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PROCE 


edingsTnd  debates  or  the  91^'  congress,  second  session 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVES-Fr/rfay,  December  11,  1970 


'^ 


The  Hou.-e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch. 
D  D  .  ofTerrd  the  foUowing  prayer: 

Moke  every  effort  to  supplement  your 
iaith  with  vntue.  and  virtue  with  knout- 
edoe  and  knoulcdge  with  self-control, 
and  sell-control  with  steadtastness  and 
steadlastness  with  godliness,  and  god- 
liness with  brotherly  affection  —U  Peter 
1:5.  6. 

"God  bless  our  native  land! 
Fn-m  may  she  ever  stand,  through  stoim 

and  ni:.:ht : 
Wlien  the  wild  tempests  rave. 
Ruler  of  wind  and  wave. 
Do  Thou  our  country  save 
By  Thy  great  might! 
For  her  our  prayer  shall  rise 
To  Thee  above  the  skies,  on  Thee  we 

wait: 
Thou  w  ho  art  ever  mgh. 
Guarding  with  watchful  eye. 
To  Thee  aloud  we   cry.   God  save   the 

state! 
Not  for  this  land  alone. 
But  be  Thy  mercies  shown  from  shore  to 

shore: 
And  may  the  nations  see 
That  men  should  brothers  be. 
And  form  one  family  the  wide  world 
o'er." 
Amen. 


c..:u 

Grft- 


M.  K-.e.  :l:.  R    >.:!<■■'-    -*! 

Mass  ^-  Gerr..aln 

^-,„...    ,„  Madde::  S,>:.;jl;.E.. 

ha.-a::  M^'-'i  ^   ■' ^ 

Hall  -■I..V  b.he.ar 

H..-  ,e..    !d.,h       l.U-kM  ■--.■'- 


.li   L 


\Vn 


M 


1  a:^ 


S.n.'h 


S   ; 


:i..rij;.-,   N  Y  

^-  ,;  S-e]  he:.- 

o  K  .'-  .-k  S-  lt!"i 

n  N>!:i    M.i.s  'If: 

o-.-;:-.^er  Te^:  K'   Tex 

Pfpuer  \.,:iDee::.n 


I'ti. 


W'b 


K-.:vkcnd;»:: 
La'..dri;ii-. 


CALL  OF  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  KVX.  Mr  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House, 

A  call  of  the  Hou.se  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names : 

IRoll  No.  402  I 
Abbitt                   Cafery  Dcilr.e 

Abcrr.ethy            Camp  Diggs 

Adair                     Carcv  2'"^=" 

Addabbo               Carney  Donohue 

Ashbrook             Celler  Efewdy 

Ashley                   Chappell  Edmoudioii 

ABPlnaU                Chisliolm  Ed»-Brd£.La. 

Beall.  Md.            Cla-.icy  Esliieman 

Bell  Callt            Clark  Evans.  Colo, 

Blnirham              Cloy  Fallon 

Blacliburn           Colielan  Farbsteln 

Blanton                Collier  Felghan 

Boiling                 Collins,  lU,  Fish 

Bow                       Colmer  Flsber 

Brasco                   C<.nable  ^"V?.-. 

Bray                      Cojger  V.  UUam  D. 

Brork                    Cramer  Fra^er 

^n-Kks                  Crane  Fulton.  Tenn 

1ro<-'mfleld           Cunningham      Fuqua 
Brovhlll,  Va.        Daddarlo  Oallagher 

Burton,  Utah      Davis,  Ga.  Gaydos 

Button                  nient  Oettys 
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jMia,  r:kc 

•    ,.,..    N  '-  P    i:      k  ^^a   ■    :: 

f;.,"--h  "  t-    «':'  V.-elrker 

Knf.  Pit'  '■   Tex  ^'■■■'  alley 

L"  ,    .  r^M.r.  .\rk  Wlii'ehurbt 

Ki-r7. -.-1-1  1'..  I'.'-kl  Klti^.l-.i 

iJ",,r.  p.ic::  \vi:n»n-.s 

U^le  VVilsoI,. 

Ri-  d  ;;  Char;e.-  H 

,      ,,.  Fur,  V.Md 

Latia  RfW   ^•■S■  ;j'.""^ 

T  ,,,.  .   la  Rr-l'el  WrUht 

L.  H,'  .-s  Wyatt 

Luke',.  Riveri  Wydier 

MtCi.nl.v  R,ibcns  \y.,]ie 

MLC-iry  Rooney,  N  Y  Y'riUj 

MrC-ilf  ch  R    ^tT.thiU  "1'  :"- 

M-Di.dc  R-steiikcwsk, 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  254 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing  titles: 

HJ*  8663  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ol  Sep- 
tember 20,  1968  (Public  Law  90-502) ,  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  certain  officers  of  the  Supply 
Corps  and  Civil  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Navy; 

H-R.  14421.  An  act  to  provide  lor  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  of  the  United 
states  located  In  Lawrence  County,  S.  DaS., 
to  John  and  Buth  Rachetto;  and 

HJl  18012.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Service  Buildings  Act,  1926,  to  authorlM  ad- 
dlUonal  appropriations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendment  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bUl  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 


H  R    11333     An  act  10  provide  greater  pro- 
•ef.loa   lor   customers  of  registered   brokers 
Id  Q.alers  and  members  ol    national  secu- 
n'.iL-t  exv  ■-.ange&. 

The  mes.«,age  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  us  amendment.?  to 
th-  bill  HR.  19333'  entitled  "An  act  to 
provide  grenter  protection  for  customers 
of  recistered  brokers  and  dealers  and 
members  of  national  securities  ex- 
ch-inees.  ■  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
iv.o  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr 

Sp^BKM.fN     Mr.    PkOXMIRE,   Mr.   WlLlUMS 

of  New  Jersev.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr  Bennett, 
Mr,  Tower,  and  Mr.  P.«.tKwooD  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Tne  message  also  unnotmced  that  the 
.Senate  :tgree?  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lo't ine  title; 

S  4536.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
:-.esi  Act 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  aereed  to  the  action  of  the  House 
on  Its  amendment  No.  6  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  368,  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
-.he  Interior  to  make  disposition  of  geo- 
:hermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  for  other  pmposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
nuttee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bUl  tS.  21081 
entitled  "An  act  to  promote  pubUc  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding,  improving, 
and  better  coordinating  the  family  plan- 
ning services  and  population  research 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  ol  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hotise  to  the  bill  (S.  3418) 
entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the 
making  of  grants  to  medical  schools  and 
ho-'-pitals  to  assist  them  in  establishing 
special  departments  and  programs  in  the 
field  of  family  practice,  and  otherwise  to 
encourage  and  promote  the  training  of 
medical  and  paramedical  personnel  in 
the  field  of  family  medicine,  and  to  alle- 
vTate  the  effects  of  malnutrition,  and  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Information  and  Resource  Center 
for  the  Handicapped." 

The  message  also  armotmced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2162)  entitled 
■'An  act  to  provide  for  special  packaging 
to  protect  children  from  serious  personal 
41105 


41106 

mjurv  or  seriou.  illtu's*  resuliing  nam 
handiin^.  ilmu^.  or  lugc-uw  household 

Bgi^e"  10  .1  conference  «.tU  the  House  on 
U?e  d..agreein,  vote.  o£  the  '*o  Ho..e^ 
thereon,  and  appo'.ni>  Mv  M*'^'"'-''"''; 
Mr,  H.Ri  Mr,  Moss.  Mr  Pf.*RsoN,  and 
Mr  G.DODEII.  to  be  the  conteiees  on  the 
part  or  the  Senate, 

The  message  also  annuuiucd  that  the 
Semite  had  r^issed  bills  oi  the  tollo«>nB 
titles,  m  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  IS  requested: 

?  4:s-.!  .M>  ac  t..  aiith.T-./e  the  U  3  Dl^- 
,r.c--  r.ii.rt  f.ir  rhe  Ni.r;hMn  Dusrlot  ol  \w=t 
vVrgln..  lo  hold  .7o"rl  at  Morgsnlov.  u.  and 

s  4571  \n  ac-  TO  nmetid  the  Central  In- 
,.':*.nc\  .^"encv  Retirement  Act  ol  1964  (or 
cert  un  Emplot-ees,  as  amended,  and  tor  other 
pvirpos€i 
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Ihrtiiibei-  11,  lii:') 


COVfERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR    18515^ 
DEP.^RTMENTS     OF    L.«OR.     AOT) 
HEALTH     EDUCATION     ASD   W  EL- 
F.ARE     AND    RELATED    AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1971 
Mr    FLOOD  submitu-d   the  foUowUig 
conierence  report  and  statement  oil  the 
b'U    HR    18515'  making  appiopriat.ons 
for    the    Departments    of    Labor,    and 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  re- 
lated agencies,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30  1971.  and  for  other  purpo.ses: 
CosriRET-ci:  REPORT   iH    KEPT    91-1729) 
The  committee  o(  couterence  on  the  dU- 
agreemg    votes    M    the    two    Ho.,ses   on    the 
amendments  cl  the  Senate  to  'he  hll.   .HR 
ia515l    malting   appropriations   tor   the  or- 
pltl^len"    ol  LoS?  -■>  H""*',//""^'™, 
and  Welfare,  and   related   agencies,  tor  the 
6sc.,i    vear   endlnK   Jnne    30,    1971     and   tor 
o  her  pv.rpo6es.  haMag  met,  after  .'uU  and  tree 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as 

'"That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  10.  14.  18  19  28.  M,  30, 
32,  .33.  34.  37.  40.  41,  55,   56,  58.  60.  64.  65. 

"'■nfa't  the  House  recede  from  M  dl^ee- 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
nnmbe«d  2,  6.  7.  11.  15.  20.  22.  23.  24_  36.  4^ 
43.  47.  48.  49.  51.  54.  and  61,  and  agree  to  the 

^'^endment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
rewde  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3.  and  agree 
to  'he  same  voith  an  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  ileu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "Sie  600  O00> ;  and  the  Senate 
^zree  to  the  same 

iunendment  numbered  4  That  the  House 
recede  from  us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  vrtth  an  amendment,  as  follows. 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insen  ■145,212,500  :  and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  Houes 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  S.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
m  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  aald  amend- 
ment insert  ■•»28.003.000'';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same.  „ 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree  to 
the  8.ime  with  an  amendment,  as  follow^ 
in  lieu  of  the  sum  propoMd  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "»107.763.000-:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13.  That  the 
House  recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  ot  the  Senate  numbered  12.  and 


,..;-.■.■  -  i  ;!io  ^.iiii.>  «l:h  iui  ivmel.dnif'iv  iw- 
■J'  .-v  Ir  ,.eu  v>:  ihc  sum  pr,.pt'=ed  b;.  .^^.d 
anK'ndment  i.Lsert  •■$58.72O,0«0-,  and  the 
seii.ii*'  acrec  lo  the  -  irae 

Amendment  numbered  13;  That  tl.e  H:)U5e 
recrdf  irt.m  ns  dlsagreemeni  :'.<  the  amenu- 
min:  ■:  '.ne  Suii.f.c  numhcred  11  and  agree 
f.i  M.e  -.line  vMtn  ,in  amendment  .i.-  I  "i;  ■*  =  : 
In  ueii  o;  :iic  sum  pr..po.-cd  b>  ^.nd  ""end- 
mcnt  luser'  MXiSie.Ootl  ■;  and  the  scua.e 
xiT-'e  :u  the  -,i:n^  ,     „ 

Amcnumeni  ii.,n.Orred  16  That  ihe  Houic 
rtM-de  from  us  dl^.i^reemen'  n.  :he  ,imend- 
nu-n-  ..I  the  Sen,l-.e  numbered  16,  and  agree 
•,,  'he  s»ni"  wr.h  an  amendment,  o^  loilows 
m'leu  ..1  ihe  sum  pr-jpo-sed  Oy  aaid  amend- 
mm-    insert     »li76.b02  00U  .   and   the  Senate 

.iizret-  to  Ihe  aiin.e  ,     l.       „ 

Aniendmeni  numbered  17  That  the  hfii^e 
recede  ironi  Ho  d;i.ii:reement  to  the  amead- 
meni  ■>!  the  sen.iie  numbered  17,  jnd  agree 
to  the  s.»me  »-lth  an  amendment,  a*  lo..'.W! 
in  .leu  ot  'he  sum  proposed  b>  said  amend- 
ment insert  -tSS, 500.000  .  and  the  Senate 
acree  lo  the  same 

Ameiulmeni  nr.moered  21  That  the  Hou»e 
recede  from  us  disagreement  to  ihe  amend- 
men:  ol  the  Sena-.e  numbered  21  »'">  "f"" 
-o  Ihe  sAme  vilth  an  amendment,  -i4  follows 
In  lieu  .f  the  sum  proposed  by  sj.d  amend- 
nien:  insert  'MS  938,000  i  and  the  Se.ta.e 
.nr.'ti  -o  Ihe  same 

Amendment  numbered  27  Tlnit  tlie  House 
r,-cede  from  its  dlidgreemen-.  to  Jhe  amend- 
•iien-  .■!  the  Senate  numbered  27,  and  agree 
■o  -lie  -iime  with  an  amendment  a:-  loilows 
in  ileu  o!  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  '  »2JO,383.000";  and  the  Senate 
aiiree  to  the  same  ^     ,, 

Amendment  numbered  28    That  the  House 
retede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
•neu'  of  the  Senate  numbered  28   and  agree 
to  the  ..ame  wrh  an  ameiidmem.  as  follows 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert     8193  479,000  ;  and  the  benate 
.turee  to  the  same 
\mendment  numbered  31;  That  the  House 
recioe  frrm  its  disaereemeni  to  the  amend- 
men-  of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  'he  same  with  an  amendment,  as  [ollows 
In  "lievi  ol  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment  insert     J105,a07.0O0".   and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same  ,, 

Amei.dment  numbered  35  Th.it  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  senate  numbered  35.  ant  apee 
tn  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
la  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  J275.934.000  .  and  the  Senate 
aeree  tn  tlie  s.^me  _      ,_ 

Amendment  numbered  38  That  the  Hoi.iC 
recede  from  Us  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
,u  -he  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  ot  the  sum  proposed  oy  said  amend- 
mcn'  insert  '  J141  100,0OO';  and  the  Senate 
aL-ree  to  the  same. 
'Amendment  tiumbered  39  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ot  the  Senate  numbered  39.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
in  ueu  ot  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
meiit    insert     »20.769,0[>0- :    and    the   Senate 

"^^^nrenrnumbered  44;  That  the  Hoiuse 
recede  Irom  Its  dUagreement  to  the  amend- 
Snt  ot  the  senate  numbered  44.  and  ap^^ee 
to  the  .^me  with  an  amendment,  as  loUows 
in  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment  Insert  ■■J57O.39O.0O0-;    and  the  Senate 

''^::endmL\"?umbered  45;  That  the  Houj 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  aniend- 
ment  ot  the  Senate  numbered  45,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment.  »•' '""°«» 
in  ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■■.1.760.000":  and  the  Senate 
aeree  to  the  same 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  46.  and  agree 


In  iu-i  "t  'he  sv;m  prnpused  by  said  amend- 
meni  inftcri  Sll.2l5.000-.  and  the  Senate 
acrer  to  rht*  -nme 

^n.tnitmt-ni  numbered  50  That  the  Huuse 
TPiede  from  n-  disaprcenieni  to  the  amend- 
■m-ilt  .r  t!te  Senate  i.iimbered  50.  and  agree 
'..  •!  L'  mini'  vi.iii  at;  .in-.fiidmeiu.  as  t<.l|rjws 
in  il'ru  ii  Ihe  -^um  pr.>p<'sed  bv  said  amend- 
ment iii*eri  433,650 000' .  and  ihe  scnaie 
.itrruf  •-■'  'tit  DiiHiC 

Aiiifiidnien'  niitnf?cTtd  r>2  That  !he  H-.u^e 
rpcpdc  Imm  u^  di-sapreemeni  lo  the  amend- 
mei.-  "1  ihf  seiu\-.e  n\un&ered  b2.  and  agree 
'•*  '*-.c  same  .Mth  m\  amKiidment.  a^  luUuws; 
in  ;.eu  of  the  ^um  proposed  by  satd  amend- 
iiifir.  insert  ■  $76  435,000-.  and  the  Senate 
iidri'e  !<)  the  -same 

Amendn;en-  nunibrred  5.J  That  the  House 
ri'ccde  from  \\^  di.saprcement  to  the  amend- 
ment ai  I  he  Senate  ntimben-d  SJ,  and  agree 
iM  the  same  wuh  an  amendment,  as  follows 
tn  lieu  ot  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
mtni  tiiseri  •S34  wn.OOO".  and  the  Senat« 
m;ree  to  the  same 

Aniendmi-nt  numbered  57  That  the  Hou.-* 
recede  from  us  disa^treement  to  the  araend- 
moni  of  the  St-nate  numbered  57,  and  agree 
tu  'UP  ^Mue  ^Mih  an  amendment,  as  foUowST 
In  Upu  of  'he  sum  proposed  by  satd  amend- 
men!  insert  »7  007  000";  and  the  Senate 
AUrvc  1  J  the  saiiif 

Aniflidmcnt  numhered  63:  That  the  House 
recede  trom  l'.-  disaMrt-t-ment  to  the  amend- 
•uent  uf  the  Senate  numbered  63.  and  agree 
111  'hf  >anie  with  an  amendment,  asfollows- 
i:i  ::eu  of  the  -^um  proposed  by  said  amend- 
•neiir  insert  Si  .lJ-,r400,000";  ..nd  the  SPnale 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  cnmmrtep  ri  conierence  report  m  dis- 
aereenient  amendments  numbered  1.  8.  25, 
59  62  and  66. 

Daniel  J    Flood, 
WILLWM  H    Nauheb, 
Neal  Smith. 
W.  R    HULL.  Jr  . 
Bob  Caskt. 
George  Mahon. 
ROBERT  H-  Michel. 
Garner  E.  SaanxR. 
Charlotte  T    Rcid. 
Frank  T,  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


Warjien  G.  Magncson, 
John  Stennis. 
Alan  Bible, 

ROBERT   C,   BTRD. 
SPSSSABD    L     HOLLAND. 
NORBlS  COTTON. 

CLifTORD  P.  Case 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  li. 

HIRAM   L.    FONG. 

J   Caleb  Bogcs. 
Milton  R,  Young. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statement 
The  ntanagers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the   conierence  on    the  disagreeing  votes  ol 
'he  two  Houses  on   the  amendments  of  the 
Scniite  to  the  bill    (HR,  13515)    making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Departments  of  Labor, 
and    Health.    Educ.itlon.    and    Welfare,    and 
reb.ted  agencies    lor   the  fiscal   vear  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  lor  other  purpoaea.  sub- 
mit the  following  statement  in  ejtplanatton 
or  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  In  the  .-iccompanying  confer- 
ence report  as  to  euch  of  such  amendmenu. 
namely  '- 

title  1— department  of  labor 
Manpouer  Administration 
.'\mendment  No  1  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  wUl  have  the  effect  of  ap- 
propriating ftl.5O4,7M.OO0  for  "Manpower 
tniinlng  activities"  instead  of  »744.494,0O0  as 
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prop'Xied  oy  the  Hous*  i,nd  $1,546,694,000  ai 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  und  Inserting  pro- 
viM^'b  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In  addition 
to  the  iunouiit  incUidrd  In  the  Hotj^  bill 
under  this  heading,  th.it  biU  also  included 
*760  100.000  lor  manpower  tr-iUung  progranv. 
under  the  heading  Economic  upponuulty 
prunr.ims.-  The  St-natc  uil!  tr.uisf erred  the 
..pproprutU.n  for  iheb.-  nctumes  to  the  Di- 
partment  oi  Uibor  The  motion  which  will 
be  ottered  by  the  miUKiger?  <>n  the  pan  of 
the  House  win  provide  lor  this  traiisfer  U> 
the  Department  of  Labor  Thus  on  a  com- 
parable baiiis  the  House  bill  included  $1,304,- 
594.000  for  the  proposed  consolld:itlon  of 
manpower  training  activities  The  increase 
of  5.200  OOo  included  in  the  proposed  motion 
lb  to  start  a  -Jobs  lor  Veterans-  program  to 
increase  the  number  t»]  Jobs  tor  Vietnam 
veterans. 

Amendment    No    2      inserts    language    t^ 
\         niLiko  funds  :ippropri3ted  tor   'Manpower  Ad- 
ministration,    salaries    and    expenses"    avail- 
able until  June  30,  U<72,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

tabor'Tnanagement  relations 
Amendment    No    3     Apprupnaies  S16.600.- 
000  instead  of  *16.5O0.O00  a.:^  proposed  by  the 
House   and   $16.700  000   .u    proposed   by   the 
Senate.  The  incre.ise  of  SlOO.OOO  over  the  ap- 
propriation proposed  by  the  House  is  com- 
posed of  an  additional  550.000  for  the  pro- 
gram against  organized  crime  and  an  addi- 
tional  $50,000    lor   the    research    program    tn 
furnish    data  on   the  construction   industry 
needed  in  formulating  public  policy 
Wage  and  labor  standards 
Amendment,s   Nos    4    and    5:    .Appropriate 
$45,212,500  for  "Wage  and   Labor  Standards 
Administration,   salaries   and   expenses'   in- 
fiead  of  $45,000,000  r:s  proposed  by  the  House 
and    $45,531,000  as   proposed    by    the  Senate, 
y  .ind  provide  that  $28,003,000  of  this  appropn- 

:3  iuli.n  shall  be  for  activities  of  the  Wage  and 

X  Hour  Division  instead  of  $27  963  000  as  pro- 

posed bv  the  House  .md  $28  159.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  $162,500  of  the  ;ncrea=e  over  the  amount 
provided  bv  the  House  .'^h.ill  be  for  safety 
actuiues  and  $50  000  sh.iH  be  for  additional 
compliance  activities  under  the  Age  Discrlm- 
mation  in  Employment  Act 

og^c€  of  the  Secretarij 
Ampndments  Nos  6  and  7  Appropriate 
.».9. 812,000  lor  "Salaries  and  expenses  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  $9,752,000  as 
prop.ised  bv  the  House  and  provide  that 
$G74.OU0  of' this  .tppropnatlon  shall  be  for 
the  Presidents  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate instead  of  *614.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House 

TiT!-E    II—  DrrAHTVENT   "F    HEAlTM.    fP'TATION, 
AND     WELFARE 

Food  and  Drug  A<lmini\iraltoTi 
Amendment  No,  8  Reparied  In  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
(he  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
coufur  m  the  Senate  amendment  which  wlU 
have  the  etf-'ct  of  appri.'priating  $89.549  000 
lor  "Food  and  drug  controi  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  690,399.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  and  insert  language  proposed 
by  the  Senate  in  prt-vide  that  $1,000,000  of 
this  appropriation  ^haU  be  available  only  lor 
carrying  out  certain  prrdtict  injury  cuutroi 
programs 

Environmental  Hcatlh  Service 
Amendments  Nos  9  and  10  Appropriate 
%107.753  000  for  'Air  pollution  control"  in- 
stead of  $106,003,000  as  proposed  by  The 
House  and  $110,503,030  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  provide  that  $27,900,000  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  for  carrying  out  sec- 
tion 104  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  as  proposed  by 
the  House  instead  of  $28,900,000  as  proposed 
bv  the  Senate.  The  conferee^  are  agreed  that 
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SI  2SO.UO0  Ol  the  iticreabe  over  the  anu-tini 
prt -posed  by  the  House  will  be  tcr  providing 
ijicrctt-sfd  as-i>iancL'  Lo  State  and  loc;il  con- 
trol agencies  and  that  $500,000  of  the  increase 
uver  :he  am-'uu:  pr.  p^.sed  by  the  Hotise  wHl 
he  luT  manpower  trAiiuiiE 

Amendments.  Not  H  and  12  Appropriate 
$58  720.000  for  ■Environmental  control"  in- 
.stc.id  vi  $52  580.000  as  proposed  by  the  Hou.se 
and  $62,000,000  as  propc^ed  by  the  Senate 
and  ii'.ser:  ntaiiori  to  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Heai-h  and  Safe'.y  Act  of  1969  The  confer- 
eci  are  agreed  ' hat  of  the  amount  ab-jve  the 
appropriation  proposed  by  the  House  $5  140,- 
ooO  1'  u>  impleme'lt  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Ac:.  $5i  0  000  is  for  irain- 
intr  gran'i  primarily  in  the  field  of  solid 
waiiie  disposal  techniques,  and  $600,000  is 
for  the  water  hygiene  program 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health 
AdTmif.sirQtion 
Amendment  No  13.  Appropriates  $379,- 
516.000  for  -Mental  health"  instead  of  $368,- 
516,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $390,- 
516  000  c-s  proposed  bv  the  Senate  The  con- 
ferees are  agreed  that  $10,000,000  of  the  in- 
crease over  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
House  shall  be  for  staESng  grants  lo  com- 
munity mental  health  centers  and  $1  000,000 
sh.'^n  be  for  hospital  improvement  grants, 
Tlie  budget  request  for  staffing  grants  was 
$60,100,000  which  fell  $19,228,000  short  of 
being  sufficient  to  finance  100  percent  of 
.ipproxed  iipp'.ications  on  hand  June  30.  1970 
The  House  added  $20,000,000  to  the  budget 
m  order  to  cover  this  shortage.  The  addi- 
tional $10,000,000  added  in  the  Conference 
Report  Will  be  available  to  finance  applica- 
tions approved  during  the  period  June  30- 
1970  to  June  3U,  1971.  This  will  be  sufficient 
t.:i  finance  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  ap- 
plications thjt  citu  be  approved  by  June  30. 
1971,  according  to  the  Department's  current 
estimate;^. 

The  m.*nagers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agree  with  the  language  in  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Appropnatlons  with 
regard  to  a  study  on  the  causes  of  violent  be- 
ha.\ior  resulimz  in  death  or  critical  injury 
to  others,  incluUing  the  direction  that  S500,- 
000  of  this  appropriation  be  devoted  to  the 
first  year  operations  of  such  a  study,  ui  keep- 
ing with  the  clearly  expressed  inte:it  of 
Congress  last  vear 

.'imcndment  No  U,  Appropriates  i247.- 
178000  fur  Comprehensive  health  planning 
and  services"  as  proposed  by  the  House  in- 
stead of  $250,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  15.  Appropriates  $255.- 
659000  for  ■Maternal  and  child  health"  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $255,339,- 
000  a>  proposed  by  the  House 

Ame:»dments  Nos.  16  and  i7:  Appropriate 
$106,502-000  for  Regional  medical  programs" 
instead  of  $96  502,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  8115.000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  and  provide  that  $89,500,000  of  this 
appropriatijii  s!-.all  be  available  for  grants 
pursuant  to  Title  LX  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Ac:  instead  of  $79,500,000  a=  proposed 
bv  :he  House  and  $97,998,000  as  proposed  by 
:i\f  Sena'e 

Amei  dme:Lt;  Nos  18  and  19  Delete  lan- 
gtiage  proposed  by  the  Senate  to  earmark 
funds  m  the  appropriation  for  •Regional 
medical  programs"  However,  the  conferees 
are  agreed  that  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  excess  of  The  amount  proposed  by  the 
House:  $3,000,000  shall  be  for  research  and 
demonstration  projects  on  early  care  for  sus- 
pected coronary  patients:  $2,000,000  shall  be 
for  research,  tra.ntng  and  demonstration 
projec's  in  the  field  of  kidney  disease:  and 
S5.000000  shall  be  for  construction  of  ft 
regional  cancer  center  In  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  United  States 

Amendments  Nos.  20  and  21 :  Appropriate 
$43,938,000  for  "Communicable  diseases"  in- 
stead of  $41,938,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 


and  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
and  insert  legal  citation 

Amendments  Nos,  22.  23,  and  24  Approprl- 
a'.e  $196  521,000  lor  Medical  facilities  cuu- 
siruciion"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $181,521,000  as  proposed  by  the  House; 
provide  that  of  the  amount  appropriated  »5.- 
000.000  shall  be  for  grants  and  $10,000,000 
shall  be  for  loans  for  nonprofit  private  facll- 
itie.-i  pursuant  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Medical  Facilities  Construction  Act  of  1968 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate:  and  update  a 
legal  citation. 

Amendment  No  25:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conciu-  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  Issue  commit- 
ments for  direct  loans  to  public  agencies  In 
accordance  with  section  627  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act,  but  not  to  exceed  $30,- 
000-000  at  any  given  time 

Amendment  No  26;  Deletes  paragraph  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  provide 
•  8,703,076  for  specified  hospitals  and  related 
facilities  without  regard  to  the  allotments 
and  priority  provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

National  Institutes  Of  Health 
Amendment  No  27  Appropriates  $230,- 
383,000  for  -National  Caucer  Institute  in- 
stead of  $227,383,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  aiid  $235,383,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  $3.- 
OOO.OOO  of  this  appropriation  shall  be  for 
the  development  of  a  cancer  center  at  the 
Mary  Hitchcock  Memorial  Hospital  at  Han- 
over. New  Hampshire 

Amendment  No  28  Appropriates  $193,479.- 
OOO  tor  -National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute' 
instead  of  $178,479,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $203,479,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  29  Appropriates  $35,257-- 
000  for  National  Institute  of  I>ental  Re- 
search as  proposed  by  the  House  instead  r,i 
$36,267,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No.  30 :  Appropriates  $138- 
339,000  for  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases"  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $140,339,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  3!  Appropriate^  $105,807  - 
000  lor  National  Institute  of  Neurological 
Diseases  and  Stroke*'  instead  of  $100,807,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $115,807,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  32  Appropriates  $102- 
249,000  for  ■'National  Institute  of  Allergy 
and  Infectious  Diseases'  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $102,749,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

Amendment  No  33:  Appropriates  »166 - 
072,000  for  ■National  Instit\ue  of  General 
Medical  Sciences  '  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $171,072,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No  34  Appropriates  $20,620.- 
000  for  "National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  Sciences"  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  $21620.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  $275.- 
934.000  for  'Health  manpi;wer"  instead  of 
$260,934,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$332,650,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  the  Increase  of 
SlD.OOO.OCO  over  the  appropriation  proposed 
by  the  House  shall  be  applied  as  follows: 
$8,000,000  for  institutional  support  of  med- 
ical, dental,  and  related  disciplines;  $500.- 
00 J  for  institutional  support  of  nursing; 
$500,000  for  mstuutional  support  of  public 
health.  $1,000,000  for  iralneeshlps;  $3,000- 
000  for  direct  loans  to  students  of  med.- 
ctne.  dent  1st  n,-.  and  related  disciphnes; 
$1,500,000  for  direct  loans  to  studenw  of 
nursing;    and   $500,000    for   scholarships   for 


studeuts  o!  mcdlcme.  denilsiry,  and  itlated 

Amendmeui  No  36  Appropriates  >1  ..014.- 
000  lor  ■  Dtntil  health"  a  proposed  by  il-.e 
Senaie  Ins-.^d  cl  »10.954,000  as  proposed  Dy 
the  House. 

Amendnieu-.  No.  37.  Appropr.aies  Sob.iOl.- 
000  tor  Research  resources  '  is  prop.Ked  .iy 
•.ne  Uous?  instead  ol  (66,801.000  as  proposed 
bv  nie.Seiia'e 

.vmendmeat  No.  Ja  Appropna-.es  S141.- 
100  000  (or  'ConstriKtUon  ir  health  educa- 
tional r-search.  aud  Ubrarj-  (aclll'.les  In- 
>'ead  oI  5126.100.000  as  proposed  by  lae 
House  and  SlaO.OOO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  THe  conleroes  are  agreed  that  the 
flS.OOOOOO    over    the    amount    proposea    by 
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and  434.650.000  as  propceed  oy  the  Sena'e. 
ajid  provide  thai  H, 650.000  of  thi^  appr.^prla- 
tltjn  ^hall  be  for  a  White  House  Conference 
oti  Aging  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  Sl.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  HauiC.  The 
conferees  are  agreed  that  4500.000  of  the 
increase  above  the  appropriation  propos«d 
bv  the  House  shall  be  for  the  Foster  Graud- 
p'lrents  Prop-am.  that  »300.000  shall  be  for 
the  Retired  Senior  Volunteer  Program,  and 
4650.000  shall  be  for  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging. 

Amendment  No  52:  Appropriates  476.435.- 
000  for  "Research  and  training"  instead  of 
$75,435,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
673.435.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  The 
conferees  are  agret-d  that  the  increase  over 
the  amunrit  proposed  by  the  House  shall  be 
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ih(.  House  shall  be  applied  as  follows;  813,-      —  ... 

300  f»^  for  medical  and  denuil  .chooU  and      lor  income  maintenance  experiments 
SI  500  000  tor  nurslsig  schooU, 

Amehdment  No.  33:  Appropriates  i2a 
OOO  tor  -N-ttional  Library  o.'  Medicine 
stead  ol  Hii,T60,0O0  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $22,233,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
The  conlerees  are  agreed  that  the  increase  ol 
81  000  .)O0  over  the  appropnauon  proposed  by 
the  House  shall  be  divided  equaUy  bet-*een 
•.he  regular  programs  of  the  Llbra^-  a^^  the 
Li.-^ter   HIU   National  Center   lor   Bioir.edical 

C-'nununlcations.  

.Amendment  No.  40:  Deletes  language  and 
an  appropriation  of  H5.000.000  proposed  b.. 
the  senate  to  lund  additional  n.cdicJ  re- 
warch  aclUltlee  ol  the  Natlon.-d  Instnilte!- 
ot  Health  m  facilities  at  Port  Detrlclc.  The 
c.iferees    »-in    expect    the   Department    o. 

Health  Education,  and  Welfare  and  partlcu- 

larlv    the  National   Institutes  of  Health   to 

maie  a  thorough  study  ol  the  feasibility  and 

dc«irablUtv   of    this   proposed    nex   research 

program  .Vnd  be  prepared  to  tesufy  on  thl^ 

suttee;  when  hearing,  are  held  by  the  House 

ana   Senate   Committees   on   Apprt.prlatlon- 

on  the  budget  for  1972 

Office  0/  Ediicolton 
.amendment  No   41    Dele-.«  language  and 

appropriation  of  S70.40O.00O  to  the  Office  of 

jSucii^lan  to  carry  out  the  Follo>v  Through 

program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate    It  vil, 

agreed  tj  consider  this  In  connection    *-lth 

the    appropriation    •Economic    opportunity 

prigranT"   (Senate  Amrnclmert  No.  63 1 
SocioJ  and  Ki-(iabi:i:aI107i  Srr>  ice 
Amendment  No   42    Appropnatps  IIKS.OOO - 

OOO  for  -Worl!  incentives-  as  prop..«ed  bv  ih. 

Senate   Instead   of  .120.000.000  as  proposed 

bv  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos    43.  44    45.  46 


47.  and 


Amendment  No  53:  Appropriates  $34,067.- 
Ot»0  for  ■Salaries  and  expenses"  Instead  of 
.35.067.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
.33,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
Special  institutions 
Amendment  No.  54:  Appropriates  .1.517.- 
000  for  "American  Prinung  House  for  the 
Blind"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
.1.657.000  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse. 

AmendmenU  Nos.  55  and  66:  Appropriate 
.2,432.000  for  "Model  Secondary  School  for 
the  Deaf"  as  proposed  by  the  House  instead 
of  .4.433.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate:  and 
provide  that  .250.000  ot  this  appropriation 
shall  be  for  construction  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  ot  .2J50.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  The  conferees  are  agreed  that  It 
would  be  desirable  for  fiscal  year  1972  to  in- 
clude the  Model  Secondary  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  the  Office  of  Education  appropriation 
bill  which  is  given  priority  with  respect  to 
tllTUng  over  the  regular  Labor  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  appropriation  blli- 
This  additional  appropriation  for  coitstruc- 
tion  will  be  considered  at  that  time  and 
should  be  available  so  that  the  work  can  pro- 
ceed without  delay.  Planning  will  not  be 
completed  until  late  In  fiscal  year  1971  or 
early  in  fiscal  year  1972.  The  decision  to  post- 
pone this  appropriation  does  not  in  any  way 
reflect  opposition  ot  the  conferees  to  this 
pro.'ect 

A:r.fndnients  N:s  57  and  58  .Appropriate 
hi  097  000  tor  Oall.iudet  Co:iege"  Instead 
rf  $6,370,0^0  as  proprst-d  by  the  Houje  and 
?7  225,000  as  propo.ied  by  the  Senate,  and 
delet"  a  prevision  proposed  by  the  Sennte 
that  .128  000  ot  the  appropriation  shall  be 
for    mraat.m    an    adult    education    prop-am. 


4B 


nudate  leeal  cltaUons:  appropriate  .570.-     xhe    increase    over    ihe    appropriation    pro 


390  000  tor  "RehabUltatlon  services  and  fa 
cUltles"  instead  of  M6«.640,00O  as  proposed 
bv  the  House  and  M79, 140,000  as  proposed 
bv  the  Senate:  provide  that  .1.750.000  ot  this 
appropriation  shall  be  for  construction  plants 
under  section  12  Inste^l  ot  M.S00^00O  « 
proposed  by  the  Senate;  and  provide  that 
.11.215.000  ot  this  appropriation  shall  be  tor 


propo.ii-d  by  the  House  Instead  ol  .8.874,000 
Iroin  neneml  fund.s  and  notlilns  Irom  trust 
funds  as  pr..>pri5ed  bv  'he  Senate. 

Amendment  N.>  61  Strikes  paragr.iph 
ci:iverlng  the  appfjpriatlon  to  the  Office  ot 
Child  i>eveU>[imen!  which  Is  ctrrled  else- 
where in  the  bill  isce  Senate  Amendment 
No,  59), 

Gen-'rai  profi.stons 

Amendment  No  62:  Reported  m  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  ot 
the  House  will  Oder  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  iicnare  amendment  which  odds 
language  miikmc  expenditures  from  funds 
uppr<prlated  for  the  N.itlonal  Technical  In- 
stitute for  the  Deaf  and  the  Model  Second- 
ary School  lor  the  Deal  subject  to  audit  by 
the  Secretary  ot  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

TIII.E    III-    lU-LATED    AClNCtES 

Office  Ol  Economic  Opporlunity 
Amendment  No.  63:  Appropriates  .1,323.- 
400,000  for  "Economic  opportunity  program" 
inste.id  ot  .2.046,200.000  as  prol>osed  by  the 
House  and  .900.400.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  proposed  appropriation  In  the  House 
bill  was  tor  all  programs  budgeted  under 
the  Oiflce  of  Economic  Opportunity  In  the 
President's  budget  lor  fiscal  year  1971.  The 
Senate  bill  carried  fuutis  lor  manpower  pro- 
grams, authorized  by  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act,  under  the  appropriations  lor  the 
Department  of  Lalxir  and  lunds  tor  Head 
StiiTl  and  Follow  Through  under  appropria- 
tions to  the  Department  of  He.ilth.  Educa- 
tion, and  Wellare.  Tlie  conferees  agreed  to 
include  the  appropriations  for  OEO  man- 
power acilvltles  under  the  Department  ot  La- 
bor, but  to  continue  funding  Head  Start  and 
Follow  Tlirough  under  OEO.  The  conferees 
will  expect  this  to  be  tlie  last  year  that  ap- 
propriations for  the  latter  two  programs  will 
be  to  OEO.  and  that  the  1972  budget  tor 
Head  Start  and  Follow  Through  will  be  In- 
cluded under  the  Department  ot  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  in  accordance  with  the 
Intention  expressed  In  Congressional 
testimony. 

In  view  ol  the  above  a  comparison  of  the 
amount  in  the  Conference  Report  with  the 
appropriation  proposed  by  ihe  House  and  the 
appr,  prlaticn  proposed  by  the  Senate  lacks 
comparability  On  a  comparable  basis  the 
amount  ot  .1.323.400,000  is  tor  activities 
proposed  to  be  funded  at  the  level  of  .1.286,- 
100000  in  the  House  bill  and  .1.368,800,000 
in  the  Senate  bill  The  conferees  are  agreed 
that  5360,000.000  of  this  appropriation  shall 
be  tor  the  Head  Start  proeram  and  that  .69.- 


pjsed  by  the  House  is  for  general  ex?en.ses  ot     oOO.OOO  shall  be  tor  the  Follow  Through  pro 


Oallaudet  College  The  conferees  requ-^rt  that 

the  Department   make  a  thorough  study  of 

the    need   tor   an   adult    education    program 

for  deaf  persons  and  be  prepared  to  discuss 

thl.s  with  the  Commi-.tees  when  hearlnijs  are 

held  on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1972.  and 

•11  aisuou  Ol  tnit>  i*up.v.p..-v- to    present    suggestions    with    rt-gard    to    the  ,  •  -      -.  ..»      «- 

^ants   under  part  C  of  the  Developmental      level  of  fiuanclnp  ?uch  a  program  and  how     quested   (see  Senate  Amendment  No    67. 
Di&abUitlea  Services  and  Faculties  Construe-      u   cculd   best   be   admlnis'-cred  a  majority  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 

tton  Act  instead  of  W.OOO.OOO  as  proposed  by  Amendment  No   59    Reported  in  technical 

the   House    and  $13,216,000  as  propoeed  by      tii?aCTecmen:     The    manaRera    on    the    part 
the   Sena'f-  The   cnnferees   are   agreed   that      of  the  House  will  uffer  a  motion  wi'i.-ri  I'ciA 
...  _ j^^^.^  ^^^  effect  of   appropriating    '»5r>17  0'io 


gr-tm  The  conferees  also  direct  that  the  Na- 
tional Summer  Youth  Sports  Program  be 
funded  from  this  appropriation  at  the  level  It 
w.is  funded  from  the  1970  appropriation  '83.- 
003  0001.  and  that  this  appropriation  fund 
the  consumer  credit  training  program  lor 
which    a    separate    appropriation     was    re- 


»2  000,000  of  the  Increase  above  the  appro- 
priation proposed  by  the  House  shaU  be  for 
facilities  and  services  for  the  mentally  re- 
Urded  and  other  developmentally  disabled, 
and  that  $1,750,000  shall  be  for  construction 
of  rehabilitation  facilities. 

Am-ndment  No.  49:  Provides  that  certain 
funds  under  the  appropriation  "RehabUlU- 
ilon  services  and  facilities"  i  shall  remain 
available  until  June  30.  1973.  w  proposed  by 
the  Senaie  instead  of  June  30.  1972.  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  This  Is  In  accordance 
with  the  relatively  new  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities services  and  PacllUles  Construction 
Act. 

Amendments  No*.  60  and  51:  Appropriate 
$33,650  000  for  ■'ProgT»ms  for  the  aging"  in- 
stead of  $32,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 


for  "Omce  of  Child  Development"  as  proposed 
bv  the  House  Instead  of  $405,417,000  as  pro- 
p<^<;ecl  by  the  E'-nate.  The  Senate  bill  m- 
eluded  «39fl.00O.0OO  for  "Head  Start  '■  The 
c 'Hferees  a?ree<l  to  consider  thl:i  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation  •'Economic 
opprri'ialty  pfsigram"  (Senate  Amendment 
No  63 1  Thus  on  a  comparable  basts  the  con- 
fe-enre  agreement  of  $6,917,000  Is  the  ap- 
propriation proposed  by  the  House  and  :s 
»ir0O0OO  less  than  the  unouni  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Departmental  management 
Amendment  No.  60:   Appropriates  $7,927.- 
000   from  general  funds  and  $947,000  from 
trust  funds  for  "Office   of   Civil   Rights"  as 


the  House  are  in  agreement  with  the  Ian 
sTiage  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with  regard  to 
recent  proposals  to  tranffer  the  control  over 
legal  services  programs  to  the  regional  direc- 
tors of  OEO, 

Amendments  Nc«i  64  and  65:  Delete  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  Senate  to  earmark 
funds  for  the  legal  services  program  and 
ppe^-ial  impact  programs,  and  language  au- 
thorizing the  purchase  of  real  property  for 
training   centers. 

Co-poration  for  Public  Broadcasting 
Amendment  No.  66:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  en  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  will  have  the  effect  of  ap- 
propriating $23,000,000  for  "Payment  to  the 
Corporation    for    Public    Broadcasting"     "' 


of 
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Which  ,3,000.000  win    be  available  only  to  amendmenU,  and  roQuest  a  conference  ^^'^'^^^^.r.S'r.^^'i^toUoLf "  °°^" 

the  eatent  it  Is  matched  by  an  equal  amount  ^-^^  the  Senate  thereon.                                            ,..,_„>„»,r  .lacaiTT  devilopmzht 

of  conixlbutlons  trom  non-Pederal  sources  ^he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to         cmi,  scprasoNic  aracaaTT  nEviLoPMijrr 

insuad  ot  .27.500.000  ot  which  M.OOO.OOO  ^               ^  ^f  the  genUeman  from  Call-        '■For  an  «'<"»'°'^»f°>^2i^4^S1?i; 

would  be  available  only  to  the  eitent  It  were  "'1,,^^  not  otherwise  provided  lor.  neoessajy  Iot  the 

matched  proposed  by  the  Senate.  w      /lonoa    vtr    Bnpakpr    reserving  development  of  a  clvU  superaonlc  aircraft, 

ma.cneu  prupo^       ,                ,...„„„^  Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  BpeaKer,  reserving  including  the  construction  ot  two  prototype 

Nal.onal  Credit  yn.on  ^dmlnistrofion  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^    ^^at  is  this?  SrcnSTSj  the  .»mo  design,  and  Klvance.  ot 

Amendment  No.  67:  Deletes  language  and  j^    SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  Will  the  gen-  j^na,  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 

appropriation  ot  .500.000  tor  expenses  of  the  ^      ._  yield?  section   3648    of   the    Revised    statutes,   as 

National  Credit  Union  Administration  with  "          oRnas   1  vield  to  the  genUeman  amended  (31  U.S.C.  629|.  .210,000.000,  to  rec 

respect  to  consumer  credit  training  proposed  J"' if""??,^  5"""  "          '  main  available  untU  expended":  and  the  Sen- 

bv  the  senate.  In  accordance  with  the  di-  from  California.                   this  has  to  do  ate  agree  to  the  same. 

recllons  contained  in  this  report  In  connec-  Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker   tUs  hM  W  do  a  ^^^^^^^  numbered  7:  That  the  House 

tion  Kith  Senate  Amendment  No.  63,  this  ^.jth  the  joint  resolution  on  Oie  Jomi  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  disagreement  to  the  amend- 

activity  will  be  funded  from  the  approprla-  committee  on  the  Environment  wmcn  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 

tion  to  "Economic  opportunity  program.'  y^^  House  passed  some  time  ago  and  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ».itn  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Conference  total— icit>i  comparisons  jgjjt  over  to  the  Senate,  which  would  m  ueu  ot  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

The  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonall  au-  create  a  joint  committee  with  that  Other  ment  insert  "»94.000,000"-.  and  the  Senate 
thorny  tor  the  fiscal  year  1971  recom-  body  on  the  problems  of  the  environ-  ^^  '^^^^^^"^bered  8-  That  the  House 
mended  by  the  Committee  of  Conlerence  t  .e^.^f^Tts^^ent  to  the  amend- 
With  comparisons  to  the  ^="1 /''"  '"°  Mr.  GROSS,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  ^^fot  the ^naw  numbered  8.  and  agree 
amount,  the  1971  bijdge  estimate,  and  the  ^^  reservation  ol  objection.  ZiLLme  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
House  and  Senate  bUls  follows.  ^„„^„,  'xhe  SPEAKER,  Is  there  obJecUon  to  ^  „eu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  a»ld  amend- 
New  bud«t  (cbligationan  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Call-  ment  insert  "822.500,000";   and  the  Senate 

^:.±^ .6,5i7,e38.«5  srihrto^^Sr^^ JS-  ^BB^^^i^-^ 

(16,664.435.985!      CoiMER,  SisK,  and  SxHTH  of  CaUfornla.  ;^%V  the  Senawnumbered  9,  and  agree 

Budget   estimates   of  new  „  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

(obllgatlonall    authority  „r^„isTp     »»AMi  In  Ueu  ot  the  sum  named  by  aald  amcnd- 

,as  amended),  fiscal  year  PERMISSION    FOR    H22f™.J^r'  r^ei^t  Insert  "»13,0OO.OOO";   and  the  Senate 

1971      18,769.377.000            QERS  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE-  ^^.^  ,„  the  same 

House     Bill      fiscal     year  PORT  ON  H.R.  17755,  DEPARTMENT  Amendment  numbered  10:  That  the  House 

1971     18.624.663.000           ^^    TRANSPORTATION    AND    RE-  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 

Senate    Bill,     fiscal     year  LATED      AGENCIES      APPROPRIA-  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  "^o  »«!" 

I971»  "■°^''5't2Z^           -nov^    1071  !o  the  same  wllh  an  amendment,  as  touowa: 

Conference  agreement  • -..  18.969  392.600           TIONb.    IMIl  ^^  „^^  ^j  j^^  ^„^   named  by  Mid  amend- 

Conference          agreement  j^jj.     BOLAND,    Mr,    Speaker.    I    ask  ment  insert  "$20,000,000":   and  the  Senate 

compared  with:  utianimous  consent  that  the  managers  on  agree  to  the  same         .,,.,-,.,  ,h.  rrou«. 

New      budget      lobliga-  thT^iiart  of   the  House  may   have  Until  Amendment  numbered  le :  That  the  House 

tiona-.l   authority,  lis-  _                  ^«  P^"  JLlTht  V,;  flip  ^conference  re-  recede  trom  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 

cal  year  1670.. -  -2  431,754,015      midnight  tonight  to  hie  a  coiuerence  re  ^j^t  ot  the  Senate  numbered  le,  and  agree 

Budget  estimates  of  new  port  on  the  bill  (H,R,  1""55) ,  ™*^J  *P"  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  toUowa: 

lobllgatlonal)  author-  propriatlons    for    the    Deiiartment    oi  j^  y^^  ,,,  ^^^  ^^^  proposed  by  eaid  amend- 

itv  (as  amended),  Bs-  Transportation  and  related  agencies  for  ^^^^  insert  "»612.500";  and  the  senate  agree 

cai  year  1971 -210,015.500      the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and     to  the  same                            ^    _     „ 

House    Bill,    fiscal    year  ,      nthpr  DUrooseS  Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  Houae 

1971     - -144.729,500       ■°L?Y^lp2.'}^^''Ts  there  Objection  tO  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 

^'"9'7r  ""•..""'-!!"      --0,121.578      th^rlo^e^^^eg^nSntiomMas-     ---^  - -r^^-rdS^en^'asro,,",^ 

.H,„...H   .,>«..     sachusetts?  m  ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 

.  1970  "PP^^P'"'™'  "J  »''"="'',  '°  ito        There  was  no  objection.  JS^^t  insert  ••.14.773.500":  and  the  Senate 

the  Act  is  Shown  in  parentheses  directly  ^he  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls-  ^?"°"^,,,  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
under  the  reduced  figure.  agreeing  votee  ot  the  7°  House,  on  the  ^.'/fTe  SnaV^l^bered  18.  and  .«™e 
■In  addition  the  Senate  Included  »30  -  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H^  S  [he  »ame«th  an  amendment,  as  fouo-a: 
OOOOOO  of  contract  authority  for  hospital  1,755,  making  approprlat  ons  tor  the  De-  a  ^_^  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
construction  which  was  agreed  to  in  conter-  partment  ot  Tr»h^P°"»"°°  ^f=?  ,,'^'^'J?  ment  Insert  ••»89.4«0.500^^;  and  the  Sen»t. 
erce  agencies  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  ment  ^^^^^^^ 

■  Includes    amounts    in    amendments    re-  1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met.  '^j^^^jidment  numbered  19:  That  the  Houeo 

pcned  in  reclinioil  disagreement,  after  fuU  and  tree  oonlerence.  have  agreM  ^         ^^  disagreement  to  the  amend- 

DANin.  J,  Flood,  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  numbers!  IB.  and  agree 

WILLIAM  H.  NATCHia,  respective  Houses  88  foUowB^            .„.„rt  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Nem.  Smith,  That  the  Senate  recede  from  1«  ^•°o-  ,1^^,  ^  ^^^  ^^  proposed  by  said  amend- 

w   B  HULL   Jr  menu  numbered  2,  15,  35.  37,  39.  42,  and  43,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ••»4.351.565.000'^:  and  the  6en»t« 

BOB  Casir.  That  the  House  recede  trom  Ite  disagree-  ^         ^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

OiOHOi  Mahon  ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num-  Amendment  numbered  JO:  That  the  House 

HoaniT     H      MlcHn,  bered  5.  11,  13,  27.  and  31:  and  agree  to  the  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 

OAun>  E.  SHalvM,  same  ment  ot  the  Senate  numbered  30.  aiid  agree 

CHAaLO-rrx  T    Hno,  Amendment  numbered  I :  That  the  House  „  ^^  5^^,,  ^m,  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 

JF^RASK  T.  Bow.  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  j^  „,„  ^j  the  stim  propoeed  by  said  amena- 

Manooer*  on  tfte  Part  ot  the  House.  ment  ot  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to  ^^^^  ^,^n  •■»2.446,785,950";  and  the  Sen»te 

thesame  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  agree  to  the  same. 

^-^—^~^—  lieu  ot  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment  Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 

.„.,«,r»,^.,™-r   ,-.B   r-oVTBTTBinw    ON  insert  •■»17,535.000'':  and  the  Senate  agree  to  j,,^,  ,n,n,  ,„  disagreement  to  tiie  amend- 

APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES   tJN  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  g^^^te  numbered  21,  and  agree 

HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION    1117,  Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House  to  the  Bune  with  an  amendment,  as  folio.™: 

TO   ESTABLISH    JOINT   COMMIT-  j^om  its  disagreement  to  the  amend-  m  ueu  ot  the  sum  propoeed  by  N^d  amend- 

TEE   ON   THE   ENVIRONMENT  ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree  to  ment   insert  ••»3,580,500";    and   the  Senate 

L     J,      -1         #  tiiA  nftmft  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  agree  to  the  same. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dlrecUon  of  '^°  "^'J  .^^n^^  by  said  amendment  ^^endment  numbered  22 :  •mat  the  House 

the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  ask  unanl-  "'       ,.                     ^  ^^  senate  agree  to  the  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  ain<md. 

mous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers  ^^  ment  ot  the  Senate  numbered  2a,  "d  agree 

Uble    the    Joint    resoIuUon    (H.J.    Res.  Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House  to  the  sarne  'pJJ,^  '™^'^^  ^'^l 

1117)  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  recede  from  its  disagreement  w  to.  amend-  '°^I^'' ^"^^^'^f^fri^e  tL^tter 

rn^tfrX^lis^Sr^rtlfeTerat  Z-JLTl^^tr^^T^J^-^' ^^.  ^tSS^f  l^^nded  to  read  a.  .oUo«:    ".7.- 

r 
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MO  000  a  p»rt  ol  th«  amount  authorized  to 
b«  apprt>prlat«l  for  tht  rtscal  year  1989  ; 
and  the  Seoiatc  agr«  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33:  That  the  Hou^e 
recede  rrom  Itj  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment 01  the  Senate  numbered  33.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  tollows. 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  »ald  amendment,  restore  the  matter 
stricken,  amended  to  read  as  follows  -tH- 
OOOOOO.  a  part  of  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1969  . 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same- 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24.  and  agree 
to  the  tame  aith  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ••«4a.935.000-;  and  the  Senate 
itfree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  35:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows- In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "•IBOOOOOO";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  \u  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  'MSOOOO';  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows m  ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "»3325.000":  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39  That  the  House 
recede  from  lia  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ■•»8.00O.0O0  ■;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  tne  House 
recede  from  ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  -eSO.OOO.OOO";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numtjered  33.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follow.^: 
Bestore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  toUowa: 

■Sic  303.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  ihall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  In  connection  wltii  commitments 
for  grants-m-ald  for  airport  development 
aggregating  more  than  »250.000.000  In  fiscal 
year  1971":  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follou-s: 
Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•Sec  304-  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations 
for  which  are  In  excess  of  «8500.000  for 
■Highway  Beauttflcatlon-  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
plus  the  additional  amounts  appropriated 
therefor- ;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 
Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  ■•«75.00O.00O-:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  aame. 

Amendment  numbered  3«:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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meat  of  the  senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
ij  Uie  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propcsed  by  said  amend- 
ment  in.<ert    ■»27.750.0O0 -:    and   the   Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40.  and  agree 
•  o  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows 
In  ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  -»13,000,0O0 ':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

.Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shaU  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses  m  connection  with  conunlt- 
menu  for  grants  for  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
lallon  aggregaung  more  than  $600,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1971"'.  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  6.  12. 
14.  32.  44.  and  45 

Edwakd  p.  Boland. 
John  J.  McPall. 
SIDNIT  R.  Ya-rrs 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  4). 
TOM    STEtI> 

Oeobci  H.  Mahon. 
Sn-vio  O.  CONTI 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  41 . 

WlLt.lAM   E.    MINSHALL 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  4), 
Jack  Edwakos, 
Funk  T  Bow, 
Managtrs  on  the  Part  0/  the  House. 
John  C.  Stcnsis. 
Wamcn  G.  Macnuson. 
John  O  Pastobe 

(excepting  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  SST I 
Item). 
Alan  Bible. 
CuFTOBO  p.  Case 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No   41. 
MAXCAarr  Chase  SsirrH. 
OcxDON  Aixorr. 
Managers  on  tne  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Statemikt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votea  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment*  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  17755)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  tor  the  flacal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  foUowlng  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  acUon  agreed 
upon  and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely: 

Tmi  I— dipaetment  or  TXANSPOaTA^noN 

OlTICf  ol  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  817.635.- 

000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  817.- 

230.000  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse  and  817.- 

840  OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  confereea  are  In  agreement  that  the 
funds  provided  shaU  also  be  available  for 
research  Into  the  meterologlcal  and  environ- 
mental eOIects  of  aircraft  flight  In  the  at- 
mosphere. ^^ 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  850O.0OO 
for  grants-in-aid  tor  natural  gas  plpeUne 
safety  Inatead  of  81.000.000  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate.  ^^ 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  8210.000.- 


000  for  clvtl  supersonic  aircraft  development 
instead  of  8289.965.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  comnilt;ee  of  conference  Is  recom- 
mending $210,000,000  for  continuing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  at  the  current  or 
most  economical  rate,  pending  further  re- 
view In  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
Coast  Guard 
Ameiidineni  No  5:  Deletes  language  as 
proposed  bv  :he  Senate 

Amendment  No.  6;  Reported  In  technical 
dlsagreemeni.  The  managers  on  Ihe  part  of 
the  House  will  oiler  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  Senate  amendment  making 
the  appropriation  for  operating  expenses 
available  for  certain  confidential  Investiga- 
tive expenses. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  i94,000.- 
OOO  for  acquisition,  construction,  and  Im- 
provements instead  of  S90.000.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  8100.000.000  as 
proposed  bv  (he  Senate. 

Amendmen-  No.  8:  Appropriates  J22.500,- 
OOO  for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  Instead  of  $19,500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Bouse  and  $23,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  senate, 

Amendmem  No  9,  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed bv  the  Senate  and  earmarks  $13,000.- 
000  tor  the  national  data  buoy  development 
project  Instead  of  $13,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Sen,ite.  „„„ 

Amendment  No  10:  Appropriates  .J20.00O.- 
OOO  for  the  oil  pollution  fund  Instead  of 
S35.0O0.00O  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Amendment  No  11:  Deletes  reference  to 
Federal  Airport  Act  and  inserts  In  lieu  there- 
of Public  Law  91-258  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  12:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  Senate  amendment  making 
the  funds  provided  available  for  arms  and 
ammunition. 

Amendment  No  13:  Appropriates  $951.- 
885  000  tor  operations  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $923,885,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  In  techiUcal 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  providing  that  $38,000,000 
of  the  appropriation  tor  operations  shall  be 
derived  from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trrurt 
Pund  for  combating  highjacking,  sabotage 
and  other  activities  endangering  the  security 
of  clvU  aviation. 

Amendment  No  15:  Appropriates  $45,000.- 
000  for  research  and  development  as  proposed 
by  the  House  Instead  of  847,500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate, 

Federal  Highmay  Atmintitration 
Amendment  No,  18:  Appropriates  $512,500 
for  the  office  ot  the  AdmlrUatrator.  salaries 
and  expenses,  Instead  of  $500,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $524,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Provides  transfer  of 
$14,773,500  from  the  appropriation  tor  "Fed- 
eral-ald-highways  (trust  fund)"  Instead  of 
$14,731,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$14'828  0O0  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No,  IB:  Provides  $88.480400 
for  Bureau  of  Public  Beads,  limitation  on 
general  expenses.  Instead  of  $88,488,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $70,433,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos.  19  and  30:  Appropriate 
84  351.365,000  for  Federal-ald-hlgh-waya 
(trust  fund)  instead  of  $4,350340,000  aa 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $4,353,390,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate,  and  provide  that  $2,- 
448  785,950  ShaU  be  derived  from  the  fiscal 
year  1970  authorlEatlon  Inatead  of  »2.444,- 


760,950  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $2,- 
448,810,950  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No,  21:  Appropriates  $3,580,- 
500  tor  motor  cai^rler  safety  Instead  of  $3,443,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,718,000 
,is  prop^tsed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No,  22:  Appropriates  $17,500,- 
000  for  forest  highways  (liquidation  ot  con- 
tract authorization)  Instead  of  815,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $20,000,000 
as  prop(jsed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  23:  Appropriates  $I4.0(X),- 
000  lor  public  lands  highways  (liquidation 
v>f  otintract  authorization)  instead  ot  S13,- 
OOO.OOll  as  projxised  by  the  House  and  $15.- 
OOO.OOO  >sproposed  by  the  Senate. 

iVciIionoI  Hightcay  Safety  Bureau 

Amendment  No   24;  Appropriates  $42,935.- 
000  for  traffic  and  highway  safety  Instead  of 
S40.435.000   as   proposed   by   the   House   and 
$47,601,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Amendment  No.  25 :  Appropriates  $18,000.- 
000  tor  high-speed  ground  transportation 
research  and  development  instead  ot  $21.- 
688  000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

No  pan  ot  the  reduction  Is  to  be  appUed 
to    the    0(fice-s    demonstration    programs. 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $950,000 
tor  railroad  research  Instead  ot  $900,000  aa 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,005,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed   bv    the   Senate   earmarking    not    less 
than    S230,0O0    for    freight    car    utilization 
studies. 
Urban   Mass   TransfMrtation   Administration 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  $3,325,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  ot  $3,200.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,450,000 
as  proposed  by  the  senate.  The  conlerence 
agreement  includes  21  positions  in  addition 
to  thcee  provided  by  the  House, 

Amendment  No  29:  Appropriates  $6,000.- 
OOO  tor  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration Instead  ot  $20,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

TITLE   n — BELATED   AGENCIES 
Cttil  Aeroriautics  Board 

Amendment  No.  30 :  Appropriates  $50,000,- 
000  for  payments  to  air  carriers  Instead  of 
$27327.000  ae  proposed   by  the  House  and 
858.300,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Amendment  No,  31:  Inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  earmarking  $300,000  ad- 
ditional for  the  employment  of  car  service 
agents. 

Amentiment  No.  33:  Reported  m  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  Senate  amendment  appro- 
priating $3,216,668  (together  with  such 
amounts  as  may  l>e  neceasary  to  pay  Inter- 
est i    for  payment  of  loan  guaranties. 

TITLE    m GCNDUkL     PROVISIONS 

Amendment  No.  33:  Restores  House  pro- 
vision and  limits  commitments  for  grants- 
in-aid  for  airport  development  to  $260,000.- 
000  Instead  of  $220,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Restore*  House  pro- 
vision and  limits  obUgatlons  for  highway 
beautlficatlon  to  $8,500,000.  plus  the  addl- 
tlotial  amounts  appropriated  therefor  In- 
stead of  $5,500,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 

Under  the  conference  agreement  virtually 
all  currently  authorized  obllgatlooal  author- 
ity will  have  been  provided  When  an  ad- 
ditional authorization  Is  enacted,  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  will  consider  any 
formal  supplemental  request  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Restores  section  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  House. 
CXVI 2690— Part  31 


Amendment  No.  36:  Limits  obligations  for 
State  and  community  highway  safety  to 
$75,000,000  Instead  of  $70,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $80,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37;  Restores  section  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  Ho-ase. 

.Amendment  No.  38:  Limits  obligations  for 
Forest  highways  to  $27,750,000  Instead  of 
$22,500,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
$33,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  39:  Restores  section  num- 
ber as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No  40:  Limits  obligations  tor 
Public  lands  highways  to  $13,000,000  Instead 
of  $10,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
S16,0O0,O(X)  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 

Amendment  No.  41 :  Restores  the  language 
proposed  by  the  House  placing  a  limitation 
on  administrative  expenses  in  connection 
with  commitments  for  grants  for  Urban  Mass 
Transportation,  amended  to  provide  for 
grants  aggregating  not  more  than  $600,000,000 
mstead  of  $214,0<XI,000  (plus  the  additional 
amounts  appropriated  therefor)  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  no  limitation  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate 

The  conferees  agree  with  the  overall  ob- 
jectives of  the  program,  but  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  requirements  of  the  UMTA  pro- 
gram should  be  subject  to  annual  appropria- 
tions review. 

The  additional  amount  provided  over  the 
House  bill  is  considered  to  be  realistic  at 
this  time  Inasmuch  as  the  obligations  will 
be  made  over  only  the  last  half  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year.  Program  levels  for  future 
years,  within  the  total  authorized.  wUl  then 
be  determined  as  the  program  progresses  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  requirements. 

Amendments  Nos.  42  and  43:  Restore  sec- 
tion numbers  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendments  Nos.  44  and  45:  Reported  in 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on 
the  part  ot  the  House  will  offer  motions  to 
recede  and  concur  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments which  provide  amended  language  pro- 
hibiting any  further  construction  of  the 
Miami  Jetport  or  of  any  other  air  facility 
In  the  State  of  Florida  lying  south  ot  the 
Okeechobee  Waterway  and  In  the  drainage 
basins  contributing  water  to  the  Everglades 
National  Park  until  it  has  been  shown  by 
an  appropriate  study  made  Jointly  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  that  such  an  airport 
will  not  have  an  adverse  environmental  ef- 
fect on  the  ecology  of  the  Everglades  and 
until  any  site  selected  on  the  basis  of  such 
study  Is  approved  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: Provided,  that  nothing  In  the  section 
shall  affect  the  availability  of  such  funds  to 
carry  out  this  study, 

COXrXBENCE    TOTAL W-TTH    COMPABISONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  au- 
thority tor  the  fiscal  year  1971  recommended 
by  the  committee  ot  conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1970  total,  the  1970 
budget  estimate  total,  and  the  House  and 
Senate  blUs  follows: 
New   budget    (obligatlonal) 

authority,  fiscal  year  1970.  •  82.346.  365.433 
Budget    estimates    of    new 

(obligatlonal)     authority 

fiscal       year       1971       (aa 

amended)  '2.741.827.437 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1971-.     ■3.579.579.837 
Senate  bUl.  fiscal  year  1971.     ■  2. 463. 933. 605 

Conference  agreement ■  •  2,  608. 134. 805 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with : 

New  budget  (obligation- 
all  authority,  fiscal  year 

1970  -1 +a8i.7«9.  laa 

Budget  estimates  of  new 
(obligatlonal)  author- 
ity, fiscal  year  1971  (as 
amended)     ■-138.asa.883 


House  bill,     fiscal     year 

1971    -$28,554,668 

Senate  hill,    fiscal     year 

1971 -154.211.000 

'  Includes  all  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  a  $214,000,000  advance  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1971. 

Uncludes  $188,011,000  advance  appropria- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1972. 

'  Includes  $150,000,000  advance  apprt^ria- 
llon  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

•  Includes  $3,216,668  reported  In  technical 
disagreement. 

•  Includes  $38,011,000  related  to  Oscal  year 
1972  budget  estimate. 

EOWAXO  P.  BoutND. 
John  J.  McFall. 

SmNET   H.   YATES 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  4 ) , 
Tom  Stsed. 
Geobcue  Mahon, 
Silvio  O.  conte 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  4), 
William  E   Minsrall 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  4). 
Jack  EnwABDS. 
FftAifK  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse 


APPOINTMENT  OF   CONFKREES   ON 

H.R  19333.  sEcrmrnES  investor 

PROTECTION  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half ol  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  ^West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Stacceksi  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
iHR.  19333)  to  provide  greater  pro- 
tection for  customers  of  registered  brok- 
ers and  dealers  and  members  of  national 
securities  exchanges,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
following  conferees;  Messrs.  Stagcess, 
Moss.  MtJRPHY  of  New  York.  Kuth,  and 
Habvey. 


EGG   PRODUCTS    INSPECTION   ACT 

Mr.  STOBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  (xinsent  for  the  Immedi- 
ate conslderaUon  ol  the  bill  (H.R.  19888' 
to  provide  for  the  Inspection  of  certain 
egg  products  by  the  D.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture;  restriction  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  certain  tjualities  of  eggs ;  uniform- 
ity of  standards  for  eggs  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce:  and  cooperation  with 
State  Bg«icies  in  administration  of  this 
act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follovx: 

HR.  19888 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Hepresentaticet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  -Egg  Producu  In- 
spection Act". 
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LCGiaUhTIVC  riNOINC  ^ 

Sec.  2    Eggs  and  egg  product*  are  an  im- 
Dortanc  aource  of  i&e  Nations  total  supply 
hi   food,    and   are   used   in  food   In   various 
forms    They  are  consumed  throughout  the 
Nation  and  the  major  portion  thenKrf  moves 
!n  intersiaie  or  foreign  commerce    It  la  M- 
sentlal.    in    the    public    Interest,    that    tne 
health    and   weUare   ot   consumers   be   pro- 
tected  by    the   adoption   of   measurea   pre- 
scribed herein  lor  assuring  that  eggs  ma  eRs 
products  distributed  to  them  and   used  in 
products  consumed  by  them  are  whoIe^Mne. 
otherwise  not  aduUermted.  and  properly  la- 
beled and  packaged-  Lack  or  effective  regu- 
lation  for    the    handling    or    disposition   of 
unwholesome,  otherwue  «»^terated.  or  im- 
properly  labeled  or   packaged   egg  producU 
Jjid  certain  qualities  of  eggs  Is  mjurjous  to 
the  pubUc  weUare  and  destroys  markeU  for 
wholesome,    not    adulterated,    and    properly 
Ubeled  and  packaged  eggs  and  egg  produc^ 
and  results  in  sundry  loascs  to  producer*  and 
processors,  ai  well  as  Injury  to  consumers. 
Unwholesome,  otherwise  adulterated,  or  im- 
properly  labeled  or  packaged  producU  can 
be  sold  at  lower  prices  and  compete  unfairly 
with   the   wholesome,  not   adulterated,  and 
properly  labeled  and  packaged  Prt>ducts    to 
the  detriment  of  consumers  and  the  public 
aenerally.   It    is  hereby   found  that   all   egg 
products  and  the  qualities  of  eggs  which  are 
regulated  under  this  Act  are  either  In  inter- 
•tate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  substantially 
»ff«t  such  commerce,  and  that  regnlatlou 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Sec- 
retary of   Health.   Education,   and  Welfare. 
Md   cooperation   by    the   States   and   other 
lurvsdlctions    as  contemplated  by  this  Acc. 
ire    approprtate   to   prevent    and   eU™!"" 
burdens  upon  such  commerce,  to  effectlvelj 
regulate  such  commerce,  and  to  protect  tne 
health  and  welfare  of  consumers 


jreCLAkATlOM    or   POLICT 

SIC  3.  It  13  hereby  declared  to  be  the  pol- 
ler of  the  Congreaa  to  provide  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  certain  egg  products,  retrtctlona  upon 
the  dlspoaitloo  of  certain  qualities  of  egg*. 
«nd  uniformity  of  standarda  for  eggs,  and 
olherwlK  regulate  the  processing  and  dlstrl- 
iratlon  of  egg*  and  egg  products  as  herein- 
after prescribed  to  prevent  the  movement  or 
Bale  for  human  food,  of  eggs  and  egg  prod- 
ucU which  are  adulterated  or  mlsbranded  or 
otherwise  in  violation  of  this  Act. 
xtxTuamom 

SEC  4  Tot  purpoaes  of  this  Act — 
(a)  The  term  "adulteratwJ"  applies  to  any 
egg  or  egg  product  under  one  or  more  of  the 
foUowlng  circumstance* — 

(1)  if  it  bear*  or  contain*  any  poUonoua 
or  deleterious  substance  which  may  render 
It  Injurious  to  health:  but  in  case  the  sub- 
Btance  is  not  an  added  substance,  such  article 
BbaU  not  be  considered  adulterated  under 
ihla  clause  U  the  quantity  of  such  substance 
in  or  on  such  article  does  not  ordinarily  ren- 
der It  injurious  to  health: 

(2)  (A)  If  It  bears  or  contains  any  added 
poisonous  or  added  deleterious  substance 
(Other  than  one  which  Is  (1)  a  peatlbide 
chemical  in  or  on  a  raw  agriculture  cpta- 
modity;  (11)  a  food  additive;  or  (ill)  r  oolor 
additive)  which  may.  In  the  judgnjent  of  the 
Secretary,  make  such  article  unfit  for  human 
food:  _, 

(B)  If  It  is.  In  whole  or  in  part,  a  raw  agn- 
culturaJ  commodity  and  such  commodity 
bear*  or  contains  a  pesticide  chemical  which 
is  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of  section  408 
ut  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  Coainetlc 
Act: 

(C)  If  it  bear*  or  contains  any  food  addi- 
tive which  1*  unsafe  within  the  meaning  of 
aectlon  409  of  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act; 

(Di  If  it  bear*  or  contain*  any  color  addi- 
tive which  1*  unsafe  within  the  meaning  (rf 
section  70«  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug  and 


Coemetlc  Act:  Proirfded.  That  an  article  which 
IS  not  otherwise  deemed  adulterated  under 
clause  (B),  (C).  or  (D)  ahaU  nevertheleas  be 
deemed  adulterated  If  use  of  the  pe*tlclde 
chemical,  food  additive,  or  color  additive,  in 
or  on  such  article,  is  prohibited  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Secretary  In  official  planU; 

(3)  If  It  consist*  in  whole  or  In  part  of  any 
fUthy.  putrid,  or  decomposed  substance,  or 
If  It  18  Otherwise  unfit  for  human  food: 

{*)  If  it  has  been  prepared,  packaged,  or 
held  under  insanitary  conditions  whereby  It 
may  have  become  contaminated  with  filth, 
or  whereby  It  may  have  been  rendered  in- 
jxirlous  to  health: 

(6)  If  it  t»  an  egg  which  ha*  been  sub- 
jected to  lncul»Uon  or  the  product  of  any 
egg  which  has  been  subjected  to  Incuba- 
tion; 

(6)  if  lu  container  la  composed,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  of  any  poisonous  or  deletertoiis 
subetance  which  may  render  the  contents 
injurious  to  health: 

(7)  If  It  has  been  Intentionally  sub- 
jected to  radiation,  unless  the  use  of  the 
radiation  was  in  conformity  with  a  regula- 
Uon  or  exemption  In  effect  pursuant  to 
secUon  409  of  the  Federal  Food  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act;  or 

(8)  if  any  valuable  constituent  has  been 
in  whole  or  in  part  omitted  or  abstracted 
therefrom;  or  it  any  substance  has  been 
substituted,  wholly  or  in  part  therefor:  or 
If  damage  or  inferiority  has  been  added 
Thereto  or  mixed  or  packed  therewith  so 
as  to  Increase  it«  bulk  or  weight,  or  reduce 
Its  quality  or  strength,  or  make  It  appear 
better  or  of  greater  value  than  It  Is. 

(b)  The  term  "capable  of  use  as  human 
food"  shall  apply  to  any  egg  or  egg  product, 
unless  It  is  denattxred.  or  otherwise  identi- 
fied, a*  required  by  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  to  deter  lis  use  as  human 
food. 

(c)  The  term  "commerce"  mean*  inter- 
state, foreign,  or  Intrastate  commerce. 

(d)  The  term  "container"  or  "package" 
includes  any  box.  can.  Un.  plastic,  or  other 
receptacle,  wrapper,  or  cover. 

^ll  The  term  "immediate  container" 
means  any  consumer  package:  or  any  other 
container  in  which  egg  product*,  not  con- 
sumer packaged,   are  packed. 

(2)  The  term  "shipping  container" 
mean*  any  container  uaed  In  packaging  a 
product  packed  in  an  Immediate  container. 
te)  The  term  "egg  handler"  means  any 
peraon  who  engage*  In  any  bualnees  in 
commerce  which  involve*  buymg  or  aelUng 
any  egg*  (as  a  poultry  producer  or  other- 
wise), or  processing  any  egg  product*,  or 
otherwise  using  any  egg*  in  the  preparation 
of  human  food 

(f)  The  term  "egg  product"  meanc  any 
dried.  froBen.  or  liquid  eggs,  with  or  with- 
out added  ingredient*,  excepting  product* 
which  contain  eggs  only  in  a  relatively 
small  proportion  or  historically  have  not 
been.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary, 
considered  by  consumers  as  products  of  the 
egg  food  industry,  and  which  may  be  ex- 
empted by  the  Secretary  under  such  con- 
ditions as  be  may  prescribe  to  assure  that 
the  egg  ingredients  are  not  adulterated  and 
such  products  are  not  represented  a*  egg 
products. 

(g)  The  term  "egg"  means  the  BheU  egg 
of  the  damcBttcated  chicken,  turkey,  duck, 
goose,  or  guinea. 

(1)  The  tenn  "check"  mean*  an  egg  that 
has  a  broken  shell  or  crack  In  the  shell  but 
has  its  aheU  membrane*  Intact  and  contenU 
not  leaking. 

l2)  *nie  term  "clean  and  sound  »heU  egg" 
mean*  any  egg  whcee  «heU  U  free  of  adher- 
ing dirt  or  foreign  material  and  1*  not  cracked 
or  broken. 

(3)  The  term  "dirty  egg"  mean*  an  egg  that 
ha*  a  ahell  that  is  unbroken  and  ha*  adher- 
ing dirt  or  foreign  material. 


(4)  The  term  "incubator  reject"  means 
an  egg  that  has  been  subjected  to  incubation 
ajid  has  been  removed  from  IncubaUon  dur- 
ing the  hatching  operation*  as  Infertile  or 
otherwise  unhatchable. 

(5)  The  term  'inedible"  means  eggs  of  the 
foUowlng  descriptions :  black  roU.  yeUow 
roU  white  rots,  mixed  rots  (addled  eggs), 
sour  eggs,  eggs  with  green  whites,  eggs  with 
stuck  yolk,  moldy  eggs,  musty  eggs,  egg* 
showing  blood  rings,  and  eggs  containing 
embryo  chick*  (at  or  beyond  the  blood  ring 

*  ^i)  The  term  "leaker"  an  egg  that  has  a 
crack  or  break  in  the  «heU  and  shell  mem- 
brane*  to  the  extent  that  the  egg  content* 
are  exposed  or  are  exuding  or  tree  to  exude 
through  the  sheU. 

(7)  The  term  "loss"  means  an  egg  that  is 
unfit  for  human  food  because  It  Is  *mashed 
or  broken  so  that  It*  contsnu  are  leaking: 
or  overheated,  frozen,  or  contaminated:  or 
an  incubator  reject;  or  because  it  contain* 
a  bloody  white,  large  meat  spots,  a  lar^ 
quanUly  of  blood,  or  other  foreign  material. 

(8)  The  term  "restricted  egg"  mean*  any 
check,  dirty  egg.  incubator  reject.  Inedible, 
leaker,  or  loss. 

(h)  The  urm  "Pair  Packaging  and  Lab^ 
ing  Act"  means  the  Act  so  entitled,  approved 
November  3,  19M  (80  SUt  1296).  and  Act* 
amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary  there- 


"(i)  The  term  "Federal  Food.  Drug,  and 
CosmeUc  Act"  mean*  the  Act  *o  enUtled.  ap- 
proved June  35.  1938  (53  SUt.  1040).  and 
Acts  amendatory  thereof  or  supplementary 

(I)  The  term  "inspection"  means  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  such  inspection  method*  and 
technique*  as  are  deemed  necessary  by  the 
reaponslble  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act 

(k)  The  term  "inspector"'  means: 

(1)  any  employee  or  official  of  the  United 
StatM  Government  authorised  to  inspect 
eggs  or  egg  products  tinder  the  authority  of 
thU  Act;  or 

(2)  any  employee  or  official  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  or  local  Jurisdiction 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  to  inspect  eggs 
or  egg  products  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  under  an  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Secretary  and  the  approprUte 
State  or  other  agency. 

(1)  The  term  "mlsbranded"  eball  apply 
to  egg  products  which  are  not  labeled  and 
packaged  m  accordance  with  tha  require- 
ments prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary under  section  7  of  thi*  Act. 

(ml  The  term  "official  certificate"  means 
any  certificate  prescribed  by  regulations  ot 
the  Secretary  for  issuance  by  an  inspector 
or  other  person  performing  official  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(n)  The  term  "official  device"  mean*  any 
device  pTe«:rtb«l  or  authwlsed  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  use  m  applying  any  official  mark. 
(o)  The  term  "official  inspection  legend" 
mean*  any  symbol  prescribed  by  regulation* 
of  the  Secretary  showing  that  egg  producW 
were  inspected  In  accordance  with  this  Act. 
(p)  The  term  "official  mark"  mean*  the 
official  InspecUon  legend  or  any  other  sym- 
bol prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  Identify  the  statu*  of  any  article 
under  thl*  Act. 

(q)  The  term  "official  plant"  mean*  any 
plant  a*  determined  by  the  Sacretaij.  at 
which  ln*pectlon  of  the  processing  of  egg 
products  is  maintained  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act. 

(r)  The  term  "official  standards  means 
the  sundarda  of  quality,  grades,  and  weight 
classes  for  eggs,  in  effect  upon  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  or  a*  thereafter  amended 
under  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  946 
(60  Stat.  1087.  a*  amended.  7  U.SC.  leai 
et  seq  ). 


(B)  The  term  "pasteurize"  mean*  the  sub- 
jecting of  each  particle  of  egg  product*  to 
heat  or  other  treatments  to  destroy  harm- 
ful viable  micro-organisms  by  such  processes 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary. 

(t)  The  term  "person"  means  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  association, 
or  other  business  unit. 

(u)  Tlie  terms  "pesticide  chemical."  "food 
additive."  "color  additive."  and  "raw  agri- 
cultural commodity"  shall  have  the  same 
meaning  for  piupoaes  of  this  Act  as  under 
the  Federal  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act. 

(V)  The  term  "plant"  means  any  place 
of  business  where  egg  products  are  processed. 

(w)  The  term  "processing"  means  manu- 
facturing egg  product*.  Including  breaking 
eggs  or  filtering,  mixing,  blending,  pasteur- 
izing, stabilizing,  cooling.  Ireeslng.  drying, 
or  packaging  egg  producU. 

(X)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  or  his  delegate. 

(y)  The  term  "State"  means  any  Stat*  of 
the  United  States,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Island*  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  the  District  of  Ccdumbla. 

(z)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
States. 

ZNSPBCnON,    EOKSPECnoH,    CONDEMNATION 

Sec.  8.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  entry  into  or  flow  or  movement  In  com- 
merce of,  or  the  burdening  of  commerce  by, 
any  egg  product  which  Is  capable  ot  iise  as 
human  food  and  is  mlsbranded  or  adulter- 
ated, the  Secretary  shall,  whenever  processing 
operations  are  being  conducted,  cause  contin- 
uous inspection  to  be  made.  In  accordance 
with  the  regulations  promulgated  under  this 
Act,  of  the  processing  of  egg  products,  in 
each  plant  processing  egg  products  for  com- 
merce, unless  exempted  under  section  IS  of 
this  Act.  Without  restricting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  preceding  sentence  to  other  kinds 
of  establishments  within  Its  provisions,  amy 
food  manufacturing  establishment,  institu- 
tion, or  restaurant  which  uses  any  eggs  tliat 
do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraph 
(a)  (1)  of  aecUou  15  of  this  Act  in  the  prep- 
aration of  any  articles  for  human  food  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  a  plant  processing  egg  prod- 
ucts, with  respect  to  such  operaUons. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  at  any  time,  shall 
cause  such  retention,  segregation,  and  re- 
inspectlon  as  he  deems  necessary  of  eggs 
and  egg  products  capable  of  use  a*  human 
food  In  each  official  plant. 

(c)  Eggs  and  egg  products  found  to  be 
adulterated  at  official  plants  shall  be  con- 
demned and.  if  no  appeal  be  taken  from 
such  determination  of  condemnation,  such 
article*  shall  be  destroyed  for  human  food 
purposes  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspec- 
tor: Provided.  That  article*  which  may  by 
reprocessing  be  made  not  adulterated  need 
not  be  condemned  and  destroyed  if  »o  re- 
processed under  the  supervision  of  an  In- 
spector and  thereafter  found  to  be  not  adul- 
terated. If  an  appeal  be  taken  from  such 
determination,  the  eggs  or  egg  product*  shall 
be  appropriately  marked  and  segregated 
pending  cocnpletlon  of  an  appeal  infipectlon, 
which  appeal  shall  be  at  the  cost  of  the  ap- 
pellsnt  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
appeal  is  frivolous.  If  the  determination  of 
condemnation  is  sustained,  the  eggs  or  egg 
products  shall  \3e  destroyed  for  human  food 
purposes  tuider  the  supervision  of  an  Inspec- 
tor. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  cause  such  other 
Inspections  to  be  made  of  the  business  prem- 
ises, faculties.  Inventory,  operations,  and 
records  of  egg  handleni.  and  the  records  and 
inventory  of  other  persons  required  to  keep 
records  under  section  11  of  this  Act.  a*  he 
deem*  appopriate  (and  in  the  caae  of  shell 
egg  packers,  packing  eggs  for  the  ultimate 
consumer,  at  leaat  once  each  calendar  quar- 
ter) to  aeaure  that  only  eggs  fit  for  human 
food  are  used  for  soch  purpose,  and  otherwise 
to  assure  compliance  by  egg  handler*  and 


other  person*  with  the  requirements  of 
section  B  of  this  Act.  except  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall 
cause  such  inspections  to  l>e  made  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  assure  compliance  with 
such  requirements  at  food  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  Institutions,  and  restau- 
rants, other  than  plant*  processing  egg  prod- 
ucts. Representatives  of  said  Secretaries 
shall  be  afforded  access  to  all  such  places  of 
business  for  purpose*  of  making  the  liupec- 
tions  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

SANFTATION,    rACIUTieS.    AND    PRACTICXS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Each  official  plant  ahall  be  op- 
erated m  accordance  with  aucb  sanitary  prac- 
tices and  shall  have  such  premises,  fadlltlea, 
and  equipment  as  are  required  by  regula- 
tions promulgated  by  the  Secretary  to  effec- 
tuate the  purposes  of  this  Act,  including  re- 
quirements for  segregation  and  disposition 
of  restricted  eggs. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  refuse  to  render 
InspecUon  to  any  plant  whose  premises,  fa- 
cilities, or  equipment,  or  the  operation  there- 
of, fall  to  meet  the  req\Jirement*  of  thl* 
section. 

PASTCnaiZATTOH   AND  UtXtLXHG  OT  EGG 
PBODDCTS  AT  omCIAL  PLANT* 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Egg  products  inspected  at  any 
official  plant  under  the  authority  of  thl*  Act 
and  found  to  be  not  adulterated  shall  be 
pasteurized  before  they  leave  the  official 
plant,  except  as  otherwlae  permitted  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary,  and  Bhall  at  the 
time  they  leave  the  official  plant,  bear  in  dis- 
tinctly legible  form  on  their  shipping  con- 
tainer* or  immediate  container*,  or  both, 
when  required  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, the  official  inspection  legend  and  offi- 
cial plant  number,  of  the  plant  where  the 
products  were  processed,  and  such  other  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  may  require  by 
regulations  to  describe  the  producu  ade- 
quately and  to  assure  that  thfcy  will  not  have 
false  or  misleading  labeling. 

(b)  No  labeling  or  container  shall  be  used 
for  egg  products  at  official  plants  If  It  is  false 
or  misleading  or  has  not  been  approved  a* 
required  by  the  regulations  of  the  Secretary. 
If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
any  labeling  or  the  size  or  form  of  any  con- 
tainer In  use  or  proposed  for  use  with  re- 
spect to  egg  products  at  any  official  plant  is 
false  or  misleading  in  any  particular,  he  may 
direct  that  such  use  be  withheld  In  any  par- 
ticular, he  may  direct  that  such  use  be  with- 
held unless  the  labeling  or  container  Is  mod- 
ified in  such  manner  as  he  may  prescribe  so 
that  it  will  not  be  false  or  misleading.  If 
the  person  usmg  or  proposing  to  use  the 
labeling  or  container  does  not  accept  the  de- 
termination of  the  Secreury.  auch  person 
mav  request  a  hearing,  but  the  use  of  the 
labeling  or  container  shall,  ii  the  Secretary 
so  directs,  be  withheld  pending  hearing  and 
final  determination  by  the  Secretary.  Any 
such  determinouon  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  conclusive  unle33.  within  thirty  days  after 
receipt  of  notice  of  such  final  determination. 
the  person  adversely  affected  thereby  appeals 
to  the  United  States  court  of  i^ipeals  for  the 
circuit  In  which  such  person  has  Its  princi- 
pal place  of  business  or  to  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit.  The  provisions  of  section  304 
of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  1921  (43 
Stat.  163,  as  amended;  7  VS.C.  194),  shall  be 
applicable  to  appeals  taken  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

rttoMiBrrso  acts 
Sec.  8.  (a)(1)  No  person  shall  buy.  sell, 
or  transport,  or  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  or  offer  to 
receive  for  transportation,  in  any  business  in 
commerce  any  restricted  eggs,  capable  of  use 
as  human  food,  except  as  authorized  by  reg- 
ulations of  the  Secretary  under  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe  to  assure  that  only 
egg*  fit  tor  human  food  are  tised  for  such 
purpose. 

(2)  No  egg  handler  shall  possess  with  in- 


tent to  use,  or  use,  any  restricted  eggs  in  the 
preparation  of  human  food  for  commerce 
except  that  such  eggs  may  be  so  possessed 
and  used  when  authorized  by  regulation* 
of  the  Secretary  under  such  conditions  as  he 
may  prescribe  to  assure  that  only  eggs  fit 
for  human  food  are  used  for  such  purpose. 

(b)(1)  No  person  shaU  process  any  egg 
products  for  commerce  at  any  plant  except 
in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  No  person  ehall  buy,  sell,  or  transport, 
or  offer  to  buy  or  sell,  or  offer  or  receive  for 
transportation,  in  commerce  any  egg  prod- 
ucts required  to  be  inspected  under  this  Act 
tinless  they  tiave  been  so  inspected  and  are 
labeled  and  packaged  In  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  section  7  of  this  Act. 

(3)  No  operator  of  any  official  plant  shall 
fall  to  comply  vrtth  any  rqulrement*  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  6  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  thereunder. 

(4)  No  operator  of  any  official  plant  shall 
allow  any  egg  products  to  be  moved  from 
such  plant  If  they  are  adulterated  or  mls- 
branded and  capable  of  use  a*  human  food. 

(c)  No  person  shall  violate  any  provision 
of  section  10,  11,  or  17  of  thl*  Act. 

(d)  No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufactxire,  cast,  print.  llthogn^>h. 
or  otherwise  make  any  device  containing  any 
official  mark  or  slmiijatlon  thereof,  or  any 
label  bearing  any  such  mark  or  simulation, 
or  any  form  of  official  certificate  or  simula- 
tion thereof,  except  a*  authorized  by  the 
Secretary; 

(3)  forge  or  alter  any  ofBclal  device,  mark, 
or  certificate; 

(3)  without  authorization  from  the  Secre- 
tary, use  any  official  device,  mark,  or  certifi- 
cate, or  simulation  thereof,  or  detach,  deface, 
or  destroy  any  official  device  or  mark;  or  use 
any  labeling  or  container  ordered  to  be  with- 
held from  use  under  section  7  of  this  Act 
after  final  Judicial  affirmance  of  such  order 
or  expiration  of  the  time  for  appeal  if  no 
appeal  is  taken  under  said  section: 

14)  contrary  to  the  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary.  faU  to  use.  or  to  detach. 
delace,  or  destroy  any  official  device,  mark. 
or  certlCcate; 

(5)  knowln^y  possess,  without  promptly 
notifying  the  Secretary  or  his  represenutlve. 
Bjxy  official  device  or  any  counterfeit,  simu- 
lated, forged,  or  improperly  altered  official 
c*rtmcate  or  any  device  or  label,  or  any  eggs 
or  egg  products  bearing  any  counterfeit,  sim- 
ulated, forged,  or  Improperly  altered  official 
mark; 

(6)  knowingly  make  any  false  statement 
in  any  shipper's  certificate  or  other  nonoffi- 
cial  or  official  certificate  provided  for  in  the 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secret*ry: 

17)  knowingly  represent  that  any  article 
has  been  inspected  or  exempted,  under  this 
Act.  When.  In  fact,  it  has.  reepectivrty.  not 
been  so  inspected  or  exempted:  and 

(8)  refuse  access,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
to  any  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  WeUare.  to  any  plant  or  other 
place  or  business  subject  to  inspection  under 
any  provisions  of  thl*  Act. 

(e)  No  person,  while  an  official  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  Government  or 
any  State  or  local  governmental  agency,  or 
thereafter,  shall  use  to  his  own  advantage, 
or  reveal  other  than  to  the  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  or  any  SUte  or  other  government  in 
their  official  capacity,  or  as  ordered  by  a 
court  in  a  Judicial  proceeding,  any  Informa- 
tion acquired  under  the  authority  of  this 
Act  concerning  any  matter  which  is  entltied 
to  protection  as  a  trade  secret. 

fedesal   and   state   coopeestton 

Sec.  9.  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  he 

determines  that  it  would  effectuate  the  pur- 

posea  of  this  Act,  cooperate  with  appropriate 

Stat*  and  other  governmental  agencies,  in 
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cajrytug  out  any  provisions  of  this  Act  In 
carrymg  out  the  provisions  at  this  Act  the 
Secretary  nuy  conduct  such  examinations. 
InvestiCHtlons.  and  liispectlona  ns  he  deter- 
mines pracl:c^bl«  liirough  sny  officer  or  t^" 
plovee  ot  imv  such  »«cncy  commissioned  bj 
him  lor  Buci  purpc«e  The  Secretary  shall 
reimburse  the  States  and  other  agencies  for 
the  costs  incurred  by  them  m  such  coopera- 
tive programs. 

tCtS     .\NO     tec     PSODOCTS     KOT     nUIMDCO     FOS 
Kt;MAN    FOOD 

SIC  10  Inspection  5h»ll  not  he  provided 
under  this  Act  at  any  plant  for  the  proc- 
essing of  any  egg  products  which  are  n« 
intended  for  use  as  human  food,  but  fuch 
articles  prior  to  their  oBer  for  sale  or  trans- 
ptnation  m  cimmerce.  shall  be  denatured 
or  otherwise  identified  as  prescribed  by  rej;- 
uljuons  ot  the  Secretary  to  deter  their  us* 
for  human  food  No  person  shall  buy.  sell. 
or  tran4p"rt  or  oSer  to  buy  or  sell,  or  oOer 
or  receive  for  transportation.  In  commerce, 
anv  restricted  eggs  or  egg  producu  which 
are'  not  Intended  [or  use  as  human  food 
ui^less  they  are  denatured  or  otherwise  Iden- 
tified as  required  by  the  reguUUona  of  the 
Secretary-. 

RECOKD  .4ND  BKLATED  REgtJIMMEMTS  »OB 
PaoCESSOBS  OF  EOCS  AND  ECO  FBOOtTCTS  .M*0 
RIXATED   INDCSnUXa 

Sfc  11  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
promulgated  thereunder,  all  persons  engaged 
In  the  business  of  transporting,  shipping,  or 
receiving  anv  eggs  or  egg  products  In  com- 
merce or  holding  such  articles  so  received 
and  ill  egg  handlers,  shall  maintain  such 
records  showing,  for  such  time  and  In  such 
form  and  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  may  prescribe,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  concerned  therewith,  the 
receipt,  dellverv.  sale,  movement,  and  dlspo- 
slUon  of  all  eggs  and  egg  products  handled 
by  them,  and  shall,  upon  the  request  of  a 
duly  luthorlMd  representative  of  either  of 
said  SecretoTlea.  permit  him  at  reasonable 
times  to  have  access  t.j  and  to  copy  .ill  such 
records. 

PENttTtES 
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secretary  the  name  and  address  of  the  per- 
son from  whom  he  received  such  eggs  or 
egg  products  and  copies  of  all  documents.  If 
there  be  anv.  pert.ilnlng  to  the  delivery  ot 
the  eggs  or  egg  producu  to.  or  by.  such  car- 
rier or  warehoinieihan. 

ic)  Any  person  who  forcibly  assaults,  re- 
sists, opposes.  Impedes,  Intimidates,  or  In- 
terferes with  any  person  while  engaged  In 
or  on  account  of  the  performance  ot  his  offl- 
dal  duUes  under  this  Act  ahall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
than  three  yeirs.  or  both.  Whoever.  In  the 
commission  of  any  such  act.  uses  a  deadly 
or  dangerous  weapon,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  »10.000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both  Whoever  kUls  any  person 
while  engaged  In  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  his  official  duties  under  this 
Act  shall  be  puiUshed  as  provided  under 
secUons  IIU  and  1113  of  tlOe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code. 


Sec.  12    lai  An;-  person  who  commits  any 
oRense  pn>hlblted  by  section  8  of  this  Act 
shsill  upon  conviction  be  subject  to  Unprlscn- 
ment  for  not  more  than  cne  year,  or  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  iwth  such  im- 
prisonment and  fine,  but  if  such  violation 
Involves  Intent  to  defraud    cr  any  dls'rlbu- 
tlon  cr   attempted  distribution   of  any   ar- 
ticle that  is  known  to  be  adulterated   i  ex- 
cept   as  deBned  In   section  4lal(a>    of   this 
Act  1 .  such  person  shall    be  subject  to  Im- 
prisonment for  not   more  than  three  years 
or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  both 
When  construing  or  enforcing  the  provlElons 
of  section  8.  the  act.  omlss'on.  or  failure  of 
any  person  acting  for  or  employed  by  any  In- 
dividual,   partnership,    corporation,    or    as- 
sociation wlthm   the  scope  of   his  employ- 
men*,  or  office  shall  In  every  case  be  deemed 
the    act.    omission,    or    failure    of   such    m- 
dlvldual.    partnership.    corporaUon.    or    as- 
sociation, as  well  as  of  such  per?ion. 

lb)  No  carrier  or  warehouseman  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalties  of  this  Act.  other 
than  the  penalties  for  violation  of  section 
11  of  this  Act  or  paragraph  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion 12.  by  reason  of  his  receipt,  carriage, 
holding  or  delivery,  m  the  usual  course  of 
business,  as  a  carrier  or  warehouseman  of 
eggs  or  egg  product?  owned  by  another  per- 
son unless  the  carrier  or  warehouseman  has 
knowledge,  or  la  m  possession  of  facts  which 
would  cau.se  a  reasonable  person  to  believe 
that  such  eggs  or  egg  producu  were  not 
eligible  for  traiupoftatlon  under,  or  were 
otherwise  In  violation  ot.  this  Act.  or  unless 
the  carrier  or  warehouseman  refuses  to  fur- 
nish on  request  mt  a  repreaenlaUve  of  the 


BEPOHTINC    or   VIOI,AT10N5 

Sec.  13.  Before  any  violation  of  this  Act 
Is  reported  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei- 
tare  to  any  United  States  attorney  for  In- 
stitution of  a  criminal  prt>ceed!ng.  the  per- 
son against  whom  such  proceeding  Is  con- 
templated shall  be  given  reasonable  notice 
of  the  alleged  violation  and  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  orally  or  In  writing  with 
regard  to  such  contemplated  proceeding. 
Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  or 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  report  for  criminal  prosecution  vio- 
lations of  this  Act  whenever  he  believes  that 
the  public  Interest  wlU  be  adequately  served 
and  compliance  with  the  Act  obtained  by 
a  Euitsble  written  notice  of  warning. 

aeCt'LATIONS  AND  ADSITNISTRATtON 

SEC-  14.  The  Secretary  shall  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  purposes  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  and  shall  be  responsible 
tor  the  administration  and  enforcement  of 
this  Act  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  par- 
agraph (d)  of  section  S  of  this  Act. 

EXEStPnOIVB 

Sec  15.  lal  The  Secretary  may.  by  regula- 
tion and  under  ruch  conditions  and  proce- 
dures as  he  may  prescribe,  exempt  from  epe- 
c.flc  provisions  of  this  Act — 

<1 1  the  sale,  transportation.  p-)S»esslon.  or 
use  of  eugs  which  contain  no  more  restricted 
eggs  than  are  allowed  by  the  tolerance  In 
the  ofTtclal  .standards  of  United  States  con- 
sumer grades  for  shell  eggs; 

(2i  the  processing  of  egg  products  at  any 
plant  where  the  facilities  and  operating  pro- 
cedures meet  such  sanitary  standards  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and 
where  the  eggs  received  or  u^ed  In  the  manu- 
facture of  egg  products  contain  no  more  re- 
rtrlced  eggs  than  are  allowed  b\'  the  official 
standard'  of  United  States  consumer  grades 
for  shell  eggs,  and  the  egg  products  proc- 
essed at  such  plant: 

131  the  sale  ot  eggs  by  any  poultry  pro- 
ducer from  hi!  own  Bocks  directly  to  a  house- 
hold consumer  exclusively  for  use  by  such 
consumer  and  members  of  his  household  and 
his  n-'npaylng  guests  and  employees,  and 
the  transponatlon.  possession,  and  use  of 
such  eggs  In  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph; 

I4»  the  processing  of  egg  products  by  any 
poultry  producer  from  eggs  ot  his  own 
nocks'  production  for  sale  of  such  producu 
directly  to  a  household  consumer  exclusively 
for  use  by  such  consumer  and  members  of 
hu  household  and  his  nonpaylng  guesw  and 
employeea,  and  the  egg  producu  so  processed 
when  handled  In  accordance  with  this  para- 
graph; 

i5i  the  aale  of  eggs  by  sheU  egg  packera 
on  his  own  premlaee  dlreoUy  to  houaehold 
consumera  for  u»e  by  such  consumer  ana 


members  of  his  household  and  his  nonpay- 
lng guesu  and  employees,  and  the  trans- 
portation, possession,  and  use  ot  such  eggs 
In  accordance  with  this  paragraph: 

(6)  tor  «uch  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed 
two  vears)  during  the  Initiation  of  operations 
under  this  Act  as  the  Secretary  determines 
that  It  is  impracticable  to  provide  inspecuon. 
the  processing  of  egg  producu  at  any  class  of 
planu  and  the  egg  producu  processed  at 
such  plants:  and 

(7)  the  sale  ot  eggs  by  any  egg  producer 
with  an  annual  egg  production  from  less 
than  five  hundred  hen  nock. 

(bl  The  Secretary  may  Immediately  sus- 
pend or  terminate  any  exemption  under 
paragraph  (al  (2)  or  (6)  of  this  section  at 
any  time  with  respect  to  any  person  it  Uie 
oondlUons  of  exemption  prescribed  by  this 
section  or  the  regulations  ot  the  Secretary 
are  not  being  met  The  Secretary  may  modify 
or  revoke  any  regulation  granting  exemption 
under  this  Act  whenever  he  deems  such  ac- 
tion appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  this  Act, 


ENTKT     or    MATmlAia     INTO     OFTICIAE     PtANTS 

Sec  16  The  Secretary  may  limit  the  entry 
of  eggs  and  egg  products  and  other  materials 
into  official  planu  under  such  conditions  as 
he  mav  prescribe  to  assure  that  allowing  Qie 
entry  of  such  articles  Into  such  planu  will 
be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 

IMPOKTS 

Sec  17  (a)  No  restricted  eggs  capable  of 
use  as  human  food  shall  be  Imported  Into  the 
United  States  except  OS  authorized  by  regu- 
lations of  the  Secretary  No  egg  productt 
capable  of  use  as  human  food  shall  be  Im- 
ported into  the  United  States  unless  they 
were  processed  under  an  approved  conUnu- 
ous  Inspection  system  of  the  government  ot 
the  foreign  country  of  origin  or  subdivision 
thereof  and  are  labeled  and  p«:kaged  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  otherwise  comply  «-lth 
the  standards  of  this  -Act  and  regulations  Is- 
sued thereunder  applicable  to  such  artlclM 
within  the  United  States.  AU  such  Imported 
articles  shall  upon  entry  into  the  United 
Htates  be  deemed  and  treated  as  domestic 
articles  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of 
thU  Act:  Provided.  That  they  shall  be  labeled 
as  required  bv  such  regulations  for  Imported 
articles:  Prorided  /urthcr.  That  nothing  In 
this  section  shall  apply  to  eggs  or  egg  prod- 
ucu purchased  ouulde  the  United  States  by 
any  individual  for  comumptlon  by  him  and 
members  ot  his  household  and  his  nonpaylng 
guests  and  employees. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  presenile  the  terms 
and  conditions  tor  the  destruction  of  all 
such  articles  which  are  Imported  contrary  to 
this  section,  unless  II)  they  are  exported  by 
the  consignee  within  the  time  fixed  therefor 
by  the  Secretary  or  12)  in  the  case  of  articles 
which  are  not  in  compliance  solely  because 
of  muibrandlng.  such  artlclea  are  brought 
Into  compliance  with  thU  Act  under  super- 
vision of  authorlied  representatives  ot  the 
SecreUry.  ,, 

,ci  All  charges  tor  storage,  cartage,  and 
labor  with  respect  to  any  article  which  Is 
Imported  contrary  to  this  section  shall  be 
paid  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  and  m  de- 
fault ot  such  payment  shall  constitute  a  lien 
against  such  article  and  any  other  article 
thereafter  imported  under  this  Act  by  or  for 
such  oft-ner  or  consignee. 

(d)  The  importation  of  any  article  con- 
trary to  this  section  Is  prohibited. 

SEFUSAl.    OF    INSPECTION 

sec.  18.  The  Secretary  (tor  such  period,  or 
Indefinitely,  as  he  deems  necessary  to  ellec- 
tuat*  the  purposes  of  this  Act)  may  refus* 
to  provide  or  may  withdraw  Inapectlon  serv- 
ice under  this  Act  with  respect  to  any  plant 
It  he  determines,  after  opportunity  for  t 
hearing  Is  accorded  to  the  applicant  for,  or 
recipient  of.  such  service,  that  such  appli- 
cant or  recipient  la  unBt  to  engage  in  any 
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business  requiring  Inspection  under  this  Act, 
becauM  the  applicant  or  recipient  or  anyone 
responsibly  connected  with  the  applicant  or 
recipient  has  been  convicted  in  any  Federal 
or  State  court.  wUhln  the  previous  ten  years, 
of  (1)  any  felony  or  more  than  one  misde- 
meanor under  any  law  based  upon  the  ac- 
quiring, handling,  or  distributing  of  adulter- 
ated, mlfilabelcd.  or  deceptively  packaged  food 
or  fraud  In  connection  with  transactions  in 
food,  or  (2)  any  felony.  Involving  fraud, 
bribery,  extortion,  or  any  other  act  or  clr- 
cumsiances  Indicating  a  lack  of  the  Integrity 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  operations  affect- 
ing the  public  health. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  a  person 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  responsibly  connected 
with  the  business  if  he  is  a  partner,  officer, 
director,  holder,  or  owner  of  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  Its  \.-otlng  stock,  or  employee  in  a 
managerial  or  executive  capacity. 

The  determination  and  order  of  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  thereto  under  this  section 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive  unless  the  af- 
fected applicant  for.  or  recipient  of.  Inspec- 
tion service  tiles  application  for  judicial 
review  within  thirty  days  after  the  effective 
date  of  Kuch  order  In  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  such  appli- 
cant or  recipient  has  Its  principal  place  of 
buslne&s  or  in  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
Judicial  review  of  any  such  order  iiball  t>e 
upon  the  record  upon  which  the  determina- 
tion and  order  are  based.  The  provisions  of 
section  204  of  the  Packers  and  Stockyards 
Act,  1921.  as  amended  i7  USC.  194)  shall  be 
applicable  to  appeals  taken  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

This  section  shall   not  affect  in  any  wa; 
other  provisions  of  this  Act   for  refusal  of 
■  Inspection  services. 

ADMINlSraATlVE    DETENTION 

^  Sec.  19.  Whenever  any  eggs  or  egg  products 

^  subject   to  the  Act,  are  found  by  any  au- 

thorized representative  of  the  Secretary  upon 
any  premises  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  are  or  have  been  processed,  bought. 
sold,  possessed,  used,  transported,  or  offered 
or  received  for  sale  or  transportation  In  vio- 
lation of  this  Act  or  that  they  are  in  any 
other  way  In  violation  of  this  Act,  or  when- 
ever atiy  restricted  eggs  capable  of  use  as 
human  food  are  found  by  such  a  representa- 
tive In  the  possession  of  any  person  not  au- 
thorized to  acquire  such  eggs  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary,  such  articles 
may  be  detained  by  such  representative  for 
a  reasonable  period  but  not  to  exceed  twenty 
days,  pending  action  under  section  20  of  this 
Act  or  nottflcation  of  any  Federal.  State,  or 
other  governmental  authorities  having  juris- 
diction over  such  articles  and  shall  not  be 
moved  by  any  person  frcm  the  place  at  which 
they  are  located  when  so  detained  until  re- 
leased by  such  representative.  All  official 
marks  may  be  required  by  such  representa- 
tive to  be  removed  from  such  articles  before 
they  are  released  unless  it  appears  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  the  articles 
are  eligible  to  retain  such  marks. 

JITDICIAL   SCIZUBE  l>10CSSDINCa 

Sec.  30.  {a)  Any  egg  or  egg  products  that 
are  or  have  been  processed,  bought,  sold,  poa- 
sessed,  used,  transported,  or  offered  or  re- 
ceived for  sale  or  transportation,  in  violation 
ot  thia  Act,  or  In  any  other  way  are  In  viola- 
tion of  this  Act;  and  any  restricted  eggs, 
capable  of  use  as  bimian  food.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  any  person  not  authorized  to  acquire 
such  eggs  under  the  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against 
and  seized  and  condemned,  at  any  time. 
on  a  complaint  in  any  United  States  district 
court  or  other  proper  court  as  provided  In 
section  31  ol  this  Act  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  which  the  articles  are  found.  If  the  articles 
are  condemned  they  shall,  after  entry  of  the 


decree,  be  disposed  of  by  destruction  or  sale 
as  the  court  may  direct  and  the  proceeds,  U 
sold,  less  the  court  costs  and  fees,  and  storage 
and  other  proper  expenses,  shall  be  paid  into 
the  Treasxiry  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
articles  shall  not  be  sold  contrary  to  the 
provision  of  this  Act,  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  or  the  Fair  Packaging  and 
Labelmg  Act,  or  the  laws  of  the  Jurisdiction 
in  which  they  are  sold:  Provided.  Tliat  upon 
the  execution  and  delivery  of  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient bond  conditioned  that  the  articles  shall 
not  be  sold  or  otherwise  ditposed  of  con- 
trary to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Federal 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act.  the  Pslr 
Packaging  and  Labeling  Act.  or  the  laws  of 
the  Jurisdiction  in  which  disposal  Is  m»d(!. 
the  court  may  direct  that  they  be  delivered 
to  the  owner  thereof  subject  to  such  super- 
vision by  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Secretary  as  is  necessary  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  applicable  laws.  When  a  decree  ol 
condemnation  is  entered  against  the  articles 
and  they  are  released  under  bond,  or  de- 
stroyed, court  costs  and  fees,  and  storage  nnd 
other  proper  expenses  shall  be  awarded 
against  the  person.  If  any.  intervening  as 
claimant  thereof.  The  proceedmgs  In  such 
cases  shall  conform,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  to 
the  supplemental  rules  for  certain  admiralty 
and  maritime  claims,  except  that  either  party 
may  demand  trial  by  Jury  of  any  issue  of  fact 
Joined  in  any  case,  and  all  such  proceedings 
shall  be  at  the  suit  of  and  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  in 
no  way  derogate  from  authority  for  condem- 
nation or  seizure  conferred  by  other  pro\l- 
slons  of  this  Act.  or  other  laws. 

JtlllSOICTI-JN 

SBC.  31.  The  United  States  district  courta 
andtj»s^lstnct  Court  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
vested  with  Jurisdiction  speclflcally  to 
enforce,  and  to  prevent  and  restrain  viola- 
tions of.  this  Act.  and  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
In  all  other  cases,  arising  under  thle  Act,  ex- 
cept aa  provided  in  section  18  of  this  Act. 
AU  proceedings  for  the  enforcement  or  to 
restrain  violations  of  this  Act  shall  be  by  and 
In  the  name  at  the  United  states.  Subpenas 
for  witnesses  who  are  required  to  attend  a 
court  of  the  United  States,  in  any  district. 
may  run  into  any  other  district  in  any  such 
proceeding. 

AFPLICaBU.ITY    OF    OTKEB    ACTS 

Sec.  22.  For  the  efficient  administration  and 
enforcement  of  this  Act.  the  provisions  (in- 
cluding penalties!  of  sections  6,  8,  9.  and  10 
of  the  Pedersl  Trade  Commission  Act.  as 
amended  (38  Stat.  731-723.  as  amended:  15 
U5.C.  48,  48.  49,  and  50)  (except  paragraphs 
(c)  through  (h)  of  section  6  and  the  last 
paragraph  of  section  9) ,  and  the  provisions  of 
subsection  409  (1)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  (48  Stat.  1096,  as  amended;  47  U3.C. 
409(1) ).  are  made  applicable  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion, powers,  and  duties  of  the  SecreUry  In 
administering  and  enforcing  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  to  any  person  with  respect 
to  whom  such  authority  is  exercised.  The 
Secretary,  In  person  or  by  such  agents  as  he 
may  designate,  may  prosecute  any  inquiry 
necessary  to  his  duties  under  this  Act  In 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  the  pow- 
er* conferred  by  said  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as  amended, 
on  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
may  be  exercised  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
by  any  court  designated  In  section  31  of  this 
Act. 

RELATION    TO   OTttn    AUTHOUTIXS 

Sec.  33.  (a)  Requirements  within  the  scope 
of  this  Act  with  respect  to  premises,  facili- 
ties, and  operations  of  any  oOlctal  plant 
which  are  In  addition  to  or  different  than 
those  made  under  this  Act  may  not  be  Im- 
posed by  any  State  or  local  Jurisdiction  ex- 
cept that  any  such  Jurisdiction  may  Impose 


record keepUig  and  other  requlrementi  with- 
in the  scope  of  section  11  of  this  Act.  If  con- 
sistent therewith,  with  respect  to  any  such 
plant. 

lb)  For  eggs  which  have  moved  or  are  mov- 
ing In  Intcrsute  or  foreign  commerce.  (1)  no 
Slate  or  local  Jurisdiction  may  require  the 
use  of  standards  of  quality,  condition,  weight 
quantity,  or  grade  which  are  in  addition  to 
or  different  from  the  official  Federal  stand- 
ards, and  (2 1  no  State  or  local  Jurisdiction 
other  than  those  In  noncontiguous  areas  of 
the  United  States  may  require  labeling  to 
show  the  State  or  other  geographical  area  of 
production  or  origin:  Protidcd,  Koircrer,  That 
this  shall  not  preclude  a  State  from  requiring 
ihat  the  name,  address,  and  license  number 
of  ihe  person  proceislng  or  packaging  eggs, 
be  shown  on  each  container.  Labeling,  pack- 
aging, or  ingredient  requirements.  In  addition 
to  or  different  than  those  made  under  this 
Act.  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act  and  the  FWr  Packaging  and  Labeling 
Act.  may  not  be  imposed  by  any  State  or 
local  lurlsdictton.  with  respect  to  egg  prod- 
ucts processed  at  any  official  plant  in  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  under  such  Acts. 
However,  any  State  or  local  Jurisdiction  may 
exercise  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  eggs  and 
egg  products  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  distribution  for  human  food  purposes  of 
anv  such  articles  which  are  outside  of  such 
a  pl.-int  and  are  In  violation  of  any  of  said 
Federal  Acts  or  any  SUte  or  local  law  con- 
sistent therewith.  Otherwise  the  provisions  of 
of  this  Act  shall  not  invalidate  any  law  or 
other  provisions  of  any  State  or  other  Juris- 
diction In  the  absence  of  a  conflict  with  this 
Act. 

to  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  the  applIcabUIty  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  or  the  Fair  Packag- 
ing and  Labeling  Act  or  other  Federal  laws 
to  eggs,  egg  products,  or  other  food  products 
or  diminish  any  authority  conferred  on  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
or  other  Federal  officials  by  such  other  laws, 
except  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  to  regulate  official 
plants  proceasing  egg  products  and  operations 
thereof  as  to  all  matters  within  the  scope 
of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  detainer  authority  conferred  on 
representatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture by  section  19  of  this  Act  shall  also  apply 
to  any  authorised  representative  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
the  purposes  of  paragraph  (d)  of  section  5 
of  this  Act.  with  respect  to  any  eggs  or  egg 
producta  that  are  outside  any  plant  proc- 
essing egg  product*. 

C06T    or    INSPECTUIN 

Stc.  34.  (a)  The  cost  of  Inspection  rendered 
under  the  requirements  of  this  Act,  and  other 
costs  of  administration  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
borne  by  the  United  States,  except  that  the 
cost  of  overtime  and  holiday  work  perfonned 
m  offictsl  plants  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  at  such  rateo  as  the  Secretary  may 
determine  shall  be  home  by  such  official 
plants.  Sums  received  by  the  Secretary  from 
official  planU  under  thia  secUon  shall  be 
available  without  fiscal  year  limltstlon  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  •'holiday"  for  the  purposes 
of  assessment  or  reimbursement  of  the  cost 
of  Inspection  performed  under  this  Act,  the 
Wholesome  Poultry  Products  Act.  and  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  shall  mean  the  legal 
public  holidays  specified  by  the  Congress  in 
paragraph  (a)  of  section  6103.  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

SKAU.    BtrSXKXSS    ASStSTaNOt 

SBC.  25.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act  is  amended^ 

(1!  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
":  and  ";  and 
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,2 1    by  aodlng  alter  p»«gr»pli  («)  »  ■»» 

or  m  cooperatloa  with  b.i>U  or  other  |«dm8 
mst.tutloM  through  »P-«?'""  "  S^°i: 
pate  on  an  lmm«U«t«  or  deterred  basis)  a. 
ihe  AdmmUIrAtor  m.y  determine  ^o  <>•  o^" 
essary  or  .pproprlate  to  M»l»t  any  mall 
buslneMConeem  in  eff«=Ung  additions  to  or 
Lter.tlons  In  i-J  plant.  Jacmt,«,.  or  method, 
of  ooerauon  to  meet  requlremenU  ImPOMd 
by  the  Egg  ProducU  Inspection  Act  the 
Whol^me  poultry  »°'»„'T'>If  ^f^g^-^^ 
Act.  and  the  WBolesome  Meat  "t  <>' "«^  " 
State  laws  enacted  in  conlonnlty  th«^"">' 
If  the  Administration  determines  that  such 
concern  TXit  to  .u«.r  substantial  eco- 
nomic injury  without  assistance  under  this 

""[bfTfe'thlrd  sentence  of  section  7(b)  oj 
such  Act  IS  amended  by  Inswtlng  "or  (5) 
after  "oaragrapb  (3)  "■ 

,0  lectin  4(c)(1)  <"  ">•  J-?^"  ^«'°S 
Act  IS  amended  by  Inserting  •■7(b)  (5)   .  after 

••7(b)(4).". 

ANMCAX.  aapoar 
SIC  3«  I  a)  Not  later  tban  March  lot  each 
year  foUowlng  tBe  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
secretary  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  ol  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves 
and  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Por- 
Btry  of  the  Senate  a  comprehensive  and 
de-.alled  written  report  with  respect  to— 

(I)  the  processing,  storage,  handling,  ana 
distribution  of  eggs  and  egg  P^''^'^'^^'^ 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title;  the  Inspect  on 
of  estibllsbmenti  operated  In  ««>->«"°° 
therewith:  the  eHecUveness  of  the  operation 
of  the  inspection,  Including  the  elfectlreneas 
of  the  operauons  ol  State  egg  Inspection  pro- 
grams; and  recommendations  for  legislation 
to  improve  such  program;  and 

(J)  the  administration  of  secUon  17  of  tbls 
Act  (relating  to  Imports)  during  the  Imme- 
diately preceding  calendar  year.  Including 
but  not  limited  to— 

(A)  a  certification  by  the  Secretary  that 
foreign  plants  esporUng  eggs  or  •««  Pfof" 
ucts  to  the  United  States  have  compiled  with 
requlremenU  of  this  Act  and  regulations 
Issued  thereunder; 

( B)  the  namee  and  locatlona  of  plants  au- 
thorized or  permitted  to  export  eggs  or  egg 
products  to  the  United  States; 

(CI  the  number  of  lnsp«:tora  employed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  In  the  calen- 
dar year  concerned  who  were  assigned  to 
inspect  plants  referred  to  In  paragraph  (B) 
hereof  and  the  frequency  with  which  each 
such  plant  was  Inspected  by  such  inapectora; 

(D)  the  number  of  Inspectors  that  were 
licensed  by  each  country  from  which  any 
Imports  were  received  and  that  were  as- 
signed, during  the  calendar  year  concerned, 
to  inspect  such  ImporU  and  the  facilities  In 
which  such  imports  were  handled;  and  the 
frequency  and  effectlvenees  of  luch  Inspec- 
tions; ^ 

(E)  the  total  volume  of  eggs  and  egg  prod- 
ucts which  was  imported  Into  the  United 
States  during  the  calendar  year  concerned 
from  each  country.  Including  a  separate 
Itemliatlon  of  the  volume  of  each  major 
categorr  of  such  Imports  from  each  country 
during  such  year,  and  a  detailed  report  of 
relectlons  of  plants  and  products  because  of 
failure  to  meet  appropriate  standards  pre- 
scribed by  this  tlUe;  and 

(F)  recommendations  for  legUUtlon  to 
Improve  such  program, 

sPFaopaxATioNS 

Sec    37,  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  tbU  Act  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropTlat«d. 
sxpAaantrTT  ov  paovisiolfs 

Sac  28  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  wUcaUon  thereof  to  any  P«"o°  or  c^ 
cumrtuieea  U  held  lavaUd.  the  validity  of 
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the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  appll- 
caUon  of  such  provUlon  to  other  persons  and 
circumstances  ahaU  not  be  affected  thereby. 

OTSCTTVinAT 

Sac  39  The  provUlons  of  thU  Act  with 
r«ip«it  to  egg  product.  •!>•"  »*LJl'"^ 
months  after  enactment.  (Stherwlse.  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  eighteen  months  after 
enactment. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  24.  lines   13  and   14,  strike  out    the 
words    -leas  than  five  hundred   hen  flock, 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:     a 
Bock  of  3.000  or  less  hens." 


and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


Mr  MATSUNAOA,  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  genUeman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr,  3TUBBi.zriELD)  for 
the  fair  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
consideration  of  the  pending  measure  in 
his  subcommittee.  I  would  have  been 
constrained  to  object  to  the  genUeman  s 
request,  had  it  not  been  for  the  accept- 
ance of  my  amendment  by  his  commit- 
tee and  lU  inclusion  In  H  R,  19888, 1  can 
now  rise  in  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr  Speaker.  HJi.  19888.  the  egg  prod- 
ucts inspection  bill,  is  designed  primarily 
to  assure  consumers  of  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  fresh,  wholesome  eggs,  and  egg 
products.  The  proponents  ol  the  measure 
fully  realize  tiiat  the  sale  of  dirty,  adul- 
terated eggs  endangers  not  only  the 
health  of  those  buying  the  eggs,  but  also 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  egg  pro- 
ducers who  are  trying  to  provide  the 
public  with  quaUty  eggs  and  egg  prod- 
ucts at  reasonable  prices. 

As  Hawaii's  RepresenUtive  to  Con- 
gress I  was  deeply  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  section  23(b)  of  the  Senate- 
passed  measure.  Without  the  amend- 
ment which  I  proposed  and  which  Is  to 
the  House  bill,  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  killed  Hawaii's  egg  producing  In- 
dustry, which  adds  »7,7  million  armually 
to  the  economy  of  the  Aloha  State. 

The  House  bUl  provides  an  exemption 
from  the  labeUng  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 23(b)  to  the  noncontiguous  areas  of 
the  United  States,  tocludtog  Alaska, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgto  Islands,  and  Ha- 
waii I  am  grateful  to  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee,  especially  to  the 
Chairman  of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Dairy 
and  Poultry.  Mr,  S'rtreaLEi'reLo,  for  this, 
I  believe  the  committee  made  a  respon- 
sible and  Just  decision  on  this  point. 

Without  this  exempUon.  Hawaii's  egg 
consumers,  too.  would  suffer.  They  would 
be  denied  the  right  they  now  enjoy  to 
choose  between  fresh  eggs  produced  in 
Hawaii  and  stale  eggs  produced  in  for- 
eign areas,  Hawaii's  consumers  have  ex- 
ercised that  right  vigorou.sly,  to  the  point 
where  fully  96  percent  of  the  eggs  sold 
in  the  Island  State  are  Island  eggs,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  imported  eggs  sell 
lor  9  to  10  cents  per  dozen  less  than  local 
eggs. 

With  the  toclualon  of  the  exemption 
from  the  labeling  requirements  for  non- 
contiguous areas,  HJl,  19888  is  a  bill 
which  is  fair  to  consumers  and  producers 
alike  to  Hawaii  and  the  Nation. 
I  therefore  urge  unanimous  approval. 
The  bill  waa  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


COAST  GOAHD  REAR  ADMIRAL  EL- 
US    WHO  GAVE  THE  ORDER  TO 
HAND     BACK     THE     UTHUANIAN 
DEFE(rrOR     TO     THE     RUSSIANS, 
SHOULD  BE  DISCIPLINED 
(Mr,  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and   to   revise   and   extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STRATTON,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beUeve 
enough  evidence  has  now  come  to  light 
both  to  the  press  and  in  the  InvesUga- 
tion  underway  in  the  House  committee, 
so  that  it  is  obvious  that  the  person  pri- 
marily responsible  for  this  shocking,  stu- 
pid and  probably  very  costly  fiasco  in 
connection  with  the  Lithuanian  sailor 
who  was  turned  back  forcibly  to  the  Rus- 
sians, was  the  rear  admiral  in  charge  of 
the  Boston  District  of  the  Coast  Guard, 
Rear  Adm,  WilUam  Ellis,  who  gave  the 
order,  I  believe  that  Admiral  EUis  ought 
to  be  dlscipimed.  and  dlscipltoed  prompt- 
ly, for  his  role  In  this  tragic  ca-se.  so  that 
it  will  be  clear  to  the  whole  world  that 
we  to  this  country  are  not  taktog  this 
tocident  Ughtly  and  that  we  still  beUeve 
to  and  will  enforce  our  traditional  policy 
of  providtog  a  refuge  for  people  who 
want  to  defect  from  Soviet  tyranny. 

I  realize  that  the  performance  of  the 
State  Department  was  not  especially  brll- 
Uant  In  this  case  either,  as  it  has  not 
been  to  other  cases,  but  I  believe  the 
basic  responsibility  lies  with  the  man 
who  gave  the  unusual  and  Incredible  or- 
der to  turn  the  defector  forcibly  back  to 
the  Russians.  He  was  an  admiral,  after 
all,  and  when  one  gets  to  be  an  admiral, 
one  is  expected  to  be  knowledgeable  about 
many  other  things  than  Just  driving 
ships.  Admiral  Ellis  had  that  responsi- 
bility. The  tragic  action  occurred  on  his 
watch.  It  occurred  as  a  result  of  his  or- 
der, and  that  order  flew  to  the  face  of 
what  any  schoolboy  knows  has  been 
America's  traditional  practice  and 
policy. 

So.  If  we  really  mean  business  to  en- 
forcing our  traditional  policy  of  asylum 
to  those  seeking  it,  then  I  believe  the  re- 
sponsible officer  ought  to  be  disciplined, 
and  discipltoed  promptly. 


IS  THIS  A  LAMEDUCK  SESSION? 
(Mr.  KTL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  mto- 
ute  and   to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  Decem- 
ber il.  The  Committee  on  Rules  on 
Tuesday  is  suppcaed  to  bring  out  four  new 
rules.  Worse  than  that,  we  have  several 
bills  that  are  still  supposed  to  come 
out  of  committees,  committees  which  are 
not  meettog.  The  other  body  talks  of 
combining  several  Houae-pas-^ed  bills  in- 
to hydraheaded  legislative  monstrosities. 
We  are  going  to  get  a  blU  on  the  floor 
very  shortly  with  a  $2  billion  expenditure 
which  has  not  had  1  second  of  hear- 
ings to  committee  to  either  body.  The 
Committee  on  House  Administration  is 
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talking  about  creating  a  new  job  to  take 
care  of  a  retiring  Member,  a  Job  which 
we  need  like  we  need  another  hole  to 
the  dome.  Now  we  hear  to  this  body 
the  contemplation  is  that  we  will  be  to 
session  after  Christmas,  and  in  the  other 
body  they  say  we  will  adjourn  by  Jan- 
uary 3,  I  think  Members  might  let  their 
thoughts  be  known  so  that  the  leaders 
can  realize  they  will  probably  have  to 
go  forth  to  drag  Members  back  to  the 
Chamber  and  lock  the  doors  to  get  a 
quorum  after  next  weekend. 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  lameduck 
session,  but  at  any  moment  I  expect  a 
different  ktod  of  bird  to  pop  out  of  that 
clock  and  tell  us  exactly  what  ktod  it  is. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE 
GEORGE  BUSH  TO  BE  AMBASSA- 
DOR TO  THE  imiTED  NA'nONS 


(Mr.  STEIGEH  of  Wisconsto  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  8TEIGER  of  Wisconsto.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  today  named  a  Member  of  this 
House,  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  dlatta- 
guished  and  able  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Oeoboe  BnsB.  to  be  the  new  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  Nations, 

As  one  Member  of  this  House,  I  take 
this  time  to  extend  my  congratulations 
both  to  the  President  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr,  Bdsh),  upon  this 
new  assignment.  It  seems  to  me  what 
this  does  is  to  recognize  the  stature  of 
the  United  Nations  by  the  admtoistra- 
tlon  placing  to  that  body  as  the  repre- 
sentative in  the  United  Nations  one  of 
the  most  able  men  to  this  House.  This 
post,  important  as  it  Is,  requires  tact, 
.<iensltlvity,  toteUigence.  and  totegrity, 
and  that  is  what  the  distinguished  friend 
of  all  ol  us,  Oeorgi  Bush,  brings  to  tills 
post. 

I  know  many  Members  share  with  me 
the  pride  and  Joy  we  have  to  his  new 
position  and  joto  to  extending  our  best 
wishes  to  Geokoe  and  Barbara  Bush  and 
their  family.  .   ^ 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
Ueman yield?  ,_,,.., 
Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLB,  I  want  to  take  this  occa- 
sion to  Join  the  genUeman  from  Wiscon- 
sto to  his  analysis  of  the  appointment  of 
our  friend  Geokoe  Bdsh  to  the  United 
Nations  as  our  Ambassador,  He  has 
worked  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee durtog  the  time  he  has  been  here. 
He  has  been  a  very  Intelligent  and  dedi- 
cated member  of  that  committee.  I  know 
he  will  be  such  as  our  new  Ambassador 
to  the  United  NaUons. 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsto.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  lor  his  most 
gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  KLEPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsto.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr,  KLEPPE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gsosge  Bush  is  one  of 
the  very  beat  friends  I  have  ever  had. 


Not  only  that,  but  his  capability  to  every 
fleld  of  endeavor  to  which  he  has  been 
tovolved  in  my  opinion  has  shone 
through. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  pleases  me  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  recog- 
nized his  talents  and  capability  and  I 
wish  him  well  In  his  new  assignment.  I 
am  sure  he  will  do  the  Job  and  do  It 
very  well. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  for  brtaging  this 
to  the  attenUon  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  at  this  time.  Oeokgx  Bush  will  ex- 
ercise good  judgment  and  decision  to  his 
new  job.  and  I  wish  him  the  very  best. 

Mr.  STEIGER  ol  Wisconsto.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  his  comments, 

Mr,  STANTON,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsto.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  joto  my  colleagues  and  the  gentleman 
to  the  well  to  extendtog  congratulations 
to  our  colleague.  Geoige  Busr,  upon  his 
new  assignment,  I  also  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  PiTS- 
ident  upon  his  selection  of  our  colleague. 
George  Bdsh.  for  this  most  Important 
post.  I  smcerely  wish  him  well  and  wish 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  of  the 
genUeman  from  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  his  verj- 
ktod  remarks. 

Mr,  BIESTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsto.  I  yield 
to  the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr,  BIESTER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  too,  wish 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  of  the 
genUeman  from  Wisconsin  and  to  say 
that  to  my  opinion  George  Bdsh  Is  one 
of  the  most  extraordtoary  human  beings 
I  have  ever  known.  I  am  proud  to  be  his 
friend,  I  am  siu^e  he  will  carry  and  ex- 
press the  Ideals  and  concerns  of  the 
American  people  to  the  United  NaUons 
with  his  customary  warmth,  energy,  wit. 
and  thoughtful  eloquence, 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  congratulate  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas  (Oeoroe  Bush),  upon 
his  assignment  to  this  most  important 

post.      

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsto.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsto.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I,  too,  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
those  who  have  spoken  on  the  appotot- 
ment  ol  our  colleague.  George  Bdsh,  as 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations.  He  is 
a  very  able  and  distinguished  Member 
of  this  House.  In  my  judgment  he  will 
perform  his  new  duUes  to  the  highest 
tradition  of  this  Important  office  to 
which  he  has  been  appototed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsto.  I  thank 
the  dlsttoguisiied  majority  leader  for  his 
most  gracious  coDunents. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  STEIOER  ol  Wisconsto.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  trom 
Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  genUeman 
from  Wisconsto  yleldtog,  I  congratulate 
President  Nixon  on  his  appototment  of 
Congressman  George  Bdsh  of  Texas,  as 
cniiel  Delegate  ol  the  United  States  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  posiUon  of  Chief 
Delegate  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant positions  to  the  UB.  Govern- 
ment. Actually,  this  position  Is  second  to 
importance  in  U,S,  foreign  policy,  only 
to  the  SecreUry  of  State  of  the  United 
States.  The  United  Nation^s  General 
.Assembly  and  Security  Council,  as  well 
as  the  va.  committees  and  agencies,  are 
the  day-to-day  contacts  and  conttoutog 
areas  for  the  groundwork  for  major 
policy  decisions.  The  United  NaUons  pro- 
vides the  forum  for  formal  discussions, 
both  public  and  private, 

Mr,  Speaker,  havtog  served  as  a  VS. 
Delegate  to  the  United  NaUons  to  the 
14th  General  Assembly  and  as  a  con- 
gressional adviser  to  our  U.S.  mission  to 
the  UJJ.  on  space  stoce  1960  to  date.  I 
know  what  a  great  challenge  Uils  poslUon 
of  chief  VS.  delegate  represents. 

I  know  full  well  that  with  the  high 
competence  and  ablUty  of  Oeoroe  Bush. 
he  can  fill  this  responsibility  well.  We  to 
Congress  should  feel  honored  to  have 
Congressman  George  Bdsh  selected  by 
the  President  for  this  high  position,  I 
compliment  heartily  boOi  the  President 
and  my  friend  George  Bdsh  upon  this 
fine  appototment.  which  can  be  so  effec- 
tive for  the  American  people  to  toteUi- 
gent  work  for  peace  and  progress  of  all 
peoples  to  tWs  untidy,  disorganized,  and 
dangerous  world. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  disttoguished  genUeman  for  those 
remarks, 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsto.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  one  of  our  former  Am- 
bassadors, the  genUeman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Studcgtoh). 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man for  yielding. 

I  too,  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  genUeman  frxnn  Wis- 
consto and  with  those  who  have  followed 
to  their  commendations  to  the  President 
upon  his  selection  of  George  Bdsh  to  this 
high  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Georoe  Bush  and  his 
family  are  longtime  friends  of  mtae  and 
my  family.  I  have  traveled  with  George 
abroad.  He  Is  keenly  sensitive  to  the  cul- 
tures and  problems  of  other  peoples  of 
the  world.  It  is  my  opinion  that  he  will 
bring  not  only  that  awareness  to  his  new 
post,  but  new.  fresh  life  to  our  repre- 
sentation to  the  United  NaUons  He  also 
brings  his  lovely  and  gracious  wife.  Bar- 
bara, to  a  task  both  of  them  are  su- 
perbly fitted  to  meet. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wls<»iisto.  I  appre- 
ciate the  genUeman's  gracious  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.   STEIGER  of   Wisconata.   I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
Ueman from  Ohio. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
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also  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
views  which  have  been  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  upon  the  selection 
of  GxoiicK  Bdsh  as  Ambassador  to  the 
Cmted  Nations  and  to  congratulate  the 
President  for  hb  judgment  In  this  mat- 
ter and  our  colleague  George  Bosh  upon 
his  selection  to  this  new  assigiraient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congressman  Bdsh  has 
established  himself,  while  serving  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  a  young, 
vigorous,  highly  intelligent,  and  very 
dedicated  Member  of  this  body,  a  good 
American  and  pubhc  servant  who  has 
the  proper  new  toward  the  role  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  world  of  the  future. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  Geoboe  Bush 
will  serve  effectively  and  well  in  this 
role.  I  am  pleased  with  the  President's 
selecuon  and  hope  that  It  will  auger 
well,  not  only  for  our  country,  but  for 
our  colleague. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman. 

I  am  now  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  '  Mr.  Rhodes)  . 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  oth- 
ers who  have  expressed  approval  of  the 
appointment  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  GeoBOE  Bdsh.  as  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations. 

George  Bdsh  is  indeed  an  extraor- 
dinary man.  He  has  been  a  very  effec- 
tive and  very  capable  Member  of  the 
Congress.  In  fact,  I  predict  that  in  any 
walk  of  life  in  which  he  may  participate 
in  the  future  Georce  Bdsh  will  be  ca- 
pable and  effeeUve.  I  think  at  this  par- 
ticular time  in  our  history  and  in  the  his- 
,  tory  of  the  United  Nations  it  augurs  well 
for  both  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  that  the  talents  of 
Geohce  Bdsh  will  be  available.  He  will 
mtike  an  extremely  valuable  contribution. 
I  »-ish  him  well. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  liis  comments,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
'Mr.  Browm). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  too  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Stxigeh).  and  to  congratulate 
both  the  President  and  George  Bdsh  on 
this  assignment.  Since  my  first  days  in 
the  Congress  I  have  greatly  enjoyed  my 
frlendsliip  with  George  Bdsh.  I  have 
found  him  to  be  a  very  wann  pason, 
very  able,  and  one  possessing  the  youth 
and  vigor  to  cany  out  this  important 
assignment. 

Certainly  this  appointment  will  con- 
tribute greatly  to  a  lietter  reflection  on 
this  Nation  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsm.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  lAOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  and  gratification  that  I 
greet  the  announcement  that  President 
Nixon  has  appointed  our  colleague 
George  Bdsh  as  Ambassador  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations, 

The  necessity  for  communicating  in  a 
responsible,  informed,  and  friendly  man- 
ner with  representatives  of  the  other 
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nations  of  the  world  is  a  great  and  over- 
riding need  of  our  day. 

I  know  of  no  one  with  the  capability 
to  do  a  better  job  of  stimulating  discus- 
sion and  friendship  with  other  nations 
than  George  Bush,  nor  do  I  know  of 
anyone  whose  statements  would  be  more 
bure  and  responsible. 

George  Bdsh  Is  superbly  qualified  for 
this  sensitive  position  which  holds  so 
much  promise  and  potential  for  service 
to  his  country  and  to  the  world. 

I  extend  my  compliments  to  President 
Nixon  for  making  this  appointment  and 
to  George  Bdsh  for  accepting  It. 

The  position  of  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  can  be  filled  in  a  routine 
manner  in  which  we  make  no  progress 
in  our  relations  with  the  other  nations, 
or  it  can  be  filled  In  a  maimer  which 
will  expand  our  communications ,  en- 
large our  friendships  and  promote  con- 
fidence and  trust  in  the  minds  of  the 
other  nations  with  whom  we  dwell  on 
this  globe.  Under  George  Bdsh,  I  am 
confident  that  the  position  will  achieve 
its  fullest  potential,  and  I  can  think  of 
very  few  public  services  more  vital  to 
the  future  of  this  coimtry  tlian  the  pur- 
poseful pursuit  of  peace,  understanding, 
and  good  will  among  the  nations. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  our  colleagues  in  extend- 
ing congratulations  and  best  wishes  to 
our  capable  friend,  George  Bosh,  in  his 
new  assignment  as  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations.  President  Richard 
Nixon  has  made  an  excellent  selection  in 
naming  a  gentleman  with  the  leadership 
abilities,  youth,  temperament,  and  ex- 
perience of  George  Bdsh  as  our  Ambas- 
sador. I  extend  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  not  only  to  my  good  friend, 
George  Bdsh,  but  also  to  his  very  lovely 
and  charming  wife,  Barbara,  who  will 
continue  as  an  able  and  attractive  rep- 
resentative and  partner  for  our  new 
Ambassador  and  our  country.  To  George 
and  Barbara  and  their  fine  family  go 
our  most  sincere  best  wishes  and  heart- 
iest congratulations  on  an  Important  and 
challenging  assignment  well  deserved. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
m  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Honorable  George  Bdsh 
as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Bo- 
land  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXCISE,    ESTATE,    AND    GIFT    TAX 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1296  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  1288  \ 

Resolvtd,  That  upon  tlie  adoption  of  tblfl 
reftolutlon  It  tbalt  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 


of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  Vbn 
Onion  for  the  conalderaclon  of  the  bill  (HB. 
19868)  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  accelerate  the  coUeclloa  of  estate 
and  gift  taxes,  to  continue  excise  taxes  on 
passenger  automobiles  and  communications 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bUl  for  failure 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  3, 
Rule  Xin  are  hereby  waived.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  two  hour*, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranlclng  minority  member  at 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill 
shall  be  considered  as  having  been  read  lor 
amendment.  No  amendmenu  shall  be  In  or- 
der to  said  bill  except  amendments  offered 
by  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  said  amendments  shall  be  In  or- 
der, any  rule  of  the  Bouse  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Amendments  offered  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  may  be  offered  to  any  section  of  the 
bill  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  debate, 
but  said  amendments  shall  not  be  subject 
to  amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  onlered  on  the 
blU  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsdhac«). 
Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith)  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1298 
provides  for  consideration  of  H.R.  19868, 
which,  as  reported  by  our  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  would  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  accelerate 
the  collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes,  to 
continue  excise  taxes  on  passenger  auto- 
mobiles and  communications  services, 
and  to  fullflU  certain  other  purposes.  The 
resolution  provides  a  closed  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate.  Because  of  non- 
compliance with  the  Ramseyer  rule  i  Rule 
Xrn.  clause  3) .  all  points  of  order  against 
the  bill  are  waived. 

HJl.  19868  would  continue  for  calen- 
dar years  1971  and  1972  the  present  ex- 
cise taxes  on  passenger  cars  and  com- 
munications services.  This  extension  of 
excise  taxes  will  provide  a  revenue  in- 
crease In  the  estimated  amount  of  $630 
million  for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  fiscal  year 
1972.  the  extended  excise  taxes  on  pas- 
senger cars  and  communications  services 
are  expected  to  increase  tax  collections 
bv  $1,865  million. 

The  bill  would  also  shorten  the  period 
for  the  filing  of  the  return  and  payment 
of  estate  taxes  from  15  months  after  the 
decedent's  death  to  9  months  after  death. 
The  proposed  legislation  would  also 
change  from  an  annual  basis  to  a  quar- 
terly basis  the  filing  of  returns  and  the 
payment  of  gift  taxes.  However,  an  ex- 
ception Is  made  for  fullv  charitable 
transfers.  Because  of  the  spredup  in  pift 
tax  collections  which  would  re-^ult  frrm 
the  enactment  of  H  R.  19868.  an  In- 
crease of  tax  revenues  In  the  estimated 
sum  of  $100  mDlon  Is  p-oject?d  for  fiscal 
year  1971.  Similarly,  the  shortening  of 
the  period  for  the  pa\'ment  rf  e.tate 
taxes  is  expected  to  retult  in  an  increase 
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of  $1,500  million  in  tax  receipts  for  fis- 
cal year  1972. 

In  addition,  there  would  be  a  revenue 
savings  in  interest  costs  because  of  the 
gift  and  estate  tax  acceleration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Hoase  Resolution  1296  in  order  that  KR. 
19868  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  so  because  it  has 
been  customary  or  fashionable  or  both 
this  legislation  is  brought  to  us  under  a 
completely  closed  rule  by  which  no 
amendments  can  be  offered  except  by  the 
committee,  and  there  can  be  no  amend- 
ments to  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
committee.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  That  is  correct. 
As  the  gentleman  knows,  it  Is  customary 
for  bills  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  be  brought  up  to  the  floor 
under  a  closed  rule. 

As  the  gentleman  well  knows,  tax 
measures  are  subject  to  all  kinds  of 
amendments,  and  if  we  were  to  bring 
this  measure  out  on  an  open  rule  we 
would  likely  be  here  until  January  3, 
1971. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bUI  wlU  be  subject  to 
amendment  in  Its  consideration  under  an 
open  rule  in  the  Senate.  Is  the  House  a 
lesser  body'?  Or  Is  it  just  fashionable  to 
bring  bills  out  in  this  fashion  under  a 
completely  closed  rule?  The  other  body 
will  be  able  to  work  its  will  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows  this  is  never  a  lesser  body — 
but  I  might  say  in  the  light  of  the  limited 
time  left  in  this  session  this  may  be  a 
wiser  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  must  respectfully  dis- 
agree with  the  gentleman.  The  consid- 
eration of  bills  imder  closed  rules  lends 
nothing  to  the  stature  of  the  Houise  of 
Representatives  in  Its  consideration  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  In  the  remarks 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 
with  two  exceptions.  House  Resolution 
1296  does  not  waive  sdl  points  of  order 
but  only  waives  points  of  order  so  far 
as  the  provisions  of  the  Ramseyer  rule 
are  concerned,  clause  3,  nile  Xm. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  any  points  of 
order.  We  have  not  In  this  Instance 
waived  them  all — we  have  not  got  that 
far.  but  we  have  done  everything  else. 

Then  as  to  the  other  difference  I  have 
with  him  is  as  to  January  3  that  we  will 
be  here  If  we  have  an  open  rule.  I  think 
we  will  be  lucky  If  we  adjourn  by  Janu- 
ary 19.  1971,  so  that  we  can  reconvene 
on  Tuesday,  the  next  day,  at  noon  on 
January  20,  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time  and  I  have  no  further  requests 
(or  time. 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  res(jlution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DERWnnSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Eloorkeeper  nill  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  alisent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  242,  nays  22,  not  voting  170, 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  403] 


Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  UI. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dajl. 
Aununzlo 
Arends 
Baring 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betts 
Blester 
Blatnlk 
Bogps 
Boland 
Brademas 
BrinUey 
Brotztnan 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
BrorhUl,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burite.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllsott.  Mo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Caben 
Carter    . 
Casey    / 
CederbCT-g 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collins.  Tex. 
Coimer 
Conte 
(Xirman 
Ooughlln 
Culver 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  WIS. 
dela  Oarza 
Delaney 
Del]  en  bade 
Dermey 
Dickinson 
DIngell 
Dom 
Downing 
Dulski 
Duncan 
Dwyer 
Ecktaardt 
Edwards  Ala. 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUbers 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Evlns.  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Felghan 


TEAS— 342 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Fiynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frellnghu>'sen 

Frey 

Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Oallflanakls 

Garmatz 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Ooodling 

Grlffln 

Griffiths 

Orover 

Gut»er 

Oude 

Haley 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hammer- 

Schmidt 
Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 

Hechler.  w.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hoean 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hull 
Hunt 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kaaen 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kyi 
Kyrofi 
Leggett 
Lennon 
Uoyd 
Long,  Md. 
Mcciure 
McEven 
McFaU 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Mahon 
Uanh 
Martin 
Matsuiuiga 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Michel 
Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 
MUls 

Mlnlsh 


Mlnshall 

Mlze 

MizeU 

Moilohan 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morse 

MoRher 

Murphy,  ni. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedu 

Obey 

OHara 

Oisen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

PerlUns 

Pettis 

PlcUe 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

Poa 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  Ul. 

Price.  Tex. 

QuUlen 

Rallsback 

Held.  111. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodluo 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roth 

Roybal 

Buppe 

Ruth 

SatterOeld 

Schadeberg 

Sdieuer 

Bchneebell 

ScbwengeJ 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Sikea 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Arte. 

Steiger.  Wla. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 


Teague.  Calif. 

Vigonto 

Winn 

Thompson.  Ga 

Waldle 

Wright 

Thompson.  HJ.  Wampler 

Wyman 

Thomson,  Wis. 

watts 

Ystron 

Tieman 

Whalen 

Young 

UdaU 

White 

ZabiocU 

Ulhnan 

Whltten 

Zwach 

Vander  Jagt 

Wiggins 

Vanlk 

WUson.  Bob 
NAYS— 22 

B«-vUl  Hatbmvay  McXXinald. 

Brown.  Calif.  Hlcki  lUeh. 

Chamberlain  HucchUuon  Miller.  Ohio 

Dennis  JacolM  Mtok 

Derwinaki  Landgrcbe  Barlclc 

Findley  Loweosteln  Ryan 

Gonzalez  McCloskey  Schmltz 

Gross  McDade 

NOT  VOTING— 170 


AbbUt 

FUh 

Nix 

Abemety 

Ford. 

O'Konakl 

Adair 

William  D. 

O'NelU.MaBS. 

Adams 

Ftaaer 

Oninger 

Addabbo 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Pepper 

Anderson. 

FMqua 

PhUbln 

Tenn. 

GaUasher 

PUDS 

AshbnxA 

Gaydoe 

PoUock 

Ashley 

Geitys 

PoweU 

A^lsaU 

Oiauno 

Pryor.Aik. 

Ayres 

Gilbert 

Puclnda 

Beall.  Md. 

Gray 

PurceU 

Bell.  Calif. 

Green.  Greg. 

Qute 

BiagiTl 

Green.  Pa. 

Randall 

BiiiKbain 

Hasan 

Reea 

Blackburn 

Hall 

Held,  N.T. 

Blanton 

Hanna 

Relfel 

Boiling 

Beuas 

Bow 

Harrington 

RlTCfB 

Brasco 

Harvey 

Roberta 

Bray 

Hastings 

Roaenttaal 

Brock 

Hawklni 

Rostenkovrid 

Brooks 

Hays 

Boudeboah 

Broomfleld 

Hubert 

Roiiwaflrit 

Burton.  Utah 

Heckler,  Mass. 

St  Germain 

Button 

Hun  gate 

Sandman 

CAffery 

Icbord 

Saylor 

Camp 

Jones.  N.C. 

Scherle 

Carey 

Karth 

Shipley 

Carney 

Km 

SlcubltB 

Celler 

Ktng 

Snyder 

Chappell 

Kluczymki 

Staggera 

Chtsbobn 

Koch 

Stem 

Clancy 

Kuykendall 

Steele 

Clark 

Landrum 

Stephens 

Clay 

Langen 

Taft 

Cohelan 

Latu 

Teague,  TBI. 

CfUler 

Lon«;,  La. 

Tunney 

C-oUlns.  ni. 

Lujan 

VanDfl«rlin 

Conable 

Lukena 

Wacgozmer 

Conyers 

McCarthy 

Ware 

Corbett 

McClory 

WataoQ 

Cowger 

Mcculloch 

Welcker 

Cramer 

McKneally 

Whalley 

Crane 

McMillan 

Whltehurst 

Cunningham 

Madden 

Wldnall 

Daddarlo 

MaUliard 

wmiams 

Dent 

WUson. 

Derlne  . 

Mathlas 

Charles  H. 

Dlggs 

May 

Wold 

Donobue 

Meeds 

Wolff 

Dowdy 

MeakUl 

Wyatt 

Edmondaon 

Morgan 

wydler 

Edwards.  La. 

Morton 

Wylle 

Eshleman 

Moss 

Yates 

Evans.  Colo. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Zion 

Fallon 

Nelsen 

Farbfiteln 

Nichols 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  aimounced  the  fallowing 
pairs: 

Mr.  OTlelll  or  Massachusetts  with  III. 
Camp. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  MeClure. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  lii  Hastings. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Ptillbln  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Oray  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Masa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr  OTConsU. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Hall. 

Mr.  Woiir  with  Mr  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Skublts. 
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Mr  Blaggl  with  Mr.  nsh- 

Mr.  Ab«rn«hy  »l>.b  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr  Celltr  with  Mr.  Wydler 

Mr  Dent  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr  Eilmondson  with  Mr.  KuyltendaU. 

Mr  oul^her  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Getty,  with  Mr  Qule 

Mr.  Oreen  ot  Pemisylv»nl»  with  Mr.  Whal- 

!«'■  _. 

Mr  Rivers  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  MoCullouch. 
Mr-  Nichols  with  Mr,  Ayrea. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Zlon. 
Mr  Minn  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 
Mr  Ch»rles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Beltel. 
Mr  Kiuraynstl  with  Mr.  Be»ll  of  M«nfl»n<l 
Mr  Briisco  with  Mr.  Held  of  New  Tort 
Mr  CaBery  with  Mr.  Collier. 
Mr  Curey  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
\Ir  P'.Kewlth  Mr  Burton  ot  ntah. 
Mrs  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  WUlum D.Ford. 
Mr  McMlU»n  with  Mr.  Asbbrook. 
klr  Cl»y  with  Mr.  McC«thT. 
Mr  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Ntx. 
Mr.  Pryor  ol  AilaaMU  with  Mr.  LMgM- 
Mr.  Pulton  ot  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bshle- 
nutn 

Mr  PuquE  with  Mr.  Lu]»n. 
Mr  Oaydoe  with  Mr.  Boudebush. 
Mr   Ro»«nth»l  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Tates  with  Mr.  Broolt. 
Mr  Ey»n»  ot  Colotwlo  with  Mr.  BUMn  ol 
Idsbo. 
Mr  Bees  with  Mr.  M»lhl»s. 
Mr  Staggers  with  Mr.  WhltebUTSt. 
Mr  Puclnslcl  with  Mr.  BAWklns. 
Mr  Blaoton  with  Mr  Welcker. 
Mr  Anderson  ot  Tenneeee  with  Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Hun«mt«  with  Mr.  Wy»tt. 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  ColUns  ot  IlllnoU. 
Mr.  Parhetem  with  Mr.  C<jnyers. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr  Abbtn  with  Mr.  Crsne. 
Mr.  Aabley  with  Mr  Broomfleld. 
Mr  Icbord  with  Mr  Scherle. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr  Clancy. 
Mr.  Van  Deertln  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Murphy  ot  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  F^r^rtaii  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr  Olalino  with  Mr.  ware. 

Mr,  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr  Steed  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Jones  ol  North  CaroUna  with  Mr.  Bous- 
^elot. 

Mr.  Cmnuff  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Mftsklll. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Button.  . 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Oonable. 

Mr.  Hamilton  with  an.  Mar. 

Mr  Roberts  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr,  Hanna  with  Mr,  Gilbert, 

Mr,  Hagan  with  Mr.  Pallon. 

Mr  Fraser  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Beufis. 

Mr  Bingham  with  Mr.  Koch. 

Mrs.  Oreen  ot  Oregon  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
Hi  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table 

Mr  MILUB.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Onion  for  the  consideration  of 
the  bill  'HJl.  19368)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  accel- 
erate the  collection  of  estate  and  gift 
taxes,  to  continue  excise  taxes  on  pas- 
senger automobiles  and  communications 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN    THK    COKMXTTES    Ot    THZ    WHOLX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Onion  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  HS..  19868.  with 
Mr.  Hamiltoh  in  the  chair. 
The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Dnder  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills) 
will  be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Btrkis) 
will  be  recognized  for  I  hour. 

The  Ohair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Mills). 

Mr.  MIUjS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl.  HS..  9868. 
the  Excise,  Estate  and  Gift  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1970.  provides  $3.4  billion  In 
additional  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973.  and  $700  million  of  additional  rev- 
enue in  the  fiscal  year  1971.  This  addi- 
tional revenue  arises  both  from  the  ac- 
celeration of  collection  procedure  for 
estate  and  gift  taxes  and  also  from  con- 
tinuing the  excise  tax  on  autos  and  com- 
munication services  at  present  rates  for 
a  period  of  2  years. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsdnaga)  poUited  out  during  the 
consideration  of  the  rule,  not  only  should 
we  consider  the  additional  amount  of 
money  that  will  accrue  to  the  Treasury 
luider  these  changes,  but  we  should  also 
recognize  as  the  money  comes  in  more 
promptly  it  means  that  we  pay  less  in- 
terest In  the  long  run. 

The  acceleration  of  the  estate  and  gift 
tax  collection  procedure  not  only  gives 
rise  to  additional  revenue  for  the  period 
ahead  but  also  represents  a  significant 
reform  in  the  area  of  estate  tax  adminis- 
tration. The  principal  change  In  the  case 
of  the  esute  tax  is  the  shortening  of  the 
time  allowed  to  file  the  estate  tax  return 
and  to  pay  the  estate  tax  from  IS  months 
after  the  decedents  death  to  9  months 
after  his  death.  The  bill  also  speeds  up 
gift  tax  collections  by  providing  for  the 
filing  of  returns  and  the  payment  of  the 
tax  on  a  quarterly,  rather  than  an  an- 
nual basis. 

T^ils  acceleration  in  estate  and  gift  tax 
collections  is  particularly  appropriate  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  most  Federal  taxes 
are  now  collected  on  a  current  basis. 
Both  the  Individual  income  tax  and  the 
corporate  income  tax,  for  example,  are 
now  collected  currently  under  the  pay- 
as-you-go  system.  Under  these  circum- 
stances It  is  difficult  to  see  why  we  should 
permit  long  lags  in  the  pojinent  of  the 
estate  and  gift  taxes  that  can  only  have 
the  effect  of  forcing  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  to  forgo  needed  revenue  and  to 
incur  interest  charges  to  cover  the  funds 
which  must  be  borrowed  because  of  the 
late  receipt  of  the  revenue. 

The  estate  tax  revlalon  Is  desirable, 
however,  not  only  because  it  results  In 
the  acceleration  of  estate  tax  collec- 
tions, but  also  because  It  represents  a 
real  reform  In  the  administration  of 
estates.  I  say  this  because  the  bill  re- 
moves the  principal  reason  why  It  fre- 
quently takes  at  least  a  year  and  a 
half  and  frequently  several  more  years 


to  settle  an  estate  and  to  distribute 
the  property  to  the  Iwneflclarles.  With 
the  provision  for  payment  of  the  estate 
tax  within  9  months  of  the  decedent's 
death  and  with  the  provisions  which 
this  bill  conulns  for  the  prompt  dis- 
charge of  liability  for  the  executor  with 
respect  to  the  taxes  involved.  It  should 
be  possible  to  settle  many  estates  within 
a  year  and  a  major  proportion  of  the 
remainder  within  a  short  period  there- 
after. This  is  an  important  advance  in 
the  area  of  estate  tax  administration. 
A  second  major  portion  of  the  bill 
provides  for  the  continuation  of  the 
present  7-percent  manufacturers  tax  on 
automobiles  and  the  present  10-percent 
tax  on  communications  services  for  2 
additional  calendar  years.  1971  and  1972. 
Under  present  law.  these  taxes  are 
.■Kiheduled  to  decline  to  5  percent  In  cal- 
endar 1971,  to  3  percent  In  calendar 
1972,  and  to  1  percent  In  1973.  They 
are  scheduled  for  repeal  as  of  the  first 
of  1974. 

In  recommending  this  temporary  con- 
tinuation of  the  present  tax  rates  on 
autos  and  communications  services,  your 
committee  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Congress,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  has 
shown  that  it  does  not  believe  that  these 
taxes  should  be  permanent  parts  of  our 
tax  structure.  Accordingly,  we  are  not 
happy  to  recommend  the  continuation 
of  the  present  rates  on  autos  and  com- 
munications services,  even  on  a  tem- 
porary basis.  But  the  plain  fact  is,  that  in 
the  present  budgetary  situation,  we  Just 
cannot  afford  the  substantial  loss  of  rev- 
enue involved  in  permitting  the  pres- 
ently scheduled  reductions  to  take  place 
in  calendar  1971  and  1972.  Nonetheless, 
the  bill  does  provide  a  workable  proce- 
dure for  completely  eliminating  the  taxes 
on  autos  and  communications  services 
over  a  period  of  time.  This,  as  I  will  ex- 
plain in  a  few  moments,  is  done  by  sched- 
uling very  gradual  reductions  In  both 
of  these  taxes,  which  are  more  realistic 
than  the  presently  scheduled  reductions 
because  they  involve  smaller  armual  rev- 
enue losses. 

In  addition,  for  equity  and  revenue  rea- 
sons, the  bill  makes  a  number  of  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  excise  tax  on  autos 
and  trucks,  which  I  will  discu-ss  in  a  lit- 
tle tt  hile. 

So  much  for  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
bill.  Let  us  turn  now  to  some  of  the 
specific  features  of  the  leglflation.  As  I 
have  already  Indicated,  the  bill  gener- 
ally requires  the  estate  tax  return  to  be 
filed  and  the  estate  tax  to  be  paid  9 
months  after  the  date  of  the  decedent's 
death  instead  of  15  months  after  his 
death  as  under  present  law.  This  change 
Is  effective  for  decedents  dying  after  De- 
cember 31,  1970.  It  Is  designed  not  only 
to  speed  up  tax  collections  but  also  to 
decrease  the  period  of  estate  administra- 
tion and  to  facilitate  a  more  rapid  dis- 
tribution of  property  to  beneficiaries.  The 
present  period  of  15  months  in  most 
cases  serves  no  useful  purpose  and  fre- 
quently acts  to  delay  the  time  when  the 
beneficiaries  may  come  into  possession 
of  the  property. 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  changes 
to  facilitate  adjustment  to  the  new 
9-month    requirement    for    filing    the 
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estate  tax  return  and  paying  the  tax.  One 
such  change  concerns  the  alternate  valu- 
ation date.  Under  present  law,  the  prop- 
erty included  in  the  gross  estate  is 
valued  as  of  the  date  of  the  decedents 
death  or,  if  the  executor  so  elects,  as  of 
1  year  after  the  decedent  s  death.  How- 
ever, with  a  9-month  filing  requirement, 
the  present  1-year  alternate  valuation 
date  would  clearly  be  inappropriate.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  provides  that  the  alter- 
nate valuation  date  for  property  in- 
cluded in  the  gross  estate  is  to  be  6 
montb-s  after  the  decedent's  death  rather 
than  1  year  after  that  date 

Similarly,  provision  Is  made  for  avoid- 
ing the  hardship  that  might  otherwise 
occur  In  certain  cases  as  the  result  of 
the  9-month  filing  and  payment  require- 
ment by  providing  more  liberal  rules  for 
extension  of  time  for  paying  the  estate 
tax.  The  bill,  for  example,  makes  it  easier 
and  less  costly  for  an  estate  to  raise  funds 
for  the  payment  of  estate  tax  by  provid- 
ing that  property  acquired  from  dece- 
dents will  be  deemed  to  have  been  held 
for  more  than  6  months.  This  removes 
a  present  tax  handicap  to  the  sale  of 
property  obtained  from  a  decedent  for 
purposes  of  raising  funds  to  pay  estate 
tax.  It  permits  gains  from  the  sale  of 
such  property,  primarily  those  realized 
by  a  fiduciary  to  be  treated  as  long-term 
capital  gains  even  though  sold  shortly 
after  the  death  of  the  decedent. 

Another  change  which  is  designed  to 
prevent  hardship  concenis  extensions  of 
time  for  the  payment  of  estate  tax.  If 
the  payment  of  the  estate  tax  within  S 
months  of  the  decedent's  death  would 
create  hardship  for  the  estate,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  Commissioner  may  ex- 
tend the  time  for  payment  of  the  estate 
tax  for  a  period  up  to  12  months  rather 
than  the  6-month  period  provided  for 
by  present  law.  It  is  your  committee's 
understanding  that  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  will  be  liberal  In  granting  such 
extensions.  Tfour  committee's  report  de- 
tails several  examples  of  types  of  situa- 
tions in  which  It  Is  understood  that  an 
extension  wUl  be  allowed. 

In  addition,  the  bill  liberalizes  the  rules 
under  which  an  executor  can  obtain  dis- 
charge from  personal  liability  for  a  de- 
cedent's taxes  to  cover  cases  where  there 
is  an  extension  of  time  for  payment  of 
tax.  These  rules  also  are  extended  to  a 
fiduciary  other  than  an  executor — usu- 
ally a  trustee — holding  property  Included 
in  the  decedents  gross  estate.  In  addi- 
tion, for  decedents  dyinu  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973,  the  bill  provides  that  an  ex- 
ecutor win  be  able  to  obtain  a  discharge 
from  personal  liability  within  9  months 
after  application  for  a  discharge.  This 
latter  change  is  postponed  until  1974  In 
order  to  allow  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice enough  time  to  prepare  adequately  for 
more  rapid  audit  procedures. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  as- 
sured your  committee  that  it  will  adopt 
a  number  of  administrative  procedures 
to  speed  up  the  estate  tax  audit  process. 
As  part  of  that  goal,  the  bin  authorizes 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  provide 
for  filing  of  estate  tax  returns  with 
either  the  district  director  or  at  a  service 
center.  All  ot  these  changes  will  decrease 


the  time  necessary  for  the  administration 
of  estates  and  have  the  beneficial  eSect 
of  permitting  faster  distributions  to  the 
beneficiaries. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  provisions 
which  speed  up  gift  tax  collections. 
Under  the  present  law,  the  gift  tax  return 
must  be  filed  and  the  gift  tax  must  be 
paid  by  the  donor  by  April  16  following 
the  calendar  year  In  which  the  gift  was 
made.  This  permits  the  payment  of  the 
gift  tax  to  be  postponed  for  as  long  as 
IS  <  2  months^for  example,  under  present 
law,  a  donor  who  makes  taxable  gifts  in 
January  of  1970  has  until  April  IS,  1971. 
to  file  his  gift  tax  return  and  pay  the 
gift  tax.  This  treatment  also  has  the  de- 
fect of  granting  substantially  greater  tax 
deferral  to  those  who  make  their  gifts 
early  in  the  year  than  to  those  making 
their  gifts  later  in  the  year. 

To  accelerate  payment  of  gift  tax  li- 
abilities, the  bill  requires  the  filing  of 
gift  tax  returns  and  the  payment  of  gift 
taxes  on  a  quarterly  rather  than  on 
an  annual  basis.  Under  the  new  proced- 
lu^,  which  is  effective  for  gifts  made 
after  December  31,  1970,  the  gift  tax 
return  and  the  payment  of  the  tax  is 
to  be  due  on  or  tjefore  the  15th  day  of 
the  second  month  following  the  close  of 
the  calendar  quarter  In  which  the  gift 
was  made.  For  example,  the  gift  tax  re- 
turn and  payment  for  a  gift  made  on 
February  1.  1971.  will  be  due  by  May 
15.1971. 

The  bill  makes  no  change  in  the  struc- 
ture of  present  law  insofar  as  the  deter- 
mination of  gift  tax  liability  is  con- 
cerned. The  present  gift  tax  rates,  ex- 
clusions and  deductions  remain  the  same. 
The  rate  of  tax  on  gifts  made  in  any 
particular  calendar  quarter,  for  example, 
is  to  be  determined  by  taking  into  ac- 
coimt  the  total  amount  of  taxable  gifts 
which  the  taxpayer  has  made  In  all  pre- 
ceding calendar  years  and  calendar 
quarters.  This  preserves  the  cumulative 
effect  of  present  law  with  respect  to  the 
computation  of  the  gift  tax. 

The  bill  also  retains  the  annual  $3,000- 
per-donee  exclusion  from  gross  gifts.  The 
exclusion  is  to  be  applied  in  the  order  in 
which  the  gifts  are  made.  Thus,  if  a 
donor  gives  $3,000  to  "A"  in  January  and 
$2,000  to  "A"  In  September,  the  donor 
need  not  file  a  gift  tax  return  with  re- 
spect to  the  January  gift  nor  pay  any 
gift  tax  with  respect  to  that  gift.  How- 
ever, a  gift  tax  return  and  gift  tax  pay- 
ment is  due  for  the  September  gift — to 
be  filed  and  paid  on  or  before  Novem- 
ber 15 — since  the  annual  exclusion,  with 
respect  to  "A,"  will  have  been  exhausted. 
Quarterly  gift  tax  returns  will  not  be 
required  for  a  charitable  gift.  Iiutead  the 
donor  wUl  be  required  to  report  charita- 
ble transfers  on  a  return  for  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  calendar  year,  or  at  such 
earlier  time  as  he  is  required  to  file  a 
return  for  a  taxable  gift.  This  exemption 
of  charitable  gifts  from  the  quarterly  re- 
turns avoids  any  possible  disruption  to 
existing  patterns  of  giving  to  charitable 
organizations. 

I  would  like  to  turn  now  to  the  pro- 
posed continuation  of  the  excise  taxes 
on  passenger  automobiles  and  communi- 
cations services.  Here  we  have  had  to 


face  up  to  some  difficult  Issues.  On  the 
one  band,  the  Congress  has  many  times 
recognized  the  desirability  of  eliminating 
these  taxes  from  the  revenue  system.  In 
fact,  under  present  law.  these  taxes  are 
scheduled  for  reduction  and  eventtial 
elimination.  On  the  other  liand,  in  the 
present  state  of  our  budget,  we  Just  can- 
not afford  the  immediate  large  revenue 
losses  that  would  be  Involved  for  fiscal 
1971  and  fiscal  1972  if  the  automatic  re- 
ductions were  permitted  to  take  place  on 
schedule. 

The  present  bill  resolves  these  issues  by 
continuing  for  2  years,  for  calendar  years 

1971  and  1972,  the  present  taxes  on  pas- 
senger automobiles  and  communications 
services.  This  produces  a  revenue  increase 
for  fiscal  1971  amounting  to  $630  miiHfin 
and  more  importantly  for  the  fiscal  year 

1972  the  revenue  increase  amoimts  to  an 
estimated  $1,865  million. 

To  give  assurance  that  the  excises  on 
passenger  autos  and  communications 
services  do  not  remam  a  permanent  fea- 
ture of  our  tax  system,  the  bill  provides 
schedules  for  the  automatic  reduction 
and  gradual  elimination  of  these  taxes. 
In  this  respect,  the  bill  is  similar  to  pre- 
vious legislative  measures  which  also 
provided  for  the  reduction  and  elimina- 
tion of  these  taxes.  What  is  different  in 
the  [lending  bill,  however.  Is  that  it  pro- 
vides for  much  more  gradual  reductions 
in  the  rates  of  these  taxes — involving 
reductions  of  not  more  than  1  percent- 
age point  in  any  one  year.  This  greatly  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  the  reduc- 
tions will  be  [lermltted  to  take  effect  as 
scheduled  since  the  revenue  loss  In- 
volved in  any  one  year  will  be  relatively 
small,  particularly  if  account  is  taken  of 
the  normal  growth  in  the  bases  of  these 
taxes  over  the  years. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  current  tax  rates  of  7  per- 
cent for  passenger  automobiles  and  10 
percent  for  communications  services  are 
to  continue  through  1972.  Beginning  in 
calendar  year  1973.  the  rates  of  these 
taxes  are  then  reduced  by  1  percentage 
point  per  year  untn  they  are  completely 
eliminated  as  of  January  1,  1982.  How- 
ever, as  an  exception  to  this  general  re- 
duction procedure,  the  tax  on  passenger 
autos  is  kept  at  5  percent  from  1974 
through  1977.  This  is  done  so  that  the 
communications  tax.  which  is  now 
higher  than  the  auto  tax,  can  be  brought 
down  to  the  same  level  as  the  auto  tax. 
with  the  result  that  both  taxes  can  be 
repealed  as  of  the  same  date  in  1982. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  a  number  of 
technical  changes  designed  to  make  the 
operation  of  the  auto  and  truck  taxes 
more  equitable.  One  such  change  Is  de- 
signed to  forestall  the  possibility  of 
granting  unintended  benefits  as  a  result 
of  provisions  in  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act 
and  prior  Internal  Revenue  Service  rul- 
ings. The  legislation  now  before  the 
House  concerns  cases  where  a  manufac- 
turer of  an  automobile  or  truck  regularly 
sells  to  an  afflllated  distributor  which 
then  regularly  sells  to  independent  re- 
tailers. In  such  cases,  the  Irtll  provides 
that  the  constructive  sales  price  on  which 
the  tax  Is  computed  is  to  l)e  97  percent  of 
the  lowest  price  for  which  the  affiliated 
distributor  regularly  sells  these  items  In 
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arm"s-len«th  transactions  to  Indepaid- 
ent  retailers.  The  1969  act  and  prior  rul- 
ings of  the  Internal  Rerenue  Semce 
would  allow  such  manufacturers  to  use  a 
constructive  price  for  this  purpose 
amounting  to  90  percent  of  the  lowest 
price  for  which  the  8fBliat<d  distributor 
resularly  sells  the  items  in  arm's-length 
transactions  to  independent  retailers. 
The  use  of  such  a  90-percent  construc- 
tive price  for  the  auto  and  truck  indus- 
tries is  inappropriate.  The  90-percent 
figure  was  designed  primarily  to  mini- 
mize the  potential  impact  of  taxes  on 
competition  in  those  industries  where 
some  manufacturers  regularly  sell 
through  afaiiated  wholesalers  and  where 
other  manufacturers  distribute  their 
product  through  independent  wholesal- 
ers This  is  not  the  situation  in  the  auto 
and  truck  industry  since  in  this  Industir 
it  is  tvpical  for  manufacturers  to  distrib- 
ute their  products  by  selling  directly  to 
retailers.  As  matters  now  stand,  there  is  a 
pos.<!ibUitv  that  auto  and  truck  manu- 
facturers wiU  create  wholesale  distrib- 
utors which  could  qualify  for  the  90- 
percent  treatment  with  a  resultant  rev- 
enue loss  to  the  Government  of  bet«;een 
t15  million  and  »150  milUon  a  year.  The 
remedial  pro\islon  provided  by  this  bill 
prevents  this. 

Questions  have  been  raised  regarding 
some  specific  aspects  of  this  provl.sion. 
The  bUl  provides  specific  rules  for  de- 
termining what  is  the  "lowest  price' 
when  that  concept  figures  in  a  construc- 
tive sale  price.  These  rules  are  to  apply 
to  the  new  97 -percent  method  provided 
bv  the  bUl.  to  the  90-percent  method  that 
I  have  just  described  that  was  enacted  in 
1969.  and  to  the  other  methods  used  un- 
der the  general  constructive  sale  price 
provision.  Illustrative  of  the  methods 
used  under  the  general  provision  are  the 
90-percent  method  used  In  the  private 
ruling  practice  of  the  Sendee— that  was 
the  basis  for  the  90-percent  method  en- 
acted into  the  code  In  1969— and  the  95- 
percent  method  used  by  the  Service  in  a 
ruling  published  In  1962. 

Other  technical  changes  made  by  the 
bill  prevent  items  subject  to  manufac- 
turers tax  from  being  Included  in  the  tax 
base  more  than  once  and  also  exclude 
from  the  tax  base  retailing  or  distribut- 
ing markup.';  as  distinguished  from  man- 
ufacturing markups.  The  committee  rec- 
ognized that  problems  in  the  further 
manufacture  area  generally  may  be  di- 
vided Into  two  categories:  First,  when 
has  an  act  of  further  manufacture  oc- 
curred? Second,  how  is  the  tax  to  be 
computed  in  such  a  slttiatlon?  The  bill 
and  the  committee  report  discussion  deal 
with  the  second  of  these  problems — how- 
to  compute  the  tax.  We  beUeve  that  res- 
olution of  the  computation  problems  will 
resolve  most  of  the  difficulties  In  this 
area.  II  experience  shows  otherwise,  we 
will  examine  the  first  of  these  problems — 
what  Is  further  manufacture.  The  exam- 
ple in  the  committee  report  is  based  upon 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  current 
view  of  what  Is  further  manufacturing— 
the  committee  does  not  Intend  at  this 
point  to  express  a  view  on  that  particular 
point. 
Still  another  change  extends  the  pres- 
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ent  exemption  for  camper  coaches  which 
is  now  granted  under  the  truck  tax  to 
articles  designed  to  be  used  primarily 
for  camping  accommodations.  An  exam- 
ple of  such  articles  is  a  cap  designed  for 
moimting  on  pickup  trucks  which,  upon 
Installation  and  together  with  the  truck 
body  sides  and  the  truck  floor,  provides 
an  area  for  sleeping  quarters. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  a  mechanism 
to  alert  the  purchasing  public  that  new 
automobiles  are  subject  to  significant 
manufacturers  excise  tax.  Under  present 
law.  a  manufacturer  of  a  new  automobile 
is  required  to  atHx  to  the  windshield  or 
side  vimdows  of  the  automobile  a  label 
showing,  among  other  things,  the  sug- 
gested retail  prices  of  all  the  optional 
equipment,  the  tran.sportation  charge 
for  delivery  by  the  manufacturer  to  the 
dealer,  and  the  total  of  these  Items.  The 
bill  requires  that  for  new  automobiles 
distributed  m  commerce  after  March  31. 
1971.  such  labels  also  show  that  Federal 
excise  tax  was  imposed  and  the  percent- 
age rate  at  which  it  was  imposed. 

In  stunmary,  the  legislation  now  before 
us  will  significantly  improve  the  opera- 
tion of  our  tax  system.  The  speedup  in 
estate  and  gift  tax  pa.vments  which  it 
provides  will  bring  the  collection  of  these 
uxes  into  line  with  the  collection  proce- 
dures for  other  Federal  taxes  which  are 
already  on  a  current  basis.  In  addition, 
the  acceleration  of  estate  tax  paymenu 
is  desirable  because  it  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  settle  estates  much  sooner  than 
under  present  law  and  this  will  mean  a 
much  more  prompt  distribution  of  prop- 
erty to  the  heirs — an  objective  I  am  sure 
we  all  favor. 

Moreover,  this  speedup  of  estate  and 
gift  tax  payments  together  n-ith  the  pro- 
posed temporary  continuation  of  the 
present  excise  tax  rates  on  autos  and 
communications  services  will  signifi- 
cantly increase  revenue  In  fiscal  1971  and 
1972  when  we  wUl  need  added  revenue 
for  budgetary  reasons.  All  these  factors 
are  reason  enough  for  prompt  adoption 
of  this  measure.  But,  there  Is  additional 
reason  for  prompt  approval  by  this  body. 
We  must  move  this  bill  to  the  Senate  at 
once  if  there  is  to  be  time  for  its  en- 
actment this  year.  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  answer  any 
question,  if  there  are  any  questions,  but  I 
think  I  have  said  enough  about  the  bill. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
three  clarifying  questions  which  I  would 
like  to  ask.  These  relate  not  to  the  text 
of  section  302  but  to  certain  explanatory 
language  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee report. 

First,  under  the  heading  "Further 
Manufacture" — report  page  22.  first  sen- 
tence of  second  paragraph — it  Is  stated 
as  follows: 

Where  a  person  acquires  a  tax-paid  article 
and  makes  some  slgniftcaDt  functional 
ciiange  to  It,  the  resulting  item  la  treated  oa 
a  new  article  and  tbe  manufacturer  of  this 
new  article  (tbe  "further  manufacturer")  la 
subjact  to  tax. 

It  is  my  tmderstanding  that  the  ex- 
cise tax  law  does  not  Itself  attempt  to 
define  any  specific  test  for  what  consti- 
tutes "manufacture"  or  "further  manu- 
facture," Further,  in  assessing  this  prob- 


lem courts  have  taken  into  account  many 
different  factors  and  considerations,  and 
utilized  a  variety  of  tests.  My  question, 
therefore.  Is  simply  to  be  assured  that 
this  language  in  the  report  Is  merely  Il- 
lustrative and  that  the  committee  is  not 
attempting  thereby  to  formulate  a  new  or 
different  definition  on  the  subject  of 
manufacture  from  those  which  the  courts 
have  already  set  forth. 

Mr.  MILLS,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
committee,  in  its  action,  was  trying  to 
define  in  detail  what  con,',tiluled  further 
manufacture.  I  would  not  want  to  say 
that  the  committee  was  specifically 
adopting  the  rules  of  tlie  few  court  cases 
in  defining  further  manufacture.  On  the 
other  hand,  while,  in  general,  I  believe 
that,  as  the  committee  report  indicates, 
further  manufacture  represents  a  .sig- 
nificant funcUonal  change,  certainly 
this  still  leaves  room  for  plenty  of  ques- 
tions as  to  what  constitutes  a  significant 
change  of  a  functional  character.  This 
whole  area  i.s  one  which  we  will  watch.  If 
the  admlnl.<itration  of  It  does  not  prove  to 
be  satisfactory,  I  am  sure  we  will  want  to 
consider  this  again  at  the  legi-slative  level. 
Mr.  tILLMAN.  My  second  question 
deals  with  the  following  language  start- 
ing on  line  6  of  page  23  of  the  report: 

Manufacturer  1  sells  a  new  truck  tax-paid 
to  Manufacturer  2.  wlio  then  buys  a  new  tax- 
paid  fifth  wheel'.  Installs  It.  and  sells  the 
completed  article  at  retail  to  the  ultunate 
user,  tjnder  present  law.  the  sale  by  M.inu- 
facturer  2  of  the  tiuck  with  ttfth  wheel  In- 
stalled 18  subject  to  manufacturers  excise  tax 
(sec.  40fll  (a) )  and  a  constructive  sale  price  Is 
to  be  calculated  (sec.  42ieib)  (I) ). 

My  understanding  is  that  this  example 
is  not  Intended  In  any  way  to  state  a 
committee  conclusion  that  installation  of 
a  filth  wheel  on  a  new  tax-paid  truck 
does,  in  fact,  constitute  "manufacture," 
Bather,  It  Is  intended  merely  to  Illustrate 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service's  present 
position  as  represented  to  the  committee 
on  tliis  subject.  I  would  point  out  that  no 
court  cases  to  date  upholding  such  a 
position  have  been  called  to  our  atten- 
tion, nor.  in  fact,  has  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  so  far  Issued  any  public  rul- 
ing to  this  effect.  In  sum.  my  question  is 
simply  to  clarify  the  fact  that  this  ex- 
ample represents  only  the  Service's  posi- 
tion rather  than  an  attempt  to  state 
present  law. 

Mr.  MP'-''  As  you  know,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  holds  that  an  in- 
stallation of  a  fifth  wheel  constitutes  fur- 
ther manufacture.  In  this  bill  we  dealt 
with  the  question  of  how  to  determine 
what  is  the  manufacturer's  price  where 
further  manufacture  occurs.  If  one  as- 
sumes that  the  installation  of  a  fifth 
wheel  constitutes  further  manufacture, 
then  the  illustration  in  the  committee 
report  Indicates  how  one  computes  the 
tax  in  that  case.  The  specific  question  as 
to  what  constitutes  further  manufacture 
Is  not  dealt  with  in  this  legislation.  As  I 
have  Indicated,  only  the  questions  aris- 
ing with  the  Service  In  this  regard  well 
may  be  a  matter  that  Congress  will  want 
to  consider  further  In  the  future. 

Mr,  ULLMAN.  My  third  question  re- 
quests clarification  of  the  following  lan- 
guage starting  on  line  40  of  page  24  of 
the  report: 
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Tour  committee  understands  that  the  re- 
cent rulings  of  I  he  Internal  Revenue  Service 
changing  the  circumstances  under  which 
further  manufacture  Is  said  to  have  occurred, 
will  not  be  applied  retroactively, 

I  understand  that  there  have  been  sev- 
eral recent  publkhed  rulings  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  dealing  «-lth  vari- 
ous aspects  of  further  manufacture,  and 
that  this  language  stales  that  in  such 
cases  only  further  manufacturing  opera- 
tions undertaken  after  the  date  of  such 
ruhngs  are  to  be  considered  taxable. 
However,  as  noted  previously,  in  the  case 
of  the  fifth  wheel  installation,  and  in 
addition  certain  other  areas  of  minor 
modifications  by  truck  dealers,  such  as 
the  installation  of  logging  bunks  and  the 
shortening  or  lengthening  of  the  frame, 
no  published  ruhngs  have  as  yet  been 
forthcoming  although  a  few  Individual 
assessments  have  been  made  by  IRS  field 
auditors.  My  question,  therefore,  is  to 
clarify  that  It  is  the  committee's  intent 
that  as  to  such  prospective  rulings  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  individual  as- 
sessments or  collections  will  not  be  made 
in  these  additional  areas  until  such  time 
as  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  pub- 
lishes such  rulings  witli  regard  thereto, 
and  that  such  rulings  will  apply  only  to 
transactions  undertaken  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  rulings. 

Mr.  MILLS.  As  I  indicated  In  my  re- 
ply to  your  first  two  questions,  this  bill 
does  not  specifically  deal  with  the  issue 
of  what  constitutes  further  manufac- 
ture. Therefore,  it  is  Impossible  for  me 
to  state  that  the  committee,  in  acting  on 
this  bill,  has  said  to  the  Service:  "When 
you  define  further  manufacture,  do  not 
apply  it  retroactively."  However.  I 
would  believe  that  as  a  general  rule, 
wherever  the  Service  defines  further 
manufacture  to  Include  something  that 
was  not  generally  thought  to  be  further 
manufacture  In  the  past,  that  such  a 
ruling  should  be  made  prospective  only. 
The  Service  has  the  right  to  make  rules 
of  this  type  prospective  only,  and  I  would 
think  that  good  judgment  on  their  part 
where  there  was  any  significant  change 
in  the  Service's  position  In  this  regard 
would  be  to  seek  prospective  application 
only.  Should  the  Service's  attitude  in 
this  not  turn  out  as  we  think  it  should, 
I  am  sure  that  in  any  further  legislation 
on  this  subject  this  is  a  matter  which  we 
can  take  into  account. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MILLS  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr,  GROSS.  Were  not  most.  If  not 
all.  of  these  taxes  Initiated  as  temporary 
Uxes  In  1941? 

Mr.  MILLS.  No,  sir.  The  tax  on  auto- 
mobiles predate  that  year.  That  manu- 
facturers' tax  was  first  enacted  earlier 
than  1941.  It  is  my  recollection  the  tele- 
phone tax  was  enacted  In  1941  but  we 
have  had  a  tax  on  automobiles  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  and  other  Uxes 
which  are  conUlned  in  this  legislation 
were  enacted  as  temporary  Uxes  29  years 
ago:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MELLS.  That  is  true  of  the  tax 
on  telephones,  but  I  call  my  friend's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  first  automo- 


bile manufacturers'  Ux  was  enacted  In 
1917.  and  it  has  been  with  us  most  of 
the  years  smce  that  time. 

There  Is  a  feature  of  this  bill  that  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  again.  From 
reading  of  the  report  you  can  see  that  at 
the  end  of  1972,  the  rate  Is  allowed  to 
drop  on  both  the  automobile  tax  and  the 
telephone  Ux  by  no  more  than  1  per- 
centage point  per  year  tmtll  the  rates  are 
entirely  removed.  We  have  done  this  be- 
cause we  have  a  very  sincere  desire  in 
our  committee,  and  I  undersund  the 
Treasury  has  the  same  desire,  that  at 
the  end  of  this  2-year  period  these  rates 
should  actually  begin  dropping  and  even- 
tually disappear.  There  is  too  much 
money  In  these  two  taxes  to  let  them 
disappear  all  at  one  time  or  even  to  let 
them  decline  at  the  rates  previously 
scheduled.  The  intention  in  the  new- 
schedules  is  to  let  the  rates  go  down  only 
very  gradually  so  the  reductions  in  any 
1  year  will  not  be  so  large  that  the  Treas- 
ury will  look  at  the  revenue  and  ask  us 
to  malnUin  existing  rates. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  legislation  is  proof 
positive  of  the  old  saying  that  there  Is 
nothing  so  permanent  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  as  something  which  originated  as 
a  temporary  measure. 

Mr,  MILLS.  I  would  call  the  attention 
of  my  friend  to  the  fact  that  there  seems 
to  be  nothing  so  permanent  as  a  con- 
tinued deficit,  fiscal  year  to  fiscal  year, 
in  our  present  situation. 

Mr,  GROSS,  The  surtax  was  as  much 
a  ux  as  these  we  are  discussing  here. 
They  are  all  taxes. 

Mr.  MILLS.  That  is  true.  They  are  all 
taxes.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Mr,  GROSS.  And  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  predicated  his 
support  for  the  surtax  upon  the  basis 
that  there  would  be  concurrent  reduc- 
tions in  spending;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  There  was  some  reduction 
in  spending  as  a  result  but  not  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  would  have  desired. 

Mr,  GROSS.  So  the  surtax  was  per- 
mitted to  expire  and  is  no  longer  being 
levied,  but  these  Uxes  are  being  con- 
tinued even  though  spending  Increases. 
Mr.  MILLS.  Right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  these  Uxes  are  not  be- 
ing conditioned  upon  a  reduction  in 
spending  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  or 
the  administration. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gantleman  is  correct. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  there  has 
been  enacted  for  this  fiscal  year  a  spend- 
ing UmlUtlon  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  do  not  know  how  well  it 
has  worked.  Of  course,  one  Congress 
cannot  bind  another  Congress  in  that 
respect.  The  Congress  can  always  raise 
Its  llmiU  in  subsequent  action  If  it  wants 
to  do  so.  but  we  are  in  a  very  serious 
fiscal  situation.  I  have  said  that  repeat- 
edly for  the  last  several  years. 

The  thing  that  Impresses  me  the  most 
about  it  is  that  we  are  not  planning  these 
deficits.  We  Just  are  not  able  to  prevent 
them  from  occurring.  It  is  one  thing  to 
plan  them,  and  it  is  quite  another  not  to 
be  able  to  prevent  them  from  occurring. 
Mr,  GROSS,  If  the  gentleman  will  per- 
mit me,  I  would  have  to  disagree  that  we 
cannot  prevent  them.  We  are  spending 
as  if  we  are  bent  on  banlcniptcy. 


Mr.  MILLS,  What  I  meant  is  that  we 
are  not  preventing  the  deficits.  I  should 
not  have  said  we  cannot  do  it.  What  I 
meant  is  that  we  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  think  that  is  better,  I 
am  sure  we  could  cut  spending  if  there 
was  the  will  to  do  so. 

Mr,  MILLS.  We  can  do  It  if  we  want  to, 
but  that  Is  not  being  done. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the  House 
to  accept  this  bill  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

Mr.  B'yRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  In  support  of  HJl.  19868, 
the  Excise.  EsUtc  and  Gift  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Aa  of  1970. 

Inasmuch  as  this  bill  has  been  dis- 
cussed so  thoroughly  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  go  into  similar 
deUU. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  summarise 
my  particular  views  on  the  three  major 
elemenU  of  the  legislation. 

Although  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
would  prefer  to  do  away  with  the  excise 
tax  on  automobiles  and  communica- 
tions services  In  accordance  with  the 
scheduled  phase-out  in  existing  law,  this 
Is  not  feasible  In  view  «f  our  current 
budgeUry  needs.  If  the  ctirrent  rates, 
which  are  extended  for  2  years  by  this 
bill,  are  reduced  as  scheduled.  Federal 
revenues  would  be  reduced  by  $630  mil- 
lion in  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  »1.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1972. 

I  have  often  remarked  in  the  past 
that  nothing  is  so  permanent  as  a  tem- 
porary Ux.  This  sUtement  has  an  un- 
comfortable degree  of  truth  in  the  area 
of  excise  Uxes  on  automobiles  and  tele- 
phone service.  However.  I  believe  the  leg- 
islation before  us.  in  providing  for  a 
gradual  phase-out  of  these  Uxes  over  a 
10-year  period,  will  enable  us  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  eliminating  these  levies.  Since 
under  this  phase-out.  the  rates  will  de- 
cline at  most  by  only  one  percentage 
point  atmually.  the  revenue  loss  in  any 
single  year  should  not  assume  critical 
proportions  in  the  Federal  budget  pic- 
ture. The  likelihood  of  any  future  ex- 
tension based  solely  on  revenue  need 
would,  therefore,  be  lessened. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  for  acceler- 
ated payment  of  esUte  Uxes  is  a  con- 
siderably altered  version  of  the  proposal 
originally  presented  by  the  administra- 
tion. The  original  proposal  would  have 
required  the  payment  of  an  estimated 
esUte  Ux  7  months  after  death.  The  bill 
does  not  require  an  estimated  payment, 
but  instead,  shortens  the  time  for  filing 
the  esUte  tax  return  and  paying  the 
estate  tax  from  15  months  to  9  months 
after  death. 

Accompanying  changes  shift  the  alter- 
nate valuation  date  tor  esUte  asseU 
from  1  year  to  6  months  after  death, 
and  amends  the  holding  period  rule  so 
that  any  property  included  in  the  gross 
esUte  which  is  sold  within  6  months 
after  death  would  be  given  long-term 
capital  gains  treatment.  Additionally, 
the  bill  conUlns  provisions  that,  along 
with  full  cooperation  promised  by  the 
Treasury  Department,  will  expedite  the 
audit  and  processing  of  Income  tax  re- 
turns and  the  release  of  executors  and 
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other  flduclailes  from  personal  respon- 
sibUlty. 

The  proposals  locluded  In  the  com- 
mittee's bill,  which  were  worked  out  by 
the  Treasuiy  Department  with  the  co- 
operation and  endorsement  of  various 
bar  associations,  professional  fldudarle*. 
and  other  taxpayers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives, will  significantly  shorten  the 
period  of  time  required  to  complete  the 
administration  of  an  estate.  Criticism  Is 
justifiably  made  In  many  cases,  particu- 
larly by  beneflciaries.  about  the  unduly 
long  time  required  for  final  distribution 
of  the  assets.  In  part  attrlbutale  to  pro- 
cedural tax  problems  that  are  greatly 
ameliorated  by  this  bill. 

The  proposal,  in  providing  for  a  more 
current  payment  of  estate  tax  liabilities. 
will  result  in  a  one-time  revenue  gain  In 
fiscal  year  1972  of  $1.5  billion,  and  wUl 
reduce  borrowing  costs  in  fiscal  year  1972 
and  future  years. 

During  committee  deliberations  on  the 
legislation,  considerable  concern  was 
expressed  about  estate  liquidity  prob- 
lems. The  committee  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  these  problems  and  In- 
cluded provisions  to  Insure  that  this  bill 
will  not  have  an  adverse  Impact  on  li- 
quidity. Although  the  estate  tax  proposal 
would  shorten  the  payment  time  from  15 
to  9  months,  provisions  of  the  bill  would 
permit  the  Treasury  to  grant  an  exten- 
sion up  to  12  month  time — permitting  a 
total  period  of  21  months — where  reason- 
able cause  is  shown. 

Under  existing  law.  undue  hardship 
must  \ie  shown  in  order  for  an  additional 
6-months  period  to  be  granted,  giving 
an  estate  a  total  of  21  months  to  pay 
the  estate  tax — the  same  total  period 
that  may  be  granted  under  the  bill  where 
warranted. 

Further,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
bill  would  not  alter  another  part  of  exist- 
ing law  which  provides  for  extensions  of 
up  to  10  years  in  cases  of  undue  hardship, 
or  where  the  estate  owns  a  substantial 
interest  In  a  doeely  held  business. 

As  for  the  third  major  element  of  this 
measure,  which  would  place  the  payment 
of  gift  taxes  on  a  quarterly  instead  of  a 
yearly  basis.  It  was  the  committee  con- 
sensus ttist  there  is  no  reason  why  donors 
of  gifts  should  enjoy  substantially  great- 
er tax  deferral  privileges  than  are  pres- 
ently accorded  taxpayers  generally- 
Most  Federal  levies,  including  the  In- 
come tax.  are  payable  on  a  current  basis. 
Under  existing  law.  the  sift  lax  is  not 
payable  until  3  ',i  months  after  the  close 
of  the  year  In  which  a  gift  is  made.  This 
can  result  In  payment  of  the  tax  more 
than  15  months  after  the  date  of  a  tax- 
able gift  The  bill  before  the  House  pro- 
vides for  quarterly  filing  of  gift  tax 
returns.  Placing  payment  of  these  taxes 
on  a  more  current  basis  results  In  a  one- 
time revenue  gain  of  $100  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year  and  will  result  In 
additional  savings  in  Government  bor- 
rowing costs. 

/tr.  Chairman,  this  bill  provides  need- 
revenue  in  a  context  that  Includes 
real  Improvements  to  our  revenue  laws. 
I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  loin  me  In 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr. 
Chambcrlain). 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  ChalrnumJ 
rise  In  opposition  to  title  n  of  H.R.  19889 
that  woiild  postpone  once  again  the  long- 
promised  and  long-delayed  phaseout  of 
the  excise  tax  on  new  passenger  automo- 
biles. 

As  I  view  it.  the  fundamental  question 
before  us  is  the  credibility  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  issue  about  whether  such  a 
tax  is  justified  was  settled  bade  in  1965 
when  the  Congress  declared  the  auto  ex- 
cise tax  to  be  a  patently  unfair  levy 
singling  out  one  group  of  worlcers.  con- 
sumers, and  businesses  to  bear  an  im- 
equal  tax  burden.  Nevertheless.  Congress 
has  acted  to  continue  this  tax  for  the  past 
5  years.  I  say  it  Is  time  the  Congress 
kept  its  word. 

The  familiar  adage  that  'there  is  noth- 
ing so  permanent  as  a  temporary  tax" 
may  well  be  older  than  the  auto  excise 
tax,  but  there  certainly  can  be  no  better 
example. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  well,  for  the  rec- 
ord, to  review  the  history  of  this  tax, 
which  is  nearly  as  old  as  the  Federal  in- 
come tax. 

It  first  went  on  the  books  In  1917  at 
a  3-percent  rate. 
In  1919.  it  was  raised  to  5  percent. 
In  1926.  it  went  back  to  3  percent. 
In  1928.  it  was  repealed  entirely. 
In  1932.  It  was  restored  at  3  percent. 
In  1940.  It  rose  to  3\'i  percent. 
Then  in  1941.  it  was  doubled  to  7  per- 
cent to  provide  revenue,  to  discourage 
auto  production  and  help  direct  our  na- 
tional energies  to  war  needs. 

In  1951.  It  went  up  to  10  percent  for 
basically  the  same  reasons. 

Here  it  stayed,  with  the  Congress  each 
year  going  through  the  ritual  of  extend- 
ing It  'temporarily"  for  1  more  year  dur- 
ing 1952.  1953.  1954.  1955,  1956.  1957, 
1958.  1959.  1960.  1961.  1962.  1963,  and 
1964,  until  the  passage  of  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1965  when  Congress 
finally  acted  to  rid  our  tax  system  of  a 
great  many  of  these  highly  selective  and 
unfair  consumer  wartime  taxes. 

In  the  committee  report  urgmg  pas- 
sage of  the  1965  act.  the  auto  excise  tax 
was  cited  as  one  of  many  "selective"  ex- 
cises found  to  be  Inherently  discrimina- 
tory and  therefore  unjustified.  The  re- 
port also  stressed  that  they  are  unfair 
to  consumers  and  particularly  those  with 
low  and  middle  incomes: 

Coiuumers  of  Uie  taxed  products  where  the 
tax  is  pmsMd  forwutl  must  pay  a  premium, 
over  and  above  the  marlcet  price,  tor  the 
t&xed  Items,  wiilch  consumers  or  untaxed 
items  do  not  pay.  These  selective  excise  taxes 
tend  to  reduce  sales  and  therefore  reduce  In- 
comes and  Joi)s  In  the  industries  which  pro- 
duce the  Uxcd  goods.  In  these  ways  aeleotlve 
excise  taxation  results  In  arbitrary  and  un- 
dealrmhle  distortions  In  ttie  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  In  this  manner  Interferes  with 
the  free  play  of  our  competitive  market. 

Many  of  these  excises  also  now  are  objec- 
tionable in  that  they  are  generally  regressive 
in  their  Impact,  absorbing  a  larger  share  of 
the  Income  of  low-income  persons  than  of 
those  with  higher  Incomes.  This  stems  from 
the  fact  that  low-Income  families  find  It 
necessary  to  spend  a  higher  proportion  of 
their  Incomes  for  consumption  than  those 
with  larger  incomes. 

epeclflcally.  with  regard  to  the  auto 
excise  tax.  which  President  Johnson  Ini- 
tially asked  to  be  cut  from  10-  to  a  5- 


percent  rale,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee decided  that  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  other  "selective "  taxes  were  be- 
ing eliminated  entirely.  "It  could  not  jus- 
tify leaving  the  5-percent  tax  on  passen- 
ger cars."  Regrettably,  this  objective  was 
not  realized.  Instead,  we  entered  simply 
a  new  round  of  postponements,  of  broken 
promises. 

Pursuant  to  the  1965  act,  the  auto  ex- 
cise tax  rate  dropped  from  10  percent  to 
7  percent  in  May  of  that  year. 

On  January  1,  1966.  It  dropped  to  6 
percent. 

However,  early  In  1966  Congress  agreed 
to  a  Presidential  request  to  restore  this 
rate  to  7  percent  and  to  postpone  any 
further  scheduled  reductions  for  2  years. 

Then.  In  the  Revenue  and  Expenditure 
Control  Act  of  1968.  the  phaseout  sched- 
ule was  again  deferred  for  1  more  year. 

Last  year,  in  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  It 
was  once  again  set  aside  for  still  another 
year. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  its 
report  approving  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
19B9,  gave  as  its  only  reason  for  recom- 
mending postponement  the  following: 

At  a  time  when  economic  conditions  re- 
quire the  continuation  of  the  surcharge  on 
individual  and  corporate  income  taxes  at  a 
rat*  of  10  to  6  percent  for  another  year,  your 
committee  concluded  that  it  would  be  In- 
appropriate to  permit  scheduled  excise  tax 
reductions  during  this  period  to  occur. 

The  tax  surcharge  was  allowed  to  go  off 
the  books  on  June  30,  1970,  and  with  It, 
It  was  hoped,  the  last  Justification  for 
continuing  the  automobile  tax. 

On  July  30.  1970.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  transmitting  the  adminis- 
tration's tax  proposals  to  the  Congress, 
offered  no  Justification  for  a  further 
postponement  of  the  auto  excise  tax  re- 
peal schedule  other  than  to  say  that  the 
Treasury  needed  the  revenue.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  a  trifling  reason,  but  what 
is  not  considered  In  the  Secretary's  re- 
quest are  the  added  tax  revenues  that 
would  be  generated  through  the  In- 
creased car  sales  that  would  result  by 
the  reduction  and  repeal  of  this  tax. 

In  this  connection  I  would  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  dissenting 
views  beginning  on  page  27  of  the  report. 
Joined  in  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan  (Mrs.  GairrrrHS) .  and 
myself.  Here  we  point  out  that  current 
estimates  suggest  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  stand  to  recoup  60  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  reduction  on  the  auto- 
mobile excise  tax.  In  other  words,  the 
revenue  loss  predicted  by  the  Secretary 
if  another  postponement  does  not  take 
place  would  not  be  $360  million  In  fiscal 
1971,  for  example,  but  much  closer  to 
$144  million.  It  Just  sunds  to  reason 
that  as  more  cars  are  made  and  sold 
automotive  businesses  and  workers  will 
pay  more  Income  taxes.  A  ripple  effect  is 
created  throughout  the  whole  economy. 
In  addition,  as  we  concern  ourselves 
with  the  problems  of  inflation,  we  must 
remember  that  we  in  the  Congress,  by 
new  Federal  regulations  and  safety 
equipment  requirements,  have  added  to 
the  cost  of  new  cars.  It  stands  to  reason 
that  the  reduction  of  this  tax  at  this  time 
would  be  especially  appropriate  In  try- 
ing to  hold  down  new  car  prices. 
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It  should  be  remembered  that  in  1966 
when  the  auto  excise  tax  rate  was  cut 
from  10  to  7  percent  this  reduction  was 
passed  on  directly  to  the  consumer  and 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
would  be  done  so  a«ain. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  In 
recognition  of  the  basic  unfairness  of 
this  lax  and  of  its  previous  decision  that 
It  should  be  ultimately  eliminated,  pro- 
posed In  HH.  19868,  a  new  phaseout 
schedule  by  which  it  hopes  to  facilitate 
the  repeal  of  this  tax  through  the  device 
of  stretching  out  the  reductions  over  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

While  I  reject  emphatically  the  prem- 
ise upon  which  this  Is  based,  being  prag- 
matic, perhaps,  this  longer  withdrawal 
period  will  be  more  painless,  and  will 
ultimately  succeed  In  curing  the  Treas- 
ury's addiction  to  this  tax.  However,  his- 
tory does  not  provide  any  basis  for  op- 
timism, as  according  to  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1965,  if  we  had  kept 
our  word,  the  auto  excise  tax  would  have 
been  reduced  to  1  percent  in  1969. 

As  you  will  note  on  page  18  of  the  re- 
port, the  present  bill  will  push  total  re- 
peal all  the  way  ahead  to  1981.  more 
than  10  years  from  now.  and  as  I  say, 
past  experience  causes  me  to  speculate 
whether  or  not  this,  too,  will  become  only 
a  "temporary"  target  date.  You  will  also 
note  from  the  table  on  page  18  that 
when  the  excise  tax  is  reduced  to  5  per- 
cent In  1974,  It  is  proposed  to  have  It 
hold  at  that  level  through  1975,  1976. 
and  1977.  Again,  while  I  do  not  accept 
the  logic  of  this  action,  it  Is  my  imder- 
standing  that  this  has  been  done  In  or- 
der that  both  the  telephone  excise  tax 
and  the  auto  excise  tax  will  be  phased 
out  simultaneously. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  ex- 
tended delay  and  my  concern  is  recorded 
In  the  dissenting  views  of  the  committee 
report.  While  I  am  aware  of  the  budget- 
ary considerations  which  prompted  the 
committee  to  propose  the  stretchout  of 
the  reducUofis  in  the  automobile  tax.  I 
want  to  emphasize  again  that  this  tax  is 
discriminatory,  that  the  Congress  has 
recognized  this  by  its  actions  in  1965, 
and  that  It  should  be  repealed,  as.  In- 
deed, the  committee  has  conceded.  The 
tax  unjustly  singles  out  one  group  of 
consumers,  that  is  new  car  purchasers, 
and  one  particular  Industry,  to  bear 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  tax 
burden. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  regret  our  chairman 
of  the  committee  is  not  on  the  floor.  I 
had  hoped  I  could  have  a  colloquy  with 
him.  But  In  his  absence  I  would  like  to 
direct  a  question  to  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Btrnis'  . 

I  would  like  to  say  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  some  legislative  history  here 
I  would  like  to  ask  m,v  distinguished  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  If  It  was  not  his 
understanding  that  the  Intent  of  the 
committee  in  stretching  out  the  reduc- 
tion of  tills  tax  to  1972  was  to  Insure  Its 
eventual  repeal  without  any  significant 
budgetary  effect  in  any  one  year? 

Mr.  B'vnNES  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Yes.  I  yield  to 

the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Weil,  the 
purpose  of  the  more  gradual  phaseout 
included  in  this  bill  Is  to  avoid  the  large 
fiscal  impact  that  Is  contemplated  under 
the  existing  law.  Therefore  the  need  for 
revenue  will  be  a  much  less  argument 
for  continuing  these  taxes  at  their  pres- 
ent rates  In  the  future.  It  Is  to  make 
these  reductions  more  moderate  and 
therefore  more  acceptable  on  a  year-by- 
year  basis  that  the  new  schedule  Is 
mcluded. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Would  he  not  agree  with  me  it  was 
the  Intent  of  the  committee  as  you  read 
it  that  this  tax  should  ultimately  be  re- 
pealed in  accordance  with  this?  Is  that 
correct? 

My  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  If  that  was 
not  our  Intention.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  have  established  this  schedule 
for  reducing  and  terminating  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  cotnments. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  the  continued 
postponement  of  scheduled  reductions 
in  the  automobile  excise  tax  are  unwise 
and  discriminatory  as  well  as  a  breach  of 
faith  by  the  Congress.  I  shall  remain 
dedicated  to  the  complete  repeal  of  this 
tax  and  welcome  the  assurances  of  the 
chairman  that  the  committee  lully  in- 
tends to  adhere  to  the  schedule  now 
proposed. 

■Turning  to  another  aspect  of  this  leg- 
islation. I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am 
gratified  that  the  committee  has  ac- 
cepted the  suggestion  to  require  new  car 
labels  to  show  the  applicable  rate  of  the 
manufacturers'  Federal  excise  tax  as  set 
forth  in  section  304.  on  page  26  of  the 
bin.  I  am  satisfied  that  one  of  the  major 
reasons  that  this  discriminatory  tax  has 
not  been  repealed  at  an  earlier  date  is 
l>ecause  as  a  practical  matter,  it  has  been 
hidden  from  the  new  car  purchaser.  At  a 
time  when  much  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed about  truth  in  advertising,  truth 
in  lending  and  truth  In  packaging.  I  say 
we  also  need  a  bit  more  truth  in  taxation 
when  it  comes  to  letting  the  public  know 
of  the  existence  and  the  rate  of  thejftito- 
mobile  excise  tax.  Frankly.  I  ferf  that 
the  exact  amount  of  Federal  taxes  paid 
on  every  new  car  should  be  fuUy  known 
to  every  purchaser.  But.  as  this  tax  is 
lerted  on  the  manufacturers'  cost,  this 
has  not  been  done.  It  is  my  hoije  that  the 
technical  difficulties  involved  may  some 
way  be  overcome  in  order  that  the  new 
car  label  may  state  the  specific  amoimt 
of  this  tax  in  dollars  and  cents  rather 
than  just  a  percentage  figure.  I  sincerely 
believe  that  the  committee  amendment 
contained  In  this  bill  Is  a  step  In  the 
right  direction. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  again 
that  the  fundamental  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  automobile  excise  tax  Is 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government 
U  going  to  live  up  to  its  word.  Our  credi- 
bility has  been  seriously  eroded  by  our 
repeated  extensions  of  this  tax.  Past  ex- 


perience tells  us  that  repealing  It  to- 
morrow is  no  answer,  for  totnorrow  never 
comes. 

No  one  questions  the  need  for  tax  rev- 
enues. However,  there  will  never  be  a 
time  when  the  Government  is  not  going 
to  need  money.  An  auto  excise  tax  is  al- 
ways going  to  be  an  expedient  way  to 
raise  revenue,  but,  by  Itself,  it  is  never 
going  to  be  a  fair  way.  If  we  need  money, 
and  it  is  clear  that  we  do,  we  should 
raise  it  in  a  fair  way.  If  we  are  going  to 
keep  a  manufacturers'  excise  tax.  It 
should  be  on  all  manufactured  goods, 
not  Just  one  particular  manufactured 
product. 

As  the  Nation  s  spending  priorities  are 
beins  shifted.  I  say  now  Is  the  time  tx> 
rid  otir  tax  system  of  this  long-standing 
inequity  and  to  look  for  fairer  revenue 
sources  on  which  to  build  soundly  for 
the  future.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as 
others.  I  am  compelled  to  oppose  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Michigan  (Mrs.  GEirnTHS) . 

Mis.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  Join  at  this  time  In  the  re- 
marks which  were  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Chambxriaik ) 
and  to  protest  also  another  continuation 
of  the  auto  excise  tax.  But,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  in  the  year  when  we 
were  successful  in  removing  a  small 
amount  of  the  auto  excise  tax,  a  part  of 
the  group  which  opposed  this  reduction 
In  any  larger  amount  were  the  dealers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  dealers  have  a 
built-in  Interest  In  maintaining  the 
present  price  structure  and.  therefore. 
they  opposed  the  total  reduction  of  the 
auto  excise  tax. 

My  opinion  is  that  this  group  does  not 
really  own  this  part  of  America,  that  in 
fact  the  auto  excise  tax  Is  a  very  unfair 
tax  not  really  Oed  to  the  principle  of 
the  automobile  being  a  luxury. 

Mr.  Chairman,  automobiles  are  a  nec- 
essity. We  are  taxing  most  heavily  the 
people  who  can  really  least  afford  to  pay. 
It  is  not  alone  the  Treesur>-  of  the  United 
States  that  is  anxious  to  have  the  auto 
excise  tax  continued.  I  repeat,  it  is  also 
the  fight  to  malntsun  the  present  price 
structure  on  automobiles  and  the  dealers 
themselves  who  have  objected  to  a  sub- 
stantial reduction  at  one  Ume.  I  think 
that  the  excise  tax  should  be  removed. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  mj-self  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished gentlewoman  from  Michigan 
(Mrs.  GRUrrrBst  to  the  effect  that  the 
auto  dealers  want  this  tax  continued. 
Frankly,  that  comes  as  a  great  surprise 
to  me  because  I  have  been  Importuned 
by  the  dealers  in  Wisconsin,  who  do  not 
have  that  attitude  because  they  would 
like  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  price  of  auto- 
mobiles and  thus  Improve  the  potential 
for  sales.  I  have  not  heard  this  argu- 
ment before.  It  la  not  In  keeping  with  the 
recent  views  which  I  have  received  from 
the  automobile  dealers  In  my  district. 
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Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill 
has  the  virtue  of  reuinlng  excise  reve- 
nues which,  however  distasteful,  are 
presently  needed,  and  it  also  furnishes 
a  temporary  financial  shot  in  the  arm 
to  the  Government  where  estate  taxes 
are  concerned:  but  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  estate  tax  feature  of  the  bill 
that  I  wish  to  make  a  bilef  comment. 

Estate  taxes  at  the  Federal  level  have 
never  formed  a  very  large  percentage 
of  the  total  Federal  budget  and  the  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  has  been  less  an  im- 
portant revenue  raising  device  than  a 
social  measure,  designed  to  discourage 
the  accumulation  of  private  fortunes, 
and  to  encourage  the  redistribution  of 
wealth. 

Today,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
revenue  sharing,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  preempted  so 
many  of  the  available  sources  of  reve- 
nue: but  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  share  reve- 
nue would  be  in  the  Federal  Government 
not  to  take  the  revenue  in  the  first  place, 
and  it  seems  to  me.  further,  that  one 
useful  place  to  start  this  process  would 
be  in  the  field  of  estate  and  inheritance 
taxes,  a  field  from  which  the  Federal 
Government  could  retire  with  compari- 
tively  little  financial  embarrassment  and 
so  release  this  source  o(  tax  revenue  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  several  States. 

The  time  may  not  be  ripe  for  such 
a  move  at  this  particular  moment,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  possible  step  which  is  worthy 
of  serious  consideration  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means:  and  it  seems 
to  me  an  objection  to  the  present  bill 
that,  rather  than  advancing  in  this  di- 
rection, it  not  only  retains  the  Federal 
estate  tax.  but.  by  speeding  up  its  col- 
lection for  immediate  revenue  purposes, 
tends  to  treat  it  as  a  permanent  and 
revenue  producing  part  of  the  Federal 
tax  structure. 

The  present  measure  does  not  repre- 
sent a  fundamental  change  in  present 
law;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  do 
anything  either  for  the  revenue  sharing 
concept  or  for  philosophical  tax  reform 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  HJi.  19868.  but  I  lUd  not 
arrive  at  this  position  easily  or  quickly. 
I  viewed  this  legislation  with  consider- 
able misgivings,  initially,  and  decided  to 
vote  for  it  only  after  satisfying  myself 
that  it  would  not  unpose  an  imdue  hard- 
ship upon  the  taxpayers  it  would  affect. 
There  never  was  any  doubt  that  the 
Federal  Government  really  needs  the 
money  the  bill  would  yield— about  $730 
million  this  fiscal  year  and  about  $3.4 
bUllon  next  fiscal  year.  A  mere  glance 
at  the  estimated  budget  deficits  for  both 
years  is  con\incing  enough. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  rep- 
resents a  modified  version  of  the  pack- 
age proposal  originaUy  presented  by  the 
administration  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  believe  that  tlw  modi- 
fications made  in  committee  will  do 
much  to  soften  the  Impact  on  taxpayers 
yet  leave  Intact  the  essential  purpose  of 
the  legislation,  which  is  to  raise  sorely 
needed  revenue. 


One  vital  element  of  the  bill  calls  for 
spcedlng-up  the  payment  of  estate  taxes, 
from  15  to  9  months  after  death.  The 
administration  had  first  proposed  an  ac- 
celeration to  7  months,  but  later  accepted 
the  present  language. 

My  own  acceptance  of  this  portion  of 
the  measure  was  based  largely  on  these 
points; 

First.  There  are  two  provisions  de- 
signed to  prevent  hardships.  First,  prop- 
erty acquired  from  a  decedent  would  be 
coiisidered  to  have  been  held  for  more 
th£(n  6  months,  thus  paving  the  way  for 
capital  gains  treatment  of  the  sales  of 
suth  property.  Second,  the  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue  could  extend  the 
time  for  pa>-ment.  in  hardship  cases,  up 
to  12  months,  instead  of  6  months  as  un- 
der present  law.  The  net  effect  would  al- 
low the  same  possible  extension  of 
time — 21  months — which  is  now  avail- 
able. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  com- 
mittee was  assured  that  these  extensions 
of  time  wUl  be  granted  liberally  where 
reasonable  cause  exists. 

Second.  A  number  of  additional 
changes  should  decrease  the  time  neces- 
sary lor  processing  of  estate  taxes  and 
thus  permit  a  more  rapid  distribution 
to  the  beneficiaries.  For  example.  In  order 
to  speed  the  audit  of  returns,  the  com- 
mittee has  provided  for  streamlining  of 
filing  procedures,  and  has  been  assured 
that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  will 
take  steps  promptly  to  expedite  other 
aspects  of  administration. 

Another  portion  of  H.R.  19868  provides 
for  placing  payment  of  gift  taxes  on  a 
quarterly  instead  of  a  yearly  basis.  The 
central  quesUon  here  really  is:  Who 
should  have  use  of  the  funds  which 
eventually  would  be  required  for  pay- 
ment of  the  tax? 

In  tliis  regard,  the  committee  noted 
that  most  Federal  taxes — and  most  no- 
tably the  income  tax— are  paid  on  a 
current  basis,  and  that  under  present 
taw  those  making  gifts  early  in  a  year 
have  a  subsUntially  greater  tax  deferral 
than  those  making  gifts  late  in  the  year. 
With  these  points  in  mind,  the  com- 
mittee concluded  it  would  be  more  eqtil- 
table  for  the  gift  tax  to  be  paid  more 
promptly  to  the  Oovenunent,  and  for 
the  Government  to  have  the  use  of  the 
money  involved  for  interest  purposes. 

In  making  my  own  decision.  I  also  kept 
in  mind  that  the  bill  would  not  change 
existing  law  as  far  as  total  liability  for 
the  gift  tax  is  concerned  nor  would  It 
substantially  alter  the  aimual  $3,000  per- 
donee  exclusion  or  the  $30,000  Ufetlme 
exemption.  ,  „  „ 

As  for  the  third  major  element  of  HJt. 
19868,  the  2-year  continuation  of  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles  and  communica- 
tions services.  I  based  my  reluctant  ac- 
ceptance on  one  leading  factor. 

0nder  the  schedule  provided  in  the 
bill  for  phasing  out  these  taxes  after 
1972.  the  future  rate  reductions  would 
be  spread  over  a  10-year  period,  which 
.should  prevent  any  truly  significant 
revenue  loss  in  any  1  year.  And  this  of- 
fers a  genuinely  realistic  hope  that  these 
taxes  will  eventually,  but  finally,  come 
to  an  end.  It  would  be  very  difficult  for 
an  administration  to  make  a  good  case 


for  needing  the  revenue  from  1-year  ex- 
tension of  either  tax. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  other,  tech- 
nical excise  tax  changes  which  would, 
generally,  work  to  the  advantage  of  af- 
fected taxpayers. 

In  summary  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  HH.  19868  because  the  need  for 
it  is  clear,  and  because  it  includes  what 
I  believe  to  be  adequate  safeguards 
against  abuse  of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairmen,  I  consider 
it  extremely  regrettable  that  at  this  time, 
it  is  necessary  tor  the  House  to  con- 
sider another  tax  measure  to  Increase 
revenues.  I  find  this  bill  particularly  dis- 
tasteful because  among  other  things,  it 
provides  for  the  full  extension  of  two 
regressive  and  objectionable  taxes; 
namely,  the  Federal  excise  tax  on  com- 
munications and  on  automobiles. 

The  nature  and  historj'  of  these  two 
taxes  are  similar.  But  at  this  time  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  Members'  atten- 
tion a  few  facts  regarding  the  communi- 
cation a  few  facts  regarding  the  com- 
munications excise  tax  in  particular. 
First.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  1971 
will  be  the  30th  aiuilversary  of  the  excise 
tax  on  telephone  service.  For  30  years, 
consumers  have  been  subjected  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  most  regressive  and 
inequitable  tax  on  the  books. 

The  present  excise  tax  on  local  and 
toll  telephone  service  and  teletype  serv- 
ice is  10  percent  of  the  amount  paid  for 
the  services.  The  present  law  provides 
for  a  rate  reduction  in  the  tax  on  these 
services  to  5  percent  for  the  calendar  year 
1971.  to  3  percent  for  1972.  and  1  percent 
for  1973.  and  schedules  this  tax  for  repeal 
as  of  January  1,  1974. 

The  committee  Is  now  telling  us  that 
once  again  the  need  for  revenues  will  not 
permit  the  scheduled  reduction  and  re- 
peal to  take  place.  The  bill  before  us  pro- 
vides for  a  1-pereent.  per  year  reduc- 
tion on  the  telephone  tax  begUming  In 
1973.  with  plans  to  repeal  the  tax  in 
1982. 

I  can  fully  appreciate  the  need  for 
the  more  gradual  reduction  of  these  taxes 
and  agree  that  this  schedule  will  more 
likely  lead  to  their  elimination  sooner 
than  if  the  present  schedule  of  rates  were 
merely  to  be  postponed.  However.  I  dis- 
agree with  the  committee's  view  that  this 
tax  should  remain  at  10  percent  until 
1973  and  feel  that  as  a  matter  of  good 
faith  the  Congress  should  authorize  the 
new  schedule  of  reductions  immediately. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  1 -percent 
reduction  In  1971  would  result  In  an  ap- 
proximate loss  of  $40  million  In  reve- 
nues, and  an  addltIo)nal  1 -percent  re- 
duction in  1972  would  cost  approxi- 
mately $65  million  in  revenues  for  that 
year.  We  are  talking  about  modest  sums 
of  money  in  connection  with  the  na- 
tional budget.  At  the  same  time  when 
the  American  citizen  Is  being  taxed  to 
the  hilt,  a  10-percent  telephone  tax  pro- 
\1des  an  additional  burden  on  a  small 
budget  A  1-percent  reduction  will  not 
mean  great  sums  to  the  individual  tax- 
payer in  1971.  but  will  parUally  restore 
to  him  the  belief  that  our  Government 
is  Interested  in  serving  the  people  and 
not  just  taking  every  penny  It  can. 
The  need  for  this  legislation  has  been 
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well  slated.  It  has  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  under  a  closed  rule,  thereby 
precluding  amendment  by  the  Members. 
After  deliberate  consideration,  reluc- 
tantly, I  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
bill  is  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment. 

The  bill  is  as  follows : 

BJl.   19868 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  accelerate  the  coUectlon  of  es- 
tate and  gift  taxes,  to  continue  excise  taxes 
on  passenger  automobiles  and  communlca- 
tlone  services,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  ttte  Senate  and  House  o/ 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION   I.  SHORT  TlTX-E,  ETC. 

(a)  Shoet  Tnu:.— This  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Excise,  Esuw.  and  Gift  Tax  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1970". 

(b)  Wherever  in  this  Act  an  amendment 
Is  expressed  In  tenns  of  an  amendment  to 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954. 

TTTLE    I~E8TATE   AND    GIFT   TAXES 
BZC.  101.  XSTATX  TAX 

(a)  Altsknate  Valuation. — Section  2032 
(relating  to  alternate  valuation)  is  amend- 
ed— 

tU  by  striking  out  "1  year"  each  place 
It  appears  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "6 
months",  and 

(2)  by  stnUng  out  "1-year"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "6-month". 

(b)  TUCK  Foa  Fvjxta  Estate  Tax  Re- 
TXiEws. — Section  6076(a)  (relating  to  time 
for  fUmg  estate  tax  returns)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  -le  montiis"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "9  months". 

(c)  Ciktain  BxgtJEsrs  Suejxct  to  Pow- 
Ea  OF  AFPonrridENT.— Section  2065<b)  (3)  (C) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "one  year"  and 
Inserting   in   Ueu    thereof   "6   montbs". 

(d)  DiscKABCE  or  PmcciABT  FaoK   Pee- 

SONAL    LlAaiLITT    FOE    ESTATE    TAX.— 

(1)  Section  2204  (relating  to  discharge  of 
executor  from  personal  liability)  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "EXECUTOR"  in  the 
heading  of  such  section  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "FIDUCIART"; 

(B)  by  sinking  out  "If  the  executor"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Genxeaz. 
Riae, — If  the  executor"; 

(C)  by  amending  the  last  sentence  there- 
of to  read  aa  follows:  "The  executor,  on  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  which  he  Is  notified 
(other  than  any  amount  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  which  Is  extended  under  section 
6161.  0163,  or  61661.  and  on  furnishing  any 
bond  which  may  be  required  for  any  amount 
for  which  the  time  for  payment  Is  extended, 
shall  be  discharged  from  personal  liability 
for  any  deficiency  In  tax  thereafter  found 
to  be  due  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  receipt 
or  writing  showing  such  discharge.";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  PiDnciART  Othee  Than  the  Ex- 
BCT7TOB. — If  a  flduclsry  (not  mcludlng  a  fi- 
duciary in  respect  of  the  estate  of  a  non- 
resident decedent)  other  than  the  executor 
makes  written  application  to  the  Secretary 
cv  his  delegate  for  determlnaUon  of  the 
amount  of  any  estate  tax  for  which  the 
fiduciary  may  be  personally  liable,  and  for 
discharge  from  personal  UablUty  therefor, 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  the  executor  from  personal  Ua- 
bUlty  imder  subsection  (a),  or  upon  the  ex- 


plrauon  ol  6  niontns  alter  the  making  of 
such  application  by  the  flduclary,  If  later, 
ahall  notify  the  fiduciary  (1)  of  the  amount 
of  such  tax  for  which  It  has  been  determined 
the  fiduciary  is  liable,  or  (2i  that  It  has 
been  determined  that  the  fiduciary  is  not 
liable  for  any  such  tax.  Such  application 
shall  oe  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  the  In- 
strument, if  any.  under  which  such  fiduciary 
Is  acting,  a  description  of  the  property  held 
by  the  fiduciary,  and  sucb  other  information 
for  purpoees  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  require  by  regulations.  On  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  of  such  tax  for  which 
It  has  been  determined  the  fiduciary  is  Uablc 
(other  than  any  amount  the  time  for  pay- 
ment of  which  has  no^  been  extended  under 
section  6161.  6163.  or  6166).  and  on  furnish- 
ing any  bond  which  may  be  required  for  any 
amount  for  which  the  time  for  payment  has 
been  extended,  or  on  receipt  by  him  of  noti- 
fication of  a  determination  that  he  Is  not 
liable  lor  any  such  tax.  the  fiduciary  shall 
be  discharged  from  personal  liability  for  any 
deficiency  In  such  tax  thereafter  found  to 
be  due  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  receipt  or 
writing  evidencing  such  discharge." 

(2)  Sections  6040(2).  6314(c)f2).  6324(a) 
(3).  and  6504(9)  are  each  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "executor"  each  place  it  ai^wars  In 
the  heading  and  text  of  such  sections  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "fiduclary". 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
C  of  chapter  II  is  amended  tiy  striking  out 
"Sec.  2204.  Discharge  of  executor  from  per- 
sonal liability." 

and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof : 
"Sec  2204.  Discharge  of  fiduciary  from  per- 
sonal liability." 

(e)  DiscHAECE  or  ExEcirroa  Pbom  Pcbsonaz. 

LXABU.XTT    FOB    DECEDENT'S    InCOBCE    AND    GlTT 

Taxes. — 

(1)  Chapter  71  (relating  to  transferees  and 
fiduciaries)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  6909.  Discharge  of  executor  from  per- 
sonal llabUlty  for  decedent's  m- 
come  and  gift  taxes. 

"(a)  DiscHAEGE  OF  LiABnjTT. — In  the  case 
of  liability  of  a  decedent  for  taxes  Imposed 
by  subtitle  A  or  by  chapter  13.  if  the  execu- 
tor makes  written  application  (fUed  after  the 
return  with  respect  to  such  taxes  is  made 
and  filed  In  such  manner  and  such  form  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulation  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate)  for  release  from  per- 
sonal liability  for  such  taxes,  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  notify  the  executor  of  the 
amount  of  such  taxes.  The  executor,  upon 
payment  of  the  amount  of  which  he  is  noti- 
fied, or  1  year  after  receipt  of  the  application 
If  no  notification  is  made  by  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  before  such  date,  shall  be  dis- 
charged from  personal  liability  for  any  de- 
ficiency In  such  tax  thereafter  found  to  be 
due  and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  receipt  or  writ- 
ing showing  such  discharge. 

"(b)  Definition  or  Exxcutoe. — ^Por  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  term  'executor' 
means  the  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
decedent  appointed,  qualified,  and  acting 
within  the  United  States. 

"<c)  Cboss  Refeeence. — 

"For  discharge  of  executor  from  personal 
llabUlty  for  taxes  imposed  under  chi^pter  U. 
see  section  2304  " 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  cliatper  71 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"Sec.  6906.  Discharge  of  executor  from  per- 
sonal liability  for  decedent's  in- 
come and  gift  taxes." 

(f)  Reduction  op  Peeiod  foe  Disckamce  or 
ExEctrroR  Feou  Personal  LzABZLrrr. — Effec- 
tive with  respect  to  the  estates  of  decedents 
dying  after  December  31.  1973.  sections  2204 
and  6905  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"1  year"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "9 
months". 


(g)  Holding  f^xaioo  or  Propebtt. — Section 
1223  (relating  to  holding  period  of  property) 
Is  smended  by  redcElgnatlng  paragraph  (11) 
as  paragraph  (12)  and  by  Inserting  after  par- 
agraph   (10)    the   following   new   paragraph: 

"(11)  In  the  case  of  a  person  acquiring 
property  from  a  decedent  or  to  whom  prop- 
erty passed  from  a  decedent  (wltbln  the 
meaning  of  section  1014(b)).  if — 

MA)  the  basis  of  such  property  In  the 
hands  of  such  pereon  Is  determined  under 
section  1014,  and 

"(B)  such  property  Is  sold  or  otherwise 
dlspoeiDd  of  by  such  persons  within  6  months 
after  the  decedent's  death, 
then  such  person  shall  be  considered  to 
have  lield  such  property  for  miore  than  6 
monttu." 

(h)  Extension  of  Time. — The  first  sen- 
tence of  paragraph  (1)  of  sutieectlon  (a)  of 
section  6161  (relating  to  extension  of  time 
for  paying  tax)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"6  montlis"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6 
months  ( 12  months  In  the  case  of  estate 
tax) ". 

(1)    PUkCt    OP   FlLINQ    RrrtTEMS.- — 

(1)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  6091(b)  (re- 
lating to  place  for  filing  returns  or  other 
documents)   Is  amended  to  read  as   foUows: 

"(3)    Estate  tax  arruaNS. — 

"I A)  Gcnzaai.  Rulx. — Except  as  provided 
in  subparagraph  (B),  returns  of  estate  tax 
required  under  section  6018  shall  be  made 
to  the  Secretary  or  tils  delegate — 

"ID  In  the  Internal  revenue  district  In 
which  was  the  domicile  of  the  decedent  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  or 

"(U)  at  a  service  center  serving  the  in- 
ternal revenue  district  refeffred  to  in  clause 
(1) .  as  the  Secre&try  or  bis  delegate  may  by 
regulations  designate. 

"(B)  EbccEPTioN. — ^If  the  domicile  of  the 
decedent  was  not  in  an  internal  revenue 
district,  or  if  he  had  no  domicile,  the  estate 
tax  return  required  under  section  6018  ahall 
be  made  at  such  place  ae  the  Seo«tary  or 
ills  delegate  may  by  regulations  designate." 

(2)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  6091(b)  is 
amended  to  read  ss  follows: 

"(4)  Hano-caeeizd  returns. — Notwith- 
standing paragraph  (1),  (2),  or  (3),  a  return 
to  which  paragraph  (1)(A),  (2)  (A),  or 
(3)  (A)  would  apply,  but  for  this  paragraph, 
which  is  made  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate by  hand-carrying  shall,  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  Ills  dele- 
gate, be  made  In  the  internal  revenue  dis- 
trict referred  to  in  paragraph  <l)  (A)(1). 
(2)  (A)(1).  or  (3)  (A)(1).  as  the  case  may 
be." 

( J )      Epfective     Date. — ^The     amendments 
made  by  this  section  (other  than  subsectloo 
(f))   shall  apply  with  respect  to  decedents 
dying  after  December  31.  1970. 
Sec.  102.  Out  Tax. 

(a)  Amendments  to  SuacBAPm  A  op 
Chaptss  13. — 

(1)  SBCnoH  2501.— 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  3501  is  smended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  General  rdi^. — For  the  first  calendar 
quarter  of  calendar  year  1971  and  each  calen- 
dar quarter  thereafter  a  tax,  computed  as 
provided  In  section  2502.  is  hereby  imposed 
on  the  transfer  of  property  by  gift  during 
such  calendar  quarter  by  any  indiridaal. 
resident  or  nonresident." 

(B)  Paragraph  (4)  of  such  subsection  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "calendar  year**  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "calendar  quarter". 

(2)  Section  2502. — 

(A)  So  much  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
2502  as  precedes  the  rate  schedule  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  CoMPUTATtoK  OP  Tax.— The  tax  im- 
posed by  section  2601  for  each  calendar  quar- 
ter shall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  excess 
of- 

"(I)  a  tax.  computed  In  accordance  with 
the  rate  schedule  set  forth  In  this  subeecttcn, 
on  the  aggregate  sum  of  the  taxable  gifts  for 
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auch  c»lentUr  quarter  and  lor  exai  of  the 
praoedlsg  calenaar  yan  and  calendar  quar- 

«™'  over  ^  _,^^ 

■11)  tax  computed  In  accordance  wltn 
such  rate  schedule,  on  the  aggregate  turn  ol 
the  taxable  glfte  for  each  o£  the  preceding 
calenilar  years  and  calendar  quarters." 

(B)  SubMcUons  (b)  and  (c)  ol  section 
2503  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(b)  Cilhtoar  QtjiuiTia.— Wherever  used 
In  thla  title  In  connection  with  the  gift  tax 
imposed  by  this  chapter,  the  term  -calendar 
quarter-  Include*  only  the  flrat  calendar  quar- 
ter of  the  calendar  year  1971  and  succeeding 
calendar  quarters. 

-(c)  PaacDiKO  CAtmosa  Teass  »i«>  Qom- 
Tcas.— Wherever  used  In  thla  title  m  cMi- 
necUon  with  the  gift  tax  Impoeed  by  thla 
chapter — 

"(I)  The  term  'preceding  calendar  years 
means  calendar  years  1933  and  1970  and  aU 
calendar  years  In-^rvenlng  between  calendar 
year  1932  and  calendar  year  1970.  The  term 
-calendar  year  1932-  Includes  only  the  portion 
of  such  year  after  June  6, 1932. 

■■(2)  The  term  preceding  calendar  quar- 
ters- means  the  first  calendar  quarter  of  cal- 
endar year  1971  and  all  calendar  quarters 
intervening  between  auch  calendar  quarter 
and  the  calendar  quarter  for  which  the  tax 
la  being  computed." 
131   Section  2503.— 

<Al  Subsection  (a)  of  section  2503  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(a)  OEKiaAL  DoTNinoM.— The  term 
■taxable  gUts'  meana.  In  the  case  of  gUtt 
made  after  December  31.  1970.  the  total 
amount  of  gifts  made  during  the  calendar 
quarter  less  the  deductions  ptortded  In  sub- 
chapter C  IS.-C.  2531  and  following).  In  the 
case  of  gifts  made  before  January  1,  1971. 
such  term  means  the  total  amount  of  gifts 
made  during  the  calendar  year,  less  the  de- 
ductions provIde<l  In  subchapter  C." 

IBI  The  heading  and  first  sentence  of 
subsection  ibi  of  section  2503  are  amended 
to  read  aa  follows: 

"(b)  Excrosioits  PxoM  Ovrt. — In  com- 
puting taxable  gifts  for  the  calendar  quar- 
ter In  the  case  of  gifts  (other  than  gifts  or 
future  interests  In  property!  made  to  any 
person  by  the  donor  during  the  calendar 
year  1971  and  subsequent  calendar  years. 
»3  OOO  of  such  glf  u  to  such  person  less  the 
aggregate  of  the  amounU  of  such  glfu  to 
such  person  during  all  preceding  calendar 
quarters  of  the  calendar  year  shall  not.  for 
purposes  of  subsection  (a),  be  Included  In 
the  total  amount  of  gifts  made  during  such 
quarter." 

l«l  SccnoN  2504.— 

(A)   Section  2504  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
-Stc.  3504.  Taxxbu    outs     roa     Pau-auiKO 

TEABS   AMD  QUAE-rEBS. 

"(a I  In  Geweeal. — ^In  computing  taxable 
gifts  for  preceding  calendar  years  or  calendar 
quarters  for  the  purpose  of  computing  the 
tax  for  any  calendar  quarter,  there  shaU  be 
treated  as  glfta  such  tranefera  aa  were  con- 
sidered to  be  gifts  under  the  gift  laws  appli- 
cable to  the  years  or  calendar  quarters  In 
which  the  transfers  were  made  and  there 
shall  be  allowed  such  deductlona  as  were 
provided  for  under  such  Uws;  except  that 
the  specific  exemption  In  the  amount.  If  any. 
allowable  under  secUon  2521  shall  be  applied 
in  all  compuutlona  in  respect  of  previous 
calendar  veara  or  calendar  quarters  for  the 
purpose  of  computing  the  tax  for  any  calen- 
dar year  or  calendar  quarter. 

'■(b)  EXCLCSIOHB  FEOM  OlTTS  FOE  PEECED- 
LMC  TiAES  AND  QUAETEES.— In  thS  C»Se  Of  gUlS 

made  to  any  person  by  the  donor  during 
preceding  calendar  years  and  quarters,  the 
amount  excluded.  If  any,  by  the  provUdona 
of  gift  tax  laws  applicable  to  the  years  and 
calendar  quarters  In  which  the  gifts  were 
made  shall  not,  for  purposee  of  rubeectlon 
(a) ,  be  Included  In  the  total  amount  of  the 


glfu  made  during  such  years  and  calendar 

quarters.  

"(c)    Valuation    of    Cdtah*    Girrs   foe 

PaXCEDIHG   CaLENOAE   TEAEA   AND   QUAETEES. — 

If  the  time  has  expired  within  which  a  tax 
may  be  aasessed  under  this  chapter  or  under 
corresponding  provisions  of  prior  laws  on  the 
tr»nafer  of  property  by  gift  made  during  a 
preceding  calendar  year  or  calendar  quarter, 
aa  defined  In  section  2502(c),  and  If  a  tax 
under  this  chapter  or  under  corresponding 
prOTlalons  of  prior  laws  has  been  assessed  or 
paid  tor  such  preceding  calendar  year  or  cal- 
endar quarter,  the  value  of  such  gift  made  In 
auch  preceding  calendar  year  or  calendar 
quarter  shall,  for  purposes  of  compuung  the 
tax  under  this  chapter  tor  any  calendar 
quarter,  bo  the  value  of  such  gift  which  was 
used  In  computing  the  tax  for  the  last  pre- 
ceding calendar  year  or  calendar  quarter  for 
which  a  tax  under  this  chapter  or  under  cor- 
responding provisions  of  prior  laws  waa  as- 
sessed or  paid. 

"(d)  Net  Oift».— The  term  'net  glfta  as 
used  In  corresponding  provisions  of  prior 
laws  shall  be  read  as  taxable  gifts'  for  pur- 
poeea  of  this  chapter." 

(B)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter 
A  of  chapter  12  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  Item  relating  to  secUon  2504  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"See.  2504.  Taxable  gifts  for  preceding  yean 
and  quarters." 
(b)  Amendments  to  SoscaAFTEa  B  of 
Caasm  13 — 

(1)  SacnOH  2512— Subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
Uon 2513  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "calen- 
dar year"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "cal- 
endar quarter". 

,2)  Section  2513.— 

(Ai  Section  2513  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "calendar  year"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "calendar  quar- 

(8)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  aubsecUon  (b) 
(3)  of  aecUon  3513  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  the  consent  may  not  be  signified  aft- 
er the  l&th  day  of  the  second  month  foUow- 
Ing  the  close  of  such  calendar  quarter,  un- 
le«  before  such  16th  day  no  return  has  been 
filed  tor  such  calendar  quarter  by  either 
spouse,  m  which  case  the  consent  may  not 
be  signified  alter  a  return  for  such  calendar 
quarter  Is  filed  by  either  spouse:", 

(C|  Subparagraph  (B)  of  subsection  (b) 
(3)  of  section  3613  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "such  year  -  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "auch  calendar  quarter", 

(D)  Subsection  (c)  of  secUon  2513  u 
amended  by  striking  out  "15th  day  of  AprU 
foUowlng  the  close  of  such  year"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'ISth  day  of  the  second 
month  following  the  close  of  such  calendar 
quarter-'- 

(E|  Subsection  Id)  of  section  2513  Is 
amended  by  attUtlng  out  "such  jfi"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "such  calendar 
quarter". 

(3)  Section  3516.— Subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 2615  U  amended  by  striking  out  "calen- 
dar year"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "cal- 
endar quarter". 

(c)  amendments  to  SUSCHAFIia  C  OF 
Chaptes  12 —  ^    . 

(1)  Sectioh  2521— Section  3531  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  2531.  Specific  Exemption 

-In  computing  taxable  glfta  for  a  calendar 
quarter  there  shall  be  aUowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  cltlxen  or  resident  an 
exempUon  of  MO.OOO,  less  the  sggregate  d 
the  amoimts  claimed  and  allowed  as  a  spe- 
cific exemption  In  the  computation  of  gift 
taxea  for  the  calendar  year  1933  and  all 
calendar  years  and  calendar  quarters  Inter- 
vening between  that  calendar  year  and  the 
calendar  quarter  for  which  the  tax  Is  being 
computed  under  the  laws  applicable  to  such 
years  or  calendar  quarters." 


(2)  Section  2522.— SecUon  3622  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  -year"  each  place  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "quarter". 

(3)  Section  2623— SubeecOon  (a I  of  sec- 
tion 2523  la  amended  by  sulking  out  "year- 
each  place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "quarter". 

(d)   MiscEiXANEOOS  Amendments.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (2)  of  eubsecUon  (d)  of 
section  1015  (relating  to  Increased  basis  for 
gift  tax  paid)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  -calendar  year"  the 
first  place  It  appears  therein  and  inaortlng 
in  Ueu  thereof  "calendar  quarter  (or  calen- 
dar year  If  the  gift  was  made  before  Janu- 
arv  1,  1971)  ",  and 

'(B)  by  striking  out  "calendar  year  every 
other  place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "calendar  quarter  or  year", 

(2)  Section  2012. — 

(A)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  of 
section  2013  (relating  to  credit  for  gift  tax) 
and  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (d)  of  such 
section  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
"the  year-  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
calendar  quarter  (or  calendar  year  U  the  gift 
was  made  tjefore  January  1,  1971", 

(B)  Subsection  (d)  of  socUon  3013  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "such  year-  each 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'such  quarter  or  year", 

(3)  SecUon  8019  (relating  to  gift  t«l  re- 
turns) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  6019.  Gift  Tax  REroaNS 

"(a)  In  Qeneeal— Any  Individual  who  In 
any  calendar  quarter  makes  any  transfers  by 
gift  (Other  than  transfers  which  under  sec- 
tion 2503(b)  are  not  to  be  Included  In  the 
total  amount  of  gifts  for  such  quarter  and 
other  than  qualified  charitable  uanafers) 
shall  make  a  return  for  such  quarter  wlUi 
reepect  to  the  gift  tax  Impoeed  by  subtitle  B, 
•(b)  QoAtiFHO  ckaxitabue  TaANBTEaa, — 

"(11  RETtJEN  sxqtJlEXMENT. — A  retum  shaU 
be  made  of  any  qualified  charltsile  trans- 

"(A)  for  the  first  calendar  quarter.  In  the 
calendar  year  In  which  the  transfer  Is  made, 
for  which  a  retum  Is  required  to  be  filed 
under  mibeectlon  (a),  or 

"(Bi  If  no  return  Is  required  to  be  lUod 
under  subpsragraph  (A),  tor  the  fourth  cal- 
endar quarter  In  the  calendar  year  In  which 
such  transfer  Is  made, 
A  return  made  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
return  with  respect  to  any  tranifer  reported 
as  a  qualified  charitable  transfer  for  the  cal- 
endar quarter  In  which  such  transfer  was 
made.  

"(3)     DEFINmON    or    QOAUFirD    CHAEITASLE 

TEANSTEE— POT  puiposes  of  tMs  eoctlon,  tie 
term  qualified  charitable  tranafer'  means  a 
transfer  by  gift  with  resrpect  to  which  a  de- 
ducUon  Is  allowable  under  section  3433  In  an 
amount  equal  to  the  amount  transferred, 
"(c)  -Tbkanct  bt  the  Entieett. — 
"For  provisions  relating  to  requirement  of 
retum  In  the  case  of  election  as  to  the  treat- 
mem  of  gift  by  creation  of  tenancy  by  the 
entirety,  see  secUon  3Sl&(c)  ," 

(4)  subsection  (b)  of  section  807S  (relat- 
ing to  Ome  for  flUng  gift  tax  returns)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Got  Tax  Ritttens— Returns  made 
under  section  8019  (relating  to  gift  taxes) 
shall  be  lUed  on  or  before  the  ISth  day  ot 
the  tecond  month  following  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter." 

(51  Paragraph  (1)  of  subaectlon  (c)  of 
section  6212  (relating  to  noUoe  of  defi- 
ciency) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "calendar 
ye«r  -  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "calen- 
dar quarter". 

(6)  Subsoctloii  (b)  of  tecUon  6314  (re- 
laUng  to  detennlnaMon  by  Tax  Court)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  toUows: 

"(b)  JtnusDicnoN  Ovee  Otkee  Yeabs  and 
QOAETEES  — The  Tax  Court  In  redetermining 
a  daflclency  of  Income  tax  for  any  taStable 
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^^^jr.z.'^i^^j^  ^^^s^Bi^  ETc^rrjirn:: 

with  relation  to  Uie  taxes  for  other  years  or  P"""^'  »"  |"i»  .^^^.Tb   of   chapter  Pobtheb  Manotactveino 

calendar  quarters  as  may  be  nec«sary  cor-  J^'.'^Jyi'   '^«;i/';^''„''P'^uM<itlo^  ( a ,   In  Genebai.  - 

rectly  to  redetermine  the  amount  of  such  33  («^^^  "or  purposes  of  the  preceding  (1)  Section  6416(b)(3)  (lelaUng  to  tax- 
deficiency,  but  in  so  doing  shall  have  no  ^  "lP^'"\-/°^/"JS7^i  commiiucaUons  paid  arucles  used  for  further  manufacture) 
jurisdiction  to  determine  whether  or  notice  ••°\'°f'„'^°,Jfa  ^„  November  1.   1981,  is  amended- 

tax  for  any  other  year  or  calendar  quarter  ^'^^^^J'°''^S  h"  not  been  rendered  be-  (A,     by  striking  out  "to  a  second  mano- 

has  been  overpaid  or  underpaid.  tore  j^Sarv  1    1983   a  bill  shall  be  treated  facturer    or    producer,    auch    tax    shall    be 

(7)  subsection  (b)  of  secUon  6324  (re-  '°"^^?^"^„B„t  rioiered  on  December  31,  deemed  to  be  an  overpayment  by  such  second 
latlng  to  lion  tor  gift  tax)  Is  amended  by  "Ji^i^^  "fj"  Jmumt  1  1982,  the  table  of  manufacturer  or  producer  If"  and  Inserting 
atrlklng  out  "calendar  year'-  and  Inserting  In  ""':  ™^„\VThapter  33  Is  amended  by  In  Ueu  thereof  "and  nich  article  Is  sold  to  a 
lieu  thereof  "period  for  which  the  return  was  ^"?^'P""  '"  \^^  relaUng  to  such  sub-  subsequent  manufacturer  producer  before 
filed",                                                               ,    ,  Xnte?  B  •■  l^lng  used,  such  tax  ahaU  be  deemed  to  be  an 

(8)  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  6601(e)  (re-  cnapter  n.  ,.vr-i<;ir  tax  overpayment  by  such  subsequent  manutac- 
laung  to  llmlUtlons  on  assessment  and  col-         TITLE   m-TECHNICAL   EXCISE   TAX  ^^  ^  producer  If:  and 

lection)  18  amended  by  striking  out  "durtng  CHAHGEa  ^^^  ^^  striking  out  "the  second  man-utac- 

the  year"  and  Inserting  la  Ueu  thereof  "dur-  gg^.  301  consteoctive  Sale  Peice  turer"   each   place    It   appears   in  subpara- 

Ing   the   period   tor   which    the   retum   was  (^j  oetesminatiok  op  CONSTEtjCTlvE  SAu:  graphs    (Al.    (B).    (C).    (E),   and    (P)    and 

filed'.  Peicb— Section    4318(b)     (relating    to    con-  ,naerUng   In  Ueu   thereof   "the  subeequent 

(91  Section  6513  (relaUng  to  UmlUUons  In  gtrucUve  sale  price)  Is  amended  by  adding  uianufacturer". 
case  of  petition  to  Tax  Court)  Is  amended  by  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para-  ^jj  secUon  6416(c)  (relating  to  credit  for 
striking  out  "the  same  calendar  year"  each  graphs;  tax  paid  on  tires  or  Inner  tubea)  Is  amended 
place  It  appears  therein  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  ,.^5^  Constbucttve  sale  peice  rw  tmx  cuax  ^y  striking  out  the  last  sentence  thereof, 
thereof  "the  same  calendar  year  or  calendar  „,  AirroMOBn-xs,  tbccks,  fix;. — In  the  case  of  ,,,)  confobmino  Amendment. — SecUon 
quarter".  arUcles  the  sale  of  which  Is  taxable  under  841511,)  (2)  (reutlng  to  specified  uses  and 
(e)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments  Bcctlon  4061(a)  (relating  to  automobiles,  j„ales)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
made  by  this  section  ahaU  apply  with  respect  tmcks,  etc.).  for  purposes  ot  paragraph  (I),  paragraph  (E) . 

to  gifts  made  after  December  31,  1B70.  if—  (c)  EFFicTrvE     Date— -The     amendments 

TTTTE     ll_cONTINUA-nON     OP    EXCISE  "(A)   the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Im-  ^jade  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b|  of  this  sec- 

^^:llw^^^^NOTR  ADTOMOBttES  PO««r  »'  "-e  article  regularly  seUs  such  ar-  ^,„„  ^j^^„         j    „^j  „iu,  respect  to  claims 

IS??O^Jl^-no^  SER^CES  tide  to  a  distributor  which  Is  a  member  of  or  refund  filed  after  the  date  of  the 

AND  COMMUNICA-noNS  SEKV«.E,a  ^^^  ^^^  »milaied  group  ot  corporations  (as  ^„^,„^„,  „,  ,„ia  Act,  but  only  If  the  flUng 

Sec.  201.  Rates  or  Tax  defined  In  section  1504(a) )  as  the  manufac-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^  barred  on  the  day  after 

(a)  Passenoeb  AoTOMOEitEs—          ,,j„f   producer,  or  Importer,  and  ^^  ^^^^  q,  ^^^  enactment  of  this  Act  by  any 

(1)    IN   0ENEE.U..— Section   4061(a)(2)(A)  ..(3,  ,uch  distributor  regularly  sells  such  [,„  o^  „,i,  of  nw 

(relaUng  to  tax  on  passenger  automobiles.  ^rUcle  to  one  or  more  Independent  retslleis,  ^^   ^^    cebtain  Campee  Units 

etc.)  16  amended  to  read  as  follows:  tn,  construcuve  sale  price  ot  such  article  ■     „^^^    Rtru:.— Section    4063(a)(1) 

"(A)  Articles  enumerated  m  subparagraph  j^jj,  b,  ,7  percent  of  the  lowest  price  for  """,".        ^^    exemotlons    for    camper 

(B)  are  taxable  at  whichever  ot  the  following  ^^Ich  such  "Sstributor  regularly  sells  such  ^     (relatmg   f^^'"^"""  u^rtST^ 

rates  Is  applicable:  article  In  anns-length  transactions  to  such  =°»f^«i  "f;Lo„^.uoM"     ^     living 

-If  the  article  Is  sold-        The  tax  rate  is—  independent  retailers   The  price  determined  camping     accommodauona       alter       i.vin* 

Before  January  1,  1973 7  percent,  under  this  paragraph  shall  not  be  adjusted  '>'^'^*^_,.^      n.-™- The      amendment 

Durtng  1973 6  percent,  fo,  any  exclusion  (except  for  the  tax  Imposed  (b)  E'™^,,^  °*"-?^,.  <IS?™TS 

During  1974,  1975,  1B76,  or  19T7.  6  percent,  on  such  article )  or  readjustment,  under  sub-  made  ^y  sn^'l'"'  («>  ^  ^e  ra  ot  StS 

Durinf  1978 4peroent.  .«„ons  (a)  and  (t)  and  under  secUon  6418  apply  ^^'^ '^.•;' "  ~e"  °^J  f^ 

nurlnF  1B79                                     .  3  percent,  rmrll  thedateof  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SSSI  SS:::::::::;:::::::- » ?^rcent.  '"..'/.V bEnNmoN  ^  towEsr  PBicE.-For  pur-  sec.  304.  ^r-jtt^hfffti^^^z^j^. 

Durtni  1981 ipercent  posU  of  paragraphs   (1),   (3),  and   (6).  the  Apn.tt«^ Peotai.  MAmJT«!ro» 

The  tax  Imposed  by  this  subaectlon  shall  mweat  price  shaU  be  determined—  "s  excise   Jai 

not  apply  with  respect  to  articles  enumerated  -.(A)    without   requiring   that   any   given  (al   OtNEEAt  R"^;— i°  tj'.f*"  °'   ""i 

in  subparagraph   IB)  which  are  sold  by  the  percentage  of  sales  be  made  at  that  price,  new    automobile    d.stributed  f   "™5f"^ 

manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer,  after  "^  ,.,b)  without  Including  any  fixed  amount  after  March  31,  1971,  on  the  sale  01  wmcn 

December  31, 1981."  to  which  the  purchaser  has  a  right  as  a  re-  by  the  manufacturer,  P';«'"«;i,ff.'°*'^^ 

(3)      CONFOBMINO     AMENDMENT,— SecUon  suU  of  Contractual  arrangements  existing  at  tax  was  imposed  ''yj"",''^  ™''';'   °ii?' 

6412(a)  (1)    (relaUng  to  the  floor  stocks  re-  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  Internal  ?*"°"' f  ?"•  °'  '™'  '"LS^"^. 

funds   on    passenger    automobUes,    etc.)    Is  '-(C)  In  the  case  ot  transportaUon  charges,  required  by  section  S  of  the  Automobue  w 

amended  by  striking  out  "January  1.  1971,  by  talUng  Into  account  with  respect  to  any  formation    DlKiosure    *='    '1*    ";=!'"   J^, 

January  1,  1973,  January  1,  1973,  or  January  pJice  only  the  actual  transportaUon  charge  1333)  to  afllx  a  1»»«  ">  '?^,'' """"J^rr. 

1    1974",  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Jan-  (u   my)    made    In   connection   with    such  .hall  Include  In  such  label  a  dear,  distinct, 

uary  1  ot  1973,  1974.  1978,  1979,  1980,  1981,  prfce."  »nd  legible  «?5"«^» J*^^*-^  i_,„oa«i 

or  1982".  (b)  Confobmino  Amendments.-  (D   that  Federal  excise  tax  was  Imposed 

(b)  COMMUNICATIONS SEBVicES—  ,])    The  fiist  Sentence  Of  paragraph    (3)  oi'""^"  **'*■""'..__,..,_»,,->, —-h  tax 

(1)    CONTINUATION  OF  TAX.-Sectlon  4361  of  section  4318(b)    Is  amended  by  striking  (2)   the  percentage  n«e  at  which  such  tax 

(a)  12)    (relating  to  certain  communlcaUons  out  ■  parsgraph   (4)"  and  In-^rtlng  In  Ueu  "•J"^?"-    _4j,.  „_on  ^.-mrea  by  sub- 

sert-lces)  IS  amended  by  striking  out  the  Utble  uiereof    -paragraphs   (4)    and   (6)".  (b)   P^f.""",--^^  P!^° 'S^ "^^  any 

«,d  lm«rtlng  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following  (j,    Paragraphs    (3)    «ld    (4)    of  .ecUon  f^"""  <»'   f^X  fIS  tS  ^^c^i^early 

*^''"'  4316(b)  are  amended-  a^taMuT  Mid  legibly  such  label  ss  required 

"Amounts  paid  pursuant  to  (A)    by  striking  out  "Pair  martet  price  J^auteKtl^  (a)    or  who  maies  a  false  en- 

bUU  first  rendered-                      Percent-  m  the  heading  and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  °L,'^';j'|°  ^^^  label    shall  be  fined  not 

Before  January  I,  1973 10  "°°5f'™"'"  "''""""i.fair  market  oHce"  more  Uian  .1,000.  Such  failure  or  false  en- 

Durlng    1978 »  (B)    by  »WUng  out ,  ''^'  "^"J"'  P""  doreement  wW.  i«?>ect  to  each  automobile 

g-i^     ;|?J-- ?  ^U^lfeu"'?S:reor"SL^"ctr.iSe  ahaU  constitute  a  separate  ofiense. 

§SSf    1976 ~:::::::      e  p«ce"Tand  TheCHAIKMAN.  Noamandmentsare 

During    1977 B  (C)   by  striking  out  "paragraph  (I)  (C)'  j„  order  to  the  blU  except  amendments 

During    1978 4  and   InserUng   In  Ueu   thereof   "paragraph  ggg^ed  by  members  of  the  Commltt«  on 

During    1979 3  (I)"-                                 ^              .     „,.  -Ways  and  Means.  Are  there  any  oom- 

During    1980 - a.  (c)    EFFEcnvE    p»n--Th«    »?'°?S^"  mittee  amendmenU? 

Tar* <^otl;;i;N;-:MVN-™::^:on  ^^ S rcri^^r^^mJS jt  „-,^-^ren^-^„^""'"'^'" 

^li^T^i^  'or-'-^r^-'i.n.W'!    StSXVreTcSrof  rV^f  ^^    "X"?^RMAN.  under  the  rule,  the 
jn,d  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "January   1.     b^.,-^- J'H  ahj.1^  apply^to^l)      ComnUtUe^rls^^  ^^^^  ^,  ^ 

Sir^rrnd^rS"refd'afUl^:"'^  ''^'-     ^V^'^^^r^m.^  t  '^^lA'i.^     mittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
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of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  <H.R.  19868>  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  accelerate 
the  collection  of  estate  and  gift  taxes, 
to  continue  excise  taxes  on  passenger 
automobiles  and  commimications  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1296.  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

McyriON  TO  aECoMMiT  Oman)  air 

MK.    CHAHBEXLAXN  ■       ■ 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  I  am.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 
Mr.  Chambeklain  moves  to  reconttHilt  tlie 
bin.  H.R.  19668.  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  MILiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to  re- 
commit. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.   The  question   is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
The  bill  was  passed. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^ 


Carey 
Carney 
Celler 
Cbappell 
Chunolm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Collier 
(MlUni.  111. 
Conable 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
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King 
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Patman 
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PurceU 
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Roberts 
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Scherle 

Scheuer 
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SIkes 

Snyder 
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Steed 

Steele 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stuckey 

Taft 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Wara 

Watson 

Welcker 

WhaUey 

Whitehurst 

WIdnaU 

Williams 

WUson. 
Charles  H. 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wrlle 

Yates 

Zion 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  MHiB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  Just  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
Excise.  Estate,  and  Gift  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1970. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Cm  this  rollcall  250 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL    OP    THE    HOUSE 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of   order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present.  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Memliers  faUed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

|RoU  No.  4041 
Abbitt  Asplnall  BolUna 

Abemethy  Ayres  Brasco 

Adall  Beau.  Md  Bray 

Adams  Belcher  Brock 

Addabbo  Bdl,  Calif.  g™"",  ,., 

Anderson,  m.     Berry  BrrxanOeld 

Andenoo,  Blagil  Burton,  Utah 

Tenn.  Bingham  Button 

Arends  Blackburn  Caffery 

Asbbrook  Bogjfs  Camp 


AUTHORIZING  ADDITIONAL  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS TO  THE  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  878  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mecbate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 


H.  Res.  878 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  mto  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
13958)  to  amend  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966 
(80  Stat.  953;  20  U.S.C.  63a),  relating  to 
the  National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  so  as  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  carrying  out  the  ptirposes  of  said 
Act.  After  general  debate,  which  shall  he  con- 
flned  to  the  bill  and  shaU  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  eqtially  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  nve-mlnute  rule  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bUl  for  amendment,  the  Committee  ahaU 
rise  and  report  the  blU  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as    ordered    on    the    bUI    and    amendments 


thereto  to  flnal  passage  without  Intervening 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Martin),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  818 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
13956  to  amend  the  act  of  October  15, 
1966.  relating  to  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  13956  Is  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying  out 
the  National  Museum  Act  beyond  fiscal 
year  1970  through  H-wal  year  1974. 

The  act  of  1966  directed  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  engage  in  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  museum  problems  and 
opportunities,  to  conduct  training  In 
museum  practices,  to  prepare  museum 
publications,  to  perform  research  in 
museum  techniques,  and  to  cooperate 
with  agencies  of  the  Government  con- 
cerned with  museums. 

The  act  authorized  $200,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968.  $250,000  tor  fiscal  year  1969, 
$250,000  for  fiscal  year  1970,  and  $300,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  stated  that  in 
subsequent  fiscal  years  only  such  sums 
may  be  appropriated  as  the  Congress  au- 
thorizes. 

No  funds  were  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  for  purposes  of  the  act  in  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1969.  The  Smithsonian's 
budget  estimates  for  1970  when  submit- 
ted to  the  Congress  included  an  amount 
of  $80,000  for  projects  under  the  act. 

Prior  to  the  submission  of  budget  esti- 
mates for  fiscal  year  1972,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  either  an  authorized 
limit  or  the  elimination  of  the  limit.  To 
allow  a  safe  marsin  of  time  for  congres- 
sional consideration  and  action.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted in  the  current  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  878  in  order  that  H.R. 
13956  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  878.  as 
stated  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  SisKi,  provides  for  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate  on  the  bill. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  authorize  funds  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purpoees 
of  the  National  Museum  Act  through 
fiscal  1974. 

The  National  Museum  Act  of  1966  re- 
affirmed the  Smithsonian's  traditional 
role  of  assistance  to  our  Nations  mu- 
seums. It  was  authorized  to  carry  out 
studies  of  museum  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities, to  conduct  trsining  in  museum 
administration,  publication,  and  research 
practices. 

Congress  did  not  appropriate  funds  in 
1968  and  1969.  For  1970.  the  Smitlisonlan 
has  budgeted  $80,000  for  projects  under 
the  act. 

The  bill  will  provide  authorization 
through  1974  of  "such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary,"  with  the  limitation  that  no 
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more  than  $1,000,000  may  be  appropri- 
ated in  any  one  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  this  bill  is 
an  innocuous  Wll  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  not  taken  the  authorisation  seriously 
enough  to  even  appropriate  any  funds 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  the 
last  4  years. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  <HJi.  13956)  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  15.1066  <80 
Stat.  953;  20  VS.C.  65a).  relating  to  the 
National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  so  as  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  said  act.     

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  oBered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Thompson!. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN   THE   COMMrrrCE   OP   THE    WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13956,  with 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  con.sent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Thompson)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
iMr.  ScHWENGEL)  Will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Thompson). 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Museum 
Act  of  1966.  Public  Law  89-674,  reaf- 
firmed the  Smithsonian  Institution's  tra- 
ditional role  of  providing  aid  to  museums 
in  the  United  States. 

The  act  directed  the  Institution  to 
imdertake  continuing  studies  of  museum 
problems  and  opportunities,  to  conduct 
training  in  museum  practices,  to  prepare 
museum  publications,  to  perform  re- 
search in  museum  techniques,  and  to  co- 
operate with  agencies  of  the  Government 
concerned  with  museums. 

The  act  authorized  appropriations  of 
$200,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1968.  $250,000 
for  fiscal  year  1969,  $250,000  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  and  $300,000  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

The  act  states  that  in  each  subsequent 
year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated 
as  the  CoJigress  may  hereafter  author- 
ize by  law. 

No  funds  were  appropriated  In  fiscal 
years  1968  and  1989.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  $40,000  was  appropriated  in  fiscal 
year  1970  and  $32,000  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
Mr.  Chairman.  HJl.  13958  simply  pro- 
vides authority  for  appropriations  be- 
yond fiscal  year  1971, 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Kvi.)  asked  the  question  of 
me  a  tew  moments  ago  vith  respect  to 
the  language  in  the  bill  as  to  whether 
he  was  correct  in  his  opinion  that  the 
authorization  is  open  ended.  I  would 
like  to  make  clear  for  the  legislative 
history,  the  authorization  in  the  last  sen- 
tence of  the  bill  provides  that  no  more 
than  $1  mllUon  shall  be  appropriat«d 
annually  through  fiscal  1974.  and  con- 
forms with  the  original  act.  That  lan- 
guage has  the  effect  of  terminating  this 
authorizaUon  in  1974  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  there  would  not  be  any  ap- 
propriations possible  after  1974  without 
a  renewal  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 
Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  because  I  have  a 
number  of  questions  I  would  like  to  ask 
concerning  the  bill  which  I  think  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members. 

The  gentleman  has  spoken  of  assist- 
ance from  the  Smithsonian  and  two 
other  institutions  and  for  studies  inde- 
pendent of  the  Smithsonian  itself. 

Is  it  not  true — one — that  there  are 
funds  now  being  used  from  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  Division  for  this  kind  of  as- 
sistance to  museums  in  the  country? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  No. 
it  is  not  necessarily  true. 

Mr.  K.YL.  For  what  purposes  are  the 
funds  being  used  that  go  to  museums? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  To  my 
Icnowletlge  neither  of  these  foundations, 
the  National  CoimcU  and  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  undertakes  in  any  way  the 
type  of  assistance  provided  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum  Act.  There  are  grants  In- 
volving museums  but  none  of  the  spe- 
cific nature  covered  by  this  leglslation- 

The  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities has  made  grants  for  a  museum 
fellowship  program  which  are  not  re- 
lated to  this  legislation — and  to  the  Mu- 
seum Historical  Society  seminars — not 
related:  and  to  museum  internship  pro- 
grams— not  related.  That  is  the  extent 
d  their  Involvement. 

This  is  to  give  technical  assistance. 
For  example,  following  the  devastation 
of  the  hurricane  in  Mississippi  about  a 
year  or  so  ago  the  Jefferson  Davis  Shrine 
and  Memorial  Gardens  in  Biloxi.  Miss.. 
found  much  of  their  highly  treasured 
collection  scattered  and  damaged  by 
storm.  They  called  upon  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  for  technical  assistance 
In  preserving  and  reassembling  the  col- 
lection. 

This  Is  the  type  of  assistance  that 
comes  imder  this  act.  As  does  the  train- 
ing of  musetmj  exhibitors. 

In  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  for  instance 
the  Children's  Museum  and  Planetarium 
sought  assistance  so  that  they  could  re- 
organize their  exhibits  for  the  benefit  of 
their  visitors.  The  Smithsonian  vmder 
the  National  Museum  Act  sent  some 
technical  experts  to  Charleston,  and  as 
it  developed  it  became  what  amounted 
to  a  regional  meeting  on  technical  ad- 
vice for  museums. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KYL.  When  the  House  passed  the 
State  Historical  Preservation  Act  the 
House  also  authorized  participation  of 
the  United  States  in  a  conclave  which  is 
held  at  Rome  and  the  authorization  was 
for  a  considerable  amount  of  money.  In 
that  case  the  sole  purpose  as  I  under- 
stotxl  it  at  the  time  and  still  understand 
it  is  to  develop  techniques  which  are  nec- 
essary for  restoring  and  preserving  arti- 
facts and  matters  of  antiquity  and  so 
on :  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  my  recollection — although  I  must  ad- 
mit I  do  not  have  a  total  knowledge 
about  It. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  was  called  the  Rome 
Foimdation  or  something  of  the  sort — 
but  Rome  was  in  the  title. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  My 
recollection  is  vague  and  I  vrtll  have  to 
rely  on  the  gentleman's  interpretation. 
Mr.  KYL.  I  simply  want  to  point  out 
that  this  is  not  the  only  place  wher« 
Federal  money  is  expended  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

1  liave  a  few  other  questions. 
Are  these  figures  accurate  so  far  as  the 
Smithsonian  operation  is  concerned? 

For  the  fiscal  year  1970  the  appro- 
priation was  $44.2  milUon.  For  the  fiscal 
year  1971  it  wlU  be  $42.8  mUUon. 
Are  those  figures  correct? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  not.  The  appropriation  for  fiscal 
1970  was  $29  million. 

The  subcommittee  recently  had  exten- 
sive hearings  on  the  Smithsonian  and  its 
operation  and  history  on  which  the  re- 
port is  in  the  process  of  being  drafted. 
The  amotmt  is  $29  million  and  the 
difference  between  the  $29  million  and 
your  figure  is  reflected  by  income  from 
private  trust  funds  and  grants  from 
other  organizations  with  which  we  have 
nothing  to  do — such  as  the  Freer  Gallery 
endowment  and  a  number  of  others. 

Mr.  KYL.  With  the  background  in- 
formation that  there  is  a  sizable  appro- 
priation for  the  Smithsonian  itself,  and 
considering  only  the  elements  which 
are  the  subject  of  the  legislation  before 
us,  is  it  not  true  that  the  original  act. 
which  authorized  $1  million  over  a  4- 
year  period,  has  se«n  the  appropriations 
process  provide  $40,000  in  the  third  year, 
after  having  no  appropriations  for  the 
first  2  years,  and  in  the  last  year  an  ap- 
propriation of  $32,000?  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  what  we  are 
proposing  to  do  here  Is  to  spend  $1  mil- 
lion per  year  through  1974  in  compari- 
son with  appropriations  of  zero.  zero. 
$32,000.  and  $40,000? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
not  proposing  any  specific  amoimt  be 
spent.  I  am  proposing  that  the  au- 
thorization be  expanded  from  $250,000  to 
$1  milUon.  The  appropriations  respon- 
sibility reposes  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  appropriations  in  the  first 
2  years  of  the  act.  Frankly,  I  would  be 
surprised  If  anything  like  a  million  dol- 
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lars  Is  appropriated.  But  they  do  hope  to 
e^xpand  their  activities  because  of  all  the 
difficulties  in  which  the  6.000  museums 
in  t!ie  United  States  find  themselves. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  ,  ,  .„ 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 

glad  to  yield.  ,,. 

Mr  KYL.  It  U  true  that  with  a  »250.- 
000  a  vear  authorizaOon.  which  meaJis 
jl  million  over  4  years,  we  have  actmUy 
had  appropriated  S72.000  In  the  4  years? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  having  spent 

only  $72,000  in  4  years 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  If  I 
mav  respond-the  gentleman  has  made 
this  point  twice— I  under5tand  tijat  »4U- 
000  was  appropriated  for  fiscal  1970,  and 
$32  000  in  fiscal  1971.  No  funds  were  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  1968  and  1969 

Mr  KYL.  With  that  kind  of  back- 
ground, why  must  we  raise  the  authori- 
sation from  S250.000  to  $1  mlUion  a  year, 
when  we  have  never  come  close  to  the 
original  authorization? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey,  II  1 
might  explain  the  reason  further,  allow 
me  to  refer  to  a  result  of  a  request  by 
President  Johnson,  a  study  entt"«a 
•America's  Museums:  The  Belmont 
Report  ••  At  the  appropriate  time  I  in- 
tend to  ask  consent  to  put  that  report 
m  the  Record  for  everyone's  edification. 
In  summary,  that  report  describes  Uie 
tremendous  difficulties  In  which  the  Na- 
tion's 5.0O0  museums  find  themselves. 
Even  If  $1  mUUon  a  year  were  appropri- 
ated for  the  next  3  years  and  the 
Smithsonian  used  all  of  the  mon^.  It 
would  be  but  a  pebble  on  the  beach  to 
use  a  figure  of  speech,  toward  alleviating 
museum  problems.  The  Smithsonian 
hopes  to  expand  Its  activlUes  under  the 
National  Museum  Act.  with  the  agree- 
ment of  museums  throughout  the  United 
States. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  to  you.  my 
distinguished  coUeague  from  Iowa,  that 
I  number  of  dollars  can  be  appro- 
priated or  should  be  appropriated  under 
this  act  I  merely  wish  to  raise  the 
authorization— and  the  other  body 
agrees— to  a  point  at  which,  if  they  can 
persuade  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
they  could  get  up  to  $1  million, 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr  KYL.  I  want  to  thank  the  genae- 
man  very  sincerely.  He  Is  very  patient^ 
The  appropriation  for  the  National 
Museum  Act  Is  not  a  line  Item  In  the 
bill  containing  appropriations  for  the 
Smithsonian  generally,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  in  my  colloquy 
with  my  friend  from  Iowa,  there  are 
over  5,000  museums  in  the  United  States, 
many,  many  of  them  suffering  acute 
shortages  of  funds.  They  find  themselves 
barely  able  to  operate,  when  they  really 
should  be  renewing  their  exhibits  and 
expanding  their  services. 

The  plight  of  these  museums  has  a 
great  effect  on  the  commimlty  In  which 


they  are  located  and  on  the  many  thou- 
sands of  people  who  visit  them.  If  a 
local  museum  has  particularly  Interest- 
ing exhibits.  It  Is  very  rare  that  It  Is 
(isited  only  by  the  people  of  that  local- 
itv  People  travel  by  the  hundreds  and  by 
the  thousands  to  see  those  exhibits.  The 
Belmont  report  makes  quite  clear  the 
need  for  tramed  museum  specialists,  In 
effect,  museum  scientists. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  speaks  of  persuading 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  think 
the  gentleman  ought  to  persuade  the 
Members  of  the  House,  whether  they  are 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  or  not. 
that  this  authorization  should  be  made 
In  the  first  place,  so  I  hope  he  will  help 
me  out  of  my  dilemma. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  will 
try  my  best  to  persuade  my  friend. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  view  of  the  colloquy 
between  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  I  am  per- 
suaded up  to  this  point  that  there  should 
not  be  any  authorization  at  all. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  In 
other  wont.  It  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
dissuade  the  gentleman  and  then  per- 
suade him  all  over  again. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  report  on  page  2, 
it  is  stated  that  one  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  National  Museum  Act  ad- 
ministrators, whoever  they  are.  was  "dis- 
cussion and  advloe  on  where  to  locate  a 
natural  history  museum  In  Louisville, 
Ky."  Was  It  impossible  for  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Louisville  to  decide  where  they 
should  locate  a  museum?  Do  we  have  to 
provide  the  money  to  send  bureaucrats 
to  Louisville  to  persuade  them  where  they 
should  locate  a  museum? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Louis- 
ville Is  so  rich  In  cultural  activities  and 
natural  resources  that  there  were  several 
absolutely  beautiful  places  where  they 
could  have  put  this,  but  they  had  ques- 
uons  of  topography  and  geography  and 
traffic  patterns,  and  they  did  feel  they 
needed  some  assistance.  I  think  their 
concentrations  have  been  in  other  things. 
Their  concentrations  have  been  so  very 
Intense  In  those  areas  that  they  sought 
advice  about  museum*.  Just  as  one  want- 
ing to  lay  out  a  racetrack  would,  no 
doubt,  consult  Kentucky  about  how  best 
to  do  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  urge  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  to  keep 
right  on  talking,  because  I  think  this  is 
helpful  to  those  of  us  who  are  opposed 
to  the  bill. 

However,  on  page  3  of  the  report,  it 
is  suted  that  funds  previously  provided 
also  supported  annual  meetings  of  tlie 
Southeastern  Mviseums  Conference  at 
Uttle  Rock.  Ark,,  and  Norfolk,  Va.,  to 
provide  professional  consultation  on 
basic  museum  problems  and  to  publish 
reports.  That  Is  a  big  order  especially 
the  publishing  of  reports  but.  I  wonder 
why  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  Norfolk,  Va.. 
needed  this?  Are  these  outstajidlng  cen- 
ters of  culture,  as  Is  Louisville.  Ky. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes, 


I  would  say  they  are  centers  of  cul- 
ture, as  is  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  opposed  to  not  such 
Important  centers  elsewhere? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Oh. 
yes,  there  are  others.  We  are  very  for- 
tunate In  the  United  States.  We  have 
many  centers  of  culture. 

Mr.  GROSS  Then  there  is  also  listed 
participation  In  two  armual  workshops 
for  small  museums  in  Texas.  I  thought 
that  oil-rich  Texans  were  pretty  well 
able  to  take  care  of  their  own  museums, 
but  It  seems  they  had  to  have  bureau- 
crats sent  down  there  to  teach  them 
how.  , 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
going  to  make  part  of  the  Rkcord  some 
examples  of  the  types  of  assistance  pro- 
vided. The  gentleman  is  delightful  W 
hlj  coUoquy.  but  the  fact  is  that  the 
museum  activities  are  really  of  tremen- 
dous Importance  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  wherever  they  are.  and 
museum  science  Is  a  highly  complex 
field,  involvlns  the  natural  sciences  and 
all  sorts  of  other  technical  matters. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  have  one  final  question. 
Is  there  anvthlng  in  this  bill  related  to 
Uie  Hirshhorn  retup  that  is  proposed  to 
be  built  over  on  the  MaJl? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  1 
would  say  that  It  has  a  relationship.  In 
that  the  Hirshhorn  Museum,  when  it 
comes  Into  existence,  will  be  a  museum 
and  will  be  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Smithsonian.  But  this  act  does  not  have 
any  direct  relaUonship  to  it,  as  to  where 
it  is  to  be  put  or  for  whom  It  is  to  be 
named  or  anything  like  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  same  Hirsh- 
horn who  reportedly  got  into  serious  fi- 
nancial difficulties  in  Canada,  but  who  is 
now  seeing  a  museum  constructed  and 
bearing  his  name  over  on  the  Mall? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Yes. 
There  have  been  such  allegations  made 
and  they  have  been  made  about  the  man 
for  whom  the  museum  will  be  named, 
unless  of  course  there  Is  a  change. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I 
thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  is  that  al- 
though this  is  a  very  modest  proposal,  in 
the  context  of  the  problems  which  mu- 
seums throughout  the  United  States  are 
having  it  amounts  to  very,  very  little.  As 
I  Indicated  In  earlier  colloquy,  the  ap- 
propriation of  every  nickel  authorized, 
were  this  bill  to  pass,  if  used  in  the  best 
possible  manner  by  the  Smithsonian, 
would  be  but  a  drop  In  the  bucket  toward 
the  solution  of  the  needs  of  the  museums 
In  the  United  Stales. 

We  liave  a  long  and  distinguished  his- 
tory, begliming  with  the  advent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  124  years  ago  of 
having  the  great  museums  here,  under 
the  Smithsonian,  and  many  other  mu- 
seums throughout  the  United  States. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  had  letters 
In  support  of  this  from  the  State  Capitol 
Museum,  Olympia.  Wash.:  the  Arts  and 
Science  Center.  Nashua,  N.H,:  the  Lowe- 
Art  Museum,  University  of  Miami,  Coral 
Gables,  Fla.;  the  Museum  of  Fine  Art. 
St  Petersburg,  Fla.:  the  Central  Florida 
Museum  and  Planetarium,  Orlando.  Fla.: 
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the  Merrimack  Valley  Textile  Museum. 
North  Andover,  Mass.;  the  Ft.  Worth 
Museum  of  Science  and  History,  Ft. 
Worth,  Tex.:  the  Museum  of  Art  and 
Science,  Macon,  Ga.;  the  New  York  State 
Historical  Association.  Cooperstown, 
N.Y.;  the  Field  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, Chicago,  HI.:  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey Department  of  Education:  the  Grand 
Rapids  Public  Museum,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.:  and  the  American  Association  of 
Museums.  All  have  endorsed  this  badly 
needed  authorization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  over  5,000 
museimis  in  the  United  SUtes  and  many 
of  them  are  suffering  an  acute  shortage 
of  funds.  Some  of  them  are  barely  able 
to  operate  when  they  should  be  renewing 
their  exhibits  and  expanding  their  serv- 
ices. The  plight  of  these  museums  affects 
the  communlUes  they  serve,  because 
museums  in  general  have  much  to  do 
with  Improving  the  quality  of  life  wher- 
ever they  are  foimd. 

"The  Belmont  Report,"  which  is  a 
study  conducted  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution and  the  American  Association 
of  Museums  tells  of  the  museums'  prob- 
lems. I  shall  request  unanimous  consent 
to  have  the  report  Inserted  in  the  Rtcoan 
at  this  point.  I  will  simply  generalize  on 
it  for  the  moment. 

Although  visits  to  museums  have 
tripled  In  the  last  15  years,  museum 
budgeu  have  not  kept  pace.  The  result  is 
a  lack  of  money  to  train  museum  special- 
ists and  pay  them  salaries  that  would 
attract  them  to  museum  work. 

Another  problem  is  refurbishing  and 
replacing  exhibits.  Many  museums  can- 
not build  new  exhibits,  much  less  keep 
their  present  ones  in  good  shape. 

Museums  are  also  finding  it  Increas- 
ingly difficult  to  reply  to  the  many  re- 
quests they  get  by  mail  asking  for  in- 
formation or  identification  of  objects. 
Some  museums  have  simply  stopped  re- 
sponding because  they  do  not  even  have 
the  staff  necessary  to  handle  routine  ad- 
ministrative problems. 

Because  of  its  resources  many  mu- 
seums turn  to  the  Smithsonian  for  advice 
and  assistance.  Some  5.000  such  requests 
are  received  every  year.  The  National 
Museum  Act  of  1966  recognized  the 
Smithsonian's  traditional  role  of  assist- 
ing museums.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  appropriated  very  Uttle  of 
the  funds  authorized,  the  Smithsonian 
has  expended  an  average  of  $80,000  a 
year  of  other  funds  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

The  National  Museum  Act  should  not 
be  thought  of  as  the  answer  to  the  plight 
of  museums  In  general,  but  It  Is  an  Im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  report  follows: 
Examples  of  AsaiaTAHCs  PaovrprD  TO  Mose- 

miS  ST  TBX  SSCTTHSONIAN   lKStltU120N 

For  mimy  years  thf  Alaska  Stat*  Museum 
has  endeavored  to  preserve  in  place  the  totem 
poles  and  other  wood  carvings  <rf  the  Alaskan 
Indians,  but  little  action  hns  tseen  possible 
because  ol  the  lack  ol  runds.  Responding  to 
requests  for  help,  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution made  a  ahort  motion  picture  of  the 
beauty  and  neglected  condition  of  these  carv- 
ings, and  advised  on  specific  and  likely 
sources  of  funds  to  aid  In  the  pteservation. 
One  resiut  is  that  the  present  session  of  the 
Alaska  House  of  Representatives  unanimously 


passed  legislation  which  appropriates  $50,- 
000  for  totem  pole  preservation  and  early 
passage  by  the  Alsslta  Senate  is  eiqMcted.  The 
Smithsonian  continues  to  advise  on  methods 
and  sources  of  additional  assistance  to  pre- 
serve these  historically  Blgnlflcant  carvlnga. 
The  ChUdren's  Museum  and  Planetojium 
of  Charleston.  West  VU^lola.  requested  In- 
struction on  methods  to  Improve  that  Mu- 
seum's exhibits.  The  Smithsonian  agreed  to 
send  dcalgnera  and  technicians  to  Instruct  In 
the  raethoda  of  planning  and  producing  ex- 
hibits provided  the  Museum  would  assemble 
personnel  from  other  museums  In  the  vicin- 
ity who  wished  similar  Instmcaons.  This  was 
done  and  Smithsonian  peisonnel  aided  a 
group  of  small  museums  with  a  single  brief 
course  of  instruction  and  demonstrations. 

Lai^e  and  small  museums  throughout  the 
country  arc  members  of  regional  conferences 
oner  opportunities  for  museum  personnel  to 
exchange  Information  about  new  programs 
and  techniques.  The  Smithsonian  was  re- 
quested to  aid  In  Improving  the  content  and 
organization  of  the  meetings.  Through  the 
AAM  the  Smithsonian  has  made  It  possible 
for  the  conferences  to  have  structured  pro- 
grams with  professional  consultants  oon- 
ducOng  discussions  and  answering  ques- 
tions ot  the  members.  These  conferencee  span 
the  United  States  and  reach  the  smaUest 
museums. 

Following  hurricane  Camllle  the  Smith- 
sonian responded  to  urgent  requests  for  help 
to  recover  and  preserve  valtiable  historical 
coUecUons  scattered  by  the  storm  over  the 
grounds  of  the  Jefferson  Davis  Shrine  and 
Memorial  Gardens  m  BUoil.  Mississippi.  The 
Smithsonian  conservator  and  one  assistant 
went  to  Blloxl  and  established  emergency 
treatment  methods  which  the  museiun  stall 
cnuld  carry  out  to  preserve  the  damaged 
collections. 

At  three  ftp""^'  conferences  of  small  mu- 
seums of  Texas,  the  Smlthsoiusn  provided 
experts  from  Its  Stan  to  Instruct  and  Inform 
on  museum  pracUces. 

A  staff  member  of  the  amlthsonlan  serves 
on  the  rfTmml^''^"  appointed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Vlrgima  to  plan  a  science  and  tech- 
nology museum  for  Richmond,  Virginia. 

A  member  of  the  sclentinc  stall  of  the 
Smithsonian  spent  two  days  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  offlceis  and  peisomiel  of  the 
BulTalo  Museiun  of  Science  at  Buffalo.  N.T., 
making  recommendations  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  that  museum. 

Two  Smithsonian  curators  and  two  exhi- 
bition specialists  advised  in  conaiderahle 
depth  and  detail  on  the  content  and  Installs,- 
Uon  of  exhibits  at  the  recenUy  opened  Oak- 
land Museum  at  Oakland,  Callfomla. 

In  the  period  January  1 ,  1969  to  March  3, 
1970.  1626  Individuals  came  to  the  Smith- 
sonian omce  of  Exhibits  for  demonstraUoos 
and  instruction  on  exhibition  design  and  pro- 
duction. About  600  of  these  wore  personnel 
from  museums.  In  the  same  period  34  mu- 
seimi  career  personnel  were  trained  in  courses 
ol  instruction  three  weeks  to  six  weeks  In 
length.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  cost  o*  the 
time  of  Smithsonian  designers,  technldans. 
and  others  devoted  to  this  Instruetlan  was 
about  $33,000. 

AsiiaiCA's  MnsxtiMs:  Thi  Bh-mont  Ripost 

(A  report  to   the   Federal  CouncU  on  the 

Arts   and   the   Humanities,   by   a   special 

committee  of  the  American  Association  of 

Museums,  Oototwr  1068) 

StrUMSBT 

This  Is  a  report  €m  a  priceless  national 
treasure — the  works  of  art,  the  historic  ob- 
jects ami  the  scientific  collections  In  the 
custody  of  America's  museums.  In  scope  and 
magnitude  this  treasure  Is  unmatched  by 
that  of  any  other  nation,  and  Jt  has  enriched 
the  minds  and  Uvea  of  countless  Americans. 
Once  lost.  It  can  never  be  replaced. 

Today   the   Institutions  which  have  tills 


treasure  In  their  custody  are  m  serious  trou- 
ble. The  totally  unpredlcted  popular  success 
of  American  museuiris  has  strained  their  fi- 
nancial resources  143  the  brealdng-pomt,  has 
compelled  them  to  deny  service  to  much  of 
the  public  and  a-lll  require  many  of  them. 
uiUe£s  help  comes,  to  close  their  doors.  Mu- 
seums have  arrived  at  the  polat  where  they 
can  no  longer  preserve  and  exhibit  the  na- 
tional treasure  without  substantial  national 
aid. 

President  Johnson,  aware  of  the  problem, 
asked  the  Federal  Cotmdl  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  to  report  to  him  with  recom- 
mendations for  action.  The  Council  commis- 
sioned the  American  Association  of  Museums 
to  assist  it,  particularly  m  responamg  to 
these  three  questions  about  museums  asked 
by  the  President : 

"What  Is  their  present  condition? 
"What  are  the  unmet  needs  ot  America's 
museums? 

"What  Is  their  relation  to  other  educational 
and  cultural  Intltutlons?" 

This  report  is  in  response  to  these  ques- 
tlotis. 

Chapter  I  of  the  report  explains  the  func- 
tions of  museums,  tells  how  they  operate, 
and  describes  the  astonishing  range  of  their 
educational  and  cultural  activities.  Chap- 
ter 11  discloses  the  soaring  demands  on  mu- 
seums, as  a  result  of  which  they  are  having 
to  curtail  service.  Chapter  IH  examines  their 
financial  problems.  Chapter  IV  presents  the 
case  for  Federal  support  to  place  museums  on 
a  parity  with  other  institutions  contributing 
to  the  national  interest.  Chapter  V  discusses 
ten  major  needs  which  museum  representa- 
tives believe  deserve  priority.  Chapter  VI. 
after  considering  the  Federal  machinery 
which  might  be  used  to  provide  support  to 
museums,  concludes  with  recommends tlons 
for  acUon. 

OEMSKOS   OH   SCUSCtTMS 

Thirty  years  ago  America's  musetuns  re- 
ported that  their  attendance  totaled  SO  mil- 
lion visits  a  yesr.  Today  the  toul  is  known 
to  be  m  excess  of  200  million  and  probably 
approaches  300  million.  Museum  attendance 
has  Increased  much  faster  than  has  the  pop- 
ulauon  of  the  United  states.  The  mcrease 
has  tieen  so  rapid,  and  has  reached  such  a 
level,  thst  museimia  now  have  to  turn  down 
requests  for  service.  Tet  the  times  call  for 
a  sharp  increase  In  the  educational  and 
cultural  opportunities  which  museums  are 
uniquely  equipped  to  provide. 

The  increased  demands  on  museums  come 
from  all  ages  and  segments  of  the  population. 
affect  not  only  the  institutions  In  metro- 
politan centers  but  thoee  elsewhere,  and  re- 
Hect  the  dependence  on  mueeuma  of  both 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  affluent. 

So  for  as  can  be  foreseen,  the  factors  re- 
sponsible for  the  Increased  demands  oo 
museums  are  likely  to  continue  to  prevail 
indeflmtely. 

TUX  PBXsxrrr  OOKDmOH 
The  basic  reason  why  musetuns  cannot 
meet  today's  demands  is  that  they  cannot 
afford  to.  Operating  expenses  have  shot  up 
during  the  psst  10  years,  in  many  instances 
doubling.  Yet  museums,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, are  understaffed  and  their  staffs  are 
underpaid.  Salaries  of  profeseionai  and  tech- 
nical personnel  are  not  compeUtlve  with 
comparable  positions  m  other  educsUooal 
Institutions.  Museum  staffs  have  failed  to 
grow  at  a  rate  appropriate  to  the  pace  of 
museum  at;endahce  or  the  growth  of  their 
collections. 

Some  of  America's  museums  occupy  build- 
ings which  antedate  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Few  are  modern.  More  than  half  try  to  use 
structures  never  designed  as  museums.  Most, 
If  they  are  to  serve  the  public  adequately, 
require  additions,  replacementa  and  exten- 
sive modernisation  of  plant  and  equipment. 
Funds   to   Increase  staff   or   to   pay   staff 
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numbers  compeutlve  saUrtes.  or  to  modein- 
Ue  museum  buliainis  and  lacUlilea.  »re  nol 
%l  pr«s«nt  »TalUBl«  to  museums.  Ums  than 
1  ptr  ctnt  ol  their  Income  (or  operating  ej- 
penses  comes  Irom  the  Federal  Government. 
The  remaining  99  per  cent  comes  from  non- 
[ederat  sources— private  givers,  and  state  and 
municipal  governments  Only  a  handful  of 
muKums  are  supported  wholly  by  private 
funds. 

MCSCtTMS    Airo   THB    EDtlCATIONAL    SYSTEM 

A  good  many  Americans  go  to  museums 
because  there  they  And  pleasure  and  delight 
they  obtain  nowhere  else.  For  others,  muse- 
ums make  possible  the  enjoyment  of  learn- 
ing—often for  the  first  time.  A  museum  can 
stretch  the  mind  as  well  as  engage  the  emo- 
tlons- 

A  large  number  of  American  museums 
maintain  close  vforUng  relations  with 
schools  and  colleges,  and  nine  out  of  ten  oRer 
educational  programs.  In  the  United  States. 
more  than  In  any  other  country,  museums 
provide  educaUonal  service  to  the  school  sys- 
tem and  to  the  general  public  A  large  mu- 
seum In  a  big  city  will  have  as  many  as  seven 
classes  of  school  children  coming  to  the 
museum  for  guided  tours  every  hour  of  every 
school  day.  In  such  a  museum  total  attend- 
ance in  organized  school  groups  will  eiceed 
500,000  a  vear. 

The  relationship  of  museums  to  the  edu- 
cational system  begins  at  the  pre-school  age 
and  continues  up  to  and  beyond  the  PhX) 
level    In  certain  fields  of  study,  oolleges  and 
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BehabUltatioa.  expansion,  modernUwtlon 
of  museum  buUdiags.  equipment  and  exhlb- 
lU  to  meet  present  and  luture  public  de- 
mands: 

The  training  of  professional  and  Ucnnlcal 
personnel  required  by  museums: 

Researcb  by  muaeums  on  ways  of  Improv- 
ing the  quality  and  usefulness  of  museum 
services  for  the  educational  system  and  lor 
the  genoral  public: 

Expansion  of  traveling  eihlblts  to  reach 
people  who  do  not  have  ready  access  to  mu- 
seums; 

Increased  use  of  maas  media,  including 
television,  to  make  the  resources  of  museums 
available  to  more  people. 

The  second  group  of  needs  relates  more 
porUcularly  to  essential  •  Internal  funcUona 
of  museums.  These  needs  concern; 

The  financing  of  basic  research  In  muse- 
ums and  the  share  of  the  responsibility  to 
be  borne  by  the  museums  and  by  the  Gov- 
ernment: 

Special  research  Into  methods  of  conserv- 
ing for  posterity  the  art.  history  and  science 
collections  in  museums,  and  provision  for 
laboratory  facilities,  equipment  and  staff  for 
such  research: 

An  inquiry  to  determine  the  speclflcatlons 
of  a  computer  network  which  would  provide 
a  modem  method  ot  storing  and  retrieving 
information  on  museum  collections,  which 
now  are  vast. 

To  meet  these  ten  priority  needs,  muse- 
xims  are  already  devoting  as  much  of  their 
financial  resources  as  they  possibly  can.  They 


unlvereiues  could  not  grant  degree*  unless     cannot  begin  to  make  a  dent  In  these  needs. 

however,    without   the   help   of   the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

While  it  19  not  possible  at  this  time  to 
state  with  precision  how  large  a  Federal  con- 
tribution is  required,  preliminary  estimate* 
put  It  somewhere  between  »3S  million  and 
•60  million  for  the  first  year.  At  present, 
FWderal    grants   of    all    kinds   to   museum* 


their  students  had  accese  to  museum  collec- 
tions and  museum  research.  The  research 
funcrion  of  museums  may  not  be  widely 
knoi^.  but  it  is  basic  to  "the  increase  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 

THE   CAST   rOB  FEDERAI.   SUFPOBT 

Musetuns  ba«e  their  request  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  support  on  the  follow- 
ing grounds: 

1 1 )  Museums  provide  educational  and  cul- 
tural services  which  no  other  Institutions  in 
the  nation  either  do  or  can  provide. 

( 2 1  A  number  of  museums  provide  nation- 
wide service  on  funds  which  are  dispropor- 
tionately local  In  origin. 

(3)  "ITiough  muaeums  cooperate  In  anU- 
poverty  and  other  Federal  programs,  they 
have  not  received  appropriate  reimburse- 
ment for  this  service  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

(4)  Though  the  resourcee  of  museuma  are 
mode  available  to  schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  Indlvldxial  scholars  for  research 
that  is  financed  by  the  Federal  Government, 
the  Government  has  not  helped  mxweuma 
meet  the  costs  incidental  to  such  aervlce- 

(5 1  The  coUectlona.  facilities  and  staffs  of 
mxiseums  produce  research  which  the  Gov- 
ernment use*  and  the  value  of  which  la  rec- 
ognized by  Federal  departmenta  and  agen- 
cies. Incretused  Federal  support  for  such  re- 
search Is  In  the  national  interest. 

(8»  The  Federal  Government  has  an  obli- 
gation, as  yet  unmet,  to  assist  In  preserving, 
maintaining  and  vslsely  utilizing  the  national 
treasure  in  museums  on  behalf  of  all  the 
American  people.  This  report  doee  not  siig- 
gwt  that  the  PedeTal  Government  assume 
dominant  reaponsibLllty  for  the  financial 
support  of  America's  museums,  but  It  does 
suggest  that  the  time  haa  come  for  the 
Government  to  assume  a  partnership  role. 

pnoaXTT   MEXD9 

The  report  Usts  ten  major  needs  of  mu- 
seums aa  deserving  priority,  and  divides 
them  Into  two  group*. 

The  first  group  Includes  needs  which  bear 
on  the  ability  of  museums  to  reach  more 
people.  These  need*  concern: 

Kattonwide  services  financed  lar:gid7  out 
of  loc&l  funds: 

Services  provided  by  museum*  for  the  Ped- 
eml  Government  without  appropriate  re- 
imbursement; 


facilities  contribute  immeasurably  to  the 
enrichment  of  the  nation's  life  and  to  edu- 
cational advancement  at  every  level. 

Not  only  do  imaginative  museum  exhibits 
excite  the  curiosity  of  millions;  many  schol- 
ars— m  science,  in  the  arts  and  the  human- 
ities— rely  upon  musuem  collections  for  their 
raw  material. 

Attendance  at  VS.  muaeums  has  already 
passed  300.000.000  vlsiu  a  year.  In  many 
places.  Inadequate  museum  budgeu  and  fa- 
cilities are  under  severe  strain.  In  the  futun, 
the  nation's  museums  will  be  expected  to 
reach  and  serve  additional  millions.  Accel- 
erated research  proi'rams  will  cause  more  and 
more  scholars  to  seek  access  to  museum  col- 
lections. 

Our  museums  have  shown  their  willingness 
to  Join  with  other  institutions  to  promote  the 
"increase  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
men."  Certainly  they  should  have  the  where- 
withal to  do  that  great  work  effectively. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  requesting  the  Fed- 
eral Council  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  to 
study  thoroughly  the  status  of  American 
museums  and  report  to  me.  What  Is  their 
present  condition?  What  are  the  unmet 
needs  of  America's  museums?  What  !»  their 
relation  to  other  educational  and  cultural 
insUtutions?  I  hope  that  the  Council  will 
recommend  ways  to  support  and  strengthen 
our  museums. 

The  Federal  CouncU  Is  the  appropriate 
body  to  consider  the  status  of  our  mu- 
seums. Its  member  agencies  should  provide 
all  possible  help  to  the  Council  as  It  perform* 
its  work. 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  the  Council's 
recommendatlonfl. 
Sincerely, 

LTtroON   B.  JOHNSOM. 

LCTTUU  or  raANsurrTAi, 
Amuucan  AssociATiow  or  MusEtJKS, 

Waahin^on.  DC.  May  2t.  1970. 
Mr.  Roccx  Sttvxns. 


(apart  from  the  appropriations  to  "rhe^Sralth-     Chairman.  Federal  Council  for  the  Arts  ana 
....      .   »-..i       ^1-  .        «»  «n  «  Humanities.  Waahington,  D.C. 

OxAX  Ma.  Steveks:  On  behalf  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Museums,  I  am  very 
pleased  and  honored  to  transmit  to  you  the 
report  called  for  by  the  President  In  hU  let- 
ter of  June  20.  1067.  to  the  Honorable  S.  DU- 


sonian  Institution)  toul  only  a  fraction  of 
•35  million,  and  most  are  limited  to  sclen- 
tlflc  research  of  special  Interest  to  govern- 
ment departments  and  agencies. 

BXCOM  MENDATION  S 

The  Committee  of  Museum  Needs  be- 
lieves that  the  existing  machinery  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  can  go  a  considerable 
distance  in  meeting  the  priority  needs  of 
museums.  If  funds  are  appropriated  and  If 
certain  amendments  to  statutes  already  on 
the  books  are  made.  Accordingly,  the  Com- 
mittee submits  the  following  recommenda- 
tions; 

That  the  NaUonal  Museum  Act  be  funded 
with  an  appropriation  of  at  least  •!  million 
lor  the  first  year; 

That  grants  to  museums  from  Federal  De- 
partments and  agencies  already  concerned 
with  museums  be  sharply  increased; 

That  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  matter 
of  basic  policy,  recognize  museums  as  educa- 
tional Institutions,  working  In  formal  affilia- 
tion with  elementary,  secondary,  under- 
graduate and  graduate  level  Institutions; 

That  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities,  In  furtherance  of  the  above 
basic  policy,  be  asked  to  study  the  problems 
of  museums  further  and  to  maJce  recom- 
mendations with  reference  to  existing  legis- 
lation to  the  end  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  meet  Its  obligations  to  museimis: 

That  this  report  be  published  for  the  In- 
formation and  use  of  all  those  concerned 
about  the  future  of  museums. 

THK  PBZSinSIVT'S    (JTITZm 

The  Whttx  Hotrsx. 
WaahlnffttM.  D.C,  June  20, 1967. 

Hon.  S.  DlLLOK  RtFLET, 

Chairmttn.  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
Humanities. 
Draa  Ma.  BirLTT:  America's  five  thousand 
museums  are  among  our  most  precious 
cultural  and  educattonal  rewrarces.  Their 
collections,   thetr   trained  etafTt.   and   their 


Ion  Ripley. 

The  President  asked  for  Information  con- 
cerning the  status  of  American  musetnna 
with  emphasis  on  the  following  point*: 

1.  "What  Is  their  preeent  condition?" 

2.  "What  are  the  unmet  needs  of  America's 
museums?" 

3.  "What  Is  their  relation  to  other  educa- 
tional and  cultural  Institutions?" 

We  have  answered  these  questions  to  the 
best  of  our  ability. 

I  hope  this  report  Is  to  your  satisfaction. 
It  represents  the  scope  and  breadth  of  the 
museum  profession,  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  under  which  museums  exist,  and 
the  cultural  and  educational  contributions 
which  they  could  provide  the  nation  in  the 
years  to  come. 

Tour  assistance  and  patience  during  the 
preparation  of  this  document  are  gratefully 
acknowledged  and  appreciated.  If  there  are 
further  matters  of  concern  In  thla  regard. 
we  are  at  your  eervlce. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHAaLXS  PAXXHUaST. 

President.  American  Association  of 
Museums. 

NATtONAL  FOtnVOATIOlf  OH  THE  AbTS 

AND  THB  HtTKANrnES. 

Washington,  D.C,  November  25,  1988. 
The  PaxaroENT, 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C 

DxAB  Mx.  PxEamENT:  On  behalf  of  the 
Federal  CouncU  on  the  Art*  and  the  Hu- 
manities. I  am  privileged  to  forward  you 
the  enclosed  report.  "The  Condition  and 
Needs  of  Americas  Museums". 


On  June  20.  1967,  you  asked  the  Federal 
Council  to  study  thoroughly  the  status  of 
America's  museums,  to  assess  their  present 
condition  sjid  unmet  needs,  to  Identify  their 
relationship  to  other  educational  and  cul- 
tural InsUtutlona,  and  to  recommend  ways 
to  support  and  strengthen  these  uiUque 
repositories  of  scientific,  artistic,  and  his- 
torical wealth. 

The  report  was  the  subject  of  continuing 
dlscussloiu  at  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Federal  Council  and  was  the  subject  of  many 
meetings  of  the  Council's  museum  subcom- 
mittee. It  drew  upon  the  knowledge  and  In- 
sights of  the  most  dlstliiguished  directors, 
curators  and  other  museum  professionals  as 
well  as  educators,  foundation  officials,  and 
public-spirited  citizens.  It  drew,  too,  ujKin 
virtually  all  of  the  rather  limited  museum 
literature  presently  available.  Given  the  lim- 
itation brought  about  by  the  shortage  of 
relevant  data,  the  Council  believes  the  re- 
port to  be  the  most  comprehensive  and  sig- 
nificant assessment  of  America's  museums 
presently  available. 

It  13  the  view  of  this  Council  that  the 
report  documents  the  broad  scope  of  mu- 
seum services  and  makes  It  abundantly  clear 
that  the  nation's  museums  play  an  authen- 
tic and  major  role  In  the  nation's  cultural 
and  Intellectual  life.  The  report  makes  clear, 
too,  that  a  persuasive  and  insistent  financial 
crisis  confronu  these  Institutions. 

A  Strong  case  can  be  made  for  federal  sup- 
port. It  Is  In  the  national  interest  to  protect 
our  cultural  heritage  as  other  countries  have 
effectively  done  for  many  years.  Collectively 
the  nation's  museums  preserve,  exhibit,  and 
Interpret  the  Irreplaceable  treasures  of  Amer- 
ica, and  of  man.  Together  with  schools  and 
libraries  they  represent  the  communities' — 
and  the  nation's — resources  for  educating 
tomorrow's  citizens.  If  the  present  fijnanclal 
dilemma  were  not  a  source  of  serious  con- 
cern, these  functions  of  museums  alone 
would  commend  a  sustained  federal  Interest 
to  a  nation  Increasingly  concerned  with 
the  quality  of  our  national  life. 

Faced,  as  are  aU  of  America's  cultural  In- 
stitutions, with  a  demand  for  greater  serv- 
ice to  their  community  and  nation  and 
experiencing  a  relative  decrease  In  tradi- 
tional sources  of  ftmds,  it  Is  apparent  on  tlie 
basis  of  Information  presently  available  that 
additional  resource*  will  be  required  to  meet 
these  expanding  demands,  or  In  some  cases, 
to  present  further  reduction  in  existing  serv- 
ices. 

But  a  reduction  of  museum  services  at 
the  very  time  when  millions  of  Americans 
are  loektxig  eagerly  to  them — and  to  other 
cultural  institution* — to  give  added  dimen- 
sion and  meaning  to  their  live*  must  not 
come  about  through  Inaction  or  Inadvert- 
ence. Steps  can  he  taken  now  to  meet  ipe- 
clfic  serious  needs.  Further  steps  should  be 
taken  In  the  near  future  to  Insure  continuing 
support  which  will  provide  federal  resource* 
while  encouraging  Increased  support  from 
traditional  sources. 

The  Federal  Council  urges  consideration  ot 
the  following  steps  which  may  be  taken  now 
without  major  legislative  change  and  within 
the  framework  of  existing  law: 

1.  A  number  of  existing  federal  agencies,  by 
outstanding  authorizations,  could  make 
funds  available  for  needs  of  museums  di- 
rectly. In  the  Council'*  Judgment  these  pro- 
grams would  be  effective  temporarily  in  meet- 
ing such  needs  emd  would  be  in  the  public 
interest.  WhUe  they  are  helpful,  they  lack 
the  funds  to  make  them  fully  effective.  For 
example,  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  conducts  programs  of  museum 
Internships  and  fellowships  to  Increase  the 
professional  competence  of  museum  profes- 
sional staffs  and  through  Its  research  pro- 
gram, support*  museum-baaed  projects  which 
will  contribute  to  new  knowledge  In  the  hu- 
manities. The  National  Endowment  for  the 
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Art*  has  conducted  programs  to  disseminate 
art  museum  holdings  to  broader  audience*, 
supported  museum  purchases  of  living  Amer- 
ican artists,  and  supported  specific  museum 
exhibitions.  The  Office  of  Education  supporta. 
through  lt3  Arts  and  Humanities  Branch, 
museum  programs  which  encourage  and  as- 
sist museums  In  performing  better  the  edu- 
cational function.  The  NaUonal  Science 
^undatlon  has,  as  the  report  reoognlces. 
been  a  leader  In  museum  support,  most  of 
it  In  the  form  of  awards  for  basic  research 
but  some  for  capital  Improvement,  Yet  the 
National  Science  Foundation  could,  with 
adequate  funds,  support  a  much  broader 
spectrum  of  activities:  research  training  and 
technical  training  programs,  education,  oper- 
ational support,  equipment  and  facilities. 
The  full  funding  of  such  programs  could 
have  immediate  beneficial  impact  on  the 
nation's  art.  history  and  science  museums, 
and  the  Council  strongly  urges  such  a  step. 

2.  Under  the  authority  of  the  National 
Museum  Act  the  Smithsonian  Institution  1* 
authorized  to  cooperate  with  museums  and 
their  professional  organizations,  to  carry  out 
programs  of  training  for  career  employees  in 
museum  practices,  to  support  museum  pub- 
lications, to  undertake  research  on  the  de- 
velopment of  museum  techniques  and  to 
cooperate  with  government  agencies  con- 
cerned with  museums.  Yet  that  authoriza- 
tion, approved  In  October,  1966.  has  not  yet 
received  any  of  the  appropriations  author- 
ized for  fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  The  Coun- 
cil recommends  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1970  and  subsequently, 

3.  Some  federal  agencies  administer  edu- 
cational and  cultural  programs  for  which 
museums  do  not  qualify  as  direct  grantees. 
Although  careful  thought  should  be  given 
to  qualifying  museums  as  direct  grantees 
through  amending  present  law,  the  Council 
believes  that  mviseums  could,  as  indirect 
grantees,  play  a  larger  role  than  is  presently 
given  them  and  urges  appropriate  admin- 
istrative directives  to  that  end.  The  CouncU 
urges  that  efforts  be  made  to  extend  to  mu- 
seunas  opportunities  for  equal  partlclpaUon 
in  federally  funded  activities  and  that  stale 
educational  agencies  be  urged  to  implement 
requirements  for  full  compensation  and  ef- 
fective Joint  planning  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act. 

4.  Careful  consideration  should  be  given 
to  changes  In  the  treatment  of  museums  for 
tax  purposes  which  would  extend  to  them 
the  benefits  avalUble  to  other  educaUonal 
Institutions- 

Beyond  these  immediate  steps  the  Council 
believes  the  national  Interest  requires  major, 
comprehensive  and  sustained  programs  In 
support  of  the  nation's  museums.  These 
programs  should  be  directed  parUcularly 
toward  helping  meet  construction  and  op- 
erating costs  and  should  be  so  dcjigned  that 
present  sources  of  funds,  both  public  and 
private,  be  not  only  continued  at  present 
levels,  but  substantially  increased  through 
a  matching  program.  Perhaps  an  amended 
Library  Services  and  Constriictlon  Act  would 
be  an  appropriate  start.  However,  to  achieve 
the  goals  mentioned  in  the  report,  significant 
amendment  of  existing  law  or  entirely  new 
legislation  Is  required.  The  formulation  of 
such  legislative  proposals  la  beyond  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Council,  but  the 
CouncU  here  notes  Its  readiness  to  partici- 
pate fully  In  any  such  work. 

In  addition  the  CouncU  urge*  these  fur- 
ther recommendations; 

I.  Because  there  presently  exist  no  stand- 
ard* against  which  the  all-around  exceUence 
of  individual  museums  might  be  measured 
and  since  broad  federal  support  such  as  that 
envisaged  above  should  be  restricted  to  those 
Institutions  which  have  attained  a  level  of 
quality  commensurate  with  accepted  stand- 
ards, the  profession  should  be  strongly  urged 
to  estabUsh  such  Btandards  throughout  the 
museum  field. 


2.  The  report's  description  of  museum 
functions  and  demands,  lis  account  of  their 
present  condition,  and  Its  identification  of 
unmet  needs  should  be  ot  wide  interest  to 
the  nation's  museums,  museiun-goers,  and 
those  concerned  with  American  culture.  The 
Council  recommends,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
port be  widely  circulated  as  a  means  of  solic- 
iting and  focusing  the  views  of  all  Interested 
cltlsiens.  A  broad  crttlque  of  the  report  oould 
initiate  that  extensive  public  dialogue  which 
1*  essential  to  the  responsible  commitment  of 
public  funds. 

Respectfully, 

Roger  L.  Steveks, 

Chaiman. 

roBXWORD 

The  genesis  of  tJUs  report  was  the  letter 
from  President  Johnson  to^^e  chairman  of 
the  Federal  CouncU  on  the  Arts  and  the  Hu- 
manities expressing  his  concern  over  the 
present  condition  and  needs  of  museums.  To 
obtain  the  Information  needed  for  a  reply  to 
the  President,  the  Federal  CouncU  requested 
the  assistance  of  the  American  Association  of 
Museums.  In  November.  Ifte?,  utilizing  fund* 
made  available  by  five  member  agencies  of 
the  Federal  CouncU,  the  Association  began 
Its  work.  Agencies  supporting  the  study  were 
the  U.S.  Offloe  of  Education,  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Himianltles,  the  Nattoxud 
Science  Foundation  and  The  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

The  Association  began  by  selecting  a  small 
group  of  museum  director*,  together  with 
several  non-museum  persons,  including  a 
writer,  to  assemble  the  information,  examine 
the  condition  ot  museums,  decide  the  prior- 
ity needs  and  suggest  ways  of  dealing  with 
them.  The  directors  in  this  group  are  repre- 
sentatives ot  the  principal  categories  of  mu- 
seums. 

The  procedure  Involved  two  lengthy  con- 
ferences by  the  group  at  Belmont.'  a  Mary- 
land county  estate,  and  brief  questionnaire* 
to  museum  directors  on  specific  museum 
needs.  In  addition,  the  writer  visited  repre- 
sentative museums  and  conferred  indlvld- 
uaUy  with  a  large  number  of  museum  profes- 
sionals. Several  dratu  of  the  resulting  report 
were  then  examined  and  discussed  by  the 
conferees.  The  report  as  presented  here  has 
their  approval. 

The  museum  professionals  who  served  as 
conferees  are: 

W.  D.  Frankforter.  Director,  Grand  Rapids 
PubUc  Museum.  Michigan. 

Prank  B.  Hammond,  Director  pro  tern. 
American  Association  ot  Museums. 

Louis  C.  Jones,  Director,  New  York  State 
Historical  Aasodatlon.  Ooopwratown.  New 
York. 

Sherman  Lee.  Director.  The  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Art. 

George  E.  Lindsay.  Director.  California 
Academy  of  Sclenoes,  San  Francisco. 

Thomas  M.  Measer.  Director.  The  Solomon 
R.  Guggenheim  Museum.  New  York  City. 

Charles  Parkhurst,  Director.  The  Baltimore 
Museum  of  Art  and  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Museums. 

H.  J.  Swlnney.  Director,  The  AdlrondAOk 
Museum,  Blue  Mountain  Lake.  New  York. 

Frank  A.  Taylor.  Director.  United  BtaXm 
National  Museum.  The  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion. 

Evan  B.  Turner,  Dlract<»-.  PhlladelphlA 
Museum  of  Art. 

Bradford  Washburn.  Director.  Muaetun  of 
Science.  Boston. 

E.  Leland  Webber.  Director.  Field  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Chicago,  and  Chairman. 
Committee  on  Museum  Needs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Museuou. 

The  conferees  imafflllated  with  museum* 
are: 

John    B.    Davis.    Jr..    Buperlntendeni 
Schools.  UlnneapollB,  BCnnesota. 
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John  R  Fleming.  Writer.  Chevy  Chfcse. 
Mftryland. 

Smcy  Hanks.  Eswuttve  Secretary.  SpectH 
Studies.  Rockefeller  Brothers  Fuad,  New 
Tork  Cltv. 

J.  Newton  HUl.  Director,  Karunu  House. 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  conferees  are  indebted  to  many  mu- 
seum proIesBlonals  throughout  the  United 
States  for  their  help  Ln  providing  informa- 
tlou  and  pertinent  sucgestton*.  The  contribu- 
tions of  the  lay  members  of  the  iroup  de- 
serve special  mention.  In  addition,  we  par- 
ticularly w.sh  to  acknowledge  the  helpful 
counsel  of  Roger  Stevens,  Chairman  of  the 
Na'.ional  Endoa-ment  for  the  Art-;  S.  Dillon 
Ripley.  Secretary  of  The  Smithsonian  Insil- 
tuUon;  Harold  Howe.  United  Stales  Ccmmis- 
sloner  of  Education;  and  Kermlt  Gordon. 
President,  The  Brookings  Institution. 

The  counsel  and  assistance  of  Barnaby 
Keeaey.  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities,  and  the  action  of 
that  Endow-meat  in  providing  the  giant  which 
has  made  this  report  possible,  are  gratefully 
acknowledged. 

Throughout  this  undertaking  the  expert 
aaalatance  of  Mrs.  Carolyn  WcUs  as  research 
asaUtant  has  been  Invaluable.  Finally,  the 
author  of  the  report.  John  B.  Fleming,  has 
brought  objectivity  and  sensiUvity  to  a  very 
complex  taak.  All  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee.  and  Indeed,  all  museums,  owe  htm  a  deep 
debt  ofgratliude. 

E.  LcLAND  WKsaaa, 
Chairman,  Committee  &n  Museum  Needs. 

I.   MtJSEtmS   AWD   THZIB  FUMCTTONS 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report  a  muaeum 
Is  an  Institution  which  performs  all,  or  most, 
of  the  following  functions:  collecting,  pre- 
serving, exhibiting  and  Interpreting  the  nat- 
ural and  cultimil  objects  of  our  environment. 
This  somewhat  austere  functional  defini- 
tion does  net,  however,  convey  the  spirit  or 
explain  the  mission  of  a  museum.  Its  mis- 
sion, as  distinct  from  the  bare  bones  of  its 
function,  la  two-fold:  the  advancement  and 
dUTusioD  of  knowledge,  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  that  awareness  which  affords  pleas- 
ure and  delight. 

A  special  word  Is  called  for  with  respect 
to  "pleasure  and  delight,"  Inasmuch  as  this 
report  dwells  at  some  length  on  the  edu- 
cational function  of  museums,  a  function 
not  automatically  associated  with  pleasure 
and  delight.  Though  museums  devote  much 
time  and  mouey  '-o  educational  programs 
this  doe*  not  at  all  mean  that  they  have 
lost  interest  m  providing  opportunities  for 
the  pleasure  and  delight  of  their  visitors. 

Indeed,  moet  museums  allocate  most  of 
their  budgets  to  other  than  formal  programs 
cf  education.  Art  museums,  for  example,  aim 
to  provide  the  esthetic  and  emotional  pleas- 
sure  which  great  works  of  art  offer.  This  is 
a  primary  purpose  of  an  art  museum.  It  is 
assumed  that  a  majority  of  the  people  who 
come  regularly  to  art  museums  come  to  be 
delighted,  not  to  be  taught,  or  preached  at. 
or  "improved"  except  by  the  works  of  art 
themselves.  An  art  museum.  Is — or  ought  to 
be — a  place  where  one  goes  to  be  refreshed. 
In  Short,  museums  are  so  constituted  that 
they  can  provide  delight  as  well  as  education. 
When  theise  two  objectives  merge  Into  one. 
as  they  often  do.  so  much  the  better. 
The  museam  trod«ion  in  America 
The  men  who  established  the  first  Ameri- 
can museum.  In  Charleston,  South  Carolina, 
la  1T73,  said  their  purpose  was  "promoting  a 
Natural  History"  of  their  region.  Americans 
have  been  collecting  objects  and  creating 
museums  ever  since,  and  at  an  accelerating 
rate. 

Apparently  no  other  people  has  engaged 
in  this  activity  on  so  vast  a  scale,  over  so 
long  a  period  without  a  I«t-up,  and  in  so 
many  diverse  fields  of  human  interest.  Amer- 
ican art  museums  have  combed  the  world  to 


acquire  and  display  great  works  of  art-  His- 
tory museums  have  collected  and  preserved 
objects  which  recapture  and  Illuminate  the 
American  past.  Natural  history  museums 
have  sent  their  expeditious  to  every  con- 
tinent and  to  the  Seven  Seas  In  order  to 
bring  back  original  ertdence  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  past  and  present,  and  of  the 
history  of  the  earth,  for  examination  by 
scientists  and  the  general  public. 

By  now  a  major  American  art  museum  will 
number  its  works  of  art  by  the  thousands, 
and  natural  history  and  history  museums 
count  the  Items  lu  their  collections  by  the 
millions.  So  enormous  an  accumulation,  it 
has  been  remarked  by  Edgar  P.  Richardson.* 
constitutes  a  new  national  resource — as  If  a 
new  range  of  mountains  comparable  to  the 
Rockies  should  appear.  It  has  Involved  an 
historic  migration  to  the  United  States  of 
millions  of  objects — tncludmg  the  art  of 
Rembrandt  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  mag- 
ic symbols  of  the  Stone  Age  In  New  Guinea 
and  the  fossilized  remains  of  dinosaurs  from 
the  Gobi  Desert. 

The  extraordinary  public  response  to  what 
museums  offer  suggests  that  the  public  feels 
strongly  about  these  institutions.  They  offer 
alluring  ways  to  learn  about  man  and  his 
world,  the  better  to  understand  who  we  are, 
where  we  are,  how  we  got  this  way,  where  we 
are  going.  For  uncounted  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals museums  make  possible — often  for 
the  first  time — the  enjoyment  of  learning. 
Museums,  the  dally  attendance  suggests,  of- 
fer an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  work  of  art — 
or  sometimes  to  denoimce  It,  which  Is  an- 
other form  of  enjoyment.  They  offer  an  op- 
portunity to  satisfy  curiosity  which  may  be 
transformed  unpredictably  from  that  which 
is  idle  and  bootless  to  something  quite  dif- 
ferent. These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
people  flock  to  MusexmM.  They  underline  and 
Jtistlfy  the  functions  of  collection,  exhibi- 
tion and  interpretation,  which  are  the  visi- 
ble parts  of  a  museum's  assignment. 
The  mmeum  spectrum 
It  is  not  generally  realized  that  there  are 
now  more  than  6,000  museums  in  the  United 
States,  that  they  come  In  all  sizes  and  shapes 
and  condlUoDS,  and  that  they  engage  In  an 
extraordinary  variety  of  activities.  For  ex- 
ample: The  Museums  Director  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  (1966) .  published  by  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  in  listing 
4,595  of  the  6.000  or  more  museums  known 
to  exist,  arranges  them  In  84  categories.  The 
major  and  most  familiar  groupings  embrac« 
art,  history  and  science  museums.  These  ac- 
count for  43  of  the  84  categories.  The  re- 
maining 41  are  specialized  museums,  pro- 
ceeding alphabetically  from  agrlculttire  and 
animal  farms  to  whaling  and  woodcarvlng 
and  along  the  way  listing  circus  museums,  a 
crime  museimn,  lock  mLUseums,  money  and 
niunlsmatlcs  museums,  transportation  mu- 
seums, wax  museums. 

Within  the  broad  category  of  art  mu- 
seums are  art  association  galleries,  china, 
glass  and  silver  museums,  folk  art  museums 
and  textile  museums,  anaong  others.  "His- 
tory" Includes  historic  houses,  military  mu- 
seums and  preservation  projects  as  well  as 
general  history  museums.  The  science  cate- 
gory, broadest  of  all,  includes  aeronautics 
and'  space  museums,  aquariums,  arboretums, 
aviaries  and  ornithology  museums,  botanical 
gardens.  Insect  collections,  herbariums, 
herpetology  museums,  planetarlums.  wild- 
life refuges  and  zoos,  not  to  mention  the 
familiar  and  more  Inclusive  natural  history 
museums. 

Museums  vary  In  slse,  as  measured  by 
attendance,    from    those    attracting    fewer 

*"The  Museum  In  America,  1963,"  ifu- 
icum  ftewa  September  1963.  Dr.  Richardson 
was  formerly  Director  of  the  Henry  Francis 
du  Pont  Winterthur  Btfuaeum,  Wlnterthur, 
Delaware. 


than  5.000  visits  a  year  to  those  which  count 
vlsiu  m  the  millions  during  a  single  year. 
They  vary  in  budgetary  Importance  from 
those  with  only  a  few  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  spend  to  large  institutions  with  an- 
nual budgets  of  several  million  dollars. 

A  relatively  small  number  of  museums  ac- 
counts for  a  high  proportion  of  total  attend- 
ance. An  American  Association  of  Musetuua 
survey  In  1962  found  that  of  1.964  museums 
responding  to  nn  inquiry,  638  (32.4  percent) 
reported  annual  attendance  In  excess  of 
38.000  vt.'^lts.  with  1.336  museums  (67.6  per- 
cent i  reporting  attendance  of  less  than  35,- 
000. 

Traditionally,  as  noted  earlier,  the  func- 
tions of  the  museum  have  been  to  collect, 
conserve  and  interpret  objects  of  art,  sci- 
ence and  history.  These  are  cultural  and 
educational  functions  which  obvlotisly  are 
basic  to  a  civilized  society.  They  chamcterl2« 
most  museums.  They  continue  to  collect,  to 
make  their  collections  available  for  research, 
and  to  draw  on  them  for  exhibitions  and 
publications. 

In  a  break  with  tradition,  some  art 
museums  have  turned  away  from  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  permanent  collection  to  concentrate 
on  contemporary  works  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  living  American  artlsu.  Similarly, 
some  science  museums  no  longer  collect 
scleniiflc  specimens  or  conduct  research  on 
them.  They  concern  themselves  with  in- 
terpreting and  teaching  through  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  discussions  and  other 
means.  In  some  Instances  the  term  "science 
center"  has  replaced  the  word  "museum." 
Without  exception,  however,  the  exhibits 
and  programs  of  the  new  science  centers 
make  use.  directly  or  Indirectly,  of  the  ob- 
jects collected  by  the  more  traditional 
museums.  For  without  these  objects  there 
would  be  no  original  evidence  with  which 
to  educate. 

In  response  to  a  changing  audience  and 
changing  demand,  many  museums  have  be- 
come community  centers  for  a  broad  range 
of  community  activities.  Including  the  per- 
forming arts,  while  continuing  to  fulfill  their 
traditional   museum   functions. 

In  performing  an  educational  function, 
museums  provide  a  kind  of  learning  that  Is 
available  nowhere  else.  Schools  and  colleges 
recognize  this  by  relying  on  museums  to  pro- 
vide what  books  cannot— great  works  of  art 
In  the  original,  significant  historic  objects. 
specific  specimens  which  are  original  evi- 
dence of  the  nature  and  evolution  of  man 
and   his  world. 

Because  it  has  these  treasures  In  Its  care, 
and  a  staff  of  academic  excellence  to  In- 
terpret them,  the  museum  has  something  to 
offer  that  no  other  institution  has.  Increas- 
ingly important,  the  museum  provides  an 
opportunity  for  parents  to  expose  their  chil- 
dren to  an  enjoyable  learning  experience  and 
the  excttment  of  Intellectual  exploration — 
a  most  meaningful  family  learning  relation- 
ship. 

To  construct  an  alr-ttght,  precise  defini- 
tion to  cover  all  American  museums  may  be 
impossible.  What  can  at  least  be  done  Is 
to  single  out  some  common  denominators. 
All  museums  are  non-profit  Institutions. 
Virtually  all  are  open  to  the  public  of  all 
ages,  races,  religions  and  conditions.  They 
live  by  certain  ethical  and  professional 
standards.  They  are  concerned  In  one  way 
or  another  with  education.  And  they  per- 
form a  function  which  no  other  institution 
does.  These  are  common  denominators  which 
obtain  for  all  qualified  American  musetuna. 
The  range  of  actiritiea  in  miLseums 
The  daily  routine  of  a  large  museum  covers 
an  astonishing  range  and  variety  of  aotlvl- 
tles.  One  director  of  a  large  museum  com- 
plex devoted  to  the  sciences,  when  asked  to 
say  what  goes  on  in  his  museum  on  a  typical 
day.  provided  the  following  informal  r^>ort: 
"Anywhera  llrom  10  to  BO  people  wlU  bring 
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in  minerals  or  butterfllea  or  other  objects 
for  IdcniUlCiitlou,  for  which  tbey  are  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  research  depart- 
ment. A  scientist  from  India  may  be  working 
m  the  ichthyology  collections.  One  from 
Brazil  could  probably  be  found  there  too. 
becskise  we  have  the  world's  most  compre- 
hensive coUecllon  of  fishes  from  the  rivers 
of  Brazil. 

■  A  doctor  may  send  the  stomach  contents 
of  a  paUent  to  one  of  our  mycclogiiits  to  see 
If  the  wild  mushroom  the  patient  ate  Is  a 
particularly  dangerous  kind.  U.S.  Oovern- 
meut  people  working  on  plant  quar-utine 
duties,  or  on  public  health,  will  come  In  to 
have  something  identified  or  to  use  our  col- 
lections and  library. 

■A  staff  botanist  may  be  consulting  with 
a  hclentlst  from  a  pharmaceuticals  manufac- 
turer to  determine  the  Identity  of  a  poten- 
tially useful  drug  plant.  Next  door,  a  curator 
may  be  analyzing  organic  debris  that  has 
been  found  contaminating  food  products. 
In  ihe  taxidermy  laboratory,  technicians  are 
sculpting  a  model  of  a  prehistoric  fish  for 
a  new  exliiblt. 

■In  the  Division  of  InsecU  a  curator  might 
be  studying  a  relaUonihlp  between  the  pe- 
culiar files  that  parasitize  bais  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  species  of  bats.  In  the  Division 
of  Mammals  a  curator  might  be  working  on 
the  a&S'jclation  between  coat  development  of 
mammals  and  climatic  variation.  Almost  cer- 
tainly m  several  divisions  museum  techni- 
cians would  be  assembling  material  from  the 
collections  for  shipment  to  universities  in 
distant  comers  of  our  country.  Such  mate- 
rial as  likely  as  not  would  be  used  by  gradu- 
ate students  working  for  their  doctorates. 

"Again,  this  could  have  been  the  day,  re- 
centlv,  when  the  health  authorities  of  Bolivia 
turned  to  us  for  aid.  They  were  faced  with 
an  epidemic.  The  suspected  carrier  animal 
was  rushed  to  us  for  Identification.  The 
curator's  scientific  knowledge  enabled  him 
to  Identify  the  carrier— a  small  rodent  re- 
sembling our  common  field  mouse.  The  mu- 
seum's publication  describing  Its  habits,  and 
life  cycle  pointed  the  woy  to  f»st  control  of 
the  epidemic. 

"During  the  day  the  planetarium  might 
receive  downs  of  telephone  calls  asking  about 
an  astronomical  phenomenon  noticed  the 
night  before — a  meteor  shower,  perhaps,  or 
the  vapor  trail  of  high-flying  aircraft.  It 
would  be  a  rare  day  that  didnt  see  people 
bringing  turtles  or  'pet*  fish  or  reptiles  to 
the  aquarium.  And  a  class  of  youngsters 
would  doubtless  be  In  the  museum,  some  to 
attend  a  lecture,  some  to  amuse  themselves 
caring  for  the  live  animals  there. 

"All  this  goes  on  in  a  museum  on  an  aver- 
age day.  a  day  during  which  hundreds  and 
even  thousands  of  visitors,  young  and  old, 
spend  a  few  hours  looking  at  exhibits,  or  at- 
tending a  planetarium  program,  or  viewing 
a  film  of  a  museum  expedition,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  day  gaining  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  the  world  In  which  they  live." 

That  is  to  say,  much  more  than  meets 
the  e\e  goes  on  In  any  large  museum, 
whether  its  field  Is  science  or  art  or  history. 
Much  that  goes  on  reets  upon  research.  It  is 
the  Invlcible  function  of  a  museum.  It  came 
rather  late  In  the  evolution  of  American 
mtiseums:  It  la  rarely  appreciated  by  the 
general  public  and  Is  usually  overshadowed 
by  moro  glamorous  octhities,  but  without 
It  the  museum's  function  of  Interpretation 
would  wither  away  and  a  museiim's  collec- 
tion would  lose  value  and  meaning. 
The  resenrch  function 
Before  a  museimi  bangs  a  painting  en  a 
wall  or  exhibits  historic  or  scientific  objects. 
it  exercises  Its  research  function.  Some  mem- 
ber of  the  staff,  at  some  point,  has  studied 
the  pointing  and  also  tried  to  laara  all  ha 
can  about  the  artist  who  painted  the  plc- 
ttire   and   about    bis   period    and    his    con- 


lempomries,  just  as  the  staff  of  a  history 
museum  has  tried  to  learn  as  much  as  possi- 
ble about  the  historic  object  In  order  to 
understand  lU  slgmflcance.  This  kind  of  re- 
Ecarch  is  indispensable  If  the  people  who  go 
to  museums  ore  to  have  on  opportunity  to 
understand  and  appreciate  what  they  ore 
seeing. 

The  only  trouble,  directors  of  art  and  his* 
tory  museums  agree.  Is  that  there  Isn't 
nearly  enough  of  this  kind  of  research.  Staffs 
in  m.\ny  museums  don't  hnve  the  time  to 
do  rcocarch,  aren't  large  enough,  in  some 
cases  are  not  qualified  to  do  It. 

In  an  art  museum  it  is  not  enough  to  Iden- 
tify a  work  of  art  and  deteririne  Us  con- 
dition and  whether  It  is  ouihentlc  (authen- 
ticity itself  being  a  rcecarfih  problem).  Whot 
is  needed  both  by  the  public  and  the  mu- 
seum Itself  Is  the  basic  historical  material 
which  provides  a  complete  life  history  of 
each  work  of  art  and  of  the  artist,  the  im- 
portance of  the  work,  its  condition,  wrhool 
and  parted,  origin,  previous  owners — in  short. 
a,  complete,  accurate  catalog  which  can  be 
a  permanent  reference.  Unfortunately,  such 
research  and  such  catalogs  are  expensive  in 
staff  time  and  printing  costs. 

"With  the  help  of  the  Ford  Foundation, 
29  of  the  country's  several  hundred  art  mu- 
seums are  currently  doing  the  research  and 
cataloguing  they  have  long  needed  to  do. 
One  of  the  29,  for  example,  the  Worcester 
Art  Museum,  has  not  been  able  to  publish  a 
scholarly  catalog  of  Its  work  since  1932.  and 
that  catalog  has  been  out  of  print  for  25 
years.  The  necessity  for  Its  current  research 
Is  Illustrated  by  the  discovery  that  paintings 
which  the  museum  had  always  attributed  to 
such  artists  aa  Whistler,  Turner.  Constable 
and  CourtMt  are  not.  in  fact,  by  them.  The 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  has  encount- 
ered a  similar  problem  with  some  *■!  its 
Rembrandts." 

Research  in  art  museums  Is  In  the  main 
directed  at  two  areas:  (l)  research  on  new 
or  potential  acquisitions  and  on  the  perma- 
nent collections:  (2)  research  in  depth  on 
special  subjects  which  results  in  special  ex- 
hibitions. These  exhibitions  are  major  fac- 
tors In  an  art  museum  budget,  a  significant 
Item  In  that  budget  being  the  catalog  which 
records  permanently  the  reculu  of  the  re- 
search 

Research  for  special  exhibitions  has  tm- 
usual  Importance  because  their  quality 
tends  to  be  considered  a  gau^  of  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  Institution.  Moreover,  since 
attendance  in  art  mtiseums  Is  affected  to  a 
significant  degree  by  the  year's  program  of 
special  exhibitions,  the  professional  staff's 
research  may  be  directed  into  this  area  to  a 
degree  that  some  might  think  disappro- 
priate. 

In  a  history  museum,  or  in  an  historic 
home  or  site,  the  research  problem  Is  rough- 
ly comparable  to  that  of  an  art  museum. 

Obviously,  the  historic  object  must  be 
authentic.  This  calls  for  research.  Less  ob- 
viously, but  equally  Important,  to  Interpret 
the  object  for  the  vtstor  requires  that  some- 
one with  the  right  qualiflcationa  has  Inves- 
tigated both  the  object  and  the  role  It  played 
in  history,  and  has  done  some  thinking  about 
Its  significance  for  the  present  as  well  as  for 
the  past.  Some  history  museums  and  his- 
toric establishments  are  able  to  do  this,  but 
many  have  yet  to  do  It. 

Since  one  purpose  of  a  history  museum  Is 
to  recreate  the  past  in  the  minds  of  the  liv- 
ing, "one  must  sttidy  not  only  what  was 
written,  but  also  what  was  sat  upon,  eaten 
from,  ridden  on.  and  lived  In  and  with."* 
This  requires  research,  a  great  deal  of  It. 
So  does  the  preservation  of  works  of  art 
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and  historic  objects  require  research.  Once 
the  paiat  on  a  Titan  begins  a  crack  i.nd 
peel.  It  can  be  too  late  to  oon&erve  it-  Tet  this 
is  a  common  and  acute  problem  In  art  mu- 
seums. Just  as  preserNiug  the  irreplaceable 
Is  In  history  museums.  American  museums 
have  beca  aware  of  these  problems  of  ooa- 
Eervation  for  many  year*,  of  course,  have 
tocVUed  them  »nth  varying  degrees  of  success, 
and  have  steadUy  moved  toward  resewch 
in  this  field. 

The  rcicarch  task  in  naturel  hMoiy 
mmeiima 
It  is  m  the  natur.il  history  museum.  mor«^ 
than  auy  other,  that  reMirch  hia  long  been 
emphasized.   Its  field  of  inquiry   13  as  ex- 
tensive OS  the  universe.  It  is  ccncemed — 
as  the  collections  in  major  natural  history 
museiuns  show— with  Uklng  Inventory  of  all 
life  on  the  earth  and  with  the  earth  itself, 
with  the  evolution  of  life,  a'lth  the  Inter- 
relationships of  one  form  of  life  and  another, 
with  the  relationships  between  an  organl^^m 
ar.d  Its  environment,  The  aim  '.s  an  under- 
standing of  our  fellow-inhibltanzs   of  our 
p'.aneL— and  of  ourselves. 

To  achieve  this  understanding  In  an  in- 
credibly complex  world,  man  has  to  learn 
how  nature  operates  and  how  It  came  to  be 
for  everything  from  chromosomes  to  a 
ir.ountaln  is  the  product  of  forces  operating 
throughout  the  history  of  the  universe.  The 
first  step  m  learning  about  these  forces  Is 
to  gather  samples  of  the  living  universe  for 
ttudy  In  a  mus<um  laboratory.  Once  the 
samples  have  been  collected,  stored  and  clas- 
sified, the  result  is  an  inventorj'  of  nature — 
aa  orderly  classification  of  minerals,  rocks. 
frissils.  living  plants,  and  anlmels.  and  ob- 
jects of  human  culture.  Only  then  can  they 
bo  analyzed  to  produce  what  science  seeks: 
new  knowledge,  new  understanding. 

The  main  research  goal  of  natural  history 
museums  lu  the  biological  area  is  to  Increase 
our  understanding  of  the  evolution  of  dlver- 
.sity  in  nature.  This  means  that  we  try  to 
understand  the  patterns  of  adapwtlon  of 
plants  and  animals,  the  patterns  and  rates 
of  evolution  of  species  and  groups  of  species, 
the  distribution  of  species  and  of  communi- 
ties of  species,  and  the  forces  that  lead  to 
change  In  these  phenomena. 

Anthropologists  on  the  staffs  of  musetmu 
are  concerned  with  the  physical  evolution 
of  man  and  with  the  evolution  of  socIeUet. 
technology  and  human  behavior  In  general. 
Where  did  we  come  from?  How  did  we  get 
here?  The  ultimate,  unanswered  question 
is;  where  are  we  going?  Musetim  scientists, 
though  they  ore  not  alone  in  the  task,  can 
and  do  oontrlbute  to  the  information  and 
understanding  required  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions. 

Museum  geologists  have  been  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  study  of  minerals  and  land 
masses.  Tbey  investigate  such  disparate  sub- 
Ject.-i  as  the  mechanlsma  by  which  particular 
types  of  minerals  and  rocks  are  formed  in  the 
earth,  the  movements  of  continents,  and  the 
structure  and  composition  of  meteorites. 

Scientists  on  the  staffs  of  museums  and 
botanic  gardeus  are  engaged  In  what  is  called 
pure  or  basic  science.  That  Is,  they  are  con- 
cerned with  understanding  the  fundamental 
phenomena  and  processes  cf  nature.  How- 
ever, the  line  between  basic  and  applied  re- 
search is  fuzzy  and  much  of  the  worii  of  mu- 
seum scientists,  as  of  those  in  other  types  of 
Institutions,  has  practical  trnpUcatUms.  For 
example,  the  claaslflcaUons  of  plants  tad  ani- 
mals developed  In  the  cotirse  of  research  by 
museum  blolt^lsts  provide  Eystems  for  In- 
formation retrieval.  The  Information  desired 
may  be  merely  an  Identification  of  an  insect 
pest.  Or  It  may  be  a  list  of  insects  that  para- 
sitise the  pest. 

On  a  large  scale,  knowledge  of  natural 
diversity  and  of  the  patterns  of  natural  com- 
munities of  plants  and  animals  Is  essential 
to  Ideas  contjemlnE  the  development  of  natu- 
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r»I  communiues.  This  seemingly  esoteric  sub- 
ject may  prote  to  be  vital  to  our  »urvl»»I.  for 
tbrough  It  «e  m«y  come  to  understand  bow 
much  we  can  poUute  our  eiulromncnt  with- 
out courting  aiJMter  and  what  Unds  of 
agriculture  are  most  likely  lo  feed  success- 
tullj  a  huse  world  population  over  a  long 
span  of  time. 

MMSfii'ns  <M  educators 
A  child  who  visited  a  chlldren'i  muaeum 
for  the  first  Ume  ircently  was  asked  to  say 
what  the  liked  bejt  about  It.  She  wrote  I 
used  11  best  because  the  things  I  saw  were 
fun  even  though  1  learned  things." 

Accustomed  to  school  but  not  to  the  mu- 
seum.  the  child  was  struck  by  dltrerences  be- 
tween the  two  institutions  One  diCerence  Is 
that  museums  are  wide  open  to  Individual 
Mploratlon.  outside  the  restrictive  f"f  «" 
work  of  a  classroom  or  a  curriculum.  There 
are  no  exsmlnations.  no  bells  to  slsnal  the 
time  for  a  clasa  There  Is.  on  the  other  hand, 
a  special  effort  to  make  leamlnK  attractive, 
even  fun. 

There  Is  a  more  basic  difference  between 
schools  and  museums,  however.  This  differ- 
ence Ues  in  the  tact  that  words  are  the  prin- 
cipal educational  tools  of  a  school,  whereas 
objects  are  the  principal  educational  tools  of 
a  museum.  This  is  of  practical  Importance. 
since  psvchologlsts  have  dlacovered  that  some 
children  are  obJect-mlnded  but  not  word- 
minded.  A  visible,  tangible,  concrete  object 
has  meaiung  tor  them;  words,  being  abstract 
fall  to  register.  ^    _      . 

•We  assume  todav  that  one  can  read  about 
objects.  They  can  be  Illustrated  In  books. 
It  Is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  touch  them. 
One  doesn't  have  to  savor  taclllely  the  te»- 
ture  of  objects,  to  read  them  manuaUy,  to 
hear  the  records  of  the  sounds  ot  the  audible 
world,  to  be  an  educated  person,  granted  that 
diploma.  iUid  yet  many  people  are  not  really 
bom  oniv  to  be  llter«te  Many  people  are 
bom  with  their  talent  to  be  Illiterate,  to  read 
with  their  hands,  to  read  with  their  ears,  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  talent  for  living 
only  with  the  whole  ol  the  senses.  Many 
highly  creative  and  Inventive  people,  as  we 
aU  know,  are  much  lesa  interested  m  reading 
than  norma"  or  levels  of  education  eet  own 
oy  the  departmenta  of  education  would  have 
ua  believe."' 

Probably  the  chief  claim  for  the  Importance 
of  museums  as  educational  Instttutloas  lies 
m  the  objects  they  collect  and  protect.  They 
use  objects— original  evidence  usually  avail- 
able only  in  a  museum— to  teU  the  dramauc 
atory  ot  earth  through  time,  of  life  upon 
the  earth  and  of  how  man  himself  evolved, 
worked  dreamed  and  created.  It  is  a  story 
that  can  be  told  by  words,  but  words  cannot 
ha«  the  impact  of  an  object  that  la  original 
evidence,  whether  It  is  a  painting  by  Rem- 
brandt the  foaall  of  a  creature  that  existed 
80  million  years  ago.  or  George  Wsahington  a 
home  at  Mount  Vernon.  Moreover,  only  a 
part  of  education  is  formal.  Many  of  our 
most  educational  experiences  wke  place  out- 
side the  clasaroom.  Voluntary  learning,  aa  a 
part  of  a  famUy  group,  can  be  a  powerful 
aclunct  to  formal  education. 

This  point  w»«  made  in  a  poignant  letter 
to  the  director  of  one  of  our  major  natural 
history  muaeuma  by  the  mother  of  a  deaf 
mute.  She  made  a  habit  of  taking  her  chil- 
dren. Including  the  deaf  child,  to  the  mu- 
seum The  child  waa  ao  impressed  by  the  dino- 
saurs that  be  went  home  and  drew  a  sur- 
prisingly accurate  picture  of  the  bronto- 
aaurus.  Wrote  the  mother.  In  sending  the 
drawing  to  the  museum:  ■'How  could  we 
have  explained  |in  words  1  the  density  ot  the 
bones,  the  height,  the  very  existence  of  the 
pre-hlstorlc  animals  ,  .  ,  (or|  the  environ- 
mental durer«nc«  the  dinosaur  enjoyed  . . .?" 
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The  superiority  of  objects  over  words  is 
summed  up  bv  the  museum  curator  who 
.said-  "Olrls  are  more  Interesting  than  de- 
scriptions; of  girls."  This  may  well  be  the  de- 
(Inltlve  statement  on  the  subject 

from  pre~ichool  (o  Ph.  D.'s 
American  museums  are  outstanding  In 
educational  programs  and  »""«^'°  °" 
educational  system.  Trustees  and  directors 
of  American  musouma  give  high  priority  to 
what  thev  consider  a  fundamental  educa- 
tional responslbUlly.  It  is  characteristic  of 
an  American  art  museum.  lor  example,  to 
consider  that  It  Is  obligated  to  give  its  au- 
dience a  sense  of  the  major  accomplishments 
in  world  art.  to  enable  the  visitor  to  l«arn— 
If  he  carea  to— the  language  ot  art,  to  cuia- 
vate  his  ability  to  dlacrlmliuite.  to  enrich 
his  knowledge  ot  his  own  cultural  •»«"!»«' 
and  to  heighten  his  perception  of  the  world 
about  turn. 

WeU  over  90  percent  of  aU  American  mu- 
seums offer  at  least  one  educational  pro- 
gram many  museums,  especially  the  larger 
ones,  offer  an  astonishing  variety  to  meet 
the  needs  of  different  age  groups  and  dif- 
ferent interests.  

•The  Heard  Museum  of  Anthropology  and 
Primitive  Art  In  Phoenix.  Af""""-  '°'  'i: 
ample,  takes  eihiblta  of  artifacts.  "Horamas 
and  teaching  aids  to  the  schools,  provides 
a  vear-round  arts  and  crafts  program  tor 
children,  also  schedules  lectures  and  movies 

""'ThrDenver  Museum  o!  Natural  History 
holds  evening  excursions  to  the  museum  tor 
teachers  and  principals  to  explain  how  the 
museum  can  help  them.  .„„,,. 

•The  Berron  Museum  ot  Art.  Indianapolis, 
offers  adults  Sunday  alternoon  programs,  lec- 
tures gallery  tours  and  a  Center  for  Art 
SS^ry  StuSea  In  cooperation  with  seven 
Indiana  colleges,  H.>i.inn  ... 

Boston  Museum  of  Science;  In  addition  to 
lec1S«  and  guided  toure  the  e<lica"°"» 
prop^  include.  Uve  animals  and  physical 
Klence  demonstrations,  summer  teachers 
courses,  science  projecu  for  elemenl.ar> 
school  teachers. 

"City  Art  Muaeum.  St.  liouls:  a  -Museum 
Adventures'  program  for  teenagers  plus 
radio  and  TV  programs,  lectures,  turns,  con- 
certs and  scheduled  classes. 

"New  York  State  Historical  Association 
cooperstown.  New  York:  progranm  for  school 
groups  and  a  state-wide  Junior  history  pro- 
Sam;  lectures.  tUms;  annual  seminars  on 
American  culture;  two  programa.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  University  College  In 
Onoonts.  leading  to  a  degree. 

■Rochester  Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 
a  lending  coilecUon  of  6.000  object*  Is 
available  for  clasaroom  use.  'Hobby  Council 
includes  39  clubs  In  horuculture.  crafts,  col- 
lecting and  science.  Also:  classes,  turn  pro- 
erams  Held  trips,  lecture  courses  for  adults. 
"North  Carolina  Museum  ot  Art.  Raleigh, 
has  initiated  a  new  project  deaigned  to  teach 
blind  chUdren  to  appreciate  art  through  a 
sense  of  touch.  The  museum  also  offers  semi- 
nars and  a  Sunday  afternoon  series  ot  leo- 
♦  ures  films,  and  concerts."  * 
'  The  above  U  a  small  sample  of  educa- 
tional programs  in  American  museuins^ 

The  extent  to  which  museums  supplement 
the  school  system  is  suggested  by  the  tact. 
for  instance,  that  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Museum  ot  Natural  History  has  seven  classes 
of  school  children  coming  into  the  museum 
every  hour  ot  every  school  day. 

To  schedule  and  plan  these  guided  tours  of 
ichool  Children  la  a  major  taak  M>»«>«°» 
proceed  on  the  principle  "»»', ^•,"""  " 
kart  learning  is  early  in  a  child's  «••  «^ 
the  earlier  the  better.  This  requires  a  good 
irorklng   relationship   between   schools   and 


museums.  Fortunately,  a  good  rela«onshlp 
generally  obtains.  Scheduling  toiua  of  school 
ChUdren  Is  a  Joint  school -muaeum  enterprise, 
related  where  possible  to  the  curriculum, 
scheduling  has  to  take  account  of  museuins 
space  llmltatlona  and  the  scarcity  of  trained 
guides. 

"The  scheduling  of  guided  tours  Is  neces- 
.sarlly  quite  detailed,  tor  example,  at  9  am.  on 
May  1  1988.  The  Baltimore  Museum  of  Art. 
which  la  host  to  about  1,000  grade  school 
classes  a  year,  prepared  Itself  to  accommo- 
date nine  groups  from  Baltimore  area  schools 
for  guided  tours.  The  nine  groups,  chosen 
by  the  schools.  Included  1st.  3rd.  and  «h 
grade  classes  with  teachers  The  Museum,  tor 
Its  part,  assigned  eight  staff  members  or 
volunteers  to  conduct  the  tours,  help  the 
ChUdren  learn  what  to  look  tor.  and  answer 
questions.  This  was  a  typical  day,  and  typical 
of  all  categories  of  museums  across  the  coun- 
try The  suain  on  museum  budgets  is  con- 
siderable, but  schools  and  museums  alike 
agree  this  kind  of  education  Is  essential, 

"Since  single,  hurried  visits  are  of  limited 
value,  moat  museums  plan  a  series  ot  tours. 
Thua  the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  which  sees 
some  BOO  grade  school  classes  in  a  year,  maps 
out  a  carefully  planned  series  ot  vlsltB--Iour 
visits  of  about  45  minutes  esch  for  grades  1 
through  3,  eight  vlsiu  ot  an  hour  long  for 
grades  4  tbrough  6.  and  ao  on.  The  Toledo 
Museum  also  offers  high  school  Juniors  talks 
on  the  development  ot  art  and  mtislc  which 
parallel  their  courses  In  American  llteratul* 
and  history,  and  offers  seniors  instmctlon  re- 
lated to  their  studies  m  English  hlstoW  and 
literature.  This  Is  In  addition  to  basic  courses 
in  art  for  chUdren  and  for  adults./studlo 
courses,  lectures  on  art  and  on  owtlc  and 
performances  in  the  Museum  by  orchestras, 
choral  groups  and  aoloists."  i 

The  extent  to  which  museuprls  can  serve 
educaUon  necessarily  dependstb  part  on  their 
location.  There  is  a  striking  coincidence  in 
recent  flndlnga  that  213  per  cent  ot  the 
•>3  3B0  school  districts  In  the  UnltMl  States 
included  B4B  per  cent  of  the  tq«4l  school 
population,-  and  that  179  perc)!nt  of  the 
1  928  museums  survevyed  accounted  for  86.1 
per  cent  ot  the  total  museujn  attendance,' 

Though  the  data  cited  above  do  not  name 
the  cities  involved,  it  Is  a  fair  saaumpUon 
that  museums  recording  100.000  or  more  vU- 
Its  annually  are  located  In  or  near  the  school 
dlstrlcU  enrolling  1.800  or  more  students. 
America's  museums,  by  and  large,  are  In  the 
right  position  to  serve  American  education. 

A  typical  educational  program  In  a  large 
museum  now  begins  with  preschool  chUdren 
(the  Head  Start  Program  1  and  proceeds 
through  elementary  and  secondary  grades  to 
college,  university  and  post-graduate  levels. 
At  the  college  and  post-graduate  level  the 
number  ot  students  involved  is  not  large. 
but  the  scope  and  variety  ot  programs  offered 
in  partnership  with  universities  are  impres- 
sive These  museums  provide  teachers,  facu- 
lties easenual  research  and  teaching  collec- 
tions and  reeearch  guidance  and  review  for 
candidates  tor  matters  and  doctor's  degrees. 
In  science,  art  and  tilatory. 

In  Cleveland,  for  example.  aU  line  arts 
classes  ot  Case-Western  Reserve  University 
are  held  at  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 
Membera  ot  the  curatorial  staff  ot  the  Mu- 
seum have  adjunct  appolntmenta  at  the  Uni- 
versity and  provide  the  greater  part  of  One 
arts  courses  offered  both  graduatea  s^d  un- 
dergraduates. The  Museums  Slide  Depart-- 
ment  and  Library  provide  the  principal 
source  and  reference  material  for  all  courses. 
In  addition,  the  Museums  coUectlons  art 
open  on  a  part-time  intensive  basU  to  fine 
arts  stndenu  ot  tie  University. 
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The  American  Muaeum  of  Natural  History, 
in  cooperation  with  the  City  College  of  New 
York  offera  couraea  in  19  dlflerent  subjecta. 
The  California  Academy  of  Science  has  con- 
tractual arrangemenu  y-iih  San  Francisco 
colleges  and  universities  to  provide  inst.uc- 
tlou  and  facilities  for  graduate  students  in 
systematics  and  ecology.  The  Field  Musei^ 
haa  slnilUr  arrangemenw  with  colleges  m  the 
Chicago  area,  aa  does  The  Wimenhur  Mu- 
SmS^  Delaware,  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  in  the  New  Yort  urea.  Colonial  Wll- 
lUmaburg  In  Virginia,  and  the  Smithsonian 
Instuuiion  in  Washington.  Such  arrange- 
menta  are  typical  among  major  museums 

It  la  widespread  practice  for  museuma  and 
untveramee  to  establish  a  close  working  rela- 
tionship in  order  that  students  and  faculty 
may  utilize  museum  coUecUons  available  no- 
where else.  And  while  museums  do  not  grant 
degrees  college  students  In  many  cases  re- 
ceive college  credit  for  the  museum  courses 
they  take.  . 

"And  .  .  .  m  one  vmlverslty  museum  where 
I  worked  40  percent  of  aU  graduate  degreee 
given  in  "one  department  and  30  percent  In 
another  were  solely  due  to  the  presence  ol 
a  museum  and  museum  collections  at  that 
unlveraltv.  Important  areas  of  our  govern- 
ment responslblUty  in  geology,  vital  areAs  of 
our  teaching  in  anthropology  were  filled  with 
people  who  had  graduated  through  these 
museum-related  departments,  people  who 
bad  used  the  objects,  the  collections,  in  a 
completely  meaningful  way.  which  could 
never  be  assumed  through  or  by  books.  And 
so  the  world  of  learning  must  get  the  point. 
Graduate  and  poet-doctoral  work  can  be 
centered  In  museums.  Muaeum -oriented  pro- 
gruns  mtjst  not  only  be  tolerated  but  en- 
couraged In  the  universities  and  exchanges 
freely  entered  into  at  aU  levels."  ' 
For  the  dUadvantaged 
Questioning  the  adequacy  of  the  American 
educational  system  is  hardly  new.  but  lately 
it  haa  become  unusually  intense.  Parents  and 
educators  alike  express  dissatisfaction  with 
current  results  in  many  public  schools.  The 
consequence  U  an  active  search  for  better 
ways  of  stimulating  the  learning  process. 

The  dissatisfaction  is  especially  acute  with 
respect  to  the  educaUon  of  disadvantaged 
children  In  slum  areas.  City  schools  have 
turned  to  museums  to  provide  a  supplement 
to  their  cuiTlculums  and  to  help  solve  the 
problem  of  interesting  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren In  learning.  The  result  has  been  to  add 
significantly  to  museum  attendance — and  op- 
erating costs. 

One  example  will  Illustrate  what  Is  hap- 
pening :  orgtmlzed  group  attendance  ol  school 
children  at  the  Field  Museum  In  Chicago  rose 
In  three  years  from  228.000  In  19«4  to  315.000 
In  19M  Much  of  this  Increase  came  as  a 
result  of  Federal  programs  for  disadvantaged 
children,  programs  beginning  with  pre-school 
groups  and  extending  into  college  groups. 

The  objective  Is  to  give  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren an  opportunity  open  to  most  city  chil- 
dren but  rarely  to  them — the  chance  to  get 
a  taste  of  the  wonders  of  a  large  mtiseum. 
in  the  belief  that  the  experience  can  strike  a 
cpark  and  stimulate  learning. 

The  guided  tour  Is  one  of  several  programs 
to  this  end.  For  older  younesiers  and  poten- 
tial dropouts,  work-study  projects  have  been 
devised  by  museums  in  cooperation  with 
schools  and  Federal  agencies  Thus  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden  developed  a  pro- 
gram In  gardener  training  for  students  from 
a  Bronx  high  school.  Field  Museum.  In  a 
work-study  project  begun  In  1965  under  the 
provlalons  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
of  1(>64.  has  for  three  years  provided  jobs  for 
college  students  from  the  Negro  s«ctlona  of 
Chicago.  They  serve  aa  helpers  to  labctatory 


'From  an  addrees,  "Muaaums  in  Today'i 
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technicians     m     preparing     sjHsclmens. 
guards.  In  editorial   work,  and  In  a  doaen 
other  capacities.  Both  the  studenw  and  the 
museum  think  the  experience  rewarding. 

Because  underprivileged  children  In  a  large 
cltv  do  not  ordinarily  go  to  museums,  the 
Museum  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Rochester. 
New  York,  haa  devised  ways  to  take  the 
exhibits  to  them.  The  Museum  provides 
portable  exhibits,  volunteers  transport  them 
to  settlement  centers,  install  them  and.  when 
necessary,  explain  ihem.  The  exhlbiu  in- 
clude some  objects  for  "touch  and  see"  uae 
and  when  poaslble  are  tied  in  with  weekly 
story  hours  conducted  by  vlaltlng  Ubrarlana. 
Sullivan  House,  located  in  one  of  Chicago's 
worst  slum  neighborhoods,  haa  found 
another  way  to  tap  the  resources  of  a  mu- 
seum Among  the  children  In  whom  this 
settlement  house  Is  interested  are  nine  boys 
ranging  In  age  from  10  to  16-  All  are  below 
grade  level  In  school.  AU  have  been  involved 
with  the  police.  Three  are  in  classes  for  the 
mentally  handicapped. 

The  first  time  the  director  of  Sullivan 
House  took  the  boys  to  the  Field  Museum, 
he  wasn't  surprised  to  have  them  Ignore 
most  of  the  exhibits  and  behave  as  If  in  an 
amueement  park.  Nevertheless,  some  exhlblU 
in  the  museum  so  caught  their  intarest 
that  they  have  become  regular  vlrilora.  Some 
of  the  nine  have  asked  help  in  making  an 
Indian  totem  pole.  Others  roam  the  anthro- 
pology halls  for  ideas  for  art  designs.  Appar- 
ently the  museum  stimulated  a  dealre  to 
learn  that  their  schools  had  never  been  able 
to  arouse. 

College  and  university  museums 
Consideration  of  American  museums  nec- 
essarily Includes  coUegc  and  imlveraliy  mu- 
seums even  though  they  are.  to  some  extent, 
ouulde  the  scope  of  this  report.  Since  they 
function  as  a  department  of  the  parent  in- 
stitution, their  alma  and  the  bases  of  their 
support  differ  from  those  of  a  public  mu- 
seum. Their  financial  needs  are  met.  a«  a 
rule,  by  the  parent  institution. 

More  than  400  coUeges  and  universities 
have  campus  rotiaeums.  many  supporting 
more  than  one.  These  vary  from  one-room 
specialized  collections  for  occasional  class- 
room use  to  large  muUl -depart ment  Institu- 
tions. The  majority  of  rauseimis  are  in  the 
disciplines  of  art  and  science  (the  historical 
documents  being  kept  in  libraries  rather 
than  musetUBs). 

The  number  of  campus  art  museums  Is 
growing,  along  with  the  number  of  art  de- 
partments. The  coUectlons  are  generaUy 
geared  to  the  courses  In  the  art  department 
and  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  Most  of  the 
museiuns  are  set  up  as  mdependent  units, 
often  in  their  own  buUdlngs.  with  a  director 
who  may  also  be  head  of  the  art  department 
and  who  Is  responsible  to  the  president  of 
the  parent  institution. 

In  one  university,  the  paintings  and 
graphics  are  himg  in  each  of  the  99  btUldlngs 
on  campus,  so  that  students  are  constantly 
exposed  to  them.  Another  university  spe- 
cialises In  its  museum  in  conservation  work 
and  the  traimng  of  graduate  students  who 
will  become  museum  directors  and  curatora. 
Another  university  museum,  with  growing 
support  from  sources  outside  lU  university. 
is  expandmg  to  meet  the  needs  of  state  and 
regional  interests.  Another,  with  membership 
fees  as  its  major  source  of  income,  serves  the 
community  as  weU  as  the  university.  SUU 
another,  financed  mainly  by  private  funds, 
extends  lu  activities  beyond  the  university 
by  means  of  twelve  traveling  exhibitions. 

Although  universities  have  tended  to  dis- 
card their  natural  history  coUectlons  because 
of  the  preeent-day  emphasis  on  molecular 
biology  rather  than  on  taxonomic  biological 
training,  there  are  more  science  museums 
than  any  other  kind  on  American  campuses. 
Borne  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
arehaeologlcal  and  anjhropological  explora- 
tion. "ITwlr  primary  flections,  though,  are 


teaching  and  reaearch  in  the  interesU  of  the 
related  departmenU  of  their  unlvenitlea. 
Education  by  science  centers 
The  demand  for  museum  education  to  sup- 
plement that  of  schools,  and  the  Interest  in 
new  methods  of  teaching,  have  led  to  the 
estabUshment  of  museum*  which  are  not 
museums  In  the  conventional  sense.  Some, 
still  museums  in  name,  are  devoted  almost 
wholly  to  the  role  of  a  science  teaching  cen- 
ter. Others,  newly  established,  have  both 
name  and  role  of  a  science  teaching  center- 
Education  Is  their  principal  purpose  and 
activity. 

The  Oregon  Mtiseum  of  Science  and  Indus- 
try at  Portland,  for  example,  has  10  claas- 
rooms.  a  planetarium,  buses  to  take  classes 
to  the  field  for  btudy  of  mountains,  volca- 
noes and  marine  life,  a  science  fair  program. 
a  research  laboratory  set  aside  for  promUlng 
young  scientists  and  inventors  and  simmier 
camps  for  natural  science.  In  the  Museum's 
Student  Research  Center,  one  youngster  Is 
building  a  wind  tunnel  for  rocket  fiight  re- 
search, another  is  studying  the  regeneration 
of  limbs  in  salaniianders.  and  a  team  of  four 
has  desigticd  a  weather-satellite  tracking 
station  which  wiU  provide  weather  pictures 
and  Information  for  Portland's  airport 
weather  station.  In  all  of  these  activities  the 
Museum  cooperates  closely  with  the  schools 
and  has  their  blessing. 

The  American  Museum  of  Atomic  Energy 
at  Oak  Ridge.  Tennessee,  financed  by  the 
Federal  Government,  operates  a  fieet  of  ten 
vana  which  take  apparatus  and  visual  aide 
to  the  schools  of  several  States  for  demon- 
stration and  instruction  In  nuclear  phyaica. 
The  equipment  is  assembled  on  school  stages 
and  explained  by  a  trained  lecturer. 

StiU  another  kind  of  science  center  Is  that 
In  Seattle,  the  Pacific  Science  Center.  Like 
the  others  it  works  closely  with  the  schools 
of  Its  region  and  offers  both  exhibits  and 
clasaroom  programs.  It  is  particularly  con- 
cerned with  the  teaching  of  mathematics, 
aa  basic  to  science.  Staff  personnel  work  with 
school  teachers  and  classes,  by  arrangement, 
on  such  topics  as  coordinate  grsphlng,  frac- 
tions and  partitioning  seLs.  soUd  geometry, 
minimal  surfaces  and  probabiUty.  Modern 
visual  aids  and  new  kinds  of  exhibits,  some 
of  them  unique,  are  employed. 

Planetarlums  are  also  evolving  as  science 
centers  interested  in  educational  programs. 
The  arrival  of  the  space  age  has  naturally 
aroused  enormous  interest  in  the  universe, 
and  a  planetarium  is  a  place  to  learn  about 
It  palnlesslv.  The  number  of  planetaritmu  tn 
the  United"  SUtes  has  shot  up  overnight.  A 
recent  survey  reported  421  of  them  In  45  of 
the  ao  States.  Nearly  aU  have  educational 
programs,  some  of  them  very  extensive. 
Planetarium  directors  have  found  that  their 
liistltuUons  possess  unusual  possibilities  for 
stimulating  learning. 

The  achool'museum  relationship 
TTiough  museum  directors  are  putting  spe- 
cial emphasis  on  educational  programs,  there 
is  a  limit  to  what  muaeum  staffs,  facilities 
and  finances  can  do.  If  museums  divert  re- 
sources from  the  primary  functions  of  col- 
lection and  preservation  and  research,  they 
weaken  their  usefulness  as  museimis. 

It  needs  to  be  tinderstood  that  museum 
people  are  not  mtereated  tn  replacing  the 
school  system,  nor  do  they  think  they  can. 
The  school  has  the  principal  responslblUty 
for  education.  In  a  sense  It  Is  Umiied,  how- 
ever, in  that  It  teaches  primarily  from  the 
printed  page.  Museums  teach  by  the  use  of 
three-dimensional,  tangible  objects.  Museums 
do  not  consider  it  their  primary  responsibU- 
Ity  In  educational  prc^rams  to  transmit  in- 
formation. What  museums  can  do— often  bet- 
ter than  schools— Is  to  awaken  interest,  give 
ChUdren  a  new  dimension  they  couldnt  get 
from  the  printed  page  and  stlmulaU  tliem  to 
go  back  to  school  and  learn. 
Many  museums  have  '■alirninl"  .whose  in- 
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terest  in  ihelr  carMrs  t.egan  when  as  children 
they  Tlsiwd  the  muse'jm.  No  survey  has  ever 
tallieil  the  toul  ol  aucii  alumni,  but  It  must 
be  saable.  It  includes  monj  men  and  women 
now  in  high  places  In  their  professions.  They 
discovered,  as  children,  that  a  museum  Is  a 
place  which  can  stretch  the  mind  and  engage 
the  emotions. 

a.   THE    DEMANDS    ON    MUSEUMS 

Flgtires  on  attendance  are  a  measure  or 
pubUe  demands  on  Amerlcm  museum». 
Thirty  years  ago  attendance  at  museums  w.is 
In  the  neighborhood  of  SO  million  visits  a 
year '  Fifteen  years  ago  atiendmce  exceeded 
ioo  million  Tliiu  a  year.'  By  1962.  all  years 
ago  the  V3  total  had  reached  200  million 
visits  a  Tear."  and  this  time  It  required  only 
10  years  lor  the  total  to  doible.  even  though 
from  a  higher  base.  Today,  1969.  total  attend- 
ance Is  beueved  to  exceed  300  million  a  year 

What  the  total  will  be  Are  or /tai  years 
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requKis  for  gallery  gtUdance  during  the 
wee*,  all  requests  for  Saturday  mornings, 
limits  Saturday  afternoon  groups  to  two  and 
turns  down  all  requests  tor  Sunday.  Talks 
given  by  the  museum  staff  at  Cleveland  pub- 
lic schools  have  had  to  b«  stopped.  Requests 
for  regular  TV  programs  cannot  be  accepted 
because  demands  on  the  staff  would  be  too 
great.  Twice  as  many  request*  for  case  ex- 
hibits from  the  museum  are  received  as  can 
be  accommodated. 

Tae  Chicago  Historical  Society,  with  no 
more  staS  or  epace  in  1968  than  In  1965.  but 
with  attendance  up  17  percent,  reports  tele- 
phone and  mall  requesu  for  service  or  In- 
formation running  in  excess  of  700  In  a  30- 
day  period.  Bequests  tor  more  museum 
classes,  guided  tours  and  gallery  talks  can- 
not be  met.  The  director  esUmates  that  to 
satisfy  all  requests  would  require  double  the 
present  staff  and  budget. 

The  experience  of  museums  In  New  York 


can  only  be  guessed  a^^e  mu-      state  appears  to  be  typical.  In  1962  an  offl- 


seum  director  notes  with  some  ooncern  that 
11  attendance  at  his  museum  Increases  by  50 
per  cent  during  the  next  ten  yeBra.^s  It  has 
during  the  p.-.st  ten.  his  present  total  of 
3.000.000  visits  will  rise  to  4,500  000  by  1978. 
The  population  of  the  United  States  is 
currently  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  1.15  per 
cent  a  vear,  but  museum  attendance  Is 
escautlng  at  a  far  higher  rate.  The  number 
of  nex  rr.use-.inis  had  alao  been  Increasing  at 
an  accelerating  rat*. 

The  phenomenon  of  rising  attendance  ap- 
pears to  be  nationwide,  though  e-speclally 
marked  In  big  cities.  Attendance  at  Bostons 
Museum  of  Science  ro^e  from  411 ,483  in  1963 
to  526  941  In  1967.  Chicago's  Fie!d  Miia-um 
recorded  1.IM9.000  visits  In  1958.  1,787.000  In 
1966.  California's  Academy  of  Science  In  San 
Francisco  reported  close  to  3.0O0.O0O  last  year. 
Baltimore's  Museum  of  Art  aaw  Its  attend- 
ance nearly  double  between  1965  and  1968.  In 
upstate  Nei  Tork.  Buffalo's  .V.brlght-Knox 
Art  0.?llery  noted  little  ch.\n?e  In  at!end- 


clal  survey  disclosed  that  leading  museums 
throughout  the  State  were  so  Umlted  In  stalT 
and  facllltlea  that  they  could  provide  guided 
tours  or  teachlug  service  for  less  than  half 
of  those  rcquestmg  the  service.  The  Ameri- 
can Museum  of  Natural  History,  for  example, 
had  to  turn  down  requests  for  teaching  serv- 
ice for  an  average  of  1.000  school  children 
a  day. 

InqtUrles  In  1908  show  that  the  situation 
Is  no  better,  and  in  many  UMtances  la  worse.' 
ThU  Is  not  peculiar  to  New  York  Stat*  or 
New  York  City;  other  States  and  cities  have 
had  comparable  experience. 

If  this  IS  a  problem  for  the  present.  It  Is 
even  more  of  a  problem  for  the  future.  The 
director  of  a  major  art  museum  In  the  Mid- 
west puts  It  this  way: 

"We  have  attracted  enortnous  audiences 
which  we  are  tmable  to  take  care  of  properly. 
We  haven't  the  staff  or  the  room  or  the  fa- 
cimics  to  gire  most  of  out  visitors  a  proper 
Introduction  to  works  of  art  or  the  Inter 
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wfts  147.000.  but  toy  1965  the  total  soared  to 
346.665  The  Amerlcin  Museum  of  Natural 
Hlstorv  !n  New  York  reported  attendance  in 
excess  of  3.000.000  Ian  year.  The  Metropoli- 
tan Museum  of  Art  has  seen  its  a'tendance 
go  from  4.005.490  In  1960  to  6.281.162  Ui  1965. 
Tlic  Smuhionlan's  new  Museum  ot  Hlstcn- 
and  TcchnoloST.  during  its  flrsi  I?n  months, 
recorded  more  than  5  million  vislia. 

This  growth  in  att'-ndance  Is  net  Jlmlt=d 
to  metropolitan  centers.  Musexims  In  roedl- 
um-5t;!ed  ci'l^s  and  in  small  towns  also  re- 
port sharp  increases.  In  many  instances  th^ 
total  attendance  at  tJie  museum  la  now  sev- 
eral times  aa  large  as  the  towns  population 
And  the  number  o(  museuir.s  in  small  towns 
and  semi-rural  places,  li  need?  t^  be  noted, 
exceeds  the  number  In  large  cities. 

Kcw  man?  of  the  300  mllMcn  vIsJh  a  year 
are  made  by  repeat  tlsltcn.  is  not  kno^Ti 
w;th  any  exaciuide.  but  several  museum  di- 
rectors e.iUnia:e  a  proportion  ol  repeat  vul- 
ture ranging  between  40  and  60  percent. 
When  eiucatitmal  demand  exceeds  rupply 
So  rar-HK  haa  usance  inTeascd.  with  Its 
accompanytn?  requests  for  service,  that  mti- 
seunis  find  !t  necessary  to  turn  down  man? 
reque-ts.  The  doors  remain  open  because  of 
a  fe«pon*ilbt!ity  to  the  public,  but  when  at- 
tendani:e  anes  up  sharply  while  staffs  and 
funds  remain  unchanged,  something  has  to 
give  What  gives"  la  the  kind  of  museum 
service  that  requires  staffing. 

The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  for  examplf. 
turns   down   approximately  cne-fifth  of  al! 
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alone  the  casual  visitor,  when  our  galleries 
are  so  crowded. 

"And  yet,  with  urban  population  expected 
to  continue  to  grow,  and  museum  attend- 
ance aU-Mi  w::h  It.  w?  s;iall  be  In  a  worse 
fix  In  the 'years  ahead  than  wc  are  now." 
The  demand  for  education 
Early  in  the  decide  of  the  Sixties  a  survey 
cf  600  museum  ssleo'.cd  for  their  well- 
«tabli-hed  eau:a--ionEl  pr.:'prj.m-i  revealed 
that  each  year  8  million  school  children  par- 
ticipated in  educational  classes  at  these  600 
museums.  This  was  In  addition  to  the  6  mil- 
lion adulU  who  attended  classes  and  lec- 
tures, plus  56.000  art  students  and  14.000 
other  students  who  registered  for  nUege- 
credit  courses,  plus  4.000  advan  id  students 
■who  enrolled  in  Joint  museum-university 
graduate  courses.* 

Lsarge  museums  currently  report  that  as 
many  as  500.000  school  children  come  to  the 
museum  during  the  school  year.  In  some  in- 
fruncea  more  than  half  of  these  youngst«rs 
ccme  frrjm  schools  rut'd*  the  iccaie  of  the 
mtiseum.  It  is  now  routine  for  busloads  of 
school  children  to  travel  200  miles  or  more 
for  their  museum  visit.  This  Is  true  both 
for  large  museums  in  central  cities  and  for 
smaller  museums  which  may  be  In  a  small 
town  or  semi-rural  place  but  which  have  col- 
lections and  exhibits  of  wide  Interest. 

When  people  cannot  get  to  the  museum. 
the  museum — as  noted  earlier  in  this  re- 
port— devises  ways  to  go  to  the  people.  This 
may  take  the  form  of  science  kite  for  use  In 
schools    (99   developed   by   the  Oregon   Mu- 
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seum  of  Science  and  Industry  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science),  or  hiatory  kits  pre- 
pared by  the  history  museums,  or  fllm  strips 
and  portable  exhibits  for  art  museums. 

This  device  of  uiklng  the  museum  to  the 
people  Ifi  now  in  common  uie.  The  Cleveland 
Museum  ot  Art  in  1967  provided  exhibitions 
In  three  regional  galleries  and  installed  some 
600  exhibits  in  area  schools,  colleges  and  li- 
braries. Chicago's  Field  Mitseum  of  Natural 
History  last  year  sent  portable  exhibits  to 
more  than  500  schools  for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  approximately  600.000  children.  The 
National  Gallery  of  Art  provides  schools  with 
traveling  exhibits  corislstlng  of  films,  ftlm 
strips  and  fllm  lectures  with  recorded  texts. 
The  audience  for  these  traveling  exhlblU 
during  the  year  exceeds  970.000  persons.  Dur- 
ing 1960-65  National  Gallery  exblbiti  reached 
2,703  cities. 

Still  another  way  to  take  the  museum  to 
the  people  Is  by  establishing  branch  mu- 
seums. This  has  long  been  advocated  but  not 
widely  practiced.  It  is  expensive  and.  for  an 
art  museum,  extremely  difBcult.  There  Is  re- 
newed Interest  in  it,  however,  especially  as  a 
way  to  reach  people  in  slum  areas. 

Museum  professionals  are  watching  with 
Interest  the  Smithsonian's  recently  estab- 
lished small  branch  museum  In  the  Anacos- 
tla  section  of  Washington-  This  Is  a  low- 
income  neighborhood,  predominantly  Negro 
The  residents  are  given  a  voice  In  deciding 
what  the  museum  should  exhibit  and  are 
encouraged  to  regard  It  -is  their  museum.  The 
response  has  been  heart-warming.  What  was 
once  a  movie  theater  is  now  fi  place  In  which 
Anacostia  youngsters  can  for  the  first  time 
In  their  lives  discover  the  delights  of  art  and 
pursue  a  newly  awakened  interest  in  science. 
But  the  problem  of  financing  the  Anacostia 
branch  museum  has  yet  to  be  solved. 
Service  to  higher  education  and  research 
For  any  museum  with  a  larse  collection. 
whether  of  objecu  of  art  or  science  or  his- 
tory, service  to  scholarly  re.se:>rch  l^  a  primary 
function.  Allied  to  this  function  is  that  of 
providing  facilities  for  training  praduate 
students  In  the  arts  and  sciences,  in  a  degree- 
granting  partnership  with  universities.  The-w 
are  functions  which  no  museum  director 
vrtshes  to  slight. 

By  contrast  with  the  number  of  school 
children  visiting  museums,  the  number  of 
scholars  and  graduate  students  Involved  will 
seem  minuscule.  A  large  science  museum  may 
have  only  a  thousand  or  two  outside  scholars 
at  work  on  Its  collections  during  the  year. 
The  results  of  the  work  of  this  thousand  or 
two,  however,  are  likely  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  number  involved.  And  it  la 
ror  this  purpose,  quite  as  much  as  any  other, 
that  the  museum  acquires  and  maintains  Its 
caUectlon. 

There  is  a  present  danger  that  museum 
service  to  scholarly  research  will  suffer  be- 
cause of  the  rapidly  Increasing  and  more  ob- 
vious demands  of  scbools  and  the  general 
public  . 

Tet  the  nation's  need  for  research  and  for 
rt^earch  facilities  will  continue  unabated.  In 
some  Qelds  the  research  demands  on  muse- 
ums have  Increased  as  a  result  of  increased 
Federal  funds  to  colleges  and  imlverslties. 
The  difficulty  is  that  such  Federal  grants  do 
not  necessarily  cover  the  museuma*  expenses 
for  the  services  rendered. 

The  museum  as  communify  center 
American  museums  were  not  originally  es- 
tablished to  serve  as  concert  halls  or  theaters 
or  meeting-places  for  organized  groups.  They 
were  established  to  collect,  preserve,  exhibit 
and  Interpret  objects  ot  art  or  history  or 
science  These  remain  their  basic  functions. 
Nevertheless,  many  museums  now  also  serre 
as  concert  halls  or  theaters  or  meeting- place* 
lor  various  organlaed  groups. 

Especially  is  It  true  that  museums  have 
become  homes  for  the  performing  arts.  Near- 
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ly  all  large  art  museums,  aud  apparently 
more  than  half  ot  the  smaller  ones,  sponsor 
or  offer  their  tacUltlcs  for  musical  programs, 
drama,  ballet  and  dance  performances.* 

Museum  professionals  do  not  all  agree  that 
this  trend  is  a  good  thing.  Some  fear  that  the 
basic  mission  of  a  museum  may  ultimately 
be  loet  sight  of  in  the  bright  lights  of  the 
performing  arU.  A  more  subtle  danger.  It  is 
sometimes  suggested,  is  that  the  popularity 
of  the  performing  arts  may  Induce  museums 
to  prefer  popularity  to  enduring  quality  in 
the  works  of  art  they  exhibit. 

The  reasons  for  cooperation  with  the  per- 
forming arts,  however,  appear  to  have  out- 
weighed fear  of  the  consequences.  Museum 
directors  find  that  opening  their  institutions 
to  musical  and  theatrical  performances  pro- 
duces broader  public  support  ot  museums. 
There  Is  also  the  belief  that  museums,  as 
cultural  institutions,  have  an  obllgatloo  to 
cooperate  with  other  cultural  institutions 
In  reaching  as  many  people  as  possible,  and 
that  this  can  be  done  without  sacrificing 
high  artistic  standards.  Finally,  it  is  con- 
tended, the  arts  should  support  and  rein- 
force one  another. 

If  a  musetmi  is  a  community  Institution, 
there  Is  logic  In  the  community  using  its 
space  and  facilities  for  a  variety  of  cultural 
and  educational  purposes,  particularly  when 
other  space  may  not  be  readily  available  or 
suitable.  But  museum  trustees  and  direc- 
tors cannot  Ignore  the  fact  that  such  service 
to  the  community  cost*  money  for  heat  and 
light  and  guards  for  which  the  museum  Is 
seldom  compens.itcd.  And.  In  some  instances, 
providing  these  services  will  divert  funds 
from  the  basic  functions  of  the  museum. 
Why  attendance  has  increased 
The  dramatic  Increase  In  museum  attend- 
ance is  accounted  for  in  part,  but  only  In 
part,  by  the  Increase  in  population.  Urbanl- 
za!lon  is  also  a  major  factor.  The  change  in 
age  distribution  of  the  population  may  be 
even  more  .significant.  A  higher  proportion 
of  the  total  pcipulatlon  is  in  the  younger  sge 
groups  than  ever  before.  Our  crowded  schools 
suggest  as  much.  By  1970,  the  Population 
Reference  Bureau  estimates,  halt  the  U.S. 
populatlcn  will  be  below  the  age  of  26. 

The  population  changes  could  not  have 
been  major  factors,  however,  in  the  absence 
of  certain  other  Influences.  One  of  these  is 
mobility,  a  familiar  American  phenomenon. 
A  majority  of  the  U.S.  population  Is  less  than 
an  hour's  drive  away  from  a  major  museum. 
Apparently  more  and  more  of  the  population 
each  year  are  making  that  drive. 

Museum  attendance  has  also  risen  be- 
cause more  people  are  more  prosperous  than 
ever  before,  and  more  have  leisure  time  with 
which  to  investigate  the  cultural  and  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  museums.  For  their 
part,  museums  offer  more  Interesting  ex- 
hibits than  they  used  to.  A  good  many  peo- 
ple have  discovered  that  a  museum  Is  a  lively 
place. 

It  is  probably  true  that  some  part  of  total 
museum  attendance  is  scoounted  for  by 
Idle  curiosity,  or  by  the  desire  to  get  the 
children  out  from  under  foot.  Anyone  who 
has  closely  observed  museum  crowds  lately, 
however,  will  not  be  persuaded  that  these 
motives  predominate. 

The  more  likely  explanation  is  that  more 
people  go  to  museums  today  because  more 
people  than  ever  before  have  discovered  that 
the  arts  and  sciences  which  museums  exist 
to  serve  are  both  important  and  exciting. 
Some  may  go  to  a  museum  for  delight,  some 
tor  enlightenment.  Th*  result  In  either  case 
Is  pleasure,  the  more  so  since  one  vlalu  a 
museimi  freely,  under  no  compulsion,  free  to 
enjoy  or  to  learn  at  one's  own  pace.  The 
average  American,  given  an  opportunity,  ap- 
parently has  a  desire  to  improve  the  quaUty 
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of  hie  Ufe.  and  museums  give  him  that  op- 
portunity. 

So  far  as  can  be  foreseen,  all  the  factors 
responsible  for  recent  increases  In  museum 
attendance  may  be  expected  to  continue  to 
operate.  The  population  is  continuing  to  in- 
crease, urbanization  shows  no  signs  ot  de- 
cUnlng,  mobUlty  Is  almost  certain  to  In- 
crease, widespread  prosperity  Is  a  reasonable 
prospect,  and  more  people  wlU  have  more 
leistue  time  than  ever  In  the  nations  his- 
tory. The  demands  on  museimis.  In  other 
words,  seem  destined  to  grow. 

3.  THT  PaESEKT  CONOrrrON  or  MI7SKUMS 

What  has  happened  to  musetma  budgets  in 
the  past  ten  years  throws  Ught  on  the  present 
condltlnn— and  problems— of  America  s  mu- 
Bums.  A  sampling  of  the  operating  expenses 
(which  excludes  the  cost  of  scquisltions)  ot 
^11-,  medium-  and  large-slze  museums 
shows  that  ell  have  risen  sharply  and  that 
annual  deficits  are  routine.' 

For  several  museums  In  the  sample,  operat- 
ing expenses  more  than  doubled  in  10  years, 
and  in  one  extreme  case  they  increased  nine- 
fold. Although  figures  are  not  avaUaWe  to 
show  exactly  how  much  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  all  American  museums  rose  be- 
tween 1957  and  1967.  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
m  most  Instances  the  rise  was  subaUntial. 

The  experience  of  a  major  science  museum 
in  a  large  Eastern  city  Is  revealing.  In  fiscal 
1957  Its  attendance  was  314,501.  its  operating 
expenses  $356,953.  In  fiscal  1967  attendant 
totaled  626.941.  expenses  came  to  *1.04ft.l00. 
The  cost  per  visitor  during  the  decade  rose 
from  »1 .13  to  81 .99. 

The  operating  cost  per  museum  employee. 
during  the  same  period,  rose  from  •&.&S2  a 
year  to  58.742  a  year.  As  officials  of  thU 
museum  look  ahead,  they  estimate  that  In 
fiscal  1976  their  operating  expenses  wfll  be 
close  to  « 1.700.000  or  about  70  per  cent  higher 
than  at  present.  Capital  expenditures  will  be 
In  addition  to  operating  expenditures. 
Why  Qpcrating  expenses  go  up 
Increased  attendance  has  been  a  major 
factor  m  raising  operating  costs  In  museums. 
More  visitors  require  more  guards,  more 
guides,  more  prolesslonal  and  administra- 
tive staff,  more  expenditures  on  malntainmg 
and  rehabilitating  buildings,  exhibits  and 
equipment. 

Staffff  salaries,  at  the  same  time,  have  bad 
to  increase  In  order  to  hold  experienced  em- 
ployees and  attract  new  ones  in  the  face 
ot  competition  from  other  institutions,  pri- 
vate and  public.  Salaries  absorb  between  70 
and  80  per  cent  of  the  operating  budget  in 
major  museums.  This  doesn't  leave  much 
for  other  costs  of  operation.  It  doesn't  leave 
nearly  enough.  In  the  Judgment  ot  most  mu- 
seum directors,  for  efficient  operation.  Never- 
theless, Judging  by  recent  experience,  operat- 
ing costs  m  major  museums  can  be  expected 
to  Increase  at  a  rate  of  at  least  three  per  cent 
a  year. 

Theft  and  vandalism  are  serious  problems, 
especially  for  art  museums  In  targe  ciUes. 
Most  museums  need  more  and  better  trained 
guards  to  protect  irreplaceable  objects.  As  It 
Is.  according  to  a  1966  study  by  the  American 
Association  of  Museums,  a  large  history 
museum  has  to  spend  as  much  at  •230.000 
annually  Just  for  routine  operating  ex- 
penses— guards,  building  maintenance,  re- 
pairs and  uUlltles.  In  a  large  art  museum 
these  expenses  now  exceed  a  million  dollars 
a  year. 

One  other  operating  expense  deserve  spe- 
cial menUon.  In  a  time  of  Inflation  like  the 
present,  the  price  of  a  painting  may  double 
almost  overnight.  Art  museums,  to  their  sor- 
row, find  that  as  a  result  the  value  of  their 
paintings  for  purposes  ot  Insurance  may  also 
double  almost  overnight. 

To  some  extent  the  museums  themselves 
have  invited  higher  cosu  by  devising  new  and 
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more  attracUve  exhibits  and  by  offering  nu- 
merous new  services,  especlaUy  educational 
programs. 

New  exhibits  and  new  services  attract 
larger  attendance,  not  surprisingly.  The  al- 
ternative, however,  is  hardly  acceptable. 
Sources  of  funds 
Most  museiuns  rely  on  a  combination  of 
private  and  public  fimda.  In  a  recent  study 
by  the  Boston  Musetmi  of  Science  on  the 
fiscal  situation  ot  29  major  science  museums. 
10  ot  them  have  annual  budgets  of  more 
than  a  million  dollars  apiece,  it  was  shown 
that  private  sources,  account  for  about  60 
per  cent  of  the  total  income  of  these  mu- 
seums, public  sources  for  roughly  40  per  cent. 
Public  sources  are  largely  municipal,  county. 
or  State  governments.  Private  sources  include 
gifts  and  income  from  endowment  and  trust 
funds,  often  supplemented  by  receipts  from 
museum  activities. 

Of  these  29  mtiseums,  5  have  no  public 
funds,  14  receive  more  private  than  public 
funds,  and  only  3  operate  without  private 
funds.  In  6  instances  private  funds  provide 
more  than  a  million  dollars  toward  the  mu- 
setim's  budget. 

There  is  such  wide  variation  In  museums' 
Botirces  ot  funds,  and  in  the  extent  of  local 
public  and  private  support,  that  generaliza- 
tions are  difficult.  It  is  feared  by  some  direc- 
tors thjit  private  sources  of  income  tor  mu- 
seums may  be  drying  up.  Whether  or  not 
this  Is  generally  true,  the  fact  that  source* 
of  fundi  are  private  is  no  guarantee  of  fiscal 
hcUth. 

Inflation  has  seriously  reduced  the  spend- 
ing power  of  endowments  which  when  made 
seemed  ample  for  all  time  to  come.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  Tf'ledo  Mu-wum  cf  Art  noted 
earlier  this  year  that  the  .-insets  left  to  the 
Museum  by  Its  founder  67  years  ago  paid  27 
I>er  cent  of  the  operating  expenses  in  1965  but 
cnly  17  per  cent  in  1967. 

Nor  are  prospect*  bright  for  museums 
which  rely  on  municipal,  county  or  St&t* 
funds.  In  the  pressure  on  municipal  budgets 
to  meet  critical  tirban  needs,  mxtaeums  tend 
to  rank  low  In  urgency. 

For  example,  one  of  the  outstanding  art 
museums  in  the  country  has  to  rely  on  mu- 
nicipal appropriations  for  most  of  its  oper- 
ating funds.  In  only  one  yeor  from  1963  to 
date  has  the  city  appropriated  for  operating 
expe:iEes  the  amount  requested  by  the  mu- 
seum, and  at  no  time  has  the  city  met  the 
mu::eum's  request  fcr  payroll  funds,  which 
arc  allocated  separately  fnam  other  operating 
funds.  The  trend,  in  fact,  has  been  sharply 
downward-  In  fiscal  19G3  the  mn:eum  re- 
quested 6271.524  and  received  »2C7  786.  But 
thereafter  the  margin  between  needs  and 
funds  widened  until  In  fiscal  19C7  the  mu- 
seum's request  for  »648.876  was  met  with  an 
appropriation  of  •446.691.  Tet  attendance  at 
this  museum  In  1967  was  about  double  that 
of  1963. 

The  experience  of  this  art  museum  Is  a 
common  one  today.  One  attempted  soluUon 
*%  to  l-^crea^e  mtiasum  l-crme  from  sales  of 
publ  led  ions,  fee?  for  special  service.^,  and 
from  Increased  membership-  A.";  a  rule 
though,  these  activities  yield  only  a  small 
proportion  of  museum  income. 

Another  solution  sometimes  attempted  la 
to  chare*  adml.-^io-i  to  the  muscum  A  sur- 
vey conducted  by  the  American  Association 
ot  Museums  showed  that  in  1963  only  179 
of  a.021  museums  surveyed,  or  8.8  per  cent, 
received  as  much  as  half  their  operating  In- 
come from  admissions.  In  feet,  cnly  495 
institutions  (24.5  per  cent)  reported  receiv- 
ing any  adm.l5sion  income  at  all. 

Most  museimM  adhere  to  the  tradition  of 
tree  admission.  They  do  so  because  many 
of  them  receive  governmental  support— mu- 
nicipal, county.  SUte.  only  occasionally  Fed- 
eral. Just  as  public  libraries  have  tradition- 
ally offered  service  free  to  the  comxnunlty. 
so  have  most  museums 

It  la  sometimes  suggested  that  by  charging 
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admission  few  or  Increailng  other  lees,  mu- 
seums coum  remove  or   at  least  ease  their 
flnaMlal  illstrisa.  Any  such  action,  however, 
would  tend  to  exclude  those  Individuals  who 
most    need    the    cultural    and    Intellectual 
sumulus     that     museums     are     uniquely 
equipped  to  provide.  Citizens  of  the  Inner 
city  are  only  now  heglnnlng  to  use  museums. 
It  would  be  unlortunate  Indeed  It  the  Im- 
position of  admission  tees  were  allowed  to 
reverse   this   trend.   Conclusive  evidence   Is 
lacking,  hovrever.  and  studies  are  suggested, 
me  itag  problem 
The  testimony  of  museum  directors  la  over- 
whelming that  all  museums  are  luiderstaffed. 
that  stalls  In  most  museums  are  underpaid. 
and   ttist  In   smaller    museums,   especially. 
many  Stan  members  are  Inadequately  trained. 
A  leading  science  museum,  for  example.  In 
Its  75  years  of  existence  has  grown  to  the 
point  where  It  has  a  full-time  staff  of  30O 
to  care  (or  collections  numbering  more  than 
10  million  specimens  and  an  exhibit  area  of 
nearly  half  a  million  square  feet  During  the 
past  quarter  of  a  oentury  the  collections  have 
more  than  quadrupled  in  slM,  but  the  stair 
has  changed  very  little  In  size.  Staff  salaries, 
nevertheless,  have  so  Increased  that  whereas 
In  1940  they  absorbed  40  per  cent  of  operat- 
ing costs,  and  in  1950 — 61  per  cent,  in  1988 
they  absorbed  about  78  per  cent. 

Even  so,  salaries  of  curators  In  this  mu- 
seum are  about  10  to  35  per  cent  below  the 
salanea  of  professors  In  the  universities  In 
the  area.  Yet  muae\un  curatora  and  college 
pttrfeMors  In  the  same  dlsdpUnee  have,  and 
Bfe  required  to  have,  equivalent  training  and 
experience. 

While  it  Is  logical  to  compere  museum 
curators  and  university  professors,  salaries  of 
the  two  groups  are  rarely  comparable.  Ac- 
cording to  the  American  Association  of  Uni- 
versity Professors,  the  average  compensation 
scale  in  1968  for  a  full  professor  in  a  top- 
lUght  university  should  be  J27.000,  and  the 
minimum  compensation  scale  should  be 
(18.180  a  year.  Actually,  It  Is  rare  to  find  a 
museum  able  to  pay  a  curator  as  much  as  the 
minimum  recommended  by  the  AAUP.  In 
most  museums — even  the  largest — the  top 
salary  of  curators  Is  often  below  the  mini- 
mum salary  of  university  professors  In  the 
same  discipline. 

This  Is  a  major  reason  why  most  museums 
are  understaffed  yet  have  difficulty  In  many 
cases  In  recruiting  additional  staff,  as  the 
•Tosltlons  Open"  column  of  Museum  Neic* 
testified. 

In  Issues  of  this  publication  from  January, 
1967,  through  Pebruary.  1968,  museums  Ust 
their  needs  for  directors,  assistant  directors, 
curators  and  assistant  curators,  educational 
department  heads,  museum  technicians. 
Many  of  the  positions  require  a  PhJJ.  Many 
state  «s  a  prerequisite  several  years  of  ex- 
perience In  museum  work.  Salaries  offered, 
however,  are  low  In  comparison  with  college 
and  university  salaries— a  top  of  »14,000  for 
a  director,  but  with  most  offers  much  lower, 
a  top  of  il3,000  for  a  curator,  with  mo«t 
openings  paylne  much  less 

Museum  salaries  in  even  the  top  positions. 
In  other  words,  are  hardly  sn  enticement  to 
a  young  college  graduate  choosing  a  career. 
A  position  on  a  university  faculty  probably 
seems  preferable. 

In  addition,  in  educational  circles  there  is 
thought  to  be  more  prestige  In  a  university 
than  In  a  museum  Job.  It  Is  also  a  considera- 
tion for  graduates  Interested  In  research  that 
in  understaffed  museums  curators  have  so 
many  responslhiuues  that  they  have  Uttle 
time  for  research. 

The  understaJBng  endemic  In  museums 
concerns  not  only  the  top  positions.  Museums 
also  need  more  technicians,  administrative 
personnel,  secretaries,  building  maintenance 
personnel  and  guards  than  they  now  have. 
The  Jotw  are  there,  but  In  most  Uutuuee 
the  compedttve  salarlw  an  not. 


The  lack  of  adequate  staff  has  specific 
consequences  It  may  mean,  as  It  does  in  a 
large  natural  history  museum,  that  the  avaU- 
ble  staff  can  provide  service  to  only  one  of 
everv  five  school  groups  visiting  the  museum 
Or  th.«  busloads  of  school  children  have  to 
be  turned  sway  because  no  more  guides  are 
available.  It  may  mean — as  It  has — that  an 
art  museum  must  decline  to  cooperate  with 
a  television  station  because  the  existing  mu- 
seum staff  could  not  add  to  Its  load  the  bur- 
den of  preparing  a  series  of  65  half-hour 
shows. 

There  are  also  long-range  consequences  oi 
underatamng,  less  apparent  but  perhaps  more 
serious.  When  a  museum's  staff  has  more 
than  It  can  do,  research  tends  to  suffer,  the 
documentation  of  important  coUectlons  U 
necessarily  neglected  and  the  conservation 
of  Invaluable  objects  gett  minimum  or  no 
attention.  Whenever  this  happens,  the  value 
of  the  museum  Is  reduced  and  its  future  as 
an  educational  and  cultural  Institution 
Jeopardized. 

The  security  of  a  museum's  collection  re- 
quires a  force  of  weU-trained,  adequately- 
paid  giiards  and  supervisors.  When  salaries 
are  not  enough  to  keep  the  force  of  guards 
up  to  strength,  security  becomes  a  gamble. 
The  soluuon,  as  far  as  the  museum  Is  con- 
cerned, lies  In  more  guards  and  more  protec- 
tive measures,  all  of  which  require  funds 
which  most  museums  do  not  have. 

The  staffing  problem  Is  serious  enough  in 
Inree  museums,  where  50  profeealonal  em- 
ployees and  as  many  as  600  employees  of  all 
categories  may  be  required,  but  m  medlum- 
sl/e  and  small  museums  the  problem  Is  often 
desperate.   Again,  salary   Is  a   major  factor. 
Additionally,    administrative    and    mainte- 
nance chorea  severely  lunlt  the  opportunity 
of  the  professional  employees  to  do  profes- 
sional work,  in  a  small  museum.  It  has  been 
observed,  a  curator  must  not  only  have  the 
equivalent  of  a  Ph.  D.  In  his  field,  he  must 
also  be  prepared  to  use  a  hammer  and  nalU. 
The  degree  of  understafflng  varies  widely 
among  museums.  At  one  extreme  Is  a  small 
history  mtuieum  In  the  Midwest  with  a  totol 
budget   of   »9,000   a   year,   provided   locaUy. 
The  staff  consists  of  one  fuU-tlme   person 
^enlng  as  director,  curator,  guide,  lecturer, 
exhibit  technician,  bulldln?  superintendent 
and  Janitor.  Part-time  help  in  the   tourist 
season,  and  volunteers,  make  it  possible  lor 
the   museum   to   function,   after   a   faahlon. 
How  long  it  can  continue  Is  in  some  doubt. 
A  medium-size  art  museum  In  the  South, 
though  not  in  as  desperate  a  situation  as 
the  small  history  museum  Just  menooned, 
has  a  staff  problem  desjierate  enough.  It  la 
financed  largely  by  city  funds.  Its  current 
minimum  needs  for  additional  staff  are  for  an 
assistant   director,  a  curator,   an   education 
director,    a    trained    librarian    and    trained 
guards.  The  salary  sundards  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment are  so  low  that  the  director  says  it 
is  Impossible  to  get  properly  trained  people 
for  Jobs  In  the  museum.  He  estimates  that 
to  solve  his  staffing  problem  would  require  a 
50  per  cent  Increase  In  the  city's  appropria- 
tion for  the  museum. 

Competitive  salaries  are  a  major  but  not 
the  sole  answer  to  the  staffing  situation  In 
museums.  The  museums  have  the  problem  of 
interesting  competent  people  In  museum 
careers  and  then  training  them  for  these 
careers.  It  Is  only  In  recent  years  that  a 
start  has  been  made  In  providing  training 
programs,  whether  In  museums  or  In  univer- 
sities In  coUaboratlon  with  museums.  If  the 
staffing  needs  of  museums  are  to  be  met,  a 
very  substantial  expansion  of  training  pro- 
grams win  be  essential,  as  will  »n  expansion 
of  the  present  limited  number  of  fellow- 
ships. 

The  National  Endowment  lor  the  Humani- 
ties Is  aUready  active  In  this  field  with  Ita 
Museum  Fellowship  Program.  It  Is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  program  to  attract  and  Interest 
graduate  students  in  pursuing  professional 


careers  In  museum  and  historical  society 
work,  and  to  encourage  museums  and  histor- 
ical societies  to  Increase  their  activity  In 
graduate  study  curriculum- 
Universities  having  an  affiliation  with  »n 
established  teaching  museum  are  selected  by 
an  advisory  and  screening  committee  to  re- 
ceive a  grant  for  administration  of  fellow- 
ships at  their  Institutions.  The  sum  Includes 
a  monthly  stipend,  an  allowance  for  travel 
and  support  of  dependents,  and  a  cost-of- 
educatlon  grant  If  tuition  Is  not  waived  for 
the  fellows.  The  candidates  apply  directly  to 
the  participating  vmlversltles. 

This  year's  participating  universities  and 
their  affiliated  museums  are:  The  University 
of  Delaware  <Hagley  Museum),  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  iWluterthur  Museum). 
State  University  College,  Oneonta,  Kew  Tork 
(Cooperstown  Museums),  and  the  George 
Washington  University  (Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution) . 

Museum  facilities 

Museum  buildings  designed  and  built 
within  the  past  twenty  years  are  a  consider- 
able Improvement  over  older  buildings.  They 
provide  better  faculties  for  collections  and 
exhibitions,  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to 
serve  both  the  special  needs  of  research  and 
the  needs  of  the  general  public.  Pew  mu- 
seums, however,  occupy  such  buildings.  Most 
date  back  to  before  World  War  n.  and  a  siz- 
able number  antedates  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury. Moreover,  more  than  half  of  America's 
museums  are  housed  In  buildings  not  orlg- 
Inallv  planned  for  museum  use. 

Investigation  by  the  American  Association 
of  Museums  -  has  disclosed  that  of  the  mu- 
aeums  housed  In  physical  plants  designed 
speclflcaily  for  their  use.  49  have  buildings 
constructed  before  1900:  75  are  In  buildings 
completed  during  the  years  1901-1920:  223 
institutional  plants  date  from  1921-1940:  174 
from  1941-1960;  and  68  have  been  built  since 
1961. 

The  need  for  rehabilitation  or  replacement 
of  existing  structures  Is  so  great  that  It 
could  not  be  met  In  a  year  or  two.  The  cost 
of  a  crash  program  would  be  prohibitive. 
The  best  that  can  be  expected  Is  a  gradual, 
long-term  program. 

The  example  of  one  museum  which  has 
carefully  examined  its  capiul  Improvement 
needs  may  Illuminate  the  problem  con- 
fronting a  majority  of  America's  museums. 
This  Is  a  large  natural  history  museum,  one 
of  the  Ave  largest  In  the  country.  Its  build- 
ing is  47  years  old.  Its  total  area  covers  about 
BOO.OOO  square  feet,  of  which  437.000  square 
feet  are  exhibit  area. 

The  electrical  system  In  this  museum's 
building  Is  obsolete  In  design  and  Inadequate 
In  capacity.  For  reasons  of  safety.  If  for  no 
other  reasons,  a  completely  new  electrical 
system  is  required.  It  will  cost  In  excess  of 
(1,240,000 

Most  of  the  museum's  area  Is  without  fire 
detection  and  prevention  equipment.  To  pro- 
vide this  will  cost  about  8210.000. 

The  museum's  ventilation  system  Is  obso- 
lete. It  is  Impossible  at  present  to  provide 
proper  temjierature.  ventilation,  filtering  and 
humidity  for  priceless  collections  and  ex- 
hibits, not  to  mention  employees  and  visi- 
tors. An  adequate  air  conditioning  system  is 
estimated  to  cost  about  (2.500.000. 

The  floor  of  the  mueeiun  building  has  set- 
tled by  almost  a  foot.  To  stabilize  It  will  cost 
about  8200.000. 

Escalators  and  a  new  passenger  elevator 
are  to  cost  about  (27S.0O0.  New  lounge  and 
toilet  areas  for  the  Increased  attendance  will 
cost  about  (250.000-  Because  the  noise  level 


in  some  of  the  moat  popular  exhibit  areas 
IS  uncomfortably  high.  Koustlcal  treatmeo' 
I,  recommended,  at  a  cost  of  ^bout  (200,000 

This  museum's  ten  acres  of  exhlbiu.  the 
trustees  and  director  have  decided,  need 
overhauling  and  upgrading.  Many  have  not 
been  changed  for  decades.  It  '■ /'"P"^  " 
upgrade  them  over  a  period  of  ten  years, 
using  new  and  modern  techniques,  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  (200.000  a  year. 

All  told.  Including  other  capital  improve- 
ments not  listed  above,  an  expenditure  of 
about  (11,500.000  Is  required  by  this  musetjn 
over  the  next  decade.  Operating  expenses 
have  risen  so  much,  however,  that  It  was  not 
possible  m  the  1968  budget  to  allocate  any 
funds  at  all  for  plant  expansion  or  improve- 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
museums  occupy  tacllltles  which  need  either 
rehabiliUtlon  or  replacement.  The  1968  study 
by  the  American  Association  of  Museums 
pointed  out  that  of  the  689  museums  sharing 
quarters  with  other  Institutions,  138  would 
need  new  quarters  within  the  next  ten  years. 
Of  the  1,053  museums  housed  In  buildings 
not  constructed  for  museum  use,  perhaps  60 
per  cent,  or  630  Institutions,  would  need  new 
construction  within  the  next  ten  years  to 
house  and  exhibit  their  collections  for  the 
public  adequately.  And.  assuming  the  effec- 
tive life  of  a  public  building  to  be  about  fifty 
years,  another  124  museums  would  need 
either  to  remodel  or  replace  their  buUdings 
within  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

A  conservative  conclusion  is  that  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  most  museum  buildings  and 
tacllltles  Is  so  unsatisfactory  that  the  Insti- 
tutions cannot  serve  the  public  or  perform 
their  cultural  and  educational  functions  ade- 
quately. A  very  large  program  of  capital  Im- 
provements IB  Indicated. 

But  It  Is  not  safe  to  assume  that  a  mu- 
seum built  In  1968  according  to  the  most 
modem  and  approved  design  will  meet  the 
needs  of  1988  or  even  1978.  Even  today,  artlstt 
are  creating  works  of  art  of  such  size  or 
Involving  so  novel  a  multl-medU  approach 
that  the  conventional  museum  Is  hard  put 
to  accommodate  them.  Similarly,  exhibit 
techniques  employed  by  history  and  science 
museums  are  almost  certain  to  change  In 
tune,  and  In  changing  require  modifications 
In  building  design  and  equipment  that  noay 
be  drastic.  The  speed  and  degree  of  change 
are  unpredictable  The  only  safe  assumption 
la  that  the  requirements  for  museum  facili- 
ties win  change  as  time  goes  on,  and  that 
the  requirements  for  capital  Improvements 
will  Increase 


'Report  on  Museum  facilities.  1968.  Con- 
tributed by  the  American  Association  of  Mu- 
seums to  the  Study  of  State  and  Local  Facil- 
ity Needs  and  Pinanclng.  prepared  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Economic  Progress  of  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee.  Congress  of  the 
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THE    PftOBlSX    or    QOaUTT 

In  the  present  condition  of  America's  mu- 
seums a  central  problem  u  how  to  serve  a 
growing  audience  while  maintaining  stand- 
ards of  quality.  Some  museum  professionals 
doubt  that  It  IS  possible  tor  an  art  museum, 
■ay  to  maintain  quality  whUe  ministering 
to  a  mass  audience.  Other  professionals  are 
convinced  that  both  a  mass  audience  and 
quality  can  be  served  If  imagination  as  weU 
as  money  is  employed. 

This  report  will  not  attempt  to  resolve  this 
large  question.  What  is  Indlspuuble  Is  that 
growing  attendance  at  museums  has  com- 
pelled museum  officials  to  look  with  a  critical 
eye  at  their  performance,  to  admit  to  short- 
comings and  to  search  for  better  ways  of 
accomplishing  the  mission  of  their  museums. 
There  is  probably  more  of  this  going  on  in 
the  museum  world  today  than  ever  before. 

For  example:  directors  of  history  museums 
report  that  the  quaUty  of  exhibits  in  hun- 
dreds of  history  museums  Is  Inferior,  im- 
imaginatlve,  unattracUve.  Directors  of  science 
museums  are  dissatisfied  with  forty-year-old 
dioramas  with  excessive  reliance  on  static 
exhibits,  with  exhibits  that  Inform  but  faU 
to  Interpret,  Directors  of  art  museum*— 
•ome,  though  not  all— wonder  U  museums 
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shouldn't  do  more  than  they  now  do  to  pro- 
vide enlightenment  as  well  as  deUght, 

This  self-crltlclsm  has  produced  results. 
They  are  to  be  seen  In  those  hutory  and 
science  muesuma  which  have  enlivened  static 
exhlblta  and  experimented  with  audlence- 
partlclpatlon  devices.  The  reasoning  18  that 
exhibits  which  Involve  action,  particularly 
nartlclpatlve  action  by  the  viewer,  are  much 
more  likely  than  static  exhlblta  to  stimulate 
the  learning  process. 

It  la  very  much  a  time  of  experiment  in 
exhibit  techniques  and  in  relations  with 
schools-  New  types  of  science  museums  see 
their  principal  purpose  as  science  education 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  school  sys- 
tem though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  the  adult 
general  public.  The  emphasis  Is  on  manipu- 
lative exhibits  snd  audio-visual  techiUques 
designed  to  teach  science,  and,  In  the  caee 
of  the  Pacific  Science  Center,  to  give  special 
attention  to  the  teaching  of  mathematics. 

The  Peabody  Museum  of  Natural  History 
at  Tale  is  experimenting  with  an  electronic 
message  system  designed  to  combine  sound 
with  sight  The  visitor,  wearing  a  Ught,  com- 
fortable wireless  headset,  may  stand  before 
the  diorama  of  the  Sonora  Desert  and  hear 
the  caU  of  the  roadrunner.  the  snuffling 
grunt  of  the  peccary  and  the  whirring  of  the 
rattlesnake.  The  observer  both  sees  and  hears 
the  exhibit  His  questions  are  answered  far 
better  than  by  the  usual  brief  display 
placards. 

It  was  in  the  current  mood  of  seU-examl- 
natlon  that  the  director  of  a  history  museum 
recently  said  he  was  not  all  aure  that  history 
museunw   were  doing  what  they  should  be 
doing.    He    expressed    doubt.    lor    example, 
about  whether  exutlng  techniques  of  por- 
traying sc  Important  an  event  as  the  Ameri- 
can struggle  for  independence  were  effective. 
Among  directors  of  art  museums  there  Is 
a  good  deal  of  ferment,  and  some  contro- 
versy, over  the  degree  to  which  sn  art  mu- 
seum should  become  involved  In  the  life  of 
Its   community.   The   question    arises   most 
acutely  in  big  cities  with  their  present  sur- 
plus of  social  and  economic  problems.  Some 
directors   fear    that    involvement    In    urban 
problems  and  Interests  outside  the  walls  of 
the  museum  wlU  end  In  aacrlflclng  artistic 
standards  without  helping  to  solve  any  ur- 
ban problems.  Other  directors— perhaps  the 
majority— contend  that  an  art  museum  can- 
not Ignore  the  urgent  problems  of  the  day 
any  more  than  contemporary  artlsU  can.  It 
IS  In  keeping  with  this  trend  that  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  planned  the  exhibi- 
tion  entitled   "Harlem   on    My   Mind,''   de- 
scribed as  a  history  of  the  Harlem  culture. 
Much  of  the  current  self-crltlclsm  by  mu- 
seum professlonaU  has  arisen  because  they 
are  searehlng  for  answers  to  questions  they 
have  never  found  It  necessary  to  worry  about 
until  now.  There  are  such  questions  as  these: 
What  and  who  is  the  audience  the  museums 
Should  serve?  Why  do  people  come  to  muse- 
ums? What  do  they  hope  to  get?  What  do 
they,  in  fact,  get  from  their  visita?  What  are 
the  attention-spans  of  museum  visitors  of 
different  ages? 

To  these  and  dozens  of  other  questions 
about  audience  motivation  and  behavior  mu- 
seum officials  today  have  few  satisfactory  an- 
swers It  Is  a  field  in  which  museum  officials 
have  done  little  research.  UntU  recently.  It 
hadn't  seemed  urgent.  Now  It  does.  It  seema 
urgent  because  the  measure  of  a  museum  s 
performance  Is  not  only  the  size  of  Its  au- 
dience but  Its  impact  on  that  audience. 

The  growth  of  museum  audiences  Is  a 
mixed  blessing.  Weekend  crowds  In  major 
art  museums  sometimes  make  It  difficult  for 
individual  viewers  even  to  see  the  painting 
they  want  to  see.  let  alone  give  It  ooneen- 
tra«d  study.  One  solution  attempted  by 
some  museums  la  to  add  to  the  viewing  time 
by  staying  open  evenings,  t^"^.'^""! 
in  a  large   museum  may  exceed  (1.000  an 


evening  for  puards  and  utlliUes.  Whether 
there  are  better  solutions  la  not  at  all  clear. 
The  probletns  0/  jmoll  museumi 
Measured  by  attendance,  or  budget,  or  ex- 
hibit area,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
American  museums  are  small.  If  we  use  as 
an  arbitrary  yard-stick  an  annual  attend- 
ance of  leas  than  25.000  or  a  budget  of  lew 
than  (60.000,  well  over  half  oX  the  nation* 
8  000  museumb  qualify  as  small. 

This  Is  a  measurement  of  size,  not  of  value. 
There  Is  no  good  way  to  measure  the  value 
of  a  museum  to  Its  conmiunlty,  or  the  a«gre- 
Eate  value  of  iJl  small  museusm  to  the  na- 
tion. What  can  be  said  is  that  If  a  museum 
which  has  enriched  the  life  of  a  community 
closea  Its  doors,  the  community  Is  poorer 
and  so  is  the  nation. 

Some  art  museums,  though  tiny  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  metropolitan  centers, 
Shlbit  paintings  of  great  significance  Some 
small  natural  history  museums  possess  col- 
lections of  im^wrtance  to  sclenoe  as  weB  al 
to  the  community-  Museums  of  local  histori- 
cal societies  in  many  Instances  own  and 
exhibit  objects  of  American  history  of  sig- 
nificance both  locaUy  and  nationally.  In  ur- 
ban centers,  small,  specialized  museums  pay 
tribute  to  the  heritage  and  culture  of  the 
several  ethnic  and  racial  groups  In  the  nation. 
There  u  one  common  denominator  which 
applies  to  most  small  museums:  the  budget 
is  inadequate.  As  a  result,  the  museum  U 
understaffed  and  the  staff  Is  often  untrained, 
the  buildings  are  inadequate  and  the  mu- 
seum is  unable  to  perform  Its  Bwlc Junc- 
tions properly  or  meet  minimum  standar^. 
This  generalization  does  not.  of  course  fit 
the  case  of  aU  small  museums,  but  it  does 
apply  to  hundreds  of  them. 

Museum  professionals  subscribe  to  tie 
statement  made  In  the  preface  ««  17>» 
Management  of  BmaU  History  Mu..ieums.  a 
booklet  published  in  19B9  ,«>y  "«„ *^"=S 
Association  for  State  and  Local  History,  m 
part,  the  preface  declares: 

Too  many  smaU  history  museums  stlU  beua 
the  name  of  museum.  Many  are  Uttle  more 
than  depositories  of  historical  objects.  'TheU- 
collections  are  not  adequately  <«'»'orue^  " 
are  not  catalogued  at  all.  Their  methods  rf 
preservation  do  credit  to  attic  storehousea. 
Their  exhibits  are  Uttle  more  than  organliea 
confusion.  Too  often  they  are  proud  to  own 
relics  that  are  meaningful  only  to  them  and  a 
smaU  body  of  associates.  Articles  are  ex- 
hibited because  of  their  sentimental  tralua 
to  the  few  or  to  donors,  not  becaiMC  they 
lUumine  the  human  processes  of  the  pMU 
Behind  this  severe  indictment  Is  the  eon- 
vlctlon  that  smaU  history  ""«"™/J;»!L; 
great  potential  for  portraying  the  Amerlc^ 
past,  but  a  potential  that  In  too  many  cases 
has  not  l«en  realized. 

Too  often  a  museum  established  In  a  burst 
of  local  pride  and  enthusiasm  found  that 
more  than  those  assets  were  required.  A  sti^ 
of  one  or  two  la  not  large  enough  to  operata 
a  museum  satisfactorily.  Volunteer  help,  m- 
valuable  as  It  la  In  museums,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  perform  Jobs  that  require  profes- 
^nal  training  In  exhibiting,  P'-<«"^„"™ 
interpreting  historic  objecu.  An  abandoned 
store  or  warehouse  may  house  a  rouseum  a« 
a  temporary  though  Inadequate  makeahUt. 
but  If  the  makeshift  continues  very  long, 
and  after  Its  inadequacies  make  effective  tnu- 
seum  operation  Unposalble.  It  suggests  that 
the  community  puts  a  low  value  on  the  mu- 
seum- lower,  for  example,  than  It  does  on  It* 
well-housed  schools. 

Stul  small  museums  continue  to  operate. 
rKardless  of  their  problems.  They  continue 
bSause  they  meet  a  need  that  no  other  com- 
munity insututlon  does. 

For  a  case  in  point,  the  director  of  a  his- 
tory museum  In  a  small  county-seat  In  the 
Midwest   sums   up   as   foUowa.   'Our   visitor 
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count  runs  betwe*n  15.000  ftiid  20.000  and 
probablv  half  ot  ihes*  are  children-  In  the 
summer,  migrant  worlters— Mexicans  and 
SouUiom  poor  whites — come  In  pretty 
largo  numbers.  We  have  school  dropouts, 
deUnquenta  and  semi -delinquents,  leather- 
jacket  characters,  the  slow-learners  and  the 
realls"  retarded,  all  degrees  of  the  under- 
prlvUeged-  .  .  .  Among  the  high  school  grad- 
uates who  go  on  to  college,  majiy  come  back 
to  teil  me  how  valuable  they  had  found  the 
things  they  learned  In  our  Uttle  miiseum. .  .  . 
They  seem  to  need  the  reaaaurince  of  con- 
tinuity, of  seeing  something  that  has  with- 
stood time  and  change,  and  in  some  degree 
our  museum  can  provide  that. 

■Boys  from  around  the  4th  to  6th  grades 
win  spend  hours  In  here  looking  and  asking 
questions.  Even  high  school  sophomores  visit 
the  museum,  though  they  are  usually  con- 
sidered the  most  obnonoua  show-offa  and 
know-lt-alls.  Perhaps  ihey  are  Just  avid  for 
Information,  or  perhaps  It  Is  a  need  for  re- 
assurance. .  ■ 

The  central  problem  of  the  5n:iall  museum 
is  obviously  lack  of  money.  Typically,  town 
and  county  governments  provide  some  of  Its 
Income,  memberships  in  the  local  society 
sponsoring  the  museum  provide  some,  and 
the  remainder  comes  from  sale  to  visitors  or 
voluntary  contributions  from  them.  Ra.ely  is 
the  total  enough.  The  poaslbllitles  for  in- 
crease from  local  sources  are  not  good.  The 
last  decade  has  seen  Increasing  pressure  on 
local  governments  to  meet  a  wide  range  of 
demands  for  services.  Probably  the  source 
least  likely  to  provide  more  proportionately 
than  It  now  does  Is  local  government. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  futxure  of 
the  small  museum  Is  hopeless.  The  museum 
world  as  a  whole  Is  trying  to  come  to  the 
rescue.  Large  art  museums,  with  financial 
encouragement  from  the  Kattonal  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  are  working  on  ways  to 
finance  loans  of  exhibitions  to  small  art 
museums.  The  American  Association  of  Mu- 
seums Is  especially  active  In  their  behalf. 
Expert  assistance  In  exhibit  techniques  and 
In  museum  management  la  being  prc/lded 
In  at  least  some  instances  by  State  arts 
councils.  The  problem  of  preserving  paint- 
ings and  historical  objects  In  ."mall  as  well 
aa  In  large  museums  is  reco^i  .zed.  If  not 
yet  resolved.  Traveling  exhlblU  from  large 
museums  to  small  ones  can  help,  provided 
the  small  museum  has  the  sua  and  means 
to  handle  them. 

Some  small  museums  make  the  mistake 
of  trying  lo  do  on  a  small  scale  what  big 
city  muieums  do.  A  small  art  museum  can- 
not hope  to  collect  a  wide  range  of  works 
of  art.  It  can.  however,  specialize  In  con- 
temporary and  local  art.  and  encourage  local 
artists.  Small  history  or  science  museums 
cannot  do  what  major  museums  in  those 
categories  do.  They  can.  though,  get  help 
from  major  museums  in  learning  how  to 
exhibit  and  Interpret  those  local  collections 
which  have  value. 

The  financial  problem  of  the  small  mu- 
seum is  bigger,  In  one  sense,  than  that  of 
the  large  urban  museum.  In  that  it  haa  fewer 
sources  of  financial  support  and  such  sources 
as  it  has  have  a  more  limited  potential.  But 
to  the  extent  that  small  museums  fill  both 
a  local  and  a  national  need,  a  combination 
of  local  and  national  support  could  be  the 
answer  to  their  financial  problem. 

«.  THX  CAsa  Foa  rcDSAAi.  srippoaT 
The  grounds  on  which  museums  base  their 
request  to  the  Federal  Oovemment  for  sup- 
port may  be  summarized  aa  follows: 

II)  Museums  contribute  educational  and 
cultural  sarvlcw*  to  the  nation  which  no 
other  institutions  either  do  or  c*n. 

(2)  The  service  provided  by  a  number  of 
muaeuma  la  nationwide,  but  the  fundi  which 
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iMke   ims   possible   ars   di8proporuona«ly 
local.  „   . 

^3>  Though  museum*  cooperate  with  Fea- 
rral  agencies  In  tunherllig  Federal  pro- 
grama— the  anil-poverty  programs.  lor  ex- 
ample— they  do  not  receive  appropriate  Fed- 
eral reimbursement  lor  this  service. 

<4)  Museums  regularly  malre  their  re- 
sources available  to  schools,  colleges,  uni- 
versities and  Individual  scholars  for  research 
financed  by  the  Federal  Government.  No,  Fed- 
eral support  Is  available,  however,  to  help 
museums  meet  the  costs  Incidental  to  such 
services. 

(51  The  collecUons.  taclliues  and  stalls  of 
museums  produce  research  of  unquestioned 
value  to  the  nation.  Increased  Federal  sup- 
port for  this  research  Is  In  the  national  Inter- 
est. 

(6)  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  works  of  art. 
historic  objecu  and  scientific  specimens  In 
America's  museums  consutule  a  treasure  ot 
incalculable  value  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  to  their  posterity.  The  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  a  responsibility  to  as- 
sist In  preserving,  maintaining  and  wisely 
utuizlng  this  treasure  on  behalf  of  aU  the 
American  people.  Once  lost,  the  treasure  can 
never  be  replaced. 

This  report  does  not  suggest  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  either  today  or  in  the  fu- 
ture. Is  required  to  assume  dominant  re- 
sponsibility for  Uie  financial  support  of 
America's  museum?.  The  report  does  suggest 
that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  assume  a  partnership  role. 
A  problem  of  definition 
From  tlielr  Inceptions.  American  museums 
have  had  an  educational  as  well  as  a  cultural 
mission.  In  recent  years  museums  have  de- 
voted more  and  more  of  their  resources  to 
•heir  educational  reiponslbiutles.  as  earlier 
sections  ot  this  report  have  shown.  In  view 
ot  this  record,  museum  trustees  and  direc- 
tors tended  to  take  It  for  granted  thai  every- 
body knew  museums  were  educstlonal  Insti- 
tutions. One  purpose  of  this  report  Is  to  re- 
mind the  Federal  Government  that  museums 
are.  In  fact,  educational  institutions. 

It  Is  true  that  museums  do  many  things 
which  schools  do  not  do.  and  which  do  not 
meet  a  conventional  deflnltlon  of  education. 
Collecting  and  preserving  Rembrandts  or 
historic  objects  or  Insect  specimens  Is  not 
what  a  school  usually  does  or  can  do.  Unless 
some  institution  does  this,  however,  our 
educational  system  will  be  handicapped  In 
tulQlUng  Its  function. 

There  Is  the  Implication  that  because 
museums  do  not  grant  degrees  or  diplomas, 
they  cannot  be  tijated  as  educational  Insti- 
tutions. What  this  Implication  overlooks  Is 
that  If  there  were  no  museums,  colleges  and 
universities  would  be  unable  to  grant  de- 
grees In  several  fields. 

It  Is  true  that  not  everybody  goes  to  a 
museum  for  educational  purposes.  Some  go 
slmtily  In  sesrch  of  diversion.  Nevertheless. 
many  who  go  to  museums  for  diversion,  stay 
to  learn.  A  museum  program  or  exhibit  Is 
often  the  one  thing  that  will  catch  the 
interest  of  a  child — or  an  adult — and  Ignite 
the  learning  procesa  after  traditional  ap- 
proaches have  failed. 

But  because  musetjma  are  rot  defined  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  educational  In- 
stitutions, they  are  denied  certain  tnx  con- 
cessions and  foreclosed  from  certain  Federal 
grants  provided  generally  to  educaUor.aI 
Institutions 


Inequtlies  in  tax  eorccsjlons 
Though  recent  changes  In  the  regula- 
tions ot  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  hsve 
reduced  the  extent  ot  tax  discrimination 
against  museums,  some  discrimination  re- 
mains. For  Federal  Income  tax  purp  ses.  an 
IndlvtduBl  taxpayer  is  allowed  a  deduction 


from  his  adjusted  grcss  ii'CDme  for  co:itribu- 
tlons  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  a  charitable,  reli- 
gious, educational,  public  or  scientific  organi- 
zation or  to  the  United  States,  a  Stale  ur 
other  governmental  unit.  The  gei.crnl  rvUe  IJ 
that  an  individual  taxpayer  may  deduct  such 
charitable  contributions  up  to  20  per  cent 
of  his  adjusted  gro6S  income.  Tins  limita- 
tion u  increased  to  30  per  cent  It  the  addi- 
tional 10  per  cent  consists  of  contributions 
to  a  church  or  assoclallou  ot   churche'.    a 
tax-exempt,  educational  organization,  or  an 
exempt  hospital.  The  extra  10  per  ceut  de- 
duction may  al.*o  Include   cpntnbutlons  to 
any  organization  to  which  the  basic  20  per 
cent  limitation   applies  If   tiic  ortanlZiUon 
normally  receives  a  substantial  part  of  lla 
support  rrom  the  general  public  or  from  « 
governmental  unit.  An  organization  will  Be 
considered   to   be  one   which   normally   re- 
celves  a  subsuntlsl  part  of  lis  support  from 
donations  from  a  governmental  unit,  from 
contributions  made  directly  or  indirectly  by 
the  general  pubUc.  or  from  donations  whlcn 
are  a  combination  of  such  sources  I!  Euch 
organization  received  one-third  or  more  of 
Its  support  from  such  sources  for  each  or 
three  of  lu  last  four  Uxable  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1984. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  additional  10  per- 
cent deduction,  an  educntloiml  organization 
IB  defined  as  one  which  has  a  faculty,  a  reg- 
ular body  ot  studenu  and  a  regular  course 
of  study.  Thus,  the  added  10  per  cent  tor 
contributions  to  educational  organizations 
would  not  generally  apply  to  contrlbutlona 
to  museums.  In  general,  therefore.  If  a 
museum  Is  not  governmentally  supported, 
contrlbutlona  to  It  would  not  enable  a  tax- 
payer to  reach  the  30  per  cent  level  unless 
a  showing  could  be  made  with  respect  to 
general  public  support  for  the  museum.  A 
number  of  museums  cannot  do  this. 

There  are  other,  more  specialized,  provi- 
sions in  the  Income  tax  law  which  favor 
schools,  colleges  and  universities  over  mu- 
seums One  provision  of  Importance  to  many 
museums  affects  taxpayers  who  set  up  trusts 
under  which,  for  at  least  two  years,  the 
income  from  the  trust  Is  to  be  paid  to  a 
cMirch.  hospital  or  "educational  organiza- 
tion." The  taxpayer  in  such  cases  will  re- 
ceive a  charitable  contribution  deduction 
for  the  present  value  of  the  gltt  ot  the  in- 
come ar.d  Is  not  subject  to  tax  on  any  ot 
that  Income.  The  result  is  that  aU  income 
ot  the  trust  goes  to  the  beneficiary  without 
reduction  tor  Federal  Income  tax.  and  the 
donor  pays  a  reduced  tax  on  h!5  other  In- 
come by  virtue  of  the  charitable  deduction. 
To  date,  however,  this  tax  concession  Is  not 
applied  to  gifts  to  muaeuma. 

Regulauons  governing  excise  uxes.  in 
some  respects,  also  lend  to  favor  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  over  mttseums. 
Ineqiialilies  in  Federal  grants 
Exemptions  provided  for  "educational  or- 
ganizations" afiect  Federal  appropriations  «» 
well  as  tax  concessions.  Because  the  edu- 
cational status  of  museums  Is  In  question 
Federal  egercles  are  limited,  under  existing 
1.1W.  in  allccating  funds  to  museums.  The 
Nitlo-al  Science  Foundation,  for  Instance, 
which  Is  actively  supporting  museum  re- 
search, has  not  felt  free  to  treat  museums 
as  on  a  par  with  schools,  colleges  and  unt- 
vetslt.es  Museums,  In  the  eyes  of  the  stat- 
utes, are  second-class  educational  organlza- 
tl  ns 

Federal  programs  which  fis  not  permit  di- 
rect gr.in*  support  to  museums  include  those 
adm'nls'ered  under  all.  or  mon.  titles  of  the 
Higher  Education  Facilities  Act.  Hlsher  Edu- 
c\*)r>n  Ac*.  Elementary  ond  Secondary  Edu- 
cation Act.  Edueatlonel  Protesslons  Develop- 
ment .\ct.  Na.lonal  Defence  Education  Act. 
T  i"-vr'rv  ^-M"  Ices  pnd  Co'^'tTuctlon  Act,  and 
F-d.*raI   Prcprny  and   Administrative  Serv- 
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Ices  Act.  It  Is  recognleed  that  museums  are 
able  to  receive  Federal  funds  for  services  ren- 
dered. For  example,  "developing  institutions" 
undertaking  proarams  under  Title  III.  Na- 
tional Education  Act,  could  enter  Into  fi- 
nancial arrangements  with  nearby  museums 
to  furnish  a  wide  variety  of  services  which 
would  strengthen  the  colleges"  offerings  and 
at  the  same  time  provide  some  support  to 
museums.  Similarly,  a  museum  could  also 
participate  In  a  typical  college  work-study 
program  authorized  under  Title  IV.  Part  C 
of  HEA.  Under  this  provision,  museums  may 
be  relmbiursed  for  their  cooperation,  with 
Federal  funds  providing  90  per  cent  and  the 
Initltuilon  contributing  10  per  cent  of  the 
costs. 

The  point  which  seenu  to  have  escipcd 
the  Federal  Government  U  that  while  mu- 
Bcunxs  are  not  sc'-iools  or  colleges  and  do  not 
presume  to  substitute  for  them,  they  pro- 
vide an  educational  supplement  which  is 
not  only  essential  but  unique.  People  go  to 
a  library  for  books,  but  they  go  to  museums 
to  aee  at  first  hand  those  objects  of  art. 
history  or  science  which  books  describe.  It 
is  the  opportunity  in  a  museum  to  see  the 
original  evidence  of  art.  history  and  science 
that  both  makes  it  unique  and  establishes 
It  as  an  educational  institution. 

It  is  also  of  pr&cUcal  significance  to  the 
Federal  Gcver.:ment  that  museums  number 
ihelr  visitors  in  the  hundreds  of  millions 
and  serve  these  visitors  with  more  flexi- 
bility and  lmii?iuatlon  than  Is  possible  with- 
in a  school  system  whose  size  und  whose 
poUcles  make  fiexlble  and  imaginailon  diflJ- 
culi.  Given  the  fl»  ancial  res::urcos.  museums 
could  serve  even  larger  audiences,  and  In 
wjys  uo  oThor  educational  instruction  can. 
Local  iTfitilutioria.  naticruil  problems 
Forr^er  M-yor  McKeldln  of  Baltimore  haa 
remarked  on  the  urban  problem  of  raising 
revenue  at  a  time  when  city  people  ire 
moving  out  to  the  e.uburbs.  outside  the  city's 
tax  Jurisdiction.  As  Mr.  McKeldln  put  It. 
these  ('  rmer  rlty  dweMers  -work  in  t^•?  ci*y. 
but  they  slt-ep,  vote  end  pay  taxes  outsid?." 
The  ex-urbanUfS  com?  back  to  the  city  tor 
In'ellecfu  il  and  cultural  stimulus — mu- 
sejms.  the  Iters,  concert  h-xUs. 

Mr.  McKeldin  points  out  that  Baltimore,  a 
city  of  about  a  million,  is  expected  to  provide 
cultural  enrichment  for  a  metropolitan  area 
of  aboui  2  million,  although  only  half  of  that 
number  pHv  t.-x--  X'^  Baitim-re  i>nd  tjiai  half 
Includes  the  lowest  Income  groups  In  the 
metropolitan  area.  Yet  without  strong  sup- 
port of  it--?  cMltural  fie.  the  city  must  inevl- 
tah'y  If*f  Its  rl'i  rafter  uiiil  I'l  time,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  McKeldln.  It  will  be  nothing 
worth  callin.-:  a  city,  but  more  like  a  concen- 
tration camp  from  which  the  Inmates'  one 
desire  Is  to  escape. 

This  problem  c :  municipal  overburden 
Isn't  limited  to  the  suburbs  Immediately 
surrounding  Baltimore  or  any  other  larre 
city.  The  problem  crosses  s'ate  lines.  Blg- 
clty  museums  attract  people  from  all  parts 
of  this  country,  and  from  overseas  as  well. 
There  Is  no  geographical  limit  to  a  museum's 
audience  in  this  day  of  a  mobile  population. 
In  San  Francisco,  for  example,  the  Cali- 
fornia Academy  of  Science  has  discovered 
that  only  30  per  cent  of  its  visitors  come  from 
the  metropolitan  area;  80  per  cent  come  from 
areas  which  provide  no  tax  support  to  It.  The 
same  thing  Is  true  of  other  large  mueeums  In 
urban  centers,  and  also  of  smaller  museums 
which  have  collections  and  exhibits  of  wide 
Interest. 

The  problem  of  providing  nationwide  serv- 
ice on  local  budgets  Is  peculiarly  acute  for 
museums  which  emphasize  research.  It  so 
happens,  for  Instance,  that  of  the  hundreds 
of  natural  history  museums  (a  category 
which  includes  botanical  gardens! ,  about  25 
of  them  maintain  most  of  the  systematic 
biological  collections  of  the  United  States. 
These  collecti:ins  ar;  used  'oy  scientists  from 


every  State  In  the  Union  and  from  many 
foreign  lands.  The  collecllons  are  Indlspena- 
able  to  research  and  also  for  training  gradu- 
ate students  to  be  scientists. 

Most  of  the  funds  of  these  2S  museums, 
however,  are  provided  locally.  They  cannot 
coiitiuue  to  provide  natioi-wide  service  lr*def- 
mltely  out  of  local  funds.  Accordingly,  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Is  financing  a 
study  to  evaluate  the  needs  of  these  muse- 
luns  and  their  contribution  to  research.  The 
problem  is  to  find  a  way  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  come  to  the  assistance  of  such 
museums  both  In  their  Interest  and  In  that 
of  the  Government  Itself. 

Not  only  science  museums  but  are  and  his- 
tory musemuB  also  provide  nationwide  serv- 
ice on  local  budgeu.  Unfortunately,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  been  slow  to  realize 
this.  Only  in  a  few  Instances  have  Federal 
funds  been  allocated  for  art  and  history  mu- 
seums, and  as  yet  not  on  a  scale  commensur- 
ate with  the  nationwide  services  these  muse- 
ums perform. 

To  reach  mere  people 
Massive  as  museum  attendance  has  be- 
come. It  remains  true  that  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans do  not  have  easy  access  to  a  museum. 
Large  areas  of  the  United  SUtes  are  with- 
out museums.  In  xirbaa  centers  it  is  doubt- 
ful If  museum:  reach  a  majority  of  the  urban 
population. 

One  solution  la  to  estpbllsh  more  museums. 
This  Is  Taking  place,  where  and  when  funds 
are  Hvallable.  It  U  an  expensive  solution. 
however,  and  an  Incomplete  answer  to  the 
problem - 

A  second  solution  Is  to  create  small  branch 
museums,  especially  lu  urban  centers.  In 
untised    buildings   In   low-Income   areas. 

A  third  way  by  which  museums  can  reach 
more  people  is  through  the  traveling  exhibit. 
The  demand  for  such  exhibits  far  exceeds  the 
supply.  One  limiting  factor  Is  the  fiscal  one. 
Another  Umlling  factor.  In  the  field  of 
art.  Is  that  valuable  paintings  cannot  be 
moved  about  haphazardly,  or  Inexpensively, 
or  to  places  not  equipped  to  take  care  of 
Lhem  oroperly. 

Sciencp.  history  and  technology  exhibiu, 
however,  can  be  adapted  to  travel  with  less 
riiik.  When  more  funds  are  available,  there 
can  be  mere  such  traveling  exhibit*. 

A  fourth  way  to  re.ich  more  people  Is 
through  television.  A  few  museums  provide 
TV  ^ows  now  in  cooperation  with  TV  sta- 
tions In  the  National  Educational  Network, 
and  more  would  like  to  do  so.  if  funds 
were  available  for  the  facilities  and  special 
St  ail  needed. 

A  new  development  known  as  EVR  (Elec- 
tronic Video  Recording)  may  make  possible 
a  dramatic  Increase  In  the  ability  of 
mu.<veums  to  reach  more  people,  and  at  less 
coc.t  than  by  the  usual  TV  show.  EVR  will 
provide  reels  of  film  with  color  and  sound 
for  use  in  bomcs  and  schools.  The  playback 
equipment,  attached  to  a  regular  TV  set.  Is 
schediUed  to  cost  \iniGr  $300.  and  a  7-lach 
reel  of  film  offering  a  half-hour  show  will 
range  In  cost  from  S7  to  ftl4. 

The  possibilities  of  EVK  for  museums  are 
obvious.  Art  exhibitions,  accompanied  by 
Interpretation  by  experts,  may  by  EVR  travel 
to  any  school  or  library  or  community  build- 
ing equipped  with  a  TV  set  and  playback 
Attachments.  Small  miL-^eums  on  limited 
budgets  and  with  limited  space  for  exhiblta 
could  then,  through  EVR.  show  a  succession 
of  exhibitions  from  the  large  museums.  This 
new  development  cannot  substitute  for  see- 
ing the  original  evidence  In  the  museum — 
the  pointing  or  historic  object  or  scientific 
specimen— but  It  may  provide  the  next  best 
thing,  and  at  relatively  low  coat. 

Museums  and  tourism 
This   vear.    because   of    the   crisis   In   the 
United  States  balance  of  paymeuts.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  special  interest  In  the 


attraction  that  America's  museums  hold  for 
tourists.  To  the  extent  that  museums  induce 
more  Amertcar.s  to  do  their  touring  at  home 
rather  than  abroad,  and  induce  more  people 
from  overwa>  to  do  their  touring  In  the 
United  States,  they  help  to  reduce  the  de.lclt 
In  the  balance  of  payments. 

It  Is  well  known  that  museums  attract 
tourists  and  In  some  instances  provide  the 
main  reason  for  travel.  Small  museums,  far 
from  the  beaten  track,  report  substantia!  in- 
creases in  attendance  during  the  tourism 
season.  Large  museums  in  urban  centers  at- 
tract tourists  throughout  the  year. 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  for 
economic  reasons,  has  surveyed  visitors  to 
learn  where  they  spend  their  time  while  In 
Ch:cago.  The  survey  covered  the  period  of  a 
year  and  found  that  -ivhlle  20  per  cent  of  the 
visitors  gave  preference  to  spor'.s  eventa.  72 
per  c«nt  put  museums  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
The  businessmen  who  run  the  Association  of 
Commerce  conclude  that  the  city's  museum* 
constitute  a  ma.*or  economic  asset  for  Chi- 
cago. 

We  are  not  accustomed  to  think  of  a 
museiun  as  bavl::g  economic  value  to  a  city 
or  to  the  nation.  Museiuns  are  not  estab- 
lished for  this  piuTJoee.  They  develop  eco- 
nomic value  almost  In  spite  of  themselves. 
It  becomes  evident  when  bi^slness  executives 
discover — as  they  have — that  a  city  with  good 
museiuns  Is  a  better  place  for  them  and  their 
employees  to  live  in  than  a  city  ft-lthout  ade- 
quate museums  But  the  economic  value  of 
mu?;eums  is  most  apparent  in  their  contribu- 
tion to  tourism,  which  turns  muse'-:ms  into 
a  factor  of  considerable  importance  In  the 
economic  health  of  a  city  and  of  the  nation. 
Inasmuch  aa  tourism  Involves  the  expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  dollars  each  year  In  the 
United  States. 

ituacvm  income 
Less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  income  of 
America's  museums  Is  provided  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,'  For  the  other  99  per  cent. 
mtiseums  rely  mainly  on  private  sources  a".^d 
on  State  and  local  government-*),  as  figures 
in  Chapter  IV  of  this  report  attest.  Museum 
trustees  and  directors  are  currently  putting 
great  emphasis  on  increasing  the  flow  of 
money  from  prlva*e  sources.  They  also  hope 
to  persuade  local  governments  to  increase 
their  allocations.  Museum  officials  recognize 
and  act  upon  the  obligation  to  obtain  most 
of  their  funds  locally.  They  are  not  looking 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  ball  them  out 
of  their  present  fiscal  difflculties.  They  be- 
lieve It  Is  reaPonaMe  to  request,  however,  that 
thj  Federal  Government  put  museums  on 
equal  footing  with  other  educational  Institu- 
tions. 

A  lew  museums  are  supported  wholly  by 
private  funds.  They  are  the  exception.  Some 
are  financed  largely  or  wholly  by  States  and 
municipalities.  But  the  vast  majority  of  the 
S.OOO  museums  In  the  United  S-ates  rely  on  a 
mixtiu'e  of  sources — some  private  funds,  seme 
State  or  local  governmental  funds,  some  in- 
come from  museum  memberships,  publlc*- 
tiios.  sales  desks  and  fees  for  special  serv- 
loea.  At  the  bottom  of  the  list  aa  sources  of 
mtiseum  income  are  private  foundations, 
business  corporations,  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernmenl. 

A  large  private  endowment  does  not  pre- 
clude a  museum  from  fls^cal  trouble.  Inflation 
has  so  lncr»sed  cosia  as  lo  reduce  seriously 
the  real  income  from  endowmenu.  Besides, 
e.  dowment  funds  are  often  restricted  as  tx> 
use.  and  museum  directors  find  '.t  difficult  to 
tntetest  private  donors  in  making  gifts  to 
p:y  for  routine  operating  expenses.  It  Is 
easier  for  a  museiun  to  obtain  a  gift  to  buy  a 
foir.cus  painting  than  to  get  ftinds  to  keep 
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the  door*  open  bo  tbAt  the  painting  can  be 
seen. 

Private    roundatlons   and   business    nrma 
lia^e.  It  U  u-ue.  substantially  Increased  tbelr 
coDtrlbutUna  recenOy  to  coUeges  and  unlver- 
Biues.  They  have  yet  to  do  so  lor  museums. 
TDundatlons  In  1967  limited  theli  contribu- 
tions CO  museums  to  less  than  3  per  cent  ol 
tbelr  grants,  for  a  total  ol  te.S43.aoa.> 
The  Itne  between  public  and  private 
tt  u  traditional  In  tuis  country  to  clasally 
Institutions  In  the  cultural-educatlonal-wel- 
(are  complci  as  either  public  or  private.  The 
classification  has  Mtended  to  the  source  of 
funds  as  well  as  to  management  and  control. 
In  recent  years  thu  sharp   line  between 
public  and  private  has  become  blurred,  pub- 
lic Instltuuons  now  solicit  and  receive  pri- 
vate   funds.    Institutions    privately    estab- 
lished and  prU-ately  endowed  now  request 
and  receive  public  funds.  Management  and 
control  remain  what  they  were,  but  funds 
Increasingly    come   from    both    private    and 
public  sectors.  Partly  this  is  because  govern- 
ment has  found  It  necessary  to  utUlie  the 
sources  of  private  InsUtutlons  In  lt«  own  In- 
terest;  partly  It  Is  because  private  Institu- 
tions have  faced  needs  which  could  not  be 
met  by  private  sources  alone. 

There  Is  every  reason  lo  expect  this  trend 
In  Joint  public-private  Onanclng  to  con- 
tmue.  Probsblv  It  Is  Irreversible.  The  alloca- 
tion of  public  funds  to  private  Irjtltutlous 
13  accepted  as  sound  government  policy  In 
jtiusnons  where  the  Institutions  perform 
public  service. 

The  trend  H  shown  In  the  current  plans 
of  colleges  and  universities  for  capital  Im- 
provement orojects.  During  the  5-year  pe- 
riod ending  in  1970.  according  to  an  Offlce  of 
Education  survey  ■  856  InslUutlons  of  higher 
learning  estimate  the  cost  of  new  construc- 
tion and  rehabuttatlon  lejdudlng  student 
housing  I  at  about  14  billion  dollars.  Of  the 
gSfi  Institutions.  323  are  public.  533  private. 
Both  public  and  private  Institutions  par- 
Uclpaclng  In  this  survey  rely  upon  a  com- 
bination of  public  and  private  fund  sources, 
although  the  private  institutions  naturally 
relv  more  heavily  on  private  sources.  Private 
gifts  and  grants,  for  esample.  are  coun'ed  on 
to  supply  12  per  cent  of  the  total  require- 
ments of  the  323  public  Institutions,  but 
about  61  per  cent  of  the  requirements  of  Ihe 
533  private  tnstltutions. 

As  museum  olBcials  esamine  these  figure-' 
they  are  impre&.'^d  by  the  estent  to  which 
reliance  upon  a  combination  of  fund  sources 
has  become  an  established  pattern  Bo  lar  as 
museums  are  concerned,  there  a-lll  continue 
to  be  heaiy  dependence  on  private  sovirces 
and  on  local  government  aourcea.  It  Is  The 
third  source — the  Federal  Government— 
that  Is  Ihe  missing  Unit  In  supporting  Ameri- 
can museums. 

For  example.  Federal  grants  for  museum 
buildings  and  facilities  during  the  period 
1957-65  supplied  only  0.3  per  cent  of  ex- 
penditures for  those  purposes  By  contrast, 
the  collestes  and  unlverames  referred  to  above 
expect  Federal  grants  to  hnance  about  16 
per  cent  of  their  expenditures  for  new  con- 
struction and  rehabUltatlon  during  the  flve- 
year  period  ending  In  1970. 

The  Bu^pean  Experience 
The  impression  Is  widespread  that  cul- 
tural Institutions  In  Europe  have  no  serious 
financial  worries  because  government  pays 
all  their  bills  So  far  as  museums  are  con- 
cerned, the  Impression  Is  In  error.  For  o:;e 
thing,  mo3?  Euriapean  museuins  do  not  have 
the  funds  they  need.  For  another,  govern- 
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ment  does  not  pay  their  bills.  The  chief  dif- 
ference between  Europe  and  America  in  this 
area  Is  that  European  governments  have  long 
accepted,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  obllga- 
uon  of  government  to  support  cultural  In- 
sUtutlons. European  Implementation  of  this 
policy  has  been  a  different  matter. 

In  Europe,  as  In  America,  financial  sup- 
port of  museums  cornea  from  a  variety  of 
sources,  some  private,  some  public.  Central 
governments  usually  provide  most  of  the 
funds  tor  major  museums  (the  Louvre  and 
the  British  Museum,  for  example) .  but  pro- 
vide little  lor  any  others.  As  In  America,  local 
governments  often  support  local  museums, 
and  private  donors  give  financial  support  to 
both  private  and  public  museuins.  In  gen- 
eral, an  admission  charge  Is  levied  by  mu- 
seums on  the  European  continent. 

What  Is  lacking  In  Europe,  as  In  America. 
Is  clear  recognition  by  central  governments 
of  their  financial  responsibility  toward  mu- 
seums as  cultural  and  eduoaoonal  institu- 
tions. The  role  of  government,  accepted  In 
theory,  has  yet  to  be  put  Into  practice  In 
much  of  Western  Europe.  The  need  m  Amer- 
ica Is  for  the  Federal  Oovemment  not  only 
to  recognize  Ita  responslblUly  In  theory,  but 
also  to  put  It  Into  practice  throughout  the 
nation,  which  Is  something  Western  Europe 
hss  never  done. 


'  Foundation  Seics,  January  1968,  pps.  5.  7. 

■Table  12.  College  and  Unirersity  Phitical 
Facilittei  series,  OIBce  of  Education.  U.3  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare. 
1967. 


Federal  grants  to  museums 
So  far.  the  main  Interest  of  the  Federal 
Oovemmeat  In  museums  has  been  In  their 
resources    for    scientific    research.    The    Ns- 
tlonal    Science    PoundaUon    has   long    been 
aware  of  the  scientific  potentialities  of  mu- 
seums  and  has  been  active  in  providing  re- 
se«ch   funds.  During   the  two-year   period, 
fiscal    1966-67.  It  made  214  grants  totaling 
(8.437.905    to   54   institutions— science   mu- 
seums, botanical  gardens,  herbariums.  Sev- 
eral other  Federal  agencies— the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, the  Air  Force,  among  others— have 
also  financed  research  In  museums.  The  Offlce 
of  Educitlon  has  sho»n  an  Increasing  Inter- 
est m  museums  as  resources  for  educational 
purposes.    Museums    have    received    nearly 
»500  000  m  the  past  several  years  from  the 
Offices  Arts  and  Humanities  Program  for  re- 
search and  development  projects  authorlied 
under  the  Coopcstlve  Research  Act.  In  ad- 
dition, museums  In  at  least  22  states  have 
been  at  least  partially  remunerated  for  their 
participation  In  Title  in.  ESEA  projects. 

This  Federal  interest  In  museums,  hoiever. 
has  been  limited  in  both  degree  and  scope 
It  hAs  been  Important  to  science  museums 
1-1  finsncmg  rcscsrch,  but  not  in  financing 
operating  expenses,  or.  as  a  rule,  their  urgent 
needs  for  capital  improvemenu.  It  has  left 
untouched  the  needs  of  art  museums  and 
history  museums  altogether. 

While  the  National  Endowments  for  the 
Arts  and  the  Humanities  have  shown  active 
concern  for  the  needs  of  museums  and 
have  made  a  number  of  grants  to  them,  the 
funds  available  have  been  severely  limited. 
Total  allocations  to  museums  by  the  two 
Endowments  this  fiscal  year  approximate 
»5OO.0O0 

It  IS  true  that  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  In  theory  Includes 
museums,  but  by  law  museums  may  not  ap- 
ply for  direct  grants  under  this  Act.  In- 
aesd  the  Initiative  rastt  with  the  "local 
educational  agency,"  The  number  of  mu- 
seums benefiting  by  this  Act  has  been  rela- 
tively small  and  the  amounu  allocated 
have  not  been  enough  to  mate  a  dent  In 
museum's  fiscal  problems. 

The  major  needs  ol  Americas  museums 
remain  to  be  met,  and  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  meeting  them  re- 
mains to  be  determined.  Concluding  sec- 
tions of  thu  rejKirt  discuss  both  of  these 
matters. 


The  forgotten  library 
Most  large  museums  and  many  small 
ones  maintain  their  own  uhrartes.  They  ara 
not  as  conspicuous  a  part  of  the  museum  aa 
the  exhibits,  and  they  often  escape  the 
notice  of  the  visiting  pubuc.  but  museums 
could  not  perform  theu  mission  very  well 
without  them. 

The  present  conditions  of  museum  librar- 
ies reflects  the  same  problems  of  staff,  ta- 
dUtles  and  budget  endemic  among  museums 
themselves.  Demands  on  libraries  have 
grown  with  increased  use  of  museums,  often 
a  good  deal  faster  than  library  budgets 
have  grown.  And,  unlllce  many  other  librar- 
ies those  in  museums  are  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  such  Federal  leglsUtlon  aa 
the  Ubrary  Services  and  ConstrucUon  Act. 
At  least  728  museums  maintain  libraries, 
according  to  the  Museums  Directory  of  1965. 
In  large  museums  the  library  may  contain 
more  than  100.000  volumes,  requiring  the 
services  of  a  sizable  stall  The  collection  often 
Includes  slides,  films,  prlnu  and  photographic 
archives  and.  In  history  or  historical  society 
museums,  many  original  manuscripts. 

The  function  ol  museum  libraries  Is  to 
serve  both  the  research  needs  of  the  museum 
staff  and  visiung  scholars,  and  the  mterests 
of  the  public.  UsuaUy  the  library  was  devel- 
oped primarily  to  serve  as  a  research  tool, 
but  public  demand  has  enl.-irged  Its  mission. 
CoUectlons  of  slides  and  fUms.  tor  Instance, 
are  maintained  chiefly  for  the  use  of  the 
public,  both  Inside  and  outside  the  museum. 
SchooU.  especially,  make  use  ol  vUusl  sl<U 
avaUable  from  museums. 

Ubrary  collections  In  museums  are  at- 
tracting wider  use  In  both  large  and  small 
Institutions.  Interllbrary  loans  have  Increased 
sharply.  These  loans  go  to  college  and  uni- 
versity libraries  In  most  of  the  50  states  for 
the  use  of  scholars  engaged  In  sclenUflc  re- 
search. And  demands  on  museum  libraries, 
large  or  small,  increase  when  neighboring 
colleges  expand  the  curriculum  or  the  lac- 
culty  in  subjects  In  which  the  museum  spe- 
cializes. 

Increasingly.  It  Is  realized  that  both  the 
scope  and  the  needs  ol  museum  libraries  re- 
quite re-examinatlon.  Moat  need  more  staff. 
Including  more  with  training  In  library  sci- 
ence and  higher  salaries.  In  many  museums 
the  libraries  need  better  quartets,  spe- 
cial funds  for  acquisition  of  bt»ks  and  other 
materlaU  essential  In  museum  research,  and 
environmental  controls  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve Horary  collections. 

Museum  libraries  of  the  future  will  be 
called  on  to  provide  services  that  lew  of  them 
are  equipped  to  provide  today  For  example, 
the  Clnclnniil  Science  Center  now  under 
construction  wUl  include  l.i  Its  library  spe- 
cial space  and  equipment  lor  the  viewing, 
cleaning  and  Inspection  of  slides  and  motion 
plccures.  and  lor  viewing  materials  on  video 
and  audio-tapes.  With  the  proliferation  ot 
electronic  devices  for  seeing  and  hearing,  the 
minimum  requirements  for  a  museum  library 
will  be  appreciably  higher  than  they  are  at 
present. 

5.   rMMCT   KCXDS 

The  Belmont  Conferees  on  Museum  Needs, 
after  survevlng  the  critical  situation  facing 
museums.  agrMd  that  ten  needs  should  have 
priority.  All  are  urgent  and  deserve  the  finan- 
cial support  of  the  Federal  Government. 

This  request  for  Federal  support  Is  on  the 
understanding- to  reiterate— that  museuins 
will  continue  to  receive  flnsnclal  support 
from  a  v.'»rlety  ot  local  sources,  private  aa 
well  as  public.  Museum  offldals  Intend  to 
sollc.t  increased  support  from  theselocal 
sources  They  do  not  assume  that  Federal 
funds  will  either  replace  existing  sources  of 
museum  funds  or  hear  most  of  the  burden. 
They  hope,  however,  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wlU  see  the  necesalty  for  sharing 
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In  the  absence  of  a  detailed  survey  ol  ihe 
flnanclal  needs  of  America's  6.000  muscumi — 
something  which  ha*  never  been  attempted— 
tbto  report  haa  sought  UlustraUve  data  from 
a  small  number  of  museums  beUeved  to  be 
representative.  Figures  given  here  are  there- 
fore in  moat  caaes  simply  a  clue  to  the  sums 
needed. 

Nationwide  services 
The  museums  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  are  great  na- 
Uonul  museums,  providing  nationwide  sen- 
Ice,  supported  almost  wholly  by  the  Federal 
Government.  But  it  seems  to  have  escaped 
notice  that  every  large  museum  In  the  United 
States,  and  many  smaller  ones.  aOso  provide 
naUonwlde  service  even  though  they  are 
not  called  "national." 

The  kind  and  degree  of  naUonwlde  serv- 
ice can  be  Illustrated  by  example.  A  national- 
ly Itnown  science  museum  flnds  that  of  lu 
total  attendance  ol  about  3  million  annually. 
only  20  per  cent  originates  locally,  the  re- 
mainder originating  in  every  Stale  In  the 
Union  and  in  several  foreign  countries.  Since 
the  research  resources  of  this  museum  are 
highly  valued  by  sclentlsu.  scholars  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  SUtes  and  from  abroad 
make  use  of  lt«  collections.  The  budget  of 
this  museum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  provided 
almost  wholly  by  local  sources. 

A  practical  and  fair  formula  for  allocat- 
ing national  funds  for  natlcnwlde  service  U 
needed.  In  the  museum  mentioned  above. 
It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  30  per 
cent  of  the  operating  budget  of  »1368.260 
Is  expended  directly  or  Indirectly  for  regional 
and  nationwide  service.  It  U  suggested  that 
a  reasonable  portion  of  this  expenditure  for 
naUonwlde  service  be  assumed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Obviously,  the  extent  to  which  American 
museums  provide  nationwide  senlce  varies  a 
great  deal.  Some  provide  little  or  none.  Others 
are  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  and 
development  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
to  the  educaUonal  system  of  the  United 
States. 

A  first  step  In  allocating  Federal  funds 
might  be  a  determination  by  each  museum 
of  the  proportion  of  Ms  operating  budget 
spent  on  regional  and  naUonwlde  services.  It 
would  then  be  reasonable  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  provide  grants  to  qualified 
museums  on  a  matching  basis. 

It  la  suggested  that  inltlaUy  Federal  granU 
totalling  between  »10  million  and  •IS  mil- 
lion be  made  avaUable  to  museums  on  a 
matching  basis  to  help  them  finance  regional 
and  nationwide  services. 

The  opportuniUos  for  creative  and  pro- 
ductive use  of  Federal  fimds  In  this  area  are 
very  great,  but  the  first  necessity,  whatever 
the  formula  adopted  Is  a  decision  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  that  It  is  in  the  nauonal 
interest  to  assume  a  reasonable  share  of  the 
oo6t  Of  the  nationwide  services  performed  by 
America's  museums. 

Compensation  for  services  provided  for  th» 
Federal  Oovemment 
^deral  programs  for  the  disadvantaged — 
Bead  Start,  Widening  Horizons.  Job  Corps, 
and  others — have  enlisted  the  services  of  mu- 
seums. Schools  and  school  boards  requesting 
such  services,  however,  have  In  many  in- 
stances failed  to  compensate  the  museums 
proportionately.  Rather  than  deny  service, 
the  museunus  have  used  their  own  local 
tunds,  at  the  expense  of  essential  museum 
tuncUons. 

Two  examples  will  Illustrate  the  problem. 
A  children's  musetmi  with  an  operaUng 
budget  of  •14O.000  this  past  year  provided 
services  valued  at  »66.O00  to  schools  receiving 
Federal  aid.  The  museum  received  compen- 
sation from  the  schools  in  the  amount  of 
•33.000.  This  left  an  expenditure  of  $42,000 
for  which  the  mwsetma  was  not  compensated. 
A  history  mtiseum  with  an  operating 
budget  of  a&OO.OOO  during  1967  provided 
•ervioee  valued  at  •33,000  to  schools  lecelT- 


Ing  Federal  aid.  The  museum  was  compen- 
sated lor  $7,000  of  Itfi  expenditures.  The  re- 
mainder, for  which  It  received  no  compen- 
sation, amounted  to  $36,000. 

Yet  requesui  from  schools  and  other  or- 
ganizations have  iDCTcased  each  year,  with 
the  cost  of  service  rising  about  16  per  cent 
annually  for  the  paet  three  yean. 

The  children's  muieum  has  the  faclllUes 
to  expand  service  to  schools  by  60  per  cent. 
but  It  can  only  do  this  as  additional  funds 
are  made  available.  The  history  museum  U 
at  the  saturation  point  and  must  expand  Its 
buUdlng  snd  lacllltles  If  It  la  to  provide  serv- 
ice to  more  schools.  Both  museums  have  had 
to  turn  down  requests  for  g\ilded  tours,  pro- 
grams In  schools,  field  trips  and  adult  edu- 
cation service  for  lack  of  funds. 

In  the  large  urban  museums  the  number 
of  individuals  served  In  anti-poverty  and 
other  Federal  programs  is  of  course  much 
larger,  and  so  are  the  museum's  unrelm- 
buraed  costs. 

What  has  disturbed  museum  officials  quite 
as  much  as  the  cost  has  been  the  failure  of 
school  authorities.  In  many  areas,  to  work 
closely  with  museums  In  planning  how  best 
to  utilize  museums  In  Federal  programs.  In 
general  the  museums  have  welcomed  the  Fed- 
eral programs  because  they  can  make  acces- 
sible to  mere  people  the  resources  museums 
possess.  Museum  staffs  have  great  skill  and 
sophistication  to  offer  In  Interpreting  mu- 
seum holdings  to  the  general  public  and  to 
schools.  The  FKMSlbUities  for  collaboration  be- 
tween school  and  museimi.  however,  have  not 
always  been  utilized. 

It  is  recognized  that  Stat*  education  agen- 
cies authorized  to  receive  Federal  funds 
have  the  power  to  insure  full  compensation 
for  services  rendered  by  museums,  and  that 
there  are  requirements,  particularly  under 
Title  in  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  to  encourage  joint  planning 
by  schools  and  museums- 

It  Is  urged,  therefore,  that  State  education 
agencies  be  required  to  implement  the  re- 
quirements of  existing  acts  In  r^ard  to  fuU 
compensation  and  effective  Joint  planning. 
Museum  buildings  and  facilities 
Earlier  In  this  report  It  waa  noted  that  the 
present  condition?  of  many  mtiseimi  build- 
ings and  facilities  waa  such  aa  to  require 
either  replacement  or  extensive  rehablUU- 
tlon. 

A  major  art  museum,  for  example,  housed 
m  a  handsome  building  surrounded  by  a 
park,  to  the  casual  visitor  is  a  vision  of  ele- 
gance and  luxury.  The  director  of  the  mu- 
seum is  more  impressed  with  the  building's 
deficiencies.  He  lists  them  as  follows:  no 
space  for  traveling  exhibits,  or  expanding 
collections,  or  showing  local  and  regional 
artlfita.  or  study -storage:  inadequate  office 
space:  no  air  conditioning  (to  preserve  works 
of  arU)  m  moat  of  the  building;  need  for 
renovation  In  30  out  of  80  goUerlos;  need  for 
outdoor  Ughtlng  and  buUdlng  changes  for 
security;  need  for  enlarged  wing  for  school 
and  class  use:  need  for  new  wing  for  exblbl- 
Uons  with  corresponding  offlce,  service,  stor- 
oge  and  work  space:  need  for  underground 
parking  space. 

For  several  years  no  funds  have  been  avail- 
able to  meet  any  of  the  needs  In  this  direc- 
tor's list.  He  has  "made  do"  by  sacrificing 
18.000  square  feet  of  exhibition  area  to  other 
usw,  and  by  numerous  other  ImproTlsaUona. 
The  result  la  Inefficiency  and  deteriorating 
service  to  the  pubUc. 

The  cost  to  tilts  museum  of  making  the 
capital  Improvements  listed  would  s^proxl- 
mate  $4  million.  Another  major  art  muaeum 
estimates  Its  needs  for  rehabilitation  at  $lJi 
million.  A  children's  museum  finds  it  must 
enlarge  its  building  at  a  cost  of  $300,000.  A 
science  museiun  is  in  the  midst  of  a  10-y«ar 
program  mvolving  an  expenditure  of  9J9£ 
million  (all  from  private  souroea).  of  which 
$11  million  Is  for  plant  construction  and  $4 
mllUoii  for  eqtiipment  and  exhibits. 
A   grant    total   of    capital   improrements 


needed  by  all  museums  Is  not  at  present 
available.  The  capital  outlay  by  Amerlr.an 
museums  during  the  period  of  1057-66 
amounted  to  an  average  of  $21.54  million  per 
year.'  This  was  far  below  needs. 

In  question  now  is  the  part  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  play.  During  the  19B7-65 
period  grant  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government  accounted  for  only  9.3  per  cent 
of  the  capital  outlay  by  museums,  all  tmder 
grants  from  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Private  sources  provided  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  this  period.  local  govern- 
mental sources  S4.7  per  cent,  municipal  bond 
issues  5  per  cent. 

If  museums  from  now  on  spend  as  much 
as  they  should  on  capital  Improvements,  the 
total  outiay  each  year  would  probably  be 
at  least  double  the  1957-65  average,  or  some- 
where In  the  neighborhood  of  $50  million. 
Privote  and  local  governmental  sources  wlU, 
it  Is  assumed,  continue  to  provide  a  substan- 
tial share  of  the  funds  needed.  Even  so,  they 
cannot  be  counted  on  for  double  the  sums 
they  now  provide  Museums  therefore  have  no 
recourse  but  to  request  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  help  by  making  avaUable  grants  for 
capltaJ  Improvement. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  866  colleges  and 
universities  during  the  five  years  ending  In 
1970  expect  a  capital  outlay  (excluding  stu- 
dent housing)  of  about  $14  btlUon.  or  $33 
bllUon  a  year  (see  page  44) .  It  Is  not  here  as- 
sumed that  Federal  appropriations  to  mu- 
seums for  capital  outiay  should  approach  in 
dollar  magnitude  the  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities.  Such  grants  should,  however,  be 
roughly  proportionate  to  the  needs,  and  If 
mode  on  a  matching  basis  they  could  serve  as 
an  incentive  to  private  donors. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  tiiat  the  Federal 
granta  to  museums  for  capital  improvements 
be  made  on  a  matching  basis  for  an  inltlai 
total  of  between  $15  mllUon  and  $25  miUlon. 
Museum  ataffa 
When  muaeimi  salaries  can  be  made  com- 
petitive with  thoee  of  comparable  institu- 
tions, tiie  chronic  problem  of  understaffing 
WlU  be  greaUy  eased.  It  will  not  disappear 
altogether,  however.  A  contributing  factor 
is  a  shortage  of  trained  people.  The  solu- 
tion, museum  professionals  agree,  is  more  In- 
service  training  for  workwa  now  on  muaeum 
stalls  and  more  museum  training  oppartunl* 
ties  in  colleges  and  universities  for  prospec- 
tive museum  personnel. 

Museums  themselves,  for  lock  of  funds, 
have  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  scratch 
the  surface  of  this  field.  Thotigh  some  60 
museums  and  universities  offer  museum 
training  courses,  the  number  of  feUowshlps 
available  is  severely  limited,  as  is  the  else  of 
each  stipend.  No  doubt  more  feUowshlps  and 
more  adequate  stipends  would  be  offered  If 
museum  salaries  and  working  conditions 
were  improved. 

The  Federal  Government  has  Involved  it- 
self to  some  extent  through  grants  aUocated 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Hu- 
manities and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. The  total  Federal  Involvement  to  date, 
however.  Is  very  smaU  in  relation  to  ttm 
need. 

EspeclaUy  needed  are  funds  for  more 
museum  internships  and  feUowshlps.  and 
for  more  Joint  university-museum  training 
courses. 

It  Is  suggested  that  Federal  grants  for  these 
purposes  InittaUy  be  wtt^iln  the  range  of 
$1  mUUon  to  $3  million  annuaUy. 

Program  rese!ttTCh  and  development 
The  sharpest  criticism  of  museums  today 
comes  from  museum  professionals.  They  are 
aware  of  the  inadequacies  in  museums  per- 
formance. Here  are  some  of  the  inadequacies 
they  believe  need  intensive  research. 

Some  muaeum  exhibits  make  no  Impres- 
sion on  viewer*  Why?  Tlme-wom  exhibit 
techniques  have  lost  their  usefulness.  What 
techniques   should   replace   them?   Museum 
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I  mriBl»  do  not  Know  With  nny  ctrtamty  what 
vl'l'.ors  expect  or  ■  museum  or  what  they 
actti2llv  get.  or  even — on  a  simpler,  me- 
chanlrii  le-.el— how  best  to  manage  v!»l- 
tor  traffic  within  the  muje\un. 

And  what  practical  steps  can  be  taken 
to  enable  muMunu  to  be  ol  greater  use  to 
scliooU  colleges  antl  universities?  Exactly 
what  'iioula  be  the  role  of  the  museum  In 
education?  What  must  urban  museums  do 
to  adipt  to  changing  relations  between  cen- 
tral c'ty  rnd  suburbs?  How  can  muaeutna 
best  make  their  resources  available  to  the 
dlsadTantaited  or  to  catnmunlties  remr>te 
from  them?  Is  It  better  to  establish  branch 
museums  »here  the  disadvantaged  H»e  or 
to  make  It  possible  for  them  to  visit  existing 
mu.«eums? 

These  are  a  few  of  the  practical  questions 
to  which  museum  people  need  answers  If 
museums  are  to  serve  the  public  ndec-uately 
and  live  up  to  their  potential.  No  one  has 
answers  to  them  tndoy.  It  should  he  possible 
to  determine  them  by  systematic.  Imagina- 
tive research.  The  resulu  would  be  of  value 
to  the  public  and  to  museums  of  every 
cutegory. 

Mu'-um  directors  queried  for  the  purposes 
of  this  report  estimate  that  the  cost  of  such 
rr-earch  over  a  Sve-year  period  would  be  In 
the  nelghbi-rhood  of  »1  mliUon  the  first  year, 
rising  to  81.5  million  in  the  third,  declining 
to  »1  million  m  the  Btth  year  The  support 
of  the  Federal  Government  Is  requested  for 
this  research. 


T^areling  exhibits 
A  public  libra-TT  system  m  a  metropolitan 
center  may  Include  as  many  as  50  branch 
libraries.  Boolcs  are  put  within  reach  of  the 
t.tal  population  of  the  area  This  is  not  true 
of  the  paintings,  the  !«!torlc  and  scientific 
cbjects  m  museums.  There  are  very  tew 
branch  museums  m  tSe  United  SUtea. 

An  obvious  reason  Is  the  cost  of  building 
and  properlv  malntainlni!  branches  A  sec- 
ond reason  Is  the  difficulty  and  the  Inad- 
vlsiblUtv  of  apUttms  up  valuable  coUectlona. 
A  third  reason  is  the  scarcity  of  masterworks 
of  an  and  cermln  caKgorles  of  historic  and 

•clentlftc  objects.  

As  an  alternative  to  branch  museums  trav- 
eUng  eihlbila  have  been  developed.  MMy 
museums  participate  In  providing  them.  The 
Smithsonian,  for  Instance,  has  104  exhibits 
on  the  road  at  this  time.  Some  portray  faceu 
of  science,  some  deal  with  technological  de- 
velopments of  wide  Interest,  some  are  con- 
cerned with  history.  All  are  booked  far  In 
advance.  All  require  the  services  of  highly 
skilled  exhibit  techjuclans  and  professional 
curators  in  their  preparation.  They  are  there- 
fore a  heavy  drain  on  a  museum  statf. 

Putting  together  a  traveling  exhibit  of 
works  of  art  presents  special  problems  There 
IS  alwavs  the  rUk  of  damage  In  shipping  a 
wcrk  oi  art.  or  In  dlspLvylng  It  In  a  place 
where  control  of  temperature  and  humidity 
la  unsatisfactory  and  security  a  gamble. 

It  Is  common  practice  for  art  musaums, 
however,  to  keep  part  of  their  collections  out 
on  loan  to  other  museums,  when  they  are 
equipped  to  provide  adequ.ite  care.  This  of- 
fers an  ever-viider  audience  for  works  of  art. 
And  with  most  Americana  "on  wheels."  It  1» 
theoretlcaUy  poaslble  tor  all  who  wlah  to 
enjoy  a  painting  to  travel  to  the  muaeum 
where  It  Is  on  exhibit. 

There  could  be  many  more  such  Inter- 
mtiaeum  loans  If  Federal  funds  were  avail- 
able to  supplement  and  share  the  expense  of 
packing,  shipping  and  insuring  works  of  art. 
These  costs  have  risen  to  the  point  where 
neither  Urge  nor  amaU  muaeuma  can  afford 
to  arrange  as  many  Inter-mujeum  loans  aa 
they  should.  k,,,.. 

Tlie  fact  remains,  despite  mass  mobility, 
that  exhlbltlooa  In  mujauma  do  not  reach 
parte  of  the  country  where  there  are  no 
muaeumi^  nor  do  they  t««ch  tboae  segments 
of  the  popuutlon  which  ace  not  mobile. 


s-jme  form  of  traveling  exhibit  Is  a  poaslble 
s*:lutlan. 

This  solution  requires  btilldlnga  and  per- 
Fonnel  equlpp^'l  to  care  fur  and  Interpret 
exhlblU.  It  bas  been  suggmted  that  the 
problem  would  be  solved  by  esUibllshlng  re- 
ceiving centers  for  exhibitions  throughout 
t'lc  country,  so  that  traveling  exhibits  c-uld 
be  dr.twti  Irjr;  such  centers  for  clrcula- 
lii  n  m  areas  not  now  served  by  museums. 

A  prototype  of  this  system  Is  under  devel- 
opment In  Pennsylvania  by  the  State  Bureau 
of  Museums.  Fourteen  centers  will  act  as 
clearing-houses  tc  circulate  some  900  porta- 
ble exhibits  to  schools  throughout  the  State, 
aa  scon  as  fund:;  under  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act  are  made  available. 
This  project  is  known  as  Project  AIME.  which 
being  interpreted  means  Audiovisual  In- 
structive Museum  Eshlblu. 

Whether  a  national  system  of  ra^elvlug 
centers  for  traveling  exhibits  Is  the  t>est  way 
to  meet  national  needs  Is  Impoaslble  to  deter- 
mine without  much  more  study  and  ex- 
perimentation. It  Is  suggested  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  make  between  »500.000  and 
II  million  available  for  such  study  and 
esperimentatlon. 

jlfoss  media 
It  IS  probably  fair  to  say  that  most  mu- 
seums have  not  made  the  use  of  mass  media 
as  they  should  have.  In  either  their  own 
interest  or  that  of  the  public.  Press  and 
radio,  of  cour--e,  have  long  been  cotmted  on 
to  announce  museum  acquisitions  and  pro- 
grams, since  the  museums'  own  publications 
reach  only  a  limited  audience.  Slides  and 
film  strips  are  widely  distributed  to  schools 
and  special-Interest  groups.  But  other  and 
newer  techniques  are  employed  by  relatively 
few  museums. 

A  television  camera,  for  Instance,  can  dis- 
play the  resources  of  a  museum  to  mUlions 
week  alter  week  at  relatively  low  cost  per 
viewer.  Pew  of  the  nations  6.000  museums 
make  regular  use  of  television.  The  explano- 
tlon  Is  that  though  the  cost  per  viewer  Is  low, 
the  coet  per  museum  la  much  man  than 
meet  musetim  budgeu  can  stand. 

One  of  the  few  museums— an  art  mu- 
seum—which telecaats  regtllarly  from  lu 
exhibit  halls  had  to  prepare  tor  it  by  spend- 
ing »100,000  Installing  power  outlets  and 
camera  connections,  then  acquiring  a  trained 
staff  and  allocating  about  M5,000  annually 
for  TV  shows.  Offlclala  of  this  museum  arc 
convinced  that  the  dividends  In  the  form  of 
large  audiences  every  week  more  than  Justify 
the  cost.  The  weekly  audience,  through  a  neu 
work  of  educational  stationa.  U  well  up  In 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  By  contrast, 
weekly  attendance  at  the  museum  Itaelf  av- 
erages only  about  15,000, 

The  dllBculty  Is  that  so  few  muaeuma  con 
afford  1100.000  to  InsUU  TV  facilities,  or 
have  a  stall  trained  in  TV  techniques,  or  can 
budget  «35,000  a  year  to  prepare  TV  ahowa-- 
unleaa  they  reduce  other  eaeentlal  expendi- 
tures and  services. 

The  introduction  of  EVB  (Electronic  Video 
Becordlngl.  mentioned  on  page  *2,  however, 
promlaes  to  add  greatly  to  the  media  re- 
sources open  to  museums  and  at  less  cost 
than  present  television  programs. 

What  la  needed  by  moat  mnseuma.  If  they 
are  to  use  mass  media  to  reach  more  people. 
Is  money  for  oxperlmenutlon  and  for  guid- 
ance by  experu  In  the  media.  The  Federal 
Oovemments  declared  Interest  In  educa- 
tional possibilities  of  museums. 

ft  is  suggcstei  that  an  initUI  ollocatlon 
o/  tl  mlUUm  be  prodded  /or  expermmta- 
tum  m  telroWon  snd  other  moss  medu  by  a 
small  number  of  selected  miueumi. 
Basic  reaearch  and  publication 
It  Is  In  ttnanclng  basic  research  that  the 
Fkdsral  Government  haa  In  the  past  been 
most  helpful  to  museums.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  has  been  especially  ac- 


tive, with  grants  to  more  thsu  200  museums 
(including  botanical  gardens  and  herbarU 
urns)  lor  a  total  In  excess  of  »4  mllhon  a 
year.  In  the  main  theae  grauta  h.ive  gone  to 
finance  research  In  natural  science  museums, 
with  smaller  grants  to  history  museums.  Art 
museums  ha.e  yet  to  beneSt  to  any  slgnifl- 
cinl  extent  from  Federal  grants. 

Federal  support  of  basic  research  In  mu- 
seums 1>  lu  line  with  a  trend  that  began 
alter  World  W.ir  II.  In  1958.  NSF  atatlsucs 
show  total  Federal  obllgauons  for  basic  re- 
search amounted  to  $201  million.  By  1984 
the  total  came  to  »1.782  million.  The  ahart 
of  this  total  allocated  to  museums  has  re- 
mained at  modest  levels. 

It  seems  generally  agreed  that  Federal 
support  for  basic  research  will  be  necess.iry 
Indeanitely.  and  that  some  planned  expan- 
sion Is  In  order:  If  so,  museums  making  their 
resources  available  for  such  research  will  re- 
quire funds  for  new  research  faciutles,  per- 
manent equipment,  and  Improvement  In  the 
storage,  documentation  and  acoesslblUty  of 
collections,  as  well  as  funds  for  salaries. 

In  the  Judgment  of  directors  oi  represent- 
ative history  and  science  museums,  assum- 
ing a  Bve-year  program  of  Increased  alloca- 
tions, the  added  expenditures  for  research 
In  science  and  history  museums  should  ap- 
proximate »6  nulllon  in  the  first  year.  »11 
million  in  the  second,  and  $19  million  five 
years  hence.  .    ., 

What  Is  needed  now  is  to  determine  both 
the  direction  this  expanded  research  program 
should  take  and  the  relative  share  In  Duanc- 
ing  it  to  he  assumed  by  the  museums  and 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment 

ft  1.1  a-uggatcd  that  the  National  Science 
roundatton.  6ecai.se  o/  its  experience  in  sup- 
porting viuifum  research,  could  be  particu- 
larly helpful  in  this  determination.  In  addi- 
tion, it  is  urged  that  adequate  funds  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Arts  and  Humanities  En- 
dowments to  enable  them  to  bnng  to  the  dis- 
ciplines within  their  purview  the  tifalily 
icWcft  fic  IVaHonof  Science  Foundation  hoj 
broujlit  fo  <he  sciences  served  by  mtiseumj. 
Conscrialion  and  restoration 
The  task  of  conserving  and  restoring  the 
nillUons  of  objects  In  Americas  6,000  mu- 
seums IS  an  enormous  one  Art  museums  have 
perhaps  the  most  acute  conservation  prob- 
lem, and  are  most  conscious  of  it.  Many  of 
the'  smaller  history  mtiseimis,  where  the 
problem  is  also  acute,  seem  least  able  to  do 
anvthlng  about  It. 

A  curator  of  wide  experience  recently  sum- 
marized the  situation,  as  he  has  found  It. 
this  way:  "I  question  whether  even  a  small 
percentage  of  the  museums  In  this  country 
are  doing  anything  more  than  presiding  over 
the  steady  deterioration  of  that  which  they 
have  been  Instituted  to  preserve." 

In  part  this  situation  exists  because  physi- 
cal facilities  for  conserving  museum  objects 
are  Inadequate.  Some  means  of  controlling 
temperature  and  humidity  Is  essential  If 
paintings  and  aging  historical  objects  are  to 
be  preserved.  It  is  less  of  a  problem  in  > 
science  museum,  but  there,  too.  extremes  of 
icmperattire  and  humidity  or  high  concen- 
tration of  sulfur  dioxide  In  the  air  can.  for 
example,  cause  Irreparable  damage  to  an  In- 
sect collection. 

One  solution,  mentioned  earUer,  U  environ- 
mental control — control  of  temperature, 
humidity  and  sir  pollution  through  air 
conditioning.  Some  museums  have  part  of 
their  buildings  air  conditioned,  but  few  mu- 
seuriis  have  been  able  to  afford  It  for  all  their 
exhibition  and  storage  areas. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  more  to  the  problem 
than  this,  however.  Many  museums  lack  a 
systemauc  program  of  conservation  and 
restoration,  and  even  those  that  have  such 
programs  have  uemendotjs  backlogs  of  ob- 
jects nseding  preservation.  There  Is,  at  the 
same  Ume,  a  shortage  of  trained  conservators, 
sod  f •cUltles  for  more  ars  Uudsqust*.  Fln»l- 


ly.  there  Is  urgent  need  for  research  In  con- 
serration  techniques. 

In  I95S  a  handful  of  art  museums,  con- 
scious that  most  Individual  museums  could 
not  cope  with  their  problems  of  conservation 
Ri:d  restoration,  organised  the  Intermuseum 
Conservation  Association.  Member  museums 
needing  conservation  services  request  them 
of  the  ICA  laboratory,  operated  by  a  small 
staff  of  highly  trained  people.  The  cost  to 
each  member  museum  Is  in  this  way  kept 
within  bounds. 

The  facilities  of  the  ICA  laboratory  are 
limited,  however.  Membership  In  the  Asso- 
ciation Is  correspondingly  small.  For  most 
museums  on  severely  limited  operating 
budgets  adequate  conservation  remains  a 
distant  goal,  only  a  large  museum  with  an 
operating  budget  In  excess  of  tJOO.OOO  can 
Justify  establishing  lis  own  conservation 
laboratory — If  It  can  locate  trained  person- 
nel to  operate  it. 

It  IS  clear  that  any  attack  on  the  conser- 
vation problem  of  muieuma  must  l>e  long 
term  and  gradual  The  problem  will  not  be 
resolved  quickly.  If  it  Is  ever  to  be  solved. 
the  support  of  the  Federal  Government  will 
b«  indispensable. 

Funds  are  needed  for  the  following  pur 


Is  admirably  suited  to  organizing  and  stor- 
ing In  highly  accessible  form  vest  amounts 
of  Information.  Moreover,  thanks  to  new 
techniques.  It  now  Is  possible  to  construct  » 
computer-directed  archive  to  accommodate 
any  type  of  record  (whether  textu&l  or  vis- 
ual) which  museums  use. 

A  first  step  toward  the  creation  of  a  com- 
prehensive Information  system  is  being  taken 
by  the  Museum  Computer  Network  project, 
sponsored  by  a  consortium  of  25  art  muse- 
ums throughout  the  United  states  Now  In 
Ito  second  year,  the  project  Is  laying  the 
groundwork  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
t:onal  data  bank  of  public  art  collections  by 
conducting  an  Intensive  study  leading  to 
the  design  and  Implementation  of  the  kind 
of  system  required.* 

The  Smithsonian's  Museum  of  Natural 
History  is  undertaking  a  related  project 
which  may  ultimately  serve  as  the  model  for 
an  Information  system  embracing  sclencs 
museum  resources. 

The  Museum  Computer  Network  project 
and  the  Smithsonian's  pilot  project  are  mod- 
est beglrmlngs.  The  fact  has  to  be  faced  that 
to  design,  develop  and  operate  computer- 
based  banks  for  all  American  museums  will 
cost   millions   of   dollars.   Much  careful  re- 


aocredltatlon.  How  many  of  the  nation's  6,000 
or  so  museums  today  meet  acceptable  stand- 
ards is  unknown.  If  attentiAnce  is  the  cri- 
terion, the  number  of  museums  In  position  to 
qualify  is  small,  as  the  statistics  on  page  4  of 
tills  report  Indicate,  Attendance,  however,  Is 
not  In  Itself  a  conclusive  criterion.  It  la  tlr- 
gent  that  the  American  Association  of  Mu- 
seums and  its  member  institutlous  develop 
and  agree  upon  acceptable  criteria  and  meth- 
ods of  accrediting  museums. 

To  dale,  the  Federal  Government  has 
shoA'n  more  Interest  in  science  museums 
than  In  those  concerned  with  art  or  history. 
This  Is  because  the  res«arch  functions  of 
science  museums  parallel  the  research  In- 
terests of  numerous  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  Funds  are  allocated  to  mu- 
seums for  research  by  the  National  Science 
Fountlatlon  and  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies.  Between  these  agencies  and 
museums  a  collaborative  system  has  evolved 
gradually  and  logically.  It  is  an  arrangement 
that  Is  in  the  Interest  of  both  the  Federal 
Government  and  museums.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  disrupt  it  and  many  reasons  to  con- 
tinue It. 

A  similar  well-funded  relationship  for  all 
museums  should  be  developed  within  the 
Office  of  Education  and  the  Endowments  for 


poses:  (1,  scientific  research  on  methodsof     ««ch  -''^«peVoTma"in'™Iyst";^'  ^^      "^'  ^"  -"  Humanities  to  involve  art  and 


conservation  m  museuma.  (2)  laboratory 
faculties,  and  equipment  and  staff  for  8uch 
research.  l3l  programs  to  train  and  develop 
muteum  conse^^■a:ors.  and  (*)  the  purchase 
of  conacrvation  services  by  those  musetuns 
which  cannot  have  their  own  laboratory 
larlUtles. 

It  Is  suggested  thai  Federal  funds  totaUng 
between  »750.000  and  »i;J50.000  toe  made 
available  Initially  on  a  matching  basis  so  that 
10  regional  conservation  centers  may  b< 
eotebU^hcd. 

A  museum  computer  network 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  pro- 
vide adequate  access  lo  our  vast  public  col- 
IccUons  of  art,  sclenuflc  and  historical  ma- 
terial or  to  fulfill  the  intensified  demands 
made  of  ihem  for  information  by  a  society 
attuned  to  higher  thresholds  of  knowledge. 
The  more  difficult  Is  la  to  confront  the  ac- 
tual objecu  in  our  museum  collections,  the 
more  valuable  the  information  about  them 
becomes.  While  there  Is  a  ttnltc  Umlt  to  the 
number  of  visitors  that  can  be  accommo- 
dated in  a  museum's  galleries  on  a  given  day. 
the  public  which  may  address  itself  to  our 
dominion  of  information— through  the  use 
of  new  communications  technology— Is  the- 
oretically unlimited. 

The  demand  for  the  information  which 
our  museimiB  contain  U  far  beyond  their 
present  capabilities  to  supply.  America's  mu- 
seums have  amassed,  and  continue  to  ac- 
quire, an  astounding  number  of  objects — 
with  the  attendant  accumulation  of  in- 
creasing amoxints  of  Information  about 
them.  Yet  they  are  unable  to  make  proper 
use  cf  this  growing  store  of  data  because 
their  present  methods  of  recording  and  re- 
trieving information  concerning  their  col- 
lections are  antiquated  ond  InefBclent. 

Tha  problem  confronting  the  Smlthao- 
nlan's  Museum  of  Natural  History  lllustr»t«B 
the  situation.  This  museum  has  60  million 
specimens  In  96  major  scientific  collections. 
One  of  these— not  the  largest— la  a  crus- 
tacean coUectlon  of  half  a  million  objects 
occupying  10>/ii  miles  ol  shelves.  But  the  col- 
lection Is  almost  valueless  for  purposes  of  re- 
search or  teaching  because  the  reglatratlon 
and  caulogulng  of  informaUon  daicrlptlve 
of  It  la  years  behind  the  need  for  the  mate- 
rlalln  quastlon." 

What  Is  true  In  this  one  museum  la  true 
In  greater  or  lesser  degree  In  almost  every 
musetim  In  the  country,  whether  ita  field  la 
science  or  art  or  hlstorj. 

A  soluUon  to  the  InformaUon  management 
problem  eiliU  In  the  ImaglnaUve  applica- 
tion of  computer  technology.  The  computer 


created.  The  work  now  In  progress  is  a  start, 
but  it  tc  on  much  too  limited  a  scale.  It  is 
urgent  that  funds  be  made  available  at  an 
early  date  so  that  museums  may  proceed 
with  the  preliminary  Investigation  and  ex- 
perimentation needed. 

It  i$  therefore  s-uggeited  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  a  minimum  of  $1  mil- 
lion  on  a  matching  bcuis  to  help  museuma 
design  and  develop  computerized  «y«(ef7M  for 
the  efficient  storage  and  retrieval  of  in- 
fcfimation. 

S.     A     MECHANISM     FOR     Pn31»AL     StTPPOaT 

Once  the  Inderal  Government  decides  as  a 

matter  of  policy  to  provide  financial  support 
for  museums  as  It  does  for  other  ed>^cational 
institutions,  what  governmental  machinery 
does  it  use?  What  agency  or  agencies  can 
most  logically  and  efficiently  implement  the 
policy? 

For  years  museums  naturally  have  had  a 
close  working  relationship  with  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution.  The  Smithsonian,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  a  channel  for  massive  Fed- 
eral funds.  Such  Federal  grants  as  have  been 
made  have  come  mainly  from  the  National 
Science  Foundation  and  from  certain  other 
discipline-oriented  departments  or  agencies. 
The  Office  of  Education  also  haa  been  In- 
volved through  Its  support  of  schools  and 
other  educational  instlturlons.  Increasingly 
the  National  Endowments  for  the  Arts  and 
Humanities  have  become  concerned  with  the 
problems  and  needs  of  museuma,  but  they 
have  yet  to  receive  funds  commensurate  with 
the  needs. 

At  present  there  is  no  single  Federal  agency 
which  concerns  itself  with  museunis  and  also 
allocates  funds  lo  them.  There  Is.  however. 


history  museums.  Still  other  research  po- 
tenUalltles  exist  in  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation. 

It  Is  urged  that  all  agencies  oriented  to 
such  disciplines  aa  art.  history  or  science 
review  the  support  now  going  to  museums 
and  seek  means  of  strengthening  this  sup- 
port. It  Is  also  urged  that  existing  teglsle- 
tlon  be  amended  to  permit  support  to  mu- 
seums which  are  active  In  program  areas 
coincident  to  the  intent  of  the  legtstatlon 
but  from  which  support  museums  are  now 
barred  by  the  specifics  of  the  leglalatlon; 
further,  that  similar  amendments  in  tax  laws 
and  regulations  be  made  to  remove  provi- 
sions discriminatory  to  muacums  (see  pages 

s^-4o^. 

While  U  is  true  that  mxiseums  ore  men- 
tioned along  with  other  educational  institu- 
tions In  some  existing  legislation,  the  men- 
tion bas  gone  almost  unnoticed.  As  a  prac- 
tical matter  It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  for  a 
museum  to  obtain  any  of  the  benefits  of 
Federal  legislation  enacted  in  the  Interesu 
of  educational  institutions. 

Needs  common  f  o  oU  museumj 

Grants  for  research  do  not  meet  all  the 
needs  of  museums,  as  preceding  pages  of 
this  report  make  plain.  There  ore  other 
priority  needs,  and  they  are  common  to  all 
museums  whether  their  field  is  art  or  lilatory 
or  science. 

For  example:  museimu  have  problems  of 
building  maintenance,  rehabilitation  and 
construction.  They  have  the  problem  of  con- 
ducting educational  programs  which  extend 
from  the  pre-school  age  to  the  graduate  level 
and  beyond.  Museums  have  the  problem  In- 
herent in  acquiring  and  preserving  collec- 
tions   and     making    them     accessible     for 


a  n  on -govern  mental  organization  which  has     scholarly  use.  Museiuns  face  the  problem  of 


served  'museimis  for  63  years.  This  is  the 
American  Association  of  Museums — the  only 
national  organization  representing  all  the 
categories  of  institutions  making  up  the 
museum  field.  It  is  a  non-profit  educational 
organization  maintamed  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare and  advancement  of  museuma  as  educa- 
tional Institutions,  as  agencies  of  sclentlflc 
and  academic  research,  and  as  cultural  cen- 
ters. Consideration  might  well  be  given  to 
ways  in  which  the  American  Asaoclatlon  of 
Museums  could  serve  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment in  its  relations  with  museums. 

One  Important  way  In  which  the  Aasoolo- 
tlon  could  be  helpful  would  be  the  develop- 
ment of  museum  standards  and  methods  at 


■  See  Appendix  lor  more  det«Ued  UiXarm»- 
tlon. 


caring  for  millions  of  visitors— accommodat- 
ing them  in  galleries  and  exhibition  halls, 
providing  them  with  Information,  che^ 
rooms,  food,  lounges,  toilets,  and  parking 
space — if  possible. 

These  problems  common  to  most  museums 
are  so  diverse,  and  they  omild  Involve  ao 
many  Federal  agencies,  that  to  divide  re- 
sponsibility for  them  among  all  the  agencies 
which  might  be  concerned  would  probably 
not  serve  the  Interest  of  either  the  museums 
or  the  Oovemment.  It  might  be  wise,  even- 
tually, to  make  one  agency  responsible  for 
disbursing  those  Federal  funds  appropriated 
for  the  common  needs  of  museums. 

Such  an  agency  could  loglcaUy  be  a  unit 
withm  a  new  Federal  Department,  a  Depwt- 
ment  of  Cultural  Affairs.  wbiA  has  been  sug- 
gested as  the  ultimate  solution  to  the  m\il- 
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tiplTing  problem,  at  the  Federal  reUtlomhlp 
w  the  cultural  W.  of  th.  n»tlon.  An  In- 
CTcMlng  number  of  people  have  proposed  tfie 
eetabluJOment  of  such  a  department.  It  Is  » 
i;oposal  which  other  notions  much  concern«l 
ibout  cultural  aBata  have  put  «"<>.««•"■ 
For  the  present  this  report  suggesta  that 
the  existing  machinery  of  the  Ff »  9°': 
ernment  he  employed  to  meet  the  urgent 
needs  of  museums.  There  Is  aJready  ^  me 
boom  a  National  Museum  Act.  There  are  Mv- 
eral  Federal  Departments  and  agencies  which 
CM  allocate  funds  to  museums.  ™re  are 
other  departments  and  agencies  which  could 
make  funds  available  to  museums  It  existing 
legislation  were  emended. 

The  National  Museum  Act 
consider  first  the  Smithsonian  and  the  Na- 
tional Museum  Act.  Within  the  Smlthwnlan 
the  united  states  National  Museum  Is  the 
unit  entirely  oriented  towards  cooperation 
with  other  museums  and  their  assoclatlona 
Its  purpose  Is  to  work  cooperatively  with 
musiuSlroteaslonaU  In  the  United  3t.t« 
TnTab^d  to  mcrease  the  effectiveness  of 
mawums  In  the  performance  of  their 
•cholarlT  and  public  functions. 
'  The  Smithsonian  has  not.  however,  hao 
massive  funds  or  grants  to  distribute  to  mu- 
seums for  faciutle.  or  acquisitions  or  for 
the  support  of  continuing  museum  programs. 
Whetheror  not  It  might  be  assigned  such 
rwponslbUltles  m  the  future.  It  Is  clear  that 
a  number  of  the  need,  relating  to  museum.. 
as  museums,  can  be  addressed  immediately 
under  the  National  Museum  Act. 

This  is  said  because  there  are  other  serv- 
ices to  museums  which  the  Smithsonian  ha. 
long  performed  and  which  might  well  be 
expanded.  Long  before  there  was  a  National 
MuMum  Act  the  Smithsonian  was  support- 
ing service  programs  responsive  to  wide  mu- 
seSm  needs.  Joseph  Henry,  the  J"'  S^L'^ 
Unr  orgmnued  th»  InMmmtlonal  exchange 
o'  information  and  publications  between  in- 
stitutions and  museum  professionals.  He  gave 
grants  for  Beld  work  to  non-SmlthKinlan 
anthropologl.'its  and  pubUshed  the  works  of 
others.  Successive  administrations  have  com- 
•jnued  the  Smlthsonlans  concern  with  hroao 
museum  problem.. 

At  various  time*  the  Federal  Government 
ha»  asked  the  Smithsonian  to  engage  Itseli 
m  programs  benefiting  museums  One  of 
these  is  the  program  to  use  blocked  funds 
for  educational  purposes  in  exceM-currency 
countries.  This  Utter  program  Involved  grant. 
in  fiscal  1969  providing  the  doUar  equivalent 

of  JI.230.000.  

The  National  Museum  Act  confirm,  the 
tradition  of  museum  services  performed  by 
the  Smithsonian  and  names  the  National 
Muieum  to  carry  them  on  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  museuma  of  the  country.  To  date 
the  congress  ha.  not  made  approprUUons 
to  implement  the  Act.  An  approprlaUon  of 
at  least  »1  million  for  the  first  year  1.  e«Mi|- 
tlal.  When  an  appropriation  la  made  avaU- 
ahle.  as  the  authors  of  this  report  urge  the 
American  AsMclatlon  of  Museums  and  It. 
member  Insytutlons  can  make  more  rapid 
prosnM  in  eetabUahlog  muMum  .tandard. 
aiid  methods  of  accreditation,  can  aid  experi- 
ments with  museum  consortiums  and  mutual 
2.^slstancc  projects,  and  can  help  muMum. 
evaluate  and  Improve  the  educational  value 
of  their  programs. 

Amendtnii  eilating  leslslofion 
Before  the  Federal  Government  can  meet 
adequately  the  needs  of  muKum.  It  wUl 
be  necessary  to  amend  certain  statutes.  A. 
pointed  out.  many  Federal  programs  In  aid 
of  educational  institution,  do  not  permit  dl- 
reo  grant  support  to  museums,  Thl.  1.  true 
of  programs  administered  under  all  or  mo^ 
titles  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Higher 
Secondary  Facilities  Act,  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act.  Educational  Pro- 
feeslona  Development  Act.  National  DefenM 
Education  Act.  Ubrary  Service  and  Construo- 
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tlon  Act.  and  Federal  Property  and  *amlnl»- 
uatlve  Services  Act.  ..-.^ 

It  Ls  exceedingly  Important  that  qualified 
museums  be  recognized  as  Institutions  of 
higher  education  equally  as  eligible  for  direct 
Federal  doUar  support  as  are  their  degree- 
granting  university  partners.  This  Federal 
policy  should  be  established  by  Congressional 
hearings,  by  changes  In  existing  legislation  In 
aid  of  higher  education,  and  by  demonswa- 
tlon  to  the  administrators  of  fund-granting 
agencies  that  museum,  are  Institution,  of 
htgher  education  eligible  for  direct  support. 
Amendments  to  Acts  concerned  with  Ee- 
mentari'  and  Secondary  Education  should 
also  be  made  to  permit  financial  support  to 
those  museums  which  provide  educational 
programs  at  school  levels.  Such  amendments 
could  go  some  distance  toward  meeting  the 
common  needs  of  all  museums. 

The  authors  of  this  report,  however,  while 
intimately  famUlar  with  the  present  condi- 
tion and  needs  of  museums,  and  while  con- 
fident that  their  report  sums  up  the  present 
condition  and  needs  of  museums,  do  not  feel 
competent  to  draft  amendments  to  Federal 
statutes  or  to  advise  the  Federal  Government 
on  how  best  to  meet  1«  obligations  to  mu- 
seums ,4,, 

The  museum  representatives  responsible 
for  this  report  therefore  urge  the  Federal 
Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  to 
pursue  Its  Interest  In  mu-seums  and  to  In- 
augurate studies  designed  to  develop  specific 
prMKOaU  to  amend  legislation  In  the  Inter- 
ests of  museums.  In  such  studies  representa- 
tives of  the  American  Association  of  Mu- 
seums will  be  glad  to  be  of  sMlstance. 
tn  summary 
In  conclusion,  the  Committee  on  Museum 
Needs  submit,  the  following  recommenda- 

That  the  National  Museum  Act  be  funded 
with  an  appropriation  of  at  least  >1  million 
tor  the  first  year; 

That  grants  to  museums  from  Federal  ne- 
partmenu  and  agencies  already  concerned 
with  museums  be  sharply  Increased,  specifi- 
cally the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
the  National  Endowment  tor  the  Humani- 
ties, the  US.  omce  of  Education,  and  the 
National  Science  Foundation: 

That  the  Federal  Government,  as  a  matter 
of  basic  policy,  recognlxe  museuma  a.  educa- 
tional Institutions,  working  In  formal  affllla- 
tloQ  with  elementary,  secondary,  graduate 
and  undergraduate  level   Institutions: 

That  the  Federal  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities.  In  furtherance  of  the  alxjve 
basic  policy,  be  asked  to  study  the  problem. 
of  museums  further  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations with  reference  to  existing  legula- 
tlon  to  the  end  that  the  Federal  Government 
may  meet  Its  obligations  to  museums; 

That  this  report  be  published  for  the  In- 
formation and  UM  of  all  those  concerned 
about  the  future  of  muaeum.. 


Arrmma 

■BIPOET   0»  THI   COMHIMIOtlll'S   COMIUTIXI 

ON    Musmu   RtaovmctB,"   UNivDiarrT   o» 

THI  Stati  of  Niw  Toax,  Stati  Educahom 

DxpAmTMlKT.  Niw  Took  Stati  MxraitrM  and 

SCHNCI  Sovici  (19«) 

"The  Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York  1. 

able  to  offer  organized  teaching  Mrvlce  to 

only  one-third  of  the  tcbool  children  who 

visit  daUy. 

■The  American  MuMum  of  Natural  Hlatory. 
Department  of  BducaUon.  u  currently  turn- 
ing  down  requert.  for  teaching  wrvlce  lor 
an  average  of  1,000  children  In  Khool  group, 
each  day  of  the  year.  A  much-needed  lecture 
Krlea  for  high  school  student,  on  biology, 
earth  Klence,  and  aoclal  .tudle.  ha.  been 
dlMontmued.  All  requMt.  from  out-of-town 
groups  for  gtUdance  MTTlce  are  refused.  AU 
requesu  for  circulating  exhibit,  from  New 
Tor»  State  acbooU,  except  for  Khools  In  New 


York  City,  are  refuaed.  Bequeiu  for  weekend 
workshop,  for  natural  science  teachers  con- 
not  be  fulfilled.  Bequests  for  educational 
nubUcatlons  needed  by  teachers  to  make 
their  use  of  the  museum's  resource,  more 
meanlnglul  cannot  be  filled. 

"The  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  Is  forced 
to  turn  down  one-third  to  one-half  ox  aU 
requests  from  group,  for  gallery  guidance 
and  must  turn  down  all  requesu  for  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  guidance  from  groups.  At 
certain  times  of  peak  attendance,  whole  gal- 
leries must  be  closed.  Half  of  the  request. 
received  for  lectures  for  high  school  student, 
must  be  refused.  Talks  given  by  stoH  mem- 
bers at  the  public  high  schools  have  been 
mopped.  Requeats  for  publications  from 
young  children  and  requests  lor  circulating 
exhibit,   and   circulating   films   are    turned 

down.  

■Despite  the  growing  demands  on  museum, 
to  participate  In  educational  television  pro- 
grams, both  the  MetropoUtan  Museum  of  Art 
ind  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory  report  that,  because  of  lack  ot  stall  and 
funds,  they  caimot  comply. 

"At  the  Rochester  MuMUm  of  Aru  and 
Sciences,  the  educational  staff  In  1B61  gove 
class  and  lecture  Instruction  to  17,346  chU- 
dren  in  539  groups  (38  percent  from  RochM- 
wr  33  per  cent  from  the  county  outside  the 
city  and  31  per  cent  from  outside  the  coun- 
ty) ■  but  because  of  limited  staff,  an  addi- 
tional 3.000  children  who  came  to  the  mu- 
seum could  not  receive  Instruction.  Lackj^ 
fund,  has  forced  the  muMum  to  turn  down 
requests  from  teachers  and  the  general  pub- 
lic for  courses  In  astronomy,  space  science, 
weather  study,  atomic  energy,  and  other 
topics.  Although  the  museum  loan  service 
Kheduled  2.324  exhibit,  reaching  almoet 
50  000  students,  lack  of  funds  for  exhibit, 
delivery  required  that  an  additional  1,584 
units  for  county  KhooU  had  to  be  trana- 
Dorted  by  private  cars.  A  vastly  larger  num- 
ber of  student,  would  be  reached  by  the  loan 
service  program  If  fund,  for  the  efficient 
transportation  of  exhlblU  were  available. 

"The  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science  annually 
programs  educational  classes  and  tours  for 
all  city  ol  Buffalo  school  grades  six.  Mven. 
and  eight.  But  despite  guide  service  for  over 
26  000     students     and     muKum     visit.    By 
anotherlOOOO  student.,  due  to  a  limited  itan 
of  guides  and  teachers,  the  museum  refuM. 
service  to  all  school  groups  below  grade  ^ 
except  for  grade  tour  students  and  of  tneM 
only  one-third  of  the  students  oan  be  a«o'n- 
modated  each  year.  AIM.  because  of  lUnWed 
rtaff,   Khool    groups   who   come   tor   Satur- 
day tours,  mainly  from  out-of-town,  must 
be  denied  guide  service  even  though  eatnur- 
day  Is  the  only  day  these  groups  have  bus 
tnuisportaUon     avaUable      Request,     from 
schooU  to  field  guides  are  refused  due  W 
lack    of    curatorial    and    educational    Stan. 
Many  request,  from  individuals  working  on 
special  study  and  research  project,  are  re- 
fused help  becauM  of  a  limited  staff.  For 
want   of   an   adequate   curatorial   alan  the 
muMums  anthropological  and  natural  his- 
tory collections  are  not  available  for  re«arch 
by  quaUfled  graduate  student,  ot  a  nearby 
university.  At  each  lecture  and  related  pro- 
gram In  the  460-seot  museum  audltortum. 
approximately  200  persons  are  turned  away. 
The  large  film  library  refuses  five  requeata 
each  day   for  films  because  dupUcates   ore 
not  available,  and  the  lack  of  staff  to  service 
films   prevents  their  distribution  beyond  a 
20-mlle  nidlu.  of  the  city.  The  aatronomy 
department    ha.    the    only    obaervatory    in 
western  New  York  but  the  muaeum  has  no 
budget  item  tor  an  astronomer.  Weekly  tele- 
vision programa  ore  furnished  by  the  mu- 
seum for  one  local  station  but  requesu  from 
two  other  station,  for  slmUar  wrvlce  murt  be 
denied."  ^  ^     ^^^^ 

This  wa.  the  .Ituatlon  reported  by  the» 
muMum.  in  1962,  In  1998.  with  attendance 
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higher  while  fadUtle.  and  staff  remain  much 
a.  they  were,  the  Mme  muMumo  reported  a. 
follows:  „    ..    ,o  — 

■Museum  of  the  City  of  New  York:  'Pres- 
sure has  Indeed  Increased  and  we  are  forced 
to  turn  away  three  cla«es  for  each  one  ac- 
cepted ...  It  la  a  matter  ot  so  many  claMe. 
and  only  k>  much  space.' 

"The  American  Museum  ot  Natural  His- 
tory; "The  nat«  ot  oltalrs  deMtlbed  In  the 
Bochschlld  report  of  1962  stlU  exist.  .  .  . 
Our  facilities  and  staff  In  the  Education  De- 
partment have  not  materially  changed  alnce 
then,  while  the  demand  for  their  wrvlces  has 
proporuouately  IncreaMd. 

"  'The  Museum  has  long  felt  the  need  for 
additional  personnel  and  new  facilities  to 
carry  out  its  current  educational  programs 
more  effectively  and  to  extend  that  program 
In  directions  that  are  clearly  Indicated  by 
current  problems  In  the  community  of  New 
York.  Aa  example.  .  .  .': 

"  'I  The  present  support  for  our  education 
program  from  the  City  of  New  York  provides 
only  limited  service  to  the  students  and 
teachers  of  the  New  York  public  school  sys- 
tem. We  ore  facing  Increasing  pressure  from 
Ksbool.  and  school  districts  outside  New 
York  City  for  parallel  programs  and  for  addi- 
tional services,  which  we  simply  cannot  fUl 
for  lack  of  support. 

"  '2.  There  Is  a  growing  concern  In  New 
York  for  the  need  to  supply  meaningful  edu- 
cational experiences  during  non-school  pe- 
riods of  the  year,  especially  tor  the  large  pop- 
ulation ot  socially  and  economically  deprived 
children  In  our  city.  Our  staff  and  facilities 
are  simply  not  adequate  to  serve  these  needs. 
'■  '3.  The  opportunities  to  provide  educa- 
tional services  from  the  Museum  through  the 
medlr.  of  radio  and  television  are  vast.  Never- 
theless, we  do  not  have  even  minimal  facil- 
ities to  begin  such  work. 

"  '4.  The  educational  facilities  ol  the  Amer- 
ican Museum  were  not  designed  to  carry  out 
the  variety  and  scope  of  programs  which  the 
modem  world  requires.  We  recognize  the  need 
for  a  new  building  as  part  ol  our  complex, 
designed  and  equipped  specifically  for  the 
needs  of  museum  education.  Plans  for  such  a 
building,  costing  In  the  neighborhood  of  $8 
million,  have  been  discussed  tor  some  time. 
But  we  cannot  see.  In  the  sources  ot  funds 
available  to  us  now  and  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  any  possibility  ot  raising  the  amount 
needed.' 

"The  Buffalo  Museum  of  Science:  'The  situ- 
ation has  not  Improved  since  1962.  One  addi- 
tional curator  has  been  hired  but  a  much 
larger  staff  Is  needed.  The  film  library  con- 
tinues to  have  to  turn  down  requests.  The 
demand  tor  guided  tours  continues  to  exceed 
staff  copabiutles  as  In  1962.  The  increased 
demands  can  only  be  met  by  an  Increase  In 
staff  and  a  larger  building." 
•Rochester  Uuseum  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 
The  educational  staff  In  1987  gave  clas. 
and  lecture  InBtructlon  to  38.740  children  In 
1.083  groups  (35%  from  Rochester.  60%  from 
the  county  outside  the  city,  and  26*^,  from 
outside  the  county) ;  but.  because  of  limited 
staff,  an  additional  4.000  children  who  came 
to  the  museum  could  not  receive  Instruction. 
Lack  of  funds  has  forced  the  museum  to  turn 
down  requests  from  teochers  and  from  the 
general  public  for  courses  In  asoonomy.  space 
science,  weather  study,  atomic  energy  and 
other  topics.  Although  the  museum  loan  serv- 
ice scheduled  1.785  exhibits  reaching  63.091 
students  outside  the  building,  lack  of  funds 
for  exhibit  delivery  required  that  an  addi- 
tional 2J21  uiuts  tor  county  schools  had  to 
be  transported  by  private  car  or  by  K>me 
other  means." 

■The  MetropolHon  Museum  of  Art:  "It  re- 
mains true  that  request,  tor  gallery  guidance 
exceed  our  ability  to  offer  appolntmentt  at 
the  ratio  of  approximately  1  to  1." 

"(Elurlng  the  all  month.  July-December, 


1967,  Museum  lecturers  conducted  gallery 
lours  lor  6S4  groups  comprising  18.626  per- 
sona, but  1.710  groups  comprising  53.673 
persons  toured  the  galleries  without  benefit 
of  mtaseum  lecturers.  The  figure.  Include 
tours  for  odulu.  high  school,  and  elementary 
school  visitors,  with  the  latter  predomi- 
nating. Though  many  groups  did  not  re- 
quest the  help  of  Museum  lecturers.  It  Is 
clear  that  demand  exceeded  the  Mrvlce  the 
Museum  could  offer.) 

"  'We  are  trying  to  combat  this  problem 
by  offering  a  Teacher's  Consulting  Service 
whereby  a  teacher  who  Is  unable  to  obtain 
an  appointment  for  the  Museum's  formal 
program  can  come  to  the  Museum  between 
3  and  5  on  any  weekday  afternoon  and.  with- 
out appointment,  meet  with  a  staff  lecturer 
to  discus,  the  clsM  visit  In  advance.  Map. 
are  plotted  out  and  bibliography  suggested. 
We  hope  to  offer  printed  material  suggesting 
possible  tours.  We  are  olso  expondlng  our 
program  of  courses  for  teachers  In  the  hope 
that  they,  themselves,  can  he  enabled  to 
teach  from  the  original  object.  .  .  . 

■■  "We  are  now  developing  educational 
materials — In  book  form,  film,  fllmstrlps, 
and  exhibitions — which  can  be  used  In  the 
school  classrooms.  The  technology  which  U 
presently  available  does  make  It  possible. 
I  believe,  for  the  Museum  to  produce  and 
distribute  on  a  large  scale  materials  which 
will  promote  understanding  and  widespread 
knowledge  of  Museum  collections. 

"  'Educational  television  could  be  very 
succeraful  and  It  seems  to  me  not  Impoulble 
to  locate  the  funds  to  develop  program..  It 
win  be  more  difficult  to  devise  format,  for 
presenting  our  material  that  can  hold  Its 
own  In  this  most  competitive  and  profes- 
sional medium. 

"  'In  general.  I  would  say  that  the  pree- 
Eures  on  museums  to  serve  as  centers  of  edu- 
cation have  and  will  continue  to  Increaw.'  • 
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FOUNDATION  GRANTS  TO  ART  MUSEUMS 

[A  survey  ol  tliirty.Itireo  musoums  ol  artl 

He  1    Moron** 

innlt         grasl       1  grsnt 


Larg*  museums;  Oooraliog 
budgets  over  $500.000 

Medium  museums  OperatmE 
budgets  between  JIOO.OOO 
and$30fl,0(W 

Smalt  museums:  OperatlllK 
budgets  uAdar  (100,000... 


Totals.. 


MUSEUM  OPiaATlNG  BTJDCFrS 

A  Representotlve  Sample:  The  budgets 
given  below  for  two  fiscal  yearc  a  decade 
apart— 1966/57  and  1968/67— are  for  art. 
history  and  science  museums  chosen  ai  typ- 
ical of  small,  medlum-slMd  and  large  In- 
.tltutlons.  The  sutlsucs  are  those  publlahed 
in  museum  annual  reports  on  file  with  the 
American  Association  of  Museuma. 

SMALL  MUSEUMS  


70  per  cent  of  idl  reipondent.  reported  no 
grants  from  foundation.. 

15  pee  cent  of  all  respondent,  reported 
onlv  one  foundation  grant. 

15  per  cent  of  all  rcspondenu  reported 
more  than  one  foundation  grant. 

50  per  cent  of  the  large  museum,  respond- 
ing (tour  out  ot  eight)  reported  no  founda- 
tion granu. 

80  per  cent  of  the  medliun-alied  mu- 
seums (twelve  out  ot  fifteen)  reported  no 
foundauon  grant.. 

70  percent  of  the  anall  museum,  (seven 
out  of  ten)  reported  no  foundation  grant.. 

FOUNDATION  GRANTS  AS  A  PERCENTAOE  Of  TOTAL  INCOME 
ifor  mutouflts  reporttiic  1  or  nor*  foiiodation  grsntsl 
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MEDIUM-SIZED  MUSEUMS 


1966-67  1S56  57 
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220.133 
236. 435 
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155,000 
'55.920 
'265.410 
'256  337 

'97.629 
'47.560 


The  umple  1.  too  tmtli  for  averages  or 
median,  to  be  meaningful.  The  range  of  re- 
sponMs.  however,  U  Indicated  In  the  foUow- 
tng  figures: 

One  large  muaeum  reported  two  grant. 
totalling  6390fl00.  

One  large  mtiseum  reported  eighteen 
grants,  although  the  average  of  theae  grants 
was  only  8500. • 

One  merllum  mtaeum  reported  thirty-four 
separate  grant,  totalling  886,000,  an  average 
of  62,600.' 

One  email  museum  reported  three  grant, 
totalling  630,000,  or  roughly  38  per  cent  of  It. 
total  Income. 


I  Nesrast  y**r. 


•  The  number  of  grant,  recorded  In  these 
cases.  In  contrast  to  the  other  reeponwe. 
cause,  one  to  quertlon  whether  or  not  a  dif- 
ferent definition  of  "foundation  grant"  may 
have  been  used.  The  queetlonnalre  Itself  wa. 
not  clear  oo  tbl.  point. 
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A  Computm-Baseo  Intobmation  Ststbm  fok 

Tint  AMKEICAN   MrSEUM   COICMUNTTT 

As  the  muieum  audieuM  continues  to 
grow  at  an  accelerating  rate  which  baa  long 
since  Burpaased  our  means  to  expand  Insti- 
tutional facilities.  It  13  becoming  increaalngly 
dimcult  to  provide  adequate  acccaa  to  our 
vaa*  pubUc  collections  of  art,  aclentlflc  and 
historical  materials  or  to  fulfill  the  manifold 
and  intensified  demands  made  of  them  tor 
liiformatloQ  by  a  society  attuned  to  higher 
Ihreaholds  of  knowledge.  While  there  H  a 
f.nlle  limit  to  the  number  of  visitors  who 
can  be  accommodated  In  a  museum  on  a 
c.ven  day.  the  public  which  miy  address 
U=c;r  to  our  donilnion  of  Information— 
through  tl;e  use  of  new  communlcatUia 
technology— Is  theoretically  unlimited.  The 
textual  and  visual  reccrds  descriptive  of  our 
museum  holdings  U  a  valuable  resource,  to 
be  marshalled  and  conserved  with  the  same 
care  devoted  to  the  preaervfttlon  of  the  col- 
lections themaeWea  and  to  b«  made  available 


In  a  meaningful  context  to  all  who  care  to 
use  U. 

In  the  years  which  witnessed  the  prolif- 
eration of  American  museums  (and  the  en- 
largement of  public  collections)  th*re  w^a 
little  Incentive  to  develop  or  refine  their  In- 
formation function.  The  burgeoning  records 
of  our  museums  are,  therefore,  distributed— 
wUhoue  benefit  of  croaa-referenclng — In  the 
files  of  several  thousand  Institutions  whose 
methods  of  registration  and  cataloguing  have 
changed  little  in  the  past  100  years.  Lack- 
ing any  central  source  of  information  or  the 
means  for  rapid  or  selective  access  to  the 
large  bodies  of  data  within  Its  charge.  It  is 
small  wonder  that  the  museum  establish- 
ment is  threatened  wit"  the  loss  of  signif- 
icant portions  of  Its  priceless  asset  of  in- 
formation. U  we  are  to  have  our  archives  from 
the  atrophy  of  disuse  and  endow  th*m  with 
the  fuller  expressive  powers  of  accessibility. 
we  must  consign  them  to  more  efficient  s  or- 
age-  If  we  are  to  discharge  our  duty  to  edu- 
cation and  scholarship  and  develop  cur  un- 
realized potentials  for  public  service,  we 
must  reconcile  ourJielvea  to  the  cooperative 
formation  of  central  repositories  of  Informa- 
tion, or  data  banks,  with  facilities  for  han- 
dling inquiries  from  many  cirtsses  of  usera 
reflecting  varying  levels  of  acuity  and  pro- 
resslonal  interest. 

What  Is  csUed  for  I?  the  ertabUahmpnt  of 
comprehensive  information  sys'-^ms  as  an 
Integra!  aspect  of  mrseum  operatljos  The 
means  to  achieve  this— thrcugh  'he  ic-.a.;  - 
native  application  of  camputer  tcchnolcgy— 
is  presently  at  hand  Storage  dcvlc»-i  ul'''  ■{, 
I  xlst  which  could,  for  exam  He  red-i  •  i  -• 
conip.eie  catalv^gue*  ct  all  'he  art  rnufeums 
in  New  York  City  to  a  space  no  I:  r5er  t^iai 
a  desk  drawer,  with  full  aid  in'.tiintane:  r 
access  to  any  item  l;i  the  -^le  a  s-r-d  ..rti-r 
a  broad  range  oi  les^rih  ci:  en:*  T.  .-g^ 
bodies  of  textual  mUsnal  cm  br  p  fu  tl 
under  compute-  control  wU'i  lie  s  .  >•  cn- 
Etllvlty  and  Inu.pli;  ihut  n  r  -c..</.?.r  j.  .'-;  ■ 
in  scanning  his  cvn  fonillliir  irriv  of  Itittes 
cardi.  The  machine  can  be  mide  to  o:gdnl=e 
data,  to  generate  oad  print  relere  ice  !:ss 
and  disseminate  cbs-racts  of  periodical  I.t- 
erature  selectively  to  a  large  r<adershlp  based 
on  individual  us;r  profile*.  New  apparatis 
now  in  the  developmental  state  may  soon 
permit  images  to  be  compacted  and  stored 
dtgiuuy  as  eosUy  as  text,  for  handy 
recovery. 

In  short,  the  technical  capabllliiei  for  ex- 
panding the  cultural  and  educative  role  of 
our  museums  through  the  enhancement,  of 
ihelr  information  activities  are  already  with- 
in reach.  The  extent  of  what  we  may  pre- 
sume to  do  is  rather  a  function  of  the  finan- 
cial resources  which  we  can  hope  to  com- 
mand and  our  own  Imagination  In  adapting 
the  new  technology  to  our  emerging  needs. 
The  computer  is  admirably  suited  to  the 
task  of  organizing,  and  storing  In  highly 
accessible  form,  vast  amounts  of  Informa- 
tion. Dramatic  advances  In  the  development 
of  techniques  for  processing  humanities 
data,  as  effectively  as  scientific  or  numeric 
information,  now  make  It  possible  to  con- 
struct a  computer-dlrecud  archive — with  as- 
sociated communications  facilities — which 
can  accommodate  all  types  of  records  and 
reference  materials  with  which  museums  cus- 
tomarUy  deal.  Such  an  archive  or  "InXorma- 
Uon  system"  should  be  maintained.  Ideally, 
at  a  headquarters  location  from  which  the 
stored  information  would  be  retrieved  and 
distributed  on  request  to  a  great  number  of 
users  over  a  network  of  termlnaU  strategi- 
cally placed  In  museums,  libraries  and  edu- 
cftUonal  institutions  throughout  the  region 
which  the  archive  serves.  The  actual  assem- 
bly of  data  for  a  central  "data  bank"  Is  gen- 
erally preceded  by  a  feaslblUty  study  culmi- 
nating m  a  ••systems  design"  (the  blueprint 
which  guides  the  eventual  implementation 


of  the  system  propo.wd).  Any  such  enter- 
prise within  the  framewtn-k  of  the  American 
museum  community  would,  most  likely,  be 
organ  zed  and  operated  by  the  group  of  mu- 
seums whose  information  resources  would 
form  the  system's  data  bank.  Let  us  con- 
sider for  the  moment  how  this  might  be  ac- 
complished. 

There  is  llitle  doubt  that  the  expen.-w  of 
creating  one  data  bank,  embracing  all  col- 
lections throughout  the  country  represent- 
ative of  any  segment  of  the  museum  com- 
munity, would  be  substantially  less  than  the 
overall  cost  of  several  smaller  regional  ar- 
chives of  the  same  total  scope.  The  Bystema 
developmeui  expense,  and  the  Initial  invest- 
ment lu  the  bailc  computer  equipment  re- 
quired to  drive  a  data  bank,  are  largely  In- 
dependent of  the  quantity  of  Information  to 
be  stored.  Similarly,  the  communication  fa- 
c'lltles  :dt  data  d'.s.'temlnatlon  do  not  vary 
apprec'Jitly  with  the  size  of  the  territory 
served  (unless  interrogations  are  conducted 
"on-line"  over  a  network  of  terminals  con- 
n-cied  to  the  central  computer;  however. 
a  Ide  from  a  very  few  of  our  lirgest  Institu- 
tions, it  seems  unlikely  that  the  volume  of 
XI  e  or  the  urgency  of  re^pon^e  In  any  muse- 
i-m-or'ented  information  syaiem  would  war- 
rant the  markedly  higher  co'-t  r^t  operating  In 
fi  T-al-t  me"  mode  for  p?:hBpi  10  years  to 
c  mel  The  :Ti|?rc;st  Item  ihit  is  a  variable 
an-l  nir^'-:'-  -1  nort  onal  to  the  amplitude 
cf  the  ?''r\u  Is.  of  course.  »he  actual  ex- 
p-n  .e  ct  crUecUng  data, 

A  emprehenUve  Informatlcn  systim  lor 
n  r  n  ti.^ns  art  museums  would  require  a 
ht  r-nillU:^n  dollars  to  develcp  and  design. 
A  .i  .  t  le^st  W  million  to  ovtflt  were  It  to 
•ncl -de  a  mtrlmum  cinfieuTdtun  of  ter- 
i-.nals.  An  even  Ift^er  sum  would  be  con- 
5  mcrt  *n  the  process  of  gathering  daU  for 
aA.-.pmHlv  of  the  daU  bank  Itself.  The  palns- 
tak-ng  c.-n'-erslcn  cf  exist'ag  museum  records 
and  related  information  Into  machine-read- 
able form  la  itac'.f  a  prodigious  and  costly 
effort.  If  the  publ'c  art  collections  In  This 
country  were  found  to  Include  6  million  ob- 
jects—not an  unlikely  possibility— and  mu- 
seum records  could  be  translated  into  proper 
format  for  computer  input  at  the  rather 
optimistic  rale  of  5  minutes  per  object.  20,000 
man-weeks  of  cataloguing  time  would  be 
Involved  in  carrying  out  the  task.  Were  this 
work  to  he  done  by  specially  trained  cura- 
torial teams  commanding  an  average  individ- 
ual ralary  of  WSO  per  week,  this  aspect  of 
the  project  alone  would  co-^.t  M  million. 

Su  tis  tan  tl  ally  more  would  be  needed  to  es- 
tablish a  comparable  system  for  our  nation's 
science  museums,  whoee  universe  of  data  la 
f:»r  greater.  The  Museum  of  Natural  History 
of  The  Smithsonian  Institution  has.  for  ex- 
amp'e.  a  collection  of  some  60  million  speci- 
mens which  grows  at  the  ra'e  of  1  million 
accessions  every  year.  This  museum  la  already 
faced  with  the  necessity  of  creating  a  com- 
put<r;zed  cataloguing  system  for  lt«  own 
holding*.  Should  It  elect  to  convert  Its  pres- 
ent records  to  machine  storage,  a  sum  far 
In  excess  of  Its  annuiSJ  operating  budget 
would  have  to  be  spent  simply  for  the  trans- 
posing of  files  into  computer  form. 

Closer  analysis  of  the  technical  considera- 
tions involved  in  organizing  discrete  bodies 
of  museum  data  of  seemingly  divergent  char- 
acteristics for  machine  input  points  to  many 
unsuspected  areas  of  slmllartty  or  coincidence 
in  the  requisite  computer  methodology.  This 
suggests  that  consideration  be  given  to  the 
design  of  a  single  information  system  serving 
all  museums  of  the  United  States.  In  which 
the  records  of  art.  hlatory  and  science  and 
those  of  specialised  institutions  would  be 
stored  at  one  large  computer  headquarters 
in  separate  but  compatible  data  banks  differ- 
entiated on  the  basis  of  the  nature  of  the 
Information  contained.  Aside  from  the  ob- 
vious philosophical  advantages  of  creating  a 


single  system  which  permitted  free  oom- 
muulcatlon  across  dlsclpllnarj-  lines,  the 
possibility  of  substantial  cost  savings  argues 
persuasively  In  favor  of  reconstituting  the 
information  services  of  the  entire  mtiseuro 
establishment  with  a  single  thrust. 

Tile  sponsorship  and  funding  of  any 
mviseum  Info/mation  system  of  national 
proportions — whether  Intra-  or  cross-dlscl- 
pllnary — Is,  necessarily,  a  formidable  under- 
taking Aside  from  the  ovenvhelniir.g  expense 
of  getting  under  way.  one  must  allow  for 
deficits  in  the  early  years  cf  operation  when 
no  such  system  could  hope  to  pass  on  any 
substantial  share  cf  t's  running  costs  to  out- 
side users.  Although  museums  can  be  ex- 
pected u>  contribute  to  an  operating  budget 
by  diverting  to  !t  fund:;  otherwise  spent  on 
housekeeping  i  asks  which  could  be  per- 
formed far  mere  ecc  nomlcaliy  on  the  system's 
computer  equipment,  surli  contributions 
would  not  cover  the  full  expense  The  par- 
ticipating museums  would  also  be  asked  to 
provide  services,  curatorial  facilities  and 
eventual  system  supervision;  however,  the 
financial  support  for  the  formation  and  early 
oper.itlon  of  such  an  enterprise  must  come 
from  other  s-ources.  It  should  be  equally  ap- 
parent that  the  venture  Is  too  ambitious  to 
be  funded  initially  by  even  our  largest  private 
foundations  vitnout  the  assistance  of  the 
Federal  esUtbUshmenl. 

As  the  cost  of  any  plan  for  conserving  and 
developing  the  natural  resources  of  informa- 
tion cbarged  to  the  custody  of  our  museums 
approaches  the  fiscal  dimensions  of  other 
programs  of  social  significance.  Its  worth 
must,  of  cour£e.  be  tested  In  the  market 
place  of  the  greater  society  which  we  aspire 
to  be.  Tlie  value  of  a  museum  communlca- 
Uons  system  derives  from  Its  synergistic  po- 
tential for  the  ad\ancfi  of  knowledge  In  the 
broadest  sense.  The  accessing  of  valuable  nc- 
g^cted  archives,  the  upgrading  of  Institu- 
tional services,  and  the  general  euhancement 
of  traditional  activities  In  education  and  re- 
search, which  depend  upon  the  data  to  which 
museums  are  privy,  state  the  obvloiu  case 
fur  such  a  system. 

In  addition  to  such  promising  applications, 
the  establishment  of  a  computerized  system 
for  handling  the  Information  which  Is  now 
only  theoretically  at  our  command  will  pro- 
vide us  with  a  logical  sotirce  for  programming 
other  museum  activities  which  call  for  ran- 
dom acce.>s  to  iuformaOon.  By  this  means. 
we  might  hope  to  structure  the  museum 
audience  In  ways  which  today  seem  scarcely 
pcfsslble.  relying  upon  a  computer-controlled 
orientation  center  to  guide  ?.nd  Instruct  the 
musetun  visitor  in  a  mode  specially  selected 
to  suit  his  individual  requirements.  It  Is  not 
at  all  farfetched  to  envision  the  time  in  the 
not- too- distant  future  when  the  museum 
will  offer  not  only  such  services  but  a  broad 
spectrum  of  experiences  ranging  from  the 
pedagogical  and  classically  contemplative  to 
the  most  fanciful  of  audio-visual.  Interactive 
situatlonsi  nor  la  It  outrageous  to  dream  of 
the  day  when  museum  information  may  be 
delivered  electronically  from  a  computer  cen- 
ter directly  to  the  home  or  classroom. 

We  must  also  consider.  In  the  final  an- 
alysis, that  the  use  of  new  computer-based 
technology  to  develop  a  comprehensive  mu- 
seum Information  system  Is  a  major  step 
towards  the  larger  objective  of  creating,  ulti- 
mately, a  network  of  Inter -connected  Infor- 
mation systems  encompassing  the  full  spec- 
trum of  man's  achievements.  It  is  the  time- 
sharing aspect  of  the  computer — Its  capabil- 
ity to  serve  many  Interrogators  simulta- 
neously— that  opens  to  us  this  poesibllity  of 
Information  Interchange  between  a  large 
group  of  users  In  which  the  machine  func- 
tions heurlstically  as  the  medium  of  the 
exchange.  The  r^lzatlon  of  the  "on-line" 
Intellectual  society,  and  its  concomitant 
"utility  of  information"  In  which  knowl- 
edge may  be  transmitted  to  point  of  use  with 


the  same  ease  as  electricity.  Is  the  higher 
purpose  which  should  inspire  our  present 
efforts.  A  nation-wide  system  of  museum  re- 
sources would,  therefore,  function  not  only 
as  a  remarkable  new  tool  of  education  and 
scholarship  but  as  a  prototype  for  compara- 
ble systems  in  the  humanities  which  are 
destined  to  appear.  The  fulfillment  of  this 
ambition  will  demand  the  Initiative  of  the 
American  museum  community  as  a  whole, 
and  the  enlightened  participation  of  public 
and  private  source*  of  support. 

It  should  be  noted  that  one  musetun  proj- 
ect of  a  consortlal  nature,  directed  to  the 
formation  of  a  computerized  information 
system,  la  already  under  way.  Known  as 
the  Museum  Computer  Network  project,  thla 
undertaking  (under  the  sponsorship  of  a 
representative  group  of  institutions  through- 
out the  country)  Is  laying  the  groundwork 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  data 
bank  of  public  art  collections.  The  project, 
now  in  Its  second  year,  has  already  made 
substantial  progress  towards  its  announced 
objective  of  completing  an  Intentlve  study 
leading  to  the  design  and  Implementation 
of  the  system  envisioned.  This  work  is  pro- 
ceeding under  grants  received  from  the  New 
York  State  Council  on  the  Arts  and  the  Old 
Dominion  Foundation.  Bowever,  it  Is  evident 
that  studies  of  this  nature  cannot  be  pur- 
sued beyond  a  preliminary  investigative 
stage  without  consider^able  financial  help 
In  excess  of  what  the  museum  establishment 
can  itself  supply. 

Once  such  studies  are  completed  (which 
normally  requires  two  years  of  comprebenslve 
inquiry*),  funding  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided to  finance  (1)  the  further  technical 
development  costs  of  such  a  system.  (2)  the 
eventual  purchase  of  the  required  computer 
equipment  and  communications  facilities. 
(3)  the  expense  of  assembling  data  over  a 
period  of  several  years  during  which  thla 
field  activity  would  take  place.  In  addition. 
monies  will  be  eventually  needed  to  Eubsl- 
dlze  the  early  years  of  th«  system's  opera- 
tions. If  such  a  system  were  to  embrace  the 
full  information  resources  of  all  museums 
in  this  country.  Its  total  cost  of  formation 
(excltislve  of  any  operating  subsidy  or  the 
funding  of  extensive  communication  facili- 
ties)  could  well  exceed  $25  million. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  careful  planning 
and  experimental  work  which  must  be  done 
in  anticipation  of  any  undertaking  of  tbU 
magnitude  should  soon  be  under  way  on  a 
mere  cmbltlous  scale  than  has  as  yet  been 
possible.  An  urgent  and  present  need  of  the 
museum  establishments  is.  therefore,  the 
means  to  support  such  studies  as  a  prelimi- 
nary step  ti  projecting  Its  eventual  require- 
ments In  this  critical  and  emerging  area  of 
information  management.  Such  assistance 
should  be  made  available  at  the  earliest  <^- 
port unity,  so  that  the  findings  of  these 
studies  can  shape  far-r^achlng  legislative 
measures  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  in  time 
provide  for  the  implementation  of  this  vital 
program. 

(NoTS. — The  above  Information  was  pre- 
pared for  the  Report  by  Mr.  Everett  Ellin. 
Executive  Director,  Museum  Computer  Net- 
work. New  York  City.) 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  this  bill  was  brought  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Libraries  and  Memo- 
rials, and  the  subcommittee  felt  a  very 
good  case  was  presented. 

I  am  quite  enthused  about  the  activi- 
ties, for  the  most  part,  of  the  Smith- 
sonian, and  especially  as  they  relate  to 
this  authorization. 

In  response  to  the  question:  "What 


does  the  Smithsonian  do?*  X  can  testify 
that  tbey  have  been  involved  in  Iowa 
with  people  who  are  in  the  museum 
business.  We  have  annually  what  we 
call  the  "Old  Thraiihers"  which  has 
grown  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  the 
greatest  shows  of  its  lyi:e  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  net  tax  supported  ot  all.  We 
could  call  on — and  the  peop?*^  there,  did 
call  on,  and  I  helped  with  this— the 
Smithsonian  talent  to  help  with  the  laj- 
out.  to  make  certain  suggesLions  on  ac- 
quisitions and  what  they  should  take  or 
should  not  take,  and  to  make  plans  for 
the  future.  This  L<;  being  dons  at  a  very 
small  cost:  The  travel  expense  to  Mount 
Pleasant  and  back  for  two  representa- 
tives of  the  Smithsonian  on  one  occa- 
sion. At  other  times  they  paid  the  ex- 
penses of  other  representatives  who  came 
here.  Their  advice  and  counsel  Is  inval- 
uable to  the  people  in  this  kind  cf  an 
Institution. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  spoken  gen- 
erally on  this  subject  before.  Many  of 
you  know  my  interest  in  history.  I  find 
it  always  interesting  to  go  to  museums. 
When  I  do  they  invariably  talk  about  the 
Smithsonian,  and  they  are  very  happy 
with  the  group  of  people  from  the 
Smitlisonian.  So,  in  addition  to  those 
groups  mentioned  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey,  I  am  sure  that  aspect 
of  the  archives  museums  and  other  mu- 
seums in  Jowa  would  endorse  tlii5  kind 
of  approach  to  solve  the  problem  here, 
although  this  is  not  the  complete  solu- 
tion. I  think  they  have  presented  a  good 
case  for  it.  and  I  om  very  much  in  favor 
of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  spoke  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Icwa,  and  about  send- 
ing some  bureaucrat  out  to  help  tliem 
in  the  museum  there. 

Mr.  SCHWEINGEL.  It  was  not  a 
burea'jcrat. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Who  was  he? 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  A  Government 
employee.  I  guess  you  could  classify  him 
as  a  bureaucrat,  but  I  would  not.  He  was 
very  highly  talented. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  not  Mount  Pleasant  a 
center  of  the  threshing  machine  exhi- 
bitions in  the  fall? 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Yes.  it  is. 
Mr-  GROSS.  I  wonder  why  we  have  not 
set  up  a  department  in  Washington  to 
teach  Iowa  farmers  how  to  stage  their 
exhibitions  of  threshing  In  the  fall;  how 
to  run  a  grain  separator  and  an  old 
steam  engine. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Personally  I  think 
it  was  money  very  well  spent  and  In- 
vested. It  made  possible  a  more  adequate 
layout  for  visitors.  It  is  true  Mr.  Dick 
Collins  who  was  out  there  knew  nothing 
about  threshing.  In  that  sense  we  taught 
him  something  about  the  Midwest,  which 
I  thought  was  very  valuable  for  him  to 
know. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  It  not  be  pretty 
expensive  to  send  a  bureaucrat  out  to 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  just  to  teach  him 
about  an  out-moded  method  of  thresh- 
ing? 
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Mr  SCHWENOEL.  The  round  trip 
came  to  1129  and  the  people  out  there 
look  care  ot  his  lodging  and  hU  food,  so 
umd  not  cost  htm  or  the  Government 
anything  for  that. 
,  mTgROSS.  We  have  a  Pf«"f?  »' 
'  Waterloo.  Iowa-  To  m>-  knowledge  there 
has  never  been  a  bureaucrat  out  there 
to  teU  them  how  that  P'^"^'^^  ^^'K^'lf, 
museum  should  be  operated.  I  do  "f 
think  you  are  justified  in  going  f™"  al- 
most nothing  in  the  way  of  »"  WP""- 
nrtation  to  $1  million,  and  actuaUy  it 
cfn  b^  »4  million  over  the  next  4  years_ 
I  amVui^rlsed  that  this  suggestion  would 
even  be  made  to  the  Congress. 

Mr  SCIT^VENGEL  Let  me  say  this  in 
answer  to  the  Waterloo  museum  cjues- 
tion  I  am  sure  they  have  a  lot  of  publi- 
caUons  that  have  already  bee".Kl«"  1° 
them  by  the  Smithsonian  which  thw 
Sil  find  very  helpful.  With  the  slight 
Spansion  ot  responsibilities  ^  the  ^^ 
that  we  are  getting  Into,  this  wlU  be  very 
helpful  and.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are 
directed  by  law  to  do  it. 
Mr  GROSS.  They  probably  get  those 

'^r  ^^>Srs'i.°li  ^  ^N^eTSe^s^rwm 

*^^^"^S^G'Bi.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman.  ,„„„—,,, 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  This 
is  more  of  a  trek  to  Washington  tJ^ 
ft  u  to  Iowa  or  elsewhere.  Museum  peo- 
ple under  the  existing  act.  by  the  scores 
Sme  to  Washington  for  the  technical 
MSistance  the>-  need,  whatever  the  na- 
ture of  their  museum 

I  mlEht  say  also  that  the  maximum 
aJth^alir  under  this  >eg1siaU-- 
which  goes  to  the  end  of  fiscal  197^ 
means  It  is  an  extension  of  3  yeu^ 
Sida  maximum  possible  appropriation 
of  S3  million  and  not  $4  mpon. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  I  yield 
to'the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  We 
must'  remember  that  the  Smlthso^ 
Institution  under  the  dlsUngulshed  lad- 
ership  of  Dr.  S.  DUlon  Ripley  ^  one  of 
ihe  great  cultural  heritages  not  rally  of 
Se  Umted  States  but  of  ">*'««! 
class  this  insUtuUon  along  with  the  Li- 
brary of  Alexandria  that  was  a  repo^- 
Sory  for  much  of  the  ancient  culture  and 
SS>rtunateU  it  was  a  gr^t  lo??»f  "* 
whole  world  when  it  was  destroyed. 

I  believe  we  need  an  emphasis  in  Qo\  - 
er^ent  on  our  cultural  distribuUons 
w^h  is  What  I  would  call  this^  We  mu^t 
emphasize  that  the  culture  we  have  is  for 
toe  whole  people  and  not  Just  the  P^Pl^^ 
of  Washington.  D.C.  When  we  look  at 
the  sum  of  »1  million  for  each  y»r  and 
»dd  up  the  $3  mimon.  that  amounts  to 
simply  »3  miUlon  for  204  mlUion  people. 
And,  that  U  about  200  people  putting 
up  $1  to  $3  in  a  3-year  period  ^^'^J'^^ 
me.  no  mltter  what  Stat*  it  constitutes 
ft  small  contribuUon  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  for  our  cultural  ad- 
vancement and  progress. 

Mr  Chairman,  having  been  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Construction  of  the  mu- 
seuro-and  it  is  a  joint  committee-^f 
history  and  technology  at  the  SnJth- 
sonian   I  have  had  some  close  contact 


with  that  InsUtuOon  in  particular.  Like 
wise,  coming  from  Pittsburgh  and  hav- 
ing friends  in  the  National  GaUery  of 
Art   I  have  had  a  particular  Interest  in 
the  Gallery  and  its  exhibiUons. 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  good  things 
about  the  Smithsonian  is  that  it  is  »h 
activist  institution  and  not  a  dull,  dead 
collection  of  bums.  ,    ,  ,. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  particular  legisla- 
Uon  is  especially  necessary  so  that  we 
may  be  able  to  keep  our  young  people  as 
a  part  of  the  cultural  scene  and  aUo  keep 
the  older  ones  who  have  leisure  time  to 
fill.  ,  .1. 

I  might  say  to  the  members  ol  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlie 
State  of  the  Union.  I  felt  so  strongly 
about  the  Andrew  MeUon  GaUery  which 
was  given  by  a  citizen  of  Pittsburgh  An- 
drew Mellon,  as  a  naUonal  gallery  of  art. 
that  we  in  Pittsburgh  raised,  without  cost 
to  the  Government,  the  funds  for  a  foun- 
tain which  now  adorns  the  corner  of 
Constitution  and  Pennsylvania  Avenues. 
I  think  it  is  a  wonderful  benefit  not  only 
to  the  people  of  the  Nation's  Capital  In 
Washington.  D.C,  but  to  everyone  who 
comes  here.  . 

Mr  Chairman,  one  of  the  chief  prob- 
lems about  our  philosophy  of  life  is  the 
fact  that  we  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
the  bread  and  butter  and  getting  the 
money  and  not  enough  on  saving  some 
room,  a  small  portion  of  our  lives  for  our 
cultural  activities  and  heritage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  agree  with  the 
genUemen  from  Iowa  that  Iowa  is  a  weU- 
balanced  SUte.  but  we  do  need  more  I 
would  say  to  my  good  friend  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Scbwenoel)  ,  whose 
nne  activiUes  to  preserve  the  history  and 
advance  the  cultural  heritage,  not  only  of 
his  SUte,  but  of  our  Nation.  I  compU- 
ment  the  genUeman  from  Iowa  and  Uie 
genUeman  from  New  Jersey  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield?  , 
Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Iowa.  ,.„..,- 
Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ac- 
quaint the  genUeman  with  some  of  Uie 
facts  of  the  great  State  of  Iowa.  Al- 
though it  has  one-fourth  of  all  the  class 
1  a^cultural  land  in  the  United  States, 
I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsvlvanla  that  it  has  much  more. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  State  there  Is  a 
smaU  city  of  fewer  Uian  100.000  people 
which  coUecte  more  pubUc  t&x '"5^  an- 
nually for  culture  than  does  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  finest  string  quartet 
in  the  united  States.  I  think  without  Miy 
question,  today  is  that  of  the  University 
of  Iowa  which  plays  before  very  approv- 
ing criUcs  in  Washington.  DC,  and  else- 
where around  the  country. 

The  gentleman  who  just  completed  a 
tour  of  duty  as  Director  of  the  NaUoMl 
Symphony  Orchestra  is  an  Iowa  boy  who 
did  other  things  too:  he  was  also  a  goU 
champion  In  his  youth. 

The  pubUc  school  music  education  and 
art  education  in  Uie  State  of  lo"*.!?" 
good  as  that  of  any  oUier  State  and  bet- 
ter than  most  of  those  SUtes.  And  if  the 
genUeman  also  wants  to  chBU™f«  "|^ 
personal  dedicaUon  to  the  cultural  fields 
of  either  or  any  of  Uie  three  genUemen 


from  Iowa.  I  am  sure  that  any  of  U» 
three  will  on  any  occasion  that  he  de- 
sires enter  any  kind  of  compeution  that 
he  would  name  to  show  that  in  Iowa  we 
are  just  as  much  or  more  education-  and 
culture-conscious  as  is  a  person  from  any 
other  State. 

I  might  add  further  concerning  educa- 
tion that  the  State  which  has  the  hlghrat 
literacy  rate  of  any  of  the  StaU-s  in  the 
United  States  is  Uie  StaU  of  Iowa.  Iowa 
is  a  great  educaUonal  SUte,  and  a  great 
cultural  SUte. 

Mr  FTJLTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,    will    the    genUeman    yield 

"Mr*  SCHWENGEU  I  yield  further  to 
the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr     FtJLTON    of    Pennsylvania.   Mr. 
Chairman,  my  comments  are  not  directed 
at  Iowa.  My  comments  are  that  I  agree 
with    the    genUeman    from    Iowa    'Mr. 
ScHWEMCEi-i.  that  Iowa  should  advance 
in  the  arts,  and  he  compllmenUd  Iowa 
on  its  cultural  advances.  I  agreed  with 
the  genUeman,  and  I  also  agree  wiUi  the 
genUeman  that  this  bill  should  be  passed. 
The  Bcntleman  has  misunderstood  my 
remarks  if  for  any  reason  he  felt  that  I 
was  criUcizing  the  people  of  Iowa.  No.  I 
think  thev  are  fine  and  I  think  they  have 
made  fine  cultural  advances.  So  I  woiUd 
compliment  the  genUeman  on  defending 
his  SUte.  I  think  he  has  done  a  fine  lob. 
I  am  not  criticizing  the  people  of  the 
SUte  of  Iowa,  but  I  am  advancmg  the 
premise  that  in  addiUon  to  workaday 
matters  we  also,  throughout  the  coun- 
trv  should  emphasize  our  cultural  heri- 
tage and  support  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution and  this  particular  authorizaOon. 
Mr.    HUTCHINSON.    Mr.    Chairman, 
win  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  make  this  observa- 
tion: U»t  I  Uiink  it  should  b«„PO'?J«J 
out  to  the  RicoRD  that  this  biU  w'hlch 
was  reported  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  on 
December  9,  1969.  which  is  more  than  a 
vear  ago.  It  Is  curious  that  it  has  Uken 
a  full  year  to  get  this  Important  Plff  of 
legislaOon  before  Uie  Committee  at  this 

^Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  Mr. 
Chairman,  win  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  SCHWENOEL.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey- 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  reporUng  date  t^t  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Htrr^- 
DraoN>  has  just  recited,  is  accurate.  The 
reason  for  the  delay  is  that  we  P  anned 
to  have-and  we  have  had-extenslve 
and  very  comprehensive  hearings  since 
that  Ume  relating  to  the  SnU"^"?^" 
InsUtuUon,  as  a  result  of  which  I  thtok 
that  we  are  much  better  Prepared  than 
we  would  have  been  to  handle  this  Wh 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Indiana. 

Mr.    BRADEMAB.   Mr.   CtolrmM.   I 
thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding,  and  I 
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want  to  compliment  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  on  their  leadership  in  bringing  this 
bill  to  the  floor  today.  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  bUl. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1  thank 
the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  cleared  this 
bill  last  March,  which  is  over  6  months 
ago,  so  it  could  have  been  called  up 
quite  a  number  of  days  and  weeks  back 
before  this  date. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  Uie  genUeman  will  yield, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  might 
say  this:  that  again  that  Is  a  perfecUy 
accurate  sutement.  But  does  the  mat- 
ter of  the  chronological  date  have  anj- 
thlng  to  do  with  the  Importance  of  the 
piece  of  legislation?  I  think  not.  We 
felt  even  after  we  had  received  a  rule 
that  we  should  have  hearings  on  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  I  do  not 
apologize  for  failing  to  bring  it  up  soon- 
er, because  I  think  we  are  much  better 
equipped  to  handle  it  today  than  we 
would  have  been  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  say  except  to  thank  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyi)  for  his  elo- 
quent sUtement  of  Iowa's  dominance 
Buid  prominence  in  the  field  of  the  arts 
and  humaniUes. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  if  you  over- 
look people  like  Grant  Wood  and  Bix 
Beiderbeck  and  a  few  people  like  that — 
I  will  at  some  future  date  take  advanUge 
of  an  opportunity  to  put  a  more  com- 
plete record  of  Iowa's  achievements  In 
this  area. 

I  should  like  to  say  in  closing  that 
one  of  the  reasons  Iowa  has  eminence  in 
this  area  is  because  they  have  called  on 
the  best  uient  in  the  worid.  Whenever 
they  could  get  help  from  anywhere  else 
and  learn,  they  did  that.  Often— very 
often,  they  not  only  call  on  the  Smith- 
sonian but  on  the  National  GaUery  of 
Art  here.  And  so.  because  we  have  had 
these  interests  and  these  desires  and  be- 
cause of  the  type  of  people  we  have  in 
our  SUte  we  have  been  able  to  make  a 
great  contribution  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  that  the  House 
passes  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  blU,  US..  13956, 
would  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  NaUonal  Museum  Act  of  1966. 

Under  the  Museum  Act  the  Smithso- 
nian InsUtuUon  is  assigned  by  law  with 
performing  a  wide  range  of  duties  in  sup- 
port of  museums  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  abroad. 

The  National  Mu-seum  Act.  which  re- 
affirmed the  Smitlisonians  tradlUonal 
role  In  the  area  of  serving  museums,  es- 
Ublishes  those  duties  as  follows: 

First,  cooperate  with  museums  and 
their  professional  organizations  m  a  con- 
tinuing study  of  museum  problems  and 
opportunities,  both  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  abroad: 


Second,  prepare  and  carry  out  pro- 
grams for  training  career  employees  in 
museum  pracUces  in  cooperation  with 
museums  and  their  professional  organi- 
zations, wheresoever  these  may  best  be 
conducted: 

Third,  prepare  and  distribute  signif- 
icant museum  publications: 

Fourth,  perform  research  on,  and  oth- 
erwise contribute  to.  the  development  of 
museum  techniques: 

Fifth,  cooperate  with  departmente  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  operating,  assisting,  or 
otherwise  concerned  with  museums;  and 

Sixth,  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress on  progress  in  these  activities. 

The  act  authorized  a  total  of  *1  mil- 
lion to  be  appropriated  over  the  4-year 
period  from  fiscal  year  1968  through  fis- 
cal year  1971.  Though  request6  for  the 
funds  have  been  made,  practically  no 
funding  has  been  provided.  During  the 
first  2  years  no  funds  were  appropriated 
at  all  In  fiscal  year  1970  $40,000  was  ap- 
propriated and  in  fiscal  year  1971 132,000 
was  appropriated. 

Even  though  it  has  received  only  lim- 
ited appropriaUons  to  carry  out  its  duties 
under  the  Museum  Act.  the  Smithsonian 
nevertheless  has  provided  valuable  help 
such  as  making  expet  advice,  guidance 
training,  and  other  forms  of  asslsUnce 
available  to  museums  here  and  abroad. 
This  Includes  such  activities  as  provid- 
ing advice  on  how  to  organize  or  reor- 
ganize museums,  counseling  on  where 
museums  should  be  placed,  participating 
in  museum  workshops,  publishing  man- 
uals, and  so  forth.  During  Hurricane 
CamiUe  last  year  the  Smithsonian  sup- 
plied skilled  and  expert  assistance  to  help 
salvage  exhibits  in  a  museum  in  Biloxl. 
Miss.  It  provided  asslsUnce  during  the 
occasion  of  the  flood  in  Florence.  Italy, 
several  years  ago.  There  are  but  a  few  ex- 
amples of  the  hundreds  of  requests  the 
Smithsonian  receives  for  asslsUnce. 

The  purpose  of  Hit.  13956  is  to  con- 
tinue the  authorization  of  appropriaUons 
to  carry  out  the  Museum  Act.  The  au- 
thorization would  be  limited  to  $1,000,- 

000  annually  through  fiscal  year  1974. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  the  best 
interests  of  our  NaUon  that  we  support 
the  effort  to  promote  a  vigorous  museimi 
support  program.  The  Smithsonian  is  an 
outsUnding  institution  and  is  In  a  unique 
position  to  render  valuable  assistance  to 
help  advance  the  quest  for  knowledge 
and  understanding  throughout  the  land. 
We  will  all  benefit.  I  urge  enactment  of 
HR.  13956. 

Mr  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  13956.  a  measure  which 
would  extend  the  authorization  for  the 
National  Museum  Act  through  fiscal  1974. 

1  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  the  genUeman  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Tbompsok)  to  whom  all 
persons  who  serve  museums  and  benefit 
from  them  owe  so  much  for  his  leader- 
ship m  this  field. 

Mr.  Chairman.  America's  museums  are 
presenUy  experiencing  a  severe  financial 
crisis,  in  pert  because  of  their  extraordi- 
nary popularity.  Museum  attendance 
during  the  last  three  decades  has  in- 
creased more  than  tenfold — from  50  mil- 


lion visitors  In  1940,  to  200  million  in 
1960,  to  560  milUon  in  1967.  Along  with 
the  increased  attendance  has  come  an 
increased  demand  for  new  services.  To- 
day hundreds  of  thousands  of  school- 
children participate  in  museum  visits: 
mlUions  of  youngsters  and  adults  attend 
classes  and  use  their  faciUties. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  museums 
play  an  essential  role  in  serving  the  needs 
of  scholars  engaged  in  research  at  the 
college  and  university  level.  Dr.  George 
Lindsay,  director  of  the  California  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences,  said  in  testimony  before 
the  Select  Education  Subcommittee  last 
summer: 

Natural  history  museum.i  contain  at  least 
80  percent  of  all  the  research  collections  m 
the  United  States.  While  some  of  the  mu- 
seums are  at  universities,  most  are  not.  Still, 
the  collections  are  necessary  for  the  studies 
of  advanced  graduate  students.  The  en- 
tomology department  of  my  Institution 
loaned  74.204  specimens  last  year,  to  69  In- 
stitutions and  170  individuals,  most  of  them 
graduate  students  in  23  of  the  United  States 
and  eight  foreign  countries.  This  is  a  service 
to  education  and  to  science  for  which  there 
was  not  direct  reimbursement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  clear  that  museums 
are  not  merely  repositories  of  our  na- 
tional treasures.  They  are.  in  fact,  etlu- 
catlonal  institutions,  and  they  should  be 
entitled  to  the  benefits  accruing  to  edu- 
cational Institutions  as  recipients  ot  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Indeed,  the  Belmont  report,  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  America's  museums 
requested  by  President  Johnson,  made 
much  the  same  point  in  one  of  its  major 
recommendations  to  the  President  In  No- 
vember 1968  when  it  urged  that  the 
Federal  Government,  as  a  matter  of  ba- 
sic policy,  recognize  museums  as  educa- 
tional institutions,  working  in  formal  af- 
filiation with  elementary,  secondary,  un- 
dergraduate, and  graduate  level  institu- 
tions." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  National  Museum 
Act  does  not  accomplish  the  goal  sug- 
gested by  the  Belmont  report,  but  it  is  a 
very  important  first  step  toward  a  formal 
recognition  of  the  role  museums  play  in 
American  society.  It  enables  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  assist  museums  to 
improve  the  professionalism  and  compe- 
tence of  their  employees,  to  perform 
research  in  tectiniques  of  museum  oper- 
ation, and  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance, consuiution.  and  advice  on  a  va- 
riety of  problems  confronted  by  museums. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  NaUonal  Museum  Act  would  pro- 
vide $1,000,000  a  year  for  these  purpa-ses 
from  fiscal  1971  through  fiscal  1974.  This 
very  modest  sum  Is  a  small  investment 
indeed  in  the  fv:tu-?  c!  A-nerica's  mu- 
seums I  trust  that  it  will  be  approved 
and  that  the  AppropriaUons  Committee 
will  allow  it  to  be  fully  funded. 

The  NaUonal  Museum  Act  charges  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  aiding  the  Nations  museums  to 
meet  their  most  urgent  problems.  Over 
the  past  years,  appropriations  have  not 
been  sufBcient  to  allow  them  to  carry  out 
their  responsibility.  We  anticipate,  how- 
ever, that  when  the  act  receives  adequate 
funding,  the  Smithsonian  will  meet  Its 
obllgatlotis  to  America's  musetmis. 
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I  urge  the  passage  o(  this  legislation 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  tlie  balance  of  the  time  on 
this  side.  ,  ,,, 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Ch.ii  man.  I  hnve  no  further  rcquesUs  for 
time. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  There  bein?  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  t:me.  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

Tl-.e  Clerk  read  ns  follows-. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Scmte  and  House 
Of  ReprwntaJIrM  o/  the  United  States  ol 
America  in  Congcas  amemblcO.  Thnt  section 
3lbl  ct  the  Act  of  October  15.  1988  (80  Stat. 
953    20  n  S  C.  6i.ll  Is  amended  to  re»d: 

■■\b\  There  ore  hereby  2uthorlz«i  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
such  sums  OS  may  he  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpotes  of  this  Act:  Proitdcd.  That  no 
more  than  » 1000.000  shaU  be  appropriated 
aanually  through  Hscal  year  1974. ' 

AMtNDMCVT  OrrTSCn  ST   MB.  KTL 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  otter  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oHered  by  Ur.  KTL:  Amend 
UnesS  through  9.  page  1.  to  read: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorlMd  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
TOT  the  purpose  of  this  Act  t250.000  for  each 
fiscal  vear  ending  prlcr  to  July  1.  1974.  and 
In  each  subsequent  fiscal  year,  only  such 
sums  may  be  appropruited  as  the  Congress 
may  hereafter  authorize  by  law." 
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Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  long  as 
we  are  engaged  In  omphalofkepsis  here 
this  afternoon  I  thought  we  might  try  to 
improve  this  Mil  a  lltUc  bit. 

Let  me  ma;:e  a  couple  of  prefatory  re- 
marks. .     ,     ,   , 

First.  I  trojld  never  knov.-ingly  injure 
or  diminish  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
in  any  way.  I  acknowledge  its  conLnbu- 
tion  Its  collections  and  Its  Intellectual 
and  esthetic  pursuits  completely.  But  we 
are  dealing  here  not  with  regular  activ- 
iUes  of  the  Smitteonian  Institution  but 
with  a  special  actirtty  which  we  have 
given  to  that  Institution,  in  other  words 
the  administration  of  the  National 
Museum  Act. 

I  rather  app.eciate  too.  I  will  say  in 
parenthetical  fashion,  that  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  speak  here  on  the 
floor  about  Iowa's  Carl  King  and  Mere- 
dith Wilson  and  Grant  Wood  and  Mc- 
Klnley  Cantor.  I  would  point  out  that 
even  that  great  composer  Antonin 
Dvorak  com?  to  SplUville,  Iowa,  to  get  In- 
spiration for  the  New  World  Symphony. 
But  getting  back  to  this  matter— the 
matter  of  this  amendment,  this  is  all  we 
are  asking  you  to  do. 

The  most  we  have  ever  appropriated 
for  this  function,  the  National  Museum 
Act.  is  SM.OOO  a  year. 

In  another  year  we  appropriated 
$32,000.  And  in  the  2  first  years  we  appro- 
priated nothing. 

Now  all  this  amendment  does  is  to  ask 
you  to  reduce  the  authorization  from  tl 
mUlion  to  t250,000  which  is  aix  times  plus 
more  than  we  have  ever  appropriated  for 
the  purpose.  And  to  make  sure  there  is 
not  any  open-ended  appropriation  at- 
tached at  all  may  I  say  I  think  we  have 
an  obligation  even  In  this  silly  season  of 
the  year  to  be  a  little  honest.  Why  tell 
the  Smithsonian  that  they  wUl  have  a 


$1  mllUon  a  year  to  operate  the  National 
Museum  program  if  they  are  going  to  get 
$40,000  or  S32,00C  or  less. 

The  people  who  are  bringing  this  bill 
to  the  noor  cannot  honestly  believe  that 
they  are  going  to  get  a  $1  million  a  year 
appropriation.  Why  do  we  conUnually 
fool  the  public  and  the  institutions  with 
these  authorizations  for  far  more  than 
they  will  ever  get?  I  tlilnk  it  1?  complete- 
ly reasonable  to  set  this  authorization 
at  $250,000  a  vear.  especially,  I  repeat 
once  more,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  until 
this  time  we  have  i.-ver  actually  appro- 
priated more  than  $40,000?  And  I  repeat 
this  too:  If  I  thought  this  would  injure 
th»  Smithsonian  Institution's  program 
one  tiny  bit  or  give  them  one  penny  less 
than  they  need  to  administer  the  Nation- 
al Museum  Act,  I  would  not  be  asking  for 
this  action. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  Ome. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  For   what  purpose 
does   the   gentleman   from  New   Jersey 
rise? 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  Jertey  is  recognized. 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  hearings  in  1969 
on  tills  legislation,  and  subsequently  as 
developed  in  the  Belmont  Report,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smitlisonian  Institution. 
Dr.  Dillon  Ripley,  a  highly  respected,  ex- 
tremely able  man.  repeatedly  asked  for 
an  authorization  of  $1  million.  The  rela- 
tion^hlp  between  SI  million  and  $250,000 
vis-a-vls  the  appropriation  of  no  more 
than  $40,000  I  think  is  irrelevant, 

I  might  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  not  having  had  a  copy  of  this 
amendment  before,  that  the  bill  as 
drafted  prevents  it  from  being  open- 
endcci.  and  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa— listen  to  it— open  ends 
if  -$250,000  for  each  fiscal  year  prior 
to  Ju'v  1  1974.'  Then  your  amendment 
goes  on  to  say,  "and  in  each  subsequent 
fiscal  year  only  such  sums  may  lie  appro- 
priated as  the  Concress  may  hereafter 
authorize  bv  law.-  You  open  it  up.  You 
turn  it  over  to  the  committee  on  Appro- 
priations without  bringing  it  back  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  the  gentle- 
m.ans  amendment.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Kyl  > . 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 
sion   (demanded    by    Mr.    KvD     there 
were — ayes  20,  noes  29. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair. 
Mr  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  tliat  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consideraUon 
the  bill  (HJl.  13956>  to  amend  the  act 
of  October  15.  19«6  (80  Stat.  953:  20 
use  65a) ,  relating  to  the  National  Mu- 
seum of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so 
as  to  authorize  additional  appropriations 
to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  carry- 
ing out  the  purposes  of  said  act,  pur- 
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suanl  to  House  Resolutinn  818.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House, 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  I  he  rule,  the 
previotis  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pas.sagc  of  the  bill.  ^    „  . 

The  question  »a«  taken;  and  tiie 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  .,...„ 
Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
thf!  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  tlie  point  of  order 
tliat  a  quorum  is  net  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  quesUon  was  taken:  and  there 
were  yeas  215.  nays  53.  answered  -pres- 
ent' 3,  not  voUng  163,  as  foUows: 
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IRoll  No.  405 
TEAS— 215 


Adair 
Adnms 
Albert 
Alexander 

And.TSon. 

cp.nr. 

An'lerBon.  111. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Bennett 
Blester 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Bolund 
Brademas 
Brink  ley 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Caltf. 
Bro«n.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bush 
Bjme.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Cabell 
Carter 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Clauaen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Conycrs 
Corman 
Couehlin 
Crane 
C.  liver 
DanlUa.  N.J. 
Davis.  Oa. 
D  lancy 
Dellonbeck 
Dcrwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Darn 
Do»  nins 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  AlA. 
Edwarda.  Calll- 
EilbsrK 
Erlenbcrn 
Each 
Fascell 
Pel  Khan 
FmUley 
Flood 
Fl   wers 


Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R 

Pord. 

WlHlani  D. 
Foreman 
Forsythe 
prelinghuyscn 
Frey 
Fried  el 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Oaliflr.nakis 
Qarmuts 
Gibbons 
Gold  water 
Gonzalez 
Green.  Greg. 
Giifflttas 
Gude 
Ralpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hantey 
Hanna 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hechler.  W.  Vn. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helato^l 
Hicks 
Hoean 
Holifleld 
Morton 
Hoamer 
Howard 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarmau 
Jt^hnson.  Calif. 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kastenmeler 
Kr.zen 
Rleppe 
Kyi 
Kyroc 
Leriiof- 
Lennrn 
l^nR.  Ud. 
Uiwenstein 
McCljakcy 
MrDinald. 

Mtch. 
Mi-Ewfu 
MrFall 
McMillan 
Mncdouald. 


MncOrcgor 

Mphon 

Mall  Hard 

Marah 

Matblas 

MatsunaRn 

May  no 

Melcher 

MLkva 


Millffr.  Callf- 

MinlKh 

Mink 

Mln  shall 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy,  ni' 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyrr.  N.C. 

Price.  III. 

Qulllen 

Rallsback; 

Bees 

Held.  111. 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Roon^y.  P». 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

S-ubltx 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Rpr'nser 

Stafford 

Stokes 

St ration 

SttibbleOeld 

SullivaB 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tea^ue.  Calif. 

Thompaon,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tteman 

Tunney 

DdUl 

Uil-.aau 


Vsnder  Jtusi 

Vanlk 

VlRorlto 

Waldie 

Wampler 

Watts 


Belcher 

Berry 

Bctts 

Bcv-m 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burl.sun.  Mo. 

Ccderb?n! 

Clawaon.  Del 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Daniel.  Va. 

tie  la  Garza 

Dennis 

Fisher 

Flynt 

Goodling 

Ortflln 

Gross 


Whul.-n 
White 
whiit^n 
WidnaU 

W'KIT'nS 

Wilson.  Bob 
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Cirovcr 
HL^ley 
Ii.  rsha 
Hpiidrrson 
Tiull 
Hunt 

Ilutrhinson 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonii3 
Lauditrebe 
Llny1 
McClurc 
Munln 
M.IIer.  Ohio 
M  Us 
Ml^ell 

p:  ni-iomery 
M:er3 


Winn 

Wrltlht 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Youot; 

Zubluckt 


Nelscn 

Ntchcls 

Price.  Tcjt- 

Rarlck 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeborg 

Scbmitz 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Slack 

Stan  tun 

Steiger.  Ariz. 

Singer.  Wis. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Zwach 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 3 

Bow  Rooney,  N.T. 

NOT  VOTINO— 1«3 


Abbltt 

F.-.llon 

OKonskl 

Abtfnic-thy 

Kart>steln 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Addabbo 

PiBh 

Oltlnger 

Aa'.lprjcn, 

K>untein 

Pepper 

Tcnu. 

Fraser 

Phtlbin 

Ar«n:lB 

TMlton.  Tenn 

PU-.e 

Ashbrook 

Fuqua 

Pollock 

Aspin^ll 

Gallagher 

Powell 

A>re8 

Gaydos 

Pryor,  Aife. 

tarrctt 

ontys 

Puclnskl 

Rett  a.  Md. 

Oialmo 

PurceU 

Bell,  calif. 

Gilbert 

Qule 

BUg-.?l 

Gray 

Randall 

Bingham 

Green.  Pa. 

Held,  N.Y. 

niafkburn 

Oubser 

Relfel 

Boiling 

Hamn 

Reuse 

Braaco 

Ball 

Rivera 

Bray 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Roberta 

Erock 

Hansen.  Wash 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Fr'.oks 

Harrington 

Rosenthal 

Bro.^mfleld 

nnwkina 

RiistenkowBkl 

Burton.  Utah 

Hays 

Roudebush 

Button 

.M^bprt 

Rousselot 

Cuflory 

Kjn^atc 

St  Germain 

Camp 

Jones.  N.C. 

Say  lor 

Carey 

K:.rth 

Scherle 

Carney 

Kee 

Schncebell 

Ceiler 

Kellh 

Shipley 

Chappell 

King 

Sikes 

Chlfholm 

Kluczynskl 

Snyder 

Clancy 

Koch 

Stt-  ^t-'ers 

Cl:irX 

Kuykendall 

Steed 

Cl.^y 

Lr-ndrum 

Steele 

CclKer 

Uiugen 

Stephens 

Collins.  Ill, 

Lalta 

Stuckey 

Oonabte 

Long,  La. 

Taft 

Cor  bete 

Lilian 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cowger 

Lukens 

VanDeerllu 

Cn.mer 

McCarthy 

Waggonner 

Cunningham 

McClory 

Ware 

Daddarlo 

McCuUoch 

Watson 

Davis.  Wis. 

McDade 

Weicker 

Denney 

MrKneally 

Whalley 

Dent 

Madden 

Whltehurst 

D>vine 

Mann 

Will  lama 

Diggs 

May 

WUaon. 

Dlngtll 

Meeds 

Charles  H. 

Donohue 

Mcsklll 

Wold 

Duwdy 

Michel 

Wolff 

Dwycr 

M:ze 

Wyatt 

EtUnondaon 

Mor^n 

Wydler 

Edwards,  La. 

Morton 

Wylle 

Efihleman 

Mciss 

Yates 

Evans.  Colo. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Zlon 

Evina.  Tenn. 

Nix 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Collier. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  O'NeUl  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Wydler. 

Mr.  PhUblD  with  Mr.  McDftde. 

Mr.  DoDobue  with  Mr.  Qubser. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Whalley. 

Mr.  Long  of  Lotilslana  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  with  UT. 
Burton  of  Utah. 


Mr.  Abbl'.t  with  Mr.  Quie. 
Mr.  Aberacthy  wl  h  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  AjplnaU  with  Mr.  Corbeit. 
Mr  Ceiler  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 
Mr.  Mann  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Nix. 
Mr-  Brasco  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Beall  of 
Maryland. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr  MlM. 
Mr.  Koch  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Saylor. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Schneebell. 
Mr.  Rostenkowski  wUh  Mr.  Steele. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ware. 
Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Pulton  ol  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Fountain  with  Mr.  Zlon. 
Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Clark  with  Mrs.  Chlsbolm. 
Mr.  Carev  with  Mr.  Reid  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Bray. 
Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  Reuss  with  Mr.  Button. 
Mr,  Rivers  with  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Ftiqua  with  Mr.  Langen. 
Mr  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Gettys  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 
Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Gaydcs  with  Mr.  CKonski. 
Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Kluczynsbl  with  Mr,  McKneally. 
Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr,  Lukens. 
Mr.  Yates  with  Mr.  Kuykendall. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ash- 
brook. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr.  Chappell  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Wataon. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Wold. 
Mr.  Glalmo  w  ith  Mr.  Eshleman. 
Mr.  Hogan  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mrs.    Hansen    of    Washington    with    Mr. 
Conyers. 
Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of 
Texas. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  wtih  Mr.  Denney. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr  Weicker. 
Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Wylle. 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Whlte- 
hurst. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Htingate  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Purccll  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Daddarlo. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  Stuckey  with  Mr.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Parbsteln. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Dowdy. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Ottlnger. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  CRANE  Changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  restilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  a  similar 
Senate  bill  (S.  704)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  15. 1066  (80  Stat.  053;  20  UJS.C. 
05a>.  relating  to  the  National  Museum 


of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to 
authorize  additional  appropriations  to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  said  act.  and  ask  for 
Immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as  fol- 
lows: 

a  704 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congresn  assembled.  That  section 
2(b)  of  the  NaUonol  Museum  Act  of  1966  (SO 
SUt.  &53)  ts  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

'■(b)  11)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  $1,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1972,  and  the 
same  amount  for  each  succeeding  Oscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  I,  1974.  and  in  each  sub- 
sequent fiscal  year,  only  such  sums  may  be 
appropriated  as  the  Congress  may  hereafter 
authorize  by  law. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  sums  authorized  in 
paragraph  ( 1 )  there  are  hereby  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  t300.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  the  same  amount 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  ending  prior 
to  July  1,  1974.  to  be  allocated  and  used  as 
follows ; 

"(A)  of  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  (2).  33^  per  centum  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  clause  (2)  of 
subsection  (a): 

"(B)  of  such  stuns.  33^  per  centum  shall 
be  avaUable  for  transfer  to  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  for  asaistaDce  to 
museums  under  section  &(c)  of  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  19C5:  and 

"(C)  of  such  sums.  331^  per  centum  shall 
be  available  (or  transfer  to  Che  National 
Foundation  on  the  Humanities  for  aaslstance 
to  museums  under  section  7(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties Act  of  ie65.". 

ADOmONAL   UtrSTTTK   ACTITITIES 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  2(a)  (2)  of  the  National 
Museum  Act  of  1966  |20  n.S.C.  65ft(2))  18 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(2)  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  by 
grant,  contract,  or  directly  for  training  career 
employees  in  museum  practices  in  coopera- 
tion with  museums,  their  professional  orga- 
nizations, and  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion either  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution  or 
at  the  cooperating  muaetun.  organization,  or 
Institution;". 

<b)  So  much  of  that  part  of  subsectloD  (a) 
of  section  2  of  the  National  Musetim  Act  of 
1966  as  preoedes  clause  (1)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  everything  preceding  "Secre- 
tary" and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "The". 
MOTION  ormo  bt  m.  thohpson  or 
NKW  jxmszT 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thoutsok  of  New  Jersey  moves  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
bill  8.  704  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  bill  H£.  I30S6,  as 
puaed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

•Hie  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
{)assed.  and  %  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


^i-M^i^nrrccTrf^M AT    TJcrT^nri HOIT^F. 
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A  similar  House  bUl  (HB.  13596)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

ippoiNTMiNT  or  cotira»ns 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  S4r. 
Sneaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tnat 
^  HoiU  insist  on  Its  amendment  u>  the 
m  S  704  and  request  a  conJerence  with 

"^^,^e"lpA"S  IS  there  objection  to 
the  request  ot  the  genUeman  fo°>  New 
Jersey  The  chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
i^lS  the  foUowing  conferees:  Messrs^ 
T^oi^soN  ol  New  Jersey.  Brademas.  and 

SCHWENCEL. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
qneaker  I  ask  unanimous  consent  Wat 
Kmbers  may  have  5  l«isla"ve  days 
to  which  to  revise  and  "'^'^^^^^'^.".^ 
marks  and  to  include  extraneous  material 
on  the  bUl  just  passed.  K.—.inn  t/> 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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COMMUNICATION         I^'i'JE^ 

CHAIRMAN   OF   THE  COMMTTTEE 

ON  PUBUC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 

the  lollcvsing  communication  f ™"  ™ 

Sjairman  of  the  Committee  on  M)Uc 

works:  which  was  read  and  referred  to 

the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

OcniBim  B.  1870. 

TeT^.  cTS^^o,  B«pr««««.«. 
the  Capitol.  WojfiWjtOT.  DC 
D«.  M.  SP«M.:  pursuant  lo  Jb.  prort- 
rtoM  or  tht  PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1959 
S:f?^°rL.tr«  on  Pvibl^WorU  of  the  Hcus. 
«./  R.nro^^ntKtlvee  oD  December  2.  lo/u,  »p 
"pio^^ThT/o'llUlngpubllcbulimngpro^yJ- 

PedtrH  OfflM  Building.  S»nta  Rosa.  Cali- 
fornia (Construction). 

Sincerely  yours.  

OEOaCC  B.  FAIXOH. 

Chairman. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

,Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  take  this  time  tor  the  purpose  of  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  (or  the  remainder  of  this  week. 
If  any.  and  the  schedule  for  next 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
distlngui.'ihed   minority   leader  md? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
finished  the  business  for  this  week  ex- 
cept for  unanimous-consent  requesU 
which  may  be  made 

The  program  for  next  week  i*  " 'O; 
lows.  and  we  are  Ustlng  aU  the  bills 
under  Monday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week  to  retain  as  much  flexibility  as  pos- 

Monday  i.s  District  day.  and  there  are 
four  distiict  bUls.  as  follows: 

HJl.  19885.  Distrtrt  of  Columbta  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1970; 

8.  J626.  to  regulate  the  pr«c«ce  ol 


psychology  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
S  2336.  relating  to  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  District  of  Columbia . 

""h  R  2745.  to  amend  the  Uw  relaUng 
to  oiascenity  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Following  the  District  bills,  we  have 
several  others.  May  I  say,  we  wlU  prob- 
ably have  a  conference  report  on  one  of 
the  appropriation  bills  also.  The  bills  are 

as  follows ;  .,.„i,„i 

HR  18874.  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  PrevenUon.  Treat- 
ment, and  RehabUitaUon  Act  of  1970. 
with  an  open  rule  providing  1  hour  of 

H  R    19860.  Emergency  Health  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1970,  with  an  open  rule 
providing  2  hours  of  debate;  „.   „„ 

H  R  18582.  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  with  an  open  nUe  providing 
2  hours  of  debate; 
Tuesday  is  Private  Calendar  day; 
H  R  19567 .  International  Coflee  Agree- 
ment Act,  with  an  open  rule  providing 
I  hour  of  debate; 

House  ResoluUon  1238.  relaUng  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  9l5l  Congress,  subject  to  a  rule 
being  granted: 

HJl  19446,  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
of  1970,  subject  to  a  rule  being  granted; 
S    578    retirement   for  Federal  fire- 
fighting  personnel,  subject  to  a  rule  being 
granted;  and 

House  Joint  Resolution  1146.  expan- 
sion of  United  NaUonal  Headquartere  In 
the  United  States,  which  Is  subject  to  a 
rule  being  granted.  i.,..^.  ,„ 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservations  that  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  arw  time 
and  any  further  program  may  be  an- 
noimced  later.  _, 

Of  course,  we  expect  to  have  several 
conference  reports  next  week 

Mr    Speaker,  in  addlUon.  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  has  advised  that 
he  WlU  undertake  to  call  up  on  some  day 
next   week    15    bills   which    have    been 
unanimously  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.         ....      ...  „, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  oi 
these  bills  may  be  printed  In  the  Record 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bills  are  as  follows: 

HR.  7626,  tariff  cla.sslflcation  of  cer- 
Uin  sugars,  sirups,  and  mola-wes: 

HR  10875.  duty-free  importation  oi 
upholstery  regulators,  upholsterers  reg- 
ulaUng  needles,  and  upholsterers  pins: 

HR.  14233.  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements: 

HJl  14995.  free  entry  of  a  carillon  for 
the  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Bart>ara;  .     , 

H  R  17658.  to  provide  floor  stock  re- 
funds in  the  case  of  cement  mixers: 

HR  17984.  to  amend  section  905  oi 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  relating  to 
redemption  of  stock;     .         .       „   ^,, 

HJl  19113.  free  entry  of  cast  beu 
carillons  for  Indiana  University.  Bloom- 
Infton,  Ind. 


H.R.  19389.  to  amend  section  165(g) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954, 
relating  to  treatment  of  losses  on  worth- 
less securities;  , 

HJl.  19391.  administrative  review  ol 
customs  decisions;  ,    —--txt  „» 

HJl.  19470.  to  amend  tiOe  ^"11'^ 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  modify  the 
nursing    service    requirement,    and    so 

"hJI  19526.  to  eUnunate  the  duty  now 
applicable  to  natural  rubber  contamlng 
fillers.  exUnders.  and  so  forth: 

HR  19670  suspension  of  duties  on 
certain  bicycle  parts  and  accessories  un- 
tu  the  close  of  December  31.  197J. 

H  R  19790.  relating  to  the  Income  lax 
treatment  of  certain  sales  of  real  prop- 
erty by  a  corporation; 

HR  19915.  to  make  permanent  tne 
••$4  p^-through"  for  public  assistance 

"s"'2W.'to  permit  certain  Federal  em- 
ployment to  be  counted  toward  retire- 

"iSr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
M»ns  has  also  advised  that  addltioma 
bills  which  have  been  'fj^^^'y  "^P?,^ 
unanimously  may  be  added  to  the  Ust  as 
reports  are  flled  on  these  bills. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
11  O'CLOCK  ON  MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next  at  11  o'clock. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 

^°Mr' GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  why  should  the  House 
come  m  at  U  o'clock  on  Monday  next? 

Mr  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman wUl  yield,  we  will  try  to  finish  as 
much  of  We  business  as  possible  as 
Quickly  as  possible.  That  is  reason  No.  1. 

Reason  No.  2  Is  we  have  been  advised 
that  the  White  House  Is  having  recep- 
tions for  Members  on  Monday  and  Tues- 
day at  5  o'clock,  and  we  would  Uke  to 
complete  as  much  business  as  possible 
and  to  accommodate  those  Members  who 
have  been  invited. 

Mr  GROSS.  That  will  interfere  with 
the  work  of  the  House  in  trying  to  close 
out  this  lame  duck  session.  Is  that  cor- 

Mr  ALBERT.  I  would  think  that  It 
would  not  interfere  substantially  with 
the  work  of  the  House  if  we  come  In  early 

next  Monday.  

Mr  GROSS.  Not  that  It  would  mean  a 
great  deal,  but  I  could  go  down  the  list  of 
bills  on  the  program  here  and  suggest  to 
Uie  genUeman  how  Uie  leaderslilp  could 
abbreviate  this  session  very  quickly.  I  wlU 
not  take  Uie  time  of  Oie  House  to  do  it. 
and  the  Members  probably  would  not 
accept  my  suggestion  anyway. 

I  suggest  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  Uiat  the  only  way  to  end  this  sra- 
sion  is  to  reduce  Oils  hopeless  list  of  blUa 
for  next  week  which  does  not  Include  the 
conference  reports  Uiat  v,-lll  come  In  and 
oUier  bilU  that  do  not  appear  on  the  sur- 
face. That  la  the  only  way  that  this  aes- 
slon  can  be  ended. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  constrained  to 
object  to  coming  In  at  1 1  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day because  I  believe  that  It  will  only 
lead  to  more  bills  coming  In.  If  I  was  con- 
vinced an  early  meeting  of  the  House 
would  help  to  end  the  session  I  would 
gladly  concur  in  an  1 1  o'clock  meeting  on 
Monday  next,  or  even  10  o'clock  or  9 
o'clock,  but  I  know  that  the  more  time 
this  House  spends  In  session  the  more — 
figuratively  speaking — legislaUve  "cats 
and  dogs"  we  will  get  before  the  session 
ends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  object  to  coming  In 
at  1 1  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  did  not 
hear  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
coming  in  at  11  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  ObJecUon  Is  heard. 


the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa? 
There  was  no  objecUon. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  403  I  was  unavoidably  detained.  If  I 
had  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yea."  That  was  on  the  rule  on  the  ex- 
cise tax  extension  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  l.ie  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  request  Is  to  meet 
on  Monday  next?  Obviously  we  are 
on  Monday  next,  but  at  what  hour? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  At  noon.  That  is  the 
regular  meeting  hour  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  but  the  gentleman 
did  not  state  the  regular  meeting  hour, 
and  in  view  of  the  discussion  just  had  I 
wanted  to  be  sure. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  has  deter- 
mined that  by  a  rule  of  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservaUon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 


DISPENSnJO        WITH        CALENDAR 

WEDNESDAY         BUSINESS         ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
rule  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECEIVE 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
Al«5  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DULY  PASSED 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  nolwiUistanding 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
Monday  next  the  Clerk  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 


GROWING  DISREGARD  FOR  TRADI- 
■nONAL  CONCEPT  OF  DIPLOMA'nC 

IMMUNITY 

(Mr.  SYMINGTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  past  year  we  have  been  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  the  worldwide  growing  dis- 
regard for  the  traditional  concepts  of 
diplomatic  immimity  by  those  who  would 
flaunt  the  principle  In  order  to  achieve 
poliOcal  objecUves.  In  a  resoluUon  of- 
fered last  year,  I  suggested  measures 
which,  if  adopted,  might  render  diplo- 
matic harassment  less  likely.  As  a  former 
member  of  the  SUte  Department  staff. 
I  was  particularly  concerned  for  the 
orderly  conduct  of  dlplomaUc  relations. 
But  we  should  now  be  equally  concerned 
over  the  possible  effect  of  blackmail 
threats  on  the  orderly  admlnistraUon  of 
our  domestic  laws.  For  this  reason  I 
wrote  Mr.  Albert,  the  majority  leader, 
on  December  3  enclosing  a  draft  which  I 
suggested  he  might  wish  to  discuss  with 
the  genUeman  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford  ) .  as  the  basis  for  a  joint  res- 
olution giving  noUce  that  the  President 
and  other  ofBcers  of  the  Federal  execu- 
Uve  branch  would  enjoy  the  support  of  a 
unified  Congress  In  responding  to  any 
such  threat  of  blackmail  that  might 
arise.  The  majority  leader  has  graciously 
replied  that  he  has  done  so.  In  order  for 
the  other  House  Members  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  the  matter.  I  have 
appended  my  letter  and  draft  resoluUon 
hereinbelow. 

DECEMBER  3.  1970. 

The  Honorable  Carl  Albert. 
Matority  Uader,  V.S.  Houae  of  Repraenta- 
tives. 
DEAR  Carl:  The  recent  tnjlc  events  In 
Canada  following  upon  other  like  events 
In  L&tln  America  demonstrate  the  Intoler- 
able strains  which  can  be  placed  on  the 
orderly  administration  of  Justice  within  dem- 
ocratic Bocleuea.  It  could  happen  here,  of 
course.  On  the  one  hand,  we  should  not  wish 
to  tie  the  President- B  handa  In  a  crisis  of 
this  kind.  On  the  other,  no  would-be  revolu- 
tionary should  be  encouraged  to  believe  this 
sort  of  tactic  «-ul  succed. 

It  was  my  thought  that  some  kind  of  Joint 
resoluUon  by  Congress  might  serve  as  an 
appropriate  warning.  No  one  can  anticipate 
the  scope  of  revolutionary  demands  of  the 
depths  of  depravity  embraced  to  attain  their 
realization  But  It  does  seem  certain  that 
should  the  President  or  other  executive  oIBcer 
receive  a  blackmail  threat  of  this  kind  be 
will  need  the  backing  of  a  unified  Oougieas. 

A  resolution  of  the  kind  attached.  whUe 
not  bmdlng,  woiUd  be  supportive  of  the 
Rind  of  hard  decision  Trudeau  fell  obliged  to 
make.  More  Importantly,  to  have  It  In  ad- 
vance should  serve,  at  least  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  alienee,  as  a  deterrent  to  aueh  des- 


perate action.  It  does  not  aSect  State  Gov- 
ernors, although  it  may  present  a  useful 
precedent . 

I  thought  that  if  you  saw  any  merit  In  the 
resolution,  or  one  with  similar  Intent,  you 
might  wish  to  discuss  It  with  Mr.  Ford  for 
possible  Joint  Introduction. 
Best  wishes, 

Jakes  W.  STiiuiaToN. 

Draft   Resolution  on   Protection   or  DtjR 
Process  From  Blackuail 
Whereas  the  security  and  stahUlty  of  all 
democratic   societies  require  the  calm  and 
orderlv  administration  of  their  laws,  and 

Whereas  the  traditions  of  order,  law,  and 
Justice  of  democratic  societies  have  been 
gravely  test«d  by  persons  and  groups  seek- 
ing to  derive  political  or  other  advantage 
from  threats  or  acta  of  violence  Including, 
but  not  limited  to  kidnapping  and  murder, 
and 

Whereas  It  la  the  concern  of  the  Congress 
that  American  Constitutional  due  process, 
which  belongs  to  all  the  people,  must  not 
be  waived  In  whole  or  In  part  to  accommo- 
date any  individual,  and 

Whereas  It  Is  of  vital  importance  that 
no  indlvldtial  or  group  believe  that  due  proc- 
ess  of  law  can  be  so  waived  or  circumvented 
by  threats  of  injury  to  Innocent  persons  or 
damage  to  property. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved  that  It  la  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  official  charged 
with  the  eiecutlon  ol  federal  laws  shaU  sub- 
ordinate the  appropriate  administration  of 
such  laws  to  the  demand  of  any  Individual 
or  group  whether  or  not  such  demands  are 
reinforced  by  threat  of  Injury  or  death  to 
third  parties  or  destruction  of  property. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  great  interest  and  some 
knowledge  of  the  matter  discussed  by  our 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  STUrHCTON).  On  December  3  Mr. 
Symington  wrote  me  and  enclosed  a  copy 
of  a  proposed  resoluUon  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  execuUve  reacUon  to  the  tyjie 
of  kidnaping  and  murder  which  has 
plagued  the  world  during  recent  months. 
I  sent  the  letter  and  draft  of  resoluUon 
to  our  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentlemtm  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gkeals 
R.  PoHD) .  for  his  consideraUon.  I  compli- 
ment the  genUeman  from  Missouri  in  be- 
ing the  first,  so  for  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  to  suggest  policy  of  thla 
nature  in  this  very  important  area. 


THIRTY -THIRD  SESSION  OP  INTER- 

OOVERNMENTAL  COMMITTEE  FOR 

EUROPEAN  MIGR.'VTION 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
had  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
Judiciary  Committee  at  the  33d  session 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for 
European  Migration  in  Geneva,  Switter- 
land. 

ICEM,  a  33-member  government  inter- 
naUonal  organization,  has  resetUed  1.8 
million  refugees  and  migrants  since  it 
was  established  under  the  iniUaUon  of 
the  United  States  in  1951. 

At  the  33d  session,  parUcular  emphasis 
was  placed  upon  the  program  for  move- 
ment of  speciahzcd.  technically  qualified 
persons  to  Lattn  America  to  meet  the 
needs  of  tliat  rapidly  developing  area. 
Plans  were  also  made  for  special  reoog- 
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nition  ol  the  20th  anniversary  of  ICEM 

""I'wli' impressed  with  the  <l"alia5:«"?'?f  • 
personality,  and  leadership  exhibited  to 
the  Director  of  ICEM,  Mr.  John  P. 
Thomas,  of  the  United  States.  For  the 
informaUon  of  all  Members.  I  «>mniend 
the  opening  .statement  made  to  the  Coun- 
cil by  \lr.  Thomas  m  which  he  reviewed 
the  activities  of  ICEM  during  the  past 
year  and  its  future  plan  of  operations. 
His  statement  follows: 

0«NINfl  SWTtMIKT  BY  TBI  DllBCTOm. 

M».  John  T.  Thomas 
Mr  Cbilrmsn.  Lodles  »nd  OenUMnen:  I^t 
n..  conBr»-.ul.te  you,  .Ir.  and  the  other  offi- 
cer, who  h.ve  been  elect«l  to  carry  forward 
•  he  worK  of  the  Council  this  seMlon.  I  .m 
c.-t .m  thai  the  resulw  of  the  CouucU  sesalon 
wiu  bo  Irultful  under  your  competent  guid- 
ance I  would  line  olM  to  welcome  the  dde- 
ffatca  and  observers  who  have  come  from  I»r- 
^tt  pl^^  to  )om  U5  in  our  ^^eUb«atlons 
which  have  fir-reaching  humanUarlan 
values.  I  would  also  lllte  to  say  how  P  ="« 
I  am  that  I  can  contmue  my  long  association 
with  Mr.   Masselll  now  In  hU  new   post   a» 

"'under^he'cTuTent  policy  ol  holding  oaly 
one  cauncll  session  per  year,  this  «"lon  Jia^ 
gro«n  in  importance  and  slgniacance.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  not.  that  It  brings  together 
not  onlv  the  representatives  of  government 
but  also  irlends  from  the  non-governmental 
organlmtlons.  the  press,  other  International 
organizations  and  the  general  public. 
1  Should  like  now  to  review,  brleOv.  some 
of  the  hlgh:ishti  o:  ray  s.ewardshlp  over  the 

'^n^the'  question  of  the  structure  of  the 
organization,  voa  received  last  November  a 
plin  for  reducing  and  streamlining  U.  alter 
I  period  ot  transition.  Transition  periods  are 
aliavs  difficult  because  we  have  to  consider 
the  interesu  of  the  Individual  Stan  member. 
those  of  the  organization  and  the  wishes  of 
governments.  I  can  now  report  that  the 
transition  pjrlod  Ciime  to  an  end  on  1  Octo- 
ber and  1971  wlU  be  the  first  year  we  shaU 
operate  with  the  new  structure  I  BhaU  con- 
tinue to  review  the  stall  pattern  of  the  or- 
ganliauon  m  order  to  achieve  streamlining 
Ind  economies,  and  ensure  that  ICEM  oper- 
ates efficiently  at  the  lea  A  possible  cost. 

A:  the  last  Council  session  you  further  con- 
sidered and  approved  a  new  contrlbutWn 
scale  for  the  Administrative  Budget.  It  was 
applied  for  the  current  year  and  has  "O™" 
well  and  a  thorny  problem  which  has  been 
with  us  for  several  yeirs  has  thereby  been 
K)lved.  I  thlni  It  U  Justified  once  more  to 
eimreaa  our  appreciation  to  the  working 
Oroup  tor  achieving  an  eicellent  result.  I  also 
feel  a  deep  gratitude  towards  all  the  Oovern- 
menu  which  so  readily   accepted  the  new 

lLi  November  you  also  decided  to  estab- 
1U1  a  Working  Oroup  to  develop  plans  for 
the  nnanclng  of  the  two  sections  of  the 
budget  which  hove  been  In  deflclt  for  several 
years  The  Working  Group  met  In  March  and 
September  and  developed  model  schedules 
for  the  Refugee  and  Lutln  American  sections. 
It  was  most  encouraging  Indeed  to  partici- 
pate in  these  Working  Group  meetings.  There 
was  a  strong  determination  to  find  solutions 
to  the  deBclt  problems,  combined  with  a 
wimngnesa  to  accept  the  flnanclal  sacrtHcea 
which  were  necessary  The  work  which  the 
Working  Oroup  did  now  needs  the  approval 
of  this  Council  I  am  hopeluj— or  let  me  say 
I  am  convinced- that  after  careful  review 
you  win  give  your  blessing  to  the  model 
schedules  attached  to  the  document  so  that 
they  may  become  our  guidelines  for  govern- 
ment contributions  In  1971  and  future  years. 
I  wish  to  repeat  and  underline  the  word 
guideline.  Under  the  ICEM  Consututlon  con- 
tributions to  the  Operational  Budget  are 
voluntary  and  anything  the  Working  Oroup 
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has  doue  or  we  do  today  wli:  not  change  that 
basic  paragr;\pu  of  the  constitution.  How- 
ever It  is  our  hope  that  In  future  years  all 
Bovernments  wUl  Uo  their  utmoet  to  link 
contributions  to  the  scales  presented  lu  the 
model  schedule. 

It  la  now  lor  the  CouncU  to  pass  flnnl  Judg- 
ment on  the  Working  Oroup  Report.  If  op- 
proved  I  think  we  have  taken  a  most  Im- 
portant step,  and  your  Inltlauve  of  lost 
year  has  brought  forward  an  eitcellent  result. 
Before  commenung  on  the  major  pro- 
cramnies  which  are  Included  m  our  1970  and 
1971  budget  doctunenu,  I  would  like  to  re- 
peat what  I  have  said  ui  previous  meetings. 
that  we  should  aim  at  planning  over  a  longer 
period  sav  three  years.  It  Is  still  In  my  mind 
to  do  so '  but  before  It  could  be  done  we 
needed  a  more  solid  flnanclal  boals  tor  our 
operation.  This  has  now  been  reached 
through  the  model  schedule  and  we  cjn  Ini- 
tiate plans  for  programmes  and  financing 
over  a  loni:er  period.  In  doing  so  we  are 
following  the  example  of  several  governinents. 
Turning  to  the  different  sections  of  the 
OperaUonal  Budget,  let  me  stirt  with  Na- 
tional Migration. 

During  recent  years  there  have  not  been 
any  subsuntlal  fluctuations  In  the  number 
ot  national  migrants,  und  It  is  expected  that 
the  desire  to  erolgr.ite  from  Europe  will  fol- 
low muc«i  the  st-me  pattern  In  1971.  In  our 
Initial  estimate  for  that  year  we  have  there- 
fore followed  the  trend  of  the  past. 

Turning  to  our  Refugee  Programme.  It  la 
not  possible  to  tell  the  whole  story,  for  there 
are  refugeea  In  all  corners  of  the  world.  Al- 
though there  Is  likely  to  be  a  slight  downward 
trend  In  I97I.  the  number  to  be  assisted  by 
ICEM  win  still  be  very  hltjh  compared  to  the 
m'ddle  nineteen  sUtles  Clo.=e  to  us  we  have 
large  rehigee  sroups  In  Italy.  Austria  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  but  we  ore  In 
fact  concerned  with  refugees  In  aU  Western 
European  countries  and  also  In  Yugoslavia. 
Further  away  there  are  the  refugees  In  North 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East  to  seek  to  emi- 
grate to  or  via  Europe.  ,.,.„„ 
At   the   present   time   we   are  speclflcally 
concerned  with  the  accumulation  of  Cuban 
refugees  In  Spain  The  problem  there  Is  two- 
fold   The  present  visa  posslbUltles  are  re- 
duced, while  at  the  some  time  the  refugees 
there  are  reluctant  to  consider  new  desUna- 
tlons    Under  these  clrcumstaoces  we  have 
instituted  a  system  of  registration  and  coun- 
jelllne  to  promote  emigration  to  Australia 
"and  Latin  .America,  hut  It  Is  too  early  to  say 
anything  about  the  results.  However.  I  think 
It  Is  proper  to  eipre«.i  our  appreciation  for 
the  generous  asylum  policy  of  the  Spanish 
authorities  and  I  wish  to  assure  the  Spanish 
repreeentauve  of  our  continuing  and  untir- 
ing efforts  to  ease  the  refugee  burden. 

Outside  our  tradlUonal  refugee  pro- 
grammes we  are  conUnulng  our  support  to 
non-European  refugees  for  whom  emigration 
possibilities  eilst  but  who  are  In  need  of 
assistance.  ^^   . 

Regarding  Asia.  I  should  Inform  you  that 
the  movement  of  Chinese  refugees  from  Hong 
Kong  Is  a  continuing  operation.  The  United 
Stales  has  recently  decided  to  apply  Section  7 
of  Its  Immigration  Act  to  the  Hong  Kong 
area  which  will  Increase  the  number  to  be 
assisted  in  1971.  The  voluntary  agencies  will 
be  heavuj  engaged  In  locating  assurancM  ot 
resettlement  m  the  United  States  for  these 
Chinese  refugees.  ICEM  will  he  doeely  co- 
operatmg  with  the  agencies  on  processing  and 
movements. 

Also  In  Asia  we  are  assisting  In  the  move- 
ment of  small  groups  of  Tibetans  from  India 
and  a  few  refug«»  from  South  Korea.  There 
were  also  some  inJHCR  refugees  moved  from 
Africa  to  overseas  destinations  and  a  group 
of  Haitian  refugees  moved  to  Europe. 

I  should  also  menUon  that  we  recenuy 
received  a  request  from  the  United  NalJona 
High  Commlsaloner  for  Refugees  to  assist  his 
rapres«itauve  In  arranging  the  repatriation 
of  children  who  had  left  Nigeria  during  the 


disturbances  there  last  year,  and  hod  found 
refuge  in  neighbouring  countries.  A  senior 
stall  member  was  sent  to  assist  In  the  plan- 
ning and  carrying  out  of  the  transport  opera- 
tion, which  18  now  In  the  Implementation 

"^further  refugee  situation  1  should  report 
on  relates  to  displaced  persons  in  El  Salvador. 
These  have  become  the  concern  of  ICEM  at 
the  request  of  the  Government  of  that  coun- 
try, and  we  have  been  dlfcuMlng  relief  ond 
rehabilitation  programmes  with  the  local 
authorities.  One  project  calls  for  the  setting 
up  of  a  centre  for  the  production  of  ceramics. 
In  which  displaced  persons  will  be  trained 
by  an  ICEM-recrulted  Instructor  from  Eur- 
ope The  second  project  Involved  the  reset- 
tlement of  displaced  persons  In  other  coun- 
tries of  Central  and  South  America.  There 
ore  good  prospccu  for  settling  a  number  or 
persons  during  1971.  U  apodal  nnanclng  can 
be  obtained  We  are  now  seeking  funds  In 
order  to  finance  the  operation  outside  the 
normal  ICEM  budget.  .   .   .  „, 

Two  artisan  projects  for  the  training  or 
disadvantaged  persons  In  Honduras  are  men- 
tioned In  our  budget  documents  for  1970  ana 
1971.  t  am  happy  to  report  that  these  proj- 
ects will  be  In  operation  next  month  with 
the  departure  from  Spain  on  1  December  ol 
the  two  technical  directors  Instructors  whom 
ICEM  has  recruited.  These  projects  are  re- 
ceiving financial  support  from  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  and  the  Agency  lor 
International  Development. 

In  connection  with  the  asslitonce  to  non- 
European  refugees.  1  want  to  thank  the 
Norwegian  Refugee  Council  which  on  eeveral 
occasSns  has  been  helpful  In  providing 
funds  for  small  groups  of  these  refugees  who 
were  in  distress.  ...    .  ^ 

I  would  not  want  to  leave  the  subject  of 
refugees  without  paying  tribute  to  the  United 
Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Hclugeeo. 
Once  again  I  wait  to  stress  the  splendid  co- 
operation existing  between  the  Office  of  the 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  the 
Intergovernriental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  I  do  this  because  I  know  that 
some  governmenu  have  fears  concerning  a 
multlpllcltv  of  Intenwilonal  organizations, 
and  It  should  be  understood  these  fcare  have 
no  bearing  on  this  particularly  close  Joint 
working  relationship. 

While  ICEM  Is  to  some  extent  limited 
geogrsphlcally  by  Its  mondate  with  regard 
to  Its  work  with  nationals.  It  baa  a  much 
wider  prospect  when  It  comes  to  refugees. 
At  the  ICEM  Council  session  last  November, 
permission  was  given  to  the  Director  to  assist 
in  the  movement  of  any  non-European  ref- 
ifgee  when  so  requested  by  UNHEC,  and 
When  funds  were  available  Ir™!  »°"'«f 
outelde  the  normal  budget  ol  ICTEM.  Move- 
ments procedures  have  thereby  been  great- 
ly accelerated.  .^  ..  t 
Having  menuoned  particular  friends.  I 
must  here  also  pay  tribute  to  the  volunUry 
agencies.  They  are  with  us  In  all  ouj  »^ 
tlvltles.  whether  national  migration,  refugee 
ossUtance  or  l,atln  American  development 
Their  widespread  structure  of  offlcea  and 
representatives  work  with  us  and  work  for 
us  and  reach  people  in  remote  areM  where 
we  could  not  afford  representation.  We  hove 
established  a  tradition  of  large  meetings  and 
small  gatherings  with  the  agencies  wWcb 
enable  us  to  keep  regular  and  clo«  con- 
tact. We  are  lucky.  Indeed,  always  to  have 
the  voluntary  agencies  with  us. 

I  am  now  getting  to  the  third  pillar  In 
our  system,  the  Latin  American  Programme. 
Here  we  are  passing  through  a  difficult  phase, 
m  their  process  of  development  many  Latin 
American  countries  have  reached  the  point 
where  they  themselves  are  able  to  meet  the 
demand  for  what  we  may  call  the  lower  level 
of  speclaUsts  and  skilled  workers.  Con- 
seauently  ICEM  should  now  stop  recrulUng 
such  people,  who  were  mainly  young  peo- 
ple who  bad  completed  technical  school  but 
had  little  practical  experience.  We  are  there- 
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lore  faced  with  the  dlfflciilt  Uisk  of  adapt- 
ing our  selection  machinery  to  higher  level 
recruitment  to  be  able  to  provide  what  Is 
needed  in  the  economy  of  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries.  This  adaptation  will  take 
some  lime  and  movements  during  that  period 
may  not  be  up  to  expectation.  However.  I 
am  not  unduly  worried.  We  shall  meet  this 
challenge.  It  is  no  greater  than  those  we 
have  faced  In  the  past.  However.  I  do  appeal 
to  European  Oovernmenti  to  give  us  all  pos- 
sible aa&lstance  In  finding  the  relatively 
small  number  of  technicians  who  will  be 
required  under  the  Selective  Migration  Pro- 
gramme. 

During  the  spring,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
Tlsltlng  Peru.  Brarll,  Ecuador  and  Colombia, 
and  I  wish  once  more  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kind  reception  which  was  given 
to  me  everywhere.  It  Is  my  intention  to  visit 
Central  American  countries  In  tho  spring 
of  1971  to  get  acquainted  with  that  region 
of  Latin  America. 

It  was  my  Impression,  during  my  trip. 
that  we  are  still  not  doing  enough  tc  make 
ICEM  and  Its  programme  known  in  our 
Member  countrlea  so  that  Institutions  which 
are  in  need  of  technicians  can  take  advan- 
tage of  our  recruitment  facilities.  I  cm  care- 
fully studying  how  we  can  improve  our  press 
and  other  publicity  services  In  Latin  America. 

Within  the  Lattn  American  Propramme  but 
outside  our  ncrmal  programme,  we  have  the 
question  of  Int*r-Latln  American  ralgratlon. 
The  question  w?s  raided  by  Argentina  and 
ICEM  was  asked  whether  it  could  render 
assistance  of  some  kind  in  the  legal  and 
technical  a-ipects  of  movements  between 
Argentina.  Chile,  Bcllvia.  Paraguay  .■'.nd  Uru- 
guay. We  have  had  meetings  here  In  Geneva 
on  the  mitter.  our  Missions  In  the  four 
countries  have  discussed  it  at  government 
level,  pnd  recently  we  have  sent  questlon- 
nnlrei  to  the  Governments  concerned,  the 
replies  to  which  are  now  coming  in.  Inter- 
Lailn  American  mti*r4tlon  is  a  very  interest- 
ing question,  but  It  Is  obviously  too  cirly  to 
say  what  ICEM  can  do  and  how  far  It  can 
go  So  far.  we  are  not  ready  even  to  define 
the  question,  much  less  to  docimient  It  for 
the  Council.  However.  1  am  hopeful  that  at 
the  Executive  Committee  In  May  X  shall  be 
able  to  produce  a  proper  document  which 
cftn  be  used  as  a  basis  for  the  deliberations 
of  ICEM  Member  Governments. 

Before  leaving  our  programmes  for  1970 
and  1971. 1  should  like  to  touch  on  the  ques- 
tion of  financing.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
fact  th.-it  the  1970  Budget  shows  a  deficit  of 
8150.000  in  Section  III. 

It  WES  very  gratifying,  In  the  Executive 
Committee,  to  hear  the  representatives  of 
Italy  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
announce  contributions  of  t&O.OOO  and  tSS,- 

000  respectively,  which  had  not  been  allowed 
for  when  preparing  the  budget.  They  bring 
Uie  deflclt  down  to  ^aa.OOO.  On  the  basis  of 
this  figure,  the  Italian  representative  an- 
nounced his  Foreign  Ministry's  intention  to 
seek  further  contributions  for  ICEM  in  1970. 

1  should  like  to  appeal  to  governmenta  to 
m.^ke  a  maximum  effort  to  find  the  remain- 
ing t62,0O0.  To  be  on  the  sale  side,  however, 
I  suggest  that  the  resolution  on  the  1970 
Budget  should  authorize  some  drawing  on 
reserves.  If  that  should  become  unavoidable. 

Turning  to  1971,  we  should  not  forget  that 
even  if  they  approve  the  model  schedules, 
some  governments  have  already  stated  that 
they  cannot  apply  them  In  1971.  This  Is  un- 
derstandable in  view  of  government  working 
procedures,  but  it  does  mean  that  we  shall 
stilt  have  a  deflclt  in  1971,  although  It  will 
be  smaller  than  in  previous  years. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  Sub-Committee 
on  Budget  and  Finance  Is  planning  to  meet 
again  In  March,  when  a  Revised  Budget  for 
1971  will  hive  been  prepared,  so  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  let  governments  know  exactly 
what  the  situation  Is. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  1971  Budget, 


I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  our 
plans  for  celebrating  the  twentieth  anni- 
versary. 

ICEM,  as  an  Independent,  but  relatively 
small  organization,  has  always  had  difficiil- 
tles  in  making  Itself  known  to  the  public, 
and  even  in  governmental  circles  we  find  a 
lack  of  knowledge  of  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  spend 
money  on  publicity.  In  my  experience,  such 
publicity  efforts  are  more  eJlective  If  they 
Bre  linked  to  a  specific  occasion.  We  need  a 
film  about  ICEM.  We  have  nottxlng  which 
is  modern  and  up-to-date.  The  film  we  are 
going  to  produce  will  not  be  very  closely 
linked  to  the  anniversary  and  so  It  can  be 
used  lor  several  years  after  It.  It  la  general- 
ly agreed  that  films,  particularly  If  they 
are  shown  on  television,  are  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  of  publicity. 

In  our  emigration  work  as  t  whole,  but 
particularly  within  our  Latin  American  Pro- 
gramme, we  have  established  either  liaison 
or  working  rslatloushlps  with  a  number  of 
interjiatlonal  organizations.  Through  this 
co-ctpcr<iUon  we  draw  u[)on  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  people  working  parallel 
to  \is  and  are  able  to  assure  that  there  Is 
no  duplication  in  our  work. 

Within  the  United  Nations  system  of  or- 
paiiiZAiiuiis.  we  work  together  with  the 
United  Nations  Develi^pment  Programme. 
Several  of  its  projects  offer  practical  ways 
of  co-operitlon  in  the  rfccruliment  of  Euro- 
per.a  tcchnSc'sn**. 

We  have  co-operated  for  many  years  with 
the  In*ernatlonal  Labour  Office,  and  recent- 
ly we  have  been  in  close  contact  with  It 
concerning  the  Ottawa  Plan  for  Human  Re- 
source?. 

We  have  recently  had  negotiations  with 
ihe  Inter- American  Development  Bank  aim- 
ing at  providing  some  form  of  loans  to  mi- 
grants in  Latin  America,  and  a  formula 
Is  being  worked  ou'.. 

We  have  also  had  conversations  with  offi- 
cials of  ihe  World  Health  Organization  with 
a  view  to  co-operation  on  the  question  of 
medical  per.5onnel  for  Latin  America. 

ICEM  has  a  close  and  very  fruitful  co- 
opc-ra'.ton  with  the  Organlration  of  Ameri- 
can S:aies  on  the  SelecUve  Migration  Pro- 
gramm'!.  Wc  also  work  together  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  displaced  persons  in  Central 
America  and  the  establishment  of  projecto 
for  ihem. 

In  the  European  region,  we  partlclpo'.e  In 
the  meetings  of  the  Council  of  Europe  and 
lia  special  committee*,  providing  inf&rma'lon 
on  ICEM  actlvlttes. 

We  also  maintain  regular  contact  with  the 
OECD.  particularly  throi'.gh  Its  Committee 
for  Manpower  and  So>  '.il  Affairs, 

Finally.  I  should  mention  that  we  ar«  In 
the  pr-.cc6s  of  establishing  a  working  rela- 
tionship with  UNESCO  In  connection  with 
our  programme  for  teachers  and  unlversUy 
professors  to  Latin  America. 

These  are  only  a  few  commenta  on  a  sec- 
tion of  cur  work  which  is  becoming  more 
and  more  Important.  It  has  been  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  meet  senior  offlclala  ot  all  iheae 
organisations  and  I  am  certain  that  co-op- 
eration can  be  of  benefit  to  all  parttee  con- 
cerned. I  must  say  tiiat  I  believe  there  is  a 
growing  awareness  among  tlv^  other  Interna- 
tional organizations  as  to  the  competency  of 
ICEM  and  I  s'hall  endeavour  to  increaae  this 
awareness  in  every  way  that  I  con. 

I  am  now  coming  to  my  last  subject — one 
which  is  very  dear  to  my  heart— the  future 
of  ICEM, 

It  is  obvious  that  at  the  present  time  both 
our  programming  and  our  financing  are 
based  too  much  on  the  situation  at  a  given 
moment  and  too  little  directed  toward*  the 
long  view.  We  do  not  have  the  proper  bsck- 
gitnind  In  research  and  analysis.  In  1967  this 
whole  matter  was  the  subject  of  prolonged 
discussions  in  the  Council,  but  little  come 
of  It  owing  to  Immediate  emergcndea.  I  know 
that  several  government*,  some  of  them  no 


longer  with  us.  felt  that  an  Important  ques- 
tion had  been  neglected  at  that  lime. 

I  am  fully  aware  that,  in  preparing  future 
plans,  we  should  limit  ourselves  to  what  is 
traditionally  within  our  scope  and  we  ahould 
qpt  try  to  survey  the  whole  world.  As  I  see 
ItTitoe  ICEM  Member  Government*  would 
like  «L^to  concentrate  on  research  in  the 
emlgraubn  field  as  It  is  related  to  Europe 
and  the  -  verseas  Member  countries.  They 
W3uld  Ilk  ICEM  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Informatu  a  they  need  in  drawing  up  their 
annual  or  long-term  plans. 

I  am  ijot  bringing  forward  these  plans 
merely  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  ICEM. 
I  do  It  because  I  believe  that  migration  la 
a  characteristic  phenomenon  of  modern  times 
and  that,  in  the  future,  larger  numbers  will 
move  in  response  to  the  pull  of  economic  de- 
mand. I  know  that  we  have  to  work  within 
realistic  llmiu.  but  It  Ut  also  true  that  ICEM 
la  the  only  migration  organization  which  la 
international  in  scope. 

The  document  before  you — MC/da2 — is  a 
first  step  in  the  direction  adumbrated  In  1967. 
It  does  not  go  very  far.  Some  delegates  may 
even  feel  that  the  steps  suggested  cooild 
have  been  initiated  by  the  Director  without 
consulting  the  Council.  This  may  be  so.  but 
I  would  nevertheless  like  to  have  the  Coun- 
cil's view  because  sooner  or  later  this  will 
become  a  question  of  Importance.  As  the 
work  proceeds.  I  look  forward  to  the  direct 
participation  of  Member  Governments  and 
perhaps  even  non-member  povemments.  I 
would  like  to  meet  with  leading  people  in  the 
demographic  field  and  to  receive  guidance 
from  volimtary  agencies,  international  orga- 
nhsatlons  and  others  interested  In  migration. 

I  hope  to  have  the  support  of  governments 
In  advancing  these  plans,  which  might  help 
to  bring  stability  to  ICEM  during  the  next 
decnde. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have 
spoken  at  such  length  but  I  thought  that  you 
would  have  wanted  me  to  place  before  the 
delefrates  my  views  on  the  various  Items  that 
will  be  debated  In  the  course  of  the  next 
few  days  as  well  as  my  report  on  my  steward- 
ship over  the  post  year.  Thank  you  very 
much. 


DIRT  CHEAP.  OR  CHEAP  DIRT? 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
ijeiTTilssion  to  address  the  Hotise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)       

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
information  of  the  Members  of  the 
House.  I  have  cautioned  my  family 
aeainst  buying  hamburgers  at  Qino's 
since  receiving  a  letter  from  OIno's  Inc.. 
215  West  Church  Road,  King  of  Prus- 
sia. Pa. 

I  Issued  my  little  family  directive  for 
two  reasons: 

First,  Gino's  is  lobbying  for  removal 
of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  meat 
into  the  United  States  In  face  of  the 
need  to  improve  the  inspection  for  sani- 
tation and  wholesomeness  of  that  meat 
and  see  that  it  is  clean  and  ftt  to  eat  be- 
fore we  let  it  in.  We  have  no  such  as- 
surance now. 

Second,  because  Gino's  letter  says 
hamburger  prices  will  rise  30  to  40  per- 
cent if  legislation  Is  passed  restricting 
imported  meats  which  indicates  that  the 
institution  has  an  outrageous  pricing 
policy. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  restriction  pro- 
posals, including  even  the  embargoing 
of  all  imported  meat — which  is  not  pro- 
posed— which  would  Justify  that  Mr. 
Gino  increase  his  price  for  hamburgers 
even  10  precent. 
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I  hope  the  Glno  Corp..  whose  execu- 
tive vice  president  states  that  they  ubc 
1.6  ounces  of  meat  in  tlieir  regular  ham- 
burger, does  not  believe  that  it  Is  unrea- 
sonable to  add  less  than  half  cent  cost  per 
hambureer  to  assure  complete  and  tho- 
rough US.  Inspection  of  the  meat  they 
use. 

The  price  of  the  imported  meat  they 
buy.  which  la  only  haphazardly  inspected 
for  sanitation  after  a  3-  to  8-week 
transit  from  foreign  plants,  is  about  5 
cents  per  pound  less  than  the  hamburg- 
er made  from  VS.  inspected  beef  grown 
and  processed  in  this  country.  That 
comes  to  one-half  cent  apiece  on  the  10 
hamburgers  that  Glnos  makes  from  one 
pound  of  the  meat  and  in  no  way  should 
be  used  as  a  reai^on  by  tliis  flourishing 
food  chain  for  attempting  to  block  legis- 
lation to  assure  their  consumers  meat 
thoroughly  inspected  in  the  United 
States. 

I  additionally  object  to  Ginos  false 
contention  that  imported  beef  is  badly 
needed  on  a  quantitative  basts  to  meet 
the  need  for  manufacturing  beef  because 
cow  and  bull  slaughter  has  declined. 

The  supply  of  manufacturing  beef 
about  which  Mr.  Gino  is  so  concerned 
has  not  declined  but  mcreased  by  about 
30  percent  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  10 
years.  Cow  and  budl  beef  are  not  the  only 
sources  of  manufacturing  meat .  al - 
though  it  could  be  that  Mr.  Gino  uses 
only  that  tough,  aged  kind.  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  not  eaten  his  hamburgers. 
Supplies  of  processing  meat  from  our 
fed  cattle  industry  have  increased 
sharply,  and  the  total  supply  of  manu- 
factunne  beel  is  actually  greater  j>er 
capita  than  ever  before. 

Don  Paarlberg.  Director  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, pointed  this  fact  out  to  the 
American  Meat  Institute  in  an  address 
in  Chicago  on  October  20.  I  quote  a  few 
lines  from  his  speech: 

■Hie  Secretary  and  other  Department  offi- 
cials disagree  with  the  argument  that  be- 
cause beer  importa  are  ot  primarily  lower 
grades  they  do  not  affect  domesUc  pro- 
ducepH;  they  do  .  .  -  there  were  a  number 
of  allegations  to  the  effect,  that  processing 
beef  supplies  were  relatively  short.  I  would 
Uke  to  comment  on  this  point.  Per  capita 
supplies  of  processing  beef  have  Increased 
almofit  ac^f  in  the  past  decade.  There  baa. 
however,  been  a  change  in  the  mix  of  these 
suppUes.  It  Is  true  that  supplies  of  cow  and 
bull  t>eef  have  Increased  only  slightly  in 
recent  years.  However,  suppUes  of  processing 
beef  from  the  fed  beef  sector  have  Increased 
sharply.  These  are  the  trend*  that  we  likely 
wlU  see  continue  In  the  next  decade. 

Unless  Gino  wants  to  restrict  its  ham- 
burgers to  the  cheapest  imported  beef 
he  can  buy.  that  has  not  been  thoroughly 
Inspected  in  the  U.S.  to  eliminate  dirt, 
blood  clots,  ss'sts.  ingesta.  bone.  hair,  and 
even  fecal  matter,  he  has  no  grounds 
whatever  for  the  complaint  that  I  assume 
he  has  written  all  Members  of  the  House. 


Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  two  shoe  firms  in  Massachu- 
setts announced  this  week  that  they 
would  close  their  plants  down.  The  firms 
are  both  located  in  Lynn.  Mass..  the 
Novelty  Shoe  Co..  and  the  Unique  Man- 
ufacturing Co. 

Mr.  Richard  W.  Morley.  president  of 
the  Novelty  Shoe  Co.,  explained  that  his 
business  was  being  liquidated  due  mainly 
to  competition  from  foreign  imports.  He 
also  stated  that  he  hoped  ■••  •  •  the  re- 
cently passed  House  import  bill  will  help 
manufacturers  but  it  is  a  little  late  to 
help  such  people  as  us." 

Lynn  Novelty  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  past  22  years  and  employs  approxi- 
mately 200  people.  These  people  are  now 
Jobless  and  Lynn  Novelty  l>ecomes  an- 
other statistic,  numbering  the  13th  shoe 
company  to  close  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
first  1 1  months  of  this  year. 


CliOSINO  OP  SHOE  FIRMS  IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Hou.«e  for  1  minute  and  to  revlae  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.  J 


HUNGER  AND  THE  FAR^^ER 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Price)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  have  observed  on  previous  occasions, 
American  agriculture  produces  the 
greatest  variety  of  rich  and  wholesome 
farm  products  in  the  world  at  a  cost  to 
the  American  consumer  that  is  lower 
than  at  anj'  other  time  in  our  Nation's 
history.  Despite  this  abund:ince.  how- 
ever, too  many  of  our  citizens  suffer  from 
mainour ishment  or  undernourishment. 
With  the  i.<^sue  of  hunger  in  America 
occupying  so  much  attention  in  the  body 
politic,  public  concern  has  yet  to  become 
meaningfully  focused  on  the  very  real 
nutritional  problems  existing  in  much  of 
what  can  be  considered  the  traditional 
American  diet. 

Dr  Roger  J.  Williams,  professor  of 
ChemLstry  at  the  University  of  Texas  in 
Austin,  has  authored  a  verj-  compelling 
treatise  on  the  subject  of  nutrition.  The 
issues  he  raises  should  be  pondered  by 
all  of  those  to  whom  improving  the  nu- 
tritional qualities  of  our  foods  is  an  im- 
portant concern. 

I  commend  Dr.  Williams'  article  en- 
titled. "Should  the  Science-Based  Food 
Industry  Be  Expected  To  Advance?"  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
SHOtru)  THK  SciENCi-BasED  Food  Ijcocstet 

Be  Expcctid  To  Advance? 
(By  Roger  J.  WUUams.  with  the  technical 
assistance  of  Cbaa  W.  Bode) 
In  spite  of  improved  Infant  feeding  which 
hAft  been  made  evident  by  some  increase  in 
stature,  it  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  the 
food  mdustries  in  genersil  tend  to  remain 
static  (or  even  be  regressive)  with  respect  to 
providing  the  public  with  better  and  better 
food.  My  apprehension  with  respect  to  this 
problem  has  increased  immeasurably  during 
the  past  eighteen  months  when  It  has  l>een 
possible  with  the  indispensable  and  capable 
assistance  of  Mr.  S.  Rodman  Thompson  to 
survey  critically  the  current  medical  and 
scientlflc  literature  which  bears  directly  or 
Indirectly  on  the  relationship  of  nutriUon 
to  disease. 

Apprehension,  has  further  been  greatly  en- 
hanced as  a  result  of  the  following  experi- 
ment which  was  designed  to  find  out  how 
serious  the  lag  may  be  in  the  crucial  milling 
and  baking  Industry,  which  provide*  the 
pubUc  with  Its  "dally  bread." 


Weanling  rats  of  four  different  strains 
were  placed  on  two  bread  diets.  Sixty-Iour 
rats,  16  of  each  strain,  were  given  commer- 
cial -enriched"  bread,  still  produced  essen- 
tiallv  In  accordance  with  the  practices  of 
about  30  years  ago:  matched  groups  were 
given  the  same  bread  supplemented  in  ac- 
cordance with  more  up-to-date  nutritional 
knowledge  by  the  addition  of  small  amounts 
of  minerals,  vitamins  and  one  amino  add. 
lysine."  The  supplementation  was  Umlted; 
no  attempt  was  made  to  make  the  bread  the 
best  poJrslble.  The  cost  was  increased  an  es- 
timated five  per  cent,  ahd  the  baker  volun- 
teered that  the  modified  bread  could  not  he 
distinguished  by  appearance  from  the  com- 
mercial bread. 

Afier  about  two  weeks  on  these  two  diets 
the  rats  in  all  the  strains  showed  strong 
contrasts.  The  average  rates  of  gain  for  the 
four  strains  were  4.8,  fi.l.  6.5.  and  9.5  times 
as  great  (!)  respectively  on  the  improved 
bread. 

After  90  days  on  the  commercial  bread 
diet  about  two-ihlfds  of  the  animals  were 
dead  of  malnutrition  and  the  survivors  were 
severely  stunted,  whereas  practically  all  the 
other  animals  on  the  improved  bread  were 
alive  and  growing. 

That  commercial  white  bread  appeared 
severely  deficient  came  as  no  surprise  since 
it  had  been  found  In  our  laboratory  previ- 
ously that  weaning  rata  lived  on  the  aver- 
age only  about  fiO  days  on  a  bread  dlet.»  We 
were  surprised  that  the  deficiencies  of  bread 
could  eaaUy  be  greatly  alleviated. 

To  each  pound  of  "enriched"  flour  was 
added:  pvrldojcine.  2  mg:  pantothenate,  4-5 
mg:  cobftlomlne,  2.2  meg;  vitamin  A.  2160 
u:  Vitamin  E.  30  mg;  folic  acid.  0.5  mg:  L 
lysine.  0.5  g;  calcium,  300  mg:  phosphate, 
713  mg:  magnesium  (oxide),  150  mg;  man- 
ganese (sulfate).  20  mg;  copper  tsulfate). 
4  mg. 

As  the  experiment  progressed  supple- 
mentation with  vitamin  D  was  also  in- 
cluded. Under  the  conditions  of  our  experi- 
ment this  seemed  to  make  no  substantial 
difference.  We  look  upon  the  particular  for- 
mulation used  as  primarUy  CUistratlve.  Un- 
doubtedly, the  nutritional  value  could  have 
Ij'siue,  but  under  present  conditions  this 
would  hove  increased  the  cost   materially. 

Prom  these  experiments  it  appears  that 
an  extremely  serious  situation  exists  with 
respect  to  the  manifold  products  made  from 
■enriched"  flour  and  that  similar  questions 
arise  with  respect  to  many  other  foods.  The 
5eriousness  of  this  problem  is  greatly  en- 
hanced In  the  light  of  the  evidence  we  have 
gathered  that  poor  nutrition— prenatally, 
diu'lng  youth  and  adulthood — is  a  probable 
source  of  a  large  number  of  Important  and 
highly  prevalent  diseases.^  'Enriched"  prod- 
ucts whether  thev  be  bread,  bakery  goods  or 
cereal  breakfast  foods,  for  example,  are  nutri- 
tionally far  below  what  scientific  advance 
should  demand.  Furthermore,  the  same  dis- 
regard of  nutritional  value  that  is  observed 
In  the  milling  and  baking  Industry  Is  carried 
over  to  the  production  of  many  other  foods. 
The  Immediate  basis  for  this  lapse  In  the 
milling  and  baking  Indtistry  la  evident:  "En- 
richment' aa  now  practiced  Is  nearly  30  ycam 
old  and  Is  antiquated-  During  the  interven- 
ing years  there  has  been  instituted  no  nutri- 
tional advance  or  Improvement  whatever.  No 
cognizance  has  been  taken  of  the  other 
nuulentfi.  or  of  the  newer  knowledge  about 
them:  vitamin  B,,  pantothenic  acid,  vitamin 
B  .  vitamin  A.  vitamin  E.  foUc  acid,  the 
amino  oclds  and  the  minerals,  conspicuously 
magnesium. 

What  would  we  think  of  a  communica- 
tions hidustry  if  year  alter  year  and  decade 
after  decade  there  were  no  substantial  ad- 
vances in  prlnUng  and  duplicating,  in  radios, 
telephones,  and  television,  or  in  voice  and 
musical  reproduction?  In  recent  decades  the 
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textile  Industry  has  been  revolutionized,  the 
lighting  industry  has  advanced  rapidly, 
ultra -advancement  has  come  in  transporta- 
tion, the  paint  Industry  has  completely 
changed,  computers  have  been  developed 
and  Improved  almost  beirond  belief. 

The  food  industries  like  aU  the  others  are 
science -based.  Should  there  not  be  marked 
progressive  Improvementa  In  the  quaUty  of 
our  food?  Ifl  It  that  nutritional  science  Is 
backward,  or  hoa  there  been  a  failure  to  ap- 
ply what  is  scientifically  known? 

One  defense  which  tht  baking  and  milling 
Industry  may  cite  is  the  fact  that  bread  is 
not  customarily  consumed  alone.  Bread  is 
consumed,  for  example,  with  butter  or  milk 
or  In  sandwiches.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  the  rata  in  our  experiment  would  have 
fared  better  If  the  bread  diets  hod  been  sup- 
plemented with  milk.  meat,  or  cheese.  These 
are  superior  foods,  as  can  he  demonstrated 
by  feeding  them  to  experimental  animals. 
The  fact  that  bread  accompanied  by  these 
good  foods  would  produce  pasaablo  results 
proves  nothing  with  respect  to  bread.  Saw- 
dust when  accompanied  by  good  foods  auch 
OS  milk,  meat  and  cheese  can  yield  accept- 
able results,  yet  sawdust  la  known  to  be  al- 
most without  nutritional  value.  The  proper 
way  to  test  the  nutritional  value  of  bread  Is 
to  teat  It  alone  as  we  have  done.  That  the 
commercial  bread  la  ao  deficient  is  Intolerable 
In  Ught  of  the  fact  that  it  can  so  easily  be 
vastly  Improved. 

A  more  vaUd  defense  which  the  baking 
and  milling  Indtistry  may  caU  upon,  la  based 
upon  the  restrictive  activities  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  AdmlnlstraUon  which  tend  to  hold 
"enrichment"  at  a  staUc  level.  Bakers  and 
millers  are  not  allowed  by  this  governmental 
agency  to  modify  the  flour  and  bread  u  they 
may  wish. 

One  concept  which  has  influenced  the 
flour  and  bread  enrichment  program,  is  that 
Ideally  white  bread  and  flour  should  ap- 
proach in  nutritional  value  whole  wheat 
bread  and  flour.  I  see  no  reason  why  In  an 
age  of  scientific  advance  the  product  of  a 
modem  bakery  should  not  far  stupaas  whole 
wheat  btead.  We  suspect  that  the  supple- 
mented bread  used  In  our  experiment  woa 
much  superior  to  whole  wheat  bread.  In  any 
cose.  It  would  be  easy  with  our  modem 
knowledge  to  produce  a  bread  that  la  vastly 
superior.  Why  not? 

U  we  look  for  more  deep-seated  reasons 
for  the  nutritional  backwardness  of  the  mUl- 
Ing  and  baking  Industry,  we  can  readily 
trace  this  high  regard  for  the  status  quo 
back  to  the  apathy,  if  not  antagonism,  ex- 
hibited by  classical  medical  education  to- 
ward nutrition.  It  Is  no  secret  that  medical 
education  Is  deflcient  with  respect  to  nutri- 
tion, and  that  It  does  not  foster  rapid  ad- 
vance In  this  field.  Without  appreciating  the 
consequences  of  the  action,  traditional  med- 
ical education  has  for  decades  been  disre- 
garding the  pleas  of  nutrition  enthualasta 
(and  experts).  It  has  been  saying  to  them  in 
effect,  "You  can  say  what  you  wish,  we're 
not  interested.  Quackery  la  ouUlde  our 
province." 

In  an  earlier  publication '  we  called  atten- 
tion to  the  psychological  attitude  which  has 
developed  in  the  medical  profeselon  which 
militates  against  the  members  being  Inter- 
ested or  well-informed  with  respect  to  nutri- 
tion. These  commenU  were  reprinted  with 
approval  In  Britain,  and  the  related  sugges- 
tions have  been  the  basis  for  favorable  arti- 
cles and  editorials  in  the  medical  press.* 

The  status  is  briefly  this;  Nutrition  en- 
thuslaats.  which  include  some  faddists  and 
charlatans  are  prone  to  moke  unwarranted 
generalized  claims  (for  specific  vitamins,  tor 
example) .  and  are  often  masters  of  publicity. 
Rather  than  become  embroiled  with  theee 
enthtuloats  and  in  order  to  avoid  disputa- 
tion or  aaeoclatlon  of  any  kind  with  theniL. 
offleui  medical  education  baa  lald  In  effect. 


"Ignore  them."  In  Ignoring  them  they  have 
regretfully  tended  to  ignore  bona  fide  nutri- 
tion also. 

In  a  time  when  we  hear  so  much  about 
environments,  and  the  crucial  need  for  pre- 
serving them,  medical  education  has  failed 
to  stress  the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
environment  which  we  desperately  need  to 
provide  continuously  to  the  cells  and  tlasues 
of  our  bodies.  Without  a  suitable  environ- 
ment the  liver  cells  cannot  perfonn  effec- 
tively their  many  tasks  which  Include  the 
detoxlflcauon  of  many  harmful  substances; 
without  a  suitable  environment  the  cells 
and  tlasues  of  the  heart  and  blood  vessels 
cannot  do  their  crucial  work  effectively: 
without  a  suitable  nutritional  environment 
the  brain  cells  cannot  develop  and  perform, 
decade  after  decade,  their  manifold  regtila- 
tory  and  other  functions. 

How  are  these  environments  provided,  and 
where  do  the  essential  environmental  factors 
come  from?  They  come  mainly  from  nutri- 
tion. If  we  furnished  through  our  open 
mouths  an  adequate  assortment  of  the  ap- 
proximately three  do«en  nutritional  ele- 
ments which  are  indispensable  to  the  en- 
vironments of  cells,  they  will  function  well 
and  health  will  result.  If  any  link  in  the 
chain  la  missing  or  weak  the  environments 
are  correspondingly  unfavorable,  the  cells 
malfunction,  producing  dl&eose. 

We  have  assembled  from  the  scientific  and 
medical  literature  abundant  evidence  which 
points  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  aside 
from  infection,  the  most  important  poten- 
tial cause  of  disea»e  is  the  poor  nutritional 
environment  of  cells  and  tissues.  Medical 
education  has  ignored  this  possibility. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  some  physicians 
are  Interested  and  are  well-informed  about 
current  nutritional  thinking.  In  general  they 
have  reached  their  status  by  special  etudy 
and  research  which  has  been  done  in  spite 
of  rather  than  because  of  their  medical 
training.  Physicians  have  told  me  that  many 
of  their  number  will  heartily  welcome  what 
Is  being  Bold  here,  because  they  know  that 
nutrition  has  been  sadly  neglected. 

The  fallm*  of  medical  science  to  take 
nutrition  seriously  Is  the  basic  cause  of  the 
Ixickwordness  of  the  baking  and  milling  In- 
dustry and  the  ineptness  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  with  respect  to  nutri- 
tion. This  failure  has  had  far-reaching  ef- 
fects. Although  Individual  medical  scientists 
may  have  interests  along  this  line.  It  can 
be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
there  Is  no  organization  or  Institute  any- 
where in  the  world  which  even  purparts  to 
study  any  disease  (atherosclerosis,  arthritis, 
mental  disease,  cancer,  or  whatever ) 
thoroughly  from  the  standpoint  of  the  role  of 
nutrition   and   nutritional    environments. 

Two  broad  and  crucially  important  facte 
which  underlie  the  whole  problem  of  non- 
Infectlve  and  infective  disease  have  largely 
escaped  medical  science  because  of  its  lack 
of  attention  to  the  science  of  nutrition. 

The  first  fact  is  that  living  ceils  wherever 
they  occur  in  nature,  are  alicaj/s  subfect  to 
limitallofu  in  their  nutritional  environ- 
ments. 

Sltigle  cells  rarely  If  ever  encounter  cul- 
ture media  that  are  optimal — not  subject  to 
Improvement  in  any  way.  The  cells  In  our 
bodies  are  not  automatically  furnished  a 
perfect  environment  from^  which  nothing  Is 
lacking  or  Is  in  short  supply.  Ttxe  kind  of 
environment  these  cells  are^urnlshed  de- 
pends upon  what  we  eat.  Lmtitlng  nutri- 
tional factors  ore  the  rule,  noj  the  excep- 
tion. Many  people  eat  so  carelessly  that  their 
Uver  cells,  for  example,  never,  over  the 
years,  get  a  really  "square  meal."  As  a  re- 
sult. Uver  cells  (and  other  cells  in  the  body) 
limp  along  as  best  they  can  in  a  poor  en- 
vironment, Just  as  does  com  or  cotton  grow- 
ing in  a  poorly  fertilized  or  sparsely  watere<l 
field.  "Ldmplng  along"  In  an  inadequate 
environment  Is  certainly  very  prevalent  In 


the  world  of  nature.  It  Is  Just  as  common 
In  the  world  which  Is  Inhabited  by  our  body 
cells.  When  the  limp  becomes  severe,  overt 
disease  resulu.  Fully  adequate  nutrition  is 
a  continuing  question  mark  for  every  one  of 
us.  This,  medical  education  has  not  taught. 
The  second  comprehensive  fact  which  en- 
compasses all  attempts  to  apply  nutritional 
knowledge  and  which  hss  been  overlooked 
In  medical  education  is  this:  Nutnttonal 
factors  alwaj/s  work  as  a  team. 

In  testing  the  efficacy  of  drugs  we  simply 
odmlniAer  the  drug  in  question.  If  It  brings 
the  desired  result,  the  answer  Is  "Yes."  if  not. 
the  ansvi-er  Is  "No."  In  testing  the  efllcacy 
of  a  mineral,  amino  acid  or  vitamin,  however, 
the  principle  of  teamwork  needs  desperately 
to  be  recognized.  If  It  Is  not.  as  has  usually 
been  the  case,  the  resulu  are  erroneous.  No 
nutritional  factor  by  itself  can  do  anything. 
It  is  like  a  nut,  bolt,  spindle,  or  gear  in  a 
complicated  machine;  unless  the  rest  of  the 
machine  Is  there  (which  biologically  may 
sometimes  be  the  case).  It  is  completely 
useless. 

This  Important  principle  has  been  largely 
overlooked  because  medical  education  ha£ 
not  seriously  explored  nutrition.  liCt  us  con- 
sider the  following  broad  question:  Is  '*n" 
(one  of  the  essential  nutrients)  effective  In 
preventing  heart  disease,  arthritis,  obesity. 
alcoholism,  mental  disease  or  cancer?  The 
obvious  answer  to  the  question  appears  to  be 
"no"  since  there  Is  no  kno^x-n  nutrient,  the 
simple  administration  of  which  will  brin^ 
about  theee  results. 

But  the  testing  on  which  this  obvious  and 
far-reaching  answer  is  hosed  has  been  seri- 
ously at  fault!  Indispensable  teamwork  has 
been  Ignored;  the  experiments  have  been 
designed  to  answer  the  wrong  questions,  and 
the  conclusions  are  worse  tlmn  useless. 

The  scientific  question  whether  or  not  "n" 
can  prevent  heart  disease,  arthritis,  obesity, 
olcohotlsm.  mental  disease,  or  cancer  remains 
an  open  one  until  "n"  has  been  tested  imd«- 
such  conditions  that  all  other  parte  of  the 
metabolic  machinery  can  be  functional. 
Teamwork  must  be  involved.  It  "n'*  Is  tested 
under  ocmdltlons  that  make  it  impossible 
for  it  to  function,  ot  course  the  results  will 
be  negative. 

Bspeclolly  in  the  light  of  the  extensive  evi- 
dence we  have  gathered,  there  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  careful  scientlflc  handling 
of  the  teamwork  in  the  nutritional  environ- 
ment of  our  body  cells  will  not  only  prevent 
the  onset  of  numerous  diseases  but  will  also 
prevent  the  production  of  malformed  and 
mentally  retarded  babies.  Medical  science 
needs  to  explore  these  poseiblUtles  exten- 
sively and  intensively.  In  view  of  the  present 
public  mood,  the  importance  of  cellular  en- 
vironments cannot  be  denied  or  brushed 
aside. 

This  Is  a  matter  which  should  be  a  maxi- 
mum public  concern  and  there  should  be 
many  public  servants  engaged  in  exploring 
these  cellular  environments  and  what  can  be 
done  to  improve  them.  On  the  basis  of 
present  knowledge  It  appears  certain  that 
health  can  be  vastly  Improved  in  every  di- 
rection If  the  quality  of  oar  food  la  lmpro%-ed. 
The  baking  and  milling  industry  is  cru- 
cially Important  In  this  regard  because  prod- 
ucts made  from  "enriched"  flour  are  con- 
sumed in  enormous  quantities,  especially  by 
those  with  lower  Incomes.  Breads,  crackers, 
cakes,  pastries,  and  other  "enriched"  and 
processed  foods  are  consumed  In  quantity 
by  children  whose  body  and  brain  cells  as 
a  consequence  continually  ILmp  along  In  a 
poor  environment,  Current  "enrichment"  dis- 
regards the  teamwork  which  Is  essential  and 
physical  and  mental  Ills  arise  as  s  conse- 
quence. If  the  nutritional  value  of  flour, 
bread  and  related  products  can  be  brought 
up  to  a  respectable  level  by  any  means  what- 
ever,   this    wUl    be    a    tremendous    forward 


step. 
The  writer  la  not  the  first  American  sol- 
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entlst  to  entecum  whal  some  may  regard 

poKlblUties  residing  In  '"«  ,"'", °'  °^f,' 
uon  Henry  C.  Sherman  ot  Columbia  In  wrlt- 
ine  tbe  book  -The  Nutritional  Improvement 
of  Ule"  revealed  a  belief  that  vaat  bene- 
ath can  be  derived  from  better  nutrition. 
Be  was  a  member  of  this  Academy.  Prom  cor- 
^^dence  »uh  Elmer  V.  M^"''"-^  » 
member  of  this  Academy  for  « J"^!! J^ 
dear  tbat  he  too  held  what  may  be  tegatded 
as  extreme  views  I  am  confident  ^at  my 
brother.  R.  R-  Williams,  also  a  member  of 
this  Academy,  who  has  much  to  do  with 
the  original  enrichment  P''°«^""„*?t  hkj. 
he  were  living,  heartily  applaud  what  I  have 

'"perhaps  the  clearest  enunciation  has  come 
from  Pr^t  G.  Boudreau.  M.D..  '""""If. " 
prominent  member  of  the  Fm.d  and  Nutrt- 
tlon  Board.  He  wrote  m  'MS;,  J'  »"  'T 
know  about  nutrition  were  applied  to  mod- 
em society,  the  result  would  »f  "»  'P"; 
mous  improvement  In  public  health,  at  least 
equal  to  that  which  resulted  when  the  geran 
theory  ot  Infectious  disease  was  made  the 
basis  of  public  health  and  medical  worli.  • 
He  was  calling  for  a  revolution  In  medi- 
cine as  important  as  that  following  the  rec- 
osnltlon  of  infectious  disease'  I  would  echo 
thU  call,  and  on  the  basis  ot  extenslye 
evidence  hitherto  not  available  there  Is  vast 
reason  for  hope. 

FOOTNOTES 

■  Wllllami.  Roger  J.  and  Pelton.  Richard 
B  ■Individuality  in  Nutrition:  KHecta  ot 
Vitamin  A-Deflclent  and  Other  Deficient 
Dleu  on  Experimental  Animals."  Proc.  Noli. 
Acad.  Sci..  55.  1J&-I34  (Jan.  1908). 

-•Williams.  Roger  J..  T/ie  Enuironmenfol 
Pretention  o/  Duciue.  New  Yorlt.  N.T.  and 
London) ;  Plttman  Publishing  Corp.  In  presa. 
■  Williams.  Roger  J.,  and  Deason.  Gary. 
■Individuality  In  Vitamin  C  Needs.'^  Proc. 
Notl.  Acad,  sci.,  57,  1841  (Jtme  1867). 

•  Wedical  Neva,  Vol.  1.  No.  20.  page  1.  May 
15  1967  Editorial.  'Dem  Indlvlduum  Seln 
Hecbt.^  '  Jfedicol  Trtbune.  Internationale 
Wochenzeltung-Ausgabe  fUr  Deutscbland 
June  a.  1987.  Editorial.  ■Propetologle  und 
blochemlsche   Indlvduallt&t.^^   /Bid,   Novem- 

"^'sIui^MU.  Pranlt  G..  In  Food,  TearbMt  of 
Agriculture.  1959.  D.S.  I>opt.  of  Agrl.  Pum.. 
Washington.  D.C. 
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militory  targets  in  North  Vietnam  il 
there  Is  evidence  that  the  enemy  is  en- 
dangering the  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  and  that  lie  will  order  retaliatory 
sirll;es  against  missile  sites  if  tliey  fire 
upon  U.S.  recormaissance  planes.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  reconnaissance  flights 
are  essential  to  protect  the  lives  of  with- 
dratving  American  troops. 

President  Nlxon^s  position  is  entirely 
reasonable  and  jusUfiable.  He  has  the 
solemn  responsibility  of  protecting  our 
withdrawing  forces  and  he  murt  talte  the 
steps  necessai-y  to  see  that  they  are  pro- 
tected. But  hLs  statement  last  night  had 
added  significance  because  of  its  candor. 
The  cards  arc  now  clearly  on  the  table 
and  If  Hanoi  peisi?ts  m  endangering  our 
withdrawal  program  it  knows  exactly 
what  to  expect. 

The  President's  position  should  receive 
the  full  and  unqualified  support  of  the 
Congress.  Some  of  our  colleagues  have 
complained  in  the  past  about  lack  ot 
knowledge  of  what  the  administration  is 
doing.  But  'here  can  be  no  such  com- 
plaints today. 


TAKE  PRTOE  IN  AMERICA 
•  Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  pemUsslon  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.)  ,  „  ,„ 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
dav  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishmenta  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  In 
1955  J6  279,000.000  was  spent  In  the 
United  States  on  research  and  develop- 
ment It  is  estimated  that  in  1970  this 
amount  wUl  be  over  $27  billion. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Gray  lat  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) ,  lor  today,  on  account  of  Ulness  in 
the  family.  .     ,  ,, 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BocGs) .  from  3:30  today  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  on  account  of  official  busi- 

Mr.  Pepper  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Al- 
bert) for  today,  on  accoimt  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  BiNOH.ui  lat  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  Ill- 
ness.   

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program   and    any   special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  'at  the  request  of 
Mr  SEBELn;5i.  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


Mrs.  DwvER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHEBLE. 

Mr.  Zv.ACH. 

Mr.  Hosme:i  in  t*o  instances. 
Mr.  Dellenback. 
Mr.  ScHMiTZ  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bos  Wilson. 
Mr.  Derwinski. 
Mr.  Miz:;LL  m  two  instances. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Sebelius. 

(The  following  Mtnibcrs  lal  the  request 
of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  OHara  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lcr.GETT  in  three  instances. 

Mis.  Chisholm  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Ottincer. 

Mr.  RODINO. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  inaUnces. 

Mr.  Gallagher  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Udall  in  five  instances. 
.  Mr  ORirriN  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  O  Neill  of  Massachusetts  In  two 
instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Kluczvnski  in  tluee  instances. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  two  instances. 


PRESIDENT  NIXON'S  POSITION  ON 
THE  BOMBING  OF  NORTH  -VIET- 
NAM 

(Mr  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
in  his  press  conference  last  night  Presi- 
dent Nixon  took  a  wise  step  in  explaining 
clearly  and  expliclUy  his  position  on  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

The  President  stated  that  he  will  bomb 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 

Mr.  Albert,  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Symington,  during  his 
1-minutc  speech  today. 

Mr.  Matsunaoa  prior  to  the  passage 
of  H.R.  19868. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks  on  the  bill 
US,.  13956,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material.  .      .  vi. 

Mr.  Gross,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  on  H.R.  13958. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sebelius)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Dennis  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  In  five  Instances. 

Mr.  -W-niAN  In  two  Instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 
Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
tlUes    were   taken   from   the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S  4202  An  act  to  authorize  the  n.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  West 
Virginia  to  hold  court  at  Morgantown;  to 
tho  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  4671.  An  .ict  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  ot  1964 
tor  Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  committee  on  Armed 
Services.  

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Ad-Tiinlstration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bUls  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl  2669.  An  act  to  amend  section  213(a) 
ot  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect 
to  claims  of  certain  nonproSt  organizations 
and  certain  claims  of  Individuals;  and 

HB  19848.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1988.  relating  to  the  care  ot  cer- 
uln  animals  used  tor  purposes  of  reeearch, 
experlmenUtlon.  exhibition,  or  held  for  sale 
as  pets. 

SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  tho 
following  titles: 

S  1079.  An  act  consenting  to  the  Susque- 
hatina  River  Basin  compact,  enacting  the 
same  Into  law  thereby  making  the  United 
States  a  signatory  party:  making  certain  rea- 
ervatlons  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  related  purposes: 

3  2108  An  act  to  promote  public  health 
by  expanding.  Improving,  and  better  coor- 
dinating the  family  planning  servlcea  and 
population  research  acUvltlea  ot  the  Federal 
Government,  and  tor  other  purposes: 

S  3070  An  act  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  noMl  varletu*  ot  Mxually  repro- 
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duced  pl-inis  to  make  them  avallftble  to  the 
public,  providing  protection  available  to 
those  who  breed,  develop,  or  discover  them, 
and  thereby  promoting  progress  In  agricul- 
ture In  the  public  Interest; 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to  as- 
sist them  In  establishing  departments  and 
programs  in  the  Held  of  family  practice,  and 
otherwise  to  encourage  and  promote  tMe 
training  of  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel In  the  field  of  family  medicine  and  to 
provide  for  a  study  relating  to  causes  and 
treatment  of  malnutrition; 

S.  3479.  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Act  of  June  30.  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
tho  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclllc  Islands; 
and 

S.  4083.  An  act  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Gailaudet  College  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  demon- 
stration elementary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Ctipital  region. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ANDEIRSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m.) .  under 
its  previous  order,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Monday.  December  14.  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


that  proceedings  have  been  finally  concluded 
with  respect  to  docket  No.  227,  Pueblo  of 
Laguna.  et  al..  Plaintiffs,  v.  The  United  States 
of  America.  Defendant,  piu'suant  to  25  0-S.C. 
70t;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

2611.  A  leiter  from  the  chairman.  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  vransmlttlng  the  65th- 
annual  report  of  the  Conunlsslon.  covering 
ftscai  year  19C9;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2612.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmiuing  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  amend  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1960,  as  amended,  relatlag  to  the  compllaclun 
and  dissemination  of  information  on  floods 
and  flood  damages;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

2613.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Agency's  Intention  to  sub- 
mit a  report  on  an  "investigation  and  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  all  methods  of  financing 
the  cost  of  preventing,  controlling,  and 
abating  water  potluuon,  other  than  meth- 
ods authorized  by  existing  law."  due  by 
December  31.  1970.  under  section  109  of 
the  Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 
after  that  date  but  before  Jur.e  30,  1971;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2608.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Migra- 
tory Bird  Conservation  Commission,  trans- 
mitting the  annual  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion for  fiscal  year  1970,  pursuant  to  16  U.S.C, 
716b;   to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

2609.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  OfHce  of 
Management  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
operation  of  section  501  of  the  Second  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations  Act.  1970.  which  es- 
tablishes a  Umltetton  on  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1971  (H,  Doc.  No.  91-436)  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

2610.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian 
Claims  Commission,  transmitting  a  report 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FLOOD:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  18515  (Bept.  No. 
91-1729) .  Ordered  to  be  prtnted. 

Mr.  BOLAND:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Confereiice  report  on  H.R.  17755  (Bept.  No. 
91-1730).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  The  role  and  effectiveness 
of  Federal  advisory  committees  (Bept.  No. 
91-173n.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tJnion. 


conversion  from  defense  to  civilian  produc- 
tion, and  to  assure,  through  such  coopera- 
tion, that  the  United  States  and  such  de- 
fense contractors  will  be  able  to  meet  the 
challenge  arising  out.  of  the  economic  con- 
version and  diversification  required  by  rea- 
son of  the  changing  defense  needs  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  such  an  orderly 
conversion  in  an  effort  to  minimize,  to  the 
extern  possible,  the  hardshipti  and  other  dis- 
ruptivo  lacicrs  likely  to  be  encountered  by 
defense  workers  and  their  famli:ea  as  a  re- 
sult thereof;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SCHERLE: 

H  R.  10944.  A  bill  to  provide  that  prelimi- 
nary payments  sliall  not  be  less  than  32 
cpnts  per  bushel,  for  com;  to  the  Committee 
o_  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  ERASER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BaooKS,  Nfr.  Edwabds  of  California, 
and  Mr.  St  GEaMAiN) : 

HJl.  19945.  A  bin  to  provide  an  additional 
period  of  time  for  review  of  the  basic  na- 
tional rail  passeuger  system;  to  postpone  for 
6  months  the  date  on  which  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  Is  auLhorlced 
to  contract  for  provision  of  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service;  to  postpone  for  G  months 
the  date  on  which  the  Corporation  is  re- 
quired to  begin  providing  tntercitj-  rail  pas- 
senger service  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  RTAN: 

H.R  19946.  A  biu  lo  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  guarantee  veterans'  leans  to 
purchase  dwellings  in  multlfamlly  structures 
which  are  owned  cooperatively;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  19947.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Intemsl 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income  for  donations  ol  blood  or 
body  organs  to  nonprofit  organizations  or 
instltiitlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  OUDK: 

HJl.  19943.  A  bUl  to  facUitate  and  encour- 
age cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  certain  defense  contractors  engaged  in 
tho  furnishing  of  defense  material  to  the 
United  States  In  providing  for  an  orderly 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJl.  19948.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  Boldaa- 
sare  Mangiaraclna;  to  the  Oommltt«e  on  tha 
Judlclarv. 

By  Mrs.  MINK: 
H.R.  19949.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Louis 
Tetpoonut  Gooding;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN: 
ELB.   19950.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ju&n 
Manuel  Di  Bono;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


SENATE— Fr/daf/,  December  11,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Thoius  J.  Mc- 
iNTYRr.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Ever-livinK  God.  as  we  bow  In  this  place 
of  prayer  and  of  labor,  may  Thy  mercies 
which  arc  new  every  morning  come  upon 
Us  now  to  refresh  us  and  restore  us  for 
the  unflnlshed  work.  Underglrd  by  Thy 
renewing  power  the  bodies,  minds,  and 
spirits  which  are  Thy  good  gifts  to  us 
and  energize  us  for  this  new  day. 

Look  upon  this  good  land  in  this  hour 
and  bring  reconciliation  out  of  division, 
harmony  out  of  discord,  unity  out  of 
diversity.  Confirm  our  faith  once  more 


in  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  verities  and 
in  those  holy  principles  of  our  spiritual 
kinsmen,  the  Founding  Fathers,  lest  in 
troubled  and  unsure  times  we  go  astray. 
Guide  us  through  this  day  by  Thy  higher 
wisdom  and  when  it  is  over  bring  us  safe 
to  rest  in  the  knowledge  of  work  well 
done  for  all  the  people. 
In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATTCN  OP  ACTDJG  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 

(Mr.  ROSSELL)  . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 


n.s.  Senats. 
PRxsnncNT  rao  tbmfobe. 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  It,  1970. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Thomas  J.  MclmTBX,  a  Sena- 
tor from  tbe  StAte  of  New  Hampshire,  to 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair  during  my 
absence. 

RXCRABD  B.  RUSSXXl., 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  McINTYRE  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr  Berr>-.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
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of  conference  on  the  disaP^'^K  7„^  °' 
the  IKO  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
HO^  to  the  bUl  (8.  3867)  t«  a=5"™  op- 
portunities for  employment  and  train- 
mg  to  unemployed  and  underemployed 
Sfrsons  to  akist  States  and  local  com- 
miSu^S  ^vlding  needed  public  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Speaker  had  affixed  his  slgnaiurs^  Uie 

foUo«-ing  bills  and  they  were  si^d  to 

the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  'Mr. 

MClMTYBE*  : 

3  703.  An  act  tor  th.  reUel  of  Artbiw 
Jtrom.  OUng«r.  a  minor,  by  hlB  next  friend, 
i  "iTther,  0«rge  Henry  dinger,  and  George 

'^S'jSrK'-^T^^^'^r^'  conditio^  m 
.  deed  with  respect  to  .  ^"^f  P<i«'°"  °^ 
me  land  heretolore  conveyed  by  the  United 
•itotcf  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Corp.; 
^"  m["  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Foundation;  r,rico 

BR.  a335.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ei.rtco 

°*h1°  «r7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Com- 
mander John  N.  Green.  US.  Nay: 
RR.  3571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye 

'"hT4239.  An  act  to  amend  the  TarlO 
schedules  of  the  United  States  so  "  "  J"*- 
vint  the  payment  of  multiple  customa  dutlM 
m  th7  c£.e  of  horses  temporarily  exported 
for  the  purpose  of  racing; 

H^  4634.  A^act  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
BOnt  and  Violet  Nlttchke:  _„^,»,, 

H  B  ne7  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  reopen 
Ina  redetermine  the  claim  of  Julius  DeutKh 
against  the  OOT-emment  of  Poland,  and  for 

"^'k"^^^  «t  for  the  relief  of  Jame. 
Howard  Glflln;  ,.  ,  „-  .#— 

HJl  9488.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mi». 
Ruth  Brunner;  »__-— 

H.B.  10153.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Francea 
von  Wedel:  .  ^.      ,„,„ 

HJl  10634  An  act  to  amend  th«  Inter- 
sta«  Coerce  Act  and  the  Federal  A«^ 
tlon  Act  of  1958  in  order  to  "'"JL'^if 
wages  and  salaries  of  employee,  from  wlth- 
J^dTng  tor  income  tax  purpoe»  ""der  tte 
iaws  of  States  or  subdivisions  thereof  other 
than  the  State  or  subdivision  of  the  em- 
ployee's residence;  _„.»  ~»  Mrs 
HJl.  laiTS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Prancme  M.  Welch; 

HJl  12979.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  5.  United 
States  code,  to  revise,  ^'•"'y-  «>?  ""^^ 
the  provisions  relatuig  to  »'««'»'■•'" 
employees  of  the  United  States  and  the  Dls- 
trtct  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  14684  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii; 

HR  17582.  An  act  to  amend  the  peanut 
marketing  quota  provisions  to  maie  perma- 
nent certain  provisions  thereunder;  and 

H  R  17823  An  act  malting  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated ageode.  for  the  Bscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNmON  OP  SEN- 
ATOR YOUNO  OF  OHIO  ON  MON- 
DAY. DECEMBER  14.  1970 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  disposition 
of  the  Journal  on  Monday  next  the  dis- 
tinguished   Senator    from    Ohio     <Mr^ 
Yowio)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 

'^•ni«  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
Uons  are  considered  and  confirmed  en 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Pr^ldent  be 
immediately  noUfled  of  the  conflnnatioB 
of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 

SENATE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr     MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideratlon  of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideraUon  of  leg- 
islative business. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  coiisider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar,  with 
the  excepUon  of  the  last  nomination  on 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive biislness. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominaUons  on  the  ExecuUve 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  lliat  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measur^  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  Is  no  Ejec- 
tion beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1438. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT    OF     COLDMBLA    PUBUC 
SERVICE   COMMISSION 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Jeremiah  Colwell  Waterman,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Public  Service  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ObjecUon.  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  conflnned. 


DEPARTMENT    OF    JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  Uie  npn*!^- 
tion  of  Robert  C.  Mardlan.  of  California, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  ObjecUon,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  conflnned. 


VS.  cmcurr  courts 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
Uon  of  Donald  R.  Ross,  of  Nebraska  to 
be  a  VS.  circuit  judge  for  the  eighth 
circuit. 

The  ACmNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tm- 
pore.  Without  objecUon,  the  nomlnaUon 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


THE  JOURNAL 


UJ3.    DISTRICT    courts 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thurs- 
day. December  10.  1970.  be  dispensed 
with 

The  ACTtNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


The  leglslaUve  derk  read  the  nomlna- 
Uon of  Franklin  T.  Diwre*' J^.- °f^^°™ 
Carolina,  to  be  a  UJS.  district  Judge  for 
ae  eastern  district  of  Norto  CmoII^: 
and  Hubert  I.  Teltelbaum.  of  P«"i^l- 
vanla  to  be  a  UB.  district  judge  for  the 
western  district  of  Pennsylvania. 


UNTIED  SEAMEN'S  SERVICE 
The  senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  iHR.  15549  >  to  amend  title  10. 
United  states  Code,  to  further  the  eSec- 
Uveness  of  shipment  of  goods  and  sw- 
plles  in  foreign  commerce  by  promouug 
Ihe  welfare  of  U.S.  merchant  seam^ 
through  cooperation  with  Oie  United 
g^funlns  Service,  and  for  oUier  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from 
Ufte  Committee  on  Commerce  with  an 
amendment,  at  the  top  of  page  4,  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Src.  4  The  Merchant  Marine  A'^'J''? 
(48  ns.C.  1101  et  seq).  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  loUows.  .nw»wai 

lai  By  striking  out  of  aectlon  501(a)  3) 
thereof  (48  UJ8.C.  1161(ai  <3) )  the  wor^  W 
enable  It  to  operate  and  maintain "  and  in- 
'^S^  in  neu  thereof  "for  the  operation  and 

thi^f  (48  use.  1>»2(»'>  '?'J°!?;^ 
enable  it  to  operate  and  maintain  "dm 
sertlng  m  Ueu  hereof  "for  the  operation  and 

■^"^Tn^'Alng  in  s«:Uon  6011.)  (=>) 
th«iofT4«  ^C.  1171  (.)  (3))  fouowlngth. 
word   -owns"  the  words  "or  lf«f"  ■  ,,,, ,,, 

(d  By  inserting  In  «<:"<'?  „"i't' ';' 
thireof  (48  U.S.C.  n71(a)  (3) )  fo«°^  ""« 
word  "purchase"  the  words   "or  lease  . 

,e>  Br  striking  the  last  Kintence  al  bk- 
tlon'8M(d»  \h?reof    ,48  U.S.C.  1233(d)). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  amendment  was  Ofd^^d'o  be  en- 
grossed and  Uie  bUl  to  be  read  a  third 

"riie  blU  was  read  the  UUrd  Ume.  and 

^II^^MANSFIELD.  Mr.  P««ldeiit  jt  >^ 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Prtotedin 
S^  RECORD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 

(NO.  91-1*24).  explaining  the  purposes 

of  the  measure.  

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  excerpt 

wM^ered  to  be  printed  In  the  RK- 

OKD,  as  follows: 


December  11,  1970 
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PURPOSE    or    THE    StLL 


ment.  The  Department  of  Commerce,  which. 


The  resoluUon  'S.  Res.  469),  with  Its 


~                    .  .V.  xni  I,  to  .M.hnrii.  the  »iong  With  the  Departments  ot  Bute   and  preamble,  reads  as  follows; 

Se^«.^r^'Sf°1>«ense  w  ci>«ra«  with  \^  TrstSportstlon.  endorsed  enactment  of  the  „^„,„  ,^,  Committee  on  Foreign  Bela- 

^,,.rt^^M^a^%lt^^  a  finding  bv  legislation,  concluded  that  provision  of  the  ,„  ^..^ordance  with  Its  responsibility 

li.   PrefTdZt  ^MU   is   S^i  J?  in  the  «"":«»  autSorlMd  In  the  bUl  would  result  ,„  ^„^^,j„  „,t^,„  ^.ted  to 

the   P'^'deh'  ">"   U  li^"™""^"  iP,  in  a  reduction  ot  cost  to  the  Government.  ..„„„o„5  ,,th   (orelgn   nations  generally", 

interest  of   U.S.  commitments  abroad^The  experience  Ui  Vietnam  ..nl'Vi^    and    ""IniSientlon    ab^ad".    as 

?"',b','MeTc°haStr.rme"I"    19TLTex"  «»'«    "«    <>P'°'°8    <"    Cnlted    Seamen's  p',;'»^'e^  '.n'^^Se  l!^"..'^  Reorganl^itlon 

^^Jn^rt   more  fulW   unde^  "lipla'nruon   of  Se"'«  ""«"  ""  "''"  ""  Government  P„  „,  ,9,5   „  amSded.  has  examined  the 

plained   more   fully    under     Explanauon   01  ^^^^^^^  „,  j,„i,^  ^  ,„  ^.un  operation  by  Agreement  ot   Friendship   and    Cooperation 

Amendment.  reducing  overtime  payments  due  seamen  as  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  signed 

OACKcaouND  AND  NEio  FOR  THE  LEotsLSTioN  ,  result  Of  their  being  restricted    to  their  ^^  Washington  on  August  6.  1970;  and 

•nie  United  Seamens  Service  Is  a  non-  vessels.  Whereas  on  August  28.  1970.  the  commlt- 
proat  charitable  organization  incorporated  explanation  of  amendment  tee  received  testimony  from  the  Under  Sec- 
un.ier  the  laws  of  the  State  ot  New  York  the  recentlv  enacted  Merchant  Marine  Act  retary  of  Bute  for  Political  Affairs  and  the 
p,:rpotc  of  which  is  to  assist  US  merchant  .public  Law  91-4S91  set  forth  a  pro-  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  to  the  effect 
fcamen.  It  provides  a  number  of  services  and  '  reTltallr.e  our  maritime  capability,  that  the  aforementioned  agreement  entails 
facilities  I  -  American  seamen  In  foreign  B  envisages  the  construcuon  of  no  n."itlonal  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
ports  and  maintains  centers  m  se«ral  poru  3^'^^°,^  ships  dtimg  the  next  10  years  United  States  to  the  defense  of  Spain;  and 
around  the  world  Including  Qui  Nhon  and  ;°^J"fh''™ails«nce  of  construction-differ-  "Whereas  the  said  agreement  is  not  In  con- 
Cam  Ranh  Bay  In  Vietnam.  The  services  *„i^,  "^^jj^i.^  Many  of  the  new  vessels  sequence  of  •amrmatlve  action  taken  by  the 
provided  by  the  United  seamens  service  m-  "",  j,^"^  ,^5  j^bleit  of  operatlng-dlffer-  executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
elude  lodging  and  recreation  centers,  repair  -  subsidies  If  the  program  Is  to  be  United  Sutes  Government "  expressed  by 
atlon  for  men  separated  from  their  veMels  '  °  „  ^nectuated.  blUlons  ot  dollars  means  of  "a  treaty,  convention  or  other 
because  01  sickness  or  accident,  legal  assist-  o?"'?""''^^!  ^,,  t«  reoulred  from  the  legislative  InstrumenUUty  speclBcally  In- 
«nce.  visitation  to  seamen  In  hospitals  or  °'  "'""£,'"'  ^"  f^)"'^  '""^  ^^^^ta  to  give  effect  to  such  a  commlt- 
deientlon  centers,  and  mall  and  telephone  ^"^l'",^ii^„  amended  H.R  1SS49  so  as  ment".  as  provided  m  S  Bes.  88.  Nlnety-flrst 
communications  services.  i„  correct  a  technical,  but  Important,  omls-  congress.  Hrst  session ;  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
The  US  Government  has  historically  pro-  ^^o^°'„'7heMerehant  Marine  A«  of  1970.  The  Besolrrf.  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Ben- 
vlded  certain  services  and  as^W^f  "  *">"-  amenSment  would  .mend  sections  501.  503.  ate  that  nothing  m  said  agreement  of  Prlend- 
lean  seamen  In  foreign  ports  "This  support  |S;"3'^"o"  thrMerchant  Marine  Act.  ship  and  Cooperation  between  the  United 
15  normally  under  the  supervision  of  the  , "ig  "r"  „trL,,  ..ased  vesseU  to  be  eligible  States  and  Spam  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
US.  consulates.  However  for  more  that,  25  }»f  ",^°,P^^,fJ"^  'oTer^til^g  subsidies  national  commitment  by  the  United  Sate,. 
w^t;^th^umt^^aSS^°Servrc,!^hfchi=2  slmlUar  to  the  practice  already  permit,^  m  ^^  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
Cm«d"""ndern'SrnmVnt"sponsorship  rdrrenCr^C  ^T^" o^^l  ^  ""ahl-ous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  1942  by  the  War  Shipping  Administrat  on_  ^".'"l^T'^fCmos;  of  the^r^ndSent  Is  to  in  the  RrcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
since  the  end  ot  World  War  U  the  United  «t^  ™  l^^,^,  implementaUon  of  the  'No.  91-14251.  explaining  the  purposes 
Seamens  Service  has  continued  to  provide  program  by  permitting  capital  from  of  the  measure, 
welfare  and  support  ''"■'«»  .'°'J^"'"°  the  pVivTte  sector  to  be  raised  In  the  meet  There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  excerpt 

seamen  abroad.  This  bill  would  reestamisn      *-  _     ....,._. —     „.^ «     .„,4 . ■  ._  , e_4..i  i«  *v..  d«.^»b,. 

the  Oovenunent'E  authority  to  cooperate  In 


efficient     manner,    uuuzing    modern     and     ^.^5  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 


aexlble  techniques. 


P-.""°?.;°5''"M"L^1 "-  ,^!?S  ^r.  since  Wo?m  ^Wi^'n.  lease  Cnanclng  has  be- 


as  follows : 


^r^'o;ie7"nS:r'  r'^Pr'es^d'  rs '/m«:      come    an    ^""'"^^^yj'i^'"^^n^  ^         The  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  malte  It 
ecutlte   order  unaer^ ^^  ^^  ^^        flnanclng  such  var  ed  capital  Investments  a^      absolutely^lear   that   the   execuUve   agree- 

and  Korea  where     "''P.^ii"    '".S°^"i"^.:"S"T:^f"«.f,^2     ment  between  the  United  Stat«i  and  Spam 


«ncv  powers   and  woulld  be  helpful  In  In-      Hnanclng  such  varied  capital  Investments  a^     absolutely  clear   that   the  execuUve   agree- 
ftances  such  .S^ Vietnam  and  Korea  where     airplanes,    '^"".otlves     supermarkels     and  i;^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Spam 

trTjTs^Zn:  service  wa.  required     '^^^  ZT.^":^:'^;^^'^^^'^^     —«---'-«'."  •-""-ifTff.'i: 


'%s«hl7h  iSnmes  m  conne^tTon  with  a  Xc.  1936.  has  not  been  amended  to  reflec  ^^T^^sTa^^  the  ^.^Tf  tie^ZTt-^d 

U  s  seau  t  effm  """  '=*"'°^*."^'"  'S  ?'  'T?    ^',V'„°.M„n  S'*'"-  Thi^e«>lvlng  clauie  of  Senate  Reaolu- 

unde     the  Ml.   personnel  of   the  United  ""'^"^  If'^/^'ll^lVrSiS  am^  r^v?^^  "<"»  «»"  "  '1»"«'"  "^""^  ^^  P""""' 

Seamen's  ^rvlce  m«  be  furnished  avaUable  '"»<»»  "ow  that  a  new  program  to  revltall«  ^  ^„^  ^„  ^^^^^  ^„  ^,^^  j^^ 

STn^o^auon   M   S,vernment    expense    In  our   merchant   fleet  U  under»ay  "d   sub-                 ^^           ,^  ,^,  ^,^  Agreement 

"he  perwrmance  ofThelr  duties.  aS.  relm-  ftantlal    private   capital    «"  ^  l^fT^  of  Frlenddjlp  and  Cooperation  between  the 

LursSble  ™4ls  and  quarters.  avaUahle  office  't  Is  Important  that  ship  operatore  hare  this  g^^^  ^^  g     ,„  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  „ 

^nTr^J^eTttSial  ^P^^^^^^^^^- ^^^^  X'"of^'o"mr^oe"',?r;SU''t.^^'th!^:  -  ^.^^^  -"'-'-   "'   ^^'  "■""" 

rthor';L'"^TaS'dirn°'r?erwo'srj  ^  TrhT^iiiT\i^e"^o':zTr''''  "-■— 

charged  tor  a  passport  Issued  to  an  employee  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  accordmgly.  ^^  original  10-year  ""executive  agreement" 

ot  the  United  Seamen"s  Service  to  assume  cost  or  the  >j:oislation  ^^^  Spain  concerning  U.S.  use  of  bases  In 

or  perform  duties  outside  the  United  States  Enactment  of  this  legislation   la  not  ex-  that  country  was  signed  In  1953  and  extended 

and  necessary  supplies  could  he  transported  p^ted  to  result  In  any  Increased  cost  to  the  for  another  5  years  In   1963    When  reports 

at    Government   expense.    FlnaUy.    the    bUl  Qovemment.  conoemlng  the  terms  for  a  proposed  new  5- 

would  authorize  the  President  to  make  ar-  ^_^^^^^^^_^  y^^  extension  started  clrcuUtlng  In   1988. 

rangements  to  provide  for  convertibility  of                                           ^jjg  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  began 

local    currencies    for    the    United    Seamen "s  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  to  concern   itself  closely  with   these  Inter- 

Servlce  In  connection  with  Its  activities.  This  STATES  AND  SPAIN  govenunenul  discussions.  As  the  discussions 

authority  Is  subsUntlally  IdenUcal  to  that  progressed,  the  committee  requested  and  re- 

exlstlng  with  respect  to  such  other  charitable  The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  cei,ed  brleOnga — particularly  on  the  role  of 

omanlzaUona   as   the   Red   Cross  resolution    <S.  Res.  469)    to   express   the  the    Defense    Department    In    the    negotla- 

The  secretary  of  Defense  would  have  dls-  ^^^^  of  the  Senate  on  the  agreement  of  tlons— on  March  11.  April  2  and  14.  and  June 

cretlon  to  provide  these  services  after  a  And-  .ri-njsjjip  ^nj  cooperation  between  the  5.  1969.  Partly  as  a  result  of  this  interest,  and 

mg  by  the  Pr«ldent  that  it  '»?«'»»"?  '°  United  States  and  Spain,  which  had  been  Partly  »«•"«  «'  '"''«<«  problems  It  «. 

the  interest   of  the  United  States.  „„„»ij  Vl™  tho  rnmmirtm.  nn  UVirplen  decided  by  the  two  governments  on  June  20. 

The  blU  does  not  Involve  financial  contrl-  reported  from  the  Committee  on  FXirelgn  ^^^   ^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  expired  agreement  until 

button  to  the  United  Seamens  Service  by  the  RelaUons  with  an  amendment,  on  pa«e  g,pt,^her  26. 1970,  so  that  ample  time  could 

Government.    United    Seamens    Service    Is,  2.  line  2,  after  the  word  "agreement  ,  ^  devoted  to  negotiating  a  new  agreement, 

and  would  conUnue  to  be,  whouy  funded  pn-  strike  out  "shall  be  construed  as  a  na-  During  the  resumed  period  of  negotlauons, 

vately.  The   cost   of  the   United   Seamen's  jjonal  commitment  by  the  United  States  the  committee  continued  to  be  briefed  in 

Service  is  whoUy  home  by  personnel  of  the  ..      jjf.„jg  ^j  Spain  ",  and  Insert  "of  closed  session;  speclflcaUy.  there  were  meet- 

merchant  marine,  contributions  from  man-  „  ,  ^  ^lo  and  CooueraUon  between  the  Ings  on  April  22  and  July  34.  1970.  The  Sub- 

agement.  labor  unions,  and  other  Interested  ™f ""^^  ^1^"° i-j^^ ^m  ^^^^^  coSmlttei  on  US   Security  Agreements  and 

organizations  and  Individuals,  and  charities  United  States  antl  fapain  shau  K?  oeem™  commitments   Abroad  also  received  secret 

such  as  the  United  Givers  Fund.  Services  to  be   a  naUonal   commitment    by   the  j^i^g^y   on   this   matter   as   recently   aa 

furnuhed  by  the  Government  are  either  on  United  States."  juiy  17  1970. 

a  space-available  or  reimbursable  basis.  With  y^e  amendment  was  agreed  to.  "Thereafter,  the  committee  chairman.  Sen- 
respect  to  cost,  in  the  Bouse  of  BepresenVa-  ,^^  resoluUon  as  amended  was  agreed  ator  Pulbrlght.  requested  the  State  Depart- 
tlves  witnesses  for  the  Department  of  De-  ^^^^  ^  consider  submitting  the  agreement 
fense  concluded  that  the  bill  "O"'"  ""' «"  ;_^,  _re»nible  was  agreed  to  as  a  treaty.  However,  at  a  hastUy  arranged 
■ult  m  any  additional  coat  to  the  Govern-  The  preamote  was  agrtjea  10. 
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cerOTony  on  August  6  the  dm  *p«°'™': 
Mtmed  the  -Agreement  of  Prlencump  »nd 
C^«^tlon  between  the  United  Stat«  and 
S^  •  wL  signed  «  an  executive  agreement 
^SHiide  public.  At  the  some  time.  '»>«  0°- 
"r  Stretiry  of  State  for  Political  Aff^. 

0  Al^li  Johnson.  L«ued  a  statement  con- 
taining the  toUowlng  paragraph: 

ThTouestlon  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
thrprSpSed  Agreement  of  ^'"•■'^'"P.  «?* 
Soper^lon  contains  a  ^■"""""^'^^^^^ 
Unlied  States  to  defend  Spain  and  "  "  ^J 
SSether  It  should  be  submltied  '°  ^^^^° " 
ate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ""J"""?' 

1  en'lrely  agree  that  were  the  proposed  Agree- 
'nTnt^f'l^endshlp  and  Coop.ratlonto  oon^ 
Mn  such  a  commitment  as.  tor  example,  is 
c^nt^neS  m  ?he  North  Atlantic  Treaty  'h» 
^uteeast  Asia  Collective  Delense  -rteaty.  or 
Se  security  Treaty  with  New  Zealand  and 
A^t^lla!  or  our  various  bUateral  mutual  de- 
?.^i  ™ile3  the  agreement  should  be  sub- 
S^ei"o"tr.  ^na^  <or  .«  •■'v'«  »-„~- 
Sni  to  ratiacatlon.  However,  as  I  have  atattd. 
rte   pr<!po«d   agreement   contains   no   such 

"STaSSVm.  1970.  lu  «.  open  session  of 
,h»  ^rllm  Relations  CkjmnUttee.  Dnder 
^re^y  KhSS?  repeated  and  elaborated 
fTthlf  Statement.  The  record  o(  «"^  public 
learmg  Is  printed  for  the  Informjitlon  ol^e 
Senate  and  contains  the  text  of  the  agree- 
™nt  with  Spain  together  with  the  exchange 
™notei  and  relevant  State  Department  re- 

"to  hearing  record  also  contains  the  com- 
mmu  "senator  Church  of  September  23. 
m?  when  he  introduced  Senate  Resol"  on 
isg  irDut  the  Senate  on  record  as  stating 
?hL  thragr«ment  with  Spain  did  not  con- 

Sr'i"tr^'rihat-^Vi:£3i 

5^?o  on  June  25.  1969.  Senate  Bosolu- 

"°^«%Tnatlonal  commltm«.t  for  the 
niS^  of  this  resolution  means  the  use  of 
?^^ei  Porcea  of  the  ^'^^,^'^,"1 
l-^lfn  c^ t"."go"  rT/nTof  peS-ple-irthj 
n«  of  theArmed  Porces  or  flnanclal  resources 
Ttieun^  States,  either  '--f'»«'J  °^ 
noon  the  happening  of  certain  events,  and 
?lirtU  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  na- 

suits  only  from  afftrmaUve  action  taken  by 

trnttcd  State,  by  mcons  "/'■''««»•■''«''«, 
or  concurrent  resolution  o/  bo(h  Houses  o/ 
Con»"«s  ^dficallv  priding  /or  such  com- 
mitment. (Emphasis  supplied.!  ,_^,„^ 
on  October  5. 1970.  the  oommlttee  received 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  State  on 
Senate  Rewilutlou  469  as  'oUows; 

Wos/ilnjton.  D.C..  October  S.  1970. 

Tai^tal.  JT^ulS  on  Fore.^  «....ion.. 
V.S.  Senate. 

DEsa  Me.  Cmai«man:  In  response  to  your 
letwr  dated  September  24  concerning  Senate 
S^Klutlon  469  I  :.m  pleased  to  transmit  the 
comments  of  the  executive  branch. 

The  proposed  resolution  would  express  the 
sense  of  thTsenate  that,  -nothing  In  the 
^agreement  (the  Agreement  of  Friendship 
Sd  C^ra.lon  betw«-n  the  On««l  Stat« 
uSd  Spain,  signed  on  Aug,  8.  1970.  abjiH  " 
constmed  as  a  national  commitment  by  the 
United  States  to  the  defense  ot  Spain  We 
would  of  course  not  object  to  the  adoption  of 
a  resolution  which  merely  "I""*;!,'™ 
testimony  previously  set  forth  by  admlnls- 
tSilon  oSclals.  However.  In  light  of  the  ad- 
mlnlslrauons  pubUc  atatementa  on  this 
pomt.  we  do  not  consider  the  resolution  to  be 
necessary.  — ..j„-^ 

The  Omce  of  Management  and  Budgrt 
advises  that  from  the  standpoint  ot  the  ad- 
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mlnlstratlon-5  program  there  Is  no  object  to 
the  submission  of  this  report. 
Smcerely  yours. 

DAvm  M.  Abshire. 
iljjfjtont  Secretary  tor  ConsrrciKonal 

The^lu°t"on  was  discussed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  RelaUons  on  October  6  and 
^vember  19.  On  November  23  It  was  modl- 
HTo  m,ie  It  clear  that-ln  addition  to 
there  being  no  OS.  commitment  to  the  de- 
fense of  Bpaln"-the  executive  '■Sreemetxt 
constituted  no  national  ""h\''°«"  " 
Spain  of  any  kind.  On  the  same  day  ijenate 
RKolutlon  469  was  ordered  reported  favor- 
ably  by  a  vote  of  10  to  0. 

coMstrmrx  atcOMMlKDATtoN 
While  the  administration  considers  the 
resolution  to  be  unnecessary,  the  Co°™J^ 
tee  on  Foreign  ReUtlons  on  the  con&ary  be- 
lieves It  both  nece38.-.r>-  and  valuable  for  the 
future  It  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
senate-s  effort-expressed  most  'u!  y  In 
the  national  commitments  resolutlon- 
to  reassert  the  constitutional  role  ot 
Congress  In  the  formulation  of  foreign  policy^ 
This  effort  does  not  In  any  way  detract  from 
the  powers  ot  the  E«~"""i,  ""'?,''  ^„  °f 
aimed  agnmst  anv  target;  rather.  It  Is  an  lit- 
crea^lngW  successful  attempt  to  exercise 
rights  and  powers  delegated  by  the  Amer,<:an 
XpVe  to  tSe.r  elected  represenutlves  which 
had  been  allowed  to  tall  Into  """""f '^^  .  ,„ 

in  the  case  ot  the  «B'«""™«  °'  Il'°?a.M 
and  cooperation  between  the  United  State* 
^3  Sp^-a  title  mort  often  employed  to 
describe  treaties-there  can  be  no  question 
that  this  instrument  does  not  meet  the  den- 
nltlon  of  a  national  commltinent  contained 
m  senate  Re«>lut,on  85.  T^«  """"^ 
branch  representatives  from  both  "«»""' 
"d  Defease  Departments  "ave  ^B'eed  on 
the  point.  And  the  adoption  of  Senate  ^- 
lutlon  409  would  not  Impugn  their  testi- 
mony In  the  slightest  way. 

It"  would,  however,  constitute  a  formal 
Bndlng  by  the  Senate  that  the  agreement  of 
Frlendlhlp  and  cooperation  1»  h°' «  ^^^I 
aldered.  either  now  or  at  any  time  In  the  fu- 
ture as  a  national  commitment  by  the 
nnTtid  States  to  come  to  the  I'lense  of 
Spaln^Thls  is  desirable,  particularly  In  view 
o?cer4ln  language  in  the  ^P""""  ^^^Jf^ 
in  a  deliberately  ambiguous  form.  utUess  the 
Senate  clearly  Indicates  the  limited  char- 
„Sr  of  the  agreement,  consistent  with  tee 
interpretation  the  executive  O^h-^^P™: 
ently  gives  It,  we  may  once  again  confront 
in  the  future  a  condiuon  where  circum- 
stances alter  cases."  When  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution  was  adopted  In  reapoi«>  to 
reported  attacks  on  a  U.S.  destroyer  In  lh»'- 
naaonal  waters  off  Vietnam,  who  coud  have 
anticipated  that  the  resolution  would  later 
be  interpreted  as  congressional  sanction  tor 
TtSSe  war  on  the  mainland.  Involving 
an  American  expeditionary  force  ot  a  half- 

"^:^or«I^  any  posslhUlty  that  t^e  Agre^ 
ment  ot  Friendship  and  CooP*""""  "^r" 
Spain  might  later  be  given  an  expanded  ap- 
plication it  IS  incumbent  upon  us  now  at 
the  outsit,  to  place  an  authoritative  con- 
struction upon  It.  ,_,.—, 

The  pubUc  hearing  gave  the  administra- 
tion an  opportunity  to  set  forth  Its  Inteipre- 
tetlon  of  the  agreement.  B,  approving  Sen- 
0^  Resolution  489  the  Senate-as  has  the 
committee-would  be  axing  the  reach  ot  the 
agreement  within  these  bounds. 

In  taking  thUi  action,  the  majority  of  com- 
mittee members  still  adhere  to  the  opinion 
that  the  admlnlstrauon  should  have  sub- 
mitted the  agreement  as  a  treaty.  ^ 'hat 
means  both  branches  of  our  Oovemment 
elven  responsibilities  in  the  Held  of  foreign 
policy  by  the  constitution  would  have  par- 
ticipated in  Shaping  this  ^o"""^;"  '"'""^ 
relationship  with  Spain.  It  la  ironic  that  on 
November  25.  1970.  the  President  submitted 


to  the  Senate,  tor  Its  advice  and  cohsent  to 
ratlflcatlon.  a  proposed  treaty  on  extramUon 
with  spam,  which  was  signed  at  Madrid  last 
Sy.  Arpaiently  the  Senate  can  be  entrust^ed 
Slth  issues  concerning  extradition  relations. 
^Soul  offense,  and  aircraft  hijacking,  but 
not  vrith  matters  which  could  Involve  the 
securtty  ot  the  Nation, 

In  conclusion.  It  should  be  stressed  that 
Senate  Resolution  469  Is  unopposed  by  the 
admlnlstrauon  and  has  been  «PO"«L ''J  » 
large  bipartisan  majority  at  the  Committee 
on^Po«lgn  Relations.  The  con^tee  strong- 
ly recommends  that  Senate  Resolution  469 
be  adopted. 
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REPORT  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
^UAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

The  resolution  'S,  Res,  480  >  to  exteiicl 
the  date  for  the  making  of  a  final  report 
bv  the  Select  Committee  on  Equal  Edu- 
cational Opportunity,  was  considered 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Select  Committee  on 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity,  "ta"''''™ 
Hnder  Senate  Resolution  369.  Nlnety-ftrst 
Conpes?  agreed  to  February  19.  1970  ^^1 
make  the  final  report  required  by  »uch  Sen- 
ate resolution  not  later  than  January  31. 
1972.  insuad  of  January  31.  1971. 

Without  objection,  the  preamble  was 
agreed  to. 


WARREN  BEARCLOUD.  PERRY  PRI^!; 
TY  PAINT  AGATHA  HORSE  CHIEF 
HOUSE,  MARIE  PRETTY  PAINT 
WAIXACE,  NANCY  PAINT  LrmJE- 
LIGHT,  AND  PERA  PRETTY  PAINT 
NOT  AFRAID 

The  bill  (H.R,  15805)  for  the  relief  of 
Warren  Bearcloud.  Perry  Pretty  Paint. 
Agatha  Horse  Chief  House,  Marie  Pretty 
Paint  Wallace,  Nancy  Paint  LitUelight. 
and  Pera  Pretty  Paint  Not  Afraid  was 
announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  that  the  legislative  clerk  read  th* 
names  in  full,  because  I  want  the  Chair 
to  understand  that  these  are  very  good 
Crow  Indians  and  very  good  constituents 

of  mine.  ,    ».  ^ 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
the  impression  that  Marie  Pretty  Pamt 
Wallace    might     be     from     Alabama. 

[Laughter.] 

The  bUl,  H.R.  15805.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  thlid  readmg.  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
moUon  to  reconsider  the  vote  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr.  p  eslde-il,  I  wou,d 
like  to  have  fme  for  Jusl  '■i-  /'™Vh!m, 
namely,  that  the  people  of  V.ahama 
would  be  glad  to  know  the.  Uie  (-istln- 
guished  mlnoiity  leatier  btheves  taat  the 
Wallaces  of  Alabama  are  very  pret.s 
people,  as  Is  ths  Indian  t-r-m  Montana. 

Mr  SCOTT.  I  was  !ndi'  at  ni  painted 
people  rather  than  pretty  on«-       ^. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Her  name  is  Pretty 
Paint.  Wallace  is  the  n.ime  of  the  man 
.she  happened  to  be  married  tu 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr,  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  inquire  about  the  order  of  busi- 
ness, and  such  roadblocks,  detours,  or 
obstructions  that  may  be  currently  Indi- 
cated.    ,    ,     J     ™ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed.  We 
have  some  conference  reports  which  wUl 
be  brought  up,  hopefully.  There  Is  the 
extension  of  the  I  ib—vles  Act.  which  rill 
be  brought  up.  There  is  Calendar  No. 
1407,  which  will  be  brought  up  with  the 
approval  of  the  distinguished  £!enator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young)  ,  when 
he  reaches  the  floor;  and  then,  of  course, 
we  will,  at  an  appropriate  time,  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No, 
1259  H.R.  18306.  which  is  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  financial  institutions  which  has 
been  considered  on  the  floor  from  time 
to  time.  But  that  will  be  sometime  earlier 
in  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Do  I  understand  correctly 
thnt  the  family  assistance  plan  and  such 
other  matters  as  are  connected  with  it 
are  likely  to  be  brought  up  Monday  or 
Tuesday?  „^ 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  On  Tuesday.  The 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  on 
Monday  next,  will  be  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 


VETERANS'  RELIEF 
Mr.  MANSFIFLD,  Mr.  President,  this 
morning,  I  have  received  a  niunber  of 
communications  from  Montana,  one 
from  the  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  In  brief,  the  tenor  of  thesj  tele- 
grams from  the  veterans  organizcitions 
of  the  State,  the  veterans,  those  who  are 
interested  In  veterans'  welfare,  as  weU  as 
Mr.  Rainwater,  are  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  veterans'  pension  bill,  H,R. 
15911,  has  been  reported  separately  by 
the  Finance  Committee  and  they  are,  to 
Quote  Mr.  Rainwater : 

Shocked  to  learn  there  Is  no  indication 
Senate  will  bring  this  bill  up  before  CXmgress 
adjourns.  If  this  legislation  Is  not  approved 
by  91st  Congress.  160000  veterans,  mostly 
older  World  War  I  veterans,  will  have  their 
VA  pension  cut  or  canceled. 

Urgently  request  every  effort  be  extended 
to  have  H.R.  15911  considered  Immediately. 

This  measure  has  not  been  reported 
from  the  Senate  Finance  Committee, 
which  has  been  working  for  months  on 
very  complicated  legislation  dealing  with 
social  security,  welfare  reform  and  im- 
port quotas.  I  have  been  informed,  how- 
ever, that  a  similar  bill  has  been  attached 
■s  an  amendment  to  the  social  security, 
import  quota,  family  assistance,  et  cet- 
era, bill  which  should  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  next  Monday. 

The  fate  of  this  measure  is  tmknown 
at  this  time.  If.  however — and  I  speak 
on  behalf  of  the  Joint  leadership  in  this 
reipectr— H.R.  15911  is  reported  to  the 
Senate  as  a  separate  measure,  we  want 
to  assure  all  of  those  concerned  that  we 
will  make  every  ptMSible  effort  to  see  that 
it  is  considered  expeditiously  and  passed. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  We  will,  indeed, 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  number  of 
telegrams  which  I  received  all  of  a  sud- 


den from  Montana  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recced,  as  follows: 

WaSHlHtrroN.  D.C. 

Hon.  XIlXC  MANSFnELD. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  states  is  pleased  that  Veterans  Pen- 
sion BUI.  HJl.  15911,  has  been  reported 
separately  by  Finance  Committee.  Shocked 
to  learn  there  Is  no  indication  Senate  wUl 
bring  this  bin  up  before  Congress  adjourns. 
It  thU  legislation  is  not  approved  by  9l6t 
Congress,  150,000  veterans,  mostly  older 
World  War  I  veterans,  will  have  their  VA 
pensions  cut  or  canceled. 

Urgently  request  every  effort  be  extended 
to  have  H.R.  15011  considered  Immediately. 

H  Jt.  RAINW.^TIR. 

Commander  in  Chief. 
Veterans  o/  Fareign  Wart. 

Helena.  Mont. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
Senate  Office  Bn:iding. 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Social  Security  Increase  enacted  last 
year  will  result  In  approximately  150.000 
needy  and  disabled  veterans  suffering  re- 
ductions in  non-service  connected  VA  pen- 
slcn  benefits  on  January  1.  1371.  tf  the  Pen- 
sion Bin  H.a.  15911  Is  not  enacted  prior  to 
.idjoumment  to  the  91st  Congress  we  there- 
tore  urge  that  you  schedule  H.R.  15911  for 
early  consideration  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Sincerely. 

John  E.  Sloan, 
D*V  National  Se'i-lce  OJicer. 

HZLEKA,   MOKT. 

Seni'-tcr  Mjke  Mansfield. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urgently  request  you  arrange  tor  resched- 
uling ct  HJl.  16911,  veterans'  pension  bui  for 
enactment  before  January  1  In  order  to  pre- 
vent loss  ot  Veterans'  Administration  pension 
by  more  than  150-000  veterans  and  widows. 
Sincerely,  yours. 

DAvm  W.  ABMsraoNO.  Jr.. 
Director,  Montana  Veferans  Welfare 
Commission. 

BZLUNCs,  Mont. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfieu). 

US.  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Mansfield:  Social  security 
legislation  enacted  last  year  will  result  In 
approximately  150,000  needy  and  disabled 
veterans  suffering  reduction  In  VA  pension 
benellts  on  Jan.  1,  1971,  If  the  pension  bill, 
H.R.  15911,  Is  not  enacted  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment of  the  9Ist  congress.  We  therefore  urge 
that  you  schedule  House  bUl.  HJl  16911,  for 
early  consideration  on  the  Senate  door. 
Sincerely, 

ALBERT  C,  THOSMAHUEK, 

Commander  o/  S<IIIn;s  Chapter  10,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans. 


Oreat  Palls,  Mont. 
Hon.  Mike  MAN.-^rlELD, 
Wajftin<7ton.  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  1.230  VPW  members  we  are 
asking  you  to  reschedule  HJl- 1691 1 . 

Watne  Pickett. 
commander,  VFW  Post  lOt?. 

OxEAT  Palls,  Moot. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 

Wa.'ihington,  D.C  

The  Ladles  AuxUlary  to  VPW  1087  are  ask- 
ing you  to  reschedule  HJl.  15911. 

Edtth  Houce. 
Presidenl,  todies  AuxiHarp. 


BnxiNcs,  MoNT. 
Hon.  MncB  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  SENAToa  Mansfield:  Social  security 
legislation  enacted  last  year  wlU  result  In  ap- 
proximately a  hundred  and  tlfty  thousand 
needy  ar.d  disabled  veterans  suffering  re- 
ductions m  VA  pension  beuefita  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1971.  It  the  pension  bill  H.R.  15911  Is 
not  o:mcled  prior  to  adjournment  ot  the  91st 
Congres-^.  We  therefore  urge  that  you  schedule 
House  Resolution  H-H-  15911  for  esrly  con- 
sideration on  the  Senate  floor. 
Sincerely. 

BERTHA  RXtTEa, 

Commander,  Billings  Unit  10, 
Disabled  American  Veterans  Auxiliary. 

BILLINGS.  Mont. 
Hon.  Mms  Mansfield. 

U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Senator  Mansfield:  Social  security 
legislation  enacted  last  year  wUl  result  In 
approximately  150.000  needy  ,-.nd  disabled 
American  wterans  suffering  reductions  In 
veterans  administration  pension  benefits  on 
Jinuary  1.  1971  it  pension  bill  HJl.  15911  Is 
not  enacted  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  the 
gist  Congress.  We  therefore  urge  that  you 
schedule  HR,  16911  tor  early  consideration 
on  £:enate  floor. 
Sincerely, 

Donald  E.  Kxifex. 
Commander  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart,  Chapter  343. 

BiLUNOs,  Mont. 
Hon.  MntE  Mansfield. 
V.S.  Senate  O0ce  Building, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Social  security 
legislation  enacted  last  year  will  result  In 
approximately  150,000  needy  and  disabled 
veterans  suffering  reduction  In  VA.  pension 
benefits  on  Jan.  1.  1971.  If  the  pension  bill 
HJl.  15911  Is  not  enacted  prior  to  adjourn- 
ment of  the  91st  Congress-  We  therefore  urge 
that  you  schedule  House  resolution  HJl- 
15911  for  early  consideration  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

WnxiAM   W.   Jefferixs, 
Commander.   Department   of 
Montana  Disabled  American  Veterans. 

BnxiHcs,  Mont- 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansfield:  Social  security 
legislation  enacted  last  year  will  result  In  ap- 
proximately 160,000  needy  and  disabled  vet- 
erans suffering  reduction  In  a  VA  pension 
l>eneflt  on  Jan.  1,  1970  If  pension  bin  HJl 
15911  Is  not  enacted  prior  to  adjournment  of 
the  915t  Congress-  We  therefore  urge  that  you 
schedule  House  reeolutlon  HR- 15911  for  early 
consideration  on  Senate  floor. 
Loyally  yours, 

Albert  Jdnk^tt, 
commander,  vrw  Post  1034. 

MissouLa,  Mont. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfikld, 
senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  do  utmost  to  bring  HB  15911  up  for 
acUon  anything  less  tragic. 

Wv.  BnxKntKM. 

BnxiMOs,  Mont. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Social  securtty  legislation  enacted  last  year 
wlU  result  In  approximately  160,000  needy 
And  disabled  veterans  suffering  reduction  In 
VA  pension  benefits  on  Jan  I,  1971  if  pension 
bUl  HR  16911  Is  not  enacted,  prior  to  ad- 
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louroment  ol  th«  9lsv  Congress.  I  """■«'o" 
urue  thai  you  scbwlule  Houm  Resolution 
HR    15911    lor   early   coMlderatlon   on    the 

Senate  Hoor.  o™,.. 

Elaic  M.  RoGsas. 
President.    Midland    Empire    Chapter 
4S9.  >atioiiol  <»«>ciotion  o/  «e(ire<J 
redrral  SraplojieM. 

BOZCMAN,  MOHT. 

Senator  Muci  MAnaniu". 
H'as'tinyion.  Z>.C.. 

We  urge  your  support  on  HB  ISflll. 
T.  R-  TowNSBND. 
Commonder.  Mojor  Drcnnan  Post  903. 

Missotnjh,  Mont. 
Hon.  MniK  M*NS»IIUJ. 
V.S.  Senate. 

"^rt'e'reia^y'^^paaaag.  H*.  15911  .  crm- 
cal  to  older  veterans  who  will  lose  ve»«°f 
pensions  due  to  social  Mcurlty  raue  without 
income  limitation  protection  which  HJ«^ 
15911  would  provide.  Please  do  "f'S'^'^B 
within  your  power  to  get  thli  blU  out  ol 
Senate  Finance  committee  lor  Senate  vote 
prior  to  adjournment.  Older  veterans  draw- 
mg  pensioii  and  social  security  benefits  are 
still  helow  Government-eetabUahed  poverty 
level,  very  critical.        ^  ^^^^ 

legulatire  chairman. 
Veterans  of  World  War  I. 

GaSAT  FaLLa,  Mont. 
Hon.  MJK.I  M*Nsriii.o, 

""r^X^^oudi  all  possible  to  r.«:heduJe 
h5!i5911  This  bUl  la  of  great  concern  to 
us  as  veter.^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  Mtc«L»rTi. 

GuuT  Falls,  Mont. 
Senator  Mike  M*M5nEU>, 

''"nd^^'t'^id^'that  Veterana'  AdminlstrUlon 
approprlauon  blU  Is  now  part  ol  House  Reso- 
lution 16911.  Request  "^\^""V^  *^": 
istratlon  benettt  portion  be  'f«=^"'^" 
later  consideration  In  order  to  be  properly 
processed  and  passed. 

THI  WTLII  O/a.1  POST  AND  UHTT  99. 
AMEmiCAN    LZCION. 

Ga£AT  PAIiS.  MONT. 

Hon.  Mnti  MAi«s»m.D. 

Woshinoron.  D.C.:  . 

TU13  586  member  legion  poat  meeting  In 
general  session  urgently  requests  you  t»*e 
Suon  to  reschedule  BB.  1B911.  ThU  blU 
vital  to  all  veterans.  _  „  m„   i 

AMMUCAM   LtMOK   POST   Ko.   3. 

BXLUNGS,    MONT. 
Hon.   Mutt  MANSFI11.0. 

Seruite  OHice  Buildtny, 
Washinaton  D.C. 

St*a  StNATO.  MANsrao.:  social  s«urlty 
legislation  enacted  last  year  wUl  rw^'  «" 
approximately  150.000  needy  and  dj^^bled 
veterans  suffering  reduction  In  V.A.  pen^oh 
benefits  on  Jan  1.  1971.  If  the  P««'°h  "» 
HR  16911  Is  not  enacted  prior  to  adjoum- 
mfnt  of  the  9lst  Congr«a  We  therefore 
urge  that  you  schedule  House  Rf"")"""" 
16911  for  early  consideration  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

""^       '    cmdr.  BiwAiD  B.  YotrNO. 
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BuoJNca,  M014T. 
Hon.  Mike  MANSFtEto. 
Senate  Office  Bttitdtng. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiAR  StNAToa  MANsriEio:  Social  security 
legislation  enacted  last  year  will  result  In  ap- 
proximately a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
needy  and  disabled  veterans  suffering  reduc- 
tions in  VA  pension  benefits  on  January  1. 
1971.  it  the  pension  bill  HB.  1S911  Is  not 
enacted  prior  to  adjournment  of  the  91st 
Congress  We  therefore  urge  that  you  sched- 
ule House  Resolution  15911  for  early  con- 
sideration on  the  Senate  floor. 
Sincerely. 

Hei.£n    B.   Hucmes. 
Montana    Department    Commander, 
Duabled  Americon  Vetemnj  Aux- 
Uiary, 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  ol  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obieclion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transacUon  of  routine 
morning  business  with  a  time  limitation 
of  3  minutes  attached  thereto. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  6  minutes  In  the  morning 
hour.  .. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  may  have  20  minutes  if  he 
wishes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecOon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OBXAT  FAtLS,  MONT. 

Hon.  M3iU  Mansfield, 
Waihinaton,  D.C: 

Urgently  request  you  take  acUon  to  re- 
schedule HB.  15911.  This  bill  vital  to  all 
veterans.  _         .  „ 

TOM   AUISOH, 
Secretarsi.     Cascade     Countt     Veterant 
Council. 


WHY  SENATE  SHOULD  REJECT  THE 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  THAT  IN- 
CLinSES  FUNDS  FOR  CONTINUING 
THE  SST 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  should  reject  the  Department  of 
Transportation  conference  report.  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  a  number  of 
Senators,  and  we  have  determined  to  cal 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  in  detail 
the  reasons  why  this  conference  report 
which  contains  »210  million  for  the 
supersonic  transport  must  not  pass  the 
Senate.  ^  ..  _ 

Mr  President,  I  intend  to  be  on  the 
Senate  floor  from  the  time  the  House  acts 
on  the  conference  report  untU  wn  ad- 
journ sine  die  with  a  determination  that 
during  that  period  of  time  the  conference 
report  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation bin,  as  long  as  $210  mUllon  or 
any  amount  is  conUined  In  it  for  the 
SST.  wiU  not  pass. 

I  am  sure  that  the  leadership  wUl  keep 
me  informed  of  developments  so  that  I 
will  be  in  a  poeition  to  protect  my  rights. 


To  pass  the  conference  report  with  the 
$210  million  for  the  SST  would,  in  some 
ways,  be  worse  than  providing  the  full 
fundmg  of  $290  mUlion  which  the  admin- 
istration originally  requested. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi I  Mr.  Stennisi  under  date  of  De- 
cember 9,  Secretan'  Volpe  wrote: 

Any  significant  reducuon  In  fiscal  year 
1971  funding  would  Increase  program  coeta 
on  a  2-to-l  ratio. 

That  means  that  if  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates $210  million  this  year,  the  ulti- 
mate cost  to  the  Government  will  be  $150 
million  more  than  if  we  were  to  appropri- 
ate the  $290  million  this  year.  This  is  the 
findhig  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation itself. 

So  what  do  we  benefit  by  adoptmg  this 
report?  The  original  burden  of  $1,343,- 
000,000  was  a  huge  burden.  If  we  pass 
this  conference  report,  then  the  SST  cost 
to  the  Government  becomes  about  $1.5 
billion.  Does  that  make  sense? 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  was  reported  to  have  said 
said  that  Boeing  "can  live  with  the  $210 
mUUon."  So  the  SST  wiU  proceed  if  this 
conference  report  is  agreed  to.  The  only 
difference  is  that  the  cost  wUl  be  greater. 
Does  that  make  sense?  I  do  not  think  so. 
In  the  course  of  the  debate,  a  number 
of  Senators  objecting  to  the  SST  placed 
heavy  emphasis  on  the  prospective  envl- 
ronmenUl  pollution.  „     .      ^ 

Mr.  President,  if  we  had  to  Ulk  about 
a  single  new  factor  that  made  the  dif- 
ference In  the  voU  this  year  on  the 
SST,  I  thifik  we  must  conclude  that  was 

We  pointed  out  that  the  Commission 
which  has  been  created  to  report  on  the 
progress  the  SST  research  is  making  to- 
ward reducing  this  pollution  is  over- 
whelmingly weighted  on  the  side  of  those 
who  favor  the  SST.  Experts  on  the  en- 
vironment from  the  Department  of  In- 
terior, from  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare, from  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, all  of  whom  served  on  President 
Nixon's  1969  panel  and  all  of  whom 
found  serious  problems  with  the  environ- 
menul  impact  of  the  SST,  have  been 
eliminated  from  this  Commission. 

Did  the  conference  say  a  word  about 
appointing  represenUtlves  of  these  de- 
partments to  the  SST  Environmental 
Commission?  The  answer  is  "No." 

The  present  Environmental  Commis- 
sion on  the  SST  includes  represenUtlves 
of  MacdonneU  Douglas,  aircraft  manu- 
facturers, and  American  Airlines.  These 
are  private  parties  which  have  a  direct 
financial  interest  in  promoting  the  SST 
and  no  particular  competence  on  the  en- 
vironment. Why  did  not  the  conference 
consider  the  possibility  of  including  such 
environmental  experts  as  RusseU  Train 
or  Gordon  McDonald  or  other  members 
of  the  Commission  on  Environmental 
Policy'  Why  did  not  the  conference  sug- 
gest that  the  aircraft  manufacturers  and 
airlines  be  balanced  by  represenUtlves 
from  the  Sierra  Club  and  Friends  of  the 
Earth  or  other  competent  and  reajmn- 
sible  environmenUl  groups? 

Has  the  conference  by  word  or  pro- 
vision In  the  law  given  Senators  con- 
cerned about  the  environmental  poUutlon 
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on  the  SST  a  scintilla  of  additional  as- 
surance? The  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  does  not 
see  how  the  Senate  In  good  conscience 
can  ever  accept  this  conference  report 
as  long  as  it  has  funds  in  it  to  continue 
on  the  road  toward  production  of  the 
SST. 

Funds  for  studying  the  environmenUl 
impact  of  the  SST?  Yes.  Funds  to  con- 
tinue the  SST  before  these  environmental 
studies  are  complete?  No. 

So.  in  summary,  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  reason  for  a  Senator  who  voted 
against  providing  funds  for  the  SST 
when  this  came  before  the  Senate  a  few 
days  ago  to  vote  for  the  conference  re- 
port? The  answer  Is  "No." 

The  conferees'  action  has  increased 
the  cost  of  the  SST  to  the  Uxpayer  by 
more  than  $150  million.  It  has  provided 
no  further  assurance  against  environ- 
menUl pollution  which  was  obviously  a 
prime  concern  of  many  Senators  who  op- 
posed the  SST.  There  is  no  reason  to 
accept  this  conference  report.  The  Sen- 
ate has  made  its  position  clear  by  an 
emphatic  52  to  41  vote  up  and  down  on 
the  supersonic  transport.  No  vote  spe- 
cifically on  the  issue  has  ever  l)een  taken 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  vote 
to  instruct  conferees  obviously  prevented 
a  number  of  Congressmen  who  under- 
sundably  would  not  want  to  bind  their 
colleagues  in  advance  on  any  issue  in 
conference. 

What  those  of  us  who  are  determined 
to  prevent  the  conference  report  from 
being  accepted  by  the  Senate  are  doing 
is  to  uphold  the  will  clearly  expressed  by 
a  majority  of  Senators.  It  Is  therefore 
necessary  that  the  Congress  now  pass  a 
transportation  appropriation  bill  that 
does  not  contain  funds  for  the  SST. 
Until  the  Congress  agrees  to  do  this, 
we  intend  to  stop  action  on  any  con- 
ference report  or  continuing  resolution 
which  contains  SST  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  pass  up  the 
opportunity  to  observe  that  the  result 
of  the  SST  conference  cast  very  serious 
question  on  the  present  method  used  by 
the  Senate  to  appoint  conferees.  I  have 
nothing  but  respect  for  the  members  of 
the  conference  from  the  Senate.  They  are 
men  I  admire:  they  are  men  I  like.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  cards  were  sUcked 
when  the  conferees  were  appointed.  The 
fact  is  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees favored  the  SST  and  they  had 
voted  against  my  amendment  to  delete 
the  funds  for  the  SST. 

A  very  heavy  majority  of  House  con- 
ferees— six  out  of  nine — favored  the  SST. 
So  there  was  no  way — no  way — we  could 
win  in  the  conference  unless  the  con- 
ferees did  something  quite  extraordinary 
in  repudiating  their  own  views,  to  sup- 
port those  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

These  are  fine  men.  but  I  think  we  have 
been  burned,  and  I  think  we  have  learned 
from  this  conference  as  in  the  past  that 
we  cannot  continue  to  have  a  system  of 
appointing  conferees  which  will  result 
in  the  frustration  of  the  will  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

I  tried  hard  to  get  on  the  conference.  I 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  subcofnmlt- 
tee  to  Include  me  on  the  conference,  but 
I  was  denied.  I  asked  that  someone  fa- 


vorable to  the  SST  be  added  to  the  con- 
ferees so  the  Senate  conferees  on  the  SST 
would  be  diveded — four  for  and  four 
against.  That  was  denied  and  Ignored. 

I  hope  the  Democratic  caucus  when  it 
meets  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
changing  the  rules  to  appoint  conferees 
on  this  basis  when  there  is  a  controversy 
that  divides  the  Senate,  and  when  this 
is  the  principal  issue  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  that  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  conferees  will  be  on  the  side  of 
the  majority  position  Uken  by  the  Sen- 
ate. This  is  the  only  fair  way  to  proceed 
and  I  undersUnd  that  is  what  is  done  In 
most  other  parliamenUry  tiodies.  On- 
less  we  do  change  the  rules  in  that  re- 
gard, the  Senate  will  continue  to  be 
frustrated.  Even  if  that  procedure  were 
followed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  come 
out  with  a  compromise  report  to  satisfy 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  but  we  would 
have  a  report  that  would  be  more  believ- 
able to  those  who  voted  against  the 
SST. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
porUtlon  includes  vital  funds  paying  the 
Coast  Guard,  paying  the  traffic  control- 
lers who  are  essential  for  the  safety  of 
air  travelers  in  this  country.  I  realize 
there  are  other  essential  programs  that 
must  be  funded. 

How  can  we  proceed  with  tho.se  vlUl 
services  if  this  bill  is  to  be  delayed 
while  we  discuss  the  SST  In  deUil?  The 
answer,  Mr.  President,  is  to  pass  a  De- 
partment of  TransporUtion  bill  or  a  con- 
tinuing resolution  with  all  fimds  in  it 
for  transporUtion,  except  for  the  SST. 
Such  a  bill  or  resolution  would  pass  the 
Congress  promptly.  This  is  a  course  of 
action  that  is  available  to  the  Congress 
now  and  will  remain  available  right  up 
until  we  adjourn  sine  die. 

But  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
no  conference  report  or  continuing  res- 
olution that  includes  funds  for  continu- 
ing the  SST  will  pass  the  Senate. 


THE  SUPERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  concur  in  the  sute- 
ments  of  my  colleague,  Senator  P«ox- 
HiKE.  This  is  a  critically  imporUnt  is- 
sue. 

I  will  oppose  any  continuing  resolu- 
tion, as  the  Senator  said  he  would,  as 
well  as  the  conference  report — any  con- 
ference report — that  contains  appro- 
priations for  the  continued  construction 
of  the  prototype  SST. 

Senator  Phoxmire  has  led  this  fight  in 
opposition  to  the  SST  for  half  a  dozen 
years  now.  He  is  better  informed  about 
"the  economics  of  the  SST  than  any  other 
person  I  know.  He  has  carried  on  a  lone- 
ly fight  with  a  small  handful  of  people 
endorsing  his  position  for  these  last  half 
dozen  years.  Now.  fortunately,  the  people 
around  the  coimtry  have  not  only  begun 
to  recognize  the  merit  of  the  economic 
issue  and  the  question  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  the  SST.  but  also  the  grave 
environmental  implications  that  have 
given  us  subsUntial  additional  support 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

There  are  no  two  men  in  public  life  for 
whom  I  have  greater  respect  and  person- 


al affection  than  Senator  Jackson  and 
Senator  Maghoson.  Having  served  now 
for  8  years  on  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  Senator  Jack- 
son, there  is  no  one  I  know  who  is  more 
dedicated  to  the  concept  of  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  our  resources 
and  environment  than  Senator  Jackson, 
nor  Senator  Macnttsoh,  who  has  over  the 
years  made  a  great  contribution  in  this 
field. 

However,  we  have  many  differences 
of  opinion  with  them  on  lx)th  the  eco- 
nomic issues  raised  by  Senator  Proxjore, 
as  well  as  the  environmental  issue.  They 
view  the  seriousness  of  the  environmen- 
tal implications  differently  than  we  do. 
They  believe,  as  do  many  qualified  ex- 
perts that  whatever  problems  there  are 
can  be  resolved.  On  that  point  we  are  in 
sharp  disagreement.  If  they  shared  my 
view  of  the  problem  they  loo  would  op- 
pose the  SST  because  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  their  environmenUl  commit- 
ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  our  dif- 
ference here  is  in  our  interpreUtlon  as  t^ 
the  necessity,  the  feasibiUty,  the  value, 
the  economics  of  the  SST.  They  are  the 
matters  on  which  we  disagree,  and  on 
which  reasonable  people  can  disagree. 
Our  disagreement  is  also  over  the  im- 
portance of  the  environmental  issue, 
which  they  t>elleve  is  not  as  serious  as 
many  others  believe  it  to  be. 

I  regret  very  much  being  on  the  other 
side  of  the  issue  from  the  Senators  from 
Washington  because  there  are  not  two 
men  in  or  out  of  public  life  for  whom  I 
have  greater  respect. 

I  realize  also  that  they  and  many  oth- 
ers believe  this  is  an  important  airplane 
and  must  be  developed  by  our  country. 
In  addition  to  our  difference  over  that, 
they  also  face  a  very  serious  and  imme- 
diate problem  because  It  Involves  the 
employment  of  all  kinds  of  workers  in 
their  State,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
States.  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
some  of  the  environmental  questions. 

I  do  not  have  the  expertise  to  discuss 
the  economics  of  this  plane,  but  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxhoiei 
has  addressed  himself  to  the  issue  from 
the  sUndpoint  of  Its  cost  and  economics 
in  admirable  deuil. 

I  want  to  briefly  address  myself  to  the 
environmenUl  question.  First,  in  all  the 
years  since  the  pioneers  came  here  we 
have  been  dissipating  the  resources  of 
this  Nation  at  a  rapidly  accelerating 
pace,  creating  disaster  all  the  way  across 
the  Nation.  This  is  happening  In  every 
industrial  society  in  the  world — ^we  Just 
happen  to  be  the  leader  in  It. 

After  a  century  of  discussion  of  the 
environment's  imporunce  and  the  im- 
porUnce  of  the  protection  of  the  world 
environment,  the  public  is  finally  taking 
notice  of  the  issue — Its  significance,  its 
implications  to  us  and  all  other  living 
creatures  all  aroimd  the  planet. 
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They  were  lonely  voices  100  Jjears  aeo 
And  M  years  ago.  when  Teddy  RooseveU 
caUed"  n"r.e?t  conlevence  of  Goj^nors 

to  dusouss  the  con^enatton  of  Uie  re 
sources  of  this  Natlan.  nobody  paid  at- 

'*"rifw^'°hrough  those  year,  a  number 
of  organizations  and  great  "'V'™"- 
mtntal  leaders  in  the  sciences  and  m 
°eco>-.servaUonmovements  warned  the 
oomn-v  thnt  ^ve  will  proceed  to  destroy 
the  habitabUity  of  the  planet. 

in  the  last  decade.  foUowing  that 
exceptional  boot  -SUent  Sprmg  by 
HachLl  Carson,  there  '^^  ^l**"  ^"' 
"scalating  concern  about  the  delenora- 
tlon  of  our  envlroiunent. 

"\nallv.  in  the  past  2  years  the  environ- 
men"  has  become  a  significant  polmcal 
Ssue  It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  an  oxide. 
Sit  m  the  1968  ..nrpa.gn  neither  ^n<h- 
Ste  for  President  addressed  himself  at 
all  to  the  Uiue  of  the  en"™""*"':  J,"^^ 
"e  u  us  something  about  how  rapidly  tto 
^ue  has  come  into  >isab.Uiy.  how  rapidly 
millions  and  tens  of  •"""""Lf'^"'-  '" 
this  country  have  come  to  ^^°f^:l^^ 
in  these  past  2  years,  the  world  environ- 
mental Sriousness  of  the  -'t'"«"°"„„^^ 
As  we  uckle  these  issues  there  must 
first  be  nation«-ide  and  "or'"**"*,^^*?"; 
cation  and  understanding— and  that  is 
«ming  rapidly,  as  reflected  m  the  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  the  S6>i 

'^''The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  ol  the  Senator  has  ex- 

""m^  NE1.SON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  another  10  mW- 

""rhe  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  ?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr    NBXSON.  The  environmental  is- 
sues are  going  to  come  to  us  one  at  a 
time  We  cannot  tacWe  them  all  at  once, 
though  I  wish  we  could.  This  one  has 
come  to  us  involving  the  first  major  spe- 
cific confrontation  m  the  Congress  over 
the    environmental    concerns,    over   the 
environmental  implications  of  a  techno- 
logical development  and  a  test  of  whether 
or  n=t  we  are  prepared  to  say     No     to 
the  utUizatlon  of  a  technology  simply 
because  it  works.  This  is  what  we  have 
always  done  in  the  past,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  our  mdiscriminate  use  of  tech- 
nologj-.  an  in  the  name  of  P™^reM   we 
have  polluted  every  major  watershed  east 
of  the  Mu^sissippi   We  are  seriously  de- 
graduiE  the  watersheds  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi  We  hAve  poUuted  almost  evenr 
major  river  m  America.  We  have  de- 
swoyed  Lake  Erie.  We  have  degraded 
Lake  Michigan.  We  have  seen  the  beg.n- 
nlnES  of  the  poUution  of  Lake  Superior 
the  third  greatest  body  of  fresh  «^ler 
on  »arth.  We  now  see  the  rapid  dcteri- 
orat'on  of  aU  the  oceans  ol  the  world. 

Nobody  ever  thought,  a  half  century 
c-  a  qua'ter  ceniurv  ago.  th?t  it  would 
be  possible  for  us  to  destroy  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  oceans.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
well  on  our  way.  Most  marine  biologists 
and  all  marine  biologists  with  whotn  I 
have  discussed  the  quesUon.  agree  that 
at  the  current  accelerated  pace  of  the 
Introduction  of  Industrial  and  municipal 


wastes  and  poUutanls,  herbicides  and 
nesticides.  Uirough  the  air  and  water  and 
into  tlie  oceans,  the  productivity  of  all 
the  oceans  of  the  world  wUl  be  over  lor 
all  practical  purposes,  within  25  and  60 

^*ThBt  lilU  be  a  worldwide  disaster  of 
immeasurable  consequences.  And  yet  we 
continut  our  merry  way,  destroyins  the 
oceans,  the  single  largest  asset  on  Uie 
face  of  the  olanet. 

Why  is  ii  possible  to  do  it.  and  why 
is  it  happening  so  fast?  It  U  happening  so 
fast  because  the  producUvlty  of  the 
oceans  U.  in  the  main,  confined  to  the 
first  dozen  miles  oH  the  Continental  Shelf 
and  m  tlie  marine  estuaries.  These  are 
the  breeding  grounds  of  marine  crra- 
lures.  So  it  is  only  a  small  amount  of  tire 
water  and  space  off  the  shores  of  all  the 
continents  of  the  world  that  have  to  be 
polluted  in  order  for  the  oceans  to  be 
destroyed. 

Now  we  are  coming  to  a  proposal  to 
build  a  supersonic  transport  In  order  to 
cut  flying  Ume  across  the  oceans  by  ha  f, 
so  that  one  could  leave  New  York  City 
and  get  to  London  In  3  hours  and  10  or 
15  minutes,  instead  of  6  hours  and  10 
or  15  minutes.  The  only  virtue  at  aU  of 
the  SST  is  that  it  wUl  save  somebody 
3  hours  in  crossing  the  ocean,  at  a  greater 
cost  than  it  would  to  travel  m  the  707 
or  the  747— a  much  greater  cost  m  fact. 
Is  that  a  virtue,  a  benefit  that  is  worUi 
while  for  the  investment,  in  view  of  the 
grave  risk  of  poUuUon  of  the  stratosphere 
Md  the  implicauons  of  the  sonic  boom 
over  the  oceans? 

So  far  as  I  know,  everybody  agrees 
now  tliat  the  supersonic  transport  could 
not  be  flown  across  land  at  supersomc 
speed.  So  the  benefit  of  iti  speed  acr^ 
any  contment  is  going  to  be  lost.  Ihat 
leaves  the  oceans. 

There  are  tv,o  major  questions  we  are 
aware  of.  and  I  am  sure  there  are  many 
of  which  we  are  not  aware.  One  is  the 
oufstion  of  flying  the  supersonic  trans- 
port m  the  stratosphere  at  65.000  feet,  in 
a  very  fr.Tslle  environment,  and  the  im- 
plications of   introducing   water   vapor 
into  the  stratosphere,  plus  the  mtrogen 
oxides  and  the  other  poUuUnts  of  that 
engine.  Every  scientist  agrees  that  the 
s>/atospheie  is  a  very  stable  environ- 
ment and  that  a  pollutant  introduced 
into  that  environment  will  stay  there 
from  1  to  3  years,  because  there  Is  very 
lltUe  vertical  movement  there.  The  best 
educated  guess  of  the  scientists  is  that 
with  500  SST's  flying  in  the  stratcsphere 
we  will,  in  a  relatively  short  period  of 
time  introduce  an  addiUonal  10  percent 
water  vapor  into  that  atmosphere,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  nitroem  oxides  and 
the  hydrocarbons  that  will  also  sO  in. 
And  that  where  the  plane  will  be  flying. 
mosUy  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
water  vapor  incresse  will  probably  go  to 
about  60  percent. 

Question:  What  does  that  mean? 
What  are  the  ImpUcaUons  of  introducliig 
that  much  water  vapor  and  those  pol- 
lutants into  the  stratosphere,  and  cre- 
ating a  kind  of  vapor-poUuUnt  shield 
around  the  globe? 

Nobody  knows.  But  every  scientist 
knows  that  It  may  spell  serious  global 


trouble.  There  have  been  no  studies  as 
to  what  It  means.  .  ,    ,    ,  .i,„» 

Many  distinguished  scientlsU  feel  that 
It  may  chonge  the  climate  of  the  planet 
at  the  surface  level. 

Mr    PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  NELSON.  Ves. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  making  the  most  profound  kind  of 
cnUcism  of  what  would  happen  if  we 
proceed  with  the  SST.  He  argues,  as  I 
under-stand  it,  that  no  studies  have  been 
made  of  the  full  impact  in  terms  of  tem- 
perature, radiation,  and  many  other  fac- 
tors—smog, fog.  cloudiness,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  earth— no  compreheiwive. 
responsible,  or  acceptable  studies  have 
been  made.  i„,„„ 

Does  It  not  make  sense  that  before 
Congress  should  go  ahead  and  provide 
another  S290  miUion,  such  studies  should 
be  made?  As  I  understand,  the  argu- 
ment ol  those  on  the  other  side  Is  that 
such  studies  ate  in  progress,  they  wiU  be 
made  in  the  future,  and  in  the  event  we 
find  Uiat  the  atmosphere  te  going  to  Be 
too  seriously  polluted,  the  SST  simply 
will  not  be  allowed  to  be  built. 

Does  not  the  Senator  feel  it  would  be 
far  wiser  to  make  the  studies  first? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators additional  time  has  expired. 

Mr    NELSON.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  another  10  minutes. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Choir  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  To  make  trie  studies 
first,  and  then,  after  the  studies  have 
been  made,  to  proceed? 

Mr  NELSON.  The  Senator  is.  In  my 
judgment,  100  percent  correct.  What 
astonishes  me  is  that  we  have  proceeded 
years  ago— in  1961.  for  example— to  start 
such  studies.  The  Idea  of  Investing  the 
amount  of  money  Involved  here  to  de- 
velop a  plane,  and  then  make  the  studies, 
does  not  make  any  sense,  because  these 
two  planes  will  not  help  much  in  making 
the  studies.  If  my  memory  is  correct— 
and  I  shall  correct  the  record  if  I  am 
using  the  wrong  name— I  believe  It  was 
Dr  Garvin,  who  headed  the  scientific 
study  commissioned  by  the  President 
through  Dr.  Egeberg.  who  testified  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  that  all  studies 
could  be  made  without  building  a  proto- 
type, if  they  could  be  made  at  all. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  We  have  an  ample 
number  of  military  prototypes  now.  if  it 
takes  planes  to  emit  poUutanls  to  make 
a  study.  We  have  that  In  abundance. 

What  concerns  me  Is  that  If  we  go 
ahead  and  spend  addiUonal  funds,  then 
the  argument  will  be  that  much  stronger 
that  we  have  gone  this  far.  we  have  to  go 
farther;  we  have  put  this  money  in  the 
pot-  we  have  risked  more  than  $1  bilhon 
of  the  taxpayers'  money:  we  cannot  stop 
now  And  what  partlculariy  concerns  me 
la  that  those  who  would  make  the  jiJdg- 
ment  the  finding,  the  report  on  the  ellect 
on  the  environment,  are  a  group  conaiat- 
Ing  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  rep- 
resentative, who  is  chairman,  the  De- 
fense Department  representative,  the 
FAA  representative,  the  representative  ol 
McDonnell-Douglas,  and  the  represenU- 


tive  of  American  Airlines — with  no  one 
from  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy ;  no  one  from  the  Office  of  Environ- 
mental Policy:  no  one  from  the  office  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  which 
would  be  concerned  with  the  ecological 
eflect;  no  one  from  the  Department  of 
the  Interior — none  of  those  who  worked 
on  President  Nixon's  ad  hoc  panel,  and 
unanimously  found  the  SST  could  cause 
pollution  of  the  environment. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems  to 
me  we  are  really  slacking  the  deck  in 
favor  of  a  finding  that  would  be  soft  on 
pollution  and  hard  on  the  SST  benefits, 
and  we  would  probably  come  out  on  the 
wrong  side,  in  my  view,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  taxpayer  as  well  as  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  our  citizens  who  would  not  fly  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  right.  .\nd  if  we  give  this  su- 
personic transport  the  momentum  of 
completing  the  prototype,  the  world  will 
know  that  the  competition  is  still  on,  Bri- 
tain and  Prance  will  know  that  they  have 
got  to  deploy  their  Concorde,  which  they 
can  do  much  more  quickly  than  we  can 
deploy  ours,  and  the  Russians  the  same. 
So  the  race  will  be  on. 

Can  the  Senator  imagine  that  once  we 
have  the  two  prototypes  in  the  air — the 
Concorde  is  flying,  and  the  Russian  plane 
is  flying — that  then  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue the  studies  and  not  build  the  plane? 

Moreover.  1  do  not  know  how  they  are 
going  to  make  their  studies,  anyway.  I 
cannot  find  a  scientist  who  can  tell  me 
how  such  a  study  could  be  made. 

So  no  one  knows  what  It  will  mean  to 
put  pollutants  into  the  stratosphere 
worldwide,  and  Increase  the  water  vapor 
by  10  to  60  percent.  If  we  are  going  to 
put  the  pollutants  there,  we  will  be  play- 
ing Russian  roulette  with  the  climate 
worldwide. 

How  are  we  going  to  find  out?  Are  we 
going  to  do  it  with  the  pilot  model?  I  do 
not  know  how  we  are  going  to  find  out 
the  environmental  complications  no  mat- 
ter what  studies  we  make.  I  caimot  find 
any  scientist  who  can  tell  me  how  they 
are  going  to  make  their  studies,  nor  how 
they  are  going  to  go  about  determining 
the  effect  of  the  sonic  boom  over  the 
oceans,  where  a  great  variety  of  creatures 
live. 

The  only  difference  between  living 
things  on  the  ocean  and  living  things  on 
land  is  that  the  former  do  not  vote.  We 
worry  about  flying  it  over  land,  because 
those  living  creatures  vote;  but  out  there 
on  the  oceans,  they  do  not.  So  why 
worrs'? 

No  one  knows  yet  what  2'i  to  3'i 
pounds  of  pressure  per  square  foot  from 
that  sonic  boom,  in  a  50-mile-wide  course 
across  the  ocean,  means  to  all  the  mi- 
gratory birds,  animals,  and  life  systems 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean. 

Does  the  Senator  know  what  a  sonic 
boom  of  3  pounds  per  square  foot  is? 
That  is  about  132.000  pounds  of  bang  for 
every  acre  across  the  ocean — 132.000 
pounds  of  bang  for  every  acre  of  the  sur- 
face. What  will  that  do  to  aU  the  animals 
migrating  on  all  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
and  all  the  birds  that  are  migrating,  or 
the  other  life  systems.  No  one  knows. 


But  any  reasonably  conservative  sci- 
entist would  start  out  by  saying :  "I  think 
it  must  spell  tlisaster  to  the  environment 
of  the  oceans,  and  until  you  prove  to  me 
it  does  not  spell  disaster,  do  not  do  it." 

Heretofore,  we  have  done  everything, 
in  this  country,  and  worried  about  the 
disasters  later.  Now  we  have  the  disasters. 
It  Is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  have 
ever  made  a  stupid  mistake.  We  have 
polluted  the  air  envelope  around  the 
world.  We  have  polluted  the  lakes  and 
the  oceans.  Russia  has  done  the  same. 
Lake  Baikal  Is  going  down  the  drain  as 
fast  as  those  Socialists  can  make  It  go. 
They  are  no  better  than  we  are. 

Now  we  have  a  chance,  on  a  specific 
issue,  to  halt  It. 

As  the  Senator  suggests,  once  you  get 
this  machine  going,  once  you  get  the 
momentum  of  the  competition  and  the 
momentum  of  having  built  it,  are  we 
going  to  stop  it?  No.  The  key  to  stopping 
it  now  Is  to  stop  it  worldwide.  Then.  It 
we  have  to  get  to  Europe  3  hours  faster. 
if  that  is  so  important — to  whom  I  do 
not  know — let  us  study  It.  all  of  us  to- 
gether. I  have  introduced  a  resolution  to 
refer  this  question  to  the  United  Nations 
Conlerence  on  the  Environment  in 
Stockholm.  Sweden,  in  1972,  which  Is 
Just  a  year  away. 

Yes,  once  we  launch  the  SST,  it  is  on 
iu  way.  I  think  we  should  kill  It  now. 
Then  we  should  pass  a  bill,  and  that  bill 
should  say  that  no  commercial  super- 
sonic transport  can  land  within  the  ter- 
ritorial limits  of  the  United  States. 

The  economics  of  the  SST  are  highly 
questionable,  at  best.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  knows  that,  the  British  know 
It,  the  French  know  it,  and  we  know  It — 
everyone  knows  that  the  economics  are 
questionable  at  best.  So.  If  we  refuse  to 
permit  them  to  land  in  this  country,  that 
is  the  end  of  the  Concorde,  and  that  is 
the  end  of  the  SST.  because  the  United 
States  represents  the  most  lucrative 
market  In  the  world.  We  at  least  ought 
to  assume  our  responsibility  for  this. 

People  say,  "How  can  you  stop  it  from 
landing  here?"  This  is  not  a  restrictive 
trade  proposition.  It  Is  not  discrimina- 
tory. We  would  be  saying  to  the  rest  of 
the  world  that  we  will  not  permit  our 
SST's  to  land  In  this  country  and  we  ap- 
ply the  same  rule,  even-handertly,  to  all 
the  countries  of  the  world.  Nobody  can 
complain  about  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
Sweden  has  established  standards.  If  I 
understand  them,  the  standards  will  not 
permit  the  current  generation  of  SST's 
or  anything  like  them  to  fly  over  SwedetL 

What  Is  our  respoDslbillty?  The  Presi- 
dent made  the  argument,  many  Senators 
have  made  the  argument,  and  the  in- 
dustry has  made  the  argiiment  that  the 
plane  is  going  to  be  built,  anyway.  So.  no 
matter  If  we  are  going  to  commit  world- 
wide disaster;  they  want  the  United 
States  be  a  part  of  it. 

After  all,  we  have  some  kind  of  syn- 
drome about  being  the  world's  leader  in 
everything.  We  have  to  be  first  in  every- 
thing. Now  we  want  to  be  first  in  a  great 
big  failure.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
lead  in  failures. 

What  is  our  responsibility?  Nobody,  no 
coimtry  in  the  world,  has  Jurisdiction 
over    the   oceans    or    the   stratosphere. 


There  is  no  responsibility.  There  is  no 
Jurisdiction.  The  most  that  can  be  said 
Is  that  each  country  has  jurisdiction  over 
the  oseans  within  the  3-  or  10-mll»  limit 
and  it  has  Jurisdiction  over  its  land,  ex- 
cept that  there  is  a  limit  on  that,  be- 
cause satellites  are  flying  over  every- 
body's land.  So  the  most  we  can  say  is 
that  each  cotmtry  has  a  little  piece  of  the 
control  and  the  jurisdiction,  over  the 
worldwide  environment — just  a  piece.  If 
we  have  a  piece  of  it,  what  should  we  do 
about  it?  Should  we  say,  "II  everybody 
else  Is  going  to  risk  polluting  the  strato- 
sphere and  destroying  the  habitat  of  the 
oceans  for  all  kinds  of  Uvlng  creatures, 
we  might  as  well  Joint  in"?  That  is  Ir- 
responsible In  the  extreme. 

Our  moral  responsibility  Is  to  say  that 
there  are  grave  questions  environmental- 
ly that  are  global  and  that  effect  not 
only  human  beings  but  all  living  crea- 
tiu^s.  The  United  States  has  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  lead  In  stopping  the  deg- 
radation of  the  environment  worldwide, 
because  we  all  share  the  same  environ- 
ment. Since  our  Jurisdiction  is  confined 
to  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United 
States,  and  since  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity, m  my  judgment,  to  provide  moral 
and  practical  leadership,  we  should  say, 
■  You  may  not  land  here.'"  That  ends  that 
argument.  Then  let  us  do  the  studies. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  iMr. 
Eaoleton)  .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object — and  I 
shall  not  object — ^flrst.  I  want  to  say 
that  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Is  making  a  very  effective  and 
able  presentation.  But  I  rise  to  ask  the 
Senator  how  long  he  anticipates  he  may 
continue. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  am  near  the  end  of  my 
remarks;  not  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  B'YRD  of  Virginia.  I  have  no  ob- 
jection, Mr.  President.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  So  my  point  about  It  all 
is  that  we  have  a  moral  responsibility 
to  do  our  part,  since  we  control  only  a 
small  part  of  the  worlds  environment, 
and  share  the  whole  environment.  If 
Russia  is  not  going  to  assume  its  re- 
sponsibility and  Prance  Is  not  and  Eng- 
land is  not,  then  is  there  some  argument 
that  we  should  not?  In  fact,  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  United  SUtes  is  greater, 
because  if  we  go  ahead,  England  and 
Prance  have  to  go.  If  we  open  our  market, 
if  we  are  going  to  have  an  SST.  then  they 
have  to  be  In  competition.  We  are  the 
ones  who  can  stop  this  competition. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  mat- 
ter next  week,  for  several  days  next 
week,  along  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  would  hope  that,  after  hav- 
ing had  a  great  victory,  with  52  votes,  the 
Senate  would  not  turn  arotmd  now,  after 
all  the  mvolvement  we  have  had  in  this 
dlscus.slon  all  over  this  country,  with 
young  people  saying,  "Does  the  system 
really  work  or  does  it  collapse  under 
pressure?  Does  it  work  or  does  not  It 
work?"  I  think  it  worked  very  well,  when 
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we  look  at  the  vote  on  the  SST.  I 
think  It  reflected  all  kinft  of  things  that 
have  been  going  on,  including  Earth  Day 
on  April  22  when  lO.OOT  grade  schools 
and  hlRh  schools,  with  8  to  10  million 
young  kids,  and  3.500  colleges.  3,000  com- 
munities, millions  ol  people  all  over  the 
counti-y.  expressing  in  a  constructive, 
quiet  way.  all  day  long,  their  concern 
about  the  status  of  the  environment. 

Columnists  wrote  articles  alter  that, 
and  I  received  telephone  calls  and 
queries  on  TV  saying.  "Well,  was  it  lust 
another  day?"  I  said.  "No.  it  is  not  Just 
another  day.  This  was  a  great  day,  and 
it  wUl  continue,  and  the  environment 
issue  will  become  more  ana  more  im- 
portant, because  we  are  living  with  it 
every  day  and  it  is  beuig  degraded  day 
by  day." 

This   is   the  first  evidence,   the  first 
reallv  specific  evidence,  on  a  tough  issue. 
This'u  not  to  say  that  we  have  not  passed 
some  fine  legislation.  We  have  done  so, 
some  of  It  led  by  Senator  Jackson  and 
by  Senator  Macncsoh.  But  this  is  a  spe- 
cific occasion  when  the  envuonraental 
concerns  of  the  people  of  this  country 
came  into  a  direct  confrontation  with  a 
tremendous   technological  development. 
Are  we  going  to  sell  it  down  the  river  by 
turning  around  and  collapsing  because 
we  have  to  have  a  DOT  appropriation? 
I  agree  with  Senator  Proxmihe  that  we 
can  pass  a  continuing   resolution  and 
leave  the  SST  money  out.  I  wiU  vote  for 
that.  I  am  not  trying  to  hold  up  the  DOT 
appropriations   and  neither   Is    anyone 
else   But  il  they  insist  on  including  ap- 
propriaUons  for  the  SST.  I  wUl  talk  as 
long  as  I  am  able  to  talk  on  the  issue, 
as  I  know  several  other  Senators  will; 
and  they  had  better  start  putting  tur- 
keys   in    the   Senate    dining    room    for 
Christmas  dinner  and  New  Year's,  also. 
and  if  necessary,  longer  than  that,  be- 
cause this  is  a  fight  that  has  to  be  setUed 

low.  _      ^     .        1, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  j-ield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator.  I  think  he  has 
expressed  the  theme  of  the  debate  on  the 
SST  that  will  be  going  on  for  some  days 
to  come — if  necessary,  up  to  January  3. 
I  think  we  have  to  recognize  that  this 
U  not  lust  another  bill  that  we  are  dts- 
appolnted  we  did  not  get.  or  another 
action  we  are  disappointed  we  did  not 
get  This  is  the  number  one  ecology  Issue 
before  Congress,  as  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  has  said  so  well.  There  is  no 
question  about  it.  This  is  the  real  break- 
through we  have  made  In  the  last  few 
years.  ,, 

It  is  also  the  No.  1  priorities  issue.  If 
there  is  one  dramatic  demonstration  of 
how  we  ought  to  reorder  our  priorities,  it 
Is  right  here.  Here  Is  a  program  that 
will  not  feed  a  hungry  child,  that  will 
not  build  a  home,  that  will  not  provide 
a  cure  for  someone  who  is  HI.  It  will  do 
nothing  of  any  significant  importance 
for  any  human  being.  Yet.  we  are  asked 
to  pour  this  enormous  sum  into  it. 

I  think  that  In  the  next  few  days  it 
will  be  necessary  for  the  Senators  from 
Wisconsin  to  speak  several  times  at  con- 
siderable length  on  this  issue.  I  have 
talked  with  a  number  of  Senators,  and 
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I  am  sure  many  wUl  be  anxious  to  speak. 
aUo  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  not 
only  talk  to  our  colleagues  but  also  to 
the  country  as  a  whole  on  this  Issue. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  having  set 
such  an  excellent  pace  In  this  talk.  His 
part  in  this  debate  will  not  only  be  edu- 
cational and  constructive  but  also  of  con- 
siderable Inspiration. 

Mr  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator,  who 
has  been  leading  this  fight  for  several 

years.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  did  not  discuss  the 
question  of  priorities,  which  has  been 
raised  by  my  senior  colleague  and  which 
IS  so  critical. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  have  a 
friend  In  New  York  who  tells  me  that 
when  we  get  the  SST  going,  he  will  be 
able  to  get  to  London  quicker  than  he 
will  be  able  to  drive  across  New  York 
City.  Well,  that  is  a  great  priority.  Who 
needs  that  3!i-hour  saving,  when  the 
whole  mass  transportation  system  of 
America  has  collapsed?  We  ought  to 
settle  that  before  we  settle  this. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  obUined  the 
floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Yodngi.  without  the  time 
being  charged  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  FOR  POTATO  AND  TO 
MATO  PROMOTION  PROGRAMS 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  S.  1181. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Ea- 
ctETOiii  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tlves  to  the  bUl  IS.  1181)  to  provide  for 
potato  and  tomato  promotion  programs 
which  were  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 
TITLE  I— ADVERTISING  PROJECTS:  MILK 
SEC.  101.  The  Agricultural  AdJuMment  Act. 
u  reenacted  and  »niencl«l  by  the  Agricul- 
tural MarkeHng  A«rMni<!nt  Act  of  1931,  m 
amended.  Is  (urther  amended,  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  lubsectlon  Bc(5)  the  foUowlng 
new  subparagraph  II) : 

"(I I  EBtabUahlng  or  providing  tor  the 
eetabiuhment  of  research  and  development 
projecu.  and  advertising  I  excluding  brand 
advertlalngl .  sales  promotion,  educational, 
and  other  program!,  de«lgned  to  Improve  or 
promote  the  domestic  marketing  and  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  \U  producU,  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at  a 
rat«  specified  in  the  order,  on  aU  pr«lucer 
milk  under  the  order.  Producer  contributions 
under  this  subparagraph  may  be  deducted 
from  funds  due  producers  in  computing  total 
pool    value    or    otherwise    computing    total 


funds  due  producers  and  such  deductions 
shall  be  In  addition  to  the  adjustments  au- 
thorized by  subparagraph  (Bl  of  subsection 
8c(5).  Provision  may  be  made  In  the  order 
to  exempt,  or  allow  suitable  adjustments  or 
credits  In  connection  with.  mUk  on  which  a 
mandatory  checkoff  for  advertising  or  mar- 
keting research  as  required  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  SUle  law.  Such  funds  shall 
be  paid  to  an  agency  organized  by  milk  pro- 
ducers and  producers-  cooperaUve  associa- 
tions In  such  form  and  with  such  methods 
of  operation  as  shall  be  specified  in  the  order. 
Such  agency  may  expend  such  funds  for  any 
of  the  purposes  authorized  by  this  subpara- 
graph and  may  designate,  employ,  and  allo- 
cate funds  to  persons  and  organizations  en- 
gaged   in    such    programs    which    meet    the 
standards  and  qualifications  specified  in  the 
order.  All   funds  collected   under  this  sub- 
paragraph shaU  be  separately  accounted  for 
and  shall  be  used  otUy  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  collected.  Programs  author- 
ized  by   this   subparagraph   may   be   either 
local  or  national  In  scope,  or  both,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  order,  but  shall  not  l>e  Inter- 
national. Order  provisions  under  this  sub- 
paragraph shall  not  become  elfectlve  in  any 
marketing  order  unl««s  such  provisions  are 
approved  by  producers  separately  from  other 
order  provisions.  In  the  same  manner  pro- 
vided for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders, 
and  may  be  terminated  separately  whenever 
the  Secretary  makes  a  deterrrUnatlon  with  re- 
spect to  such  provisions  as  is  provided  tor  the 
termination   of   an   order   In   subsection   8o 
1181 IBI    Disapproval  or  termlnaUon  of  such 
order  provisions  shall  not  be  considered  dis- 
approval of  the  order  or  of  other  terms  of  the 
OTder.  Notwllhsundlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  as  amended,  any  producer  against 
whose  marketings  any  assessment  is  with- 
held or  collected  under  the  authority  of  thij 
subparagraph,  and   who  Is   not   In   favor  ol 
supporting  the  research  and  promouon  pro- 
grams,  as    provided    for    herein,  shaU   have 
the  right  to  demand  and  receive  a  refund 
of  such  assessment  pursuant  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  specified  In  the  order." 
TITLE  II— ADVERTISING  PROJECTS: 

OTHER  COMMODITIES 
Sec  201  Section  6c(61(I)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  ameiided, 
and  as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
■■EsUbllshlng  or  providing  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  production  research,  marketing 
research,  and  development  projects  designed 
to  assist,  improve,  or  promote  the  marketing, 
distribution,  and  consumption  or  efficient 
production  ol  any  such  commodity  or  prod- 
uct the  expense  of  such  projects  to  be  paid 
from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the  market- 
ing order:  Protided,  That  with  respect  to 
those  commodities  specified  In  section  8cl2) 
of  this  Act,  such  projects  may  provide  for 
any  form  of  marketing  promotion  including 
paid  advertising:  Provided  /urlfcer.  That  the 
inclusion  In  a  Federal  marketing  order  of 
provisions  for  research  and  marketing  pro- 
motion, including  paid  advertising,  shaU  not 
be  deemed  to  preclude,  preempt,  or  supersede 
any  such  provisions  in  any  State  program 
covering  the  same  commodity.'' 


TITLE  III— POTATO  RESEARCH  AND 

PROMOTION 
This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act". 

TlimUiaS  AND  MCtAasTIOK  OF  POUCT 

Sic  302.  Potatoes  are  a  basic  food  In  the 
United  States.  They  are  produced  by  many 
individual  potato  growers  In  every  State  m 
the  United  sutes.  In  1968.  there  were  one 
million  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand acres  of  cropland  In  the  United  SUtes 
devoted  to  the  production  of  potatoes.  Ap- 
proximately two  hundred  and  eeventy-flve 
million  hundredweight  of  potatoes  have  been 
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produced  annually  during  the  past  five  years 
with  an  estimated  sales  value  to  the  potato 
prtjducers  of  SS61,00O.0O0. 

Potatoes  and  potato  products  move.  In  a 
large  part,  in  the  channels  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  potatoes  which  do  not  move  In 
such  channels  directly  burden  or  affect  Inter- 
state commerce  In  potatt>es  and  potato  prod- 
ucts. All  potatoes  produced  In  the  United 
States  are  In  the  current  of  Interstate  com- 
merce or  directly  burden,  obstruct,  or  affect 
Interstate  commerce  in  potatoes  and  potato 
products. 

The  maintenance  and  expansion  of  existing 
potato  markets  and  the  development  of  new 
or  Improved  markets  are  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  potato  growers  and  those  concerned  with 
marketing,  using,  and  processing  potatoes  as 
well  as  the  general  economic  weliare  of  the 
NaUon. 

Therefore.  It  Is  the  declared  policy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  title  that 
It  is  essential  In  the  public  Interest,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  provided  herein. 
to  authorise  the  establishment  of  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  financing,  through  ade- 
quate assessments  on  all  potatoes  harvested 
In  the  United  States  for  commercial  use.  and 
the  carrying  out  an  effective  and  continuous 
coordinated  program  of  research,  develop- 
ment, advertising,  and  promotion  designed 
to  strengthen  potatoes'  competitive  position, 
and  to  maintain  and  expand  domestic  and 
foreign  markets  for  potatoes  produced  In  the 
United  States, 

oEriNrnoNS 
Sec  303.  As  used  In  this  title: 
(a)   The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(bl  The  term  "person"  means  any  individ- 
ual, partnership,  corporation,  association,  or 
other  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "potatoes"  means  all  varie- 
ties of  Irish  potatoes  grown  by  producers  In 
the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "handler"  means  any  person 
(except  a  common  or  contract  carrier  of 
potatoes  owned  by  another  person)  who 
handles  potatoes  In  a  manner  Bpeclfled  in 
a  plan  Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  or  In  the 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

(e)  The  term  "producer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  in  the  growing  of  five  or  more 
acres  of  potatoes. 

(f)  The  term  "promotion"  means  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Natloiutl  Potato  Promo- 
tion Board,  pursuant  to  this  title,  to  present 
a  favorable  image  for  potatoes  to  the  public 
with  the  express  intent  of  Improving  their 
competitive  positions  and  stimulating  sales 
of  potatoes  and  aball  Include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to,  paid  advertising. 

ATJTHOarrT  to  ISfitTE  A  PLAN 

Sec.  304.  To  effectuate  the  declared  policy 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  shall,  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  Issue  and  from 
time  to  time  amend,  orders  applicable  to 
persons  engaged  In  the  handling  of  potatoes 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  handlers)  and 
shall  have  authority  to  Issue  orders  author- 
izing the  collection  of  assessments  on  po- 
tatoes handled  under  the  provisions  of  this 
title,  and  to  authorize  the  use  of  such  funds 
to  provide  research,  development,  advertising, 
and  promotion  of  potatoes  in  a  manner  pre- 
scribed In  this  title.  Any  order  Issued  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  title  shall  hereinafter  In 
this  title  be  referred  to  as  a  "plan".  Any  such 
plan  shall  be  applicable  to  potatoes  produced 
In  the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the 
United  States. 

NOTICE    AKD    KCAEINCS 

Sec.  305.  When  sufficient  evidence  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  by  potato  produceta, 
or  whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  plan  will  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  title,  he  shall  give  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon  a 
CXVI 2894— Part  31 
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proposed  plan.  Such  hearing  may  be  re- 
quested by  potato  producers  o-  by  any  other 
interested  person  or  persons.  Including  the 
Secretary,  when  the  request  for  such  hearing 
Is  accompanied  by  a  proposal  for  a  plan. 

rCNDINCS   AND   ISSUANCE   OP   A   PLAN 

Sec.  308.  After  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing,  the  SecreUry  shall  issue  a  plan  If 
he  finds,  and  sets  forth  In  such  plan,  upon 
the  evidence  Introduced  at  such  hearing,  that 
the  Issuance  of  such  plan  and  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof  wtll  tend  to  effectuate 
the  declared  policy  of  this  title. 

BECULATIONS 

Sec.  307.  The  Secretary  la  authorized  to 
make  such  regulations  with  the  force  and 
effect  of  law.  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  powers 
vested  In  him  by  this  title. 

BCQUXRCO   TESMS    IN    PLANS 

Sec  308.  Any  plan  issued  ptirsuant  to  this 
title  shall  contain  the  following  terms  and 
conditions: 

(a)  Providing  for  the  establishment  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  National  Potato  Promotion 
Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
board")  and  for  defining  Its  powers  and 
duties,  which  shall  Include  powers — 

(1)  to  administer  such  plan  In  accordance 
%ith  Its  terms  and  conditions; 

i2)  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to 
effectuate  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such 
plan; 

(3)  to  receive.  Investigate,  and  report  to 
the  Secretary  complaints  of  violations  of  such 
plan:  and 

(4)  to  recommend  to  the  Secretary  amend* 
menu  to  such  plan. 

(b)  Provldli^  that  the  board  shall  tM  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  producers  selected 
by  the  Secretary  from  nominations  made  by 
producers  In  such  manner  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  pro- 
ducers fall  to  select  nominees  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  board,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point producers  on  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion provided  for  In  such  plan. 

(c)  Providing  that  board  members  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but  shall  be  re- 
imbursed for  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  in 
performing  their  duties  as  members  of  the 
board. 

(d)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his 
approval  a  budget,  on  a  fiscal  period  basis, 
of  Its  antlclt>ated  expenses  and  disburse- 
ments in  the  administration  of  the  plan,  in- 
cluding probable  costs  of  research,  develop- 
ment, advertising  and  promotion. 

(ei  Providing  that  the  board  shall  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secreury 
shall  fix  the  assessment  rate  required  for 
such  costs  as  may  be  incurred  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  of  this  section:  but  in  no 
event  shall  the  assessment  rate  exceed  1 
cent  per  one  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes 
bandied. 

(f»  Providing  that— 

( 1 )  funds  collected  by  the  board  shall  be 
used  for  research,  development,  advertising, 
or  promotion  of  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts and  sucb  other  expenses  for  the  admin- 
istration, maintenance,  and  functioning  of 
the  board,  as  may  be  authorised  by  the 
Secretary; 

( 2  >  no  advertising  or  sales  promotion  pro- 
gram shall  make  any  reference  to  private 
brand  names  or  use  false  or  unwarranted 
claims  In  behalf  of  potatoes  or  their  prod- 
ucts or  false  or  unwarranted  statements  with 
respect  to  the  attributes  or  use  of  any  com- 
peting products;  and 

(3)  no  funds  collect«d  by  the  board  shall 
In  any  manner  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  governmental  policy  or  action, 
except  as  provided  by  subsection  (a)(4»  of 
this  section. 

<g)  Providing  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other   provisions   of  this   title,   any   potato 


producer  against  whoae  potatoes  any  assess- 
ment Is  made  and  collected  under  authority 
of  this  title  and  who  is  not  In  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  research  and  promotion  pro- 
gram as  provided  for  under  this  title  shall 
have  the  right  to  demand  and  receive  from 
the  board  a  refund  of  such  assessment :  Pro- 
rided.  That  such  demand  shall  be  made  per- 
sonally by  such  producer  in  accordance  with 
regulations  and  on  a  form  and  within  a  time 
period  prescribed  by  the  board  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  but  tn  no  event  leM 
than  ninety  days,  and  upon  submission  of 
proof  satisfactory  to  the  board  that  the 
producer  paid  the  assessment  for  which  re- 
fund 15  sought,  and  any  such  refund  shall  be 
made  within  sixty  days  after  demand  there- 
for. 

(h)  Providing  that  the  board  shall,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subjections  {e)  and 
(f)  of  this  section,  develop  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  for  hia  approval  any  research. 
development,  advertising  or  promotion  pro- 
grams or  projects,  and  that  any  such  pro- 
gram or  project  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  before  becoming  effective. 

(1)  Providing  the  board  with  authority  to 
enter  into  contracts  or  ^reements.  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  develop- 
ment and  carrying  out  of  research,  develop- 
ment, advertising  or  promotion  programs  or 
projects,  and  the  payment  of  the  cost  thereof 
with  funds  collected  pursuant  to  this  tltle. 

<J)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  main- 
tain books  and  records  and  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  reports  from  time 
to  time  as  may  be  prescribed  for  approprlat« 
accounting  with  respect  to  the  receipt  and 
disbursement  of  funds  entrusted  to  It  and 
cause  a  complete  audit  report  to  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
period. 

pcxuissivx  Tsaus  in  plans 

Sec.  309.  Any  plan  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  contain  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
Vng  terms  and  conditions: 

(a)  Providing  authority  to  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  plan  poUtoes  used  for 
nonfood  uses,  and  authority  for  the  boanS  to 
require  satisfactory  safeguards  against  im- 
proper use  of  such  exemptions. 

(b)  Providing  for  authority  to  designate 
different  handler  payment  and  reporting 
schedules  to  recognize  differences  in  market- 
ing practices  and  procedures  utilised  in  dif- 
ferent production  areas. 

(ci  Providing  for  the  establishment,  ts- 
Buanoe,  effectuation,  and  sd ministration  of 
appropriate  progranw  or  projects  for  the  ad- 
vertising and  sales  promotion  of  potatoes  and 
potato  products  and  for  the  disbursement  of 
necessary  funds  for  such  purposes:  PrOT>ided. 
However,  That  any  such  program  or  project 
shall  t>e  directed  toward  increasing  the  gen- 
eral demand  for  potatoes  and  potato  prod- 
ucts: And  -provided  further.  That  such  pro- 
motional activities  shaU  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  section  308  (f)  of  this  tltle. 

(d)  Providing  for  establishing  and  carry- 
ing on  research  and  development  projects 
and  studies  to  the  end  that  the  markeUng 
and  utilization  of  potatoes  may  be  encour- 
aged, expanded,  improved,  or  made  more 
efficient,  and  for  the  disbursement  of  necea- 
sary  funds  for  such  purposes. 

(e)  Providing  for  authority  to  accumulate 
reserve  funds  from  assessments  collected  pur- 
suant to  this  title,  to  permit  an  effective  and 
continuous  coordinated  program  of  research, 
developmert.  advertising,  and  promotion  In 
years  when  the  production  and  aaseasment 
Income  may  be  reduced:  Provided.  That  the 
total  reserve  fund  does  not  exce«d  the 
amount  budgeted  for  two  years'  operation. 

(f)  Providing  for  authority  to  use  funds 
conected  herein,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  for  the  development  and  expan- 
sion of  potato  and  potato  product  sales  in 
f(»«lgn  marketa. 
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Igl  Temu  and  conditions  incidental  to 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions speclfled  In  this  title  and  neoessarj 
to  effectuate  the  other  provulons  of  such 
plan. 

ASSrSSHKNTS 

Sk  310  (al  Each  handler  designated  by 
the  board,  pursuant  to  regulations  Issued 
under  the  plan,  to  make  payment  of  aasess- 
tnenta  shall  be  responsible  tor  payment  to 
the  board,  as  It  may  direct,  of  any  assess- 
ment levied  on  poutoea:  and  such  handler 
may  coUect  from  any  producer  or  deduct 
from  the  proceeds  paid  to  any  producer,  on 
whose  potatoes  such  assessment  u  mode,  any 
such  assessment  required  to  be  paid  by  such 
handler.  Such  handler  shall  maintain  a  sep- 
arate record  with  respect  to  each  producer 
for  whom  potatoes  were  handled,  and  such 
records  shall  Indicate  the  total  quantity  of 
potatoes  handled  by  him  including  those 
handled  tor  producers  and  tor  himself,  shall 
LndlCiite  the  total  quantity  of  potatoes  han- 
dled by  him  which  are  Included  under  the 
terms  of  a  plan  as  weU  as  those  which  are 
exempt  under  such  plan,  and  shall  Indi- 
cate such  other  Informauon  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  board.  To  tacUltate  the  coUec- 
aon  and  payment  of  such  assessments,  the 
board  tnay  designate  different  handlers  or 
classes  a!  handlers  to  recognize  difference 
m  markeung  practices  or  procedures  utilized 
In  any  St*te  or  area.  No  more  than  one 
«uch  'assessment  shaU  be  made  on  any 
potatoes.  _     , 

lb  I  Handlers  responsible  for  payment  of 
sssessments  under  subsection  la)  of  this 
section  shall  maintain  and  mate  ataUable 
for  InspecOon  by  the  Secretary  such  books 
and  records  as  required  by  the  plan  and  file 
reports  at  the  tunes.  In  the  manner,  and 
having  the  content  prescribed  by  the  plan, 
to  the  end  that  Information  and  data  shaU 
be  made  available  to  the  board  and  to  the 
Secretary  which  la  appropruite  or  necessary 
to  the  effectuation,  administration,  or  en- 
forcement of  this  tlUe  or  ol  any  plan  or 
regulation  issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

IC)  All  inlormatlon  obtained  ptusuant  to 
subsections  lal  and  ibi  of  this  secuon  snail 
be  Itept  confidential  by  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  board,  and  only  such  Information 
so  furnished  or  acquired  as  the  Secretary 
deems  relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them. 
and  then  only  In  a  sun  or  administrative 
hearing  brought  at  the  direction,  or  upon 
the  request,  of  the  Secretary,  or  to  which 
he  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States  Is  u 
party  and  Involving  the  pUn  with  reference 
to  wlilch  the  inlormatlon  to  be  disclosed  was 
furnished  or  acquired.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit — 

1 1 )  the  Issuance  of  general  statements 
based  upon  the  reports  ot  a  number  of  han- 
dlers subject  to  a  plan  If  such  statements  do 
not  IdentUy  the  Information  tumished  by 
an  person,  or 

(2)  the  publlcauon  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  name  of  any  person  violat- 
ing any  plan  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  particular  provisions  of  the  plan  violated 
by  such  person. 

Any  such  officer  or  employee  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  upon 
conviction  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  1 1.000  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  1  year,  or  both,  and  shall  be  removed 
from  office.  

PCrmO!*   AND   BEVISW 

Sic.  311  lal  Any  person  subject  to  a  plan 
may  aie  a  written  petlUon  with  the  Secre- 
tary. Bt&Uag  that  such  plan  or  any  provlalon 
of  such  plans  or  any  obligation  Imposed  In 
connecuon  therewith  Is  not  In  accordance 
wltli  law  and  praying  for  a  modification 
Vhtmat  or  to  be  exempted  tlierefrooi.  Be 
abaU  thereupon  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  upon  such  petiuon.  in  accordance 
with    regulations   made    by    the    Secretary. 
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After  such  heartng.  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  ruUng  upon  the  prayer  of  such  petition 
which  shall  bo  Bnal.  if  in  accordance  with 
law  _^ 

ibl  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
states  in  any  dlatrlct  In  which  such  person 
Is  an  inhabitant,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  are  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  such  ruling:  Proiideil,  That 
a  complaint  for  that  purposes  Is  filed  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
such  ruling.  Service  of  procese  In  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary 
by  delivering  to  him  a  copy  of  the  com- 
plaint. U  the  court  determines  that  such 
ruling  Is  not  In  accordance  with  law,  it  shall 
remind  such  proceedings  to  the  Secretary 
with  directions  either  (1)  to  make  such 
ruling  as  the  court  shall  determine  to  be 
in  accordance  with  law,  or  (3)  to  take  such 
further  proceedings  as.  In  Its  opinion,  the 
law  requires.  The  pendency  of  proceedings 
instituted  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  not  impede,  hinder,  or  de- 
lay the  nmted  States  or  the  Secretary  from 
obtaining  relief  pursuant  to  section  312(a) 
of  this  title. 

TtfrourzMttrr 
Sic.  312.  la)  The  several  district  courts 
ol  the  Dnited  States  are  vested  with  Jtirls- 
dlctlon  specincally  to  enforce,  and  to  pre- 
vent and  restrain  any  person  from  violating 
any  plan  or  regulation  made  or  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  title, 

lb)  Any  handler  who  violates  any  provi- 
sions of  any  plan  Issued  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  title,  or  who  falls  or  refuses  to 
renUt  anv  assessment  or  fee  duly  required  ot 
him  thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  criminal 
prosecution  and  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
«100  nor  more  than  •1,000  for  each  such 
offense. 


INVISnCATlON    ANO    POWE«    TO    STJBPENA 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
investigations  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  utle  or  to  determine  whether  a 
handler  or  any  other  person  has  engaged  or 
Is  engaging  In  any  acts  or  practices  which 
consutute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title,  or  of  any  plan,  or  rule  or  regulation 
issued  under  this  title.  Por  the  purpose  ot 
any  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  is  im- 
powered  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
subpena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance, 
Uko  evidence,  and  require  the  production  ot 
any  books,  papers,  and  documents  which  are 
relevant  to  the  Inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and   the  production   of  any   such 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  In 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by, 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  to,  any 
person.   Including  a   handler,   the  Secretary 
may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  within  the  Jurisdiction  ot  which  such 
investigation  or  proceeding  Is  carried  on,  or 
where  such  person  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness. In  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony  of   witnesses   and   the   production   of 
books,    papers,    and    documents;    and    such 
court  may  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  before  the  Secretary,  there  to 
produce  records  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  testi- 
mony touching  the  matter  under  investiga- 
tion   Any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  con- 
tempt thereof.  All  process  m  any  such  case 
may  be  served  In  the  Judicial  district  whereof 
such  pervjn  Is  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  he 
mav  be  found.  The  site  of  any  hearings  held 
under  this  section  shall  be  within  the  Judicial 
district  where  such  handler  or  other  person 
u  an  inhabiunt  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business. 

lb)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  papers,  and  documents  before  the  Sec- 
retary, or  In  obedience  to  the  subpena  of  the 
Secretary,   or   in   any   cause   or   proceeding. 


criminal  or  otherwise,  based  upon,  or  grtjw- 
Ing  out  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  title. 
or  of  any  plan,  or  rule,  or  regulation  Isstied 
thereunder  on  the  ground  or  tor  the  reason 
that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documen- 
tary or  otherwise,  required  ot  him  may  tend 
to  incriminate  him  or  subject  him  to  a  pen- 
alty or  forfeiture:  but  no  Individual  shall  b« 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  trans- 
acoon.  matter,  or  thing  concerning  which 
he  Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his 
privilege  against  selt-lncrlmlnatlon,  to  testify 
or  produce  evidence,  documentary  or  other- 
wise, except  that  any  Individual  so  testifying 
shall  not  be  exempt  from  prosecution  and 
punishment  for  perjury  committed  In  so 
testifying. 

aeQCtRISSENT    or    XnTRINOtJU 

Sic.  314.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  a 
referendum  among  producers  who,  during  a 
represenutlve  period  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  have  been  engaged  In  the  produc- 
Uon  of  potatoes  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  Issuance  ot  a  plan  Is 
approved  or  favored  by  producers.  No  plan 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  effective 
unless  the  SecreWry  determines  that  the 
Issuance  ot  such  plan  is  approved  or  favored 
by  not  less  than  two-thirds  ol  the  producers 
voting  In  such  referendum,  or  by  the  pro- 
ducers ot  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
potatoes  produced  during  the  representative 
period  by  producers  voting  in  such  referen- 
dum and  by  not  less  than  a  majority  ot  the 
producers  voting  in  such  referendum.  The 
bollou  and  other  inlormatlon  or  reports 
which  reveal  or  tend  to  reveal  the  vote  of 
any  producer  or  his  production  of  potatoes 
shall  be  held  strictly  confidential  and  shall 
not  be  disclosed.  Any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  violating  the 
provisions  hereof  shall  upon  conviction  be 
subject  to  the  penalUes  provided  in  para- 
graph 3i0(c)  above. 

SUSPINSION    OB    TiaMINATlON    OF    PLANS 

Sic.  315.  la)  The  Secretary  shall,  when- 
ever he  finds  that  a  plan  or  any  provision 
thereof  obstructs  or  docs  not  tend  to  effectu- 
ate the  declared  policy  of  this  title,  termi- 
nate or  suspend  the  operation  ot  such  plan 
or  such  provision  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  referen- 
diun  at  any  time  and  shall  hold  a  referendum 
on  request  of  the  board  or  of  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  potato  producers  to  deter- 
mine II  potato  producers  favor  the  terjnlna- 
Uon  or  suspension  of  the  plan,  and  he  shall 
terminate  or  suspend  such  plan  ot  the  end 
of  the  marketing  year  whenever  he  deter- 
mines that  such  suspension  or  termination 
U  favored  by  a  majority  ot  those  voting  In 
a  referendum,  and  who  produce  more  than 
60  per  centum  of  the  volume  of  the  potatoes 
produced  by  the  potato  producers  voting  in 
the  referendum. 

AUENDSIINT     PKOCEDDai 


Sic.  316.  The  provisions  of  this  title  appli- 
cable to  plana  shall  be  applicable  to  amend- 
menu  to  plans. 

siPAaABn.rrY 

Sec  317,  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances IS  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the 
remainder  of  this  title  and  ot  the  appllcaUon 
ot  such  provision  to  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

AITTMOaiEaTlON 

Sec.  318.  There  la  hereby  made  available 
from  the  funds  provided  hy  section  M  ol 
Public  Law  320,  Seventy-fourth  Congress 
149  Stat.  7741.  as  amended  (7  US.C.  612c). 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provlBlons  ot  this  title:  Provided,  That  no 
such  sum  shall  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  any  expenses  or  expenditures  of  the  board 
In  administering  any  provision  of  any  plan 
Issued  under  authority  of  this  title. 


EWILIiVl  DATE 

Sic,  S19.  This  title  shall  take  eSeot  upon 
eiuwtment. 

TITLE  IV— RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTED 
COMMODITIES 
Sic.  401.  Section  ae  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended,  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed, and  as  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1961,  Is  amended  by  Inserting  in  the  first 
sentence  thereof  between  "tomatoes"  and 
"avocadoes,"  the  foUowlng:  "raisins,  olives 
(other  than  Spanish-style  green  olives) , 
prunes". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  section  8c(6)<I)  ol 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  ot  1937,  as  amended,  to  permit  proj- 
ects for  paid  advertising  under  marlcet- 
ing  orders,  to  provide  for  a  potato  re- 
search and  promotion  program,  and  to 
amend  section  8e  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
restrictions  on  Imported  commodities 
Imposed  by  such  section  to  Imported 
raisins,  olives,  and  prunes," 

Mr,  YOUNQ  of  North  Dakota.  Mr, 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  House  amendment  to  S.  1181  with 
an  amendment  as  follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted, Insert  the  text  of  8.  4660.  Calendar 
No.  1407. 

The  sunendment  I  am  proposing  is  fully 
explained  in  Senate  Report  No.  91-1400. 
It  would  adopt  the  House  provision  with 
respect  to  promotion  programs  for  milk. 
It  would  delete  the  House  provision  ex- 
tending promotion  program  authority  to 
all  commodities  that  are  subject  to  mar- 
keting order  authority.  It  would  delete 
the  House  provision  imposing  import  re- 
trictions  on  pmnes.  raisins,  and  olives — 
other  than  Spanish-type  green  olives.  It 
would  retain  the  Senate-approved  provi- 
sion authorizing  advertising  programs 
for  tomatoes,  and  would  retain  the  au- 
thority for  potato  promotion  programs 
which  has  been  approved  by  both  the 
House  and  Senate.  The  only  substantive 
difference  between  the  amendment  I  am 
proposing  and  S.  1811,  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  October  16  la^t  year,  is  the  au- 
thority for  milk  promotion  which  is  con- 
tained in  title  I  of  the  amendment. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr,  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  the  amendment  is  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  report.  It  was  approved 
uiinlmously  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
Axcerpt  from  the  report  iNo.  91-1400), 
/explainina  the  purposes  of  the  measure. 
/        There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
/      was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
/        as  follows : 

/  EXPLANATION 

/  On  October   16,   1B69,   the  Senate   passed 

S-  1181  providing  authority  for  pouto  and 
tomato  promotion  programs  On  November 
30.  1970,  tlie  House  ot  llepreienUtlves  passed 
S.  1181  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  providing  authority  tor  promo- 
tion progrsms  for  milk,  potatoes,  and  ail 
other  commodities  tor  which  marketing  or- 
ders are  authorlied  by  secUon  8c<2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933),  The 
original  bill  reported  herewith  provides  tor  a 


mUk  promotion  program  as  provided  for  by 
the  House  amentlment  to  8.  1181,  a  tomato 
advertising  program  as  provided  for  by 
S.  1181  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  a 
potato  promotion  program  as  provided  for 
by  both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  ot 
S.  1181.  It  does  not  Include  the  provlslolu  of 
the  House  amendment  which  would  have 
provided  for  paid  advertising  programs  for 
commodities  other  than  milk,  tomatoes,  and 
potatoes,  nor  does  It  Include  the  provisions 
of  the  House  amendment  which  would  have 
extended  the  restrictions  on  Imported  com- 
modities of  section  Be  ot  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  (ot  1933)  to  raisins,  prunes, 
and  certain  olives. 

It  is  anticipated  that  alter  the  Senate 
has  had  an  opportumty  to  study  the  bill 
reported  herewith,  a  move  will  be  made  to 
lay  the  messsge  from  the  House  on  8.  llfll 
before  the  Senate  and  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment or  the  House  with  an  amendment  sub- 
stituting the  ten  of  the  biU  reported  here- 
with. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  reported  herewith  Is 
Identical  to  title  I  ot  the  House  amendment 
to  S.  1181,  except  that  "as  required"  has  been 
changed  to  "is  required"  In  the  third  sen- 
tence of  the  proposed  new  subparagraph  (I) . 
Title  n  ot  the  bin  reported  herewith  Is 
Identical  to  title  n  of  S.  1181  as  passed  by  the 
Senate,  except  that  <1)  the  word  "apples- 
has  been  substituted  for  the  word  "avoca- 
dos" to  take  Into  account  the  enactment  of 
Public  law  91-363  on  July  31.  1970;  and  (2) 
the  word  "first"  has  been  Inserted  before  the 
word  "proviso"  to  take  Into  account  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  91-292  on  June  25. 
1970,  which  added  a  second  proviso.  Title  II 
of  the  House  amendment.  In  completely 
amending  section  80(6)  (I)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  (ot  1933)  to  provide  tor 
paid  advertising  promotion  tor  all  com- 
modities subject  to  marketing  orders,  would 
Inadvertently  repeal  a  provision  relating  to 
almonds  which  was  enacted  by  Public  Law 
91-623  on  November  26, 1970. 

Tltle  in  of  the  bill  reported  herewith  is 
Identical  to  title  nl  of  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  1181,  except  Tor  the  following 
clerical  changes: 

(1)  inthelast  paragraph  of  section  302  the 
word  "of"  has  been  Inserted  after  "carrying 
out". 

(2)  In  aectlon  310(a)  "difference"  has  been 
changed  to  "differences". 

I3l  In  section  310(c)  11)  "an  person"  has 
been  changed  to  "any  person". 

COST 

It  Is  estimated  that  Federal  costs  under 
title  I  imiUil  would  be  »20a.000  lor  each  of 
the  first  2  years,  somewhat  less  iherealter. 
The  cost  under  title  11  (tomatoes)  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  ot  Agriculture  to 
be  little.  It  any.  Initiation  ot  a  plan  under 
title  m  I  potatoes)  Is  estimated  to  coat  from 
•  180.000  to  t326.000  depending  upon  whether 
suitable  mailing  lists  can  be  obtained  so  that 
the  referendum  can  be  held  by  mall  rather 
than  by  the  use  of  polling  places. 

DIPABTSSENTAL    VtEWS 

Attached  are  reports  from  the  Clepartment 
of  Agriculture  favoring  enactment  ot  the 
various  titles  ot  this  bill. 

DrpASTBtENT  or  AcaictTLTtrax, 

Washinfton.  Auguit  7.  J955. 
Hon.  W.  B.  POAOE. 

Chairman,  cornmiffec  on  Agriculture.  House 
of  Representatives. 

DiA«  Ma  Chaihuak:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  H.R.  10710.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1837.  OS  amended,  to  provide  au- 
thorization for  the  estobUshmsnt  of  adver- 
tising, sales  promotion.  educaUonai.  and  re- 
search programs,  including  marketing  re- 
search and  development,  financed  by  deduc- 
Uons  from  payments  due  producers  deliver- 
ing milk  to  handlers  regulated  by  Federal 
mi:k  orders. 


The  Department  supports  eoaetment  of 
HJi,  1O710.  We  would  suggest  minor  modifi- 
cations, including  acoocnmodatlon  ot  refunds 
to  producers  under  certain  circumstances 

The  programs  authorized  by  HJl.  10710 
would  be  financed  by  deductions  from  funds 
owed  to  producers  under  the  order.  Deduc- 
tions could  be  made  directly  from  the  total 
pool  value  of  all  producer  milk.  An  equitable 
adjustment  could  be  made  in  areas  where  a 
mandatory  checkoff  from  dairy  farmers  tor 
advertising  and  reeeorch  Is  required  by  State 
law. 

Funds  woiUd  be  paid  to  an  agency  orga- 
nized by  milk  producers  and  associations  oi 
producers.  This  agency  could  employ  per- 
sons and  organizations  for  research  and  pro- 
motional programs  designed  to  promote 
marketing  and  the  domestic  consumption  of 
milk  and  milk  products. 

Provisions  authorizing  producer  deductions 
would  not  liecome  effective  unless  separately 
approved  by  producers  in  the  same  manner 
provided  for  the  approval  of  orders.  Dis- 
approval of  the  producer  deduction  provi- 
sions would  not  be  consideied  disapproval  ot 
the  order,  and  such  provisions  could  be 
terminated  separately  from  other  order  ppo- 
Tlslons. 

In  recent  years,  an  Increasing  number  of 
dairy  farmer  cooperatives  hare  expressed 
their  support  for  this  type  of  legislation.  The 
threat  of  filled  and  Imitation  milk  in  fluid 
milk  markets  throughout  the  Nation  has 
stimulated  Interest  for  Increased  promouon, 
advertising,  and  research. 

HJl.  10710  would  constitute  enabling  legis- 
lation and  its  implementation  in  a  Federal 
milk  order  woxUd  require  a  public  hearing  as 
well  as  producer  approval.  Thus,  a  forum  will 
be  provided  for  a  careful  and  thorough  re- 
view of  all  the  problems  which  might  be 
associated  with  the  adoption  of  a  promotion 
program  In  an  individual  mUk  marketing 
area.  It  Is  Important  that  any  such  program 
contain  provisions  which  wUl  be  fair,  equi- 
table, efficient,  and  fruitful. 

Projects  carried  out  under  the  program 
wotiid  be  subject  to  approval  and  continuing 
review  by  the  Secretary  to  insure  compliance 
with  the  statute  and  to  protect  the  public 
Interest. 

We  suggest  that  the  bill  be  modified  to 
provide  that  adjustments  tor  mandatory 
'  checkoffs  required  by  State  law  be  allowed 
only  It  It  Is  determined  that  deductions 
were  actually  made  and  used  for  purposes 
comparable  with  the  purposes  authorized 
under  the  bUi. 

We  recommend  also  that  the  bill  be  modi- 
fied by  adding  the  loUowtng  after  the  last 
sentence  ot  the  bill:  "Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  ot  this  Act,  as  amended,  any 
producer  against  whose  marketings  any  as- 
sessment is  withheld  or  collected  under  the 
authority  of  this  subparagraph,  and  who  is 
not  In  favor  ot  supporUng  the  research  and 
promotion  programs,  as  provided  for  herein, 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  and  receive 
a  refund  ot  such  assessment  pursuant  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  specified  In  the  order." 
The  addlUonal  cosu  that  may  result  from 
enactment  ot  the  legislation  would  be  re- 
lated to  conducting  public  hearings  and 
general  administration  of  the  progroins-  For 
each  of  the  first  2  years  we  would  anticipate 
additional  annual  costs  of  about  »200.000. 
Thereafter,  costs  would  be  somewhat  less 
For  the  most  part.  addlUonal  costs  would  be 
associated  with  amending  existing  order  pro- 
visions to  authorize  producer  deductions  for 
research  and  promotloruU  programs. 

Although  H.R.  10710  does  not  mention  the 
source  of  funds  for  adminlslrmtlon.  there  Is 
a  bin  (HJl.  13193)  proposed  by  the  Depart- 
ment which  Is  before  the  Congress,  which 
would  permit  the  Department  to  recover 
costs  of  administration  through  user  tees. 

In  view  of  the  time  situation,  we  have  not 
obtained  from  the  Bureau  ot  the  Budget 
advice    regarding    the    relationship    of    the 
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propoMU  leglJlatlon  lo  the  admlnutnitumj 
program 

Sincerely.  „ 

CLirTorm  M  Bamin. 

Secretary. 

JAKV»«T  20,  1970. 
Hon  SUJCti  J.  Eu.iNon, 
C».a.rmo».   Commutes  on   ^gncuiliire   and 
rortstrn.  V.S.  Senate. 
Dlim  M«.  Chjmukan:  This  Is  In  rMponse  to 
TOUT  rfquest  of  April  31.  1B64.  lor  .  report 
on  s    1862   a  bill  to  Amend  section  8C16I1II 
o(  tae  .\gricuUur«l  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
ol  1937  »s  amended.  This  proposal  would  au- 
thorize'marketing  promotion  including  paid 
advertising  under  marketing  orders  appUca- 
ole  to  tomatoes. 

The  Department  recommends  that  tms 
bin  be  passed. 

Manv  industry  groups  believe  that  maf«« 
promoilon.  Including  •"""'f'e-.'I^"  "f 
only  strengthen  their  position  In  '»«"""": 
place  but  also  wlU  Increase  the  demand  for 
their  commodity.  Further,  they  believe  thev 
njust  advertise  In  order  to  hold  the  present 
soece  devoted  to  their  product  m  the  retail 
stores.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  currently  authorizes  marketing 
promotion  as  well  as  advertising  projects  for 
a  number  ot  horticultural  commodities.  The 
Department  supports  the  extension  ol  the 
promotion  mechanism  to  tomatoes  as  con- 
templated by  S.  1882. 

There  are  currently  two  Federal  market- 
ing agreement  and  order  programs  In  eSect 
for  tomatoes,  one  lor  tomatoes  grown  In 
Florida  .ind  the  other  lor  tomsloes  grown  In 
the  Lower  Rio  Orande  Valley  In  Texas.  It 
this  hUl  were  enacted  into  law  these  groups 
would  be  able  to  lake  advantage  ot  adiertls- 
ini  programs. 

The  espense  ot  such  projects  would  be 
paid  Irom  tunds  collected  pursuant  to  the 
marketing  order  It  Is  expected  that  little. 
11  any.  additional  cost  to  the  Department 
Would  result  Irom  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  However,  should  any  additional 
cost  result.  It  would  be  absorbed  within  ex- 
isting appropriations  with  respect  to  these 
piograma. 

The   Bureau   ot    the   Budget   advises   that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  ot 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  ot  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely. 

RICBAMO  Ltnc. 
Acting  Secretarn. 


DcF^atifNT  or  .^oaict-LTfac. 
Washington.  D  C  .  April  II.  tS69. 
lloii  AtttN  J  EtiiNota 

Cl-.alrman.  Committed  on  Agriculture  ana 
Forts'ry  V  S  Senate. 
DEAk  Ma  CMAiaMAs:  This  15  m  reply  to 
vour  request  of  March  3  for  a  report  on  S. 
Uai  The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  enable 
poato  growers  to  flnance  a  nationally  co- 
ordinated research  and  promotion  program 
to  improve  their  competitive  position  and  ex- 
pand Their  markets  tor  potatoes. 

The  Department  has  no  objection  to  this 
b:'.l  but  suggests  some  modifications. 

The  bill  provides  for  authority  to  estab- 
lish a  plan  to  collect  assessments  on  pota- 
toes produced  In  the  48  contiguous  States  of 
the  Cnlted  State's  Producers  with  less  than 
5  ac/es  will  be  exempt  from  assessments.  The 
at'easments  will  be  used  for  promotion  ot 
poatoes  including  paid  advertising  In  ad- 
dition, assessments  can  be  used  for  research 
a  Id  development  projects  The  costs  Incurred 
by  the  potato  Industry  m  administering  the 
program  will  also  be  paid  from  assessments. 
Prior  a'jproval  by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
-t:re  tor  all  project?  and  expenditures  Is  pro- 
vided for  as  a  safeguard  against  Improper 
use  of  funds. 

The  bill  provides  tor  a  maximum  assess* 
me.-.t  rate  of  X  cent  per  hundredweight.  Han- 


dlers are  responsible  for  payment  of  the  as- 
sessments.  and  they  may  deduct  them  from 
I  heir  settlement  with  the  producers.  Pro- 
ducers will  be  able  to  obtalu  a  refund  on  the 
assessments  paid  by  them.  If  they  request 
It  in  the  time  and  manner  prescribed.  The 
bill  provides  that  hearings  with  respect  to 
a  proposed  plan  be  held  when  requested  by 
potato  producers.  A  favorable  referendum 
vote  by  two-thirds  of  the  potato  producers 
voting  m  such  referendum,  or  two-thirds  ot 
their  production  and  not  less  than  a  majority 
ot  those  voting.  Is  required  to  approve  any 
plan  issued  pursuant  to  this  bill.  II  such  a 
plan  Is  favored  by  producers,  a  board  will  be 
appointed  bv  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
from  industry  nominations  of  eligible  pro- 
ducers. Such  board  will  administer  the  plan 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agnculiure. 

Provisions  In  this  bill  are  similar  to  those 
in  Public  Law  89-602  (80  Slat.  379)  enacted 
by  the  B9th  Congre.ss.  and  cited  as  the  "Cot- 
ton Research  and  Promotion  Act."  PromtU- 
gatlon  and  relerendum  proceedings  for  any 
plan  Issued  pursuant  to  thU  bill  are  similar 
to  those  In  marketing  orders  authorlred  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act  ot 
1937    as  amended.  Administrative  provisions 
are  also  similar  to  thoae  in  marketing  or- 
ders.   There    are    no    provisions   tor    quality 
conuol  or  compulsory  inspection  In  this  bill. 
The    potato    producers    have    been    con- 
Ironted.  in  recent  years,  with  Increased  com- 
petition  Irom   other   products   marketed  as 
easily  prepared  convenience  foods.  Some  of 
these  products  are  promoted  on  a  national 
basis.  Pouto  producers  have  not  been  able 
to   effectively   match   this   competition    be- 
cause production  and  marketing  of  potatoes 
IS  performed  by  numerous  Individual  farm- 
er- In  every  State  In  the  United  States  This 
has   made   It    difficult   for   them    to   finance 
and  carry  out  adequate  reaearch   and  pro- 
motion projects  to  maintain  a  competitive 
position    In    the    markets.    This   bill    would 
give    potato    producers    authority    to    help 
themselves  by  financing  such  projects. 

Several  pouto-produclng  areas  have  Bute 
orders  or  commissions  to  promote  potatoes 
produced  In  their  specific  areas.  This  hill 
Is  Intended  to  supplement  these  existing  pro- 
grams with  a  nationally  coordinated  pro- 
gram 

The  Deparlmeot  recommends  the  follow- 
ing modifications  ot  this  blU;  (11  In  section 
2.  page  1.  line  8  (findings  and  declaration 
of  policv  1 .  It  Is  recommended  that  the  find- 
ings, as  contained  In  the  national  potato 
research  and  promotion  bill  In  the  90th  Con- 
gress 18  3S62  dated  January  23.  19*8.  prede- 
cessor to  this  bill),  be  added  as  a  part  ot 
section  2  ot  this  bill.  The  addition  would 
make  clear  that  the  legislation  Is  intended 
to  exercise  the  lull  sweep  ot  the  Federal 
commerce  powers  It  would  also  facilitate 
administration  and  enforcement  as  proof 
would  not  be  required  In  each  action  tor 
enforcement  that  the  poutoes  involved  were 
in  interstate  commerce  or  directly  bur- 
dened, obstructed,  or  aflected  interstate  com- 
merce In  potatoes  or  potato  products. 

In  the  event  the  findings  are  not  added, 
section  4  should  be  modified  to  indicate  the 
intention  to  exercise  the  full  sweep  ot  the 
Federal  commerce  powers.  In  section  4.  page 
3.  line  25  (authority  to  Issue  a  plani.  add 
to  the  end  of  the  sentence  the  following: 
"and  as  are  m  the  cturent  of  Interstate  com- 
merce or  directly  burden,  obstruct,  or  at- 
lect  interstate  commerce  In  potatoes  or  po- 
tato products". 

,2)  In  subsection  3(di.  page  2.  line  20-22 
( definitions  I .  revise  the  term  "handler"  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(d)  The  term  handler'  means  any  per- 
son  (except  a  common  or  contract  carrier  or 
potatoes  owned  by  another  person,  who  han- 
dle potatoes  m  a  manner  specified  In  a  plan 
Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  or  In  the  rules 
and  regulations  Issued  thereunder." 


(3)  In  section  3.  page  2.  beginning  on  line 
23.  delete  subsection  le)— the  definition  of 
"handle" — and  renumber  the  remaining  def- 
initions. 

(«l  In  subsection  10(a).  page  9  (assesa- 
menu).  revise  the  language  beginning  on 
line  35  and  continuing  through  the  word 
■potatoes."  In  Hue  a  on  page  10.  to  read  a« 
follows: 

■Sac.  10  la)  Each  handler  designated  by 
the  board,  pursuant  to  regulations  issued 
under  the  plan,  to  make  payment  of  assess- 
ments shaU  be  responsible  tor  payment  to 
the  board,  as  It  may  direct,  ot  any  assess- 
ment levied  on  potatoes;". 

Also  In  subsection  10(a).  add  a  sentence 
at  the  end  to  read  as  follows:  "To  lacUltate 
the  collection  and  payment  of  such  assess- 
menu.  the  board  may  designate  different 
handlers  or  classes  of  handlers  to  recognUM 
difference  In  marketing  practices  or  proce- 
dures utlllied  in  any  State  or  area.  No  more 
than  one  such  assessment  shall  be  made  on 
anv  potatoes.". 

•The  changes  In  (2)  and  (3)  .ire  recom- 
mended In  the  Interest  ot  providing  a  greater 
degree  ot  flexibility  In  designating  the  var- 
ious activities  that  will  make  a  person  a 
■handler  "  The  change  In  (4)  wlU  provide 
fiexlblllty  In  designating  the  "handler"  re- 
sponsible for  payment  of  assessments  to.  as 
well  as  the  minncr  and  method  of  collection 
of  asusessments  by.  the  board.  These  changes 
follow  similar  provisions  In  the  Cotton  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act  and  are  desirable 
in  the  light  of  our  experience  under  that 
act 

(5)  In  section  8.  page  4.  line  18  (finding 
and  Issuance  ot  a  plan),  delete  'or  modifica- 
tions" as  being  unnecessary  and  confusing 
inasmuch  as  the  Secretary  must  find  that 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  conulned  In 
the  plan  as  Issued  wlU  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  poUcy  of  the  act. 

(61  In  subsection  9(e).  page  9.  lines  11 
and  13  (permissive  terms  In  plans),  modify 
■research  and  development  or  advertising 
and  promotion-  to  read  "research,  develop- 
ment, advertising  and  promotion'.  This 
change  wlU  make  the  quoted  modlflMtlon 
conform  to  other  specifications  ol  such  ac- 
tivities elsewhere  In  the  act. 

(7)  In  subsection  13(b)  (enforcement), 
delete  the  word  "willfully-  In  two  places  on 
page  la.  lines  8  and  8.  "WUlfully--  Is  an  unde- 
sirable term  because  It  U  dimcult  to  proye 
and  would  result  in  administrative  and  en- 
forcement difficulties. 

Also  in  subaectlon  12(b).  page  13.  line  10. 
delete  the  words  -liable  to  a  penalty  of  not 
and  substitute  In  lieu  thereof  the  words 
-fined  not  less  than  «10O  or -:  and  delete  the 
balance  ot  the  paragraph  following  the  word 
"offense"  In  line  11  This  change  substltutee 
terminology  generally  associated  with  crim- 
inal prosecution  In  place  ot  language  relating 
to  civil  action.  Additionally,  specific  authori- 
zation tor  civil  acUon  to  collect  unpaid 
assessments  Is  unnecessary  as  subsecUon 
12(a)  provides  the  district  courts  with  ade- 
quate authority  to  enforce  collection. 

We  believe  the  enactment  of  this  bill  wotild 
result  In  a  coet  ot  8325.000  to  conduct  pro- 
mulgation proceedings,  a  relerendum  and  re- 
lated Items  to  Initiate  a  plan  If  It  Is  neceasary 
to  conduct  the  referendum  by  the  use  of 
polling  places  In  each  county.  However.  If 
the  proponents  of  a  plan  are  able  to  provide 
suitable  mailing  lists  of  potato  producers 
eligible  to  vote  so  that  the  referendum  can 
be  conducted  by  mall,  this  would  reduce  total 
coats  to  Initiate  a  plan  to  »180,000  Addition- 
ally, the  Oepartmenfa  annual  cost  for  ad- 
ministration IS  eatlmated  to  be  880.000 

The   Bureau   of  the  Budget   advises   that 
there  la  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
mlnlstratlon-s  program. 
Sincerely. 

Ct-irroas  M.  RAaoiH. 
Secretory  of  Agriculture. 


December  11,  1970 
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CHANGES    IN    EXtSTTVO    LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
proposed  to  be  omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black 
brackeu  new  matter  Is  printed  In  Italic,  ex- 
isting law  In  which  no  change  Is  proposed  Is 
shown  In  ruman) : 

ACRICULTUXAL    ADJUSTMENT    ACT    OF     1933 

•  •  •  •  • 

Orders 
Sec  8c  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. Issue,  and  from  time  to  time  amend, 
orders  applicable  to  processors,  associations 
of  producers,  and  others  m  the  handling  of 
any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  there- 
of specified  In  subsection  (2)  ot  this  section. 
Such  persona  are  referred  to  In  this  title  as 
-•handlers."  Such  orders  shall  regulate,  m 
the  manner  hereinafter  in  this  section  pro- 
vided, only  such  handling  of  such  agricul- 
tural conunodlty,  or  product  thereof,  as  Is 
In  the  current  of  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce, or  which  directly  burdens,  obstructs. 
or  affects.  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  m 
such  commodity  or  product  thereof. 

•  •  •  •  ■ 
Terms — mitk  and  its  products 

<5)  In  the  case  of  milk  and  Its  products, 
orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
contain  one  or  more  of  the  following  terms 
and  conditions,  and  (except  as  provided  m 
subsection  (7))  no  others: 

(/)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  research  and  development 
projects,  and  advertising  iexetuding  brand 
advertising},  sales  promotion,  educational, 
and  other  programs,  designed  to  improve  or 
promote  the  domestic  marketing  and  con- 
sumption of  mitk  and  its  products,  to  be 
financed  by  producers  in  a  manner  and  at  a 
rate  specified  in  the  order,  on  all  producer 
mitk  under  the  order.  Producers  contribu- 
tions under  this  subparagraph  may  be  de- 
ducted from  funds  due  producers  in  com- 
puting total  pool  value  or  oiherujise  com- 
puting total  funds  due  producers  and  such 
deductions  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  ad- 
justments authorized  by  subparagraph  (B) 
of  subsection  8c(5l.  Proulslon  may  be  made 
in  the  order  to  exempt,  or  alUno  suitable  ad- 
justments or  credits  in  connection  icith. 
milk  on  tchtch  a  mandatory  checkoff  for  ad- 
vertising or  marketing  research  is  required 
under  the  authority  of  any  State  late.  Such 
funds  shall  be  paid  to  an  agency  organized 
by  milk  producers  and  producers'  coopera- 
tive associations  in  such  form  and  ivith  such 
methods  of  operation  as  shall  be  specified  tn 
the  order.  Such  agency  may  expend  such 
funds  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorized  by 
this  subl>aragraph  and  many  designate,  em- 
ploy, and  allocate  funds  to  persona  and  or- 
ganizations engaged  in  such  programs  i£hich 
meet  the  standards  and  qualifications  speci- 
fied in  the  order.  All  funds  collected  under 
this  subparagraph  shall  be  separately  ac- 
counted for  and  shall  be  itsed  only  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  icere  collected.  Pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  subparagraph  may 
be  either  local  or  national  in  scope,  or  both, 
as  provided  in  the  order,  but  shall  not  be 
international.  Order  provisions  under  this 
subparagraph  shall  not  become  effective  in 
any  marketing  order  unless  such  provisians 
are  approved  by  producers  separately  from 
other  provisttms,  in  the  same  manner  pro- 
vided for  the  approval  of  marketing  orders, 
and  may  be  terminated  separately  when- 
ever the  Secretary  makes  a  determination 
icith  respect  to  such  provisions  as  is  provided 
for  the  termination  of  an  order  in  siibsec- 
fion  8c(l6)iB).  Disapproval  or  termination 
of  such  order  provisions  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered tfisapprotTal  of  the  order  or  of  other 


terms  of  the  order.  Notictthstandtng  any 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  as  amended,  any 
producer  against  trhose  marketings  any  as- 
sessment is  urithheld  or  collected  under  the 
authority  of  this  subparagraph,  and  icho  is 
nof  m  /ai-or  of  supporting  the  research  and 
promotion  programs,  as  protHded  for  herein, 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  attd  receive 
a  refund  of  such  assessment  pursuant  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  specified  in  the  order. 
Terms — other  commodities 
(6)  In  the  case  of  the  agricultural  com- 
modities and  the  products  thereof,  other 
than  milk  and  its  producu.  specified  In  sub- 
section (2)  orders  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  contain  one  or  more  of  the 
following  terms  and  cotiditlotis.  and  (except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (7|),  no  others: 

(I)  Establishing  or  providing  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  production  researeh,  market- 
ing research  and  development  projects  de- 
signed to  assist.  Improve,  or  promote  the 
marketing,  distribution,  and  consumption  or 
efficient  production  of  any  such  commodity 
or  product,  the  expense  of  such  projects  to 
be  paid  from  funds  collected  pursuant  to  the 
marketing  order:  Prorided,  That  with  respect 
to  orders  applicable  to  almonds,  cherries, 
carrots,  citrus  fruits,  onions.  Tckay  grspes. 
fresh  pears,  dates,  plums,  nectarines,  celery. 
sweet  com,  limes,  olives,  pecans,  avocados, 
fori  apples  or  tomatoes  such  projects  may 
provide  for  any  form  of  marketing  promo- 
tion Including  paid  advertising  and  with 
respect  to  almonds  may  provide  for  crediting 
the  pro  rata  expense  assessment  obligations 
of  a  handler  with  all  or  any  portion  of  his 
direct  expenditures  tor  such  marketing  pro- 
motion including  paid  advertising  as  may  be 
authorized  by  the  order:  Provided  further. 
That  the  Inclusion  In  a  Federal  marketing 
order  of  provlslona  for  research  and  market- 
ing promotion.  Including  paid  advertising, 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  preclude,  preempt  or 
supersede  research  provisions  In  any  State 
program  covering  the  same  commodity. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  nsk  unanimous  consent  that 
S.  4560  be  indefinitely  postiraned. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagletoio.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 


VIETNAM— PRESIDENT  NIXON'S 

NEWS    CONFERENCE    LAST    EVE- 
NING, AND  TROOP  WITHDRAWALS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Pi«sident. 
last  evening,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  held  a  sigTiiflcant  news  (infer- 
ence, the  first  hi  has  held  in  Washing- 
ton for  some  time. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  condemn 
the  President  for  not  holding  more  fre- 
quent news  conferences. 

I  think  his  policy  in  regard  to  news 
conferences  is  sound.  He  holds  them 
when  he  feels  it  will  be  in  the  public 
interest  and  when  he  has  matters  that 
would  be  of  significance  and  concern  to 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  the 
concliision  of  my  remarks  the  transcript 
of  the  President's  news  conference  of 
last  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  I.) 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  want  to  comment  on  one  aspect 
of  the  President's  news  conference  and 
that  is  the  discussion  on  Vietnam.  Let 


me  read  into  the  Record  one  paragraph 
from  the  news  conference,  in  wliich  the 
President  said: 

I  must  Insist  that  there  be  continued  re- 
connaissance over  North  Vietnam  because, 
as  we  are  withdrawing  our  faeces,  X  have  to 
see  whether  or  not  there's  any  chance  of  a 
strike  against  those  forces  that  remain.  And 
we  have  to  watch  for  the  build-up. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  as  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  our  Armed  Forces,  has  a  dread- 
ful responsibility  in  attempting,  as  he  is 
attempting  to  do.  to  bring  the  Vietnam 
war  to  a  conclusion.  He  must  be  ever 
aware  of  the  safety  of  the  Americans 
now  in  Vietnam.  Their  safety  becomes 
more  in  jeopardy  as  we  reduce  our  forces 
there. 

The  President  has  been  condenmed 
both  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
throughout  the  Nation  because  he  has 
not  acted  more  quickly  to  bring  the  Viet- 
nam war  to  a  conclusion. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  President  Nixon  inherited  this  war. 
that  he  was  not  the  President  who  sent 
troops  into  Vietnam,  but  that  he  Is  the 
President  who  is  now  bringing  troops  out 
of  Vietnam. 

When  Richard  M.  Nixon  assumed  the 
oath  of  o£Bce  as  President  of  the  United 
States  on  January  20,  1969,  the  United 
States  had  in  Vietnam  at  that  time  535.- 
500  troops — Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and 
Marines.  In  addition  to  that  figure,  there 
were  offshore  35.000  Navy  personnel,  and 
in  Thailand  45.000  military  personnel. 

Thus,  wiien  we  add  the  535.000  to  the 
offshore  and  the  Thailand  troops,  there 
were  at  that  point,  on  Januarjr  20.  1969, 
615.000  Americans  participating  in  the 
Vietnam  endeavor. 

What  Is  the  situation  today? 

On  December  3.  1970.  the  United 
States  had  in  Vietnam  349,700  troops — 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marines. 
Offshore  in  Southeast  Asia,  the  United 
States  had  an  additional  19.100  and  in 
Thailand  38,400. 

When  we  add  the  number  of  troops  In 
Vietnam  to  the  personnel  offshore  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  in  Thailand,  it  brings 
the  total  of  U.S.  military  pcrsormel  in 
the  Vietnam  operation  to  407.000. 

That  compares  with  the  615.000  mili- 
tary persoimel  who  were  Involved  in  the 
Vietnam  operation  on  January  20.  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  showing  the  numljer 
of  troops  in  Vietntim  on  January  21, 
1969.  and  on  December  3.  1970.  be  print- 
ed in  full  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.1 

Mr.  BTfRD  of  Virginia.  Thus.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  think  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  should  be  commended  for 
the  way  he  has  handled  the  Vietnam  ac- 
tivities in  reducing  the  number  of  troops 
which  were  engaged  in  combat  in  that 
country.  Bear  in  mind,  too,  that  most  of 
the  troops  which  have  been  withdrawn 
are  combat  troops. 

I  speak  today  as  one  who  for  at  least 
4  years,  and  perhaps  even  longer,  has 
stated  publicly  and  on  the  floor  ot  the 
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Senate  that  I  have  felt  U.S.  Involvement 
ma  ground  war  in  Southeast  Asia  was 
a  Bra  "iVror  of  Judgment.  I  have  said 
that  many  times. 

I  believe  it  today. 

But  when  the  United  St«t«  became  in- 
volved there  and  the  then  President  of 
Ihe  Unlt^  States  sent  troops  to^Vietnam 
I  fully  and  completely  supported  those 

'T^iall  continue  to  support  them  as 
long  as  they  are  there. « 'ong  as  they  are 
assigned  to  the  theater  of  war  by  our  duly 
elected  Commander  in  Chief. 

WhSe  the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  troops 
by  President  Nixon  may  not  saOsiy 
everyone  In  this  country,  and  may  not 
Sy  everyone  In  the  Senate  it  seems 
W  me  m  fairness  to  the  President  that 
Se^nate  must  reahJe  Pr«ident  Nixon 
has  made  great  progress  W  reducing  U.S. 
commiunmts  in  the  way  of  troops  to 

^'xhSf' today.  I  beUeve  it  is  appro- 
priate to  present  the  figures  aiid  the 
FaTts  to  the  American  people  which  show 
that  in  the  space  of  less  than  2  years. 
1 11  Ue  over  23  months.  President  Nixon 
has  reduced  the  number  of  troops  in  and 
ar^u^  Vietnam  from  613,000  to  407.0M. 
a  very  substantial  reduction  of  iO»0°°^ 
I  for  one.  am  pleased  to  nse  on  the 
notir  of  the  Senate  today  and  to  P^"' 

Th^e  figures  and  to  ««"■»"■»  '^'^^'s 
dents  osserUon  yesterday  at  his  news 
conference. 

I  read  it  again  for  the  Record, 
I  miMt  IMUt  tl»t  tbere  be  continued  re- 
conSSLc.  o«r  North  ''•'^".'^."'S; 
M  we  are  withdrawing  our  lorcM.  I  "»'•  " 
»«!  whether  or  not  there's  any  chance  of  a 
SlTe  iaS«  tho«  force,  that  remalh.  And 
we  havTto  watch  for  the  hulld-up. 

indeed  he  does.  He  has  a  tremendous 
responsibihty  to  the  troops  who  remain 

'^I'submit  that  as  Ume  goes  on  and 
ihM*  troops  are  further  reduced,  the 
da^erT^  men  who  are  left  becomes 

*^^"a^;u'a^  to  nou  the  very  sig^- 
Icant  Statement  that  the  President  made 
iSt  mrhl.  that  he  wUl  continue  recon- 
^Lance  over  North  Vietnam  to  t^e 
^d  that  our  troops  not  oe  taken  by  siir- 
prise  but  that  our  troops  wlU  be  pro- 
tected in  every  way  Posf'bje 

We  must  end  this  war  in  Vietnam,  But 
unUl  It  U  ended  and  aU  troops  are  wlth- 
SJkwn  our  NaUon  has  an  obligaUon  to 
protect  those  men  who  are  there, 
Exutarr  1 

reaiicx  OK  PoancN  urn  Dommtic  Mai 
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AS  you  know,  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
turned  down  any  extended  ceaae-flre  o>er  the 
holiday  seMons  out  oj  hand,  „.„rt.rt 

we.  Of  cour«,  could  not  have  "?  "»°f«2 
ceaae-nre  unllateraUy.  becauie  that  would 
be  very  dangerous  lor  our  loroM,  Ila  a  brief 
^Tainre,  we  will  do  It,  II  If.  «l.nded,  we 

'  With'regard  to  the  second  part  ot  your 
au«tion^tSe  bombing  of  North  Vietnam: 
You  may  recall  that,  a  lew  w"""  •»>.  there 
was  bombing  ol  Installations  In  North  Viet- 
nam, alter  "he  North  Vietnamese  l»d  flred 
on    wme    o[    our    unarmed    reconnaissance 


•^  NOW  there's  been.  I  note,  «n.e  speculation 
in  the  press  and  also  some  charges  from 
North  Vietnam  that  there  Is  no  ""^""tand. 
mg  that  reconnaissance  planes  "•««"'?  over 
North  Vietnam  since  the  bombing  halt  was 

TTn'fto  b.  very  sure  that  that  imder- 
standlng  "  clear.  First.  President  Jobnaon 
tSd  that  was  such  an  understanding  at  the 
time  ot  the  bombing  halt.  Secretary  Clifford 
did.    And    Ambassador    Vance   did 

But  If  there  is  any  mUunderstandlng  I 
want  to  indicate  the  understanding  of  this 
President  with  regard  to  the  flying  ot  recon- 
nalasance  planes  over  North  Vietnam, 

I  must  insut  that  there  be  continued 
reconnals«.nce  over  North  Vietnam  berauae^ 
„  we  are  withdrawing  our  force.  I  have  to 
see  whether  or  not  there's  any  chance  of  n 
:t^7e  against  th«e  lore  «""  "  n"" 
we  have  to  watch  tor  the  build-up, 

II  our  plane,  are  fired  upon.  I  will  not 
only  order  that  they  return  the  flre.  but  1 
^'oVder  that  the  mlsalle  site  be  d«.lroyed 
^  that  the  military  complex  around  that 
Se  Which  support.  It  also  be  destroyed  by 
bombing. 

That  Is  my  understanding. 

Beyond  that,  there  is  another  understand. 
lnr»-"b  regard  to  the  '»^'"?«  °'  "J""? 
^tnam  which  at  a  number  ol  t»ese  press 
conferences,  .ind  In  my  speech  on  N"v  '■ 
^d  in  four  televlMd  speech.,  to  the  nation 
l«t  year.  1   have  stated,  I  restate  It  .giiln 

"m  Vtlme  that  we  are  withdrawing  from 
North  Vletnam-from  SouthVletnam  It  Is 
Trttallv  important  that  the  President  of  the 
uStSi  StZ,.  a.  Comander  In  Chief  t.i.  tie 
action  that  Is  necesMU7  to  protect  our  re- 
rnalnlng  forces,  because  the  number  of  our 
^und  combat  forces  Is  going  down  very. 

"now  "f^M  a  result  of  my  conclusion  that 
the  North  Vl.tname«  by  their  Inaitratlon 
threaten  our  remaining  forces-lf  «5«y^«"; 
by  develop  a  capacity  and  proceed  poM  bly 
w  u«  thlt  c.pa^ty  to  increase  the  level  of 
fighting  in  south  Vietnim-then  I  wlU  or- 
d«  thl  bombing  ot  military  .Ite.  In  North 
v'etnam.  the  passes  that  lead  'rorn  North 
Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam,  the  military 
complexes  and  the  military  ^PP'^  '"'"., 
That  will  be  the  reaction  1  shall  ta»e_ 
I  trust  that  that  is  not  necessary,  but  let 
there  be  no  mUundentandlng  with  regard 
to  this  President's  understanding  about  elth- 
e?  recoiaalssance  flight,  or  about  a  step-up 
of  the  activities 


on  a  fuu-tlme  basis  and  Mr.  Prank  Cwluccl 
will  take  over  as  the  director  of  OeO- 

H.  is  his  deputy  and  has  done  an  out- 
standing job  in  that  parUcular  position,  and 
I  bellevJ  in  promoting  a  man  who  ha.  done 
such  a  lob  to  the  top  »pot, 

Mr  George  Bush,  the  Congressman  who 
was  defeated  in  his  bid  for  the  Dnlted  States 
Senate.  I  talked  to  yesterday  «nd  I  m  very 
happy  to  report  that  he  has  agreed  to  uke 
i  top  posltlbn  m  the  Administration  That 
will  be  announced  tomorrow  at  Mr,  Zlegler  a 
U    o'clock    conference,    llr     Bush    wUl    be 

'Tdon't  mean  that  we  didn't  want  to 
give  you  the  break.  Mr,  Cormier,  but  all  of 
the  arrangements  haven't  quite  been  fin- 
ished.   

3.    ACTIONS   ar   FBI   cHixr 

Q  Mr.  President,  as  a  lawyer  and  as  his 
immediate  superior,  do  you  approve  of  the 
following  actions  of  F3J,  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover?  One  accusation  which  has  been  made 
public— accusing  two  men  of  conspiring  to 
kidnap  Government  oDclals  and  or  blow  up 
Government  buildUigs  as  an  antiwar  action 
before  any  formal  charges  had  been  made 
and  a  trial  could  be  arranged  for  tho«  gen- 
tlemen And  continuing  to  call  the  late  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  a  liar  Do  you  approve  of 
those  actions?  • 

A  I  have  often  been  asked  about  my  opin- 
ion of  Mr,  Hoover  I  believe  that  he  has  ren- 
dered very  great  service  to  this  country  I 
generaUy  approve  of  the  action  that  he  hw 
taken,  rm  not  going  to  go  Into  any  of  the 
speclflc  actions  that  you  may  be  asking  about 
tonight  with  regard  to  the  testimony,  for 
example,  that  you  referred  to.  The  Justice 
Department  Is  looking  Into  that  testunony 
that  Mr.  Hoover  ha.  given  and  wUl  uke 
appropriate  action  It  the  acts  Justify  It. 

4.   POSmON   ON   HICKBI, 

Q  Mr  President,  considering  the  rather 
broad  national  Interest  In  some  of  former 
Secretary  Hlckel's  views,  t  wonder  it  you 
would  elaborate  for  u.  exacUy  what  he  did 
to  lose  your  conOdence  and  what  you  expect 
the  new  Interior  Secretary  to  do  that  Mr, 

Hlckel  failed  to  do  

A.  The  problem  of  confidence,  where  you 
have  a  Cabinet  team  or  a  board  of  directors. 
IS  something  that  can't  reaUy  be  described 
that  precisely  And  there  are  numbers  of 
things  that  occur  that  determine  whether  or 
not  that  confidence  Is  going  to  continue  to 
exist. 

In  this  instance,  I  thought  that  when  I 
appointed  Mr,  Hlckel  that  we  would  have 
that  mutual  confidence  that  Is  essential  be- 
tween a  President  and  a  Cabinet  olBcer, 

There  were  some — certain  things  that  hap- 
pened during  the  course  of  his  stewardship 
In  which  I  think  I  lost  confidence  m  him  and 
perhaps  he  lost  confidence  In  me. 

Under  the  circumstances  I  thought  a 
change  was  right, 

I  have  great  admiration  for  him,  I  think 
he  rendered  sincere  service,  I  wish  him  the 

'Tjust  didn't  want  to  discriminate  against 
the  other  network. 


won't  you  be  seated,  please.  Mis.  Thoma. 
has  the  first  question  tonight, 

J      Oa.    POUCT    ON    VIETMaM 

O    Mr,  Prealdent,  a  question  •6°"' JJ*^ 
^taa^n  rt-ourVt^rS  nT  boS^^ 

Sh^r.'^^  p-ucrA«r| 

ob^cMon  by  the  Saigon  Oovemm.nt  and  the 
viitoong  do  you  plan  to  propose  a  nnllat- 
OTl^SLX.  from  Chrutma.  through  Tet 

'°A  "^'Z.^'.^  the  «ccnd  p«t  of  the 
,u«i^  St,  W.  are  P«P»«-.  "^'^  ^; 
flr„  on   a  Umlted  baala   over   the  holiday 

seasons. 


s,  cB.«!«3»  vt  CAamir 

a     Are    you    contempUtmg   any    further 

changes  in   your  Cabinet,  and,  if  »•  "^y 

clothe  liie-up.  at  half-time  or.  d.pend- 

l^^  what  happens  m  -72,  at  the  end  of  the 

^A  nX^^  we  ""  Ih  ">«  football  season 
pretty  genuinely  tonight.  First,  with  regard 
fo  Changes  in  the  Cabinet.  °-«  has  »lr..dy 
l>een  named,  made  ""■'••«>"•  '^"J^^™ 
already  Indicated,  As  far  as  other  <a«ng«. 
I  Mve  none  to  uinounce  tonight,  I  wlU  an- 
nounce tonight,  however,  two,  I  think  im- 
^^t.  Vltlon.  to  the  A<»»»°'«"«°'V^. 
The  first.  Mr,  Runiateld  !a  <»°^,^'°>^" 
■White  House  as  a  counselor  to  the  President 


s,  OIVtalONB  IN  THX  NATION 

Q  Mr  President,  another  que.tlon  about 
confidence.  If  I  may.  Involving  you  There 
seems  to  be  a  feeling  in  some  quarters,  not 
lust  among  blacks  and  students  hut  also 
among  some  of  your  natural  RepubUcan  ^- 
lles.lome  voters,  and,  certainly,  as  you  may 
have  noticed,  some  columnists,  that  you  have 
yet  to  convey  a  sufficiently  sharp  and  deM 
Snse  of  direction,  vision  and  leadership  on 
^,  matter,  to  end  the  dlvUlon.  in^ 
country  a.  you  said  you  hoped  to  do  two  yMra 
;^  a^d^  your  o4n  Scranton  Cotm^«n 
on  Campu.  Onrest  ha.  urged  you  to  do.  Vo 
you  rwognlze  this  as  a  problem  for  ^ut«lf 
and  for  the  country  and,  U  so.  what  »»  JO" 
do  about  It  and  what  wlU  you  do  about  It? 
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A,  Well.  Mr,  Semple.  It  la.  of  courw.  a  prob- 
lem, but  I  should  emphastae  that  divisions 
in  this  country  are  never  going  to  end— 
there's  always  going  to  be  a  generation  gap 
and  there's  always  going  to  lie  difference, 
between  the  racea  and  between  the  religions. 
The  problem  la  trying  to  mute  those  dif- 
ferences, to  mitigate  them  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  and  to  develop  a  dialogue, 
I  think  we've  made  some  progress  In  that 
respect — not  as  much  a.  I  would  like,  I'm 
concerned  about  our  relations  with  youth,  I 
do  believe  that  as  we  make  progress  In  bring- 
ing the  war  in  Vietnam  to  a  cIom,  as  we  are 
making  it — I  was  glad  to  note,  or  example, 
that  the  casualties  this  week  were  down  to 
27,  which  was  a  fourth  of  what  they  were  a 
year  ago  anl  an  eighth  of  what  they  were 
two  years  ago.  One  Is  too  many,  but  that's 
an  Improvement, 

As  we  end  the  war,  I  think  that  will  help 
some  with  youth,  as  the  Scranton  Committee 
did  indicate  In  the  other  areas.  I  trust  we 
can  give  that  sense  of  direction  that  you  re- 
fer to  and  I  particularly  hope  I  can  give  It 
to  the  columnists.  I  want  them  to  have  a 
sense  of  direction,  too. 

«,  paocassa  in  pcacx  taucs 
Q,  Mr,  President,  does  what  you  Mid  a 
whUe  ago  about  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
and  Indications  we've  had  from  other  offi- 
cials of  probably  more  raids  to  try  to  free 
American  prisoners — does  all  that  mean  that 
you  have  abandoned  hope  for  the  Paris  peace 
talks  to  reach  a  negotiated  aettlement? 

A.  Not  at  oil.  We're  conUnulng  those  talks. 
As  you  note  today.  Ambassador  Bruce  made 
an  offer,  which  refined  the  offer  we  had  made 
earlier  of  a  complete  exchange  ot  all  prison- 
ers of  war.  He  offered  to  exchange,  upon  the 
part  of  both  the  United  States  and  South 
Vietnam.  8.20O  North  Vietnamese  that  we 
have  prisoner  for  approximately  800  Ameri- 
cans and  other  allied  prisoners  that  they 
had.  That's  a  10-to-l  rauo,  but  we're  willing 
to  do  that. 

Their  failure  to  accept  that  offer  will  pin- 
point something  that  la  pretty  generally  get- 
ting known  around  the  world,  and  that  Is 
that  this  nation  la  an  International  outlaw, 
that  It  does  not  adhere  to  the  rules  of  Inter- 
national conduct.  But  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  as  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  negotiate  and  as  long  as  there', 
some  hope  to  make  progress  in  the  prisoner 
Issue,  or  on  a  cease-fire  and  an  earlier  end 
to  the  war  than  the  VIetnamlzatlon  process 
will  Inevitably  bring, 

r,    SXCKR   EIPOaT    OK   8ST 

Q.  Mr  President,  you've  had  at  least  two 
reporu  on  the  supersonic  transport  prepared 
at  your  direction.  Both  ot  thoee  reports  have 
been  kept  secret.  Now  a  group  of  conserva- 
tionists and  others  are  In  court  asking  that 
one  of  these  reports  be  made  public  and  the 
Attorney  General  Is  arguing  against  this,  try- 
ing to  keep  this  document  kept  secret.  I'm 
wondering  If  you  could  tell  us  why  the  public 
should  not  know  what  Is  in  that  report,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  support  the  con- 
tinuing expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars, 

A  I  have  no  objection  to  the  sutwtance  ot 
reports  being  made  public.  The  problem 
here  Is  that,  when  reports  are  prepared  for 
the  President,  they  are  supposed  to  be  held 
in  confidence.  And  some  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate In  the  making  of  those  reporta  have 
that  assurance. 

Now.  with  regard  to  the  SST.  I  have  Mt- 
IsBed  myself,  after  long  deliberation  and 
considering  both  of  these  reports,  that  the 
arguments  with  regard  to  the  environment 
could  be  met,  that  this  prototype  should  be 
built, 

B,    NXWS   CONTXXXNCX8 

<a,  Mr,  President,  a  year  or  so  ago  you 
told  us  you  thought  you  ought  to  have  a 
news  conference  when  It  was  of  public  In- 
terest, not  Just  in  your  interest  or  In  the 
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press's.  Do  you  or  do  you  not  feel  that  suf- 
ficient public  Interest  developed  to  Justify 
B  news  conference  before  the  four  months 
since  the  isst  one? 

A.  Mr.  Kaplow,  I've  noted  with  interest 
that  several  members  of  the  press  corps 
have  indlcmted  a  desire  for  more  news  con- 
ferences. And  let  me  be  quite  candid  as  to 
what  I  feel  about  this. 

Incidentally,  I  was  prepared  for  this  ques- 
tion. 

What  Is  involved  here  is  not  Just  150,000 
Jobs  which  will  be  lost  If  we  dont  build  It. 
not  Just  the  feet  that  bUltoxis  of  dollars 
In  foreign  exchange  will  be  lo«t  If  we  do 
not  build  It.  but  what  is  lost  here  Is  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  of  Amertca, 
which  has  been  first  m  the  world  in  com- 
mercial aviation  from  the  time  of  the  Wright 
Brothers,  decides  not  Just  to  be  second,  but 
not  even  to  show. 

Now,  not  out  of  any  sense  of  Jingoism  but 
because  this  plane  Is  going  to  be  built, 
because  It's  going  to  bring,  for  example, 
Asia — not  only  Japan  but  China  m  the 
last  third  of  this  century — three  hours  from 
the  West  Coast  to  Asla^-I  thin*  the  United 
States  should  build  it.  and  I  believe  that 
we  can  answer  the  arguments  of  the  con- 
servationlBU. 

First.  1  believe  that  I  have  a  responslbU- 
Ity  to  members  of  the  press.  I  go  by  that 
press  building  of  yours  about  11:30  at 
night  from  the  EO.B.  I  see  most  of  you  stUl 
working  there. 

I.  as  President,  have  a  responsibility  to 
help  you  do  your  Job.  But  I,  as  President, 
also  have  a  primary  responsibility  to  do  my 
job. 

Now.  my  Job  la.  sjmong  other  things,  to 
inform  the  American  people.  Now.  one  of 
the  ways  to  Inform  them  Is  through  a 
press  conference  Uke  this. 

Another  way  Is  through  making  reports 
to  the  Nation,  as  I  did  on  several  occasions 
about  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Another  Is  an  interview — an  hour's  In- 
terview with  the  three  anchor  men  of  the 
three  networks,  which  mainly  dealt,  as  you 
may  recall,  upon  Southeast  Asia. 

I  feel  that  all  of  these  are  useful  ways 
to  Inform  the  American  people.  I  think  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  see  the 
President  and  to  hear  his  views  directly,  and 
not  to  see  him  only  through  the  press.  And 
I  think  any  member  of  the  prees  would 
agree  with  that. 

However,  I  would  certainly  be  open  to  sug- 
gestions from  members  of  the  press  as  to  how 
we  could  make  better  use  of  news  confer- 
ences without  dominating  the  television  too 
much.  Because  I  would  recall  to  you  that  one 
network  early  this  summer  decided  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  opposition  to  the 
President's  policy — opponents  to  the  Presi- 
dent's policy — equal  time  because  he  was  on 
television  too  mnch. 

And.  so.  consequently,  the  Wlevlsed  press 
conference,  perhaps,  should  be  limited.  Per- 
haps we  need  more  conferences  In  the  oSlce. 
perhaps  more  one-on-one.  perhaps  more — 
someone  suggested  a  television  conference 
which.  Instead  of  the  anchor  men,  we  have 
three  ot  tlie  top  columnists.  But  you  make 
the  vote.  I  won't  select  It. 

s.  TKOOPS  roa  cakbodu 
Q.  Mr.  President.  Secretary  Rogers  assured 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commltt«e  to- 
day that  there  is  no  present  intention  of 
ever  using  American  ground  forces  in  Cam- 
bodia. Can  you  foresee  any  circumstances 
whatever  under  which  we  would  use  ground 
troops  In  Cambodia?  A.  None  whatever. 

10.  SCONOSCIC  POLICT 

Q  With  unemployment  and  Inflation  ris- 
ing, do  you  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  your 


beginning  to  recede — the  rate  of  inflation. 
Second,  we  are  now  moving  into  tlie  second 
half  of  our  plan  of  expanding  our  fiscal  pol- 
icy and  that,  togetJber  with  an  expanded 
monetary  supply,  we  believe  will  move  the 
economy  up. 

I  should  point  out.  too.  that  when  we 
speak  of  the  problem  we  have  to  keep  it  in 
c-'niexi.  It  B  interesting  to  note  that  the  un- 
employment for  this  year  will  come  out  at 
4.9  per  cent.  When  we  look  at  that  figure,  a 
rate  of  4.9  per  cent,  we  see  that  that  Is  lower 
than  any  peacetime  year  In  the  slxOes.  In 
lOtfO.  1961.  1963,  1963.  1064.  unemployment 
was  always  over  5  per  cent. 

Now.  In  answering  the  quesUon  that  way, 
I  want  to  say  I'm  not  satisfied  that  that  Is  as 
good  as  we  can  do.  I  believe  that  we  can  have 
a  lower  rate  ot  unemployment  than  6  per 
cent  without  war.  which  is  the  only  time  we 
had  a  lower  rate  of  unemployment  with- 
out— in  the  sixties — was  at  a  time  that  ws 
had  It  with  war.  That  Is  our  goal.  I  think  we 
can  achieve  it. 

11.  INTCcaATlON  IN  BonaiMG 
Q.    Mr.    Prealdent,    concerning    Governor 
Romney's  plan,  to  what  extent  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government  use  its  leverage  to  promote 
racial  integration  in  suburban  housing? 

A.  Only  to  the  extent  that  the  law  re- 
quires. In  two  cases,  as  a  result  of  acts  passed 
by  the  Congress,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment not  provide  aid  to  bousing  or  to  urban 
r«new&l  where  a  community  has  a  policy  of 
discrimination  and  has  taken  no  steps  to 
remove  it. 

On  the  other  band,  I  can  assure  that  It  la 
not  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  use  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  or  Federal 
funds  in  any  other  way.  In  ways  not  required 
by  the  law.  for  forced  integration  of  the 
suburbs.  I  beUeve  that  forced  integration  in 
the  suburbs  is  not  in  the  national  Interest. 


13.   BIGHTS   OF   DKmnuiNTS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  at  a  previous  news  con- 
ference you  said  that  what  happened  at 
Mylal  was  a  massacre  On  another  occasion, 
you  said  that  Charles  Manson  is  guilty.  On 
another  occasion  you  mentioned  Angela 
Davis  by  name  and  then  said  that  those  re- 
^onalble  for  such  acts  of  terror  will  be 
brought  to  Justice.  My  question  concerns 
the  problem  of  pretrial  publicity  and  the 
fact  that  It  could  Jeopardise  a  defendant's 
righw  at  a  trial.  How  do  you  reconcile  your 
comments  with  your  stAtus  as  a  lawyer? 

A.  I  think  that's  a  legitimate  criticism.  I 
think  sometimes  we  lawyers,  even  like  doc- 
tors who  try  to  prescribe  for  themselves,  may 
make  mistakes.  And  I  think  th&t  kind  of 
comment  probably  is  unjustified. 

Let's  go  to  the  left  now.  Mr.  Warren. 

13.   VIXW  ON  CLBCnON  ISSTXS 

Q.  Mr.  President.  In  retrospect,  do  you 
think  that  the  Republican  emphasis  on  the 
law-and-order  issue  paid  dividends,  and  in 
the  future,  looking  to  "72.  what  do  you  think 
WlU  be  the  big  issue  then? 

A-  Mr.  Warren,  I  really  expected  a  lot  more 
questions  on  the  1970  elections  than  we've 
had  tonight.  But  let  me  answer  that  one  by 
saying,  first,  that  I  feel  that  it  is  my  respon- 
sibility as  President  to  do  everything  that  I 
can  to  work  for  the  election  of  men  who  will 
help  support  me  in  keeping  the  pledges  tliat 
I  made  to  the  American  people  when  I  ran 
for  President. 

I  did  everything  that  I  could  In  1970,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  to  meet  that  r«q>on£l- 
blllty.  And  after  the  election  I  commented 
upon  the  election  and  gave  my  views  on  It. 
views  which  differed  from  some  ot  those  here 
in  this  room. 

Having  done  that,  however.  It  is  now  my 
responslbllltv,    now    that    the    people    have 


economirpoucles  have  not  worked,  and  do  spoken,  towork  with  those  men  and  those 

TOU  plan  aSy  quick  changes?  women  elected  by  the  people  In  1»TO.  And  I 

A  IbeUeTOOurecononSTpoUclesarework-  can  only  hope  that,  In  the  year  19T1.  Demo- 

ln^Pu!J^'JJw^c«aSlofltt^lnfl.ttOIl.Itl.  crats  and  Republicans  will  work  with  the 
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Prasldent  in  «  policy  to  bring  »n  eni  to  the 
WW.  in  bringing  our  economy  «he«d.  In  hoio- 
ing  down  Inflnuon.  In  moving  on  such  great 
DTogrims  u  the  health  program,  which  will 
be  one  ot  the  highest  priority  programs  I 
will  submit. 

14.   TnOD-PULTr   CaNDIDSTKS 

Q  Mr  President,  to  follow  up  on  the  1970 
campaign,  in  light  of  what  ha.i  g^wjOly 
been  considered  to  be  purging  Seflltor 
OoodeU  of  New  York.  It  Is  likely  that  you 
and  the  Adminlstrauon  will  support  third- 
party  candidates  In  other  states  against  Re- 
publican nominees  who  may  disagree  with 
some  major  points  of  your  policies?  A.  Under 
DO  circumstances. 

is.  C0NStJl,TAT10M  ON  SONTAT 

Q.  Mr.  President,  on  related  matters  Involv- 
ing the  Congress,  youve  been  charged  re- 
pMtedly  that  vou  do  not  coniiult  enough 
wRh  members  ot  Congrea  and  the  most  re- 
cent example  was  the  raid  on  Sontay.  Wonder 
If  you  might  speclficall.v  answer  the  charge  as 
to  why  you  did  not  consult  the  members  of 
Congress  as  the  raid  was  occurring  or  Im- 
mediately thereafter,  when  aU  the  men  were 
■afe? 

A  The  reason  that  we  did  not  consult  with 
the  members  ot  Congress  as  the  raid  was  oc- 
cttmng  or  before  It  was.  -of  course,  because 
of  the  high  nsk  mvolved  ot  the  men  who 
were  paniclpaang. 

And  as  far  as  the  information  was  con- 
cerned afterwards,  there  was  a  period  of  time 
in  which  It  was  tell  that  the  full  Information 
■bould  be  given  to  the  countrii-  at  a  later 
time.  _, 

I  believe  that  when  we  look  at  the  record 
here  all  of  the  Information  with  regard  to  the 
raid  has  been  completely  put  out— there's 
been  no  attempt  to  withhold  anything.  It 
was  a  very  brave  attempt.  Im  very  proud  of 
the  men  who  participated  m  It.  :  regret  that 
It  did  not  succeed.  But  I  think  that  it  gave 
hope  to  the  men  who  were  there,  and  I  think 
It  also  gave  a  great  deal  of  hope  to  their  wives 
who  were  here 
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IS.  wack-palcE  ctnncUKES 
Q  Ur  President,  back  to  the  economy  for 
a  moment.  At  your  Brst  news  conference,  you 
ruled  out  eihortlng.  to  use  your  words,  labor 
and  management  to  foUow  certain  guldellnee. 
saving  that  they  would  follow  their  organU»- 
tlons  desire  In  any  case  Now.  since  then, 
youve  taken  aome  small  steps  toward  bring- 
ing Presidential  Influence  to  bear  on  wages 
and  prices  through  the  Inflation  alert  and 
the  steps  vou  took  the  other  night  In  your 
NAM  sp««:h.  In  the  light  of  that,  do  you 
consider  your  Initial  remarks  about  wage- 
price  guldellnea  a  mistake  In  controUlng  In- 
flation? 

A  Mr  Llaagor.  I  consider  that  at  the  time 
I  made  the  flrst  statement  it  would  not  have 
been  proper  for  me.  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  urge  labor  and  management 
to  restrain  their  price  Increases  and  their 
wage  demands  at  a  time  that  Oovernment 
was  the  major  culprit  In  contributing  to  in- 
flation But.  now  that  Oovernment  has  done 
Its  part  in  holding  down  the  budget,  and  a 
restricted  monetary  policy,  now  it  Is  time  for 
labor  and  management  to  quit  betting  on  In- 
flation and  to  start  help  flghtlng  InflaUon.  I 
think  It's  a  question  of  tlmellneas. 

n,  Bovirr  aoLE  in  cAataaaAH 

Q  Mr  President,  do  you  think  that  United 

States  security  la  threatened  at  all  by  Soviet 

mUllary  activity  m  the  Caribbean.  Including 

the  aubtnartne  baae  In  Cuba?  A.  No.  I  do  not. 

It.    VS-    POUCT   IN   MTDEAST 

a  Mr  President.  Sir.  does  It  remain  United 
States  policy  in  the  Middle  East  that  Israel 
must  withdraw  from  all  occupied  Arab  terri- 
tories, eiceptmg  what  Secretary  Sogers  called 
any  substantial  alterations? 

A.  Well,  the  policy  u  based  basically  on  the 


■87  U  N   resolution   Now.  that's  a  matter  tor 
negotiation,  and  to  be  more  precise  than  that 
I  do  not  think  would  be  helpful  st  this  time. 
I  would  only  say  that  the  cease-flre  should 
continue,  that  I  trust  that  we  get  the  legis- 
lation  through   for   the   supplemental— not 
only  there  but  tor  Southeast  Asia— so  that 
we  can  keep  the  balance  of  power  In  that 
part  ol  the  world  so  that  the  parties  Involved 
on  both  sides  will  be  willing  to  negotiate,  and 
that  eventually  they  start  talking. 
IS.  USD  roa  cambodia 
Q.  Mr.  President,  how  do  you  plan  to  keep 
your  quarter-bllllon-doUar   aid  program  for 
Cambodia  from  escalating  Into  a  guarantee 
of  survival  ot  the  Cambodian  Oovernment? 
A.  The  quarter-bllllon-doUar  aid  program 
for  Cambodia  Is  In  my  opinion  probably  the 
beat  Investment  In  foreign  assistance  that  the 
United  stales  has  made  in  my  political  life- 
time. The  Cambodians,  a  people  seven  mil- 
lion only,   neutralist  previously,   untrained, 
are  tying  down  40,000  trained  North  Vietnam- 
ese   regulars.    It    those    North    Vietnamese 
weren't  In  Cambodia,  they'd  be  over  killing 
Americans.  That  investment  of  WSO-mllllon 
In  small  arms  and  aid  to  Cambodia,  so  that 
they  can  defend  themselves  against  a  foreign 
aggressor — this  U  no  civil  war.  there's  no  as- 
pects ot  a  civil  war — the  dollars  we  sent  to 
Cambodia  save  American  lives  and  enables  us 
to  bring  Americans  home.  And  I  only  hope 
the  Congress  approves  It. 

aO,    POSITION   ON    TBADE    BILt- 

Q.  You  said  In  July  that  you  would  veto 
any  trade  bill  that  came  to  you  that  went 
beyond  what  you  yourself  had  asked  tor  In 
the  way  ot  quotas— Import  quotas— and  you 
would  ask  only  for  taxing  Import  quotas.  Is 
that  still  your  position  now? 

A.  I  stated  my  position  on  the  trade  bill, 
as  you  may  recall.  In  a  letter  to  the  Senate 
leadership.  1  believe  that  the  kind  ot  a  bill 
that  we  should  have  Is  one  that  la  limited  to 
textile  quotas.  I  t>elleve  that  the  addition  of 
shoes,  for  example,  or  a  basket  clause  which 
might  require  the  addition  of  other  Items 
would  lose  us  more  Jobs  than  it  would  save, 
while  the  textile  quotas  will  save  Jobs  and  In- 
sofar as  any  actions  we  have  with  the  Jap- 
anese win  not  do  so  That's  the  reason  for 
my  position 


31.  BXpoar  ON  cAMPtra  uNaesT 
Q,  Mr.  President,  the  Scranton  Commis- 
sion on  campus  unrest  was  mentioned  ear- 
lier, and  that  report  was  turned  In  quite  some 
long  time  ago  and  we  haven't  had  your  de- 
scription of  It.  although  I  think  Vice  Presi- 
dent Agnew  has  called  It  pablum  for  per- 
missiveness. How  do  you  describe  It? 

A.  Well.  I've  read  It.  and  It's  certainly  not 
pablum.  Of  course,  they  didn't  have  pablum 
when  I  was  a  baby,  so  I  wouldn't  know  what 
It  tasted  like,  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  read 
the  Scranton  Committee  report.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  Oovemor  Scranton.  In  fact,  the  letter 
went  off  last  night  or  early  this  morning,  and 
It  win  be  released  as  soon  as  he  Informs  Mr. 
Zlegler  that  he  has  received  It.  and  that  states 
my  views  In  detail  on  the  report. 

33.  T73.-SOVirT  BCLATIONS 

Q.  Mr.  President,  are  you  concerned.  Mr. 
President,  there  may  be  any  aerlous  deteriora- 
tion In  United  States-Soviet  relations  as  re- 
flected In  the  progress  on  SALT  talks.  Big 
your  Berlin  talks  this  week? 

A.  I'd  noted  the  speculaUon  to  the  effect 
that  tJnlted  Statea-Sovlet  relations,  some- 
times theyYe  warmer  and  sometimes  they're 
cooler.  I  would  only  suggest  that  United 
States-Soviet  relation  are  going  to  continue 
to  be  difficult,  but  the  significant  thlhK  Is 
that  we  are  negotiating  and  not  confronting 
We're  talking  at  SALT  We're  very  tar  apart 
because  our  vital  miereets  are  involved,  but 
we  are  lalkmg  And  our  vital  Interests— the 
Interesu  ot  both  the  Soviet  Onion  and  the 
United  St»t«»— require  tHat  we  have  some 


limitation  on  arms,  both  because  of  the  cost 
and  because  of  the  danger  ot  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation. 

And  so  It  Is  with  Berlin  and  so  It  Is  with 
the  Mideast  I'm  not  suggesting  that  we're 
going  to  find  easy  agreement,  because  we  are 
two  great  powers  that  are  going  to  continue 
It  be  competitive  tor  our  llletune.  But  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  continue  on  the  path  of 
negotiation,  and  In  my  long  talk  with  Mr. 
Oiomyko  I  think  there  are  some  other  areas 
where  we  can  negotiate. 

33.  OMt-TiaM  PlkStDINCT 

Q  Mr.  President,  would  you  comment  on 
the  emergence  ot  Democratic  aspirants  lor 
the  Prealdency  In  72  and  speculation  that 
you  might  be  o  one-term  President? 

A.  I  think  111  let  them  speculate  about  the 
one-term  Presidency. 

24.   POLICY  TOWAaO  CHINA 

Q  Mr.  President,  since  the  United  Nations 
vote  on  China,  have  you  found  It  expedient 
tor  the  United  States  to  review  our  policy 
towards  mainland  China? 

A  No.  our  policy  wouldn't  be  hosed  on 
expediency.  It  would  be  based  on  principle. 
We  have  no  plans  to  change  our  policy  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  NttUons  at  this  time.  However,  we 
are  going  to  continue  the  InlUaOve  that  I 
had  begun— an  Initiative  of  relaxing  trade 
reatrlctlons  and  travel  restrictions  and  at- 
umptlng  to  open  channels  ot  communica- 
tion with  Communist  China,  having  m  mind 
the  tact  that  looking  long  toward  the  tuture 
we  must  have  some  communication  and 
eventuaUy  relations  'with  Communist  China. 

3S.  PBOBLEM  OP  DETECTORS 

Q  could  you  tell  us  your  personal  view 
on  the  detector  problems  ot  this  Lithuanian 
who  was  beaten  on  the  Coast  Ouard  cutter? 

A  Well  as  I  have  already  Indicated.  I 
was  03  an  American,  outraged  and  shocked 
that  this  could  happen  I  regret  that  the  pro- 
cedures, the  Coast  Guard  Informing  the 
White  House,  were  not  adequate  to  bring  the 
matter  to  my  attention.  I  can  aastire  you  it 
will  never  happen  again.  ,_-.„._ 

The  United  States  ot  America  for  190  years 
has  had  a  proud  tradition  of  providing  op- 
portunities tor  refugees.  And  guaranteeing 
their  safety.  And  we  are  going  to  meet  that 
tradition. 


3S.  SATE  or  PtnXOUT  IN   ASIA 

Q  Mr  President,  you  mentioned  several 
Omes  tonight  when  we  bring  the  ""to  a 
close  Is  the  war  going  to  be  over  by  1972.  for 
example?  How  many  Americans  are  going 
to  be  In  Vietnam  by  '72? 

A  I  am  not  going  to  Indicate  the  rate  of 
withdrawal  ot  AmenoMs  as  long  a«  we  are 
sUU  negouating  in  Paris  Indicating  the  rate 
of  withdrawal,  Indicating  when  the  Vlet- 
namliAtlon  program  wHl  be  concluded  would 
completely  destroy  any  reason  to  continue 
the  Paris  negotiations  The  Paris  negoUaUons 
have  not  produced  results  We  do  not  have 
rrreat  hopes  for  them  at  this  time.  But  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  try  In  that  line,  and  aa 
long  as  we're  negotiating  there.  I  m  not  going 
to  indicate  a  withdrawal  schedule. 

37.   DISSENT   IN    ADM INISIKATION 

Q  Mr  President  In  the  light  of  the  flring 
of  secretary  HIckel  and  the  Ooodell  case, 
could  you  tell  us  how  much  dissent  you  will 
tolerate  In  your  Administration  and  m  the 
Republican  Party? 

A  I  have  always  felt  that  It  was  very  Im- 
portant lor  a  party  that  was  basically  a  mi- 
nority party  to  be  as  united  as  It  possibly 
could  be  particularly  as  we  go  Into  .^  nat'onol 
election  And  I  con  only  lay  ns  I  Implied 
rather  strongly  In  answer  to  on  earlier  ques- 
tion that  I  personolly  expect  to  support  all 
of  those  Republicans  who  may  be  running  (or 
the  United  SUtes  Senate  In  1972.  1'  they 
want  my  support.  And  some  ot  them  are  as 
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you   know  members  of  what  Is  cUled   the  JOHN  PBTTKimCH-BEST  AMATEtm  „|^^^y'^»S.Ti:''Sa';;i,Srsem'S'^'^ 

Liberal  wing  of  the  party.  But  they  »re  «e-  FREE  SKATtR  competmon.   Is  now   heir  to   the   American 

publicans.  We  welcome  them.  We  want  them.  MANSFIELD    Mr   President,  Vic-  title.  Fellow  team  member  Tim  Wood  has 

We  need  both.  ,»„ V,r  hiah  a/~hlevement  In  any  form  ol  reUred  to  the  professional  ranks,  vacating 

Q.  Mr.  President,  do  you  feel,  do  you  feel  '"'^  or  high  MWevement  m  any  'onn  oi  American  and  world  crowns. 

that  you  could  approve  the  .  .  .  sporU  a  i  goal  many  strive  for  out  lew  . .^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ ..  ^^  .cknowledges. 

A.  He  was  up  flrst.  achieve.  As  a  Representative  or  a  isena-  j,j  ^n^  ,^  coach.  Arthur  Bourke.  know  that 

IB  TXADE  anj.  AND  JAPAN  tor,  it  Is  alwsys  an  honor  to  have  one  ol  ^,  ^^^  p,.„  ,t  ;,„,  jecond  in  flgurea  m 

ir^'^^^'^Al:^,  ^^t*^  «     ^  .ohn  *^f  a  ^t^-f -;  °-\^;^,'     -«- rasnrSst'aSrteu^  f^ skater  In 

^rJ^isTlnrn^adTin-thr^iTu'e-uS^-^  Z%^Vl^^^'u.^tl  ^Z^T^l  ^-^Z!^--  ^-V^^^t^i.^^:^ 

iheJopanese?  in  the  recent  Olympics.  He  is  consiaerea  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^y  deflcit  wtth  a 

A.  Some  progreea  is  being  made.  It  Is  not  ^j  be  the  1971  challenger  for  the  U.8.  superlative  tree-skating  program. 

as  hopeless  today  as  It  was  yesterday,  for  ex-  national  senior  men's  competition  and  is  John,  or  Misha  the  responds  to  both  and 

ample,    but    I'm    not    satisfled    with    the  jjjjgjy  to  be  in  a  good  position  for  the  calls  It  an  even  draw  as  to  which  he  prefers), 

progress.  Olympic  gold  medal  in  Japan  in  1972.  has  been  a  "charger-  In  flguro  skating  com- 

As  lar  as  the  forum  Is  concerned.  I  do  not  "JJ"  ^    J"                ,     -on^idered  to  be  the  petition.  The  US.  Junior  Champion  In  I9M. 

want  to  say  what  I  wUl  do  about  the  bill  ^'!/?.""«  "".f "    „  .k^Hns  competiUon  ^e  placed  eth  In  the  1968  Olympics,  his  flrst 

as  long  as  It  Is  still  before  the  Senate.  I  have  finest  free  "ylist  In  sKatIng  compeiiuon^  international  competiuon.   and  6th   m  the 

indicated  clearly  the  kind  ot  a  bill  I  want,         John  Petkevich  is  a  young  Montanan  ,^^  ,^  ^^,^  Championships. 

It  should  be  limited  to  the  textile  quotas.  It  with  a  definite  set  of  goals — social,  cul-  ^^^  ^,   man  vault  three  acknowledged 

should  be  limited  also  In  terms  of  the  basket  tural.  and  athletic — In  mind.  While  high  European  skaters  In  order  to  claim  the  world 

clause  and  the  other  Items  because  I  em-  achievement  as  an  amateur  skater  is  of  utle  left  vacant  by  Tim  Wood's  retirement. 

phaslze  this  point:  the  key  question  la  Jobs.         rf^.  importance  at  the  present  time,  he  In   skoUng.  where  an  established  winner 

and  it's  all  weu  and  good  to  apply  a  quota  ^  igo^mg  to  the  future  when  he  plans  Is  seldom  dethroned,  the  1971  World  Chm- 

that's  KOlng  to  save  lobs  In  America,  but  It  '^  looamg     .v.  _.^i™i  r.,.«f».clnn    H*  Is  plonshlps  in  Lyons.  Prance,  next  Februan'. 

?o^n'tdie  sense  'n  It's  going  to  cost  us  a  <:"« "^  !" '^^^f '^^?'"^'°'iere*ty  '^"  "^""^  I'^nnln,  who  U  to  be  the  next 

more  Job.  In  America  because  of  cutting  now  a  student  at  Harvard  Uruversitj .  q^^^^^  champion. 

down  the  exDorU  that  we  make  abroad.  He  is  receivmg  more  and  more  national  ^he  Oold  Medal  in  the  mens  Olympic  flg- 

*^                 _„,,„  recognition  and  the  December  9  issue  of  ure  skating  event  has  long  been  an  American 

ct.osiMa  STATEMENT  ^^^  Christian  Science  Monitor  carries  a  specialty,  since  World  War  n  the  United 

I  guess  Mr  Cormier  says  that  a  all  we  nave.  ,     ,           ^       which  I  think  f.'lll   be  of  States  has  won  the  men's  title  four  out  of 

I  wut  10  say  In  conclusion  that  Mrs.  Nixon  featmt!  ™^  '!"''="  _^™*  ,,x  times  (Dick  Button  twice,  and  the  two 

told  me  I  had  to  make  the  last  statement  inWrestto  my  ^°"«*f?;*f '  ^„,    „„.  „„„  Jenkins    brothers.    Hayes    and   David,    once 

toSght.  I  understand  I  am  to  Invite  all  the         Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  COT-  ■'^^!^^  ^^  ^^  wJod  was  narrowly  edged 

members  of  the  White  House  press  corpe  and  sent  that  the  feature  enutlea    on  mvis-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^.^^.^  ^^  Austrian  Wolfgang 

your  families  to  the  annual  Christmas  party  ible  Skyhooks"  be  printed  at  this  point  sjijwartE. 

on  the  23d  of  December,  and  she  saya  there's  [j,  y,g  Conobkssional  Record.  Petkevich  Is  acknowledged  by  skatmg  ex- 
some  new  lights  that  all  the  chUdren  will  There  being  no  objection,  the  article  perts  as  the  United  states'  best  hope  tor  a 
like  to  tee.  Thank  you.  „as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord.  "skating  Gold "  In  the  1972  Olympics.  But 

follows-  this  year's  competitive  season  holds  the  key 

E*"™"  »                                             IOUOV.O.             „_,„„„_,        p__i„cn'a  "  """  t"u™Pb- 

TaoopsiNVnmiAM  °^       Invkibli:      Sktbookb  -  Pri««CH8  ^he  dally  schedule  this  Harvard  University 

Taoops  IN  viriN  m                                tiupii-Revoi.ution  Leap  Mat  CaaaT  Him  ^neres  to  attests  the  Importance  ot 

JANtJAST    31.    196.  jo    TOP    SKATINO    HONORS  j„j   ^  j^^  ^^j^^  „^„, 

Vietnam  (authorlaed)   649.500   (all  reduc-  (By  Monty  Hoytl  up  at  6:15  most  mornings,  he  manages  two 

lions   from  authorlEed) :  boston. — Melodic  atralns  of  Bachmanm-  hours  of  training  on  school  figures  at  Har- 

Army       ---  3*0.000  ^^.^  Second  Piano  Concerto  begin  to  flU  the  yard's  Watson  rink  before  breakfast.  He  fits 

Navy   (plus  Coast  Ouard)    35.000  arjn»   Almost  Instinctively,  the  young,  pig-  m  an  hour  of  free  skating  workouts  before 

Air   Force   - — 6«.000  tailed  heads  of  budding  Peggy  Flemings  and  rushing  off  to  dasaes  at  10. 

Marines       81.000  their  gangly-legged  male  coimterparts  stride  q^  ^^y^  tie  has  biology  labs,  lunch  usually 

— Z~T^  swiftly  to  the  barriers.  What  moments  l>e-  comes  from  one  of  the  handy  vending  ma- 

Total   "*•  °*'''  fore  was  a  rushing,  whirring  mass  ot  eierds-  cmnes  nearby.  On  "nonlab"  days  he  usually 

Offshore'  Ing  bodies,  becomes  a  hushed,  almost  rever-  flnds  10  minutes  In  the  afternoon  to  "goof 

Naw    inlus  Co«lt  Ouard)    35.000  ent  group  ot  youngaters  at  the  musical  cue.  „ound "    at    Harvard's    EUlot    House   before 

^I^^i.nrt        ^^     Vfua™,                    ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  trained  on  a  solitary  figure  per-  heading  off  to  the  Skating  Club  ol  Boston 

maiiano     forming  on  center  Ice.  for  three  more  hours  ot  practice.  Then  It's 

otciMBEa  s.  i»TO  g^j^    masterful  strokes  cover  the  Ice  sur-  ,  ute  dinner  and  study  until  11:30  pjn. 

Vietnam:                                                  ogaooo  face  m  a  lew  glides  building  momentum  for  "nils  spartan  achedule  leaves  Utile  time  tor 

Army       k'"^^ irim  a  breathtaking  triple-revolution  Jump.  The  ^tras  tor  this  dean's  list   student.  But  In 

Navy    (plus  Coast  OuirO)    lo'ioo  onlookers  gasp  with  approval    then  applaud.  u,e  spring  he  varies  his  routine  with  tennis; 

Air  Force   asano  The  concerto  reaches  a  Blower  them*  mo-  „a  this  faU.  In  what  he  laughingly  caUa  his 

Marines       .    ^jw  mentarlly;  the  outline  on  the  Ice  Is  accented  ■spuce  time"  he  has  taken  up  reading  the 

949  700  bv  dramatic,  sweeping  gestures  of  the  arms,  ancient  phUosophers  and  aome  of  the  llter- 

■Total       --  «»,  oiniplementlng  the  movements  of  the  blond.  ^^  greau  "from  lilllton  onward." 

Southeast  Asia;  tousled  head.  Coming  out  of  a  dlnylng  apln.  q^   special    occasions   like    the   Barrard- 

Off  Shore  (18,500  Navy,  600  Coast  the   figure   moves   quickly,  effortlessly   into  Yale  game.  "I  don't  skate  at  all."  John  ad- 

Ouard)      19.100  the  buildup  for  another  daring  leap,  hanging  ^^^^    ^tt,  „„„  than  the  usual  touch  of 

Thailand    38.400  suspended  In  the  air  as  U  by  Invisible  sky-  ,cj,ool  spirit.  "I  dont  even  think  about  the 

hooks.  Then,  landing  gracefully  on  a  single  j^j^    ^^(j_  of  course,  there  are  no  classes." 

^■^^^^^— ^^  blade-edge,  the  razor-thin  support  iNstween  Muting  about  the  tuture.  John  has  already 

superb  accomplishment  and  crashing  disss-  omimed  a  career  In  the  medical  protesalon 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS  ter.  the  single  skater  conUnues  hit  routme  j^^  himself   He  readllv  announces  that  1972 

Mr   Bvnn  of  Vinrlnla    Mr   President  ">  •  "«"  °'  'ot^'o*"  maneuvers,  perfectly  at  ^j  ^e  hU  last  year  in  competition— win. 

Mr.  BYRX)  of  Vlrgima.  Mr   rreaaeut,  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  musical  accompaniment.  i        „  j„o, 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  j^^^  ^^^^^  petkevich.  "^  -one  can  only  go  around  In  circles  for  ao 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  cleifc  p^r  several  years  now.  he  has  bedaiEled  laagr  he  says,  his  face  breaking  Into  a  ready 

will  call  the  roll.  Judges  and  specwtors  everywhere  with  his  ,niUe. 

The  assistant    legislative    clerk    pro-  paul  Bunyan-slied  leaps.  Rubbing  shoulders  ^^-^^^^—^ 

ceededtocaUtheroU.           ^      ,^     ^     ^  V^,^'^, '^ r^^S'^^^T^^:  ^^^,  TOY  SAFCTY 

Mr.    M>^8F1EU3.   Mr.    Pr«ldent.   I  -^}J'^^  ^  ,^.,f,  programs  have  ^   President,  if  anyone 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  ,^     ,^^„^  ^ao  much  tor  him  to  master.  '?i',,„^h.»r ihP^^ii^itv  of  ^vine 

the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded.  And  his  compulsory  school  flguroi  (count-  ^ad  ever  doubter  the  t^ece^iW  of  Mving 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without  ing  tor  50  pefUnt  ot  the  scop,  m  a  Stating  a  Toy  Safety  and  CWldProlecUMi  Act 

objwttol.  It  is  so  ordered.  coLpeUUon)  have  been  noUWy  w«k.  which  Congress  passed  more  than  a  year 
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ago  that  doubt  should  have  been  alle- 
%Tated  by  action  taken  yesterday  In  a 
Federal  courtroom  here  in  Washington. 
Nine  lovs  found  to  be  dangerous  after 
testing  bv  a  very  reputable,  national  con- 
sumer organization  were  left  on  the  mar- 
ket because,  although  they  were  danger- 
ous, they  were  not  dangerous  enough  for 
immediate  removal. 

It  was  argued  during  the  hearings 
which  I  conducted  on  the  toy  safety  biU 
that  no  such  legislation  was  necessary, 
but  rather  the  toy  manufacturers  should 
be  left  to  adopt  their  own  voluntary 
safety  code. 

Congress  in  its  wisdom  thought  oiner- 
enlly.  and  the  bill  was  passed  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

We  are  still  waiting  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  implement  the  bill,  and  Senator  Mao- 
misoN  and  I  have  expressed  concern  that 
the  implemeniaUon  of  the  biU  may  not 
be  as  strict  as  was  Intended  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Sharing  the  concern  of  Senator  mao- 
NtjsoN  and  myself,  the  Consumers  Union 
undertook  its  own  study  of  various  toys 
on  the  market,  and  found  nine  such  Items 
to  be  hazardous.  They  asked  the  Federal 
court  in  Washington  to  issue  an  Injunc- 
tion against  the  sale  of  the  nme  toys.  All 
of  this  is  action  which  should  have  boen 
done  by  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  directed  by  the 
legislation. 

The  Idea  that  the  industrj-  could  be 
relied  upon  to  police  the  safety  of  its  own 
products  was  shattered  by  the  legal  steps 
taken  to  flght  the  injunction.  Consumers 
Union  had  listed  such  items  as  a  cap  gun 
which  makes  more  noise  than  a  Jack- 
hammer,  and  is  dangerous  to  a  person's 
ears.  They  had  listed  a  casting  set  which 
heats  to  700  degrees. 

I  do  not  feel  it  is  to  the  toy  manufac- 
turers credit  that  they  argued  against 
the  injunction  when  their  only  plea  was 
that  their  toys  were  not  dangerous 
enough  to  warrant  immediate  removal 
from  the  market.  Nor  do  I  find  it  to  the 
court's  credit  that  it  agreed  with  that 
argument. 

It  Is  still  possible  for  these  toys  to  be 
removed  from  sale  following  another 
hearing  by  HEW.  if  the  Department  car- 
ries out  full  implemenution  of  the  Toy 
Safety  and  Child  Protection  Act. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  sponsor  of  the 
act  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear  that  I 
will  continue  to  press  for  rapid  and  thor- 
ough implementation  of  this  law  by  the 
Secretarv-  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, and  that  oversight  hearings  will  be 
scheduled  early  next  year  toidiscuss  the 
matter,  if  such  implementation  is  not 
forthcoming.  / 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO  11 
A.M.  MONDAY.  DECEMBER  14,   1910 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  It  stand 
in  adjournment  until  11  a.m.  on  Monday 
next.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  PERCY  ON  MONDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conient  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Young) 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  IlUnols 
(Mr.  Piacvi  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  20  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  8YRD  of  West  Vlrglnl*.  from  the 
CommittM  on  Appropriations,  with  amend- 
ments: 

H  R.  19928.  An  act  making  supplemental 
appropriations  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  tor  other  ptirpo«a  iRept. 
Ko.   91-14301 . 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  with  amendmenu: 

BB  17550.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  Increases  In  bene- 
fits, to  improve  computation  methods,  and 
to  raise  the  earnings  base  under  the  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  dlsabUlty  Insurance  sys- 
tem, to  make  Improvemenu  In  the  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  maternal  and  chUd 
health  programs  with  emphasis  upon  im- 
provemenu in  the  operating  effectiveness 
of  such  programs,  and  tor  other  purpose* 
(Rept.  No.  91-U3II.  together  with  separate 
and  individual  views. 


ORDER     FOR     PERIOD     FOR     THE 
TR.ANSACTION         OF         ROUTINE 
MORNXNG  BUSINESS  ON  MONDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois   <Mr.  Psrcyi    on  Monday  next 
there  be  a  morning  hour  for  the  conduct 
of  morning  business  with  a  time  limlU- 
tion  of  3  minutes  atuched  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE   REPORT  OF 
A   COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nomination  was 
submitted : 

Bv  Mr.  BTBD  of  West  VlrglnU: 

UJUls  Patrick  Gray  m.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ON  CONSIDERA- 
TION OP  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  again 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate.  It  Is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  caU  up 
on  Monday  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
morning  business,  if  not  before,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill,  which  will 
be  the  last  appropriation  measure  to  be 
considered  this  year  on  its  basis  alone 
and  not  on  a  conference  basis. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  t)e  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


BILL   INTRODUCED 
A  bill  was  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  lime,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLER: 
a.  4581.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Theresa 
Dully    Wilson;    to   the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT  OP  SECTION  402  OP 
THE  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DE- 
VELOPMENT AND  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1954— AMENDMENT 

AMCNDMCNT     NO.     1  OSS 

Mr.  MOSS  submitted  an  amendment, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  iH.R.  14169)  to  amend  section  402 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended. 
In  order  to  remove  certain  restrictions 
against  domestic  wine  imder  title  I  of 
such  act,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
■•.ill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmotis  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  AN 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mclwmmi)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  following  letUr,  which  was 
referred  as  indicated: 

Repobt  or  PiDia*!.  TaAOt  Commission 
A  letter  from  the  ChaU-man.  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  of  the  Commission  covering  its  ac- 
complishments during  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30.  1969  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  December  11.  1970,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  703.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Arthur 
Jerome  OUnger.  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
hu  lather.  George  Henry  dinger,  and  George 
Henry  OUnger.  Individually. 

3. 1366.  An  act  to  release  the  conditions 
In  a  deed  vflth  respect  to  a  certain  portion 
of  the  land  heretofore  conveyed  by  the 
United  Statee  to  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Corporation. 

NOTICE  ON  A  NOMINATION  PEND- 
ING  BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  following  nomination  has  been 
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referred  to  and  is  now  pending  before     »:rat°fhe""ve«ronr^  ""*  •"■"""  """ 

He  would  have  tjeen  the  last  to  asstune  the 
credit,  and  In  fact  many  influential  figures 
of  the  community  were  vitally  instrumental 
In  renewing  the  downtown  area. 

But  Ray  Tucker  was  a  driving,  determined 
factor  in  reshaping  hu  city's  facade  to  mod- 


the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

Frederick  M.  Coleman,  of  Ohio,  to  be 
US.  attorney  for  the  northern  district 
of  Ohio  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice 
Robert  B.  Krupansky.  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the     .     _ 

Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  ern  new  beauty.  He  was  In  the  forefront  of 
nersons  interested  in  this  nomination  to  every  move  to  redevelop  the  city  grown  down 
g  Zh^u5lJ^^ue^hj^»riU„.^  at  ^.  h.K  f.t  --.^  -  -«- 

before  Thursday.  December  I?.  1970.  any  ^^  ^^  engineer  in  one  of  the  biggest 
representotlons  or  objections  tney  may  benefactioiia  this  city  of  -diurnal  night- 
wish   to  present   concerning   "^^^^°^'^     had  long  auflered.  He  was  the  father  of  the 

smoke  abatement  law  that  rid  the  commu- 
nity of  s  sooty  plague  such  as  mod«rn-day 
ecologl£ts  may  hardly  Image, 

Baymond  Tucker  was  a  professor  turned 
politician — an  official  whom  the  politicians 
mistrusted.  He  would  not  make  trades  at  the 
expense  of  superior  public  administration. 
He  was  elected  by  going  over  the  heads  of 
the  organized  Democratic  apparatus  and  al- 
ways preserved  his  independence. 

For  years  he  taught  In  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering at  Washington  University  befcffe  en- 
tering public  service.  He  was  brilliant  m  his 
field  and  did  a  great  amount  of  consulting 
work  before  he  exchanged  the  classroom  lec- 
tern for  the  mayor-g  desk  at  City  Hall. 

Not  a  single  political  foe — and  no  man  can 


nomination,  with  a  further  statement 
whether  it  Is  their  Intention  to  appear 
at  any  hearing  wliich  may  be  scheduled. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


MAYOR  RAYMOND  R.  TUCKER 
OP  ST.  Loms 


Mr  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  23.  1970.  former  Mayor  Ray- 
mond R.  Tucker  died  in  St.  Louis.  Mayor 
Tucker  served  the  city  from  1953  until 

1965;  previously,  he  held  several  appoint-         ^ 

ive  positions  in  city  government  and  on     long  serve  major  office  without  making  some 
tie   faculty  of  Washington  University,     political  enemies— ever_cast  personal  otoBI- 


His  most  notable  contribution  to  the 
community  prior  to  becoming  mayor  was 
his  service  as  commissioner  of  smoke  reg- 
ulaUon.  beginninR  In  1937.  His  achieve- 
ments in  this  difficult  job  contributed  to 
his  fame  and  later  successes  in  civic  life. 


olal  blemish  upon  the  Tucker  stewardship  In 
St.  Louis. 

Complete  integrity  was  something  Ray 
Tucker  took  for  granted  as  part  of  his  con- 
tribution to  public  service,  and  so  did  every- 
one who  knew  him. 

The  community  mourns  bis  death.  And  Ita 


Many  outstanding  mayors  were  elected     people  willingly  would  write  as  his  epit^h: 


in  American  cities  during  the  1950s  and 
early  1960's — a  period  of  rebirth  and 
recognition  of  new  urban  realities — 
David  Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh,  Joseph 
CTark  and  Richardson  Dilworth  of  Phila- 
delphia. John  F,  Collins  of  Boston,  Rich- 
ard J.  Daley  of  Chicago.  Arthur  Naftalin 
of  Minneapoli.s,  Henry  Maier  of  Mil- 
waukee. Richard  Lee  of  New  Haven,  Ivan 
Allen  of  AtlanU.  Mayor  Tucker  was  in 
the  forefront  of  this  outstanding  group 
of  public  ofHcials.  In  fact,  he  was  a 
"mayors  mayor,"  for  many  of  his  fellow 
chief  executives  would  seek  his  advice 


Raymond  Tucker,  one  of  the  most  effective 
mayors  and  respected  public  leadan  St.  Lotils 
has  ever  had. 

[From  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 
Nov.  27.  1B701 
Ratmono  R.  Ttjcitra 
In  a  sense.  Raymond  R.  Tucker  never  left 
the  cla£sroom,  and  St.  Louis  Is  the  better  for 
It.  His  conviction  that  the  people  make  the 
right  choices  onoe  they  are  aware  of  the  facts 
led  him  time  and  again  to  consult  the  citizens 
directly  rather  than  to  operate  in  political 
back  rooms  and  through  reg^ilar  party  orga- 
nizations. These  consultations  on  public  Ls- 


beooroe  a  routine  feature  of  almost  every 
aldermanic  meeting:  be  brought  sanity  to  a 
traffic  program  in  which  the  aldermen  had 
Installed  more  stop  signs  than  in  any  city  In 
the  country,  and  by  quiet  persistence  he  led 
the  aldermen  to  adopt  civil  rlgbta  ordinances 
covering  fair  employment,  fair  housing  and 
equal  access  to  public  accommodations  that 
at  Che  time  made  St.  Louis  unique  among  the 
nation's  major  cities.  The  Tucker  civU  rights 
legacy  may  well  have  been  why  St.  Louis 
avoided  the  racial  troubles  that  afflicted 
Detroit,  Newark,  Cleveland  and  other  troubled 
cities. 

Some  of  bis  admirers  argue  that  his  defeat 
In  the  Democratic  primary  in  1965  grew  out 
of  his  failure  to  assume  control  of  the  party 
apparatus  earlier  in  his  career,  and  they  may 
well  be  right.  But  that  was  not  his  way.  Bis 
preference  wafi  for  direct  conatUtation  with 
his  people,  and  he  was  faithful  to  it  to  the 
very  end. 

(From  KMOX  Radio  Editorial.  Nov.  27.  IftTOJ 
Ratmond  Tuckeb 
Raymond  Tucker  Is  gone  now.  His  friends 
and  bis  city  have  laid  him  to  rest.  And  the 
words  spoken  on  the  occasion  of  his  death 
carried  the  same  theme  which  followed  Ray 
Tucker  In  life.  That  theme  was  respect. 

Ray  Tucker  was  a  man  who  didn't  demand 
respect  ...  be  earned  It.  He  was  a  college 
profes&or.  But  he  won  the  respect  of  busi- 
nessmen because  he  accomplished  concrete 
results  .  .  .  not  Just  tbeorlefi.  He  was  a  poli- 
tician, and  an  effective  one.  But  he  won 
the  respect  of  his  opponents  through  his 
Integrity,  dignity  and  sense  of  fair  play. 
Ray  Tucker  moved  comfortably  In  the  cir- 
cles of  the  powerful.  But  he  commanded 
the  respect  of  the  poor  and  the  voiceless, 
because  he  never  forgot  that  all  men  were 
cltleena  worthy  of  recognition.  Ray  Tucker 
was  an  outstanding  administrator,  earning 
the  accolades  of  tirban  officials  across  the 
nation  . . .  but  he  kept  his  eyes,  bis  heart  and 
his  efforu  on  the  problems  at  home. 

Ray  Tucker's  achievements  have  been  re- 
viewed many  times  .  .  .  his  suoe«safuI  flght 
against  smoke  pollution;  his  streamlining  of 
city  administration,  and  his  role  as  the 
moving  force  In  St.  Louis  downtow^  rede- 
velopment. The  achievements  are  Ulere  .  .  . 
we  only  need  look  at  the  shining  tnumpb  of 
our  Gateway  Arch  to  be  reminds  of  the  Ufe 
and  work  of  Ray  Tucker.  ^-^ 

But  for  those  of  us  who  knew  blm  well, 
his  greatest  achievement  cannot  be  found 


ind  expertise  on  a  particularly  sensitive     sue,  '-^'|>>'.^„'rSr  "e'^e^as^r^l!     -I?'  ."/'f.^.-"  .l""«  fL-?!f  .l"!i°?; 


...         .  ,  the   public;    and   they   were    as   honest, 

mumcipal  problem.  straight- forward  and  as  free  of  gimmickry 

Major  Tucker's  career  exemplified  the     ^^  calculated  hard  sell  as  was  his  whole 
Qualities  of  leadership,  integrity,  fore- 
sight, ingenuity,  excellence,  and  humane 


ness.  His  legacy  to  St.  Louis  is  one  of 
unexcelled  devotion  to  the  public  well- 
beln3  and  a  commitment  to  excellence  in 
the  pursuit  of  that  goal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing  tributes   to  Mayor  Tucker  and 


political  life. 

The  three  Tucker  admin IstraUons  in  City 
Hall  consUtute  a  standard  by  which  all  of  bis 
successors  In  the  mayoralty  can  be  measured. 
Under  bis  leadership,  vast  stretches  of  the 
city  were  rebuilt.  The  civic  renaissance  at- 
tracted national  attention  and  touched  not 
only  downtown  and  MIU  Creek,  at  lu  height 
the  largest  iirban  redevelopment  program  In 


ment.  or  even  in  the  graphs  and  charts  of 
his  scholarly  efforts.  His  finest  achievement 
was  In  the  quality  of  the  man  himself.  Ray 
Tucker  was,  above  all.  a  man  of  honor.  And 
he  honored  his  chosen  profession  of  politics 
by  elevating  It  to  the  level  of  true  public 
service. 

(Prom  SUOX  TV  BdUdflal.  Nov.  24.  1970J 

A    REMEMBaANCC    09    RsTMOND    R.    TCCKB 

Office  holders  are  called  "public  servants." 


synopses  of  his  public  career  be  printed      i^e  trnited  states,  but  the  neighborhoods  as      -no  our  recollection,  regrettably  'ew  oflicials 


in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat, 
Nov.  as.  19701 

Pine  Civil  Leadeh — Raymond  R.  TncKaa 

Pew  men  in  a  community's  history  have, 
through  their  dedicated  leadership  and  un- 
swerving purpose,  done  as  much  to  change 
the  face  and  spirit  of  their  city  as  Raymond 
B.  Tucker,  during  his  three  terms  as  mayor 
of  St.  LoulB. 

tJnder  his  administrations,  the  whole 
structure  of  a  decaying  downtown  was  re- 
vitalised  with   the   monumental   Arch,   the 


well.  Better  than  «1 10.000.000  in  public  Im- 
provements were  installed  in  the  largest  such 
construction  program  in  the  city's  long  his- 
tory. The  Mayor's  ability  to  attract  the  two- 
thirds  majorities  necessary  for  authorization 
of  so  huge  a  spending  scheme  rested  on  the 
public  confidence  elicited  by  his  scrupulous 
handling  of  public  affairs. 

Mr.  Tucker  personally  solved  the  engineer- 
ing problem  of  the  riverfront  train  tunnel, 
which  paved  the  way  for  construction  of  the 
Gateway  Arch  and  the  whole  downtown  re- 
birth that  it  stimulated-  But  be  was  more 
than  a  builder  and  administrator.  He  was  a 
political  leader  In  the  highest  meaning  of 
the  term.  He  stopped  the  neighborhood- 
destroying  device  of  spot-conlng  that  bad 


ever  measured  up  to  the  caliber  of  Raytnond 
R.  Tucker,  wbose  dedication  to  his  cl^  gave 
true  meaning  to  the  term. 

Grimy  and  grubby  in  the  1930's  and  "Ws, 
St.  Louis  became  the  model  city  in  the  na- 
tion, by  enforcing  a  smoke  abatement  pro- 
gram devised  by  Ray  Tucker. 

Later,  as  Mayor,  he  was  dismayed  by  the 
accelerating  decay  and  urban  rot  eating  away 
at  the  city  he  loved.  It  was  he  who  launcbad 
the  revltailzatlon  programs  whose  fruits  we 
see  today  In  the  shining  Gateway  Arch,  the 
bright  new  downtown  area  with  the  stadium 
complex,  and  the  clearing  of  slums  In  IfUl 
Creek  Valley.  On  the  latter.  Mayor  Tucker 
oonoeded  he  may  have  erred  because  <3t  the 
dislocation  of  poor  families  into  other  areas 
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m-prtparnl  lo  rtMlvf  tBem.  TM  few  remem- 
btr  th»t  Mill  Creek  Valley  w«s  one  ol  the 
worst  Mums  In  the  country  Beipondlng  to 
hU  critics.  Tuclier  would  grumble:  "The  way 
you  talk,  that  rat-lnfeated  slum  was  the  gat- 
den  spot  o(  America  t"  J  .,,. 
Tet  It  waa  Ray  Tuclter  who  Initiated  the 
city  a  ova  anti-poverty  progroms.  anti-dis- 
crimination laws,  and  lalr  housing  and  em- 
ployment ordinances,  long  before  the  federal 
govertunenls  Interest  and  dollars  penetrated 

Bay  Tuclter  wasn't  much  of  a  politician. 
The  proa  In  his  party  were  not  pleased  by 
his  determined  independence.  Although 
elected  by  large  majorities  tor  three  terms. 
he  would  barely  squeak  by  In  the  prtmarles 
aitalnst  party  stalwarts. 

Yet  he  always  Insisted  that  no  Mayor  of 
St  Louis  ever  received  as  much  help  from 
the  people  as  he  did.  He  got  that  help  be- 
cause people  wanted  to  help  him.  Be  was 
that  kind  o!  Mayor.  ,     ,     ,  „^ 

We  of  KMOX-TV  haie  particularly  fond 
remembrances  of  Hay  Tucker.  We  Join  all  of 
St  Louis  m  conveying  our  deepest  sympotlilea 
to  his  wife.  EdTthe.  his  daughter  Joan  Marie, 
and  his  son  John,  aa  we  say  goodbye  to  a 
great  Mavor  and  a  true  public  jer.ini 
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ershlp    m    Missouri    and    In    communltlea 
throughout  the  nation. 


Bat  Trcxnt  RiMiEmD  Si.  Units 
In  his  13  years  as  mayor  of  St.  lx)Ul».  Ray- 
mond R  Tucker,  who  died  this  week,  estab- 
lished himself  as  one  of  the  ibost  distinguish- 
ed local  offlclajs  America  has  produced  In  the 
post-war  years.  When  he  took  over  In  1M3. 
St  Louis  was  a  municipal  disgrace.  That  city 
was  run-down  and  on  the  verge  ol  bank- 
ruptcy. By  the  tune  he  left  omce  In  1965.  he 
changed  the  direction  of  one  of  the  greatest 
.U.S.  cites. 

Mayor  Tucker  did  not  accomplish  that  re- 
markable feat  alone.  He  once  said:  "So  mayor 
of  St  Louis  has  ever  received  the  help  I've 
bad  •■  Tet  throughout  those  years,  he  was  the 
undisputed  captain  of  the  team,  the  clear- 
inghouse for  Ideas  and  the  man  of  Integrity 
and  leadership  who  was  able  to  rally  general 
support  from  aU  segments  of  the  commun- 

Ray  Tucker  was  a  quiet,  scholarly  man  who 
seemed  an  unlikely  choice  for  mayor  of  a 
city  where  ward  and  precinct  politics  has 
been  a  dominant  force.  His  background  was 
In  mechanical  engineering  and  he  was  on 
the  faculty  of  Washlngtxjn  university  In  St. 
Louis  before  he  entered  public  life  In  193* 
as  secretary  to  Mavor  Bernard  Dlckman.  In 
that  post  he  dratted  the  St.  Louis  smoke  con- 
trol ordinance  which  was  the  strongest  In 
the  United  Slates  at  the  time.  It  got  out- 
standing results  that  ImmetUately  won  him 
national  recognition. 

As  mayor  he  changed  the  face  of  St.  louls 
through  slum  clearance,  major  capital  Im- 
provements and  other  renewal  projects.  His 
interest  In  people  as  human  beings  led  to  a 
fair  employment  practices  act.  a  public  ac- 
oommodatlons  ordinance  and  a  fair  housing 
onUnance.  St.  Louis  became  a  leader  m  the 
Held  of  human  relations  long  before  atmUar 
laws  were  approved  in  many  parts  of  the 
cotintry. 

Shortly  before  he  stepped  down  aa  mayor 
In  1965.  to  return  to  Washington  tinlTerelty. 
the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch  made  thla  edi- 
torial comment; 

■■He  haa  set  a  high  standard  that  no  future 
mavor  can  avoid  being  Judged  by.  Be  haa 
left  the  community  a  legacy  by  scrupuloualy 
honest  government,  of  Intelligent  leadership 
In  the  urban  renaissance,  of  harmonious  ad- 
justment to  social  and  racial  changes  with 
even-handed  Juatloe  tor  all.  For  years  to 
come,  the  measure  of  good  municipal  govern- 
ment In  Bt.  Louis  will  be  the  r«ord  of  the 
Tucker  administration. ■' 

To  this  we  would  only  add  that  Bay  Tucker 
of  St.  Louis  also  set  a  municipal  example 
that  became  a  yardstick  for  measuring  lead- 


IProm  the  St   Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
Nov.  24.  19701 

EX-M«TOa  BAtMOKD  TvcKEa  Dlis 
Former  St.  Louis  Mayor  Raymond  R  Tuck- 
er 73  died  at  Barnes  Hospital  Monday  night. 
Nov.  23.   1970.  alter  being  hospltallied  for 
!«;-eral  weeks. 

Tucker  entered  the  hospital  Nov.  9  suffering 
from  congestive  heart  failure. 

The  former  mayor,  who  served  three  con- 
secutive terms  In  that  oRlce  from  1953  to 
1965.  bad  only  one  liing.  His  other  lung  had 
been  removed  because  of  cancer. 

Mrs  Tucker  and  other  members  of  the  for- 
mer mayors  family  were  nt  his  bedside  when 
death  occtirred  at  10:06  p.m..  hoapltol  offlclals 
reported.  . 

Funeral  arrangements  were  not  announcea 
Immediately. 

Tucker  a  college  professor  turned  poliu- 
dan— thought  the  •pro's-  of  politics  con- 
tinued lo  regard  him  as  an  amateur— helped 
instill  a  new  spirit  Into  a  decoying  St  Louis. 
With  his  help,  and  that  at  top  citizen 
groups  whoae  aid  he  obtained,  the  face  of 
downtown  and  near-downtown  was  charged. 
The  long-delayed  Jefferson  Notional  Expan- 
sion Riverfront  Memorial  at  last  got  under 
way  the  Gateway  Arch  soaring  overhead  The 
stadium  complex  stimulated  new  life  down- 
town. .     „  . 

He  persuaded  experts  to  draft  a  new  build- 
ing code  and  It  was  pushed  successfully 
through  the  Board  of  Aldermen  without  crip- 
pling special-interest  amendmenu.  It  spurred 
an  unprecedented  building  boom  throughout 
the  city 

Confidence  In  Tucker,  whose  Integrity  was 
nei^er  questioned,  easily  won  two-thirds  voter 
approval  In  1955  of  bond  Issues  totaling  tl  10- 
639.000.  which  set  the  stage  for  the  new 
■  Spirit  of  St.  Louis. ■* 

Under  the  eyes  of  the  Citizens  Supervisory 
I  Watchdog  1  Bond  Isaue  Committee  Tucker 
created— which  took  Its  Job  as  seriously  as 
Tucker  took  Its  duties— the  city  got  value 
for  ita  money. 

prom  thoee  bond  issues  aroae  the  Planetar- 
ium, the  city's  three  expressways.  Ita  flood 
wall  protection,  new  street  lighting,  voting 
machines,  rubbish  Incinerators  and  a  City 
.Kn  Museum  auditorium,  to  name  a  few 
achievements. 

Clearance  of  slums  In  the  Koadusko  and 
Mill  Creek  Valley  areas  also  resulted  from 
those  bond  Issues  Kosciusko,  on  the  near 
South  Side,  turned  out  well 

But  Mill  Creek  was  later  to  help  cause 
Tucker's  defeat  by  Alfonso  J.  Cervantes,  Some 
called  Mill  Creek  Tucker's  only  big  mistake. 
Negroes  who  lived  there  called  It  "Negro  clear- 
ance." 

There  was  massive  community  dislocation, 
with  whole  neighborhoods  disrupted.  People 
who  had  known  each  other,  known  whom  to 
trust  and  whom  not  to  trust,  were  moved 
out — scorning  public  hotislng  for  the  most 
port— to  West  End  areas  where  lack  of  money 
forced  overcrowding. 

New  slums  were  created,  some  of  which  are 
being  raxed  now.  An  Increase  In  the  crime 
rate  In  the  West  End  came,  along  with  the 
breakdown  of  neighborhood  strength  among 
the  new  residents  who  did  not  know  their 
neighbors. 

Years  later.  Tucker  was  to  admit  that  the 
human  factor"  bad  been  overlooked  In  Mill 
Creek. 

It  was  a  factor  Tucker  did  not  often  over- 
look. 

Before  the  days  of  the  militant  civil  rights 
push.  Tucker  took  action  In  his  tuual  quiet- 
ly persuasive  but  firm  manner. 

He  won  passage  of  a  city  fair  employment 
practices  act  In  1958.  He  also  fought  In  the 
19S0'B  for  a  public  accommodatlona  ordin- 
ance, banning  discrimination,  did  not  get  It 


until  1961,  but  by  personal  conferences  per- 
suaded some  large  downtown  restaurants  to 
cease  discrimination. 
He  also  won  a  fair  housing  ordinance. 
And  In  early  1964.  a  year  and  a  half  before 
enactment  of  the  federal  anti-poverty  war. 
Tucker  started  St  Louis'  own  effort,  with 
the  Human  Development  Corporation. 

Tucker  fought  for,  and  got,  ordinances  set- 
ting minimum  standards  for  dwelling  and 
commercial   buildings. 

He  began  neighborhood  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams which,  in  their  day.  produced  better 
results  than  the  cliys  recent  ones  have  done 
with  massive  federal  aid. 

Part  of  Tucker's  results  came  from  his  de- 
partment heads.  He  appointed  them  for  their 
ability.  ^  _, 

Early  In  his  years  as  mayor.  Tucker  pushed 
for,  and  got,  fluoridation  of  the  clty^s  water 
supplies,  resulting  In  stronger  teeth  for  to- 
day's teen-agers  as  well  as  their  younger 
brothers  and  sisters. 

Tucker  also  won  from  the  voters  the  re- 
quired 60  per  cent  approval  for  a  1954  charter 
amendment  giving  St.  Louis  "home  rule "  on 
Us  earning  tax.  Such  a  tax  had  first  been 
enacted  In  1948.  but  It  was  done  subject 
to  continuing  approval  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 

In  1954  the  earnings  tax  was  still  only  'i 
of  1  per  cent.  In  1959  Tucker  won  passage  of 
an  amendment  Increasing  It  to  I  per  cent. 
For  a  time  the  city  was  on  a  sound  finan- 
cial basis. 

Despite  his  many  achievements  as  mayor. 
Tucker  was  perhaps  as  proud  of  what  he  did 
to  clean  up  St.  Louis'  smoke  In  the  1930s  as  of 
anything  else  he  did. 

He  had  left  Waishlngton  University's  en- 
gineering department,  where  he  had  been  as- 
sociate professor  of  mechanical  engineering 
for  13  years,  to  become  secretary  to  Mayor 
Bernard  P.  Dlckman  In  1934. 

In  that  post  he  prepared  the  city's  pro- 
posed smoke  ordinance — first  strong  one  In 
the  nation.  When  the  ordinance  was  passed. 
he  became  the  city's  first  smoke  commis- 
sioner— with  full  authority  from  Dlckmann 
to  do  what  was  needed  to  make  It  work. 

The  resulta  made  St  Louis  the  focal  point 
for  other  blg-clty  representatives  who  wanted 
to  find  out  how  to  eliminate  smoke. 

Under  Dlckmann.  Tucker  also  served  as 
director  of  public  safety  and.  on  the  side. 
aa  secretary  of  the  Citizens'  survey  Commit- 
tee which  recommended  efficiency  measures 
for  city  government. 

Tucker  helped  write  the  city's  civil 
Service  amendment  In  those  days  too.  When 
the  late  William  Dee  Becker  succeeded  Dlck- 
mann aa  mayor.  Tucker  served  again  as 
smoke  commissioner. 

In  1941  he  returned  to  Washington  Uni- 
versity, to  head  Its  mechanical  engineering 
department,  a  post  he  held  until  1953.  How- 
ever. In  1949-60.  he  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  freeholders  which  drew  up  a  new 
charter  (defeated  by  the  pollUclansK  and 
In  1951  and  1052  he  also  served  as  the  city's 
clTll  defense  director,  by  appointment  of  the 
late  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Darat. 

With  Darst  not  ruiming  for  a  secoitd  term 
because  of  111  health.  Tucker  entered  the 
race  for  mayor  He  had.  In  the  Democratic 
primary,  the  support  of  only  l>,j  of  the  28 
Democratic  ward  organlxatlons.  Be  won  the 
primary  narrowly,  but  won  the  general  elec- 
tion by  a  landslide. 

One  of  the  first  major  acU  of  hU  first 
admlnlstratJon  was  securing  pMsags  of  a 
t\S  million  bond  Issue  making  the  Plaia 
Apartments  possible. 

Tucker  won  his  second  term  In  a  rectjrd 
landslide,  but  his  bid  for  a  third  term  was 
nearly  squashed  In  the  prlmory  when,  after 
a  dull  campaign  by  both  candidates,  be  beat 
Democratic  challenger  Mark  Holloran  by 
only  1.200  votes. 
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MiU  Valley — called  HlroBhlma  Flats  by  Hol- 
loran—was  largelv  responsible, 

Tuclter  became  the  second  mayor  in  St. 
Louis'  history  to  win  three  terms,  but  he 
lost  his  effort  to  become  the  city's  flrst 
lour-term  mayor. 

In  12  years,  a  good  many  toes  had  been 
stepped  on.  Homer  G.  Phillips  Hospital  had 
become  an  issue  lu  the  blacic  community. 
In  vain  did  TXicker's  Negro  supporters  plead 
that  he  had  Justified  blacic  support.  Most 
or  the  ward  leaders  deserted  Tuclter— whom 
they'd  never  really  worked  well  with — for 
Cervantes.  The  latter  won  by  14.000  votes. 
The  following  fall  Tuclter  returned  to 
Washington  University  as  its  profesaor  of 
urban  affairs,  a  poet  he  held  until  his  death. 
Many  honors  had  come  his  way.  He  was 
president  of  the  United  States  Conference 
of  Mayors  in  1965,  a  member  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Commission  on  Interpovern- 
mental  Relations,  president  of  the  American 
Municipal    Association    In    1960. 

He  received  the  St  Louis  Award  for  out- 
standing public  senlce  in  1956.  the  only 
mayor  to  be  so  honored.  He  received  the  St. 
Louis  Newspaper  Guild's  Page  One  Award, 
and  a  plaque  from  the  St.  Louis  Chapter 
of  the  Missouri  Society  ol  Professional  Engi- 
neers He  was  also  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers. 

In  October  Gov.  Hearces  bad  named 
Tucker  as  honorary  chairman  of  a  new  task 
rorce  on  higher  education  In  Missouri. 

Bom  m  St.  Louis  on  Dec.  4.  18B6.  Tucker 
had  lived  since  1908  in  the  Tucker  family 
home  at  the  same  south  St.  Louis  address. 
0451  Vermont  Ave. 

He  received  his  A-B.  degree  from  St.  Louis 
University  In  1917  and  his  B.S.  in  mechani- 
cal engineering  from  Washington  University 
In  1920.  (Both  universities  awarded  him  hon- 
orary doctor  of  law  degrees  while  he  was 
mayor. ) 

jProm  the  St.  Louis  Po6t-Dl^>atch. 

Nov.  24.   1070] 

PoaaiER  M*Toa  Tvckeb  Dies 

Raymond  R.  Tucker,  the  former  Mayor  or 
Si  Louis  who  led  the  start  of  the  city's  down- 
town building  renen-al.  died  last  night  at 
Barnes  Hospital  He  was  born  In  St.  Louu 
on  Dec.  4.   189S. 

Mr.  Tucker  entered  the  hospital  Nov.  g  after 
experieuclng  breathing  difficulties  and  was 
placed  la  an  intensive  care  unit.  The  cause 
of  his  death  could  not  be  learned. 

The  former  Mayor  died  at  10  05  p.m.  At 
bis  bedside  when  he  died  were  his  wife.  Mrs 
Edythe  Leiber  Tucker;  their  daughter.  Mrs. 
Joan  Marie  Douee.  and  her  husband.  L«lgh 
A.  Dossee  Jr. 

Completion  of  funeral  arrangements  were 
delayed  until  the  arrival  today  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs-  Tucker's  son.  John,  from  his  home  at 
Greenwich.  Conn.  Surviving  also  is  the  former 
Mayor's  brother.  Dr.  WUllam  J.  Tucker,  a 
physlcisD  at  Aahland,  Wis. 

I.VNQ  aSMOTCO 

Mr.  Tucker  first  suffered  serious  health 
problems  from  respiratory  difficulties  In  1961 
when  he  developed  a  malignancy  of  one 
lung.  He  underwent  removal  of  the  lung.  A 
hospital  spokesman  said  today  Mr.  Tucker 
had  developed  a  malignancy  In  the  remain- 
ing lung. 

Mr.  Tucker  was  politician,  engineer,  edu- 
cator and  civil  servant.  He  was  the  city's 
first  smoke  commissioner  and  dldected  civil 
defense  for  St,  Louis  while  a  member  of  the 
Washington  University  faculty. 

He  returned  to  Washington  University  In 
1965  as  professor  of  urban  affairs  after  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  for  a  fourth  four- 
year  term  as  mayor. 

Alfonso  J.  Cervantes,  the  present  mayor, 
defeated  Mr.  Tucker  in  his  flnal  political 
campaign. 


After  his  return  to  the  Washington  Unl- 
versliv  staff  in  1965.  Mr.  Tucker  taught 
classes  m  architecture,  law,  political  science 
and  soclolc^-. 

FAaXWYLL    SPEECH 

In  the  former  Mayor's  farewell  address 
to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  March  26.  1965, 
after  his  defeat  in  the  March  9  primary 
election,  he  told  the  aldermen;  "We  have 
together  worked  out  the  biggest  prt>gram 
of  capital  inyjrovements  in  the  history  of 
our  city,  with  beneflu  to  every  section  of 
the  community." 

He  praised  the  aldermen  for  their  co- 
operation and  did  not  mention  the  some- 
times bitter  opposmon  to  some  of  his 
programs.  Mr,  Tucker  noted  that  In  his  13 
years  as  mavor  laws  on  clvU  rights  and  air 
pollution  control  had  been  approved.  Re- 
building downtown  St.  Louis  had  begun. 

In  recent  years,  he  and  his  family  had 
lived  quietlv.  away  from  the  center  stage 
where  he  had  been  for  most  of  his  adult  life. 

ENTEEED  PfBUC  LWE  IN  183* 

Mr.  Tucker  had  extensive  experience  In 
affairs  of  municipal  government  before  he 
became  Mayor  In  1953. 

His  Introduction  to  public  Ufe  was  In  1934 
when  he  left  Washington  University,  where 
he  was  associate  professor  of  mechanical  en- 
gineering, to  serve  as  secretary  to  Mayor 
Bernard  F.  Dlckmann. 

Three  years  later  he  took  over  dlrecUon 
of  the  smoke  elimination  campaign.  The  aa- 
slgnment  as  the  city's  flrst  commissioner  of 
smoke  regulation  was  "the  toughest"  of  his 
career,  he  said  in  later  years.  It  was  a  Job 
of  public  education  as  well  as  law  enforce- 
ment and  Mr.  Tucker  convinced  business- 
men and  householders  that  elimination  was 
not  just  an  Ideal,  but  a  practical  possibility. 

He  filled  other  posts  under  Dlckmann.  He 
ser\'ed  as  director  of  public  safety  He  was 
a  member  of  the  commission  that  wroU 
and  won  adoption  of  the  dvll  service  amend- 
ment. He  was  secretary  of  a  citizen's  com- 
mittee that  made  an  intensive  study  of 
the  city's  finances  and  recommended  steps 


while  the  old-Une  polUlclam  Instructed  their 
precinct  workers  to  get  out  every  possible 
vote  for  Eagleton. 

Almost  107.000  votes  were  cast  in  the  pri- 
mary. Mr.  Tucker  received  54J00  votes  and 
won  the  nomination  by  a  margin  of  less 
than   1.700. 

In  the  election  three  weeks  later,  there 
was  a  landslide  for  Mr.  Tucker,  who  received 
144,000  votes  and  won  by  a  record  majority 
of  62.000. 

MAKES  DIXECT  APPCAI^ 

As  Mayor.  Mr.  Tucker  appealed  directly  to 
the  citizenry  for  support  In  his  efforts  to 
solve  problems  that  had  plagued  St.  Louis 
for  years. 

Citizen  assistance  was  asked  In  getting 
the  Leglslattu-e  to  reauthorize  the  municipal 
earnings  tax.  Business  and  banking  leaders 
called  on  associates  throughout  Missouri  to 
coopenitc  as  the  new  Mayor  went  all  over 
the  state  to  enlist  the  support  of  legislators. 
When  the  Legislature  met.  the  necessary  en- 
abling act  was  passed. 

The  project  for  development  of  the  Jeffer- 
son National  Expansion  Memorial  had  been 
stalled  for  many  years  when  Mayor  Tucker 
led  cltlEen  groups  to  Washington  and  got  the 
Federal  Government  13  reactivate  the 
project. 

Smarting  under  the  defeat  they  had  Buf- 
fered at  Mayor  Tucker's  hands  In  the  1953 
primary.  Democratic  leaders  long  boycotted 
the  Mayors  office.  Thla  enabled  the  Mayor  to 
fill  administrative  Jobs  with  officials  who  bad 
no  obligation  to  ward  leaders. 

Liaison  between  the  executive  and  the  leg- 
islative branches  of  the  city  government  suf- 
fered as  a  result  of  this  situation.  Aldermen, 
highly  responsible  to  ward  committeemen, 
permitted  important  civic  measures  to  gather 
dust  In  committee.  Some  of  these  measures 
ultimately  were  enacted,  but  only  after  pro- 
longed delays  and  the  mobilization  of  cltlsen 
pressure. 

The  aldermen  enacted  numerous  "spot  aon- 
Ing '  ordinances  and  authorized  erection  of 
many  unneeded  stop  signs.  When  the  Mayor 
vetoed  these  measures,  the  aldermen  consist- 
ently overrode  the  vetoes,  often  without  any 


to  improve  efficiency  of  the  municipal  gov-     ^jj^^usslon  of  the  objections  from  the  May- 
emment. 

When  the  late  Mayor  William  Dee  Becker 
succeeded  Dlckmann.  Mr.  Tucker  served  an- 
other period  as  smoke  commissioner.  In  1941 
he  returned  to  Washington  University  to 
head  the  department  of  mechanical  engi- 
neering, but  while  teaching  he  maintained 
an  active  Interest  in  civic  affairs.  In  1949 
he  became  chairman  of  a  board  of  free- 
holders elected  to  draw  up  a  new  city  char- 
ter. The  charter  was  not  adopted. 

When  development  of  a  civil  defense  agen- 
cy for  St.  Louis  bogged  down  In  1951.  the 
late  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Darst  asked  Mr.  Tucker 
to  take  on  the  assignment.  For  two  years 
Mr.  Tucker  served  as  director  of  dvll  de- 
fense while  carrying  on  his  work  at  the 
luiiveralty. 

DICIDES  TO  BTTN  FOE  MATOK 

In  1953.  physicians  advised  Mayor  Darst 
to  retire  and  the  Mayor  asked  Mr.  Tucker 


or's  office 

Mayor  Tucker  stood  this  Tor  a  Ume.  but 
finally  began  fighting.  Personally  addressing 
the  Board  of  Aldermen,  he  bluntly  accused 
members  of  creating  "blight  by  ordinance" 
and  of  "formalizing  our  own  decay" 

The  strained  relationship  between  the  ad- 
ministrative and  legislative  branches  con- 
tinued to  hamper  the  administration's  pro- 
gram. The  Mayor  urged  election  of  a  board 
of  freeholders  to  modernize  the  city  charter, 
but  the  aldermen  stalled  month  after  month. 
Only  when  the  Mayor  set  out  to  bypass  the 
aldermen  and  organized  a  cltisens'  group  to 
circulate  petitions  for  a  referendum  on  the 
election  did  the  board  finally  pass  an  en- 
abling ordinance. 

CBAXTES     EETISIOK     raiLED 

After  a  year's  work,  the  freeholders  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  a  new  charter  proposal 


run  as  his  successor.  It  was  not  easy  to     calling  for  reorganlxatlon  of  municipal  de- 


glve  up  teaching  and  engineering,  and  It 
took  some  time  for  Mr.  Tucker  to  make  up 
his  mind.  The  delay  had  the  effect  of  pre- 
cipitating a  bitter  primary  election  fight 
among  leaders  of  the  DemocraUc  party. 

When  Darst  announced  that  he  wotild 
not  run  again,  the  politicians  got  busy 
at  once,  recognizing  the  Importance  of  get- 
ting a  strong  candidate  to  bead  the  city 
ticket.  By  the  time  Mr.  Tucker  decided  to 
run.  most  of  the  Democratic  leaders  were 
committed  to  Mark  Eagleton,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners. 

With  more  than  thr-»e-fourths  of  the  ward 
leaders  lined  up  behind  Eagleton,  Mr.  Tucker 
turned  to  citizen's  groups  for  support.  Civic, 
business,  neighborhood  and  women's  or- 
ganizations ratig  doort)tils  for  Mr.  Tucker, 


partments  and  the  city's  legislative  body. 
Threatened  with  loss  of  Jobs  and  considerable 
patronage,  politicians  conducted  an  Inten- 
sive campaign  of  opposition  and  defeated  the 
charter  proposal. 

BCayor  Tucker  then  moved  to  modernize  the 
governmental  structure  as  much  as  possible 
by  orxllnance.  The  aldermen  enacted  bills 
streamlining  some  of  the  city  departments. 
A  aeries  of  charter  amendmentt  followed. 

EELATIONS     SMPSOTX 

During  his  second  term  as  Mayor,  the  re- 
lationship between  Mr.  Tucker  and  the  al- 
dermen underwent  a  quiet  but  far-reaching 
change.  A  liaison  was  established  with  alder- 
manlc  leaders  who  were  consulted  on  Impor- 
tant problems,  especially  those  reUtlng  ta 
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approprlMlon  and  Ux  measures.  The  execu- 
tive mid  leglslstlve  branches  BnsUy  hegmn  to 
function  as  a  tesm- 

Most  members  or  the  Democrstlc  City  Cen- 
tral Committee  scknowledged  Msyor  Tucker's 
populsrlty  and  supported  him  In  the  1B87 
municipal  elections  On  this  occasion,  Mr. 
TucHers  campaign  committee  made  poUtlcal 
history  after  the  campaign  by  returning  to 
donors  about  11  percent  of  their  Individual 
gifts,  or  a  total  of  17300. 

PSOCBZSS    CAINS    ATTX.NTIOS 

Prcgreis  In  St.  Louis  under  the  Tucker 
administration  sky  rocketed.  Industrial  de- 
velopment, urban  redevelopment,  neighbor- 
hood renewal  and  municipal  reconstruction 
were  emphasized  by  Mr  Tucker.  ProJecU 
advanced  Included  redevelopment  of  the 
Plaza  area,  clearance  of  the  Mill  Creek  slum 
for  redevelopment,  rehabilitation  programs  on 
a  number  of  old  neighborhoods,  plans  for 
a  downtown  sports  stadium  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  downtown  riverfront, 

HAkaow   SaCATZ   IN    PaXaAAST 

Mayor  Tucker  was  re-elected  for  a  third 
term  by  a  substantial  majority,  but  had  a 
narrow  escape  In  the  primary,  when  he  won 
renomlnatlon  bv  a  margin  of  only  abut  laoo 
votes.  The  cloee  vote  In  the  primary  was  at- 
tributed to  overconfldence  on  the  part  of  his 
supporters  and  to  an  unexpectedly  large 
turnout  of  persona  with  grtevances  against 
the  city  administration. 

HIS  carter  of  public  service  brought  him 
many  honors.  Including  Doctor  of  Laws  de- 
grees from  St  Louis  and  Washington  t7nl- 
rersltles  and  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Municipal  Association. 

In  1956  he  was  presented  with  the  St. 
Louis  Award  for  "going  far  beyond  the  usual 
obligations  of  his  offlce'  in  making  thla  a 
better  city  bv  rallying  citizens  to  pubUc 
causes  This  was  the  first  time  that  a  mayor 
bad  been  selected  for  the  award.  Mayor 
Tucker  turned  the  HOOO  prize  over  to  St. 
LouU  and  Washington  Universities,  which 
tised  the  money  for  awards  In  government 
essav  contests. 

Mr  Tucker  was  bom  In  St.  Louis,  the  son 
of  the  late  William  J.  and  Ellen  Roche 
Tucker.  His  father  was  a  heating  contractor 
and  former  city  smoke  Inspector. 

After  attending  public  and  parochial 
schools,  the  sou  obtained  his  B.A.  degree 
from  8t  Louis  nnlverslty  In  l»n  and  his 
B3.  in  mechanical  engineering  at  Wash- 
ington university  in  IMO. 

He  worked  for  a  Ume  as  a  safety  engineer 
with  Alumlntim  Ore  Co.,  then  became  an 
associate  professor  at  Washington  University 
In  1921.  Two  years  later  he  re-entered  the 
business  world  and  was  associated  with  an 
oil  company  and  an  oil  burner  firm.  In  1921 
he  returned  to  his  professorship. 

In  1928  he  married  Mlas  Edythe  Lelber. 
The  Mavor  lived  at  6451  Vermont  avenue  In 
the  modest  house  that  has  been  the  Tucker 
family  home  since  1908. 


THE  PAIXS   CBEEK  PROJECT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  19,  1969,  the  distinguished 
Senator  Irom  Wisconsin,  iMr.  Nelsok). 
introduced  the  Environmental  Educa- 
Uon  Act  oJ  1970.  It  was  »ith  high  hopes 
for  progressive  accomplishment  that  I 
Joined  with  a  great  many  of  my  fellow 
Senators  In  cosponsoring  the  proposed 
legislation.  I  think  it  Important  at  this 
time  to  briefly  review  the  legislative  his- 
tory on  this  act. 

On  August  3.  1970,  the  House  passed 
these  provisions  by  a  vote  of  239  to  28, 
and  on  September  21.  1970.  the  Senate 
delivered  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor.  64 
to  0.  The  final  congressional  passage  re- 


sulted by  unanimous  voice  vote  of  both 
Houses, 

The  mounting  concern  and  accelerated 
rate  of  environmental  degradation  in 
tills  Nation  prompted  me  to  Join  in  this 
legislation,  genuinely  believing  that  this 
measure  would  provide  a  substantial 
mechanism  in  governmental  attempts  at 
finding  solutions  to  the  problems  we  face, 
affecting  pollution,  our  quality  of  life 
and  the  environment  I  have  In  the  past 
and  continue  to  believe  that  an  absolute- 
ly essential  tool  in  our  approach  to  these 
problems  lies  in  the  educational  proc- 
esses. 

In  recent  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Deficiencies  and  Supplementals 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee relative  to  funding  vital  for  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Environmental  Ed- 
ucation Act,  the  administration's  repre- 
sentative responded  to  questions  regard- 
ing an  amendment  proposed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished    Senator     from     Wisconsin 
which  would  have  added  $S  million  to 
the  fiscal  1971  supplemental  appropria- 
tion. In  that  testimony  and  concurred 
with  in  a  recent  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
the  administration  pointed  out  that  the 
$5  million  amendment  was  not  an  ad- 
ministrative proposal  and  recommended 
that  it  not  be  considered  as  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  Rather  than  rec- 
ognizing what  I  believe  to  be  twth  an 
essential  and  clear  congressional  man- 
date providing  assistance  for  all  con- 
cerned in  the  area  of  environmental  ed- 
ucation, the  adminlsl  ration  rather  has 
chosen  to  identify  some  S2  million  in 
existing  Office  of  Education  appropria- 
tions to  apply  toward  a  program  for  the 
survev  and  dissemination  of  reports  on 
current  information  to  be  provided  for 
elementary    and   secondary   schools,    to 
establlso  environmental   demonstration 
projects  with  emphasis  on  the  develop- 
ment and  expanded  use  of  pertinent  cirr- 
rlcular    material,    to    support    graduate 
training  and  fellowships  for  teachers  in 
environmental  education  and,  last  but 
not  least,  to  aid  the  cooperation  for  pub- 
lic broadcasting  in  developing  a  televi- 
sion series  on  environmental  problems. 
The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  further  indicated  that  this 
same  approach  will  be  applied  for  fiscal 
year  1972, 

At  a  period  of  time  when  a  .substantial 
portion  of  the  populace  is  and  has  Iden- 
tified environmental  degradation  as  one 
of  the  major  problems  confronting  the 
Nation,  when  substantia!  testimony  be- 
fore senatorial  committees  has  attested 
to  the  fact  that  only  a  subsuntlally  in- 
creased and  concerted  program  will  bring 
us  abreast  of  our  mounting  environmen- 
tal problems,  we  find  the  administration 
willing  to  approve  only  $2  million  In  ex- 
penditures. 

The  public  outcry  for  an  awakening 
to  our  environmental  problems  has  in 
most  Instantes  been  strongly  supported 
by  the  Inditldual  and  group  efforts  of 
concerned  cltliens  at  the  sthsstooLs 
level.  This  last  summer,  my  oflice  and 
the  offices  of  the  other  members  of  the 
Montana  delegation  were  visited  by  two 
fine  yoimg  men  from  Montana  who  were 


encouraged  and  enthtislastic   with  the 
prospect  of  congressional  recognition  of 
the  environmental  problems  now  facing 
the  Nation.  Their  visit  to  Washington 
was  prompted  by  the  desire  to  participate 
in  a  most  constructive  and  worthwhile 
manner  m  the  provisions  provided  for  in 
the   Envlroiunental    Education    Act   of 
1970.  I  have  recently  received  a  copy  of 
an   exceptionally   fine  letter  from  the 
Falls  Creek  project,  of  Condon.  Mont,, 
written  as  a  result  of  these  young  men's 
visit  to  Washington.  I  think  it  important 
that  the  content  of  this  letter  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  as  an  ade- 
quate demonstration  of  the  type  of  pro- 
grams   which    might    be    accomplished 
through  the  appropriate  funding  of  the 
Environmental  Education  Act.  I  think  it 
eminently  appropriate  at  this  time  to 
ask  Senators  and  the  administration:  At 
what  time  are  we  going  to  move  to  be 
truly  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the 
national  good?  For  far  too  long,  to  para- 
phrase the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine     iMr.     Mnsxii;).    envlroiunental 
rhetoric  has  taken  ue  in  one  direction 
and  inaction  in  another. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  the  Palls  Creek 
project  of  November  19  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FALLS  Casxx  PaojxCT, 

Norember  19, 1970, 
Mr.  Elliott  RicHAat»50Nj^ 
secretary,  Oeportmenl  6/  Health,  Education, 
ani  wetlarc,  Waanington.D.C. 
Daaa  Ma.  Bicbaxuson:   Not  knotting  the 
format  or  time  schedules  for  the  proposal  of 
grants  tuider  the  Environmental  Education 
Act.  now  Pub.  law  91-518.  we  feel  a  need  to 
submit  an  application  for  a  grant. 

The  Palls  Creek  Environmental  Education 
Poundatlon,  Inc.  Is  a  tax  exempt,  non-proflt 
foundation  providing  funds  lor  educational 
and  research  programa  In  environmental 
studies.  It  provides  funds  for  the  Palls  Creek 
Project,  an  environmental  awareness  program 
designed  for:  1)  building  an  ecological  con- 
science. 3)  providing  challenges  for  self-ex- 
amination and  discovery.  3)  acquiring  skills 
and  tools  with  which  to  build  life  altema- 
tlvea  and  create  social  change,  and  4)  In- 
volving people  In  the  process  of  formulating 
a  human  community  with  an  orientation 
toward  action  which  can  be  tranalated  Into 
the  participant's  home  environments. 

The  Falls  Creek  Poundatlon  Is  directed  by 
seven  board  members:  Merldan  Bennett, 
author  and  ex-Pesce  Corps  Director.  Dr.  C.  C. 
Gordon.  Professor  of  Botany  and  envlron- 
menUl  research  biologist:  Dr.  Joseph  Has- 
aetf  Director  of  Urban  Environmental  Edu- 
cation. Wave  Hill  Center  of  Environmental 
Studies  New  York  City:  Dr.  James  Congdon. 
Attorney.  Missoula.  Montana;  Edward  Slush- 
er  Regional  Foresters  Staff,  NSja.;  Jona- 
than Poou,  AIA  architect  and  partner  In 
EnvlronmenUl  Design  Group,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  and  Jake  KltUe,  owner  of  VR  Cat- 
Ue  Company,  Olenrock,  Wyoming 

LOCATION 

The  Falls  Creek  Project  Is  directed  and 
coordinated  from  the  Swan  Valley— approxi- 
mately elghty-flve  miles  northeast  ol  Mis- 
soula. Montana  It  Is  thirty  miles  northeast 
of  Seeley  Loke.  and  five  miles  northeast  of 
Condon.  It  lies  approiunately  four  miles,  by 
trail,  from  the  western  boundary  of  the  Bob 
Marshall  Wilderness  and  five  mile*  ««at  of 
the  Mission  Primitive  Area. 
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rACXLima 
Approximately  300  ocrei,  composed  of 
musbea,  tmall  ta^-as,  streams,  timber  and 
meadowi,  comprise  the  Project  ilt«.  Nearby 
wUderoeaa,  rural  and  \irban  envlroaments 
provide  the  major  study  area*  for  ecological 
investlgauoiu.  The  main  building  complex 
includes  three  log  structures:  a  lodge,  serv- 
ing as  a  dining  room,  administrative  offlce 
and  directors'  residence;  a  large  cabin,  pro- 
viding dormitory  space,  a  separate  discussion 
room,  a  photographic  laboratory,  equipment 
repair  »hop  and  washing  facilities:  and  a 
cabin  housing  the  environmental  science* 
laboratory  and  library.  The  library  contains 
a  broad  aelection  of  periodicals,  books  and 
specific  Jicientlflc  papers  deaUng  with  investi- 
gational techniques  and  studies  on  environ- 
mental problems.  The  lab  contains  field  re- 
search equipment.  I.e.  animal  traps,  bird 
banding  equipment,  bacteriological  and  ion 
water  analysis  equipment,  etc.  One  other 
cabin  provides  staff  housing  and  a  limited 
space  for  consultant  and  visitor  sleeping 
quarters. 

sTArr 

The  staff  Includes:  Director.  Geoffrey  O. 
Poote.  BJi.  (Biological  Sciences)  Mlddlebury 
Ccaiege,  Mlddlebury.  Vt.;  M.A.  (Botany)  Uni- 
versity of  Montftna.  Missoula.  Teaching  Car- 
Uficate.  secondary  level:  Todd  Schlapfer,  B.S. 
(Resource  Conaervatlon )  University  of  Mon- 
tana; Teachln?  Certificate,  secondary  level: 
Merldan  Bennett.  B.S.  (Geology)  Yale  Uni- 
versity. New  Haven:  post  graduate  studies  in 
range  management.  Montana  State  College, 
Boaeman:  Kathle  Foote.  the  directors  wife. 
will  be  responsible  for  nutritional  teach- 
ing. pLannlng  and  library  organization.  She 
has  been  Involved  In  tnuulatlng  these  sub- 
Jecw  to  an  ecological  curriculum  lor  two 
jear«. 

The  suff's  range  of  experience  It  broad. 
Mr.  Foote  worked  as  a  research  biologist  for 
the  Delta  Waterfowl  Research  Station  on 
ducks  and  geeee,  the  Montana  Fish  and 
Game  Department  on  elk  and  deer,  for  the 
University  of  Mrntana  on  plant  ecology  and 
elk  and  range  relationships  and  taught  for 
the  Missoula  Public  Schools,  and  the  Stu- 
dent Conservation  Association.  His  graduiftte 
work  was  supported  by  an  N.S.F.  research 
grant  to  Dr.  J.  E,  Habeck.  He  also  worked  as 
a  teacher's  assistant  In  an  N.SJ.  teachers 
field  ecology  program  at  the  University  of 
Montana  Biological  Station.  He  has  done  In- 
dependent ecological  consultant  work  in 
land  planning  and  has  directed  the  Palls 
Creek  Project  for  the  past  two  years, 

Mr.  Schlapfer  recently  graduated  from  the 
University  ol  Montana  after  following  a  self- 
dealgned  curriculum  in  resource  manage- 
ment. He  has  Lived  in  many  different  areas 
of  the  country,  including  the  wilderness  and 
the  city.  He  has  org.inlzed  and  participated 
In  the  development  of  new  Ideas  and  curric- 
ula for  alternative  life  styles  and  environ- 
mental education.  For  the  past  year  he  has 
served  as  associate  director  of  the  Project. 

Mr.  Bennett,  one  of  the  early  Peace  Corps 
overseas  project  dlrwrtors,  is  an  author 
(Agents  of  Change)  and  writer  on  various 
subjects  related  to  social  change.  He  Is  an 
evaluation  and  management  consultant 
whose  clients  range  from  drug  addiction 
prevention  programs  to  universities  and  pri- 
vate schools. 

A  fuU-tlme  secretary  Is  employed  by  the 
Poundatlon  The  secretary  also  assists  In  ad- 
ministrative work, 

A  media  specialist,  with  photographic,  art 
and  writing  skills  and  a  maintenance  man 
are  budgeted,  but  not  yet  chosen. 

The  vlslUng  consultants  provide  an  Im- 
portant aspect  of  leurnlng  for  participants. 
They  will  be  present  at  the  Project  for  short 
periods.  They  Include:  an  environmental  re- 
search biologist  an  urban  planner,  an  archi- 
tect, a  natural  resource  specialist,  a  lobbyist, 
mn    activist    in    environmental    and    social 


change,  an  Industrialist,  a  writer,  poet  or 
film  producer,  an  environmental  lawyer  and 
a  governmental  resource  manager. 

THE    pn^T    PHOJBCt — 1»?0 

We  mounted  two  baric  envLronmental 
awareness  programs  In  the  summer  of  1970 
as  our  first  eflort  to  implement  the  Palls 
Creek  Project.  Each  program  involved  fifteen 
students,  all  between  the  ages  of  15  and  19. 
Students  were  selected  so  as  to  obtain  max- 
imum diversity  of  background.  They  came 
frocn  the  foUowtng  states:  Montana  (3  stu- 
denu).  Wyoming  (4),  California  (fl),  Texas 
(1).  South  Dakota  (1).  Wasiilngton  (1). 
Oregon  (11.  New  York  (7),  Connecticut  (1», 
Colorado  (2).  and  New  Mexico  (2>.  Ten  were 
from  minority  groups  {Indian.  Black.  Puerto 
Rtcanl- 

Their  learning  experiences  ranged  from 
habitat  studies  of  animals  such  as  elk  in  the 
Bob  Marshall  Wilderness  to  the  study  of 
ecological  relationships  in  rural  area*  show- 
ing varying  degrees  of  human  alteratioo.  to 
the  same  In  Industrial  areas  and  the  Inner- 
city.  In  each  of  these  areas,  tools  of  percep- 
tion ranging  from  polluUon -testing  equip- 
ment to  public  opinion  surveys  were  used.  The 
emi»af  is  was  on  self -evaluation  to  determine 
what  skilU  were  lacking,  then  the  use  of  the 
full  range  of  teaching  resources  (the  staff, 
the  library.  Lhe  equipment  and  the  skllU  of 
the  participants  themselves)  to  help  partiol- 
pante  meet  the  objectives  of  the  project,  cited 
earlier. 

Our  success  in  the  pilot  project  Ues  in  our 
having  been  able  to  turn  kids  on  to  their 
ability  to  understand  today's  environmental 
problems.  Since  returning  home  a  significant 
percentage  of  them  have  become  involved  in 
new  and  more  mature  ways  of  solving  their 
problems  In  their  home  environment. 

The  problems  that  resulted  from  the  first 
summer's  efforts  have  Induced  us  to  plan 
the  following  changet: 

(1)  We  win  seek  participants  with  stronger 
natural  science  backgrounds. 

(2)  We  win  get  teachers  into  the  awareness 
program  as  partlclpanu  for  greater  sharing 
of  ecology-reUted  skills,  and  to  ^>eed  the 
process  of  implanUng  living -learning  meth- 
ods in  the  public  schools. 

(3)  We  will  extend  the  length  of  the  ses- 
sion to  eight  weeks. 

(4i  We  are  finding  ways  to  increstse  cur- 
riculum content  m  ecology,  pollution  studies 
and  field  research. 

OTHEX  PROCR.*iaS  PIAMMBD  rO«  ISTI 

Groirfh  project 
This  is  an  action  learning  experience  in- 
tended to  reinforce  the  potential  that  former 
partlclpanu  have  identified  m  themselves 
during  the  Environmental  Awareness  pro- 
gram the  year  before.  Certain  experiences  will 
be  arranged  by  participants,  staff,  and  direc- 
tors together  to  provide  action  learning  pri- 
marily to  understand  and  solve  envlron- 
mentaJ  problems.  The  length  of  time  will  be 
determined  Jointly  by  the  partlclpanu  and 
whatever  agency  or  group  they  may  be  work- 
ing with.  An  important  aspect  wUl  be  select- 
ing the  project  from  among  the  options 
available.  For  instance,  a  student  might  dis- 
cover environmental  issues  in  his  own  com- 
munity upon  which  he  could  base  his  growth 
project.  The  issues  could  embrace  the  field 
of  law.  land- use  planning,  biology,  social 
problems,  education— the  scope  is  limitless. 
Any  student  completing  the  Basic  Awareness 
Pro'gr&m  **"  **  eligible.  In  lact,  his  partlci- 
paUon  in  this  phase  will  be  actively  sought 
in  an  attempt  to  expand  the  Fall  Creek  Idea 
Into  other  regions.  The  beginning  date  of  this 
project  is  to  be  decided  by  each  participant. 
Wildlife-hUTruin  ecology  program,  spring  1971 
This  Is  a  series  of  three-day  workshops  11- 
liutratmg  the  critical  nature  of  the  environ- 
mental crisis.  These  intensive  programs  are 
designed  to  be  incorporated  Into  public  and 


private  school  curricula  and  involve  teachers, 
students,  parenu.  and  other  oommunity 
members.  Work  has  already  begun  with 
teachers,  studenu  and  community  people 
from  Whlteftsh,  Montana  for  three  work- 
shops planned  for  April. 

The  primary  emphasis  will  be  on  involve- 
ment and  action.  The  same  basic  emphasis  on 
self -awareness  and  ecological  coneepU  will 
be  developed  as  in  the  procedlng  programs, 
with  particular  atwnuon  directed  at  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region.  There  will  be  three 
groups  of  fifteen  people  involved.  It  would  be 
co-educaUonal.  witli  ages  ten  and  up. 
continuity  and  general  joUoio-up 

The  most  significant  part  of  any  of  these 
programs  is  what  happens  afterwards.  Phone 
calls,  exchange  of  information,  staff  and  ex- 
participanu  gathering  together  regularly. 
etc..  are  important  foUow-up  steps;  sups  we 
cant  afford  to  sacrifice.  Thla  fall,  for  in- 
stance, there  have  been  vlslte,  plenty  of  phone 
calls  and  mall.  This  Is  a  signal  for  us  to 
allocate  special  time  and  money  for  support- 
ing former  parUdpanu.  Since  our  recruit- 
ment is  based  upon  induction — that  is.  pre- 
tralnlng  next  year's  students  by  Involvement 
with  this  years'— follow-up  will  actually  be- 
come suff  participaUon  In  the  process. 

rXMANClAL    STATtlS IBTt 

The  financial  support  for  the  pilot  proj- 
ect came  completely  from  prlvat*  sources. 
Last  year,  excluding  the  land  and  buildings. 
capiUl  and  operating  funds  amounted  to  ap- 
proxmiately  S50.000.  AU  of  the  capital  funds, 
the  buildings  and  land  were  donated  by 
three  Individuals.  Eighty-five  percent  of  all 
of  the  operating  funds  was  donated  lor 
scholarships  by  twenty-eight  people,  and 
fifteen  percent  were  obtained  from  tuition 
paymenu.  For  this  reason,  partlclpanu  m  the 
first  pilot  project  were  chosen  for  their  quali- 
fications, not  on  their  ability  to  pay.  Next 
year  we  will  alter  the  program  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  involving  teachers  and 
studenu  together  in  environmental  learning 
experiences.  The  sklUs  that  develop  out  of 
these  experiences  can  then  be  Imparted  to 
the  partlclpanu'  own  schools.  Our  purpose 
Is  to  stir  local  mvolvement  In  environmen- 
tal issues  and  also  to  increase  the  effect  of 
the  Palls  Creek  Project  on  pubUc  educauon. 
We  expect,  as  a  result  of  this  involvement, 
to  begin  receiving  public  funds.  In  fact,  this 
step  has  already  begun,  for  this  spring  some 
local  public  funds  will  support  environ- 
mental workshops  at  the  Project  for  teach- 
ers and  potential  drop-ouu 

Our  <u}eraUonal  needs  for  the  educaUon&l 
jihHjimA  Trnm  January  through  December 
1B71>«^1  WO.600.00.  We  are  asking  for  this 
amount. 

We  are  moat  anxious  to  submit  a  proposal 
on  the  basis  of  this  letter.  For  that  reason 
we  would  appreciate  hearmg  from  you  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 
Sincerely, 

TooD  ScHi-Apnea, 
rolls  Creek  Project, 

Auociate  Director. 


SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  CLEAN 
AIR  CONGRESS  MEETS  IN  WASH- 
INGTON ;  •  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
PROVIDES  THOUGHTFUL  AD- 
DR£:SS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  today 
marks  the  final  sessions  of  the  Set!ond 
International  Clean  Air  Congress,  which 
has  been  meeting  this  week  in  Washing- 
ton. During  that  time,  delegates  from 
more  than  40  coimtrics  have  explored  the 
technical,  economic,  social,  and  political 
problems  associated  with  air  poHutlon 
control  throughout  the  world. 
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On  Wednesday,  the  distinguislied  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  the  chairman 
of  the  Comimttee  on  Public  Works  iMr. 
RAitDOLPH> .  was  scheduled  to  address  the 
Clean  Air  Congress  banquet.  That  eve- 
ning however,  the  Senate  was  in  session 
until  after  midnight  considering  emer- 
gency legislation  relating  to  a  nationwide 
railroad  strike.  Senator  Randolph  was, 
therefore,  unable  to  attend  the  banquet. 
At  Senator  Randolph's  request,  the  ad- 
dress that  he  had  prepared  was  delivered 
b.v  Dr  John  T.  Middleton.  Commissioner 
of  the  National  Air  PoUution  Control 
Administration,  new  a  part  of  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 

Richard  D.  Grundy,  professional  staff 
member  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee,  was  active  in  the  Clean  Air 
Congress  planning. 

Mr.  President,  the  message  that  Sen- 
ator Randolph  had  prepared  for  the  dele- 
gaUs  was  a  most  thoughtful  one.  It 
analyzed  several  important  aspects  of  the 
challenee  we  face  in  control  of  interna- 
tional environmental  pollution.  Because 
of  its  importance.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Chairman  Randolph's  excellent 
address  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord. 
as  follows 
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WoiLrwiDt  coMMrruiNT  Is  NtmiD  to  End 

CO>TAMn«»TION    OP   THE   ENVIBONMINT 

(By  Senator  Jennings  Randolph) 
It   Is  a  disttnct  pleasure  for  me  to  meet 
with  you  lonigllt  to  discuss  one  of  the  most 
important    problems    facing    mankind — en- 
vironmental pollutlon- 

I  am  honored  to  share  this  platform  with 
some  of  the  distinguished  Individuals  whose 
thought  and  work  are  helping  to  make  this 
Second  International  Clean  .*lr  Congress  a 
productive  event  Particular  thanks  are  due 
to  John  S.  Lagarlas.  general  chairman  of  the 
Congress,    for    his   gracious    Introduction. 

Particular  notice  for  their  conlrthutions 
to  this  meeting  should  be  given  to  Dr 
Christopher  E.  Barthel  Jr..  president  of  the 
Iniernallonal  nnlon  of  Air  Pollution  Pre- 
vention Associations,  an  International  leader 
in  environmental  pollution  control:  Arnold 
Arch,  secretary  of  the  union.  Joseph  W. 
Mullan.  deputy  chairman  of  the  Congress; 
J  K  Jamleson.  chairman  of  the  l>oard  of 
Standard  Oil  Co  of  New  Jereey  and  your 
luncheon  speaker  tomorrow;  and  my  friend 
Dr  John  T.  Middleton.  whose  agency  hosted 
the  reception  at  the  State  Department  last 
night  and  whose  lovely  wife.  Diana.  Is  doing 
such  a  superlative  Job  on  the  women's  pro- 
gram of  this  Congress. 

It  Is  pleasant  being  with  Reverend  Delmer 
Van  Horn  pastor  of  the  Washington  Seventh 
Day  Baptist  Church,  and  his  wife.  Rowena. 
viho  was  a  West  Virginia  Randolph  before 
her  marriage  to  my  minister  who  gave  our 
invocation. 

Tou  understand  the  widespread  and  In- 
tense concern  (King  eitpreaied  In  the  United 
States  over  the  nalng  leveU  of  poUuUon  that 
threaten  the  quality  of  life. 

President  Richard  NUon  placed  the  prob- 
lem in  perspective  in  hu  environment  mes- 
sage last  February  10  when  he  said: 

'"The  task  of  cleaning  up  our  environment 
(Mils  for  a  total  moblliratlon  by  all  of  u«.  It 
Involves  governments  at  every  level;  it  re- 
quires the  help  of  every  dtuen.  It  cannot 
be  a  matter  of  sitting  back  and  blaming 
someone  else  " 

In  America  the  new  awareness  of  environ- 
mental contamination  has  raised  major  po- 
litical, technoloflcal.  social  and  aconomic 
queatlons.  They  are  dlOcuit  to  resolve,  and 


those  of  us  who  must  grapple  with  them  are 
readjusting  our  thinking  to  accommodate 
new  realities. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  response  of  the 
American  people  to  the  need  for  action.  That 
they  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  threat  to 
the  environment  was  demonstrated  In  our 
elections  last  month  when  environment- 
related  Issues  were  given  substantial  voter 
support. 

While  other  financial  questions  on  the  bal- 
lots were  being  rejected  In  large  numbers, 
many  proposals  to  pay  for  environmental  en- 
hancement were  approved.  The  people  of 
Florida,  for  Instance,  agreed  to  put  the  full 
faith  and  credit  of  the  State  behind  local 
antl-pollutlon  bond  Issues,  and  voters  In 
Maine  approved  a  large  State  bond  Issue  tor 
environmental  purposes. 

There  were  many  other  such  Instances  that 
demonstrate  the  willingness  of  the  people 
to  pay  the  cost  of  ending  pollution. 

Our  Involvement  Is  so  acute  tliat  we  may 
sometimes  tend  to  believe  that  only  the 
United  States  Is  bothered  with  pollution  and 
Its  effect*.  ^  . 

It  Is  true  that  the  slue  of  our  country  and 
the  advanced  state  of  Its  technology  and  in- 
dustrial capacity  make  environmental  con- 
trols a  paramount  matter  of  significant  di- 
mensions. ._         .  , 

But  we  are  not  alone  In  facing  the  crisis 
of  the  environment  It  Is  worldwide,  and  this 
Congress  with  representatives  of  many  na- 
tions Is  evidence  that  the  problems  and  con- 
cern are  universal  throughout  our  planet. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  learned  that 
poUutlon  Is  not  an  Isolated  phenomenon  that 
can  only  be  controlled  locally.  The  sources  of 
pollution  are  everywhere,  and  Its  con- 
sequences are  even  further  dispersed  to  the 
point  of  being  almost  universal.  Therefore 
pollution  control  la  not  a  provincial  problem^ 
We  have  explored  the  concept  of  regional 
control,  and  this.  too.  has  Its  limitations. 

It  Is  now  obvious  that  controls  must  be 
instituted  on  a  nationwide  basU  If  they  are 
to  be  eBeetlve. 

But  In  our  shrinking  world,  pollution  roust 
be  viewed  In  an  even  broader  context,  for 
whatever  national  pollution  problems  each 
of  us  may  have,  they  have  an  Impact  on  every 
other  living  person.  The  earth  is  a  living 
organism  with  the  mechanlams  to  transport 
deadly  poUutants  from  one  place  to  another 
with  astonishing  speed  and  efficiency. 

When  the  astronauts  of  the  Apollo  B  mis- 
sion returned  to  earth.  Earl  tJbcU  asked  them 
on  CBS  for  their  impressions  of  their  Journey 
through  space.  These  three  daring  and  val- 
iant men  answered  that,  in  essence,  they 
had  been  awed  by  the  beauty  of  the  earth 
as  compared  with  the  bleakness  of  space 
and  the  grayness  of  the  moon. 

They  spoke  of  the  uniqueness  of  the  earth 
among  the  other  planets  As  seen  from  space 
by  these  men.  the  earth  was  a  place  of  un- 
paralleled,  almost  Incredible,  beauty.  The 
surface  of  the  earth  was  to  them  alive  with 
color. 

There  u  no  other  place  In  Gods  seemingly 
limitless  universe  where  life  pulsatea  as  It 
does  on  earth. 

But  when  the  Apollo  13  aatronauta  re- 
turned home,  one  of  them  gave  a  different 
answer  to  essentially  the  same  questlolj. 
From  the  vastness  of  space  he  saw  the  earth 
aa  scarred  and  marred,  mutuated  by  the 
thoughtless  eicesaes  of  Its  human  Inhabi- 
tants. 

The  experience  with  DDT  Is  a  dramatic 
and  disturbing  example  of  the  transport  of 
contaminants  through  the  global  environ- 
ment. This  chemical  marvel  so  very  bene- 
ficial in  the  control  of  diseases  such  as  ma- 
larla  is  now  found  to  be  so  pervasive  that 
it  threatens  many  forma  of  biological  life 
and  the  substructure  of  ecology  on  which 
man  relies.  Its  long  Ufe,  aa  well  as  that  of 
Its  by-products,  now  Is  found  In  the  depths 


of  the  ocean  and  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antarctic  Icecaps.  The  problem  of  DDT  ha« 
become  so  serious  that  Its  use  Is  being  ae- 
verely  restricted  and  even  prohibited. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  It  Is  In  the 
interest  of  global  environmental  preserva- 
tion that  DDT  be  banned  and  the  more  tech- 
nologically advanced  nations  subsidize  the 
more  costly  alternatives,  in  effect  foreign  en- 
vironmental aid. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  learned  that 
the  Great  Lakes  cannot  serve  as  a  repository 
for  wastes.  We  have  also  awakened  to  the 
[act  that  the  oceans  cannot  be  considered  as 
an  international  dumping  ground.  These 
practlcca  have  provided  many  examples  of 
killed  animal!  and  plant  life  In  some  parts 
of  the  seas  and  resulted  In  contaminants 
being  spread  over  large  areas. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  supersonic  transport  plane  is  based 
on  the  possibility  that  such  an  aircraft  might 
introduce  particulates  In  the  upper  atmos- 
phere which  might  increase  the  cloud  cover 
and  effect  global  weather  patterns^ 

Expert  opinion  on  development  of  the  ssi 
is  however,  divided,  as  evidenced  by  the  re- 
cent endorsement  of  the  Administrations 
SST  program  bv  34  leading  scientists. 

These  are  Just  a  lew  examples  of  how  me 
application  of  technology  can  have  wide- 
spread Impact 

In  this  application,  government  and  In- 
dustrv  .ire  not  by  themselves  responsible  tor 
pollution  since  they  are  In  fact  acting  to 
meet  social  needs.  In  meeting  '";»«  °«°' 
there  IS  a  requirement  for  worldwide  Intern'- 
tfonal  cooperation  in  the  fields  o'  polutlon 
control  and  abatement.  In  order  that  Indus- 
trial and  economic  goals  will  not  override  the 
considerations  of  a  decent  envlrontnent 

The  definition  of  the  term  "ecology  U 
Itself  a  strong  argument  for  multiple  Involve- 
ment This  popuUr-lf  sometimes  mlsunder- 
"^-word  refer,  to  the  close  relationship 
of  every  living  thing  to  ev-ery  "h"  "n"  » 
the  single  community  which  all  life  oc- 
cupies. It  thus  makes  no  sense  to  view  en- 
vironmental conilderatlona  on  less  than  a 
worldwide  scale  „.,~—  .r« 

Manv  of  the  environmental  quMt  ons  are 
ac-entuated  by  the  population  explosion.  TtM 
mere  existence  of  more  people  creates  grMt« 
demands,  many  of  which  can  be  met  only  by 
expanded  technology  and  Industry. 

Accompanying  thU  development,  there  U 
an  increasing  demand  on  development  of 
land  and  natural  resources,  hastening  their 
depletion  and  adding  to  ««7""«  ■■,"■  "° 
water  poUutlon  and  the  mounulna  of  wasMi 
with  which  we  must  contend. 

U  we  do  not  learn  how  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges these  realities  present,  the  eventual 
resSlts  are  easily  predicted:  deteriorating 
health,  more  socUl  Instability,  lower  stand- 
ards of  uvmg  and  the  overall  weakening  of 

°'siMe"our  earth  is  a  unit,  many  of  thew 
consequences  must  be  rectified  on  a  unified 
international  basis.  At  the  same  tUne.  we 
must  recognuse  the  very  real  n«"™'' ■>'»'?: 
ences  In  problems,  priorities  and  ablUtles  to 

" TiMt  as  some  nations  contribute  more  hMV- 
lly  to  pollution,  so  must  some  nations  bear 
a  glister  share  of  the  cost  of  alleviating  the 
worldwide  situation.  

Despite  the  diversity  of  nstlons,  there  are 
a  number  of  actions  that  can  be  eBecUvely 
taken  now  at  the  International  level. 

First,  before  any  problem  can  be  success- 
tuuy  attacked.  Its  nature  and  extent  rnmt 
be  known.  There  is  a  need  for  a  coordinated 
worldwide  system  to  monitor  poUuUon  In 
the  toul  environment.  We  know  from  past 
eioerlence  with  nuclear  fallout  that  radio- 
active wastes  are  transported  widely  and 
rapidly  through  the  envuonment.  However, 
wTdo  not  have  comparable  mformatlon  on 
chemical  poUutanu.  and  there  la  a  demand 


for  more  extensive,  continuous  data  on  which 
to  base  an  international  control  effort. 

For  example,  such  i  system  would  be  in- 
valuable in  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
worldwide  Increase  In  carbon  dioxide  result- 
ing from  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels.  There 
are  many  theoretical  implications  of  higher 
concentrations  or  carbon  dioxide,  but  they 
cannot  be  verified  unless  there  Is  more  in- 
formation of  the  kind  that  can  be  obtained 
only  by  global  monitoring.  Sclentlsu  need  to 
know  to  what  extent  and  where  carbon  di- 
oxide concenuatlons  are  Increaalng.  the  In- 
teraction or  carbon  dioxide  with  the  oceans 
and  Its  effect  on  weather  and  climate. 

Another  environmental  question  that  lends 
luelf  to  International  study  Is  that  of  large 
scale  fluctuations  In  the  partlcuUt*  content 
of  the  atmosphere  There  la  a  need  to  know 
the  rate  of  Increase,  areas  covered,  size  and 
composition  of  particulates  and — again— 
their  effect,  as  well  as  ways  of  removing  them 
from  the  air. 

In  both  of  these  areas,  effective  progress 
can  be  made  only  with  the  aid  of  a  world- 
wide envlroimiental  monitoring  system. 

It  is  apparent,  too,  that  such  a  system  Is 
practical  only  If  there  is  agreement  as  to 
standardized  methods  of  collecting  and  re- 
porting data. 

While  these  types  of  activities  can  coo- 
tnbute  Immeasurably  to  the  accumulation 
of  Information  needed  to  attack  the  pollu- 
tion problem,  each  nation  must  decide  for 
Itself  how  far  It  wants  to  go  in  committing 
its  manpower  and  Its  resources  to  maintain 
a  desirable  environment. 

These  are  difficult  decisions  that  must  be 
based  on  national  goals  and  priorities  and 
take  Into  account  factors  other  than  finan- 
cial abilities. 

That  the  technical  and  monetary  require- 
ments of  preserving  or  restoring  environmen- 
tal quality  might  be  beyond  the  ability  of 
some,  particularly  smaller,  nations  must  be 
accepted.  This  Is  so.  when  we  consider  that 
pollution  abatement  techniques  are  not  in- 
expensive, especially  when  they  must  be  In- 
stalled and  operated  on  a  large  scale  They 
are  costly. 

It  would  therefore  seem  Incumbent  on 
anybody  seeking  an  international  approach 
to  pollution  control  to  give  very  serious 
consideration  to  subsidization  of  envlron- 
menul  enhancement  programs  with  both 
technology  and  funds  by  those  nations  with 
the  greatest  assets  ThU.  after  all.  would  be 
a  new  form  of  foreign  aid.  one  that  could 
benefit  all  mankind  without  regard  to  po- 
litical differences. 

Questions  of  this  type  must  be  resolved 
by  International  gatherings  like  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Human  Environ- 
ment planned  for  1972  in  Sweden.  Msurtce  P. 
Strong,  secretary-general  of  the  conference, 
discussed  with  you  on  Monday  how  such 
meetings  can  focus  public  and  governmen- 
tal attention  on  the  need  for  cooperative 
action  as  well  as  provide  the  mechanisms 
and  guideline*  for  such  efforts. 

In  recent  months  we  have  received  In- 
creasing evidence  that  the  earth's  seas  must 
stop  l>elng  used  as  garbage  dumps.  Inten- 
tional and  unintentional  discharge  of  often 
deadly  wastes  m  the  oceans  Is  dangerous  to 
the  marine  environment  of  the  entire  world 
Only  last  week  our  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  conducted  an 
emergency  hearing  to  InqtUre  Into  the  ac- 
tion of  our  own  government  In  dumping 
large  quantities  of  waste  oil  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Oovernment  must  not  only  encourage  en- 
vironmental enhancement.  It  must  set  the 
example  for  others  to  follow.  Thus,  we  were 
alarmed  and  dismayed  when  we  learned  that 
one  of  our  US  Naval  bases  had  been  prac- 
ticing a  particular  odious  form  of  ocean 
dumpmg,  particularly  In  light  of  the  Na- 
tional EnvlromneBtal  Policy  Act   of   1969. 


This  statute  requires  that  each  federal 
agency  conducting  an  activity  which  will 
have  a  deleterious  impact  on  the  environ- 
ment must  prepare  a  report  evaluating  the 
potential  effects  of  its  activity  and  circulate 
It  to  federal,  state  and  Itxal  agencles- 

To  bring  greater  governmental  effort  and 
International  cooperation  In  the  effort  to 
control  ocean  poUutlon,  yesterday  I  Intro- 
duced legislation  In  the  Senate  propoaing 
an  International  conference  on  ocean  dump- 
ing. 

Such  a  gathering  could  l>e  an  invaluable 
preliminary  meeting  in  anticipation  of  the 
United  Nations  conference  In  1972. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  delay  un- 
neccaaarUy  in  mobilizing  the  world's  talent 
and  resources  In  support  of  the  chance  for  a 
healthy,  happy  lite  for  all  peoples. 

Without  action  on  an  International  level, 
efforts  by  individual  nations  must  of  neces- 
sity be  less  productive.  Nations  are  the  crea- 
tions of  men,  hut  the  natural  environment 
transcends  political  boundaries  Just  as  do 
the  sutjsiances  and  actions  that  threaten  It. 
Attempts  In  thU  century  alone  have  shown 
the  difficulty  of  multi-national  political  co- 
operation. Diverse  histories.  Ideologies,  eco- 
nomic systems  and  even  climates  all  con- 
tribute to  the  differences  In  men  that  make 
life  exciting  and  political  agreement  difficult 
to  achieve.  But  the  nature  of  the  environ- 
mental threat  requires  cooperation  and  Is 
such  that  cooperation  can  be  achieved  re- 
gardless of  divergent  viewpoints  on  other 
topics.  ,  , 

Fume-filled  air.  dU-ty  trater  and  mountains 
of  garbage  are  Just  as  dangerous  to  capital- 
ist as  to  socialist,  to  white  as  to  black,  to  rich 

as  to  poor.  

I  do  not  suggest  that  the  degree  of  co- 
operation and  understanding  necessary  will 
be  easy  to  achieve.  Just  as  the  technology 
to  eliminate  pollution  wlU  not  suddenly 
appear  with  the  signing  of  some  documents 
of  cooperation.  .^.ki. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  most  formidable 
barrier  to  a  clean  environment  Is  the  mind  of 
man  We  tend  to  become  fixed  in  our  think- 
ing. We  reject  the  sharp  departures  froco 
the  old.  comfortable  ways  which  are  needed 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  man  becoming 
his  own  executioner.  ^  „     _  .ki= 

Thomas  Jefferson  stated  the  challenge  this 
wav  In  1834: 

"As  new  discoveries  are  made,  new  trutns 
discovered,  and  mannera  and  opinions 
change  with  the  change  of  clrcumstanoea.  in- 
stitutions must  advance  also,  and  keep  pace 
with  the  times." 

Poremoet  among  the  efforts  we  must  make 
Is  a  change  of  attitude,  a  wUUngneas  10 
question  old  concepts  and  reorder  per»n- 
al  and  national  priorities 

Is  ror  instance,  biggest  always  heat?  Must 
progress  be  equated  with  the  d"'™.?""?  °', 
nature?  Should  the  production  of  things 
take  priority  over  meeting  human  needs; 
Can  science  solve  every  problem? 

These  are  Just  a  few  of  the  question,  we 
must  raise,  and  they  relate  not  only  to  pol- 
lution problems  but  to  all  facett  of  Ufe  once 
again  demonstrating  the  Inseparability  of 
llll  we  do  and  the  world  we  occupy. 

I  refuse  to  accept  any  '"8S"""" '^"i?* 
task  before  us  cannot  be  accomplished.  The 
energy  and  creativity  of  people  working  Iti 
the  context  of  established  government^ 
structuree  can  be  mobilized  to  produce  and' 
maintain  a  clean,  healthful  environment. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  me  when  a  noted 
scientist  expresses  this  same  confidence  In 
our  people  and  our  system.  Dr.  Bene  Duboe 
has  said-  "I  think  we  wlU  find  the  way. 
because  we  always  find  political  solutions 
when  goaU  are  sufficiently  well-defined  to 
permit  creative  and  Intelligent  use  of  sci- 
ence and  technology." 

Athelstan  Spllhaus.  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican  Association    for   the    Advancement   of 


Science,  baa  propoeed  a  new  'Industrial 
revolution,"  to  provide  for  the  recovery  and 
reuse  ol  materials  rather  than  their  dU- 
card. 

His  first  step  involves  what  1  have  dis- 
cussed as  a  change  of  attitudes,  a  revision 
of  our  thinking  so  that  we  no  longer  con- 
sider ourselves  consumers,  but  merely  users 
of  things  on  a  temporary  basis. 

A  major  answer  to  many  of  our  vexing  pol- 
lution problems  wlU  be  found  when  we  stop 
casting  aside  potentially  useful  substances, 
whether  In  the  air.  in  the  water  or  as  solid 
wastes.  As  Spllhaus  declares,  "waste  is  sim- 
ply some  useful  substance  we  do  not  yet 
have  the  wit  to  use." 

In  the  final  analysU.  tlie  success  of  man  s 
battle  against  pollution  will  be  determined 
by  his  will  to  break  away  from  old  habiw. 
lo  reject  what  Abraham  Uncoln  called  the 
dogmas  of  the  past  and  come  realistically  to 
gr^s  with  the  fact  that  the  environmental 
crisis  Is  one  of  life  and  death. 

Man  created  environmenUl  pollution,  and 
only  man  can  end  It. 

To  thU  commitment  let  us  pledge  anew 
our  words,  but  more  importantly,  let  us 
pledge  our  deeds. 


AN  APOLOGY  IS  IN  ORDER, 
MR.  HOO'VEE 
Mr  MONTOYA.  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent months,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  Mr.  Hoover,  has 
been  qtiite  free  with  his  opinions  of  pub- 
lic figures  and  poUtlcal  groupings  with- 
in our  society.  This  week's  Issue  of  Time 
magazine,  however,  carries  a  quote  by 
him  that  I  find  more  than  a  litUe  aston- 
ishing. Here  is  the  direct  quote  from 
page  16  of  that  publication. 

Tou  never  have  to  bother  about  a  Presi- 
dent being  shot  by  Puerto  Rlcans  or  Mexi- 
cans. They  don't  shoot  very  straight;  But  If 
they  coma  at  you  with  a  knife,  beware. 

Mr  Pre-sident.  there  are  over  8  million 
Spanish-speaking  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  take  immense  pride  in  being  one 
of  them.  These  Americans  are  .second  to 
none  In  their  devotion  to  our  principles 
and  national  goals.  It  is  hard  to  accept 
the  harsh  reality  of  this  slur  upon  them 
and  all  they  stand  for.  Mr.  Hoover  .should 
render  a  public  apology  to  these  citizens 
for  the  quote  heretofore  mentioned.  It 
should  be  swiftly  forthcoming  and  with- 
out qualifications. 

Mr.  Hoover  has  occupied  a  unique 
place  in  the  minds  of  many  Americans. 
To  millions  of  people,  he  embodies  Amer- 
ican Justice  and  fair  play.  All  the  more 
reason  to  deplore  and  resent  such  a  slur. 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  have 
sufjered  much  because  of  stereotj?plng. 
Advertising  campaigns  depict  them  as 
dpvenly.  lazy,  indolent,  violence-prone 
J^triutionarles.  They  cavort  across  otir 
ytejevision  screens,  holding  up  trains. 
Weeping,  avoiding  work  and  respon- 
.AlbiUty. 

'-'  Mass  media  campaigns,  such  as  the 
Frito  Bandito,  have  sought  to  extend 
the  reach  of  such  false  images.  Even 
now,  Cesar  Chavez  languishes  in  a 
California  Jail  because  he  dares  to  de- 
mand justice  for  those  who  toil  in  the 
fields  to  feed  America. 

Where  is  justice?  Where  is  decency? 
How  will  America  understand  these  good 
people  when  public  figures  make  such 
statements?  Yet  these  nonviolent  people 
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have  yet  to  flash  a  knile  or  depart  from 
their  peaceful  search  for  justice. 

The  sons  of  these  people  are  good 
enough  to  uear  the  unilorm  of  our  coun- 
try in  every  war.  Good  enough  to  die  for 
America.  I  know,  for  olreadj'  too  many 
have  come  home  to  my  home  State  of 
New  Mexico  to  be  laid  to  rest.  That 
statement  was  an  injustice  to  them  as 
weU. 

For  too  lonir  too  many  ignorant  peo- 
ple have  perpetuated  the  stereotyped 
image  of  an  ethnic  or  religious  minority 
in  our  land.  Such  beliefs  have  yielded  up 
a  bitter  harvest  of  internal  struggle  and 
bitterness  that  even  now  divides  our  Na- 
tion. It  is  for  outstanding  public  figures 
such  as  Mr.  Hoover  to  educate  people  to- 
ward maturity,  not  to  repeat  and  give 
respectability  to  such  statements. 

For  years  Mr.  Hoover  has  stood  in  the 
public  eye  for  religious  belief,  clean  liv- 
ing and  healthy  thought.  He  has  de- 
parted from  that  path  with  this  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  of  late  the  Director  has 
found  great  fault  with  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Kennedy,  the  late  civil  rights 
lender  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  and 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark. 
I  believe  such  public  tirades  and  political 
opinions  are  unbecoming  Mr.  Hoover. 
While  he  delivers  the  public  apology  to 
America's  Mexican  American  commu- 
nity, he  would  do  well  to  ponder  the  wis- 
dom of  such  continued  outbursts. 


NORTH   VIETNAMESE   OFFERED 
FtTRTHER  POW  DEAL 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  at 
his  news  conference  yesterday  President 
Nixon  further  refined  his  proposal,  for 
a  prisoner-of-war  exchange.  The  Nixon 
plan  had  already  been  presented  by  Am- 
bassador Bruce  to  the  Paris  negotiations. 

Under  this  proposal  American  and 
allied  prisoners  would  be  exchanged  for 
all  of  the  North  Vietnamese  prisoners 
now  being  held  by  alUed  forces  in  the 
south.  This  would  involve  some  810 
American  and  alUed  prisoners  and  over 
8,000  North  Vietnamese,  or  an  exchange 
ratio  of  approximately  10  to  1. 

Even  vMth  this  advantage  to  be  gained, 
the  North  Vietnamese  have  refused  to 
bend  from  their  adamant  position  that 
prisoner  exchange  will  be  the  last  item 
considered  in  any  peace'  settlement.  We 
must  recognize  the  North  Vietnamese  dis- 
regard for  their  own  people  and  their 
willingness  to  use  them  as  pawns  in  a 
much  larger  game,  whereas  we  Ameri- 
cans have  a  very  high  regard  for  individ- 
ual humans  and  are  willing  to  make  large 
concessions  for  their  protection  and  well- 
being. 

It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  continuing  at  every  level 
its  major  efforts  to  restore  American 
prisoners  to  their  homes  and  families.  We 
can  be  encouraged  by  this. 


AGENDA  FOR  THE  NEW  MAN  AT 
THE  VS.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  soon-to- 
be-published  January-February  issue  of 
Change  magazine  will  'contain  a  most 


Interesting  article  entitled  "Agenda  for 
the  New  Man  at  the  U.S.  Office  of  Edu- 
cation," written  by  Samuel  Halperln.  Mr. 
Halperm  is  the  director  of  the  educa- 
tional staff  seminar,  an  iioservice  staff 
development  program  of  the  George 
Washington  University,  and  was  until 
1969.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
HEW  for  Legislation.  Prior  to  that,  he 
was  Assistant  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation for  Legislation  and  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Legislation  and  Congres- 
sional Relations. 

This  article,  while  ostensibly  advice  to 
the  new  Commissioner  of  Education,  ac- 
tually is  a  general  statement  of  the  criti- 
cal problems  facing  the  Office  of 
Education,  with  respect  to  its  internal 
operation  and  the  educational  problems 
it  will  have  to  face  next  year.  Mr.  Hal- 
perin's  "agenda"  is  especially  noteworthy 
as  an  excellent  summation  of  some  of 
the  issues  which  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education  and  the  Senate  will  be  grap- 
pling with  next  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hal- 
perln's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Agenda  ros  the  New  Man  at  tbs  XSJB.  Omcz 

or  Educatiom 

(By  Samuel  Halperln) 

The  NUOQ  Adminlscratloa  hopes  the  new 
Commiiaioncr  of  Education.  Sidney  Marland, 
will  be  a  "creative  manager" — a  man  who  can 
mesh  Che  Office  of  Education's  abundant 
legislative  authorities  and  lU  M  blIllon>plu5 
budget  Into  "an  effective  strategy  lor  reform- 
ing American  education."  What  la  wanted. 
say  HEW  Insiders,  is  a  plan  whereby  OE,  with 
funds  at  about  the  current  level  for  the  next 
several  years,  will  spark  the  discovery  of  what 
la  best  In  the  nation's  schools.  Then,  through 
a  vigorous  campaign  of  research,  develop- 
ment, demonstration.  Incentives,  and  dis- 
semination. OE  would  seek  to  "leverage" 
those  practices  Into  schools  and  colleges. 
Thereby.  OE  would  become  much  more  than 
&  money -dispensing  machine  and,  instead, 
lead  with  the  ideas  that  can  make  a  differ- 
ence In  the  education  of  America's  young 
people. 

AU  of  this  flows  from  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Nixon's  receot  message  on  education:  "Amer- 
ican education  is  in  urgent  need  of  reform." 
Reform,  in  turn,  requires  a  federal  stress  on 
experimentation,  evaluation,  research  and 
demonstration,  aiding  state  and  local  govern- 
ments in  exercising  decentralized  decision 
making  by  the  elimination  or  redirection  of 
narrow  categorical  grants  and  outmoded  pro- 
grams, less  erratic  funding,  the  lessening  of 
much  present  federal  discretion,  and  special 
aid  for  urgent  rational  nee<ls,  for  example, 
school  desegregation. 

As  In  the  Johnson  Administration,  Im- 
proved education  for  the  disadvantaged  re- 
mains a  top  priority  of  the  Nuon  education 
policy  team.  While  the  improvement  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  holds 
hlgheet  concern  In  the  thinking  of  HEW 
policy  makers,  there  is  no  discernible  Inten- 
tion to  ignore  problems  of  higher  education. 
Here,  clearest  priority  Is  accorded  to  expand- 
ing educational  opportunity  for  lower-Income 
youths  to  enter  college  through  expanded 
and  reconstructed  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. At  the  same  time,  one  hears  less  about 
expanding  federal  support  programs-fellow- 
shlpa,  library  improvement,  and  construc- 
tion— and  more  about  "Improving  the  de- 
livery of  federal  assistance"  through  "creative 
new  financing  mechanisms,"  stUl  very  much 
unspecified.  (In  the  elementary-secondary 
field.  Mr.  Nixon  has  appointed  a  President's 


Commission  on  School  Finance  to  examine 
long-range  funding  fiscal  needs  and  possible 
funding  solutions.) 

Against  this  background,  the  choice  of  Dr. 
Marland  as  Commissioner  of  Education  seems 
particularly  appropriate,  because  he  is  known 
to  believe  that  basic  reform  of  the  educa- 
tional systems  must  go  hand-ln>hand  with 
any  large  new  influx  of  federal  funds.  An  ex- 
perienced public  school  administrator.  Dr. 
Marland  has  the  reputation  of  being  able  to 
weld  disparate  social  forces  Into  new  edu- 
cational combinations..  A  pioneer  In  such 
Innovations  as  team  teaching,  early  chUd- 
hood  education,  compensatory  education. 
magnet  high  schools,  community  ooUeges. 
and  modern  technical  education.  Dr.  Mar- 
land,  former  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Pittsburgh.  Is  also  a  vigorous  champion  of 
the  special  needs  of  the  great  cities. 

As  the  new  Commissioner  takes  up  the 
reins  of  ofBce.  it  may  be  useful  to  survey  some 
of  the  agenda  items  and  problem  areas  he  will 
confront.  Only  by  successful  attention  to  all 
or  most  of  these  problem  areas  can  the  new 
Commissioner  develop  and  Implement  the 
"strategy  for  educational  reform"  desired  by 
the  Administration. 

RELATION  SHIPS 

The  meet  successful  commissioners  of  re- 
cent times.  Francis  Keppel  and  Harold  Howe, 
sensed  the  Importance  of  buUdIng  strong  al- 
Uances  within  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  and  at  other  critical  power  points  in  the 
Administration:  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  the  White  House  staff,  and  other 
education-related  federal  agencies.  In  recent 
times,  however,  communications  and  rela- 
tions of  mutual  confidence  between  OE  and 
HEW  have  grown  perilously  threadbare. 
While  the  Washington  cocktail  circuit  buz- 
zed with  gossip  of  discord,  educational  deci- 
sion making  passed  unceremoniously  from 
the  Office  of  Education  to  other  decision 
makers,  most  notably  In  the  Secretary's  office 
of  program  planning  and  evaluation  and  to 
task  groups  convened  by  the  White  House. 

The  new  Commissioner  and  his  top  staff 
will  have  to  work  around  the  clock  building 
relationships  of  mutual  confidence  with  the 
new  Secretary  of  HEW.  Elliot  Richardson, 
and  with  various  assistant  secretaries  of  HEW 
who  can  decisively  affect  the  outcomes  of 
OE'B  budget,  legislation,  and  program  evalu- 
tlon  The  Commissioner  will  also  have  to  use 
the  momentum  of  his  "honeymoon"  period 
to  convince  his  colleagues  In  the  OfBce  of 
Management  and  Budget  and  on  the  Do- 
mestic Council  that  the  new  leadership  at 
OE  possf^nes  the  Intellectual  end  administra- 
tive vigor  to  effectively  advance  the  goals 
of  the  Administration.  Without  such  high- 
level  confidence  In  him.  little  that  Dr.  Mar- 
land  desires  can  come  to  pass. 

Specifically,  the  Commissioner  must  come 
to  terms  with  two  potentially  far-reaching 
proposals  sent  to  Capitol  Hill  by  his  prede- 
cessors. Secretary  Robert  Finch  and  Com- 
missioner Allen.  If  enacted,  these  proposals 
would  establish  (X)  within  HEW.  but  re- 
porting to  the  Secretary  and,  therefore,  or- 
ganizationally Independent  of  the  Office  of 
Education,  a  National  Institute  of  'Educa- 
tion; and  {2>  outside  of  HEW.  a  new  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education. 

Tlie  National  Institute  of  Education, 
spawned  by  widespread  Executive  Branch 
disillusionment  with  the  record  of  OE  in 
research,  development  and  demonstrntton — 
as  well  as  by  a  genuine  desire  to  upgrade  the 
federal  investment  in  such  key  areas — Is  In- 
tended OS  a  Iclnd  of  educational  National  In- 
stitute of  Health.  Under  the  plan,  NIE 
would  harbor  some  of  the  nation's  leading 
educational  researchers  who  would  perform 
hlgh-prlorlty  RAD  in-house  and  who  would 
also  direct  and  fund  most  of  the  actlrltles 
now  centered  in  OEs  badly  decimated  Na- 
tional Center  for  Educational  Research  and 
Development.   Paid   at   higher   salary    leveta 
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than  now  possible  under  the  Civil  Service 
structure,  and  freed  of  much  "bureaucratic 
red  tape."  NIE  offlciaIdoi.>  would.  Its  advo- 
cates assert,  hove  an  esprit  de  corps  capable 
of  attracting  a  quality  of  educational  talent 
which  could  make  significant  reforms  in  the 
American  educational  system. 

Similarlv.  the  National  Foundation  for 
Higher  Education  would  fund  "excellence, 
innovation,  and  reform"  In  higher  education; 
"strengthen  post-secondary  educational  in- 
stitutions or  courses  of  instruction  thnt  play 
a  uniquely  valuable  role  m  Amcrlcnn  higher 
education  or  that  are  faced  with  special  dif- 
ficulties": and  house  "an  organization  con- 
cerned with  the  development  of  national 
policy  In  higher  education."  As  an  independ- 
ent agency  within  the  federal  government 
the  NFHE  would  operate  eome  of  the  pro- 
granvs  now  administered  by  OE's  Bureau  of 
Higher  Education  and  would  develop  new 
ones  In  a  manner  analogous  to  those  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Na- 
tional Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humani- 
ties. 

Regardless  of  the  merits  of  the  NIE  and 
NFHE  proposals  Un  this  observer's  opinion 
they  are  substantial),  there  is  little  doubt 
that  m  their  present  form  they  could  rele- 
gate OE  to  even  more  profound  organiza- 
tional inslgnincance  than  it  presently  en- 
joys With  most  "innovative  programs*' 
mounted  by  either  the  NIE  or  NFHE.  OE  of- 
ficials fear  that  the  agency's  main  function 
would  be  that  of  routine  check  writing  to 
the  states  and  InsWtuUons  of  higher  learn- 
ing "Real  leadership."  in  the  sense  that 
most  management  analysts  talk  of  It,  would 
reside  elsewhere  and  the  •"run-of-the-miH" 
support  programs  administered  by  OK  could 
scarcely  expect  much  support  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  tiiid  Budget  or  the  White 
House. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  some  who  see  "the 
new  OE"  as  giving  vigorous  leadership  In 
Identifying  educational  gaps,  developing 
model  solutions,  providing  technical  assist- 
ance, and  conducting  pilot  demonstrations. 
But.  as  of  now.  the  ambiguity  of  OE's  func- 
tions in  the  context  of  the  NIK  and  NHFE 
proposals  demands  attention  Thus,  the  new 
Commissioner  must  almost  Immediately 
clarify  with  Secretary  Richardson — who  Is 
also  not  entirely  bound  by  the  proposals  of 
his  predecessor — and  with  the  White  House 
the  degree  of  flexibility  which  will  be  ac- 
corded to  him  in  speaking  about  and  modi- 
fying the  proposals  on  Capitol  Htll. 

One  thing  seems  clear:  the  educat-ional 
ccMnmuulty  expects  Dr.  Marland  to  act  force- 
fully for  the  unity  of  education  and  Its  ele- 
vation (through  greater  status  and  greater 
budgets)  within  the  Administration.  To  the 
extent  that  NIE  and  NFHE  are  perceived  as 
fragmenting  education  through  the  separa- 
tion of  elementary-secondary  education  from 
higher  learning  and  through  the  separation 
of  innovative  programs  from  the  support 
programs  of  OE — to  that  extent  the  proposed 
new  agencies  will  be  widely  resisted. 

In  short,  the  new  Commissioner  will  have 
to  decide  what  he  wants  to  be  Commissioner 
over  and  how  he  can  promote  the  Innovative 
goals  of  the  Administration  without  further 
weakening  both  the  organizational  base  and 
the  already  battered  morale  of  OE. 

TOP    I^AOEBSHIP 

The  tenure  of  OE  commissioners  has  been 
notoriously  short— less  than  two  years  each 
in  the  last  decade.  With  everj-  change  of  the 
man  at  the  top,  of  course,  ripples  of  uncer- 
tainty run  through  the  agency  and  morale 
plummets. 

The  current  personnel -morale  equation  at 
OE.  however,  goes  much  beyond  this  "nor- 
mal" dislocation  attending  the  change  of 
commisslonershlps.  For  probably  never  In  Its 
history  has  OE  been  so  bereft  of  policy  and 
administrative  leadership  throughout  the 
various  layers  of  the  agency.  The  Deputy 
Commission ershlp.  traditionally  regarded  as 
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the  "Inside  man"'  who  attends  to  eseentlal 
admlnUtratlve  functions,  has  not  bad  a 
permanent  appointee  tor  luUy  twenty-four 
montbs. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Comnxlssloner  s  top 
leadership  problem  can  be  gauged  by  noting 
that,  in  addition  to  the  Deputy  commission- 
er his  personal  ExecuUve  Assistant,  and  sev- 
eral special  asslstanu.  he  wlU  he  able  to 
make  appolntmenu  (subject  to  political 
clearance  and  the  aSLignment  of  a  higher 
personnel  ceUlng  to  OE)  to  the  toUowlng 
major  posts  (assuming  full  statsng  of  the 
present  organizational  structure):  Deputy 
Commissioner  for  Planning.  Research  and 
Evaluation;  Director,  NaOonal  Center  for 
Educational  Research  and  Development: 
three  Deputy  Commissioners  (tor  Higher  and 
Internallonal  Education.  School  Systems, 
and  InstrucUonal  Resources);  Associate 
Commissioner  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education;  and  at  least  forty-two  significant 
posts  at  the  division,  branch  or  comparable 
levels.  ^     .._.„.. 

Some  observers  believe  that  Dr.  Mariana 
wUl  have  great  dllEculty  In  attracting  able 
educators  and  other  talented  professionals 
to  sene  m  an  Administration  wbox  credi- 
bility as  a  constructive  friend  of  education 
Is  to  say  the  least,  severely  strained.  Dn- 
doubtedly,  the  Inability  to  promise  potential 
appointees  dl'!Cretlon  over  large  new  fiscal 
outlays  will  deter  many  otherwise  eUglole 
persons.  Likewise,  complaints  circulating  In 
the  field  about  particularly  heavy-handed 
poUtlcal  interference  m  the  hiring  of  eveti 
junior  and  middle  management  pcraonnel 
will  not  ease  the  recruitment  problem. 

Yet,  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  Dr.  Marland's 
persuasive  powers — coupled  with  fairly  at- 
tractive salaries  (»aa.80O  to  »35.00O)  and  a 
tight  Job  market— cannot  fill  these  vacanclea. 

THUS  the  immediate  personnel  task  of  the 
new  Commissioner  Is  Inescapable.  VoT.  while 
visions  of  "creetlve  mAnagemenf  at  OE  may 
dance  In  the  heads  of  White  House  aides.  It  la 
dlfllcun  to  anticipate  much  forward  move- 
ment until  the  OE  shop  has  first  been  staffed 
to  meet  the  challenge. 

R.   &   D.    STHATECY 

•Prestige."  savs  Dean  Acheson,  "Is  the  shad- 
ow of  power"  With  a  ctirrent  budget  of 
84  43  bUUon,  nine  times  that  of  a  decade 
ago  an  observer  might  easily  conclude  that 
OE  poEsesses  substantial  power  and  attend- 
ant prestige. 

In  fact  the  nature  of  most  of  the  laws 
administered  by  OE— and.  more  Important, 
the  way  OE  has  chosen  to  administer  them— 
leaves  the  agency  with  real  discretionary 
snendlng  authority  over  less  than  10  per- 
cent of  Its  total  budget.  Most  OE  programs 
Involve  formula  grants  to  the  st.itca  and  rela- 
Uvely  routine  payments  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities- As  management  review  team-:  ap- 
pointed In  the  NUoo  Administration  discov- 
ered. OE  program  speolaUsts  rarely  chal- 
lenge the  state  plans  and  higher  education 
propoeals  which  come  before  them  for  "re- 
view." Ujwer  OE  echelons  generally  apply 
their  efforts  to  ensuring  that  federal  forms 
have  been  duly  completed  Moreover,  higher 
echelons  at  OE  seldom  Bnd  cause  to  reverse 
their  subordinates'  preliminary  approvals  of 
state  plans  and  other  spending  proposals.  As 
m  most  established  bureaucracies,  such  ac- 
commodating practices  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  close  sgency-dlcntele  relaUonahlps 
m  which  the  approval  of  clientele  spending 
requests  In  a  swltt  and  smooth  manner  Is 
the  administrator's  beat  guarantee  that  "the 
fleld"  will  solidly  support  his  requests  for 
larger  spending. 

Thus  the  bulk  of  OE's  funds  flow  to  the 
fleld  year  after  year  with  lltUe  In  the  way 
of  substantive  program  review  or  what  are 
sometimes  termed  "new  program  thrtjsu  of 
the  Commissioner."  To  be  sure,  efforts  of  a 
new  man  to  "set  priorities"  within  exlstlsg 
programs  or  to  Insist  upon  "effective  results" 
In  the  spending  of  federal  money,  have  tre- 


quenUy  been  resisted  by  potent  portions  of 
the  educational  community  and  by  much  of 
the  Congress— which  reacts  swiftly  and  un- 
mercifully to  constituents'  complaints  ot 
"heavy-handed  federal  control  of  education." 
Over  the  years,  then,  the  bulk  ot  OE's 
persoimel  have  been  devoted  to  "getting  the 
money  out"  with  as  little  controversy  as 
possible.  When  Presidents.  HEW  Secretaries, 
or  Commlaslonen  desire  new  thrusts  "  and 
"new  leadership,"  the  tendency,  rather  than 
to  "turn  existing  programs  around, "  has  been 
to  seek  new  legislation  mandating  the  desired 
Innovation.  "It  Is  far  easier  to  pass  a  new 
law  "  says  the  conventional  wisdom  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  and  at  the  White  Bouse,  "than  It  U 
to  change  a  bureaucrat's  method  of  opera- 
tions." 

The  other  major  option  open  to  policy 
makers  has  been  to  return  again  and  again 
to  the  few  genuinely  discretionary  authorltlea 
possessed  by  the  Office,  particularly  the  Co- 
operative Research  Act  and  other  research, 
development,  demonstration,  teacher  train- 
ing and  evaluaUon  programs.  Spread 
throughout  the  Office,  these  approilmately 
dozen  discretionary  programs  have  no  critical 
mass.  The  largest  discretionary  budget  ana — 
(90  mlUlon  under  the  Cooperative  Research 
Act^must  be  allocated  among  eleven  policy 
and  research  centers,  ntteen  regional  educa- 
tional laboratories,  a  new  program  ot  experi- 
mental schools,  major  support  for  the  Na- 
tional Assessment  Program  ot  the  Education 
Oomtiusslon  of  the  States,  and  at  least  nine 
other  major  program  areaa.  Yet.  such  "free" 
authontlos  are  the  basic  ones  available  to 
any  Administration  for  Its  new  Initiatives, 
such  as  "the  right  to  read;""  the  District  of 
Columbia  Anacoatla  model  school  system;  the 
President's  Commission  on  School  Finance; 
White  House  Conferences  on  education,  chil- 
dren, or  what-have-you;  children's  TV  work- 
shop-Sesame Street:  the  Oommlsalon  on  In- 
structional  Technology:    and  on  and  on. 

New  leaders  are  tmlkely  to  hold  ardently 
to  the  discretionary  priorities  ot  their  pred- 
ecessors while,  at  the  same  time,  they  require 
funds  to  do  their  "own  thing"  In  education. 
In  the  Insightful  words  of  former  OE  re- 
search chief  James  Gallagher,  old  commlt- 
menu.  "their  poUUcal  glamor  worn  off."  have 
their  places  taken  "by  new,  bright,  and  shiny 
programs  that  are  polished  by  hope  and 
unsullied  by  experience.  .  .  .  The  plans  de- 
signed In  past  years  become  the  victims 
ot  persons  who  have  no  sense  of  history  or 
respect  tor  programs  begun  betore  their 
entrance  upon  the  scene,  but  who  are  eager 
to  pursue  their  own  pet  projects  "to  make 
their  own  mark*  in  Washington." 

The  antidote  for  such  research  anemia  can 
only  be  found  in  vlgottms  new  leadership, 
specifically  through  the  development  of  a 
conrtncing  researcha  strategy  and  the  re- 
cruitment ot  skilled  reseurchera  and  ad- 
ministrators. 

Perjonnd— Closely  related  to  OKs  relaUve 
lack  ot  discretionary  funds,  and  the  con- 
tinuity and  bluepnnta  to  apply  them  with 
vigor  and  wisdom.  Is  a  serious  lack  of  per- 
sonnel to  ensure  program  effectiveness.  While 
not  entirely  comparable.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  OE  program  funds  expanded  atx>ut 
ninefold  In  the  past  decade  while  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  OE  personnel  Increased  only 
from  1.061  In  1860  to  3.036  In  1»«8  and  has 
since  fallen  to  2.66S. 

Some  indication  ot  the  seventy  of  the 
problem  can  be  glimpsed  from  the  fact  that 
President  Nlxons  current  budget  for  OE 
requested  no  funds  or  reduced  funds  for 
twenty-tour  existing  programs.  Plans  were 
made  for  many  present  personnel,  plus  a 
requested  eighty-eight  new  employees,  to  be 
allocated  to  hlgh-prlonty  Nixon  programs. 
But  the  Congress,  while  authorizing  several 
new  programs  requested  by  the  President. 
reftjsed  to  cut  funds  tor  any  at  the  twenty- 
lour  "lovrer  priority""  programs,  nor  did  It 
grant  even  one  ot  the  requested  eighty -eight 
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new  employees!  Indeed,  despite  the  numer- 
ous -vmcancy"  poeltions  which  checker  lU 
org»iiiz»tion  chart.  OEi  authorized  person- 
nel celling  on  July  I  permitted  the  hiring  ol 
only  seventeen  additional  persons 


time  in  legislative  development  uut  In  pres- 
entations on  Capitol  UiU. 

First.  President  Nixon  has  proposed  a  »1  5- 
blUlon  "Emergency  School  Aid  Act"  to  assist 
public   school   dlsUicts  with   the   extra  ex- 


Thui.  Dr  Marland  must  secure  tJie  middle     pense  of  desegregation.  Although  the  Con 


management  personnel  to  assure  the  Admin- 
istration that  OK  can  function  at  a  level  of 
quality  worthy  of  increased  confidence  and. 
hence,  increased  funds  and  responsibility. 
While  his  own  forceful  personality  and  the 
leadership  of  associates  he  will  recruit  to 
other  key  positions  may  succeed  in  getting 
more  work  from  OEs  2.700  employees.  It  Is 
doubtlul  whether  the  present  number  of 
personnel,  performing  their  tasks  as  prrs- 
ently  constituted,  can  ever  raise  OEs  per- 
formance to  such  a  level  of  confidence. 

UCOBCSJdZATION 

OE's  personnel  plight  leads  some  HEW 
management  analysts  to  think  the  unthink- 
able"'— a  massive  reorganization  of  OE  After 
at  least  four  major  revamplngs  In  the  past 
seven  years,  and  the  creation  and  abolition 
of  literally  scores  of  bureaus  and  lesser  unlU. 
most  OE  veterans  nre  horror-stricken  by  the 
thought  Contemplating  the  dislocation  of 
offices,  telephones  and  established  relation- 
ships- few  employees  would  welcome  ;-Jch 
a  move — and  many  would  counsel  against  It. 
Yet.  the  case  for  reorganiaaUon  may  be 
compelling  to  the  new  Commissioner.  Briefly 
stated  It  is  that :  { l )  A  concerted  attack  upon 
a  complicated  educational  problem  cannot 
be  motinied  under  the  present  structure 
of  semi-feudal  flefdoms.  Discretionary  pro- 
grams now  spread  around  OE  must  be  cen- 
tralized so  that  a  coordinated  battle  plan  can 
be  mapped. 

i2»  There  is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
OE's  obtaining  the  needed  personnel  to  give 
leadership  to  American  education.  Most  of 
the  educational  community.  It  Is  held,  op- 
poses an  active  stance  by  OE  in  establishing 
national  prlortUes.  or  in  giving  technical 
assistance  to  local  educational  units,  or  in 
closer  monitoring  of  educational  results  In 
the  field,  or  In  whatever  manner  one  de- 
fines "educational  leadership." 

(3)  tinder  the  clrcumsunces.  argue  the 
advocates  of  reorganization,  the  only  way 
OE  can  lead  is  by  a  massive  redeployment  of 
the  present  staff.  "ReontanlEaUon."  In  this 
context,  means  not  so  much  a  Juggling  of 
organizational  units  as  a  major  streamlimng 
of  staff  functions.  Rather  than  spending 
so  much  time  perfunctorily  reviewing  stale 
plans  and  college  grant  requests,  staff  paper 
work  would  be  shorn  to  a  minimum. 

OE  staff  resources  would  then  be  freed  for 
"change-inducing"  or  "exemplary"  actlvl- 
taes — dlecovering  through  extensive  field  op- 
erat  ions  what  seems  to  be  "working  "*  in 
American  education:  setting  up  more  effec- 
tive dissemination  mechanisms  to  show  the 
highly  decentralized  system  how  other  edu- 
cators have  solved  similar  problems:  using 
dlEcretlonary  funds  to  "leveraije'  change: 
providing  techmcal  asf  Istance  to  help  school- 
men get  better  results  witii  their  non- 
federal, as  weU  as  federal,  ftinds;  and  gen- 
erally acting  as  gadfly  and  promoter  of 
promising  educational  practices.  Convincing 
the  Congress  and  the  educators  that  this  Is 
the  proper  role  for  OE  will  require  herculean 
political  efforts.  Attracting  the  kind  of  per- 
sonnel to  OE.  or  retraining  exUtlng  person- 
nel, who  could  carry  out  such  difficult  roles 
In  a  sensitive  and  effective  manner  la  also 
no  small  task  for  Dr.  Marland's  leadership. 

With  almost  a  hundred  education  laws 
enacted  in  the  last  five  years  and  authori- 
zations to  appropriate  113  billion — three 
times  as  much  money  as  OE  Is  now  spend- 
ing— It  is  no  wonder  that  almost  everyone 
In  Washington  downgrades  the  Importance 
of  additional  education  legislation.  Neverthe- 
less, political  imperatives  make  It  certain 
that  Dr.  Uarland   wlU  spend  much  of  bis 


gress  appropriated  an  initial  tit  million  for 
this  purpose,  congressmen  of  every  political 
persuasion  have  numerous  questions  which 
must  be  onswered  before  they  vote  larger 
expenditures.  OE  playea  a  small  role  In  the 
development  of  the  Nixon  proposal,  but  It 
Is  clear  that  the  Congress  will  want  to  have 
the  educational  judgmenu  of  the  new  com- 
missioner liefore  very  long.  Moreover,  any 
successful  effort  to  enact  the  legislation  will 
almost  inevitably  involve  the  new  leader  in 
that  delicate  land  time-consuming)  balance 
of  educational  wisdom  and  political  sensi- 
tivity which  Is  the  hallmark  of  every  success- 
ful commissioner. 

Other  legislation  also  demands  attention; 
the  Higher  Education  and  Education  Profes- 
sions Development  Acts  technically  expire 
next  June  30.  The  Nixon  proposals  for  a  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  and  a  National 
Foundation  for  Higher  Education  may  get  a 
new  lease  on  life  now  that  ihere  Is  a  new 
Secretary  of  HEW  and  a  new  Commissioner 
of  Education  Certainly.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Congress  would  seriously  consider  these 
far-reaching  proposals,  drafted  by  their  pre- 
decessors, without  considerable  exposure  to 
the  rlews  of  the  new  men  In  town. 
poLmcs 
Some  who  pride  themselves  on  political 
realism  assert  that  no  Conunlssloner  can 
succeed  in  the  highly  charged  political  at- 
mosphere of  Washington.  For.  while  "inter- 
nal success"  within  the  Administration — 
measured  by  the  size  and  composition  of 
budgeu.  program  directions,  legislative  con- 
tent, and  quality  of  management — depends 
upon  the  ties  of  trust  and  confidence 
sketched  above  "external  success"  depends 
upon  getting  along  with  a  host  of  educa- 
tional constituencies,  each  demanding  more 
for  Its  own  cause,  and  a  Congress  controlled 
by  the  other  political  party.  To  be  sure,  the 
new  Conunlssloner  must  be  a  "team  play- 
er" within  the  Administration  If  he  Is  to 
make  any  gains  for  education  within  HEW 
and  the  White  House.  Yet.  the  quantity  of 
his  relations  with  the  education  lobbies  and 
the  Democratic -controlled  Congress  will 
largely  determine  what  he  can  do  with  the 
Icitiatlves  and  programs  which  the  Adminis- 
tration permits  him  to  champion. 

In  the  50on-upon-us  reelection  climate  of 
1972.  does  the  new  man  at  OE  have  a  chance? 
While  the  going  will  inevitably  be  rough,  dif- 
ficulties may  be  eased  by  according  Dr  Mar- 
land  greater  fiexlblllty  to  bargain  than  was 
granted  to  his  predecessor.  The  key  to  de- 
fusing the  political  tlnderbox  may  well  be 
to  allow  the  Commissioner  and  his  top  asso- 
ciates to  work  more  closely  with  the  Congress 
than  has  recently  been  the  case,  Recognizing 
that  much  of  the  Congress  Is  wedded  to  the 
preservation  of  existing  educational  pro- 
grams and.  at  the  same  time,  views  itself  as 
genuinely  committed  to  strengthening  the 
edv'catlonal  system,  the  Commissioner  land 
the  Secretary  I  must  be  permitted  to  seek  the 
best  accommodation  possible  with  the  Con- 
gress m  furtherance  of  certain  basic  prin- 
ciples and  objectives  of  the  White  Hotiae. 
Instead  of  a  ban  on  "traffic  with  the  enemy." 
administrators  like  Commissioner  Marland 
badly  need  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  for 
as  much  of  the  Administration's  program  as 
possible.  Without  such  freedom,  we  shall 
see  more  of  the  recent  situation  when  two 
House  education  subcommittees  went  to  work 
on  key  legislation — Emergency  School  Aid 
and  Higher  Education  Acts — after  first  set- 
ting aside  (not  necessarily  on  the  merits  1 
the  draft  bills  submitted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. In  other  words.  If  the  White  House 
desires  to  achieve  its  principal  objectives  it 


wUl   have  to  permit  its  appointees  to  face 
the  lion  in  its  den. 

All  in  all.  the  weight  of  problems  facing 
the  new  Commissioner  of  Education  is  such 
as  to  discourage  all  but  fools  and  courageous 
men.  Yet.  the  challenge  is  great,  for  OE's 
potential  to  be  a  creative  force  in  the  Im- 
provement of  American  education  is  un- 
deniable Fortunately,  there  are  still  cour- 
ageous men  around  who  do  not  flinch  from 
such  challenges. 


FAITH  IN  THE    ECONOMY  AND 
AMERICA 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  }Ax.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower >,  who  Is  necessarily 
absent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  by  him  entitled  "Faith  in  the 
Economy  and  America"  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FAtTH    tN    THE    ECONOJST    AND    AMCMCA 
STATEMENT   Or    SENATOR   TOWER 

Mr.  President,  we  here  often  become  so 
embroiled  In  the  vast  overview  of  important 
national  issues  of  the  day  that  we  some- 
times forget  that  our  generalizations— while 
necessary  and  useful  in  defining  problem 
areas  and  forming  Judgments — are  never  a 
complete  statement  of  all  aspects  of  the 
issue  at  band. 

For  example,  the  economy  has  been  one  of 
the  great  issues  and,  today,  in  the  face  of 
production  cut-backs  and  labor  problems 
and  strikes  In  many  important  Industries, 
we  ore  even  more  hard-pressed  to  define  pri- 
orities, formulate  policies  and  Implement 
programs  to  rectify  these  problems  while 
maintaining  the  Ud  on  Inflation 

However.  It  Is  indeed  heartening  to  see 
that  those  great  Individual  American  quali- 
ties of  character— imaginailon.  initiative 
and  hard  work — can  still  achieve  their  mark 
of  success. 

I  am  proud  to  call  to  your  attention  the 
accompllahmenu  of  my  fellow  Texan.  Mr. 
CecU  Ussery.  who.  In  February  of  this  year, 
formed  a  new  company,  imbued  it  with 
imagination,  staffed  It  with  business  profes- 
sionals and  has  seen  It  grow  In  this  short 
period  of  time  into  a  national  operation  re- 
quiring an  Increase  of  staff  five  times  over. 
Mr.  Ueeery.  chairman  of  Ussery  Industrlea 
Inc.,  has  expressed  bis  confidence  in  the 
American  economy  repeatedly  and  publicly. 
Only  recently  the  first  of  a  series  of  bill- 
board advertlsementa  was  erected  on  Dallas' 
busy  Stemmons  Expressway  by  Ussery  In- 
dustries. Inc  .  claiming  'We  believe  in  our 
economy:  Were  hiring  not  firing."  He  has 
also  acted  on  this  confidence  and  been  re- 
warded. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
own  confidence,  now  bolstered  by  Mr,  Ussery 
and  his  company.  In  our  economy. 

Moreover.  I  would  like  to  express  my  con- 
fidence in  our  fellow  Americans  who  dally 
meet  head-on  the  problems  of  our  current 
economy,  but  who  have  refused  to  become 
harbingers  of  doom. 

No.  Instead,  they  have— by  returning  to 
the  basic  fundamenuis  of  American  great- 
ness—demonstrated once  again  that  the  In- 
dividual, through  his  own  initiative  and  ef- 
forts, can  still  achieve  success  for  himself 
and  others  associated  with  him. 

The  Fan  Worth  Star-Telcgravi  recenUy 
highlighted  Uasery  Industries.  Inc..  in  an 
article  reflecting  this  encouraging  optimism 
of  the  company  and  its  employees. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  share  this 
article  with  my  distinguished  colleagues  so 
that  we  may  all  remember  that  there  are 
hundreds  of  oiher  stories  like  this  one  now 


developing  every  day  in  this  great  Nation  of 
ours. 

Faith  in  Economv  Professed 

Dallas. — Undaunted  by  layoSa  and  work 
stoppages,  a  Dallas  Industrialist  today  at- 
tested to  the  world  his  faith  In  the  American 
economy. 

The  first  of  b  series  of  billboard  advertise- 
ments was  erected  on  Dallas'  busy  Stemmons 
Expressway  by  Ussery  Industries,  Inc..  claim- 
ing 'We  believe  In  our  economy:  Were  hir- 
ing, not  firing." 

Cecil  Ussery.  chairman  of  the  vending  ma- 
chine manufacturer,  said  his  business  has 
never  been  better. 

"We're  in  the  midst  of  a  nationwide  ex- 
pansion program  m  major  market  areas  from 
coast  to  coast."  he  said.  "We  foresee  a  con- 
tinuous upturn  and  we  want  people  to  share 
our  optimism." 

Since  Its  inception  last  February  the  com- 
panv  has  multiplied  Its  internal  staff  by  five 
times  and  bos  select«d  some  3,500  distribu- 
tors." 


SOVIET    UNION    ACCUSES    UNITED 

STATES  OF  BEING  GENOCIDAL  AT 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday at  the  United  Nations  the  Soviet 
Union  accused  the  United  States  of  be- 
lieving in  genocide.  In  the  speech  given 
by  the  So\iet  delegate  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Yury  M.  Rybakov.  one  of  the  main 
supporting  arguments  used  for  this  ac- 
cusation was  our  failure  to  ratify  the 
United  Nations  Genocide  Convention. 
According  to  today's  Washington  Post. 
Mr.  Rybakov  said: 

In  the  eyes  of  the  United  Suws,  genocide 
reflects  the  spirit  of  the  70s— that  is  why 
the  U.S.  refused  to  sign  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Obviously,  all  of  us  recognize  this 
statement  as  a  complete  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts,  including  our  proud 
heritage  in  regards  to  basic  human 
rights  of  all  men.  However,  I  hasten  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  necessarily 
the  case  with  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world,  who  could  be  misled  by  our  lack 
of  action  on  this  human  rights  conven- 
tion. 

I  have  been  speaking  in  this  body  for 
almost  4  years  on  this  subject.  During 
that  time,  one  of  the  main  argiiments 
that  I  have  used  in  urging  our  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention  was  that  our 
enemies  could  and  did  use  our  inaction 
on  this  convention  as  propaganda 
against  us. 

It  has  happened  again.  We  have  given 
the  Soviets  an  unnecessary  weapon  to 
use  against  us. 

All  is  not  lost,  as  we  in  the  Senate  now 
have  the  golden  opportunity  to  rectify 
this  sad  situation.  We  have  been  given 
this  chance  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  which  reported  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate by  an  overwhelming  margin.  We 
should  now  follow  their  action  and  re- 
move one  weapon  from  the  So\iet's  prop- 
aganda machine. 


"THE  CITY  MUST  BE  THE  TEACHER 
OF  MAN"— ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM 
D.  RUCKEI5HAUS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 

In  Atlanta,  William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  Ad- 


ministrator of  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  made  his  first  major 
public  statement  in  his  new  capacity.  It 
is  a  very  important  statement,  not  only 
for  its  specific  contents  but  also  for  the 
Insight  that  it  aflofds  into  the  approach 
that  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  will  take  in  the 
execution  of  his  new  responsibilities. 

TTiose  who.  for  whatever  reason,  have 
had  their  doubts  about  the  commitment 
of  this  Government  to  cleaning  up  the 
environment  will  find  little  in  this  speech 
to  support  that  Wew.  Those  who.  for 
whatever  reason,  have  hoped  that  effec- 
tive action  could  somehow  be  forestalled 
or  delayed  will  find  little  comfort  In  Mr. 
Ruckeishauss  statement  of  December  10. 
During  his  recent  confinnation  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  assured  the 
committee  that  he  would  seek  to  be  fair 
but  that  he  would  not  hesitate  to  take 
firm  action  where  necessary,  even  If  he 
were  certain  to  meet  with  stifT  opposition. 
His  announcement  yesterday  of  tough 
new  water  pollution  enforcement  actions 
in  three  major  American  cities  has 
brought  that  kind  of  tough  opposition. 
The  mayor  of  one  city,  which  has  been 
dumping  unconscionable  amounts  of  mu- 
nicipal wastes  into  Lake  Erie,  promptly 
denounced  the  action  as  a  "cheap  po- 
litical shot."  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  responded 
to  this  Irrational  criticism  by  calmly 
noting  that  he  had  not  expected  the 
mayor  to  "be  elated"  at  the  announce- 
ment. The  new  Administrator  is  not  a 
man  to  be  easily  ruffled,  an  essential 
characteristic  for  such  a  job. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  this  speech 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

The  CrTT  Must  Be  The  Teacher  of  Man 
It  is  both  fitting  and  fortunate  that  in  my 
first  week  as  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  I  have  tills  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  the  annual  Congress 
of  Cities.  The  mayors,  city  managers,  and 
municipal  administrators  of  this  country  are 
in  the  frontline  of  the  effort  to  reclaim  the 
environment.  For  It  is  the  city  dweUer  who 
bears  the  heaviest  burden  of  the  damage  that 
centuries  of  neglect  have  done  to  the  environ- 
ment. 

It  is  the  city  dweller  who  suffers  most  from 
the  sickening  yellow  smog  that  too  often  ir- 
ritates our  eyes  and  lungs  and  blots  out  the 
breathtaking  skyhnes  we  used  to  see. 

It  is  the  city  dweller  in  the  last  decade  who 
has  consistently  experienced  summertime 
water  shortages;  who  has  witnessed  beach 
after  beach  declared  unsafe  for  recreational 
purposes;  who  has  detected  a  strange  new 
taste  in  his  drinking  water  as  we  struggle 
harder  and  harder  to  maintain  water  quaUty 
In  the  light  of  diminishing  clean  wat«r  re- 
sources. 

It  Is  the  city  dweller  who  gazes  most  often 
on  the  ugly  waste  we  don't  yet  know  how  to 
dispose  of  efficiently;  and  who  aees  and 
smells  In  the  rivers  that  flow  through  his 
town  the  failure  to  develop  ways  we  can  dis- 
pose of  solid  eflBuents  cleanly. 

Vou  are  In  the  frontlines.  too.  because  the 
services  you  provide  your  cltlBcns  are  so 
closely  related  to  environmental  problems. 
For  example,  how  you  dispose  of  The  trash 
you  collect,  or  the  traffic  congestion  regula- 
tions you  enforce,  can  vltaUy  affect  the  qual- 
ity of  air  your  citizens  breathe.  Like  all  of 
the  aspects  of  the  environmental  problem, 
the   Issues   you   face   as  city  administrators 


everyday  are  all  Interrelated.  You  cannot  deal 
with  one  problem  without  considering  the 
effect  on  another. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
shares  with  you  an  appreciation  for  the  inter- 
related nature  of  the  problems  we  must  face 
together.  EPA  is  only  a  week  old.  But  al- 
ready it  is  clear  that  It  is  a  new  departure,  a 
fresh  start  in  meeting  the  challenge  to  re- 
claim the  environment — to  restore  the  deli- 
cate balance  which  supports  life  on  this 
planet.  In  fact,  it  is  a  new,  integrated  ap- 
proach to  the  environmental  crisis. 

EPA  will  not  deal  narrowly  with  one  seg- 
ment of  the  problem,  ignoring  others.  It 
will  be  a  coordinated  attack  on  some  of  the 
most  persistent  manifestations  of  a  deterio- 
rating environment.  We  know  that  there  is 
little  sense  In  removing  impurities  from  the 
air  only  to  pour  them  back  into  our  rivers 
and  streams.  Our  charter  will  be  to  look 
broadly  at  environmental  conditions,  to  keep 
in  mind  the  whole  problem  as  we  deal  with 
each  of  Its  parts. 

Beyond  restoring  the  quality  of  the  air 
and  water  of  this  nation,  we  shall  be  cnn- 
cerned  as  well  with  the  use  of  pestlcidea 
which  threaten  both  man  and  animal.  We 
shall  be  concerned  with  the  disposal  of  solid 
wastes  which  blight  our  countryside,  con- 
taminate both  air  and  water,  and  befoul 
our  oceans.  We  shall  be  concerned,  too,  with 
the  hazard  to  human  health  and  water 
ecology  which  the  increased  production  of 
radiation  from  man-made  sources  represent*. 
In  the  creation  of  the  Enviroiunental  Pro- 
lecUon  Agency  the  United  States  has 
gathered  together  in  a  single  agency  the  re- 
sponsibility for  research,  standard -set  ting, 
monitoring,  and  enforcement  with  regard 
to  all  of  these  threats  to  man  and  nature. 
We  shall  exercise  those  responsibilities  as 
an  independent  agency,  an  agency  that  has 
no  obligation  to  promote  commerce  or  agri- 
culture, but  rather  the  awesome  obligation 
to  protect  and  lmpro\*e  our  environment. 

Besides  what  we  may  do  techmcally.  our 
larger  mandate  Is  to  exercise  leadership.  To 
inform  and  guide  as  well  as  serve  the  peo- 
ple of  this  nation.  None  of  the  iasuea  with 
which  we  must  deal  are  so  simple  as  to  be  re- 
duced to  the  "pollute  or  not  to  poUute"  ques- 
tion. There  is  no  one  source  which  we  can 
control  that  will  undo  the  damage  that  all 
of  us — individuals.  Industry,  and  govern- 
ment at  all  levels — have  done  to  the  en- 
vironment. Our  country  Is  awakened.  We 
must  channel  this  new  found  awareness  to 
constructive  action  for  a  better  and  cleaner 
America. 

It  will  be  our  Job  In  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  be  on  advocate  for  the 
environment  wherever  decisions  about  our 
common  future  are  made — whether  It  be  In 
the  councils  of  government,  in  the  board- 
rooms of  Industry,  or  the  living  rooms  of  our 
citizens.  That  must  also  become  the  Job  of 
ua  all.  Only  the  effort  of  everyone  of  us  will 
Insure  that  the  world  our  chUdren  Inherit 
wlU  be  cleaner  and  healthier  than  the  one 
we  know  now. 

Tlie  responsibilities  which  are  entrustAd  to 
this  new  a^ncy  t  must  meet  head-on  today. 
A  groes  pollution  problem  exists  in  Atlanta. 
Georgia  and  clearly  something  must  be  done 
about  It — and  done  about  it  now. 

7%e  Chattahoochee  River  flows  clean  and 
clear  above  Atlanta.  But  when  It  reaches  this 
great  city  32  miUlon  gallons  or  untreated 
effluents  are  dumped  into  It  dally,  along  with 
another  40  million  gallons  with  only  primary 
treatment.  Beneath  the  city  of  Atlanta  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  an  lnt«rstate  stream, 
flows  into  Alabama.  It  is  virtually  an  open 


Thla  li  not  alone  a  Judgment  of  the  Federal 
government.  The  dtleens  of  this  city  know 
It  Is  true,  and  the  State  of  Georgia  Itself  has 
reported  that  the  extensive  pollution  of  the 
river  from  the  Atlanta  metropolitan  area 
renders   the   river    unsatisfactory    for   most 
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water  us»  lor  at  lewt  40  mile*  below  tHe 

"this  massive  discharge  ot  pollutanu  by  the 
dtv  01  Atlanta  Is  in  violation  ot  State  water 
Biandords  Both  the  SUle  and  Federal  goi- 
ernments  have  made  It  clear  to  Atlanta  that 
more  sewage  t.rea;ment  taelllilea  must  De 
added  Initially  a  deadline  ot  July  1971  waa 
established  to  correct  the  problem.  Since  then 
an   18  month  Mtenalon  was  granted  until 

December  1973.  ^     . 

It  is  evident  now— alter  the  second  atage 
ot  the  Federal.  State,  local  enlorcement  con- 
lerence— that  Atlanta  Is  tailing  behind 
Khedule  again.  Dnder  present  regulations  we 
have  nuide  maximum  federal  financial  oislst- 
ance  available  to  the  city.  A  recent  proposal, 
however,  to  increase  the  sewer  ™«  "  ""^^ 
plete  the  tundmg  ot  the  project  has  been  de- 
feated-ralsing  the  specter  of  even  further 

Such  a  condition  demands  acUon  by  aUoJ 
us  at  all  levels  of  eoveriimetit.  At  the  t"ea- 
eral  level  we  will  adopt  the  only  course 
presently  avalUble  to  us  under  Federal  law. 
Today  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
la  servicing  a  lao-day  notice  on  the  city  ot 
Atlanta  to  halt  violation  ot  the  tederaUy  ap- 
proved water  quality  standards  of  the  State 
ol  Georgia,  city  offlclals  have  already  been 
iO  notllled.  By  this  process  corrective  steps 
must  be  taken  within  IflO  days  from  the  dat« 
ot  the  served  notice  or  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor can  ask  the  Justice  Department  to  Me 
court  action  against  the  city. 

We  do  not  take  this  action  lightly  or  vin- 
dictively Every  effort  has  t^cen  made  to  re- 
solve this  problem  more  amicably.  But  the 
altuatlon  that  exists  now  demands  action, 
and  we  shall  act  with  the  only  tool  avail- 
able to  OS.  Sometime  It  la  only  by  pressure 
trom  without  that  needed  but  palnlul  actions 
can  be  taken  within. 

Neither  do  we  take  this  action  to  single 
out  this  great  Southern  city.  I  am  as  well 
announcing  lodav  that  180  day  notices  are 
also  being  served  on  the  cities  of  Detroit  and 
(Cleveland  to  halt  violation  ot  water  quality 
standards  In  the  Lake  Erie  Basin 

No  one  disputes  the  damage  that  has  been 
done  to  Lake  Erie.  Some  contend  that  the 
lake  Is  dead.  But  massive  corrective  action 
and  hard,  prompt  enlorcement  proceedings 
can  save  the  lake.  This  Is  Just  what  we  in- 
tend to  do. 

Last  summer  alx  Lake  Erie  Federal-State 
enforcement  oonference  workshops  were  held 
to  determine  which  mtmlctpolltlea  and  In- 
dustries arotmd  the  lake  were  In  compliance 
with  pollution  abatement  schedules.  Prom 
those  workshops  emerged  some  distressing 
Information. 

Detroit  la  the  largest  ot  the  sources  or 
muiUclpal  waste  effluent  flowing  Into  Lake 
Erie.  She  Is  also  behind  schedule  in  the  Im- 
plementation of  primary  and  secondary 
treatment  fadUtles  lor  sewage. 

Cleveland  as  well  Is  behind  the  Imolemen- 
tatlon  schedule  with  regard  to  primary  and 
secondary  treatment  taclUtles.  The  combined 
sewer  svstem  ot  the  City  of  Cleveland  Is  a 
major  contributor  of  pollutants  Into  Lake 
Erie,  pouring  taw  and  partially  treated  eew- 
a«e  from  700  points  ot  overflow  Into  the  lake 
and  area  streams. 

By  serving  these  180  days  notices  we  are 
not  saying  that  the  Chattahoochee  Hlver  or 
Lake  Erie  can  be  restored  tomorrow.  What 
we  are  saying  Is  that  we  have  not  done 
enough,  fast  enough— ot  any  level  of  govern- 
ment—to meet  the  needs  that  exist  and  to 
implement  the  corrective  action  necessary. 
It  Ij  not  our  Intent  to  vindicate  our  policies 
In  the  courtroom.  It  Is  our  hope,  rather,  to 
act  a^  a  cataivst — to  encourage  a'l  of  us  In 
Washington,  lb  the  Sta'e  Houses,  and  In  the 
City  Halls  of  this  country  us  oddreas  our- 
selves to  the  hard  decisions  which  must  be 
made  1!  the  environment  Is  to  be  protected. 
Ou-  goal  Is  to  cooperate  with  you— to  develop 


a  mutual  trust,  a  mu;ual  point  ol  view,  and 
mutual  plans  ot  action  The  logjam  ol  Inertia 
must  be  broken  somewhere,  and  we  propojc 
to  do  It  at  the  Federal  level. 

We  do  not  aspire  to  usurp  your  functions 
or  responsibilities,  but  we  do  aspire  to  help 
vou  better  provide  essential  services  to  your 
citizens  while  stlU  protecting  their  right  to 
a  clean  and  healthy  environment.  A  good  ex- 
ample ul  this  approach  already  exists. 

EPA  IS  now  Involved  in  a  special  project  to 
Improve  cnvlronmento!  quality  by  closing 
open  dumos  and  upgrading  solid  waste  dls- 
po-sal  practices  across  the  country.  The  Na- 
tional League  ot  Cities  l.i  one  ot  23  orga- 
nizations supporting  this  project  called 
"Mission  6000."  The  goal  Is  to  eliminate  5.000 
open  dumps  by  June  1972. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  In 
Project  5000,  though  Important,  is  limited. 
EPA  Will  render  technical  assistance.  Includ- 
ing provision  of  recommended  standards  and 
model  legislation.  Special  training  course 
m  Bjlld  waste  management  will  be  oflered 
tor  operators,  supervisors,  and  public  omclals. 
Actual  Implementation  of  Mission  6000 — 
the  closing  ol  dumps,  however— must  be  ac- 
complished at  the  local  level.  And.  there- 
fore, yotu-  role  as  city  offlclals  la  a  critical 
o7ie  Nor  do  1  shrink  trom  recognition  of 
the  nenr  penniless  stole  of  many  of  our  great 
metropolitan  centers.  Environmental  protec- 
tion IS  not  tree.  The  citizens  ol  our  country 
muet  understand  this  and  alt  ot  us  must  be 
honest  about  the  cost  This  Admlnlstrauon 
has  recommended  a  system  ol  revenue  shar- 
mg  with  the  Federal.  State  i.nd  local  gov- 
ernments which  would  more  equitably  dis- 
tribute the  tax  dollar.  This  plan  should  be 
adopted.  But  whatever  the  means,  the  cost 
ot  environmental  preservation  must  bo 
borne.  J 

A  thousand  years  ago  Plutarch  a.H5erted 
that  "the  city  Is  the  teacher  ot  man."  We 
know  now  that  the  city  must  be  the  teacher 
ot  man.  Neorly  BO'-,  ot  our  people  live  in  and 
aroimd  our  cities  It  Is  in  our  cities  also  that 
environmental  problems  are  moat  aggravated. 
And  It  is  in  the  cities  where  we  must  pioneer 
the  way  to  a  future  In  which  man  lives  In 
harmony  with  nature. 

All  ot  us  have  a  responsibility  to  face  that 
challenge.  To  devise  strategies  to  control 
envttonmental  hazards  now.  and  more  Im- 
portantly, to  develop  long-term  plans  to 
eliminate  them  In  the  course  ot  o  healthy 
and  balanced  growth  In  the  future.  With- 
out vour  inspired  leadership  no  meaningful 
plan' can  be  developed,  no  successful  strategy 
devised.  .  _„ 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  was 
established  to  coordinate  a  broad  Federal  at- 
tack on  the  pollution  ol  our  air.  water,  and 
land.  But  we  shall  not  live  up  to  our  own 
expectations  It  we  do  not  work  closely  with 
vou  who  administer  the  cities  where  foul 
air  and  water  are  not  abstract  scientific  prob- 
lems, but  the  ugly  facta  ol  dally  lite. 

The  actions  I  hove  taken  today  and  simi- 
lar actions  I  will  take  In  the  luture  may 
ahock  some.  They  may  anger  others.  In  my 
opinion  It  IS  tar  better  that  we  shock  and 
anger  today  than  that  our  children  Inherit 
an  unllvable  world  tomorrow. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF 
MUSEUIvIS 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  recently  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  published  an 
arUcle  about  the  American  AssoclaUon  of 
Museums.  The  piece  sutMiinctly  points  out 
the  changing  attitude  and  role  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums,  a 
change  which  has  occurred  over  the  past 
2  years.  Besides  an  lncreas3d  awarene?.s 
by  museum  ofBcials  of  the  need  for 
greater  Federal  Involvement,  this  change 


also  must  be  attributed  to  the  dynamic 
leadership  of  Kyran  McGratli.  who  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  association. 

I   ask    unanimous    consent    that    the 
article  be  printed  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
New  SrTE  Fos  tmb  AAM:  How  to  Kttt  a 
Ct-LTtma  "Pain" 
(By  Gus  Constantlnel 
When   the  American  A-sacclatlou   cf  Mu- 
seums   vacated    Its    somber,    arcane-looklug 
headquarters  on  Massocliusef-i  Avenue  this 
year  for  a  "home"  In  one  ol  upper  George- 
town's new.  ultramodern  oOice  buUdjngs.  the 
move  signaled  far  more  than  a  change  ot 
address.  .        .     , 

In  fact.  It  reflected  a  decision  by  America  s 
museums,  which  the  aasoclatlcn  speaks  for. 
to  do  something  about  the  "growing  pains 
they  have  experienced  in  a  period  ot  un- 
paralleled growth. 

■This  rapid  expansion,  by  any  yardstick 
you  choose  to  measure  It,  has  scared  the  hell 
out  of  museum  offlclals."  K>ran  McGrath. 
director  ol  the  association  reports. 

"It  means  that  the  leisurely  poce  of  the 
past  has  given  way  to  continuous  demands 
by  the  public  lor  more  exhibit  space,  more 
frequent  changing  ot  exhibits,  mote  educa- 
tional programs. 

"And  oil  those  things  cost  money— more 
money  than  the  traditional  private  sourcea 
con  provide,"  he  emphasizes. 

So  the  AAf.I  has  launched  a  niultlprongetl 
drive  In  the  nations  capital  to  ensure  that 
those  111  Influential  positions  on  cultural 
matters  understand  the  museumi!'  needs  and 
their  point  ot  view. 

For  example,  AAM  representatives  audit 
congressional  hearings  to  keep  Its  more  than 
5  000  museum  members  Informed.  At  tunea 
It  IS  ajked  to  testily  on  behalf  of  the 
museums,  opening  up  more  chauneU  ol  com- 
muiucatiou  between  musetmis  and  the 
government. 

To  promote  the  Imoge  of  the  nations 
museums,  it  has  put  into  effect  an  accredlta- 
Oon  program.  In  ImltaUon  ot  sUnllar  pro- 
grams lor  colleges  and  universities,  museum 
accredltauon  Is  intended  to  grant  a  "seal  ot 
approval"  to  museums  establishing  and 
malntalnmg  prolessicnal  standards  In  their 
activities. 

Not  lost  alght  ot  m  the  program  is  the  fact 
that  accreditation  can  be  an  Invaluable  tool 
lor  those  who  must  make  decisions  on  con- 
♦•Ibutlons.  grants  or  contracts. 
AKOTHxa  paoJECT 
On  the  research  Iront,  the  assoclauon  has 
revised  Its  "bible."  the  "Museums  Directory 
ol  the  United  SUtes  and  Canada." 

In  doing  the  spadowork  lor  this  relerence 
work,  the  association  discovered  that  In  the 
Ave  years  since  It  last  edition,  the  number 
ot  museums  ballooned  trom  about  6.000  to 
over  6,700. 

Still  another  project  which  the  AAM  has 
undertaken  is  to  keep  Itselt  and  member 
museums  posted  on  how  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  la  handling  the  tax  retorm 
low  passed  In  19SB. 

That  law,  which  was  designed  to  get  at 
foundations  being  used  as  shelters  tor  per- 
sonal income.  In  eOect  created  a  new  ob- 
stacle tor  museums.  They  must  show  that 
they  are  ttmded  by  a  "broad  segment  ot  the 
public"  before  a  loundatlon  making  a  grant 
can  do  so  and  still  receive  a  tax  exemption. 
"This  has  made  a  lot  ol  loundatlons  overly 
cauOoua  with  their  granu,"  McOrath  re- 
ported. 

Ho  said  he  thought  the  problem  could  be 
cleared  up  by  ms  simply  by  sending  a  letter 
to  museums  "confirming  their  public  sup- 
port statua." 
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Two  years  ago.  when  McOrath  became  di- 
rector ol  the  association,  his  experience  in 
the  museum  field  was  little  more  than  that  ol 
an  ordinary  visitor. 

His  forte  WAS  law  and  politics,  "accredited" 
in  the  former  with  a  law  degree  trom  George- 
town and  learning  the  latter  in  stints  as  legal 
assistant  to  former  Sen.  Paul  Douglas.  O-nl.. 
and  as  chlel  Washington  lobbyist  for  the 
state  ol  Illinois. 

Youthful  in  appearance  despite  a  retreat- 
ing hairline — he  Is  only  35  years  old — Mc- 
Orath has  plunged  energetically  into  remak- 
ing the  Image  of  museums  and  improving 
liaison  between  government  offlclals  and  the 
museum  community.  He  Is  convinced  the 
government  must  expand  its  support  ot  mu- 
seums 11  they  are  to  keep  pace  with  rising 
demands. 

"Look,  that's  where  the  deep  pocket  Is, 
that's  where  the  help  must  come  from,"  he 
says. 

THE  "BCLMOhrr  EEPOET" 

A  measure  ol  American  museums'  pros- 
perity— and  at  the  same  time  the  source  ol 
their  problems— was  taken  In  1988  when  a 
report  to  President  Johnson,  the  "Belmont 
Report."  found  that  museum  attendance  sky- 
rocketed Irom  50  million  visits  30  years 
belore  to  almost  300,000.  "Now  Its  probably 
oround  660  million,"  McOrath  says. 

The  growth  In  attendance  caught  many 
museums  Ill-prepared  lor  their  new-tound 
popularity.  Antiquated  builtlrngs.  Inadequate 
lighting  fixtures,  sub-par  humidity  control 
were  common  characteristics  ot  a  "plant" 
inherited  trom  the  days  when  a  museum  was 
thought  of  as  simply  a  place  to  bang  things 
and  keep  track  ol  them. 

Nor  was  the  problem  simply  a  case  ol  more 
people.  Schools,  colleges  and  Individuals  be- 
gan to  press  the  museums  for  expanded  edu- 
cational services.  This  meant  more  guided 
tours  lor  classes,  more  educational  materials 
to  be  prepared  tor  the  schools  and  more 
courses  oflered  m  cooperation  with  the 
schools  on  museum  premises. 

Tersely,  the  Belmont  Report  summed  up 
the  problem  as  follows; 

"The  basic  reason  why  museums  cannot 
meet  totlay's  demands  Is  that  they  cannot 
afford  It." 

The  report  called  tor  sharply  Increased 
federal  aid  and  also  urged  that  the  govern- 
ment recognize  museums  as  educational  In- 
stitutions. The  latter  would  open  up  addi- 
tional sources  ot  lundlng.  with  the  money 
presumably  coming  trom  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation. 

This  month,  museums  won  a  legislative 
victory  on  this  point  when  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  went  Into  effect.  The 
act.  which  authorizes  federal  help  to  educa- 
tional Institutions  offering  program.s  on  the 
envlroiunent.  specifically  lists  museums  and 
libraries  as  such  educational  Institutions. 

"That's  a  precedent,"  McGrath  said. 

The  act  also  signaled  In  clearest  terms  that 
the  AAM  "message"  emanating  from  Its  new 
quarters  at  2333  Wisconsin  Ave.  Is  beginning 
to  get  through  where  It  counts. 


REI.OCATION  PATTMENTS  TO  'VaC- 
TIMS  OF  MAJOR  DISASTERS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  To  web),  who  is  necessarily 
absent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Recoud  a  statement  by 
him  relating  to  relocation  payments  to  be 
made  to  owners  and  tenants  who  are 
forced  by  a  major  disaster  to  vacate 
homes  or  businesses  which  are  subse- 
quently   Included    In    urban    renewal 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoui,  as  follows: 


RELOCATION  Payments  to  Victims  op 
Major  Disasters 
I  am  particularly  pleased  tliat  S.  3619,  the 
Disaster  Assistance  Act  ol  1970,  now  In  con- 
lerence,  contains  a  provision,  baaed  on  an 
amendment  which  1  proposed,  that  wUl  per- 
mit needed  relocation  payments  to  be  made 
to  owners  and  tenants  who  are  forced  by  a 
major  disaster  to  vacate  homes  or  businesses 
which  are  subsequently  Included  in  an  urban 
renewal  project.  At  present,  these  people 
may  be  denied  the  payments  simply  because 
they  are  unable  to  return  to  their  homes  or 
places  ot  business  before  they  are  condemned 
or  acquired.  Section  254  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion ol  the  bill  Is  designed  to  preserve  their 
entitlement  to  the  various  kinds  ol  reloca- 
tion payments  that  can  be  made  under  sec- 
tion 114  ol  the  Bousing  Act  ol  1943  notivlth- 
standlng  this  temporary  situation  resulting 
Irom  the  disaster.  Identical  language  is  car- 
ried In  section  4  of  the  House  version.  I  be- 
lieve the  proposal  legislation  will  not  only 
provide  some  much  needed  assistance  but 
also  contribute  to  the  more  equitable  treat- 
ment of  many  people  affected  by  renewal 
projects. 

A  TvIESSAGE  FOR  APOCALYPnSTS— 
ADDRESS  BY  HARLAN  CLEVEL.AND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Harlan 
Cleveland  served  our  Nation  as  both  an 
educator  and  as  a  diplomat  for  many 
years  in  posts  of  great  responsibility.  His 
record  was  one  of  distinction.  Many  peo- 
ple after  retiring  from  a  brilliant  career 
would  use  the  time  to  read,  write  their 
memoirs,  or,  in  Harlan  Cleveland's  case, 
do  a  lot  of  sailing.  However.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land is  an  activist  and  upon  retirement 
from  the  Foreign  Service  returned  to  his 
first  career — that  of  an  educator — and 
today  he  is  president  of  the  University  ot 
Hawaii. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  he  is  more  than 
the  chief  administrative  officer  of  that 
school,  for  a  unique  and  farsighted  struc- 
ture also  makes  him  chief  officer  of  all 
public  higher  education  m  his  State  with 
a  broad  responsibility  for  the  other  facets 
of  post  secondary  education. 

Recently  Harlan  Cleveland  spoke  be- 
fore the  International  City  Management 
Association  at  a  meeting  In  San  Diego, 
Calif.  His  speech  discussed  the  many 
problems  facing  our  Nation.  Through  a 
tvry  wit  and  incisive  insight,  he,  in  a  very 
few  words,  capsulized  the  situation  and 
touched  upon  what  must  be  done  to  meet 
it.  The  following  paragraph  is  particu- 
larly interesting: 

Our  problem,  in  short.  Is  not  how  to  en- 
sure rapid  change.  It  Is  how  man  can  take 
control  of  the  changes  he  hlmsell  Institutes — 
how  to  ovoid  concentrating  on  change  where 
it's  easy  {In  science  and  technology)  and 
neglecting  change  where  It's  hard — m  the 
social  Institutions  to  control  and  channel 
and  give  ethical  content  to  the  new  tech- 
nologies. It  Is  shocking  to  remember  that 
the  Manhattan  Project,  which  prtJduced  the 
atom  bomb  during  World  War  n.  did  not 
employ  on  lu  staff  a  single  person  responsi- 
ble lor  thinking  hard  about  the  pwUcy  Im- 
plications ol  the  Project's  success:  yet  we 
ore  stui  neglecting  the  social  fallout  of  sci- 
ence. In  most  ol  the  fields  where  change  la 
most  rapid  and  most  predictable. 

Does  that  not  sum  up  our  problems  In 
a  nutshell?  Many  of  our  legislative  battles 
here  on  the  Senate  floor  are  drawn  on 
the  same  lines.  If  I  may  paraphrase  Mr. 
Cleveland,  it  is  easy  to  ftind  science  and 


technology,  while  neglecting  funding 
where  it  is  needed  In  the  social  institu- 
tions to  control,  channel  and  give  ethical 
content  to  the  new  technologies. 

Mr.  Cleveland  draws  from  his  insights 
the  lesson  that  what  is  needed  today 
are  true  public  executives  who  will  coa- 
lesce all  the  existing  factions,  but  do 
It  with  an  insight  covering  all  discip- 
lines. Indeed,  he  discusses  in  his  state- 
ment the  need  for  mid-career  education 
tor  executive  leadership.  We  seek  to  edu- 
cate our  Nation  up  to  the  age  of  21.  but 
from  that  point  on  experience  is  the 
accepted  teacher.  Why  should  we  not 
offer  to  our  leaders  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  college  with  Federal  support, 
for  a  broadening  educational  experience? 
I  heartily  conciu-  in  Harlan  Cleve- 
land's call  for  true  public  administra- 
tors— thinkers,  limovators,  problem  sol- 
vers— ^but  also  human  beings  who  will 
understand  and  take  note  of  the  personal 
drives  involved. 

I  commend  this  speech  to  the  Senate 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A  Message  For  Apocalyptcsts 
(By  Htulan  Cleveland  I 
Potential  saviours  ot  the  modem  city,  good 
afternoon. 

Off  and  on  during  the  dey.  I  have  been 
debating  with  some  ol  you  whether  city 
managers  or  university  presidents  have  se- 
lected the  world's  most  precarious  lorm  ol 
employment.  I  don't  know  which  it  Is,  hut 
maybe  that  is  why  I.  who  have  never  man- 
aged a  city,  feel  so  much  at  home,  and  so 
warriUy  welcome.  In  your  midst. 

We  are  first  cousins  anyway,  since  ICMA 
shares  with  the  American  Society  lor  Public 
Administration  some  ol  the  same  alms  and 
many  cf  the  same  members.  Two  city  man- 
agers sit  on  the  current  ASPA  Council — 
Doug  Stark  ol  Petersburg.  Alaska  and  John 
Matzer  ol  Skokle,  nunols.  Two  ol  your 
alumni — Bob  Coop  and  Kent  Mathewson — 
ore  working  with  me  on  our  ASPA  Task 
Force  on  Goals,  which  bids  loir  to  revolu- 
tionize our  honorable  but  already  ancient 
Stx:lety.  And  we  have  chosen  well,  we  think, 
m  appointing  John  Oar^'ey.  who  has  such 
close  ties  with  state  and  local  government, 
as  ASPA's  new  Executive  Director. 

Since  I  come  to  you  Irom  a  university,  you 
are  almost  bound  to  Inquire  apprehensively, 
"How  lu-e  things  on  the  campus''"  So.  I  will 
start  by  reading  you  a  iett«r  sent  to  her  par- 
ents last  Spring  by  a  girl  at  an  American 
college: 

Dear  Mom  akd  Dad;  TTn  sorry  to  be  so  long 
In  writing  again,  but  all  my  writing  paper 
was  lost  the  night  the  dormitory  was  burned 
down  by  the  demonstratore.  I'm  out  ol  the 
hospital  now,  and  the  doctor  says  my  eye- 
sight should  be  back  to  normal  sooner  or 
later. 

The  wonderful  boy.  BUI.  who  rescued  me 
Irom  the  fire  kindly  offered  to  share  his  lit- 
tle apartment  with  me  untu  the  dorm  Is  re- 
built. He  comes  from  a  good  lamlly.  so  you 
wont  be  too  surprised  when  I  tell  you  we 
ore  going  to  get  married.  In  tact,  you  have 
always  wanted  a  grandchild,  so  you  will  be 
glad  to  know  that  you  win  lie  grandparents 
next  month. 

Please  disregard  the  above  practice  In  Eng- 
lish composition.  There  was  no  fire.  I  haven't 
been  in  the  hospital,  rm  not  pregnant,  and 
I  don't  even  have  a  boyfriend.  But  I  did 
get  a  "D"  In  French  and  an  "F*'  In  Chemis- 
try, and  I  wanted  to  be  sure  you  received  this 
news  In  proper  perspective. 
Love, 

Mart. 
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How  are  you  and  I,  a«  public  encutlvM. 
going  to  pul  our  perlorm»nce  Into  proper 
perep«tlvr7 

-Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs  Clty-dweller  (we  could 
sayl"  Without  our  unremitting  and  llrclesa 
eSorU  you  would  by  now  be  staUed  In  a 
Hopeless  traffic  Jam.  up  to  your  necks  In  solid 
waste,  baffled  by  the  complexity  of  It  all. 
snarling  at  eacb  other  lite  beasu  and  prey- 

'"*rnir^^^"''tr°amc'"orth«e'Vr'fo°t:;     than   in    that    Simon    ana    t,ax.u„a.,    .,... 
"o'u^  Z  d^r^yoS  "re  oui?  waTdeep   In     about  -the  dangling  conversation  and  the  su. 
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at  is  always  a  serviceable  index  to  what 
troubles  ihcm  moat  deeply.  Resistance  to 
panntBl  rule  revived  that  pungent  Une  (rem 
a  Damon  Runyan  story;  "Shut  up."  my 
father  explained."  Worries  about  conformity 
gave  new  currency  to  Peter  Ustinov's  claim 
that  one  of  his  teachers  wrote  on  his  report 
card.  Peter  ahowi  great  originality,  which 
must  be  curbed  at  oU  coats."  Small  talk  in 
a  Great  Society  waa  never  better  parodied 
than   in    that    Simon    and    Garlunkel    lyric 


sludge,  and  the  way  you  treat  each  other  Is 
sometimes  almost  human— though  not  of 
course  In  election  years.  Be  thankful  for 
small  favor*." 

Im  serious.  The  crisis  is  real,  and  the 
apocalypse  is  now  a  practical  opUon  for  man- 
kind The  world,  the  Nation,  and  most  of 
Its  communities  are  dirty,  dangerous  and 
disheartened-  And  «-ho  is  responsible  for  do- 
ing something  about  this  stare  of  affairs? 
We  the  pubUc  executives,  we  whose  profes- 
sion It  15  to  bring  people  together  In  orRanl- 
zatlons  ic  make  things  happen  In  the  public 
interest  we  are  more  responsible  than  any- 
body. There  aren't  nearly  enough  of  us.  and 
not  enough  of  us  feel  personally  responsible 
for  the  situation  as  a  whole  Yet  we  are  ex- 
pected to  know  what  to  do  atmut  the  crisis 
of  our  time,  and  to  be  doing  It. 


perflclal  sighs. "  And  the  Vietnam-induced 
yen  to  withdraw  from  an  untidy  and  danger- 
ous world,  enabled  Bob  Hope  to  score  with 
that  two-word  Conunencement  speech  at 
Georgetown  University.  '  Dont  go."  was  his 
advice. 

The  personal  reactions  to  social  complex- 
ity seemed  to  fall  In  two  moulds— sardonic 
acceptance  and  belligerent  rejection. 

Belligerent  rejection  is  obviously  more  fun. 
and  Increasingly  in  evidence  in  the  more 
"developed"  societle.'i.  Our  reaction  to  com- 
plexity is  to  vent  a  generalized  anger  on  the 
nearest  ssTnlwl  of  what  bugs  us. 

Angry  students  blame  the  drift  and  Viet- 
nam war  on  the  college  of  their  choice.  Angry 
parents  blame  the  schools  for  not  keeping 
their  children  under  belter  control  than  they 
did  at  home.  The  sudden  converts  to  ecology- 
blame  the  public  executives  for  pollution- 


we  know  what  to  do  about  the  crisis  of  our 
time  and  are  we  doing  it? 

I  will  not  apologize  for  speaking  of  our 
collective  condition  in  apocalyistic  language. 
We  can  hardly  prescribe  for  the  crisis  of  our 
time  until  we  ailmlt  to  ourselves  how  very 


stream. 

Urban  congestion  accounte  for  so  much 
frustration  that  piquant  examples  of  bel- 
ligerent reactions  are  now  dally  newspa- 
per fare.  "OfBcer,"  says  a  woman  arrested 
for  going  the  other  way  on  a  one-way  street, 
has    It    occurred    to    you    that    that    arrow 


Each  generation  sees  Itself  at  a  crucial  mo- 
ment In  time,  but  I  think  It  Is  now  argu- 
able that  we  are  entering  one  of  the  really 
great  transitions  in  mankind's  history.  Be- 
hind us  Is  a  spectacular  success  in  achieving 
power  over  our  environment.  By  seeking  facts 
and  harnessing  energy  and  studying  evolu- 
tion and  bending  metal  and  organizing  peo- 
ple, man  produced  consciously  directed 
change.  He  now  Is  beginning— Just  begin- 
ning—to  face  the  consequences  of  the 
changes  he  has  willed,  and  of  which  he  for- 
got to  calculate  the  secondary  and  tertiary 
effects. 

The  object  of  this  mastery  was  freedom  to 
handle  physical  nature,  to  build  for  himself 
an  environment  that  was  the  product  of  his 
own  will,  even  to  change  himself.  And  thla 
was  presumed  to  lead  naturally  to  more  free- 
dom for  more  and  more  people. 

It  did — up  to  a  point.  In  the  United  States 
of  America,  a  higher  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation makes  a  wider  range  of  personal 
choices  (where  to  live,  what  to  do.  what  to 
get  excited  about)  than  at  any  previous  time, 
or  m  any  other  society.  It  Is  no  mean  accom- 
plishment, and  we  can  give  two  cheers  for 
It  as  we  brush  past. 

But  the  trouble  Is.  man's  extraordinary 
capacity  to  organize  has  produced  a  new  situ- 
ation, in  which  more  mastery  of  his  environ- 
ment does  not  necessarily  produce  more  free- 
dom for  more  people.  "The  very  qualliies 
that  enabled  I  Man)  to  raise  himself  so  radi- 
cally above  his  fellow-animals  carry  within 
them  the  threat  of  a  new  and  even  more  fate- 
ful bondage."  So  says  philosopher  Herbert 
Rosinskl.  "Right  on."*  say  I- 

Experlence  is  no  longer  a  reliable  guide 
to  future  actions.  One  of  those  nuggets  of 


deep  is  the  inalaist  »;o*  P"\^°"°f^  *J«  ^  "7  ^  Miming  the  wrong  way?"  She  Is  ancient  Chinese  wisdom,  codified  by  a  Peking 
ady,  which  °°7-f"  °  '^"^^f^^J'^^^'Jf.^  S^lkingTor  all  of  us.  and  not  only  about  rewrite  man  as  the  Thoughts  of  Mao  1^- 
all._T^ej_rouWejsj^lledcomplex^^^^^^  t?aS^    The'i^Ulng    case    was    recorded    In      tung.  Is  still  wise: -Experience."  says  Mao.  'is 


serious    and 


«rce;^."hu'^"m '.Tm«?  hairV"c"ntT,;     So-m.;  which  routinely  "" ,"«  «°''f^  ""?'     i.°r.' 

¥ih.^zT:sr.rsr:^i^-;tT.-  x%rr:rr^7roVpcr£a^.  ^-^s. 
V'h^ ^'Tz^^.-'^^  -itre^'^r-L^VuSnrLi^srhr^; 

c'hL^^ranrthen  he  .oes  on   to  „.  th.     -^-  ------  Tt'^A'.rJl'^ 


tung. 

the  comb  which  Natur«  gives  us  after  we  are 


question    which   Is   bugging 
1970s: 

"...  Have  you  ever  considered  how  com- 
plicated things  can  get.  what  with  one  thing 
always  leading  to  another?" 

America's  most  readable  philosophers  have 
long   been   Its  humorists.   In  capsule  words 
they  often  capture 


This  moral  baldness  we  are  all  beginning 
to  feel.  then,  is  somehow  related  to  the  gap 
between  our  control  of  physical  "progress" 
and  our  loss  of  control  over  the  disturbing 
human  consequences  of  that  progress. 
,__..-.   —  Quite  suddenly,  truths  about  our  sodety 

Alphonse  and  this  Osston.  which  of  them  ^^  ^^^  strapped  m  paradoxical  packages, 
would  persuade  the  other  to  pass.  FlnaUy  one  ^^^^  ^^^  bright  enough  to  Invent  the  In- 
of  the  men  went  bock  to  his  car.  reached  Into  ^^^nal  combustion  engine,  burn  off  garbage 
the  glove  compartment,  extracted  a  revolver,  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^m,^  sewers  to  get  waste 
and  shot  hU  adversary— for  no!  going  nrst.  ^^^  ^j  ^^^  ^^^  home:  but  one  thing  led  to 
It  Is  In  fact  a  world  where  belligerent  re-     ^^„j|,„  j^^j  „  j  g  White  predicted,  and  a 


Tou!"  For  five  minutes  they  disputed,  thla 


rr^-i^r-iJirriirviSi.c  >^KEi^z^^±:^  ^^^^-^^^^^^^^i 


public 

mood— forecasting,  the  best  of  them  accu- 
rately, what  Is  obout  to  make  us  alt  fright- 
ened or  frustrated,  bored  or  belligerent.  The 
two  best  humorists  of  the  generation  past. 
E-  B  White  and  James  Thurber.  were  both 
obsessed  with  tlie  social  complexity  which 
now  obsesses  us  all — but  no  longer  seems 
quite  so  laughable— today.  White  was  Utile 
afraid  of  It  treated  it  with  gingerly  restraint 
as  II  U  might  bite  if  roughly  handled.  Thur- 
ber reveled  In  complexity,  wading  into  It  like 
a  small  boy  into  a  large  puddle. 

Thxirber.  for  example,  narrated  an  appal- 
ling profusion  of  accidents  resulting  from  a 


seems  to  have  control  shades  over  into  direct 
action;  the  people  in  whose  name  the  ac- 
tion Is  taken  often  get  hurt,  and  sometimes 
killed.  Small  wonder  that  an  applicant  for 
Federal  employment,  faced  with  the  standard 
question.  'Do  you  favor  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government  by  force,  subversion  or  vio- 
lence?' thought  that  It  was  multiple-choice. 
Now  that  the  complications  seem  closer 
and  more  menacing  they  are  increasingly 
hard  to  accept,  even  with  a  sardonic  twist  to 
the  acceptance.  Instead  of  Thurber  we  now 
have  Norman  Mailer.  He  too  revels  In  com- 
plexity, and  wrlt«6  compeUlngly  about  It.  But 
m  Maller"s  case.  It  Is  not  so  much  the  society 


results.  Organized  medicine  succeeds  in 
lengthening  life  and  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality—and manufacturing  a  "population 
problem,"  Agricultural  Science  creates  the 
capacity  to  give  every  man.  woman  and  child 
a  decent  diet,  and  generates  a  crisis  over  our 
evident  failure  to  do  what  we  now  have  the 
capacity  to  do.  The  science  and  raathemallcs 
of  meteorology  Improve  weather  forecasting. 
which  everybody  likes.  But  they  also  will 
make  it  possible  to  change  the  world's 
weather  at  human  command— and  we  have 
not  even  begun  to  think  about  the  ethical 
consequences  of  using  that  power.  Modern 


general   impresaio.' In   th«   family  that  the      "f  "^""  V*=^- "  "  Sim  thir^  phychology  sweeps  away  the  myths  that  mls- 

t^t;  Jr-%*n..„  jTvn.h.r   «,hi(.h  tt  h«ii  not.     he  observes  around   him  that  PKWUces  nw     t*   j  Vo^fo^Prf    n«r   forbears— but   sUU 


bed  had  fallen  dfr  Father,  which  It  had  not. 
It  was  more  unnecessary  trouble  than  any 
reader  would  Ukely  experience,  at  least  in 
a  single  evening — but  not  ao  much  more  that 
the  reader  missed  the  Implied  prediction:  II 
one  thing  always  leads  to  another,  as  phl- 
lost^hers  say  tind  experience  confirms,  there 
Is  no  limit  to  how  complicated  things  can 
get.  In  grotesque  but  almost  believable  de- 
tail, Thurber  was  answering  White's  appre- 
hensive query  long  before  Americans  In  gen- 
eral had  learned  to  blame  their  indlvldu&l 
frustrations  on  complexity's  accelerating 
rate  of  growth. 

As  AmerlcanB  zeroed  In  on  complexity  as 
the  vlUaln  of  their  Uvea  and  labors,  the  prac- 
titioners of  comedy  helped  find  the  words 
to  complain  about  It— for  what  peopl«  laugh 


frustrations,  but  rather  the  other  way 
around:  his  frustrations  produce  the  obser- 
vations he  reports  as  the  world  around  him. 
And  with  a  sure  sense  of  his  market,  he  is 
not  nearly  as  funny  as  Thurber.  Too  many 
people  are  no  longer  in  a  mood  to  regard  com- 
plexity as  comic. 

In  the  Industrialized,  "modernized."  "de- 
veloped" nations  of  the  Atlantic  community, 
and  notably  In  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, there  Is  certainly  a  pervasive  sense  of 
crisis,  a  vague  but  deeply  felt  conviction  that 
the  real  object  of  our  Inwtratlon  Is  not 
traffic  Jams  or  nuclear  weapons  or  even  worn- 
out  wars,  but  something  irreversible  that  is 
bigger  than  man  and  permanently  beyond  his 
control. 


led  but  comforted  our  forbears— but  sUU 
gropes  for  something  modem  to  put  In  their 
place.  Modem  public  administration  learns 
how  to  organize  large  numbers  of  people  in 
loose  organlzaUons  that  work  weU  In  per- 
forming highly  complex  operations— and 
generates  a  revolt  against  bigness  and  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Our  problem.  In  short,  is  not  how  to  en- 
sure rapid  change.  It  Is  how  man  can  take 
control  of  the  changea  he  himself  Insti- 
tutes— how  to  avoid  concentrating  on  change 
where  Its  easy  (In  science  and  technology f 
and  neglecting  change  where  It's  hard— in 
the  social  Institutions  to  control  and  chan- 
nel and  give  ethical  content  to  the  new  tech- 
nologies.  It  Is  shocking  to  remember  that 


the  Manhattan  Project,  which  produced  the 
atom  bomb  during  World  War  n.  did  not  em- 
ploy on  Its  staff  a  single  pert  in  responsible 
for  thinking  hard  about  the  policy  implica- 
tions of  the  Project's  success:  yet  we  are  stUl 
neglecting  the  social  fallout  of  science,  In 
moat  of  the  fields  where  change  is  most  rapid 
and  most  predictable. 

Predictable  dlsa-ster  requires  a  Messiah — 
to  build  an  ark,  to  lead  us  out  of  the  wilder- 
ness, to  revise  our  aspirations  and  revive  our 
faith — in  ourselves  and  in  each  other.  But 
modern  complexity  Is  such  that  no  single 
new  leader  wlU  do — our  requirement  is  for 
multiple  Messiahs,  to  give  ethical  purpose  to 
a  neutral  science  and  technology  whose  un- 
satisfactory God  seems  to  be  rapid  and  ac- 
celerating change. 

In  a  society  based  on  large-scale  organi- 
zation, the  ciavtours  wUl  mostly  be  pubUc 
executives,  for  it  is  they  who  bring  people 
together  In  organizations  to  make  things 
happen  in   the  public  interest 

It  used  to  be  that  somebody  else  defined 
the  public  mterest — the  administrator  was 
a  non-lethal  gun  for  hire,  but  the  direction 
of  change  was  set  by  some  boss  or  bishop, 
or  by  groups  of  poUtlcal  generals  or  general- 
l3t  politicians.  Alexander  Pope  summed  up 
the  manager's  creed,  an  ethic  of  manipula- 
tion, in  one  Une  of  poetry;  "What  e'er  is 
best  admlnlster'd,  is  best." 

But  nowadays  the  pubUc  executive  sets 
bis  own  direction  and  makes  his  own  poUcy. 
In  doli^  so  he  has  to  deal  with  gloomy  ex- 
perts and  greedy  interests,  silent  majorities 
and  shrieking  minorities,  and  with  other 
public  executives  who  also  claim  the  pubUc 
Interest  as  their  touchstone.  But  the  more 
complicated  things  get,  what  with  one  thing 
always  leading  to  another,  the  more  true  it 
becomes  that  If  the  public  executive  doesn't 
know  In  what  direction  to  push  his  fraction 
of  the  pubUc's  business,  there  Is  nobody  who 
knows  better  than  he — or  she. 

It  is  time  to  revise  Paul  Appleby's  famous 
definition  of  policy  as  "the  decisions  made  at 
your  level  and  higher."  Policy  la  now  mostly 
the  decisions  you  make  by  negotiation  with 
yoiu-  executive  peers.  And  increasingly  the 
poUcy  you  make  Includes  your  own  legisla- 
tive mandate:  during  20  years  In  the  Federal 
Government,  I  seldom  operated  tinder  a  law 
that  wasn't,  in  lU  eeaentlals,  written  In  the 
Executive  Branch. 

Because  one  thing  always  leads  to  am- 
othcr,  those  of  us  who  presume  to  bring 
people  together  in  organizations  to  make 
something  happen  In  the  pubUc  lnt«rest 
spend  most  of  our  time  consulting,  trying 
to  share  the  awesome  burden  of  ultimate 
reaponalbUlty  with  as  many  Interested  peers 
as  possible. 

It  Is  all  too  easy  to  use  committees  azid 
coimcllB  as  Instruments  of  decision-avoid- 
ance. I  think  It  was  Ibsen  who  had  one  of 
his  characters  say,  "When  the  Devil  decided 
that  nothing  shoiild  be  done,  he  decided  to 
create  the  first  Committee."  One  of  the  best 
bits  of  administrative  doggerel  In  the  Utera- 
ture,  that  poem  in  Punch  about  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Kissing,  makes  a  similar 
jwlnt: 

The  necessity  for  action  was  clear  to 
everyone. 

But  the  view  was  very  general  that  noth- 
ing could  be  done. 

And  the  Government  courageously  decided 
that  the  Crown 

Should  appoint  a  score  of  gentlemen  to 
track  the  trouble  down — 

Which  always  takes  a  long.  long  time. 

Throughout  our  society,  the  committee  U 
an  Instrument  of  seduction:  appointing  "a 
score  of  gentlemen  to  track  the  trouble 
down"  feels  like  action,  but  nothing  really 
happens  until  some  one  or  two  or  at  most 
three  people  sit  down  late  at  night  and  write 
something  thoughtful  that  carries  the  sub- 
ject beyond  the  conventional  wisdom. 
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And  the  person  most  Ukely  to  do  thai  la. 
the  executive  who  will  be  stuck  with  carry- 
ing the  committee's  mandate  into  action. 

In  sum: 

The  more  complicated  things  get,  the  more 
ooUectlve  U  the  process  of  bringing  people 
together  In  organizations  to  make  some- 
thing happen  In  the  public  interest. 

The  more  collective  the  process  of  making 
decisions,  the  more  personal  responsibility 
falls  on  the  public  executives  who  have  to 
think  them  out  before  they  can  carry  them 
out. 

There  Is,  therefore,  a  growing  requirement 
for.  and  a  growing  shortage  of,  executive 
leaders  who  can  (In  A[^leby'a  timeless 
phrase)  "make  a  mesh  of  things."  In  the 
nation  that  haa  grown  great  on  apeelallza- 
tlon.  expertness  has  run  amuck.  The  bottle- 
neck In  our  society  la  here:  we  know  every 
specialized  thing  about  our  environment  ex- 
cept how  to  prevent  ourselves  from  ruining 
It.  We  know  everything  about  intemattonal 
relations  except  how  to  keep  them  peaceful. 
We  know  everything  about  the  city — it*  en- 
ergy and  Its  economics,  lu  sociology  and  Its 
sludge — everything  except  how  to  put  all 
otir  expert  and  detailed  knowledge  together 
to  make  the  city  beautiful,  efficient,  quiet, 
safe,  and  clean. 

If  there  are  more  and  more  decisions  to 
be  made.  If  the  decisions  to  be  made  are 
more  and  more  complex,  if  more  and  more 
people  get  Involved  In  each  decision,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  Tate  at  which  general  decisUm- 
makert  are  produced  had  better  be  greater 
than  any  other  growth  mte  fn  OMr  aodety. 
And  thla,  of  course.  Is  where  the  unlveraiuee 
come  in:  the  need  Is  for  more  and  more  edu- 
cated people,  more  broadZv  educated  than 
ever  before.  It  is  certainly  the  business  of 
the  International  City  Management  Associa- 
tion, as  It  is  of  the  American  Society  for 
Public  Administration,  to  place  a  high  pri- 
ority on  Federal  and  State  support  for  mJd- 
career  education  for  ezecuUve  leadership. 

Our  professional  organizations  can  do 
something  else,  too.  They  can  stop  walking 
away  from  pubUc  policy  Issues — the  "sense- 
of-dlrectlon"  Issues  involving  poverty,  racial 
tensions,  environment,  defense,  health,  edu- 
cation and  the  rest.  I  do  not  mean  that 
ICMA,  or  ASPA,  should  waste  tbelr  time 
paa^ng  the  same  tired,  obvious  resolutions 
that  ev«y  other  association  la  passing  these 
days — exhorting  an  end  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam and  a  new  ordering  of  national  priori- 
ties. If  we  don't  have  a  better  Idea  than 
the  responsible  executives  how  to  end  the 
war  abroad  or  ensure  peace  at  home,  then 
let  us  avoid  shooting  off  our  amatetu:  mouths 
like  everyone  else.  For  we  are  the  profea- 
stonals  In  bringing  change  about. 

The  old  aphorism  stUl  applies:  where  we 
stand  depends  on  where  wa  sit.  As  pubUc 
executives  we  should  know  what  it's  Uke  to 
Bit  back  where  the  buck  stops;  we  should  be 
better  able  to  Judge  the  means  as  weU  as 
the  goals  of  public  policy.  Most  of  the  other 
voices  that  are  raised,  on  Vietnam  or  the 
Mideast  or  poUutlon  or  poverty  or  public 
safety,  are  amateurs  deecrlblng  a  desirable 
end — scientist*  advocaUng  aome  poUttcal 
Ideal,  mechanics  discussing  the  city  beauti- 
ful, nurses  telling  us  what  to  do  In  South- 
east Asia.  But  we  are  the  pubUc  executives, 
who  .ihould  set  a  higher  standard:  we  should 
always  be  wUUng  to  play  the  "let's  pretend" 
game  of  executive  reaponalbUlty.  and  couch 
our  exhortations  In  practical  and  program- 
matic terms.  Otherwise  we  wlU  merely  add 
to  the  poUutlon  of  the  pubUc  debate,  and 
the  pubUo  debate  Is  poisonous  enough  al- 
ready. 

We  who  prestime  to  the  demanding  pro- 
fession of  public  executive  oould  easily  faal 
sorry  for  oureelves.  Just  when  the  earth  la 
revealed  aa  poUuted  and  in  mortal  peril,  we 
wem  to  bftTe  inherited  (be  earth-^iot  be- 


cause we're  meek  but,  because  we're  not. 
We  have  to  decide  what  to  do  next  from 
day  to  day.  We  have  too  oaany  gloomy 
precedents  and  not  enough  unwarranted 
optimism,  too  much  Information  about  the 
past  and  only  the  most  primitive  tools  for 
controlling  the  future.  We  are  operating  In 
an  environment  of  growing  moral  complexity. 
Codes  and  counsel  from  others  are  Ukely  to 
be  so  general  as  to  be  useless  or  so  specific 
as  to  be  unworkable;  It  Is  Increasingly  hard 
to  find  criteria  for  action  more  valid  than 
thoee  we  have  worked  out  for  otirselvoe 
through  study  and  experience — and  through 
consulting  with  each  other.  And  when  we 
step  forward  to  do  something  about  the 
causes  of  the  people's  anger  and  fnutratlon. 
we  become  their  target  as  weU. 

It's  a  forbidding  atmosphere  in  which  to 
reach  for  personal  leadership  on  Issues  that 
touch  the  public  interest — as  more  and  mora 
Issues  do.  Tet  if  we  can  get  used  to  the  heat 
in  the  kitchen,  the  chance  to  work  at  des- 
tiny's business  far  outweighs  the  burdens  of 
the  bucks  that  stop  at  our  desks. 

For  freedom  la  choice,  and  If  any  one  ti 
free  In  modem  society  It  Is  the  public  ex- 
ecutive. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNINO 

BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  there  further 
morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


U.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STTTUnONe 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  unfinished 
bu&tnesE  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  blU 
will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  btU  (H.R.  18306)  to  authorize  n3.  par- 
Uolpatlon  Ln  Increases  In  the  reeoutoes  of 
certain  international  financial  kwtltutloxiB, 
to  provide  tor  an  annual  audit  of  the  Ex- 
change Stabilization  Fund  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
WlU  call  the  n^. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  cali  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectian,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended,  to  HJl.  18306. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  bUl  (B.S..  18306)  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  

Hie  PRESIDING  OPPICKR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  Uiat  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the    Senator   withhold   that   motion   a 

moment?  „,  „       .. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  withdraw  his 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table? 
Mr.  COOPER.  Yes. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  after 
listening  to  this  debate,  while,  of  course, 
I  respect  the  right  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  to  express  his  views  about  It, 
and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  Senator 
whatever  in  \1ew  of  the  extended  debate 
OD  this  matter,  and  the  lateness  of  the 
hours.  It  seems  to  me,  since  the  admin- 
istration U  deeply  Interested  In  this  mat- 
ter that  it  Is  enUUed  to  have  some  kind 
of  IndlcaUon  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
as  to  its  atutude  toward  this  very  im- 
portant bill. 

So.  Mr  President,  I  have  made  the  mo- 
tion I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 

losing  Diy  right  to  the  floor. ,    .,.  _ 

The  PRHBIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
oWecUon?  Without  obJecUon,  It  la  so 
ordered.  ,  ..      _. 

Mr.  FlILBRIGHT.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmrNQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roU.  ,    ^      _ 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  C41I1  the  roll. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  moved  to  re- 
commit the  bill.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  motion. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator^  courtesy.  At  this  time, 
I  move  to  lay  on  the  table  the  moUon  to 

recommit.  ___ 

The  PRESIDING  OPWCER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay 
on  the  table.  , 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

°*TOe  PRK8IDINQ  OFFICER.  There  Is 
not  a  gnfnclent  second. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  8  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
blfirk  will  call  the  roU. 

The    assistant    legislaUve    clerk   pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roU.  ,   T..V 
Mr  M.'VNSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioo.  It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
lor  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  weie  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It.  .    ,. 
Mr.  AIKEN,  wm  the  Chair  state  the 

""■nie"  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
EscUTON) .  The  qaestlBn  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  P«m- 
sylvanls  (Mr.  Scott)  to  lay  on  the  table 
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the  motion  to  recommit  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FniSRioHT) . 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll.  .    .        „  J 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.  .^  ^  .. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh).  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Byhd),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
uuiD),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLUHGS),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Hdghes).  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  McCakthy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovebni  , 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mrr- 
cau).  the  Senator  from  Coimectlcut 
(Mr.  RiBicorr) ,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Russiu.),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparki«ah),  the  Senator 
from  nilnois  (Mr.  Stevimson)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wili-iams). 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yab- 
BOROOGH)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
SnvENSON),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necUcut  iMr.  Riaicore)  would  each  vote 


Mr.  GRIPFFIN.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senators  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ooooiu.  and  Mr.  Javtts).  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurmit)  .  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hansen),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
meld)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina (Mr.  Thcrmond)  are  absent  on 
ofBdal  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Bir. 
Mdkdi)  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  B«K- 
h«tt)  la  detained  on  official  business. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr, 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMDacK).  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
CMr.  FoNG).  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr  Muai-HY) .  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
^Mr.  PiRCY),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  PaoTTTY)  are  neoesaarily  »if 

a*nt-  ^     -       » 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr,  Mukdt), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tovsris) 
and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PmoY),  the  Swiator  from  CaUlornla 
(Mr  MmipHT),  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearson)  ,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  'Mr.  Goodell).  and  theSen- 
ator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Tmnt- 
MOND)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  47, 
nays  20.  as  follows: 

(Ho.  4as  Leg.] 
TBA3— 47 

Aikcn  Oooper  V^S". 

AUort  Cr»Mton  JadtKjn 

MdOTcn  CurtU  J<ml»n^M.hcj 

Baker  Funnln  Kennedy 

MlITJon  Fulbrtght  Jf''l«-i.i 

Boam  Oold-wmwr  MAM««ld 

Bro*«  aniA  i**^^ 

Church  Bart         .  MWm 

Cook  Hnulai  tiaia 


Mondmla  Pastore  Smllb 

Montoy*  PeU  atcnnn 

tlom  PKMiinlro  8teven« 

NelMn  sehwelXer  Young.  N.  0«lt. 

Packwood  Scott 

NATS— ao 

Alltn  Krvm  lundolph 

Bible  Onre  f""*-  _ 

Burdlck  Kwtte  Symington 

Bird.  W.  V«.  HoUand  Tianiaag« 

Sniion  Jordan,  N.O.  WUilmm.,  Del. 

Eagieton  Mignuson  Young.  Ohio 

EUender  Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTIHO— 33 

B»jh  Hansen  Peaiion 

Bennatt  Kama  Percy 

Byrt.Va.  Halfleid  Prouty 

Cotton  Holllnga  E"""^o,? 

Dodd  Huuhea  Russril 

Dole  JavltB  sparlcman 

Dominick  McCarthy  fH*'""*"!, 

Eaatland  ucOo»«m  Thurmond 

Fornt  Metcalt  Tower 

SSdeU  Mundt  William.,  h  J. 

5Giney  Murphy  Varborough 

So  the  motion  to  table  the  moUon  to 

recommit  was  agreed  to.    

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel).  The  question  recurs  on  the 
committee  amendment  as  amended. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mi-.  Ftn.- 
BRiGHT)  is  recognized. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  It,  the  vote  was  47-to-20  to 

table;  Is  that  correct?        

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  take  that  to  mean 
this  is  a  fair  indication  of  the  sentiment 
of  the  Senate.  In  other  words,  roughly 
2-to-l,  the  Senate  is  It  favor  of  dla- 
eusslng  the  bill  on  lU  merits.  That  is  not 
completely  demonstrated,  because  there 
may  be  other  reasons  for  the  votes,  but 
it  is  a  strong  indication  of  support  by 
the  Senate  as  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
Possibly  some  amendments  could  be 
considered  but  generally  I  am  n(5t  in 
favor  of  amendments  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  majority  are. 

We  are  faced  with  a  dUBcult  situa- 
tion: namely,  we  are  appreachlng  the 
end  of  this  session  of  Congress.  But  this 
bin  as  I  have  said  before.  Is  a  most  Im- 
portant one,  and  that  is  why  I  thought  it 
was  worthwhile  to  get  a  test  vote  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  SenaU.  Even  If  not 
enacted  in  this  session,  the  bill  will  be 
resubmitted  after  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  the  Senate  wUl  have  another  oppor- 
tunity, under  more  favorable  (drcum- 
stances,  to  deal  with  it. 

I  would  hope  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GoRX)  would  allow  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
He  has  made  his  objections  to  it  clear, 
and  I  understand  them  and  I  respect  his 
attitude. 

There  are  many  people  that  do  not, 
under    present    conditions,    feel    that 
we  can  afford  to  engage  in  these  ac- 
tivities. I  am  not  one  of  them,  but  I 
would  implore  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.see  to  allow  us  to  get  to  a  vote  on  the 
bill  Itself.  U  he  would  be  willing  to  do  so. 
In  view  of  the  clearly  expressed.  I  believe 
opinion  of  the  Senate.        _    ^^     .  _,„ 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  With  all  doe  respect 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  this  bill 
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contains  a  gieat  deal  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  for  what  are  called  soft 
loans.  Tliey  are  not  really  oans.  This 
money  often  goes  out  on  tiie  basis  of  50 
years,  no  Interest,  and  no  repayment  on 
the  pilncipul  for  10  years. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
TermesEee  and  the  former  Senator  from 
Oregon  found,  for  example,  one  country 
to  whom  we  were  giving  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  «1th  no  interest  required 
and  no  repayment  on  principal  for  years. 
Then  that  country  lent  that  money  back 
to  private  businesses  In  its  own  country 
at  15-perceiit  Interest. 

If  there  is  sincerity  in  the  Senate  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  importance  of  look- 
ing at  our  Increasingly  serious  financial 
situation  as  part  of  true  national  secur- 
ity, as  weU  as  our  physical  situation,  in 
my  opinion  this  bill  either  should  be 
voted  dotin  or  the  soft  loan  windows 
eliminated. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  First,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  Is  mistaken  about 
this  bill.  What  he  says  about  the  soft 
loan  window  would  be  appUcable  to  IDA, 
which  Is  not  involved  In  this.  The  loans 
in  this  bill  are  not  on  the  same  terms 
which  the  Senator  described  as  those  of 
the  International  Development  Associ- 
ation, which  is  a  subsidiary  of  the  In- 
ternational Development  Bank  and  is  a 
special  organization  for  very  soft  loans. 

There  Is  a  window  in  the  Inter- 
American  Bank  which  makes  loans,  not 
on  standard  banking  terms.  They  are  not 
hard  loans  but  are  repayable  in  the  cur- 
rency loaned.  They  bear  Interest  rates. 
They  arc  repayable  in  reasonably  short 
terms  of  years. 

I  really  submit  that  the  Senator  is  not 
correct  In  describing  the  Inter-American 
Bank  part  of  the  bUl  In  the  terms  that 
he  did.  It  la  a  question  of  degree.  But 
they  are  not  give-aways.  They  are  loans, 
repayable  in  the  currency  which  Is  bor- 
rowed. If  they  borrow  in  dollars,  they 
are  repayable  In  doHars.  If  they  borrow 
In  cruzeiros,  they  are  repayable  In  cru- 
zeiros. 

Thus.  I  believe  the  Seniitor  from  Mis- 
souri has  overstated  the  case.  The  Inter- 
Ahierican  Development  Bank  does  have 
an  operation  which  is  intermetiiate.  I 
should  say 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  How  about  the 
Asian  Development  Bank? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank  has  a  very  small  amount. 
I  may  say.  In  that  catepory. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Practl<»lJy  noth- 
ing—$100  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  Is  a  new  organi- 
zation. The  Senator  makes  hla  case,  and 
I  respect  his  views  on  It. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  wUl  yield  In  a  mo- 
ment. Mr.  President.  I  am  as  concerned 
as  anyone  about  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy. We  are  doing  a  great  many  things 
wl^  the  taxpayers'  money. 

'The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  at  the 
meeting  this  morning  at  which  we  were 
discussing  how  we  were  going  to  give 
money  away — actually  give  away  a  lot 
more  than  is  Involved  hers  budgetarily 
In  cash  to  Caml^U, 


The  pending  bin  would  require  $34.61 
mlUlon  expedltures  in  1971.  $68  mllUon 
in  1972.  and  $155  million  In  1973. 

On  hard  lending,  it  is  the  giving  of  a 
subscription  to  the  capital  of  the  bank 
which  they  use  as  a  guarantee  when  they 
borrow  money.  Most  of  this  does  not  cre- 
ate any  Immediate  outlay  of  cash. 

It  seems  to  me.  as  I  have  mentioned, 
that  over  the  long  term  of  years,  there 
win  be.  of  course,  an  increase  in  pay- 
ments. The  point  is  that  if  we  are  going 
to  help  the  less  developed  countries,  this 
is  the  best  mechanism  tor  us  to  use.  If 
one  Is  against  anything  in  the  develop- 
ment field,  it  la  quite  logical  to  vote 
agrilnst  the  bUl. 

I  am  not  making  an  effort  to  persuade 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  to  vote  for  the  bin. 
.All  I  am  asking  the  Senator  from  Miss- 
ouri and  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  Is 
to  allow  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  Asian  Bank  was  started.  I  went 
out  with  our  outstanding  representative, 
at  liis  invitation.  For  the  first  time  v.e 
achieved  an  agreement  whereby  another 
country  pat  In  as  much  as  we  did.  We 
put  in  $200  million,  the  Japanese  put  in 
$200  million.  Three  hundred  million  dol- 
lars more  came  from  Asia,  and  $300  mil- 
lion more  from  Europe. 

Years  later  the  senior  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore)  asked  how  much 
of  that  money  had  been  lent.  The  an- 
swer was  none. 

I  said  I  would  support  this  legislation 
if  they  would  keep  soft  loan  windows 
out  of  it.  That  was  agreed  to.  We  set  it 
up  in  Manila.  There  was  no  soft  loan 
window  In  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 
Several  years  later,  however,  when  the 
bill  came  up  with  a  soft  loan  window  In 
it.  the  Senator  from  Tennfissee  asked 
how  much  of  that  $1  billion  had  been 
loaned  out. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  everyone,  not 
one  cent  bad  been.  They  were  Just  wait- 
ing for  another  VS.  soft  loan  window. 

A  few  weeks  later  they  came  up  and 
said  there  had  been  a  loan  out  of  the 
$1  billion.  We  asked  how  much,  and  the 
answer  was  $5  mUllon. 

All  they  were  doing  was  sitting  around, 
wating  for  old  Uncle  Sara  to  put  in  a 
soft  loan  wmdow. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this.  It  Is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  as  we  watch  the 
growing  problems  Incident  to  our  finan- 
cial structure. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  was  In  it  from  the  be- 
ginning. He  ought  to  take  credit  in  the 
fact  that  only  10  percent  of  their  hard 
capital  may  be  transferred  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soft  loans. 

The  delay  in  getting  the  Asian  Bank 
underway  Is  perfectly  obvious.  It  was  be- 
cause of  the  war.  It  is  quite  clear  that  It 
will  never  be  very  effective  with  the  war 
continuing.  But  it  has  been  created.  It  is 
in  being.  The  Japanese  are  quite  inter- 
ested. As  I  have  said,  we  are  a  mlDority 
stockholder.  We  have  only  one-flfth. 

I  do  not  expect  it  to  do  much  until  the 
war  Is  over.  But  (everyone  anticipates 


that  when  the  war  Is  over  there  will  be 
serious  problems  of  redevelopment. 

I  am  certain  that  we  are  going  to  do 
something  because  we  caused  most  of 
the  destruction.  I  am  quito  sure  that  the 
American  people  will  feel  tliat  we  ought 
to  do  something  substantial  in  the  way 
of  reconstruction.  There  would  be  no  bet- 
ter vehicle  with  which  to  undertake  the 
long-term  reconstruction  projects  than 
the  Asian  Bank. 

What  this  does  really  Is  to  keep  the 
Asian  Bank  alive  and  keep  it  function- 
ing, looking  to  the  future.  It  can  do  rela- 
tively little  now. 

Let  me  make  the  record  clear  that  in 
this  bUl  there  is  $1.1  bUlion  authorized 
for  soft  lending. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  yield  in  a 
minute. 

There  Is  $1.1  billion  authorized  in  the 
bill  that  can  be  used  for  the  so-called 
soft  loans.  These  soft  loans  are  not  as  soft 
as  the  ID\  which  the  Senator  de^cnt>ed; 
$1  billion  is  in  the  Inter-American  Bank 
in  Latin  America  where  we  have  for 
many  years  felt  that  we  had  a  special 
responsibility.  Those  loans,  as  I  have  al- 
ready described,  are  repayable  in  the  cur- 
rency loaned. 

There  is  $1.5  biUlon  for  the  IMF.  No 
one  seriously  questions  the  $I.S  billion 
for  the  IMF.  I  do  not  know  of  any  crit- 
icism of  it.  It  serves  an  indispensable 
fimcUon  with  respect  to  the  internation- 
al institutions:  keeping  the  trade  of  all 
nations  in  some  reasonable  relationship 
in  their  currencies  and  facilitating  in- 
ternational trade. 

It  has  been  a  succeasf  ul  operation.  We 
have  a  great  stake  in  it.  I  am  very  fear- 
ful that  If  this  biU  Is  not  enacted,  we  will 
lose  $130  mlUion  In  special  drawing 
rights,  which  I  would  regret. 

The  other,  the  $1.1  bunon,  is  for  hard 
loans.  It  is  on  the  hardest  of  terms,  as  In 
the  International  Bank.  No  (me  com- 
plains about  that. 

How  anyone  con  say  that  the  Inter- 
national Bank  has  been  a  failure  or  baa 
not  been  a  great  success  In  view  of  its 
record  is  hard  for  me  to  imagine.  I  do 
not  think  they  can. 

Mr.  Prejsident,  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  aORE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  a  statement  the  distinguished 
Senator  made  which,  in  my  view,  is  in 
error.  He  said  that  aU  this  biU  does  with 
respect  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
is  to  keep  It  alive. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  GORE.  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
is  not  the  case.  Tliis  initiates  a  soft  loan 
window  for  the  Asian  Development  Bank. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  is  a  soft  loan 
window.  The  charter  provides  10  percent. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  United  States  has  not 
heretofore  contributed  to  a  soft  loan 
window.  This  enlarges  U.S.  participation 
by  providing  U.S.  funds  for  a  soft  loan 
window. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  a  giveaway 
to  the  Asian  poUtlciana.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that.  The  United  States  puts  up 
the  money. 

We  have  IJJi  percent  control,  which 
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l?Jf:i  ^A  m'^chTurren'^eTas  may  printed  In  the  Reco«,.  a.  foUows:  grs^^.  g^^o^N.  It  is  the  whole  Idea 

be  received  back.                                        ,  son  Loans  st  tot  Inthi-Amiwcin  g  ^  j^  j„  y,g„ 

There  is  a  revoking  fund  if  the  bank  Drv«,opM«rr  Bakk  m,    TOLBRIGHT.  This  does  not  in- 

is  repaid  at  all.  with  payment  guaran-  The  conMseion.!  le/^8  °'  «^«  l°«":  volve  TOA.  Why  bring  that  in? 

teed  only  by  the  governments  evolved  *»»"<»»  pe^'oP^'^'^r^Vr^oMlLl  oJ-  Mr  SYMINGTON.  Because  it  is  typi- 

The  poUUcal  clique  in  power  as  the  rirt  out  ,«?""Kf„'^«  ^f '°4^?,t^''i^ai  cal  of  the  way  this  soft  loan  business  is 
record  shows  throughout  Ijatm  A^erlca^  SJ^-^'^diUor^^r  wLU^o."^"^  ^.  We  sho  Jd  not  go  ahead  and  make 
is  involved.  The  record  s*""'  ttiat  me  ^^  ordinary  C»piui.  BasicUy.  ^uch  loans  with  the  taxpayers'  money. 
poUtlcal  eUte  receive  the  loans,  and  what  m«>  ^  ^^^^^  ^  patttrned  »tter  those  ^r  PULBRIGHT.  I  respect  the  Sena- 
happens  to  the  project  the  Senate  wiu  ^^^^^  ^^  heretofore  been  m»de  from  the  j^^.g  jje^s 
not  know.  social  Progress  Trust  Fund  (BPTF).  and  sre  '       .j^gu    jjr.  President,  will  the 

We  are  asked  here  to  sUrt  on  a  new  rtncipaily  for  the  flnsnolng  of  social  de-  „        '        .  i^, 

program.  None  of  this  money  is  ever  to  velopment  projects  In  the  member  coun-  '"'^""'j^bRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 

be   repaid  in  any   form   to  the  Dnited  ,rte». -These  loan.  «e  for  the  most  part  maae  ,.™'-,,|:,^^|"'M?/fro  J  Vermont 

lutes  The  hand  of  the  United  States  is  to  public  or  «mi-publlo  '°«™f^«f ''^"-  ""^''ll^rS  ^er^^are  t™  or  three 

to  be  hidden.  The  people  are  not  even  to  --»-^ '^'^^^'^^^^^.Z^'^'^^^^T-  th^,  'Sf^o,^  not  overlook.   First, 

know  that  it  is  US.  money  that  they  are  to  the  y^^'^^h. ^er  i '«m.  s^tor.  i  the  S.  Tit  If  not  all  of  the  surplus  and 

receiving.                           fH»r,rt,hin    I  do  member   countries.   The   project,    thus  fl-  reserves  of  the  World  Bank  are  invested 

How  this  engenders  friendship,  i  oo  ^^^^  ^^  primarily  for  low  cost  housing.  ,^  ^5.  securities  amounting  to  a  lltUe 

not  know.  water  and  siewerage.  agricultural  credits  to  ,,  |,jjij(,„  ,(  (jjs  time. 

How  it  it  that  soft  loan  windows  are  ^^^^  farmers  and  education.  Where  loan,  are  ^^^  ^^  ^  „g„5   ,tero 

used  to  buy  armaments  for  Pakistan  and  ^,  ,„  ^^e  electric  power,  transportation  «u«  '       ^^^^     December  3,   1970. 

^dia?  There  are  a  lot  of  things  involved  aud^^njmuni^on  fleldj^«  prmc;p^.Hy  to  which  ^ppeanjd  on^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

iLMr    BTTTnornHT    Mr    President    If  The  overaU  breakdown  of  the  loans  made  part: 

thfsen^SJSrpc^t  ptdonot  thJ?u*gh  October  31  are  a.  foUowa:  ,^r'.^T:^Z^"^T!f:^^ 

know  of  any  case  where  they  use  this  to  ,,„  „,„^|  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  Pakistan  that  w«» 

buy  armaments. devaatated  by  a  cyclone  and  tidal  wave  on 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  President,  will  ^^^                                       fjo         sprf  November  12  and  13. 

m    .  rTwT-^^tnt  TTip  AiianBank    Apic.H«.t «WJ;|        ?§-J  cost  the  United  states  If  we  undertook 

hiL'CneJLTS'eSrof''^^  '?S^^''^-^y^-------^-     f          1  ^help%n  a  bUa^ral  basis  but  dolr«  U 

?o"ir»r7o"mlUion  m  hard  lo«ns  and  ??rpl^V,.n  t^W^^^ij^:      ^:5        "'«  thmugh  me  World  Bank  will  undoubted- 

aoproxlmately  $30  mlUlon  m  soft  loans.  Etoci.r»-«<(«i»ci9riHnml«l.djil-                                ly  cost  less. ..>,„,  rf„™ 

It  is  money  out  of  the  10  percent  and       «"£^- 'Si' i.2  Mr.  POLBRIOHT.  Does  not  Uiat  rtory 

fLiisTntnbuted  by  Japan    and  five     iiaiSrf:-:::::::::"::"^:      mi also  sute  that  the  bank  is  undertaking 

Sier  countries.  ,^                           ..."T^Sl        STi  to  get  as  many  countries  as  possible  to 

As  I  ^av  we  play  a  part  in  It  and  even-                  ~ . —  do  it? 

tnallv   I  assume   we  wUl  play  a  part  in '  ..  ,„  ,-.  ,^  -  Mr.  AIKEN.  The  article  states  that  the 

St^^e<i^^°Son    oTsoutheast   Asia.  * '"'"  ,.m 'S! 'TlS^^uf  t^^  *  World  Bank  Is  drawing  up  a  compre- 

We  h^J^^t  «150  blUlon  destroying  it;  ^^'tlTn "^.^'^  ^"p^^e  henslve  plan  for  reconstruction    s^  op- 

IiUme^wlll  spend  something  to  get  ^^^^                          "^^  ^'^  \rl^'L'^\r^Zrni7^  J^- 

them  back  on  their  feet.  "T  n  million  to  the  Pan  American  H«aih  gtorm.  which  Klled  at  least  178.000peo- 

The  Senator  being  a  poUUclan.  should  „a  Eduoatlon  Poundatloa  for  publication  pjg  and  possibly  as  many  as  500.0™  "» 

not  use  the  word  and  say  we  wUl  give  it  ,oa  distribution  of  modem  medical  tert-  ^^g  cyclone  which  struck  East  Pakistan 

awav  to  poUticlans  as  if  there  is  some-  books  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  j^^^  month. 

fZZ  wrone  wiuTpoliticlans.  There  are  a.  »17.5  million  to  bring  •'^"^J"',"^  Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Further  along  the 

n^ttclam    m    SeS^  go^mments    and  Uon  to  "»^'«»«"  >»  "»  "°^'='  "*  article  states.  I  believe,  that  the  Baiik 

Sm«  t^ese  loans  Ire  not  successful^  Hld-go.  M»doa  ^^             _^_^  ^  ^^.  ^  undertaking  to  »"<='»  !?<».««' ?!flcl- 

I  can  cite  instances  where  a  number  of  ,  J^^i^opmant  in  P«n.  prtmiipally  In  the  patlon  by  many  countries  to  carry  out 

our  bilateral  programs  have  gone  astray.  ,,»,  j,,  ,ni»U  and  m«Uum-»c»le  IrrlgaUon  the  plan. 

and  not  always  with  politicians.  Busi-  projects.                                 ^   ,_^   _„  Mr.  AIKEN.  It  states; 

nessmen  have  been  involved  In  some  of  «.  13.8  million  to  help  expand  electric  pow-  ,^^  reconstruction  plan  was  intended  to 

''"^^r'^^'^  '"°^""'-   "   ■""**   "  ".'TrrifKlS^.^  .n  Ouayaou...  ^^^^^TJ^^J'^'^'J^^IZ,^:^ 

■Tut  ift  me  lllustrata  with  resp«t  to  "^^'i  muuon  agricnltwal  cr^tlt.  to  small  ^^l^J^T^^^.^Tn^^'^S^ 

soft  loans.  I  will  place  a  table  m  the  „j^,„  ^^  j,unUcM.  j^e  united  State.. 

RrcoRD  wWch  has  been  prepared  by  tne  .,   ^j  miuion  for  reconstruction  ol  earth-                 _^  ^  .        . 

BtaU  with  respect  to  soft  loans  by  the  ^^  region  of  Peru.  Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  That  la  correct. 

Inur-Amerlcan  Development  Bank.  The  g   ^^  nillUon  for  the  tMhnlcal  university  Mr.  AIKEN.  It  Is  safe  to  say  the  people 

Uble  shows  that  in  agriculture,  In  Irrlga-  „,  Uruguay.  of  the  United  States  will  go  out  to  help 

Uon  and  allied   activities,   the  amount  „          .  ge„atora  addressed  the  Chair,  the  people  of  almost  any  other  country 

loaned  by  the  FSO  was  »6«0  mUlion;  ??y*^,5^T^NWte^«ldent  will  afflicted  by  disaster.  The  question  Is.  Is 

inTter  and  sewerage,  a  matter  which  .  "'.^T^^^STi^.S^,  '^^"'^"''  "^  n  better  to  do  It  through  a  mulUIatera 

Sn«rns  aU  of  us  here,  the  amount  was  ^^e  Senator  yield  briefly?  organization  or  bllateraUy?  Also.  I  nUght 

W?0  SmTon.  education  was  $108  mil-  Mr.  I^,^^°«^:J,'''^''^  " '^gnt  say  we  do  expect  the  war  to  Indochina 

uon     housing    $135    million,    transpor-  '°'J™'^iJ?^^^' '"e  "h^g    Uiat  wUl  come  to  an  end. 

tatlon     $353     mUUon.     electric     power.  Mr     SYMINQTON    „ftioaS  Idea  was  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  hope  so. 

principally      rural      electrification-be-  'u™ed  me  apinstteta  soft  loan  Idea  was  „       j^en  on  Cambodia  I  cannot  say 

Mu«  our  own  REA  has  been  down  there  that  when  It  «"  ^f '^^e?/""  ^f°J'  too  much  at  this  time.  One  question  Is 

taac^tag  them  to  develop-ls  $191  mil-  was  -lefended  on  the  ^^"^^p^^^'^^,  Xther  international  banking  agendes 

Uon,  prelnvestment  Is  $67  mlUlon    and  »°°^y  "t^f  ^,,^  ^!5^ '^eS  we  or  the  United  States  is  going  to  continue 

industry,  in  soft  lo«isU  $149  mmion.  A^j^^^^^^^^  ^^.^'^h^ThrmXey  wa^  to    ftaance    postwar    reconstnictlon    of 

""ur^..^rrJ''^ZZ^-    ^Hr-a-r'er.O^^'ii^Tf    '^'^•^n'ltedStat^ha.playedapjrtm 

r:h5^'irve";:=ryrprSS5  M-i^uCe^?.^ and  -»' -r^-.-sr^SoT^ 

In  the  BxooBD. 
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going  to  deal  through  a  bank  in  which 
we  are  one  partner,  or  does  Cambodia 
expect  us  to  take  care  of  then  for  the 
foreseeable  future  all  by  ourselves? 

From  the  witnesses  we  have  beard 
during  the  last  2  days  we  have  virtually 
had  acknowledged  the  responsibility  of 
the  United  States  for  looking  after  the 
future  of  Cambodia.  It  seems  to  me  It 
would  be  better  for  other  Asian  countries 
and  the  international  banks,  including 
the  Asian  Bank,  to  take  care  of  the  future 
needs  of  Cambodia  than  to  expect  us 
to  do  it  alone. 

Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT.  I  agree  with  the 

Senator.  He  has  stated  the  matter  well. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  satisfied  that  as  far 

as  possible  we  should  help  on  a  multi- 

lataral  basis. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  for  yield- 
ing. I  happen  to  agree  very  strongly  with 
his  position  on  this  Issue.  I  believe 
that  this  legislation,  while  it  may  not  be 
perfect,  moves  in  the  right  direction.  It 
Is  a  vehicle  for  participation  by  other 
nations  in  providing  needed  foreign  as- 
sistance In  various  parts  of  the  world. 
But.  aside  from  the  merits.  It  Is  dis- 
turbing to  me  that  we  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  get  to  a  vota  on  tills  bill.  I  sug- 
gest that  it  does  not  reflect  well  on  the 
Senate  as  an  institution  tiiat  we  seem 
to  be  stymied  and  unable  to  move  to  a 
vote,  up  or  down. 

Representing  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
should  like  to  Inquire  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  if  there  Is  some 
possibility  that  we  might  be  able  to  get 
to  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  this  bill  some- 
time this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  An  inquiry  has  been  made. 
The  Senator  from  Michigan  would  like 
to  know,  and  I  would,  too.  If  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  would  agree  to  a  vote 
sometime  this  afternoon.  Would  it  be 
possible  for  us  to  get  an  agreement? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Of  course.  It  is  under- 
standable that  some  are  opposed  to  this 
bill  or  may  object  to  particular  portions 
of  It.  That  is  not  a  unique  or  different 
situation.  But  after  spending  3  or  4  days 
on  this  blU  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
proceed  to  vote.  I  wonder  If  It  might  be 
possible  to  reach  an  agreement  to  vote 
this  afternoon  at  3  o'clock  or  4  o'clock,  or 
at  whatever  hour  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nes.see  would  consider  appropriate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  wiU  be  glad  later  on  in 
the  day  to  address  the  Senate  on  the 
subject  by  offering  a  series  of  amend- 
ments which  I  have  been  preparing.  This 
is  a  very  important  bill.  I  am  surprised 
that  so  many  Senators  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  Importance  of  It.  E\'en  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
seems  to  regard  this  as  a  small  matter. 
It  Is  a  matter  of  $3.6  bUUoa.  Make  no 
mistake  about  It,  that  Is  the  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayers. 

It  Is  no  excuse  and  no  defense  to  sar 
that  all  of  It  will  not  be  paid  out  this 


fiscal  year.  That  is  true  of  any  biU  we 
pass  here,  even  an  appropriation  bill. 
We  appropriate  $1  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  dam.  The  $1  million  is  not 
paid  out  immediately.  It  is  paid  out  as 
construction  of  the  dam  proceeds. 

Tiie  bill  Involves  $3.6  billion.  Of  that 
amount.  $100  million  is  for  soft  loans  for 
the  Asian  Development  Bank  and  $1  bil- 
lion is  for  soft  loans  for  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Development  Bank.  Make  no  mistake 
about  it,  when  this  bill  is  passed,  we 
are  not  just  passing  an  authorization 
biU  In  the  ordinary  sense.  We  are  au- 
thorizing by  law  the  representative  of  the 
U.S.  Government  servini,'  on  these  bank 
boards  to  commit  the  United  States  to 
$1  bUlion  for  soft  loans  for  the  Inter- 
American  Devoloiiment  Bank  and  $100 
million  of  soft  loans  for  the  Asian  Devel- 
opment Bank 

Senators  may  be  able  to  dismiss  that 
as  minutia,  but  so  long  as  my  voice  is  in 
the  Senata,  it  will  not  be  treated  as 
minutia.  This  is  an  un.soimd  principle. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor.    

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  want  to  correct 
that.  Nothing  I  said  Indicated  that  I 
cotisidered  that  this  was  minutia.  I 
started  my  remarks  when  I  Introduced 
the  subject  by  saying  It  was  Important.  I 
would  not  be  here  asking  the  Senata 
to  pass  the  bill  if  I  thought  it  was  in- 
slgnlflcEmt  and  imimportant.  I  said  be- 
fore, and  I  say  again.  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  bUls  before  the  Senate. 
It  is  extremely  Important.  How  the  Sen- 
ator could  distort  my  statement  by  say- 
ing I  said  it  was  unimportant  and  simply 
minutia  I  caimot  understand.  I  certainly 
said  nothing  that  would  permit  the  Sen- 
ator to  charactarize  my  statament  as  say- 
Uig  that  the  bill  is  unimportant.  It  Is 
important.  That  Is  why  we  want  to  get 
a  vote  on  It.  If  It  were  not  Important. 
It  wotild  die. 

The  only  reason  we  had  a  vota  is  that 
we  think  It  Is  Important.  It  Is  Important 
to  the  whole  world.  It  is  important  to 
our  country  It  is  important  to  our  own 
financial  position  and  our  trade,  as  the 
largest  trading  nation  in  the  world. 
There  Is  no  nation  to  which  the  IMF 
and  the  International  Bank  are  more 
Important  than  to  tills  country,  because, 
more  tlmn  any  other  nation,  we  are 
dependent  upon  the  economic  health  of 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

So  I  plead  to  the  Senator  to  allow  us 
to  vote.  It  is  quite  all  right  that  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  merits.  He  Is  very 
impressed  with  our  own  domestic  dllO- 
culties.  I  am,  too,  but  I  think  there  are 
a  lot  of  better  ways  to  save  money  than 
this  way.  I  can  name  many  of  them, 
especially  in  the  field  of  military  ex- 
penditures in  a  war  and  so  on,  that  are 
10  times  more  than  tliis  amount.  I  can 
think  of  many  other  ways  to  save  money. 
This  is  a  poor  way  to  economize. 

I  think  the  Senator  ought  to  agree  to 
a  vote,  because  it  Is  so  important.  If  It 
were  unimportant  and  minutia,  I  would 
not  ask  the  Senate  to  go  to  a  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FUISRIGHT.  I  promised  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  first. 
Then  I  vrtll  yield  to  the  Senator. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  we  are  aU  aware  of  the 
schedule  announced  earUer  by  the  ma- 
jority leader.  On  Monday  we  expect  to 
take  up  the  supplemental  appropriation 
biU,  and  then  go  on  to  consider  the 
omnibus  bill  reported  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  Surely,  we  ought  to  try  to 
get  a  vote  on  the  pending  bill  today. 

Mr.  President,  taking  into  account  the 
fact  that  the  dlstUiguished  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  some  amendmenta,  and 
leaving  adequate  time  for  consideration 
of  such  amendmenta,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  final  vote  on 
passage  of  the  blU  at  S  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  would  want  to 
Include  waiver  of  rule  XII,  which  re- 
quires the  Presiding  OfBcer  to  call  what 
we  refer  to  as  a  Uve  quorum. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  liave  not  only  one 
amendment,  I  have  several  amendments, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  proceed  to  speak 
upon  the  first  amendment  I  proposed 
whenever  my  distinguished  coUeagues 
have  finished.  I  have  not  had  yet  an  op- 
portunity to  complete  my  original  argu- 
ment on  the  blU.  However.  I  would  for- 
go completion  of  the  argument  against 
the  biU  as  a  whole  and.  at  such  time  as 
convenient,  proceed  with  the  oOerlng  of 
an  amendment;  but  I  object  to  any  time 
limitation  at  tliis  itme. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee has  indicated  that  he  has  some 
amendmenta.  If  he  would  inform  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  how  many 
amendmenta  he  has  and  what  he  would 
consider  to  be  a  reasonable  time  to  be 
allotted  for  consideration  of  the  several 
amendments,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan would  be  more  than  pleased  to  In- 
corporate provision  for  time  on  each  of 
those  amendmentii  in  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  indicate 
his  response  to  that  suggestion? 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Teimes- 
see  Is  not  prepared  to  give  any  further 
advice,  except  he  Is  prepared  to  proceed 
with  the  process  of  trying  to  amend  the 
bill.  What  I  am  most  vigorously  opposed 
to  is  soft  loans.  Our  communities  all  over 
the  United  States  are  begging  for  re- 
payable loans,  at  regular  interest  rates. 
In  fact,  there  is  a  k>acklog  of  tliousands 
of  applications  pending  now  for  com- 
munity facilities,  for  which  appropriated 
funds  are  not  available ;  and  here  we  are 
considering  $1.1  bilUon  to  be  loaned,  or 
given  away  Insofar  as  we  are  concerned, 
and  loaned  by  the  International  Banks 
on  a  soft  loan  basis  of  from  1  to  4  per- 
cent interest. 

The  money  which  we  must  Iwrrow  will 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  7 '2  percent. 
The  interest  alone  on  tills  amount  of 
money  is  $700,000  per  day,  and  we  tiave 
neither  the  principal  nor  the  interest; 
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we  have  to  borrow  not  only  the  13.6  bil- 
lion but  the  $100,000  each  day  to  pay  the 
interest.  I  want  to  strike  out  the  soft 
loans  either  for  one  bank  or  the  other, 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  vote 
we  just  had  as  a  test  vote.  I  do  not  thlnK 
It  was  a  test  at  all.  One  Senator  after 
another  said  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  voting  on.  I  do  not  consider  it  a 
test  of  the  sentiment  on  soft  loans.  I 
expect  to  have  a  test,  but  I  reserve  my 
right  to  have  a  vote  when  I  think  it  Is 
to  the  best  advantage  of  my  contention. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jleld? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  ask  a  question 
or  two.  The  first  question  Is.  this  Is  mere- 
Iv  an  authorization  bill,  and  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  say 
that  this  would  in  effect  authorize  the 
American  representatives  on  these  In- 
ternational banks  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  a  certain  amount  of  capital  or 
monev  lor  banking  purposes;  but  does 
not  the  United  States  representative  on 
these  international  banks  make  that 
commitment  always  subject  to  an  ap- 
propriation by  the  Congress? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  bill  Itself  au- 
thorizes the  mofiey.  The  executive  direc- 
tor docs  not  allocate  our  part  to  the 
bank.  We  do  that  through  legislation. 
His  function  in  the  bank  Is  that  of  a 
director  of  any  bank  who  is  in  consul- 
tation with  the  other  directors  on  policy 
and  on  specific  loans  whenever  they  are 
important  enough  they  require  the  at- 
tention of  the  board  of  directors.  He  is 
an  executive  officer.  It  is  not  up  to  him 
to  take  this  money,  if  we  authorize  It 
and  make  It  available.  This  would  be 
part  of  the  instltutlor's  capital  or  calla- 
ble capital.  Much  oS  Ihis  sUnds  as  a 
guarantee  to  be  called  in  case  of  a  de- 
fault. 

The  International  Bank  is  the  best 
example.  Unless  the  International  Bank 
had  such  a  default  on  its  own  loans  that 
it  exhausted  most  of  its  resources,  which 
are  very  large,  and  it  has  a  large  accu- 
mulated reserve,  there  would  never  be 
a  cull  on  us  to  pay  anything  on  that  type 
of  financing. 

Mr.  MILLER.  How  could  it  be  called 
if  the  money  has  not  been  appropriated 
by  the  App-opriationa  Committee  and 
passed  by  Congress? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  what  the 
Senator  m.eans  is,  it  we  pass  this  author- 
ization, that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, in  the  past,  always  has  pro- 
ceeded to  appropriate  it.  That  is  what 
he  means;  I  am  sure  he  does  not  mean 
it  is  really  appropriated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  not  sure  what  was 
meant,  but  I  thought  I  had  heard  it  said 
that  if  we  passed  the  appropriation  bill, 
then  our  representative  on  one  of  these 
banks  would  be  able  to  commit  us  to  one 
of  these  banks. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No:  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  he  could  say.  "Here 

Is  the  amount  of  money,  but  incidentally 

we  have  to  get  an  appropriaUon  act  by 

Congress"? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  the  Senator 
ma'it  have  misunderstood.  If  the  Senator 
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from  Tennessee  said  that,  I  am  quite 
sure  he  did  not  mean  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wanted  to  make  that 
clear,  because  my  imderstandlng  has 
been  exactly  as  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  Just  stated  It. 

I  would  like  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas to  tell  us.  is  It  correct  that  the 
$100  million  being  authorized  under  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  soft  loans? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  reason  I  ask  is  be- 
cause it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Asian 
Development  Bank  has  $1  billion— half 
of  that  has  been  paid  into  it— and  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Arkansas  pointed 
out  that  some  $100  mlUlon-odd  has  been 
loaned.  ^    ^        . 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  hundred  and 
seventy  on  the  hard  basis.  30  on  the  soft. 
Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  right.  So  there 
Is  plenty  of  money  In  the  Bank,  but 
there  is  not  plenty  of  money  for  soft 
loan  purposes? 
Mr  SVLBRIOHT.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Here  is  the  last  ques- 
tion. If  I  imderstood 

Mr   GORE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  the  Senator 
finish. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  wanted  to  comment  be- 
fore he  leaves  this  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Very  weU.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  to  comment 
on  that  point. 

Mr.  GORE.  Here  is  what  the  present 
law  provides: 

Sec.  3.  Tie  President  U  hereby  authortzed 
to  accept  membership  for  the  United  State* 
in  the  Asian  Development  Bank  ( hereinafter 
reterml  to  as  the  'Banli")  provided  tor  by 
the  agreement  establishing  the  Bank  ( here- 
inafter referred  to  as  the  "agreement")  de- 
poaited  In  the  archives  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Prealdent,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  Governor  of  the  Bank,  an  alUmate 
for  the  Governor,  and  a  Director  of  the 
Bank. 

lb)  No  pereon  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
any  salary  or  other  compensation  from  the 
United  states  for  services  a«  a  Governor  or 
Alternate  Governor.  The  Director  may.  In 
the  dlacretlon  of  the  President,  receive  such 
oompeosatlon,  allowances,  and  other  beneflte 
as.  together  with  those  received  by  him  from 
the  Bank,  will  equal  those  authorized  for  a 
Chief  of  Mission,  class  a,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1»«,  as 
amended. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  poUclee  and  operatlona  of 
the  represenUUves  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Bank  shall  be  coordinated  with  other 
United  States  policies  in  such  manner  as  the 
President  shall  direct. 

(b)  An  annual  report  with  respect  to 
United  States  participation  In  the  Bank  aball 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  such  agency 
or  officer  as  the  President  ahall  designate. 

Sec.  5.  Unless  the  Congress  by  law  author- 
izes such  action,  neither  the  President  nor 
any  person  or  agency  shall,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  (aj  subscribe  to  additional 
shares  of  stock  of  the  Bank:  (b)  vote  for  or 
agree  to  any  amendment  of  the  agreement 
which  increases  the  obligations  of  the  UiUted 
States,  or  which  would  change  the  purpoee 
or  functions  of  the  Bank:  or  (cl  make  a  loan 
or  provide  other  financing  to  the  Bank,  ei- 
cept  that  funds  for  technical  aselstance  not 
to  eiceed  »1. 000.000  In  any  one  year  may  be 
provided  to  the  Bank  by  a  United  SUtes 


agency  created  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress which  la  authorUsed  by  law  to  provide 
funds  to  international  organlzauons. 


Now,  that  is  the  law.  Here  is  how  the 
law  would  be  amended  by  this  proposal. 
It  is  on  page  II: 

The  Asian  Development  Bank  Act  (33 
US.C.  285-285h)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  section! : 
"Sac.  13.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provision*  of 
this  Act.  the  United  states  Governor  of  the 
Bank  la  authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Bank  providing  for  a 
United  States  contribution  of  6100.000.000 
to  the  Bank  In  three  annual  Installment* 
of  $25,000,000,  »35,00O,00O,  and  »40,000,000, 
beginning  In  fiscal  year  1970.  This  contribu- 
tion Is  referred  to  hereinafter  In  this  Act  aa 
the  'United  Bute*  Special  Resources'. 

"tbi  The  United  States  Special  Resources 
shaU  be  made  available  to  the  Bank  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  article 
19  of  the  Artlclee  of  Agreement  of  the  Bank, 
and  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  Bank's 
Special  Funds  Rules  and  Regulations. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend  from 
Iowa  and  to  the  distinguished  chalnnan 
of  the  committee  that  this  is  a  commit- 
ment. You  caimot  read  it  any  other  way. 
It  Is  not  a  simple  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations. If  this  bill  becomes  law,  we 
have  already,  by  law,  entered  into  this 
agreement.  We  have  by  law  estabUshed 
and  confirmed  the  VS.  representative 
on  the  Bank,  and  this  amendment  there- 
to authorizes  him  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment "providing  for  a  VS.  contribution 
of  $100  million." 

Now.  here  is  an  agreement  not  only 
approved  by  the  President  and  his  ap- 
pointee Governor,  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Bank,  but  by 
this  act  authorized  by  the  U.S.  Congress, 
This  is  a  solemn  agreement,  a  commit- 
ment, for  $100  million;  and  history 
shows  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  never  one  time  questioned  the 
validity  of  this  kind  of  commitment.  Of 
course  this  Is  a  commitment;  you  can- 
not read  It  any  other  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Nobody  is  saying  it 
iB  not  a  commitment.  We  are  saying  the 
money  still  has  to  be  appropriated,  that 
is  all.  Of  course  It  Is  a  commitment  in 
that  sense. 

The  whole  purpose  of  passing  the  act 
is  to  commit  us  to  join  In  this  endeavor. 
This  word  "commitment"  Is  very  lllu- 
sor/,  and  very  slippery.  But  it  sUll  has 
to  be  appropriated. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Technically,  this  Is  cor- 
rect. But  I  am  Interested  in  the  practical 
effect,  which  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  been  talking  about,  and 
my  question  Is,  is  the  practical  effect  of 
this  that  the  U.S.  representative  or  the 
U.S.  Governor  of  the  Bank  enters  Into 
such  an  agreement,  but  Is  It  not  stated 
bv  him  that  of  course  It  is  subject  to  the 
money  being  appropriated  by  Congress, 
and  If  Congress  does  not  appropriate  It. 
It  Is  too  bad? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  there? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  President,  who  appoints  this 
man.  Is  going  to  have  him  do  It  without 
the  money?  The  SecreUry  ol  the  Treas- 
ury really  would  l>e  the  one  who  is  In 
charge  of  our  participation,  you  might 
say.  as  a  practical  matter. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  I  cannot  Imagine  that 
happening,  but 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  WeU.  no;  "Jut  in  all 
the  bills  we  oass  around  here,  we  au- 
thorize them. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  I  may  say  this  to  my 
friend  from  Arkansas,  maybe  it  would  be 
better,  so  that  our  foreign  friends  do  not 
get  a  mlsimpresslon  of  what  we  do  here 
In  Congress,  if  these  authorization  bills 
stated,  in  black  and  white,  that  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  Bank  is  authorized,  sub- 
ject to  appropriations  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  If  the  Sen- 
ator would  allow  me  to  conclude  my  In- 
quiry as  to  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  on  allowing  a  vote.  If 
there  is  not  going  to  be  a  vote  permitted 
In  this  session,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
time  to  straighten  these  questions  out. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  Senator 

Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  Senator  yield. 
first? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  want  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  a  question, 
and  then  he  can  continue  to  explain  his 
views  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Am  I  to  undcrstend  that  the  Senator 
is  una  illmg  to  enter  into  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  for  a  vote  upon  this 
blU? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  am  unwilling  at  the  mo- 
ment. If  the  Senator  will  permit  me,  I 
can  clarify  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wiU  yield  the  floor. 
If  that  Is  the  position  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GORE.  Well,  if  the  Senator  will  be 
kind  enough  to  yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Here  is  a  provision  of  the 
bill  that  we  propose  to  write  Into  law.  It 
shall  be  the  law  of  the  land  that  "the 
U.S.  Special  Resources  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  bank." 

That  Is  an  act  of  appropriation  In  it- 
self, by  law.  This  $100  million  "shall  be 
made  available  to  the  bank  pursuant 
to  the  provlslofis  of  this  Act."  That  Is 
not  pro  forma.  That  Is  a  solemn  provi- 
sion of  the  law.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
shadowbox  over  this.  This  Is  providing 
$100  million  for  soft  loans,  for  the  soft 
loan  tvlndows  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  and  $1  billion  for  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Development  Bank.  This,  mind  you, 
only  2  years  after  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  received  $900  million, 
only  about  half  of  which  it  has  yet  used. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  permit  me  to  ask  the  third 
question  I  was  going  to  ask  him? 

Mr.  FL'LBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  will  do  that  or 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  the  chapter  relating 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  we  propose  to  authorize  $1  billion 
for  soft  loans.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas a  few  moments  ago  pointed  out 
that  this  would  be  paid  out  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  that  the  Immediate  budg- 
etary impact  would  not  be  very  great. 
I  cannot  recall  the  precise  flguree  he 
gave  us,  but  my  recollection  is  that  over 
the  next  3-year  period,  they  would  be 
something  a  little  in  excess  of  $200  mil- 
lion. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  in  the  report. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  Is  so.  this  ques- 
tion comes  up,  and  I  have  been  asked 
this:  Why  must  we  at  this  time  au- 
thorize $1  billion?  Why  could  we  not 
authorize  $200  million  or  $300  million 
or  $400  million?  Wliy  must  it  be  $1  bU- 
lion? 

I  know  there  has  been  a  negotiation — 
I  believe  at  Punta  del  Este — involving 
the  United  States  and  our  Latin-Amer- 
ican friends,  in  which  I  guess  it  was  ar- 
rived at  that  the  United  States  would 
put  up  $1  billion  for  soft  loans  and  the 
other  countries  would  put  up  S0.5  billion 
of  soft  loans.  But  surely  such  a  nego- 
tiation would  be  subject  to  approval  by 
Congress. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct.  It 
is. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  wondering  why  the 
billion  dollars  is  essential. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  very  difficult 
for  me  to  answer  that  kind  of  question. 
The  extension  of  thi.s  program  was  nego- 
tiated by  the  executive  branch.  Of  course, 
this  is  their  judgment  as  to  the  needs  of 
the  Inter-American  Bank.  Why  it  was 
$1  billion  rather  than  $1.03  blUlon  or 
$900  million.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator. 
This  Is  the  way  it  was  submitted  by  the 
executive  branch. 

It  has  been  customary  to  supply  these 
fimds,  to  authorize  them  in  advance. 
They  will  not  use  them  until  they  are 
needed.  The  funds  are  drawn  down  as 
they  are  needed 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  Is  quite 
correct  In  saying  that  for  3  years  we 
have  authorized  $900  million — $300  mil- 
lion a  year  for  the  last  3  years.  This  Is 
simply  picking  it  up  and  carrying  It  on. 
because  that  bank  is  very  active. 

I  might  say  another  thing  about  that 
bank.  A  new  pre.-^ldcnt  has  been  ap- 
pointed. He  comes  with  the  highest  i-ec- 
ommendations.  He  has  been  finance 
minister  of  Mexico.  He  Is  Senor  Ortiz 
Mena.  and  I  am  told  that  he  was  a  very 
successful  finance  mlni.iter  of  Mexico  for 
a  number  of  years.  Not  that  that  has 
anj'thing  to  do  with  the  Senator's  ques- 
tion, except  to  show  that  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration and  everyone  with  whom  I 
have  spoken  has  very  great  confidence  in 
Mr.  Mena  and  believes  that  tills  bank 
has  made  progress  auii  will  continue  to 
make  it. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  say  that  $1  billion 
Is  exactly  the  amount  and  that  no  other 
amoimt  would  be  acceptable,  other  than 
that  the  administration,  which  has  the 
duty  of  negotiating  with  the  other  coun- 
tries as  to  what  their  contribution  Is 
going  to  be,  arrived  at  this  amount  as  a 
reasonable  amount  for  the  needs  of  the 
bank. 

I  could  say  the  same  about  the  other 
figures  with  respect  to  all  the  other 
banks.  The  figures  are  arrived  at  by  a 
process  of  negotiation  with  other  coun- 
tries— what  WiU  you  contribute?  and  so 
on — and  they  flnaUy  work  It  out  as  a 
kind  of  sharing  proposition. 

I  may  say  that  we  stlU  contribute  by 
far  the  most — that  is  true — but  the 
Latin- American  countries  graduaUy  have 
increased  their  share. 


Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
tmderstands  that,  and  he  understands 
that  one  of  the  pluses  for  the  Inter- 
Afnerican  Development  Bank  provision 
In  the  bill  is  that  we  have  now  moved  to 
a  point  where,  as  I  have  stated,  the 
United  States  would  put  up  $1  billion  and 
the  Latin-American  countries  one-half  a 
bUUon,  which  is  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion of  their  contributions  Uian  formerly, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Can  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  tell  us  this:  Is  It  not  the  case 
that  when  these  negotiations  are  accom- 
plished, such  as  the  one  at  Pimta  del 
Este,  to  which  I  have  referred,  the  agree- 
ment by  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  Ls  always,  without  any  question  at 
aU,  subject  to  action  by  Congress? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  So  that  if  he  negotiates 
something  that  calls  for  $1  blUlon,  with 
the  other  countries  putting  up  a  half  bll- 
Uon  dollars,  and  Congress  decides  that, 
because  of  the  fiscal  position  of  our 
country,  we  cannot  do  that  at  this  time, 
but  that  we  can  do,  say,  half  of  it,  this 
Is  In  the  ball  eame.  so  to  speak? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  might  be  very 
embarrassing  to  the  administration:  but, 
nevertheless,  the  Senator  has  stated  it 
correctly.  That  is  true  as  to  nearly  any 
other  situation.  I  would  be  the  last  one 
to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  did  not 
think  we  ought  to  have  that  authority, 
lliat  is  not  only  in  tills  situation.  I  wish 
we  bad  the  same  determination  when 
It  comes  to  treaties  involving  soldiers  and 
security,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain.  In  that 
case.  I  was  overridden.  However.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  that  Congress — the  Senate, 
especially — at  this  time  has  the  right 
either  to  amend  or  to  reject  this  bill. 

I  am  only  saying  that  with  what  I 
know  of  it  and  my  confidence  in  the 
administration  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  I  think  he  has  used  good  judg- 
ment in  his  negotiations.  I  know  of  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  made  any 
errors  In  the  negotiation  of  our  partici- 
pation in  the  Bank.  As  the  Senator  has 
said,  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase 
in  other  participation. 

I  can  say  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
International  Bank.  Our  percentage  of 
the  International  Bonk  Is  less  tlian  it 
used  to  be.  The  idea  Is  that  our  percent- 
age in  that  Is  less  than  our  own  bilateral 
program.  This  is  what  has  always  ap- 
pealed to  me.  even  about  the  soft  loans 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  talked 
about  In  the  IDA.  We  pay  only  40  percent 
Instead  of  the  lOO  percent  we  pay  In  the 
foreign  aid  program,  which  passed  this 
body  2  or  3  weeks  a«o.  I  think  the  con- 
ference has  not  yet  been  approved.  AU 
this  Is  relative. 

I  want  to  say  one  other  thing  with 
regard  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
He  stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  Sen- 
ators who  voted  a  few  moments  ago  on 
the  motion  to  table  did  not  know  what 
they  were  voting  about.  I  think  this  Is 
an  unnecessary  remark  that  accuses  67 
Senators  of  being  Ignorant  of  what  they 
were  voting  on. 
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I  told  a  number  of  them  what  they 
were  voting  on.  so  I  know  they  were  not 
all  ignorant  as  to  what  the  issue  was.  I 
knew  what  I  was  voting  on.  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  did  not  know  what 
he  was  voting  on,  be  speaks  for  liunself. 
To  say  that  all  those  Senators  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing  Is  a  remark 
that  the  Senate  does  not  deserve. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  FOLBRIGHT.  I  must  say  that  I 
think  most  of  them  know  what  they  are 
voting  on  when  tliey  vote,  even  though 
they  have  not  made  a  speech  about  it. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  1  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see did  not  say  all:  he  said  one  after  an- 
other. As  a  matter  of  tact,  I  heard  more 
than  one  say  he  did  not  know  what  he 
was  voting  on.  It  was  a  complicated  mo- 
tion to  recommit  and  then  to  table. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator think  he  should  put  the  names  in  the 
Reco»b.  so  as  to  clear  the  rest  of  us  from 
the  charge  that  we  did  not  know  what 
we  were  talking  about?  The  Senator  did 
not  hear  me  say  that  I  did  not  know 
what  I  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  do  not  wish  to  personalize 
anyone. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Out  of  regard  for 
those  who  did  know  what  they  were  vot- 
ing on.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Teimes- 
see  ought  to  be  more  specific. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
was  a  contrived.  reverse-English  vote.  It 
could  not  properly  be  interpreted  as  a 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  The  author 
of  the  bill  introduced  a  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  distinguished  leader  from  across 
the  aisle  moved  to  table  the  motion,  and 
then  the  author  of  the  bUl  and  the  mover 
of  the  motion  voted  to  table  the  motion 
to  recommit.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  some 
Senators  might  be  confused  liy  this  par- 
liamentary tangle. 

Mr.  FIJLBRIGHT.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  want  to  set  the  record  straight  In  the 
first  place.  I  am  not  the  author.  I  intro- 
duced It  as  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee-^ 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  is  a  reluctant 
dragon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  glad  to  play 
that  role.  As  I  say.  I  introduced  it  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  which  is  a 
routine  function.  The  next  thing  is.  I 
consulted  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, not  only  today  but  also  on  several 
other  occasions.  I  said  to  him  first,  that 
I  would  like  to  vote  on  the  merits,  un- 
less he  says  he  will  not  allow  that,  due 
to  difficulties  In  the  Senate.  But  I  think 
the  administration  and  the  Senate  are 
entitled,  at  least,  to  a  test  vote  of  the 
sentiment. 

I  went  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
before  this  recent  move  and  I  said  to 
him  that  I  am  going  to  move  to  recom- 
mit and  a  motion  wUl  be  made  to  table 
and  that  Is  the  only  way  I  can  see  to  get 
a  test  vote.  The  Senator  certainly  knew 
all  that,  and  I  certainly  knew  what  I  was 
doing.  He  cannot,  in  this  case  at  least, 
plead  personal  Ignorance  of  what  was 
going  on.  because  I  explained  It  to  him 


before  we  ever  made  the  motion  to  re- 
conunit.  So  the  record  is  clear. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


H  Jt.  19690.  An  Bct  to  name  m  Pedertl  build- 
ing In  Memphis.  Tcnn.,  for  the  late  Cllirord 
Davis. 


ORDER  ON  PENDING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimotis    consent    that    the    pending 
business  be  temporarily  laid  aside. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  f  oUowlng  Joint  resolutions 
of  the  Senate,  severally  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

a  J.  Ree.  74.  Jomt  resolution  to  provide  lor 
the  deelguaUon  of  the  Br«  fuU  calendar  week 
in  May  of  each  year  as  "Nauonal  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week"; 

S  J.  R«.  173.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
tie  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion dMlgnatlng  the  (list  fuU  calendar  week 
m  May  of  each  year  as  "Clean  Waters  lor 
America  Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  to  aathorlze 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
in  June  ol  each  year  as  Patlier's  Day. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  Joint  resolution 
iS.J.  Res.  226»  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim  the  period  from  May  9. 
1971.  Mothers  Day.  through  June  20. 
1971.  Father's  Day.  as  the  "National  Mul- 
tiple Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  Chest 
Appeal  Weeks."  with  an  amendment.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  foUowmg  bills, 
in  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  212.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  and 
benefits  ot  commissioned  oSlcers  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes; 

HR  95fl.  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cro^-Florlda  Barge  Canal  the  "Henry  Hol- 
land Budkman  lock"; 

HJi.  3107.  An  act  to  officially  designate  the 
Totten  TraU  Pumping  station; 

HJI.  7334.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  the 
Ubby  Dam.  Mont.,  as  "Lake  Koocanusa"; 

H.R.  8933.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  "Jackson  lock 
and  dam"  on  the  Tomblgbee  River.  Ala.,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Coffeevllle  lock 
and  dam; 

H.R.  12564.  An  act  to  rename  a  pool  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  "Lake  Ocklawaha": 
HJ4.  1386S.  An  act  to  authorize  the  nam- 
ing of  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by  the 
Little  Ooose  lock  and  dam.  Snake  River, 
Wash.,  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Knoch  A. 
Bryan; 

HJI.  14«83.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  John 
H.  Overton  Lock  and  Dam  the  lock  and  dam 
authorized  to  be  constructed  on  the  Red 
River  near  Alexandria.  La.; 

H  R.  1885B.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  West  Branch  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Mahon- 
ing River,  Ohio,  to  the  Michael  J.  Klrwan 
Dam  and  Reservoir; 

H.R.  198SS.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  bv  the  waters  impotmded  by  the 
Butler  Valley  Dam.  Calif.,  as  "Blue  Lake"; 

H.R.  19657.  An  act  to  name  certain  Federal 
buildings;  and 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  alBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  2669.  An  act  to  amend  section  313(at 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  reepect 
to  claims  of  certain  nonprofll  organieatloojl 
and  certain  claims  of  Individuals;  and 

H.R.  10846.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
.august  24.  1966.  relating  to  the  care  of  cer- 
tain animals  used  for  purposes  of  research, 
eicperlmeniatlon.  eihlbltlon.  or  held  for  sale 
as  pets. 

HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works: 

H-R  956.  An  act  Co  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cruss-Florlda  Barge  Canal  the  "Henry  Hol- 
land Budkmuu  lock"; 

H.R.  3107.  An  act  to  olBclaUy  designate  the 
Totten  Trail  Pumping  StaUon: 

H.R.  7334.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the 
Libby  Dam.  Mont..  »a  "Lake  Koocanusa"; 

H.R.  8933.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  tiie  "Jackson  lock 
and  dam"  on  the  Tomblgbee  :^lver.  Ala . 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  Coffeevllle 
lock  and  dam; 

H.R.  12564.  An  act  to  rename  a  pool  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  "Lake  Ocklawaha": 
H.R.  13862.  An  act  to  authorize  the  naming 
or  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by  the  UtUe 
Ooose  lock  and  dam.  Snake  River.  Wash., 
in  honor  ot  the  late  Dr.  Knoch  A.  Bryan; 
H.R.  14S83.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  John 
H.  Overton  lock  and  dam  the  lock  and  dam 
aiithorlzed  to  be  constructed  on  the  Red 
River  near  Alexandria,  IJI.; 

H.R.  1885*.  An  act  to  change  the  name  ot 
the  West  Branch  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Ma- 
honing River.  Ohio,  to  the  Michael  J.  Klr- 
wan Dam  and  Reservoir; 

HJI.  1985S.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  Impotmded  by  the 
Butler  Valley  Dam.  Calif.,  as  "Blue 
Lake"; 

HJI.  19857.  An  act  to  name  certam  Fed- 
eral buildings;  and 

H.R.  19890.  An  act  to  name  a  Federal  build- 
ing In  Memphis.  Tenn.,  for  the  late  Clifford 
Davis. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  a  nomi- 
nation on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Gbavel)  .  The  nomination  on  the  execu- 
tive calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  DISTRICT  COURTS 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Harry  W.  Wellford,  ol 
Tennessee,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  lor 
the  Western  District  of  Tennessee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
ond  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
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ananlmous  consent  that  the  Pre^dent  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 

of  this  nomination.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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missioned  officers  of  the  National  Oceanic     adjourned  until  Monday.  December  14. 
and  Atmospheric  Administration.  1970,  at  11  ajn. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  .^_^^_^^— 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  FOR  BILL  TO  BE  HELD  AT 
THE  DESK 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  HJI. 
212  which  came  over  from  the  House  to- 
day be  held  at  the  desk  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
what  biU  that  is? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  in- 
deed. I  will  be  glad  to  inform  the  Senator. 
This  is  a  bill  to  clarily  the  status  of  com- 


PROGRAM  FOR  MONDAY,  DECEM- 
BER 14.  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  on  notice  that  the  pending 
business  now  will  be  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill;  that  we  are  coming  In 
on  Monday  next  at  11  am.:  that  there 
are  two  special  orders  for  two  Senators: 
that  there  will  be  a  brief  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business: 
and  then  the  Senate  will  begin  con- 
sideration of  the  appropriation  bill. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  U  AM.  MONDAY, 
DECTEMBER  14,  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  II 
ajn,  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  lat  2 
o'clock  and  3  minutes  pm.  <  the  Senate 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  conflimed  by 
the  Senate  December  11,  1970: 

DlSTXlCT  OF  Columbia  Public  Sxbvicx 
OoiitusaioN 
Jeremiah  Oolwell  Waterman,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Public  Service  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  a  term  of  3  years  expiring 
June  30. 1973. 

I3XPABTUXNT  or  JoancB 
Robert  O.  Mardlan.  of  Calllomla.  to  be 
an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

VS.  CXaCUTT  CODKIB 

I>ODald  R.  Boas,  of  Nebraska,  to  be  a  t7.a. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  eighth  circuit. 
\JS.  DlsraicT  Couars 

Franklin  T.  Dupree,  Jr..  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  a  fja.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  ol  North  Carolina. 

Hubert  L  Teltelbaum.  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harry  W.  Wellford,  of  Teimessee,  to  be  a 
tjjS.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Tennessee. 
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ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  QOLDWA- 
TER  TO  THE  75TH  ANNIVERSARY 
LUNCHEON  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AS- 
SOCIATION OF  MANUFACTURERS 


HON.  BARRY  GOLDWATER 


IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  It 
was  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  have 
been  Invited  to  address  the  75th  anni- 
versary luncheon  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  remark.s  be  placed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

AoDBTSs  BT  Senator  Barkv  Oolowattr 
Mr.  Cbalrm&n  and  distinguished  gue«t«. 
I  am  highly  honored  to  be  with  you  today 
to  help  jrou  celebrate  the  75tb  Congress  of 
American  Industry  and  to  discuss  with  you 
ftn  eepeclally  pressing  problem  which  con- 
fronts your  members  as  directly  as  It  does 
my  coUeagues  In  the  United  States  Senat«. 
I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  today  the  prob- 
lem of  maintaining  an  adequate  defense 
posture  In  a  time  of  growing  dangers  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  hare  to  explain  to  this 
group  the  nature  of  the  Uberal  assault  which 
bas  been  made  over  the  past  two  years 
against  the  portions  of  American  Industry 
which  contribute  so  materlaUy  to  the  Amer- 
ican defense  establishment.  Tou  have  aU 
heart,  I  know,  the  tremendous  hue  and  cry 
about  the  so-called  Military  Industrial  Com- 
plex. The  arguments  against  the  American 
mUltary  system,  and  everyone  in  and  out 
of  industry  who  contributes  to  it.  Is  well 
known.  It  was  carefully  timed  by  the  critics 
of  American  defense  to  coincide  with  an 
understandable  disenchantment  and  irrtta- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  the  American  public  with 
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the  long,  dirty,  trustrmtlng  war  in  Indo- 
china. Popular  frustration  over  Vietnam 
gave  much  more  currency  and  authority  to 
the  arguments  of  our  defense  critics  than 
they  deserred.  And  an  additional  factor  was 
the  prevalence  of  troublesome  domestic 
problems,  such  as  the  rise  In  major  crime 
on  our  Btreeta.  unrest  on  our  college  cam- 
puses and  anarchist  bombings  In  many  parts 
of  the  oountxy.  There  were  those  among  the 
critics  of  the  MIC  who  made  a  business  of 
contending  that  withdraw  of  American 
troops  from  Southeast  Asia  coupled  with 
enormous  cutbacks  in  defense  expendlturea 
would  solve  our  problems  on  the  domestic 
front.  The  American  people  were  told  over 
and  over  and  over  by  an  army  of  liberal 
critics  mobilized  with  special  strength  right 
after  the  election  of  a  Republican  President 
that  the  military  services  in  Vietnam  were 
using  up  the  government  funds  that  should 
have  been  going  into  such  problems  as  urban 
renewal,  new  housing  and  the  rebuilding  of 
ghetto  areas. 

The  upabot  of  all  tbU  agitation  and 
criticism  has  brought  about  heavy  reduc- 
tions In  defense  funds  at  a  Ume  when  the 
Soviet  UtUon  Is  going  aU  out  to  buUd  the 
mighUea»  mlUtary  machine  the  world  has 
ever  fcnowx). 

Let  me  emphasize  that  I  am  not  here  today 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  defending  the 
Defense  Department  and  &U  a^menta  of 
the  Industrial  Complex  In  this  country 
which  we  once  proudly  described  as  the 
Arsenal  of  Democracy. 

Rather,  my  purpose  here  today  Is  to  com- 
pliment and  praise  American  Industry  gen- 
erally for  the  important  role  it  has  performed, 
not  only  in  providing  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  304  million  Americans,  but 
also  lor  Its  vast  technological  contributions 
which  enabled  this  country  to  be  the  first 
nation  In  the  world  to  land  men  on  the  moon. 

Now  let  me  go  a  step  further.  Having 
voiced  my  admlraUon  for  the  past  perform- 
ances of  American  industry,  I  am  now  going 
to  present  American  indusuy  with  what  I 
believe  may  be  the  greatest  challenge  which 
It  has  ever  confronted.  In  a  nutsheU,  I  beUeve 
that  the  Job  ahead — the  task  which  muai  be 


performed  In  the  mills  and  the  factories,  the 
drawing  rooms  and  the  board  chambers  of 
American  industry— Involves  providing  the 
United  SUtee  with  a  superior  and  sophlaU- 
cated  defense  system  In  a  time  of  inflation 
and  criticism  and  provide  It  at  less  cost.  I 
notice  that  the  theme  of  your  anniversary 
celebration  Is  "The  Quest  for  Quality."  This 
theme  fits  nicely  Into  what  I  am  saying  hero 
today.  I  am  saying  that  we  can  and  should 
have  a  valid,  credible  defense  posture  with 
more  advanced  weapons  and  at  less  cost. 

This  might  seem  like  a  big  order.  It  U.  And 
the  Job  does  not  belong  to  Industry  alone. 
The  planning,  the  long-range  thinking,  and 
the  strategic  analysis  for  such  a  defense  sys- 
tem must  be  provided  by  the  government. 
Perhaps  this  Uthegreaterchallenge — whether 
our  officials  and  experts  In  the  Pentagon  and 
In  the  various  branches  of  the  armed  serr- 
Icea  wUl  be  capable  of  drawing  the  overall 
blueprint  for  Industry  to  foUow.  Even  >o, 
great  and  unprecedented  contributions  will 
be  required  from  many  of  your  association 
membss.  If  you  like,  the  problem  as  I  see  It 
is  a  quest  for  greater  quality  at  less  price. 
The  fact  la,  we  are  rapidly  approaching  a 
position  where  It  Is  no  longer  possible  to 
equate  an  adequate  defense  posture  with  a 
stated  level  of  defense  spending.  Money,  of 
oourae.  la  an  important  factor,  but  we  have 
not  been  using  It  correctly.  We  have  nc, 
fully  exploited  the  latest  products  of  tech 
nology  In  the  development  of  an  effectlv' 
defense  at  a  reasonable  cost.  It  is  funda- 
mental that  cost  effccuve  security  demands 
that  defense  policy,  defense  strategy  and 
tactics  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
latest  devices  produoed  by  American  know- 
how.  And  when  a  nation,  for  whatever  rea- 
son— apolitical,  moral,  inteUectual,  or  what 
have  you — faUs  to  follow  this  principle.  It 
eventuaUy  prices  Itself  out  of  a  vaUd  security 
posture. 

I  must  Interject  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks my  personal  observation  that  the  at- 
tack on  the  Military  Industrial  Complex, 
the  attack  on  the  Uilttary  luelf.  the  fact 
that  we  lost  the  SST  In  the  Senate  yesterday 
Is  all  part  of  a  pattern  that  I  have  addreased 
myself  to  before  this  organlzaUoa  and  other 
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business  group*  tor  many  years.  Tiiese  uv 
not  isolated,  slngled-out  situations,  but  they 
unK  together  IQ  aa  overau  attempt  to  Isolate 
America  once  ajraln  and  to  change  the  eco- 
nomic system  Irom  one  ol  free  enterprise 
to  one  ol  government  conlrol.  Thl5  effort  also 
rn-nmiTJlitrfi  ttie  uQllaterml  dUarmament  of 
the  United  States  by  weakanlng  our  mlUtary 
posture  to  the  point  that  we  can  no  longer 
re^poDd. 

Let  me  say  that  the  need  lor  maintaining, 
or  now  I  guesB  ifs  recapturing,  our  «ra- 
teglc  superiority  throughout  the  world 
grows  with  every  passing  day.  While  we  were 
reaching  tor  a  status  which  Mr.  McNamara 
and  his  whiz  Itlds  called  •parity"  In  stra- 
tegic strength,  the  Soviet  Onion  w«s  working 
day  and  xxlgbt  to  achieve  superiority.  The 
fact  that  lu  eBort*  are  becoming  success- 
ful can  be  seen  with  almost  every  edition 
of  todays  newspapers.  Let  me  Just  mention 
a  tew  estimates  of  Soviet  strength  made  by 
American  mlUtary  experts  wltnin  recent 
weelu. 

1.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  H.  Laird  told 
the  NATO  defense  ministers  in  Ottawa.  Can- 
ada, that  the  Russians  now  have  1,400  land- 
based  ICBMs  either  ready  for  use  or  now 
under  construction.  This  puts  the  Russians 
about  350  ICBMs  ahead  of  the  U.S.  force 
of  deep  strimng  land-based  missiles. 

2.  General  Andrew  J.  ODOdpaster.  Supreme 
NATO  Commander  announced  In  Bonn. 
Oermany,  that  the  Warsaw  Pact  nallcns  In 
Communist  E*u  Europe  have  amassed  a 
■concentration  of  military  power  that  exceeds 
anything  the  world  his  ever  seen."  He  ex- 
plained that  this  buildup  Included  tremen- 
dous amounts  ot  conventional  military  power 
such  as  tanks,  tactical  aircraft  and  general 
Areoower. 

3.  Vice  Admiral  H  O.  Rlciover.  father  of 
the  nuclear  powered  submarlua.  told  a  Con- 
gressional Committee:  Our  defense  posture 
Is  dangerously  growing  wcrse.  The  Soviets  are 
capable  of  starting  tomorrow  the  biggest  war 
mere  has  ever  been,  and  I  am  not  confident 
tbat  the  outcome  of  such  a  war  would  tie 
in  our  favor." 

4  Admiral  T.  H.  Moorer.  Chairman  of  the 
D  S  Joint  Chiefs  ot  atas.  told  a  a«n  Fran- 
cisco audience  that  the  Holted  Slates  has 
been  maUni  "bare  bones"  cuts  In  Its  military 
power  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  launched 
one  of  lu  largest  and  most  comprehensive 
buUdups  in  aU  areas  at  lU  armed  forces.  He 
explained  that  the  O.S.8.R.  U  adding  more 
men.  more  planes,  more  tanks,  more  missiles. 
mote  ships  and  more  submarines  to  lu  al- 
ready powerful  mlUtary  estabUjhmenl. 

5.  Norman  Polmar.  editor  of  the  VIS.  sec- 
tion of  the  annual  publlcatlcm  "Jane's  Fight- 
ing Ships."  says  the  Soviet  navy  Is  now  the 
world's  largest  In  terms  of  ocean-going  ships 
and  will  equal  the  nuclear  submarine 
strength  of  the  VS.  Navy  belore  1»70  has 
expired. 

Now  these  warnings  certainly  should  be 
sulBclent  to  show  us  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  moving  ahead  m  all  areas  of  military  de- 
TSlopment.  It  IS  proof  positive  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  no  time  to  downgrade  and  crit- 
icise either  the  American  military  system  or 
the  industrial  complex  which  suppUes  It.  And 
while  I  have  explained  why  1  believe  that 
long-range  plans  for  the  United  States  mus'. 
be  slmed  at  better  defense  at  less  cost.  I  want 
to  emphasise  that  this  Is  aimed  at  the  long 
haul.  It  could  not  possibly  beconw  sflectlve 
soon  enough  to  provide  us  a-lth  the  defense 
system  we  wUl  need  for  our  protection  In  the 
months  snd  years  directly  ahead  In  this 
question  of  Immediate  need  we  do.  of  neces- 
sity, get  down  to  the  question  of  defense 
spending. 

It  would  not  surprise  ms  a  bit  if  the  Nixon 
Administration  U  forosd  by  the  pressure  of 
world  rvenU  to  ask  for  substantial  increases 
In  the  defense  spendlnf;  next  year  In  view  of 
what  ws  know  about  Russia's  activities.  I  b<- 
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U«¥*  It  wUl  b«  almosi  nmndfttory.  An  Indica- 
tion of  what  la  to  come  can  already  be  seen 
In  a  deliberate  but  low-lteyea  prodding  by 
the  Air  Porcc  lor  the  speedy  development  oX 
the  projected  B-1  bomber  for  future  needs. 
Other  ea»entlal  reqiarerocnta  of  weaponry  for 
defense  are  bound  to  come  up  in  the  near 
future  If  we  are  to  avoid  becommg  a  second 
class  military  power. 

As  1  have  tried  to  point  out.  hardly  a  dny 
goes  by  that  we  don't  learn  of  a  new  move- 
ment the  Sovleu  are  malting  to  extend  their 
military   power   around   the   globe.  For   ci- 
amp:e.  we  now  learn  It  required  a  ipeclaily 
negouated  "undereuindlng-  by  the  State  De- 
piTcment    to   stop   the   Sovteu   from   build- 
ing a  powerful  submarine  base  in  Clenfuegoo. 
Cuba,  At  about  the  same  time  we  learn  that 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  developing  a  deep  water 
naval  port  on  the  Egyptian  coast  between 
Alexandria  and  the  Ubyan  border.  Reliable 
Bources  claim  that  the  construction  of  this 
base,  which  will  greaUy  strengthen  the  Soviet 
naval  position  In  the  strategic  Mediterranean, 
has  been  underway  (or  more  than  a  year.  It  U 
already  capable  of  handling  slUpt  as  large  as 
destroyers  and  U  being  deepeDed  so  that  It 
can  eventually  supply  service  to  guided  mls- 
Blle  cruUers. 
I  doubt  If  1  have  to  explain  to  this  audience 
that  I  have  a  long  record  of  skepticism  where 
Soviet  intentions  are  concerned.  I  also  have 
been   among    those    who    have    warned    re- 
peatedly   that    the    loroes    of    international 
Communism  are  not  Interested  in  easing  ten- 
sions between  the  East  and  the  West;   that 
thev    are    not    mellowing   and   beginning   to 
talu  on  tlie  trappings  of  freedom.  I  wlah  It 
were  poaalble  for  me  to  accept  the  theala  that 
if  we  assume  the  lead  in  disarmament— that 
If  we  bagln  to  dismantle  our  military  estab- 
liahnient      unllateraUy— that     the      Soviet 
Union   will   be  shamed   mto  following  suit. 
I  wish  It  were  possible  for  me  to  agree  with 
thoee  who  even  today  embrace  the  McNamara 
poUey  aimed  at  erasing  American  military 
supremacy    In    favor    of    something    called 
parity. 

But  I  am  prevented  from  adopting  these 
oomfortablft  attlnudea  by  tiie  actions  of  the 
Soviet  Union  itself.  I  am  afraid  that  we  have 
not  only  reached  the  status  of  military  parity 
with  the  Soviet  Union  but  that  we  are  now 
in  procKa  ol  losing  even  that  equal  footing. 
In  fact,  the  situation  has  become  danger- 
ous enough  that  men  like  Chairman  J.  Wil- 
liam Pulbrignt  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  warn  us  that  It  la  no 
longer  possible  for  us  to  stand  up  to  the  So- 
vleu in  the  CftTlbtwan  because  we  no  longer 
poaEeaj  the  superior  strength  that  \he  Ken- 
nedy Admmlsiratlon  held  during  the  Rus- 
sian Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1M3. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  remember  the  many 
arguments  advanced  by  the  liberal  com- 
munity for  the  development  of  a  power  par- 
ity formula.  The  theory,  at  )eaat.  was  that  If 
we  held  back.  If  we  failed  to  move  ahead  on 
the  development  of  new  weapons  systems,  if 
we  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  lead  time 
afforded  by  our  mailtary  superiority — that  a 
grateful  Soviet  Union  would  take  up  the 
Biocfc  and  observe  aU  the  protocol  and  oonr- 
tesies  of  a  parity  powered  world  as  we  en- 
vlsoned  U. 

It  seems  almost  fantastic  that  we  ever  be- 
lieved that  the  SovieU  would  build  the 
momentum  to  move  them  from  second  place 
to  even-up  with  the  United  States  and  stc^ 
there.  We  know  the  truth  now.  We  see  It  in 
every  area  o(  the  world.  The  Soviet  IMlon  is 
hell-bent  on  eatabtliblng  a  superiority  over 
the  United  States  in  every  phaae  o(  inllltary 
development,  from  multiple  warhwad  mis- 
siles down  to  the  number  of  conventional  de- 
stroyers. And  all  this.  I  would  remind  you. 
comes  at  a  tune  when  the  Soviet  Union  is 
testing  this  nation  of  ours  In  almost  every 
section  or  the  world.  For  years  the  Russian* 
have  been  the  malnauy  of  our  Communist 
enemy   In   Indochina.    In   the   Middle    Ea^t 
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tbey  ace  challenging  with  the  weight  of 
weapons  supplied  to  the  Arab  nations.  In 
the  Mediterranean  they  are  probing  and 
challenging  the  cruising  preserves  of  the 
United  States  Sixth  Fleet.  Our  forces  In  al- 
most every  water  way  in  the  world  are  being 
challenged  by  a  new  and  growing  Soviet 
navy.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Soviet  in- 
tentions center  around  Cuba  and  this  has 
been  an  open  secret  ever  since  Castro  de- 
clared his  devotion  to  Marxist  Communism 
and  embraced  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  couoluslon.  I  should  like  to  suess  my 
belief  that  the  defense  posture  of  this  nation 
bas  both  immediate  and  long-range  aspect*. 
And  while  events  now  piling  up  on  the  In- 
ternational scene  require  our  immediate  at- 
tention and  concern,  we  must  never  lose 
sight  or  the  future  requirements  that  this 
nation  may  be  called  upon  to  meet  in  the 
defen5e  of  its  citizens  and  in  promotion  of 
freedoms  cause  throughout  the  world.  In 
both  areas.  American  industry  has  an  enor- 
mous task  to  perform,  a  task  I  am  certain 
that  will  be  carried  out  with  efficiency  and 
dispatch. 

AMERICAN  POUCY  IN  SOUTHEAST 
ASIA 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or  ntoiANA 
IN  THE  BOnSE  OP  RIPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  II,  1970 
Mr.  DE20nS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  dis- 
cussions In  the  Congress,  touching  on 
foreign  policy,  and  particularly  in  oon- 
tiection  with  assistance  to  Cambodia, 
serve  as  an  occasion,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
for  a  little  clear  thinking  and  plain 
speaking  on  this  general  subject,  which 
I  believe  to  be  much  overdue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  surely  Members  of 
the  Congress  realize  that  we  p.re  engaged 
in  a  worldwide  struBBle  of  Ideology,  prin- 
ciple, influence,  and  power,  on  which  the 
future  fate  of  our  country  and  that  of  the 
world  depends.  No  recent  American  ad- 
ministration, of  either  party,  has  failed 
to  recognize  tills  fact— and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  administration  can  fail  to  rec- 
ognize It. 

Sometimes  administrations,  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  and  subject  to  political  pres- 
sures, have,  unfortunately,  been  some- 
what less  than  frank  In  acknowledging 
their  recognition  of  this  reality,  but  no 
administration  has  seriously  deviated 
from  a  policy  and  a  conduct  of  affairs 
which  showed  that  It  had  this  world  sit- 
uation constanay  in  tnind.  and  that  it 
fully  intended  that  the  successful  party 
In  this  struggle  should  be  the  United 
States.  Sometimes  gentlemen  here,  and 
In  the  other  body,  have  indulged  in  politi- 
cal sniping  at  various  facets  of  thi?  fun- 
damental policy,  but  I  seriously  doubt 
that  very  many  of  these  snme  gentle- 
men really  believe  in  their  hearts  that 
the  basic  policy  Is  wrong  or  that  the 
worldwide  struggle  either  can.  or  should, 
be  abandoned. 
The  NUton  doctrine — as  I  understand 

it seeks  to  implement  our  part  in  this 

strugRle  with  ef  low  an  American  profile 
as  may  be  possible,  and  with  an  increas- 
ing emphaiis  on  action  by  our  friends 
and  allies,  with  American  financial  aid 
and  advisory  assistance  preferred,  where 
feasible,  to  American  military  support. 
But  I  do  not  believe  for  one  moment  that 
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the  Nixon  doctrine  contemplates  an 
American  withdrawal  in  the  world,  or. 
more  specifically,  an  American  decision 
to  concede  Southeast  Asia  to  the  Com- 
munist side;  and  I  am  confident  that  this 
doctrine  contemplates — and  necessarily 
contemplates — the  retention  of  a  flexibil- 
ity sufllcient  to  Implement  the  overall 
goals  ot  our  global  foreign  policy. 

It  follows  that.  Willie  withdrawal  from 
Vietnam  may  furnish  the  primary  and 
present  motive  for  assistance  to  Cambo- 
dia, for  example,  it  carmot,  In  the  nature 
of  things,  furnish  the  exclusive  basis  for 
tliat  assistance,  In  any  long-range  point 
of  view.  Even  if  and  when  the  process 
of  Vietnamizatlon  has  been  completed 
it  Is  obviously  quite  possible  that  con- 
tinued Bid  to  Cambodia  or  other  coun- 
tries In  the  area  may  continue  to  be 
essential  to  the  successful  conduct  of 
American  policy. 

Like  others  in  this  body  I  have  been 
out  in  the  field  In  Southeast  Asia,  and 
have  observed  there  the  efforts  of  Amer- 
icans actively  engaged  in  this  global 
struggle,  from  the  rifleman,  to  the  mili- 
tary adviser,  to  the  Administrator  of 
AID.  In  my  judgment,  these  people  are 
the  frontline  soldiers  in  a  war  between 
civilization  and  barbarism:  between  lib- 
erty and  tyranny — a  war  wliich,  in  truth 
and  in  fact.  Involves  us  all. 

I  do  not  intend — from  my  physically 
safe  seat  In  the  Congress — to  cast  a 
vote  which  might  indicate  to  these  peo- 
ple that  I  fall  to  understand  or  to  ap- 
preciate the  n.iture,  the  extent,  and  the 
overall  purposes  of  the  worldwide  strug- 
gle in  which  they,  and  we  also,  are  en- 
gaged. Proposals  which  seek  to  tie  aid 
to  Cambodia  solely  to  withdrawal  In 
Vietnam,  or  which  seek  to  deny  all  pos- 
sibility ot  the  use  of  American  military 
advisers  in  that  country  fails  to  recog- 
nize, or  to  come  to  grips,  with  the  actual 
global  situation.  Adoption  of  measures 
of  this  cliaracter.  in  the  light  of  history, 
and  with  the  march  of  subsequent  events, 
would,  I  believe,  appear,  in  retrospect,  as 
an  exeicbe  In  futility,  which  accom- 
plished nothing — save,  perhaps,  to  help 
us  close  our  eyes  once  again  to  interna- 
tional realities  which  It  is  important 
ttiat  we  see. 
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half.  I  am  pleased  to  include  In  the  R«c- 
ORD  tlie  following  editorial  from  the  San 
DieRO  Evening  Tribune  of  December  1, 
1970: 

MSSSACI  Gets  Tkhoooh 

It  was  all  sort  of  implausible. 

Here  wft?  this  rugg«l.  handsome  fellow 
oa  the  television  screen,  telling  us  that  aU 
this  counir>'  needs  la  confidence  on  the  part 
cl  Us  citizens — confidence  In  the  country 
and  m  each  other. 

But  big.  send  John  Wayne  made  It  be- 
lievable. 

John  Wayne,  probably.  In  these  waning 
daj-s  of  1970  Is  the  only  performer  who 
could  cut  through  the  "slty  Is  iBlllng"  mocd 
of  television  programming  to  assemble  the 
trosh-ni-sprlng  NBC  special  aired  Sunday 
night. 

Wayne,  on  acknowledged  flag-waver,  used 
the  clout  he  has  accumulated  during  the 
years  as  "nice  guy"  of  the  entertainment 
buslticss  VI  bring  to  the  television  spectacu- 
lar some  talented  figures  best  known  pos- 
sibly for  E-.lcltlng  plris  In  tlag-wavers. 

And  Wayne  was  Joined  by  a  host  of  friends 
and  ether  "performers  who  share  his  views. 

But  "Swing  Out.  Sweet  Land"  was  not 
a  sermon  on  patriotism,  Wayne's  message 
was  there — America  Is  a  pretty  good  place 
to  live — but  the  show  was  pure  entertain- 
ment. 

And  guests  like  Dan  Rowan  and  Dick  Mar- 
tin and  Tommy  Smothers — fellows  who  like 
to  snipe  at  the  establishment — could  be 
comfortable  In  front  ol  the  cameras  even 
lu  the  cximp&ny  of  the  establishment's  most 
vigorous  defender. 

As  one  frequent  critic  of  the  "system" 
noted.  "I  thought  It  was  time  to  stand  up 
and  say.  'Hey.  thla  U  the  best  system  we've 
got.'" 

Wayne,  as  host  and  narrator  of  the  show, 
wandered  through  tjntted  States  hUtory, 
meeting  and  talking  to  figures  who  shaped 
America's  destiny  with  roles  played  by  Lu- 
cille Bali.  Blng  Crosby.  Jack  Benny.  Lome 
Greene.  Ann-Margret.  Leslie  Cggams.  Glen 
Campbell.  Johnny  Cash.  Bob  Hope,  Bed 
Skelton,  Dean  Martin.  .  .  . 

The  theme  was  prc-.^mertca. 

It  was  coated  with  humor,  music  and 
hope. 

"I'm  doing  this  show  for  my  kids,"  Wayne 
said.  "Before  I  get  too  old.  I  want  to  do 
something  .  .  .  that  will  give  them  an  Idea 
about  how  their  country  developed." 

And  kids  of  all  ages  must  have  shared  the 
thrill  of  pnde  at  the  show's  square,  corny 
finale  with  the  entire  cast  singing  "God 
Bless  America." 

It  was  enough  to  make  a  sophlstlcatad 
viewer  laugh  right  out  loud — after  he 
brushed  away  a  tear  or  two. 
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In  the  preservation  of  tlie  environment 
as  he  has  repeatedly  displayed  In  his  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  quality  of  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  as  a  natural  resource. 

BoG&na  MosTOM  again  brings  honor 
and  credit  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
which  has  furnished  16  other  Cabinet 
members  in  the  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  to  my 
colleagues  the  editorial  of  tiie  Evening 
Capital  of  November  28,  1970: 
MoETON'a  Nrw  Cuaixengc 

Desplift  the-  lact  th»t  w«  leel  Walter  J- 
Hlckei  performed  hlB  duties  as  tecretary  ot 
Interior  courageox«ly  and  1  ndc pendent: j-  It 
»*as  obvious  tiiat  his  laclt  oT  r»pport  with  the 
admin Ifftratlon  was  a  situation  President 
Nixon  could  not  permit  to  be  continued.  Rep. 
Rogers  C,  B,  Morton,  whom  the  Pre^dent 
appointed  to  replace  Hlckei,  has  deiaon- 
str»t«d  that  he  is  very  much  on  the  same 
wave  length  with  the  administration. 

We  are  proud  that  the  flrst  Eaiterner 
cbofirn  for  the  interior  poet  la  its  121-year 
hlftory  Is  a  Marylander.  Morton  represents 
the  PlrEt  Congressional  District,  sometimes 
called  the  "Chesapcaice  Bay  district."  We 
have  a  \'ery  special  concern  about  Che  Bay 
because  of  its  proximity  and  our  lecognltloa 
that  It  is  a  natural  reaouree  vital  to  Uaryland 
^^rn^  the  Eastern  Seaboard.  It  wi;i  be  com- 
forting to  have  a  man  in  the  cabinet  post 
that  concentrates  on  environmental  mft  cr£ 
sharing  this  concern. 

Because  of  the  great  national  interest  in 
conservation  and  flghtlog  air.  isnd  jnd  water 
pollution,  that  position  of  aecretary  of  in- 
terior Is  highly  significant  and  positive.  It 
requires  deep  dedication  and  a  strong  will  to 
prevent  private  tnterestf  and  public  agencies 
from  exploiting  our  natural  resoiuces. 

Morton  has  a  reputation  for  being  a  loyal 
team  player  and  his  lines  of  communication 
with  Preeldent  Nixon  appear  to  be  excellent. 
This  Bhould  place  him  in  an  advantageous 
position  for  meeting  the  immense  challenges 
with  which  the  secretary  of  interior  must 
deal  and  perfonnlng  effectively  as  the  public's 
top  advocate  of  environmental  protection 
and  preservation. 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cALiTOaKlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESKNTATIVE3 

Friclay.  December  11,  1970 
Mr.  BOB  WILSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
"Ss-lng  Out,  Sweet  Land"  was  a  moving 
tribute  to  America  and  what  Is  right 
with  our  country.  This  program,  with- 
out ignrring  our  national  problems,  toolc 
an  cntOTtalnlng  loolc  at  what  malces 
America  tlcli.  Headed  by  that  indomi- 
table American  favorite,  John  Wayne, 
this  w?.s  a  truly  great  show,  with  an 
outstanding  cast.  I  hope  the  networks 
will  bring  us  more  of  this  type  of  pro- 
graming and  know  that  all  Ameri- 
cans, young  and  old,  found  much  to  en- 
Joy  and  ponder  during  that  hour  and  a 


MORTON'S  NKW  CHALLENGE 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  ibaTtAXO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  11,  1970 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  much 
editorial  and  pre^s  comment  commend- 
ing the  appointment  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Mr.  Mobton.  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Evening  Capital  of 
Annapolis,  Md..  points  up  the  fact  that  he 
is  the  flrst  easterner  to  be  chosen  for  this 
Interior  position  In  its  121-ye8r  history. 
As  a  Chesapeake  Bay  oriented  newspaper 
In  the  capital  of  Maryland,  the  Evening 
Capital  is  familiar  with  our  distinguished 
colleague's  record  of  concern  and  interest 


REGISTRATION  AND  VOTTNO  IN 

THE  STATES 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OP   ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11,  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  August 
13  it  was  my  privilege  to  Introduce,  along 
with  11  cosponsors,  HJt.  19010,  the  pro- 
posed Universal  Enrollment  Act  of  1970. 
On  the  same  day  Senator  Daniti  Inoiiye 
and  12  cosponsors  Introduced  an  identi- 
cal bill  in  the  Senate.  The  purpose  of  this 
legislation  is  to  bring  into  our  political 
system  the  large  numbers  of  eligible 
Americans  who  are  not  now  voting:  for 
example,  the  47  million  who  failed  to 
vote  In  the  1968  presidential  election  and 
an  estimated  67  million  who  did  not  vote 
In  the  Just-completed  congressional  elec- 
tions. 

The  major  barriers  to  voting  are  the 
outdated  registration  practices  that 
plague  our  elections.  Once  people  regis- 
ter, as  the  following  report  shows,  they 
vote.  But  the  ditBculty  implicit  in  regis- 
tering is  Just  beginning  to  receive  the 
widespread  attention  In  the  court*.  In 
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the  State  legislatures,  and  now  in  the 
Congress  that  the  problem  deserves. 

The  univereal  enrollment  plan  would 
Institute  a  door-to-door  canvass  to  regis- 
ter for  presidential  elections  all  eligible 
voters  who  wanted  to  be  registered.  It 
also  Includes  simplified  absentee  voter 
procedures  for  Americans  living  abroad, 
military  personnel,  those  not  in  their 
jurisdictions  on  election  day.  and  those 
who  move  into  a  new  community  less 
than  30  days  prior  to  the  elecUon.  Under 
this  plan,  the  enrollment  officials  could 
enroll  voters  for  State  and  local  elections 
in  addition  to  presidential  elections,  if 
the  State  and  local  officials  requested 
that  they  do  so;  or  the  completed  regis- 
tration rolls  could  be  turned  over  to  local 
election  officials  upon  request.  The  plan 
Is  voluntary,  but  it  does  proWde  a  prac- 
tical means  for  overcoming  the  greatest 
hurdle  to  voting  now  contained  in  our 
laws. 

At  this  time.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
for  publication  in  the  Congressional 
RecoBD  one  of  the  most  thorough  assess- 
ments of  present  registration  practices, 
their  development,  and  their  Impact  on 
voter  turnout.  The  report  is  the  work  of 
the  Freedom  To  Vote  Task  Force,  estab- 
lished under  the  chairmanship  of  former 
Attorney  General  Ramsey  CTark  aiid  the 
honorary  president  of  the  NaUonal 
Council  of  Women.  Mrs.  Mildred  Rob- 
bins.  The  task  force  was  created  to  study 
the  reasons  for  nonvoting  and  to  recom- 
mend ways  to  Increase  political  partid- 
pfttion.  The  task  force  report  recom- 
mends simplified  registration  qualifica- 
tions for  each  of  the  SUies  and  a  uni- 
versal enrollment  plan  for  adoption  at 
both  the  State  and  National  levels. 

These  materials  impressively  outline 
the  dimensions  of  the  problem  and 
stronRly  support  the  need  for  a  universal 
enrollment  plan.  Therefore.  I  insert  them 
In  the  CoscaESSiONAL  Record  at  this 
point: 

aiGfSTftATION  AWn  VOTDta  IW  TH«  STATXS 

(A  Report  of  ih«  Fre«lom  to  Vote  Task  Force 
D<m.x:ratlc  Natlooftl  Committee.  Novem- 
ber. 1970) 

1.    XlfTBODtrCTIOM 

Americaj)  government  la  based  on  ibe  as- 
sumption Uiat  It  representB  the  v\\\  of  the 
people  ItidlviduftlB  elect  their  public  rfficials 
and  shape  the  broad  ouillnea  of  governmental 
policv  '.hrough  the  vote,  the  fiingle  most  crit- 
ical indlTldnal  act  to  a  democracy.  Any  de- 
vices that  prohibit  people  from  voring  should 
be  subjected  to  the  most  intensive,  con- 
tinuing scrutiny.  They  can  be  Justified  only 
by  the  moat  persuasive  of  arguments  as  to 
their  need  and  the  liiabiUty  to  find  mean- 
ingful substitute*  to  accomplish  the  same 
objectives 

The  more  people  that  vote,  the  better  able 
the  government  Is  to  reflect  their  wishes 
and  to  sattsfy  their  needs  All  benefit  A  truly 
representative  democracy  makes  for  a  highly 
stable  and  vl^rous  oaUon. 

Yet  in  a  voting  population  of  120  million 
in  1868.  onlv  73  million  voted.  The  chief  ob- 
stacle to  the  vote  In  1968  as  in  previous  elec- 
tions years  wafe  the  cumbersome  registration 
demandA  made  upon  citizens.  Those  rttfls- 
tejred  voi*d.  KlchTW-nlna  percent  (804'"^  t 
of  the  83  million  regLitered  Americana  cast 
their  ballou  in  the  IMS  presidential  elec- 
tion. (Bee  Table  1.) 
The   toUovlng   reviews    the   evolution    of 


registration  systems,  the  requlrementa  prea- 
aently  in  effect  and  their  effect  on  voter 
turnout,  and  presents  the  recommendatlona 
of  the  Task  Force  for  a  more  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  quaUXylDg  voters  for  elections. 
Background 
The  original  justification  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  registration  requirement*  was  the 
attempt  to  insure  the  Integrity  of  elections. 
The  Intention  was  to  free  them  from  fraudu- 
lent manipulation. 

A  1939  work  on  the  subject,  and  the  only 
major  study  to  date,  presented  the  rationale 
used  to  Justify  registration  limitations.  The 
author.  Joseph  Harris,   noted  tliat: 

"Our  elections  hRve  been  marked  by  Ir- 
regularities, slipshod  work,  antiquated  pro- 
cedures, obsolete  records,  inaccuracies  and 
many  varieties  of  downright  fraud  In  only 
a  few  cities  is  the  administration  ol  elections 
conducted  with  a  modicum  of  efficiency" 
(Joeeph  Harris.  Regiatration  of  Voters  in  the 
Vnited  States  (1929).  pp.  3-4.) 

The  answer  to  such  abuses  according  to 
Harris  and  those  of  Uke  tnlnd  was  a  regis- 
tration system: 

"The  requirement  that  all  voters  shall  be 
registered  prior  to  the  day  of  the  election 
Is  one  of  the  most  Important  saieg»iards  of 
the  purity  of  the  ballot  box.  It  consUtutea 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  an  honest 
election  system  mtist  rest,  and  If  properly 
administered,  prevents  many  of  the  more 
serious  frauds  which  have  marked  the  con- 
duct of  elections  in  the  past."  {Ibid.) 

HarrLs'  argument  is  Interesting  from  a  num- 
ber of  perspectives.  First,  It  gives  the  ration- 
ale for  supporting  registration  limitations 
during  the  era  of  their  greatest  expansion. 
the  mid  to  late  nineteenth  and  early  twen- 
tieth century.  Second,  it  repffeaenta  the  think- 
ing of  civic  reformers  who  felt,  somewhat 
naively  In  reuospect.  that  such  checks  would 
purify  the  elections  of  many,  if  not  most. 
of  their  objectionable  features.  Third,  the 
statement  suggests  that  registration  systems 
were  intended  primarily  for  urban  areas. 

There  were  a  niunber  of  reasona  for  this  se- 
lectivity. In  rural  areas,  election  officials 
knew  most  of  the  voten  and  thus  argued 
that  there  was  no  need  for  a  prior  listing  of 
eligible  citizens.  The  population  concen- 
trations In  the  urban  areas,  however,  did  not 
encourage  any  easy  familiarity  with  all  pro- 
spective voters,  hence  the  need  for  a  registra- 
tion system. 

Another  factor  was  the  maturation  of  the 
vtrhon  machine.  The  machine  depended  upon 
it  controlled  vote  to  maintain  Its  poaitlon  of 
pi3wer.  Such  a  system  encouraged  abuse. 

For  example,  in  one  Chicago  precinct  1 20th 
Ward,  a4th  Precinct!  during  one  primary 
election  In  1926,  the  Citizens*  Association  of 
Chicago  reported  that  the  bogtia  votes  out- 
numbered the  valid  ones.  Of  the  866  votes 
cast.  352  were  described  as  fraudulent,  that 
is.  the  baUot  cast  was  not  done  so  by  a  bona 
fide  resident  of  the  precinct.  The  argument 
could  be  made  that  the  same  officials  who 
mntrolled  the  polU  on  election  days,  result- 
log  in  a  fraudulent  vole  count,  would  con- 
trol the  registration  procedures,  thus  insur- 
ing no  fundamental  changes  Nonetheless, 
those  favoring  registration  emphasized  such 
cises  as  these  to  argue  the  need  for  the  pre- 
elecuon  Usttng  of  eligible  voters. 

UntU  this  day,  registration  sy&tecos  have 
been  centered  In  cities  and  have  spread  only 
gradually  to  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas. 
Ohio,  for  example,  lias  registration  only  in 
'irban  areoA  of  50,000  or  more.  A  rural  state. 
North  Dakota,  that  boasts  of  no  city  over 
5fl,000  populaticn.  has  no  registration  proce- 
dures at  all.  Alaska,  a  staU  of  only  294.000 
Inhabitants,  has  relaxed  registration  proce- 
dures which,  similar  to  many  areas  of  sparse 
population,   allows   the    registrar   leeway    In 


adding  to  the  rolls  at  his  discretion  peopl* 
he  kncwB  to  be  eligible  to  vote. 

Registration  procedures  do  have  an  effect 
on  voting  turnout.  The  U3.  Census  publlca- 
Uon  shows  that   of   the  33   percent  of   the 
electorate  not  claiming  to  vote  in  tiie  1968 
elections,  73  percent  were  barred  because  of 
failure   to   meet    registration   quallflcatlona. 
A  study  was  made  by  Professor  Stanley  Kel» 
ley.  Jr.,  and  associates  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity on  registration  and   voting  In  the   104 
largest  cities  In  the  United  States  during  th» 
1960  presidential  election.  They  studied  the 
effect    of    socioeconomic    lactora    (age,    sex. 
race,  education,  tocome  and  length  of  resi- 
dence); party  competition;  and  regUtratlon 
regulrements   (reeldency  and  literacy   tesU, 
permanent  or  periodic  registration  systems, 
the  time  and  place  for  registration,  and  the 
cloetog  dates  for  registration)  on  voter  par- 
ticipation. The  study  concluded  that  "regis- 
tration requirements  ore  a  more  effective  de- 
terrent to  voting  than  anything  that  nor- 
mally operates  to  deter  citizens  from  voting 
once  they  have  registered."  (S.  Kelley  et  al.. 
"Registration     and    Voting :     Putting    First 
Things  First."  American  PoliUcal  Science  Re- 
view (1967),  p.  362.)  The  authors  found,  for 
example,  that  better  than  three-fourths  (or 
80%)   of  the  variations  found  between  the 
number  of  people  voting  and  those  of  voting 
age  was  accounted  for  by   registration   de- 
mands. There  was  almost  a  perfect  correla- 
tion between  the  number  of  people  registered 
and  those  voting;  that  is.  on  the  average,  for 
each  percentage  increase  In  registration  be- 
tween cities  there  was  a  percentage  Increase 
In  voter  ttimout.  The  mean  percentage  of 
those  of  voting  age  who  registered  was  73.3 
percent  with   a  standard  deviation  of   14.3. 
The  mean  percentage  of  those  registered  who 
voted  was  81.6  percent  with  a  standard  devia- 
tion of  11.7.  As  the  authors  noted,  the  lat- 
ter set  of  figures  was  both  higher  and  varied 
less  than  those  between  voting  age  popula- 
tion and  those  registering,  Ihu.s  supporting 
their  contention  that  the  critical  hurdle  to 
voting  Is  regl-st ration.  The  authors  therefore 
demonstrate  an  explicit  relationship  between 
registration  and  voting:  for  olmost  every  new 
person  registered,  a  new  voter  went  to  the 
polls.   Also,  the  figures  indicate   that  thoee 
registered  vote  in  high  numbers,  with  rela- 
tively little  deviation  from  one  city  to  the 
next. 

In  the  midwest,  some  counties  still  have  no 
registration  requirements  while  others, 
usually  the  more  urban  ones.  do.  Consistent- 
ly, the  turnout  Is  higher  In  the  counties 
with  no  registration  qualifications.  For  ex- 
ample. In  Missouri  the  discrepancy  In  voter 
turnout  between  the  urban  counties  (Jack- 
eon.  St.  Louis  City.  St.  Louis  Countyl  with 
registration  qualifications  and  the  counties 
withoi't  registration,  representing  80  percent 
of  the  states  Ifind  area,  averages  t>etween  10 
percent  and  12  percent.  The  experience  of 
Pennsylvania  for  the  period  between  1920 
and  1936  and  prior  to  the  introduction  of 
statewide  registration  procedures  and  of  Ohio 
for  the  period  1932-1960.  when  a  variety  of 
practices  were  in  effect  ranging  from  no 
registration  through  a  partial  lUllng  of  qual- 
ifications to  a  full-fledged  regletrailon  sys- 
tem. iUustraLes  the  depressing  effect  of  those 
requirements  on  ^-oter  participation.  For  the 
Pennsvlvania  cmmtles.  there  Is  a  six  percent 
to  10  percent  difference  in  turnout.  The  Ohio 
returns  illustrate  the  same  phenomena,  a 
decline  in  the  vote  that  correlates  with  the 
severt:y  of  the  requirements.  (See  Table  3.) 
History 
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The  North 
The   spiritual   ancBstor   of   later  registra- 
tion systems   was  a   Ma^isachusetts  require- 
ment,   adapted    In    1742.    that    limited    the 
franchise  to  property -holders  find  required 
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local  assessors  to  compile  a  list  of  each  man's 
property  assets. 

The  first  actual  registration  law  in  the 
United  SUtes  was  enacted  by  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  In  the  year  IBOO.  This  pro- 
vided for  the  listing  of  all  qualified  voters 
In  each  town  In  the  Commonwealth  prior 
to  elections.  While  other  New  England  states 
adopted  similar  procedures,  the  practice  vras 
alow  to  spreading  to  other  areas.  When  a 
registration  6>'stem  was  adopted  prior  to 
1882.  It  was  done  so  only  to  a  few  selected 
major  urban  areas.  Columbia,  South  Caro- 
lina Instituted  registration  In  1839  for  elec- 
tions to  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  And  New 
York  City  adopted  registration  quallflcatlona 
In  1840.  but  soon  abandoned  them. 

The  big  push  in  the  adoption  of  r^lstra- 
tlon  limitations  began  In  the  1860'b  with  the 
Accelerated  growth  of  the  large  urban  areas, 
the  todustrializatlon  of  the  nation  neces- 
■Itattof^  large  clusters  of  worktog  people  In 
confined  geographical  areas,  the  refinement 
of  machine  politics,  and  the  mass  Immigra- 
tions to  this  country,  and  particularly  to  its 
cities,  that  took  place  up  imtll  1930.  The 
steadily  Increaatog  electorate  culminated  In 
the  Ifith  Amendment  giving  the  vote  to 
women,  and  also  provided  pressitfe  for  a 
more  systematic  enumeration  of  eligible 
voters. 

Between  1860  and  1880  most  Northern 
States  adopted  regtstratton  procedxires.  Be- 
glnntog  in  1880.  the  practice  also  spread  to 
Western  and  Southern  states,  although  the 
Southern  experience  differed  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The  study  by  Stanley  Kelley.  Jr.,  and  as- 
sociates Introduced  earlier  notes  that: 

"In  the  period  from  1896  to  1924.  when  the 
turnout  declined  almost  steadily,  state  after 
state  enacted  registration  laws  which  typi- 
cally required  registration  annually  and  to 
person  of  all  voters  In  the  nation's  large 
cities;  the  registration  procedures  of  this  era 
have  been  described  by  one  student  of  regis- 
tration practices  (Harris)  as  'expensive, 
cumbersooae.  and  Inconvenient  to  tlie  voter'. 
In  the  period  from  1S34  untU  the  present, 
during  which  time  the  turnout  has  gradually 
risen,  more  and  more  states  have  been 
liberalizing  their  registration  laws,  parUou- 
larly  as  theee  apply  to  the  larger  cities.  In 
short,  turnout  to  presidential  elections  to 
the  United  States  may  have  decUned  and 
then  risen  agato.  not  because  of  changes  to 
the  interest  of  voters  In  elections,  but  be- 
cause of  changes  In  the  interest  demanded 
of  them."  (S.  Kelley,  et  al.,  "Registration  and 
Vottog  .   .  .  ,"  p.  874.) 

Whatever  the  justification  or  the  origin*! 
Intent,  registration  systems  have  a  aelecUve 
effect  In  whom  they  bar  from  voting. 

A  Gallup  poll  conducted  to  December  of 
1969  found  that  registration  systems  had 
an  uneven  effect  on  the  electorate:  the  laws 
effectively  discriminated  against  certain 
groupe  of  potential  voters.  The  report  re- 
leased by  the  Oollup  organization  was  en- 
titled "Registration  Laws  Boon  to  RepnbU- 
cans"  and  Indicated  that  the  people  meet 
likely  to  satisfy  the  registration  require- 
ments were  prospective  supporters  of  the 
Republican  party.  The  release  stated  that 
two  out  of  three  of  the  people  not  registered 
had  Democratic  leanings.  Most  heavily  hit 
were  the  young  (60  percent  not  registered) 
and  those  who  rented  rather  than  owned 
their  own  homes  (44  percent  not  registered) . 
Gallup  concludes  from  his  studies  that 
It  la  not  lack  of  interest  but  rather  resi- 
dency and  other  reglauatlon  qualifications 
that  provide  the  biggest  barrier  to  voting. 
The  resuiu  are  not  accidental.  Registra- 
tion requirements  are  more  difficult  for  the 
leas  educated  to  meet.  The  registration  sy»- 
tems  favor  those  In  higher  social  classee. 
disproportionately    IncreaWng   their    weight 
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In  the  electorate.  The  city  of  Baltimore  can 
serve  as  an  example.  Correlation  of  social 
class  characteristics,  as  measured  by  occu- 
pation, with  the  1960  voter  turnout  in  83 
political  unlU  to  the  city  produced  the  re- 
sults shown  to  Table  3. 

These  figures  (Table  3)  Indicate  that  the 
upper  classes,  as  stratified  by  occupation, 
have  a  political  weight  roughly  twice  that 
of  the  lower  classes. 

The  U.8.  Census  report  on  registration  and 
vottog  In  the  1968  election  ( Voting  and 
Registration  in  the  Election  of  Kovember 
196S  Series  P-20,  No.  192,  December,  1969) 
provides  a  more  detailed  conunentary.  The 
figures  are  self-reported  and  they  over-rep- 
resent the  number  of  people  registered  and 
voting.  Nevertheless,  the  trends  revealed 
within  the  categorizations  of  the  returns 
Bhotild  provide  a  reliable  todex  of  relative 
discrepancies    within    the    population. 

The  highest  proportion  of  those  not  reg- 
istered and/or  not  voting  fall  among  blacks, 
thoae  who  did  not  finish  high  school,  man- 
ual and  service  workers,  and  those  of  lower 
Incomes.  The  family  Income  and  education 
figures,  to  particular,  show  a  progressively 
clearer  relationship  between  an  tocrease  to 
Income  or  educational  achievumeot  and  per- 
centage registered  and  voting.  As  an  ex- 
ample, 87  percent  (86.5rc)  of  those  with  a 
college  degree  are  reported  as  registered  and 
83  percent  as  voting.  One-half  (49.5^d)  of 
those  with  only  one  to  four  years  education 
are  reported  as  registered  and  only  38  per- 
cent of  the  total  as  vottog. 

The  registration  systems  now  In  effect  do 
not  fall  on  all  Individuals  impartially.  (See 
Table  4. )  They  place  a  disproportionately 
heavier  load  on  those  least  able  to  meet 
them. 

The  South 
The  modus  vivendl  worked  out  between 
the  South  and  Republican  leaders  m  the 
contested  outcome  of  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1876  gave  the  victory  to  Hayee  to 
return  for  the  freedom  to  conduct  political 
affairs  to  the  South  much  as  they  had  been 
prior  to  1860.  To  return  power  to  propertied 
classes  favored  before  the  Civil  War  naoee- 
slt&ted  the  exclusion  from  the  Southern  elec- 
torate of  blacks  newly  enfranchised  since 
1865.  A  number  of  legal  and  extra-legal 
strategies  were  employed  prior  to  1890.  but 
begtontog  appnjximately  lo  this  year  and 
extending  through  1930.  Southern  states  set- 
tled on  re<>trlotlve  registration  procedures 
as  an  effective  legal  means  of  limiting  Ne- 
gro involvemant  to  elections.  Iljere  fol- 
lowed durtog  this  period  such  Itoiitatlona 
as  the  "grandfather  clause,"  the  "white  pri- 
mary," the  poll  tax,  which  effectively  barred 
poor  whites  b3  well  as  blacks,  and  artoltrkrlly 
admlalstered  teets  of  literacy  and  st»t«  and 
federal  oonetltutlonal  toterpretatlon.  Mis- 
sissippi began  the  practice  in  1800  requiring 
a  "reasonable"  toterpretatlon  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  By  1015, 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  reports 
that  other  Southern  states  had  adopted  sim- 
ilar practices,  requlrtog  applicants  to  meet 
as  a  criteria  for  vottog  standards  of  "good 
character,"  property  qualifications,  civic 
knowledge,  and  other  arbitrary  restrictions 
designed  to  exclude  Negroes  from  vottog.  For 
example,  offenses  believed  to  be  related  to 
Negroes,  crimes  of  petty  larceny  or  Illegal 
child  beartog.  were  grounds  for  restricting 
the  vote  in  some  Southern  states.  These  were 
included  In  the  laws  to  cast  a  net  as  wide- 
ly as  possible  to  mlnimlBe  Negro  political  in- 
volvement. Once  the  process  of  adding  pro- 
visions to  restrict  the  vote  on  grounds  of 
acoeptable  behavior  hegkh.  tlsere  wks  vir- 
tually oo  limit  to  the  lavmaken'  togesulty 
to    adopting    unusual    redrictlons. 

Tht  South,  lv>wever,  w;^,  not  aloiw  to  >f- 
stricttog  prospective  votenVA  lUttog  of  the 
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restrictions  placed  on  who  may  vote  by  one 
Southern  and  one  non-Southern  state.  Lou- 
isiana and  Idaho,  Illustrates  the  extremes  to 
which  the  process  of  excluding  reputedly  un- 
desirable types  from  the  electorate  can  b« 
taken,  (See  Table  8.) 

It  is  difficult  to  aay  what  someone  accused 
of  falUng  toto  one  of  these  categories  out- 
Itoed  to  Idaho  or  a  state  with  similar  regu- 
lations would  do.  The  reetrlctlons  listed  do 
show  the  potential  power  of  regiBtrara. 
Should  they  desire,  registrars  can  limit  the 
number  of  people  voting  simply  by  permit- 
ting some  to  vote  while  prohibiting  others 
through  a  restrictive  application  of  their 
powers. 

In  the  South,  the  whites  depended  upon 
sympathetic  local  registrars  to  ease  the  proc- 
ess. The  registrar's  discretion  was  counted  oo 
to  insure  that  whites  met  the  registration  re- 
quirements and  blacks  did  not.  The  strategy 
proved  highly  effective.  The  U.S.  Commla- 
slon  on  Civil  Rights  reports  that  In  1868  un- 
der the  Radical  Reconstruction  leglslfltlon, 
whose  political  Implications  were  clarified  to 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  passed  to  187D. 
700.000  Negroes  were  regl.nered  to  vote  The 
numtwr  exceeded  the  white  registration-  Ne- 
groes also  held  political  ofllce.  for  exsm- 
pie.  controlling  one  house  and  87  of  188 
seats  in  the  South  Carolina  legislature.  How- 
ever, no  black  was  ever  elected  governor,  nor 
did  blacks  ever  control  both  botises  of  any 
state  legislature. 

The  systematic  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
all  forms  of  political  participation  received 
legal  sanction  in  the  Ingenious  "Mlssl.^pp* 
Plan."  as  It  was  called,  of  1890.  The  plao 
concentrated  on  devising  reetrlctlons  oq 
registration  and  voting  that  could  be  applied 
with  discrimination.  The  approach  was  en- 
thusiastically adopted  by  other  Southeni 
states  and.  by  19O0.  the  Negro  vote  had  been 
virtually  eliminated  m  the  South  As  an 
example,  in  Louisiana  m  1896. 130.334  Ne^roee 
were  registered  to  vote.  Four  years  later  afrer 
the  Mississippi  approach  had  been  written 
Into  state  law.  5.320  blacks  were  registered  to 
vote. 

It  was  not  until  the  Supreme  Court  deel- 
5lon  In  smith  T.  Artrright  which  outlawed  the 
-white  primary"  that  the  trend  was  efleetlvrty 
reversed.  Subsequent  decisions  buttressed  by 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Acta  of  1957. 
1960  and  1964  brought  an  Increase  In  Negro 
registration.  The  greatest  progress,  hcwever, 
was  made  with  the  enactment  of  the  Vottog 
Rights  Act  of  1966.  The  Act  suspended  dl»- 
crlmlnatory  registration  requirements,  in- 
cluding literacy  test*.  In  any  state  or  political 
subdivision  where  60  percent  of  the  voting 
age  population  were  «ltli«r  not  registered  or 
did  not  vote.  Theee  provisions  applied  to 
Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana.  Mlwiaripjt. 
South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  as  wcU  as  to  40 
of  North  Cardina's  100  counties.  In  addition. 
the  Attonuy  General  of  the  United  States 
was  given  authority  to  assign  federml  exam- 
iners to  register  qualified  voters  and  federal 
ot)servcrs  to  monitor  elections  In  the  same 
counties. 

The  Voting  Bights  Act  proved  to  be 
extremely  successful.  Federal  ex.imlners  weae 
sent  to  88  Southern  counties.  By  the  end  of 
1967.  they  had  reglstMed  160.76T  blacks  and 
7.327  whltoe.  In  addition,  local  reglstrsj-s  had 
enrolled  416.000  Negroes  under  provliloDS  of 
the  1965  Act  for  a  net  gain  of  566,000  new 
black  registrants.  Alao,  black  registration  ex- 
ceeded 50  percent  In  all  Southern  state*. 
As  the  following  tatAe  shov(«,  whites  as  wtU 
as  blacks  benefited  tram  the  Act.  (See 
Table  6.)  •'      ■ 

The  seven  states  plUiArtly  affected  by  tbe 
Voting  Rights  Act,  BihovKd  seznarkableieaias. 
In  19&6.  20  peroeat  ol  the  blacks  to  theee 
Btatea  F«n  registcre^k  Mtot)^  a  dao^tff.  aod 
three  dvU  rl^ta  acts  later,  to  August  ai 
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19C5  Khtn  the  Vo-.ms  Hlg>»'s  A"^'  was  p«s5ea 
by  me  Congress,  the  perccntsie  had  rlnen  to 
cnlr  29  percent.  Flire  years  after  the  pasaage 
or  tne  Ac;,  the  percentage  ot  blacks  registered 
lo  tbe  seven  states  had  cUmbed  to  60  percent. 
TUe  Nesro  »ot«  cUmbed  Kith  Negro  rejla- 
tratlon  Btact  figures  ate  not  available,  but 
Sie  Su"era  Regional  Couhcll  e^nimated 
S«  m  the  1966  elt-ctlon  the  tollo^ngturo- 
oSts  occuired:  ArtansM.  80.000  to  90.000  of  a 
Botentlal  115,000  to  120.000  registered  blaclts; 
S^u'u  Carolina.  100.000  to  191,000,  Oeorgla, 
150  000  to  300.000.  Alabama,  lew  than  one- 
"ji~?<h.  V>t;i  2*0.000,  »'««'"8'' "  P'i?^ 
T the  registered  black  voters  participated  m 
Ihe  Demlcrauc  primary,  Itislsapp.,  50000 
lo  55.000  or  no,000;  and  m  a  samphng  u( 
Lreclncts  m  Wulslana.  50  to  80  pe^"' °' '»« 
S^Jistered  Segroea  voted.  It  la  estimated  Jrom 
lS,p?e  surv-eTWaults  by  the  South«n  He- 
^SS  Co^l  that  two-thlrds  ol  the  Nep-oes 
S  vottog  age  were  registered  m  1968  and  that 
OTer  o?e-hilf  voted.  The  voUng  increasea  for 
Ibe  period  1940-1B69,  "=«"^S, '■';«, /"^''Mn!, 
AUinalu  11944)  decUlon  and  the  Voting 
B«hu  Act  of  1965  Which  represented  the 
Vii^l  =puri.  to  bladt  reglstrauon  and  voting, 
are  shown  m  Table  7, 

The  US  Cenaus  report  of  Decembw-  a. 
1»68  Pooulotlon  chnrocleruncs.  In  rertew- 
"fiheTurnout  from  the  1968  t"""^Jl^: 
uon  does  not  break  the  figures  on  pwlicl- 
J^uiu^wn  by  state.  However.  It  do«  re^rt 
Mlonal  returns  which  a«  "tM^,?",  "^J 
JSm  than  thc«  of  the  VS.  Civ  1  BlghU 
CommWlon.  although  the  ""P""";,  >! ,^« 
i^e  PWty.two  pen»nt  of  the  tot.1  bl«k 
^uutjon  (that  u.  dvulans  21  o'""'"" 
E^lnsUtutlons)  voted  In  1968.  Of  th»e 
bhKks  who  reported  them«lves  "«'*'"«'• 
84  percent  vot«l  In  1968.  an  Increase  In  black 
voter  paj-tlc^pauon  In  the  South  of  approU- 
matalj  7  percent  over  1964.  ,...„„, 

in  LnSirlilng  the  effect  of  the  !»«  Vot- 
ing Right*  Act,  the  Stan  D'""'"  ^  ,?"• 
nl  CITU  Rights  commlaalon  reported  to  » 
5fmmlt«e  of  the  Cong««i  in  1970  tjut  m 
the  five  years  slnoe  the  enactment  of  the 
lefflslatloa:  _. 

'  over  two  mllUon  black  voters  are 
nsuteted  in  the  seven  stales  covered  bj  the 
7S^  Ihree-aad-a-quartec  mllUon  South- 
wide-  ovar  400  black  candidates  for  ofllca 
w«<  elected;  and  significant  numbeia  of 
moderate  white  oBSclale  hold  office  because 
white  and  black  vowra  have  been  able  to 
turn  out  01  omc«  the  Jim  Clarkee  and  the 
BuU  Connors  In  many  countlea.'  aute- 
meot  of  B.  A.  OUckateln,  Staff  Direct^. 
XJA.  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights,  before  D  S. 
Senate  Subcommltte*  on  Conrtltutlonal 
BlgbU,  February  24,  1970,  pp.  3»-a3,) 
Ba  went  on  to  oooclude: 
•This  is  what  the  right  to  vole  U  all 
aboat  the  people  have  Che  right  to  deter- 
mine who  wUl  govern  and  repreaent  them. 

(iWit.p,a3.)  ^ .._ 

The  Southern  eipertenoe  dtanonrtratea  tne 
power  ol  regutratlon  quallftcatlon.  to  re- 
itrlcl  the  vote.  It  alao  provides  a  p«r»ua«ve 
Mwument  that  a  oompcehen-tlve  voter  enroll- 
ment plan  tmder  federal  government  aus- 
DUiea  auch  as  thai  prupu—d  In  the  previous 
Pre«icoi  t»  Vote  Taak  Tan*  report.  "That 
All  May  Vole."  would  raanlt  In  algnlfioantly 


mnvraaTxow  nqmaxMSirT*  or  thx 
nam* 
Contamporary  reglatoaUon  lequlremsnta 
vary  greatly.  Each  wm»  addad  over  a  period 
of  tune  and  often  at  tlia  whim  of  apedflo 
data  lealautiina  at  IB  naetlon  to  a  paslng 
putlla  mood.  Pnr  atataa  ban  oodlOwl  their 
nqmnawa  aad  ^■futlnally  ercluated 
tlMtr  uijimiiinnini  t»  a  nmt,  th«  nsutt%- 
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lion  quallfieatlona  In  effect,  as  the  earlier 
comparison  between  the  states  of  Idaho  and 
Louisiana  illustrated,  can  become  qtilte 
elaborate. 

The  following  reviews  the  requirements 
presently  In  effect.  It  begins  with  one  of  the 
most  common,  residency,  and  dlscuases  this 
requirement  as  It  pertains  to  sUU,  county, 
precinct  and  city  elections.  The  options.  If 
aiiy,  available  to  voters  for  a  waiver  of  resi- 
dency UmlUtlona  In  presidential  elections  are 
also  presented. 

Each  of  the  Btates  with  reglstrauon  lys- 
tema  had  some  type  of  residency  requirement 
In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rlghu  Act  of  1970.  For  example,  for  presi- 
dential elecUons  these  ranged  from  three 
months  or  90  days  In  some  states  (New  York. 
Pennsylvania)  up  to — until  It  was  revised  In 
1968  to  one  year— two  year*  In  Mississippi. 
South  Dakota  uniquely  adda  a  further  stipu- 
lation to  Ita  one  year  residency  requirement 
sUpulatlng  that  a  voter  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  United  States  for  five  years. 

The  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970  superlmpases  over  state  procedures  11m- 
lu  on  residency  qualifications  for  preslden- 
tlal  elections.  Theae  requlrementa  were  re- 
stricted to  30  days.  The  sttpuUtlon  remalM 
in  force  aaeumlng  court  support,  until  1975. 
At  that  point,  unless  the  Act  or  something 
comparable  to  It  were  adopted,  previous  state 
practices  would  be  resumed. 

American  civilians  living  abroad,  estimated 
In  1960  to  be  about  one-half  a  million  peo- 
ple and  in  1968,  651,000  (not  Including  172,- 
000  civilian  military  dependenu  of  voting 
age),  are  also  excluded  by  i«sldency  llmlta- 
Uona  from  voting.  American  military  person- 
nel abroad  must  qualify  for  the  frequently 
cumbersome  absentee  baUots,  thus  diluting 
the  force  of  their  vote.  Of  the  2.4784)00  mili- 
tary personnel  of  voting  age  In  November. 
1968.  1,142,600,  or  48  percent  of  the  total, 
actually  voted. 

Several  states  (eg..  New  Meilco,  Mlsals- 
alppl.  Washington  and  Utah)  eiolude  Indians 
not  taxed  or  those,  and  others,  living  on  fed- 
eral lands  from  voting.  The  legal  stipulations 
covering  these  exclusions  are  ao  varied  that 
It  la  virtually  Impossible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  individuals  excluded  from  the 
baUot  by  those  restrictions.  Curiously,  the 
D  8  ClvU  Rights  Commlaalon  contends  that 
these  are  legally  unenforceable  m  federal 
elections,  although  they  have  no  Informa- 
tion as  to  reglstrauon  practices  at  local  levels 
in  this  regard. 

As  the  following  shows.  83  sUtea  have  one 
year  residency  requirements  before  one  can 
vote,  33  etates  require  some  period  of  resi- 
dency In  the  county,  the  same  number  In  the 
precincts:  and  a  smattering  of  states  have 
city  requirements  as  wen.  although  Oonnec- 
tlcufs  is  m  lieu  of  any  other  residency  qual- 
ifications. 

Thirty-one  states  relax  thslr  prorlalone  tor 
presidential  elecUons.  although  the  effect  of 
several  Is  questionable.  Colorado,  as  on  ex- 
ample substitutes  a  su  month  period  tor  the 
orl^nal  one  year,  the  mandatory  require- 
ment In  14  other  sUtea.  Several  sUtes  permit 
presidential  voting  under  a  waiver  system 
only  in  specific  places,  the  town  clerk's  of- 
aca  or  for  rr*'''""""  Inconvenience,  only  In 
one  city  In  the  sute.  as  U  ths  case  In  DeU- 
ware. 

The  raqulramsnu  normally  In  effect  aUpu- 
Ute  that  to  vole  a  psjaon  mull  be  a  resident 
of  ths  stats  for  at  least  ona  year,  of  the 
county  for  »0  to  »0  days,  and  of  the  prednot 
for  SO  days  I«  la  estimated  that  these  ra- 
qulrements  erclnde  from  the  electorate, 
t^utnigh  an  Individual's  Inability  lo  meet  the 
■paelllo  residency  qualifications  In  an  elec- 
tion Jurisdiction,  five  percent  of  the  potential 


electorate.  For  the  1988  election,  this  would 
mean  that  six  million  voters  were  denied 
participation  by  residency  alone. 

The  following  summarizes  the  various  resi- 
dence requirements  In  each  of  the  fifty  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.'  (See  Table  8.) 
State  Hrqvlrementi:''  Thirty-three  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  require  an  In- 
dividual to  be  a  resident  of  the  state  for  a 
period  of  one  year  before  he  may  cast  his  bal- 
lot In  an  election.  Fourteen  states  have  resi- 
dence requlrementJi  of  six  months — Con- 
necticut has  no  state  requirement,  but  does 
have  a  six  month  residence  requirement  for 
cltlca— and  only  two  states.  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  allow  an  elector  voting  priv- 
ileges after  three  months  and  90  days  of 
residence,  respectively. 

County  Requirementa:  Thirty-five  slates 
have  county  residence  requirements  of  from 
one  month  to  as  long  as  six  months.  (Hawaii 
has  a  residence  requirement  of  three  months 
m  a  State  Representative  District.)  Four- 
teen states  have  no  county  requlremenu. 

Precinct  Requirementg:  Thirty-three  states 
have  precinct  residence  requirements  of  from 
ten  days  to  six  months,  sixteen  states  have 
no  residence  requlremenu  for  preclncU.  Mis- 
souri has  a  precinct  residence  requirement  of 
ten  days  In  only  some  of  its  counties. 

Cits/  Requirements:  Connecticut  has  a  six 
month  residence  requirement  In  cities,  but 
there  are  no  state,  county  or  precinct  re- 
quirements. Rhode  Islaiul  and  Massachusetts 
require  a  six  month  residence;  New  Hamp- 
shire, sU  months  In  ward  or  town.  Vermont 
and  Maine  have  a  three  month  requirement. 
Maryland's  residence  requirement  Is  six 
months,  but  may  apply  to  a  county  or  city, 
and  New  York's  Is  three  months  and  also  ap- 
plies to  a  covinty  or  city,  Michigan  has  a  city 
residence  provision  requiring  thst  an  In- 
dividual must  reside  m  the  city  on  or  before 
the  fifth  Friday  before  the  election  In  order 
to  qualify  to  vote.  AU  other  states  have  no 
city  requirements. 

Fresldenflal  Waivers:  Nineteen  Btates  and 
the  District  of  Columbia  have  no  provisions 
for  new  residents  voting  In  Presidential  elec- 
tions. Thirty-one  sMtes  have  some  type  of 
Presidential  waiver,  with  fiftaen  of  those 
states  requiring  lengths  of  residence  of  from 
fifteen  days  to  three  months.  Delaware,  for 
example  with  a  three  month  residence  re- 
quirement for  Presidential  elections,  requires 
the  individual  first  to  register  In  person  In 
Wilmington  and,  second,  to  vote  In  WUmlng- 
ton  only  on  election  day.  See  Table  8  for 
changes  subsequent  to  1988. 

Former  Residents:  The  sUtes  that  aUow 
a  former  resident  to  vote  by  a  special  or  an 
at>sentae  ballot  until  residence  requirements 
of  the  new  state  are  met,  or  for  a  qieelfied 
length  of  tlzne.  are  as  follows: 

Alaska;   May  vote  for  Proaldsnt  imtU  he 

meets  resldenca  requirements  In  new  state. 

Arizona:  May  vote  abeentee  for  16  months 

after  leaving  if  cannot  meet  raqulremanta  In 

new  state. 

Connecticut;  May  vote  absentee  for  24 
months  after  leaving  If  cannot  meet  requlre- 
menu In  new  state. 

Michigan;  May  vote  until  requlremants 
are  met  In  new  state. 

New  Jersey:  May  voU  by  special  baUot  for 
President  U  cannot  meet  requirements  In 
new  sute, 

l^xaa;  May  vote  by  absentee  ballot  for 
President  for  94  months  If  cannot  meet  re- 
quirements in  new  stats. 

Wisconsin ;  May  vote  by  absentee  ballot  for 
President  for  24  months  If  cannot  meat  re- 
qulremenu In  new  state. 
Wyoming;   May  vote  absentee  untU  such 


time  at  residence  requirements  are  met  In     severity  ol  the  requirements  a  person  must 
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•Thsra  have  baen  Hvaral  ohangss  ilnoe 
1988  These  axe  noted  In  Table  8. 

•  'In  some  sUUs  a  PresldenUal  election  Is 
an  exception;  see  PresldenUal  Waivers. 


nex  state  c-f  residence. 

In  addltljn  to  residency,  each  of  the  state 
registration  systems  requires  U.S.  citizenship 
as  a  precondition  for  voting  and  seU  a  mln- 
Ihium  age  for  eligibility.  Minnesota  and  UUh 
stipulate  that  a  person  must  be  a  citizen  for 
three  months  or  90  days.  In  1960,  restriction 
of  aliens  excluded  atmut  2.75  million  people 
from  voting.  Under  the  same  restrictions,  an 
estimated  3  3  million  adult  resident  aliens 
were  restricted  from  voting  In  1968. 

Porty-slx  states  set  a  legal  minimum  age 
of  21  for  voting.  Oeorgla  and  Kentucky  per- 
mit voting  at  18.  Alaska  at  19,  and  Hawaii  at 
30.  If  the  18  year  old  vote  becomes  a  reality. 
It  should  add  from  10  to  12  million  new  vot- 
ers to  the  electorate,  a  ten  percent  Increase 
over  present  levels. 

Twenty  states  also  have  aome  form  of  liter- 
acy requirement.  These  vary  In  severity  from 
provisions  that  require  a  prospecUve  voter 
to  be  able  to  write  his  own  name  or  read 
and 'or  write  English  to  the  ability  to  Inter- 
pret the  state  or  federal  constitution.  The 
state  of  Ha«-all  permlu  fluency  In  Hawaiian 
to  be  subsututed  for  English:  South  Caro- 
lina permlu  a  waiver  of  the  literacy  require- 
ment If  the  person  owns  »300  worth  of  as- 
sessed property:  and  Alabama  aceepu  a  cer- 
tificate stating  that  the  holder  has  com- 
pleted eight  years  of  formal  schooling  as 
presumptive  proof  of  literacy. 

in  the  19;j0  Presidential  election,  literacy 
requlremenu  directly  excluded  1.37  mlltlon 
people  from  voting.  The  number  excluded  In 
1968  approximated  2.1  million.  The  figures 
are  based  on  the  U.5.  Census  estimates  of 
lUlteraCes  of  voting  age  In  the  20  states  with 
literacy  requlremenu.  Curiously,  the  Census 
definition  of  literacy  Is  considerably  lesa 
stringent  than  those  provided  In  state  laws 
for  voting.  The  Census  defines  literacy  as 
the  Inability  to  read  or  write  simple  mes- 
sages In  any  Lmguage.  Professor  William  An- 
drews, In  a  challenging  review  of  voting  re- 
quirements (William  G.  Andrews.  "American 
Vottng  Participation."  Western  Political 
Quarterly.  19(19661,  p  643),  puU  the  num- 
ber of  llllter.'.tes  excluded  from  voting  par- 
ticipation In  1960  at  a  minimum  of  3.4  mil- 
lion. Based  on  the  ssme  calculation,  the  num- 
ber for  1968  would  be  3.6  million. 

In  specified  sUtes  (Alabama,  Georgia,  Lou- 
isiana. Mississippi.  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  at  least  36  counties  In  North  Carolina) 
the  requlrementa  for  literacy  tesu  and  simi- 
lar devices  were  suspended  by  the  provisions 
of  the  federal  Voting  Rlghu  Act  of  1968. 
Most  of  the  areas  that  the  1965  Act  covered 
were  In  the  South,  but  in  a  few  other  parts 
of  the  country  such  as  Alaaka.  low  voter  par- 
ticipation brought  the  area  under  the  Act, 
The  reenactment  of  the  legislation,  the  Vot- 
ing RIghU  Act  of  1970.  suspended  literacy 
requlremenu  In  all  of  the  states  until  197S, 
A  report  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rlghu  permits  B  more  extended  evaluation 
of  the  effecU  of  literacy  tesu  as  a  precondi- 
tion for  voting  In  non-Southern  states.  In 
analyzing  the  elecUon  returns  for  1988,  the 
Commission  found; 

Overall,  the  states  with  literacy  tesU  have 
lower  registration  and  voter  turnout  rates 
than  those  without  literacy  quallfieatlona. 

That  Negroes  are  more  adversely  affected 
by  Ilterecy  requlremenu  than  whites,  m 
stales  with  no  UUracy  tesu.  mora  Negroes 
with  less  than  a  ninth  grade  education  are 
reglatered  (76^)  than  In  states  with  this 
barrier  (B5'*l.  The  comparable  figures  for 
whites  are  72  percent  and  61  percent.  Also, 
for  the  same  group  (8  years  or  less  of  educa- 
tion) almost  twice  ss  many  blacks  as  whites 
(27.7%  to  16  2%)  are  listed  as  not  registering 
because  of  lock  of  Interest  or  Inability  to  reg- 
ister, figures  that  support  the  contention  of 
this  report  that  individual  apathy  as  a  rea- 
son for  not  registering  Is  oondiuoned  by  the 


meet. 

Counties  within  a  state  (excluding  Ha- 
waii and  Alaska)  that  have  a  higher  propor- 
tion of  nonwhites  or  those  with  Spanish  sur- 
names (15^  or  greater)  are  more  likely  to 
fall  behind  the  state  average  In  regutratlon 
m  SUtes  with  literacy  requlrementa.  This  Is 
not  true  for  those  sUtes  that  have  no  llteeacy 
teeu. 

The  Commlaalon  thus  ooaoludes  that;  "Hie 
data  ahow  a  negative  oorrelaUon  between 
literacy  tesU  and  voter  reglstrauon  and 
(voter)  turnout  levels,  both  for  the  general 
population  and  for  minority  groups  In  par- 
ticular." ("The  Impact  of  Voter  Literacy 
Tesu  Upon  Voter  Registration  In  States  of 
the  South  and  West;  November.  1968,"  U-S. 
Civil  HlghU  Commission,  January  19.  1970, 
p.  1.) 

A  loyalty  oath  or  some  oertlflcatlon  as  to 
good  citizenship  Is  a  requirement  for  voting 
In  seven  Btates:  Alabama,  ConnecUcut.  Flor- 
ida, Idaho,  Mississippi  (amended  m  1965  to 
require  an  oath  only  as  to  the  truth  of  aUte- 
menu  In  the  registration  application).  North 
Carolina,  and  West  Virginia.  Alabama  speci- 
fies that  In  addition  to  the  loyalty  oath,  a 
registrant  "must  be  of  good  character  and 
embrace  the  duties  and  obligations  of  dU- 
senahlp  under  the  Constitution  of  the  XTnlted 
States  and  the  sute  of  Alabama." 

These  requlremenu  are  summarized  tn 
Table  9. 

In  addition  to  residency,  age.  dtlsenahlp. 
literacy  tesu  and  loyalty  oaths  as  prerequi- 
sites to  voting,  sutefi  prohibit  othere  from 
the  electorate  lor  a  wide  variety  of  reaaons. 
Forty-five  states  disqualify  from  voUng 
Idiou,  the  menUlly  111  and  those  under  legal 
guardianship.  In  Alaska  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  court  adjudlcauon  of  mental  In- 
capacity Is  needed  In  order  Co  prohibit  a  per- 
son from  participating  In  electlona. 

Prison  Inmates  are  not  allowed  to  vote  In 
any  sUU.  In  addition,  anyone  convicted  of 
a  felony  U  denied  permlsalon  to  parUclpaU 
In  elecUona  m  50  sutes.  Of  the  lattsr.  aU 
but  six  eUtes  temper  this  provision  by  re- 
turning the  franchise  to  anyone  whose  dvll 
rlghu  have  been  restored,  a  provulon  that 
would  apply  to  few  former  convlcu  (2%  Is 
one  estimate) .  Only  two  states,  Colorado  and 
Oregon,  automaUcally  relnsute  the  individ- 
ual's civil  rlghu.  Including  the  franchise,  on 
release  from  prison.  In  the  1960  elaction.  ap- 
proximately 200,000  were  prison  limiates  and 
1.5  million  were  classified  ss  former  eonvlcu. 
CalculaUng  on  the  basis  of  those  figures,  be- 
tween 15  and  1.6  million  people  were  kept 
from  the  electorate  by  these  provisions. 

In  1968.  the  Inmates  of  sut«  and  federal 
prisons  numbered  194.896.  The  number  of 
Inmates  of  correctional  and  menul  Institu- 
tions In  1968  was  1,078.000.  If  1.5  million  Is 
a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  former 
felons,  the  total  kept  from  voUng  In  106S 
by  BUU  requlremenu  concerning  felons  and 
former  felons  would  be  1.7  million.  And  if  all 
InsUtutlonailzed  persons  are  included  In  this 
estimate,  ths  number  so  excluded  approaches 
2.5  million. 

Nino  states  disqualify  paupers  from  voting, 
although  MassochusetU  adds  the  proviso 
that  this  reetrtcUon  does  not  apply  to  vet- 
erans. There  la  no  reliable  analyals  of  the 
effect  of  tills  restriction  on  the  electorate, 
although  William  Andrews  hazards.  In  his 
terms,  a  "very  modest"  guess  thst  possibly 
150.000  were  so  excluded  in  1960.  An  equally 
modest  guess  In  1968  would  he  over  170,000. 

Beyond  this  point,  the  rsglstraUon  de- 
mands enacted  by  the  statea  beooaia  In- 
creasingly more  cotnplex  and  Ineraaslngly  lea 
defensible.  Duelen,  those  who  defraud  the 
government.  vagranU,  thoae  of  "bad  char- 
acter", those  convicted  of  Improper  lobbying 
or  election  abuse,  thoae  who  bet  on  elecUon 
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ontcomea,  those  who  receive  a  dlshoooraWe 
mlUtary  discharge,  those  who  bear  amu 
a^ast  the  United  States,  thoae  who  do  not 
psy  taxes,  and  thoae  conricted  of  snbrerslTe 
actlrmes  are  barred  from  participation  In 
elections  tn  one  state  or  another.  The  exoUo 
restrlcttons  in  the  statutes  of  I4aho  and 
Louisiana  were  Introduced  earlier.  Whatever 
one  feels  concsmtng  the  codea  of  moral  and 
social  behavior  Involved  Bi  maiiy  of  these 
qualifications,  the;  hardly  appear  as  valid 
restrictions  on  the  vote. 

A  more  specific  elaboration  of  the  regis- 
tration oodes  fOlJows.  <See  Table  10.) 
Ref  Istratloa  Procedures 
In  addition  to  the  registration  require- 
ments  ihemxives,  there  ts  the  additional 
barrier  of  the  physical  means  by  which  pro- 
spective voters  must  quality  to  vote.  These 
procedures  vary  widely  from  one  etate  to  the 
next  and  frequently  within  a  etate.  They 
are  not  well  understood,  but  they  provide 
an  additional  obstacle  that  those  who  are 
otherwlae  ellgtble  must  overcome.  (6ee  Ta- 
ble U.) 

As  'nible  11  shows,  the  periods  provided 
for  registration  vary  greaUy.  Some  are  open 
for  specified  periods  of  time,  others  an  open 
year  around.  Some  cloae  two  weeks  or  leas 
Immediately  prior  to  elecUon  day;  Texas 
closes  Its  rolls  at  the  end  of  January,  nine 
months  prior  to  election  day.  In  all  casea, 
the  burden  Is  put  upon  the  individual  to 
famlllarlBe  himself  with  the  regiatratloa 
datec  and  places  and  then  to  register  mm* 
self,   should  he  meet  the  quaUAcatlons. 

As  Table  11  also  points  out.  the  states 
have  a  variety  of  procedures  for  updating 
their  rolls.  Some  statea  have  periodic  regis- 
tration, or  re-reglstratlon  for  each  election. 
Others  have  permanent  registration,  usu- 
ally with  a  i»Yrvislon  that  s  person's  name 
be  dropped  afwr  a  specific  length  of  time  la 
which  he  did  not  vote  (for  example,  four 
years  or  two  general  elections) . 

Finally,  provisions  for  absentee  voting,  as 
Table  11  shows,  can  be  cumt>«TBCTtne.  The 
initiative  U  placed  on  the  individual  to  fljod 
the  time  period  in  which  requests  for  ab- 
sentee balloU  will  be  honored  and  his  eli- 
glbUlty  can  be  certified  (usually  beginning 
fiO  to  90  days  prior  to  the  election  and  end- 
ing within  the  week  preceding  the  vote); 
to  contact,  in  person  or  by  mall  as  required 
by  law,  the  proper  ofllclal  (usually  a  city  or 
county  clerk) ;  and.  if  he  quallflea.  to  Insure 
that  his  properly  marked  baUot  reaches  the 
designated  election  offlclel  by  the  time  spe- 
clfl*d  m  the  law.  The  total  burden  is  placed 
on  the  individual  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  diversity  of  regulations  and  to  meet  ths 
specified  time  limits  and  qualifications  for 
absentee  voting.  The  process  is  awkwaitl  and 
discourages  voting.  (See  Table  la.) 
Beglstration  and  Non-Voting 
The  foregoing  introduces  state  registra- 
tion qualifications  and  provides  some  Indica- 
tion of  their  effects.  In  an  attampt  t-o  ea- 
ta^Hf^  ths  causes  of  non-votlng  and  ttM 
groups  within  the  population  most  seriously 
affected,  the  VB.  Bureau  of  the  Census  Ixas 
analysed  the  results  of  recent  elecUons  and 
BOtably  that  of  IMS.  In  analysing  the  1MB 
vote,  the  Census  reported  that : 

.  .  hl^xsr  voter  participation  was 
found  among  men.  peTBona  45  to  66  yean 
old,  whites,  people  living  outside  tbs  South, 
those  with  larger  family  Incomes,  and  per- 
sons In  whi:e-coUar  oocupaUons,  parUcularly 
prof  Mslonals  and  managers.  Iziwer  participa- 
tion was  more  Uksly  among  woman,  parsons 
under  35  jmn  of  sge  and  to  a  \wmw  ^iBtpnm 
those  66  and  older.  Keffroes,  t«aidenti  of  ttte 
South,  those  of  low  educational  level,  those 
with  small  family  Incomes,  and  persons  m 
unskilled  occupations,  such  ai  Uhorers  (hotb 
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ladu»m»l  and  <i«rU!ultuial )  and  private 
hou..hold  workers."  (Vortrn,  an^RegUtra- 
Tio*  W  tht  ilection  o/  iMJ.  (ie«8)jp.  1.) 
In  eiDlorlng  the  contrlbuUon  ol  regUtra- 
tlon  .y.tems  to  non-voUng.  the  Census  Jound 
tnal   67.8    percent   ol   tn.   toteJ   "ting   e^ 

Moet  impreMlv.ly.  oX  »U  those  who  cUlmed 
to  be  Mguterei  >  strllUng  91  percent 
(BU*)  elB*J  claimed  to  have  voted. 

The  Census  report  is  bawd  on  a  poreoh" 
respoose  as  to  whether  he  voted  or  registered 
and  thus,  by  the  Census'  own  admission, 
overesumstes  both  voting  and  regUtratloiL 
The  flgures  should  be  valid  as  to  relative 
trends  and  proportional  relationships.  U  this 
is  the  case,  then  the  earUer  contenUon  that 
registration  systems  provide  the  greatest 
hurdle  to  voOng  has  substantial  merit. 

The  27  million  people  not  registered  were 
asked  why  thev  had  failed  to  take  this  Initial 
step  to  quallly  themselves  to  participate  In 
elections.  The  largMt  group.  88  percent 
iS3J%)  said  they  were  not  Inteneeted  in 
either  pontics,  the  election  or  poUUcal  proc- 
esses more  generally;  ten  percent  (B.9%)  re- 
ported that  they  did  not  register  because^hey 
were  not  citizens:  eleven  percent  ( 1 1  J!  ■?« )  did 
not  meet  residency  requirements:  thirteen 
percent  (13.4%)  were  barred  Irom  reglster- 
Ing  because  of  Ulness,  lack  ot  transportaUon, 
inability  to  take  time  off  from  work,  and  re- 
lated reasons:  ten  percent  i9i'\)  gave  other 
reasons  tor  not  registering  but  ones  that  the 
interviewers  were  not  able  to  place  In  th« 
major  categorizations  provided:  and  thri* 
percent  (2.8%)  either  did  not  know  why 
they  did  not  register  or  the  luterrlewer  re- 
ported no  reasons. 

Residency  qualifications  were  given  u  a 
reason  for  not  qualllylng  with  increasing  fre- 
quency as  one  climbed  the  educaUonal  lad- 
der: for  example,  approximately  16  times  as 
many  people  with  Ave  years  or  more  of  ool- 
\e^  offered  this  explanation  than  did  those 
with  nine  years  or  less  of  total  schooUng.  Dls- 
lutereet  was  given  as  a  reason  for  not  regis- 
tering proportionately  more  often  by  thoee 
with  the  least  education,  declining  In  im- 
portance with  the  formal  educational 
aehlerements  ot  the  reepondents.  Besldency 
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was  a  greater  barrier  to  younger  potential 
voters  than  to  thoee  middle-aged  or  older, 
SIX  percent  more  blacks  offered  election  dis- 
interest or  physical  barriers  to  registration 
tts  major  reasons  for  their  lallure  to  enroU 
than  did  whites.  The  latter  reason  was  of 
even  greater  Importance  for  Negro  lamlUee. 
averaging  nine  percent  of  the  norm  for  all 
groups. 

OveraU.  the  evidence  Indicates  that  a  rea- 
sonable set  of  limited  registration  require- 
ments coupled  with  a  universal  enroUment 
system,  would  greatly  lucrease  voter  turnout, 
bringing  Into  the  electrorate  groups  badly  In 
need  of  represenwtlon,  while  at  the  same 
time  making  allowance  for  those  who  would 
normsUy  vote  but  are  excluded  by  physical 
inconvenience  from  registering. 

Professor  Andrews  study  mentioned  earUer 
adds  an  InteresUng  perspective  to  this  anal- 
ysis Andrews  made  a  detailed  analysis  of 
reglstrauon  and  voung  In  the  I9«o  elecUon. 
He  estimates  that  legal  restrictions  on  the 
vote  dlsquallfled  approximately  16  mllUon 
people  from  participation.  In  addition,  an- 
other eight  mlUlon  did  not  vote  because  of 
problems  In  getting  to  the  polls,  traveling. 
or  the  Uke.  These  factors  result  in  the  elimi- 
nation of  between  20  and  28  million  people 
from  the  electorate.  Of  these  remaining  In 
what  he  refers  to  »s  the  'eligible,  able"  elec- 
torate, 83.2  percent  voted. 

II  these  figures  or  those  of  the  n.S.  Census 
are  close  to  being  accurate,  a  modification  of 
registration  procedures  would  have  two 
major  results:  a)  It  wo»ld  substantially  In- 
crease the  number  of  eligible  votere:  and  b) 
It  would  stimulate  a  considerably  higher 
voter  turnout. 

IV,  TASK  roacx  recommendations 
To   achieve    these   ends,   the   Task   Porce 
makes  the  following  recommendations: 

j?cfft^tratton  Quali>*cortons;  I-  There 
should  be  no  residency  quauttcatlons  for 
presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  elections. 
A  SO  day  residency  reqturement  should  be 
suffldent  to  qtiallfy  to  vote  in  state  and 
local  elections. 

n.  All  who  baTe  reached  their  eighteentx 
blrfftdaj)  should  eote. 
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XII.  Where  state  law  disenfranchises  a  per- 
son cont'icted  0/  a  felony,  the  disability 
should  be  automatically  revoked  at  least  as 
soon  as  he  Is  released  from  prison.  Con- 
viction of  any  crime  other  than  a  felony 
should  not  be  a  reason  for  dlsenfranchlse- 
ment.  In  the  Interests  of  Inculcating  good 
habits  of  citizenship,  states  should  consider 
as  part  of  their  rehabilitation  program  en- 
couraging Inmates  to  participate  In  elec- 
tions by  allowing  them  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  poUcy  issues  and  voting  proce- 
dures, 

IV.  No  lnstifutionaii.Eed  person  should  be 
denied  the  right  to  vote  unless  he  Is  ad- 
judged non  compos  mentis. 

iSeoislrclton  Procedures.  The  states  should 
adopt  a  form  of  the  Dnlveraal  Voter  EnroU- 
ment Plan  which  places  primary  responsJ- 
blllty  on  government  to  seek  out  and  regis- 
ter voters  In  a  canvass  of  residences,  or  they 
should  associate  themselves  with  the  plan 
now  being  considered  by  the  Congress  and 
prescribed  In  the  Freedom  to  Vote  T«s» 
Forces  report.  "That  AU  May  Vote."  ThU 
plan  eliminates  the  diffusion  of  places  and 
times  for  reglstrauon  and  greatly  simplifies 
the  entire  registration  process. 

No  literacy  test,  loyalty  oath,  "good  char- 
acter" provision,  dishonorable  discharge  from 
the  armed  services,  etc,  should  be  employed 
to  prohibit  people  from  participating  In 
elections.  State  laws  prohibiting  special 
groups  such  as  Indians  or  those  living  on 
federal  lands  from  voting  should  be  abol- 
ished. The  posslblUty  of  including  aliens  In 
the  electorate  should  be  seriously  discussed. 
The  states  and  localities  should  concen- 
trate on  enacting  the  minimal  applicable 
requirements — modest  residency  qualifica- 
tions, an  age  limit  set  at  18,  and  provisions 
for  alien  resident  voting— that  would  pro- 
vide for  an  Inclusive  electorate  while  pre- 
serving the  integrity  ot  elecUons.  The  em- 
phasis should  be  placed  on  clarifying  regis- 
tration qualifications  and  simplifying  reg- 
istration procedures  through  a  universal  en- 
roUment plan  In  order  to  encourage  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  participate  in  elec- 
tions. Only  then  can  we  begin  to  achieve  • 
truly  representative  democracy. 


TABlt  l.-«tt1ST«ATI0H  AND  TURMOUT  IN  IDE  ISSS  WESlDtmiAL  gECTION.  BY  STATE' 


19U  velini 
)•  population 


ToUl 
relislrsljon 


Acliul 
tarnout 


Pertent 
hinwuto* 
vetUBSf!* 
popiSadon 


1968  «iitin| 
at*  population 


Total 
registration 


Ptfcent 

turnout  of  tufnootfll 

Actual      reKistared  volinc  afi 

iDinout           voters  populatton 


Alaikj> 

Arironi.... — 

Arkansas — 

Calif  omii.- 

C«ora4o_ 

l>)nnfiCticut  .- 

Oelawaia 

DtsirKtoftklaaitaa.. 
florids..  

Hawaa.'.'.V.^ 

Mow 

UliMrt... 

fntflanj..: 


Ksaaotl.. 

■^••tifCky.. 


Maine 

Marvfand  . 


HKlu9an 

Mionowlar... 
Mliliisipp'  •- 
—     )»lf'.. 


2 187,000 

ISl  000 

l,C03.0l!0 

1  in  MO 

12.(162,010 
LUIOOO 

i.oj.000 

306  OOO 

415,000 

3, 92S.  OOO 

2.C4  OOO 

421.000 

701.000 

6.UO.0OO 

2,547,  IXXI 

I  6».a>n 

I.U9.00i 

a.i«2.w)u 

2.032.000 
SKOOO 

2.1«  000 
3  379  COO 
4,853,000 
2,097,000 
1.306:  no 

2.;7aoaD 

412.000 


1,389,198 

-  NA 

614,718 

84S.7M 

8.  987. 673 
966.700 

1.341,519 
248  9!  5 
2N.n7 

2.  765.  316 

1  850.000 
274, 101 
366,532 

5,676,131 

2,WJ» 

KA 

ffA 

1.471.343 

1.449.231 

•m.txi 

I  S85.779 
2,591.051 
3950,000 

775.668 

HA 

331,071 


1,044.177 

83.035 

486  936 

609  590 

7,J9l,  587 

606.963 

1,256.232 

214.367 

170.  571 

2. 187  805 

1,250.100 

216,218 

281. 113 

4.619,749 

2,123,597 

1,117,931 

822.783 

1,055.893 

1.017.450 

392.938 

1,235,03) 

2  331,752 

3.306.250 

1.588.510 

654.509 

1,809.502 

274.404 


75.2 
HA 
78.2 
72.1 
84.4 
83.5 
93.6 
86.1 
84.5 
79.1 
67.6 
K.2 
79.4 
11.4 
80,0 
NA 
HA 
71.8 
75.7 
77.1 

n.« 

90.0 

83.7 

NX 

84.S 

NA 
82,9 


51.3  1 

55.0 

48.5  I 

51.3  ; 

90.2 

(6.6 

(8.1 

70.1  , 

33.1  ' 

55.8 

44.1 

58.1 

41,1 

70.2 

72.1 

7a  7 

65.2 
51.2 
54,0 
65.9 
57,0 
69.0 
68,1 
75,8 
5D.0 
66.3 
66.6 


Hatrajka 2S-98S 

Nevuls          285,000 

Ni»Hanprtin .HiSiS 

NnJaiMt '•JE-SS 

HewBeiko ..  JSiK 

No-Yort '!-!"'S 

NoflkCsnIiM '•{SSSS 

NortkOaMIs' ,?25S95 

Odio'. f'HISS 

OBsKro !S*SSS 

1.193.000 

..  .  7.234,000 

561,000 

SoettlCuoniia '■iSJiS 

soiitiiD*i«s.. .SJSSS 

TtniMsaeo       2,361.000 

Ttllalr^;-:.;!::..  6:289.000 


Utah*.. 

Varmont... 

vlfflaU.. 


562,000 

244.000 

2.690.000 

1.(38.000 

WaalwSsinis !•?!?  SSS 

Wdcoiaioa. 2.484.000 

WyoHlIni 202.000 


637.719 

188,811 

387,660 

3,319.752 

445.304 

8,1U,216 

1,851987 

NA 

3907.000 

1  163,328 

971, 861 

5,599,364 

471, 112 

853,014 

348.254 

1.810.077 

4,073,576 

475,000 

208,221 

1,510.5*2 

1,649,734 

993,024 

2.425,000 

142,739 


536.851 

154,218 

297,190 

2,875,395 

327,281 

6,691,690 

1,587,493 

247,882 

3,959.698 

943  086 

819.622 

4.747,928 

381.938 

668.978 

281,264 

1,248,617 

3,079,576 

422,568 

161,403 

1,359.928 

1,304,281 

754,206 

1,891.538 

127,205 


84,2 

60.3 

81,7 

54. 

78.5 

71. 

86.6 

(5.: 

73.5 

512 

85,5 

58. 

85,4 

54. 

NA 

67, 

101,3 

635 

81,1 

61,0 

84.3 

68.7 

(4,8 

65.6 

81,7 

68.6 

782 

45,8 

80.0 

68.9 

67,9 

52,9 

75.6 

49.0 

89.0 

75,2 

77.5 

66,1 

90,0 

50,8 

79,1 

71.0 

76.0 

70.3 

69.8 

(8.1 

89.1 

(3,0 

Tow, 120,853.000        82,029,428        73,359,762 


■oSm.:;::.;.;.:;     412.000      331.078      274.404       «..       --• ^ 

.|S!i"i.wr!.,VSsiiiliiS,i.i^ii^i«>.ot.*i«  NA-wiwime. 
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TABLE  2,-OIFFt8tNTIAL  TURNOUT   RATES   BY  CLASSES 
OF  COUNTIES 

I,  OHIO  

Redstralion  catet ory  by  -ounty 


II,  PtHNSYLVANIA 


Registration  caleaory 

by  county  (aicludo 

PBiladtlpbia) 


TABLE  3-OCCUPATiaN  AND  I960  TURNOUT  CORRELATED 
FOR  83  ELECTORAL  UNITS,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


1932— Mean  turnoot (7.5 

Standard  dftviatiOA 6.31 

N  28 

1936— Mian  turnout 73,1 

Standard  dBvtalion 6-04 

N  28 

1948— Mean  turnout 58,3  58,3 

Standard  dovialioii....        5.46  4,70 

N  6  25 

1952— Maan  turnout 66.9  71.4 

Standard  Oaviation —         4.43  4.56 

N  17  17 

1956— Mean  turnout 64.6  67,5 

Standard  deviation....         5.30  3,40 

N  22  15 

I960— Mean  turnout 66.2  714 

Standard  deviation —        13.46  4.46 

N M  " 


■  79.5 

7.20 
59 

■  82.6 

6.84 
59 
64.3 

5.76 
57 
75.0 

5,52 
54 
71,6 

(.14 
51 
78,6 

5,35 
48 


1920— Mean  Winoul 41,9  46.2 

Standard  deviation 5.14  6.61 

N      29  37 

1924-M«an  tnrooot 46.0  52,8 

Standard  devUtion. 5,09  7,05 

N  29  37 

1932— Mean  lunoiil 51.6  61.6 

Standard  deviation 5,37  7.81 

N  .. 30  36 

t936-Mean  turnout 70.2  90.0 

Standard  dtvialion 5.91  7,43 

N 30  36 


1  Eidude  Cuyahoga, 

Source:  Compiled  by  Professor  Walter  Dean  Buinham,  dapart- 
nent  of  political  science,  Washington  University,  SL  Loots,  Mo, 


professional.  manageriaL . 

Other  white  collar 

Shilled  and  semiskilM... 
Unskilled 


-.708 
.610 
■572 
■.6S5 


Source:  Compiled  by  Prof.  Waller  Dean  Burnham  departmeot 
ol  poliucal  acionce,  Washington  University,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


TABU  4,-REfilSTRATIOH  AND  VOTING  IN  THE  1968  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION,  BY  SOCIOECONOMIC  CHARACTERISTICS 


Poputt-  Per- 

tion  ol  c«itage 

voting  Regis-         regis- 

agfl  leied          tered 


Per- 
centage 

voting 


Tout —  -  116,535 

""mite 104.521 

Negro -__L°'^ 

Residence:  „ 

MetropoliUn  areas -  75, 756 

I  nSMSA-s  of  1,000,000  or 

more - -  41,395 

In  central  cities '*'?fi 

Outside  central  cities 22,518 

In  SMSA'sol  under 

1,000,000 34. 397 

Incentralcities..- '^-'If 

Outside  central  cities 17,621 

Nonmetropolitan  areas. -  40. 778 

Nootaim...- 35,255 

Farm -  ^-^^ 


78,835 
7,238 


75,4 
((.2 


72,213 
(,300 


(9.1 
57.  ( 


13.427 
17,2(2 


12. 373 
16.528 


65.7 
72.2 


Popula- 
tion ol 
voting 


ccntage 
logis- 
tertd 


75,3       22,873 


12,047 
12,858 


10.994 
11,879 


65.5 
67.4 


76.0       27.461 


26,454 
4,527 


75.0 
81,9 


23  501 
3,9(0 


66.7 
71.7 


Education: 

Elementary: 

OtoAyears 5,926 

51o7years 9,687 

8  years 14,817 

High  school: 

ItoSyears 20,4a 

4yearL.- 39,704 

Collego: 

Tto3year! 13.312 

4  yean 7,974 

5-1- years 4,585 

Occupation: 

White-collar  workers 33  709 

Manual  worliers 2^-??? 

Service  walkers 8,078 

Farmworkers... 2,987 

Family  income:  .    „„, 

lifnderUOOO 1  283 

».000toR98S - 14.557 

65,000 10 17,49» 22,870 

$7,500  to  J9,999 18. 920 

610,000  to  J14.999 19,744 

115,000  and  ovv 9,707 


2  937 

6,108 
10,627 

13.987 
30,859 

11,038 
6,899 
4,120 

28, 167 
17,434 
5  615 
2,380 

7,381 
9,641 
16,475 

14,807 
16,333 
8.521 


49,6 
63.0 
71,7 

68,5 

77.7 

82.9 
86.5 

87.9 

83.5 
69.1 
69.5 
3S.7 

(5,3 
((,2 
72.0 

78,3 
82,7 
87,8 


2,278 
5,072 
9,242 

12,519 
28,768 

10,443 
6,627 
4.016 

26.898 

15,719 
5.0(8 
2.017 

(.037 

8.435 
15.019 
13.806 
15,496 

8.162 


38.4 

52.4 
62.4 

61.3 
72,5 

78,4 
831 
85,7 

79,8 
62.3 
62,7 
(9.) 

53,5 
57,9 
65.7 
730 
78  5 
84.1 


Those  in  prison. 

Those  convicted  of  a  criminal  offense. 

Bigamists, 

Polygatnlsts, 

Those  living  In  or  encouraging  others  to 
live  In  "patrlarchial,  plural  or  celestial  mar- 
riages". 

Thoee  who  teach  State  laws  an  not  su- 
preme. 

Thoee  of  Chinese  or  MongoUen  descent. 

TABLE  6.-V0TER  REGISTRATION  RESULTS  FROM  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965,  BY  RACE 

PenMnt  regisltrcd 


Note:  The  numbers  are  In  the  thousands  and  the  figures  are  for  the  civilian  ooninstituHonaliied  population. 

Table  5,  Restrictions  on  the  Vote  in 

Louisiana  and  Idaho 
Persons  prohibited  from  voting  include: 

EN    LOOISIANA 

Those  who  are  not  U,S.  citizens. 
Those  who  do  not  meet  residency  require- 
ments. 
Those  under  21, 
Those  who  fall  Utenury  test. 
Those  Judged  Insane  or  placed  under  guard- 
ianship. 

Those  who    commit   a   felony,* 
Inmates  of  prison. 

Inmates   of    charitable   InBtltuOons, 
Deserters. 

Those  dishonorably  discharged  from  mili- 
tary service  (unless  pardoned! . 
Those  of  bad  character. 
Those   convicted    of    a    crime    carrying   6 
months  or  more  imprisonment. 
Those  in  "common  law"  marriages. 
ParenU  of  lUagltUnate  cbUdren. 

IN  roAHO 
Those    who   are    not   VS.  cltl2»ns. 
Those  who  do  not  meet  residency  require- 
ments. 
Those  under  21, 

Thoee    Judged    Insane    or    placed    under 
guardianship. 

Those  who  commit  a  felcmy.* 

Prostitutes. 

Persons  who  frequent  houses  of  Ul  fame. 

Persons  who  lewdly  cohabit  together. 


Percent  registered 


Tennessee: 

rionwhite 

vmite...- 

Texas: 

Nonwhite I 

White / 

Virginia: 

Nonwhite 


(9.5 
72,9 

'53.1  ! 


38,3 
61.6 


71.7 
80.6 


61.6 
53L9 


•Unless  civil  rights  have  been  restored, 
source:  See  Tables  that  foUov, 


abama: 

Nonwhite 

White - 

Aikansas: 

Nonwhite 

White 

Florida: 

Nonwhite 

White- 

Georgia : 

Nonwhite 

White 

Louisiana: 

Nonwhite... 

White 

Mississif>pi: 

Nonwhite. . . 

White 

North  Carolina: 

NonwhHs... 

White 

South  Carolina: 

Nonwhite... 

White 


19,3 
69.2 


40,4 
65,5 


51.2 
74.8 


31,8 
80.5 


8,7 
68,9 


I  A  breakdown  by  race  is  not  available. 

Source:  Political  Participation:  A  Report  of  the  United  Slates 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  (Washington,  D.C.:  US.  Government 
Prinung  Office.  1968).  pp.  12-13. 


TABLE  7.-ESIIMATtD  NUMBER  AND  PERCEHTAG£S  OF 
VOTING-AGE  NEGROES  REGISTERED  TO  VOTE  IH  11 
SOUTHERN  STATES.  1940-66 

Estimated 
Year  number         Perccelass 


46.8 
98.8 


37.3 
75.7 


1940                   250.000 

19471; 595.000 

1952 I-JSKI 

1956 1.238.038 

958.. 1,266.488 

1960 1.414,M 

1964 1.907.279 

1866 2,306.434 


5 

12 
20 
25 
25 
29 
38 
4« 


Soorts:  Donald  R,  Mattkews  and  James  W.  PnHkro,  Ntroa 
and  the  New  SouHiom  PolHies  (Now  York:  Hsneait  l«K»  t 
World,  Inc,  1966),  p,  18. 
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TABLE  8. -STATE  RESIDENCE  REQUIREMENTS 


December  11,  1970 


In  precinct 


In  city 


PrtsidentiftI  waivtr 


..  6  months 3  months., 

30  days... 


.do 30  days.. 


..  12monlhs_ 
..  lym  ...- 


.  6  months  -..-  \  month... 
,.  WtUys Mdays... 


cojnty  within  90  days  o( 
election. 


May  vote  absentee  in  old  town  24  months  il 
cannot  quality  in  new  Stat*. 


D,i,*are »»"r Mdayi 30  days. 


OistTXtol  Columbia 

FtondJ ■ 


Geotcia.. 


Hawaii ^0 

Idaho emw*^ 30 days '°j!Sofl)' """**  "** 

IMmis lywr .  »***» 30  days.... 


Incjona Smonlhs.. 

lowi- *-  -■ 

Kjflsas *>  ■ - 


.do.. 


.  GOda/s 

(township).                             -  .    ,     J 
SO  days          ■  lOdays(hir  mumapil  and 
spKiaOi 
30  days 


.  None - /-■■-. 

.  At  least  S4  days  but  less  than  1  year. 

special  ballot  ^         ^.   . 

Not  l«u  than  6  months  in  Slate;  90  days 

in  county;  15  days  in  piectnct  absentee 

At  least  60  days  but  less  than  6  months  il 
town  clerk's  Dtfice  within  30  days  ol 
•lection. 
At  iMSt  3  months,  may  fefister  (ot  a 
presidential  ballot  only  in  WilTimglon 
and  vote  in  Wilminglon  on  election  day. 

.  None - .- --- 

No  residence  requirement,  must  res'stef 

between  45Ih  and  7Sth  days  prior  to 

elKtion.  must  cancel  old   registration. 

must  vote  by  b  p  m,  ol  day  betor e  election. 

At  least  3Q  days  but  less  thjn  1  year,  and 

le^tsteied  voter  in  previous  State,  special 

tocation. 

„  Must  meet  all  requirements  to  vote  except 

residency,  special  bailol. 

At  least  60  days  but  leis  than  6  months, 

special  absentee  baliot 
Less  than  1  year  in  Stat«  «  90  days  m 
county  but  n  electioT  dulfict  at  least  60 
days  belore  eU:tij>i.  special  ballot. 
..  None - ■ 


..do. 


Kentucky 

Louisiau 


lyear... 

do... 


.  60  days., 
in      * 


il'J^L-J.- l«a""" 6months"(oV    e-iinihVor'liaVoVeYniid" 

""'"'*^ '"      city)-  piKinct). 


.  6  months  (or 
town). 


MichigaR - emontto.. 


.  1  ytar.. 


ll 


30  days  (if  less  may  vote  m 
termer  precinct  i*  m  same 
municipality). 

6  months.. 


At  least  45  days  but  less  than  6  monlhi  in 
township,  precinct,  or  ward,  special 
ballot 

None - --..■.""-" 

Less  than  1  year  and  ref.itered  voter  la 
previous  State,  special  ballot 

No  residence  rea'J'te.-nen-.  special  ballot. . 

Less  than  o  mcntn'.  ir  State  provided  re- 
sided in  ward  or  el-ction  dt.liict  at  leasl 
45  days  twlcte  elecln."!. 

Less  t.lan  1  year  but  i\  leasl  31  days  m  city 
or    town    precediRB    election,    special 

Le«  thin"  months  but  more  than  30  days    May  vote  after  .caving  Slllt «  eaniwit  t 
4(Si'>e!ui!>.eto  vole  in  old  stale-special 

bj""''  ,     .,      .« 

Less  than  6  months  must  apply  it  least  » 

days  pnor  to  election,  special  ballot 


new  State. 


Z 
X 


El^ri    '*""':".:  eOdeys..::.:  msomecountespreand 

"'««*" •»....  residence  requtrement  of 

10  days. 
Moitana - {l*»':z_  YLt'J*! 


Nebraslia. 


!  6  months.     ..  40  days.  . 


Nevada do 30days., 

Ne  w  Ham(»lnre *o 


IDdays 

do 

6  months  (in  ward  or  town) . 


;  Less  than  1  year  but  more  tlwfl  60  days. 
special  ballot 

"  Less  tVaVe  niontlis  inSttle;  or  less  than  40 
days  in  county  but  more  than  2  day*— 
special  ballot 

,  None -  -  ■ '  i*'i 

.  Loss  than  5  months  but  more  than  30  days- 
special  ballot 


Hew  Jersey. *> «  0»y» 

New  York 3  monUis ^T^^^         ' 

villai*).  .   .     u 

iM»  30  days  (may  vote  in  o»d 

•     '^ pftcinct). 

.  90  days 30*ty» 


North  Carolina. 
North  Oafcoti.. 


...  I  year.. 

Ql^ do 40days 40d»yi-.. 

Oklahoiu Bmoodlt..—  Zmoolh*..—  ZOdayi — 


Oregon 

Penasyfvania... 
Rbode  Island... 
SovtbCaiotma.. 


tiaat  

MuslVe  resident  for  3  months  and  30  days 
in  election  district-special  ballot 

Less  than  1  year  but  more  than  60  days- 
special  balWit  ^       .    „ 

Was  a  citiien  of  another  State  and  meeU  all 
other  requrfemenb  to  *ote.  no  residence 
requirement  special  ballot. 

Loss  than  1  year  but  more  Ihan  40  days  and 
was  a  qualified  voter  in  tormei  Slate, 
special  ballot  ^      ,,  . 

Less  than  6  months  but  more  than  15  days, 
meets  all  other  requiremenU  and  was 
gualiried  voter  in  former  Slate,  special 
absentee  baltot  ^     ^  . 

Less  than  6  monlhs  to  5  p.m.  on  day  before 
election,  special  ballot 


.  Wdays 

.  1  yoar 

.  I  yr '  (min- 

istets. 

teachers. 

and  their 

spouses  6 

iponlhs). 
.  I  year  (5 

yaa-s  in 

United 

States) 
-  \  year 
do-  - 


....  60 days.. 
'.'..'."i'm 


.  30 days.. 


3  months.. 
6  months. . 


"*  Less  thai  Vyear  but  more  than  60  d«S  and 
was  QUliified  voter  in  former  Stat*— 


May  vota  abwntea  for  Pr*tid*fit  ter  M 
months  aft*r  t*avin|  Stat*  if  eanoot  f«lt 
InoMSUt*. 


Virpnit « 

FootnotM  at  end  of  Ubla. 


4  months. . 

ill 


.60  days.. 


December  11,  1970 
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Stat* 


In  Stat* 


Inoounty  In  precinct 


In  City 


Presidential  waiver 


Former  residenb 


lyear 90  days 30  days Lks  t*;j,"j^y^««'  *»"  "">"  """>  *°  '^'^^■ 

West  Virginia i"-^°,i,\ *"''"'' i6*dVvV(iVliM  mVv'vote'in .\\"\\V."  LessthVn^'monilisVnd'WaVtiuVtifi^ri'^^^^  vote  ebstnta*  for   President  lor  24 

W'MMsm emonlhs old  orkinS  <"  '<"">er  Stale,  no  residUce  require-       months  after  letring  State  if  caanol  vote 

oiaprecinci;.  ment  special  ballot  in  new  SUle. 

^  ,  „,,,  Mrtavs  lOdav!  «on« "'"  vote  absentee  until  new  State  require- 

Wyoming I  year 60  days lu  cays ments  ate  met 


Washington 

West  Virgi 
Wisconsin 


1  State  representative  district. 

I  On  or  before  5th  f  ridey  preceding  election  (if  less  may  vole  in  old  otstnct). 


•  A  constftotional  amendment  was  passed  in  the  November  1970  election  changing  the  require- 
ments to  90  days  in  the  State,  60  days  in  the  county,  and  30  days  in  the  precinct. 

;  rco:sSSnaVVm;"cfm';'nTrubmme5'ro'tf«  ;VtersTn  t'hVNovemt;*.  1970  election  proposing         >  A  constifrtional  amendment  «s  passed  in  the  November  1970  elect«.n  charging  the  requir*. 
that  a  p"e«dent"al  wTive?  ot  some  type  be  put  into  ptaclic*  was  adopted;  further  details  are  to     ments  to  6  montfis  in  the  SUle  and  30  days  in  the  precinct 
be  decided  by  the  Nevada  Stale  Legislature.  ^     ..  ^  ,    .^       ,  „  „  th-  Nn>,.mh-f  iQ7n        Source;  'EleclionLawsoltha  Fifty  SUtes  and  the  District  of  f:olumbia,"  the  Ubrary  ot  Coo- 

'  The  results  ot  the  constitutional  amendment  sut)niitled  to  Ihe  voters  in  the  "ovember  i3/u  Legislalive  Reference  Service,  June  S,  1968;  Local  Elacbon  Officials, 

election  to  change  the  requirements  lo  6  monlhs  m  the  State,  3  months  in  the  county,  and  30  days 
in  the  precinct,  and  proposing  a  Presidentnl  waiver,  are  pending^        .       -    .w    w  k-,  loin 

•  The  results  of  the  constitotionai  amendmeni  submitted  to  the  voters  in  the  November  1970 
election  proposing  a  Presidential  waiver  are  pending. 

TABLE  9.-REQtllREMENTS  TO  VOTE  (OTHER  THAN  RESIDENCE  REQOIREBEHTS) 


Citiz*n- 

ship 

required      Age    Literacy  required 


Loyalty  oatt) 


Citizen- 
ship 
required 


Afc    Literacy  required 


Loyalty  oalh 


21     X— Read  and  write  any  article  ot 
U  S.  Constitution  in  English.' 


X— Also  must  be  ot 
good  character 
and  embrace  the 
duties  and 
obligations  of 
citiienahip  under 
the  (institutions 
of  the  United 
SUtesand 
Alabama. 


"     ■ 


Alaska X 

Arizona X 

Arkansas X 

California X 

Colorado X 

ConnecticuL X 

Delaware X 

Florida X 

Georgia X 


Idiho 

...  X 

21 

Illinois 

...  X 

21 

Induiu 

...  X 

21 

lOKl 

...  X 

Kimis 

...  X 

Kaituckj  — 

...  X 

LiHitsiana... 

...  X 

X— Read  or  speak  English. 
X— Able  to  read  U.S.  Constitution 
and  sign  name. 

xl^ble'toroad  Consiitiilion  in 
English  and  writ*  his  nam*. 

"X-Abl«  to  read  U.S.'CoMtitution'      X— Also  |D0< 
and  Connecticut  statutes  in  character. 

English. 
X—Abte  to  read  SUte  constitution 
in  English  and  write  nam*. 

'x— Read  and  write  in  English  the 
United  Stales  or  Georgia  Constitu- 
tion or  be  ol  good  cnarKter  and 
understand  the  duties  and  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship  under  a 
republican  form  of  government 
X— Able  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
English  or  Hawaiian. 


X— Able  to  read  any  clause  in 
United  States  or  Louisiama 
(institutions  in  English  language 
ot  in  mother  tongue  and  inter- 
pret it  and  be  of  good  character 
attachad  to  the  principles  of  th* 
United  Stales  and  Looisiani* 
Constitutions  and  interpret 
sections  thareol  when  read  to 
him. 


Maine X 

Maryland X 

Massachusetts...  x 

MKhigin X 

Minnenta X> 

Mississippi X 

Missoun X 

Montana X 

Nebraska X 

Nevada X 

New  Hampshire..  X 

New  Jersey X 

New  Mexico X 

New  York X* 

North  Carolina...  X 

North  OakoU....  X 

Ohio X 

Oklahoma X 

Oregon X 

Pennsylvania X 

Rhode  Island X 

Sooth  Carolina...  X 


South  Dakota....  X' 


Teias X 

Utah X* 

V*rmont X 

Virginia X 

Washington. X 

West  Virginia....  X 

Wisconsin X 

Wyoming X 

District  ot  X 


21    X— Able  to  read  the  (institution  in 

Endish  and  write  his  name. 

21  

21    X— Able  to  read  State  constitution 

in  English  and  write  name. 

21 - 

21 

a    X-Abla  to  road  and  write. X» 

21  

21  

21  

21  

21    X— R*ad  the  Constitution  in  EiigMi 

and  write. 

21  """l]"\']"ll\\"""l''"ll\l 

21    X— Able  to  read  and  write  En^iah.. 

21    X— Raad  and  write  any  section  of      X 
the  (institution  in  Cnglish. 

21 

21  -. 

21 

21    X— AM*  to  road  and  writ*  EniKali.. 

21  

21  

21  X— Must  be  able  to  read  and  write 
any  sactioa  ot  Stats  constitubon 
or  own  and  pay  taxes  on  $300  of 

21  . 
21  . 
21  . 
21 
21 
21 


X— Must  make  applicatnn  to  vota 

in  own  handwriting. 
X— Able  to  read  and  speak  English. 

X— Able  to  road  SUte  oanstitiitiiDn.. 


if  8th  grade  educa- 


I  Must  have  resided  in  United  States  5  ywrs. 
•  For  90  days. 


1 1965  amended  Act  No.  288— certificate  from  hoard  of  education  equivalent  o 
tion,  conclusive  evidence  of  literacy.  .«.,...,...■.        .,  - 

» k\  least  3  monlhs  before  election.  ^    .  ^  .         ^^  .„«i-..nt  ir,  h.        Source:  Election  Laws  ot  the  Pilty  States  and  the  District  of  CotwnUi.  TH*  Ubiary  •*  Congress. 

I  Law  amended  in  1965.  Oath  now  required  only  as  lo  truth  of  statements  of  applicant  w  oe     ,^gjjs,„j^.  Reference  Service,  iune  5. 1968. 

"*Fo*rSJr*°ri'!lfrem*nt  of  a  90-day  wait  after  naturalization  before  eligible  to  vota  deleted  L 
1967,  c  809  2. 

TABLE  10.-PERSONS  DISQUALIFIED  FROM  VOTING 


Idiots, 

Insane  Commis- 

persons,  slon  ot 

under  felony  or 

guardian-  infamous 

ship  crime        Paupers 


Others 


Alibima 

X 

X' 

X 

X 

.  X 

X' 

kUdu 

MnMi i 

Aitann- 

Q||g|fl|J(^.... 

X' 
X' 
X' 
X' 

Mm* 

g322r^ 

X 

X 

.  X 

X' 
X' 

DlitiicI  of  Columbia.. 
FlocKto 

.  X' 
.  X— 

X' 
—X' 

.  Bad  diaracter,  vagrancy;  making  falsa 
election  returns. 

[^imill  ln»roper  lobbying;  aliens  Ineligible  to 
citizenship;  duelara. 

'"    Bad  moral  character. 

X  ConvKtad   of   election   oSensas;   dis- 

•nfrandils*d  10  years. 

r.".\V.*."."-V  Interest  ta  election  wager;  If  convicted 
of  onfaglng  In  d««L 


Idiots. 

IIMIM 

CoRiniiv 

ptrionl. 

sionof 

undor 

felony  or 

lutrdian* 

Mnnous 

SUM 

■kip 

crime         Paupers 

Goonia 

X 

X' 

BiddiMactac. 

SSIff 

X 

X 

OadtofiaM. 

Idiho 

.  X 

X 

ProstlMas  or  peraoAS  wte  iioep  or 

fra«iMl  toases  ol  Ill-lame;  penoas 

aAo  laadty  cakabt  lafi<l>«J* 

miTtapa:  McMw  (M  Inu) 

State  are  nM  aapreaaa;  CMmaa  of 

Footnotes  at  end  ot  table. 
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tdiob, 

Commis- 

petsoBs. 

undtr 

IMrttan- 

intaiTKHiS 

SUti 

ttto 

aim* 

X 

ladiuH 

towa 

Idiots, 

insane 

persons, 

undsr 

Kiurdiin- 

ship 


Commis- 
sion ot 
lelony  ot 
Infamous 
ctimo         Paufwrs 


December  11,  1970 
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Stole 


tn 

ptfson 


Where  to  register 


Registration  period 


CincaUaliM.  re<i$tr«tioii,  porge 


toutsiam.. 


,  White  imprisoned. 
Dt&homraMY  discltergml  soMie*: 
bribery,  detraading  Gowrnment; 
bear iitg  aims  against  Uwled  Sutes. 


.  X  , 
X» 


Maine 

MUryland 

Masachustns.. 


"x<"' 

...n 

-  o 

X' 
X 

... 

Inmates  ol  pfison  or  ehantablt  insti- 
mtrni.  deserters  and  those  dis- 
honorably discharged  Irom  armed 
sanka  unless  reinsUted ;  bad 
ckafKlar,  convicted  of  a  tetany  and 
not  pardoned;  convicted  ol  mrs- 
demeanor  and  sentenced  to  90  days 
tor  each  conwiclion  of  nwre  than  t 
misdemeaooi;  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  a  term  ol  6  months 
in  tail  for  misdemeanor;  lived  with 
another  m  "common  law"  mamage 
within  3  years  of  applying  ID  vote; 
bearing  illegttimate  child  within 
b  years  immediately  prior  to  apply- 
ing to  vote;  tiaving  been  proven  or 
adinowledging  himself  the  lather 
0*  illegit'mjte  chJd  within  5  years 
of  applying  to  vole. 

.  Convicted  tor  illefsl  vote. 
Corrupt  election  practices;  disemran- 
chised  lor  3  years. 


NebrasM 

Nevada 

NewHampshlra.. 


I  New  Jersey X 

NewMaaioe X 

I  New  York X 

,  North  Carolina X 

North  Dakota X 

Ohto-.- X 

Oklahoma X 

Oreion  X 

i  Pennsylvania 


'  Rhode  Island X 

j  South  Caioliaa X 

I  Soulti  Dakota X 

(  Tennessee.-.. — 

Teus_ --  X 

uuh X 

I  Vermont 


Virginia. X 

washiRgtan X 


West  Virginia.. X 


I  Wisconsin X 


X» 
X' 

x» 

.  X' 

X' 
X' 

x> 

x» 

X' 


x> 
x» 


'.  Duelers.  _  . 

Violation  of  etection  law;  tftose  excused 
from  payirig  taies. 
.  Violation  ol  election  law. 
.  Indians  not  tax&d.  .  «.  . 

.  Ueclk>o  oflensa  cannot  vote  at  Uut 
election. 

*  2d  offense  under  election  laws. 

While  in  poor  house  or  prison. 
..  While  in  prison. 

Election  offense;  disfranchisement  4 
years;  bribery  at  election  for  such 
eteclion.  .    .    , 

Residing  on  land  ceded  by  Rhode  Is- 
land to  United  States. 

While  in  prison  and  it  convicted  tor 
dueling. 


IndUns  not  U>ed:  duelers;  tud  moral  \ 

character.  ^  '  Wyoming... 

While  in  prison  or  in  poor  house.  , 


X' 
X 

x> 

X' 


Duelers. 

'.  Bribery  for  vote,  disenfranchised  lor 
that  election. 
Duelers. 
.  Indians  not  taxed;  subversive 
activities. 
Bribery  in  election,  while  under 
conviction;  dishonorably  discharged 
soldier. 
Bribery  >  election  wager;  disfranchised 
for  that  election. 


iJii^SlSiSS^IoWTso'Jnd  mind  un,^  d.«bU.ty  removed. 
I  sKi  f rem  pri»n  automabcally  restores  rtghts  ot  atuenship. 

1  uJd«|lI«dianship  to*  ««•?  oi!"»"}i«"'^ 
•  OisQuaSfication  ol  paupers  deleted  in  i*6. 


r  Legislature  may  enxt  a  taw 
prison  cannot  vote  absenteeX 
>  Except  war  veterans. 
•  Unless  civil  rights  hive  been 
I*  Law  amended  in  1961;  now 


excluding  persons  from  voting  (168.758  provides  that  persons  ia 

restored.  Connected  with  election. 
rights  automabcalty  restored. 


TABLE  U.-RESISTRATION  PROCEDURES.  BY  STATE 


Regiskabe»~ 


person    inail       Where  to  register 


Rcgistraben  period 


Cancellation,  registralion,  purge 


.  CWB^  board  »t  regisbars.. 


Arizona.-.. 

Arkansas.. - 
Califomta... 
Colorado... 


tiicat  election  beard 

County  recorder 

.  hwMMMt  registrar  or  his 
CvMfdtfk 


County  ckrk  (Denver-Election 
Commission). 
.  Town  dertt  or  registrar  ol 

County  Department  ol  Oertjons. 


District  of  ColeaMa.. 

norida 

Georya 


Hawaii — 
Idaho.... 


ininoh... 
indiaia.. 


P 

P 

P 

P 

P 

; p 

p 


.  County  supervtsoj  of  regislTa- 

.  County  board  of  registrars 


Ctose  10  days  pnor  to  the  efectioo:  open  Oct  I  to  Dec. 

■       31  tn  odd  vears.  the  number  of  dsys  being  dtjcre- 

tMAtry  with  each  county;  10  days  beginning  30 

Monday  m  January  m  even  years;  m  Urger  ohes 

open  4  eddttional  times  lor  10  days  ««"■___ 

Open  year  around;  ctose  14  days  prior  to  eiectwn 

Dpea  year  around ;  ctose  4  months  pfior  to  priaiary  and 

7  weeks  pnor  to  general  election. 
Open  year  around;  closes  20  days  prior  to  tfectioo... 

..  Openyear  around;  closes  53  days  prior  to  election 

Open  year  around;  cknes  20  days  prior  to  and  <5  days 
^er  general  elactiee  an*  20  days  f'J"  »  ^^!'^*'^:^ 
oAn  «tl  week  prtat  t»  electien  and  1  day  each  month 

dunnt  the  year;  closes  «*  week  pnor  to  any  election. 
Preanct  registration:  Opjn  on  the  4th  Satu'day    n 

July.  2d  Saturday  w  Sept..  ead  "Saturday  m 

Oct  prior  to  elecl«n.  Courtv:  •")' "^iiriiL™ 
Pre-1969:  Open  Jae.  \ :  dese  45  day*  p«ior  to  eMUen. 

At  present :  Open  year  around ;  ctose  pnor  to  electwn. 
Open  year  around;clo$e  30  days  prior  to  election 


Complete  retf  stration 
every  2  years. 


it  all  persons  entHed  to  realtor 


Coonty  derk  {Honolulu,  city 
deriiX 


County  auditor.. 


.  County  dert -- 

County  derk  or  board  of 

refislration 
City  or  tawn  clerk  or  commis- 

lioner  of  registration. 


City  derk  (in  Johnson. 
Srtfwick.  Shawnee,  and 
Wyandotte  Counbes  with 
election  commtssnn). 

County  derk  (Uiubv«»— 
board  of  registration 
commissiooers). 


Open  year  around:  dose  50  days  pftor  to  election  «- 

'      apt  when  there  is  a  Nowmberpoertietertion,  then 

openldayaweekdurieattwSWey^perw*.   ,   .    . 

Open  year  around:  dosellh  Frtday  before  primary^ 

open  10  da*s  after  primary;  dose  reflMinder  of 

period  between  primary  and  general  election. 

Open  1st  Monday  in  March;  dose  Sahirday  next  pr*- 

'      ceding  primary  and  Saturday  next  preceding  general 

Ooen  year  around:  dose  M  days  prior  to  election  .. 
Ooen  Dec  1  until  z9  days  prior  to  primary;  open  May 

Ts  untl  29  days  prtor  to  general  *«cHon. 
fal  Ooen  year  around,  dose  10  days  before  eteown 
Cb)  Open  2d   Tuesday   and  last  Saturday   pnor  to 
election  for  3  days  and  on  olectwn  day. 

Open  year  around;  dose  20  days  prior  to  any  elecftin 

open  year  around:  dose  5S  days  prior  to  aod  5  (top    Ca^^oSJSJ"""*  *"***  '"  "" 
Titer  general  election  and  primary.  ■  *-Tear  perwo- 


1968-  No  registration  required.  Present:  i 
lof  failure  to  vote  in  4  years.  „.,^i„- 

Cancellaboo  lor  failure  (o  vote  in  neither  preceding 
primary  nor  general  election. 

Cancellatton  for  failure  to  vote  in  4  years. 

CancelUtion  for  failure  to  vote  in  preceding  general 

election.  ,    ,      . 

Cancelation  for  failure  to  vote  once  In  1  year. 

Annual  canvass  to  purge  registratioa  list 

Cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  lo  2  yean. 

Pre  19G9'  RerecisUation  ol  all  voten  each  election  year. 

At^esent-Cancellttion  (or  failure  to  vote  in  4  year*. 
.  Cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  in  2  years. 

Cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  in  3  years. 

Cancellatkin  tor  faflure  to  vote  In  preceding  priiMiy  or 

general  HectloTL 
Cancellation  lor  tilure  to  vole  in  last  general  electiw. 

CenceHaUea  ler  feHvre  to  vole  in  4  year*. 
CanceUatfoo  for  trture  to  vote  in  4  years.  (Changed  to 

(a?  S^iS  SSinent  system:  Cancellation  for  laJhire 

to  vote  in  4  years;  general.  

(b)  RMutar  system:  Caocellalion  lor  failure  to  vrte  la 

1968:  No  fegistralicn  required.  P'««'''i.'^*J"*^2 
lor  failure  to  vote  m  November  general  elections  neia 
in  even  numbered  years. 


Board  ot  selectmen  in  towns; 
Board  of  registration  in 
cities. 


general  election.  t^^^^  pin^es;  cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  m 

2  yaers  in  certain  panshes. 
Depending  on  sue  ol  CJty  open  4th  and  «tft.  6th  to  lOtk.    Annuel  purge  by  registrar. 
8th  to  14th,  o(  lOth  to  I8th  day  prior  to  election; 

,.^.,  ,  BTd"..  »P«,iS.-. ..  .1«I0..  0^;?,h5i'M°'l'A«  S^SSU  ,*,«J.™i     C«.«.n  I., ......  tt  V...  in  5  ,«n. 

■aryiana r  w..ww      k-  sessions  at  dixretion  of  board;  close  5lh  Monday 

prior  to  and  15  days  alter  general  and  primary 
■l.«.ehi«.th.  P  Town  or Crty  clerk 0[Sn*?^7  around;  close  31  daft  jrtw  to  etetwride    Combination  ot  annual  canvass  and  ciiediiirt. 

""""^ :     ■« o^...Z,^ o^rjrr^jpf  ;^fe5gi»..  c«-... .«,.,...» .,.,..  ,-_^ 

,P  M  city  clwk  Of  commbsmnw  ol       Open  year  around- close  ZO  dtjfj  pnw  »  r 

.  r       

.p       


Minomf. 


Montana. 
Nibiaika 


'.'.  Cancoltltion  tor  taiture  to  vote  In  4  yeat^ 
S  c'y  and  ™ty  board  small  coontlea:  cloM  «»  WednesJay  pnor  to  elect»n       crt.es;  2  years  in  srruller  ol.es. 

Lancaster  Counties— Election 

M  CounIv"ci^k"  Open  year  around;  ckise  on  7th  Saturday  pnor  to  pri- 

M  w«imy  wB..^.. .-  K^^^  ^^^  ^^^  Saturday  prior  to  geeeral  eiectioo.  ^^_^,^ 

New  HamosMra  Board  ol  tupervison  ol  List  posted  forcorrecbons  30  |1«1™  Pj"  J»  •••ction;    Checklist 

new  nampsMra checklist  of  town  or  city.  ctose  to  corrections  5  days  pr»r  to  election. 

City  board  of  elections  or  Open  year  around ;  ctose  40  days  pr «r  to  any  election . 

CoTilSdSJk^''^         Openye8raround;close42dayspriorloafiydetttoei^ 

Board  ol  eleciins  in  county  seat.  Open  year  around;  close  30  days  prior  to  any  electwf 


f«ev8da P 


their  dtacrebon. 
Cancellation  lor  laihiro  to  wte  at  any  general  ejection. 


New  Jersey.. P 

New  Mexico f 

Hew  York P 

North  Carolfiit. P 


County  chairman  of  board  ot 
elections  or  local  registrar. 


Open  year  around;  dose  21  days  prior  to  oleclioo-. 


Oklahoma P 

Oregon P 

Pennsylvania P 


County'elWtion  board.V.'-".'."-'-".".'  Open'yea'r  around';  close  41  days  prior  to  any  election. 
Open  year  around;  ctose  10  days  prior  Id  any  eMction.- 
Open  year  around,  ctose  30  days  prtor  Lo  any  election. 


Rhode  Island... 
Soutti  Caraljna.. 


.  County  election  board  ot 
deputy  registrar. 
County  clerk  (Portland- 
registrar  of  elections). 

.  County  board  of  elections 
(Philadelphia— registration 
division). 

.  Local  board  ot  canvassers  and 


.  Cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  once  in  4  years. 

.  Cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  at  last  genertl  «*e(lipn. 
CanceKatian  for  fatliire  to  vote  once  in  each  penod  of  Z 
iKjieiiirt  oleedar  yean.  ^_ 

CancoHatiea  tor  lalvre  to  vote  in  4  years;  geaerai  re- 
rogrtnttwatoptJon  of  CMnty  board. 

CancSESHtar  Mure  to  vote  m  2  yean;  dties  may  caH 

general  re-ra^stration  every  4  yeara. 
.  CaneaUalwn  ler  failure  to  vote  m  4  years. 

Annual  mail  unvass  by  board. 

Cancellation  for  failure  lo  vote  in  2  years. 

CancelUtion  (or  failtire  to  vote  ie  5  yoen. 

Canceliatton  for  lalure  to  vote  in  any  electign  during 
penod  since  last  2  preceding  statewide  etections; 
general  legistration  every  10  years. 
County  auditor                        -  Open  year  around:  dose  15  days  pnot  to  any  electieo..  Canajlation  lor  failure  to  vote  in  4  years. 
County  election  commission Open  year  around;  dose  30  days  pnor  to  any  dection..    .„,"«■  ^_,^,j^  ^  ...  „-^„ 

g^KS^r'"'-""'-'"'--- ?s;  ?f;t;sy.r?dS;/.  aVd «« .oe-sivoi- uT^^ 

wuniycierK month  prtor  to  primary.  Open  4th  Satorday  and  3d       general  or  municipal  election. 

Tuesday    and    1st   Wednesday    pnor    to   general 

V„monL  Board  of  civil  authority  ot  town     LiS'Jjstrt  30  days  prior  toetocUon:  ClM«tocoim^    Checklist 

vermoni. ....^.  t,ons  38  hours  before  the  electKin  <on  Sitorday 


Open  year  around;  ctose  50  days  prior  to  any 
and  25  days  alter  pnmary  and  30  days  alter  general 
election.. 
Open  year  around;  dose  60  days  prtor  to  election 


County  registration  board Open  year  around;  dose  30  days  before  general  and 

primary  electton. 


South  Dakoto.. 

Tennessee 

Texas , 

Utah 


Virginia P 

Washington P 


West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Wyoming P 


C.rer.lr.g,s...,o.c«,nt,o,       O^n  y«^Volnd7,^™  S)  U  p.l«  U.  .kctlo. P.,r  a.tt«d».c.lo..l«..t,  and  o.c.««,6,«s. 


City. 


County  auditor  or  city  derk Open  year  around  ;close  30  days  pnor  to  electton.. 


)  voto  in  30  months  prior  lo 


I  lor  feilure  t 

Aprfl  1st  of  odd  mtmbered  yean. 
O,.r.o,c...ltcoo...............   Op.;y--™d:c,^^20^dy^s^P^...^^^^^^^^^        ^SSSSS;^_S:Si^.?i.  a^t.  cm-. 


City  to»«  ot  villaie  clert.  (Mil-    Open  year  t .  „    ,--  ^-.-.r...  „^,  ,. 

wankee— Board   ol    Qection       Iron  in  targe  ciUes;  closes  2d  Wednesday  prtor  to 


annual  putge  In  larger  cities. 


"r  '."roTnd :  tSSi  15  days  prior  to  and  10  days    (^ncellaUon  (or  n.lore  to  «te  in  any  |e«tnl 


Soorces:  L.a,«  ot  Women  V«.,s  ot  th.  llnlt«.  Slates.  1730  M  Street  »W.,  «ashin«on.  DC.  20036.    Yea,  ol  the  1970  Votei-Cet  ll.«l,  to  Vote."  mmt  D«y.  ■11..  Tern  Voter  R.*.tr«i«,U. 
and  the  Due  Process  Clause,"  Hooston  Law  Review,  spring  1970. 


TABIE  12.-ABSENTEE  BALLOTS 


Slatd 


Request  absentee  baltot  when 


S«cure  absentee  ballot  IfOm 


OtRcial  application 


VoMd  ballot  meat  b>  raeaivad  by  ekcWi 


From  «5  lo  5tb  day  before  eleclioo.  Registet  ol  the  county  civil  ciiwit 

court. 

Not  mote  tban  G  months  not  less  than  I  days    Secretary  ot  State— Pouch  AA— Jomm 
prkjf  to  electioo.                                           ."*"'      _. 
lUima  Within  30  days  prior  to  the  Saturday  belore  an    County  recordef 

•lOtliPf-  ..  .         ,       L 

Arkansas  w.thin  90  to  1  day  prtor  toelectjon..- --.  County  clerk 

SlilonSV." Not  more  than  60  nor  less  than  7  days  prior  to    County  clerti  

Caiarado  From  90  days  to  tho  Friday  baloie  an  election-.  County  clerk  (Denver,  tlediaa 

'^"'""' commissionef).  Bv  6  0  m 

Anytime  so  voted  ballot  can  be  received  in    Townclerk '« ^'    P' 

Connecticut  by  day  prior  to  election.  ^      ._    .   .   .    .. 

From  30  days  to  12  noon  ol  day  prkir  lo  elocben.  County  department  ol  lie«o« 

From  45  days  to  5  p.m.  ol  day  pti«  to  eteetkHi..  County  svpervisor  el  electioni 

:";"■";!;";;  wnhin  90  to  S  days  pt.or  to  elecbon County  biaid  ol  lemlrare    ..^. 

Not  mote  t^aIl  60  nor  less  than  5  days  prior  to    County  clerk  (Honolulu,  city  clerk). 
electton  it  within  State:  nor  less  than  10  days 
if  outside  State.  ...... 

Anytime  prior  10  election County  clerk.... 


Abska.. 


Connedioit.. 


Yis. No  lalei  Mian  d»r  ol  el««ioo. 

Postmartied  no  liter  Unn  day  ol  eleclion 

By  7  pjn,  el  day  oi  alecaM. 

y,,.  By7:30p.m.oldayollterto<i. 

Iniomecnidlia..--  By  5  pjn.  ol  day  prtor  to electtea. 

By  B  p.iiL  el  day  ot  etocttoo. 

day  pnor  to  election. 


riHidi.. 

Caoraja.. 

Hawaii.. 


.  Yea... 
.  It... 


By  12  noon  ol  day  pnor  to  elecMn. 
By  i  p.m.  d  day  prkK  lo  alacbon. 
By  7  p.ffl.  ol  day  ot  eleetlon. 
posMiartiod  no  latei  than  the  day  pnor  K 
anyetaetton. 

ol  day  af  electtoe.  Itelum  ballol 


IBeoi:  Not  more  than  30  nor  lesj  than  S  days  prior  to    Coonty  deck  (Chicago  Oeaioo 

"■"" electiofl  Oistrcl— Board  ot  election 

commbsioners). 
Indiana Within  90  days  pi«r  to  oloction Coonty  electton  board 


Yes.. 


By  Un 

In'biMto'ba'ilaSaSdtD  local  precincts 
lry«p.n.alalacliaaday. 


.  Yas By  6  p.m.  ol  day  ot 


41220 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TABLE  12— ABSENTEE  BALLOTS— Conttflusd 


Seam  kbienlM  balM  Inm 


Official  apphotion 


December  11,  1970 


Voted  IMIM  muil  be  recelvBd  by  •(•cUoi 


.  County  •wiitor.. 


V3F,l»"(l 

Miuacbuntls... 

MicttiKJin. 

MtnnMOtj     .  _    . 

Miuis^itP' - 

Mtvouri.— ----- 


titvide 

NewHtcnfidiiie.- 

New  Jeriey 

hew  Meixa 

N«*  Vofh -, 


W.iWn  M  dtyi  pitor  to  election 

For  pi.mif^^bct-wi  Apr.I  I  •«»  Thursday    CoentydeAof etoctWncontmiawfiw..  Yw.. 

pi<af  to  9t«t,o-    Fot  Gen*t.il  »l«t:on-  bc- 
twMn  S^ptwfrtf  1  end  Thutsdiv  P'*'  to 

A.";SSrpr.o.loMdwl«(or..tec;*. ^r?"M'!,t'"n^!!-?'rm,h  f  r-  »'V-rt'     "  ^"' 

:  !xro^^,£'.^5'r"fc-tn»  Vd-vwiorto-  a^'."^^^'^.^:::: v.... 

,  tionSllIf  thin  so  d»ys  ?'»"»»'«««"•     -   -     Coumy  0.  cty  teibtilf 

.  Mm^  ^M^  -^id  4in  ivi  prtor  to  riecttoR <^V„"2,'?,'l^.*'^'''  *' 


Belwwfi  *Mh  and  1  diy  befote  eledion- 
BetMMt  90ih  ind  2d  day  phor  to  akciion.. 


NoftkOaficli... 


commrawjners. 

County  cleili  an<J  recotder Tti 

County  eteiK  (Oouflu  and  Ltncutii       Vei 

Counbes.  election  ooffiffltutoaet). 

.  A«y*iiop.*«Mo7daysbeio(eeiec»*oii Siin«S!ctark — r:;::;"": 

.  Anytime pfioMoelKlrto..-- ■  To*noiCiiy clerk 

Anyume  pnorlo  8  day*  before  elertioo C«ortf  derk..- --- 

Anytime  priot  to  10 deyi  before  electioo. ili^J-iwttiUrfi^inhVr Vw 

;  Between  KtMnd  nh  day  pf«w  to  etectioe ■^JJJJj'Jt*'"*"  ^ 

Between  45t).  ard  5tft  day  tn«t  to  election Chapman  oljjTnt,  boMd  ol  etecUon*.  Yw 

5h5imK)diy>;>.«M  to  •«**■<"> County  eud.tof - lf« 

.  Yea  .... 


In  time  to  be  delivered  to  local  piaciflct 

beloie  8  P  m.  of  elKl  on  day. 
By  12  noon  ol   day  pr»r  to  electon  m 

eounliK.  ufini  papet  Delloti. 


By  6  p  m  ol  day  ol  electrtn  ^ 
,  In  t.me  10  be  delivered  lo  t^e  precinct  by 
6  p  m.  o<  day  of  clKlion. 

By  3  p  ni  ol  Oay  ol  «le£l«n. 

6y  I  p  m  pi  day  ol  etection. 

Beloie  polls  close  on  (!ay  o'  e  Klion. 

By  8  f>.M.  o(  day  iM  election. 
.  Brlotc  polU  dote  on  eleclioo  diy. 

.  In  Itme  lo  be  delWcred  to  precincr  before 
poll!  ctoie. 
By  *  P-'n.  ol  day  pncr  lo  eiectwn. 

By  8  p.m.  ol  day  ol  election. 

By  10  a.m.  ol  tftorjday.  lollowine  dey  of 


Pennsyhrama — 
Rhode  Island..... 


South  Carolina.. 
Sou lA  Dakota... 


Teai.- 

Ulah,.. 


Between  Wh  and  Sth  day  pr.of  to  election Ccirnty  election  board -. 

:"5SeburpcoI.'ablT*lUt30day5beloie do. - 

.  BeSSrtbe  Mlh  and  5lh  day  pru,r  to  election     Ccujty,'^''„<^/'a\\^,""»»- 

elections). 

:  .feiV"53S,'liKa"n Cc.;j,^.-o.™.«,r«^ 

■  iiiMmm  whif  fci  aiMihiii  (JOBOiy  tncaai ......_.-. 

■  SKSSSSTsSrSy  w«Vtt.l«lio...  ..  Cou.g  Jrt».o«.mtoion 

■  MMn  nn  nd  <n  «»  »»'  <°  '"^  ■■-■  <=»"<»'** 

:  iwlil.l»dir>ctimiD«Heiioii;Mrtwil(i»«-    ■■- " 

.  Town  or  city  clerk 


.  Ym 

.  rti 

.  In 

.  Yt« 

.  Yos 

.  In 


Virvnla,. 


wniiMrX"   - 

WntViTKind.. 

Wisconsin 

WyeniRl  .   -  - 


Bttwe»<i»K.ilS«irll»«l<lo«l«:l«nil.illiin    Pt«ciiKl  or  itMtjl  .nljtlir Y«l... 

UmtKl  Stam.  MtM<i  90  ••)  10  Oayt  otloi  U 

.»rn':Ko.,°s"?!2'.Kii?n"^.....- C«,n.,«K„W..c..,c.... 

,  »*»M,«)tiiind4»l<JY  prior  lottelloo Ckrk  ol  circoll  coorl YM. 

.  ^►.«„,o>».,d3dd„p,«,t.-««o. 'r..2,s?,sst;ffls;i"-'~" 

.  Within  40  tiays  prior  b  rteclioa 


ol  elKtMO  GommbstoMnX 
.  County  clirh " 


Bflwe  polls  chwe  on  diy  ol  elfctioii. 

In  limo  to  tie  driiverod  10  locil  olficiall 

belotc  polls  closf  isn  eioctlfln  dty. 
By  S  pm  ol  <l>^y  □■  election. 
By  12  noon  ol  iljy  prit.  to  fi«l»n. 
By  5  p.m.  ol  Fr  dry  pnoi  t-i  elKtion. 

By  6  p.ni,  ol  WedneTdny  i>nnr  lo  election. 
In  ttmt  lo  t»  del.veied  Is  piecincl  bolero 

polh  close  on  electwodiy. 
By  12  noo"  Dl  Fi'fljy  beloie  fl  IV  ol  election. 
By  S  pjn.  cl  Friday  beloio  day  ol  tliclion. 

.  8«  I  pjl.  ll  day  ol  elactun. 

By  5  p.m.  ol  Fr  dry  pf  iof  to  elect.o«. 
By  9  p.m.  ol  d.jy  c I  eleclinn, 

Belote  polls  cicte  on  election  doy. 
By  7  pjn.  ol  day  ol  olectwn. 
By  10  ajn.  ol  day  ol  elccden. 
By  I  p.m.  of  day  ol  election. 
,.  By  I  p.m.  01  day  ol  election. 

In  lime  to  tie  delivered  to  iqcjI  eloctjon  ol- 
liculs  belore  polls  close. 
.  In  timo  to  bo  counted  In  precinct  belore  polli 
close. 

No  later  llian  10  dayt  alter  primary  and  15 
days  altei  genual  eleclkin.        „  ^   ,  „ 
In  lime  to  tie  ilelivete'J  10  local  fwlls  by  7  ;30 
p.m.  ol  elKlion  doy, 
.  In  lime  to  be  delivered  10  lOcal  precinct  by 
S  p.m.  ol  election  da/. 
In  time  to  be  deliveffd  to  prKincI  onictal 
when  polls  open. 


That  Aix  Mat  Votx 

(A   report   en   the    Prrwdom   to   Vote   T»»k 

Force) 

I.  LST  THE  PEOi^A  CHOOSA 

Porty-seven  million  AmerVcans  rlltl  not 
vote  m  the  PresldentlAl  election  of  1968. 

This  shocking  fact  must  warn  the  Ameri- 
can BAtlon  of  the  steady  downward  trend 
In  voter  participation.  The  number  of  non- 
TOtera  m  19«4  w«a  43  million:  In  1980.  39 
mllUon,  In  the  past  eight  years,  there  baa 
been  an  increase  of  8  million  non-vours  in 
Presldectlisl  elections.  If  this  trend  con- 
tinues in  the  next  20  years,  we  can  expect 
to  see  from  70  to  90  million  American  people 
not  participating  In  the  election  for  the 
highest  offlce  In  this  land. 

The  non-voter  has  undeniable  power  in 
determining  the  outrMme  of  a  Presidential 
elecuon  In  1968,  the  non-vo-.ers  exceeded  by 
n  mllUon  the  total  number  of  people  who 
voted  for  Richard  M.  Nixon  Por  every  vote 
separating  the  two  major  candidates  In  that 
elecaon,  there  were  108  people  who  did  no( 
vote.  In  1960.  for  every  vote  separating  the 
major  contenders  there  were  305  people  who 
did  not  vote.  Even  In  the  more  decisive  elec- 
tions In  our  recent  history,  non-voters  could 
have  changed  the  majority.  Pranklln  D. 
Roosevelt  defeated  Alf  Landon  In  1938  by  11 
million  votes;  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  defeated 
Adlal  Stevenson  In  1956  by  9.5  million  voles; 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  defeated  Barry  Gold- 
water  in  196*  by  16  mlUlon  votes. 


Such  n  pitiful  record  of  voter  participation 
signifies  a  profound  falimg  of  the  democratic 
system.  The  number  of  non-voters  In  the 
United  SUtes  now  Is  greater  than  the  tolal 
electorates  of  such  democracies  as  Prance. 
England.  Italy.  West  Germany.  Canada,  and 
Australia,  where  voter  participation  Is  high- 
er than  In  our  own  country,  in  our  last 
Presidential  election,  only  81  per  cent  of  the 
potential  electorate  voted.  In  the  most  re- 
cent parliamentary  elections  In  Canada  and 
England,  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  poten- 
tial electorate  paruclpated.  other  democratic 
nations  reach  turnouts  ol  80  to  90  per  cent. 
Ironically,  In  earlier  times  more  Americans 
voted.  Between  1840  and  1900— a  period 
marked  by  the  beginnings  of  masii  sulTrage 
and  preceding  the  adoption  of  restrictive 
voter  registration  requirements — an  average 
of  three  out  of  four  (76J'-,  (  of  the  elec- 
torate voted.  In  the  Presidential  contest  of 
1876.  the  percentage  rose  to  82  per  cent  of 
the  electorate. 

The  Utilted  States  has  changed  Immensely 
since  1878.  In  only  92  years,  the  population 
cumbed  from  46  million  to  over  200  mlUlcn. 
The  winning  Presidential  candidate  In  1876 
received  4  million  votes;  In  1964.  the  winner 
received  ten  times  as  many.  And  in  1968.  In 
a  three-candidate  race,  the  victor  received  31 
million  votes. 

If  our  population  growth  is  Incredible,  our 
technological  growth  la  more  so.  It  la  still 
dlfflcult  to  grasp  the  reality  of  placing  a 
man  on  the  moon  In  1968.  But  other  advances 


ar»  also  dlfflcult  to  grasp.  Although  we  live 
with  these  conveniences  dally,  the  mere 
numbers  are  staggering:  85  mllllbn  automo- 
biles In  1968:  100  million  television  sets,  225 
million  radios.  Increased  mobility  provided 
by  mass  transit  and  automobile  travel 
should  laclUtate  participation.  Moss  com- 
munication—Including, along  with  radio 
and  television,  an  abundance  of  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  boolta— shotild  certainly  con- 
tribute to  an  Informed  electorate.  And  the 
InnovaUon  of  electronic  voting  machines  hna 
made  the  election  process  speedier. 

Yet  despite  these  technological  advancr^. 
the  jjolltlcal  participation  of  Americans  hai 
not  increased:  it  has  declined. 

The  decline  of  democratic  participation 
holds  both  a  danger  and  a  paradox.  The 
danger  Is  that  democratic  Instltutlcns  cannot 
function  etrectlveiy  or  respond  promptly  U 
society's  neerls  unless  citizens  participate  In 
the  decisions  that  anect  their  daily  lives.  A 
government  that  "derives  lU  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed"  must  be 
able  to  hear  the  voice  of  the  people  If  It  Is 
to  make  orderly,  systematic  adjustments  to 
the  problema  of  change.  It  cannot  assume 
that  silence  U  consent,  silence  may  well  Im- 
ply alienation,  fruatratlcn  and  a  widening 
rift  between  the  government  and  the 
governed. 

The  paradox  Is  that  while  millions  of  citi- 
zens, at  odds  with  basic  national  policies,  an 
struggling  for  a  more  active  role  In  public 
decision-making.  particlpatlo,-i  In  the  e!««- 
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toral  process  continue*  to  wane.  We  hear 
much  talk  of  "participator;  detnocracy"  and 
"oomniunity  control,"  but  there  can  be  lUtle 
hope  lor  success  la  the  more  difficult  relet:  ol 
Mlf-determluatlon  when  so  many  citizens 
are  not  even  Involved  to  the  extent  that  they 
p&rttctpate  In  the  election  of  a  President.  IX 
we  cut  Involve  all  people  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions, perhaps  wo  will  open  all  elections  to 
wider  participation.  Such  involvement  will 
achieve  needed  reforms  if  democracy  is  rele- 
vant  to  mass  society. 

If  the  people  are  to  m&lte  eSacUve  use  of 
their  poliUcal  power,  they  roust  begin  with 
the  Presidency,  the  focal  point  of  our  polit- 
ical system.  The  Presidency  is  more  Impor- 
tant to  the  people  now  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  Oxiring  the  19th  century,  when 
three  out  of  four  Americans  voted  for  Pres- 
ident, the  Impact  of  the  Pr«aldenoy  was  re- 
mote to  the  average  citizen. 

This  Is  not  true  today.  Now  no  individual 
can  escape  the  constant  impact  of  Presiden- 
tial decision  and  action.  Presidential  policy 
toward  such  distant  places  as  Vietnam.  Bl- 
afra.  and  the  Middle  E&st  Is  of  direct  couoem 
to  all.  A  cold  war,  a  hot  war,  the  threat  of 
nuclear  weaponry,  and  the  vast  power  of  the 
military -industrial  complei  affect  us  all.  We 
must  look  to  the  wisdom  and  leadership  of 
the  President  to  solve  such  urgent  problems 
as  Inflation,  unemployment,  crime,  poverty, 
hunger,  racism,  repression,  the  pollution  of 
our  environment.  The  problems  are  legion. 
and  Presidential  action  Is  eSiSeatlal  to  their 
resolution. 

Yet  40  percent  of  the  people  fall  to  vote  lor 
the  President.  This  fact  alone  warns  that  the 
system  is  not  working  well. 

People  who  vote  believe  In  the  system. 
They  participate.  They  have  a  stake  in  gov- 
ernment. But,  to  the  non -participants,  their 
ftake  m  government  Is  not  so  apparent.  Their 
alienation  from  the  system  is  harmful  not 
only  In  their  own  lives,  but  It  threatens  the 
survival  of  democracy  itself. 

Registration  efforts  must  not  be  concerned 
with  how  people  vote.  The  Important  con- 
sideration Is  that  they  vote.  We  can  live  with 
decisions  mode  by  a  full  electorate,  but  those 
who  do  not  participate  may  be  unwilling  to 
live  with  decisions  they  had  no  voice  In 
making.  We  most  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  encourage  them  to  vote.  Let  the  people 
cboose- 

We  must  remove  all  barriers  that  stand 
between  the  dttzen  and  the  ballot  box.  Chief 
among  these  Is  voter  registration,  which  un- 
necessarily and  arbitrarily  bars  millions  of 
voters  in  every  election.  In  our  earlier  his- 
tory when  we  had  no  registration  require- 
ments, a  much  higher  proportion  of  our 
population  voted.  Today,  areas  which  have 
no  registration  requirements  average  10  to 
16  per  cent  higher  in  voter  turnout  than 
those  that  do. 

The  historical  reasons  for  extensive  regls- 
tratton  requirements  are  no  longer  valid. 
Registration  was  adopted  at  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  prohibit  the  abuses  of  machine 
politics  In  the  growing  cities  of  the  KMth 
and  to  disenfranchise  the  Negro  In  the 
South.  Some  registration  qualifications  were 
intentionally  designed  to  exclude  people  from 
voting;  others  were  Instituted  for  reasons 
long  since  forgotten.  The  time  has  come 
now  for  an  extensive  review  of  the  entire 
registration  process  In  light  of  modem  needs. 
State  residency  requirements  alone  exclude 
milliona  of  mobile  Americans  from  voting. 
Thirty-three  states  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia require  a  one  year  residency  before 
an  individual  can  register  and  vote.  Of  these 
states,  only  18  provide  any  waiver  of  the  one 
year  requirement  in  Presidential  elections. 
There  can  be  no  Justification  for  such  prac- 
tices. Everyone  should  at  least  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  for  President. 

Long  lines,  short  hoiirs,  inaccessible  places, 
and  registration  periods  remote  from  the 
date  of  election  limit  reglstratton.  Periodic 
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reglsuatlon  drives,  with  high  coats  and  low 
results,  manifest  a  system  working  against 
Itself.  A  major  drive  to  register  voters  lor 
the  New  York  City  mayoral  election  In  19SI 
succeeded  In  qualifying  only  70.000  voteis, 
a  mere  3  per  cent  of  the  unregistered,  for  a 
total  registration  of  only  35  per  cent  of  the 
voting  age  population.  The  cost  In  money 
and  in.  voluuteer  hours  was  high.  Other  reg- 
istration drives  have  been  more  successful. 
A  highly  unusual  competition  between  two 
cities — Wausau.  Wisconsin  and  Highland 
Park,  lUlnols — in  1956  resulted  In  register- 
ing 99  per  cent  of  the  voting  age  population 
in  both  cities.  But  deepdte  the  occasional 
success  story,  registration  Is  undeniably  a 
costly  and  loeing  battle. 

As  a  result.  America — history's  greatest 
democracy — has  the  loweet  democratic  par- 
ticipation of  any  modem  nation. 

liils  need  not  be  so.  Oovernment  has  a 
duty  to  encourage  Its  citizens  to  vote  and 
to  facilitate  the  process  In  every  way  poaal- 
ble.  Some  nations  seek  to  achieve  maximum 
participation  by  compelling  citizens  to  vote. 
This  Is  not  the  American  way.  Compulsory 
voting  may  tK  repugnant  to  us,  but  even 
more  repugnant  are  the  arbitrary  barriers 
that  impede  the  citizen's  right  to  vote. 
IX.  cnamaAL  vonx  ehboixkkmt 
There  is  a  way  of  achieving  virtually  full 
enrollment.  It  Is  tested,  safe,  Inexpensive  and 
effective.  It  can  vastly  increase  voter  par- 
ticipation. It  Is  Universal  Voter  Enrollment. 
Proven  In  Canada,  South  Dakota.  Idaho, 
and  In  parts  of  California.  Washington  and 
elsewhere.  It  has  achieved  enrollment*  of 
better  than  QO  per  cent  of  the  voting  a^e 
population.  Universal  Vat«r  Enrollment  shifts 
the  initial  burden  of  registration  from  the 
Individual  to  the  government.  Government 
must  move  from  old  and  inadequate  Inethods 
that  serve  to  Inhibit  voter  participation  to 
a  new  and  effective  method  of  enrollment. 
The  United  States  Is  virtually  the  only  ad- 
vanced democratic  nation  that  does  not  have 
such  apian. 

The -plan 
In   the   weeks   Immediately  preceding  an 
election,  enrollment  officers  would  visit  every 
residence  In  the  land  and  enroll  every  quali- 
fied person  to  vote  wbc  does  not  refuse. 

Pot  enrollment  purposes,  the  435  Congres- 
sional Districts — the  smallest  federal  election 
unit — would  serve  as  the  unit  for  enrolling 
voters.  This  assures  a  local  operation  of  man- 
ageable sl^^and  of  comparatively  equal  pop- 
ulation, as  well  as  one  that  reflects  popula- 
tion shifts  over  the  years.  Each  District  would 
be  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  local 
District  Director.  Teams  of  volunteer  sworn 
election  enrollment  officers  would  be  re- 
cruited and  trained  by  professional  staff  per- 
sonnel in  comprehensive  canvass  and  en- 
rollment procedures.  They  would  be  assigned 
limited  areas  within  the  District  In  which 
they  would  be  responsible  for  enrolling  every- 
one of  voting  age  population. 

The  enrollment  officers  would  begin  with 
existing  lists  of  state  and  local  voting  reg- 
istration. In  the  canvass  of  every  residence, 
enrollment  officers  would  confirm  the  ac- 
curacy and  completeness  of  the  lists.  Those 
already  registered  would  be  offered  federal 
enrollment  If  they  deelred  It.  Errors  and  omis- 
sions in  existing  lists  would  be  reported  to 
local  officials.  In  addition,  every  qualified  per- 
son who  Is  located  and  does  not  refuse  en- 
rollment would  be  placed  on  the  rolls  of 
the  District. 

Each  enrollee  would  be  given  a  certUleate 
which  he  would  sign  together  with  the  Dis- 
trict Roll  In  the  presence  of  the  officer.  On 
election  day  the  enrollee.  If  not  registered 
for  state  purposes,  would  present  hte  eoi- 
roUment  certificate  for  validation,  counter- 
sign the  District  Ron,  and  vota  on  a  ^MOial 
baUot  for  President  and  Vice  President.  K 
reglstsred  for  state  purposss,  bs  would  TOto 
on  state  ballots,  but  oould  bare  bis  fsderal 
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certificate  validated  as  evidence  of  his  hav- 
ing voted. 

If  the  proper  authority  in  a  state  or  local 
dlsuict  choee  to  do  so.  It  could  request  fun 
state  or  Icx:al  reglstraUon  by  the  federal  en- 
rollment officials.  Any  Jurisdiction  which 
followed  this  course  would  have  virtually  full 
enrollment  at  no  expense.  State  or  election 
districts  which  preferred  to  perform  enroll- 
ment functions  themselves,  on  giving  ade- 
quate evidence  of  non-discrlminatlon  and 
the  removal  of  all  arbitrary  barriers  to  quali- 
fication and  on  obtaining  an  enrollment 
exceeding  00  per  cent  would  be  eligible  to 
receive  federal  funds  which  would  other- 
wise be  spent  in  the  Jurisdiction  for  federal 
enrollment.  Under  either  alternative,  a  full 
and  uniform  enrollment  of  all  voters  would 
be  achieved. 

To  assure  awareness  of  the  enrollment  ef- 
fort, and  because  some  people  will  loevlUbly 
be  missed  In  even  the  most  careful  canvass, 
advertising  on  radio,  TV,  and  in  newspapers 
during  the  weeks  of  enrollment  and  for  sev- 
eral days  Immediately  preceding  the  elec- 
tion would  Inform  the  people  of  their  duty 
to  enroll  and  vote  and  of  the  procedurss 
for  doing  so. 

No  citizen  would  be  barred  from  voting 
because  of  faUurs  to  enroll  before  election 
day.  or  loss  of  enrollment  oertlflcate,  or  ab- 
sence from  his  District  or  from  the  country. 
Nor  would  he  be  disqualified  from  voting  for 
President  If  he  changed  his  place  of  r«8l- 
dence — even  the  day  before  the  election.  He 
would  simply  have  to  complete  an  affidavit 
Identifying  himself,  following  a  procedure  no 
mors  complicated  than  that  required  to  cash 
a  check.  On  completion  of  the  affidavit,  he 
would  be  permitted  to  vote,  and  his  ballot 
would  be  placed  In  a  sealed  env^ope  witb 
the  affidavit  attached.  If  he  were  voting  out- 
side the  Dlstrict^ — for  example,  at  an  Amer- 
ican Consulate  In  a  foreign  ootmtry — his 
aaaled  ballot  and  affidavit  wotild  be  placed 
m  a  fecial  delivery  envelope  addressed  to 
the  District  Director  of  his  place  of  residence. 
Mailed  ballots  would  receive  full  franking 
privileges.  When  the  ststements  In  bis  affi- 
davit were  verified,  the  envelope  containing 
his  ballot  would  be  placed  with  all  other  bal- 
lots received  In  this  manner,  opened,  and 
counted.  Perjury  or  misrepresentation  would 
be  a  federal  offense. 

III.   THE   MATIONAI,   ELKCTXOM   COIOCXSSIOK 

To  administer  and  supervise  the  Universal 
Voter  Enrollment  Plan,  a  National  Election 
Commission  would  be  created.  A  National  Di- 
rector would  serve  as  Its  chief  executive  offi- 
cer. The  National  Director  should  be  a  nMi- 
partlsan  figure,  nationally  known  and  re- 
spected. He  would  he  limited  to  a  term  of 
four  years,  beginning  on  January  1st  of  the 
year  following  a  Presidential  election.  His 
primary  responsibility  would  be  to  achlsvs 
full  voter  enrollment.  To  assist  him  in  the 
execution  of  his  responsibilities,  an  ade- 
quate staff  of  career  personnel  would  be  main- 
tained in  the  national  office. 

A  National  Review  Board  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  from  nominations 
made  by  the  major  political  parties  and  In- 
dependent non-partisan  organlaatlona.  The 
Review  Board  would  oversee  the  performance 
of  the  Commilsslon,  hear  complaints,  and 
recommend  methods  for  Improving  the  ^ec- 
tlve  process.  It  would  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Commission  would  also  be  charged 
with  maintaining  complete  records  of  alt 
election  returns  and  all  laws  and  procedures 
for  every  public  election  district  in  the  na- 
tion. These  would  be  available  to  the  pub- 
lic. At  present  there  Is  no  single  depository 
for  such  information.  As  a  result.  It  Is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  complete  and  ac- 
curate  election   information   from  existing 


Tba  Commission  would  be  authorised  to 
study  and  oomment  on  the  adequacy  and 
falrasss  of  the  election  prooesses  of  any  pub- 
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Uc  lurlsdlctlon.  but  It  would  h»ve  no  power 
over  any  slate.  loc»l  or  special  election  dis- 
trict omclals.  The  Commlmlon  would  •I«>^ 
instructed  to  tmdertaJte  any  study  requested 
DT  any  pubUc  election  aiatrtct  designed  to 
liprove  TOter  participation  or  guarantj.  a 
repubUcan  lorm  at  government  Kwould  re- 
port to  the  Congress  alter  each  Presldentl^ 
Section,  evaluating  the  thoroughness  and 
falm«i»  oJ  the  registration  effort  and  pre- 
senting the  final  election  returns.  Pcrlodlc^- 
ly  It  would  maie  a^aUable  studies  on  the 
Quality  of  American  voter  participation. 

The  District  Director  m  each  ol  the  438 
federal  election  districts  would  be  provided 
with  11*11  and  lunds  In  election  years  to  carry 
out  the  duties  of  his  office.  Federal  Election 
BnrolUnent  Officers  would  be  volunteer  worK- 
■n  serving  without  compensation.  Recruited 
5om  dvlc  groups,  educational  llirtltutlons. 
and  individual  laififsa.  they  would  ba  ooin- 
mlssloned  a.  federal  officers  »nd  subject  to 
federal  penalties.  They  would  receive  suit- 
able recogtutlon  for  their  public  Kirvlce. 

Estimated  total  coets  for  the  operation  of 
the  Commission  are  »S  million  In  non-Pr««l- 
Sentlal  election  years  md  »50  mlUlon  In 
Presidential  election  years.  This  svera(!M  less 
than  50*  per  eligible  voter  In  election  jeara— 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  Involvement  of 
all  cltuens  m  the  electoral  process. 

IV.   NATIONAl.  KlXCnONS   HOUDAT 

The  Task  Force  recommends  a  national 
holiday  on  the  date  of  every  Presidential 
election  to  assure  full  opportunity  for  vomt 
participation  and  to  solomnlM  <hls  as  the 
most  important  occasion  for  the  exercUoof 
■  cltlMn's  obligations  In  a  free  society.  The 
nation  can  no  longer  afford  to  tre^t  voUng 
■a  a  i«ondary  reeponslbiuty  The  survival  of 
our  institutions  of  government  de^jends  on 
the  vltallzatlon  of  Individual  participation 
in  the  democraUc  process. 

The  recommendation*  embodied  In  this  re- 
port do  not  promise  fuU  reform  of  our  sys- 
tem of  election.  There  ts  no  single  remedy 
for  so  diverse  a  society  The  Universal  Voter 
Bnrollment  plan  does  offer  an  effective  and 
Tltsl  reform  that  assures  a  substantial  In- 
crease m  voter  participation.  The  need  now 
ta  for  Immediate  action. 


appxmiix  t 
The  National  Election  Commission 
The  National  Election  Oommlsslon  wotUd 
enron  all  Individuals  of  voting  age  population 
for  Presidential  elections.  In  addition.  It 
would  perform  a  number  of  duties  directly 
related  to  Its  principal  concern.  The  National 
Election  CJommlsslon  would: 

1.  Enroll  all  voter*  for  Presidential  elec- 

2  Report  on  Its  enrollment  effort  and  ob- 
tain complete  and  accurate  result*  of  each 
Presidential  election; 

3  Create  an  election  Information  center, 
a  public  repository  of  all  laws,  regulations 
and  procedures  and  d*t*  on  voter  participa- 
tion »nd  eleotlon  results  for  federal,  state, 
local  and  special  district  elections; 

4.  Study  the  elective  process  to  aa»ure  full 
voter  participation.  Integrity  and  efficiency  In 
federal,  state  and  local  elections  with  au- 
thority' to  advise  and  consult  with  govern- 
mental and  non-partisan  private  groups  seek- 
ing to  improve  the  democratic  prtxess  and 
to  report  on  elections  and  election  practice* 
and  recommend  techniques  for  their  per- 
fection; 

5.  Aid  and  assist  governmental  and  private 
non-partisan  efforts  to  achieve  full  voter 
participation. 

«.  Train  federal  enrollment  offlcen  and  pro- 
vide training  programs  for  state  and  local 
election  officials  on  request. 

The  National  Election  Oommlsslon  trould 
asatire  all  quallffed  Individuals  of  their  right 
to  vote  for  President  and  serve  an  educational 
function  by  providing  Information  and  anal- 
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yses  relevant  to  elecUona.  It  would  ooUect 
elocUon  laws  and  tuo  results  of  public  elec- 
Uous  held  m  the  United  Statea  and  make 
these  available  to  all  Interested  groups  and 
individuals.  ,  . 

The  National  Election  Commission  would 
be  non-partisan.  The  Director  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Director  would  supervise 
the  National  Election  Commission  as  Its  chief 
executive  officer.  He  should  be  a  national 
figure  known  for  hi*  integrity.  The  Director 
would  be  limited  to  one  four-year  term  be- 
ginning on  the  first  day  of  the  January  fol- 
lowing a  Presidential  election. 

The  Conmiisaion  would  have  professional 
staff  of  adequate  sUee  to  perform  Its  duties. 
Its  division  would  incliode:  (I)  enrollment 
service  (3)  information.  (3)  research,  and 
(4)  training.  The  operating  budget  of  the 
Commlslson  would  approximate  $5  million 
annually. 

The  operating  budget  would  be  increased 
aubetantlally  in  Presidential  election  yeare 
to  approximately  »50  million.  The  major  por- 
tion of  the  additional  expense  would  be  to 
cover  the  coats  of  enrolling  all  eligible  voters 
through  door-to-door  contact. 

District  DirectoTs:  In  election  years,  the 
Director  of  the  National  Election  Commission 
would  appoint  435  DUtrlct  Director* — one 
for  each  of  the  Congressional  Dlatrlcta — to 
supervise  the  enrollment  of  voters  within 
their  dlstncts. 

The  District  Director's  position  would  be 
unsalaried. 

The  District  Director  would  have  one  re- 
sponsibility— preparing  for  and  supervising 
the  enrollment  of  all  voters  In  his  district. 
The  District  Director  would  receive  a  grant 
of  up  to  60*  for  every  person  of  voting  age 
residing  In  his  district  to  cover  enrollment 
expenses. 

Any  state  or  local  governmental  agency 
operating  throughout  a  Congressional  Dis- 
trict where  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  eligi- 
ble electorate  is  enrolled  through  local  ef- 
forts prior  to  July  1  of  any  PresldenUal  elec- 
tion year  may  receive  the  federal  funds 
available  for  the  District  as  a  grant-in-aid 
to  help  defray  registration  and  election  coots. 
A  state  rescblng  a  90  per  cent  or  better  en- 
rollment of  Its  eligible  voters  may  receive 
a  sum  equivalent  to  the  federal  fiinds  avail- 
able for  all  Congressional  Districts  within 
Its  borders  that  attain  a  SO  per  cent  or  Ijetter 
registration. 

District  Staff  Director:  The  District  Direc- 
tor would  Also  have  responsibility  for  hir- 
ing a  Staff  Director  to  serve  for  a  six-month 
period  (July  1-December  31)  during  each 
Presidential  election  year  to  supervise  ad- 
ministration of  the  enrollment  program  In 
the  district.  This  position  would  be  com- 
pensated at  an  attractive  salary  to  obtain 
the  full  time  services  or  a  well  qualified  in- 
dlvlduid  who  might  take  leave  of  sbsence 
from  business,  education  or  a  profession. 

The  National  Election  Commission  and  its 
Director  would  provide  the  local  District  Di- 
rector and  his  staff  with  supervision,  train- 
ing and  all  possible  aid  In  enrolling  voters 
In  their  dlslrlats.  The  emphasis  would  be 
on  decentralizing  administrative  respon- 
sibilities and  performance.  The  system  as  a 
whole  must  be  flexible  and  with  the  capacity 
to  adjust  to  the  peculiar  demands  and  en- 
rollment needs  of  each  of  the  districts. 

The  District  Board:  Each  district  shall 
have  a  review  board  of  at  least  five  members 
nominated  In  equal  numbers  by  the  political 
parties  whose  candidates  received  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  vote  In  any  public  elec- 
tion covering  the  entire  district  within  the 
past  four  years.  Whenever  an  additional 
board  mcmberSu  necessary  to  achieve  an  odd 
number  of  boaltt  members,  the  District  Di- 
rector   BhaU    ap^^fit    one    member    to   the 
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Board. 


The  District  Board  shall: 

1.  Consult  with,  advise,  and  recommend 
methods  for  full  enrollment  and  fair  elec- 
tion procedures  to  the  District  Director. 

2.  Review  complaints  and  report  Its  find- 
ings to  the  District  Director  and  the  Na- 
tional Review  Board. 

Enrollment  Officials:  The  Staff  Director, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  District  Direc- 
tor, and  In  consultation  with  the  District 
Board  would  recruit  individuals  to  conduct 
the  actual  enrollment  of  cltlwns.  This  serv- 
ice would  be  voluntary  and  the  enrollment 
officers  would  not  be  financlaUy  compensated. 
The  enrollment  officials  would  be  drawn 
from  civic  groups,  poUUcal  party  workers,  or 
other  organizations  and  individuals  who 
nUght  want  to  volunteer  their  services.  Each 
district  should  recruit  not  fewer  than  one 
enrollment  officer  for  each  one  hundred  per- 
sons of  voting  age  In  the  district. 

In  performing  their  duties,  enrollment  offi- 
cers would  be  administered  oaths  of  office 
as  public  officials  and  subject  to  legal  penal- 
ties for  any  prospective  abuse  of  their  offlcee. 
Enrollment  officers  would  be  required  to 
attend  training  sessions  prior  to  participat- 
ing in  the  enrollment  of  voters. 

National  Review  Board:  A  National  Review 
Board  of  fifteen  members  would  be  appointed 
by  the  President  from  among  those  nomi- 
nated by  political  parties  and  independent 
non-partisan  citizen  organizations.  Nomina- 
tions from  the  political  parties  would  equally 
represent  all  political  parties  that  received 
5  per  cent  or  better  of  the  vote  in  the  previous 
Presidential  election.  Combined  with  the 
nominations  from  the  non-partisan  citizen 
groups,  the  Board  would  reflect  the  balance 
of  national  Interests. 

It  would  be  charged  with  overseeing  the 
activities  of  the  Commission.  The  Review 
Board  would : 

1  Consult  with,  advise,  and  recommend 
methods  for  Inclusive  enrollment  and  fair 
election  procedures  to  the  Director  of  the 
National  Election  Commission. 

2.  Review  complaints,  and 

3.  Recommend  to  the  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Election  Commission  the  Improvement 
of  practices  in  specific  districts  and  order 
the  replacement  of  individual  DUtrlct  Direc- 
tors where  the  integrity  of  the  democratic 
process  requires. 

APPXHUZX   n 

The  Enrollment  of  Voters 
The  quadrennial  enrollment  of  voters 
would  begin  on  the  first  Monday  In  October 
and  would  be  concluded  by  the  end  of  the 
third  week  in  October.  The  enrollment  drive 
would  be  short  and  Intensive.  It  la  intended 
to  coincide  with  the  mterest  and  enthusiasm 
generated  during  the  campaign  period.  En- 
rollment activities  would  complement  party 
and  candidate  efforts  and  should  help  to 
stimulate  Interest  in  the  election  and  a 
higher  turnout  on  election  day. 

Enrollment  officials  would  be  required  to 
make  a  minimum  of  two  personal  calls  at 
every  place  of  residence  In  the  district,  If  all 
voting  age  residents  were  not  contacted  on 
the  first  visit.  If  the  personal  vlsiu  laU  to 
reach  every  voting  age  resident,  the  enroll- 
ment official  would  be  required  to  leave  no- 
tification of  the  times  and  places  where  the 
Individual  would  be  able  to  enroll. 

The  enrollment  officials  woiild  be  required 
to  compare  their  enrollment  lists  with  all 
other  avaUable  voting  lists  compiled  by  state 
or  local  governmental  agencies  to  Insure 
that  no  eligible  voter  had  been  omitted  from 
the  enrollment. 

IX  the  proper  state  and/or  local  authorities 
requested  It.  enroUment  officials  would  enroll 
voters  tor  state  and/  or  local  elections  at  the 
same  time  they  were  enrolling  them  for  the 
Presidential  election. 
Also,  If  the  Stat*  or  local  authorities  re- 
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quested  it.  the  federal  enrollment  Hats  would 
be  made  available  to  the  proper  state  or  local 
agencies  to  update  their  enrollment  records 
or  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  voting  a^e 
population. 

Any  enrollment  list  not  turned  over  to 
state  or  local  authorities  for  the  purposes 
specified  would  be  destroyed  within  one 
month  of  the  official  certification  of  the 
election  results.  No  registry  of  citizens  would 
be  maintained  at  the  national  or  district 
level. 

When  an  individual  was  enrolled  as  a  voter 
be  would  receive  a  card  certifying  his  en- 
rollment. The  card  would  bear  the  individ- 
ual's name,  his  address  and  his  signature.  In 
addition  to  the  signature  of  the  enrolling 
official.  The  same  Information  would  appear 
on  the  list  complied  by  the  enrollment  offi- 
cial and  would  be  available  at  the  polls  on 
election  day. 

The  Individual  would  present  his  vcter 
card  to  the  election  officials  at  the  polls  on 
election  day.  The  card  would  be  validated  by 
the  election  officials.  The  voter  would  also 
sign  the  enrollment  registry  beside  the  slgna- 
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ture  obtained  at  the  time  of  his  enroUment. 
These  procediures  would  safeguard  the  integ- 
rity of  the  election. 

The  enrollment  as  described  would  qualify 
an  Individual  to  vote  for  the  President  and 
the  Vice  President.  If  an  Individual  has  reg- 
istered under  state  law  prior  to  federal  en- 
rollment, he  need  not  enroll  to  vote  for 
President. 

Any  individual  who  was  eligible  to  vote  yet 
whose  name  did  not  appear  on  the  enroU- 
ment lists  would  have  two  options  after  the 
regular  enrollment  period  bad  ended: 

1.  He  could  contact  the  District  Director 
or  other  designated  officials  who  would  have 
the  power  to  determine  the  mdivlduaJ's  eligi- 
bility and  add  his  name  to  the  enroUment 
list,  or 

2.  He  could  appear  at  the  polls  on  election 
day,  sign  an  affidavit  that  he  was  eUglble  to 
enroll  and  cast  a  special  ballot  for  the  Presi- 
dent. The  ballot  woiUd  be  sealed  and  then 
placed  In  an  envelope  with  the  affidavit  sup- 
porting enroUment.  It  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  District  Director  to  determine  the  voter's 
ellglblUty.  If  found  eligible,  the  baUot  would 
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then  be  counted  along  with  aU  others  cast 
In  this  manner  and  the  results  added  to  the 
election  tally. 

An  Individual  who  loses  his  enroUment 
card  could  stui  vote  His  ballot  would  be  held 
separately,  under  procedures  described  above. 
untU  his  eUgiblUty  was  determined  by  the 
local  election  officials  from  the  Information 
in  the  affidavit. 

An  Individual  absent  from  his  home  dis- 
trict, but  otherwise  eUglble  to  vote  In  the 
election,  could  vote  lor  the  President  at  an- 
other polUng  place.  To  do  so,  he  would  have 
to  provide  the  local  elecUon  officials  with 
proper  identification— name,  address,  signa- 
ture, plus  personal  Identification  slmUar  to 
that  for  cashing  a  check.  The  burden  of  proof 
in  this  case  would  be  placed  on  the  Individ- 
ual. Special  ballots  could  be  provided  for 
these  contingencies.  These  ballots  would  be 
air  mailed,  special  deUvery — franking  privi- 
leges would  be  provided — to  the  individual's 
home  District  Director.  He  would  determine 
the  eligibility  of  the  voter  and  then  count 
bis  sealed  ballot  along  with  the  otbera  re- 
ceived In  this  manner. 
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566  63.1 
86  2  9S.5 

58.4  69.9 
75.7  81.8 

83.0  59.2 

29.1  25.2 

70.7  78.0 
64,0  708 
79.4  88.3 

79.4 

(a4  67.5 

75.3  71.0 

67.3  63.1 

30.3  93  6 

76.8  84.9 
47.7  517 


71.4 
83.9 
85.9 
84.8 

712 
66.2 
91.5 
58.3 
7S.0 
56.2 
18.0 
85.4 
56.6 
61.4 
84.5 
57.9 
59.6 
64.9 
91.3 
77.5 
51.1 


.718    78.1    71.3    81.8    79.4    77.5    79.3    74.7    79.3      nt 


PHESIOENTIAL  TURNOUT  BY  STATE.  19O4J0 


1904    1908    1912    1916    1920    1924    1928    1932    1936      1940 


AlabaiM... 

Arizona 

Arliansat.. 
CalHornii.. 
Cotando.. 


Dctowart.. 

Flontla 

Georeia... 

{iloho 

lllinoia 

tmliana... 

Iowa 

Kansai — 


74  7 

71  5 

726 

74  1 

20,6 

13.5 

19.1 

17.5 

r, 

48  7 

468 

44.4 

47  9 

551 

11  8 

40  7 

40  0 

20,9 

15  3 

21.4 

22.1 

61  7 

R)  2 

46  9 

5*0 

47.2 

508 

59  0 

64.0 

71  0 

65  4 

59,1 

60,5 

.58.0 

67.5 

68.4 

75.3 

m  5 

76  1 

71  5 

718 

S»,7 

57  9 

72.6 

70.8 

82  0 

86  2 

84  1 

m  1 

75.1 

68.1 

75.3 

76.3 

74  4 

76  2 

74  7 

11  8 

101 

170 

3.10 

30.5 

21  8 

27  0 

18  9 

}n  7 

115 

11.5 

15.7 

16.5 

65  1 

65.8 

59  8 

67  4 

61  J 

65? 

660 

80  5 

81  6 

74  7 

668 

60.5 

(4.1 

73.4 

74.6 

89  7 

89  9 

77  8 

81,9 

71  n 

717 

74.9 

79  7 

77  6 

74  7 

75  n 

64  5 

68  4 

689 

69.1 

78.1 

82.5 

76.3 

65.8 

58.0 

64.1 

65.9 

71.1 

18.8 

52.0 
17.3 
66.0 
75.5 
74.6 
79.8 
31.3 
17.7 
71.8 
81.6 
78.7 
73.6 
76.6 


1904    1906    1912    1916    1920    1924    1928    1932    1936 


KrHocky 77.7  84.0  74.6 

Uwisiaoa 15.6  198  19.3 

Mlino 49.5  53.2  63.4 

Macylaoil 6S.6  70  9  64.8 

•lassachusam «'.6  65.1  63.4 

Michipfl 78.9  75.9  69.8 

JDinoeota 64.3  66.1  61.2 

Hissiasippi...- 15.6  IS.5  15.1 

MosootI    74.9  79.7  74,9 

Momtn  .     ....  65.8  61.9  63.3 

Ntb°2.     :  ; 711  77.8  77.1 

USada      ..:.... S9.2  921  68.1 

n<»  HanpiliiTa 8L6  818  78.2 

NewJanty 83.6  82  4  69.1 


■7  8 

71  8 

61,0 

21  6 

14  1 

17  4 

65.1 

469 

44  9 

68  I 

52  3 

41,0 

62,8 

51  1 

56.6 

77  9 

55  1 

5.1.7 

65,0 

59.5 

62  0 

20  0 

9  4 

12  0 

81  5 

67  6 

61  1 

68  II 

61  4 

59  2 

84  5 

55  7 

61  8 

73,6 

61  0 

%  1 

77  3 

67  5 

67  4 

717 

S9.I 

(0  7 

67.7  (7.4 

20.1  2X4 

60.2  66.3 

56.8  51.2 

74.0  69.5 

56.3  62.0 
68  5  66^2 
15.2  13.8 

69.1  70  9 
65  3  713 
7L5  72.1 
63.0  712 
77.8  77.5 
75.6  72.0 


599 

99  S 

77  1 

794 

64  4 

65.0 

58  1 

57,1 

759 

71  7 

62  1 

((,( 

(9  7 

77  3 

14  4 

14  7 

77  1 

74.4 

70  8 

77  t 

7Sfc 

75  4 

m  1 

75.7 

77  8 

7t  « 

75.0 

71.1 

41224 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PRESIDENTIAL  TURNOUT  BY  STATE.  HM-IO-C<inlinu»l 


December  11,  1970 


December  11,  1970 


1M<    U12    1916    U20    U2«    152»    ^i-    l'^'     "*" 


SUM 


1904    1908    1912    1916    1920    1924    1929    1932    1936     1940 


NnHMio - --■■ 

HnVoit •I-; 

Nonli  CJniiina 46.1 

Norrti  DakoU - 61.* 

OMo  "■' 

OMalwaa. ■.-;- 

Om»i> •'■» 

PMAsyUanij «-l 

HlKKHIllwd 63.4 

Soath  Caraliiu 1«' 

South  Oikots 23.0 


59.6 

79.7  22.1 

5i0  46.1 

73.2  60.8 


75.7  I  Tem- 

42.7      umi 

78.4  '  Vcrmanl.. 


77  8  62.3  618  61.3  69.7  68.7      66.6  i  Twimw.. 

716  S6.4  S6.3  68.3  66.1  72.6 

49.8  44.6  35.9  43.1  44.0  47.4 

77  7  67.4  63.8  72.4  74.5  78.0 

87.5    74.9    76.5  62.6  57.8  66.9  65  5  71.3 

715    57  4    60  4  48  6  47.4  50.5  M.4  56.4 

473    Slil    55.2  S3  55.3  57  7  6a  7  62.5 

718    64  4    63.4  42.8  45.8  62.7  53.1  72.5 

l\,    K.7    B.8  57.9  66.3  68  9  71.7  8.0 

70  G    14  6    17  5  8.6  6.4  8.5  12.3  12.5      -- 

»!  61.9  m;9  4:6  59.4  72.0  76.5  77.5  79.5 


75.4  ' 

60l5 

67.1 

67.6 

75.6 

10.1 


Wastiifl81w>-' 
Wait  VnfMl 
WisoHUia. 


...  47.7 
...  29.6 
...  78.4 
...  50.7 
.  60.9 
.  89.2 
.  72.0 


Wyomlnl-V.".'"'.-'. 5a  8 


48.1  45.1  46.6 

33.6  308  35.0 
73.0  66.4  79.5 
48.9  56.8  58. 2 
59.0  50.8  54.7 
86.9  81.9  83.6 

68.7  68.7  70.7 

49.2  5a3  54.9 


35.4 
21.7 
69.6 
45.3 
52.4 
71.7 
52.3 
52.3 


23.3  25.7 

25.8  24.8 

69.7  73.4 

51.3  66.8 

51.2  56.6 

75.2  76  4 

57.3  65.9 
71.0  68.7 


26.5  30.0 
27.2  24.8 

80. 0  77  9 

66.6  68  S 
64.2  66.6 
81.9  84.9 

65.1  68.9 
74.9  74.0 


30.6 
30.1 
83.1 
22.1 
7a6 
83.0 
72.4 
74.8 


ToULUniltll  sum...  65.2    65.4    58.8    61.6    49.2 


48.9    56.9    56.9    61.0     6^S 


1944       1948       1952        1956        1960       1964 


PRtSIOEHTIAL  TU8N0UT  BY  STATE    1944.68 
I         SUM 


1944       1948       1952       1956       1960       1964 


15.0 


42.2 
19.3 
65.1 
67.9 
73.9 
66.9 
J3.5 
17.6 


Alabsnu 

AUltu. 

Atugn* — " 

Arkansas. ........ 

Ciiitofiwa 

Color  )43 — .-■ 

Connadxtlt — ... 

Delawata.. — ...... 

FloriOa 

Gaorya 

Hawaii --■-- 

lilalM fil 

Irbliana    ...............  '1.' 

\aiSZSS.'....".. 64  3 

Kansas ^-^ 

lUMuoi 51' 

Louiiuna "'i 

Malm ^,i 

Maryland «.' 

MiSsaiAusotts 71-9 

Michi!!" "■' 

Minii«MM ff-^ 

Miiaissipoi JiS 

M'saoirn g.2 

"oou-ui g» 

NH>ra*a 67.9 


12.6       24.2       27.6 


47.8 
38.0 
64.0 
69.2 
75.8 
72.7 
43.6 
29.6 

■"75."2' 
72.4 
73.7 
74.0 
67.4 
S8.6 
36.0 
61.8 
54.6 
72.0 
71.1 
68.7 
21.0 
68.8 
71.6 
67.6 


45^4 

\19 

21.9 

36  9 

63.2 

69.4 

645 

76  2 

71.2 

809 

68.5 

78.4 

34.1 

47.6 

21.4 

31.9 

■63.i" 

78  2 

70.3 

76.0 

67.2 

75.7 

62.4 

75.8 

65  0 

71.7 

49.6 

58.9 

77  5 

40  2 

49.0 

63,1 

41.7 

57.5 

71  5 

75.0 

55.6 

68.5 

65.7 

72.6 

16.0 

23  8 

61  0 

71.8 

62.3 

71.8 

58.2 

71.9 

31.2 
49.1 
53.8 
41.1 

67.9 
71.4 
76.8 
73.6 
510 
31.2 
53.0 
80.7 
75.7 
76.9 
76.5 
70.3 
60.5 
41.8 
72.6 
57.2 
73.8 
72.4 
77.0 
25.5 
71.8 
61.4 
71.4 


36.0 
48.7 
54.7 
49.9 
64.7 
68.0 
71.8 
71.1 
52.7 
44.9 
52.5 
75.8 
74.0 
74.0 
72.3 
64.8 
52.9 
47.3 
65.6 
56.0 
71.3 
68.9 
76.8 
32.9 
67.4 
69.8 
66.6 


51.  S 
S6.4 
43.6 
52.5 
61.0 
70.2 
68.5 
71.7 
58.2 
41.6 
62.7 
72.8 
69.3 
71.5 
71.5 
63.5 
46.8 
55.6 
67.5 
57.7 
67.8 
64.9 
71.8 
51.6 
63.1 
65.0 
59.9 


Ntvada. 


ITO-- 

I  NowJaisoy 

flawMciica 

NtwYoili 

i  NoilliCaralina... 
I  North Dakou.... 

1  Ohio 

'  Oklahoma 

1  OiefOfl 


Rlioila  IslaiKl 

Soiilli  CaioIlM 

South  OakoU 

Ttnnessoo 

Taus 

UUh 

Vormoal 

Vifllnia 

WashioiloB. 

WaitWralnla 

WlicoMin 

Wyomini 

I  Ditlriclol  Columbia.. 


64.8 
73.5 
69.1 
48.8 

70.9 
38.0 
61.5 
66.9 
52.8 
58.4 
59  8 
65.0 
9.8 
59.3 
28.2 
28.2 
75.0 
56.9 
22.3 
67.0 
65.5 
65.7 
63.3 


64.0 
713 
63.0 
53.4 
65.0 
35.4 
61.6 
58.4 
52.5 
56.5 
56.0 
66.0 
12.8 
63.3 
28.7 
26.0 
76.0 
54.5 
21.6 
63.2 
65.8 
59.8 
59.6 


69.7 
79.2 
72.3 
60.5 
71.2 
51.3 
75.5 
69.7 
68.6 
69.6 
6C.5 
79.8 
29.1 
71.4 
44.7 
43.5 
82.9 
66.8 
29.9 
71.2 
76.3 
72.5 
72.5 


65.9 
74.4 
68.9 
56.8 
67.9 
47.4 
71.3 
66.4 
61.4 
71.1 
65.5 
73.2 
24.7 
74.7 
45.9 
37.9 
77.2 
66.5 
31.8 
714 
74.6 
67.8 
67.4 


61.2 
79.4 
71.8 
62.1 
67.0 
53.5 
78.5 
71.3 
63.8 
72.3 
70.5 
75.1 
30.5 
713 
50.3 
41.8 
80.1 
72.5 
33.3 
72.3 
77.2 
714 
74.0 


55.5 
72.3 
68.6 
63.9 
63.2 
51.8 
72.2 
66.6 
62.5 
69.6 
68.1 
68.7 
38.0 
72.6 
51.1 
44.4 
76.9 

6ro 

41.0 
71.5 
75.2 
718 
73.2 
40.2 


ToUl  Uolled  SUtes S5.9       510 


613       60.6       64.0       61.8 


54.2 
70.9 
65.1 
63.3 
57.3 
i4.7 
65.S 
63.6 
(2.9 
64.4 
63.2 
68.2 
48.0 
718 
53.0 
51.6 
76.9 
65.5 
Sll 
65.0 
710 
68.0 
69.3 
315 

(16 


I  EiEuras  not  avaiUble. 


Sourca:  Coropilad  by  Ptolassor 
ton  UnivefSity,  St  Louis,  Mo. 


Waltor  Daan  Burnham.  Deparlmant  ol  Political  Science.  Washlnt- 


APPENDIX  IV.-TU«^^Ollr  IN  US.  SENTATE  ELECTIONS.  1946.<8 


AiatMina 

Alaska 

Aruona 

Arkansas 

CalifOfnia — 

Colon  Jo 

Omnacfcut.. 

Dataware 

Flonda 

Gaorra 

HaMli 

Idem 


KaMacki...- 

Louisuoa — 

Marna..- „. 

Maryland 

Massachusatts  ... 

Michigan 

Minnasota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Maiiuna 

Natoraska 

Na<ada 

New  Kampshift.. 

Newlersay 

New  Meico 

hew  Ytifk .. 

North  Carolina... 

Nofth  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Ofafon 

Pannsyhranla 

Rhode  Island 

Seam  Carolina.. 
South  Oakott... 
Tennassaa — .. 

Tasas 

UM „ 

Varaont 

Wjinia 

Washmilon 

West  VirfUiia... 

Wiscsnvn _ 

Wyotninf 


1948 


1958 


1960 


1862 


1964 


1966 


19(8 


3L7  . 
■■«7". 


8- 

"iii'.. 
"'iiT 

8« 
»7  .. 
Sit 

419 
47.2 

^.. 

(4.0 

4Si( 

55.1.. 

""iii" 
4i.l 

51.7  . 


«(.( . 

53.1 


55.4. 
32.2  . 

52.2 
41.1  . 

«.5 


0). 

iii" 
■jii". 
"m 

"ii'.i" 

dO 

"Hi' 

55.4 

49.1 


(4.0  . 
O 

"ay. 

55.7 

"(i.i' 

57.0  . 
(3.5. 


"(is 

.2?2. 

8: 

"W- 

"Hi'. 
'UCi'. 


■■43.'9  " 


51.1 
53.3  . 
62.0 


757  . 
77.6 
1)  ... 


56.0 


8      8 


57.7  . 
(17  . 
62.9 
516  - 

41.8  . 
35.4 


1(8 
48.3 

■  66'6' 
57.6 
517  . 


52.7 

^l 
51.2 
45.7  . 
X.l  . 
50.7 
55.4 
0). 


67.8 
37.5 


47.7 

■'sii' 


61) 
66.8  ... 
714 

"ii.'i". 
710  .. 

72.0 


510 

"'ii's' 

56.1  .. 
713 
612 
711 
(■> 
713  . 
72.5 
67.1 
715 

"ml  ' 

(3.8 
6(.(  . 


(4.2  . 


WLa 

7.1 
(17  . 

^: 

77.7 
7L3  . 
72.3 


51.3 

717  . 

49.1 

(4.5  . 

46.9 

54.4  . 

.,"J 

0). 

Si.5 

57.5.. 

49.2  .. 

515.. 

(')  - 

612  .. 

419 

57.4 

(4.3 

414 

71.0  . 

516  . 

49.1  . 

(4.5 

0) 

«"i 

459 

(1.8 

419 

62.9 

54.4 

6>.l 

(2.2  . 
«. 

(14 


511 

"aiV. 


75.3 
(9.( 

712 
(5.4 


.  ...  0)  2L5 

Jit '^.^  ^ siT.. 

5iT .".      ^l 61T.. 

71.(  57.2 

(12 63.3         71.1.. 

57  4  719 717 

m       .....         283  45.2. 

*  C)  31  '  

151.0  59.1  52.9 

715  87.7  

': 74.9  59.5 

(2.4    (4.8  717  . 

..r...         74.2  48.8 

67.6  414  

58  0  417  

(1)  211  

■512  72.* 811 

413    317  54.3  . 

!17          74.9          (4.7  71.2 

418  71.4 66-5 

57.0  717 715 

44*2  7l'? 419'  65.| 

57.5  71.5 70.9 

417  (9.9 64.8 

552 ...         516  54.7  . 

714  59.5 . 

51.5  69.8 g.7 

49.1  (1.2 P! 

511  .  ...         51.8  (3.5 

0)  31.5 

540 .-..  64.3  71.9 

H.4         515  (4.4 

(1.8  48.1  (1.6 

69.4  57.5 

518  ...  (I.(  67.» 

0.6"      75.0 718 

<i)  250 

;:::;...     71*     (3.9 ^..^. 

8             8 15:8'  *4.2 

di  ........         1.1  712 

Ml    52.3  712 

219          27.J 318 

54.1  54.8  (9.4 

SS.t          713  71.5 

ill  ...         52.8  714 

82.7  74.5          59.4  74.2 


415  44.4 

44.8 

516 

0)  513 

59.7 

558  (15 

66.1 

513 

52.7 

0)  O 

52.0 .„.. 

(5.1  71.1 

59.4  (7.4 

(1.4 

52.4  (9.3 

51.8  59.( 

37.0  45.7 

55?? ." 

54.3 

60.9 

51.1  

(2.2 

31.5 

«L2 

(5.1 

51( 

54.1 

(7.7 

49.7 

.."•.•. iii 

..'1-.'.     £! 

do 

42.9  51.3 

58.2  (5.( 
(3.7 

59.0 

31.1  44.9 

59.3  72.5 

310 

24.6 

755 

O 

212 

(7.3 

414 

(7.0 

do 


Soorca:  COPE  Research  Dapaxtmant,  Washlnfton.  D.C- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

APPENDIX  VI.— TURNOUT  IN  GUBERNATORIAL  ELECTIONS,  1946-68 
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AlalMma — 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California  ..... 

Colorado . 

Coooacticjl ....... 

Delaware 

Flotida 

GaoTsia 

Haertii 

idaha 

Illinois 

lAdiaiu 

Iowa 

Kansas 

KantiKky 

Louisiana 

Maine — 

Maryland- 

Maisachusatts 

Michisan » 

MinnesoU. 

Mississippi. . ...... 

Missouri 

Montana ........... 

Nabraske 

Nevada 

New  Hampshira 

Nowlersey 

NawMaUo 

New  York 

North  Carotina — . 

North  Dakou 

Ohio.      

Oklahoma 

Orecon 

Pannsyliraflia.... 

Rhode  IsUnd 

Sooth  Carolina 

Soath  Dakota 


4(.3 


52:( 


713  . 

410 


47.  ( 
410 


0) 


(16 
(3.( 
71.(  . 


51{ 

514  (97 

614  75.7 

77.6  . 


0). 


513  . 
56.6 
(3.1  . 


(0.1  . 
513  . 
(1(  . 


O 


37.5 
47.1 


(10. 
(3.8  . 
57.6 
51.7 


31.9 
35.0  . 
52.8 
42.1 

47.4 


45.5 
55.3  . 
416 

"417  " 
518  . 

4« 

36.5  . 
34.3  . 
415  . 
515 


65.0 
510 
63.5 

■59.7" 
69.8  . 

552 

(i.o" 

■  64.4  " 


510 
49  8 

315 

■417' 
42.2  - 
59.6 

45  7 
617 


74.0  . 
716  . 
72.9 
67.0 
(■) 


45.6 

'  73.'2' 
67.2 
74.7 


51.5 
415 
45  8 

"ii'i" 
44  2  - 

57.9 

50.2 
59.8 


(2.1 

511 


(1.1 
"(12' 


54.9 
Sll 

54.2 

"  47:9  ■ 
50.9  . 

MiT' 
54.2 

46.6  . 
49  7 
511  - 
55.2 

72:7' 


714  .... 
72.9  .... 
67.5 

511  .... 
75.7 

(ii' 


72.6 
67.4 


49.0 
49.3 

■'B.y 
47.5 
44.5 

54.2 
510 
(2.4 

"■(16 


718.. 

71.(.. 

72.8 

(7.( 

54.2 

"Hi"- 

■756' 
614 
71.9 

■«.■(■'■.■ 
7M  .. 
64.8 

"Hi' 

Slf  .. 

(l.( 


49.7 
513 

412  . 

"■49.'5" 

419  . 
59.8 

49  7 
57.5 


74.2 
715 
74.1 
712 


saz .. 

U.2 

3L7 

53.9 
52.9 

57.5 

63.4 

715  . 

47.4 

510 

6tS  .. 

712  . 

71  ( 

47.2  .. 

71.3 
(4.0 

42.8. 
44.8  . 

42.( 
49.7 
57.7  . 
511  . 
57.1  . 


51.1 
S2.I 


41.2  . 
34.8  . 
52.0. 
(5.1  . 


612 

69.2 
619 
(2.9 


47.2 
55.5  - 
57.3 

Vi's' 

54.9  . 


74.8 
72.1 
77.4 

'ii.'i'. 

72.3  . 
69.9 


51(  . 

42.0  . 
651 
610 

62.1  . 


Taias... 

Utah 

Vermont.. 

Vkiinia.. 


WaihinstOfl 

WestVirKiRia.. 
Wisconsin.... 
Wyoming 


50.0 
49.4 


74.3 

712  - 

51.2 

319 

99.9 

511  .. 

(19 

616  .- 

58.9 

"so.s' 

54.2  .. 

712 
71.7 

51.8 
(1.9 


"V," 

•sis- 

57.7 .. 
39.1  -- 
55.4 .. 

518  .. 

(4.0 

•fti  ■ 
■itj- 

..^.... 

(t.0 

71* 

7i;7' 

H.8. 

69.0 

75.3 
"""715" 

■79.2'. 
71.8 

711  . 

71.3 

119 

■"54.'4" 

514 
61.8  . 

71.4 
713 
72.8 

517 
515  . 
61.0 
512  . 
414 
517  . 

"sit" 

52.5  . 
412  . 

57.5  . 

61.6  . 
(11 

"'iC't' 


72.0 
67.7 


65.7 
7L1 
615 

72.'i' 

"ii'i' 
"sLo 

73.0 


412 
714 
712 


511 

59.3  . 


71.5 
14.1 
71.3 


54.9 

511 

43.7  . 
W.I 

513 — 

44.2 

62.1  

51.5 

134 

<34.7 

12.2 

(17 

Sll 

S2.5 

57.4  (7.3 

52.7 

512  59.7 

54.0 

52.9 

(7.8 

«7.i 

45.5 

510 

511 

115  (14 

9U4 

59.6  7L7 

217  

215  4(.0 

759 

57.7  (5  5 

•211 

(19 

(19 

41(            (14 
(5.0  ._ 


I  Not  ayailablo. 

•  1959. 

a  Incamplete. 


•  1K7. 

•  IWl 

Sourca:  COPt  Research  Department,  Waahington,  D.C 
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TURNOUT  IN  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-aECTIONS, 

192(y^ 
IVote  as  a  pereeflUie  ol  the  civilian  popubtion  ol  vabog  age) 

'"'1920 «.. 

1922. , . 32.4 

IM4:"....n 410 

1121...  - 30.1 

lat    ;-  -  •  ■        u.2 

mo. ; : 34.1 

1132 512 

1134:.: 41.8 

•m     54.0 

iiS"".:;;;:.:.:.:.: 44.5 

Su.:: 53  0 

1141. 37.6 

IMl 48.6 

83:::..:..:.: as 

1952. SIJ 

1954 S-l 

1951. ill 

IM. UJ 

im 51.4 

HS:::::".:;;:::;;;.:.— 419 

IIH  57.8 

mt «6 

19(8 54.8 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  ol  the  Census,  SUtiatical  Abstract  of 
the  United  States:  19(2,  83d  edition.  Washington,  D.C.  19(2; 
(^gressional  Quarterly.  Washington,  D.C. 

APPENDIXVII.-TURNOUTINSELECIEDLOCAIANDSPECIAL 
DISTRICT  ELECTIONS.  1969 


City 


Type  ol  election  i 


Percentage 
of  turnout 
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Charlotte.  N.c 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus.  Ohio 

Danes,  Tea 

Dayton,  Oltia 

Das  Meinas,  Iowa 

Detroit  Mich 

EIPaso.Tex 

fort  Worth  Tea 

Hartford,  CiMifl 

Houston,  Tea 

Los  AneeleL  Calif 

Louisvitie,  l(y 

Miami,  Fla  

Minneepolis,  Minn 

New  Haven,  Conn 


New  York,  N.Y 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.. 

OinlM,  Nahr 

PMaMpbia,  Pa 

Phoaoix,  Ariz 

PitMorgli,  Pa 

RichRKKid,  n . 

Dacheeler.  N.V 

San  AnIoniA  Tea 

San  Diego,  Calif 

Seattle,  Wash. 

SI  Lou's  Mo 

St  Paterabarg,na-.- 
Syracuse,  N.Y 


-  1,2 

'.  2;i'9,Yo,Ti.:;::;;:;;.' 

.  1,2 

.  1,112 

'.  i;2,T3Vi'4V.'."";;;;i!" 

.  1,3.5,15 

.  1,2 

:  \.ia""^^l\^^V.l 

.  1,2,1111( 

;  1:2;::::"::"::"""; 

.  1.514,1117.1119.20.. 
.  1.11114,15,21,22,23, 
24,25. 

;  12!;::;:::;;;;";;;;!; 

.  1,112127.21 

.  1,2 

.  1,2 

-  11,14,21.29 

.  2.( 

.  1.2.30 

.  1.5,16 

- 1.2 

- 1.2.6 


25.5 
37.7 
512 
512 
9.1 
27.1 
312 
58.6 
17.7 
14.7 
39.8 
214 
48.8 
26.8 
11.1 
48.5 
45.1 

45.2 

4.4 

354 
417 
214 
519 
32.9 
47.1 
HI 
26.  ( 
51.2 
27.9 
119 
47.9 


1920.... 
1924.... 
1928.... 
1932.... 
1936... 
1940.... 
19U.... 
1948.... 
1952... 
1956.... 
I960.... 
1964... 
1968... 


TURNOUT    IN    SELECTED    DEMOCRATIC 
NATIONS.  1920-68 

UNITED  STATES 


49.2 
48.9 

519 
519 
61.0 
(2.5 
55.9 
53.0 
(16 
(16 
(4.0 
(1.8 
(!( 


Glut  BRITAIN 


City 


Type  of 


Parceatege 
at  turnout 


Akran.ONa 2,3 39.9 

AUaau.Ga I.4,5,(,7 314 

Auslin,Taa. 2 27.8 

Baisa,ldaho 1,2 416 

easlan.MKa 2.8 33.0 

BullaKi.N.Y 1 --  55.7 

Birmingham,  Ab 2*" 6.8 


i  Kay:  1.  mayoral;  2,  dly  council:  1  municipal  iudfa;  4,  pveol- 
dent  board  of  aldaimen:  5.  board  of  aldermen ;  6.  board  of  aduca. 
tion-  7.  city  executive  committee;  8,  school  committee;  9,  dty 
auditor;  10,  dty  attorney:  11,  cterk  ol  courts;  12.  city  commis. 
aioners;  11  city  clerk;  U.  city  treasurer;  15.  tax  collactor;  16. 
tAt  controller;  17.  park  commissioners;  18.  library  board 
directors;  19  school  directors.  20.  board  ol  estimaM  and  Uxa- 
tlon;  21.  city  sheriff;  22.  town  clerk;  21  registrar  of  viMI  sUUs- 
tiC3  24.  selectman;  25.  consuble:  26,  district  attorney;  27. 
OHfistrates;  28,  inspectors  of  elections:  29.  oommia3io.ier  of 
revenue:  30.  oorporetion  caundl. 

Sourca:  Rend  McNally.  Commerciai  Atlas  1  Markelina  Guide. 
Washington.  D.C.  1969:  Congressional  Quarterly.  Washington. 
O-C;  local  election  officials. 


1922.... 
1923.... 
1924.... 
1929.... 
1931.... 
1935.... 
1945.... 
1950... 
1951... 
1»6.... 
1959.... 
1964.... 
1966.... 


71.3 
718 
716 
711 
713 
7L2 
72.7 
>4.0 
(2.5 
717 
718 
77.1 
75.9 


1921.. 
1925.. 
192(.. 


70.2 
617 
71 


41226 

APPEXOIX    VIM.  -tURNOUT    IN    StlECTSD    OCMOCRATIC 
NATIO'tS.  IJM-M-COfllinued 


WB 

ins 

IM 

1W5 

1M9 

1953 

195; 

195» , 

!9K - 

136J 

19B 

1961 


76.1 
K.2 
70.9 
K.i 
7<.i 
67.9 
7S.0 
».< 


o(  PMilicil  So«flc«,  WashiBfton  UmvMSty.  SL  Iwls.  Mo. 

TUHHOUI   l«  THt   MOST   RECENT   tlECTIONS   IN    OTHtB 
StLtatD  DEMOCRACIES 


CoMby 


0«fini»1t 

FinJjrtd,... 

GcrrMffv... 
Irtllnd. 


cllni 

TwiKtil 

I9(a 

l»  3 

1966 

U.9 

1968 

SCO 

19(9 

■6.1 

1965 

75.1 

1966 

96.6 

1969 

82.5 

1961 

■9.3 

Source:  C«mpi)«d  bj  Ridurd  M.  Scammon,  GovtrnncoUl 
Main  Instthrt*.  Wuhmcton.  D.C. 

APFCifTOX  IX— 3.  4238,  H.H.  18979 

A  biU  designating  t^tataln  election  days  as 

lee&l   lipUdayB 

Be  it  enacted  bjf  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  mc- 
Uon  6103  (a)  of  title  5.  United  States  Code. 
as  It  wlU  exist  on  and  after  January  1.  1B71. 
pursuant  to  the  first  section  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  provide  for  uniform  annual 
obeerrances  of  certain  legal  public  holidays 
on  Mondays,  and  for  other  purpoBes".  ap- 
proved June  28.  1988  (63  Stat.  250;  Pub.  L. 
90-363).  15  amended  by  Inserting  between — 

"Veterans  Day,  the  fourth  Monday  in  Octo- 
ber." and 

ThanltsglTlng  Day.  the  fourth  Thursday 
in  November."  the  following  new  Item: 

"Election  Day.  the  ftrst  Tuesday  after  the 
Orat  Monday  In  November  In  1972.  and  in 
erery    fotirth   year   thereafter." 

Atpckdix  X — 8.  4238.  HJl.  19010 
A  bUl  amending  title  13  of  the  United  States 
Code  by  authorlzlnR  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce through  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
undertake    a    quadrennial    enrollment    of 
those  persons  to  vote  In  elections  of  the 
President  and  vice  President  that  meet  the 
qualifications  of  the  various  States  other 
than  residency-  This  Act  Is  to  be  known 
as  the  Unlvereal  EnpoUment  Act  of  1970 
Be  it   enacted   hy  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled.  That   this 
Act  may  be  clied  as  the  Universal  Enroll- 
ment Act  of  1970. 


NATTOKAL   DISECTOR   Of   KNROtXMKNT 

See.  3.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Ceosua  shall  serve  as  the  National  Dlraotor 
of  Enrollment. 

(b>  The  National  Director  ol  Enrollmant 
may  appolnc  additional  staff  personnel  aa 
deemed  advisable  and  develop  the  prooe- 
dure«  deemed  necessary  to  enroll  quadren- 
nially all  citizens  to  vote  for  President  and 
Vloe  Pre&ldenc  who  meet  the  qualifications 
of  the  various  states  except  residency. 
Dtmsa  OF  Tua  national  DBXcroa  or 

KMBOLLMKWT 

Sec.  3.  The  National  Director  of  BnroU- 
ment  shall — 

(a)  establish  and  supervise  a  Federal  sys- 
tem for  the  enrollment  of  all  persona  who 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

meet  the  quollficatlons  for  enroUment  In  the 
State  In  which  they  reside,  except  that  there 
shall  be  no  residency  requirement  for  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  Prei^idenl: 

(b>  assist  and  encourage  all  qualified  per- 
sons to  enroll  to  vote  in  Federal  elections; 

(c)  conduct  a  continuing  study  of  Federal, 
State,  and  local  election  practices  and  pn>- 
ceduree; 

(d)  provide  advisory,  educational,  and  in- 
formational services  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities regarding  elections. 

(e)  enootirage  and  foster,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible.  State  and  local  efforts  to 
achieve  full  voter  participation  in  elections: 

if)  collect  the  results  of  all  Federal  elec- 
tions held  in  the  United  States,  analyze  such 
results  In  a  manner  to  enable  the  voters  to 
better  understand  such  results,  and  provide 
for  the  publication  of  such  results  and 
analyses; 

(g)  compile  and  maintain  the  laws  and 
procedures  In  effect  for  each  election  Juris- 
diction m  the  United  States  and  mftke  such 
Information  available  upon  request  to  any 
Interested  person; 

th>  provide  asslstiince  upon  the  request 
of  local  conununltles  to  assist  such  com- 
munities In  solving  their  election  problemB. 

KNEOLUUEHT  OF  TOTXS9 

8kc.  4  (a)  The  program  to  enroll  all  un- 
enrolled  persons  In  any  State  who  have  the 
qualifications  for  enrollment  in  such  State 
shall  be  carried  out  during  a  three  week  pe- 
riod immediately  preceedlng  the  week  In 
which  the  Presidential  elecUon  Is  to  be  held 
In  such  SUte. 

(b>  During  the  enroUment  period  referred 
to  In  subsection  {a),  national  enrollment  of- 
ficials acting  under  the  supervision  of  the 
National  Director  of  Enrollment  ahali  con- 
duct an  Intensive  drive  to  enroll  all  persons 
who  meet  the  quallfic.it Ions  for  enrolling  sa 
voters  in  each  election  Jurisdiction  and  who 
have  failed  to  enroll  under  State  law. 

(Ci  No  person  shall  l>e  enrolled  by  a  na- 
tional enroUment  otSclal  unless  11  Is  deter- 
mined by  such  official  that  such  person  mceu 
the  quailflcaiiona  prescribed  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  concerned  for  enrolling  for  voting 
In  Federal  elections.  Whenever  such  deter- 
mination has  been  made  with  respect  to  any 
per^n  his  name  shall  be  entered  on  a  en- 
rollment roll  compiled  by  the  national  en- 
rollment officials  for  the  election  district 
concerned. 

(dl  Each  person  who  la  found  to  be  quali- 
fied to  enroll  to  vote  shall  be  Issued  an  en- 
roUment certificate  In  .^uch  form  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  the  Commission  containing 
the  person's  name,  address,  and  signature, 
and  the  name  of  the  national  enrollment 
official  concerned.  The  Identical  Information 
shall  appear  on  the  enrollment  roll  referred 
to  m  subsection  (c).  The  enroUment  roll 
containing  a  person's  name  and  other  In- 
formation shall  be  avalUble  at  the  parUc- 
ular  voting  place  within  the  election  Jurisdic- 
tion   where    such    person    may    vote. 

(e)  Any  person  enroUed  to  vote  pursuant 
to  this  section  shaU  be  permitted  to  vole  In 
the  same  Federal  elections  which  he  would 
have  been  permitted  to  vote  had  he  enroU- 
ed under  State  procedures.  When  any  such 
person  appears  at  the  appropriate  voting 
place  to  vote  he  shall  be  required  to  present 
the  enrollment  certificate  Issued  him  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (d).  He  shall  also  be  re- 
quired to  sign  the  enrollment  roll  a  second 
time  beside  his  first  signature. 

(f)  In  any  case  In  which  a  person  has 
faUed  for  any  reason  to  enroll  to  vole  prior 
to  election  day  and  otherwise  meets  the 
State  quallflcatlons  for  voting  with  the  ex- 
ception that  there  shaU  be  no  residency 
qualification  for  voting  for  President  and 
Vice  President  oa  provided  In  section  3.  sub- 
section (a),  he  may — 

il)  contact  the  election  official  In  charge 
of  the  election  district  concerned  and  he 
shall  have  the  authority  to  validate  such 
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persons  quallflcatlons  and  add  his  name  to 
the  enrollment  roll,  and  such  person  shall  be 
permitted  to  vote,  or 

1 2)  appear  at  the  appropriate  voting  place 
on  the  day  of  election,  sign  an  affidavit  stat- 
ing that  he  meets  the  requirements  for  en- 
rollment and  voting,  in  which  event  he  shall 
be  enrolled  and  may  cast  a  special  baUot  for 
the  offices  being  contested.  A  special  ballot 
cast  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  shall  be  placed 
in  an  envelope  and  sealed  with  information 
relating  to  the  enrollment  of  the  voter.  The 
election  official  concerned  shall  have  the 
responslbUlty  of  determining  the  eUglbiUty 
of  such  person  to  vote  In  such  election.  If 
the  election  official  determines  such  person 
was  eligible  to  enroU  and  vote  the  baUot  shaU 
be  counted  together  with  other  ballots  cast 
m  the  aame  manner  and  shaU  be  added  to 
the  final  election  taUy. 

(g)  Any  person  who  appears  at  the  appro- 
priate voting  place  on  the  day  of  elecUon 
and  signs  an  affidavit  sUtlng  that  be  was 
issued  an  enroUment  certificate  under  this 
sccUon  but  has  lost  such  certificate  abaU  h« 
permitted  to  cast  a  special  ballot  for  the 
offices  being  contested.  The  same  procedure 
with  respect  to  a  special  ballot  cast  tinder 
this  subsection  shall  be  followed  as  In  the 
case  of  a  special  ballot  cast  under  subsecUon 

(h)  Any  person  absent  from  the  election 
district  in  which  he  Is  eligible  to  vote  shall 
be  permitted  to  cast  a  special  absentee  baUot 
provided  at  a  voting  place  In  any  other 
elecUon  district  upon  presentation  to  the  ap- 
propriate election  official.-;  of  Identification 
showing  his  name,  address,  and  signature.  A 
special  absentee  ballot  cast  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  shall  be  maUed.  registered  maU. 
special  delivery,  air  maU  to  the  election  offi- 
cial of  the  election  district  in  which  such 
person  is  eligible  to  vote.  The  election  official 
shall  determine  whether  such  person  was 
eligible  to  vote  and.  If  It  is  determined  such 
person  was  elegible  to  vote,  the  sealed  baUot 
cast  by  such  person  shaU  be  counted  In  the 
same  m.inner  as  special  ballots  cast  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f).  AU  special  balloU  cast 
pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  be  sealed  sep- 
arately from  other  ballots  cast  In  the  same 
manner  or  in  any  manner  that  would  permit 
IdenUfylng  a  particular  voter  with  a  particu- 
lar baUot.  Special  absentee  ballots  mailed 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shaU  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  United  States  Post  Office  De- 
partment without  charge. 

(1)  National  enroUment  officials,  as  well  as 
all  other  election  officials  and  the  staff  under 
the  supervision  of  the  National  Director  of 
EnroUment.  shall  be  considered  pubUo  offi- 
cials for  the  purposes  of  section  201  of  title 
la.  United  States  Code. 


ENaOIXKXNT    INroaUATION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  No  national  registry  of  persons 
BhaU  be  compued  or  maintained. 

(b)  The  enrollment  roU  compUed  In  any 
congressional  district  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  made  available  to  any  State  or  local 
election  official  upon  request  and  permanent 
possession  of  such  enrollment  roU  shall  be 
given  to  any  such  official  30  days  alter  the 
results  of  the  election  have  been  certified 
ir  a  request  has  been  made  therefor.  Other- 
wise the  enrollment  roU  In  each  election 
district  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  election 
official  30  days  after  the  election  results  have 
been  certified. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF   COMMISSION 
ON    rKDEEAL   EJLECTIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  There  shaU  be  established  a 
Commission  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Enrollment  Commission  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Commission")  ■ 

(b)  The  Commission  shaU  be  composed  of 
nine  members,  seven  of  whom  shall  be  ^- 
polnted  by  the  President  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  conaent  of  the  Senate.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  and  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  shaU  serve  as  memban 
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of  the  Commission.  Not  more  than  five  of  the 
members  shaU  at  any  one  time  be  of  the  same 
political  party.  Members  of  the  Oommlsslon 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
except  that  the  terms  of  office  for  the  first 
members  appointed  shall  be  as  follows:  three 
members  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of  two 
years;  two  members  shall  be  appointed  for 
terms  of  four  years;  and  two  members  shall 
be  appointed  for  terms  of  six  years.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vscancy  occurring 
before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
his  predecessor  was  appointed  may  be  ap- 
pointed only  for  the  unexpired  term  of  his 
predecessor. 

(c)  The  President  shaU  designate  one  of 
the  members  of  th*  Commission  as  Chalr- 
nian  and  one  as  Vice  Chairman.  Neither  the 
Chairman  nor  the  Vice  Chairman  shaU  be 
full-time  federal  employees.  The  Vice  Chair- 
man shall  act  as  Chairman  in  the  absence  or 
disability  of  the  Chairman,  or  in  the  event  of 
a  vacancy  In  that  office. 

(d)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Oommlsslon  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers  and  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same 
limitations  with  respect  to  party  aflUlatlons 
as  the  orlglnaJ  appointment  was  made, 

(e)  Five  member^;  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum. 

COMFSMSATION    Or    MZMBSKS 
or   THE   COHMXS5IOH 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Each  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion who  Is  not  otherwise  in  the  service  of 
the  Oovermnent  of  the  United  States  sSiall 
receive  the  sum  of  $150  per  day  for  each  day 
spent  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  shall 
be  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
in  Ueu  ol  subsistence  expenses  when  away 
fnun  his  usual  place  of  residence,  In  accord- 
ance with  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United  States 

i  Code. 

■  (b)  Each  member  of  the  Oommlsslon  who 

X  la  otherwise  in  the  service  of  the  Oovem- 

O  ment  of  the  United  States  shall  serve  wlth- 

^  out  compensation  In  addition  to  that   re- 

I  oelved  for  such  other  sM^ice,  but  while  en- 

geged  in  the  work  of  the  Oommlsslon  shall 
he  paid  actual  travel  expenses,  and  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses  when  away 
from  his  usual  place  of  residence.  In  accord- 
auoe  with  the  proTlsloos  of  <dupter  67  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code. 

IDtmXB  OP  THX  OOMMIlMnOIT 
Sec.  B.  <a)  The  commission  shall — 
(I)  consult  with,  advise,  and  recommend 
to  the  National  Director  of  Enrollment,  ap- 
pointed under  section  2  of  this  Act,  methods 
for  effectively  carrying  out  the  duties  of  the 
CoQunisslon  under  this  Act; 

(2)  review  complaints  of  malfeasance  and 
nonfeasance  against  the  National  EnroUment 
Director  or  those  under  his  Jurisdiction  and 
report  to  the  President  the  results  of  the 
Commission's  review; 

(3)  recommend  to  the  National  Enrollment 
Director  how  enrollment  programs  In  specific 
election  jurisdictions  should  be  Improved; 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  June  30  each  year  of 
its  activities  under  this  act  together  with 
such  reooomiendation  for  legislative  or  ad- 
ministrative action  as  tt  deems  advisable. 
ffrarr 

Sic.  fi.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  staff  per- 
•onnel  as  It  deems  advisable:  and  may  pro- 
cure temporary  and  Intermittent  ser%'ices  to 
the  same  extent  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code,  but  at  rates 
not  to  exoeed  8100  a  day  for  individuals. 

AmmoHAL  i>o«Bs  or  thb  oommibsioh 

Sec.  10.  <a)  The  Commission  or  any  duly 
atithorized  suboommlttee  or  member  thereof 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visiona  of  this  Act.  hold  such  hearings,  sit 
and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  administer 
such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpena  or  other- 
wlsa  the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such 
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Witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papers. 
and  documents  as  the  Oommlsslon  or  such 
subcommittee  or  member  may  deem  advis- 
able. Any  member  of  the  Commission  may 
administer  oaths  or  afllrtnatlons  to  witnesses 
appearing  before  the  Com  ml  salon  or  before 
such  subcommittee  or  member.  Subpenas 
may  be  issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
Chairman  or  any  duly  designated  members 
of  the  Commission,  and  may  be  served  by 
any  person  designated  by  the  Chairman  or 
such  member. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  reftisal  to 
obey  a.  subpena  issued  under  subsection  (a) 
by  any  per&on  who  resides,  is  found,  or  traixs- 
acta  bu8lne.>3  wlthlu  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  such 
court,  upon  application  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  Slates  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Chairman  of  the  Conunlsslon, 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  issue  to  such  per- 
son an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Commission  or  a  subcommittee  or 
member  thereof,  there  to  produce  evidence 
if  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  tesUmony 
touching  the  matter  under  inquiry.  Any 
faUure  of  any  such  person  to  obey  any  such 
order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  the 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

fc)  Each  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentaUty  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Commission,  upon  request  made  by 
the  Chairman,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or 
otherwise,  such  statistical  data,  reports,  and 
other  Information  as  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  to  carry  ottt  its  functions  under 
this  Act.  The  Chairman  la  further  author- 
ized to  call  upon  the  departmeuu,  agencies, 
and  other  offices  of  the  several  States  to 
furnish,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise, such  statistical  data,  reports,  and  oth- 
er Information  as  the  Coirmiisslon  deems 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  function  under 
this  Act. 

DIBTSICT  DIBECTOBS 

Sic.  11.  (a)  In  each  year  In  which  a  Fed- 
eral election  la  held,  the  National  Director 
of  Enrollment  shall  appoint  a  District  Di- 
rector for  each  congressional  district.  Dis- 
trict Directors  shaU  be  residents  of  the  con- 
gressional district. 

<b)  It  shall  be  the  responslbUlty  of  the 
District  Director  In  each  congressional  dis- 
trict to  organise  and  supervise  the  enroU- 
ment of  all  persons  residing  In  such  district 
who  can  meet  the  quallflcatlons  for  voting 
in  Federal  elections  In  the  SUte  In  which 
they  reside  but  have  fsUed  to  enroll  to  vote. 

(c)  District  Directors  shaU  be  paid  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  8100  a  day  for  Individuals. 

<d)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e), 
In  any  year  in  which  a  Federal  election  is 
held  In  any  State  the  Commission  sbaU  al- 
locate not  more  than  8100.000  per  congres- 
sional district  to  the  District  Director  lor 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(e>(l)  Where  the  Commission  finds  that 
90  per  centum  or  more  of  the  pervons  qtiall- 
fled  to  enroU  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  In 
any  congressional  district  were  actuaUy  en- 
roUed to  vote  In  the  most  recent  Federal  elec- 
tion, the  Commission  shall  grant  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  and  local  officials  of  such 
congressional  district  the  sum  of  8100.000 
to  help  defray  enrollment  and  election  costs 
Incurred  In  such  district.  Whenever  a  grant 
Is  made  under  this  paragraph  no  grant  sbaU 
be  made  under  subsection  (d). 

{2}  When  the  Commission  finds  that  90 
per  centum  or  more  of  the  persons  quaUfled 
to  enroU  to  vote  in  Federal  elections  In  any 
State  were  actually  enroUed  to  vote  In  the 
most  recent  Federal  election,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  grant  to  such  State  a  sum  de- 
termined by  multiplying  8100.000  by  the 
number  of  congressional  districts  In  such 
SUte  qualifying  for  granu  under  paragraph 
(1)   of  this  subsection.  Grants  made  under 
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this  paragraph  shaU  be  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  the  State  defray  the  coat  of  conduct- 
ing Federal  elections  and  maintaining  fuU 
voter  enroUment. 

ozsraicT  stapt  diuctou 
Sec.  12.  The  National  Enrollment  Director 
for  each  congressional  district  not  qualifying 
under  provisions  of  section  7,  subsection  fe) 
(1)  or  (2)  shall  employ  a  District  Staff  Di- 
rector for  a  period  of  six  months,  beginning 
July  1,  in  each  year  in  wtilch  Federal  elec- 
tions are  held.  The  District  Staff  Director 
shall  assist  Che  District  Director  in  supervis- 
ing the  enroUment  program  carried  out  in 
the  district.  Tbe  salary  of  District  Staff  Di- 
rectors shaU  be  fixed  by  the  Commission. 

aSGZSfTKATIDH  OmCIAX^ 

Sic.  13.  (a)  The  District  Staff  Director, 
imder  the  supervision  of  the  District  Direc- 
tor, m  each  congressional  district  shall  re- 
cruit persons  to  serve  as  national  enroll  ment 
offlcals.  It  ahajl  be  the  duty  of  such  oflLclals 
to  enroll  persons  who  meet  Uie  State  re- 
quirements to  enroll  and  vote  in  Federal  elec- 
tions with  the  exception  that  there  shall  be 
no  residency  requirement  for  President  or 
Vice  PresldeDt. 

(b)  Persons  who  are  recruited  to  serve  as 
national  enrollment  officials  shall  be  given 
a  brief  training  course  prior  to  assuming 
any  enrollment  duties  under  this  Act.  The 
troinlng  program  shaU  be  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  the  District  Director  con- 
cerned in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission.  The  duties  of 
national  enrollment  officials  shall  be  pre- 
scribed In  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
OommlBBlon  and  such  duties  shall  be  carried 
out  In  each  congressional  district  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  the  District  Direc- 
tor and  the  District  Staff  Director  of  such 
congressional  district.  Persons  recruited  to 
serve  as  national  enroUment  officials  shaU 
serve  voluntarily  without  compensation. 

(c)  NatlonaJ  enroUment  officials,  as  waU  as 
District  Directors,  District  Staff  Dlrecton 
and  their  staffs,  shaU  be  considered  pubUc 
officials  for  the  purposes  of  section  201  of  title 
18.  United  States  Code. 

DimcmoN 
Sbc.  14.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  term 
"Federal  election"  means  any  general  or  spe- 
cial tieoUon  held  solely  or  In  part  for  the 
purpose  of  electing  any  oandldats  for  tlis 
office  of  President,  Tloe -President  or  prsal- 
dentlal  eilector. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  ENVIRON- 
MENT—DRUG  ADDICT  ON  GRAND 

JURY 


HON.  JOHN  R,  RARiCK 

or   LOUISIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  EEPRESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
minlstratioii  of  justice  tn  our  Nation's 
Capital  received  attentioit  wheo  a  VS. 
district  grand  juror  conilderlng  narcot- 
ics cases  was  arrested  on  drug  charges. 

As  If  the  arrest  of  a  grand  Juror  was 
not  revolting  enough,  we  are  advised 
that  the  same  grand  juror  was  already 
on  probation  from  a  previous  nju-ootics 
conviction. 

With  convicted  narcotics  pushers  serv- 
ing on  grand  Juries,  where  they  can  com- 
promi.'ie  the  identity  of  narcotics  agents, 
one  gets  some  indication  of  the  deteriora- 
tion in  the  administration  of  jmtloe  In 
our  NaUona  Capital. 

In  most  Jurisdictions,  responsible  pub- 
Uc otOcials  screen  Jury  lists  to  make  sure 
that  only  citizens  of  good  moral  conduct 
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"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wUe  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadlsU- 


Howlong? 


C30D  IS  UNKNOWN  AT  THIS 
ADDRESS 


are  accepted.  UkewUe.  on  voir  dire  ex- 
amination, prospective  Jurors  are  ques- 

^^a^hUtcn    or     may  be  promoted    of  war  and  their  famUles. 
as  a  model  city  to  some  but  Its  officials 
are  not  protecting  the  Interests  ot  the 
population  when  they  allow  this  kind  oi 
breakdo^-n  in  public  iustice. 

I  include  a  cUpping  from  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News: 

Pot  Jraot  Hekk  Chaeced  in  Pot  Case 

(By  Albert  Cronsbaw) 
A  member  of  a  US.  District  grand  Jury. 
which  had  been  consldertng  narcotics  cases, 
was  arrested  today  outside  U^.  District  Court 
on  marljiiaiia  charges. 

US  Atty.  ThomaB  Plannery  said  James 
C.  White,  24.  ot  1903  Kenyon-st  nw.  was 
already  on  probation  when  he  and  the  rest 
of  the  Jury  were  empaneled  yesterday. 

Police  said  the  presence  of  the  man  In 
the  Jury's  hearings  may  have  exposed  several 
police  undercover  agenta  who  will  have  to 
be  reassigned  as  a  result. 

"The  man  waa  In  a  position  to  view  all  our 
undercover  agents."  said  Fourth  District  Lt. 
Robert  P.  DeMUt.  whose  men  made  the  arrest. 
"It  la  hard  to  say  how  many  he  may  have 
recognized,  but  we  know  of  at  least  one  po- 
licewoman who  was  working  in  his  neighbor* 
hood  who  appeared  before  him." 

The  lieutenant  said  It  was  dlfllcult  to  eetl- 
mate  how  much  Information  he  might  have 
passed  on  to  othere  In  the  drug  world,  but 
■Ties  certainly  not  going  to  keep  that  In- 
formation to  himself." 

"We  are  going  to  have  to  do  some  drastic 
reshuffling  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  agents," 
Lt.  DeMUt  said. 

Police  said  they  became  suspicious  of  Mr. 
White  because  of  the  thoro  knowledge  of  the 
"gloesary  of  the  drug  people"  he  exhibited 
during  the  grant?  Jury  hearings,  Lt.  DeMUt 
said. 

Mr.  WRHe  was  arrested  on  Aug.  35,  1969, 
and  charged  with  unlawful  entry  and  viola- 
tion of  the  tJnlform  Narcotic  Act  (poaaea- 
slon) .  He  was  put  on  probation  until  Jan.  26, 
lB7t  on  the  narcotlce  chaifie. 

A  spoka&man  at  VJS.  District  Court  aald 
that  grand  Jurora  are  simply  picked  off  the 
petit  ]ur7  roUa  for  the  District  and  no  back- 
ground checks  are  made.  The  spokesman 
said  the  petit  Jury  lists  are  made  up  from 
tax  rolls  and  the  city  directory.  He  said  a 
person  can  be  convicted  of  a  crime  and 
sUU  serve. 

Be  also  saM  that  the  Jury  will  continue  to 
Mt  with  23  members  Instead  of  23.  Ho  noted 
that  u  long  as  the  Jury  has  18  members — 
a  quorum — It  can  continue  to  alt. 

The  officers  reported  their  findings  to  the 
Fourth  Precinct,  and  during  their  discussions 
another  officer  recognized  the  name  as  that 
of  a  man  who  he  said  had  made  three  pur- 
chases of  drugs  tDom  blm  in  October  and 
November. 

Lt.  DeMUt  aald  the  reason  Mr.  White  had 
not  been  arrested  at  the  time  was  that  "we 
always  try  to  get  to  the  suppliers  In  these 
cases." 


MAK*S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONO? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRE3EHTATIVE3 

Friday.  December  11,  1970 

til.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CAUrOENlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  It,  1970 
Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
column  by  satirist  Arthur  Hoppe.  pub- 
lished December  7.  1970,  described  a 
hypothetical  divine  reaction  to  a  mili- 
tary chaplain's  prayer  for  a  high  body 
count  of  Vietcong. 

Mr.  H(H>pe's  humor  Is  as  excellent  as 
usual.  But  there  is  nothing  humorous 
and.  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing 
hypothetical  about  Colonel — now  Briga- 
dier General— George  Patton's  request 
that  his  chaplain  pray  for  death  and  de- 
struction. General  Patton— son  of  the 
World  War  II  hero — is  the  man  who  talks 
about  how  "I  like  to  see  the  arms  and 
legs  fly."  He  is  the  man  who  sent  out 
Christmas  cards  featuring  a  color  photo- 
graph of  a  sUck  of  dismembered  Viet- 
cong bodies.  Least  humorous  ot  all,  he  Is 
a  man  who.  to  at  least  some  elements  ot 
the  Defense  Department,  is  Just  what 
the  country  needs;  he  has  been  promoted 
rapidly  through  the  ranks.  Someday  he 
may  be  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  and  we  may 
find  him  sitting  at  the  Presidents  elbow 
in  a  nuclear  crisis.  Think  of  all  the  arms 
and  legs  be  covild  set  flying  then. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  an  unpleasant  fact 
that  the  largest  item  In  our  budget  Is 
the  Defense  Department,  that  the  largest 
item  in  the  Defense  budget  is  the  Viet- 
nam war,  and  that  for  several  years  the 
prime  objective  of  that  war  was  a  high 
body  count.  We  would  not  like  to  say 
"Death  is  our  most  Important  product," 
but  this  Is  the  appearance  we  have  pre- 
sented to  the  world  for  too  long.  Now, 
thanks  to  General  Abrams.  we  have  de- 
emphasized  the  body  count.  We  must 
continue  the  process :  we  must  negotiate 
a  return  of  our  POWs  In  exchange  tor 
withdrawal,  and  we  must  get  out. 

Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  turn  our 
attention,  our  economy,  and  our  chap- 
lains' prayers  to  constructive  purposes. 

I  insert  in  the  Rkcobb  at  this  point  the 
Arthur    Hoppe    column    entitled    "The 
Chapl&in  Who  Hasn't  a  Prayer." 
The  column  follows: 
Th«  Ckaplaiw  Who  Hasn't  a  PmATEa 

(By  Arthur  Hoppe) 
A  former  Army  surgeon  laid  the  command- 
ing officer  ol  the  11th  Cavalry  Regiment  in 
Viatnam.  Odonel  George  3.  Patton  m,  aaked 
a  chaplain  to  pray  lor  a  big  body  count  of 
Viet  Cong.  The  chaplain,  teetlfled  Dr.  Gordon 
Uvingston,  then  deUvered  the  following 
prayera:  "Oh,  Lrfird,  give  us  th*  wlAdom  to 
And  th»  bastard!  and  the  atrength  to  pile 
on." — News  lt«m. 

Scene.  The  Heavenly  Real  Estate  Office.  The 
Landlord  U  leated  at  his  daak,  absorbed  In 
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his  work,  as  his  aide,  Mr.  Gabriel  enters,  a 
yellow  sheet  of  paper  In  his  hand. 

LANDLoaD.  Hmmm.  Gaiaij  3472  Is  stlU  wob- 
bling a  bit  in  Its  path  across  the  flrmament. 
Now  U  I  were  to  uud^e  it  a  few  million  light 
years  to  the  left.  .  .  . 

GABBitt.  Excuse  me,  air.  A  Prajergram  for 
you. 

LANDUiaD.  Another?  What  docs  Billy  Gra- 
ham want  this  time? 

OAsmiL.  No.  Sir.  It's  from  a  chaplain  In 
Vietnam. 

Landlord  (concerned).  Ob,  the  poor  man, 
trying  to  aerve  brotherhood  In  the  midst  of 
all  that  kUUng.  What  doea  he  ask  for, 
Gabriel? 

Oadiiixi..  Wisdom  and  strength,  air. 
LANDtx>RD.  Request  granted.  No  man  more 
needs  the  wisdom  to  see  what's  right  and  the 
strength  to  do  It.  Ah.  It's  good  to  grant  a 
prayer  again.  Ifa  been  a  long  time.  Now, 
where  was  I?  If  I  take  two  parsecs  of  star- 
dust  .  .  . 

GAsanci..  Excuse  me.  sir.  But  the  request  Is 
for— let  me  read  It— "the  wisdom  to  find  the 

and  the  strength  to  pUe  on." 

Lanoloko.  Pile  on?  Dear  me,  la  that  one  ot 
those  touch-ond-feel  reUglotu  servlcea?  I 
may  be  a  bit  old-fashioned  but  .  .  . 

Oabxizi,.  No.  sir.  It's  a  soldier's  term  for 
mass  killing,  as  in  pile  bodies  on  bodle.'. 

Landloed  (shocked).  But  why  would  a 
chaplain  want  to  kill  maasea  of  Illegitimate 
chUdren? 

Gabbizl.  He's  using  the  term  "bastards" 
In  the  vulgar  sense,  sir,  to  cxprees  hatred  for 
the  Intended  victims. 

Landi«id  (rlamg  to  his  feet).  Vulgarity? 
HttUed?  Blood  luat?  This,  from  one  of  my 
shepherds?  Why,  Gabriel?  Doea  be  think  that 
If  he  kills  more  of  his  fellow  men.  the  world 
will  be  a  belter  place? 

Gabbizl.  I  doubt  It.  air.  Ho  simply  wants  to 
kill  those  he  hates  because  he  feara  them. 
And  he  fears  his  fellow  man  because  he  has 
lost  faith. 

Landloid.  Tet,  to  show  his  faith  he  sende 
a  prayer.  But  what  a  arrange  concept  he  has 
of  me,  Gabriel,  to  ask  that  I  spread  hatrad. 
promote  vulgarity  and  act  as  bis  accomplice 
In  mass  murder.  By  mel  The  man  believes 
I'm  Jack  the  Ripper. 

Gabbizl  (angrily).  Itl  the  vilest  blas- 
phemy of  all!  Punish  himl  Afflict  him  with 
bollsl  Rot  bis  uetbl  Tear  out  his  .  .  . 

Lahdlobo  (covering  his  ears).  Oabrtel, 
Gabriel,  sometimes  I  think  you're  only 
human. 

Gabbizl  (crestfallen).  1  .  .  .  I'm  sorry,  air. 
I  guess  I  got  carried  away.  (All  businesslike 
again.)  Do  you  want  to  answer  tills  prayer, 
air?  Tou  haven't  onswered  many  lately.  I'm 
afraid  they're  beginning  to  lose  faith  in  the 
effectiveness  of  their  prayera. 

Landlobo  (sadly).  How  can  I  answer  them, 
Gabriel?  How  can  I?  No.  stamp  it  with  the 
usual  message. 

Gabriel,  sighing,  takes  out  a  rubber  stomp 
and  unhappily  inks  across  the  face  of  the 
Prayergram: 
■'t;nknown  at  This  Address" 


TERROR  IN  SOOTH  VXETNAM— THE 
PULPING  OP  A  PEOPLE— n 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAttrOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav.  December  11,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  and  their  South 
Vietnamese  terrorist  aim.  continue  to 
operate  according  to  the  guidelines  set 
down  by  Lenin; 


December  11,  1970 

It  wo  had  tried  to  sway  them  by  words  and 
arguments,  if  wa  bad  tried  to  sway  them  by 
anything  but  terror,  we  would  not  have  held 
out  for  even  two  months,  we  would  have  been 
fools.  Lenin's  Selected  Works,  Vol.  HI.  p.  M, 
1943  edition. 

On  December  2  this  year  I  inserted  In 
the  RECoao  the  first  of  a  series  on  Com- 
munist terror  in  South  Vietnam.  This 
series  consists  ot  the  daily  roundup  of 
terrorist  activities  published  by  the  na- 
tional police  of  South  Vietnam.  This  is 
simply  a  brief  description  of  the  terrorist 
incidents  which  have  been  reported  in 
the  previous  24  hours.  Let  me  point  out 
that  the  dally  roundup  of  terrorist  activ- 
ities does  not  Include  military  casualties 
but  only  civilians — men,  women,  and 
children— who  have  been  murdered, 
maimed,  or  kidnaped  by  the  Communist 
terrorists. 

The  mass  media  tends  to  be  generally 
mum  on  the  subject  of  continuous,  orga- 
nized, policy  guided,  enemy  atrocities. 
Perhaps  this  Is  because  this  type  of 
terror  la  so  commonplace  that  It  Is 
no  longer  newsworthy.  However,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  this  protracted  pulping  of 
the  population  is  one  ot  the  essential 
factors  which  must  guide  our  view  when 
considering  what  our  actions  should  be 
toward  the  enemy  in  Southeast  Asia  and 
on  the  subject  of  communism  in  general. 

The  bulletins  follow : 
BocKDDr  or  TnaOBisT  Acnvrnaa — Novzm- 
BBB  21,  1070 
Two  132mm  rockets  landed  In  the  Citadel, 
Hue  cttv  (Thus  Thlen  Prov.)  at  0015  hours 
Nov.  19'th.  The  rockets  struck  about  SOO 
metera  north-west  of  the  let  ARVN  Division  s 
Headquarters.  Plve  civilians  were  wounded  in 
the  attack  and  three  houses  were  severely 
damaged. 

Including  the  above  Incident,  there  were 
10  enemy  terrorist  attacks  reported  in  which 
3  Vietnamese  dvUlana  were  ItlUed.  30 
wounded  and  21  kidnapped.  Details  follow: 
Nov.  18 — One  civilian  was  wounded  wlten 
b«  stepped  on  a  mine  lust  outside  Phu 
Cuong  hamlet,  Phu  Loo  dist..  Thus  Thlen 
Piov. 

Kov.  16 — In  Kontum  Prov.,  a  7-inap  enemy 
squad  entered  Plsl-or  bamlet  is  the  Kon- 
tum  diat..  10  km  south  west  of  Sontum  city. 
They  extorted  food  from  the  residents  and, 
on  departure,  kidnapped  one  mab. 

Nov.  16 — One  civilian  was  voimded  by 
small  arms  lire  in  Nhon  Phu  bamlet,  Phong 
Men  dlst.,  Phong  DInh  Prov. 

Nov.  14 — A  Vietnamese  military  vehicle 
ran  over  a  mine  near  Mo  Cong  tifimlet, 
Pbuoo  Nlnh  dlst.,  Tay  Nlnh  Prov.  The  truck 
was  heavily  damaged,  but  the  driver  escaped 
Injury.  A  woman,  passing  by  when  the  mine 
exploded,  vras  wounded. 

Nov.  13— A  plastic  explosive  detonated  In 
the  Tan  Tien  Theater.  Dlen  Khanh  dlst. 
town,  Hbanh  Hoa  Prov.  Eight  clvillaaa  and 
eight  military  were  wounded. 

One  member  of  the  PSDP  was  assassinated 
In  Lai  Ttileu  bamlet.  Ptaung  Hlep  village, 
Phong  Dlnh  Prov. 

Two  VO,  disguised  as  ARVN  soldiers,  en- 
tered Loc  IChe  hamlet,  Trang  Bang  dist.,  Hau 
Ngbia  Pzov.,  and  aasaaainated  the  hamlet 
chief. 

Nov.  12 — Also  In  Hau  NghU,  a  VC  platoon 
ifntered  Blnb  Ha  bamlet,  Cu  Chi  dlst.  at  3000 
hours.  They  abducted  30  PSQF,  but  released 
thsm  all  at  0€00  hours  the  next  morning. 

Kov.  11 — A  bus  ran  over  a  mine  In  Huu 
Thanh  vUlage,  Tra  On  dist.,  Vlnh  Long  Prov, 
One  passenger  was  killed  and  thre*  ohUdz«& 
a^d  y  adults  wounded. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ROUKDOF    OF    TKBBOBIST    ACTTVrrEES — NOV«K- 

aaa  33.  1070 

Ten  Inctdente  of  terrortam  have  been  re- 
ported In  which  4  Vietnamese  clvUlana  were 
xlUed.  e  wounded  and  Ii  kidnapped.  Details 
follow : 

Nov.  19 — ^Four  122mm  rocJteta  landed  near 
Blnh  Phung  bamlet,  Phu  Nlnh  dlst..  Tay 
Nlnh  Prov.  Two  teenagers  were  wounded. 

One  PSDP  member  waa  wounded  in  Cal 
Ranh  hamlet.  Klen  Thlen  dlst..  Chung  Klen 
Prov. 

Nov.  18— Two  clvlUana  were  wounded  In  a 
VO  attack  on  Quol  Dlen  village.  Hung  My 
diet.,  Klen  Hoa  Prov. 

Nov.  17— While  collecting  money  for  the 
flood  victim*  of  MAI,  the  Ngoc  An  hamlet 
chief  was  asaaselnated  by  a  VC  unit  In 
Ngoo  Hoa  hamlet.  Due  long  dlst.,  Chung 
Klen  Prov. 

In  Tay  Nlnh  Prov.,  a  P6DP  dealer  wae  ae- 
s&aslnated  while  working  In  a  rloe  paddy 
near  Phuc  Hal  hamlet,  Klen  Hanh  dlst. 

The  Truong  Phu  bamlet  chief  was  killed  In 
an  engagement  with  an  enemy  force  In 
Truong  Kbanh  village,  Long  Phu  dlat.,  Ba 
Xuyen  Prov. 

Nov.  le — 3ix  PSDP  members  were  ab- 
ducted in  Blnh  An  bamlet.  Ou  Chi  dlst., 
Hau  Nghla  Prov. 

rfov.  15 — Ten  M-70  grenades  were  flred  Into 
Thanh  Hf*"g  village,  Thlen  Glao  dlat..  Blnh 
Thuan  Prov.  One  civilian  waa  wounded. 

A  Hoi  Chanb  was  assassinated  in  Blnh 
Long  bamlet.  Due  EUa  diet.,  Hau  Nghla 
Prov. 

Nov.  i2^Pive  PSDP  memoers  were  cap- 
tured by  the  VC  when  they  walked  Into  an 
enemy  ambuah  In  Phu  Hal  village,  Phung 
Thuan  dlst.,  Phung  Dlnb   Prov. 

BoTTUDtrp   or  TEUto&isT  Activities— 
NovEMBta  24.   1870 

Eleven  acts  of  terrorism  have  been  reported 
In  wblch  4  Vietnamese  clvUlana  were  killed, 
13  wounded  and  7  kidnapped.  Details  follow: 
Nov.  23 — One  civilian  was  wounded  when 
seven  mortar  rounds  landed  In  Ba  Vat  ham- 
let. Don  Nhon  dlst..  Klen  Hoa  Prov. 

Ben  Tre  dty.  the  capital  of  Klen  Boa.  re- 
ceived four  £2inm  rounds,  wounding  two 
civilians. 

One  (dvUlaJi  was  wounded  when  three 
60mm  mortar  roimds  hit  In  tie  Dal  Loc 
dlst.,  Quang  Nam  Prar. 

Nov.  21— Two  national  policemen  were, 
wounded  in  the  defense  of  Phu  Trl  hamlet, 
Phong  Thuan  dlst.,  Phong  Dlnh  Prov. 

Nov.  20 — The  enemy  flred  on  a  motor  sam- 
pan going  to  market  in  D'.nh  Tbuy  village 
Mo  Cay  dlst.,  Klen  Hoa  Prov.  Two  clvUlana 
aboerd  the  sampan  were  killed. 

A  three-wheeled  bus  carrying  14  passengera 
hit  a  mine  while  traveling  through  Hoal  Duo 
dlst.  of  Blnh  Tuy  Prov.  Five  civilians  were 
wounded.  Two  more  mines  were  discovered 
In  the  Immediate  vicinity  and  were  destroyed 
tn  place. 

A  policeman  was  wounded  when  he  stepped 
on  a  mine  while  patrolling  In  Phong  Dlen 
dlst.,  Thua  Thlen  Prov. 

In  Phuoc  Long  Prov..  terrorist*  kidnapped 
a  truck  driver  and  also  took  bis  vehicle.  The 
enemy  baa  demanded  500  Itten  of  rice  in  tC' 
tarn  for  the  release  of  the  victim. 

Nov.  18 — One  child  was  killed  and  another 
wounded  in  a  terrorist  attack  In  Can  Duoc 
dlst.,  Lon?  An  Ptov. 

An  NVA  company  and  an  unknown  num- 
ber of  VC  entered  Phu  Van  hamlet,  Hoel  An 
dlst.,  Blnh  Dlnh  Prov.  They  extorted  rice  and 
money  from  the  residents  and  took  a  number 
of  ARVN  uniforms.  Upon  leaving,  they  as- 
sassinated one  male  resident,  kidnapped  five 
children  and  took  medicine  and  documents 
from  the  .Tillage  headquarters  building. 

Not.  16 — One  youth  was  kidnapped  from 
Blnh   Lam   bamlet.  Thlen  Olao  dlst.,  Blnh 

•niu!*  pnjy. . 

.1  ;»b  itrr    - 
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BouNnup  or  TEaaoaiBT  Activities — 
NOTX3UEB    36,    1970 

Eleven  terrorist  incidents  have  been  re- 
ported In  which  14  Vietnamese  clvlUans  were 
killed,  6  wounded  and  1  abducted.  DetaUs 
follow : 

Nov.  25 — One  woman  was  wounded  by  an 
explosion  near  the  2nd  Precinct  Saigon  In- 
formation Office  at  0540  AM. 

Nov.  2a~A  VC  squad  abducted  one  man 
from  Long  Ho  Thuong  hamlet.  Huong  Tra 
dlat.  in  Thua  Thlen  Prov. 

Nov.  21 — ^In  Blnh  Dlnh  Prov.  terrorists 
abducted  and  later  assassinated  a  farmer 
who  was  seleed  while  working  in  a  rice  field 
m  An  Lol  hamlet.  An  Nhon  dlst. 

A  pregnant  women  and  a  child  were  killed 
by  a  terrorist  near  Rung  Dau  hamlet.  Hleu 
Thfen  diet..  Tay  Nlnh  Prov. 

A  PSDP  inter-team  leader  In  Phuoc  Lai 
Tillage,  Can  Gluoc  dlst.,  Long  An  Prov.  out- 
witted an  enemy  group  sent  to  assMslnate 
him  and  captured  an  NVA  with  hia  pistol 
and  an  M  26  grenade.  The  PSDP  leader  waa 
slightly  wounded. 

Nov.  20 — One  man  was  woimded  in  Bau 
Vung  hamlet,  Hieu  Thlen  dlst.,  Tay  Nlnh 
Prov.  when  terrorists  flred  on  a  motorbike. 

Nov.  19 — In  Klen  Phong  Prov.  a  woman 
and  a  child  were  killed  and  two  children  were 
wounded  when  enemy  unlLS  flred  fifteen 
B2mm  motar  rounds  Into  Blnh  Han  Ohung 
village.  Klen  Van  dlst. 

Five  persons  were  assassinated  by  a  VC 
unit  that  entered  Thuan  My  village,  Btnh 
Phuoc  dlat.,  Long  An  Pror.  The  victims  in- 
cluded the  village  clerk,  a  PSDP.  two  other 
dvltlans  and  an  ARVN  soldier  home  on  pass. 

Nov.  18 — One  child  was  killed  and  another 
wounded  by  a  terrorist  set  explosive  In  Z(Mn 
Xoal  hamlet,  Ben  Cat  dlst,,  Binh  Duong  Prov. 

The  ath  Precinct  Saigon  Chleu  Hoi  Service 
Chief,  and  two  other  civilians  were  killed  in 
a  VO  ambuah  near  Binh  Trl  hamlet,  Blnh 
Phuoc  dlst..  Long  An  Prov. 

Nov.  IS— A  14  year  old  boy  was  killed  by 
terrorists  In  Xom  Xoal  bamlet,  Ben  Cat  dlst.. 
Blnh  Duong  Prov. 

RouwDtn>  OF  TntaoHTST  Aciiviius — 

NOTKVBXK    28,    1970 

Ten  terrorist  incidents  have  been  reported 
In  wbtch  four  Vietnamese  clvUlana  were 
killed,  nine  wounded  and  13  kidnapped.  De- 
tails follow: 

Nov.  23 — One  squad  of  VC  entered  Cho 
Hamlet,  Ben  Luc  dlst..  Long  An  Prov.  The 
enemy  checked  the  homes  of  35  disabled 
veterans  before  taking  two  of  the  Teterans 
outside  their  homes  and  assassinating  them. 

Six  civilians  were  wounded  when  terror- 
ists exploded  a  bomb  in  Thu  Bon  hamlet. 
Due  Due  dlst..  Quang  Nam  Prov. 

An  enemy  platoon,  dressed  m  ARVN  uni- 
forms, wounded  the  driver  of  a  three-wheeled 
bus  when  they  stopped  the  vehicle  on  High- 
way 1  near  Dal  Thuan  hamlet.  Phu  My  dlst., 
Blnh  Dlnh  Prov.  The  enemy  unit  kidnapped 
one  passenger. 

Nov.  aa — Two  ClvUlana  were  wounded 
when  a  VC  platoon  skirmished  with  local 
defense  forces  In  Bau  Vung  hamlet.  Hleu 
Thlen  dlst..  Tay  Nlnh  Prov. 

Nov.  31 — A  VC  imlt  Infiltrated  Hoa  Thanh 
hamlet.  Thlen  Olso  dist.,  Blnh  Thuan  Prov. 
They  kidnapped  two  civilians,  extorted  80 
kilos  of  rice  and  left  a  number  of  handbills. 

In  Phu  Ten  Prov .  a  VC  squad  entered 
Ngoc  Phong  hamlet,  Tuy  Hoa  dlst.,  damaged 
the  hamlet  Administration  btaidlng  and  kid- 
napped four  children. 

Nov.  30 — Four  women  members  of  the 
PSDP  were  kidnapped  from  Ben  Cui  hamlet, 
Ben   Cat  dlst.,  Binh   Duong  Prov. 

One  man  was  assassinated  in  Thanh  Lien 
bamlet.  An  Nhon  dlst..  Blnh  Dlnh  Prov. 

Nov.  18 — A  PSDP  group  leader  was  kld- 
aapped  from  Phuoc  "Hiuan  hamlet,  Khlen 
~    "    dlst..  Tay  Nlnh  Pror. 
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Not.  n-A  chUd  w«  killed  w^en  ,"" 
■tepped  on  »n  .nemy  booby-trmp  In  B»o  Dleu 
hamlet,  Cu  Oil  <U«.,  H»u  Nshl»  Prov. 

Homrovr  or  TrMoaisr  Acnvmis— 

Novesun  rt.  1970 

Eleven   Incldenti  ot  terrorism  have  been 

reoorted  In  which  four  Vietnamese  civilians 

WOT  UU«1  six  wounded  and  nine  kidnapped. 

""io,"  Sl-°rt.rrorUt  «.uad  ent««.  Phuoc 
BUM  hamlet.  Phu  Lol  dlst..  Thua  Thlen 
^^andTldiapp«l  an  39-year-old  woman^ 
Her  h^band  hisbUn  reported  kidnapped 
durlni  the  1968  Tet  oBenslve. 

to  l^en  HO.  Prov..  a  terrorist  threw  a 
grenade   at    a  police   position.  One  civilian 

''"o"°T^Sl>.  loos.  RD  te«n  l«».er  w«, 
„ouod«J  When  he  s«pp«l  on  »  ^«»y  5"^ 
near  Trung  T.y  hamlet.  Boa  Vang  dlst.. 
Quang  Nam  Prov.  .  .<  i„  An 

VOT  3&-One  man  was  asMssu^ted  In  An 
Dlnh    hamlet.   Duo    Hue   dlst..   Hau   Nghla 

^Z=o  in  Kau  Nghla.  a  vioma^  ""  'X' 
slnated  In  Dlnh  Tbuy  "wnl.t^Duc  Hoa  dlst 

Two  civilians  were  wounded  when  a  log 
gli  ouck  hTa  mine  In  Trang  Bom  village. 
Due  Tu  dlst..  Blen  Hoa  Prov. 

Nov  19-In  Lam  Dong  Prov.,  ""o"^"  "^■ 
ni^^    lb.   R-r-Hang    Ung    deputy    hamlet 

"*lSo  m  Lam  Dong,  a  woman  »w  kidnapped 
from  Lam  Loc  hamlet.  „„^„,,-i 

In  Ple.ku  Prov  ,  a  VC  company  conducted 
a  raid  on  Plel  Tong  Dau  hamlet.       ^^^^^^^ 

They  wounded  one  civilian  and  kidnapped 
five,  including  the  hamlet  chief.  

NOV  17-One  clviuan  wa.  kidnapped  from 
Phu  Boa  hamlet.  An  Phu  dlst..  Chau  Doc 

"^n  an  att«Jt  on  My  Dlen  1^"»>«.  °»  «»^ 
dlst  Bac  Ueu  Prov..  the  enemy  UUed  one 
2Si  ^  one  member  of  the  local  PSDP.  One 
woman  was  wounded. 


RonnoOT  o»  Tnaoawr  Activuim— 

HovxMKa  18. 1970 

Nine  mcldentJ  of  terrorism  1»»™,>»^  "; 

~ited  in  which  I  Vietnamese  clvlUana  were 

SS?  is  wc^dM  and  7  kidnapped.  D.t.11. 

'°^;  2S-nve  PSDP  •"«"""""'?.  "JLt* 
Mrronst  attack  on  Phuoc  Thanhi  S*^tj 
SvToc  Long  dlst,  Bac  Ueu  Prov.  The  hamlet 
chief  and  hl»  deputy  were  wounded. 

su  clvuiana  were  wounded  by  an  enemy 
mine  which  exploded  In  Olao  Thanh  village. 
Thanh  Phu  dlat..  Klon  Hoa  Prov. 

Also  m  Klen  Hoa.  one  clvUlan  was  wounded 
when  enemy  mortar  rounds  damaged  a  public 
office  building  In  Tan  Lol  hamlet.  Ham  Long 
dlst.  _. 

An  enemy  unit,  attempting  to  enter  Uw  Tu 
village  Phu  Loc  dlst..  Thua  Thlen  Prov.,  en- 
gaged the  local  PSDP  and  BD  ctOn.  One 
PSDP  member  and  one  civilian  were  killed 
and  two  others  wounded. 

Terrorists  kidnapped  a  l»-yo»r-old  boy 
from  Loc  Hal  viuage.  Phu  Loc  dirt..  Thua 
Thlen  Prov. 

A  4-man  VC  team  entered  True  Lam  ham- 
let. Huong  Tra  dlst  .  Thua  Thlen  Prov.  and 
attempted  to  aaaasslnate  a  *0-year-old  wom- 
an. The  victim  was  wounded  and  another 
woman  was  kidnapped  when  the  enemy  were 
forced  out  of  Che  hamlet. 

Nov.  34 — Also  In  Thua  Thlen.  one  civilian 
was  kidnapped  from  Loc  Thuy  village,  Phu 
Loc  dlst. 

Nov.  22— Four  boys,  all  aged  14.  were  kid- 
napped from  Hoa  Quang  vUlage,  Tuy  Hoa 
dlat..  Phu  Ten  Prov. 

Nov.  31 — TerronaU  threw  an  M-3«  grenade 
at  a  PSDP  unit  in  Son  Boa  hamlet,  Tlnh  Blen 
dlst..  Chau  Doc  Prov.  The  exploelon  wounded 
two  PSDP. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

BotjNDOP  OF  T««EoajST  AcnvrriES — 

Dbcbmbsk  X,  1970 

Nineteen  Incident*  ot  tarrorUm  b*ve  b««n 

reported  in  which   11   Vietnamese  cIvUtAnB 

were  kUled.  34  wounded  and  9  kidnapped. 

Details  follow : 

Nov.  38 — Five  policemen  were  woimded 
when  one  of  them  stepped  on  a  mine  near 
Phu  Nlnh  hamlet.  Ham  liong  dl£t.,  Klen  Hoa 
Prov. 

A  grenade  was  thrown  Into  a  PSDP  training 
class  in  Danang  City's  Third  Dls^jlct  Injured 
an  Instructor  and  a  PSDP  tralneeT^N,^^ 

Nov.  37 — One  man  was  kidnapped  from  Con 
Phong  hamlet.  Que  Son  dlst.,  Quang  Nam 
ProT. 

Nov.  26 — The  halmet  chief  and  the  deputy 
hamlet  chief  were  killed  and  Ave  PSDP  mem- 
bers wounded  In  a  terrortst  attack  on  Vlnh 
My  hamlet.  Phuoc  Long  dlst.,  Bac  Ueu  Prov. 
The  enemy  fired  twenty  B2mm  mort*r 
rounds  into  Phuoc  Long  dlst.  town,  Bac  Ueu 
Prov.  One  woman  and  two  policemen  were 
wounded. 

In  Dlnh  Tuong  Prov..  two  mortar  rounds 
landed  In  My  Tho  ctty.  kUllng  one  child  and 
wounding  three  adults. 

One  woman  PSDF  memt>er  was  kldnai^>ed 
from  Phong  Ho*  hamlet.  Dlen  Ban  dlst., 
Quang  Nam  Prov. 

Also  in  Quang  Nam,  another  civilian  was 
kidnapped  from  Oon  Phong  hamlet.  Que 
Son  dlst. 

Two  B-40  rockets  wounded  a  Rol  Cbanh  In 
VI  Nghta  hamlet.  Due  Long  dlst ,  Chuong 
Thlen  Prov. 

One  woman  was  wounded  by  a  grenade 
thrown  Into  a  house  In  Nlnh  Thanh  hamlet, 
Klen  Thlen  dlst..  Chuong  Thlen  Prov. 

Also  In  Chuong  Thlen,  an  enemy  unit  of 
^proximately  300  men  attacked  Ta  Soul 
hamlet,  Klen  Thlen  dlst.  Six  civilians  were 
killed  and  seven  wounded. 

Nov.  3S — The  hamlet  chief  and  three  PSDP 
were  wounded  In  a  terrorist  attack  on  Blnh 
Ta  hamlet.  Bac  Hoa  dlst..  Hau  Nghta  Prov. 
Terrorists  entered  Tho  Ixx:  hamlet.  An 
Nhon  dlst.,  Blnh  Dlnh  Prov.  and  assassinated 
an  inter -family  chief. 

SU  terrorists  entered  Blnh  Cong  hamlet, 
Blnh  Phuoc  dlst..  Long  An  Prov.  and  assas- 
sinated a  PSDP  team  leader. 

Nov.  34 — A  child  stepped  on  a  booby  trap 
wounding  himself  and  a  PSDP  member  stand- 
ing near-by.  The  Incident  occurred  In  Ngan 
Son  hamlet.  Tuy  An  dlst..  Phu  Ten  Prov. 

Also  In  Phu  Yen.  four  clvUlans  were  kld- 

n^>ped  from  Phu  Eol  hamlet.  Tuy  An  dlst. 

One  young  boy  was  kidnapped  from  a  field 

In  Blnh  My  Thuan  village,  Thlen  Olao  dlat., 

Blnh  Thuan  Prov. 

Also  In  Blzih  Thuan.  a  young  girl  was  kid- 
napped from  An  Thuan  hamlet,  Thlen  Olao 
dlst. 

Nov.  17 — One  civilian  was  wounded  when 
he  stepped  on  an  enemy  booby  trap  near  An 
Phu  hamlet.  Trang  Bang  dlst..  Hau  Nghla 
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In  a  third  Quang  Tin  incident,  one  MDP 
was  killed  in  a  VC  attack  on  Ehanb  Tbo 
hamlet,  Tarn  Ky  dlst. 

No,  24— The  enemy  exploded  a  mine  In 
Hoa  Long  village.  Hoa  Vang  dtst..  Quang 
Nam  Prov.  The  PSDP  leader  was  wounded. 

Nov.  33 — One  man  was  kidnapped  from 
Blnh  Thanh  village,  Hleu  Thlen  dUt..  Tay 
Nlnh  Prov. 

Nov.  ifr— The  enemy  flred  an  M7B  rouna 
into  Phuoc  Hoa  hamlet,  Phu  Glao  dlst..  Blnh 
Duong  Prov.  One  man  was  wounded. 


POVERTY— A  TRAGEDY  FOR 
OLDER  AMERICANS 


Prov. 

Roundup  or  TKasoaxsT  Acrrvrms— Dscw- 
Bsa  3.  1970 

Two  Vietnamese  clvUlans  were  killed,  five 
wounded  and  six  kidnapped  in  nine  terror- 
let  incldenu  reported.  Details  follow: 

Nov.  2&— Two  civilians  were  kidnapped 
from  Tan  Hal  hamlet  In  Lam  Dong  Prov. 

Nov.  38 — Six  VC  entered  Thanh  Ha  vil- 
lage. Ben  Luc  dlst..  Long  An  Prov.  and  icld- 
napoed  three  members  of  the  PSDP. 

The  hamlet  chief  of  Ola  Luong  hamlet. 
Phu  Loc  dlst..  Thua  Thlen  Prov.  was  wounded 
by  enemy  sniper  flrc.  His  son.  who  was  walk- 
ing with  him.  was  also  wounded. 

Nov.  3fl — One  PSDP  was  wounded  when  he 
stepped  on  a  mine  near  Khaong  Tho  hamlet. 
Ly  Tin  dlst.,  Quang  Ttn  Prov. 

Another  enemy  mine  killed  a  drlUan  on 
his  way  to  a  rtcefleld  near  Khuong  Blnh  ham- 
let, also  In  Quang  Tin's  Ly  Tin  dlat. 


HON.  ROBERT  N.  GIAIMO 

or  coNHBcncirr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVB3 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 
Mr.  aiAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this 
week.  I  pledged  my  full  support  to  a  pro- 
posal to  create  a  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  For  the  benefit  of  any  of 
my  colleagues  who  fall  to  see  the  urgent 
need  for  such  a  committee.  I  would  like 
to  auotc  from  a  statement  made  on  De- 
cember 4.  1970.  by  John  B.  Martin.  Di- 
rector of  the  1971  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging: 

Our  older  people  are  faUlng  «te«llly  behind 
other  age  groups  In  their  Income  poalUon. 
tack  ot  income  hca  become  the  Number  One 
problCTi  tor  a  substantial  number  0/  tlie  10 
mUllon  Xmcrtconj  trho  are  oje  65  or  older. 

There  have  been  some  Improvements  In  the 
overall  economic  position  of  the  older  popu- 
lation through  inoreaaed  Social  Security  pay- 
ments and  from  Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
Nevertheless,  the  income  itatut  o/  mlUiom 
of  older  people  is  intolerable. 

In  1969  the  median  income  of  older  fam- 
ilies was  less  than  48  percent  of  the  median 
income  of  younger  families.  Older  people 
Uvlng  alone  or  with  non-relatlvea  had  a 
median  Income  only  43  peroent  of  thatfor 
younger  people.  When  older  people  tettte 
there  Is  a  drop  In  Income  from  one-hall  to 
two-thirds  despite  Social  Security  beneOM 
or  other  Income  sources.  Manf  are  plungea 
from  a  modest  jf  OfUJanJ  0/  Uvtnt  to  the  pov- 
erty level.  TTiey  ore  beoomlnp  the  nete  poof 
ot  America.  .  .  ■ 
Some  of  the  basic  facu  are  these: 
Almost  nine  out  of  ten  older  people  now 
receive  Social  Security  benefits.  Of  these, 
one  quarter  of  the  msCTled  couple  beneflclai- 
les  and  one  hall  of  the  non-mamed  benen- 
danes  had  other  Income  of  less  than  »*0  per 
month  per  person.  Average  Social  Security 
benetlta  are  11 17  a  month  for  retired  workers. 
One  quarter  of  all  older  people  live  In 
households  whose  mcome  falls  below  the 
poverty  level.  In  the  10-yeer  period  for  which 
poverty  data  Is  available,  the  number  of  poor 
has  declined.  But  It  has  declined  much  faster 
for  those  under  age  8S  than  It  has  for  the 
8S-and-older  group.  The  aged  poor  now  rep- 
resent M  percent  of  the  total  poor  as  com- 
pared vrith  only  15  percent  In  1869. 

Despite  the  decline  In  the  number  of  aged 
poor  over  the  years,  the  actual  total  Increased 
from  4.B  mllUon  to  4.8  mlUlon  between  1088 
and  1989. 

Seventeen  percent  of  the  families  headed 
by  older  persona  and  47  percent  of  the  older 
people  living  alone  or  with  non-relatlveo  are 
Uvlng  below  the  poverty  level  tor  their  types 
of  households.  Among  black  older  Americans. 
43  peroent  of  the  families  headed  by  older 
persons  and  76  percent  of  the  Indlvlduala 
Uvlng  alone  or  with  non-relatives  sie  living 
In  poverty. 
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It  should  be  noted  that  even  the  level  of 
Uvlng  set  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
In  Its  retired  couples  budget  Is  well  below 
the  means  of  most  older  people.  The  average 
Social  Security  budget  for  a  couple  retired 
in  1950  met  one-half  the  BLS  budget  coet  at 
that  time.  Today  It  meeu  less  than  one-third 
of  that  cost. 

Inflation  hlu  older  people  the  hardest  be- 
cause their  Incomes  rise  slowly  and  because 
the  greatest  price  increases  have  taken  place 
m  such  necessities  as  home  maintenance.  In- 
surance, taxes,  medical  care  and  transporta- 
tion. 

More  Americans  are  spending  more  years  In 
retirement  than  ever  before.  This  puts  a 
greater  strain  on  their  available  resources. 
The  most  seriously  affected  are  older  widows 
or  unmarried  women  who  form  the  largest 
single  element  In  the  older  population. 

About  two  million  older  people  are  receiv- 
ing Old  Age  Assistance,  but  for  many  the 
amount  they  receive  Is  below  the  poverty 
level,  averaging  as  low  as  tS0.40  last  June 
In  two  States. 

Private  pension  systems  and  coverage  have 
been  growing,  but  the  rate  of  growth  has 
dropped  off  In  recent  years.  Vesting,  portable 
pensions,  coverage  and  survivor  benefits 
I  mainly  for  widows)  consUtute  serious  un- 
resolved problems.  Pension  Income  provides 
about  Ave  percent  of  the  total  Income  of 
the  older  population. 

Individual  Eavlngs  toward  retirement  are 
impossible  for  moet  people  because  of  low 
earnings,  necessary  expenditures  and  taxes. 

The  principal  assets  of  older  people  are  In 
home  ownership  and  other  non-Uquld  assets 
that  cannot  be  used  for  dally  expenses. 

Eighty-three  percent  ot  all  older  people 
are  not  In  the  labor  force  and  probably  fewer 
than  500.000  could  return  to  regular,  gainful 
employment.  Based  on  current  trends  low 
Income  In  old  age  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
problem  that  wUl  solve  Itself.  Dnlees  action 
Is  taken,  the  problem  will  not  go  away  .  .  ." 

These  are  the  facts.  Mr.  Speaker.  Who 
can  deny  that  they  are  tragic  and  dis- 
graceful? Who  can  deny  that  the  elderly 
American  is  not  getting  his  fair  share  of 
this  Nation's  prosperity?  Who  can  deny 
the  need  for  Immediate  action  to  provide 
the  elderly  American  with  the  comfort 
and  security  he  so  richly  deserves? 

I  urge.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  all  standing 
committees  of  tills  House  with  the  proper 
jurisdiction  turn  their  attention  to  this 
critical  problem.  I  urge  further  that  legis- 
lation to  create  a  Select  Committee  on 
Aging  be  passed  as  quickly  as  possible 
when  the  92d  Congress  convenes  next 
month. 

The  elderly  American  cannot  afford  to 
wait.  He  needs  our  help  now.  I  will  do 
all  I  can  to  see  that  he  gets  it. 


CAPITOL  HILL  EMERGENCY 
BLOOD  DRIVE 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or   CAUrOKMlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11,  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rlae  to 
call  attention  to  a  critical  situation. 

During  the  past  22  years,  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  performed  an  outstand- 
ing humanitarian  service  by  collecting 
and  storing  whole  human  blood  for  med- 
ical purposes.  Once  collected.  Red  Cross 
blood  la  used  to  save  the  lives  of  those 
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Injured  in  accidents.  American  soldiers 
wounded  in  battle,  citizens  needing  whole 
blood  during  surgery  and  children  suf- 
fering from  leukemia  and  other  blood 
diseases.  Any  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
ever  needed  blood  for  themselves  or  for 
their  families  know  that  there  is  no  sub- 
stitute for  human  blood  and  no  substi- 
tute for  this  valuable  public  service 
which  the  Red  Cross  performs  without 
charge. 

For  the  past  two  decades,  the  generos- 
ity and  kindness  of  Americans  has  been 
overwhelming.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  fellow  citizens  have  given  their  blood 
on  a  regular  basis.  Untold  thousands  of 
Uves  have  been  saved  because  of  their 
willingness  to  donate. 

Today,  the  Red  Cross  faces  a  critical 
and  a  unique  situation.  The  need  for 
blood  contmues  to  rise;  new  surgical 
techniques — such  as  open  heart  sur- 
gery— as  well  as  new  methods  of  blood 
processing  and  use  have  created  enor- 
mous demands  for  blood.  All  of  us  wel- 
come these  new  blood-use  methods  be- 
cause they  mean  that  more  lives  can  be 
saved.  Additionally,  the  rash  of  highway 
accidents  during  the  Christmas  hoUdays 
demands  that  large  stores  of  blood  be 
kept  available  for  treating  Injured 
motorists. 

However,  the  level  of  public  blood  do- 
nations has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
growth  in  needs  for  blood.  Hospitals  and 
research  organizations  now  must  pay 
anj'where  from  $15  to  $50  per  pint  ot 
blood.  Many  commercial  donors  are 
found  unreliable  and  the  dependence 
upon  transients — whose  medical  histories 
cannot  be  investigated — has  resulted  in 
regional  outbreak  of  hepatitis. 

The  Red  Cross  must  depend  upon  the 
good  will  and  generosity  of  donors  who 
give  out  of  a  desire  to  help  their  fellow 
men.  The  Red  Cross  cannot  afford  to  pay 
donors  for  their  blood.  For  these  reasons, 
we  now  face  a  serious  and  a  critical 
shortage  of  blood.  Regular  donors  Qnd 
it  especially  dlfflcult  to  take  time  to  give 
their  blood  during  the  busy  holiday  sea- 
son. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  a  group 
of  congressional  staffers  is  organizing 
the  "Capitol  Hill  Emergency  Blood 
Drive."  They  are  asking  all  eligible  Cap- 
itol Hill  workers  to  donate  a  pint  of  blood 
over  the  holidays.  On  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 22,  they  tvill  bring  buses  to  Capitol 
Hill  to  transport  donors  to  the  Red  Cross 
donation  center. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
worthwhile  effort  themselves  and  to  urge 
their  staffs  to  do  so.  too.  I  hope  that  many 
from  the  Hill  will  take  time  to  donate  a 
pint  of  blood  here  in  Washington  or  at 
home,  in  their  communities.  I  am  sure 
that  all  ofBces  will  look  benevolently  on 
the  time  off  for  1  to  2  hours  it  may 
take  to  go  down  to  the  Red  Cross  and  do- 
nate a  pint  of  blood. 

In  a  recent  syndicated  writing,  colum- 
nist Sylvia  Porter  states  the  need  for  pro- 
grams such  as  the  "Capitol  Hill  Emer- 
gency Blood  Drive"  as  follows: 
BI.OO0  Bank  Pkogkam  Pscmo  23-TxAa  Low 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 

One  of  the  worst  shortages  of  blood  alnce 
the  Red  Cross  Blood  Program  began  13  yean 
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ago  will  threaten  us  thla  Christmas — unless 
you,  an  employer,  employe  or  Just  plain 
concerned  citizen,  take  the  steps  In  the  days 
Immediately  ahead  to  STerl  It.  Volunteer 
blcM»l  donauons  always  plunge  to  a  very  low 
level  at  Christmas.  While  donations  decline 
during  most  other  holiday  periods  too,  the 
downtrend  Is  acute  at  Christmas  because 
you're  so  busy  with  activities  outside  your 
normal  routine  and  you  simply  prefer  not  to 
schedule  yourself  to  donate  blood. 

The  supply  of  blood  from  volunteers  Is 
already  running  about  20  per  cent  below 
demand — a  chronic  deficit  mounting  to  more 
than  1.000.000  pints  a  year— and  It's  grow- 
ing steadily.  If  the  usual  trend  develops 
this  Christmas,  the  deficit  might  soar  to 
40  per  cent.  Says  Dr.  T.  J.  Oreenwalt.  na- 
tional medical  director  of  the  American  Bed 
Cross  Blood  Program:  "We  have  not  yet 
found  ways  to  freeze  blood  at  reasonable 
cost  so  we  can  store  It  for  future  use.  This 
drastic  shortage,  therefore,  could  have  disas- 
trous results." 

Among  those  resul  ts  surely  would  be : 
postpoDcment  of  all  but  the  most  urgent 
stugery  at  a  time  when  the  accident  rata 
skyrodcete;  sharply  Increased  reliance  on 
blood  bought  from  donors  at  prices  ranging 
from  14  to  $25  a  pint.  Studies  show  that  th« 
overwhelming  incidence  of  hepatitis  traced 
to  transfused  blood  involves  blood  sold  by 
donors. 

The  areas  for  Improvement  are  obvloua. 
Less  than  3  per  cent  of  all  eligible  donors 
contribute  our  total  volunteer  supply;  leea 
than  20  per  cent  of  all  donors  are  "new" 
each  year;  donations  are  rising  at  a  sluggish 
2  per  cent  annual  rate  despite  a  nationwide 
network  of  collections  via  1.680  local  Bed 
CroBs  chapters  and  1,200  Institutional  blood 
banks  belonging  to  the  American  Aasn.  of 
Blood  Banks;  Industrial  plants  and  busi- 
nesses fuml£h  only  27  per  cent  of  all  whole 
blood,  a  percentage  which  should  properly 
be  doubled. 

To  combat  the  shortage,  the  American  Red 
Croei  Is  preparing  an  Intensive  program  of 
collecttons  and  publicity.  "We  will  redouble 
our  cooperative  efforts  with  all  blood  groups 
in  the  community,"  Oeorge  Elsey,  newly- 
elected  president  of  the  ABC.  told  me.  "It  la 
essential  that  we  prevent  a  dangerous  emer- 
gency." 

Meanwhile,  as  an  employer,  this  la  what 
you  can  do: 

Call  a  meeting  at  once  of  your  employe 
groups  responsible  for  blood  donations  to 
make  sure  your  recruiting  program  Is  at  Ita 
peak  efBclency  during  these  next  few  weeks. 
Oct  from  your  local  Red  Cross  chapter  or 
the  community  Blood  Bank  a  supply  of  their 
excellent  promotion  materials  on  the  blood 
program  and  make  them  available  to  your 
employes. 

Arrange  with  the  local  Bed  Cross  chapter 
or  Blood  Bank  to  have  the  bloodmoblle  come 
to  you  at  the  time  your  employes  prefer. 

Ask  your  employe  group  to  make  them- 
selTee  mto  an  "emergency  donor"  unit  to  be 
ready  on  short  notice  to  meet  unusual  blood 
needs  during  the  Christmas  period. 

Give  those  donating  blood  extra  Ume  off — 
on  top  of  the  customary  one-half  day. 

Give  your  Christmas  party  after  the  blood- 
moblle has  gone. 

As  an  employe  or  just  a  citizen,  this  is 
what  you  can  do: 

Vow  to  make  a  Christmas  gift  of  your 
blood  and  get  a  friend  (between  agea  18  and 
66)   to  go  vrtth  you  to  contribute  too. 

Encourage  the  college  students  home  for 
the  holidays  in  your  nelgbt»rbood  to  visit 
the  bloodmoblle  and  provide  blood  ooveraga 
for  their  parents  and  younger  ststers  and 
brothers  for  a  year. 

Check  the  last  time  you  donated  and.  U 
you're  eligible,  dotiate  now. 

While  you're  at  It.  Join  a  blood  donor 
group,  build  a  blood  "bank  aooount"  for 
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your  own — or  %  dear  one's — UM  wMnever 
needed.  You  could  6«ve  youreell  thousinOt 
of  dollars  in  a  future  emergency. 

And  Jusl  dont  ever  forget:  No  amount  of 
dollars  can  ever  fill  a  blood  bank. 

Further  detail*  about  the  "Capitol  Hill 
Emergency  Blood  Drive'  will  be  provided 
by  staff  volunteers  David  Luken  and 
Oarv  Donnelly  of  my  office  at  extension 
6987.  

PRESIDENT  ALFREDO  STROES6NEB 
GIVES  PARAODAY  GREAT  LEAD- 
ERSHIP 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

or    TXXAS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESEMTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 


Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Paraguay  has  made  tremendous  progress 
under  Its  capable  President  Alfredo 
Stroessner.  I  visited  with  President 
Strocssner  while  I  was  in  Asuncion,  Para- 
guay, this  week. 

We  have  all  heard  so  much  regarding 
the  living  legend  of  General  Stroessner. 
And  I  found  that  even  more  should  be 
said. 

Since  1954.  he  has  provided  the  guid- 
ing leadership  that  has  built  stability  for 
Paraguay.  We  arrived  at  the  airport 
around  9  In  the  evening.  As  we  drove  in 
through  the  suburbs.  I  noticed  everyone 
waHdng  on  the  streets  with  complete 
ease.  We  saw  eight  teenage  girls  walking 
in  a  group  and  I  asked  if  there  were  any 
danger.  And  the  answer  was  definite: 
Women  and  children  are  completely  safe, 
night  and  day.  because  of  the  positive 
direction  of  President  Stroessner. 

In  the  entire  country  there  are  less 
than  20.000  men  In  the  army.  navy,  air 
force,  and  the  police.  But  these  men  are 
dedicated  to  maintaining  peace  and  pro- 
tecting their  neighbors.  In  the  United 
States,  we  could  learn  from  the  example 
of  Paraguay  where  law  and  order  la  re- 
spected. The  people  in  Paraguay  are  all 
happy,  relaxed,  and  walk  the  streets  with 
confidence. 

I  asked  US.  Ambassador  Raymond 
"ilitalo  about  the  successful  leadership 
that  President  Stroessner  had  given 
Paraguay  since  1954.  YUtalo  is  Impressed 
with  the  President's  ability.  Stroessner 
knows  the  Job  of  every  Minister  of  his 
Cabinet,  and  could  take  any  desk  and  do 
a  superior  Job.  Ylitalo  told  me  the  Presi- 
dent stays  In  close  contact  with  every 
Govermnent  activity.  To  lop  it  all.  Gen- 
eral Stroessner  Is  a  very  hard  worker, 
starting  in  each  morning  at  4:30  in  his 
office. 

While  I  was  in  Paraguay  he  was  busy 
traveling  around  the  country  to  all  the 
graduations  to  band  out  the  diplomas.  He 
likes  people  and  is  proud  of  his  young, 
clem -cut  high  school  graduates. 

And  Alfredo  Stroessner  is  a  religious 
man.  The  day  I  left  Paraguay  he  was 
attending  a  4:30  breakfast  and  then 
Joining  the  100.000  pilgrims  who  walked 
to  Caacupe  to  celebrate  mass  honoring 
the  Virgin  Mary. 

Paraguay  has  stable  foreign  affairs  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Ministry  of  Dr. 
Sapena-Pastor.  While  Inflation  has  run 
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rampant  In  most  South  American  coun- 
tries. Paraguay  has  kept  level  with  the 
American  dollar  for  the  past  la  years. 
When  I  asked  Dr.  Sapena-Pastor  how 
they  held  the  line,  he  put  his  hand  on  his 
belt  and  tightened  It  up,  because  the 
President  believes  In  a  balanced  budget. 
When  I  had  a  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Stroessner  I  was  impressed.  He  Is 
alert  and  a  very  intelligent  man.  He  runs 
his  office  on  schedule  and  he  is  always  on 
Ume.  And  I  might  add  that  this  driving 
dynamo  keeps  everyone  around  him  very 
much  on  time. 

Stroessner  Is  a  warm,  friendly  man. 
Saturday  afternoon  he  went  Ashing  and 
caught  a  40-i>ound  dorado.  He  had  his 
driver  bring  it  by  to  give  it  to  Ambas- 
sador YUtalo  Just  like  neighbors  do  in 
the  States.  If  you  have  never  tasted 
dorado.  I  want  to  tell  you  to  try  it,  as  It 
Is  the  most  delicious  fish  you  ever  tasted. 
Wherever  I  went  In  Paraguay,  every- 
one spoke  highly  of  President  Stroess- 
ner. The  man  on  the  street,  the  govern- 
ment official,  the  soldier,  the  housewife — 
to  all  of  them  Alfredo  Stroessner  Is  "The 
Excellency"  and  he  Is  respected  by  all. 

Many  South  American  countries  have 
rich  minerals.  Venezuela  has  oil;  Chile 
has  copper:  Bolivia  has  tin;  and  Peru 
has  gold.  But  Paraguay  with  no  minerals, 
has  the  greatest  asset  of  all — it  has 
warm,  friendly  people. 

And  up  beyond  the  Equator,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  respect  and  ad- 
mire Alfredo  Stroessner  and  the  patriotic 
country  of  Paraguay.  When  we  look  for 
friends  at  the  UJJ.,  Paraguay  always 
stands  bedde  us.  When  there  was  turmoil 
In  the  Dominican  RepubUc.  Paraguay 
quickly  rushed  a  volunteer  battalion. 
And  as  the  President  remarked; 

We  2iad  no  AWOL'a — whan  tlie  plane 
loaded  up  we  found  two  men  extim,  but  1 
gave  tlwm  pennlHlon  to  also  go 
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We  live  In  a  mlxed-up  world  today. 
Sometimes  we  wonder  who  are  our  real 
friends.  There  is  one  tiling  of  which  the 
United  Sutes  is  always  certain.  The  peo- 
ple of  Paraguay  are  always  our  friends. 
Alfredo  Stroessner  is  a  man  you  can  de- 
pend on.  When  the  chips  are  down,  when 
the  tough  decisions  must  be  made — and 
we  need  to  know  who  the  United  States 
can  count  on — we  turn  to  Alfredo 
Stroessner  and  the  great  country  of 
Paraguay — our  true  friends. 


HARRIMAN  ADDS  SMUDGE  TO 
ALREADY  POOR  RECORD 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ZLLtNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11,  1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
frank  and  penetrating  commentary  on 
the  diplomatic  record  compiled  by  Am- 
bassador W.  Averell  Harrlman  was  con- 
tained In  an  article  by  the  International 
correspondent  of  the  Copley  Press.  Duml- 
tru  Danlelopol.  in  the  November  26.  San 
Diego.  Calif..  Union.  Mr.  Danlelopol.  a 
former  Rumanian  diplomat.  Is  well 
equipped  by  virtue  of  his  training  and 
experience  to  analyze  the  Harriman  rec- 


ord. The  subject  matter  is  quite  timely 
In  Its  reference  to  Southeast  Asia,  and  I 
insert  the  arUcle  into  the  Recobo  at  this 
point: 

HAUIMAN   AoDS   SMUDCB   to    AUISAOT 
POOB  RXCORD 

(By  Dumltru  DftnlelopolJ 
The  time:  summer  1963 
The  place:  Tokyo.  Japan,  a  brlsflng  room 
at  the  U.S.  Embaaay. 

The  treaty  for  the  "neutralization"  of  lAOi 
had  Juat  been  signed  despite  vehement  op- 
position from  Laotian  Prime  Minister  Oen. 
Phouml  Noaavan.  who  wanted  to  continue 
fighting  the  Beds.  They  would  not  reipect 
the  treaty  and  withdraw  their  troops,  be 
argued. 

But  the  VS.  chief  negotiator.  Ambataador 
W.  Averell  Harrlman.  had  stood  firm.  He 
pushed  the  treaty  through. 

'The  plpaqueak    (Noaavan)    wanU  to  teU 

the  President  of  the  United  States  what  la 

best  for  Laos,"  Harrlman  told  UJB.  reporter!. 

Nosavan  proved  to  be  right,  however.  Th« 

country  waa  never  neutraUzed. 

It  has  remained  »  battleground  and  a  rout« 
for  North  Vietnam  troops  into  South  Viet- 
nam. Nosavan  lives  in  exile  In  ThaUand. 
The  story  ts  so  familiar. 
Harrlman  did  the  same  thing  in  Romania 
In  I94fl.  Be  offered  U.S.  Government  guaran- 
tees for  "free  and  unfettered"  elections  to 
persuade  a  reluctant  King  Michael  and  the 
three  heads  of  the  democratic  parUes.  lullu 
Manlu.  tMnu  BrlUanu  and  Tltel  Petreacu. 
to  recognize  a  Soviet -imposed  Communist 
front  government  under  Petru  Groza. 

Harrlman  knew  at  the  time  that  the  Reds 
would  not  stick  to  the  promise  of  free  elec- 
tions and  that  they  would  ultUnately  Uka 
over.  But  he  insisted. 

King  Michael  Is  now  in  exile  In  Switzerland- 
The  three  Romanian  leaders  died  In  Com- 
munist jails. 

Now  the  same  Harrlman  Is  at  It  again.  He 
IB  trying  to  undermine  the  South  Vietnam 
government. 

In  an  article  In  book  Magazine  entlUed 
•'Vletnamlzatlon  Is  Immoral,"  the  veteran 
ambasaador  accuses  the  Thleu  government  of 
refusing  to  agree  to  a  coalition  government 
with  the  Reds,  of  sabotaging  the  peace  talks 
In  Pans,  of  leading  an  unpopular  and  repres- 
sive regime,  etc. 

The  ambassador  is  bitter  toward  Thleu  for 
refusing  to  rush  to  Paris  in  October  19«8, 
when  President  Johnson  halted  the  bomb- 
ings a  few  days  before  elections  that  brought 
Richard  Nixon  to  the  White  Hou5c. 

"Some  believe."  Harrlman  says,  -thftt  If  we 
had  started  actual  negotiations  during  the 
week  before  election  day.  it  might  well  have  a 
small,  but  vital,  difference  in  the  electlorui." 
Obviously,  Harrlman.  a  life-long  Democrat. 
beUeves  U  would  have  been  enough  to  elect 
Hubert  Humphrey. 

He  goes  on  to  accuse  President  Nguyen 
TTileu  of  "scuttling"  the  negotiations.  "If 
Humphrey  had  been  elected."  he  says,  "we 
would  have  been  well  out  of  Vietnam  by 
now." 

Harrlman  doea  not  explain  why  President 
Johnson  did  not  make  his  move  sooner  and 
the  suspicion  is  deep  that  It  was  more  of  a 
political  tactic  to  save  Humphrey  than  a  dip- 
lomatic move  to  secure  peace. 

Only  two  weeks  earlier  Sen.  Everett  Dlrk- 
sen.  Republican  of  imnols.  had  warned  about 
a  "gUnmlck"  such  as  an  electlon-«ve  bombing 
halt. 

Why  has  there  been  no  sign  since  1068 
that  the  Reds  were  ready  to  negotiate?  Har- 
rlman says,  "the  chair  was  broken."  That's 
not  good  enough.  Ambassador  Philip  Hablb. 
who  has  been  In  Paris  since  the  talks  began, 
says  flatly  that  Hanoi  has  never  made  the 
aUghiest  move  toward  compromise. 

Harrlman  followed  his  article  with  an  un- 
pardonable Insult  to  President  Nixon.  He 
appeared  at  the  Soviet  Embassy  In  Washing- 
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ton  for  the  63rd  anniversary  of  Vbe  October 
Revolution  and  in  the  presence  of  Soviet  dip- 
lomats publicly  crltlclaed  an  ofQclal  U.S.  boy- 
cott of  the  celebrations. 

The  Ixjycott  was  called  to  emphasise  U.S. 
indignation  over  Russia's  treatment  of  three 
AmencAns,  two  generals  and  a  major,  who 
were  being  held  in  violation  of  the  Consular 
Treaty. 

Harrlman  Is  venerated  by  many  as  an  elder 
statesman  and  an  oracle.  X  prefer  to  judge 
blm  by  his  record.  It  is  not  Impressive. 


PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  TRUTH  IN 
LENDING  REGULATION  ON  AGRI- 
CULTURAL CREDIT  TRANSAC- 
TIONS 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

or  Missonu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  Members.  I  am  sure,  will  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  contemplating  a  change  in  its 
truth  in  lending  regulation  dealing  with 
agricultural  credit  transactions,  specifi- 
cally, the  r«qulrement  under  regulation 
Z  that  when  a  farmer's  residence  Is  made 
part  of  the  collat«ral  for  credit,  there  has 
to  be  a  3-day  waiting  period  before  a 
credit  transaction  can  be  completed,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  debt  can  be  canceled. 
The  3-day  rlpht  of  rescission  period  on 
credit  transactions  Involving  a  security 
Interest  to  one's  home  Is  one  of  the  cardi- 
nal protections  accorded  homeowners 
under  the  Truth  to  I^ndtog  Act,  and  is 
totended  to  elimtoate  one  of  the  worst 
pretruth  in  lendtog  abusesi  to  the  con- 
sumer credit  field,  particularly  to  home 
improvement  sales.  Homeowners  were 
frequently  persuaded  to  sign  contract 
forms  without  realiztag  that  they  were, 
to  effect,  givtog  the  seller  or  lender  a 
mortgage  on  the  residence.  If  the  work 
contracted  for  were  not  done  properly,  or 
not  done  st  all.  the  homeowner's  subse- 
quent refusal  to  pay  the  contract  amount 
often  led  to  foreclosure  and  loss  of  the 
home. 

The  heartags  of  the  Subconunittee  on 
Ccmsumer  Affairs  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Banktag  and  Currency  to  1967  on 
the  legislation  which  later  became  the 
Consumer  Credit  Protection  Act  of  1968 
contained  manj'  references  to  this  ktod 
of  credit  abuse.  Hence,  we  were  delighted 
to  accept  a  floor  amendment  to  the  truth 
to  lending  title,  propased  by  the  present 
Governor  of  New  Jersey,  the  Honorable 
William  T.  Cahill,  providtog  for  a  3-day 
cooltog-off  period  for  credit  transactions 
tovolving  a  security  taterest  to  the 
debtor's  residence.  This  amendment  was 
modified  somewhat  to  conference  but  was 
enacted  to  a  form  generally  faithful  to 
the  Cahill  proposal. 

MANT   .OIUCTn.TUVAL  CBEDIT  TKANBACTTONa 


As  taterpreted  by  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  Uie  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
regulation  Z.  the  rescission  clause  ap- 
plied not  only  to  instances  where  a  sec- 
ond mortgage  on  the  residence  was 
utilized  as  part  of  a  credit  transaction, 
but  also  where  State  law  permits  the 
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filing  of  mechanic's  or  materialmen's 
liens  which  could  lead  directly  to  fore- 
closure of  the  residence. 

Since  agricultural  credit  Is  covered 
under  Truth  to  Lending,  many  ordinary 
transactions  between  farmers  and  their 
suppliers  or  bankers  or  other  creditors 
have  been  covered  by  the  rescission 
clause  unless  the  creditor  waives  any 
rights  he  might  have  under  State  law 
to  take  action  leadtog  to  foreclosure  of 
the  farmer's  property,  tocludtog  his  resi- 
dence, for  failure  to  pay  the  debt.  As  a 
result,  many  of  these  routtoe  transac- 
tions have  required  a  3-day  waiting 
period  between  contracttog  for  a  sale  or 
loan  and  Its  consimimation,  unless,  of 
course,  a  bona  fide  emergency  situation 
required  immediate  delivery  of  the 
goods,  or  performance  of  the  work,  to 
which  case  the  farmer  could  waive  his 
rescission  rights. 

PftOPOSEO   CHAKcr   IN    UMIU1.ATION  S 

The  Board  of  Governors  now  proposes 
to  eliminate  the  3-day  waittog  period  on 
extensions  of  credit  "primarily  for  agri- 
cultural purposes."  Because  of  the  many 
toqulries  my  subcommittee  has  received 
from  time  to  time  from  Members  of  the 
House  on  the  operation  of  the  agricul- 
tural aspects  of  Truth  to  Lending  Act.  I 
am  submltttag  for  tocluslon  to  the  Coi»- 
GREssioNAi.  Record  at  this  potot  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Federal  Reserve  on 
this  proposed  amendment  to  the  regu- 
lation. Comments  are  being  tavlted  by 
the  Board  until  January  18.  1971. 

The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows ; 
Pedciul  Reserve  Pkess  Rezxask 

Oecxmsxii  10.  1970. 

The  Boftrd  of  Oovemort  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  today  issued  for  comment  a 
proposed  amendment  to  lt£  Truth  In  Ijend- 
Ing  Regulation  Z  relating  to  the  extension  of 
credit  for  agricultural  purposes  Involving 
the  right  of  rescission.  Comments  should  be 
received  by  the  Board  no  later  than  January 
18.  1971. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  permit 
farmers  to  obtain  funds,  goods  or  services  in 
agricultural  credit  transactions  without 
waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  three-day 
rescission  period  when  their  residence  la  part 
of  the  collateral  for  credit. 

A  copy  of  the  proposal  la  attached. 

rEDEKAJ.  B^XXTX   ETSTXM 

(12  cm  Part  aaei 

(Reg.  Z| 
Truth  in  lending 
Delay  of  performance  In  agricultural  credit 
transactions  subject  to  the  right  of  re- 
scission 

Pursuant  to  the  authority  contained  in  the 
Truth  m  Lending  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1601),  the 
Board  of  Governors  is  considering  amending 
S  326.9(c)  of  Part  226  to  read  as  follows: 

(c)  Delay  of  Performance.  Except  as  pro- 
vided In  paragraph  (e)  of  this  section,  the 
creditor  In  any  transaction  subject  to  this 
section,  other  than  an  extension  of  credit 
primarily  for  agricultural  purposes,  shall  not 
perform,  or  cause  or  permit  the  performance 
of,  any  or  the  following  actions  until  after 
the  rescission  period  has  expired  and  he  has 
reasonably  satisfied  himself  that  the  cus- 
tomer has  not  exercised  hla  right  of  raaelB- 
slon; 

(1)  DIsbtuse  any  money  other  than  In 
escrow: 

(2)  Make  any  physical  ehangea  la  tb« 
property  of  the  ctistooier; 

(3)  Perform  any  vrork  or  serTlc«  for  the 
customer;  or 
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(4)  &Cak«  any  deUverles  to  the  raHdaxioe 
of  the  customer  if  the  creditor  has  retained 
or  vUl  acquire  a  securtt;  Interest  other  than 
one  arising  by  operation  of  law. 

The  amendment  consists  of  the  Insertion 
of  the  words  "other  than  an  extension  of 
credit  primarily  for  agricultural  purpoacs." 
The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  permit 
farmers  to  obtain  money,  goods,  or  services 
In  agricultural  cntdlt  transactions  Involving 
the  right  of  resds&lon  without  belnp  obliged 
to  wait  until  the  expiration  of  the  reeclssion 
period. 

To  aid  In  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
by  the  Board,  Interested  persons  are  Invited 
to  submit  relevant  data,  views,  or  arguments. 
Any  such  material  should  be  submitted  In 
writing  to  the  SecT«tary.  Board  of  Govemon 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  Washington, 
D.C.  20551.  to  be  received  not  later  than 
January  16,  1071.  Such  material  will  be  made 
available  for  InspecUon  and  copying  upon 
request,  except  as  provided  In  S  261.6 (a)  of 
the  Board's  Rules  Regarding  ATallablllty  of 
Information. 

By  order  of  the  Board  of  Oovemon,  De- 
cember 10,  1070. 

(Signed  1  KxNNrrH  A.  Kcntom, 

Deputy    Secretary. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL   COOPERA- 
TION ACT  OP  1970 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

or    NOaTB    CaXOLlMA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  inform  the  House  that  last  Monday 
the  Intergovernmental  Relations  Sub- 
committee voted  to  report  out  a  clean 
bill  tocorporating  the  susbtance  of  HR. 
7366.  Intergovernmental  Cooperation 
Act  of  1969;  HR.  10954,  Grant  Consoli- 
dation Act  of  1969,  and  H.R.  17112,  Pro- 
gram Information  Act.  I  totroduced  the 
clean  bill  (HJl.  19933)  on  Wednesday 
with  the  cospoiisorship  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Dwyu). 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  BaowHi, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Vander  Jaot) — all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

During  the  past  ye&r  and  a  half  the 
subcommittee  has  carefully  studied  this 
legislation  and  coordinated  and  con- 
ferred with  appropriate  officials  of  the 
executive  branch  concerning  Its  provi- 
sions, especially  those  deaUng  with 
grant  consolidation.  I  am,  therefore, 
satisfied  that  the  clean  bill  represents 
a  sound  and  feasible  vehicle  for  achiev- 
tog  the  objectives  of  the  three  bills  which 
the  subcommittee  considered. 

The  President  and  his  administration 
are  especially  toterested  to  the  grant 
consolidation  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tive proposal. 

While  the  subcommittee  did  not  view 
enactment  of  HJt.  19933  as  a  practical 
possibility  so  late  to  the  session,  the 
measure  was  approved  by  the  subcom- 
mittee and  voted  out  during  these  clos- 
ing days  so  that  Members  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  study  the  clean  bill  prior 
to  Its  totroduced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  82d  Congress. 

We  would  be  most  pleased  to  have  the 
present  sponsors  of  HR.  7366:  HJl.  10054, 
and  HJl.  17112,  as  well  as  all  our  col- 
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"nDOAL  iOKMCBS'  KIXUNCS  OH  TKI  FINiN- 
ClAt  MANAOEMKWT  CONT«OL  BTTSTXMS  OF 
STAII3   »]«>  IHtlB  TOLITICAI.  SUBOWISIOKS 

•SBC.  703.  |a)  Foderjl  agencies  administer- 
ing Federal  assUtance  programs  shall  adopt 
accounting  and  audltlnc  policies  that,  to  the 
mallmum  enent  leaslble.  rely  on  evaluation 
of  accounting  and  auditing  ol  such  programs 
pertonnea  by  or  lor  states  and  local  govern- 
ments without  perlormlug  a  duplicate  audit 
unless  deemed  necessary. 

•lb)    Pursuant  to   rules  and  regulauons 
promulgated  under  section  702  hereof   and 
the  standards  issued  under  section  704(a) 
hereof,  heads  of  such  agencies,  or  such  agency 
OS  Is  designated  by  the  President  In  subaec- 
tlon  (h)  of  this  section,  shall  determine  the 
adequacy  of  the  flnanclal  management  con- 
trol systems  employed  by  recipient  Jurlsdlc- 
uons   Including  but  not  restricted  to  a  de- 
termination of   U)   ahether  reports  are  pre- 
i(   enncfnf   bj  the  Senate  and   House      p^j^  m  accordance  with  applicable  requlre- 
tprcientatiies  o/  ttie  Unilci   States  o/     i,,n„  and  are  supported  by  accounting  and 
w,..i    T^..   ..„.      "*  whether  audits  are  car- 


leagues,  join  us  next  year  in  <MKpon- 
sortng  this  valuable  legislaUon  for  the 
improvement  of  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions in  the  United  States.  int;ludlnE  the 
more  efBclent  antl  elective  administra- 
tion of  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  include  the  text  of  the 
clean  blU.  H.R.  19933.  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  for  the  information  of  the 
Members: 

BR.  10933 
A  bill  to  ;mprove  the  financial  maiiage- 
meat  of  Federal  assistance  programs,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  consolidation  of  such  programs. 
to  strengthen  further  congressional  review  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid.  to  provide  a  catalog  of 
Federal  assistance  programs,  and  to  extend 
and  amer.d  the  law  relating  to  intergovern- 
mental cooperation 

Be 
o/  J! 


Amenea  in  Congress  assembleil  That  this 
.\c:  he  cl-ed  as  the  •Intergovernmental  Co- 
operation Act  of  1970"^. 

TITLE  I— DEFINITIONS 
Sic  101.  The  definition  of  •Federal  asslst- 
aiice'^.  -Federal  finarxial  a'tfls'ance'-,  ''Fed- 
eral  assistance  programs",  or  •■federally  as- 
sisted programs',  m  title  I  of  the  Intergov- 
ernmeiital  Coopera-lon  Act  of  1968  (83  Stat. 
1098;    Public   Law   90-577)    Is    amended   to 

"^  .  .-  ..      , 

■171  n-.e  term  Federal  assistance.    Federal 

financial  as-stltance^.  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams, or  federaUy  assisted  programs^, 
mear.s  any  assistance  provided  by  a  Federal 
agency  In  the  form  of  grants,  loans,  loan 
guarantees,  contracts  (except  contracts  for 
the  procurement  of  goods  and  services  for 
•he  Federal  Government  I .  or  techrucal  assist- 
ance, whether  the  recipients  are  a  Stat*  or 
local  government,  their  agencies.  Including 
school  or  other  special  districts  created  by 
or  pursuant  to  State  law.  or  public,  quaal- 
publlc.  or  private  institutions,  associations, 
corporations,  individuals,  or  other  penona. 
The  term  does  not  include  any  annual  pay- 
ment bv  the  United  states  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  authorized  by  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(DC.  Code.  sees.  47-35018  and  47-2501bl." 

Sxc  103.  Title  I  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1968  la  further  amended 
by  adding  the  following  definition  at  the  end 
thereof: 

'•(8)  The  term  -functional  axea^  means  any 
general  category  of  activity  having  a  com- 
mon objective,  auch  as  education,  health. 
housing,  manpower,  or  transportation." 

TITLE  n— Accotn«TC«o.  Atromuo.  and 

REPORTING   OP   FEDERAL  ASSISTAMCE 
FUNDS 

Sic.  301.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  at   the  end   thereof  a  new  title  aa 

follows:  

••TTTLK  vn— ACCOtJNTINO.  AtTOITDlO. 
AND  REPOR^nUO  OF  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE FUNDS 

••STATSSiaXT  oe  ptraPosB 
-Sec.  701.  It  Is  the  ptirpose  of  this  title  to 
encotmige  simpUflcatlon  and  standardliatlon 
of  financial  reporting  requirements  of  Federal 
assistance  programs,  to  promote  among  Fed- 
eral agencies  administering  such  programs 
accounting  and  auditing  poUcles  that  rely 
on  state  and  local  financial  management 
control  systems  meeting  certain  criteria,  and 
to  authorlae  the  Issuance  of  standards  for 
the  audit  of  Federal  assistance  programs. 

-H(3RX    ITNIFOBM    nWANClAL    EaPOBTIKC 

"S«c.  702.  The  Preildent  aliall.  to  the  extent 
feasible,  promulgate   nUea  and  regulations 
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guidance  to  the  varlotis  audit  organlaatlona 
but  shall  not  be  construed  as  relieving  such 
audit  organizations  of  the  responsibility  for 
the  effective  administration  of  their  audit 
programs. 

•■(b)  The  Comptroller  General  shall.  In  the 
course  of  carrying  out  hla  audit  responsi- 
bilities, consider  and  report  to  the  Con- 
gress on  the  utilization  made  by  Federal 
agencies  of  the  audits  performed  by  State 
and  local  govemmenu.  or  independent  public 
accountants,  and  on  the  Implementation  of 
the  standards  Issued  pursuant  to  KUtjsectlon 
704(a).  A  summary  report  shall  be  made  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  »-tlh 
the  first  full  fiscal  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  ol  this  Act. 

-SBC.  705.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  diminish  the  authorities  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  under  existing  law." 
TITLE  ni — CONSOLIDATION  OF  FEDERAL 
ASSISTAMCE  PROGRAMS 
Sec.  301.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  alter  title  vn.  as  added  by  section 
201  of  this  Act.  the  following  new  title. 
•TITLE    Vni — CONSOLIDATION    OF    FED- 
ERAL ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
•■Psar  A — DxvBLopscxN-T  and  TaANSMrrrsi.  or 
CkiNSOLiDA-noN  Plans 

-STATXMEIffT   OF   PtTXPOSK 

"Ssc.  801.  The  President  shall  from  time 
to  Ume  examine  the  various  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  provided  by  law  and  with 
respect  to  such  progriuns  shall  determine 
what  consolidations  are  necessary  or  desir- 
able to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  fol- 
lowing purposes : 

••  ( 1 )  to  promote  t>etter  administration  and 
more  effective  planning: 

"(31   Improve  coordination; 

••  (3 1  to  eliminate  overlapping  and  dupUca- 
Uon;  and 

"(4)   to   promote   economy  and  efficiency 
to   the   fullest   extent   consistent   with   the 
achievement  of  program  goals. 
"pacPAXAnoN,   TaAKSMrrrAi,.    and    axFEaENcx 

OF   Pt,AN 

••SEC.  803.  (a)  When  the  President,  after 
Investigation,  finds  that  a  consolidation  of 
Federal  assistance  programs  Is  necessary  or 
desirable  to  accomplish  one  or  more  of  the 
purposes  set  forth  In  section  801.  be  shall 
prepare  a  Federal  aaalstance  consolidation 
plan  (hereafter  In  tills  title  referred  to  as 
a  •consolidation  plan^)  for  the  making  of  pro- 
gram consolidations,  and  shall  tninsmlt  the 
plan  (bearing  an  Identification  numtier)  to 
the  Congresa,  together  with  a  declarattiU 
that,  with  respect  to  each  consolidation  in- 
cluded in  the  plan,  he  baa  found  that  tlM 
consolldaUon  la  necessary  or  desirable  to 
accomplish  one  or  more  of  the  purposes  aet 
forth  In  section  801.  and  a  declarauon  as  to 


other  records;    (ill    

rled  out  with  adequate  coverage  in  accord- 
ance with  the  auditing  standards  Issued;  and 
ilU)  whether  the  auditing  ftmctlou  Is  per- 
formed on  a  timely  basis  by  a  qualified  staff 
which  la  sufllclently  Independent  or  program 
operauons  to  permit  a  comprehensive  and 
oblecUve  auditing  performance. 

■■(C)  Heads  of  such  agencies,  or  auch 
agency  as  Is  designated  by  the  President  In 
subsection  (hi  of  this  section  shall  evaluate 
audits  performed  to  determine  their  accepta- 
bility in  lieu  of  audits  which  otherwise  would 
be  required  to  be  performed  by  such  agencies. 
To  the  extent  that  audits  are  acceptable, 
duplicate  audits  will  not  be  perlormed. 
Where  audits  are  not  acceptable,  the  .igeiicies 
shall  make  whatever  audits  are  necessary  to 
assure  that  Federal  funds  are  properly  ex- 
pended. 

•■(d)  Periodic  review  and  testing  of  the 
operations  of  such  control  systems  shaU  be 
undertaken  by  such  agencies  to  verify  the 
continuing  acceptablUty  of  the  systems  for 
the  purpose  of  section  703(a). 

••(e)  Each  Federal  agency  administering 
Federal  assistance  programs  siiall  encourage 
greater  cooperation  with  the  personnel 
operating  the  flnanclal  management  control 
systems  of  recipient  Jurisdictions  by  main- 
taining continuous  liaison  with  such  per- 
sonnel and  by  coUaboratlng  In  the  develop- 
ment of  accounting  systems,  audit  standards 
and  objectives,  and  audit  schedules  and  pro- 

*'^((j  Each  such  agency  administering  more 
than  one  Federal  aaslstance  program  shall. 
to  the  extent  feasible  and  permitted  by  law. 
coordinate  and  make  uniform  the  auditing 
requirements  of  such  programs. 

••(g)  Each  Federal  agency  administering 
a  Federal   assistance  program  shall,  to  the 

extent  feasible,  establish  croas-servldng  ar-  .      ,    ^  ^  ^       ,        . 

ranirements  with  other  Federal  agencies  ad-      how  each  program  Included  In  the  plan  is 
ministering  Federal  assUtance  programs  un-      functionally  related, 
der  which  one  such  agency  wxjuld  conduct 
the  audits  for  another.  ^  _   ^ 

••(h)  The  once  of  Management  and  Bud- 
get o.  such  other  agency  within  the  Execu- 
tive OlBce  of  the  President  as  the  President 
mav  designate.  shaU  be  reaponslble  for  over- 
seeing the  effective  Implementation  of  this 
section  and  la  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe 
such  rales  and  regulations  as  are  deemed  ap- 
propriate for  Its  administration. 

••srartDAXDa  or  Aunmr*c  to  be  tJEvxtopcD 
"Sec.  704  (a)  The  President  of  the  United 
State*  or  such  agency  as  he  may  designate. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral IS  hereby  authorized  to  develop  and 
Issue  standards  of  auditing  for  the  guidance 
of  Federal  agencies  and  State  and  local  gov- 


"(b)  Each  such  consolidation  plan  bo 
transmitted — 

"(1)  ShaU  place  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministration of  the  consolidated  program 
In  a  single  Federal  agency; 

••(2)  shall  specify  in  detail  the  terms  and 
contlltlona  under  which  the  Federal  asalst- 
ance  programs  Included  In  the  plan  stiall  be 
adntlnlstered.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
matching,  apportionment,  and  other  fonnu- 
laa.  Interest  ratea.  and  planning.  ellglblUty, 
and  other  requirements;  except  that  the 
President  shall.  In  selecting  applicable  terms 
and  conditions,  tie  limited  by  the  range  of 
terms  and  conditions  already  Included  In  the 
Federal  assistance  programs  being  consoli- 
dated: Proviied.  That  all  of  the  Federal 
assistance  programs  being  consolidated  sliali 
terminate    and   their   authorizations   expire 
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•ucb  programs  under  the  law  in  effect  when 
tbe  plan  was  submitted; 

"(3)  shall  set  forth  In  the  message  trans- 
mitting the  plan  to  the  Congress  the  differ- 
ence twtween  the  terms  and  conditions  at 
the  individual  Federal  assistance  programs 
to  be  consolidated  under  the  plan  and  those 
that  will  be  applicable  after  the  plan  goes 
Into  effect,  and  shall  also  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  selecting  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions; 

••(4)  shall  provide  for  the  tranefer  or  other 
disposition  of  the  records,  property,  and  per- 
sonnel of  Indlvldunl  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams affected  by  the  consolidation; 

"(5)  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  of  ap- 
propriations or  other  budget  authority  In 
such  manner  that  tne  aggregate  amount  of 
appropriations  and  other  budget  authority 
available  for  carrying  out  the  Federal  assist- 
ance programs  Involved  In  the  plan  shall  be 
available  for  the  consolidated  program,  and 
the  aggregate  amount  of  authorizations  of 
appropriations  or  other  budget  authority  for 
such  programs  shall  be  deemed  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  and  other  budget  au- 
thority for  the  consolidated  program:  except 
that  any  appropriations  or  portions  of  ap- 
propriations which  are  made  for  or  trans- 
'  ferred    to    the    consoUdated    program    and 

•  which  are  unexpended  by  reason  at  the  pro- 

I  viso  in  paragraph  (2)  or  otherwise  by  reason 

I  of  the  operation  of  this  title  may   not  be 

used  for   any  purpose,  but  shall  revert  to 
the  Tteaaury: 

*•(«)  shall  provide  to  the  extent  appropri- 
ate for  determining  the  affairs  of  a  Federal 
agency  or  part  thereof  whose  programs  have 

ibeen  transferred  as   a  consequence  of  the 
consolidation:  and 
"{!)   may  authorise  an  officer  to  delegate 
any  of  his  functions  under  the  plan. 
"(c)   Each   consolidation    plan    shall   pro- 
y  vide  for  only  one  consolidation  of  two  or 

3  more  Federal  assistance  programs. 

X  "(d)     consolidation  plan  may  not  provide 

I  for.  snd  may  not  have  the  effect  of — 

"(1)  consolidating  any  Federal  assistance 
programs  which  are  not  In  the  same  func- 
I  tlonal  area: 

"i2\  providing  any  type  of  Federal  as- 
sistance Included  m  the  plan  to  any  re- 
cipient who  was  not  eligible  for  Federal 
assistance  under  any  of  the  programs  In- 
cluded in  the  plan,  nor  excluding  any  re- 
cipient from  eligibility  for  any  type  of 
Federal  a&slstnnce  for  which  such  recipient 
was  eligible  under  one  or  more  of  the  pro- 
grams Included  In  the  plan:   or 

■■(3)  transferring  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  programs  Included  In 
the  plan  to  any  agency  or  officer  who  was 
not  responsible  for  the  admimsiratlon  of 
one  or  more  of  such  programs  prior  to  the 
talcing  effect  of  the  plan. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  have  a  consolida- 
tion plan  delivered  to  Iwth  Bouses  on  (he 
•ame  day  and  to  each  House  while  It  la  in 
session,  except  that  no  consolidation  plim 
may  be  delivered  within  thirty  calendar 
days  following  the  delivery  of  a  previous  plan 
In  the  same  functional  area. 

■*  ( f  1  ( 1 )  Each  consolidation  plan  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  under  subeectlon  (a) 
shall  be  promptly  referred  to  the  committee 
of  each  House  of  Congress  having  legisla- 
tive Jurisdiction  over  the  programs  Involved 
for  its  consideration,  and  any  such  plan  so 
ttunsmltted  which  involves  the  consolida- 
tion of  Federal  assistance  programs  coming 
within  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  two  or 
more  conmilttees  respectively  of  either  House 
of  Congress  shall  be  promptly  referred  to 
each  such  committee  for  its  consideration: 
and  in  any  such  Instance  the  provisions  of 
sections  814  through  817  shall  apply  to  each 
such  committee. 

"(3)  A  consolidation  plan  shall  also  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  of  each  House  In  each  Instance 
where   a    reorganization   described   In   sub- 
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■ectlon  (b)  and  to  be  aceompllahed  pursu- 
ant to  such  plan  would  be  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  such  committee*  If  submitted 
In  the  form  of  substantive  legUlatlon  or 
a  reorganization  plan;  and  In  such  tnstanoe 
the  provisions  of  sections  814  through  817 
shall  apply. 

"EFFECT  OH  OTHEZ  LAWS  AND  aCGULAnONS 

"Sec.  803.  (a)  To  the  extent  that  any 
provision  of  a  consolidation  plan  which  be- 
comes effective  under  this  title  Is  inoon- 
alstent  with  any  provision  of  any  statute  en- 
acted prior  to  the  talcing  effect  of  the  plan, 
the  provision  of  the  plan  shall  control  to 
the  extent  that  such  plan  specifies  the  pro- 
viaioiu  of  the  statute  to  be  superseded. 

"(b)  Any  regulation,  rule,  order,  policy. 
determination,  directive,  authorization,  per- 
mit, privilege,  requirement,  or  other  action 
made,  prescribed,  issued,  granted,  or  per- 
formed with  respect  to  any  matter  affected 
by  a  consolidation  plan  which  becomes  ef- 
fective under  this  title  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  modified  to  the  extent  of  any  Incon- 
sistency thereof  with  the  plan  but  shall  oth- 
erwise continue  In  effect. 

■■(c)  A  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
lawfully  commenced  by  or  agstni^  the  head 
of  any  Federal  agency  or  other  officer  of  the 
United  States,  In  his  official  capacity  or  in 
relation  to  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
does  not  abate  by  reason  of  the  taking  effect 
of  a  consolidation  plan  under  this  title.  On 
motion  or  supplemental  petition  flled  at  any 
time  within  twelve  months  after  the  plan 
takes  effect,  showing  a  necessity  for  a  sur- 
vival of  the  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the  questions  in- 
volved. Che  court  may  allow  the  suit,  action, 
or  other  proceeding  to  be  maintained  by  or 
against  the  successor  ot  the  head  or  oAccr 
under  the  plan  or.  if  there  Is  no  successor, 
against  such  agency  or  officer  as  the  Presi- 
dent designates. 

"CXFIKSTION    DATE 

"Sec.  804.  A  provision  contained  in  a  con- 
solidation plan  may  take  effect  only  If  the 
plan  is  transmitted  to  the  Congress  before 
April  1.  1973. 

"Part  B — Congkessioku.  Conszdcratton 
"eitective3«xss  of   puun 

"Sec.  811.  <B)  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  suttsectlon  (c)  of  this  section,  a 
consolidation  plan  shall  become  effective  at 
the  end  of  the  first  period  of  ninety  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congress 
after  the  date  on  which  the  plan  Is  trans- 
mitted to  It  unless,  between  the  date  of 
transmittal  and  the  end  of  the  ninety-day 
period,  either  Bouse  passes  a  resoluUon 
stating  that  the  House  does  not  favor  the 
plan. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section — 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjournment  of  the  Congress  sloe  die: 
and 

"i2)  the  days  on  which  either  House  Is 
not  in  session  because  of  an  adjournment 
of  more  than  three  days  to  a  day  certain 
shall  be  excluded  in  the  computation  of  the 
ninety-day  period. 

"lO  Under  provisions  contained  in  a  con- 
soUdation  plan,  a  provision  of  the  plan  may 
be  effective  at  a  time  later  than  the  date 
on  which  the  plan  otherwise  is  effective. 

"(d)  A  consolidation  plan  which  becomes 
effective  shall  be  printed  <1)  In  the  Statutes 
at  Large  in  the  same  volume  as  the  public 
laws  ond  (2)  In  the  Federal  Register. 

"aUIXUAKIHQ   fKlWE*   or  SENATE   AHO   BOUSE 

"Sec.  812-  Sections  813  through  817  are 
enacted  by  the  Congress — 

"  (1 )  as  an  exerelse  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenutlves.  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each  House. 
respectively,  but  applicable  only  with  rcsi»ect 
to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in  that  Bouse 
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in  the  case  of  a  resolution  described  in  the 
succeeding  aectlons  of  this  port;  and  they 
supersede  other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  mconslstent  therewith;  and 

■'(2 1  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (SO  far  aa  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House  \  at  any  time,  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  In  the  caae  of 
any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"TEEM  or  azsoLtmoH 

"Sec.  813.  For  the  purpose  of  sections  811 
and  814  through  817.  the  term  'resolution* 
means  only  a  resolution  of  either  Bouse  of 
Congress,  the  matter  after  the  reaolvtng 
clause  of  which  is  as  foHowc:  "Tbst  the  — 
does  not  favor  the  consolidation  plan  num- 
bered    transmitted  to  Congress  l)y  the 

President  on .  19 — .*.  the  first  blank  space 

therein  t>elng  filled  with  the  name  of  the 
resolving  House  and  the  other  blank  spaces 
therein  lacing  appropriately  filled. 

"RzrcBENCr  or  eesolittion  to  couHnnx 

"Sec.  814.  A  resolution  with  reapect  to  a 
consolidation  plan  shall  be  icferred  to  the 
appropriate  conmiittee  or  committees  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  802 
(f)  (and  all  resolutions  with  respect  to  the 
same  plan  shall  be  referred  to  the  same  com- 
mittee or  committees)  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  the  cose   may  be. 

"DtBCHASCC    or    COMKriTEE     OONSmSBOIC 
aCSOLUTIOH 

"Sec.  81S.  (a)  If  any  committee  which  has 
had  Jurisdiction  over  a  consolidation  plan  for 
a  period  of  sixty  calendar  days  and  to  which 
a  resolution  with  respect  to  such  plan  has 
been  referred  has  not  reported  such  resolu- 
tion within  ten  calendar  days  after  Intro- 
duction of  that  resolution.  It  wlU  be  In 
order  to  move  to  discbarge  all  comznltteee  to 
which  auch  resolution  has  been  referred  from 
the  further  con-sideration  either  of  such  reso- 
lution or  of  any  other  resolution  with  respect 
to  the  plan  in  question.  en:«pt  that  no  such 
notion  to  discharge  may  be  made  after  any 
committee  to  which  the  resolution  has  t>een 
referred  has  reported  a  resolution  with  re- 
spect to  the  same  plan. 

"(b)  A  motion  to  discharge  Is  highly  priv- 
ileged and  may  be  made  only  by  an  indi- 
vidual favoring  the  resolution.  Det»te  there- 
on shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  two 
hours,  to  be  divided  equally  between  those 
favoring  and  those  opposing  the  resolution. 
An  amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order, 
and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(c)  After  the  motion  to  discharge  is 
agreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  renewed, 
nor  may  another  motion  to  discharge  a  com- 
mittee be  made  with  respect  to  any  other 
resolution  with  respect  to  the  same  consoli- 
dation plan. 

"PROCCDUKX    ATTCa     BEPOET    OR     OlSCKAaOE     OF 
COHUrrTEE;     DEBATE 

"Sec.  816.  (a)  Anytime  after  any  commit- 
tee has  reported  or  has  been  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  a  resolution  with 
respect  to  a  consolidation  plan,  it  is  in  order 
to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  resolution  even  though  a  previous  mo- 
tion to  the  same  effect  has  been  disagreed  to. 
If  resolutions  concerning  the  same  plan  have 
been  reported  by  two  or  more  committees, 
the  motion  shall  be  directed  to  that  report 
which  was  earliest  reported.  The  motion  is 
highly  privileged  and  is  not  debatable.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order, 
and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

"(b)  Debate  on  tlie  resoluUon  shall  be 
limited  to  not  more  than  ten  hours,  which 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  favor- 
ing and  thoee  opposing  the  resolution.  A  mo- 
tion further  to  limit  det>at«  Is  not  debauble 
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An  atnendment  to,  or  motion  to  rtcommlt. 
th«  reiolutlon  Is  not  In  order,  and  It  U  not 
In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vol*  by 
which  ih«  rMOlutlon  U  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

--DECISIONS    WITHOWr    DEa*T«    ON    KOTIOM    TO 
POCTPONE  0«  PSOCXBD 

"Sir  817  t»l  Motions  to  postpone,  made 
with  respect  to  the  discharge  from  commit- 
tee or  the  consideration  of,  a  resoluUon 
with  respect  to  a  consolidation  plan,  and  mo- 
uons  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  ol  other 
business.  shaU  be  decided  without  debate, 
-lb)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  toe 
Chair  relatmg  to  the  appUcatlon  of  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tlvea  »s  the  case  may  be.  to  the  procedure 
relating  to  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
consolidation  plan  shall  be  decided  without 
debate." 

TITLE  IV— CONGRESSIONAL  AND  EXECU- 
TIVE OVKHSIOHT  OP  FEDERAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAMS 

Sic  Ml.  Section  601  of  auch  Act  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

■•(cl  Each  conunlttee  of  the  House  and 
Senate  having  legislative  Jurisdiction  oner 
grant-in-aid  programs  shaU  separately  or 
lointlj  conduct  studies  of  such  programs  at 
leis;  sl«  months  prior  to  their  erplraUon  or 
m  the  case  of  graat-ln-ald  programs  covered 
by  subsections  lal  and  (b)  of  this  section. 
SIX  months  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
tjeriod  speclhed  in  such  subsections  Each 
such  committee  ahaU  advise  Its  reepeetlve 
House  of  Its  andlngs  and  recommendations, 
with  special  reference  to  the  considerations 
cited  in  clauses  (11  through  (4|  of  subsec- 
tion (al  of  this  section.  Nothing  In  the  sec- 
tion shall  preclude  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  of  each  House  from  eon- 
ductmg  studies  of  such  programs  and  re- 
quesung  assistance  under  sections  eOl  and 
803  of  this  title' 

Sac  402  Title  VI  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  section: 


"ECTOSTs  BT  rmcaAL  *cr»cixs 
•Sic  605.  I  a)  Heads  of  Federal  agencies 
administering  one  or  more  Federal  assistance 
programs  shaU  make  a  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  on  the  operations  of 
such  programs  not  later  than  January  31 
following  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  full  fiscal  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Intergovernmental 
Cooperation  Act  of  1910.  Such  reports  shall, 
among  other  things,  describe — 

•  (I I  the  overall  progress  and  eBectlveness 
of  administrative  efforts  to  carry  out  each 
programs  statutory  goaU; 

"|2)  the  consultative  procedures  employed 
under  each  program  to  afford  recipient  Jurls- 
dlcUons  an  opportonlty  to  review  and  com- 
ment on  proposed  new  administrative  regu- 
lations, and  basic  program  changes: 

"(31  intrsdepartmenUl  and  Interdepart- 
mental arrangements  to  assure  proper  coor- 
dlnaUon  at  headquarters  and  In  the  field 
with  other  related  Federal  aaslatance  pro- 
grams; 

••(4)  efforts  and  progress  In  simplifying 
oud  making  more  uniform  (U  appUcatlon 
forms  and  procedures  and  (HI  financial  re- 
por.lng  and  auditing  requirements  and  pro- 
cedures; 

-(5)  efforu  and  progreei  In  relying  on  the 
internal  or  Independent  audlu  performed  by 
or  lor  States  and  units  of  local  government; 
"(61  the  feasibility  of  consolidating  Indi- 
vidual Federal  assistance  programs  with 
others  In  the  same  functional  areas,  where 
such  exist: 

--(7)  the  practicability  of  delegating  more 
admlnlstraUve  discretion.  Including  applica- 
tion approval  authority,  to  field  offlcea: 

-'(81  whether  changes  m  the  purpose,  di- 
rection, or  administration  of  such  Federal 
assistance  programs,  or  In  procedures  and 
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requirements  appUoable  thereto,  should  be 
made;  and 

"(»)   the  extent  to  which  such  programs 
are  adequate  to  meet  the  growing  and  chang- 
ing needs  for  which  they  were  dealgned." 
TITLE   V— PROGRAM   INFORMATION   ACT 

Sic  SOI.  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  Utie  Vin.  as  added  by  section 
301  of  this  Art,  the  following  new  Utle: 

"TITLE  IX— PBOORAM  INFORMATION 
ACT 

"SUOBT   TITLI 

"Sic.  901.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Program  Information  Act'. 
"DcrtNrnoN 
"Stc  902.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Utle — 
"(a)  The  term  Tederal  domestic  asatotance 
progriim'   means   an   activity    of   a   Federal 
agency  which  provides  assistance  or  benefits, 
whether  In  the  United  State*  or  abroad,  to 
any  State  or  local  government,  or  any  in- 
strumentality thereof,  any  domestic  profit  or 
nonprofit  corpoiaUon.  InsmuUon,  or  Indl-- 
rldual,  other  than  an  agency  of  the  Podarml 
Government. 

"(bl  A  Federal  domesOc  ssalstance  pro- 
gram' may  in  practice  be  caUed  a  program, 
an  activity,  a  service,  a  project,  or  soma  o«Ji« 
name  regardless  of  whether  It  U  Identified 
aa  a  separate  program  by  statute  or  rogtlla- 
tlon  and  which  can  be  differentiated  from 
any  other  such  program  on  the  bsals  of  lu 
legal  authority.  Its  administering  office.  Ita 
purpose.  Its  benefits,  or  lu  beneflrlarlea. 

"(c)  'Assistance  or  benefits'  means  grants, 
loans.  Ixjan  guaranteea.  scholarships,  mort- 
gage loans  and  Insurance;  a»lstance  In  the 
form  of  provision  of  Federal  facluUM.  goods 
or  ser'.lces.  donation  or  provision  of  surplus 
real  ami  personal  property;  and  tachnlcal 
assistance. 

"(d)  'Administering  office'  means  the  low- 
est subdivision  of  any  Federal  agency  that 
has  direct  operational  responsibility  for  man- 
aging a  Federal  domeatlc  aaalstance  program. 

"KXCLtjaiON 

"Sic.  903.  This  UUe  doea  not  apply  to  any 
activities  related  to  the  collection  or  evalua- 
tion of  national  security  Information. 
"CATAi^o  or  raniiAi.  Domsnc  aaawrsnci 

nooaaua 
"Sec.  904.  The  Prealdent  shau  transmit  to 
Oongreaa  no  later  than  May  1  of  each  regular 
session  a  catalog  of  Federal  domestic  assist- 
ance programs,  referred  to  In  this  title  as 
the  catalog.'  In  accordance  with  this  title. 
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"Fumpoes  or  catalog 
■Sec  »06.  TbB  oaUlog  sbftU  be  dealgn«d  to 
aulet  the  potenUal  beneflcl^ry  Identify  &U 
existing  Federal  domesUc  MsUtanM  program* 
wherever  ftdmlnlstered,  and  »baJl  supply  in- 
lormation  for  e*ch  program  so  that  the  po- 
tential beneficiary  ckh  determine  whether 
psrtlculu'  usistance  or  benefit*  might  be 
available  to  him  for  the  purpoeee  he  wishes. 

"gCQUnOD    PBOCItAM    IWTOBMATION 

"Stc.  90fl.  For  each  Federal  domestic  asalat- 
anc«  program,  the  catalc^  shall — 

"(1)  Identify  the  program.  Including  the 
name  of  the  program,  the  authorlalng  stat- 
ute, the  specific  administering  office,  and  a 
brief  description  of  the  program  and  lU 
objectives. 

■•<3)  describe  the  program  structure.  In- 
cluding ellgtblltty  requlpemcnU.  formulas 
governing  the  distribution  of  funds,  types  of 
assistance  or  benefits,  uses,  and  reetrlctlons 
on  the  use  of  assistance  or  tteneflts.  and  obli- 
gations and  duties  of  reclplenu  or  bene- 
ficiaries. 

"(31  provide  financial  in lormatlon .  In- 
cluding current  authorizations  and  appropri- 
ations of  funds,  the  obligations  Incurred  for 
past  yean,  the  current  amount  of  unobligated 
balanoas,  and  other  pertinent  financial  In- 
formatloa. 

"(4)    Identify  the  appropriate  oactals  to 


contact,  both  In  central  and  field  offices,  In- 
cluding addresses  and  Wlephone  numbers. 

■■(fi)  provide  a  general  description  of  the 
application  process.  Including  appUcatlon 
deadlines,  coordlnatlcn  requlrcmenLs.  proc- 
essing time  requirements,  and  other  per- 
tinent procedural  explanations. 

'\Q)  Identify  closed  related  programs. 

"WQVU.  or  CATAU>0 

'•Sec.  W7.  <a)  The  program  Informatloa 
may  be  set  forth  In  such  form  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  determine,  and  the  catalog  may  In- 
clude such  other  program  InformaUon  and 
daU  as  in  his  opinion  ore  necessary  or 
desirable  In  order  to  assist  the  potenUal  pro- 
gram beneficiary  to  understand  and  take  ad- 
vantage of  each  Federal  domestic  aseUtance 
program. 

*Mb>  The  catalog  shall  provide  In  separate 
sections:  (1)  information  concerning  all  Fed- 
eral domestic  assistance  programs  for  which 
State  nnd  local  governments  or  their  Instru- 
mentalities may  be  eligible,  and  (2)  Informa- 
tion concerning  all  Federal  domeatlc  assists 
ance  programs  for  which  recipients  other 
than  State  and  local  governments  or  their 
instrumentalities  may  be  eligible.  The  cata- 
log may  include,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Prasldent.  addlUonal  sections  In  which  there 
la  provided  Information  on  other  types  of  as- 
sistance programs  not  specified  in  section 
902 ( c ) . 

"(c)  The  catalog  shall  contain  a  detat!ed 
index  designed  to  assist  the  potential  bene- 
ficiary to  Identify  all  Federal  domestic  as- 
sistance   programs    related    to    a    particular 

°  "(d)   The  catalog  shall  be  In  ^  "»p«^^*^ 
concise,  clear,  understandable,  and  srietf  that 
it  can  be  easUy  understood  by  the  potential 
beneficiary 

"QUAITTBLT   irVISION 

■Sic  908  The  Prealdent  shall  revise  the 
caUlog  at  no  less  than  quarterly  Intervals. 
Each  revision — 

•■(1)  shall  reflect  any  changes  In  the  pro- 
gram InformaUoD  listed  In  section  908. 

"(2)  shall  further  reflect  addition,  con- 
solidation, rcorganleatlon,  or  cessaUon  of 
Federal  domestic  assistance  programs,  and 
shall  provide  for  such  Federal  domestic  as- 
sistance programs  tiie  program  information 
listed  In  section  906. 

"(31  shall  include  such  other  program  in- 
formation as  will  provide  the  most  current 
Information  on  changes  In  financial  infor- 
mation on  changes  in  organlE?.tlona  admin- 
istering the  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams, and  on  other  changes  of  direct,  im- 
mediate relevance  to  potential  program  bene- 
flclarles  as  will  most  accurately  reflect  the 
full  scope  of  Federal  domestic  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

•■(41  may  include  such  other  program  in- 
formation and  data  as  in  the  President'* 
opinion  are  necessary  or  desirable  In  order  to 
assist  the  potential  program  beneflcUry  to 
understand  and  take  advantage  of  each  Fed- 
eral domeatlc  assistance  program. 

"pnaLiCATiON   AKO  DiaraiBUTioH   or  th« 

CATALOO 

••Sec.  909.  (a>  The  Prealdent  (or  an  official 
to  whom  such  function  U  delegated  pursuant 
to  secUon  910  of  this  title  shall  prepare,  pub- 
llah  and  maintain  the  catalog  and  shall  make 
such  catalog  and  revisions  thereof  avaUable 
to  the  public  at  prices  appronma«ly  equal 
to  the  cost  In  quantitlea  adequate  to  meet 
public  demands,  providing  for  subscrlptaona 
to  the  catalog  and  revisions  thereof  In  such 
nusnner  as  he  may  determine. 

•There  is  authorlaed  to  be  distributed 
without  coet  to  Members  of  Congress  and 
Resident  CommlBsloners  not  to  exceed  five 
thousand  copies  of  catalogs  and  revisions. 

■'There  Is  authorleed  to  be  distributed 
without  cost  to  Federal  agencle*.  State  and 
local  units  of  government  and  local  repoel- 
tortea  not  to  exceed  ten  thousand  copies  of 
catalogs  and  revisions  aa  determined  by  the 
President  or  his  delegated  repreeenutlve. 
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"(b)  The  catalog  shall  be  the  single  au- 
tbontatlve.  Oovernment-wide  compendium 
of  Federal  domestic  assistance  program  In- 
formaUon produced  by  a  Federal  agency. 
Specialized  catalogs  for  ^ecific  ad  hoc  pur- 
poses may  be  developed  yithln  the  frame- 
work, or  as  a  supplemeiyL  to,  the  Govern- 
ment-wide compendiunft^ntl  shall  be  allowed 
o.ily  when  speciilcaily  authorized  and  de- 
veloped within  guidelines  And  criteria  to  be 
determined  by  the  President. 

"(o)  Any  existing  provisions  of  law  requir- 
ing the  preparation  or  publication  of  such 
catalogs  are  superseded  to  the  extent  they 
may  be  In  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  this 
title. 

"DELXtUTlON    or   FTJNCTTONS 

"S«c.  910  The  President  may  delegate  any 
fuixtlou  conferred  upon  him  by  this  title  In- 
cluding preparation  and  distribution  of  the 
catalog,  to  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency, 
with  authority  for  redelegatlon  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate." 

TITLE  VI— EXTENSION  OF  CEHTATN  PRO- 
\^SIONS  OP  THE  INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
COOPER.'^TION  ACT  OP  1968  TO  POLIT- 
ICAL SUBDIVISIONS 
5xc  601.  Section  30a  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  202.  No  grant-in-aid  to  a  State  or  a 
political  subdivision  therein  shall  be  re- 
quired by  Federal  law  or  administrative  reg- 
ulation to  be  deposited  in  a  separate  bank 
account  apart  from  other  funds  administered 
by  the  Stale  or  political  subdivisions  therein. 
All  Federal  grant-in-aid  funds  made  avail- 
able to  the  States  or  to  political  subdivi- 
sions therein  shall  be  properly  accounted  for 
as  Federal  funds  in  the  accounts  of  the  State 
or  of  the  poUtlcal  subdivisions  therein,  m 
each  ca£e  the  agency  of  the  State  or  of  the 
political  subdivisions  therein  concerned 
shall  render  regular  authenticated  reports  to 
the  appropriau  Federal  agency  covering  the 
status  and  the  appUcatlon  of  the  funds,  the 
ItabUiiies  and  obligations  on  hand,  and  such 
other  facts  as  may  be  required  by  said  Fed- 
eral agency.  The  bead  of  Lhe  Federal  agency 
and  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States  or  any  of  their  duly  authorlaed  repre- 
sentatives shall  have  access  for  the  purpose 
of  audit  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grant-in-aid  received  by  the  States  or 
by  the  political  subdivisions  therein  or  to 
the  sub-gr&nts  made  by  the  States  or  by  the 
political  subdivisions." 

Stc.  603.  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows  ; 

"Sec.  203.  Heads  of  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  responsible  for  administering 
grant-in-aid  programs  shall  schedule  the 
transfer  of  grant-in-aid  funds  consistent 
with  program  pvuposes  and  applicable  Treas- 
ury regulations,  so  as  to  minimize  the  time 
elapsing  between  the  date  of  transfer  of  such 
funds  from  the  United  States  Treasury  and 
the  date  of  disbursement  thereof  by  a  State 
or  by  a  poUtlcal  subdivision  therein:  or  be- 
tween date  of  disbursement  by  a  State  or  by 
a  political  subdivision  therein  and  the  date 
of  transfer  by  the  United  States  Treasury. 
States  and  the  poUtlcal  subdivisions  therein 
shall  not  be  held  accountable  for  Interest 
earned  on  grant-in-aid  funds,  pending  their 
disbursement  for  program  purposes." 
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to  the  euphoniums  of  praise  In  honor  o( 
departing  Presidential  counselor,  Bryce 
Harlow.  In  sketching  his  background,  the 
illustrious  tnajorlty  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  <  Mr.  Albert  ) ,  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  he  had  risen 
above  a  Democratic  background  to  be- 
come a  leader  in  the  Republican  Party. 
I  was  reminded  then  that  proselytes  by 
conversion  are  often  even  more  zealous 
than  those  who  are  originally  bom  Into 
the  faith.  It  has  surely  been  so  m  the 
case  of  Bryce  Harlow  whose  dedicated 
service  to  the  Republican  Party  in  so 
many  ways  can  scarcely  be  matched  by 
any  other  living  American.  We  view  his 
departure  from  his  present  post  with  gen- 
uine regret  However,  we  are  certain  that 
his  counsel  and  advice  will  continue  to 
be  available.  We  wish  him  every  happi- 
ness and  much  success  as  he  rejoins  his 
former  associates. 


BRYCE   HARLOW 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

OP    1LLIN0I3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  It,  1970 

Mr.     ANDERSON     of     HUnoU.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  enjoyed  on  yesterday  listening 


SENATOR  PE.MISON.  OP  KANSAS. 
WORKING  ON  A  "RtJRAL  REN- 
AISSANCE" 
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for  expansion  in  the  same  areas,  and  a  Rural 
Development  Highways  Act  to  improve 
transportation  facilities. 

Despite  some  support  from  Presidents 
Johnson  and  Mixon,  it  has  been  slow  going. 

Partly,  as  Sen.  Pearson  noted  last  week, 
because  new  ideas  take  a  whUe  to  mature 
In  WasbingiOQ.  Partly  because  of  a  lack  of 
sirong  adnunistration  leadership.     ^ 

But  ma<itly  because  of  a  lack  of  sympathy 
Irom  urban  Congresamen.  the  majority,  who 
practice  the  same  foot-dragging  in  this 
problem  as  do  rural  Congressmen  toward  the 
pUght  of  the  city  poor. 

The  city  legislators  also  have  expressed 
some  fear  that  these  programs  wlU  deepen 
the  metropoUtan  plight  by  siphoning  badly- 
needed  Jobs.  Thu  is  a  short-range  view.  The 
blUs  are  Aimed  at  creating  new  Jobs,  not 
re-locating  old  ones  Even  if  the  cities  should 
lose  some  workers  to  the  country  this  would 
benefit  both. 

The  Pearson  program  may  oome  about  by 
evolution.  Cities  rapidly  are  losing  their  ap- 
peai.  particularly  to  students  and  young 
adults.  Urban  bhght  may  force  some  relo- 
cations. But  this  natural  development  could 
stand  a  prod  from  the  government,  and 
Pearson's  proposals  are  a  good  start. 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBEUUS 

or    KANftAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Friday.  December  11.  1970 

Mr.  SEBELIDS  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
December  1  issue  of  the  Hutchinson 
News,  there  is  an  editorial  in  reference 
to  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  Jm  Psa«- 

SON. 

As  a  Congressman  representing  rural 
and  smalltown  America.  I  am  concerned 
over  what  I  consider  to  be  a  serious  im- 
balance in  our  Federal  effort  to  Improve 
our  Nation's  social  and  economic  well- 
being. 

Too  often  it  seems  as  if  the  social 
and  economic  needs  of  rural  and  small- 
town America  have  been  overlooked  or 
ignored  as  we  try  to  moimt  an  effective 
program  of  improvement  for  the  IBIO's. 
Jim  Pearson  recognizes  his  need  and  has 
repeatedly  sponsored  programs  based 
upon  the  philosophy  that  the  social  and 
economic  needs  of  both  urban  and  rural 
America  are  interdependent.  If  we  are 
going  to  achieve  a  more  even  distribu- 
tion of  our  population  and  improve  both 
our  overcrowded  urban  areas  and  our 
countryside,  our  social  and  economic  pro- 
grams in  the  iSTO's  must  benefit  and  be 
applicable  to  all  of  our  citizens. 

As  the  Hutchinson  News  editorial 
points  out.  Senator  Pemson  has  been 
working  on  a  "rural  renaissance"  for  his 
entire  political  life.  Those  of  us  vltaUy 
Interested  in  the  revltallzatlon  of  rural 
and  smalltown  America  owe  him  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  his  leadership  and  con- 
tinued efforts  in  this  regard.  The  edi- 
torial from  the  Hutchinson  News  fol- 
lows: 

PiGHTtNC    RUKAL   BLIOHT 

Sen.  James  Pearson  has  been  bammerlng 
aw&T  at  a  rural  renaissance  for  most  of  hie 
current  term. 

He  began  with  the  Rural  Job  Development 
Act.  to  provide  tax  Incentives  lor  new  In- 
duEtrles  locating  In  rural  areas.  Tbla  wa« 
foUowed  by  a  proposal  for  a  Rural  Commu- 
nity  Development   Bank,   to  provide   credit 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speftker.  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  foUowlng: 

CrmsEWT   Ptbfobmancx   or   THt 
Nation's  Econostt 

The  current  performance  of  the  American 
economy  Is  without  hlstorlcaJ  precedent. 
With  prices  and  unemployment  rising  al- 
multaneously,  the  President  and  his  economic 
pollcy-mafcers  are  confponted  with  a  real 
dilemma. 

DiiTlng  19fl9.  the  govenunent's  restrictive 
monetary  and  flscal  policies  aciileved.  in  part, 
their  purpose  of  slowing  demand,  output  and 
employment.  The  rate  of  Federal  spending 
has  been  reduced  and  the  coet  of  borrowing 
money  has  been  lncrease<l. 

Unemployment  has  increased  from  3.8 
percent  to  6.6  percent,  however.  PactcMrlea  are 
producing  steui  SO  percent  of  capacity,  or 
lets,  and  there  is  s  gap  between  actual  and 
potential  production  in  this  coimtry  at  an 
annual  rate  of  perhaps  §40  bllUcm- 

For  a  while  It  seemed  as  If  the  aim  of  slow- 
ing Inflation  was  being  schleved.  But  last 
October's  increase  in  consumer  prices  (rep- 
resenUng  an  annual  rate  of  7.3  peroentl 
showed  that  the  situation  had  worsened 
again.  The  typical  US.  worker  lost  64  cents 
In  buying  power  in  October  alone  as  a  result 
of  higher  prices  and  a  drop  in  the  average 
weekly  pay. 

In  the  past,  a  decline  in  output  and  de- 
mand eventuaUy  had  a  stabilising  effect  on 
price  levels.  But  recent  flgures  showing  con- 
tinued price  increases,  along  with  a  decline 
m  production,  make  our  traditional  eco- 
nomic IndlcatorE  extremely  perplexing. 

Part  of  the  answer  to  the  puzale  la  that  we 
are  In  the  longest  period  of  inflation  that 
the  NaUon  has  experienced,  and  that  fact 
In  Itself  has  created  an  IntUtlonary  psy- 
chology with  upward  pressures  on  price 
levels,  especially   wages. 

It  has  now  become  apparent  that  the  gov- 
ernment's fiscal  and  monetary  policies  should 
be  aimed  at  expanding  demand  and  pro- 
duction, which  should  gradually  reduce  un- 
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tmployment.  The  degree  ol  eip«Mlon  U  tae 
point  of  ft  continuing  debate. 

Some  o(  the  Preslilent'B  ftdvlsors  «re  ad- 
Tocatlng  s  rapid  expansion  ot  the  economy 
next  year— increasing  the  total,  output  ol 
gooda  and  servlcea  as  much  as  8  percent. 
With  this  kind  ot  growth,  unemployraent 
surely  will  decline.  Others,  however,  regard 
this  target  as  too  ambitlotis  and  likely  to 
create  worse  Inflation. 

The  President  has  been  exceedingly  csn- 
dld  about  the  economy  and  has  conceded 
past  errors  In  policy.  He  told  US.  manu- 
facturers recently.  ■.  .  we  can.  and  inust. 
do  better."  He  has  announced,  too.  a  decl- 
slre  turn  in  his  economic  policy  making  It 
clear  that  the  government  will  now  take  a 
strongly  expansionary  direction. 

The  President  has  said  he  will  plan  hu 
flscal  1971  budget  u  if  the  country  were  at 
full  employment  and  the  economy  was  pro- 
ducing full  revenue.  This  means  the  budget 
will  show  a  deficit,  since  the  economy  Is 
operating  at  less  than  full  employment  In- 
creased government  expenditures,  however, 
should  spur  an  Increase  in  the  economy. 

Although  he  came  Into  office  strongly 
opposed  to  ■Jawboning-  against  wage  and 
price  increases,  ni.  one  columnist  put  It. 
"  the  White  Bouse  Jaws  have  begun  to 

click."  The  President  now  raises  the  threat 
of  action  m  areas  where  the  government 
has— through  law  or  regulation— an  Impact 
on  supply  or  wages.  He  has  moved  to  in- 
crease domestic  production  and  foreign  Im- 
ports of  crude  oil.  and  he  has  called  tor  a 
change   In   construction    Industry   bargain- 

ing. 

He  baa  remained  as  opposed  as  ever  to 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls.  The 
President  has  edged  closer,  by  these  recent 
actions,  to  an  Incomes  poUcy  In  which  he 
uses  govemmeiu  persuasion  or  pressure  In 
speclflc  cases  to  hold  down  wages  and  prices. 

It  IS  clear  that  the  President's  economic 
policy  has  decisively  shifted  from  the  light 
igalivst  inflation  to  the  fight  against  un- 
employment. 


A  LIFE  OF  DEVOTION 

HON.  WILMER  MIZELL 

OF  NoaTH  caaoUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friiay,  December  11,  1970 

Mr  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  Ume 
I  would  nice  to  ask  my  coUeagues  to  ](riii 
vrtlh  me  in  honorins  the  memory  of  Wll- 
Uam  Yost  Preyer.  the  father  of  my  dls- 
tingiUshed  colleague  In  the  North  Caro- 
lina delegation.  RicHAaDsoN  Pkiyer. 

"Mr.  Will."  as  he  was  affectionately 
known  to  hundreds  of  people  in  the  Pied- 
mont area  of  North  Carolina,  passed 
away  Tuesday  at  the  ase  of  82,  foUowing 
a  life  of  devotion  to  his  community,  to 
American  free  enterprise,  to  his  church, 
and  to  his  family, 

I  am  sure  that  aU  the  Members  of  this 
House  join  me  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  our  colleague.  Mr,  Pbitir. 
and  to  his  family. 

I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Recom) 
the  foUowmg  article  and  editorial  chron- 
icling the  life  and  contributions  ot  Wil- 
Uam  Yost  Preyer.  Both  pieces  appeared 
In  the  Greensboro  DaUy  News  of  Decem- 
ber 9.  1970. 


WILI.IAM  Yost  Parrnt  Das  at  82 
L.ONG  Illness 
Funeral  for  William  Tost  Preyer.  82,  of  603 
Sunset  Drive,  former  president  of  Vlck  Chem- 
ical Co.  (now  Rlchardson-MerrHl  Inc  >   and 
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long-time  Greensboro  civic  leader,  who  died 
Tuesday  morning  at  his  home  after  a  long 
Illness,  will  be  held  at  11  ajn.  Thursday  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 

He  was  the  father  of  Congressman  L.  Rich- 
ardson Preyer,  who,  with  his  other  four 
brothers,  was  at  their  father's  bedside  for  his 
last  illness. 

Conducting  the  funeral  wlU  be  the  pastor. 
Or  John  A,  Redhead,  and  the  aasociate 
pastor,  the  Rev,  William  Currie,  Burial  wlU 
be  in  Green  Bill  Cemetery,  Elders  of  the 
church  and  the  Greensboro  Klwanls  Club 
will  attend  as  a  group. 

Memorial  gifts  may  be  made  to  the  Pres- 
byterian Home  in  High  Point,  the  Children  s 
Borne  Society  of  North  Carolina  in  Oreens- 
boro  and  Oreenaboro  College, 

In  addition  to  Congressman  Preyer.  iiu. 
Preyer  Is  survived  by  four  sons.  William  Y, 
Preyer  Jr,  of  Greensboro;  Dr,  Robert  a  Prey- 
er of  Cambridge.  Mass,,  professor  of  English 
at  Brandela  University;  Dr,  Norrla  W  Prey- 
er of  Charlotte  professor  of  history  at  Queens 
College:  and  Pred  L,  Preyer  of  Klrklimd, 
Wash.,  president  of  the  Advance  Muffler  Co . 
headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 

Also  surviving  are  a  sister,  Mrs.  N.  L,  fcure 
of  the  Presbyterian  Home  in  High  Point;  and 

n  grandchildren,  .     ,   ^„     ,„ 

••Mr.  Will"  Joined  Vlck  Chemical  Co,.  In 
1919  ••at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder,"  He  re- 
tired as  president  In  1948  after  serving  In  that 
capacltv  for  10  years. 

He  continued  as  a  director  and  a  member 
of  the  company's  finance  committee  for  a 
number  of  years  after  hla  retirement  as  pres- 
ident. ..  ,  _ 
Mr  Preyer  once  said  that  he  was  a  loier 
of  mualc  and  fun"  and  that  his  hobby  was 
"acting  as  loastmaster  and  hearing  and  tell- 
ing good  Jokes." 

He  delighted  In  telling  one  story  about  the 
early  days  of  Vlck  Chemical  Co.  The  late 
Lunsford  Richardson,  head  of  the  comp«iy 
and  very  frugal,  went  on  a  trip  leaving  his 
son  H  Smith  Richardson,  m  charge, 

Preyer  said.  'I  was  In  the  shipping  depart- 
ment and  Smith  suggested  that  we  straighten 
things  up  while  his  father  was  away.  Well,  I 
reaUy  followed  orders  and  cleaned  out  a  lot 
of  stuff  we  hadn't  used  In  years— materials 
used  In  a  lot  of  home  remedies  we'd  dis- 
continued. ,,  ^  _ 
"Mr  Lunsford  returned  and  complimented 
me  on  how  neat  everything  was.  Then  he 
discovered  Id  thrown  out  those  old  materials, 
and  he  hit  the  ceUlng  ...  He  let  me  know 
he  was  the  boss."                               ,     „       ^ 

HIS  sunny  personality  affected  all  who 
knew  him.  and  his  ability  to  make  civic  un- 
dertakings seem  like  ftm  brought  succeaa  to 
the  many  campaigns  he  led. 

Thoae  who  attended  the  countless  lunch- 
eon and  dinner  meetings  at  which  he  pre- 
sided or  spoke  could  Btt«t  that  he  excelled 
at  his  hobby.  To  aee  him  at  the  speakers'  table 
was  to  know  there  waa  going  to  be  some  hu- 
mor in  the  program. 

Mr.  Preyer's  attributes  vrere  recognized 
while  he  waa  a  very  young  man.  At  31  he 
waa  made  a  steward  In  the  West  Market 
Street  Methodist  Church.  At  that  time,  he 
was  the  youngest  man  ever  to  hold  that  po- 
sition. 

In  his  work  with  the  church  he  was  In- 
strumenUl  In  bringing  one  of  the  first  Chau- 
tauqua programs  to  Oreensl>oro  and  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  presentation  of 
Lyceum  courses  here 

A  big  man  In  business  circles.  Mr,  Preyer 
al.<>o  was  big  physically.  Thoae  who  did  not 
know  him  In  his  youth  might  find  It  surpris- 
ing to  learn  that  he  was  quite  an  athlete. 

At  one  time  he  held  the  high  Jump  record 
at  the  Greensboro  TMCA.  and  he  and  his  late 
brother.  A.  T,  Preyer.  won  the  doubles  cham- 
plonahlp  in  local  tennis  for  several  years, 

Mr.  Preyer  came  to  North  Carolina  from 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  where  he  was  bom  on  June 
4.  1888. 
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When  Mr.  Preyer  waa  16.  his  father,  the 
late  Robert  O.  Preyer.  bought  an  interest 
In  the  Oreenshoro  Sash.  Door  and  Blind  Co. 
and  the  family  moved  here. 

Not  long  after  that,  his  father  died  and 
the  lumber  business  was  hit  by  a  depression. 
Mr  Preyer  gave  up  his  plans  to  attend  Trin- 
ity CoUege.  now  Duke  University,  and  went 
to  work  lor  the  Oullford  Lumber  Co.  as  » 
salesman.  ,        „    _, 

On  June  15.  1916.  he  married  Mary  Korrls 
Richardson  of  Oreenshoro.  Two  years  later, 
his  father-in-law.  L.  Richardson,  founder 
of  the  Vlck  Chemical  Co..  aaked  him  to  assist 
m  the  real  estate  end  of  the  business. 

Because  he  foresaw  great  possibilities  for 
the  Vlck  company.  Mr.  Preyer  quit  his  H50 
a  month  Job  at  the  lumber  yard  and  went  to 
work  for  Richardson  at  886  a  month. 

Be  advanced  rapidly  and  worked  in  the 
production  phase  of  the  Vlck  business,  after 
which  he  devoted  several  years  to  purchasing. 
The  big  flu  epidemic  of  World  War  I  struck 
the  nation  in  1918  shortly  after  Mr.  Preyer 
went  with  Vlck.  The  company's  'croup  and 
pneumonia  cures"  were  In  great  demand  and 
the  business  grew  and  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds. 

Mr  Preyer  became  the  company  s  second 
vice  president  In  1929  and  later  that  year 
t>ecame  first  vice  president.  He  remained  in 
that  position  until  1933.  when  he  became 
treasurer  and  flrst  vice  president,  then  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  in  1937.  Be  was  presi- 
dent from  October.  1938.  to  November.  1948, 
His  duties  with  Vlck  required  him  to  make 
regular  weekly  trips  to  New  York.  For  al- 
most 20  years  he  spent  four  days  a  week 
in  New  York  and  three  days  in  Oreenshoro, 
He  claimed  he  was  the  world's  champion 
commuter. 

In  New  York  he  came  to  love  the  theater, 
but  at  home  he  preferred  to  play  golf  in 
the  afternoona  and  bridge  In  the  evenings. 
For  vacations  he  went  to  his  summer  house 
at  Southport,  Conn.,  but  In  1949  he  re- 
modeled a  house  at  Roaring  Gap  and  spent 
most  of  his  vacations  there. 

Several  years  after  his  marriage,  he  Joined 
his  wife's  church,  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Oreenshoro,  He  was  elected  a 
deacon  in  1929  and  an  elder  In  1934. 

In  New  York  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Rockefeller  Center  Luncheon  Club,  the 
Ooud  CTub.  New  York  Athletic  Club.  Ad- 
vertising Club  and  Metropolitan  Club. 

In  his  long  active  career  he  was  a  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Amusement  Co  of 
Greensboro:  a  director  of  Richardson  Real- 
ty Inc.,  chairman  of  the  board,  vice  presi- 
dent and  a  director  of  the  Re-Insurance  Corp. 
of  New  York,  an  honorary  alumnus  of  David- 
son College,  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Society  of  New  York,  president  of  the 
Greensboro  chamber  of  Commerce,  on  the 
executive  committee  of  the  local  Boy  Scout 
council,  president  of  the  Greensboro  Kl- 
wanls Club,  president  of  the  Greensboro 
Country  Club  (twice),  and  a  member  of 
the  Sedgefleld  Country  Club. 

He  had  recently  been  made  an  honorary 
trustee  of  Oreenslwro  College. 

Wn.MAM  Yost  Parraa 

Larger  than  life  Is  a  cliche:  but  It  accu- 
rately describes  a  few  Individuals  we  en- 
counter. 

"Mr.  Will"  Preyer  was  that  kind  of  man. 

It  was  true  of  him.  we  ore  told,  when  he 
was  a  young  man.  making  his  way  m  Greens- 
boro of  the  depression  years— bestowing  the 
gifts  ot  a  genial  personality  on  all  he  mel. 
possessed  of  a  keen  mind,  a  generous  heart, 
an  energetic  body,  an  understanding  aplrlt. 

It  was  equally  true  In  his  maturity  as 
corporation  executive  In  New  York  City,  a 
farseelng  and  effective  leader  In  his  wires 
family's  enterprise,  the  old  Vlck  Chemical 
Company,  today  Rlchardson-MerrlU, 

It  was  also   true  In  the  fullness  of  his 
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years  when  he  returned  to  Greensboro  In 
1948.  where  he  Identified  immediately  with 
the  community's  church,  civic  and  educa- 
tional leaderablp. 

Nobody  should  misjudge  the  Ingredients 
that  comprised  Mr,  Preyer's  radiant  per- 
sonalltv.  He  was  no  Pollyanna,  He  knew  full 
well  tlie  tragedies  cf  lite.  But  he  made  It 
h  s  business  never  to  curse  the  darknesa. 
Always  instead  he  espoused,  actively  and 
joyously,  those  activities  which  would  help 
produce  Ught — and  enlightenment.  No  Job 
was  too  menial  for  his  attention;  no  person 
loo  humble  tor  his  concern. 

Mr.  Freyer  once  called  himself  "a  lover 
ol  music  and  ftm,"  His  hobby,  he  said,  waa 
"acting  as  toastmaster  and  hearing  and 
telling  Jokes  "  True.  But  that  was  only  part 
or  the  stcrj'-  Nobody  could  make  a  better  In- 
rcrmo!  speech  or  preside  over  an  occasion  or 
a  happening  with  more  aplomb.  He  made  his 
associates  enjoy  the  business  of  fund-rais- 
ing and  other  tedious  endeavors.  It  was  de- 
lightful to  watch  him  conduct  a  meeting, 
to  see  his  mind  probe  toward  a  consensus, 
always  steadily  but  humanely.  He  knew  how 
to  Inspire  the  best  in  people  to  make  them 
work  together. 

Mr.  Preyer's  awareness  of  the  Impor- 
tance of  the  qualities  ot  the  spirit  grew  with 
bis  advancing  years.  Few  men  are  bom  with 
such  Insight.  The  list  of  hla  public  bene- 
factions and  secret  charities  Is  lengthy.  In 
area  alter  area,  from  serving  as  Santa  Claus 
every  year  for  the  Presbytertan  Home  to  Im- 
posing corporate  and  civic  decisions  In  New 
York  and  Greensboro,  he  made  his  Impact 
felt.  Only  hla  friends  and  aasociatea  know 
all  the  details— from  young  poat-college 
girls  flrst  set  adrift  m  the  big  city  and  made 
to  reel  at  home  to  small  children  (now 
grown)  who  still  treasure  Kennedy  half- 
dollars  he  gave  them  In  a  moment  of  In- 
spiration, 

In  his  church.  Mr,  Preyer  was  a  strong 
oak,  perennially  ready  to  support  every  con- 
structive enterprise.  In  his  home  he  reared 
a  Bne  family  of  flve  boys,  who  In  varied  ways 
reflect  hU  sterling  qualities.  In  the  com- 
munity he  served  tirelessly  always  with  a 
smile  and  loving  hand. 

So  Greensboro  not  only  Is  saddened  by 
Mr  Preyer's  death  on  Tuesday  It  Is  greatly 
bereft.  Yet  the  memories  of  such  a  splendid 
pilgrimage  give  us  Inspiration.  Being  larger 
than  life,  he  somehow  showed  us  life's 
potential. 


MATHER  AFB  COMPLETES  SEVEN 
YEARS  OF  ACCIDENT-FREE  OPER- 
ATION 
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THE  ANNALS  OF  POLITICS 
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HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

OF  MASSACHDsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday,  I  inserted  in  the  Record  the     in  Waahiugtons  leading  law  arm*  who  bad 
flist  part  of  a  New  Yorker  magazine  arti-     formerly  served  in  high  posts  in  the  govern^ 


months  after  Mr.  Nixon  sent  Carswell'i  nam* 
to  the  Seoau,  four  prominent  lawyerB  la  New 
York  got  four  hundred  and  fifty  colleagues- 
attorneys  la  private  practice,  law-school 
deaofi  and  professors,  heads  of  local  bar  as- 
soclatlouii.  and  former  high  government  offi- 
cials— to  sign  an  open  lett«r  calling  on  the 
Senate  to  reject  Carswell's  nomination.  Not 
long  afterward.  Bayb  decided  that  It  would 
be  more  helpful  U  a  number  of  top  lawyers 


cle  by  Richard  Harris  entiUed  "The  An- 
nals of  Politics"  describing  how  the  Sen- 
ate defeated  the  nomination  of  Judge 
Harrow  Carswell.  Today  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  the  second  and  final 
Installment  of  thLs  most  incisive  article. 
Harris  brings  into  close  analytical  per- 


ment  were  to  put  their  prestige  and  their 
contacts  to  work  In  a  more  direct  fashion. 
Accordingly,  he  got  in  touch  with  a  number 
of  own  who  possessed  such  credentials — 
among  them  Joseph  A.  Califano.  Jr..  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  top  aide;  Harry  McPherson, 
another  Johnson  aide;  Lee  White.  ^}ecLal 
coua£«l  to  Presidents  Kennedy  and  Johnson; 
Uoyd  Cutler,  director  of  the  President's  Com- 
ml&siou   ou   the   Cau5e&  and    Prevention   of 


spective  the  strategy  used  U)  defeat  the  y^^^^^^.  cufford  Aleiander.  former  member 
Carswell  nomination  and  the  story  it 
tells  about  the  character  of  our  political 
institutions,  most  specifically  the  char- 
acter of  the  Nixon  Pre-sidency.  As  Harris 
quotes  one  Senator  who  voted  for  Cars- 
well  and  who  then  attempted  to  put  the 
controversy  into  some  perspective: 

That's  all  part  of  the  way  we  do  business 
here.  It's  Just  politics  ...  I'm  sure  the  de- 
bate showed  the  people,  including  the  peo. 


of  the  Equal  Employment  Opponuntty  Com- 
mission; and  John  Douglas  and  Stephen  Pcd- 
lak.  former  Assistant  Attorneys  Oenerat.  The 
men.  all  of  whom  were  eager  to  do  whatever 
they  could  to  defeat  the  nomination,  gath- 
ered In  Bayh's  office  on  March  19th.  "'We  went 
over  head-count  sheets  and  discussed  wajrs 
of  influencing  individual  senators  through 
their  more  Important  constituents  and  cam- 
paign comnbuiors,"  Califano  recounted  later. 
"Bayh    was   In   his   shirtsleeves,   and   " 


pie   m   Congress,   what   the   Supreme   Court      minded  me  of  going  over  head  counts  with 

'J  »— ■  L.B.J."  The  group  devised  and  agreed  upon 

a  number  of  tactics — a  high-level  attack  on 
the  American  Bar  Association's  Committee  on 
the  Federal  Judiciary  for  its  careless  exami- 
nation of  Carswell's  qualtfJcatlons  and  lor  Its 
decision  to  make.  In  his  case,  only  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  terms   'qualified"  and  "not 


should  be  and  what  tne  Senate  could  be. 

Certainly  this  article  articulates  In  a 
most  comprehensive  manner  the  dynam- 
ics of  the  Carswell  nomination  defeat  and 

should  be  read  for  any  in  depth  under-     ^^ ^_^^ ^  ^  _    ^ 

standing  of  the  issues  and  personalities     qualified"  instead  of  employing  the  more 
involved: 

Annals  op  Pouncs:  Decision  II 
(By  Richard  Harris) 

Pew  lines  of  work  make  one  less  disposed 
to  defy  established  authority  than  the  law. 
When  that  authority  Is  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Issue  involves  his 
poUcy  and  his  prestige,  only  a  lawyer  who 
is  uncommonly  relaxed  about  the  opinions  of 
his  coUeagucs  and  his  feUow-cltlsseas.  about 
his  relations  with  his  cllente.  Including  those 
with  cases  before  the  government,  and  about 
the  state  of  his  tax  returns  would  ordlrmrUy 
be  eager  to  stand  up  to  him  openly.  Yet  Presi- 
dent NUon's  nomination,  last  January,  of 
George  Harrold  Carswell  to  be   an  associate 


precisely  descriptive  terms  that  had  been 
used  In  evaluating  Supreme  Court  nominees 
in  the  past;  refutation  of  Attorney  General 
John  N.  Mitchell's  public  claim  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  had  "unanimous- 
ly" found  the  nominee  "highly  recom- 
mended," whereas  actually  only  twelve  of  the 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  lawyers  who  be- 
longed to  the  Association  had  made  the  de- 
termination, and  then  had  said  only  that  he 
was  "qualified;"  and  a  concerted  effort  to  get 
in  touch  with  lawi-ycrs  throughout  the  coun- 
try who  might  be  able  to  lufiuence  members 
of  the  Senate.  To  a  large  extent,  this  last 
approach  had  to  be  kept  secret,  in  order  to 
protect  those  who  were  unwilling  to  let  their 
part     In     the     a  ntl -Cars  well     campaign     be 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGEH 

OF   CALXPORMtA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 
Mr.  LEOGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 2.  1870.  the  3535th  Navigation 
Training  Wing  at  Mather  Air  Force  Base 
in  my  district  completed  its  seventh  year 
of  accident-free  flying.  These  7  years  in- 
volved a  total  of  more  than  400,000  flight 
hours.  . 

The  3535th  is  the  only  Air  Force  navi- 
gator, bombardier,  and  electronic  war- 
fare school  in  the  country.  It  has  been 
turning  out  about  1.000  navigators  per 
year,  and  plans  are  under  way  to  In- 
crease output  to  1.200  per  year. 

Col.  William  H.  Luke  and  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  3535th  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  this  brilliant  and  outstand- 
ing safety  record. 
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Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  finally  brought     known.  To  keep  the  operation  more  or  less 

lawyers    rallying    by    the    i housands— from     -— -• «-—  — —  ■- 

Wall  Street,  from  law  achoolG,  from  large 
cities  and  small  towns  across  the  country, 
and  from  the  Admmistratlon  IweU— to  chal- 
lenge the  President.  Only  a  handful  of  law- 
yers had  come  out  against  the  nomination 
of  Clement  P.  Haynsworth  to  fill  the  same 
vacancy  on  the  Court  a  few  months  earlier: 
the  case  against  Haynsworth  concerned  not 
his  legal  qualifications  but  his  sense  of 
ethics,  and  apparently  that  was  not  enough 
to  arouse  many  members  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession suiEclently  for  them  to  risk  open  op- 
position. However,  once  Carswell  waa  shown 
to  be    unfit  as  a  Judge  that  his  Uklng  the 

seat  once  occupied  by  Oliver  Wendell  Bolmea 

would  demean  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  In- 
stitution, even  lawjera  who  had  cautiously 

avoided    any    kind     of    public    controversy 

throughout  their  professional  lives  set  out  to 

do  what  they  could,  both  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, to  defeat  the  nomination. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh,  Democrat  of  Indiana 

and  leader  of  the  opposition  to  CarsweU  in 

the  Senate,  where  the  nomination  was  being 

considered  last  winter  and  spring,  felt  that 

his  side  probably  needed  the  support  of  the 

nation's  lawyers  more  than  anything  else  if 

undecided  senators  were  to  be  persuaded  to 

vote    against    the    nomination.    Nearly    two 


under  cover.  Bayh  set  up  a  separate  otRce  in 
his  suite  and  assigned  a  volunteer  named 
Ronald  Piatt,  who  bad  taken  a  week  off  from 
his  Job  with  the  Matt  Reese  political  consult- 
mg  firm,  to  coordinate  all  the  contacts  made: 
only  Piatt  was  to  know  who  was  calling 
whom  and  what  the  results  were. 

When  the  meeting  broke  up.  Califano  and 
Cutler  went  directly  to  Catlfano's  ofllce  at 
Arnold  &  Porter  and  drafted  a  telegram  to 
L&wrence  E.  Walsh,  the  bead  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association's  committee,  stating 
that  CarsweU  failed  to  meet  "the  minimum 
requirements  of  professional  ability  and 
Judicial  temperament  to  sit  on  the  Supreme 
Court"  and  requesting  that  the  committee 
reconvene  to  hear  the  most  recent  objections 
to  the  nomination  and  then  present  the  facts 
to  the  Senate.  Once  the  text  was  ready,  the 
two  men  got  on  separate  telephones  euad 
talked  eight  leading  members  of  the  bar  into 
signing  It— the  deans  of  the  Harvard.  Yale, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  U.Cl^A. 
Law  Schools:  Samuel  I.  Rosenman  and 
Francis  T.  P.  Plimpton,  who  had  worked  on 
the  open  letter.  Neal  Rutledge.  a  prominent 
Miami  lawyer  and  the  son  of  a  former  Chief 
Justice:  and  Warren  Christopher.  Deputy  At- 
torney General  under  President  Jotmson.  "IX 
was  a  bell  of  a  tough  doctiment,  and  we  bad 
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somt  doubt  sbout  whelber  the  mm  we  cilled 
wtnila  sign  It."  Callttno  »»1<1  ilterward.    'I 
tru  wpecUJly  unc«sy  about  »»r    Plimpton. 
but  he  roerelv  suggtsted  a  couplt  of  minor 
changM  ana  agreed  on  the  spot  I  understand 
that  he   was  an   absolute  tiger   throughout 
this  »hole  thing."  CalUano  and  Cutler  de- 
cided not  to  maKe  the  telegram  pubUc.  be- 
cause they  feared  that  Ita  disclosure  would 
be  interpreted  by  Walsh  as  sn  stwrnpt   to 
force  his  hand   As  It  happened.  Walsh  didn't 
answer  the  wire  until   the  case  was  closed, 
and    as  far  as  was  known,  be  dldnt  men- 
tion It  to  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee    After   a    week    had    passed    without    a 
reply.  Cutler  and  callfano  drafted  another 
tele^m.  signed  by  the  «me  -""J;,"*  f'" 
manded     a     response.     Once     again     Walsh 
Ignored   their  request,   whereupon   they   re- 
leased the  ten  of  both  wires  to  the  pre»8_ 
That   too.  had  no  effect  on  Walsh,  but  It  had 
a  string  effect  on  Charles  A.  Bo"'^- »  "T": 
ber  of   the  committee,   who  was  Infuriated 
by  Walsh's  high-handed  behatlor  and  edged 
Closer  to  maWng  the  mo.e  that  ««ver^  peo- 
ple had  been  pushing  him  toward— dlsclo- 
,un  of  a  crucial  and.  at  this  P""^';,*?""^?, 
unknown  meeting  he  had  had  with  Carswell 
the  night  before  the  Senate  hearings  on  the 
„™in«lon    began.    Although    Horsky    held 
off  for  a  time,  his  private  dlscu^lons  about 
the  episode  soon  leaked  out.  and  before  many 
d.vs  had  passed  Just  about  everyone  on  the 
Bill  had  heard  about  It.         „       ,  _.  „. 

During  tlus  period.  John  Douglas,  one  of 
the  other  participants  at  the  lawyers  meet- 
ing in  Bavh's  office,  set  out  to  P""  o"  » 
J^heme  of  his  own-a  letter  against  the 
nomination  to  be  signed  by  former  clerks  to 
Supreme  Court  Justices.  WUhln  a  matter  of 
avs  more  than  two  hundred  of  tt"™^^"" 
signed  the  letter— a  \1«  ranging  alphabetl- 
c^y  from  Dean  Aoheson.  former  secretary  of 
State,  to  Edwin  Zimmerman,  former  Assist- 
ant Attorney  CSeneral.  Cm  the  theory  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  law  ?""»"'  '° 
ihe  country  had  studied  at  H»""?. ""LJ'^; 
Law  Schools.  Douglas  then  asked  Deall  Derek 
Bok  of  Harvard,  and  Desn  Louis  PoUak  of 
Yale  to  get  In  touch  with  whomever  they 
or  sinvone  else  In  their  schools  knew  on 
law  faculties  everywhere.  Again  within  a 
matter  of  days,  letters  opposing  the  nomlns- 
uon  poured  m  from  the  faculties  of  itioet 
of  the  major  and  many  of  the  minor  law 
schools  in  the  country.  Heads  of  local  bar 
asKKlatlons  rallied  to  the  cause.  «•»■  "j^ 
then  .peclallsts  In  various  legal  Belds  added 
their  protests— among  them  that  In  property 
law  Carawell  had  been  unable  "to  state  the 
facts  in  any  comprehensible  fashion,  that 
in  ta«  law  he  had  "adduced  conclusions  .  . 
unsupported  by  any  reasoning.-  that  In  crim- 
inal law  his  opinions  were  'charactertied.  at 
best,  by  unimaginative,  mechanical  medi- 
ocrity "  and  that  In  contract  law  he  had 
ahown  that  he  was  "an  absurd  construcuon- 


The  principal  urgets  of  the  lawyers'  work 
were  undecided  senators.  For  Instance.  In 
the  course  of  an  attempt  to  get  Senator 
Prank  B  Moss,  Democrat  of  Ctab,  to  Join 
the  opposition.  Dean  PoUak  recalled  that  a 
former  dean  of  the  Onlverslty  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Law  School  was  close  to  several  pro- 
re«ors  at  the  University  of  Utah  Law  School, 
so  Pollsk  called  him  and  he  called  his  friends. 
who  immediately  began  organizing  the  fac- 
ulty there  and  working  on  prominent  lawyers 
and  businessmen  In  Salt  Lake  City.  ShorUy 
afterward  Senator  MCM  announced  that  he 
would  vote  against  Carswell.  When  the  rumor 
that  Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght.  Democrat 
of  Arkansas,  was  unhappy  about  the  nomina- 
tion reached  a  young  lawyer  on  Bayh's  staff, 
p  J  Mode,  he  called  Dean  Bok  and  s»ked 
if  he  knew  anyone  who  was  close  to  Pul- 
brlght. Bok  repued  that  he  didnt  but  tiat 
Prands  Plimpton  was  close  to  George  Ball, 
former  nnder-Secretary  of  EMte.  who  wm« 
close  to  Pulbrlght    Bok  asked  Plimpton  to 
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get  in  touch  with  BaU.  and  when  BaU  learned 
th.it  hU  old  friend  the  chairman  of  the  Por- 
elgn  RelaUons  Committee  was  badly  In  need 
of  advice  on  tliu  domestic  matter  he  drt>pped 
In  to  see  him. 

The    lawyers    working    wllh    Bayh    were 
asloiUshed  by  Ihe  response  to  their  appeals 
■It   was   fantastic."    Callfano   said   not   long 
ago  ""Those  of  us  who  knew  government  from 
toe'  inside  tried  to  recall  aU  the  Important 
contacts   we  had.  however   remote,  and   we 
used  them  to  the  hilt   Ordinarily,  most  peo- 
ple in  this  team  are  reluctant  to  use  up  their 
credit  with  somebody  unless  some  personal 
advantage  Is  Involved   But  this  Ume  nobody 
cared  about  anything  like  that.  One  of  the 
lawyers  I  called  was  a  man  of  considerable 
influence  In  his  sute.  and  I  hardly  knew  him 
and  had  nothing  to  offer  In  return    He  re- 
sponded ImmedlatelT.  and  said  that  he  was 
utterly  opposed  to  Carswell  and  that  be  was 
wlUlng  to  do  anything— anything  at  all— to 
stop  him  from  going  on  the  Court,  nme  after 
ume.  men  said  things  like  "I  wanted  to  help, 
but  I  dldnt  know  anything  could  be  done. 
Just  tell  me  what  to  do  and  I'll  do  It "  I  dis- 
covered  a  widespread  apprehension  among 
lawyers  that   the  Integrity  of  the  Judiciary 
was    at    stake.    A    tremendous    number    of 
lawyers  around  the  country  are  deeply  dls- 
•urbed   by    whafs   been   happening   to   the 
law  irttftin  the  government  snd  about  how 
It's    being    perverted    for    political    ends.    I 
talked  to  men  who  have  done  nothing  but 
practice  straight  law  and  who  were  frantic 
about  whafs  been  going  on  at  the  Justice 
Department,  about  Its  port  In  carrying  out 
the  Southern  strategy  and  turning  out  all 
those    phony    and    un-ConsUtutlonal    antl- 
cnme  bills  A  lot  of  new  law-school  graduates 
from  the  top  schools  won"t  go  near  the  place 
now.  whereas  they  used  to  flock  there  to  get 
experl'nce   And  men  whove  been  In  the  De- 
partment for  ten  or  twenty  years  are  leaving 
in  droves.  Anyway,  the  lawyers  of  America 
were  really  shaken  by  the  Carswell  nomina- 
tion.  "Tliey  set   out  to  defeat   It.   and   Uiey 
succeeded." 

On  March  Mnd.  three  days  after  the  group 
of  lawyers  went  to  work.  Senator  Fred   R. 
Harris.  Democrat  of  Oklahoma,  proposed  on 
a  television   Interview  show   In   the   capital 
that  the  best  way  to  settle  the  Senate  debate 
on    whether    Carswell's    nomination    should 
be   confirmed    might    be    to   recommit   the 
nomination    to    the    Judiciary    Committee, 
which  had  approved  It  back  In  mld-Pebru- 
ary  by  a  vote  of  thirteen  to  four,  for  further 
study  Tbls  parliamentary  device  was  by  no 
means  unususl.  but  It  had  not  been  sug- 
gested before  In  the  Carswell  case,  and   It 
struck   everyone   as   perhaps   an   Ideal   way 
out  of  what  was  becoming  an  embarrassing- 
ly awkward  dilemma  for  many  members  of 
the  Senate.  By  that  time,  the  feeling  there 
was  that  If  senators  were  free  to  vote   as 
they  wished.  Carawell  wotild  be  overwhelm- 
ingly   defeated:    In    fact,    one    conservative 
southerner    who    publicly    supported    him 
confessed  In  private  that  If  the  nomination 
were  to  be  decided  by  secret  ballot  he  would 
get   perhaps   ten    votes    Recommitting   the 
nomination,   most    agreed,    would   let    those 
who  wsnted  to  oppose  It.  but  didn't  dare  to 
for  political   reasons,  say  that   they  merely 
wanted  answers  to  the  questions  which  had 
been   raised   since   the   hearings   ended   be- 
fore they  sent   Judge  Carswell   to  the   Su- 
preme  Court — an   explanation   that   neither 
the  President  nor  ordinary  citizens  could  de- 
certly  argue  with    At  the  same  time,  it  "was 
generally  admitted  that  If  the  nomination 
was  sent   back   to  committee   It   would   die 
there,  tiecauae   Its  opponenU  on   the  com- 
mittee would  block  action  on  it  until  either 
the    President    or    Carawell    himself    with- 
drew It  to  avoid  further  humiliation.  Sena- 
tor Pulbrlght  particularly  favored  this  solu- 
tion— In  fact,   he  had   recommended   It  to 
Harris— and  the  day  after  It  was  broached 
on  television  he  told  Bayh  that  he  not  only 
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would  vote  for  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
nomination  but  would  offer  the  motion  per- 
sonalU-  If  Bayh  liked.  Bayh  mentioned  this 
to  the"  Majority  Leader.  Senat<..r  Mike  Mnns- 
field.  of  Montana,  who  Instructed  an  aide  to 
poll  the  Democrats  on  how  they  would  vole 
on  such  a  proposal.  On  March  23rd-  two  days 
before  the  Easter  recess.  Manstteld  told  Bayh 
and  the  Republican  leader  ol  the  antl-Cars- 
well  forces,  senator  Edward  Brooke,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, that  a  recommittal  motion  would 
probably  carry  If  they  could  produce  twelve 
Republican  votes  In  favor  of  it.  Brooke  had 
been  working  ceaselessly  among  hU  fellow- 
Republicans,  and  by  this  time  be  was  fairly 
Confident  that  six  of  them — Richard  S. 
Schwelker.  of  Pennsylvania:  Charles  McC. 
Mathlas.  Jr..  of  Maryland:  Robert  W.  Pack- 
wood  and  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  of  Oregon: 
Charles  H.  Percy,  of  Illinois:  and  Winston  L. 
Prouty.  of  Vermont — would  line  up  with 
those  who  had  already  announced  their  op- 
position to  Carswell — Charles  Goodell  and 
Jacob  K  Javlts.  of  New  Tork;  Clifford  P. 
Case,  of  New  Jersey:  and  Brt»ke  himself — 
to  make  ten  votes.  If  Marlow  W  Cook,  of 
Kentucky,  who  had  led  tbe  light  for  Hayni- 
worth.  came  around,  as  Brooke  believed  he 
would,  that  would  provide  the  eleventh  vote 
and  It  would  almost  certainly  persuade  two 
or  three  other  Republicans  to  go  along  wllh 
him. 

That  day.  a  conference  committee  between 
the  Senate  and  tbe  House  approved  the  IDs* 
mentary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  and 
sent  It  to  both  bodies  for  a  final  vote.  To  tbe 
dismay  of  Southerners  In   the  Senate,  the 
conferees  had  nullified  the  burs  so-called 
Stennls  amendment,  which  had  been  tacked 
on  as  a  rider  by  Senator  John  Stennls,  Demo- 
crat of  Mississippi,  to  require  thnt  the  clvU- 
rtghta  guidelines,  which  were  applied  to  seven 
states  In  the  Deep  South.  l>e  applied  uni- 
formly throughout  the  country.  Tbe  purpose 
of  the  amendment  was  to  compel  the  Justice 
Department    to    deploy    Its    already    under- 
manned forces  ouulde  the  South  and  there- 
by weaken  their  effect  where  It   was  most 
needed.  When  the  conference  report  reached 
the  Senate.  Mansfield— now  clearly  Impressed 
by  the  Bayh-Brooke  teamwork  and  the  grow- 
ing    roster     of     Carswell's     opponents — an- 
nounced that  the  report  would  be  the  pend- 
ing order  of  business.  Tbe  Southerners  saw 
that    Mansfield    bad    outmaneuvered    them 
and  Intended  to  use  tbe  report  to  force  them 
to  accept  a  bill  tbey  didn't  want  so  they 
could  get  to  vote  on  Carswell  before  the  op- 
position built  up  any  more  strength.  Senator 
Robert   Orlffln.   of   Michigan,   the   Minority 
Whip,  came  to  tbelr  defense  and  angrily  ob- 
jected to  the  move,  but  Mansneld.  unruffled 
as  always,  replied  that,  under  the  rules  of 
the    Senate,    conference    reports    took    pre- 
cedence over  bills  and  executive  nominations. 
By  now.  It  was  clear  to  anyone  who  could 
count   that   the    nomination    was   In   grave 
peril— anyone,    that    Is.   outside   the   White 
House,  where  confidence  In  Carswell's  con- 
firmation was  still  high.  One  prominent  Re- 
publican senator  was  later  to  suggest  that 
the  White  House  staff  be  required  to  take  a 
refresher  course  In  addition,  but  others  put 
the  failure  down  to  the  White  House  Intelli- 
gence system,  for  although  Schwelker.  Math- 
las,    Packwood.    Percy,    and    Pulbrlght    had 
been  shaken  loose  from  the  pro-Carswell  col- 
umn, no  one  on  the  liaison  staff  downtown 
seemed  to  he  aware  of  It.  Around  this  time. 
Brooke  happened  to  be  at  the  White  House 
on  other  business,  and  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity to  tell   the  President.  "I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  am  working  day  and  nl^t  to 
defeat    your    nomination    to    tbe    Supreme 
Cotirt."  Mr.  Nixon,  who  apparently  concluded 
that  Brooke  was  merely  playing  to  tbe  liberal 
and  black  grandstands  back  home,  smiled  In- 
dulgently and  went  on  wllh  the  previous 
oonyersstlon.   On   the   afternoon   of   March 
Mth.  senator  Orlffln  visited  the  White  House 
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uid  uaured  John  EhrUcbin*Q.  one  ot  tba 
Prealdmt'B  two  or  thr««  closest  Advisers,  that 
tbe  nomination  was  In  grave  danger.  Khrllch- 
man  refused  to  believe  It.  *We  sort  of  got  to 
rely  on  the  staff  down  there,"  Bayh  re- 
marked later.  "Its  failure  to  asaesa  the  sltur 
atton  clearly  meant  that  the  enormous  prea- 
Bure  the  White  Bouse  can  always  exert  wasn't 
present  until  It  was  too  Ute."  FlnaUy.  OrU- 
fln's  warning  was  checked  out.  and  when 
the  President  was  told  of  the  danger  he  sum- 
moned Deputy  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kelndlenst.  who  was  acting  head  of  the  I>e- 
partment  of  Justice  while  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  was  on  vacation  In  Florida,  and  an- 
grily told  him  that  since  he  was  officially  re- 
sponsible for  screening  candidates  for  federal 
Judgeships  and  for  getting  him  Into  the 
Carswell  mess,  he  had  better  get  them  all  out 
of  It 

On  March  2Sth.  Bavh  met  in  the  Majority 
LeRder'a  office  with  the  other  leaders  of  the 
antl-Carswell  force*  Brooke  and  Javlts. 
along  with  Democratic  Senators  Joeeph  Tyd- 
ingt.  of  Maryland,  and  PhlUp  Hart,  of  Michi- 
gan (Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy,  the  Ma- 
jorltv  Whip,  who  was  one  of  the  original 
senators  to  work  against  the  nomination,  was 
out  of  town)  —to  discuss  what  might  be  done 
to  obtain  two  more  weeks  before  the  vote  was 
taken,  a  nerlod  that  all  of  them  agreed  waa 
essential  to  create  the  maximum  opposition 
at  the  proper  time.  Bayh  asked  bow  the 
others  felt  about  filibustering  to  delay  a  vote 
that  long,  ond  Javlts  flatly  refused  to  engage 
In  one,  saving.  "I  will  not  filibuster  against 
mv  own  President. "  Hert  refused,  too,  be- 
cause he  opposed  flllbusters  in  principle,  and 
TydlDRS  and  Brooke  took  no  position-  Al- 
though Bavh  felt  that  they  weren't  doing 
tbelr  utmost  If  they  dldnt  tise  whatever 
means  were  available  to  them,  he  dropped 
the  Idea  of  a  filibuster.  Then  they  dlscuwed 
a  maneuver  that  Mansfield  had  tested  on 
Carswell's  supporters  earlier  that  day  on 
the  floor — an  agreement  by  which  they  would 
allow  a  vote  on  the  education  bill  on  April 
Ist  If  Bayh's  side  would  agree  to  a  vote  on 
recommittal  on  April  eth  and.  that  falling, 
to  a  vote  on  confirmation  on  April  8th.  Sen- 
ator Roman  Hniska.  Republican  of  Nebraska, 
who  was  leading  the  fight  for  Carswell's  con- 
firmation, feared  that  the  opposition  might 
filibuster  If  he  ref  uaed  to  accept  this  arrange- 
ment, so  he  had  agreed  to  it;  now.  once  the 
filibuster  Idea  waa  discarded,  the  Bayh- 
Brooke  side  agreed,  too.  That  provided  the 
two  weeks,  and  It  also  raised  the  question  of 
who  would  be  the  best  person  to  move  for  re- 
committal. Bayh  mentioned  Pulbright'a  offer, 
but  Brooke  was  against  accepting  It.  and 
pointed  out  that  the  White  Hoxise  waa  still 
unaware  of  Fulbrlght's  change  of  mind,  and 
that  if  it  saw  him  break  rsjik.-;  and  Join  the 
leadership  of  the  opposition  more  danger 
signals  would  be  raised  all  over  the  place  and 
pressure  would  be  turned  on  at  once.  In- 
stead, Brooke  went  on.  It  would  be  far  better 
for  Bayh  himself  to  make  the  motion.  "As 
surprising  as  It  may  seem,  you  should  do  It 
because  they  don't  dislike  you  downtown." 
he  explained.  "They  feel  you're  simply  doing 
what  a  liberal  senator  should  do." 

Late  the  same  afternoon.  Bayh  offered  the 
motion  that  both  sides  had  accepted — In  the 
form  of  a  unanimous-consent  agreement — 
and  It  waa  adopted  at  once.  Then  Pullbrtght 
took  the  floor  and  announced  that  he  would 
vote  for  reeommlttal.  although  he  said  noth- 
ing about  how  he  stood  on  confirmation. 
Hatfield  also  announced  that  he  would  vote 
lor  recommittal  and  went  on  to  Indicate  that 
be  would  vote  against  oonflrmatlon  ss  well 
by  releasing  the  text  of  a  telegram  he  bad 
sent  to  the  President  urging  him  to  with- 
draw the  nomination  as  the  only  way  to 
resolve  "the  crisis  of  confidence  that  con- 
fronts our  governmental  process."  In  a  radio 
Interview,  packwood  angrily  attacked  the  re- 
committal move,  saying.  "There  are  probably 
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six  to  eight  serutors  who  don't  want  (Cars- 
well)  and  who  don't  have  the  guu  to  vow 
against  him."  Then  he  demonstrated  that  he 
wasn't  one  of  them  by  announcing  that  be 
would  oppoae  both  recommittal  and  con- 
firmation. It  was  widely  assumed  that  the 
White  House  had  put  Packwood  up  lo  this, 
but  he  privately  denied  It  and  said  that  actu- 
ally he  was  sorry  he  had  made  such  an  Intem- 
perate remark  about  his  colleagues,  even 
though  he  felt  It  was  true.  31111,  one  antl- 
Carswell  aide  said  that  at  the  time  "the 
BoundingB  coming  out  of  Packwood's  office 
turned  bad,  so  bad  that  his  name  was  placed 
on  the  quesuonable  list."  To  put  It  back 
firmly  where  Packwood  said  It  would  be.  ap- 
peals were  made  to  some  leading  members  of 
the  Dorchester  Conference,  a  group  of  aaveral 
hundred  liberal  Republicans  that  Packwood 
had  organlted  In  Oregon  some  years  earlier 
for  a  dual  purpoee — to  air  toplca  that  were 
not  often  aired  in  orthodox  Republican  cir- 
cles, and  to  help  him  reach  the  Senate — 
and  they  went  to  work  to  make  sure  that  he 
kept  bis  promise  to  vote  against  Carswell.  De- 
spite the  growing  Hat  ol  defectors,  the  White 
House  didn't  seem  unduly  alarmed  and  did 
nothing  more  than  put  out  a  statement  say- 
ing. "The  President  Is  firm  In  his  support  for 
Judge  Carswell." 

On  the  day  that  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  waa  reached,  the  Washington  Post 
ran  a  front-page  story  describing  the  meet- 
ing that  took  place  in  Carswell's  Washington 
hotel,  on  January  26th,  at  which  CarsweU 
had  met  with  Horsky  and  Norman  P.  Ramsey, 
another  member  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation's Committee  on  the  Federal  Judiciary, 
which  was  about  to  vote  to  recommend  the 
nominee  as  "qualified"  for  a  seat  on  the 
Court  The  Poat  reported  that  in  1966.  when 
Carswell  was  U.S.  Attorney  in  Florida,  he  bad 
helped  transform  a  segregated  municipal  goU 
club  into  a  segregated  private  club  to  cir- 
cumvent a  recent  Supreme  Court  ruling  pro- 
hibiting segregated  public  recreation  facil- 
ities. Then  the  article  went  on  to  assert  that 
CarsweU  had  admitted  to  the  two  men  that 
he  had  been  "an  incorporator  of  a  segregated 
Tallahassee  country  club  on  the  night  before 
he  swore  to  the  Senate  that  he  had  no  such 
role,"  (Actually,  the  story  had  been  broken 
several  days  earlier  by  Fred  P.  Graham,  of 
the  New  Tork  Times,  but  the  editors  had 
burled  It  in  the  back  pages  in  the  fii»t  edition 
and  then,  deciding  that  it  was  "too  soft," 
bad  cut  It  out  entirely.) 

Now  that  the  story  was  no  longer  mere 
gossip,  a  young  lawyer  on  Kennedy's  staff, 
James  Flug.  telephoned  Horsky  and  asked 
what  conditions  he  wanted  before  he  would 
recount  the  detalla  of  his  meeting  with  Cars- 
weU In  a  letter  or  a  memorandiun.  After 
thinking  It  over.  Borskv  replied  that  if  a 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  asked 
him  for  such  a  document  he  would  honor 
the  request  but  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  he  divulge  the  committee's  delibera- 
tions on  the  subject.  Plug  informed  Kennedy, 
Bayh.  Tydlngs.  and  Hart  of  the  offer,  and 
got  authorization  from  Kennedy  to  make  the 
request  officially.  Flug  passed  on  Kennedy's 
request,  and  Tydlngs  also  called  Horsky  to 
accept  his  offer  personally.  Following  several 
lengthy  telephone  conversations  with  Plug, 
who  acted  as  intermediary,  Horsky  drafted 
a  memorandum  describing  the  encounter,  got 
Ramsey  to  approve  it.  and  sent  copies  to 
Kennedy  and  Tydlngs.  The  memorandum. 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  Horsky 
memo,  began  by  stating  that  Horsky  and 
Ramsey  had  visited  Carswell  at  tbe  commit- 
tee chairman's  request  to  ask  about  the  golf- 
club  episode.  After  that,  the  key  section 
stated.  "Mr  Horsky.  who  had  brought  to  tbe 
meeting  photoautlc  copies  of  a  number  of 
papers  having  to  do  with  the  corporate  orga- 
niEatlon  of  the  club,  then  showed  Judge 
CarsweU  the  papers  from  the  Certificate  of 
Incorporation  on  which  the  names  and  sig- 
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natures  of  tbe  incorporaton  of  the  club  ap- 
peared, showing  him  as  an  incorporator." 

Since  Oanwell  had  aasured  the  oommlttee, 
under  oath  and  on  two  separate  days,  that 
he  was  utterly  unfamiliar  with  the  oontenU 
of  these  papers,  there  could  be  no  doubt  now 
that  he  had  deceived  the  Senate.  As  It  was, 
though,  Horaky's  revelation  came  too  late 
to  have  much  effect.  By  this  time,  most  of 
the  senators  who  were  finally  to  vote  ftr 
Carswell  had  already  announced  their  inten- 
tion, and  they  were,  as  the  Washington  aay- 
ing  goes,  "looked  in."  For  instance,  a  couple 
of  days  before  news  of  the  Horsky  memo  w*a 
published.  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper. 
Republican  of  Kentucky  and  one  of  the  moet 
respected  men  In  the  Senate,  had  announced 
that  he  would  vote  for  CarsweU  and  then 
refused  to  withdraw  his  support  despite  the 
appearance  of  the  memo  and  the  pleas  of 
some  of  his  oldest  friends  and  cloeeet  asso- 
ciates that  he  change  his  mind.  Cooper  had 
provided  a  good  part  of  the  ten-vote  margin 
against  Haynsworth's  nomination,  for  when 
he  revealed  that  he  would  oppose  It  there  had 
been  a  stampede  of  other  Bepublleans  to 
line  up  with  him.  Cooper's  endorsement  of 
Carswell  shocked  liberals  and  nxKleratee  both 
in  the  Senate  and  out,  since  he  bad  often 
been  their  leader — In  the  fight  against  the 
A£.^f.,  for  example — and  was  almost  always 
their  ally.  Perhaps  the  most  surprised  of 
them  all  was  Clarence  MltcheU,  head  of  the 
Washington  branch  of  the  N.A^.CJ'..  who 
had  talked  with  Cooper  before  both  the 
Haynsworth  and  the  Oanwell  votes  and  had 
cotne  away  as  strongly  convlnoed  by  hU  sec- 
ond visit  as  he  had  been  by  the  first  that 
the  Senator  would  vote  no. 

To  Cooper,  the  cases  were  essentially  differ- 
ent "My  general  position  has  been  to  sup- 
port a  President's  decision  in  such  matters," 
he  explained  later  "I  expected  to  support 
Abe  Fortas  for  Chief  Justice,  but  then  the 
facts  that  were  brought  out  changed  my 
mind.  In  the  Haynsworth  affair.  I  ftit  that 
although  he  hadn't  personally  profited  from 
bis  decisions  in  the  cases  where  he  held 
stock  in  companies  that  were  litigants  before 
his  court,  he  had  violated  the  federal  statute 
and  the  Judicial  canons,  both  of  which  In- 
struct Judges  to  disqualify  themselves  in  such 
cases.  Since  Haynsworth  was  a  good  lawyer. 
he  must  have  known  this,  and  yet  he  neither 
disqualified  himself  nor  dtscloAed  his  viola- 
tions during  the  Senate  bearings  on  his  nom* 
Inatlon.  Tliat  forced  me  to  oppose  him.  With 
CarsweU.  the  main  questions  for  me  were 
whether  be  was  a  racist  and  whether  h«  bad 
deceived  tbe  eomznlttee  about  the  golf-club 
Incident.  To  vote  against  him  on  tbe  ground 
of  the  1946  speech,  where  be  promlaed  he 
would  always  defend  white  supremacy,  I 
would  have  had  to  conclude  that  his  bias 
had  continued.  I  read  moat  of  the  hearUig 
record  and  twenty  of  his  opinions,  and  I 
couldnt  conclude  that.  WhUe  he  wasnt  as 
competent  a  Judge  as  could  have  been  nom- 
inated, I  finally  decided  that  to  vote  sgainst 
him  I  would  have  had  to  be  as  biassed  as 
they  said  he  was  On  the  second  queetloc,  1 
would  have  had  to  be  eonvlnoed  that  tbe  golf 
club  was  made  into  a  private  corporatloa 
solely  to  exclude  Negroee.  That  wasnt  It  at 
all  The  place  was  bankrupt,  and  they  were 
trying  to  keep  It  open." 

Passing  over  affidavits  from  numerous  Tal- 
lahassee citizens,  black  and  white  and  high 
and  low.  along  with  newspaper  articles  pub- 
lished at  the  time  sutlng  that  the  exclusion 
of  Negroes  was  generally  accepted  as  the  rea- 
son for  making  the  public  course  private. 
and  also  passing  over  the  question  of  how  a 
municipal  faciuty — whether  It  is  a  water- 
works or  a  golf  club — can  go  bankrupt.  Sen- 
ator Cooper  went  on  to  say  that  neither  had 
he  found  the  Judge  dishonest  in  his  appear- 
ance before  the  Judiciary  Committee.  "In 
the    flr^t    morning's    hearing,   CarsweU    ad- 
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mined  vwo  or  three  times  »Jter  bis  But  U« 
that  be  bad  been  an  Incorporator,"  the  Sen- 
ator explained.  -Since  be  admitted  this,  bow- 
ever  belatedly.  I  couldnt  see  how  he  bad 
deceived  the  comnuttee."  Ignoring  Carawell** 
repeated  insistence  on  the  day  after  these 
admissions  that  be  bad  never  seen  the  papers 
In  question  and  bad  no  Idea  ol  what  they 
contained.  Senator  Cooper  went  on  to  con- 
cede that  Carswell  did  not  have  an  exemp- 
lary judicial  record.  Just  the  same,  he  added, 
he  did  not  (eel  that  the  Judge  bad  been  un- 
fair in  avU  rights  cases,  as  a  number  ot  wlt^ 
nesses  bad  charged,  and  cited  a  decision  In 
which  CarsweU  ordered  bis  own   barber  to 
serve  black  customers,  an  order  desegregmt- 
ing  rest  rooms  m  Tallahassee,  a  ruling  that 
a  one-hour  notice  before  holding  demonstra- 
Uons  was  too  arbitrary,  and  bis  role  In  set- 
ting  up   the  Florida  State  University  L«w 
School  and  insisting  that  It  be  open  to  all 
races     To   Carswells    opponents,   ol  course, 
these  cases  seemed  like  a  macblne-gunner'a 
putting  a  couple  of  blanks  among  the  Uve 
bullets  in  his  ammunition  belt.  As  for  stories 
about  Carswells  bostiuty  to  clvll-rlghts  law- 
yers. Senator  Cooper  argued  that  most  of  the 
testimonv    on   this   point   was    hearsay,   al- 
though be  faUed  to  explain  bow  the  three 
wltneeses  who  testified  about  It  had  relied 
on  hearsay  when  they  had  discussed  only 
their  own   cxperlencee   In   Judge   Carswell's 
court. 

In    the   end.    the   sole   argument   against 
Car'weU  that  the  Senator  found  persuasive 
was  one  made  by  Senator  Hart— namely,  that 
wbetber   or   not   CarsweU   was  a  racist,  the 
black  community  beUeved  that  he  was.  which 
was  Just  as  bad.   (In  one  of  the  moot  elo- 
quent   speeches    made    during    the    debate. 
Hart  had  asked.  "If  I  were  a  black  American. 
would  I  ever  be  able  to  convince  myself  that 
that  little  part  of  O    Harrold  Carswell,  In 
his  pledge  always  to  support  white  suprema- 
cv  might  not  be  a  part  of  him  tonight  and 
tomorrow   when   I  am   In  front  of  him?') 
-That    point    had   some   weight   with   me," 
Cooper  went  on.  "But  then  I  wondered  If  I 
could  decide  the  Issue  on  that  basu  when  I 
believed  he  had  no  animus  toward  Negroee. 
On   that   basis,  one   would   have   to   oppose 
on»   Judge   from   the  South,   because  every 
Judge,  as  Justice  Holmes  once  said.  Is  to  an 
extent   a  product  of  his  environment,  like 
anyone  else."  Environment  notwithstanding, 
no  one  bod  ever  levelled  the  charge  of  racism 
against  such  men  as  Elbert  P.  Tuttle.  who  had 
been  chief  Judge  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  until  he  retired  In  1987  and  who 
had  withdrawn   his  earlier  endorsement  of 
the  CarsweU  nomination  after  some  of  the 
more  namn^ing   facts  about  Carswell's  rec- 
ord—his apparent  racism  and  hla  extraor- 
dinarily high   reversal  rate — were  revealed: 
or  John  Mmor  Wisdom,  who  sat  on  the  Fifth 
Circuit    with   CarsweU    and    who    had    said 
when   asked  for  his  appraisal  of  the  nom- 
inee,  -I  stand  with  Tuttle."  Finally.  Senator 
Cooper  disagreed  that  CarsweU's  record  on 
the  bench  was  an  obstacle.  'That  argument 
against   him   rested   upon   subjective  Judg- 
ments concerning  bis  ablUty  and  capacity  for 
growth,   which  are  a  matter  of  speculative 
opinions. '  he  explained.  To  CarsweU's  critlca. 
there  was  little  of  a  speculative  nature  about 
his  record  on  clvU-rlgbta  and  habeas-corpul 
cases.  As  for  subjecuve  Judgments,  few  sen- 
ators who  felt  tree  to  decide  the  Issue  on  lu 
merits  were  wllung.  In  these  perUous  times, 
to  put   a  man   with  such   a  record  on   the 
Supreme  Court,  where  he  might  sit  for  thirty 
years  or  more.  In  the  hope  that  he  would 
turn  out  oU  right. 

No  one  In  Washington  questioned  Senator 
Coopers  sincerity,  which  was  regarded  with 
much  the  same  awe  as  hla  rockllkc  Integrity. 
In  some  quarters,  it  was  speculated  that  his 
staa,  which  was  largely  conservative,  had 
been  dismayed  by  bis  leadership  of  the  fight 
against  the  ASit   and  his  pivotal   role  in 


blocking  Haynsworth  and  may  not  have  fully 
Informed  blm  about  CarsweU's  record.  Vari- 
ous   other    explanaUons    went    the   rounds, 
among  them  one  to  the  effect  that  President 
Nixou  had  promised  to  make  blm  the  Ad- 
mlmsuaUon's   leader  In  the  Senate  debate 
on   the   Strategic   Arms    mnltauon   Treaty 
isALT)    talks  1"  exchange  for  hla  vote  for 
CitrsweU.  But  others  felt   that  no  i!te.  In- 
cluding  the   President,  would  dare  offer  a 
man  Uke  Cooper  a  deal  of  any  kind.  On  this 
point,  the  Senator  himself  said  later,  "The 
president  didn't  talk  to  me  about  CarsweU 
on  his  own  imuaUve.  I  Just  happened  to  be 
In  the  White  House  during  the  ast-T  discus- 
sions, and  I  told  htm  that  I  had  decided  to 
vote  for  CarsweU.  In  tact.  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  a  week  before.  Having  told  blm 
this   I  said  that  I  would  make  a  statement 
and' a  speech  about  my  position  when  the 
Senate  reconvened  after  Easter.  Afterward, 
one  of  the  President's  aides  called  my  de- 
cision right  away— lour  days  earlier  than  I 
had  planned.  Since  I  was  going  to  announce 
it  auj-way.  I  agreed."  StlU,  there  were  Uuger- 
ing    doubU.    because    be    was    not    content 
merely  to  cast  his  vote  In  favor  of  the  nom- 
inaUon    but    worked    actively    tor    Carswell 
among  other  senators.  As  one  of  them  said 
later.   "John   was   really  out   there   la   the 
trenches  on  this  one." 

Soon    after   Cooper's   announcement,   the 
two    leading   Republicans    In   the   Senate — 
George  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  and  John  J.  WU- 
Uams,  of  Delaware — also  came  out  for  Cars- 
well.  Aiken  had  voted  against  a  major  Pres- 
idential nomination  only  once  In  his  thirty 
years   in   the   Senate,  and   now   he   Jovially 
told  a  ooUeague  that  be  would  vote  for  any- 
one the  President  named,  uiUess  the  teUow 
had  murdered  someone— lately.  Aa  for  WU- 
Uams   who  baa  been  caUed  the  conscience  of 
the  Senate,  one  of   his  feUow-Kepubllcans 
said  after  his  pubUc  sutement,   "it's  true 
that  he  has  a  big  consdenoe,  but  It's  also 
true  that  he  usually  brings  It  down  on  the 
side   of    conservative   causes."    Around    this 
time,  the  White  House  released  a  telegram 
from  eleven  of  CarsweU's  eighteen  acuve  and 
seml-retlred  coUeagues  on  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  endorsing  him.  This  move, 
which  was  Interpreted  aa  an  attempt  to  can- 
eel  the  eflect  of  the  Horsky  memo,  was  cred- 
ited to  Klelndlenst.  It  was  also  put  down  as 
an  exceedingly  clumsy  maneuver,  because  It 
demonstrated  not  so  much  that  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  Carswells  feUow-Judgos  supported 
him  as  that  more  than  a  third  of  them  op- 
poeed   him.  -Haynsworth  didn't  soUclt  his 
feUow-Judges  tor  an  endorsement,  as  Cars- 
weU  did."   Senator   Cook   said   later.   "They 
made  It  on   their  own  Initiative.   CarsweU 
had  to  solicit,  and  even  then  he  couldn't  get 
seven  out  of  the  eighteen.  There  were  Judges 
who  said  they  absolutely  wouldn't  endorse 
him.  Imagine  what  they  faced.  If  Carswell 
went  on  the  Supreme  Court,  their  decisions 
would   be  subject   to  hla   review  and   com- 
ments Or  If  he  lost  they  would  have  to  face 
him  constantly  In  person.  That  they  sUU 
refused  to  endorse  him  had  a  big  eflect  on 
many   senators  "    Some   of   them   were   also 
said  to  have  been  affected  by  a  statement 
that  Judge  Wisdom  made  explaining  why  he 
had  refused  to  put  his  name  on  the  tele- 
gram, "i  think  the  Court   |of  Appeals]  has 
no   business   as   a   court   endorsing  or   not 
endorsing  a  man  as  a  nominee  for  the  Su- 
preme Court. "  he  said."  It  seems  M>  me  It 
violates  separation  of  powers.  But  when  It 
comes  to  Individual  opinion,   I  think  that 
this  moment  Is  not  the  time  to  appoint  a 
reactionary  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  shows 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  urgency  of 
the  situation." 

During  the  Easter  recess,  moat  senators 
went  home  to  get  a  bit  ot  rest  and  to  mend 
a  few  fences.  Many  ot  them  ran  Into  sur- 
prisingly deep  feeling  against  the  President's 
choice  tor  the  Supreme  Court,  but  tew  of 
them  found  quite  the  angry  mood  that  con- 
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fronted  Senator  Ulram  L.  Fong,  RepubUcan 
of  Hawaii,  when  he  got  homo.  Although  he 
had  good  reason  to  oppose  Carswell — chiefly 
because  of  the  islanders'  resentment  of  any 
taint  of  racism— Fong  had  voted  tor  the  nom- 
mee  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  was  ex- 
pected to  support  him  the  rest  of  the  way. 
At,   the  beginning  of  hu  visit,  the  Senator 
announced  that  while  he  would  vote  against 
recommlllal.  be  hadn't  yet  decided  whether 
or  not  he  would  vote  for  conOrmatlon.  Sub- 
sequently. Fong'a  cblel  aide.  Robert  car^n, 
was  asked  *hat  presoures  had  been  brought 
to  bear  ior  and  against  CarsweU  In  the  Sen- 
ator's case,  and  he  answered.   "There  was  no 
pressure  on  the  Senator.  No  one  would  try 
to  exert  pressure  on  hun  because  It  Is  weU 
knoan  that  he  is  not  susceptible  to  any  form 
ot  pressure.  On  an  Issue  like  this,  be  simply 
takes  a  Judicious  stand.  He  gathers  all  the 
facts  puts  them  In  the  proper  legal  and  so- 
cial bf  lance,  and  then,  keeping  an  entirely 
open  mind,  decides  the  issue  solely  on  Its 
merits. "  It  was  a  iilce  clvlcs-book  descrip- 
tion ot  a  senator  at  work,  but  It  was  some- 
what at  odds  with  the  facts.  ActuaUy.  Poug 
was  probably  the  object  ot  as  much  pressure 
as  any  other  RepubUcan  senator,  and  Just 
about  everyone  involved  believed  that  ot  the 
Republicans  who  flnaUy  voted  against  Cars- 
well  he  was  among  the  tew  who  had  decided 
the  Issue  entirely  on  the  poUtlcal  merits.  To 
besln  with    the  White  House  had  promised 
him  a  federal  Judgeship  for  one  of  his  friends 
snd  help  In  setting  up  an  East-West  trade 
center  In  Hawaii  it  he  voted  for  Haynsworth. 
He  did  but  when  that  nomination  went  down 
to  defeat  the  White  House  oHered  the  same 
rewards   tor  his   vote   In   favor  ot   CareweU. 
That    it  was  reported,  didn't  sit  weU  with 
Fong.  and  to  help  him  take  a  Judicious  stance 
the    other   side    began    to    create   counter- 
pressure. 

This  assignment  teU  to  Gary  Bums  SeUeni, 
a  young  lawyer  who  served  as  one  of  the 
top  commandets  of  Nader's  Raiders  and  was 
that  outfit's  specl.illst  on   Capitol    Hill.   At 
the  time.  Sellers  was  on  loan  to  Bepresenta- 
Uve  Philip  Burton,  Democrat  of  California, 
to  help  in  his  efforts  to  devise  a  coal-mine- 
safety  bin,  and  Btirton  gave  him  time.  If  he 
saw  fit    to  work  against  the  nomination.  At 
the  outset.  ScUers  hod  concentrated  on  stir- 
ring up  opposition  to   CarsweU    In   Hawau 
durtng  his  spare  time.  iMost  ot  the  work  had 
to  be  done  by  telephone,  and  Pong  was  an 
Ideal  subject  for  SeUers  to  work  on  m  hla 
spare    Ume.    since    the    difference    between 
Washington  time  and  HawaU  time  allowed 
him  to  spend   his  evenings  In  Washington 
talking  to  people  during  their  afternoons  In 
Hawaii.)  At  first.  SeUers  was  at  a  loss  about 
what  was  the  best  way  to  proceed,  but  then 
he     recalled     a     classmate     and     fraternity 
brother  from  his  days  at  the  nnlveralty  of 
Michigan    Law    School    named    Stuart   Ho. 
whose  father  wiis  reputed  to  own  a  sizable 
part  of  Honolulu   and   was  undoubtedly  a 
man  of  great  Influence  SeUers  rang  up  Bono- 
lulu  Information  and  learned  not  only  that 
young  Ho  had  three  telephone  numbers,  per- 
haps Indicating  that  he  was  a  man  ot  some 
Influence,  too.  but  that  one  ot  them  was  the 
number  of  the  state  legislature  Sellers  called 
this  number  and  found  that  Ho.  a  Demo- 
crat, was  the  majority  leader  of  the  house 
ot  representaUves.  Sellers  got  through  to  Ho 
after  several  caUs.   reminded  him  of  their 
tmlverslty  Ues,  and  went  on  to  describe  what 
was  happeiUng  In  Washington  over  the  Cars- 
weU    nomination.    To    SeUers"     deUght.    It 
turned  out  that  Ho  hod  Introduced  a  teeo- 
lutlon  condemning  the  nomination  and  had 
Just  been  wondering  how  he  could  pry  It 
out  ot  the  committee  where  It  was  languish- 
ing. Sellers  told  him  that  Fong  was  one  of 
the  swing  votes,  and  urged  Ho  to  press  for 
action  on  his  resoluuon  as  one  way  of  bring- 
ing pressure  to  bear  on  Fong.  Ho  promised 
to  do  what  he  could,  and  then  gave  Sellers 
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the  names  of  several  people  In  Washington 
who  were  cloee  to  Fong  and  might  be  able 
to  influence  him    Sellers  got  In  touch  with 
them  at  once,  and  while  they  went  about 
softening  up  the  Senator  he  tracked  down, 
through  another  contact  from  his  university 
days,  a  couple  of  newspapermen  In   Hawoll- 
When  ho  got  through  to  them  on  the  tele- 
phone,   he   found   that.   Uke   Ho,   they  were 
unaware  of  Fong"s  pivotal  role  In  the  fight 
against  CarsweU.  Assuring  SeUers  that  they 
were  dead  set  against  the  nomination,  they 
promised  to  help  and  asked  what  they  could 
do;  he  said  that  the  most  effective  approach 
would  protMibly  be  to  hammer  away  at  how 
crucial  Fong's  part  In  the  affair  was.  since 
this    would   encourage   bis   constituents   to 
WTlie  and  urge  him  to  oppose  the  nominee. 
"That  was  what   we   needed   most,"   SeUers 
s&td   afterward.  "We  wanted  Fong  to  come 
Into  his  office  when  he  got  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  find  letters  stacked  to  the  cell- 
ing." To  keep  the  pile  of  mall  and  the  pres- 
sure on  Fong  mounting.  Sellers  called  his 
press  contacts  In  Honolulu  aJmost  every  day 
to  (Ul  them  In  on  the  latest  developments — 
usually  the  news  that  another  senator  had 
oome   out   against   Carswell.   which.    Sellers 
pointed   out.   made   Fong's   role   even   more 
crucial.  The  papers  played  up  these  stories 
and    ran    editorials    demanding    that    Pong 
stand  up  against  the  nomination,  whatever 
the  President's  displeasure.  One  dividend  of 
the  campaign  was  that  It  gave  Ho  the  lever 
to  pry  hla  resolution  out  of  the  lower  house 
and  push    It   through   both   bodies.   At   the 
same  time.  RepresenUtlve  Patsy  Mink.  Dem- 
ocrat of  HawaU.  who  was  also  home  for  the 
holiday,  went  around  the  islands  attacking 
Carswell  and  calUng  on  the  voters  to  demand 
that  Fong  vote  against  him.  If  he  didn't,  she 
told  several  audiences,  she  might  be  com- 
pelled to  run  against  Fong  when  he  came 
up  for  reelection  the  foUowlng  fall.  In  the 
end.  these  efforts  created  a  typhoon  of  feel- 
ing against  Carswell.  When  Pong  was  oaked 
by  reporters.  Just  before  he  left  for  Wash- 
ington, where  he  now  stood,  he  replied  that 
he  still  opposed  recommittal  but  that  he  had 
examined  the  merits  of  the  issue  and  had 
decided  he  would  have  to  vote  against  con- 
firmation, too. 

Sellers'  attempts  to  persuade  other  sena- 
tors to  consider  the  same  merits  that  bad 
brought  Pong  around  proved  less  successful. 
The  next  target  was  Senator  James  B.  Pear- 
son, KepubUcan  of  Kansas,  whose  poUtlcal 
views  ranged  from  moderate  to  Uberal  but 
whose  slate  was  Inflexibly  conservative.  Pear- 
son was  Brooke's  cJosest  friend  In  the  Senate, 
but  Brooke  had  not  approached  him  for  his 
vote,  because  be  knew  that  leaders  of  the 
Bepublican  Party  In  Kansas  had  threatened 
Pearson  with  the  fiercest  primary  fight  of 
his  career  In  1972  if  he  opposed  the  President 
now.  Once  again  Sellers  turned  to  his  uni- 
versity friends  and  acquaintances,  and  flnaUy 
located  several  alumni  who  were  lawyers  In 
Kansas.  He  explained  the  deep  concern  in 
Washington  over  the  prospect  of  CarsweU's 
reaching  the  Supreme  Court,  and.  as  before. 
Just  about  everybody  offered  to  help.  They 
gathered  signatures  on  petitions,  arranged 
for  letter- writing  campaigns,  and  appealed 
directly  to  Pearson's  clcjsest  friends.  R«caU- 
Ing  that  the  Senator  was  Icnown  as  a  deeply 
religious  man,  SeUers  discussed  this  with  a 
friend  in  Washington  who  came  from  Kansas 
and  who  knew  the  Senator's  minister  there. 
The  friend  was  aa  concerned  about  the  nomi- 
nation as  Sellers,  and  agreed  to  telephone 
the  minister  and  ask  him  to  help.  When  the 
request  was  made,  the  minister  replied  that 
be  had  already  tried  and  bad  failed.  Un- 
daunted. Sellers  set  out  to  verify  a  rumor 
that  had  been  going  around  for  some  time — 
that  Judge  Carswell  had  told  the  chanceUor 
of  the  University  of  Kansas,  who  was  a  na- 
tive of  Florida  and  a  friend,  that  he  must 
have  moved  North  "to  get  away  from  the 
niggers,"    a    move    that,    according    to    the 
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rumor,  Ceu^weU  said  he  had  been  coDt«m- 
plating,  too.  The  chanceUor  was  on  vacaUOQ 
In  Mexico,  but  SeUers  tracked  hJm  down  and 
caUed  to  ask  that  he  pubUcly  conflnn  the 
story  If  It  was  true.  The  chanceUor  refused 
to  make  any  comment.  He  also  refiised  to 
confirm  the  rumor  jirlvately.  which  might 
have  been  enough  to  persuade  Pearson  to 
change  his  vote.  Unaware  of  Sellers'  appeals, 
Kennedy's  aide  Plug  made  a  similar  call, 
with  similar  results.  "I  knew  that  U  we  got 
the  ChanceUor  to  tell  the  story,  that  alone 
would  knock  CarsweU  out,"  he  said  later. 
"I  pleaded  with  the  man  for  confirmation, 
but  I  Just  got  nowhere."  Afterward,  SeUers 
called  a  couple  ot  faculty  members  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  School  of  Medicine  and 
described  his  efforts  to  certify  the  rumor. 
When  the  chanceUor  alighted  from  the  air- 
plane bringing  him  home  from  vacation. 
practlcaUy  the  entire  medical  faculty  was 
waiting  on  the  tarmac,  and  their  spokesman 
demanded  that  they  be  told  whether  the 
story  was  true.  Again  the  chancellor  refused 
to  answer,  saying  only  that  he  might  not 
get  the  usual  state  grants  If  he  rocked  the 
boat.  While  that  may  have  seemed  to  be  an 
admission  that  CarsweU  had  made  the  re- 
ported remark.  It  wasn't  enough  for  Pearson, 
and  he  stayed  with  the  Administration. 

SeUers  also  went  after  Senator  Jennings 
W.  Randolph,  Democrat  of  West  Virginia,  in 
the  hope  that  if  a  senator  from  a  border 
state  were  shaken  loo6e  senators  from  the 
Deep  South  who  were  unhappy  about  the 
nomination  might  use  the  opening  as  an 
escape  route.  Randolph  was  due  to  come  up 
for  reelccUon  in  1972.  and  It  was  beUeved 
that  his  opponent  in  the  Democratic  primary 
would  be  Representative  Ken  Hechler.  au- 
thor of  'The  Bridge  at  Remagen."  who  had 
settled  in  Huntington  some  years  earlier  to 
launch  a  political  career.  Smce  West  Virginia 
is  a  desperately  poor  state,  with  what  seems 
to  be  an  Incurable  unemployment  problem. 
Its  voters  had  more  to  worry  about  than 
whether  a  "son  of  the  South"  was  being 
mistreated  by  Northerners,  and  this  inclined 
SeUers  to  beUeve  that  Randolph  would  be 
taking  little  or  no  poUtlcal  risk  If  he  op- 
posed CarsweU  but  would  get  some  valuable 
credit  with  liberals  at  home  who  might  other- 
»-l&e  line  up  behind  Hechler.  To  get  this 
message  across.  SeUers  and  a  coupie  of  as- 
sociates got  in  touch  with  the  lobby  that. 
tmder  Hechler's  leadeshlp.  had  pushed 
through  compensation  for  West  Virginia  ooal 
miners  who  had  contracted  black-lung  dis- 
ease. While  this  group  worked  on  Randolph, 
SeUers  worked  on  his  staff,  who  promised  to 
do  what  they  could.  Then  he  turned  to  John 
D.  RockefeUer  IV.  a  Democrat  and  the  West 
Virginia  secretary  of  state.  SeUers  asked 
Rockefeller's  aides  to  do  what  they  could  to 
persuade  his  RepubUcan  fatber-ln-law.  Sen- 
ator Percy,  to  persuade  Randolph  to  Join 
the  oppo^tlon.  Randolph  wouldn't  be  per- 
suaded "In  fact,  he  wouldn't  even  swerve." 
one  of  the  men  involved  In  this  effort  said 
later.  "He's  completely  out  of  touch  with 
the  times,  and  Just  lumbers  on  like  an  aged 
elephant  headed  for  Its  doom."  His  doom 
promised  to  be  fairly  comfortable.  Just  be- 
fore the  Haynsworth  vote,  the  Administra- 
tion announced,  through  Randolph's  office 
and  without  mentioning  Hechler.  a  three- 
mlUlon-doUar  grant  for  an  urban-renewal 
project  in  Hechler's  district.  Randolph,  as  It 
turned  out.  voted  for  Haynsworth. 

Up  to  the  Easter  recess,  CarsweU's  critics 
made  no  seilous  mistakes,  but  during  the 
recess  one  of  them,  a  newcomer  to  the  fray, 
made  such  a  spectacular  blunder  th^t  be 
endangered  the  entire  cause.  Near  the  end 
of  March.  Senator  Alan  Cranston.  Democrat 
of  California,  heard  that  Charles  F.  Wilson, 
a  Negro  who  had  written  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee stating  that  In  his  numerous  appear- 
ances as  a  private  clvU-righu  lawyer  before 
Judge  Carswell  he  had  been  treated  with  un- 
failing courtesy,  bad  later  told  Vincent  H. 
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Cohen,  another  Negro  lawyer,  that  the  letter 
was   a  fraud;    Wilson  had  signed  It.  Cohen 
told    Cranston,    but    he    hadn't    written     It. 
According  to  the  story,  the  author  of  the  let- 
ter was  Assistant  Attorney  General  William 
H.  Rehnqulst,  who  had  taken  this  step  on 
EUelndlenst's    orders,    after     It   was    learned 
that   Wilson    now   worked    for   the   govern- 
ment— for  the  Equal  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  in  Wa&hmgton.  According 
to  C-ohen.  be  had  asked  Wilson  to  sign  an 
affidavit  relating  this  episode,  but  Wilson  had 
decUned,  whereupon  Cohen  drew  up  his  own 
affidavit    describing    the    conversation.    The 
issue  was  of  some  importance,  for  the  Wil- 
son letter  constituted  the  only  favorable  re- 
port on  Judge  CarsweU's  treatment  of  dvU- 
rlgbts   lawyers.  Ten  others  had  testified  or 
submitted  affidavits  stating  that  be  had  been 
unfailingly  rude  to  them,  and  WUson's  let- 
ter stating  that  in  his  numerous  appearances 
before  Carswell  "there  was  not  a  single  in- 
stance  In   which   he  was  ever  rude  or  dis- 
courteous to  me"  had  been  endlessly  cited. 
In  the  Senate  and  out,  on  CarsweU's  behalf. 
In  any  event.  Cranston's  staff  collected  what 
Information  it  could  And  on  short  notice — 
some  of  it  Inaccurate,  such  as  the  allegation 
that  the  Administration  could  fire  Wilson  tf 
he  reftised  to  sign  the   letter   (he  was  pro- 
tected    under     ClvU     Service     regulation*). 
Cranston     compounded     this     sloppy     staff 
work  by  falling  to  ask  Wilson  If   he   could 
substantiate   what   be   had   told   Cohen,   on 
the  ground  that  It  would  Ik  unfair  to  pres- 
sure the  man  as  the  other  side   bad.   At  a 
well-attended    press    conference    on    March 
30th.   Cranston    revealed   the    Wilson   story, 
but   wben   reporters   called    Wilson    be   im- 
mediately denied  it  and  said  thot  although 
he  had  been  "assisted"  in  drafting  the  let- 
ter, Cranston's  charges  were  "absolutely  un- 
true."   Three    hours   later,    Klelndlenst    and 
Rehnqulst  held  a  press  conference,  too.  and 
said  that  Cranston's  charges  were  "deUber- 
ately  misleading"  and  "atuolutcly  false."  But 
each  time  Klelndlenst  tried  to  substantiate 
this,  Rehnqulst  got  up  and  unwittingly  re- 
futed   htm — as,   for    instance,    when    Kleln- 
dlenst   said  that  tbe  Department   had  had 
nothing  to  do  with  Wilson's  letter  and  then 
Rehnqulst    descri  bed    how    he    had    vis  t  ted 
Wilson  at  his  home  to  discuss  the  matter  and 
had  drafted  the  letter  himself.  However,  this 
sort  of  con&adlctlon  received  far  lees  cover- 
age   and    attention    than    Wilson's    denial. 
Afterward,  several  senators  were  beUeved  to 
have  been  so  angered  by  what  appeared  to  be 
a  vicious  smear  that  they  were  tempted  to 
vote   for  CarsweU.  Cook  was  thought  to  be 
one  of  them,  but  he  privately   denied  that 
tbe  episode  had  had  that  effect  on  him.  "It 
may   have   said  something  about   Cranston, 
but  It  said  nothing  at  aU  about  the   man 
we  were  concerned  about — Carswell."  he  ex- 
plained. Whatever  effect   the  affair  had  on 
the  outccme  finally.  It  undeniably  left  a  bad 
Impression  of  CarsweU's  opponents,  who  now 
began  to  look  not  Just  desperate  but  ruth- 
less. 

In  the  end.  responslbUlty  for  the  debacle 
was  taken  by  Joseph  h.  Rauh,  Jr  ,  vice-chair- 
man of  the  A.D-A  and  counsel  to  the  Lead- 
ership Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  who  hsd 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  CarsweU  fight 
from  the  start  "Wilson  came  to  me  first  and 
offered  to  bold  a  press  conference  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Leadership  Conference  to 
reveal  that  the  letter  was  a  fake,"  Bauh  said 
not  long  ago.  "I  asked  him  to  put  the  facu 
In  an  affidavit,  but  he  refused.  So  I  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  him.  One  of 
the  basic  rules  of  legal  practice  is  tbat  if 
somebody  is  wUllng  to  rat  on  somebody  else, 
you'd  better  get  a  sworn  statement  or  be 
may  rat  on  you,  too.  Guys  wbo  are  on  the 
level  will  go  along,  and  guys  who  arent 
won't.  If  he  was  wiUlng  to  teU  his  story  to 
the  press,  why  wasnt  he  willing  to  put  It  in 
writing?  I  should  have  warned  the  others  on 
our  side,  but  It  never  occurred  to  me  that 
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kQJone  KUiJ  Mjxnenct— least  of  til  a  wna- 
tor— would  get  snared.'  There  wa»  doubt  in 
other  quarters  whether  WiUon  had  Inlen- 
nonallv  Uid  a  trap  for  anyone.  Imlead,  theae 
people 'felt,  he  had  su.-oumbed  to  Internal 
and  external  preasures  ulmost  concurrentlv  — 
he  waatej  to  eipoae  carswell.  but  when  the 
time  canie  and  the  nslts  loomed  ahead  ol 
hm  lie  ba.-ked  away.  In  any  case.  Sellers  wa= 
leis  inclined  to  place  the  blame  lor  the  flasf  j 
on  lUuh  than  on  Craniton  who,  he  fell,  was 
mure  jemleman  than  politician.  ■He  should 
have  called  Wilson  m  ^nJ  told  him  wh^t  he 
Wis  going  to  do  and  bluffed  him  into  go.ng 
along  or  Selnj  uaide  to  looit  lite  an  Uncle 
Tom."  Sellers  explained.  A  lot  ol  people  in 
th«  town  wint  to  be  neutral  about  every- 
th-.ng  At  a  lime  URe  this,  you  have  to  saj  to 
them.  You're  not  neutral,  you're  opting  for 
the  status  quo,  and  In  this  case,  that's  bad. 
It  Cranston  had  charged  WUson  with  betray- 
ing h:s  own  people  to  keep  a  cushy  Job,  he 
could  have  driven  him  Into  a  comer  anil 
miaie  bim  tell  the  truth.  You  don't  win  In 
this  game  by  beaig  polite  " 

The    day    aTter   the    Cranston   press   con- 
ference. Rauh  stopped  oR  at  the  New  Senate 
Office   Building  to  deliver  a  letter  he  had 
composed,  containing  twsnty  polnu  against 
the  nomination,  to  a  senator  who  was  re- 
ported t.  be  having  dlfflculty  In  mamng  up 
his  mLnd    On  the   way  to  his  office.  Rauh 
passed  the  suite  occupied  by  Senator  WlUlani 
B.  Soxbe.  Republican  of  Ohio,  who  had  been 
telUng  evervone  that   he.  too.  was   uncom- 
mitted. Deeming  to  drop  In  and  see  what 
he  couU  do  to  persuade  Saxbe  to  Join  the 
opposition.    Rauh    went    In   and    found    the 
Senator  free  and  happy  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject   He   showed   Rauh  a  copy   of  a  Icner 
he  had  written  to  Mr.  Nixon  asking  whether 
his   ccntmumg   silence    meant   that   he   no 
longer  fully  supported  the  nomination  and 
suggesting  that  if  he  did  he  might  make  that 
known  and  might  also  personally  answer  the 
charges  that  had  been  raised  since  the  hear- 
ings.   Impressed    by   Saxbe  s   concern.   Rauh 
showed  him  his  letter,  and  after  reading  it 
carefully  Saxbe  said.    "Oreat!"  and  asked  if 
he  might  show  It  the  following  day  to  the 
other   members   of  the  Wednesday    CTub.  a 
group  of  a  dozen  or  so  moderate  and  liberal 
senators     who     meet     for    lunch    on     most 
Wednesdays  for  political  talk.  Rauh  decided 
that  it  would  be  far  more  effective  to  have 
the   letter   presented   by  a  senator  to   sev- 
eral senators  than  for  him  to  present  It  to 
only  one  senator,  and  toe  quickly  agreed. 

Seven   senators   attended   the  Wednesday 
Club  luncheon — Brooke,  Case,  and  Ooodell, 
who    had    already    announced    that    they 
would      oppose      Carswell;      Mathlaa      and 
Sohwelker,  who  Indicated  that  they  would, 
too;    Cook,  who  said,  for  the  first  time  in 
front  of  hla  colleagues,  that  he  planned  at 
that  stage  to  vote  against  both  recommittal 
and   conUrmatlon;    and   Saxbe.   who   wasn't 
uncommlned    alter    all.    having    made    up 
bis  mind  a  week  earlier  to  support  Caiawell. 
The  lunch  got  under  way  with  a  discussion 
of    whether    recommittal    was    the    proper 
course  to  take.  Cook  didn't  Uke  the  Idea,  be- 
cause, he  .rgued.  It  was  nothing  more  than 
a    aneaklng    attempt    to    avoid    the    issue. 
OoodeU  disagreed-  "I  don't  see  any  dlBerence 
between    recommittal    and    an    up-or-down 
vote,"  he  said.  "I  might  prefer  the  latter  as  a 
cleaner  and  more  direct  method,  but  since 
some  senators  feel  easier,  poUtically  speak- 
ing  atx>ut  recommittal  as  a  way  to  kail  the 
nomination.   I   don't   care   about  procedure. 
Th*  point  is  to  kill  the  nomlnstion."  Saxbe 
tried  to  argue  the  other*  out  of  their  stand 
against    CaraweU.    and    then    he    presented 
Rauh's  letter— not,  as  Rauh  had  expected, 
to   support    the    opposition   but,   rather,   to 
support  the  nomination.  "If  this  is  the  bsst 
the  opposition  can  come  up  with,  you  (»n't 
vote  against  CarsweU,"  Saxbe  said,  and  threw 
th«  letter  down  before  them.  BSTsral  of  tboas 
pmwnt  agnsd  thst  Batihl  cass  was  not  as 


compsUlng  u  it  might  liavo  been,  because 
It  attempted  to  cover  too  much  ground.  To 
give    it    the    concentrated   force    it    lacked. 
Ooodell   presenud   three   polnu  Instead   of 
twenty — that  Carswell  had  a  lamentable  rec- 
ord when  It  came  to  civil  rlghu.  clvU  Uber- 
tles.   and   honesty    Then   Case   said   that    a 
fourh  point,  which  he  felt  was  more  im- 
portant  than  all   the   others  together,  was 
that  the  nation  was  racked  by  tremendous 
social  upheavals,  particularly  racial  discord, 
and  that  moderate  black  leaders  had  to  be 
convinced  that  the  svsteni  could  be  made  to 
work  on  their  behaU    "U  we  accept  CaraweU, 
they'll  never  listen  to  tis  again,"  he  said. 

Saxbe'B  letter  to  the  President  had  been 
discussed  at  the  White  Bouse  several  days 
earlier— In  fact,  even  before  it  was  written. 
During    a    breakfast    meeting    between    the 
President   and  Republican  leaders  in  Con- 
gress one  participant  asked  whether  It  might 
not  be  wise  for  Mr.  Nixon  to  make  a  strong 
public   sutement    on    CarsweU's    behalf    to 
rally  public  support  und   thereby  to  bring 
the  troops  in  the  Senate  into  line  behind 
the  Administration.  Senator  onmn.  the  Mi- 
nority   Whip,    mentioned    that    Saxbe    was 
thmklng  about  writing  the  President  a  let- 
ter asking  where  he  now  stood  on  the  nomi- 
nation,  and   It   Wds  agreed   that  an  answer 
from  the  President  would  be  a  good  way  to 
handle   the   problem    To  expedit*   matters. 
Oriffin  told  Saxbe  about  the  plan,  and  a  law- 
yer from  the  White  House  and  two  lawyers 
from  the  Justice  Department  got  together  to 
prepare  an  answer  to  Saxbe'!  letter,  which 
hadn't  arrived  yet.  TBey  studied  the  Consti- 
tution, "The  Federalist,"  and  books  on  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  and  then  com- 
posed a  letter  that  ignored  all  of  them.  After 
assuring  Saxbe  that  the  AdmliUstration  stood 
behind    Carswell    all    the    way.    President 
Nixon's  letter  went  t>n: 

"What  Is  centrally  at  Issue  in  this  nomi- 
nation Is  the  constltuUonal  responslbUlty  of 
the   President    to   appoint  memljers   of   the 
Court— and  whether  this  responsibility  can 
be  frustrated  by  those  who  wish  to  subsu- 
tute  their  own  philosophy  or  their  own  sub- 
jective Judgment  for  that  of  the  one  person 
entrusted  by  the  Constitution  with  the  pow- 
er    of     appointment    The    question     arises 
whether  I,  as  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
shall  be  accorded  the  same  right  of  choice  In 
naming  Supreme  Court  Justices  which  hss 
been  freely  sccorded  to  my  predecessors  of 
both  paraes  ...... 

1  respect  the  right  of  any  Senator  to  dif- 
fer with  my  selection.  It  would  be  extraordi- 
nary U  the  President  and  100  Senators  were 
to  agree  unanimously  as  to  any  nominee. 
The  fact  remains,  under  the  ConstltuUon  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  President  to  appoint  and 
of  the  Senate  to  advise  and  consent  But  it 
the  Senate  attempts  to  subsUtute  Ite  Judg- 
ment as  to  who  should  b«  appointed,  the 
tradiuonal  consUtuUonal  balance  is  in  Jeop- 
aidy  and  the  duty  of  the  President  under 
the  Constitution  impaired. 

For  tills  reason,  the  current  debate  tran- 
scends the  wisdom  of  this  or  any  other  ap- 
pointment. If  the  charges  sgalnst  Judge 
Carswell  were  supportable,  the  Issue  would 
be  wholly  different.  But  U.  as  I  believe,  the 
charges  are  boseiesa,  what  Is  at  stake  is  the 
preservation  of  the  tradiuonal  consutu- 
tional  relaUonahlps  of  the  President  and  the 
Congress. 


By  presirangement.  Saxbe  released  the 
President's  letter— whst  came  to  be  known 
ss  the  Saxbe  letter— on  April  Ist.  at  a  large 
press  conference  held  In  a  committee  room 
of  the  New  Senate  Office  Btdlding.  The  reac- 
tion in  the  Senate  was  uniform  indignation. 
"The  senate  doesn't  like  to  do  very  much. 
bat  it  doean't  Uke  to  be  told  that  it  doesn't 
have  the  right  to  do  very  much. "  Senator 
Packwood  explained  later.  Most  memt>era  re- 
ssnted  the  Pre«ldent's  attempt  to  usurp 
their  powers,  and  Just  about  everyone  there 
agreed  with  Bayti  when  be  told  bJs  ool- 


lesEues  later,   ■This  Interpteutlon  U  wrong 
as  a  matter  of  ConsUtuUonal  law,  wrong  as 
a  matter  of  history,  and  wrong  ss  s  mstter 
of  public  poUcy."  To  begin  w.th,  the  Presi- 
dent's insistence— stated  several  times  In  the 
letter— that  he  alone  was  empowered  to  "ap- 
point" JusUces  wss  a  stunning  mlslnterpre- 
tauon  of  the  ConsUtutlon,  which  stipulates. 
In  ArUcle  II,  Section  3,  "The  President  .  .   . 
shall  nominate  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  shall  appoint  .  .  , 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court."  In  short,  tlie 
appointive  power  wss  to  be  divided  between 
the  President  and  the  Senate,    he  had  the 
power  to  name  a  Judge,  and  the  Senate  bod 
the  power  to  approve  or  reject  his  choice.  In 
"The   Federalist."   HamUton   described  this 
divided   responslbUlty  ss  a  "powerful"   and 
"excellent    check"    on    the    President,    and 
added     "If  by  InBuenclng  the   President  be 
meant  restraining  him,  this  Is  precisely  whst 
must  have  been  Intended."  Further.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  peevish  dalm  that  he  was  be- 
ing denied  the  right  given  other  Presidents 
flew  in  the  face  of  history  from  the  first  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon   on   down.   In    1795,   President 
Washington's   choice   of  John   Rutledge  ss 
Chief  JusUce  was  defeated  by  the  Senate, 
and  over  the  years  twenty-three  other  nomi- 
nations to  the  court  either  were  rejected  or 
were  delayed  unul  they  lopsed  or  were  with- 
drawn   because   of   Senate    opposlUon— the 
last  two  being  President  Johnson's  nomina- 
Oons  of  Abe  Fortas  and  Homer  Thornbery. 
In  answer  to  the  diarge  raised  against  Cars- 
well  that  he  had  Ued  under  oath  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  about  his  part  in  the  golf- 
club  affair,  the  President  presented  the  same 
defense  that  Senator  Cooper  had— namely, 
that  CarsweU  had  first  erred  about  the  golf- 
club    IncorporaUon    but   hod   subsequently 
corrected  himself;   nothing  was  said  about 
his  firm  denlols  the  following  day  without 
later  retraction.  As  for  the  charge  of  racism. 
the  best  that  Mr.  Nixon  could  do  was  to  cite 
a  letter  from  a  shipmate  of  CarsweU's  during 
the  Second  World  War  staUng  that  he  had 
always  treated  the  blsck  sailors  aboard  his 
ship  decenUy;   the  President  did  not  men- 
tion thst  the  Navy  had  been  firmly  segre- 
gawd  at  the  time.  ^     ^     .. 

In  an  editorial  enOUed  """The  Presidents 
Trump,"     the     Washington     Evening     Star. 
which    supported    CarsweU.    observed    that 
"Mr,    Nixon's    initiative    In    pernUtUng    the 
publication  of  his  letter  to  Senator  Saxbe, 
wul  put  powerful  new  pressure  on  wavering 
senators.""  The  editorial  writer  was  about  the 
only  person  outside  the  White  House  who 
thought  so.  In  the  days  following  the  release 
of  the  letter,  senator  after  senator  rose  on 
the  fioor  to  denounce  the  President  for  de- 
manding that  the  Senate  abdicate  Its  respon- 
slbUltles    and    give    up    Its    rlghu.    Senator 
Brooke  publicly  called  the  letter  "shametul,"" 
and    Senator     Hugh     Scott,    the    Minority 
Leader,  who  publicly  supported  the  nomina- 
tion,  privately  said,  ""One  more  stunt  like 
thot  and  Carswell  will  get  two  votes.'"  Various 
opinions  were  expressed  about  the  Presidents 
motives.  One  was  that  he  was  trying  to  make 
the  case  one  of  personal  loyalty  In  order  to 
becloud  the  basic  issue.  Another  was  that  he 
was  going  over  the  hesd  of  the  Senate  to  the 
public  and  employing  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
tortion thst  had  helped  win  the  Presidency. 
StIU  another  was  that  the  letter  was  a  clumsy 
sttempt  to  Isy  the  basis  lor  an  attack  on  the 
Senate  If  CarsweU  was  beaten.  Whatever  the 
mouves,    the    letter    was    believed   to    have 
shaken  some  senators  who  were  Inclined  to 
support  the  nominee — among  them  Margaret 
Chase  Smith.  Republican  of  Maine,  who  re- 
acted with  uncommon  fury  to  any  attempts 
to  deny  the  Senate  lu  rlghu.  Even  Saxbe  was 
put  out  by  the  affair.   "I  thought  the  Presi- 
dent's letter  was  a  poor  Job,"  he  said  in  s 
private  conversation  afterward.  "If  it  had  any 
effect  at  all,  it  was  an  adverse  one.  I  baa 
hoped  be  would  desl  with  the  questions  I 
r«lsed  In  my  letter.  But  be  dismissed  those  In 
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one  ssntence.  Then  he  beat  a  dead  horse, 
because  I  had  already  admitted  In  my  letter 
that  the  nomination  was  his  prerogative. 
I  had  been  hoping  for  a  tight  legal  brief,  but 
Instead  I  go;  sU  t'nis  Irrelevsnt  stuff." 

Despite  his  feelings  about  the  letter,  Saxbe 
bad  been  wUlUig  to  be  the  one  to  release  It 
because  he  needed  some  way  to  Justify  his 
vote  back  home.  Local  branches  of  the  major 
labor  uiuons  and  dvU-rigbts  organizations 
had  stirred  up  strong  sentiment  against  the 
nomination  In  the  northern,  and  more 
llbeial,  part  of  the  state,  and  bis  msU  from 
Ohio,  some  lour  thousand  letters  in  all  by 
the  end,  was  running  eight  tu  one  against 
Ca-swell.  When  Saxbe  held  the  press  confer- 
ence and  gave  reporters  copies  of  the  Presl- 
d.!nt's  letter,  he  slso  anounced  ihsl  be  would 
vote  for  the  i.onilnee — and  pointedly  held  hu 
nose  as  he  did.  "My  main  reason  for  endors- 
ing Carswell  was  that  I  wanted  to  protect 
Senator  S:ott."  Saxbe  later  explained. 
"Many  of  us  very  much  want  a  new  Image 
lor  the  Republican  Party.  We  fought  for 
Scott,  and  if  he  Itises.  all  chance  for  that  new 
Image  wlU  vanish,  because  the  Hruskas  and 
the  Ooidwaters  wlU  take  over.  To  protect  his 
own  position  as  Minority  Leader.  Scott  had  to 
support  Carswell.  But  he  wasn't  any  more 
enthusiastic  about  It  than  1  wss.  My  feeling 
was  that  If  I  backed  off  from  Scott  on  this 
one  and  left  him  standing  alone.  It  would 
show  that  he  couldn't  Une  up  even  the  mod- 
erates and  liberals  who  are  supposed  to  be 
bis  faithful  foUouers." 

Perhaps  Saxbo  was  able  to  take  this  stand 
becsuse.  unlike  most  other  moderate-to- 
Itberal  Republlcaiu  In  the  Senate,  he  did 
not,  as  he  admitted,  share  a  feeling  of  rever- 
ence toward  the  Supreme  Court.  Some  of 
Saxbe'B  coUeigues,  whether  or  not  they 
shared  that  feeling,  saw  that  it  unquestion- 
ably bad  to  l>e  reckoned  with.  During  the 
debate  over  Haynsworth's  nomlnaUon,  Sen- 
ator Orlffln  paid  a  visit  to  Csmp  David  to  be- 
seech the  President  to  withdrsw  that  nomi- 
nation as  an  act  of  statesmanship,  and 
argued  that  It  would  revitalize  tbe  Republi- 
can Party  nationally  and  woiUd  Increase  the 
President's  stature  Immeasurably,  both  in 
tbe  Senate  and  out.  "But  he  Just  couldn't 
get  the  idea  across,"  a  man  who  was  close  to 
Orlffln  said  recently.  "Nixon  simply  doesnt 
undersund  the  gut  feeling  that  tbe  Court 
Is  aacred  and  must  not  be  used  for  poUtlcal 
ends.""  In  the  view  of  a  reporter  who  had  long 
experience  on  Capitol  HIU,  both  as  a  Jour- 
nalist and  ss  a  senatorial  side,  much  of  tbe 
Presldent"s  attitude  could  be  traced  to  the 
InOuence  of  Attorney  Qeneral  Mitchell,  "Tbe 
President  was  a  senator  for  only  two  years 
before  becoming  Vice-President,  and  has 
never  fully  understood  tbe  Senate,"  he  said. 
"And  ^Utchell  hss  demonstrated  time  and 
again  that  he  hss  no  awareness  of,  or  sen- 
siUvity  to.  the  senators'  poUtlcal  needs,  their 
problems,  and.  most  of  aU,  their  pride.  It's 
pretty  easy  to  see  what  must  hsvc  happened. 
When  even  moderates  like  Oriffin  urged  the 
President  to  withdraw  Haynswortb"s  ntjml- 
nutlon.  Mitchell,  who  bad  to  defend  it.  since 
he  was  responsible  for  it  m  the  first  place, 
must  have  told  Nixon.  ""This  Is  not  what  they 
claim  It  la.  Actually.  tt"s  a  political  trap,  an 
attempt  to  get  you.  If  you  back  down  now, 
you"ll  never  be  master  In  your  own  house 
again."  And  if  the  President  believed  this  In 
the  Haynsworth  case,  the  Carswell  fight  could 
only  have  confirmed  It  In  bis  mind." 

Some  of  tbe  younger  RepubUcans  in  the 
Senate  felt,  as  a  couple  of  them  admitted  In 
private,  that  'the  President  was  placing  his 
own  narrow  political  advantage  shove  tbe 
general  good  of  the  nauon.  and  they  bitterly 
resented  bis  attempU  to  coerce  them  Into 
going  along  with  him  and  to  Impute  base 
motives  to  them  for  refusing.  With  each  dsy. 
these  senators  becsme  Increasingly  con- 
vlnce^f  that  they  could  not  serve  their  Presi- 
dent and  the  pubUc  Interest  at  the  same 
time.  "Opposition  to  tbe  Carswell  nomlna- 
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Clon — however  peinlul  It  might  be  tor  the 
RepubUcaa  aen&tors — Is  a  necessary  step." 
David  Broder  wrote  In  hU  Washington  Post 
column  dLixlng  this  period.  "Ic  Is  necessary 
for  their  own  political  future.  It  l£  necessary 
as  a  sign  to  the  Administration  that  there  are 
limits  to  Its  compromising  of  the  clvU-rlghts 
cause.  It  Is  necessary  as  a  poUtlcal  correc- 
tive to  tbe  all-out  Southern -strategy'  advo- 
cates. And  It  Is  necessary,  moet  of  all,  U  the 
Republicans  are  to  be  a  national  party  ca> 
pable  and  worthy  of  governing  this  country." 

As  Saxbe  left  bis  press  conference,  another 
senator  entered  to  take  over  t;ie  room — and 
tbe  attention  of  the  large  gathering  of  re- 
porters. To  thetr  amazement,  the  new  ar- 
rival—William  B.  Spong,  Jr.  a  conservative 
Democrat  from  the  ccnj»ervatlve  state  of  Vir- 
ginia— went  to  the  lectern  and  announced 
that  he  would  vote  for  recommltal  of  the 
nomination.  Though  surprising  at  firvt, 
Bpong's  decision  made  political  aense  when 
one  considered  some  recent  developmen.s. 
For  one.  Senator  Harry  Bj-rd.  Jr..  his  senior 
colleague,  had  recently  broken  with  the 
Democrats  In  Virginia  to  become  an  Inde- 
pendent, and  his  departure  from  tbe  party 
that  his  family  had  controlled  luflexib'ty  for 
two  generatlon-s  left  Spong  open  to  a  primary 
challenge  by  Its  mere  conservative  wing — a 
move  that  Byrd  would  not  have  allowed.  For 
another.  In  19ti9  Virginia  elected  Its  fix«t  Re- 
publican governor,  a  moderate.  In  more  than 
eighty  years,  and  it  was  expected  that  any 
candidate  he  chose  to  run  against  Spong  In 
the  next  election  would  be  either  a  moderat« 
or  a  liberal.  In  short.  Spong  was  threatened 
from  both  the  right  and  tbe  left.  Tbe  like- 
liest solution  to  his  problem,  poliucal  ob- 
senera  felt,  would  be  for  htm  to  attempt  to 
occupy  the  center  and  quietly  go  after  the 
black  vote,  since  Negro  regtstratJon  in  Vir- 
ginia, OS  in  the  rest  of  the  South,  bad  risen 
so  rapidly  that  black  citizens  were  now  be- 
lieved to  hold  tbe  balance  of  power.  This 
analysis  satisfied  those  who  viewed  politics 
as  a  game  Ln  which  senators  cyxUcaUy  manip- 
ulated power  blocs  by  altering  their  own 
views  to  fit  tlie  prevailing  sentiment.  As  it 
happened,  though,  these  fact£  of  political  life 
in  Virginia  had  no  efTect  whatever  on  Spong. 
"If  those  factors  bad  weighed  with  me.  I 
would  have  voted  against  Baynsworth,  too,* 
he  pointed  out  In  tbe  course  of  a  conversa- 
tion on  this  subject.  "Actually.  I  was  un- 
happy to  vote  against  Carswell."  What  made 
Spong  unhapplest  was  the  realization  that 
he  would  not  simply  be  voting  against  a 
nomination  but  would  be  subjecting  a  man 
to  the  worst  kind  of  public  scorn  and  hu- 
miliation. Next  In  Importance  for  Spong  was 
his  desire  to  see  a  conservative  Southerner 
on  tbe  Court.  Tliese  factors  had  pushed  him 
toward  an  endorsement,  but  then  CarsweU's 
record  on  tbe  bench  pulled  him  back.  In 
time,  the  push-and-puu  created  such  an 
agonizing  dUemma  for  Spong  that  he  nearly 
became  111.  '"He  was  supercharged,  really 
highly  tense  over  this  in  a  way  that  I  had 
never  seen  him  before."  a  friend  remarked 
later.  To  compUcate  matters,  outside  pres- 
sures were  almost  as  tmendurable  as  inner 
pressures — demands  from  close  friends  and 
large  campaign  contributors  that  he  endorse 
Carswell:  thousands  of  letters,  many  of  them 
vituperative  and  obscene:  and,  finally,  six 
threats  to  assassinate  him  U  he  opposed  Cars- 
weU. At  tliat  point,  Spong  took  bis  family  to 
their  home  outside  Norfolk  for  a  rest  and  a 
chance  to  think  things  over. 

Spong  took  with  him  the  bearing  record: 
two  studies  made  by  a  group  of  Coiuinbla 
lisw  School  students  showing  that  Carswell 
had  an  extraordlnarliy  high  reversal  rate 
while  on  the  bench;  a  document  describing 
seventeen  clvU-  and  human-rlgbts  cases  in 
which  he  had  been  not  only  reversed  but  re- 
versed unanlmoualy.  an  unedited,  free- 
swinging  copy  of  tbe  minority  report  pre- 
pared by  aides  to  tbe  four  senaton  who 
had  opposed  the  nomination  In  the  Judiciary 
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Committee;  several  of  CarsweU's  opinions  on 
federal  tax  cases  that  had  been  recommended 
by  two  fellow-Southerners  who  had  recently 
held  high  poslUons  in  the  government,  Louis 
P.  Oberdorfer.  former  Assistant  Attorney 
General  of  the  Tax  Dl^-talon  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  Mortimer  U.  fi^lan, 
former  head  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice; and.  finaUy.  a  batch  of  CarsweU's  opin- 
ions on  contract-law  cases.  Spong  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  Columbia  study  and  by  tbe 
seventeen  unanimous  reversals.  "Then  I  read 
the  hear.ngs.  and  concluded  that  CarsweU 
had  be*n  evasive,  as  charged,"  Spong  re- 
counted later.  "After  that.  I  ^lent  a  couple 
of  days  reading  some  of  his  oplnloos."  Sev- 
eral of  these  were  tbe  tax -case  opinions  sent 
to  him  by  Oberdorfer  and  Kaplan,  but  most 
of  them  dealt  with  contract  cases,  which  bad 
be«n  Spong's  specialty  in  hU  private  law 
practice  before  be  entered  the  Senate.  On 
the  bafils  of  these,  he  concluded  that  he  could 
have  nTitten  better  opinions  as  a  first-year 
law  student,  and  when  he  took  them  to  a 
law  firm  In  the  building  where  he  had  bis 
home  office  and  asked  some  friends  for  their 
appraisal,  they  concurred.  "But  I  felt  that 
none  of  these  things,  In  themfelves,  were 
sufficient  rexson  to  vote  against  blm,"  Spong 
went  on.  "I  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  a 
chance  to  straighten  out  Ms  evaalve  testi- 
mony, to  explain  these  case«  and  Tuttle's 
u-ltbdrawal.  which  had  also  affected  me.  and 
that  it  would  be  best  to  reopen  the  hearings 
and  ask  him  back.  When  charges  were  made 
against  Portas  and  he  refused  to  reappear 
and  answer  tbem,  that  turned  me  off  and 
I  voted  against  him.  When  charges  were 
made  sgainst  Haynsworth  and  he  came  back 
and  explained  to  my  satisfaction  what  bad 
happened.  I  voted  for  him.  Uy  support  for 
recommittal  was  not  a  maneuver  to  klU  the 
nomination.  U  Carswell  had  cleared  up  the 
questions  that  bothered  me.  I  would  hav« 
been  delighted  to  vote  for  him.  But  as  il 
stood  his  testlmonv  just  wasn't  satlEfacbory." 
Although  Spong  did  not  reveal  whether  be 
intended  to  vote  up  or  down  on  oonflnna- 
tlon  If  the  recommittal  motion  faUed.  hla 
aides,  who  firmly  opposed  CaraweU,  were 
convinced  that  he  would  vote  no— as  In  fact 
he  did.  Of  course,  everyone  in  the  opposition 
was  delighted  by  ^King's  arrival — no  one 
more  than  Pulbrlght.  who  now  had  some 
protection  against  the  expected  charge  that 
he  was  a  traitor  to  tbe  South.  Spong,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  could  take  no  comfort  from,  bis 
alUance  with  Pulbrlght,  wboee  stand  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  made  him  a  traitor  to 
the  entire  country  in  the  eyes  of  the  hawkish 
residents  of  Virginia. 

While  Spong's  announcement  offset  tbe 
Saxt>e  letter — an  accident  of  timing,  as  it 
happened — Senator  Cook  Immediately  offset 
Spong  by  announcing,  that  day.  tUs  Intention 
to  oppose  recommittal.  7%at  created  con- 
sternation in  the  anU-Oarswell  camp,  because 
it  suggested  that  Cook  might  also  support 
confirmation.  Actually.  Cook  nad  already 
made  up  his  mind  to  vote  against  Carswell 
In  the  end.  as  he  bad  told  those  at  tbe 
Wednesday  Club  lunch,  but  he  didn't  want 
to  reveal  it  publicly  and  provoke  bowls  of 
protest  back  home.  However,  he  had  told  the 
White  House  where  be  stood,  and  asked  to  be 
left  alone.  For  a  time,  he  was,  apparently 
because  tbe  staff  there  realized  how  bard  be 
hod  worked  for  tbem  In  leading  the  fight  for 
Haynsworth,  and  because  they  knew  that 
Cook's  constituents  would  keep  up  the  pres- 
sure on  blm  anyway.  Although  Kentucky  Is  a 
border  state,  it  is  intensely  proud  of  its 
Southern  heritage — rather  like  a  man  whose 
uncertainty  about  his  forebears  makes  him  a 
snob — and  Is  deeply  conser\-atlre  in  general. 
Republican  county  chairmen,  tbe  men  who 
get  out  the  vote  on  Election  Day  and  who 
tend  to  be  even  more  conaerratlve  than  the 
average  voter,  could  be  expected  to  be  in- 
furiated by  Cook's  vote.  If  they  were  sulB- 
cientiy  angry,  of  course,  they  might  take  tbe 
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.^  .     „  ,_^ ^,„„,.  ,„,  -h.  mo,, —a     keeo  him  from  going  to  Modmo.  Klelndlenst      iftfr    nine    o'clock.    Although    the    Honilty 

itep  th.t  ^, '"^.^■"t,'?'.,^'  ^ia/     S2^  mid.  the  Lme  plea,  and  got  the  same     memo  wa.  clearly  the  more  Important  docu- 

S¥SL?«SSE^t  ^.r5;fco=rhor4rsi-f t^  ^^^^-^s.^-j:^^ 

mvarlabl^f  lews  many  o!Uiem»B  id,amage  of  the  relaxed  and  amiable  mood      dents  letter  to  Salbe. 

pneral  f"-^"""^"'-  "*Vf^5^„„°° ,„  7h^     ',  n^  colleagues  to  work  on  a  couple  or  un-         It  Is  Imposjlble  to  assess  the  effect  ol  the 

lr5^'wo"mJont«t\ehS^t'do,^.?a^S-     com^tted^emher.   of    the    omcal   party^     Horsky  memo  on  the  outcome,  but  certain., 

a^oTaSu^eme  court  nominee  to  demon-     Bayh  was  alK>  on  hand,  and  he  worked  on 

^ti  Ihat  hU  Tupp^lor  this  one  was  by     them  to  cancel  Scotfs  effect.  In  ahJ  «vent. 

iSM»n>  casual   oie  standard  was  that  ei-     Scott  remained  In  Monaco  until  April  «h. 

«rl^S^n^erede«l  bench  was  not  enough     two  days  before  the  recommltul  vote,  but 

Sona'tv  on'  7or  The  court  unless  It  ^     Bayh  was  too  worried  about  what  was  hap- 

penlng  In  his  absence  to  stay  that  long,  ana 

returned  on  April  1st.  On  his  flight  back  to 

WaahlDgton.  he  recel\-ed  a  message  during  a 

refuellne    stop    that    hla    wife's    father    had 

UUed  her  stepmother  and  himself.  When  the 

plane  landed   in   Washington.  Bayh's   chief 

aide.  Robert  Kecfe.  was  waiting  for  him  with 

a   car    and    Immediately    drove   him   to   his 

home.  Mrs.  Bayh  had  decided  to  stay  over  In 

Monaco  until  the  official  party  left  on  the 

fourth,  and  didn't  get  word  of  the  murder- 

sulclde  until  after  her  husband  had  departed 

By  now.  she  had  left,  too,  and  was  due  in 

Washington  early  the  next  morning.  Shaken 

by  the  family  tragedy  and  deeply  concerned 

about  Its  effect  on  his  wife.  Bayh  paced  rest- 
lessly through  the  house  for  a  long  time,  un- 

tU  he  decided  that  he  could  do  nothing  about 

It  untu  hts  wife  arrived.  With  that,  he  turned 

his  attention  to  the  Saxbe  letter,  which  had 

been    released    that    afternoon    and    which 
thrh;aS-n^.^whlchC^k  «  a  memhe^of  the      K«^e  W  .^v™  m^^  «  iXS^h"ihe''%rt"e^r 

i^:^.^^-^:^-^^  r,^\r:j-w-o^%r^jur?hT^ecn 

might  have  not  on  members  of  the  Senate 
but  on  the  public.  Finally,  he  called  BUI  Wise, 
hla  press  ofBcer,  to  talk  It  over  and  to  get  hla 
Tlewa  on  whether  It  would  be  Inelcusably 


to  qualify  one  for  the  Court  tmless 
accompiinled  by  a  record  or  distinction,  and 
now  Cook  found  that  he  was  stuck  with  It. 
since  Carswell  clearly  dldnt  measure  up.  His 
opinions  were  undistinguished,  be  had  mis- 
treated lawyers  In  his  court,  and  his  reversal 
rate  was  shocking.  Cook  concluded.  Even  In 
straightforward  civil  cases,  as  opposed  to  con- 
troversial clvll-rlghu  suits,  m  which  the  law 
was  sometimes  unclear,  his  reversal  rat«  was 
almost  twice  as  high  as  other  Judges'.  "I  tried 
to  figure  out  how  a  federal  Judge  could  get 
hunseir  overruled  tliat  orten."  Cook  said  later. 
"When  ytm  examine  Garswell's  cases,  you 
have  to  conclude  that  really  and  truly  the 
man  must  have  some  hang-up  with  the  doc- 
trine of  stare  dccijls— that  l.<.  precedent.  HH 
falltire.  or  reftisal,  to  rollow  that  rule,  which 
la  the  basis  of  our  Judicial  system,  proved 
that  he  was  the  opposite  of  a  strict  construc- 
tionist "  Another  factor  that  weighed  heavily 
with  Cook  was  Judge  Carswell's  tctUmony  at 


Jim  Eastland  was  reading  Oarewell'a  bio- 
graphical Sketch,  and  asked  him  U  It  was 
correct.  '  Cook  recalled.  Taking  a  copy  of  the 
hearing  record  o5  hU  desk,  he  opened  it  and 
read    the    Judge's    answer:    "  '^""    H«natOT. 


'Yes,   Senator. 


It  was  not  as  great  as  It  would  have  been 
If  Horsky  had  not  temporized  so  long — until 
after  most  of  thoae  who  were  going  to  vote 
for  Carswell  had  made  their  position  known 
and  thereby  locked  themselves  In.  On* 
known  effect,  though,  was  that  It  gave  those 
of  Carswell's  backers  who  were  already  un- 
easy about  their  stand  a  few  bad  hours.  For 
Instance.  Senator  Grlffln  said  afterward.  "I 
was  bothered  by  the  Horsky  memo.  For  a 
whole  weekend.  I  gave  that  a  lot  of  thought." 
Some  of  his  aides  tried  to  persuade  him 
that  the  memorandum  was  more  than 
enough  to  Justify  him  In  retracting  his  sup- 
port, and  one  of  them  said  later.  "He  was 
within  a  hair  of  turning  around.  But  the 
White  House  had  him  locked  In.  and  Anally 
he  bit  the  bullet  and  said  he  would  sU, 
where  he  was."  To  Justify  that.  GrUBn  In- 
structed a  lawyer  on  his  staff  to  draw  up  a 
memorandum  on  the  memorandum  to  show 
that  It  did  not  prove  Carswell  a  liar  Owr 
that  weekend.  Griain  also  talked  to  Senator 
Cooper,  of  Kentucky,  and  Senator  WllUami. 
of  Delaware,  to  see  It  the  Horsky  memo  had 
forced  them  to  withdraw  their  endorsements, 
which  would  have  made  it  easier  for  him  to 
follow  the  same  course.  When  they  replied 
that  they  meant  to  stick  'with  the  White 
House,  he  saw  that  he  would  have  to  go 
along  with  them.  "He  couldnt  leave  the 
kitchen  when  the  heat  was  on  If  no  one  left 
with  him."  one  of  his  assistants  explained. 
Despite  hla   reservations.  Orlinn  returned 


^.,    ,K.rl  i;  ™.lSaU  error  In'  date   My     bad  taste.  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  to  y^    j        ^t^  ,he  kind  of  determination 

'        '  .  .^.™^JTs  ^?in?^^  Mrvl«     make  a  speech  on  the  subject  the  foUowlng      ^at  only  a  poutldan  can  summon  under 
KouM  ^T^^^^itS  ST^-S^     day.  ThuASV.  April  3nd  Wl«i  thought  that     ^^    circumstances,    and    began    working 


cause  I  entered  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy 
in  South  Bend.  Indiana.  Nctre  Dame  Cnlver- 
sity.  on  August  9. 1942.*  "  Closing  the  volume. 
Cook  went  on,  '"Now.  he  remembered  that 
twenty-eight  years  before  he  had  gone  Into 
the  Na%*y  on  August  9th.  not  August  a7th. 
But  then  on  the  quesuon  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  golf  club  he  suddenly  dldnt  re- 
member an>thlng.  He  had  a  twenty-elght- 
ycar  memory,  but  be  couldn't  remember  that 
he  had  seen  the  Incorporation  papers  the 
night  before.  He  must  have  thought,  "l  signed 
some  papers  on  some  place  that  dlscrlm- 
inaied.  and  I  have  to  get  out  of  it '  Instead, 
he  ahould  have  pointed  out  that  Just  about 
every  golf  club  in  the  country  discriminated 
then  and  many  stiu  do.  that  it  was  done  in 
a  place  where  the  question  never  arose,  and 
that.  Indeed,  he  had  been  wrong  even  so  to 
sign  It.  If  he  h«Ml  done  that,  he  probably 
would  be  on  the  Supreme  Court  today."  Still 
another  factor  that  had  Influenced  hlro.  Cook 
went  on.  was  the  warning— expressed  earlier 


could  be  handled  hy  Including  a  line  in  the 
speech  to  the  effect  that  the  Importance  of 
the  lasue  overrode  even  the  deepest  personal 
eoncenu.  and  finally  Bayh  agreed  and  said. 
"OJC..  let's  go." 

Wise  telephoned  his  colleague  P.  J.  Mode, 
who  b&d  Just  arrived  at  Senator  Kennedy's 
home  to  attend  a  farewell  party  for  one  of 
his  aJdea.  and  Mode  left  for  his  otBce  at  once. 
Shortly  after  he  Joined  Wise  there,  Keele 
and  Joseph  Re«e,  Keefe'a  deputy,  arrived, 
and  the  four  men  worked  throughout  the 
night  drafting  a  speech.  At  6  ajno.,  they  went 
borne  for  a  couple  of  hours'  sleep,  after  which 
they  returned  to  the  office,  went  over  the 
speech  with  Bayh,  had  some  secretaries  typo 
up  the  draft,  and  mimeographed  copies  of  It 
for  the  press.  Although  by  this  time  every- 
one knew  about  Honsky's  meeting  with  Cars- 
well,  the  memorandum  describing  the  details 
hadn't  arrived  yet.  Informed  early  that  morn- 
ing by  Tydlngs'  office  that  it  was  expected 
momentarily.  Wise  inserted  a  couple  of  refer- 


bv  Senator "Goodell— that  Carswell  might  he     ences   to  It  tn   the  speech  so  that  Tydlngs 

''  ^  ...   ._...     ^^ _«__      ..nrl         «m..t<4    ViKT-A    an    nnanlno   tn   *nffAffP   R&Vh    In    & 


on  the  Court  for  thirty  years  or  more,  and 
the  anrument  made  by  others  that  while  un- 
distinguished men  had  been  put  on  the  Court 
m  post  jears.  that  was  no  reason  that  they 
should  be  now.  "The  errors  of  a  "legislator  in 
Congress  are  only  for  two  or  six  years'  du- 
ration." Cook  added.  'Then,  U  the  people 
don't  like  what  he  did.  they  can  recall  him 
But  the  errors  of  a  Supreme  Court  Justice  can 
hurt  a  who:e  nation  and  can't  be  remedied.  I 
couldn't  be  a  party  to  allowing  thit  and  re- 
main in  the  Senate. - 

Over  the  Easter  recess,  eight  members  of 
the  Senate  left  Washington  to  attend  a  con- 
ference of  the  IntcrparllamentaJT  Union  in 
Monaco.  Scott  was  among  them,  despite  the 
pleas  of  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  the  President's  di- 
rector of  liaison  with  Congress,  that  he  stay 
In  town  during  the  last  crucial  days  before 
the  vote  on  Carswell.  Scott  retorted  that  if 
the  period  wasn't  crucial  enough  to  keep  the 
prjaldent  and  the  Attoffley  General  from  go- 
ing to  Florida.  It  waant  crucial  enough  to 


would  have  an  opening  to  engage  Bayh  in  a 
coUoquv  on  the  subject  and  then  put  the 
memorandum  Into  the  record.  Apparently, 
the  other  side  got  word  that  Bayh  and  Tyd- 
lngs now  bad  Horsky'a  version  of  the  meet- 
ing, for  when  Bayh  finally  got  the  floor, 
around  four  o'clock  that  afternoon,  two  Re- 
publican senators.  Robert  Dole,  of  Kansas, 
and  Edward  J.  Gurney,  of  Florida,  who  was 
Cojsweirs  original  sponsor.  conUnually  inter- 
rupted him  to  delay  Tydlngs"  maneuver  until 
after  the  press  deadline  for  morning  papers, 
which  is  normally  around  four-thirty.  To 
outflank  them.  Wise  gave  key  reporters 
copies  of  the  memorandum,  which  had  also 
been  given  to  all  members  of  the  Senate,  and 
copies  of  the  speech,  so  that  they  could  use 
them  in  their  stories  for  the  next  morning. 
and  promised  that  both  documents  would  be 
a  part  of  the  record  by  adjournment  time  If 
Bayh  and  Tydlngs  had  to  keep  the  Senate  In 
session  aU  night.  To  fulfill  Wise's  promUe. 
they  kept  the  Senate  in  session  until  well 


harder  than  ever  to  persuade  uncommitted 
colleagues   to   Join   Carswell's   backers.   The 
first  was  Senator  Prouty.  of  Vermont,  who 
was  eager  to  support  the  President  but  was 
up  for  reelection  and  was  being  hounded 
by   critics   of   the   nomination   back   home. 
prouty'B  opponent  was  the  former  governor 
of  Vermont.  Philip  Hoff,  who  bad  been  ap- 
proached   by    the    antl-Carswell    lobby    in 
Washington  and  was  now  travelling  around 
the  state  calling  Prouty'a  earlier  promise  to 
vote  for  Carswell  the  act  of  a  rubber  stamp, 
not    a    tenator.    With    Independent -minded 
voters  like  Vermonters.  the  charge  worked, 
and  the  mall  opposing  Carswell.  and  anyone 
who    voted    for    him.    began    pouring    into 
Prouty'a  office.  Plnally.  he  gave  in.  or  so  It 
seemed,  and  promised  Brooke  hla  vole.  But 
now.  when  Grlffln  showed  him  the  memo- 
randum on  the  Horsky  memo.  Prouty  prom- 
ised to  cast  his  vote  for  Carswell  If  It  was 
needed.  His  intention,  it  appeared,  was  to 
vote  for  recommittal  onoe  It  was  sure  to  Icae. 
which   would    allow   him  to   WU   his   con- 
stituents that  he  iranted  the  matter  reex- 
amined to  make  sure  that  the  nominee  was 
qualified  and  was  treated  fairly.  When  re- 
committal   failed,   he    could    then    %-ote   for 
conflrmaUon  and  Justify  It  by  saying  that 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  had  been  to  accept 
the  nominees  credentials.  "That  was  one  of 
our  basic  mUtakes — counting  on  Prouty."  an 
outside  lobbyist  aald  later.  "We  put  to  much 
work  in  and  too  much  emphasis  on  him.  We 
should  have  known  all  along  that  he  would 
go  whichever  way  the  strangest  wind  blew." 
There  was  also  some  doubt  about  the  firm- 
ness   of    a    promise    elicited    from    Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat  of  ConnecUcut. 
to  oppose  confirmation.  Not  long  before,  the 
Justice  Department  had  announced  that  It 
was  dropping  Its  case  against  Dodd  for  al- 
legedly misusing  campaign  funds  and  mls- 
reportlng  his  income,  and  many  people  con- 
cluded that  this  decision  was  half  of  a  deal, 
the  other  haU  being  Etodd's  guarantee  that 
be  would  support  the  Administration  when 
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It  needed  him.  In  the  Haynsworth  case,  for 
Instance.  Dodd  abstained  on  the  first  roll 
call,  and  then,  when  It  was  clear  that  the 
nomination  was  defeated,  he  cast  his  vote 
against  it.  He  had  voted  for  Carswell  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  showed  every  sign 
of  planning  to  vote  for  him  on  the  floor 
until  one  of  his  opponents  in  the  forthcom- 
ing primary  race  In  Connecticut,  the  Rever- 
end Joseph  Duffey,  national  chairman  of  the 
A.D.A..  and  local  lal>or  unions  began  going 
after  him.  whereupon  Dodd  reaffirmed  his 
promise  to  oppoee  Carswell  on  the  final  vote. 

As  the  date  for  the  vote  drew  near  and  the 
Adnninlstratlon  discovered  the  extent  of  the 
trouble  it  was  in,  panic  ensued.  To  counter 
the  effect  of  the  Horsky  memo.  Deputy  At- 
torney Genenil  Klelndlenst  enlisted  the  help 
of  Jiidges  on  District  Courta  in  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit, and  persuaded  fifty  of  the  fifty-eight 
who  were  on  the  bench  and  seven  of  the  thir- 
teen who  had  retired  to  endorse  Carswell  by 
way  of  another  telegram.  In  the  press  and  In 
the  Senate.  Klelndlensc's  maneuver  was  put 
down  as  outright  Intimidation.  Whatever  the 
Impropriety  of  his  efforts,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  the  impropriety  of  the  Judges' 
lobby,  for  the  Judicial  Conference,  which  is 
made  up  of  federal  Judges  representing  all 
eleven  circuits,  speciflcally  forbids  any  polit- 
ical activity  by  any  federal  Judge  for  any  rea- 
son. One  Judge  who  was  charged  with  having 
Ignored  that  was  the  highest  of  them  all — 
Chief  Justice  Warren  E,  Burger.  Although  the 
Chief  Justice  has  angrily  denied  the  charge 
that  he  lobbied  among  several  senators  to  get 
their  votes  for  Carswell.  at  least  one  of  them 
sun  asseru  that  he  did. 

A  number  of  Republican  senators  observed 
that  they  had  never  seen  such  Incompetent 
llaslon  work  by  an  Administration  as  there 
was  In  the  Hayn.sworth  case — until  the  Cars- 
well  nomination.  In  at  least  one  instance,  the 
Unas  of  communication  broke  down  com- 
pletely In  the  latter  fight.  Senator  Matblas 
had  been  out  of  the  country  on  Senate  busi- 
ness during  the  Carswell  hearings,  and  since 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, he  felt  obliged  to  read  the  record  of  the 
hearings  when  he  got  back.  Afterward,  he 
was  dissatisfied,  mnlnly  because  he  had  not 
had  a  chance  to  assess  Carswell  In  person. 
"All  my  Inetlncta  were  directed  toward  Jus- 
tifying a  vote  for  Carswell,"  he  said  later.  "I 
felt  that  another  fight  over  the  Court  after 
Basnsworth  was  harmful  to  the  Court,  to  the 
President,  to  the  Senate,  to  the  Republican 
Party,  and  to  the  country,  and  I  didn't  want 
to  be  the  one  who  caused  that  harm  If  the 
vote  was  close,  as  everyone  expected.  But  aa  I 
went  Into  the  record  and  the  newspaper  re- 
ports. I  found  It  more  and  more  difficult  to 
reconcile  myself  to  the  nomination.  Plnally. 
t  asked  to  meet  Carswell."  Mathlas  made  his 
request  to  Hruska.  and.  when  nothing  hap- 
pened, to  Ourney.  and,  when  nothing  hap- 
pened, to  John  Dean,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ments' liaison  man,  who  passed  it  on  to 
Klelndlenst.  Still  nothing  happened.  Perhaps 
Kle'ndlenst  decided  that  .since  Mathlas  had 
opposed  Hayn.<iworth.  he  would  undoubtedly 
oppose  Carswell  and  merely  wanted  to  dem- 
onstrate to  his  constituents  that  he  bad  done 
everything  ho  could  to  brmg  himself  to  rote 
for  the  nominee-  If  this  was  the  ca^e.  Kleln- 
dlenst Ignored  the  obvious  Indication  that 
Mathias  hadn't  made  up  his  mind.  "If  I  had, 
X  wouldn't  have  asked  for  a  meeting,  which 
was  bound  to  be  painfully  emba.-rasslng  for 
both  Carswell  and  me,"  he  said  "Anyway,  we 
were  getting  down  to  the  wire,  and  I  was  be- 
coming increasingly  distressed,  particularly 
about  Carswell's  abominable  record  on  the 
bench.  Z  was  worried  about  the  terrible  posi- 
tion Scott  was  In,  and  wanted  to  help  him  If 
I  could.  I  talked  to  Cooper,  and  be  argued 
that  Carswell  was  twing  held  to  unreasonable 
standards,  but  X  couldnt  see  that.  Finally, 
on  April  1st.  X  renewed  my  request  for  a 
meeting,  this  time  In  writing,  and  sent  It  to 
the  Justice  Department.  X  never  got  an  an- 
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swer.  That  was  unprecedented  In  something 
as  critical  as  this,  where  one  vote  really  mat- 
tered. I  didn't  hear  from  a  single  person  in 
the  executive  branch — not  from  the  Preal- 
dent.  not  from  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
Deputy,  not  from  anyone  lower  down— even 
though  I  bad  asked  for  Information  and 
guidance."  Finally.  Mathlas  mentioned  this 
CO  Gurney.  who  was  stunned  by  the  Admin- 
istration's bumbling,  and  he  called  the 
White  House  and  demanded  that  It  make 
amends.  Almost  immediately.  Mathlas  got  a 
call  from  an  aide  there  who  offered  to  have 
Carswell  flown  up  from  Florida  for  a  meeting 
with  him  the  night  before  the  vote.  Mathlas 
turned  down  the  offer.  "I  told  him  that  clan- 
destine midnight  meetings  on  judgeships 
were  not  in  our  tradition,"  he  recalled  after- 
ward. "Obviously,  a  meeting  under  such 
strained  conditions  could  not  have  been 
helpful." 

Once  the  Administration  realized  that  If 
it  lost  on  the  motion  to  recommit  the  nomi- 
nation It  would,  unlike  the  opposition,  have 
no  second  chance,  it  let  fly  with  everything 
in  its  arsenal.  By  the  day  l>efore  the  recom- 
mittal vote,  the  mood  in  the  White  Bouse 
was  buoyant,  and  the  press  secretary  con- 
fidently announced  that,  with  four  sena- 
tors being  absent,  the  vote  would  be  fifty 
to  forty-six  agaltut  the  motion.  Unknown 
to  the  White  House.  Bayh  fully  agreed  with 
Its  expectation  of  victory  and  estimated  its 
winning  margin  would  be  even  larger.  Also 
unknown  to  the  White  House,  he  had  given 
up  any  hope  of  recommitting  the  uomitia- 
tlon  and.  In  a  secret  tactical  switch,  had 
turned  his  attention  to  the  final  vote,  which 
the  White  House,  in  its  frantic  concern 
about  recommittal,  was  ignoring.  Late  In 
the  week  before  the  first  vote— set  for  Mon- 
day, April  6th — Bayh  had  concluded  that 
his  side  would  probably  lose  that  beceuee  of 
all  the  pressures  applied  by  the  Administra- 
tion. He  discussed  this  with  Mansfield,  who 
suggested  that  he  might  dispense  with  the 
recommittal  motion  and  move  to  take  a 
vote  on  confirmation  In  Its  place.  After 
thinking  that  over.  Bayh  finally  disagreed, 
on  the  ground  that  many  senators  who 
wanted  to  see  Carswell  lose  also  wanted  to 
vote  for  him  in  some  way — in  the  case  of 
Republicans,  to  stxithe  the  President  and. 
In  the  case  of  Democrats,  to  soothe  those  of 
their  constituents  who  were  for  Carswell — 
and  that  If  the  recommittal  motion  was 
dropped  that  would  close  the  door  to  any 
token  support.  No  sooner  had  Bayh  made 
this  point  that  he  discovered  the  solution  to 
his  problem^ — allowing  these  senators  to  meet 
their  political  needs  by  releasing  them  from 
their  commlimeuts  to  vote  for  recommittal 
as  long  as  they  kept  their  commitments  to 
vote  against  confirmation.  "Xt  was  one  of 
those  split-second  decisions."  Bayh  said 
later.  "I  saw  that  the  Admlnlsiiratlou  had  as- 
sunwd  that  the  recommittal  and  confirma- 
tion votes  would  be  prttty  much  the  same. 
In  Its  panic,  the  White  House  bad  pursued 
a  policy  of  overkill  to  win  on  recommittal, 
and  I  realized  that  we  could  use  this  to 
undercut  It  on  the  final  vote."  Accordingly, 
Bayh,  Brooke.  Kennedy,  Tydlngs.  and  Hart 
quietly  let  the  others  on  their  side  know 
that  It  was  all  right  to  vote  as  they  pleased 
on  Monday  If  they  voted  against  confirma- 
tion on  Wednesday. 

The  shift  in  strategy  was  an  amaxln^y 
well-kept  secret,  and  the  White  Bouse  staff 
members,  blindly  pursuing  their  courae. 
stumbled  Into  the  trap.  To  assure  victory 
on  the  recommittal  motion,  they  went  after 
four  key  votes — those  of  Pong.  Dodd.  Pack- 
wood,  and  Percy — and  won  them  with  what 
should  have  seemed  suspicious  ease.  "That 
meant  the  W^hlte  House  had  the  Monday 
vote  sewed  up."  Bayh's  aide  Rees  recalled 
later.  "By  then,  we  were  delighted  to  let 
them  expend  all  their  steam  on  that,  because, 
although  the  White  House  didn't  know 
It,  those  four  men  had  promised  to  be  with 
us  on  Wednesday.  That  gave  us  forty-eeven 
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votes  to  forty-flve  for  Carswell  on  the 
Wednesday  vote.  Four  senators  would  be 
absent,  and  four  more  were  unknown 
quantities.  If  we  kept  Quentln  Burdlck,  of 
North  Dakota,  who  seemed  to  be  leaning  our 
way.  It  would  be  forty-eight.  If  Cook,  Prouty, 
and  Mrs.  Smith  all  went  with  the  Adminls- 
Uatlon.  that  would  make  it  a  tie,  which,  of 
course,  the  Vice-President  would  break  in 
favor  of  the  nominee.  But  while  the  White 
House  needed  all  three  to  win,  we  needed 
only  one  to  give  us  the  magic  number — 
forty-nine."  It  was  generally  assumed,  how- 
ever, that  these  three  Republicans  would 
vote  alike,  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
and  each  other  by  creatlug  a  margin  that 
they  could  take  refuge  in;  otherwise,  of 
course,  the  one  who_cast  the  deciding  vote 
would  be  open  to  attack,  whichever  way  be 
or  she  cast  It,  bf  political  opponents  at 
home. 

The  recommittal  vote  was  set  for  one 
o'clock  Monday  afternoon,  and  shortly  before 
the  roll  was  called,  disaster  nearly  befell  the 
auti-CarsweU  cause.  Bayh  happened  to  run 
Into  Seiiator  Burdlck.  and  learned  that 
through  an  oversight  no  one  had  told  him 
about  the  new  strategy.  Burdlck  was  one  of 
those  who  felt  they  had  to  vote  once  for  Cars- 
well,  and  he  was  still  planmng  to  vote  for 
recommittal  and,  if  that  failed,  for  confirma- 
tion. Stunned  to  learn  this.  Bsyh  hastily  told 
blm  that  the  plana  had  been  changed,  and 
asked  him  to  switch  hts  votes  around.  Btir- 
dlck  listened  to  his  plea,  nodded  as  if  to  In- 
dicate that  he  would  go  along,  but  refused  to 
commit  himself  openly.  To  a  degree,  his  was 
the  key  vote  that  afternoon,  and  when  be 
cast  It  against  recommittal.  Bayh  and  Brooke 
turned  and  grinned  at  each  other,  for  now 
it  was  clear  that  he  would  be  with  them  on 
the  final  vote.  Another  senator  who  was 
watched  closely  that  afternoon  was  Prouty; 
as  expected,  he  atistalned  the  first  time  the 
roll  was  called,  and  then,  when  it  was  dear 
that  the  motion  had  lost,  voted  for  it.  By  this 
time,  the  vote  was  antlcltmattc.  except  that 
the  final  tally — fifty-two  to  forty-four  against 
the  motion — abowed  thai  Che  White  House 
staff  couldnt  count  any  better  when  it  won 
than  when  It  lost.  That  also  surprised  no  one, 
and  about  the  only  unexpected  occurrence 
took  place  during  the  debate  preceding  the 
vote,  as  Senator  Aiken  ro«e  and  put  in  quea- 
Won  his  reputauon  for  sagacity  by  delivering 
a  one-sentence  speech  on  behalf  of  tbe  nom- 
ination: "We  need  some  law  and  order  and 
to  stop  apologizing  to  every  crlmLnol."  After- 
ward, a  Republican  colleague  shook  bis  head 
IQ  disbelief  and  said.  "George  must  have  got 
a  new  speechwriter — Strom  Thurmond." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate.  Scott  casually 
remarked  to  Mansfield  that  the  an ti -Carswell 
forces  now  clearly  had  the  vote*  to  defeat  the 
nominauon  on  Wednesday.  Nodding.  Mans- 
field went  over  to  Bayh  and  suggested  that 
after  the  recommittal  motion  failed  he  move 
to  take  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  nomina- 
tion not  two  days  later  but  two  hours  later. 
Bayh  liked  the  Idea,  and  as  soon  as  the  votes 
were  counted  and  the  result  was  announced 
be  rose  and  asked  for  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  take  a  final  vote  at  three  o'clock 
that  afternoon.  Hruska  was  so  flabbergasted 
by  the  proposal — a  clear  sign  that  Scott 
hadnt  mentioned  it  to  him — that  be  Jumped 
up  and  shouted.  "I'he  Nebraska  from  Senator 
objects!'  The  objection  may  have  been  back- 
wards— It  was  later  reversed  in  the  Congrci- 
iional  Record  by  one  of  Hruska 's  aides,  since 
senators  are  allowed  to  edit  their  remarks  on 
the  floor — but  It  was  enough  to  kill  the  mo- 
tion. After  the  session  broke  up.  Hruska  con- 
fidently assured  reporters  that  the  Adminis- 
tration would  win  the  contest  on  Wednesday 
by  at  least  three,  and  perhaps  four,  votes.  At 
lunch  In  tbe  Senate  dining  room  a  Uttle  later. 
Brooke  stopped  at  Hruska  s  table  and  twitted 
him  about  the  remark,  saying.  "Roman,  you 
can  count,  and  so  can  I  If  you  had  the  votes. 
you  would  have  agreed  to  Birch's  motion  OD 
the  spot." 
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that  Bbe   WM   tniublrt   by   in*  charg.   thai  bright   that  he  had  no  choice  but   to  Join 

C^^lt^bLTu  le^thL  r.-ank  with  U>.  them.  The  White  H"'^/'^"'^""  PP^tl 

Judiciary  Committee  aud   wanted  to  know  tors  flnaUy  got  wind  of  ihls-«>»er»l  d«j» 

mo«  'tour.nr.»"e  pr.mlaed  to  .end  her  atter  everyone  el«  knew  O-a.  d  ?«  ■=«  " 

Z°Z  material  on  It.  and  called  Bayh'.  office  recapture  the  vote  they  had  never  l^-  1^«|' 

Sr  he^   Tl  e  Joo  lell  tu  Mode,  who  drew  up  principal  tacUc  waa  to  aak  Irlenda  and  MU- 

a  four-page  document  describing  the  .Uua-  trlbutora  to  Fulbrlgbf.  paat  campalgna  who 

^,....  - .,    ,^  „     Lnm  the  .implest  term!    undcruned  the  were  Indebted  to  the  NUon  Administration— 

e.ceedln«ly  complicated   nature    and   there     ^^^    pLagee  In  the  heknng  record  and  for  Ita  slowdown  on  school  desegregauon,  say. 

w-as  al»-my.  the   poralblllty   that   «»«   White     ™7"'  P^"^  „„  tue  pugM  where  these  or  for  government  contract»-to  demand  that 

House  would  And  some  way  of  appealli-j  to     P'»^™P  P^^  ^^  appended  copies  of  the  he  change  hU  mJnd.  But  when  these  people 

a  part  of   It  that   others   »"«  "°'"Y?^-      ^artu  submllled  by  Tallahassee  rMldenls  caUed  Pulbrlght.  they  were  reluctant  to  de- 

o,„„.v   It  was  assumed,  would  take  the  least     ^      ^              ^.^^  i,  , own  who  knew  any  -—    — ...>..~.     —    ~.h.    i,    ^...r    that 


That  afternoon,  everyones  attenuon 
turned  to  Cook.  Piouty,  and  Mrs.  Smith.  Al- 
though Cook  had  been  In  the  Senate  only  a 
couple  of  years  and  waant  well  known 
there,  he  was  regarded  as  a  man  of  honor, 
and  Brooke  considered  his  promise  as  being 
arm    Bowever.  Cook  was  also  known  for  his 


Proutj.  It  was  assumed,  would 
thorn  path  of  political  expediency.  And.  u 
usual  .'no  one  had  any  Idea  what  Mra.  Smith 
might  do.  At  the  age  of  seventy-two.  with 
twenty-.wo  year»  In  the  Senate.  Mra.  Smith 
is  known,  variously,  as  "the  grand  old  lady 
from  Maine."  "the  Senates  moft  Independ- 
ent niemoer."  and  "the  best  argument 
aealnst  womeus  liberation  In  town."  She  has 
carefully  nurtured  a  reputation  of  fiercely 
resenung  anv  pressure  exerted  on  her.  what- 
ever the  motive  and  whatever  the  Issue.  Her 
unapprochable  stand  has  long  been  highly 
popular  wnth  her  Down  East  constltuenta 
and  rather  unpopular  with  many  of  her 
collear-iee  "I",  "n""'  '>"'•  ^^"^  Po'yK'"' 
constituencies  and  have  to  bargain  and  com- 
promise endlessly  to  hold  on  to  their  seats 
Mrs  Smith  plays  her  role  with  the  skill  or 
a  great  acires-s.  Wnen  an  Issue  of  moment 
IS  before  the  Senate,  she  invariably  holds  olt 
announcing  her  decision,  and  then  when  the 
time  cornea  lor  the  vote  she  demurely  enters 
the  Senate  chamber,  which  falls  utterly  sil- 
ent as  her  iiame  la  called,  and  In  a  small,  soft 
voice  she  makes  her  will  known. 

Just  about  everyone  was  afraid  to  give 
any  appearance  of  violating  the  sancuiy  of 
Mrs  Smiths  independence  openly,  but  now 
a  couple  of  moves  were  made  to  vloUM  It 
covertly  Toward  the  end  .  .  the  contest.  Sell- 
ers who  had  worked  so  bard  to  bring  Pong 
around,  happened  to  mention  to  Bayh's  etaa 
that  II  Carswell  was  confirmed  he  would  be 
the  lUBUce  who  oversaw  the  First  Cmiult. 
which  took  in  Maine,  and  would  have  Juris- 
diction over  stays  of  execution,  contested 
federal  actions  In  the  region,  and  other  legal 
aSalrs  tHat  would  o«  of  concern  to  a  poUtl- 
clan  with  both  local  and  national  respon- 
alb-lltlea  Sellers  waa  aaked  for  a  memoran- 
dum on  this,  and  whon  It  arrived  Wise. 
Bayh's  press  officer,  telephoned  the  Boston 
offlce  of  the  AJ..  where  the  news  was  re- 


thlng  knew  that  the  gold  course  was  Incor- 
porated privately  to  get  around  the  recent 
Supreme  Court  deteKregaUon  ruling.  Brooke 
sent  the  miiterlal  to  Mrs.  smith  early  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  By  then,  he  waa  deeply  ap- 
prehensive, because  he  had  Just  learned  that 
tiie  President  had  summoned  her  to  the 
White  House  the  night  before  and  prejiented 
his  case  for  Carswell.  It  was  reported  that  she 
refiuied  to  tell  Mr  Nixon  how  she  would  vote, 
and  the  next  morning,  a  few  hours  before  the 
roll  was  called,  she  told  Brooke  that  she 
wouldn't  decide  until  her  name  came  up. 

■Wben  we  agreed  to  a  two-day  delay 
between  the  votes  on  recommltal  and  con- 
flrmatlon,  we  hadn't  thought  the  latter  was 
important  at  all,"  Keefe.  Bayh's  chief  aide. 
sa,d  later.  "Like  the  Admlnlstrauon.  we  fig- 
ured the  big  vote  would  l>e  on  whether  the 
notmnailon  should  be  sent  back  to  commit- 
tee But  when  our  strategy  changed,  those 
two  days  became  nerve-racklngly  vital,  be- 
cause the  White  House  was  turmng  on  every- 
thing it  had  ■  One  thing  it  didn't  have  was 
any  chaiice  to  persuade  the  four  senators  who 
had  promlaed  to  vote  against  recommittal  to 
voce  its  way  on  confirmation,  too.  Before  the 
Administration  ^aw  what  was  happening,  the 
four  publicly  stated  that  they  would  oppose 
both  recommittal  and  conflrmatloli.  Finally 
seem;  the  trap,  the  White  House  appealed  to 
them  to  vote  for  Carswell  on  Wednesday,  but 
they  pointed  out  that  all  they  had  been 
aiked  for  was  their  support  on  the  first  voce, 
and  that  since  they  had  told  their  con- 
stituents where  they  stood  on  confirmation, 
they  couldn't  back  down  now  and  let  It 
appear  that  they  didn't  know  their  own 
minds. 

The  Administration  apparently  also  Imag- 
ined that  Pulbrlght  had  merely  made  a 
gesture  toward  his  liberal  friends  in  voting 
for  the  recommittal  motion,  and  that  his  vote 


tected  by  the  acting  night  editor,  who  told      ^ould  be  in  its  column  when  the  motion  to 
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win  that  It  WM  ••»  Washington  story."  and 
then  the  BostoQ  Globe,  where  the  awutant 
managing  editor  was  very  interested  (and 
rather  put  out  that  hlB  staff  haJn  t  thought 
of  It).  Wise  dictated  the  information  con- 
tained in  Sellers"  memorandum,  and  a  story 
on  U  appeared  on  the  front  page  at  the  next 
day's  edition.  That  waa  said  to  have  im- 
presMt;  Mrs.  Smith,  who  had  he«n  unaware 
that  Carswell  would  have  such  an  effect  on 
her  domain  it  he  reached  the  Court. 

A  surprising  number  of  othsr  peuators 
turned  out  to  be  unaware  of  even  the  latest 
and  hott#5t  news,  including  the  Horsky  memo 
and  Tuttle's  withdrawal,  which  were  the 
most  important  stories  of  all.  When  aide?  to 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition  discovered  this, 
they  quickly  alterted  the  press,  which  set 
out  to  inform  senat^irs  who  had  neglected  to 
Inform  themselves.  For  InsUnce.  the  Wash- 
ington Post  ran  a  lengthy  article  on  the 
memo's  ImpUcatlons.  which  was  beUeved  to 
have  Impressed  a  number  of  senators  who 
were  wavering.  Then  Hruska,  who  had  a  long 
history  of  helng  unable  to  remain  silent  when 
anything  he  said  could  only  make  a  bad  cas* 
worse  wrote  the  paper  an  angry  and  Inac- 
curat«  letter  denying  the  charges,  which 
prompted  the  Post  to  run  a  persuasive  polnt- 
by-point  rebuttal  of  his  claimi.  and  that  Im- 
pressed the  undecided  senators  even  more. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  also  imaware  of  the  Horsky 
niemaraadum'B  meaning.  It  appeared,  for 
after  the  recocnmlttal  vote  she  told  Brooke 


confirm  tlie  nomination  came  up.  Onoe  again 
the  White  House  intelligence  system  had 
broken  down,  because  several  developmenU 
in  Pulbrlghl's  political  life  clearly  pointed  In 
the  opposite  direction.  For  one.  in  his  IBftS 
Democratic  primary  campaign  against  Jim 
Johnson,  a  white-supremacist.  Fulhrlght  for 
the  first  time  openly  appealed  for  black 
votes,  because  he  believed  that  he  couldn't 
win  without  them  and  that  the  "segsles," 
who  hated  him  for  hlB  stand  un  the  ww  in 
Vietnam,  would  vote  against  him  no  matter 
what  he  did.  Then,  at  the  beginning  of  1M9. 
Pulbrlght  was  the  only  Southern  senator  to 
support  the  nomination  of  Dr.  James  Allen, 
a  Northern  Integratlonlst.  as  Commissioner 
of  Education,  and  waa  one  of  only  thre>e 
Southerners  to  support  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
back  In  March.  While  various  arguments 
against  Carswell  had  impressed  Pulbrlght, 
probably  more  Important  to  bis  thinking 
was  the  case  made  by  Dr.  Robert  Leflar,  who 
bod  formerly  held  the  deansbip  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arkansas  Law  School,  a  post  that 
Pulbrlght  had  held  before  becoming  president 
of  the  university  and  then  senator. 

Most  of  the  law  school's  faculty  came  out 
against  Carswell,  and  then  Leflar,  who  knew 
and  had  supported  Haynsworth,  flatly  told 
Pulbrlght  that  Carswell  simply  waa  not  flt 
to  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court.  That,  plua  the 
outpouring  of  protests  against  the  nomina- 
tion from  other  law-schocd  deans.  Jurists,  and 
profDloent    legal    scholars,    convlnoed    Pul- 


mand  anything,  and  made  It  clear  that 
they  were  calling  only  because  the  White 
House  wanted  them  to.  Of  courie,  that 
drained  off  any  swength  their  appeals  might 
otherwise  have  had.  Still  another  influence 
on  Pulbrlght  wos  his  wife,  who  had  been 
astonished  and  infuriated  during  the  squab- 
ble over  Haynsworth  when  Attorney  Gen- 
eral MitcbeU's  wUe  telephoned  her  and 
threatened  to  organize  members  of  the  Cabi- 
net to  campaign  against  Pulbrlght  If  h« 
betrayed  that  nominee.  As  It  turned  out.  Pul- 
brlght voted  lor  Haynsworth,  but  the  threat 
left  bis  wife  so  embittered  that  she  let  him 
know  she  wouldn't  mind  at  all  If  he  came 
down  against  Carswell,  whatever  the  reprisals. 
Another  Southerner,  Senator  Albert  Gore, 
Democrat  of  Tennessee,  had  long  stood  as 
one  of  the  few  exceptions  to  the  racist  mood 
among  Southerners  In  the  Senate,  and  had 
voted  for  almost  all  of  the  civU-rlghts  meas- 
ures that  counted.  But  this  year  his  problem 
waa  compounded  by  the  fact  that  he  was  up 
for  reelection  and  waa  in  graver  danger  of 
defeat  than  ever  before  in  bis  thirty-two 
years  in  Congress,  because  the  President  had 
mode  hi£  seat  the  prime  target  In  his  South- 
ern strategy  and  his  attempt  to  take  over  the 
Senate.  Gore  was  ae  resistant  to  outside  in- 
fluence as  Mrs.  Smith— but  never  waved  the 
banner  of  his  Independence  as  she  did — and 
lobbylsu  on  both  sides  in  the  Carswell  Qght 
were  careful  not  to  let  their  work  in  Ten- 
nessee be  visible.  Halfway  through  the  con- 
test, they  got  the  Impression  that  Oore  had 
not  made  an  announcement  on  the  Cars- 
well  nomination  because  he  had  not  heard 
from  the  labor  unions  back  home. 

At  one  of  the  strategy  meetings  that  were 
held  every  few  days  in  Bayh's  office,  the 
union  representatives  were  told  that  they  had 
fallen  down  on  the  Job.  and  they  Immediately 
mounted  an  anti-Carswell  mall  campaign 
among  workers  In  Tennessee.  In  all  likeli- 
hood, the  mall  had  little  effect,  for  Oore  must 
have  known  that  the  labor  vote  would  be  in 
his  comer  as  usual.  Probably  he  waited  for 
the  mall  to  come  In  not  so  much  to  be  sure 
before  he  made  a  commitment  as  to  make 
6ure  that  be  would  be  able  to  call  on  the 
unions  for  help  the  following  fall.  In  any 
event,  it  was  believed  that  both  Pulbrlgbt 
and  Oore  relied  chiefly  on  Hruska  to  help 
them  out  of  any  difficulties  they  could  expect 
from  angry  voters  at  home.  His  astonishing 
defense  of  mediocrity  provided  a  likely  solu- 
tion, for  now  they  could  tell  their  constitu- 
ents that  they,  too,  wanted  a  Southerner  and 
a  strict  constructionist  on  the  Court,  but  not 
one  who  wasn't  smart  enough  to  deal  with 
the  damn  Yankees - 

Out  in  Texas.  Senator  Ralph  Tarborough. 
a  liberal  Democrat  of  the  old-fashioned  pop- 
ulist variety,  waa  also  faced  with  the  strong- 
est challenge  of  his  career — a  formidable  pri- 
mary contender  and.  if  he  got  through  the 
primary,  a  formidable  Republican  opponent 
in  the  fall.  The  contest  over  CarsweU  waa 
largely  an  luiderground  matter  in  Texas,  for 
all  that  mattered  to  many  people  there  waa 
that  he  was  a  Southerner,  which  to  them 
meant  a  segregationist.  That  was  seldom 
mentioned— not  nearly  as  often,  for  instance, 
as  the  prayer -in-ihe-5chool»  laaue.  which  was 
entirely  aboveground  and  was  being  used  to 
great  effect  against  Tarborough,  who  stood  by 
the  ConaUtutlonal  dictum  separating  church 
and  sute  despite  tbe  bitter  rasttntment  that 
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created  at  home.  None  of  those  on  the  antl- 
CarsweU  side  had  any  doubt  about  where 
Tarborough  would  stand  If  be  voted  as  he 
wanted  to.  His  greatest  fear  was  that  If  he 
opposed  the  nomination  he  might  end  uip  as 
one  of  the  usual  ten  or  twelve  liberals  who 
could  be  counted  on  to  vote  their  consciences: 
if  that  had  been  the  case,  he  would  have 
found  great  difficulty  in  taking  the  risk  of 
Joining  them. 

Above  all,  he  needed  concealment — enough 
other  vores  against  Carswell  to  make  his  own 
seem  commonplace:  As  soon  as  thai  hap- 
pened, he  was  prepared  to  vote  with  them. 
Once  be  made  this  decision,  Tarborough 
turned  to  local  labor  leaders,  who  had  pressed 
him  to  make  that  choice — after  the  anti- 
Carswell  labor  lobby  In  Washington  had 
pressed  thevi — and  asked  that  they  now  pro- 
tect him  by  convluclag  the  ordinary  working- 
man  that  Carsweirs  presence  on  the  Court 
would  be  against  his  interests.  But  the  union 
heads,  whose  support  has  increasingly 
proved  In  recent  years  to  be  less  help  than 
hindrance  in  political  campaigns,  were  more 
worried  about  harming  themselves  among 
their  followers  than  about  Tarboroitgh'a 
harming  himself  among  his.  and  they  failed 
to  do  the  Job.  The  final  vote  on  the  nomlna- 
tloD  was  due  a  couple  of  weeks  before  the 
primary  election  in  Texas,  and  as  It  ap- 
proached It  became  clear  that  Tarborough 
would  probably  loee.  No  one.  It  appeared, 
could  help  him  if  he  voted  against  Carswell. 
Even  Hruska  was  of  little  use.  for.  as  one 
of  Tarborough 's  closest  associates  said  later, 
"mediocrity  isn't  a  marketable  Issue  In 
Texas." 

The  day  before  the  final  vote,  the  Admin- 
istration once  more  demonstrated  its  capac- 
ity for  inepltude  by  dispatching  Eugene 
Cowen.  a  White  House  liaison  man  with  Con- 
gress. In  search  of  an  antl-Carawell  senator 
who  would  agree  to  pair  his  vote  with  Sen- 
ator Karl  E.  Mimdt,  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican from  South  Dakota,  who  had  been  hos- 
pltaUMd  for  several  months  following  a 
severe  stroke  and  who  preiiumably  would  be 
In  favor  of  the  nomination.  (The  other  ab- 
sentees were  Clinton  P.  Anderson,  Democrat 
of  New  Mexico,  who  had  Just  undergone  an 
operation  for  glaucoma,  and  Claiborne  Pell, 
Democrat  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Wallace  P. 
Bennett.  Republican  of  Utah,  t»th  of  whom 
were  in  the  Far  East  on  Senate  business.  The 
absence  of  the  four  was  understood  to  have 
no  effect  on  the  vote,  since  two  were  for 
Carswell  and  two  were  against  him.)  Pairing 
Is  a  parliamentary  procedure  by  which  votes 
ore  recorded  but  don't  count  in  the  final 
tally — that  is.  It  gives  those  who  are  not  able 
to  be  present  when  the  roll  is  called  a  chance 
to  Bta'.e  how  they  would  vote  If  they  were. 

Anyone  who  is  present  and  agrees  to  vote  in 
a  pair  ordinarily  does  so  because  he  knows 
that  his  vote  won't  matter  anyway  or  because 
he  wanu  to  sidestep,  at  least  formally,  an 
Issue  that  Is  particularly  delicate  for  him.  Of 
course,  in  this  Instance  the  vote  was  par- 
ticularly delicate  for  half  the  members  of  the 
Senate,  and  anyone  who  threw  his  vote  away 
on  a  pair  would  be  open  to  the  bitterest 
criticism  from  constituents  and  poUttcaJ 
enemies.  That  circumstance  aside,  Oowen'a 
search  was  BU11  futile,  for  Mundt  was  thought 
to  be  almost  totally  incapacitated,  and  If  a 
paired  vote  had  been  announced  in  his  name 
several  senators  would  have  demanded  an 
official  investigation  to  make  suLre  that  It 
hadn't  been  cast  by  one  of  Mundt's  or  the 
White  House's  »ldea. 

While  Coft-en  was  frantically  looking  for 
aomeone  to  pair  with  Mundt.  others  on  the 
White  House  staff  were  frantically  trying  to 
persuade  Senator  Howard  W.  Cannon.  Demo- 
crat of  Nevada,  to  come  over  to  the  Admih- 
iBtratlon's  side.  Nevada  is  a  deeply  conserva- 
tive state,  and  its  residents  tend  to  be  most 
coneervaiive  of  all  on  the  law-and-order  is- 
sue, focuMlng  a  great  deal   of  resentment 
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against  the  Supreme  Court's  rulings  on  the 
rlgbu  of  defendanu.  iProbably  nowhere  in 
the  country  Is  the  breakdown  of  order  more 
difficult  to  attribute  to  the  Court  than  In 
Nevada,  where  the  high  general  crime  rate 
is  largely  due  to  legalized  gambling,  which 
has  biought  hordes  of  organized  and  unor- 
ganized criminals  into  the  state,  and  where 
the  high  murder  rate  u  largely  due  to  the 
absence  of  any  :itatewlde  gtm  laws.)  Cannon 
had  won  his  last  race  by  only  eighty-four 
votes,  and  since  he  was  up  for  reelection  in 
the  fall,  there  was  every  reason  Vyc  him  to 
share  whatever  of  his  constituent's  strong- 
est views  be  could.  Be  had  cho^n,  above  all. 
to  share  their  views  on  the  Supreme  Court. 
"Frankly,  I  would  like  to  see  the  Court  more 
conservative,  so  CarsweU  seemed  fine  at 
first,"  he  explained  later.  "I  felt  that  the 
President  was  entitled  to  a  man  with  any 
philosophy  he  wonts.  But  in  time  it  became 
clear  that  his  choice  wasn't  an  outstanding 
Jurist.  I  was  Influenced  by  the  failure  of 
Carswell's  colleagues  to  support  him.  Then 
came  Hruska's  statement  defending  medioc- 
rity, which  miide  it  much  easier  for  all  of 
us  to  oppose  the  nominee.  Then  came  the 
reversal  rate.  Then  came  the  Horsky  memo. 
Still.  I  had  a  lot  of  hard  decisions  to  make 
and  waa  subjected  to  a  lot  of  presaure  from 
both  aidcib.  Anyway,  I  was  on  the  fence  until 
the  dsay  of  the  vote."  To  bring  him  down  on 
the  CiiTswell  side,  an  Administ ration  spokes- 
man called  and  promised  that  if  he  voted 
for  the  nominee  he  would  get  "a  free  ride" 
In  the  fall— that  Is.  a  weak  Republican  op- 
poneui. 

In  the  lost  days  before  the  vote,  the 
White  House  also  worked  hard  on  Senator 
Burdlck  by  promising  that  his  opponent  in 
the  fall  In  North  Dakota  would  he  left  on 
his  own  if  Burdlck  voted  right,  but  that  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  Vice- President  Agnew  would 
campaign  for  the  challenger  if  Burdlck  voted 
wrong.  Confident  that  his  opponent  would  be 
too  weak  to  benefit  from  such  help,  Burdlck 
held  fast — as  he  undoubtedly  would  have  in 
any  cose.  Then  the  Administration  turned 
to  Senator  Schwelker.  of  Pennsylvanu,  whose 
defection  from  both  the  President  and  Scott 
It  found  Impossible  to  believe.  In  one  of 
the  crudest  miscalculations  of  the  entire 
battle,  the  Administration  released  to  a  re- 
porter from  Newsweek  a  list  of  the  people  it 
had  called  in  Pennsylvania  to  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  Schwelker,  among  them  large 
campaign  contributors,  county  chairmen, 
mayors,  state  legislators,  federal  Judges,  and 
personal  friends.  This  clumsy  attempt  to 
browbeat  Schwelker  mfuriatled  him.  He  was 
al»o  bewildered  by  the  move,  and  said  later. 
"If  they  knew  anything  at  all  about  me,  they 
wouldn't  have  been  so  stupid,  becatise  It  was 
bound  to  boomerang."  When  an  ontl-Carswell 
lobbyist  heard  about  the  maneuver,  he 
laughed  and  said,  "They  figured  that  since 
this  sort  of  gambit  works  with  Scott  it  should 
work  with  Schwelker,  too.  Of  course,  they 
forgot  one  elementary  point — Scott  is  up 
for  reelection  and  Schwelker  Isn't." 

While  the  Administration's  repeated  blun- 
ders created  a  good  bit  of  amusement,  some 
people  were  alarmed  by  Its  persistent  Inabil- 
ity to  understand  what  was  going  on — a 
failure  that  could  be  calamitous  in  an  in- 
ternational crisis,  for  instance.  Senator 
Cook,  who  visited  the  White  House  on  both 
Monday  and  Tuesday  before  the  vote  and  was 
frequently  telephoned  by  aides  there  when 
he  wasn't  on  the  premises,  was  reported  to 
have  come  away  convinced  that  none  of  them 
could  believe  anyone  in  Congress  could  ever 
behave  In  anything  but  a  purely  political 
way. 

In  Cook's  view,  it  was  far  too  late  to  ex- 
pect a  last-minute  switch  by  a  senator  with 
the  least  notion  of  his  public  responalblUty. 
"I  dont  think  that  someone  who  deals  with 
an  Issue  as  serious  as  the  elevation  of  a  man 
to    the    Supreme     Court    can    aooept    the 
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Idea  that  he  is  open  to  a  switch  at  a 
crucial  time,"  he  said.  "It  Just  isn't  that  fluid 
once  you've  studied  and  thought  about  It." 
Above  all,  the  Administration  g  apparent 
conviction  that  In  politics  there  could  be  no 
principle  led  it  to  persistoDtly  overestimate 
the  effects  of  pressure  on  members  of  the 
Senate  and  to  Ignore  their  consciences. 
"There's  protwbly  not  a'man  here  who  is  un- 
aware that  in  our  system  one  Supreme  Court 
justice  Is  equal  to  eleven  senators,"  an  aide 
to  a  Republican  senator  who  was  not  close 
to  the  White  House  said  later.  "Those  who 
were  mofit  concc'iied  about  Carswell's  fitness 
to  serve  on  the  Court  were  also  aware  that 
he  would  probably  be  there  a  lot  longer  than 
most  of  them  will  be  here,  and  might  do  ir- 
reparable damage  to  our  country.  Even  more 
Important,  as  these  men  viewed  it,  was  the 
likelihood  that  Carswell's  confirmation  might 
well  be  the  final  blow  for  the  blacks,  and 
that  if  the  Senate  turned  its  back  on  them 
their  mcderate  leaders  would  lose  any  chance 
of  keeping  them  within  the  system." 

Bayb  had  Qov.ti  out  to  Houston  to  keep  a 
speaking  engagement  before  the  Texas 
League  of  Women  Voters  the  afternoon  before 
the  fins]  vote,  and  when  he  returned  the  next 
morning  and  went  to  his  olBce.  around  nine 
o  clock.  Keefe  and  Rees  filled  him  in  on  the 
latest  rumors  that  were  swirling  about  the 
Capitol.  He  calmly  shrugged  off  the  stories 
that  CarsweU  would  win.  and  said  that  the 
\-ote  would  be  fifty-one  to  forty-five  agaliut 
the  Domination.  Rees.  who  believed  that 
forty-nine  votes  were  the  most  they  cotild 
hope  for,  remarked  that  the  Senator  was 
obviously  very  tired,  and  suggested  that  he 
get  some  sleep.  But  Bayh  had  another  press- 
ing family  matter  to  attend  to;  his  father 
had  been  hospitalised  with  an  angina  attack 
the  day  before  in  Waohington.  while  Bayh 
was  in  Texas,  so  he  set  off  for  the  hospital, 
saying  that  be  would  meet  them  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  at  ten-thirty,  shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  three-hour  debate  that  was 
to  precede  the  vote. 

Another  aide.  Mode,  rode  with  him  to  the 
hospital  and  then  to  the  Capitol,  and  went 
over  with  him  aU  the  papers  he  might  need, 
including  a  secret  memorandum  that  Bayh 
had  asked  Mode  to  prepare  in  the  event 
of  a  tie  vote.  The  first  part  was  entitled 
"Scenario  for  Tie  Vote  on  Carswell."  It  be- 
gan, "Upon  Announcement  of  Tie  Vote — rise 
trying  loudly  to  raise  questions  of  order. 
This  falls  since  can't  be  raised  until  division 
complete.  (Rule  XX.  Sec.  It  .  .  .  When  the 
Vice-President  Vote* — rise  shouting  'I  raise 
the  point  of  order  that  the  Vice-President 
cannot  vote  to  advise  and  consent  to  a  nom- 
ination to  the  Supreme  Court.'  "  The  memo- 
randum went  en  to  suggest  what  to  do  "if 
he  ignores  point  of  order."  "if  we're  lucky." 
"If  he's  on  the  ball,"  "after  the  parliamen- 
tary hassle."  "If  they  move  to  reconsider,"  and 
finally  'if  they  move  to  notify  the  President 
Immediately."  Attached  to  this  dociuneut 
was  a  three-page  speech  presenting  the  case 
against  the  right  of  the  Vice-E^esldent  to 
cast  the  deciding  vote  In  such  a  situation. 
In  short,  the  Eu-gument  was  that  while  his 
implicit  Constitutional  authority  to  break  a 
tie  vote  in  a  legislative  matter  or  a  nomina- 
tion to  the  executive  branch  was  well  estab- 
lished, there  bad  never  been  a  t«st  of  bis 
authority  to  break  a  tie  In  nominations  to 
the  federal  courts.  The  argument  was  more 
Ingenious  than  legally  sound,  but  no  oce 
expected  It  to  prevail  anyway.  It  was  merely 
part  of  a  parliamentary  maneuver  by  which 
Bayh  might  force  the  Vice-President  to  delay 
his  tie-breaking  vote.  If  that  worked,  then 
Bayh  was  to  filibuster  until  Andrew  Ble- 
mlUer,  the  AJl*.-^J.O  lobbyist,  could  fly 
out  to  New  Mexico  in  a  chartered  Jet.  snatch 
Senator  Anderson  out  of  his  sickbed,  and 
fly  him  back  to  Washington  to  cast  the  de- 
ciding vote  against  Carswell. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  April  6th,  Sena- 
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tor  Coofc  telephoned  Mre  Smith  and  told 
her  that  he  was  going  to  vote  against  Cars- 
weU.  and  that  since  she  and  Prouty  held 
the  other  swing  votes,  he  thought  they  should 
know  what  he  woiUd  do  when  the  roll  was 
called.  She  thanked  him.  and  remarked  that 
perhaps  her  vote  waant  needed  then.  Cook 
klso  talked  to  Prouiy.  who  said  that  he.  too. 
Intended  to  vote  against  the  nomination. 
Then  Cook  telephoned  the  White  House  and 
told  them  what  he  intended  to  do.  To  soften 
the  Wow.  he  mentioned  that  apparently  they 
could  now  get  Mr«.  Smith's  vote,  and  added 
that  with  Prouty  3  vote,  which  everrone 
knew  was  aT*ilabIe  If  needed,  the  White 
Bottse  would  ha.ve  to  find  only  one  other 
vote  to  create  a  tie  With  that.  Bryce  Harlow 
and  his  staff  set  io  work — or.  as  others  saw 
It.  they  panicked. 

On    Harlow's    orders.    Cowen    got    on   the 
line  to  Schwelker  and  told   hUn  that  Mrs. 
Smith  had  promised  to  support  the  nomi- 
nation, that   Prouty   would,   too.   and   that 
now  his  own  vote  was  the  one  that  counted. 
the  one  that  could  save  the  President  from 
a     humiliating     defeat.     Schwelker     hadn't 
announced    his    Intention    to    vote    against 
confirmation,  because  he  beUeved  that  would 
bring    immediate    demands    from    Pennsyl- 
T»nla  for  Scott  to  take  the  same  course.  By 
not  revealing  his  intention.  Schwelker  also 
made  the  decision  appear  more  difficult  than 
It  was — another  maneuver  to  protect  Scott 
as  much  as  he  could.  Apparently,  the  White 
House  mistook  these  adroit  precautions  for 
Indecision,  and  decided  to  apply  ill  the  pres- 
mire  it  could.  In  any  case,  the  call  left  Sch- 
•weiker   reeling.   "The  President  clearly   waa 
Slaking  personal  loyalty  the  final  test."  he 
said  later.  "I  knew  that  whatever  the  vote 
was  In  the  end.  It  would  really  he  a  one-vote 
decision,  because  the  balance  of  the  margin 
would  simply  be  made  up  of  the  votes  cast 
•iter  the  swing  mac  cast  his.  That  made  my 
responsibility  deeper  than  ever  when  I  real-      buzzer  signal 
teed  that  my  one  vote  could  turn  It  around."      it"*i««™   «t*r 
As  11  happened.  Senators  Percy  and  Ma-tblas 
got  Identical  calls  from  the  White  House— a 
tactic  known  in  the  political  trade  as  "pan- 
caking." or.  as  Mathla3  called  It.  "a  case  of 
multiple  uniqueness,"  Percy  was  In  a  quan- 
<larv  about  which  side  he  should  vote  wilh. 
Be  had  campaigned  for  the  Senate  in  1986 
on  a  liberal  platform,  but  much  of  bis  sup- 
port came  from  voter*  in  the  conservative 
southern  portion  of  nunois,  who  were  con- 
vinced that  he  bad  to  appear  liberal  in  order 
to  beat  the  noted  liberal  Incumbent.  Paul 
Douglas;  they  were  also  convinced  that  Percy 
•would  be  a  different  man  one*  he  got  into 
ofllce.  and  were  embittered  to  dlscoTrer  that 
be  voted  almost  as  liberally  as  he  talked.  Il- 
linois  was   also   strong  Nixon  country,  and 
-he  Republican  governor.  Richard  B.  Ogllvie. 
a  Nixon  stalwart,  had  threatened  Percy  with 
a  primary   opponent   In   1972  If  he  let  the 
President  down  this  time.  On  the  other  aide. 
Brooke   kept   after   Percy   following  the  re- 
commltal  vote,  and  pointed  out  that  what- 
ever the  leaders  of  the  Party  in  Illinois  said 
now.  they  would  discover  later  on  that  they 
needed  him  more  than  he  needed  them.  In 
the  end.  Percy  agreed  with  Brooke's  reason- 
ing. In  the  case  of  Mathlas.  he  had  decided 
to  follow  his  conscience  and  vote  against 
CarsweU      My  decision  created  hideous  po- 
litical problems  for  me  at  home."  he  said 
afterward. 

"Orthodox  Republicans.  Democrats  who 
voted  for  me  last  time  on  the  ground  that  a 
Republican  would  be  more  pro-South  than 
a  Demrxrat.  and  many  of  my  personal  friends 
were  aghast  a:  my  even  thinking  about  vot- 
ing against  the  nomlnaUon.  They  were  bound 
to  be  funo'O!  with  me  when  I  did.  Of  course. 
that  could  mean  a  primary  opponent  next 
time  around  and  far  less  in  the  way  of  money 
and  help."  But  Schwelker  was  tmdoubtedly 
the  most  distressed  of  the  three  who  heard 
from  the  White  House.  "Half  an  hour  before 
the  time  for  the  vote.  I  still  had  the  problem." 
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he  racalled  later.  "Plnaily.  I  farced  myself  to 
put  aside  the  responsibility  of  what  one  vote 
could  do  and  tried  the  Judge  the  issue  solely 
on  Its  merits.  I  had  to  convince  myself  in 
the  few  remaining  minutes  that  the  one-vote 
Idea  was  irrelevant  to  my  decision.  Once  I 
did  that,  I  saw  that  in  all  conscience  I  had 
to  vote  no." 

Shortly  after  eleven  o'clock,  as  the  final 
debate  on  the  nomination  was  in  ^regress, 
a  woman  on  Brooke's  staff  told  him  that  she 
had  Just  learned  from  the  Minority  leader's 
office    that    Mrs.    Smith    had    promised    the 
White  House  her  vote.  Brooke  began  looking 
for  Mrs.  Smith  at  once,  but  It  was  over  an 
hour  before  he  found  her— at  lunch  in  the 
Senate  dining  room.  Just  below  the  Senate 
chamber,  where  Senators  Cooper  and  T>-dlng8 
were  engaged  In  a  bitter  floor  detiate  about 
which    side    had    misrepresented    Carswell  's 
record.  Brooke  reminded  her  that  she  had 
told  him  she  would  not  decide  how  she  would 
cast  her  vote  until  the  time  came,  and  asked 
If  It  was  true,  as  the  White  House  was  claim- 
ing, that  she  had  promised  to  vote  for  Cars- 
well.  She  colored,  and  he  hastUy  added  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  trying  to  Influence 
her  one  way  or  the  other  but  thought  she 
should  know  what  was  happening  If  indeed 
she  had  not  made  up  her  mind  yet.  Furious 
at  this  development.  Mrs.  Smith  went  to  a 
telephone,  called  Harlow,  and  demanded  to 
know  whether  he  had  told  other  senators  she 
would  support  the  nomination.  Harlow  tried 
to   sidestep    the   question,   whereupon   Mrs. 
Smith  cursed   him.  slammed   down   the  re- 
ceiver, and  hurried  off  to  the  Senate  cham- 
ber   She  went  first  to  Schwelker  and  asked 
If  he  had  got  such  a  call,  and  he  assured 
her  that  he  had.  Then  she  asked  Mathlas  the 
same   question    and    got    the   same    answer. 
With  that,  she  went  to  her  desk  and   sat. 
tlght-Upped,  waiting  for  the  roll  call  to  begin. 
At   a   little   before  one  o'clock,   two  deep 
for  a  quorum  call,  the  pre- 
liminary  step   to   a   vote— rang   throughout 
the  Senate  office  buildings  across  the  brood 
Uwns  of  the  Capitol  to  siummon  thoee  who 
wer«  not  already  on  the  floor  or  In  the  cloak- 
rooms. Ei.en  elevator  boys  and  the  greenest 
secretaries  knew  what  this  particular  signal 
meant,   and  everyone  watched  solemnly   as 
senators,    followed    by    batteries    of    aides, 
emerged  from  their  offices  and  walked  down 
the  long  marble-floored  corridors  toward  the 
elevators   and   thence   to  the  subways  con- 
necting the  office  buildings  to  the  Capitol. 
The  Senate  chamber  was  more  crowded  than 
anyone  could  remember  seeing  It.  The  gal- 
leries were  packed   with   the  lobbyists  who 
had  fought  for  and  against  the  nomination, 
and  with  Senate  assistants  and  secretaries. 
The  rear  of  the   Senate  floor   was   Jammed 
with  rowi  of  aides  who  had  floor  poseea.  con- 
gressmen who  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
exchange  of  floor  privileges  between  the  Sen- 
ate  and   the  Ho\iae,   and  even  a  couple  of 
former  senators,  who  retain  for  life  the  right 
to  visit  the  Senate.  Outside,  the  corrtdora 
were  filled  with  people  who  hadn't  been  able 
to  get  Inside. 

Promptly  at  one  o'clock,  a  single  burner 
rang,  signftiung  the  beginning  of  a  roll-call 
vote.  The  flrst  four  votes  were  for  Carswell. 
and  then  the  clerk  called.  In  hlj  deep,  reso- 
nant voice.  -Mr.  Bayh, '  and  Bayh  had  the 
privilege  of  casting  the  flrst  negative  vote. 
Echoing  his  "No"  with  a  long-drawn-out 
"No-o-o-o."  the  clerk  resumed  the  roll,  and 
It  stood  at  nine  to  four  In  favor  of  the 
nomination  when  he  called.  "Mr  Cook."  Cook 
faced  the  front  of  the  chamber,  where  Vice- 
President  Agnew  w&s  seated  as  pretfding  of- 
ficer, and  thundered.  "No!"  A  gasp  rose  from 
the  audience,  for  most  of  those  on  hand 
knew  that  this  was  the  crucial  vote,  unless 
the  White  House  had  managed  to  br«ak  loose 


slon.  and  as  each  of  them  called  out,  "No." 
another  gasp  rose  from  the  audience.  When 
the  clerk  got  to  Prouty  and  he  registered  a 
"No."  applause  burst  out  brl.'fly.  but  the 
Vice-President  quickly  silenced  11  with  a  rap 
of  his  gavel. 

Then  Schwelker  voted  his  conscience,  and 
everyone  turned  to  watch  Mrs.  Smith,  who 
was  seated  Impassively,  wearing  her  usual 
red  rose.  The  clerk  called  her  name,  and  she 
answered.  In  a  quiet,  utterly  unemotional 
voice.  "No."  That  brought  a  roar  of  opprovol 
from  the  galleries  and  more  applause,  for 
her  vote  made  twelve  Republicans  opposed — 
the  number  necessary  to  defeat  the  nomina- 
tion. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  roll  call,  the  taUy 
stood  at  forty-su  to  forty-four  against  the 
nomination;  six  senators  either  had  not  voted 
the  first  time  around  or  bad  not  reached  the 
chamber  In  Ume  to  answer  when  their  names 
were  called.  But  there  was  no  question  about 
the  outcome  now.  since  It  would  take  tour 
votes  for  Carswell  out  of  the  six  to  produce 
a  lie.  and  three  of  the  six  were  firmly  op- 
posed. In  the  end,  five  of  the  six  went  against 
the  nomination,  and  one  went  for  It.  Pre- 
cisely OS  Bayh  had  predicted,  the  final  tally 
was  fifty-one  to  forty-five.  When  Vice-Pres- 
ident Agnew  announced  the  result,  the  gal- 
leries burst  into  applause,  whistles,  and 
shouts,  with  a  scattering  of  catcalls  and  boos. 
Senator  Richard  B.  Russell,  the  Democratic 
patriarch  from  Georgia,  who  had  originally 
suggested  CarsweUs  name  to  Senator  Gur- 
ney.  angrily  demanded  that  the  galleries  be 
cleared.  The  Vice-President  obeyed,  and  the 
guards  tried  to  carry  out  his  order,  but  by 
then,  of  course,  everyone  was  leaving  any- 
way. Among  the  aides  In  the  back  of  the 
Chamber.  James  Plug  was  laughing  and  weep- 
ing at  the  same  time.  "I  Just  can't  believe 
It!"  he  kept  saying.  "It's  too  good  to  believe." 
John  Conyers.  a  block  congressman  from 
Michigan  who  had  worked  hard  to  defeat 
the  nomination  from  the  House  side,  was 
present  on  the  floor,  and  when  he  emerged 
from  the  chamber  he  had  an  expression  com- 
pounded of  disbelief  and  delight.  "Carswell's 
defeat  is  an  incredible  symbol  of  how  public 
sentiment  can  work  Its  will  even  In  this  In- 
sulated system  called  Congress."  he  said  when 
he  finally  collected  himself.  "It  was  a  terrific 
psychological  victory  to  show  that  the  peo- 
ple can  still  have  their  way." 

Later  that  day,  Senator  Cook,  the  hero  or 
villain  of  the  hour,  held  a  press  conference 
to  explain  why  he  bad  voted  against  the 
nomination— principally,  he  said,  because 
Judge  Carswell  did  not  have  the  support  of 
all  the  Judges  on  the  Fifth  Circuit  and  be- 
cause his  "extraordinarily  high  reversal  per- 
centage" refuted  the  claim  that  he  was  a 
strict  constructionist-  Cook  also  took  this 
opportunity  to  explain  why  he  had  not  re- 
vealed his  position  earlier,  saying  that  in 
light  of  his  leadership  in  the  Haynsworth 
fight  his  opposition  to  Carswell  might  have 
influenced  others  to  go  along  with  him  and 
he  had  not  wanted  to  affect  the  outcome  In 
any  way  except  by  his  own  vote.  ■Conse- 
quently. I  have  kept  my  own  counsel  and 
have  now  cast  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
most  politically  dangerous  vote  of  my  pub- 
lic career."  he  added.  "I  say  this  because  I 
know  that  the  people  of  my  state  are  anx- 
ious for  a  Southern  Judge  to  be  put  on  the 
Supreme  Court.  Well,  so  am  I.  I  know  that 
our  people  would  like  to  see  a  conservative 
approved  for  the  Court,  and  so  woi;Id  I.  But. 
most  of  all.  I  know  the  people  of  Kentucky 
want  an  outstanding  Southern  conservative 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  so  do  I  ...  1  do 
not  see  that  man  In  Harrold  Carswell.  There- 
fore. I  cast  my  vote  as  I  did  because  I  could 
not  in  good  con.icienee  do  otherwise  "  After- 
ward, an  aide  to  a  Democratic  leader  of  the 


someone  who  had  been  thought  to  be  locked  oppoMtlon  to  Carswell  said.  "Cook  was  a  pll- 
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votes  that  might  have  been  changed— Dodd.  •Kcruclatlngly  difficult, 
Fong.  and  Pul bright— came  In  quick  succea- 
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by  bis  act  and  would  fail  to  see  that  ha 
must  have  known  be  would  Incur  their 
wrath  but  had  to  vote  as  be  did.  Cook  took 
a  further  step  to  mollify  them  by  recount- 
ing how  he  had  finally  made  up  bis  mind 
tbe  day  before  the  vote  after  attending  a 
WblU  House  ceremony  at  which  President 
Nixon  awarded  twenty-one  Medals  ol  Honor 
posthumously.  "When  I  came  back  from 
the  White  House.  I  thought,  those  were  men 
who  did  their  best  and  lost  their  lives.  And 
all  of  a  sudden  I  thought  that  we  were  going 
to  vote  for  someone  who  didn't  fulfill  the 
degree  of  excellence  In  the  legal  field  tbat 
1  thought  those  men  deserved."  Most  peo- 
ple in  Washington  dismissed  this  statement 
as  a  piece  of  sentimental  hokum.  Harlow,  for 
Instance,  asked  blm,  "Marlow.  are  you  se- 
rious?" Cook  assured  him  that  he  was. 

That  night.  Cook  stayed  in  his  office  late 
to  cau'h  up  on  bis  work,  and  when  he  left  he 
ran  into  a  group  of  Senate  aides  who  were 
winding  up  their  celebration  over  Carswell*8 
defeat.  He  stopped  to  talk  with  them  for  a 
few  moments,  and  mentioned  that  one  of 
the  influences  he  had  not  revealed  in  bU 
press  conference  was  a  letter  from  a  former 
law  partner  In  Kentucky,  who  had  appealed 
to  him  to  reject  Carswell  as  the  only  way  to 
stop  tbe  deep  discontent  among  Negroes  from 
bursting  into  a  bloody  upheaval.  Cook  paused 
thoughtfully,  then  grinned  and  added,  "I 
hope  they  send  the.  Attorney  General's  name 
up  next,  so  we  can  turn  him  down,  too." 

Senator  Yarborough  was  beaten  In  his  prt- 
mar>-  by  about  a  hundred  thousand  votes 
out  of  one  and  a  half  million  cost,  and  he 
was  convinced  that  his  stand  against  Cars- 
well  had  cost  him  bis  seat.  News  of  Yar- 
borough's  defeat  was  received  with  dismay 
by  most  of  his  fellow -Democrats  in  the  Sen- 
ate, especially  by  those  who  had  voted  tbe 
same  way  and  were  also  facing  reelection 
contests.  Pew  were  more  dismayed  than  Sen- 
ator Cnnnon.  who  soon  learned  that  instead 
of  the  free  ride  promised  by  the  White  House 
If  he  supported  Carswell  he  was  in  for  the 
ccstUeet  ride  of  his  political  life  for  opposing 
him.  At  the  time  of  the  vote.  It  had  appeared 
that  the  Republicans  would  be  \mable  to  find 
a  powerful  candidate  to  run  against  him,  be- 
cause the  two  strongest  Republican  figures 
in  Nevada  were  vying  with  each  other  for 
a  crack  at  the  governorship.  Now,  however, 
the  White  House  interceded,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Agnew.  on  Instructions  from  the  Presi- 
dent, persuaded  one  of  them — William  Bag- 
glo.  the  district  attorney  of  Washoe  County, 
which  includes  Reno — to  run  against  Can- 
non, and  promised  that  both  he  and  the 
President  would  campaign  for  blm.  Even 
more  unsettling  to  Cannon  was  the  Repub- 
lican Party's  promise  to  spend  half  a  million 
dollars  on  Ragglo's  campaign,  an  enormous 
sum  for  a  small  state  like  Nevada.  "The  Ad- 
ministration has  said  tbat  it  can  win  a 
Senate  seat  at  less  cost  in  Nevada  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country."  Cannon  ex- 
plained. Of  course,  he  could  not  hope  to  raise 
that  kind  of  money,  nor  could  the  E>emocratlc 
Pony  in  Nevada  or  tbe  Democratic  National 
Committee,  both  of  which  were  deeply  in 
debt  already. 

As  It  turned  out.  though.  Cannon  fought  a 
hard  campaign — in  the  opinion  of  some, 
abetted  by  the  Vice-President's  and  the 
President's  Intercession,  which  was  re^^nted 
by  the  voters — and  won  by  nearly  three  to 
two.  At  the  start  or  his  campaign.  Senator 
Scott  tried  to  spothe  his  liberal  and  black 
constituents  by  sa>ing  publicly,  "Perhaps  I 
erred  In  Judgment  on  the  Carswell  case."  As 
for  tbe  Judge's  defeat  In  bis  primary  race  for 
the  Senate.  Scott  remarked  that  It  was  "for- 
tunate that  Florida  has  not  nominated  a 
rndst."  Scott  won  with  fifty-two  per  cent  of 
the  vote. 

Senator  Gore,  who  bad  always  played  the 
underdog  In  election  campaigns  and  had  won 
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seven  terms  in  tbe  House  and  three  in  tbe 
Senate,  discovered  that  he  was  on  authentic 
underdog  at  last.  Although  the  President  un- 
wittingly oune  to  his  aid  during  the  primary 
by  threatening  to  personallv  campaign 
against  him.  thereby  showing  the  independ- 
ent-mlndsd  voters  of  Tennessee  tbat  Gore 
was  m  trouble  because  be  was  independent, 
he  won  thut  election  by  the  o&rrow  margin 
of  thirty  thousand  votes.  That  was  only  a 
third  of  what  he,  and  others,  felt  ha  needed 
to  beat  hia  Republican  opponent  in  the  tall. 
Toward  tbe  close  of  that  campaign,  bi^  votes 
against  Haynsworth  and  Carswell  became  one 
of  tbe  four  main  issues  his  opponent  con- 
centrated on.  In  the  end,  Gore  lost  by  less 
than  fifty  thousand  voles  out  of  more  than  a 
million  cost,  and  it  was  believed  in  bis  camp 
that  If  he  had  voted  in  favor  of  either 
nominee,  tbat  would  prooably  have  been 
enough  to  switch  twenty-five  thousand  votes 
and  reelect  him.  Senator  Tydings  also  went 
down  to  defeat  In  November,  and  be  believed 
that  be  lost  because  of  his  support  for  the 
clvU-rigbts  catise.  which,  of  course,  included 
bis  vote  against  Carswell.  Senator  Fulbr^ght 
was  also  in  difficulty  at  home  for  his  vote 
against  Carswell.  but  since  he  wasn't  up  for 
reclccuon  until  1974.  and  rumar  had  It  that 
he  meant  to  retire  then,  he  didn't  need  any 
help  from  tbe  Administration.  He  got  it  any- 
way. At  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  vote.  Attorney  General  Mitchell's  »-lfe 
telephoned  tbe  Arkansas  G<izettc,  sold.  'Tm 
little  Martha  Mitchell."  rambled  on  for  a  few 
minutes  about  her  childhood  In  Arkansas, 
and  added.  "I  want  you  to  crucify  F'Jlbngbt. 
and  that's  it," 

The  Ga3€tte,  which  had  opposed  Carswell 
from  the  start,  printed  an  account  of  her 
call  on  the  front  page  of  the  next  edition, 
and  Fulbrtght's  stock  soared  in  Arkansas.  A 
senator  from  tbe  Deep  South  who  confessed 
to  having  some  admiration  for  the  Idea  of 
the  Southern  suatcgy  cited  the  Admlnlstra- 
tions  failure  to  implement  It  by  way  of  the 
Haynsworth  and  Carswell  nominations  to 
prove  that  It  would  never  succeed.  "Mr. 
Nixon  has  no  feeling  for,  and  no  understand- 
ing of.  tbe  Soutb."  he  said  shortly  after 
Carswell  was  defeated.  "One  of  the  things  he 
doesn't  understand  Is  that  among  Southern- 
ers' many  antldUuvlan  attitudes  la  the  at- 
titude of  fierce  Independence." 

Carswell's  announcement  that  be  was  re- 
signing from  the  bench  to  run  for  tbe  Senate 
in  Florida  led  even  some  of  bis  staunchest 
defenders  to  conclude  that  his  enemies  bod 
been  right  In  charging  that  be  was  more 
politician  than  Judge  and  lacked  the  tem- 
perament to  serve  on  any  high  court.  Tliat 
his  sponsor  was  the  governor  of  Florida. 
Claude  Kirk,  a  white-supremacist,  also  con- 
vinced many  of  them  that  the  racial  charges 
sgalnst  Carswell  were  true.  In  addition,  some 
senators  were  puzzled  by  his  desire  to  Join  a 
club  that  had  already  blackballed  him.  After 
his  stunning  defeat  In  the  primary — by 
nearly  two  to  one — Carswell  apparently  re- 
tired from  public  life.  He  was  obviously  an 
embittered  man. 

But  no  one  seemed  as  embittered  as  the 
President  who  bad  nominated  him.  Sum- 
moning the  VSThlte  House  press  corps  the  day 
after  the  Senate  vote  on  Carswell.  Mr.  Nixon, 
with  Attorney  General  Mitchell  at  his  side, 
delivered  a  tirade  against  the  Senate.  "I 
have  reluctantly  concluded — with  the  Sen- 
ate presently  constituted — I  cannot  success- 
fully nominate  to  the  Supreme  Court  any 
federal  appellate  Judge  from  the  Soutb  who 
believes  os  I  do  in  the  strict  construction  of 
the  Constitution."  be  began.  Qoln?  on  to 
charge  that  the  vote  had  been  the  result 
of  "vicious  assaults."  "malicious  character 
assassination."  and  an  "act  of  regional  dis- 
crimination," he  wound  up  by  saying  tbat 
be  would  be  compelled  to  find  bis  next  nomi- 
nee In  the  North. 

Many  people  felt  tbat  this  was  merely  a 
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political  statement,  but  ooe  prominent  law- 
yer who  was  deeply  Involved  in  the  OaxEwelt 
flgbt  aoid,  "He  meant  It.  Those  of  us  who 
raised  our  heads  out  of  the  trenches  In  this 
fight  will  never  be  forgiven.  As  far  as  the 
E^resldent  is  concerned,  anyone  who  was 
against  him  on  this  one  Is  Just  plain  against 
him." 

In  the  Senate,  the  reaction  to  the  Presi- 
dent's remarks  ranged  from  outrage  to  dis- 
belief to  amusement.  RepubUcans.  by  and 
large,  were  the  angriesi. — with  good  reason. 
as  Bayh  saw  it.  "These  senators  felt  thpt  the 
President  hod  handed  them  two  lemons,  had 
^one  to  the  mat  for  bis  choices  when  he 
didn't  have  to,  and  then  bad  attacked  tbe 
Senate  for  doing  its  job."  be  s&id.  Schwelker 
was  particularly  distressed  by  tbe  President's 
attack,  and  called  it  "a  total  misreading  of 
the  mood,  the  temper,  and  tbe  me«mng  of 
what  tbe  debate  n-as  about."  Brooke  louna 
It  "incredible  tbat  the  President  would  make 
such  a  mistaken  and  unfortunate  state- 
ment." And  Tydings  t\m6  on  the  Scuajie  flour 
and  ticked  off  a  list  of  federal  judges  in  the 
South  whom  be  and  Just  about  everybody 
eUe  would  have  been  happy  to  con&rm.  When 
tempers  had  subsided  a  Uttle.  a  senator  who 
had  worked  and  voted  for  Carswell — Jolin 
Shernaan  Cooper,  tbe  Senate's  most  courtly 
membef—attempted  to  put  tbe  furious 
charges  and  countercharges  into  perspective. 
"That's  all  part  of  the  way  we  do  business 
here,"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "It's  Just  poUtlcs. 
I  don't  see  bow  tbe  attacks  have  bun  any- 
body. Whatever  I  may  personally  feel  about 
tbe  outcome,  I'm  sure  tbe  debate  showed 
the  people,  including  the  people  In  Congress, 
what  the  Supreme  Court  should  be  and  what 
the  Senate  could  be." 


WHAT  IS  PABIXY? 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   HZHfTESOTA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  II,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  parity  today 
is  at  68  percent,  the  lowest  it  has  been 
since  the  depths  of  the  great  depression. 

Parity  is  the  farmers'  yardstick.  It  Is 
the  price  for  farm  products  which  will 
give  the  fanner  the  same  purchasing 
power  for  the  return  on  each  unit  of  tiis 
products  as  In  a  reasonable  base  period. 
TTie  base  period  is  one  where  those  rela- 
tionships are  considered  normal. 

Pull.  100-percent  parity  would  give  the 
farmer  only  a  fair  return  on  his  invest- 
ment, for  less  than  that  received  by  the 
rest  of  industry,  particularly  the  food 
processing  and  distribution  industries. 

But  parity  Is  only  at  68  percent. 

Organized  labor  is  protected  by  wage 
contracts. 
Bu-slnesses  are  protected  by  agreements. 

Utilities  are  assured  a  fair  return  by 
regulatory  bodies. 

Only  the  farmer  has  no  predetermined 
price  protection,  except  as  the  govern- 
ment offers  price  support  on  some  com- 
modities. In  addition,  the  farmers'  pro- 
duction is  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather 
and  other  factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ever  since  I  have  been  in 
Congress,  I  have  fought  for  100-percent 
parity  for  the  fanner.  Even  at  that  fls\u«, 
rather  than  the  68-percent  figure  for 
parity  today,  the  producer  would  be  re- 
cei\'lng  only  a  fair  price  for  his  product 

During  the  depression  years,  from  1933 
to  1940.  parity  was  81  percent. 
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_      ,^. 1^  iQiK  fy,  10^5  It  had  risen  btyond    the   comprehenilon.   the    Ingenuity, 

^°/,?*^'"^.^^   ,«l  .^  r<^U  ">•  interest.,  or   the  power  of  the  pu^tles. 

to  107  Vi  percent.  From  19S3  to  isw  it  .^^   MnUmental    We*    tb«t    »gr«inMit« 

was  84  >  2  percent.  ahould  ba  not  only  dUcuMetf.  but  accepted. 

During  the  period  1961  to  1968  it  had  ,„  »  jpirlt  o(  willingness  to  compromise  n»- 

dropper*  to  77  percent,  in  1969  it  was  74  tionai  interests  will  m«»e  It  more  difllcult  to 

neiCTnt  and  today  68  percent.  get  countries  into  active  negotiation  and 

DurtnK  the  greatest  prosperity  In  the  exploration  ol  the  congruence  of  their  true 

his'SJ^^f'U,  the  P^ducer  Who  sup-  --™- i'jrar^ cot^ rh'^^e  "^'k 


plies  the  food  suffered  his  greatest  eco- 
nomic pinch. 

Can  we  expect  our  producers  to  con- 
tinue on  this  downward  path? 


CURRENT    ISSUES     IN     STRATEGIC 
^  ARMS    CONTROL 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

OF    OHIO 

IN  Tire  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11.  1970 
Mr.  VANIK  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  In- 
sert In  the  Record  a  complete  and  cor- 
rected text  of  a  recent  article  by  Dr. 
Joshua  Lederberg  which  appeared  orig- 
inally in  B  recent  Sunday  Washlngcon 
Post.  Unfortunately  the  text  of  that  Im- 
portant article  was  not  printed  correct- 
ly and  many  errors  were  found.  Since 
It  is  such  an  important  article  I  asked 
Dr.  Lederberg  for  permission  to  insert  the 
article  as  originally  written  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Members  of  this  body  and  of 
the  public.  Dr.  Lederberg's  credentials 
are  impeccable  and  what  he  has  to  say 
In  this  far-reaching  and  astute  article 
is  of  importance  to  all  of  us.  The  article 
follows: 

CiRKENT  Issres  IN  Stiatecic  Arms  Conthol 
(By  Joabua  Lederberg) 
(Sore— Dr.  Lederberg  is  &  Vobel  Prize- 
winning  professor  of  genetics  at  St&uford 
tJniveriity  who  U  also  a  atudent  of  the  arms 
race  and  efforts  lo  achieve  arms  control.) 

The  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
(SALT),  which  will  resume  next  month  In 
Helsiold.  have  been  labeled  the  key  to  world 
survival  through  the  next  decade.  Even  If 
we  frame  the  arms  race  aa  a  byproduct  of 
international  politics  rather  than  as  a  liv- 
ing, demoniacal  being  with  independent  ex- 
istence, no  one  doubts  the  value  of  a  criti- 
cal search  for  practical  Umltallons  on  the 
arm3  spiral. 

Arms  investment  Is  shaped  by  dynamic 
interplay  of  domestic  and  International 
forces,  actions  and  reactions,  as  much  as  by 
negotiated  agreements.  More  than  any  oth- 
er process,  nevertheless,  these  explicit  agree- 
menis  require  us  to  exunlne  the  assumptions 
that  underlie  ctar  strategics  of  defense  and 
of  conciliation. 

In  my  own  view  the  most  Important  func- 
tion of  the  arms  limitation  conferences  Is 
their  educational  value  for  the  participants. 
50  that  the  many  internal  policy-making 
forces  with'.n  each  counuy  may  better  un- 
derstand the  full  depth  of  their  national 
interests,  and  how  these  may  be  pursued 
In  the  light  of  the  perceptions  of  the  oth- 
er nations  It  would  then  be  a  mistake,  as 
Fred  Ik!e  stressed  for  other  reasons  In  "How 
Nations  Negotiate."  to  Judge  the  value  of 
diplomatic  negotiations  solely  in  terms  of 
the   agreements    formally   concluded. 

Complicated  multinational  interests,  or 
more  often  the  confusion  of  Internal  debate, 
may  demand  the  evidence  of  a  formal  treaty 
to  affirm  a  mutually  rewarding  ac-^ommoda- 
tir-n.  But.  at  times,  the  neffotlatora  should  be 
consrratulated  for  refusing  a  pretense  of 
agreement  when  such  an  undentandlng  was 


aftar  combative  acUons  In  Csechoelovakla  or 
the  mld*£ast.  as  if  we  would  otherwise  be 
granting  them  a  favor  contrary  to  our  own 
interests  aa  part  of  an  arms  control  package. 

BAN     MISSn.X     TXSTS 

General  disarmament,  whether  unilateral 
or  by  treaty,  is  emphatically  Dot  in  question. 
Nothing  would  throw  the  world  In  greater 
turmoil  than  to  leave  lu  resources  to  appro- 
priation or  hijacking  by  any  pirate  with  a 
left-over  hand  grenade  or  machine  gun.  Nor 
are  we  pollUcally.  socially  or  economically 
ready  for  the  peaceful  coalescence  of  sover- 
eignties Into  the  unified  world  government 
that  must  precede  the  disappearance  of  na- 
tional mlUtary  forces.  To  paraphrase  the  stUI 
cogent  arguments  of  the  naval  strategist  A. 
T.  Mohan,  the  peaceful  borders  between  the 
US.,  Canada  and  Mexico  are  quiet  Just  be- 
cause there  Is  no  ambiguity  about  the  dis- 
tribution of  military  power.  Had  we  solved 
the  problems  of  cultural  accommodation,  aa 
«ell  as  economic  and  political  adjustment, 
among  people  of  the  continent,  we  could  also 
consider  the  actual  merging  of  sovereignty 
and  of  nUUtary  power.  This  is  an  Ideal  we 
must  pursue  with  more  realism  than  piety; 
but  the  barsh  news  of  the  day  points  the 
other  way.  that  we  may  still  faU  to  hsit  the 
division  of  the  nations  Into  blacks  and 
whites,  and  Chlconos.  or  French  and  English. 
Even  a  threat  of  common  doom  may  be  in- 
sufficient to  enforce  the  dissolution  of  na- 
tional soverelgnUes  against  the  resistance  of 
economic  disparities  Uke  those  between  In- 
dia and  the  West.  Both  aides  know  that  every 
chance  of  industrial  modernization  would 
evaporate  If  the  world's  capital  were  equally 
diffused  and  consumed  in  a  population  ex- 
plosion. The  "white  man's  burden"  in  con- 
temporary terras  is  to  find  some  way  that 
dees  work  for  the  effective  sharing  of  capital 
for  the  development  of  the  poor  coimtrlea: 
U  not,  we  will  be  relieved  of  that  burden 
wiUy-nllly. 

scoNoiac  racToas 
In  tbe  eyes  of  the  poor  countries,  our 
commitment  to  the  arma  race  has  drained 
the  very  resources  that  might  finance  Inter- 
national development.  Their  political  pres- 
sure (like  an  implicit  threat  that  India  ml^ht 
Join  the  nuclear  club)  Is  certainly  among 
the  main  forces  that  have  dragged  the  United 
States  and  the  U-S.S.R.  to  the  conference 
tables  In  Vienna.  Helsinki  and  Geneva. 

Whether  the  pattern  of  arms  limitation 
now  under  nefrotlation  within  the  SALT 
framework  will  result  in  much  savings  from 
arms  budgets  is  problematical.  This  benefit 
may  be  a  long-range  consequence  of  the 
poliucal  stability  that  Is  the  central  aim  of 
stratecdc  policy.  In  tbe  short  run.  there  Is 
more  itkely  to  be  oiily  a  shifting  of  expendi- 
tures to  the  programs  left  out  of  the  agree- 
ments. 

The  obvloua.  and  In  many  ways  desirable, 
contender  here  is  the  naval  option.  Despite 
Its  expense  as  a  launch  platform,  the  sub- 
marine has  long  been  advocated  as  the  way 
to  separate  the  retaliatory  force  from  vul- 
nerable cities,  and  to  provide  another  re- 
source for  assured  destruction  of  an  at- 
tacker. 

MlssU^-launehlng  surface  ships,  despite 
their  vulnerability,  may  also  be  undeservedly 
neglected  as  inexpensive  decoys  and  early- 
warnlns  lures  to  dilute  an  enemy's  first 
strike  capability.  The  mix  of  cheap,  vul- 
nerable platforms  must,  however,   be  care- 
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fully  calibrated  in  order  not  to  be  confused 
with  a  force  useful  only  for  a  first  strike. 
There  will  be  no  lack  of  alternative  pro- 
posals, some  quite  plausible,  lo  buy  more 
reliability  and  to  plug  potential  gaps  in  sys- 
tems dedicated  to  Infinite  security. 

Another  stated  argument  for  arms  control 
is  that  the  very  accumulation  of  the  stock- 
pile, with  Its  vast  potential  for  overkill, 
makes  It  more  likely  that  nuclear  war  v.tll 
break  out.  There  is  a  core  of  rationality  to 
this  argument.  The  technology  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  Ukely  to  leak  and  proliferate  in 
some  proportion  to  the  total  effort  devoted 
to  them.  The  nonprollferatlon  treaty  would 
have  been  unnecessary  If  every  nonnuclear 
country  had  first  had  to  finance  o  Manhat- 
tan project  to  learn  to  make  a  bomb.  Fur- 
thermore, the  chance  of  an  unauthorized 
psychotic  or  accidental  firing  with  its  po- 
tentially catastrophic  consequences,  is  larger 
the  more  weapons  abound,  other  things  be- 
ing equal. 

However,  the  superpowers  are  technically 
and  politically  constrained  to  Invest  more 
effort  in  protective  systems  for  their  large 
stockpiles,  and  countries  like  fiance  and 
China  which  are  stlU  developing  their  nu- 
clear capabilities  probably  present  more  seri- 
ous threats  of  significant  accident. 

As  to  ■'overkill,"  the  metaphor  makes  sense 
for  a  first-strike  capability— a  small  per- 
centage of  the  atockplle  of  either  superpower 
cnuld  wipe  out  civilization— but  a  credible 
deterent  must  still  be  perceived  aa  Infilctlng 
Intolerable  injury  after  having  ab.^orbed  a 
preemptive  attack.  Overkill  potential  la  ex- 
actly what  stabilizes  the  system  to  make 
unlikely  the  actual  use  In  anger  of  a  nuclear 
weapon. 

Prom  this  point  of  view.  It  Is  pointless  to 
discuss  nuclear  parity  or  sufficiency  or  su- 
periority m  terms  of  numbers  of  m'salles. 
which  Is  the  faablonable  game.  The  accuracy 
of  Intelligence  about  the  location  of  missile 
launch  sites,  the  precision  of  guidance,  the 
shrewdness  of  target  selection,  the  security 
of  command  and  control,  and  above  aU  how 
well  these  are  perceived  by  an  enemy  and  by 
ourselves — these  now  become  far  more  orulcal 
lo  deterrence  than  an  advertisement  of 
crude  numbers  of  missiles  or  of  warheads. 
The  essential  function  of  strategic  arms  Is 
to  ensure  that  they  will  never  be  used  by 
either  side,  and  that  any  threat  of  their  use 
works  to  stabilize  rather  than  to  Infiame 
the  relations  of  competing  nations. 

WILL   STALEaiATS    LAST? 

Tbe  arms  race  having  progreased  to  an  ef- 
fective stalemate,  which  has  worked  better 
than  anvone  could  have  hoped  25  years  ago, 
tu  main  hazards  today  come  from  its  side 
effects  on  both  International  and  national 
poUcles.  The  most  serious  of  these  is  an  un- 
remitting anxiety  and  suspicion  about  pos- 
sible technical  breakthroughs  that  might 
break  the  stalemate. 

At  one  level,  this  leads  to  the  mutual 
reinforcement  of  distrust  about  each  aide's 
Intentions  and  plane.  At  another  It  pro- 
vokes the  constant  search  for  the  technol- 
ogy to  do  It  first  here.  The  main  argument 
openly  leveled  by  most  academic  physlclaU 
against  the  ABM  Is  that  it  simply  will  not 
do  any  of  the  several  Jobs  for  which  It  Is 
purportedly  designed.  The  real  force  of  their 
anxiety  la  that  a  long-range  program  of  ABU 
research  might  eventually  develop  methods 
that  more  credibly  offer  a  prospect  of  anti- 
missile defense 

Needless  to  say,  It  would  l>e  comforting  to 
devise  a  world  In  which  defense  had  a  real 
margin  over  attack,  but  how  do  we  get  there 
except  through  closely  monitored  mutual 
agreements?  In  the  process,  the  existing  bal- 
ance will  be  broken,  and  we  will  fnce  the 
most  serious  risks  of  either  side's  feeling 
compelled  to  undertake  a  pre-emptive  at- 
tack.   At   the    very   least   both   sides   would 
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Strive  to  redouble  their  offensive  weaponry 
in  order  to  sustain  the  credlbUlty  of  their 
retaliatory  potential. 

Elective  defense  against  missiles  evidently 
remains  quite  remote,  but  It  might  be  techni- 
cally achieved  at  the  far  end  of  an  extensive 
program  of  trial  and  development,  of  which 
Safeguard  Is  the  first  step.  This  Is  a  tech- 
nological "Race  to  Oblivion."  the  history  of 
which  has  been  authoritatively  documented 
In  Dr.  Herbert  York's  recent  book  of  that 
utle. 

Dr.  York  recounts  how  the  arms  race  men- 
tality was  exploited  with  great  skill  and  men- 
dacity In  the  1960fi  to  fund  redundant  and 
useless  weapons  systems,  and  to  ensure  that 
each  of  the  services  In  an  Imperfectly  unified 
defense  establishment  would  be  placated.  He 
believes,  as  I  do.  that  the  security  of  the 
country  depends  only  In  part  on  technical 
Innovation,  and  that  we  must  address  our 
greater  efforts  to  stabUlalng  the  security  of 
the  world  if  we  are  to  have  any  for  ourselves. 

But  we  cannot  overlook  the  need  for  tech- 
nological creativity,  which  will  rapidly  dis- 
appear If  we  do  not  repair  the  sour::e5  of  tbe 
cynicism  of  our  youth  about  the  legitimacy  of 
our  national  goats.  By  building  so  heavily  on 
technological  basee  of  security,  while  ne- 
glecting tbe  causes  of  Internal  disaffection, 
we  have  Unpaired  our  military  security  far 
more  than  any  missile  deficit  imply. 

SPtTTNIK  0\-lMaATtD 

Mu'ual  mlsperceptlons  of  strategic  posture 
undoubtedly  fueled  the  gravest  International 
confrontation  to  date,  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  In  1962  Dr  York  recalls  how  we  grossly 
overrated  the  military  significance  of  Sputnik 
In  1957.  The  Soviets  had.  In  fact,  overbuilt 
their  rockets  lu  a  way  that  suited  them  for 
space  flight  but  slowed  up  their  deployment 
In  strategically  significant  numbers.  The  mis- 
sile gap  myth  of  the  1960  elecilon  campaign 
was  based  on  vastly  inflated  e^tlmetes  of  the 
Soviet  operational  capabUity.  This  Is  a  diffi- 
culty inherent  In  any  intelligence  organiza- 
tion, which  will  never  be  criticized  as  much 
for  drawing  the  most  extensive  Implications 
out  of  fragmentary  data  as  it  would  be  for 
overlooking  any  possibility. 

Arthur  M.  Schleslnger  Jr..  in  his  "A  Thou- 
sand Days."  makes  the  curious  remark  that 
the  Soviets  In  1860  were  "innocent  of  the 
higher  calculus  of  deterrence  as  recently  de- 
veloped in  the  U.S."  Therefore,  they  could 
not  comprehend  the  stabilizing  purpose  of 
President  Kennedy's  plans  to  enhance  U.S. 
mlaaUery.  Knowing  the  actual  strength  of 
their  own  forces,  they  may  in  fact  have 
viewed  Kennedy's  missile  propram  In  the 
same  way  that  Secretary  Laird  construes  the 
SS-Os,  namely  tbe  development  of  a  first 
strike  potential  tbat  could  amotber  tbe  abil- 
ity to  retaliate. 

"Too  bad,  that's  their  problem,"  some 
might  say.  But  that  confusion  may  explain 
Khrushchev's  Cuban  gambit,  a  desperate 
move  that  would  have  been  senseless  as  a  di- 
rect strategic  threat  against  the  United 
Statefi^ — provided  the  Russians  really  had  an 
ample  long-range  missile  force  based  on  tbeir 
own  soil. 

When  your  opponent  has  nuclear  weap- 
ons, his  Jitters  are  your  problem,  too. 

The  Cuban  gambit  bad  to  be  resisted  for 
Us  potential  side-effects  on  Latin -American 
politics,  more  than  aa  an  element  in  strate- 
gic deterrency.  It  does  suggest  one  avenue 
that  might  be  opened  up  for  s  negotiated 
program  of  low-cost  mutual  aecurity. 
AN    ovsaDkAWN    PaSABUC 

In  1961,  the  late  Leo  Szllard  wrote  a  fic- 
tional parable,  "The  Mined  Cities,"  wherein 
the  superpowers  had  exchanged  tbe  capabU- 
ity of  asstued  destruction  by  allowing  the 
major  dtles  to  be  mined  by  the  other  aide. 
The  idea  has  been  revived  from  time  to 
time — but  like  Rep.  Craig  Ho8mer*s  sugges- 
tion that  we  multiply  world  security  by  giv- 
ing every  country  four  A-bomt>8 — It  does  an 
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Ingenious  metaphor  the  worst  injustice  to 
take  It  too  literally.  The  parable  does  point 
out  that  our  cities  are  hostages  to  one  an- 
other, whether  the  bombs  are  underground 
or  need  to  be  delivered  by  a  30-mlnute  rocket 
flight.  (This  reasoning  also  makes  one  ques- 
tion whether  Moscow  and  Washington  are 
the  right  cities  to  be  shielded  with  ABMs. 
when  tbe  potentates  would  make  the  most 
credible  hostages.)  Why  not  then  agree  that 
the  problem  of  mutual  security  has  some 
technical  solution,  achievable  at  the  lowest 
mutual  cost? 

The  establishment  of  a  Soviet  missile  base 
In  Cuba,  or  American  bombers  in  Libya,  en- 
tailed political  complications  almost  as  un- 
acceptable as  giving  extraterritorial  access 
into  the  U.S.  capital  to  a  Soviet  bomb  squad. 
And  where  would  we  fit  the  French  and  the 
Chinese? 

The  nondeployment  of  a  potential  ABM 
system  Is  a  constructive  equivalent  to  cheap- 
ening the  hostage  system,  with  tbe  fewest 
side  effects.  MIRVa  (multiple  warhead  mis- 
siles) complicate  the  deterrence  equations, 
giving  the  first-striker  a  better  chance  to  de- 
stroy a  deterrent,  but  the  naval  option  and 
a  multiplication  of  feints  are  as  plausible 
answers  as  any  foreseeable  ABM.  Aa  far  as 
arms  control  Is  concerned,  once  the  potential 
for  MIRV  was  understood,  little  room  was 
left  for  any  verifiable  control  over  Its  fur- 
ther development.  Indeed,  the  need  to  play 
out  this  act  so  that  both  sides  could  work 
out  tbe  UnpUcatlons  of  MIRV  may  have  com- 
pelled the  postponement  of  SALT  imill  now. 

If  we  separate  the  gimmickry  from  tbe  par- 
able behind  "The  Mined  Cities."  we  can  see 
tbat  the  naval  options  may  give  us  the  great- 
est room  for  mutual  advantage.  Ironical 
schemes  can  be  composed  that  point  up  some 
of  the  absurdities  of  the  world  system.  For 
example.  It  would  be  more  to  our  advantage 
If  Soviet  submarines  refuel  at  Portland. 
Maine,  rather  than  at  Clenfuegos,  Cuba;  and 
we  might  offer  to  exchange  base  privileges  on 
U.S.  shores  for  their  equivalent  on  the  Black 
and  Baltic  Seas. 

But  even  If  such  superratlonal  exchanges 
could  be  negotiated,  they  would  raise  untold 
mischief  through  disputes  over  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  guaranteed  free  access  on  which 
they  would  have  to  be  based.  Better  that  we 
work  out  a  de  facto  equilibrium,  provided 
tbat  this  is  based  on  the  clear  understanding 
that  any  solution  must  provide  for  a  aone 
of  strategic  security  on  both  sides,  or  nothing 
but  desperate  maneuvering  can  follow. 

WORKING    Orr    THE    BUGS 

The  greatest  anxiety  about  surprise  attack 
In  the  next  decade — for  both  sides  are  in 
fact  expanding  the  naval  option — is  that 
new  technology  may  Impair  the  Invulner- 
ability of  the  submarine.  It  Is  absolutely 
inconceivable  that  antisubmarine  detection 
Bnd  warfare  could  reach  the  pomt  of  reliably 
removing  the  bulk  of  a  retaliatory  force  in 
a  single  surprise  attack,  without  having  first 
been  widely  exercised  and  tested.  Mutually 
advantageous  agreements  to  limit  such  test- 
ing should  be  fairly  amenable  to  verification. 
Tney  could  be  a  lineal  extension  of  tbe  ex- 
isting ban  on  testing  nuclear  weapons  under 
water. 

There  Is  also  a  danger  that  units  of  the 
naval  strategic  force  may  become  involved  In 
tactical  conflicts,  with  a  consequent  erosion 
of  the  line  that  marks  nuclear  weapons  off 
from  all  others.  This  will  require  very  care- 
ful attention  to  our  own  doctrine. 

The  problem  of  surprise  attack  can  be 
formulated  in  more  precise,  quantitative 
terms  than  any  other  aspect  of  defense  stra- 
tegy. There  are  still  many  uncertainties,  for 
example  the  operational  reliability  of  im- 
mense computer  programs,  and  the  level  of 
nuclear  retaliation  that  would  be  so  "un- 
acceptable" to  a  potenual  attacker  as  to  deter 
him.  Nevertheless,  the  analyst  can  make  a 
fairly  simple  model  of  the  array  of  forces, 
and  ignore  the  complexities  of  mass  psycbol- 
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ogy  and  serpentine  recalculation  that  blur 
the  scientific  predictability  of  any  political 
confrontation. 

Tbe  simpUclty  of  the  problem  to  tbe  ra- 
tional analyst,  and  Its  appeal  to  tbe  paranoia 
of  the  antlratlonal,  have  captured  oiu-  atten- 
tion and  resources  out  of  proportion  to  tbe 
role  of  surprise  attack  In  world  conflict.  By 
overdesignlng  our  solutions  to  that  problem, 
we  leave  ourselves  ever  less  prepared  to  cope 
witb  the  actual  difficulties  of  today's  world. 

The  nuclear  deterrent  can  play  no  direct 
role  In  dealing  with  the  Soviet  penetration 
of  Africa,  harassment  by  air  pirates,  or  the 
re- enslavement  of  Czechoslovakia.  These 
have  no  easy  answers,  but  they  clearly  re- 
quire the  rebuilding  of  a  sense  of  community 
with  our  allies  and  friends,  who  are  Inevita- 
bly isolated  by  a  historic  trend  of  unilateral 
force  commitments  and  defense  Investments 
typified  by  Vietnam  and  by  tbe  ABM. 

WHAT  TO   oo7 

All  sides  are  approaching  the  conclusion 
tbat  mutual  defense  against  surprise  attack 
needlessly  consumes  an  Inordinate  portion 
of  world  resources.  We  seek  a  new  pattern  of 
reciprocal  arms  disposal  whose  very  momen- 
tum would  be  the  best  assurance  tbat  it  was 
not  merely  a  gambit  for  strategic  advantage. 
This  would  be  hard  to  construct,  merely 
against  the  fears,  angers  and  entrenched  In- 
terests of  Important  elements  within  twth 
superpowers. 

A  simple  moratorliun  on  tbe  emplacement 
of  strategic  weapons  has  been  suggested,  but 
It  Is  likely  to  t>e  entangled  In  contentious 
differences  over  whether  It  should  embrace 
aircraft,  tactical  missiles,  and  so  on. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  the  moat 
amenable  place  for  controls  Is  testing;  a  com- 
prehensive freeze  on  all  missile  tests  would  ba 
most  easily  verified,  and  would  provide  tbe 
utmost  assurance  against  the  perpetuation  of 
a  costly  technology  race. 

It  would  complicate  some  peaceful  applica- 
tions of  space  technology.  However,  none  of 
these  require  precise  re-entry  after  a  brief, 
high  velocity  flight.  Furthermore,  nothing 
would  be  lost  In  requiring  a  definite  pattern 
of  International  participation  m  space  mis- 
sions to  assure  that  these  were  a  net  benefit 
to  the  whole  earth  from  which  they  have 
embarked. 


DISCRIMINATION     AGAINST     FEED 
GRAIN    PRODUCERS 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Fricay.  December  It.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
have  introduced  legislation  pertaining  to 
the  feed  grain  rrovlslon  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970.  My  proposal  would 
eliminate  the  section  whicii  proportion- 
ately reduces  the  preliminary  payments 
for  com  below  32  cents  per  bushel  if  the 
feed  grain  set-aside  is  less  than  20  per- 
cent. Secretary-  Hardin  has  Jurisdiction 
over  this  matter. 

The  present  provision  in  the  bill  bla- 
tantly discriminates  against  feed  grain 
producers.  There  is  no  similar  restriction 
on  wheat  or  cotton  in  the  present  law.  II 
conditions  ever  warranted  a  set-aside  be- 
low 20  percent,  the  consequences  would 
be  abruptly  disastrous.  For  example,  if 
the  set-aside  were  placed  at  10  percent, 
the  participant  would  receive  only  16 
cents  a  bushel  for  com  instead  of  32 
cents. 

As  a  representative  of  the  Com  Belt.  I 
cannot  tolerate  this  rank  inequity  threat- 
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ening  the  feed  grain  producers  and  their 
allied  business  interests.  The  future  eco- 
nomic health  of  Iowa  must  be  protected 
against  this  menace. 

Next  week.  I  intend  personally  to  urge 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  and  high  officials  at  the 
White  House  to  support  my  proposal. 


RELOCATION  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  RYAN 

or  New   TOEK 
IN  THE  HOCISE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  11.  1970 
Mr.  RY.^^.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday. 
December  ",  the  House  passed  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  A^^istance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970 — S.  1. 1  want  to  take  particular  note 
of  this  bi21.  because  the  problem  of  per- 
sons and  businesses  displaced  from  their 
homes  and  places  of  business  by  govern- 
mental and  institutional  construction 
projects  is  a  serious  and  persisting  one. 

Previous  steps  have  been  taken  by  the 
Congress,  but  as  a  cogent,  well -presented 
recent  report  details,  the  administration 
of  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  has 
been  extremelj*  inadequate.  In  this  re- 
port, "The  Legal  Lawbreakers:  A  Study 
of  the  Nonadministratlon  of  Federal  Re- 
location Requirements,  written  by  Edgar 
3.  Cahn.  Timothy  Eichenberg.  and  Rob- 
erta V.  RomberR  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Citizens  Advocate  Center,  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  existing  legislation  is  given: 
For  the  past  six  years.  Congress  has  en- 
gaged In  an  almost  yearly  ritual  of  restating 
Its  command  to  provide  adequate  relocation. 
Encb  time  leeway  lor  discretion  bas  been 
pervened  into  a  license  to  continue  evasion. 
In,  1964.  Congreas  ordered  the  Secretary  (ol 
Housing  and  Urban  Development)  to  issue 
rules  and  regulations  implementing  the  re- 
quirements ot  the  1949  Act  and  setting  forth 
In  some  detail  the  minimal  necessary  re- 
qulremeacs  of  a  satisfactory  relocation  a.<i5l.^t- 
sr.ce  program    i  42  USV  1455ict  > . 

In  1965.  Congress  went  further  In  detail- 
ing The  essential  elements  of  a  relocation  as- 
sistance program  and  required  that:  "the 
Secretary  shall  require,  within  a  reaaonsble 
time  prior  to  actual  displacement,  satisfac- 
tory assurance  by  the  local  public  agency 
that  decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  .  .  . 
are  available  for  the  relocation  of  each  such 
(displaced)  Individual  or  famUy."  (43  USG 
14&5ICM2)). 

In  1966,  Congress  attempted  to  grapple 
with  the  phenomenon  of  slums  being  re- 
placed by  housing  for  the  affluent  while  the 
available  stock  of  housing  units  for  the  poor 
dwindled  .steadily.  It  therefore  required  that 
a  "substantial  number"  of  standard  housing 
units  in  areas  redeveloped  for  predominantly 
reudential  uses  be  for  moderate  and  low- 
Income  people.   M2  U.S.C.   1455   ffll. 

In  1966.  the  number  of  units  for  low  and 
moderate  income  famUle-s  was  raised  to  a 
"majority"  of  each  communities  (sic)  total 
of  which  St  least  20  percent  of  that  majority. 
as  of  1969.  must  be  for  low-income  families 
and  individuals. 

In  1969.  Congreas.  spurred  by  the  continu- 
ous frustration  of  its  mandates,  required  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  review  local  relocation 
plsns  and  their  elTectiveness  every  two  years. 
(42  use  1455  fc)'3i>.  Moreover.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  make  up  lost  ground,  Congress  di- 
rected that  housing  be  provided  "at  least 
equal  In  number"  to  the  number  of  units 
that  existed  prior  to  demollUon  if  a  vacancy 
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rate  of  less  thftn  6  percent  exists  In  LPA's 
(local  public  «gency'8)  lurlsdlctlon.  iP«ges 
21-23) 

Despite  the  legislative  endeavors  of  the 
past,  the  problems  of  relocation  remain 
The  enormously  important  objective  set 
by  tlie  Douglas  Commission — that  is,  the 
National  Commission  on  Urban  Prob- 
lems—in its  1968  report.  '■Building  the 
American  City"  has  not  been  met.  Tliere, 
the  Commission  said,  at  page  90 : 

A  large  and  steadily  Increasing  proportion 
ol  those  duplaced.  Including  those  ot  low 
lucome.  should  i>t  able  to  go  directly  Into  a 
decent  home  and  suitable  living  environ- 
ment, regardless  of  who  or  what  displaced 
them. 


This  was  a  relatively  modest  goal.  Ac- 
tually, oil  of  those  displaced  must  be  im- 
mediately afforded  decent  housing  and 
business  sites. 

Some  progress  had  already  been  made 
this  year  pnor  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  I.  with  the  passage  by  the  House  on 
November  25.  1970.  of  H.B.  19504,  au- 
thorizing   appropriations    for    highway 
construction.  This  bill.  In  section  117, 
embodied  my  bill  HJl.  18240.  which  per- 
mits the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
approve  as  part  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion of  any  Federal-aid  highway  project 
which  he  administers  the  construction 
and  acquisition  of  replacement  housing. 
and  the  relocation  ot  existing  housing. 
8    1.  Uie  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  lUal  Property  Acquisition  Pol- 
icies Act  of  1970.  is  a  major  step  in  meet- 
ing the  problem  of  persons  and  busi- 
nesses displaced  by  Federal  projects,  or 
by   projects  being  conducted  by  State 
agencies  receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance. But.  it  leaves  a  very  significant 
gap,  l)ecause  it  does  not  cover  displace- 
ment arising  from  construction  by  pri- 
vate institutions — such  a«  schools  and 
hospitals — even  though  they.  too.  may 
be  receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 
This  is  a  very  regrettable  flaw  in  S.  1. 
and  it  Is  one  which  I  particularly  ad- 
dressed   when    I    appeared    before    the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1969,  to  discuss  relocation  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  one  of  the  bills  which  I 
have  introduced — H.R.  609 — not  only  ac- 
complishes the  same  end  as  8.  1  by  ex- 
panding   relocation    assistance    to    all 
Federal  projects  and  federally  assisted 
State  projects,  but  It  also  covers  feder- 
ally assisted  private  institutional  expan- 
sion. 

Similarly,  two  other  bills  which  I  have 
Introduced  cover  the  relocation  problem 
following  upon  private  institutional  ex- 
pansion. I  have  introduced  legislation — 
HM.  10266 — to  provide  that  recipients  of 
grants  or  loans  for  construction  under 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of 
1963  be  required  to  satisfy  the  Federal 
Government  that  relocation  benefits 
similar  to  those  available  under  the 
Housing  Act  ol  1949  will  be  provided  as 
a  condition  of  receiving  Federal  assist- 
ance. And  H.R.  10651  establishes  the 
same  requirement  as  to  recipients  of 
grants  or  loans  for  the  construction  of 
hospitals  and  other  public  health  facil- 
ities, ,  ^ 
In  brief.  I  have  always  mamtained 
that  relocation  assistance  should  not  be 
limited  just  to  persons  displaced  liecause 
of  urban  renewal  or  highway  construc- 
tion. Anytime  the  Federal  Oovernment 
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Is  Involved,  whether  directly  or  Indirecty, 
in  the  displacement  of  persons  and  busi- 
nesses, relocation  assistance  should  be 
provided.  My  bill  HJl.  609  addresses  this. 
3.  1  does  so  only  partially:  Its  omission 
of  private  institutional  expansion  from 
its  coverage  is  very  unfortunate. 

I  would  note,  however,  that  S.  1.  as 
passed  by  the  House,  does  liberalize  re- 
location payments — another  prime  con- 
cern of  mine  which  I  have  expressed  by 
the  introduction  of  H.R.  600. 

Two  of  my  bills  concerning  relocation 
have  not  been  included  in  S.  1,  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970. 
H.R.  597  would  prohibit  the  construction 
of  luxury  housing  In  the  redevelopment 
of  urban  renewal  areas.  This  bill  was  not 
before  the  Public  Works  Committee,  but 
ratlier,  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of 
that  committee  regarding  HJl.  597,  on 
June  3,  and  I  hope  that  action  will  be 
Uken  in  the  future  to  report  it  out.  So 
long  as  moderate  and  low-income  people 
are  displaced  and  so  long  as  adequate 
housing  is  not  available  for  them,  luxury 
housing  should  be  barred  from  the  sites 
of  their  previous  homes,  in  order  to 
assure  that  new  housing  for  them  will 
be  constructed. 

H.R.  599.  as  to  which  I  also  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  on 
June  3.  1970,  similarly  requires  afflrma- 
Uve  response.  This  bill  amends  title  I  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  to  provide  that 
individuals,  families,  and  business  con- 
cerns displaced  by  an  urban  renewal 
project  shall  have  a  priority  of  oppor- 
tunity to  relocate  in  the  project  area 
after  iu  redevelopment. 

Unfortunately,  section  212  of  S.  1 
authorizes  State  agencies  involved  In  re- 
location assistance  programs  to  'enter 
into  contracts  with  any  individual,  firm, 
association,  or  corporation  for  services 
In  connection  with  such  programs. "  My 
bill.  H.R.  598.  specifically  bars  this  with 
regard  to  urban  renewal  relocation.  It 
requires  local  public  agencies  to  under- 
take relocation  rather  than  less  respon- 
sive, detached  private  organizations 
merely  undertaking  contracts  for  profit. 
My  criticisms  aside,  8.  1.  the  Uniform 
Relocations  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty Acquisition  Policies  Act  of  1970,  is 
an  important  piece  of  legislation.  It  ad- 
dresses a  problem  which  is  not  new,  but 
which  remains  inadequately  and  Insuf- 
ficiently resolved. 

I  should  like  to  add.  however,  that  I 
hope  that  in  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence on  S.  1,  certain  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill,  as  opposed  to  the  House  bill, 
will  be  retained.  For  example,  section 
102  of  the  House  bill  changes  the  judic- 
ial review  section  of  the  Senate  bill — 
section  401.  The  House  change  makes 
the  final  determinations  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  Federal  programs  calling  for 
the  relocation  of  individuals  unreview- 
able in  a  court  ot  law.  Judicial  recourse 
Is  an  essential  component  of  the  reloca- 
tion process,  and  it  should  not  be  barred. 
Also,  the  clause  "to  the  extent  that 
can  reasonably  be  accomplished"  has 
been  added,  in  section  205(e)  (3)  of  the 
House  bill  to  the  replacement  housing 
guarantees  prior  to  displacement  con- 
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talned  In  section  212(c)  (2)  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  Thereby,  an  escape  clause,  sub- 
ject to  administrative  abuse,  is  provided. 

The  Senate  bill,  in  section  241,  per- 
mits the  President  to  mtervene  to  cor- 
rect and  assure  equitable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  rehousing  assistance  when 
either  are  found  to  be  deficient.  No  com- 
parable provision  Is  present  in  the  House 
passed  version  of  the  bill. 

Furthermore,  the  Senate  bill  includes 
in  the  definition  of  "displaced  person" 
those  who  move  m  the  "reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  acquisition."  The  House  bill. 
In  section  101,  excludes  those  who  vol- 
untarily move,  and  requires  that  such 
a  move  be  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of 
real  property. 

S.  1,  the  uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  1970,  does  not  solve  all 
the  problems  of  relocation.  But  it  is  a 
significant  step  forward.  It  should  be  en- 
acted into  law. 

At  this  time.  I  should  like  to  insert  a 
copy  of  the  testimony  which  I  presented 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  on  December  4.  1969  regarding 
my  relocation  legislation : 

Statement  of  Hon.  Wu.i.iam  f.  Ryan 

Thank  you  very  much.  It  Is  always  a  pleas- 
ure to  appear  before  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee and  your  distinguished  chairman  and 
members.  It  is  a  pleasure  which  I  have  en- 
joyed frequently  m  the  past. 

Today  I  should  like  to  expre&a  my  concern 
about  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  are 
displaced  every  year  from  their  home  and 
places  of  business  as  a  result  of  construction 
facilitated  by  Federal  programs.  These  pro- 
grams include  urban  renewal  and  other 
housing  programs,  highway  construction. 
Federal  facilities  such  as  poet  offices,  univer- 
sity expansion,  hospital  construction,  and  a 
host  of  other  programs. 

The  effect  upon  the  affected  Individual  Is 
tbe  same  whether  he  is  displaced  as  a  result 
of  the  action  of  a  Federal  agency,  a  Stale 
agency  using  Federal  assistance,  a  local  pub- 
lic agency,  or  a  private  Institution  using  a 
Federal  grant  or  loan  program. 

The  need  for  a  uniform  policy  for  Federal 
agencies  and  State  agencies  using  Federal 
assistance  Is  recognized  In  S.  1  which  the 
Senate  passed.  But  the  problem  of  displace- 
ment by  private  Institutions  through  feder- 
ally assisted  programs  requires  a  legislative 
solution. 

In  previous  years  and  this  year.  I  have  In- 
troduced legislation  to  provide  that  recipi- 
ents of  loans  or  grants  for  construction  under 
the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act  of  1963 — 
HJl.  10260 — or  for  hospital  and  other  public 
health  facilities  construction  under  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act — H.R.  106Si— be  re- 
quired to  satisfy  the  Federal  Oovernment 
that  relocation  benefits  similar  to  those 
available  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  be 
provided  as  a  condition  of  receiving  Federal 
assistance. 

When  the  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
of  1963  was  on  the  floor  on  August  14.  1963. 1 
offered  an  amendment  to  that  bUl  to  require 
relocation  benefits.  In  the  past  I  have  also 
Dflered  similar  amendments  to  the  Hill-Bur- 
ton Hospital  Construction  Act.  The  last  time 
I  did  so  was  on  June  4.  1969.  In  November  3 
of  this  year  I  testified  before  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  which  held  hearings 
on  my  bUl  HJl.  10286  and  the  bill  HJl.  14008 
sponsored  by  Representative  Edith  Green. 

The  problem  of  dislocation  resulting  from 
Institutional  expansion  In  densely  populated 
urban  areas  Is  becoming  Increasingly  acute 
and  has  been  the  focal  point  of  conflict  tie- 
tween  the  community  and  the  university  In 
the  Columbia  University  area  and  other  areas 
and  a  source  of  campus  unrest. 
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Federal  aulstance  for  the  conatructlon  of 
higher  education  faclMtlee  Is  necessary  so 
that  our  coUegei  and  unlTersltles  are  able 
to  prepare  tbe  young  men  and  women  ot 
America  for  tbe  future.  Bowever.  in  our 
cities,  where  there  Is  little  vacant  laod 
available,  college  and  university  expansion 
often  conflicts  with  other  Important  social 
interests. 

My  bills  are  aimed  at  alleviating  an  effect 
of  insUtutlonal  expansion — dislocation  of 
families  and  businesses  In  the  surrounding 
community. 

When  an  education  institution  expands. 
It  not  only  causes  the  personal  hardship 
and  expense  ot  displacement,  but  also,  in 
many  cases,  there  is  additional  hardship  be- 
cause little  or  no  relocation  assistance  is  pro- 
vided. The  desirability  of  a  unlversity'e  ex- 
pansion plan  from  an  educational  stand- 
point U  often  offset  by  the  undeclrablUty  of 
the  inconvenience  and  displacement  it  forces 
on  local  residents. 

When  Institutional  expansion  is  aided  by 
Federal  funds,  tbe  Federal  Government 
should  bear  the  responsibility  of  making  re- 
location assistiuce  a  prcretjulsite  to  the 
granting  or  loaning  of  funds. 

The  Federal  Government  has  accepted  this 
responsibility  when  urban  renewal  funds  are 
involved.  Section  114  of  the  Housing  act  of 
1949  requires  that  local  public  agencies  pay 
dislocation  benefits  to  families,  businessmen 
and  nonprofit  organizatons  displaced  by 
urban  renewal.  These  benefits  were  expanded 
in  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  to  Include  displacement  resiiltlng 
from  low-rent  public  bousing,  mass  trans- 
portation, public  facility  loans,  open-space 
land  and  urban  beautlflcatlon.  and  neigh- 
borhood facilities. 

Why.  then  should  there  not  be  a  provision 
to  include  assistance  for  displacement  by 
federally  assisted  institutional  expansion? 

The  owner  of  the  building  Is  compensated. 
And  In  New  York  City,  if  the  buUdlng  is  un- 
der rent  control,  a  minimal  payment  is  made 
to  the  tenant.  But  in  most  cases,  the  tenants 
have  no  legal  right  to  relocation  benefits  or 
to  assistance  with  their  moving  expenses. 
And  usually,  they  are  unable  to  And  housing 
of  comparable  quality  or  cost. 

The  same  situation  faces  tbe  businessman. 
The  small  businessman  often  is  displaced  on 
short  notice.  A  proprietor  who  may  have 
spent  his  whole  life  building  up  his  business 
Is  faced  with  a  move  which  may  force  him 
to  pay  large  moving  expenses,  to  pay  a  high- 
er rent,  and  to  lose  his  clientele.  He  may  even 
be  forced  out  of  business. 

I  have  pointed  out  the  incoaaslstency  of 
providing  relocation  benefits  under  urban 
renewal  and  the  Pederal-ald-to-hlghway  pro- 
gram but  not  under  other  federally  assisted 
construction,  such  as  higher  education 
lacimies. 

There  is  another  anomaly  in  that  assist- 
ance is  provided  for  expansion  when  the  land 
is  acquired  through  urban  renewal  and  then 
turned  over  to  the  institutions.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago  is  an  example  of  such  ex- 
pansion. This,  however,  la  a  rare  occurrence. 

This  means  that  if  a  university  were  to 
expand  for  two  blocks:  and  this  did  happen 
In  the  University  of  Chicago  situation — one 
block  being  included  in  an  urban  renewal 
plan  and  the  other  not — the  residents  and 
small  businessmen  in  the  urban  renewal 
block  could  receive  assistance:  tboee  In  tbe 
nonurban    renewal   block   could   not. 

This  is  not  merely  a  city  problem.  It  exlsu 
wherever  conatructlon  result*  In  people 
being  dislocated. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  distinguished  cbalT' 
man  of  the  Special  Subconuntttee  on  Edu- 
cation (Mrs.  Green  1  has  introduced  H.R. 
14008  which  Is  similar  to  HM.  1026fi.  Her 
bill  requires  relocation  peymenu  and  aaslst- 
ance  as  provided  in  the  FedenJ  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1965.  whereas  my  bill  uses  the 
urban  renewal  benefits. 

While  I  have  offered  legislation  directed 
to  specific  Federal  assistance  programs  aid- 
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ing  institutional  expansion.  I  recognise  the 
need  for  an  overall  relocatloo  policy.  There- 
fore. I  have  Introduced  Hit.  609  to  establish 
a  uniform  Federal  relocation  policy,  which 
woutd  be  administered  by  a  central  Reloca- 
tion Assistance  Bureau,  located  In  ibe  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

The  basic  standard  of  payment  would  be 
that  which  is  now  provided  for  pervons  and 
businesses  displaced  by  urban  renewal  ac- 
tion in  section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  ot 
1949.  amended  as  follows:  the  celling  on 
compensated  moving  expenses  would  be  re- 
moved and  actual  losses  covered;  tenants 
would  b«  paid  the  difference  between  former 
rentals  and  the  rental  in  new  comparable 
housing  for  1  year.  In  the  case  of  busineases. 
certain  losses  of  profit  and  goodwill  would 
be  covered.  The  location  benefiu  for  small 
businesses  would  include  an  amount  equal 
to  the  loss  of  profit  for  the  first  year  after 
relocation;  also.  If  reasonable  effort*  to  ob- 
tain a  reasonable  replacement  site  fall,  bene- 
fits would  include  an  amount  equal  to  the 
fair  and  reasonable  market  value  ot  tbe 
trade  or  business  unless  the  businessman  Is 
offered  a  priority  cf  opportunity  to  purchase 
or  lease  substitute  factlitlec  r.o  be  con- 
structed or  provided  in  connection  with  the 
development  project. 

Pavments  would  be  made  directly  to  tbe 
relocatees  by  the  Bureau  of  BelocaUoc 
Assistance. 

H.H.  609  provides  that  no  Federal  agency 
shall  approve  an  application  for  losn  or  grant 
assistance,  not  undertake  direct  construction 
without  first  Identifying  persons  to  be  re- 
located. Informing  them  of  their  rights,  and 
providing  the  Director  of  the  Relocation  As- 
sistance Bureau  with  information  sufficient 
to  make  the  consumption  of  relocauon 
beneSts. 

H  R,  609  charges  the  Director  of  Relocation 
Assistance  with  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
a  current  file  on  all  Federal  assistance  and 
construction  programs  and  the  need  for  relo- 
cation assistance.  It  aiso  requires  that  be 
take  actions  to  insure  that  individuals  and 
bu-'ilne&smen  displaced  as  a  result  of  federally 
aided  activities  be  fully  informed  of  their 
rights  and  given  assistance  In  relocating.  He 
is  further  required  to  coordinate  his  activ- 
ities with  other  Federal  agencies. 

All  Federal  granu.  direct  loaja  and  direct 
construction  programs  are  covered. 

The  Senate  has  passed  3.  1.  but  it  does  not 
touch  the  problem  of  displacement  caused 
by  federally  assisted  expansion  of  private 
institutions. 

Institutional  expansion — whether  of  an 
educational  facility  or  medical  facility — too 
often  dlsrupu  families  and  businesses  in  the 
surrounding  community. 

The  need  for  expansion  Is  often  offset  by 
the  undeslrablllty  of  the  Inconvenience  and 
displacement  it  forces  on  local  residents.  Not 
only  is  there  the  personal  hardship  and  ex- 
pense of  displacement,  but  also,  in  many 
cases  there  is  additional  hardship  because 
little  or  no  relocation  assistance  Is  provided. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to  insist 
that  relocation  assistance  be  provided  to 
those  displaced  by  all  federally  assisted 
projects. 

REPUBLICAN  ADMINISTRATION'S 
RECORD— NOT  A  DIME'S  WORTH 
OP  DIFFERENCE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LomsuHA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  91st 
Congress  draws  to  a  dose,  political  ob- 
servers are  analyzing  the  President's 
leadership  and  the  direction  of  his  ad- 
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ministration.  Traglcally,  the  conclusion 
of  many  unalined  observers  Is  that  there 
la  not  a  dimes  worth  of  difference  be- 
tween the  present  administration  and  the 
^veral  preceding  ones. 

Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  A.  Lane,  USA,  re- 
tired, in  his  column.  "Public  Affairs." 
summarizes.  'Richard  Nixon  makes  the 
same  mistakes  which  were  made  by 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Harry  Truman, 
Dwight  Eisenhower.  John  Kennedy,  and 
Lyndon  Johnson.  Now.  however,  we  have 
lost  the  superiority  of  military  power 
which  made  the  mistakes  of  his  predecca- 
sor  tolerable." 

Mr.  Edward  Hunter,  publisher  of  TAC- 
TICS, in  his  February  20.  1969.  forecast 
the  type  of  advice  President  Nixon  was 
getting  and  identlQed  the  source:  name- 
ly, the  same  appeasement,  unilateral  dis- 
armament and  surrender  elemeni£  that 
had  Infiltrated  the  Democratic  adminis- 
trations, destroying  their  chances  for 
continued  power,  rather  than  accept 
e\-en  a  compromise,  have  now  infiltrated 
and  shifted  their  operations  to  the  Nix- 
on administration. 

Our  people  must  be  constantly  re- 
mmded  that  the  "peace"  which  the  Com- 
munists use  to  (Usarm  us  is  the  same 
"peace "  that  tta  agents  say  can  only  be 
found  at  the  end  of  a  gun  barrel. 

The  American  people  must  understand 
that  those  at  the  helm  of  our  Govern- 
ment react  only  to  pressure  groups  and 
special-interest  lobbies.  Those  in  posi- 
tions of  authority  possess  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  leadership  to  correct 
our  Nation's  direction.  If  there  is  to  be 
any  change  in  our  country  it  can  only 
come  from   the  people  themselves. 

For  the  penisal  of  our  colleagues.  I 
insert  General  Lane's  column  and  the 
TACnC's  report  in  the  Record: 

A  PouicT  or  Qqitt  StraasNOEi? 
Washington.— There  Is  growing  ev<deuc« 
that  the  Nixon  foreign  policy  la  coming  span 
at  ihe  seams.  It  lacks  any  inspUmtlon  and 
dlrecHon  «hicb  can  hold  the  free  world  to- 
gether. Consequently,  more  free  aatlona  are 
turning  to  the  "peace''  which  the  conununi&t 
powen  oiler  rataer  than  to  the  peace  about 
which  the  President  speaka. 

In  Latin  America,  the  Kennedy  move  to 
the  left  was  damaging.  It  propagated  the 
marxist  phUosopby  which  the  communist 
share.  It  prepared  the  way  not  for  develop- 
ment but  for  socialism.  The  performance  of 
socialist  countries  demonstrBtei  that  soclal- 
lam  15  a  barrier  to  development.  Nevertheless 
the  Kennedy  program  showed  concern  and 
friendship  for  our  neighbors  and  to  that 
extent  had  some  beneficial  results. 

president  Nixon  has  seemingly  abandoned 
L*im  America  to  the  *Uea  of  communlsnn 
He  has  had  two  hostUe  revoluuons  in  as 
many  years  and  the  recent  installation  of  a 
communist -dominated  regime  in  Chile.  He 
has  confused  a  tactful  respect  for  the  inter- 
nal autonomy  of  our  neighbors  ?rtth  Indif- 
ference to  their  hoatlllty. 

In  Europe,  Chancellor  WUly  Brandt  of  West 
Germany  has  been  negotiating  agreements 
with  the  Soviet  tJnlon  and  Poland.  It  la  the 
view  of  many  observers  that  the  Chancellor 
is  undermining  the  war  powers  of  the  weet- 
ern  alllea.  to  the  delight  of  Moeoow. 

The  Chancellor  couJd  not  carry  out  these 
initiatives  without  the  approval  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  forces  In  Germany  which 
could  be  Jeopardized  by  the  Br&ndt  policies. 
Why  does  the  Nixon  administration  cooperate 
with  a  Sonet  strategy  designed  to  promot* 
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euphoria  and  dlsarmamant  in  western  Ku- 
rope  even  as  It  aaaerta  that  our  continuing 
mUltary  presence  in  Etirope  iJ  required? 

For  twenty-five  years,  the  United  States 
has  complacently  allowed  the  Soviet  Union 
to  occupy  East  Germany  in  lieu  of  conclud- 
ing the  peace  treaty  which  was  to  end  the 
occupauon.  WUl  President  Nixon  now  re- 
nounce our  war  powers  and  aUow  the  USSR 
to  keep  East  Germany?  We  move  from  weak- 
ness to  surrender  in  the  Uluslon  that  this  is 
prograss. 

The  Nixon  administration  accepted  com- 
placently the  recent  majority  vote  in  the 
United  Nation*  for  the  expulsion  of  free 
China  and  the  seating  of  Red  China.  Is  the 
principled  United  States  opposition  to  such 
an  outrage  now  to  be  abandoned?  Adminis- 
tration propagandists  are  already  preparing 
the  American  people  to  accept  defeat  next 
rear  The  fraudulent  arguments  for  seat- 
ing Red  China  which  previous  administra- 
tions had  long  rejected  now  enjoy  a  new 
vogue,  with  administration  acquiescence.  If 
not  outright  promulgation.  The  seeming  re- 
luctance of  the  Nixon  administration  to  con- 
front the  communist  powers  has  moved  Can- 
ada, Italy  and  Ethiopia  to  recognize  Red 
China.  Other  allies  are  poised  to  foUow. 

In  Vietnam,  the  war  continues  apace.  US. 
battle  casualties  m  the  first  two  years  of  the 
Nixon  administration  will  reach  about  HO.- 
OCO,  with  some  13.500  of  these  killed  in  ac- 
tion US.  battle  casualties  in  1970  arc  about 
one-half  the  1969  casualties  hut  the  reduc- 
tion in  American  casualties  Is  balanced  by  a 
corresponding  increase  in  South  Vietnamese 
c&sualtlee  Tbe  scale  of  war  has  not  dimin- 
ished. Nothing  has  been  achieved  at  Paris, 
Peace  Is  as  distant  a&  ever. 

These  signs — and  others,  such  as  the  for- 
cible return  of  the  Lithuanian  refugee  sailor 
from  VS.  to  Soviet  custody — reflect  the  con- 
tinuing failure  of  U  S  foreign  policy  to  ad- 
dress the  reality  of  Sm'let  power  and  purpose. 
Richard  Nixon  makes  the  same  mistakes 
which  were  made  by  Franklin  Rooeevelt, 
Harry  Truman.  Dwlght  Eisenhower,  John 
Kennedy  and  Lyndon  Johnson.  Now.  how- 
ever, we  have  lost  the  superiority  of  military 
power  which  made  the  mistakes  of  his  pred- 
ecessors tolerable.  The  policy  of  retreat  la 
no  longer  tolerable- 
It  is  the  remarkable  record  of  three  decades 
that  our  soothsayers  have,  through  a  steady 
series  of  defeats,  managed  to  preserve  a  spirit 
of  puoUc  opUmism  shout  the  promise  of  our 
diplomacy.  The  true  significance  of  events 
has  been  screened  from  pubUc  view. 

It  is  not  enough  In  this  real  world  we  In- 
habit to  extend  goodwill  and  toleration  to 
all.  If  we  do  not  have  more  prudence  In  the 
management  of  the  hopes  we  cherish,  we  can 
expect  war  without  end.  unUI  we  are  de- 
stroyed. 

APPXASaMCNT    AND   BCTaATAL    PSOCaAMS    OET- 

TiMO  TO  Him:  Th»  Soar  or  Advice  Nixon  is 

GrrrxNC 

A  program  for  so-called  "change"  In  Amer- 
ican poUcy  toward  Asia  that  U  a  betrayal  and 
surrender  program  has  been  brought  into  the 
White  House.  Although  antl-com^munlsts 
specializing  on  Asia  or  anywhere  else  are 
taboo  at  the  White  Bouse  at  present  as  they 
were  when  the  Democrats  occupied  It,  a  pol- 
icy recommendation  for  a  not  so  subtle  sell- 
out has  reached  its  destination.  The  signa- 
tories show  that  anti-anticommunlsts  stiU 
have  the  entree.  Except  for  one  professor  each 
from  Columbia  and  M.I.T.,  they  are  all  from 
Harvard.  The  J.  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Gov- 
ernment put  It  acroas. 

The  signatories:  Jerome  Alan  Cohen,  pro- 
fessor of  law.  Harvard,  chairman;  John  K. 
Fairbank.  director.  East  Asian  Research  Cen- 
ter. Roy  Hofhelnx.  assistant  professor  of  gov- 
ernment. Dwlght  Perkins,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics, Edwin  O.  Heiacbauer,  professor.  Ben- 
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Jamln  I.  Schwarta,  professor  of  history  and 
government,  James  Thomson,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history.  Ezra  Vogel.  professor  of 
social  relaUons.  all  of  HarvarJ:  A.  Doak 
Bameit.  professor  of  government.  Colum- 
bia, and  Luclan  Pye,  professor  of  government, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

The  document  Is  particularly  important 
because  It  presents  in  doubeialk,  slanting 
and  falsifying  by  omission  and  selectivity  in 
the  choice  of  facU.  the  appeasement  line  be- 
ing premised  upon  us  as  a  settlement  for  our 
Asia  problems.  It  was  no  more  Intended  to 
become  public  than  was  the  notorious  Pul- 
bright  memorandum  at  the  start  of  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration,  whose  Implementation 
deprived  the  U.S.S.  Pueblo,  for  example,  of 
physical  and  moral  preparation  for  an  at- 
tempted seizure.  The  document  follows  with- 
out change  or  deletions.  A  few  observations 
by  this  editor  have  been  inserted  in  the  text. 
Inside  brackets. 

UEMORANDUM   FOR  paXSmENT- ELECT   NIXON   ON 
tJ.S.   MXATIOWa   WTTH  CHINA 

NOVCMBOt   6,    1968. 

As  scholars  in  the  field  of  East  Asian 
studies  who  have  completed  a  year  of  privata 
discussions  of  America's  relations  with  East 
Asia  under  the  auspices  of  the  Institute  ot 
Politics  of  Harvard's  J.  F.  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  we  write  Co  give  you  our 
thoughts  on  the  pivotal  issue  of  United  States 
relations  with  China. 

United  States  Objectives:  The  past  two 
decades  of  American-East  Asian  relations  has 
been  dominated  by  the  central  reality  of 
Slno-American  hostility  and  deadlock.  It 
seems  evident  that,  whatever  the  nature  or 
timing  of  a  Viet  Nam  settlement,  the  China 
problem  will  continue  to  dominate  our  East 
Asian  relations  in  the  years  of  the  new  Ad- 
ministration and.  Indeed,  through  the  decade 
of  the  1970  9. 

Communist  China's  size.  Ideology,  relative 
Isolation,  potential  power  and  current  inter- 
nal upheaval  increase  the  dangers  of  insta- 
bility in  a  chronically  unstable  part  of  the 
world.  The  central  objective  of  America's 
China  policy  has  been  and  should  continue 
to  be  to  avoid  war  with  China  and  to  mlnl- 
mlee  Its  dlsrupUon  of  surrounding  areas. 

Since  the  end  of  the  Korean  War.  previous 
Administrations  have  generally  followed  a 
twofold  policy  to  achieve  these  objectives:  On 
the  one  hand.  mlUtary  containment  In  order 
to  deter  possible  Chinese  aggression;  on  the 
other  hand,  a  limited  and  lentaUve  effort  at 
communication  with  the  China  mainland 
through  ambassadorial  talks  and,  from  time 
to  time,  proposals  for  unofficial  contacts. 
Through  much  of  this  period,  of  course,  the 
first  of  these  approaches  has  been  given  such 
priority  as  to  dwarf  the  significance  of  the 
second. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  time  has  come  for 
a  more  equal  balance  between  these  two  ap- 
proaches, so  that,  while  continuing  to  avoid 
war  with  China  and  to  discourage  Chinese 
military  intervention  abroad,  we  move  more 
positively  toward  the  relaxation  of  tensions 
between  China  and  the  United  States,  and  th« 
eventual  achievement  of  reconciliation. 

The  specific  steps  we  propose  below  in  pur- 
suit of  these  objectives  require  some  impor- 
tant words  of  caution.  Although  the  outcome 
of  the  domestic  turmoil  that  has  disrupted 
mainland  China  for  the  past  three  years  re- 
mains unclear,  we  do  not  now  anticipate  any 
Chinese  desire  to  improve  relations  with  the 
United  States.  It  Is  therefore  highly  likely 
that  any  and  all  of  the  initiatives  that  we  pro- 
pose will  be  rejected  out  of  hand  by  Peking*! 
leaders  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

We  propose  these  initiatives,  nonetheless, 
because  of  our  conviction  that  our  national 
Interests  in  Asia  will  best  be  served  by  an 
American  pohcy  that  offers  the  Chinese  the 
clear  option  of  a  lees  hostile  relationship  with 
the  outside  world.  At  a  minimum,  we  will 
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complicate  a  Peking  decision -making  process 
that  has  all  too  easily  been  based  on  a  theory 
of  Implacable  American  hostility;  at  the  same 
time,  we  win  be  speaking— through  our  deeds 
as  well  OS  our  words — to  preeeni  or  future 
Chinese  leaders  who  harbor  doubu  about  Mao 
T^-tung's  vision  of  the  world.  Unless  we 
achieve  this  better  balanced  policy,  we  msy 
at  least  miss  significant  opportunities  to  mod- 
erate Peking  B  behavior  and.  at  the  worst,  may 
help  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  war  with  China 
that  neither  side  can  hope  to  "win." 

{EaitoT's  observations:  The  caaual  reference 
to  "domestic  turmoil  that  has  disrupted 
mainland  China  for  the  past  three  yean"  is 
particularly  cynical,  in  view  of  the  recom- 
mendations that  we,  on  our  part,  without 
expecting  any  reciprocity  by  Peking,  eng^^ge 
In  secret  and  circuitous  deals  with  the  Chi- 
nese reds.  This  memo  recommends  our  sup- 
port for  the  Red  Chinese  who  want  to  de- 
stroy us.  and  betrayal  of  the  free  Chinese  who 
have  remained  loyal  to  us.  The  "turmoil"  pre- 
sented us  with  an  opportunity  to  encourage 
and  support  the  Chinese  people  In  their 
quest  for  freedom.  Anything  else  betrays  otir 
friends  on  the  Chinese  mainland  and  helpe 
save  and  strengthen  those  who  aim  at  our 
destruction,  for  wh.lch  they  are  ha&tenlng 
their  nuclear  bomb  and  missile  faculties. 
Such  a  policy  as  urged,  if  Implemented,  would 
provide  our  enemies  with  the  means  for  our 
conquest  by  the  socialist-communist  complex. 
This  Is  a  masochistic  objective.  | 

FHOPOS.MJ 

A,  Rtlaiions  with  mainland  China 

1.  Exploratory  Meeting.  You  should  seri- 
ously explore  the  po&slblUty  of  amnging  con- 
fidential— perhaps  even  deniable — conversa- 
tions between  Chinese  Communist  leaden 
and  someone  in  whom  you  have  confidence. 
Your  emissary  would  convey  the  new  Admin- 
istration's interest  in  bearing  Chinese  views 
on  a  wide  specuum  of  subjects  including  Viet 
Nr>m  and  dlaarmament  and  lu  prcblng,  unoffl- 

^       ciatiy  and  in  a  more  informal  setting  than  at 
^      Warsaw,  the  prospects  for  a  normal  relation- 
ship. .  .  . 

2.  Viet  Nam  Negotiatioju.  The  arduous 
process  of  a  Viet  Nam  settlement  nuiy  weU 
offer  an  opportunity  for  the  improvement  of 
relations  with  China  and  engagement  of 
China  in  the  international  order.  Despite 
China's  present  hostility  to  a  negotiated 
solution,  the  new  Administration  should  be 
alert  to  opportunities  to  Involve  Peking  In 
some  state  of  the  Viet  Nam  negotiating  proc- 
ess— perhaps  through  a  reconstructed  forum, 
perliaps  through  a  packaged  end-product 
that  would  bring  China,  both  Viet  Nams,  and 
other  divided  nations  into  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  chief  consideration:  Vlei  Nam 
negotiations  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  poe- 
slble  step  toward  a  wider  Asian  settlement, 
and,  thereby,  an  instrument  for  the  potential 
inclusion  of  China  in  the  international 
community. 

J.  Lowering  of  Polemics.  It  is  essential  that 
all  Administration  spokesmen  refrain  from 
provocative  statements  in  their  comments 
about  China,  regardless  of  Peking's  hostile 
rhetoric.  In  the  past,  pious  hopes  for  "recon- 
cUiatlon"  have  often  been  undermined  by 
press  releases  such  as  those  that  compared 
the  Chinese  Commutiists  to  the  NoeIs.  Espe- 
cially galling  to  the  Chinese  Communists  Is 
the  apparent  American  stand  that  Taiwan  is 
the  only  China.  The  new  Administration 
should  find  an  early  t^portunlty  to  erase  this 
lag  between  rhetoric  and  reality.  Since  1956, 
under  two  parties  and  three  Presidents,  the 
U.S.  Ocvernment  has  dealt,  lu  Geneve  and 
Warsaw  and  in  Taipei,  with  two  regimes  that 
call  themselvee  "China".  It  would  be  moat 
useful  for  you  or  your  Secretary  of  State  to 
find  an  occasion  to  take  note  of  the  fact — 
without  fanfare — that  we  have  in  effect  ac- 
corded Peking  de  facto  recognition  for  a 
decade  and  a  half,  but  that  de  Jure  recog- 
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nltlon  Is  obviously  a  far  more  complicated 
matter  that  remains  to  be  discussed. 

4.  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  lABM).  The  new 
Administration  will  have  to  decide  whether 
to  continue  with  the  jvcently  authorized 
"thin"  ABU  system.  In  our  view,  insufficient 
consideration  has  been  given  by  the  present 
Administration  to  the  consequences  for  Slnc- 
Amerlcan  relations  that  this  system  may 
entail.  Aside  from  the  questions  of  the 
So  Viet -American  military  balance,  plans  for 
an  ABM  are  not  only  mllltanly  unnecessary 
as  a  deterrent  to  Peking  but  may  well  be 
viewed  by  the  Chinese  Communists  as  evi- 
dence cf  American  intent  to  attack  Peking. 
We  urge  that  the  ABM  decision  be  re- 
considered. 

5.  Trade.  The  new  Administration  should 
seek  an  early  opportunity  to  modify  America's 
trade  embargo  ogalnbt  China,  a  residue  of 
the  Korean  War  which  denies  China  nothing 
she  needs.  Is  supported  by  none  of  our  major 
allies,  acts  as  periodic  Irritant  In  our  rela- 
tions with  third  parties,  denies  America  even 
the  possibility  of  marginal  economic  leverage 
in  a  changing  China,  and  prevents  our  busi- 
nessmen from  sharing  In  the  China  market. 
In  this  regard,  the  new  Administration 
should  build  on  the  tentative  rhetoric  of  Its 
predecessors  and  place  our  trade  with  China 
on  the  same  basis  (non-strategic  goods)  as 
our  trade  with  the  USSR  and  Eastern  Europe. 

6.  Travel  an4  Other  Contacts.  The  new 
Administration  should  likewise  remove  the 
last  vestiges  of  control  on  the  travel  of  Amer- 
icans to  China  and,  at  the  timie  time,  should 
make  known  Its  wUllngneas  u>  admit  as  vtst- 
tora  to  the  U.S.  any  Chlnese-fhe  Peking  gov- 
ernment Is  willing  to  send  to  our  shores. 
These  steps  will  not  only  reflect  the  confi- 
dence and  stren^h  of  a  free  society;  they 
will  open  the  door  to  the  possibility  of  de- 
Isolatlon  when  some  future  Chinese  leader- 
ship Is  ready  to  choose  that  option.  In  addi- 
tion to  official  contacts,  the  new  Administra- 
tion should  encourage  private  and  unofficial 
meetings,  between  Chinese  and  American 
Journalists,  educators,  scienilsts,  artists,  and 
others. 

[  Editor's  observations:  Practically  every 
sentence  in  this  section  Is  fifth  columnlsm, 
the  presentation  Item  by  item  of  the  red 
propaganda  tactics  by  which  they  expect  to 
destroy  the  United  States.  We  are  to  engage 
in  unilateral  disarmament  psychologically, 
militarily  and  any  other  manner,  on  the 
premise  that  some  day.  a  future  Red  Chinese 
leadership  would  see  the  error  of  Its  ways 
and  become  friendly  to  us.  How  many  gen- 
erations are  we  to  wait,  and  would  we  not 
be  deetroyed  long  before?  Of  course.  No  won- 
der the  propoeals  start  right  out  with  an 
Injunction  to  the  new  President  to  engage 
In  tactics  of  deceit,  not  against  the  enemy 
but  against  the  American  Congress,  press  and 
public.  In  the  doing,  of  course,  we  would 
have  to  engage  In  renewed  news  management 
and  press  controls,  and  a  gradual  abandon- 
ment of  American  freedoms  This  la  the  form 
that  is  being  taken  by  the  gradualism  and 
convergence  strategy  of  the  Marxist  complex. 

I  Nixon  Is  told  in  this  memo,  tn  the  man- 
ner President  Kennedy  was  told  by  Sen.  Ful- 
brlgbt  In  his  notorious  memo,  to  "refrain 
from  provocative  statements"  and  "press  re- 
lea.^ea  such  as  those  that  compared  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  to  the  Nazis."  He  Is  being 
urged  to  lie  to  the  Congress  and  the  voters. 
In  the  way  these  advisers  distort,  falsify  and 
deceive  In  this  memo,  which  was  never  In- 
tended for  publication,  exactly  as  the  Pul- 
brlght  memo  was  supposed  to  be  kept  secret 

[This  pro- Red  China  clique  obviously  be- 
trays Itself  as  a  Red  China  lobby  in  this 
memo  and  deed.  Indeed,  It  has  been  the 
"China  lobby"  all  along,  seeking  to  conceal 
Its  Marxist  nature  by  a  tranfser  tactic,  mak- 
ing It  seem  that  the  anti-reds  were  the 
"China  lobby."  We  recognize  Free  China,  but 
this  clique   abetaina   from    Identifying   the 
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mainland  as  red-ruled,  but  refers  to  Lt  as 
Juat  China,  not  Communist  China  or  Red 
China.  This  is  a  subtle,  propaganda  deceit. 
The  secret  recomn^ndatlorui.  too,  advise  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  proceed  as  If  wa 
recognised  Red  China,  and  to  selce  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  the  maneuver  into  the 
open,  "without  fanfare."  thus  betraying  tlioae 
on  our  side  once  more.  Although  this  Marxist 
clique  took  the  pro-red  line  that  the  Russian 
nruSElles  in  Cuba  were  "defensive,"  here  they 
urge  us  to  do  away  with  an  antl-balllstlc 
mi^lle  &ysx.am  in  the  United  States  as  being 
"provocative."  demonstrating  "Amerlcau  iij- 
tent  to  attack  China."  When  has  a  wall  ever 
been  an  offensive  wei4>ou?  But  wliere  these 
fake  "liberalB"  and  pro-reds  arc  concerned, 
truth  and  falsity,  right  and  wrong,  are  rela- 
tive factors,  to  be  exploited  In  whatever 
way  helps  their  side  in  Its  tactics.  The  state- 
ment. "Taiwan  Is  not  legally  part  of  Ciuiu,." 
Is  a  lie,  which  for  professors  of  history  to 
propagate  is  particularly  reprehensible.  We 
should  consider  Free  China  as  our  enemy, 
not  Red  China,  they  imply.  But  read  on.] 

B.  Relations  with  Taiwan.  The  foregoing 
steps  Involve  preliminaiy  attempts  to  re- 
structure the  Washington- Peking  relation- 
ship. Simultaneous  with  such  steps  should 
come.  Inevitably,  a  rcstructluring  of  the 
Waahlngton-Talpel  relationship.  Here  again 
the  aim  should  be  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
rhetoric  and  reality.  The  United  State*  rec- 
eognlxes  the  Chinese  Nationalists  as  the  Gov. 
enmient  of  the  Republic  of  China,  purport- 
ing to  rule  the  mainland  as  well  as  Taiwan 
and  the  Pescadores;  but  Washington  has  long 
since  begun  to  treat  them  as  a  government 
restricted  to  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadoree. 
tacitly  accepting  the  fact  that  the  National- 
ists will  not  reconquer  the  mainland.  Ever 
since  1051  every  Administration  has  made 
It  clear  that  Taiwan  is  not  legally  part  of 
China,  leaving  the  question  of  Its  status 
open  to  future  developments.  The  new  Ad- 
ministration should  now  build  upon  this  real- 
ity. It  should  reaffirm  America's  commitment 
to  the  defense  of  Taiwan  and  the  Pescadores, 
so  long  as  people  In  Taiwan  wish  to  retam  a 
separate  identity  from  mainland  China.  But 
by  taking  four  particular  steps  It  should  an- 
ticipate and  deftise  Chinese  Nationalist  po- 
tential for  causing  Washlrtgton  emtiarrass- 
ment. 

1.  Your  Administration  should  send  as  Am- 
bassador to  Taiwan  a  man  who  understands 
the  Administration's  broad  China  strategy 
and  can  communicate  It.  In  order  to  demon- 
strate the  Importance  that  you  attach  to 
political  rather  than  military  considerations, 
be  should  not  be  a  military  man. 

a.  As  long  as  relative  peace  prevails  in  the 
Formosa  Strait,  the  AdmlnlBtratlon  should 
tise  this  opportunity  to  press  anew  for  or- 
derly Nationalist  evacuation  of  the  offshore 
islands.  Matsu  and  Quemoy.  (While  occupied 
by  the  Nationalists,  these  Islands  provide  a 
lever  by  which  either  "China"  can  draw 
American  forces  into  an  unwanted  Asia  con- 
flict. It  should  also  press  (or  an  end  to  pro- 
vocative NaUonallst  acts  against  the  main- 
land. 

lEdtfor'a  Oibservations:  Pravda  never  dis- 
torted the  truth  any  more  than  has  been 
done  in  this  paragraph  on  these  decisive  off- 
shore islands  by  A.  Doak  Barnett,  John  F. 
Falrhank  and  several  others  on  this  panel 
who  certainly  know  tlie  facts,  but  deliber- 
ately conceal  them.  Others  on  this  surrender 
panel  may  plead  Ignorance;  they  have  little 
knowledge  of  China.  Red  China  has  been 
periodically  tx>mbardlng  these  Islands,  which 
have  been  made  prectlcally  impregnable,  and 
safeguard  Taiwan.  Quemoy  was  the  scene  of 
a  decisive  mlUtary  victory  by  the  Free 
Chinese  that  oaved  Taiwan.] 

3.  The  Administration  should  prepare  the 
ground,  m  frank  discussions  with  the 
Chinese  Nationalists,  for  a  gradual  shift  in 
Americal    relationship    with    Peking    and 
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specifically,  for  the  comples  problenw  whicti 

will  undonbwdly  arlft*  in  the  United  Nfttlons. 
(See  below) 

4,  Finally,  the  Ailmlniatratlon  should  be 
alert  to  political  rroces  that  are  at  work 
beneath  the  surface  in  Taiwan  and.  when  op- 
portunity offers,  should  press  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  and  or  his  euccesaors  to  offer  the  11.- 
OOO.OOO  Taiwanese  and  the  3.000.000  main- 
landers  on  the  Island  an  opportunity  for 
fuller  participation  in  political  life 

C.  Broader  problems.  1.  The  United  Wa- 
tioiis.  The  problem  of  Chinese  representa- 
tion In  the  United  Nations  win  probably 
not  confront  the  new  Administration  until 
the  autumn  of  1969.  By  that  time  the  search 
for  a  Viet  Nam  settlement  aa  well  as  earlier 
China-related  initiatives  may  have  tested  the 
prcttppcts  for  normalization  of  relations.  In 
the  unlikely  event  that  these  previous  steps 
have  borne  fruit  in  our  relations  with  Cbtna, 
the  UJJ.  situation  would  present  a  similar 
problem.  If  not.  however.  It  Is  nonetheless  our 
conviction  that  the  Administration  shoiHd 
not  .seek  to  block  the  PRC's  representation  In 
the  United  Nations.  Por  several  obvious  rea- 
-sons.  UN  representation  in  Peking  will  un- 
doubtedly come  before — and  is  probably  a 
prerequisite  to— Improved  relations  between 
China  and  America  In  our  view,  the  de-lsola- 
tlon  of  China  requires  Chinese  participation, 
whenever  poesstble.  in  International  forums 
and  the  long-term  "socialization"  that  such 
contacts  may  produce.  U.S.  policy-makers 
should  therefore  accept  Peking's  membership 
in  the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security 
Council  while  seeking  simultaneously  to  pre- 
serve a  GeoEral  Assembly  seat  for  Taiwan, 
whether  as  the  Republic  of  China,  an  Inde- 
pendent nation,  or  an  autonomous  region  of 
China  Such  objectives  may  best  be  achieved 
through  acquiescence  rather  than  active 
leadership  by  Washington:  but  they  will  re- 
quire careful  advance  planning. 

2.  China's  Neighbors.  A  gradual  shift  In 
our  China  policy,  while  welcome  to  our  ma- 
jor allies,  will  cause  anxiety  among  some  of 
China's  neighbors  who  have  tailored  their 
actions  to  the  containment  aspect  of  our 
policy.  It  \£  Imperative  that  we  ease  the 
transition  for  these  states  by  keeping  them 
Informed  of  our  progress  and  plans  and  by 
assuring  them  of  our  continuing  Interest  in 
their   welfare, 

3.  Japan.  It  is  especially  important  that 
we  take  Jspan  Into  our  confidence  In  every 
step  of  our  strategy.  Although  Japan  wUl 
favor  the  sutwtar.ce  of  our  strategy.  If  we 
abruptly  shift  gears  without  prior  notice, 
we  will  create  acute  embarrassment  for  the 
Japanese  Oovemment. 

4.  Third  Country  Contacts.  We  should  wel- 
come the  efforts  of  countries  such  as  Japan 
to  develop  increasing  contacts  with  main- 
land China,  in  the  hope  of  Involving  the 
Chinese  Communist  regime  more  substanti- 
ally In  the  world  community. 

5.  WashtTigtan-Moscoic-Peking.  Implicit  In 
the  foregoing  suggestions  is  the  hope  that 
the  new  Adm^lnlstratlon  will  attempt  to  view 
Sino-American  relations  as  a  separate  prob- 
lem from  Soviet -American  relations,  though 
inevitably  a  related  problem.  The  Sino-Sovlet 
split  provides  us  with  an  opportunity  to 
trear  each  party  separately  and  to  scrutinize 
our  national  interests  in  each  relationship 
with  care  We  urge  that  the  new  Administra- 
tion, m  Its  proper  cnncern  with  the  bilateral 
superpower  balanc*.  avoid  Judgments  about 
China  and  its  development  that  derive  from 
Moscow's  x'lews  of  Peking.  A  Soviet -American 
alliance  against  Peking  may  serre  Russia's  in- 
terea's;  but  it  may  not  automatically  serve 
US    national  interests. 

We  believe  that  the  recomimenda'lons  out- 
lined above  will  establish  an  American  pos- 
ture of  firmness  In  our  declared  purposes  and 
yet  of  reasonableness,  prudence  and  willing- 
ness to  resolve  political  problems  bv  going 
halfway  to  meet  the  other  side.  This  is  a 
posture  that  will  cxwnmand  the  support  of 
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the  broad  center  or  the  American  electorate 
and  of  most  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

(£ditori  obseri-o'ions.-  This  memorandum 
constitutes  a  warning  that  the  appeasement, 
unilateral  disarmament  and  surrender  ele- 
ments that  tiiflltrated  the  Democratic  Ad- 
ministrations, and  destroyed  its  chances  for 
cuuiinued  power  rather  than  accept  even  a 
compromise,  have  not  given  up.  They  have 
shifted  their  operations  to  the  NUon  Ad- 
mimstratlon.  We  can  use  the  above  policy 
recommendations  as  evidence  of  the  pro- 
red  trap  being  set  for  it.  that  it  must  avoid,  1 
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TRANSPORTATION  DEPARTMENT 
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HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  II.  1970 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
almost  1  year  since  President  Nixon 
signed  into  law  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969.  He  said  at  that 
time  that  in  1970  we  were  commencing 
"the  decade  of  the  environment."  As  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  I  have 
had  a  unique  opportunity  to  observe  the 
implementation  of  this  act  by  the  execu- 
tive department  of  Government.  In  my 
view,  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
headed  by  Secretan*  John  A.  Volpe.  has 
set  the  standard  by  which  all  depart- 
ments in  this  administration  should  be 
judged.  In  appearing  betorc  our  subcom- 
mittee. Secretary  Volpe  made  a  state- 
ment which,  in  its  clarity  and  complete- 
ness, should  serve  as  a  model  for  all  other 
departments  of  Government.  In  order 
that  this  statement  be  given  the  broadest 
possible  distribution,  his  statement  ap- 
pears at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Statement  or  John  A.  Voi-ra.  SrcarrABT  or 
TaA  Nspoirr  ATioN 
Mr  Chiinnan  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee: I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  how  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  is  implementing 
the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

At  the  outset  I  wish  to  state  my  firm  be- 
lief that  there  need  be  no  Inconsistency  be- 
taeen  the  dual  goals  of  progress  in  our  Na- 
tion's transportation  systems  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  enhancement  of  the  quality  of 
the  environment.  Undoubtedly,  the  scope  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  activi- 
ties, which  include  Pederal  aid  grant  pro- 
grams for  highways,  airports,  and  urban 
transit  facilities  located  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
our  country,  will  provide  a  critical  test  for 
my  convictions.  But.  I  feel  that  with  proper 
planning,  our  transportation  systems  can  be 
developed  in  a  manner  which  meets  both  our 
need  for  transportation  services  and  our  need 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  our  environment. 
As  you  are  fully  aware.  Bdr.  Chairman.  In 
addition  to  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
ley  Act.  the  Department  of  Transportation 
has  very  specific  environmental  responsibil- 
ities arising  from  section  4(f>  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  Act  of  1966,  section 
16  of  the  Airport  and  Airways  Development 
Act  of  1970.  and  section  14  of  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970.  The 
Office  of  the  A^^lsiant  Secretary  for  Environ- 
ment and  Urtian  Systems  is  responsible  for 
cooFdlnatlng  the  Department's  actions  In  the 


envlroDmeoul  area  including,  of  course,  the 
responsibility  for  overseeing  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  within  the  Department. 

The  Department  began  implementing  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  Immedi- 
ately after  Its  enactment.  In  January,  X  called 
a  meeting  for  the  Offlce  of  the  Secretary  and 
our  operating  Administrators,  at  which  time 
we  discussed  the  application  of  the  Act  to 
the  Department,  and  I  emphasized  the  im- 
portance which  I  personally  attached  to  the 
Act  and  to  lu  effect  on  the  Department's 
programs.  In  late  February  a  memorandum 
was  distributed  to  each  of  our  operating  ad- 
cninlstra  lions  requesting  that  they  provide 
my  office  with  n  statement  of  their  tentative 
plans  for  compliance  with  the  Act.  In  April, 
I  requested  their  formal  submission  of  pro- 
posed procedures  for  implementing  section 
I02r3HC).  In  close  consultation  with  the 
CEQ  staff,  the  Office  of  Environment  and 
Urban  Systems  prepared  a  draft  Depart- 
menui  Order  which  was  officially  submitted 
to  CEQ  on  June  i.  The  draft  order  waa  re- 
viewed and  rewritten  during  the  summer, 
and  I  signed  into  effect  a  final  DOT  Order 
implementing  section  102(2)  iCi  on  October 
7.  1970.  As  you  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  you 
were  sent  a  copy  of  that  Order  as  soon  as  It 
became  effective. 

Under  the  terms  of  that  Order,  each  Ad- 
ministration is  directed  to  draft  implement- 
ing instructions  to  be  cleared  with  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Environment  and  Urban 
Systems.  The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion has  already  cleared  and  Implemented 
such  instructions  for  its  airport  development 
program,  and  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration completed  lost  week  Its  Implementing 
instructions  and  has  sent  them  to  Its  re- 
gional offices  for  implementation.  My  staff  la 
currently  working  with  the  Federal  Railway 
Administration,  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Administration  and  the  Coast  Guard  on 
the  preparation  of  their  Instructions. 

I  wlU  now  brleffy  describe  certain  key  pro- 
visions ol  the  Order  relating  to  the  imple- 
mentation of  section  102(21  (CI.  This  secUon, 
which  requires  that  an  environmental  Impact 
be  prepared  for  each  legislative  proposal  and 
other  major  Federal  action  significantly  af- 
fecting the  quality  of  the  human  environ- 
ment, gives  teeth  to  the  Act.  Firstly,  the 
preparation  of  these  statements  will  assure 
that  consideration  of  environmental  factors 
will  be  an  integral  part  of  the  planning  and 
declslon-makmg  process  on  Federal  projects. 
Secondly,  the  circulation  of  those  statements 
among  all  interested  Federal.  State  and  local 
agencies  and  their  availability  to  the  public, 
will  provide  an  early  warning  of  potentially 
adverse  environmenui  consequences  arising 
from  specific  Federal  actions  so  that  alter- 
nate approaches  to  a  particular  action  may 
be  considered. 

The  DOT  Order  actuoUy  sets  forth  in  one 
document  a  single  procedure  facilitating 
compliance  with  all  of  our  environmental 
legislation  (section  103(2)  (C).  section  4(f) 
of  the  DOT  Act.  and  portions  of  section  16 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970) ,  T^ls  procedure  consolldatea  into  one 
sutement  aU  of  the  required  environmental 
findings  for  any  one  parUcular  project. 

The  Order  specifically  seta  forth  tu  appU- 
cablltty  to  the  whole  range  of  Departmental 
activities.  Including  the  grant  and  loan  pro- 
grams, contracts,  construction,  research  and 
development,  rule  making  and  regulatory 
actions,  certifications,  plan.-},  formal  ap- 
provals of  non-Federal  work  plana,  legislative 
propo'^s.  program  or  budgft  proposals  (ex- 
cept for  continuation  of  existing  programs  at 
approximately  current  levels.  I.e..  plus  or  mi- 
nus 25  percent),  and  any  renewals  or  reap- 
provals  of  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  followlns 
departmental  activities  are  exempted  from 
the  Order: 

Adoamstratlve  procurements  and  coo- 
tracts  for  personal  services: 
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Normal  personnel  actions; 
Project    amendments     ( for    example,    in- 
creases In  coets)   which  do  not  alter  the  en- 
vironmental impact  of  the  action:  and 

Legislative  proposals  not  originating  in  the 
Department  relating  to  matters  not  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  the  Department. 

The  Order  Insuucts  that  all  Departmental 
actions  applicable  thereiuider  must  include 
a  statement  in  c:>nformance  with  section 
102i2>(C>  or  a  "negative  declaration"  that 
the  proposed  action  wiU  not  have  a  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  environment.  The  Order 
Indicates  that  if  there  la  doubt  whether  or 
not  a  statement  should  be  prepared,  cne 
should  be  prepared.  Section  102(2)  (C)  pro- 
vides that  a  detailed  statement  be  prepared 
for.  among  other  thmgs.  "mafor  Federal  ac- 
tions /rignificantty  affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  erivironment."  With  respect  to  the 
foregoing  language  the  following  definitional 
guldeimes  are  found  In  the  Order:  The  Order 
states  that  any  Federal  action  which  signifi- 
cantly affects  the  environment  is  deemed  to 
be  "major  Federal  action"  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act  and  a  statement  shall  be  pre- 
pared. In  so  doing,  we  elected  not  to  place 
an  arbitrary  dollar  limit  on  actions  requiring 
103(2}  (C)  statements.  It  was  our  Judgment 
that  a  statement  should  be  prepared  for  any 
Departmental  activity  which  slgnlficanUy  af- 
fecu  the  environment  regardless  of  its  dol- 
lar cost. 

Ttxe  term  "Federal  actions"  la  defined  to 
Include  the  entire  range  of  Departmental  ac- 
tivity, including  direct  Departmental  action 
and  the  adminlsuation  of  our  grant  pro- 
grams. Undoubtedly  our  grant  programs  will 
raise  most  of  the  environmental  issues  which 
will  conlront  the  Department.  The  Order  re- 
quires that  an  environmental  statement  t>e 
prepared  for  each  grant  that  may  have  a  slg- 
nlficajit  environmental  Impact. 

The  phrase  "significantly  aSccting  the  en- 
vironment" is  defined  to  include  any  action 
X:  which  Is  highly  controversial  on  environ- 
3  mental  grounds  and  any  matter  falling  with- 
In  section  4if)  of  the  DOT  Act  of  1966.  or 
key  parts  of  section  16  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970.  Addition- 
ally, the  Order  sets  forth  a  number  of  effects 
which,  if  produced  by  a  Federal  action, 
would  be  likely  to  result  in  a  significant  ef- 
fect on  the  environment,  mclutllng  the 
following: 

A  noticeable  change  in  the  ambient  noise 
level  for  a  substantial  number  of  people; 

The  displacement  of  slgni.*:c3nt  numbers  of 
people: 

The  division  or  disruption  of  an  estab- 
lished community; 

Adverse  aesthetic  or  visual  effecU: 
Adverse  affects  on  areas  of  unique  interest 
or  scenic  beauty: 

Alteration  of  the  behavior  of  species  or 
Interference  with  important  breeding,  rest- 
ing or  feeding  grounds; 

An  Increase  of  air  or  water  pollution  lev- 
els, or  an  adverse  affect  on  the  water  table 
or  water  supply  of  an  area:  and 

Disruption  of  the  ecological  balance  of  a 
land  or  water  area. 

It  la  intended  that  these  general  defini- 
tions wlU  be  supplemented  in  further  detail 
as  appropriate  by  the  mtemal  instructions 
drawn  up  by  each  Administration  with  re- 
gard to  their  specific  programs  and  require- 
ments. 

The  Order  directs  that  draft  statements 
shall  be  prepared  at  the  earliest  practicable 
point  m  time  so  that  analysis  of  the  environ- 
mental effects  and  the  exploration  of  alter- 
natives are  significant  Items  for  considera- 
tion In  the  ultimate  dec  Is  ton -making  proc- 
ess. The  Implementing  instructioris  pre- 
pared by  the  Administrations  will  also 
specify  the  precise  time  when  a  statement 
shall  be  prepared. 

For  the  Department's  grant  programs  such 
as  the  Federal-aid  Highway  Program,  the 
PAA'i  Airport  Development  Program,  or  the 
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Urban  Mass  Transportation  Program,  the  ap- 
plicant for  Federal  aid  will  be  required  to 
submit  along  with  bis  application  a  draft 
102(2)  (Ci  statement,  or  a  "negative  declara- 
tion" stating  that  the  project  will  have  no 
significant  effect  on  the  environment  This 
material  will  be  reviewed  In  the  regional  of- 
fice of  the  Administration  and  may  be  re- 
turned  to  the  applicant  II  more  information 
is  needed. 

In  addiuou.  the  Order  requires  that  aU 
draft  statements  whether  prepared  by  the 
Department,  an  Administration,  or  by  an  ap- 
plicant lur  Federal  aid,  be  coorduiated  with 
appropriate  Federal.  State  and  local  agencies 
at  the  regional,  lev  el.  with  a  copy  of  the  draft 
being  submitted  to  the  Department's  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Environment  and  Ur- 
ban Systems  and  to  CEQ.  The  Order  provides 
a  list  of  agencies  with  expertise  in  various 
areas  with  whom  coordination  should  take 
place  when  appropriate.  The  draft  state- 
menu  and  all  of  the  comments  recei\ed 
from  such  other  agencies  and  sources  shall 
accompany  the  project  through  the  Depart- 
mental review  process. 

It  Is  Departmental  policy  that  all  103(3) 
(C)  draft  statemenu  tw  madt  available  to 
the  public  with  respect  to  any  t>epartmental 
action  affecting  them.  In  those  cases  where  a 
public  hearing  will  t>e  held  on  a  proposed 
Federal  action,  it  is  my  intention  generally 
to  ensure  that  the  environmental  impact 
statement  is  made  available  to  members  of 
the  public  prior  to  the  hearing  so  that  inter- 
ested persons  can  be  fully  informed  of  the 
issues.  Hopefully,  the  availability  of  the  draft 
environmental  impact  statements  prior  to 
public  hearing  wUI  afford  the  opportunity 
for  significant  dialogue  between  the  various 
governmental  agencies  and  interested  pri- 
vate parties.  In  this  way,  the  concerns  and 
viewpoints  of  the  public  regarding  a  par- 
ticular Federal  action  may  be  expressed  and 
become  part  of  the  relevant  matters  for  con- 
sideration in  the  making  of  the  final  decision 
regarding  such  action. 

After  the  draft  sutement  has  been  fully 
coordinated,  a  final  envlroiunental  impact 
statement  will  be  prepared  incorporating, 
where  appropriate,  changes  or  additional  In- 
formation received  through  the  coordinating 
procedure.  These  final  statements  w^iU  in- 
clude a  presentation  of  the  problems  and 
objections  raised  by  various  Federal.  State 
and  local  agencies  and  by  private  citizens 
and  the  disposition  of  the  Issues  Involved. 
The  final  environmental  impact  statement 
wUl  be  submitted  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Environment  and  Urban  Systems  for  bis 
concurrence.  If  he  finds  the  statement  ac- 
ceptable. It  will  be  transmitted  to  CEQ  and 
other  Interested  parties  In  accordance  with 
CEQ  guidelines. 

I  now  will  briery  focus  on  the  Depart- 
ment's review  under  section  103  of  the  Act. 
This  section  requires  that  the  Department 
review  its  statutory  authority,  regulations, 
and  current  policies  and  procedures  to  de- 
termine whether  deficiencies  or  Inconsisten- 
cies exist  which  would  prohibit  our  full  com- 
pliance with  the  Act. 

An  Initial  review  Indicates  that  there  is 
no  conflict  or  Inconsistency  which  prevents 
full  Department  of  Transportation  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Clear- 
ly, however,  more  can  be  done  to  further 
the  broad  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  we  have 
Initiated  many  programs  directed  toward  this 
end.  The  Act  directs  agencies  to  develop  al- 
ternatives to  recommended  courses  of  acUon. 
to  utlllae  a  systematic  interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach, and  to  give  environmental  ameni- 
ties appropriate  consideration  In  decision 
making. 

I  will  mention  Just  a  few  examples  of 
the  kinds  of  activities  which  the  Depart- 
ment has  undertaken  to  Indicate  our  efforts 
In  this  regard: 

Implementation  of  the  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Assistance  Act  of   1970,  the  Rail 
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Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  and  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Development  Act  of  1970 
to  encourage  the  development  of  alternative 
modes  of  transportation: 

A  Study  of  the  current  urban  transporta- 
tion planning  process  in  an  effort  to  Inte- 
grate into  the  process  factors  such  as  a 
broader  assessment  of  transportation  alterna- 
tives, how  an  mterdisclpllnary  team  approach 
which  ties  comprehen^ve  pianmug  to  proj- 
ect design  can  t>e  used  in  planning,  consid- 
eration ol  the  envtronmeniai  impacts  ol  the 
transportation  alternatives,  the  role  of  citi- 
aen  participation,  and  making  the  process 
more  responsive  to  metropolitan  needs.  I 
want  to  make  special  mention  o[  the  signifi- 
cance ct  the  Act  to  the  urban  transportation 
planning  process.  Consideration  of  the  en- 
vironmental implications  of  transportation 
decisions  must  t>ecome  an  Integral  part  of 
the  planning  process.  We  are  attempting  to 
define  a  way  by  which  the  Department's 
planning  money  can  be  used  to  stimulate  a 
process  at  the  metropolitan  level  which 
would  best  produce  sound  environmental 
analysis.  This  may  imply  a  stronger  role  for 
metropolitan,  areawide  planning  agencies. 

Support  of  legislation  to  expand  signifi- 
cantly the  highway  beautificatlon  program; 

Support  of  leglslaUon  to  provide  more  flex- 
ible authority  with  respect  to  relocauon  of 
persons  displaced  by  highways; 

Expansion  of  efforts  to  prevent,  detect,  and 
clean  up  oil  spills: 

Specific  research  projects,  including,  "En- 
vironmental Factors  In  Airport  Site  Loca- 
tion", "Environmental.  Social  and  Aesthetic 
Factors  in  Urban  Transportation  Planning", 
and  "Interdisciplinary  Approach  to  Trans- 
portation Planning",  "He«rved  Freeway 
Lanes  for  Buses  and  Car  Pools"  and  "DOT 
Policy  and  Procedures  on  the  Environmental 
Policy  Act"  which  study  is  Including  inter- 
views  with  57  private  interest  groups  seeking 
their  advice  and  comments  aa  to  the  Depart- 
ment's response  to  the  Act; 

Rule  making  activities  tn  areas  such  as 
sonic  boom,  aircraft  smoke  emission,  noise  re- 
trofit, and  noise  st&ndards  for  supersonic 
commercial  aircraft;  and 

Examination  by  the  Coast  Guard  of  the 
environmental  Implications  of  bridge  per- 
mit applications. 

I  wish  to  emphastze  that  this  list  Is  not  ex- 
haustive, but  merely  suggests  our  extensive 
effort  to  better  fulfill  the  broad  mandate 
found  lu  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  to  encourage  productive  and  enjoyable 
ha^rmony  between  man  and  his  environment. 

Although  the  Department's  Order  Imple- 
menting the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  has  only  been  m  effect  since  this  October, 
the  Department  has  been  operating  to  some 
extent  under  the  draft  guidelines  submitted 
to  CEQ  in  June.  With  the  prepamUon  of  the 
Implementing  Instructions  by  the  Adminis- 
trations, which  should  be  completed  in  the 
near  future,  this  Department  will  have  Its 
entire  procedural  response  to  section  102(2) 
(C)  basically  completed. 

Our  experience  with  the  Act  has  surfaced 
the  following  problems: 

The  delay  in  implementing  the  full  thrust 
of  the  Act's  policies  and  procedures  due  to 
the  size  or  our  grant  programs,  and  the  fact 
that  the  administration  of  these  programs  la 
delegated  to  our  field  offices. 

The  problem  in  making  the  applicants  for 
Federal-aid  appreciate  the  significance  of  the 
Act  SO  that  the  environmental  statemenu 
prepared  pursuant  to  103(2MC)  reflect  a 
meaningful  change  In  procedure  and  not  Just 
a  new  level  of  meaningless  paperwork. 

Tlie  added  project  review  time  that  will 
reault  from   the  coordination  procedures. 

X  feel  that  with  time  these  problems  are 
fully  capable  of  being  resolved  favorably. 

The  Committee  has  also  expressed  an  in- 
terest m  any  staff  changes  necessitated  by  the 
Department's  Implementation  of  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act.  I  mentioned  ear- 
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Uer  tnat  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  ror  Environ-  to  tHe  um  or  audi  land,  uid  (3)  such  pro- 

n^rtad  Urban  Systems  ha.  the  main  w-  gram  include.  aU  poaalble  planning  to  mmi- 

sponslblUty  in  tiie  Department  for  overMelng  ml»  harm  to  su^  park    recreational  area. 

Se^plementauon  ol  the  Act.  His  staff  wlU  wUdUfe  and  waterfowl  reMge.  or  historic  site 

be  increased  fiigniflcantly  from  35  positions  resulting  Irom  such  use.  * 


in  January  1.  1970.  when  the  Act  waa  signed 
into  law  to  63  poaltions  requested  for  Oscal 
year  1971.  iThe  Department's  Appropriation 
BUI  has  not  been  approved  as  yett 

At  the  present  time,  there  have  been  no 
additions  to  the  stails  of  the  Administra- 
tions as  a  direct  result  of  the  Act.  but  it  is 
anticipated  that  they  will  require  staff  in- 
creases during  the  next  fiscal  year  when  the 
full  Impact  of  the  Act  will  be  realized  at 
their  level.  However,  »-lthln  the  Admlnlatra- 
Uons  there  his  been  a  redeployment  of  per- 
sonnel to  ofllcea  directly  involved  with  en- 
vironmental matters.  Several  Administra- 
tions have  also  made  organizational  changes 
to  account  for  the  increased  emphasis  on 
environmental  considerations.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  has  re- 
cently reorganized  and  created  a  new  poel- 
tlon  of  Associate  Administrator  for  Right  of 
Way  and  Environment  and  has  upgraded 
their  Division  of  Environmental  Policy  to  an 
Office  ol  Environmental  Policy.  The  Federal 
AvUtlon  Administration  has  reorganized  lu 
Office  of  Noise  Abatement  to  the  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality,  which  include*  re- 
sponsibility for  the  entire  environmental 
Held.  In  addition,  each  Administration  has 
designated  a  specific  office  as  the  focal  point 
lor  coordinating  and  overseeing  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  particular  Administration  In 
environmental  matters. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  reemphasiae  my  Interest  and  concern  with 
the  goals  and  purposes  expressed  by  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969,  and 


Additionally,  section  106  of  the  Historic 
Preservation  Act  of  1966  require*  that  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  with  jurisdiction 
over  a  proposed  Federal  or  federally  assisted 
undertaking  shall,  prior  to  the  approval  of 
the  expenditure  of  any  Federal  funds  on  the 
undertaking,  take  into  account  Its  effect  on 
any  district,  site,  building,  structure,  or  ob- 
ject that  la  included  In  the  National  Historic 
Register. 

Legislation  relating  to  the  Federal -aid 
Highway  program  has  been  broadened  over 
the  years  so  that  environmental  factors  can 
bo  taken  Into  account.  Policies  and  proce- 
dures established  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  have  required  full  considera- 
tion of  construction  procedures  and  elements 
to  preTcnt,  control,  and  abate  water  pollu- 
tion, and  to  minimize  soil  erosion  In  the 
course  of  the  construction  of  Federal-aid 
highways,  landscaping  and  roadside  develop- 
ment along  highways  are  eligible  lor  Federal 
funding  and  are  actively  promoted  by  the 
Highway  Administration.  The  Highway  Beau- 
tlflcation  Act  of  1965  which  authorised  and 
appropriated  funds  for  the  acquisition  and 
enhancement  of  areas  of  scenic  beauty  ad- 
jacent to  Pederal-ald  highways,  gave  the  De- 
partment greater  authority  in  this  area.  Al- 
though this  program  has  been  handicapped 
by  lack  of  full  funding,  the  Department  Is 
hopeful  that  this  year  the  funding  levels  will 
be  increased  so  tbe  program  can  be  fully  Im- 
plemented. 

The  office  of  tbe  ABSlatant  Secretary  for 
Environment  and  Urban  Systems,  created 
with   a  speclflc  mandate  to  coordinate   the 


y  confidence  that  our  transportation  needs     Deoartment's  actions  in  the  environmental 


can  be  met  in  a  manner  fully  consistent  with 
the  Act. 

At  this  time,  I  request  to  submit  tor  the 
record.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  appendix  to  my 
remarks,  a  detailed  statement  which  sets 
forth  some  of  the  other  actions  takeu  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  In  fur- 
therance of  the  broad  purposes  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  and  In  re- 
sponse to  our  other  envlroiunental  responsl- 
blUtles. 

This  concludes  my  prepared  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  shaU  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  the  Committee  may  have 

ArvKtnxx  TO  Statmcint  or  John  A.  Voi,PS 

I,  ENVIBONMEKTAt.  RESPONSIBnJTaS  0»  TH« 
DSPAKTVnrr  or  TaAWSPOKTATlON  BETOXD  THK 
HEP* 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
been  actively  concerned  with  the  need  for  en- 
vironmental qimllty  for  leveral  years  before 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
196S  became  law. 

Sections  2(b)  (3)  and  40  of  the  Depart- 
mental operations  promote  and  preserve  en- 
abling legislation  that  created  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Transportation,  direct  that  Depart- 
mental operation*  promote  and  pressure  en- 
vironmental quality.  Section  a(b){2)  sUtee: 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  national 
policy  that  special  effort  should  be  made  to 
preserve  the  natural  beauty  of  the  country- 
side and  public  park  and  recreation  lands, 
wildlife  and  waterfowl  refuges  and  historic 
Bites. 

"Section  4(f)  prohibits  the  Secretary  from 
approving  any  program  or  project  which  re- 
quires the  use  of  any  pubUcly  owned  land 
from  a  public  park,  recreation  area,  or  wild- 
life and  waterfowl  refuge  of  national.  State. 
or  local  olgnlflcance  a*  determined  by  tbe 
Federal,  State,  or  local  officials  having  Juris- 
diction thereof,  or  any  land  from  an  historic 
Bite  of  national,  state,  or  local  significance  as 
BO  determined  by  such  officials  unless  (1) 
there  Is  no  feasible  and  prudent  alternative 


area,  has  been  active  for  nearly  two  years 
within  the  Department. 

Operating  under  these  earlier  mandates, 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Environment  and 
Urban  Systems  has  reviewed  a  number  of 
q)ecLflc  transportation  projects,  and  his  rec- 
ommendaUons  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
utlon  have  been  Instrumental  In  withhold- 
ing or  withdrawing  Federal  funds  from  the 
following  projects: 

Expansion  of  a  training  field  near  the 
Everglades  National  Park  into  a  major  Inter- 
national Jetport.  which  would  have  seriously 
endangered  the  Park. 

Extension  of  an  Interstate  Freeway  link 
through  Pranconla  Notch  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  such  a  project  would  have  disrupted 
the  historic  "Old  Man  In  the  Mountain". 

Construction  of  a  highway  In  New  Oreans 
which  would  have  adversely  impacted  the 
historic  French  Quarter. 

Additionally.  Eignlflcant  changes  were  made 
to  numerous  other  highway  projects  to  min- 
imize their  adverse  consequences  In  Instances 
where  there  wa«  no  alternative  to  the  taklntf 
of  parkland  or  no  provision  for  the  replace- 
ment of  parkland. 

More  than  three  years  of  experience  in 
operating  under  these  earlier  provisions  has 
given  the  Department  of  TtiJiaportatlon  a 
meaningful  head-start  in  taking  environ- 
mental factors  into  account  In  Its  pollcle:;  and 
programs.  While  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969  does  mandate  broad  new 
policies,  the  Department  has  been  better  pre- 
pared than  many  agencies  to  implement  the 
new  directives  because  of  our  post  environ- 
mental responsibilities. 

At  present,  environmental  responsibilities 
ore  placed  on  the  Department  not  only  by 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and 
section  4(fl  of  the  DOT  Act.  but  also  by  sec- 
tion 16  Of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  Of  1070  and  section  14  of  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Assistance  Act  of  1970. 
The  1970  Highway  legislation  will  also  con- 
tain broader  social  and  environmental 
considerations. 


U.   TBX  NATIONAL   EMVaONMCMTAL   POLICT   SCT 
or    IBSB 

As  soon  as  President  Nixon  Mgned  the  Na- 
Uonal  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1968  into 
effect  In  January  of  1970.  Secretary  Volpe 
mode  the  importance  of  that  Act  clear  to 
the  employees  ol  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  he  has  re-emphaslsed  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  goals  cited  in  the  Act  on 
numerous  ocaulons  since  that  time. 

The  broad  spirit  of  the  Act  aa  it  relates 
to  tbe  actlTitlee  within  the  Deparunant  of 
Transportation,  Is  contained  in  requirements 
that  Federal  agencies  shall: 

Utilize  a  systematic.  Interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach in  decision  making. 

Insure  that  environmental  amenities  and 
values  are  given  appropriate  weight  in  deci- 
sion making  along  with  economic  and  tech- 
nical considerations. 

Study,  develop,  and  describe  alternatives 
to  course*  of  action  where  a  proposal  In- 
volves unresolved  conflicts  concerning  alter- 
nauve  uses  of  available  resources. 

Administratively.  It  Is  relatively  simple  to 
assure  that  a  procedural  requirement,  such 
as  the  filing  of  an  environmental  impact 
statement,  is  accomplished.  The  broader 
policy  statements  articulated  In  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  are  much  mora  difficult  to 
quanUfy  and  integrate  Into  actual  Depart- 
mental procedure.  However,  the  Department 
of  Transportation  is  attempting  to  do  Just 
this  In  an  attempt  to  meet  both  the  letter 
and  the  overall  spirit  of  the  Act. 

The  Nauonal  Environmental  Policy  Act 
of  1999  is  a  potent  force  In  the  Department 
ol  Transportation,  not  as  a  tool  to  stop  all 
new  transportation  projects  because  of  en- 
vlronmetal  oonslderattons,  but  as  a  aouro* 
of  broad  guidance  to  encourage  fundamental 
changes  in  procedure  to  Insure  that  envlroo- 
mental  considerations  and  a  study  of  altar- 
nativee  become  an  integral  part  of  transpor- 
tation planning  at  the  earliest  Instance.  In 
this  way,  transportation  growth  can  be  made 
fully  compatible  with  environmental  qxAllty. 
The  following  Is  a  short  description  of  some 
of  tbe  activities  undertaken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  either  as  a  direct  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  broad  directives  of  the 
KaUonal  Environmental  Policy  Act,  or  as 
methods  designed  to  further  the  goals  of  a 
balanced  transportation  system,  which  also 
compliment  tbe  policies  of  the  Act. 
I.  Providing  tramtportation  altemattvea 
The  Department  Is  Implementing  the  new 
legislative  mandates  received  In  1970  to  pro- 
vide Federal  funds  for  transportation  alter- 
natives. The  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
ol  1970.  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  of 
1070  and  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970  Improve  and  expand  the 
Department's  authority  to  a&sist  alt  modes. 
For  the  first  time  Federal  assistance  Is  avail- 
able to  fund  all  modes  of  travel.  In  Imple- 
menting each  program,  an  emphasis  is  be- 
ing made  to  provide  a  choice  of  transporta- 
tion alternatives  from  which  local  areas  can 
choose.  Tbe  optimum  process  would  be  one 
by  which  an  urban  area  would  define  Its  own 
growth  goals  and  land  use  policies,  and  then 
choose  the  most  appropriate  transportation 
mode  to  Implement  its  defined  goals. 

2.  fmprouement  of  the  urban  transporiaHon 
planning  proeets 
The  Department,  through  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environment  and  Urban  Sys- 
tems, Is  studying  the  urban  transportation 
planning  process  initiated  under  section  134 
of  the  1962  Highway  Act.  looking  toward  an 
Improvement  of  the  process.  The  Department 
has  a  significant  amount  of  money  available 
for  transportation  planning  through  Its  High- 
way. Urban  Transportation,  and  Airport  De- 
velopment programs.  The  Secretary  is  Inter- 
ested in  using  Departmental  plann'.ng  money 
to  Implement  the  broad  policy  directlvee  of 
the  Environmental  Policy  Act  such   as  the 
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concepts  of  a  systematic  Interdisciplinary  ap- 
proach In  planning  and  decision  making, 
a  study  of  alternative  courses  of  action  (al- 
ternative transportation  modes) ,  and  giving 
the  environmental  amenities  appropriate 
consideration  in  decision  making.  Changes  at 
the  Departmental  level  in  administering  tbe 
planning  grants,  or  new  requirements  con- 
cerning the  agency  at  the  local  level  which 
receives  the  planning  money  may  be  required 
to  accomplish  the  above  mentioned  goals. 
Centralizing  the  Department's  planning 
money  into  a  single  area-wide  planning 
agency  in  a  metropolitan  area  that  does  both 
land  use  and  overall  transportation  planning 
for  all  modes  is  one  approach  that  could 
promote  the  study  of  transportation  alterna- 
tives and  their  environmental  Implications. 
The  Department  now  has  Federal  grant 
mcney  available  to  finance  alternative  modes 
of  transportation,  but  changes  in  the  urban 
planning  process  in  metropolitan  areas  may 
be  necessary  to  make  sure  that  the  money  is 
best  utilised  to  meet  the  needs  of  urban  areas 
In  a  way  that  Is  compatible  with  the  En- 
vironmental Policy  Act. 

3.  Single  trans-poTtation  tntxt  fund 
The  Department  of  Transportation  has  un- 
der study  the  concept  of  a  single  transporta- 
tion trust  fimd  to  provide  Federal  granu, 
without  a  model  Idcntlflcatlon,  to  states  and 
local  areas  to  spend  on  the  transportation 
mode  that  best  sulu  the  needs  of  that  area. 
Such  a  concept  would  help  to  encourage  the 
development  of  alternative  transportation 
systems  by  eliminating  some  of  tbe  modal 
biases  in  Federal-aid  that  presently  exist. 
4.  Research 

A.  Departmental  Policy  and  Procedtires  and 

theNEPA 
The  Department  has  contracted  with  Ar- 
thur D.  Little.  Inc.  for  a  study  of  the  Impact 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation.  The 
contract  call  for  an  analysis  of  current  legis- 
lation and  policies  In  light  of  the  Act.  and 
for  the  contractor  to  provide  a  discussion  of 
policy  alternatives,  a  draft  manual  on  the 
Involvement  of  public  interest  groups,  and 
recommended  actions  to  comply  with  tbe 
Act. 

B.  Environmental,     Social     and     Aesthetic 
Factors  In  Urban  Transportation  Planning 

The  Department  has  contracted  with  Real 
Estate  Research  Corporation  for  a  study  of 
means  to  Inoorporate  environmental,  social 
and  aesthetx  factors  into  the  urban  trans- 
portation planning  process.  The  contractor 
will  conduct  on-site  studies  of  four  cities 
and  will  prepare  a  manual  summarizing  per- 
tinent experience  and  developing  recom- 
mended procedures  to  improve  the  transpor- 
tation planning  process. 

C.  Environmental   Factors   In  Airport   Site 

Selection 
The  Department  has  contracted  with  CLM 
Systems  Inc.,  for  a  study  of  the  environ- 
mental factors  which  should  be  considered 
In  airport  site  planning.  The  contractor  Is  to 
prepare  a  handbook  on  assessing  sites  in 
terms  of  mtermodal  planning,  pollution, 
noise,  aesthetics,  community  disruption,  and 
land  use  and  development. 

D.  Environmental  Effects  ol  Miami  Jetport 
The    Department    of   Transponatlon    and 

Interior  are  assisting  Mlaml-Dade  County 
In  monitoring  the  impact  of  the  training 
strip  on  the  Everglades  National  Park  and  In 
the  consideration  of  alternative  Jetport  sites. 
E.  Noise  Factors 

The  Deoartment  is  pursuing  through  sev- 
eral   research    projects    methods    by    which 
transportation  noise  can  be  reduced. 
P.    Environmental  Research   on  Supersonic 
Flight 

The  Department  has  assembled  a  •26.68 
million  3-year  research  program  plan  to  pro- 
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Vide  more  precise  answers  to  the  environ- 
mental  aspects  of  supersonic  flight, 
O.  Interdisciplinary  Approach  to  Transpor- 
tation Planning 

The  Department  has  contracted  for  sm 
analysis  of  the  use  of  interdisciplinary  de- 
sign concept  teams  to  do  urban  tranqtorta- 
tlon  planning. 

5.  Rulemaking  activities 

The  Department  of  Transportation, 
through  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
Is  proceeding  with  rule-making  activities  in 
the  following  areas: 

Prohibition  of  supersonic  flight  over  the 
United  States  at  speeds  that  woxild  cause  a 
sonic  boom. 

Establishment  of  aircraft  noise  type  certi- 
fication standards  for  sutjsonlc  and  super- 
sonic aircraft. 

Regulation  of  aircraft   engine  emissions. 

Civil  airplane  noise  reduction  retrofit  re- 
qulremenu. 

0.  Legislation 

The  Department  is  actively  supporting 
legislation  in  the  following  areas: 

Legislation  that  would  broaden  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Act  to  give  the  Secretary 
greater  flexibility  In  the  use  of  money  from 
tbe  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  social  and  en- 
vironmental purposes. 

Legislation  to  significantly  expand  tbe 
highway  beautlficatlon  program. 

Legislation  to  provide  more  flexible  au- 
thority with  respect  to  relocation  of  persons 
di^laced  by  highways. 

7.  The  Coaat  Guard 

The  Department  is  supporting  an  expanded 
role  for  tbe  Coast  Ouard  in  the  area  of  pre- 
vention detection,  and  cleaning  up  of  oil 
spills. 

The  Coast  Ouard  reviews  all  applications 
for  bridge  permits  which  It  receives  for  tbe 
possible  environmental  Impacts  that  would 
arise  from  the  Issuance  of  the  permit. 
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HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  privileged  to  include  in  these  re- 
marks an  address  given  by  Dr,  Edward 
C.  Welsh  at  the  First  Western  Space  Con- 
gress which  was  held  in  Santa  Maria. 
Calif,  on  October  28,  1970. 

Dr.  Welsh  is  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable people  In  the  field  of  space  and 
his  remarks  ore  worthy  of  careful  pe- 
rusal, as  follows: 

FxasT  WcnraN  Spact  Oomobxss 

This  opportunity  to  talk  with  such  a 
learned  group  on  space  matters  is  appreciat- 
ed, although  I  state  with  appropriate  modesty 
that  It  is  a  situation  of  the  informed  In- 
forming the  Informed.  Those  opposed  to,  or 
Ignorant  about,  the  space  program  are  the 
ones  who  should  be  assembled  and  talked 
with.  While  I  And  these  meeting  very  grati- 
fying and  productive.  It  would  aeem  much 
more  efllclent  If  we  all  stayed  In  our  ofBces 
and  listened  to  or  participated  in  the  discus- 
sion via  direct  two-way  satellite  broadcast 
to  receivers  which  we  could  tune  In  or  tune 
out.  We  can  be  doing  this  soon  U  we  only 
decide  to.  On  an  annual  basis,  it  would  ccet 
less  in  time  and  money — not  that  the  latter 
Is  of  much  moment  these  days  so  character- 
ized by  huge  surplus  cash  flows  and  excess 
profits.  I  might,  in  deference  to  those  from 
government,  also  make  reference  to  burgeon- 
ing travel  funds. 

Practical    applications. — I    am    impressed 
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with  tbe  attention  In  tUls  Space  CangreBs' 
schedule  to  the  practical  applications  of 
space  technology,  space  experience,  and 
space-related  management.  Thia  Is  the  way 
of  the  near-future  and  certainty  the  sound- 
est basis  for  an  appeal  for  support.  Those 
espousing  more  Investment  In  space  com- 
petence must,  in  the  political  battleground, 
b«  able  to  show  how  the  lives  of  individual 
families  and  communities  are  bettered  or 
could  be  In  better  shape  because  of  space 
developments.  An  appeal  to  greater  natlonaJ 
security,  or  even  a  suggestion  that  tbe 
United  States  may  well  fall  behind  the  USSR 
In  technology,  while  sound  arguments,  do 
not  have  the  desired  effect  on  the  general 
public,  since  tbe  individual  finds  It  difficult 
to  relate  such  matters  to  his  own  family 
conditions. 

Baekicard  progress. — I  would  be  less  than 
honest  If  I  did  not  express  my  thorough  dls- 
sppoln'.ment  in  the  slowdown  in  United 
States  space  activity  during  the  past  several 
years,  in  both  R&D  and  technical  utlllaa- 
tlon.  With  the  last  national  election,  I  ex- 
pected an  economic  slump,  but.  up  until  tbe 
decisions  were  made.  I  was  hopeful  that  the 
new  Administration  would  try  to  maintain 
technological  progress  through  adequate 
funding  of  the  space  program — both  for  the 
civilian  and  for  the  mUlt.ary  partners  in  this 
effort.  In  that.  I  was  wrong.  The  MOL  can- 
ceUation.  plus  the  reduced  and  Inflstlon- 
weskened  budget  Cgures.  are  incontrovertible 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

After  much  effort  and  some  tough  deci- 
sions in  the  IQOO'B.  we  went  ahead  of  tbe 
Sonets  in  space  technology  and  space  ac- 
complishment. This  took  political  guts.  We 
need  a  show  of  such  fortitude  again,  as  our 
present  trend  Is  to  atrophy  our  acquired  abil- 
ity and  to  make  obsolete  our  developed  bard- 
ware.  There  is.  of  course,  plenty  of  blame  to 
go  around.  In  case  some  politically  partisan 
listeners  think  I  am  blaming  the  whole  de- 
bacle on  the  current  Administration. 

Rever$e  recent  trend. — However.  I  have  not 
given  up.  I'm  just  discouraged.  It  is  still  pos- 
sible that  we  can  reverse  the  decisions  which 
have  weakened  our  nation,  economically,  in- 
ternationally, and  defensively.  We  can  im- 
prove our  treaty  monitoring,  our  reconnais- 
sance, our  surveillance,  our  weather-conunu- 
nlcations-navlgation  capabtlltie*.  our  natural 
resources  census,  our  manned  and  immanned 
exploration  of  outer  space,  our  medical  ad- 
vances through  space  technology,  and  our 
application  of  space -oriented  management 
techniques  to  the  solutloD  of  social  prob- 
lems. Let  me  emphasize  that  this  Is  not  an 
either  or  situation — social  welfare  as  opposed 
to  space  and  national  security.  We  can  and 
must  have  both,  and  the  one  nourishes  the 
other. 

I  promise  to  be  brief,  but  I  do  want  to  be 
a  little  more  speclflc  regarding  the  direction 
our  space  science  and  technology  should  be 
taking  us.  As  an  optimist,  I  would  ordlnally 
refer  to  the  direction  we  "wlU  go,"  but 
"should  go"  Is  the  best  I  can  do  at  this  time. 
Space  communications. — In  the  area  of 
communications,  so  much  can  be  done  that 
It  strains  tbe  imagination  of  the  most  crea- 
tive sclenee  fiction  writer.  Por  example.  Just 
think  of  the  potentialities  of  education  from 
the  use  of  satellites.  The  treasures  of  libraries 
can  be  made  available  to  the  millions  who 
have  never  even  seen  a  library,  let  alone  used 
lu  resources.  The  shortape  of  competent  and 
up-to-date  teachers  at  all  levels  of  Instruc- 
tion can  be  swiftly  overcome  by  a  practical 
combination  of  the  best  teachers  with  tbe 
most  modem  space  technology.  Nineteenth 
century  educational  facilities  and  techniques 
cannot,  and  indeed  should  not.  try  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  present  or  the  futnre. 
Through  the  use  of  nvodem  technology.  I  be- 
lieve the  quality  of  education  would  be  raised 
and  the  cost  per  student  decreafed. 

The  role  of  ^»Bce  communications  Is  not 
Umltad    just    to    Improving   edueatlcm.    al- 
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tboucb  th»l  1"  sufflclint  JmuflcaUon  tor  the 
emln  investment  In  the  neld  ol  apace. 
Navigation  and  traffic  contxul  are  artuaa  in 
wblch  practical  appUcauon  of  advanced  tech- 
nology would  add  greatly  Increased  safety  in 
tbe  civilian  part  ol  our  economy  and  vastly 
Improved  eRectlveneaa  to  onr  military  hard- 
ware. Again,  these  are  developments  await- 
ing only  the  will  to  put  them  to  use. 

Sjmce  ob$erva:ioru. — A»  for  tbe  compe- 
tence to  niaJce  space  obaervatlons  of  the  earth 
and  of  men's  activities  on  earlh.  no  further 
delay  is  excusable  This  is  parllculsrly  criti- 
cal as  we  rely  increasingly  on  Iniematlonal 
ueatlea  and  agreements  which  can  be  moni- 
tored only  from  space.  Equally  as  important 
IS  the  Immediate  and  continuing  awareness, 
in  this  nuclear  age.  of  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  equipment  which  threatens  our  secu- 
rity. Only  through  satellites,  manned  and 
unmaimed.  can  this  be  acquired  with  a  rea- 
sonable degree  of  assurance. 

In  the  field  of  natural  resource*  and 
weather  obser^'atlons — and  I  nUght  add 
■control'  as  tar  as  the  latter  Is  concerned- 
hunger  can  be  alleviated  on  a  worldwide 
■cale:  scarce  supplies  of  metals,  oil,  and 
water  can  t?e  augmented;  and  Uvea  as  well  as 
propertv  can  be  protected  from  the  forces  of 
naiure.Why  should  we  move  so  slowly  to  do 
these  things  which  would  give  tremendous 
human  and  material  returns  for  each  dollar 
Invested? 

Spore  metficine.  — As  we  suffer  through  the 
mounting  costs  and  the  meicusable  loas  of 
Uvea  In  the  field  of  health  care,  we  must 
hasten  tbe  marriage  of  computer  and  medi- 
cal knowledge  The  shortage  of  doctors  and 
nurses,  the  delays  even  In  cases  of  greatest 
emergencv.  the  prohibitive  costs  of  preven- 
tive medicine  and  hospital  care,  can  only  be 
drastically  decreased  by  tbe  use  of  apace- 
stunulated   technology   already   available. 

Spoce  ond  men. — And.  when  we  refer  to 
medicine  let  u»  not  overlook  for  a  second 
tbe  major  beneau  which  can  be  derived 
from  manned  Bight — knowledge  of  healthy 
Individuals,  under  both  controlled  conditions 
and  conditions  of  special  stress  and  strain. 
CertAlnly  we  caimot  afford  to  slow  down  our 
efforts  to  obtain  re-usable  flight  vehicles, 
permanent  space  staUons,  and  sharply  re- 
duced per  paaaenger-mlle  flight  costs.  We 
need  people  In  space  for  sophisticated  ob- 
servations toward  and  sway  from  earth:  for 
maintenance  and  repair  of  space  equipment: 
and  for  monufactunng.  space  hospitaliza- 
tions, and  scientific  experimentation.  Of  no 
less  Importance  are  the  addition  to  man's 
scientific  knowledge,  his  greater  understand- 
ing of  origins  as  well  as  clearer  views  of  the 
future,  and  the  vast  uncharted  but  most 
promising  application  of  space  oriented  tech- 
nology and  managerial  experience  to  the  so- 
lution of  social  ills.  Can  we  afford  not  to 
strive  for  such  objectives? 

A  choice  —Are  we  going  to  use  space  science 
and  space  technology  to  the  extent  of  our 
(•apablllty.  or  are  we  going  to  say  we  can't 
afford  It?  As  you  know,  we  have  throughout 
man's  history  seen  an  abundance  of  Illustra- 
tions of  his  stupidity  1  hope  that  we  do  not 
now  try  to  exceed  the  errors  ot  the  past. 

The  rapid  and  constructive  grtjwth  of  our 
graas  national  product  In  the  IMO's  was  due 
in  considerable  meastire  to  the  Investment 
In  space  technology  The  decline  In  OKP 
growth  rate  In  the  last  few  years  Is  In  lar^ 
measure  due  to  a  starvation  of  such  en- 
deavors I  indicated  that  there  Is  plenty  of 
blame  to  go  around  for  the  recent  decline 
m  space  progress,  for  the  niggardly  Invest. 
ment  of  funds  In  this  country's  future,  and 
for  onr  economic  and  scientific  alow-down. 
We  have  all  heard  some  politicians,  some 
businessmen,  some  academicians  and  other 
professional  men  preach  slow-down  and  give 
support  to  thoae  who  would  bury  our  Ul- 
ents  In  the  sands  of  time  They  are  wrong, 
and  they  need  to  be  educated  or  outvoted. 
We  should  have  a  change  tn  policy  or  be 
resigned  to  becoming  a  second-rate  nation. 
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SELECT  COMMITTEES  REPORT  ON 
OLD  DOMINION  SUGAR  CORP.: 
SBA  BLUNDERS  IN  OLD  DOMINION 
SUGAR  CASE 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

OK  isAsSACHcsrrrs 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 
Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  on  four  separate  occaslofis  I 
have  laid  before  my  colleagues  informa- 
tion regarding  the  sorry  record  of  the 
Economic  Development  Administration, 
as  it  related  to  the  use  of  public  moneys 
in  funding  a  financial  fiasco  aolng  busi- 
tiess  under  the  name  ot  Maine  Sugar 
Industries.  Inc.  Today.  I  ttill  not  take 
the  time  of  the  House  to  restate  the  facts 
in  till.':  deplorable  case  of  poor  judgment; 
compounded  by  excessive  leniency  In  ex- 
tending deadlines  for  pajinents  on  prin- 
cipal and  interest — and  for  throwing 
good  money  after  bad.  For  those  of  you 
»ho  are  interested.  I  refer  you  to  my  re- 
marks of  April  8.  which  appear  on  page 

10734  of  the  CONORESSIONUl  Recoho. 

Today,  instead.  I  rise  to  compliment 
my  good  friends  and  colleagues,  the  able 
gentlemen  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Evmsi 
and  the  able  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Kl.^:c^YSSKl^  for  the  public  serv- 
ice they  have  rendered  in  investigating 
and  reporting  on  still  another  potential 
disastrous  use  of  public  funds — this  time 
by   the  Small  Business  Administration. 

As  a  part  of  my  April  8  comments.  I 
made  reference  to  a  lease  guarantee  com- 
mitment by  SBA  in  the  amount  of  $27.4 
million  to  the  Old  Dominion  Sugar  Corp. 
This  is  a  corporation  tirhich  proposed 
construction  of  a  ne»'  cane  sugar  refinery 
in  PortsmouUi.  Va. — with  the  aid  and 
abetment  of  taxpayers'  money.  At  that 
time  I  called  attention  to  a  review  of  this 
project  that  was  in  progress,  by  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Busmess — under  the  chair- 
marxshlp  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Kluczynski  > . 

Since  I  last  addressed  the  House  on 
this  subject,  the  committee  has  com- 
pleted its  review  of  the  Old  Dominion 
case  and  has  issued  a  report  condetnning 
the  entire  venture.  It  is  particularly 
critical  of  SBA's  role  in  It. 

This  report  was  published  on  October 
20.  1970.  as  House  Report  No.  91-1612. 

The  committee  points  out  in  Its  con- 
clusion : 

The  maximum  exp^ure  of  SBA  Is  about 
»274  million.  The  feaslbUlty  study  was  per- 
formed by  a  company  which  will  be  p«ld  only 
it  the  refinery  becomes  operational. 

I  doubt.  Mr.  Spcaicer.  that  this  is  the 
usual  arrangement  between  companies 
and  consulting  firms.  The  subcommittee 
also  finds,  after  examining  a  great  deal 
of  evidence,  that — 

SBA  does  not  have  a  reasonable  basis  to 
ooncmde  that  the  Old  Dominion  Stlgar  Corp 
would  be  flnuiclally  profitable. 

It  Is  evident,  therefore.  SBA's  propceed 
lease  guarantee  can  be  summartaed  as  tax- 
payers' money  tjelng  used  to  gtiarantee  rent 
pavmenta  by  a  company  which  has  never 
been  In  the  sugar  business,  has  no  experi- 
enced management  and  has  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  tbe  sugar  market. 
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This  is  an  extremely  strong  criticism 
of  both  the  SBA  and  the  Old  Dominion 
Sugar  Corp.  This-critlcisir.  is  justified. 
As  the  report  describes,  specialists  within 
SBA  have  advised  agaifist  this  lease  guar- 
antee, including  the  chief  SBA  under- 
writer. 

This  project  does  not  really  qualify — 
at  t27.4  tnillion  and  a  potential  1.800  em- 
ployees— as  small  business. 

There  is  one  statement  In  the  report 
that  is  perhaps  the  greatest  Indictment 
of  this  program  that  I  have  heard. 

.\lth.>ugb  SBA  testlfled  that  they  have 
studied  the  Maine  Sugar  Industries.  Inc.. 
project  m  order  to  avoid  their  pufalls.  it  is 
the  subcommittee's  opinion  that  the  Maine 
Sugar  project  Is  a  blueprint  of  the  future 
of  the  Old  Dominion  Sugar  Corporation. 

That  blueprint,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  blue- 
print for  failure. 

The  excellent  report  from  which  I  have 
quoted  is  verj'  brief.  But  it  reflects  the 
careful  examination  of  this  lease  guaran- 
tee conducted  by  the  members  of  tlie 
committee  and  its  staff.  It  is  well  worth 
reading.  So  that  my  colleagues  may  be 
completely  informed  on  this.  I  submit 
this  short,  but  well-written  report  for  the 
Record: 

SBA  Leask  OnsilANTCE    (Old  Dominiow 

SOGAB   COBP.) 
INSaODUCTlON 

At  :he  opening  of  the  9l5t  Congress,  Rep- 
rMcntatlve  Joe  L.  Evlns  (D..  Tenn).  chair- 
man of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, assigned  Jurtsdlctlon  over  "SmaU  Busi- 
ness Problems  in  Smaller  Towns  and  Ur- 
ban .\reas"  to  Subcommittee  No.  3  and  desig- 
nated the  following  as  members: 

RepresentaUve  John  C.  Kluczynski,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Illinois,  chairman: 

Representative  Tom  Steed.  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma: 

Representative  James  0.  Corman.  Demo- 
crat, of  California; 

Representative  Frank  Horton.  RepubUcao. 
of  New  York: 

Representative  DuUel  E.  Button.  Repub- 
lican, of  New  York. 

Additionally,  Chairman  Evlns  and  Repre- 
sentative SUvlo  O.  Conte  IR.  Mass.).  ranking 
minority  member,  are  ex  officio  members  of 
the  sutKrommlotee. 

scope   AND    PtlKPOSB   0»   HXAaiNOS 

Hearings  were  conducted  by  Subcommittee 
No.  3  on  tbe  lease  guarantee  program  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  Particular 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  proposed  lease 
guarantee  to  Old  Dominion  Sugar  Corp. 

The  subcommittee  had  received  many  im- 
ports raising  serious  questions  concerning 
the  conditional  commitment  by  the  Small 
Business  AdmlnUtratlon  guaranteeing  a  lease 
to  Old  Dominion  Sugar  Corp.  In  the  amount 
of  »374  million.  Information  provided  the 
subcommittee  Indicated  that  the  corporation 
did  not  have  adequate  financial  resources; 
that  the  amount  of  total  guaranteed  rent 
was  In  excess  of  BBA's  regulations  which 
placed  a  W  million  celUng  on  such  guaran- 
tees; that  the  corporation  was  not  a  small 
business  concern;  and  that  the  proposed 
business  venture  by  the  corporation  was  not 
economically  feasible  and,  therefore,  would 
ultimately  result  In  an  unjuatlflable  loas. 

The  lease  guarantee  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  held  the  In- 
terest and  concern  of  the  committee  since 
the  program's  Inoeptlon.  There  is  great  po- 
tential for  lease  guarantees  to  aid  and  assist 
small  business.  SmaU  businesses  which  lack 
the  necessary  credit  rating  are  able  to  ob- 
tain prime  business  locations  to  assure 
growth  and  success. 

In  view  of  the  reports  received  by  the 
subcommittee,  and  the  continuing  isterast 
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in  this  particular  SBA  program,  It  was  de- 
cided tliat  hearings  would  be  held  to  inquire 
further  Into  the  lease  guarantee  program  and 
in  particular  the  Old  Dominion  Sugar  Corp. 
transaction. 

Hearings  were  held  on  February  19  and  2S, 
1970.  in  Washington.  DC.  at  which  time  the 
subcommittee  heard  the  testimony  of  the 
Admiiustralor  of  SBA.  other  officials  of  SBA 
and  representatives  of  private  industry  and 
fina:icia:  InaUtutlons.  Further  testimony  was 
also  presented  during  hearings  by  the  full 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Busmess  on  July 
20-22.  1B70.  regarding  this  same  subject. 

flHOZNCa 

The  Small  Business  Administration  issued 
a  letter  of  conditional  commitment  to  the 
Old  Dominion  Sugar  Corp.  to  guarantee  a 
lease  of  that  company  In  the  amount  ot  927.4 
million  over  a  20-year  period.  The  actual  In- 
surance poUcy  for  the  guarantee  Is  proposed 
to  be  issued  at  some  future  date  provided 
the  company  meets  certain  requirements  set 
by  the  SBA. 

Testimony  revealed  tiiat  SBA  set  a  limita- 
tion of  $9  million  for  lease  guarantees  In 
June  1969.  SBA  contended  that  this  regtUa- 
tlon  did  not  apply  In  regard  to  Old  Dominion 
since  Old  Dominion's  application  had  been 
pending  for  1  year  prior  to  promulgation  of 
the  regulation.  An  attorney-adviser  to  the 
SBA  lease  guarantee  program  stated  as  his 
opinion  that  this  SBA  regulation  was  appli- 
cable. He  was  overruled  by  tbe  SBA  Office  of 
General  Counsel. 

When  asked  about  the  possibility  of  Old 
Dominion  being  boiicht  out  by  a  large  sugar 
Arm  after  the  lease  guarantee  bad  been  made. 
SBA  replied  that  they  bad  no  control  over 
such  a  contingency. 

It  was  revealed  that  an  official  of  Old 
Dominion  had  supplied  Dun  ft  Bradstreet 
with  figures  regarding  the  size  of  the  pro- 
posed operation.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  reported 
that  300  employees  would  be  hired  in  the 
imtlal  stages  and  that  1.800  would  be  eventu- 
ally employed.  These  figures  were  disputed 
by  SBA.  SBA  regulations  provide  that  to  be 
a  "small  business"  for  this  type  of  operation, 
there  can  be  no  more  than  760  employees. 

An  outside  consultant.  P.  C.  Schaffer  & 
Associates,  retained  by  Old  Dominion  Corp., 
reported  that  tbe  project  was  flnancially 
feasible.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  P.  C. 
Schaffer  &  AssocUtea  received  60.000  shares 
in  the  company  ( 10.6  percent  of  tbe  total 
stock)  as  part  of  their  fee.  In  addition  to 
•83.074  to  be  paid  if  and  when  tbe  project 
proceeds. 

One  of  the  procurement  and  management 
assistance  coonllnators  of  SBA  advised 
against  the  venture  because  it  would  have  to 
compete  against  long-established  and  well- 
financed  cane  sugar  firms  In  addition  to  com 
sweeteners.  The  consultant  bad  not  consid- 
ered the  com  sweetener  competition  In  mak- 
ing their  analysis. 

An  SBA  financial  adviser  to  the  lease  guar- 
antee program  had  rated  the  corporate  struc- 
ture as  very  poor.  The  Philadelphia  office 
had  recommended  against  the  commitment, 
but  stated  that  In  the  event  the  Washington 
office,  which  has  primary  responsibility,  de- 
cided to  go  ahead,  two  conditions  be  placed 
In  tbe  guarantee.  Only  one  of  the  conditions 
was  adopted. 

The  chief  SBA  underwriter  stated  that  the 
venture  did  not  appear  feasible  and  that  It 
vraa  not  the  type  of  risk  the  Government 
should  bt  guaranteeing. 

The  size  of  this  proposed  guarantee  ((27.4 
million)  is  greater  than  all  of  the  guarantees 
Issued  by  SBA  up  to  that  time  (79  lease  guar- 
antees) . 

There  was  testimony  by  Individuals  in  the 
sugar  Industry  In  direct  conflict  with  that 
of  SBA.  It  vras  stated  by  them  that  the 
company  would  bave  to  make  an  8.8-percent 
gross  profit  In  order  to  survive.  SBA  consult- 
ants had  forecast  a  4-3-percent  profit.  It  vras 
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also  stated  ihat  a  m&rkeUng  study  vblcb  ig- 
nored corn  sweeteners  would  be  Invalid.  Ta- 
timony  also  revealed  tbat  Old  Dommion 
would  use  foreign  machinery  and  equipment. 
Furibermore.  it  was  claimed  that  the  Old 
Dominion  venture  could  cost  the  taxpayer 
•8.173^79  at  the  minimum  and  t23.4  million 
at  the  worst. 

CONCLCSIONS   AND   aCCOM  MEN  DAT  IONS 

SBA  has  Issued  a  letter  of  conditional 
commitment  lor  a  lea.^  g:uarant«e  to  a  ccn-- 
-.{jorat«  shell  which  has  new  done  any  bual- 
n^Sfts^r  an^JtffPd  aud  which  was  run  by  a 
man  wno  nad  no  experience  In  the  business. 
The  letter  ot  conditional  commitment  con- 
tains no  safeguards  to  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment  of  lu  guarantee  If  a  large  business 
tatces  over  Old  Dominion  and  no  criteria 
upon  which  to  base  a  fair  market  value  of  tbe 
plant  If  tbe  project  falls. 

The  maximum  exposure  of  SBA  Is  about 
J27.4  million.  Tbe  feasibility  study  was  per- 
formed by  a  company  which  will  be  paid  only 
U  the  refinery  becomes  operational. 

The  subcommittee  finds,  based  on  the  tes- 
timony It  received,  that  SBA  does  not  have 
a  reasonable  basis  to  conclude  that  the  Old 
Dominion  Sugar  Corp.  would  be  financially 
profitable. 

It  Is  evident,  therefore.  SBA's  proposed 
Ir.ise  guarantee  can  be  summarised  as  tax- 
pavers'  money  being  used  to  guarantee  rent 
payments  by  a  company  which  has  never 
been  In  the  sugar  business,  has  no  experi- 
enced management  and  has  no  real  knowl- 
edge  of  the  sugar  market. 

SBA  projected  earnings  pliu  the  loon  pay- 
ments amount  to  more  profit  per  unit  than 
anyone  In  the  Industry  currently  earns.  This 
Is  entirely  unrealistic. 

Since  the  hearings,  SBA  has  required  Old 
Dominion  to  bave  a  new  feaslbUlty  study 
conducted  by  a  firm  approved  by  SBA.  It  will 
be  very  enlightening  to  learn  the  results  of 
that  study  in  comparison  with  tbe  one  Inves- 
tigated during  the  hearings. 

It  Is,  therefore,  tbe  conclusion  of  the  sub- 
committee that  the  proposed  undertaking 
by  SBA  to  guar.intee  a  20-year  lease  for  Old 
Dominion  Sugar  COTp.  in  tbe  amount  of 
$27.4  million  la  not  In  the  Oovernments  best 
Interest  and  constitutes  poor  stewardship  of 
public  funds.  Although  SBA  testlfled  that 
they  had  studied  the  Maine  Sugar  Industries. 
Inc.,  project  in  order  to  avoid  their  pitfalls, 
it  Is  the  subcommittee's  opinion  tbat  the 
Marine  Sugar  project  Is  a  blueprint  of  the 
futiu-e  for  the  Old  Dominion  Sugar  Corp.  It 
appears  extremely  doubtful  tbat  tbe  Oovern- 
ment  can  collect  over  ftl2  million  loaned  to 
the  Maine  Sugar  project. 

The  intent  of  Congress  In  eatabllshlng  the 
lease  guarantee  progntm  wa.s  to  aid  and  assist 
the  small  businessman  such  as  the  local 
merchant  who  wishes  to  move  to  a  shopping 
center  but  Is  unable  to  obtain  the  necessary 
credit  rating.  A  guarantee  for  more  than  »27.4 
million  Is  not  small  business  in  terms  of 
lea.se  guarantees. 

Tlie  committee  rcconunends  that  SBA  crit- 
ically reevaluate  their  conditional  commit- 
ment m  regard  to  this  particular  lease 
guarantee.  A  full  report  should  be  submitted 
to  the  EUbconunlttee  when  a  final  descislon 
has  been  made  with  a  complete  explanation 
of  all  fact^iffs  upon  which  the  decision  was 
based.  Until  such  time  as  a  final  decision 
is  made,  it  is  recommended  that  SBA  keep 
this  subcommittee  fully  Informed  of  all  de- 
velopments concerning  this  lease  guarantee. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  SBA 
review  the  maximum  limitation  of  S9  mil- 
lion for  a  single  lease  guarant-ae  and  advise 
the  subcommittee  of  the  results  of  such  re- 
view. 

The  subcommittee  recommends  that  SBA 
Include  a  clause  in  all  lease  guarantees  elim- 
inating the  Government's  liability  In  the 
event  the  small  business  Is  taken  over  In  any 
way  by  other  than  a  small  business. 
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This  report  Includes  certain  conclusions 
wblch  are  not  fuUy  substantiated  by  facu 
contained  in  tbe  report.  The  report  affords 
the  Small  Business  Administration  the  op- 
portunity to  submit  further  Information  to 
the  commltt<«  at  the  time  a  decision  is 
reached  on  the  subject  lease  guarantee,  and 
I  am  certain  tbe  SmaU  Business  Administra- 
tion will  cover  these  questions  when  it  sub- 
mits Its  further  comments. 


WILLIAM  O.  DOUGLAS— PART-TIME 
JUSTICE 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  12,  1970 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Justice 
Douglas  has  recently  conducted  himself 
with  a  circumspection  which  is  as  un- 
usual in  its  degree  as  it  Is  revealing  of 
his  many  heretofore  unknown  extra- 
judicial activities. 

He  has  withdrawn  himself  from  an 
abnormally  high  number  of  cases,  21  to 
be  exact,  in  the  last  9  weeks.  In  short, 
he  has  become  a  part-time  Justice, 

Of  course.  It  is  right  and  proper  for 
one  to  excuse  liimsell  from  sitting  on  a 
case  wherein  he  is  personally  involved 
or  personally  acquainted  with  the  party 
litigants  of  attorneys.  However,  Douglas' 
high  rate  of  withdrawal  from  participa- 
tion in  Court  work  is  surely  foimded  In 
his  attempt  to  allay  the  many  suspicions 
his  sub  rosa  activities  have  provoked. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Douglas'  prompt  resig- 
nation would  certainly  exp€<ilte  the  work 
of  an  already  overloaded  Court  and  would 
remove  a  cloud  of  doubt  which  hovers 
over  every  action  taken  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  Doug- 
las would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  pub- 
lic good  and  would  give  evidence  of  his 
concern  over  the  common  Interest — for 
which  he  so  piously  proclaims. 

Following  Is  a  report  from  Washing- 
ton's Evening  Star  of  Wednesday.  De- 
cember 9,  1970,  regarding  his  numerous 
withdrawals  from  cases  before  the  Court: 

DotTGIAS  DlSQUAIJCras  HZBCSKLT  IV  31  CaSIS 

(By  Lyle  Dennlston) 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
apparently  using  ^Mcial  caution  to  keep  from 
arousing  his  Bouse  critics  further,  has  dis- 
qualified himself  from  court  cases  21  times  In 
the  last  nine  weeks. 

That  Is  an  unustially  high  rate  of  with- 
drawal from  cases  for  any  Justice,  and  It  Is 
weU  above  Douglas*  own  rste  of  disqualifica- 
tion In  tbe  past. 

Sources  close  to  the  Justice  say  tbat  be 
feels  obliged,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to 
go  almost  to  an  extreme  to  avoid  contAct 
witb  cases  in  which  someone  could  say  he 
had  a  personal  Interest. 

Among  charges  against  him  by  House 
critics  are  complaints  that  he  has  partici- 
pated In  Supreme  Court  action  on  an  ob- 
scenity ca£e  and  a  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion dispute  even  though  he  had  some  prior 
contact  with  persons  Involved  in  each. 

PANBI,    KXrHNO    TtJKaSAT 

Douglas  hopes  to  t>e  able  soon,  perhaps 
next  week,  to  return  to  tbe  customary  prac- 
tice of  taking  himself  out  of  chacs  only  when 
his  Interest  or  past  Involveooent  Is  clear^nt. 
It  Is  understood. 
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The  lull  House  Judiciary  Committee  U  to 
meet  Tuesday  to  receive  u  report  trom  a  five- 
man  special  subcommittee  which  has  con- 
cluded—in a  split  decision— that  there  are  no 
grounds  to  impeach  Douglas  and  remove  him 
Irom  the  court. 

II  thst  meeting  results,  as  tome  sotirces 
now  Mpect.  In  a  committee  decision  to  drop 
the  matter  of  impeachment.  Douglas  Is  UKe- 
ly  to  resume  promptly  his  luller  participa- 
tion In  the  high  court  work. 

However  critics  have  vowed  to  renew  in 
January  tlielr  demand  lor  a  separate  invesO- 
gatlon  outside  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Meanwhile.  Douglas  this  week  took  himself 
out  of  cases  Ave  times  In  two  days  of  public 
activity  by  the  court. 

In  one  ol  those,  his  withdrawal  could  have 
made  a  clear  difference.  Dividing  4  to  4.  the 
other  justices  approved  lower  court  decisions 
that  bolstered  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  power  to  approve  acro«a-the- 
board  increases  In  railroad  freight  rates. 
arroMATtc  sppmovsL 

When  the  court  Is  e<iuaUy  divided,  the  re- 
sult is  automatic  approval,  without  explana- 
tion of  the  lower  court  action  under  review. 

oiuglas.  like  all  other  justices,  never  ex- 
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Of  one  obscenity  case  on  Nov.  23  when  he 
thoiigbt  the  case  Involved,  at  least  indi- 
rectly, a  Arm  which  had  published  one  of 
his  out-of-court  arilclee.  In  fact,  there  waa 
no  connection,  these  sources  said. 

With  Douglas  out  of  that  case,  the  court 
vot*d  4  to  4  to  uphold  a  lower  court  decision 
which  gave  constitutional  protection  to  so- 
called  ■•stag"  movies. 

On  the  same  day.  the  Justice  may  also  have 
dlsquaUSed  himself  unnecesearlly  from  a 
Massachusetu  otwcenity  cnae  on  the  belief 
that  one  of  the  publishers  was  somehow  re- 
lated to  Grove  Press. 

Grove  Preaa  is  the  US.  distributor  of  the 
controversial  Swedish  movie.  "I  am  Curious 
(Yellow I."  and  It  is  also  the  publisher  of 
Evergreen  Review,  which  carried  excerpts 
from  a  Douglas  book. 

FILM    IN   TtST   CASES 

"I  am  Curious  (Yellow)  "  is  Involved  in  test 
cases  Irom  Maryland  and  Massachusetts,  now 
awaiting  high  court  rulings  and  Douglas  has 
not  taken  part  In  considering  them. 

The  Justice  also  is  believed  to  be  staying 
out  of  an  Important  antitrust  case  involving 
a  group  of  publishers  because  some  of  his 
past  books  were  handled  by  Arms  involved. 

There  are  only  a  few  disqualifications  by 
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plains  publicly  why  he  takes  himself  out  oi  a      j^^^^^  during  recent  weeks  tor  which  there 

is  no  known  reason,  except  possibly  some  per- 
sonal connection  with  lawyers  involved.  One 
such  case  Involved  a  chaUcnge  by  a  Mont- 
gomery County.  Md..  poUtlcal  group  seeking 
to  be  placed  on  the  ballot  for  the  Nov.  3 
elections. 

Among  all  of  the  21  disquallScatlons  by 
Douglas  BO  far  in  the  current  term,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  only  one  that  would  fit  the  usual 
court  custom  of  withdrawing. 

He  has  taken  a  direct  ■•personal  Intereaf 
in  the  controversy  Involved,  and  that  Is  the 
usual  ground  for  dlBquallflcatlon.  The  case. 
granted  review  this  week,  involves  a  con- 
servationists* challenge  to  construction  of  a 
highway  through  a  park  in  downtown  Mem- 
phis. 

Douglas  has  been  a  vocal  spokesman  for 
conservationist  causes  for  years,  and  he  has 
spoken  out  on  the  Memphis  controTersy. 


However,  there  are  indications  that  this 
term  he  is  withdrawing  from  any  case  that 
involves  a  law  firm  in  which  some  partner 
has  been  helping  him  in  the  legal  defense 
Rgainst  the  impeachment  challenges  In  the 

lu  that  effort.  Simon  H.  Rifklnd.  a  former 
federal  Judge  who  is  a  leading  partner  of  a 
Washington  and  New  York  firm,  has  been 
Douglas'  mam  legal  adviser.  It  is  routine 
for  Douglas  now  to  avoid  any  role  In  court 
cases  involving  Rlfklnd's  firm. 

MISSED    AKCnMENTS 

For  example,  the  Justice  did  not  listen  to 
oral  arguments  made  in  a  libel  case  Monday 
and  Tuesday  by  one  of  Rlfkind's  partners, 
former  Attv.  Gen   Ramsey  CTark. 

Rifklnd  has  enlisted  some  of  Douglas'  for- 
mer law  clerks  in  handling  the  House  chal- 
lenge, and  that,  too,  has  led  the  Justice  to 
some  disquallScatlons. 

For  example,  one  of  the  ex-clerks  who  has 
helped  is  Charles  MUler  of  the  Washington 
law  firm  ol  Covington  and  Burling.  That  firm 
was  involved  in  the  railroad  freight  rate  case 
decided  yesterday  by  the  4  to  4  vot*. 

Covington  and  Burling  is  also  involved  In 
a  major  lawsuit  which  Atty.  Oen.  John  N. 
Mitchell  has  filed  at  the  high  court  in  an 
offshore  lands  dispute  with  all  the  East  Coast 
states.  Douglas  has  disqualified  himself 
from  that  case. 

Aasums  J II ST  ICE 
Another  former  Uw  clerk  who  has  assisted 
Douglas  during  the  House  challenge  Is  War- 
ren M.  Christopher,  a  former  deputy  attorney 
general  now  In  private  practice  In  the  Ixw 
Angeles  law  firm  of  0*Melveny  and  Myers. 

The  firm  was  Involved  with  a  labor  case, 
conoemlng  the  Hearst  newspapers  in  Califor- 
nia. ;rom  which  Douglas  disqualified  himself 
oo  Oct.  12. 

Christopher  Is  personally  Involved  In  a 
major  test  case  which  the  high  court  has 
agre«d  to  review  this  year.  It  raises  the 
question  of  whether  plans  to  put  low-rent 
public  housing  In  a  community  may  be 
vetoed  by  citizens  voting  In  a  referendum. 
Douglas  has  twice  disqualified  himself  on 
preliminary  orders  on  that  case. 

The  Justice  has  taken  himself  out  In  a 
aeries  of  cases — several  Involving  obscenity 
prosecutions — becsxise  of  actual  or  assumed' 
•asociatlon  with  the  dlstributora  who  are  in- 
volved. 

MUTTAKC    SCEN 

In  fact,  sources  indicate  that  Douglas  may 
b&Tv  made  a  mistake  by  taking  himself  out 


A  CITIZENS  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 
FOR  THE   PENN   CENTRAL 


HON.  RICHARD  L.  OTTINGER 

or  NEW   ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  major  reasons  for  the  decline  of  rail 
passenger  service  in  the  United  States 
has  been  the  industry's  failure  to  recog- 
nize its  responsibilities  to  the  traveling 
puolic  and  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission's  failure  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic interest  in  a  modem,  efficient  rail 
passenger  service  system. 

A  historic  peUlion  seeking  approval  of 
a  citizens  advisory  committee  to  rep- 
resent and  promote  the  interests  of  the 
public  in  the  reorganization  and  man- 
agement of  the  Penn  Central  has  been 
filed  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania.  Among 
the  petitioners  are  consumer  advocate 
Ralph  Nader  and  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Railroad  Passengers. 

This  petition,  if  granted,  might  well  set 
an  important  precedent  for  other  In- 
dustries in  which  the  public  interest  has 
for  too  long  been  neglected.  It  certainly 
represents  a  landmark  in  the  consumer 
protection  movement  and  because  I  am 


December  11,  1970 

sure  it  will  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues. I  present  it  herewith  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record: 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 

District  of  Pennsylvaala,  Bankruptcy  No. 

70-3471 

In  the  Matter  of  Penn  Central  Transporta- 
tion Company. 

Petition    fob    AppoiNxMENr    or    CmzENs" 
Advisort    Cossmittee 

To  the  Honorable  John  P.  Pullam.  Judge 
of  the  United  Slates  District  Court  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Penhsylvanla:  Come  now 
the  petlOoners  Ralph  Nader.  Reuben  B  Rob- 
ertson, lU.  Jonathan  A.  Rowe,  Anthony  Bos- 
well  and  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Passengers,  having  previously  petitioned  this 
Court  regarding  the  appointment  of  one  or 
more  trustees  specifically  to  represent  and 
promote  the  interesu  of  the  public  and  con- 
simiers  in  the  reorganization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Penn  Central,  who  now  further 
urge  the  court  to  establish  and  appoint  a 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  to  advise  and 
assist  the  trustees  with  regard  to  various 
aspecU  of  the  public  interest.  The  reasons 
and  authority  for  such  appointment  and  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  proposed  Committee 
are  set  forth  In  the  accompanying  memo- 
randum in  support  of  this  petition. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Thou  AS  K.  Gilhool. 

REtlBEN    B.   ROBEETSON    HI. 

Jtji,T  22. 1970. 

|In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  Bankruptcy  No. 
70-3471 

In  the  Matter  of  Penn  Central  Transpor- 
tation Company. 

MZMOEANDUM    IN    SUPPOHT    or    PETmON    EO* 

Appointment  or  CmzxNs'  Aovisobt  Com- 

HITTEE 

The  Court's  duties  In  protecting  the  pub- 
lic Interest  In  a  railroad  reorganization  pro- 
ceeding under  Section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  do  not.  of  course,  end  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  Trustees  to  manage  the  estate.  The 
petitioners,  who  Include  rail  piissengera.  con- 
sumers and  p.iriies  professionally  and  insti- 
tutionally commiiiert  to  the  advocacy  of  var- 
ious consumer,  safety  and  environmental 
causes,  have  urged  the  Court  to  take  what- 
ever measures  may  be  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  advance  community  and  consumer 
interests  In  overseeing  the  Penn  Central's 
reorganization.  We  believe  that  these  in- 
terests can  be  slEnlficantly  aided  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  committee  of  advisors 
to  the  trustees  which  can  make  studies  and 
recommendations  to  them — and  to  this 
Court — regarding  the  many  facets  of  the 
public  interest.  While  novel,  this  action  ap- 
pears to  be  well  within  the  clearly  estab- 
lished powers  of  the  Court.  This  memoran- 
dum spells  out  In  further  detail  the  pro- 
posal and  the  legal  authority  of  the  Court 
to  adopt  It. 

PtTKPOSES    OP    THE    COMUTTrEZ 

There  can  be  no  serious  argument  that 
the  first  priority  in  the  management  and 
reorganization  of  a  bankrupt  railroad  must 
be  the  pubUc  interest,  Including  apeciacally 
the  right  of  the  people  to  be  assured  safe,  de- 
pendable, adequate  and  economical  trans- 
portation by  rail  St.  Joe  Paper  Co.  ».  At- 
lantic Coast  Line  H.  Co.,  347  X3S.  298,  300 
n.  12  (1SS4).  In  re  Denver  and  Rio  Grande 
Wentern  R.  Co..  38  P.  Supp.  106  (D.  Colo. 
1D40);  tn  re  Long  Island  R.  Co.,  83  P.  Supp. 
971  (D.  N.Y.  1949).  The  public's  multiple 
and  complex  needs  require  thoughtful,  co- 
ordinated analysis  and  Implementation 
which  the  trustees  aione,  absorbed  In  the 
day  to  day  problems  of  management  and  op- 
eration, may  not  be  able  to  fulfill  adequately. 
Penn  Central  serves  a  region  under  siege 
by  a  massive  transportation  and  envlroiuneii- 
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tal  crisis.  The  urban  areas  of  the  Northeast- 
ern United  Stages  are  already  congested  and 
overcrowded,  its  highways  and  airways  are 
clogged.  Its  rivers  becoming  open  sewers  and 
Its  air  a  potential  source  of  epidemic  asphyx- 
iation. The  incessant  parasitic  demands  of 
railroad  management  upon  the  public  for 
higher  and  higher  passenger  fares  and  freight 
tariffs,  the  degrading  of  service  and  safety 
standards,  the  Penn  Central's  relentless  drive 
to  rid  Itself  of  customers  and  of  all  obliga- 
tions to  provide  intercity  passenger  service, 
capped  finally  by  the  initiation  of  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  have  intensified  the  crisis 
and  made  an  ugly  Joke  of  the  corporation's 
baste  legal  commitment  to  serve  the  public 
continuously  and  adequately.  This  back- 
ground underscores  the  urgency  of  special 
provisions  by  this  Court  and  the  trustees  on 
behalf  of  the  public. 

The  interests  of  consumers,  passengers, 
shippers,  communities  and  the  public  at 
large  must  no  longer  be  short-changed  with 
respect  to  Penn  Central  operations.  To  this 
end  it  would  be  oppropriate  and  useful  to 
have  a  special  committee  to  advise  the  trust- 
ees on  various  aspects  of  the  public  Interest. 
Without  In  any  way  interfering  with  the 
dally  operations  and  management  functions 
of  the  trustees,  the  committee  would  be  In 
a  position  to  analyze  public  complaints, 
tariffs  and  schedules,  population  trends  as 
related  to  available  service,  environmental 
considerations,  maintenance  and  .safety 
standards  and  other  aspects  of  the  public 
interest.  The  proposed  committee  could  make 
reports  and  recommendations  to  the  trustees 
as  to  developing  problems  and  ways  In  which 
the  quality  of  the  railroad's  public  service 
might  be  improved.  Further,  the  committee 
would  evaluate  the  efforts  of  the  trustees 
from  a  public  interest  perspective  and  could 
make  reports  to  the  Court  on  any  changes 
that  might  be  necessary  for  fulflUment  of 
the  railroad's  basic  mission  of  public  service. 
One  possible  format  for  the  composition  of 
such  a  citizens'  advisory  committee  has  been 
set  forth  for  the  Court's  review  In  Appendix 
A  to  this  memorandum. 

AUTHoarrr  op  the  codrt 

While  we  are  not  aware  of  any  previous 
railroad  bankruptcy  proceeding  in  which 
such  a  public  Interest  advisory  committee 
has  been  appointed,  the  Court's  power  to 
take  such  action  Is  clear.  Section  77(at  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  governing  railroad  re- 
organization, confers  upon  the  District  Court 
having  Jurisdiction  the  full  panoply  of  pow- 
ers over  the  debtor  and  the  trustees  that  ap- 
ply generally  In  bankruptcy  proceeding.  For 
example.  Section  11(a)  (6)  of  the  Act. 
amended  by  the  Chandler  Act  In  1938  so  as 
to  apply  unequivocally  to  proceedings  under 
Section  77.  see  Hanna  ^  MacI>achUn.  Cases 
on  Creditors'  Rights.  1965  Supplement,  9. 
explicitly  provides  that  the  Court  has  the 
power  to  "bring  In  ond  substitute  additional 
persons  or  parties  In  proceedings  under  this 
title  when  necessar>-  for  the  complete  deter- 
mination of  a  matter  in  controversy."  Simi- 
larly. Section  343  of  the  Act  expressly  states 
that  a  receiver  or  trustee  shall  manage  the 
debtors'  business  and  property  "subject  to 
the  control  of  the  court."  The  power  thus 
conferred  on  the  Court  In  general  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  Is  made  specifically  appli- 
cable to  the  court  In  railroad  bankruptcies 
by  section  77(a),  which  gives  the  t>ank- 
ruptcy  court  "all  the  powers  not  inconsistent 
with  this  section  which  a  court  of  the  United 
States  would  have  had  If  It  had  been  ap- 
pointed a  receiver  In  equity  of  the  property 
of  the  debtor  for  any  purpose."  Additional- 
ly, of  course,  the  Court  has  Inherent  and 
express  powers  to  enter  appropriate  orders 
and  Impose  such  restrictions  and  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  In  the  management  of 
the  debtor's  affairs.  e.g..  Bankruptcy  Act. 
Sacs.  n(a)(16),  11(b). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Nothing  In  the  Act  or  In  the  decisional  law 
interpreting  the  Act  appears  to  restrict  or 
prohibit  the  Court  from  appointing  advisors 
or  advisory  committees.  In  the  Ixing  Island 
Railroad  bankruptcy  proceedings,  the  ap- 
pomtmeni  of  a  firm  of  engineering  consult- 
ants as  advisors  to  the  trustees,  whose  prin- 
cipal role  was  to  make  studies,  determine  the 
facts  and  submit  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  trustees,  was  discussed  at  length 
and  expressly  approved  by  District  Judge 
Kennedy.  In  re  Long  Island  R.  Co..  91  P. 
Supp.  439  {D.  NY..  1950) .  No  cases  has  been 
found  limiting  or  denying  the  Court  either 
the  power  to  pass  upon  the  appointment  of 
or  to  appoint  directly  consultants  or  advisors 
to  the  trustees  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
and  anal>xmg  facts  and  making  recom- 
mendations to  the  trustees  or  the  Court. 
Certainly  where  the  stakes  are  so  high  and 
the  Identification  and  implementation  of  the 
public  interest  are  so  critical,  such  restraints 
should  not  be  read  Into  a  stuute  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  which  is  to  protect  the 
public. 

Rwpectfully  submitted, 

Thomas  K.  Oilhool, 

ReUBXN     B.    ROBOtTSON    HI. 
July  22.  1970. 

Appendix  A.  Possiatx  COMfosmoN  akd 
CHAB-rea  roa  Citxeens'  Advisobt  Com- 
mittee 

TO  teustces  in  penn  CEHTast. 

aXOaCANIZATION 

The  Citizens'  Ad\'lsory  Committee  would 
be  composed  of  three  to  five  members,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  for  terms  of  five  years, 
and  drawn  from  groups  or  organizations  rep- 
resenting such  Interesu  as 

(a)  raUroad  passengers,  including  com- 
muters; 

( b )  consumers  of  commodities  transported 
by  rail: 

(c)  environmental  quality,  Including  con- 
servation and  aesthetic  interests,  city  and 
regional  planning,  population  distribution, 
and  clean  air  and  water  advocates; 

(d)  shippers  by  rail: 

(e)  railway  labor. 

The  Committee's  basic  mandate  shall  be  to 
protect  and  promote  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible  within  Its  powers  durtng  the  Penn 
Centra]  reorganization,  the  needs  of  the  pub- 
lic for  safe,  clean,  modern,  efficient,  economi- 
cal and  reliable  rail  transportation:  sound 
regional  planning  Including  comprehensive 
Intermodal  transportation  planning;  con- 
servation of  natural  resources  Including  pure 
air,  water  and  open  spaces.  To  achieve  these 
ends,  the  Committee  shaU  have  the  following 
powers  and  duties : 

(a)  Examination  of  all  books  and  records 
of  the  debtor  and  any  company  controUlng, 
controlled  by  or  under  common  control  with 
the  debtor; 

(b)  Attendance  of  any  meetings  of  the 
trustees  and  officers  of  the  debtor,  and  the 
right  to  be  kept  informed  of  all  actions,  plans 
and  proposals  regarding  operation  of  the 
Penn  Central  and  to  receive  copies  of  all  com- 
pany corre^wndence  and  memoranda: 

(c)  Making  stvidles  of  and  reporting  to 
the  trustees  periodically  and  at  aU  appro- 
priate times  upon  the  actual  or  potential  Im- 
pact of  Penn  Central  operations  and  any  pro- 
posed or  suggested  plans  or  changes  on  any 
a^}ect  of  the  public  Interest;  and  making 
such  recommendations  as  the  Committee 
deems  approprtate  to  protect  and  advance  the 
interests  of  consumers  and  the  public  gen- 
erally: 

(d)  Studying  and  reporting  to  the  trustees 
and  the  Court  on  the  effects  of  past  Penn 
Central  policies  and  practices  upon  the  pub- 
lic, and  on  the  causes  of  the  financial  col- 
lapse predpttaung  the  petition  in  bank- 
ruptcy: 
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(e)  To  report  annually  or  at  any  other 
appropriate  time  on  the  adequacy  of  actions 
taken  by  the  trustees  to  implement  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee,  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  debtors  operations  on  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  and  on  any  problem  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  estate  that  the  Committee 
deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to  bring  to 
the  Court's  attention; 

(f)  To  apply  for  and  receive  any  federal, 
state,  local  or  pn\-ate  grant  of  funds,  re- 
search, facilities  or  assistance  of  any  kind 
to  advance  the  purposes  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee is  established. 

(In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 

District  of  Pennsylvania.  Bankruptcy  No. 

70-3471 

Petition  fob  Repbescntation  of 
Consumes  Iktebests 

In  the  Matter  of  Penn  Central  Transpor- 
tation Company. 

To  the  Honorable  John  P.  Fullam,  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
lor  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania: 

This  petition  Is  filed  on  behalf  of  various 
individual  and  lnstltution:i]  parties  concerned 
with  the  effect  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Company  reorganization  upon  the 
interests  of  consumers  and  other  national 
and  community  interests,  to  urge  this  Court 
to  take  certain  measures  to  assure  effective 
representation  of  those  interests  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  Penn  Central  at  all  times 
during  the  reorganization  and  thereafter. 
Specifically,  petitioners  request  the  Court  to 
appoint  one  or  more  trustees  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  and  promoUng  public  con- 
sumer and  community  Interests,  as  distinct 
from  the  private  interests  of  management, 
creditors,  and  shareholders.  Petitioners  in 
support  thereof  respectfully  represent : 

PETITIONEBS 

1.  The  petitioner  Ralph  Nader,  a  resident 
of  Wlnsted.  Connecticut,  is  an  author,  law- 
yer, and  advocate  of  the  public  Interest  la 
various  consumer,  safety  and  environmental 
Issues. 

2.  The  petitioner  Reuben  B.  Robertson,  in 
Is  a  resident  and  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

3.  The  petitioner  Jonathan  A.  Rowe  is  a 
resident  of  North  Sandwich.  New  Hampshire, 
and  a  third-year  law  student  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  Law  School  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

4.  The  petitioner  Anthony  Haswell  Is  a 
resident  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  a  member  of 
the  bar  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Association  of  Railroad 
Passengers. 

6.  Each  of  the  above  individual  petitioners 
is  a  frequent  passenger  by  railroad.  Including 
the  Penn  Central,  and  a  consumer  of  com- 
modities transported  by  railroad.  The  Indi- 
vidual petitioners  are  and  have  been  engaged 
in  the  analysis  and  advocacy  of  cocisumer. 
environmental,  safety  and  community  inter- 
ests In  various  modes  of  transportation,  in- 
cluding railroads. 

6.  The  petitioner  National  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers  is  a  not-for-profit  cor- 
poration organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois  to  represent  and  promote 
the  Interests  of  railroad  passengers.  The  As- 
sociation at  present  has  approximately  7.000 
dues  pa>'lng  members.  Membership  in  the 
Association  is  open  to  sU  users  of  rail  pas- 
senger service  and  to  other  citizens  who  be- 
lieve that  modern  trains  are  an  essential 
element  of  a  balanced  transportation  system. 
Its  national  headquarters  are  at  417  New 
Jersey  Avenue,  S.E..  Washington.  D.C.  30003. 

PUBLIC    INTEUST    CONSmnsTIOHS 

7.  Penn  Central  performs  essential  trans- 
portation services  for  the  public.  In  1900, 
It  carried  68.2  billion  ton-miles  of  freight. 


n^/'a'mhoi»    11       1Q7n 
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lOJq,  of  tb«  QMUonil  tot»l  of  768  bllUon. 
It  MrneU  »  total  oT  01.4  mUllon  paM4mg«ra. 
of  which  MO  mimon  were  commuters  »nd 
37  4  million  were  mieraty  traveUers.  Theee 
amouuti  were  32.ir..  26.0'i.  and  4a.6'.»  re- 
spectively of  the  uadonal  toul»  of  295JI 
nuuion.  208  I  mllUon.  ana  87.8  million.  Penn 
Central*  1969  total  paasenger-mUea  of  3.4 
billion  were  38".  of  the  national  total  of 
12.2  hlUlon. 

8  continuation  and  Improvement  of  Penn 
Central  freight  semcM  is  vital  for  the  healti 
of  the  national  economy.  In  that  the  cost 
of  transporting  Its  freight  load  "y  other 
modes  would  be  several  umea  the  81.3  bllUon 
It  was  paid  by  shippers  In  1969. 

9  Continuation  and  improvement  of  Penn 
Central  pjiisenger  services  is  vital  for  the 
national  interest  In  personal  mobility  and  a 
belter  environment.  U  all  Penn  Centrals 
pajsengers  were  forced  to  use  olr  and  high- 
way facUltlea.  the  result  would  be  massive 
air  and  hUhwav  traffic  congestion,  border- 
ing on  parilysls  m  some  areas.  Expansion  of 
these  facilities  to  adequately  ocoommodate 
the  additional  traffic  would  cost  an  enormous 
amount  of  money  and  scarce  land  area,  and 
create   Intolerable   levela   of   none   and   air 

poUutlOQ. 

10  The  quality  of  Penn  Central  freight 
service  has  steadily  detenonted  since  the 
1988  merger  despite  aaserllons  by  manage- 
ment that  It  IS  interested  In  this  business  ai 
a  profit  malting  operation. 

11  The  quality  and  quantity  of  Penn  cen- 
tral commuter  service  has  deteriorated  to  an 
abvtnallv  low  level.  .Management  has  re- 
peatedly 'stated  that  it  has  no  interest  In  this 
operation  unless  It  is  supported  with  public 
funds 

12  The  quality  and  quantity  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral intercity  passenger  service,  other  than 
between  Sew  Vort  City  and  Washington. 
DC  hai  deteriorated  at  least  as  much  as 
comniuler  service.  Dcieij  of  Penn  Central 
commur.ule5  have  al.-eidy  lost  their  passen- 
ee-  service  The  present  manajement  has  re- 
quested the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
?lon  for  authority  to  discontinue  all  passen- 
ger -emce  wtrt  of  Buffalo.  Kew  York,  and 
Harnsburg.  PennsylvanU  Were  this  request 
granted,  such  major  cities  as  Indianapolis 
and  Terre  Haute.  Indiana:  Ann  Arbor,  Jack- 
son and  KalamaiTOo.  Michigan:  CTeveland 
and  Springfield.  Ohio:  and  Erie.  Pennsylvania 
would  have  no  rail  passenger  service.  This 
could  be  a  crippling  blow  to  the  economies 
or  these  important  cities,  as  weU  a.v  to  In- 
numerable smaller  communities.  A  principal 
ablec'lve  of  Section  TT  bankruptcy  proceed- 
ings IS  to  keep  essentUl  service  runnln?_  not 
to  facilitate  Its  discontinuance.  St.  •'«  PaP^ 
Co.  V  Atlantic  Coast  line  B.  Co..  347  U^. 
'98.  309n  12  (19541:  /"  "  Denver  A  Raw. 
a   Co    sa  p.  Sunp.  106  iD  Colo.  1B40). 

13  There  Is  evidence  of  serloua  deterlora- 
-  on  in  malnienance  and  safety  .standards  In 
pe"n  central  operations.  In  a  recent  report 
on  the  probable  cause  of  a  June.  1988  Per.n 
Central  passenger  train  derailment  at  Olenn 
Dllc  Marvland.  the  National  Transportation 
Sa!e-y  Board  wM  strongly  critical  of  Penn 
Central  for  failure  to  require  proper  main- 
tenance of  Iti  welded  rail  main  tracks,  and 
for  inadequa-.e  monitoring  of  tactoia  which 
mlaht  adversely  lUecc  the  track  or  train 
owratlo:^^  The  degradation  of  safety  per- 
'ormance  m  Penn  Central  operations  Is  dem- 
onstrated by  the  following  statistics  based  on 
offlclal  reports  of  the  Federal -SaUroad  Ad- 
ministration: 

THAIN  «CCIDt«IS  fE«  MIlUOH  LOCOMOTIVt  MILES 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

14  Despite  the  rapid,  sustained  deteriora- 
tion In  availability,  quality  and  rellabUlty  of 
freight  and  passenger  service  since  the  1968 
merger.  Penn  Central  management  has  con- 
tinued to  seek  authority  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  CommlssJon  and  State  regulatory 
bodies  to  institute  still  higher  tariffs  which 
have  resulted  and  will  continue  to  result  In 
substantial  Increases  In  consumer  costs. 

18.  Legislation  Is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  to  establish  a  quasi-public  corpora- 
tion to  operate  all  Intercity  passenger  service. 
The  success  of  this  corporation  will  be  di- 
rectly dependent  upon  the  degree  of  cooper- 
auon  extended  by  the  railroads  in  such  mat- 
ters as  reasonable  track  use  fees,  adequate 
track  maintenance,  rights  of  trains,  etc.  The 
attitude  of  present  Penn  Central  manage- 
ment toward  passenger  service  gives  little 
hope  for  such  necessary  cooperaUon  with  the 
proposed  rail  passenger  corporation.  More- 
over, establishment  of  the  passenger  corpora- 
tion win  not  affect  or  assist  Penn  Central's 
conmiuier  services. 
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THl-aTCK    APPOINTMENT 

16  Under  Section  77(c)  U)  ol  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  11  V.S.C.  Sec.  205  (CM  n.  as 
amended,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Court  to 
appoint  one  or  more  trustees  ot  the  debtor's 
property.  The  petitioners  submit  that  the 
purposes  ol  those  provision*  of  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  Which  relate  to  reorgwilaatlon  of 
railroads  can  only  be  met  by  the  appointment 
of  one  or  more  persons  as  trustees  whose 
express  duty  U  is  to  represent  and  promote 
me  Interests  of  coiiaumers  and  the  public  In 
the  opcrauon  and  management  of  the  debt- 
or's estate.  These  interests  necessarily  Include 
the  availability  of  adequate  and  economical 
commuter  and  intercity  poAsenger  service; 
availability  of  adequate,  economical  freight 
transport;  asiuronce  of  the  highest  possible 
degree  of  safety;  alleviation  of  air  and  water 
pollution  and  other  sources  of  environmental 
contamination;  and  development  and  promo- 
tion of  a  coordinated  national  transportation 
system  Involving  all  modes  of  surface  and  air 
tninsportatlon.  In  light  of  the  unique  nature 
and  public  respoaslbUltles  of  a  major  raUroad 
such  as  the  Penn  Central,  the  Court  must 
establish  at  the  outset  the  priority  of  such 
concerns  over  the  claims  of  creditors,  stock- 
holders and  other  private  Interests.  The  real 
and  effective  representation  of  these  concerns 
can  be  assured  only  by  appointing  as  trustees 
persons  expressly  committed  to  advancing 
them. 

17.  The  court  clearly  has  the  power  to  op- 
polnt  representatlvrea  of  the  public  interest 
3S  trusteee  See.  e.g..  In  re  Long  Island  R.  Co.. 
83  P.  Supp  971  (DJJ.T.  1949).  Judge  Ken- 
nedy, setting  forth  the  rationale  Impelling 
his  choice  of  two  trustees  specifically  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  the  interests  of  com- 
muters and  communities  In  the  Long  Island 
Railroad  bankruptcy  proceeding,  stated  as 
follows: 

"Everything  I  know  personally  about  the 
situation  and  everything  that  was  said  at 
the  bearing,  compels  the  conclusion  that  the 
appointment  of  a  trustee  or  trustees  repre- 
senting the  community  Is  abwlutely  essen- 
tial .  .  .  the  management,  pending  reorgani- 
zation, should  be  such  that  the  community 
OS  a  whole  wlU  feel  that  its  pecuUar  Inter- 
ests are  in  competent  hands  at  every  stage  of 
the  proceeding."  83  P.  Supp..  97ft-078. 

Thus,  It  Is  clear  that  tije  court  can  and 
indeed  should  name  trustees  who  will  repre- 
sent the  public  OS  a  party  with  a  vital  Inter- 
est In  the  railroad's  management. 

13.  To  fulfill  the  underlying  public  pur- 
pcwes  of  Sec.  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  and 
of  the  very  expectations  and  conditions  un- 
der which  Penn  Central  acquired  Its  vast 
properties,  assets  and  special  privileges,  it  la 
asseotlal  that  the  public  be  represented  in 
tbe  obolce  of  trustees.  Section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  provides  a  special  and 
unique  process  for  the  reorganization  of  In- 


solvent railroads;  It  was  wrttt«n  to  make  cer- 
tain that  railroad  service  would  not  disinte- 
grate and  that  the  public  would  not  lose  the 
vital  services  of  a  railroad  which  had  gone, 
or  been  led,  into  bankruptcy.  During  Con- 
greaalonal  debates  on  u  1935  amendment  to 
Sto  77  Congressman  Sumners  of  Texas 
pointed  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Bouse: 

"The  purpose  of  this  leglslaUons  U  to  avoid 
the  scrapping  ol  a  road  and  selling  It  .  - .  The 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  which  the  measure  before 
us  Is  supplemental,  was  designed  to  aid  crip- 
pled railroads  and  bring  about  reorganiza- 
tion so  that  they  might  render  Improved  serv- 
ice to  the  public  and  prevent  stockholders 
and  owners  of  securlUes  from  sustaining  ir- 
reparable losses."  Con^c»»ionaZ  ilecord,  Aug. 
16,  1935.  p.  H-132»9. 

To  the  greatest  exUnt  possible,  the  trans- 
portation service  is  to  be  conUnued  and  even 
improved,  regardless  of  the  Interests  of  credi- 
tors and  stockholders.  Jn  re  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  Western  R.  Co..  38  F.  Supp.  106.  115 
(D.  Colo.  1940) .  The  purpose  of  the  law  under 
which  these  trustees  arc  to  be  appointed  re- 
quires that  the  needs  of  the  transportation- 
consuming  public  be  represented  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  railroad  during  the  critical 
period  of  Its  reorganizaUon.  This  require- 
ment U  eapectaUy  urgent  in  the  case  of  Penn 
Central,  the  current  management  of  which 
has  pursued  a  course  of  sWadlly  curtailing 
both  freight  and  passenger  service  and  has 
publicly  expressed  the  view  that  still  further 
cutbacks  are  the  means  by  which  It  intends 
to  regain  the  economic  vlablUty  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

19  The  business  and  properties  of  the 
Penn  Central  clearly  are  aUected  with  a  pub- 
lic Interest.  Under  various  state  ond  Federal 
laws  and  regulatory  provisions,  they  are  tools 
to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at 
large.  The  Penn  Central  acquired  Its  original 
franchises  and  many  of  the  properties  on 
which  It  operates  under  special  agreemenU 
with  the  states.  These  agreements  expressed 
the  expectation  and  Imposed  the  duty  that 
the  railroad  would  in  return  use  these  fran- 
chises and  properties  to  the  benefit  of  th« 
public.  As  Just  one  example,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad— a  predecessor  of  the  Penn 
Central— bought  Its  so-called  "western 
works"  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  under 
the  explicit  command  that  It  would  be 

".  .  .  bound  ever  thereafter  to  keep  up 
ond  in  good  repair  and  operating  condition. 
ihe  line  of  said  railroad  .  .  .  ond  the  said 
railroad  shall  remain  forever  a  public  high- 
way .  .  .  and  kept  open  and  in  repair  .  .  . 
for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  all  parties  de- 
siring to  use  the  same."  An  Act  For  The  Bale 
of  the  Main  Line  ol  the  Public  Works.  No.  570. 
Laws  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Session  of  1857, 
Sec.  5. 

This  point  Is  crucial :  thot  the  claim  of  the 
public  to  tronsporUtton  service  from  these 
properties  precedes  the  right  of  the  purely 
private  claJmanta  under  llena,  mortgages. 
and  other  encumbrances.  Creditors,  stock- 
holders, and  other  parties  with  private  In- 
teresu  vrtll  be  tempted  to  turn  the  railroad 
properties  towards  the  fullest  possible  satis- 
faction of  their  own  claims.  The  verj-  condi- 
tions under  which  the  properties  were  ac- 
quired and  private  profits  have  been  reaped 
from  them  make  clear  and  urgent  that  dur- 
ing the  reorganl7»tlon  there  should  be  at 
least  one  trustee  whose  first  and  basic  con- 
cern is  that  tiie  railroad's  ability  to  serve 
the  public  not  be  Impaired, 

20.  Petitioners  further  contend  that  no 
trustee  should  be  appointed  who  is  or  was 
an  ofBcer  or  director  of  Penn  Central  Mla- 
gtilded  and  inept  management  policies  were 
a  major  cause  of  the  company's  downfall. 
Based  on  Interviews  with  railroad  Industry 
offlclals.  flnoncial  analysts,  shippers,  regula- 
tory officials  and  others,  the  Woll  Street 
Journal  recently  concluded  In  an  article  that 
the  Penn  Central's  problems  fundamentally 
stem  from  the  poor  and  continuously  deterl- 
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orating  service  the  railroad  has  provided  Its 
customers: 

"According  to  shippers.  Penn  Central's 
service  failures  include  every  type  of  com- 
plaint ever  registered,  and  in  greater  num- 
bers than  ever  encountered  on  any  other 
line.  The  list  includes  inability  to  furnish  cars 
lo  sluppers  In  aufflclent  numbers,  lengthy 
delays,  chronic  Jam-ups  at  terminals  and 
connecting  points  with  other  railroads,  mis- 
directed cars  and  cars  lost  for  weeics  or 
months  at  a  time.  Major  shippers  even  re- 
port examples  of  loaded  cars  leaving  their 
plants  only  to  return  some  weeks  later  stilt 
fully  loftded."  Wail  Street  Journal,  June  13. 
1970.  p.  1. 

The  same  article  continued  as  follows; 

"Some  regiilatory  offlclals  and  financial 
analysts  make  it  clear  they  distrust  state- 
ments made  by  Penn  Central  offlclals.  For 
example,  company  officers  had  prepared  fi- 
nancial plans  Indicating  a  first-quarter  loss 
from  railroad  operaUona  of  about  ^50  mil- 
lion; In  fact,  the  deficit  was  much  larger. 
'Financial  people  don't  know  IX  Penn  Cen- 
tral Is  deliberately  deceiving  them,  or 
whether  the  company  Just  doesat  know 
what  It's  doing,'  one  observer  says. 

"Some  Peuu  Central  du-ectors  feel  this  lack 
of  credibility,  whether  or  not  it's  intentional, 
has  extended  even  into  the  boardroom.  Ac- 
cording to  knowledgeable  sources,  some  of 
tba  oustlde  directors  felt  they  had  been 
'hoodwinked'  by  management  after  they 
picked  up  highly  Important  financial  In- 
formation from  a  company  debenture  pros- 
pectus— Information  that  hadn't  been  given 
them  as  directors."  Jd.,  p.  16 

Only  a  person  having  no  previous  con- 
nection with  Penn  Central's  management 
could  be  relied  upon  to  make  the  difficult 
decisions  as  to  necessary  personnel  changes, 
and  to  be  free  of  all  constraint  or  inhibition 
In  Investigating  the  causes  of  the  railroad's 
financial  demise,  Including  possible  coiifllct 
cf  Interest  or  other  Improprieties  on  the 
part  of  Penn  Central  directors  or  officers. 

21.  The  petitioners  urge.  In  addition,  that 
the  Court  use  extreme  caution  In  ap- 
pointing OS  trustee  any  individual  from  a 
OnaTicial  institution  Involved  with  the  Penn 
Central.  Reports  since  the  filing  of  the  peti- 
tion in  bankruptcy  have  revealed  that  con- 
flicts of  Interest  between  the  raUroad  and 
those  financial  Institutions  which  are  credi- 
tors, holder.'!  In  trust  of  stock,  or  cor.nected 
by  interlocking  directors,  may  well  have 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  railroad  serv- 
ice and  even  to  the  financial  debacle.  A  re- 
cent staff  report  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  stated  that  "prelimi- 
nary investigation  reveals  heavy  Involvement 
by  banking  institutions  In  nearly  every  one 
of  Penn  Central's  operations.  Every  aspect 
of  the  issues  involved  In  the  colIapFe  of  the 
corporation  appears  to  lead  back  to  some 
banking  Institution."  The  Penr.  Central's 
1968  ownership  records  reveal  that  17  of  the 
31  largest  shareholders  were  commercial 
banks,  and  that  they  held  In  sum  22  l'"r  of 
the  outstanding  stock.  The  Influence  of  thef^e 
li;Stltutlons.  so  entwined  In  the  railroad's 
affairs,  must  be  minimized  In  the  lntere.^t 
of  healthy  and  independent  management  of 
the  railroad. 

CONCLUSION 

Consumers  of  all  kind;;.  Including  ftelght 
shippers,  commuters  and  Intercity  travel- 
ers, have  a  vital  Interest  In  the  manner  In 
which  Penn  Central  operations  are  con- 
ducted under  the  supervision  of  this  Court. 
The  law  Is  clear  that  public  Interest  con- 
slderatioiis  must  be  given  priority  in  the 
operation  and  financial  reorganization  of 
the  railroad.  The  trustees  will  have  perva- 
sive power  to  control  the  affairs  and  poli- 
cies of  the  raUroad  for  a  period  of  several 
years  and  perhaps  decades.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, it  ii  imperative  that  one  or 
more  trustees  be  named  who  will  speclflcnlly 
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represent  the  Interesu  of  the  consumers  and 
users  of  Peun  Central  services. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ANTHONY   HASWZlli. 

Reuben  B.  RonarrsoN,  m. 

Attorneys  for  Petitioners. 
July  20,  1970. 

{Letter  sent  to  all  Penn  Central  trustees] 

August  27.  1970. 
Mr.  RicHASD  C.  Bond. 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 

EixAB  Ma.  Bono:  We  are  writing  to  urge 
you.  OS  a  court  appointed  trustee  In  the  re- 
organization of  the  Penn  Central,  to  give  seri- 
ous and  favorable  consideration  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "citizen's  advisory  council" 
such  as  has  been  proposed  in  a  recent  pe- 
Utlon  to  Judge  Follam.  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion Is  attached. 

The  "falling  company"  doctrine  Is  a  well- 
known  exception  to  the  normal  operation  of 
the  ant  1  -trust  laws.  We  propose  here  a 
"falling  concept"  doctrine  which  should  be 
recognized  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Penn 
Central. 

The  fali'jre  of  our  past  concepts  of  regu- 
laUou  Is  tragically  illustrated  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  Penn  Central.  Every  phase  of 
the  fundamental  ond  operational  decline  of 
the  railroad  from  the  terms  of  the  merger 
Itself  to  the  downgrading  of  passenger  and 
freight  service  can  be  traced  back  to  failures 
In  the  regulatory  process. 

In  fact,  the  appearance  of  regulation  was 
worse  than  no  regulation  at  oU.  The  public 
felt  protected.  Railroad  policies  were  graced 
with  the  stamp  of  legitimacy  which  other- 
wise could  not  have  withstood  critical  pub- 
Uo  appraisal. 

Numerous  studies,  from  the  Landls  Report 
of  the  early  sixties  to  the  recent  student 
invesUgatlons  under  the  aegis  of  Ralph 
Nader.  Congressional  Committees  and  even 
the  President  himself,  have  attested  to  the 
Inadequacies  of  many  of  our  precepts  of 
tninsportotlon  regulation.  The  present  situ- 
ation calls  for  recognition  of  these  failures. 
We  need  imaginative  innovation  and  courage 
to  depart  from  ancient  procedtires.  At  the 
same  time  It  calls  for  touching  base  afresh 
with  the  basic  premises  and  purposes  of  pub- 
lic "regulation"  of  transportation  enterprises. 
The  bankruptcy  and  reorganization  of  the 
Penn  Central  presents  a  timely  and  unique 
opportunity  to  break  with  established  pat- 
terns and  test  new  ways  to  provide  for  the 
public  aooountablUty  of  a  regulated  trans- 
portation enterprise.  One  such  way  can  be  a 
step  toward  the  Ideal  end  of  self -regulation. 
This  way  is  through  a  citizen's  advisory 
council. 

A  clti:;en's  advisory  council  could  do  away 
with  much  that  Is  wrong  with  our  present 
methods  of  regulation. 

It  would  restore  to  the  public  a  measure 
of  voice  In  the  policies  of  the  large  corpora- 
tions which  have  such  pervasive  effect  upon 
their  dally  lives.  But  this  voice  would  extend 
only  as  far  as  the  public's  legitimate  con- 
cern. The  council  would  not  interfere  In 
any  wajrwith^e  dally,  profit-making  opera- 
tion of  tH^TWlroad.  It  would  only  advise  on 
the  broader  matters  of  policy  In  which  the 
public  clearly  has  a  vital  and  growing  stake. 
It  could  also  help  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  business  and  academic  oooununJtles. 
Professors  could  be  members  of  citizen's  ad- 
visory council  to  which  they  could  bring  an 
undivided  loyalty  as  advocates  of  the  public 
interest.  Students  could  provide  studies  and 
background  information  for  the  use  of  the 
cotmcll  in  advising  the  corporation,  lending 
a  vital  sense  of  immediacy  and  importance  to 
undergraduate  and  graduate  work  which 
now  seems  mired  In  irrelevancy. 

These  positive  benefits  of  a  clttBen*s  ad- 
visory committee  are  urgently  needed  in  the 
Penn  Central  reorganization.  The  Penn  Cen- 
tral plays  a  vital  role  in  the  economic,  so- 
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olal  and  ecological  well-being  of  the  entire 
Kortbsast.  Tet  the  citizens,  both  passengers 
and  freight  shippers  have  felt  alighted, 
abused,  and  powerless  to  halt  the  deteriora- 
tions and  downgrading  of  their  communities' 
transportation  lifeline.  A  citizens  advisory 
council  could  infuse  into  Penn  Central  a 
spirit  of  public  concern;  and  perhaps  even 
more  important,  it  could  restore  to  the  citi- 
zens a  sense  of  participation  in  this  huge 
enterprise  which  so  vitally  affects  their  Uvea 
and  businesses. 

For  these  reosoixs  we  urge  the  trustees  to 
give  this  matter  the  most  serious  and  carefol 
attention.  Although  our  petition  originally 
asked  the  court  to  act,  it  would  be  even  more 
appropriate  and  useful  for  the  trustees 
themselves  to  create  an  advisory  council  on 
their  own  initiative.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  prescribe  the  specific  form  a  citizen's  ad- 
visory council  might  take  in  this  and  in  oth- 
er situations.  The  appendix  to  our  petition 
merely  suggests  one  possibility. 

We  put  ourselves  at  the  service  of  the 
trtxstees  to  help  work  out  the  specific  form 
and  manner  in  which  a  citizen's  advisory 
council  could  serve  most  constructively  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Perm  Central. 
Sincerely. 

JONSTBUf    Rows, 
RXUBEN    B.    ROBEBTSON,    HI. 


PETITIONS  OPPOSING  S.  2108,  THE 
FAMILY  PLANNING  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CALIFOaKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  II.  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  both  Houses  of  Congress 
this  week  gave  final  approval  to  the  Fam- 
ily Planning  Act,  S.  2108,  without  a  roU- 
call  vote,  and  that  the  Senate  has  never 
put  its  Members  on  record  at  any  point 
on  this  verj-  Important  legislation.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  particular  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  evidence  of  very 
deep  concern  about  this  bill  and  strong 
objections  to  it  throughout  the  Nation.  In 
the  past  2  weeics  alone,  petitions  opposmg 
S.  2108  have  come  to  my  office  from  24 
States,  bearing  nearly  1,500  signatures. 
Over  5.000  signatures  on  similar  petitions 
were  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Committee  early  in  November. 

In  addition  to  243  signatures  from  my 
o»-n  State  of  California,  there  are  49* 
from  Kentucky,  307  from  Montana,  305 
from  MlJinesota,  275  from  Ohio,  201  from 
the  State  of  WashingKin,  140  from  North 
DakoU,  135  from  New  York,  130  from 
Massachusetts,  112  from  Illinois,  and 
smaller  numbers  from  Connecticut,  Flor- 
ida, Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
Permsylvania,  South  Dakota,  Texas.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Wisconsin. 

I  will  be  happy  to  make  these  petitions 
available  on  request  to  my  colleagues  who 
represent  the  States  from  which  they 
come.  In  the  future  we  ought  to  listen 
more  to  the  "grass  roots"  on  legislation 
in  this  area  and  less  to  the  self-inter- 
ested "e.xperts"  in  population  control  who 
were  apparently  the  only  people  the  Sen- 
ate ever  consulted  about  S.  2108.  and 
who  bad  an  altogether  disproportionate 
influence  on  our  own  deliberaticins  on 
this  measmv. 
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A  IS-YEAB-OLDS  LETTER  TO 
COLUMNIST  ANN  LANDERS  DE- 
SCRIBES SOME  IMPORTANT 
MARKS  OF  A  MANS  SUCCESS 
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YOUTH  TO  BE  POLITICALLY 
EXPLOITED 


December  11,  1970 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridov.  December  11,  1970 


Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
indebted  to  columnist  Ann  Landers  for 
prinUng  in  her  Thanksgiving  Day  col- 
umn a  letter  from  a  15-year-old  girl, 
written  on  the  night  of  her  fathers 
death,  describing  a  great  man  m  terms 
of  the  things  which  really  make  a  man  a 

success a  success  as  husband,  father. 

brother,  son.  friend. 

In  cur  work  in  the  Congress,  in  cor- 
respondence with  many  thousands  of 
individuals  in  our  districts  who  bring 
problems  to  our  attention,  or  who  write 
to  us  on  legislation,  we  are  frequently 
faced  with  the  dlfBcult  task  of  expressing 
condolences  on  the  death  of  a  loved  one. 
We  can  aU.  therefore,  appreciate  the 
simple  eloquence  of  this  girl's  letter  m 
which  she  describes  what  makes  so 
many  men  heroes:  that  is,  in  the  kind- 
ness and  decency  with  which  they  shoul- 
der their  responsiblUties  to  famUy  and 
friends.  .  ., 

I  was  so  impressed  by  this  appreciation 
of  the  rcle  of  the  American  husband  and 
father  by  a  sensitive  15-year-old  daugh- 
ter that  I  am  sure  other  Members  of 
Congress  would  also  find  it  heartwarm- 
ing to  read.  We  hear  so  much  about  the 
disunity  in  family  life  today,  but  there 
are  still  many  famlUes— millions  of  good. 
soUd  American  families— which  share 
not  only  a  residence  but  the  love  which 
makes  it  a  home. 

The  excerpt  referred  to  from  Ann 
Landers'  column  of  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 28.  1970,  as  it  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  as  follows. 
Ann  Landeks 
0««B  Awn  L»ki>i«s:  a  great  man  died  to- 
day. He  wasn't  a  world  leader  or  a  Jomoue 
doctor  or  a  war  hero  or  »  sporte  flgure  or  a 
buelnees  tycoon.  But  he  was  a  great  man. 
He  was  my  father. 

He  didn't  get  his  picture  In  the  paper  for 
heading  up  things  I  guess  you  might  say  he 
was  a  person  who  never  cared  for  credit  or 
honors  He  did  corny  things,  like  pay  his  bills 
on  tune  go  to  church  on  Sunday  and  hold 
an  office  In  the  PTA.  He  helped  his  kids  with 
their  homework  and  drove  his  wife  to  the 
shopping  center  to  do  the  grocery  Buying  on 
Thursday  night.  He  got  his  kicks  hauling 
his  teen-agers  and  their  friends  to  and  from 
footbsll  games.  Be  enjoyed  simple  things  like 
a  picnic  In  the  park,  country  music,  mowing 
the  grass  and  running  with  the  dog. 

Tonight  IS  the  Brst  night  of  my  life  with- 
out hun  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  my- 
self so  I  am  writing  to  you.  I  am  sorry  now 
for  the  times  I  didn't  show  him  the  proper 
respect.  But  I  am  thankful  for  many  things. 
I-m  thankful  because  Ood  let  me  have  him 
for  15  years.  And  I'm  thankful  that  I  was  able 
to  let  him  know  how  much  I  loved  him.  He 
died  with  a  smile  on  his  face  He  knew  he 
was  a  success  as  a  husband  and  a  father,  a 
brother,  a  son.  and  a  friend  I  wonder  how 
many  mUUonalres  can  say  that?  Thanks  tor 
listening,  Ann.  Tou've  been  a  great  help. 

BIS  DAVGHTka. 

D«Aa  DAucBTra:  I  am  printing  your  beau- 
tiful letter  on  Thanksgiving  Thank  you  for 
providing  my  readers  with  food  for  thought 
on  a  moet  appropriate  day. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    [.OtTXStANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  JJ,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  now 
understand  that  as  a  people  Americans 
are  to  be  indicted  for  a  vast  neglect  of 
their  children.  At  least  so  reports  a 
group  of  nonchildren  who  have  been 
mobilized  into  a  new  leftwlng  assault 
on  our  society  which  has  taken  over  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children. 

It  is  frightening  to  learn  that  there 
are  people  in  our  coimtry  who  would  ex- 
ploit little  children  as  Ideological  ploys 
by  turning  them  against  their  own  par- 
ents and  country  and  then,  they — the 
exploiters — accuse  the  parents  and  our 
Nation  of  being  the  wrongdoers. 

The  successful  perpetuation  of  every 
Fascist-Communist  state  has  always  de- 
pended upon  the  Indoctrination  of  its 
subjects'  youth  to  accept  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  system.  What  clear  threat 
against  parental  stewardship  is  there 
than  for  adults  to  hide  behind  little  chil- 
dren and  accu-se  the  parents  of  being 
guilty  of  every  injustice  the  same  ac- 
cusers can  promote  for  their  advantage. 
Of  course,  the  promised  youth  revolu- 
tion Is  to  be  financed  by  the  guilty  par- 
ents' ux  dollars.  Just  as  was  the  civil 
rights  revolution,  the  poor  people's  rev- 
olution, the  sex  revolution,  the  dope  rev- 
olution, and  the  homosexural  revolu- 
tion. 

Consider  the  proposal  of  a  federally 
financed  cultural  voucher  system  for 
children  between  3  and  16  years  old.  The 
paper  currency  is  to  be  used  by  the  child 
to  purchase  cultural  goods  and  services 
necessary  to  the  child's  identity  What 
cultural  goods  would  a  3-year-old  child 
buy?  Who  would  tell  him  that  his  pur- 
chase was  necessary  for  his  identity? 

Thus  far,  no  one  has  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  the  allegation  that  mil- 
lions of  children  have  been  consigned 
to  the  scrap  heap  by  imcaring  Ameri- 
cans. Perhaps  the  source  of  these  statis- 
tics is  best  identified  by  the  approved 
change  of  family  environment  with  the 
conference  defense  of  communal  living — 
where  the  members  share  sex  and  chil- 
dren and  homosexual  couples  who  adopt 
children.  If  the  Conference  is  concerned 
only  with  illegitimates,  unwanted  and 
abandoned  children  why  not  say  so.  Why 
seek  to  involve  all  youth  and  Indict  all 
adults. 

All  in  all,  agitation,  national  mental 
cruelty  and  additional  animosity  can  be 
the  only  result  of  this  latest  revoluOon- 
ary  movement, 

I  include  several  related  newscllpplngs 
which  follow : 


I  Prom  the  Wiahlngton  Dally  Mews.  t>«c.  V. 

19701 
WKm  Hoosa  CHiui  SisaioN  to 

"IWDICT    NATION- 

iBy  Dale  UcPeatten) 

The  White  House  Conference  on  ChUdren. 
which  begins  Sunday,  will  consider  a  suck  of 
preliminary  reports  that  "indict  the  nation 
for  a  vast  neglect  of  Its  children. "  according 
to  the  conference  chairman. 

The  reports  were  made  pubUc  yeaterday  by 


Conference  Chairman  Stephen  Hess,  37.  a 
White  House  urban  alTalrs  specialist,  after  a 
meeting  with  President  NUon. 

Pinal  rooominendatlona  wUl  be  hammered 
out  neit  week  by  3.400  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference on  the  basis  of  the  preliminary  re- 
poru.  They  were  prepared  over  the  past  six 
months  by  24  l6-member  panels  led  by  edu- 
cators, doctors,  social  scientists  and  child 
psychologists. 

The  reports,  which  Mr.  Hess  said  "shatter 
the  myth  that  this  is  a  child-centered  so- 
ciety," predictably  call  for  a  wide  range  of 
new  federal  laws,  expenditures  and  Institu- 
tions. Among  the  recommendations  are: 

Child  Health:  A  national  health  insurance 
program  for  children  and  a  "children's  fund," 
established  by  Congress  to  finance  medical 
and  health-care  faculties. 

Day  Care:  A  federally  financed  but  locally 
controlled  system  of  day  care  centers  and  a 
presidential  task  force  to  broaden  public  un- 
derstanding and  mobillM  support  for  the  cen- 
ters. 

Education-  A  presidential  commission  to 
study  the  poeelblllty  of  children  starting 
public  school  at  age  3  or  4  and  a  national 
institute  of  creativity  under  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to  publicize 
research  on  Improved  educational  techniques. 
Employment:  A  federal  commission  for 
children  and  tamUles  to  press  tor  employ- 
ment reforms  that  would  reduce  employe 
transfers  that  tear  children  away  from  their 
friends  and  schools:  to  limit  out-of-town, 
night  and  weekend  work  for  parenu,  and 
provide  fieilble  work  schedules  that  would 
permit  parents  more  time  with  their  children. 
Television:  Legislation  enabling  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  to  set  aside 
two  cable  TV  channels  solely  for  children's 
programming  and  establishing  an  Institute 
for  chUd  development  and  the  mass  media 
to  monitor  and  encourage  children's  pro- 
gramming. 

Another  proposal  would  have  the  FCC  ban 
advertisers  from  urging  children,  "tell 
mommy  and  daddy  to  be  sure  to  buy.  ,  , 

One  suggestion  repeatedly  mentioned  In 
the  reports  Is  the  establishment  of  a  federal, 
state  and  local  system  of  child  advocates.  The 
advocate  would  be  an  ombudsman  with 
powers  to  mtervene  In  cases  where  the  health, 
property,  welfare  or  rights  of  a  chUd  were  at 
stake. 

A  panel  led  by  Miss  Jennlne  Schmld,  an 
eipert  In  Montessorl  education,  proposed  a 
federally  flnanced  cultural  voucher  system, 
described  "as  a  separate  paper  currenOy. ' 
for  children  between  3  and  16  years  old.  The 
vouchers,  some  worth  as  little  as  »5,  would 
be  used  by  the  child  to  purchase  cultural 
goods  and  services  "necessary  to  the  child's 
Identity." 

One  of  the  few  panels  that  did  not  advo- 
cate  more  funds  was  one  headed  by  Dr. 
Dwlght  Allen,  dean  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  School  of  Education.  Dr.  Allen 
urged  more  imagination  and  eiperlmenutlon 
In  the  public  schools.  "Education  needs 
money."  he  said. 

However,  a  panel  chaired  by  Dr,  John  I. 
Ooodland.  dean  of  graduate  education  at 
UCLA  argued  for  a  "massive  Infusion  of 
federal  funds  to  Improve  the  education  «y«- 
tem. 

The  reporu  that  didn't  argue  for  legal  and 
Institutional  changes  argued  for  changes  m 
official  attitudes. 

Dr  Marvin  Sussman,  a  professor  at  Case 
Western  Reserve  University  m  Cleveland, 
chaired  a  panel  which  observed  that  the 
nature  of  the  American  family  Is  changing 
faster  than  the  "narrow  and  static  concep- 
tion of  family  held  by  most  policy  makers. 
More  different  types  of  families  will  be 
having  children,  he  said,  among  them  com- 
munes where  the  members  share  sei  and 
children;  homosexual  couples  who  adopt 
children,  legaUy  or  otherwise;  and  unmar- 
ried single  parenU. 
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The  1D70  conference  on  children  U  the 
10th    since   Theodora    Rooaeveli's    time. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  X>ec.  9, 

1070] 

Millions   Consigned   to   Scrapheaps  Mon- 

OALE  CtTES  Kids'  Plight 

Sen.  Walter  P.  Mondal,  D-Mlnn.,  complain- 
ing that  minions  of  children  have  been  con* 
signed  to  the  scrapheap  by  uncaring  Ameri- 
cans, today  urged  a  new  adult  commitment 
to  the  nation's  youth. 

In  a  70-page  speech  prepared  for  the  Sen- 
ate.  he  challenged  everyone — from  President 
Nixon  on  down — to  revamp  his  attitudes  to- 
ward children  before  It  la  too  late. 

Me  specifically  urged  formation  of  a  Chil- 
dren's Advocacy  Center  to  carry  out  recom- 
mendations of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  that  begins  Sunday  and  said  he 
would  organize  a  bipartisan  "Members  of 
Congress  for  Justice  to  Children"  to  carry 
the  crusade  on  Capitol  Hill. 

"Our  national  myth  Is  that  we  love  chil- 
dren," he  said.  "Yet,  we  are  starving  thou- 
sands. Other  thousands  die  because  decent 
medical  care  is  unavailable  to  them.  The  Uvea 
of  still  other  thousands  are  stifled  by  poor 
schools  and  some  never  have  the  chance  to  go 
to  school  at  all.  Millions  live  in  substandard 
and  unfit  housing  In  neighborhoods  which 
mangle  the  human  spirit.  Many  suffer  all  of 
the  mutilations  simultaneously. 

LIVING   IN    POVEETT 

"In  every  society  some  people  are  consigned 
to  the  scrap  heap  to  pile  up  and  up.  The  most 
obvious  victims,  of  course,  are  the  10  million 
children  living  In  poverty  and  the  untold 
millions  maimed  by  racism  .  .  .  but  the  vic- 
tims are  most  emphatically  not  Just  the  poor 
and  the  minorities."  he  said. 

Sen.  MoDdale.  Chairman  of  a  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity, 
said  that  all  children  are  "victimized"  by 
forces  ranging  from  misguided  politicians  to 


corporations  that  pollute  the  environment 
and  televise  violence. 

He  was  critical  of  preliminary  reports  Is- 
sued Tueoday  by  the  staff  of  the  Children's 
Conference.  He  complained  they  barely  men- 
tioned such  problems  as  hunger  and  school 
desgregatlon. 

"The  total  impression  created  by  the  re- 
ports," he  said,  "is  more  than  slightly  pater- 
nalistic .  .  .  (they  have)  a  faint  ring  of  the 
brave  new  world  where  the  state  knows  what 
Is  best  for  everybody." 

He  urged  the  4.000  delegates  to  the  con- 
ference "not  to  leave  town"  until  they  re- 
ceive a  commitment  from  the  Nlzon  adminis- 
tration for  a  Washington  office  to  push  for 
Implementation   of   their  recommendations. 


THE  LTITLE  RED  HEN 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or    INPIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  11.  1970 

Mr,  DENfmS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  present 
this  modem  version  of  "The  little  Bed 
Hen,"  which  I  recommended  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House: 

The   Ltttue  Rxd  Ben 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  wkb  a  little  red 
hen  who  scratched  about  and  uncovered 
some  grains  of  wheat.  She  called  her  bars- 
yard  neighbors  and  said.  "If  we  work  to- 
gether and  plant  this  wheat,  we  will  have 
some  fine  bread  to  eat.  Who  wUI  help  me 
plant  the  wheat?"  "Not  I."  said  the  cow. 
"Not  I.  said  the  duck.  "Not  I. '  said  the  gcxise. 
"Then  I  will,"  said  the  little  red  hen,  and 
Bbe  did. 

The  wheat  grew  tall  and  ripened  into  gold- 


en grain.  "Who  will  help  me  reap  D^y  wheat?" 
asked  the  little  red  ben.  "Not  I."  said  the 
duck.  "Out  of  my  classiflcatlon,''  said  the 
pig.  "I'd  lose  my  seniority,"  said  the  cow. 
"I'd  lose  my  unemployment  insurance,"  said 
the  goose. 

Then  It  came  time  to  bake  the  bread. 
"That's  overtime  for  me,"  said  the  cow.  "I'm 
a  dropout  and  never  learned  how,"  said  the 
duck.  "I'd  lose  my  welfare  benefits."  said 
the  pig.  "If  I'm  the  only  one  helping,  that's 
discrimination/*  said  the  goose. 

"Then  I  wiU,"  said  the  little  red  hen.  And 
she  did. 

She  baked  five  loaves  of  fine  bread  and  held 
them  all  up  for  the  neighbors  to  see.  They 
all  wanted  some,  demanded  a  share.  But  the 
red  hen  said,  "No,  I  can  rest  for  a  while  and 
eat  the  five  loaves  myself." 

"Excess  proflU."  cried  the  cow.  "Capitalis- 
tic leech,"  screamed  the  duck.  "Company 
fink,"  grunted  the  pig.  "Equal  rights,"  yeUed 
the  goose.  And  they  hurriedly  painted  picket 
signs  and  marched  around  the  little  red  hen 
singing,  "We  shall  overoome,"  and  they  did. 

For  when  the  farmer  came,  he  said,  "Tou 
must  not  be  greedy,  little  red  hen.  Look  at 
the  oppressed  cow.  Zxwk  at  the  disadvan- 
taged duck.  Look  at  the  underprivileged  pig. 
Look  at  the  less  fortunate  goose.  You  are 
gulUy  of  making  second-class  citizens  of 
them." 

"But  .  .  .  but."  said  the  little  red  hen.  "I 
earned  the  bread." 

"Eaactly."  said  the  wise  fanner.  "That  is 
the  wonderful  free  enterprise  system,  any- 
body in  the  barnyard  can  earn  as  much  as 
he  wants.  Tou  should  be  happy  to  have  this 
freedom.  In  other  barnyards,  you'd  have  to 
give  all  five  loaves  to  the  farmer.  Here  you 
give  four  loaves  to  your  suffering  nelghtxirs.'* 
And  they  lived  happily  ever  after,  including 
the  little  red  hen.  who  smiled  and  clucked: 
"I  am  grateful.  I  am  grateful." 

But  her  neighbors  wondered  why  she  never 
baked  any  more  bread.  End. 


SENATE— Monday.  December  14,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Bon.  Hakold  E. 
HtiGHES,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Iowa. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R,  El£on,  DX>,,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

Lord  Ood  Almighty,  king  of  glory  and 
love  eternal,  worthy  art  Thou  at  all  times 
to  receive  adoration,  praise,  and  blessing, 
but  especially  at  this  time  we  praise  Thee 
for  entering  man's  life  as  man,  for  whom 
our  hearts  now  wait  with  great  expecta- 
tion. Keep  us  in  the  spirit  of  Christmas- 
tide.  Cleanse  us  of  all  evil  and  open  our 
lives  that  they  may  not  be  busy  inns 
which  crowd  Thee  out — ^but  dwellings 
which  welcome  the  Redeemer.  May  the 
Joy  and  peace  of  this  season  light  up  our 
daily  duties  and  lead  us  to  the  truth  of 
the  Christ-Child  in  whose  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


n.s.  sbkats, 

PaasmiNT  nto  TaMPOsz, 
Waahington.  D.C..  i)eeemberi4,  1970. 
To  the  senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Hasolo  E.  Huchcs,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  tiT  Iowa,  to  perform  the  dutlea 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

RiCHAaD  B.    RXTSSKLL, 

Preirideitt  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  HUGHES  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


before  the  Senate  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees, 

iFor  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUI  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Russell  1. 

The  legislative  cleric  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 


MESSAGES      FROM      THE       PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Gelsler,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  the 
President  had  approved  and  signed  the 
foUoaing  acts; 

On  Deoemlser  7, 1970: 

S.  3630.  An  act  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution estabUshlng  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Coounlaslon. 
On  Decembers.  1970; 

8.  2643.  An  act  to  prohibit  the  movement 
In  Interatate  or  foreign  commerce  of  horaea 
which  are  "sored,"  and  for  other  purpoaea. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 

President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  HnoBss)  laid 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  recul- 
tng  clerics,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  bill  cS,  704)  to  amend  the 
act  of  October  IS,  1966  i80  Stat,  953;  20 
UJS.C.  65a),  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
so  as  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  said  act, 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 
that  the  House  Insisted  upon  its  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  asked  a  conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Thohpson  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Brademas, 
and  Mr.  Schwencel  were  appodnted 
managers  of  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

Ilie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (ILR.  19333)  to 
provide  greater  protectloo  for  customets 


n^r^y.ther    11.    1970 
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ol  registered  brokers  and  dealers  and 
members  of  national  securities  ex- 
changes: agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Stag- 
OE«s  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Murphy  of  New 
YorS.  Mr.  Keith,  ai«l  Mr.  Harvev  were 
appointed  manngers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  «t  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  dtiagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.J.  Res.  1117)  to  establish  a  Jomt 
Committee  on  the  Environment:  asked 
a  conference  wiih  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Colmer.  Mr.  Skuc.  and  Mr. 
SMrrH  of  CaUIornia  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  liad  fiassed  the  foUoaing  bills,  in 
which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H  R-  19BQ8  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
B«Tcnuc  Code  of  1954  to  accelemte  the  col- 
lection ol  estate  and  gift  taxes,  to  continue 
excise  taxes  on  passenger  automobUes  and 
commtinlcotlons  spnl^-es.  ;md  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  19e«8.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  In- 
spection of  certain  egg  products  by  the  XJ5. 
Department  of  Agriculture;  restriction  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  qualities  of  eggs: 
tanlfonnJty  of  standisrds  for  eggs  in  Interstate 
or  foreign  commerce:  and  cooperation  with 
State  agencies  In  administration  of  thU  act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 


The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  follotiing  enrolled  bills  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Actins  Pr«5id£nt  pro 
tempore  'Mr.  HtJOHESi : 

S.  368.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  dlspceltlon  of  geo- 
thennal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  538.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  reservoir 
formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  a-i 
the  "Millers  Perry  lock  and  dsm"  on  the 
Alabama  River.  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be 
known  ai  the  William  "BUI"  Dannelly  Res- 
ervoir; 

S.  1079.  An  act  conaectlr-g  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna River  Basin  compact,  etuictlng  the 
same  Into  law  thereby  making  the  tjnlted 
States  a  signatory  party:  making  cerUl.T 
reservations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  related  purposes; 

S.  1100.  An  act  to  designate  the  compre- 
hensive Missouri  River  Basin  development 
program  a*  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program: 

S.  1499.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  numbered  17  on  the  Verdigris 
River  in  Oklahoma  for  the  Chouteau  famny: 
S.  1500.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  numbered  18  on  the  Verdigris 
River  in  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created 
thereby  for  Newt  Graham: 

S  2108.  An  act  to  promote  public  health 
by  eipantllng.  improving,  and  better  coor- 
dinating the  family  planiung  services  and 
populaUon  research  activities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3070.  An  act  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  novel  varieties  of  sexually  repro- 
duced plants  to  make  them  available  to  the 
public,  providing  protection  available  to 
those  who  breed,  develop,  or  discover  them, 
and  thereby  promoting  progress  in  agricul- 
ture In  the  public  Interest: 
S.  3192.  An  act  to  designate  the  navigation 


lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater  «hlp  chan- 
nel In  the  State  of  California  as  the  William 
a.  stone  navigation  lock; 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals 
to  assist  them  In  establishing  departments 
and  programs  In  the  field  of  family  practice 
and  otherwise  to  encourage  and  promote  the 
training  of  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel In  the  held  of  family  medicine  and  to 
provide  for  a  study  relating  to  causes  and 
treatment  of  malnutrition;  ,.,.., 

S  3431.  An  act  to  amend  sections  13(d). 
13(e).  14(d).  and  14(e)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide 
additional  protection  for  Investors: 

S  3479  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30.  19M,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  lor 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Paclflc  Islands; 

S  3785.  An  act  to  authorize  educational 
assistance  to  wives  and  children,  and  home 
loan  benenta  to  wives,  of  members  ot  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  mlsalng  In  action,  cap- 
tured by  a  hostile  force,  or  Interned  by  a 
foreign  government  or  power:  and  to  further 
amend  certain  educational  secuom  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code: 

8  3867.  An  act  to  assure  opportunities  for 
employment  and  tralnlnj  to  unemployed 
and  underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States 
and  local  communities  m  providing  needed 
public  services,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S  4083.  An  act  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  Kendall  School  as  a  demon- 
stration elementary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  NaUor.al  Capital  region, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  4536.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act; 

8.  4657.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  91- 
273  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propilatlons  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission m  accordance  with  section  261  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  ot  1954,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purpo.>es; 

HR.  8663.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  ol 
September  20.  1908  (Public  Law  90-802).  to 
provide  relief  to  certain  former  officers  of 
the  Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineers  Corps 
of  the  Navy: 

HJt-  14431.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  of  the  United 
States  located  In  Lawrence  County,  S.  Dak., 
to  John  and  Ruth  Bachetto; 

H.R.  15905.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  War- 
ren Bearcloud.  Perry  Pretty  Paint.  Agatha 
Horse  Chief  House.  Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wal- 
lace. Nancy  Paint  Llttlellght.  and  Pera  Pretty 
Paint  Not  Afraid:  and 

H.R.  18013.  An  act  to  amehd  the  Foreign 
Service  BulliUngs  Act,  1926,  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional approprlstloiu. 


TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  upon  completion 
of  the  retnarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  today, 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
ATOR McCLELLAN  ON  THURSDAY 
NEXT 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  Thursday 
next,  December  17,  1970,  after  the  dis- 
position of  the  Journal  and  the  unob- 
jected to  items  on  the  calendar,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  iHti. 
McCiEtuts)  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tetn- 
pore.  Without  objecUon.  it  U  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DLTIING 

SENATE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE  OF  CONFEREE  ON 
VLB..  17809 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ala.ska  (Mr.  Stevens)  re- 
place the  dislmguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boocs)  as  a  Senate  con- 
feree on  H.R.  17809.  the  pay  adjustment 
measure.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday. 
December  11,  1970.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    FOR    CONSIDERATION    OP 

SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  morning  business,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  coiisiderauon  of  Calendar  No. 
1442  HJl.  19928,  the  supplemental  bill: 
that'  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONTnON  OF 
SENATOR  ALLOTT  TODAY 

Mr.  MANSFIEUS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AiLorr)  \>e  recogcdzcd  for  not  to  exceed 
30  minutes  today,  after  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Perct)  com- 
pletes his  remarks. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  coaslder  a  nom- 
ination on  the  executive  calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nomination  on  the  executive 
calendar  will  be  stated. 


X 


December  Ik,  1970 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  leslslatlve  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Louis  Patrick  Gray  m,  ot  Con- 
necticut, to  be  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considei-ed  and  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  this  nomination. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  IX>DD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  personal  pleasure  and  pride  that 
I  congratulate  Louis  Patrick  Gray  m, 
of  Stonington,  Corm.,  upon  his  conflrma- 
tion  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
as  an  Assistant  VS.  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  Gray  is  an  outstanding  attorney 
from  southeastern  Connecticut  who 
brings  to  his  new  post  a  brilliant  record 
of  dedicated  service  to  his  country  and 
his  fellow  man. 

Mr.  Gray's  career  in  government  began 
in  1940  after  he  graduated  from  the  VS. 
Naval  Academy  and  was  commissioned 
as  a  line  officer  m  the  U.S.  Navy. 

He  served  with  distinction  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  captain  before  retiring 
in  1960.  At  the  time  of  his  retirement. 
Captain  Gray  served  as  military  assist- 
ant to  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Legal,  Legisla- 
tive, and  Congressional  AJIairs. 

In  January,  1969,  Mr.  Gray  became 
executive  assistant  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  H.  Pinch,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Fourteen  months  later,  Mr. 
Gray  was  appointed  special  consultant 
to  the  President's  Cabinet  Committee  on 
Education,  a  post  he  has  held  until  to- 
day. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  this  distinguished  American  to 
a  high  and  important  post  in  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  wish  him  Godspeed  as  he  takes  up 
his  new  duties  as  Assistant  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imaniraous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  time  the  contents  of  an  editorial 
concerning  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Gray 
that  appeared  in  the  New  London,  Conn., 
Day  on  December  10,  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edltortal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

THE    ADMINIBTaATlON    GZTS   AN   AOVtKAX* 

Louis  Patrick  Gray  cannot  suy  away  from 
Washington,  a  lact  for  which  the  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Nation  can  be  duly 
thankfuL  President  Nixon  has  called  At- 
torney Gray  to  the  Justice  Department, 
where  he  will  be  an  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral In  charge  of  the  Civil  Division,  This  Is 
the  largest  of  the  Department's  nine  divi- 
sions and  la  charged  with  representing  the 
Government  In  clvU  suits. 

In  calling  Gray,  Nixon  and  his  Attorney 
General,  John  M.  MltcheU,  are  summoning 
an  advocate  skilled  In  a  variety  of  adminis- 
trative and  legal  fields.  He  Is  a  forthright 
pleader  whose  confidence  on  his  feet  before 
a  court  stems  from  thorough  preparation, 
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Pat  Gray's  loyalty  to  and  admiration  for 
Richard  Nixon  go  back  many  years.  He  was 
a  strong  and  tireless  worker  In  both  of  Nix- 
on's Presidential  campaigns  and  helped 
Robert  Finch  become  established  as  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  Secretary.  Even  after 
returning  to  private  practice  here.  Gray  con- 
trtbuled  his  time  and  talent  effectively  for 
the  Nixon  Administration. 

In  a  sense,  the  Administration  Is  reward- 
ing him  for  past  contributions.  In  a  much 
larger  sense,  however,  the  Government  Is 
getting  the  services  of  a  first-rate  lawyer 
whose  reliability  and  experience  gtiarantee 
a  job  expertly  done.  We  wish  him  a  contin- 
uous string  of  successes  and  share  the  pride 
of  all  who  know  him. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President. 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  now  recognizes  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yoimo)  for  15 
mtautes. 


AMERICAN  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
Americans  should  know  that  more  than 
50.000  of  our  finest  young  men  have  been 
killed  In  Southeast  Asia  In  combat  and 
more  than  330,000  have  been  wounded, 
many  of  whom  have  been  maimed  for 
life.  In  addition,  our  country  has  suf- 
fered tremendous  losses  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  OUT  warplanes  and  helicopters  In 
that  undeclared,  unpopular,  immoral 
war,  wherein  we  intervened  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  American  combat 
troops  in  a  civil  war  in  Vietnam. 

A  year  or  so  ago  I  observed  that  the  re- 
ported dead  due  to  accidents  and  incl- 
denu  amounted  to  one-flfth  of  what 
were  termed  combat  deaths.  In  recent 
months,  the  situation  has  drastically 
changed.  These  deaths  as  announced 
usually  now  outnumtier  the  combat 
deaths.  Evidently  Pentagon  officers  are 
going  all  out  in  an  attempt  to  report 
decreased  combat  death  totals.  There  is 
at  times  a  very  thin  line  between  acci- 
dents and  Incidents  and  a  combat  death, 
as  any  veteran  knows.  A  jeep  driver  may 
operate  his  vehicle  oil  the  road  in  dark- 
ness and  the  occupants  killed  or  injured, 
at  a  time  when  mortar  rounds  may  be 
striking  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  Jeep.  In  World  War  n  or  the  Korean 
conflict  these  would  have  been  termed 
combat  deaths  emd  wounded  in  combat. 
It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
senior  officer  in  any  combat  area  has  the 
authority  to  decide  whether  deaths  and 
injuries  sustained  by  GIs  in  that  area  are 
or  are  not  due  to  combat.  In  some  cases 
this  would  result  in  a  sergeant  or  even 
a  private  first  class  making  that  deter- 
mination. Pentagon  offldals.  during  the 
past  year,  have  gone  all  out  In  emphasiz- 
ing losses  as  accidents  and  incidents. 


thereby  lowering  the  reports  of  the 
number  killed  and  wounded  attributed  to 
combat. 

More  than  3,300  American  warplanes 
and  more  than  4,880  American  helicop- 
ters have  been  shot  down  and  destroyed 
in  Vietnam.  Iaos,  Cambodia,  and  Thai- 
land or  ofl  the  coasts  of  these  countries. 
The  average  cost  of  one  warplane  Is 
$2  million,  and  of  a  helicopter  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars.  Heavily  burdened 
American  taxpayers  should  know  that 
the  total  cost  of  warplanes  and  heli- 
copters destroyed  in  Southeast  Asia  ex- 
ceeds $7,690,000,000.  All  this  due  to  the 
most  horreridous  blunder  an  American 
President  ever  made  in  intervening  in  a 
civil  war  in  Vietnam  and  then  waging 
an  imdeclared,  immoral,  and  the  most 
unpopular  war  in  the  history  of  our  Re- 
public and  in  sending  into  that  area 
and  in  fact  more  recently  in  Cambodia, 
Laos  and  Thailand  combat  troops  and 
our  warplanes.  Also,  our  fighting  in 
Southeast  Asia  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  of  oin-  army,  navy  and  air 
force  is  costing  American  taxpayers  more 
than  $2,500,000,000  every  month.  We 
Americans  while  all  this  has  been  going 
on  spent  billions  of  dollars  and  finally 
landed  men  on  the  moon  and  collected 
a  few  pounds  of  moon  dust.  We  should 
ask:  Why  can  not  the  poor  get  decent 
housing?  Why  caimot  the  kids  have  bet- 
ter school  limches?  Why  cannot  we 
spend  money  to  provide  Jobs  for  men  and 
women?  Why  not  a  lob  for  every  worker 
and  a  home  for  every  family? 


PENTAGON  CHICANERY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  on 
or  about  May  12,  1969,  I  learned  that 
MaJ.  Gen.  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  former 
chief  of  Police  of  Saigon  and  a  close  per- 
sonal and  political  friend  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent Ky,  was  en  route  to  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  securing  medi- 
cal treatment  at  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Hospital.  At  that  time  General  Loan  was 
accompanied  by  his  wile  and  several 
memlKrs  of  his  staff.  A  suite  of  rooms 
had  been  set  aside  for  him  and  his  en- 
tourage at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital. 
I  exposed  these  facts  in  a  Senate  speech 
and  the  privilege  of  a  suite  was  suddenly 
canceled.  General  Loan  as  police  chief  In 
Saigon  was  the  messenger  used  by  Vice 
President  Ky  to  collect  and  take  to  Ky 
his  illicit  monthly  profits  from  the  Saigon 
racetrack;  and,  no  doubt,  he  bad  other 
duties  serving  Ky  personally. 

General  Loan  will  be  remembered  by 
many  Americans  as  the  Saigon  police 
chief  and  friend  of  Ky  who  murdered  a 
Vietcong  officer  taken  prisoner  by  an 
American  GI  and  then  turned  over  to 
Loan  who  forthwith  fired  revolver  bul- 
lets into  his  head  at  close  range. 

The  United  Slates  is  a  signatory  to  the 
Geneva  agreement  for  the  humane  treat- 
ment of  prisoners  of  war.  This  savage 
incident  pinpointed  that  we  Americans 
were  aiding  and  abetting  the  South  Viet- 
namese in  torturing  and  frequently  mur- 
dering prisoners  of  war  taken  by  our  sol- 
diers. Instead  of  guarding  these  prison- 
ers of  war  with  our  own  forces,  from  1963 
to  the  present  time  we  have  Immediately 
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turned  over  such  prisoners  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  forces.  Veterans  of  World 
V?ar  n  who  many  times  saw  German 
prisoners  of  aar  directly  after  they  were 
captured  never  saw  one  with  his  head 
hooded  and  hands  tied  behind  his  back. 
This  is  one  of  the  lesser  humiliations  and 
cruelties  inflicted  on  prisoners  of  war 
taken  by  American  OIs  from  1963  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  evident  most,  if  not  all, 
of  such  prisoners  have  been  tortured  by 
the  soldiers  of  the  Saigon  militarist  re- 
gime. Many  have  been  murdered. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  2,  1970. 
I  u'rote  Robert  C.  Seamans.  Jr..  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  as  follows: 

ROBEST    C.    SCAUANS,  Jr.. 

secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
Pentagon.  WCMhington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  SKCRTtAiiY:  I  reepectfuJiy  requeet 
all  tile  informAtlon  you  can  provide  me  on 
the  following  )t«roB. 

It  lias  come  to  my  attention  that  Gen- 
eral Jocepti  Cappucct.  Director  of  Ibe  Air 
Force  of  Special  InvestlgaUons,  submitted 
DD  Fomu  1167  and  AF  Forms  870  for  reim- 
bursement. These  forms  were  submitted 
from  OSI  Districts  SO  (Saigon).  44  iHono- 
lulul,  IS  <Lae  Angeles),  4  (Washington, 
D.C).  For  whom  and  for  what  were  these 
funds  eipend»d?  Were  they  for  the  travel, 
hotel  accommodations,  entertainment,  and 
medical  expenses  of  CJeneral  Nguyen  Ngoc 
Loan,  South  Vietnam's  national  police  chief? 
Sincerely, 

SiCPHCN   M.  YOUNC, 

U.S.  Senator. 

More  than  a  month  later  I  received  the 
following  letter  signed  by  John  C. 
Giraudo.  Major  General,  USAP,  Direc- 
tor. Legislative  Liaison: 

Dtaa  Senatoe  Toitoo;  Tills  Is  m  response 
to  your  letter  of  November  2,  1970  to  Secre- 
tary Seam&ns.  requesting  Information  con- 
cerning certain  expenditures  made  by  the 
Air  Force  Office  of  Special  Investigations  in 
l>ehalf  of  General  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan,  South 
Vietnam's  former  National  Police  Chief. 

The  reimbursement  vouchers  you  ques- 
tioned were  submitted  and  reviewed  In  strict 
accordance  with  published  Air  Force  direc- 
tives. In  addition,  the  payments  were  Inde- 
pendently audited  by  tiie  Auditor  Oeneral 
or  the  Air  Force.  None  were  for  travel,  hotel 
accommodations,  or  me^Ucai  expenses.  All 
expenditures  were  for  standard  protocol  ac- 
tions such  as  meals,  refreshments,  and  tolcen 
courtesies  customarily  accorded  ranltlng  for- 
eign vlslton. 

I  hope  the  at>ove  information  is  respon- 
sive to  your  inquiry. 
Sincerely. 

MaJ.  Ocn.  John  C.  Onutnio, 
f>irector,  Legtalatite  Liauon. 

1  now  icnow  that  the  statement  in  this 
letter  to  me  was  untruthful.  From  an 
authoritative  U.S.  military  source  I  re- 
cently secured  the   following   informa- 
tion  This  first  came  to  me  in  the  form 
of  a  letter  received  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
President.  I  read  this  letter: 
Hon.  Sttphin  M.  youko, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washtngton.  D.C 

Sis:  Atiout  a  year  ago,  south  Vietnam's  na- 
tional ciilef,  Nguyen  Ngoc  Loan  came  to  the 
O.S.  for  treatment  in  Walter  Ree<l  Army  Hoe- 
pltsL  At  that  time  you  were  advised  by  the 
I3efenae  ISepartment  that  he  had  not  trav- 
eled at  the  expense  of  the  U.S.  Qovemment. 
I  have  learned  that  you  were  probably  de- 
osived  tiecause  you  were  not  furnished  com- 
plste  Infonnatlon  concerning  the  fact  that 
tlM  Air  Force  arranged  ills  transportation 


wlUi  Pan  American  Airways,  arranged  bote) 
accommodations,  and  paid  for  entertain- 
ment and  travel  costs. 

I7oder  the  direction  of  Loan's  friend,  Oen. 
Joseph  Cappuccl,  Director  of  the  Air  Force 
Offloe  of  Special  Investlgatlotis,  the  part  the 
AF  played  in  Loan's  travels  were  classified  as 
security  Information  and  not  made  available 
to  you.  This  was  accomplished  by  misapply- 
ing the  authority  granted  by  AF  Manual 
134-3.  Fiscal  Procedures  for  OSI  Investiga- 
tions, which  authorizes  expenditures  under 
Project  493,  Classlfled/lnvestigatlonal  Ex- 
penses. 

If  you  will  have  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  review  the  DD  Forms  1167  and  AT 
Forms  870  submitted  by  OSI  Districts  SO 
(Saigon),  44  (Honolulu),  18  (Los  Angeles) 
and  4  (Washington.  D.C.)  you  will  learn  that 
funds  were  expended  for  Loan.  General  Cap- 
puccl certified  that  these  expenditures  were 
properly  chargeable  and  consistent  with  the 
AFM  124-3  although  it  is  probable  that  the 
funds  were  expended  Illegally. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  OAO  were  to 
audit  additional  vouchers  for  confidential 
funds  submitted  by  OSI  Districts  42  (PhUlp- 
plnes)  45  (Korea).  46  (Japan).  48  (Taiwan). 
60.  61  (Thailand).  18.  19  (San  Francisco)  for 
the  period  that  General  Cappuccl  has  lieen 
the  Director  of  OSI.  it  will  l)e  found  that 
many  tilgh-raniclng  foreign  officers  have  been 
entertained  at  taxpayers'  expense  although 
not  authorized  by  law. 

I  am.  of  course,  not  disclosing  the  name 
and  rank  of  the  officer  who  furnished  me 
with  this  information. 

Mr.  President,  here  is  another  example 
that  the  credibility  gap  of  the  Pentagon 
in  an  eflort  to  conceal  facts  from  the 
American  people  is  just  as  bad  now  as  it 
ever  was.  Incidentally.  I  report  that  on 
or  about  May  12.  1969.  when  I  exposed 
the  elaborate  arrangements  made  for  a 
hospital  suite  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
for  General  Loan  and  his  party.  South 
Vietnam  Embassy  officials  in  Washington 
designated  Loan  as  an  embassy  attach^ 
to  enable  him  to  receive  the  courtesy  of 
free  medical  care  as  an  out-patient  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

At  the  Pentagon  officers  will  report  to 
news  reporters  lliat  whatever  actions 
were  taken  and  money  paid  out  for  Gen- 
eral Loan's  travel  to  Washington  tor  the 
purpose  of  entering  Walter  Reed  Hos- 
pital has  been  "classified  as  security  in- 
formation '  and  therefore  will  not  be  dis- 
closed. It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state  that 
as  a  result  of  my  publicly  disclosing  the 
fact  that  a  suite  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital 
had  been  made  available  for  General 
Loan  and  his  entourage,  these  arrange- 
ments were  hastily  canceled.  Then  the 
next  step  taken  was  to  have  officials  of 
the  South  Vietnamere  Embassy  list  Gen- 
eral Loan  as  a  new  member  of  the  Em- 
bassy stair.  He  was  thereby  entitled  to 
secure  medical  treatment  at  the  Walter 
Reed  Hospiul  afforded  to  Embassy  per- 
sonnel and  he  was  given  such  treatment 
as  an  outpatient.  Some  Air  Force  offi- 
cers panicked  as  did  the  management  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital,  and  the  suite  that 
had  been  made  available  to  him  and  his 
entourage  was  denied  them.  American 
taxpayers  were  saved  from  this  additional 
expense  for  General  Loan. 

Now  I  am  in  the  position  to  report  that 
the  information  previously  given  that 
Loan  and  his  party  were  only  furnished 
"standard  protocol  actions"  and  'token 


courtesies"  such  as  meals,  drinks,  and 
so  forth  was  inaccurate,  to  state  it  in  a 
kindly  manner. 

This  is  an  example  of  Pentagon  chi- 
canery or  to  be  really  accurate  knowingly 
issuing  false  statements.  In  other  words 
the  Pentagon  officers  connived  in  pre- 
paring and  issuing  utterly  false  cover- 
ing statements.  In  ordinary  parlance 
such  actions  could  and  should  be  termed 
downright  lies. 


SWEAT  ON.  TAXPAYERS 

Mr.  'YDUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Americans  have  reason  to  be  shocked 
that  Defense  Secretary  Melvin  Laird  has 
atmoimced  that  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion pledge  to  reduce  U.S.  forces  in  Eu- 
rope will  not  go  into  elTect  until  at  least 
July  1972.  The  Federal  Republic  of  West 
Germany  is  the  fourth  wealthiest  nation 
in  the  world.  Its  currency,  the  reichs- 
mark.  is  as  sound  as  the  American  dollar. 
There  is  talk  of  devaluing  our  dollar.  No 
thought  to  devaluing  the  reichsmark. 

Yet.  more  than  25  years  following  the 
end  of  World  War  n  our  Nation  main- 
tains in  the  West  German  Republic  220.- 
000  men  of  our  Armed  Forces;  140.000 
dependents  plus  15.000  American  civilian 
employees  and  60.000  German  nationals 
employed  at  our  military,  air.  and  naval 
installations.  Most  of  the  officers  never 
had  it  so  good. 

In  addition,  in  Spain.  Belgium.  Luxem- 
bourg, and  other  countries  in  Western 
Europe  we  maintain  80.000  men  of  oiir 
Armed  Forces  plus  65.000  dependents. 
5.000  American  civilian  employees,  and 
35.000  European  nationals  working  for 
our  Armed  Forces — this  at  the  huge  cost 
per  year  to  our  taxpayers  of  approxi- 
mately $14  billion. 

Americans  In  Europe  spend  approxi- 
mately S3  billion  each  year  fattening  the 
wealth  of  those  nations  and.  what  is  most 
unfortunate,  adding  to  our  balance-of- 
payments  deficit.  Now  Defense  Secretary 
Laird  has  announced  that  this  policy  of 
national  insanity  will  continue  through 
Jime  1972.  Incidentally,  while  we  are 
drafting  19-year-olds  and  sending  them 
to  Vietnam,  the  West  German  Federal 
Republic  drafts  but  few  German  youths 
for  a  maximum  of  18  months:  France 
and  Belgium  for  but  15  montfis.  Also, 
other  of  our  NATO  allies  including 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  do  not 
conscript  any  of  their  young  men  into 
their  armed  forces. 

Remember  Richard  Nixon  .said  In  1967 
and  1968  he  had  a  secret  plan  to  end  the 
war  and  bring  the  boys  home.  That  is  still 
his  secret. 

Furthermore,  our  Government  has  an 
airlift  capacity  of  landing  anywhere  in 
Europe  within  24  hours  a  fully  armed 
and  equipped  division,  combat  ready. 
Unfortunately  instead  of  fewer  than 
6.000  officers  and  men  simply  to  show  the 
flag,  we  have  a  total  of  more  than  525.- 
000  American  servicemen  plus  their  de- 
pendents at  a  cost  of  $14  billion  every 
year.  In  addition  to  high  salaried  Ameri- 
can civilian  employees  there  are  military 
and  air  Installations  costing  billions  of 
dollars. 


Sweat  on.  taxpayers. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  Senator  from  nunols 
for  a  period  of  20  minutes. 
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SUBMISSION  OF  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 494— RESOLUTION  URGING 
BROADENED  PARTICIPATION  BY 
THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  once 
again  to  direct  to  the  Senates  attention 
the  problems  of  America's  small  busi- 
nessmen. 

I  regret  that  my  message  today  must 
be  an  expression  of  deep  concern,  not  for 
the  economic  pressures  to  which  small 
businessmen  are  subjected,  though  they 
are  great:  not  for  the  liaunling  incidence 
of  crime  which  so  frequently  victimizes 
them,  though  that  is  serious;  not  for  the 
tax  burdens  and  the  exacting  toll  of  In- 
flation, which  they  must  sustain,  though 
these  can  lie  suffocating;  and  not  for  the 
birth  pains  which  minority  entrepre- 
neurs must  suiter  just  to  enter  the  mar- 
ketplace, though  their  participation  is 
critical  to  a  vigorous  economy.  Rather  I 
speak  today  because  I  am  deeply  troubled 
by  the  prospect  of  compounded  injury 
and  abuse  wWch  smaU  businesses  are 
going  to  have  to  suffer  If  the  Federal 
Govertunenfs  program  for  smaU  busi- 
ness continues  to  flounder. 

I  should  make  it  clear  at  the  outset 
that  there  are  no  partisan  motives  In 
making  these  remarks.  The  problems  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration  have 
spanned  many  years,  several  Presidential 
terms  and  much  politicking.  My  intent 
simply  Is  to  urge  a  full  review  of  the  SBA 
situation  in  such  a  way  as  to  shed  light 
on  where  it  has  been,  where  it  is  now, 
and  where  it  is  going,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  congressional  purpose  dic- 
tated when  Uie  Administration  was 
formed. 

The  recejit  news  tliat  SBA  had  run  out 
of  money,  a  fact  which  gives  context  to 
my  concern,  was  a  source  of  deep  con- 
cern to  those  of  us  who  have  oversight 
re«>onsibmties  for  the  operations  of  that 
agency.  Congress  fortunately  has  been 
able  to  move  quickly  to  pass  legislation 
to  Increase  spending  celling  authoriza- 
tion. However,  our  efforts  were  emer- 
gency measures  only,  hardly  the  best  cli- 
mate for  meeting  our  responsibilUties  to 
the  Nation's  small  businessmen.  We  had 
necessarily  reUed  on  the  SBA  to  keep 
us  appraised  of  Its  needs.  As  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  McIntyre.  in- 
dicated when  he  Introduced  and  reiwrted 
for  the  Small  Business  Subcommittee  a 
bill  to  increase  the  amounts  of  loans  and 
commitments  wluch  SBA  can  undertake, 
the  depletion  of  funds  came  as  a  surprise 
to  us.  The  SBA  had  testified  in  August 
of  this  year  that  it  had  enough  money 
to  last  until  December  1970.  And  no  one 
In  the  Senate,  to  my  knowledge,  was  noti- 
fied prior  to  the  early  November  an- 
noimcement  that  their  funds  were  de- 
pleted. We  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
present  statutory  ceilings  were  sufficient 
to  permit  continuation  of  the  programs 
until  Congiess  had  time  to  act  on  the 
Increases  after  the  first  of  the  year.  Mr. 


Sandoval's  recently  announced  resigna- 
tion as  Administrator,  for  reasons  of 
health,  is  regrettable  In  itself,  but  even 
more  so  In  light  of  the  administrative 
bind  SBA  finds  Itself  In  at  this  time. 

Without  specifically  blaming  or  exon- 
erating anyone.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
honestly  recognize  the  weaknesses  and 
operational  difficulties  which  beset  the 
SBA.  It  is  neither  fair  to  the  American 
people  nor,  more  important,  fair  to  small 
businessmen  to  continue  to  circumvent 
these  problems  for  fear  of  making  politi- 
cal enemies.  These  problems  cannot  be 
permitted  to  grow  worse  because  of  petty 
diflerences  of  personality  and  politics. 

As  the  Senate  knows,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  old  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. Even  today,  the  SBA  bears  the  clear 
imprint  of  HFC  policies  and  procedures. 
But  it  Is  interesting  to  note  that  just 
prior  to  RPCs  demise,  it  became  an 
agency  plagued  by  low  morale  and  high 
personnel  turnover.  Its  mission  continued 
to  be  as  important  as  ever,  but  the  agency 
underwent  an  Internal  collapse.  Congress 
responded  to  this  condition  in  1953  by 
creating  the  SBA.  an  Administration 
which  today  unfortunately  appears  to  be 
suffering  from  some  of  the  same  fallings 
as  its  predecessor  experienced.  We  must 
do  everything  possible  to  prevent  a  simi- 
lar faU  for  the  SBA. 

In  its  17-year  histoo'.  the  SBA  has  had 
nine  Administrators  whose  terms  have 
ranged  from  3  months  to  5' 2  years.  Six 
of  the  nine  have  served  less  than  18 
months.  Since  the  program  became  per- 
manent in  1958.  there  have  been  seven 
Administrators  and  In  the  last  4  years 
alone  there  have  been  four.  Any  program 
with  this  sort  of  attrition  rate  seems 
bound  to  suffer.  If  not  fail,  for  want  of 
continuity,  momentum  and  morale. 

The  SBA  has  also  suffered  lately  be- 
cause of  Inadequate  cooperation  by  other 
Federal  agencies.  If  it  has  not  been 
ignored  altogether.  It  has  been  wrong- 
fully forced  to  compete  with  other  Fed- 
eral small  business  programs.  For  any 
one  of  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  has  been 
either  less  glamorous,  less  aggressive,  or 
less  favored.  Each  agency  has  its  own  im- 
portant function  and  mission,  but  to  the 
extent  that  there  is  an  overiap  In  inter- 
est, we  should  be  able  to  expect  a  com- 
bined effort,  not  cutthroat  competition: 
to  the  extent  that  there  are  contrary  ta- 
terests.  we  should  be  able  to  expect,  along 
with  zealous  advocacy,  some  attempts  at 
accommodation . 

Saddest  of  all.  the  toll  of  SBA  upheaval 
is  felt  most  directly  and  intensely  by  its 
constituents,  those  small  businessmen 
whose  every  interests  it  was  created  to 
serve.  'When  SBA  runs  out  of  money 
without  having  made  clear  Its  needs  in 
time  to  Congress,  it  may  partially  re- 
duce the  work  of  the  SBA.  but  It  robs 
small  businessmen  of  their  jobs  alto- 
gether. 

When  rapid  turnover  at  the  top  in  SBA 
is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  it 
provides  certain  officials  with  a  stepping- 
stone  to  higher  office,  but  it  results  more 
often  in  a  slow,  painful  failure  of  busi- 
ness for  thousantis  who  rely  on  adequate 
Government  programs  to  help  them  meet 
their  emergency  needs.  When  Congress 


permits  SBA  to  be  a  poUtical  paw-n— 
never  bringing  the  hot  light  of  open, 
honest  evaluation  to  bear  on  SBA  pro- 
grams for  fear  of  political  discomfort — 
tempers  may  for  a  time  be  kept  cool,  but 
we  can  be  fairly  certain  that  at  some 
unsuspecting  moment  in  the  future  we 
will  pay  heavily  for  our  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  serious  purpose  mandated  when 
SEA  was  created. 

I  had  not  intended.  Mr.  President,  to 
use  this  particular  opporttmity  to  intro- 
duce legislation.  My  first  purpose  in  mak- 
ing this  statement,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
was  merely  to  urge  congressional  scru- 
tiny of  the  special  problems  which  beset 
the  SBA  at  this  time  in  an  effort  to  in- 
ject new  life  into  Its  program  and  opera- 
tions. 

But  m  searching  my  own  mind  for  an 
appropriate  solution  to  some  of  those 
problems,  it  occurred  to  me  that  much 
might  be  gained  by  up-grading  the  of- 
ficial status  and  visibility  of  the  SBA  by 
permitting  its  participation  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  ipolicy  determination  con- 
sistent with  its  role  In  the  Nation's  do- 
mestic life. 

I  am  accordingly  submitting  today  a 
resolution  urging  the  President  to  ap- 
point the  Administrator  of  SBA  as  a 
member  of  the  Domestic  Council  and  to 
appoint  the  Regional  Directors  of  SBA 
to  serve  as  full  voting  members  on  each 
of  his  10  respective  Regional  Councils. 

The  Presidents  Domestic  CoimcU  for 
Urban  Affairs  was  set  up  in  the  early 
part  of  this  year  via  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  2.  It  is  a  Cabinet-level  coimcil  chaired 
by  the  President  and  participated  in  by 
the  Vice  President,  each  of  the  Cabmet 
officers,  and  the  Director  of  OEO. 

Its  specific  policy  fimctions  include: 
First,  the  assessment  of  national  needs, 
the  collection  of  information  and  the 
development  of  forecasts,  for  the  purpose 
of  defining  national  goals  and  objectives: 
second,  the  identification  of  alternative 
ways  of  achieving  these  objectives  and 
recommendmg  consistent,  integrated 
sets  of  policy  choices:  third,  the  provid- 
ing of  rapid  response  to  presidential 
needs  for  policy  advice  on  pressing  do- 
mestic issues:  fourth,  the  coordination  of 
tlie  establishment  of  national  priorities 
for  the  allocation  of  available  resources: 
and  fifth,  the  maintenance  of  a  continu- 
ous review  of  ongoing  programs  from  a 
policy  standpoint,  proposing  reforms  as 
needed. 

Mr.  President.  I  caimot  imagine  such  a 
Council  existing  without  including  the 
systematic  presentation  and  considera- 
tion of  the  small  business  interests. 
Small  business  reflects  a  unique  per- 
spective on  American  life.  Its  relation- 
ship to  a  vital,  stable  economy  is  un- 
questioned. And  the  advantages  of  its 
as.sumlng  a  role  to  poUcy  setting  are 
clear.  Small  business  embraces  5.200.000 
individual  organizations  employing  34.- 
000.000  men  and  women.  Its  strength  and 
survival  is  vital  to  American  life  today. 

As  for  permitting  SBA  regional  direc- 
tors to  serve  as  full  voting  members  cm 
the  President's  regional  councils,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  initially  that  SBA 
has  been  operating  accordmg  to  a  region- 
alized structure  since  1968.  Some  4 
years    prior    to    the    establishment    ol 
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regions.  Administrator  Foley  had  created 
"areas."  and.  it  is  my  understanding,  tlie 
.=;peciflc  nomenclature  notwithstanding. 
that  some  lorm  of  divisions  of  responsi- 
bilities into  operating  units  has  existed 
.since  SBA  was  established. 

The  Regional  Councils  announced  by 
the  President  last  March  as  working 
units  across  the  country  include  SBA 
with  the  regional  representative  of  HUD. 
HEW.  OEO.  DOT  and  the  manpower 
program  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 
However,  as  the  President's  plan  evolved 
and  was  implemented.  SBA  wound  up  as 
an  ad  hoc.  nonvoUng  member,  which 
status  prevents  the  SBA  regional  director 
from  ha\-ing  a  stafl  allotment  to  assist 
with  his  interagency  regional  functions. 
It  seems  both  feasible  and  desirable  to 
me  that  SBA  representatives  ousht  to  lie 
Included  as  full  fledged  voting  members 
in  tlus  forum:  the  problems  which  face 
each  agency  are  similar,  the  approaches 
to  solutions  are  comparable,  and  the 
goals,  m  general,  are  mutually  conceived. 
As  I  have  sought  to  indicate.  Mr. 
President,  the  SBA  is  already  way  ahead 
in  their  regionalizatlon  approach  in  terms 
of  structural  refinements  and  operating 
procedures  as  compared  to  the  other 
agencies  named  above.  If  they  were  to 
be  permitted  to  Join  the  regional  coun- 
cils, they  would  contribute  as  much  as 
they  would  derive. 

I  am  therefore  submitting  this  resolu- 
tion to  Increase  visibility,  to  strengthen 
the  voice,  and  to  broaden  participation 
of  the  SBA  at  the  points  of  decislon- 
makmg  and  policy  setting  in  Govern- 
ment. These  Improvements  I  am  confi- 
dent would  bear  their  own  fruit. 

I  therefor*  submit  a  resolution  urging 
the  President  to  include  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Small  Business  Administration 
on  the  Presidents  Domestic  Council  and 
to  include  SBA  regional  directors  as  full 
voting  members  of  the  regional  councils, 
which  reads: 

s  Rts.  4M 
Wiiereas    small    business    In    the    CTnlted 
States  tUrecUy  aHecW  tlie  economic  vltaUty 
of  tlie  Nation; 

Wheress  small  business  reflects  a  unique 
and  important  perspective  American  domes- 
tic lite; 

Whereas  the  full  development  of  domestic 
economic  potential  requires  the  fiill  ooordl- 
nstlou  of  all  governmental  socio-economic 
programs; 

Wherens  The  Small  BuslnefiB  Administra- 
tion la  responsible  for  an  Important  segment 
of  the  economy  of  our  Nation:  and 

Whereas  small  buslneBS  Interests  deserve  to 
be  represented  at  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment: Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Resolced.  That  the  President  ts  tirged — 
(1>  to  Include  the  Admlnl-strator  of  the 
Small  Buslneaa  Administration  on  the  Do- 
mestic Council,  established  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301  of  Reorganlzatlan  Flan  Number  3  of 
1970:  and 

(3)  to  Include  as  full  voting  membezB  otf 
the  regional  councils  the  Baglonai  Dlrectota 
of  the  small  Biislnsss  Artmlnlatratlon. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
who  are  deeply  interested  in  the  progress 
of  small  business  in  this  coimtry  to  Join 
In  support  of  the  rescdutlon  which  I  now 
send  to  the  desk. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  HucHis) .  The  resolution  Is  re- 
ceived and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  today  of  my  deep  concern  for  the 
manner  in  which  small  business  pro- 
grams, and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration In  particular,  are  being  admin- 
istered. My  words  have  been  strong;  In 
some  cases,  blunt.  But  to  mince  words  or 
to  say  nothing,  at  this  time  in  order  to 
avoid  possible  embarrassment,  would  be 
to  betray  what  I  see  to  be  my  duty  as  a 
Senator  and  my  responsibility  to  Amer- 
ica's more  than  5  million  small  busi- 
nesses. It  would  also  simply  perpetuate 
the  existence  of  the  present  dilemma. 

When  the  SBA  was  established,  Con- 
gress declared  its  policy  "to  aid,  coun- 
sel, assist,  and  protect,  insofar  as  is  pos- 
sible, the  Interests  of  small-business  con- 
cerns in  order  to  preserve  free  competi- 
tive enterprise."  Nothing  has  diminished 
the  importance  of  this  mission;  if  any- 
thing, the  mission  has  Increased  in  Im- 
portance. In  my  judgment,  SBA  still  pre- 
sents the  most  viable  means  of  accom- 
plishing these  ends,  but  it  needs  the 
interest  and  support  of  all  of  us.  especi- 
ally when  its  structures  are  being  more 
severely  tested  than  at  any  time  In  its 
history. 

I  suggest  the  abseiu^  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  has  30  minutes  at 
this  time, 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


S  4582— INTRODUCTTON  OF  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  FEDERAL  JUDICI- 
ARY COUNCIL 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  exacting  constitutional  re- 
quirements Is  the  sixth  amendment 
which  begins: 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused 
sbaU  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial— 

Increasingly  this  exacting  requirement 
Is  honored  in  the  breach. 

We  recognize  that  Justice  delayed  is 
Justice  denied.  And  we  vmderstand  that 
this  is  true  also  in  matters  other  than 
criminal  cases.  Yet  for  millions  of 
Americans  Justice  is  constantly  de- 
layed— and  thus  denied — by  the  work- 
ings of  our  overburdened  Judicial  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  a  bill  which 
addresses  a  problem  of  large  and  exi>and- 
ing  proportions. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  Is  the  grow- 
ing decline  of  public  confidence  In  our 
Judicial  system.  The  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  Federal  judiciary  council  the  pur- 
pose of  which  would  be  to  advise  the 
Congress,  the  Executive,  and  the  judicial 
conference  on  the  myriad  matters  affect- 


ing  the   administration   of   juitlee   in 
America. 

I  understand,  of  course,  that  there  Is 
no  chance  that  this  bill  can  be  enacted 
Into  law  in  the  closing  days  of  this  91st 
Congress,  but  the  problem  is  so  serious, 
and  the  tangle  of  issues  is  so  complex, 
that  I  am  anxious  for  public  considera- 
tion of  possible  solutions  to  begin  at 
once. 

To  that  end.  I  will  devote  my  remarks 
today  to  sketching  the  dimensions  of  the 
problem,  and  to  enumerating  some  of  the 
ways  In  which  a  Federal  Judiciary  coun- 
cil could  Ixneflt  the  commonweal. 

rV)ur  things  are  now  clear  beyond  per- 
adventure. 

First,  the  Nation  is  suffering  an  vin- 
supportable  Increase  in  the  Incidence  of 
serious  crime. 

Second,  there  are  limits  to  what  the 
Federal  Government  can  do  about  this. 
Third,  one  crucial  and  Insufficiently 
discussed  cause  In  the  rise  of  crime  is  the 
declining  effectiveness  of  our  Judicial  sys- 
tem. 

Fourth,  the  Federal  Government  can 
do  something  about  this. 

In  fme,  crime  flourishes  when  law  en- 
forcement breaks  down;  a  staggering 
Judicial  system  Is  both  cause  and  effect 
of  such  a  breakdown:  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  clear  responsibility  to  set 
Its  own  Judicial  house  in  order:  the  place 
to  begin  with  this  large  and  rttal  task  is 
with  a  coordinating  panel  of  experts  who 
can  clarify  the  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  probable  path  to  solution. 

The  details  relevant  to  the  first  point 
have  been  made  abundantly  clear  In  this 
Chamber  during  this  year.  The  truth  of 
the  second  point  is  Implicit  In  our  fed- 
eral system. 

The  third  point— the  pUght  of  our  Ju- 
diciary— Is  Increa-singly  remarked  in  seri- 
ous Journals.  For  example,  outlined  in  a 
recent  article  In  Fortune  magazine — 
"Only  Radical  Reform  Can  Save  the 
Courts."  by  Jeremy  Main,  August  1970. 
While  I  do  not  endorse  all  the  findings 
and  recommendations  In  this  article.  It 
Is  a  chilling  and  depressing  survey  of  the 
problems  which  face  us.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  It  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  today. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  HtiOHis).  Without  obiection, 
it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  fourth 
point  speaks  not  Just  about  possibilities, 
but  duties.  It  Is  a  duty,  mandated  by 
commonsense  and  the  sixth  amendment, 
for  us  to  provide  the  substance  of  Jus- 
tice In  the  courts  which  are  a  Federal 
responsibility. 

What  are  the  current  problems  In  this 
area? 

Con.slder  the  most  recent  report  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts. 
Oase  filings  in  the  courts  of  appeals  liave 
Increased  14  percent  over  the  preceding  year 
and  are  now  almost  200  percent  over  the 
number  filed  ten  years  ago. 

Civil  and  criminal  actions  commenced  In 
the  district  courts  increased  by  13  percent 
over  1069,  whereas  terminations  increased 
by  11  percent. 

The  dWl  case  backlog  in  the  district  court* 
Is  the  highest  In  history — 93.307  cues,  wtalcli 
Is  eight  percent  more  than  19Q9  and  63  per- 
cent hlgber  Uian  I960.  The  largest  Increases 
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were  in  civil  rlghu  cases,  civil  commitments 
under  the  Narcotic  Addict  and  BebablUta- 
tton  Act.  cases  under  the  Securlues  and  Ex- 
change Act  and  prisoner  petitions. 

Criminal  case  filings  Increased  13  percent 
over  1969:  despite  a  rise  In  terminations,  the 
pending  caseload  was  18  percent  higher  than 
tile  preceding  year  and  172  percent  over  the 
1960  flgurs.  The  largest  slligle  Increase  was 
in  caaea  imder  the  Federal  weapons  and  fire- 
arms laws. 

Bankruptcy  filings,  after  showing  a  decline 
for  two  years,  rose  again  in  1970,  showing 
a  5.1  percent  Increase  over  1B69.  The  propor- 
tion of  business  versus  nonbualness  bank- 
r^iptcles  remained  stable  at  S3  percent  and 
91.7  percent  respectively. 

Three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  petitions 
for  review  of  referees'  orders  were  pending 
In  the  district  courts  as  of  March  31,  1970. 
and  63  of  these  have  been  pending  from 
one  to  five  and  a  iialf  years:  several  of  these 
petitions  have  resulted  In  having  sul»t«n- 
tlal  sums  of  money  held  up  In  depository 
banks  for  lUtljnate  distribution  to  creditors. 

It  is  Important  that  we  recognize  that, 
here  as  In  so  many  facets  of  American 
life,  our  problems  are  directly  related  to 
our  successes.  One  Important  reason  why 
our  Judicial  system  Is  overburdened  is 
that  we  have  a  strong  tradition  of  respect 
for  and  confidence  in  that  system.  We 
use  that  system  hard  and  often. 

If  we  arc  to  understand  this  and  other 
more  general  reasons  for  the  problems 
of  our  judiciary  system,  we  should  con- 
sider the  following  three  things: 

First,  as  De  Tocqueville  noted  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half  ago,  Americans  are 
"a  litigious  people."  Even  in  an  open- 
textured  rural — even  frontier — society, 
we  managed  to  generate  an  enormous 
amount  of  litigation. 

There  is  somethmg  about  our  social 
and  political  culture  which  encourages 
this.  We  accept — we  embrace  and  cele- 
brate— adversary  relations  In  many  fac- 
ets of  life.  Our  basic  documents  were 
written  by  men  trained  in  the  law.  The 
Idiom  of  our  political  life  reflects  a  fa- 
miliarity with  the  great  texts  of  the  com- 
mon law  tradition.  Most  of  our  substan- 
tial political  theory  has  been  written  by 
Judges — such  as  Marshall,  Storey,  Kent. 
Holmes,  Brandeis.  Cardoza.  In  short. 
Americans  grew  up  with  confidence  in 
legal  institutions,  and  habituated  to  the 
practice  of  making  frequent — Indeed  ex- 
ul>erant — recourse  to  them. 

Second,  as  society  becomes  more  com- 
plex and  crowded,  legal  relations  multi- 
ply and  become  more  complex.  In  an  ur- 
ban society,  we  all  have  more  neighbors. 
We  have  an  old  saying  that  "good  fences 
make  good  neighbors,"  and  laws  are  the 
fences  of  a  civilized  community.  Thus  the 
role  of  the  courts  has  continued  to  ex- 
pand rapidly.  Further,  the  kinds  of  prob- 
lems we  ask  our  courts  to  solve  are  in- 
creasingly complex.  Two  of  the  most  im- 
portant decisions  affecting  American  life 
in  the  last  20  years  came  from  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  am  referring  to  the  de- 
cisions which  struck  down  the  idea  of 
"separate  but  equal"  and  which  elevated 
the  idea  of  "one  man,  one  vote."  Poon 
Federal  courts  may  be  as  deeply  involved 
in  environmental  Improvement  as  they 
are  already  Involved  in  desegregation  and 
reapportionment.  Increasingly  we  ask — 
or  allow — courts — the  least  representa- 
tive institutions — to  take  the  heat  from 


major  social  tensions.  Perhaps  this  is 
good,  or  at  least  inerttable.  But  it  surely 
places  unprecedented  strains  on  the  en- 
tire system  of  Justice. 

Third,  without  concerning  myself  here 
with  the  mei-its  of  the  particular  cases,  it 
is  clear  that  various  court  decisions — es- 
pecially Supreme  Court  decisions — have 
contributed  substantially  to  the  burdens 
carried  by  the  court  system.  That  is 
strikingly  revealed  in  the  dramatic  rise 
in  appeals. 

One  element  of  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Judiciary  will  be  a  new  spirit 
of  concern  among  judges.  Further,  the 
organized  bar  and  law  schools  must  con- 
sider it  their  responsibility  to  see  that 
there  is  a  pool  of  qualified  trial  at- 
torneys. 

There  is  no  question  that  Congress 
should  be  interested  in  the  problems  ex- 
perienced by  the  judiciary.  The  Consti- 
tution confers  judicial  power  in  a  Su- 
preme Court  and  in  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  or- 
dain and  establish.  Congress  has  a  con- 
tinuing obligation  to  examine  and  re- 
form our  judicial  system.  The  proposed 
Federal  Judiciary  Council  will  facilitate 
this  examination  and  reform. 

As  of  Monday,  December  7.  the  91st 
Congress  has  enacted  526  public  laws. 
Each  of  these  laws  confers  some  degree 
of  responsibility  on  the  courts.  At  least 
19  confer  special  jurisdiction  on  the 
Federal  Court  System.  I  am  meluding  a 
list  which  briefly  describes  the  impact 
of  each  of  these  19  laws.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  It  also  be  printed  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Hughes).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  All  Senators  imder- 
stand  that  the  current  court  system  Is 
not  an  Inexhaustible  resource.  II  we  are 
increasing  the  work  load  of  the  courts 
then  we  must  also  Improve  the  tools  re- 
quired to  do  the  work. 

There  are  powerful  reasons  why  the 
proposed  duties  of  the  Federal  Judiciary 
Council  should  not  be  imposed  on  exist- 
ing organizations  such  as  the  Judicial 
Conference  or  the  Federal  Judicial  Cen- 
ter. 

The  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States  Is  composed  of  2  representatives 
from  each  of  the  11  Federal  circuits  and 
2  representatives  from  the  special  courts. 
The  Chief  Justice  serves  as  chairman  of 
thLs  conference.  All  of  the  members  are 
active  judges  and  it  certainly  would  be 
tmwlse  to  increase  their  burdens  and 
thus.  I  say,  decrease  their  efficiency  to 
that  extent. 

The  Federal  Judicial  Center  was  cre- 
ated as  a  research  and  educational  arm 
of  the  judicial  branch.  It  also  is  com- 
posed of  a  majority  of  either  active  or 
retired  Judges. 

The  proposed  Judiciary  Council  would 
be  composed  of  six  eminently  qualified 
persons.  The  Council  members  arc  to  be 
appointed  by  all  three  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Tills  procedure  will 
guarantee  useful  communication  between 
the  branches. 

Clearly,  the  Council  would  also  be 
much  more  than  a  research  institution. 


It  would  be  responsible  for  anab'zing  the 
Impact  of  proposed  legislation.  Its  anal- 
yses would  be  factual  documents  con- 
cerned iinly  with  delineating  the  effect  of 
particular  legislation  on  the  courts. 
These  analyses  would  enable  the  Council 
to  recommend  legislation  to  improve 
court  functioning. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  pro- 
posed Council  would  be  the  authority  to 
employ  a  full-time  Director  and  profes- 
sional staff  capable  of  performing  the 
sort  of  duties  performed  by  congressional 
committee  staffs. 

Reform  of  the  juilicial  will  require  the 
spending  of  money.  But  we  will  save 
money  by  spending  money  In  this  area. 
And  we  will  also  receive  value  that  can- 
not be  measured  in  monetary  terms.  In 
the  recently  enacted  State-Justicc-Com- 
merce  appropriations  bill.  Congress  ap- 
propriated $135.9  mOlion  for  the  Federal 
court  system.  Congress  also  approved, 
and  President  Nixon  signed,  a  bill  which 
appropriates  more  than  $413  million  for 
the  legislative  branch.  Clearly,  we  are 
not  extravagant  coneemtng  the  Judicial 
branch. 

It  Is  a  rough  but  reliable  rule  that  one 
can  tell  what  people  value  by  what  they 
are  willing  to  pay  for.  A  dlsUnterested 
observer  might  conclude — mistakenly  but 
understandably — that  the  thing  we 
Americans  value  least  is  justice  tmder 
law.  We  have  never  shown  a  proper  solic- 
itude for  the  needs  of  our  complex  legal 
system:  we  have  never  spent  the  money 
necessary  to  keep  our  Judicial  system 
abreast  of  the  burgeoning  demands  made 
upon  it.  We  have  not  spent  money  that 
would  enable  us  to  project  future  de- 
mands and  to  explore  imaginative  pro- 
posals for  reform. 

The  cost  of  any  such  program  will  be 
very  modest  Indeed.  And  I  carmot  think 
of  any  expenditure  that  makes  more  eco- 
nomic sense.  Judging  the  return  on  our 
dollars  in  terms  of  the  consequent  sav- 
ings in  related  areas,  the  investment 
will  more  than  pay  for  itself  in  reducmg 
the  pressure  on  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

These  statistics  mean  that  anticrime 
efforts  liave  been  crippled.  Some  sus- 
pects wait  for  months  before  they  can 
receive  a  trial.  When  their  cases  are 
finally  considered,  they  are  often  dis- 
missed for  lack  of  evidence,  a  lack  aggra- 
vated by  pretrial  delays.  The  logjam  In 
the  dockets  has  forced  the  courts  to  en- 
courage 'plea  bargaining."  a  process  by 
tihlch  the  court  accepts  a  guilty  plea  to 
a  lesser  charge  in  return  for  a  lighter 
sentence. 

Since  suspects  cannot  be  held  in  jail 
for  indefinite  periods  while  awaiting 
trial,  persons  accused  of  all  but  the  most 
vicious  crimes  are  released  within  hours 
of  their  arrest.  Thus,  burglars,  muggers, 
thieves,  and  dope  peddlers  are  back  on 
the  street  for  months  until  their  cases  are 
called,  and  they  are  back  on  the  street. 
usually  on  a  personal  recognizance  bond. 

Chief  Jerry  Wilson  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  recently  noted  that  reducing  crime 
is  only  marginally  the  Job  of  the  police. 
If  an  arrest  is  made,  and  the  suspect  goes 
free  24  hours  later  to  commit  more  crime, 
little  has  been  accomplished. 

Worse   still,    this   situation    tends   to 
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foster  disrespect  of  the  criminal  jusUce 
system  among  law-abiding  citizens. 
When  iwice-com-lcted  bank  robbers  go 
free  immediately  after  their  third  hold- 
up when  muggers  are  tried  for  petty  lar- 
ceny and  given  a  suspended  sentence; 
when  dope  pushers  are  freed  the  same 
day  thev  are  arrested,  it  is  Uttle  wonder 
that  some  persons  begin  to  doubt  the  old 
adage  that  "crime  doesn't  pay." 

In  addition,  the  glut  of  cases  in  our 
court  discourages  many  citizens  from 
seelcing  adjudication  of  their  grievances. 
Not  only  do  trials  take  almost  twice  as 
long  as  they  did  a  decade  ago:  they  are 
tremendously  expensive,  A  person  with  a 
small  civil  claim  is  discouraged  from 
seekmg  redress  in  the  courts.  The  low- 
and  middle-Income  wage  earner  has  been 
forced  out  o(  the  courtroom  by  monetary 
pressures. 

Only  the  wealthy  can  really  afford  the 
protracted  lawsuits  which  have  become 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.  This 
is  an  intolerable  and  unjust  situaUon. 
The  courts  were  not  established  as  an  ex- 
clusive ser\ice  for  wealthy  citizens.  They 
must  be  made  available  to  all  Americans. 
If  people  cannot  use  the  courts  to  setUe 
their  disputes,  they  wiU  find  ways— at 
best  untidi-  and  at  worst  unjust— tor  re- 
solving conflicts  The  danger  of  this  is 
apparent.  Therefore,  justice  must  be 
made  available  to  all. 

A  legal  system  in  which  punishment 
and  arrest  do  not  stand  in  a  relauonship 
of  propinquity  is  a  system  in  which  the 
deterrent  value  of  the  threat  of  punish- 
ment wiU  swiftly  erode.  And  a  system  in 
which  civU  disputes  caimot  be  settled  in 
orderly  manners  in  competent  judicial 
tnstituUons  is  a  system  which  cannot 
encourage  confident  and  a.jucable  hu- 
man  relations   throughout   the  society. 
The  economic  costs  of  slow  and  cum- 
bersome jusuce — measured  just  in  terms 
of  personal  injuries,  property  loss,  and 
diminished    productivity— are    stagger- 
ing  The  social  costs  of  crime  are  more 
difficult    to    quantify,    but    even    more 
deadly  to  the  traditions  of  civUity:  that 
is    crime  destroys  the  possibUiUes  for 
neighborliness  and  trust  among  strang- 
ers in  public  places.  It  inhibits  the  free 
increment  of  citizens  around  their  com- 
munities, and  thereby  destroys  the  com- 
mumtanan  values  which  can  make  city 
life  a  humanizmg  experience. 

One  thing  Is  certain.  We  cannot  afford 
the  economic  or  social  costs  of  an  m- 
efSclent  judicial  system. 

The  first  principle  of  civil  society  Is 
that  the  government  shall  have  a  mo- 
nopoly on  force.  But  if  we  are  to  avoid 
private  enterprise  in  violence,  we  must 
guarantee  that  a  wide  range  of  dispute- 
settling  rules  and  institutions  perform  a 
variety  of  functions  with  clear  efficiency. 
In  addition,  a  primary  function  of 
civilization  has  been  to  tame  the  spirit 
and  practices  of  vengeance,  and  to 
evolve  social  arrangements  which  rein- 
force whatever  may  exist  in  mankind 
by  way  of  a  natural  sense  of  justice.  The 
sine  qua  non  of  such  civilizing  system 
of  manmade  justice  is  swift  and  certain 
administration  of  procedures  the  justice 
of  which  is  widely  recognized.  A  Federal 
Judiciary  Council  will  make  a  significant 
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contribution  to  the  unprovement  of  our 
civilizing  system  of  justice. 

This  Council  would  fill  a  need  recog- 
nized by  Chief  Justice  Warren  E.  Burger 
The  December  14  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
Worid  Report  contains  a  comprehensive 
interview  with  the  Chief  Justice.  In  this 
interview,  he  points  out  the  fact  that  we 
could  profit  from  creating  an  institution 
which  would  function  in  a  way  similar  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor  in  England.  A  por- 
tion of  the  interview  is  as  follows; 

The  atwence  or  some  olBclal  who  Is  tlie 
counterpart  of  tlie  I-ord  ChanOTllor  In  Eng- 
land is  vtry  sharply  m  focus  for  me.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  in  England  Is  the  highest 
ludlcial  officer,  but  he  devotes  only  a  limited 
time  to  purely  )udlcl«l  duties.  He  Is  ^ 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  a  member 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  Cabmet.  Thus,  he  has 
access  and  constant  communication  with  all 
three  branches  of  government  and  con  keep 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  fully 
informd  on  almost  a  day-to-day  basis. 

The  Chief  Justice  understands  that  a 
Federal  Judiciary  Council  could  perform 
some  similar  functions  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  American  system  of 
Government.  I  am  hopeful  that  by  in- 
troducing this  biU  now.  I  wlU  stimulate 
discussion  m  the  interim  which  wUl  as- 
sist in  redrafting  the  biU  for  remtro- 
ductlon,  consideration,  and  passage  in 
the  92d  Congress. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  biU  printed 
at  this  pomt  m  the  Record. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  HnoHis'.  The  bUl  wUl  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and 
without  objection,  the  biU  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bUl  I S.  4582 1  to  establish  a  Federal 
Judiciary  Council,  introduced  by  Mr.  Al- 
LOTT  was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  as  follows: 

S.  4S83 

Be  It  enacted  b»  the  SmaU  and  House  of 
Representatiie!  o/  <fc«  Vnited  States  o/ 
Amenca  m  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  as.  Cnlted  States  Code.  Is  amended  by 
inserting  Immediately  alter  chapter  43  the 
following  new  chapter; 

■CHAPTER  44.  FEDERAL  JtlDICIARY 
COUNCIL 


•flSl!  PederalJudlclary  CouncU. 

"652,  Duties  and  powers  of  the  Council. 

"653.  Director  and  staff. 

651.  Fiscal  Services. 

"1851.  PederalJudlclary  Coui-ctl 

"(a)  There  Is  estabUshed  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary Council,  whose  purpose  shall  be  to  ad- 
vise the  Congress,  the  Executive  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  OnltMl  States  on 
matters  affecting  the  administration  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  6 
appointed  members.  3  by  the  President.  1 
each  by  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  3  by  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States,  from 
among  persons  famlUar  with  the  Judicial 
system  of  the  Unlt«d  Statts  who  are 
eminently  quallBed  to  serve  as  members  of 
the  Council.  Members  of  the  Council  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  but.  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  espenses  Incurred  m  the  per- 
formance of  their  official  dutlea. 

"(c)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member 
shaU  be  4  years,  except  that  3  of  the  mem- 
bers  nrat   appointed   and    so   designated   at 


the  time  of  appointment  by  each  appointing 
body,  shall  serve  tor  a  term  of  2  years.  A 
member  appointed  to  serve  an  unexpired 
term  shall  serve  tor  the  remainder  of  such 
term  No  member  shaU  serve  more  than  2 
full  terms. 

"(d)  The  CouncU  shall  elect  a  Chairman 
and  a  Vice  Chairman  from  among  Its  mem- 
bers. A  majority  of  the  Council  shall  con- 
stitute a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
buslnss.  Any  vacancy  in  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  duties  or  powers. 
•§  652.  Dulles  and  Powers  of  the  Council 

"(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Council  to 
report  to  the  Congress  from  time  to  time,  but 
not  less  than  once  each  year,  with  respect — 

"(1)  the  Impact  of  proposed  legislation  on 
the  administration  of  Justice  In  the  couru  of 
the  Unlt«d  States: 

"i2l  the  desirability  of  legislation  to  mod- 
ernize court  procedures  and  thereby  to  ease 
court  congestion: 

"(3)  the  necessity  for  additional  person- 
nel and  facilities  to  handle.  In  a  prompt  and 
efficient  manner,  the  Increasing  number  of 
Judicial  proceedings;  and 

"(4)  the  appropriate  allocation  of  Judicial 
functions  to  the  Federal  courts, 
"(b)  The  Council  Is  authorized— 
"(1)  to  request  from  any  department, 
agency,  or  Independent  Instrumentality  of 
the  Government  any  Inrormstion  it  deems 
necessary  to  perform  Its  duties  under  this 
chapter,  and  each  such  department,  agency, 
or  Instrumentality  Is  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Council  and  to  furnish  such  Infor- 
mation, to  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  upon 
request  of  the  Council;  and 

"(2)  to  make  expenditures  and  to  contract 
with  and  compensate  govenunent  and  pri- 
vate agencies  and  persons  for  research  proj- 
ecu  and  other  services  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  sututes  (41  US.C, 
6).  or  any  other  provision  of  law  relating  to 
competitive  bidding, 
"5  653,  Director  and  staff 

"(al  The  Council  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  prescribe  the  duties  of  the  Director  of 
the  CouncU  who  shall  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Council.  The  Director  shall  l)e  com- 
pensated at  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  the  Di- 
rector €jf  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts.  The  Director  shall  su- 
pervise the  staff  In  the  performance  of  Its  du- 
ties as  prescribed  by  the  Council . 

"(h)  (I)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  addi- 
tional professional  personnel  as  the  Council 
may  deem  necessary  without  regard  to  the 
provision  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  competitive 
service,  or  the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and 
subchapter  III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title, 
relating  to  cla&siacatlon  and  General  Sched- 
ule pay  rates.  The  compensation  of  any  per- 
son appointed  under  this  suhsecUon  shall 
not  exceed  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion S316  of  such  title,  and  the  salary  of  a 
reemployed  annuitant  under  subcliapter  m 
of  chapter  83  of  such  title  shall  be  adjusted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  8344 
of  such  title, 

"(3)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  appoint 
and  fix  the  compenaatlon  of  such  clerical 
personnel  as  he  may  deem  necesaary  subject 
to  the  provuions  of  such  title  governing 
appointments  In  competitive  aervlce  and  the 
provisions  of  chapter  61  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  53  of  that  title,  relating  to  claiattlca- 
tlon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rat««, 

"(c)  The  Director,  the  professional  staff, 
and  the  clerical  staff  of  the  Council  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  Government  within 
the  meaning  of  subchapter  HI  of  ctiapter  83. 
chapter  87,  and  chapter  89  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 
"I  S64.  Fiscal  aervlou 
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•■The  Adnanletratlve  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  shall  provide  accountlog,  dla- 
burslng,  auditing,  and  other  ascal  servlees 
for  the  CouncU." 

(b)  The  tAble  of  contenu  of  part  IH  of 
title  as,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by 
Inserting  after — 

■*43.  United  States  Commissioners 631" 

the  following  new  chapter  heading: 

■44.  Federal  Judiciary  Council 651'*. 

EsHurr  1 

Only  Radical  Repobm  Can  Savb  the  Courts 

(By  Jeremy  Main) 

The  machinery  of  American  justice  la  col- 
lapsing Unless  It  is  repaired  quickly  and 
thoroughly,  the  rule  of  law  Itself  may  dis- 
appear. These  thought*  are  not  those  of 
alarmists  but  of  sober,  distinguished  men  of 
law.  such  as  fonner  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren 
and  Professor  Charles  Alan  Wright  of  the 
University  of  Texas.  One  leading  expert  on 
court  problems.  Professor  Maurice  Rosenberg 
of  Columbia,  who  contributed  In  1985  to  a 
book  called  The  Courts,  the  PubUc.  and  the 
Law  Erplosion.  says  today,  "My  views  have 
changed  since  1966  to  the  extent  that  what 
we  called  a  law  explosion  then  looks  like  a 
pop  by  comparison  with  what  we  have  now." 
The  president  of  the  American  Bar  Assocta- 
Uon.  Bernard  Segal  says.  "The  danger  sig- 
nals are  flashing  all  over  the  country.  In  more 
places  and  more  persistently  than  ever." 

MegalopoUtan.  mass-producing  society  is 
crushing  a  court  system  designed  for  simpler 
times.  Crime  rates  are  soaring,  as  Fortune 
reported  last  month.  The  volume  and  com- 
plexity of  litigation  today  are  overwhelming 
the  courts.  As  Americans  crowd  together  in 
growing  prosperity,  they  grow  increasingly 
UllglouB-  Suit*  arising  out  of  auto  accidents 
alone  contribute  as  much  as  one-third  of 
the  total  work  load  of  some  court  systems. 
New  products  lead  to  new  laws.  New  social 
and  political  forces  are  taking  to  the  courts. 
Maddening  new  elaborations  of  court  pro- 
cedure sometimes  make  the  search  (or  a 
true  verdict  seem  irrelevant  to  the  ritual 
of  the  trial.  In  some  major  court  systems, 
jury  trials  take  twice  as  long  on  the  aver- 
age as  they  did  In  the  mId-Slxtles. 

It  is  true  that  American  Justice  has  made 
noble  advances  recently  In  terms  of  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  defendanu  and  of  providing 
legal  representation  to  the  poor  and  minori- 
ties. But  even  these  advances  are  threatened, 
because  the  courts  Just  are  not  working  well. 
It  is  the  pace  of  Justice  that  has  become  dis- 
torted. Some  courts,  usually  the  lower  couru 
that  deal  with  lesser  matters  in  big  cities, 
race  through  their  cose  loads  on  a  batch  or 
assembly -line  basis  so  that  the  whole  process 
becomes  a  farce.  Other  courts,  especially  blg- 
clty  trial  courts,  fall  years  behind  in  their 
calendars.  When  a  citizen  has  to  wait  two 
and  a  half  to  five  years  to  be  awarded  dam- 
ages, as  he  does  in  most  large  American  cities 
in  cases  that  go  before  a  Jury,  the  wait  Itself 
becomes  an  injustice. 

Earl  Warren  recently  recalled  that  shortly 
before  he  left  office  felony  cases  In  the  U.S. 
District  Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New 
York  were  taking  twenty-two  months  to  get 
to  trial.  Because  of  reforms  In  the  ball  system, 
the  accused  were  free  during  the  wait.  How- 
ever, said  Warren,  "if  the  defendant  were 
innocent,  think  of  the  cloud  over  his  life, 
and  if  he  were  guilty,  think  what  he  could 
do  in  those  years  to  disrupt  society.  This  was 
an  atrocious  situation  that  could  not  under 
any   circumstances   be  Justified." 

Today,  traveling  through  a  time  of  excep- 
tional stress,  the  U-S.  needs  more  than  ever 
to  be  escorted  by  effective  Justice  and  by 
serene,  civilized  courts.  Even  in  the  best 
of  times.  American  courts  have  suffered  too 
much  from  politics,  corruption,  and  Judicial 
Incompetence.  The  legal  process  seemed  too 
often  to  be  a  weapon  used  by  the  dom- 
inant forces  in  society  against  the  poor  and 


the  minorities,  who  needed  protection  the 
most.  The  clvU-rlghts  victories  of  recent 
decades,  however,  opened  the  courts  to  a 
whole  range  of  new  Issues  and  claims.  Now 
the  poor  and  the  black  are  beginning  to  get 
the  same  chance  to  redress  wrongs  that  other 
citizens  have  always  had.  Major  social  and 
political  conflicts  over  the  war.  youth,  and 
race  are  going  to  the  courts,  and  so  are  new 
issues  such  as  consumer  and  environmental 
claims.  Whether  the  courts  can  cope  with 
these  strains  sometimes  seems  questionable, 
as  was  demonstrated  In  Chicago  by  the 
undignified  Irascibility  of  Judge  Julius 
Hoffman  and  the  antics  of  the  men  on  trial 
before  him:  "Tbt  social  conOlcts  of  the  times 
are  capsuUzed  In  the  Chicago  Seven  trial. 
and  as  so  often  happens,  the  courts  didn't 
measure  up,"  says  Olenn  Winters,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Judicature 
Society. 

"The  Crisis  in  the  Courts."  as  Foktune 
described  it  in  an  article  in  December.  1961. 
has  been  developing  for  years.  The  response 
to  this  crisis,  led  in  the  last  two  decades 
by  Warren  and  former  Associate  Justice 
Tom  C.  Clark,  was  to  try  to  cure  the  prob- 
lem mainly  by  reorganizing  the  cotirts 
through  administrative  reform.  During  the 
1950's  and  1960'5  eleven  states  followed  the 
example  set  by  New  Jersey  In  1948  of  estab- 
lishing a  unified  state  court  system  under 
the  general  supervision  of  the  state  supreme 
court.  Federal  and  state  courts  have  tried 
many  kinds  of  reform  In  court  procedures  to 
shave  a  few  minutes  here  and  there  from  trial 
time:  split  trials,  smaller  Juries,  pre-trial 
conferences,  "short-cause"  trials,  and  so 
forth.  These  experiments  in  admlnlstraUve 
reform  on  the  whole  have  been  disappointing. 

THERE    SaOTTLDN'T    BE   A   LAW 

Lately  a  number  of  American  Jurists,  more 
Impressive  for  their  prestige  and  Insight  than 
for  their  numbers,  have  come  to  believe  a 
more  radical  kind  of  reform  Is  necessary. 
They  think  the  old  refrain.  "There  oughta 
be  a  law."  has  too  often  been  the  nation's 
approach  to  solving,  or  illusion  of  solving, 
too  many  kinds  of  problems.  The  criminal 
courts  are  used  to  punish  too  many  crimes 
that  In  (act  are  offenses  only  against  taste 
and  standards  of  moral  or  sexual  conduct. 
Shoving  drunks,  addicts,  gamblers,  and  pros- 
titutes through  a  revolvlng-door  court  proc- 
ess does  little  to  help  society  or  the  offenders. 
The  civil  courts  are  Imposed  upon  mas^veiy 
to  transact  routine  business  in  which  there 
Is  no  real  dispute  and  no  doubt  about  the 
uutcome.  or  which  could  be  handled  more 
effectively  and  economically  by  another  proc- 
ess. The  courts  cannot  continue  to  deal  with 
an  exponentially  increasing  amount  of  reg- 
ular business  and  have  society's  new  prob- 
lems dumped  on  them  as  weU.  Society  will 
have  to  choose  priorities,  and  decide  anew 
which  kinds  of  problems  au-e  worth  the  lime 
of  the  courts  and  can  be  solved  only  by 
the  courts.  For  the  problems  that  don't  pass 
that  test,  society  should  seek  other  solutions. 

Carl  Warren  and  his  successor  as  Chief 
Justice.  Warren  Burger,  reflect  in  their 
philosophies  the  difference  between  the  old 
and  the  new  attitudes  toward  reform.  War- 
ren believes  that  the  problem  lies  not  with 
the  law  Itself,  but  with  how  the  courts  are 
administered.  Burger's  concept  of  the  prob- 
lem embraces  tar  more  than  administration. 
For  instance,  before  his  appointment  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  he  had  questioned  publicly 
whether  the  Fifth  Amendment's  protection 
against  self- Incrimination  should  be  main- 
tained. Again,  in  a  debat«  three  years  ago 
at  the  Center  (or  the  Study  of  Democratic 
Institutions  at  Santa  Barbara.  Btirger  sug- 
gested that  "the  adversary  process  is  not  the 
best  system  of  criminal  Justice."  There  la 
nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  law  that  the 
radical  reformers  will  not  re-examine. 

Radical  reform  of  the  courts  baa  enor- 
mous   implications    for    society    because    It 


entails  revising  our  ideas  of  what  constitutes 
crime,  what  constitutes  conflict,  and  how 
conflict  should  be  resolved.  Political  deci- 
sions loaded  with  controversy,  such  as 
whether  or  not  to  legalize  gambling,  would 
arise.  Civil  and  criminal  codes  would  have 
to  be  revised,  and  constitutional  amend- 
ments might  be  needed.  Change  of  this  mag- 
nitude, of  course,  would  require  new  Insti- 
tutions— magisterial  offices  and  arbltratloQ 
boards,  for  example — to  handle  matters  re- 
moved from  the  couru. 

Moreover,  the  reforms  will  be  difficult  to 
achieve  because  the  supporters  are  few  If 
distinguished,  the  enemies  are  numerous, 
and  the  apathetic  are  legion.  Lawyers  gen- 
erally line  up  with  the  enemies  of  reform, 
because  some  changes  would  eliminate  whole 
branches  of  law  practice.  Like  the  public, 
politicians  are  apathetic  becaitse  there  are 
no  votes  In  court  reform,  and  they  stand 
to  lose  the  privileges  of  patronage  that  court 
appolntmenu  offer. 

However,  interviews  conducted  by  Fortune 
In  the  preparation  of  this  article  indicated  a 
surprising  strength  of  feeling  in  favor  of  a 
new  approach  to  reform  among  the  leaders 
of  legal  thought,  the  Judges,  the  law  profes- 
sors, and  some  distinguished  lawyers. 

Two  lively  books  published  recently  plead 
to  the  cause  of  reform.  One  of  them^.  Ameri- 
can Latr:  The  Case  for  Radical  Reform  (Mac- 
mitlan) ,  by  John  P.  Frank,  a  successfxil 
Phoenix  attorney  and  former  Tale  law  pro- 
fessor, actually  is  more  concerned  with  the 
more  traditional  and  procedural  changes. 
Frank  argues  tellingly  that  the  numlser  of 
"decision  poinu"  In  a  case — the  hearings  and 
motions  and  other  trials  withm  trials- 
should  be  reduced  rather  than  increased,  as 
has  been  the  trend.  But  he  also  writes.  "We 
must  be  prepared  to  change  the  susbtantive 
law  altogether,  in  every  reach,  cutting  It 
down  to  a  size  our  groaning  court  system 
can  handle."  In  The  Honest  Politicians' 
Ouide  to  Crime  Control  (University  of  Chi- 
cago Press) ,  Norval  Morris  and  Gordon  Haw- 
kins, two  Australian  professors  who  have 
taught  at  American  law  schools,  argue  that 
the  U-S.  would  be  a  lot  safer  place  if  a  whole 
range  of  minor  crimes  were  simply  "decrtmi- 
nallzed"  sind  ceased  to  be  offenses.  These  are 
the  sumptuary  crimes,  such  as  gambling  and 
drunkenness,  the  offenses  against  morals  and 
taste.  The  police  and  judges  shouldn't  have 
to  waste  their  time  on  these  cases,  enforc- 
ing society's  moralistic  attitudes,  say  the 
authors,  but  instead  should  be  free  to  con- 
centrate on  the  crimes  in  which  people  or 
property  are  damaged. 

CLXBCINATIMO    THE    ITEST    CONTACT 

Judges  lo&e  their  Judicial  cool  when  they 
talk  about  the  time  they  must  spend  on 
sumptuary  and  other  minor  crimes.  The  chief 
Judge  of  one  o(  the  uaUon's  major  city  courts 
protests  that  dealing  with  bookmakers  as 
felons  la  "a  lot  of  crap."  Another  blg-clty 
Judge,  complaining  of  the  time  and  money 
lavished  on  the  case  of  a  vendor  caught  ped- 
dling without  a  tS  license  in  a  t^aseball  sta- 
dium, said.  'We  got  a  lot  ol  garbage  that 
shouldn't  be  here." 

Dorothy  Nelson,  the  attractive,  enthusi- 
astic dean  of  the  University  of  Southern 
California  law  Center,  sees  another  reason 
for  removing  certain  kinds  of  cases  from 
the  couru.  "We  ought  to  keep  people  out  of 
the  legal  system  whenever  we  can.  because 
once  you  are  in  It.  It  lias  a  lifelong  effect. 
Sometimes  society  would  benefit  if  juvenile 
offenders  were  simply  allowed  to  go  home 
under  supervision,  because  even  the  best  in- 
stitutions seem  to  do  them  harm,"  The  re- 
moval of  some  sumptuary  crimes  from  the 
law  books  would  in  many  lustanct^  of  minor 
offenses  eliminate  this  first  and  lasting  con- 
tact with  the  law. 

As  In  criminal  law.  In  clvU  law  th«r«  are 
matters  that  eould  b«  "delegallsed"— the 
bookkeep  ing ,    form- filling    routine    matters 
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whlcb  could  be  bandied  Just  as  well  by  a 
clerk,  accountant,  or  referee  as  by  a  judge. 
A  list  of  tbe  criminal  and  clvU  matters 
that  clearly  could  b«  removed  from  the  vui- 
ous  courts  includes : 

Drunficnneaj.  One-third  of  all  the  persons 
arrested  in  the  VS.  are  charged  with  no 
other  crime  than  being  drunk.  This  has  no 
noUceable  effect  on  alcoholiam.  but  It  has  a 
great  eflect  on  the  burdens  of  the  courU. 

PrMtittition.  Parading  prostitutes  through 
the  courts,  often  the  same  ones  over  and 
over  again,  has  no  uplifting  effect  on  any- 
body. 

Addiction.  The  use  of  drugs,  or,  legaUy 
speaking,  the  purchase  or  possession  of 
£\igs,  should  be  decriminalized.  Drug  uae  is 
imposing  a  fast-growing  burden  on  the 
couru.  but  treating  It  as  a  crime  is  pointless, 
although  traiBcklng  in  drxigs  should  remain  a 
crime. 

GambUng.  Betting  has  become  such  a  part 
of  national  life  thot  few  people  seriously 
consider  It  a  crime,  including  the  policemen 
who  haul  in  the  small  fry  and  ihe  Judges 
who  give  them  minimal  sentences.  More  than 
three-quarters  of  the  suspects  charged  with 
gambUng  felonies  in  New  York  City  last  year 
had  their  charges  reduced  to  o:ilsdemeanor». 

Wills.  Probate  could  be  handled  by  a  tax 
ot&ce.  Judge  Samuel  Silverman,  of  the  New 
Tork  Surrogate's  Court,  says.  "Nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  out  of  1,000  wllla  are  per- 
fectly all  right.  So  why  not  Just  file  the 
things,  the  way  you  do  the  deed  for  the  sale 
or  transfer  of  property?  Why  do  you  have  lo 
treat  a  will  as  though  it  were  a  lawsuit?" 

Divorce.  Uncontested  divorce  is  ft  routine 
process  that  does  not  requue  the  skill  of  a 
judge,  yet  Judges  have  to  go  through  the 
ritual  of  making  It  a  trial.  These  divorces— 
and  nine  out  of  ten  divorces  are  uncon- 
tested—could  be  handled  by  an  arbiter. 

Bankruptc]/-  Ninety  percent  of  the  200.000 
bankruptcies  fUed  in  federal  courts  are  "no- 
asset"  case*,  yet  the  Judges  have  to  go 
through  the  whole  routine  of  a  trial,  and 
appoint  trustees  whose  Job  It  would  be  to 
diftrlbuie  the  bankrupts  assets  If  he  had 
any. 

NO   F.\Ut.T    rOB   ACT03 

All  these  reforms  would  be  overshadowed 
If  "the  courts  were  relieved  of  their  single 
burden:  the  automobile.  Along  with  poUu- 
tiou  and  death  on  the  highway,  the  automo- 
bUe  brings  us  court  congestion  Personai- 
mjury  cai«s  flood  the  trial  courts,  and  traffic 
cases  flood  the  criminal  courts.  "Automobile 
Accident  Llttgaticn.*  a  survey  prepared  by 
the  Federal  Judicial  Center  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Traaspcrtaiion.  estimates  that  17 
oercent  of  all  the  Judge  lime  In  the  U.S.  1* 
'spent  on  personal -in  Jtiry  cases  arising  out 
o*  auto  accidents  The  more  dense  the  pop- 
ulation, the  greater  the  percentage  of  auto 
I'tigation  becomes  In  Los  Angeles  the  su- 
perior-court Judges  spend  about  one-quar- 
ter of  their  time  on  auto-lnjury  caws,  and 
New  Jersey's  trial  Judges  about  one-third. 
A  plan  to  remove  the  bulk  of  auto-lnjury 
suits  from  the  courts  has  been  waiting  m 
ihe  wmgs  since  It  was  first  developed  at 
Columbia  Cnlver=itv  in  1932  It  wou:d  work 
something  like  health  insurance  or  work- 
men's compensation.  The  victim  would  sim- 
ply eoliect  the  damages  from  his  own  Instir- 
ance  company.  He  would  not  go  to  court,  ex- 
cept in  special  cases.  This  Is  ■'no-fault"  In- 
surance: under  the  present  insurance  sys- 
tem, a  victim  most  prove  the  fault  of  an- 
other person  to  collect  damages. 

In  the  end  the  various  arguments  about 
th*  >ril  »dvan*ir*?^  a^d  di-^dvantagea  of 
th^  twi  rr^temi.  snd  thp'r  e-Tfct^  on  th« 
courts,  wUi  ff-itt'.r  little  T^-e  13^u-  will  he 
settled  one  way  or  the  other  by  econc.'nio 
inieres'j!.  The  issue  lie?  between  t*ie  in- 
sured who  p4y  a  iteep  price  f'.r  iinsatlsTac- 
torr  insurance,  snd  t>T-  law  pr,fe«lon. 
wtiich  exiTt-  lanrelT  off  the  proceed.s  cf  the 
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Insurance.  The  Federal  JudicUl  Center  study 
estimates  that  as  a  result  of  iiJO.OOO  suits 
arising  from  auto  accidents  in  1908.  the 
victims  cuUected  a  net  of  »700  million  and 
the  law  profession  (representing  both  plain- 
Uffs  and  deiendants)  coUecied  »600  million 
plus  expenses.  The  victims  who  suffer  the 
most  collect  relatively  the  least;  those  with 
losses  over  »25.0OO  coUccted  an  average  of 
only  one-quarter  of  their  losses,  according 
to  another  federal  study.  But  the  lawyers  do 
well.  The  most  prestigious  big-city  law  firms 
handle  little  personal -injury  work,  or  scorn 
It  altogether,  but  it  is  the  bread  and  butter 
of  smaller  nrais  and  especially  of  the  small- 
town lawyer.  The  Judicial  Center  study  es- 
timates that  lawyers'  contingency  fees  aver- 
age 35,5  percent  of  the  recoveries  they  wm 
for  their  clients. 

A.B.A.  President  Segal,  an  energetic  agi- 
tator for  court  reform,  supports  no-fault  in- 
surance. "Its  inevliable,"  he  says,  and  he 
hopes  the  membersblp  of  the  A.B  A.  wiU 
swing  around  to  his  view — "We're  a  Uttle 
better  than  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion."  Right  now.  however,  major  segments 
of  the  bar  vehemently  oppose  no-fault  in- 
surance and  have  successfully  blocked  the 
reform  in  the  eight  state  legislatures  where 
It  has  been  introduced. 

Reformers  also  want  to  move  traffic  cases. 
at  least  the  minor  ones,  those  to  which  auto- 
matic guUiy  pleas  usually  are  entered,  out  of 
the  courts  and  Into  administrative  offices, 
preferably  the  same  ones  that  handle  li- 
censes, so  as  to  make  a  quick  connection  be- 
tween infractions  and  the  suspension  of 
nonrenewal  licenses. 


AN  mvrTATION  TO  D«T  OCT 

The  New  York  State  legislature  voted  this 
type  of  reform  last  year,  relieving  the  crim- 
inal courts  of  an  enormous  burden  as  of 
this  July  1.  Of  5,0»5,536  cases  filed  In  New 
York  City  criminal  courts  in  1966.  4.600,- 
100  were  traffic  cases.  The  majority  of  these 
were  minor  infractions  settled  by  mall,  but 
nevertheless  nearly  half  of  the  150.000  cases 
pending  in  June  were  traffic  offenses.  On 
July  1  the  New  York  State  Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles  took  all  but  the  most  serious 
moving  violations  and  a  new  Parking  Viola- 
tions Bureau  beg.in  handUng  parking  tickets. 
The  change  frees  eight  criminal -court  judges 
lor  more  Important  work.  Traffic  offenders 
who  would  have  appeared  before  a  Judge 
In  court  previously  now  appear  in  the  Motor 
Vehicles  Department  before  a  hearing  officer 
who  can  Impoae  fines  and  suspend  llcen.se5 
There  Is  an  appeals  board  In  the  depart- 
ment, and  defendants  can  also  appeal  to 
the  regular  courts. 

The  Vera  Institute  of  Justice,  a  private 
orpanijiation  in  New  York  that  experiments 
with  reforms  in  the  area  of  criminal  Justice, 
has  organized  another  kind  of  alternative  to 
the  couru  The  Manhattan  Bowery  Project 
is  an  attempt  to  do  something  more  con- 
structive with  alcoholic  derelicts  than  ar- 
rest them,  take  them  to  court,  and  give  them 
a  suspended  sentence.  Project  rescue  teams. 
consisting  of  a  policeman  and  a  reformed 
alcoholic,  patrol  New  York's  Bowery  invit- 
ing derelicts  to  a  rescue  home,  a  drylng- 
out  -tank'  with  full-time  medical  services. 
Some  offenses  could  be  "decrlmln allied" 
without  creating  a  need  for  substitute  ways 
of  handling  them.  For  Instance,  gambling 
might  simply  be  let  alone.  Prostitutes  might 
be  allowed  to  operate — not  Illegally  and 
flagranilY  as  they  do  now.  but  legally  and 
unobtrusively  as  they  have  been  doing  In 
part^  of  Europe  for  years.  For  the  most  part. 
however,  the  courts  could  not  be  rid  of  their 
responsibilities  until  alternatives  had  been 
developed,  such  as  treatment  centers  for 
alct^oUcs,  referees  for  uncontested  divorces. 
and  tax  omc^s  for  wills.  The  best  approach 
to  radical  reform  of  Justice  might  be  the 
flrrt  to  test  and  develop  the  alternatives. 


These  reforms  certainly  will  not  come 
quickly  or  eaaUy.  Even  the  handful  of  leg- 
islators, such  as  Senator  Joseph  TjJlngs 
of  Maryland,  who  have  been  working  stead- 
fastly for  administrative  court  reform  have 
hardly  begun  to  think  about  the  radical  re- 
form of  the  law  itself.  In  the  meantime, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done  In  the  elusive 
but  essential  field  of  administrative  reform. 

CmCIENCT  TS   nCTIONAL 

Many  administrative  reforms  hsve  come 
since  1906  when  a  young  lawyer  named  Ros- 
coe  Pound,  later  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law 
School,  first  raised  the  alarm  about  delay 
in  the  courts  in  a  landmark  speech.  The 
American  Judicature  Society  was  estab- 
lished m  1913  in  Chicago  'to  promote  the 
efficient  administration  of  justice"  and  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  Administration  was  es- 
Ubllshed  at  New  York  University  in  1948  for 
similar  purposes.  Reform  of  the  federal 
courts  be?an  in  the  19.10's  with  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Court?.  In  1948.  New  Jersey  remodeled  IW 
court  Bvstem  along  the  hierarchical,  unified 
lines  laid  down  by  Us  chief  Justice.  Arthur 
Vanderbllt.  and  that  set  the  pattern  for  a 
wave  of  state  court  reforms 

However,  to  suggest  that  these  reforms 
have  actually  created  efficiency  In  the  couru 
would  be  pure  fiction.  In  New  Jersey,  the 
pioneer,  the  chief  justice  theoretically  pre- 
sides over  the  state's  Judicial  system,  but  the 
only  people  he  can  appoint  are  his  stenog- 
rapher, his  law  clerk,  and  the  court  adminis- 
trator. The  governor  appoints  Judges  and 
prosecutors,  the  sheriffs  and  the  clerks  are 
elected,  the  municipal  Judges  are  appointed 
by  the  towns,  the  probation  officers  by  the 
courts,  and  the  wardens  by  the  freeholders. 
No  one  holds  the  strings  of  power,  certainly 
not  the  chief  Justice. 

Just  how  badlv  a  court  can  be  run  in  1970 
Immedlatelv  strikes  even  the  layman  casually 
visiting  the  Manhattan  dlvUlon  of  the  New 
York  Criminal  Courts,  The  court  Is  a  large, 
littered  building  downtown  at  100  Center 
Street,  swarming  with  bewildered  defendants 
and  their  families,  bore  prostitutes,  tired 
policemen,  sullen  clerks,  disheveled  Legal 
Aid  lawvcrs.  and  harassed  Judge*.  Up  on  the 
second  floor.  In  the  arraignment  "part," 
Judge  Irving  Long,  a  forty-one-year-old 
former  narcotics  commissioner,  rushes  from 
the  courtroom  into  hU  robing  room.  puUs 
a  cigarette  from  under  his  gown  as  he  comes 
through  the  door,  and  says.  "Welcome  to  the 
busiest  court  In  the  world."  The  small,  grimy 
robing  room  contains  a  battered  wooden  desk 
and  a  couple  of  chairs.  Sometimes  the  case 
load  gets  so  heavy  these  little  robing  rooms 
are  used  as  courtrooms. 

During  a  brief  break  In  arraignment  the 
hundreds  of  prisoners  arrested  during  the 
night.  Lang  says  he  Is  finishing  his  third 
month  on  the  arraignment  part  and  he's  ex- 
hausted. The  normal  tour  of  duty  in  thla 
courtroom  is  only  one  month.  Two  to  three 
hundred  prisoners  a  day  come  before  him. 
and  Lang  once  arraigned  416  persons  between 
1000  am.  and  5:00  pm..  an  average  of  one  a 
minute  even  had  there  been  no  breaks,  which 
there  were.  Lang,  a  conscientious  Judge, 
doesn't  like  It.  "It's  dlfflctUt  to  be  dignified 
in  a  situation  Uke  this."  he  says.  But  the 
criminal  case  load  Is  rising  by  30  percent  a 
year  in  New  York  City. 

"Record  keeping  In  this  court  has  broken 
down  completely."  says  Judge  Lang.  "All  the 
records  show  is  a  man's  arrest.  If  he  comes 
back  before  us  we  can't  tell,  for  Instance, 
whether  he  was  out  on  conditional  release 
or  what."  Lester  GoodchUd,  administrator  of 
the  New  York  Criminal  Courts,  wants  to  in- 
stall B  computer  system  that  would,  among 
other  ihingH.  easily  clean  up  the  backlog  In 
record  keeping.  But  he  has  no  money  to  do  It. 
The  real  scandal  Is  that  with  all  the  crush 
of  business.  New  Tork  CIty'a  criminal-court 


judges  spend  half  their  time,  according  to 
one  survey,  waiting  for  work.  The  judges  are 
available,  but  the  system  that  should  feed 
the  cases  through  from  arraignment  to  trial 
Just  breaks  down.  The  adjournment  U  the 
curse  of  the  overburdened  court.  The  ordi- 
nary misdemeanor  case  In  New  York  Crim- 
inal Court  15  adjourned  an  average  of  either 
four  or  five  times,  according  to  different  sur- 
veys. The  absence  of  a  key  figure  Is  the  usual 
reason.  Overworked  prison  officers  fall  to  get 
the  defendant  to  court,  the  arresting  officer 
didn't  know  his  case  was  coming  up  or  else 
wandered  off  in  disgust  after  waiting  for 
hours,  or  an  attorney  trying  to  Juggle  haU  a 
dozen  cases  Is  Ued  up  in  another  "part."  By 
the  time  the  fourth  or  fifth  adjournment 
comes  around  the  case  goes  stale  and  juaUce 
breaks  down. 

TOO  MUCH  "HABEiSlNC  AEOtJND"" 

The  Superior  Court  in  Los  Angeles  Is  better 
run  and  more  dignified  than  the  New  York 
oourts,  but  It  has  the  same  blg-cliy  prob- 
lems. Court  filings  are  Increasing  five  times 
as  fast  as  the  population.  At  the  lower  level 
of  misdemeanors  the  number  of  guilty  pleas 
has  grown,  but  only  because  hard-pressed 
district  attorneys  and  Judges  are  relying  more 
on  the  great  escape  valve  of  the  overcrowded 
court — the  reduced  chargij  followed  by  a 
guilty  plea.  That  ends  the  case  quickly.  If 
a  D.A.  Ules  to  make  a  felony  charge  stick. 
a  defendent  u  less  likely  to  plead  guilty 
today  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  given 
him  new  weapons  of  defense  to  fight  with 
In  court.  The  number  of  felony  trials  In  Los 
Angeles  Increased  by  100  percent  from  1964 
to  1998.  And  the  length  of  the  average  Jury 
trial  In  Los  Angeles  Increased  from  3.6  to 
1J2,  days  In  the  aame  period.  The  number  of 
Judges  m  Los  Angeles  county  Is  rising 
slowly — from  102  In  1960  to  134  today— but 
the  average  case  load  per  Judge  has  soared. 
The  backlog  of  civil  and  criminal  cases  has 
reached  43,000  and  Is  growing  by  300  a 
month. 

The  same  sort  of  conditions  exist  In  many 
big  cities.  The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court 
recently  stepped  in  to  take  supervisory 
charge  of  the  Philadelphia  court*,  where 
enormous  backlogs  had  built  up,  including 
487  tintrled  homicides.  In  Its  annual  survey 
of  the  calendars  of  state  trial  courti.  the 
Institute  of  Judicial  Administration  reported 
the  average  personal  injury  case  took  23.1 
months  to  reach  jury  trial  in  1969.  an  In- 
crease of  1.4  months  over  1968  and  of  23 
months  over  1066. 

Federal  courts  ore  also  being  swamped. 
especially  by  post-con victl on  habeos  corpus 
appeals  from  state  and  federal  prlsaners  who 
want  their  convictions  set  aside  on  the 
grounds  that  their  trials  violated  right*  sub- 
sequently set  forth  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
Most  of  these  appeals  have  no  merit  at  all, 
but  all  this  "habeaslng  around."  as  one  fed- 
eral Judge  puts  It.  "has  crippled  the  courts." 
Appeals  pending  In  U.S.  courts  rose  from  852 
In  1968  to  1,334  m  1969. 

The  results  produced  by  various  adminis- 
trative reforms  have  sometimes  proved  dis- 
appointing, but  there  is  still  much  that 
could  be  done  to  make  the  present  court 
system  work  better.  First  comes  the  need  to 
reduce  the  growing  number  of  "decision 
points"  thot  Frank  complains  about  In  his 
book.  American  Late:  The  Case  for  Radical 
Reform.  Whereas  a  simple  criminal  trial 
might  once  have  bad  just  two  decision 
points,  the  arraignment  and  the  trial  Itself. 
a  similar  case  today  might  involve  three  ad- 
ditional decision  points,  each  a  small  trial  of 
lUi  own.  on  the  questions  for  Instance  of 
suppression  of  evidence  (Mapp  v,  Ohio),  the 
right  to  counsel  (Gideon  v.  Walnwrlpht>. 
and  disclosure  of  evidence  (Brady  v.  Mary- 
land) ,  There  la  no  question  of  circumvent- 
ing the  admirable  safeguards  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  available  to  the  defense, 
but  of  handling  them  In  an  orderly  manner. 


They  should  not  be  the  pretext  for  the  de- 
fense lawyer  to  play  games  and  spin  out  the 
trial  endlessly  with  moUon  after  motion. 

J'  DC;X   6HOPPIN0 

A  simple,  tcmmon-sense  answer  came 
from  James  M.  Carter,  a  federal  Judge  in 
California.  In  1964  Judge  Carter  began  giv- 
ing young.  Inexperienced  lawyers  a  stand- 
ard check  list  BO  that  they  couid  be  sure 
they  were  doing  all  they  should  to  defend 
their  clients.  Four  years  ago  Judge  Carter 
turned  this  list  Into  a  form  that,  essentially. 
requires  the  prosecution  and  defense  to  suwte 
their  Intentions  at  one  omnibus  hearing 
held  early  in  a  c^ise.  If.  for  Instance,  the  de- 
fense lawyer  plans  to  plead  Insanity,  he 
must  say  so  at  the  omnibus  hearing  rather 
than  spring  the  news  at  the  opening  of  the 
trial,  which  might  then  be  adjourned  for 
weeks  while  a  psychiatrist  examined  the  de- 
fendant. The  prosecution  has  similar  obliga- 
tions, especially  with  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence it  plans  to  present.  Judge  Carter  says 
the  omnibus  hearings  have  shortened  trtals 
and  cut  post -conviction  appeals  and  mo- 
uons. 

A  second  promising  kind  of  administra- 
tion reform  alms  to  give  Judges  control  of 
their  own  calendars,  so  they  can  keep  cases 
moving.  Historically  the  American  judge 
has  been  a  passive  umpire  who  merely 
presided  ever  a  game  played  between  con- 
tending lawyers.  As  the  courts  grew  bigger 
haphjizardly,  a  Judge's  power  to  control  the 
progress  of  a  case  was  further  weakened. 
Expanding  courts  proliferated  with  spe- 
cialized "parts,"  for  arraigumenu,  for  the 
calendar,  for  motions,  for  hearings,  for  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  trials.  As  a  case  progresses, 
or  rather  meanders,  it  moves  from  part  to 
part  and  Judge  to  Judge.  Lawyers  can  make 
endless  motions,  use  the  same  excuse  re- 
peatedly, go  "Judge  shopping."  In  the  US. 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  OS  many  as  seven  different  Judges 
have  been  involved  In  one  case. 

The  solution  most  favored  today  is  known 
as  the  individual  calendar,  which  In  a  sense 
permits  a  return  to  the  ways  of  a  one-judge 
court  In  the  old  days.  As  soon  as  posalble 
after  an  arraignment  or  the  filing  of  a  case. 
the  matter  Is  turned  over  to  one  judge  to 
oversee  for  ail  purposes  from  then  on.  No 
case  wonders  from  part  to  part,  and  the 
Judge  In  charge  can  become  knowledgeable 
about  the  case  before  him  and  keep  them 
moving.  WTien  the  criminal  Judges  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  switched  last  year  to  the  In- 
dividual calendar  they  cut  the  backlog  by 
304  cases  In  three  months. 

Experts  in  court  reform  tend  to  get  carried 
away  by  partisanship  for  the  particular  kind 
of  calendar  system  they  support.  Opponents 
of  the  individual  calendar,  for  instance,  argue 
that  in  city  court  systems  is  big  as  those  of 
Chicago  and  Loe  Angeles  there  are  Just  too 
many  Juc^es  and  too  many  cases  for  the 
Individual  calendar  to  succeed.  Tbece  courts 
ure  a  moster  calendar.  But  there  are  stiU 
ways  to  make  sure  the  Judge  gets  his  books 
in  a  ca^e.  For  instance,  the  speclallawd  parts 
in  a  big  court  system  can  be  replaced  by 
all-purpc«e  parts,  each  of  which  can  handle 
all  phases  of  a  case.  All-purpose  parte  have 
been  tested  successfully  in  the  Queens  and 
Bronx  divisions  of  the  New  York  Criminal 
Couru  and  will  be  used  city-wide  if  and 
when  funds  are  available. 

A   CBOtE   rOft   TBS  JVIMB 

To  run  a  large  court  with  an  enormous 
turnover  competently  requires  a  degree  of 
administrative  skill  beyond  most  Judges. 
Manv  kinds  of  administrative  and  manage- 
ment Jobs  are  being  turned  over  to  court 
administrators  or  executlvee.  They  may  be 
trained  in  low,  but  it  Is  more  important  they 
have  a  knowledge  of  buslncas  management 
or  systems  analysis.  At  first  judgee  tended  to 
fear  administrators  or  treat  them  as  glorified 


clerks,  but  they  are  realizing  that  admlnla- 
trators  can  help  make  the  courtt  run  well 
without  stealing  any  Judicial  prerogatives. 
Some  admlnisiraturs  are  key  men  In  their 
courts.  Prank  Zolin.  thlrty-aeven,  an  expert 
in  budgets  and  systems  analyaii.  has  nearly 
the  preeLige  of  a  Judge  as  the  *33,000-a-year 
administrator  of  the  Los  Angeles  Superior 
Courts.  His  office  Is  next  to  that  of  the  chief 
judge. 

Congroas,  which  casuaUy  imposes  new 
burdens  on  the  courts,  has  blocked  a  pro- 
posal by  Senator  Tydings  to  add  adminis- 
trators to  the  federal  courts — and  has  even 
refused  for  years  to  give  the  chief  Justice  an 
administrative  officer  in  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  thirty-five  state  court  systems  now  have 
administrators,  as  do  many  cities.  Ernest 
Friesen.  forty-one.  former  director  of  the 
Administrative  Office  of  the  U-S.  Courts,  this 
summer  set  up  the  country's  first  school  for 
court  administrators  near  Aspen.  Colorado. 

The  thrust  of  reforms  like  the  omnibus 
bearing,  improved  calendar  control,  and  the 
employment  of  court  executives  may  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  nature  of  the 
American  trial.  While  the  Judge  is  letting 
go  of  administrative  functions,  he  is  tight- 
ening his  grip  on  what  happens  In  the  court- 
room Itself.  He  becomes  less  of  a  passive  urn- 
plre  in  a  game  between  lawyers  and  more 
like  the  European  Judge  who  takes  charge 
of  the  case.  The  adversary  system  that  Chief 
Justice  Burger  questioned  three  years  ago 
at  Santa  Barbara  becomes  modified.  He  said 
then  tliat  "the  1  adversary  1  system  is  cer- 
tainly Inefficient  and  wasteful"  and  "puts  all 
the  emphasis  on  techniques,  devices,  and 
mechanisms."  With  the  Judge  really  in 
charge,  controlling  the  games  lawyers  play, 
then  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  truth  of  the 
matter  before  the  court  rather  than  the 
devices  and  mechanisms. 

THE  T»M  OCIjOCK  JUDGE 

The  quality  of  Justice  depends,  in  the  end, 
on  the  Judges.  Some  reformers  claim  that 
If  only  there  were  enough  Judges,  the  other 
problems  of  the  courts  would  resolve  them- 
selves. But  even  If  the  l^Ulatures  were  to 
add  large  r-timbera  of  Judges,  which  is  most 
unlikely,  the  Judges  could  only  overwhelm 
the  problems  rather  than  try  to  solve  them. 
The  real  question  is  the  quality  of  Judges. 
In  an  mtroducUon  to  a  new  book  by  Profee- 
sor  Delmar  Karlen.  director  of  the  Institute 
of  Judicial  Administration,  Burger  wrttes 
almost  longingly  of  British  Justice,  particu- 
larly of  the  caliber  of  British  Judges  and 
Uwyers.  He  notes  that  with  far  te»-er  Judges 
and  lawyers  per  capita  than  the  U.S.  iNew 
York  City  alone  has  almost  as  many  Judges 
as  there  are  in  all  of  England  i .  British  Jus- 
tice manages  to  be  swift,  dignified,  and  fsuir. 
The  US.  produced  its  share  of  great  Judges, 
especially  at  the  federal  level,  but  the  run- 
of-the-mill  Judges  are  too  treqiiently  In- 
competent, especially  at  tiie  state  and  local 
level.  And  the  corrupt  Judge  Is  almost  as 
familiar  as  tiie  corrupt  policeman.  Methods 
of  appointing  and  electing  Juices,  being  so 
ripe  with  political  plums,  tend  to  resist  re- 
form. However,  there  is  some  progress.  Eigh- 
teen states  now  use  some  version  of  the 
Mlaaourt  plan,  which  provides  for  nonpar- 
tisan boards  of  lawyers  and  laymen  to  draw 
up  a  slate  of  candidates  from  which  the 
governor  selects  his  choice  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  the  bench.  The  Missouri  plan  baaes  se- 
lection on  merit  rather  than  politics. 

Judicial  pay  u  improving,  as  are  the 
standards  required  of  Judges  both  through 
revised  codes  of  etlucs  and  through  the  bar's 
scrutiny  of  candidates  for  the  bench.  Judi- 
cial educauon  Is  improving  slowly.  The  VS. 
Is  the  onlv  We.'^tem  country  where  law  school 
offers  no  specific  training  for  the  bench; 
however,  in  1956.  the  Institute  of  Judicial 
Administration  established  an  appellate 
judges'  seminar.  Other  regular  seminan  haw 
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bi»n  established  »lnc«.  «nd  In  Reno  there  U 

>  school  lor  state  trial  Judgea. 

"Quallflcatlons  conimlsalons" — watchdog 
eroupe  or  lawyers  and  laymen  that  have  been 
set  up  In  seventeen  states— have  developed 
recently  Into  the  best  device  lor  Improving 
pertormance  on  the  bench.  They  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  neHblllty  and  Informality,  which 
are  lacking  In  Impeachment,  the  tradlUonal 
instrument  ol  discipline.  Impeachment  Is  too 
momentous  to  apply  to  the  majority  of  of- 
fenses. A  Judge  who  15  habitually  late  can 
hardly  be  Impeached  However,  says  AJA. 
President  Segal.  "Just  a  letter  from  a  com- 
mission turns  a  ten-thirty  Judge  into  a  ten 
o'clock  Judge."  Commission  action  can  go 
all  the  way  from  an  unpublldzcd  letter  to 
recommending  Impeachment.  The  quiet,  ef- 
fective work  of  the  commissions  has  led  to 
the  resignation  of  dozens  of  Judges  whose  of- 
fenses were  more  serious  than  tardiness. 
Senator  Tydlngs  hss  introduced  In  Congress 
a  bUl  to  create  a  commission  on  Judicial  dls- 
abUltles.  to  watch  the  federal  Judiciary. 
rvtaTBooT  Birmas  wrrH  the  Misrtrs 
The  success  of  lay  participation  In  both  the 
Missouri  plan  .selecUon  boards  and  the  quali- 
fications commissions  suggests  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  courts  needs  more  attention  from 
laymen.  The  ordinary  American,  typified  by 
his  legislator,  tends  to  think  selfishly  that 
only  society's  misfits  suffer  when  the  courts 
fall.  But  every  American  Is  threatened  when 
Justice  Is  threatened.  Leaving  the  lawyers 
and  Judges  to  solve  the  problems  la  like  leav- 
ing doctors  to  solve  the  administrative  and 
financial  mess  that  hospitals  are  In.  More- 
over, lawyers  are  trained  to  look  to  the  past, 
to  precedents,  and  not  to  seek  new  atuwers. 
The  machinery  of  Justice  Is  so  vast  and  com- 
plex that  It  demands  the  attention  of  a  whole 
array  of  talents.  The  skills  of  social  scien- 
tists, snthropologlsu.  management  experts, 
computer  programmers,  systems  analysts,  so- 
cial workers,  and  other  experts  must  be  ap- 
plied, not  occasionally  and  peripherally  as 
they  have  been,  but  right  through  to  the 
heart  of  the  courts'  problems. 

ExHiBTT  a 
Impact  of  Rece.n't  Lecisi-»tion 
)  1 1  PX.  91-54  promotes  health  and  safety 
standards  In  the  building  trades  and  con- 
struction Industry  In  all  Federally  financed 
construction  projects.  The  United  Stntea  Dis- 
trict Cotirts  have  jurisdiction  to  enforce 
compliance  with  these  standards. 

(2)  PI*.  91-113  amends  the  Federal  Haz- 
ardous Substance  Act  (IS  X3S.C.  1281.  1282) 
to  protect  children  from  toys  which  are  haa- 
ardous  due  to  electrical,  mechanical,  or 
thermal  haoards.  The  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  a  hazard  exlau  may  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  after  filing  a  petition 
!n  the  Cnlted  States  Courts  of  Appeals. 

(3)  PJ*.  91-135  prevenu  the  Importation 
or  endangered  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  Into 
the  fjnlted  States,  and  prevents  the  Inter- 
state shipment  of  reptiles,  amphibians  and 
wildlife  contrary  to  State  law  Any  violation 
wui  be  penalized  and  such  penalty  shall  be 
enforced  by  dvU  action  in  a  Federal  District 
C5ourt. 

(4)  PX.  91-138  revlsea  the  law  gt>vemlng 
contests  of  elections  of  Members  of  the  Hous« 
of  Repiesentatlves.  A  subpoena  to  require 
attendance  at  a  deposition  can  be  Issued  by 
a  Judge  or  clerk  of  the  US.  District  Court, 
State  courts,  or  county  court,  where  the  ex- 
amination Is  located. 

(5)  PL.  91-161  amends  the  Atomic  Energy 
\ct  of  1964  by  modifying  the  penalties  under 
the  Act.  and  authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  institute  civil  action  to  collect  such 
penalty. 

(6)  91-173  proTldes  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  and  safety  of  coal  miners  In  the 
U.S.  The  Secretary  may  hold  Investigations 
and  hearings  and  the  VB.  District  Court  has 
the  Jurlsdlcuon  to  Issue  orders  to  require 


testimony  and  to  produce  documents  before 
the  Secretary.  Any  order  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review.  The 
Secretary  may  Institute  an  injunction  or  a 
restraining  order  In  the  U.S.  District  Court 
where  the  coal  mine  Is  located. 

(7)  P.L.  91-184  provides  for  the  contlnua- 
Uon  of  authority  for  regulation  of  exports. 
Violations  of  any  provision  of  this  law  Is  sub- 
ject to  court  action.  The  U.3.  District  Court 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order  re- 
quiring   testimony    and    to    produce    docu- 

(81  PL  91-224  gives  Federal  District 
Courts  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  marine 
disasters  which  threaten  the  pollution  of 
navigable  waters,  adjoining  shorelines,  or 
waters  of  a  contiguous  zone  and  with  respect 
to  the  regulation  of  marine  sanitation  de- 

(91  Pi.  91-271  provides  for  a  new  pro- 
cedure for  filing  custom's  courts  decisions. 

(10)  PX  91-285  provides  Judicial  relief  (3- 
judge  court)  with  respect  to  tests  or  resi- 
dency requltemenu  for  voting.  „,  .^  , 

(111  PL.  91-350  gives  Federal  District 
courts  Jurisdiction  concurrent  with  the 
Court  of  Claims  with  respect  to  contract 
claims  against  nonappropriated  fund  activi- 
ties of  the  military  services  (retroactive  for 
8  years) .  _  „         _ 

(121  PL  91-358  reorganlMS  the  DC.  court 
system  by  (a)  creating  a  local  court  systein 
for  the  adjudication  of  all  local  criminal 
and  civil  matters,  (b)  expanding  both  the 
Superior  Court  and  the  appellate  bench,  (c) 
the  transfer  of  JuveiUle  cases  to  the  ex- 
panded Superior  Court,  (d)  provides  a  new 
Juvenile  code  or  procedures  to  expedite  Juve- 
nUe  proceedings,  and  (e)  various  changes  In 
the  criminal  procedures. 

(13)  PL.  91-368  permits  suit  In  Federal 
District  Courts  without  regard  to  the  amount 
in  contioversy  to  restrain  or  reccner  dam- 
ages for  violation  of  reqtUremenU  concerning 
gold  or  sliver  articles. 

(14)  P.L.  91-368  provides  original  Jurisdic- 
tion over  actions  or  proceedings,  regardless 
of  the  amount  In  controversy,  under  the  con- 
vention on  Recognition  and  Enforcement  of 
Foreign  Arbitral  Awards  In  the  Federal  Dis- 
trict Courts. 

(15)  PX.  91-371  permits  Judicial  review  In 
the  circuit  Court  of  AppeaOa  of  decisions  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  concenung  State  Laws 
pertaining  to  unemployment. 

(16)  PL.  91-452 — "Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970"  provides  for  Special  Grand 
Juries:  sets  forth  new  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  litigation  concerning  sources  of  evi- 
dence: e.«abllshe3  new  procedures  for  the 
elimination  of  syndicated  gambling:  adds  a 
new  chapter  to  the  criminal  code  dealing 
with  racketeer-influenced  and  corrupt  orga- 
nizations: establishes  a  procedure  for  sen- 
tencing of  dangerous  special  ofieuders:  and 
provides  for  the  regulation  and  control  of 
explosives  Including  criminal  penalties  tor 
violations  of  such  regulations  or  statutory 
prohibitions. 

(17)  Pi  91-458— Under  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Safety  Act.  the  US.  District  Court  wUl 
have  Jurisdiction  to  restrain  violations  of 
this  title  or  to  enforce  rules,  regulations, 
orders,  or  standards  established  under  this 

(18)  P.L,  91-508 — The  law  amends  the 
PDI  Act  to  require  insurad  banks  to  main- 
tain certain  records,  and  to  require  that  cer- 
tain transactions  in  U.S.  currency  be  re- 
ported to  the  Treasury  Department.  The  en- 
forcement of  any  liability  created  under  this 
title  may  be  brought  in  any  appropriate  OS 
Dlsulct  Court. 

(19)  PU  91-513 — ^The  law  provides  for  in- 
creased prevention  of  drug  abuse  and  drug 
dependency,  to  provide  for  ueatment  and 
rehabilitation  of  drug  abusers,  and  strength- 
ens existing  law  enforc«nent  authority.  The 
bUl  revised  the  entire  structure  of  criminal 
penalties  involving  drugs. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  t»m- 
pore.  At  this  time  there  will  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  with  statements  therein  limited 
to  3  minutes. 

What  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  KENNEDIf.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absentee  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDEaJT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  (Jerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A    MERRY    CHRISTMAS    FOR   SOME 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  ""resident,  decora- 
tions have  been  put  up  in  streets  and 
homes  across  America.  Merchants  re- 
mind us  there  are  only  nine  more  shop- 
ping days  until  Christmas.  Holiday  par- 
ties are  to  full  swing.  This  is  a  tradi- 
tionally happy  season.  Families  long  sep- 
arated, come  together  to  share  with  each 
other. 

But  this  Christmas,  there  are  some 
families  for  which  the  holidays  will  not 
be  a  time  of  thanksgiving.  They  have 
been — and  will  be — separated  from  their 
husbands  and  fathers:  men  held  pris- 
oner by  the  North  Vietnamese.  It  Is  al- 
ways unfortunate  when  families  are 
separated.  But  the  burden  is  much  worse 
when  It  carmot  be  known  whether  loved 
ones  are  even  alive. 

The  North  Vietnamese  cofistantly  re- 
iterate their  belief  in  humanitarian 
principles.  Why  do  they  not.  then,  make 
the  most  elementary  gesture  of  human 
decency  to  the  families  of  their  prison- 
ers? How  could  it  harm  their  cause  sim- 
ply to  Inform  the  world  of  the  fate  of 
these  men? 

Next  to  releasing  these  men.  informing 
their  families  would  be  the  best  gift  they 
could  bestow  this  Christmas. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Sym- 
mcTOH) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  coiisent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  cblU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  FOREIGN  RELA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  19911.  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL FOREIGN  AID  AUTHOR- 
IZATION BILL  BY  MIDNIGHT 
TONIGHT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  fUe  Its  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  19911)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
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Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 


Assistance 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Sttm 
iKOTONi.    Without    Objection,    it    Is 
ordered. 


so 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAGAZINE 
ARTICLE  ON  SENATOR  SAM  J. 
ERVIN.    JR. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Sunday.  November  15,  1970. 
New   York  Tunes  Magazine,   Mr.  John 


was  often,  the  encounter  wss  Itnown  In  the 
press  gallery  as  the  "battle  of  the  eyebrows," 
But  Joe  Clark  was  no  match  for  Sam  Ervln 
either  In  the  scope  of  his  brows  or  In  llis 
ability  to  argue  a  fine  point  interminably.  In 
a  few  days,  Ervln  can,  and  does,  fatten  the 
Congressional  Record  by  several  Inches  with 
his  ruminations  and  lamentations,  and  he 
manages  to  put  his  mark.  In  some  manner, 
on  almost  all  the  legislation  flowing  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  on  which  he  slu. 

But  Ervln  Is  no  Cotton  Ed  Smith — or,  for 
that  matter,  a  Richard  RusselL  The  stereo- 
type falls  apart  when  one  looks  a  little  closer. 
The  North  Carolina  Bourtjon  who  lias  op- 
posed vlrtuslly  every  civil-rights  bill  to  come 


Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.  The  title  of  Mr.  Herbers' 
article  "Senator  Emn  Thinks  the  Con- 
stltuUon  Should  Be  Taken  Like  Moun- 
tain Whisky— Undiluted  and  Untaxed." 
tells  us  a  ?reat  deal  we  already  knew 
about  Senator  Ervin.  but  I  am  sure  it  will 
still  tempt  every  Senator  to  read  this  in- 
depth  article  about  one  of  their  most 
highly  respected  brothers. 

In  his  article.  Mr.  Herbers  outlines 
Senator  Ervin's  activities  in  the  Senate, 
and  they  are  indeed  impressive.  His  thor- 


rurLat«s  the  women's  Uberation  movement 
has  of  late  come  out.  In  a  number  of  ways,  on 
the  side  of  poor  blacks,  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  despised  left-wingers  and 
those  who  oppoee  prayer  in  public  school*. 
At  present,  he  is  attacking,  through  the 
Constitutional  Bights  subcommittee  he 
heads,  a  massive  survelUance  system  being 
put  together  by  the  Government,  including 
computerized  files  on  citizens  who  have  en- 
gaged  In  'political  dissent"  or  "civil  disord- 
ers." Enrln's  disclosures  have  r&lsed  the  spec- 
Ur  of  a  police  state  and  scared  the  dayltghtft 
out  of  civil  libertarians.  In  doing  so,  he  has 


Further,  all  arreet  and  conviction  records 
from  the  &0  states  are  expected  to  be  put  tn 
a  central  computer.  The  Secret  Serrloe  baa 
a  massive  flle  on  persons  who  have  spoken 
out  strongly  against  national  poUcy,  for  sur- 
veillance purposes  when  the  President  trav- 
els. The  Justice  Department  has  the  nam«8 
of  13^00  persons  who  have  iirged  violence 
or  had  a  connection  with  note. 

Ttie  list  goes  on  and  on  and  the  bureau- 
cracy. In  Iti  Impersonal  quest  for  growth  and 
autborlty,  keeps  refining  and  meehlng  the 
systems.  Senator  Ervln  sees  developing  "a 
vast  network  of  intelllgence-ortented  systems 
which  are  t>elng  developed  wUIy-nlUy 
throughout  our  land,  by  government  and 
private  Industxlea." 

"I  believe,"  he  continues  "that  in  these 
eystenis.  where  they  contain  the  record  of 
the  IndlTldual'E  thoughts,  beliefs,  habits,  at- 
titudes and  personal  activities,  there  may 
weU  rest  a  potential  for  political  control  and 
for  Intimidation  wbtch  Is  alien  to  a  society 
of  free  men." 

Be  Is  proposing  creation  of  an  Independ- 
ent agency  that  would  keep  track  of  all  data 
bank  operations,  public  and  private,  and  en- 
force the  right  of  a  citlsen  to  exanUne  and 
challenge  Information  that  could  barm  hU 
reputation  or  ability  to  find  employment.  So 
far.  he  has  little  support  In  Congress  and 
the  officials  involved  do  not  believe  they  ever 
..would  t>e  required  to  expose  Information  they 
have  on  people  suspected  of  starting  riots 
or  blowing  up  buildings. 

As  one  would  expect,  the  A.C.L.XT.  and 
other  organizations  espousing  penonal  free- 
dom have  been  working  closely  with  Ervln 


ou^h  preparation  on  all  issues  before  the     crossed  swords  with  >^"^""«^„,if^^,^^„\*l* 

aZLltl   tr^o    pr*«t    mntHbution    to   the     right  wing,  and  much  of  his  constituency. 

Senate   Is  a  great  contrtoution  ^o  t"e       b  sacrosanct-the  miutary  and  the 

le&islaUve  process,  but  Senator  ER\n«  s     p^^^^j    ^^^^^    of    investigation,    among 

principal  struggles  go  far  beyond  paro-     ^^^^^^ 

chial  Senate  business,  and  I  could  not        j^  ^^^^  movie  -Patton.'"  the  German  officer 

agree  more  with  Mr.  Herbers"  conclusion     ^^q  ig  assigned  to  research  the  Ufe  of  Gen.     and    his    subcommittee.    When     Lawrence 

—  -  '  '-'a -"        -  - «- •■-  **.-*  •*.-  *-«—-*-      speiser.    the    Washington    director    of    the 

A.C.L.U.,  was  asked  atbcut  Senator  Ervln  the 
other  day,  the  first  words  oCf  his  lips  echoed  a 
weU-known  nursery  rhyme: 
When  he's  good. 
He's  very,  very  good, 
But  when  he's  bod. 
He's  horrid. 
SpeLser  then  sat  down  and  complied  a  list 
of  Ervin's  positions  on  various  iasuea  in  re- 
cent years,  from  the  A.Cas.U.  point  of  view. 
It  turned  out  to  be  pretty  evenly  divided 


that  Senator  Ervin's  great  influence  re- 
sults largely  from  his  efforts  to  protect 
the  rights  of  all  Americans.  Senator 
Ervins  efforts  on  behalf  of  Individual 
liberties  are  a  constant  reminder  to  all 
of  us  in  the  U.S.  Senate,  and  they  are 


George  S.  Patton  Jr.  reports  that  the  Ameri- 
can is  an  anachronism,  a  person  out  of  the 
16th  century.  By  several  accounts.  Senator 
Ervln  is  an  anachronism  of  a  different  sort, 
a  person  out  of  the  18th  century,  perhaps. 
A  few  years  ago  he  seemed  hopelessly  out  of 
date,  one  who  had  been  bypassed  by  all  the 


living  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  words  progressive  trends  and  developments  of  law. 

written   by   another   New    York   Times,  now  we  have  gone  full  circle  while  Senator 

writer   Tom  Wicker,  several  months  ago  Ervin    has    stood    still.    As    General    Patton 

rKrint  'c^Anatar  Ehvui    "He  stands  by  the  proved  useful  in  World  War  n.  Senator  Ervln. 

«M.r  5^^till  s^Iklli  out  values  at  74.  Is  an  anachronism  that  the  defenders 

older  vie«    still  speaKing  out  »"i  ^''^"^  ^j  individual  liberty  are  finding  to  be  very     « ^.^--^ ,  

proven  so  long  ago  that  most  Americans  ^^j^^^jj^  ^^  ^^^  internal  crisis  besettmg  the     between  the  very,  very  good  and  the  horrid, 


no    longer   even   seem   to   know    about 
them." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  arUcle  and  an  editorial 
from  the  Morganton  News  Herald  and  an 


nation. 

These  are  hard  times  for  civil  liberties.  For 
months,  the  Congress  has  been  giving  the 

central    Government    more    and    more    au- 
thority to  proceed  against  crimes,  real  and 


but  In  the  end  Spelser  concluded  that  the 
good  probably  carried  the  most  weight  he- 
cause  as  a  conservative  whose  Judgments 
arc  respected  by  his  peers  Ervln  could  always 
bring  conservative  votes  with  him  for  an  un- 


V,  ,     w     1PA  v^.1-  frnm  thP  nrpMisboro      imagined,  with  most  of  the  self-proclaimed      popular  cause  on  the  liberal  side,  whereas  the 
?i'uf  N^f  JiSi^S  Mr    H°e^-'^      -slfs^  tighter,  joining  In.  T^e  Justice  De-      iibersis  rsrely  psld  «>y  sttehUon  to  wh.t  h. 


Ucle   be  printed   at    this  point   in   the 
Record.  ,    .  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iprom  the  New  York  Times  Magaslne. 
Nov.  15.  19701 

SCKATOR    EEVIN    THWKS    THE    CONSTITtrnOK 

SHotru)  Bx  Taken  Lnac  Mountaik  Wma- 

KBT — UNMLtTTED    AND    UNTAXED 

(By  John  Herljcrs) 

Washington. — On  the  Senate  floor.  Samuel 
James  Ervln.  Jr  .  Is  the  perfect  stereotype — 
a  fllibusterlng,  story -telling,  legalizing  South- 
erner of  the  older  generation.  Picture  him 
for  a  moment  standing  twblnd  a  toppling 
stack  of  musty  law  volumes:  a  big.  barrel- 
chested  man  of  more  than  ample  girth  for 
bis  6-foot  frame,  with  white  lialr.  heavy 
Jowls  and  dark,  bushy  eyebrows  which  sweep 
up  and  down  like  a  crow's  wings  as  he  tells 
an  Uncle  Ephralm  Swlnk  story  or  inveighs 
against  some  new  tyranny  that  Is  threatening 
the  foundations  of  the  Republic. 

When  Joseph  S.  Clark  of  Pennsylvania  was 
In  the  Senate,  he.  too,  punctuated  his 
speeches — the  best  of  doctrinaire  liberalism — 
with  eyebrows  flashing  up  and  down;  and 
when  he  and  Senator  Ervln  clashed,  which 


partment  Is  stepping  up  Its  wiretapping.  The 
P.B.I.  Is  expanding  its  force  of  agents  under 
newly  acquired  authority  to  go  on  coUege 
campuses  uninvited  to  investigate  twmb- 
ings.  Police  forces  across  the  country  are, 
with  Federal  assistance,  stockpiling  hard- 
ware and  sophisticated  surveillance  systems. 
A.C.L.U.  lawyers  are.  as  one  of  them  said. 
"frantically  trying  to  keep  fingers  in  the 
holes  of  the  dike."  Speaking  out  against  the 
dangers  of  the  misuse  of  all  this  Is  a  lonely 
pursuit.  But  what  better  person  to  have 
standing  in  the  gap  than  an  old-fashioned 
conservative  with  Impeccable  credentials  in 
the  right  wing? 

Ervin's  problnga  Into  the  massive  surveil- 
lance system  are  expected  to  precipitate  in 
the  months  ahead  a  conflict  In  which  the 
bureaucracy,  the  police  and  the  law-and- 
order  politicians  clearly  have  the  upper  hand. 
Oovertiment  agencies  are  Installing  500  com- 
puters a  year  and  are  increasingly  using  them 
to  store  information  on  citizens.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  the  name 
and  offense  records  of  3.8  million  persons 
in  every  state  who  have  had  a  driver's  license 
suspended  or  revoked.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment, acting  under  a  new  law,  Is  preparing 
to  distribute  nationally  to  police,  prosecutors 
and  eourU  the  names  of  aU  persona  charged 
anywhere  with  drug  offensee. 


said  on  the  conservative  side. 

The  best  example  of  Ervin's  liberal  Influ- 
ence occurred  In  1966  when  the  late  Everett 
Dlrksen  of  Illinois,  the  Senate  RepubUcan 
leader,  proposed  a  coostitutlonal  amend- 
ment that  would  permit  prayer  in  public 
schools.  Ervln  had  been  crltloil  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  antlprayer  decision,  and  his 
Bible  Belt,  North  Carolina  constituency  was 
even  more  so,  After  long  study  and  medita- 
tion, however,  he  changed  his  mind,  opposed 
the  amendment  and  supported  the  decision 
as  a  protection  of  religious  liberty.  He  told 
the  Senate:  "I  am  a  possMsor  of  a  great  af- 
fliction— a  Scotch- Irish  conscience,  which 
will  not  permit  me  to  follow  after  a  greet 
multitude  to  do  wliat  I  conceive  to  be  evil." 
His  dramatic  switch  brought  defeat  of  the 
amendment,  according  to  several  Senators, 
and.  Incidentally,  his  confession  of  righteous- 
ness helped  to  ease  the  t>low  In  the  Bible 
Belt. 

In  July  of  this  year.  Ervln  led  the  oppos- 
slticm  to  the  President's  mstrlct  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  while  Joseph  S.  Tydings.  the  lib- 
eral Democrat  of  Maryland,  was  leading  the 
forces  for  It.  Ervln  charged  that  the  secttons 
on  preventive  detention  and  no-knock  entry 
by  the  police  vitiated  t>asic  tenets  of  the 
Constitution.  The  bUl  passed,  M  to  33,  but 
Ervin's  opposition  kept  the  margin  from  be- 
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ing  overuhelmlng  and  laid  the  gjoundwork 
lor  an  attack  on  itie  me*iaure  in  the  couri*: 
The  loilowmg  s:itnple  ot  Ernn  oratory  on  the 
Seiute  floor  glvc^  something  of  the  flavor  ot 
his  oppaaltloa: 

■•We  had  a  very  flne  poei  In  North  Caroima 
some  years  ngo  named  John  Charles  McNcUl. 
He  wrote  one  little  poem  In  which  he  »ald: 
How  teMine  truth  a  thousand  face*  claims. 
As  In  a  broken  mirror. 

And  what  the  father  dted  for  In  the  flames 
His  own  9oa  scorns  aa  error. 

"American  patriots  died  In  the  flames  for 
the  prtvllere  of  haring  their  home*  rettarded 
as  their  castlea.  They  died  In  the  flames  of 
the  revolution  to  «*cure  the  right  which  the 
prophet  Mlcah  called  the  ri^ht  to  sit  under 
their  own  vines  and  under  their  own  flg 
tr»««.  where  none  could  make  them  afraid. 

•  Yet  we  see  their  descendants  asking  that 
we  Ie0tlmlse  something:  which  was  so  bad 
in  the  eyes  of  our  ancestors  that  they  re- 
belled against  the  mother  country  and  ob- 
tained thetr  freedom  In  order  to  escape  from 
such  tvrannv  Now  we  have  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  E>epartment  of 
Justice  ursnnar  that  thl*  tyrannv  be  ^ven 
the  sanction  of  Oongrass  In  the  form  of  the 
Dtnrtct  of  Columbia  crime  blU." 

Durtnf?  the  heat  of  the  fight,  a  delegation 
of  black  students  from  Howard  University 
came  to  Capitol  Hill  and  gave  Senator  Ervin 
an  award,  in  behalf  of  the  black  citizens  nf 
the  sanction  of  Congrese  In  the  form  of  the 
pcpuH'ion- 

Tn  1968.  when  hardly  anyone  else  was  in- 
terested. Ervln  Kot  through  legislation  giv- 
ing American  Indians  full  constitutional 
rights:  he  did  It  by  attaching  his  mea«tire 
to  another  bill  that  Senators  wanted  passed, 
He  plaved  a  leading  role  In  passage  of  the 
Ball  Reform  Act  of  19«6  For  several  years 
he  haa  defended  the  rtghta  of  Peder»l  em- 
ployes against  invasion  of  privacy  and  un- 
reasonable demands  for  conformity  by  the 
bureaucracy. 

■Spnator  Ervln  U  very  influential  In  the 
Senate."  Speisersald. 

On  the  o'her  side  of  the  A.CX^V.  score- 
board. Ervln  Is  a  conventional  Southern 
Democrat.  He   fcuabt   furiously   for  seve-n! 


He  led  the  opposition  to  the  equal-rtghts- 
for-womea  amendment.  He  probably  was  the 
ir.ost  formidable  obstacle  to  the  enactment 
of  the  great  body  of  clvll-rlghta  legislation 
ptit  on  the  books  during  the  past  decade 
and  a  half  Unahle  to  B*op  It.  he  had  some 
success  In  dHutlng  It. 

Alwavs  bising  hta  opposition  on  consti- 
tutional grounds.  Ervin  could  tie  up  a  bill 
longer,  inject  more  tedium  into  an  Important 
heartne  and  better  tax  the  patience  and 
time  of  executive-branch  ofllrlals  than  any- 
one In  the  Congrosa.  He  once  kept  Attorney 
Oenersl  Robert  P.  Kennedy  on  the  stand 
fcr  aomerhlrig  like  13  days  arguing  fine 
points  of  constitutional  law.  such  as  where 
the  Ingredients  for  a  hamburger  being 
shipped  across  state  lines  came  to  rest.  While 
the  country  was  aflame  with  racial  strife, 
and  the  Administration  was  trying  to  get 
the  dispute  off  the  streets  and  Into  the 
courts.  Ervln  was  leading  a  legalistic  fili- 
buster that  bcred  even  some  of  the  South- 
erners. 

To  understand  Ervln  it  is  helpful  to  know 
something  about  Morganton.  N.C-.  where  he 
was  bom  on  Sept.  27.  1896.  Watching  hlra 
m  action  a«alnst  clvU-rigbts  legislation— 
he  was  still  at  It  thla  fall,  charirtng  that  a 
bill  giving  the  EquaJ  Employment  Opportu- 
nity Commission  enforcement  powers  was 
"enough  to  make  linguistic  and  constitu- 
tional tnafils  weep"— It  is  easy  to  get  the 
Impression  that  he  comes  fpom  plantation 
country.  Morganton.  however.  U  In  moun- 


tain territory  where  Republicans  and  moon- 
shiners ouinumbc-  blacks  and  one  seldom 
hear*  of  the  kmd  of  blatant  raciim  that  gave 
rise  to  several  generations  of  Southern  dema* 

There,  the  an!lpa:hy  for  a  strong  central 
government  stem*  not  no  much  from  the 
experience  of  slavery  and  the  bitterness  of 
Reconstruction,  a*  It  does  In  most  of  the 
South,  as  from  the  stubborn  pride  of  the 
inounialn  people  and  a  reverence  tor  the 
ConitUutlon  in  Its  original  form.  In  that 
region,  where  one  can  sull  find  people  who 
speak  EllEabethan  English,  early  traditions 
have  been  less  dUuied  and  altered  by  the 
tide  of  hUiory  than  In  more  open  reglons- 
Among  the  institutions  that  have  preserved 
the  political  tradUioas  are  the  courts.  Sam 
Ervln  virtually  grew  up  In  the  courtrooms  in 
Morganton— populauou.  lO.OOO — and  he 
can  t  get  them  out  of  his  system  or  out  of 
hU  talk.  His  father  waa  a  practicing  lawyer 
lor  66  years  and  lived  to  the  age  of  89.  In 
an  interview.  Ervln  recalled  this  about  his 
father: 

•He  bated  oppression  of  government  and 
I  guess  instlUed  In  me  the  Idea  that,  aftc- 
all,  the  greatest  threat  to  our  liberties  comc= 
from  government,  not  from  others.  As  I  say 
frequenUv.  government  haa  an  Insatiable 
thirst  for  power  and  It  Is  never  aatlsfled.  It 
is  always  reaching  out  for  more  power." 

To  thla  day.  Sam  Ervln  knows  one  source 
of  tyranny — the  central  government.  Meas- 
ured against  this,  all  his  seeming  Inconsist- 
encies disappear.  On  almost  every  isaua, 
he  Is  on  the  side  against  giving  more  power 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Yet.  he  seems  unperturbed  by  one  of  the 
monumental  tyrannies  of  American  history — 
that  exercised  by  the  state  govemracnU  in 
the  South  against  black  cltlzena,  through  a 
body  of  segregation  laws  that  over  the  years 
reinforced  the  mores  that  made  them.  Some 
of  his  supporters— noting  thai  Ervln.  while 
opposing  clvU-rtghts  laws  en  constitutional 
grounds.  Insisted  all  along  that  all  citizens 
should  have  full  rigl^ts  of  the  law— have 
suggested  that  the  Senator  may  hive  a  mon- 
umental blind  spot  when  It  cocuts  to  seeing 
what  the  whit*  majority  has  done  to  the 
black  minority.  Many  of  hla  generation  do. 
What  rankles  clvll-rtghts  leaders  Is  that  his 
opposition  to  rights  bills  more  than  anything 
else  haa  solidified  hla  position  with  North 
Lillna  voters — he  Is  invulnerable  political- 
ly—and he  haa  been  the  hero  ot  every  die- 
hard segr^gaUonist  in  the  country. 

To  this  kind  cf  talk  En'ln  responds  with 
lofty  answer*.  He  quotes  Justice  Brandcls  as 
having  said  that  liberty  Is  not  endangered  zo 
much  by  e\-ll  men.  who  are  alwiij-s  suspect, 
aa  by  well-meaning  men  of  zeal.  "V.'e  will  not 
fool  hlatery  as  we  fool  ourselves  when  we 
steal  freedom  from  one  man  to  confer  It  on 
another."  he  says.  "The  preservation  of  lib- 
erty is  tedious  work,  and  we  must  not  bo  dis- 
Irncted  from  it  by  the  clvU-rlghts  sldwhow 
which  robs  us  in  Its  own  name's  aake." 

El^adlng  Enln'8  prose,  with  Its  ndulatory 
and  repeated  reference*  to  the  Founding 
Fathers,  one  would  almnst  expect  to  see  him 
walk  on  the  Senate  floor  In  a  wig.  buckle 
shoes  and  knee  breeches.  In  reality,  his  adult 
life  has  spanned  an  enormous  amount  of 
history.  He  attended  the  University  of  North 
CaroUna  when  Woodrow  Wilson  was  Preai- 
dent.  He  served  18  months  in  the  Army  In 
Prance  during  World  War  I,  waa  twice 
wounded  In  battle  and  twice  cited  for  gal- 
lantry. His  awards  included  the  Sliver  Star 
and  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

Hla  eiiperlenco  at  Harvard  Iaw  School  fol- 
lowing the  w.ir  was  of  another  age.  In  North 
Carolina,  be  had  "read"  law  and  waa  admit- 
ted to  the  bar  In  1919.  But  he  wanted  a  better 
education.  At  the  same  time,  he  waa  in  love 
with  Margaret  Bruce  Bell,  a  hometown  girl, 
and  was  afraid  If  be  stayed  away  too  long 
abe  would  become  beguiled  by  someone  else 
He  enrolled  at  Harvard  to  take  third-year 


years  'o  undo  Siipreme  Court  decisions  cs-  wimw  r.*i-a«.  '-"""'•f"-  "rr:'Jl"„"'Hi«(r 

ponding  the  rights  of  criminal  suspects.  He  opposition  to  "ghu  bills  more  than  anythmg 

Supported   an  «pan.lDn  of  wiretapping  by  else  haa  soUdified   his  P*»  "^^  «»^„^°^,^ 

sute  courts  He  opposed  the  IS-year-old  vote.  Car^^ilna  voter^he  Is  Invulnerable  PoUUcal 


law  courses,  the  ones  he  wanted  most.  At  thtt 
end  of  a  year,  Morgnret  Bruce  was  atlll  wait- 
ing. Not  completely  sure  of  her  de— itlon. 
however,  he  enrolled  for  second-year  stud- 
lea — then  the  first.  Degree  in  hand,  he  went 
home  and  married  the  lady,  who  remains  hlB 
devoted  wife. 

"When  I  came  up  here  (to  Washington]." 
Ervln  Bald,  "a  reporter  interviewed  me  and 
said  I  must  have  known  a  lot  of  those  little 
hot  dogs  and  frankfurters  |a  reference  to 
the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice]  that  were 
brought  down  here  to  Washington.  1  said, 
no.  I  dldn^  get  a  chance  to  Xeam  too  many 
people  In  law  school  very  well  because  they 
were  traveling  In  one  direction  and  I  was 
traveling  In  another.  They  were  going 
through  law  Khool  forward  and  I  wma 
going  through  backwards." 

Errin  liked  being  a  country  lawyer  and 
serving  In  the  State  Legislature,  where,  he 
recalls  he  helped  defeat  a  bill  that  would 
have  banned  the  teaching  of  evolution  in 
public  schools  and  possibly  brought  the 
Scopes  "monkey  trial"  to  North  Carolina  in- 
stead of  Tennessee.  "Such  a  resolution."  he 
said  then,  "serves  no  good  purpose  except 
to  absolve  monkeys  of  their  responsibility 
for  the  human  race." 

His  ambition,  however,  waa  in  the  Judi- 
ciary. He  became  Burke  County  criminal 
court  Judge  and  rose  to  the  state  supreme 
court,  where  h«  served  for  six  ye:irs  until 
1954.  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Senate. 
"I  never  bad  any  ambitions  to  come  up 
here."  be  once  told  a  reporter.  "I  was  Just 
suddenly  appointed,  you  know.  Senator 
(Clyde  R.l  Hoey  died  sitting  right  here  in  this 
chair,  and  I  was  picked  by  the  Governor  to 
replace  him.  It  was  like  they  say  about 
the  French  Legion  cf  Honor — It's  an  honor 
very  few  people  escape." 

One  of  hla  first  assignments  wbs  to  the 
select  committee  that  recommended  censure 
for  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  Republican  of  Wis- 
consin. Ervln  told  the  Senate  that  Mc- 
Carthy's witchhunts  reminded  him  of  Uncle 
Ephralm  Swlnk,  an  arthritic  mountaineer 
who  was  asked  at  a  revival  meeting  to  say 
what  the  Lord  had  done  for  him.  Uncle 
Ephralm  stniggled  to  his  feet  and  said. 
"Brother.  He  has  mighty  nigh  riUnt  me." 
That.  Ervln  said,  was  what  McCarthy  had 
done  to  the  Senate. 

The  Senate,  its  casual  ways  not  far  re- 
moved from  the  Morganton  coxirthouse.  got 
in  Ervln's  blood.  He  stayed  and  became  sort 
of  the  m-houae  lawyer  for  the  Congressional 
segregationists.  In  that  role,  he  was  assured 
of  election  and  re-election  without  even 
building  a  political  organization  or  making 
a  ca-mpalgn.  In  1W8.  when  Ervln  appeared 
to  be  nearing  retirement  age.  Terry  Ssnford. 
the  former  moderate  governor,  threatened  to 
oppose  him.  But  he  withdrew  when  one 
look  at  his  polls  told  him  that  Ervln  would 
swamp  him.  Today.  Ervin  U  applauded  for 
showing  his  independence  and  keeping  the 
liberals  guessing. 

Ervln's  office  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Old 
Sf-n.ate  Office  Building  Is  quiet  and  cluttered. 
His  de^k  Is  piled  with  papers  and  books.  He 
does  his  own  re9earch,  and  members  of  hla 
s-afl  say  they  cannot  stop  him  from  wrapping 
and  mailing  packages  and  putting  5tamps 
on  letters.  He  walks  so  fast  down  the  corri- 
dors— long  legs  Btretohlng.  body  erect— that 
his  younger  assistants  complain  of  not  being 
able  to  catch  him. 

His  storytelling,  according  to  some  of  his 
frlend.1.  Is  a  cover  for  a  shyness  that  la  ap- 
parent at  first  meeting.  Many  of  his  stories 
are  not  very  funny  (one  of  the  better  ones, 
told  to  vague  witnesses  at  hearing"!:  A  man 
tells  his  lau-yer  he  wants  a  divorce  because  his 
wife  talks  all  the  time  - .  .  "What  docs  she  talk 
about?"  .  .  .  "That's  the  trouble,  she  never 
says"),  but  Snln  tells  them  with  such 
relish — hlfl  eyes  dancing  and  a  wide  grin  on 
his  face — that  everyone  usually  laughs.  Sam 
Krvln  IV.  the  SenatWs  14-year-old  grandson, 
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a  Senate  page  during  the  summer,  remarked 
that  hla  grandlaitoer  relished  telling  court 
stories,  "and  when  he  starts  It's  hard  to  turn 
him  ofl."  Sam  IV  la  the  son  ot  Sam  Ervln  III. 
who  is  now  a  Judge  in  Morganton  where 
he  is  reputed  to  be  somewhat  more  liberal 
than  bis  father. 

Senator  Ervln  has  a  craggy  but  senslUve 
face,  deep-set  blue  eyes,  a  bulbous  nose 
framed  by  deep  parallel  lines  that  run  down- 
ward past  his  mouth  and  meet  under  his 
chin.  He  is  a  Presbyterian  elder,  or  he  was 
until  the  Morganton  church  turned  modem 
and  started  rotating  the  governing  bo.^de. 

■'My  famVly  has  been  consistently  Presby- 
terian, with  one  eitceptlon,  since  as  far  back 
as  I  know  anything  about.  They  came 
orlglnallv  from  Scotland  (before  the  Revolu- 
tion]. I  guess  I've  got  Calvinism  ingrained  m 


^»K  »»««.-«  iik^  nirhard  Russell  and  John     standing  constitutional  lawjers.  But  a  nuro- 

say  he  ignored  many  ol  the  late  trends  and 


Stennls, 
thing 


The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Is  pretty 
well  divided  between  conaervatlvea  Wee 
James  O.  Eastland  ot  MUalsslppl,  tlie  chair- 
man, and  Roman  L.  Kruslca,  Republican  of 
Nebraska,  and  Uberali  Uke  Philip  A.  Bart. 
Democrat  ol  Michigan,  and  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, Democrat  ot  Massachujetu  But  It  Is 
the  conservatives  who  run  things.  They  have 
the  seniority  and  both  the  ability  and  ad- 
vantage In  parliamentary  maneuvering. 
Ervln.  of  course.  Is  usually  on  the  side  of  the 
conservatives.  The  liberals  groan  when  he 
teams  with  Eastland.  Hruaka  and  John  U 
McCleUan.  Democrat  of  Arkansas,  and  turns 
on  the  full  arsenal  of  Ervln  delaying  tactics 
against  a  bill  the  Uberals  want.  "Its  In- 
furiating." one  of  the  liberal  members  said 
one  day  after  a  particularly  exasperating  en- 
counter with  the  Ervln-Eastland-Hruska- 
McClellan  combine  In  executive  session.  "The 
more  we  meet  the  more  they  put  off  the  vote, 
and  they  just  sit  there  grinning." 

Publicly.  Senators  always  say  nice  things 
about  each  other.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey,  a 
long-time  Ervln  opponent  on  civil  rights, 
once  said,  "whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  Senator  Ervln  you  learn  from  him." 
Most  Senators  would  agree,  privately  and 
publicly,  with  that. 

When  Ervln  Is  on  the  liberal  side,  hla  con- 
servative colleagues  seem  to  understand.  He 
does  not  try  to  pressure  them  Into  Joining 
him.  but  sometimes  they  do  join  him  as  a 
result     of    low-keyed     persuasion.     Senator 

Stennls  voted  with  Ervln  against  the  D.O.  

Supreme  "court"  BuTidlng  and  Is  only  a  Hve-     crime  bill,  but  Ervln  did  not  even  ask  him      ^'^'^^1^°'^°^^^"^::^^ .';^;^  ^  axk'lt 
mlSut.  walk  from  hi.  o«ce.  They   go  out     -^' ^- -^tS^^^TndTvl'dr:"      rndr^enJ^e^gned  to  w^SJTthe  pro^ 


In  Morganton.  Senator  Ervln's  pride,  aside 
from  hla  family,  is  his  law  library,  one  of  the 
largest  private  collections  in  the  state.  The 
volumes  cover  the  walla  of  four  rooms  of  his 
offices  and  spill  over  Into  his  home.  His 
associates  say  the  Senator  Is  not  a  man  of 
wealth  and  lives  largely  on  bis  salary.  Yet 
he  does  not.  as  some  conscientious  Senators 
do,  make  a  full  and  voluntary  disclosure  of 
his  income.  That  is  not  the  ^ay  things  are 
done  in  the  authoritarian  school  of  Southern 
polities  that  Ervln  grew  up  in.  Men  elected  to 
public  office  run  the  government  as  they 
see  fit  and  they  do  not  encourage  a  prying 
public. 

In  Washington.  Senator  and  Mrs.  Ervin 
live  In  a  fourth-floor  apartment  in  the 
Methodist   Building,    which   is   next    to   the 


developments  that  are  important  today. 

"He's  a  relic."  said  one.  "He's  like  a  dentist 
who's  a  very  good  dentist  but  is  still  using 
a  foot  drill.  At  the  same  time  he  is  in  good 
standing  with  the  Feaeral  Judiciary  and  the 
best  lawyers  from  the  center  to  the  right." 

Ervln  took  over  the  Connuutional  Rights 
subcommittee  in  1961.  It  has  a  mixed  mem- 
bership, ranging  from  McCleUau  ol  Arkansas 
to  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts.  But,  m  ef- 
fect, it  is  Ervln's  own  instrument  for  pre- 
serviug  the  Constitution  ai  he  sees  it.  Law- 
rence M.  Bosklr,  the  chief  counsel,  an  easy- 
going young  man,  says  Ervin  operates  in- 
formally and  gives  the  stafl  freedom  to  pur- 
&ue  any  subject  that  seems  feasible,  and  the 
stafl  ha5  turned  up  such  things  as  the  Gov- 
ernment prying  into  the  sex  lives  of  its  em- 
ployees to  new  incidents  of  surveillanoe. 

The  subcommittee  also  bandies  a  variety 
of  legislation.  If  It  is  hearing  a  bill  that 
Ervm  endorses,  the  proceedings  are  expe- 
dited. But  If  it  la  the  other  way  around. 
Basklr  conceded  with  a  laugh,  "we  have  wit- 
ness after  witness  all  saying  the  same  thing 
over  and  over." 

Feminists  who  swarmed  over  Capitol  HlU 
much  of  this  year  seeking  adoption  of  the 
Equal  Rights  for  Women  Amendment  hold 
Senator  Ervln  principally  responsible  for  Its 
apparent  defeat  In  October.  He  could  not  use 
delaying  tactics  because  81  Senators  had  en- 
dorsed the  amendment  after  it  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  leadership  hod  set  m 
deadUne  for  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  re- 


mlnute  walk  from  his  office.  They   go 
occasionally,    mostly    to    parties    for    North 
Carolinians,   and   the   Senator  will   have   a 
bourbon. 

Ervin.  who  is  loquacious  to  a  fault  on 
most  subjects,  becomes  taciturn  when  asked 
about  his  personal  habits.  His  social  life,  he 
aavB.  In  a  way  that  does  not  Invite  further 
probing.  15  "With  a  restricted  circle  of 
friends. '  Hall  Smith,  his  press  secretary,  hnd 
other  staff  members,  speak  of  the  Senator 
with  awe  and  affection.  Smith  says  Ervln 
will  go  to  an  embassj-  party  at  Mrs.  Ervln's 
urging,  and  be  will  go  out  of  duty  to  the 
many  functions  that  North  Carolinians  fl:.ck 
to  Washington  to  attend;  for  example,  a 
banquet  of  the  North  CaroUtia  Folklore  So- 
ciety, one  of  a  long  list  of  organliations  to 
which  he  belongs.  But  essentially  he  Is  a  pri- 
vate person.  He  speaks  longingly  of  the 
Saturdays  before  the  Senate  became  so  busy, 
when  he  could  work  alone  all  day  In  his 
office  without  being  disturbed.  He  likes  to 
spend  hours,  his  associates  say.  tracing  the 
family  genealogy  (he  belongs  to  the  Society 
of  Ma>-flower  Descendants  and  the  Sous  of 
the  American  Revolution) . 

The  Senator  likes  to  fish  when  he's  In 
North  Carolina,  but  in  Washington  be  only 
reads,  mostly  law  and  the  classics.  "In  poetry 
I  always  liked  KlpUug  because  he  was  not 
only  a  great  poet  but  a  statesman.  He  depicts 
the  old  Issues  so  eloquently,  the  contest  be- 
tween government  and  individuals  After 
saying  how  we  had  gained  our  liberties,  he 
saya.  Therefore  we  must  watch  the  King, 
lest  our  gains  be  lost.'  " 

Quotations  from  Hobbcs.  Locke,  Montes- 
quieu, Jefferson,  Washington  and  Wilson  roll 
off  his  tongue.  They  ore  the  leaders  of  his 
world.  It  would  follow,  then,  that  Er\ln 
would  feel  at  home  In  the  United  States 
Senate.  He  haa  all  the  credentials  for  the 
so-called  inner  circle — seniority,  ability  and 
above  all.  respect  for  the  Institution  and  its 


Ervln  says.  "The  only  approach  I  have  Is 
that  If  I  feel  very  keenly  about  something  I 
will  mall  them  (Senators)  copies  of  speeches 
I  make  on  the  subject  or  copies  of  things 
other  people  have  written  on  the  subject." 

But  Ervln  has  his  own  ways  of  getting 
things  done.  He  likes  to  tell  bow  he  got  his 
Indian-rights  bill  enacted  In  1998: 

"I  offered  my  bill  as  an  amendment  to  the 
clvll-rlghis  bill,  which  had  already  passed 
the  House.  Mike  Mansfield,  the  majority 
leader,  came  to  me  and  implored  me  not  to 
do  It.  Be  said  be  had  a  pledge  from  Manny 
Celler  (Representative  Emanuel  Celler  of 
New  York,  chairman  of  the  Hou^e  Judiciary 
Committee)  that  his  committee  would  hold 
hearings  on  my  bill  right  away.  I  said  that 
won't  do  me.  my  bill  Is  not  in  Judiciary,  It's 
being  blocked  In  the  House  Interior 
Committee. 

"So  Mike  went  back  and  talked  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  Committee, 
who  said  there  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill 
in  committee — it  was  just  that  they  were 
so  bogged  down  with  other  work  that  they 
hadn't  gotten  to  it.  I  siJd.  "We  can  Just 
save  them  that  much  work  by  putting  my 
bill  into  this  blU.' 

"The  chair  ruled  that  my  amendment 
was  not  germane.  And  I  made  a  speech  In 
which  I  said  that  this  ruling  had  really 
scalped  the  Indians  and  that  the  rights  of 
Indians  were  certainly  germane  to  a  bill 
dealing  with  black  men.  The  Senate  voted 
to  overrule  the  chair,  and  the  bill,  with  my 
amendment,  passed  both  Houses  and  became 
law." 

In  the  role  of  constitutional  lawyer.  Ervln 
Is  deeply  involved  In  a  wide  range  of  legis- 
lation, though  he  never  appears  fazed  or  at 
a  loss.  When  the  equal-employment  bill  came 
up  this  fall,  he  told  the  Senate  he  bad  been 
BO  busy  with  other  legislation  that  he  had 
not  had  time  to  give  It  much  thought.  Then 


or  bog  It  dovim  in  conference  committee.  Sure 
enough,  the  Senate  accepted  one  of  them,  an 
obfuscating  provision  to  permit  the  armed 
forces  to  continue  drafting  only  men.  After 
the  vote.  Senator  Ervin  beamed  and  said,  "Fm 
trying  to  protect  women  from  their  fool 
friends  and  from  themselves."  He  asked  re- 
porters to  strike  out  the  "fool"  but  they 
didn't  do  it.  His  reason  for  opposing  the 
amendment,  he  sold,  was  that  it  would  wreck 
the  body  of  sute  laws  designed  to  protect 
women  In  a  variety  of  ways. 

What  Infuriated  the  women  was  that  Ervin 
haa  his  own  private  view  of  where  the  wom- 
en's place  Is  and,  as  one  of  the  leaders  re- 
marked acidly,  "We  know  that  he  has  the 
old-fashioned  male  bias  about  women,  and 
he  knows  that  we  know  and  he  keeps  up  all 
that  courtly  Southern  stuff." 

Ervln  also  serves  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  but  that  is  clearly  secondary  to 
his  pursuit  of  constitutional  purity.  There  Is 
a  saying  in  North  Carolina  that  Ervln% 
Junior  colieague.  B.  Everett  Jordan,  a  color- 
less but  well-connected  Senator,  gets  Federal 
pork  and  hardware  for  the  state  while  Ervln 
looks  after  the  ideology.  In  198T.  when  it  ap- 
peared that  Ervln  would  have  opposition  for 
reelection  the  following  year,  hla  office  en- 
couraged the  clrculaUon  of  a  story  that  when 
the  Defense  I>epartmcnt  was  about  to  close 
an  airplane  rehabilitation  center  at  Cherry 
Point,  N.C..  Krvin  appealed  to  his  two  good 
friends  at  the  head  of  Armed  Servlcea, 
Richard  RusseU  and  John  stennls,  and  got 
the  order  reversed. 

Ervln  Is  still  sensitive  to  the  saying  thw 
he  is  not  a  "bread-and-butter-  Senator.  But 
not  verv  much  so.  He  save  rather  casually 
that  he'  haa  an  efficient  staff  to  handle  the 
nitty  gritty  back  home  whUe  he  marchee 
forth  to  wage  new  constitutional  warfare. 
If  asked  about  Vietnam,  he  will  say  that 
he  does  not  believe  the  United  States  should 


rules—nd  In  a  sen«,  he  Is  as  close  to  the     °°' ^^»?  ""^  ^  VtuV  the  n^ord  Xh  court     haviTor^^n  Vn  ang.ements  In  the  fir.,  place, 
center  as  anyone.  But  he  seldom  engages  In      ^e  Proceeded  Wstuathe  ,"cord  with  court      nave  ■  ™K  ^,^  Secretary  McNamaa.  If 


center  as  anyone,  -    - 

the  bare-ltnuckle  politics  and  wheeling  and 
dealing  that  go  on  constantly  behind  the 
scenes.  That  does  not  Interest  him.  He  pre- 
fers to  wresUe  with  consUtutlonal  questions. 
And  m  that  sense  he  has  little  In  common 


cases  intended  to  prove  1«  Invalidity  and 
^oke  at  length  and  In  great  detail  against 
it. 

In  the  conflnw  of  the  Senate.  Ervln  en- 
Joys  a  reputation  as  one  o*  the  nation's  oui- 


but  as  I  once  told  Secretary  : 
a  man  Is  reluctant  to  get  his  feet  wet  t>» 
ought  not  to  wade  across  the  Rubicon  River." 
Ue  would  have  let  the  generals  do  what  they 
wanted  to  win  the  war  and  it  would  have 
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b**n  OTer.  he  bellere*  three  and  ft  half  yemrs 
ago.  "I  don't  think  Riissla  or  China  would 
have  gotten  down  there.  I  think  we  Juat 
frightened  ourselves."  At  present,  he  is  sup- 
^rtlng  the  Ni»on  policy  of  withdrawal  be- 
cause the  country  "is  not  now  in  any  mood 
to  win.'* 

The  Seniior  would  rather  talk  about  the 
•Warren  Court. "  which,  in  his  view,  has  done 
more  rtamage  to  this  country  than  anythln? 
else  He  sums  ti  all  up  in  one  paragraph: 
"I  use  the  term  "Warren  Courf  to  desig- 
nate irormerl  Chief  Justice  Warren  and  Jus- 
tices Douglas.  Brennan.  Marshall  (and  ex- 
Justicesl  Goldberg  and  Portas  who  repeated- 
ly undertook  to  revise  the  Constitution  while 
professing  to  interpret  It.  Candor  compels 
the  statement  that  despite  his  eloquent  pro- 
test.-!  against  their  mUuse  of  the  due-proees3 
clauses  of  the  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments, Justice  Black  often  aligned  himself 
with  the  other  Justices  of  the  Warren  Court: 
and  although  the  other  Justices  who  served 
at  various  times  during  the  Incumbency  of 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  namely.  Reed,  Frank- 
furter, Jackson,  Burton.  Clark.  Minion, 
Harlan.  Stewart  and  White  [were  usually 
strict  constructlonlau  1 .  some  of  them  Joined 
the  Warren  Court  on  some  occasions  In 
handing  down  revolutionary  decisions  In- 
consistent with  the  words  and  history  of  that 
instrument." 

Thus.  Ervir.'s  efToriB  to  overturn  Court 
decisions  such  as  those  expanding  the  rights 
of  criminal  suspects  were  based  more  on  his 
objection  to  the  Court's  "legislating  and  In- 
venting new  rules"  than  on  their  sub- 
stance. As  one  would  expect,  he  looks  with 
favor  on  President  NUon's  appointment  of 
"strict  constructionists"  to  the  Court. 

■With  due  deference  to  all  other  men  in 
all  generations,  I  confess  my  belief  that  the 
world  has  never  known  any  other  group  as 
well-quallfled  as  the  Founding  Fathers  to 
write  organic  law  for  a  people  dedicated  to 
the  freedom  of  the  Individual.  They  were 
versed  In  the  heartbreak  history  of  man's 
fight  for  freedom,  and  knew  that  a  nation 
which  Ignores  the  lessons  taught  by  such 
history  Is  doomed  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past."  And  on  and  on.  .  .  . 

Blacks,  whose  forebears  were  assigned  to 
slavery  after  the  Revolution,  are  less  en- 
thralled than  Ervln  about  the  absolute  wis- 
dom of  the  Pounding  Fathers.  But  there  is 
a  common  ground  these  days.  Ervln  takes 
some  pleasure  from  the  fact  that  Roy  Wii- 
klns  of  the  N-A-A.CJ.  sent  blm  a  note  not 
long  ago  applauding  his  stand  against  the 
DC.  crime  bill.  And  those  who  advocate  a 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  Constitution 
agree  with  Ervln  that  there  are  tlmea  to 
take  the  organic  law  like  mountain  whisky, 
undiluted  and  untaxed. 


(Prom  the  Morganton  News  Herald.  Nov.  18. 
1970] 

SOTTTO   YOXTK    ACCtST  ALL 

While  Morganton  isn't  In  the  mainstream 
of  American  traffic,  since  we  sit  astride  only 
one  Interstate  highway,  we  dldnt  know  that 
American  life  in  general  had  so  completely 
bypassed  us. 

It  was  something  of  a  shock  to  read  of  our 
Isolation  as  cited  by  a  writer  In  the  New 
York  Tlmea  Magazine  in  attempting  to  ex- 
plain how  Morganton's  U.S-  Senator  Sam  J. 
Ervln  Jr.  has  retained  something  of  the 
Early  American  strict  constructionist  ap- 
proach to  the  Bin  of  Rights. 

This  commentary,  as  relayed  by  the  Greens- 
boro Dally  News'  Aasodate  Editor  Edwin  M. 
Toder  Jr  .  will  be  found  elsewhere  on  this 
page.  It's  worth  your  reading. 

It  waa  a  bit  startling  to  learn  that  Eliza- 
bethan English  u  still  spoken  In  Morganton. 
That's  what  the  New  York  writer  said.  The 
first  day  we  get  a  little  time  we've  got  to  get 


planted  Yankees  hereabouts  who  wotild  want 
to  hear  somebody  whcee  pure  Elizabethan 
speech  hasn't  been  corrupted  into  20th  Cen- 
tury televlaionesc  that  anybody  we  found 
would  be  a  greater  attraction  than  Pappy 
CaldwellB  Talking  Chimney  was  a  few  years 
ago. 

Could  It  be  that  the  writer  of  the  Ervln 
article  dates  back  to  the  era  when  It  was 
said  that  a  New  Yorker  thought  the  heart  of 
American  rested  twtween  East  River  and 
Hudson  River  and  anything  west  of  Jersey 
City  was  regarded  as  the  hinterland?  We 
thought  that  period  had  passed  and  that 
the  typical  New  Yorker  today  regards  the 
accent  of  televUlon  sports  announced  How.'ard 
Coeell  as  at  least  Harvard  elegance  If  not 
Boston  Brahmin. 

It  could  be  that  the  writer  of  the  magazine 
piece  wouldn't  know  Ellzat>ethan  English  11 
he  heard  it.  Or.  as  Editor  Yoder  suggests,  has 
mistaken  Morganton  for  Ocracoke.  In  any 
event,  we  ought  to  find  out.  If  we  have  it. 
fiatland  tourlsW  should  know  about  It.  Think 
how  It  would  appeal  to  tourists  to  drive  up 
to  motel  restaurants  and  see  a  welcoming 
sign    "Ellxabethan  English  Spoke  Here. ' 

[Prom  the  Greensboro  Dally  News. 
Nov.  17. 19701 
Sam  EaviN  and  the  Fxcht  roa  Cnm.  Uschties 
No  doubt  Sen.  Sam  Ervln.  Jr.'a  Tar  Heel 
constituents  welcome  the  recent  discovery 
and  extoUlng  of  his  virtues  by  such  unlikely 
publications  as  The  Progressive  and  the  New 
York  Time*  magazine,  which  are  impressed 
these  days  by  his  stalwart  defense  of  the 
Bill  of  Righu. 

But  there  Is  a  certain  quizzical  tone  about 
these  Journalistic  celebrations  of  the  sen- 
ior senator.  According  to  Mr.  John  Berbers 
of  the  Times,  for  instance.  Senator  Sara  may 
be  seen  as  an  ■•anachronism  .  -  .  out  of  the 
18th  Century,  perhaps,"  whose  recent  Jousts 
with  the  federal  super-snoopers,  the  Penta- 
gon, the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department 
are  traceable  to  his  origins  in  Morganton. 
N.C.  "where  one  can  still  find  people  who 
speak  Elizabethan  English'  and  where  early 
tradiUons  of  constitutional  fundamentalism 
"have  been  less  diluted  and  altered  by  the 
tides  of  history  than  in  more  open  regions." 
Mr.  Herbers  (who  may  confuse  Morganton 
with  Ocracoke)  notes  that  in  his  fight  against 
"prevenUve  detenUon."  wholesale  wiretap- 
ping, and  "no  knock"  warranu.  the  sena- 
tor has  crossed  swords  with  "Institutions 
.  miuch  of  his  constituency  hold  to  be 
sacrosanct — the  military  and  the  FBI.  among 
others." 

raCAKISH    EXPLANATION? 

It  Is  indeed  a  good  thing  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us.  as  Robert  Burns  said,  but 
this  particular  mirror  deserves  a  closer  look. 
Mr,  Berbers  seems  to  suggest,  In  a  nice  way 
of  coiirse.  that  when  a  Southern  "Bourbon" 
like  Sam  Ervln  speaks  up  for  civil  liberties. 
there  must  be  some  freakish  explanation. 
since  most  North  Carolinians  love  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  and  are  sabrerattlers  at  heart. 

But  I  like  to  think,  though  It  may  Involve 
some  Tar  Heel  chauvinism,  that  Sam  Ervln's 
solicitude  for  the  Bill  of  Rights  la  less  Idio- 
syncratic. 

For  one  thing,  as  Mr.  Herbers  may  or  may 
not  know.  North  Carolina  held  out  for  a  Bill 
of  Rights  when  the  Constitution  was  up  for 
ratification  in  1788.  Right  off  the  top  of  his 
bead,  then,  a  Tar  Heel  might  have  suggested 
to  Mr.  Herbers  that  playing  watchdog  over 
"the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religlotia 
liberty"  is  no  less  a  role  than  North  Carolin- 
ians expect  of  A  senator. 

Many  of  them  may  be  fans  of  the  FBI 
and  the  Pentagon,  but  few  would  suggest  that 
the  convenience   of   either   take   precedence 
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In  his  authoritative  North  Carolina  his- 
tory. Prof.  Hugh  Lefler  somewhat  qualifies 
this  top -of -the- head  view.  He  notes  that 
between  the  first  and  second  ratification 
conventions.  North  Carolina  opinion  under- 
went a  sweeping  about-face — a  shift  suffi- 
cient to  gain  ratification  of  the  Constitution 
before  the  other  states  had  ratified  Madison's 
BUI  of  Rights.  Other  factors— sensitivity  at 
being  lumped  with  Rhode  Island,  the  other 
holdout,  "with  its  unsavory  reputation  for 
radicalism  and  paper  money."  the  call  for 
Southern  infiuence  in  Congress,  fear  of  the 
Indians,  returning  economic  prosperity — 
played  a  pari. 

Indeed,  to  hear  Professor  Lefler  tell  It, 
It  Is  more  myth  than  history  that  North 
Carolinians  had  a  special  regard  for  the  BUI 
of  Rights  But  even  so  I  suspect  It  is  a  myth 
Senator  Ervln  cherishes  no  less  than  his  con- 
stituent-^— and  a  myth  we  are  better  oB 
with,  than  without. 

As  it  happens.  Mr.  Herbers  might  have 
stopped  by  the  desk  of  his  Times  colleague 
Tom  Wicker,  who  wrote  lUumlnatlngly  of 
Senator  Ervln  last  March. 

"A  certain  kind  of  old  fashioned  conserv- 
atism still  has  Its  exponents  In  Amer- 
ica," Wicker  wrote.  'stlU  makes  Its  case 
fundamentally  against  unbridled  government 
power.  stlU  believes  that  In  the  end  It  is  the 
individual— not  society  and  not  any  group — 
that  la  the  basic  unit  of  value  .  .  .  Judge 
Ervln's  kind  of  conservatism  may  have  been 
reluctant  to  place  black  men's  rights  on  a 
par  with  those  of  whites,  but  It  la  not  the 
kind  of  conserxatlsm  that  holds  cheap  the 
rights  themselves.  It  Is  not  affected  with  the 
myopia  that  prevents  fearful  men  from 
seeing  that  If  Individual  rights  are  taken 
away  from  any  man  or  class  of  men  they  are 
taken  away  from  all.  ...  It  is  conservatism 
most  wary  of  eroding  principle  In  the  cause 
of  preserving  principle  . . . 

"This."  Wicker  concluded,  "is  on  atutuda 
once  wldelv  held  In  the  South,  It  often  hon- 
ored m  the  breach  .  .  .  iSam  Ervlnl  stands 
by  the  older  view,  still  speaking  out  for  values 
proven  so  long  ago  that  most  Americans  no 
longer  even  seem  to  know  about  them." 

There.  I  think,  is  the  answer  to  Mr.  Berbers' 
riddle. 

Edwin  M.  Yodui,  Jr. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  Hughes)  announced  that  on 
today.  December  14.  1970,  he  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  signed  by  the  Spealcer  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

H.B.  2669.  An  act  to  amend  section  213(ai 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect 
to  claims  ot  certain  nonprofit  organizations 
and  certain  claims  ot  individuals;  and 

H.R.  19846.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  24.  1988.  relating  to  the  care  of  cer- 
tain animals  used  for  purposes  of  research. 
experimentation,  exhibition,  or  held  for  sale 
as  pets. 


COMMUNICATIONS     FROM     EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  Wm- 
pore  1  Mr.  Hcbbes  )  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 
Proposed     StjFPLrMKNTAL      ArpaoptiA-noN — 

Communication  Prom  the  President   IS. 

Doc.  91-117) 

A  communication  from  tiie  President  of 
the    United    states,    transmitting    proposed 


over  the  right  to  a  speedy  trial  by  Jury,  the 

flrst  ciav  we  ffet  a  utile  time  we  ve  Kot  to  kcl     right  to  reaaonable  bond  and  ball,  the  as-  —     _-  ,      •    .i   „... 

STt  o^LToS;,  «d  fi^  o^uTwho^tallt^     su'Sptlon  of  Innocence,  or  the  requirement  ^'^'^.^^^^.T^^™  « St^cWm. 

Slabetban  Kngllah.  There  are  enough  trana-      "'  -  — "•»  warrant.  1971  In  the  amount  of  »I.382.Tr3  to  pay  claim. 


of  a  aearch  warrant. 


and  Judgment*  rendered  against  the  United 
States,  which  with  an  accompanying  paper 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  Ix?  printed. 

REKiRT  ON  Docket  No.  227.  Porato  or 

1.AGCANA.   AND  OTHERS 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  transmitttlng,  pusuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  DocHet  No.  227,  Pueblo  of 
Laguana,  and  others,  plalntins,  against  the 
United  States  of  America,  defendant  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

REPORT  ON  Operation  or  Section  501, 
PUDLIC  Law  91-30fi 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Omce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitung  pursuant  to  law  a 
report  on  the  operation  of  section  601  of 
Public  Law  91-305,  the  Second  Supplement- 
al ApproprtaUona  Act,  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

PBOFO6E0  LeOlBLATtON  ON   FLOODS  AND 

PL.OOD  Damage 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslaoon 
to  amend  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960. 
as  amended,  relating  to  the  compilation  and 
dissemination  of  Information  on  floods  and 
flood  damages  (with  an  accompanying 
paper):  to  the  Committee  on  Public  works. 


Forces  abroad.  This  report,  which  covers 
the  1  year  between  the  period  December 
1.  1968,  through  November  30,  1969,  has 
been  approved  by  the  full  Committee  and 
I  submit  this  report  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  with  Ulustra- 

tlons.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr,  Nel- 
son) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr  YABBOBOUOH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  19401.  An  act  to  extend  for  one  addi- 
tional year  the  authorization  for  programs 
under  Vocational  Behabllitatlon  Act  (Kept. 
No.  91-1433). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUOH,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an 
amendment: 

H.R.  19172.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  cities  and  communities 
to  develop  and  carry  out  Intensive  local  pro- 
grams to  eliminate  the  causes  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  and  local  programs  to  detect 
and  treat  incidents  of  such  poisoning,  to  es- 
tablish a  Federal  demonstration  and  research 
program  to  study  the  extent  of  the  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  problem  and  the 
methods  avaUable  tor  lead-baaed  paint  re- 
moval, and  to  prohibit  future  use  of  lead- 
based  paint  in  Federal  or  federaUy  assisted 
construction  or  rehabilitation  (Rept.  No 
91-1432). 

By  Mr.  MATHIA8  (for  Mr.  Eastland)  .  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  without 
amendment: 

S.  4439.  A  bUI  for  the  relief  ot  Carlo  Bianchl 
&  CO.,  Inc.   (Kept.  No   91-1436). 

By  Mr.  8PARKMAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments: 

HJt.  19B11.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  lor  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  91-1437). 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES PLANNING  ACT  (79  STAT. 
244 1  —REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— 
SUPPLEMENTAL  VIEWS  (8.  REPT, 
NO.  91-1435) 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr,  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  I  report  favorably,  with  an 
amendment,  the  bill  'S.  3354)  to  amend 
the  Water  Resources  Plsuining  Act  <79 
Stat  244)  to  include  provision  for  a 
national  land  use  policy  by  broadening 
the  authority  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  and  river  basin  commissions  and 
by  providing  financial  assistance  for 
statewide  land  use  planning,  and  I  sub- 
mit a  report  thereon.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  report  be  printed,  to- 
gether vrtth  supplemental  views  of  Sen- 
ators ALLOTT  and  Jordan  of  Idaho, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BooGSi .  The  report  »111  be  received  and 
the  bill  be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and, 
without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "OPERATION  OF 
ARTICLE  Vn.  NATO  STATUS  OP 
FORCES  TREATY"  iREPT.  NO.  91- 
1434) 

Mr  ERVIN.  Mr,  President,  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  NATO  Status  of 
Forces  Treaty  has  submitted  to  the  full 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  its  sm- 
nual  report  covering  the  operation  of 
article  vn  of  the  treaty,  together  with 
the  other  criminal  Jurisdictional  ar- 
rangements   relating     to    our    Armed 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ALUJTT: 

S  4582.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  Federal  Judi- 
ciary Council;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  _       ,.     ._ 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allott  when  he  m- 
troduced  the  bill  appear  earUer  in  the  Ruc- 
ORD   under    the    appropriate    heading.) 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S  4683.  A  bill  to  authorize  Secret  Service 
protection  of  visiting  heads  of  foreign  states 
or  governments,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  ot  Mr.  Hrobk.  when  he  in- 
troduced  the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  OASE: 

8  4584.  A  biU  to  permit  immediate  retire- 
ment of  certaui  Federal  employees:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Case  when  he  intro- 
duced the  bill  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate heading.) 

By  Mr.  MONDAUE: 

S.  4585.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Bahram 
Tusefzadeh:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl- 

By  Mr.  COOPER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bak- 
er. Mr.  Btrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Cook. 
Mr.  ERvm.  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and 
Mr.  Sponc)  : 
SJ.  Res.  249   Joint    resolution    to    extend 
the  tune  for  proclamation  ot  marketing  quo- 
tas for  hurley  tobacco  for  the  three  market- 
ing years  begmnlng  October  1.  1971;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cooper  when  he  mtro- 
duced  the  Joint  resolution  appear  later  in 
the  Record  under  the  approprtau  heading.) 


S  4583— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  AUTHORIZE  SECRET  SERVICE 
PROTECmON  FOR  VISITING 
HEADS  OF  FOREaGN  STATES  AND 
GOVERNMENTS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  introduce  today  an  admin- 
istration proposal  providing  for  Secret 
Sertlce  protection  of  visiting  heads  of 
foreign  states  or  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes.  In  the  past  this  protec- 
tive function  traditionally  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  of  State  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  general  responsibili- 
ties for  such  State  visits. 

However,  incidents  surroimding  the 
visits  of  foreign  heads  of  state  over  the 
past  several  months  have  made  it  clear 
that  we  must  draw  upon  the  greater  re- 
sources of  the  Secret  Service  to  provide 
the  necessary  protective  fimcUons,  The 
President  has  determined  this  to  be  in 
the  national  interest,  and  has  asked  the 
Treasury  Department  to  assume  this  new 
responsibility.  We  must  recognize  that 
the  U.S.  Government  assumes  a  special 
duty  tmder  the  law  of  nations  to  take  all 
reasonable  steps  to  insure  the  safety  and 
well-being  of  our  distinguished  foreign 
visitors. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  Secret  Service  should  provide 
this  protection,  due  to  iu  greater  ex- 
perience in  these  types  of  situations  and 
the  greater  resources  of  that  agency. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  clarify 
the  Secret  Service's  responsibility  in  this 
regard.  The  President  presently  has  in- 
herited constitutional  authority  to  di- 
rect the  Secret  Service  to  perform  this 
mission.  Therefore,  I  introduce  this  legis- 
lation with  the  request  that  it  be  prop- 
erly referred  and  with  the  note  that  it  is 
Important  that  it  be  approved  during  ttiis 
sesaon  of  Congress,  if  at  all  possible. 

At  this  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recobd  the  teitt 
of  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  transmitting  this  bill,  the 
text  of  the  bill,  and  the  text  of  18  US.C. 
3056,  showing  the  changes  in  present 
law  which  would  be  made  by  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Jlr.  Sm- 
nioTON  1 .  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  blU,  letter  and  text  of  18 
U.S.C.  3056,  showing  the  changes  in  the 
present  law  which  would  be  made  by  this 
bill  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4583)  to  authorize  Secret 
Service  protection  of  visiting  heads  of 
foreign  states  or  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Hrhska,  was  received,  read  twice  by  Its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
s  4583 
Be  ft  enacted  6»  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3056  of  title  18,  Uhlted  States  Code,  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  clause  after 
the  second  clause  thereof:  "protect  the  per- 
son ot  a  visiting  head  of  a  foreign  state  or 
foreign  goremment  and,  at  the  direction  of 
the  President,  other  disttngulahed  foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States  and  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  states  perform- 
ing special  missions  abroad:";  and 
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(S)  br  Jinking  the  words  "Chief.  Deputy 
Chief,  Assistant  Chief  ind  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  -Director,  Deputy  Director.  AssUtant 
Directors,  .lislstants  to  the  Director". 

Stc  a  Section  305S  of  title  18.  nnltefl 
States  Code  an  Amended  by  the  first  section 
of  this  Act.  shill  he  auhject  to  Reorganfta- 
tlon  Plan  No   J6  of  1980  (64  Stat.  13801. 

Th(  material  presented  by  Mr.  Hrdsk* 
Is  as  loUowa: 

THI  SECMrr»aT  OF  THI  TaiAStJUT, 

Washington.  DC.  Dccemher  7. 1970. 
The  Honoraole  SPOK)  T.  AONXW, 
PrcMdent  ol  tfce  Smote, 

Washington.  D.C.  

DtAi  Ma.  PaismrNT;  There  la  tranamlttea 
here«th  »  draft  of  a  proposed  bill.  "To  au- 
Choruie  secret  Sertlce  protection  of  visiting 
heads  of  forelcn  state*  or  govemments.  and 

tor  other  purpoMs."  

The  prtjposed  legislation  would  »uthon» 
Secret  Service  protection  of  visiting  heads 
of  foreign  stMes  or  foreign  governments  and. 
at  the  direction  of  the  President.  Secret  Serv- 
ice  protection  of  other  distinguished  foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States  and  olBclal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  perform- 
ing special  missions  abroad. 

In  recent  years,  visits  of  heads  of  foreign 
statM  and  govemroents  to  this  country  h»ve 
substantially  Increased,  as  have  visits  of  ofll- 
clal  representaUves  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries.  Such  visits  are  usually  at- 
tended by  much  public  notice  and  Interna- 
tional attention.  The  possibility  of  an  Inci- 
dent Involving  the  persona!  safety  of  a  for- 
eign dignitary  Is  always  present. 

The  Unted  States  Oovemment,  In  author- 
lang  a  Malt  or  extending  an  Invitation,  as- 
sumes a  special  duty  under  the  law  of  na- 
tlona.  to  take  au  reaaonable  steps  to  insure 
against  any  attack  upon  Its  dlstangulshed 
gueat. 

The  President  has  decided  that  the  func- 
tion of  protecting  foreign  dignitaries  should 
be  assigned  to  the  Secret  Service  In  vleiv  of 
the  greater  resources  at  the  agencys  com- 
mand and  the  substantial  experience  It  has 
acquired  over  the  years  In  aMtulng  the  pro- 
tection and  .security  of  the  hlgheet  oBlclals 
of  our  own  Oovemment.  This  protective 
function  traditionally  has  been  provided  by 
the  Department  of  State  imder  Its  general 
rtsponilbllltles  for  state  visits.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  under  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion tor  matters  other  than  the  provision  of 
security  tor  '.Isltlng  heads  of  state  and  other 
oBldals  designated  by  the  President,  the 
management  of  state  visits,  and  other  official 
visits,  as  a  foreign  affairs  ftinctlon.  wotild 
continue  to  be  performed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State.  Apart  from  the  provision  of  such 
seouiitv.  It  Is  not  intended  that  enactment 
of  the  draft  bill  would  In  any  way  diminish 
the  authority  and  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  relating  to  visits  of  foreign  dlg- 
mtarie^  to  the  United  States. 

While  It  Is  our  view  that  the  President 
DOW  has  the  Inherent  constitutional  author- 
ity to  direct  the  Secret  Service  to  perform 
the  functions  which  would  be  authorlied 
by  this  leglsUtlon.  we  believe  that  It  would 
be  desirable  to  clarify  ovir  responsibilities 
for  these  functions  In  law. 

There  la  enclosed  for  your  convenient  ref- 
erence a  comparative  type  showing  the 
changes  In  existing  law  that  would  be  made 
by  the  proposed  legUlatlon. 

It  would  ba  appreciated  If  you  would 
Uy  the  propoaed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An 
Identical  bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 

The  Departtnent  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  the  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
h«  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Slscaraly  yoors. 

CBSauts  E.  Waxjcn. 

Aettng  Stcrttar). 
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COMP««ATIVi;  TYPE  SHOWING  CHANCES  IS  EX- 
ISTING Law  M«oe  b»  Paopossu  Bill 
Changes  In  existing  law  made  by  the  pro- 
posed bUl  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law 
propoaed  to  be  omitted  U  enclosed  In  brack- 
ets; new  matter  Is  In  Italics  I ; 

Trru:  IS.  tis.  CODE,  sxcnoN  aoss 
subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  United  Stales  Secret  Serv- 
ice   Treasury  Department.   Is  authorized  to 
protect  the  person  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  members  of  his  Immediate 
family,  the  President-elect,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent or  other  omcer  next  In  the  order  of  suc- 
cession to  the  office  of  President,  and  the  Vice 
President-elect;    protect    the    person    of    a 
former  President  and  his  wife  during  his  life- 
time   the  person  of  the  widow  of  a  former 
President  untu  her  death  or  remarriage,  and 
minor  children  of  a  former  President  untU 
they    reach    sixteen    years    of    ago.    unless 
such    protection    Is    declined;    protect    the 
person    o/    a    I'isitinsr    head    o/    a    lorcign 
Hate  or  loretgn   government   ami,   at    the 
direction    o/    the    President,    other    dtttM- 
guUhei  /oretgn  visilora  to  the  Vntted  States 
ani  opcial   representatives  o/   fie    Dnited 
states  performing  special  missions  abroad; 
detect  and  arrest  any  person  committing  any 
offense  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  coins,  obligations,  and  securities 
of  the  United  States  and  of  foreign  govern- 
ments; detect  and  arrest  any  person  violating 
anv  of  the  provisions  of  sections  608.  509,  and 
871  of  this  title  and,  insofar  as  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation.  Federal  land 
banks,  joint-stock  land   banks  and  Federal 
land  bank  associations  are  concerned,  of  sec- 
tions 218,  221.  433,  493.  657.  709.  1006,   1007. 
1011.  1013.  1014.  1907.  and  1909  of  this  title; 
execute  warranu  Issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  Stales;  carry  Orearms;  offer  and 
pay  rewsrds  for  services  or  Information  look- 
ing toward  the  apprehension  of  criminals; 
and  perform  such  other  functions  and  duties 
as  are  authorised  by  laws.  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  under  this  section,  the  IChlef, 
Deputy  Chief,  Assistant  Chief]  Olrcclor.  Dep- 
uty Director.  Assistant  Directors.  Assistants 
to  the  Director,  Inspectors,  and  agents  of  the 
Secret  Service  are  authorized  to  make  the 
arrests    without    warrant    for    any    oKense 
against  the  United  States  committed  In  their 
presence,  or  for  any  felony  cognizable  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  If  they  have 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  the  per- 
son to  be  arrested  haa  committed  or  Is  com- 
mitting such  felony.  Moneys  expended  from 
Secret  Service   appropriations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  counterfeits  and  subsequently  re- 
covered shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  appropria- 
tion current  at  the  time  of  deposit. 


S.  4584.  INTRODDCTION  OP  A  BILL  TO 
PERMIT  EARLY  RETIREMENT  OF 
FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 


Mr.  CASE.  I  am  Introducing  a  bill  to 
permit  the  early  retirement  of  Federal 
employees  during  major  reductions  in 
force  by  a  Federal  department  or  agency. 

Ehiring  the  past  ycir  more  than  120,000 
civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  have  been  involuntarily  released 
from  service  as  the  result  of  reductions 
authorized  by  Congress  and  persotmel 
reductions  ordered  by  the  admmlstratlon. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  esti- 
mates that  reductions  will  continue  to 
occur  in  Federal  agencies  through  at 
least  fiscal  year  1972,  with  the  major  im- 
pact being  felt  in  defense  and  space  pro- 
grams. 

In  New  Jersey,  reductions  have  oc- 
curred at  the  principal  mUitary  installa- 
tlofis.  Including  Picatlnny  Arsenal,  Fort 
Monmouth,  Fort  Dix  and  McGuire  Air 


Force  Ba.sc.  LayoHs  at  the  Philadelphia 
Naval  Shipyard  have  also  affected  « 
number  of  communities  in  southern  New 
Jersey. 

It  has  been  widely  reported  that  the 
Defense  Department  villi  announce  an- 
other major  reduction  in  force  within  the 
next  30-60  days  which  may  be  even  more 
severe  than  those  carried  out  earlier  this 
year. 

The  impending  reduction  makes  the 
need  for  congressional  action  urgent. 
Legislation  should  be  passed  before  the 
next  round  of  liyods  In  order  to  case  the 
impact  of  Job  loss  upon  individuals  who 
are  separated  and  on  the  operations  of 
the  agency  undergoing  the  reduction. 

Some  employees  are  young  enough  to 
relocate  and  find  new  employment.  For 
many  others,  the  hardship  of  finding  an- 
other job  after  years  of  Federal  service 
can  be  severe.  The  latter  situation  be- 
comes particularly  acute  when  these  em- 
ployees face  the  prospect  of  seeking  em- 
ployment in  today's  depressed  labor 
market. 

Reductions  in  force  also  take  their  toll 
on  agency  management.  The  "bumping 
effect,"  that  is,  the  displacement  of  em- 
ployees with  lower  retention  rights  by 
those  with  liigher  retention  rights,  fre- 
quently results  in  the  permanent  loss  to 
Federal  service  of  capable  younger  em- 
ployees. These  include  those  whose  Jobs 
are  abolished  as  well  as  those  who  see  no 
opportunity  for  advancement  because 
middle  and  upper  level  positions  are  re- 
tained by  persons  with  longevity  right*. 
The  loss  of  younger  civil  servants  ag- 
gravates an  already  serious  situation  In 
the  Department  of  Defease  caused  by 
the  fact  that  many  current  employees 
started  their  Federal  careers  during  or 
shortly  after  World  War  n  and  are  ap- 
proaching—but have  not  quite  attained— 
retirement  age. 

For  example,  I  am  advised  that  20 
percent  of  the  civilian  employees  in  the 
Air  Force  Logistics  Command  will  be- 
come eligible  for  retirement  in  the  next 
5  years,  an  increase  of  15  percent  from 
the  previous  5-year  period.  Personnel 
experts  In  the  Defense  Department  Indi- 
cate that  theee  retirements  wUl  start  In 
the  middle  1970's.  after  the  major  cut- 
backs now  being  made  are  completed  and 
after  the  .=epn  ration  by  reduction  In 
force  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  poten- 
tial replacements  for  these  retirees. 

Civil  Service  Commission  officials  agree 
that  other  Federal  agencies  will  also  ex- 
perience a  sharp  Increase  in  retirements 
during  the  next  5  years  as  many  of  those 
who  began  their  Federal  service  during 
the  middle  and  late  1940's  reach  retire- 
ment age. 

In  view  of  the  need  to  ease  as  much 
OS  possible  the  personnel  dislocation 
caused  by  changing  Federal  priorities,  I 
am  Introducing  a  bill  to  permit  Federal 
employees  to  retire  early  during  major 
reductions  In  force,  even  though  their 
specific  Jobs  are  not  abolished  by  the 
cutback. 

Under  present  law.  a  Federal  employee 
who  Is  at  least  age  50  and  has  20  years 
service,  or  who  has  25  years  service  re- 
gardless of  age,  may  retire  on  an  Im- 
mediate annuity  If  he  is  Involuntarily 
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separated,  that  Is,  If  his  specific  Job  Is 
abolished  by  a  personnel  reduction. 

If  his  job  is  not  abolished,  he  may  not 
retire,  even  though  he  may  desire  to 
unless  he  is  old  enough  and  has  sufficient 
service  to  retire  under  the  regular  op- 
tional retirement  provision  of  the  law. 
At  present,  an  employee  must  have  30 
years  service  at  age  65— or  20  years  at 
age  60,  or  5  years  at  age  62— to  reUre  at 
his  own  option. 

The  bUl  I  am  introducing  would  give 
the  long  service  employee  the  opportu- 
nity to  retire  voluntarUy  during  a  limited 
period  when  his  agency  is  undergomg  a 
major  reduction  in  force,  Uiereby  per- 
mitting the  retention  of  employees  who 
want  to  continue  to  work.  The  bill  re- 
quires the  CivU  Service  Commission  to 
determine  when  a  reduction  in  for^  is 
major  and  to  fix  the  time  within  which 
employees  could  exercise  Uie  option  to 
retire.  , 

Emuloyeej  wlio  elect  to  retire  early 
would  receive  an  annuity  reduced  by 
one-sixth  ol  1  percent— 7  percent  a 
year— for  each  montli  they  are  under 
agj  55,  the  same  as  employees  who  are 
Involuntarily  released. 

Accordlns  to  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission, retirements  of  civUian  employ- 
ees of  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
this  bill  would  result  In  an  addiUomU 
cost  to  the  civil  service  retirement  and 
disability  fund  of  »553  million,  to  be 
amortized  in  30  annual  installments  of 
$29.1  miUion  each  beginning  In  June. 
1971  Additional  funds  would  be  re- 
quired In  the  future  for  other  agencies. 

The  prospect  of  a  major  reduction  in 
force  by  the  Department  of  Defense  at  a 
time  when  t!ie  national  unemployment 
rate  is  continuing  to  rise  makes  the  need 
for  action  on  this  bill  imperative. 

Accordintay.  I  am  writing  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  Senate  and  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committees  urg- 
ing that  hearings  be  held  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. ^      _  , 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
30  000  employees  wUl  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  retire.  At  the  same 
time  the  biU  will  enable  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  continue  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  caliber  of  career  personnel 
needed  for  new  Federal  efforts  in  such 
areas  as  urban  development,  education, 
environmental  protection,  and  health. 

Expressions  of  support  for  the  bill 
have  already  been  given  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  White  House.  In  light 
of  the  gravity  of  the  current  unemploy- 
ment situation  and  the  Imminent  reduc- 
tions in  force,  I  hope  the  Senate  and 
House  will  give  prompt  attention  to  the 
measure. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Uiere  be 
printed  In  the  Record  a  letter  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Senice  Commis- 
sion t:i  the  Senate  in  support  of  the  bill 
and  a  table  showing  civUian  employment 
of  the  Federal  Government  by  State. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  iMr. 
SvumoTON) ,  The  bill  wUl  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  table  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bUl  (8. 4584 1  to  permit  Immediate 
retirement  of  certain  Federal  employees, 
introduced  by  Mr.  C*sk.  was  received, 
read  t«-ice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and  ClvU 
Service 

Tlic  material  presented  by  Mr,  CasE  is 

as  follows: 

UNrren  Statis  Ctvn,  Sana  CoMuasiow. 

WoJhinBlon,  D.C,  September  11,  1)70. 
Hon.  SPiao  T.  AcNEW. 
PrestdenI  0/  the  Senate. 

Deas  Ma  Pbisident;  The  Commission  sub- 
miu  for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress, 
and  recommends  prompt  favorable  «f  "o°  o°- 
the  attached  legislative  proposal  which,  dur- 
ing a  major  reduction  m  force  In  a  depart- 
ment or  agency,  would  Pe"--^''"  °P;'?"S 
retirement  on  reduced  annuity  of  Federal 
employees  with  at  least  25  years  of  service  or 
after  becoming  80  years  of  age,  with  at  least 
20  years  of  service. 

The  proposed  legislation  Is  needed  to  help 
ease  the  harsh  effects  of  retrenchment  that 
occur  from  time  to  time  In  Oovernment  ajen- 
cles  At  present,  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration are  undergoing  major  civilian 
manpower  reductions. 

The  Department  of  Defense  advises  that 
clvUlan  manpower  reductions  durUig  fiscal 
year  1970  and  1971  will  approximate  130,000. 
Major  reductions,  already  announced,  are  ex- 
pected during  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
they  could  be  increased  If  the  Congress  fur- 
ther reduces  the  Defense  budget.  It  Is  further 
expected  that  the  severe  reduction  wlU  con- 
tinue throush  June  30,  1972,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  our  military  effort  In  Southeast 
i^la  may  be  further  reduced  during  this 
oerlod  the  reductions  In  civilian  personnel 
would  be  even  greater.  The  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  which  has 
already  had  reductions  totalling  4,000  smce 
1967  advises  that  It  must  toon  reduce  its 
work  force  by  about  another  900  persons. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  be  of  In- 
estimable beneflt  to  employees,  management, 
and  the  community  m  which  an  instaUatlon 
undergoing  a  reduction  In  force  Is  located. 
Keductlons  in  force  have  a  depressmg  effect 
on  employee  morale  and  result  m  severe  per- 
sonal hardships  caused  by  loss  of  Income  and 
uncertainty  regardmg  future  «mplo5™'°'- 
Malor  reductions  in  force,  through  multiple 
•biimplng"  actions,  also  have  a  dlarupUve  ef- 
fect on  agency  management.  To  the  extent 
that  attrition,  particularly  retirement,  re- 
duces the  need  for  Involuntary  separauons 
and  the  chain-effect  displacement  of  cm- 
Dloyeea  with  lower  retention  rights  by  those 
with  higher  retention  rights,  these  hardships 
and  disruptions  are  mitigated. 

In  a  smaller  community  where  a  Federal 
InstalUtlon  Is  a  mam  source  of  employment, 
a  major  reduction  to  force  may  adversely  af- 
fect the  community's  economy.  In  a  larger 
community,  the  release  of  many  employees 
In  some  occupational  catefories  may  place 
on  an  already  troubled  labor  market  people 
for  whom  there  are  no  comparable  occupa- 
tions in  the  private  sector.  Permitting  people 
to  retire  on  annuity  Income  and  spreading 
voluntary  retirements  throughout  an  entire 
department  or  agency,  as  the  attached  legis- 
lation proposes,  would  at  least  moderate 
these  adverse  effects  of  reductions  In  force 
on  the  community. 

Another  beneflt  to  be  derived  from  the  pro- 
posed legislation  Is  that  It  wm  enhance  the 
agencys  future  effectiveness  m  carrymg  out 
Its  mission  by  helping  to  retain  younger  em- 
ployees. Nothing  raises  the  average  age  of  at) 
organization  more  quickly  than  a  substantial 
reduction  In  force  In  which  the  youngest  em- 
ployees with  the  lowest  retention  standing 
are  separated  and  the  oldest  employees  are 
retained. 


Under  prwent  law.  an  employee  » Jo  Is  at 
leas?  age  60  and  has  at  least  20  years'  service, 
or  25  sears'  service  regardless  of  age- ">»/  «" 
tire  on  an  Immediate  annuity  11  he  is  m- 
volu^^rlly  separated,  as  when  he  Is  re^ed 
by  reduction  m  force.  Unless  the  f^Ploj"  " 
old  enough  and  has  sufficient  «"'«,"/"^ 
optionally  (age  56  with  30  y»«,°' f  "^' 
4e  SO  with  20.  or  age  62  with  5)  .It  hels  not 
^ched  for  reduction  m  force  he  doM  not 
^ve  the  right  to  retire  even  it  he  Is  desU_ous 
Of  doing  so.  and  thus  permit  an  employe, 
who  wants  to  continue  to  work  to  be  re- 
tained. The  proposed  legislation  would  simply 
give  the  long  service  employee  who  Is  not 
luglble  to  retire  under  the  regular  optwnal 
retirement  provision  of  the  law  the  oppor- 
"nl^r'o  rstlr.  voluntarily  during  a  Uml«d 
period  When  his  agency  Is  undergomg  a  major 
reduction  In  force. 

under  the  proposed  leglsUtlon.  the  Com- 
mission would  make  the  determination  as  to 
when  a  reduction  In  force  Is  major  and  would 
fix  the  time  within  which  employees  could 
excirlse  the  option  to  retire.  In  dcermlnlng 
when  a  reduction  In  force  Is  a  major  one,  the 
Co^ilon  intends  to  take  toto  ««.ui.t 
fucTVhlngs  as  the  unp«:t  It  wlU  have  upon 
the  local  iconomy,  the  degree  of  d  a^P"«' 
of  the  operations  of  an  agency  or  Inst^latlon. 
and  the  effect  on  its  future  capability  to  ef- 
lectlT-ly  carry  out  lU  ml.s5lon.  A  reduction  m 
force  which  allecu  a  large  number  ol  em- 
ployees in  remtlon  to  the  total  number  m  the 
aeeicy  or  a  large  number  of  employees  in 
the  same  competitive  area  or  in  «  «"nff  "- 
nitv  would  clearly  be  a  major  one.  The  U™ 
Within  which  the  option  to  ''"'""^f  ">  ."T 
tire  could  be  exercised  would  be  set  by  the 
commission  so  that  employes  <:oul<l  not 
defer  a  decision  until  the  reductlon-ln-force 
had  been  nearly  completed.  Uke  'jnP'oy" 
who  are  mvoluntarlly  separated  those  W..0 
exercise  the  option  to  retire  voluntwlly  in 
a  major  reduction  In  force  will  have  their 
annuities  reduced  by  one-sixth  of  1  percent 
(2  percent  a  year)  for  each  month  they  ere 
under  age  65- 

As  in  regular  optional  retirement   cases. 
the  commission  would   >»  «*»»i>;,"  "! 
forcing  the  requirement  that  a  reurement 
under  the  proposed  legislation  Is  the  resist  of 
the  employee's  voluiiLary  action  rather  than 
of  coercion  by  his  agency.  Also,  the  Comnus- 
Blon  would  require  nn  agency  to  try  to  place 
an  emplovee  adversely  effected  by  a  reduc- 
tion  m  fbrce  in  one  geographic  area  in  a 
Job  vacated  by  retirement  In  another  ar». 
Based  on  figures  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  It  is  estimated  that  about 
300.000  employees  of  Its  workforce  of  over 
lOOOOOO  would  be  eUglble  to  retire  If  the 
proposed  legislation  were  enacted.  Assuming 
that  101   130,000)   chose  to  retire,  we  esti- 
mate the  added  unfunded  llabiuty  to  the 
Civil  service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund 
as  «653  million,  to  be  amortlBed  in  30  annual 
installmenu  of  $29.1  mlUlon  '"f^J.  *«•,'>  i?° 
first  such  installment  due  June  30.  1971.  The 
corresponding  figures  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautic and  space  Agency  are  »1«  mlUlon 
and  S800  thousand-  Additional  sums  would 
be  required  in  the  future  tor  other  agepcles 
uhlch  might  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
proposed   legislation.   Each   such    additional 
Sum  wnu  be  funded  in  30  equal  annual  In- 
stallments commencing  with  the  fiscal  year 
m  which  the  reducOon  In  force  takes  ptooe 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises ihal  there  Is  no  obJocUon  to  submission 
of  this  dralt  bUl  to  Congress,  and  Its  enact- 
ment would  be  consistent  with  the  Admin- 
istration's objectives. 

A  similar  letter  is  being  sent  to  the  speaker 
of  the  House. 

By  direction  of  the  Commission: 
Sincerely  yours. 

Boanr  HaMPloM. 

Chairman. 
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Httt>  C1VI11«N  MPlOYMtHT  Of  IHE  ftOtHAL  COVHINIIIENI  BY  «£».  STATE.  »N0  SELECTED  AOEBCY,  JUNE  1970 


Seleclcd  agwcivs 


Totil  Lepslatiwt 

■mptoyment  >  btanch 


2.921.909 


30.715 


i.m 


726.472 


1EI.7I5 


211.758 
2.710.151 


211.576 
2.672.731 


1<9. 132 

1.0U.652 


l,3M 

167,355 


Washington.  O.C. 
50  SlalB 


320.970 
2.3<9.iai 


291.368 
2.381.363 


91.737 
952.915 


Alabama.-  ... 

Alatka.   

Anwiu , 

Arltanus . 

Ca  ilornia 

Ct  arado 

Connectiail... 

Oslawart 

florida 

GMt|ia 


wait. 


Ida 

Dlifloa. J. 

Indiana 

I»wl      

Kansas 

Ktntucliy 

Louisiana 

Main*      „.. 

Maf>l»nd  ' 

WassKhuiatlt... 

Mchigan.. 

Mmn-«ta   

Mississippi. 

MUSOUfl 

Montana.. .. 

Habtaska 

Ntvada 

Nfw  Hampdtirf.. 

tffw  Jersey 

New  Meico 

Nbw  YDfW_ 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma -. 

Orejon  

Pennnlyania 

Rtiode  idand 

South  Caralloa... 

South  Dakall 

Tennes3«« 

Teias 

Utah 

Vtrmont 

Vir|inn» 

Wlshmiton 

Wfst  Vicgioil 

Wisconsin .. 

Wyoinini 


55.672 
K.tOt 
27.504  . 
16.901 
301.395 
42.359 
19.688 

4.732 
69.486 
76.467 
26.974 

8.582 
112.320 
42,539 
18.264 
22.625 
35.863 
28.597 
15.926 
63.958  . 
65.662 
53.329 
29.818 
21.100  . 
66.182 
10.668  . 

15.093  - 

8.521  . 

5.226  . 
67.384  . 
25.717 
178.647 
37.866 

8.055 
99.146 
55.293 
24.868 
139.837 
14.626  . 
29,345  . 

9.614  . 
41,923 
149, 743 
39,992 

3,720  . 
76.710 
54.640 
13.2*7  . 
26.150  , 

5,352  . 


255 
207 


188 
48 


134 
18 
34 

145 


106 
9 


63 
84 


162 

55,501 

23,947 

27 

14. 779 

6,346 

75 

27,429 

9,281 

54 

16,854 

4.845 

623 

307. 517 

160.794 

83 

42.069 

67 

19.617 

4.592 

36 

4.696 

1.888 

177 

69.303 

30.001 

167 

76, 194 

40.104 

24 

26,908 

22,070 

24 

8.558 

1,071 

308 

111,824 

29.380 

108 

42,383 

17, 197 

58 

18.206 

1,377 

74 

22,  551 

5,981 

97 

35,766 

15.982 

175 

28  363 

7,808 

31 

15,895 

9  468 

71 

63.887 

27.924 

96 

65.468 

20,688 

188 

53.071 

12.539 

77 

29.717 

3,079 

79 

21.021 

8,287 

133 

65.934 

22.285 

38 

10.630 

1,415 

39 

15.054 

3,597 

38 

8.4(3 

2,898 

14 

5.212 

1.224 

109 

67, 275 

28,839 

37 

25.676 

10,544 

700 

177.825 

27,883 

132 

37. 734 

31 

8.024 

1.747 

240 

98,772 

103 

55. 172 

33.216 

65 

24.769 

3.781 

318 

139. 374 

65.592 

28 

14,598 

9.716 

69 

29,276 

18.664 

16 

9,598 

1.282 

142 

41,779 

7.598 

264 

149,373 

72.314 

39 

39.944 

27.033 

23 

3,697 

483 

141 

76,506 

49  762 

104 

54,452 

24.388 

60 

13,227 

1.506 

78 

26.072 

3,402 

22 

S.330 

869 

7.977 
903 
4,842 
4,974 
78.  177 
7,699 
10,665 
1,622 
19.162 
14.061 
1.9S« 
1.950 
50.166 
15.037 
9.611 
8.370 
8,614 
8.783 
3.845 
8.887 
25.893 
26.270 
14.689 
4.780 
20, 235 
2,240 
6,085 
1.536 
2.265 
26.212 
2.526 
96.045 
11.613 
2,615 
35,862 
8,566 
6,191 
42.713 
3.202 
5.590 
2.646 
10.985 
32.709 
2.849 
1.807 
10  153 
11, 175 
5.080 
13.619 
1.050 


3,745 
34 
1.586 
2,642 
15,654 
2,024 
1  8S3 

sol 

4,659 

3,522 
79 

"? 
9.871 
2,914 
2.600 
2,602 
1.9H 
2,520 

956 
2.403 
6.159 
4.623 
3.914 
2,130 
3,606 

463 
1,443 

337 

363 
3.741 
1.027 
15,715 
3.622 

443 
7,13) 
1  lit 
U7  8t 
9,443 

753 
1,456 
1.380 
2.913 
10.062 
1,130 

392 
3)31 
2,777 
2.074 
3.916 

747 


I  Oistnbution  by  State  is  partially  estimatad. 

»  EsctuOes  summer  youth  program  empteyees;  includtl  decennial  census  enumerators. 

» ElclMks  Maryland  and  Virgima  portioos  ol  the  Washiflfton.  D.l^.  metropoliUn  area,  whidi 


consisis  ol  the  District,  Aleaodria,  Fairlat.  and  Falls  Church  cities.  Arlington.  Fairfax,  Loudon. 
and  Prince  William  Counties.  Vs.;  and  Montgomefy  and  Prixe  Georges  Counties.  Md. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF 
BILLS 

9.  33a« 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  '  Mr.  Jackson  i  .  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  'Mr.  Pannih)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3354.  to  amend  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  1 79  Stat. 
244)  to  establish  a  national  land-use 
policy. 

a.   43S1 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Wyomiiig  (Mr.  Hakstn),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  iMr.  Ooldwateh),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gdknty),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hoixakd), 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow- 
er) were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  4381, 
to  provide  for  medical  and  hospital  care 
for  low-income  families  through  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  494— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  URGING 
THE  PRESIDENT  TO  INCLUDE  THE 
ADMINISTRATOR  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  ON 
THE  PRESIDENTS  DOMESTIC 
COUNCIL 

Mr.  PERCY  submitted  a  resolution  iS. 
Res.  494)  urging  the  President  to  In- 
clude the  Administrator  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Domestic  Council,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

(The  remarlts  of  Mr.  Pracr  when  he 
submitted  the  resolution  appear  earlier 
In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.)        ^ 

ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  14,  1970,  he 


presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  368.  An  BCt  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  make  (Usposltion  of  geo- 
tbermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources,  and  for  other  purpi3s«8; 

S.  528.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  reser- 
voir formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to 
as  the  "MUlers  Perry  lock  and  dam"  on  the 
Alabama  River,  Alabama.  sbaU  hereafter  be 
known  aa  the  William  "Bill"  Dannelly  Bes- 
ervolr; 

S.  1079.  An  act  consenting  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River  Basin  Compact,  enacting  the 
same  Into  law  thereby  making  the  T7nlted 
States  a  signatory  party;  making  certain  res- 
ervations on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and 
for  related  purposes: 

S,  1100.  An  act  to  designate  the  compre- 
hensive Missouri  River  Basin  development 
program  as  the  Plck-Sloan  Mlssotirl  Basin 
program; 

S,  1490.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized 
lock  and  dam  numbered  17  on  the  Veidlgrls 
River  In  Oklahoma  for  the  Chouteau  family; 

S.  1600.  An  act  to  name  the   authorized 


lock  and  dam  ntihibered  18  on  the  Verdigris 
River  In  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created 
thereby  for  Newt  Graham; 

S.  2108.  An  act  to  promote  public  health 
by  expanding.  Improving,  and  better  coordi- 
nating the  family  planning  services  and  pop. 
ulatlon  research  activities  of  the  Federal 
Qovertunent,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  3070,  An  act  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  novel  varieties  of  sexually  reproduced 
plants  to  make  them  available  to  the  public, 
providing  protection  available  to  those  who 
breed,  develop,  or  discover  them,  and  thereby 
promoting  progress  In  agriculture  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest; 

8.3192.  An  act  to  designate  the  navigation 
lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater  ship 
channel  In  the  State  of  California  as  the 
William  O.  Stone  navigation  lock; 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  the  making  of 
grants  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals  to 
assist  them  In  eetabllshing  departments  and 
programs  In  the  field  of  family  practice,  and 
otherwise  to  encotirage  and  promote  the 
training  of  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel In  the  field  of  family  medicine  and  to 
provide  for  a  study  relating  to  causes  and 
treatment  of  malnutrition; 

S,  3431,  An  act  to  amend  secuons  13  (d>, 
t3(e),  14|d),  and  14(e)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide 
additional  protection  for  Investors; 

S,  3479,  An  act  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  30,  1954,  as  amended,  providing 
for  the  continuance  of  civil  government  for 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 

S.  3785.  An  act  to  authorize  educational 
assistance  to  wives  and  children,  and  home 
loan  benefits  to  wives,  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  missing  in  action,  cap- 
tured by  a  hostile  force,  or  interned  by  a 
foreign  govenunent  or  power;  and  to  further 
amend  certain  educational  sections  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code: 

S.  3867.  An  act  to  assure  opportunities  for 
employment  and  training  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons,  to  assist  States  and 
local  communities  in  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S,  4083,  An  act  to  modify  and  enlarge  the 
authority  of  Gallaudet  College  to  maintain 
and  operate  the  KendiUl  School  as  a  demon- 
stration elementary  school  for  the  deaf  to 
serve  primarily  the  National  Capital  region, 
and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  4536.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness   Act;    and 

S.  4557.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  91- 
273  to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
in  accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


AMENDMENTS  NOS.  1100  THKOUGH  llOS 

Mr.  JAVITS  submitted  six  amend- 
ments, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  House  bill  17550,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 


HEARING  PLANNED  ON  MANAGE- 
MENT PRACTICES  ON  THE  PUBLIC 
LANDS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Lands  will  conduct 
a  hearing  early  in  the  next  session  on 
management  practices  on  the  public 
lands. 

The  hearings  will  be  Informational  and 
not  on  any  specific  legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
have  received  many  requests  to  con- 
duct such  hearings,  particularly  into 
such  practices  as  "clear  cutting"  on  tlm- 
berlands,  and  mineral  exploration  and 
prospecting  where  it  is  Injurious  to  the 
environment. 

It  is  my  hope  that  in  January  we  can 
announce  a  date  for  the  hearings. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1 970— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENT   NO.    1099 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
amendment  (No.  1097)  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Rnicorr  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Bennett)  to  the  bill  (HSt. 
17550)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  increases  in  beneilts,  to  Im- 
prove computation  methods,  and  to  raise 
the  earnings  base  under  the  old-age  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system, 
to  make  improvements  in  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  upon  Improve- 
ments in  the  operating  effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  He  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  ON  NOMINATION  PENDING 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr, 
President,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr,  Eastland >,  has 
asked  me  to  state  for  him  that  the  fol- 
lowing nomination  tias  been  referred  to 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary : 

Ralph  B.  Guy,  Jr,,  of  Michigan,  to  be 
United  States  Attorney  for  the  Eastern  Dis- 
trict of  Michigan  for  the  term  of  four  years, 
vice  James  H,  Brlckley,  resigned. 

On  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  notice  is  hereby  given  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
to  all  persons  interested  in  this  nomina- 
tion to  (lie  with  the  committee.  In  writ- 
ing, on  or  before  Monday,  December  21, 
1970,  any  representations  or  objections 
they  may  wish  to  present  concerning  the 
above  nomination,  with  a  further  state- 
ment whether  it  is  their  intention  to  ap- 
pear at  any  hearing  which  may  be  sched- 
uled.   

ADDITIONAL  STATE31ENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


FORMER  SENATOR  ROSE  McCON- 
NELL  LONG,  OF  LOUISIANA 

Mr,  RUSSELL,  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished former  Senator,  Mrs.  Rose 
McConnell  Long,  passed  from  this  earthly 
scene  earlier  this  year,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  let  this  session  conclude  without  per- 
sonally recognizing  her  outstanding  life. 

Although  she  had  a  distinguished  ca- 
reer in  her  own  right,  her  most  outstand- 
ing contribution  vras  the  profound  im- 
pact she  had  on  the  careers  of  her  late 
husband  and  her  son. 

When  she  married  Huey  Long  In  1913, 
he  was  a  penniless  traveling  salesman 
in  northern  Louisiana.  She  shared  bis 
struggles  as  a  salesman  and  law  student 
and  participated  in  his  meteoric  rise  to 


Governor  of  Louisiana  and  U.S.  Senator. 
Although  he  met  an  early  and  untimely 
death,  he  made  an  Indelible  imprint  on 
the  future  course  of  our  Nation  domes- 
tically. 

After  serving  a  year  in  the  Senate 
during  the  unexpired  term  of  her  late 
husband.  Mrs.  Long  later  saw  her  son 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  belote  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  30.  He,  too,  has  com- 
piled an  amazing  record  as  a  public 
servant  and  his  contributions  as  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  Senates  most  impor- 
tant committees  are  familiar  to*^ery 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  my  association  with  the 
Long  family  dates  back  to  the  early 
thirties  when  Huey  Long  was  Governor 
of  Louisiana  and  I  was  Governor  of 
Georgia.  This  was  an  extremely  difficult 
era  for  the  entire  Nation,  but  the  impact 
of  the  depression  on  the  people  of  the 
South  was  particularly  severe.  He  and  I 
were  frequently  in  communication  as  we 
grappled  with  the  common  problems  con- 
fronting our  people. 

Three  Senators  have  come  from  the 
Long  family  in  the  past  four  decades, 
and  I  have  served  with  each  of  them.  Ai 
a  close  observer  of  their  careers,  I  can 
say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that 
the  success  of  this  family  has  tieen  in 
large  measure  attributable  to  the  serene 
strength  of  its  matriarch.  Rose  McCon- 
nell Long,  and  I  share  their  sorrow  over 
her  passing. 

EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Tuesday,  December  8,  1970,  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  once  again  Congress 
would  Ije  forced  to  intervene  with  spe- 
cial legislation  to  deal  with  a  particuUr 
railway  labor  controversy,  I  noted  the 
inexcusable  failure  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  consider  or  take  any  action 
whatever  on  a  proposal  advanced  by 
President  Nixon  on  last  February  28  to 
reform  the  basic  labor  laws  which  apply 
to  the  transportation  industry. 

I  was  pleased  to  notice  that  the  Wash- 
ington press  apparently  agreed  with 
this  observation. 

On  Tuesday,  December  8,  1970,  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  editorialized: 

The  [present  railway!  situation  Illustrates 
again  that,  when  a  national  emergency  Is  In- 
volved, the  coollng-off  periods  and  advisory 
m^T^*ni«fn«  provided  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
and  Railway  Labor  Acts  are  not  sufficient. 
Time,  and  extended  negotiations,  are  not 
enough  to  settle  aU  disputes.  When  the 
final  deadline  approaches,  there  must  be  a 
solution  other  than  a  stoppage  that  brings 
the  economy  to  Its  knees. 

On  Friday.  December  11,  1970,  the 
Washington  Post  observed: 

The  chief  ray  of  hope  In  the  situation, 
therefore.  Is  that  the  92d  Congress  wlU  over- 
haul the  Railroad  Labor  Act  so  as  to  save 
Itself  and  the  country  from  fiascos  of  this 
kind  in  the  future.  Congress  might  not  like 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  the  President 
recommended  last  February  to  deal  with 
transportation  emergencies  which  cannot  be 
settled  under  existing  law.  but  It  has  not 
said  so.  The  Inexcusable  fact  Is  that  not  a 
single  hearing  was  held  on  the  blU.  and 
neither  house  did  anything  to  initiate  sub- 
stitute legislation  of  Its  own. 
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And  Friday  eieninp.  December  1 1 , 
1970.  Uic  Star  again  noted: 

The  Btrikff-deUy  provisions  In  present  law 
have  proven  Ini^deqiiace  A  further  mecha- 
n'.im  :s  needed  :u  bring  about  eqititAble  set- 
tlemenis  when  all  the  coollng-off  periods 
and  olBcially  &.-uicLVoned  recommendftclons 
have  failed  The  current  pi-acUce  of  having 
Congress  act  as  the  arblrer  of  lost  resori — 
a  n>Ie  for  which  congres&men  have  neither 
the  experilse  nor  the  temperament — la  an 
unsatt3fat::or>-    Unprovisioa. 

M:-.  President,  I  ai^k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  three 
editorials  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
&&  follows : 

IPromt&e  Washington  Sur,  Dec.  8. 1970] 
Amothxk  Rxa.  Ciusia 

In  what  has  become  a  monotonous  pat- 
tern tUls  year,  the  falJure  of  railroad  labor 
and  roana^ment  to  reach  agreement  on 
contract  terms  again  threatena  a  nationwide 
5hutdown  of  this  indt^peu&able  transporta- 
tion neta-ork.  The  deadline  thU  time  is  mid- 
night tomorrow,  expiration  of  the  last  legal 
delay  under  the  current  application  of  the 
Railway  Labor  Act . 

President  Nixon  wants  Coneress  to  legis- 
late another  postponement  ol  45  days,  but 
one  union,  the  Railway  Clerks,  threatens 
to  defy  any  no-strlke  order.  In  the  absence 
of  extraordinary  legislation  or  court  action, 
four  unions  win  be  legally  free  to  strike  In 
the  hope  of  Improving  on  the  already  gen- 
erous terms  proposed  by  a  preoldentlal  emer- 
gency board  and  accepted  by  the  raUroada. 
The  official  panel  reconunended  successive 
pay  Increases  of  13.5.  9  and  10  percent  over 
three  years. 

The  board's  report  went  so  far  toward 
meeting  the  workers'  fears  about  the  rising 
cost  of  living  as  to  incur  criticism  In  last 
week's  "inflation  alert"  by  another  «et  of 
presidential  appointees,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  But  the  unions  want  more 
money,  and  reject  the  recommended  work- 
rule  changes  that  would  take  some  of  the 
Inflationary  curee  off  the  wage  increases. 

A  rail  shutdown  of  any  duration  cannot 
be  permitted  because  of  the  tremendous  dis- 
location It  would  cause  in  the  nation's  in- 
dustrial economy.  Many  automobile  plants, 
for  Instance,  would  have  to  close  quickly 
for  lack  of  production  materials.  Tbus.  any 
interruption  of  rail  serrlce  probably  will  be 
shortlived,  the  dispute  settled  bv  special 
act  of  Congress  If  necessary,  as  waa  done 
last  April  in  the  case  of  the  railroads'  shop- 
craft   unions. 

The  situation  Illustrates  again  that,  when 
a  national  emergency  Is  involved,  the  cool- 
ing-off  periods  and  adnsory  mechanisms 
provided  under  the  Taft-Hartley  and  Rail- 
way LAbor  Acta  are  not  sufficient.  Time,  and 
extended  negotiations,  are  not  enough  to 
settle  all  disputes.  When  the  final  deadline 
approaches,  there  must  be  a  solution  other 
than  a  stoppage  that  brings  the  economy 
CO  its  knees. 

The  adminutratlon  early  this  year  pro- 
posed ]egi3la:ion — still  avraitlng  congression- 
al consideration— to  avoid  crippling  trans- 
portation strikes  by  Imposing  aectlements. 
In  the  last  resort,  under  a  complex  set  of 
rules.  The  principle  of  adjudicating  major 
labor  dlspuLs.  rather  than  sub]ec:)ng  the 
country  to  tht  uncertainties  of  coUectlve- 
bargainlag  stalemates  should  be  applied  also 
to  other  taduetrles  whose  uninterrupted 
operation  Is  required  by  the  national  In- 
terest. 

[From  the  Wastxlngtoa  Post,  Dec.  11.  1970] 
THz  Missing  Emtscekct  STaoca  Law 
If  the  national  railroad  strike  wblcb  af- 
flicted the  country  yesterday  were  not  so  dis- 


ruptive and  costly.  It  would  qualify  as  a  flrst 
rate  comedy.  For  months  the  country  bos 
knswn  th.it  nn  emergency  was  In  the  making, 
but  the  President  did  not  ask  lor  a  stopgap 
law  to  prevent  the  strike  until  Monday 
night.  Congress  got  into  action  on  Wednes- 
day, but  did  net  pa^s  lis  ontlstrtke  bill  until 
oTier  the  strike  had  begun.  The  President 
signed  the  bill  at  3:10  a.m.  and  Judge  Pratt, 
cliid  in  pajamas  and  robe.  Issued  a  temporary 
order  to  reatraln  the  strike  at  3:17  a.m. 
Meanwhile  the  defiant  president  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  had  disap- 
peared ao  that  no  court  order  could  reach 
him.  and  the  natlon-crlppling  strike  went 
merrily  on  through  the  day.  What  a  way  to 
run  a  railroad,  or  a  nation! 

In  Us  haste,  Congress  sougbt  to  sweeten 
the  bitter  but  necessary  pill  that  it  was 
administering  to  the  four  unions  Involved. 
It  legislated  a  13.5  per  cent  wage  Increase 
for  the  employees,  which  corresponds  to  the 
first  installment  of  a  37  per  cent  increase  m 
three  years  recommended  by  an  emergency 
fact-finding  board.  But  Congress  ignored  the 
other  parts  of  the  emergency  board's  pro- 
posed settlement  designed,  as  the  President 
noted  In  signing  the  bill,  to  "increase  pro- 
ductivity and  cut  back  the  Inflationary  ef- 
fect of  the  pay  increase."  In  effec*.,  this  at- 
tempt to  meet  a  transportation  crisis 
thrcugh  special  leirlElatlon  failed  to  prevent 
the  strike:  it  put  Congress  on  record  In  sup- 
port or  an  inflationary  wage  settlement;  and 
It  ignored  the  proposed  work-rule  changes 
designed  to  make  higher  wage  rotes  eco- 
nomically feasible. 

Essential  though  It  was  to  take  away  the 
union's  right  to  strike  In  the  current  clr- 
cumsTances.  It  Is  difficult  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  Congress  botched  the  Job.  VIr- 
ttinKy  every  member  was  Irritated,  moreover, 
by  the  disruptive  effect  of  this  special  leg- 
islation on  Its  already  overburdened  catch- 
up session.  The  basic  fact  ix  that  Congress 
cannot  legislate  properly  tn  such  circum- 
stances, and  that  Is  an  overpowering  argu- 
ment for  not  letting  crises  of  this  sort  go  to 
Cr^pltol  Hill  tvT  settlement 

The  chief  ray  of  hope  In  the  situation, 
therefore,  is  that  the  92d  Congress  will  over- 
haul the  Railroad  Labor  Act  so  as  to  save 
Itself  and  the  cotintry  from  fiascos  of  this 
kind  in  the  future.  Congress  might  not  like 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  the  President  rec- 
ommended last  February  to  deal  with  trans- 
portation emergencies  which  cannot  be  set- 
tled under  existing  law.  but  It  has  not  said 
so.  The  inexcusable  fact  is  that  not  a  single 
bearing  waa  held  on  the  bill,  and  neither 
house  did  anything  to  Initiate  substitute  leg- 
islation of  Its  own.  There  Is  not  much  hope 
of  meeting  these  occasional  emergencies  more 
5aTi.^factor!ly  until  Coagrees  is  ready  to 
buckle  down  and  pass  a  new  law  to  protect 
the  public  Interest. 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  Dec.  11. 1970] 
The  Labob  Problem  Hcxe 

Congress  and  the  President  had  no  choice 
but  to  put  a  quick  end  to  the  nationwide  rail- 
road strike,  which  is  fortunately  over  after 
one  day.  The  effects  of  even  that  abort  stop- 
page— Including  production  cutbacks  in  au- 
tos  and  steel  and  interruption  of  much  postal 
s.er%'ir« — were  enoitgh  to  show  that  an  ex- 
tended strike  would  have  caused  prohibitive 
losses  to  the  nation's  economy.  An  eight-week 
strike,  according  to  a  Uibor  Department  es- 
timate, would  have  cut  the  gross  national 
product  by  alm.osi  a  quarter. 

The  legislated  postponement  of  any  fur- 
ther strike  action  until  March  1  does  not 
solve  the  railroads*  labor  problems,  or  the  na- 
tion's lack  of  proper  tools  for  handling 
threats  of  ma)or  strikes. 

In  CTsntlng  a  retroactive  13.5  percent  pay 
increase.  Congreas  went  beyond  Ita  usual  role 
of  ordering  a  delay  and  may  have  made  It 
harder  to  achieve  a  more  meaningful  goal — 


the  reform  of  some  of  the  work  rules  that 
contribute  to  the  ineflictency  of  the  alUng 
railroads. 

The  oiEe  of  the  incrooso  la  not  th^  mala 
Issue.  Though  It  is  inflationary  on  its  face, 
part  of  the  Increase  Is  long  overdue.  The 
amount  was  recommended  by  a  presidential 
emergency  board  in  a  package  that  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  raUroods.  so  it  was  not  tn  the 
cards  for  the  unions  to  get  a  smaller  first-year 
wage  settlement.  The  t>oard  also  recom- 
mended several  work-rule  changes  which,  aa 
was  noted  last  week  tn  the  administration's 
Infiatlon  alert,  could  cut  the  inflationary  im- 
pact of  the  wage  settlement  by  Increasing  the 
productivity  of  railroad  labor.  These  pro- 
posed changes  still  are  on  the  bargaining  ta- 
ble, with  the  unions  now  in  a  better  position 
to  seek  more  money  In  payment  for  their  ac- 
quiescence. 

Of  more  long-range  importance  Is  the  in- 
adequacy of  federal  law  to  prevent  similar 
labor  crises  In  the  future.  The  strike-delay 
provisions  in  present  law  have  proven  Inade- 
quate. A  further  mechanism  is  needed  to 
bring  about  equitable  settlement  when  all 
the  coolinE^-off  periods  and  officially  sanc- 
tioned recommendauons  have  failed.  The 
ci;rrent  practice  of  having  Congress  act  as 
the  arbiter  of  lo^t  resort — a  role  for  which 
congressmen  have  neither  the  expertise  nor 
the  temperament — la  an  unsatisfactory  Im- 
provisation. 

The  administration's  plan  for  preventing 
major  strikes  in  the  transportailon  fleld  has 
languished  on  Capitol  Kill,  without  so  much 
as  a  hearing,  sine*  February.  This  was  the 
expected  fate,  during  a  congressional  elec- 
tion year,  of  a  type  of  legislation  that  is 
anathema  to  the  lat>or  movement.  Congress, 
perhaps,  can  summon  the  courage  to  tackle 
the  problem  tn  1971. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  should  use 
oil  Its  resources — including  closer  presiden- 
tial attention  than  has  t>een  evident  In  the 
past — to  press  for  settlement  of  the  rail  dis- 
pute well  before  the  new  March  I  deadline. 


PHILADELPHIA   FAILURE— THE 
PLAN  HAS  NOT  WORKED 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  despite 
Labor  Department  claims  to  the  con- 
trary*, information  continues  to  mount 
indicating  that  the  Philadelphia  plan 
has  been  a  flop  dunng  the  year  iind  a 
half  that  it  has  been  in  effect. 

The  latest  account  of  the  plan's  trou- 
bles was  in  an  article  written  by  Elliot 
Carlson  and  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  December  3,  1970.  The  head- 
line over  Mr.  Carlson's  piece  was  very- 
descriptive  of  the  storj-'E  contents:  "The 
Philadelphia  Han  To  Integrate  Unions 
C:^Ilea  Failure  by  Some." 

Mr.  Carlson  points  out  that  up  to  date 
the  Philadelphia  plan  has  been  unsatis- 
factory to  the  contxacLors.  unions,  and 
other  groups  directly  involved  In  the 
effort  to  inciease  minority  hiring  on  fed- 
erally assUted  construction  project*  in 
the  Philadelphia  area. 

Mr.  President,  many  of  the  short- 
conungs  of  the  Philadelphia  plan  were 
accuratcli'  predicted  in  testmiony  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers,  of  which  I  am  Chairman,  in  Oc- 
tober 1969.  Therefore,  I  was  not  sur- 
prised by  Mr.  Carlson's  story,  and  I 
highly  recommend  it  to  anyone  who  is 
interested  in  preGcrving  a  balanced  sepa- 
ration of  powers  among  the  three 
branches  of  the  Federal  GoveoTimenfe. 
The  Philadelphia  plan  is  an  outright 
breach  of  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 


powers  in  that  it  presumes  that  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government  pos- 
sesses legislative  power. 

Once  again  I  urge  the  Nixon  adminlB- 
tration  and  the  Labor  Department  to  re- 
evaluate the  Philadelphia  plan  in  light 
of  what  It  has  accomplished  in  its  flrst 
year  and  a  half — which,  according  to 
Mr.  Carlson's  article,  has  not  been  a 
great  deal.  The  Department  of  I^bor 
should  admit  that  it  has  unlawfully  ex- 
ercised legislative  power,  properly  be- 
longing to  the  Cotigrtfss,  and  cease  the 
implementation  of  this  bureaucratic 
concoction  which  flies  In  the  face  of  the 
long-established  principle  of  separation 
of  i>owers. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Carlson's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  3, 1970] 
The  PHtLADELPHU  Plak  To  Intechatt  Unions 

Called  pAiLtraE   bt   Some — HncNC   Goals 

Snix  Not  Met;    Blacks  Smrran   Ahono 

Jobs  To  Pool  UjS.  iMSPkcroaa— But  Back- 
cos  Sec  Potemtul 

(By  Elliott  Carlson) 

E^njoiELPHiA.— one  of  the  few  blacks  to 
make  it  in  the  building  trades.  Clarence  W. 
doesn't  much  care  where  he  works. 

So  when  he  was  recently  yanked  off  one 
Job  and  placed  on  another,  it  was  okay  with 
him.  But  the  switch  mattered  a  great  deal  to 
his  boss.  Indeed,  it  helped  the  Philadelphia 
builder  comply  with  the  controversial  Phil- 
adelphia Plan,  the  Nixon  Admimistratlon's 
prototype  effort  to  increase  minority  em- 
£  ployment  In  the  skilled  biuidlng  trades. 
y^  Critics,  mainly  in  the  civil  rlghu  move- 
ment, charge  such  tactics  are  subverting  the 
plan,  which  requires  builders  to  seek  given 
ntimbers  of  minority  craftsmen  for  Federally 
aided  Jobs.  In  many  cases,  say  the  critics. 
builders  comply  by  following  the  example  of 
Clarence's  boos.  They  allegedly  take  Negroes 
already  at  work  on  privately  financed  proj- 
ects— which  orent  covered  by  the  Philadel- 
phia Plan — and  transfer  them  to  Federal 
ones — which  are. 

Also,  some  builders  are  said  to  move  blacks 
from  one  Federally  aided  project  to  another 
by  motorcycle  to  fool  Federal  inspectors. 
"Sure,  contractors  are  complying,"  says 
Carleton  Smith,  a  community  organiser  fcnr 
the  Philadelphia  Urban  League.  "But  It's 
mostly  a  form  of  'motorcycle  compliance."  " 
Mr.  Smith  charges  that  cootractors  are  ac- 
tually recruiting  or  training  few  new  blacks. 
soDtNc  n.L  rott  kixon-  pi^u? 

This  Xb  Just  one  reason  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  Isn't  working  now — and  perhaps  won't 
for  some  Clme.  There  are  other  reasons;  The 
plan  got  off  to  a  slow  start  this  year  alter 
being  mired  In  litigation;  It  continues  to 
/ace  resistance  fri>m  craft  unions  and  build- 
ers; and  Government  officials  have  been  ac- 
cused of  laxity  In  both  enforcing  the  plan 
and  setting  up  what  were  to  be  special 
training  programs. 

The  plan  hasn't  met  its  early  hiring  goals, 
and  even  some  Administration  omciale  ore 
unhappy  with  Its  progress.  "The  parties  In- 
volred  havent  been  putting  out  a  100^ 
efl'ort  to  make  It  work."  says  Arthur  Fletch- 
er. Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Philadelphia  Plan's  woea  bode  111  for 
the  Administration's  drive  to  mtegrate 
building- trade  umons  nationally.  Originally, 
the  plan  was  conceived  as  a  device  that 
could  be  Imposed  in  other  cities  where  con- 
tractors and  unions  eouldnt  voluntarily 
agree  on  integration  plans.  But  with  the 


Philadelphia  Plan  floundering,  critics  say. 
Its  value  as  a  threat  Is  fast  receding  and 
progresa  thus  has  slowed  elsewhere.  Of  lOa 
target  sreaa  cited  by  the  Labor  Department, 
only  13  hove  fashioned  voluntary  plans. 

MIXXD   axSULTS   ELSCWUESX 

Even  In  these  13  areas,  the  results  have 
been  mixed.  Pltuburgh  and  St.  Louis  inte- 
gration plans  have  been  plagued  by  numer- 
ous delays.  In  Chicago,  whose  plan  called  for 
the  Immediate  entry  of  1,000  blacks  Into  craft 
unions,  only  76  were  admitted  after  eight 
months,  the  U.S.  Civil  Bights  Commlsslcm 
recently  reported. 

Worried  that  cities  may  use  the  voluntary 
approach  to  stall,  the  Lat>or  X>epartment's 
Mr.  Fletcher  Insists  that  extension  of  the 
compulsory  Philadelphia  Plan  to  other  cities 
hasn't  been  ruled  out.  Although  admitting 
this  Isn't  contemplated  any  time  soon,  he 
argues  the  plan  may  yet  prove  to  be  the  most 
effective  means  of  Integrating  the  building 
trades. 

The  plan  was  Imposed  on  Phllodelphla- 
area  contractora  after  hearings  disclosed  that 
blacks  constituted  only  1  e^e  of  the  member- 
stilp  of  six  high-paying  crafts  here.  Under 
the  plan,  contractors  are  required  to  make 
"good  faith"  efforts  to  hire  specified  percen- 
tages of  Negroes  for  FederaUy  financed  pro- 
jects costing  ftSOO.OOO  or  more. 

Prom  a  work  force  calculated  to  be  30t 
black,  builders  must  pledge  to  try  to  hire  In 
the  six  trades  work  crews  at  least  4%  black 
this  year.  9%  next  year.  14%  the  foUowing 
year  and  191  thereafter.  The  plan  empowers 
the  Government  to  withdraw  contracts  from 
companies  that  flagrantly  defy  Its  require- 
ments. 

ncraca  have  ltitle  veaninc 

Smarting  from  criticisms  that  the  plan 
isn't  working.  Federal  agencies  have  Issued 
orders  to  subcontractors  asking  them  to 
"show  cause"  why  their  contracts  shouldn't 
be  voided.  Ten  later  complied  with  the  plan's 
reqtUrementfi.  and  20  still  have  time  to  do 
so.  But  one.  Edgely  Air  Produeu  Inc.  of 
Lsvlttown.  Pa.,  is  accused  of  falling  to  com- 
ply. Edgely  hoa  denied  any  wrongdoing  and 
is  contesting  the  Government's  proposed  ac- 
tion In  court.  The  case  is  pending. 

The  Labor  Department  asserts  such  prea- 
sure  tactics  are  paying  off.  In  Septemtwr,  the 
department  reported  that  of  180  persons 
actually  at  work  In  five  crafts  on  25  Federally 
aided  projects  In  the  Philadelphia  area,  at 
least  41,  or  23%,  were  minority  group  mem- 
bers— an  amount  well  above  the  required 
4*^.  (The  sixth  craft  was  omitted  because 
it  hasn't  yet  tieea  employed  on  a  project 
covered  by  the  plan.) 

Tet  critics  remain  unimpressed.  "These  fig- 
ures have  little  meaning,"  charges  Howard 
XDtchell,  director  of  the  Human  Resources 
Center  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
'They  certainly  don't  mean  the  labor  pool 
builders  draw  on  has  been  increased  by  41 
blacks."  He  adds:  "There's  no  telling  how 
many  of  them  were  already  In  the  work 
force." 

For  one  thing,  he  says,  the  numl)er  of  craft 
workers  now  employed  Is  so  small  that  It's 
easy  for  builders  to  comply  by  shuffling 
around  the  few  blacks  already  on  Jot)s.  Just 
how  easy  l&  suggested  by  the  tactics  of  Clar- 
ence W.'s  boss,  a  mechanical  contractor. 
When  he  received  a  Federal  contract  to  In- 
stall pipes  in  a  downtown  building,  he  put 
four  of  his  regulars  on  the  Job.  One  was 
Clarence,  who  had  been  working  on  another 
site.  Result:  The  builder  was  2fi1i  in  com- 
pliance. 

At  another  construction  site,  one  black 
turned  up  among  four  electricians.  Again, 
the  black,  a  young  apprentice,  hadnt  been 
recruited  for  this  Job  from  outside  union 
ranks.  He  was  placed  on  the  Federally  aided 
project  after  working  a  few  months  on  a 
privately  financed  church. 

It's  clear  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Is  nowbare 


near  meeting  Its  origlnsl  hiring  goals.  In 
19(19  the  Labor  Department  predicted  the 
plan  would  help  nearly  500  blacks  gain  craft- 
imlon  membership  after  two  years  and  3,000 
after  four  years.  Yet  checks  at  locals  of  five 
of  the  six  affected  crafts  turn  up  black 
membership  figures  little  higher  than  those 
disclosed  In  1963.  when  unions  testified  to 
having  about   100  black  memtMrs. 

A  case  In  point  is  Iron  Workers  Local  401: 
only  seven  of  its  909  members  are  black,  and 
none  has  been  signed  on  as  a  result  of  the 
Philadelphia  Plan,  oays  Michael  Troblch;  the 
local's  business  agent.  He  disputes  the  Oor- 
emment's  theory  that  contractors,  In  cmler 
to  meet  the  hiring  goals,  would  tap  a  labor 
pool  of  about  14iOO  experienced  blacks  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  had  never  ac- 
quired union  membership. 

"There  Just  arent  enough  blacks  around 
Interested  in  this  kind  of  work,"  Mr.  Troblch 
says.  "The  contractors  have  referred  us  a  few. 
but  they  don't  turn  out  to  be  steady  work- 
ers. They  last  a  few  days  and  then  leave." 

Nonetheless,  builders  employing  Iron  work- 
ers have  legally  satisfied  their  hiring  re- 
quirements. In  its  September  survey,  the 
most  recent  available,  the  Latior  Depart- 
ment reported  that  of  70  iron  workers  em- 
ployed on  Federally  aided  project*  here.  21, 
or  30*:^ .  were  black — well  above  the  required 
4^.  Critics  concede  the  figures  Indicate  that 
contractors  are.  at  least  to  some  extent,  seek- 
ing workers  outside  the  established  work 
force. 

MOTOaCTCLE  COMPLIANCE 

Even  if  the  Government  figures  are  ac- 
curate, critics  nonetheless  assert  that  high 
proportions  of  black  workers  have  often 
been  the  product  of  "motorcycle  compU- 
ance."  "The  builders  knew  In  advance  that 
inspectors  were  coming,"  claims  Mrs.  Joyce 
Rush,  a  consultant  who  was  paid  by  the 
Government  to  Interpret  the  Philadelphia 
Plan  to  the  blat^  community.  "So  you  can 
draw  your  own  conclusions  on  how  they 
handled  the  matter." 

Adds  the  Urban  League's  Mr.  Smith,  who 
has  been  making  Independent  checks  at 
construction  sites :  "Whenever  the  firms 
know  rm  coming,  there  always  seem  to  be 
more  blacks  at  work  than  when  I  Arop  in 
by  surprise." 

The  Labor  Department  concedes  that  com- 
pliance efforts  haven't  always  been  tooi' 
proof.  Last  summer.  Assistant  Secretary 
Fletcher  assailed  Congress  for  not  giving 
the  department  more  money  to  beef  up  Its 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance. 

At  the  same  tune,  Mr.  Fletcher  charged 
that  the  compliance  officers  of  many  Oor- 
emment  agencies,  such  as  the  Departments 
of  Defense,  Interior  and  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare,  weren't  tough  enough  in  en- 
forcing Job  Integration  requirements  on  Fed- 
eral contractors.  "It's  no  secret  they  have  not 
been  working  at  it."  Mr.  Fletcher  said. 

Despite  such  troubles,  the  Labor  De- 
partment argues  It's  premature  to  call  the 
Philadelphia  Plan  a  faUtire.  Since  there  are 
already  so  few  blacks  in  the  labor  force. 
"there's  a  limit  how  far  builders  can  go 
practicing  ( motorcycle  compliance ) ,"  rea- 
sons John  Wllfcs,  director  of  the  OFCC.  He 
figures  that  next  year,  when  the  black  hir- 
ing goals  will  roughly  double,  builders  will 
have  to  try  harder  to  find  new  sources  of 
black  manpower. 

But  this,  according  to  critics,  wont  neces- 
sarily help  black  workers  obtain  Journeyman 
positions  Inside  unions,  which  favor  their 
own  In  distributing  work  assignments.  The 
trouble  with  the  Phlladriphla  Plan,  they  say. 
Is  that  whUe  It  spurs  builders  to  hire  Negroes 
for  ^)eciflc  Jobs,  it  does  little  id  get  them 
union  membership.  As  a  result,  "many  Jobs 
generated  for  blacks  may  well  be  temporary." 
since  non-tmlon  members  are  the  last  to  \x 
chosen  for  construction  work,  e]q>laljas  Don- 
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For  bucks  to  get  Journeymen  5  cardi. 
unions  prefer  to  have  them  wort  their  w»y 
up:  that  usUAllv  means  spending  three  to 
Bve  vean  in  an  apprenticeship  program, 
passing  a  FederallT  approved  journeymans 
test  and  plunking  down  a  lump  sum  that 
mav  ranee  from  H.OOO  to  M.OOO.  To  get 
applicants  started  on  thU  road,  union  offl- 
clals  tavor  reliance  on  the  APL-CIO-spon- 
sored  Outreach  prcgram.  which  readies  prom- 
ising minority  youths  lor  entrance  into  ap- 
prenticeship training. 

But  the  Labor  Department's  Mr.  Fletcher 
complaints  such  training  programs  aren  l 
enough,  since,  nationally,  they  have  a  sub- 
.stantlal  dropout  rate.  -Reliance  on  tlie  Out- 
reach program  Is  a  way  to  keep  blocks  out 
of  the  craiu.-  he  charges.  Be  advocates  spe- 
cial Federal  programs  to  upgrade  the  skills 
of  blacks  already  posseaslng  some  construc- 
tion experience  and  thus  enable  them  to 
avoid  the  lengthy  apprenticeship  programs. 

PIJVATZ   JOBS 

So  tar.  however,  no  Government  program 
has  been  started.  One  high  Admlnutratlon 
olBclal  blames  the  Labor  Departmenfs  man- 
power administration;  he  contends  It  has 
failed  to  move  because  It  Is  reluctant  to  go 
against  the  wishes  of  biff  labor. 

"Hepresentatives  of  Philadelphia's  blacks 
have  made  IB  visits  to  Washington  seeking 
funds  for  a  training  program. "  says  the  offl- 
clal.  "Tet  their  proposals  are  always  found 
somehow  fatilty." 

Asserting  such  proposals  have  Indeed  been 
full  ot  holes,  a  spokesman  for  the  manpower 
administration  retorts  It  Is  polnuess  to 
launch  training  elloru  that  unions  dont 
actively  support.  But  without  such  a  pro- 
gram lntegra"on  advocates  believe  there's 
little  chance  the  black  labor  pool  In  Phila- 
delphia can  be  enlarged. 

Labor  Deparment  ofllclals  concede  the 
Philadelphia'  Plan  Is  weakened  by  another 
shortcoming:  It  falls  to  require  contractors 
to  integrate  Jobs  ananced  privately.  For  this 
reason  Labor  Secretary  James  Hodgson  pre- 
fers voluntary  plans  for  Integrating  both 
prlvaM  and  Federal  construction  project*. 

Also  the  Labor  Department  Is  puahlng  Ita 
Washlng-.on  Plan,  which  Is  tie  only  compul- 
sory Job  integration  eUort  besides  the  PhUa- 
delphla  Plan  Onllke  the  PhlladelphU  Plan. 
It  covers  private  as  well  as  Federal  work. 
If  It  works,  say  officials.  buUders  would  And 
It  futUe  to  switch  blacks  from  private  site 
to  Federal  site  as  m  Philadelphia. 

A  few  contractors  defend  such  tactics  on 
.the  ground  that  the  Philadelphia  Plan  Is 
unfair,  since  It  applies  only  to  their  hiring 
and  not  to  tmlon  membership  practices.  It's 
not  our  fault  the  unions  refuse  to  train  more 
blacks,"  grumbles  a  mechanical  contractor 
here. 

To  block  the  plan,  the  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation of  Eastern  Pennsylvania  this  year 
sued  In  Federal  District  Cotirt  here  charging 
that  tae  plan  violates  the  19«  ClvU  Blghta 
Act.  which,  among  other  things,  prohibits 
racial  quotas  In  hiring.  The  court,  however, 
upheld  tlie  Labor  Department,  which  con- 
tends the  plan's  goals  constitutes  "ranges." 
not  "quotas."  An  appeal  Is  pendmg. 


WhUe  the  toll  is  still  staggeringly  high— 
55.300 — the  drop  would  be  the  first  since 
1967  and  would  be  the  biggest  decline  In 
12  years. 

Concerning  the  rate  of  trstBc  fatalities, 
the  1970  figure  will  show  a  decline  of  5 
percent:  this  would  be  the  fourth  consec- 
utive annual  rate  decline  and  the  sharp- 
est decline  since  1958. 

WhUe  we  cannot  be  certain,  the  con- 
sensus of  government  cfllcials  and  high- 
way experui  is  that  this  encouraging  de- 
cline is  attributable  to  improvements  in 
auto  safety  in  the  last  5  years,  and  pres- 
sure from  highway  safety  advocates. 

While  Americans  are  driving  more  and 
while  we  are  having  proportionally  more 
highway  accidents,  we  are  experiencing 
fewer  fatalities. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  still  a  long  way 
to  go  before  we  can  call  a  halt  to  our  na- 
tional campaign  for  safer  highways. 
These  reports  which  we  are  studying  to- 
day are.  I  repeat,  encouraging.  They 
show,  I  think,  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
evitable about  higher  and  tiigher  death 
tolls  on  the  highway.  They  show  that 
when  we  are  concerned  and  when  we 
make  a  national  effort  to  tackle  a  prob- 
lem, our  efforts  can  show  solid  results. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Aim  DEATHS  Dip  Sharply:  Safety 
AnvocATXS  CaEOnxD 
(By  Etobert  Llndsey) 

The  death  toll  on  the  nation's  highways  Is 
expected  by  traffic  safety  experts  to  show  this 
year  Its  flrst  significant  drop  since  1958.  The 
traffic  authorities  say  that,  based  on  data 
for  the  flrst  11  months  of  1970  and  projec- 
tions for  December.  Americans  will  drive  B 
per  cent  more  miles  than  they  did  m  1969 
but  tttat  2  per  cent  fewer  people  will  die  on 
the  highways. 

A  large  number  of  Americans — SS.300 — are 
still  expected  to  die  in  traffic  accidents  this 
year.  But  this  would  be  1.100  fewer  than  the 
1969  toll  It  would  also  be  the  flrst  drop  since 
1967.  and  by  far  the  biggest  decline  In  13 
years. 

HIGHWAYS   A   PACTOE 


PROGRESS  IN  HIGHWAY  SAPErnf 

Mr.  GORNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Auto 
Deaths  Dip  Sharply;  Safety  Advocates 
Credited."  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Llnd- 
sey. and  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  December  14.  1970. 

The  article  recites  the  very  encourag- 
ing fact  that  we  can  expect  1.100  fewer 
tratnc  deaths  this  year  than  last  year. 


The  nation's  over-all  fatal  auto  accident 
rate  Is  expected  to  drop  in  1970  to  about  S 
deaths  for  each  100  million  miles.  This  would 
be  the  fourth  consecutive  annual  decline, 
but  the  sharpest  for  any  year  since  1958.  And 
It  would  put  the  rate  at  the  lowest  level  ever. 

Just  why  the  decline  In  the  number  of 
deaths  is  occurring  Is  not  completely  dear, 
and  some  experts  say  It  could  be  a  brief 
aberraUon  In  an  otherwise  upward  slatls- 
llciil  curve.  However,  most  C5ovemment.  aca- 
demic and  medics]  highway  safety  specialists 
are  convinced  It  Is  more  than  that. 

They  believe  that,  olong  with  better  high- 
ways and  some  lesser  factors.  Improvements 
In  car  safety  In  the  last  Ave  years — largely 
because  of  pressure  from  Ralph  Nader  and 
other  safety  advocates — are  beginning  to  pay 
off  In  human  lives. 

Many  regard  the  1970  highway  accident 
record  as  the  first  significant  life  and  death 
result  of  a  consumer  movement  that  begtui 
with  BAr.  Nader's  attack  on  the  auto  Industry, 
expanded  Into  a  consumer  challenge  to  In- 
dustry and  government,  and  Indirectly  helped 
create  the  environmental  movement. 

"I  think  there's  enough  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  what  we're  seeing  Is  more  than  a 
statistical  quirk."  said  Dr.  Julian  A.  Waller, 
a  professor  of  conununlty  medicine  at  the 
University  of  Vermont,  who  Is  a  specialist  on 
auto  safety: 


MORE    COLLISIONS    rOtim) 

"On  the  basis  of  accident  case  reports 
we  are  seeing,"  he  said,  "people  in  the  newer 
cars  are  not  being  hurt  as  much  because  of 
better  'crash  packaging.'  This  suggt:.>ts  that 
the  changes  made  recently  In  the  care  have 
some  effect,  and  quite  obviously  Ralph  Noder 
has  had  a  great  deal  of  Influence  In  getting 
these  changes  made." 

Traffic  safety  experts  say  that,  as  a  group, 
American  motorists  are  not  only  driving  more 
miles  each  year,  they  are  also  driving  faster, 
and.  as  a  total  mileage  Increase,  they  are 
colliding  into  one  another  more  often.  But 
they  are  not  being  killed  quite  as  often  In 
the  accidents,  and  they  are  not  being  In- 
Jvired  as  frequently  or  as  seriously. 

The  experts  cite  the  foUowmg  factors  as 
Instrumental  In  reducing  deaths  and  In- 
juries: 

Seat  belts  (Installed  voluntarily  by  De- 
troit on  all  new  cars  since  1964.  following 
passage  of  laws  In  Wisconsin  and  New  York 
requiring  themt  and  shoulder  harnesses  (re- 
quired on  new  cars  by  Federal  law  since 
19681. 

Steering  columns  that  partly  collapse  in 
a  collision,  absorbing  the  energy  of  Impact 
and  reducing  injuries  to  drivers.  They  were 
first  voluntarily  installed  by  General  Motors 
in  1967  and  later  adopted  by  the  other  manu- 
facturers. 

Improved  windshield  glass,  designed  to  les- 
sen the  risk  of  serious  or  fatal  Injuries  In  the 
event  that  a  passenger's  head  penetrates  the 
glass  after  a  collision. 

Steel  bracing  In  some  car  doors  to  protect 
riders  against  injury  m  side  collisions. 

Dashboards  that  have  been  redesigned  to 
reduce  the  chance  of  injury  from  sharp  ob- 
jects In  the  aftermath  of  a  crash. 

To  lesser  degrees,  the  saftey  authorities 
credit  the  Federal  Government's  recall  pro- 
gram, requiring  repair  of  vehicle  defects:  the 
growing  use  of  limited-access,  divided  high- 
ways built  under  the  Interstate  highway  pro- 
gram, and  Improved  driver  training  and  law 
enforcement  programs  in  a  few  states. 

Dr.  Hans  Jokach.  a  research  scientist  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut's  Center  for  Envi- 
ronment and  Man.  said  that  an  analysis  of 
accidents  he  made  for  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  Indicated  "unquestionably" 
that  there  had  been  a  drastic  effect  In  reduc- 
ing deaths  and  Injuries  from  "the  counter- 
measures  built  Into  cars  over  the  past  few 
years." 

Virtually  all  safety  speclaltsu  credit  Mr. 
Nader  and  his  book  "Unsafe  at  -Any  Speed." 
published  In  1965,  for  arousing  public  and 
Congressional  concern  over  unsafe  auto  de- 
signs. This,  they  say.  led  to  Detroit's  volun- 
tary efforts  to  Improve  its  products  and  to 
paf^sage  In  1966  of  legislation  creating  the 
Highway  Safety  Bureau.  The  agency  was  au- 
thorized to  set  the  flrst  national  safety 
standards  for  cars  as  well  as  to  Institute  a 
broad  Federal  grant-in-aid  program  for  state 
auto  safety  activities. 

"Nader  did  It  He  was  the  catalyst."  one 
respected  auto  safety  expert  said,  "but  the 
real  hero  of  this  story  Is  a  guy  few  people 
have  ever  heard  of,  Hugh  DeHsven  who  lives 
In  Lyme.  Connecticut," 

It  was  Mr.  DeHaven  who.  In  1942,  first 
advanced  the  theory  that  Injuries  In  vehicle 
accidents  could  be  substantially  reduced  If 
the  human  occupant  was  "better  pack- 
aged"— that  Is,  If  the  vehicle  was  designed 
to  sbsorb  Impact  and  the  danger  of  "second- 
ary collisions"  with  such  things  as  the  wind- 
shield, steering  column  and  dashboard  knobs 
after  Impact  was  reduced. 

Mr.  DeHaven's  theory— the  basis  of  the  ar- 
gument Mr.  Nader  took  to  the  public — was 
refined  by  work  at  the  Cornell  Aeronautical 
Laboratory  by  John  Paul  Stapp  and  others. 

PACE   DISTTraBS   NADBB 

In  a  telephone  mtenrlew.  Mr.  Nader  said 
he  believed  the  recent  accident  statistics  in- 
dicated that  cars  were  getting  safer.  But  he 


was  sharply  critical  of  what  he  regarded  as 
the  slow-moving  effort  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Bureau  in  ordering  Detroit  to  make  other 
improvements. 

He  said  that  deaths  and  Injuries  could  be 
reduced  much  more  if  cars  were  structurally 
designed  to  absorb  more  energy  of  Impact 
and  If  the  present  seat  belt-harness  system 
could  be  replaced  by  an  even  more  effective 
restraint  system.  He  cited  the  proposed  "air 
bag."  which  would  inflate  In  front  of  a  driver 
after  an  accident  and  cushion  any  Impact. 

"The  last  three  years  of  vehicle  design  are 
having  their  effect,"  he  said,  "but  what's 
happened  so  far  is  nothing  compared  with 
what  could  be  done." 


OFFSHORE  OIL 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  admin- 
istration should  cancel  the  auction  of 
offshore  oil  and  gas  lands  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  which  is  scheduled  for  next 
week. 

The  raging  fire  in  the  gulf  of  Louisi- 
ana on  Shell  Oil  platform  B  is  proof 
that  the  good  intentions  of  the  Interior 
Department's  new  safety  regulations 
and  the  hard  work  of  its  enforcement 
staff  are  not  enough  to  guarantee  against 
blowouts  and  the  risk  ot  massive  pollu- 
tion. Until  safety  can  be  assured  further 
offshore  leasing  should  be  stopped.  The 
rislcs  to  man  and  to  nature  outweigh 
the  benefits. 

Witnesses  before  the  .\ntitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  descritied  the 
risks  in  detail  last  August.  They  said 
tliat  oil  is  a  poison  to  plant  and  animal 
life.  They  said  that  oil  contains  cancer- 
causing  hj'drocarbons  which  enter  the 
marine  food  life  chain,  which  persist  in 
the  marine  environment  and  which  may 
eventually  pose  a  risk  to  man. 

An  expert  in  geology  told  the  subcom- 
mittee that  rational  and  safe  offshore 
oil  development  is  possible,  but  it  will 
require  changes  in  the  present  pattern 
of  leasing.  Instead  of  leasing  the  present 
arbitrary  3-mile  square,  the  Interior  De- 
partment could  do  geological  work  to 
determine  what  it  is  selling.  It  could  then 
lease  entire  geological  structures.  Leas- 
ing an  entire  structtire  would  allow  drill- 
ing regulations  tailored  to  the  problems 
of  the  particular  lease  and  minimize  the 
number  of  holes  drilled  in  the  ocean 
floor. 

It  was  suggested  that  an  assessment 
of  the  relative  safety  of  areas  up  for 
lease  be  considered  and  that  the  safest 
areas  be  leased  flrst. 

It  was  also  said  that  competition  in 
the  domestic  petroleum  industry  could 
be  increased  by  changing  from  cash 
bonus  bidding  to  royalty  bidding.  Royalty 
bidding  would  let  smaller  operators  par- 
ticipate because  it  would  sharply  lower 
the  amount  of  cash  needed  to  begin  op- 
erations. Encouraging  small  companies 
to  participate  will  not  affect  the  level  of 
ecological  risk  because  all  companies, 
small  and  large,  use  the  same  drilling 
contractors. 

The  Department  ot  the  Interior  has 
ignored  these  suggestions. 

The  pressure  to  go  forward  with  the 
proposed  sales  in  the  face  of  the  risks  to 
the  environment  and  without  changes  in 
the  pattern  of  leasing  must  lead  one  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  present  national 
policy. 

It  appears  that  our  policy  Is  domestic 


oil  at  any  price.  Consumers  and  the  en- 
vironment are  to  pay  whatever  price  is 
necessary  to  keep  domestic  oil  satisfac- 
torily profitable  to  the  industry, 

Mr.  President,  that  policy  must  be 
reexamined.  People  are  more  important 
than  high  profits  for  oil  companies  in 
domestic  markets. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  end  the  present  system  of 
government  intenention  to  assure  the 
highest  possible  price,  A  rational  devel- 
opment plan  wiiich  would  minimize  the 
cost  to  consumers  and  lower  the  risk  to 
the  environment  must  be  considered. 

The  President's  decision  to  have  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  end  the  sys- 
tem of  State  regulation  of  wells  in  Fed- 
eral territory  was  a  step  In  the  right  di- 
rection. It  makes  sense  from  t>oth  an  eco- 
nomic and  on  ecological  standpoint.  The 
increased  production  should  help  curb 
increases,  and  scientists  say  that  a  well 
operating  at  full  capacity  is  no  greater 
risk  to  the  environment  than  a  well 
working  at  half  capacity. 

The  next  step  should  be  an  end  to  the 
import  restrictions  rather  than  further 
offshore  leasing. 

Consumers  would  benefit  from  a  sig- 
nificant price  decrease.  Industrial  users 
would  find  it  economical  to  s«itch  from 
natural  gas  to  oil.  and  the  pressure  to 
Increase  the  price  of  natural  gas  would 
be  decreased.  Oil  companies  would  no 
longer  be  anxious  to  drill  in  areas  of 
high  environmental  risk  because  the 
price  levels  of  oil  would  not  justify  it. 

Mr.  President,  ending  the  import 
quota  system  will  not  endanger  the  na- 
tional security  because  the  quota  does 
not  now^  protect,  and  has  not  protected, 
the  national  security  effectively.  If  it  is 
ended,  we  will  be  able  to  turn  to  more 
serious  proposals  to  assure  a  safe  na- 
tional petroleum  reserve. 

A  first  step  would  be  protecting  the 
naval  petroleum  reserve  from  those  who 
would  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  oil 
companies.  The  Federal  Government 
should  spend  enough  to  prepare  the  re- 
serves for  immediate  emergency  pro- 
duction and  delivery  of  oil  to  refineries. 

A  Federal  oil  shale  corporation  to 
develop  the  great  oil  sliale  reserves  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  should  be  created.  It 
could  build  production  facilities  which 
would  be  ready  to  meet  a  national  emer- 
gency. 

If  either  or  both  of  these  naUooal  re- 
serves were  ready  to  produce  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  a  lever  against  inflationary 
price  increases. 

The  national  security  has  not  been 
assured  in  the  past  by  high  consumer 
prices  and  great  environmental  risks. 
The  system  must  be  changed  for  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  steps  taken 
to  combat  the  increase  in  the  price  of  oil 
were  the  smallest  possible  steps  in  the 
right  direction.  It  is  my  hope  that  more 
of  the  suggestions  of  the  experts  wlU  be 
tried  in  the  future.  The  consumer  and  the 
environment  deserve  a  break. 


GAINS  IN  n.S.  TRADE  THIS  YEAR 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  since  It  Is 
likely  that  the  debate  on  the  Committee 


of  Finance  trade  amendment  to  the  so- 
cial security  legislation  will  open  tomor- 
row. I  thought  Senators  would  be  inter- 
ested in  the  latest  analysis  of  our  trade 
position  by  the  Department  of  Defense. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  entiUed  "U.S.  Trade  Heading  for 
Gains  This  Year."  published  in  the  mag- 
azine Commerce  Today  of  November  30 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
tr.S.  Teazib  Hxadinc  poa  Gaxnb  This  Txaa 

Developments  In  the  flrst  tune  months  of 
this  year  indicate  that  1970  will  Iw  a  year 
of  substantial  advances  In  U.S.  foreign  trade. 

Exports,  Including  military  grant-aid.  were 
running  at  a  seasonally  adjusted  annual 
rate  of  t42.7  bUUon  in  January-September, 
141.2  percent  above  the  actual  1969  total.  The 
value  of  imports  rose  9^  percent  to  a  yearly 
rate  of  »39.4  billion. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  rise  resulted 
from  higher  pnces.  however,  as  inflationary 
pressures  continued  in  this  and  other  major 
industrial  countries. 

The  X7.S.  merchandise  uade  surplus 
climbed  to  »3.3  bUllon  at  an  annual  rate  In 
January-September  from  only  il.3  billion 
last  year. 

The  quarterly  trend  showed  a  gradual  ac- 
celeration in  the  export  growth  rate  between 
the  final  three  months  of  1969  and  the  sec- 
ond quarter  of  this  year.  In  the  third  quar- 
ter, however,  shipments  dropped  slightly  as 
aircraft  deliveries  declined  from  extremely 
high  levels  reached  in  April-June.  The 
strongest  import  Increase  of  the  year  was 
recorded  in  the  first  quarter,  followed  by  a 
more  moderate  growth  in  April-June  and  a 
negligible  advance  in  the  third  quarur. 

VS.  exports  benefited  this  year  from  the 
continued  high  levels  of  economic  activity 
abroad,  particularly  in  Western  Europe  and 
Japan.  Pressures  on  producUve  capacity  and 
sboruges  in  certain  product  lines  In  impor- 
tant markets  stimulated  demand  for  a  wide 
range  of  U.S.  products.  Foreign  demand  for 
farm  producu  has  also  been  strong. 

Import  activity  was  more  vigorous  than  In 
previous  periods  of  economic  sluggUhneas 
One  reason  was  the  shift  toward  a  higher 
consumer  and  capital  goods  content  and 
away  from  Industrial  supplies  m  our  foreign 
purchases,  which  tended  to  moderate  the 
impact  on  Imports  of  cyclical  fluctuations  m 
the  DS.  economy.  Other  factors  which 
strengthened  Import  demand  during  the 
present  slowdown  Include  the  greater  avall- 
abiuty  of  foreign  goods  here  and  the  In- 
creased promotional  efforts  on  the  part  of 
both  the  Importers  and  foreign  producers. 

gains   m    NDNTAaU    xxpoKrs 

U.S.  exports  of  nonagrlcultural  producu 
rose  to  a  seasonally  adjusted  total  of  »2«.7 
billion  In  the  first  nine  months.  The  S3  7 
blUlon  or  18  percent  Increase  In  these  ship- 
ments from  the  ssme  1989  period  represented 
roughly  four-fifths  of  the  total  U.S.  export 
expansion  The  falloff  In  nontarm  shipments 
in  July-September,  following  strong  gains  In 
the  first  and  second  quarters,  was  due  to 
a  decline  In  aircraft  deliveries.  Contributing 
most  to  the  advance  so  far  this  year  have 
been  exports  of  machinery,  chemicals,  civil- 
ian aircraft,  steel,  and  coal. 

The  high  rate  of  economic  activity  and 
the  consequent  pressures  on  domestic  pro- 
ductive capacity  In  several  of  our  major 
Industrial  markets  stimulated  demand  lor 
U.S.  machinery  of  most  types.  Exports  of 
machinery  reached  e8.4  blUlon.  an  advance 
of  17  percent  from  January-September  1969. 
The  quarterly  trend  has  been  upward,  with 
parucularly  strong  gains  In  July-September. 

Leading  the  rise  in  machinery  exports  have 
been  shipments  of  computers  and  other  types 
of  office  machines.  The  Industrial  countries 
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of  Weawrn  Europe  plu.  Japan  were   again 
the   largest   purchasers. 

Dellverie*  of  metalworltlng  machines  In- 
creased aubetanUally.  Greater  ehipment*  oi 
metalcuttlng  machine  tools  to  Canada  for 
use  in  some  ol  the  automobUe  plants  of 
V£  producera  there  accounted  for  much  ot 
this  advance.  The  growth  in  export*  of 
metftlworung  machinery  parts  •nd  nccea- 
Borlefl  to  the  European  Economic  Community 
and  Japan  was  alM  strong.  Shipment*  of 
mintue  and  well  drilling  machinery  m- 
CTwied  by  33  percent,  reflecting  vigorous 
mining  activity  and  greater  oU  explorattcu 
in  a  numt>er  of  countries.  Exports  of  m^ 
tenals-handllng  equipment  al»  guinea 
■trongly-  Especially  significant  P^'^'  '*" 
^^^in  sh^ment*  to  Belgium  and  the 
Hepubllc  of  South  Africa. 

The  only  decUn*  among  major  nonelectri- 
cal machinery  eitports  "^^'J^red  to  agricvil- 
tural  machinery  and  tractors.  This  faUofl 
reflected  the  cutback  in  farm  machinery  in- 
;«m^t  m  Canada  where  wheat  acreage 
was  reduced  drastically  this  year  in  an  effort 
to  deplete  existing  wheat  stocks. 

Pollowlng  a  dtp  in  late  1M9.  experts  of 
el^»l  machinery  showed  a  steadily  rW- 
^LT^^n<i  this  year.  Prom  the  same  period 
a  rear  ago.  the  Increase  in  January -Sept  em- 
^V  amounted  to  13  percent.  0«^»"  ^4; 
ntertes  of  semiconductors  to  Japan.  Mexico. 
and  west  Gernuuiy  contributed  almost  one- 
fourth  of  this  r.se.  Shipments  of  power  ma- 
chinery, switchgear.  and  measuring  ^j*  con- 
trolling instruments  also  advanced  stfongly. 
in  contrast,  exports  of  telecommunlcat  on 
a^piatuT  maSvly  radio  and  w»«vlslon 
broadcasung  equipment,  were  sluggish. 

Dellveriea  of  15  of  the  newly  introduced 
lumbo  jets  to  airlines  in  Western  Ei.rope  and 
Japan  contributed  about  $300  milUon  to  the 
U  S  export  expansion.  Since  aircraft  are  gen- 
erallv  sold  with  subsunllal  amounts  of  spare 
equipment,  exports  of  parts  and  accessories 
So  showed  a  marked  rise.  Although  sa  e»  of 
the  "Older"  types  of  Jetliners  continued 
there  was  a  slight  cutback  from  ast  year  s 
high  levels.  Deliveries  of  mlUtary  aircraft  de- 
clined sharply. 

Shipments  of  automotive  products  to  Can- 
ada dipped  slightly  below  January-Septem- 
ber 1969  levels  Much  of  this  decline  was 
attributed  to  the  drop  in  U.3.  demand  for 
automobiles.  Paced  with  weak  mwl""  »t 
home.  U.S.  manufacturers  cut  back  deliv- 
eries to  their  Canadian  plantt  of  automotly* 
parts  for  assembly  into  cars  sold  mainly  in 
this  country. 

Shipments  of  automobiles  to  countries 
other  than  Canada  dropped  sharply.  A  major 
factor  In  this  development  was  the  reduc- 
tion m  car  deliveries  to  Mexico  where  efforts 
have  been  made  to  Increase  the  domestic 
content  of  manufactured  products  by  re- 
quiring greater  importation  of  parts.  US. 
exports  of  automotive  parts  to  that  country 
showed  a  substantial  increaa*  as  a  result. 

US    EXPORTS  RESPOND  TO  BOOM  IN  STEEL  DEMAND 
ABROAD 
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Although  chemical  exports  declined  in  both 
the  second  and  third  quaners,  their  Janu- 
ary-September total  exceeded  lost  year's 
comparable  level  by  18  percent.  Over  half 
of  the  $167  mUllon  Increase  in  organic  chem- 
ical shipments  reflected  greater  loadings  for 
the  EEC.  Japan,  and  the  American  Republics. 
Also  advancing  were  deliverlea  of  medlclnals 
and  pharmaceuticals— especially  to  Bel- 
gium— and  plastics.  Exports  of  manufactured 
fertilizers  declined  lu  response  to  Increased 
production  oi.'erseas. 

Foreign  demand  for  metals  and  related 
products  continued  strong,  reflecting  the 
high  level  of  industrial  activity  in  Japan 
and  the  EEC.  Exports  of  Iron  and  steel-mill 
products  advanced  by  »353  million,  with 
particularly  large  increases  in  shipmenu  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  West  Germany.  To- 
ward the  end  of  the  period,  however,  deliv- 
eries turned  down  as  markets  weakened.  De- 
mand was  most  vigorous  for  the  primary 
forms  of  steel  products — due  to  shortages 
of  smelting  capacity  in  several  important 
steel  producing  countries — and  lor  plates  and 
sheets. 

The  large.  tBl  million,  gain  in  aluminum 
deliveries  reflected  the  high  rate  of  ship- 
menu  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  third 
quarter  decline  In  these  exporu  was  probably 
related  to  the  greater  supply  forthcoming 
from  newly  completed  production  facilities 
abroad. 

The  high  level  of  steel  production  in  Japan 
stimulated  another  large  expansion  in  VS. 
exports  of  coking  coal.  That  country  ac- 
counted for  more  than  two- fifths  of  the  0286 
million  gain.  The  EEC  countries  and  Canada 
also  took  significantly  greater  quantities  of 
coal.  The  sizable  increase  in  deliveries  of 
iron  and  steel  scrap  also  reflected  the  vig- 
orous pace  of  foreign  steel  activity.  Exports 
advanced  by  63  percent,  again  with  Japan 
as  the  leading  market. 

Sales  of  pulp  and  waste  paper  expanded  by 
two-thirds.  Buoyant  markets  in  Western 
Europe — especially  the  United  Kingdom. 
Italy,  and  West  Germany — contributed  most 
to  thu  expansion.  Rising  demand  and  higher 
prices  expanded  the  value  of  log  shipments 
to  Japan. 

FARXI  KXPOBTS  KISS 

vs.  exports  of  agricultural  commodities 
increased  sharply  in  both  the  second  and 
third  quarters.  For  the  entire  nine  month 
period,  these  shipments  amounted  to  95.3 
billion,  seasonally  adjusted,  81  billion  or 
one-fourth  higher  than  In  January -Septem- 
ber 1969.  Much  of  this  large  expansion  was 
Afisoctated  with  the  strong  growth  In  foreign 
demand  for  animal  feed  as  livestock  num- 
btfs  conunued  to  rise.  Reduced  supplies 
abroad  of  competing  feedstuffa  also  played  a 
role  In  the  export  advance. 

Shipments  of  soybeans  provided  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  the  Increase  in  U.S.  farm  ex- 
ports. The  «364  million  or  83  percent  gain, 
mainly  In  exports  to  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  was  uniwually  vigorous.  A  sizable  ad- 
vance occurred  also  in  shipments  of  soy- 
bean oll-cuke  and  meal.  Com,  our  second 
largest  onlmEil  feed  export  after  soybean*. 
rose  strongly  from  1969  levels  as  did  loadings 
of  grain  sorghum.  In  addition  to  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  Mexico  was  also  a  heavy 
outlet  for  our  com. 

Greater  shipments  under  PL-480  programs 
contributed  Importantly  to  the  6170  million 
gain  in  wheat  exports.  Pakistan.  Turkey,  and 
India  received  slgnlflcantly  greater  deliver- 
ies. Among  our  commercial  markets,  Japan 
wm«  again  the  leading  buyer. 

The  1069  recovery  In  the  long  sluggish 
shipments  of  fata  and  oils  ocmtlnued  this 
year.  The  »1M  million  Increase,  679  million 
of  which  represented  higher  soybean  oil  ex- 
ports, was  mainly  In  response  to  a  world- 
wide shortage  of  competing  oils. 

In  oontnat  to  these  galift,  exports  of  rice 


and  unmanufactured  tobacco  fell  to  lower 
levels.  In  the  case  of  rice,  greater  foreign  pro- 
duction was  the  major  factor.  Higher  U3. 
prices  and  increased  supplies  abroad  com- 
blnded  to  depress  shipments  of  totMOCO. 

aiSX    tN     CONB7MXS    IMPORTS 

Reflecilng  weakness  In  various  cr>usumer 
sectors,  import*  of  consumer  goods  advanced 
considerably  more  £lowly  than  last  year  when 
the  gain  was  over  one-flfth.  At  a  sesaonaUy 
adjusted  total  of  O-S  billion  In  the  first  9 
months,  these  arrivals  exceeded  the  com- 
parable 1069  level  by  14  percent,  and  ac- 
counted for  iwo-flfths  of  the  overall  Import 
increase.  So  far  this  year,  consumer  good* 
Imports  have  comprised  4.9  percent  of  per- 
sonal consumption  expenditures  on  goods 
compared  to  the  4.4  pcrceut  ratio  last  year. 
Heavy  demand  for  foreign-type  autos  by 
U.S.  buyers  spurred  a  sh^rp  acceleration  in 
Imports  of  iliese  vehicles  from  overseas 
sources.  Purchases  from  West  Germany  and 
Japan,  which  together  comprise  about  three- 
fourths  of  our  foreign  car  imports,  accounted 
for  practically  all  of  the  rise.  Japan's  shore 
of  the  Import  total  increased  again  this  year, 
to  33  percent,  while  the  ppoportion  coming 
from  Germany  held  even  with  last  year  alter 
thre«  successive  annual  declines,  la  addition 
to  the  large  advance  in  foreign  car  import*, 
receipts  of  automotive  en^nes  and  parts 
from  overseas  climbed  strongly.  Some  of  this 
rise  was  probably  .issociated  with  the  im- 
portation of  components  for  a  new  U.S.  sub- 
compact  car  designed  to  compete  in  size  and 
prloe  with  foreign  make*. 

Foreign-t>-pe  auios  constituted  14  percent 
of  total  U.S.  car  sales  in  the  first  nine 
months,  up  sharply  from  10.9  percent  last 
year. 

Arrivals  of  autos  and  ports  from  Canada 
advanced  but.  because  of  sluggish  demand 
here  for  US.-make  cars,  the  rate  of  Increaae 
was  much  smaller  than  in  prevlou*  yean.  On 
a  quarterly  baais.  the  import  trend  wa*  un- 
even, with  the  heaviest  volume  concentrated 
in  April-June. 

Purchases  of  footwear  posted  another 
strong  Increase.  As  U.S.  production  declined 
again,  foreign  footwear  continued  to  Increase 
their  share  of  the  market.  Arrivals  of  cloth- 
ing also  rose  suttstant lolly.  Imports  of  tran- 
slator radios  climbed  only  marginally  over 
the  same  period  last  year  as  arrivals  fell 
abruptly  in  the  third  quarter  following  rapid 
advances  in  the  first  half.  Purchases  of  tele- 
vision receivers  picked  up  momentum  in  re- 
cent months  and  exceeded  comparable  1989 
levels  by  8  percent. 

Despite  slackening  In  investment  outlays, 
capital  goods  import*  climbed  subatantl&lly 
in  each  quarter.  The  nine-month  total  i^t  $33 
billion,  seasonally  adjusted,  exceeded  the 
comparable  1969  level  by  15  percent.  Due  to 
a  leveling  in  truck  purchases,  however,  the 
rate  of  increase  was  considerably  smaller 
than  last  year's  advance.  Import*  of  capital 
goods,  excluding  Canadian -built  truck*,  ac- 
counted for  6.6  pcovent  of  U^S.  expenditures 
on  produoere'  durable  equipment  compared 
to  a  ratio  of  6  percent  In  1969. 

Almost  all  of  the  expansion  In  capital 
goods  Import*  consisted  of  machinery.  Ar- 
rivals of  office  machines  posted  a  strong  in- 
crease, primarily  in  greater  purchases  of 
electronic  calculators  from,  Japan  and  data 
prooeasing  machines  from  Canada.  Entries  of 
textile  machines  also  climbed  substantially, 
led  by  import*  from  West  Germany.  Receipts 
of  translsuirs  and  other  semiconductors  from 
Mexico.  Singapore.  Hong  Kong,  and  Korea 
continued  to  advance. 

Entries  of  trucks  from  Canada  picked  up 
momentum  after  «  slow  atart  in  the  early 
months  of  this  year.  The  Januory-Sepiember 
total  was  about  even  with  last  year's  com- 
parable period. 

Imports  of  Industrial  supplies  climbed  6 
percent  above  January -September  1960  lev- 


els. Except  for  a  dip  in  April-June  this  year, 
the  rise  has  been  steady  since  mid- 1969  de- 
spite a  nearly  continuous  downtrend  in  U.S. 
industrial  production  during  this  period. 

Purchases  of  residual  fuel  oil  rose  par- 
tlculirly  rapidly,  reflecting  greater  demand 
by  electric  utilities.  Short  supplies  of  coal 
proii4>ted  the  increased  use  of  oil  at  gener- 
ating plants  Receipt*  of  crude  oil  fell  slight- 
ly, however,  due  to  production  cutbacks  in 
Libya  and  closure  of  a  pipeline  In  the  Near 
East. 

Import*  of  iron  ore  rebounded  strongly 
from  depressed  1969  levels  when  a  strike  at 
two  major  Canadian  mtnes  halted  production 
at  the  helgjit  of  the  shipping  season,  Impor.^ 
of  industrial  nnd  agrlcuUur.il  chemicals  ac- 
celerated sharply  after  on^y  a  small  rise 
last  year.  Greater  purchases  of  fertUlzers 
from  Oanada — mainly  potas&ium  chloride  at 
sharply  higher  prices — were  a  major  factor 
la  the  increase-  Larger  deliveries  here  of  in- 
organic chemicals  and  plastic  materials 
added  to  the  rise  in  chemical  imports.  Ar- 
rivals of  textiles  continued  to  advance.  Most 
of  the  increase  represented  gre*ter  Imports 
of  manmade  fiber  yarns  and  fabrics. 

GROWTH  RESUMES  IN  U.S.   IMPORTS  OF  lltOUSTRIAL 
supplies,  FOODS 


surge  In  coffee  arrivals.  The  Increase  In  pur- 
chases of  coffee,  however,  was  mostly  due  to 
much  higher  prices  since  the  quantity  Im- 
ported rose  only  7  percent. 

Imports  of  meat,  largely  fresh  or  frozen 
beef,  also  ro&e  strongly  and  again  higher 
prices  were  a  major  factor.  In  addition  to 
Increased  arrivals  from  the  two  major  sup- 
pUers.  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  beef  im- 
ports from  Canada  and  Mexico  climbed 
sharply.  Following  a  slight  dip  last  year, 
sugar  purchases  advanced  by  a  fifth.  Greater 
entries  of  fish,  vegetables,  and  cocoa  added 
further  to  the  boost  In  food  Imports. 
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Pof  the  second  consecutive  year,  steel  Im- 
ports ilropped  markedly  In  quantity,  reflect- 
ing fiUigglsh  U.S.  demand,  voluntary  restric- 
tions on  shipments  to  this  country  by  major 
suppliers  In  the  EEC  and  Japan,  and  heavy 
presstirea  on  capacity  overseas  which  limited 
deportable  supplies,  particularly  In  Western 
Europe.  However,  mainly  becatise  of  higher 
prices,  the  vaJue  of  foreign  steel  purchases 
roee  4  percent  over  the  January-September 
1969  total.  The  shift  In  the  composition  of 
our  steel  Imports  t<jward  the  more  expensive 
types — tool,  alloy,  and  stainless  grades — wss 
relatively  small.  Prom  3.8  percent  of  the 
total  In  1969.  the  share  of  these  types  rose 
(In  terms  of  quantity)  to  4.4  percent  In 
January-September. 

EXPANSION   IN   FOOD   lUPOStB 

After  a  small  decline  in  1969.  purchases  of 
foods  and  beverages  posted  an  unusually 
strong  rise  of  one-flfth  over  the  same  period 
a  year  ago.  Most  of  the  increase  occurred  In 
the  first  quarter  when  sharp  price  Increases 
for  a  ntunber  of  commodities  boosted  the  im- 
port value.  The  second  quarter  rise  was  much 
leas  substantial  and  In  July-September  ptir- 
chases  dropped  sharply.  In  Jantiary-Septem- 
ber  1970.  Imported  foods  accounted  for  4.7 
percent  of  consumer  expenditures  on  foods 
and  beverages,  compared  to  4.4  percent  In 
1969. 

About  one-third  of  the  Increase  In  the 
value  of  food  Imports  was  attributed  to  the 
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U.S.  INACTION  ON  GENOCIDE 
TRE.\TY  HAS  A  STRONG  EFFECT 
ON  OUR  COUNTRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr,  President,  many 
people  have  the  mistaken  opinion  that 
the  Genocide  Convention  has  not  yet 
taken  effect.  Apparently  they  believe  that 
this  convention  will  not  take  effect  until 
it  is  ratified  by  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, this  is  not  the  ca.se.  In  fact,  the  con- 
vention has  been  in  lorce  for  almost  20 
years. 

Article  13  of  the  Convention  on  the 
Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genocide  stipulated  that  tlie  conven- 
tion would  come  into  force  on  the  90th 
day  foUoains  the  date  of  deposit  of  the 
20th  instrument  of  ratification.  This 
occurred  on  Januao'  12, 1951. 

As  yet  the  United  Stales  has  not  rati- 
fied this  major  human  rights  document 
of  the  United  Nations.  Practicallj- 
speaking,  this  means  we  cannot  make  ac- 
cusations against  other  nations  or  indi- 
viduals who  seem  to  be  committing  gen- 
ocide. However,  we  are  still  open  to  the 
charge  of  genocide  from  other  coun- 
tries. A  prime  example  of  this  occurred 
the  past  week.  The  Soviet  Union,  who  is 
B  party  to  the  Genocide  Convention  ac- 
cused the  United  States  of  being  geno- 
cldal  and  cited  for  evidence,  our  failure 
to  ratify  the  United  Nations  Convention 
on  Genocide. 

I  fail  to  see  how  individuals  in  our 
country  can  say  that  we  will  not  be 
affected  by  this  treaty  If  we  do  not  ratify 
it.  Our  Inaction  has  left  us  open  to  the 
charge  that  we  do  not  condemn  gen(x;lde. 
I  do  hope  that  this  recent  charge  will 
convince  those  skeptics  that  this  conven- 
tion has  already  had  an  effect  on  our 
country.  We  can  no  longer  Ignore  the 
implications  of  our  inaction  on  this 
major  human  rights  document.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  act  favorably  on  this  convention  be- 
fore the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  FUNDS  FOR 
MHJTARY  SALES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  later  today 
we  will  be  considering  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  The  heart  of  the  bill 
is  foreign  assistance  funds  for  military 
sales  to  various  countries.  The  bulk  of 
the  ftmds  are  for  Israel,  with  assistance 
also  designated  for  Cambodia,  Korea, 
Jordan,  and  Lebanon,  and  Indonesia. 

I  strongly  support  this  appropriation 
as  a  logical  continuation  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  whli^  places  Increased  em- 
phasis on  helping  other  countries  to  t)e- 


come  more  self-reliant  and  less  depend- 
ent on  actual  American  manpower. 

The  $500  million  for  Israel  will  help 
finance  defense  sales  and  defense  serv- 
ices to  Israel.  Israel  desperately  needs 
this  assistance  as  Israel's  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  now  are  down  to  about 
&450  million.  Israel  deserves  this  sup- 
port, for  it  is  in  our  interest  to  help  to 
Insure  a  balance  of  power  that  will  pre- 
serve the  peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
Israeli  Rovernment  has  the  support  of  its 
own  people.  It  is  willing  to  defend  itself 
and  has  pledged  that  it  will  never  ask 
for  UJB.  ti'oops.  Moreover.  Israel  will  be 
repaying  this  assistance — SiSO  mlUion  in 
10  years  at  regular  rates  of  interest  and 
$350  million  In  20  years  at  3 -percent  In- 
terest. 

For  Cambodia,  the  request  is  for  $85 
million.  Again,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  made  a  firm 
commiunent  that  no  American  troops 
will  ever  be  deployed  In  Cambodia. 
Therefore,  with  thi.1  appropriation,  we 
are  helping  Cambodia  to  stand  on  its 
own  feet  without  the  need  for  American 
manpower. 

The  $150  million  in  assistance  for 
South  Korea  «ill  actually  result  in  a  sav- 
ing, for  it  will  enable  us  to  withdraw 
troops  from  South  Korea  by  heliMug  the 
Korean  Army  to  become  strong  enough 
to  carry  out  more  of  its  own  defense 
itaeU. 

The  smaller  amounts  requested  for 
Jordan — $30  million — and  for  Lebanon — 
$5  million — nill  help  maintjiin  moderate, 
stable  governments  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  The  preservation  of  such  govern- 
ments is  vital  to  our  hopes  for  peace  In 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  as  a  way 
to  make  more  effective  the  principles  of 
the  Nixon  doctrine  and  to  reduce  the 
possibility  of  further  American  troop  in- 
volvement overseas. 

Last  week,  I  had  the  privilege  of  ad- 
dressing the  Israel  bonds  man  of  the 
year  award  banquet  in  Chicago.  In  this 
spee<Si,  I  referred  to  some  of  the  ques- 
tions that  will  concern  us  as  we  consider 
the  aid  for  Israel  contained  in  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  be 
printed  in  the  Recoso, 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoks, 
as  follows: 

Speech    by    Benatox    Craxlxs    H.    Pexct: 
Israel   Bonds  Man   of  thk   Yeax  Awaxd 
Banquet.  Chicago.   Dccembeh  9,   1970 
I   accept   this   honor,  realizing   that   the 
honor   should    really    go    to    the   American 
Jewish    community   which  contributes   im- 
mensely to  this  country,  but  also  recognizes 
and    accepts    Its    responsibility    to   its    be- 
leaguered co-reUglonists  in  Israel.  Those  of 
you  here  tonight  have  shown  by  your  pur- 
chase  of   Israeli    bonds  that   you   are  pre- 
pared to  make  sacrifices  so  that  Israel  may 
live. 

I  am  particularly  honored  and  pleased  by 
the  presence  of  Ambassador  Rabin  whom  1 
met  In  Israel  after  the  Six-Day  War  when 
he  was  Army  Chief  of  Staff.  Since  be  has 
been  in  Washington,  we  have  become  firm 
friends  and  have  worked  together  on  many 
occasions  to  assist  Israel  In  its  task  of  sur- 
vival and  development. 
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one  must  say  -aunlvsl  and  development 
in  th»t  order  because  survival  must  come 
flnt  tor  a  nation  w-.th  enemies  on  ever; 
border.  And  It  It  Israels  survival  which  re- 
^;«  our  daily  at.euf.on  As  a  DnKrd  State. 
S^alor,  my  arst  duty  is  to  the  security  and 
» ell-beins  ot  .\mencin  and  Americans,  and 
1  do  my  best  to  do  what  »  right  for  this 
country.  However.  I  recognise  that  this  great 
land  of  ours  Is  not  an  island,  that  Its  for- 
tunes depend  not  only  on  ItseU  and  Its  re- 
wSrces.  but  on  the  state  ol  the  world  and 
tie  weUar.  ol  other  taponslble  naU.ns^ 
There  Is  an  mtcrdepcndencc  ol  the  free 
which  requires  our  concern  for  other  free 

men  and  nations.  

Therefore.  It  u  In  our  own  national  Inter- 
est to  a««st  tree  men  when  '•>«?"•, '^J**': 
ened  by  external  rorce.i.  The  emphasis  of  the 
"S^lJd  NUon  Doctrme  Is  on  such  assUt- 
ance  And  that  assistance  Is  best  when  It  is 
given  in  time  to  forestall  aggression  against 
f  free  nation.  That  Is  why  President  Nrton 
S«  reque-ned  massive  additional  "»!«•«« 
?or  isril  now  to  keep  Isiuel  so  «rong  that 
her  enemies  will  be  deterred  from  attacUng 

""encourage  and  I  support  the  h""-*""""" 
dollar  MBlsOnce  program  for  1««1- To  P^ 
(or  e«lv  nassage  of  this  measure.  I  have  met 
«r^«y^th  the  President  and  with  top 
De^o^  and  St«e  Department  officials.  And 
"predict  that  the  Congress,  both  Senate  and 

•'"p^oTa'dU'^Thav.  d...«.  and  fought 
the  Arab  boycott  of  American  companlM 
doing  biisln.^  with  Israel.  I  have  M"«f «  « 
elBlaln  TO  non-Jews  the  Importance  of  Israel 
S  alldea  and  as  a  reality.  I  hf  P'«J«2 
SoMet  and  East  Europein  officials  to  allow 
2^^«on  of  Jews  to  larael.  I  have  worXed 
to  obu,ln  a  more  Uberal  Export-Import  Bani 
poucy  on  credits  for  Israel,  ""f  «»  ^" 
been  successful.  I  hive  counseled  steady, 
consistent  ond  unswerving  support  for  Israel 
at  the  highest  level  of  our  government. 

But  in  bJI  candor.  I  have  not  been  sup- 
portlvi  of  Israel  only  because  It  1»  1"  o" 
Swn  nauonal  Interest  to  do  so.  or  because 
Israel  la  a  democracy,  or  because  Israel  la  a 
Western  outpost  In  a  hostile  region,  or  even 
because  Israel  bloclu  Soviet  dominance  in  the 
Middle  EMt.  All  of  those  things  are  true. 
bv.t  for  me  they  are  not  the  moet  compelling 

"in'the  great  heritage  of  the  Judaic  tradi- 
tion there  emerged  a  code  of  what  Is  light 
and  what  la  wrong.  With  very  minor  modl- 
flcatlon  that  code  has  been  passed  down  the 
line  of  history  for  thousands  of  years  Into 
the  Christian  Era.  And  every  child  In  every 
religious  school  and  Sunday  school  Is  exposed 
to  It.  There  (j  right  and  wrong:  sometimes 
they  are  obrtous.  sometimes  they  are  veiled. 
In  today-s  Middle  East,  right  and  wrong 
are  highly  obvious,  remarkably  apparent, 
absolutely  clear.  There  can  be  no  queatloa 
of  who  Is  rleht  and  who  Is  wrong  when  mlll- 
tarr  dlctato'ra  and  feudal  despots  determine 
to  drive  a  free  people  Into  the  sea.  Simple 
moraUty  requires  us  to  be  supportive  of 
isriel,  a  tree  people.  I  do  what  I  can  to  pre- 
serve the  free  people  of  Israel,  not  for  poUtl- 
cal  or  geopolitical  reasons,  but  because  It  Is 
the  right  thing  to  do. 

So  let  It  be  said  loud  and  clear:  flu  is  a 
moral  issue  I 

Fortunately.  Israel  is  not  In  a  helpless 
situation.  If  Israel's  position  were  helplesa. 
the  final  onsUught  against  her  would  have 
been  completed  by  now.  On  the  contrary. 
Israel  Is  strong. 

The  strength  of  Israel  Is  In  her  leader- 
ablp— Oolda  Melr.  Tlgal  AUon.  Moahe  Oayan. 
Abba  Eban.  Yltzhai  Habln.  Leaders  of  vision 
and  courage! 

The  strength  of  Israel  Is  In  her  Incom- 
parably effective  armed  forces  which  have 
amazed  tbA  world. 


The  strength  of  Israel  Is  in  the  friendship 
and  the  material  assistance  of  the  United 
States  Oovcrnment  which  has  made  the 
decision  that  Israel  will  not  be  abandoned. 
but  will  be  sustained. 

The  strength  of  Israel  Is  In  the  conunlt- 
mcnt  of  the  American  Jewish  community 
to  sacnBce  so  that  Israel  nay  live  Per  gen- 
erations Americans  have  contributed  heavily 
for  the  well  being  of  the  people  In  the  "old 
country",  whether  the  old  country  was  Italy 
or  Greece.  But  never  has  an  American  ethnic 
community  responded  to  need  as  has  the 
American  Jewish  cctnmunlty  In  the  past  25 
years  Yctir  own  presence  here  tonight  sym- 
bolizes the  dedlcauon  of  American  Jews  to 
the  survival  of  Israel 

The  strength  of  Israel  Is  In  the  determina- 
tion of  her  people  to  live.  As  the  Lord 
said,  "I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death, 
blessing  and  cursing:  Therefore  choose  life, 
that  both  thou  and  thy  seed  may  live. ' 
Israel  chooses  life,  and  Israel  will  live. 

In  IBM  my  brother-in-law  and  I  were 
driving  from  Tel  Aviv  to  Jerusalem  and  tve 
gave  a  nde  to  a  young  girl  in  mlUtary  uni- 
form serving  at  that  tune  under  General 
Kabln.  I  asked  her  how  she  liked  being  In  the 
Army  at  such  a  young  age.  I  shall  never 
forget  her  repiv;  "For  two  reasons  I  like  It. 
First,  the  Army  discipline  Is  less  strict  than 
that  of  mv  Orthodox  parents  Second  and 
most  important.  1  iconl  to  serve.  You  know, 
there  are  80,000,000  of  them  and  only 
2,600,000  of  us  and  we  all  muit  be  prepared 
to  defend  our  country."  1  am  pleased  to 
have  her  tonight  as  my  special  guest,  and 
am  proud  to  present  to  you  now  and  to 
General  Rabin  for  the  first  time.  Susan 
Ksrnl.  Would  that  all  soldiers  were  so 
pre'.lv. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Taft  said  In  IBM 
that  the  Slate  of  Israel  had  put  Into  practice 
Its  faith  in  liberty.  Taft  said  that  Israel  had 
given  clear  evidence  of  Its  determination 
to  resist  regimentation  from  within  and  to 
resl-vt  physical  oggresalon  from  outside.  He 
added,  and  1  quote.  "There  Is  little  wonder 
today  that  aggressive  Communism  bestows 
upon  Israel  the  honor  of  Ite  hatred." 

Senator  Taffs  words  are  even  more 
compellmg  today.  11  years  later,  when  the 
Sonet  Union  has  10.000  military  men  In 
E^ypt.  when  It  emplaces  missiles  targeted  at 
Israel,  when  It  fllea  cover  over  the  EgypUan 
deaert. 

The  direct  Intervention  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  Middle  Zaat  In  recent  years 
has  escalated  the  Arab  threat  to  Israel  and 
has  endangered  the  balance  of  power  m  the 
region.  It  has  heightened  tensions  and  has 
threatened  a  big-power  confrontation  In  the 
area.  It  Is  extremely  dangerous,  not  only  to 
Israel  fnd  to  peace,  but  also  to  the  Soviet 
Umon  Itself  which  has  aquandered  bUllons 
of  dollars  In  war  materiel  and  brings  Soviet 
forces  to  the  brink  of  battle. 

A  more  prudent  cotiise  tor  the  Soviet 
Union  now  that  the  missiles  are  emplaoed 
and  the  Egyptian  pilots  trained,  would  be 
to  start  the  withdrawal  of  her  forces  from 
the  area,  and  I  call  on  her  to  do  so  now  In 
the  Interest  of  world  peace.  The  Soviets  have 
faUed  In  their  objecuvea  of  Influencing  Mid- 
east oU  poUcles,  of  opeixlng  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  of  gaining  supremacy  In  the  srea.  Most 
Arab  nations  are  still  Independent  of  So- 
viet manipulation  and  are  determined  to 
remain  ao- 

In  consideration  of  Israel's  will  to  defend 
herself  and  Amerlca'a  goal  of  peace  and 
security  for  au  nations  In  the  area.  It  would 
b«  wise  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  deescalats 
her  military  role  In  Egypt.  Surely  a  nation 
that  has  lost  M  million  people  In  warfare  In 
thla  centtUT  should  know  better  than  any 
of  us  the  futility  of  war  and  the  dangers  of 
confrontation. 
If  the   Soviet  Union   want*  to  help   the 


Arabs,  she  should  help  them  to  develop  their 
economies  and  to  Improve  their  living  stand- 
ards. It  Is  no  help  to  the  Arabs  to  en- 
courage their  preoccupation  with  war  when 
the  real  need  of  their  people  is  fcr  a  decent 
life  In  peace. 

No  longer  are  Soviet  technicians  required 
to  Install  and  man  Egypt's  antlalrcralt  mis- 
sile bases  and  radar.  Egyptians  are  trained 
to  the  task.  A  sort  of  "Vletnamlzatlon"  or. 
shall  we  call  It  "Arablzatlon".  has  taken 
place,  and  now  Initial  Soviet  withdrawals 
would  be  In  order. 

I  suggest  Soviet  withdrawals  from  Egypt 
without  any  conviction  that  they  are  Im- 
minent or  even  likely  for  aome  time.  But  I 
do  believe  that  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  Soviet  withdrawals,  in  the  Interest  of 
peace  and  Indeed  in  the  Interest  of  the  So- 
viet Union  Itself,  could  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  such  withdrawals. 

The  beneflw  of  Soviet  withdrawals  from 
Egypt  would  help  reverse  the  new  harden- 
mg  of  East-West  relations  and  would  cause 
a  reduction  In  teiulon  which  would  In- 
crease the  chances  for  meaningful  East-West 
cooperation  at  the  SALT  talks,  m  Berlin,  and 
elsewhere.  It  would  help  ovoid  a  bead-on  col- 
lision of  the  super  powers  and  the  possibility 
th.it  a  conflict  would  be  brought  on  by  a 
third  party  acting  In  an  Irrational  manner. 
As  we  note  the  Soviet  presence  In  the  Mid- 
dle East  and  the  Intransigence  cf  the  Arabs. 
particularly  the  fedayeen.  a  great  yearning 
for  peace  wells  up  within  us.  Just  s£  It  does 
In  the  hearts  ot  the  people  of  l^r.iel.  It  brings 
to  mind  the  Talmudlc  prayer,  bated  on  the 
priestly  benediction  and  older  than  the 
Christian  Era.  which  says  for  Americans  and 
Israelis  alike: 

"Grant  us  peace.  Thy  most  precious  gift, 
O  Thou  eternal  source  of  peace,  snd  enable 
Israel  to  be  Its  messenger  unto  the  people 
of  the  earth.  Bleas  our  country  that  it  may 
ever  be  a  stronghold  of  peace,  and  Its  ad- 
vocate in  the  council  of  nations.  May  con- 
tentment reign  within  Its  borders,  health 
and  happiness  within  its  homes,  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  friendship  and  fellowship  among 
the  Inhabitants  of  all  lands.  Plant  virtue  In 
every  soul,  and  may  the  love  of  Thy  name 
hallow  every  home  and  every  heart.  Praised 
be  Thou,  O  Lord.  Giver  of  Peace." 

This  beautiful  prayer  sums  up  our  hopes 
for  America,  for  Israel  and  for  the  world. 
It  should  stand  as  our  Ideal.  It  should  In- 
spire our  efforts.  It  should  be  the  goal  of 
life. 

Shalom  1 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  opens  to- 
day. In  advance  ot  that  opening,  the 
Washington  Post,  Sunday  printed  an  ex- 
tensive excerpt  from  &  working  paper  on 
education  being  presented  by  a  commit- 
tee headed  by  Dr.  John  I.  Goodlad,  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  at 
UCLA. 

Entitled  "A  Radical  Concept  of 
'School'  in  A.D.  2000."  this  paper  should 
begin  a  process  of  dlaloq;  about  the  fu- 
ture shape  of  education  In  tliis  country 
so  that  21st  century  man  in  America  can 
experience  "learning  cppo.-t  unities  as 
broad  as  the  unknown  ran~e  of  their  tal- 
ents— and  a  learning  eruironn-.ent  that 
nurtures  those  talenti." 

Mr.  President,  the  picture  of  education 
painted  in  this  parser  i?.  perhaps,  radical. 
in  that  it  knoc»rs  dor-n  any  number  of 
notions  currently  h?Id  by  nx-t  peoT^lp 
about  schools,  teachers,  students,  and  the 
entire  learning  proccsfi.  We  are  not  apt. 


to  come  easily  to  full  acceptance  and  sup- 
port of  the  flexibility  and  experimenta- 
tion required  to  design  the  future  of 
learning,  as  the  paper  points  out.  But 
the  job  must  be  done,  and  the  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Goodlad  has  proposed 
that  the  year  1976— Just  6  short  years 
awav — be  targeted  fcr  a  nationwide  dia- 
log on  this  Nation's  entire  learning  en- 
terprise. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  excerpted  \ersiou  of  the 
committee's  paper,  as  published  in  the 
Washinzton  Post  of  December  13,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  Radical  Concept  or  "School'  In  A.D. 

3000 
In  a  Dfttlou  ihat  speaKs  ol  tn^Uenable 
righti.  the  right  to  learn  niusk  be  par&mouDt. 
Yet  that  right,  m  Its  luU  meajUnE.  has  been 
denlert  to  many  in  this  nation.  It  bM£  b-sen 
denied  because  of  color  and  religion,  because 
or  poverty  and  inflmilty  and  b-cause  of  place 
or  abode.  And  it  has  been  denied  because  ol 
our  mlndleas  adherence  to  uaproducilve 
teaching  ccnccptc  and  pmctlcca. 

The  right  !o  It^oru  la  the  go£iI  we  set  f^r 
the  2Ut  century.  We  want  lor  ovr  children 
a  range  ol  le&rnlng  opportunities  03  broad 
as  the  unknown  range  of  their  lalente — and 
a  learning  environment  that  nurtures  those 
talcn:».  We  want  them  to  have  freedom,  and 
the  order.  Justice  and  peace  that  the  preser- 
vailon  of  their  freedom  demands. 

Yet  we  scarcely  know  the  meaning  of  theee 
grand  wortU.  let  alone  how  to  give  them  body 
ajid  substance.  Clearly,  then,  we  must  engage 
In  great  experiments  encouraging  altcma- 
tlves  and  diversity  throughout  what  must 
become  a  much  more  varied  and  compre- 
hensive educational  system.  Tbla  must  in- 
volve  (l>  the  reconstruction  of  exU-tlng 
schools,  (2)  the  creation  of  new  schools  free 
of  the  present  system  and  (3),  above  aU. 
the  expansion  of  "school"  into  the  world. 

A   NARBOW   OONCXFT 

Schools  and  teachers  have  been  with  us  for 
SO  long  that  we  now  eqtiate  them  with  edu- 
cation and.  worse,  with  learning.  The  infant 
learns  to  walk  and  to  talk,  to  trust  and  to 
distrust;  he  learns  fear  and  love  and  hate — 
oil  without  benefit  of  school.  The  tragic  Irony 
Is  that  we  know  all  this  and  still  equate 
learning  with  school.  By  age  5.  the  child  has 
sat  before  a  television  set  for  at  least  a  num- 
ber of  hours  he  will  spend  in  the  nrst  three 
grades  of  school.  And  still  we  equate  learning 
with  school. 

The  first  dUBcult  step  toward  achieving  our 
goal  la  acceptance  of  what  should  be  obvious: 
School  Is  but  a  part  of  the  learning  envinm- 
ment.  Until  recently,  we  believed  that  It 
was  the  most  powerful  part  of  that  environ- 
ment:  we  now  know  that  It  Is  not. 

We  have  only  begttn  to  question  the  out- 
worn notion  that  certain  subjects  or  concepts 
are  to  be  learned  by  all  individuals,  at  suc- 
cessive stages  of  growth,  at  stipulated  limes. 
In  sterile  places  Beading  is  for  the  first 
grade,  long  division  for  the  fourth  frac- 
tions for  the  flrth  and  sixth.  All  this  takes 
place  between  the  hours  of  9  and  3  In  a  big 
box  divided  Into  cells. 

In  this  lockstep,  as  in  so  many  other  ways. 
we  teach  that  each  phase  of  life  is  Instru- 
mental to  the  next  rather  than  of  ultimate 
value  in  Itself.  We  see  the  man  we  want  the 
child  to  become  rather  than  the  child  seek- 
ing to  become  himself.  In  the  words  of  Han- 
nah Arendt,  "Man  sees  wood  in  every  tree." 
Perhaps  this  la  one  reason  why  more  than 
half  of  all  Americans  over  SO  say  that  they 
find  lives  to  be  disappointing,  unrewarding, 
unfulfllllng,  and  find,  when  they  oome  to 
die.  that  they  "never  bad  lived  at  all." 


This  Is  the  vrtnter  of  our  educational  dis- 
content. tJntll  recently,  we  believed  that  we 
bad  only  to  Inject  aome  new  subject  matter 
here,  a  heavier  dose  of  phonics  there,  tighten 
the  discipline  a  Uttle.  to  improve  both  the 
system  and  society.  Better  schools  (defined 
in  largely  quantitative  terms)  would  mean 
more  Jobs,  a  brisker  economy,  safer  cities  and 
more  aware  and  dedicated  citizens. 

Or  so  we  thought.  Dwindling  confidence  In 
these  relationship.^  reflects  both  declining 
confidence  in  the  schools  and  the  lenaclty 
with  which  we  cling  to  the  "learning  equals 
school"  equation.  Painfully,  we  are  coming 
to  realize  that  grades  predict  grades,  that 
success  in  school  begeu  success  In  more 
school  but  Is  no  guarantee  of  good  workers, 
committed  calzen«.  happy  mothers  and  fa- 
iher»  or  compassionate  human  beings. 

For  a  brief  span  of  years,  we  believed  that 
the  aickneia  spread  only  through  the  schools 
of  our  great  c.ties.  Increasingly,  however,  we 
have  come  to  understand  that  suburban  and, 
to  an  even  greater  degree,  rural  schools  do 
not  assure  the  diet  nor  provide  the  vitality 
our  children  deserve.  Even  the  middle-class 
school  around  the  corner  reveals  ragged  edges 
surrounding  a  soft  center.  The  overall  drop- 
out rates.  In  barely  minimal  Icfirnlng  on  the 
part  of  many  »ho  do  remai.i  m  school  and 
in  growing  alienation  smong  the  young  of 
atl  colors  and  clas»e?. 

wiNNcas  AND  Loseas 
At  the  root  of  the  problem  Is  an  implicit 
denial  of  diversity.  The  schools  have  become 
great  sorting  machines,  labeling  and  certl- 
lymg  those  who  presumably  will  be  winners 
and  loser;  a**  adults.  The  winners  are  dispro- 
portionately white  and  affluent:  the  losers, 
too  often,  poor  and  brown  or  black  or  red. 

But  many  of  the  winners  are  losers,  too.  For 
they  are  shaped,  directed  and  judged  accord- 
ing to  a  narrow  conception  ol  what  is  proper. 
This  process  begins  very  early;  the  environ- 
ment of  expectations,  rewards  and  punish- 
ments Is  established  before  mother  and  child 
leave  the  hospital.  And  In  the  home,  infanu 
are  encouraged  In  their  efforts  to  walk  and 
talk,  but  their  responses  to  sound,  color  and 
smell  are  ignored  or  stifled. 

This  process  of  channeling  energy  and  tal- 
ent is  refined  and  jwrfected  In  the  schools 
through  a  network  of  expectations,  rules, 
grades,  required  subjects  and  rewards  for 
what  Ls  wanted  and  the  subtle  extinction  of 
the  great  range  of  talents  and  achievements 
which  are  not  wanted. 

A  massive  task  of  change  lies  ahead.  We 
cannot  point  prldefully  at  those  who  have 
"made  It"  while  half  of  us  believe  that  life 
has  passed  us  by. 

Among  many  of  our  people  there  is  a  sense 
of  outrage  induced  by  the  discrepancy  be- 
tween what  Is  and  what  could  be.  We  I  the 
committee]  share  that  outrage,  but  we  have 
more  than  a  little  hope  that  a  new  era  can 
be  both  described  and  created.  At  the  core  of 
this  hope  is  a  fresh  awareness  of  children — 
of  their  intrinsic  rather  than  Instrumental 
value,  of  their  ability  to  learn  and  of  the 
kind  of  learning  they  could  and  should  have 
goi-.ig  Into  the  21st  century. 

Other  generations  believed  that  they  had 
the  luxury  of  preparing  their  children  to 
live  in  a  society  similar  to  their  own.  Oura  Is 
the  first  generation  to  have  achieved  the 
Socratlc  wisdom  of  knowing  that  we  do  not 
know  the  world  in  which  our  children  will 
live. 

All  that  we  can  predict  with  certainty  is 
that  the  central  Issue  of  the  2lHt  century, 
as  it  is  of  this  one,  will  be  the  struggle  to 
assert  truly  human  values  and  to  achieve 
their  ascendancy  In  a  mass,  technological 
Bociety.  It  will  be  the  struggle  to  place  man  In 
a  healthy  relationship  with  his  natural  en- 
vironment: to  place  blm  In  command  of, 
rather  than  subservient  to,  the  wondrous 
technology  he  Is  creating,  and  to  give  him 
the    breadth   and   depth   of   understanding 


which  can  restilt  in  the  formation  of  a  world 
culture,  embracing  and  nurturing  within 
Its  transcending  characteristics  the  diverse 
cultures  of  the  world  today. 

The  education  of  2l5t  century  man  is 
necessarily  an  enabling  process  rather  than 
an  Instruct  tonal  one.  It  requires  opening  the 
whole  of  the  world  to  the  learner  and  giving 
h!m  easy  access  to  that  world.  This  implies 
encrmuUB  respect  for  the  child's  capacity  to 
learn,  and  with  the  granting  of  respect  goe«. 
by  implication,  the  granting  of  freedom. 

LKARNrNG  AS  AH  RTD 

When  we  look  to  education  In  the  century 
\.o  come,  we  see  learning  not  as  a  means  to 
some  end  but  as  an  end  In  Itself.  Education 
will  not  be  an  imitation  of  life,  but  life  ex- 
amined and  enjoyed.  A  prescrtbed  age  for 
beginning  to  learn — or  for  ceasing  tc  learn — 
will  be  meanlngle's.  So  will  are  as  a  criterion 
fcr  determining  what  needs  to  be  learned. 
And  so  will  the  standard  school  day  and  aca- 
demic year. 

Ccmpulsory  education-— or  compulsory  at- 
tendance, as  It  might  better  be  called — will 
be  a  Thing  of  the  past.  School  as  we  know  it 
will  have  been  replaced  by  a  diffuse  learning 
environment  involving  homes,  parks,  public 
butldin^s,  museums,  business  offices  and 
guidance  centers.  Many  such  resources  that 
are  now  unofficial,  unrecognized,  unstruc- 
tured or  unsupervised — and  unused^wll!  be 
endorsed  and  made  fully  available  for  leam- 
In?.  There  will  be  successors  to  our  present 
schools — places  designed  for  people  to  gather 
for  purposes  of  learning  things  together. 

Children  and  their  families  will  be  respon- 
sible for  setting  educational  goals  and  map- 
ping the  route  toward  them.  Plentiful  assist- 
ance and  advice  will  be  available.  If  desired, 
m  planning  highly  Sexible  and  individualixed 
schemes  for  learning,  but  it  will  be  left  to 
the  learner — and.  when  he  Is  very  young,  bis 
family — to  choose  among  the  alternatives. 

T*ie  vi'ry  availability  cf  a  great  range  of 
options  win  represent  what  we  believe  wUl 
be  an  important,  and  essential,  change  in  our 
national  value  system.  "Success"  will  have 
been  rede.lned.  and  a  wide  range  of  studies. 
tastes,  careers  and  "life  styles"  will  be  legiti- 
mized and  praiseworthy.  Boys  will  not  be 
made  to  feel  that  they  must  grow  up  to  be 
aggressive — or  even  affluent — men.  Olrls  will 
not  need  to  feel  that  domesticity  Is  the  neces- 
sary be-all  and  end-all  of  their  existence;  a 
career  In  science  will  not  have  higher  status 
than  a  career  In  the  creative  arts.  We  will,  in 
abort,  give  substance  to  our  longstanding  but 
never  fulfilled  commitment  to  honor  and 
develop  the  entire  range  of  human  talent. 

Modem  technology  will  help  tu  realise  our 
goals.  The  profound  significance  of  the  com- 
puter, when  properly  used  In  learning,  is 
that  it  introduces  an  entirely  new  source  of 
energy  Into  the  educational  procens.  It  Is 
energy  which  Is  not  affected  by  the  mght  be- 
fore, by  viruses  or  by  unmanageable  children. 
Subjects  mlsaed  this  ye«x  can  be  picked  up 
next  year.  Single  subjects  can  be  pursued 
Intensively  for  periods  of  time  governed  only 
by  the  whim  of  the  learner. 

It  la  poeelble  that  advanced  technology  will 
rettim  the  family  to  center  stage  as  the  basic 
learning  tmlt.  Each  home  could  become  a 
echool.  In  effect,  connected  via  an  electronic 
console  to  a  central  educational  computer 
system,  a  computer- regulated  videotape  and 
microfilm  library  and  a  national  educational 
television  network.  Whether  at  home  or  else- 
where. eaxA  student  will  have,  at  the  touch 
of  a  button,  access  to  a  comprehensive 
"learning  package."  including  printed  les- 
sons, experiments  to  be  performed,  recorded 
Information,  videotaped  lectures  and  films. 

The  moment  so  much  teaching  energy  Is 
made  available  throughout  the  24-hour  span 
of  the  day  to  all  individuals  at  any  place. 
school  need  no  longer  be  what  we  have  known 
it  to  be.  It  may  be  used  for  other  functlans 
not  ftilly  recognized  until  now.  It  will  be 
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the  place  where  humiin  b«tnf?5  come  togeth- 
er not  (or  the  formaUtlea  of  learning  subject 
matter  but  for  the  higher  literacy  going  for 
beyond  reading,  writing  and  arithmatlc 

Heavier  sires*  will  be  isld  on  leivmtng  dU- 
ferent  lorms  of  ratlonanty  and  logic  and  on 
de&llng  with  crisis  and  conflict.  The  individ- 
ual win  be  helped  to  develop  a  greater  coa- 
sclousneM  or  his  thoughte  and  feelings,  so 
that  he  mav  feel  and  experience  life  and  at 
the  Mine  time  'Btand  outBide"  his  immediate 
experience  For  2l5t  century  man  would  be 
a  sentient  being  with  both  the  freedom  that 
comes  from  understanding  and  the  accom- 
panying control  of  Impulse 

In  such  an  educational  world,  everyone 
wlU  be  from  time  to  time,  both  teacher  and 
leamer .  but  there  will  »UU  be  great  need  for 
teachers  who.  for  the  first  time,  will  be  tree 
to  engage  in  truly  human  tasks.  No  longer 
will  they  need  to  funcUon  as  ineffective  ma- 
chines imparting  '-facW  by  rote— real  ma- 
chines will  have  taken  over  that  function 
Some  wiu  spend  many  hours  preparing  a  sin- 
gle lesson  10  be  viewed  by  thousands  or  even 
millions  of  indlriduals  of  all  ages;  others  will 
evaluate  such  instructional  programs.  Some 
win  staff  counseling  centers.  Others  will  be 
engaging  with  groups  of  all  ages  In  dialogue 
designed  to  enhance  human  communication 
and  understanding. 

The  entire  educational  enterprise  wlU  be 
directed  toward  increasing  the  freedom  and 
the  power  of  the  individual  to  shape  himself. 
to  live  at  ease  in  hU  community  and.  In  do- 
ing so.  to  experience  self-fulflllment. 

aOBXKVXNC    UTOPIA 

We  have  sketched  a  kind  of  leaiTUng  Uto- 
pia: achieving  it  wUl  not  be  easy.  In  fact, 
without  maaalve,  thoughtful  social  recon- 
struction, we  will  not  get  there  at  all.  To 
stand  aside — unconcerned,  uncommitted  and 
unresolved— may  very  well  be  to  assure  no 
aist  century,  and  least  of  aU.  no  Utopia. 

The  first  step  Is  moral  commitment.  Like 
all  moral  comjnltments.  It  must  be  backed 
by  resources  and  action  We  sound  a  special 
call  for  lull  and  genuine  commltwient  to  the 
right  to  learn. 

The  signal  announcing  this  commitment 
will  be  the  long-awaited  InjecUon  of  large- 
scale  government  funds  into  learning:  for 
encouraging  experimentation  in  existing 
schools,  for  the  creation  of  experimental 
BChools  and  for  transcending  the  schools  by 
bringing  new  teaming  Into  them  and  taking 
children  to  the  range  of  resources  outside 
them  For  a  time,  at  least,  we  must  infuse 
these  funds  as  though  we  were  at  war~bc- 
cauae  wo  are  at  war — with  Ignorance,  prej- 
udice, injustice.  Intolerance  and  all  those 
forces  crippling  and  restricting  young  and 
old  alike. 

Tte  first  phase  of  reconstruction  involves 
the  schools  we  have.  Supposedly,  the  decade 
of  the  Sixties  was  one  of  school  reform:  in 
the  currlculimi.  in  the  orginlzatlon  of  school 
and  classroom  and  in  instruction.  But  recent 
studies  reveal  that  the  appearance  of  change 
far  outruns  the  actuality  of  It. 

Despite  emphasis  on  the  need  for  Identify- 
ing goals,  few  schools  have  a  clear  sense  of 
direction.  Despite  the  obvlotia  futility  of 
'  teaching"  the  world's  knowledge,  schools 
sun  emphasize  the  learning  of  facts  rather 
than  how  to  learn. 

DeapAta  this  goldsa  era  of  Instrucuonal 
materials  and  children's  Uterature,  the  text- 
book Is  still  the  prime  medlimi  of  instruc- 
tion. Despite  gaining  knowledge  about  indi- 
vidual differences  In  learning,  what  children 
are  to  learn  U  still  laid  out  by  grades,  years. 
months  and  even  days.  Deaplte  increased  In- 
sight into  how  learning  occurs,  teaching  Is 
still  largely  telling  and  questioning.  In  a  di- 
verse, complex  society,  our  schools  demon- 
strate almost  monolithic  conformity  and 
enormous  reelatance  to  change;  close  scru- 
tiny reveals  a  deep-seated  impotence,  an  in- 
ability to  come  to  gripe  with  the  acknowl- 
edged problems. 


tNVCSTINO    IN    TKK    tTNKNOWK 

The  top  agenda  Item.  then.  In  seeking  to 
enhance  learning  In  the  Seventies  Is  unshack- 
ling the  schools.  The  process  must  l>egln  by 
decentralizing  authority  and  reaponslblUty 
for  instructional  decision -making  to  indi- 
vidual schools.  Simply  dividing  large  school 
districts  mto  smaller  districts  U  not  the 
answer.  Schools.  like  individuals,  are  differ- 
ent: In  size,  problems,  clientele  and  types  of 
communities  served.  They  must  create  pro- 
grams appropriate  to  their  local  circum- 
stances. Many  schools  are  not  ready  to  take 
quick  advantage  of  such  sudden  freedoms. 
Too  long  fettered  by  the  larger  system,  their 
staffs  win  be  timid  and  uncertain. 

We  recommend,  therefore,  that  substan- 
tial federal  funds  be  allocated  for  the  delib- 
erate development  of  schools  whose  sole  rea- 
son for  being  Is  experimental.  Designed  to 
provide  alternatives,  such  schools  could  pro- 
vide options  In  the  community  and  thus 
would  attract  a  more  supportive  parent 
group.  In  time,  auch  schools  would  provide 
models  for  replication  In  networks  of  cooper- 
ating schools  seeking  to  learn  from  each 
other. 

Such  schools  need  not  arise  solely  within 
"the  system."  The  need  to  break  out  of  es- 
tablished patterns  has  never  been  more  criti- 
cal. We  need  alternatives  wherever  we  can 
find  them.  Some  of  the  "free"  schools  spring- 
ing up  around  the  country  offer  diversity  and 
should  be  encouraged  to  the  point  where 
their  pracUcea  truly  reflect  their  underlying 
philosophies. 

We  urge  that  schooU  be  given  support  for 
abolishing  the  grade  levels,  developing  new 
evaluation  procedures,  using  the  full  range 
of  community  resources  for  learning,  auto- 
mating certain  kinds  of  learmng.  exploring 
instrucUonal  techniques  for  developing  seU- 
awarenees  and  creative  thinking,  reschedul- 
ing the  school  year  and  more.  Moat  of  all. 
we  urge  substantial  financial  support  for 
schools  seeking  of  the  young  adult.  Yet  we 
fall  these  •  •  *,  from  the  curriculum  through 
the  structure  of  the  school  to  completely 
new  instructional  procedures. 

Especially  needed  ore  well -developed 
models  of  early  learning.  We  know  now  that 
the  first  five  years  of  life  largely  determine 
the  characteristics  of  the  young  adult.  Yet 
we  fall  these  years  shamefully  either  through 
neglect,  through  narrow,  thoughtless  shap- 
ing or  "through  erratic  shifts  from  too  little 
to  too  much  concern- 
Two  successive  administrations  have  prom- 
ised and  failed  to  deliver  on  a  national  effort 
for  expansion  and  improvement  in  the  educa- 
tion of  young  children.  A  NaUonal  Labora- 
tory In  Early  Childhood  Education  suffered  a 
crippled  binh  under  one  administration  and 
Is  now  Htar\ing  to  death  under  another.  We 
need  research  on  what  we  now  know;  thou- 
sands of  adequately  prepared  teachers  to  staff 
nursery  and  play  schools,  and  exemplary 
models  of  programs  Btrcsstng  cognitive, 
esthetic,  motor  and  affective  development. 

REMAKING    OU*   IXACHIKS 

High  on  our  list  of  "old  business"  Is  the 
overhaul  of  teacher  education  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  continuing  debate  over  the  value 
of  "methods"  courses,  whether  to  have  more 
or  fewer  of  them,  and  how  to  regulate  teacher 
education  by  leglslaUve  flat  only  reveals  the 
poverty  of  our  approaches  to  the  problem, 
ShuflUng  courses  about  is  not  the  answer. 
Required  are  strategies  which  take  account 
of  the  fact  that  pre-servlce  teacher  educa- 
tion, In-service  teacher  education,  and  the 
schools  themselves,  are  dependent.  Interre- 
lated and  interacting  components  of  one 
social  system. 

It  becomes  apparent,  therefore,  that  finan- 
cial resources  mxiat  be  directed  toward  those 
strategies  that  link  schools  seeking  to  change 
with  teacher  education  insUtuUona  seeking 
to  shake  out  of  established  patterns.  The 
teacher  for  tomorrow's  learning  must  be  pre- 
pared   in    school    settings    endeavoring    to 


create  a  new  kind  of  tomorrow;  most  of  to- 
day's teachers  are  prepared  for  yesterday's 
schools. 

The  tasks  for  the  Seventies  may  not  have 
the  heady  appeal  of  the  slogans  for  the  Six- 
ties, but  they  have  a  meaty  substan;;  about 
them,  an  "action"  appeal  for  students,  teach- 
ers, parents,  private  foundations  and  alt  levels 
of  government. 

But  we  need  not  wait  for  the  19805  to  get 
a  good  start  on  other  components  of  our 
visions  for  2000.  In  fact,  some  roots  already 
are  taking  hold. 

Schools,  however  reformed.  Is  but  one  of 
the  child's  resources  for  learning.  Children 
spend  more  time,  perhaps  learn  more,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  in  the  electronic  em- 
brace of  television.  Television,  however,  is 
but  one  of  several  powerful  teachers  of  the 
electronic  genre.  The  computer  has  even 
greater  potential  because  of  iU  ability  to 
coordinate  an  array  of  devices  tor  sight, 
sound,  touch  and  even  smell. 

We  must  stop  talking  about  the  poaalblli- 
tles  and  engage  in  experimentation  on  a 
much  broader  scale.  To  date,  educational  tel- 
evision has  teetered  on  the  brink  of  disaster. 
Us  limp  fare  falling  to  compete  with  com- 
mercial products,  especislly  advertising. 
"Sesame  Street"  demonstrates  vigorously  that 
this  need  not  be.  It  also  demonstrates  that 
successful  use  of  television  for  desirable 
learning  by  children  requires  substantial 
financial  backing— for  air  time,  for  produc- 
tion, for  evaluation  and  especially  for  re- 
search Into  what  constitutes  subject  matter. 
Ten  years  from  now,  initial  use  of  television 
to  teach  children  numbers  and  the  alpha- 
bet will  probably  appear  primitive. 

One  of  the  major  tasks  Involved  In  bring- 
ing electronics  productively  Into  children's 
learning  involves  a  kind  of  research,  namely. 
determining  appropriate  roles  for  human 
and  machine  teachers.  The  cant  of  audio- 
visual education  insists  that  equipment  be 
only  an  extension  of  human  teachers.  For 
computers,  for  example,  to  be  mere  aids  of 
himian  teachers  Is  to  cripple  both.  We  must 
recognize  the  fact  that  electronic  devices 
constitute  a  new  kind  of  instructional  ener- 
gy—indefatigable, relatively  Immune  to 
changes  in  the  weather  and  contemptuous 
of  time  of  day  or  day  of  week. 

The  human  teacher,  on  the  other  band. 
Is  sharply  Umlted  in  energy  pattern,  highly 
susceptible  to  chills,  immobile  in  times  of 
flood  and  snow  and  sensitive  to  time  of  day. 
Clearly,  the  tasks  for  human  and  machine 
teachers  should  be  both  differentiated  and 
complementary. 

When  we  come  to  recognize  fully  the  char- 
acteristics and  possibilities  of  electronic  en- 
ergy, most  of  the  "glvens"  of  schooling  col- 
lapse. Learning  need  not  take  plsce  In  a 
box.  from  9  to  3  each  day,  five  days  a  week. 
1 80  days  per  year.  There  need  not  be  a  school 
beginning  at  age  5.  a  grade  school  or  a  "bal- 
ance" of  subjects  throughout  the  day.  Noth- 
ing need  be  "missed"  because  of  absence  for 
It  can  be  picked  up  tomorrow  by  asking  the 
machine  to  retrieve  whatever  It  wanud. 

Experimentation  Is  needed,  beglnlnlng  now 
and  continuing  unabated  Into  the  21st  cen- 
tury, to  create  and  legitimize  options  for 
schooling.  Boon  It  will  be  common  practice 
to  show  a  variety  of  cassette  tapes  through 
a  home  television  set.  Cable  television  prom- 
ises a  new  set  of  options.  And  Just  behind 
both  of  these  developments  lies  the  home 
computer  television  terminal  plugged  Into 
several  video  outlets,  capable  of  playing  Its 
own  records  and  cassettes  and  providing 
prlntouU  of  the  learning  and  cultural  op- 
tions cxirrently  available  In  the  community. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  alternatives  must  be 
accepted  and  encouraged. 

One  way  for  us  to  begin  to  grow  accus- 
tomed to  this  nonschool  freedom  Is  to  use 
the  learning  resources  lying  outside  school 
much  more  vigorously.  Children  should  be 
excused  from  school  for  blocks  of  time  to  gain 
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access  to  a  nonschool  teacher,  to  serve  as 
apprentice  to  an  artisan  or  to  practice  a 
hobby  in  depth. 

THE  BOLE  or  DRUGS 

We  bad  Iwtter  begin  now,  because  we  will 
need  all  our  Imagination  and  wisdom  to  cope 
with  some  of  the  critical  moral  questions 
soon  to  be  thrust  upon  us.  We  now  know 
that  drugs  are  being  used  deliberately,  imder 
medical  supervision,  to  intervene  In  the 
learning  processes  of  children.  Electronic 
meauB  are  being  used  to  assist  in  the  treat- 
ment of  childhood  disorders.  Independent  of 
these  activities,  drug  use,  ranging  from  mild 
exploration  to  dangerotis  abuse,  is  now  a 
fact  of  life.  Who  are  to  be  Judged  deviant  and 
needful  of  chemical  or  electronic  treatment? 
What  restraints  are  to  be  placed  upon  the 
use  of  drugs  for  educational,  self-serving  or 
destructive  purposes? 

And  who  is  to  make  what  decisions  for 
whom?  That  question  is  prot>ably  the  moat 
pressing  educational  question  both  today  and 
tomorrow.  It  Is  at  the  core  of  cturent  dis- 
cussions of  accountability,  voucher  systems 
and  the  like  In  schooling.  It  la  at  the  core  of 
any  minority  group  demands  for  self-deter- 
mination and  equality.  Ultimately,  it  brings 
us  Into  the  matter  of  who  owns  the  child  and 
who  Is  to  determine  his  freedom.  To  return 
where  we  began,  the  right  to  learn  means 
the  freedom  of  each  individual  to  learn  what 
he  needs  in  his  own  way  and  at  hts  own 
rate,  in  his  own  place  and  time. 

This  interpretation  of  the  right  to  learn 
wlU  not  be  easily  understood.  Nor  are  we 
likely  to  come  easily  to  full  acceptance  and 
support  of  the  flexibility  and  experlments- 
tlon  required  to  design  the  future  of  learn- 
ing. We  urge  our  leaders  at  all  levels  to  work 
toward  public  understanding  and  support. 
We  recommend  that  celebration  of  this  na- 
tion's 300th  birthday  in  1976  be  taken  as 
the  occasion  for  a  nationwide  dialogue  about, 
and  assessment  of,  our  entire  learning  enter- 
prise. 

ANOTHER  ALLIED  ATTEMPT 
TO  EXCHANGE  PRISONERS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  in  Paris  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  made  another  commend- 
able efTort  to  persuade  the  Commimists 
to  exchange  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
both  sides  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Ambassadors  David  K.  E.  Bruce,  of  the 
United  States,  and  Pham  Dang  Lam,  of 
South  Vietnam,  suggested  that  daily 
meetings  be  held  beginning  today  to  ar- 
range to  work  out  the  details  of  such  an 
exchange.  But  the  Communists  flatly  re- 
jected the  proposal. 

The  terms  of  the  exchange  proposed 
on  Thursday  were  certainly  advanta- 
geous to  Nurth  Vietnam.  Hanoi  was  of- 
fered the  opportunity  to  obtain  release  of 
all  8,200  of  its  men  now  held  in  South 
Vietnam  in  exchange  for  a  much  smaller 
number  of  United  States.  South  Viet- 
namese, and  other  free  world  personnel. 

If  the  proposal  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Communists,  the  South  Vietnam  prisons 
could  be  cleared  of  all  North  Vietnamese 
held  there,  leaving  only  the  captured 
South  Vietnamese  in  the  hands  of  Sai- 
gon authorities. 

It  is  estimated  that  free  world  per- 
sonnel missing  In  Southeast  Asia  number 
about  5.000,  But  how  many  of  that  num- 
ber are  held  as  prisoners  by  the  Com- 
munists is  not  known.  Of  some  l.SSO 
Americans  listed  as  missing,  for  instance, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  460  or  more 
are  In  the  custody  of  the  Communists. 


President  Nixon  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  determined  efforts  to  obtain  the 
release  of  Americans  held  captive  under 
extremely  difficult  circumstances  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Certainly,  he  deserves 
the  strong  encouragement  and  support  of 
all. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  transcripts  of  statements  by 
Ambassadors  Bruce  and  Lam  at  Thurs- 
day's Paris  peace  talks  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scripts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rscord.  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Ambassador  Bbttcc 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  One  of  tbe  pro- 
posals made  by  President  NUon  on  October  7, 
with  the  approval  of  the  governments  of 
South  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos,  called 
for  the  Unmedlate  and  imconditional  release 
of  alt  prisoners  of  war  held  by  both  sides. 
The  President  stated  that  the  immedlaU  re- 
lease of  these  men  would  not  only  be  a  simple 
act  of  humanity  but  could  also  serve  to  im- 
prove the  prospects  for  general  negotiations. 

This  issue  of  prisoners  of  war  is  a  humani- 
tarian one  which  need  not  and  should  not 
await  resolution  of  other  mlUtary  and  polit- 
ical issues.  It  16  also  a  matter  of  universal 
concern,  as  evidenced  by  the  United  Nations 
resolution  I  referred  to  at  the  last  session. 
Clearly  something  can  and  should  be  done 
to  resolve  this  issue  on  an  urgent  humani- 
tarian basis.  It  would  be  particularly  fltting 
If  a  first  step  m  this  direction  could  be  ac- 
complished during  the  forthcoming  holiday 
season. 

It  Is  with  this  sense  of  urgency  and  im- 
portance in  mind,  therefore,  that  I  associate 
myself  with  the  proposal  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  for  the  Im- 
mediate release  of  all  North  Vietnamese 
prisoners  of  war  held  In  South  Vietnam  in 
exchange  for  the  immediate  release  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  person- 
nel held  outside  South  Vietnam  and  all 
American  and  free  world  personnel  held  by 
your  side  in  Indochina.  Our  side  la  ready 
to  meet  with  you  on  a  dally  basis,  starting 
tomorrow,  in  order  that  immediate  progress 
can  be  made  on  this  question. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  specific 
offer  put  before  you  in  all  seriousness  and 
sincerity.  It  offers  you  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  the  release  of  some  6,000  of  your  own 
men  in  exchange  for  far  fewer  on  our  side.  It 
also  offers  you  the  opportunity  to  prove  your 
claims  of  humanitarian  concern  for  the  pris- 
oners you  hold. 

I  propose  that  we  meet  here  tomorrow  at 
10:30  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  procedures 
by  which  this  proposal  can  be  put  into  im- 
mediate elTect. 

Statucent  or  Amba&sados  Lam 

Following  Is  English  text  of  Government 
of  Vietnam  opening  statement  by  Ambas- 
sador Lam  at  94th  plenary  session  of  Paris 
meetings.  December  10.  1970,  as  relcsied  to 
press 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  after  nearly  one 
hundred  plenary  sessions,  no  progress  has 
been  made  at  these  meetings  on  any  prob- 
lem. If  we  find  ourselves  in  an  Impasse,  it  Is 
because  you  do  not  cease,  on  the  one  hand, 
using  this  place  as  a  forum  for  propaganda 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  »ttlng  Inadmissible 
preconditions  which  are  preventing  all  gen- 
uine negotiations  from  taking  place. 

Nevertheless,  however  regrettable  this  sit- 
uation may  be.  It  should  not  be  a  pretext  for 
prolonging  the  suffering  of  those  who  are 
presently  kept  in  captivity  far  away  from 
their  homeland  and  who  are  waiting  Im- 
patiently to  be  reunited  with  their  loved 
ones. 

This  is  why,  at  a  time  when  each  family  U 


preparing  to  celebrate  the  year-end  festiv- 
ities, our  delegation  Is  Instructed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  to  put 
forth  at  today's  session  a  concrete  proposal 
which  can  be  carried  out  immediately  by 
both  sides. 

Following  is  the  content  of  this  proposal 
which  has  been  formulated  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Viet-Nam  after  con- 
sultation with  the  allies: 

In  his  speech  on  December  7,  Preildent 
Nixon  proposed  the  immediate,  uncondi- 
tional release  of  all  prisoners  of  war  on  both 
sides.  The  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Vlet-Nam  strongly  supported  this  initiative. 
This  Is  a  humanitarian  issue  which  need 
not — and  should  not — await  the  resolution 
of  other  military  and  political  Issues.  Indeed 
worldwide  concern  for  this  humanitarian  is- 
sue Is  reflected  In  the  recent  United  Nations 
resolution  on  this  subject.  The  holiday  sea- 
son, when  men's  thoughts  turn  to  good  will 
toward  their  fellowmen.  is  an  especlaUy  ap- 
propriate time  for  movement  on  this  human- 
itarian problem.  The  Oovcrnment  of  the  Re- 
public of  Vlet-Nam.  therefore,  proposes  the 
Immediate  release  of  all  North  Vietnamese 
prisoners  of  war  held  in  South  Vlet-Nam  in 
exchange  for  the  immediate  release  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  per- 
sonnel held  outside  South  Vlet-Nam  and  all 
United  States  and  free  world  personnel  held 
by  the  other  side  In  Indochina. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  no  one  can  faU  to 
see  the  hiunanltarlan.  generous  and  con- 
structive aspects  of  the  proposal  which  we 
have  Just  made. 

If  today  we  come  back  particularly  to  this 
question  of  prlsonen  of  war.  It  Is  solely  be- 
cause we  are  thinking  of  the  unfortunate 
pUght  of  these  people  who  have  been  denied 
for  so  long  the  Joys  of  their  famUles  and  who 
must  certainly  suffer  even  more  on  the  eve 
of  the  holiday  season. 

It  Is  obvious  that  our  proposal  does  not 
prejudice  your  side's  position  whatsoever. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  number  of  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  of  war  held  In  Sauth 
Viet-Nam  outnumbers  by  far  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Vlet-Nam  personnel 
and  of  tlie  allies  who  are  being  held  by  your 
Bide  outside  the  territory  of  South  Viet-Nam. 

Besides,  the  release  of  prisoners  of  war 
which  we  propose  does  not  affect  In  any  way 
an  overall  settlement  of  the  conflict  slnc« 
our  proposal  of  today,  like  our  previous  pro- 
posals concerning  the  problem  of  prisoners 
of  war  In  general.  Is  of  a  purely  humanitar- 
ian nature. 

Lastly,  the  release  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 
If  U  can  be  carried  out,  certainly  will  not 
fall  to  create  a  favorable  atmosphere  for  use- 
ful discussions  on  other  Issues. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  eagerly  wish  to 
have  a  positive  response  on  your  part  in  order 
to  help  these  meetings  at  last  get  out  of 
their  present  Impasse,  which  has  already 
lasted  too  long. 


NO  CHANGE  IN  INTERIOB'S 
POUCIES 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  was  grati- 
fied today  to  learn  of  Acting  Interior 
Secretary  Fred  J.  Russell's  Intentions  not 
to  change  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's recent  policies  with  regard  to  the 
protection  of  eight  species  of  whales,  the 
ban  of  billboards  from  certain  public 
lands,  and  new  oil  pollution  regulations. 
The  safeguarding  of  whales  through 
banning  importation  of  their  oil.  meat, 
and  other  products  became  effective  De- 
cember 2;  and  strong,  new  regulations  to 
ban  billboards  from  public  lands  man- 
aged by  the  Department  of  Interior  were 
adopted  December  9.  Until  Mr.  Rtissell's 
annoimcement.  there  was  considerable 
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fear  that  these  orders  might  be  rescinded 
with  the  change  of  administration  within 
tiw  Department.  The  Acting  Interior 
Secretary  has  abo  made  clear  his  inten- 
tions to  defer  to  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  possible  modification 
of  oil-spill  regulations,  since  such  mat- 
ters wiU  now  fall  under  this  orgamza- 
tion's  jurisdiction, 

Mr.  Russell  has  (Irmly  suted  that  he 
has  no  intention  of  changing  any  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  policies  on 
conservation  or  environmental  matters 
which  were  in  effect  or  in  process  on  No- 
vember 25,  1970,  when  he  assumed  his 
present  duties. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Department  s 
progress  in  these  areas  «111  continue  to 
be  enhanced  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Russell  and  after  January  under  Rookbs 
MOBTOH.  Following  is  the  text  of  the  De- 
partment's press  release,  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  attention.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  press  release  be 
printed  in  the  RicoitD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rt'COBD,  as  follows: 

DtP-ABTUEXT   OF   THE  IKTESIOS   NEWS   RELEASE 

Some  eoDlualon  baa  arisen  regarding  the 
Dep.-rtment  of  the  loterlofa  position  on 
ihrpe  major  conservaiion  Issues;  Protection 
o£  wlialea  and  other  endangered  speciea,  ban 
on  blUtMards  on  pubUc  lands,  and  new  regu- 
lations en  oil  pollution. 
Here  are  Ibe  lacta: 

Wbales;  Tbe  move  to  safeguard  elgbt 
species  of  whales  by  baniung  unportatlon  of 
their  oU.  meat,  and  other  product*  waa  an- 
nounced originally  Noveml)er  24,  1»70,  in  a 
pre»s  release.  The  l>an  became  effective  when 
th*  order  waa  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter December  2.  1970  iSee  Page  18319,  et  seq.. 
ol  Volume  35,  No.  233  of  that  date  i 

Baa  on  biiiboarda:  The  flnal  adopUoD  of 
strong,  new  regulations  to  ban  billboards 
from  public  lands  managed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  announced  by  the 
Department  on  December  7.  1970.  Sec  the 
Department's  press  release  of  that  date  and 
the  formal  regulations  that  were  published 
in  tbe  Federal  Register  December  9.  1970. 
tSee  Page  18663,  et  seq..  of  Volume  35.  No. 
236  of  that  date.) 

New  oil  pollution  regulations  The  Depa-i- 
ment  of  the  Interior  has  deterred  to  the  new 
Ennrotunentttl  Protection  .^eency  regarding 
possible  modiacatlon  of  oll-splll  regulations, 
since  EPA  became  the  responsible  organiza- 
tion m  this  area  on  Decemiier  2,  1970. 

In  Une  with  the  above.  Acting  secretary 
Fred  J.  Russell  has  stated  that  he  has  no 
InlenUon  of  ciiane'nsl  any  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  policies  on  conser,  iitiin 
or  environmental  matters  which  were  in  ef- 
fect or  In  process  on  November  35,  1970, 
when  he  assumed  his  preaent  duties 
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The  most  Unportant  reason  Is  the  message 
that  Russia  and  other  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
would  have  received  from  an  aimouncement 
that  Western  Europeans  are  willing  to  use 
more  of  their  own  manpower  and  money  to 
defend  themselves  It  would  have  signaled  a 
oonsiderablT  greater  determination  to  resist 
aBUresslon  than  West  Europe  has  so  far  dem- 
oSitraled  on  Its  own.  The  postwar  history 
of  the  world  indicates  that  the  Russians 
respect  fortitude  and  that  It  U  the  most 
reliable  safeguard  against  Soviet  poUtlc&l 
miscalculations. 

The  second  important  reason  Is  the  chang- 
ing attitude  of  the  American  public  toward 
the  C.S.  role  as  a  pouceman  of  the  world. 
Vietnam  has  convinced  many  Americana,  in- 
cluding a.  sizable  number  of  Senaton.  that 
for  the  UiJted  States  to  conUnue  to  carry 
the  burden  It  has  m  recent  years  is  unre- 
warding and  unfair. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans  would  say  Amen 
to  this  thinking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  In  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

THE  NATO  Bargain 


THE  U.S.  MXLITARy  IN  EUROPE 

Mr  S'^MINOTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
tlioughtful  and  constructive  editorial 
entitled  "The  NATO  Bargain,"  published 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Decem- 
ber 8,  1970,  states,  in  part: 

None  of  this  arguea  that  the  UlUted  States 
should  continue  indefinitely  to  station  large 
numbers  of  fighting  trtxjps  and  their  depend- 
ents, some  half  a  million  people  in  all,  on 
European  soil.  There  are  in  fact  good  reasons 
why  the  NATO  mlnisleia  at  thu  latest  meet- 
ing should  ttave  taJcen  stepe  that  would  have 
permitted  siz&ble  reducuons  over  the  next 
tev  veara. 


While  a  display  of  West  European-Ameri- 
can amity  Is  graUfylng  Ul  these  parlous 
tunee  the  bargain  slrudi  at  last  weeks  meet- 
ing of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organhta- 
uon  left  something  to  be  desired. 

What  it  lacked  was  any  real  commitment 
from  European  NATO  members  to  take  over 
a  larger  ahare  of  the  manpower  role  that 
American  military  forces  In  Europe  are  filling 
Instead,  President  Nixon  gave  an  open- 
enrted  promise  to  keep  United  States  forces 
in  Europe  at  their  present  level  unless  the 
Communist  Warsaw  Pact  naUoaa  sgne  to  a 
mutual  reducUon.  As  their  part  of  the  bar- 
gain the  Europeans  promised,  with  consider- 
able fanfare,  to  add  nearly  a  -blUlon  dollars 
to  their  NATO  spending, 

Europe's  response  U  a  considerable  Un- 
provement  over  Its  somewhat  lackadaisical 
■let  America  do  it"  atutude  of  ptst  years. 
But  when  eiamlned  cloacly,  it  becomes  less 
impressive  The  added  spending  actually  clos- 
er to  »950  million,  wlU  be  spread  over  five 
years  That  is  less  than  taoo  million  a  year 
and  adds  less  than  l  ■«  to  the  toul  mUltary 
spending  of  the  Etiropean  NATO  nations. 
Moreover,  most  of  the  added  outlay  will  go 
not  for  improvemenu  in  combat  strength 
but  for  Infrastructure,  such  as  aircraft  shel- 
ters  and   communications  systems. 

The  assumption  thus  has  to  be  that  NATO 
strategists  still  are  insisting— and  have  won 
the  Presidents  agreement — that  the  United 
States  should  continue  to  supply  a  major 
complement  of  the  troops  that  would  defend 
Europe  m  case  of  an  attiick.  Aside  from  the 
problems  for  the  US.  budget  a-id  balance  of 
payments,  there  are  some  serious  flaws  In  this 
logic. 

No  one  w.Du!d  deny,  of  course,  that  a  key 
plank  of  United  States  foreign  policy  should 
be  that  Western  Europe  must  remain  strong 
enough  to  reject  any  bullymg  that  might  he 
attempted  by  Russia.  The  Soviet  power  to 
bully  any  weak  nation  or  gtt)up  of  nations 
has  risen  in  recent  years  as  its  miUtary 
spending  has  marched  steadUy  upwards.  Itt 
offers  of  a  -European  security  conference," 
which  NATO  Is  wisely  treating  with  skepU- 
clam,  are  almost  certallUy  an  effort  to  seduce 
Western  Europe  Into  weaisenlng  its  partner- 
ship with  the  United  States. 

Apart  from  poUUcal  considerations,  the 
.-Vmericau  economic  stoke  in  a  continued 
friendly  Western  Europe  Is  larger  than  ever. 
American  bualness  has  invested  some  a21 
bllUon  in  Europe  and  U.S.  eaporta  there  are 
some  »18  bilUon  annually.  The  North  Atlantic 


economies  are  closely  Ued  by  monetary  and 
commercial  agrrements  that  are  of  major  im- 
portance to  ail  parties. 

AU  this  Is  an  argument  that  the  US  can- 
not afford  to  take  iu  mlllUry  como-tmenta 
to  Europe  lightly  or  to  succumb  too  readUy 
to  domestic  pressures  for  sharp  cutbacks  in 
military-  spending.  It  certainly  cannot  afford 
to  antagonize  Europe  unnecessarily  by  adopt- 
ing restrictive  trade  policies  or  by  managing 
its   monetary   and  fiscal   affairs   unwisely. 

None  of  this  argues  that  the  United  States 
should  continue  mdefiiutely  to  station  lapge 
numbers  of  fighting  troops  and  their  de- 
pendents, some  half  a  mliUon  people  In  aU, 
on  European  soli.  There  are  In  fact  good  rea- 
sons why  the  NATO  ministers  at  this  latest 
meeting  should  have  taken  steps  that  would 
have  ixrmltted  suable  reductlona  over  the 

n«t  few  years.  

The  most  Important  reason  is  the  message 
that  Russia  and  other  Warsaw  Pact  nations 
would  have  received  from  an  announcement 
that  Western  Europeana  are  willing  to  use 
more  of  their  own  manpower  and  money  to 
defend  themselves.  It  would  have  signaled  a 
considerably  greater  determination  to  resist 
aggression  than  West  Europe  has  so  far 
demonstrated  on  Its  own.  The  postwar  his- 
tory of  the  world  Indicates  that  the  Russians 
respect  fortitude  and  that  It  is  the  most  reU- 
able  safeguard  against  Soviet  political  mla- 
calculatlons. 

The  second  Important  reason  is  the  chang- 
ing attitude  of  the  American  public  toward 
the  US.  role  as  a  policeman  of  the  world, 
Vietnam  has  convmced  many  Americans,  to- 
cludlng  a  slrable  number  of  Senators,  that 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  carry 
the  burden  It  has  In  recent  years  la  unre- 
wardlni!  and  unfair.  ,.,„k 

Senator  Mansfield's  threat  to  try  to  block 
defense  appropriations  unless  Europe  takes 
a  larger  share  In  Its  own  defense  Is  reflective 
of  this  attitude  European  statesmen  would 
be  wise  to  take  It  seriously  and  plan  for  the 
possible  consequences  President  Nixon  and 
the  US  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  State 
could  have  demonstrated  greater  awareness 
of  the  force  of  the  senUment  at  home  by 
trying  to  drive  a  harder  bargain  in  Brvlsaels. 
A  third  reason  Is  that  Europeen  voters  can 
never  have  anything  better  than  mixed  feel- 
ings about  American  troops  beUig  stationed 
on  their  soli  Many  still  perhaps  remember 
World  War  II  and  welcome  the  protection 
but  to  a  younger  generation  the  troops,  and 
the  Irritations  that  troops  always  cause_do 
not  arouse  friendly  feelings  towards  the  US. 
Such  antipathy  could  become  Important 
politically  in  Europe  and  may  already  be 
more  Important  than  many  European  poli- 
ticians. 

The  fourth  reason  is  that  the  American 
troops  abroad  end  their  dependents  sull  con- 
tribute to  Imbalances  In  American  foreign 
pavments  The  direct  costs  of  the  European 
forces  may  be  onlv  about  13  billion,  accord- 
ing to  military  sources,  and  that  Is  not  so 
much  in  relation  to  the  total  US.  defense 
budget.  But  the  share  of  that  coat  that 
conslltutee  a  drain  on  the  doltor  Is  substan- 
tial In  the  balance-of-paymentt  equation. 
The  monetary  Imbalance  caused  by  U.S.  dol- 
lors  piling  up  in  foreign  banks  still  U  a 
serious  International  problem. 

A  U  S  military  presence  In  Etirope,  In  the 
form  of  a  nuclear  capability  and  even  some 
convenUonal  forces,  may  be  needed  for  some 
time— particularly  since  new  currents  of 
political  thought  seem  to  be  running.  West 
Oermanvs  suoceares  In  Improving  relations 
with  the  Soviet  tinlon  and  Poland  and  the 
recent  East-West  commercUl  conucts  offer 
now  hopes  f^r  a  peaceful  Europe,  as  well  as 
new  dangers. 

But  the  United  states  has  problems  of  ita 
own  at  the  moment  with  Its  budget  and  Its 
domesuo  poliucal  psychology.  It  can  only 
be  hoped  that  the  Administration  wiU  take 
advantage  of  what  is  at  least  an  Improved 
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aiuiude  in  Europe  to  try  to  gei  a  stronger 
Europpan  commitment  to  NATO 


THE       MEANING       OF       THE       RED 

THREAT— ADDRESS    BY   LT.    QEN. 

IRA    C.    EAKER.    U.S.    AIR    FORCE, 

RETIRED 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mi'.  President,  one 
of  the  distluguiBhed  leaders  of  World 
War  II.  U.  Gen.  Ira  C.  Eaker.  speaks  and 
writes  often  on  America,  Its  problems, 
and  its  relationship  to  the  world  and  Its 
problems.  One  of  the  most  cogent  of 
these  presentations  was  given  on  Novem- 
ber 17  before  a  symposium  of  the  Amer- 
ican Ordnance  Association. 

Today,  and  I  say  this  with  sadness, 
America  Is  becoming  divided  over  our 
role  in  the  world:  Divided  over  whether 
or  not  we  will  remain  the  leaders  of  the 
world,  or  whether  we  will  follow  other 
nations  In  falling  under  the  leadership  of 
some  Communist  nation. 

To  many  Americans,  freedom  has  be- 
come an  unimportant  lactor  in  our  way 
of  life.  Survival  and  the  acquisition  of 
material  goods  has  become  the  only 
goals. 

Thanks  to  men  like  General  Eaker.  the 
nature  of  the  enemy,  wherever  he  is  and 
whoever  he  might  be.  is  being  given  to 
the  American  people.  So  that  I,  as  a  US. 
Senator,  might  add  my  UtUe  help  to  his 
efforts.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
paper  he  delivered  before  the  symposium 
I  mentioned  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THt  BfcANINC  or  TBE  BED  TKEKAT 

General  HoUoway.  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Kohlar, 
Members  of  th©  Sympoeluni,  GenUemen: 
First,  mv  conijraluUtlona  to  General  CorUaa 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command  Staff  for  the 
excellence  and  accuracy  of  his  briefing  hlgh- 
Ughling  the  quantitative  aapecU  of  th» 
growing  Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  defen- 
sive forces  and  the  emerging  Chinese  Oom- 
munl£t  threat. 

His  presentation  of  the  size  and  composi- 
tion of  the  nuclear  deUvery  capability,  of  the 
Bed  land,  sea  and  air  power  cannot  tx  dli- 
missed  oc  an  exaggeration  for  the  purpose  of 
creaUng  a  bigger  SAC,  more  VJS.  strategic 
power,  afi  the  pacl&sU  and  dovee  are  some- 
ttmes  wont  to  charge. 

The  totals  of  Red  mlssllee,  bombers,  and 
Bhlps  presented  in  this  briefing  are  confirmed 
by  almllar  eatlm&tea  recently  made  by  The 
Instltui*  of  Strategic  Studies.  London.  Th« 
Georgetonjm  University  Center  for  Strategic 
Studies  and  the  National  Strategy  Informa- 
tion Center,  New  Tort 

A  report  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  House  of  RepresentaUvee  released 
last  October  7th  entlUed.  "The  Threat,"  gives 
generally  the  same  estimates  of  Red  strategic 
forces  we  have  heard  today. 

As  late  as  November  lOtb.  last.  General 
Goodpaster,  the  NATO  Commander,  warned. 
"The  Soviet  forces  of  today  constitute  a 
concentration  of  mlUtary  power  far  beyond 
anything  the  world  haa  ever  prevloualy  seen. 
It  Is  a  force  far  exceeding  their  reasonable 
defense  requirements." 

These  assessments  of  the  Bed  threat 
clearly  indicate  that  tbe  USSB  U  now  the 
number  one  mUltary  world  power,  tbe  U.S. 
Is  now  a  second-class  power  and  the  dispar- 
ity la  atlU  growing  in  favor  of  the  Beds. 

My  assigned  taak  In  thu  symposium  is 
"The  Meaning  of  this  Red  Threat." 

In  a  dramaUc  speech  In  tbe  House  on  Oc- 
tober  lOtb,   tbe   Honorable   Mendal   Rivera. 


Chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
after  detalUng  tbe  size  of  the  Bed  Threat 
said.  "Mr.  Speaker,  never  before  in  tbe  30 
years  of  my  memt>erahip  in  this  body  have 
I  stepped  into  the  well  of  this  House  with 
greater  concern  for  the  future  of  this  na- 
tion." I  share  completely  Mr.  Kivere"  concern 
and  I  do  not  beUeve  he  overstated  the  case 
when  he  continued.  "I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  SovleU  are  now  buUdlng  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine base  In  Cuba.  Mark  my  words  well- 
one  of  these  One  monUngs  we  are  going  to 
be  told  by  the  Russians,  in  most  unmlstake- 
able  terms,  to  get  out  of  the  Medlterroneaii." 
Here  are  other  quotes  from  this  great 
speech  which  are  of  major  significance.  "The 
7%  porUon  of  the  gross  national  product 
which  la  now  allocated  to  our  national  de- 
fense represenU  the  smallest  allocation  of 
our  gross  nsUonal  product  to  national  de- 
fense purpose*  m  ao  years.  Surely  no  Amer- 
ican would  argue  tbat  we  can  put  a  price 
tag  on  the  Uvea  of  our  people.  Bui  I  would 
rather  be  aUve  at  ICi  than  dead  at  7r«" 

He  concluded,  "Tbe  Soviet  Union  now  has 
a  nuclear  strategic  weapon  capability  in  ex- 
cess of  ours  and  this  superiority  wlU  con- 
tinue to  Increase  U  we  do  not  take  dramatic 
action  to  stem  the  tide." 

"In  calendar  year  1869.  the  United  SUtes 
spent  a  total  of  $7.6  bliUon  on  strategic  ot- 
fenslve  weaponry.  During  that  same  period 
the  Soviet  Union  expended  approximately 
»13  bilUon  dollars  in  the  same  effort." 

This  speech  should  be  read  In  Its  entirety 
by  every  thoughtful,  concerned  cltlwn,  for 
Chairman  Rivers  Is  »-ltbout  doubt  one  of 
the  best  informed  members  of  Congress  on 
the  National  Security. 

There  are  two  decisive  factors  which  give 
the  Russians  a  tremendous  advantage  in  any 
nuclear  exchange  with  us.  There  are  many 
more  lucrative  nuclear  targeU  In  tbe  VS. 
than  in  the  USSR  due  to  the  fact  that  popu- 
lation and  Indtjstry  is  much  more  ooncen- 
trated  here  into  urban  areas.  For  example.  If 
Russia  bit  the  50  largest  U.S.  cities  it  would 
kill  Sd  mlUlon  Americans  and  destroy  5S^ 
of  OS.  industry.  On  the  other  hand  a  nu- 
clear attack  against  the  50  largest  Russian 
cities  would  kUl  only  48  million  Soviet  citi- 
zens and  destroy  but  40=;^  of  their  industrial 
capacity.  Such  attacks  would  result  in  tbe 
death  of  43%  of  the  VJS,  population  but 
only  20*:;  of  Rusalan. 

The  other  dangerous  inequity  Uea  In  the 
fact  that  it  Is  VS  policy  never  to  deUver  the 
first  nuclear  strike.  The  only  VS.  retaUa- 
tory  nuclear  capability  would  be  that  which 
survived  an  enemy  nuclear  attack.  Present 
estimates  of  our  weapons  survival  Is  between 
15  and  20%.  This  poUcy  makes  it  possible  for 
the  USSR  to  plan  their  nuclear  flrat  strike 
against  the  strategic  forces  of  tbe  U.S.  Obvi- 
ously the  U5.  atrateglc  capablUty  which 
survives  a  Red  first  strike  will  not  bit  the 
nuclear  delivery  capacity  of  the  Russians, 
slbce  It  would  be  senseless  to  target  ICBM 
sites  which  have  already  released  their 
missiles. 

Since  President  Nixon  expressed  grave  con- 
cern, when  he  was  a  candidate,  about  Rus- 
sia's grojring  straUglc  strength  coUacldent 
with  our  own  unilateral  dlaarmament.  and 
since  both  have  accelerated  since  he  became 
Commander-in-Chief,  it  seems  appropriate 
to  examine  this  phenomenon. 

Tbla  U  my  preaent  analysis  of  tbe  Nixon 
defense  policy. 

He  went  to  the  country  recenUy  in  an  ef- 
fort to  elect  a  Republican  Congress,  by  re- 
minding our  people  that  he  expressed  the 
hope  m  his  Inaugural  Address  that  we  are 
leaving  a  period  of  confrontation  with  the 
Reds  and  moving  Into  a  period  of  negotia- 
tion. Since  he  became  President,  tberefore. 
he  has  reduced  our  defense  budgets  by  more 
tban  »10  bllUon  and  bos  not  deployed  a 
single  new  oflerialve  atrateglc  weapon,  rely- 
ing upon  SALT  ( the  Strategic  Arms  Llmlta- 
ttoa  Talks)    to   provide   for   oar   sMmlty 


through  negotiation.  In  the  meantime.  Mr. 
Nixon  will  continue  to  wind  down  tbe  Viet- 
nam War.  reducing  by  more  than  half  tbe 
extent  and  cost  of  that  conflict  and  reduc- 
ing our  defense  forces  by  about  one  million 
men.  military  and  civilian. 

Whether  this  plan  wUl  be  poUUcally  el- 
fecuve,  1  cannot  predict,  not  being  a  poli- 
tician or  political  commentator.  But  I  am. 
certain,  having  apent  fifty  years  as  a  Red 
watcher,  that  it  will  not  favorably  Influence 
Kremlin  policy.  The  USSB  will  never  agree 
to  return  to  strategic  Inferiority  or  parity 
at  Vienna,  Helsinki  or  anywhere  else.  There 
Is  no  evidence  that  they  have  abandoned 
their  plans  for  world  domination  and  tbey 
know  that  parity  Is  not  the  route  to  succeas 
in  that  area. 

Instead  of  tbe  period  of  negotiation,  for 
which  the  President  hopes,  we  shall.  1  be- 
lieve, have  a  period  of  Red  nuclear  blackmail. 
Taking  advantage  of  their  strategic  superior- 
ity, the  Reds  will  begin  to  show  their  muscle 
and  make  hostile  demands.  Already  since 
achieving  superiority  they  have  become  much 
more  aggressive.  Tbelr  air  and  sea  bases  in 
North  Africa,  their  mlssUes  and  fighters  in 
Egypt,  their  growing  naval  thrusts  into  the 
MediUrranean  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean,  and 
their  missile  carrying  subs  off  our  coast  pro- 
vide unmlstakeable  evidence  of  this. 

On  May  30th  last  their  mlasUe  ahlps  re- 
turned to  Cuban  waters  and  U.S.  intelligence 
agencies  report  that  Russian  bombers  are 
now  using  Cuban  bases. 

Faced  then  with  positive  evidence  of  Red 
truculence  and  blackmail.  President  Nixon 
will  go  to  the  American  people  In  bis  own 
re-election  bid  In  1972  reminding  our  people 
and  aU  the  world  that  he  bent  over  backward 
In  an  effort  to  support  SALT.  He  even  con- 
tinued our  own  strategic  disarmament  for 
two  years  despite  certain  evidences  of  tbe 
Bed  strategic  arms  build-up.  Since  this  ef- 
fort foiled,  he  proposes  to  begin  at  once  to 
restore  the  atrateglc  imbalance.  He  can  point 
out  that  elnce  we  have  twice  the  economic 
resources  of  the  USSR  we  can  and  will  do 
this  without  further  delay.  Such  a  campaign 
promise  will  be  very  effective  as  our  people 
wUl  by  then  have  ample  warning  of  tbe 
hazard  In  atrateglc  Inferiority,  the  loss  of  tbe 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  posture. 

There  Is  a  terrible  danger  In  the  Nixon 
defense  strategy  as  I  have  outlined  it.  TtM 
Reds  may  not  permit  our  rearmament.  Over 
the  Hot  Line  from  Moscow  could  come  this 
ultimatum:  "As  you  know.  Mr.  President, 
we  now  have  your  land-based  XCBlTs  weU 
covered  with  our  SS9's.  Tour  own  Secretary 
of  Defense  has  told  your  Congress  that  we 
can  destroy  95  ^^  of  your  ICBM  capability  in 
a  surprise  first  strike.  The  only  thing  we 
now  have  to  fear  is  your  Polaris  and  Posei- 
don nuclear  submarines.  We  now  order  you 
to  send  these  vessels  Into  the  Black  Sea  where 
we  can  be  sure  they  ore  disarmed.  Tou  will 
be  wise  to  comply,  since  each  cf  your  subs 
at  sea  Is  now  followed  everywhere  it  goes 
by  two  of  our  killer  subs." 

In  such  a  clrcumsunce.  when  the  USSB 
has  about  the  same  strategic  superiority,  four 
to  one.  which  we  enjoyed  at  the  time  of  the 
Cuban  MissU*  Crisis,  the  President  may  have 
no  alternative  but  to  comply  with  the  Red 
ultimatum,  as  Khrushchev  responded  in 
1961.  _^  , 

With  loss  of  our  No.  1  power  poaltion  will 
go  loss  of  world  leadership.  Many  fateful 
consequences  will  inevitably  follow. 

One  early  and  tragic  result  may  be  the 
destruction  of  gallant  Uttle  Israel.  The  VS. 
has  been  the  only  nation  guaranteeing  Is- 
rael's continued  status  aa  b  free  nation,  with 
the  strength  to  enforce  Its  pledge.  This  guar- 
antee WlU  be  Ineffective  in  the  future  with 
tbe  VS.  a  second-rate  world  power. 

A  second  Inevitable  result  wlU  be  the 
break-up  of  NATO.  European  leaders  have 
realized  lor  some  time  that  tbe  VS.  no  longer 
was  a  dependable  ally  and  assured  prot«etar. 
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tht5      Strategic  superiority  wtjs  four  or  five  Hme« 
conse-     theirs,  they  were  deterred. 

A    nation    who«e    policy    Is    to   survive    a 
nuclear    first    strike    and   retsJlaic   must   be 


au.f*.     *«va    «     -..J      ■ — »»,«-ri«r  T»    m*an^  th«t  the  USSR  Will  hSVC  BUpenor        nUCieU*     nrsi     5iri»,C     ttiia     iovoiJniK     luuai.     «~ 

»nd  prance,  have  b«n  "gently  to  Mo«ot     ^\»«f'^^^"  f,'„';~'',j;'^U  "Sd  ,hu  to     sure  to  emphasize  all  defen«  measures  In- 
seeking  some  form  of  detente  »^th  the  Krem-      ■"«'■*=  -'»P°"='";"'"'^„.  „„,  defenses      eluding  the  ABM  and  civil  deIen»^»,  esped- 


seeking 

iin  That  also  was  the  reason  Greece  ana 
Turkey  refused  use  of  their  bases  to  US  air- 
craft m  the  late  Middle  East  crisis.  Uke»lse 
It  accounts  for  the  recent  detection  of  Cana- 
da, confirmed  by  her  recognition  of  Bed 
China 

The  U.S.  must  now  alter  its  strategy  sine* 
its  defense  posture  Is  such  that  Its  peace- 
keeping ability  U  no  longer  credible.  When 
the  D.S.  was  the  No.  1  world  power,  so 
acknowledged  by  friend  and  foe.  Its  earlier 


their  numerical  superiority  and  our  defenses 
lose  their  deterrent  credibility  entirely 

There  Is  another  grave  slgnlflcftnce  to  this 
Soviet  technological  superiority.  They  will  ul- 
timately control  the  markets  of  the  world. 
Their  consumer  product*  will  be  better, 
cheaper  and  fsTored  world-wide  as  were  those 
of  Britain  In  earlier  tlmea  and  a«  are  those 
of  Germany.  Japan  and  the  US,  today.  I  fore- 
see and  fear  the  time  when  Russian  tech- 
nology Joins  the  great  Industrial  capacity  of 


ooTlcrw'of  massYve'reVaflatlon  and  graduated  Western    Europe   to    dominate    the 

-.cnAnc*  worn  ^ffeftlve  Commercial  markets. 

A  n^Tlon  faced  w  th  an  adversary  having  The   Reds   also   have   caught   thU   vision^ 

u^rl^    nuclei;    apabUlty    and    strategic  That's  why  they  are  now  building   a   vast 

iS^  iT  on"  tSfe  options:  It  can  strike  merchant  marine,  able  to  deliver  these  tner- 


first  In  ft  surprise  stuck  in  order  to  reduce 
the  nuclcmr  capacity  of  the  enemy.  It  can 
await  the  enemy's  flrststrlke  and  then  re- 
taliate by  launching  whatever  nucle»r  weap- 
ons survive  upon  the  cities  of  the  enemy. 
Or  It  can  accede  to  nuclear  blackmail,  tanta- 
mount to  surrender. 

Our  former  allies  of  the  Free  World  have 
but  two  options  now.  They  can  make  the 
best  deal  they  can  get  from  Moscow  or  they 
can  develop  their  own  nuclear  defenses. 
Britain  and  France  have  a  nuclear  start  and 
Germany  and  Japan  wlU  no  doubt  be  making 
that  hard  decision  soon. 

In  the  past,  whenever  US,  defense  ^>pro- 
prlatlMifi  were  reaching  dangerously  low 
levels,  the  Beds  always  took  some  offensive 
action  to  alarm  our  people  and  warn  our 
leaders  The  blockade  of  BerUn.  the  invasion 
of  South  Korea  and  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis 
were  such  examples.  The  US.  then  acted 
promptly  to  restore  the  credlbUlty  of  its  de- 
•.errent  posture. 

The  Reds  have  done  the  same  thing  this 
time  They  have  never  been  more  aggressive 
than  since  gaining  strategic  superiority. 
Their  fleets  In  all  the  world's  oceans,  their 
planes,  mlasiles  and  troops  Into  Egypt,  their 
nuclear  submarlnee  patrolling  our  coastc  and 
thetr  sub  base  in  Cuba  have  given  unmistak- 
able warning.  But  our  people  have  not  re- 
•  ponded  a£  in  the  past. 

Some  defense  leaders  credit  this  apathy 
to  an  unrealistic  reliance  upon  SALT  (the 
Strategic  Arms  UmltaUon  Talks).  The  re- 
cent action  of  the  House  on  defense  ^^ro- 
prlarions  cuts  the  ground  from  under  SALT 
Why  would  RusaU  agree  to  mutual  dls- 
axmament  when  she  hae  Congressional  con- 
firmation that  U5.  unilateral  disarmament 
Is  beln«  accelerated? 

Tou  will  recall  that  General  Cordee  told 
us  •"The  Soviet  Union  Is  now  about  to  seize 
world  technological  leadership  from  the 
United  States."  He  also  pointed  out  that 
Lhey  have  already  spent  about  three  billion 
dollars  more  than  we  have  on  defense 
orten'.ed  reaearch  and  that  their  annua:  ex- 
pansion in  their  RAD  effort  ha«  been  tO*^ 
a  year  while  ours  has  only  been  4''^.  hardly 
enough  to  ooTer  rising  inflation  costs. 

I  thought  his  comment  on  Soviet  Research 
Institute  growth  was  especially  signlflcant 
In  this  area.  "The  Soviets  have  established 
a  technically-oriented  society.  As  a  measure 
of  this  growth,  they  have  nearly  doubled  the 
number  of  research  institutes  over  the  past 
30  years  and  quadrupled  their  graduated  en- 
gineers. This  technical  manpower  force  Is 
now  six  times  the  size  of  ours." 

Dr.  John  S.  l»05ter.  Dlrect43r  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engnleering  has  repeatedly 
wsmed  the  Congress  of  the  tremendous  Red 
B4D  effort  and  Its  dangerous  consequences 
fo»  us. 

In  Russia  the  scientists,  engineers  and 
technicians  enjoy  favored  status,  ranking 
right  after  the  Party  leaders  in  salary,  hous- 
ing, food  and  prestige.  There  are  no  unem- 
ployed Bclentlsta  and  engineers  m  the  USSR, 
while   we   have   today   thousands  of   unem- 


chandlse   cargoes  to  every   people  on   every 
Island  and  continent  on  earth. 

There  Is  another  side  to  the  USSR-US.  In- 
eqult7  which  disturbs  me  greatly.  I  have  a 
sufficient  acquaintance  with  history  to  know 
that  more  nations  have  fallen  due  to  internal 
disorder  and  decay  than  from  outside  c<wi- 
quest.  I  see  In  our  Country  today  many  of  the 
maladies  which  have  tieen  fatal  to  other  peo- 
ples, other  nations  once  great  but  which  ulti- 
mately disappeared. 

The  apathy  of  our  people  to  their  defense 
establishment  and  forces  passes  all  under- 
standing. In  1M3  there  was  strong  popular 
support  for  President  Kennedy  when  he  or- 
dered the  Ruaalans  to  get  their  offensive  mis- 
siles out  of  Cuba.  Contrast  that  reaction  with 
the  lack  of  popular  concern  when  President 
Nixon  told  us  that  the  Soviets  were  building 
a  nuclear  sub  base  In  Cuba. 

We  also  have  In  this  country,  as  we  all 
know,  8  large  and  growing  group  of  traitors. 
By  definition  of  long  standing  a  traitor  la  one 
who  B^ves  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy. 
I>urlng  the  Vietnam  War  many  of  our  citi- 
zens, some  In  high  places,  have  given  aid  and 
encouragement  to  the  Reds,  hiding  behind 
the  legal  fiction  that  war  was  not  declared  by 
Congress. 

When  some  historian  of  the  future  does  the 
Job  on  us  which  Gibbon  did  on  Rome.  I  be- 
lieve he  will  trace  the  beginning  of  our  de- 
cline to  our  tolerance  c*  treason.  The  Reds 
do  not  have  that  problem. 

There  is  now  much  talk  about  national 
priorities.  We  are  told  that  we  must  reduce 
defense  expenditures  In  order  to  provide  more 
funds  for  other  pressing  priorities.  I  submit 
that  our  first  priority  must  be  the  national 
security  for  if  that  falU  the  other  priorities 
do  not  matter.  Otxr  conquerors  will  take  care 
of  those. 

There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  feeling 
In  this  country,  which  has  ben  fostered  by 
the  Intelleciual-Ieft.  that  the  Reds  no  longer 
represent  a  serious  menace  since  Russia  and 
China  are  quarreUng.  I  believe  the  USSR- 
ChlCom  quarrel  Is  like  spats  between  hus- 
bands and  wives.  They  can  be  bitter,  but 
when  third  parties  intervene,  the  couples 
promptly  double  up  on  the  Intruder. 

Despite  this  heated  oral  controversy,  I 
note  both  big  Red  powers  have  been  supply- 
ing aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

In  view  of  the  present  threat  to  our  secur- 
ity, what  should  be  the  size  and  composition 
of  our  defense  forces?  While  a  detailed  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  lies  outside  my  as- 
signment at  this  symposium.  I  have  compiled 
such  a  force  list  and  can  make  It  available 
Co  anyone  who  la  Interested.  There  are  some 
facta  and  conditions  relating  to  this  ques- 
tion pertinent  to  my  topic  "The  Meaning  of 
the  Threat." 

No  Free  World  leader  knows  what  would 
deter  an  enemy  from  launching  a  nuclear 
first  strike.  Only  the  rulers  in  Moscow  and 
Peking  know  that.  We  do,  however,  have 
some  pertinent  yardsticks.  Our  strategic  su- 
periority has  kept  the  truce  thtis  far.  At  the 
tune  of  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis  when  our 


eluding  the  ABM  and  civil  defenses,  especi- 
ally shelter  programs  and  ample  warning 
devices. 

An  adequate  force,  when  on  the  defensive 
must  also  be  much  larger,  more  extensive 
and  more  expensive  than  s  nuclear  Arst 
strike  force  due  to  the  frightful  destructlve- 
ness  of  nuclear  weapons.  Incidentally.  X  never 
knew  of  any  body  who  ever  won  while  on 
the  defensive. 
The  frequently  heard  argument  against  the 
world's  great  cost  of  our  defense  system  Is  scarcely 
valid  since  whatever  It  cosU  is  but  a  pittance 
compared  to  what  we  would  lose  If  our 
defenses  failed. 

Here  I  want  to  suggest  one  caution  to  the 
military. 

Sometimes  In  the  past  when  defense  ap- 
propriations were  inadequate  the  Armed 
Sen-Ices  have  engaged  In  heated  contro- 
versy over  the  sparce  funds  which  were  avail- 
able. That  would  be  fatal  now  when  It  is 
open  season  on  all  things  military.  Every 
military  leader  must  put  national  interest 
above  any  partisan  or  parochial  advantage. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  all  subordinates 
In  uniform  must  speak  with  one  voice  re- 
solving all  Issues  in  conference  and  creating 
no  Inter-servlce  rivalry  headlines. 

National  security  should  never  be  a  par- 
tisan or  political  issue.  It  Is  as  non-partisan 
as  safe  streets  and  clean  air.  Since  national 
seciulty  concerns  every  citizen.  It  should 
be  a  concern  of  every  citUteu. 

One  decisive  aspect  of  the  Red  threat  has 
not  received  the  attention  It  deserves.  That 
is  the  intention,  plsn  and  will  of  enemy 
leadership.  Does  anyone  who  has  observed 
the  truculence  of  the  B^emlln  during  the 
years  since  World  War  11.  when  their  stra- 
tegic forces  were  inferior,  doubt  that  they 
win  be  more  dlfHcuU  to  deal  with  now  that 
they  are  the  World's  No.  1  military  power? 
Has  anyone  seen  any  evidence  that  Soviet 
leadership  has  abandoned  Its  announced  plan 
for  World  conquest? 

Two  things  are  necessary  for  world  domi- 
nation, the  military  power  and  the  will  or 
determination  of  national  leadership  to  use 
It.  Russia  undoubtedly  now  has  both. 

When  the  n.S.  was  the  No.  1  military 
power  in  the  world  this  represented  no  men- 
ace to  any  people  or  nation  on  earth.  Every- 
one here  and  abroad  knew  that  our  strength 
was  defensive.  Not  since  189a  (the  Spanish 
American  War)  has  the  U.3  been  an  expan- 
sionist nation  or  had  an  aggressive  policy. 
Can  any  Informed  person  say  the  same  of 
the  men  In  the  Kremlin? 

In  1914  the  Kaiser  and  his  Prussian  War 
Lords  had  the  will  for  conquest  but  not,  as 
It  developed,  the  military  strength.  In  1940 
Hitler,  Mussolini  and  the  Japanese  War  Lords 
had  the  will  but  not  the  means.  Now  for  the 
first  time  there  is  a  nation  with  the  strength 
and  whose  leaders  obviously  possess  the  will 
for  conquest. 

Finally,  gentlemen,  I  have  observed  that 
some  of  our  people  misunderstand  why  we 
recommend  superior  U.S.  military  strength. 
Recently,  for  example,  Senator  Brooke  criti- 
cized General  Ryan  for  saying  our  strategic 
forces  must  be  able  to  disarm  an  enemy. 

Frankly,  I  have  little  Interest  in  retalia- 
tion or  how  many  Russians  or  Red  Chinese 
are  killed  after  a  massive  nuclear  attack  on 
the  US.  Everything,  everyone,  every  Institu- 
tion I  cherish  will  have  been  destroyed. 

What  I  want,  what  this  country  must  have. 
Is  a  strategic  force  of  such  size  and  compo- 
sition that  no  enemy  will  ever  dare  to 
launch  that  massive  nuclear  first  atrlke.  We 
have  hod  such  a  force.  It  has  kept  the  uneasy 
nuclear  truce  for  two  decades.  We  have  lost 
it.  We  must  never  cease  our  effort  until  wa 
get  It  back.  That  U  our  blghMt  natsonal 
priority. 
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REHABILITATION    OP    PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED  IS  AIDED  BY  M003K 
HEARING   SCREENING    PROGRAM 
WHICH     SALVAGES     THOUSANDS 
OF  AMERICANS  FROM  FRIGHTEN- 
INO  WORLD  WITHOUT  SOUND 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  fAr.  President,  tor 
many  years  I  have  been  an  active  and 
vigorous  supporter  of  improving  the  eco- 
nomic opportunities  and  the  physical  and 
social   rehabilitation  of   the  physically 
handicapped.  It  is.  therefore,  with  much 
gratification  that  I  report  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  on  a  Uttle-lmown  health 
program  which  is  doing  much  to  con- 
serve hearing  and  prevent  deafness  in 
children  and  adults. 

In  1961. 1  stated  in  the  Seiiate  that  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  in  Novem- 
ber of  1960.  men  and  women  of  one  of 
the  largest  fraternal  organizations  In 
America  joined  efforU  with  a  large  elec- 
tronics manufacturer  in  a  pilot  bearing 
screening  program. 

It  was  with  personal  satisfaction  that 
I  identified  the  fraternal  group  as  the 
Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  particularly  the 
Parkersburg,  W.  Va.  lodge.  The  manu- 
facttirer  referred  to  is  the  Zenith  Radio 
Corp.  of  Chicago,  which  pledged  to  pro- 
vide hearing  screening  equipment  and 
technical  advice  without  charge. 

Today  I  am  Informed  that  through 
this  volunteer  program,  more  than  2 
million  men.  women,  and  children  across 
the  Nation  have  had  their  hearing 
screened  over  the  past  decade.  This  is 
a  truly  fine  record.  I  recall  that  at  Park- 
ersburg 10  years  ago.  we  talked  of  our 
hopes  for  the  volunteer  effort.  Great 
good  has  been  done. 

Hearing  loss  is  one  of  our  major  health 
problems.  More  than  15  million  Ameri- 
cans, including  3  million  children,  suffer 
some  degree  of  deafness.  E>en  though 
more  people  have  hearing  problems  than 
suffer  from  heart  disease,  tuberculosis, 
and  polio  combined,  it  Is  one  of  our  least 
publicized  afflictions.  And  the  reason,  I 
suspect,  is  that  for  a  majority  of  per- 
sons experiencing  a  hearing  loss,  there 
is  no  badge  of  identity— no  crutch,  no 
brace,  no  cane.  Many  individuals  with 
impaired  hearing  who  resist  surgery  or 
the  use  of  a  modem  hearing  aid  walk 
the  streets  of  loneliness,  withdrawn  from 
the  lively  world  of  sound. 

Unfortunately.  It  is  a  common  belief 
that  only  the  older  or  aged  person  be- 
comes deaf.  This  is  a  fallacy:  hearing 
troubles  can  develop  at  any  time  in  life. 
even  before  birth.  You  know,  too.  of  the 
recent  alarms  raised  by  school  and  med- 
ical authorities  over  the  deteriorating  ef- 
fects of  electronic  amplification  on  our 
young  music  lovers. 

The  Moose  hearing  screening  program 
has  helped  confirm  these  alarms.  Volun- 
teer workers  In  Moose  lodges  all  over  the 
country  are  finding  thousands  of  Infants 
and  children  with  undetected  hearing 
Impairment  resulting  from  hidden  dis- 
ease or  damage,  and  they  are  channel- 
ing these  individuals  to  medical  help  be- 
fore the  loss  becomes  irreversible. 

In  the  program,  the  one  out  of  10  indi- 
viduals found  to  suffer  some  hearing  Im- 
pairment   is    referred    for    appropriate 
medical  and  rehabilitation  services  so 
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that  modern  technology  can  be  employed 
to  compensate  for  this  loss.  Zenith  Corp. 
has  devised  a  new  method  of  accurate 
testing  preschoolers,  called  Visual  and 
Auditory  Screening  of  Children — 
VASC — which  was  developed  and  per- 
fected at  Rochester.  Through  this  test- 
ing, the  screening  program  is  salvaging 
thousands  of  Americans  from  a  fright- 
ening world  without  sound. 

Mr.  President,  this  national  movement 
began  as  a  pilot  program  In  Parkers- 
burg. a  growing  city  on  the  Ohio  River. 
It  was  accomplished  by  concerned  and 
dedicated  people,  not  taxes,  not  State 
funds,  not  Federal  fiinds — but  people 
pitching  in  to  help  their  neighbors.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  concerned  about  ris- 
ing taxes  and  the  cost  of  medical  care, 
and  at  a  time  when  increasing  numbers 
of  Americans  are  discovered  to  have 
hearing  losses,  it  Is  heartwarming  to  know 
of  the  work  of  an  organzation  pledged  to 
aid  our  fellowman  without  the  need  lor 
special  fundraising  drives  or  annual 
budgetary  appeals. 

Using  special  equipment  loaned  by 
Zenith  Corp.  and  many  of  its  hearing 
aid  dealers,  members  of  the  Moose  have 
been  screening  the  hearing  acuity  of 
thousands  of  preschool  children,  stu- 
dents, and  adults.  This  ingjiring  people- 
to-people  program  was  organized  a 
decade  ago  by  the  fraternal  group's  De- 
partment of  Civic  Affairs  under  the  far- 
sighted  leadership  of  Earle  W.  Horton. 
director  of  that  department.  Mr.  Horton 
and  his  State  directors  have  made  this 
program  the  most  successful  of  Its  kind 
in  the  Nation. 

It  is  where  schools  have  no  funds  or 
facilities  for  screening  hearing  defi- 
ciencies that  the  Moose  have  performed 
so  nobly  In  offering  their  services  to 
school  officials.  After  receiving  approval 
of  local  school  ofBcials.  these  trained  vol- 
unteers spend  countless  hours  working 
with  educators  and  parents  in  the  hope 
of  saving  children  the  hardship  of  a 
hearing  handicap  in  later  life. 

Mr.  Horton  and  the  Moose  fraternity 
truly  believe  that  if  in  each  bearing 
screening  program  only  one  child  is  de- 
tected to  have  a  possible  hearing  loss, 
the  program  is  worthwhile.  This  is  a  pre- 
ventive program  which  can  forestall  life- 
times of  loneliness,  misery,  discomfort, 
and  curtailment  of  potential. 

There  are  many  schools  todsiy  where 
hearing  screening  is  not  a  part  of  the 
local  health  program,  Mr.  Horton  re- 
ports, and  the  Moose  organization,  Willi 
Its  2.200  lodges  and  nearly  1  million  mem- 
bers, has  a  formidable  task  ahead  of  it. 

lAst  month  at  Parkersburg.  W.  Va.. 
Mr.  Horton  renewed  his  organization's 
pledge  at  a  meeting  honoring  the  local 
lodge  on  the  eve  of  the  lOth  anniver- 
sary of  the  national  hearing  screening 
program. 

As  a  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  a 
member  of  the  Elkins.  W.  Va..  Moose 
Lodge,  and  a  strong  advocate  of  this  kind 
of  people-to-people  health  conservation 
program.  I  was  inWted  to  participate  in 
this  commemoration.  My  colleagues. 
Representative  Robert  H.  Mollokak 
and  Representative  K«h  Hichuh.  also 
were  present,  and  joined  me  In  praiang 
the  efforU  of  the  Moose  both  In  the  State 


of  West  Virginia  and  throughout  the 
Nation. 

It  was  at  this  10th  anniversary  observ- 
ance at  Parkersburg  on  November  13, 
that  I  learned  firsthand  from  Philip  A, 
Leekley,  a  Zenith  Corp.  executive,  how 
Moose  volunteers  are  using  his  com- 
pany's VASC  units  to  communicate  with 
4-  and  5-year-old  children.  This  is  a 
relatively  recent  development  since  the 
pilot  program  of  1960  and  one  that  gives 
added  importance  to  Its  purpose.  Some 
of  you  may  recall  a  recent  episode  of  the 
television  program,  "Marcus  Welby. 
MX).."  in  which  this  remarkable  com- 
munication with  preschoolers  was  so 
poigiumtly  portrayed. 

By  using  prerecorded  sound  tapes  with 
familiar  phrases  and  by  displaying  col- 
orful eye-level  picture  references,  thou- 
sands of  preschool  children  can  be 
screened  by  volunteers.  As  In  all  tlie 
Moose  projects,  parents  of  children  sus- 
pected of  haling  a  hearing  loss  are  ad- 
vised to  consult  their  family  physician. 

The  first  hearing  screening  program 
10  years  ago  attracted  only  several  hun- 
dred children  and  adults.  Today  Is  it  not 
unusual  for  a  single  group  of  volimteer 
workers  to  screen  as  matiy  as  10,000  or 
more  children  in  a  specific  regional  pro- 
gram. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  Interest  in 
this  volunteer  program  continues  to 
mount.  Hundreds  of  newspapers,  radio 
and  television  stations,  and  outdoor  ad- 
vertising firms  have  assisted  the  Moose 
in  their  ongoing  efforts  to  attract  more 
individuals  to  attend  the  screenings  and 
to  have  their  hearing  tested  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  These  important  communi- 
cators should  be  applauded  for  their  con- 
tribution in  strengthening  the  program 
as  the  Moose  move  forward  to  their  new 
goal  of  testing  3  million  individuals.  It 
is  heartening  to  have  such  an  effort  move 
ahead  wtihout  Government,  per  se,  being 
Involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Moose  hearing 
screening  program  is  directed  toward  de- 
tection of  hearing  impairments,  so  that 
treatment  can  be  secured  before  irrever- 
sible damage  occurs.  I  commend  the 
many  thousands  of  volunteers.  Moose  of- 
ficials and  officers  of  the  Zenith  Corp. 
for  thier  contributions  toward  a  better 
world.  The  concept  of  the  hearing  screen- 
ing program— <ttrly  detection  and  treat- 
ment— Is  one  which  our  Nation  must 
adopt  in  all  areas  of  health  care  if  our 
citizens  are  to  be  assured  a  healthier  and 
happier  tomorrow. 


EMERGENCY  STRIKE  LAWS 
Mr.  SAXBE  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 9.  Congress  passed  and  the  Presi- 
dent signed  House  Joint  Resolution  1413. 
which  extends  until  March  1  the  tem- 
porary prohibition  of  strikes  and  lock- 
outs with  respect  to  the  current  labor- 
management  railroad  dispute.  I  did  not 
support  the  measure.  The  Joint  resolution 
only  postpones  the  time  when  we  must 
actively  come  to  grips  with  an  overall 
solution  to  the  problem.  The  basic  ques- 
tion In  this  dispute:  Will  the  railroads 
give  the  imions  the  money  they  need,  and 
will  the  unions  give  the  rsilroeds  the 
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pri\'ilege  of  operating  at  a  high  level  of 
efDclency? 

These  and  other  queetlons  were  dis- 
cussed in  an  editorial  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  of  Friday,  December 
11.  I  thought  the  editorial  did  a  good 
job  of  pointing  up  the  problems  con- 
nected with  House  Joint  Resolution  1413. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editonal 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rjccoro. 
as  follows: 

Ths  Missmo  EMiaccHCT  Stmkk  Law 
If  the  national  railroad  strike  which  af- 
fUcted  the  country  yesterday  were  not  so 
dlsrupUve  and  costly,  tt  would  qualify  aa  a 
first  rate  comedy.  For  months  the  country 
has  known  that  an  emergency  was  In  the 
making,  but  the  President  did  not  aak  for  a 
stopgap  U»-  to  prevent  the  strike  until  Mon- 
day night  Congress  got  into  action  on 
Wednesday,  but  did  not  pass  lu  antlstrike 
blU  until  after  the  strike  had  begun.  The 
President  signed  the  bUl  at  2:10  ajn.  and 
Judge  Pratt,  clad  In  pajamas  and  robe,  is- 
sued a  temporary  order  to  restrain  the  strike 
at  3:17  a^n.  MeanwhUe  the  de&ant  president 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Clerks  had 
disappeared  so  that  no  court  order  could 
reach  him.  and  the  natlon-crlppUiig  strike 
went  merrily  on  throiigh  the  day.  What  a 
way  to  run  a  railroad,  or  a  nation  1 

In  its  haste.  Congress  sought  to  sweeten 
the  bitter  but  necessary  plU  that  It  was  ad- 
mlnlBierlng  to  the  four  unions  involved.  It 
legislated  a  13.5  per  cent  wage  increase  for 
the  employees,  which  corresponds  to  the  first 
Installment  of  a  87  per  cent  Increase  In  three 
Tears  recommended  by  an  emergency  fact- 
finding board.  But  Congress  Ignored  the 
other  paru  of  the  emergency  board's  pro- 
poeed  settlement  designed,  as  the  President 
noted  In  signing  the  bill,  to  '■Increase  pro- 
ductivity and  cut  back  the  inflationary  ef- 
fect of  the  pay  Increase."  In  effect,  this  st- 
tempt  to  meet  a  transportation  crisis  through 
special  legislation  failed  to  prevent  the 
strike:  It  put  Congress  on  record  in  support 
of  an  Inflationary  wage  settlement:  and  It 
Ignored  the  proposed  work-rule  changes  de- 
signed to  make  higher  wage  rales  economi- 
cally feasible. 

Essential  though  It  was  to  take  away  the 
union's  right  to  strike  in  the  current  circum- 
stances. It  is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion 
that  Congress  botched  the  Job.  Virtually 
every  member  was  Irritated,  moreover,  by  the 
disruptive  effect  of  this  special  legislation  on 
Its  already  overburden  catchup  sesalon.  The 
basic  fact  Is  that  Congress  cannot  legislate 
properly  in  such  circumstances,  and  that  Is 
an  overpowering  argument  for  not  letting 
crises  of  this  sort  go  to  Capitol  HII!  for  settle- 
ment. 

The  chief  ray  of  hope  In  the  situation. 
therefore.  U  that  the  Md  Congress  wUI  over- 
haul the  Railroad  Labor  Act  so  as  to  save 
Itself  and  the  country  from  fiascos  of  this 
kind  In  the  future.  Congress  might  not  like 
the  kind  of  legislation  that  the  President 
recommended  last  February  to  deal  with 
transportation  emergencies  which  cannot  be 
settled  under  existing  law,  but  It  has  not 
said  so.  The  inaxcusable  fact  U  that  not  a 
single  hearing  was  held  on  the  bltl.  and 
neither  house  did  anything  to  Initiate  sub- 
stitute legislation  of  Its  own.  There  is  not 
much  hope  of  meeting  these  occasional  emer- 
^nclM  more  aatlsfactorUy  unta  Oongiass  is 
ready  to  tmckle  down  and  pass  a  new  law  to 
protect  the  public  Interest. 
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ASSESSMENT   OF   PRESENT  SITUA- 
TION IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.   MONDALE.   Mr.   President,   laat 
December  IS  President  Nixon  made  a 


brief  report  to  the  Nation  on  the  situa- 
tion In  Vietnam.  He  referred  In  that 
speech  to  what  he  termed  a  "firsthand, 
candid  and  completely  Independent"  re- 
port on  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
by  Sir  Robert  Thompson,  the  celebrated 
British  expert  on  guerrilla  warfare  and 
architect  of  the  victory  over  Communist 
Insurgents  in  Malaya. 

Sir  Robert,  the  President  announced 
had  been  "cautiously  optimistic"  after  a 
5-weelc  trip  to  South  Vietnam,  and  had 
reported  "a  winning  position  has  been 
achieved  .  .  ."  The  President  told  us 
that  this  favorable  assessment  was  "In 
line"  with  other  reports  and  his  own 
thinking.  However,  he  did  not  reveal  Sir 
Robert's  report  beyond  this  brief  charac- 
terization. 

These  Presidential  remarks  are  par- 
ticularly notable  now,  a  year  later,  be- 
cause Sir  Robert  Thompson  has  gone 
again  to  South  Vietnam  on  an  official 
mission  for  several  weeks  and  again  re- 
ported to  the  President.  But  his  findings 
today  have  not  been  reported  by  the 
administration  In  any  way  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  let  alone  in  a  Presidential 
address. 

For,  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
Sir  Robert  reported  this  time  a  disturb- 
ing failure  to  eliminate  the  Vletcong  ap- 
paratus in  South  Vietnam.  Such  a  failure 
undermines  all  other  aspects  of  pacifica- 
tion amd  certainly  belies  continuing  ad- 
ministration optlmian  about  political 
realties  in  South  Vietnam. 

In  a  subsequent  radio  interview  with 
NBC  In  London.  Sir  Robert  faulted  this 
press  account  as  over-emphasizing  "one 
detail"  ot  his  report,  but  he  nonetheless 
publicly  acknowledged  that  the  threat 
of  Vletcong  subversion  was  not  yet  "suf- 
ficiently reduced." 

We  must  ask,  I  think,  what  Is  "suf- 
ficient" after  all  these  years,  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
American  lives. 

I  should  add  that  these  reports  bear 
out  an  earlier  account  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  19  that  the  Saigon 
regime  was  massively  Inflltered  by  Com- 
munist agents. 

That,  of  course,  is  what  this  war  has 
always  been  about.  Not  arms  caches  in 
Cambodia,  or  bombing  targets  in  the 
North,  or  strident  speeches  in  Washing- 
ton. But  who  Is  to  rule  South  Vietnam. 
Who  has  the  political  stamina  to  survive 
the  military  stalemate. 

That  is  the  question  our  men  have 
died  for — and  still  die  for. 

The  whole  elaborate,  much-celebrated 
structiu^  of  "Vletnamlzatlon"  rests  on 
the  political  balance.  In  plainest  terms, 
so  long  as  the  Vletcong  apparatus  re- 
mains Intact,  and  so  long  as  the  two  sides 
refuse  a  negotiated  settlement,  the  prom- 
ise of  an  honorable  peace  in  Vietnam 
is  a  cruel  hoax. 

The  American  people  are  entitled  to 
know  In  full  what  Sir  Robert  Thomp- 
son has  reported  to  the  President  from 
both  his  trips. 

We  are  entitled  to  know  the  findings 
of  the  President's  Vietnam  Special  Stud- 
lea  Group,  which  the  President,  In  his 
report  to  Congress  last  February, 
characterized  as  the  main  forum  for  de- 
termining "the  factual  situation"  In  Viet- 
nam. 


A  White  House  spokesman  has  refused 
to  comment  on  the  Thompson  report, 
calling  It  a  "claasUled  matter."  The 
most  powerful  rebutUI  to  that  position 
was  given  by  President  Nixon  himself  In 
his  foreign  policy  message  of  February 
18.  He  wrote  about  informing  the  pub- 
lic on  Vietnam : 

We  cannot  try  to  fool  tlie  eneiny.  wlio  know 
what  U  actually  bapp«nlng. 

Nor  must  we  fool  our«elve«.  The  American 
paople  must  have  the  full  truth.  We  cannot 
afford  a  loes  of  confidence  in  our  Judgment 
and  in  leadership. 

This  is  Indeed  an  issue  of  basic  confi- 
dence. The  administration  must  show  It 
has  not  been  misleading  the  American 
people  in  the  continued  spending  of  lives 
and  money.  It  must  show  it  is  not  the 
captive  of  the  facile  Illusions  that  blinded 
Its  predecessor. 

Most  of  all.  Americans  must  know  the 
truth  about  Vietnam  to  prepare  us  for 
wiiatever  trials  may  lie  ahead.  For  if 
Communist  victories  are  to  be  the  out- 
come, we  face  either  the  chaUenge  ot  ac- 
cepting reality  or  the  madness  of  some 
attempt  to  reverse  it.  In  any  event,  the 
sacrifice  we  have  made  obligates  our 
Oovemment  to  tell  us  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  to  tell  us  now. 

AU  this  relates.  Mr.  President,  to  yet 
another  striking  report,  a  column  by 
Stewart  Alsop  in  Newsweek  of  Decem- 
ber 7  Mr  Alsop  exposes  the  ominous  de- 
terioration of  the  morale  and  discipline 
of  our  army  In  Vietnam.  There  may  be 
disagreement  over  the  reasons  for  this 
unprecedented  aUenaUon  of  our  men 
from  their  commanders.  But  it  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  go  on  asking  our  soldiers 
to  fl«ht  and  die  on  false  pretenses  about 
what  has  truly  been  gained  In  Vietnam. 

Mindful  of  these  enormous  stakes.  I 
have  written  President  Nixon  to  request 
that  he  make  public  the  Thompson  re- 
ports and  other  official  assessments  of  the 
situation  in  South  Vietnam. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter to  the  President  and  the  relevant  ar- 
ticles from  the  New  York  Times  and 
Newsweek  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  Vo  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  ,,    ,Q,n 

Decembui  11,   1970. 
The  PassiDENT. 
The  Whtle  Home. 
WashtnQton,  D.C. 

DiA»  M«.  PMsrocT<T:  I  am  v-ry  corcerned 
over  the  •erica  of  reports  about  Sir  Robert 
Thompson's  recent  trip  on  your  behalf  to 
South  Vletiuun.  certain  preas  atones  Indi- 
cated that  he  returned  with  the  Judgment 
that  efforts  ha?e  soil  laUed  to  eliminate  the 
threat  pceed  by  the  Vletoong  apparatus 
throtigbout  the  country. 

In  a  subsequent  Interrlew  with  NBO  In 
London.  Sir  Robert  did  orltlclM  theee  preas 
accounu  as  having  ■picked  on  one  detaU"  of 
hi!  report.  And  he  called  the  tenor  of  hl» 
Uteat  nndlngs  "encouraging  and  even  opti- 
mistic ■•  Yet  In  that  same  interview  he  pub- 
licly acknowledged  that  the  Vletcong  ap- 
paratus was  not  yet  "suJBclontly  reduced." 
and  that  Vletcong  subversKe  strength  within 
South  Vietnam  was  a  threat  which  could 
still  "overturn"  the  Saigon  regime. 

All  this  comee  In  the  wake  ot  an  equally 
disturbing  presa  report  In  October  that  the 
CIA  nnds  the  Saigon  government  massively 
Infiltrated  with  Communist  agents. 
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These  reports  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  whole  structure  of  paclBcaUon  and  Vlet- 
namlrjitlon  policies.  If  the  future  withdraw- 
als of  U  a  forces  are  to  depend  upon  the  real 
stamina  of  the  South  Vletnameee  regime, 
the  continued  strength  of  the  Vletcong  In- 
frastructure—whatever the  marginal  damage 
It  has  suffered— certainly  caau  doubt  on  any 
promise  to  bring  all  our  men  home  In.  the 
near  future,  except  through  a  genuine  com- 
promise settlement. 

Moreover,  so  long  as  thU  potential  for 
Communlat  victories  In  South  Vietnam  re- 
mains obscure  to  the  American  people,  and 
so  long  as  the  Administration  remalna  pub- 
licly committed  to  quite  an  opposite  out- 
come, the  stage  oould  be  set,  aa  In  the  past, 
for  some  dramatic  \JM.  mlUtary  action  to  try 
to  retrieve  the  situation.  I  fear  that  would 
not  only  be  futile,  but  also  disastrous  for  the 
peace  of  our  own  society. 

I  therefore  requeat  :'0U,  Mr.  President,  to 
make  public  In  full  both  the  report*  of  Sir 
Robert  Thompson  and  other  official  assess- 
menu  of  the  situation  In  South  Vietnam,  In- 
cluding those  ot  the  Vietnam  Special  Studies 
Oroup.  which  you  cited  for  searching  and 
factual  analysis  In  your  Message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  Foreign  Relations  last  February. 

Aa  you  said  In  that  Message  with  regard  to 
Informing  the  pubUc  on  Vietnam: 

•We  cannot  try  to  fool  the  enemy,  who 
Xnows  what  la  actually  happening. 

■Nor  must  we  fool  ourselves.  The  American 
people  must  have  the  full  truth.  We  can- 
not afford  a  loss  ot  confidence  In  our  Judg- 
ment and  In  our  leaderahlp." 

Telling  the  plain  truth  about  what  Ues 
ahead  m  Vietnam  U  surely  the  best  Insur- 
ance, Mr.  President,  against  the  dlvUlvenesa 
and  recrimination  we  all  want  to  avoid  In 
trying  to  end  thU  war. 
Sincerely, 

WSLTSa    P.    MONOALK. 


I  Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  3,  lOTO  1 
ExPuiT  Now  Ovaour  in  Rspoal  to  Nixon 
On  VixrcoHC  Powaa 
(By  Tad  Szulc) 
Washinoton,  Dec.  2.— Sir  Robert  Thomp- 
son  the  British  expert  on  guerrlUa  warfare, 
has  told  President  Nixon   that  the  United 
States  and  aUled  Intelligence  and  police  ef- 
forts have  faued  to  destroy  the  Communist 
subversive  apparatus  In  South  Vietnam. 

His  report,  submitted  In  writing  to  the 
President  at  an  unpubllclied  White  House 
meetmg  on  Oct.  13.  appears  to  be  In  marked 
contrast  with  the  relatively  optimistic  views 
on  the  security  situation  In  South  Vietnam 
that  Sir  Robert  offered  Mr.  Nlion  last  De- 
cember.   

Sir  Robert's  findings— outlined  to  The  New 
York  Times  today  by  Administration  ofll- 
clals  familiar  with  the  report— were  based  on 
a  new  flve-weelt  secret  mlsalon  he  undertook 
In  South  Vietnam  at  President  Nixon's  re- 
quest during  September  and  October  before 
Doming  to  Washington  to  deliver  his  report 

The  previous  mission  for  Mr.  Nixon,  which 
also  lasted  five  weeks,  was  completed  last 
Dec.  3,  when  he  met  with  the  President. 

In  his  policy  speech  on  Vietnam  on  Dec.  15, 
Mr.  Nixon  told  of  the  Thompson  mission,  de- 
scribed his  findings  as  'cautiously  optimis- 
tic "  and  quoted  him  as  reporting  that.  "I 
was  very  Impressed  by  the  improvement  In 
the  mllltarv  and  political  situation  In  Viet- 
nam as  compared  with  all  previous  vlslu  and 
especially  In  the  security  situation,  both  m 
Saigon  and  the  rural  areas." 

Sir  Robert's  recent  mission,  however,  as 
weU  as  the  exutence  of  his  October  report 
has  been  kept  secret,  reportedly  because  his 
new  conclusions  seem  to  question  the  valid- 
ity of  the  pacification  and  Vletnamliatlon 
programs.  Including  Operation  Phoenix 
which  has  been  described  aa  a  code  name  tor 
a  secret  Central  InuUlgence  Agency  opera- 
tion that  led  to  the  alleged  massacre  at  Mylal 
March  16.  1988. 


On  Oct.  14,  the  day  after  he  conferred  with 
President  Nixon,  Sir  Robert  dlKiussed  the 
Vietnam  situation  at  a  meeting  of  high  level 
military  officers  and  Defense  Department  and 
Intelligence  officials,  paraphrasing  In  replies 
to  questlone  the  key  points  contained  m  his 
report  to  the  President. 

The  main  theme  of  Sir  Robert's  findings 
was  that  despite  some  succeasee  In  paclfica- 
Uon,    particularly    In    the    performance    by 
newly  elected  officials  In  South  Vietnamese 
vUloges,  there  has  been  a  general  failure  to 
police  and  mielllgonce  efforts  aimed  at  ellm- 
InalUig  Vletcong  apparatus  In  the  country. 
The  Thompson   report   was  said   to  have 
emphaelaed  that  success  In  other  aspects  of 
pacification  cannot  solve  the  basic  politic^ 
problem  in  Vietnam  after  the  withdrawal  ot 
the  bulk  of  American  forces  so  long  as  the 
Vletcong  apparatus  remains  vlrtuaUy  totact. 
Despite    continuing    Administration    op- 
timism   over    pacification,    as    expressed    in 
public   statements,   there   are   officials  here 
with  extensive  experience  In  Vietnam  who 
privately   not  only   share   Sir   Bobort's  new 
conclusions  but  also  argue  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  pouucal  and  security  situation 
is  90  tragUe  as  to  pose  a  criUcal  threat  to 
the  Saigon  Oovernment  even  In  the  prteence 
of  "residual"  American  combat  forces, 
roixows  T*«TtT»  saaxasisxrrT 
Slr  Robert's  report  followed  an  earUer  as- 
sessment given  to  President  Nlion  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  that  more  than 
30.000  Communist  agents  hod  been  Infiltrated 
Into  the  Saigon  Government,  Including  the 
office  of  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu. 

When  The  New  York  Times  published  on 
Oct.  IB  an  article  based  on  the  CIA  report. 
White  House  officials  said  that  It  exaggerated 
the  extent  of  the  Infiltration  and  was  "over- 
ly pessimistic."  These  comments  were  made, 
however,  five  days  after  the  submission  of 
the  Thompson  report  declaring  the  »l«ed 
antlsubverslve  program  to  be  'Inadequate. 
The  responslbUlty  for  eradicating  the  un- 
derground Vletcong  apparatus  Is  vested  to 
an  agency  known  as  Civil  Operations  and 
Rural  Operations  Support,  or  CORDS,  an 
arm  of  the  United  States  military  command 
In  Saigon  COBDS  works  In  cooperation  with 
the  South  Vietnamese  military  InteBlgence 
and  national  poUce. 

The  American  agency's  mato  antlsubver- 
slve insuument  Is  the  highly  controversial 
Operation  Phoemx.  composed  of  South  Viet- 
namese police  and  nUlltary  and  Intelligence 
agents.  United  States  dvUlan  and  mlUtary 
personnel  and  operatives  of  the  Central  In- 
leUlgence  Agency,  who  play  a  key  role  to  the 
whole  operation. 

Sir  Robert  was  said  to  have  reported,  bow- 
ever,  that  the  three-yesr-old  Operation  Phoe- 
nix and  related  activities  were  not  dotog 
•their  Job"  and  had  faUed  to  break  tip  the 
enemy's  main  effort  In  South  Vietnam. 

Other  Intelligence  sources  said  that  Opera- 
tion Phoenix  Itself  was  Infiltrated  by  Vlet- 
cong agents. 

Officials  familiar  with  Sir  Robert's  con- 
clusions said  that  he  was  much  less  optimis- 
tic over  the  world  wide  aspects  of  the  Viet- 
nam situation  than  he  was  lost  year.  Asked 
at  the  Pentagon  meeting  when  the  United 
states  could  leave  Vlet-tenslfled  Communist 
shelling  Installations  appeared  to  bear  "not 
right  away." 


CIA   Sats  ENkMV   Spna  Hold   VrrAL  Posts 

IN  Saigon 

(By  Nell  Sheahan) 

Washinoton.  Oct.  18— The  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  has  told  President  Nlion  that 
the  Vietnamese  Communists  have  Infiltrated 
more  than  30.000  agents  Into  the  South  Viet- 
namese Oovemment  In  an  apparatus  that  has 
been  virtually  Impossible  to  destroy. 

Because  of  this,  the  CJ.A.  reported,  as 
United  States  troop  withdrawals  proceed,  a 


resurgence  of  Communist  strength  In  South 
Vietnam  can  be  expected. 

The  report  to  Mr.  Nlion  laid  that  the  se- 
cret Communist  agenu  had  included  an  aide 
to  President  Nguyen  Van  Thleu  of  South 
Vietnam,  a  former  province  chief  and  high 
officials  of  the  police  and  of  military  Intel- 
ligence. 

COKTiaiSATION  BT  0TT1!ClAl,a 

While  the  study  la  not  addressed  speclflcsl- 
ly  to  the  question  of  the  President's  war  pol- 
icy, officials  of  the  United  States  Oovernment 
who  have  read  It  say  that  It  doee  raise  ques- 
tions about  a  key  aspect  of  this  policy- Vlei- 
namlsatlon,  or  gradually  giving  the  South 
Vietnamese  the  main  burden  of  defending 
themselves  against  the  Vletcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  and  thus  allowing  American 
troop  withdrawals. 

High  White  House  officials  confirmed  the 
existence  of  the  report.  They  contended,  how- 
ever, that  It  exaggerated  the  extent  of  In- 
filtration and  they  rejected  the  analysis  a« 
Inaccurate  and  "overly  pessimistic." 

They  sold  that  the  President  had  read  a 
summary  of  Its  contents  and  that  he  la  im- 
derstood  to  believe  that  the  analysis  la  unwar- 
ranted because  of  the  generally  optimistic 
reports  he  has  been  receiving  from  other 
sources  about  the  progress  of  pacification, 
the  Improved  military  performance  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  and  the  effects  of  the 
Cambodian  Incursion. 

no  ncPLXCATXoN  or  raix 
The  Central  InteUlgence  Agency'a  analysis 
does  not  assert  or  Imply  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  Is  likely  to  fall  In  the 
next  few  months,  the  officials  who  have  read 
It  oald.  Nor  does  the  study  discount  the 
likelihood  that  the  South  Vietnamese  Army 
will  perform  well  In  battle  for  some  time  to 
come,  as  occurred  In  Cambodia. 

What  the  study  does  Imply,  the  officials 
said  Is  thst  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment has  little  chance  of  enduring  over  the 
long  run  because  of  the  great  extent  of  Com- 
munist penetration. 

In  terms  of  troop  wlthdra-Brals  the  Presi- 
dent hss  so  far  committed  himself  only  to 
reducing  American  men  In  South  Vietnam 
to  284,000  by  next  May.  He  has  Indicated, 
however,  that  he  hopes  to  moke  further  wuh- 
drawols  as  his  Vletnamlsatlon  program  con- 
tinues. The  President  has  also  repeatedly 
stated,  as  did  high  White  House  officials  In 
commenting  on  the  CIA.  analysis,  that  the 
Vletnamlzatlon  program  Is  going  well. 

Details  of  the  top-secret  study  were  made 
available  to  The  New  York  Times  by  the 
Oovemment  officials  who  reod  It.  The  study 
was  made  last  May,  the  officials  said,  and 
has  been  circulated  In  the  White  House,  the 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department.  In- 
formation received  since  May— especially 
after  the  two-month  attack  on  Communist 
sanctuaries  In  Cambodia  that  ended  June 
30 — has  continued  to  confirm  the  C.1.A '6 
findtogs.  the  officials  said. 

The  study  was  apparently  based  on  new 
Information  about  the  nature  and  size  of 
the  Communist  spy  orgsnliatlon  to  South 
Vietnam  as  well  as  on  a  fresh  analysis  of 
captured  documenu  and  Interrogations  of 
prisoners  and  defectors  during  the  last  two 
to  three  years. 

In  lu  analysis,  the  Central  Intelugence 
Agency  says  tliat  early  last  year  after  a  num- 
ber ot  setbacks  on  the  battlefield,  the  Com- 
munists decided  to  shift  their  long-range 
strategy  from  Intense  military  activity  to 
poUtlcal  erosion,  against  the  day  when  Amer- 
ican troop  strength  would  no  longer  be  a 
serious  tlireat  because  of  withdrawals. 

The  enemy  Is  confident  that  this  strategy 
wlU  succeed,  the  analysis  pointed  out.  It 
offered  no  contradiction. 

To  carry  out  the  new  strategy,  the  report 
asserts,  the  Communists  stepped  up  their 
toflltrstlon  of  secret  agents  toto  various 
branches  of  the  South  Vietnamese  Oovem- 
ment. 
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MOST     NATttTS    OF    SOUTH 

Th«  Study  estimates  that  the  enemy  has 
inflUrmted  more  than  30.000  agema— most  ot 
them  natives  of  the  southern  part  o(  divided 
Vietnam — into  the  armed  lorws,  the  police 
lorce  and  the  South  Vietnamese  intelUgence 
organizations  charged  with  eradicating  the 
Vietcong  guerrillas  and  their  North  Vietna- 
mese allies.  iHigh  White  House  officials  said 
thai  the  study  gave  a  total  of  shout  30.000 
agents,  but  the  officlaU  who  had  read  it  said 
they  »erc  certain  the  figure  was  30,000.) 

The  number  ol  such  agent*  is  said  to  be 
growmg.  with  a  goal  ot  30.000.  If  this  ijoal  Is 
reached,  the  spy  organization  would  he  5  per 
cent  ol  the  South  Vietnamese  miUUry  and 
police  torces.  The  CJ-A.  study  doubts,  how- 
ever, that  the  Communists  achieved  their 
goal  by  the  end  ot  19G9.  the  target  date. 

While  the  enemy  operatives  range  Irom 
verr  eaective  to  very  poor,  the  study  says, 
the'  network  derives  Its  power  from  the  fact 
tUat  the  United  S»t«  and  the  South  Viet- 
namese Government  have  nothing  remotely 
compaTAble. 

Tlie  study  describes  the  workings  ot  three 
Communist  poll  ilea  1-aci  ion  and  InCelllgenco 
oi^mutions.  one  of  which  has  proven  so 
tmpsrvlous  to  Government  councermeasures 
that  none  of  lii  anp<jrtAnt  .i?entfi  hive  been 
arresied.  The  CJ.A.  refers  to  the  relatively  f«w 
arresu  to  tell  how  Communist  agenU  have 
reached  into  .irmy  headquirtera.  into  Presi- 
dent Thleu'a  office  and  even  into  the  nego- 
tiating team  at  the  Parts  pesce  talks. 

.-^PATHT    A    POSSIBLE    atASON 

In     addition,     the     Central     InteUlgence 
Agency  reports   the  failure  of  hundreds  of 
thousands   of  South    Vletnameee   policemen 
and  soldiers  to  report  contacu  by  Vletci 
agents.  The  report  adds  that  the  enemy  " 
work  could  not  exist  without  the  tacit  com 
pUclty— whether    from    fear,    sympathy    or 
apathv— of  the  majority  of  South  Vletuamew 
soldiers  and  policemen. 

The  C-I  A-  cited  such  feelings  as  evidence 
that  the  Salgou  Government  could  not  com- 
mand the  deep  loyalty  of  the  men  on  whom 
It  depends  to  defend  itself. 

Alihoush  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment Is  infiltrated  from  bottom  to  top.  the 
study  savs.  the  United  States  and  Saigon 
have  had  imie  success  not  only  in  penetrat- 
ing the  Communist  organization  but  also  in 
keeping  agents  alive  in  areas  the  Commu- 
nists control. 

The  study  offers  the  following  issesament 
of  the  advantages  of  the  enemy's  virtual 
monopoly  on  subversion: 

There  is  a  permanent  Imbalance  In  tactical 
mllitarv  intelUgence.  The  enemy  is  usually 
forewarned  of  allied  moves  and  the  United 
State*  and  South  Vietnam  are  usually  igno- 
rant of  Communist  ones, 

Becaus*  moet  Government-held  orexs  are 
nominally,  rather  than  firmly,  controlled,  the 
enemy  is  able  to  recruit  selecuvely  and  to 
decide  freely  who  should  be  assassinated  for 
maJtlmum  political  effect. 

The  enemy  has  excellent  sectirity  and  can 
thwart  Government  efforts  to  infiltrate  its 
organization  and  terrltorj-.  Government 
a^entfi  are  exposed  in  advance  and  programs 
such  as  PhoenU— an  effort  begun  in  1967 
to  uncover  and  destroy  the  Vietcong  appa- 
ratus in  the  countr>*side — are  undermined 
Officials  noted  that  the  study  provided  the 
most  plausible  explanation  yet  for  the  con- 
Unuing  failure  of  Phoenix,  a  program  con- 
sidered vital  to  Viet  nam  Izatlon. 

Penetration  of  non-Communist  political 
parties  and  religious  groups  allows  the  Com- 
munists to  take  advantage  of.  and  worsen. 
the  chronic  political  weakness  of  the  South 
Vietnameee  Government. 

The  Communisu  can  suniive  despite  great 
allied  military  pressure.  Thus,  as  American 
troop  withdrawals  proceed,  a  resurgence  of 
Communist  strength  can  be  expected.  In 
cutting  toward  iu  goal  of  384.000  men.  the 
United  Statea  expects  to  have  344,000  soldiers 


m  Vietnam  by  the  end  of  1970 — a  reducUon 
of  205.000  In  two  years. 

Discussing  the  make-up  of  the  enemy  op- 
parattis.  the  CIA.  report  says  that  the  three 
Communist  organizations  that  control  the 
estimated  total  of  30.000  agents  receive  their 
orders  from  Hanoi,  through  the  Central  Of- 
fice for  South  Vietnam,  the  Communist  com- 
mand for  the  South.  The  desUuction  of  its 
headquarters  wa*  a  goal  of  the  American 
drive  into  Cambodia,  but  It  Is  still  operating 
In  the  Jungles. 

According  to  the  Cl-A..  the  full-time  op- 
eratives are  to  be  disUngulshed  from  the 
many  more  tens  of  thousands  of  part-time 
agenu  and  Vietcong  sympathizers  In  South 
VletnAm. 

The  largest  s^ment  of  about  30,000  full- 
time  operatives  Is  run  by  the  Military  Prose- 
lyting Section,  whose  primary  aim  is  to  un- 
dermine the  morale  and  effectiveness  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  armed  forces  and  police, 
according  to  the  study. 

Many  of  these  operatives  are  South  Viet- 
namese officers  and  noncommissioned  officers. 
They  try  to  recruit  other  soldiers  to  the 
Communist  cause,  foment  dissent  within 
units,  perform  covert  assassin  a  tions.  encour- 
age desertions  and  defections  and  arrange 
accommodations  In  which  Government  mili- 
tary unitfi.  to  avoid  casualties,  tacitly  agree 
not  to  attack  Communist  forces.  Such  ac- 
commodations are  a  widespread  practice  that 
American  mUltary  advisers  have  not  been 
able  to  end. 

NCTWORK   or   COITKIX&S 

This  group  of  30.000  agenu  is  supported 
by  a  large  network  of  couriers  and  keepers 
of  safe-houses,  where  agenu  can  take  ref- 
uge. Most  keepers  of  these  refuges  are  the 
wives  or  relatives  of  South  Vietnamese  sol- 
.iers  and  policemen,  the  study  continues. 
'■A  secuna  group — about  7.000  agents— is 
run  by  the  Vietcong  Military  Intelligence 
Section,  the  study  says.  These  agents  are  said 
to  be  spotted  throughout  all  levels  of  the 
police,  armed  forces  and  civilian  adminis- 
tration, principally  for  espionage.  The  study 
notes  that  the  mission  of  some  of  the  high- 
level  agenta  Is  to  try  to  manipulate  Govern- 
ment policy  The  Military  Intelligence  Sec- 
lion  also  mtercepts  South  Vietnamese  Army 
and  police  radio  communications. 

South  Vietnamese  counterintelligence  has 
had  its  greatest  s\iccess  against  these  mili- 
tary intelligence  agents,  but  the  study  cau- 
tions that  the  success  has  been  a  limited 
one.  A  widely  publicized  roundup  last  year 
probably  apprehended  less  than  half  of  the 
high-level  ft»t.nt»  working  solely  In  the  Sai- 
gon area,  the  study  says. 

The  third  and  possibly  most  dangerous 
network  of  agents  reported  by  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  is  an  estimated  total  of 
3.000  members  of  the  Vietcong  security  serv- 
ice who  permeate  the  South  Vietnamese  po- 
lice intelligence  aenrlce.  the  army  intelli- 
gence and  military  security  service,  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Office,  the  South  Viet- 
namese counterpart  of  the  CIA.  Other 
agents  from  the  secret  service  are  reported 
to  be  active  throughout  the  non-Communist 
political  parties  and  religious  groupa. 

The  Vietcong  .security  service  is  reportedly 
a  type  of  political  and  secret  police  with  the 
main  mission  of  combating  Infiltration  or 
disloyalty  in  the  Communist  party,  the 
armed  forces  and  the  population  in  Commu- 
nist-dominated regions  In  the  South. 

The  service  also  reportedly  operates  Urge 
networks  of  civilian  informants  In  Govern- 
ment areas,  draws  up  blacklists  In  the  event 
a  Communlst-mfiuenced  government  takes 
power  In  South  Vietnam,  and  aeiecu  and 
kills  those  people  on  the  blacklisu  whooe 
deaths  might  have  an  Immediate  psycho- 
logical and  political  impact. 

The  chief  mission  of  Its  3.000  agents  In 
the  South  Vietnamese  structure  is  to  keep 
the  Communists  informed  of  how  much  the 
Government  knows  about  them  and  to  block 
any  penetration  by  Government. 


The  Vietcong  security  .lervlce  l5  so  efficient 
that  none  of  Its  important  agents  have  been 
apprehended,   the  study  says. 

The  analjrsls  makes  the  point  that  although 
sufficient  data  are  available  to  estimate  the 
size  of  the  clandestine  apparatus  und  how 
it  works,  both  the  United  Stales  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  have  rot 
been  able  to  obtain  the  kind  of  precise  in- 
formation needed  to  identify  and  arrest 
thousands  of  individual  agents  and  destroy 
the  network. 

Tb€  South  Vietnamese  Government  has 
been  making  greater  efforts  in  recent  months 
to  apprehend  agents,  the  officials  who  read 
the  report  said,  but  has  not  achieved  mean- 
ingful progress  because  the  penetration  by 
the  enemy  is  already  so  great. 

To  Illustrate  the  omniscience  of  the  sub- 
versive apparatus,  the  study  gives  some  ex- 
amples from  among  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  agente  who  have  been  apprehended. 

One  was  Huynh  Van  Trong,  President 
Thieu's  special  assistant  for  political  affairs. 
As  such  he  was  privy  to  the  innermost  work- 
ings or  the  South  Vletname.se  Government 
as  well  as  to  secret  communications  between 
Mr.  Thlcu  and  President  Nixon.  He  had  also 
participated  In  the  Paris  peace  talks  and  had 
been  sent  on  a  sensitive  political  mlsalon 
to  the  United  States. 

Another  agent  was  a  National  Assembly 
deputy  and  two  more  were  army  majors  who 
had  served  in  the  section  of  the  police  force 
whose  mission  Is  to  prevent  Communist  in- 
filtration. A  fourth  agent  was  the  former 
assistant  chief  of  the  counterintelligence 
branch  of  the  army  security  service.  One 
agent  was  the  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
national  police,  another  was  a  former  prov- 
ince chief  and  another  was  the  former 
deputy  police  chief  of  Hue,  the  old  Imperial 
capiui.  The  chief  of  the  principal  army 
communications  center  in  Dalat  was  also 
reportedly  discovered  to  be  acting  for  the 
Vietcong. 

Some  agenu  at  the  bottom  have  turned 
up  in  decepUvely  useful  posts.  One  was  the 
chauffeur  for  the  commanding  general  of  the 
army  corps  that  encompasses  the  northern- 
most provinces  of  the  country.  A  second 
agent  was  the  main  servant  In  another  gen- 
eral's house. 

In  tracing  the  enemy's  decision  to  shift  to 
a  strategy  emphasizing  political  erosion,  the 
study  said  that  it  had  been  made  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  Politburo.  In  addition  to 
ordering  a  reduction  in  fighting,  the  Pollt- 
btiro  called  for  a  cut  tn  Infiltration  from 
North  Vietnam,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  said.  Infiltration  declined  from  about 
250,000  men  In  1968  to  approximately  130.000 
In  1969.  with  the  rate  this  year  reportedly 
running  toward  half  the  1969  total. 

AMNESTY   paOCaAH   C5XS 

The  Communists  also  shifted  thousands 
of  trained  personnel  from  their  military 
forces  Into  the  three  political  bureaucracies 
that  penetrate  the  South  Vletnameee  Gov- 
ernment and  sent  large  numbers  of  political 
leaden  into  government  territory,  the  study 
says. 

These  new  agents  enter  the  South  Vlet- 
tuLmeae  structure  by  several  routes,  one  of 
the  moet  common  of  which  is  the  Govern- 
ment's amnesty  program  for  Communist  de- 
fectors. Some  Communist  documents  refer 
to  the  infiltration  process  as  "the  trans- 
formation of  party  cadres  into  Innocent 
people" 

There  is  evidence  that  at  least,  several 
thousand  false  defector*  entered  through 
more  than  half  the  provinces  of  South  Viet- 
nam in  1969,  the  study  says  Officials  satd  they 
could  not  estimate  what  percentage  of  the 
47.303  Vietcong  defectors  reported  by  the 
Saigon  Government  last  year  were  actually 
Vietoong  agenu. 

The  study  asaeru  that  large  nirnibers  of 
what  the  Communists  call  "legalised  cadres  ' 
are  now  quietly  living  and  working  In  sup- 
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posedly  pacified  dlstrlcU.  A  legalized  cadre 
is  an  agent  who  has  acquired  legitimate 
status  in  South  Vietnamese  society. 

As  an  example  of  such  cover  Mtivlties.  all 
members  of  a  village  council  In  an  ostensibly 
padOad  district  recently  were  discovered  to 
be  Vletoong  agenu. 

Although  the  study  does  not  do  so  directly. 
It  raises  quesuons  about  the  optimistic  re- 
ports on  pacification  that  Mr.  Nixon  baa  been 
receiving.  lu  Implication,  some  officials  who 
have  read  it  aald,  Is  that  the  Communists 
have  decided— to  some  extent  at  least — not  to 
oppose  allied  pacification  efforts  frontally  but 
to  concentrate  on  infiltrating  the  pacifiers. 

Concluding  by  discussing  the  lack  of  mean- 
ingful poliucal  comnUtment  to  the  Saigon 
Government  by  the  majority  of  South  Viet- 
namese soldiers,  the  study  remarks  that  dur- 
ing an  18-month  period  only  348  soldiers  re- 
ported that  they  had  been  approached  by  the 
Vietcong.  During  this  time,  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  says,  it  is  known  that  the 
Vietcong  made  hundreds  of  thousands  of  ap- 
proaches to  military  personnel. 

coMUENT  OT  onnciAi.s 
When  first  asked  about  the  study  yesterday, 
the  White  House  declined  to  acknowledge  it^ 
existence.  Today  high  White  House  officials 
did  so  but  contended  that  the  study  had  been 
"essentially  o  one-man  product."  that  it  did 
"not  represent  the  formal  position  of  the 
C.I-A  "  and  that  it  had  not  Involved  a  com- 
bined analytical  effort  by  all  American  Intel- 
ligence services. 

Under  questioning,  they  explained  that 
what  they  meant  was  that  the  analysis  had 
been  done  "on  a  narrow  basis"  in  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  but  with  raw  mate- 
rial furnished  by  all  the  intelligence  agencies. 
They  also  said  that  the  analysis  had  been 
coordinated  within  the  CI-A..  then  with  the 
rest  of  the  intelligence  agencies  "on  a  limited 
ba^is"  and  lastly  distributed  under  a  Central 
^  Intelligence  Agency  stamp  as  an  institutional 
^        report. 

A  spokesman  for  tbe  agency  had  no  com- 
ment on  the  study. 

ViCTNAMr    Otrr  PAsnra 
(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washihoton. — Obedient  to  his  Pavlovian 
Impulses,  Senator  Pulbrlght  charged  last 
week  that  the  air  raids  on  North  Vietnam 
and  the  prisoner-rescue  operation  signaled 
"an  expansion  of  the  war."  The  chances  are 
that  the  precise  opposite  Is  true.  For  there 
is  a  growing  feeling  among  tbe  Administra- 
tion's policymakers  that  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  accelerate  the  rate  of  withdrawal 
from  Vietnam  very  sharply. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  why  this 
would  be  a  good  Idea.  One  is  that  discipline 
and  morale  In  the  American  Army  In  Viet- 
nam are  deteriorating  very  seriously.  The 
other  is  that  tbe  Army  has  accomplished  the 
basic  mu&lon  for  which  It  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam. 

As  to  the  first  pomt.  an  Item  of  evidence 
is  the  addition  to  tbe  verb  "to  frag"  to  the 
enlisted  man's  vocabulary  In  Vietnam.  The 
word  means  to  use  a  fragmenutlon  grenade 
to  cool  the  ardor  of  any  officer  or  NOO  too 
eager  to  make  contact  with  the  enemy.  No 
doubt  the  number  ot  men  who  have  been 
fragged  is  small,  but  the  word  Itself  tells 
the  story. 

Much  other  evidence  tells  the  same  story, 
like  the  recent  article  In  Life  about  an  in- 
fantry company  whose  West  Point  com- 
mander bad  to  plead  with  his  men  to  go  on 
patrol — when  a  commander  has  to  plead  with 
his  men.  Instead  of  ordering  them,  his  out- 
fit has  gone  plumb  to  hell.  That  the  whole 
Army  in  Vietnam  is  In  danger  of  going  plumb 
to  hell  Is  further  attested  by  a  small  flood 
of  letters  from  Vietnam  stimulated  by  n 
couple  of  recent  pieces  In  this  sp«o«. 


AVOm    COMTACT 

A  sergeant,  for  example,  wTltes  that  "lead- 
ers of  small  combat  units  like  myselT'  arc 
under  fierce  pressure  from  their  men  to  do 
everything  po&sible  to  "avoid  contact  with 
the  enemy."  Other  letters  bear  witness  to  the 
bitterness  of  the  combat  soldiers  who  feel — 
with  reason — that  the  system  discmulnates 
against  them.  "I  am  a  comb.it  Infantryman, 
a  draftee,  a  loser,"  one  man  wrate.  "The  few 
times  we  go  to  the  rear  we  are  treated  like 
scum  by  the  clerks  and  Jerks  ...  I  would 
rather  shoot  my  commanding  officer  than 
the  anemy. ' 

There  are  certain  obvlotis  reasons  for  the 
deterioration  of  discipline  and  morale.  A  re- 
treat Is  the  mo6t  difficult  of  military  move- 
ments, partly  because  no  one  wants  to  be 
the  last  man  killed  in  a  war.  "No  one  wants 
to  be  a  casualty  for  no  reason  at  all."  writes 
an  enlisted  man.  'especially  when  the  deci- 
sion CO  terminate  the  fighting  over  here  has 
already  been  token." 

Any  army,  moreover,  reflecu  the  home 
front,  and  the  home  front  has  lost  stomach 
for  the  war.  The  war  was  hardly  mentioned 
in  the  recent  campaign,  and  no  brass  bands 
greet  the  returning  veteran.  The  Army  re- 
Sects  the  home  front  in  another  way  too. 
Recent  witnesses  before  a  House  committee 
tesufied  that  between  60  per  cent  and  80 
per  cent  of  the  enlisted  men  have  tried  the 
powerful  Vietnam  marijuana.  The  drug  cul- 
ture, m  other  words,  has  invaded  the  Army. 
A  pot-smoking  army  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  be  a  first-class  fighting  force. 
tmEAonn.  ststcm 
There  Is  also  a  less  ob\-ious  reason  for  tbe 
deterioration — the  Army's  dreadful  system 
of  recruitment.  Under  the  system,  the  Army 
entices  men  to  enlist  by  promising  them,  al- 
most in  so  many  words,  that  they  will  not 
have  to  fight  in  Vietnam.  A  man  who  enlists 
before  he  Is  dr-^fted  Is  permitted  to  choose 
his  own  "MOS"  or  military  occupational  spe- 
cialty. Not  surprisingly,  only  2.5  per  cent 
choose  the  infantry. 

This  dreadful  system  has  now  caught  up 
with  tbe  Army  In  Vietnam.  The  combat 
forces  in  Vietnam  three  or  four  years  ago 
were  highly  professional,  and  very  impres- 
sive. Now.  as  a  result  of  the  system,  the  com- 
bat forces  are  manned  by  bitter  draftees. 
Almost  nine  out  of  ten  (88  per  cent)  of  tba 
infantry  riflemen  are  draftees. 

The  result  Is  Inevitable — tbe  draftees  get 
killed  In  disproportionate  numbers,  l^ey 
make  up  less  than  a  third  of  the  men  in 
Vietnam.  But  according  to  a  study  by  An- 
drew Glass  for  the  National  Journal,  con- 
firmed by  the  Pentagon  manpKiwer  experts  as 
accurate,  they  get  killed  at  nearly  double  the 
rate  of  the  non-draftee  enlisted  men. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  draftees  are 
bitter?  Is  It.  In  fact,  any  wonder  that  they  do 
as  little  fighting  as  possible?  And  Is  It  any 
wonder  that  those  who  know  the  score  are 
beglnmng  to  think  about  pulling  this  non- 
fighting  army  out  of  Vietnam  in  a  hurry? 

Present  plans  call  for  withdrawing  to  the 
level  of  about  380.000  men  by  May.  with 
gradual  withdrawals  thereafter  to  around 
50,000  men  In  the  fall  of  1973.  This  "residual 
force"  wiU  be  manned  wholly  by  non- 
draftees.  Its  Job  will  be  to  ensure  continued 
air  and  firepower  superiority  to  the  South 
Vietnamese,  thus  protecting  to  the  extent 
pofisible  the  huge  American  investment  of 
blood  and  treasure  In  Vietnam. 

This  rate  of  withdrawal  ootild  certainly  be 
accelerated.  According  to  those  who  sbotild 
know,  the  draw-down  to  the  residual-force 
level  could  be  completed.  In  an  orderly  fash- 
ion, by  the  fall  of  next  year,  perhaps  by  late 
summer.  The  chief  argument  against  such 
an  acceleration  Is  that  it  would  undercut  our 
bargaining  power  in  Paris.  But  surely  It 
ought  to  t>e  obvious  by  this  time  that  tbe 
Cooimunlst   side   has   not — and   never   baa 


had — the  slightest  Intention  of  negotiating 
a  compromise  settlement  our  side  could  con- 
ceivably accept. 

There  are  risks,  of  course,  in  an  accel- 
erated withdrawal,  but  the  greatest  risk  of 
all  Is  Inherent  in  the  constant  deterioration 
of  discipline  and  morale  in  our  Army  in  Viet- 
nam. There  Is  also  another  reason  why  the 
withdrawal  could  and  should  be  accelerated. 

OBJECT    aCHIXVEO 

The  object  of  our  long  agency  in  Vietnam 
has  been  to  prevent  tbe  Communisu  from 
seizing  power  by  force  in  South  Vietnam. 
No  one  can  predict  what  might  happen  Ave 
or  ten  years  from  now.  But  for  the  Imme- 
diately foreseeable  future,  according  to 
sensible  men  who  know  what  ttiey  are  talk- 
ing about,  that  object  has  been  achieved. 

The  Communists  can  still  make  a  lot  of 
trouble,  of  course.  But  even  after  an  accele- 
rated withdrawal,  they  simply  do  not  have 
the  forces  or  the  political  support  to  make 
good  on  their  promise  to  rename  Saigon  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  City — not  unless  we  Americans 
are  asinine  enough  to  throw  away  our  whole 
huge  investment  in  Vietnam  by  withdraw- 
ing. In  a  fit  of  pique,  all  oux  support  for  the 
people  who  have  fought  on  our  side. 

Back  in  1966.  Sen.  George  Aiken  proposed 
that  we  make  a  "unilateral  declaration  of 
military  victory."  and  withdraw  our  forces 
from  Vietnam.  In  the  sense  that  the  basic 
American  objective  in  Vietnam  has  now  been 
achieved,  that  "victory"  has  at  last  twen  won. 
So  It  la  time  to  take  those  bitter  draftees  in 
our  crumbling  Army  out  of  Vietnam— and 
the  sooner  the  better. 


THE  WELFARE  REFORM  PROPOSAL 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably no  issue  which  has  been  before 
Congress  has  been  more  Important,  more 
complex,  and  more  confused  than  the 
welfare  reform  proposal  which  the  Sen- 
ate will  be  tatting  up  this  week. 

The  statement  by  Secretary  Richard- 
son, which  was  printed  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  this  morning,  is  the  most  clear 
and  concise  summary  of  thLs  matter  I 
have  seen. 

For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  might 
have  missed  the  article.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

SCCXBTAar  RXCIUXOSOH  ON  Paxilt  Asgxstancs 

(By  ElUot  L.  Bichardaon ) 

Our  Nation  today  is  facing  a  burgeoning 

welfare  crlslB  which  is  costly  to  our  statea. 

demoralizing  to  our  workers,  and  degrading 

to  our  poor. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  numbers  of 
Americans  added  to  the  public  welfare  rolls 
has  increased  sharply  and  the  coots  of  wel- 
fare have  escalated  even  more  precipitously. 
Some  of  our  cities  and  states  are  facing  the 
choice  of  cutting  back  programs  or  enacting 
confiscatory  taxes.  Total  costs  of  A7DC  are 
projected  to  increase  threefold  by  1976  If 
present  trends  continue. 

But  money  and  caseloads  are  not  tbe  ma- 
jor reasons  the  system  called  "welfare"  has 
failed.  No  one  doubts  thmt  there  are  many 
persons  in  great  need;  If  the  program  pro- 
vided hope,  opportunity  and  dignity  to  those 
whom  It  tried  to  help,  the  price  would  be 
well  worth  it.  And  If  it  were  equitable  to 
those  it  does  not  help,  there  would  be  far 
less  social  cost  In  the  form  of  resentment. 
Tet  the  system  does  Just  the  opposite:  It 
discriminates  against  tiie  co-called  working 
poor  who  comprise  fully  43  per  cmt  of  the 
poor:  it  crushes  people's  hopes,  robs  them 
of  opporttinitles,  and  erodes  tbelr  dignity. 
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Tbe  specific  problems  ot  wcll»r«— the  In- 
equities between  male  »nd  fem»le-he«<led 
lunllKs.  between  eirners  and  non-e«rnen. 
and  between  it»tes;  the  buUt-ln  work  ^- 
IncentKes:  the  eicluilon  of  man;  needy 
persons;  the  Incentlvea  lor  family  breaX-up, 
the  uDcontroUable  caseload  and  cost  In- 
creases—are well  known  and  subject  to  gen- 
eral agreement.  These  problems  are  the 
direct  result  ol  structural  features,  not  an 
anomaly  of  time,  place,  or  administration. 
To  correct  them,  the  system  must  be  com- 
Bletelv  reconstltutsd.  It  simply  cannot  be 
patchrt  or  rertjed  to  do  the  things  we  want 
u  to  do.  in  way«  we  want  It  to  do  them.  To 
do  the  lob  elBclenUy.  humanely,  and  eco- 
nomically. w«  muat  erect  a  new  structure 
based  on  rational,  equitable,  and  workable 
principles. 

President  Hlron  recognized  that  this  neea 
IS  our  hlgheat  domestic  priority.  Oter  a  year 
ago  he  proposed  that  Congress  end  the  prM- 
ent  inemclent  system  by  enacting  a  slgtiin- 
c»nt  new  program,  Pamlly  Assistance,  The 
Hou.se  of  Repreaenutlves  responded  by  oTer- 
whelmlngly  passing  the  Pamlly  Assistance 
Plan  (PAP)  in  Aprtl  of  1970 

The  core  Family  Assistance  Plan  calls  for 
(1)  nationwide,  federally  flnanced  minimum 
floors  under  adult  and  tamUy  welfare  pay- 
ments. i2l  more  equitable  treatment  be- 
tween those  tamUles  headed  by  a  working 
father  and  those  headed  by  a  woman  by  in- 
clusion for  the  Urst  lime  ol  the  »,-orklng  poor. 
i3i  a  draaUcaJly  eipanded  and  improved 
STslem  ot  work  incentives  coupled  »ith  the 
requirement  that  the  able-bodied  either  work 
or  undertake  }ob  training  as  a  condiuon  to 
their  receiving  cash  assistance,  and  14)  na- 
tional ellglbUlty  requirements  and  strong  In- 
centives for  Federal  administration  of  public 
assistance.  A  ,        .,  . 

The  TAP  BllKHR.  16311.  was  referred  to 
the  Senate  CoAnlttee  on  Finance  for  pre- 
Umlnary  action  \mld5t  a  general  chorus  of 
oralse  and  support  from  most  segmenU  or 
the  population.  It  seemed  as  If  PAP  would 
Msa  with  broad  support  from  the  American 
Seople  and  their  elected  Federal  represenia- 
mes  Durmg  the  period  from  AprU  to  the 
present,  the  Administration  worked  clooely 
with  the  senate  Finance  Committee  to  fur- 
ther revise  and  strengthen  the  plan.  These 
recommendations  lmp.-oved  the  work  Incen- 
tives, and  also  began  to  make  other  pulillc 
programs,  such  as  Medicaid  and  and  food 
stamps,  more  compatible  with  the  FamUy  As- 
sistance Plan. 

On  November  SO,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee voted  not  to  report  out  the  revlaod 
bllL  Instead  Committee  members  voted  for  a 
series  of  pretests  of  the  plan  with  no  com- 
mitment to  an  effecuve  date  for  '*>"  »"*" 
Without  this  commitment  to  PAP.  the  Ad- 
mlnistratlon  cannot  support  the  bUI.  for  such 
a  plan  of  pretests  would  eSectlvely  preclude 
welfare  reform  for  at  least  four  years:  two 
years  tor  unplementatlon  and  review  of  find- 
ings from  the  pretest,  and  a  minimum  of  two 
veara  for  Congre«uonal  enactment  of  a  bill 
and  the  AdmlnlatraUons  gearing  up  for  Ita 
operaHon  Moreover.  InacOon  U  shortalghted 
cconomv.  By  1976,  projecuons  indicate  that 
eitpendltures  tinder  the  current  system.  If 
uncha.igod,  wUl  equal  the  costs  of  PAP  In 
that  vear  Thus,  the  question  la  not  icKtthtr 
money  wUl  be  spent  on  welfare,  but  how 
rationally  and  equitably  it  will  be  spent. 

In  substanUal  eHort  to  achieve  real  com- 
promise between  the  Administration  and  the 
Congress.  Senator  Abraham  Rlblcoir.  a  Fi- 
nance Committee  member,  propoaod  to  me 
ten  provisions  which  he  believed  would 
greatly  enhance  the  chances  of  Senate  pas- 
sage of  ihe  program.  We  applaud  the  elforts 
of  Senator  Klblcoff  to  achieve  a  bipartisan 
compromise.  At  a  meeting  on  December  3 
convened  by  Common  Cause,  an  orjanttatlon 
formed  to  express  a  united  concern  by  the 
private  sector  In  areas  of  public  policy.  I  pre- 
sented   the    Arminlstratlon  ;     response — ac- 


ceptance of  seven  of  the  ten  provisions,  and 
counter  proposals  on  two  others. 

Sermtors  ^blcoH  and  Bennett  have  now 
Introduced  this  compromise  onto  the  Senate 
noor  as  a  bipartisan  amendment  to  the  So- 
cial Secur.tv  BUI.  Thla  amendment  explicitly 
recognlMS  the  national  goal  of  providing  to 
every  family,  through  work  or  assistance,  an 
adequate  Income.  We  know  that  meaningful 
employment  Is  the  goal  of  all  who  favor  wel- 
fare reform,  and  we  have  supported  an  ear- 
marking of  »150  million  In  liahor  Depart- 
ment funds  to  provide  public  service  Jobs 
for  welfare  recipients  We  have  suggested 
that  recipients  take  Jobs  paying  down  to 
$1.30  per  hour  rather  than  providing  no  em- 
ployment because  all  Joba  at  »1.60  or  more 
an  hour  have  been  filled.  There  are  pres- 
ently over  7.000.000  Joba  In  our  economy  at 
less  than  ftl-SO  per  hour,  and  we  feel  that 
the  experience  and  skUls  to  be  gained  from 
working,  as  well  as  the  Increased  income 
trom  earnings  and  PAP  sup;>lementatlon. 
Justify  this  position. 

Thus,  the  major  controversies  have  been 
resolved-  The  need  tor  reform  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  change  are  accepted.  The  Rlbkcoff 
Bennett  effort  proves  that  agreement  can  be 
reached  when  the  mutual  goal  Is  substantial 
and  honest  reform. 

In  these  critical  llnal  days  of  the  91st  Con- 
gress, the  Senate  has  a  proposal  before  It 
which  reprsents  fourteen  months  of  effort, 
compromise,  and  hope  PAP  is  a  program 
with  broad  support  trom  all  segments  of  our 
socletv.  a  plan  which  substltutea  opportunity 
and  dignltv  for  the  present  inequitable  and 
inemclent  system.  But  the  clock  Is  now  rtm- 
nlng  out.  We  must  act  now.  or  this  fourteen 
months  of  progress  will  be  blotted  out.  Por 
those  Americans  whoee  lives  wUl  be 
changed  by  the  Family  Aseutance  Plan,  tor 
all  taxpayers,  for  all  citizens  committed  to 
a  better  society,  welfare  reform  must  be 
passed  without  further  delay. 


FEDERAL  INSURANCE  GUARANTY 
CORPORATION  IS  NOT  NEEDED 
Mr  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Cominerce  Conunittee  has  reported  a 
bill.  S.  2236.  which  I  Intend  to  oppose 
when  It  reaches  the  Senate  floor  for  ac- 
Uon.  The  measure  provides  tor  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Federal  Insurance  Guaranty 
Corporation. 

The  fundamental  Issue  In  the  bill  is 
whether  Congress  should  preempt  what 
has  been  a  traditional  State  function  in 
areas  where  the  Stales  have  shown  their 
ability  to  meet  their  responsibilities.  No 
one  questions  the  need  of  programs  to 
protect  the  public  against  Insurance 
company  insolvencies.  What  is  being 
questioned,  however.  Is  whether  the  pres- 
ent State  programs,  suongly  supported 
by  State  Governors.  State  legislators,  in- 
surance coninilssioners.  and  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  insurance  compa- 
nies and  agents  are  to  be  replaced  by  a 
Federal  insolvency  program,  which  will, 
in  turn,  both  weaken  and  replace  State 
regulation  of  insurance. 

The  bill  would  weaken  and  disrupt 
State  insurance  regulations,  penalize  the 
States  which  have  a  long  tradition  of 
protecting  the  public  against  insolvency, 
and  will  also  be  counterproductive  in  that 
it  would  fall  to  provide  an  incentive  to 
prevent  insurance  companies  from  In- 
solvencies. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  Board  of  Ad- 
visers to  the  South  Dakota  Insurance 
Commissioner,  provided  by  our  new 
South  Dakota  law,  has  been  appointed 
and  is   functioning  In   an   outstanding 


fashion.  Other  States  also  have  enacted 
or  are  in  the  process  of  enacting  their 
own  regulatory  legislation,  and  I  believe 
that  this  Is  a  healthy  step.  Tweity-slx 
States  today  have  adequate  insolvency 
funds,  and  21  States  have  enacted  such 
legislation  during  the  1970  session  alone. 

I  am  convinced  that  States  which  do 
not  have  insurance  insolvency  programs 
today  will  have  them  by  the  end  of  the 
next  State  legislative  cycle. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  State  in- 
solvency bills  as  of  December  1,  1970  be 
printed  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

For  the  reasons  I  have  cited  I  will  vote 
against  S.  2236.  and  I  urge  Senators  who 
are  truly  interested  in  consumer  protec- 
tion to  do  likewise. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoan,  u 
follows : 

State  Imsolvxnct  Buxa  as  or 
Decbm»ke  1.  1070 

A  NAIC  Model  Insolvency  Asaesameot 
Legislation  enacted  or  awaltmg  governor's 
signature: 
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1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 
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1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 ..... 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 

1970 
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B.  Other  Insolvency  assessment  legislation 
enacted  by  states: 
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LAST  WEEK  WAS  ESPECIALLY 
NOTABLE  POR  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  two  of  our 
most  Ulented  citizens  have  been  pro- 
moted to  positions  of  Increased  promi- 
nence in  the  Federal  Government. 

I  was  delighted  by  the  news  of  Hon. 
Tom  Houser's  appointment  as  a  Com- 
missioner of  the  FCC.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Houser  personally  and  professionally, 
and  I  have  known  him  to  be  a  man  of 
intelligence,  sensitirtcy,  and  outstanding 
capability. 

In  his  service  as  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Peace  Corps,  he  has  distinguished 
himself  as  an  able  administrator  with 
excellent  judgment. 

Hon.  Donald  Rumsfeld  has  also  been  a 
close  friend  and  associate.  He  was.  In 
fact,  my  own  Representative,  and  he 


served  nunois  and  the  U.S.  Congress  with 
exceptional  ability  and  outstanding  skill. 

His  selection  as  Director  of  OEO  la*t 
year,  and  now  his  appointment  as  Coun- 
selor to  the  President  are  Indications  of 
his  great  capacity  for  responsibility. 

I  sliare  with  the  people  of  Illinois  a 
special  sense  of  pride  in  the  appoint- 
menu  of  these  dedicated  pubUc  officials 
who  have  already  given  so  much  to 
their  Nation  and  have  such  promise  and 
potential  for  expanded  service  In  the 
future.  

HR.  17550— THE  TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  anyone  fa- 
miliar with  the  history,  theory,  and  evo- 
lution of  the  Sherman  Act  immediately 
will  recognize  the  importance  of  the 
pending  trade  biU  to  antitrust  policy. 
The  rallying  call  for  proponents  of  anti- 
trust legislation  in  the  1880s  was: 

The  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts. 

In  fact,  the  major  alternative  consid- 
ered bv  the  Congress  which  passed  the 
Sherman  Act  In  1890  and  the  Congresses 
immediately  preceedlng  was  the  elimina- 
tion of  tariff  and  other  barriers  to  Inter- 
naUonal  compeUtion.  It  was  beUeved— 
and  rightly  so— that  foreign  compeUUon 
provided  a  healthy  stimulus  to  domestic 
firms  and  that  artificial  Uade  barriers  fa- 
cilitated creation  of  domestic  trusts. 
Hans  B  Thorelll.  author  of  "The  Federal 
Antitrust  Policy,  1954— a  thorough  re- 
view of  the  passage  and  early  evolution 
of  the  Sherman  Act — observed: 

Although  the  oft-heard  slogan,  "the  tariff 
is  the  mother  of  trusts."  unquestionably  rep- 
resented an  overstatement,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  In  several  mstances  a  suongly 
protecUve  tariff  was  at  once  a  prerequisite 
and  a  powerful  Incentive  to  combination 

Thorelli  goes  on  to  quote  Henry  O. 
Havemeyer,  a  participant  in  organizing 
the  infamous  sugar  trust,  as  saying: 

without  the  tariff  I  doubt  we  should  have 
dared  to  take  the  risk  of  forming  the  trust. 
It  could  have  been  done;  but  I  certainly 
should  not  have  risked  all  I  had.  which  was 
then  embarked  In  the  sugar  business,  in  a 
tmst  unless  the  buslnesa  had  been  protected 
05  it  teas  by  the  tariff. 

We  cannot  become  captured  by  history 
or  a  yearning  for  the  restoration  of  the 
good  old  days.  Yet.  il  progreis  is  to  be 
made  and  backward  sUps  avoided,  a  ju- 
dicious evaluation  of  historical  precedent 
is  essential.  One  such  precedent  is  the  re- 
laUonshlp  of  trade  barriers  to  the  decline 
of  competition  with  its  consequent  higher 
prices  for  lower  quality  goods  produced 
bv  a  less  efficient  utilization  of  resources. 
Both  tariffs  and  quotas  offer  domestic 
competitors  havens  from  the  rigors  of 
foreign  competitors  or  the  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries of  domestic  competitors.  The 
dilution  of  competition  and  the  erection 
of  trade  barriers  have  been  proven  to  be 
of  serious  anticompeUtlve  consequence 
ever  since  the  passage  of  the  Sherman 
Act. 

A  recent  example  of  this  relationship 
has  been  studied  by  the  Antitrust  and 
Monopolv  Subcommittee  and  by  a  Cab- 
inet Task  Force.  The  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee hearings  were  titled,  "Govern- 
ment Intervention  in  the  Market  Mech- 
anism: The  Petroleum  Industry,"  One 
figure  from  those  hearings  should  Im- 


press anyone  with  the  clear  relationship 
between  barriers  of  the  type  proposed  by 
this  bill  and  their  Impact  on  the  j^meri- 
can  consumer.  The  Antitrust  Subcom- 
mittee staff  estimated  that  the  oil  im- 
port quota  assessed  the  American  public 
an  additional  $7.2  billion  per  year  in  ex- 
cess prices  for  oil  products — Govern- 
ment Intervention  in  the  Market  Mech- 
anism: The  Petroleum  Industry,  part  I, 
page  40,  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Antitrust  and  Monopoly, 
March  11,  1969.  The  Cabinet  Task  Force 
on  Oil  Import  Control  estimated  last 
February  that  oil  Import  quotas  were 
costing  the  American  public  tS  billion 
annually  in  1970  and  that  the  levy  would 
rise  to  $8  billion  annuaUy  by  1980  if  the 
present  system  were  retained — The  Oil 
Import  Question,  page  124,  1970.  By  any 
measure,  the  end  consumer  cost  In  artifi- 
cially high  prices  for  oil  products  is  as- 
tronomical. 

Less  obvious  is  the  fact  that  the  quota 
system  has  led  to  the  cartellzation  on  an 
international  scale  of  the  industry — 
an  industry  which  caimot  even  assure 
us  that  there  will  be  sufficient  oil  this 
winter  to  heat  and  light  our  homes  or 
keep  industry  operating.  To  what  extent 
has  the  Government  erection  of  a  trade 
barrier  shelter  led  to  an  inefficient  and 
high-priced  industry?  After  listening  to 
all  sides  in  antitrust  hearings.  I  suggest 
that  if  the  tariff  is  the  mother  of  trusts, 
the  quota  is  certainly  the  father.  The 
offspring  is  a  noncompetitive  and  In- 
efficient Industry  which  is  the  source  ot 
contlnuotis  antitrust  litigation. 

Over  the  years,  the  antitrust  laws  have 
assumed  the  character  of  a  constitutional 
charter  designed  to  keep  the  lanes  of 
commerce  free  of  artificial  restraints  Im- 
posed by  private  sources  of  economic 
power — AppalacTiton  Cools,  Inc.  v.  United 
States,  288  US.  344,  1933.  Mr.  Justice 
Black  captured  the  spirit  of  the  Sherman 
Act  in  his  opinion  In  Northern  Padllc 
Rwy.  v.  t7nifed  Stafes,  356  VS.  1  (1958) ; 

The  Sherman  Act  was  designed  to  be  a 
comprehensive  charter  of  economic  liberty 
aimed  at  preserving  free  and  unfettered  com- 
petition as  the  rule  ot  trade  It  rests  on  the 
premise  that  the  unrestrained  Interaction  of 
competitive  forcee  wlU  yield  the  best  alloca- 
tion of  our  economic  resource*,  the  lowest 
prices,  the  highest  quality  amd  the  greatest 
material  progress,  whue  at  tlie  same  time 
providing  an  environment  oonduclve  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democratic  political  and 
sodal  Institutions. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the  trade 
bill,  as  reported  on  Fridsiy,  is  a  serious 
attack  upon  the  antitrust  policy  of  the 
United  States.  Before  passing  a  1)111  that 
substantially  undermines  so  basic  a,  pol- 
icy as  the  antitrust  laws,  caie  would  ex- 
pect a  full  examination  of  these  Impli- 
cations before  congressional  action  takes 
place. 

The  hearings  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance  did  not  explore  the  relation- 
ship of  tariff  and  quota  barriers  to  anti- 
trust policy  despite  the  tiistorical  rela- 
tionship of  high  trade  barriers  to  the 
creation  of  domestic  trusts  and  Inter- 
national cartels.  Before  we  act  upon  this 
most  important  piece  of  legislation,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  seri- 
ously examine  the  antitrust  implications 
of  this  bill.  By  doing  so  we  may  begin  to 
grasp  why  almost  5.000  economists  have 


endorsed  the  statement  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc,  that 
this  bill  is  an  unwise  step.  Among  the 
sponsors  are  four  former  chairmen  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  their  statement 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoao  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

1  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART,  Mr.  President,  there  is  an 
additional  reason  for  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  antitrust  implications  of  this 
bill.  There  is  a  growing  understanding  by 
consumers  that  there  is  a  direct  relation- 
ship between  the  enforcement  of  anti- 
trust policy  and  the  quality  and  cost  ot 
goods  and  service  to  the  consumer.  With- 
out the  spur  of  competition,  prices  rise: 
quality  deteriorates:  innovation  slows: 
and  efficiency  declmes.  The  erection  of 
trade  barriers  will  clearly  have  this  ef- 
fect. Gov.  A.  F.  Brimmer  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  has  attempted  to  show 
the  cost  of  the  textile  and  show  provi- 
sions of  this  bUl  in  a  paper  recently  pre- 
sented before  an  economics  seminar  at 
the  University  of  Maryland. 

Governor  Brimmer  pointed  out  that 
tile  American  consumer  has  not  been 
heard  from,  either,  in  the  process  ot 
bringing  this  far-reaching  measure  up 
for  a  vote,  and  observed: 

Pew  questions  have  bean  rmljcd  about  Uu 
oosu  to  consumers  of  imports  quotas  on 
shoes  and  textuea.  Tst  It  is  the  American 
consumer  who  ultimately  would  bear  the 
burden  ot  such  restrictions:  his  range  of 
choice  would  be  limited,  his  costs  of  cloth- 
ing would  rise  appreciably,  and  further  pree- 
sure  would  be  exerted  on  the  general  level 
ot  consumer  prices.  Moreover,  among  oon- 
sumera,  the  burden  would  faU  most  heavUj 
on  those  low  Income  groups  that  can  laast 
afford  it. 

Governor  Brimmer  goes  on  to  estimate 
that  the  best  evidence  available  suggests 
that  this  bill  will  cost  the  American  con- 
sumer tl.9  billion  more  by  1975  for  shoes 
and  $1.8  billion  more  by  1975  for  textiles. 
The  sum  becomes  astronomical  when  the 
oil  Import  cost  to  constimers  Is  added  on. 
How  can  we  assess  such  a  huge  tax  upon 
the  .\merican  people  without  at  least 
studying  tmd  evaluating  the  anticom- 
petitive nature  of  this  bill  and  its  ulti- 
mate cost  to  Uie  consumer?  Our  experi- 
ence with  antitrust  policy  indicates  that 
it  is  the  frontline  defense  in  guarantee- 
ing consumers  the  best  quality  at  the 
lowest  price  with  the  most  efficient  use 
of  our  resources.  Some  attempt  should  be 
made  to  weigh  the  gratlty  of  this  attack 
upon  antitrust  policy. 

Governor  Brimmer's  paper  also  dem- 
onstrates the  less  tangible,  but  very  real, 
effects  upon  economic  efficiency  in  indus- 
tries given  shelter  from  the  rigors  of 
comiietitlon  by  this  bill.  Drawing  ui>on 
experience  in  the  oil,  sugar,  and  steel  in- 
dustries. Governor  Brimmer  demon- 
strates how  the  artificial  shelter  of  quo- 
tas and  tariffs  rewards  inefficiencies  and 
deters  the  Introduction  of  modem  tech- 
nology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Oover- 
nor  Brimmer's  statement  be  printed  in 
the  RECORD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, so  that  we  will  be  fully  aware  of 
these  implications  of  the  bill. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Witboat 

objections  it  is  so  ordered. 

■  See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HART.  The  New  York  Times  stated 
the  impact  of  this  bill  upon  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  In  even  more  forceful 
terms  In  its  lead  editorial  of  November 
16,  1B70: 

American  consumers,  already  lecUug  the 
pangs  of  in^atloa.  would  bave  to  pay  still 
higher  prices  for  many  goods — both  because 
leM  expensive  Imports  would  be  restrlcled 
and  because  protected  American  mduatrles 
would  b«  able  to  boo6t  their  prices  without 
fear  of  losing  sales  In  the  domestic  market 
to  foreign  competitors.  The  term  ""protectlon- 
1st"  Is  In  a  sense,  a  misnomer:  it  Is  really  an 
act  of  aggression  against  American  consum- 
ers and  many  American  industries  and 
worker,  as  well  as  against  other  nations. 
Including  some  of  this  country's  most  Im- 
portant allies. 

As  we  have  not  evaluated  this  bill's 
impact  on  consumers,  neither  have  we 
really  assessed  the  impact  upon  the 
American  worker,  another  beneficiary 
of  the  stimulus  of  antitrust  policy.  The 
prospect  of  retaliation  by  nations  in- 
jured by  this  bill  is  more  than  a  threat. 
If  this  bill  would  preserve  jobs  In  one 
area  of  commercial  or  Industrial  activity, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  retaliation 
against  our  exports  would  cost  jobs  else- 
where. Our  largest  commodity  export, 
soybeans,  will  almost  certainly  be  the 
target  of  retaliation.  Our  electronics, 
lumber,  computer,  automobile,  agricul- 
ture, and  aircraft  Industries  might  also 
be  prime  prospects  for  retaliation.  Amer- 
ican firms  with  subsidiaries  in  nations 
adversely  affected  by  this  bill  would  be 
well-advised  to  prepare  themselves  for 
retaliation  against  their  foreign  subsidi- 
aries. One  would  hope  that  Congress 
might  at  least  attempt  to  assess  this 
cost.  I  am  aware  of  no  testimony  on  this 
aspect 

The  major  justification  for  the  bill  Is 
the  potential  for  preserving  Jobs  for  a 
national  work  force  already  paying  a 
heavy  and  linnecessary  toll  In  unemploy- 
ment in  the  fight  against  Inflation.  But. 
even  here,  the  extent  of  this  potential 
hardship  has  not  been  adequately  meas- 
ured nor  have  reasonable  alternatives  to 
relieve  the  plight  of  anyone  who  may  be 
unemployed  because  of  Imports  been 
evaluated.  For  example,  the  alternative 
of  adjustment  assistance  to  workers  dis- 
located by  Imports  should  be  thoroughly 
examined  as  an  alternative  to  assessing 
the  American  consumer  billions  of  dollars 
of  additional  costs  each  year  in  purchas- 
ing textiles,  footwear,  and  oil  products. 
We  have  a  precedent  for  this  kind  of  leg- 
islation pursuant  to  the  Canadian-Amer- 
ican automotive  agreement — see  19 
U.S.C.  section  2021,  and  the  following.  I 
am  aware  of  no  adequate  exploration  of 
this  alternative  or  any  other  alternatives 
to  such  drastic  steps  as  this  bill  proposes. 
The  plight  of  the  worker  in  all  this  is 
still  another  Issue  that  needs  careful 
examination.  In  the  name  of  protecting 
jobs  in  the  textile  and  footwear  m- 
dustrles,  we  are  asked  to  levy  the  huge 
tax  of  over  3  billion  dollars  In  Increased 
prices  upon  all  the  other  workers  in 
America?  Is  this  measure  for  the  benefit 
of  workers  in  the  affected  industries  or  is 
It  really  for  the  benefit  of  their  employ- 
ers? To  what  extent  have  employers  in 
the  textile  and  footwear  industry  built 


overseas  plants  Uiemselvcs  so  that  this 
measure  will  only  be  benefltlng  mill- 
owners  who  can  raise  domestic  prices? 
How  much  will  we  be  forced  to  pay  in 
other  industries  which  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  bill? 

It  should  now  be  recognized  as  a  law 
of  our  political  system  that  once  govern- 
ment interference  in  the  market  mecha- 
nism creating  subsidies — direct  or  In- 
direct— takes  place,  it  becomes  so  en- 
trenched in  the  system  as  to  effect  every 
root  and  branch.  One  need  only  look  at 
farm  subsidies,  the  depletion  allowance, 
highway  subsidies,  the  oil  Import  quota 
and  public  works  grants  to  gain  some 
Idea  of  the  effect  upon  our  economy  and 
political  processes.  Removal  of  these 
artificial  impediments  to  the  market 
mechanism  becomes  especially  difficult 
where  the  subsidy  is  indirect,  in  the  form 
of  tariffs  and  quotas,  for  example,  since 
the  public  finds  It  difflciUt  to  measure  the 
true  amount  of  the  subsidy  and  the  exact 
amount  of  the  tax  in  the  form  of  higher 
prices.  If  our  objective  is  to  preserve  the 
lobs  of  people  in  the  footwear  and  textile 
Industries  and  to  protect  the  national 
security  by  restricting  oil  imports,  why 
don't  we  make  a  cash  outlay  to  employees 
of  the  former  and  build  storage  tanks 
for  the  latter?  In  the  long  run.  the  cost 
'ft'lU  be  far  less  than  we  will  pay  In  m- 
flated  prices,  less  efficient  Industries,  and 
antitrust  violations  that  may  be  sired  by 
tariff  and  quota  barriers  to  free  trade. 

We  do  not  know  the  answers  to  any  of 
these  questions.  The  hearings  before  the 
Antitrust  Subcommittee  at  least  show 
that  the  oil  Import  quota  primarily  ben- 
efits International  oil  companies  and  Is 
detrimental  to  the  national  health  and 
safety,  if  not  security.  By  controlling  Im- 
ports, International  oil  companies  are 
able  to  maximize  the  return  on  their  do- 
mestic oil  and  keep  the  price  of  their 
cheap  Imports  at  an  inflated  figure. 

TTie  American  public  Is  now  being  ad- 
vised by  the  administration  to  turn  down 
the  heat  10  percent  this  winter,  or  close 
off  rooms  In  their  homes,  or  pay  higher 
prices  for  all  forms  of  fuels.  They  may 
well  wonder  whether  the  quota  Is  not 
only  the  father  of  trusts  but  It  is  also  the 
author  of  a  form  of  economic  Insanity. 

For,  one  moment  they  are  told  there  Is 
no  shortage:  next,  they  are  told  that 
there  Is  a  dire  shortage  and  higher  prices 
are  needed.  Then,  they  are  told  no  price 
can  rectify  the  shortage,  so  prepare  to 
shiver  In  your  homes  and  close  down  your 
industry.  Following  that  are  claims  that 
no  one  should  consider  any  attempt  to 
evaluate  objectively  the  natural  gas  sup- 
ply or  tamper  with  the  oil  Import  quota. 

Finally,  slight  chinks  in  the  breast- 
works appear  after  a  25-cent-per-barrel 
price  Increase.  Welcome  as  the  regiila- 
tion  of  production  on  Federal  leases  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  use  of 
tickets  for  Canadlfm  Imports  may  be, 
they  are  at  best  reactions  to  symptoms, 
not  the  rooting  out  of  causes.  Anyone 
who  doubts  that  the  tariff  is  the  mother 
of  tnists,  the  quota  Is  the  father,  and 
that  trade  barriers  insidiously  affect  ev- 
ery root  and  branch  of  our  economic  and 
political  system  need  only  examine  the 
oil  industry — as  you  shiver  In  the  one 
room,  the  administration  suggests  you 
heat  at  10  percent  below  normal  tem- 
peratures. 


Mr.  President.  I  try  to  be  optimistic 
even  though  my  track  record  for  selling 
the  corrective  measures  I  have  advocated 
over  the  years  Is  far  from  overwhelming. 
Perhaps  It  is  a  strong  faith  m  our  politi- 
cal processes  and  the  first  amendment 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  sooner  or 
later  the  truth  will  surface  amid  the 
welter  of  conflicting  claims  and  that  the 
right  solutiorui  will  be  chosen  from  the 
complexities  of  alternatives.  We  often 
have  had  the  luxury  of  time  to  debate, 
consider,  experiment,  and  even  back- 
track. But  the  appearance  of  measures 
like  this,  coupled  with  numerous  factors 
In  the  economy,  have  stilled  my  optimism 
and  lead  me  to  believe  we  no  longer  have 
the  luxury  of  time  if  we  hope  to  avert 
even  more  serious  economic  dislocations. 

Our  economy  is  in  serious  trouble — 
beset  by  rising  unemployment  and  Infla- 
tion. The  tumble  In  stock  prices  during 
the  past  year  has  uncovered  a  market 
mechanism  for  bujrmg  and  selling  stocks 
that  is  badly  ta  need  of  an  overhaul.  In- 
vestors have  sustained  serious  losses  from 
the  collapse  of  the  Penn-Central  and  the 
failure  of  brokerage  houses.  Pressures 
have  built  for  protectionist  legislation  in 
the  form  of  tariffs  and  quotas,  surely  a 
signal  that  the  economic  pinch  is  draw- 
ing tighter. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  can  only 
further  deteriorate  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy as  retaliation  occurs,  imemployment 
goes  up.  and  prices  rise.  The  leverage  of 
conglomerates  has  begun  to  operate  in 
reverse^much  like  the  leverage  of  public 
utility  holding  companies  depressed  stock 
values  in  the  thirties  as  the  hot  air  es- 
caped from  those  paper  edifices  built  on 
the  speculation  of  the  twenties. 

We  have  an  administration  whose  only 
game  plan  seems  to  be  an  extended 
time  out,  while  press  releases  try  to  give 
the  appearance  of  great  activity  and  re- 
sounding success.  I  appreciate  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  and  the  dlf&culty  of  titem- 
ming  inflation  without  mcreasing  unem- 
ployment. But  the  time  has  come  for 
dealing  with  basic  causes,  not  the  pro- 
posal of  halfhearted  and  Ineffective  tem- 
porary solutions. 

The  recent  proposals  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Including 
more  effective  antitrust  enforcement, 
warrant  serious  consideration  and  pro- 
posals for  action  by  the  administration. 
Yet  we  do  not  know  where  the  adminis- 
tration stands  on  this  bill.  Last  July  a 
veto  was  threatened:  then  silence  en- 
sued: now  the  President  seems  to  be  f6?S. 
textiles,  against  shoes,  ambivalent  about  \ 
other  Industries  given  protection,  and  | 
silent  on  oil.  On  the  one  hand  the  PresI-  k 
dent  has  given  the  appearance  of  being 
seriously  concerned  with  fighting  infla- 
tion, even  at  the  expense  of  those  work- 
ers who  have  been  unemployed  Yet  when 
we  are  faced  with  a  measure  of  such 
obvious  Inflationary  Impact  as  this  bill, 
we  find  an  absence  of  leadership  from 
the  administration.  Now  the  President  is 
unwilling  to  say  what  package  he  will 
accept.  We  do  not  know  whether  the 
President  will  sign  this  bill  or  veto  this 
bill.  There  is  only  IndecL-iveness  and  am- 
biguity where  a  clear  course  of  action  Is 
needed. 

It  all  has  the  ring  of  yestarjear — a 
frightening  and  dangerous  ring  to  any- 
one who  has  Uved  through  a  period  of 
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economic  collapse  and  stagnation.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  the  crier  of  doom  and 
gloom— but  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that 
this  is  not  the  time  for  press  releefes: 
imlmpres£lve  Executive  leadership;  paper 
tiger  inflation  alerts  and  other  gim- 
micks ;  Ignoring  the  concentration  of 
economic  power;  papering  over  the 
serious  deficiencies  of  the  stock  market 
and  brokerage  houses;  and  passing  legis- 
lation of  this  magnitude  In  a  fashion 
which  prevents  a  TuU  and  fair  evalu- 
ation of  the  overall  economic,  social,  and 
political  impact  of  this  bill.  The  time  has 
come  for  this  Congress  to  take  stock,  fill 
a  vacuum  which  has  existed  for  too  long 
and  begin  to  plan  a  rational  and  com- 
prehensive program  to  restore  health  to 
oxir  economic  system. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  step  in  this  di- 
rection is  a  vote  against  this  bill.  This 
would  give  Congress  time  to  evaluate  the 
overall  economic  implications  of  this 
kind  of  legislation.  We  could  also  be  fully 
apprised  of  the  antitrust  implications  of 
erecting  barriers  to  foreign  trade.  ThLs 
would  also  reflect  an  intention  of  Con- 
gress to  reassert  its  constitutional  role 
of  regulator  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  the  protector  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  It  would  also  make  clear 
our  strong  commitment  to  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  philosophy  of  our 
national  antitrust  policy. 

Ijet  this  serve  as  notice  that  before  we 
impose  further  artificial  Ck)vemment  re- 
straints upon  our  free  market  system  the 
Congress  must  be  fully  apprised  of  the 
Impact  upon  antitrust  policy  and  that 
there  are  no  other  alternatives.  We  do 
not  know  the  Impact  of  the  bill  on  our 
antitrust  policy,  though  history  and  ex- 
perience Indicate  that  it  will  be  great.  We 
have  not  explored  alternatives. 

I  propose  we  examine  both  the  impact 
of  this  bin  upon  antitrust  policy  cmd — 
if  there  be  justification— alternatives  for 
preventing  economic  blight  and  danger 
to  the  national  security.  Only  then  can 
we  claim  that  Congress  has  done  Its  job. 
Only  then  can  Congress  claim  to  have 
fully  carried  out  its  constitution  Ed  man- 
date to  regulate  and  protect  interstate 
commerce  and  provide  for  the  public 
welfare.  Only  then  can  we  say  we  have 
kept  faith  with  the  basic  policy  contained 
In  our  national  antitrust  laws. 

EXHXBIT    1 

Am  Appku.  roB  Pum  Woklo  T&aox 
The  t7nlt«d  States  1b  faced  once  agalzi  with 
&  momentous  decision  In  Its  foreign-trade 
policy.  Should  our  trade  policy  promote 
genuinely  mad  consistently  freer  Interna- 
tional trade  In  the  total  national  Interest, 
or  government-controlled  trade  reflecting  per- 
version of  the  national  Interest  by  the  short- 
sighted pressures  of  special  Interests?  As  the 
world  gets  smaller  and  the  stakes  In  freer 
trade  get  larger,  the  margin  for  allowable 
error  In  deciding  this  question  gets  pro- 
gressively less. 

Forty  years  ago.  In  the  midst  of  a  growing 
economic  crisis  at  home  and  abroad.  Con- 
gress enacted  and  the  President  signed  the 
highest  tariff  law  In  the  nation's  history. 
This  curbed  the  ability  of  foreign  nations 
to  sell  to  us  and  hence  tbelr  ability  to  buy 
from  us.  Our  higher  tarlfTs  Induced  other 
democracies  to  retaliate  with  higher  tariffs 
against  our  goods,  notably  farm  products 
and  machinery.  Our  exports  ebrlvelled.  inten- 
sifying cur  unemployment  and  deepening 
the  Depression.  The  dollar  weakened.  Hie 


fabric  of  International  cooperation  further 
unraveled.  ISconomlc  depression  spread. 
Democracy  foundered  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  These  were  the  seeds  of  World  War  n. 
Over  1,000  American  economists,  including 
several  signers  of  this  appeal,  protested 
against  the  ill-advised  tariff  legislation  of 
1930.  They  urged  President  Hoover  to  veto 
the  bill.  The  bllj  was  signed  into  law. 

We  now  seem  on  the  ihreohold  ot  another 
maastve  mistake,  which  would  seriously  dam- 
age the  trade  agreements  system  that  since 
1934  has  replaced  the  anarchy  of  the  1930's 
and  early  thirties.  Even  if  the  present  crisis 
should  pass,  there  are  signs  of  new  ones 
ahead.  A  clear  assessment  of  otir  national 
needs  and  goals  In  this  Important  poUcy  area 
Is  necessary. 

Oreat  progress  has  been  mode  in  removing 
the  tariff  abominaUons  of  1930  and  estab- 
Uablng  the  foundation  for  conunued  Ub- 
eraileatlan  of  world  trade  and  for  sound  and 
sustained  economic  growth.  There  Is  much 
more  to  be  done,  and  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  charting  the  way.  Many  sectors  of  our 
national  economy,  however,  are  concerned 
over  their  ability  to  compete  lu  on  Increas- 
ingly competitive  world.  The  rising  and  in- 
creasingly diversified  flow  of  imports  from 
developed  and  developing  countries  alike  has 
caused  growing  anxiety  in  many  U.S.  Indus- 
tries, unions  and  communities  fearful  of  Job 
displacement  by  foreign  goods  or  by  the 
transfer  of  U.S.  production  from  domestic  to 
foreign  plants.  Tbe  affected  industries  and 
workers  note  with  concern  the  special  ad- 
vantages some  foreign  governments  give 
their  own  Industries  and  the  highly  restric- 
tive barriers  ttiey  impose  against  U.S.  ooceas 
to  their  own  domestic  markets.  These  sec- 
tors of  our  economy,  and  many  of  their 
elected  representatives,  seek  government  con- 
trols against  Import  competition.  They  say 
the  world  has  changed,  and  that  our  well- 
established  freer-trade  policy  must  also  be 
changed.  In  fact  reversed. 

The  world  economy  bas  Indeed  changed. 
Our  trade  policy  must  keep  pace  Buc  the 
changes  we  seek  should  be  constructive  and 
responsible.  We  should  seek  genuinely  freer 
world  trade  and  orderly  domestic  adjust- 
ment, not  yield  recklessly  to  pique  and  frus- 
tration at  the  difficulties  of  this  rocky  road. 
The  rules  of  fair  International  trade  need  to 
be  reassessed  and  up-dated.  Appropriate  xise 
should  be  made  of  retaliatory  authority  al- 
ready authorized  in  existing  legislation  to 
counter  unreasonable  foreign  barriers 
against  tT.S.  exports.  New  Initiatives  for  fur- 
ther trade  liberalisation  need  to  be  taken 
for  many  reasons— e.g.,  to  remove  inequities 
Imposed  by  old  and  new  trade  barriers,  pro- 
vide tbe  most  open  consumer  access  to  the 
widest  international  market,  and  maxlmlae 
access  for  the  developing  countries  to  tli« 
world's  best  export  markets.  Tne  adequacy 
of  our  own  domestic  policies  for  efllectlve 
adjustment  by  tT.S.  business,  labor  and  agri- 
culture to  Increasingly  free  trade  must  be 
meticulously  reexamined  and  up-dated. 

The  record  of  other  economically  advanced 
countries  in  implementing  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  their  trade- agreement  commitments 
has  In  many  coses  been  less  than  ImpreBSlve. 
and  the  prospect  for  early  reform  less  than 
encouraging.  Many  of  our  own  trade  barriers. 
such  as  tbe  use  of  American  Selling  Price 
to  limit  imports  of  certain  chemicals  long 
after  the  infant  n.S.  chemical  industry  hod 
grown  to  resilient  maturity,  ore  still  formid- 
able. These  cause  considerable  Irritation 
abroad  and  contribute  to  the  reluctance  of 
other  countries  to  liberalize  substonUally 
their  own  Import  controls  on  goods  and 
capital. 

Our  country's  response  to  the  adjustment 
problems  of  n.S.  producers  and  to  the  need 
for  truly  reciprocal  liberalization  of  trade 
barriers  throughout  the  Industrialized  areas 
ot  the  Free  World  should  show  clear  deter- 
mination to  solve  problems  at  home  and 
foster  close  cooperation  atiroctd.  At  present. 


however.  It  seems  little  more  than  rudder- 
less drift.  The  Administration's  own  efforts 
to  restrict  textile  imports,  without  a  co- 
herent, constructive  textiles  policy  that 
documents  the  need  for  such  controls  in 
the  context  of  balanced  government  atten- 
tion to  the  Industry's  needs,  seem  lU- 
advlied.  Congressional  legislation  Imposing 
unlloteral  Import  quotoe — even  on  textiles 
alone,  considering  the  wider  Implications  of 
such  a  move — would  be  as  pertlous  to  the 
nation's  Interest  today  as  was  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  four  decades  ago. 

Today,  as  In  1930.  a  protectionist  policy. 
explicitly  curbing  Imports  but  ImpUcltly 
cutting  exports  be  well,  would  directly  Im- 
pair our  own  prosperity.  Foreign  countries 
would  have  less  purchasing  power  and  hence 
less  ability  to  buy  from  us.  They  would  also 
retaliate  by  raising  tariffs  or  Imposing  fur- 
ther non-tariff  barriers,  and/or  stiffening 
their  resistance  to  requests  that  tbey  liber- 
alize their  Import  policies.  Prices  In  this 
country  would  tend  to  go  up.  reducing  the 
real  Income  of  Americans,  affecting  espe- 
cially those  who  can  leost  afford  it.  Indeed 
the  effects  of  new  Import  quotas  would  al- 
most Inevitably  be  worse  than  the  Imposi- 
tion of  higher  tariffs.  Impeding  the  private 
enterprise  Initiatives  we  extol  so  pridefully 
and  tarnishing  America  as  an  exomole  for 
others.  Our  leverage  for  getting  foreign 
countries  to  reduce  and  hopefully  remove 
their  own  Import  barrters  and  export  dis- 
tortions would  be  seriously  damaged,  as 
would  other  ma)or  objectives  of  TJ.S  foreign 
policy.  Import  controls  would  also  be  on 
unproductive  and  irresponsible  answer  to 
the  problems  and  needs  of  Industries  and 
workers  seeking  government  help  against 
foreign  ooropetttlon.  There  ore  serious  ad- 
justment problems  at  home,  and  consider- 
able cause  for  Irritation  at  the  treatment 
accorded  our  exports  abroad.  But  the  right 
answer  does  not  He  In  triggering  a  trade 
war.  That  would  only  moke  a  bod  situation 
worse. 

We  therefore  urge  Congress  to  reject  Im- 
port controls — direct  or  indirect,  explicit  or 
Implicit.  The  bill  reported  out  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  August  1970 
provides  for  and  encourages  such  controls. 
If  such  a  bill  la  passed  by  Congress,  we 
urge  the  President  to  veto  It.  We  urge  in- 
stead a  realistic  foreign  and  domestic  pol- 
icy aimed  at  getting  all  countries  to  co- 
operate In  furthering  the  expansion  instead 
of  the  contraction  of  International  trade. 
and  at  finding  durable  answers  to  the  ad- 
justment problems  of  tJ.S.  Industrtes.  work- 
ers and  communities. 

We  urge  the  eorUest  enactment  of  the  Ad- 
mlrUstratlon's  Interim  trade  bill  as  the  bar- 
est minimum  to  continue  the  nation's 
avowed  freer-tmde  policy  ;n  meaningful 
form.  Beyond  this,  we  believe  tbe  time  has 
come  for  a  new  TT.S.  initiative  In  both  the 
foreign  and  domestic  dimensions  of  trade 
policy. 

(11  In  foreign  policy,  the  time  has  come 
for  a  U.S.  Invitation  to  all  the  Industrialised 
countries  of  the  Free  World  to  come  forward 
with  their  own  Initiatives  on  how  all  the 
advanced  countries  together  might  program 
the  dismantling  of  all  their  artificial  trade 
barriers  and  distortions  In  accordanre  with  a 
realistic  timetable  and  the  rules  of  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade.  The 
deierralnatlon  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
plore and,  consistent  with  our  national  Inter- 
est, to  chart  a  definitive  and  truly  reciprocal 
course  to  free  trade  with  as  many  Industrial- 
ized countries  and  regional  communities  as 
wish  to  take  this  route  should  be  clear  and 
convincing.  The  need  for  at  least  equal  access 
to  these  markets  by  riie  developing  countries 
should  be  adequately  and  appropriately  rec- 
ognised. Industrtolized  countries  and  leglonal 
communities  not  participating  In  such  a  free- 
trade  area  should  (for  ss  long  bls  they  remain 
outside)  expect  to  be  denied  equal  access  to 
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the  mftPkeU  of  thoee  who  do.  Th«  ultlinAt« 
Lncliulon  of  all  induatrlalued  memberi  oi 
the  Oenerai  Agrecmeat  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
in  such  an  agreement  should  be  a  priority 
objecuve  of  U.S.  trade  policy. 

(2)  In  domestic  poUcy.  the  time  has  coma 
tot  an  adjustment  program  ensuring  orderly. 
constructive  government  attention  to  the  ad- 
justment problems  and  needa  of  mdusuitfi. 
workers  and  communities  seeking  and  need- 
ing government  help  against  foreign  com- 
petition. Workable  escape-clause  and  adjuit- 
ment-aMlstance  provision*  ol  the  trade  legis- 
lation, to  deal  wUh  emergency  situations,  are 
rssential  components  of  such  a  program. 

We  urge  the  Administration  to  move  quick- 
ly and  resolutely  to  raise  the  sights  of  the 
nation  and  the  world  to  theae  goals.  We  call 
on  the  Congreae  to  stimulate  and  ensure 
rapid  and  effective  Admlnlstrauon  attention 
to  these  new  initiatives.  And  we  cail  on  all 
thoee  In  the  business  community,  the  labor 
movement,  colleges  and  universities  and  else- 
where who  understand  ;he  importance  and 
urgency  of  these  objectives  to  communicate 
their  views  to  the  President,  their  respective 
Congressional  delegations,  and  the  public  at 
large. 

RtBiarT  3 
Impost  CoNTSOts  and  Domcstic  Imtiation 
<By  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  member.  Board  ol 
Oovemora    of    the    Federal    Reserve    Sys- 
tem) 

This  paper  is  based  on  work  which  I  Initi- 
ated last  spring.  Several  members  of  the 
Board's  staff  have  participated  st  various 
stages  of  the  analysis.  Mr  Daniel  Boxoa  and 
Mrs  Beny  L.  Barker  did  moat  of  the  statis- 
tical and  trade  analysis  on  which  the  paper 
nsu.  Mr.  Bernard  Norwood  and  Mrs.  Helen 
B.  Juna,  respectively,  provided  valuable 
counsel  with  respect  to  OS.  trade  policy  and 
the  use  ol  imports  by  foreign  governments 
to  strengthen  general  stabilization  poUclea. 
Mr.  Samuel  PUser  helped  to  coordinate  work 
on  the  project. 

The  new  drive  for  protection,  epltomlred 
In  the  propoaals  to  Impose  quotas  on  im- 
ports of  shoes  and  lextUes,  could  have  seri- 
ous adverse  effecu  on  VS.  consumers,  on 
workers  generally,  and  on  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  At  the  same  tune,  the  imposition  of 
import  quotas  on  shoes  and  textiles  would 
do  little  to  solve  the  baalc  problems  plaguing 
those  two  Industries  This  is  the  lesson  we 
ahould  have  learned  from  the  experience  of 
the  petroleum  and  sugar  industries  wliich 
are  already  protected  by  quotas. 
This    lateet    campaign    to    erect 


tlo  consumption  and  foreign  trade  pattern* 
during  the  IMO's  and  a  projection  of  de- 
mand and  supply  conditions  to  1976.  The 
main  provisions  of  the  proposed  trade  legis- 
lation (HJi.  18970)  serve  as  the  framework 
for  the  inquiry.  The  assumptions  (and 
limitations)  of  the  analysis  are  g[>elled  out 
below,  but  the  most  Important  reaults  can 
be  summarized  briefly  at  this  point: 

If  quotas  on  footwear  stipulated  In  the  pro- 
posed bill  were  adopted,  the  extra  cost  to 
consumers  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
•1.9  billion  In  1975,  compared  with  the  level 
of  expenditures  that  might  be  expected  in  the 
absence  of  quotas. 

In  the  case  of  texUles  (where  apparel  would 
be  the  main  Item  affected) .  the  extra  cost  to 
consumers  might  be  about  11 -8  billion  In 
1976. 

In  the  abaeuoe  of  quotas  on  footwear  and 
apparel,  domestic  prices  of  these  conmiodl- 
tles  would  probably  decline  by  an  amount 
large  enough  to  result  in  a  modest  decrease 
In  the  general  level  of  consumer  prices.  How- 
ever, with  quotas  imposed,  the  total  consumer 
price  index  in  1975  {using  a  base  of  1969  = 
100)  would  be  almost  1  percentage  point 
higher — and  the  Index  excluding  foods  and 
services  would  l>e  about  1 '  i  percentage  points 
higher — than  might  be  expected  in  the  ab- 
sence of  quotas. 

These  estimates  are  obvtoualy  tentative  and 
should  be  Interpreted  with  considerable  cau- 
tion. Nevertheless,  they  do  suggest  the  gen-      ^ .     . 

eral  direction  and  rough  magnitude  of  the      specific  textile  or  footwear  articles  may  be 
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which  "unreasonably"  or  "unjusUflably" 
restrict  U.S.  exixirts.  Under  the  blU.  the 
President  would  be  able  to  impose  tariff 
duties  or  other  Import  restrictions  on  the 
products  of  a  foreign  country  which  is  dis- 
criminating against  U.S.  products — whether 
agricultural  or  non -agricultural — whereas 
previously  he  could  do  so  only  in  the  case 
of  agricultural  products.*  In  addition,  sub- 
sidies provided  by  a  foreign  country  on  Its 
exports  to  foreign  nmrkets  which  unfairly 
affect  U.3.  exports  to  those  same  markets  are 
specifically  listed  as  "unjustifiable"  dis- 
criminatory acta  and  as  such  would  be 
grounds  for  0.5.  retaliation. 

The  bill  outlaws  the  use  of  tariff  duties 
to  limit  imports  for  nauonal  security  reasons; 
only  quantiutive  controls  can  be  used.  This 
provision  would  prevent  the  President  from 
abolishing  the  oil  Import  quotas  and  Im- 
posing tariffs  Instead. 

Quotas  would  be  Imposed  on  textiles  and 
footwear,  by  country  and  by  category.  In 
1971.  Imports  of  each  category  of  textile  and 
footwear  arUclee  in  each  country  would  be 
Umited  to  the  average  annual  quantity  of 
such  articles  imported  from  that  country 
during  the  years  1967.  1968.  and  1969.  Begin- 
ning in  1972,  the  quantlUes  permitted  by  this 
base  level  formula  may  be  increased  by  not 
more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  amount 
authorized  in  the  preceding  year.  Cotton 
textiles  already  covered  by  quotas  under  the 
Long-Term  Cotton  Textile  Arrangement  will 
be  exempt  from  the  proposed  quotas.  Also 


barriers 


additional  burdens  consumers  would  have  to 
sustain  If  the  legislation  is  adopted  and  If 
quotas  on  Imports  of  shoes  and  textiles  were 
Imposed  as  specified.  Moreover,  these  cosu 
would  probably  be  close  to  the  minimum, 
since  quotas  oa  other  types  of  consumer 
goods  might  soon  follow. 

The  evidence  on  which  these  estimates  are 
based  Is  presented  below.  First,  however.  It 
mdght  be  helpful  to  summarize  those  provi- 
sions of  the  proposed  legislation  that  are 
most  relevant  to  the  first  part  of  the  present 
discussion.  Other  provisions  are  referred  to 
at  Uter  polnu  in  this  paper. 

lXCISt.ATlTX   paOPOBALS   TO   IMFOSK   UIFOKT 

QtrOTAS 

Under  H-R.  18970.  proposed  as  amendments 
to  existing  tariff  and  trade  laws  of  the  United 
States.'  the  President's  authority  to  enter  into 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
would  be  extended  untU  July  I.  1973.  This 
authority  was  granted  orlglnaUy  tmder  tlie 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1963.  but  with  the 
explrauon  of  this  Act  throe  years  ago,  the 


The  President  would  be  able  to  reduce  the 
rates  of  duty  to  which  the  U.S.  was  com- 
mitted on  July  1,  1967  '  by  not  more  than  30 
per  oent  or  3  percentage  points,  whichever  Is 
lower.  Such  tariff  reductions  must  take  place 
In  at  least  two  stages  with  one  year  Inter- 
vening between  each  reduction.  The  Intention 
of  this  provision  la  apparently  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  compensate  our  trad- 
ing partners  for  acUons  the  U.S.  may  take  to 
restrict  Imports  under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

The  bill  strengthens  the  President's 
powers  to  retaliate  against  foreign  countries 


against  Imports  has  sparked  a  new  round  of      President  has  not  had  such  authority. 
arguments  about  the  merits  of  free  trade  vs  "-*•-  ° — "*-"•  -.""i**  k-  .m.  tn  r»Au 

protectionism,  and  a  phalanx  of  Industry 
and  labor  organizations  has  been  arrayed  on 
the  side  of  protection.  Opposition  to  the  pro- 
posals has  also  been  vigorous,  most  of  It 
coming  from  Importers,  academic  econo- 
mls».  and  communications  media.  Spokes- 
men for  Che  Federal  Oovemment  have  been 
heard  on  both  sides  of  the  issue — and  with 
varying  degrees  of  support  for  quotas  on 
particular  commodities. 

However,  one  crucial  voice — that  of  the 
American  consumer — has  been  scarcely 
heard  Pew  questions  have  been  raised  about 
the  costs  to  consumers  of  import  quotas  on 
shoes  and  textiles.  Yet.  It  is  the  American 
consumer  who  ultimately  would  bear  the 
burden  of  such  restrictions:  his  range  of 
choice  would  be  limited,  his  cosU  of  cloth- 
ing would  rise  appreciably,  and  further  pres- 
sure would  be  exerted  on  the  general  level 
of  consumer  prices.  Moreover,  among  con- 
sumers, the  burden  would  fall  most  heavily 
on  those  low  income  groups  that  can  least 
afford  to  bear  It. 

These  are  among  the  main  conclusions 
emerging  from  an  assessment  of  the  probable 
effects  of  import  quotas  on  shoes  and  t*x- 
tlles  which  I  have  had  underway — from  time 
to  time— since  last  spring.  EesentlaUy,  the 
assessment  Is  based  on  an  analysis  of  domee- 


» The  bill  was  drafted  and  adopted  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  mid- 
August,  and  it  cleared  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee In  early  September.  The  full  House  of 
Representatives  is  expected  to  vote  on  the 
measure  soon  after  the  end  of  the  election 
recess  In  mid-November.  The  Senate  Finance 
Committee  has  adopted  a  hill  similar  to  that 
approved  by  the  two  House  Commltteca.  The 
Senate  as  a  whole  is  also  expected  to  vote  on 
the  matter  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

*  In  effect,  this  means  the  rates  of  duty 
which  will  exist  when  the  final  stage  of  the 
Kennedy  Round  tariff  reductions  takes  place 
on  January  1, 1BT3. 


exempted  If  they  cause  no  market  disruption, 
if  It  is  in  the  national  Interest  to  do  so, 
If  total  supply  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources  is  inadequate,  or  If  voluntary  quotas 
with  exporting  oountrles  are  negotlat«d.  The 
import  quotas  on  texuies  and  footwear  may 
be  extended  by  the  President  but  for  no 
more  than  5  years  at  a  time.  If  they  are  not 
extended,  the  quotas  will  expire  on  July  1, 
1976. 

QDOTAS   VERSUS   STSUtTTtraAL    PKOBLEMS   IN    TH« 
TtXTTI*   INOUSTST 

As  I  stressed  above,  the  imposition  of 
import  quotas  will  do  little  to  correct  the 
basic  problems  with  which  textile  producers 
are  confronted  The  textile  Industry  Is  under- 
going  a  major  structural  adjustment  of  which 
the  nse  in  imports  in  recent  years  is  only  one 
symptom — despite  the  attempts  to  associate 
all  the  difficulties  of  the  Industry  with  im- 
ports. In  fact,  curtailing  imports  will  only 
delay  and  distort  the  adjustment  process 
which  is  necessary  for  the  viability  of  the 
industry   in  the  long   run. 

The  adjustment  problems  faced  by  an  In- 
dividual textile  firm  are  determined  partly 
by  the  extent  to  which  it  concentrates  on  a 
particular  sector  of  the  industry.  The  scope 
of  the  textile  industry  can  be  defined  In  at 
least  two  ways.  In  terms  of  materials,  textiles 
Include  all  products  of  cotton,  man-made 
fibers,  wool,  and  silk — and  combinations  and 
mixtures  of  these  and  other  fibers  and  sub- 
stances. In  term^  of  stage  of  processing,  tcK- 
tlles  encompaes  fiber  (but  not  the  raw  ma- 
terial In  Jis  natural  state),  fabrics  and  ap- 
parel. Fabrics  may  be  finished  materials 
(capable  of  being  made  Into  final  products) 
or  "gray  goods"  (requiring  further  process- 
ing before  final  use).  The  proposed  quotas 
would  have  their  heaviest  impact  on  Im- 
ports of  man-made  materials  and  manufac- 
tures—especially  on   apparel  and  fabrics. 

The  rise  in  market  penetration  of  impart- 
ed textiles  reflects  In  part  the  slowness  with 
which  a  traditionally  small  unit  industry 
adapts  to  new  technology.  Even  In  industries 
where  the  average  unit  of  production  Is 
large,  the  adapution  to  technological  change 
may  be  slow.  This  Is  illustrated  dramatically 


'  As  before,  the  Preatdent  can  also  prevent 
a  foreign  country  which  unresson^ly  <x  un- 
just iflably  restricu  U.8.  exports  from 
receiving  the  benefits  of  U.8.  trade  agree- 
ment concessions. 
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by  the  time  it  took  the  steel  industry  to  con- 
vert Its  facilities  to  the  new  oxygen  proc- 
ess—partly under  the  spur  of  competition 
from  rising  Imports.  The  lag  is  even  more 
pronounced  for  a  smaU  unit  industry  such 
as  textiles.  However,  that  the  process  is  un- 
derway Is  demons*^rated  by  the  continuing 
trend  toward  ccncentrstlon  in  the  industry 
and  by  the  rate  of  profitability  of  the  larger 
corporations. 

Between  1958  and  1967.  the  number  of 
firms  manufacturing  textiles  declined  sharp- 
ly. For  exsmple.  during  this  period,  the  num- 
ber of  companies  producing  woven  cotton 
fabrics  declined  by  30  per  cent:  the  number 
nmklng  synthetic  fabrics  dropped  by  17  per 
cent,  and  the  number  producing  Hems  of 
apparel  such  as  men's  autu  and  shirts  and 
women's  suits  and  underwear  decreased  be- 
tween 20  per  cent  and  35  per  cent.  The  result 
was  that  by  1967  the  50  largest  companies  ac- 
counted for  about  two-thirds  of  the  Indus- 
try's output. 

Yet.  as  suggested  by  statistics  relating  to 
the  500  largest  industrial  corporations  In  the 
United  States,  even  the  largest  firms  In  the 
textile  Industry — on  the  average— appear  to 
be  smaller  than  their  counterparts  In  other 
Industries. — Source:  Fortune  msgaslne.  as 
reported.  In  U3.  Btiresu  of  the  Census, 
StatiHUMi  Abitraet,  IMS  and  1B70. 


the  divergent  trends  among  large  and  small 
firms  within  these  industries: 


1961 


IMS 


AtHtspwcmptayee:  ,„ -,. 

All  corpofilions JIS,264 

rtxlllifflsaulactursrs... 11.035 

Apparel  mafiulsetiirtrs 7.982 

Siles  pw  snptojtt: 

Allcorporitioni.- 20,506 

Tsitilt  mtnutsetsrers 14,  &72 

Apparsl  mamilictut*" 12.234 


27.  S« 
20, 195 
1S.7W 


In  general,  the  largest  textile  firms  appear 
to  be  about  two- thirds  to  three-quarters  as 
large  as  the  top  Industrial  firms  In  the  econ- 
omy ss  a  whole.  Tte  typical  large  apparel 
manufacturers  appear  to  be  roughly  one- 
half  to  three-fifths  the  size  of  their  oounter- 
paru  in  other  industrial  sectors.  Moreover, 
while  the  gap  In  terms  of  sales  per  employee 
was  closed  somewhat  for  apparel  firms  dur- 
ing the  IQtSO's,  the  overall  lag  for  both  tex- 
tile and  npparel  firms  remains  large. 

In  terms  of  profltsblllty.  the  largest  firms 
In  the  textile  Industry  have  continued  to 
Improve  their  position,  compared  with  their 
counterparts  in  other  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. Again,  this  conclusion  is  supported  by 
statistical  information  relating  to  the  fiOO 
lai^est  industrial  corporations: 
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1989 


Sales  per  Mlar  of  inmM  capHsl: 

All  ca»oi»ltom J1.92 

TtKttff  mantdacturcn 1-93 

Apptfti  masutactnnn.. 2. 44 

Hslurn  on  ininsted  capital  (pinent): 

All  csrporations 8.3 

TsaUe  nuiniilaeliirtn 6.1 

Appirai  mamtacluren &■  s 


$2.41 
2.66 

3.30 

11.3 

7.9 
11.9 


Sales  by  textile  firms  per  dollar  of  Invested 
capital  were  roughly  the  same  as  those  for 
all  large  corporations  In  1961.  and  they  were 
moderately  higher  In  1969.  For  apparel  firms, 
reflecting  the  relatively  smaller  investment 
required  to  enter  the  field,  sales  per  dollar 
of  investment  were  one-quarter  to  one-third 
higher  In  both  years  Partly  for  the  same 
reason,  net  profit?  of  apparel  firms  as  a 
percentage  of  invested  capital  were  slightly 
higher  in  both  years  than  for  large  manu- 
facturers generally— and  considerably  higher 
than  for  firms  producing  textiles,  for  whom 
the  rate  of  return  was  morp  than  one- 
quarter  brlow  that  for  all  large  Industrial 
corporations. 

For  textile  and  apparel  manufacturers. 
data  on  net  profits  after  taxes  as  a  percent- 
age of  sales  give  an  even  clearer  picture  of 


AU  All 

CMpo-   latissl    OMpo-     Utgtst 
ratiORS       Amu    rations        tirmi 


All  minutaclurini 4.  JO       4. 20       4. 79         4.60 

Tertile  minulactufifll 2.  OS       100       2.K         3.20 

Apparel  manulactvtlst 1.27       3.00       2.31         3.60 


For  all  texUle  and  apparel  manufacturers 
In  1961.  net  profits  In  relation  to  sales  were 
about  one-half  to  seven-tenths  below  the 
rate  for  all  Industrial  firms  combined.  But 
for  the  largest  firms  In  both  segments  of  the 
industry,  the  short-fall  was  only  30  percent. 
Ehiring  the  I960"s.  the  rate  of  return  on  sales 
for  all  textile  and  apparel  firms  rose  much 
faster  between  1961  and  1969  than  for  manu- 
facturing as  a  whole.  For  the  largest  textile 
and  apparel  producers,  the  rate  of  advance 
was  less  than  thai  for  all  firms  in  these  sec- 
tors— partly  reflecting  the  fact  that  only  the 
most  succefisful  smaller  units  remained  active 
over  the  decade.  Nevertheless,  the  largest 
textile  and  apparel  producers  In  1969  were 
still  substantially  more  profitable  per  dollar 
of  sales  than  was  the  average  firm  in  the 
Industry. 

The  general  conclusion  to  be  reached  from 
an  analysis  of  the  above  Information  seems 
clear:  the  textile  industry  In  the  United 
States  Is  m  the  process  of  consolidating  Into 
larger,  more  profitable  units.  The  largest 
firms  In  the  industry  (and  the  number  of 
Buch  firms  remains  large  enough  to  assure 
vigorous  competition)  have  been  maintaining 
their  profitability  compared  with  manufac- 
turing as  a  whole.  Given  the  economies  of 
scale  afforded  by  a  rapidly  changing  technol- 
ogy,  they  should  achieve  further  improve- 
ment. 

Competition  from  imports  Is  only  an  added 
feature — not  the  major  cause — of  the  prob- 
lems currently  facing  the  weaker  units  In  the 
Industry.  Protection  from  Imports  will  not 
preserve  the  smaller  firms  facing  competition 
from  the  larger,  more  adaptable  and  efficient 
domestic  enterprises.  Instead,  the  burden  of 
quotas  designed  to  provide  such  protection 
wUl  be  borne  primarily  by  the  American  con- 
sumer. Lei  me  make  It  perfectly  clear^as  I 
will  explain  later— I  would  Uke  to  see  the 
businesses  and  workers  who  suffer  In  this 
n^ld  technological  shift  helped  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  make  an  adjustment — 
we  cannot  be  indifferent  to  their  problems, 
iixporr  QcoTAs  vs.  snvcrutM,  frosixms  ik 

TBC   SHOB   nroCSTKT 

The  shoe  Industry  is  also  suffering  from 
serious  structural  problems,  and  the  imposi- 
tion of  Import  quotas  would  contribute  little 
toward  their  solution.  As  Is  generally  known. 
the  shoe  industry  Is  a  labor-intensive  mdtu- 
try,  with  low  wages,  low  productivity,  a  rela- 
tively low  rate  of  Investment,  and  with  a 
large  portion  of  its  output  concentrated  In 
small  plants. 

For  example.  In  1967.  there  were  about  1090 
establishments  in  the  United  States  produc- 
ing leather  footwear  Employment  per  estab- 
lishment averaged  about  200  workers.  With 
so  many  producers,  no  single  firm — or  small 
group  of  firms — controlled  a  large  enough 
share  of  the  market  to  serve  as  a  focal  point 
for  the  industry.  It  Is  estimated  that,  in  1967. 
the  largeet  producer  accounted  for  about 
6'.^  percent  of  domestic  output:  the  four  larg- 
est accounted  for  25  percent,  and  the  top 
eight  accounted  for  34  percent. 

Within  the  Industry — even  among  the 
largw  firms — factories  are  usually  highly 
specialized.  Not  only  is  production  capacity 
Ukely  to  be  geared  to  a  particular  segment 
of  the  market — such  as  women's  vs.  men's 
shoes — but  It  may  be  even  further  subdi- 
vided within  these  categories.  This  lack  of 
dlverslflcatlon  means  that  Individual  firms 
are  highly  exposed  to  short-nin  shifts  in  de- 


QDtand  for  products  which  are  themsslves 
subject  bo  sharp  changes  in  fashion.  The 
smaUer  firms  in  particular  have  great  diffi- 
culty In  coping  with  such  changes  in  styles. 
Moreover,  the  purely  seasonal  variation  Ic 
output  Is  also  considerable. 

Tile  production  process  in  the  ohoe  Indus- 
try necessitates  great  reliance  on  labor.  In 
fact,  a  substantial  number  of  processes  In 
shoe  manufacturing  are  essentially  handi- 
craft operations.  The  reasons  for  this  center 
mainly  in  the  unevenness  of  the  materials 
employed  (e.g.,  no  two  pieces  of  leather  are 
Identical)  and  the  oonalderable  variety  of 
widths  and  lengths  required  for  each  shoe 
model.  Thus,  because  of  these  constraints, 
technological  advances  have  been  slow,  and 
automation  has  made  little  progress  in  the 
shoe  Industry. 

The  entry  of  new  firms  Into  ttie  shoe  indus- 
try Is  fairly  easy.  The  amount  of  capital  in- 
vestment required  Is  fairly  modest.  By  long- 
standing trade  practices,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  machinery  needed  for  shoe  manufac- 
turing is  leased — rather  than  ptirciuued — 
from  equipment  producers.  The  lease  ar- 
rangement also  normally  provides  for  the 
payment  of  a  fixed  monthly  rent  and  a  pay- 
ment based  on  the  rate  of  production.  The  re- 
sult Is  that  a  new  firm  avoids  both  a  large 
initial  capital  investment  and  the  high  fixed 
overhead  coet  of  Idle  equipment  during 
periods  of  loa-  £eaaonal  activity.  Consequent- 
ly, while  failures  are  frequent,  new  entZ7  Is 
also  frequent,  and  the  industxy  remains 
populated  by  a  large  number  of  small,  high- 
cost  firms. 

Partly  refiectlng  tlxeee  characteristics,  the 
profitability  of  the  shoe  Industry  hlstorioally 
has  been  low.  This  remains  true  today,  but 
the  industry  did  improve  its  relative  position 
during  the  I960's.  This  improving  trend  is 
evident   in   the   following  figures: 
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■  Noarubtw  Tootwssr  aosanb  tor  approsimatety  4i  of  ttie 
vaioi  ol  output  In  Itie  Indintry. 

In  the  early  19eO'B,  net  profits  after  taxes 
as  a  percentage  of  sales  In  the  shoe  industry 
averaged  about  one-third  of  the  profit  rate  in 
nondurable  goods  Industries  and  In  manufac- 
turing generally.  But  alnce  the  mld-1960'6, 
the  relative  rate  for  the  Industry  has  been 
one-half  or  higher.  When  net  profits  after 
taxes  are  compared  with  net  worth,  the 
profitability  of  the  shoe  Industry  Is  shown 
to  have  Improved  even  man  markedly.  Wtdle 
the  rate  of  return  on  this  basis  In  the  shoe 
Industry  was  about  two-thirds  that  for  aU 
nondurable  goods  produoen  In  the  early 
1960's,  It  was  roughly  on  par  with  the  rate 
for  the  group  as  a  whole  through  1968.  Last 
year,  the  ratio  declined  to  about  four-fifths. 
but  this  was  well  above  the  proportion  re- 
corded in  the  early  years  of  the  last  decade. 

Prom  this  brief  survey  of  the  shoe  Industry, 
1  conclude  that— rather  than  adopting  Im- 
port quotas — efforts  should  be  made  to  cope 
with  some  of  the  basic  structural  problems 
facing  the  industry,  t  will  return  to  this 
point  In  a  later  section  of  this  paper. 

DKMANV  fOR  Alts  StrpPLT  09  IIX'ITLXS 

awn  rooTVXAs 
To  estimate   the   costs   of   the   proposed 
quotas  to  the  American  consumer.  It  la  nec- 
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essary  to  make  a  judpmcnr  about  the  con- 
ditions tbAt  may  gotenj  the  future  demand 
lor  and  supplT  of  the  MmroodltlM  that  would 
be  subject  to  the  rwtrlcUoaa-  This  Is  an  ex- 
tremely dIfflcuU  tAslc.  and  only  the  rougbert 
kind  of  quantitative  estimate  con  be  made. 
And  even  to  do  this  requires  one  to  make 
several  highly  stmpllfled  assumptions  about 
con.smner  behavior  and  other  factors  that 
will  Influence  the  market.  But  even  though 
the  estimates  derived  below  are  highly  tenta- 
tive and  show  only  the  direction  and  rough 
magnitude  of  the  cost  to  conaumera  of  im- 
posing import  quouu  an  textiles  and  ahoes.  I 
believe  it  la  important  at  least  to  attempt  to 
quantify  what  this  Issue  means  to  consumers. 

The  statistical  information  used  in  lb* 
onAlTBis  and  the  method  of  deriving  the  esti- 
mates are  shown  In  Table  1.  attached. 

The  analysis  turns  on  a  set  of  slmpUfled 
assumptions  about  the  pattern  of  imports 
and  consumption  of  textiles  and  footwear  in 
1975.  In  carrying  out  the  analysis,  an  exami- 
nation was  made  of  data  on  consumption, 
imports,  the  relationship  of  imports  to  con- 
sumption, prlcee  of  the  domestically  pro- 
duced commodity,  and  prices  of  the  corre- 
sponding Impxjrt.  The  behavior  of  these  vari- 
ables during  the  decade  of  the  1960*s  waa 
studied.  But  trends  In  the  period  1985-69 
were  used  as  t>enchmarks  for  the  projection 
of  the  demand  for  and  supply  of  nonrubber 
footwear  and  apparel  (the  most  important 
consumer  goods  component  of  the  textile 
category!  to  1975. 

The  tasks  to  be  performed  were  (1 V  to  ««tl- 
mate  the  domestic  demand  for  each  type  of 
commodity  In  1075.  (2)  to  estimate  the  divi- 
sion of  the  supply  of  each  type  of  commodity 
between  domestic  production  and  Imports, 
and  (3)  to  estimate  the  dlfferpoce  (in  dol- 
lars) of  meeting  a  larger  share  of  demand 
from  dOTnestlc  suppliers  rather  than  from 
importers. 

In  estimating  consumption  In  1975.  It  was 
assumed  that  per  capita  consumption  will 
continue  to  increase  between  l&fi9  and  1975 
at  the  sam<!  rate  recorded  between  1965  and 
1969  As  shown  In  Table  1.  for  apparel,  the 
average  annual  rate  of  growth  in  1985-69 
period  was  3  3  per  cent,  and  for  footwear  U 
was  l.O  per  cent  Extending  these  rates  of 
change  in  per  capita  consumption  to  1976. 
and  given  the  Census  Bureau's  projection  of 
U.S.  population  in  1975.  total  volume  of  con- 
sumption of  apparel  and  footwear  in  1975 
was  derived.  This  volume  was  then  converted 
to  dollar  terms. 

It  was  farther  assumed  that — in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  quota — the  ratio  of  imports  to 
consumption  In  1959-75  would  maintain  the 
same  annual  average  rate  of  Increase  that 
occurred  in  the  1965-69  period.  For  apparel, 
the  rat*  oi  increase  In  that  ratio  was  10-5  per 
cent,  and  fur  footwear  It  was  180  per  cent. 
By  extending  the  rates  of  change  in  the 
Import  consumption  ratio  to  1975  and  ap- 
plying the  resulting  ratio  for  1975  to  total 
estimated  consumption  !n  that  year,  the  vol- 
ume of  imports,  without  quota,  was  ob- 
tained In  convertme  consumption  and  Im- 
ports from  volume  to  value  terms.  It  was 
aaumed  that  prices  of  both  domestically  pro- 
duced and  imported  goods  would  remain  the 
same  m  1975  as  they  were  in  1969.  Such 
prices  m  themselves  are  only  very  rough  es- 
timates (In  other  words,  expenditures  were 
expressed  In  196B  prices.)  It  wa.<i  also  as- 
sumed that  there  were  no  supply  constraints, 
either  foreign  or  domestic. 

It  was  assumed  that — If  quotas  were  Im- 
posed—the amount  of  Imporu  authorized 
would  be  that  stipulated  under  H.R.  18970: 
in  1971.  imp<  rta  would  be  held  to  the  1967- 
69  average;  then  beginning  in  1973.  the 
amount  authorized  would  be  increased  by 
5  per  cent  of  the  amount  autborlMd  In  the 
immediately  preceding  year. 

"Given  the  1975  consumption  level.  It  re- 
mained to  determine  what  the  dollar  cost  to 
the  consumar  would  be  If  he  liad  to  ahlXt 
his  purchases  from  the  cheaper  foreign  to 


the  more  expensive  domestic  products  as  a 
result  of  the  Imposition  of  a  quota. 

COST    or    QUOTAS    to    CON6UMEBS 

The  above  »ssumptlons  and  calculations 
provided  very  rough  estimates  of  the  dollar 
cost  to  consumers  of  in^ioslng  quotas  on  ap- 
parel and  footwear.  For  apparel,  the  exua 
cost  might  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  *i  8 
billion  In  1975.  In  the  case  of  footwear,  it 
might  approximate  (1.8  billion.  As  stressed 
several  times,  these  are  only  tentative  esti- 
mates, and  ihey  should  be  mterpret«d  with 
considerable  caution.  However,  even  If  they 
were  cut  in  half,  they  suggest  that  the  ad- 
verse impact  on  consumers  of  putting  quotas 
on  these  commodities  would  b«  considerable. 

A  brie]  discussion  of  recent  trends  in  de- 
mand ana  supply  in  the  two  Industries 
might  help  place  the  estimates  in  perspec- 
tive. 

The  Case  of  Apparel:*  In  I9fi9.  consumer 
expenditures  on  apparel  amounted  to  about 
$42.3  billion,  an  increase  of  39  per  cent— 
or  an  annual  average  rate  of  about  B'j 
per  cent — since  1965.  Measiu-ed  In  physical 
volume,  (measured  In  pounds,  raw  fiber 
equivalent)  the  annual  average  rate  of  in- 
crense  was  about  4  percent.  In  1969.  imports 
represented  7.8  per  cent  of  total  consumption 
(bv  volume),  compared  with  5.2  per  cent  in 
1965.  In  the  1965-69  period.  Imports  rose  at 
aa  annuiil  average  rate  of  15  per  cent — far 
outstripping  the  4  per  cent  rate  of  expansion 
of  domestic  production.  As  indicated  above, 
the  ratio  of  imports  to  total  consumption 
rose  at  on  annual  average  rate  of  105  per 
cent  between  1965  and  1969 

This  sharp  swing  to  imports  was  due  to 
several  factors,  but  the  differential  In  prices 
between  the  Imported  and  domestically  pro- 
duced Items  undoubtedly  played  a  major 
role.  For  example,  in  1969.  the  imlt  value  of 
apparel  of  all  kinds  consumed  (which  can 
be  Interpreted  as  an  average  price  i  was  »10 
compared  with  Just  over  $6  for  the  unit  value 
of  Imports,  adjusted  to  a  retail  basis. 

Given  this  evidence  of  a  strong  demand 
for  imported  apparel.  It  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  consumers  would  continue  to 
turn  In  the  direction  of  foreign  suppUaa. 
If  the  projected  rise  In  per  capita  consump- 
tion In  1975  were  to  be  achieved — despite  the 
imposition  of  a  quota — the  greater  demand 
would  have  to  be  aatlsfled  by  domestic 
producers. 

This  could  only  be  done  at  higher  prices 
than  would  be  the  case  if  Imports  are  not 
subject  to  a  quota.  As  Indicated  In  Table  1. 
the  unit  value  of  apparel  consumption  in 
1975  was  estimated  at  »9.74  without  a  quota 
and  at  (lO.OS  with  a  quota.  In  other  words, 
prices  probably  would  decline  slightly  with- 
out a  quota,  but  the  imposition  of  restric- 
tions would  prevent  this  and  perhaps  cause 
a  small  rise  in  the  average  price.  8lnc«  it  was 
assumed  that  the  physical  volume  of  con- 
sumption would  remain  unchanged — with 
or  without  a  quota — the  higher  unit  value 
reatiltlng  from  a  quota  is  translated  Into  a 
higher  level  of  consumer  expenditures. 

Without  a  quota,  consumer  outlays  for 
apparel  in  1975  were  estimated  at  »53.7  bil- 
lion: with  a  quota,  outlays  were  estimated 
at  »54.S  billion.  This  difference  of  91.8  billion 
is  the  cost  of  the  quota  to  consumers.  This  Is 
an  extra  cost  of  about  S'yj  per  cent. 

The  Case  of  Footirear:  Imports  of  non- 
rubber  footwear  have  grown  much  more  r^- 
Idly  than  domestic  output  in  recent  years. 
However,  the  growth  has  be«n  concentrated 
in  certain  types. 


In  1965,  domestic  purchases  of  nonrubber 
footwear  totaled  730.000  pairs:  by  1960.  the 
total  had  risen  to  781.000  pairs.  This  was  an 
increase  of  8<i  per  cent,  or  an  annual  average 
rate  of  3.1  per  cent.  Imports  rose  at  an  an- 
nual average  rate  of  30  per  cent  In  these 
years  and  accounted  for  36  per  cent  of  total 
c  msumptlon  iby  volume)  in  1969  compared 
wub  13  per  cent  la  1965. 

Whether  consumers  would  have  Increased 
their  purchases  to  this  extent  If  less  expen- 
sive imported  ahoes  were  not  available  is  very 
doubtful.  The  recently  released  report  of  the 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  ncnrubber  foot- 
wear concluded  that  "from  the  consumer 
point  of  view.  lmport»  have  opened  up  Im- 
portant new  options.  The  extremely  low- 
priced  imports,  priced  often  far  below  any 
comparable  domestic  footwear  except  canvas- 
upper,  rubber  soled  footwear,  have  provided 
entire  new  lines  of  basic  foot  coverings.  At 
the  other  end.  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
styles  developed  abroad  in  the  higher  price 
ranges  have  also  provided  new  consumer 
choices." 

The  imposition  of  quotas  on  imports  of 
footwear  wotiid  be  highly  regressive,  since  it 
would  be  concentrated  on  Imports  of  Inex- 
pensive types.  For  example.  In  1969.  the  unit 
value  of  imports  (estimated  at  $5.32  retail) 
was  about  three-Oftb*  the  unit  value  of  all 
domestic  footwear  consumed  in  that  vear 
(98.771.  In  1965.  the  price  dlfferentiai  In 
favor  of  Imports  bad  been  even  greater,  since 
the  price  of  imported  ahoes  rose  much  faster 
than  the  domestic  product  In  the  1965-69 
period.' 

In  the  face  of  this  experience  with  shoes — 
as  in  the  case  of  apparel — it  seemed  reason- 
able to  assume  that  consumers  would  con- 
tinue to  rely  heavily  on  imports  in  the  years 
ahead.  In  fact,  if  the  rate  of  Increase  In  the 
Import  consumption  ratio  that  prevailed  In 
the  1965-69  period  were  to  persist  through 
1976.  Import*  could  account  for  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  domestic  market  for  shoes  In  the 
latter  year.  The  imposition  of  the  quotas 
stipulated  In  the  proposed  legislation  would 
hold  the  ratio  to  34  per  cent  in  1975. 

Thus,  the  public  would  have  to  meet  the 
growth  in  demand  from  higher  priced 
dcmeetlc  sources.  Without  a  quota,  the  unit 
value  for  total  consumption  of  footwear  was 
estimated  at  $6.72  in  I975~'about  23  per  cent 
below  that  for  1969.  With  a  quota,  the  figure 
was  estimated  at  $8.87 — or  33  per  cent  higher 
than  would  be  the  case  without  a  quota. 

Using  the  estimates  of  the  volume  of  con- 
sumption and  unit  values,  the  value  of  con- 
f-umer  outlays  for  footwear  was  determined. 
In  1969.  this  amounted  to  $6.9  billion.  With- 
out a  quota,  the  level  was  estimated  at  $5.9 
billion  in  1975 — despite  an  estimated  in- 
crease of  IS'^  per  cent  In  the  physical 
volume  of  consumption — and  reflecting  the 
lower  unit  price  of  Imports.  However,  with 
the  quota  Imposed .  domestic  production 
would  supply  over  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
demand  at  unit  prices  almoet  one-third 
higher  than  the  prices  for  Imports. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  level  of 
consumer  expenditures  is  estimated  at  $7.8 
billion  in  1975.  This  Is  an  extra  cost  of  $19 


*■  This  part  of  the  discussion  was  restricted 
to  apparel — and  fabrics  were  excluded — for 
several  reasons  In  the  oase  of  cotton  and 
man-made  materials  (particularly  flnlsbed 
goods) ,  Import  prices  exceed  domestic  prices, 
BO  a  small  net  saving  might  result  If  a  quota 
were  adopted.  In  the  case  of  wool,  no  cost 
would  be  Incurred  because  the  quota  would 
not  be  restrictive  In  each  of  these  cases,  the 
estimate  were  calculated  but  not  Included 
because  of  lack  of  space. 


>  It  has  been  estimated  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission that  domestically  produced  nonrub- 
ber footwear  Is  approximately  twice  as  ex- 
pensive as  Imported  footwear.  This  Is  in  the 
aggregate,  covering  all  types.  We  have  as- 
sumed, aa  indicated  by  the  Tariff  CommU- 
sion  study,  that  the  retail  markup  is  the 
same  for  both  ImporWd  and  domestic  shoes. 
I.e..  50  per  cent.  This  assumption  is  under 
heavy  attack  by  the  Tanners"  Council  which 
has  charged  that  the  markup  on  Imported 
shoes  Is  76  per  cent  to  130  per  cent  compared 
with  50  per  cent  for  shoes  made  In  the  U.S. 
Therefore,  says  the  Council,  the  consumer  Is 
not  really  benefiting  from  the  Import  of  low- 
priced  ahoes.  There  may  be  some  validity  to 
this  although  the  Tariff  Commission  has  not 
been  able  to  confirm  It. 
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billion— or  a  premium  of  about  30  per  cent — 
that  can  be  assigned  as  the  burden  of  a 
quota  on  footwear. 

IMPACT    or   QUOTAS   ON    THE    DOMESTIC    PUCE 

urvEL 
If  quotas  were  applied  to  imports  of  ap- 
parel and  footwear  along  the  lines  discussed 
above,  they  would  add  significantly  to 
domestic  Inflatlonarv  pressures.  This  result 
sterna  from  the  fact  that  the  domestically 
produced  article — shoes  or  apparel — is  more 
expensive  than  the  equivalent  Imported  arti- 
cle. In  the  absence  of  quotas,  consumers  are 
expecied  to  increase  the  proportion  of  their 
total  consumption  devoted  to  cheaper  Im- 
ported shoes  and  appearel  so  that  the  aver- 
age unit  cost  ol  these  Items  would  decline 
over  the  1969-76  period.  The  proposed  quotas, 
however.  If  imposed,  would  effectively  free«e 
the  Import  share  of  total  consumption  of 
looiwear  and  apparel  at  about  the  present 
level,  rather  than  allowing  It  to  Increase. 
Thus,  the  quotas  would  prevent  the  average 
unit  cost  to  the  consumer  from  declining  as 
it  would  do  II  consumers  were  permitted  to 
buy  imports  without  restraint. 

The  higher  unit  prices  resulting  from  the 
imposition  of  the  quotas  can  be  translated 
roughly  Into  increases  in  the  consumer  price 
Index  ICPI).  Using  the  same  assumptions 
ubout  the  pattern  of  consumer  demand  and 
supply  conditions  discussed  above — along 
with  data  on  the  relative  importance  of  ap- 
parel and  footwear  In  total  consumer  ex- 
penditures, the  effects  of  quotas  on  the  CPI 
were  estimated.  The  calculations  are  shown 
in  Table  2." 

If  imports  of  apparel  and  footwear  are 
permitted  to  grow  freely  without  quotas. 
and  if  the  behavior  of  other  components  of 
the  index  are  held  constant,  under  the  as- 
sumptions specified  above,  it  Is  estimated 
that  the  total  consumer  price  index  would 
decUne  by  0.6  per  cent,  and  the  CPI  exclud- 
ing foods  and  services  wotild  decline  by  1  4 
per  cent,  between  1969  and  1975  11969  = 
1001.  on  the  other  hand,  the  imposlUon  of 
quotas  on  Imports  of  apparel  and  footwear 
Is  estimated  to  result  In  a  small  increase 
from  1989  to  1975  of  approxlmawly  O.l  per 
cent  in  the  total  CPI  and  of  around  0.3  per 
cent  m  the  CPI  excluding  foods  and  services 
(1960=1001.  Thus,  on  an  Index  base  of 
1969  =  100.  the  total  CPI  would  be  07  per- 
centage points  higher,  and  the  CPI  excluding 
fcxxls  and  services  would  be  1.6  percentage 
points  higher.  In  1975.  with  a  quou  than 
without  a  quota,  assuming  no  change  in 
other  Items  of  the  CPI. 

Thus.  It  appears  that  the  adoption  of 
quotas,  aside  from  their  other  adverse  effects, 
would  aggravate  Inflationary  pressures  as 
well.  This  general  conclusion  seems  evident^- 
although  again  it  is  necessary  to  interpret 
the  above  estimates  of  the  effects  on  the  CPI 
with  considerable  caution. 

Looking  beyond  the  apparel  and  footwear 
Industries,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pro- 
tectionist devices  hurt  our  efforts  to  fight 
inflation  and  undermine  our  efforts  to  raise 
exports.  In  fact,  many  countries  have  lued 
trade  policy  to  Induce  greater  Imports  as  an 
effective  way  to  combat  rising  domestic 
prices,  and  to  induce  their  industries  to  op- 
erate more  efficiently.  Our  own  experience 
has  been  that  the  greatest  increase  In  our 
overall  Imports  has  come  since  1066 — and 
has  coincided  with  our  failure  to  control 
Inflation.  Excess  demand  with  rising  prices 
Is  the  basic  cause  of  our  trade  problem,  and 


■In  making  these  estimates,  the  data  on 
consumption  and  unit  values  presented  in 
Table  1  were  used  along  with  informstlon 
shovi-tng  the  approximate  weights  for  foot- 
wear and  apparel  In  the  total  CPI  and  In 
the  CPI  excluding  foods  and  services.  The 
percentage  changes  in  the  CPI.  which  would 
occur  from  1969  to  1975  with  and  without 
the  quotas,  were  thus  estimated. 


we  carmot  expect  to  get  relief  from  measures 
that  win  keep  prices  high. 

Moreover.  In  their  concern  with  rising  im- 
ports, proponents  of  quotas  forget  that  we 
are  still  a  great  and  effective  exporting  coun- 
try We  have  succeeded  in  raising  exports  to 
an  annual  rate  of  $43  blUion— double  the 
1960-65  rate.  At  this  rate,  exports  are  greater 
than  total  domestic  expenditures  on  residen- 
tial structures  or  on  automobiles  and  parts. 
When  exports  are  so  Important  to  many 
sectors  of  our  economy,  especially  agricul- 
ture, it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  start 
a  round  of  retaliatory  trade  restrictions  such 
as  darkened  the  depression  years.  And  if  we 
are  to  make  genuine  progress  in  export  ex- 
pansion, we  will  need  to  achieve — and  main- 
tain—a  much  greater  degree  of  domestic 
price  stability  than  we  have  attained  in  re- 
cent years. 

If  we  can  achieve  this  objective,  I  ?rould 
hope  that  at  some  point,  perhaps  before 
1975.  our  competitive  position  for  shoes  and 
textiles — and  certainly  overall— would  im- 
prove so  that  the  sharp  uptrend  m  imports 
would  be  moderated. 

1  do  not  believe  the  threat  of  imposing 
qoutas  would  t>e  effective  in  getting  other 
countries  to  lower  their  barriers  to  U.S. 
exports.  In  my  view,  the  only  policy  that 
will  achieve  this  in  the  long  run  Is  a  policy 
that  encourages  greater  trade  flows  under 
free  competitive   conditions 

AN  ALTXBNATIVX  COURSE  FOB  PtTBUC  POIOCT 

In  commenting  on  the  sdverse  effects  of 
quotas  on  consumers.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  the  texUle  and  shoe  Industries  face  no 
problems.  Quite  the  contrary,  as  indicated 
above,  they  are  confronted  with  serious 
structural  problems,  and  the  sharp  rise  m 
imports  In  recent  years  has  added  to  these. 
Both  workers  and  businesses  (especially  the 
smaller  flrms)  are  being  affected  adversely. 
For  example.  In  the  oase  of  footwear 
{which  must  be  considered  a  low-wage  In- 
dustry in  the  United  States),  foreign  pro- 
ducers enjoy  a  sizable  cost  advantage.  In 
mid- 1969.  the  average  wage  of  shoe  produc- 
tion workera  In  the  United  States  was  about 
$259  per  hour.  In  Italy,  their  counterparts 
received  about  $1.04  per  hour,  and  the  cor- 
responding figures  were  $0.58  and  $0.56.  re- 
spectively. In  Japan  and  Spain.  The  low 
foreign  wages  more  than  offset  the  higher 
output  per  manhour  of  the  VJS.  workers. 
Consequentlv.  foreign  producers  of  footwear 
could  land  shoes  in  the  United  States  at 
prices  well  below  U.S.  production  costs. 

A  similar  story  can  be  told  for  textiles.  So, 
the  CCTOipetltlve  Impact  of  import*  In  both 
industries  is  severe.  Those  employed  in  the 
Industry — both  workers  and  business  enter- 
prises— do  need  help.  However,  In  my  Judg- 
ment, quotas  are  simply  the  wrong  way  to 
help  them.  Instead  of  pursuing  that  course. 
I  think  it  is  far  preferable  to  adopt  more 
effective  programs  to  provide  retraining  and 
transitional  benefits  or  financial  assistance 
for  those  who  are  displaced  by  oorapetlUve 
forces  over  which  they  have  no  control — 
whether  the  forces  originate  at  home  or 
abroad. 

In  this  connection,  the  provisions  for  ad- 
justment asslsUnce  in  the  proposed  quota 
bill  point  in  the  right  direction,  but  they 
could  be  Improved  considerably.  The  criteria 
to  be  met  In  granting  assistance  to  Indus- 
tries, firms,  or  workers  hurt  by  increased  Im- 
ports are  liberalized  by  the  blU.  In  general, 
the  increase  in  Imports  would  no  longer  have 
to  be  the  "major  factor"  causing  or  threaten- 
ing to  cause  serious  injury;  It  would  only 
have  to  "contribute  substantially"  to  the  In- 
Jury.  In  determining  whether  serious  injury 
to  an  industry  has  occurred,  moreover,  fairly 
rigid  rules  would  be  established:  the  im- 
ported article  must  constitute  over  15  per 
cent  of  apparent  VS.  consumption,  and  the 
ratio  of  Imports  to  consumption  must  have 
increased  by  at  least.  3  percentage  points  in 


the  year  immediately  prior  to  the  investiga- 
tion and  by  at  least  5  percentage  poln-j  in 
the  year  before  that;  or  domestic  producrlon. 
Jobs,  man-hours  worked,  or  wages  must  be 
declining  substantially;  and  the  imported 
articles  are  sold  at  prices  substantially  below 
those  of  comparable  domestic  products,  and 
foreign  unit  labor  costs  are  substantially 
below  U.S.  unit  labor  coats. 

Under  these  rules,  many  industries — ^wblch 
previously  could  not  obtain  relief — might 
qualify  for  asslstsnce.  WhUe  some  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  criteria  for  assistance  would  be 
helpful,  there  is  a  real  danger  that  the  grant 
of  protection  might  go  too  far.  Under  the 
umbrella  of  adjustment  assistance,  even  some 
of  the  strongest  or  least  efficient  industries 
might  find  shelter.  Moreover.  It  would  also 
be  preferable  to  consider  the  need  for  ad- 
justment assistance  apart  from  any  proposal 
to  Impose  quotas. 

CONCLUniNO  OBSEIVATIONS 

In  addressing  myself  to  the  question  of  the 
effects  of  quotas  on  shoes  and  textiles.  I  have 
attempted  to  show  the  adverse  impact  on 
consumers  The  direction  and  rough  magni- 
tude of  that  impact  have  been  indicated  at 
several  points  in  this  discussion.  But  before 
concluding  this  presentation,  it  might  be 
well  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  bad  experi- 
ence we  have  already  had  with  quotas. 

There  are  several  items  on  which  manda- 
tory import  quotas  have  been  in  effect  (or 
an  extended  period — principally  petroleum 
and  sugar — and  these  provide  some  clues 
to  the  coat  of  Import  quotas.  The  situation 
on  oil  Imports  has  been  Intensively  studied 
by  a  Cabinet  Task  Force  on  Oil  Import  Con- 
trol, whose  report  was  released  early  this 
year.  The  Task  Force  found  that.  "In  1969 
consumers  paid  $5  billion  more  for  oU  prod- 
ucts than  they  would  have  paid  In  the 
absence  of  import  restrictions.  By  1980  the 
annual  cost  to  consumers  would  approxi- 
mate $8.4  bUUon.  Without  import  controls 
the  domestic  wellhead  price  would  fall  from 
$3.30  per  barrel  to  about  $3.00.  which  would 
correspond  to  the  world  price.  Although  we 
cannot  exclude  the  possibility,  we  do  not 
predict  a  substantial  price  rise  In  world  oil 
markets  over  the  coming  decade."  A  ma- 
jority of  the  Task  Force  reconmiended  that 
the  present  quotas  be  replaced  by  a  system 
of  tariffs  involvmg  a  lesser  degree  of  protec- 
tion. It  seems  to  me  that  this  would  move 
us  some  distance  in  the  right  direction. 

In  the  case  of  sugar,  the  policy  of  con- 
trolling supplies  goes  back  to  the  mld-1930s. 
and  is  intended  to  malntam  stable  prices 
and  support  the  domestic  sugar  Industry. 
The  sugar  control  program  has  many  com- 
plexities, but  one  clear  result  is  that  the 
U.S.  sugar  price  averages  considerably  high- 
er than  the  world  pnce.  One  of  the  reasons 
that  the  quoted  world  price  Is  so  low — cur- 
rentlv  about  4  cents  per  pound  compared 
with  a  domestic  equivalent  price  of  about  8 
cents  per  pound — is  that  foreign  producers, 
after  supplying  their  U-S.  quota  amount  at 
very  favorable  price*,  can  afford  to  sell  their 
residual  supplies  on  world  markets  at  very 
low  prices  and  realize  a  reasonable  overall 
profit  margin.  If  the  United  States  were  to 
remove  its  controls  on  sugar  imports,  the 
price  to  VS.  consumers  would  tend  to  fall. 
the  world  price  wpuld  rise,  and  a  ^ngle  ef- 
fective price  would  be  established  at  some 
level  between  the  two. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  quotas  on  oU 
are  in  effect,  and  consumers  are  paying  the 
cost.  And.  sadly,  the  new  quota  proposals 
would  prohibit  the  abolition  of  the  oil  im- 
port quota  and  its  replacement  with  a  tariff, 
which  at  lea»t  would  have  the  virtue  of  al- 
lowing the  total  supply  to  rise — although  at 
higher  prices. 

So.  although  we  may  have  to  live  with  the 
existing  quotas  for  some  time.  I  wonder  how 
many  of  u» — as  consumers — would  like  to 
add  others? 
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PraiKM  I97S 


Pit-    Wlllwiil 
Hn     cant  ■       «!»<> 


APPAKtl 
Ooffltsk  deflund  ,  ^  ,,     ^ 

Valu«  of  cossumpwn  (millions  or  dollJn} . . 

Volumo    ot    conwffliptioa    (millioiu    ol 
pounds} 

Um(  yilut  (dellli  p«i  pound) - 

Per  ciO'rt  conjumptJOn  (poundl) 

Com  ot  quota  (mUlioos  ol  dollars). .  - . . .  - 
Souicn  ot  Mppty  (MitHM.  miUtooi  of  pounds). . 

OoaMk  pnAKIlM  (iiiWIoiitofpooiids)-. 

lapoHl  (laHiMl  •>  ptModt). . . .  . . 

Uail  MitM  il  mtm,  imtl  (doUan  |M< 

Imports  as  pwwrt  oi  titti 


JdMS     a.xa        1.5     H.725       54.521 


3.!U     *.nt 

S.SS       10.01 
11.34       20.n 


4.3  5.412 
4.0  i.74 
3.2 


5.412 

laos 


3.SU 

3.3«2 

IK 

5.S 


4,22»         4.3       5,412 
S.m         3.1       4,  {47 

321       15.2  7tS 


6.14  . 
7.7» 


(.14 
14.13 


1.103 
5.412 

5.  on 

335 

6.14 
G.ia 


Ptojactad  1975 


CORimoditv 


1965 


Pet-    Without 
19(9     cant '       Quota 


Domestic  demand: 

Value  of  consumption  (millions  of  dollars) . 
Volume  ot  consamption  (thousands  ol 


6.S50         (.8        5.906 


719.729  7(0.741 
7.33  1.77 
3.70        3.(4 


Unit  voioe  (dollars  per  pan). . 

Per  capita  consamplioo  (pain) — 

CojIofouolafmilliontoldalUta). iiiiii    iiri  ^t• 

Sources  ot  supply  (thousands  01  pairs)  ....       719.729    790.741 
Domestic  production  fthousands  of  pairs).  623,  738    578. 533 

Imports  (thousands  ol  pairs) 95.991    202.?l« 

Unit  value  of  imports,  retail  (dollars  pet 

pair) 3.08        .5.32 

Imports  as  panasttot  total 13.34 


2.1  878.697 
4.6  (.72 
1.0 


878.(97 
8.87 


2.1  878,(97 
-19  2(4.312 
20.5   (14. 315 


25.90 


14.7 
18.0 


5.32 
(9.92 


1.887 
878.(97 
(69.301 
209. 39( 

5.32 
23.(3 


.^  .U.C  ra  '  Not  available. 

'  Avaiaga  rata  of  |ro»lh.  19(5-69. 

lABU  2.-IHE  unci  ON  THE  (XWSUMa  fHICt  IMIEX  IH  I97>  Of  IMPOSIttC  IXPOKT  QUOTAS  OH  FOOTWEAII  AND  APPARg 


1975 


Wilhoul 

quea 


WMl 
aiiota 


*'*vSuaol  consumption  (»*»..  oldotlatsV. «.g  52^J25  54  528 

Volumaot  consumption  (milions  of  imintb)  4.a»  i«u  ^'u 

Unit  value  dollars  per  pound)      -■ "0.01  W  '•  amoo 

cnaoe.  10  nnrt  value  from  19(9  (parcanl) 0  -'■">  "r-"- '" 

wer|tit  in  consuatar  price  mdes(parcaat).  ^  ^^  ^  ^j  j  qj 

Sd;»foodV.«.s.rvi...;::^::-;.:;:;"  17:10  I'^w  i'^" 

Chaofa  in  cf\  ln«  19«9  to  1975  (19B=100  pat- 

canl):'  0  _(l.,9  -va  05 

Total n  _n  an  -i-o  1? 

tidudioi  food  and  sarvicai o  "" 

I  Atumas  oncaa  ol  both  domeHicalty  producad  vads  aad  imports  are  lama  in  1975  as  in  19a. 

ClilSrr«^^"a  Bi's  reflea  clta'nias  in  Iha  duantilv  ot  Sport,  o.  domaMicall,  produced 
foods  consumed. 


19(9 


WiUmit 
quoti 


Velueol  consumption  (millions  of  dottan)' ,^?S 

Vi«ume  at  consumplion  (thousands  ol  pairs) "Si'?, 

Unit  value  (dollars  par  pair)        »  " 

Chanie  m  unit  velue  Irom  l9(9(pe«eflt) 0 

Weirfl  in  eon«jmer  price  index (pareant); 

Total '-S 

EadodinBteod  and  services.. *.w 

(3iaaaa  in  CPI  Irom  1969  to  1975  (19(9-100  pet- 

c*itt);»  - 

Total  - J 

Extudint  food  Bitd  sarvKas 0 


5.906 
878,697 

si  72 
-23.38 

1.60 
3.89 


-.37 
-.91 


7.793 

878.687 

«i  87 

-1-1.14 

1.60 
3.89 


-1-.02 
^.04 


Assumint  that  the  behavior  of  aN  other  components  of  ttia  CPI  are  held 
and  1975. 


consuot  batwacn  1969 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Is  there  ftirther  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  II  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1971 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Assistant  LeoisLATr.t  Ci.raK.  A 
bill  CHR.  199281  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill. 

Mr.  BVRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  Biggest  the  abaence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  cleric 
wlU  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  which  is  the  pending  bu.'ilne.ss,  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  Thursday 
evening,  December  10.  It  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 


Senate  the  following  day.  December  11. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  budget 
estimates  of  new  obllgational  authority 
totaUng  $1,701,836,738  were  considered 
and  new  obllgational  authority  of  $l.- 
S2S.365,S38  was  approved.  Subsequent  to 
the  hearings  In  the  House,  the  admin- 
istration submitted  directly  to  the  Sen- 
ate. Senate  documents  91-114  and  91- 
117  containing  additional  budget  esti- 
mates In  the  amount  of  $227,745,754.  In 
addition  to  the  requests  submitted  by  the 
administration,  the  committee  received 
urgent  new  requests  from  Members  of  the 
OB.  Senate  totaling  in  excess  of  »365.- 
000.000.  Many  of  these  requests  from 
Senators  related  to  legl.slatlon  recently 
enacted,  or  nearlng  enactment.  In  other 
words,  in  addition  to  the  sums  requested 
before  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
committee  was  confronted  with  new  re- 
quests to  add  almost  $600,000,000  to  this 
bill.  In  addition,  the  committee  was  peti- 
tioned by  many  of  the  agencies  In  the 
executive  branch  to  restore  much  of  the 
$176,000,000  reduction  effected  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  bill,  which  has  been  reported  by 
the  committee,  recommends  new  obllga- 
tional authority  In  the  amount  of  S2.- 
066.277.792.  and  this  amount  Ls  S137.- 
392.528  over  the  budget  estimates.  I  will 
proceed  to  outline  to  the  Senate  just  why 
the  committee  has  seen  fit  to  make  rec- 
ommendations In  excess  of  the  budget 
estimates  and  I  will  be  glad  at  any  time 
to  answer  any  questions  any  Senators 
may  have. 


The  first  Item  which  appears  in  the 
bill  as  a  »10,000.0D0  Increase  over  the 
budget  is  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  It  relates  to  an  additional 
amount  necessary  for  research  In  the  sur- 
face effects  ship  program.  This  Item  was 
not  considered  by  the  House  In  this  bill. 
The  funds  were  Included  In  the  budget  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  were  denied  In  the  regular 
bill.  Since  the  committee  has  seen  fit 
to  recommend  this  appropriation  at  this 
time  at  the  request  of  two  members  of 
the  committee.  It  appears  as  an  Increase 
In  the  budget  in  this  bill.  Since  $10  mil- 
lion has  been  obligated  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  for  this  program,  if  an 
additional  $10  million  were  not  recom- 
mended the  only  option  left  to  the  Navy 
would  be  to  terminate  the  program,  re- 
sulting In  the  discontinuance  of  con- 
struction of  the  two  test  craft — the  hulls 
of  which  are  over  75  percent  complete. 

The  House  of  Representatives  had 
again  denied  the  request  for  $34,178,000 
to  finance  the  District's  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  Washington  Regional  Rapid  Tran- 
sit System.  The  committee  has  included 
this  sum  in  the  bill. 

Under  chapter  IV.  Foreign  Operations, 
the  committee  has  concurred  with  the 
House  and  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $500,000,000  for  military  credit 
sales  to  Israel. 

The  request  before  the  committee  for 
military  assistance  was  In  the  amount  of 
$340,000,000.  This  amount  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives. 


The  Congress  has  not  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation for  this  Item.  In  fact,  as  the 
committee  reports  this  bill,  no  authoriza- 
tion bill  has  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  but  I  am 
advised  such  a  bill  has  today  been  or- 
dered reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  In  view  of  this  situa- 
tion, the  committee  has  approved  the 
sum  requested  with  the  provision  that 
the  appropriation  shall  be  available  only 
upon  enactment  into  law  of  authorizing 
legislation.  In  the  event  the  appropria- 
tion bill  precedes  the  authorization  bill 
Into  law.  where  there  is  no  authorization 
bill,  this  sum  will  not  be  available  for 
obligation  under  the  committee  amend- 
ment. The  $340,000,000  is  for  mUltary 
grant  assistance  for  the  following  coun- 
tries: 

Korea    - tlSO.OOO.OOO 

Cambodia. 85.000.000 

Jordan 30.000.000 

Lebanon   5.000.000 

Indoueala  — -        3.000.000 

In  addition,  $67,000,000  Is  made  avail- 
able for  restoration  of  military  asslsunce 
funds  transferred. 

Under  the  heading  Economic  Assist- 
ance, the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $195,000,000.  which  Is  an 
increase  of  $45,000,000  over  the  House. 
The  bin  contains  $255,000,000  in  new 
obllgaUonal  authority  for  Cambodia.  Of 
this  amount.  $85,000,000  Is  for  military 
assistance.  $70,000,000  for  supporting 
economic  assistance,  and  $100,000,000  to 
restore  funds  to  other  military  and  eco- 
I  nomlc    assistance    programs    for    such 

X  places  as  Taiwan.  Greece,  Turkey,  Vlet- 
=>  nam,  and  Latin  America.  The  Secretary 
**  ot  Stale  advised  the  committee  that  $40.- 
000,000  had  been  transferred  from  other 
military  assistance  programs.  $50,000,- 
000  from  economic  assistance  programs 
to  the  military  assistance  program  for 
Cambodia,  and  an  additional  $10,000,000 
may  have  to  be  transferred  from  eco- 
nomic programs.  The  $85,000,000  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Vietnam  Is  to 
support  the  commodity  Import  and  land 
reform  programs.  The  authorization  for 
this  appropriation  is  similar  to  the  au- 
thorization for  military  assistance  de- 
scribed herein — there  Is  no  authorization 
and.  consequently,  a  provision  has  been 
Included  In  the  bill  by  the  committee 
providing  that  the  funds  shall  be  avail- 
able only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of  the 
authorizing  legislation. 

Under  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration, the  committee  recommends  an 
appropriation  of  $34,150,000.  which  Is 
an  Increase  of  $20,000,000  over  the  House 
bill  but  the  full  amount  of  the  budget 
estimate  for  additional  court  facilities. 
The  facilities  are  required  as  a  result  of 
the  new  U.S.  magistrates  and  for  facil- 
ities for  the  additional  district  judges 
recently  authorized.  Facilities  are  also 
required  for  judges  recently  appointed 
under  previous  legislation. 

The  committee  has  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $2,452,000  for  the  new  Fed- 
eral building  project  in  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Under  the  Appalachian  Regional  De- 
velopment Program,  the  committee  has 
recommended  a  supplemental  amount  of 
$8,500,000  as  an  additional  amount  for 
supplemental  grants.  This  sum  will  en- 
able the  people  of  Appalacbla  to  partici- 


pate In  the  Federal  Airport  Programs  In 
order  to  enhance  air  safety.  Language 
has  been  Included  In  the  bill  by  the  com- 
mittee which  will  authorize  a  Federal 
contribution  of  100  percent  when  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  determines 
that  the  project  enhances  air  safety. 

Under  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  the  committee  has 
approved  an  appropriation  of  $25,000,- 
000.  The  Houes  bill  contained  $5,000,000 
for  this  purpose.  This  it«m  appears  as  a 
$25,000,000  Increase  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate; however.  In  reality.  It  Is  not  an  In- 
crease in  the  budget  estimate.  The  sum 
was  considered  in  the  regular  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1971,  and  the  budget  estimate  of  $55,000.- 
000  was  reduced  to  $30,000,000.  The  com- 
mittee was  advised  that  this  is  an  urgent 
Research  and  Technology  program  In 
connection  with  housing,  and.  conse- 
quently, has  approved  the  full  sum. 

Under  the  Smithsonitm  Institution,  the 
committee  considered  a  supplemental 
budget  estimate  to  the  Senate  for  $775,- 
000  and  has  approved  the  full  amount. 
This  sum  is  required  to  repair  damage  to 
the  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology,  caused  by  the  recent  Ore  and 
to  Improve  the  Are  detecUon  system  In 
the  Museum. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the 
Senate,  the  committee  recommended  an 
appropriation  of  $2,500,000  to  Initiate  a 
3-year  pilot  program  designated  as  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps.  The  funds  are 
required  now  if  the  preparation  is  to  be 
completed  for  the  employment  of  youths 
during  the  summer  months  of  1971,  to 
further  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

The  committee  has  Included  in  the 
bill  $36,400,000.  without  a  budget  esti- 
mate and  over  the  House  bill,  for  sum- 
mer programs  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  type,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  and  will  provide 
approximately  75.000  training  opportuni- 
ties. 

The  committee  has  approved  an  ap- 
propriation of  $260,000  under  the  caption 
"Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safely."  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  the  Wage  and  Labor  Stand- 
ards Administration  for  Its  responsibil- 
ity under  the  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Is  It  con- 
venient for  the  Senator  to  yield  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  allow  me,  1  would  like  to 
complete  my  statement. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly.  I  was  going 
to  make  a  tMmment  on  that  Item. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  a 
little  more  than  half  way  through.  If 
the  Senator  will  allow  me  to  finish. 

Under  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  an  appropriation 
of  $43  million  is  recommended  for 
menUl  health.  Of  this  sum,  $10  mlUlon 
will  l/C  used  to  Implement  the  section  for 
special  community  projects  for  narcotic 
addicts  and  drug  dependent  persons.  An 
additional  $30  miUlon  will  be  used  under 


the  provisions  of  the  proposed  Compre- 
hensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention  Treatment  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970.  as  it  applied  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Since 
this  act  has  not  clearea  the  Congress,  nor 
has  It  been  signed,  the  funds  provided 
are  available  only  upon  enactment  Into 
law  of  the  authorizing  legislation. 

An  additional  $3,000,000  Is  provided  to 
implement  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
section  and  these  funds  wlH  be  used  for 
grants  and  contracts  to  public  and  non- 
profit private  agencies  for  the  develop- 
ment of  materials  and  curricula  dealing 
with  drug  abuse  education. 

Under  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  committee  has 
approved  an  appropriation  of  $17,000,000 
for  family  planning.  $12,000,000  of  this 
sum  Is  to  be  used  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Family  Planning  Services 
and  Population  Research  Act  of  1970, 
and  $5,000,000  Is  to  be  used  for  family 
planning  research  pursuant  to  this  same 

Under  the  Ofllce  of  Education,  the 
committee  has  included  $6,000,000  for 
carrying  out  the  Drug  Abuse  Education 
Act  of  1970.  which  authorizes  drug  abuse 
education  projects  and  community  edu- 
cation projects  This  sum  would  be  used 
for  making  grants  and  contracts  for  spe- 
cial education  programs  to  establish  and 
strengthen  preventative  activities  at  all 
levels  in  the  communities  of  the  coun- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate 
that  begiimlng  on  page  22  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  and  for  the  next  several 
pages,  details  are  supplied  as  to  how 
these  funds  for  drug  abuse,  alcoholism, 
and  family  planning  would  be  utilized. 
Also  under  the  Office  ot  Education,  the 
committee  has  included  $2,000,000  for 
Environmental  Education  programs. 

Under  the  legislative  branch.  Senate, 
language  has  been  included  In  the  bill 
by  the  committee  which  will  permit  Sen- 
ators to  fix  the  compensation  of  one  posl- 
Uon  In  their  offices  at  $35,496  per  annum, 
which  is  the  same  legislation  as  pro- 
vided for  committee  staffs  by  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1970. 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $189,500  to  renovate  the 
cafeteria  facilities  In  the  Old  Senate  Of- 
fice Building.  . 

The  committee  has  also  Included  m 
the  bill  $1,209,000  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Old  Senate  Chamber  and  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  In  the  Capitol. 
Under  Operation  and  Maintenance  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  committee 
recommended  the  sum  of  $2,000,000.  au- 
thorized by  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899. 

Under  the  Federal  Water  (Juallty  Ad- 
ministration, an  additional  sum  over  the 
House  blU  of  $3,000,000  Is  recommended 
to  permit  increased  efforts  in  the  con- 
trol of  acid  mine  wastes,  and  within  the 
sum  allowed  the  committ<?e  desires  that 
$1,000,000  be  earmarked  for  study  and 
demonstraUon  on  the  Monongahela 
River.  ^   , 

The  Department  of  State  requested 
the  committee  to  include  $20,000,000  as 
a  onetime  contribution  by  the  United 
States  for  the  necessary  Improvements 
and  additions  to  Its  headquarters  com- 
plex in  New  York  City.  This  sum  has 
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been  denied  by  the  committee.  There  is 
no  leBislative  authoflty  for  this  special 
contribution. 

Under  the  Department  of  Justice.  U.8 
attorneys  and  marshals,  the  committee 
has  increased  the  sum  by  $7,000,000,  in 
accordance  with  a  new  supplemental 
budget  estimate  to  the  Senate  to  promote 
an  effective  courtroom  security  program. 
The  committee  has  concurred  with  the 
House  and  recommend.s  an  appropria- 
tion of  814.150,000  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  to  provide  1.000  addi- 
tional special  agents  and  702  additional 
supporting  personnel. 

The  committee  has  approved  $7,000.- 
000  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs.  The  request  imder  this 
heading  was  submitted  directly  to  the 
Senate  in  Senate  Document  91-114. 

Subsequent  to  the  House  hearings,  the 
administration  submitted  a  budget  esti- 
mate directly  to  the  Senate  in  the  amount 
of  SIOO.000.000  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  to  provide  additional 
fundmg  for  disaster  loans.  The  commit- 
tee has  approved  this  sum  in  full. 

Under  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration operations,  the  House  allowed 
$6,000,000  to  be  derived  from  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund.  The  com- 
mittee has  approved  the  $fi,000.000,  but 
provided  that  the  funds  be  derived  from 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury.  The 
committee  wishes  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  In  the  utilization  of  the  trust 
fund  receipts,  the  priorities  established 
In  the  Airport  and  Airway  Development 
Act  be  observed.  The  act  clearly  makes 
the  fimds  for  administration  the  least 
priority  and  sets  forth  the  funding  for 
airport  grants,  airway  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  development. 

For  facilities  and  equipment  under  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  the 
committee  has  allowed  $60,000,000.  which 
is  an  increase  of  $24,000,000  over  the 
House  allowance  for  equipment  to  en- 
hance safety.  There  is  an  immediate  need 
to  expand  and  Improve  air  traffic  con- 
trol and  air  navigation  services  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand  for  air  transports. 
In  the  last  5  years,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers on  scheduled  airlines  has  more 
than  doubled,  and  forecasts  indicate  this 
rate  of  growth  will  continue  in  the  next 
5  years  It  is  estimated  that  today  there 
are  125,000  general  aviation  aircraft.  In 
5  years,  there  will  be  more  than  175,000, 
The  additional  funds  provided  by  the 
committee  of  $24,000,000  for  facilities  and 
equipment  will  be  used  to  continue  to 
Improve  this  program. 

Under  grants-in-aid  for  airports,  the 
committee  recommends  $15,000,000  for 
planning  grants  and  $100,000,000  to  li- 
quidate obligations.  This  $100,000,000 
figure  of  liquidation  cash  is  consistent 
with  the  program  of  $250,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1S71  (or  grants-in-aid  for 
airports. 

The  conmilttee  has  also  approved  $40.- 
000,000  (or  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration, to  carry  out  activities  author- 
ized by  the  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act  o( 
1970. 

So.  Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of 
the  Items  which  were  added  by  the  Sen- 
ate committee  to  the  bill.  Each  Senator 
has  be(ore  him  a  copy  of  the  committee 


report,  consisting  o(  68  pages.  In  which 
are  outlined  in  detail  the  actions  taken 
by  the  committee 

Mr.  President.  I  want  at  thL';  point  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  table 
Senator  (rom  Nebraska  iMr.  Hboska), 
who  is  the  acting  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, (or  his  stead(ast  support,  (or  his 
very  help(ul  advice,  and  for  the  assist- 
ance which  he  rendered  throughout  the 
hearings  and  the  mark-up  of  the  bill.  It 
Is  truly  a  pleasure  and  privilege  to  work 
with  him.  I  also  wish  to  express  my  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Tom  Scott,  the  chle(  clerk 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  to 
the  other  able  members  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  staff,  (or  the  excel- 
lent assistance  they  rendered  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  during  our  deliberations 
ontheblU. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  now  prepared  to 
yield  to  the  able  Senator  (rom  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  HHt7SKA>.  but  before  doing  so,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regard- 
ed— (or  the  purpose  of  amendment — as 
original  text,  provided  that  no  point  of 
order  shall  be  considered  to  have  been 
waived  by  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 
On  page  3.  attar  line  10.  Insert: 
"CHAPTER  n 
•DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
RUCAKCH.    DlVELOPMENT.   TlST.    AND 
Ev*i.nATlON,  NAVT 
■For  an  additional  amount.  tlO.OOO.OOO." 
On  page  2.  line   16.  cbange  the  chapter 
number  from  "It"  to  "XII". 
At  the  top  of  paeg  3.  Inaert: 

"LOANS   TO    TMZ  DtSTltlCT  OT  COLUMBIA  FOt 
CAPTTAL    OWTLAT 

•Por  an  additional  amount  tor  'Loans  to 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  for  capital  outlay. 
•34 178.000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  to  lie  advanced  upon  request  of 
the  Commissioner  to  the  general  fund." 

On  page  4.  line  17,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", strike  out  "•10.813,000"  and  Insert 
"•44,790,000" 

On  page  5,  line  14,  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "III"  to  "IV", 

On  page  «,  line  3,  after  •340,000,000".  In- 
sert a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  available  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  authorizing  legislation." 

On  page  7.  line  18,  strike  out  •■»3iO,000" 
and  insert  "4500,000". 

On  page  7,  after  line  19,  Insert: 
"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Operating 
expenses.  Public  Buildings  Service'.  »IIJ50,- 
000:  Provided,  That  this  ^proprlatlon  and 
the  'Buildings  management  fund'  (40  Ufi.C. 
490(fM.  shall  be  available  for  employment 
of  guards  for  all  buildings  and  areas  owned 
or  occupied  by  the  United  states  and  under 
the  charge  and  control  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  or  the  Post  OfBce  De- 
partment (or  the  Postal  service) ,  and  such 
guards  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty, the  powers  of  special  policemen  pro- 
vided by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June 
1,  1948  (83  Stat  281:  40  U.8.C,  3181 ,  but  shall 
not  Be  restricted  to  certain  Federal  property 
as  otherwise  required  by  the  proviso  to  said 
section:  Provided  further.  That  the  limita- 
tion on  the  amounts  deposited  for  Admin- 
istrative operations  In  the  Administrative 
Operations  Fund  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
Is  Increased  by  the  amount  of  the  admin- 
istrative eqienaes  appropriated  herein." 


On  page  9  line  6.  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", strike  out  "»14,160.000"  and  Insert 
"•34,li0.000". 

On  page  9.  after  line  10.  Insert: 

"SITES    AND    EXPXNSXS.   PUBLIC    BniLOni.iS 
PBOJBCTS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Sites  and 
expenses,  public  buildings  projects'.  •3,4S3.- 
OOO,  to  remAln  available  untU  expended." 

On  page  9.  alter  Une  14.  Insert: 

"BALABIES     AND     EXPtNSXS.     OPTICX     OP     ADSUN- 
ISntATOB 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses  Office  at  Administrator'  includ- 
ing expenses  of  a  Conaumer  Products  Infor- 
mation Coordinating  Center,  8205.000." 

On  page  9.  after  line  18.  Insert: 

"EXECtrnVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

"COUNCn.    ON    ENVIKONMSNTAL    QUALITT    AND 

OFPICB    on    ENVIBONMXNTAL    QUAtJTT 

"SALARIES   AND   EXPENSES 

"For  an  additional  amoimt  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses.'  "  •SOOAIOO. 

At  the  top  of  page  10.  Insert: 

"Funds  .\ppbopriated  to  the  PnxainxNT 

"APPALACHIAN    EXCIONAL    DEVELOPMENT    PBO- 
OBAM 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Programs'. 
•8.500,000,  to  remain  available  until  expen- 
ded; provided  that  such  funds  shall  only  be 
available  for  increasing  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion to  projects  under  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Development  Act  of  1970,  and  provided 
further  that,  when  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation determines  that  the  project  en- 
hances safety,  the  total  Federal  contribution 
may  be  100  percent  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  Section  314(b)  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1965.  as  amend- 
ed." 

On  page  10.  line  33.  after  the  word  "tech- 
nology", strike  out  "»5,000,000"  and  Insert 
"•35,000,000". 

On  page  11.  line  1.  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "V"  to  "VI". 

On  page  11,  Une  6.  after  the  word  "re- 
sources", strike  out  "•500,000"  and  Insert 
"•1,050.000". 

On  page  11,  after  line  10.  Insert: 

"BXSOUBCES   MANAGEMXNT 

"For  on  additional  amount  for  'Resources 
management',  $50,000." 
On  page  11.  after  line  13,  Insert: 

"PATMBNT   TO   THE    tTTE   TXIBE   OP   THE   tUNTAH 
AND    OtniAT    EESEBVA-nON 

"For  reimbursement  to  the  Ute  Tribe  of 
the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Reservation  for  tribal 
funds  that  were  used  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Uintah  Indian  Irrigation 
project.  Utah,  and  for  Interest  thereon,  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  September  18,  1970 
(Public  Law  91-403),  •3.561,700:  Profided. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may.  In 
his  discretion,  pay  directly  to  the  tribe,  or 
the  tribal  trust  fund,  any  or  all  of  seventy- 
two  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  one- 
thousandths  per  centum  (73  838  per  centum) 
of  the  foregoing  amount," 

On  page  13,  line  13,  after  the  word  "limi- 
tation", strike  out  "•50,000,000"  and  Insert 
"•56,100,000". 

On  page  12,  line  32,  after  the  word  "pro- 
tection",  strike  out  "•2,128,000"  and  Insert 
""•1,865,000" 

On  page  13,  line  1,  after  the  word  "Related", 
strike  out  "Agency"  and  Insert  "Agencies". 

On  page  13,  after  line  1,  Insert: 
"DEPARTMENT  OF  AORICULTURB 
"PoaiaT  Sexvice 

"POBEST  PmOTECnON   AND  imUZA'TlON 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'For«st  land 
management',  •300,000. 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Forest  re- 
search.' IIOS.OOO." 

On  page  13,  after  line  8,  Insert: 
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"CONSTlOCnOK 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Conatruc- 
tlon'.  $198,000.** 

On  page  13.  after  line  11,  Insert: 

•SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
"RESTOaATION   AND  RENOVATION  OF  BUILDINCS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Restoration 
and  renovation  of  buildings",  8775.000." 

On  page  13.  line  23.  after  the  word 
"velilcles  ".  strike  out  "»250.000*  and  insert 
"WOO.OOO". 

At  the  top  of  page  14.  insert: 

•TOUTH    CONSERVATION    CORPS 
"SAUkMIXa    AND   EXPCNSes 

"For  eipenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provUlona  of  the  Act  of  August  18.  1970 
(Public  Law  91-3781 ,  e8ta.bU»hlng  the  Touth 
Conservation  Corps,  ta.600.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided,  That 
•1,360.000  shall  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  11.350.000  aball  he 
available  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

On  page  14.  line  9.  change  the  chapter 
nxunber  from  "VI"  to  "VII". 

On  page  14.  after  Une  11.  suike  out: 

"UANPOWCK   DrVEI.OPl«NT   AND   THAINtKa 

Acnvmxs 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'llanpoirer 
development  and  training  activities',  U.- 
000.000,  to  remain  available  until  June  30, 
1972." 

And,  In  Ueu  thereof,  insert: 

"MANPOWCa   TaAINING   ACTIVITIIS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Manpower 
Training  AcUvltlea'.  •41,400.000:  Provided. 
That  the  additional  amount  appropriated 
herein  Is  for  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  19€a.  as  amended,  and  shall 
remain  available  until  June  30.  1972." 

At  the  top  of  page  17.  Insert: 
"DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION, 
AND  WELFARE 

"Health  Scnvicxs  and  Mental  Health 

AOMXNISntATTO  N 
"MENTAL    HEALTH 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Mental 
Health'.  •43.000.000.  of  which  SIO.OOO.OOO, 
shall  be  for  grants  for  special  community 
projects  as  authorized  b;  section  1(d)  of 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-618) ; 
•3.000.000  shall  be  for  grants  and  contracts 
for  education  projects  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1(c)  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Law  91-SI3):  and  C30.000.000  shall  be  for 
grant  and  contract  programs  for  alcoholism 
prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabilitation, 
B0  atithorlzed  by.  and  oontlngent  upon  en- 
actment of.  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Ab- 
use and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  or  similar 
legislation:  Provided  That  tlS.OOO.OOO  for 
formula  grants  to  he  allocated  to  the  States 
and  •10,000.000  for  grants  for  special  com- 
munity projects  shall  remain  available  un- 
Ul  June  30.  1972- 

On  page  18.  after  line  3.  Insert: 
"Hkaltr  Servxccs  and  Mental  Health 

ADMINVnUTION 
"ICATEENAL   AND   CHILO   HEALTH 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Maternal 
and  Child  Health',  •IS.OOO.OOO  for  special 
project  grants  and  contracts  for  family  plan> 
nlng  services  authorised  by  the  Family  Plan- 
ning Services  and  Population  Research  Act 
of  1970." 

On  page  18.  after  line  10.  insert: 
"National  iNsrrrOTES  or  Health 

"NATIONAL    IKSl'ITU'IE    OF    CHILD    HEALTH    AND 
HUMAN    DEVELOPMENT 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Devel- 
opment, $5,000,000  for  famUy  planning  and 


population  research  grants  and  research  con- 
tracts as  authorized  by  the  Family  Planning 
Services   and   Population    Research    Act    of 
1970." 
On  page  18,  after  line  18.  Insert: 

"OmCB   or   EDUCATION 


AND   TaAINING 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Research 
and  Training".  •8.000.000.  of  which  •0.000.- 
000  18  to  carry  out  drug  abuse  education  and 
community  education  projects  as  authorlaed 
by  the  Drug  Abuse  Education  Act  of  1970 
(Public  Law  91-527J,  and  »2.000.000  to  carry 
out  the  Environmental  Education  Act  as  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  91-516." 
On  page  19.  after  Une  2,  Insert: 

"Depabtmental  Management 
"omcE  or  CHILD  development 
"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Child  Development".  •1.900.000." 

At  the  top  of  page  20,  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "Vn"  to  "VUl". 
On  page  30,  after  Une  2,  insert: 

"SENATE 
"Contincent  Expenses  or  the  Senatx 

"INQUnUES  AND  XNVCSTI0AT10NB 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Inquiries 
and  Investigations".  •3.185.020" 
On  page  30.  after  Une  7.  insert : 

"LEGISLATIVE  EEOECANlZATION 

"For  additional  amounu  for  increased  costs 
as  authorized  by  the  Legislative  Reorganlaa- 
tlon  Act  of  1970.  related  costs,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  follows: 

"  Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees',  •878.- 
353:  Proi'tded.  That  effective  January  1.  1971. 
paragraph  (2)  (iv)  of  section  105(d)  of  the 
Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act.  1968. 
as  amended  (2  U.S.C.  ei-l(d).  is  amended 
by  deleting  ■•33.176'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ■»35.946'.  the  per  annum  compensa- 
tion of  the  six  expert  transcribers  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Secretary  shall  not  exceed  tie.OOe 
each,  and  'he  Secretary  of  the  Senate  may 
employ  and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  Special 
Assistant  and  a  Clerk  at  not  to  exceed  »16.- 
472  each  in  lieu  of  two  Clerks  at  not  to  ex- 
ceed •15,312  each." 

On  page  20.  after  line  32,  insert: 

'■CONTXNOENT  EXPENSES  OF  THE  SENATE 

"  'Senate  Policy  Committees',  tS.OOO. 
"  "Miscellaneous  Items',  •27,510. 
"'Stationary  (RevoUing  Fund)'.  •150." 
On  page  32,  after  line  4,  strike  out: 

"JOINT   COMMnTEE   ON    FEINTING 

"For    an    additional    amount    for    'Joint 

Committee  on  Printing'.  »9.200." 
On  page  32.  after  Une  7.  insert: 
"  'Joint  Economic  Conunlttee*.  •3,750. 
"  'Joint    Committee    on    Atomic    Energy'. 

•5,000. 

"  'Joint  Committee  on  Printing'.  •11.700." 
On  page  22.  after  line  15,  Insert: 

"EESTOaATION  OF  OLD  SENATE  CBAMSEE  AND  OLD 
SUPREME  COUST  CHAMBES  EN  THE  CAPITOL 

"To  enable  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 
make  such  expenditures  as  may  be  necessary 
to  restore  the  Old  Senate  Chamber  on  the 
principal  floor  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Old 
Supreme  Court  Chamber  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  Capitol  substantially  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  these  chamtiers  existed  when 
last  occupied  In  1859  and  I860,  respectively, 
by  the  United  States  Senate  an  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  including  expendi- 
tures for  procurement,  restoration,  and  re- 
pair of  furniture  and  furnishings  for  these 
chamt>ers,  •1^09.000.  to  be  expended  with- 
out regard  to  section  3709  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended,  and  to  remain  avail- 
able untU  expended,  all  under  the  dlrecUon 
of  the  Commission  on  Art  and  Antiquities  of 
the  United  States  Senate  estabUshed  by  8. 
Res,  362.  90th  Congress,  agreed  to  October  I. 
1968." 


On  page  33.  after  Une  S.  insert: 

"SENATE    OFTTCE  BUILDINCS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Senate  Of- 
fice BuUdlngs"  »lB9.fi00.  to  remain  avaUable 
until  June  30.  1972." 

On  page  24.  Une  7,  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "VIII"  to  "IX". 

On  page  34.  after  line  8,  insert: 

"Atomic  Eneect  Commission 

"PLANT  AND  CAPITAL  EOtJlPMENT 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Plant  and 
capital  equipment".  »25.600.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended :  Provided,  That  this 
paragraph  ahaU  t>e  effective  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  S.  4557.  9lBt  Congress  " 

On  page  24.  after  line  14.  insert : 
"DEPARTMENT    OF   DEFENSE — CIVIL   DE- 
PARTMENT OF  THE  ARMT 
"CORPS  OF  Engineers — Ci\il 

"GENERAL  INVESTIGATIONS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'General 
Investigations'.  »300.000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended" 

At  the  top  of  page  35.  Insert: 

"OPEEATIOH   AND  MAINTENANCE,  GENERAL 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Operation 
and  Maintenance.  General*.  •3,OOOX>00.  to  re- 
main available  until  cEpended." 

On  page  25.  Une  10.  after  "iPubUc  Law  91- 
224)",  strike  out  "•20.400.000"  and  insert 
"833.400.000". 

On  page  26.  line  4.  after  the  word  "con- 
tingencies", strike  out  "•300.000.  to"  and  in- 
sert ■■•300.000.  of  which  •200.000  shaU". 

On  page  36.  Une  11.  after  the  word  "mar- 
shals", strike  out  "•6.938,000"  and  insert 
"•13,928,000";  and.  after  the  amendment  Just 
above  stated.  Insert  a  comma  and  "ol  which 
•3,330.000  Is  for  acquisition  and  repair  of  se- 
curity equipment  for  Federal  court  faclUtles 
and  shttU  remain  available  until  expended". 

On  page  26,  Une  18.  after  '■•14.15O.0O0'*.  in- 
sert a  comma  and  "including  the  purchase 
for  police-type  use  w^lthout  regard  to  the 
general  purchase  price  UmiUtlon  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  of  500  passenger  motor 
vehicles". 

On  page  36,  after  line  30.  Insert: 
"Fkoesal   Prison    Stbteks 
"support  of  onm»  states  prisoners 
"For    an    additional    amount,    fliscal    year 
1970    for  'Support  of  United  States  prison- 
ers*. »489,000.  to  be  derived  by  transfer  from 
the  appropriation  for  'Salaries  and  expenses, 
Bureau  of  Prisons*,  fiscal  year  1970." 

On  page  37.  after  Une  8.  Insert: 
"BtTETAtT  or  Narcotics  and  Dancebotts  Drugs 

"SALARIES   AND   SXPRNSXS 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses'.  Including  purchase  of  not 
to  exceed  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  for  police-type  use 
without  regard  to  the  general  price  UmiUtlon 
for  the  current  fiscal  year;  and  not  to  exceed 
•145.000  for  payment  for  accommodations  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  connection  with 
training  actlviUes,  »7.000.000." 

On  page  27.  after  line  18.  Inawt: 
"OrncE  OF  Telecommunications 

"RESEARCH,    ENGINEERINO.   ANALYSIS,    AND 
TECHNICAL  MRSVICES 

"For  expenses  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
telecommunications  functions  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Otxler  11556  of  September  4.  1970. 
including  actlvltlea  authorised  by  15  U.3.C. 
273(f)  (13^  and  (13).  »1.000.090.  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

On  page  38.  after  Une  7,  insert: 

"Supreme  Court  op  the  United  States 
"salaries 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries, 
Supreme  Court,  •54,000." 
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On  page  28.  afcsr  line  11.  in»ert: 

"PBZMTINC    AND    MTfDINC    SUPmJOtt    COUHT 
RXPOKTS 

"Por  ftn  additional  amottnt  for  'Printing 
and  binding  Supreme  Court  reports*,  fiscal 
Tear  1970.  tao.OOO. 

••Per  an  additional  amount  lor  'Printing 
and  binding  Supreme  Court  reports'. 
963.000" 

On  page  28.  after  line  18.  Insert: 
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-CXtX   OT    TMK   BI7I1-DINC    AND    CROUMOS 

■'For  Rn  addlllonBl  amount  for  'Care  of 
tbe  buJldlns  and  grounds',  S3&.000." 

On  page  29.  line  J3.  afer  ■■(84  Stat  468)  ■'. 
s'.nU  out    -MOO.OOO"  and  uuert  ••»600.000". 

On  page  30.  after  line  3.  Insert: 

"EQUAI.   EMPt.01fl«KNT   OPPOaTtJMITT 

Commission 
"salaiiix9  and  ixpznsis 
■■For  an   additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
a:id  expenses'.  »8S0.0OO.^ 
On  page  30.  after  line  li.  Insert: 

"NanONAl.  COMMISSION   ON  PIKS  Pexvsktion 
AND   CONTEOL 

"For  necessary  exp'n.'ses  of  the  National 
Conunlselon  on  Fire  Pr-vcnrlon  and  Control. 
authorized  6y  Aot  of  March  1.  19«8  |  Public 
Law  Sa-2Sgi.  1143.000" 

On  page  30.  after  Une  ao.  Insert: 

"SWALL    BnSlKBSS    ADMINISTHATION 
*'S.Al.AatZS  AND  cxnufSES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses.  »S.000.000.  to  be  transferred 
iTittn  cbe  'Disaster  loan  fund."  ■■ 

.\t  the  top  of  page  31.  Insert: 

"nlBASTTB    LOAN    FUND 

••For  additional  capital  for  the  ■Disaster 
loan  fund',  authorlied  by  the  Small  Business 
Jict.  as  amended.  tlOO.000.000.  to  remain 
available  without  fiscal  year  limitation." 

On  page  31.  Une  8.  atrUa  out  "8360.000" 
and  Insert  ■'8450.000". 

On  page  31.  Une  9.  change  llie  cli»pt«r 
number  from  "X"  to  "XI". 

On  page  31.  Une  13.  after  the  word  "Oper- 
atlons^^.  strike  out  •■(Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Ftmd)*^;  and.  in  line  IB.  after  "86.000.- 
000".  strike  out  the  comma  and  "to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund'^. 

On  page  S3,  line  13.  after  the  word  'Alaska^, 
strike  out  "836.000.000"  and  Insert  "860.000.- 
000". 

On  page  33.  line  31.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended ".  strike  out  860.000.000  "  and  Insert 
"8115.000.000";  and.  in  the  same  Une.  after 
the  word  "which",  strike  out  "810.000.000" 
and  Insert  "815.000.000". 

At  the  top  of  page  35.  Insert: 
•FBDEKAL    RAILROAD   ADMINT3TRATION 

"FinXaAl.    OtANTa   to    the   NATIONAI.   RAZUtOAD 
PA8SXNCSS    COSPOaATION 

"To  enable  the  Secretary  of  Tranaiiorutlon 
to  make  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  as  authorized  by  section 
601  of  tHe  Ran  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1870 
(Public  Law  91-618).  840.000.000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended.'^ 

On  page  35.  after  Une  8.  insert : 

"mELATXD    ACXNCT 

■INTERSTATE   COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
"PATMtNT  or  Loan  Guasanths 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Payment  of 
Loan  Ouarantles*.  840.686,000.  together  with 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
Interest." 

On  page  35.  Une  15.  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "XI"  to  "Xn". 

On  page  88.  Une  30.  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out   "nine"  and  Insert  "six". 

On  page  36.  line  11.  after  the  word  ■■Com- 
pUance^^.  strike  out  ■'8750,000"  and  Insert 
"Including  the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and 
r.rty  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  poUce-type 
use.  In  addition  to  thoce  heretofore  author- 


ised, without  regard  uj  the  general  purchase 
price  UmltaUon  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
but  not  In  excess  of  8800  per  vehicle,  85,- 
036,000".  ^    . 

On  page  37,  Une  3,  after  the  word  aerv- 
Ice^^,  strike  out  ■■8aiO,0O0^  and  Insert 
■"8»6O,00O"'.  ^      . 

On  page  S7.  line  7.  change  the  chapter 
number  from  ■■XIT^  to  "Xni'^. 

On  page  37,  Une  13,  after  the  word  ■In", 
insert  ■Senate  Document  Numbered  91-117 
and":  and.  In  line  14,  attar  the  word  "Con- 
gress",  strike  out  "841,747,738"  and  Insert 
"843.130.510", 

On  page  38.  Une  3,  change  the  chapter 
number  from  "XIII^^  to  "XIV'*. 


Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
before  us  la  an  example  of  the  excellent, 
dedicated,  and  cooperative  worlE  that  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  always 
accorded  appropriations  measures  as  well 
as  other  measures.  It  Is  the  result  of 
many,  many  hours  of  detailed  hearings 
and  all  Senators  can  be  grateful  that 
Senator  Robebt  Btbd  has  the  capacity 
and  perseverance  to  do  the  very  thorough 
and  excellent  job  that  he  has  done  on 
this  bill.  He  has  made  an  excellent  open- 
ing statement  explaining  the  many  items 
in  this  bill  and  I  shall  only  refer  to  sev- 
eral of  the  more  salient  points  In  the 
measure  before  us. 

I  think  it  l5  important  to  reiterate  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
considered  budget  requests  for  almost 
$600  million  more  than  was  considered 
by  the  other  body.  After  the  House  had 
acted  on  this  bill  the  Senate  received 
buHi 


uuUget  estimates  from  the  administration 
totaling  almost  $228  million.  Added  to 
this,  the  committee  received  from  Sen- 
ators budget  requests  totaling  over  $365 
minion,  many  of  which  related  to  legis- 
lation lust  recently  enacted. 

Mr.  President.  I  v.ould  just  mention 
briefly  some  of  the  Items  in  this  bill  of 
special  concern.  As  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  'Mr.  Bybd)  has  said,  a 
very  large  part  of  this  bill  comes  under 
the  foreign  and  military  assistance  cate- 
gories with  miliury  sales  to  Israel  being 
one-half  billion  dollars  and  military  as- 
sistance grants  $340  million  while  the 
committee  has  recommended  $195  mil- 
lion for  supporting  economic  assistance. 
Mr.  President,  in  his  recent  press  con- 
ference President  Nixon  referred  to  his 
foreign  aid  program  for  Cambodia  as 
"probably  the  best  Investment  In  foreign 
assistance  that  the  United  States  has 
made  In  my  political  lifetime." 

The  President  noted  that  Cambodia  is 
a  country  of  only  7  million  people  and 
yet  they  are  tying  down  some  40.000 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  in  their  fight 
for  self-determination.  As  the  President 
pointed  out.  these  are  troops  that  would 
Ije  used  against  American  soldiers  if  they 
were  not  preoccupied  in  Cambodia. 

It  is  a  very  good  point.  One  cannot  put 
a  price  on  American  lives.  Certainly  the 
$250  million  the  President  has  requested 
for  Cambodia  is  an  outstanding  invest- 
ment If  It  will  save  American  lives,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President's  analysis  of  the  situation  1» 
correct. 

President  Nixon  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  approve  his  sup- 
plemental appropriation,  and  I  add  my 


hope  that  the  Conjress  wlU  approve.  It 
will  be  money  well  spent. 

A  very  important  item  Is  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  and  the  OIBce 
of  Environmental  Quality  for  t^hich  the 
committee  has  recommeded  the  budget 
estimate  of  S500.000.  We  have  just  gotten 
this  organization  started  by  appropria- 
tions In  the  regular  bill  for  this  fiscal 
year  and  this  additional  money  Is  very 
much  needed. 

Another  importan'„  Item  is  urtian  re- 
search and  technology  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  ofHclals  at  HUD  placed  first 
priority  on  this  program  and  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  $25  million 
which.  If  this  can  be  held  In  conference, 
will  bring  the  fiscal  year  1971  appropria- 
tions for  this  item  to  the  full  budget  esU- 
mate  of  $55  million,  as  $30  million  was 
appropriated  in  the  regular  bill. 

The  committee  has  voted  a  major  In- 
crease under  the  Department  of  Labor 
appropriation  for  manpower  training  ac- 
tivities. We  have  Increased  the  $5  million 
House  appropriation  by  $36,400,000  for 
summer  programs  of  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  which  will  provide  75.000 
additional  training  opportunities. 

Under  the  HEW  item  the  committee 
has  voted  $43  million  for  mental  health 
activities,  which  the  House  did  not  con- 
sider; $10  million  of  this  to  implement 
special  community  projects  for  narcotics 
addicts  and  drug  dependent  persons;  $30 
million  of  it  is  to  carry  out  provisions  of 
the  proposed  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention  Treat- 
ment and  RehabiliUtlon  Act  of  1970. 

One  of  the  many  items  deferred  by 
the  House  pending  authorization  but 
voted  by  the  committee  is  $25,500,000  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commiivsion  for 
plant  and  capital  equipment.  These 
funds  will  provide  for  new  design  and 
modification  and  alterations  and  addi- 
Uons  to  AEC  facilities  to  Improve  fire 
protection,  safety  and  operating  condi- 
tions of  the  nuclear  weapons  and  re- 
search facilities.  The  authorizing  legls- 
latton  has  passed  both  Houses  and  1» 
awaiting  the  signature  of  the  President, 
The  committee  has  substantially  In- 
creased Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion funds  for  facilities  and  equipment. 
The  result  if  the  committee  action  will 
provide  total  appropriations  of  $250  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1971  for  Investment 
In  airways  facilities. 

The  committee  has  also  voted  the  full 
budget  request  of  $40  million  for  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corps, 
which  wUl  get  this  agency  off  the 
ground.  The  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
was  signed  on  October  30.  1970.  which 
authorizes  the  creation  of  this  Corps  by 
May  1.  1971.  These  funds  are  the  initial 
organization  and  operation  funds  for  the 
corporation. 

One  of  the  very  important  portions  of 
this  bill  deals  with  supolemental  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Justice 
and  the  iudiciary.  In  an  age  when  we  in 
this  Nation  are  very  much  concerned 
about  the  dual  problems  of  controlling 
crime  and  Insuring  justice  for  those  ac. 
cused  of  committing  crimes,  it  Is  vitally 
important  to  mike  certain  that  our 
criminal  justice  system  haj  adequate 
Itm^ng. 
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I  will  not  go  Into  detail  on  all  o(  the 
requests  which  have  been  made  in  tills 
area  and  the  committee's  action  thereon. 
But  I  would  like  to  mention  the  three 
lai"gest  items. 

This  year  Congress  has  passed  several 
very  Important  substantive  criminal 
lav  5— especially  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act,  with  its  antlbomblng  pro- 
visions, and  the  Drug  Control  Act  of 
197(1.  EbcIi  of  these  new  laws  greatly  ex- 
panded the  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
the  Department  of  Justice.  It  is  there- 
fore incumbent  on  Congress  to  provide 
sufficient  funds  for  the  Department  in 
order  to  enable  it  to  administer  these  law 
In  an  effective  manner. 

Tills  bill  contains  $14,150,000  for  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  This 
figure  represents  the  full  budget  request 
of  the  FBI  for  an  additional  1.000  agents, 
702  support  personnel,  and  related 
equipment.  These  additional  resources 
are  especially  crucial  in  light  of  the  vast 
Increase  In  bombing  Incidents  during 
this  past  year.  In  order  to  curb  these  of- 
fenses Congress  In  October  approved 
legislation  authorizing  the  FBI  to  In- 
vestigate any  incidents  of  this  type 
which  occur  In  facilities  funded  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  committee  has  approved  $7,000.- 
000  for  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  to  enable  tliat  office 
to  employ  300  additional  agents  to  In- 
vestigate drug  offenses  in  this  Nation 
and  to  carry  out  the  new  duties  a'ssigned 
to  it  by  the  Drug  Control  Act  of  1*70. 

Plnsilly,  this  bill  appropriates  $12,- 
928,000  tor  general  legal  activities  for  the 
Department  of  Justice.  These  funds 
would  be  U5cd  to  hire  634  additional  per- 
sonnel—257  assistant  U.S.  attorneys,  152 
deputy  U.S.  marshals,  and  275  supporting 
staff — to  serve  the  61  new  U.S.  district 
judgshlps  created  by  Congress  in  June. 
This  figure  would  also  permit  the  Depart- 
ment to  hire  578  deputy  UJS.  marshals 
and  22  supporting  staff  and  to  acquire 
special  equipment  in  order  to  create  and 
maintain  an  effective  program  of  court- 
room security  at  all  of  the  Federal  court- 
house installations. 

In  a  related  area,  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  has  requrestcd  $34,- 
150,000  for  additional  facilities  to  house 
the  newly  created  U.S.  district  Judges 
and  the  U.S.  magistrates.  The  House  cut 
this  figure  to  $14,150,000.  Our  commit- 
tee has  recommended  restoration  of  the 
entire  amount  in  order  to  Insure  that 
these  newly  created  positions  will  be  uti- 
lized in  the  most  effective  fashion.  If  ade- 
quate courtroom  and  office  space  is  not 
available  to  these  people,  then  part  of 
the  purpose  Congress  menifested  In  cre- 
ating the  offices  will  have  been  frustrated 
because  they  would  be  unable  to  function 
properly.  This  Is  especially  true  with 
regard  to  the  magistrates  program  which 
Is  just  getting  imderway  and  which,  we 
hope,  will  have  the  effect  of  greatly 
speeding  the  criminal  justice  system. 
These  faclliUes  are  greatly  needed  and  I 
heartily  endorse  the  cammittees  action 
in  making  this  restoration. 

These  four  items  related  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  and  the  fight  against 
crime  are  essential  to  Implement  recent 
legislation  and  meet  the  difficult  problem 
facing  the  Nation  in  this  area.  They  are 


only  a  few  of  the  several  items  for  this 
purpose  in  tlie  bill.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers will  act  favorably  on  all  of  them, 
along  with  the  other  items  Included  In 
the  supplemental  report. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  my  state- 
ment on  the  supplemental  bill. 

I  am  sure  that  Senators  will  want  to 
discuss  these  and  many  other  items  con- 
tained in  this  supplemenul  appropria- 
tions bill.  Ag.'.in,  I  commend  the  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Byrd),  for  his  excellent  work  and 
his  cooperation  with  me  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee  during  the 
hearings  and  consideration  of  this  bill, 
and  I  also  express  appreciation  for  the 
work  of  the  committee  staff. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  matters  about  which  I  should  like  to 
engage  the  attention  of  both  distin- 
guished Senators. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Senator  Bt«d  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Subcommittee  on  Deficien- 
cies and  Supplementals.  together  with 
the  whole  Appropriations  Committee  lor 
the  addition  of  funds  for  certain  drug 
abuse  programs. 

When  I  appeared  before  the  subcom- 
mittee I  asked  for  $3  million  for  grants 
and  contracts  for  drug  abuse  education 
projects  under  Public  Law  91-513,  the 
new  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act.  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  committee  has  funded  this  re- 
quest in  full.  I  also  asked  for  $20  million 
for  grants  for  special  projects  for  nar- 
cotic addicts  and  drug  dependent  per- 
sons under  Public  Law  91-513.  The 
committee  funded  $10  milUon  lor  this 
program  and  while  I  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  total  appropriation  granted,  I 
feel  that  this  money  will  mark  an  im- 
portant first  step  in  providing  critically 
needed  special  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  in  the  drug  abuse  area. 

The  committee's  actions  in  this  area 
have  shown  lis  awareness  of  the  drug 
problem  which  has  so  tragically  affected 
America's  young  people  and  has  Indi- 
cated a  national  cotnmitment  to  fund 
new  innovative  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  programs  to  combat 
the  drug  abuse  epidemic.  I  hope  that 
this  commitment  on  the  part  of  all  of  us 
will  be  carried  on  in  future  appropria- 
tions measures. 

I  should  like  to  question  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  on  one  other  mat- 
ter, and  that  is  the  law-enforcement 
education  program.  I  thought  of  the  pos- 
slbinty  of  seeking  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion for  this  program,  especially  in  re- 
spect of  helptag  those  who  are  enga«ed 
In  law  enforcement  to  get  a  higher  level 
of  education.  Such  an  appropriation.  If 
made,  would  have  to  be  contingent  upon 
the  authorization  coming  through,  which 
I  have  no  doubt  will  come  through.  The 
need  Is  so  urgent  and  crime  is  so  critical 
a  problem  that  I  would  hope  very  much 
that  If  the  amendment  Is  proposed,  the 
committee  would  be  sympathetic. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  was  stirred 
by  word  from  the  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Justice.  In  New  York,  which  1« 
part  of  the  New  York  University  complex 
and  law  school,  which  has  a  large  pro- 
gram reaching  approximately  5.000  stu- 
dents   They  felt  that  the  shortage  of 


funds  was  directly  harmful  to  police- 
men and  others  who  are  basically  part- 
time  students  seeking  to  improve  their 
education  and  trainins  in  the  field  of 
law  enforcement. 

I  would  not  be  inclined  to  submit  any 
amendment  unless  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  showed  some  interest  in  It  at 
this  time.  It  would  have  to  be  contingent 
upon  authorization.  If  they  did  not,  I 
would  simply  wait  until  the  authoriza- 
tion came  through,  in  the  hope  that  an 
additional  appropriation  could  be  passed 
early  enough  in  January  to  benefit  stu- 
dents In  the  spring  semester  It  really  it 
is  a  collaborative  thing,  and  I  would 
greatly  appreciate  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ators on  It. 

Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  subcommittee  and  the 
committee  considered  this  item  but  de- 
ferred action  thereon  because,  as  the 
Senator  has  Just  pointed  out,  it  lacks 
legislative  authorizatian. 

I  should  Uke  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska to  respond  in  particularity  to  the 
question  tliat  has  been  asked  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  as  to  whether  we 
would  want  to  accept  an  awjroprlatlon 
contingent  upon  the  passage  of  an  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this  Item 
would  have  provided  tor  $35  million  for 
the  purposes  described  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  We  find  ourselves 
In  this  position:  We  will  have  another 
meeting  of  the  conference  committee  on 
the  authorizing  legislation  this  afternoon. 
It  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
the  authorization  which  we  hope  will 
approximate  $650  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  It  would  be  very 
dilllcult  to  work  an  amendment  of  this 
magnitude  into  the  present  authort^- 
tion,  for  a  number  of  reasons;  but  prin- 
cipally, as  the  Senator  from  New  York 
should  be  aware — I  have  an  Ides  that  he 
Is  aware— that  the  bulk  of  the  author- 
ized amount  and  the  appropriated 
amount  under  the  authority  Involved  is 
pretty  much  under  a  system  of  what  we 
refer  to  loosely  as  a  block  grant.  It  is  not 
a  true  block  grant,  but  we  refer  to  It 
loosely  in  that  manner.  There  are  several 
parts  to  the  authorizing  legislation,  and 
they  each  participate  In  the  amount  that 
Is  authorized  by  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

To  crank  into  that  sort  of  situation  an 
item  of  $35  million  wotild.  of  course,  be 
very  disruptive,  and  it  would  necessitate 
the  setting  aside  of  some  of  the  priorities 
which  already  have  been  assigned.  That 
Is  the  practical  difficulty  which  the  com- 
mittee met  In  considering  the  item  that 
was  sent  to  the  committee  for  Its  con- 
sideration by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  his  cosponsor. 

Mr.  JA-vrrs  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senttor  from  Nebraska  whether  he 
would  think  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  committee  might  be  Inter- 
ested in  accepting  a  $10  million  figure, 
which  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  orig- 
inal request  before  the  committee?  I  sv 
that  only  because  It  liears  upon  the  very 
urgent  need  described  to  me  by  one  of  the 
leading  Institutions  that  does  this  type  of 
teaching.  I  trill  defer  to  the  judgment  of 
my  colle««ufis  on  this  subject.  It  Is  a  o»- 
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operative  mktter  (or  us  sU.  and  I  do  not 
feel  that  any  particular  zealous  advocacy 
is  required  of  me. 

I  just  wonder — not  necessarily  this 
i.unute — whether  the  Senator  would  like 
to  think  it  over  for  a  few  minutes.  But 
perhaps  what  we  ought  to  do  Is  to  put 
some  downpayment  on  this,  so  that  col- 
leges and  universities  can  continue  their 
proiirams.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  now 
we  win  Ro  home  and  we  will  not  be  able 
to  do  very  much  until  the  new  semester 
starts. 

Mr.  HRCrSKA.  I  should  like  to  respond 
in  this  fashion,  that  there  Is  already  pro- 
vided in  the  appropriation  bill  tor  the 
Department  of  Justice  In  the  authorizing 
legislation  funds  for  activities  having  to 
do  with  education  and  training  and  tech- 
nological advice  and  the  availability  of 
all  those  things  which  deal  with  this  very 
same  topic.  To  ask  for  an  additional  $10 
million  for  this  purpose  would  mean  that 
we  would  want  to  reconsider  the  entire 
order  of  priorities  and  the  provisions  that 
we  have  with  due  deliberation  determined 
upon  already  in  this  same  field. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  we  are  all  aware — the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Judiciary  and  Appropria- 
tions, as  well  as  the  conference  commit- 
tee— of  the  necessity  for  education,  for 
training,  and  all  these  things.  But  again, 
I  repeat,  provision  has  been  made  al- 
ready to  the  extent  that  any  addiUon 
would  be  requested.  It  seems  to  me  that 
should  be  addressed  to  all  the  committees 
involved  rather  than  to  any  one  Senator 
for  decision. 

Mr.  JAVITp.  As  I  say,  I  do  not  see 
any  particulaApoint  In  pressing  this  mat- 
ter unless  it  were  congenial  to  the  com- 
mittee. I  see  great  equity  in  the  fact 
that  we  may  be  wasting  some  valiiable 
time.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  I  gather 
from  the  Senator,  the  authorization  will 
be  passed  shortly  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
if  there  is  an  authorization,  as  a  result  of 
the  conference,  would  it  be  the  inten- 
tion of  those  who  are  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  press  for  budget  action 
and  appropriations  action  in  January, 
in  the  form  of  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation? 

Mr.  HKUSKA.  This  Senator  cannot 
quite  understand — is  it  the  Senator's 
understanding  that  the  $3S  million  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  authorization  for  these 
purposes? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  gather  that  it  is.  There- 
fore, when  I  asked  the  question  about 
the  SlO  million.  I  was  simply  raising  the 
possibility  of  a  smaU  installment  being 
appropriated  at  this  time.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  press  it,  unless  it  was  agreed  to. 
IJoes  the  Senator  have  any  Idea  whether 
any  effort  will  be  made  to  include  it  in 
January  or  in  early  February  as  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  I  think  that  would  be 
Indicated.  My  worksheets  on  this  propo- 
sition, I  might  say.  do  not  say  that  the 
item  has  been  rejected  or  that  It  Is  with- 
out merit,  but  It  states  here  "defer  ac- 
tion." So  I  imagine  that  would  be  In- 
cluded, or  we  can  make  a  fresh  appraisal 
of  the  place  and  position  that  the  train- 
ing and  education  program  should  be 
accorded,  and  if  it  is  thought  that  provi- 
sion can  be  made  for  it  in  the  authoriza- 
tion act  and  the  appropriation  act  Is 


Inadequate,  then  there  will  be  a  further 
supplemental  measure  submitted  for  at- 
tention, as  I  understand  it,  early  next 
year,  and  it  could  be  reconsidered  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
very  much.  I  shall  not  present  the 
amendment  but  just  express  the  hope  be- 
cause, as  I  say,  it  U  something  that  af- 
fects us  all  so  deeply  that,  at  the  earliest 
moment  when  we  have  an  authorization 
we  wUl  be  able  to  move  to  Implement  It 
with  an  appropriation  because  of  the 
deep  urgency  of  doing  all  we  can  about 
crime. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  should  be  commended  for  his  In- 
terest in  this  and  calling  it  to  our  atten- 
tion. It  Is  a  very  important  matter  and 
bears  heavily  on  the  problems  of  law  en- 
forcement to  improve  the  police  forces  of 
this  Nation.  One  of  the  most  vital  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  whole  program 
lies  In  the  field  of  education  and  training. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful  to  my 
colleague  from  Nebraska  who  Is  so 
knowledgeable  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  another  matter 
to  bring  up,  but  unless  someone  else  Is 
ready,  I  should  like  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  withhold  his 
request.  I  suspect  that  one  aspect  most 
often  unacknowledged  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bill  now  before  us.  Certainly 
it  Is  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  as- 
signments given  to  any  Member  of  this 
body. 

While  I  am  hesitant  to  delay  final  ac- 
tion on  the  bill,  I  would  feel  quite  wrong 
if  I  failed  to  rise  to  thank  the  very  able 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Btbo) 
for  his  management  and  leadership  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bill. 

SpeciflcaUy.  I  Invite  attention  to  the 
inclusion  by  the  committee  ol  the  full 
sum  of  tii  million  which  was  requested, 
to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  and 
housing  to  permit  the  administration  of 
the  new  judges  and  magistrates. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  waging 
war  against  crime.  One  of  the  least  ex- 
citing aspects  of  that  war,  but  one  of  the 
most  critically  Important  ones,  is  Insur- 
ing prompt  trial.  If  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment falL<s  to  set  an  example  In  this  area, 
we  are  somewhat  estopped  U  we  point  our 
finger  at  State  and  local  governments 
for  delay. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  recently  stated 
that  if  we  could  bring  a  man  to  trial 
within  90  days  of  his  arraignment,  the 
dramatic  reduction  in  crime  would 
astound  us. 

Congress  In  the  recent  past  has  sought 
to  respond  to  this  by  creating  new  Fed- 
eral Judges  and  a  new  magistrate  sys- 
tem. The  bill  before  us  urges  that  we 
appropriate  the  full  t34  million  to  pro- 
vide the  facilities  which  will  enable  these 
new  courts  effectively  to  fimction. 

It  is  a  measure  of  him  as  a  lawyer,  as 
well  as  a  Senator,  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  I  am  sure  assisted  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  ( Mr.  Hrdsxa)  ,  is 
also  aware  of  the  critical  role  the  courts 
can  play  In  the  fight  on  crime,  saw  to  It 
that  the  committee  recommended  full 
funding. 


I  rise  merely  to  invite  attention  to  this 
rather  tmexcltlng  aspect  of  the  bill,  but 
more  importantly  to  thank  those  two 
Senators  for  making  sure  that  we  put 
our  money  where  our  speeches  were 
when  we  talked  about  arming  the  Fed- 
eral judicial  system  effectively  to  fight 
crime. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to 
note  that  the  committee  added  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  (or  the 
administration  of  the  1899  Refuse  Act. 
This  action  Is  to  be  applauded  as  a  po- 
tentially vital  step  in  the  fight  against 
water  pollution.  By  approving  the  action. 
the  Congress  can  finally  breathe  life  Into 
a  statute  which  has  lain  dormant  for 
years  but  whose  value  as  a  pollution 
control  weapon  Is  now  generally  recog- 
nized. 

The  Refuse  Act  by  requiring  that  no 
waste — with  the  exception  of  sewage — 
be  dumped  into  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  without  a  permit  from  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  pro\ides  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  with  an  effective  pre- 
clearance  mechanism  for  waste  dis- 
charges. It  further  provides  a  valuable 
means  for  inventorying  that  which  Is 
dumped  Into  our  waters.  These  mecha- 
nisms can  operate,  however,  only  If  the 
Corps  Is  given  adequate  funds  to  pass  on 
permit  applications  and  to  Insure  that 
those  who  do  not  willingly  apply  are 
made  to  do  so.  Two  million  dollars  is  the 
figure  which  the  Corps  itself  says  Is  nec- 
essary to  Initiate  efforts  to  enforce  the 
act  effectively.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  accept  the  committee's 
recommendation  and  approve  additional 
funding  In  that  amoimt. 

Mr.  President,  additionally  I  want  to 
express  a  concern  that  I  have  been  voic- 
ing since  1962,  that  I  believe  we  are  fin- 
ishing out  our  appropriations  bills  for  fis- 
cal 1970  without  providing  adequately  for 
feeding  needy  children. 

Congressman  PznKiNS  set  forth  in  the 
CoNciicssioNU.  Record  of  September  21. 
1910.  detailed  figures  on  the  need.  We 
are  far  from  meeting  these  figures,  and 
everyone  acknowledges  that  there  are 
Etlll  hungry  children. 

My  hope  had  been  that  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  would  be  the 
vehicle  through  which  we  could  obtain 
the  money  necessary  to  fund  an  ex- 
panded program  that  would  furnish  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches  to  all  children 
who  need  them. 

However,  on  December  4.  1970.  i^ked 
the  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  Sf  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  tell  me 
whether  the  Department  expected  to 
need  any  more  money  to  fund  the  needj 
student  school  limch  program  through 
June  30.  In  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Olsson.  dated  December  7. 1970.  he  seeks 
to  assure  me  that  additional  funds  will 
not  be  needed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  letter  be  printed  In  the  Ricorb  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  comment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nil- 
son)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Depart- 
ment does  not  assiu-e  us  that  we  will, 
with  presently  available  funds,  be  feeding 
all  needy  children  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year — though  we  had  been  prom- 
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tsed  that  this  goal  would  be  reached  by 
last  Thanksgiving. 

We  are  merely  advised  that  the  fimds 
already  appropriated  will  meet  the  re- 
qucst*  from  the  States.  I  am  sure  others 
in  this  body  will  join  me  in  keeping  after 
this  basic,  human  objective  until  no 
child  goes  hungry  in  our  schools. 
Exhibit  1 

OKPASTMENT    or  AORICULrOBX, 

OmCE  or  AaaiSTAMT  SKCUtTART, 

Wasfiington,  D.C..  December  7,  1970. 
Honorable  Pbiup  A.  Hast, 
United  States  Senate. 
Wa.thington,  D.C. 

DCAS  Senator  Hart:  Tliank  you  for  yoor 
Inquiry  about  nchool  lunch  funding.  You 
are  concerned  that  funds  already  requested 
may  not  cvry  the  State  of  Michigan  through 
the  school  year. 

At  this  time  we  have  no  figures  indicating 
our  current  requeAts  are  less  than  adequate 
to  provide  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  as- 
sistance for  needy  students.  We  have  re- 
quested a  total  of  (366.5  miUlon  for  this  pur- 
pose, up  from  $134.8  million  last  year.  Michi- 
gan should  receive  $9.9  million,  a  four-fold 
mcrease  over  last  year's  $3.3  million. 

At  this  time  we  estimate  that  all  States 
In  the  period  from  July  tlirough  (Dctotwr 
have  only  obligated  $52.4  mllUon  of  the 
S356.5  million  available  for  needy  ItLoches. 
We  estimate  that  Michigan  In  the  period 
from  July  through  November  has  obligated 
less  rban  $1  mUllon  of  Its  $9.9  million  share. 

We  hope  you  wUl  find  these  figures  reas- 
suring. 

Slnoerely. 

Phujp  C.  OLaaoN, 
Deputy  Aatittant  Secretary. 

Mr.  B'YBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  grateful  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  comments.  It  could 
be  said  that  but  for  his  interest  expressed 
to  the  subcommittee — I  may  say,  mainly 
his  Interest — I  doubt  that  the  full  appro- 
priation of  $34  million  would  have  been 
allowed  for  this  item.  So,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  for 
bringing  this  urgent  request  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  subcommittee.  It  provides 
for  the  facilities  that  will  be  needed  for 
additional  district  judges — 61  in  num- 
ber— which  have  been  recently  author- 
ized throughout  the  Nation.  The  country 
Is  therefore  in  his  debt. 

I  also  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
him  for  calling  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  the  need  for  $2  million  for 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  for  en- 
forcement of  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899.  Buv 
for  the  attention  that  was  given  to  this 
matter  by  the  able  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan, the  subcommittee  would  not  have 
acted  as  It  did  in  appropriating  the  $2 
million  which  will  constitute  full  fund- 
ing for  6  months  in  connection  with  this 
Item. 

Mr.  HART.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  I  recall  he  counseled  that 
the  course  of  wisdom  would  be  to  wait 
until  the  supplemental  came  in  on  the 
matter  of  staffing  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
adequately.  That  counsel,  offered  a  few 
months  ago,  has  proved  to  be  sound  and 
I  am  grateful. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  two  amend- 
ments, which  I  ask 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator wlU  withhold  just  a  moment,  I,  too. 


would  like  to  speak  to  this  item  of  the 
courts,  which  Is.  of  course,  critically  Im- 
portant to  New  York,  where  we  have  a 
tremendous  amoimt  of  court  congestion 
and  great  difficulty  with  crime  because  of 
the  court  congestion.  We  had  prison 
riots  that  affected  not  the  Federal  courts, 
but  the  State  courts.  This  was  because  of 
court  congestion  and  the  delay  of  trials. 

I  join  with  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Hart)  and  other  Senators  in  hop- 
ing that  our  conferees  will  really  make 
a  strong  fight  for  the  higher  amount 
in  the  Senate  amendment  for  the  addi- 
tion of  court  facilities. 

I  can  only  testify  that  it  will  be  a  great 
help  in  many  areas  by  directly  zeroing 
In  on  the  crime  issue. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  Senator  would  be  pleased  to  know 
that  the  committee  also  allowed  the  full 
amoimt  for  US.  district  attorneys,  assist- 
ant district  attorneys.  US.  marshals,  and 
deputy  U.S.  marshals  to  serve  the  61  new 
district  judges  throughout  the  country 
and  the  13  new  District  of  Columbia 
judces  recently  authorized. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  inquire  about  chapters  4  and  S. 
There  Is  the  proviso  that  this  should  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  into  law 
of  enacting  legislation. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  state 
what  the  effect  of  that  legislation  would 
be  if  that  proviso  is  not  accepted  in  con- 
ference. As  the  Senator  knows,  the  bill 
authorizing  this  has  not  been  enacted 
into  law. 

Mr.  BTTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  assure  the  Senator  that  the  con- 
ferees, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  Insofar 
as  I  am  concerned,  will  take  a  very  firm 
stand  on  behalf  of  this  proviso. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  the  authorization 
bill  will  be  enacted  .soon  in  view  of  the 
Information  which  I  have  just  received 
to  the  effect  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  so  ably  chaired  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pm.BRicHT),  has  ordered  that  authori- 
zation measure  to  be  reported.  However, 
great  apprehension  was  expressed  In  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  respect 
to  the  lack  of  an  authorization.  It  was 
because  of  this  apprehension  that  the 
coirmiittee  took  steps  to  add  two  pro- 
visos— one  dealing  with  the  miUtary  as- 
sistance section  and  the  other  dealing 
with  the  supporting  assistance  section — 
which  would  make  these  two  appropria- 
tions available  only  upon  the  enactment 
of  authorizing  legislation. 

As  I  say,  it  will  be  my  Intention  to 
stand  firm  with  respect  to  these  provisos. 
I  had  Intended  to  offer  two  additional 
amendments — one  to  the  military  assist- 
ance action  and  the  other  to  the  support- 
ing assistance  section — which  would  pro- 
vide that  obligations  Incurring  from 
funds  appropriated  In  this  bill  could  not 
exceed  the  total  amount  authorized  by 
the  authorizing  legislation  in  the  event 
the  authorizing  legislation  sets  a  ceO- 
Ing  that  is  lower  than  the  amount  of 
money  appropriated. 
These  provisos  would  be  additional 


reason  to  the  effect  that  the  amounts 
finally  obligated  would  not  exceed  what- 
ever ceilings  may  be  set  forth  In  the  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

I  hope  that  from  this  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  will  see  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appro- 
priations for  deficiencies  and  supple- 
mentals  recognize  and  respects  the  legis- 
lative process  to  the  extent  that  he 
believes  that  authorization  legislation 
should  precede  the  appropriations.  With 
these  provisos  In  the  legislation,  I  think 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
sought  to  guarantee  to  all  Senators  that 
this  aspect  of  the  legislative  process  to 
which  I  have  referred  will  be  honored 
and  respected. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  certainly  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  assurance  about  bis 
own  position,  but  he  obviously  cannot 
alone  control  the  conference.  If  it  is 
brought  back  without  this  proviso,  the 
appropriations  process  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  circumventing  the  usual  leg- 
islative process — the  enactment  of  the 
authoriitatlon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  to  yield  on 
this  item.  As  the  able  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  pointed  out.  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  only  one  vote  among 
the  Senate  conferees.  However,  the  Sen- 
ate committee  wa£  tuianlmously  in  sup- 
port of  the  proviso.  I  think  that  every 
effort  will  be  made  by  the  Senate  con- 
ferees to  uphold  the  p&iltlon  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  anent  these 
provisos. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate that  assurance  of  the  Senator. 
Knowing,  however,  that  he  does  not  con- 
trol the  conferen:%  and  that  this  bUl  is 
being  considered  in  the  last  days  of  this 
session  of  the  Congress,  there  will  be,  of 
course,  great  pressure  to  enact  appropri- 
ations legislation. 

I  remind  the  Senator  that  this  Senate 
struggled  for  a  long  time  valiantly  over 
the  C{x>per-Church  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Military  Sales  Act.  The  Cooper- 
Church  amendmeat  was  a  restriction 
similar  to  a  restriction  which  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  inserted  In  this  bill. 
The  military  sales  bill  was  unacceptable 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
bill  has  apparently  died  in  conference. 
Appropriating  without  authorization 
would  effectively  circumvent  even  the 
need  for  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act. 
That  act  has  apparently  gone  by  the 
board.  So.  there  are  these  alternative 
ways  of  subverting  the  regular  legisla- 
tive processes. 

While  I  applaud  the  Senator  for  his 
attitude,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is 
much  reason  to  believe — and  I  do  not 
believe — that  this  provision — the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  supplemental 
aid  authorization — HJ?.  19911 — will  stay 
in  the  legislation  unless  the  authorization 
bill  is  actually  enacted  before  we  adjourn. 
'What  concerns  me  is  that  the  conferees 
on  the  supplemental  aid  authorization 
(HS..  19911)  may  not  reach  agreement 
because  of  the  reluctance  of  the  other 
body  to  accept  the  Cooper-Church  pro- 
hibition against  the  use  of  U.S.  ground 
combat  forces  or  advisers  in  Cambodia. 
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Mr.  President,  it  la  going  »«  «*  'W 
difficult  to  have  that  foreign  bW  au- 
thorization blU  enacted  ""le»  "f^i",^ 
in  sesson  continually  until  January  3. 
n  ^?e^  unlikely  that  that  blU  can  be 
enacted  prior  to  the  conference  on  toe 
supplement  1  "PPf oPrtation  biU^I  M 
suJne  that  the  Senator  intends  to  have 
the  supplemental  appropriation  taU 
^^  te^ay  and  very  quickly.  I  wo«W 
toa^e.  come  back  with  a  conference 

"if '^that  conference  report  does  not 
have  this  proviso  against  appropriating 
money  without  ""'horizatlon  in  t.  I 
oredict  that  it  will  be  very  dUBcult  to 
doTnything  about  it.  I  would  oppoK  it. 
I  villi  oppase  It  Just  as  the  Senator  would 
oppose  taking  it  out  of  there.  However 
in  the  dying  days  of  any  Congrjes^  i^t 
before  Christmas,  the  "^«»  ™1«  »!! 
suspended  in  practice,  an^.^^  ™''^: 
ity  of  the  Senators  are  willing  to  go 

"'""think  it  is  most  serious  that  i^J"^- 
edent  of  this  kind  could  be  made,  that  is. 
that  legislative  committses  are  no  longer 
neccs^rv  for  the  appropriation  of 
mon^  This  has  been  the  tendency  for 
S:^time.  We  had  «  "f  \  »""  „^'^^; 
ertible  discussion  about  this  "J  *™ 
Military  Sfles  Act.  as  the  Senator 
taows  In  that  case,  as  the  Senator  re- 

naOve  was  that  the  adrolnlstraticn  w-ns 
able  to  go  to  other  funds  and  supply 
them  with  similar  types  of  plans. 

We  did  not  achieve  o'ir  purpose  in 
that  case,  although  we  did  make  tne 

'"iSr'SRU^-.  Mr.  President,  wm  the 

^Mr'°B?^'of  west  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  the  purpose  of  responding 
to  the  S'^nator  from  f^*:^^}^-  .       ..^ 

Mr  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President  with 
respect  to  the  staument  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  it  was 
unanimously  the  feeling  of  the  Appro- 
Drtations  Committee  in  acting  upon  this 
to  include  the  provisos.  There  was  no 
dl'fusslon  of  approving  the  approprt- 
Bticn  with  the  provisos  deleted. 

I  affirm  the  statement  made  by  the 
chairman    of    the    committee    to    that 

*  Mr  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Klad  to  hear  the  dL<.tinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  say  that.  I  only  end  by 
saying  that  while  I  realize  that  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  the  war  and  related  subjects  has  been 
at  variance  with  the  administration  in 
some  cases,  if  it  L«  useti  as  a  precedent  to 
circumvent  the  lexislative  conimltte?s. 
the  probabilities  are  thnt  in  the  future  it 
can  be  used  to  clrounvent  other  legisla- 
tive  committees.  Everyone  Interested  In 
the  trEdltional  procedure  of  legislation 
before  appropriations  should  consider 
th!S  most  seriously  as  to  whether  this 
procedure  should  be  followed. 

Mr  President.  I  wt=h  to  point  out  for 
the  record  that  for  these  purposes,  in- 
volving S340  miUlon.  particularly  th:\t 
part  for  Cambodia,  funds  already  exist 
in  other  appropriated  funds  for  foreign 
aid  sufBdent  in  amount  to  do  whatever 
the  admlnlstr«Uon  had  been  doing  in 


giving  aid  to  Cambodia,  which  has  not 
been  authorized  specifically,  but  with 
the  use  of  contmgency  or  dUcreUonary 
funds  it  has  been  done. 

We  wanted  to  hold  hearings  to  consider 
the  wisdom  of  the  poUcy  of  expanding 
the  war  into  Cambodia.  I  did  not  Uke  the 
position  we  should  reject  it  out  of  hand. 
but  that  there  should  be  committee  hear- 
ings There  h3\-e  been  no  adequate  hear- 
ings at  aU.  Here  again,  it  Is  the  effect  ol 
war  activlUes  of  this  kind  which  override 
the  usual  procedures  of  Congress,  and 
which  Is  wh;  we  hare  minimum  control 
Ol  oar  policies  in  this  area. 

Since  there  is  money  available  I  would 
have  thought  we  could  have  put  this  over 
until  the  next  Congress,  which  at  the 
most  would  be  for  2  months,  tocludlng 
the  recejs.  if  there  is  a  recess.  unUl  we 
could  have  hearing?  and  act  in  the  regu- 
lar way  In  the  meantime  there  are  funds 
avaUable  fo  that  the  emergency  Is  not 
as  great  as  it  is  made  to  appear.  They 
do  have  adequate  funds  to  do  what  they 
say  tliev  wish  to  do  with  this  money. 

Mr   BYKD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Scrmtor  for  his  expressions  of  con- 
cern Again  I  assure  him  that  I  would  be 
the  'a't  person  to  yield  to  subversion  of 
the  procedures  that  are  traditional  in 
this  body.  Of  course,  this  body  would 
have  the  last  say  when  the  conference 
report  is  before  it:  and  I  have  a  feeling 
that  I  he  sentiment  of  the  whole  Senate 
would  be  strcnsLv  in  support  of  the  posi- 
tion :hftt  has  been  expressed  today  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  iMr.  Fulbright)  . 
Again  I  assure  him  that  I  shall  do  ev- 
erj-thing  I  possibly  can.  and  the  able 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  already  indi- 
cated his  feeling  in  the  matter.  We  have 
both  indicated  the  unanimous  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlaUons  that  these  provisos  should  re- 
main in  the  conference  repo.'-t  when  it  Is 
reported  back  to  the   Senate  and  the 
House  after  the  conferees  have  met.  We 
shall  c!o  our  best  to  uphold  the  position  of 
the   Senate   Appropriations   Committee 
and  the  poslUon  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  therefore  offer  at  this 
time  two  amendments,  and  I  ask  that 

they  be  stated  by  the  clerk.  

The     PRESmiNO     OFFICER.     The 
amendments  ^Tll  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ments as  follows 


On  p«e  8.  line  5.  bttan  the  period.  Inaert 
the  fDllowing:  ":  Provided  /urther.  Th»t  ob- 
Ugstloni  incurred  from  funda  »pproprl»te<l 
Herein  fbiU  not  exceed  the  total  imount 
»uthorl»ed  In  Hit.  19911.  or  »loiU»r  legis- 
lation". ,   ^    , 

On  p3Ee  6.  Une  II.  before  the  period.  In- 
•ert  the  fo'.lomng:  ":  Providea  /urthcr.  That 
obligations  Incurred  from  funds  appropriated 
herein  «hidl  not  exceed  the  total  amount  au- 
thorlMd  in  B.B.  19911,  or  almllar  legula- 
tlon". 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  I  earlier  explained,  these  amend- 
ments are  directed  to  the  area  of  mili- 
tary assistance  and  that  of  supporting 
economic  asslsUnce,  the  intention  being 
to  provide  that  whatever  amount  is  final- 
ly obligated  will  not  exceed  the  celling,  if 
there  be  a  celling,  placed  on  the  amounts 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  Its  ovra  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  two  amendments  be  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendments  are  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  am  bothered  both 
by  the  assumption  of  this  broad  respon- 
sibility for  Cambodia,  which  U  implicit 
in  tliis  particular  item,  and  the  two  ma- 
jor strikes  against  North  Vietnam  re- 
cently, is  that  a  most  serious  question  Is 
raised  about  what  Is  the  real  trend  of  our 
poUcy  In  the  Par  East  as  well  as  in  the 
SALT  talks  and  in  the  Middle  East, 

There  was  an  article  in  yesterdays 
Washington  Post  by  Mr.  Robert  E,  Hun- 
ter which  raises.  In  a  most  interesting 
way.  questions  which  liave  occurred  to 
me  in  connection  with  these  specific  au- 
thonrations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  as  a  part  of  mj-  remarks 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
<See  exhibit  1) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  extremely  con- 
cerned about  the  deterioration  of  all  ef- 
forts toward  negotiation  and  settlement 
of  some  of  the  outstanding  dltBcullies 
and  problems  that  confront  the  world  to- 
day, deterioration  of  ellorts  toward  ne- 
gotiation and  the  resumption  on  an  en- 
larged scale  of  the  use  of  force  which  Is 
closely  allied  with  the  appropriation  for 
Cambodia.  I  only  Inject  this  to  explain, 
at  least  parUaUy,  wliy  this  matter  con- 
cerns me.  It  Is  very  Important  to  sub- 
stantive problems  as  well  as  to  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Senate.  I  think  It  is  very 
important  that  we  liquidate  some  of  our 
foreign  involvements  in  order  that  we 
may    pay    attention    to    our    domestic 
needs,  as  weU  as  extremely  important 
that  we  preserve  the  tradlUonal  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate.  I  do  hope  we  lan 
preserve    our    institutions    during    this 
difScult  period  so  that,  U  and  when  we 
do  solve  the  subsuntlve  problems,  we 
will  have  a  functioning  government  that 
will  still  serve  the  cause  of  democracy. 
ExHmrr  1 
Wbo  TuliNtn  THa  Cold  V,'»«  Back  On? 

(By  Robert  E.  Hunter) 
In  the  past  lew  month*,  we  have  had 
evidence  ol  a  basic  change  In  the  admlnls- 
tratlona  view  ot  the  world,  and  particularly 
of  Sovlet-Amertcan  relations.  According  to 
this  view,  the  Ruastans  are  challenging  O.S 
naval  nuperlorlty  in  the  Mediterranean,  they 
tiled  to  teat  American  wui  to  teaiat  new 
activity  in  Cul>a.  thej  arc  now  dragging  their 
tcet  in  the  strategic  aims  limitation  tallts 
(SALTI  while  they  rush  ahead  In  tlie  arms 
race,  and  they  are  Btallmg  on  BcrUn  while 
they  are  trying  to  divide  the  Western  alll- 

Thls  iunounts  to  an  effort  to  view  the  world 
Kith  the  outdated  and  discredited  atiltudea 
ol  the  Ccld  War.  ..    .k. 

Since  the  Cuban  niUaUe  crlaia  and  the 
carelul  elaboration  ot  second-strike  nuclear 
furcM  by  the  United  states  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  seen  truly  hopeful  progress 
towaid  detente  In  several  areas  of  our  rela- 
rlonshlp.  Unlike  the  short-lived  "Spirit  of 
Geneva"  In  1955.  this  d«t«nte  13  based  on 
Arm  ground- 

Both  Mrjscow  and  Washington  have  be- 
come ruilT  aware  that  nuclear  war  would 
be  mutUAl  aiUdde.  and  both  have  learned 
to  accept  that  their  relations  do  not  have  to 
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tw  dealt  wUh  as  one  package  but  can  be 
understood  and  ntgotlawd  piece  by  piece.  Aa 
a  result,  tensions  hare  gone  down  In  Europe, 
there  is  general  agreement  on  the  Itmlta  of 
superpower  activity  In  the  Middle  Eaac;  Viet- 
nam has  been  more  or  less  Isolated  from  C.S  - 
Soviet  relations,  and  the  SALT  talks  hare  got 
under  way  at  long  las;. 

Nor  b;ive  various  shocks  to  the  growth  ol 
U.S. -Soviet  understanding  In  any  one  port 
of  the  world  hRd  much  effect  in  other  parts. 
t>6tente  continued  In  Europe  despite  the 
invasion  c  I  Czechoslovakia,  although  Western 
expectatlor.s  of  change  in  East  Europe  bod 
to  be  lowered.  And  the  SALT  talks  were  vir- 
tually unafTecied  either  by  our  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  or  Ru&eian  cheating  in  Egypt. 

In  short.  Washington  and  Moacow  have 
learned  to  split  up  their  relations  into  8«p- 
arate  pockets,  each  of  which  represents  real 
confltcis  of  interest  or.  as  in  the  case  of  the 
arms  race  or  Middle  East  warfare,  a  real  com- 
mon Interest  to  prevent  disaster.  This  Is 
what  It  means  to  end  a  cold  war:  no  longer 
do  coniending  powers  have  to  see  their  rela- 
uons  OS  all-eocompossmg.  Where  negotlotlon 
or  accommodation  is  poaslble,  U  takes  place; 
where  differences  of  view  or  interest  are  ir- 
reconcilable, they  persist  without  detracting 
from  tJiose  oreas  of  possible  understanding. 

A    CHANCES    SrrUATIOH 

This  is  the  situation  that  obtained  until 
the  early  part  of  this  yenr.  It  enshrined  the 
most  hopeful  developments  since  World  War 
II,  and  all  was  set  for  negotiations  designed 
to  strengthen  understanding  wherever  pos- 
sible aiid  perhaps  even  to  resolve  political 
problems  In  one  or  more  areas  ol  the  world. 
This  situation  has  now  changed  and.  In 
the  view  of  the  administration,  the  Russians 
have  been  chiefly  rcspcnsible  because  of  new 
efforts  to  test  American  resolve  or  to  ex- 
ploit growing  military  power. 
X  The  cfl«  against  the  Russians  Is  familiar 

3  to  any  newspaper  reader.  But  what  does  he 

*<  know  of  the  case  that  has  to  be  made  against 

our  government's  handling  of  the  same  cir- 
cumstances? It  is  tempung  to  say  that  this 
handling  of  events  has  simply  been  ama- 
teurlab.  but  It  is  worse  than  that.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  the  reemergcnce  of  the 
attitudes  and  even  much  of  the  rhetoric  that 
characterized  the  darkest  days  of  the  Cold 
War. 

This  autumn,  the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
particularly  dilatory  tn  pursuing  an  agree- 
ment at  Helsinki.  Tet  our  role  Ui  making 
agreement  difficult  has  also  to  be  accounted 
for.  We  have  to  realise  that  the  great  spurt  in 
nuclear  weaponry  since  SALT  began  has 
taken  place  as  much  on  the  U.S.  side  as  on 
the  Soviet,  with  Ita  mammoth  arsenal  ol  8S-9 
rocketa. 

Two  days  after  SALT  began  last  April, 
we  began  Installing  Minuteman  III  missiles, 
and  in  June  we  began  equipping  ihem  with 
multiple.  Independently  targetable  re-entry 
vehicles  (MIRVs).  Before  discounting  this 
move  as  simply  another  American  bargaining 
counter,  we  should  remember  that  Soviet 
tfstinff  of  multiple  warheads — mainly  of  the 
ungxilded  "shot^n"  warhead  that  our 
Polaris  missiles  have  bad  for  years— is  among 
the  principal  factors  causing  us  so  much 
anguish  about  RussIeui  intentions. 

Bven  more  damning,  however,  was  the  De- 
fense Department's  revelaUon  July  9  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  halted  construction  of 
SS-^  for  six  to  nine  months.  It  may  be 
that  the  Rusalans  were  only  experiencing 
difficulties  in  production  of  the  SS-0  and  its 
sUos,  but  It  could  have  been  an  eH^ori  to  sig- 
nal a  de  facto  end  to  the  land-based  missile 
race  In  order  to  speed  agreement  at  SALT. 

This  poealblllly  was  never  tested  by  the 
administration;  Indeed,  the  fact  of  Soviet  re- 
straint was  carefully  concealed  from  the 
American  public  and,  more  particularly,  from 
the  Senate.  The  8enat«  thus  debated  both 
the  Brook  resolution  on  a  MIRV  moratorium 
and  the  second  phase  of  the  ABM  without 


knowing  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  made 
no  new  starts  on  SS-0  construction  since  be- 
fore the  SALT  talks  began.  U  the  Ruaslana 
were  trying  to  Blgnol  something,  therefore. 
they  would  have  good  reason  to  distrust  the 
Intentions  of  our  government. 

In  any  event,  we  have  surely  strengthened 
the  hand  of  those  people  in  the  Kremlin  who 
do  not  wish  the  arms  race  to  come  to  an 
end — which,  in  turn,  has  strengthened  the 
hand  of  their  counterparts  In  this  country. 
And  now  we  are  certain  to  Eee  the  OLrms  race 
go  on  to  higher  levels,  probably  including 
MIRVs  on  both  aides,  even  If  we  do  eventu- 
ally reach  agreement. 

THX    LINKAGE    THSOBT 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration  has 
revived  the  Idea  of  "linkage" — the  theory 
that  the  entire  Soviet-American  relationship 
must  be  seen  as  a  "seamless  web,"  and  that 
progress  at  SALT  must  parallel  progress  in 
other  areas  of  our  relatlon&hlp.  This  Is  an 
unfortunate  view  that  undermines  the  basic 
learning  experience  of  the  lfl60e:  the  com- 
paxtmentall2lng  o'  problems  so  that  some, 
at  ieast,  can  be  solved. 

Ending  the  arms  race  is  surely  the  easiest 
feat  to  accomplish  amoug  all  those  facing  us. 
partly  because  It  U  so  much  in  our  mutual 
self-lnierest  and  partly  because  Moscow  and 
Washington  have  moet  of  the  political  cards 
In  their  hands  a.lone.  Linkage,  therefore,  is 
not  only  likely  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
such  problems  as  the  Middle  East  or  Berlin: 
it  Is  also  likely  to  reduce  the  chances  that 
anything  positive  will  ccm£  out  of  SALT. 

SALT  must  be  seen  not  as  a  bargaining 
process  where  the  Russians*  supposed  greater 
interest  In  reaching  an  agreement  can  be 
used  to  settle  other  political  problems.  Either 
Washington  end  Moscow  will  work  together 
to  end  the  arms  rsce.  cr  ;t  simply  will  not 
end. 

This  was  always  the  basic  weakness  in  ar- 
gumenta  that  the  ABM  would  be  a  "bargain- 
ing chip"  at  SALT.  We  now  have  the  chip, 
yet  SALT  has  slowed  down,  the  arms  race 
continues  and  there  Is  new  worry  about  the 
influence  of  Soviet  military  opinion  within 
the  KremUn. 

Linkage  baa  other  dimensions,  as  well. 
There  have  been  hints  from  the  admlnlstra- 
tloD  that  Russian  cheating  in  E^ypt  has 
called  Into  question  whether  Moacow  can 
be  trusted  to  keep  an  arms  agreement.  But 
this  line  ol  reasoning  entirely  mlaaes  the 
point. 

In  the  flret  place,  the  Russians  (or  Egypt) 
were  caught  cheating,  and  therefore  would 
know  that  they  would  be  caught  If  they 
cheated  on  a  SALT  agreement,  where  the 
stakes  would  be  much  higher.  Second,  there 
can  be  no  oomparlson  between  missiles  for 
the  defense  of  Egypt,  where  there  are  com- 
plications Involving  Moscow's  relations  with 
Its  client  states,  end  missiles  In  the  central 
arms  race.  And  third,  in  both  Instances  we 
are  talking  about  self-interest,  not  altruism. 
Quite  simply,  if  the  Russians  do  not  find 
it  In  their  self-interest  to  stop  the  central 
anus  race,  then  there  won't  be  any  a^ee- 
ment  at  SALT  in  any  case.  Indeed,  one  h:is 
to  look  no  further  than  Soviet  self-interest 
to  explain  both  Moscow's  failure  to  prevent 
cheating  in  Egypt  and  Its  likely  good  be- 
havior in  Implementing  a  SALT  agreement. 
Finally,  the  most  telling  evidence  of  the 
administration's  frame  of  mind  on  linkage 
came  after  the  recent  raids  on  North  Vietnam. 
There  were  hints  that  the  raids  were  in  line 
with  an  argument  put  forward  by  the  White 
House  earlier  thla  year:  that  being  unpre- 
dictable has  Its  value.  But  even  more,  the 
raids  were  Interpreted  as  warnings  to  the 
Russians  that  agreemenu  have  to  be  lived 
up  to,  such  as  the  Soviet-American  agree- 
ment over  Cuba. 

This  new  pMalleled  the  President's  com- 
ments In  July  Justifying  the  Invasion  of 
Cambodia  on  the  grounds  of  protecting  So- 
viet awareness  of  U.S.  will.  But  to  anyone 


who  appreciates  both  the  inslgnmcant  role 
the  Soviet  Union  plays  in  the  Vietnam 
war  and  the  compartmentalizatton  of  prob- 
lems In  the  world  generally,  the  logic  of 
this  view — not  tc  say  Ita  polltlca — la  beyond 
comprehension. 

TBS  BASS  IK  Ctnu 

If  this  IB  the  admlnUtration's  attitude, 
should  we  b«  surprised  that  the  Bucilaxu 
might  try  to  be  a  bit  "unpredictable"  as 
well?  This  question  may  give  meaning  to 
the  events,  still  not  particularly  clear,  that 
took  place  In  Cuba  this  autumn. 

Needless  to  say.  the  stationing  of  a  Soviet 
facility  for  servicing  nuclear  submarine^  In 
the  Western  Hcmuphere  would  do  little  if 
anything  to  erode  America's  second-strike 
capablUty.  It  Is  true  that  if  the  Russians 
were  able  to  increase  tbelr  hunter-klUer  sub- 
marine capacity  radically  by  having  a  bnse 
In  Cuba,  soma  of  our  Polaris  submarines 
might  be  In  jeopardy.  But  can  anyone  take 
scrlou&ly  the  prospect  that,  short  of  mad- 
ness, the  Russians  will  go  for  a  true  flxai- 
strlke  capability?  As  the  Stockholm  Inter- 
nauonal  Peace  Research  Institute  has  em- 
phasixed,  the  idea  of  either  sides  ever  get- 
ting such  a  capability  is  simply  out  of  the 
queetlon. 

What  happened  in  Cuba  was  important,  tf 
at  all.  in  tlie  realm  of  politics  and  what  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  "will."  The  latter  Is  a  curious 
sub>eot.  and  one  on  which  the  United  States 
is  Btranccly  lacking  in  aelf-ooofldeDce.  Per- 
haps tn  the  1950s  there  was  some  reason  to 
worry  that  the  Russians  might  underestlznace 
U.S.  wlUlngnesa  to  defend  tta  vital  interests. 
but  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  surely  dispelled 
that  rtew. 

Most  impcrjintiy.  we  need  lo  realize  that 
the  Russians  will  ape  our  behavior  aa  a  great 
power  in  every  way  they  can.  After  the  Cuban 
mi&ille  crisis,  they  increased  the  slxe  and 
range  of  their  fleet.  So,  too,  the  size  of  their 
Bftditerranean  squadron  after  the  Six-Day 
War  (a  squadron  that  Is  still  a  military  non- 
entity compared  with  the  U-S.  Sixth  Pleet) 
Indltated  that  we  had  had  a  capabUlty  to  in- 
tervene in  that  conflict  and  Moscow  did  not. 
In  America,  we  have  a  peculiar  aversion  to 
looking  at  the  other  side  of  our  concern  with 
strength.  We  never  want  to  negotiate  from 
weakness,  but.  then,  who  does?  But  can  we 
distinguish  between  strength  and  superior- 
ity? If  we  cannot,  we  aurely  cannot  expect 
the  Russians  to  do  so,  either. 

To  this  end.  cries  of  anguish  about  the 
Russians  turning  the  Mediterranean  into  a 
Soviet  lake,  when  this  la  a  patent  absurdity, 
will  only  reinforce  those  people  In  the  Krem- 
lin who  wish  to  match  our  attitude  toward 
the  role  ol  superiority.  This  is  the  stuff  ol 
which  arms  races  are  made. 

This  problem  applies  equally  in  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  field.  The  Russians  may  be 
ahe«d  Dl  us  in  l&nd -based  mlsaHes.  but  they 
are  still  inferior  in  every  other  form  ol  nu- 
clear power.  Our  missiles  are  mora  accurate, 
we  have  more  Polaris  submarines,  we  are 
wotklr^  on  a  better  ABM  and  we  are  already 
deploying  the  MIRV.  In  fact,  in  terms  of  the 
nvunber  ol  deliverable  nuclear  warheads,  we 
have  taken  the  lead  in  the  arms  race  in  the 
U£t  year,  not  the  Russians,  for  all  of  tbelr 
SS-fts. 

THX   BSSL-nt    IE8UX 

We  are  also  now  seeing  the  revival  ol  the 
Berlin  twue  as  a  matter  of  symboUc  impor- 
tance. Tears  ago.  this  may  have  been  a  valid 
exerciae.  since  there  were  few  understandings 
bet«-een  ourseU-es  and  the  Russians  on  other 
problems.  But  now  these  understandings  do 
exist,  particularly  on  the  arms  race  but  also 
including  the  need  to  preserve  tlie  strategic 
status  quo  In  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  s^aln  looking  for 
■jmbols  when  there  are  matters  ol  subetance 
at  hand.  This  tatect  round  ol  oonoem  over 
BerUn  began  as  a  problem  of  reassuring  our- 
selves  that   Chancellor   Brandt's   OstpoUUk 
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woiild  not  get  out  of  band.  In  addition,  the 
Wmi  German  electoral*  needed  reaaaurance 
tbat  the  Soviet  Onion  would  hare  to  pay  a 
once  in  Berlin  for  the  Soviet-West  German 
treaty;  and  there  was  some  value  In  letung 
the  Russians  know  once  again  that  the  po- 
imcal  undermining  of  the  NATO  aUlance 
would  not  succeed. 

But  It  is  a  long  Jump  from  theee  argu- 
ments to  an  effort  to  make  the  Berlin  prob- 
lem  the  sine  qua  non  for  «°'«"»"'"!„  S 
lust  Oftpolltlk  but  also  all  other  mattere  M 
European  security  and  perhaps  even  SALT 
some  llntase  of  Issues  directly  germane  to 
overall  West  European  concerns  (not  Just 
those  of  West  Germany  i  may  hare  been  aa- 
rlsable.  But  by  malting  Berlin  the  ltey--ln 
panlcular.  the  key  to  the  ^°}'^t°',^  J^' 
ropean  security  conference  that  could  help 
legmmote  East-West  contacts-we  »«  "^ 
making  it  more  difficult  to  achieve  progress 
anywhere  We  have  simply  choaen  the  wrong 
■.ink-the  moat  intractable  problem— to  sup- 
^n  OUT  allies-  interest  In  SALT  and  Euro- 
pean detente. 

The  U  S.  government  also  seems  to  be  for- 
getting in  part  the  simple  lesson  that  the 
Communut  world  Is  no  >°°8'^  » ,'°°°°"'?; 
unking  events  In  Vietnam  to  Soviet  acOons 
elsewhere  Is  clear  evidence  of  this  forget- 
fulnees  But  we  are  also  misleading  our- 
selves m  seeing  disturbances  on  access  routM 
to  Berlin  as  evidence  of  Soviet  Intentions.  If 
anvthlng.  these  disturbances  are  evidence  or 
Eait  Gennan  efforts  to  thwart  Soviet  moves 
toward  easing  tensions  with  West  Europe. 

Perhaps  the  U.S.  government  wishes  to 
control  the  pace  and  the  character  of  these 
Soviet  moves— the  other  side  of  Brandt  s  Ost- 
polltlk.  By  choosing  to  Ignore  differences  of 
opinion  within  the  Warsaw  f'":'- ,''"«'«I"- 
we  are  merely  temptln*  fate  within  the 
NATO  alliance  and  falling  to  exploit  diner- 
ences  m  their  alliance. 

The  sdmlnlslratlon  is  also  fosWrlng  a  alm- 
pllstlc  view  of  Soviet  activity  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  appears,  tintortunately.  that  Dr  Kls- 
Blngets  "Slip  of  the  tongue"  last  July  U  a 
moUvatlon  of  pollcy-l.e.  to  ■expel"  the  Rus- 
sians from  Egypt  Uke  It  or  not.  we  have  to 
accept  that  the  Russians  are  In  Egypt,  and 
elsewhere  In  the  Middle  East,  to  stay. 

We  have  been  particularly  remiss  at  analyz- 
ing carefully  lust  what  has  happened  mlU- 
tarUy  In  the  Middle  East.  The  V.3.  govern- 
ment and  others  were  so  quick  to  seize  upon 
the  symbolic  importance.  U  any.  of  Russian 
acuvlty  that  a  realistic  assessment  has  not 
even  been  attempted  outside  of  the  State 
Department.  _,_, 

Ju  a  matter  of  fact,  there  has  been  wlde- 
»p-ead  cheatmg  on  both  sides  of  the  cease- 
fire even  though  Egypt  started  the  praxm; 
and  Gen.  Moshe  Dayan  was  reportedly  able 
to  declare,  even  before  we  extended  anorther 
»500  million  line  of  credit  to  Israel,  that 
Israel's  military  position  vls-a-vls  Egypt  Is 
better  now  than  It  was  before  the  ceaee-nre 
began.  __ 

We  may  have  good  reasons  for  supporting 
Israel  But  we  should  not  Interpret  every  cry 
of  dismay  from  Jerusalem  as  actually  chang- 
ing the  balance  of  mlUtary  advantage  I  In 
which  Israel.  Uke  the  United  State*  with  re- 
spect to  China,  considers  It  vital  to  maintain 
the  ability  to  launch  a  succesaful  flrst 
strike)  Nor  should  we  accept  every  change 
as  new  evidence  of  a  Soviet  unwUllngness  to 
help  prevent  war. 

In  this  particular  case.  Israel  did  not  want 
to  oegouate  and  Rusalan-Egyptlan  chesting 
provided  a  welcome  dlpIomaUc  opportunity 
for  Israel.  Yet  can  anyone  really  beUeve  that 
the  extra  SAM  mlssUea  viest  of  the  canal 
have  made  It  any  easier  for  Egypt  to  try 
launching  an  attack  across  It? 


NOT    aEiXX.T    COLD 

Whether  valid  or  not.  this  Is  a  series  of 
agrumenu  about  the  Soviet-American  rela- 
tionship that  gets  Uttle  clrculaOon  In  the 
United  Steles  at  present.  Of  course,  we  are 


not  really  being  faced  with  a  return  to  the 
worst  of  the  Cold  War.  however  much  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  rhetoric  may  reflect  that  pos- 
slbiuty.  The  mold  has  been  broken  by  the 
more  or  less  immutable  character  of  the 
strategic  arms  balance  and  the  Arm  under- 
standings that  the  superpowers  have  reached 
on  Europe. 

But  there  could  be  a  period  in  which  fur- 
ther diplomatic  progress  was  ruled  out  not 
so  much  because  of  the  character  of  Individ- 
ual differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  as  because  of  the  ad- 
mlmstratlon's  Insistence  on  seeing  aU  our 
problems  as  necessarily  interrelated. 

To  a  great  extent,  this  development  rep- 
resents a  failure  of  American  Imagination  It 
should  be  obvious,  for  example,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  la  going  to  be  a  major  sea  power 
and  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  future  of 
the  Middle  East.  Tet  by  panicking  In  the  face 
of  these  Inevitable  developments,  we  fall 
to  see  either  the  limited  role  that  naval  forces 
play  In  influencing  the  behavior  of  third 
countries  In  this  multipolar,  nuclear  world 
or  the  positive  role  that  the  Russians  could 
be  led  to  play  In  stabilizing  the  volaUle  Mid- 
dle East. 

In  addition,  we  are  falling  to  uke  account 
of  new  facts  of  power.  During  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  the  first  half  of  the  Mth.  relative 
balances  of  military  power  did  spell  the  pos- 
sible outcome  of  conflicts  and  changes  In 
frontiers  or  economic  advantage  But  the  role 
of  military  force  promises  to  be  much  lower 
In  the  future  if  only  because  the  central  ac- 
tors, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
have  an  ablUly  to  deter  basic  threats  to  each 
others  InteresU  and  appreciate  their  Inabil- 
ity to  change  the  strategic  swtus  quo  In 
Europe— the  chief  prlas  In  their  competition. 

BXJPPtNG   ECONOatlCAJ-LT 

Also  there  are  economic  factors  supple- 
menting mote  traditional  miutary  (actors  In 
expressing  a  great  nation  a  usable  power,  and 
there  the  Soviet  Union  stands  to  be  left  far 
behind.  It  will  soon  be  a  second-class  eco- 
nomic power,  outranked  by  Japan  and  the 
European  Community. 

The  movement  of  trade  may  not  be  as  ob- 
vious. romanUc  or  compelling  as  the  move- 
ment of  mlUUry  forces.  But  In  terms  of  the 
effects  that  policy  has  on  other  nations,  trade 
and  economic  development  can  at  times 
bring  tar  more  Influence  than  direct  Inter- 
vention. 

This  does  not  mean  that  military  power 
can  be  discounted:  the  United  Btatea  has  to 
remain  vigilant  and.  particularly  In  sea 
power,  show  due  -egard  for  remaining  as- 
pects of  psychological  Influence  that  weapons 
still  confer.  But  we  also  need  to  realize  that 
the  growth  of  Soviet  multary  reach  is  essen- 
tially a  paradox;  It  comes  at  a  time  when  It 
promises  to  express  a  fundamental  weakness 
rather  than  of  growing  strength.  At  least  this 
is  the  trend  of  developments. 

A  more  fundamental  laUure  of  Imagina- 
tion Is  reflected  In  both  the  rhetoric  and  the 
actions  of  the  administration  In  recent 
monlha.  It  Is  our  faUure  to  realize  Just  how 
Uttle  we  know  about  the  outside  world,  and 
how  much  It  Is  changing. 

However  much  we  have  been  Involved  In 
the  world,  we  have  retained  many  qualities 
of  an  Isolated  nation— or.  better,  a  provincial 
nation.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  lot  of  every  great 
country  at  the  flood  tide  of  Its  power  It  la 
reflected  In  much  news  coverage  and  anal- 
ysis- in  the  lack  of  Interest  most  Americana 
take  In  the  ouulde  world,  and  In  the  efforts 
we  make  to  translate  the  experience  of  others 
Into  terms  that  are  famUlar  to  us. 

This,  indeed.  Is  why  we  are  so  often  ac- 
cused of  being  imperialistic";  not  so  much 
because  of  any  particular  projection  of  power 
as  because  of  our  difficulty  In  making  the  ad- 
justments necessary  in  dealing  as  equals 
with  foreigners.  It  U  not  surprising  that  a 
President    who    Is    the   epitome   at   Middle 


America  should  reflect  Its  atUtudea  on  the 
world  beyond  our  borders. 

Yet  Is  Is  questionable  that  our  general  Ig- 
norance of  others  can  long  persist.  We  are 
experiencing  what  otl.er  great  powers  have 
experienced  before  us :  that  as  our  power  ue- 
cUnes  relative  to  others,  even  as  It  Increases 
absolutely,  we  can  no  longer  Isolate  ourselves 
from  the  Impact  of  other  societies  and  €ful- 
tures  on  us. 


AMBIOOrrY   AS   A   VIBTOX 

We  are  Anally  leaving  the  age  of  certainly; 
we  are  In  an  age  In  which  power,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  understand  the  value  of  am- 
biguity. Americans  have  never  cared  for  am- 
biguity (indeed,  much  of  what  we  caU  -po- 
larization" in  our  soclet.  Is  really  a  flight 
from  situations  that  are  by  their  very  mi- 
ture  uncertain). 

But  whatever  power  we  are  able  to  exer- 
cise In  the  world  wUl  depend  upon  our  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  the  ambiguity  that  will  nec- 
essarily exist  In  our  relations  with  others.  In 
the  Middle  East,  for  example,  there  would  be 
some  value  In  blurring  the  nature  of  our 
day-to-day  relations  with  Israel — even  If  we 
have  a  flrm  commitment  to  Ita  ultimate  se- 
curity—If  we  n-lsh  to  have  tolerable  relations 
with  the  Arab  states  and  to  reduce  Soviet 
influence. 

The  fundamental  problem  for  us.  there- 
fore. IS  to  discard  the  lingering  attitudes  of 
the  Cold  war  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
begin  fostering  a  greater  awareness  of.  and 
appreciation  for.  other  nations  and  peoples. 
In  the  process,  we  need  to  learn  more  about 
the  role  that  diplomacy  and  economics  can 
play  In  place  of  mUltary  force — Indeed,  that 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  cannot  be  prlmeruy  a 
military  doctrine,  as  the  Presidents  recent 
aid  message  seemed  to  Indicate.  Rather,  we 
need  to  cultivate  a  broad  spectrum  of  rela- 
tions and  behavior  that  reflect  the  changed, 
uncertain  circumstances  of  today's  world. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Presldetit,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated.  „ 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  14,  Une  18.  insert  the  following: 

strike      -Ml. 400.000"     and    Insert     In    Ueu 

thereof  -  M9.330.000  ". 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  seeks  to  increase  the  amount 
available  lor  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps  for  summer  Jobs  by  $7,830,000  to 
provide  a  total  of  $182.900.000— the  fund- 
ing level  that  we  had  last  year.  Last  year 
that  amount  funded  414,000  jobs:  this 
year  because  of  increased  co.'iis.  it  will 
■fund  only  approximately  388,000  lobs, 

Mr.  President,  first  I  wish  to  say  I 
think  the  committee  has  been  exceed- 
ingly thoughtful  and  understanding  in 
including  a  $36.4  million  supplemental 
for  the  program,  which  will  provide  an 
additional  71.000  opportuniUes.  I  am  not 
complaining  in  any  way  but  I  did  think 
it  was  desirable  and,  Indeed,  essential  In 
conscience  to  Oder  the  Senate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  at  least  go  for  last  year's  fund- 
ing figure. 

The  reason  is  twofold:  First,  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Byhd) 
knows  better  than  anyone  else,  we  have 
always  had  this  last  minute  panic  about 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps'  summer 
job  program  In  May  going  into  June  to 
make  available  more  fimds  for  the  pro- 
gram when  we  could  appraise  very  clearly 
the  seriousness  of  the  unemployment 
rates  that  would  face  the  youth  in  the 
summer. 


X 
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=„  _,!    -,.   .11    ™^n„niv,    and   have  the  number  of  slots  these  cities  «mld  attec-  vance  what  we  have,  to  go  to  conference 

°"'',°*;  f^  .^L^Hm^eTelribu!  tTveiyutiUze  to  total  3io,6««.  with  a  figure  which  15  based  on  very 

recognized  tor  a  long  time  the  aesiraou  combining  the  flguree— the  total  for  the  ^^^nd  logic  and  the  very  deteriorating 

ity  of  preplanning  with  some  sense  oi  ^^^  largest  cities  with  estimated  needs  for  unemployment  situation— to  wit,  the  log- 

preallocatlon  of   the  amount  avaUable.  j^,  balance  of  the  nation,  the  present  real  .       ,  taklne  last  year's  funding  figure  to 

Even,  at  this  early  date,  the  proper-  need  for  1B71  is  6*1.839  slots  naUonwlde.  conference 

tions  of  an  impending  summer  Job  crisis  we  trust  that  these  statistica  »JJl^  ^'if^        i  ^ave  talked  to  the  Senator  from  West 

-W=faceS.S.rcentna^n.un      SSSSS""- '^     TS^t^T.^^^^^ ^ 

employment-the  highest  level  in   7 '/a     -»"  "I'lSJw",  '^                       That  is  my  case.  Mr.  President.  I  plead 

years.  Whether  this  level  should  be  re-  patxick  Heait,                    only  because  I  think  we  all  know  that 

garded  as  "acceptable"  or  not,  the  fact  Ezccutive    VUx    President,    WattoiMl         ^g  y^^^g  come  to  an  accommodation,  as 

is  that  the  bounds  of  tolerabllity  have  ttagut  o/  cttia.  jt  ^^^  ^.j^,  the  summer  Jobs  problem. 

long  been  burst  for  teenagers,  particu-  ^       „      ^    \°^''Ji  ^STS^SL  „,        We  know  the  Senate  does  not  have  to 

larly  those  in  our  poverty  neighborhoods.  Executive  Director.  VS.  cmletmct  of         ^  threatened  with  riots  and  disorders, 

and  in  my  opinion,  the  unemployment  Mayors.                                                      ^^  ^^^^  it  Is  an  element  of  great  sU- 

situaUon  as  to  them  has  "hit  the  red  iahoest  cities               bility  and  a  useful  thing.  It  is  Just  a 

line."  In  November,  the  unemployment    ^ question  of  degree. 

rate  among   teenagers  was  a  full   17.5  ^^        ^^j^         „j,        y^jjj,  ^|  tj,e  rationale  of  a  much  heav- 

percent,  with  unemployment  In  urban  ^^        msi         imi     jg^  unemployment  load — and  we  ail  know 

poverty  neighborhoods  at  24.9  percent.  t*i  n— i        m»»         »e»i     ^^^  likelihood  is  that  it  is  not  going  to 

The  unemployment  rate   among  black  —           change  too  much  by  summer— the  needs 

teenagers  In  poverty  neighborhoods  Is     Ak™ si2         Jg       i.J*    of  the  mayors,  and  the  additional  dlffl- 

34.9  percent— now  reaching  toward  one-     ™"^-   f  go      fcoffi       i.axs    culties  of  the  cities,  I  hope  it  would  en- 
half.                                                         .       Bimianism -      i.SM       i.™        |"»     able  US  at  this  time  to  be  a  lltUe  more 

When  the  Congress  met  a  year  ago  to     bo.m. 2.|»       z.g»        \^    forehanded  by  taking  to  conference  Uat 

consider  the  flrst  supplemental  appro-  l^t^--::"Z"':.'.~'.    J\.«n     si'M      »».«»     year's  figures. 

prlatlon.    the    national    unemployment     CiTO"i>»ni i»*       |  "^       .JgJ         Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 

rate  was  3.4  percent,  the  teenage  rate     ^'^^, ;;;;      ,,00       i.'j;!        tooo     ident,  the  administration  requested  $5 

was  11.6  percent,  the  rate  among  teen-     DUeCoanii'dibnO 2.i»      5.6M        tm    million  under  this  head  in  the  supple- 

agers  In  poverty  neighborhoods  was  22.6     gjiig^ - 1.^       i.™        «.^     mental  bill.  $3  mUlion  of  which  was  to  be 

percent  and  black   teenage   unemploy-     o,„«,.  m      i.wo        2.10D     used  for  assistance  to  returning  veterans 

ment  was  29.3  percent.                                      oe'™J- — -      '■;^       '-jg       'j",g     for   participaUon  in  job   training   pro- 
Mr.    President,    every    Indication    we  fMtiKVi.'.'.'.'S.'.'.'^..Z'.        ^«'         Ml        '■'"     grams,  and  $2  milhon  of  which  was  to 
have  seen  and  every  forecast  of  the  ad-     caiy     ..„ j.MO       i,y|        «.*o     jjg  uggj  to  assist  workers  who  are  ad- 
ministration Indicates  that  we  will  not     [;5J"„ ":"";;"     i.iu      lisss        3.000     versely  affected  by  import  competition 

have  a  reduction  by  this  summer  ade-     M,»«tiia — —        tso         m        z.soo     under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

quate  to  be  comparable  even  with  last  {SSmc!?;,'*"::"::"::      1  «S      alS        4)000        The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 

year.  The  best  anybody  hopes  lor  in  un-  LotAnaSnOiiciumi  "  '                                „„„    York  (Mr.  Javits)  appeared  before  the 

employment  is  that  It  may  go  down  to     ,  Jj;*>- ^gl     'J™        iSo     subcommittee  and  made  a  very  splendid 

the  5-percent  level.  The  look  for  a  possl-  motpkij:.;:;:::::".:1:"I.      lisoo       I,!"        i.m     presentation  of  his  request.  He  presented 

billtyof  awholel-percentdropto5.9per-     ";!i"«'"'«j-- [Ig     fy'§^       i^^,    the  figures  that  had  been  supplied  to  him 

cent  by  the  end  of  this  year  and  every-     II^^Z^  '.'ZI^Z'-.'.     i!«>     nooo       n.so     by  the  National  Conference  of  Mayors. 

body  agrees  that  is  not  on  the  pessimistic     NmOMn —     ^gg     g|J5       77'500     The  subcommittee  took  the  matter  under 

but  on  the  optimistic  side.  Norfolk    '.'.'.'.     i''5o     2KM0        2!s2S     consideration  and.  of  course,  was  sympa- 

We  face  even  In  times  of  normal  un-  osktami.;;:""'"".;'.-...      3.»'       J.gi        J-Jg     thetlc  to  the  need  as  presented  by  the 

employment  a  target  population  among     ouaijoa..  cim i.go       ■.»»        '-"J     able  Senator  from  New  York. 

youth  for  summer  Jobs  of   1.5  mUlion  n^Mi^'-'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     *!i05     i2.soo       12.500        The  Department  of  Labor  indicated 

youth.  55^",* H^      4  m        2™    that  it  could  feasibly  use  $36  mlUion  for 

The  National  League  of  Cities— U5.  fSSXd^''.i;:";""!      ilots       i:32«        slooo     75.000  Job  slots,  so  the  subcommittee  and 

Conference  of  Mayors  has  Just  completed     nochesiH i.gs      1531        1,000     (uji  committee  acted  accordingly. 

an  up-to-date  survey  at  my  request  of    IJ^^J]' ;—       ''Jjj        '154        1.025        Having  looked  upon  this  appropria- 

next  summers  needs  and  these  are  the  u„KM\ii^.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.     3.70       4,|7«        s.5i«     tlon  with  favor  in  previous  years,  I  would 

findings:  In  the  NaUon's  50  largest  cities    |»"  »'«»."• |'g|      Jjj,        I'So    be  disposed  to  accept  the  amendment 

at   least   330,973   opportunities   will   be  SMtS..™"";:".;:::".!:;      11496       i.m       vgo     oBfered  today  by  the  Senator  from  New 

needed  In  the  prosram  and  in  some  550    Timji i.HS      2.^        2,W7     y^j.j^  ^  bring  the  amount  up  to  the  full 

other  cities  310,666  opportunities  will  be    |Jg° - 4m         S25  »so    amount  of  last  year.  Having  discussed 

required,  for  a  total  need  of  641.639  wsiMriiaa. b.c 12.105  30.000  36.ooo  the  matter  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
slots.  At  the  projected  cost  of  $470  per  ^^^  ^^.  ^^^^  tor  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  HunsKA) ,  who  is 
slot— which  compares  with  $420  last  50  ihibi  (Siiss.--.-  2i4,75«  2»,2oi  330,973  the  acting  ranking  member  of  the  sub- 
year — a  total  appropriation  of  $301,570,- . committee,  may  I  say  I  am  willing  to  ac- 

330  would  be  required.  atiwntei  need  bolonce  0/  JfaHoii.  »-    <:«"  «»e  amendment  and  take  it  to  con- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con-  ""              i^edTmaHer  ciMei                         ference. 
sent  that  the  chart  and  the  letter  may  total  need        ^^^  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  mo- 
be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this  point,  a  000    mentarily  stepped  off  the  fioor  and  win 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material     ^ifl^!^rrdiii "       '400    return  shortly.  I  would  prefer  that  we 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  ReeoRD,    winston-saiem  ""IllI as"    wait  untU  his  return  before  we  act  on 

as  follows:  uttle  Rock *"*     the  amendment.  Therefore,  if  the  Sena- 

Kahohai  L«AotTx  or  Crnka,  providenoe  '^'iSr!     tor  is  willing,  I  shall  at  this  time  suggest 

U.B.  CoNFXRiNCE  or  Mators.  utica  *22    the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

December  4. 1970.        South  Bend »?         jjr  PUIBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  tvill 

Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javrra,  Estimated  n'f^""'""^'?"";?-:  ""•■s*     the  Senator  withhold  that? 

US.  Senate.  Waihtnffton,  D.c.  Estimated  total  need  for  1971                              BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wlth- 

DkAR  SxNAToa  JAvm:  in  response  to  your  for  Nation - Ml,a3»     ^old  the  suggestion 

0^2^  «  wTeTm»''  mi^nl^  to  ^;  Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would         Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  have  Just 

S^Ter  Nrtghborhood  Youth  Corps  aiots.  really  plead— I  rarely  say  that,  because     talked  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  information  we  have  received  from  the  it  Is  a  word  which  should  be  used  spar-     He  tells  me  that  as  long  as  the  Senator 

fifty  largest  cities  shows  that  the  total  num-     jngly with  the  managers  of  the  bill,  who     from  West  Virginia  has  made  clear  his 

her  of  slots  these  cities  could  effectively  use     j^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  generous that  they  may     concurrence  in  this  very  noble — and  I 

this  summer  Is  330.973.                           -    ^  ^^           ,        j        gjj  the  knowl-     use  that  word  advisedly— cause,  It  to  all 

of^SiiSrcr.'res^«rtr.J?;er.SS    "^^ZrJ^tr,^  knowing  In  ad-     right  with  him  to  «>cept  It. 
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Mr  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  Ihank  the  Senator.  Again,  I  want 
to  say  that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  assured  me  of  his  concurrence. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  from  Ne- 
brasloi  is  now  entering  the  Chamber. 

I  just  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  when 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  was  not  on 
the  floor— that  I  consulted  with  him  and 
he  confirmed  what  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  had  said  about 
hi.s  willingness  also  to  take  the  amend- 
ment to  conference.  I  would  like  to  tell 
him  that  I  used  the  word  "noble"  refer- 
ring to  the  conduct  of  both  Senators. 
That  is  the  only  word  I  can  use  to  de- 
scribe the  meaning  of  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram, no  matur  what  comes  out  of  con- 
ference, for  the  youths  in  the  ghettos  of 
our  big  cities.  .    ..  .i.„ 

Mr  HROSECA.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  wUl  yield,  on  the  basis  that  the 
amount  involved  will  bring  the  total 
amount  to  last  year's  figure,  I  would  be 
willing  to  agree  with  the  judgment  of  the 
chairman  of  the  BUbcommlttee  to  take 
the  amendment  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  amendment? 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  noUce  that  in  the  bill  there  is  a 
provision  permittmg  Senators  to  increase 
the  compensation  of  --.ne  po^iti^n  in  their 
ctSces  from  $33,176  to  $35,496.  In  addl- 
Uon,  other  salary  increases  are  provided 

tor.  „  ... 

In  view  of  the  fact  Uiat  Congress  ill 
ad^Tsedly,  in  my  opinion,  last  year  pro- 
vided a  salary  Increase  for  Itself  and  stafl 
emplos-ees  and  m  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  admini:uation  is  now  lecturing  both 
management  and  labor,  we  should  hold 
the  line  and  prevent  the  wage  spiral  from 
getting  out  of  hand.  We  should  pracUce 
what  we  are  preaching  by  striking  that 

language  from  the  bill.  

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  committee  added  no  moneys 
for  the  ofBces  of  Senators  to  Implement 
this  action.  It  was  left  up  to  each  Senator 
to  implement  the  authorization  out  of 
his  present  clerk-hire  allowance. 

It  was  felt  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee that  it  should  act  to  allow  each 
Senator  to  exercise  his  own  judgment  In 
raising,  if  he  saw  fit,  the  salary  of  one 
person  in  his  office  to  meet  the  ceiling 
which  has  been  placed  upon  Senate  com- 
mittee staffs  by  the  Reorganization  Act 

At  the  present  Ume.  the  ceiling  which 
has  been  appUed  Ui  each  Senator's  office 
by  the  act  is  »33,n6;  and  the  action 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
without  appropriating  any  additional 
funds  for  the  implementation  of  the  au- 
thorization, would  aUov/  each  Senator,  if 
he  chcse  to  do  so,  to  increase  the  salary 
of  one  person  in  his  office  up  to  the  ceU- 
mz  that  has  been  established  by  the  Re- 
■organizaUon  Act  for  committee  staff 
members — which  is  in  excess  of  35,000. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Detaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  knows  as  well  as 
I  that  even  though  the  money  may  not 
be  appropriated  in  this  bill.  II  salaries 
are  increased  it  la  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers. 
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The  fact  that  this  bill  provides  only 
for  increasing  the  salary  of  one  employee 
to  the  maximum  level  authorized  for 
committee  staff  members  simply  means 
that  very  shortly  it  will  be  right  up  and 
down  the  line  for  all  staff  members  be- 
cause when  you  raise  one,  you  do  not 
single  out  just  one;  you  raise  them  aU. 
We  have  an  example  right  here:  Some- 
time ago.  over  the  objections  of  some  of 
us.  Congress  raised  the  committee  staff.s. 
and  now  we  are  asked  to  raise  our  own 
staffs.  If  you  raise  one  you  have  to  raise 
the  other.  At  some  point  these  splrallng 
salary  increases  will  have  to  stop.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  faced  with  such  a  fear 
of  inflation,  at  a  time  when  the  adminis- 
tration is  lecturing  labor  in  general  that 
It  should  hold  the  line,  I  say  thst  we  In 
the  Senate  should  start  practicing  what 
we  preach  and  reject  this  proposed  sal- 
ary Increase. 

Mr.  President,  in  looking  this  provision 
over  I  find  that  It  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  that  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  Therefore.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  on  this  provision,  begin- 
ning with  the  word  "provided"  on  page 
20,  line  12,  down  to  and  Including  line 
22' on  the  same  page,  that  it  Is  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr   AIKEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  wish  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
hold the  point  of  order  temporarily. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  when  thla 
Congress  permitted  Its  own  salaries  to 
be  raised  41  percent,  and  doubled  the 
salary  of  the  President  to  $200,000,  we 
gave  up  all  hope  of  controlling  inflation. 
We  cannot,  to  fairness,  hold  down  labor 
costs  or  any  other  costs,  so  long  as  Con- 
gress is  ready  to  take  a  41-percent  in- 
crease In  its  salary. 

So,  Mr.  President,  If  this  proposal 
passes.  It  will  add.  In  effect,  8  to  10  per- 
cent more  to  the  salaries  of  our  offices. 
because  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  said,  if  you  raise  the  administrative 
assistant — I  cannot  raise  mine,  unfortu- 
nately, because  she  gets  nothing  now— 
but  if  you  raise  the  administrative  as- 
sistant 8  or  10  percent,  then  you  have 
got  to  raise  the  others  along  with  It. 

This  is  a  most  unsound  proposal.  I 
would  be  glad  to  loin  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  In  propostog  that  Con- 
gress cut  Its  own  salaries  10  to  15  per- 
cent, at  least  for  the  next  2  years,  to 
order  to  show  the  cotmtry  that  we  are 
concerned  about  Inflation, 

Certainly  enacttag  this  type  of  legis- 
lation would  put  us  to  an  unfavorable 
position  to  the  mtods  of  most  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  I  think  this  Is  an 
extremely  unwise  proposal.  We  ought  to 
undo  some  of  the  damage  we  have  al- 
ready done. 

Reductog  our  own  pay  would  not 
amount  to  much,  but  It  would  be  sym- 
bolic. I  notice  here  that  the  bill  before 
us  provides  for  an  Increase  not  to 
exceed  $16,000  per  year  for  the  Office  of 
the  Official  Reporters  for  tocreaaes  to 
the  salaries  of  six  transcribers  and  two 
clerks.  That  la  little  enough  for  them. 
But  It  la  wrong  to  talk  about  putting  the 
salAries  of  everybody  up  8  to  10  percoit. 


To  enact  this  bill  as  now  written  would 
be  simply  serving  notice  on  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  we  are  not  to- 
terested  to  controlling  toflation  at  tills 
time. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware; I  hope  he  gets  six  or  eight  votes 
for  his  proposal. 

Mr.  wnJJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  would  hope  we  could  carry  It. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  a  horrible  thtog  to 
do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  com- 
pletely agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. It  was  a  tragic  mistake,  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  when  Congress  raised  its 
own  salaries  by  41  percent  and  raised 
the  salaries  to  the  executive  branch  from 
40  to  60  percent  and  In  one  tastance 
100  percent,  because  we  thereby  lost  our 
influence  over  labor  in  asktog  them  to 
hold  the  Itoe.  I  tliink  that  action  was 
most  unfortunate.  I  strongly  opposed  it 
at  that  time,  and  I  think  we  are  reaping 
part  of  the  harvest  to  toflation  from  that 
bad  decision  now. 

Certainly  we  should  not  extend  the  In- 
creases further.  'While  we  could  say  thli 
is  but  one  to  each  office,  that  is  only  100 
employees  but  It  will  also  follow  right  on 
down  the  line  with  all  of  them  If  we  do 
it,  and  I  think  such  action  would  be  most 
unwise,  particularly  at  this  time. 

I  renew  my  point  of  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Would  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia want  me  to  withhold  that  tem- 
porarily? 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  wish  to  com- 
ment on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No,  let 
the  Senator  make  his  potot  of  order,  but 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have  al- 
readv  made  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  potot 
of  order  is  made. 

Mr.  B'YRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  parenthetically  may  1  say 
that  I  voted  against  the  tocrease  to 
salaries  for  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  the  members  of.  the  Pres- 
ident's Cabinet.  But  I  am  here  today  to 
defend  the  action  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  do  so.  at  this  potot. 
by  raising  the  question  of  germaneness. 
I  would  like  to  state.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  language  Inserted  by  the  Rouse 
of  Representatives  Into  the  House  bill 
deals  with  clerk-hire  allowances,  sta- 
tionery allowances,  et  cetera:  and  the 
matter  which  the  Senate  committee  has 
attempted  to  Insert  is  germane  to  lan- 
guage already  in  the  bill  when  it  came 
to  the  Senate,  written  In  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Therefore.  I  raise  the  question  of 
germaneness:  and  the  question  should, 
I  thtok,  be  put  to  the  Senate:  Is  the  Sen- 
ate language  germane? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  If  the  Senate  wants  to  vote 
on  that  niltog  we  can  do  It,  but  I  most 
respectfully  potot  out  that  this  defi- 
nitely Is  legislation.  It  has  been  so  rec- 
osnUed,  and  I  would  ask  for  a  ruling 
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by   the   Chair   befo«   the  Question   of     E;n«.«c<p.<«.  co»,in^»--mi  jU«U  ,«r  ^'P^^J' ^^' tlSL^^'S;  ^oS? 

germaneness  Is  raised.                                                 H"  thouKmUs  of  douan]  p^ 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER      'Mr.     acbool  tranilt  luteldy WOO  xiie  oorrectlons  department  furtbCT  pro- 

NlLSON)     The  Senator  from  West  Vlr-     r)eleg»te  at  large  election 200  p^je,  a^^,  it  be  given  the  welfare  OBfmn- 

SSThM  raised   the  Question  of   ger-     Unemployment  compentttlon SCO  „,j„t,,  ]u,enile  Mcurity  ladUty  in  Laurei, 

gtola  has  raised   "f  *  '!^°"  "   *".      public     weUaxe— PubUc     aeeiManoe  jja,    ^ticH  now  houses  ju«nue  offender.. 

maneness.  Under  nUe  XVI,  section   4,        .^^.j^ s.MO  ^hta  would  become  a  thlrt  youth  center  to 

that  question  must  be  submitted  lor  a     poy^e  department,  overtime -    3,300  uou^  250  young  inmates.  Including  Juvemlee 

vote  by  the  Senate,  without  debate.           correction's  department  overtime—    1. 000  jonyicted  a»  adulu. 

Mr.     WILLIAMS     of     Delaware.     Mr.      Highways    and    txafflc    department —  j^j^    corrections    memo  adds:    "Two    new 

President    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a        street  lighting  rate  increase  and  community     treatment     centers     (halfway 

Quorum                                                                        eervlce  cost  increase «00  jiousee)  for  Youth  Act  case*  will  be  needed." 

-IT,.     pmssmrNfl     OFFICER      The     Honor  America  Day  celebraUon 200  ^he    Lorton    reformatory,    which    houaea 

.     [:      -11       «   lui  .„ii                                                                                                       older  Inmates  with  longer  sentences,  U  also 

clert  will  coll  the  roll.                                             ^^ u.ooo  ,„,,cted  to  add  dramatically  to  li»  roll  of 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call                                       .         ,      ,    ,       „  orSSnKs 

the  roU,                                                _          In  addlUon,  there  Is  »  cleaj^  foresee-  P^!^,"^'^,^  ^^j  ^^  i^n<m  complex  wUl 

Mr  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Prral-     able  and  unbudgeted  mulUmlUion-Oouar  ^j^m,,  j^  increase  its  population  above  its 

dent  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the     impact  of  the  Court  Reform  and  Crimi-  ct.ptcUs."  the  department  writes.  "This  can 

order  for  the  quorum  call  be  resctoded.     nal  Procedure  Act  on  the  1971  budget  of  i,e  partially  met  by  the  use  ol  cell  blocks  to 

ob]2?.o"nTl?™°r?e^"^-  ^""""^     St'^osf sSftan^afifT^  ^Si"'"^--  ^mt-aC  «rie.^SSle"d^.riesTn^J 
''r'^S?Li!l^o°frUware.Mr,Pres-     ^^r^g'jj'^, ^  ^esS^rSf^  Z'^nZMZl^'' "^ '"""^  '" 
T'.ulZl  '"  "^^  ^  ■"'  ""'"  °°     ^?^"j^^0b^S^^c^dfe5r^yr^  ,--  rbu:;«t^ne^"-  '^   "'  """ 
'•^TSHeas  and  nays  were  ordered.             ^ 'S^^ge'^Tm^ntf  o'SfaZ^g  °bS  Mr.    BYR^    of    West    Virgtoia.    Mr. 
Mr.  BlfRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-     ^^^^  ^j  ^^^   .^i  mllUon    This  is  a  President,  in  summary,  the  committee 
Ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  the     .-——jti^,  estimate-   however    a  recent  was  sympathetic  to  the  Identiflea  needs 
roUcall  vote  be  taken  at  2:20  pjn.  today,     article  from   the   Washtogton  Post  of  of  Federal  City  CoUeBe  and  Washtogton 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Debate     November  13    1970   is  Illustrative  of  the  Teclinical  Institute:  however,  the  serious 
Is  not  to  order  on  this  question.  Does  the     magnitude  of  the  problem,  which  I  ask  overruns  to  the  District  of  Columbia's 
Senator  ask  that  there  be  debate  until     unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to  1971  budget  and  the  todeflniteness  of  the 
that  Ume?                                                      the  Record  entitled  "$15.5  MUllon  Sold  size  and  a^-ailability  of  an  tocreased  Fed- 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  No;  I  ask     cost  of  Crime  Act  to  Prison  System,"  eral  payment  have  led  to  a  recommenda- 
that  this  matter  be  put  aside  until  2:20     ^nuen  by  Aaron  Latham.  ''°h  'hat  the  amounts  requested  not  be 
pjn.  and  that  the  vote  then  occur.                 There  being  no  objection,  the  article  included  to  the  bill  as  reported  to  the 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re-     was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  Senate.                             „,  »,.       i. 

quest  is  that  the  vote  on  the  germane-     as  follows:  Mr.  President,  I  susisest  the  absence 

ness  question  take  place  at  2:20  pjn.  Is     ,15^  ,j^„  g^  cost  or  Cann  act  to  °^ B^^'^^^jrimn     OFFICER      (Mr 

^d  H^sTorderer  """^  "^  "'°*'                          ^''  '^^  Bo^s^ .  ^f^J^^^  ^S?h?Sll.  '**'■ 

vTr  nvin  nf  w«t  Virginia  Mr  Prea-                         '""  '^°'^  Latham)  The    assistant  legislative    cleric    pro- 

iniS'  fi^mmlSe  ^r^ert^revS^        ^h.  District  of  Columbia's  corrections  de-  ceeded  to  call  the  roll, 

ident,  the  committee  considered  revisea           ^^^^  esumates  that  it  will  cost  it  »lSi  Mr     BYBD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 

supplemental  estimates  for  Federal  City     f^i„„„  „^           ^^  absorb  the  additional  prudent  laskunoctoous  consent  that 

CoUege  to  the  amount  of  $3,397,000  and     ^e^ponsibiutle;  placed  on  the  prison  system  fJe  oX^  f^  thTS^^^  be  re- 

for  washtogton  Technical  Institute  to     by  the  new  D.c.  Crime  Act.  „f„rtl?                      quorum  cau   oe  re 

the  amount  of  $1,296,000  for  a  total  of         in  a  memorand  .m  submitted  to  tie  city  ^''^fV.RRBiniNO  OPPICER   Without 

$4,693,000.  This  request  was  to  finance     government,  the  department  entmatM  that  Jhtfrr^¥^°,°ff^^'^-  **'">°" 

Inireaid  ooeratlonal  costs  for  these  to-     'le  «»  """i"  "ihioet  double  the  populauon  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

t?f.^f.^«  ^nrt  fn  ?w»^  nf  P«lVSatv     «  «»»  °C.  prison  complex  to  Ixjrton.  Va...to  poli.ut.on  contk.1.  «-p«)paUTiON 
stitutions  and  in  the  case  01  reaerai  L.iiy       ^^       ^                   addlmt  1  200  new  Inmates 

CoUege  would  have  permitted  Implemen-  toth°T5OT  already  Jhere  Mr.  mXBOy.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
tatlon  of  Its  third  year  program,  1  sup-  xo  pay  for  this  population  explosion,  the  plemenal  appropriations  bill  now  before 
port  a  strong  program  of  liigher  educa-  memorandum  says,  the  department  will  need  the  Senate  for  a  vote  tocludes  $11,885,- 
lion  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  am  to  raiee  Its  budget  request  from  «25.3  mllUon  OOO  for  four  new  pollution  control  re- 
satisfied  that  substantially  all,  if  not  all,  to  •*"  '  million  tor  ascai  year  leva.  search  programs — pesticides,  oil,  vessel 
of  the  reouest  would  have  been  recom-  The  tocrease  Is  broiien  down  into  »9J  mil-  ^-ostcs,  and  inland  lake  pollution— that 
me^dedTy  Se  ^nfr^it^^e  11  current  year  r,i.°wimp"o?rrand"?l3".SS^  {o^SS  -""  ^"'hortzed  last  April  by  the  Water 
resources  had  been  avaUable  to  finance  X^Z<^^!l7^i  ^^m»l  9"*"?'  ^f"!^'^'  ^L  ^^  ^"'  '^ 
them.  As  was  the  case,  however,  substan-         The  crime  aot  authorized  ts  mlUlon  to  includes   $815,000   to   begto  implemen- 

tlally  all $3,887,000 — of  the  revised  re-     help  pay  for  the  coau  incurred  by  all  city  tatlon  of  the  new  Great  Lakes  pollution 

quest  wos  proposed  conttogent  upon  the     departments,  including  the  courte  that  are  cleanup  demonstration  effort  authorized 

enactment  of  new  revenue  legislation.  To     expected  to  get  most  of  that  money.  ITiaie  by  the  same  act. 

appropriate  upon  the  contingency  of  en-     '^"•^  bave  not  yet  been  .pptopruted  by  These  funds  were  requested  recently 

o!.tm<>n<  nt  on   incroasdl   Pprtpral   nav-     Congress.  [,y  the  administration  after  a  number  of 

actment  of  an  increasea   i-eacrai   pay          Tne  crime  act's  provisions  for  new  criminal  -™~.rn»rt  s.niit/ir«  (nin«rt  mp  i«jit  Anmiiit 

ment  would  have  been  unprecedented  to     procedure,  and  an  expanded  local  court  .yi-  ??i'^^5l^!S"r,^™f,!?!^„]S^ 

the  District  of  Columbia  bill,  and  to  the     ^^  which  go  into  effVct  Feb.  1,  are  expected  '"  «  bipartisan  effort  u^ng  Uiat  fimdlng 

opinion  of  the  committee,  unwise.  It  Is     to  increase  the  number  of  prtsoners  sen-  be  qmckly  und-rtaken  for  these  critlcaUy 

impossible  to  foretell  at  this  time  the     tenceu  for  faloniw.  These  offenders  wiu  be  important  new  enviroiunent  programs, 

form    amount,  and  possible  restrictions     sent  to  the  Lorten  complex.  Supporting    this    effort    were    Senators 

„.  .t;„  ,,•■,  .Jn>.ii<i.  hm  that  mlffht  he         Another  section  of  the  crime  act,  which  MONDiak,  Habt,  J»vits,  Oritttn.  Town, 

Sno.?jH    .Tth^rt  I  have^en  ad4ed     ""^  '"™  "  .0  16  the  age  at  which  Juve-  p^cv,  Mdskix    McIntyrz.  Pxu.,  Bayb. 

enacted,  although  I  have  been  advisea        ,      charged   with   certain  serious  erUnea  cranston     Yomto    of     Ohio     Cunurn 

that  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  House     „„„  be  tried  as  adults,  is  also  expected  to  H"*ffl°;;'  JL^°     L^R^^m  "^"™°"- 

may  act  to  the  next  few  days  the  bill     ,weU  the  population  at  the  city's  institutions  ^*Ei,™";,„,°?^?;„!f'' ,/^*L.    ^„ 

recommended  by  the  House  Legislative     for  young  felons.  ™/^*,'*™^'^''°°  J^J°  .?*    "i?' 

Committee                                                             To  house  the  added  youths,  the  correc-  mended  for  its  action  shortly  thereafter 

Tn  «rtrfltinn  to  the  Dtoblems  nosed  by     "ons  memorandum  propo«»  that  the  priaon  requesting  these  moneys.  It  is  a  slgnlfl- 

In  «<'a'"°"„™^  "^S,^"",  ^,^rr^          complex  take  over  the  wellat.  department's  cant  begtontog  which  I  support.  Further, 

conangeney  appropriations,  the  rom^^^       RriiThmtatlon  center  for  AlooboUcs  at  Oc-  ^  eolloqu.v  that  the  dlstto^shed  chalr- 

^te^S'on"Sr?he''s^nltl'trfa^lh^tSl     ~?r'<2^uan  site  would  then  be  oon-  T^l^^'ZY^^^.t'^^^^''^ 

District   of    Columbia    government    has     verted  inwV'jouth  centernumber  3"  much  p""^""™?*""  ?^" 'j*"\°° '^^.?>'^.*"- 

Identifled  over  $13  million  to  overruns  to     Uke  the  existing  youth  center  a  few  mllse  Ing  the  AugiBt  debate  tasured  that  our 

the  present  budget  These  ore  as  foUows:     aw»y  »t  Lorton.  The  present  youth  eentv  request  for  funds  for  these  vital  pro- 
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grams  would  receive  a  hearing  thLs  year, 
regardless  of  whether  Congress  received 
a  supplemental  budget  request,  and  I  ap- 
preciate the  attention  and  action  that 
was  given  this  matter  by  the  Appropria- 
tion Committee. 

The  $11,885,000  for  the  four  new  pol- 
lution control  research  programs  breaks 
down  as  follows;  $1,985,000  is  for  inland 
lake  pollution  control  demonstration 
projects:  $5,100,000  is  for  projects  to 
develop  oil  spill  control  technology; 
$1,300,000  is  for  development  of  vessel 
waste  control  systems,  and  $3,500,000  is 
for  a  2-year  pesticide  study  and  criteria 
development,  an  effort  directed  by  an 
amendment  I  introduced  last  year  that 
was  included  in  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act. 

Altogether.  $59,166,000  would  be  appro- 
priated of  the  $65  million  authorized  for 
all  of  section  5 — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's water  poUuUon  control  research 
and  development  program — if  Congress 
appropriates  the  suppleracntel  budget 
request. 

Were  we  not  almost  halfway  Into  the 
nscal  year.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
question  that  the  full  authorization  for 
each  of  these  efforts  could  easily  be  used. 
And  in  view  of  the  pressing  nature  of 
each  of  these  four  pollution  problems.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  a  thorough  re- 
\1ew  be  undertaken  by  the  next  Congress 
as  to  whether  even  the  full  $65  million 
level  at  present  authorized  is  enough. 
For  instance,  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  tMr.  Mondale). 
which  I  have  cosponsored.  would  author- 
ize a  badly-needed  Federal  effort  to  help 
save  our  deteriorating  inland  lakes,  and 
hopefuUy  such  a  program  will  soon  t>e 
imtiated. 

And  putting  an  end  to  pesticide  pol- 
lution of  our  lakes  and  riverways.  devel- 
oping the  technology  to  avoid  the  mas- 
sive marine  en\lronment  disasters  we  are 
seeing  from  offshore  oil  well  drilling  and 
tanker  transportation,  stopping  the 
dumping  of  sewage  and  other  wastes  into 
our  harbors  and  waterways  from  vessels 
are  ail  also  grave  pollution  control  chal- 
lenges which  necessitate  top  priority  at- 
tention by  the  Federal  Government. 

Also,  in  its  justification  for  requesting 
only  $815,000  this  year  to  begin  the  new 
Great  Lakes  pollution  cleanup  demon- 
stration effort  authorized  by  the  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act,  the  adminis- 
tration spells  out  a  5-year  plan  for  the 
program.  A  total  of  S20  million  is  author- 
ized for  this  effort  by  the  April  act.  In 
new  of  the  monumental  problems  these 
priceless  resources  face,  it  is  important 
that  the  5-year  schedule  be  rigidly  ad- 
hered to  and  that  the  next  Congress  con- 
sider whether  the  $20  million  authonza- 
uon  should  not  be  significantly  increased. 

THS    ENVnomCEKTil.    EDDCATION    ACT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  is  before 
the  Senate  for  a  vote.  It  includes  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  recently  enacted  Environ- 
mental Education  Act^Publlc  Law  516. 1 
am  very  much  pleased  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  has  made  the  act 
operative  by  providing  funds  to  the  soon 
to  be  created  Offlce  of  Envlronmenul 
Education  in  the  Office  of  Education. 


Without  fimdlng  by  the  Congress  the  fat« 
of  the  act  would  have  been  highly  un- 
certain. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  despite  the  nearly  unani- 
mous support  of  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministrations backing  of  the  measure, 
indicated  in  a  letter  from  Secretary 
Richardson  that  no  fund.s  would  be  re- 
quested from  Congress  either  this  year 
or  next  year  Their  Idea  was  to  program 
discretionary  funds  for  environmental 
education  projects  without  reference  to 
any  formal  request  or  special  earmarking 
of  appropriated  funds. 

The  Utter,  which  is  part  of  the  hear- 
mg  record,  completely  ignored  one  of  the 
questions  asked  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Deficiencies  and  Sup- 
plementals  Appropriation.  The  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd)  asked 
the  HEW  spokesman,  testifying  on  the 
act,  to  submit  a  statement  explaining 
plans  to  fund  and  implement  the  act. 
The  Secretary's  reply  dealt  exclusively 
with  funding  plans.  No  mention  was 
made  of  the  OlSce  of  Environmental 
Education. 

That  is  why  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation is  so  crucial.  There  have  been 
numerous  indications  that  the  new  office 
would  never  be  offlclally  created  even 
though  the  Congress  clearly  stated  in 
the  legislation  that  this  be  done.  The 
funds  in  the  appropriations  bill  will  go  to 
the  Office  of  Environmental  Education. 
Therefore,  because  Congress  is  appro- 
priating $2  million,  implementation  of 
the  law  will  be  mandatory. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously both  in  its  original  and  final 
forms.  The  House  voted  in  favor  of  it  by 
an  overwhelming  margin.  The  number  of 
educational  and  environmental  groups 
and  individuals  supporting  the  act  is 
phenomenal.  The  ad  hoc  environmental 
education  study  suff.  established  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  has  received 
over  100  unsolicited  proposals  this  fiscal 
year  from  all  over  the  Nation.  This 
amotmts  to  about  $14  million  of  requests 
in  just  5  months  and  demonstrates  the 
deep  interest  in  environmental  issues  by 
public  and  private  schools  and  environ- 
mental organizations — nearly  unprece- 
dented because  there  hare  been  no 
guidelines,  requests  for  proposals,  or  a 
general  announcement  given  yet  and  the 
staff  did  not  have  a  legislative  mandate 
until  the  President  signed  the  bill  on 
October  30.  1970.  This  is  in  addition  to 
millions  of  dollars  of  proposals  submitted 
to  other  units  of  the  Office  of  Education. 
These  factors  definitely  reveal  the  keen 
perception  of  the  President's  En\1ron- 
mental  Quality  Council  in  their  first  an- 
nual report  which  stated  that  environ- 
mental edtjcatlon  is  'education  that  can- 
not wait." 

The  purposes  of  the  act  have  been 
clearly  stated  In  the  Senate  and  House 
hearings,  refwrts  and  on  the  floor  of 
both  Chambers  The  act  Is  not  just  an- 
other program  to  be  added  on  top  of  an 
overladen  and  sprawling  bureaucracy.  It 
comes  under  the  category  of  consolida- 
tion and  not  proUferatlon.  The  unam- 
blgous  Intent  of  the  Congress  is  to  pro- 
vide the  Offlce  of  Education  with  a  means 
of  coordinating  its  envircounental  edu- 
cation programs.  To  accomplish  thia  an 


Otnce  of  Environmental  Education  must 
exist  and  have  vlsibUity  and  a  high  pri- 
ority within  the  bureaucracy  in  order 
to  help  formulate  a  national  strategy  for 
enviroiunental  education.  Fimding  that 
Office  will  accomplish  the  intent  oi  Con- 
gress. These  funds  will  allow  the  Offlce  to 
serve  a  cutting  edge  fimction  by  support- 
ing those  developmental  proposals  that 
are  most  imaginative  and  innovative.  The 
funding  will  also  give  the  Office  the  op- 
portunity to  exercise  a  leadership  role 
and  thereby  direct  the  disparate  activi- 
ties throughout  the  agency  toward  a  co- 
herent program  in  response  to  the 
mounting  environmental  crisis.  This 
sense  of  direction  has  been  sadly  lacking 
in  the  OfBce  of  Education  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  congressional  mandate.  The  act, 
m  summary.  Is  completely  in  consonance 
with  the  repeatedly  expressed  concerns 
about  the  environment  by  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a  re- 
port prepared  by  the  Offlce  of  Education 
entitled  "Education  That  Caimot  Wait." 
This  Is  a  splendid  rrport  that  outlines  the 
philosophy  of  environmental  education 
and  represents,  in  my  view,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Congress,  the  American  peo- 
ple and  a  broad  spectrum  of  environ- 
mentalists in  this  important  area  of  na- 
tional affairs.  The  report  is  not  yet 
printed  and  available  for  general  distri- 
bution but  I  trust  it  will  be  very  shortly. 

Finally,  three  articles  on  environmen- 
tal education  show  the  depth  of  interest 
in  environmental  issues.  The  first  two 
discuss  the  outcome  of  the  highly  suc- 
cessful national  conference  on  enviroQ- 
mental  education  held  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay.  The  third 
article  is  written  by  Dr.  Irrton  Barnes. 
former  President  of  the  Audubon  Natu- 
ralist Society,  and  underscores  the  his- 
torical significance  of  the  Environmental 
Eklucation  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoro. 
as  follows: 

Education  That  Canwot  Watt 

deraktment  of  health,  eoucatiow.  and  wkl- 
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BNVIBONUSMTAL   LrTOLACT  * 

"Tbe  basic  causes  at  our  envlronmeQtal 
troublea  are  complex  and  deeply  imtied- 
ded  .  .  ." 

"It  should  be  obvious  that  we  cannot  cor- 
rect such  deep-rooted  causes  overnight  .  .  ." 

"We  must  seek  nothing  leas  than  a  ImbIO 
relorm  in  the  way  society  looks  At  problems 
and  makes  decisions  .  .  ." 

"Our  educational  system  has  a  key  role  to 
play  In  bringing  about  this  reform  .  .  .'* 

•It  la  also  vital  that  our  entire  society  de- 
velop a.  new  understanding  and  a  new  aware- 
ness ol  man's  relation  to  his  environment — 
what  might  be  called  'environmental  Uter- 
acy.'  This  will  require  the  development  and 
teaching  of  environmental  concepts  at  every 
point  In   the  educational  process." 

RiCBAKD   NaoN, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

CASTBMANSH  XP-eTATESMANSHlP 

President  Richard  Nizon.  on  October  80. 
1970  signed  the  Environmental  Education 
Act.  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  Con- 
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gress  with  large  majorities.*  This  Act  gives 
authority  to  the  Offlce  of  Education,  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
initiate,  support,  and  coordinate  a  variety 
of  efforts  In  environmental  education. 

The  Act  reflects  a  growing  awarenees  of 
the  relationships  of  man  to  bis  envlron- 
meDt.  Beginning  slowly  with  the  Insights  of 
the  19:h  Century  naturalists — and  develop- 
ing rapidly  In  late  years  through  the  vigorous 
and  widespread  efforts  of  educators  and  con- 
servationists—the  public  Is  demonstrating  a 
concern  for  the  environment. 

The  new  national  commliment  to  environ- 
mental education,  however.  Is  more  than 
recognizing  an  existing  problem.  It  offers 
a  means  both  to  restore  the  environment 
and  to  live  meaningful  and  ecologically 
sound  lives.  Students,  especially  now.  are 
finding  in  environmental  and  ecological 
principles  and  values  the  keys  to  more  sat- 
isfying life  goals  and  life  styles. 

Environmental  education  Itself  has  re- 
ceived relatively  little  attention  in  the  press. 
For  moHt  people.  It  Is  silll  a  hazy  concept. 
The  Congress  and  the  President  have  de- 
scribed environmental  education  as  "re- 
form" in  American  education — a  way  of 
achieving  quaUty  in  living,  and  of  preserv- 
ing the  quality  of  our  environment.  It  Is  to 
describe  and  clarify  this  concept  that  the 
booklet  "EducaUon  That  Cannot  Walt"  is 
published. 

PAST  1.  rooxniATioNs  roa  envxhokmental 

ED0CATTON 
yfan  and  his  environment 

For  eons,  man  was  wholly  influenced  hy  na- 
ture. Hla  numbers  remained  small,  because 
food  supply  was  limited  and  Ufe  was  con- 
stantly threatened.  Yet.  man's  searching, 
hunting,  and  escaping  from  dangers  condi- 
tioned his  responses  to  the  environment,  and 
led  to  hla  Increasing  reliance  on  thought 
rather  than  physical  powers.  Then  he  ac- 
quired toots  and  coDtroUed  Are  and  began  to 
change  the  world  about  him.  While  his  num- 
bers were  sUW  few.  hu  environment  was  ex- 
tensive enough  and  fiudclently  flexible  to  re- 
store itself  after  his  passage.  To  the  extent 
that  man  was  alert  to  the  requirements  of  his 
surroundings,  he  suirived.  When  he  was  care- 
less, or  passed  up  food  supplies  or  Ignored  the 
signs  of  danger,  he  died.  It  was  a  long  period, 
this  Stone  Age,  and  nature  through  processes 
of  selection  and  survival  helped  shape  the 
responses  and  culture  of  all  human  kind. 

When  man  discovered  agriculture  and 
gained  a  relative  abundance  of  food,  he  es- 
tablished villages  and  then  cities.  With  the 
beginnings  of  civilization  and  the  surplus 
of  food  and  relative  security,  man  grew  in 
numbers  and  influence.  The  environment  felt 
his  weight.  For  the  first  time  man  began  to 
alter  his  envlroriment  on  a  scale  that  nature 
could  not  quickly  restore.  This,  m  turn,  had 
effects  upon  man  which  continue  to  this 
day. 

Man.  formed  in  ages  of  intimate  contact 
with  nature,  reacted  to  crowding  and  stress 
with  the  Instinctive  aggressiveness  of  self- 
preservation.  While  a  thin  veneer  of  culture 
and  newly-devl^ed  values  held  mankind  to- 
gether in  what  Is  called  clvUizailon,  people 
continued  to  exploit  their  environment  and 
each  other  to  survive. 

Nineveh  and  Babylon  rose  to  dizzy  heights 
and  then  feU  into  ruins  because  their  In- 
habitants could  not  foresee  environmental 
dangers  and  act  in  Ume  to  forestall  them. 
Their  Ufc-suppcrt  eystems  suffered.  This  In- 
cluded dislocations  lo  their  society,  but  prin- 
cipally they  lost  ihclr  forests  from  excessive 
cuLtmg.  and  ruined  their  once  productive 
lands  through  slltatlon  of  irrigation  systems 
and  accumulation  of  salt  In  fields. 

The  great  centers  of  Toltec  and  Mayan  ctvl- 
lizatlons  withered  for  these  or  other  ecologl- 


■  Prom  the  President's  Introduction  to  the 
First  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  August  1970. 


■The  legislation  passed  the  Botise  389  to 
28.  and  the  Senate  M  to  0. 


cal  reasons.  The  story  was  repeated  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  where  civilizations  became  unable 
to  function  for  a  variety  of  reasons  or  grew 
beyond  the  ability  of  their  environment  to 
support  them.  Civilizations  have  rarely  struck 
a  balance  with  tbetr  environments  for  more 
than  a  brief  period  of  time. 

The  lessons  of  environmental  awareness 
are  learned  slowly.  In  America,  our  teachers 
have  Included  Henrj'  David  Thoreau.  John 
Mulr.  "nieorode  Roosevelt,  and  Aldo  Leopold. 
Their  message  is  that  the  environment  is  fra- 
gile, our  resources  are  finite.  Through  our 
great  numbers  and  insatiable  demands,  and 
with  the  enormous  power  of  science  and 
technology,  we  disrupt  the  essential  balances 
and  inter-relations  on  which  all  life  depends. 
Black  smoke,  yellow  fumes,  and  even  Invisible 
poisons  have  polluted  the  atmosphere.  Lakee 
and  rivers  die  trom  the  ecological  effects  of 
phosphates  in  household  wastes  and  nitrates 
washed  from  the  soil.  Methyl  mercury,  an  in- 
dustrial pollutant  in  rivers  and  lakes,  is 
poisoning  many  forms  of  life  by  entering  the 
food  chains.  We  cover  the  Earth  with  con- 
crete and  Bteel.  Por  many  millions  of  people. 
living  has  become  mere  existence.  Many 
"lesser"  species  have  become  extinct,  and 
mankind  may  be  racing  toward  the  same 
faie. 

The  ultimate  issue,  especially  when  con- 
sidering the  awesome  potential  of  nuclear 
weapons.  Is  survival. 

First,  however,  we  must  leam  about  our 
relationships  with  natiue.  our  dependence 
upon  environment,  the  inevitable  effects  of 
our  decisions  and  actions  and  vital  life-sup- 
port systems,  and  the  potentials  and  fisws  of 
the  human  spices.  Wo  must  acknowledge  and 
oocepi  the  need  for  new  attitudes  toward  the 
world,  a  human  philosophy  of  Ufe,  and  Ufe 
styles  which  improve  the  quality  of  Ufe. 
Overwhelming  Technology 

Man,  despite  the  advantages  and  poten* 
tlal  of  his  science  and  technology,  has  all  too 
frequently  used  them,  through  ignorance  as 
well  as  stupidity,  to  reduce  the  quality  of 
the  life -supporting  environment.  Today, 
there  are  many  weU  known  examples  of 
technological  abuses,  ranging  from  the  ef- 
fects of  strip  mining  in  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  to  the  surprising  tenacity  and 
spread  of  DDT.  DDT.  principally  used  on 
agricultural  land  in  the  United  SUtes  Is  now 
found  In  the  tissues  of  Antarctic  penguins 
and  ArcUc  snowy  owls.  The  watertable  in 
many  areas  continues  to  fall,  not  merely  from 
pimiplng  but  because  cities  and  highways 
divert  rain  runoff  to  the  sea.  Air  pollution 
over  the  great  urban  and  industrial  areas  of 
the  world  jeopardizes  life  and  threatens 
long-term  climatic  change. 

Catastrophes  greater  than  these  have  been 
projected,  and  the  poeslbUltlef  are  real.  The 
sobering  truth  la:  the  reactions  and  inter- 
actions of  everything  mankind  doee  are  great 
and  can  never  be  known  fully. 

American  Consomenam 

More  than  two  hundred  million  hlgb- 
living  Americans,  almost  six  percent  of 
Earth's  population,  consume  nearly  half  of 
the  world's  harvest  of  resources.  As  a  peo- 
ple, Americans  consume  what  Is  assumed  to 
be  a  natural  birthright  in  land,  water,  air. 
and  minerals  .  .  .  without  much  thought  for 
the  rlghU  of  others  and  with  Uttle  thought 
for  tomorrow. 

Most  people  seem  to  t>elleve  that  new  re- 
sources will  t>e  found  and  corrective  and  re- 
cycling technologies  developed  to  solve  our 
problems  and  fill  our  needs.  With  70.000,000 
autos  and  trucks  in  the  United  States,  the 
environmental  burden  goes  far  beyond  ex- 
ploitation of  the  laud  for  the  materials  used 
in  their  manufacture.  Autos  also  affect  the 
quaUty  of  life  through  stress,  usurpation 
of  space,  and  pollution. 

The  vital  Importance  of  wise  decision  mak- 
ing— reflecting  an  understanding  of  the  ef- 
fects of  technology  and  consumerism,  and  the 
realities  of  the  ecosystem  and  envlroiunent — 


must  he  recognized  and  understood  by  each 
one  of  ufi.  If  the  consequences  of  actions, 
based  on  Individual  decisions  on  everyday 
matters,  which  coUectlvely  become  national 
problems  ...  or  answers. 

For  example,  when  we  purchase  a  deter- 
gent «e  should  stop  to  consider  its  phosphate 
content.  Detereents  with  high  pbo^hate 
content  overfertUlxe  waters  and  contribute 
to  the  early  death  of  ponds  and  lakes.  When 
we  plan  to  drive  our  car,  we  might  stop  and 
consider  more  ecologically  desirable  alter- 
natives. We  know  that  sutomobUes  pollute 
the  air  and  use  oxygen.  On  the  other  hand, 
walking  or  bike  riding  may  be  more  healthful, 
and  mass  transportation  may  be  the  best  way 
to  go  to  work  in  the  Inner  city. 

The  problem  is  our  present  way  of  life. 
While  technology  has  made  life  easier  for  us 
m  many  ways,  it  has  also  vastly  altered  the 
environment.  Not  only  is  quality  of  life  re- 
duced, but  the  very  web  of  life  is  jeopardised. 
A  new  life  style  u  caUed  for,  based  on  the 
requirements  of  living  within  our  environ- 
ment. We  must  develop  enlightened  ways  of 
living  In  harmony  with  nature  and  our 
world.  Finding  the  way  tE  not  merely  the 
Government's  responsibility.  It  is  not  only 
our  neighbor's  attitude  and  manner  of  living 
which  needs  alteration.  It  is  our  own. 

One  way  to  begin  this  new  way  of  think- 
ing and  of  Uvlng  is  through  envlronxnental 
education. 

Envtronmeatal  Education  Defined 

Today,  man  has  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nological "know-how"  to  solve  most  If  not 
all  environmental  problems.  But  decisions 
regar^ng  man's  use  of  his  environment  are 
seldom  based  on  purely  scientific  knowledge. 
Virtually  all  human  decisions  are  based  on 
custom,  oversight,  economic  feasibility, 
political  expediency,  social  desirability,  or 
religious  belief.  It  has  now  become  impos- 
sible to  make  wise  decisions  about  the  en- 
vironment without  an  understanding  of  eco- 
nomics, history,  political  science,  sociology, 
psychology,  and  the  humanities,  as  weU  as 
the  hard  sciences.  This  calls  for  a  new  edu- 
cational approach,  environmental  education, 
and  this  In  turn  needs  to  be  defined. 

The  En\ironmentaI  Education  Act  of  1070, 
landmark  l^slailon  which  reflects  a  na- 
tional comnUtment  to  the  search  for  en- 
lightened life  styles,  has  provided  Its  own 
definition  of  environmental  education.  The 
language  of  the  Senate  report  explaining  the 
Act  follows: 

Envirormicntal  education  Is  an  integrated 
process  which  deals  with  man's  interrelation- 
ship w-lth  his  natural  and  man-made  stir- 
roundlngs.  Including  the  relation  of  popu- 
lation growth,  pollution,  resource  aUocatlon 
and  depletion,  conservation,  teciinology.  and 
urban  and  rural  planning  to  the  total  hu- 
man environment.  Environmental  education 
is  a  study  of  the  factors  influencing  eco- 
systems, mental  and  physical  growth.  living 
and  working  conditions,  decaying  cities,  and 
population  pressures.  Environmental  educa- 
tion is  intended  to  promote  among  citizens 
the  awareness  and  understanding  of  the 
environment,  our  relationship  to  it.  and  the 
concern  and  responsible  action  necessary  to 
assure  our  survival  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  Ufe. 

As  stated  in  the  Act.  and  in  Chapter  12  of 
the  report  of  the  President's  CouncU  on  Bi- 
vlronmental  Quality,  environmental  educa- 
tion (EEi  Is  a  process  which  wlU  affect  the 
entire  continuum  of  American  education.  It 
is  a  design  for  reform  because  It  will,  through 
every  aspect  of  formal  and  nonformal  edu- 
cation, improve  philosophies  of  Ufe  and  help 
each  citizen  to  acquire  a  new  and  more 
viable  Ufe  style. 

This  objective  was  first  defined  by  people 
In  local  coounurUtles,  and  has  been  given  the 
highest  nauonal  priority  by  the  President 
and  by  the  Congress.  Survival  as  a  culture 
and  even  as  a  species  may  depend  on  envi- 
ronmental education. 
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Aim  0(  EE 

EnvlronmenUl  education  la  a  lUe-long 
process.  It  is  a  way  of  looking  at  life,  foster- 
ing avar«ness  of  otber  life  and  of  inter- 
reUUonahlp*.  learning  to  recognize  Uie  ef- 
fect* (good  and  bad)  we  have  on  phTsiCil 
smroundlngs.  and  the  responslbllitlea  we 
must  accept  for  the  mere  fact  of  our  pres- 
ence and  of  our  actlTltles  In  our  environ- 
ment. It  should  enable  us  to  make  K>und 
ecological  deculone  and  foresee  their  con- 
aequencM:  to  make  value  Judgments,  and  act 
accordingly.  It  li  acceptance  of  life  values 
and  ways  of  living  which  minimize  deetruc- 
tlon  and  maximize  those  relatlonehlpe  that 
enhance  life.  It  la  learning  how  to  contribute 
to  the  quality  of  life,  and  the  conatnictlve 
use.  rather  thkn  exploitation,  of  the  environ- 
ment 

It  Is  Important  to  undantand  that  EE  U 
much  more  than  a  schoolhouae  approach  to 
ending  the  degradation  of  man-made  sur- 
roundings And  the  pollution  and  destruction 
of  the  natural  world.  Environmental  educa- 
tion will  not  simply  provide  an  understand- 
ing of  pollution  problems  and  provide  the 
Nation  with  skills  to  meet  or  solve  those 
problems  It  Is  not  merely  a  course  In  school 
or  a  curriculum  combfzdng  elementa  of  the 
natural  and  physical  sctencee  Into  a  new 
department  or  specialty.  Nor  Is  It  Just  an- 
other name  for  outdoor  education,  resouroo 
mansgement.  or  conservation  education. 

Environmental  education  provides  alternate 
ways  of  thinking— a  synthesis — which  color* 
and  affects  the  humanities,  languages,  social 
sciences,  history,  economics,  and  religion  :is 
dramatically  as  It  does  the  natural  science? 
It  wUl  give  an  ecological  perspective  for  every 
aspect  of  learning. 

EE  Values  and  Principles 
If  environmental  education  Is  to  be  suc- 
oesalul,  the  pbllosopblea  developed  and  the 
Ufe  styles  encouraged  must  be  predicated  on 
values  that  are  personally  appealing  and  ac- 
ceptable because  they  are  themselvefl  satis- 
factory, attractive,  pleasant  and  desirable, 
and  are  harmonious  with  ecological  prln- 
elplAB- 

Aetlona  conalstent  with  ecological  princi- 
ples Include: 

Recognizing  and  accepting  personal  re- 
sponsibility in  decision  making  and  steward- 
ship toward  the  environment,  and  becoming 
increasingly  aware  and  concerned  about 
those  aspects  of  ecology  which  directly  come 
within  the  province  of  each  individual.  (This 
is  in  contrast  to  "I  have  my  own  problem^" 
or  "lAt  George  do  It"  or  "I'm  Just  one  person 
what  can  I  do?") 

Living  In  the  environment  with  minimum 
disturbances  to  the  rights  and  habitats  of 
other  living  things,  consistent  with  the 
health,  safety  and  certain  basic  comfort-i 
and  pleasures  of  man  as  the  dominant 
species.  (This  Is  In  contrast  to  the  thought- 
less or  willful  destruction  of  living  things. 
without  reg^ard  for  consequences,  although 
hunting  and  fishing  may  be  appropriate  a^ 
long  as  they  dont  Jeopardize  the  species.) 

Using  only  such  resources  as  ore  required 
to  maintain  life  in  a  balance  of  health  and 
productivity  permitting  reproduction  of  the 
specie-^  at  an  optimum  level,  affording  ample 
opportunity  for  growth  of  the  mind  and 
spirit,  and  enoour^ing  artistic  and  creative 
expression-  (Thts  Is  In  contrast  to  capricious 
use  of  resources  and  "conspicuous  waste"  In 
consumption  beyond  the  manifest  needs  of 
the  individual  or  group.) 

Making  use  of  materials  and  energy  in  the 
mo^  economic  manner,  balancing  a  sup- 
posedly desirable  end  against  otber  possible 
ends.  fThlB  contrast  with  seeking  immediate 
pleasures  rather  than  doing  without  In  con- 
sideration of  other  benefits  or  long-term  ad- 
vantages An  example  is  insisting  on  quick 
and  speedy  "muscle  cars.") 

These  values  would  also  Include:  health 
and  safety  In  a  pollutlon-free  environment; 
privacy  and  quiet,  with  reasonable  absence  of 


persistent  stress;  quick,  safe  and  pollutlon- 
free  travel  at  moderate  ooat;  good  design  in 
public  works,  reflecting  freedom  and  open- 
ness and  otber  human  needs  as  well  as  util- 
ity and  economy:  employment  in  circum- 
stances of  dignity  and  with  Incentives;  and 
reasonably  ootnlortable  standards  of  living, 
reflecting  rewards  for  merit.  Without  ques- 
tion, many  would  also  insist  tbat  living  eco- 
logically would  also  Insure  such  values  as 
reverence  for  life,  peace,  freedom  from  coer- 
cion and  poverty,  freedom  in  the  expression 
of  opinion  and  the  right  to  leaxn.  receiving 
and  giving  qxxaJlty.  value  and  service  In  busi- 
ness, dealing  fairly  and  honestly  In  personal 
relationships,  and  having  governments  which 
are  responsive  and  responsible  to  the  elec- 
torate. 

In  summary,  living  conatstently  with  eco- 
logical principles  should  protect  and  add  to 
many  important  and  acceptable  bxmum 
qualities  or  values. 

Preserving  Free  Choice 
All  Americans  should  be  given  the  opportu- 
nity through  programs  of  environmental  edu- 
cation to  develop  ecological  values  that  will 
complement  the  political,  social,  economic, 
and  religious  values  that  have  been  the 
basis  for  human  decision -making  processes. 
Changes  in  attitudes  and  behaviour  concern- 
ing our  world  and  our  way  of  life  must  come 
as  expressions  of  individual  choice,  and  hope- 
fully our  educational  programs  will  provide 
sufficient  information  to  create  awareness  of 
a  wide  range  of  environmentally -desirable 
options.  Of  necessity,  these  options  must  be 
tentative  and  pluralistic  even  aft*r  the  Na- 
tion arrives  at  a  consensus  as  to  the  more 
desirable  envlroimiental/ecolDglcal  values 
and  principles. 

Even  as  the  American  people  develop  na- 
tional goals,  objectives  and  strategies  In  en- 
vironmental education  (accepting  the  need 
for  evolving  an  enlightened  philosophy  of 
life  and  new  life  styles),  our  political  heri- 
tage calls  for  two  major  aasuroptlons.  They 
are: 

Educational  activity  must  work  within  the 
framework  of  local  democratic  government. 
which  has  as  Its  tenet  the  freedom  of  Indi- 
vidual choice  and  respect  for  the  Individual 
person. 

Bfforu  In  environmental  education  will  not 
be  dogmatic  with  respect  to  existing  social 
or  religious  valuer— or  coerce  behaviour — but 
will  offer  alternatives  The*e  must  be  in  a 
context  of  balance  and  perspective  which  will 
assist  individuals  and  groups  In  better  ded- 
Mon  making.  Diversity  may  be  preserved 
within  a  growing  sense  of  community. 
Student  Involvement 
For  a  numt>er  of  years,  progressive  teach- 
ers and  Innovators — and  many  responsible 
schools  and  educational  lystems — have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  htxman  problems  In 
an  ecological  context.  They  have  advocated 
many  chaogas  and  Instituted  many  of  them 
on  a  pilot  basis. 

First,  these  innovators  have  declared  It  not 
unreasonable  for  the  educational  commu- 
nity to  be  held  accountable  for  their  prod- 
uct. They  also  emphasized  awareness,  con- 
cern and  Involvement  with  everyday,  "down- 
to-earth"  problems.  To  be  i-elevant  to  real- 
life  situations  generally  meant  that  course 
content  and  api?roaches  should  be  Issue 
oriented.  These  approaches  were  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  times. 

Educators  foresaw  these  needs  and  called 
for  educational  reform  years  ago.  They  did 
not  call  forth  student  militancy  but  only 
hoped  to  meet  the  Issues  of  student  frustra- 
tions t>efore  It  became  urgent.  Today,  envl- 
roimieotal  and  ecological  approaches  to  do- 
mestic and  world  problems  and  to  education 
have  offered  the  "hope"  which  psychologists 
say  must  exist  If  energies  are  to  be  directed 
usefully. 

The  educational  process  needs  Improve- 
ment to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  today.  The 
reason  for  this   Is  that  the  modem  young- 


ster— physically  maturing  eu-Uer.  sur- 
rounded by  birth  a  proliferation  of  fact  and 
opinion  from  the  mass  media,  and  increas- 
ingly aware  of  conflicts  between  an  old  cul- 
ture and  new  voJuee — Is  largely  excluded 
from  decision  making  and  meaningful  par- 
ticipation m  our  society. 

If  educatorx  and  schools  do  not  meet  to- 
day's issues,  then  the  Nation  must  look  on 
In  dismay  as  highly  active  youth  take  to 
the  streets  In  their  frustration.  "Confronta- 
tion" Is  a  phenomenon  which  stems  directly 
from  the  belief  of  young  people  that  deci- 
sions affecting  the  lives  and  their  future  are 
being  made  by  an  esiAbllshment  out  of  touch 
with  the  reaJlttes  of  the  human  ecosystem. 

Yoimg  people  prefer  to  respond  positively 
to  the  all-encompassing  environmental  chal- 
lenge. On  Barth  Day — April  33.  1970 — ^many 
young  Americans  demonstrated  their  con- 
cern with  their  environment  and  with  society 
by  a  concerted .  oonstructlve  approach. 
Through  speakers,  special  studies.  Alms,  ana 
seminars  they  committed  themselves  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  a  generation  to  solve  en- 
vironmental problems  and  to  live  ecological- 
ly sound  lives. 

Social  realitiea 
There  are  ntimbers  of  obstacles  to  bene- 
ficial change  In  our  culture  which  are  largely 
political,  social,  and  economic.  Some  of  these 
are  readily  recognized  and  Identified.  They 
Include  long-accepted  and  self-centered  life 
styles,  the  weight  of  crushing  poverty.  Ill- 
ness and  disability  which  sap  strength  and 
limit  opportunity,  stifling  living  conditions 
and  stress  of  the  ghettos.  Ideological  wars. 
and  self -perpetuating  power  structures. 

All  these  obstacles  have  been  identified  as 
ecological  dislocations  and  learning  to  Iden- 
tify them  is  the  flrst  step  In  dealing  with 
them. 

Some  obstacles  escape  easy  Identification. 
An  example  of  this  Is  organized  crime,  which 
exploits  human  weaknesses  for  proflt  and 
personal  aggrandizement.  Criminal  syndi- 
cates are  power  structures  which  affect  life 
goals  and  Oe<>pai^^e  ^^^  Uvea)  of  large 
numbers  of  people.  This  Is  an  ecological  stt- 
tiatlon  as  critical  as  Is  the  existence  of  a 
man-eating  tiger  to  the  life  of  a  villager  In 
India. 

The  Inability  of  American  society  to  deal 
effectively  with  organized  crime  In  this  cen- 
tury may  be  because  the  criminal  syndicate 
represenu  the  ultimate  manifestation  of 
ci'mpetitlve  enterprise,  unfettered  and  un- 
moderated  by  any  social  consciousness  or  re- 
sponsibility. This  could  be  a  vestige  of  the 
(•ra  if  'mountain  men"  and  "robber  barons." 
This  philosophy  Is  one  of  personal  aggran- 
dizement long  featured  In  American  folk 
lore  and  the  media. 

That  a  socio- ecological  problem  of  this 
ms^Dliude  can  be  dealt  with  successfully  is 
indicated  by  the  increasing  acceptance  of 
social  respotulblllty  by  American  big  busi- 
ness, and  by  public  insistence  on  account- 
abUlty. 

No  "Easy"  Solutions 
Recognizing  a  problem  Is  one  thing.  Iden- 
tifying the  elemenu  of  the  problem,  and 
finding  solutions.  Is  a  complex  and  difficult 
thing.  There  Is  always  the  danger  that  bav- 
mg  Identified  a  problem  we  will  suppose 
that  because  we  talk  about  it  learnedly  we 
are  solving  it. 

One  examole  in  over-population.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  Nation  and  of  the  world  in- 
creases rapidly  because  of  one  complex  fac- 
tor. All  living  things  produce  seed  and  off- 
Bprlr.B:  lar  beyond  the  possibility  of  the 
environment  to  support,  if  nil  live.  Man  has 
applied  his  talents  and  energies  for  millen- 
nia to  the  task  of  survival.  As  a  result,  more 
of  his  young  live  and  fewer  of  the  mature 
and  aged  die.  Only  now  hm  man  approached 
the  limits  of  hla  world-wide  environment. 

Meanwhile,  ax  the  population  crisis  looms, 
man  has  gained  Insights  as  to  a  flrst  alter- 
native. There  is  hope,  however,  for  there  Is 


evidence  that  ths  birthrate  drops  when  so- 
ciety as  a  whole  reaches  a  standard  of  liv- 
ing and  a  cultural  level  where  there  Is  a  con- 
sensus  as  to  optimum  family  a\z«. 

While  soma  individuals  practice  family 
limitation,  there  are  others  who  for  religious, 
cultural  or  economic  reasons  have  very  large 
families.  The  "gulf"  In  value  Judgments  be- 
tween the  varloua  groups  now  seems  to  pre- 
clude the  consensus  which  leads  a  culture 
as  a  whole  to  reduce  family  size. 

Since  eoologloal  problems  are  complex,  the 
solutions  will  be  complex  and  will  not  be  ac- 
complished overnight.  Finding  a  way  of  life 
that  leads  to  harmonious  relations  with  the 
environment  <and  with  other  men)  will,  for 
most  Individuals,  require  major  reorienta- 
tion. This  calls  for  acceptance  of  new  values, 
a  growing  an-areneos  of  inter -relationships 
and  of  ecology,  and  a  recognition  of  personal 
responsibility  toward  all  life  in  individual 
decialoQ  making. 

There  is  an  Inevitable  Inertia  which  dic- 
tates to  a  large  degree  the  speed  with  which 
change  can  be  effected.  As  we  are  dealing 
with  attitudes  and  behavior,  we  are  depend- 
ent upon  education  to  help  individuals 
modify  these  traits.  This  requires  time. 
Change  agents 

The  Idea  that  new  legislation,  new  laws, 
and  tougher  enforcement  will  solve  most 
problems  has  weakened  many  movements  In 
the  past.  A^ter  the  vertwl  explosion  that 
Initiates  and  enscu  such  legislation  comes  an 
Inevitable  reaction,  for  there  is  the  feeling 
that  the  battle  Is  won,  someone  is  doing 
something  about  the  problem,  and  we  can  re- 
lax. The  political -legislative  route  to  reform 
may  be  flashy  and  exciting  but  It  oan  be  only 
a  beginning,  unless  It  Is  already  a  respoiue 
to  broad-ba£ed,  long-felt  needs  of  society. 

Laying  a  philosophical  foundation  for  the 
redirection   of   society   is.   however,   an   im- 
Z  portant  function  of  political  action.  In  ac- 

3'  coa^)Ushlng  this,  the  respODSlbUtty  turns  to 

^  a  number  of  change  agents  of  which  govern- 

ment Is  but  one. 

Environmental  education  calls  for  an  effort 
at  bas  c  cultural  change  which  will  be  inten- 
sive for  the  first  two  decades  and  In  the  proc- 
ess become  an  integral  part  of  all  human 
learning.  The  responsibilities  of  EE  will  be 
•bared  by  national.  State  and  local  govern- 
mental units,  but  many  change  agents  will 
be  involved  besides  the  Instruments  and  per- 
sonalltlee  of  government. 

These  will  Include  the  schools,  btislness, 
Industry  and  labor,  museums,  parks  and 
media,  peer  groups,  and  the  family. 

These  groups  will  function  In  response  to 
Individual  leadership.  The  quality  of  that 
leadership  wlU  be  determined  In  large  meas- 
ure by  the  Individual's  environmental  liter- 
acy. It  Is  the  major  challenge  of  EE  to  aasture 
each  individual  of  obtaining  a  high  quality 
of  environmental  literacy. 

There  Is  no  question  that  an  environmen- 
tal approach  to  education  is  underway 
throughout  the  Nation.  The  ethical  and  so- 
cial foundations  of  EE  have  deep  roots  In 
the  American  identification  of  our  national 
character  with  the  wilderness  and  the  fron- 
tier. 

There  Is  a  dualism  In  America's  attitude 
toward  the  wilderness.  The  challenge  of  the 
Amariean  wilderness  stlmtilated  a  strong  sur- 
vival instinct  In  the  people  who  faced  It.  For 
many  this  became  an  "it's  nature  or  us" 
philosophy.  And  this  became  In  some  an  at- 
Itude  of  "take  yours  while  the  getting  Is 
good".  This  approach  was  Important  to  the 
successful  settlement  of  the  West  and  sur- 
vival of  the  pioneers.  It  created  few  prob- 
leou  as  long  as  numbera  were  small  and  the 
wilderness  relatively  extensive. 

Poeu.  writers,  artists,  and  naturalists  have 
bad  an  attachment  for  the  wilderness  from 
earliest  days  In  America.  It  is  notable  tbat 
few  of  these  have  attempted  to  live  exolu- 
Uvely  in  the  wilderness.  However,  from  their 


artistic  expression  have  come  much  of  the 
response  of  the  conservation  movement  and 
"land  ethic"  which  has  colored  American 
thinking  for  more  than  a  century.  It  Is  this 
group's  emotional  or  intuitive  response  to 
wilderness  that  today  gives  man — with  his 
burgeoning  numbera  and  dwindling  re- 
sources— the  desire  and  insight  to  find  adap- 
tive altematlvee. 

Concensus  in  leaderthip 

Almost  everyone  today  gives  at  least  Up 
service  to  concern  for  environmental  Issues. 
Many  of  the  issues  have  had  extensive  re- 
views in  the  news  media.  The  public  has 
become  informed  and  concerned  about  pollu- 
tion, the  accumulation  of  solid  wsstes,  the 
implications  of  the  population  explosion," 
and  the  economics  and  morality  of  wide  use 
of  chemical  poisons,  herbicides  and  de- 
foliants. 

The  more  informed  the  indlvlduaJ,  the 
more  he  realizes  that  environmental  problems 
are  really  ecological  problems.  He  knows  that 
there  is  a  web  of  life,  an  ecological  Impera- 
tive, which  man  affects  with  his  acUvltles. 
He  may  even  speak  learnedly  at  cocktail  par- 
ties of  the  need  to  restore  the  "ectdogical 
balance." 

F^w  people  reallxe.  however,  that  the  issue 
is  far  broader  than  these  statements  admit. 
Further,  the  inter-relationahlps  of  life  are  in 
constant  change  .  .  .  and  there  is  infinite 
interchange  in  the  effects  which  one  form  of 
life  has  on  all  otber  fornvs  .  .  .  and  "eccdog- 
Ical  balance"  is  not  the  test  expression  to  use 
In  describing  these  dynamic  processes  of  life. 
For  the  truth  Is  that  man  lives  In  and  Is  part 
of  nature,  subject  to  all  the  rules  and  pen- 
alties of  living  in  nature.  He  Is  the  maker 
and  recipient  of  innumerable  changes  In  the 
environment  and  he  must  learn  to  live  eco- 
logically If  he  la  to  thrive  and  even  to  survive. 
This  la  the  great  issue  of  the  day. 

Each  of  us  must  realize  that  mdlvtdually 
and  collectively  we  have  responsibilities  to- 
ward the  Eartb  on  which  we  live  and  the 
niche  which  we  occupy.  The  living  Earth  has 
shaped  us  and  we  cannot  really  "live"  apart 
from  an  intimate  and  dally  relationship  with 
our  natural  environment. 

While  some  may  auppose  that  we  can  be 
healthy  in  mind  and  body  in  a  totally  artlfl- 
dal  and  controlled  environment.  Uke  hens  in 
the  wire  cages  of  an  "egg  factory."  such  a 
life  Is  unnatural,  nonecologlcal  and  Inhu- 
man. It  Is  not  enough  to  survive,  we  must 
preserve  our  essential  human  and  natural 
heritage  and  develop  the  integrity,  dignity, 
and  potential  of  human  beings. 

This  recognition— this  philosophy — ^haa 
increasingly  been  emphasized  by  scientists 
and  educators  in  the  past  decade.  One  of 
these  is  Rene  Dubos.  head  of  the  Department 
of  Environmental  Bio  Medicine  at  Rocke- 
feller University. 

In  the  July  24.  IB70,  issue  of  Life.  Dubos 
wrote: 

"The  problem  of  the  environment  Involves 
the  salvation  and  enhancement  of  those  posi- 
tive values  which  man  uses  to  develop  his 
humanness.  It  involves,  ultimately,  a  social 
organization  in  which  each  person  has  much 
freedom  in  selecting  the  stage  on  which  to 
act  Ills  life:  a  peaceful  village  green,  the 
banks  of  a  river,  the  exciting  plaza  In  a  great 
city.  Survival  Is  not  enough.  Seeing  the 
Milky  Way,  experiencing  the  fragrance  of 
spring  and  observing  other  forms  of  life  con- 
tinue to  play  an  Inunense  role  In  the  devel- 
opment of  humanness.  Man  can  use  many 
different  aspects  or  reality  to  make  his  life. 
not  by  imposing  himself  as  a  conqueror  on 
nature,  but  by  participating  In  the  continu- 
ous act  of  creation  in  which  all  living  things 
are  engaged.  Otherwise,  man  may  be  doomed 
to  survive  as  something  loss  than  human." 

The  environmental  approach  to  education 
Is  growing  from  the  roots  of  Aldo  Leopold's 
"Sand  County  Almanac"  of  35  years  ago  to 
the  vast  number  of  movamsata  and  experi- 


ments In  EE  at  the  local  level  In  tbe  com- 
munities and  schools  of  ths  country.  These 
innovative  and  pioneering  efforts  In  KB  have 
had  a  significant  effect  on  Boards  of  Educa- 
tion, upon  Representatives  and  Senators  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  upon 
the  olSces,  commissions  and  departments  of 
the  Executive  Branch  of  Govermncnt.  These 
have  responded  with  definitive  statements 
and  actions,  with  the  President  taking  the 
lead. 

The  full  Implications  of  en vlrofi mental 
educaUon.  and  the  conclusive  cotmnltment 
of  leadership  at  nearly  all  levels  In  America, 
may  be  shown  in  these  words  ■ 

Margaret  Mead,  anthropologist,  in  testi- 
mony before  the  Hotise  Select  Subcommittee 
on  Education  conBtderlng  the  Environmental 
Eduoatton  Act  of  1970,  said : 

"I  think  the  best  structure  Is  tbe  con- 
tinuous participation  of  children  and  high 
school  students  and  college  sttidents.  but 
particularly  s^ool  children  in  every  com- 
munity, because  you  have  a  new  crop  of 
them  every  year,  and  what  we  need  to  look 
at  now  is  ways  of  providing  regenerative 
cycles  for  dealing  with  problems  that  are 
going  to  be  continuous  .  .  . 

"One  of  our  principal  problems  is  to 
change  the  whole  climate  of  feeling  so  that 
man  ceases  to  see  himself  as  against  nature. 
as  at  war  with  nature,  or  In  dominion  over 
nature  .  .  .  and  Instead  sees  himself  in  na- 
ture." 

Gaylord  Nelson,  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  one  of  the  several  sponsors  of  the  En- 
vironmental Education  Act  of  1970,  said  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education: 

"Our  goal  must  be  an  environment  of  de- 
cency, quality,  and  mutual  respect  for  all 
living  creatures  .  .  . 

"It  will  not.  however,  be  possible  to  under- 
stand much  leas  develop  these  broad  national 
environmental  policies  until  the  relationship 
between  man,  nature,  and  the  artificial  world 
are  totally  reexamined. 

"Our  attitudes,  values,  and  modes  of  be- 
havior need  to  be  modified  but  that  cannot 
be  accomplished  until  we  face  tbe  new  reali- 
ties of  a  society  In  danger  from  its  own 
environmental  destruction. 

"The  educational  prooesa  ts  tbe  only  way 
to  develop  that  tmderxtandlng  and  commit- 
ment .  .  ." 

William  A-  Stelger.  Congreasman  from  Wis- 
consin, on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  debate  on 
the  Environmental  Education  Act  of  1970 
said: 

".  .  .  It  has  beoome  evident  that  tbe  people 
of  America  do  not  possess  a  full  understand- 
ing of  their  responsibilities  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  environment.  Because  of  this 
fact  It  Is  important  to  make  certain  that 
the  Nation's  people  be  made  full  aware  of 
their  Interdependence  with  the  total  en- 
vlrotunent  and  that  they  gain  the  knowledge 
and  concern  to  begin  finding  solutions  to 
current  ecological  Imbalances  and  to  prevent 
future  ones  .  .  . 

"Environmental  education  will  enhance 
the  quality  of  our  peoples'  lives  by  helping 
Improve  the  environment  and  brighten  their 
apprredatiOQ  of  tbe  life  support  systems  which 
make  life  possible." 

President  Nixon,  in  his  introductory  re- 
marks to  the  First  Annual  Report  of  tbe 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  anpbM- 
Blaed: 

"The  n6wly  aroused  concern  with  our 
natural  environment  embraces  old  and  young 
aUke,  In  all  walks  of  life.  For  the  young. 
It  has  a  special  urgency.  They  kpow  that  It 
involves  not  only  our  own  Uvee  now  but 
tbe  future  of  mankind.  For  thslr  parents. 
It  has  a  special  poignancy — because  ours  la 
the  flrst  generation  to  feel  the  pangs  of  oon- 
cem  for  the  environmental  legacy  we  leave 
to  our  children. 

"At  the  heart  of  this  oonoem  for  tbe 
environment  lies  our  oonoem  for  the  human 
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condition:  for  tlie  welfare  ol  man  lUnweU. 
now  and  In  the  future.  A«  we  look  atiead  to 
th#  end  of  this  new  decade  of  heightened 
environmental  awareness,  therefore,  we 
should  set  ouraelvea  a  higher  goal  than 
merely  remedying  the  damage  wrought  In 
decades  past.  Wc  should  strive  for  an  «n- 
vlranment  that  not  only  sustains  life  but 
enriches  life,  harmonizing  the  worlts  of  man 
and  nature  for  the  greater  good  of  all." 

The  President  of  the  United  State*,  rep- 
resenting all  the  people  and  having  the  re- 
BponslbilltT  for  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
Nation  above  any  special  interetts,  has 
clearly  and  deflnitivelj  committed  the  Ad- 
ministration to  EE.  He  has  put  the  official 
se«i  on  a  broadly  based  and  compelling  phl- 
loaophy:  tf  we  are  to  preserve  our  heritage, 
our  environment,  our  Earth,  we  must  change. 
We  must  become  aware  of  our  environment, 
show  concern  for  our  effect  on  the  eco- 
•ystam.  and  be  committed  to  making  de- 
G^lona  which  reflect  positively  our  aware- 
ness and  concern. 

There  la  no  question  that  man  must  laam 
to  live  ecologically  responsible  lives.  There 
is  no  alternative.  We  have  no  easy  out 
through  politics.  We  cannot  protect  our  en- 
vironment through  legal  meajis  alooe.  It  la 
no:  even  a  question  of  first  trying  educa- 
tlotuJ  mfans  to  persuade  people  to  live  re- 
ipooslbte  lives.  £B  muAt  succeed,  for  edu- 
caUon  has  always  been  and  must  always  be 
the  Instrument  of  constructive,  evolutionary 
change  in  a  free  society. 

A  critical  aspect  of  the  American  system  is 
that  power  is  widely  dispersed.  Where  power 
and  authority  to  act  may  be  found  in  large 
numbers  of  individuals.  responslhUlty  Is  also 
broadly  based.  Each  person  who  is  able  to 
take  action  which  affects  our  environment — 
and  that  Includes  everyone,  at  some  level — 
must  recognize  his  responsibility  to  act 
wisely.  Education  in  the  home,  in  the  school, 
on  the  Job.  and  in  society  u  a  whole  is  the 
means  to  accomplish  change. 

Education  must  teach  each  person  that  be 
bears  the  responsibility  and  the  burden  to 
live  according  to  ecological   principles. 

The  nature  of  our  society  pre-exlsta  In 
and  is  determined  by  the  means  we  choose 
and  use  to  attain  goals.  The  freedoms,  guar- 
antees, and  responsibilities  which  frame  en- 
vironmental education  are  not  only  the  proc- 
esses of  democracy,  they  reflect  the  dignity 
and  value  of  individual  life  which  is  their 
objective. 

PAST    n      AMMIOACITES    TO     EKVniONMXNTAt 
EDUCATION 

The  Environmental  Educational  Continuum 
Environmental  education  is  that  education 
which  develops  in  man  recognition  of  his 
InterdepondencA  with  environment  and  all 
life,  and  a  recognition  of  bis  responsibility 
in  maintaining  the  environment  In  a  manner 
flt  for  life  and  for  living. 

Why  are  so  many  people  now  concerned 
with  the  quality  of  the  environment?  Be- 
cause education  for  manv  decades  has  failed 
to  give  priority  to  the  study  of  the  environ- 
ment in  Its  formal  and  nonformal  *  progranu. 
During  the  past  several  years  in  which  there 
has  been  noticeable  envLrcnmenial  detcrrlo- 
ratlon.  curricula  in  every  educational  cate- 
gory and  at  every  level  have  been  reorganized, 
revised,  and  developed  anew.  These  cur- 
ricula have  given  little  or  no  recognition  of 
the  urgency  of  environmental  problems. 

A  "conservation  ethic"— not  to  mention  an 
"environmental  ethic" — baa  not  yet  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  average  citizen,  the  industrial- 
ist, or  even  the  educator  as  a  concept  of  pri- 
mary Importance.  Consequently,  It  has  not 
yet  become  an  essential  factor  in  shaping  na- 
tioaal  policies  or  education  programs. 


s  "Nonformal"  is  deemed  more  explicit 
than  the  commonly  used  adjective  "In- 
formal." 


Role  of  Education  In  Environmental 
Improvement 
In  pre- industrial  times  the  major  role  of 
education  was  to  pass  on  the  culture  that  bad 
made  the  society  cohesive  and  successful.  ' 
Change  was  frowned  upon,  tradition  held 
sway.  In  such  societies,  formal  education 
was  primarily  for  the  young  and  for  privi- 
leged classes  that  had  time  to  explore  new 
directions. 

In  post  industrial  times,  change  gained 
the  upperhand  from  tradition.  New  infor- 
mation necessary  for  success  in  society  pro- 
ceeded lo  accumulate  rapidly.  Education  be- 
came necessary  for  more  and  more  people. 
At  first  this  increased  education  was  based 
on  new  factual  material,  but  as  knowledge 
accumulated  It  has  become  increasingly  nec- 
essary for  the  young  to  acquire  the  process 
of  learning  rather  than  transmission  of  tra- 
dition. Adults  now  must  continually  unlearn 
old  facts,  concepts,  and  skills  and  replace 
tti«m  with  new  ones. 

In  today's  world,  education  has  become  n 
life-long  process.  It  proceeds  both  formally 
and  informally  through  schools,  private  or- 
ganizations, communications  media,  and 
continuing  experiences.  No  serious  or  effec- 
tive modification  or  Improvement  of  atti- 
tudes and  behavior  of  man  towards  his  en- 
vlrotunent  can  occur  without  broad  educa- 
tional efforts  at  all  levels  of  our  society. 
People  need  to  learn  ways  to  perceive  en- 
vironmental problems  and  opportunities,  to 
acquire  the  information  for  forming  and 
evaluating  alternative  actions,  to  develop  the 
cultural  skills  for  living  according  to  chosen 
alternatives.  All  of  this  demands  a  high  and 
continuing  educational  input.  It  is  tbe  only 
effective  way  to  deal  with  the  constant  and 
rapid  change  In  our  current  cultural  environ- 
ment. 

Educational  syatenis  must  provide  the 
learner  with  the  skills  of  continuous  learn- 
ing, and  continuing  flow  of  information 
about  man  and  his  environment. 

Educational  Expectations 
Environmental  education  should  begin 
with  an  understanding  of  the  basic  philos- 
ophy of  education.  Education  is  more  than 
picking  up  a  few  useful  tools  during  one's 
school  years.  The  social  and  vocational  skills 
provided  by  education  are  essential.  Tet  al- 
most everyone  would  agree  that  education  is 
much  more.  Education  is  progression,  a 
growth  of  mind  and  spirit.  Education  is  a 
process,  the  making  of  personal  experience 
out  of  information.  It  Is  not  something  im- 
poeed  from  without.  All  real  education  is 
self -education. 

The  truly  educated  man  perpetuates  the 
childlike  wonder  with  which  he  first  en- 
countered life  Be  Is  excited  by  exploration 
and  discovery.  He  Is  fascinated  with  the  dif- 
ficult and  mysterious,  and  is  delighted  with 
challenge.  Re  matches  his  capacities  with 
standards  of  excellence.  He  commits  himself 
to  quality. 

Education  is  founded  upon,  deals  with, 
and  strengthens  many  moral  characterlstlrs 
of  man.  The^  include  personal  dedication  to 
something  of  worth,  patience  in  overcoming 
adversity  and  ignorance,  courage  In  facing 
the  unknown  and  that  which  seems  insur- 
mountable, tolerance  of  others  (Includln; 
their  Ideas  and  'Ife  styles),  and  the  humil- 
ity to  admit  that  after  all  is  said  and  done 
one  might  be  wrong. 

Teachers  are  important,  but  not  essential. 
In  all  aspects  of  education.  Indeed  It  Is  often 
remarked  that  the  long-term  Influence  of  an 
inspiring  teacher  l.s  Impassible  to  measure. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  teachers  have  an  alarm- 
ing and  far  reaching  capacity  to  stifle  every- 
thing which  we  believe  constitutes  educa- 
tion. For  these  reasons,  teachers  must  them- 
selves be  well  educated,  show  concern  and 
even  love  for  their  students,  and  relate 
course  materials  to  everyday  life  problems. 
One  of  tbe  objectives  of  environmental  edu- 


cation   is   to   increase    the   number   of   in- 
spiring teachers. 

It  is  to  this  broad  philosophy  of  education 
that  EE  directs  luclf.  for  environmental  and 
ecolcglwl  studies  concern  both  a  way  cf 
learning  and  a  way  of  llvmg. 

Proerams  of  Environmental  Education 
Programs  of  environmental  educat'.on  wiU 
involve  the  entir?  American  educstlonal  sys- 
tem, both  formal  and  nonformal  A  formal 
educBtloni'-l  system  In  this  context  Is  on« 
which  Is  targeted  on  specific  studeut-teachrr 
relationships,  through  specific  curricula.  A 
nonformal  system  Is  less  definitive  and 
structured  and  is  directed  toward  the  public 
at  large,  or  particular  segments  of  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  formal  education  system,  from  pre- 
school through  continuing  education,  will 
directly  affect  about  50  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican population  in  this  decade.  Initially,  the 
principal  effort  in  environmental  education 
should  be  that  of  developing  supplcmenlary 
materlatr  that  are  designed  for  the  tradi- 
tional c\irrlciila  such  as  English,  biology, 
mathematics  and  history.  In  addition,  tbe 
development  of  new  curricula  applicable 
should  be  Initiated.  The  approach  is  to  In- 
fuse environmental  and  ecological  concepts 
into  all  studies  which  lend  themselves  to 
changing  man's  life  style  to  one  of  harmony 
with  his  world. 

Another  approach  for  school  systems  might 
be  that  of  developing  a  special  environmen- 
tal curriculum  through  which  the  tradi- 
tional subjects  would  be  learned.  A  third 
approach,  but  less  desirable  at  the  primary 
and  secondary  level,  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  new  course  called  environmental  studies. 
The  challenge  for  formal  education  Is  the 
establishment  of  curricula  with  relevant  eco- 
logical content,  presented  in  a  way  to  meet 
the  present  high  motivation  of  students. 
This  means  that  we  must  take  advantage 
of  all  opportunities  to  relate  learning  ex- 
pe^lence!^  to  actual  environmental  improve- 
ment and  problem  solving  In  the  community 
(frequently  referred  to  as  "Issue  orienta- 
tion") 

The  school  must  divorce  Itself  from  the 
traditional  classroom  concept  and  expand 
Its  frame  of  reference  to  make  full  use  of 
all  commtmity  resources  in  the  curriculum. 
Environmental  study  areas,  museums,  li- 
braries locHl  businesses  and  Industries,  and 
local  governmi^nt  agencies  all  have  a  role  to 
play  In  formal  education. 

The  school  admmistrators  and  teachers 
should  orchestrate  these  resources  into  a 
workable  curriculum,  rather  than  concen- 
trating on  cla.'Uiroom  material.^.  To  accom- 
plish this.  It  IS  imperative  that  a  close  work- 
ing relationship  (and  frequent  dialogue)  be 
established  among  students,  educators,  busi- 
nessmen, union  leaders,  and  representatives 
ol  government  at  the  local.  State,  and  re- 
gional levels. 

This  will  assist  In  formulating  educational 
programs  and  activities  that  are  relevant 
to  real  life  issues  .  .  .  and  give  students  the 
values,  attitudes,  and  methods  they  will  need 
to  solve  present  and  future  problems  deriv- 
ing from  pollution.  Increasing  population, 
growing  technology,  resource  depletion,  and 
other  envircrunenul  Issues. 

Nonformal  education  will  reach  important 
segments  of  the  general  public  (and  In  some 
cases  the  entire  pcpulntlon  cf  a  locality) 
with  environmental  education  programs. 
This  will  be  a  major  responsibility  of  local 
and  national  media,  volunteer  agencies,  btisl- 
nesa  and  industry,  and  other  private  orga- 
nizations. 

It  Is  essential  that  both  local  and  network 
television,  radio,  film  studios,  newspapers. 
magazines,  and  book  publishers  contribute 
Increasingly  to  informing  the  public  about 
critical  environmental  problems  and  their 
possible  solutions.  In  addition,  tbe  vast  ad- 
vertising and  promotional  resources  of  busi- 


ness and  industry  may  be  directed  toward 
environmental  and  ecological  issues. 

NL-iny  private  and  volunteer  organizations 
look  to  ."ichool  facilities  and  personnel— as 
well  as  to  the  children,  their  parents,  youth, 
and  others  directly  related  to  the  educational 
activities  of  the  schools— for  full  utilisation 
of  the  programs  and  activities  these  organisa- 
tions offer.  Such  programs  presently  include 
square  dances,  spring  and  winter  festivals, 
musical  and  dramatic  productions,  nature 
hikes  and  bird  walks,  and  similar  activities. 
In  addition,  museums  and  libraries  fre- 
quently arrange  for  special  exhibits,  films 
or  dlscusalans  of  Interest  to  general  or  spe- 
cial groups.  ^  ,  ^ 
Increasingly,  as  part  of  a  comprehensive 
effort  in  environmental  education,  these 
voluntary  and  private  agencdes  may  wish 
to  orient  their  programs  toward  EE  objec- 
tives and  to  plan  them  on  cooperation  with 
local  schools  and  colleges  capable  of  pro- 
viding assistance  and  publicity. 

It  would  be  desirable  for  a  national  non- 
profit organization  to  accept  as  its  primary 
task  the  creative  role  of  encouraging,  advis- 
ing, and  assisting  private  organizations  and 
business  to  orient  their  considerable  re- 
sources In  nonformal  education,  information, 
promotion  and  advertising  toward  EE  objec- 
tives. 

The  emerging  role  of  the  local  school  sys- 
tem as  particlponu  In  nonformal  educ*t»on 
should  be  emphasized.  Everyone  can  recall 
situations  in  their  hometowns  and  communi- 
ties where  administrative  staff  and  teachers 
of  locaJ  schools  have  contributed  their  tal- 
ents and  services,  as  well  as  the  school  facil- 
ities, to  worthwhile  community  projects  such 
as  curtailing  drug  abuse.  A  vastly  broadened 
activity  of  this  nature  is  called  for  If  all  the 
varied  educational  resources  of  any  com- 
munity are  to  be  coordinated  in  a  non- 
formsl  EE  effort. 

Nonformal  environmental  education. 
sparked  by  local  schools,  may  Include  spon- 
sorship of  seminars,  briefings  for  businessmen 
and  community  leaders,  public  forums  and 
exblbtu,  informational  programs  and  oon- 
irlbutlona  to  media,  operation  of  centers  for 
volunteer  activities,  and  development  of 
clearinghouses  for  environmental  informa- 
tion. 

Correlation  is  the  key  to  full  utlllzfttlon  of 
community  resources,  and  the  local  school 
system  may  be  the  best  or  only  public  agency 
available  to  carry  out  the  responsibility. 
Tnlning  Programs 
The  need  for  trained  personnel  in  all 
branches  of  EE  Is  critical.  This  Includes  the 
training  of  educational  personnel,  environ- 
mental management  technicians,  and  orient- 
ing other  professions  In  EE  concepts. 

Environmental  education  has  emerged  as 
tbe  synthesis  of  widely  diverse  disciplines. 
For  this  reason,  the  development  of  educa- 
tional personnel  must  recognlM  the  0KK>r- 
tunlty  and  the  unique  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  potentials  for  environmental 
education. 

The  present  generation  of  educators  laoee 
a  challenge  In  envlronmenUI  education 
which  la  typical  ol  this  age.  Prequenily,  stu- 
denu  ore  as  concerned,  committed,  and 
knowledgeable  as  their  teachers.  Through 
TV  and  other  media,  they  may  learn  even 
faster  than  their  teachers.  This  calls  for  a 
new  learning-teaching  style,  a  more  in- 
formal instructional  setting  which  Is  con- 
ducive to  problem -solving  approaches  to 
learning,  and.  flnoUy.  extensive  cooperation 
among  all  staff  members  of  the  school. 

Teachers  must  be  aware  of  environmental 
and  aoological  concepts  and  issues,  and 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  develop 
necessary  skills  through  In-service  training 
programs.  They  should  also  be  involved  di- 
rectly m  the  development  of  environmental 
curricula.  Teacher  training  programs  must 
also  be  redesigned  lo  prepare  new  teachers 
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for  the  challenge  and  responsibility  of  EE. 
To  be  effecUve  in  this  new  role  the  teacher 
must  render  support  to  and  be  supported 
from  three  areas: 

Administrators  and  supervisors  must  be 
attuned  to  the  new  strategies  required  In 
EE.  Well  prepared  teachers  cannot  work  ef- 
fectively if  tbe  system  does  not  support  them. 
This  caUs  for  a  flexibility  of  response  from 
the  system  and  from  individual  administra- 
tors. 

The  librarian  must  be  prepared  to  keep  the 
teacber  Informed  of  current,  as  well  as  new 
and  developing  resources  in  EE.  This  is  a 
necessary  link  between  the  Individual  school 
building  and  the  local.  State,  and  national 
network  of  dissemlnation. 

The  paraprofesalonal  can  provide  valuable 
support  both  as  a  direct  link  to  the  commu- 
nity and  as  an  informed  assistant  In  a  va- 
riety of  rolea  within  EE.  Whether  these  in- 
dividuals function  as  assistants  In  the  li- 
brary. In  administration,  in  resource  centers 
or  in  the  classroom,  they  must  attain  basic 
awareness  of  tbe  broad  goals  and  objectives 
of  EE  and  of  the  significance  of  their  taak 
in  the  total  program. 

Environment  and  the  Professions 
An  EE  dimension  is  also  a  necessity  for 
professional  education.  As  the  Nation  has 
begun  to  adopt  environmental  quality  legis- 
lation, the  legal  profession  is  now  faced  with 
on  immediate  need  for  speclalissed  programs 
In  environmental  law  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  resulting  llltgatlon.  Certainly,  those  In 
the  medical  professions,  the  engineers,  the 
economisu,  and  the  city  planners  will  all 
need  an  undersUndlng  of  ttie  ecological  prin- 
ciples that  interface  with  their  parUcular 
disciplines. 

Since  most  professions  have  organized 
themselves  into  associations  which  hold  con- 
ferences and  exchange  ideas  in  professional 
Journals,  the  pracUcing  professional  can 
probably  best  be  reached  through  his  tu-ofee- 
sional  association. 

Developing  the  curriculum  base  for  the 
education  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  de- 
gree candidates  Is.  however,  a  much  longer- 
range  undertsking.  Inltlsl  emphasis  will  bo 
directed  toward  multldlscipUnary  change  as 
well  as  the  evolution  of  new  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs. 

Environmental  Encounters 
Environmental  education  is  basically  en- 
couraging and  eliciting  in  children  ond  oth- 
ers an  awareness  of  environmental  problems 
and  ecological  processes.  It  also  fosiers  con- 
cern for  the  environment  and  for  what  is 
happening,  and  a  growing  sense  of  personal 
and  group  reeponsiblllty  for  the  environment 
and  for  octlons  which  affect  the  environ- 
ment. 

This  may  be  accomplished  through  a  series 
of  environmental  encounters,  as  devised  by 
William  B.  Stapp  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan, to  link  relevant  ecological,  economic, 
social,  technological,  and  political  factors. 
These  encounters  are  meaiUngful  environ- 
mental experiences  to  enhance  existing  in- 
structional programs,  particularly  where 
ecological  significance  needs  to  be  added  to 
traditional  subjects. 

A  program  of  environmental  encounters, 
through  both  school  and  nonformal  acUvi- 
tles.  leads  to  personal  involvement  with  en- 
vironmental problems  or  situations.  This  is 
the  method  of  learning. 

Environmental  encounters  also  encotir^fe 
respect  for  the  environment  and  a  personal 
coounltment  to  Improving  quality  of  life. 
This  may  involve  behavioral  modification. 

A  simple  and  convenUonal  encounter 
would  be  a  study  and  work  trip  to  a  stream 
or  other  natural  srea.  Another,  and  perhaps 
more  cogent  experience  in  envirorunental 
awareness,  would  involve  people  with  differ- 
ent social  and  economic  backgrounds- 
Students  who  come  from  middle-class  sub- 
urban homes  could  work  as  teaching  aaslst- 


anta  with  younger  children  trom  soclaUy 
and  economically  deprived  Inner  city  fam- 
ilies. These  children  are  frequently  unfa- 
miliar with  ordinary  things  such  as  a  "book- 
case." or  concepts  such  as  a  "circle."  Hie 
students  will  b^n  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem OH  they  develop  and  apply  solutions. 

Before  tbe  experience,  the  students  will 
need  brief  instructions  In  technique.  After 
tbe  encounter,  the  students  may  discuss  and 
report  on  the  soclo-ecologlcal  implications 
of  the  life  style  encountered. 

As  may  be  seen,  an  encounter  Is  a  personal 
experience  with  some  aspect  of  the  environ- 
ment In  a  situation  of  challenge  and  where 
some  kind  of  decision  must  be  mode. 

Young  people  are  learning  that  tbe  role  of 
cltlaen  calls  for  them  to  make  decisions 
which  affect  their  environment.  They  or* 
most  likely  to  make  wise  decisions  In  areas 
In  which  they  have  had  prior  experience  In 
decision  making,  not  merely  knowledge.  This 
includes  voting,  buying,  resisting  exploita- 
tive advertising,  proper  land  use.  and  asking 
pertinent  questions  (sa  part  of  the  process 
of  holding  businesses  and  politicians  ac- 
countable). 

Environmental  currlculums 
Entirely  new  curricula  in  environmental 
education  need  to  be  developed  for  all  grade 
levels.  This  would  normally  be  a  flve-year 
process,  but  the  need  Ls  immediate.  Early 
attention  must  therefore  be  given  to  pro- 
viding teachers  with  materials  which  can  be 
Integrated   into   current  curricula. 

While  this  immtyliate  need  is  being  met  in 
part,  curriculum  development  must  begin  on 
a  conceptual  framework  suitable  for  20  years 
or  more  of  environmental  education.  This 
work  will  build  upon  the  experiences,  Inno- 
vations, and  recommendations  of  many  edu- 
cators. Neither  the  Office  of  Education  nor 
any  single  State  agency  will  evolve  such  a 
total  program  apart  from  contributions  of 
many  agencies,  local  schools,  and  Individuals. 
Toward  such  synthesis,  and  Illustrative  of 
the  curricula  and  curriculum  materials 
needed,  some  tenutlve  priorities  and  objec- 
tives may  be  advsoiced. 

Tentative  prtorttles  include 
Provision   of   materials   to   be   used   with 
existing   curricula   for   pre-achool.   elemen- 
tary,   secondary,    community    college,     and 
adult  education  levels. 

Development  of  materials  to  be  used  for 
nonformal  adult  education  programs.  Includ- 
ing those  of  educational  television. 

Currlcultun  development  for  the  second- 
ary level,  and  then  for  other  levels  according 
to  need. 

Currlcultma  development  for  teacher  train- 
ing, including  inserrloe  training. 

Tentative  objectives  may  be  considered 
for  each  of  five  educ-tlonal  levels,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Preschool  and  elementary.  At  this  age 
level,  emphasis  should  be  given  to  Inczves- 
Ing  the  child's  perceptual  level  through  ap- 
preciation of  space  and  form,  the  more  evi- 
dent relationships  between  man  and  nature, 
and  a  general  appreciation  of  nature. 

Secondary.  A  more  sophisticated  under- 
sUndlng of  ecological  systems  may  be  em- 
phasized at  this  level,  especially  the  reUtion- 
shlp  of  man  to  his  total  environment.  The 
student  should  also  develop  on  Increased 
awareness  of  the  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic causes  of  envlroimiental  problems.  He 
will  also  develop  at  this  age  sn  understand- 
ing of  the  various  options  for  remedying 
problems,  and  the  implications  of  these  op- 
tions for  man. 

Undergraduate.  Through  mu^tldlsdpuo- 
ary  problem -solving  courses,  college  stu- 
dents should  be  sble  to  relate  the  scientlflc. 
political,  social,  and  economic  aspects  of  en- 
vironmental problems  and  to  make  value 
Judgments  leading  to  sound  decUlona.  This 
will  include  a  special  emphasis  on  environ- 
mental/ecological  concerns  as  they  relate  to 
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tr«dltlonal  counes  and  dlKlpUnw  suob  u 
history  and  literature 

OradURte.  Profeulonal  trkinlUK  throu^ 
•peciflc  enylronmentftl/ecologlcaJ  couibm. 
training  in  environmental  quality  control, 
an  orientation  to  envlronmental/ecolt^cal 
concerns  lor  profeealonRl  Btudenta  In  cMdl* 
cine.  law.  public  admlnlatratlon.  etc. 

Adult  education.  Providing  eupplementary 
and  refresher  course  In  environmental  and 
situation*  to  behavioral  problems  and  de- 
cisions T"»^'"g  which  affect  the  environ- 
ment. 

Administrative  response  to  EB 
Educators  need  to  assess  the  resources 
araUsbie  and  to  set  goals  In  environmental 
education.  Judging  from  current  public  In- 
terest, there  will  be  a  popular  response  to  EE 
Adm,lnlstratQra  may  assume  that  they  will 
receive  support  from  the  public  In  efforts  to 
tie  into  national  programs  In  environmental 
education. 

To  take  full  advantage  of  the  tinlque  op- 
portunity offered  by  this  general  interest  and 
support.  U  is  essential  that  administrators 
begin  by  identifying  the  few  who  understand 
this  complex  subject  and  recruit  them  to 
assist  others  to  comprehend  the  problems  and 
the  opportunities.  Those  who  l>eat  under- 
stand the  problems  and  opportunities  are 
distributed  throughout  the  country  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  systems,  on 
college  or  university  facilities.  In  founda- 
tions. In  business  and  labor,  and  in  numer- 
ous voluntary  organizations.  Therefore,  edu- 
cators should  be  encouraged  to  emphasise: 

Assessment  of  local  education  resources  In 
and  out  of  the  school  system- 
Development  of  community /State /regional 
plans  which  will  renect  the  major  needs  of 
the  regions. 

To  assist  planning  at  the  local  level,  the 
Office  of  Education  recommends  that  early 
consideration  be  given  to: 

Elementary  and  secondary  education:  sup- 
plementary materials,  inservlce  teacher 
training  curriculum  development  and  dem- 
onstration projects. 

Preschool,  middle  school,  and  adult  edu- 
cation: supplementary  materials  and  teacher 
training. 

Public  awareness  (becoming  more  observ- 
ant and  sensitive  to  ecological  problems. 
partly  through  reading,  listening,  and  re- 
newing of  media  materials  on  the  envlron- 
ment> .  especially  for  14  and  above. 

Environmental  manpower  development 
(vocational  and  technical)  at  Institutions  of 
higher  education  awarding  two-year  degrees. 
Basic  environmental  education  courses  for 
college  freshmen  and  sophomores. 

Introduction  of  envlronmenul/ecologlcal 
concepts  to  professionals  (lawyers,  engineers, 
city  planners,  etc.)  who  will  need  to  relate 
to  these  Ideas  tn  continuing  educational 
programs- 
Additional  areas  of  concern  are  In  the  de- 
velopment of  educational  personnel  to  reach 
professionals  In  need  of  environmental '  eco- 
logical orientation:  to  develop  an  environ- 
mental /ecological  consciousness  In  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  of  the  vari- 
ous professions:  to  assist  In  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  projects  at  the 
preechool.  middle  school,  and  adult  level;  to 
conduct  programs  of  environmental  aware- 
ness for  preschool  and  elementary  children; 
and  to  carry  out  retraining  programs  for  en- 
vironmental manpower  technicians. 

RotE  or  State  akd  nszaaL  Aoencixs 
The  techniques  and  curricula  of  environ- 
mental education  cannot  and  should  not 
come  full  blown  from  an  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  neod  for  environ- 
mental education  to  prepare  a  dtlzenry  will- 
ing and  capable  of  protecting  and  preserving 
the  environment  has  but  recently  been  recog- 
nized tn  official  actions  and  legislation  at  the 
national  level.  Indeed,  environmental  educa- 
tion has  only  come  to  the  attention  of  a  sub- 


stantial part  of  the  educational  community 
in  the  past  year.  Much  remains  to  be  deter- 
mined in  both  policy  and  techniques. 

At  the  same  time,  tn  many  local  communi- 
ties and  in  colleges  and  universities,  im- 
portant progress  has  been  made  tn  initiating 
and  developmg  concepts  of  "EE. 

Many  of  the  most  highly  Innovattva  proj- 
ects of  the  local  level  deserve  being  called  to 
the  attention  of  educators  m  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  identlflcntion  and  spotlight- 
ing of  many  of  these  special  projects,  to  serve 
as  models  for  national  con.-lderatton.  sets  the 
stage  for  a  major  role  for  Federal  aaaistnnce 
in  the  years  ahead.  This  approach  also  en- 
courages greater  participation  at  the  local 
level  m  the  vital  creative  and  developmental 
aspects  of  environmental  education. 

However.  If  Individual  conununitles  are  to 
achieve  the  recognition  they  deserve  at  the 
State  and  Federal  level.  It  Is  essential  to  pro- 
vide mechanisms  that  reflect  their  interests. 
needs,  and  resources.  Recognizing  tfils.  the 
Office  of  Education  has  suggested  that  each 
State  develop  its  own  State  commitment  to 
environmental  education. 

The  State  Commitment  to  EE 
Increasing  the  level  of  participation  at  the 
local  level  achieves  two  spedflc  objectives 
It  emphasizes  the  need  to  develop  envlrwi- 
mental  education  that  Is  relevant  to  the  par- 
ticular needs  of  the  community,  and — at  the 
same  time — it  carries  out  the  mandate  of  the 
President  ond  Congress  to  decentralize  gov- 
ernmental structure  (while  giving  coherence 
to  the  great  variety  of  programs  of  the  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies  now  Involved  in  envi- 
ronmental education).  The  State  commit- 
ment may.  as  a  beginning: 

Provide  comprehensive  State  recognition 
and  support  for  local  models  by  clearly  de- 
fining the  support  and  coordination  activ- 
ities that  can  be  provided  them  by  State, 
national,  and  other  organizations. 

Develop  carefully  defined  prlorlllea  within 
the  State  for  local.  State,  and  Federal  fund- 
ing. 

Develop  programs  within  the  State  to  In- 
crease environmental  awareness  and  dissemi- 
nate information  developed  by  other  school 
systems. 

Coordinate  all  governmental  and  private 
environment  activities,  such  as  volunteer 
youth  projects,  with  formal  and  nonformal 
environmental  education  actlvltlM  of  school 
and  colleges. 

School  System 
Each  school  system  within  a  State  may 
originate  action -oriented  environmental  edu- 
cation curricula  that  will  involve  the  entire 
range  of  community  reaoiu-ces  (the  school 
system  itself,  local  government,  community 
organizations,  and  business  and  industry) 
and.  where  feasible,  such  area  resources  as 
State  and  Katlonal  Paries,  reclaimed  open 
space  In  urban  areas,  and  community  col- 
leges and  universities. 

The  State  Commitment  to  EE 
Increasing  the  level  of  participation  ot 
the  local  level  achieves  two  specific  objec- 
tives. It  emphaslaefi  the  need  to  develop  en- 
vironmental education  that  is  relevant  to 
the  particular  needs  of  the  community, 
(jid — at  the  same  time — it  carries  out  the 
mandate  of  the  President  and  Congress  to 
decentralize  governmental  structure  (while 
giving  coherence  to  the  great  variety  of  pro- 
grams of  the  several  Federal  agencies  now 
involved  in  environmental  education).  The 
State  commitment  may,  as  a  beginning: 

Provide  comprehensive  State  recognition 
and  support  for  local  models  by  clearly  de- 
fining the  support  and  coordination  activi- 
ties that  can  be  provided  them  by  State, 
national,  and  other  organizations 

Develop  carefully  defined  priorities  within 
the  State  for  local.  State,  and  Tederal  fimd- 
tng. 
Develop  proenuni  within  the  State  to  In- 


crease environmental  awareness  and  dlseeml- 
nate  Information  developed  by  other  school 
systems. 

Coordinate  all  governmental  and  private 
environment  activities,  such  as  volunteer 
youth  projects,  with  formal  and  nonformal 
environmental  education  activities  of  schocl 
and  colleges. 

School  Systems 
Each  school  system  within  a  State  may 
originate  action- oriented  environmental  ed- 
ucation curricula  that  will  involve  the  en- 
tire range  of  community  resources  ( the 
school  system  Itself,  local  government,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  business  and  in- 
dustry) and.  where  feasible.  suc*~  area  re- 
sources of  State  and  National  Parlu.  re- 
claimed open  space  in  urban  areas,  and  com- 
munity colleges  and  universities. 

A  number  of  school  systems  within  a  State 
where  there  are  promising  programs  may  be 
designated  within  the  Sute  commitment  u 
demonstration  projects  to  serve  as  models. 

Eoch  school  system  may  want  to  coordinate 
It's  activities  with  local  or  area  plans  for 
environmental  action  and  manpower  train- 
ing. In  order  to  benefit  from  resources  which 
may  be  identified  In  any  State  planning  for 
curriculum  development  actlvties  and 
teacher  training. 

Environmental  actions 
Programs  of  environmental  action  may 
be  developed  at  the  local  level  by  commu- 
nity organizations,  local  governmenla  and 
other  appropriate  organizations  Working  to- 
gether in  a  Community  Environmental  Edu- 
cational Center,  nuiny  individuals  may  be 
motivated,  trained,  and  Involved.  Ideally, 
these  activities  would  be  coordinated  with 
educational  programs.  For  instance,  an  en- 
vironmental action  program  to  measure  the 
pollution  levels  of  a  local  river  system  could 
be  coordinated  by  a  State  agency,  with  data 
collection  by  high  school  students  as  part 
of  their  curriculum  and  by  volunteers  from 
oommunity  organizations,  and  with  data 
analysis  by  the  students  and  faculty  of  a 
nearby  cocnmunlty  college  as  part  of  a  man- 
power training  program  for  environmental 
technicians. 

Multiple  funding 
Environmental  education  programs  should 
be  ftmded  from  a  variety  of  Federal.  State, 
local,  and  private  sources.  State  and  local 
planning  agencies  should  take  Into  consid- 
eration all  of  the  sources  of  funds  and  make 
use  of  those  beat  suited  for  each  project. 

An  Important  principle  of  planning  should 
be  the  use  of  matching  funds  Any  organi- 
zation, private  or  public,  which  seeks  fundi 
should  demonstrate  the  ability  to  provide 
resources  of  its  own  in  talent,  time,  and 
money. 

Requested  fuuda  should  multiply  the  ca- 
pabilities of  an  existing  effort.  Funds  should 
not.  ordinarily,  be  made  available  for  the 
development  of  an  idea  which  has  not  ma- 
tured to  the  point  that  per?»>nnel,  materials, 
and  objectives  are  clearly  foreseen. 
National  coordination 
It  is  necessary  to  create  programs  and 
working  relationships  between  established 
Government  agencies  for  the  purpose  of 
more  effectively  utilizing  existing  skills  and 
minimizing  duplication  of  effort.  Through- 
out the  Federal  Oovemment  there  is  a  vast 
wealth  of  well  trained  and  experienced  In- 
dividuals with  sklllB  directly  relevant  to  en- 
vironmental  education. 

The  development  of  a  national  program 
in  environmental  education  will  begin  with 
the  collection  and  analysis  of  State  and  lo- 
cal programs  and  plans,  the  coordination 
of  effort  and  resources  In  Federal  agencies, 
and  research  and  innovative  programming 
by  a  core  staff  In  Washington.  The  process 
will  Involve  extensive  reliance  on  the  Reg- 
ional Commissioners  of  the  Office  of  Edu- 
cation, to  Insure  full  use  of  the  Ideas  and 
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resources  at  all  levels  of  educaUonal  efforts 
in  the  Nation. 

PAST    III     LOOKING   TO   THE   FtHrBl 

A  National  Commitment  to  Environmental 
Education 
Beginning  with  the  recognition  by  many 
Individuals  that  a  new  atUtude  toward  the 
environment — one  of  awareness  and  con- 
cern—Is necessary  to  preserve  the  environ- 
ment, WB  now  have  a  national  commitment 
to  face  and  resolve  envlroimiental  problems 
through  educational  means. 

Individual  concern  and  action  Is  required 
in  a  democratic  society  before  special  Inter- 
eats  (business,  labor,  universities)  will  act 
responsibly  and  before  the  Government  will 
set  guidelines  or  impose  legal  sanctions. 
Such  a  conscnstis,  elicited  through  the  edu- 
cational process,  Is  not  only  necessary.  It  pro- 
vides the  knowledge  and  the  way  to  accom- 
pllah  the  objectives  of  environmental  Im- 
provement. 

As  individuals  reorient  their  lives  to  eco- 
logically consistent  styles,  and  groups  and 
communities  work  through  all  social  and 
political  processes  to  redirect  formal  and 
nonformal  education  toward  environmental 
and  ecological  goals,  we  have  a  national 
movement  or  commitment  towards  change. 

The  President  of  the  0nlted  States  has 
authority  to  pull  together  n  wide  range  of 
Federal  programs  to  give  a  uuly  coordinated 
nnd  national  thrust  to  EE.  The  Office  of  Edu- 
cation has  been  designated  by  the  Environ- 
mental Education  Act  as  the  agency  to  plan 
and  recommend  such  overall  educational 
programs. 

Citizen  of  the  future 
Man,  having  spent  eons  In  the  Stone  Age 
learning  to  live  with  his  envlrorunent  and 
being  reeponslve  to  It,  has  subsequently 
■pent  a  few  thousand  years  attempting  to 
live  apart  from  his  natural  environment — 
to  control  it  for  his  own  purposes— and  has 
suffered  many  ecological  dislocations  as  a 
result.  Now.  entering  the  age  of  Technologi- 
cal Man,  te  has  faced  up  to  the  decision  of 
either  further  seporaUng  himself  from  na- 
ture and  from  his  environment  (thereby  de- 
humanizing himself)  or  of  recognizing  his 
dual  nature  and  learning  to  live  within  his 
environment  (protecting  and  restoring  his 
environment,  rather  than  debasing  it. 
through  the  great  powers  of  technology). 

The  same  skllla  used  by  man  In  ooordinat- 
ing  hi*  knowledge  and  abilities  to  put  a  man 
on  the  moon  may  now  be  used  to  restore  the 
environment  and  to  provide  for  a  satisfying 
life  for  great  numbers  of  people  without 
further  Jeopardizing  the  biosphere  of  Earth. 
The  citizen  of  the  future  will  be  well  aware 
of  ecological  processes,  not  merely  as  to  na- 
ture as  he  has  conceived  It  in  the  past  but 
also  with  respect  to  man-made  environments. 
Environmental  education  enables  man  to 
retain  his  place  as  the  dominant  species,  but 
It  will  also  help  him  to  find  his  place  as  part 
of  a  larger  entity,  the  living  Earth.  Man  will 
be  highly  educated  in  the  best  sense,  rounded 
and  whole,  for  his  very  life  and  life  styles 
win  be  Immensely  enriched  by  environmen- 
tal education. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6,  1970] 
EnncAToas  Mxct  on   ENvraoNBonrr — Tkeke- 

Dat  Session  ExAMuras  Teachiko  or  the 

Subject 

(By   David   Bird) 

GRtXN  Bat.  Wis..  December  5.— Environ- 
mentalists and  educators  from  across  the 
country  have  Just  spent  three  days  here  in 
one  of  the  first  national  attempts  to  bring 
environmental  teaching  past  the  point  of 
nature  study  and  admonitions  acalnst 
Uttering. 

While  the  meeting,  organized  bj  the  Unl- 
Teratty  of  Wleeoosln  camptis  here,  brought 
out  the  need  for  teaohlng  more  about  the 


pollution  that  threatened  today's  world,  it 
also  emphasized  difficulties  in  facing  that 
problem  headon. 

The  160  participants  mvlted  to  the  meet- 
ing generally  agreed  that  environmental 
teaching  that  is  geared  to  a  rural  America 
is  far  out  of  date  at  a  time  when  more  than 
seven  out  of  10  Americans  live  in  an  urban 
netting. 

"How  do  you  teach  contour  plowing  to 
children  who  live  on  the  15th  floor  of  a 
high-rise  apartment?"  asked  Dr.  Robert 
Both,  professor  of  environmental  studies  at 
Ohio  State  University. 

STUST    or   CAtTSBS   UBOED 

There  is  a  need,  he  said,  to  study  the  po- 
liUcal  and  social  causes  of  the  environmental 
breakdown. 

The  conference  whs  held  here  because  the 
university's  new  Oreen  Bay  campus  focuses 
its  entire  academic  program  on  environ- 
mental problems.  Joining  in  sponsoring  the 
conference  were  the  United  SUtes  office  of 
Education  and  the  National  Audubon  So- 
ciety. , 

Educator*  were  singled  out  for  some  oi 
the  blame  on  the  lag  in  environmental 
teaching. 

"The  educational  establishment  is  a  hlde- 
bouud  bureaucracy."  said  Dr.  Oeorge  ■■ 
Lowe,  coordinator  for  environmental  educa- 
tion in  the  Federal  Office  of  Education. 

Be  said  that  teachers  were  often  afraid  to 
teach  programs  relevant  to  today's  environ- 
ment because  they  might  be  subject  to  ques- 
tions they  could  not  answer. 

Others  noted  that  It  was  much  safer  to 
teach  about  a  subject  such  as  conservation 
of  forests  because  that  was  further  from  Im- 
mediate problems  of  urban  blight  and  thus 
lees  likely  to  provoke  difficult  questions. 

TXACHINC   CRITICIZED 

Dr.  James  Swan,  of  the  UrUversity  of  Michi- 
gan's School  of  Natural  Resources  and  In- 
stitute for  Social  Research,  said  that  much 
of  today's  teaching  was  -anti -environmen- 
tal." 

"We  have  always  been  taught  that  all 
growth  is  good."  he  said,  "yet  physical  and 
economic  growth  are  not  compatible  with 
pollution  control.  A  deep  seated  Idea  in 
American  socletv  is  personal  freedom  and 
vet  personal  freedom  with  no  regard  to  so- 
cial responsibility  produces  many  of  our  en- 
vironmental problems." 

Dr.  Swan  said  such  attitudes  could  cause 
people  to  "repress  their  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  pollution  and,  instead,  focus  their 
concern  for  the  environment  on  finding  non- 
threalening  methods  of  attacxing  the  symp- 
toms." 

Dr.  Swan  also  attacked  the  design  of  mod- 
ern school  sites  as  ecologically  barren,  with 
few  trees  and  a  great  deal  of  asphalt. 

CHILDREN    SS    DESICNEES 

"The  average  American  school  site."  he 
said,  "is  developed  for  adult  maintenance 
men  and  not  children.  Hopefully,  in  the  fu- 
ture we  will  ask  children  to  design  their  own 
school  sites." 

The  ideas  brought  out  at  the  conference 
stirred  some  frustration  about  how  to  trans- 
late them  into  action. 

"Where  do  we  begin?  What  can  Miss  Jones 
in  grade  2  do?"  was  a  plea  in  one  of  several 
discussion  groups  that  met  to  consider  how 
to  implement  new  ideas. 

Because  this  was  the  first  National  Con- 
ference on  Environmental  Education,  the 
answers  were  preliminary  and  general. 

MoFt  of  the  suggestions  for  action  streseed 
that  teachers  should  avoid  preaching  the 
ecological  message.  Students,  it  was  held 
-should  not  Just  be  compelled  to  memorize 
ecological  facts;  they  should  examine  their 
own  envlronmenta  and  find  out  what  can  be 
done  about  them. 


(From  The  New  York  Times,  Dec.  ».  Ifl70| 

EcoLocT    Is   Onlt    Acamuic    Psoblem    roR 

STtniENTs  AT  New  Wisconsin  Campus 

(By  David  Bird) 

Gbeen  Bat.  Wis. — ^The  problems  of  the 
enviroxxment  seem  far  away  from  the  spar- 
kling new  buildings  on  the  Dnlveraity  of 
Wisconsin  campus  on  600  rolling,  wooded 
acres  here. 

But  down  in  the  valley,  the  Fox  River  Is 
murky  with  the  contamination  of  more  than 
a  dozen  paper  mills,  and.  en  the  campus  It- 
self, no  topic  gets  more  attention  than  the 
environment.  In  fact,  the  entire  academic 
focus  for  the  4.000  students  here  is  on 
ecology — on  man  and  his  environment. 

There  are  none  of  the  trodlUonal  deport- 
menu  and  few  of  the  rigid  structures  on  this 
autonomous  campus,  which  was  added  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  system  in  1969. 

Instead  a  student  chooses  an  environ- 
mental problem  that  forms  the  whole  basis 
of  ills  study.  He  then  chooses  courses  from 
many  fields  that  contribute  to  solving  that 
problem.   Required   courses   are   kept   at   a 

mlnlmnm 

PRIMAXV    rOCUS:    XCOLOGT 

As  Chancellor  Edward  W.  Weldner.  the 
chief  developer  of  the  unusual  academic 
focus  here,  puts  it:  "Disciplines  and  profes- 
sions are  aeoondary,  eecdoglcal  problems  are 
primary." 

A  student  may  choose  an  environmental 
problem  with  a  scientific  basis  such  as  con- 
trolling pollution  in  the  air  or  water.  He  may 
choose  a  problem  of  the  aoclal  environment 
such  as  urban  decay.  Or  it  may  be  a  problem 
of  how  to  communicate  with  other  human 
beings  to  solve  ecological  problems. 

With  the  growing  concern  over  environ- 
mental crises,  this  campus  has  drawn  a  wide 
variety  of  people  to  this  northeastern  Wis- 
consin community. 

A  three-day  conference  last  week  for  ex- 
ample brought  together  some  150  environ- 
mentalists and  educators  from  acroes  the  na- 
tion who  used  the  example  liere  in  an  at- 
tempt to  create  more  relevant  environmental 
education  in  the  nation's  schools. 

PHIIrOeOPHT     BXPLAimCD 

Those  at  the  meeting— the  first  National 
Conference  on  Environmental  Education — 
heard  Chancellor  Weldner  explain  some  of 
the  philosophy  that  guides  the  camptis. 

Much  of  education  today,  Dr.  Weldner 
feels,  is  a  series  of  "meaningless  vignettes" 
tinreiated  to  the  problems  at  band. 

■'Tou  can  spend  a  lifetime  in  a  comer  of  the 
library  studying"  he  says,  "but  that's  redie- 
ulous  unless  it's  related  to  a  problem  that 
must  be  solved." 

Dr.  Weldner  thinks  that  a  professor's  main 
role  is  to  help  the  student  with  that  problem 
solving. 

Be  is  especially  critical  of  professors  who 
bury  themselves  in  research  and  "pride 
themselvee  on  how  they  dont  teach  under- 
graduates." 

"There  is  a  euphoric  religious  feeling  about 
the  experimental  program  underlying  our 
staff."  he  said. 

Professors  Interviewed  on  the  campus  gen- 
erally agreed  and  said  that  the  informal 
semmar-type  opproach  allowed  for  some  class 
meetings  to  be  held  at  the  faculty  member's 
home  over  coffee  or  beer. 

Students  on  the  campus,  too.  seem  to  wrt- 
come  the  idea  of  having  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  work  on  their  own  toward  reaching  their 
goals. 

But  some  of  them  who  bad  to  compare  It 
with  took  the  new  program  somewhat  for 
granted. 

"Sure  It's  different  from  school,"  said  one. 
"but  this  Is  ooUege:  It's  supposed  to  be  dif- 
ferent. Isn't  It?" 

Dr.  Weldner  feels  strongly  that  a  peraoo 
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should  learn  bte  own  environment  before  he 
goes  off  to  study  others  so  that  he  can  relate 
hu  own  problem*  to  the  new  etperlence. 

Too  often.  Dr.  Weldner  said,  programs  m 
International  education  where  American 
students  .<pend  aome  of  their  academic  year 
abroad  are  reaOl;  Just  means  of  escaping  the 
task  at  home. 

While  they  are  studying  at  the  university 
here  students  are  encouraged  to  concentrate 
first  on  the  problems  at  hand. 

Pot  eiample  students  here  Insisted  that  a 
concessionaire  use  returnable  bottles  In  a 
beverage  vending  machine  Instead  of  one- 
way cans  that  would  end  up  as  waste. 

They  checked  closely  on  the  kind  of  de- 
tergent and  other  cleaners  the  university 
uses  to  make  sure  the  substances  will  not 
end  up  as  pollution  In  the  river. 

They  recommended  a  change  In  newly  In- 
Btalled  outdoor  lamps  they  felt  were  too 
harsh  and  glaring. 

Although  such  actions  may  seem  Inconse- 
quenUal.  Dr.  Weldner  feels  that  an  attitude 
of  concern  for  the  environment  on  campus 
can  eipand  to  understanding  and  solving 
problems  in  the  larger  community. 

Already  teams  of  students  have  gone  out 
to  study  polluUon  In  the  Poi  River  and  what 
can  be  done  about  It. 

Other  teams  of  students  are  working  on 
how  to  moblllle  community  action  to  solve 
the  problem  of  the  river. 

Dr  Weldner  concedes  that  the  environ- 
mental crisis  la  a  very  popular  cause  today. 
But  he  sees  environmental  education  as  not 
lust  another  element  It  must  be  an  Integral 
pan.  he  said,  because  It  Is  a  "fundamental  of 
life."  he  says. 

■There  can  be  no  true  peace  or  true  love 
without  environmental  quality."  he  said. 
"The  cardinal  virtues  of  peace  and  love  are 
Integrally  reUted  to  environmental  quality." 
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inom  the  Washington  Post.  Nov  29. 19701 

EOTTCATXNC  THE  PtTBLlC  TO  SUWVtU.'B  KTTB 

(By  Irston  R.  Barnes) 
Looking  back  on  the  long  years  o!  efforts 
by  conservationists  to  create  public  aware- 
ness of  the  perils  to  the  earth  and  to  man 
from  a  degraded  and  polluted  environment, 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
19«9  and  the  recently  enacted  Environmental 
Education  .\ct  mark  the  crossing  of  a  great 
divide.  At  last  there  are  both  official  recog- 
nlUOD  of  the  problem  and  an  expressed  de- 
termlnauon  to  take  action. 

Dnderlylng  both  acts  Is  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  man  Is.  and  must  remain,  a  par' 
of  the  natural  world.  The  goal— a  state  of 
"productive  harmony"  between  man  and  na- 
ture— can  be  reached  only  through  an  under- 
standing of  and  adaptation  to  the  ecological 
Imperatives  of  the  natural  world.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  Environmental  Education  Act 
to  promote  such  public  understanding  as 
the  price  of  survival. 

The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act 
embodies  three  achievements.  It  la  a  declared 
national  policy  to  maintain  and  to  restore 
a  viable  environment.  All  governmental  pro- 
grams are  to  be  judged  for  consistency  with 
this  policy.  And  a  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  la  created  to  study  and  report  on 
the  state  of  the  environment  The  council 
has  recently  l.ssued  Its  first  landmark  En- 
vironmental Quality  Report. 

The  Environmental  Education  Act  Is  di- 
rected to  the  root  problems  of  creating  pub- 
lic understanding  and  stimulating  citizen 
action  to  halt  the  degradation  of  the  en- 
Tlrotuneut  and  to  begin  ita  restoraUon. 

Oranu  are  to  be  used  to  secure  the  devel- 
opment of  improved  currtculums.  the  imtla- 
tlon  of  programs  m  schools  and  colleges,  the 
preparation  and  dissemination  of  teaching 
materials  and  Information. 

Very  wisely,  the  search  for  educational 
programs  la  not  to  be  limited  to  schools  and 


colleges,  for  we  cannot  wait  for  an  educated 
generation  to  grow  up.  It  Is  today's  adults 
who  must  change  their  ways  and  bring  an 
early  reversal  of  the  antagonistic  relations 
between  man  and  nature. 

Wisely  again,  the  act  does  not  limit  its 
search  for' effective  environmental  educa- 
tion to  the  profcsslcnal  educators 

The  pioneers  In  such  education  have  been 
such  organizations  as  the  National  Audubon 
Society,  with  Its  school  clubs  and  Its  sum- 
mer nature  camps  for  training  teachers  and 
communltv  leaders  to  use  the  outdoors  for 
classrooms  in  both  formal  echool  programs 
and  m  adult  community  actlvlOes.  and  the 
Massachusetts  Audubon  Society,  which  arst 
hired  and  trained  supplemental  teachers  and 
sent  them  Into  the  schooU  across  the  siate. 
The  act  is  necessarily  Interested,  not  only 
In  the  problems  of  natural  environments, 
but  also  of  man-made  environments,  since 
the  latter  are  the  prevalent  environments  for 
most  of  our  people.  However,  any  under- 
stantllng  of  ecological  systems  and  of  man's 
place  on  earth  must  proceed  from  a  basic 
appreciation  of  the  workings  of  nature  In 
txjth  natural  environments  and  In  man- 
altered  and  man-degraded  environments. 

In  the  latter,  the  workings  of  nature  are 
not  likely  to  t>e  beneficent  to  man. 

It  Is  unlortunat*  that  the  terms  ecology. 
environmental  quality  and  oonaervatlon  carry 
heavy  negative  connotations  for  many  people. 
Perhaps  this  Is  an  Inevitable  result  of  the 
serious  and  pervasive  abuse  which  the  en- 
vironment has  undergone  In  the  past  half- 
century. 

However,  ecology  and  natural  history  arc 
fascinating  areas  of  dL'COverj:  they  are  much 
more  important  lor  their  positive  principles 
and  values  than  for  any  "do-nots." 

Man  will  never  live  In  harmony  with  nature 
until  he  appreciates  the  fundamental  wisdom 
of  natural  systems,  the  essential  rightneas  of 
the  intricate  ways  in  which  nature  maintains 
a  balanced  richness  and  diversity  in  life,  and 
the  human  values  which  are  lost  when  man 
Is  alienated  from  the  natural  world. 

These  truths  are  remote  and  abstract  for 
people  who  are  Increasingly  urban  and  have 
little  experience  with  the  world  of  nattire. 
Tet  these  are  the  verj-  values  which  have 
guided  such  volunteer  organlzatlona  as  the 
Sierra  aub.  the  Isaak  Walton  League  and  the 
Audubon  Societlea.  as  they  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  conservation  education  since  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

The  success  of  the  Envlroiunental  Educa- 
tion Act  will  depend  upon  lu  role  in  per- 
suading a  majority  of  adults  to  take  early 
and  direct  action  in  their  neighborhoods.  In 
their  towns,  in  their  businesses  and  in  their 
personal  lives  to  protect  and  restore  the 
environment. 

There  is  a  resdv-made  nucleus  of  leaders 
tor  such  local  and  regional  acUon  programs 
through  organizing  envlrorunental  councUs 
of  members  of  existing  conservation  organi- 
zations Administrators  of  the  act  should 
make  an  earlv  effort  to  achieve  an  ecumenical 
mobilization  of  this  citizen's  potential. 

Through  nBtlmal  and  state  conservation 
organizations,  the  trained  leadership  which 
15  an  ultimate  goal  of  envlrotmiental  educa- 
tion can  be  located  and  activated.  Here  are 
the  channels  through  which  educational  ma- 
terials and  action  programs  can  be  trans- 
mitted to  virtually  every  commtmlty. 

The  conser^-atlon  organizations,  which  hsve 
worked  so  many  vears  to  achieve  such  gtjv- 
ornmental  actions  as  the  National  Environ- 
mental  Policy  Act  and  the  Environmental 
Education  Act.  and  their  thousands  of  mem- 
bera  are  ready  and  willing  to  move  from 
advocacy  to  action 


Item.  1  compliment  him  on  the  excellent 
justification  he  made. 


INSPECTION      OP      CERTAIN      EGO 
PRODUCTS  BY  THE  U.S.  DEPART- 
MENT OP  AGRICULTURE 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  belore  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
ns,.  19888. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoGGS)  laid  before  the  Senate  H.B.  19888, 
an  act  to  provide  for  the  inspection  of 
certain  egg  products  by  the  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture:  restriction  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  qualities  of  eggs: 
uniformity  of  standards  for  eggs  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  and  coopera- 
tion with  State  agencies  in  administra- 
tion of  this  act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  read  twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
passed  the  Senate  unanimously  on  the 
2d  of  February  1970.  and  was  then 
sent  to  the  House.  Instead  of  acting  on 
the  Senate  bill,  the  House  passed  its  own 
bin,  which  is  the  Senate  bill  with  amend- 
ments. The  amendments  seem  to  be  satis- 
factory all  around. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  cleared  this  mat- 
ter with  several  members  of  the  com- 
mittee including  the  chairman. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  Is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  offered, 
the  question  Is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  iH.R.  19888)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
tvill  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.    . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ments. May  I  say  that  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  and  made  a  splen- 
did presentation  with  reference  to  the 


SST  CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  articles 
in  the  Sunday  newspapers  of  December 
13  allege  that  a  filibuster  over  SST  funds 
threatens  to  block  the  passage  of  other 
Important  pending  legislaUon  including 
welfare  reform  and  sodal  security.  It  is 
certainly  true  that  if  there  Is  to  be  a 
sustained    effort    to    push    SST    funds 
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through  this  session  of  Congress,  there 
will  be  a  sustained  effort  in  opposition  in 
the  form  of  extended  debate,  debate  in 
depth  or  fllibuster — or  whatever  other 
name  one  may  wish  to  call  it. 

We  who  oppose  the  SST  have  no  inter- 
est In  holding  up  other  legislation  and 
are  prepared  to  set  aside  the  SST  dispute 
until  we  have  disposed  of  all  other  leg- 
islation. 

However,  we  do  not  intend  to  allow  the 
passage  of  SST  appropriations  In  a  con- 
ference report  after  having  decisively  de- 
feated those  same  appropriations  m  a 
roUcall  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
It  is  my  own  view  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter can  easily  be  I'esolved  by  a  motion  to 
table  the  conference  report  and  by  the 
adoption  of  a  continuing  resolution  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation without  SST  funds. 

If  that  motion  prevails,  all  debate  and 
delay  will  be  over.  The  public  and  the 
conservation  movement  won  a  dramatic 
victory.  We  liave  no  Intention  of  giving 
it  away. 

Mr.  President,  the  Washington  Sunday 
Star  of  December  13,  1970,  contains  an 
especially  well  reasoned  article  concern- 
ing the  development  of  the  American 
supersonic  transport. 

In  his  artic'e  entitled.  "The  End  of  tlie 
SST,"  James  J.  Kilpatrick  argues,  and  I 
believe  correctly,  that  the  Senate's  rejec- 
tion of  further  Federal  funding  of  the 
supersonic  transport  "marks  a  turning 
point."  As  Kilpatrick  goes  on  to  say,  the 
tuming  point  may  be  that  now  Congress, 
along  with  all  Americans.  vOl  think 
about  Improving  the  quality  of  our  life 
and  think  about  whether  more  speed, 
more  power,  mere  noise,  more  trash, 
more  smog,  more  gadgets,  have  really 
added  to  the  quality  of  life. 

Mr.  Kllpatrick's  observations  are  espe- 
cially timely  in  view  of  the  conference 
committee's  action  in  restoring  *210  mil- 
lion to  the  SST  programs.  The  Senate 
must  not  reverse  the  historic  step  for 
environmental  quality  it  took  in  rejecting 
further  funding  of  the  SST. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 

There  Leing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd. 
eis  follows: 

End  or  the  SST:  A  Shall  Stkf  roa 
MAinciKO 
Zt  Is  not  often,  sad  to  say.  that  mankind 
wins  a  round  In  the  unending  struggle  to 
preserve  a  decent  quality  of  life.  Ordinarily. 
In  the  holy  name  of  progress,  we  advance 
headlong  to  the  rear.  But  the  Senate's  ac- 
tion last  week  In  haltmg  further  develop- 
ment of  a  VS.  supersonic  transport  plane 
Is  a  victory  that  warms  the  heart. 

A  numt>er  of  my  fellow  conservatives,  not- 
ably James  Buniham  of  National  Review, 
will  not  agree  with  that  appraisal.  Some 
of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Senate,  among 
them  Jackson  of  Washington  and  Oold- 
water  of  Arizona,  were  bitterly  disappointed 
by  the  52-ii  vote.  President  Nixon  terms 
the  SSTs  defeat  a  "devastlng  mistake." 

With  deference,  and  with  regret  for  the 
economic  hardsllp  the  Senate's  decision  will 
cause  In  certain  areas.  It  has  to  lie  said  that 
the  Senate  acted  wisely.  One  further  step 
should  be  taken.  In  the  form  of  legislation 
barring  foreign-bnut  SSTs  from  the  use  of 
American  airports.  When  that  Is  done,  this 
whole  unfortunate  misadventure  will  col- 
lapse. 


The  arguments  In  favor  of  continuing  the 
project  were  persuasive,  but  they  were  never 
convincing.  It  was  said  that  the  taxpayers 
eventually  would  get  their  money  back  In 
royalties  upon  the  sale  of  300  to  800  SSTs 
over  the  next  30  years.  It  was  urged  that 
American  prestige  was  at  stake.  Failure  to 
proceed,  we  were  told,  would  mean  a  sur- 
render of  aircraft  leadership  (not  to  men- 
tion the  balance  of  paymenui  to  Russia. 
France,  and  Great  Britain. 

On  close  examination,  none  of  these  argu- 
ments held  up.  There  never  was  solid  evi- 
dence thst  the  airlines  themselves  were  In 
any  mad  rush  to  buy  the  SST.  It  always 
was  a  doubtful  proposition  that  Western 
carriers  would  Invest  m  Sovlet-bullt  air- 
craft, and  thus  become  dependent  for  spare 
parts  upon  Communist  whim.  Important 
elements  of  public  opinion  In  both  France 
and  Great  Britain  have  begun  to  demand  a 
cessation  of  the  Concorde  development. 

Tet  these  were  not  the  Issues  on  which 
the  battle  turned.  In  the  end.  the  do«nlnant 
consideration — the  factor  that  caused  an 
astonishing  18  senators  to  reverse  their  ou-n 
positions  within  a  year — was  the  quiet  ques- 
tion that  so  seldom  Is  asked:  Would  this 
project  improve  the  quality  of  otir  Ufe?  The 
answer,  plainly,  t^-as  no. 

What  v.as  involved  in  the  prospect  of  a 
supersonic  transport  plane?  Noise,  for  one 
thing — the  ear-shattering  noise  of  this  plane 
on  landing  end  takeoff.  And  despite  the  fran- 
tic rash  of  denlala.  regulations  and  amend- 
ments, senators  could  look  down  the  road  to 
the  economic  necessity  of  permitting  Qlghts 
over  land  at  supersonic  speeds;  they  cotUd 
see  millions  of  Americans  subjected  to  the 
annoyance  and  the  property  damage  caused 
by  recurring  sonic  booms.  All  this,  so  that  a 
relatively  few  air  travelers  could  gain  the 
convenience  of  additional  speed.  It  never 
made  sense. 

With  the  Senate's  action.  It  may  now  be 
possible  for  the  airline  Industry  to  concen- 
trate upon  quieting  and  perfecting  the  pres- 
ent generation  of  subsonic  aircraft.  Perhaps 
the  Congress,  as  It  studies  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  transportation,  may  now  direct  Ita 
attention  to  more  urgent  needs,  benefiting 
far  more  tazpaier^.  here  on  our  crowded 
earth. 

But  the  grea'cr  significance  of  the  SST's 
demise  lies  In  the  hope  this  action  has  gen- 
erated: Perhaps  the  quiet  question  will  now 
be  asked  m  other  fields.  Will  the  construction 
of  a  partic'Jlar  freeway  In  Memphis  reaUy 
Improve  the  quality  of  life  In  Memphis?  Will 
the  drilling  of  patrlcular  off-shore  oil  wells, 
or  the  construction  of  particular  polluting 
factories,  truly  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  America?  What  of  the  marvelous  com- 
puters and  the  data  systems  thit  Invade  our 
privacy?  Are  these  ncessary?  Really  neces- 
sary? 

Maybe,  Just  maybe,  the  Senate's  vote  marks 
a  turning  point.  For  a  long  time  now.  we 
Americans  have  been  running  up  the  esca- 
lator, frantically  seeking  more  speed,  more 
power,  more  noise,  more  trash,  more  smog, 
more  gadgets,  but  In  terms  of  the  quality 
of  otir  life  we  have  damned  little  to  show 
for  It.  We  dont  have  to  go  back  to  the  horse 
and  buggy,  but  surely  we  can  get  along  for 
a  while  with  the  Jtunbo  Jet. 


19436)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  urban  growth  policy,  to  en- 
courage and  support  the  proper  growth 
and  development  of  our  States,  metro- 
politan areas,  cities,  cotmties,  and  town 
with  emphasis  upon  new  community  and 
mner  city  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  ur- 
ban development,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  move  tliat  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  'was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presldmg  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Spark- 
man,  Mr.  PnoxMiBi.  Mr.  Wiluams  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Muskie.  Mr.  Bihkett.  Mr. 
TowiH.  and  Mr.  Brooke  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSING  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJl.  19436.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BOGGS)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  an- 
nouncing its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill   (HJl. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1971 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iH.R.  19928 1  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
enduig  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  WILLIAlfS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  vote  at  2:20  this  afternoon 
will  coioe  on  the  question  of  germane- 
ness. For  the  information  of  Senators. 
I  think  that  I  should  explain  what  it 
involved  in  the  vote. 

Page  20  of  the  bill,  beginnmg  with  line 
12  and  going 'through  Une  22,  proWdec 
authority  to  raise  one  legislative  assist- 
ant in  each  Senatorial  office  m  salary 
from  »33.n6  to  $35,496. 

The  point  I  made  is  that  If  a  Senator 
raises  the  salary  of  that  employee  he 
will  have  to  raise  all  of  them  in  the  OfBce 
all  the  way  down  the  line. 

The  salaries  have  already  been  raised 
aroimd  30  percent  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
at  which  time  Congress  raised  its  own 
salaries. 

I  think  Congress  made  a  tragic  mistake 
when  it  approved  large  .salary  increases 
for  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  legis- 
lative employees,  and  the  executive 
branch.  We  have  this  problem  now  of 
teUiiiB  labor  that  they  should  hold  the 
line  when  we  raised  our  own  salaries  so 
exorbitantly. 

As  one  who  unsuccessfully  tried  to  stop 
that  other  salary  increase.  I  think  that 
it  would  be  a  tragic  mistake  to  commit 
another  error  by  increasing  the  salaries 
again  of  our  otrn  assistants.  By  so  doing 
we  would  be  telling  the  rest  of  the  labor 
force  throughout  the  country  that  they 
should  hold  the  line  and  comt>at  infla- 
tion but  that  we  would  not  do  so  our- 
selves. 

I  made  the  point  of  order  because  in 
my  opinion  it  was  clearly  legislation  on 
an  appropriations  bill.  However,  before 
the  ruling  was  made,  and  very  properly 
so.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  raised 
a  question  of  germanoiess. 

So.  the  vote  at  2:30  will  come  on  the 
question  of  whether  It  is  germane.  Those 
who  want  to  strike  this  proposed  salary 
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increase  trom  the  biU  would  vote  no. 
Those  who  want  to  retain  the  provision 
in  the  bill  would  vote  aye.  We  shoi^d 
make  this  clear  so  that  there  would  be 
no  quesOon  as  to  the  vote  involved  here. 
I  point  out  that  salaries  have  already 
been  raised  in  this  same  category  by  over 
16  000  in  the  last  few  months. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  U  the  Sen- 
ator wUl  yield.  I  admit  that  I  spoke 
rather  hastily  and  very  impulsively  a 
'short  while  ago. 

I  expressed  my  opinion  of  this  pro- 
posal to  raise  the  salaries  of.  shall  we 
say,  administrative  assistants.  And  that 
means  to  raise  all  employees  in  our  offices 
if  we  want  to  be  fair  about  It. 

I  am  terribly  disturbed  over  any  con- 
tribution to  inflation  these  days  al- 
though I  believe  we  should  bring  the 
Income  of  other  people  percentagewise 
up  to  the  Increase  we  gave  ourselves  a 
vear  and  a  half  ago 

Today  there  are  more  college  gradu- 
ates who  are  unable  to  And  Jobs  than 
there  have  been  for  years.  I  know  of  one 
technical  school  that  had  12  percent  of 
last  year's  graduates  who  could  not  get 
Jobs  of  any  kind. 

Layoffs  are  continuing,  particularly  in 
industries  related  to  machine  tools  and 
machinery. 

Bankruptcies  will  probably  show  an 
allUme  record  number  this  year  U 
things  continue  at  the  rate  that  they 
have  been  going  up  to  now.  That  involves 
both  personal  and  small  business  bank- 
ruptcies as  well  as  some  large  businesses 
also. 

If  we  do  not  have  a  depression  now,  It 
is  an  extremely  deep  recession.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  cured  by  dumping  several 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  into  any 
one  railroad  or  any  one  industrial  con- 
cern or  any  one  of  a  half-dozen  favored 
industrial  concerns. 

We  definitely  need  a  national  policy 
to  control  inflation  and  restore  pros- 
perity. 

Prosperity  has  to  be  recovered  from 
the  ground  up.  It  does  not  grow  from 
the  top  do»-n. 

I  feel  that  about  the  worst  thing  we 
could  do  at  this  time  would  be  to  start 
another  round  of  salary  raises.  We  can- 
not stop  by  simply  raising  the  salary  of 
one  person  In  each  office.  We  have  to  go 
on  and  raise  the  salaries  of  other  Hill 
employees,  and  then  the  salaried  people 
throughout  Government.  Then  the  sal- 
aried people  in  industo'  have  to  have  a 
raise,  and  then  the  salaried  people  in  the 
services  Industries,  and  so  on.  I  think  It 
would  be  awfully  shortsighted  to  start 
another  round  of  expenditures  here  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  the  question  of  germaneness  be 
delayed  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  question  before  the  Senate  Is 
whether  or  not  the  language  In  the  com- 
mittee amendment  which  already  has 
been  adopted  is  germane. 

The  question,  therefore,  does  not  go 
to  the  substantive  merits  of  the  lan- 
guage at  this  point.  The  able  Senator 


from  Delaware  iMr.  Wiiliams)  made 
the  point  of  order  that  the  language  on 
page  20.  lines  12  through  22,  consti- 
tutes legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
and  it  does,  but  the  House,  in  acting  on 
the  bUl.  on  page  21.  beginning  at  line  21 
and  going  through  line  2  on  page  22, 
wrote  legislation  Into  the  appropriation 
bUl  It  legislated  with  respect  to  the 
campensaOon  of  clerks  In  the  office  of  the 
Official  Reporters  of  Debates,  and  It 
legislated  with  respect  to  telephone  al- 
lowances, stationery  allowances,  and  so 


So  the  House  opened  the  door  when  it 
legislated  on  the  appropriation  bill,  and 
it  is  now  in  order  for  the  Senate  to  in- 
sert new  language  with  references  to 
staff  salaries,  which  it  has  done. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  proceed  for  1  additional 

minute.  ^     . 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senate,  therefore,  in  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment,  adopted 
language  that  was  relevant  to  the  lan- 
guage that  already  had  been  placed  In 
the  bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
mittee language  is  germane. 

A  vote  of  "aye"  sustains  my  position 
that  the  language  Is  germane.  It  U  a  pro- 
cedural vote.  If  the  vote  carries  and  I 
am  sustained,  then  any  Senator  may.  If 
he  wishes,  offer  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  the  committee  language  which  has 
already  been  agreed  to  and  to  which  the 
able   Senator   from   Delaware   has  ob- 

Mr  WILLIAMB  of  Delaware.  Vote  I 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2:23  pjn.  having  arrived,  the  question 
Is  on  the  issue  of  germaneness.  A  point 
of  order  was  raised  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  'Mr.  Williams)  against  the 
language  on  page  20.  line  12,  beginning 
with  the  word  "provided"  down  through 
line  22,  as  being  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill. 

The  manager  of  the  bill,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Bt«d)  has 
raised  the  question  of  germaneness  of 
this  language  to  the  House-passed  lan- 
guage Under  rule  XVI,  paragraph  ♦,  and 
the  precedents  and  practices  of  the  Sen- 
ate, If  a  point  of  order  is  made  against  a 
pending  amendment  to  a  general  appro- 
priation bill  on  the  ground  that  It  Is  leg- 
islation, and  the  question  of  germane- 
ness to  the  House  provisions  of  the  bUl 
Is  raised,  the  question  of  germaneness  is 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  decision  and 
takes  precedence  over  the  point  of  order 
which  is  not  ruled  on,  and  the  point  of 
order  falls  or  the  question  Is  settled  if 
the  Senate  decides  that  the  amendment 
is  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  bUl  to 
which  It  Is  offered. 

The  question  Is,  Is  this  language  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  House- 
passed  bUl  embodying  such  language? 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sen- 
ator wUl  state  It. 
Mr.  CDRTIS.  H  the  "nays"  prerallB, 


does  that  mean  the  item  In  consideration 
goes  out  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  la 
correct. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  would  like  to  direct 
the  que.stlon  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  on  the  question  of  ger- 
maneness. Does  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Intend.  If  germaneness  is  sustained, 
to  file  a  new  amendment  to  delete  this 
from  the  bill? 
Mr.  WILLXAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Are  we  not  wasting  our 
time?  Why  do  we  not  get  to  the  meat  of 
the  nut?  ,,  I 

Mr  wnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Unques-  1 

tlonably,  in  my  opinion.  It  was  legislation 
in  an  appropriation  bill  and  I  thought 
this  was  the  easiest  way  to  proceed, 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  Is  a  little  too  Indi- 
rect. I  think,  from  a  technical  point  or 
view  the  manager  of  the  bill  made  a  good 
argument;  and  many  of  us  agree  with 
what  you  say.  Why  not  do  this  in  one 
jump  instead  of  two  Jumps? 

Mr  WHiLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thought 
I  had  done  it  the  shortest  way.  but  with 
the  rule  of  germaneness  we  had  no  choice 

except  to  follow  through.      

The   PRBBIDINO   OFFICER.   The    1  ^ 

minute  has  expired.  _ 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  5 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll.  x 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called  , 

Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bira- 
DicK)  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
EiSTiiuro).  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr  Hakrib).  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  McCaxtbt).  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Muskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rnssku.).  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  8i«vDraoH) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  aimounce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  nUnols 
(Mr  Stevxksow).  and  the  Senator  from 
North  DakoU  (Mr.  BuauicK) ,  would  each 

vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Qoodill). 
the  Senator  from  nilnols  (Mr.  P«»ct), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
TmnmoHD ) .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAT- 
nxLo)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
nncKi  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MONDT)  are  absent  because  of 
Illness.  ^      _ 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mimni).  the 
Senator  from  IlllnoU  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thot- 
mohd)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hatfield)  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  DommcK).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — yeas  59, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 

I  No.  in  Leg.) 

TEAS— 89 

ADderacm  HMtke  Uo" 

Bayli  HoUAnd  Nelson 

BeltmOD  Holllnif*  Pi*auire 

Bible  Hugliea  Proxmlre 

Boggs  Inouye  B*ndolph 

Brooke  jRCXaon  Rlblooff 

Byrt.  W.  V«.       J»nt«  Scott 

Cannon  Jordan.  N.C.  Smith 

Cmat  Kennedy  Bparkman 

Cburdl  Long  Spong 

Cranston  Magnuaon  Siennla 

Dodd  Manafleld  sievena 

Ikgleum  uatblaa  Symington 

EUandar  Ucdellan  Talmadge 

Ervln  UoOee  Tydlnga 

Pong  McOoyem  WUUama.  NJ. 

Fulbngbt  Mclnlyre  Yarborough 

Oore  MetcaU  Young,  N.  Dak. 

Oravel  Mondale  Young,  Ohio 

Hart  Montoya 

NATS— as 

Curtis  MUler 

Dole  Murphy 

Pannln  packwood 

Ooldwater  Pearson 

Orinn  Prouty 

Oumey  Saxbe 

Hansen  achwelker 

Hniika  WUlUuns,  Del. 
Jordan,  Idaho 


Aiken 

AUen 

Allott 

Baker 

Bennett 

Byrd,  Va. 

cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 


NOT  VOTINO— 16 
Burdlck  Hatfield  Percy 

Domlnlck  McCarthy  Russell 

ir,«tiarirt  Mundt  Stevenaon 

Goodcll  Muakle  Thurmond 

Hams  Pell  Tower 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKK.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  are  59  and  the  nays 
28.  and  the  language  Is  held  to  be 
germane. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  for  its  Immedlato  consideration. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  l>e  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

Beginning  with  the  word  "Provided"  on 
page  10.  line  13,  strike  oat  all  down  to  and 
including  ime  23. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Attaches  will  pleaae 
take  seats  In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VlrgliUa.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator's  amendment  as  read 
by  the  clerk  would  strike  out  all  the 
language  on  page  20  of  the  bill  beginning 
with  the  proviso  on  line  12  and  going 
through  line  22.  1  respectfully  suggest 
that  the  Senator  would  perhaps  want  to 
modify  his  amendment  to  strike  cut  the 
language  through  the  figure  "»35.498" 
on  line  17  of  that  page.  Otherwise,  the 
Senator  would  by  his  amendment — and 
I  do  not  believe  he  intends  to  do  that — 
also  delete  the  language  beginning  on 
line  17  on  page  20.  which  deals  with  the 
compen-sation  of  the  six  transcribers  and 
two  clerks  In  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sena- 
tor Intends  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware.  The 
amendment  reads  that  way.  but  for  the 


sake  of  getting  it  approved,  because  the 
flrst  part  of  the  amendment  Is  what  I 
was  putting  the  emphasis  on,  I  would  be 
willing  to  modify  the  amendment  to  that 
extent. 

That  would  change  the  amendment  to 
reed: 

Beginning  on  page  20.  line  12.  with  the 
word  "Provided"  strike  out  all  the  language 
down  to  and  Including  line  17,  after  the 
figure  •'•35.496"  on  line  17. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  state  again 
where  his  modification  would  begin? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  would 
begin  on  page  20,  line  12,  with  the  word 
"Provided,"  and  strike  out  the  following 
language; 

That  effective  January  1,  1971.  paragraph 
(3)  (IV)  of  section  106(d)  of  the  Leglalatlve 
Branch  Appropriation  Act,  1968,  as  amended 
<2  VB.C.  6I-Md),  Is  amended  by  deleung 
"S33,176"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"»36,4»6-. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Senator  If  he  will  yield 
again,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  and  suggest  that  he  f vuther  modify 
his  amendment  so  as  to  retain  the  ver- 
biage "Provided.  That  effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,"  and  that  his  deletion  begin. 
Instead,  with  the  word  "paragraph"  on 
line  13.  The  language  "effective  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971"  should  remain  In  the  bill,  so 
as  to  make  the  increases  provided  In  the 
closing  language  of  the  paragraph  effec- 
tive as  of  that  dato. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  will 
not  change  the  substance  of  what  I  am 
trying  to  do,  and  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  suggestion. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
adopt  this  amendment.  I  point  out  again 
what  I  said  earlier:  I  think  Congress 
made  a  mistake  a  couple  of  years  ago 
when  It  raised  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive salaries  at  a  time  when  we  were 
asking  private  industry  and  labor  to 
hold  the  line  in  order  to  combat  inflation. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  fact  that  with 
respect  to  the  administrative  assistants 
in  the  congressional  offices,  on  August  1 , 

1967,  the  ceiling  was  $24,480.  On  July  1, 

1968,  this  was  Increased  to  S27.0«4.  In 
February  1969  they  got  a  23-percent  In- 
crease, to  {33,176.  This  proposal  here 
today  would  be  an  8-percent  Increase  on 
top  of  that. 

Certainly  at  a  time  when  we  are  ask- 
ing everybody  to  hold  the  line  this  In- 
crease cannot  be  justified.  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  this  is  only  for  one  in  each 
congressional  office  because  once  the 
salary  is  increased  for  this  one  employee 
increases  will  have  to  be  made  down  the 
line.  I  think  this  amendment  should  be 
agreed  to. 

I  am  willing  to  vote.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
vote  for  this  amendment,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  lust  can- 
not understand  why  there  should  be  a 
disparity  between  the  committee  staff 
members  and  the  administrative  assist- 
ants In  our  Individual  ofBces.  The  com- 
mittee staff  memben,  especially  on  many 
committeee,  have  a  veiy  abort  period 


during  the  year  In  which  they  have  to 
carry  the  load.  The  administrative  as- 
sistants have  to  carry  the  load  the  en- 
tire year  for  the  entire  State. 

This  does  not  Increase  the  appropria- 
tions I  was  very  careful  not  to  ask  for 
an  increase  in  appropriations.  All  I  a^ed 
for  was  that  the  limitation  for  adminis- 
trative assistants  be  raised  to  that  of  the 
committee  staff  members.  If  the  Senator 
wants  to  offer  an  amendment  to  cut  the 
committee  staff  members  to  the  ijolnt 
where  our  administrative  assistants  are, 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  vote  with  him. 
Otherwise,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should 
not  be  allowed  to  use  the  money  that  Is 
allocated  to  our  own  offices  as  we  see  fit, 
especially  since  it  does  not  go  beyond  the 
committee  staff  members. 

So  far  as  turning  back  money  is  con- 
cerned. I  will  challenge  any  Member  In 
the  Chamber  to  match  what  I  turn  back 
to  the  Treasury.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
wishes  to  address  a  question  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Is  the  imderstandlng  of  the  Chair  cor- 
rect that  the  Senator  modified  his 
amendment  In  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  That 
leaves  the  words  "Provided,  That  effective 
January  1.  1971."  in  the  bill,  so  that  it 
would  be  applicable  to  the  remainder  of 
the  language  of  the  bill.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  that,  because  It  does  not  change 
the  substance  of  the  amendment  I  now 
have  pending. 

The  modified  amendment  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  30,  Une  13.  after  'IB71".  strike  out 
the  comcoA  and  "paragraph  (3)  (Iv)  ol  sec- 
tion 106  (d)  of  the  Legtslatlve  Branch  Ap- 
propruaon  Act.  1968,  as  amended  (2  VSSC. 
61-1  (d),  18  amended  by  deleting  -SSS.lTe" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  ■'♦36,496"." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  as  modified. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Dobd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  E»si- 
LAMD) .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris),  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mcskie)  .  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peix).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rossell),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Stevejisob) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Bayh)  and  the  Senator  from  IlUnola 
iMi.  Stevensoh)   would  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell)  . 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Peect), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  iMr. 
Tamuomt)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
iMr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) IS  absent  on  offlciaJ  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DounncK)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  MnsBi)  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 


il342 

IX  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
Irom  South  DalcoU  ^Mr.  Monot).  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PK«<:i'lr3^ 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thd«- 
MOND)  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
TowsR)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado iMr.  DOMINICK)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  >Mr.  HATraio). 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  si, 
nays  33,  as  follows: 

INo.  428  Lag.] 
TEAS— 51 
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Alkcn 

Allien 

AUott 

Andvnon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Bynl.  Va. 

Bvrd  W.Va 

Cannon 

Cburcb 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 


Baker 

BeUtnon 

Cuae 

Cranston 

Uole 

Easlecon 

Pons 

Gravel 

Bart 

Hartke 

Hugbea 


Baj'h 

Dodd 

Domtnlck 

Eastland 

GoodeU 

Hsms 


Ellender 

Ervln 

Fanntn 

FulbngM 

Goldwater 

Oore 

Grtffln 

Giirney 

BBnaen 

HuUand 

Bolllnin 

Hruska 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Matbiaa 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

MUler 

NATS— 33 

Inouye 
Jackaon 
Javtia 

Jordan.  N.C. 
Kennedy 

Magnuaon 

MtntflcM 

McGee 

McOovern 

Uctcaif 


Montoya 

M'jrphy 

Nelson 

Puatore 

Pearson 

Prouty 

Pr.>«mire 

Saxbe 

Schwelkcr 

Sparkinan 

Spong 

Symlntfton 

TiJmadge 

Tydiuija 

WJUtlTT.!.  N.J. 

v.'llUama.  I>sl. 
Young  Ohio 


desk  two  amendments  and  ask  that  they 
be  reported.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  w  ill  be  stated. 

The  legislative  (Uerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  between  lines  11  and  12,  Insert 
the  following: 

••Contingency  Fund 

••por  the  addtuonal  amount  for  contin- 
gency fundj  815  million,  to  remain  available 
untu  expended:  •Prouided.  That  this  appro- 
priation shall  be  avail  ble  only  upon  enact- 
ment Into  law  of  authorizing  legUlaUon.' 

On  page  6.  between  lines  17  and  18,  in- 
sert the  ioUowing: 

••Excess  Foreign  Currencies  for  Pakistan 

•For  assistance  for  relief,  reiisblUlatlon  and 
reconstruction  In  East  Pakistan  in  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  available  for  such  pur- 
poses, such  amounts  of  Pakistani  Rupees  as 
the  Treasury  Department  determines  to  be 
excess  to  the  normal  requirements  of  th« 
Vnited  states  on  the  date  ol  enactment  of 
this  Act,  such  amounts  to  remain  available 
for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  dat«  oJ  en- 
actment of  H-R.  19911.  or  slnular  IcgUlatlon. " 


Mondaie 
uoae 

Fnckwood 

Randolph 

Rlbl--off 

Scott 

Smith 

Stcnnls 

Stevens 

YarboroUKh 

Youns,  M.  Dak. 
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Hatfield 
McCarthy 

Mundt 
Muskle 
FeU 
Percy 


Russell 
S'.even9on 
Thurmond 
Tower 


So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Wiilums  of 
Delaware,  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The     PRESmWa     OFFICER     'Mr. 
PEARSON! .  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  move  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
aereed  to. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres-- 
ident.'  I  know  of  only  two  additional 
amendments  that  are  to  be  oBeted.  They 
are  to  be  offered  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole>.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  I  have  conferred  and 
are  willing  to  accept  these  amendments. 
I  know  of  no  other  amendments.  Conse- 
quently. I  would  hope  that  we  could  ad- 
vance the  bill  to  third  reading  shortly 
and  have  a  vot«  on  final  passage.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  final  passage  so  that  all  Senators  m»y 
be  on  notice. 
TTie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres 
ident.  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendments  be 

con-sidered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ments are  cosponsored  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  J»vrrs).  my 
senior  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Peakson), 

AID  has  already  used  or  earmarked 
$11.5  million  of  the  Contingency  Fund 
for  various  purposes.  Including  about  $5.0 
million  of  Contingency  Funds  to  meet 
Immediate  emergency  disaster  relief 
needs  in  East  Pakistan.  Assuming  full 
appropriation  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  re- 
quest of  $15  million,  prior  year  carry- 
overs, and  possible  deobligatlons  of  prior 
year  funds,  total  Contingenc>^  Fund 
availabilities  for  fiscal  year  1971  will  be 
about  $20  million.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
unallocated  Contingency  Fund  balance 
of  $8.5  mUlion  will  not  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  longer-term  reconstruction  re- 
quirements in  East  Pakistan.  Moreover, 
the  use  of  these  funds  would  totally  de- 
plete the  Contingency  Fund  and,  thus, 
make  it  Impossible  to  meet  other  similar 
em<"rEency  and  humanitarian  neetls 
which  will  likely  arise  during  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1971.  I,  therefore, 
offer  this  amen(lment  authorizing  an 
additional  $15  million  for  the  Contin- 
gency Fund. 

In  addition,  we  can  facilitate  Pakis- 
tan's financing  of  the  local  cost  element 
of  the  massive  rehabilitation  and  recon- 
struction effort  by  making  available  our 
excess  local  currency  balances,  which  are 
not  needed  to  cover  our  own  current  ex- 
penditures In  Pakistan.  There  Is  now 
some  $100  million  equivalent  in  restricted 
accounts,  requiring  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  funds.  These  balances 
are  not  needed  at  this  time  to  cover  the 
ordinary  and  usual  administrative  ex- 
penses of  VS.  agencies  abroad,  such  as 
rents,  electricity,  travel,  salaries  of  local 


employees,  for  which  they  are  now  avaU- 
able.  Other  local  currency  sources  are 
available  and  ample  funds  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  S40  million  equivalent  a  year 
will  continue  to  be  generated  in  the  fu- 
ture to  cover  this  kind  of  expenditure. 
The  proposed  appropriation  Is  Intended 
as  a  first  step  toward  using  a  maximum 
amount  of  these  idle  funds  now  to  help 
the  needy  people  of  East  Pakistan.  It  is 
not  mtended  to  Umit.  In  any  way.  the 
use  of  other  local  currency  authorities 
for  relief  and  reconstruction. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
cleared  the  amendmenu  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrdi  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  iMr.  Young',  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hruska).  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pdlbriokti. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  objection* 
to  the  amendments,  perhaps  they  can  be 
accepted  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
is  prepared  to  accept  the  amendments. 
I  have  dlscassed  this  matter  with  the 
able  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Hbuska)  and  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  FtriBRiCHTK  We  have  no 
objection.  .^     .     , 

Mr.  FHLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas.  As  I  understand  It, 
these  are  Identical  with  the  two  provi- 
sions in  the  House  bill  which  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  adopted 
this  morning  in  Its  legt'lation. 

Of  course,  as  the  proviso  says,  it  Is  not 
to  be  available  until  appropriated— that 
is  as  to  the  $15  million. 

I  have  no  objection.  These  are  hu- 
manitarian provisions  with  no  political 
overtones  that  I  know  of  with  regard  to 
any  policy. 

While  we  had  no  hearings  and  had  no 
opportunity  for  hearings.  It  is  well  known 
as  to  what  happened  In  Pakistan.  I  can 
see  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion U  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  so 
pleased  that  our  chairman  has  coordi- 
nated with  this  whole  effort  which  I 
think  tlie  whole  committee  felt  was  truly 
humanitarian  and  noncontroverslal  and 
a  magnificent  form  of  aid  to  the  terribly 
beleaguered  people  of  that  coimtry. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  the  Senators 
have  agreed  to  accept  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading  ol 
the  bill.  ^^     ^    . 

Mr  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
have  no  amendment  to  offer.  However, 
there  were  very  few  Senators  present  on 


X 
X 


the  floor  when  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  1  discussed  this  subject  a 
UtUe  earlier.  I  wish  to  say  only  a  few 
words  to  acquaint  those  Senators  who 
were  not  here  earUer  with  the  problem. 
Page  6  of  the  bill  contains  the  proviso: 

Proulded.  That  this  appropriation  shaU  be 
available  only  upon  enactment  Into  law  of 
BUtborlzlng  IsglaUtlon. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
approved  a  version  of  authorization  legis- 
lation this  morning— but  It  has  not  yet 
been  enacted.  If  my  understanding  is 
correct,  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee In  charge  of  the  pending  appropria- 
tion bill  is  committed,  as  other  Senators 
are,  to  retaining  this  provision  in  con- 
ference. However.  I  wish  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  If. 
for  reasons  beyond  his  control,  the  pro- 
vision Is  not  retained  in  conference  and 
the  conferees  on  the  bill  should  come 
back  witliout  the  proviso,  and  the  re- 
port is  approved,  as  I  understand  it  un- 
der the  existing  law  we  will  have  a  situa- 
tion where  very  large  sums  of  money  will 
have  been  appropriated  without  authori- 
zation. ,  „ 
I  only  call  that  to  the  attention  of  all 
Senators  so  that  they  will  know  that  If 
this  precedent  is  set  we  will  have  very 
largely  negatived  the  work  of  legislative 
cocomlttces. 

We  discussed  this  last  year  In  another 
context,  but  this  is  what  Is  hivolved  here. 
I  want  It  known  that  I  am  perfectly 
aware  of  the  possibilities  that  this  could 
happen  because  time  Is  short.  The  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  acted  very 
quickly  this  morning  without  adequate 
hearings.  I  did  not  vote  to  report  the  bill 
because  I  think  we  have  not  had  ade- 
quate hearings  and  I  am  opposed  to  con- 
sideration of  the  substantive  bill  by  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with- 
out adequate  hearings.  But  I  wanted  to 
alert  everyone  of  the  possibilities  that 
this  has  Within  it  to  subvert  the  tradi- 
tional procedures  of  the  Senate. 

THB   TBI   AWD   THS  CAMPUBB8 


Mr.  McGO\'^niN.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  bill  being 
considered  includes  funding  for  the  ad- 
ditional FBI  agents  which  the  admin- 
istration has  stated  will  be  used  In  the 
investigation  of  the  use  of  explosives  on 
coUere  campuses. 

Last  October  my  office  sent  question- 
naii-es  to  300  college  presidents,  student 
body  presidents,  and  police  chiefs  to  de- 
termine the  views  of  the  persons  most 
dlrectlv  affected  by  the  administration's 
proposal  for  increased  FBI  jurisdiction 
on  campus.  On  November  9  my  office  re- 
leased the  results  of  the  survey.  One  out- 
standing concern  was  expressed  In  the 
great  majority  of  the  repUes.  Of  321  re- 
sponses received,  about  85  percent  fav- 
ored conditioning  the  presence  of  FBI 
agents  on  a  campus  on  the  approval  or 
request  of  the  college  president  or  local 
police  official.  A  majority  of  the  replies 
in  each  of  the  three  categories  of  re- 
spondante  declared  their  endorsement  of 
such  a  condition. 

These  replies  were  most  often  noted  as 
the  reason  for  this  position:  First,  the 


fear  tliat  under  the  administration's  pro- 
posal the  FBI  might  act  as  a  Federal 
poUce  force,  injecting  Itself  into  essen-- 
tlally  local  police  matters  without  a  real 
need  for  FBI  assistance  being  demon- 
strated, and  second,  that  such  exercUe 
of  FBI  authority  would  result  in  the  ex- 
acerbation of  tension  en  campus  and  the 
radlcallzatlon  of  moderate  students  In 
situations  where  local  officials  and  local 
police  are  able  to  handle  disorder. 

FBI  cooperation  in  the  investigation  of 
campus  bombing  may  sometimes  be  use- 
ful and  necessary. 

But  I  share  the  concerns  that  were  ex- 
pressed in  the  great  majority  of  repltes 
to  the  survey.  I  would  hope  that  the  FBI 
would  not  go  onto  a  campus  without  a 
retiuest  from  local  officials  who  find  that 
FBI  assistance  wUl  be  helpful  or  neces- 

■fhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill.  ,.  .  u. 
The  amendments  were  ordered  to  Be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  .  ^.. 

The  bin  (HJl.  16913)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Th>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is.  ShaU  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  'Mr.  Bavb).  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  IDooo). 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land i  the  Senator  from  Arkansa.s  (Mr. 
Fdlbrichi  I .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
,Mr  Harris  1.  the  Senator  from  Mmne- 
sota  iMr.  McCarthy),  the  Senator  from 
Mahie  (Mr.  Moskie),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Psll),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  'Mr.  Rossixl).  and  the 
Senator  from  DUnols  (Mr.  Stevibson) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mus-OE)  and  the  Senator  from  lUlnols 
iMr.  Stevenson  1  would  each  vote  "yea. 
Mr  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell), 
the  Senator  from  Chicago  (Mr.  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  TinniMOND)  are  necessarily  abaatt. 
Th»  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hat- 
raiB)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMiNicK)  and  the  Senator  frorn  South 
Dakota  iMr.  Mcndi)  are  absent  because 
of  illness.  ,    _ 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water  >  Is  detained  on  official  busmess. 
If  prewnt  and  voting,  the  Seiator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominioc)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  .the 
senator  from  South  Dakota  Mr. 
MONOT).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PERCY  >.  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr,  TatiaMONB)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 


The  result  was  announced— yeas  83. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

I  No.  429  Leg.  I 
YEAS — 83 


Allien 

Allen 

Allou 

Anderson 

Baker 

Bclimon 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brooke 

Burdick 

Eyrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  w.  Va. 

Ci.nnon 

Case 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

(Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dole 

Kagleton 

Encoder 

Ervm 

Fannin 

Fone 

Oore 


Gtavel 
Griflln 
Gumey 
Hansen 
Bart 
Hartke 
Holland 
Holllnes 
Hruska 
Hughes 
Inouye 
Jarkson 
Javltj 

Jordan.  N.C. 
Jonlan.  Idaho 
Kennedy 
Long 

Ua^^nuson 
Mansfleld 
Mathias 
McCleUan 
McOee 
McOovern 
McIntjTe 
Metcj»ll 
Miller 
Monr^ale 
Montoya 
KAYS— 0 


Muss 

Murphy 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pasture 

Pearson 

prouty 

Proxnilre 

Randolph 

RtblcoS 

Baibe 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tower 

Tydinga 

WUIlams,  N  J. 

Williams.  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO— 17 
Bayta  GoodtOl  Pell 

Dodd  Harris  Percy 

Domlnlck  Hitfleld  Ruascll 

Eestland  McCarthy  Stevenson 

Ftilbrlght  Mundt  Thurmond 

Ooldwater  Muskle 

So  the  bUl  (H.R.  19928)  was  passed. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  Insist 
on  lU  amendments  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  disagreeing  votes  thereon; 
and  that  the  Chair  be  outhori-/ed  to  ap- 
point conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Dole)  appointed 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Pastohe, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  ELirNnra,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan. Mr,  Maonuson.  Mr.  Stennis. 
Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  Youno  of  North  Da- 
kota, Mrs.  Smith,  Mr.  Hruska,  and  Mr. 
Allott  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Is  again  indebted  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
(Mr.  Bvrd).  The  outstanding  manner 
with  which  he  handled  the  supplemen- 
tal funding  measure  was  only  charac- 
teristic, however.  Its  approval  by  the 
Senate  Is  a  tribute  that  speaks  louder 
than  any  words.  His  thorough  explana- 
tion of  every  feature  of  this  proposal 
coupled  with  his  able  and  articulate 
advocacy  for  Its  adoption  and  his  fine 
leglslaUve  skill  joined  to  assure  this 
great  success.  Senator  Byrd  has  again 
performed  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ice: it  Is  an  achievement  which  may  be 
adiied  to  a  record  that  Is  already  abun- 
dant with  such  accorapUshments. 

Joining  Senator  Byrd  was  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
iMr.  HRtJSKA).  His  splendid  cooperation 
and  assistance  were  Indispensable.  His 
great  support  for  the  measure  assured 
.?uch  an  overwhelming  success. 
Noteworthy,  as  well,  were  the  efforts  of 


^>,^«   II.     la'rn 
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the  Senator  from  New  York  tMr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
*Mr.  Habt>.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  FuLBRicHT  > .  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  <Mr.  Wn.i.iAMs),  and  the 
many  others  who  contributed  with  their 
\'iews.  observ'ations.  and  amendments. 

The  Senate,  as  a  whole,  may  be  proud 
of  another  outstanding  achievement  ob- 
tained expeditiously  and  with  full  re- 
gard for  the  views  of  every  Member. 


PROORAM 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 

information  of  the  Senate.  I  should  hke 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
if  he  will  give  us  such  information  as  he 
can  concerning  the  schedule  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  the  rest  of  the  week,  and  the 
rest  of  the  session. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  unobjected-to  items  on  the  cal- 
endar, which  have  been  cleared,  which 
will  be  laid  before  the  Senate  shortlj'. 
and  then  it  Is  the  Intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  call  up  H.R.  19911.  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  this  morning.  The  reason  for 
the  urgency  is  that  the  funds  for  that  bill 
are  contained  in  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  which  has  just  been 
passed,  and  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  Senate,  and  to  prevent  any  end  nms 
of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  we  would  like  to  have  the 
bill  brought  up  tomorrow  and  disposed  of. 

Following  that,  the  Senate  will  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1443.  H.R.  17550.  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  are  some  discussions  going  on 
at  the  present  time  about  the  status  of 
the  excise  tax  extension.  What,  if  any- 
thing, will  come  out  of  that  this  after- 
noon. I  do  not  know. 

Of  course,  we  face  some  serious  road- 
blocks in  addition  to  those  which  have 
been  mentioned,  one  having  to  do  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill,  which  contains  an  ap- 
propriation for  the  SST.  about  which 
various  suggestions,  propmsals.  demands, 
requests,  and  whatnot,  have  been  made. 

It  looks  as  If  the  Senate  is  in  for  a 
very  interesting  week,  to  put  it  mildly, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  we  znay  be 
faced  with  filibuster  on  filibuster  on 
filibuster. 

I  hope  that  the  good  Intentions  and  the 
reasonableness  of  the  Members  will  pre- 
vail, to  the  end  that  we  can  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities  and  dispose  of  them 
one  way  or  the  other.  But,  as  of  now, 
things  do  not  look  very  good  for  a  recess 
at  the  end  of  this  week.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  practically  out  the  window.  But 
miracles  do  happen:  Senators  do  get  to- 
gether; parties  do  become  Impartial:  and 
sometimes  what  we  do  not  expect  occurs. 
But  it  is  a  long  shot. 

That  is  about  it,  plus  a  lot  of  confer- 
ence reports  on  verr  Important  bills. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
wish  to  say  that  the  cooperation  we  have 
seen  in  connection  with  this  supplemen- 


tal appropriation  bill,  handled  so  ably  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia ^Mr.  Byrd)  ,  which  appeared  at  one 
point  to  be  extremely  controversial,  and 
the  kind  of  cooperation  which  will  per- 
mit the  foreign  aid  appropriation  to  come 
up  in  the  morning,  so  that  techni- 
calities will  not  be  left  over,  display 
what  we  can  do.  Perhaps  as  the  week 
wears  on  we  will  see  that  kind  of  coop- 
eration developing  on  some  of  the  other 
matters  the  majority  leader  has  alluded 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUD.  Amen.  I  Join  the  dis- 
tinguished assistant  minority  leader  m 
thanking  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Byrd)  once  again  for 
doing  his  usual  extraordmary  Job  in 
handling  a  complex  and  complicated 
measure.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  was  frankly 
surprised — though  I  should  not  have 
been — that  he  was  able  to  get  the  matter 
through  as  expeditiously  as  be  did,  with 
a  minimum  of  friction  and  a  minimum  of 
argument  and  debate,  and  good  feeling 
all  around  once  the  measure  was  dis- 
posed of. 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  AM.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today.  It  stand 
in  adjoununent  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  did  the 
Senator  from  Montana  ask  for  a  reserva- 
tion of  some  time  for  the  Senator  from 
Florida  for  Wednesday  morning? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  yet.  This  was 
Just  lor  Tuesday. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  1385  and  1386.  consecutively. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCKJtri'E  INDUSTRIES — 
MONIER — LTD. 

The  resolution  "S.  Res.  400)  to  refer 
the  bill  iS.  3779)  entiUed  "A  biU  for  the 
relief  of  Concrete  Industries  (Monler), 
Ltd."  to  the  chief  commissioner  of  the 
U.S.  Court  of  CTlalms  for  a  report  thereon 
was  considered  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
B.  Bsa.  400 

BMolo9d,  That  the  bill  (3.  3m)>  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Concrete  Indu«trles 
f Monler),  Limited",  now  peoiling  In  the 
Semate.  together  with  ell  the  accompanying 
papere,  ta  referred  to  the  chief  commUsloner 
of  the  United  State*  Court  of  Claims:  and 
the  chletf  commlasloner  ahall  proceed  with 
the  same  In  aooordance  vlth  the  prortfliona 
of  eeotloue  1493  and  3fi09  of  Utle  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  earlleet  practicable  date,  giving 
rach  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon 
aa  shall  be  suOlclent  to  Inform  the  Congreae 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  demand 
aa  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
United  States,  or  a  gratvuty.  and  the  amount. 
If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  the  claimants. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RtcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1376).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
w&s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RbcuRO, 
as  follows: 

puarosx 

The  purpoee  of  the  resolution  Is  to  refer 
the  bill.  S.  3779.  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Concrete  Industries  (BConler),  Limited", 
now  pending  in  tbe  Senate  together  with 
all  the  accompanying  papers  to  tbe  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  U.3.  Court  of  Claims: 
and  the  Chief  Commissioner  shaU  proceed 
with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1492  and  2fiOS  of  Utle  38, 
United  States  Code,  and  report  thereon  to 
the  Senate,  at  the  earliest  practicable  date, 
giving  such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusion* 
thereon  as  shsU  be  sufllclent  to  Inform  the 
Congress  of  the  nature  and  character  of  tbe 
demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against 
tbe  United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  tbe 
amount.  If  any,  legally  or  equitably  due  from 
the  United  States  to  the  claimant. 

ffTATKHJCNT 

The  facu  of  tbe  referred  bUl,  S.  3779.  as 
contained  in  the  Department  of  the  Navy 
report  are  as  follows: 

"The  bill  would  authorize  and  direct  tbe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro* 
prlated,  the  sum  of  15.3  million  to  the  firm 
of  Concrete  Industries  (Monler) ,  Ltd..  of 
Australia.  TTie  bill  states  that  this  amount 
represents  losses  Incurred  by  this  firm  under 
U.S.  Navy  contract  numbered  NET-48950  and 
that  this  contract  was  awarded  on  July  19. 
1963.  to  an  American  •Australian  Joint  ven- 
ture In  which  Concrete  Industries  (Monlert, 
Ltd..  was  a  secondary  partner,  llie  contract 
called  (or  tbe  construction  of  portions  of 
the  very  low  frequency  (VLF)  radio  facility. 
Northwest  Cape.  Australia.  Tbe  bUl  further 
states  tbe  losses  were  incurred  by  Con- 
crete Industries  (Mauler).  Ltd..  when  thli 
firm  satisfactorily  performed  the  entire  con- 
tract at  unforeseeable  expense  and  delay, 
after  the  primary  partner  of  the  Joint  ven- 
ture, a  Nevada  corporation,  became  insolvent 
and  withdrew  from  the  Joint  venture.  Addi- 
tionally, the  bill  provldee  that  no  part  of  tbe 
amount  appropriated,  in  excess  of  20  percent, 
shaU  be  paid  to  an  agent  or  attorney  for 
services  rendered  in  connection  with  thl* 
claim. 

"The  Department  of  the  Navy  Is  oppoeed 
to  the  enactment  of  tbe  bUl. 

"The  Harold  E.  Holt  Naval  Communlca' 
tlon  Station.  Northwest  Cape.  Australia.  760 
miles  north  of  Perth,  consists  of  three  areas: 

"  ( a )  A  VU  area  on  tbe  northern  tip  of  tbe 
cape  containing  an  antenna  array  In  a  ilx- 
pointed  star.  B.400  feet  in  diameter  with  a 
1,300-foot  central  tower  and  two  concentric 
rings  of  1.300-  and  I.O(X)-foot  towers.  A 
transnUtter  biUIdlng,  powerhouse,  and  pier 
are  also  Included  In  this  area. 

"(b)  An  administrative  and  high-fre- 
quency transmitter  antenna  area  6  mllee 
south  of  the  VLF  area  on  Exmouth  Gulf. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  units  of  Navy  hous- 
ing and  a  school  are  also  constructed  In  a 
Joint  Australian-United  Statee  town  near 
thUsite. 

"(c)  A  high-frequency  receiver  area  30 
miles  south  of  the  sdmlnlstratlve  area. 

*^or1:  In  the  VLF  area,  the  first  phase, 
was  advertised  for  bids  in  the  spring  of  1908 
and  the  three  low  bids  were  as  follows: 
"Hardeman-Monler-Hutcherson.  ^34. 880,  OOO 

"Bamson-Transfleld 84.990,000 

"Hawaiian  Dredging,  Pomeroy, 
J.  Rich  Steers,  Bates  * 
Rogers.  S.  Haunstrup  k.  Co., 
Pty.    Ltd 87,940.000 


"The  Invitation  for  bids  required  that  bid- 
ders be  Joint  ventures  of  one  or  more  A\u- 
tralian  and  one  or  more  VB.  firms,  required 
that  one  of  the  Australian  and  one  of  the 
U5.  firms  have  accomplished  large  construc- 
tion Jobs  and  have  experience  In  remote  areas 
and  required  experience  In  construction  of 
dlesel  generator  powerplanu  and  tall  guyed 
towers. 

"Since  the  project  was  a  very  large  and 
dlfflcuU  one,  and  since  another  bidder  pro- 
tested award,  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
(now  the  Naval  PaclllUes  Engineering  Com- 
mand) of  the  Deimrtment  of  the  Navy  made 
a  careful  review  or  resp>onslbUlty  before 
making  award.  On  June  26,  1963.  the  Chief 
and  other  representatives  of  the  Bureau  met 
with  representatives  of  the  joint  venture. 
Including  Mr.  K.  C.  B.  Mlllbum  of  Concrete 
Industrtes  (Monler),  and  discussed  the 
quailflcatlona  of  the  Joint  ventxire  contrac- 
tors, availability  of  construction  equipment, 
sources  of  superrlsors,  workers  and  materials, 
the  pier,  the  construction  schedules,  and  the 
contractors*  satisfaction  with  the  price  bid. 
This  review,  the  conference,  and  the  assur- 
ances given  were  satisfactory,  and  on  July  19. 
1963.  the  contract  NBY-48950  was  awarded 
to  Btardemon-Monler-HutcherBon  at  the 
price  of  »34.88O.0O0.  A  performance  bond  in 
the  sum  of  •17.440.000  to  aasxtfe  performance 
of  tbe  contract  was  furnished  by  tbe  con- 
tracts. 

"The  second  phase  of  the  work  for  the  ad- 
ministrative high-frequency  transmitter  and 
tbe  receiver  areas,  and  for  the  bousing  and 
schools,  was  advertised  for  bids  3  years  later. 
This  work  was  awarded  to  a  joint  venture  of 
Koppers-Clough  on  March  36,  1966.  in  the 
amount  of  t30.420.000.  In  addition  to  tbeee 
two  construction  contracts,  there  were  con- 
tracts NBY-63145  and  NBY-57095  In  the 
amounu  of  •5^80.924  and  •1.744.000.  respec- 
tively, with  Continental  Electronics  Manu- 
facturtng  Co.  for  the  production  and  Instal- 
lation of  the  VLP  transmitter. 

"The  Hardeman-Monler-Hutcherson  Joint 
venture  agreement  had  provided  participat- 
ing tntereats  u  follows: 

Percent 
"Paul  Hardeman,  S^.,  a  Nevada  cor- 
poration          75 

"Concrete  Industries  (Monler),  Ltd..        IB 

'■Hutcherson  Bros.  Pty..  Ltd— 10 

"Paul  Hardeman.  Inc..  had  guaranteed 
performaoce  by  the  Nevada  corponttlon.  Its 
wholly  owned  subsidiary.  In  May  1965  the 
parent  and  subsidiary  Hardeman  companies 
encountered  serious  financial  dlfflcuIUes. 
which  eventually  resulted  in  these  flmu  go- 
ing out  of  business.  Under  tbe  terms  of  tbe 
prime  construction  contract  and  the  Joint 
venture  agreement,  each  member  ol  tbe 
Joint  venture  Is  fully  responsible  for  con- 
tract performance.  Accordingly,  at  that  time. 
Concrete  Industries  (Monler) .  Ltd..  took  over 
management  of  the  watt  and  completed  tbe 
work  on  phase  I. 

"In  the  summer  of  1966,  Monler  stated  that 
It  anticipated  losses  of  15  mUllon  plus  liqui- 
dated damages  and  had  the  Australian  Oov- 
emment  Intercede  with  the  United  States. 
After  dlscusalons  between  representatives  of 
the  State  Department  and  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logis- 
tics) .  Havy  personnel  were  sent  to  Australia 
to  discuss  the  matter  with  the  American  Em- 
bassy and  representatives  of  the  Australian 
Oovemment.  In  such  discussions  the  Navy 
repreeen  tatl  ves  ex  plained  the  backgroimd 
and  developments  under  tbe  contract  and 
promised  expedited  and  fair  consideration  of 
tbe  contractor's  claims  by  the  Armed  Services 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  but  no  extraor- 
dinary relief  Iwyond  that.  Arrangements  were 
thereafter  made  for  the  hearing  of  tbe  claims 
In  Australia  and,  subsequently,  for  partial 
payments  on  some  claims  before  final  deter- 
mination of  the  amounts  due  thereunder. 

■Tbe  Armed  Services  Board  of  Contract 
Appeals  heard  claims  under  this  contract 
and  their  disposition  have  been  aa  follows: 


"CUitn  No. 


Stib>Kl 


Dijpoiiltsn 


....  AUowsdllSdsystHwiciOfL 
_..  Allowed  md  piid  $1.34t.K2. 
Altowsd  tnd  fMMd  S29S.O0O. 


10M4 T-I  ttMl,  12S  dtyi  time 

UY^. }sMpectrt.tl,clilm«.OH,000 

lis      :""""--.*".  R«>ior»phY.ci»iii.ji.(n9.500.... , 

I11B70  Aslsoss  drum  hoist.  cUim  $2.384.000 

IzTM"  SBbolip.45!jaysIim«»rtBns»n 

122m"  T-7so£M««t,  ^Sd'yilimetrtenjrtn , 

12SS9  "  —      Mttsl  tradsi  iinhe.  lOdayscmntloo 

125901 SmeU  weJlhet.  31  d*vilim«»ilenii«o 

[2183 ., Inttftnencebod^  Boll!,  claim  J22,2a6, 

12749"-.; 

l^::;::;;;!:;E;i:  r«^J.^Sf^:M6:;::;:--:::::::::;:::":!«ii»«.  .-^  >^  ms.m. 


Ssttlsd  tor  ttms  istsnsion  (dsys)-  •■(•)» 
36:  helix.  II;  ttaastiHItsr.  18:  nasl,32. 


^,^^^^^,  „-.. :, Denied. 

.  Clev.«.:  claim  jib,749; :..-.-. StttW  I16.2M. 

tower  •(•ct.onKUipnien!,ciS(mJ75.l3/ —  DtB«0. 


299S.. 

13096].. 


"...  Heli«ptrtiil.clelin  $55,000.. 


"All  told,  under  change  orders  contrsctora 
were  paid  •2.203384  additional  and  were  paid 
•2^88,112  under  their  claims,  making  the 
final  contract  price  »39,071.496. 

The  Hardeman-Monler-Hutcherson  Joint 
venture  has  given  a  final  release  upon  pay- 
ment of  •30,671,406  reserving  (a)  claims  for 


ot  sections  1493  and  3509  of  title  38.  United 
Statas  Code,  and  report  thereon  to  tbe  Sen- 
ate, at  the  earliest  practicable  date,  giving 
such  findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon 
as  shall  be  sufllclent  to  inform  the  Oongreaa 
of  tbe  nature  and  character  of  the  demand 
as  a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 


extra  costs  of  pier  construction  on  account  of     United  States  or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount. 


adverse  sea  conditions  by  ault  In  the  Court 
of  Claims  and  (b)  equitable  relief  by  way  of 
private  bill  In  Congress.  (As  a  result  ot  tbe 
reservation  concwnlng  the  claim  for  p4er  con- 
struction. It  Is  noted  thst  Monler  apparently 
still  has  a  legal  cause  of  action  in  the  Court 
of  Claims  for  part  of  the  amount  sought  in 
S.  3779.)  The  Department  of  the  Navy  under- 
stands that  tbe  Joint  venture  claims  a  loes  of 
•5  million  under  contract  NBY-46950  but  It 
has  not  verified  and  has  no  records  to  verify 
this  amount. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  opposes  this 
bin  to  pay  the  losses  on  this  contract  alnoe 
construction  contractors  submitting  bids  and 
agreeing  to  perform  work  for  a  fixed  price  as- 
sume large  risks  In  the  bopes  of  large  profits. 
In  this  case  tbe  Joint  venture,  including  par- 
ticularly tbe  AustraJlan  pxartners.  had  tbe  op- 
portunity to  examine  their  prloe  after  bid 
opening  and  expressly  reaffirmed  that  price. 
To  grant  them  relief  from  normal  risks  of 
construction  would  be  an  unfair  preferential 
treatment  in  comparison  with  other  con- 
tractors and  would  set  a  very  bad  precedent. 
Hardeman-Monler-Hutcherson  were  given 
favorable  treatment  in  the  handling  of  their 
claims,  recovered  subst-anllal  amounts  there- 
in, and  are  not  entitled  to  further  relief. 

The  committee.  In  the  consideration  of  tEa 
legislation,  believes  that  there  are  sufficient 
facts  set  forth  to  Justify  the  finding  that  the 
resolution  should  be  referred  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  re- 
port thereon,  giving  his  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  sufllclent  to  Inform  the  Congress 
of  the  nature  and  character  of  tbe  demand  as 
a  claim,  legal  or  equitable,  and  tbe  amount. 
If  any,  which  might  be  due  from  tbe  United 
States.  Accordingly  the  committee  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  Senate  Res- 
olution 400.  without  amendment. 

Favorable  action  on  this  resolution  would 
be  in  accordance  with  established  precedenu, 
as  noted  above. 


If  any.  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the 
Unlt«d  States  to  the  claimant. 

Mr.  MANSFIEILX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1377),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  tbe  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcoaD, 
as  follows: 


HAROLD  C.  AND  VERA  L.  ADLER 
The  resolution  (S.  Res.  445)  to  refer 
the  bill  (S.  4237)  entitled  "A  blU  for  the 
relief  of  Harold  C.  and  Vera  L.  Adler. 
doing  business  as  the  Adler  Construction 
Co.*'  to  the  chief  commissioner,  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims,  for  a  report  thereon  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

S.  RXB.  445 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  (8.  4237)  entitled 
■'A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Harold  C.  and  Vera  L. 
Adler,  doing  business  as  the  Adler  Oonstruc- 
tlon  Company",  now  pending  In  the  Senate 
together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers. 
Is  her»by  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  United  BUtas  Court  of  Claims:  and 
the  Chief  CommlEsloner  sbaU  proceed  with 
tbe  same  In  accordance  with  the  provtstons 


Tbe  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to  refer 
the  bin,  8.  4337,  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  reUef 
of  Harold  C.  and  Vera  Adler.  doing  business 
as  the  Adler  Construction  Co.".  now  pending 
in  the  Senate  together  with  all  the  accom- 
panying papers,  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  VS.  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief 
ComnUssloner  shall  proceed  with  the  same  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sections 
1493  and  250S  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  report  tbereon  to  the  Senate,  at  tbe  earli- 
est practicable  date,  giving  such  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  suf- 
ficient to  inform  the  Congress  of  the  nature 
and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim, 
legal,  or  equitable,  against  the  United  Statee 
or  a  gratuity  and  the  amount.  If  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
tbe  claimant. 

BTATUCXItT 

The  facta  In  synopsis  of  tbe  referred  bill.  B. 
4337,  are  as  follows: 

"Adler  bid  •3,761,115  in  September  1063,  in 
response  to  tbe  Oovemment's  invitation  for 
bids  on  Pactola  Dam,  a  large  earth-filled 
dam  project  In  the  Black  Hills  near  Rapid 
City.  South  Dakota.  His  bid  was  obviously. 
very  low,  being  23  percent  under  the  next 
low  bid  {•4,878.468),  and  38  percent  under 
the  Oovemment's  pre-bld  estimate  (•5.963.- 
341).  Suspecting  a  grave  mistake  In  bid.  Ad- 
ler Immediately  reviewed  his  figures,  but 
asked  the  Oovemment  to  delay  award.  Adler 
very  promptly  advised  the  Oovemmsnt  at  Its 
supervisory  Denver  ofllce  that  be  had  made  a 
mistake  of  •631,000.  so  advising  tbe  Govern- 
ment before  award.  Adler  stated  his  bid  was 
not  acceptable  without  a  correotlon  to  hia 
intended  bid.  or  tbe  erroneous  bid  must  be 
rejected. 

"The  Government,  nonetheless,  precipitous- 
ly awarded  the  contract  on  October  14,  1963, 
thereby  putting  Adler's  bid  bond  of  »376,I11 
in  Jeopardy.  Be  wss  told  by  the  Oovemment 
tbe  next  day  to  send  proofs  of  his  claimed 
bid  errors  of  •831,000  to  the  Contracting  Of- 
ficer who  would  forward  showings  to  tbe 
Comptroller  Oeneral.  The  Oovemment  told 
Adler  that  tbe  Comptroller  General  was  the 
only  one  who  could  grant  tbe  relief  Adler  re- 
quested. Adler  preeented  bis  proofs  of  error 
about  October  30, 1953. 

"After  the  proofs  were  forwarded  frwn  the 
Contracting  Officer  about  October  91.  1963, 
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to  the  Comptroller  General,  that  Oovernment 
ofllcrr  held,  in  a  written  decision  dated  No- 
vember U.  1953.  that  the  errors  had  been 
made  m  claimed  and  could  be  fully  corrected. 
"The  Government  representatives  in  Den- 
ver who  received  Adlers  proof?  of  error  tn 
Denver  on  October  20.  1963.  hfcd  (In  an  In- 
ternal memorandum  dated  October  31.  1953. 
never  disclosed  to  Adler)  concluded  on  their 
o»-n  part  that  Adler  had  made  the  errors  as 
claimed,  stated  that  the  award  earlier  made 
on  October  14.  1952.  was  not  intended  to 
prejudice  or  roreclc«se  Adler'5  right  to  have  his 
bid  errors  corrected,  and  stated  that  If  his 
errors  were  corrected  such  would  be  to  the 
fldvsnT-ige  of  the  Government  because  the 
rfteulf.ng  contract  amount  would  still  be  over 
?500.000  under  the  next  low  bid.  The  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Ad- 
ministrative Assistant  of  the  Department  of 
Interior  agreed  with  all  these  conclusions 
and  recommended  full  correction  of  hid  er- 
rors. But  this  was  not  revealed  to  Adler. 

"On  November  17.  1952.  a  Denver  confer- 
ence was  convened  by  the  Government,  with 
Adler.  He  was  not  jlven  a  copy  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  decision.  Nor  was  he  told 
of  the  Internal  memonuidum  of  October  31, 
1952,  or  the  conclusions  of  the  Chief  Asaist- 
ant  of  the  Department  of  Interior. 

"At  thla  November  17.  1952.  conference. 
the  Government  represent-itlvea  made  an 
about  face  from  their  earlier  position  teUIng 
Adl*r  th:it  'aU  we  can  pay"  for  bid  correc- 
tions 1?  snoroilmately  MSS.OOO.  leaving  Adler 
shorted  by  (1139.240  from  having  his  bid 
comrcted  to  accord  with  his  known  In- 
tends! Md.  Government  representatives  fur- 
ther demanded  he  must  sign  an  Amendatory 
A(p*eroeut  (which  the  government  had 
imllaterLiUy  conceived  and  drafted) .  In 
which  he  would  asrree  to  be  paid  less  than  his 
y^ofru  intended  bid.  or  else  his  bid  would  be 
taken.  This  put  Adler  under  the  pressiire  of 
financial  ruin  if  he  did  not  sign  the  Amend- 
atory Agreement.  There  wasnt  the  slightest 
consideration  for  such  Amendatory  Agree- 
ment. The  recited  conilderatlon  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  waiving  Its  right  to  waive  the 
construction  contract  was  in  error.  There  was 
no  construction  contract  In  existence  to 
waive,  the  award  being  Illegal  and  the  con- 
struction contract  not  signed.  The  refusal  of 
The  Goveraraent  representatives  to  abide  by 
the  decLtlon  of  the  Comptroller  General  was 
m  violation  of  the  Docker.-  Act. 

"Nonet he] ess,  Adler  was  forced  on  Novem- 
ber 17. 1953  to  sign  under  the  unconscionable 
pressure  bein|;  applied,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  government  was  concealing  from 
ii^m  the  fact  that  several  goTemment  ofBcers. 
in  ■?ontrol  of  the  event*,  bad  profeseed  in- 
ternjilly  that  they  had  no  desire  to  preju- 
dice cr  roreclose  his  rights  to  have  his  bid 
fully  corrected  as  beneficial  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  short,  the  negotiating  steps  taken 
by  the  government  were  carried  on  In  a 
m»trlx  of  deception  by  the  government's 
representj»tlves  and  their  failure  to  rei'eal 
the  truth  about  existing  circumstances  and 
their  own  intentions  earlier  declared  unl- 
iRcerally  one  to  another  about  October  31. 
1953.  The  above  clrciunstances  involTlng  the 
gorenunent's  unconscionable  denial  of  tlSO.- 
340.  and  the  unjuat  taking  thereof,  conatl- 
tutes  Adlers  Cl&un  (a  i . 

"His  Claim  (b)  based  on  encountering 
radically  changed  conditions  and  his  Claim 
ici  for  breach  of  contract  are  next  briefly 
described. 

"Once  Adler  started  performance,  mattert 
became  stui  worse  for  Adler  by  reason  ol 
other  ctrcumstanoea  which  were  to  develop 
Beglnnini;  about  March  1954  (after  con- 
struction t>egBa  tn  November  19521 .  Adler  had 
completed  all  of  the  scheduled  quantity  of 
Item  2  work.  Adler  he^wa  to  complain  as 
earlv  an  February  19M  as  to  improper  claael- 
floatton  of  material  as  Item  2.  that  should 
have  been  cUased  as  Item  3.  The  on-eite  con- 
struction engineer  Ignored  and  "burled"  this 


communication  from  Adler  There  never  waa 
a  definitive  ruling  on  that. 

"Also  the  excavation  situation  In  the  main 
dam  area  (83'^  of  the  whole  Job)  was  in- 
creasingly appearing  to  be  materially 
changed  from  what  had  been  expected.  Adler 
complained  repeatedly.  (The  old  version  of 
Article  4  clause  was  included  in  thu  partic- 
ular contract,  requiring  the  Government  to 
discover  the  situation,  as  well  a^  calling  for 
notice  to  be  given  by  the  contractor.!  Adler 
made  an  extended  -ATltten  complaint  charg- 
ing conditions  and  seeking  modification  of 
ills  contract  and  a  large  extension  ol  Ume. 

"The  Government  failed,  and  continued  to 
fall,  to  make  any  decision  or  finding  as  to 
what  waa  the  cause  of  the  increase  in  volume 
of  excavation  in  the  nuiu  dam  area  (up 
361  •"■  .  or  excess  and  unexpected  cubic  yard- 
ftze  of  excavation  so  vast  that  It  wo\ild  take 
a  50-mlle-long-tmm  of  gondola  cars  to  move 
It.  and  a  77-mile-iong-train  of  excess  refill  to 
replace  in  the  embankment.  Still  other  un- 
expected difflculttes  began  to  unfold. 

"Moreover,  these  great  excels  rwd»*«*  of 
excavation  and  refill  had  to  be  performed 
under  ver>-  complex  conditions  not  expected 
or  represented-  For  example,  the  defendant 
encountered  a  very  rough.  step-Uke  and 
chaotic  rockscape  over  the  lower  area  of  the 
dam  foundation.  The  drawings  had  not  de- 
pleted this;  Instead  they  depicted  this  area 
as  relatively  smooth. 

"Even  the  cutoff  trench,  depleted  in  the 
drawings  given  to  bidders  as  having  a  maxi- 
mum width  of  1.50  feer,  had  an  actual  width 
of  300  feet  to  500  feet,  and  with  very  irregu- 
lar margins. 

"To  worsen  matters  yet  further,  the  depth 
of  actual  excavation  below  the  depth  of  the 
natural  ground  surface,  was  2  to  3  times  that 
shown  on  the  drawings  and  specifications.  In 
places,  the  actual  depth  of  excavation  below 
ground  surface  waa  In  several  places  aa  deep 
as  48  feet  as  compared  to  atwut  7.5  feet  aver- 
age depth  estimated  from  the  drawings  orig- 
inally given  the  bidders. 

"In  fact,  the  drawings  and  speciftcationa 
were  misleading  and  defective. 

"All  this  caused  grave  difficulties,  and 
grossly  increased  construction  costs  to  Mr. 
Adler.  Not  only  was  the  work  made  far  more 
expensive,  but  these  dlfOcuItles  made  it  im- 
possible to  perform  the  wort  In  the  original 
performance  period  of  about  2%  yeara.  An 
entire  extra  year  was  required 

"Though  Adler  asked  for  a  time  extension, 
with  a  particular  amount  requested  on  June 
15.  1955.  the  government  refused  to  give  him 
a  timely  time  extension.  Instead  the  govern- 
ment urged  and  required  him  to  speed  up  the 
work,  even  to  continue  It  into  one  of  the 
meet  severe  winters  in  many  decades.  Thus, 
the  govcrnmeni  unduly  and  wrongfully  ac- 
celerated the  work,  at  serto\is  loae  to  Adler. 
The  winter  work  forced  upon  Adler  In  the 
winter  of  1955  to  1956  which  was  not  antici- 
pated In  the  origlnaJ  contract,  waa  performed 
at  only  Wo  efficiency,  aa  the  Contracting 
Officer  admitted. 

"The  government  breached  Its  contract  In 
many  ways.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
failure  to  make  a  decision  {as  the  contract 
required!  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  a 
changed  condition,  and  as  to  whether  Adler 
was  entitled  to  a  classification  of  a  large 
quantity  of  excavated  material  as  Item  3  (at 
»1J0  per  cu.  yd.)  Instead  of  Item  2  (at  53c 
per  cu.  yd.>.  It  wrongfully  and  unduly  ac- 
celerated the  wort;  and  the  drawings  and 
specifications  were  misleading  and  inconsist- 
ent. The  government  was  negligent  and  not 
rational  in  the  preparation  of  Its  estimates  of 
quantities  and  of  conditions  yet  to  be  en- 
coontered. 

"It  concealed  much  vital  information  from 
Adler:  yet  at  the  same  time  demanding  of 
him  that  he  give  a  release  to  any  claims  he 
might  have  based  on  anything  occurring  be- 
fore July  6.  19M.  thereby  denying  him  an  op- 
portunity for  equM  bargaining 


"When  Adler  sought  Congressional  relief 
In  19S0,  Congress  adopted  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing a  Congressional  reference  to  the 
Court  of  Claims.  The  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, on  a  retrospective  review  recognized 
with  honor,  that  It  bad  unconscionably 
forced,  or  overreached,  Adler  as  Adlor  had 
stated  in  his  Claim  (a).'  requesting  full 
rectification  of  the  bid  error,  the  entire  cor- 
rection of  which  has  been  denied  him  by  a 
sum  of  •136.240  wrongfully  taken  from  him. 

"As  to  Adter's  *CIaim8  tb>  and  (c),'  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  staled  that  the  Con- 
tracting Officer  held  the  belief  that  iheae 
claims  were  not  based  on  fact.  Nonetheless, 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  suggested  that 
those  two  claims  should,  if  In  Congress'  Judg- 
ment It  thought  such  as  warranted,  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Court  of  Claims,  thereby  allow- 
ing an  Independent  tribunal  to  Judge 
whether  the  claims  of  changed  condlUous. 
and  breach  of  contract  for  undue  accelera- 
tion and  other  breaches,  were  based  on  fact. 

"Congress  did  make  Congressional  refer- 
ence In  1960  of  oil  Adlers  CUlms  (a),  (b) 
and  (ct. 

"The  Court  of  Claims,  though  originally 
accepting  Jurisdiction  of  the  Congressional 
reference  aspect  of  the  case  in  1960  (alotic 
with  accepting  jurisdiction  on  the  basis  of 
its  general  Jiurlsdictionl,  denied  jurisdiction 
after  the  appearance  of  the  Supreme  Court*! 
dec'.slon  in  GlfddcK  ;■.  Zdanok.  370  U.S.  ASO 
(1982 ) .  That  decision  cast  doubt  on  the  right 
of  the  Court  of  Claims  to  consider  such  ref- 
erence cases  if  the  members  of  that  court 
were  to  enjoy  the  status  of  a  constitutional 
court,  with  Ule  terms  for  Its  Judges. 

"In  a  recommended  deoislon  of  the  Com* 
mlfii^oner  of  the  Court  of  ClaUns.  aJBrmed 
by  the  Court  on  April  17,  1970.  the  Court 
concluded,  nonetheless,  that  U  the  matter 
were.  In  fact,  before  that  Court  on  a  Con* 
gre&aional  referenoe.  It  would  hold  and  rec- 
ommend that  Adler'a  Claim  (a)  for  the 
S136.532  not  yet  paid  blm  to  fully  rectify  hia 
bid  error  made  known  liefore  award,  be  paid 
by  Congress  us  an  equitable  obUgatlon  of  the 
Government  in  a  nooj-JurlEdlctlonal  sense. 
This  was  the  CourfWrecommendiitlcn  ir- 
respective of  any  releases  which  Adler  might 
have  given  to  the  government,  or  whether 
thev  were  valid. 

"The  Commissioner  and  Court  also  have 
now  found  as  a  fact  that  Adler's  Claims  (b) 
and  (c)  based  on  changed  conditions  and 
on  undue  acceleration  and  other  breaches 
of  contract  arc  based  on  fact.  The  Commis- 
sioner and  the  Court  made  extensive  detailed 
findings  clearly  "etabUahlng  that  there  were 
radically  changed  conditions,  and  very  dam- 
aging undue  acceleration.  It  found  breaches 
of  contract  based  on  the  fact  that  the  plans 
and  specifications  were  misleading  and  in- 
consistent. It  found  that  the  government  did 
not  make  an  adeqimte  inveotlgatlon  of  the 
subsurface  conditions  resulting  In  Its  sched- 
uled quantities  for  excavation  and  refill  that 
were  in  groes  error.  It  found  Adler's  ccets  to 
perform  the  work  »epe  severely  enlarged  over 
that  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  documents  bid  upon.  By  reaaon  of  theae 
matters  for  which  the  government,  not  Ad- 
ler. was  responsible,  and  coupled  with  the 
original  wrong  of  the  government's  unoon- 
adonable  deprivation  of  8136.533  of  Adlert 
entitled  bid  correction,  he  was  mired  in  % 
dire  financial  distreea  known  to  the  govern- 
ment at  the  time  It  demanded  from  him 
both  a  general  release  on  July  6.  1966.  and 
a  government  form  of  release  on  Novembw 
30  1956. 

"Adler's  financUl  ruin  being  even  deeper 
in  1056  than  It  was  in  19S3  when  the  govern- 
ment overreached  Adler  unconscionably  for 
the  so-called  Amendatory  Agreement,  it  ajH 
peara  clear  that  Congress  should  allow  an 
equitable  payment  In  a  non-jurldleal  tense 
for  all  three  of  Adler's  claims.  The  original 
wrong  taints  all  that  foUowa." 
The  commlttae,  in  the  oonalderatlon  of 
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this  le^ulatlon,  b«Uev«  that  there  are  enf- 
ficlcnt  facta  set  forth  to  JuaOfy  the  nndlng 
that  the  reaoluilon  should  be  referred  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Co\irt  of  ClaUna 
to  report  thereon,  giving  his  findings  of  fact 
and  conclusions  sufficient  to  Inlorm  the  Con- 
gress of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  de- 
mand as  a  claim,  legal  or  equltoble.  and  the 
amount.  If  any,  which  might  be  due  from 
the  UlUted  States.  Accordingly,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  favorable  consideration  of 
Senate  Resolution  44fi,  without  amendment. 
Favorable  action  on  this  resolution  would 
be  in  accordance  with  esubllshed  prece- 
dents, as  noted  above. 


to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Ks- 
change  Stabilisation  Fund  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr,  MANSPIEXD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  ofa  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cfdl 
the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN,  Mr.  Presldmt,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  FROM 
CLOSE  OP  BUSINESS  TUESDAY 
UNTIL  9  A.M.  ON  WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tomorrow,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  9  o'clock 
Wednesdaj-  morning.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  HOLLAND  ON  WEDNES- 
DAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  immediately 
following  the  approval  of  the  Journal  on 
Wednesday,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Holiojd)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF 
AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1961 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  19911,  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
and  for  other  purposes,  be  laid  before 
the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness upon  it.s  being  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


US.  PARTICIPATION  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STITUTIONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Dou>.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  <H  B.  18306)  to  authorize  VS.  par- 
ticipation In  Increases  In  the  resources  of 
certaUi  Intematlonal  financial   uutltutlons 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  249— 
INTRODUCTION  OF  A  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTION TO  EXTEND  THE  TIME 
FOR  PROCLAMATION  OP  MAR- 
KETING QUOTAS  FOR  HURLEY 
TOBACCO 

Mr.  COOPER,  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce a  Joint  resolution,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr, 
Bakebi,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Byrb)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr, 
Cook  > ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Ervin)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jokoan).  The  resolution 
reads  as  follows : 

S.J.  Rzs.  249 
Joint  resolution  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
proclamation  of  marketing  quotas  for  bur- 
ley  tobacco  lor  the  three  marketing  years, 
beginning  October  1.  1B71 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houie 
0/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  In   Congress  assembled.  That  not- 
withstanding  any   other   provision   of   law, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  defer  un- 
Ul  March  1,  1971  any  proclamation  under 
section  313  of  the  Agricultural  Adltiatment 
Act  of   1938,  as  amended,  with  respect  to 
national   marketing  quotaa  for  burley  to- 
bacco for  the  three  marketing  years  begin- 
ning October  1, 1971. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dole  I.  The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res,  249)  to 
exUnd  the  time  for  proclamation  of 
marketing  quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for 
the  3  marketing  years  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1,  1971,  introduced  by  Mr.  Coopib, 
for  himself  and  other  Senators,  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  1  com- 
mend the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kentucky  for  the  introduction  of 
the  joint  resolution  at  this  time.  Very 
few  Members  of  the  Senate,  if  any.  have 
the  understanding  of  the  intricacies  of 
the  tobacco  industry  as  does  Senator 

COOPEB 

I  understand  that  the  Joint  rwolu- 
tion  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today  by  Representative 
WiMPLER.  from  the  Ninth  Congressional 
District  of  Virginia,  and  calls  for  a  mora- 
torium on  further  action  under  the  bill 
as  it  now  exists  until  a  further  study  can 
be  made.  I  think  this  is  a  very  practical 
approach  to  a  very  difficult  problem. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  in  cosponsoring  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  appreciate  what  the 
Senator  has  said.  I  wUl  make  this  state- 
ment, BO  that  the  joint  resolution  will 
not  be  misunderstood. 

It  has  no  effect  at  all  except  to  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  extend 
for  1  month  the  time  in  which  he  would 
ordinarily  make  a  proclamation  for  mar- 
keting quotas  for  the  next  3  years.  We 
need  this  additional  time  to  study  bills 
which  are  now  pending  before  the  Senate 
regarding  some  aspects  of  the  tobacco 
program  and  the  leasing  of  tobacco 
acreage. 

We  also  want  to  have  time  to  confer 
with  the  growers  throughout  our  States 
and  the  representatives  of  the  tobacco 
industry — that  is,  the  growing,  distribu- 
tion, and  marketing  of  the  tobacco — 
and  to  consider  whether  adjustments  or 
modiflcalions  can  be  made  to  keep  a 
sound  tobacco  program,  one  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  growers,  one  that  will 
not  place  heavy  financial  burdens  upon 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and 
one  that,  in  fact,  may  preserve  tne  pro- 
gram,   

THE  ANTI-TRADE  BILL 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  169  years 
ago,  in  his  first  inaupural  address.  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson  listed  "peace, 
commerce,  and  honest  friendship  »1th 
all  nations"  as  principles  In  "the  bright 
constellation"  which  must  guide  thl» 
country. 

If  that  were  true  in  the  Infant  days  of 
the  Republic,  it  is  immeasurably  more 
true  now  in  a  world  that  is  much  smaller 
and  more  complex. 

We  seek  peace  and  friendship  with  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  But  such  a  goal 
is  not  realistic  without  commercial  inter- 
course. 

In  this  age  of  supersonic  speed  and  In- 
stant communication,  when  space  satel- 
lites link  us  as  neighbors  to  distant 
places,  we  need,  as  never  before  in  our 
history,  the  collateral  and  enduring 
benefits  which  flow  from  unimpeded 
commerce. 

The  British  historian.  Macauley,  once 
wrote; 

Free  trade,  one  of  the  greateat  bleaalngs 
which  n  government  can  confer  on  a  people 
Is,    in   almost  every   country,   unpopular. 

Macauley  was  writing  of  a  different 
age  and  a  different  people  long  ago.  But 
his  comment  astutely  reflects  the  nature 
of  a  problem  we  still  face  today. 

More  than  a  year  ago.  President  Nixon 
called  upon  Congress  to  enact  new  trade 
legislation.  The  proposals  he  submitted 
were  designed  to  move  our  country  in  the 
direction  of  freer  world  trade  without  in- 
viting retaliation  against  UJS.  exports. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives responded  by  approving  a 
bill  which  would  restrict,  rather  than  ex- 
pand, trade — a  bill  which  has  aroused 
more  controversy  than  we  have  seen  In 
many  years  on  this  subject.  No  less  con- 
troversial ore  the  trade  policy  measures 
approved  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
miUee  and  tacked  on  as  amendments  to 
.social  security  legislation. 

Having  returned  recently  from  a  visit 
to  Europe.  I  am  keenly  aware  that 
European  leaders  regard  the  trade  pro- 
posals In  Congress  as  a  signal  that  our 
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country  may  soon  sink  back  Into  an  old 
posture  ol  protectionism.  In  the  pait. 
protectionism  has  proved  to  l»  the 
breeding  ground  ol  worldwide  depres- 
sions .  .  J 
The  reaction  in  Europe  is  emphasized 
by  a  recent  announcement  from  the 
Ccmjnon  Market's  Commissioner  lor 
Foreign  Trade.  Dr.  Rolf  Dahrendorf.  He 
-cveaicd  that  the  European  Economic 
Community— EEC— has  formed  a  special 
sroup  to  studv  possible  reprisals  against 
the  United  SWtes  if  a  restrictive  trade 
bin  Is  enacted  by  Congress.  It  appears 
likely  that  retaliatory  measures  would 
not  be  Umited  to  controls  on  U.S.  exporu. 
■:ut  would  also  Include  restrictions  on 
foreign  investments.                   _  ,  ,    i. 

A  top  Cotnmon  Market  ofBcial  has 
pointed  out  that  "there  are  3  thoa^and 
different  ways  Europe  could  retaliate 
u-ithout  %iolaUng  International  agree- 
ments." 

I  should  like  to  outltoe  some  of  the 
Epeclflc  concerns  I  have  »1th  the  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Senate. 

First  the  bill  would  legislate  stringent 
quotas  on  raaimiade  fibers,  textUes  and 
apparel  on  woolen  textile  and  apparel. 
on  shoes,  on  mink  furskins.  and  on 
glycine  It  would  make  existing  meat 
qiiotas  even  more  restrictive  and  woiUd 
freeze  import  quotas  en  petroleum. 
In  1953  John  Foster  Dullea  said: 
Tbe  nmied  States  doe»  not  have  In  eS«« 
Mdar  a  single  Import  quoto  on  manufucturea 
oroducM.  We  »re  conllnually  using  this  fact 
ui  negotutlons  wl-.b  otter  govemmeota  in 
our  eaom  to  get  them  to  llberallae  Iheu-  own 
trade  restrlcOons  to  admit  mare  American 
goods  Inw)  their  oouatrles. 

Much  has  changed  since  the  late  Sec- 
retary of  State  used  these  words.  But  the 
reasoning  he  used  then  Is  still  sound. 

History  reflects  that  the  Eisenhower 
administration  did  a  magnificent  negoti- 
ating Job  in  convincing  European  nations 
of  the  advisabUity  of  removing  quotas 
and  exchange  controls. 

When  President  Eisenhower  took  ol- 
flce  Europe  had  trade  restrictions 
against  almost  all  manufactured  items. 
Bv  the  time  he  left  office  moit  of  the  re- 
stricUons  had  been  removed. 

To  be  sure,  since  the  formation  of  the 
European  Common  Market,  new  trade 
restrictions  have  been  rai.'sed  which  have 
created  new  problems  for  us  in  Europe. 
But  we  should  be  very  cautious  about  In- 
sUtuting  retaliatory  measures  which  are 
likely  only  to  generate  stiU  another  round 
of  retaliaUon.  ,     ,    ., 

Second,  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  imposition  of  import  quotas 
would  deprive  many  American  consum- 
ers particularly  low-income  families,  of 
the  opportumty  to  buy  competitively 
priced  foreign  textiles  and  footwear. 

For  example.  Andrew  Brimmer  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  has  estimated 
that  by  1915  the  textUe  and  slioe  quotas 
proposed  in  the  legislation  would  cost 
VS  consumers  as  much  as  $3.7  billion  a 
year  and  would  raise  the  Conauiner  Price 
Index  by  nearly  1  percent. 

I  suggest  that  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Consumer  Affairs.  Mrs. 
Virginia  Knauer.  might  make  an  Im- 
portant contribution  if  she  were  to 
launch  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  ef- 


fecU  of  imports  and  import  restrictions 
on  prices  in  the  United  States. 

Third,  the  anticipated  retaliatory  re- 
sponse of  other  naUons.  which  refuse 
to  purchase  U.S.  products,  could  elim- 
inate many  more  American  Jobs  than 
would  be  saved  by  the  trade  barriers 
erected  under  tlie  blU.  Approximately  2.7 
million  jobs  in  the  United  States  are  de- 
pendent on  exports. 

Michigan,  for  example,  would  feel  the 
pinch  acutely  if  other  countries  took  re- 
taliatory measures  against  our  exports. 

While  It  has  not  been  noted  .vet  in 
public  print,  it  is  a  fact,  based  on  recently 
released  census  figures,  that  Michigan 
rose  during  the  years  1966  through  1969 
from  fifth  to  second  rank  among  the 
50  States  in  the  production  of  manuXac- 
ttired  exports. 

New  Cen-sus  Bureau  statistics  indicate 
that  Michigan  increased  its  manufac- 
tured exports  from  S1.6  billion  in  1966  to 
$2.6  billion  In  1969.  This  is  a  proud  record. 
By  this  achievement.  Micliigan  has  made 
a  significant  positive  contribution  to  the 
hard-pressed  balance  of  pa>Tnents  of  the 
United  States. 

In  those  3  short  years.  Michigan  over- 
took Illinois,  New  York,  and  Ohio  and 
now  is  second  only  to  California  In  dollar 
volume  of  manufactured  exports  While  I 
do  not  have  new  statistics  on  agricul- 
tural exports,  I  predict  that  the  record 
when  available  will  show  that  Miclugan 
is  now  exporting  far  more  than  the  JllO 
million  m  farm  product*  sliipped  abroad 
1111966. 

When  it  comes  to  translating  export 
figures  into  Jobs,  the  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  every  billion  dollars 
of  exports  supports  close  to  89,000  Jobs. 
In  other  words,  a  large  number  of  Michi- 
gan Jobs  would  be  in  Jeopardy  if  other 
nations  retaliate  by  blocking  out  our 
exporu. 

The  whole  world  knows  Michigan  as 
a  great  producer  of  automobiles  and 
transport  equipment.  The  products  of 
Michigan  are  used  on  roads  and  farms 
throughout  the  world.  The  VS.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  reports  that  Ameri- 
can-made cars  and  trucks  are  being  ex- 
ported today  to  106  countries  and  terri- 
tories. 

It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some 
that,  despite  the  influx  of  foreign-made 
cars  into  the  United  States.  American 
automotive  exports  have  risen  steadUy. 
Indeed.  automoUve  exports  totaled 
more  than  $4  billion  In  1969.  contrasted 
with  $1.4  billion  In  1964. 

It  is  true  that  auto  imports  have  risen 
at  a  fast  rate  to  recent  years  and  ex- 
ceeded exports  in  1968  and  1969.  These 
Imports  trouble  auto  manufacturers  and 
workers  in  Michigan.  But  we  are  con- 
fident that  the  new  U.S.-built  compact 
cars,  now  selling  so  well,  will  cut  deeply 
Into  the  sales  of  foreign-made  imports. 
While  I  have  stressed  the  Importance 
of  export  markets  to  the  auto  industry, 
I  do  not  wUh  to  leave  the  impression 
that  autos  are  my  only  concern.  Michi- 
gan has  other  great  and  growing  export 
Industries. 

For  example,  the  Census  Bureau  flg- 
uies  reveal  that  In  the  past  3  years  Mich- 
igan exports  of  nonelectrical  machinery 
have  increased  from  $298.4  million  to 


S474.1  million;  chemical  and  allied  prod- 
ucts, from  $115.6  milUan  to  $141.8  mll- 
hon:  fabricated  metal  products,  from 
$75  1  mUlion  to  $190  million:  electrical 
machinery,  from  $42.4  million  to  $82  mil- 
lion; primary  metal  products,  from  $38.9 
million  to  S109.4  million.  Those  are  only 
a  few^  items  en  a  long  list  of  Mlchlgtu 
exporu.  a  very  important  list  so  far  as 
the  Nation  Is  concerned. 

Of  course,  we  caimot  be  blind  to  the 
hardships  experienced  in  some  domestic 
industries  because  of  a  growing  flow  of 
Imports.  But  import  quotas  are  not  the 
only  or  the  best  answer. 

Secreury  of  Commerce  Stans  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
that  the  admmlstratlons  proposed  mod- 
ifications of  the  escape  clause  and  ad- 
justment-assistance provide  "an  appro- 
priate program  for  the  footwear  Indus- 
try." Similar  relief  can  be  available  to 
the  textUe  industry. 

Under  existing  law.  administrative  au- 
thority to  help  Industries,  firms,  and 
workers  injured  by  imports  is  loo  limited 
and  rigid.  Indeed,  such  authority  has 
been  almost  meaningless  since  Its  estab- 
lishment In  1962. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
provisions  in  the  pending  bill  which  are 
designed  to  liberalize  adjustment  assist- 
ance. 

Under  the  present  law.  those  out  of 
work  must  prove  that  unport  compeU- 
tlon  was  the  major  cause  of  their  un- 
employment before  reUef  is  avaUable. 
Individual  firms  and  groups  of  workers 
seeking  relief  must  prove  the  same. 

Under  proposed  changes  workers  would 
be  required  to  prove  only  that  Imports 
were  a  substantial  cause  of  their  un- 
employment. This  Is  as  it  should  be. 

But  proposed  changes  under  tlie  bill 
In  escape  clause  provisions  pose  more 
serious  problems.  By  relaxmg  the  criteria 
for  injury,  the  bill  could  lead  to  quotas 
or  higher  tariffs  on  some  $6.8  billion  of 
Imports. 

Furthermore,  these  changes  would 
severely  restrict  the  discretion  of  the 
President  under  the  Trade  E.\pansion  .\ct 
to  choose  the  most  appropriate  remedy 
in  escape  clause  cases.  If  an  injury  find- 
ing were  made  by  the  Tariff  Commission, 
the  President  would  have  no  recourse  but 
to  require  a  form  of  Import  restriction 
unless  he  determined  that  such  action 
would  not  be  in  the  national  Interest. 

Where  an  additional  injury  finding  is 
made  the  President  would  have  to  im- 
pose the  specific  Import  restricUon  rem- 
edy prescribed  by  the  Tariff  Commission 
unless  he  invoked  the  national  interest 
clause. 

Under  proposed  legislation,  the  Pre.sl- 
dent  would  not  be  free  to  recommend  ad- 
justment assistance— a  more  direct  way 
of  aiding  the  industry,  and  far  less  dam- 
aging to  our  overall  trade  Interests. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  provisions  In  the  pending  trade 
bUls  which  would  lock  oU  quotas  Into  the 
law  If  these  provisions  were  to  be  en- 
acted Congress  would  repudiate  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Presidents  Task 
Force  on  oil  Import  quotas. 

While  It  Is  true  that  President  Nixon, 
thus  far.  has  not  Implemented  the  ree- 
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ommendatlons.    this    legislation    would 
preclude  him  from  doing  so. 

To  be  sure,  the  President's  recent  an- 
nouncement that  additional  Canadian 
oil  can  be  Imported  above  present  quote 
ceilings  Is  welcome.  I  am  hopeful  this 
action  will  lower  the  cost  to  consumers 
of  gasoline  and  heating  fuels.  But 
stronger  remedies,  such  as  those  rec- 
ommended by  the  President's  Task  Force, 
are  needed.  ^      ^ 

Mr  President,  let  me  turn  briefly  now 
to  the  other  side  of  the  two-way  trade 
street— the  export  side.  The  House- 
passed  proposal  authorizing  esubllsh- 
meiit  of  Domestic  International  Sales 
Corporations  Is  the  most  significant  and 
far-reaching  concept  for  expanding  ex- 
ports to  come  before  Congress  In  many 
years.  Such  corporations  would  be  per- 
mitted to  defer  payment  of  taxes  on 
earnings  until  the  earnings  were  distri- 
buted to  shareholders  or  reinvested  In 
nonexpert  property. 

Tills  proposal  is  designed  to  place 
American  exports  on  a  more  competitive 
basis  with  foreign  producers  and  to  dis- 
suade US.  companies  from  establishing 
foreign-based  subsidiaries.  These  are 
laudable  objectives  w  hich  should  be  pur- 
.■med  if  the  temporarj-  revenue  losses  ex- 
pected as  a  consequence  of  the  DISCS 
can  be  absorbed. 

.\side  from  the  DISC  proposal,  other 
export-related  provisions  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  are  preferable  to  counterpart 
provlsioiu  in  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee bill.  The  latter  version  unduly 
restricts  the  Presidents  trade  negotiat- 
ing authority  as  well  as  his  discretion  to 
retaliate  against  unjustified  restrictions 
on  American  exports. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  does  not 
include  a  House-passed  provision  which 
would  permit  the  President  to  repeal 
the  American  selling  price  system.  Re- 
peal of  this  U.S.  method  of  customs 
valuation  could  be  coupled  with  removal 
bv  other  nations  of  the  so-called  road 
taxes  that  discriminate  against  our  larg- 
er cars.  It  is  anticipated  that  such  road 
taxes  would  be  repealed  by  France,  Italy 
and  Belgium,  as  part  of  a  package  deal 
Involving  repeal  of  the  American  sell- 
ing price  system. 

Overall,  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee version  of  the  trade  bill  Is  not  an  un- 
provement  over  the  House  bill  and  does 
not  deserve  to  be  viewed  In  a  more  favor- 
able light. 

In  Its  present  form,  the  trade  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  Is  unacceptable.  Unless 
substantial  modifications  are  made.  It 
would  be  fair  to  call  this  legislation  the 
Anti-Trade  Act  of  1970.  It  could  also  be 
described  as  the  Anti-Consumer  or  Anti- 
Worker  Act  of  1970,  In  view  of  the  dras- 
tic consequences  which  could  flow  from 
its  adoption. 

In  registering  my  opposition  to  the 
objectionable  features  of  this  legislation, 
I  do  not  Ignore  or  overlook  the  fact  that 
It  contains  a  number  of  desirable  pro- 
visions. 

Whether  an  acceptable  compromise 
can  be  hammered  out  is  very  much  m 
doubt.  If  not.  I  believe  this  bill  should 
be  put  aside  tmtll  the  Congress  can  de- 
vise a  better,  more  coherent  trade  pac!:- 
age.  This  Is  Just  one  more  hard  choice 
that  the  Senate  must  face  the  next  few 
days. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  B'yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  'OTthout 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 


■yWHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  CHILDREN 
Mr.  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
taking  place  in  Washington  this  week  a 
very  Important  conference,  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children,  which 
concerns  and  Involves  the  well-being  of 
55  mllUon  individuals  In  our  popula- 
tion— children  under  the  age  of  14. 

Last  eveidng,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  appeared  before  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  de- 
livered an  Important  address. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  that 
address  printed  In  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  In  the  Recoxd. 
as  follows : 

Tail  or  AN  AsDBXsa  by  thi  Pmsidxkt 
Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Mayor.  Mr.  Chairman, 
Latlles  and  Gentlemen: 

I  share  with  six  of  my  predecessors,  iiegm- 
nlng  with  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  moet  re- 
cently Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  the  honor  ol 
having  convened  a  White  House  Conference 
on  cniUdren,  and  I  take  special  pleasure  m 
welcoming  you  here  tills  evening. 

Our  concern  at  this  Conference  is  wltb  the 
well-being  of  S5  million  individual  human 
lielngs  who  liappen  to  be  ciilldren  under  the 
age  of  14 — and  who  represent  one-fourth  of 
our  Country's  total  population. 

when  I  refer  to  them  as  55  mlUlon  In- 
dividual human  beings.  I  mean  to  put  the 
emph&sls  precisely  on  tliat:  On  the  fact  tliat 
nothing  is  so  mwnsely  penonal  as  the  pri- 
vate world  of  a  child,  and  nothing  so  re- 
moved from  the  statistical  abstractions  of  a 
chart  or  a  computer.  In  talldng  atiout  oul 
ciilldren.  we  are  tallElng  about  our  world — 
at»ut  Its  future — imt  in  the  moet  special,  tlie 
most  human,  the  most  individual  aanae  of 
anything  we  do  or  consider. 

The  refreshing  little  flower  emblem  that 
has  been  used  as  the  symbol  of  this  Confer- 
ence is  a  reminder  to  us  of  one  very  simple 
and  very  basic  truth:  that  the  world  of  the 
chUd  Is  dllTerent.  and  very  special,  and  lull 
of  promise — and  very  much  alive. 

It  also  reminds  us  that  whether  we  spealc 
of  a  oommunlty  ol  200  people  or  of  200  mil- 
lion, the  important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  no  two  are  aillce.  Because  of  this,  what 
Is  right  for  one  child  may  be  all  wrong  for 
another. 

Here  In  Washington,  in  government,  we 
have  a  tendency  to  think  about  things  m 
the  mass — about  cities  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion, or  people  over  65  or  under  21.  or  about 
whole  school  systems  or  health  delivery  sys- 
tems. Just  yesterday  I  spent  most  ol  the  day 
working  on  next  year's  budget — on  the  bll- 
llons  for  this  and  the  bUllons  for  that,  end 
how  perhaps  a  hundred  million  could  t>e 
saved  here  In  order  to  be  used  there,  trying 
to  balance  the  needs  and  hopes  of  dOEens  of 
government  departments  and  agencies  that 
operate  thousands  of  programs  involving 
millions  of  people. 

Sometimes,  after  doing  that.  I  And  myself 
r«flectmg  on  both  the  necessity  and  the  Im- 
personality of  It  all.  Budgeu  have  to  be  made 
and  they  have  to  be  followed  because  this  Is 
the  way  the  real  world  operates,  and  govem- 


mcnta  have  to  deal  with  great  masses  of 
people  because  this  Is  the  way  governments 
operate.  But  how  far  removed  this  can  get 
us  from  the  perspective  of  the  individual 
personi  How  great  a  tendency  there  Is.  m 
government,  to  lose  track  ot  people  as  peo- 
ple— to  get  so  wrapped  up  In  chart*  and 
projections  and  columns  ol  numbers  that  we 
lose  sight  ot  what  ultimately  It  Is  all  about  1 
If  there  Is  one  thought  more  than  any 
other  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you 
tonight.  It  Is  tills:  to  rememtier  that  what 
matters  la  one  person,  one  child,  unlike  any 
other,  with  his  own  hopes  and  his  own 
dreams  and  hie  own  fears,  who  Uvea  at  the 
center  of  his  own  separate  and  very  pleasant 
world. 

I  am  sure  that  each  one  ot  you  la  here, 
taking  part  In  this  great  Conference,  because 
you  do  care  not  only  about  children,  but 
about  the  cbUd.  I  hope  you  will  help  us  keep 
the  focus  on  that  one  child. 

One  of  the  special  glortea  of  America  la  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  Individuals,  and  Individ- 
ualists. We  produce  people,  not  automatons. 
We  recognize  diversity  not  as  an  evU.  but  as 
a  virtue.  We  turn  not  to  one  Institution 
alone,  but  to  many,  to  perform  the  great 
tasks  of  achieving  a  better  llle  for  all.  We 
recognize  a  role  for  government,  for  the 
church,  the  home,  the  school,  for  those  vol- 
untary agencies  that  are  so  distinctive  a  fea- 
ture or  American  life — and  we  Itnow  that  this 
la  a  case  in  which  additional  cooks  enrlcb 
the  broth. 

There  Is.  of  course,  a  large  and  vital  role 
government  does  play,  and  must  play.  In  en- 
suring the  best  possible  opportunity  for  the 
chUd. 

1  would  like  to  speak  briefly  tonight  ol  one 
government  program  presently  lielng  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate — which  I  believe  particu- 
larly deserves  your  support. 

The  great  Issue  concerning  family  and 
child  welfare  In  the  United  States  la  the 
Issue  of  family  Income.  For  generations  so- 
cial thinkers  have  argued  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  a  minimum  necessary  family  In- 
come, and  tliat  no  family  should  be  required 
to  subsist  on  loss.  It  Is  a  simple  Idea,  hut 
profound  In  its  consequences. 

On  August  11.  1969,  I  propoaed  that  for 
the  fltit  time  In  America's  history  we  estab- 
lish a  floor  imder  the  income  of  every  Amer- 
ican family  with  children. 

We  called  It  the  FamUy  Aaatstance  Flan. 
It  has  in  turn  tjeen  called  the  most  Impor- 
tant piece  of  domestic  legislation  to  be  In- 
troduced In  CongresB  In  tvro  generations. 

In  terms  of  Its  consequences  for  ctilldr«n 
I  think  it  can  falrl-  be  aald  to  be  the  moat 
important  piece  of  social  leglaUtlon  In  our 
nation's  history. 

Tou  know  the  story  of  this  leglslatlan.  In 
April  it  passed  the  House  of  Repreaentaavea 
by  a  margin  of  almoat  two  to  one.  Then  It 
became  irUred  down  In  the  Senate. 

It  Is  stul  stuck,  but  It  Is  not  lost.  There 
la  still  an  opportunity  for  the  Olst  Congress 
to  change  the  world  of  American  children 

by  enacting  Family  Assistance.  

In  these  closing  days  of  that  Congiesa.  1 
want  to  emphasize  once  again,  unequivocally. 
my  support  for  welfare  reform  this  year. 

In  the  last  ten  years  alone  the  number 
of  children  on  welfare  has  nearly  tripled,  to 
more  than  8  mUllon.  Six  million  chUdren. 
SIX  million  children  caught  up  In  an  unfair 
and  tragic  system  that  rewards  people  for 
not  working  Uiatead  ot  providing  the  Ulcen- 
tlves  for  self-support  and  Independence,  that 
drives  families  apart  Instead  ol  holding 
them  together,  that  brings  welfare  snoop- 
eta  Into  their  homee,  that  robs  them  of  pride 
and  destroys  dignity. 

I  want  to  change  aD  that. 
The  welfare  system  has  become  a  con- 
suming, monstrous.  Inhuman  outrag* 
against  the  community,  against  the  famuy, 
against  the  Individual— and  moat  of  -" 
against  the  very  children  wbom  It 
meant  to  help. 
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We  have  taken  long  strides  toward  ending 
racial  segresitlon.  but  welfare  aegregatlon 
can  be  almMt  as  inMdloua. 

Think  what  It  can  mean  to  a  sensitive 
chUd  To  take  only  one  example— the  free 
lunch  program-my  daughter  Trlcla  does  tu- 
torlBg  at  an  Innerclty  school,  and  she  tells 
me  of  her  deep  concern  each  day  to  see  the 
welfare  chUdren  herded  Into  an  auditorium 
for  their  free  lunch,  while  the  others  bring 
their  lunches  and  eat  In  the  classroom.  We 
save  got  to  and  ways  of  ending  this  sort 
of  separation.  The  point  Is  not  the  quality 
of  the  lunch-m  fact,  the  free  1>"":'>  " 
probably  nutrltlonaUy  better  than  those  the 
others  bring.  The  point  Is  the  stlgmsllzuig 
briVratlln  of  the  welfare  children,  as 
welfare  children. 

I  remember  back  In  the  depression  years 
of  the  nineteen  thirties,  how  deeply  1  '«>» 
about  the  plight  of  those  P«P'' _■">•  ,"»^ 
af  e  who  used  to  come  Into  my  father  5  store 
When  they  couldn't  pay  the  bill  heca.^ 
their  fathers  were  out  of  *<>*  »"<' ,^°* 
this  seemed  to  separate  them  from  the  others 
in  the  school.  None  of  us  had  any  mon^ 
S  tho«.  days,  but  those  In  famUle.  where 
there  were  no  Jobs,  where  there  ">»  ""'■'""S 
but  the  Uttle  that  relief  then  offered  su.- 
fered  from  more  than  simply  8°'°B  «'"'°"', 
They  suffered  a  hurt  to  their  ?«"«  '°»' 
nSiy  carried  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their 

'Talso  remember  that  my  older  »"«";" 
had  tuberculosis  tor  Ave  years.  The  hospital 
^  doctor  bllU  were  more  than  «f  J""^^ 
afford,  in  the  Sre  years  before  he  ^"J^""? 
mother  never  bought  a  new  dress^We  were 
DOOt  by  todays  standards.  I  suppose  we  were 
ioor  even  by  Depression  standards  But  the 
^nder  of  li  was  that  we  did  not  tnow  w 
were  Door  Somehow  my  mother  and  father 
;^th  tS^lr  love,  with  their  pride,  their  cou- 
rage  and  their  self-sicrttlce  were  "b''  " 
create  a  .pint  of  self-respect  In  our  fam  ly 
^  tiat  we  had  no  sense  of  being  Inferior 
to  others  who  had  more  than  we  had. 
Todays  weUare  chUd  Is  not  so  fortunate. 
His  family  may  have  •->''"8'> '".«"  ^i"^; 
They  may  even  have  more.  In  a  material 
sense,  than  many  of  us  did  In  those  Depres- 
.lon  iears.  But  no  matter  how  much  pride 
and  Kjurage  his  parenu  have,  he  kn°"  "»Z 
ire  poor-and  he  can  feel  that  •o'^'-'^K' 
oatronlzlng  attitude  that  foUows  the  dole. 

Perhaps  he  watches  whUo  a  caseworker— 
himself  trapped  In  a  system  that  ™""- °° 
pouclng.  talents  that  could  be  "«*'»' ""JP" 
IM— ihlle  this  caseworker  Is  forced  by  ^e 
syitem  to  poke  around  In  the  child's  apart- 
ment, checking  on  how  the  n"™?  i"  "P^' 
or  Whether  his  mother  might  »•  "0^8  '''' 
father  In  the  closet  This  sort  of  Indignity 
Ij  hard  enough  on  the  mother— enough  of  a 
blow  to  her  pride  and  »eU-respect-but  think 
what  It  must  mean  to  a  sensitive  child. 

We  have  a  chance  now  to  give  that  child 
a  chance— a  chance  to  grow  up  without  hav- 
ing his  schoolmates  throw  In  his  face  the 
fact  that  he  Is  on  welfare,  and  without  mak- 
ing him  feel  that  he  Is  therefore  something 
lees  than  the  other  children. 

Our  task  Is  not  only  to  lift  people  out  of 
poverty,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child 
to  erase  the  stigma  of  welfare  and  Illegiti- 
macy and  apartness— to  restore  pride  and 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

I  do  not  contend  that  our  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  Is  perfect.  In  this  confused  and 
complex  and  Intensely  human  area,  no  per- 
fect program  la  possible— and  certainly  none 
U  possible  that  wUl  please  everybody.  But 
It  Is  a  good  program,  and  a  program  Im- 
mensely better  than  what  we  have  now.  and 
vastly  Important  to  the  future  of  thU  coun- 
try and  especially  to  the  neediest  of  our  chil- 
dren. For  the  Senate  to  adjourn  without  en- 
acting this  measure  would  be  a  tragedy  of 


missed  opportunity  for  America  and  particu- 
larly for  the  children  of  America. 

I  have  dwelt  «t  some  length  on  Family 
Assistance  because  of  Its  vital  and  even  his- 
toric Importance,  and  because  now  Is  the 
time  of  Senate  decuion.  ^^ 

This  represents  one  of  the  things  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  to  give  children  a 
better  opportunity.  With  our  stress  on  the 
Bight  to  Head,  on  the  flrat  nve  years  of  me 
through  the  new  Oflloe  of  Child  Development, 
on  education  reform,  on  food  and  nutrition, 
and  in  many  other  areas  we  are  trying  to 
meet  what  I  beUeve  Is  a  great  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  us.  1  know  that  In  the  Con- 
ference you  wUl  have  many  now  Ideas  for 
things  we  might  do. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibility In  tboee  areas  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  best  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 
But  I  woiUd  also  stress  that  equally  and 
often  more  Important  Is  what  states  and 
commtmltles  do,  and  the  school  and  the 
church  and  the  family,  the  masa  media, 
voluntary  organizations,  and  each  of  us  as 
IndlvlduaU.  For  the  child  Is  not  raised  by 
government.  The  child  Is  raised  by  hU  fam- 
ily. His  character  la  shaped  by  those  people 
he  encounters  In  his  dally  Ills. 

1  think  especially  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  give  their  time  and  their  energy 
and  their  heart  to  volunteer  activities  work- 
ing with  children.  Before  becoming  Presi- 
dent I  served  as  national  chairman  of  the 
Boys  Clubs  of  America,  and  I  saw  from  the 
Inside  the  wonderful  work  such  organiza- 
tions and  others  do.  and  also  the  spirit,  the 
dedication,  of  the  people  who  make  them 
possible.  The  churches,  the  service  organiza- 
tions, hundreds,  thousands  of  organizations 
all  across  America  have  helped  and  they  can 
help  more.  Most  Important,  they  can  do 
what  government  canruit  do.  They  can  give 
heart  and  Inspire  hope,  and  they  can  ad- 
dress themselves  not  simply  to  children  but 
to  that  one  special,  precious  child. 

Before  closing.  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
you  a  lew  very  personal  reflections  from  the 
perspective  of  this  office. 

A  President  always  thinks  about  the  leg- 
acy that  he  would  Uke  to  leave  the  country 
from  his  yean  In  office.  1  think  often  about 
that  In  terms  of  what  I  can  leave  for  Amer- 
ica's children.  And  I  know  that  the  Brst 
thing  1  would  like  to  do  for  them  la  to  bring 
peace. 

I  speak  not  Just  of  ending  the  war.  but 
of  ending  It  In  a  way  that  will  contribute 
to  a  lasting  peace — so  that  theirs  at  last  can 
be  what  we  have  not  yet  had  In  this  century. 
a  generation  of  peace.  And  I  speak  not  only 
of  the  abseiKe  of  war.  but  also  of  a  peace 
in  which  we  can  have  an  open  world — In 
which  aU  the  peoples  of  the  world  wlU  have 
a  chance  to  know  one  another,  to  commu- 
nicate with  one  another,  to  respect  one 
another. 

The  second  thing  that,  as  President.  I 
would  like  to  leave  for  America's  children 
Is  a  strong,  productive,  creative  economy — 
one  that  can  provide  every  family  with  chil- 
dren a  floor  under  Its  Income  higher  than 
what  now  Is  the  celling  for  most  of  the 
world's  peoples.  I  want  to  leave  them  an 
economy  that  provides  Jobs  for  all  with 
equal  and  full  opportunity,  producing  not 
for  war  but  for  peace. 

Beyond  this.  I  want  America's  children  In 
the  last  generation  of  this  century  to  have 
the  best  education,  the  beat  health,  the 
best  housing  that  any  children  have  ever 
had  anywhere,  any  time. 

I  want  them  to  enjoy  clean  air  and  clean 
water  and  open  spaces,  and  to  restore  the 
heritage  of  nature  that  U  rightfully  theirs. 
Although  we  win  always  have  differences 
here  In  America.  I  hope  the  government  can 
help  achieve  a  better  understanding  among 
the  generations,  the  races,  the  religions — 


and  among  those  with  different  values  and 
different  life-styles.  ^  .     j     „ 

I  would  like  to  do  all  this,  and  to  do  It 
In  a  climate  of  freedom. 

Edmund  Burke  once  pointed  out  that  IM 
us  to  love  our  country,  our  country  must 
be  lovely.  Patriotism  llteraUy  means  love 
of  country,  and  I  want  this  generaUon  of 
children  to  develop  a  new  sense  of  pauloi- 
Um  We  do  love  our  country,  most  of  us.  but 
we  know  It  has  many  unlovely  features.  I 
want  these  young  Americans  to  learn  to  love 
America  not  because  It  Is  the  richest  coun- 
try or  the  strongest,  or  merely  because  they 
were  born  here,  but  because  America  Is  Uuly 
a  good  country  and  becoming  better— be- 
cause It  Is  a  truly  lovely  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  my  term  as  Pres- 
ident so  far,  we  have  made  some  progress 
toward  those  goals.  I  think  that  by  the 
end  we  will  have  made  more  progress. 

But  even  If  all  these  goals  could  be  fully 
achieved.  It  stul  would  not  meet  our  duty 
to  our  children. 

No  matter  what  government  does  for  peo- 
ple—no matter  what  we  provide  In  the  way 
of  Income  or  housing  or  food,  we  stUl  will 
not  have  reached  the  essential  element  as 
far  as  a  full  and  meaningful  life  Is  con- 
cerned. 

What  Is  most  Important  u  that  every  per- 
son in  this  country  must  be  able  to  feel  that 
he  counts.  .  _ 

We  have  got  to  let  65  mUllon  young  Amer- 
icans—as well  as  those  a  IltUe  older— know 
what  they  do  matters,  that  their  Ideas  do 
count,  that  the  country  needs  their  thoughU. 
their  creativity,  their  contribution. 

I  recall  Walter  Judd  once  said  that  he 
loved  his  daughter  very  much,  and  whMi 
she  asked  him  to  help  with  her  arlthmetio 
the  easiest  thing  would  have  been  to  do  It 
for  her.  But  because  he  loved  her.  he  did  not 
do  It  for  her  but  helped  her  learn  to  do  it 
for  herself.  ^     .      ,., 

While  this  Conference  will  and  should 
make  recommendations  as  to  what  govern- 
ment can  do  for  chUdren— about  how  we 
can  make  life  better  for  them— let  na  ta- 
member  that  what  18  most  Important  Is  to 
provide  the  opportunity  for  each  of  them  to 
participate.  For  each  chUd.  It  Is  not  Just  a 
matter  of  what  more  government  Is  going 
to  do  for  him.  but  how  his  own  life  Is  going 
to  be  enriched  so  he  can  do  something  for  his 
fellow  man. 

A  sense  of  Indentlty.  of  pride,  of  seU- 
respect— these  no  government  can  provide. 
Oovemment  can  help  to  create  better  con- 
ditions. It  can  help  remove  obstacles  to  tha 
chlld'.5  development.  It  can  mobilize  reaeareh. 
and  provide  resources,  and  offer  advice  and 
guidance.  But  all  these  only  help  make  suc- 
cess possible  The  love,  the  understanding, 
the  compaaslon,  the  human  concern  that 
touch  the  child  and  make  him  what  he  can 
become — these  are  provided  by  people. 

In  the  way  we  shape  the  character  of  tns 
next  generation,  we  teat  our  own  character 
as  a  people.  In  the  rigor  and  the  realism 
with  which  we  approach  the  needs  of  the 
next  generation— of  each  and  every  child  In 
that  generation — we  test  our  devotion  to  hu- 
manity and  our  belief  In  ourselves. 

I  am  confident  we  wUl  meet  those  testa, 
and  I  am  gratettU  to  all  of  you  here  for  ths 
concern  you  have  shown,  the  dedication  you 
have  demoiMtrated.  In  helping  us  do  so. 
Tour  recommendations  will  receive  the  most 
careful  consideration,  not  only  because  ws 
in  this  Administration  respect  your  view  but 
also  because  we  share  your  concern  that  the 
nations  children — our  children— should  re- 
ceive the  best  the  nation  can  give  them. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  b  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlrg:inla.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vlririnia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  content  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  9  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  pretlous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  15  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 15.  1970.  at  9  am. 


NOMINATIONS 


ExecuUve  nominations  received  by  the 
5,  Senate  December  14.  1970: 

x'  Civn.  AxaoNAuTics  Boasd 

Robert  D.  TImm.  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  for 
the  term  of  6  years  expiring  December  81. 
1976.  vice  John  G.  Adams,  urm  expiring. 
Omcs  or  Economic   Oppoaioumr 
Frank   Charles  Cariuccl   m.   of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  be  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  vice  Donald  Rumsfeld. 
DisTaicT  OF  CoLt:»«iA  Cotmi  or  Appeaui 
Hubert  B.  Pair,  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
to  be  an  associate  Judge  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  AppeaU  for  the  term  of 
yeare  prescribed  by  Public  Law  91-368.  ap- 
proved July  29,  1970.   and  vice  a  new  posi- 
tion created  by  said  Public  Law  91-368.  to 
which  office  he  was  appointed  during  the  last 
recess  of  the  Senate. 

J  Walter  Yeagley,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
associate  Judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals  tor  the  term  of  years  pre- 
scribed by  Public  Law  91-358.  approved  July 
29  1970.  and  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
said  Public  Law  91-358.  to  which  office  he 
was  appointed  during  the  last  recess  of  the 
Senate. 

U.8.  Am   FoBCE 
The  following  named  officers  for  temporary 
appointment  In  the  tJnlted  States  Air  Foree 
under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  838.  Title  10 
of  the  United  Slates  Code: 

To  be  brigadier  ffeneral 
Ool.  Harold  A.  Strack.  66S-2B-3432PH.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Oerrlt  L.  Hekhuls.  513-18-285 IFH.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Russell  O.  Ogan.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR  (Ueu- 
teuant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Poroe)  n.S.  Air 
Fores. 


Col.  John  H.  Wllklns,  44S-10-7e4eFR.  Reg 
ular  Air  Force.  Medical. 

Col.  Wlltz  P.  Segura.  437-l4-73e»FB,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.    Conrad    8.    Allman,    XXX-XX-XXXXRt. 

Regular  Air  Foree.  

Ool.    George    E.    Schater.    Sia-lS-8«8»FR. 

Regular  Air  Foree.  Medical.  

Col.  Lewis  S.  Norman.  Jr.,  2a4-6»-8S»l»K, 

Regular  Air  Force.  

Ool.  Edmund  A.  RafaUto.  02«-ie-3078FR, 
RegiUar  Air  Foree. 

Col.    Charies    J.    Adams,    528-18-8S86IB. 

Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.    John    R.    Kern,   Jr..    1B6-1»-6»»0FB, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

col.   Malcolm   P.  Hooker.   tl2-a6-09a6FB, 

Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.    Gerald   G.   Pall.   Jr.,   02S-12-88S8FB, 

Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Ray  B.  Sltton,  XXX-XX-XXXXFB.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  .,.._, 
Col.  Colin  C.  Hamilton.  Jr..  239-26-S415FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Edward  P.  McNeff.  138-18-08S9FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  

Col.  Van  N.  Backman.  XXX-XX-XXXXRI,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  ...„_„ 
Col.  Howard  P.  Smith,  Jr..  26S-24-3818PR. 

Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.   William  W.   Gilbert.   65a-a4-2248FR, 

Regular  Air  Force.  ^^ 

Col.  Edgar  S.  Harris.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 

Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Frank  J.  Slmokaltls.  488-I2-7282FR, 

Regular  Air  Force.  ^^ 

Col.  James  A.  Knight.  Jr..  4«l-34-97nFR. 

Regular  Air  Force.  _,,._ 

Col.  Harry   M.  Chapman,  «I3-»-8441FB, 

Regular  Air  Force. 

col.  Robert  L.  Edge.  659-20-4B49PR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 
Col.  James  M.  Breedlove.  404-09-S241FR, 

Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Donald  O.  Nutm.  471-18-01B3FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  .„„_ 
Col.  Lawrence  J.  Fleming.  S91-I6-4672FH, 

Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Howard  M.  Fish,  47S-12-185«JB.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  ^^^^ 
Col.    Ralph   8.    Saunders,    a3CM>5-1295PIl, 
Regular  Air  Force.                                    „.._„ 
Col.   Thomas   A.   Aldrlch.   45S-I4-9333FR, 

Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Jeanne  M.  Holm,  &4S-l4-BS4aFll.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

Col.  Howard  M.  Lane.  «23-l&-16a8FR,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force.  „„_„ 
Col.  Lester  T.  Kearney.  Jr.,  4S2-26-B273FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Kendall  RusseU.  5«2-64-3484PIl.  Regu- 
lar Air  Foree. 

Col.  Keith  L.  Chrlstensen.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Alden  O.  Glauch,  370-03-fl9I*FR.  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 
Col.    Edwin    W.    Robertson,    n..    281-64- 

1819FR.  Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Charles  F  Mlnter.  St..  XXX-XX-XXXXPR. 
(lieutenant  colonel  Regular  Air  Force)  tJ.S. 
Air  Force.  „„^ 

Col.  Herbert  J.  Gavin.  S4S-l»-7e97FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  OS. 
Air  Force. 

Col-  Andrew  B.  Anderson.  Jr..  225-36- 
8387FR  (lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air 
Force)  VS.  Air  Force. 

Col.  Eugene  F.  Ughe.  Jr..  56»-l8-8a36FR 

(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 

Air  Force.  __ 

Col.  Abbott  C.   Greenleaf.   117-ie-O310PB 

(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  VS. 

Col.^Larry  M.  KlUpack.  629-I8-t475rR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  US. 
Air  Force.  . 

Col.  Grant  R.  Smith,  6S»-0l-e44SFR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 


Col.    Henry    L.    Warren.    4g»-lt-7851PR. 

Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Henry  Simon.  14S-ie-inaFR.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force.  ..-.«„ 

Col.    MUton    E.     Nelson.   4n-34-4»a4FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.    Donald   L    Werbeck.  077-I8-0935FR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Slade  Nash,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR.  Regular 
Air  Foree.  „_._, 

Col.  John  C.  Bartholt.  08l-32-e39SFR. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Ool.  TravlB  R.  McNeil.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Foroe.  „__„ 

Col.  Robert  F.  Trimble.  223-24-a737FR, 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col.  Jack  Bellamy,  334-2()-3822FR,  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

Col.  Harry  M.  Darmstandler.  aw-lo- 
693aFR.  Regular  Air  Force.  .,„__ 

Col.  William  C.  Burrows.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
(Ueutenant  colonel  Regular  Air  Force)  XJS. 

Col.  Robert  C.  Mathls.  4«e-22-05S8PB 
(lieutenant  colonel  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 
Air  Force.  _.  »,.,.,«, 

Col.  WUbur  L.  Creech,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  RegtUar  Air  Force)  n.8. 
Air  Force.  ..  ~, 

Col.  George  A.  Pappas.  Jr..  138-03- 
9527FR  (Ueutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air 
Force)  US.  Air  Force. 

Col,     Hubert    O.     Johnson,     Jr.,    480-18- 
4947FE.  Regular  Air  Force. 
Col.     Charles    E.     Buckingham,     341-16- 

1210PR,  Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  James  L  Stewart,  6aS-I4-6138FR. 
Regular  Air  Force.  ,„  „, 

Col.     Eugene     W.     Gauch.     Jr..     156-01- 

8e82FR.  Regular  Air  Force.  

Col.  Lavmnce  A.  Fowler.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
Regular  Air  Force.  „„„_, 

Col.  Evan  W.  Rosencrans.  188-H-0620FB 
(Ueutenant  colonel,  regular  Air  Force)  US. 
Air  Force.  «__«_ 

Col.  Brent  Scowcroft.  XXX-XX-XXXXFB. 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Col  Jesse  M.  Allen,  344-a)-7703FR  (ma- 
jor. Regular  Air  Force)   US.  Air  Force   

Ool.  James  A.  McDlvltt.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
(major.  Regtllar  Air  Foroe)  U.S.  Air  Foree. 

Col.  Eari  J.  Archer.  Jr..  294-22-013irR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.S. 

Air  Force.  «.^™„ 

Col.  Raymond  B.  Furlong.  178-a(V-8867FB 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  UB. 

Col.  Walter  P.  Paluch.  Jr..  345-20-6S34FR 
(lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Air  Force)  U.8. 
Air  Force.  _„ 

Col.  Lincoln  D.  Faurer.  208-12-S092FH 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force)   U.S.  Air  Force. 

Col.  James  G.  Randolph.  0T7-32-7843rR 
(major.  Regular  Air  Force)    US.  Air  Force. 

Col.  BUly  J.  Ellis.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR   (major. 
Regular  Air  Force)    US.  Air  Force. 
IN  TBX  MsaiNx  COBPS 

The  loUowlng-named  (platoon  leadera 
class)  graduates  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  Ueutenant  in 
the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  quallflcaUone 
therefor  as  provided  by  law; 
Amdt.  Thomas  G.  Griffin.  WmUm  B. 

Bailey.  Thomas  A.         Keck.  Davtd  Q. 
Bartram.  Stephen  J.      Miles.  Rlehaid  O. 
DuUea  Daniel  J.  Moore,  Timothy  B. 

Elliott,  Larry  A,  Nolan.  Marshall  D. 

Fredericksen.  Carl  W,    WlUlams.  Peter  K. 


CONPIRMA'nON 
Executive   nomination    confirmed   by 
the  Senate  December  14,  1970: 
DtPAaTMXNT  or  JosncE 
Louis  Patrick  Gray  ni.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Attorney  General. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^ondaf/,  December  14,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch. 
DX)..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

This  Is  the  day  ichich  the  Lord  hath 
made:  let  lu  rejoice  and  be  Blad  in  it. — 
Psalms  118:  24. 

Almighty  and  everlasting  C3od,  as  we 
iMW  at  the  altar  of  prayer  do  Thou 
breathe  Thy  spirit  upon  us.  fUl  us  with 
life  anew  that  we  may  love  what  Thou 
dost  love  and  do  what  Thou  wouldst  have 
us  do. 

While  we  pray  for  tomorrow,  we  also 
pray  for  today  that  this  day  may  be  so 
well  lived  that  every  yesterday  may  be  a 
dream  of  happiness  and  every  tomorrow 
be  a  vision  of  hope. 

"Lord  for  tomorrow  and  Its  needs 

We  do  not  pray: 
Keep  us.  our  God.  from  suln  of  sin 

Just  for  today. 
Help  us  to  labor  earnestly 

And  duly  pray: 
Let  us  be  kind  in  word  and  deed. 

Father,  today. 

Let  us  in  season.  Lord,  be  grave 

In  season  gay: 
Let  us  be  faithful  to  Thy  grace. 

Father,  today. 
Lord,  for  tomorrow  and  its  needs 

We  do  not  pray: 
Still  keep  us.  guide  us.  love  us.  Lord. 

Through  each  today." 
Amen. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 

announce  that  pursuant  to  the  authority 

granted  him  on  Friday.  December  11. 

1970.  he  did.  on  Monday,  December  14. 

1970.  sign  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate. 

as  follows: 

S.  3867.  An  act  to  Assure  opportunities  for 

employment  and  training  to  unemployed  and 

underemployed  persons,  to  aselst  States  and 

local  communltlee  m  providing  needed  public 

services,  and  for  ottier  purpoaee. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day. December  11.  1970.  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  iiad  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HR  IS805.  An  act  for  the  relief  ol  Warren 
Bearcloud.  Perry  Pretty  Paint.  Agatha  Horse 
Chief  House.  Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wallace. 
Hancy  Paint  UtUellght.  and  Pera  Pretty 
Paint  Not  ATrald. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  1SM9.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  I7nlt«d 
Btatea  Code,  to  further  the  effectlveneaa  of 
shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  In  foreign 
commerce  by  promoting  the  welfare  of 
United  States  merchant  seamen  through 
cooperation  with  the  United  Seamen's  Serv- 
ice,   and    for   other    purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  (8.  11811  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  for  potato  and  tomato  promo- 
tion programs  with  amendments  in 
which  concunence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested. 


BOYS'    CLUBS    OF    SCRANTON.    PA., 
SING  AT  WHITE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  McDADE  asked  8uid  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
night  at  the  White  House,  an  outstand- 
ing choral  group,  the  Gleeboys,  from 
Scranton.  Pa.,  will  entertain  at  the  Presi- 
dent's reception  for  Congress. 

I  am  proud  of  this  deserving  honor 
which  has  been  bestowed  upon  these  tine 
young  singers,  all  of  whom  are  members 
of  Scranton  area  boys'  clubs.  I  know  that 
my  constituents  in  the  10th  Congres- 
sional District  loin  me  and  my  colleagues 
in  Congress  in  offering  our  warmest  con- 
gratulations to  the  Gleeboys. 

Now  in  their  21st  yea.,  the  Gleeboys 
were  featured  at  the  1987  Boys'  Clubs  of 
America  convention  dinner  In  Pitts- 
burgh, where  Bob  Hope  was  honored, 
with  President  Nixon  presiding  as  board 
chairman  of  the  Boys'  Clubs  of  America. 
Paul  Lavalle  directed  the  orchestra  as 
the  Gleeboys  sang  a  parody  of  Mr.  Hope's 
favorite  song.  "Thanks  for  the  Memo- 
ries." 

Donald  Thompson,  a  distinguished 
musician,  vrtll  direct  the  Gleeboys.  with 
Hiss  Marilyn  Coar.  an  outstanding  pian- 
ist, accompanying. 

Members  of  the  Gleeboys  are:  Patrick 
O'Brien.  Myron  Williams.  Donald  Stev- 
ens. Robert  Kresge.  Elmo  and  Irvln 
Reeder.  Leo  Timms.  Domlnick  and 
Michael  Palmiteasa,  Todd  Bailey.  Ronald 
ColUns,  John  Zangardl.  Kenneth  and 
Ronald  Hebron.  John  CernlgUa.  Paul  and 
Richard  Forglone,  Mark  Weber.  Jeffrey 
Welnerth.  Michael  Ludovici.  Kermeth 
and  Rictiard  Levandoskl.  Edward  Klo- 
niecke.  Russell  Langan.  Keith  Howarth. 
Edward  Devezza.  Louis  Sottile.  Thomas 
Healey.  Robert  Alrey.  Robert  Hein. 
Anthony  Arcuri.  Bruce  Yankelltis.  Don- 
ald Antlcoll.  William  Manley.  and  Wil- 
liam Menichello. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Thompson  and  Miss 
Coar.  the  boys  will  be  accompanied  by 
Warren  C.  Smith,  executive  director. 
Louis  Del  Prete  and  Vito  Bruno,  unit  di- 
rectors at  the  West  Side  and  Central 
Boys'  Clubs. 

I  know  that  all  of  us  in  Congress  look 
forward  to  enjoying  the  White  House 
concert.  The  President  has  chosen  well, 
and  I  thank  him. 


THE  HONORABLE  L.  MENDEL  RIV- 
ERS MAKING  SATISFACTORY  RE- 
COVERY PROM  HEART  SURGERY 
(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  *as 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  give  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  some  news  that  they 
all  wish  to  hear:  that  our  colleague.  L. 
Mhtod.  Rn^nis,  is  coming  along  quite 
well  in  his  recovery  from  open-heart 
surgery. 

Contrary  to  the  impression  that  might 
have  been  gained  by  some  newspaper 
stories  over  the  weekend.  Chairman 
RiVEBS  is  making  progress  in  his  recov- 
ery and  Ills  condition  is  as  well  as  can  be 
expected  at  this  point  following  such 
surgery.  He  had  a  restful  night  last  night 
and  is  coming  along  quite  well. 

As  you  all  know,  the  chairman  was 
operated  on  on  Friday  of  last  week;  and 
the  oiTeration  consisted  of  placing  an 
artificial  valve  in  the  heart  to  replace  a 
valve  that  was  failing. 

It  Is  too  early  to  say  when  Chairman 
RivBRS  will  be  back  with  us.  but  1  know 
you  will  all  be  encouraged  to  hear  that 
he  is  doing  very  well. 

Those  who  wish  to  send  a  word  of 
greetings  to  the  chairman  may  address 
it  to  iiim  in  care  of  Mrs.  Rivers,  Parlia- 
ment House.  420  South  aoth  Street, 
Birmingham.  Ala.  35233. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Spe^er,  I 
know  that  I  express  the  sentlmentk  of  all 
Members  of  the  House  this  morning 
when  I  Join  in  expressing  pleasure  at  the 
annoimcement  lust  made  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Price)  . 

I  have  a  strong  feeling  of  friendship 
and  resjiect  for  MsNuit,  Rivras.  He  is  in 
my  opinion  one  of  the  great  Americans 
of  this  trying  period  in  the  world's  his- 
tory always  standing  for  a  strong  defense 
and  a  firm  foreign  policy.  Throughout 
the  years  we  have  served  together,  the 
relationship  between  us  has  been  very 
close  and  very,  very  friendly. 

Again.  I  know  I  express  the  sentiments 
of  all  the  Members  of  tlie  House  in  saying 
a  prayer  to  the  good  Lord,  and  in  asking 
Him  to  treat  our  dear  friend.  Mkmdel 
Rivers,  with  kindness,  and  that  Ills  re- 
covery to  lull  health  may  be  rapid. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  certainly  share  the  sentiments  that 
have  been  expressed  here  by  others.  I  was 
disturbed  earlier  this  morning  in  reading 
a  newsstory  that  Indicated  the  recovery 
had  not  been  as  hoped,  but  I  have  since 
learned  that  Mendel  tiad  a  good  night 
last  night.  I  know  that  this  Is  most  en- 


couraglng  from  the  medical  point  of 
view.  All  of  us  on  both  sides  ol  the  aisle 
wish  him  a  rapid  and  full  recovery  be- 
cause we  need  him  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .^  ^     ^^ 

Mr.  PRICE  of  minols.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  malority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
niinols  (Mr.  Price)  has  given  the  House 
this  report.  I  per.sonaUy  called  Birming- 
ham last  night,  and  also  called  his  office 
this  morning,  and  I  have  learned  that  his 
recovery  Is  proceeding  at  a  heartening 
pace.  We  all  reloice  In  this. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nunote.  I  yield  to  the 

distinguished    gentleman    from    South 

Carolina.  , ,.       , 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  know  that  Congressman  Rivers  and 
Ills  lovely  family  will  be  happy  to  hear  the 
expressions  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
today.  I.  too.  Join  in  the  expressions  of 
kindness  and  consideration  that  have 
been  expressed  by  Members  of  the  House 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
Mr.  Rivers). 

We  all  miss  Congressman  Rivms  pres- 
ence in  this  body.  I  guess  he  Is  about  as 
close  to  me  as  any  man  in  the  House.  We 
have  worked  together  for  30  years,  and 
representing  adjoining  districts,  perhaps 
I  know  him  more  Intimately  than  any 
other  man  in  the  House. 

Mr  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  all 
very  happy  to  learn  that  the  genUeman 
from  South  Carolina.  Chairman  Rivras, 
is  making  progress  after  tils  recent  oper- 
ation. He  is  greatly  missed,  especially  by 
those  of  us  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
his  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Prick),  the  minority  leader,  and  others, 
and  express  my  gratification  at  the  re- 
port that  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivers)  is 
recovering  In  a  satisfactory  manner  from 
auigery.  ,  ^         , 

In  my  18  years  in  Congress,  I  have  al- 
ways had  an  office  close  to  Mr.  RrviRS' 
office,  and  he  is  a  good  neighbor.  I  might 
add  that  he  Is  one  of  the  hardest  work- 
ing Members  of  Congress,  regularly  In 
his  office  early  in  the  morning. 

During  his  recovery,  he  will  be  missed 
around  the  Capital.  The  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  is  a  great 
American  who  stands  for  a  strong 
America  and  for  that  and  for  his  great 
qualities  of  leadership  he  \s  needed  385 
days  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  wishing  Mikdel 
Rivers  a  speedy  recovery. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  In  wishing  a  speedy 
recovery  to  tlie  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
Chairman  Rivers  Is  needed  by  this  great 
House  and  by  this  great  Nation,  and  so 
we  all  hope  that  he  will  be  back  with  us 
quickly.  „ 

Prom  time  to  time  Chairman  Rivers 


and  I  have  had  our  differences,  but  I 
believe  that  we  are  close  together  when 
it  comes  to  the  defense  and  security  of 
the  United  States.  On  th(3se  maturs  he 
is  solid  bedrock.  He  stands  fast.  He  is  not 
swayed  by  the  moods  of  the  day  or  the 
passions  of  the  hour,  for  he  knows  that 
the  security  of  a  nation  needs  a  more 
enduring  base  of  support. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  loin  with  my  col- 
leagues and  say  to  Chainnan  Rivers,  as 
he  recovers  from  heart  surgery :  Get  well 
and  hurry  back  to  be  among  colleagues 
and  friends  who  appreciate  what  you 
have  done  and  can  do  for  our  Nation. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Puce)  for  bringing  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  improved  condition  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  (Mr.  Rivxas) , 

We  were  all  concerned  when  this  great 
American  imderwent  open-heart  surgery 
last  week  and  it  Is  good  news  to  hear  that 
he  Is  making  a  normal  recovery. 

I  had  breakfast  with  Mr.  Rivers  only 
last  Tuesday,  but  he  would  not  let  his 
friends  know  of  this  serious  operation 
he  was  about  to  (ace.  The  chairman  did 
not  want  his  friends  to  worry  about  him 
and  he  carried  this  burden  alone. 

Mr.  Rivers  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
me  the  4  years  I  have  served  with  him 
and  I  look  forward  to  the  next  2  years 
we  will  be  together. 


on  notice  that  we  will  not  toleraU  pol- 
luti(m-spewing  engines. 

Thus,  I  again  urge  the  conferees  to  fol- 
low Senator  Muskie's  lead  and  adopt  the 
provision  requiring  Detroit  to  produce  a 
nearly  pollution-free  car  by  1976.  We 
must  enact  this  legislation,  and  we  must 
enact  it  now. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record  on  the  matter 
spoken  of  a  moment  ago  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Price)  and  also 
that  all  Members  may  have  permission 
to  extend  their  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  91st  Congress  is  quickly 
drawing  to  a  close.  These  past  2  years, 
Congress  has  produced  commendable 
legislation— yet.  we  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing the  most  commendable,  the  most 
progressive,  the  most  urgently  needed 
legislation. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  presently  In  con- 
ference. 

The  main  points  of  contention  revolve 
around  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  Con- 
gress should  set  1976  as  the  date  auto 
manufacturers  should  start  producing  a 
nearly  pollution-free  automobile. 

On  October  8.  it  was  announced  that 
the  conferees  had  agreed  to  the  1976 
deadline.  However,  this  provision  is  op- 
posed by  the  administration  and  by  the 
automobile  Industry:  and.  it  seems,  that 
some  conferees  have  since  switched  to 
the  administration's  position. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  need  for  the  "clean 
car  by  1976"  Is  clear.  We  must  put  Detroit 


NEXT  MOVE  ON  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
(Mr.  FEIGHAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  bearing 
in  mind  it  took  us  2  years  to  work  out 
an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  North 
Korea  during  which  period  19.000  of  our 
servicemen  were  killed  In  battle.  1  have 
warned  several  times  on  this  Coor  that 
we  must  give  the  prisoner-of-war  issue 
the  highest  priority.  Otherwise,  we  will 
find  Hanoi  preoccupied  with  Its  propa- 
ganda objectives  at  the  Paris  peace  Ulka. 
Such  is  now  the  case. 

The  President  warned  in  his  news  con- 
ference last  Thursday  that  we  may  have 
to  bomb  North  Vietnam  again  l>ecause  of 
the  present  rate  of  enemy  infiltration. 
If  so.  we  may  have  to  resort  to  some  sim- 
ilar action  to  force  Hanoi  to  negotiate 
on  the  prisoners.  I  hove  in  mind  placing 
nonexplosive  silt  forming  devices  in  the 
Haiphong  Channel,  very  much  like  the 
Cliinese  Nationalists  used  in  stopping 
Japanese  rivercraft  in  their  war  on  the 
mainland.  This  may  lias  ten  Hanoi  to  the 
conference  table  since  it  receives  80  per- 
cent ol  its  warmaking  supplies  from 
Communist-bloc  countries  via  the  Hai- 
phong Channel. 

Sooner  or  later,  by  some  means  or  an- 
other, the  prisoner-of-war  issue  wUl  have 
to  be  resolved.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  can  be  no  settlement  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict  without  an  agreement 
of  the  prisoner-of-war  issue.  Since  Hanoi 
Is  very  diffident  on  this  subject,  they 
may  have  reasons  of  their  own  to  pro- 
long the  war.  If  this  be  true,  we  should 
tell  the  world  about  it.  We  have  taken  the 
blame  for  developments  In  Vietnam  over 
too  long  a  period  without  rebutting. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR.  17867.  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  AFPROPRIATTONS. 
1971 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  'HR.  17867 )  making  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  assistance  and 
related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30. 1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CAMPU8  VIOLENCE  NOT  THE  SOLE 
RESPONSIBIUTY  OF  THE  PliESI- 
DENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Mr,  WAGGONNER  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)  „  ,.  t 
Mr  WAGOONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
noted  with  some  Interest  over  the  week- 
end that  the  President  had  responded 
to  the  campus  violence  report  oJ  the 
Commission  headed  by  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  thi.'?  body  and  former  CSovernor 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Scranton.  I  feel  as 
the  President  does  that  this  Commission 
placed  too  much  responsibility  on  the 
President  of  the  United  SWtes  for  that 
which  has  been  happening.  I  say  •too 
much  ■•  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  he 
bears  no  responsibility.  But  I  do  agree 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
at  least  to  the  extent  that  I  have  seen 
his  response  reported.  In  that  I  do  not 
understand  how  anyone  conceivably 
could  blame  solely  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  what  has  been  hap- 
pemng  on  our  coUege  and  university 
campuses,  because  there  are  some  others 
who  must  share  some  of  this  responsibil- 
ity, and  I  think  he  properly  identified 
some  of  those  who  must  share  some  of 
the  responsibility  tor  what  has  hap- 
pened.          

THE  NOMINATION  OF  THE  HONOR- 
ABLE GEORGE  BUSH  AS  AMBAS- 
SADOR TO  THE  UJJ. 
I  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  rewe  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  commend  President  Nixon 
for  lus  wisdom  in  nominating  Congress- 
man GroBCE  BxjsH  to  be  the  next  Am- 
tjassador  to  the  United  Nations  and  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague 
from  Texas  for  accepting  this  very  chal- 
lenging assignment.  George  and  I  entered 
the  House  of  Representatives  together 
4  years  ago.  Since  that  time.  I  have 
erown  to  respect  his  ability  to  see  that 
9  job  is  done  and  done  right  the  first 
time.  1  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
our  colleague  has  set  as  one  of  his  pri- 
orities to  obtain  the  respect  and  confi- 
dence which  our  cotmtry  so  richly  de- 
serves, from  which  should  follow  the 
confidence  of  the  American  people  in 
the  United  Nutions  which  has  been 
notably  absent. 

Oeorce  Bush  will  represent  us  well  In 
this  most  dlfflcult  task. 
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No  2.  and  this  is  the  second  time  the 
Bisons  have  beaten  Montana  at  this 
bowl  game.  .     ,   ..    ^ 

The  victory  last  Saturday  Is.  Indeed, 
a  noteworthy  event,  but  those  of  us 
familiar  with  the  record  of  success  com- 
piled by  Coach  Ron  Erhardt  s  gridders 
are  not  surprised  by  this  latest  accom- 
plishment. . 
This  fall  the  Bisons  completed  their 
fourth  straight  unbeaten  regular  season, 
and  they  became  the  first  coUege  divi- 
sion team  in  the  Nation  to  receive  a 
pastseason  bid  from  the  National  Col- 
legiate Athletic  Association  tor  4  con- 
secutive years. 

This  is  the  sixth  straight  year  the 
Bisons  have  been  ranked  high  In  the 
weekly  polls  conducted  by  the  national 
wire  services. 

NDSU  has  not  lost  a  game  in  their 
last  30  contests  and  this  year  they  won 
an  unprecedented  seventh  consecutive 
championship  of  the  tough  and  highly 
respected  North  Central  Conference. 

Of  their  last  72  football  games,  they 
have  lost  only  four. 

I  know  my  colleagues  wUl  pardon  my 
unabashed  boastmg  because  no  one  In 
this  Chamber  has  a  coUege  team  In  his 
District  that  can  match  this  record. 

All  North  Dakotans  are  proud  of  the 
Bison's  achievements  on  the  gridiron 
and  off  the  field  as  well.  They  represent 
the  entire  school's  continued  eflorts  to 
achieve  excellence  in  all  its  endeavors. 

As  an  alumnus  of  NDSU,  I  am  proud 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Coach  Erhardt.  his  staff,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team  and.  Indeed,  every- 
one at  NDSU. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  make 
some  remarks  about  Secretary  Kennedy. 

Secretary  Kennedy  will  be  sorely  miss- 
ed Through  my  service  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  was  one  of  the  lucky 
people  who  got  to  see  this  able  public 
servant  in  action.  He  Is  a  pro  In  the  finest 

sense and  through  it  all  he  remained 

the  thoroughly  decent  man  that  he  is 
and  always  has  been. 
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CONORATULATTONS  TO  THE  NORTH 
DAKOTA  STATE  UNIVERSITY  BI- 
SON FOOTBALL  TEAM 
■  Mr.    ANDREWS    of    North    Dakota 
asked    and    was    given    permission    to 
address  the  House  lor  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Saturday.  December  12. 
the  North  Dakota  State  University 
Bison  football  team  whipped  the  Griz- 
zlies from  the  University  of  Montana 
31  to  16  In  the  Camellia  Bowl  at  Sacra- 
mento. Calif.  Prior  to  the  game.  NDSU 
was  ranked  the  No.  3  small  college 
team  In  the  Nation  and  Montana  was 


APPOINTMENT    OF    FORMER    GOV. 

JOHN  CONNALLY  AS  SECRETARY 

OF  THE  TREASURY 

(Mr.  BUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  known 
Gov.  John  Connally  for  a  long  time.  I 
strongly  endorse  his  appointment  as 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

He  was  a  most  popular  Governor  of 
Texas.  All  the  polls,  and  I  looked  at 
plenty  of  them,  show  that  Governor  Con- 
nally is  still  tremendously  popular  in  our 
State — popular  because  he  did  his  job 
well — he  did  it  with  Imagination  and 
flair.  He  will  be  an  articulate  member  of 
the  President's  Cabinet. 

He  is  a  real  leader  and  I  know  that  he 
will  be  an  able  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
These  times  call  for  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  solve  the  critical  financial 
problems.  Governor  Connally  is  a  Demo- 
crat but  I  am  sure  he  and  President  Nix- 
on and  many  Members  of  this  body  in 
both  parties  see  eye  to  eye  on  how  we  can 
best  solve  the  great  financial  problems 
facing  us. 

I  offer  Governor  ComiaUy  my  warmest 
congrattilatlons. 

And  then  there  Is  Mrs.  Connally.  Let 
me  just  add  that  her  bemg  here  Is  a 
great  big  plus  for  the  Washington  scene. 
She  is  charm  personified. 


LATEST    FULMINATIONS    OF    MEM- 
BER   OF    FEDERAL    COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 
I  Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was    given    permission    to    address   the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ilimols.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  just  finished  reading  the 
latest  f  ulminations  of  Nichola-s  Johnson, 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  gentle- 
man might  better  continue  his  crusade 
against  the  Nixon  administration  from 
outside  a  sinecure  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  think  all  of  us  believe  the  first 
amendment  rights  are  among  the  most 
precious  rights  of  any  American,  and  for 
Mr.  Johnson  to  continue  to  Indulge  in 
the  kind  of  imfounded  and  specious 
charges  he  has  made  that  this  admin- 
istration is  attempting  to  impose  prior 
restraints  on  the  broadcasting  media  of 
oiu:  country  fills  me  with  resentment. 

Anvone  who  watched  the  President's 
press  conference  last  Thursday  and 
heard  him  before  a  nationwide  audience 
answer  questions  of  the  most  searching 
variety,  and  anyone  who  has  witnessed 
the  efforts  of  the  administration  to  make 
known  its  policies  In  many  fields  wlU 
join  me  in  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  John- 
son's Innuendos  and  wild  charges  are 
without  foundation. 


VACATION  ROUNDTRIP  FOR  GI'S  IN 

VIETNAM    SHOULD    BE    PAID    BT 

THE  UNITED  STATES 

I  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 

given  permission  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 

remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 

introducing  today  a  bill  that  will  provide 

for  roundtrip  transportation  for  GI's  In 

Vietnam.  I  Introduced  this  bill,  and  it 

pa-ssed   the    House    as   an    amendment 

about  3  years  ago.  but  It  was  knocked  out 

in  conference. 

I  think  It  is  Inexcusable  thot  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  with  Ite  great 
resources  does  not  pay  for  a  roundtrip 
tor  the  OX'S  in  Vietnam  wlio  are  entitled 
to  a  Chri";tmas  vacation.  Now  we  find 
that  vacations  will  be  given  to  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay  for  transportation, 
when  otliers  who  will  be  entitled  to  the 
trip  by  virtue  of  their  senice,  but  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  ticket,  will  be 
denied  the  trip  and  will  not  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  their  Christmas  va- 
cation at  home. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  should  pass  hy 
unanimous  consent. 


NOMINATION  OP  JOHN  CONNAIXT^ 
OF  TEXAS.  AS  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
TREASURY 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revLse  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent having  announced  the  nomination 
of  John  Connally.  of  Texas,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas,  and  former  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  to  the  important  position  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  I  think  it  ap- 
propriate to  say  that  here  is  a  strong 
man,  an  able  man.  a  dedicated  Ameri- 
can, who  will  be  able  to  make  a  major 
contribution  to  the  country  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, at  this  time  of  great  fiscal  and  eco- 
nomic stress  and  mounting  budget  def- 
icits, is  a  lob  that  is  most  chaUenglng. 
It  will  not  be  possible  for  the  new  Sec- 
retary to  perform  miracles,  but  I  would 
hope  he  can  help  dramatise  the  serious 
fiscal  situation  facing  the  Nation  and 
help  unite  the  country  and  the  Congress 
in  support  of  a  poUcy  of  fiscal  restraint 
insofar  as  reasonably  possible,  consistent 
with  our  best  overaU  national  interests. 
Stabilization  of  our  national  economy, 
including  a  much  better  grip  on  the 
wholly  unacceptable  inflationary  situ- 
ation, is  probably  our  current  No.  1  na- 
tional problem. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  able  minor- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  join  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  in  applauding 
the  appointment  of  John  Connally  as  the 
new  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury.  John 
Connally  had  three  outstanding  terms  of 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Texas.  He 
knows  the  problems  from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  Chief  Executive.  On  the  other 
hand.  John  Coimally  was  a  very  out- 
standing Secretary  of  the  Navy,  so  he 
understands  well  the  workings  of  the 
Federal  Govertunent  as  the  top  executive 
of  a  great  Department. 

I  am  sure  that  John  Connally  will  be 
an  equally  outstanding  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 


TO  ASSERT  THE  PRIVILEGES  OF 
THE  HOUSE  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  PRINTING  AND  PUBLISHING 
OP  A  REPORT  OP  THE  COMMIT- 
TEE  ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  a 
question  affecting  this  privUege  of  the 
House  and  a  I  submit  a  pri%'lleged  reso- 
lution iH.  Res.  1306)  and  ask  for  Ite  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 

"""•  H.  B«l.  tSM 

Wbenas.  the  Constitution  of  Che  United 
BtatM  vests  Hi  IfglsUUve  powers  In  a  Oon- 
gress  of  the  United  SUtes.  conalatlng  of  a 
Benste  and  Hou»e  of  BepresentaOves  (Article 
1.  Section  I);  _, 

And  wbereM.  tlie  said  Oonrtltntlon  autlior- 
tna  tlu  Houae  to  determine  tJM  rulM  of  lt« 
prooeedlngs  (Article  I.  SecUon  6); 


And  whereas,  pureuant  mereto  the  Houee 
enacted  H.  Ree.  7  of  January  3.  19«9,  M 
amended  by  H.  Res.  SB  of  Febniary  18.  19S9. 
thus  adopting  the  rules  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding Kule  X  establlstung  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  as  a  standing  commit- 
tee of  tlie  House,  to  consist  of  nine  members 
to  be  selected  by  tlie  House:  and  by  agree- 
ment to  H.  Bea.  251  of  Pebruary  18.  1989. 
elected  to  the  standing  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Security  Etlchard  H.  Ichoid  (chair- 
man), Claude  Pepper  of  Flonda.  Edwin  W. 
Edwards  of  Louisiana.  Blchardson  Preyer  of 
North  Carolina.  Louis  Stokes  of  Ohio,  John  M. 
Ashbrook  of  Ohio.  Richard  L.  Roudebush  of 
Indiana.  Albert  W.  Watson  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Wliuam  J.  Scherle  of  Iowa; 

And  whereas.  House  Rule  XI.  enacted  as 
aforesaid,  names  and  defines  the  powers  and 
duties  of  standing  committees  of  the  House, 
which  includes  the  reference  of  aU  proposed 
legislation,  constitutional  amendments,  mes- 
sages petlUons,  memorials,  and  other  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  subject  listed  under  the 
standing  committees  therein  named:  and 
commits  particularly  the  foUowIng  subject 
to  tbc  Committee  on  Internal  Security,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

■11.  Committee  on  Internal  Security, 
■■(a)   Communist  and  other  subveralve  ac- 
tivities aHecUng  the  Internal  security  of  the 
Dnlted  States. 

"(b)  The  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
acting  as  a  whole  or  by  su(>commItt«e.  Is 
authorized  to  make  investigations  from  tune 
to  time  of  (1)   the  extent,  character,  objec- 
tives, and  actlTltlea  within  the  United  States 
of  organizations  or  groups,  whether  of  for- 
eign   or    domestic    origin,    their    memben. 
agents,  and  atailatea.  which  seek  to  estabiuh, 
or  assist  In  the  establishment  of,  a  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  withm  the  United  SUtea. 
or  to  overthrow  or  alter,  or  assist  In  the  over- 
throw or  alteration  of,  the  form  of  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  of  any  State 
thereof,  by  force,  violence,  treachery,  espio- 
nage sabotage.  InsurTeetlon.  or  any  unlawful 
means,  (a)  the  eitent,  character,  objectives, 
and  activities  within  the  United  BtatM^ 
organliatlons    or    groups,    their    memben. 
agents,  and  afllUatee.  which  Incite  or  employ 
acta  of  force,  violence,  terrorlam.  or  any  un- 
lawful means,  to  olistruct  or  oppoee  the  law- 
ful   aulhomy   of   the   Oovemment    of    the 
umted  States  In  the  eiecutlon  of  any  law  or 
policy  affecting  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  SUtes.  and  (3)  aU  other  questions.  In- 
cluding the  administration  and  execution  of 
any  law  of  the  United  SUtes.  or  any  portion 
of  law,  relating  to  the  fcffegotng  that  woiUd 
aid  the  Congress  or  any  committee  of  the 
House  m  any  necessary  ttnnedlal  leglalatlon. 
"The  Ccmmlttee  on  Internal  Security  shall 
report  to  the  House  (or  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  If  the  House  Is  not  m  session)   the 
results  of  any  such  Investigation,  together 
with    such    recommendations    as    It   deems 
advisable." 

And  whereas,  acting  pursuant  to  the  pow- 
ers and  duties,  the  legislative  purpoM.  and 
upon  the  subject  committed  to  It  by  the 
aforesaid  resolutions  of  the  House,  the  »m- 
mltiee  met  In  session  duly  called  and  held 
on  Februarv  20.  1969.  at  which  a  quorum  of 
the  committee  was  In  attendance,  and  con- 
sidered a  proposal  submitted  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  by  the  said  chaUman  as 

°"I  desire  hereby  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee a  proposal  for  study  and  investiga- 
tion in  depth  of  revolutionary  violence 
within  this  Nstlon. 

"It  Is  Ijecomlng  Increasingly  evident  that 
one  of  the  gravest  thieau  to  our  Internal 
security  and  to  the  free  functioning  of  otir 
democratic  Institutions  Is  poeed  by  the  ac- 
tivities of  cerum  organizations  which  would 
effect  changes  in  our  government  or  Ita  ad- 
ministration  by   other   than   constitutional 


processes.  Recent  Investigations  of  this  Cosn- 
mlttee.  the  statements  of  responsible  officials. 
Federal  and  SUte.  and  dally  press  reports. 
appear  to  me  to  sustain  this  conclusion. 

"In  this  reelect,  moreover,  we  are  faced 
with  ever-moiBtlng  demands  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  public  lor  legtsls- 
tlve  action,  both  for  additional  legulauon 
and  with  respect  to  the  examination  and 
appraisal  of  the  administration  ard  enforce- 
ment of  existing  law.  Including  proposals  for 
constitutional  amendment  as  well. 

"I  need  not  sUte  that  the  legislative  prob- 
lems we  foce  on  the  subject  of  subversion  are 
of  the  utmost  complexity  and  dlfflculty  not 
solely  from  the  constitutional  sundpolnt. 
but  equallv  so  from  the  standpoint  of  devel- 
oping pracucal  and  effective  legislation.  We 
must  And  the  answers  to  certain  basic  quea- 
tlons.  among  which  are  the  foUowlng:  Is 
additional  Federal  legislation  necessary? 
VThat  form  ahould  such  legislation  take? 
Should  theae  statutes  be  easentlally  regula- 
tory or  penal?  Can  we  profltobly  amend  ex- 
isting statutes  m  this  area?  What  is  the 
Federal  role,  as  contrasted  with  the  sut» 
role.  In  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  on 
this  subject? 

"In  addition,  a  number  of  buls  have  al- 
ready been  referred  to  the  Committee  Un- 
doubtedly additional  leglslaUon  wlU  also  be 
referred  to  It  from  time  to  time.  Such  legla- 
latlon involves  a  number  of  subjects  viul  to 
the  protection  and  maintenance  of  our  m- 
temal  security.  Including  such  subjecu  as 
the  protection  of  defense  faclUtles.  the  secu- 
rity of  claaslSed  Information  released  to  In- 
dustry. Pedersl  employment  security,  vessel, 
ports,  and  harbor  security,  the  protection  of 
our  armed  forces  during  periods  of  unde- 
clared w.  passport  security,  proposals  with 
respect  to  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of 
idSO  otc 

"The  answer  to  the  foregoing  questions, 
and  the  disposition  of  such  legislaUon.  wlU 
obviously  require  the  most  painstaking  and 
thorough  Inquiry  and  understanding  of  the 
extent  character  and  objectives,  the  organi- 
zational forms,  financing,  and  other  facta, 
with  respect  to  those  organizations  and  Indi- 
viduals engaged  In  revolutionary  violence, 
sedition,  and  breach  of  peace  and  law.  aa  are 
proper  subjecu  of  InvestlgaUon  as  mandated 
by  the  House.  Obviously,  we  cannot  legislate 
In  a  vacuiun.  ,  _^ 

"I  therefore  submit  for  your  approval  my 
proposal  that,  under  my  direction,  the  staff 
be  authorlied  to  underuke  preliminary 
studies  and  mqulrlee.  the  reeulu  of  which  I 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  report  to  the  full 
Committee  with  a  view  toward  the  sub- 
sequent authorization  of  such  fuU  scale  In- 
vestigations and  public  hearings  as  to  the 
Committee  may  seem  dealreble  and  neces- 

"tod  whereas,  at  said  meeting  a  resolution 
was  adopted  as  follows : 

'Bcsoliwt.  That  the  Chairman  be  directed 
to  cause  staff  studies  and  preumlnary  m- 
qulrlea  to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  or- 
ganizations and  subjects  herein  propoeed. 
and  to  report  on  same  from  time  to  time. 
with  his  recommendations,  with  a  view  to- 
ward determining  whether  full-scale  mvestl- 
gatlons  and  public  hearings  shall  be  author- 
ized and  conducted  by  the  Committee  with 
respect  to  any  such  organization  or  subject." 

And  whereas,  pureuant  to  the  authority 
hereinbefore  mentioned  and  resolutions  of 
the  committee  for  such  purposes  duly 
adopted,  studies.  Inquiries,  reporu.  and  In- 
vestigations were  made  and  hearings  con- 
ducted from  time  to  time  by  the  committee 
upon  the  aubject  committed  to  It: 

And  whereas,  pureuant  to  the  authority 
conferred  by  House  Rule  XI,  and  committee 
resolution  of  Pebruary  20,  1969,  aforesaid, 
the  chairman  directed  staff  studies  to  be 
made  with  respect  to  the  financing  of  revo- 
lutionary violence.  Including  for  such  pur- 


*-» »l.^ 
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poses  a  survey  to  ba  nude  of  collegM  and 

tmiverslUM   with  regard   w   honoraria   paid 
to  gueat  speakers  of  wtilch  the  committee 
was  advUed  In  a  memorandum  deUTcred  to 
Its  members  on  May  18.  1970.  as  toUows; 
•Re:  Survey  of  colleges  and  unlversltlea  with 
regard    to   honorarium*    paid   to    guest 
speakers 
-I    bave    become   Increfcalngly    concerned 
over  the  past  months  wltb  the  financing  of 
revolutionary  group*  through  speaking  «n- 
oBgemenw    on    our    college    and    university 
campusee.  Accordingly,  I  have  aaked  the  staff 
to  prepare  a  Ust  Irom  public  source  mate- 
rial to  determine  the  extent  of  speaking  en- 
gagements  by   those  persons  who  we  know 
lo  be  associated  with  revoluUonary  groups. 
"Though  the  extent  of  honorariums  paid 
to  college  and  university  speakers  Is  not  al- 
ways reported  In  the  newspapers,  the  limited 
information  that  is  available  suggests  to  me 
that  honorariums  may  weU  be  of  significance 
in  funding   the  activities   of   revolutionary 
groups.    In    March    of    this    year,    J.    Edgar 
Hoover,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Houae 
SubcGmmltte   on    ApproprlaUons.   discussed 
financing  and  furnished  the  names  of  Black 
panther  speakers  who  appeared  before  aee- 
ondary  schoola,  colleges  and  unlversttlee  dur- 
ing the   year   I860.   Attscbed   Is  an  excerpt 
from  Mr.  Hoover's  testimony  lor  your  oon- 
BideratloQ. 

-I  have  requoited  the  stafl  to  prepare.  In 
the  form  of  a  survey,  a  letter  to  be  sent  to 
selected  colleges  and  imiveralUeB  in  the  50 
states,  requesting  the  voluntary  parUdpa- 
tlon  of  these  schools  in  providing  to  ua  in- 
formaUon  with  regard  to  speakers  they  have 
txad  on  campua,  group  Identification  and 
sponsorship  of  speaker,  the  amount  of 
honorarium  paid  (check  or  cash),  to  whom 
this  money  was  paid  and  the  source  of  fxmda 
Involved. 

"It  appears  to  me  that  this  Is  a  logical 
inquiry  in  connection  with  the  Committee 
fulfilling  Its  mandate  and  I  would  be  most 
appreciative  of  yo\ur  suggestions  and  com- 
tnenw  with  regard  to  this  proposed  survey 
uid   its   implementation." 

And  whereas,  at  a  ses&lon  ol  the  committee 
duly  called  and  held  on  June  16.  IBTO,  at 
which  a  quorum  was  in  attendance,  the 
afcresald  memorandum  was  called  for  dls- 
cuss'.on.  and  it  was  duly  moved  and  agreed 
that  an  Inquiry  on  this  subject  be  under- 
taken; 

And  whereas,  a  proposed  report  to  the 
House  on  the  results  of  the  aforesaid  in- 
tiulry,  titled  "Limited  Survey  of  Honoraria 
Given  Guest  Speakers  for  ^Dgagements  at 
Colleges  and  Unlverstiles/'  was  considered 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committee  duly  called 
and  held  on  October  7.  1970.  a  quorum  being 
In  ai  tendance,  at  which  amendmen's  were 
mode  to  the  said  report  and.  as  thus  amended, 
the  committee  agreed  that  the  report  be 
made  to  the  House: 

And  whereas.  In  accordance  viXh  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  at  the  direction  of  the 
committee,  at  a  session  of  the  House  on 
October  14.  1970.  the  said  report  was  filed 
w-iTh  the  Houae  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  designated  House  of  Bepree«nta- 
tlves  Report  No.  91-1607,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Union  Calendar; 

And  where&s.  thereafter  the  House  on 
October  1970.  agreed  to  recess  and  went  into 
recess  from  thence  until  November  16,  1970: 
And  whereas,  on  October  13.  1970.  one 
day  Ijefore  the  filing  of  aald  report  and  recess 
cf  the  House,  a  complamt  (Civil  Action  No. 
302a-70j  was  filed  with  the  United  Btatea 
Dlstric.  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  Lawrence  Spelser,  director  of  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia,  office  of  the  American 
Civil  Ubertlea  Union,  in  which  Nat  Bentoff. 
John  Doe,  and  Richard  Roe  were  named  as 
plaintiffs  in  a  suit  against  the  chairman 
^nrt  members  of  the  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 


chief  counsel  of  said  committee,  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  and  the  Public 
Printer,  la  which  It  was  alleged  that  the 
CKng  and  publication  of  the  report  with 
respect  to  honoraria  paid  to  the  platntlffa 
and  the  class  of  persons  they  allegedly  repre- 
sented had  no  legitimate  legislative  purpose, 
but  was  being  carried  out  by  the  defcndanu 
with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  (1)  deterring 
colleges  and  universities  from  permltung 
plaintiffs  to  appear  on  their  campuses  as 
ifpeokers  and  i2)  punishing  plainuffs  for 
their  views  by  exposing  them  to  the  har- 
assment normally  associated  with  "black- 
listing"; and  the  court  was  asked  to  declare 
The  action  of  the  defendant  committee  mem- 
bers In  preparing  and  seeking  to  pubUsh  the 
repon  to  bo  unconstitutional,  and  to  enjoin 
the  defendanu  from  fiUng.  printmg.  publish- 
ing, or  disttemiufttlng  the  report  and  from 
Oieclcwlng  any  material  or  informBtion  con- 
tained In  It; 

And  whereas,  on  the  same  day.  to  v.-lt, 
October  13.  1970.  the  Honorable  Gerhard  A. 
Gesell.  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  Dl&tnct 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  acting 
upon  the  application  of  the  said  Lawrence 
Spelser  for  a  Temiwrary  Restraining  Order, 
set  the  matter  for  hearing  at  2  p.m.  of  thut 
dzy  and,  without  the  service  of  notice  on 
Lhe  defendant  parties  In  interest,  proceeded 
ex  parte  to  enter  a  Temporary  Restraining 
Order  as  follows: 


Edwards.  Aahbrook,  Roudebush.  Watson,  and 
Scherle;  Donald  O.  Sanders,  chief  counsel  of 
the  fiald  committee;  Holland  Darling  {Act- 
ing Superintendent  of  Documenu);  and 
A.  N.  Spenc*  (PubUc  Printer),  and  on  Octo- 
ber 20,  1970.  a  motion  to  dismiss  was  filed 
with  the  court  on  behalf  of  said  defendants, 
together  with  supporting  affidavl',^  and  a 
memorandum  of  law.  from  which  It  will  ap- 
pear by  reference  thereto  that  the  cotirt  was 
fully  apprised  of  the  facta  with  respect  to  the 
Issuance  and  filing  of  said  report  her«ln- 
before  set  forth,  as  well  at  pomu  of  appli- 
cable law; 

And.  whereas,  purauant.  to  Ita  order  of 
October  13.  1970.  the  said  court  sat  on  Octo- 
ber 33.  1070,  to  hear  arguments  on  plaintiffs' 
motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunction,  and 
after  argument  entered  the  following  order: 


"-rXMFORAKT    aZ^STaAININC   OBOES 

"It  appearing  to  the  Court  from  the  veri- 
fied Complaint  and  the  application  for  Tem- 
porary Restraining  Order  and  accompanying 
affidavit  that  a  Temporary  Heetralniz^  Order, 
pending  hearing  and  determination  of  plain- 
tiff's motion  for  a  prellmlnarr  injunction 
£ho\ild  tsoue,  because,  unless  defendants  (ex- 
cept the  named  Members  of  Congress)  are 
restrained  from  printing,  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing the  Report  on  Honoraria  Paid 
Quest  Speakers  for  Elngagementa  at  Colleges 
la  copy  of  which  has  been  fUed  and  im- 
Dounded  as  the  Court's  Exhibit)  which  con- 
tains any  list  of  names  of  Individuals  who 
have  had  speaking  engagements  at  colleger 
or  universities,  plaintiffs  will  suffer  imme- 
diate and  irreparable  mjury,  loss,  damage  and 
Infringement  of  constitutional  rights  before 
a  bearing  can  be  had  on  plamtiffs'  motion 
for  a  preliminary  injunction; 

"And  the  Court  having  concluded  from  the 
materials  before  the  Court  that  the  prmtlng. 
publication  and  distribution  of  any  such  lists 
of  namea  as  part  of  aald  Report  may  be  un- 
lawful, unauthorized  by  Congreaa,  serves  no 
proper  legislative  purpose  and  Infringes  upon 
the  constltuuonal  rights  of  those  so  named; 
"Now,  therefore,  u  is  so  ordered,  that  de- 
lendants  (except  the  named  Members  of 
Congress)  and  their  agents,  servants,  em- 
pioyees  and  attorneys,  and  any  persons  acting 
in  active  concert  or  participation  with  them 
lexcept  the  named  Members  of  Congress), 
be  and  they  are  hereby  restrained  until  the 
determination  of  plaintiffs'  motion  for  a  pre- 
liminary injunction  from  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly seeking  to  print,  publish  or  distribute 
any  list  of  names  of  Individuals  who  have 
had  speaking  engagemenu  at  colleges  or 
unlveraltleB  as  part  of  a  proposed  Report  on 
Honoraria  Paid  Quest  Speakers  for  Engage- 
ments at  Colleges  and  Universities. 

"It  13  further  ordered,  that  the  33rd  day  of 
October  1970  at  0:30  o'clock  a.m.,  at  the 
United  States  Courthouse  In  Washington, 
D.C..  Is  flxed  for  the  ;lme  and  place  of  hear- 
ing plaintiffs'  motion  fcr  a  preliminary  in- 
junction. 

"It  Is  further  ordered,  pursuant  to  Rule 
6S(c)  that  plaintiffs  post  a  bond  tn  the  sum 
of  one  dollar  (»1.00)." 

And  whereM.  copies  of  the  aforeaald  com- 
plaint having  been  served  the  following  day 
upon  the  parUes  defenoant.  an  appearance 
was  entered  by  the  Department  of  Justice 
on  behalf  of  Representative*  Ichord.  Pepper, 


"This  cause  came  on  for  hearing  on  tb* 
aSrd  day  of  October.  1970  upon  plalntllb' 
motion  for  a  preliminary  Injunction  and  de- 
fendants* oppoaltlon  thereto  and  during  tha 
argument  on  the  motion,  the  parties  to  the 
action  through  their  counsel  having  agreed 
that  the  Court  could  consider  thia  matter  on 
defendants'  motion  to  dismiss,  plalntlffa* 
complaint  for  permanent  injunction  and  tba 
record  and  counsel  for  defendanta  *  having 
deferred  to  the  Courfa  request  that  the  tem- 
porary restraining  order  entered  in  this 
cause  be  extended  to  the  cloee  of  the  Court's 
buslaeas  on  the  38th  day  of  October.  1070 
in  order  to  afford  the  Court  the  opportunity 
to  make  findings  of  fact,  conclusions  of  law 
and  to  enter  the  final  Judgment  in  the  ac- 
tion. It  18  by  the  Court  this  23rd  day  of 
October.  1970 

"Ordered  that  the  temporary  restraining 
order  entered  herein  by  the  Court  on  the 
14th  day  of  October.  1070  be  and  the  same 
hereby  is  extended  to  the  cloee  of  the  Court'a 
business  on  the  38th  day  of  October.  1970 
and  It  IB 

"Further  ordered  that  the  Clerk  of  Court 
be  and  he  la  hereby  directed  to  record  in  this 
Court's  docket  an  entry  reflecting  the  agree- 
ment of  the  partlea'  to  this  action  made 
through  their  oounael  that  this  caee  has  been 
submitted  to  the  Court  for  final  dl£poeltlon 
on  defendants'  motion  to  dismiss.  plalntlfFs* 
complaint  for  permanent  Injunction  and  the 
record." 

And  whereaa,  the  court  thereafter  on  Oc- 
tober 38.  1970.  granted  permanent  injunc- 
tive relief  as  f oUowa : 

"OBDCK 

"Plalntlffa"  application  for  declaratory 
Judgment  and  permanent  injunctive  relief 
having,  with  consent  of  the  parties,  come 
before  the  Court  on  affldaWts,  and  the  Court, 
after  briefs  and  full  argument,  having  filed 
herewith  Its  Memorandum  Opinion  contain- 
ing Findings  of  Pact  and  Conclualona  of 
Law.  It  13 

"Ordered  that  the  Public  Printer  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  be  and  each  la 
hereby  permanently  enjoined  from  printing 
and/or  distributing,  or  directly  or  Indlreptly 
caiuing  to  be  printed  or  distributed,  any 
copy  of  a  Report  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  captioned  "Limited  Sior- 
i-ey  of  Honoraria  Given  Quest  Speakers  for 
Engagements  at  Colleges  and  Universities" 
or  any  portion,  restatement  or  facsimile 
thereof,  provided  however  that  in  the  event 
said  Report  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  In- 
troduced Into  or  be  mentioned  during  the 
course  of  proceeding!  of  the  House  or  of  the 
Senate  this  Injunction  shall  not  apply  to 
subsequent  normal  publication  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  Congressional  Record  in  full  text, 
without  special  reprinting  or  excerpting  of 


X 
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•No  appearance  haa  been  entered  la  thla 
acUon  In  behalf  of  Congressmen  LouU 
Stokes  and  Rlobardaon  Preyer.  They  are  not 
represented  In  this  action  by  counsel. 


any  portion  or  porUons  relating  to  said  Re- 
port: and  It  la  .  ,  .  w- 
"Purther  ordered  that  the  complaint  be 
and  It  IS  hereby  dismissed  as  to  all  parties 
except  the  Public  Printer  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  and  the  Tempo- 
rary Restraining  Order  previously  entered  In 
this  case  Is  and  shaU  be  dcBolved  laic]  upon 
the   service    of    this    Order    on    the    PubUc 

Printer;  and  It  Is  further  

"Adjudged  and  declared  that  said  Report 
of  the  House  Committee  for  [slel  Internal 
Security  is  without  any  proper  legislative 
purpoee  and  Infringes  on  the  rights  of  Indi- 
viduals named  therein  as  protected  by  the 
Plrst  Amendment  to  the  ConsUtuUon  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  any  pubUcatlon  of 
said  Report  at  public  expense,  except  aa 
herein  provided,  is  Illegal  " 

And  whereas,  on  October  30.  1970.  the  said 
defendants.  RepresentaUve  Preyer  Joining 
gave  notice  of  appeal  and  filed  an  appeal 
from  the  aforeaald  order  with  the  United 
States  C^Jurt  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  together  with  motions  for  eum- 
marv  reversal  o*  the  dlElrtct  court's  order  or. 
m  the  alternative,  for  the  expedited  proc- 
essing of  this  appeal,  with  memorandum  m 
support  of  said  moUons.  requesting  that  the 
court  of  appeals  should  consider  and  decide 
the  case  before  Congress  relumed  from  re- 
cess on  November  16,  1070; 

And  whereas,  the  court  of  appeals  on  No- 
ve;nber  5,  1970.  in  dlisregard  of  the  tirgencles 
of  the  situation  and  of  the  rights  and  priv- 
ileges of  the  House,  entered  a  per  curiam 
order  denying  defendants'  (appellanu') 
motion  for  summary  reversal  or.  In  the  alter- 
native, for  expedited  processing  of  this  ap- 
peal, aa  follows: 

Before:  Wright.  McGowan  and  Tamm,  Circuit 
Judges,  m  Chambers 


"oancR 

"On  consideration  of  appellants'  motion 
for  summary  reversal  of  the  District  Court's 
Order  enjolnliig  the  Public  Printer  and  the 
SuperlD  ten  dent  of  Documents  from  printing 
or  distributing  a  House  document  or,  in  the 
alternative,  for  expedited  proceeslng  of  this 
appeal,  of  the  opposition  filed  with  respect 
thereto  and  of  the  record  on  appeal  herein, 
it  Is 

"Ordered  by  the  Court  that  appeUants 
motion  for  summary  reversal  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, for  expedited  processing  of  this  appeal 

Is  denied.  ^      „  _  „ 

"Per  Curiam 
"Circuit  Judge  Wright  did  not  participate 
In  the  foregoing  order." 

And  whereas,  the  said  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  the  printing 
and  disulbuUon  of  which  has  been  enjoined 
AS  aforesaid,  waa  authorized  to  be  filed  with 
the  House  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
practices  of  the  House: 

And  whereas,  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  provides  th*t  each  House  shall 
keep  a  Journal  of  lu  proceedings  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same  (Article  I, 
BecUon  6) ;  „  ^   , 

And  whereas,  Rule  xni  of  the  House,  duly 
enacted  as  aforesaid,  provides  that  reports 
of  committees  shaU  be  deUvered  to  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  for  prinUng  and  reference  to 
the  proper  calendar  under  the  direction  of  tbo 
Speaker,  and  the  titles  or  subject  thereof 
shall  be  entered  on  the  Journal  and  printed 
Record;  and  pursuant  thereto  the  aforesaid 
r«port  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
has  been  so  entered  and  referred; 

And  whereas,  by  the  niles  and  practices  of 
the  House,  the  reports  of  committees  are 
printed,  published  and  disseminated  for  the 
use  of  the  House,  its  committees,  and  the 
public  m  accordanoe  with  such  rules  and  the 
acta  of  Congreaa  for  such  cases  made  and 
provided,  particularly  title  44.  United  States 
Code,  section  101  et  seq.; 

And  whereas,  on  order  of  the  House.  It  U 
the  duty  of  the  Public  Printer  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documeir^  to  print,  publish. 


and  distribute  the  reports  and  other  docu- 
ments of  the  House  in  accordance  with  the 
order  of  the  House  and  applicable  acts  of 
Congress; 

And  whereas,  the  printing,  publlcauon, 
and  dlstribuuon  of  the  aforesaid  House  re- 
port (91-1607)  entitled  'Limited  Survey  of 
Honoraria  Given  Gueit  Speakers  for  Engage- 
menu  at  CoUeges  and  Universities."  waa  duly 
authorlz«d  and  submitted  for  prtnUng  to 
the  Public  Printer  in  the  normal  course  ot 
business; 

And  whereas.  It  la  not  the  rule  or  practice 
of  the  House  to  print  or  pubUih  the  full  text 
of  the  repOTta  of  its  comnuttecs  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  House  or  the  Cougreasional  Record: 
And  whereas,  the  restraints  and  limita- 
tions upon  the  printing,  publishing,  and  dis- 
semination of  the  aforesaid  report  Imposed 
by  the  oourt's  aforesaid  orders  constitute  an 
xmvfarranted  and  impermissible  obstruction 
of  the  execution  of  the  rxiles  and  practices  of 
the  House  and  of  Its  legislative  processes  and 
procedures: 

Anrf  whereas.  It  is  essential  to  the  due  and 
effectual  exercise  and  discharge  of  the  con- 
stitutional functions  and  duties  of  the 
House,  and  the  promotion  of  wtsa  legisla- 
tion, that  no  obstruction  or  Impediments 
should  exist  to  the  publication  of  such  re- 
ports of  the  House  as  the  House  may  deem 
fit  OT  necessary  to  be  published: 

And  whereas.  It  Is  esaeuUal  to  the  working 
of  our  parliamentary  system  and  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  that  the  speech,  debate. 
and  proceedings  In  the  Houses  of  Congress 
be  made  known  to  the  country; 

And  whereas.  It  Is  expressly  provided  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
for  any  speech  or  debate  In  either  House  the 
Senators  and  RepresentatlveE-  shaU  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place  (Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 6):  .  .  * 
And  whereas,  the  foregoing  provision  of 
the  Constitution,  thus  succinctly  stated, 
arose  out  of  a  time-honored  struggle  for 
liberty  and  was  adopted  from  the  Sngllsh 
BlU  of  Rlghu  of  1680  which  declared  In  un- 
equivocal language:  "That  the  Freedom  of 
Speech,  and  Debates  or  Proceedings  in  Par- 
Itamsat,  ought  not  to  he  impeached  or  ques- 
tioned In  any  Court  or  Place  out  of  Parlia- 
ment."; 

And  whereas,  a  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  House  filed  with  the  House  U  speech  or 
debate  of  RepresentaUves  In  the  House; 

And  whereaa.  by  the  express  provisions  of 
the  Constitution,  Article  I.  Section  6.  afore- 
said, the  courts  are  enjoined  against  ques- 
tioning, and  are  denied  jurlsdlotlon  to  ques- 
tion, any  speech  or  debate  In  either  House 
snd  may  not  censor,  disparage,  inquire  into 
the  contents  of,  or  otherwise  question,  limit, 
or  restrain,  the  speech  or  debate  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Botise; 

And  whereas,  the  speech  and  debate  of 
Representatives  In  the  House  Is  absolutely 
privileged,  subject  only  to  the  control  of  the 
House,  and  is  a  privilege  Intrinsic  to  the 
right  of  the  House  to  preserve  the  means  of 
discharging  Its  legislative  duUes; 

And  whereas.  It  Is  a  fundamental  principal 
of  a  free  constitution,  incorporated  In  the 
ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States,  that  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  powers  be 
separated  (see  The  Pedaralist.  Nos.  JXVH 
and  XLVm): 

And  whereas,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  invested  with  the  power  to  prevent 
and  punUh  such  contempU  of  Its  authority 
and  privileges  as  la  necessary  to  preserve  the 
means  of  discharging  Its  legislative  duties. 
and  that  thla  power  rests  upon  ita  right  of 
self-preservation  to  enable  the  public  pow- 
ers given  to  It  to  be  exerted;  a  power  indeed 
which  has  been  recognised  In  the  precedents 
of  that  Court  by  which  the  Inferior  Federal 
courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  bound 
Isee  AWDS31SON  v.  Dunk,  8  Wheat.  204  (1821); 
In  SX  Chapmak,  168  VB.  661  (1896):  U»M^ 
6HAU.  V.  Oo«x>ir.  a«3  U.S.  631  (IM)  ] : 
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And  whereas,  the  chairman  of  the  said 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  has  this  day 
reported  to  and  filed  with  the  House  a  report 
of  the  said  committee  entitled,  "Report  of 
Inquiry  Concerning  Speakers'  Honoraria  at 
CoUeges  and  Universities"  (House  of  Rep- 
resentaUves  Report   No.   Bl-1762); 

And  whereas,  at  a  meeting  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee on  Intemsl  Security  duly  held  and 
called  on  December  3.  1970,  at  which  a 
quorum  of  the  said  committee  was  In  at- 
tendance and  voting,  the  said  chairman  was 
duly  BUthorlAed  and  directed  to  file  said  re- 
port; 

And  whereas,  aald  report  was  made  In  ac- 
cordance wltb  the  rules  of  the  House  and 
upon  the  subject  committed  to  said  com- 
mittee pursuant  to  the  provisions  and  man- 
date of  House  Rule  XI  and  resolutions  of  the 
committee  duly  adopted. 

And  whereas,  the  said  report  this  day  filed 
is  upon  the  same  subject  matter  as  the  prior 
report  (No,  91-1607)  of  said  committee,  here- 
inbefore mentioned,  snd  may  be  construed 
as  a  "restatement"  ol  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  prior  report,  the  printing  and  distribu- 
tion of  which  was  permanently  enjoined  by 
the  hereinbefore  mentioned  order  of  the 
court  dated  October  28.  1970;  Now  therefore 


be   it 

Resclved.  That — 

(1)  In  accordance  with  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  acu  of 
Congress  made  and  provided,  the  Public 
Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
menu shall  forthwith  print.  pubUsh,  and 
distribute,  and  they  are  hereby  ordered  forth- 
^nfh  to  print.  pubUah.  and  distribute  to  and 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Committee  on  Internal  Security  of  said 
House,  and  thoee  entitled  to  receive  them,  the 
usual  number  of  copies  of  the  report  (No. 
91-1732)  of  said  CJommlttee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity Utled,  "Report  of  Inquiry  Concerning 
Speakers'  Honoraria  at  CoUeges  and  Uni- 
versities," which  has  this  day  been  duly  re- 
ported to  the  House. 

(3)  All  persons,  whether  or  not  acting  un- 
der color  of  office,  arc  hereby  advised,  or- 
dered, and  enjoined  to  refrain  from  doing 
any  act.  or  causing  any  act  to  be  done,  which 
restrains,  delays,  interferes  with,  obstruct*, 
or  prevents  the  performance  ot  the  woilc 
ordered  to  be  done  by  paragraph  numbered 
(l)  hereof;  and  all  such  persons  are  further 
advised,  ordered,  and  enjoined  to  refrain 
from  molesting.  IntimldatlnK.  damaging,  ar- 
resting, Imprisoning,  or  punishing  any  per- 
son because  of  his  participation  In,  or  per- 
formance of.  such  work. 

(3)  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  forth- 
with fumUbed  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to 
the  Public  Printer,  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments and  the  clerks  of  the  United  SUtes 
District  Court  and  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  TOT  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  ICHORD  "during  the  reading) - 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  December  8  copies  of 
this  resolution  were  provided  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Therefore,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  fiuther  reading  of 
the  resolution  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  resolution  be  printed  In  f uU  In 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    Mr. 

Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 

a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 
Mr.  B0008.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 

caU  of  the  House. 
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A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
The  Cleric  called  the  roll,  and  the  tol- 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

|RoU  No.  4oei 


AdalT 
AD(Sei3on, 
Tenu. 

AapinAll 
BlKggl 
Blackbura 
Boiling 
Brock 
Broom  fleM 
BunoD.  Utah 
ButloQ 
Care; 
OUer 
Cblxbolm 
Clark 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUloa.  ni. 
Colmer 
Conyera 
Ciirbett 
Cramer 
Daddano 
Dl?K5 
Olaisell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edwards.  La. 
Evans.  Colo. 
Fallon 
Farbstcin 
FUh 
Port. 
William  D 


Foreman 

Fiellnsbuyaen 

Fultou.  Tenn. 

Gallaeber 

Olatmo 

auijert 

Goldwfcter 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hal  pern 

Hamncton 

Haisba 

Hebert 

Horton 

Jarman 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kirth 

Kee 

Landr\im 

Ljuigen 

Long.  La 

McCarthy 

Mcculloch 

McKneally 

MacGregor 

May 

Me-ikill 

Mln&haU 

Moortaead 

Mon« 

Morton 

Moaa 

Murpby.  111. 

Myers 

O'Konskl 

O'Kelll.  Mass 

Ottmi^er 


Pepper 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Powell 

PurceU 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Raaers.  Colo. 

Rjudebush 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 

S6  Oerxnaln 

Sandman 

Sduuer 

Shipley 

Skublta 

Stanton 

Steele 

Stelger.  Anz. 

Stephens 

Teague.  Tex. 

Ttinney 

Ddall 

Van  Deerlln 

Watta 

Welcker 

Wolff 

Wrwht 

W>-atc 

Wydler 

Young 

Zwacb 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  329 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^^^^_ 

TO  ASSERT  THE  PRIVILEGES  OP 
THE  HOUSE  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
THE  PRTNTINO  AND  PUBLISHINO 
OF  A  REPORT  OP  THE  COMMTTTKE 
ON  INTERNAL  SECURITY 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mi-ssouri   is   recognized   for    1   hour. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  my- 
self 10  minutes. 

I  rise  to  a  question  of  privUege  in  a 
matter  affecting  the  rights  of  the  House 
coUectivelj.  the  integrity  of  its  proceed- 
ings, and  the  righu  of  the  Members  in 
their  respecUve  capacity.  See  House  rule 
XI.  As  you  know,  this  question  comes  be- 
fore us  as  a  consequence  of  proceedings 
instituted  on  October  13, 1970.  in  the  D.S. 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  enjoin  the  filing,  printing,  publish- 
ing, and  dissemination  of  a  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
I  No.  91-16071,  titled  •Limited  Survey  of 
Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers  for  En- 
gagements at  Colleges  and  Universities," 
which  I  reported  to  the  House  on  October 
U.  On  October  28. 1970.  a  single  Judge  of 
that  court,  the  Honorable  Gerhard  A. 
OeseU,  entered  a  final  order  permanently 
enjoining  the  Public  Printer  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  from  print- 
ing and  distributing  any  copy  of  the  re- 
port, or  any  portion,  restatement,  or  fac- 
simile thereof,  and  declared  that  any 
publication  of  the  report  at  public  ex- 
pense would  be  illegal.  The  order  con- 
tained one  exception;  namely,  that 
should  the  report  be  introduced  into,  or 
be  mentioned  during  the  course  of  the 


proccrfttings  of  the  House  or  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  injunction  shall  not  apply  to 
subsequent  "normal  publication  or  dis- 
tribution  of    the  CONGBESSION*!.   RECORD 

In  fun  text,  without  special  reprinting  or 
excerpting  of  any  portion  or  portions  re- 
lating to  said  report," 

Although  by  the  terms  of  this  order 
tlie  court  excepted  from  its  resuaint  a 
printing  of  the  report  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  the  eflect  of  the  order 
was.  of  course,  to  suppress  all  publica- 
tion of  the  report  It  Is  not  the  rule  of 
the  House  or  its  practice  to  print  the 
full  text  of  committee  reports  In  the  Con- 
CRissiOHAL  RxcoKD.  Nof  afc  Committee 
reports  published  in  full  text  in  the 
House  Journal.  Committee  reports  are 
published  separately  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience of  distribution  and  to  avoid 
duplication  of  printing.  House  rule  juii 
requires  that  only  a  reference  to  the  title 
and  subject  of  committee  reports  be  en- 
tered on  the  Journal  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  Reports  are  printed,  published, 
and  disseminated  to  Members  of  the 
House,  to  specified  persons  and  agencies, 
and  to  the  public  generally,  pursuant  to 
an  act  of  Congress,  tiUe  44.  U.S.  Code, 
section  101  et  seq.  The  order  thus  runs 
afoul  not  only  of  the  speech  and  debate 
clause — article  I,  section  6 — of  the  Con- 
stitution, but  obstructs  the  execution  of 
other  constitutional  commitments  to  the 
House  as  well,  including  article  I.  section 
5,  which  authorizes  each  House  to  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  and  re- 
quires each  House  to  publish  its  proceed- 
ings. 

Never  in  the  constitutional  history  of 
this  Nation,  or  of  England  since  the  Bill 
of  Rights  was  wrested  from  the  Crown 
in  1689.  has  any  court  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  England,  sustained  any  such 
final  restraint  upon  the  printing  and  dis- 
semination of  a  report  of  a  committee  of 
the  Congress,  or  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. With  only  one  exception  has  any 
Judge  or  court  of  the  United  States  hith- 
erto attempted  to  enjoin  the  printing  and 
public  dissemination  of  a  report  or  docu- 
ment of  a  committee  of  Congress.  In  May 
1956.  Judee  Wilkin.  Uketrtse  a  Judge  of 
the  US.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Issued  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  to  prevent  the  printing  and 
distribution  of  a  Senate  document  Is- 
sued by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  In- 
ternal Security.  This  order  was  promptly 
^struck  down  by  a  three-Judge  court. 
Methodist  Federation  lor  Social  Action 
V.  Eastland.  141  F.  Supp.  729. 

In  England  there  is  not  a  single  re- 
corded Instance  where  an  injunction  was 
even  sought  to  restrain  the  publishing  of 
a  committee  report.  In  an  attempt  to 
do  so  indirectly,  on  an  application  for  the 
granting  of  a  criminal  information  for 
libel  against  a  private  bookseller  for 
printing  and  publishing  a  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
attempt  was  repulsed.  That  was  the  case 
of  Rei  v.  Wright,  B  Til.  292.  decided  In 
the  year  1799.  The  Justices  agreed  that  it 
was  impossible  tor  a  court  to  admit  that 
a  publication  of  a  proceeding  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  was  libel,  or  that  the 
court  could  Inquire  into  a  proceeding  of 
a  branch  of  the  legislature.  Subsequently 
in  a  landmark  decision.  Waion  v.  Walter, 


4  QM.  73,  decided  in  1868.  the  court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  citing  Rex  against 
Wright  with  approval,  likewise  dismissed 
a  civil  action  for  libel  in  which  the  de- 
fendant was  charged  with  printing  a 
faithful  report  in  a  public  newspaper  of 
a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  which 
had  the  effect  of  defaming  a  barrisier. 
The  court  held  that  the  publication  of 
parliamentary  proceedings  was  privileged 
on  the  same  principle  as  an  accurate  re- 
port of  proceedings  in  a  court  of  Justice 
Is  privileged. 

To  Justify  his  departure  from  the 
precedent  of  Methodist  Federation, 
Judge  Gesell  took  the  position  that  this 
decision  was  "in  effect  overruled"  by  the 
recent  decision  of  Poicell  v.  AfcCormack. 
39S  VS.  486  11969).  His  reasoning  seems 
to  be  that  since  the  Court  in  Powell 
granted  declaratory  reUef  against  legis- 
lative employees,  whereas  in  Methodist 
Federation  injunctive  relief  was  denied, 
the  Court  in  Powell  overruled  Methodist 
Federation.  This  conclusion,  however, 
does  not  necessarily  follow  from  his 
premise.  If  the  ultimate  question  for 
determination  in  both  cases  was  the 
same,  there  might  have  been  some 
foundation  for  Ws  conclusion.  But  the 
relief  sought  in  the  two  cases  was  not 
only  different,  the  claims  asserted  were 
on  different  subjects. 

In  Powell,  the  Court  was  not  asked  to 
enjoin  speech  nor  was  it  asked  to  grant 
any  ind  of  coercive — that  is  injunctive — 
relief  against  the  House.  It  was  asked  to 
pronounce  the  rights  of  Powell  with  re- 
spect to  his  claim  of  a  right  to  be  seated. 
The  facts  were  not  in  dispute.  The  House 
agreed  that  Powell  met  the  "standing" 
qualifications  to  be  seated  with  respect 
to  age.  citizenship,  and  residence  as  set 
forth  in  article  I,  section  2,  of  the  Consti- 
tution. At  issue  was  the  question  whether 
Powell  was  improperly  excluded  pursu- 
ant to  the  proWsions  of  article  I,  section 
5.  Clause  1  of  that  article  provides  that 
"Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications  of 
its  own  Members,"  and  clause  2  author- 
izes the  Hou,'ie  to  "punish  its  Members  for 
disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  con- 
currence of  two- thirds,  expel  a  Member." 
Powell  was  denied  his  .<eat  by  the  House 
for  alleged  misbehavior  on  the  basis  of 
a  vote  to  exclude  and  not  to  expel,  al- 
though a  two-thirds  vote  was  obtained 
on  the  motion. 

The  Court  concluded  that  the  distinc- 
tion between  exclusion  and  expulsion  was 
not  merely  one  of  form.  Moreover,  in  its 
examination  of  the  language,  precedents, 
and  history  of  the  foregoing  provisions, 
It  was  the  Court's  view  that,  in  judging 
the  qualifications  of  its  Members  to  be 
seated,  the  House  has  been  limited  to  the 
"standing"  qualifications  prescribed  in 
section  2  of  article  I,  Powell  could  not, 
therefore,  be  excluded  on  the  basis  of  a 
constitutional  commitment  to  the  House 
to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  "qualifica- 
tions" of  it«  Members,  and  could  not  be 
excluded  for  past  misbehavior  pursuant 
to  provisions  which  authorize  only  hla 
expulsion  on  that  ground.  In  so  holding, 
the  Court  was  indeed  careful  to  note  that 
It  was  thus  by  no  means  Intruding  on  a 
constitutional  commitment  to  the  House 
to  be  the  sole  judge  of  a  Member's 
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"Standing"  qualifications.  See  PoiueU  v. 
McCorT/iacfc.  .supra,  footnote  42. 

That  is  not  the  situaUon  before  us, 
nor  was  it  the  situation  in  Methodist 
Federation.  We  are  dealing  here  witJi 
constitutional  provisions  having  a  dii- 
fcrent  language,  history,  and  precedents. 
In  the  clear  terms  of  arUcle  I.  section  6. 
the  speech  or  debate  of  Senators  and 
RepiesentaUves  in  the  House  "shall  not 
be  questlDiied  in  any  other  place."  This  is 
a  direct  commitment  to  the  House,  w 
the  exclusion  of  the  courU.  Indeed,  the 
courts  ai-e  denied  Jurisdiction  to  inquire 
into  the  speech  of  Members  in  the  House. 
In  the  matter  before  us.  the  fact  that  the 
repart  of  a  committee  of  the  Congress  is 
speech  in  the  Hou:e  is  not  disputed.  Nor 
is  the  fttci  disputed  that  the  provisions 
of  the  speech  and  debate  clause  insulates 
the  congressional  Members  from  suit  by 
reason  thereof,  and  it  grants  them  im- 
munity  from   hability   for  any   matter 
contained  in  that  speech.  Nevertheless 
Judge  Gesell  took  the  position  that  he 
could  inquire   Into   that  speech,   could 
make  a  determination  that  its  purpose 
was  solely  the  exposure  and  mtimidation 
of  the  plaintiffs,  and  that  he  could  en- 
join its  dissemination.  To  effect  this  pur- 
pose he  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  could 
do  so  by  enjoining  the  congressional  em- 
ployees: namely,  the  Public  Printer  and 
Superintendent  of  Documents. 

In  judging  the  validity  of  Judge  Ge- 
sells  action,  it  is  imporunt  to  note  that 
In  Powell  the  Court  entertained  a  claim 
against  conRiesslonal  employees  on  the 
ground  that  the  action  of  the  House  in 
excluding  Powell  was  unconstitutional, 
and    that,    therefore,    legislative    em- 
ployees, that  is.  agents  of  the  House  par- 
ticipaUng  in  an  unlawful  activity,  were 
not  insulated  by  the  immunity  giantea 
to  their  principal.  In  taking  this  ikjsI- 
tion    the  Court  in  Powell  purported  to 
act  pursuant  to  two  of  its  precedents: 
namely.  Kilboum  v.  Thompson.  103  U.b. 
168  <  18801    and  Dombrmmki  v.  Eastlana. 
387US  82119661.  In  KUbourn.  the  Court 
held  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  liable  to  suit 
and  dnmages  for  imprisoning  a  contuma- 
cious witness,  although  acting  on  order 
of  the  House.  It  did  so  on  the  ground 
that  in  subpenalng  Uie  witness  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  House  had 
acted  in  excess  of  its  constitutional  au- 
thoritv.  In  Dombrowski.  the  Court  sus- 
tained a  claim  against  a  congressional 
employee  who  had  allegedly  engaged  m 
a  conspiracy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
with  Louisiana  officials  to  seize  records 
in  violation  of  fourth  amendment  righU. 
It  was  thus  the  point  of  those  cascs-- 
Powell  Kilboum.  and  Dombrowski— that 
congressional  employees  may  be  liable  or 
subject  to  suit  by  reason  of  theh-  par- 
ticipation in  an  unlawful  act  of  their 
employer  or  others.  .,..-,  j 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Methodist  Fed- 
eration and  in  the  present  case,  the  Pub- 
lic Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents  were  not  participating  to  any 
unlawful  act.  but  were  engaged  only  to 
privileged  and  lawful  activities.  ArUcle 
I  section  5.  clause  2  of  the  Constitution 
vests  in  each  House  the  authority  to  de- 
termine the  rules  of  its  proceedings  It 
was  pursuant  to  this  power  that  the 
CXVl 2605— Part  31 
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House  promulgated  its  rule  XI  which 
creates  the  standing  committees  of  the 
House  tocluding  the  Committee  on  Inier- 
nal  Security,  scttmg  forth  its  legislative 
function  as  an  agent  of  Ihe  House  and 
requiring  it  to  make  it.i  repjrt  to  the 
House  on  the  subject  committed  to  it.  It 
was  pursuant  to  this  con-stitutional  au- 
thority that  the  House  enacted  lU  rule 
xm  requiring  the  reference  and  pnnt- 
mg  of  reports  of  committees.  Article  I. 
section  5.  clause  3  of  the  Constitution 
requires  the  House  to  mamtata  a  journal 
and  to  publish  its  proceedings.  It  is  pur- 
suant to  this  authority  and  its  rulemak- 
ing power  that  the  House,  together  wiUi 
the  Senate,  enacted  the  provisions  of  ti- 
tle 44  United  States  Code,  section  101  et 
seq    which  regulates  the  prtoting  and 
disseminaUon  of  reports  to  the  House,  to 
other  specified  persons,  and  to  the  public. 
Now  it  Is  perfecUy  obvious  that  these 
constitutional  powers  and  duties  can  be 
exercised  only  with   the  assistance   of 
agents   who   must   necessarily   prepare. 
print  and  dissemtoate  these  reports.  It 
necessarUy  follows  that  by  parUcipattag 
in  this  activity,  the  employees  are  neither 
engaging  to  an  unconstitutional  nor  an 
unlawful  action.  From  this  we  must  like- 
vilse  conclude  that,  to  restraining  this 
constitutional  activity.  Judge  Gesell  wns 
acting  clearly  in  excess  of  his  powers  and 
jurisdiction. 

Surely  this  is  a  matter  which  directly 
and  adversely  affects  every  committee  of 
the  House,  and  every  Member  of  the 
House  If  the  Court  may  undertake  to 
toquire  toto  the  speech  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security,  to  censor  and  en- 
join that  speech,  then  it  must  follow  that 
the  court  may  simUarly  inquire  mto.  cen- 
sor and  enjom  the  printmg  and  pubhca- 
Uon  of  the  speech  of  every  committee  of 
the  Congress.  It  may  go  even  furUier. 
Since  the  speech  of  a  committee  Is  essen- 
tially Uic  coUectite  speech  of  individual 
members,  the  court  may  a  fortiori  cen- 
sor and  enjoin  the  printtog  and  publica- 
tion of  speech  to  the  House  of  mdiv  dual 
Members  of  the  Congress.  The  result  ol 
course  is  to  impair  communication 
withto'  the  House,  between  the  House  and 
the  pubUc,  and  between  Members  and 
their  constituents. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  previously 
detailed  the  proceedings  which  have  led 
to  this  unprecedented  result,  and  I  have 
fully  commented  upon  them.  See  Con- 
gressional record;  October  14.  at  37111 
and  38680:  November  17,  at  37799.  and 
December  2.  1970.  at  39512  I  have  aJso 
communlcaud  direcUy  wnth  the  Members 
to  anticipation  of  this  meettog  today, 
and  with  the  purpase  of  resolving  this 
serious  confrontaUon  between  the  judi- 
cial and  legislative  power.  I  think  it  evi- 
dent from  a  review  of  the  proceedtogs 
that  the  restratots  which  have  been  im- 
posed bv  the  court  upon  the  publication 
of  the  "committee  report  constitutes  a 
material  obstruction  of  the  constitutional 
duties  of  the  House,  tiolaies  the  freedom 
of  speech  and  debate  accorded  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  impairs  the  legislative 
processes  of  the  House,  and  Is  accord- 
ingly a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House.  The  question  is  whether  we  shall 
take  steps  to  preserve  our  constitutional 
funcUon  and  assert  our  privileges. 


It  was  close  to  300  years  ago.  in  the 
year  1589  to  be  precise,  that  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  and  Commons, 
assembled    at    Westminster,    lawfuUy, 
fully  and  freely,  as  they  said,  represent- 
ing all  of  the  estates  of  the  peapie,  to 
take  mto  "their  most  serious  considera- 
tion the  best  means— for  the  vmdlcatmg 
and  aiserttog  their  ancient  rights  and 
liberties.'  There  protesting  the  subver- 
sion of   the  laws  and  Uberties  of  the 
Kingdom,  including  prosecutions  m  the 
Court  ol  Ktog'i  Bench  "for  matters  anS 
causes  cognizable  only  to  Parliament, 
and  other  actions  of  the  late  Kmg  James 
which,  as  they  said,  "are  utterly  and  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  known  laws  and 
statutes  and  freedom"  of  the  realm:  dc- 
clartog  among  their  rights  and  liberties 
that  "the  freedom  of  speech  and  de- 
bates   or    proceedings    to    ParUament 
ought  not  to  be  impeached  or  questioned 
m  any  court  or  place  out  of  Pariiament, 
and    insisUng    "that    no    declarations, 
judgments,  dotogs.  or  proceedings  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  people  to  any  of  the 
said  premises  ought  in  anywise  to  be 
drawn   hereafter   toto   consequence   or 
example:"   they  to  ParUament  assem- 
bled at  Westndnster  declared  and  en- 
acted these  rights  and  liberties  toto  the 
Statutes  of  the  realm.  iGul.  fc  Mar.  sess. 
2,  cap.  2.1  „ 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  we  too  are  assem- 
bled today,  representtog  Uie  people  of 
this  NaUon,  and  by  the  terms  of  the 
resolution  which  1  have  offered  and  have 
communicated  to  the  Members,  shaU 
have  occasion  to  assert  the  undoubted 
rights  and  liberties  of  Members  of  this 
House  and  to  vtodicate  those  ancient 
rights  and  privUeges  of  the  House  whi^ 
have  indeed  been  tocorporated  into  the 
fundamental  law  of  this  free  Nation. 

The  parliamentary  privileges  wltli  re- 
spect to  speecli  and  debate,  asserted  by 
the  Parliament  of  England,  obtatoed  the 
force  of  law  when  enacted  into  the  stat- 
utes of  England  to  1689.  and  passed  mto 
the  common  law  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  seneraUy  agreed  that  the  common 
law  of  the  United  States  has  derived 
from  the  laws  of  England,  and  embracM 
applicable  statutes  of  EngUnd  enacted 
before  the  emigration  of  our  ancestors. 
See  for  example.  CommonK)eii(/ft  v. 
Chapmen.  13  Mete.  (Mass.)  68  <1848); 
Fitch  V.  Brainord,  2  Day  iConn.)  163, 
189  11805).  ^     .  .,  K. 

Three  State  constitutions,  adopted  be- 
fore tlie  Federal  Constitution,  specifi- 
cally protected  the  privilege.  The  Mary- 
Ipnd  Declaration  of  Rishts  o'  1776  pro- 
vided "that  freedom  of  speech,  and  de- 
bates or  proceedtogs.  in  the  legislature, 
ought  not  to  be  impeaclied  m  any  other 
court  or  judicature."  The  Massachuiietts 
ConsUtution  of  1780  provided,  '"nie 
freedom  of  deUberation.  speech  and  de- 
bate, in  either  House  of  the  legislature, 
is  so  essential  to  the  rights  of  the  people, 
that  it  cannot  be  the  foundaUon  of  any 
accusation  or  prosecution.  acUon  or 
complatot.  in  any  other  court  or  place 
whatsoe'er."  The  New  Hampshire  Con- 
stitution of  1784  provided,  "'pe  freedom 
of  deliberation,  speech,  and  debate,  m 
either  house  of  the  legislature,  is  so  es- 
senUal  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  that  it 
cannot  be  the  foundaUon  of  any  acUon. 


^^«*-nr«w^-k^ 
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complaint,  or  prosecution,  in  any  oU^er 
court  or  place  whatsoever.  Two  SUt£ 
~S  Uut>?n.,  of  me.  those  of ,  &'"'h 
Carolina  and  New  Jersey,  protected  the 
DrtvUege  by  general  provisions  expressly 

Brandhore.  341  U.S.  367  >1951>. 

At   the  time  of  the  adoption  ol  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  Pri"l«-8e5  «« 
M«."4rs  ol  Parliament  had  be«i  firmly 
"ublished  and  were  ■'ecognlzed  as  in- 
rludinB     first,  that  they  are  at  all  times 
exeinpled  trom  question  el^«here.  for 
amOhing  said  in  their  own  House,  that 
SSrine    the   time  of   PrJvU^se.    second 
neither  a  member  himself,  his  order  H.  of 
C     663.  July  16.  wife,  nor  his  servan^ 
famUiares  sui-for  any  matter  of  their 
own.  may  be.  Elsynge.  217;  1  Hats.^1.  1 
Greys    Deb..    133.    arrested    on    mesne 
prSess.  in  any  civil  suit;  third,  nor  be 
detLTed  under  execution,  though  levied 
before  time  of  pnvUege.  fourth,  nor  un- 
pleaded.    cited,    or    su^penaed    in    arw 
court;  fifth,  nor  summoned  as  a  witness 
OT  juror;  sixth,  nor  may  their  lands  or 
goods   be  distrained;    and  seventh,  nor 
fheir  persons   assaulted,   or   charactei^ 
traduced."  iJeUersons  Manual,  sec.  HI 
H.  Doc.  No.  402.  90th  Congress,  second 
sess   at  p.  118.' 

These  privileges  thus  universally  ac- 
knowledged as  the  privileges  of  members 
of  Parliament,  and  likewise  claimed  by 
legislatures  of  the  States,  in  their  essen- 
tial aspects  have  also  been  expressly  In- 
corporated m  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  United  States.  Article  I  se«"oh  « 
of  the  Constitution  expressly  provides 
that— 

They  I  the  Senators  and  Representatives! 
Shall  in  all  ca«5.  except  ""f""- '"°°y- f," 
breach  ot  the  peace.  "«  P"*''''*'?  '""  "• 
rests  during  their  attendance  at  the  M»lon 
rt  their  respective  Houses,  and  ">  going  to 
and  returning  from  the  same;  and  tor  any 
speech  or  debate  In  either  Bouse  '>»?  It?« 
atnators  and  Representative*!  ahaU  not  he 
questioned  in  any  other  place. 

Behind  these  simple  phrases,  as  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  said; 

Lies  a  historv  o(  conflict  between  the  Coin- 
mom.  and  the  Tudor  and  Stuart  Monarchy 
during  «hich  successive  Monarchs  utlllMd 
the  cnmlnal  and  civil  law  to  suppress  and 
intimidate  critical  legislators  Since  the  Glo- 
rious Revolution  in  BrltaUi.  and  tt>ro"8^' 
United  States  history,  the  privilege  has  been 
recognized  as  an  important  protection  of  .he 
mdependence  and  Integrity  of  the  legisla- 
ture In  the  American  governmental  struc- 
ture the  clause  serves  the  additional  func- 
tion of  reinforcing  the  separation  of  powers 
so  deUberately  established  by  '»=, , founders. 
US.  V.  JolTuon.  383  US.  169.  at  178  119651. 
citations  omitted. 

This  provision  of  the  Constitution  had 
Its  origin  in  the  Committee  of  Detailof 
the  Federal  Convention  of  noi.  me 
initial  committee  draft  of  the  clause 
atinbuted  to  Randolph,  provided  that 
■the  delegates  shall  be  privUeged  from 
arrests— or  restraint— personal  restraint 
during  their  attendance,  for  so  long  a 
time  before  and  after,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  traveling  to  and  from  the  leg- 
islature—and they  shall  have  no  other 
prtvUege  whatsoever."  The  latter  words, 
■and  they  shaU  have  no  other  privilege 
whatsoever,"  were  stricken  in  the  draft 


of  the  provision  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee which  read  as  follows; 

Freedom  ot  speech  and  debate  m  the  legla- 
latu^hall  norbe  Impeached  or  queatloned 
nanv  court  or  place  out  of  the  legislature 
Sid  t^e  Member^  of  each  House  ahalOn  -U 
case,  except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of 
tSTi^  be  privileged  from  arrest  during 
tSelr'^endar.ce  at  Congresa.  and  In  going  to 
and  returning  from  it. 


Rutledge  delivered  the  report  of  the 
commltt^  of  detail  in  the  convenUon  on 
Aueust  6  On  August  10  the  provision  was 
agreed  to  with  no  one  to  the  contrary. 

Then  on  August  20.  Pmckney  sub- 
mitted to  the  convention  the  followmg 
pro^Mon  for  reference  to  the  commit- 
tee of  detail: 

E-ich  House  shaU  be  the  Judge  of  ita  own 
orlCileces.  and  shall  have  authority  to  punish 
S?  imprisonment  every  person  ""  "'"^  >f ' 
sime;  or  who.  In  the  place  where  "-^  >ff"- 
^ri  may  be  sitting  and  during  the  tune  of 
"^Ton,  shall  threaten  any  o' '"  "J,'"""" 
for  any  thmg  said  or  done  in  the  House,  or 
wL^Llr  a^ult  any  of  them  therefor-o 
who  shall  assault  or  arrest  any  witness  or 
other  per»n  ordered  to  attend  either  ot  the 
Ho,^  in  his  way  going  or  m^-B:  or  who 
"haH  rescue  any  person  airea.«i  by  their 
order. 

The  committee  of  detaU.  however  (Ud 
not  report  on  this  proposition,  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  convention  on  Septem- 
SifrKnckney  moved  a  clause  declaring 
nhat  each  House  should  be  judge  of  the 
privilege  ot  its  own  Members.  Morris 
seconded  the  motion.  Madison  s  notes  of 
what  then  transpired  foUows; 

Mr.   Randolph   &    Mr.    Madison   expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  propriety  ot  giving  such  a 
t»wer.  4  wished  for  a  postponement 
■^Mr  Govr.  Morris  thought  It  so  plain  a  case 
that  no  postponement  could  be  necessary 

Mr  wSjrthought  the  power  involved 
and  the  express  insertion  of  it  needles.  » 
ml«ht  beget  doubts  as  to  the  power  ot  other 
puluc  bSea.  a.  Courts  kc.  Every  Court  Is 
the  lodge  of  Its  own  privileges. 

Mr  Madison  dlstlnguUhed  between  the 
DOwer  of  Judging  of  privileges  previously  i 
S^/Litabmhld.  and  the  effect  of  the  motion 

which  would  give  a  "'"""on  "^'  Hr^uf. 
aa  to  the  extent  of  Its  own  prlvlleges^He  sug 
Kested  that  It  would  be  better  to  make  provt- 
fwnTor  appertaining  by  lau,.  the  Privileges  of 
each  Bouse,  than  to  allow  each  House  to  de- 
cide for  itseU.  He  suggested  also  the  neces 
slty  of  considering  what  privileges  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  the  Executive 


Plnckneys  proposal  did  not  come  to  a 
vote  and  the  only  provision  upon  the 
subject  which  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  style  was  that  previously  re- 
ported by  the  committee  of  detail  on 
August  6.  The  committee  on  style  al- 
tered the  language  of  the  provision  m 
several  parUculars  and  reported  it  m  ine 
language  now  embraced  In  the  provisions 
of  article  I.  section  6.  of  the  Constitution. 
See  "The  Records  of  the  Federal  Coii- 
vention  ot  1787."  edited  by  Max  Parrand. 
volume  2.  Yale  University  Press.  1911; 
and  "The  Growth  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787.  William 
M.  Meigs.  J.  P.  Lippmcott  Co.,  1900.  pages 
100-102. 

The  fuU  extent  of  the  privileges  ac- 
corded to  Members  of  ParUament  and  to 
Members  ot  Congress,  and  the  manner 
of  proceeding   upon   them,   have  never 
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been  fully  defined.  The  underlying  reason 
for  the  failure  or  refusal  was  pernap* 
correctly  sUted  by  Sir  William  Black- 
stone,  who  said; 

PrlvUege  ot  parliament  was  principally  es- 
tablished, m  order  to  P'°«f'  '"  "^S^";; 
not  only  from  being  moleated  by  theh-  fellow 
EUblects.  but  alio  more  especially  from  be.jg 
oppressed  by  the  power  of  the  CrowCL  If. 
therefore,  all  the  privileges  of  parllameat, 
were  onci  to  be  set  down  and  ascertained, 
and  no  privilege  to  be  allowed  but  what  was 
so  deflned  and  determined.  It  were  easy  for 
the  executive  power  to  devise  some  «"  "«• 
not  within  the  line  ol  privilege,  and  under 
pretence  thereof  to  harass  any  refractory 
member  and  violate  the  'f""""'  °'  P„7";; 
ment.  The  dignity  and  1>""'P«°^'°'=^°' ',  * 
two  Houses  are  therefore  m  great  ■neasu" 
preserved  by  keeping  their  privileges  Indefl- 
nlte.  \\  Comm.  Ifl4.) 

Thus  a  resolution  introduced  in  the 
House  ot  Representatives  by  Mr.  Beau- 
mont ot  Pennsylvania  in  1837  to  instruct 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  In- 
quire into  the  expediency  of  bringing  in  a 
bill  deflnmg  the  offense  of  contempt  ot 
the  House,  was  not.  after  debate,  agreed 
to  See  Hinds'.  "Precedents  of  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves.-  volume  2.  section 

Nevertheless,  the  failure  to  specify  all 
privileges  cannot,  and  has  not.  been  con- 
strued as  a  denial  of  the  existence  of 
privileges  other  than  those  specifically 
set  forth  in  the  ConsUtution.  It  is  evident 
that  the  failure  ot  the  Federal  conveii- 
tion  to  accept  Pinckneys  broad  proposi- 
tion—that  each   House  should  be   the 
ludge  ot  its  own  prlvUegcs— was  neither  a 
reiecUon  ot  all  privilege  nor  a  limitaUon 
ot  privilege  to  those  which  are  specified. 
Moreover,  the  power  of  a  legislative 
body  to  punish  tor  breach  of  its  pnvUeges 
has  long  been  recognized.  This  has  been 
the  tact  with  respect  to  the  parliamen- 
tary practices  in  England,  in  the  State 
governments  prior  to  the  formation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  m  Congress  follow- 
ing adopUon  of  the  Coi^tltuUon_^  waa 
said  in  Marshall  v.  Gordon.  243  U.S.  521, 
533  (1917); 

Undoubtedly  what  went  before  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ConsUtution  may  be  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  on  Us  provi- 
sions Certain  Is  It  that  authority  was 
oossesaed  by  the  House  of  Commons  In  Eng- 
land to  punish  for  contempt  directly.  """  "• 
without  the  intervention  ot  couru  and  that 
such  power  Included  a  variety  of  acts  and 
many  forma  ol  punishment  including  the 
nght  to  ttx  a  prolonged  term  of  unprlaon- 
ment. 
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The  propriety  of  the  practice  has  been 
manifested  by  explicit  provisions  con- 
tained in  some  of  the  State  constitutions 
enacted  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  This  is 
illustrated  in  the  Maryland  Constitution 
of  1776  which  contained  the  following 
article; 

That  the  House  of  Delegateii  may  punish, 
bv  imprisonment,  any  person  who  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  contempt  m  their  view,  by  any 
disorderly  or  riotous  behavior,  or  by  threats 
to  or  abuae  of  their  members,  or  by  any  ob- 
sti-uctlon  to  their  proceedings.  They  may  also 
punish,  by  unprlsonment.  any  person  who 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  ol  privilege,  by 
arresting  on  civil  process,  or  by  assaulting 
anv  ol  their  members.  durlTE  their  sltung,  or 
on' their  way  to,  or  return  from  the  Bouae  or 


Delegates,  or  by  any  assault  of.  or  obstruction 
to  uTelr  offlcerf .  In  the  execution  ot  any  order 
or  p^Jcesa.  or  by  assaulting  or  obstructing  any 
wlineae.  or  any  other  peraon.  attending  on,  or 
on  theu-  way  to  or  from  the  House,  or  by 
rescuing  any  person  committed  by  the  tloust: 
Md  Vh7  senate  may  exercise  the  same  power, 
in  similar  cases. 


Over  the  years.  foUowing  the  adoption 
ot  Uie  Federal  Constitution,  similar  pow- 
ers have  been  claimed  and  asserted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  They  are  set 
forth  in  Hinds-,  supra,  volume  2,  chapter 
LI,  and  I  need  not  relate  them  in  detail. 
See  also,  annotations  to  House  rule  DC. 
and  section  HI  of  Jeffersons  Manual, 
House  docket  No.  402.  supra,  respectively 
at  pages  320  and  118. 

The  existence  of  a  power  in  the  House 
to  take  cognizance  of  contempts  of  its 
constitutional  rights  and  privileges  and 
U>  punish  for  contempt  first  came  under 
review  in  Anderson  v.  Dunn.  6  Wheat.  204 
11821)    The  issue  arose  by  reason  of  an 
acUon  of  trespass  instituted  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  for  the  District  ot  Columbia 
against    the    Sergeant-at-Arms    ot    the 
House  tor  an  aUeged  assault  and  battery 
and  false  imprisonment  committed  up- 
on the  plaintiff  in  the  execution  of  a 
warrant   ot   the   House    to   dehver   the 
plaintiff  to  the  bar  ot  the  House  to  an- 
swer a  charge  ot  contempt  arising  out 
of  an  alleged  attempt  by  the  plaintiff  to 
bribe  a  Member  of  the  House.  The  plain- 
tiff was  found  guilty  of  a  contempt  for 
violation  of  the  privUeges  ot  the  House, 
was  reprimanded,  and  then  discharged 
from   the  custody  of   the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  There  was  no  dispute  on  the  facts 
ot  this  case,  and  the  sole  question  upon 
the  pleadings  was  whether  the  House 
had  authority  to  issue  a  warrant  of  ar- 
rest under  the  circumstances,  or  wheth- 
er it  was  Ulegal  on  its  face.  The  Judg- 
ment against  the  plaintiff  was  affirmed 

by  a  unanimous  court.  

Justice  Johnson,  who  delivered  Its 
opinion,  agreed  that  if  a  power  to  inflict 
punishment  for  contempt  ot  either  House 
exisLs.  it  must  be  a  power  derived  from 
implication.  Holding  that  such  a  power 
exists,  the  court  said : 

But  If  there  Is  one  maxim  which  neces- 
sarily rides  over  all  others.  In  the  Pjacix;*' 
application  ot  government  It  is  '>>»''"' 
public  functionaries  must  be  left  "liberty 
fo  exercise  the  powers  which  the  people  have 
entrusted  to  them.  The  Interest  and  dlgnll> 
of  those  who  created  them,  require  the  ex- 
ertion of  the  powers  indispensable  to  the 
attainment  of  the  end  of  the  creation.  Ncr 
Is  a  casual  conflict  with  the  rlghw  of  par- 
ticular IndlvlduaU  any  reason  to  be  urged 
against  the  exercise  of  such  powers 

This  power,  said  the  court,  asserted  on 
the  plea  of  necessity,  is  mcidental  to  the 
grant  of  legislative  power,  and  is  similar 
to  the  Inherent  power  of  courts  to  fliie 
and  imprison  for  contempts  as  an  mcl- 
dent  of  the  grant  ot  Judicial  power.  -To 
deny  the  existence  ot  this  power,  said 
the  court: 

Obviously  leads  to  the  total  annihilation 
of  the  power  of  the  house  of  representatives 
to  guard  luelt  from  contempts  and  leaxes 
it  exposed  to  every  Indignity  and  Interrup- 
tion that  rudeness,  caprice,  or  even  con- 
spiracy, may  meditate  against  It. 

ResUng  the  exercise  of  the  power  to 
punish  tor  contempt  on  the  principle  of 
self-preservation,    the    court    then   ad- 


dressed itself  to  Uie  question  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  punishment  which  may  be 
inflicted  in  the  exercise  of  this  power. 
It  said  the  answer  to  the  quesUon  was 
the  least  possible  power  adequate  to  the 
end  proposed,  that  is.  the  power  of  im- 
prisonment, the  duration  of  which  may 
not  exceed  the  existence  of  the  power 
that  imprisons.  Hence,  said  the  cotirt. 
imprisonment  must  terminate  with  the 
adjournment  ot  the  House. 

Subsequent    decisions    have    affirmed 
the   principle  established   in   Anderson 
against  Duim.  FoUowing  Anderson  came 
Chapman's  case,  an  mdividual  who  re- 
fused to  testily  in  a  Senate  proceeding 
and  was  indicted  under  section  102  of 
the  revised  statutes  making  such  refiisal 
crimmal.  Havmg  been  arrested  under  the 
indictment,  he  applied  for  habeas  cor- 
pus. The  writ  was  denied  and  'U  denial 
upheld.  In  Re  Chapman.   166  US    661 
1 1897 1    A  novel  argument  was  advanced 
in  this  case.  Conceding  thr.t  a  power  to 
try  and  punish  for  contempt  was  an 
inherent  constitutional  power.  Chapman 
argued  that  the  power  was  exclusively 
cognizable  by  the  Senate,  and  that  the 
delegation  by  the  Senate  of  its  authority 
to  subject   him   to  prosecuuon  m  the 
courts  under  Uie  statute  was  a  wrofigtul 
delegation  and  also  subjected  him  to  dou- 
ble  jeopardy.   Agreeing  with   Wm_,'hat 
each  House  of  Congress  possessed  the 
essential  and  inherent  power  to  punish 
for  contempt  and  could  not  divest  itself 
of  that  power.   Oie  court  rejected  his 
argument  that  this  was  a  delegation  of 
that  power  and  that  the  defendant  was 
subjected  to  double  jeopardy. 

In  the  next  case,  that  of  HaUet  Kll- 
bourn,  a  contumacious  witness,  impris- 
oned m  1876  on  order  ot  the  House  tor 
45  days  m  the  common  jail  in  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia  for  refusal  to  produce 
certain  books  and  papers,  the  court  did 
not  have  occasion  to  pass  on  the  extent 
of  the  power  ot  a  House  ot  Congress  to 
punish  for  contempt.  Although  there  was 
some  discussion  on  the  point,  it  was  un- 
necessary to  reach  that  iss"*  Jn.^'^*  °' 
the  tact  that  the  court  found  that  the 
House  was  not  acting  within  its  author- 
ity m  requiring  KUboum's  testmiony^ 
Kilbourn  v.  Thompson.  103  US.  168 
(1880>. 

The  next  and.  to  date,  the  last^case  on 
this  subject  is  Marshall  v.  Gordon,  243 
US  4''1  (19171.  In  reversing  the  action 
of  the  House  in  this  case,  the  court  had 
occasion  clearly  to  define  the  extent  of 
the  implied  power  possessed  by  the  HouM 
in  the  protection  ot  its  privileges  through 
processes   of  contempt.  The   principles 
■iaid  out  in  this  case  have  never  been 
questioned.  Marshall,  a  VS.  attorney  to 
New  York,  was  charged  on  the  floor  ot 
the  House  with  misconduct  in  office.  The 
House  by  resolution  directed  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  to  make  inquiry  and  re- 
port concernmg  his  liability  to  Impeach- 
ment. While  the  inquiry  was  to  progress 
through  a  subcommittee.  Marshall  wrote 
a  letter  to  its  chairman  which  he  gave 
to  the  press,  charging  the  subcommittee 
with  endeavoring  to  frustrate  the  action 
of  a  grand  jury  probing  a  House  Mem- 
bers  conduct.  The  House  adopted  a  re- 
port characterizing  the  letter  as  defama- 
tory and  insulting,  tendmg  to  briiig  the 
House  into  pubUc  contempt  and  ridicule. 


and  directed  its  Sergeant-at-Arms  to 
bring  MarshaU  before  the  House  to  an- 
swer for  contempt  of  its  authority.  The 
House  issued  a  formal  warrant  for  Majr- 
shall  s  arrest,  and  upon  its  execution  by 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  Marshall  appUed 
for  a  discharge  on  habeas  corpus.  The  re- 
fusal of  the  lower  court  to  grant  the  writ 
was  reversed  by  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  ground  that  the  acUon  of  MarshaU 
in  wTlting  an  insulting  letter  did  not 
amount  to  an  toterference  with,  or  ob- 
struction of,  the  exercise  ot  legislauve 

'^A.  unanimous  court  pototed  out  that  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  the 
exercise  of   legislaUve   power   to  make 
criminal  certain  acu— such  as  libel— ac- 
cording to  the  orderiy  process  ot  law,  that 
is  by  the  enactment  of  penal  statutes, 
and  those  acts  which  consUtute  a  con- 
tempt and  can  be  dealt  with  by  the  im- 
plied power  of  a  legislative  body.  With- 
out underUking  to  mention  mclusively 
the  subjects  embraced  m  the  impUed 
power  of  each  House  to  punish  for  con- 
tempts of  the  body,  the  court  said  it  is 
clear  that  from  the  very  nature  ol  the 
power    smce  it  rests  upon  Uie  right  ot 
self-preservation,    the   power    embrace 
only  ■the  right  to  prevent  and  punish 
acts  which  m  and  of  themselves  inher- 
ently obstruct  or  prevent  the  discharge 
of  legislaUve  duty  or  the  refusal  to  do 
that  which  there  is  an  inherent  legisla- 
tive power  to  compel  m  order  that  legis- 
lative functions  may  be  performed    Said 
the  court; 

The  legislative  history  ot  the  exertion  of 
the  implied  power  to  deal  with  contempt 
bv  th?  Senati  or  House  of  Repreaentatlves 
when  viewed  comprehensively  from  the  be- 
Blnnlng  points  to  the  distinction  upon  which 
The  power  rests  and  sustains  the  limlUtlon. 
inhering  In  It  which  we  have  slated^  TM 
principal  Instance,  are  mcnUoned  In  the 
margin  and  they  all  except  two  or  three 
deal  with  either  physical  obstruction  of  the 
legislative  body  In  the  discharge  ol  Its  duties, 
or  physical  assault  upon  Ita  memberslor 
action  taken  or  words  spoken  in  the  body, 
or  obstruction  of  Its  officers  In  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  their  official  duties,  or  the  prevention 
of  members  from  aliendmg  so  that  thetf 
duties  might  be  performed,  or  flnaUy  with 
contumacy  in  refusing  to  obey  orders  to  prc^- 
duce  documents  or  give  testimony  which 
there  was  a  right  to  compel. 


Surely  there  Is  no  fact  more  basic  to 
the  exercise  of  the  legislaUve  function 
than  that  of  speech  and  the  pubUc  dis- 
semination ot  such  speech.  This  is  evi- 
dent, moreover,  to  their  specific  inclu- 
sion in  the  ConsUtution  as  pnvUeged 
acUviUes;  Article  I.  section  6.  clause  1. 
accords  and  expressly  protects  that  privi- 
lege ot  speech:  arUcle  I.  section  5,  clause 
3  requires  the  House  to  publish  Its  pro- 
ceedings. Equally  clear  must  be  the  fact 
that  the  enjoining  ot  the  printtog  and 
distribution  ot  a  committee  report  to  the 
House  inherently  obstructs  the  exercise 
of  that  Drtvilege  ot  speech  and  that  duty 
to  publish.  We  must  therefore  conclude, 
upon  the  principles  of  the  decided  cases, 
that  this  act  of  obstrucUon  is  an  act  etn- 
braced  wlUiin  the  impUed  power  of  the 
House  to  prevent  and  punish. 

The  acUon  ot  Judge  OeseU  was  clearly 
to  excess  of  his  authority  and  power. 
Even  the  dissentmg  member  of  the  com- 
mittee who  points  out  that  the  decision 
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is  now  on  appeal  concedes  ihat  many 
members.  Including  several  who  share  his 
philosophy  on  these  matters,  as  he  puts 
it.  believes  that  the  decision  will  oe  re- 
versed in  the  Court  ol  Appeals.  He  says 
that  would  obviously  solve  the  com- 
mittees problem,  but  he  beUeves  that  in 
view  of  the  fact  a  district  judge  has 
fou:id  the  report  oversteps  the  bound- 
aries of  permissible  governmental  con- 
duct, the  House  should  Uke  no  action 
until  the  question  is  resolved  in  the 
courts.  Pendins  disposition  of  the  matter 
in  the  courts,  he  suggests  that  the  House 
take  no  action  either  on  the  first  report 
or  upon  the  second. 

In  repl.v  to  this.  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  the  quality  or  content 
of  the  report  was  not  an  issue  cognizable 
by  the  court.  The  court  had  no  busmess 
entering  into  an  examination  of  its  con- 
tents. This  is  a  matter  of  speech  in  the 
House.  From  the  inception  of  our  con- 
stitutional lustory  the  courts  have  been 
denied  .".uthority  to  question  that  speech. 
Tills  is  a  privilege  m  the  power  of  the 
House  and  is  a  positive  restraint  upon 
the  proceedings  of  the  inferior  courts. 
Whatever  is  .spoken  in  the  House  is  sub- 
ject onlv  to  the  control  of  the  House  or 
by  the  electorate  and  we  are  Judged  every 
2  vears  by  the  electorate.  The  privilege 
of  speech  and  debate  is  a  privilege  to  the 
Members  of  the  House.  We  cannot  waive 
that  privilege.  Tliese  are  doctrines  that 
have  long  been  settled  by  the  judgment 
of  our  ancestors,  and  by  the  rules  of 
the  Congress  since  its  inception.  See  Jef- 
fer.'ion's  Manual.  House  Document  402. 
supra,  at  page  130.  Are  we  to  abandon 
our  birthrisht?  Are  we  to  appear  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  dissolution  of  our  consti- 
tutional prerogatives  by  submitting  to 
the  further  pleasure  of  the  court  on  this 
vital  issue?  Is  this  our  duty? 

Let  me  say  that  we  cf  the  committee 
entertain  no  illu-yons  as  to  the  earth- 
shaking  importance  of  either  our  first  or 
second  report.  In  the  conduct  of  the  sur- 
vey, tiie  results  of  which  we  reported,  the 
committee  proceeded  with  great  care  and 
discretion  .seeking  only  the  voluntarj-  co- 
operation of  college  and  university  ad- 
ministrators, refralnina  so  far  as  pas- 
sible from  compul.sor>-  mtrusion  into  the 
c-ille^e  and  university  system.  At  the  out- 
set the  committee  recognized  that  in  thus 
undertaking  this  inquiry  into  a  limited 
P  ioect  of  the  financing  of  revolutionary 
violence,  there  were  certain  unavoid- 
Kble  circumstances  which  would  undoubt- 
edly diminish  the  committee's  survey 
and  subsequent  analysis  of  information 
received.  We.  nevertheless,  concluded 
that  the  report  would  have  some  utility  in 
providing  the  committee  and  the  House, 
and  indeed  the  public,  with  relevant  in- 
formation on  a  limited,  but  important. 
a-«pect  of  the  aubject  of  revolutionary 
violence.  The  inquiry  was  clearly  a  mat- 
ter of  public  concern,  and  this  even  Judge 
Oesell  concedes. 

In  making  this  report,  we  were,  more- 
over, clearly  in  the  exercise  of  our  own 
rights  of  speech  in  commenting  upon 
matters  of  public  concern.  In  publishing 
this  report,  the  House  is  also  fulfilling  a 
constitutional  duty.  It  is  reqtdred  by  the 
terms  of  article  I,  section  5,  that  the 


House  publish  its  proceedings.  The  pro- 
vision was  expressly  included  in  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  Committee  of  Detail  be- 
cause, as  Ellsworth  said: 

TUe  people  will  call  lor  It  It  It  should  be 
improperly  omitted. 

Wilson  said: 

Ttie  people  have  a  right  to  know  what  their 
agents  are  doing  or  have  done,  and  U  should 
not  be  In  the  option  of  the  legislature  to 
conceal  their  proceedings. 

See  Drafting  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion." a  rearrangement  of  Madison's 
notes,  and  S'j  forth.  Arthur  Taylor  Pres- 
cott.  Ljuisiana  State  University  Press. 
1941.  at  page  429.  These  rights  were 
denied  by  Judge  Gesell. 

Hence  the  issue  before  us  today  is  not 
the  quality  or  content  of  the  first  or  sec- 
ond report,  but  a  graver  and  more  funda- 
mental issue  beside  which  the  content 
of  the  reports  must  appear  wholly  insig- 
nificant. At  stake  is  the  most  basic  and 
fundamental  principle  of  liberty  and  of 
our  Constitution,  the  separation  of  pow- 
ers. While  courts  conccdedly  have  the 
power  to  construe  the  Constitution,  we 
cannot  concede  that  they  can  under  the 
"uise  of  constriiction  arrogate  to  them- 
selves powers  which  they  do  not  possess, 
or  that  they  possess  a  jurisdiction  to  in- 
vade the  powers  of  a  coordinate  branch. 
This  is  particularly  true  where,  ns  in  the 
instance  of  the  speech  and  debate  clause, 
this  separation  of  power  in  an  excep- 
tionally delicate  area  is  clearly  defined, 
and  by  which  the  courts  are  expressly 
denied  a  jurisdiction  to  intrude.  For  any 
speech  or  debate  in  either  House,  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  "shall  not 
be  questioned  in  any  other  place."  This 
I  emphasize.  What  then  should  be  our 
course  In  the  face  of  the  present  act  of 
Judicial  encroachment  upon  the  legisla- 
tive authority? 

To  answer  this  question,  we  must,  of 
course,  look  to  the  nature,  structure,  and 
spirit  of  our  institutloas.  Drawing  upon 
Montesquieu,  the  founders  were  clearly 
of  the  opinion  there  can  be  no  liberty 
where  the  legislative  and  executive  pow- 
ers are  united  in  the  same  person,  or  if 
the  power  of  Judging  be  not  separated 
from  the  legislative  and  executive.  How- 
ever, tliey  did  not  construe  this  principle 
as  meaning  that  these  departments  ought 
to  have  no  partial  agency  in.  or  control 
of.  the  acts  of  each  other.  The  Federalist. 
No.  47.  It  was  their  view  that  the  degree 
of  separation  which  the  maxim  requires 
as  essential  to  a  free  government  can 
never  in  practice  be  duly  maintained  un- 
less these  departments  be  so  far  con- 
nected and  blended  as  to  give  each  a  con- 
stitutional control  of  the  others.  The 
Federalist.  No.  48.  For  this  purpose  many 
of  the  controls  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar have  been  expressly  incorporated 
in  the  Constitution. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  nature  of  our 
constitutional  system,  one  department 
cannot  be  conclusively  bound  in  all  cases 
and  in  all  matters  by  the  judgment  of  any 
coordinate  branch.  Said  Madison  in  Fed- 
eralist No.  48 : 

It  18  agreed  on  all  aides,  that  the  powers 
properly  belonging  to  one  of  the  departments 
ought  not  to  be  directly  and  completely  ad- 
ministered by   either  of  the  other  depart- 


ments. It  18  equally  evident,  that  none  of 
them  ought  to  possess,  directly  or  indirectly 
an  overruling  influence  over  the  others.  In 
the  administration  of  their  respective  pow- 
ers. It  wlU  not  be  denied  that  power  is  of  an 
encroaching  nature,  and  that  It  ought  to  be 
elTectually  restrained  from  passing  the  llmiu 
asstg.ied  to  It.  Alter  discriminating,  there- 
fore, in  theory,  the  several  classes  of  power  as 
they  may  In  their  nature  be  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive, or  Judiciary,  the  next  and  most  dif- 
ficult task  Is  to  provide  some  practical  se- 
curity tor  each,  against  the  Invasion  of  the 
others.  What  this  security  ought  to  be  la 
the  great  problem  to  be  solved. 

While  the  judicial  branch  was  cer- 
tainly entrusted  generally  as  the  arbiter 
of  questions  arising  under  the  Consti- 
tution, it  is  likewise  clear  that  in  matters 
fimdamental  to  the  existence  and  func- 
tion of  a  coordinate  branch,  it  was  not 
intended  that  a  coordinate  branch  be 
concluded  in  all  instances  by  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  court.  We  do  not  view  the 
language  of  Federalist  No.  78  as  taking 
the  position  that  any  construction  by  the 
courts  of  the  power  of  the  legislative 
branch  is  conclusive  upon  the  latter 
where  such  a  construction  cannot  be 
"collected  from  any  particular  provLsions 
in  the  Constitution."  This  is  particularly 
true  with  respect  to  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  which  expressly  commit  to 
the  legislative  body  the  fimction  of  Judg- 
ing of  its  own  particular  powers  and  priv- 
ileges, as  is  the  case  in  the  instance  of 
the  privilege  conferred  by  the  speech  and 
debate  clau.se  here  involved.  This  propo- 
.sition  must  be  asserted  on  natural  prin- 
ciples of  self-preservation.  It  is  indeed  a 
position  supfwrted  and  acknowledged  in 
Anderson  against  Dunn,  supra,  and  Mar- 
shall against  Gordon.  It  is  a  position  sup- 
ported in  the  express  power  of  impeach- 
ment of  Judges.  Federalist.  No.  79.  It  Is  a 
position  supported  in  the  debates  of  the 
Committee  of  Detail,  which  drafted  ar- 
ticle I.  section  6. 

In  the  present  case  we  are  Involved  in 
a  confrontation  with  the  Judicial  branch. 
We  have  paid  to  it  a  due  respect  in  en- 
tering our  appearance  in  the  district 
court  following  the  inception  of  the  ac- 
tion. We  have  as.serted  our  privileges  and 
to  put  the  court  on  notice.  It  is  a  point 
of  importance  that  we  have  likewise 
taken  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeals. 
We  asked  for  an  expedited  review  of  the 
action  of  Judge  Gesell.  This  was  denied 
us.  We  were  not  accorded  the  respect 
which  was  in  turn  due  to  the  House  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case.  Ls  the  House 
meanwhile  required  to  .suffer  the  con- 
tinued obstruction  of  its  proceedings  and 
business?  Mu.st  it  await  the  continued 
leisure,  and  perhaps  indifference,  of  the 
appellate  branch?  One  may  only  specu- 
late as  to  when  our  appeal  will  be  final 
and  favorably  disposed  of.  Matters  of 
tills  kind  have  frequently  bceen  in  the 
courts  for  years  awaiting  final  result.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  In  view  of  what  has  hap- 
pened, it  may  well  be  that  the  participa- 
tion of  Members  of  Congress  in  the  ap- 
peal should  not  be  continued. 

It  was  asked  by  the  author  of  Federal- 
ist No.  51: 

To  what  expediency,  then,  shall  we  Snally 
resort,  for  malntaimng  In  practice  the  neces- 
sary partition  of  power  among  the  several 
departmenu.  as  laid  down  in  the  Constltu- 
Uon? 


It  is  apparent  that  there  has  been  no 
wholly  satisfactory  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. While  it  was  hoped  that  the  interior 
stnicture  of  the  Government  be  so  con- 
trived that  its  several  constituent  parts 
may.  by  their  mutual  relations,  be  the 
means  of  keeping  each  other  in  their 
proper  places,  it  was  evident,  he  said,  that 
each  department  should  have  "a  will  of 
Its  own," 

Ultimately  there  must  be  cases,  as  the 
case  before  us.  in  which  we  must  exer- 
cise this  will  of  our  own.  How  otherwise 
is  the  House  to  preserve  itself?  Where 
a  court  clearly  disregards  the  precedents 
of  its  own  branch,  takes  action  which 
clearly  obstructs  and  prevents  the  exer- 
cise of  privileges  essential  to  the  dis- 
charge of  legislative  duty  and  authority: 
and  when  in  the  system  of  appellate  re- 
view we  are  not  accorded  prompt  relief, 
are  we  not  obliged,  and  indeed  justified, 
in  taking  such  measures  as  may  be  dis- 
creet and  necessary  to  exert  that  author- 
ity which  is  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  our  constitutional  function?  A  disre- 
gard of  this  transparently  invalid  injimc- 
tion  of  Judge  Gesell  is  no  disrespect  for 
the  judicial  process,  see  Walker  v.  City  of 
Birminqham.  388  US.  307.  (1967i.  ma- 
jority and  dissenting  opinions.  Indeed 
if  we  are  to  assert  our  constitutional 
duty  in  the  premises,  we  are  under  an 
obligation  to  resist  this  encroachment 
immediately  and  in  clear  and  unmistak- 
able terms. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
House  to  assert  its  authority  against  the 
Judiciary  on  the  first  report.  That  is  in 
the  court  on  appeal.  The  Judgment  may 
l)e  ultimately  reversed  if  the  appeal  is 
continued  or  the  appeal  can  be  dropped 
and  let  matters  stand  where  they  are. 
However,  so  that  the  business  of  the 
House  shall  not  be  obstructed  on  the 
report,  I  have  today  filed  a  second  report 
on  the  same  subject  matter.  The  resolu- 
tion before  us  will  order  the  printing  of 
this  report,  including  provisions  that  will 
protect  the  Public  Piinter  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents  from  any  inter- 
ference with  the  work,  or  from  any  ac- 
tion to  punish  or  damage  them  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  performance  of  the  work. 
By  the  terms  of  this  resolution  the  House 
will  assert,  demand,  and  insist  upon  its 
constitutional  privileges,  and  will  give  the 
Judiciary  and  its  agents  due  notice  of  the 
power  to  be  exerted  and  of  the  likely  con- 
sequence of  what  may  follow  a  breach  of 
the  privileges  of  the  House. 

This  is  not  a  resolution  to  hold  either 
the  court,  or  its  agents,  or  any  other  per- 
son, in  contempt.  It  is  a  declaration  of 
the  intent  of  the  House,  of  its  assertion 
of  privilege,  and  an  admonition  that  con- 
sequences may  follow  a  breach  of  the 
privilege.  This  Is  similar  to  an  order  to  a 
witness  that  his  answer  is  required.  The 
order  Is  not  itself  a  citation  of  contempt. 
See  Quinn  v.  US..  349  U.S.  155  (1955i. 
Should  this  order  be  violated,  it  will  then 
be  a  matter  for  the  House  to  determine 
what  course  It  should  take. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  Is  the  most 
reasonable  and  discreet  course  that  we 
may  pursue.  It  Is  Indeed,  as  the  court  sug- 
gested in  Anderson  against  Dunn,  an  as- 
sertion of  the  least  possible  power  ade- 


quate to  the  end  proposed.  It  is  in  con- 
formity with  the  obvious  necessities  in 
which  we  have  been  placed. 

May  I  briefly  explain  the  parliamen- 
tary situation.  As  I  understand  the  par- 
liamentary situation,  the  individual  in 
the  well  has  been  recognized  for  1  hour. 
As  the  mover  of  the  privileged  resolu- 
tion it  is  my  intention  to  control  the 
time.  However.  I  do  wish  to  yield  liberally 
to  those  who  oppose  this  resolution.  I 
want  it  understood  that  my  yielding  will 
be  only  lor  purposes  of  debate,  because  I 
do  intend  to  control  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  history  of  the  matter  before  us 
today  has  been  fully  explained  to  the 
Members  by  mail,  by  speeches,  and  by 
insertions  in  the  Record. 

On  December  2  a  special  order  was 
held  by  me,  witli  prior  Invitation  ex- 
tended to  all  Members  to  participate  in 
the  discussion.  And  on  December  8 
copies  of  tliis  resolution  and  the  report 
which  the  resolution  orders  printed  were 
furnished  to  each  and  every  Member  of 
the  House.  So  each  and  every  Member 
of  the  House  has  had  ample  notification 
of  what  this  resolution  contains. 

Mr.  Sipeaker.  there  have  been  a  lot  of 
misinformed  articles.  In  my  opinion, 
written  about  this  controversy  on  both 
sides  of  the  question.  Those  on  the  left 
have  said  that  the  report  goes  too  far. 
Those  on  the  right  have  said  that  the 
report  does  not  go  far  enough.  Much  of 
this  was  obviously  written  without  a 
reading  of  the  report  and  without  any 
consideration  of  the  origin  or  the  pur- 
pose of  the  repwrt. 

1  do  not  believe  there  is  any  doubt 
about  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee 
over  the  subject  of  inquiry.  A  cursory 
reading  of  the  mandate  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  reveals 
that  to  be  true.  The  purpose  of  the  re- 
port has  been  grossly  misrepresented. 

The  report  deals  with  the  financing  of 
speakers  of  certain  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations. Let  me  briefly  review  the 
history  of  the  report.. 

EarUer  this  year,  in  the  spring  of  this 
year.  William  Kunstler  stated  in  an  in- 
terview that  most  of  the  money  to  fi- 
nance the  movement  comes  from  speak- 
ing honoraria.  This  was  nothing  new  to 
the  committee.  Tlie  committee  has  re- 
ceived a  great  deal  of  Infoi-mation  to 
the  effect  that  William  Kimstler,  the  at- 
torney for  the  so-called  Chicago  Seven, 
was  not  making  an  idle  statement. 

After  that  statement  was  made  by 
Kunstler  the  committee  ordered  a  voltm- 
tary  survey  of  179  Institutions  of  learn- 
ing throughout  the  Nation.  In  that 
voltmtary  survey  it  was  made  clear  to 
the  colleges  and  the  universities  that  no 
answer  was  required,  no  participation 
was  required.  Insofar  as  the  names  that 
are  mentioned  in  the  report  are  con- 
cerned, they  were  gathered  from  the  in- 
formation furnished  by  schools  and  col- 
leges throughout  the  Nation  volunUrily. 
Now.  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes i  a  meralwr  of 
the  committee,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect — and  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  will  agree  that  I 
have  always  treated  him  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  I  have  given  him  every  oppor- 


tunity to  present  his  argtmients  and  to 
present  his  views — has  filed  a  dissenting 
report.  I  think  he  has  very  competently 
set  forth  his  side  of  the  argument.  Thej-e 
is,  however,  one  error  wliich  I  think 
should  not  go  uncorrected,  that  is  in  the 
very  first  sentence  of  the  dissenting 
views  which  states  as  follows: 

As  my  colleagues  know,  the  original  re- 
port on  tills  subject  has  been  enjoined  from 
publication  and  distribution  by  anyone  other 
than  Memtiers  of  Congress. 

I  submit  that  an  examination  of  the 
order  of  Judge  Gesell  will  reveal  that 
only  the  Government  Printer  and  the 
document  clerk  were  enjoined  from 
printing  and  distributing  this  report. 

Let  me  be  quite  frank  to  say.  Members 
of  the  House,  that  I  have  never  consid- 
ered this  particular  report  to  be  of  earth- 
shaking  proportions,  but  tlie  decision  of 
Judge  Gesell.  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
the  House,  is  of  earth-shaking  propor- 
tions. For  the  first  time  in  the  liistory  of 
the  English  and  American  Judicial  sys- 
tems, to  my  knowledge,  a  national  Judge 
has  suppressed  the  printing  of  a  com- 
mittee report  right  in  the  face  of  arUole 
I,  section  6.  the  so-called  speech  and  de- 
bate clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  Is  neces- 
sary for  two  reasons.  First,  the  new  re- 
port could  be  considered  a  restatement 
of  the  original  report  In  fact  iMr. 
Stokes  I  in  his  dissenting  views  seems 
to  say  that  it  is  just  that,  a  restatement 
of  the  original  report.  Second.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  resolution  is  necessary.  I 
believe,  because  the  House  has  the  duty 
to  assert,  protect,  and  defend  its  con- 
stitutional privileges  not  only  for  this 
Congress  but  for  subsequent  Congresses. 
Especially  is  this  necessary  in  view  of 
the  fact  the  court  of  appeals  in  a  re- 
quest by  the  lawyers  of  the  committee 
rejected  very  cavalierly.  I  would  say.  a 
request  for  an  expedited  hearing  even 
though  this  matter  does  involve  a  ques- 
tion of  separation  of  powers,  when  only 
a  few  days  previously  the  court  had 
granted  a  request  for  an  expedited  hear- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  Black  Panthers 
when  they  were  trying  to  get  a  court 
order  to  use  the  facilities  at  Howard 
University.  For  this  reason  I  think  that 
this  resolution  is  especially  timely. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  yield.  I  will 
yield  to  the  gentleman  shortly  after  I 
finish  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 5  addiUonal  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  Is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  it  woiUd 
seem  to  be  grossly  unfair  and  in  a  matter 
involving  a  conflict  of  power  that  one  of 
the  coequal  powers  and  the  aggressor 
power,  in  fact,  would  have  the  sole  right 
to  determine  extent  of  the  powers  of  the 
two  coordinate  bodies. 

This  is  a  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  where  the 
House  must  exercise  a  will  of  its  own. 
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to  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reiterate 
that  the  speech  and  debate  clause  is  clear 
and  explicit.  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate  for  their  speech  and  debate  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place— 
and  any  other  place  Includes  the  courts 
of  this  land. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania-  Mr. 
Speaker,  nill  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question?  . 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  yieW  to  the  gen- 
tleman in  just  1  minute. 

This  includes  the  courts  as  well  as  any 
other  place.  This  has  been  the  inter- 
oreution  from  the  ver>-  beginning  of  the 
American  and  the  English  judicial  sys- 
tem The  reasons  for  the  interpretatioti 
I  think  are  quite  obvious;  Members  of 
the  House  and  Senate  must  be  free  from 
harassment,  they  must  be  free  to  speak 
their  minds. 

m  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  this 
to  those  Members  who  would  vote  against 
the  resolution  Today  it  Is  a  Judge  of  one 
philosophj-  suppressing  the  committee  re- 
port of  one  committee;  tomorrow  it  may 
well  be  the  judge  of  an  opposite  philos- 
ophy suppressing  the  report  of  another 
committee. 
I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  SPE.^KER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  hos  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes,  and  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
completely  that  the  House  must  protect 
its  privileges  and  iu  rights  under  the 
Constitution,  so  I  will  vote  for  the  resolu- 

My  questions  are  two:  No.  1.  Is  this  the 
correct  procedure?  Have  there  been 
precedents  that  the  gentleman  could  cite 
for  the  use  of  such  a  procedure  m  respect 
to  the  judiciary  to  protect  the  constltu- 
Uonal  rights  of  the  House? 

And.  second,  when  the  judicial  pro- 
ceeding has  not  finished  through  final 
action  of  appeal,  is  it  timely  for  this 
resolution  at  this  time? 
Those  are  technical  questions. 
Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  doubt  that  there  is  any  precedent  as  to 
this  procedure,  because  this  is  the  first 
time  as  I  stated,  in  debate,  that  this  has 
ever  occurred,  a  final  order  of  a  court 
restricting  the  printing  of  a  congres- 
sional document.  I  think  this  is  highly 
appropriate  in  this  instance  to  obtain  a 
printing  of  the  report. 

to  answer  to  the  second  question  or 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  this 
procedure  is  timely  because  Judge  Gesell 
held  in  his  order  that  any  restatement 
of  this  committee  report  is  also  enjoined. 
This  second  report  could  be  construed 
as  a  restatement  of  the  original  report. 
For  that  reason  it  is  necessary  to  order 
the  Public  Printer  in  no  uncertain  terms 
to  print  the  report  and  to  enjoin  all  per- 
sons from  interfering  with  the  printing 
of  the  report. 

Mr    PULTON   of   Pennsylvania.    Mr. 

Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 

Missouri.  ,     .  ,j  ,„ 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 


minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  SioKEsi  for  the  purpose  of  debate. 
Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  first.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman  of  my 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  ICHORD  1.  for  having  very  fairly 
yielded  this  time  to  me. 

to  response  to  his  earlier  remarks  on 
the  floor.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  to  this 
body  that  during  my  2  years'  tenure  on 
this  committee  that  the  chairman  of  this 
committee  has  at  all  times  been  ex- 
tremely fair  and  considerate  in  every  re- 
spect to  my  particular  committee  assign- 
ment. For  that  reason  I  do  wish  to  ac- 
knowledge at  this  time  not  only  his  fair- 
ness on  this  occasion,  but  on  all  occasions 
during  my  association  with  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  at  the 
close  of  debate  on  this  matter  to  move  to 
lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.  I  do  so 
for  the  reason  that  I  concur  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  this  committee 
when  he  stated  to  this  body  a  few  mo- 
ments ago  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
report  of  earth-shaking  consequence. 
There  being  nothing  of  earth-shaking 
consequence  in  the  report.  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  we  ought  to  do  is  to  resort  to 
the  orderly  Judicial  process  in  which  we 
are  now  engaged  with  reference  to  this 
first  report. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  see  no  need 
for  this  body  to  go  on  record,  and  cause 
the  kind  of  confrontation  which  may  be 
caused  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  enjoining  the  courts  from  enjoin- 
ing them,  which  Is  in  subsUnce  the  effect 
of  this  particular  resolution. 

l*t  me  very  briefly  make  reference 
to  this  prior  court  action  which  was  an 
action  for  a  declaratory  Injunction  and 
injunctive  relief. 

That  report  contains  1.168  names 
which  had  been  checked  against  com- 
mittee resources  regarding  12  or- 
ganizations. 

The  committee  isolated  65  names  from 
the  1,168. 

It  is  significant  that  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  report,  which  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents  and  the  Public  Printer 
were  enjoined  from  printing— the  com- 
mittee report  says,  and  I  quote; 

The  cMnmitlM  bellevts  further,  more 
costly  prohlng  ot  this  matter  would  only  add 
greater  detail  to  the  nndlngs— not  greater 
enughtemnent.  This  report  therefore  con- 
cludes the  commltlees  Inquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion ot  honoraria  paid  campus  speaiers 


were  sometimes  associated  with  organi- 
zations that  were  dlsUsteful  to  the  com- 
mittee; further,  that  the  listing  of 
speakers  was  apparently  done  with  the 
hope  of  bringing  social  and  economic 
pres.'iuies  against  these  institutions  In 
order  to  ostracize  the  speakers  and 
stultify  further  compus  discussion. 

The  court  discusses  fully  in  that  deci- 
sion the  speech  and  debate  clau.«  and 
its  relevance  to  the  Public  Printer  of  this 
House  It  discusses  the  separation-of- 
powers  doctrine  and  the  political  ques- 
tion of  justiciabiUty.  But  then  It  said 
that  where  exposure  and  invasion  of  pri- 
vate rights  are  the  result  of  a  legislative 
inquiry  that  the  inquiry  muiit  be  JusU- 
fied  by  a  genuine,  specific  legislative 
need  The  court  cited  in  this  case  Wat- 
kins  against  United  States,  a  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and  I  quote  from  that 
decision.  It  says; 

No  inquiry  la  an  end  In  ItseU:  it  must  be 
relaud  to.  and  in  furtherance  of.  a  legiti- 
mate task  of  the  CongrMs  Investigations 
conducted  solely  for  the  personal  aggran- 
dizement of  the  mveatlgators  or  to  '  punUD 
those  Investigated  are  Indefensible. 


The  court.  In  making  its  determina- 
tion in  that  original  case  relative  to  that 
report,  found  that  no  legislative  purpose 
was  set  forth  in  that  report  nor  were  any 
legislative  recommendations  of  any  kind 
contained  in  that  report. 

There  are  certain  basic  issues  that  I 
think  are  presented  in  that  report.  First, 
there  being  the  issue  of  free  speech  and 
assembly. 

It  «ras  not  suggested  in  that  report. 
It  was  not  suggested  in  that  report  that 
the  speeches  presented  any  clear  or  im- 
mediate danger  but  that  the  speakers 
were  "Pied  Pipers  of  pernicious  propa- 
ganda." 

It  was  also  found  by  the  court  that 
the  blacklisting,  which  the  judge  termed 
it  was  compiled  because  these  speakers 


The  specific  findings  of  the  Court  were 
thatr- 

It  a  report  hn.^  no  relatloniihlp  to  any  ex- 
isting or  future  legislative  purpose  and  Is 
issued  solely  for  the  sake  of  exposure  or 
Intunldatlon.  then  It  exceeds  the  legislative 
function  of  Congress;  and  where  the  publi- 
cation will  Inhibit  free  speech  and  aasem- 
bly  publication  and  distribution  Ui  official 
form  at  Oovemment  expense  may  be  en- 
joined. 

I  concur  with  this  kind  of  judicial 
reasoning.  As  a  member  of  this  commit- 
tee and  knowing  that  the  old  report  did 
not  and  the  new  report,  filed  with  you 
today  does  not  conuln  any  legislative 
purpose  in  it.  nor  does  It  contain  a  single 
legislative  recommendation  of  any  kind. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  insert  the  Court  s  opin- 
ion in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Umpore  'Mr. 
RooNEY  of  New  York  I.  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STOKES.  Let  me  make  this  ref- 
erence to  the  new  report  just  filed  with 
vou  which  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  committee  said  to  you  is  a  re- 
Ltatement  of  the  prior  report.  There  have 
been  no  hearings  whatsoever  conducted 
by  our  committee  on  this  particular  sur- 
vey and  report,  not  a  single  days  hear- 
ings. ^  , 

The  authority  for  the  report  is  sup- 
posedly set  forth  at  page  2  of  the  fore- 
word as  follows; 

That  Attorney  WUilam  Kunstier  told 
newsmen  alter  a  speaking  appearance  at  the 
nniveralty  ol  Cincinnati  In  the  spring  or 
1970  "We  raise  most  of  the  money  tor  our 
movement  through  speaking  engagements." 


The  next  reason  set  foith  for  taking 
this  survey  was  that  similar  claims  made 
by  others  in  the  Chicago  conspiracy 
trial  as  well  as  spokesmen  for  the  Black 
Panthers.  The  query  I  pose  to  you  is 
where  and  who  made  such  statements? 
Our  committee  conducted  no  hearings 
relative  to  such  statements. 
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Then  of  oourse.  the  third  reason. 
V  hich  we  set  forth  therein,  is  tesUmony 
in  March  of  this  year  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations—again testimony  Uken 
from  another  committee  which  has 
never  been  before  our  committee. 

On  the  purpose  of  the  report,  if  you 
look  at  page  2  of  the  foreword,  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  says  this  to  you; 

since  our  committee  does  have  the  au- 
ttiorlty  to  ascertain  tor  the  Congress  the 
source  ot  Bnaucing  of  revolutionary  organl- 
zallons  and  movements  \n  the  Dnlled  States. 
I  ordered  the  committee  research  stan  to 
conduct  a  preliminary  survey  of  PuWlc 
source  material  regarding  campus  speaking 
appearances  by  radical  extremists. 

And  further,  at  page  3.  it  says: 
It  was  .  resolved  that  a  canvass  would 
be  made  of  a  proportion  of  American  col- 
leges to  ascertain  whether  honoraria 
might  be  a  substantial  source  ot  revenue  tor 
the  "revolutionary  movement. ' 


Now  uking  that  statement  and  look- 
ing at  what  the  comnUttees  findings  are, 
beginning  at  page  U  of  the  report,,  and 
at  page  15  here,  the  committee  had 
underWken  this  survey  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose and  they  say  that  its  findings  and 
conclusions  are ; 

The  committee  did  not  at  this  stage  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  whether  honoraria  paid 
as  Indicated  herein  to  the  speakers  inured  to 
the  beneBt  of  any  organizations  with  w-hlch 
they  may  be  associated,  or  that  the  Indi- 
viduals were  speaking  In  behalf  ot  such 
orgamzatlons. 

It  seems  to  me  there  Is  only  one  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  that,  and  that 
is  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  report 
was  undertaken  was  a  failure,  and  con- 
sequently the  prinUng  of  such  a  report 
serves  no  useful  purpose  to  this  Congress. 
Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHOFID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
clearly  admit  to  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  that  the  first  report  contained  very 
few  sUtements  going  to  th^  legislative 
jurisdiction,  and  that  is  tru-  of  neariy 
all  committee  reports  of  thlf  .louse. 

It  is  true,  in  view  of  what  happened 
in  Judge  Gesell's  court,  that  the  commit- 
tee did  make  an  effort  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  the  committee  did  have  juris- 
diction in  this  field. 

I  want  to  admit,  frankly,  that  those 
statements  are  included  in  the  report  and 
very  clearty  show  legislative  JurisdicUon. 
I  think  those  statements  do  so. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  there 
a  legislative  intent  involved  in  this  study? 
Mr  ICHORD.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  inferring  that  a  committee  of 
the  Congress,  the  Committee  on  totemal 
Security,  under  its  mandate  does  not 
have  the  right  even  to  Inquire  into  the 
financing  of  revolutionary  activities  in 
the  Nation? 

Mr  CONYERS.  I  think  that  kind  of 
answer  tells  me  about  wlial  we  are  get- 
ting at. 


Mr  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
genUeman  in  the  well.  Apparently,  there 
was  not  even  a  legislaUve  intent. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Let  me  say.  as  the  gen- 
telman  has  been  furnished  a  copy  of  the 
report  for  6  days  now,  has  the  genUeman 
read  Uie  report?  I  thmk  if  the  genUeman 
wUl  read  the  report,  he  wUl  see  that  there 
is  legislative  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  If  the  disUnguished 
chairman  will  really  coiuront  this  ques- 
tion here,  the  question  is  whether  there 
is  a  legtilatlve  intent  that  was  sought. 
It  Is  not  the  question  of  whether  all  Mem- 
bers read  the  report  or  not.  I  suppose 
from  the  distinguished  chairman's  an- 
swer to  the  question,  the  answer  is  "No. 
And.  if  there  Is  one.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  ICHORD,  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  that  there  is  an 
obvious  legislative  int«nt  in  this  report, 
and  I  would  direct  the  attenUon  of  the 
genUeman  to  the  report  itself,  where  the 
legislative  intent  is  very  clearly  set  out. 
I  would  say  to  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan  that  the  comnuttee  would  have 
had  the  authority  to  use  compulsory 
process  to  obtain  this  information.  How- 
ever, the  committee  did  not  choose  to  use 
compulsory  process.  We  chose  to  present 
a  voluntary  survey,  and  the  names  that 
are  shown  in  this  report  were  informa- 
tion gathered  from  that  survey. 

Surely  the  genUeman  from  Michigan 
is  not  "contending  that  the  committee 
does  not  have  the  authority  to  inquire 
into  the  financing  of  revoluUonaries 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  on  that  point? 
Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Will  the  chairman  agree 
that  when  our  committee  considered  the 
second  report,  in  executive  session  that 
I  questioned  the  fact  that  this  particular 
paragraph,  which  sets  forth  legislaUve 
questions,  had  now  been  inserted.  At  the 
time  of  questioning  I  said  to  the  chair- 
man and  to  the  committee  that  this  was 
obviously  an  attempt  to  set  forth  In  tfils 
report  some  kind  of  legislaUve  Intent. 
Did  not  the  chairman  at  that  point  agree 
that  such  was  the  fact? 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
the  enUre  opinion  which  I  have  previ- 
ously referred  to: 
lln  the  OS.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia.  CivU  Action  No.  30S»-70| 
Nat  Hii»Torr.  rr  la...  PtaiNTirFs.  c.  KicH»«n 

H      ICHOBO.    FT    (U-..    DerXNDANTS 
MEMOBANDUM    OPINION 

This  Is  a  class  action  for  declaratory  Judg- 
ment and  Injunctive  relief.  Plaintiffs  seek  to 
enjoin  the  official  publication  and  distri- 
bution of  a  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Security  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives The  matter  Is  before  the  Court  on 
BfBdavlts  and  briefs  alter  full  argument.  The 
parties  have  stipulated  that  the  record  be- 
tore  the  Court  Is  complete  and  that  the  case 
is  In  posture  for  final  disposition. 

Defendants  In  this  action  are  the  members 
ot  the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity. Its  Chief  Counsel,  the  Public  Printer 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Documents.  The 
Report  in  question  Is  entitled  "Umlted  Sur- 
vev  of  Honoraria  Given  Quest  Speakers  lor 
Eiigasemsnts  at  Colleges  and  Umverslties. 
collating  ot  25  pages.  A  copy  of  the  Report 


as  lUed  with  the  House  of  Representatives 
following  the  commencement  of  this  action 
Is  in  evidence  The  Public  Printer  Is  presently 
subject  to  a  Temporary  Restraining  Order  Is- 
sued bv  this  Court,  restraining  any  printing 
or  dlnrlbutlon  of  the  Report  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  has  released  tc 
the  press 

A  foreword  to  the  Report  prepared  by  tne 
Committees  Chairman  states  Its  origin: 

"Early  this  year.  1  became  concerned — as 
did  many  ot  my  colleagues— with  Irequent 
news  accounts  of  inflammatory  speeches 
which  were  being  made  to  large  audiences 
on  college  and  university  campuses  by  the 
radical  rhetoricians  ol  the  New  Lett  promot- 
ing violence  and  encouraging  the  destruction 
of  our  system  of  government  At  tunes,  ref- 
erence was  made  In  these  reports  to  the  fact 
that  tJie  speakers  who  preached  such  a  mes- 
sage ot  hate  tor  America  and  IU  Institutions 
often  received  substantial  appearance  fees. 

■A  question  which  persistently  confronts 
our  committee  Is  the  one  ot  how  and  where 
revolutionary  movements  In  the  tinned 
States  obtain  the  financing  for  their 
activities."  ^  __ 

The  Report  presenu  the  results  of  a  survey 
conducted  by  the  Committees  ttafi'  without 
use  of  any  formal  process.  The  Committee 
EtaB  by  correspondence  obtained  Informa- 
tion from  a  number  of  Institutions  of  higher 
learning,  listing  speakers  who  had  appearwl 
on  their  campuses  and  In  some  cases  the 
honoraria  paid  them. 

A  list  of  1168  names  thus  obtained,  as  sup- 
plemented bv  newspaper  data  was  then 
checked  against  Committee  sources  In  an  el- 
lort  to  determine  whether  or  not  any  ot  the 
speakers  had  been  associated  with  one  or 
more  o(  12  organizations.'  In  this  fashion 
the  Committee  Isolated  the  names  of  65  indi- 
viduals The  Report,  after  describing  the  pro- 
cedures summarized  above,  lifted  the  names 
of  each  of  the  mdlvlduals  so  chosen,  their 
alleged  assoclaUons  or  affiliations,  and  the 
honoraria  paid  them  Individually  where  that 
had  been  ascertained.  The  Report  raised  the 
inlerence.  without  any  positive  evidence  or 
any  effort  to  obtain  such  evidence,  that  the 
sums  paid  (or  the  speeches  might  have  been 
made  available,  in  whole  or  la  part,  to  the 
organlzitlons.  The  Report  concludes  a» 
loUowB :  _^ 

■The  committee  believes  that  further,  more 
costly,  probing  o!  this  matter  would  only 
add  greater  detail  to  the  Bndmgs— not  greater 
enlightenment.  This  report,  therefore,  con- 
cludes the  committees  Inquiry  Into  the  ques- 
tion of  honoraria  paid  campus  speakers. 
No    legislation    is    mentioned    or    recom- 

When  the  complaint  was  Bled,  the  Report 
vras  due  to  be  released  at  noon  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Plaintiffs  sought  to  prevent  Bl- 
ing.  pnnung  or  any  republication  by  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order.  On  October  13.  1870, 
the  court  enjoined  printing  and  distribution 
but  refused  to  intenere  with  the  filing  of  the 
Report  with  the  House  of  Representat.yM 
or  to  enjoin  any  member  of  the  Committee 
from  discussing  or  disseminating  the  Report 
on  or  off  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  publication 
through  the  Public  PrUiter  and  wide  dis- 
semination of  the  Report  Is  stlU  <:"?«"; 
Dialed  This  Is  not  In  dUpute.  The  Printer 
has  been  directed  initially  to  print  6.000 
copies  Plaintiffs  urge  that  this  contemplated 
Dubllcatlon  and  distribution  wUl  infringe 
the  rights  of  the  65  listed  individuals  under 
the  First  Amendment,  and  that  It  Is  being 
undertaken  by  the  Committee  without  any 
proper  legislative  purpose.  PlalnlUIs  ask  that 
the  Court  enjoin  the  members  of  Coagna. 
their  agents  and  representatives  and  the 
Public  Printer  from  any  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  this  Report,  lunltlng  Its  dU- 
closure   to    Insertion    in    the   Congressional 
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normal  pro««  ot  any  debate  on  the  floor  o!     ^d  |   "  J7g^'„=;;°,7'^=f ^™.  S.amler     Debute  Clau«  U  equally  applicable  to  the 
the  House  .     !.    HT'i>j   ,aiid  herein  as  PlamtlS.-  Eihlblt      Public    Printer,   and   any   members    of   the 

V,  P^utias  cl«.rird<Son^trate  th.U  liey  Commlt«e  staff  when  acting  at  the  express 
are  laced  with  irreparable  injury  If  publica- 
tion of  the  ••blacklist  •  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Congrciiii  Is  allowed,  and  accordingly  de- 
fendants must  demonstrate  a  constltutlon- 
alH  protected  justification  for  publication. 
First  It  n  suggested  that  the  publication 
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By  motion  to  dismiss,  the  Department  ot 
Justice,  which  appears  on  behalf  of  all  dc- 
fendsnti-  raises  a  series  of  objections  which 
place  in  focus  the  dimcult  constitutional  is- 
sues pre«ented  by  this  action.  Defendants 
assert  that  the  publication  and  distribution 
of  the  Report  is  protected  both  by  the  Speech 


or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Constitution  and  by      J^^^  ^^  ifprolected  by  the  Speech  or 

the  doctrine  ot  separation  of  powers  Further,      ,^^_,.  ni^..^  of  the  Constitution.  Article  I. 
defendants  claim  that  the  Report  was  pre- 


pared for  a  proper  legislative  purpose,  but 
that  in  any  event  the  Court  is  wholly  with- 
out power  to  prohibit  the  printing  and  dis- 
tribution of  any  report  on  any  subject  pre- 
pared by  an?  committee  of  Congress  far  any 
purpose  where  the  Information  contained 
tn  the  report  has  been  gathered  by  the  com- 
mittee without  use  of  process  or  other  legal 
compulsion  Thus  the  Issues  as  framed  re- 
late to  whether  the  Court  has  any  authority 
to  entenaln  the  complaint  In  any  of  Its  as- 
pects and.  If  so.  the  extent  of  relief  which  is 
appropriate  under  the  Constitution. 

Before  turninB  to  a  review  of  the  authorl- 
tle«.  It  Is  Important  to  emphasize  that  this 
litigation  unque-sltonably  presents  an  Im- 
mediate Issue  of  free  speech  and  assembly. 
The  Report  Is  exclusively  concerned  with 
speakers  on  college  campuses  who  appeared 
there  by  Invitation  or  otherwise  and  dis- 
cussed issues  of  current  importance  in  our 
society.  It  is  not  suggested  in  the  Report  that 
the  speeches  in  any  Instance  presented  any 
clear  or  immediate  danger,  but  simply  that 
the  speakers  are  -Pled  Pipers  of  pernicious 
propaganda."  The  are  listed  In  the  so-called 
"bluckllsf  merely  because  they  spoke  and 
are  l>elleved  to  have  been  at  some  time  as- 
sociated with  an  oraTOlzatlon  distasteful  to 
the  Committee. 

The  Committee  listed  speakers  In  the  re- 
port uoparently  with  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion that  college  olTHclals.  alumni  aud  parents 
would  bring  social  and  economic  pressures 
upon  the  institutions  that  had  permitted 
these  speeches  In  order  to  ostracize  the  speak- 
ers and  stultify  further  campus  discussion. 
The  Report  states: 

••If.  In  a  sampling  of  aij";  of  the  institu- 
tions of  higher  educatlon.'funds  in  this  vol- 
ume \%\a&.9en i!>\  are  derived  by  such  per- 
sons, the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
a  right  to  conclude  that  the  campus-speak- 
ing circuit  Is  certainly  the  source  of  signifi- 
cant financing  for  the  promoters  of  disor- 
derly and  revolutionary  activity  among 
students.  Speaking  appearances  are  not  only 
revenue-producing,  but  afford  a  forum  where 
the  mdlcallzatlon  process  may  be  continually 
expanded. 

"The  committee  believes  that  the  limited 
sampling  mnde  la  sufBdent  to  alert  college 
and  nruverslty  administrators,  alumni,  stu- 
dents, and  parents  to  the  extent  of  campus 
speaking  In  promoting  the  radical  revolu- 
tionary movement  .  .    " 

Thus,  whether  or  not  the  Report  was  pre- 
pared pursuant  to  a  proper  legislative  pur- 
pose, a  matter  which  will  be  considered  be- 
low, there  an  be  no  question  as  to  Its 
Impact  upon  the  right  of  free  speech  and 
assembly.  This  Is  an  area  that  our  form  of 
government,  our  Constitution  and  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court  emphasize  Is  entitled 
to  the  closest  scrutiny  and  the  broadest  pos- 
sible protection.  See.  eg.  Bates  v  City  o/ 
titlie  Roct.  381  U.S.  518  119801:  West  Vir- 
ginia Board  of  Education  v.  Bamette,  319 
ns  624  1 1943) :  Abrami  v.  United  States,  350 
U.S  818  119191  (Holmes.  J.,  and  Brandels. 
S7,  dissenting) .  Recent  history  Is  ftill  of  in- 
•taaceg  where  disregard  for  these  basic  free- 
doms has  done  damage  to  Individuals  and 
oorrtsded  our  Institutions.  See.  e,g..  Baren- 
blatt  V.  United  Sfotej.  380  D.3.  109,  147-59 
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Debate  Clause  of  the  Constitution.  Article 
Section  6.  Claus?  1,  ot  the  Constitution  reads 
In  pertinent  pan: 

■The  Senators  and  Representatives 
tor  any  Speech  or  Debate  In  either  House 
shall  not  be  questioned  In  any  other  Place' 
In  considering  the  application  of  this 
Clause  to  the  Issues  here  presented.  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  injunction  is  sought  to  pre- 
vent any  members  ot  the  Committee  or  other 
members  of  the  House  or  Senate  from  dis- 
cussing the  Report,  its  contents  or  lis  Import 
on  the  floor  of  Congress  Nor  Is  any  Injunc- 
tion sought  which  will  prohibit  placing  the 
Report  m  the  Congressional  Record  tor  the 
information  ot  all  members  of  Congress. 
Plaintiffs  concede  and  the  Court  so  holds  that 
under  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clauss  there  Is 
no  power  In  the  Court  to  enter  prohibitions 
of  this  type.  The  question  presented  is  a  nar- 
rower one.  namely,  whether  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Oause  has  been  or  should  be  Inter- 
preted to  have  a  broader  application  than 
these  privileges  which  it  clearly  grants. 

The  scope  ot  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  has  tjeen  considered 
by  the  Supreme  Court  on  flve  occasions:  Kil- 
boum  V.  Thompjon.  103  US.  168  (18811: 
Tenneji  v.  Brandltoie,  341  U.S.  367  (19511: 
United  States  V  /o/tnson.  393  US.  100  (19B6I; 
ttombroBuIrt  v.  Eastland.  387  US  82  (19671; 
and  Poicetl  v.  ,«cCormock,  395  US  486 
( 1969 ) .  These  cases  establish  that  the  courts 
lack  Jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  action  seek- 
ing any  remedy  against  a  member  of  Congress 
tor  any  statement  made  or  action  taken  In 
the  sphere  of  legitimate  legislative  activity 
As  stated  In  Potrcll: 

"The  purpose  of  the  protection  afforded 
legislators  Is  not  to  forestall  Judicial  review 
of  legislative  action  but  to  Insure  that  legis- 
lators are  not  distracted  from  or  hindered  m 
the  performance  ol  their  legislative  tasks  by 
being  called  Into  court  to  defend  their  ac- 
tions. .  .  .  Freedom  of  legislative  activity 
and  the  purposes  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  are  fully  protected  It  legislators  are 
relieved  ot  the  burden  of  defending  them- 
selves. 395  US.  at  50S  ■' 

The  Supreme  Court  m  Powell  left  open  the 
question  whether  an  acuon  could  be  main- 
tained against  Congressmen  to  compel  the 
seating  of  a  member  ot  the  House,  the  res- 
toration ot  seniority  privileges,  and  the 
award  of  back  pay.  395  US  at  606.  t  as 
Plaintiffs  contend  that  the  discussion  In 
Powell,  together  with  such  decisions  ss  .Vc- 
Ooiern  1.  ilartz,  182  F.  Supp.  343  (DDC. 
19601.  and  Long  v  ylnseH.  63  US  App.  DC 
68.  69  F  2d  386  (19341.  Indicates  that  this 
Court  may  restrain  Congressmen  from  pub- 
lishing, ailng,  or  distributing,  except  by  In- 
sertion* in  the  Congressional  Record,  a  report 
that  Impinges  upon  First  Amendment  rights. 
The  Court  Is  ot  a  contrary  view.  Members 
of  Congress  have  the  same  right  to  speak 
as  anyone  else.  Their  legislative  activities 
are  not  limited  to  speech  or  debate  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  Information  In  this  Report 
Involves  matters  ot  public  concern,  and  the 
Court  will  take  no  action  which  limits  the 
use  that  Individual  Congressmen  choose  to 
make  of  the  Report  or  Its  contents  on  or  off 
the  floor  ot  Congress.  No  Injunction  Is  appro- 
priate against  any  Congressman  named  de- 
fendant. This  leaves  for  disposition  the  ques- 
tion of  what  relief.  If  any,  should  t>e  granted 
as  to  the  Public  Printer,  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents '  and  employees  or  representa- 
tives ot  the  Committee. 


direction  ot  the  Committee  or  of  Congress. 
Reliance  Is  placed  primarily  on  Methodist 
Federation  tor  Social  Action  v.  Eastland.  141 
F.  Supp.  729  |DJ).C  1956(.  where  both  the 
Public  Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of 
I>ocuments  were  among  the  defendants  In 
an  action  seeking  to  enjoin  publication  and 
distribution  by  a  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Internal  Security  of  a  document  which 
named  the  plaintiff  as  a  communist-front 
organlzauon.  A  three-Judge  court  dismissed 
the  complaint  against  all  defendants,  appar- 
ently relying,  among  other  things,  on  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  While  the  plain- 
tiff's claim  was  founded  on  an  alleged  libel 
in  the  report  and  not.  as  here,  on  an  abridg- 
ment ot  First  Amendment  freedoms,  the 
langunge  of  the  court  was  broad : 

•Nothing  In  the  Constitution  authorizes 
anyone  to  prevent  the  President  of  the  United 
States  from  publishing  any  statement.  This 
is  equally  true  whether  the  statement  Is 
correct  or  not.  whether  It  Is  defamatory  or 
not.  and  whether  it  la  or  Is  not  made  after 
a  fair  he.irlng-  Similarly,  nothing  In  the  Con- 
stitution authorizes  anyone  to  prevent  the 
Supreme  Court  from  publishing  any  state- 
ment We  think  It  equally  clear  that  nothing 
authorizes  anyone  to  prevent  Congress  from 
publishing  any  statement.  141  F.  Supp.  at 
731." 

In  its  application  to  members  of  Congress, 
this  language  Is  consistent  with  this  Court's 
decision  that  no  Injunction  should  issue 
against  the  members  ot  the  Committee.  In- 
sofar as  the  court  In  Methodist  Federation 
read  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  or  the 
separation  ot  powers  doctrine  to  afford  com- 
plete protection  to  anyone  other  than  Con- 
gressmen, however,  the  decision  has  been  In 
effect  overruled  by  Poicrll.  where  the  Supreme 
Court  stated:  ••Tllst  House  employee?  are 
acting  pursuant  to  express  orders  ot  the 
House  does  not  bar  Judicial  review  of  the 
constitutionality  ot  the  underlying  legislative 
decision. •  395  OS.  St  504.  See  also.  Dom- 
broirski  v.  Eastland.  387  VS  82.  85  11967); 
Stamler  v.  Willis.  415  F  2d  1365,  1368  (7th 
Clr  19691. 

This  case  Is.  ot  course,  somewhat  distin- 
guishable from  Poicell  on  the  grounds  that 
the  report  of  a  Committee  of  Congress  la 
Involved  rather  than  congresslcmal  action 
affecung  qualification  for  olBce.  Defendants 
argue  that  the  printing  of  a  committee  re- 
port by  the  Public  Printer  Is  a  ministerial 
function  necessary  to  allow  Congressmen  to 
bring  their  views  before  the  Congress  and 
the  public,  and  hence  a  function  Insulated 
from  Judicial  power.  Nothing  In  the  Coiull- 
tutlon  or  the  cases  suggests,  however,  that 
a  committee  report  is  a  neceasary  tuljunct  to 
speech  or  debate  In  Congress.  Article  I.  Sec- 
tion 6,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that 
"Each  House  shall  keep  a  Jotimal  of  Its 
Proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same  .  ,  .  ,"  a  mandate  fulfllled  by  the 
printing  ot  the  Congressional  Record.  As 
previously  Indicated,  publication  ot  the  Re- 
port In  the  ConjTresjIonaf  Record  cannot  be 
enjoined.  Additional  printing  of  a  com- 
mittee report  for  wide  public  distribution 
and  sale,  however,  stands  on  a  wholly  differ- 
ent tooting.  While  It  Is  printed  and  distrib- 
uted to  members  of  Congress  pursuant  to 
statuie.  44  U  S  C.  11701  et  seq..  nothing 
In  the  Constitution  compels  Its  publication, 
and  Its  further  printing  and  public  distribu- 
tion Is  not  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
freedom  ot  Congressmen  to  speak  and  det>ate 
on  or  off  the  floor.  The  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  does  not  necessarily  bar  an  action 
to  enjoin  the  Public  Printer  from  printing 
a  committee  report  tor  public  distribution. 
Defendants  also  argue  that  this  Court 
lacks  Jurisdiction  because  the  Issue  presented 
involves  a   "political  question."  and  hence  Is 
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not  lustlclabie.  This  question  ot  JusUclabll- 
tty  cannot  ol  course,  be  determined  by  slin- 
Dle  rules  oi  principles,  while  courts  have  In 
a  long  series  of  cases  found  the  separation  of 
powers  doctrine  no  bar  to  Judicial  review  of 
congressional  Investigations.'  defendants 
suggest  that  the  Issue  In  all  these  cases  was 
the  validity  ot  formal  congressional  process. 
Accordingly,  the  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney 
General  contended  at  oral  argument  that 
these  decisions  support  the  proposition  that 
a  Committee  of  Congress  can  print  In  a  re- 
port anything  It  pleases,  without  Interfer- 
ence from  the  Judiciary,  so  long  as  the  infor- 
mation is  not  gathered  by  compulsory  proc- 
ess This  argument  Ignores  the  fact  that  the 
use  of  information,  tully  as  much  as  the 
process  by  which  It  is  gathered,  may  infringe 
constitutionally  protected  freedoms.  C].  Me- 
nard V  MitcAcK.  No.  22.530  <D.C.  Clr.  June 
19  19701  The  decision  to  print  and  widely 
distribute  the  Committee  Report  Involved 
here  Is  no  more  a  "political  question"  than 
the  decision  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  exclude  one  ot  Its  members  reviewed  In 
Powell.  ..  .,  w 

Apart  from  the  total  privilege  afforded  by 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  the  authority 
of  a  congressional  committee  to  publish  and 
distribute  a  report  at  public  expense  Is  not 
unlimited  but  Is  subject  to  Judicial  review 
In  the  light  ot  the  circumstances  presented. 
In  Watkins  v.  United  States,  354  US.  178 
(1957).  the  Supreme  Court  considered  at 
length  the  relationship  between  conjrea- 
slonal  investigations  and  the  BUI  of  Rights. 
Noting  that  congressional  concern  with  al- 
leged threats  ot  subversion  had  brought 
about  a  new  phase  of  legislative  inquiry  in- 
volving broad-scale  intrusions  Into  the  lives 
ot  private  citizens.  It  declared  that  First 
Amendment  rights  'may  be  invoked  against 
Infringement  ot  the  protected  freedoms  by 
la.v  or  by  lawmaking."  Unwilling  to  assume, 
as  defendants  do  here,  that  "every  congres- 
sional Investigation  Is  Justified  by  a  public 
need  that  overbalances  any  private  rights 
affected  "  the  Coiut  emphaslzwl  that  where 
exposure  and  Invasion  of  private  rlghw  are 
the  result  ot  a  legislative  inquiry,  the  In- 
quiry must  be  Justified  by  a  genuine,  spe- 
cific legislative  need 

"No  Inquiry  Is  an  end  In  Ittelf;  It  must  be 
related  to.  and  In  furtherance  ot.  a  legitimate 
task  of  the  Congress.  Investigations  con- 
du'-ted  solely  for  the  personal  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  investigators  or  to  "punish"  those 
investigated  are  Indefensible.  354  U.S.  at  187.' 
Thus  the  issues  here  presented  necessitate 
consideration  of  the  legislative  purpose  un- 
derlying the  Report.  If  any  be  shown.  Judicial 
Inquiry  Into  the  matter  ot  legislative  pur- 
pose must  be  undertaken  with  caution  and 
great  deference  to  the  regularity  of  actions  by 
a  coordinate  branch  of  government.  No  pre- 
cise guidelines  have  been  laid  down  by  prior 
decisions  concerned  with  thu  troublesome 
question.  Congress  to  be  sure  has  wide  powers 
to  investigate  and  report  m  aid  of  legisla- 
tion but  where  IW  activities  encroach  upon 
constitutionally  protected  liberties,  a  sub- 
ordinating interest  of  the  State  must  be  af- 
firmatively shown.  See  Barenblatt  v.  UnifeiJ 
States,  360  U.S.  109.  127  (1959). 

Each  situation  must  be  analyzed  on  Its 
own  special  facts.  Here  the  Report  not  only 
falls  to  indicate  any  legitimate  legislative 
purpose,  but  on  Its  face  contradicts  any  aa- 
teruon  of  such  a  purpose.  While  counsel  sug- 
gesu  that  the  Report  could  have  been  In- 
tended to  stimulate  legislation  concerning 
the  financing  of  •subversive'  organizations, 
the  Committee  made  no  attempt  to  ascertain 
whether  any  honoraria  were  being  channeled 
to  such  organizations,  and  acknowledged  that 
BO  further  Inquiry  Into  the  matters  covered 
by  the  Report  was  contemplated  No  proposed 
or  contemplated  legislation  Is  mentioned. 
Nor  could  the  listing  of  names  ot  speakers 
possibly  be  relevant  to  an  mquhry  ooncern- 
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Ing  finances,  and  yet  the  list  comprises  the 
heart  of  this  Report,  The  appeal  Is  to  college 
administrators,  alumni  and  parents,  not  to 
members  ot  Congress.  The  conclusion  Is  In- 
escapable that  the  Report  neither  serves  nor 
was  Intended  to  serve  any  purpose  but  the 
one  explicitly  Indicated  In  the  Report :  to  In- 
mblt  further  speech  on  college  campuses  bj 
those  listed  Individuals  and  others  whose 
pollUcal  persuasion  Is  not  in  accord  with 
that  ot  members  of  the  Committee, 

If  a  report  has  no  relationship  to  any  ex- 
isting or  future  proper  legislative  purpose 
and  18  Issued  solely  lor  sake  of  exposure 
or  intimidation,  then  It  exceeds  the  legisla- 
tive function  of  Congress;  and  where  publi- 
cation will  Inhibit  free  speech  aud  assembly, 
publication  and  distribution  In  official  form 
at  government  expense  may  be  enjoined.  Thu 
is  such  a  report. 

The  Court  recognizes  that  an  Injunction 
against  public  prmtmg  and  distnbuUon  ot 
the  Report,  except  through  the  Congresjional 
Record,  will  not  prevent  distribution  and 
discussion  of  the  so-called  "blacklist."  There 
are  limits  to  Judicial  power  Just  as  there  are 
limits  to  congressional  committee  action 
under  our  tripartite  form  of  goveriunent. 

The  Court  is  Impelled  to  exercise  Its  discre- 
tion m  favor  of  an  Injunction,  limited 
though  It  may  be.  for  several  reasons.  These 
are  times  ot  stress  when  our  most  cherished 
institutions  are  threatened  by  extremists  ot 
many  different  persuasions.  It  is  In  these 
circumstances  that  the  right  of  tree  speech 
and  assembly  must  be  Jealously  safeguarded 
by  all  branches  of  government  to  the  end 
that  the  interchange  of  Ideas  and  discussion, 
not  violence,  shall  fashion  the  future  ot  this 
democracy.  There  are  undoubtedly  Individ- 
uals who  would  destroy  our  institutions  and 
form  of  government.  If  any  ot  them  are 
Usted  In  this  Report,  our  Constitution  nev- 
ertheless preserves  their  right  to  speak  even 
though  their  acts  may  be  restrained.  It  Is 
alien  to  any  legitimate  congressional  func- 
tion, as  well  as  contrary  to  our  most  estab- 
lished traditions,  for  any  Committee  of  the 
(ingress  to  disseminate  lists  designed  to 
suppress  sjoeech.  Members  of  the  Committee 
may  speak  their  minds,  and  their  words  will 
carry  added  weight  because  of  the  great 
prestige  ot  their  high  office  They  cannot, 
however,  by  the  mere  process  ot  filing  a  re- 
port devoid  of  legislative  purpose,  transform 
these  views  Into  official  action  by  the  Con- 
gress and  have  them  published  and  widely 
distributed  at  public  expense. 

The  Court  notes  the  Increasing  tendency 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  Investigate  for 
exposure's  sake,  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
members  ot  Congress  will  by  rule  and  atti- 
tude limit  congressional  Inquiry  to  those 
matters  amenable  to  constitutional  legisla- 
tive acUon.  The  Congress,  the  Judiciary,  and 
the  Executive  branch  properly  seek  remedies 
against  violent  conduct,  but  the  market- 
place of  Ideas  cannot  be  closed  and  all 
branches  of  Government  must  In  the  last 
analysis  depend  on  the  common  sense  of 
citizens.  This  Is  the  essence  of  democracy 
and  It  Is  In  times  ot  stress  that  the  funda- 
mental requirement  of  free  speech  and  non- 
violent assembly  must  be  assiduously  pre- 
served wherever  possible.  

The  action  Is  dismissed  as  to  all  Congress- 
men named  defendants  and  the  Committee's 
Chief  Counsel.  The  Public  Prmter  and  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  are  perma- 
nently enjoined  from  printing  or  dlitrlbutmg 
the  Report.  The  motion  latterly  made  by 
plaintiffs  to  show  cause  why  certain  defend- 
ants should  not  be  held  In  contempt  of  the 
Temporary  Restraining  Order  Is  denied. 

The  foregoing  constitutes  the  Court's  Find- 
ings of  Fact  and  Conclusions  ot  Law.  The 
Court's  Order  Is  filed  herewith. 

OESHAaD  A.  GEsnx. 

V.S.  Distriet  Judge. 
OCTOBIS  48.  1870. 


FOOTNOTES 

>  The  12  organisations  listed  In  an  appen- 
dix to  the  Report  are:  Nation  ot  Islam;  Com- 
munist Party;  NaUonal  Committee  to  Abol- 
ish HUAC;  National  Mobilization  Committee 
to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam;  SoclalUt  Work- 
ers  Party;  |  Persons  |  Cited  lor  Contempt  in 
Connection  with  the  Chicago  Seven "  Con- 
spiracy Trial;  Black  Panther  Party:  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society;  Student  Non-Vio- 
lent Coordinating  Commiuee;  New  MobUlia- 
tion  Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam; 
Spring  Mobilization  Committee  to  End  the 
War  in  Vietnam;  and  Youth  International 
party  (Tipples). 

'Congressmen  Preyer  and  Stokes  are  not 
represented  by  counsel  In  this  action 

'The  Superintendent  of  Documenw  Is  » 
subordinate  of  the  Public  Prmter.  WhUe  the 
Public  Printer  la  appointed  by  the  President. 
44  VS.C.  1301.  he  Is  a  legislative  employee. 
Duncan  v.  Blattenberger.  141  P.  Supp.  613. 
515  (DXl.C.  1956). 

•See  e.g..  Watklns  v.  United  States.  354 
US  178  (1957);  Barenblatt  v  United  States. 
360  U  S.  109  (10591 ;  United  Slates  v.  Rumely. 
345  US  41  (1953):  Stamler  v.  Willis.  415 
P  2d  1385  (7th  Clr.  1909).  In  Davis  v.  Ichord. 
No  23.426  (DC.  Clr  Aug.  20.  19701,  the 
Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the  separatlon-of- 
powers  argument  In  an  action  seeking  to  en- 
join the  maintenance  and  use  by  thu  same 
Committee  ol  an  alleged  "poUtlcal  blacklUt. 
Dismissal  of  that  case  was  upheld  only  on 
the  basis  that  the  threatened  Injury  allegea 
by  plslntlffs  had  by  the  time  the  case  was 
decided  become  so  improbable  that  the  con- 
troversy was  no  longer  "live."" 


I  In  the  US.  District  Court  for  the  District 

of  Columbia,  Civil  Action  No,  8028-701 

Nat  HxNTorr ,  et  al.,  PLAiwTirra 

x>. 

RICHAID  H.  ICBOaU,  ET  At..,  I)OTaiDAI.T« 

oanES 
Plaintiffs"  appucatlon  lor  declaratory 
Judgment  and  permanent  Injunctive  relief 
having,  with  consent  ot  the  P""«"  ™"f 
before  the  Court  on  affldaviu.  and  the  Coiirt. 
after  briefs  and  full  argument,  having  filed 
herewith  its  Memorandum  Opinion  contain- 
ing Findings  of  Pact  and  Conclusions  ot  Law. 

'  Ordered  that  the  Public  PrlnUr  and  the 
Superintendent  ot  Documenu  be  and  each 
IS  hereby  permanently  enjoined  from  pnnt- 
mg  and/or  distributing,  or  directly  or  in- 
directly causing  to  be  printed  or  distributed, 
any  copy  of  a  Report  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  captioned  LUnlted 
Survey  ot  Honoraria  Given  Guest  Speakers 
for  Engagemenu  at  Colleges  and  Universi- 
ties" or  any  portion,  restatement  or  tacsinUle 
thereof,  provided  however  that  In  the  event 
said  Report  or  any  part  thereof  shall  be  In- 
troduced into  or  be  mentioned  during  the 
course  ot  proceedings  ol  the  House  or  of  the 
Senate  this  Injunction  shall  not  apply  to 
subsequent  normal  publication  or  distribu- 
tion of  the  Conoresjionoi  Record  In  full  text 
without  special  reprinting  or  excerpting  ol 
any  portion  or  portions  relating  to  said  Re- 
port: and  it  Is 

Further  ordered  thst  the  complaint  be  and 
It  15  hereby  dismissed  as  to  all  parties  except 
the  Public  Printer  and  the  superintendent  of 
Documents,  and  the  Temporary  Restraining 
Order  previously  entered  In  this  case  is  and 
shall  be  resolved  upon  the  service  of  this 
Order  on  the  PubUc  Prmter:  and  It  Is  further 
Adjudged  and  declared  that  said  Report 
of  the  House  Committee  for  Internal  Sectir- 
Ity  U  without  any  proper  legislative  purpose 
and  infringes  on  the  rights  ot  individuals 
named  therein  as  protected  by  the  Fust 
Amendment    to    the    Constitution    ot    the 
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United  Slates,  and  that  any  publication  or 
said  Hepori  at  public  expanse,  except  o» 
bere'n  provided.  Is  Illegal 

CiniHARO  A    GtSF.tL. 

US.  District  Judge. 

OCTOBHl  28.  1970. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  answer- 
ing the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  these  sutements  were  put  in 
the  report  to  explicitly  show  the  juris- 
diction of  the  committee.  I  believe  that 
this  is  necessary  in  view  of  Judge  Gesells 
decision  to  the  effect  that  he  was  enjoin- 
ing the  Government  Printer  from  print- 
ing a  report  because  there  was  no  show- 
ing of  legislative  purpose. 

Let  us  refer  to  the  report.  L«t  us  read 
the  statements  to  which  the  gentleman 


about  the  jurisdiction  of  this  committee 
t3  Inquire  in  this  field  for  several  reasons. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STOKES.  I  think  that  the  chair- 
man would  admit  to  this  body  that  the 
section  which  the  chairman  has  just 
made  reference  to  and  which  represents 
14  pages  of  this  report  is  a  committee 
report  taken  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  report  of  an  investiga- 
tion made  by  the  Defense  Department 
for  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
which  now  appears  as  though  it  were  a 
report  of  thus  committee.  It  is  not  and 
has  not  ever  been  considered  by  this 
committee. 

There  is  no  direct  relationship  whatso- 
ever between  the  vandalism  section  of 
this  report  and  the  speakers  who  are  set 
forth  in  this  report  for  the  reason  that 
our  records  will  not  be  able  to  detail  for 


we  saying  that  every  time  somebody  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  procedures  or  the 
details  of  a  report  prepared  by  a  commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  that  they  should  go 
into  court  and  enjoin  that  committee 
from  issuing  the  report? 

Furthermore.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  if  it  is  not  true 
then  that  this  resolution  now  pending 
before  us  in  no  way  interferes  with  the 
court? 

The  gentleman  in  the  well  said  that  we 
should  not  be  interfering  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  courts.  That  is  not  what  v.e 
are  saying  here. 

As  I  imderstand  the  resolution  pend- 
ing before  us  today,  we  Instruct  not  the 
court  but  the  Government  Printer  to 
can-y  out  his  duties  in  relationship  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  say  also  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  the  resolu- 
tion does  contain  language  enjoining  all 
persons  from  interfering  with  the  print- 


from  Michigan  and  the  genUeman  from     you  the  content  of  any  speech  ever  made     ing  of  the  report  In  oth"J°rf*'  t»«  ■•^: 


Ohio  are  referring. 

I  direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
page  6  of  the  report,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page: 

The  national  government  has  a  deep  and 
iDtimate  interest  In  the  unimpaired  and  free 
functioning  of  our  academic  Institutions. 

We  know.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  what  is  happening  in 
the  country. 

I  would  direct  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers to  page  4  of  the  committee  report, 
the  third  paragraph. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
chairman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  yield  at  this 
time. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  01  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
United  States  Senate,  a  representative  of  the 
Treasury  Department  -  .  .  testified  that  for 
a  scant  15-month  period  (January.  I9B9  to 
April.  19701  this  country  suffered  a  total 
of  4.330  bombings,  an  additional  1.475  at- 
tempted bombings  and  a  reported  35.129 
threatened  bombings. 

As  the  gentleman  m  the  well  knows, 
many  of  these  speakers  are  advocating 
the  use  of  violence.  They  are  advocating 
the  destruction  of  this  society  and  all  of 
its  institutions. 

Is  the  gentleman  in  the  well  contend- 
mg  that  the  House  of  RepresenUtives. 
the  Congress,  does  not  have  a  deep  and 


by  any  person  who  now  appears  in  this 
report.  I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  this  committee  would  ad- 
mit these  are  the  facts. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity is  also  a  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  STOKES.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Is  not. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  wish  to  answer  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  further.  This 
information  that  is  contained  In  the  re- 
port was  testified  to  by  members  of  the 
Defense  Department.  I  submit  that  the 
information  is  accurate  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  such  incidents  on  our  college 
campuses  and  that  the  extent  of  the 
damage  is  correct. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  (he  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  seems  to  me  the  col- 
loquy now  going  on  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  genUe- 
man in  the  well  is  very  interesting,  but 
it  leaves  the  issue  pending.  I  submit  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  my  colleague 
may  be  in  the  wrong  church  but  in  the 
right  [MW.  The  issue  here  is  whether  or 
not  this  court,  as  a  branch  of  one  co- 


olution  directs  the  printer  to  print  the 
report.  On  the  last  page  of  the  resolu- 
tion— 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  The  last  page  of  the 
resolution  reads  as  follows: 

12)  All  persons,  whether  or  not  acting 
under  color  ol  office,  are  hereby  advised,  or- 
dered, and  enjoined  to  refrain  from  doing 
any  act.  or  causing  any  Act  to  be  done,  which 
restrains,  delays,  interferes  with,  obstructs, 
or  prevents  the  performance  of  the  work 
ordered  to  be  done  by  paragraph  numbered 
( 1 1  hereof. 

This,  however.  Is  not  a  direct  con- 
fronution  with  the  court.  If  the  court 
should,  after  the  House  passes  this  reso- 
lution, if  it  does,  do  so  it  could  bring 
about  a  direct  confrontation,  but  that 
would  be  at  the  instance  of  the  coiirt. 

:  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois— I  disagree  very  strongly  with  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  who  seems  to  be 
saying  that  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  does  not  have  the  duty 
to  mterpret  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  say  that  every  Member 
of  this  House  has  the  duty  to  uphold  and 
defend  and  interpret  the  Constitution 
of  these  United  States. 

Article  I,  section  6.  the  speech  and  de- 
bate clause,  is  clear  and  explicit : 
No  Member  of  the  House  shall  be  ques- 


equal  branch  of  the  Government,   has     tinned  In  any  other  plaw 

„., „ the    right    to    place    lunltations    upon         .j.^^    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 

abiding  Interest  in  what  goes  on  at  these     another  section  of  a  coequal  branch  of     j^oo^^y  of  jjew  York).  The  time  of  the 
institutions  throughout  the  country?  the  Government:  namely,  the  House  of     g^ntl-man  from  Missouri  has  again  ex- 

Mr    STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the     Representatives.  That  question  has  been     pif^j 
gentleman  yield?  — .-- ■  .i_„ 

Mr.  ICHORD-  I  will  yield  shortly. 
I  would  also  point  out  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  the  report  contains  in- 
formation of  the  widespread  destruction 
of  ROTC  facilities  that  are  located  on 
campuses  throughout  the  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  expired. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

The  report  shows  that  there  have  been 
better  than  300  bombings,  thefts,  and 
vandalism  of  ROTC  facilities.  Certainly 
we  have  an  mterest  in  those  ROTC  facili- 
ties. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt 


tested  many  times 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  again  e.xplred. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes  for  the  purpose 
of  answering  the  questions  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  It  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  we  ought  to  be  resolving 
here  is  whether  or  not  the  court  has  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  publication  of 
the  report  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  are  reports  that  come  by 
here  every  day  that  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  and  which  many  Members  are  not 
satisfied  with,  yet  we  accept  them.  Are 


Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  At  this 
point  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
16  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  This  is  a  case  where  the 
House  must  work  its  own  will. 

I  say  to  Members  of  this  House  that 
if  a  Member  of  the  Congress  abases  the 
speech  and  debate  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  is  for  this  House  to  cor- 
rect or.  most  certainly,  for  the  con- 
stituents to  correct.  We  face  the  con- 
stituencies every  2  years.  It  is  certainly 
not  for  a  nonelected  Federal  Judge  to 
correct. 
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Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Can  the  genUeman  from 
Missouri  tell  us  why  the  circuit  court 
refused  to  expedite  the  hearing  on  your 
appeal  of  Judge  Gesell's  decision? 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  could  not  answer  that 
question.  I  wiU  say  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  have  no  infor- 
mation on  tliat. 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman will  yield  further,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  expedite  a  court  decision 
before  the  proposal  which  comes  from 
the  genUeman's  committee  today— the 
resolution  that  the  gentleman  now  has 
pending  before  the  House  was  presented 
today,  was  it  not? 

Mr  ICHORD.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  New  Hampshij-e  that  oiir 
attorneys  requested  the  court  of  appeals 
to  expedite  the  appeal.  They  refused  to 
do  so.  although  this  judge  expedited  an 
appeal  on  the  part  of  the  Black  Panthers 
to  use  the  faculties  of  Howard  Umver- 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  this  request 
to  expedite  the  appeal  was  made  several 
weeks  prior  to  this  day  was  it  not?  There 
was  plenty  of  time  for  this  appeal  to 
have  been  heard  and  a  judicial  review 
completed  prior  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  bringing  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  was  there  not? 

Mr  ICHORD.  The  court  was  re- 
quested to  expedite  the  hearings  but  the 
court,  very  cavalierly,  refused  to  do  so. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  now  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  genUeman  from  Ohio 

I  Mr.  ASHBBOOKl.  ,  ,j    r 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  1  Mr.  Watson  I. 

Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
our  distinguished  chairman  for  yieldmg 
this  time  to  me  just  to  make  one  or  two 
observations  concerning  the  important 
matter  that  we  are  now  discussing. 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  position  of 
those  who  are  opposed  to  this  particular 
proposition  and  I  think  both  in  the  de- 
bate here  today  and  in  the  discussions  we 
have  had  in  committee  it  has  been  con- 
ducttd  on  a  very  high  plane. 

Mr  Speaker  and  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House,  there  is  one  simple  question 
that  you  are  voting  on  today,  and  that 
one  question  is  this;  whether  or  not  you 
are  going  to  uphold  your  oath  of  oCBce 
when  you  became  a  Member  of  this  body 
to  support  and  defend  the  ConsUtution. 
You  are  not  voting  on  the  value  of  this 
report  at  all.  I  hope  you  read  it  regardless 
of  what  decision  may  be  made  on  this 
resolution— I  hope  you  have  read  this  re- 
port The  chairman  of  the  committee 
said  it  is  not  'earth  shaking."  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  expressed  simUaj 
sentiments.  I  would  agree  somewhat  with 
that  assessment,  but  I  will  tell  you  fur- 
ther it  is  enlightening.  I  think  aU  of  us 
would  profit  from  reading  this  particu- 
lar report  and  find  out  what  some  people 
are  saying  on  the  various  college  cam- 
puses. Perhaps  it  would  help  us  to  better 
understand  the  moUvation  for  some  of 
the  irresponsible  acts  by  some  people. 
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Do  you  think  it  is  not  important  to  let 
educators  and  for  us  to  know  and  for 
parenU  to  know,  as  well  as  others,  what 
one  WiUiam  KunsUer,  one  of  the  con- 
victed conspiracy  seven  out  in  Chicago, 
is  telling  our  college  students.  Incidental- 
ly he  .--aid  this  shorUy  before  a  bank  out 
In  Isla  Vista.  Calif.,  the  Bank  of  America, 
was  burned  by  a  mob  on  February  27, 
1970 

KunsUer  told  a  crowd  at  a  nearby  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Santa  Barbara,  and 
I  quote:  ^    . 

Every  time  I  spealt  I  mention  the  fact 
that  I  think  people  ought  to  be  m  the  sOeeta 
and  someone  says  thafs  n  Bne  thing  for  a 
lawyer  to  say.  or  Ifs  not  very  legal  to  raise 
your  »Et  m  the  air.  but  I  say  this  to  those 
critics  that  the  natural  course  in  every 
civilization  has  been  from  routine  protests 
to  resUtance  and  ultimately  if  reslstanc* 
does  not  succeed,  to  revolution. 


That  is  what  William  KunsUer.  as  well 
as  other  revolutionaries  ii;  saying  on 
many  college  campuses  and  they  are  re- 
ceiving honorariums  ranging  to  $2,000. 
from  eiUier  student  or  InsUtuUonal 
funds. 

Now  bear  in  mind  this— if  we  pass 
this  resolution  it  wUl  not  s Uence  William 
KunsUer.  It  will  not  silence  Herbert 
Aptheker— the  Uieoretician  for  the  Com- 
munist Party,  who  is  also  a  popular 
campus  speaker.  All  of  these  people  can 
conUnue  speaking  just  as  they  are  right 
now  but  I  think  this  Congress  and  the 
American  people  ase  entitled  to  know 
what  is  being  said  by  them  on  the  college 
campuses  and  from  what  sources  their 
financing  is  derived. 

Let  me  say  this — this  is  no  effort  to 
silence  anyone.  They  will  continue  to 
speak  Just  as  they  are  right  now.  And 
may  I  say  to  my  friends  again  I  believe 
that  this  report  although  it  is  not  earth- 
shaking  it  indeed  is  enlightening.  It 
should  be  read  ty  all  paients  and  con- 
cerned Americans. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion,  my  friends, 
that  the  question  of  what  value  you  place 
on  this  report  is  left  to  you  Individually. 
If  you  say  it  is  not  worth  the  paper  it 
is  printed  on.  then  that  is  for  your  con- 
slderaUon     and     your     determination. 
Others  of  us  believe  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant. But  I  submit  that  the  immedi- 
ate quesUon  is  what  value  you  place  on 
the  oath  of  office  taken  when  you  were 
sworn  In   The  quesUon  is  whether  you 
are  going  to  support  your  oath  of  office 
when  you  became  a  Memljer  of  this  body 
or  whether  you  are  going  to  abdicate 
that  responsibility  to  tha  voice  of  a  Fed- 
eral judge.  That  is  the  simple  question. 
Mr   ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  HUnois 
(Mr.  MravA) .  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 
Mr    MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wrill  try 
to    deal    very   conservatively    with    the 
Chairman's  liberal  yielding. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say  as  one  who  also 
has  some  misgivings  about  the  decision 
of  Judge  Gesell  in  the  earUer  case.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  quesUon  before  us  is  a 
review  of  that  decision.  That  decision  is 
bemg  reviewed  in  the  proper  channels  by 
the  court  of  appeals  and  ultimately,  if 
necessary  by  the  Supreme  Court.  What 
is  being  sought  here,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men of  the  House,  is  for  us  to  enjoin  the 


courts— and  I  caU  your  attention  to  page 
18— from  interfering  in  any  way  with 
a  report  that  is  not  even  before  the  court. 
Ladies  and  genUemen  of  the  House, 
that  is  exactly  the  kind  of  confrontaUon 
which  for  200  years  statesmen  have  tried 
to  avoid.  This  report  that  the  committee 
seeks  to  distribute  at  this  point  is  not 
under  any  legal  restraint  whatsoever.  The 
decision  as  to  the  earlier  report,  which 
was  restrained  as  far  as  pubUc  prinUng 
is  concerned,  is  under  appeal.  The  ques- 
tion we  have  to  resolve  today  is  whether 
our  zeal  to  confront  the  judiciary  on  a 
possible  overstepping  of  their  authority 
is  so  great  that  we  are  willing  to  bring 
about  the  confrontation,  which  has  to 
lead  to  exacUy  the  kind  of  disaster  that 
our  statesmen  in  the  past  have  tried  to 
avoid. 

If  they  enjoin  us.  then  we  send  our 
Clerk  over  to  joust  their  Marshals:  and 
since  the  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
in  the  Navy,  we  will  get  the  Navy  on  our 
side:  and  presumably  Judge  Gesell.  who 
was  In  the  Army,  will  have  the  Army 
on  his  side:  and  if  we  have  not  moved 
over  to  a  two-bit  anarchy  by  those  ac- 
Uons,  I  do  not  know  what  we  are.  It  is 
that  kind  of  restraint  that  you  are  being 
asked  to  exercise  today  by  voting  "yea" 
on  the  moUon  to  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Ohio  to  lay  the  matter  on 
the  table. 

Maybe  ultimate  confrontation  is  un- 
avoidable: but  let  us  not  reach  for  it. 
Let  us  not  look  for  the  kind  of  situation 
where  neither  the  legislative  branch  nor 
the  judiciary  can  come  out  whole.  I  urge 
you  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  do  not  understand  tBe 
contention  of  the  genUeman  from  Illi- 
nois to  the  effect  that  this  would  directly 
enjoin  the  courts.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  would  point  out  to  the  genUeman  from 
niinois  that  the  American  CivU  Liber- 
ties Union  appeared  in  court  Just  a  few 
days  ago.  after  this  report  was  reported 
a  second  time  by  the  committee,  and  ap- 
peared before  Judge  Gesell 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Who  refused  to  grant 
their  motion. 

Mr.  ICHORD  (continuing).- Who  re- 
fused to  grant  the  motion. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  So.  therefore,  your  own 
report  is  not  under  any  restraint;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  say  to  the  genUeman 
that  there  wiU  be  no  confrontation  un- 
less the  courts  choose  to  proceed  with  the 

injunction  against  the 

Mr.  MIKVA.  WiU  the  chairman  agree 
that  we  are  enjoining  the  court? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Illinois  has  expired.  The 
genUeman  from  Missouri  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  publicaUon  of  this  list  of 
college  speakers  honoraria  is  not  m  It- 
seU  a  matter  of  great  significance,  but 
Judge  Gesell's  decision  has  made  it  so. 
Judge  Gesell's  decision  seems  to  me  to 
be  cleariy  In  error  In  that  it  violates  the 
•speech  and  debate"  clause  of  toe  Con- 
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sUtuHon.  Under  this  clause  the  courts 
are  denied  jurlsdictioii  to  question  Mem- 
bers' speech  or  debate— they  shall  not 
be  questioned  in  any  other  place.  •  It  is 
not  up  to  Judge  GeseU  to  determine 
whether  the  -speech  and  debate  Im- 
muiutv  has  been  abused  by  the  commit- 
tee whether  there  is  abuse,  and  cor- 
recUons  for  such  abuse,  is  a  matter  ror 
llie  House  membership  or  our  constitu- 
ents to  determine,  not  the  courts. 

Nor  would  I  rest  content  to  let  the  ap- 
peal court  correct  Judge  Gesell-s  deci- 
sion. The  principle  involved  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  Congress  should  not  appear  to 
acquiesce   in   Judge    Oesells   enjoining 
of  the  Public  Printer.  Congress'  agent,  in 
any  wa>-.  The  House  has  a  duty  to  pro- 
test any  judicial  encroachment  on  tlie 
freedom  of  speech  expressly  granted  to 
Members  of  the  House  by  the  speech  and 
debate  clause.  We  have  the  rlghtr-and 
duty— to  put  our  teat  foot  forward,  to 
present   the   issue  m   clcancut   fashion 
to  the  court,  to  put  the  courts  on  notice 
that  we  consider  it  of  major  unportance, 
and  avoid  any  appearance  of  acquie.-;cing 
in  anv  way  in  the  eroding  away  of  this 
right 'Tliis  principle,  of  course,  applies 
to  all  committees  of  Congress,  not  Just 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee. 
We  must  disUnguish  between  the  wis- 
dom of  the  committees  action  and  its 
legitimate  power  to  uke  the  action.  I 
personally  did  not  think  the  committee  s 
action  was  wise  in  sending  out  the  origi- 
nal letter  to  coUeges  requesting  the  m- 
formation  on  speakers'  honoraria,  and 
so  voted  aeainst  tills  action  m  the  com- 
mittee I  did  believe  it  important  to  alert 
the  Congress  and  the  colleges  themselves 
to  the  possible  use  of  the  campus  foruni  to 
raise    money    for    radical    groups,    but 
thought  it  could  be  done  by  other  means 
But  I  am  confident  the  committee  had 
the  power  to  Uke  the  action,  and  I  can 
see  no  violation  of  the  rights  of  free 
speech.  The  action  fell  within  the  inan- 
date  of  the  committee,  and  the  facts 
sought  were  relevant  to  the  mandate. 

The  basic  quarrel  of  Judge  GeseU  and 
of  some  of  the  critics  of  this  action  is 
with  the  mandate  of  the  committee— a 
question  already  resolved  in  this  session 
of  Congress  by  the  action  of  Congress 
in  setting  up  the  committee.  That  man- 
date runs  to  a  very  sensitive  area.  It 
deals  with  basic  principles;  how  to  rec- 
oncile political  power  with  personal 
freedom,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indnnd- 
ual  with  national  sovereignty,  the  rights 
of  free  speech  and  assembly  with  the 
right  of  a  nation  to  protect  itself  against 
revolutionary  violence.  In  this  particu- 
lar instance,  should  the  individuals  and 
groups  listed  m  the  report  have  the  ab- 
solute right  of  free  speech  while  the  com- 
mittee cannot  say  how  much  they 
received  in  honoraria?  Cannot  a  com- 
mittee, like  an  individual,  comment  on 
the  acUvitv  of  such  groups,  and  what 
are  the  proper  limits  of  such  comment? 
How  far  do  the  rights  of  assembly  and 
free  speech  run  when  they  are  used  to 
advocate  revolutionary  violence? 

These  are  sensitive  questions,  but  be- 
cause they  are  difficult  is  no  reason  for 
the  conunittee  to  back  away  from  them. 
Our  time  has  spawned  a  whole  series  of 
moral  problems  in  which  the  right  W 
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security  conflicts  with  the  right  to  Uberty 
and  challenges  us  to  creative  solutions 
that  give  as  much  as  possible  of  both 
but  must  on  occasion  risk  our  security 
or  curb  our  freedom. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  oppose  passage  of  the 
privileged  resolution  urged  upon  you  by 
my  colleague  from  Missouri.  I  do  so  for 
a  number  of  reasons.  Let  us  look  at  what 
is  happening  here.  A  Federal  Judge  has 
found  that  pubUcation  of  this  report 
serves  no  valid  legislative  purpose  and 
interferes  with  the  exercise  of  the  first 
amendment  freedom  of  those  persons 
named  in  it.  The  judge  recognized  that 
the  speech  and  debate  clause  of  our  Con- 
stitution prevented  him  from  enjoining 
the  Congressmen  themselves  from  dis- 
tributing this  report,  but  he  ruled  that 
the  speech  and  debate  clause  did  not 
ban  the  court  from  giving  the  persons 
named  in  the  list  any  relief  at  all,  and 
issued  an  injunction  against  the  Public 
Printer  and  the  Superintendent  of  Doc- 
uments. 

This  case  then  presents  a  question  ol 
law  requiring  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution— a  task  which  our  system 
of  government  has  placed  on  the  courts. 
In  this  case,  the  courts,  including  in  all 
likelihood  the  Supreme  Court  will  be 
asked  to  decide  whether  Judge  Gesell 
was  right  or  wrong  in  his  interpretation 
of  both  the  first  amendment  and  the 
speech  and  debate  clause. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  an  injunc- 
tion has  been  issued  by  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court.  It  is  axiomatic  that  an  in- 
junction must  be  obeyed  as  long  as  it 
exists  if  it  is  ultimately  found  to  have 
been  erroneously  granted.  That  U  why 
I  am  particularly  troubled  by  the  reso- 
tion  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Missouri,  ,  .     . 

We  have  been  told  that  no  one  wished 
a  confronteUon  with  the  courts.  Yet  that 
is  precisely  what  the  passage  of  this  res- 
oluUon  seeks  to  provoke.  The  order  is- 
sued by  Judi!e  Gesell  bars  the  publica- 
tion of  the  report  or  any  "resUtement'' 
of  it.  Examination  of  both  the  revised 
report  and  the  language  of  the  proposed 
resolution  itself  makes  it  perfectly  clear 
that  the  revised  report  is  in  fact  a  re- 
statement of  the  first  report.  As  such,  the 
Public  Printer  is  presently  prohibited  by 
the  court  from  printing  the  report.  By 
this  resolution,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives would  be  commanding  him  to  ignore 
the  court  s  order  and  publish  the  report 
anyway,  ^ 

This  lawless  course,  encouraging,  no. 
ordering,  an  official  of  the  United  SUtes 
to  disobey  a  court  order  Is  Just  no  way 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
behave.  Moreover,  the  language  In  the 
resolution  enjoining  anyone  from  inter- 
fering with  the  printing  of  the  revised 
report  cannot  stop  the  Federal  courts 
from  determining  that  publication  of  the 
report  violates  the  constitutional  righte 
of  those  named  in  it.  The  resolution  thus, 
in  addition  to  being  a  call  for  lawless  ac- 
tion, is  purely  ceremonial  and  would 
make  the  House  of  RepresenWUves  look 
more  than  a  little  silly  and  more  than 
a  little  hysterical  at  the  prospect  of  any 
outside  scrutiny  of  its  conduct. 
All  of  which  brings  me  to  the  heart 


of  the  matter.  What  has  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  done  wliich  we  are 
asked  to  endorse  with  this  resolution? 
The  first  report  purported  to  be  a  study 
of  the  financing  of  radical  groups 
through  the  honorariums  paid  certain 
campus  speakers.  Yet  the  report  express- 
ly disclaimed  not  only  any  evidence  that 
Uiese  speakers  had  helped  to  fund  radi- 
cal groups  but  also  any  even  minimal 
effort  by  the  committee  and  Its  staff  to 
find  such  a  link.  The  sole  stated  pui-pose 
was  to  provide  the  people  who  invite  cam- 
pus speakers  with  a  list  of  names  of  per- 
sons disapproved  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Internal  Security. 

The  revised  report  is  no  better.  No  new 
evidence  on  funding  appears  and  al- 
though it  adds  a  vast  collection  of  charU 
and  statistics  on  campus  violences  it 
shows  no  evidence  of  any  link  between 
the  speakers  and  the  violence.  In  one 
respect  the  revised  report  Is  even  worse 
than  the  original  version.  It  stops  short 
of  charging  any  speaker  with  violating 
any  laws.  Yet  it  asserts  its  dissatisfaction 
with  the  content  of  the  speeches.  These 
additions  show  that  the  report  is  aimed 
at  the  unpopular  speech  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment. 

The  Intent  behind  publication  Is. 
therefore,  even  clearer  in  the  second  re- 
port than  it  was  in  the  first.  It  says  to  the 
world  that  these  57  people  have  express- 
ed opinions  distasteful  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security,  but 
that  because  the  Constitution  prohibits 
the  Congress  from  denying  them  a 
forum,  the  committee  urges  others  not 
faced  with  this  constitutional  restriction 
to  do  the  Job  for  it.  ThU  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  proper  fimctlon  of  the  Congress 
or  of  its  committees. 

The  sad  truth,  however,  is  that  we  in 
the  Congress  have  not  taken  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  prevent  our  own  cotmnlttees 
from  engaging  in  this  kind  of  "blacklist- 
ing" of  those  whose  views  are  distasteful 
or  repugnant  but  constitutionally  pro- 
tected. The  court  has  thus  been  forced 
to  step  into  the  vacuum  which  we  have 
created.  Whatever  confrontation  has 
occurred  has  been  one  bom  out  of  our 
own  passive  acceptance  of  this  Commit- 
tees methods  and  objectives. 

I  thus  urge  you.  my  colleagues,  to  re- 
fuse to  join  in  this  effort  to  put  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  position 
of  both  endorsing  this  ■blacklisting"  and 
encouraging  lawless  dL'iregard  of  a  court 
injunction.  It  Is  the  responsibUity  of  the 
courts  to  resolve  the  difficult  questions  of 
constitutional  Interpretation  which  this 
case  has  raised.  At  the  same  time,  it  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  reexamine  the  mandate  given 
this  committee,  so  as  to  put  an  end.  once 
and  for  all.  to  this  kind  of  political 
"blacklisting." 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed 
to  the  resolution  Introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichok»>. 
chairman  of  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee.  As  so  often  happens  in  de- 
bates flowing  from  the  actions  of  this 
committee,  there  are  those  who  seek  to 
discredit  the  opponents  of  the  committee 
as  being  un-American  or  oblivious  to  the 
dangers  from  which  the  committee  al- 
legedly seeks  to  protect  us. 
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The  gentleman  from  Missouri,  in  sup- 
Dortmg  his  resolution,  expressly  refers  to 
Uie  guarantee  of  free  speech  given  to 
ea-h  Member  in  the  debate  that  takes 
i.lace  in  this  Congress,  I  spea'i  in  oppo- 
sition to  this  resolution  by  referring  to 
another  guarantee  of  free  speech  that  is 
provided  by  the  Constitution  s  first 
amendment  given  to  the  people  of  this 
comitry  by  the  Founding  Fathers  to  de- 
fend the  pubUc  from  Uiose  Congresses 
that  would  seek  to  abridge  their  freedom 

'°A^oo  am  opposed  to  the  bombinss 
which  have  taken  place  in  this  country 
by  the  nihilists  who  believe  in  violence 
Tlie  veiy  building  in  which  my  Federal 
omce  ui  New  York  City  is  located  has 
been  bombed  twice  and  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  innumerable  jomo  threats.  I  be- 
lieve that  those  engaged  in  these  illegal 
acu  should  be  apprehended  and  punished 
under  the  law.  .  ^    ^      ... 

1  personally  disagree  with  the  sUte- 
ments  and  sentiments  made  by  some  of 
the  people  listed  by  Mr.  IcHoao  as  revolu- 
tionary. But.  I  beUeve  that  their  senU- 
ments.  even  of  the  most  extreme  kind,  ii 
not  coupled  with  illegal  acU.  are  pro- 
tected by  the  first  amendment.  Why  else 
the  first  amendment? 

What  is  very  troublesome  to  me.  and 
I  would  think  troublesome  to  the  chair- 
man l"  the  lacl  that  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals listed  in  the  committee's  first 
report  have  been  removed  in  its  second 
report.  Does  the  chairman  believe  that 
the  correction,  if  we  can  call  it  that,  will 
ever  catch  up  with  the  original  libel? 
It  IS  apparently  the  mtention  of  the 
chairman  to  inhibit  the  people  listed 
In  his  report  from  speaking  on  the  cam- 
puses of  this  counto'.  My  position  is  that 
If  academic  freedom  is  to  be  preserved, 
th"  universilies  must  be  given  the  de- 
cision as  to  who  speaks  on  their  cam- 
puses: this  is  not  Congress  decision, 
and  the  universities  should  not  be  inhib- 
ited by  the  actioiis  of  the  House  Internal 
Sccuritv  Committee.  If  I  have  mistaken 
the  chairman's  Intentions,  let  him  say 
so— but  surely,  he  must  know  that  his 
actions  will  have  that  effect. 

The  chairman  of  the  Internal  Secu- 
rity Committee  proteil.3  that  he  is  con- 
cerned about  the  preservation  of  our  Re- 
public. And  yet.  by  submittm?  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  printing  of  the  second  re- 
port he  both  defies  and  undermines  our 
judicial  svstem.  Judge  GeseU's  October 
decision  In  restraining  the  printing  of 
the  first  report  has  been  appealed  to  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia The  decision  of  whether  or  not 
Judge  GeseU's  order  was  correct  is  a  judi- 
cial one  which  belongs  to  an  appellate 
court,  not  thU  House.  Mr.  Ichord  does 
not  want  to  wait  for  the  exercise  of  the 
Judicial  procedure,  and  so  with  his  sec- 
ond report,  since  the  issue  is  the  same, 
he  proooses  a  resolution  circumventing 
the  court's  authority.  Let  us  not  place 
ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  the  re- 
volutionaries who  cannot  wait  for  the 
due  process  of  the  law  to  Uke  place. 

Once  again  I  want  to  reiterate— and  I 
am  sorry  that  the  tenor  of  this  debate 
requires  my  doing  so— that  I  believe  fully 
in  the  democratic  process  and  do  not 
condone  the  destruction  of  property  even 
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when  it  is  allegedly  in  support  ol  an 
ultima;ely  good  goal.  But  freedom  of 
si.K;ech  is  our  dearest  possession  in  this 
country  and  whenever  attempts  are 
made  to  limit  that  freedom  we  must  rush 
to  its  defense.  That  imperative  applies 
no  matter  whose  freedom  of  speech  is 
under  attack.  ... 

When  the  House  Un-Ainerican  Activi- 
ties Committee  changed  its  name  to  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee.  It. 
like  the  leopard,  kept  its  spots. 

Mr  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security  has  called  up  a  priVLeged 
resolution  to  authorize  the  printing  of 
a  report  entitled  Report  of  Inqmry 
Concerning  Speakers'  Honoraria  at  Col- 
leges and  Universities."  The  committee 
proposes,  should  this  resolution  be 
passed,  to  have  the  House  as.sert  "the 
wiU  of  Congress  that  further  obstruc- 
tion will  not  be  suffered."  I  quote  from 
the  chairman's  letter  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  December  8.  1970. 

In  brief,  the  majority  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  do  not 
Uke  the  decision  handed  down  on  Octo- 
ber 28  1970,  by  Judge  Gerhard  A.  Ge- 
sell of  the  U.S,  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  that  decision. 
Judge  Gesell  issued  a  permanent  In- 
junction restraining  the  Public  Prmter 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 
from  prinUng.  publishing,  and  dis- 
seminating the  predecessor  of  the  re- 
port at  issue  here  today.  Judge  Gesell 
found  that  the  previous  report  was 
"without  any  proper  legislative  pur- 
pose and  infringes  on  the  rights  of  the 
individuals  named  therein  as  protected 
by  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
■^litution  of  tlie  United  States." 

The  report  at  issue  today  by  virtue 
of  the  resolution  before  us  is  virtually 
identical  to  its  enjoined  predecessor.  In 
fact,  the  chaL'man  of  the  committee 
frankly  conceded  in  debate  that  tlie  re- 
port entiUcd  "Report  of  Inquiry  Con- 
cerning Speakers'  Honoraria  at  Colleges 
and  Universities  "—the  subject  of  the 
resolution— Is  a  restatement  of  the  pre- 
vious report,  which  was  entitled  "Limited 
Survey  of  Honoraria  Given  Guest 
Speakers  for  Engagements  at  CoUeges 
and  Universities."  In  addition,  the  final 
Whereas  clause  of  the  resolution  sUtes 
that: 

Till!  r«pon  is  upon  tbe  same  subject  mat- 
ter M  tlie  prior  report  .  .  ana  may  be  con- 
strued as  a  -Testfttement"  of  tlie  whole  or  a 
pan  of  the  prior  report. 

Thus  the  committee  would  have  us.  by 
passage  of  tfiis  resolution,  directly  con- 
front Judge  GeseU's  decision.  Without 
arguing  the  merits  of  that  decision,  it 
can  very  cleariy  be  stated  that  there  is  a 
simple  means  whereby  to  establish 
whether  it  should  be  overridden:  appeal 
through  the  Judicial  process.  In  fact,  the 
case  has  been  appealed.  The  decision 
may  weU  be  reversed,  but  that  U  a  con- 
sequence to  be  determined  m  the  courts. 
Instead  of  seeking  a  confrontation 
with  the  Judicial  branch— a  result  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  might  weU  pro- 
duce— the  legislative  branch  should  ex- 
haust lu  legal  remedies.  At  the  least,  a 
respect  for  the  courts — a  respect 
which    1    would    think    every    Member 


would  wish  to  engender — ,=hould  pre- 
clude passage  of  this  resolution.  What  Is 
more  to  pass  a  resolution  which  in  ef- 
fect leeks  to  enjoin  the  judiciary  from 
interfering  with  Uie  Public  Printer  and 
the  Superintendent  of  DocumenU  wiU 
only  bring  on  the  kind  of  collision  which 
Congressmen  and  courts  have  sought  to 
avoid  throughout  the  Nation's  history. 

The  chairman  has  arsued  that  the 
courts  action  Is  in  riolation  of  the 
speet  h  and  debate  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution— article  1.  section  6.  It  should  be 
poinud  out  that  the  crurt  did  not  at- 
tempt to  enlom  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress, and  it  speclficaUy  stated  that,  if 
the  report  were  Introduced  or  mentioned 
during  the  course  of  p;  oceedings  of  the 
House  or  of  the  Senate,  the  injunction 
should  not  apply  to  subsequent  normal 
publication  or  disuibutiou  of  the  Con- 
OEESSiONkL  Record  in  lull  text. 

There  is  a  serious  consUtuUonal  ques- 
Uon  as  to  whellrer  or  not  the  speech  and 
debate  clause  appUes  to  this  situation, 
and  that  issue  should  be  settled  in  the 
courts.  _  , 

Let  us  look  at  this  latest  creature  ol 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Secu- 
rity—Uic  report  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  resolution  before  us. 

Ostensibly,  the  committee  undertook 
to  determine  the  financial  support  de- 
rived by  certain  organizations  by  virtue 
of  honorarU  paid  speakers  on  coUege 
campuses.  Thus,  the  chairman"s  memo- 
randum to  the  other  cammlttee  mem- 
bers, of  May  18,  1970.  which  is  the  basis 
for  the  undertaking  of  the  survey,  stated: 
iTihe  limited  Inlormatlon  th»l  Is  av»U- 
iDle  suggests  to  me  that  honorariums  may 
well  be  of  tigulScance  m  funding  the  activi- 
ties of  revoiullonary  g.-oups     -  . 

In  light  of  this  alleged  purpose  of  the 
report,  it  is  little  less  than  ludicrous  that 
the  report  ultimately  states: 

The  Committee  did  not  at  this  stage  en- 
deavor to  ascertain  whether  honoraria  paid 
as  Indlcsted  herein  to  the  speakers  Inured  to 
the  beneSt  of  any  organlzaunna  with  which 
they  mav  be  as60clai«l.  or  that  the  Individ- 
uals were  speaking  in  behalf  of  such  organi- 
zations. 


In  briel.  as  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohio  iMr.  STomsi  states  in  his 
penetrating  dissent  embodied  in  the  pro- 
posed report: 

This  Is  a  very  amazing  statement  m  light 
of  the  speciflcally  avowed  purpose  of  the 
report. 

Furthermore,  this  report  is  bereft  of 
even  the  basic  cause-effect  logic  which 
one  would  reasonably  expect.  Figures 
about  destruction  of  ROTC  and  armed 
senlccs  property— cadged  from  the  re- 
port of  another  committee — are  pro- 
vided and  by  some  semantic  leap,  we  are 
supposed  to  associate  the  speakers  Usted 
in  the  report  with  these  statistics.  In- 
nuendo Is  substituted  for  facts. 

What  b  the  real  purpose  of  this  pro- 
posed report?  Very  simply,  it  Is  another 
episode  m  the  history  of  this  committee, 
and  its  predecessor— the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee— to 
smear.  It  Is  a  blacklist,  which  even  in- 
cludes people  whose  'offense "  has  been  to 
oppose  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Ours  is  a  nation  which  possesses  "a 
profound  national  commitment  to  the 
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principle  that  debat*  on  PubHc  issues 
rhould  be  uninliibited.  robust,  and  wwe- 
opelv--!v.«;  ror^  Times  Co.  v.  Sullivan. 
376  U^.  255  0964'.  The  PWO^^/,^: 
pori  is.  in  reality,  a  refuution  of  that 
commument.  It  is  an  attempt  to  si  eiuc 
thoie  who  speak  out  by  subjecting  them 
to  guilt  bv  association  and  to  innuendo 
More  than  50  years  ago.  Mr.  Jusuce 
Holmes  uttered  a  thought  whose  pro- 
fundity has  withstood  the  test  of  tune 
and  experience.  In  Abrams  v.  United 
States.  250  US.  616  *  1919 ' .  that  emment 
Jurist  wrote: 

But  ^Yxcn  men  have  realized  ihat  time  has 
upset  many  fighting  (aiihs.  ihey  «»>•  «>"«  ^. 
bJlieve  even  more  than  they  t«!*^«  V^^J«51 
rouudatlons  of  their  own  conduct  t*«t  !!! 
ummaie  good  desired  is  better  reached  b> 
".i^TnTde  iu  ideas-that  the  best  tes to 
tnT'h  IS  the  power  of  the  thought  to  get  Itself 
ac^ept^  m  the  competition  of  the  marked 
and  Vhat  truth  is  the  only  R^°"ili"P^^"  ^1^'^ 
their  Wishes  can  safely  be  carried  out  T^at 
at  any  rate  is  the  theory  of  our  Constitution. 
S>dlv  ihere  are  some  in  this  country 
who  wcuid  deny  the  citizenry  the  nght 
to  use  their  own  innate  intelligence 
Rather,  they  would  assault  the  nrst 
amendment,  and  in  so  doing,  hope  to 
stifle  those  with  whom  they  disagree 

Again.  I  would  quote  from  one  of  the 
greatest  of  legal  and  poUtical  scholar, 
the  late  Prof.  Alexander  Meiklejohn.  who 
viTOte.  in  his  book  "Pohtical  Freedom  : 

iClonfljcilng  Views  may  be  ^Pf^^- °\"*J 
be  expressed,  not  because  they  are  valid,  but 
b^use  thev  are  relevant.  If  they  are  re- 
sponsiblv  entertained  by  anyone,  we  the 
voters,  need  to  hear  them.  When  a  que"»o"?r 
^Ucy  is  before  the  house."  free  men  choo« 
?o  meet  it  not  aith  their  eyes  shut,  but  ^tth 
he"  eves  open.  To  be  afraid  of  Ideas,  any 
Idw  iVto  be  unflt  for  self-government.  Any 
Lu?h  suppression  of  ideas  about  the  common 
Bood  the  First  Amendment  condemns  with 
KSbsLlutrdlsapproval.  The  freedom  of  Ideas 
shall  not  be  abridged. 

Some  would  have  this  be  the  land  of 
the  eveless-the  land  of  men  who  act 
with  "their  eyes  shut. '  Thus,  fnie  con- 
demn the  educational  process  of  exposing 
college  youth  to  speakers  of  different  be- 
liefs "and  ideologies.  

certainly.    I    need    not    endorse    any 

mans  ideas:  but  «'-t-»"»>;„^„»Xiht  S^ 
enough  in  my  own  reasonmg  abihties— 
and  the  inteUigence  of  our  college  stu- 
dents—to not  shrink  from  rhetoric. 

Let  me  quote  from  another  emment 
Jurist.  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  who 
writing  in  Kocacs  v.  Cooper.  336  U.S.  n 
(1949'.  said: 

And  without  freedom  of  expr^lon. 
thought  becomes  checked  and  atrophied. 
Yet  some  would  check  that  freedom. 
Another  distinguished  scholar.  Prof 
Charles  L.  Black.  Jr..  Luce  professor  of 
Sw  at  Yale  University  Law  SchooL  has 
written  m  his  notable,  and  lioteworthy 
book.  "The  People  and  the  Court,  at 
page  221: 

The  suppression  of  free  speech  seems  qulw 
evidently  rat;onal  to  all  but  a  small  trac- 
tlon  of  humanity.  The  framers  of  the  First 
Amendment  were  not  foolish  enough  to  be 
^aware  of  this.  They  committed  our  nauon 
to  take  a  chance  on  a  higher  rationality. 

I  too  would  "take  a  chance  on  a  higher 
rationality."  It  is  the  most  precious 
chance    which    we.    as    Americans,    are 


privileged  to  take,  for  the  cherishing  of 
the  first  amendment  is  what,  above  all. 
signals  the  greatness  of  America 

To  this  end.  I  have  introduced  House 
ResoluUon  12S1.  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Burton*.  Mrs. 
CHISHOLM.  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Eckhardt. 
Mr  Pbaser.  Mr.  K.vstenmeier.  Mr. 
LowENSTEiN.  and  Mr.  Mikva  have  joined 
me   House  Resolution  1281  provides: 

Resolved,  that  It  is  the  lense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  no  comm  tice    sud- 
coi^it^.  or  joint  conunltt^e  of  the  House 
of   Representatives  shall   impair  or   abridge 
the    right    of    free    speech    in     the    United 
States,  as  guaranteed  by  the  ftrsi  •|"«";*°»^";. 
to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States.  b> 
issuing,  compiling,  or  in  any  wny  PH^"^^' 
ing  any  list,  statement,  or  any  other  report 
which   condemns,   categorizes,   or   otherwise 
classlfles  or  s*-gregates  any  person  or  group 
oi  persons  on  the  bails  of  any  opinion  ex- 
pre^  by  such  person  ur  group  of  person^ 
unless  the  consent  of  such  person  or  group 
or  persons,  expressly  given.  Is  first  obtained- 
The   first   amendment   embodies  our 
most  cherished  freedom— the  right   of 
free  speech.  This  resolution— an  end  Tm\ 
around  the  judicial  process— does  a  dis- 
service to  that  freedom. 

GENtB.^L   LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
.<ielf  1  minute. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unammous  consent 
that  all  Members  of  the  House  may  be 
permitted   to   revise    and   extend   their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  resolution. 
The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mis- 
souri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr    ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot 
understand  the  arguments  of  the  gentle- 
man  from   Illinois  and  the   gentleman 
from  Ohio  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  Apparently  they  are  saying  to 
this  body  that  revolutionary  speakers, 
many  of  whom  are  appearuig  on  col- 
lege campuses  today,  have  the  absolute 
right  of  freedom  of  speech,  while  a  com- 
mittee of  Conisress  does  not  even  have 
the  right  to  comment  upon  how  much 
they  receive  for  exercishig  that  freedom 
of  speech.  ^  . 

Mr  Speaker,  surely  the  members  ol 
this  body  will  not  acquiesce  in  those 
views  I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
and  on  that  motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  moves  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

FREFEBENTl^L   MOTION  orFEBED  BT   MR.  STOKES 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  STOKES  movei  to  lay  the  resolution  on 
the  table. 

PABUAMENTAay    INQflBY 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pariia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  pariiamentary  inqmry. 

Mr  ICHORD.  This  is  a  preferential 
motion  to  lay  the  previous  question  on 
the  table.  What  would  be  the  pariiamen- 
tary situation  if  the  previous  question  is 
laid  on  the  table?  This  is  not  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resoluUon.  but  a  motion  with 
respect  to  the  previous  question. 


The  SPEAKER.  If  the  motion  to  lay 
the  resolution  on  the  table  is  not  agreed 
to  then  the  question  would  be  on  order- 
ing the  previous  question.  Then  the  next 
vote  would  be  on  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution.  _         -.,.«^ 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  tTentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr. 
STOKES'  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the 
table.  .  .    ■!,„ 

Tho  question  was  taken,  and  ine 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  ,  ui  -* »« 
Mr  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  la 
not  present. 

PARLIAMENTARY    INQiIRV 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  pariia- 
mentary mquuT-      ^^  ^,  ^^^      ... 
The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  wUl 

^  ^Mr  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  mo- 
tion to  Uble  prevaUs.  there  can  be  no 
further  consideration  at  all  of  this  mat- 
ter. Is  that  not  correct?  Does  it  not  apply 
the  clincher? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  motion  to  Uble 
is  agreed  to.  then  the  resolution  is  tabled. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Then  that  ends  it.  All 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  that  answer  the 
gentleman's  mquiry? 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  a  further  inquiry? 

Mr  Speaker,  the  motion  was  to  table 
a  motion  on  the  previous  question,  so  we 
might  have  this  situation  The  mot  on 
was  not  to  table  the  resolution.  So  the 
net  effect  U  this:  If  the  motion  to  table 
prevaUs.  then  this  is  the  end  of  the  de- 
bate, and  there  can  be  no  further  con- 
sideration. , 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  to  table  is 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr  WATSON.  The  motion  to  table. 
may  i  respectfully  say  one  further  point 
as  a  pariiamentary  inquiiT.  was  made 
on  the  motion  by  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  Uie  previous  question,  not 
on  the  resolution.  What  is  the  effect  of 

^^The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  vlll  stat« 
the  motion  to  lay  on  the  t^ble  has  a 
higher  privUege  than  the  motion  for  the 
previous  question,  and  this  moUon  to  lay 
on  the  table  is  on  the  resolution. 
Mr.  WATSON.  Then  that  is  the  end  oi 

it  11 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Doorkeeper  wiU 

close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 

wUl    noUfy    absent   Members,   and   the 

Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were— yeas  55.  nays  301.  not  voting  77. 

as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  4071 
YEAS — 5S 


Annunzlo 
Blester 

Bingham 

Brademas 
Erasco 
Brown.  Calif- 
Burton.  Calil- 
Celler 
Cohelan 
Conyerfl 
Corman 
Coughlin 
Culver 


Eckhardt  Leygeti 

EdwanlB,  Calif.  Lowenateln 

EUberg  McCloskcy 

Findley  MaUunaga 

Fraser  Mlkra 

Harrington  Mink 

Hawkins  Morse 
Hechler.  W.Va.  Nedzl 

Helstoekl  Nl« 

Uolilleld  Obey 

Hr.ward  O'Hara 

Kastenmeler  Patten 

Koch  Pode" 


Ratlaback 

Rees 

Rpld.  NY. 

Reuas 

Rleijle 

Robisnn 


Rodino 

Rostenkowskt 

Ryan 

%cheuer 

SiokcA 

Tliompson.  N.J 

NAYS— 301 


Vantk 
Waldie 

Whalen 
Yates 


Warn  pier 

Ware 

Watson 

W^halley 

White 

Whitehtirst 

Whltten 

Wtdnall 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

.Wams 

Adrtabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  lU. 

Anderson. 
Tenn. 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

A  rends 

Ashbrook 

Ayrcs 

BtTing 

Barrett 

B-.iir  Md. 

Belcher 

Bell.  Calif- 
Bennett 

Berry 

Betts 

Br\-lll 

Blanton 


Bolaiid 
Bow 
Bray 
brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.NC 
Broyhill.  Va. 
But" ha  nan 
Biirke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burlison.  Mo- 
Bush 
B>Tne.  Pa- 
Byrnes.  Wis- 
Cabell 
caflery 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins.  Tex. 
Conable 
Conte 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  NJ. 
D-aVls.  Ga. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnakl 
Devine 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala 
Erlenbom 
Escb 

Eshleman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Fascell 
Fish 


Fisher 
Flood 
riowers 
Flynt 
Fcley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 
I-  oreman 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuciua 
Ofliflanakls 
G«rmaiz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Go  W  water 
Gonzalez 
Goodltne 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg- 
Griffin 
Grtfflihs 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Hauan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hanlcy 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash- 
Har::ha 
Harvey 
Hii'^ungs 
Hathaway 
Hays 

Henderson 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hull 

Kungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
:chord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa- 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C- 
Kazen 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Kluczynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 

KJTOS 

Landgrebe 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
MacOregor 
Madden 
Mabon 
MaUUard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
ftUthlas 
Mayne 
Meeds 


Wiggins 
WtUlams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 


Wydler 
Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zion 

Zwach 


Melcher 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mmlsh 

Mln&hall 

Mi/e 

Mizoll 

Mcllohan 

Montgomery 

Morpan 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  NY. 

N-tcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Ol-^n 

ONeal.Oa. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

pfttU 

Philbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmie 

Poage 

Poll 

Pollock 

Prayer.  N-C. 

Price,  in. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Qule 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rar'.ck 

Reid.  III. 

Reifel 

Rhodes 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney .  Pa. 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Satterfield 

Say  I  or 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slsfc 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Sielgcr.  WU. 

Stephens 

Siratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

S>'mington 

Tafl 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thompson.  Oa 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Vander  Jagt 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 
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Ashley 

Asi>inall 

Blaggl 

Blackburn 

Blatnik 

Boiling 

Brock 

Broomfleld 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burton.  Utah 

Button 

Carey 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Ccllins.  Ul- 

Colmer 

Corbet  t 

Daddarlo 

Dii;t;5 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Djwdy 

Du-yer 

Edwards.  La. 

E^-ans.  Colo. 

Farbstem 


Feighan 

Fori. 

William  D. 
r  relink  buy  sen 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gallagher 
Glaimo 
Gilbert 
Green,  Pa. 
Gubser 
Halpern 
Hebtrt 

Heckler.  Mass. 
H-.Tlou 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kee 

Landrum 
Long.  La. 
McCarthy 
McCulloch 
McKneally 
Mav 
Meskill 
Monagan 
Moorhead 


Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Myers 

OKonskl 

OtLinger 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Roeers.  Colo- 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

St  OermalD 

Sandman 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Ariz. 

Siuckcy 

Teague.  Tex. 

Tunuey 

Van  Deerlln 

Watts 

Wetcker 

Wolff 

wyatt 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution.  ...» 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  takffli:    and   there 

were yeas  302.  nays  54,  not  voting  77. 

as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  *08| 
YEAS— 302 


So  the  motion  to  table  was  reject^- 
The  CTerk  announced   the  following 

pairs; 

On  this  vote; 

Mr.  Ashley  lor.  with  Mr.  Heberl  Bg»m«. 

Mr.  Or«en  ot  Pennsylvania  tor.  with  Mr. 
Long  of  Louisiana  against.  „„_..  „. 

Mre.  Chlsholm  lor.  with  Mr.  Edwards  ot 
Louisiana  against.  t^*-- 

Mr.  Powell  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 

"'Jir'McCarthy  tor.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 

pessee  aeainst. 

Mr  Clay  for.  with  Mr.  Donohue  against^ 

M^    otgBS  for.  with  Mr.  Pultx>n  of  Ten- 
ne^e^^^^^  for.  with  Mr.  Rivers  against 
Mr'  Gilbert  lor.  with  Mr.  Landrum  against. 
Mr'.  Roybal  for.  with  Mr.  Watts  aga^^^^ 
Mr  Ottmgcr  for.  with  Mr.  Purcell  against^ 
Sr!  Wimam  D.  Ford  for.  with  Mr.  RoberU 

**NI?^om  for.  with  Mr.  Stuckey  against 

Mr!  conins  of  minola  lor.  with  Mr.  Colmer 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Horton. 
Mr  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
Mr  Glalmo  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Stanton. 
Mr'  Dlngell  with  Mr.  St*lger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Dowdv  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr  Moss  with  Mr.  Wyatt 
Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Mosher. 
Mr  Karth  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.    Van    Deerlln    with    Mrs.    Heckler    of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr  Kee  with  Mr.  Gubser. 
Mr,  Carey  with  Mr.  Halpern. 
Mr  Feighan  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  F«""B*^">'!!"^.^ 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Burke  of  FlorlcU. 

Mr  Ilonogan  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr  Tunney  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr  OTConskl  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr  McCulloch  with  Mr.  Meskill. 

Mrs  May  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  HOWARD  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


Abbitt 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alcjtander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  111. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala 
Andrews. 
N-Dak. 
Arcnds 
Ash  brook 
Ay  res 
Darmg 
Barrett 
Brail.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berrj- 
Bet  is 
BevUl 
Blanton 
Bogga 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich- 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhlll.  N-C. 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
BurUson.  Mo. 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caitery 
Camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
ColUcr 
CoUius.  Tex. 
Ccnablc 
Conte 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 

Cunningham 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  NJ. 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Wis, 
dc  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwinski 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Dulskl 


Duncan 

Edmondson 

EdwarJs.  Ala 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Fascell 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley  . 

Ford.  Gerald  B.  Martin 
Foreman  Maihiaa 


McClure 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
McMillan 

Macdonald, 
Mess. 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Ma:iltard 

Mann 

Mar&b 


Forsythe 
Fountain 
Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Gallfianakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Gettys 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Griffln 
GrllDths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hsmmer- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 


Mayne 
Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mills 

Mtuish 

Mlniball 

Mlze 

MlzeU 

MoUoban 

Mnnagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy.  111. 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Olsen 

O'Neal  Oa. 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 


Hansen.  Idaho    P-rrKlna 
Hansen.  Wasll.    Pextls 


Harsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Boezner 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 


Phabln 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmle 


Pcfl 
Pollock 
Preyer.  N.a 
Price.  IU. 
Price.  T«E. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinski 

Quie 

Quillen 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reld.  111. 

Rhodes 


Johnson.  Calif.  Roe 
Johnson.  Pa.       Rogers.  Fh^ 


Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Kazen 

Keith 

King 

Kleppe 

Kluczynskt 

Kuj'kendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Long,  Md. 

L\ijan 

Lukens 

McClory 


Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

RostenkowAl 

Roth 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfield 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Schmitz 

SdiueebeU 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

SikM 
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Svsk 
Skubit^ 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 
Smith.  Io»a 
Smtih.  N.Y- 
SiiyJer 
Sprint;  cr 
Sid  Cord 
SUct^rs 

St*Ufr.  Wis. 
Stephens 

SiraltiTi 
S'.ubW.field 
S"i:.v.ui 
Syminjrt*.  n 


An!riii::Io 
Ashley 
Bics:*r 
BI  Hexham 
Br»d«mas 
Brosco 
Brown.  Calll. 
Burton.  Call  I. 

CcllPT 

CJbvlan 
Corners 
Cortn^u 

Coushlm 

C\ilver 

Eckhardc 

Edwardi.  Calif 

Eiltwrc 

Findiey 
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Tott 
Taloott 

Tailor 

Twiinif.  Calif. 
Tbompaon.  Ga. 
Thotiisua.  Wis- 
Ticnlau 
rd.ill 
Ulltnan 
Vandc-r  jBgt 

Wampier 

Wart* 

Walaon 

Wliall-.-y 

whitc 

SAYS— 54 

Frustfr 

Harrtntrton 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W  Vo 

H>-l3toslcl 

K.liO.lJ 

Kas-..-iinietfr 

Koch 

L.  Wtfiisxein 
McCloskey 
Uatsunaga 
N.tkva 
Mink 
M>  r.-e 
NVlil 
Nil 
Obey 
NOT  VOTWO — 77 


Whltehiirat 
Whltten 

Widnall 

Wlstiins 

\Vlll!Rnl« 

Wilsou.  Bob 

wmn 

Weld 

WriKht 

wydler 

Wylle 

Wj-man 

Yfttron 

Vonnrt 

Zubtockl 

ZIon 

Zwach 


OHara 

rodell 

R;.llsOack 

Rees 

H»;d.  NY. 

Reu.s5 

R.oxlc 

Robison 

RoUino 

R<)&enthal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

Stokes 

Th.  mp5on,  N.J. 

Vanlk 

Waldlr 

Wbalen 

Yatea 


Mr  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr-  carev  w:lh  Mr.  Roudctuab. 
Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  RrKel 
Mr  Dln^cll  with  Mr.  Welcker. 
Mr.  Rogers  ol  Colorado  with  Mr.   Black- 
burn. 

Mr    St  Germain  with  Mr.  Langcn. 

Mr.  Hocan  with   Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  MiAos  with  Mr.  Burke  ol  Florida. 

Mr  Kee  wlUi  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Myers. 

Mr  Evans  ul  Colorado  with  Mr.  Rousaelot. 

Mr.  Daddnrio  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr  Felghan  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr  Gallagher  with  Mrs.  Dwjcr. 

Mr.  Glaimo  with  Mr.  Freltnghuysen. 

Mr.  Tuniiey  with  Mr    Halpern. 

Mr.  Horton  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Steele  with  Mr  OTConskl. 

Mr.  Oubser  with  Mr.  Slelger  ot  Arizona. 

The  restilt  o(  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


Aspinall 
BlaSJl 
Blackburn 
Blalnlk 
BoUlo: 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burton.  Utab 
Button 
Carey 
Chlsbclm 
Clay 

Coll:ns.  111. 
Cclmer 
Daddano 
Olg-js 
D.nKcU 
Djnohue 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edwards  La. 
Evans.  Colo. 
rarbst^in 
Feluhan 
Ford. 
William  D. 


FrcUni^huysen 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

0:..Ua.;her 

Glaimo 

Gilbert 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hacan 

Halpem 

H»bert 

Horton 

J.incs.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kee 

LjTt  lr.jin 

L.in.:en 

Lcn.:.  La. 

McCarthy 

McCulloch 

McKneaUy 

May 

Mccklll 

Moor head 

Morton 

Mosher 

Moss 

Myers 


O'Konskl 

Ottlntcr 

Powell 

Puree  11 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Roberts 

R.ji;ers.  Colo. 

Roudebush 

Rousaelot 

Roybal 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Steele 

Stewer.  Ariz. 

Stuckey 

Teaitue.  Tex 

Tunney 

Vau  Deerlln 

Watts 

Welckcr 

W.lson, 

Charles  H. 
WolS 
Wyatt 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  BUSINESS 
Tlie  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  ol  Co- 
lumbia day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  iMr. 
McMillan  > .  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 


So  the  resolution  wai  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs. 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr  Green  ot  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr.    Long    of    Louisiana    lor.    with    Mrs 
Chlsholm  against. 

Mr.   Edwanls  of   Louisiana  for.  with  Mr. 
Powell  against. 

Mr,   Teague  of  Texas   for.   with   Mr.   Mc- 
Carthy against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Clay 
against. 

Mr.  Donohue  for.  with  Mr.  DIggs  against 

Mr-  Fulton  of  Tennessee  for.  wnth  Mr.  Parb- 
steln  against. 

Mr  Rivers  for.  with  Mr.  Gilbert  against. 

Mr.  Landrum  for.  with  Mr.  Roybal  against. 

Mr.  Watts  for.  with  Mr.  Ottlnger  against. 

Mr   Asplnall  lor.  wth  Mr   WUUam  D.  Ford 
agalnst- 

Mr.  Purcell  for,  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  lor.  with  Mr.  Collins  against 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr  Stuckej  with  Mr  Brock 

Mr  Colmer  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr    McKneally 

Mr.  Charles  H    Wilson   with   Mr    Button. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr  MesklU. 


PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL   CHURCH 
VESTRY  ACT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  bill  iS.  23361  relating  to  the  parishes 
and  coneregatlons  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  bill  be  eoniidered  in  the  House  as  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.?  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

S.  2336 
Be  If  cnacfcd  oy  the  Senate  and  House 
o/  Rfprcsenfoiircs  o/  the  Vniici  Staten  o/ 
America  in  Ccngnss  oisemblcd.  That  the  Act 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land, passed  In  the  year  1798,  entitled  "An 
act  for  the  establishment  of  vestries  for  each 
parish  In  the  State."  ("The  Vestry  Act," 
chapter  24  of  the  Maryland  Acts  of  1798)  aa 
amended  by  the  L^lslatlve  Assembly  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  m  1872  and  1873,  and  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  1874, 
1919.  and  1947,  be  repealed,  except  for  para- 
graphs 9,  28  (Without  the  proviso  clause), 
29,  and  32  of  chapter  24,  which  authorize  the 
corporate  structure  of  the  church.  Its  owner- 
ship of  property  and  right  to  sue  and  be  sued, 
which  are  hereby  retained.  Nothing  In  this 
Act  shall  be  deemed  In  any  way  to  Impair  or 
otherwise  adversely  affect  the  title  to  prop- 
erty as  presently  held  or  hereinafter  acquired. 
Hereafter  the  government  and  operations  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  constitution  and  canons  of  said  church. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  do  away  with  a  law 
that  wa.s  passed  in  1798  in  connection 
with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  SUte 
of  Maryland  and  the  city  of  Washington. 


We  would  like  to  have  tliis  bill  passed 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  these  people 
an  opportunity  to  bring  the  laws  up  to 
date  and  to  coincide  the  law  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  with  legislation  passed 
by  the  Slate  of  Marj-land. 

Mr,  GROSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  McMillan.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  can  the  Congress 
clarify  the  laws  of  the  Stale  of  Mary- 
land? 

Mr.  McMILLj\N.  Part  of  the  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  including 
Georgetown,  was  covered  by  laws  passed 
200  years  ago.  and  the  bill  would  make 
that  law  co;ucide  with  new  legislation 
passed  ty  the  State  Legislature  of 
Maryland. 

I  would  like  to  yield  U  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  i  Mr.  Gude  < .  the  author 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  OUDE  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Vestry 
Act  which  was  adopted  in  Mai-j-land  in 
1798  was  enacted  before  the  District  of 
Columbia  land  was  ceded  from  Mary- 
land. When  the  cession  tvas  completed 
an  identical  Vestry  Act  was  ratified  by 
Congress  for  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
ihe  District  of  Columbia. 

In  1969  the  Maryland  Legislature 
changed  the  Vestry  Act  regulating  the 
church  in  Marjland.  However,  the  Mary- 
land Legislature  can,  of  course,  no  longer 
control  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Uie  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia.  This  legislation  was 
Introduced  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
Episcopal  Church,  through  its  vestries, 
to  conform  the  regulations  governing 
their  church  in  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
to  the  new  regulations  tliai  now  govern 
that  section  of  the  Washmgton  diocese 
in  Maryland.  The  Episcopal  diocese  here 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
constitutes  those  churches  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  four  suburban 
Maryland  counties.  Therefore,  this  is  an 
act  which  would  make  it  possible  for  the 
ve>tries  of  those  churches  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  conform  their  regu- 
lations to  those  which  now  governs  the 
churches  in  Mars'land. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman >1eld? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa, 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  measure  will  per- 
manently remove  any  jurisdiction  that 
the  District  may  have  over  the  vestry 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  will  do  this  perma- 
nently? 

Mr.  McMillan.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect, 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  no  implied 
support  for  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this 
legislation? 

Mr.   MCMILLAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question   is   on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  "Jill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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EXEMPTING  THEATER  MopON  PIC- 
TORE  PROJECTIONISTS  FROM 
PROSECUTION  UNDLK  THE  DIS- 
TRICr  OF  COLUMBIA  OBSCENrrV 
LAW 

Mr.  MCMILLAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  biU  iHR.  2745)  to  amend  the  law 
relating  to  obscenity  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  exempt  certain  motion  pic- 
ture projectionists  in  tlieaters  from  pros- 
ecuUon  under  the  law,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl  be  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  ot  the 
Whole.  ^.      , 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bUl.  as  foUows: 

H  R.  2745 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rfpresentotircs  0/  the  tTnitfii  Stales  oj 
America  in  Congress  awembJed.  That  sec- 
tion 872ld)  of  the  Act  ot  March  3,  1901 
(DC  Code,  sec.  22-2001  Idi  I.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  loUowlng  new  sen- 
tence :  "No  person  shall  be  subject  to  prose- 
cution under  this  section  for  operating  a 
motion  picture  projector  m  a  theater  to 
present  or  exhibit  a  motion  picture  described 
In  subsection  laKDlB)  or  subsection  (bl 
<1)1B)  unless  such  person  has  a  financial 
interest  in  the  motion  picture  or  In  the 
theater  In  which  It  Is  shown," 

Mr,  MCMILLAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  2745  is  to  amend 
the  law  relating  to  obscenity  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  i81  Stat.  738:  DC. 
Code.  sec.  22-2001id)  i.  so  as  to  exempt 
motion  picture  projectionists  in  theaters 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  prose- 
cution under  that  act  for  exhibiting  mo- 
tion pictures,  when  the  projectionist  has 
no  financial  interest  either  in  the  motion 
picture  Itself  or  in  the  theater  in  which 
It  is  exhibted. 


.NtED     roR    LEGIFLATION 

This  proposed  legislation  Introduced 
by  my  colleague.  Mr.  Brovhill  of  Vir- 
gjiia.  was  requested  on  iKhalf  of  the 
professional  motion  picture  projection- 
Uts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  by  Uie 
Moving  Picture  Macliine  Operators' 
Union. 

Your  committee  is  advised  that  by  rea- 
son of  the  Increase  in  the  number  and 
boldness  of  sex-type  films  being  exliibited 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  tlie  motion 
picture  projeciiomsts  in  the  local  thea- 
ters are  being  exposed  to  an  ever-grow- 
ing risk  of  arrest  and  prosecution  for 
violation  of  the  District  of  Columbia  law 
relating  to  obscenity,  which  makes  it  a 
felony  for  a  person  knowingly  to  present 
an  obscene  motion  picture  or  to  exhibit 
to  a  minor  a  motion  picture  show  which 
depicts  nudity,  .sexual  conduct,  or  sado- 
masochistic abuse  and  which  is  patently 
offensive  because  it  affronts  prevailing 
standards  in  the  adult  community  as  a 
whole  with  respect  to  what  is  suitable 
material  tor  minors. 

Projectionists  in  other  jurisdictions 
are  being  arrested  and  prosecuted  for 
projecting  allegedly  obscene  films.  In 
1969.  for  example,  the  manager  and  the 
projectionist  of  a  theater  in  Brooklyn. 
N.Y.,  were  arrested  and  charged  with 


showing  "adults  only"  films  to  youths 
The  manitger  nad  supenision  of  the  box- 
olBce  and  Ih?  door,  and  thus  was  respon- 
sible for  determining  who  was  being  ad- 
mitted. But  the  projecUonist  was  in  the 
projection  booth,  completely  out  of  view 
of  the  theater  enUance.  and  thus  had 
no  way  of  knowing  who  was  being  ad- 
mitted. , 

Also,  in  California  there  were  two  In- 
stances in  wliich  projectionists  were  ar- 
rcsfd  and  charged  under  the  States 
obsccn.ty  laws,  after  the  Governor  had 
signed  a  new  law  exempting  them  from 
such  arrest  and  prosecution,  but  poor  to 
the  effective  date  thereof.  Thus,  in  these 
instances  the  projectionists  suffer  Uie 
stigma  of  arrest,  fingerprinting,  bemg 
photographed  for  criminal  records, 
standing  trial,  and  possibly  being  con- 
victed in  addition  to  the  character  dam- 
age incident  to  tlie  entire  procedure. 

As  for  the  local  situaUon.  only  last 
month  two  films  being  exhibited  at  a 
District  of  Columbia  theater  were  seized 
by  the  poUce  on  the  grounds  that  they 
depicted  hard-core  pornography.  Alto- 
gether, your  committee  is  advised,  there 
are  about  30  cases  now  pending  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  ot  General 
Sessions  involving  films,  books,  or  photo- 
graplis  that  allegedly  violate  the  District 
of  Columbia  statute  on  obscenity.  With 
film  producers  growing  ever  more  bold 
in  their  filming  of  sex  acts,  not  only 
natural  but  perverse  and  unnatural,  it  is 
inetitable  that  such  arrests  and  prose- 
cutions under  this  law  must  mcrease. 
And  it  appears  not  unlikely  that  some 
theater  projectionisu  may  become  In- 
volved in  these  cases,  as  has  already  oc- 
curred in  other  jurisdictions, 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virgmla.  Mr, 
Speaker.  H.R.  2745  seeks  to  correct  an 
inequity  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  enacted  in  1967.  This  bUl  wUl 
exempt  only  the  innocent  projectionist. 
It  dees  not  exempt  the  theater  owners 
who  show  a  pornographic  film  and  they 
may  still  be  prosecuted  if  the  Itw  is  rto- 
lated. 

Projectionists  are  merely  mechanic; 
operpting  machines  for  an  hourly  wage. 
They  have  ni  voice  in  the  management 
of  the  theater,  no  voice  in  the  ?eloction  ot 
the  films  shown,  nor  do  they  have  any 
financial  interest  in  the  theater  or  the 
films  shown.  Projectloni.ste  are  too  bu?=y 
wit'i  the  mechanics  of  their  job  to  view 
the  film  for  obscene  content.  One  pro- 
jectionist Is  now  doing  the  work  that 
pretiously  required  two.  They  are  not 
qualified  as  a  judge  of  obscenity  and 
should  not  be  arrested  for  what  their 
employer  elects  to  show. 

The  operator's  union  is  only  a  hiring 
hall  for  projectionists.  The  contract 
between  the  union  and  the  theater  is  to 
furnish  qualified  projectionists.  The  in- 
dividual is  assigned  to  the  job  by  the  bus- 
taess  representative  when  requested  by 
the  theater  manager.  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Moving  Picture  Machine 
Operators  Protective  Union  of  Washing- 
ton DC.  that  projectionisu  do  not  want 
to  show  obscene  films  and  often  do  not 


know  what  film  is  to  be  shott  n  untU  tney 
report  to  the  theater.  If  he  refuses  to 
prelect  the  film  given  liim,  he  ii  in  rtola- 
u.u  of  the  labor-management  contract 
and  the  labor  laws. 

Conditions  are  worsening.  Filmmakers 
have  become  bolder  in  their  tUming  of 
sex  acts,  not  only  of  natural  but  im- 
natural    and    perverse    acta.    This    has 
prompted   an    accelerated    schedule   of 
laids  by  the  morals  .^quad.  Metropolitan 
PoUcc  Department.  The  prospect  ot  the 
arrest  and  prosecution  of  projectionists 
has   become    Increasingly    more    immi- 
nent. No  irmocent  person  should  have  to 
tear   the  stigma  cf   a  crun/.ial   lerard 
bi'cause    current   laws   do    not   exempt 
him.   Three   raids    have   recenUy   been 
made  on  local  theaters  in  Washington, 
D,C,    The    films    were    confiscated,    the 
manager  and  projectionist  arrested  in 
the  raid  of  the  Stanton  Art  Theater  on 
March  ",  1968,  On  March  8,  1969.  the 
chnrges  against  the  projectionist  were 
diopped  on  condition  that  the  projec- 
tionist coiperote  fully  in  tlie  prosecution 
of  the  manager.  On  November  19.  1970. 
the  Mark  II  Theater  was  raided  and  the 
film  confiscated.  On  November  21.  1970, 
the  Mark  n  was  raided  and  a  second 
film  confiscated.  The  morals  squad  indi- 
cates that  they  wiU  reserve  the  right  to 
arrest  projectionists  at  anv  time  until 
the  law   Is  changed   to  exempt   them. 
Th-^t  change,  HR.  2745,  is  needed  now 
to    protect    the   innocent    from    arrest. 
Currently  there  are  approximately  260 
projectionists  who  work  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Operators  Union  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

Many  of  the  individual  States  have 
realized  the  unfairness  of  arresting  the 
projectionists.  The  States  which  have  al- 
ready enacted  protective  laws  are:  Cali- 
fornia. Colorado,  Connecticut,  Idaho, 
Iowa.  Kan,sas.  Louisiana.  Maryland. 
Massachusetts.  Minnesota.  Nevada.  New 
Hampshire.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Rhode  Island, 
and  Washington.  Similar  bills  are  pend- 
ing hi  the  District  of  Columbia.  Florida, 
Illinois,  Michigan.  Missouri,  Nebraska. 
New  York,  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma, 
and  Texas. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government 
has  recommended  enactment  of  HR. 
2745  It  is  urgently  needed  now  to  pro- 
tect innocent  men  in  Washington.  DC, 
from  unfair  arrest  and  prosecution  as 
is  provided  in  the  many  States  that  have 
ahcsdy  enacted  similar  legislation,  I 
uree  passfge  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wul  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Mlrmesota, 

Mr  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  to  the  area  of  law 
enforcement,  quite  often  really  the  pro- 
moters of  this  type  of  motle  in  theaters 
or  clubs  are  unavailable,  and  there  is 
no  way  to  Te?.eh  them.  The  police  de- 
partment finds  it  impossible  to  enforce 
the  intent  of  some  of  our  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  when  this  com- 
mittee goes  to  conference,  we  will  be 
sure  to  tovesUgate  every  possible  means, 
so  the  poUce  department  will  have  the 
weapons  It  needs  and  the  tools  it  needs 
for  enforcement,  so  we  do  not  permit 
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the  types  of  obscene  movies  that  now 
seem  to  be  sweeping  the  country  to  Pro- 
liferate. I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  would  agree  if  we  do  fliid  some 
clianBcs  are  necessarj-.  we  will  maKc 
those  ciianses  in  legislation  in  confer- 
ence  when    and   if    thLs    legislation    is 

''^Mr  McMUXAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  vle'.d? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man irtrn  Iowa.  ,ji,t- 
Mr  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
I'j  ask  the  chairman  ci  tl'.e  committee  if 
it  is  not  doing  considerable  violence  to 
the  actual  fjcts  for  him  to  say  these  pro- 
jectionists have  no  means  of  knowing 
what  is  in  the  film.  That  taxes  my  imag- 
ination. ,  ,„ 
Mr  MCMILLAN.  I  could  not  fpcoK  to 
what  they  know  as  to  the  type  of  film 
they  are  showing,  hut  I  know  they  are 
merely  n^eohanics  or  technical  engi- 
neers in  Ihe  morie  business. 

Mr  MAYNE  Would  not  the  chairman 
agree  with  me  that  if  the  fact  is  that 
the  prcjeclionists  do  not  know  what  is  in 
the  Rim  they  would  then  he  able  to  avail 
themicvles  of  that  defense  in  a  court  of 
law  and.  therefore,  would  not  need  the 
prelection  of  this  bill? 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  Thst  is  what  he  is 
trving  to  do.  stay  out  of  court. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMILL.\N.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  E\'en  if 
these  projectionists  had  the  opportunity 
to  review  the  films,  they  would  not  be 
qualified  W  determine  what  is  permitted 
to  be  shown  under  the  law  tcday.  as  it  is 
being  interpreted.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Uiese  projectionists,  who  are  hired  sole- 
ly for  one  purpose,  and  who  are  being 
paid  bv  the  hour,  should  be  required  to 
sit  in  judgment  as  to  whether  the  Alms 
thev  are  sho«-ing  are  permitted  under 
the  law  There  is  nothinE  in  the  union 
contract  which  requires  these  projec- 
tionists to  sit  in  judgment  and  decide 
whether  they  show  only  the  films  they 
may  personally  approve  of. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  MCMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  MAYNE.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  >  Mr.  Baov- 
HiiLi  that  there  are  projectionists  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  who  are  re- 
fusing to  show  these  pornographic  films, 
who  are  taking  it  upon  themselves  to  tr>- 
to  stop  the  spread  of  pornography  across 
this  country,  and  who  are  entitled  to  our 
commendation  and  support  They  should 
not  be  undercut  by  this  bill  which  in 
effect  encourages  the  showing  of  porno- 
graphic films  by  exempting  those  who 
project  them. 

I  believe  this  bill  in  effect  pulls  the 
rug  out  from  under  every  upright,  law- 
abiding  motion  picture  projecUonlst, 
who  has  tried  to  do  something  about 
stopping  the  spread  of  smut  in  this  coun- 
try by  refusing  to  show  such  vicious 
films. 
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I  speak  as  emphatically  as  I  know  how 
ngalnst  this  unwisely  pennissive  legis- 
lation. ^  ., 

Mr  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  strike 
the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  If  he  can  tell  us  how  many 
prosecutions  there  have  been  under  this 
act.  of  anyone  associated  wiUi  the  show- 
ing of  a  motion  picture? 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  do  not  have  that 
information  available. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  three  raids  by  the  mor- 
als squad  and  confiscation  of  motion 
picture  films  being  shown  in  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  theaters  within  the 
past  few  weeks.  There  have  been  no 
convictions  as  yet,  and  there  have  been 
no  arrests  as  yet  Insofar  as  the  pro- 
jectionists are  concerned,  but  the  morals 
squad  has  said  they  may  arrest  projec- 
tionists in  the  future  unless  we  do  some- 
thing to  change  the  law  to  protect  them. 
In  several  other  States,  there  have 
been  actual  arreste  of  projectionists  in 
theaters  in  the  past  year  or  two.  regard- 
less of  the  fact  that  they  could  not  have 
exercised  anv  control  whatever  over  the 
nature  of  the  fUms  being  exhibited.  We 
are  proposing  this  legislation  merely  to 
prevent  this  sort  of  injustice  hi  the  Na- 
tion's Capita!,  as  has  been  done  in  a 
number  of  States. 

lar.  KYL.  If  the  gentleman  would  re- 
spond furtlier.  have  there  been  any  for- 
mal charges  filed;  and,  if  so,  against 
whom? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Not 
against  projectionists  as  such  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr  KYL.  Have  th<;y  been  filed  against 
the  owner  of  theater  or  a  manager? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  o'  Virginia.  I  cannot 
answer  that  question. 

Mr.  KYL.  Can  the  gentleman  respond 
to  this  question:  How  does  the  Depart- 
ment determine  that  the  motion  picture 
which  is  being  shown  is  in  violation  of 
the  code? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  could  answer  that  ques- 
tion I  would  have  a  halo  around  my  head. 
I  do  not  believe  that  one  Member  of 
this  body  can  make  an  authoritative  in- 
terpretation of  the  law  today  in  that 
regard.  That  is  the  thrust  of  the  prob- 
lem here  insofar  as  the  projectionists 
are  concerned.  We  do  not  know  what 
meets  the  cpproval  of  the  courts  today 
and  what  does  not  meet  their  approval. 
Mr.  KYL.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
colloquy  the  chairman  said  there  was  an 
obvious  inequity  because  it  was  possible 
tmder  this  law  to  charge,  or  arrest,  or 
take  some  action  against  the  projection- 
ists. I  wonder  If  there  is  any  inequity 
if  in  fact  nobody  makes  such  charges, 
or  nobody  tries  to  prosecute  the  cases. 
Perhaps  what  we  had  better  be  doing 
here,  rather  than  concerning  ourselves 
with  the  projectionists,  is  discussing 
whether  or  not  the  law  we  have  is  a 
viable  law.  whether  we  need  a  law  of 
this  natiu-e.  and  if  so,  what  kind  of  law 
we  should  adopt. 

Mr.    GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,  will   the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  projectionist  could  be 
a  willing  or  unwilling  accessory  to  a  vio- 
lation of  the  law  as  to  the  showing  of 
obscene  pictures.  He  could  be  a  willing 
accessory  but  this  bill  would  make  liim 
immune  to  arrest. 

Mr.  KYL.  1  would  assume  that  llie 
Benlleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Does  the  gentleman  un- 
derstand that  this  bill  gives  immunity 
only  to  the  projectionists? 

Mr.  KYL.  That  was  my  understanding 
from  the  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  What  happens  to  the 
ticket  takers  and  the  cashiers  and  the 
ether  employees?  Why  should  they  not 
be  in  the  same  position? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to 
someone  who  has  more  understanding 
of  this  matter  than  I  to  answer  the 
question, 

Mr.    JACOBS.    Will    the    gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  JACOBS.  I  would  like  to  add  to 
the    question    the    piano    player   down- 
stairs. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
lurther^ 
Mr.  KYL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  The  only  purpose  of  my 
question  is  to  find  out  just  exactly  how 
many  people  are  Involved  in  the  oper- 
ation and  whether  or  not  one  is  involved 
more  than  another  and  the  degree  to 
which  they  are  involved  and  what  the 
reasoning  Is  behind  givmg  immunity  to 
one  person  and  not  to  another, 

Mr.  KYL.  I  am  assuming  from  the 
discussion  we  have  had.  that  the  kind 
of  places  the  police  are  concerning  them- 
selves with  are  a  clandestine  operation 
which  the  police  must  raid,  and  quite 
obviously,  under  most  circumstances  the 
projectionist  would  probably  be  the  only 
one  on  the  premises  or  in  any  position 
to  answer. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  You  mean  this  bill  is 
not  applied  to  the  owner? 

Mr.  KYL.  I  do  not  know  what  preven- 
tions have  been  attempted. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KYL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  rea- 
son why  ticket  takers  and  ticket  sellers 
are  not  included  is  because  they  have 
not  been  subjected  to  arrest  anywhere, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  and  hence  we  have 
not  had  any  complaints  as  far  as  that 
tHirticular  position  is  concerned.  The 
District  of  Columbia  morals  squad  does 
take  the  position,  however,  that  the  pro- 
jectionist could  be  considered  liable  to 
arrest  under  the  1967  act.  I  do  not  feel, 
and  neither  does  the  committee,  that 
the  projectionist*  are  any  more  Involved 
in  the  showing  of  these  Alms  than  is  the 
ticket  taker,  the  ticket  seller,  or  the  cus- 
tomer himself.  In  fact,  they  are  not  as 
much  involved  as  is  the  customer,  be- 
cause he  knows  generally  what  he  is 
seeing. 


December  U,  1970 

Mr  KAZEN.  If  the  genUeman  wUl  yield 
further,  I  think  we  are  laymg  a  very  bad 
precedent  here. 

Mr   MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
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sUike  the  requisite  number  of  words,  1 
rise  ill  opposition  to  the  bill  H.K.  ^i*o. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  that  one  reason  why  P'°>^- 
tionlsts  have  been  included  as  subject, 
for  arrest  under  existing  law  is  that  some 
of  them  have  received  special  bonuses 
for  showing  this  type  of  nim.  I  do  not 
Uiink  the  Members  of  this  House  should, 
considering  tne  shocking  pennissiyeness 
toward  pornography  which  is  already 
tolerated  in  the  District  of  Columbia  at 
this  time,  go  on  record  today  as  making 
it  even  easier  to  spread  pornography 
throughout  the  District.  I  think  we  ought 
to  draw  the  line  and  let  the  people  of 
America  know  that  we  intend  to  do 
something  about  pornography  here  aiid 
now  by  voting  down  attempts  to  exempt 
pomographers  of  any  description 

It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  con- 
demn  all   projectionists,  because,   as  I 
said  when   the  chairman  was  so  kind 
as  to  vield  to  me.  there  are  many  decent 
honorable  projectionists  in  this  country 
who  are  trying  to  protect  the  youth  of 
America  by  refusing  to  show  such  trash, 
even  at  the  rUk  of  losing  Uieir  Jobs  They 
are  going  to  be  undermined  and  it  will 
be  harder  for  them  to  have  an  influence 
in  their  unions  and  in  the  motion  picture 
industo'  generaUy  if  this  unwise  exemp- 
tion pasiies.  It  is  going  to  be  said.  "Look. 
We  have   the   projectionists   exempted. 
So  it  must  be  all  right  to  show  thrae 
films"  Now.  this  is  a  bad  step  In  Uie 
direction  of  further  corrupting  the  mor- 
als of  the  youth  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I  simply  cannot  understand  how 
the  distinguished  chairman  could  come 
here  sponsoring  this  step  toward  Permis- 
siveness toward  pornography.  I  think  all 
Members  in  the  Chamber  should  take  our 
stand  here  and  now  that  we  are  not  go- 
ing to  exempt  anyone  from  the  laws  oi 
pornography  and  are  not  going  to  make 
it  easier  for  anyone  to  get  out  from  un- 
der their  present  responsibUity  under  ex- 
isting law.  As  I  said  before,  if  projection- 
ists are  truly  Ignorant  of  the  type  of  film 
being  shown,  then  they  wUl  be  able  to 
show  that  as  a  defense  under  the  ejdst- 
ing  law,  but  they  should  not  be  "Wtrar  - 
Iv  freed  from  all  responsibility  by  this 
blanket  exemption.  That  would  be  an 
invitation  to  further  exploitation  of  ev- 
ery vicious  tendency  by  encouraging  the 
showing  of  pornographic  films  m  this 

'^' Mr  Speaker,  this  bill  would  completely 
exempt  motion  picture  PfojectiornsU  as 
a  class  from  prosecution  under  District  ol 
Columbia  obscenity  laws  which  make  it 
a  felony  for  a  person  to  knowmgly  pre- 
sent an  obscene  motion  picture  or  to 
exhibit  to  a  minor  a  motion  picture  show 
which  depicts  nudity,  sexual  conduct,  or 
sado-masochistic  abuse  and  which  is  pat- 
ently offensive  because  it  affronts  pre- 
vailtag  standards  in  the  adult  commu- 
nitv  as  a  whole  with  respect  to  what  is 
suitable  material  for  minors,  the  only 
limitation  from  this  class  exemption  be- 
ing that  the  projectionist  has  no  financial 
interest  either  In  the  moUon  picture  it- 


self or  in  the  theater  in  which  it  is  ex- 
hibited. .    .      ... 

I  would  respecUully  suggest  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Diitrici  of  Columbia, 
that  rather  than  attempting  to  create 
this  loopliole  in  our  obscenity  laws,  the 
committee  should  h.ive  been  looking  to 
the  strenthening  of  these  laws,  and  the 
sUengthening  of  our  law  enforcement 
agencies'  ability  to  cope  with  the  offend- 
ers I  certainly  t'lke  no  pride  in  the  vis- 
tas o:  pornographic  or  near-pomo- 
grapliic  book  stores  and  adult  motion 
picture  theaters  which  greet  visitors  to 
our  Nation  s  Capita  City  on  almost  every 
hand,  particularly  near  the  city's  two  bus 
tei-minals.  I  have  no  desire  to  place  my 
stamp  of  approval  on  any  legislative  pro- 
posal which  might  tend  to  make  this 
benutiful  city  even  more  wide  open  to 
pornography  tii-m  it  is  at  the  present 

time  .  .._ 

The  present  obscenity  law  is  not  un- 
fair   as   the   backers   of    the   proposed 
amendments  claim.  Probably  no  one  m 
a  motion  picture  theater— from  manager 
on  down  to  ticket  taker,  ticket  seller 
usher,  and  janitor— is  as  soon  aware  of 
the  nature  of  a  fUm  as  the  projectionist 
who  places  that  film  upon  the  machine, 
runs  it  to  correct  splicing  errors  and  re- 
pair breaks  before  presenting  it  to  the 
public,  and  at  least  intermlttenUy  views 
the  fUm  during  the  pubUc  .showing  to 
maUilain  framing,  focus,  and  light  con- 
trol   To  claim  ignorance  of  the  films 
content  on  the  part  of  such  a  projection- 
ist per  se,  and  absolve  the  projectionists 
as  a  class  from  prosecution  under  the  ob- 
scenity statutes,  is  a  complete  misread- 
ing of  the  facts. 

If  a  projectionist  somehow  is  really 
ignorant  of  the  content  of  the  film  he  is 
showing,  which  is  truly  difficult  to  imag- 
ine he  may  plead  this  as  a  possible  de- 
feiise  under  the  present  law.  But  cer- 
tainly such  ignorance  would  tie  the  ex- 
ception, not  the  general  rule  justlfjing 
the  blanket  exemption  provided  in  the 
proposed  bill.  ..... 

The  committee  report  claims  that  the 
projectionists  should  be  exempted  be- 
cause they  cannot  control  the  content 
of  the  motion  pictures  shown.  Nonsen:*. 
Just  as  the  American  consumer  can  con- 
trol—if he  really  wants  to  do  so — the 
content  of  magazines,  books,  motion  pic- 
tures, and  so  forth,  placed  on  tlie  market, 
by  boycottmg  or  withholdmg  his  pur- 
chase of  such  materials,  so  could  the  mo- 
tion picture  projectionists — especially 
when  so  thoroughly  organized  under 
trade  unionism  as  they  are  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia— very  effectively 
prevent  the  projection  of  obscene  motion 
pictures  or  films  coming  within  the  stat- 
ute by  refusing  to  display  such  pictures 
and  by  refusing  employment  from  those 
who  persist  in  exhibiting  such  trash. 

There  are  responsible  citizens  in  the 
motion  picture  industry— picturemakers. 
distributors,  exhibitors,  and  their  em- 
plovees  including  projectionists— who 
have  drawn  the  line  and  refused  to  do 
anything  that  would  contribute  to  the 
pornographic  traffic  seeking  to  pervade 
every  corner  of  America.  This  bill  would 
help  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  such 
upright  citizens.  I  say  no.  and  urge  my 


colleagues  to  sUengthen  these  men  and 
women  and  those  who  would  join  them 
in  this  seemingly  uphill  fight,  by  vot- 
ing to  defeat  the  present  bill, 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
dislinsuished  gentleman  from  Iowa  yield 

Mr  MAYNE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  CARTER.  I  would  ask  the  distm- 
gulshed  gentleman  if  this  is  pernicious 
permissiveness  toward  pornography? 

Mr  MAYNE.  WeU,  I  would  accept  the 
gentleman's  definition.  In  recognition  of 
his  superlatr.e  command  of  the 
language. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
has  sought  to  imply,  if.  indeed,  he  did  not 
so  state  that  our  committee  or  any 
Member  supporting  this  legislation  con- 
dones pornography  any  more  than  does 
the  gentleman  himself,  I  defy  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  to  interpret  whet  is 
pornograpliy  and,  therefore,  illegal  here 
in  the  Nation's  Capital  today. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  .    .  ,j  . 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  will  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  committee  has 
passed  some  rather  restrictive  laws 
against  pornography  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  some  of  which  have  been 
stricken  down  by  the  courts,  and  as  the 
gentleman  knows  the  President  vetoed 
the  last  bill  we  had  affecting  thU  type 
of  showing  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  m  my  opinion,  these  people  Involved 
in  showing  these  bad  movies  should  be 
subject  to  such  restriction.  As  thinking 
Members  of  the  House,  we  do  not  want 
to  do  anything  to  increase  the  showing 
of  this  tj-pe  picture. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pointed  out  earlier  the 
fact  that  there  are  260  projecUonists  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  who  belong  to 
this  union.  They  do  not  all  work  at  the 
same  theater  all  the  time.  The  union  haU 
is  called  upon  to  supply  these  projec- 
Uonists. They  are  family  men.  They  need 
the  Job.  They  need  the  wages.  Tliey  go  to 
these  theaters  as  employees,  and  they 
have  no  way  of  knowing  what  type  film 
is  going  to  be  shown  or  whether  that  tyiie 
film  would  be  permissible  under  the  law. 
We  are  proposmg  that  these  family  men 
should  be  protected  against  having  a 
criminal  record  or  from  being  charged 
and  prosecuted  when,  in  fact,  they  have 
no  control  whatsoever  over  the  type  of 
flkns  showTi,  And  I  say  again  for  the 
record  that  I  am  no  more  in  favor  of 
pornography  than  is  the  genUeman  from 
Iowa  1  Mr.  VUthz  i  . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr,  JONAS.  I  do  not  find  anything  in 
the  language  m  the  bUl  that  restricts  it 
Just  to  the  260  union  projectionists  in 
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the  Dislnct  of  Columbift.  It  U  wide  open. 
The  exemption  would  apply  to  every- 
bodv  ad  infinitum,  unless  he  owns  a  fl- 
nancKil  interest  In  the  theater. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  ol  Virgmia.  It  is  cor- 
rect that  the  projectionist  must  have  no 
financial  interest  m  the  film  being  showii 
in  order  to  be  exempt. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  iX  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  a  person  would 
be  exempt  who  is  hired  specifically  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  one  of  these 
ftlm-H.  even  though  he  willingly  and 
knowingly  participated  in  th»  projec- 
tion of  the  film? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  As  I 
pjinlod  out.  he  has  no  way  of  knowing 
the  nature  of  the  film,  nor  any  control 
over  whether  it  should  be  shown  or  not. 
because  he  is  required,  under  the  labor- 
management  contract,  to  project  the  film 
provided  by  the  manngement. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  does  not 
know  whether  that  is  so  or  not.  The 
gentleman  is  rcfening  to  union  mem- 
ber;. This  does  not  restrict  itself  to  un- 
ion members.  It  takes  care  of  ever>one 
from  now  on  into  the  future  who  does 
not  have  a  financial  interest  in  the  thea- 
ter- «       ^ 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virghiia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  What  do  you 
do  if  the  only  ones  who  do  have  a  finan- 
cial interest  live  in  New  York  or  Chi- 
cago? Who  do  vou  prosecute? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  This  does 
noi  ttlTect  the  city  of  New  York  or  Chi- 
(.axo.  but  only  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  O'NEAL  of  Georgia.  But  if  the 
only  ones  who  have  a  financial  interest 
in  it  are  nonresidents,  what  do  you  do? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  leg- 
islation does  not  address  itself  to  that 
point. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bUl. 

The  bill  wa.-  oidered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  rejected. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  en  the 
table-  ^^^^^^^_ 

REGULATING  PRACTICE  OF  PSY- 
CHOLOGY IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Ad.^ms'.  for  the  pres- 
entation of  the  next  bill. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bUi  'S.  1626) 
to  regulate  the  practice  of  psychology  in 
the  District  of  Coumbta.  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  he  considered 
in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 


S.   1026 

Be  li  rnatTed  by  the  Seriate  tind  House  of 
RcpreitJUatties  vf  the  Vnned  States  oj 
Amer.ca  :n  CongiOi  aj:>cinbltd. 

Section  1.  Tiiu  Act  tuay  be  ciicd  ai  llie 
"Praciice  of  pjsychoicgy  Ac;." 

&tc.  2.  Tht  practice  yt  pajcnolugy  la  the 
District  of  CoUiir.Lia  is  berc'oy  declaxed  to 
tifleci  the  publ'.c  healili.  safeiy.  ftiid  we:fttre. 
niid  to  be  subjeci  to  regulation  a:id  conircl 
m  tlie  public  liusiest  to  proivct  tbe  piibllr 
from  the  practice  ul  psychology  by  u:.quali- 
lied  persons  and  from  unprofeis.onal  coii- 
ducL  by  per»oiift  1, censed  to  pracilce  p:>ychol- 
ogy. 

3ec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act — 

(A>  "Commissioner"  means  the  Commte- 
Bloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

tBt  "Person-  includes  an  association, 
partnership,  or  corporation,  as  well  as  natural 
perscns. 

( C »  Accredited  college  or  untverstty" 
means  any  college  or  univeriity  which,  in  the 
Commissioner's  determination,  oflers  either 
an  .icceptable  full-time  resident  graduate 
program  of  study  In  psychology  leading  to 
the  doctoral  degree,  or  a  comparable  pro- 
gram. In  malting  his  determination  concern- 
ing domestic  educatlonsl  institutions,  the 
Commissioner  sliaU  accredit  those  institu- 
tloiis  included  m  the  listings  of  approved 
academic  institutions  published  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education:  in  deter- 
mining what  foreign  educational  Institutions 
shall  be  accredited  the  Commis'loner  may 
take  into  account  the  published  lists  of  rec- 
ognized accrediting  agencies  and  professional 
associations - 

(D)  "The  practice  of  psychoIoL:y  means 
the  rendering  of  or  oiTerlng  to  render  to  the 
public  for  a  fee.  monetary  or  otherwise,  any 
service  involving  the  application  of  estab- 
lished methods  and  principles  of  the  science 
and  profession  of  psychology.  These  prin- 
ciples and  methods  are  concerned  with 
understanding,  predicting,  and  changing  be- 
havior, and  include,  but  arc  not  restricted  to. 
the  use  of  counseling  and  psychotherapy 
with  groups  or  individuals  havine;  adjust- 
ment problems  In  the  areas  of  work,  family, 
school,  and  personal  relationship:  measuring 
testing,  and  assessing  aptitudes,  skills,  pub- 
lic opinion  attitudes,  emotions,  personality. 
and  intelligence:  teaching,  doing  research,  or 
lecturing  m  psychology. 

(E»  -Psychutherapy"  means  the  use  of 
learning  or  other  p-sychologlcil  beha\ioral 
modification  methods  In  a  profeEslonal  re- 
lationship lo  assist  a  person  or  persons  to 
modify  feelings,  altitudes,  and  behavior 
which  are  Intellectiunllv.  soctallv.  or  emotlon- 
allv  maladjustlve  or  Ineffactual. 

Sec.  4.  All  persons  licensed  or  certified 
under  this  Act  shall  assist  their  clients  In 
obiainln?  professional  help  for  all  relevant 
aspects  of  the  clients'  problems  thai  fall 
outside  of  the  boundaries  of  the  psycholo- 
gls:'»  competence.  All  person*  so  licensed  or 
certined  shall  make  provisions  for  the  diag- 
nosis ard  treatment  of  relevant  medical 
problems  by  au  appropriate  and  qualified 
medical  practitioner,  and  shall.  In  instances 
where  a  medical  problem  Is  involved,  collab- 
orate effectively  with  such  a  medical  practi- 
tioner. No  person  licensed  or  certtfled  under 
this  Act  shall  administer  or  prescribe  drugs, 
or  perform  surgery  or  any  manual  or  me- 
chanical treatment  whatsoever. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  per- 
son to  practice  or  to  offer  to  practice  psy- 
chology, or  to  represent  himself  to  be  a  psy- 
chologist, unleM  he  shall  flnt  obtain  a  li- 
cense or  certificate  pursuant  to  this  Act: 
Prot'fdPd.  however.  That  the  following  cate- 
gories of  persons  need  not  obtain  a  license: 
(Ai  A  person  bearing  the  title  of  "psychol- 
ogist" in  the  employ  oJ  any  governmental 
agency,  academic  institution,  or  research 
laboratory:  Proiided.  That  the  services  per- 
formed by  such  an  employee,  which  services 


shaU  not  include  psychotherapy,  are  a  part 
of  hU  office  or  position  and  are  provided  only 
wuhiu  the  confines  of  the  organization  or 
are  offered  to  like  orgufazauons. 

(B)  Persons  providing  services,  exclusive 
of  psychotherapy,  to  the  public  through  gov- 
ernmental orgaaiza lions,  such  as  clinics,  who 
are  ccmpen*a:ed  by  their  employer  rather 
thiui  their  cUenu.  Persons  coming  under  the 
exemptions  established  by  sub&ectlons  (A) 
and  \Bi  may  offer  lecture  services  to  the 
public  for  a  fee  but  may  not  offer  other  psy- 
chological services  xxt  the  pubhc  for  a  tee 
without  having  obialned  a  liceme. 

iC)  A  student  Intern,  or  resident  in  psy- 
chology, pursuing  a  course  of  study  or  re- 
seari'n  with  nn  at'crcdlt^i  ctllc?*.-.  univer- 
sity, or  training  center:  Provided.  That  such 
ac.ivUles  are  supervised  ae  port  of  his  course 
of  siudv.  and  he  is  designated  by  such  title 
as  "psvchology  inttru."  'psycholoty  trainee." 
or  other  title  clearly  IndicaiUig  trainee  status. 

(Dl  A  person  not  llc#n:^f!d  oa  a  psvrh  j'.onlst 
under  the  provlElons  of  this  Act  employed  by 
a  licensed  psychologist  to  assist  in  the  per- 
formance of  psychological  and  other  serv- 
ice*, other  than  psychotherapy.  If  such  per- 
son works  under  the  supervision  of  the  11- 
cetk^ed  psychologist  who  ti^sumes  full  respon- 
sibility for  his  .icts.  and  if  such  person  is  not 
tn  any  manner  held  out  to  the  public  as  a 
psvchologist. 

(El  Qualified  members  of  other  established 
busuiesses  or  professions,  recognlaed  by  tha 
Commissioner,  doing  work  of  a  psychological 
nature  consistent  with  their  training  and 
with  any  code  of  ethics  provided  by  ihelr  re- 
spective businesses  or  professions:  Pmrtded. 
Thnt  they  do  not  hold  thrmselx-es  out  to  the 
public  by  title  or  description  incorporating 
the  words  •psychological."  'psychologist."  or 
•psychology."  unless  licensed  under  this  Act. 

(F)  A  psychologut  who  Is  not  licensed  or 
certtfled  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
but  ( 1 )  who  is  licensed  or  certified  under  the 
laws  of  a  State  or  territory  of  the  t-fulted 
States  or  of  a  foreign  country  or  province 
whose  standards  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
missioner were  substantially  equiv.ilent.  at 
the  date  of  his  certification  or  licensure,  to 
the  requlrcmentj  of  this  Act:  or  (2t  who 
meei«  the  requirements  of  subsections  (Al 
and  (B)  of  section  7:  and  who  is  employed 
or  invited  by  a  licensed  psychologist  wbo  I*  a 
resident  of  or  maintains  a  place  of  work  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  offer  professional 
sen.lces  In  said  District  for  a  total  of  not 
more  than  sixty  days  In  any  calendnr  year 
without  holding  a  license  issued  under  the 
Act.  Upon  arrival  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
such  an  uniicenfed  psychologist  shall  report 
to  the  CommLsiiloner  with  respect  to  the  na- 
ture and  duration  of  his  professional  ac- 
tivities In  the  District  as  well  bf.  the  name  of 
the  p«rson  who  has  requested  him  to  render 
s-rv>cns,  A  psvchologist  cliilmlng  exemption 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  who  of- 
fers professional  services  in  the  District  of 
ColumbLi  for  more  than  twenty  days  in  any 
calendar  year  shall  file  with  the  Commis- 
sioner evidence  of  his  right  to  such  exemp- 
tion. Upon  proof  of  that  right  to  the  satls- 
fnction  of  the  Commissioner,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  enter  the  name  of  the  applicant 
In  a  register  kept  for  that  purpose  and  shall 
issue  to  the  applicant  a  certificate  in  evl- 
c!<*rce  of  such  re^il'tratlon. 

Sec  6.  (A|  The  Commissioner  shrill  be  re- 
sponsible for  reviewing  the  application  of 
persons  seeking  licensure  or  certification  for 
the  practice  of  psychology  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  for  the  gr.mting  and  renewal  of 
such  licenses  and  certlflciites,  for  the  prepa- 
ration and  administration  of  oral  and  writ- 
ten exanUnatlons.  and  for  other  nmtters  re- 
lated to  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

<  B )  The  Commissioner  may  appoint  a 
Board  of  Psychologist  Ejcamlners.  Each  mem- 
ber of  this  Board  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  3tat«a.  llcen.<ied  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  who  shall  either  be  a  resident  of 
the  District  of  ColumbU  or  have  worked  In 
the  District  of   Columbia  for  at  least  two 
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v*ftrs  nreceding  appointment  to  the  Board. 
^Tlt5JI^P^mt?es  shall  be  psychologists 
J^glb^  ioi  ll??nsure  under  the  P'-vlslons  o, 
ihls  Act.  subsequent  «PP°i^^<^^f,f^^^  ^  ^,^, 
sons  licensed  under  the   provisions  of   this 

^"^I^Ci  The  Commissioner  shall  maintain:  (11 
a  word  ol  licenses  and  certificates  granted 
Lir«?used  and  of  Ucenses  and  cmificates 
reroked  or  suspended  which  record  shall  be 
TvXVle  to  ihrpubuc'  and  (2.  a  ^omp  et^ 
?ecTd  of  all  hearings  conducted  P^'"«"\^*° 
^cTlon  131B.  in  connection  with  ^he  d^n»»^ 
fiusoension  or  revocation  ol  a  license,  a 
^?aSLrlpt  of  an  entry  in  a  record  of  hearing, 
properl>-  cerutied.  shall  be  prima  fade  eW- 
dence  of  the  facts  therein  stated. 

sec  7  The  Commissioner  shall  grant  a  I  - 
cense  to  practice  psychology  to  "ch  appli- 
cant who  submltfi  satisfactory  proof  ihat- 
I A  t  he  is  Of  good  moral  character: 
B,  h'SoTdf  either  (1)  "  .l«to«ldegree  m 
ps  chology  from  an  aceredlted  coUege  or  «nl- 
vcrsllv  and  his  completed  two  years  of  post- 
;?rduU  experience  accept^h.e  'o^'-' ^S; 
SlMloner.  .uch  two  years  "o'"  .'"^"i! 
terms  ol  Inlernihlp.  or  (2i  a  doctoral  degree 
from  an  accredited  college  or  university  In  a 
field  determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
related  to  psychology  and  »»f  ^""'P'/'^,';/ 
years  ol  poetgraduate  experience.  P™"5™- 
That  his  eipirlence  and  training  are  con- 
ISereS  by  the  Commissioner  to  be  compara- 
ble  to  the  requirements  set  forth  in  (B)Uf 
of  this  subsection: 

,C,  he  has  passed  an  examination,  writ- 
ten or  oral  or  both,  the  scope  and  form  ol 
which  shall  be  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner: provided.  That  at  any  given  e»un- 
Ination  session  all  examinations  shall  be 
uniform;  and  j 

<D]  hu  appUcatlcD  has  been  accompanied 
bv  the  tees  required  by  the  commlsalcner 

«EC  8  within  one  year  from  and  after  the 
eRective  date  of  this  Act.  a  license  shall  be 
issued  without  examination  to  any  aPP""" 
who  IS  of  good  moral  character,  who  either 
ma°at.lns  I  residence  or  office,  or  P«t  clp»t« 
in  psychological  activities  as  determined  by 
the  Commllloncr.  within  the  District  of  Co- 
itimbla.  Who  has  submitted  an  appUcallon 
tor  license  accompanied  by  the  required  fee, 

'"fATTd^'STl  degree  In  psychology  from 
an  accredited  college  or  "hlverslty  or  other 
doctoral  degree  acceplable  to  the  Commis- 
si er.  and  has  completed  at  least  two  years 
ot    pMtgraduale    experience    not    including 

terms  or  Internship;  or  

,B,  a  masters  degree  In  psychology  from 
an  accredited  college  or  university,  and  has 
engaged  m  p..iychologlcal  practice  acceptab^ 
to  the  Commissioner  lor  at  least  seven  years 
after  the  attainment  of  his  highest  degree. 

SEC  9  The  Commlsslor.er  may.  In  his  dis- 
cretion, grant  a  license  without  exaintoatlon-. 
1 1 )  to  any  person  who  at  the  time  of  appUca- 
uon  is  ll<insed  or  certified  under  the  laws  of 
a  State  or  territory  of  the  United  States,  or 
ot  a  foreign  country  or  Province  with  stand- 
ards which  m  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, were  substantially  equivalent  at  the 
date  of  such  certification  or  licensure  to  the 
requirements  of  this  Act.  or  (S)  to  any  per- 
son who  has  been  certified  by  a  ""'oh"  «" 
amlnme  board.  Provided.  That  the  C<,imnls- 
sloner  determines  that  the  examination  given 
bv  the  national  examining  board  was  as  ef- 
f,K:tlve  for  the  testing  of  profesaloMl  com- 
petence as  that  required  In  the  District  of 
CoUimba.  ^^^  ^^  District  of  Columbia 
Council  is  authorized  lo  make  regulations 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  but  may 
delegate  the  responsibility  to  any  Board  of 
psychologist  Examiners  which  may  be  ap- 
pointed. 

lb)  The  Commissioner  Is  authorized  to  fix. 
Increase,  or  decrease  from  time  to  time  tees 
to  be  charged  In  such  amounts  as  may  be 
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reasonably  necessary  to  defray  the  approxi- 
mate cost  ot  administering  the  provisions  of 

SEC  11  Every  person  licensed  or  certified  to 
practice  psychology  who  desires  to  continue 
Vhe  practice  of  psychology  shall  annually  pay 
the  required  fee  lor  which  there  wlU  be  Is- 
sued a  renewal  ot  licensure  or  cerilfica.*.  Tne 
Commissioner  shall  provide  a  written  re- 
minder ot  the  renewal  date  to  every  person 
licensed  or  registered  under  this  Act.  which 
reminder  shall  be  mailed  at  least  one  monUi 
in  advance  of  such  date.  A  license  or  certif- 
icate not  properly  renewed  as  herein  pro- 
vided shall  lapse.  The  Commissioner  shall 
have  the  right  to  relnstateni  lapsed  license 
or  certificate  upon  payment  ot  the  renewal 
tee  plus  a  penalty  fee.  A  psychologist  who 
wishes  to  place  his  license  upon  an  Inactive 
status  may  do  so  by  submitting  notice  thereof 
,0  the  Commissioner.  Such  a  psychologist 
mav  reactivate  his  license  by  payment  ot  the 
renewal  fee  herein  required  unless  his  li- 
cense has  been  Inactive  for  a  period  exceed- 
ing five  vears.  In  which  case  he  will  be  re- 
quired  to'  furnish  the  Commissioner  evidence 
ot  his  competence  to  continue  or  resume  the 
practice  of  psychology.  ,  „  „ 

Sec  12  The  Commissioner  may  refuse,  re- 
voke or  suspend  licensure  or  certification  If 
the  pierson  applying  or  the  person  licensed  or 
certified  be —  , 

(A)  convicted  of  a  crime  Involving  moral 
turpitude:  ^  _  _, 

(B)  found  to  be  using  any  drug  or  any  al- 
coholic beverage  to  an  extent  or  In  a  manner 
dangerous  to  himself,  any  other  person,  or 
the  public,  or  to  an  extent  that  auch  use 
impairs  his  abUlty  to  perform  the  work  ot  a 
psychologist  with  safety  to  the  public; 

(CI  convicted  oJ  a  violation  ot  this  Act 
as  provided  in  section  14; 

(D)  determined  to  be  a  mental  Incom- 
petent by  a  court  with  proper  Jurisdiction; 


(El  found  to  have  committed  a  vloUtlon 
of  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  standards 
tor  the  ethical  practice  ot  psychology  to  be 
established  In  regulations  issued  by  the  Oov- 
crtunent  ot  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  13.  la)  Proceedings  leading  toward 
the  suspension  or  revocation  of  a  license  or 
certificate  shall  be  begun  by  petition,  setting 
forth  good  cause  therefor,  filed  with  the 
Commissioner  and  served  on  the  respondent 
The  Commissioner  may  determine  whether 
a  Ucense  or  certificate  shall  be  suspended  or 
revoked,  and  If  It  Is  to  be  suspended  the 
duration  of  such  suspension  and  the  condi- 
tions under  which  such  suspension  shall 
terminate  Revocation  of  a  license  shall  not 
preclude  the  issuance  of  a  new  license  or 
registration  after  the  passage  ot  at  least  five 
vears. 

■  (Bl  Before  the  revoking,  suspending,  or 
refusing  to  Issue  a  license  or  certificate  tor 
any  cause  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
the  Commissioner  shall  give  the  person 
whose  right  to  practice  psychology  Is  chal- 
lenged an  opportunity  to  be  heard  In  person 
or  bv  attorney,  and  to  produce  witnesses  on 
hU  behalf.  After  such  hearing,  should  the 
Commissioner  decide  to  refuse,  revoke,  or  sus- 
pend licensure  or  certification,  he  shall  set 
lorth  in  writing  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  and 
shall  include  detailed  findings  ot  fact 

(C)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  decision  of 
the  Commissioner  under  subsection  (B)  or 
this  section  may.  within  thirty  days  after 
receu-lng  notice  thereof,  seek  review  of  said 
decision  in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
ot  Appeals.  Such  review  shall  be  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  ot  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  ot  Columbia  Circuit. 

(D)  In  hearings  conducted  pursuant  to 
subsection  (B)  of  this  section,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  ot  witnesses  may  be  com- 
pelled by  subpena.  Any  person  refusing  to 
respond  to  such  a  subpena  shall  be  guilty 
of  contempt  of  court. 


Sec  U  Any  person  who  shall  practice 
psychology,  as  defined  In  this  Act.  without 
having  a  valid,  unexpired,  unrevoked,  and 
unsuspcnded  license  or  certificate  ot  regis- 
tration iMucd  as  provided  to  this  Act.  ahall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ana. 
upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  4500.  or  confined  In  Jail  lor  not  tnore 
than  six  months,  or  both.  Prosecutions  shaU 
be  m  the  name  of  the  District  ol  Columbia 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  one  of  his 

assistants.  . 

Sec  16  The  unlawful  practice  ot  paychov- 
ORv  as  defined  In  this  Act.  may  be  enjoined 
by"  the  United  States  District  Court  tor  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  petition  by  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia upon  a  finding  that  the  person  sought 
to  be  injomed  has  committed  a  violation  of 
the  provisions  ot  this  Act.  In  any  such  pro- 
ceeding It  shall  not  be  necessary  to  show 
mat  anv  person  Is  IndlvlduaUy  ln)««3,^y 
the  actlinS  compiuned  of.  U  the  r<^°nd«nt 
is  found  guilty  of  the  unlawful  practice  of 
Mvchology.  the  court  shall  Jom  him  from  so 
TrKtlcl^  unless  and  until  he  has  been  du^y 
flMiSed  The  remedy  by  Injunction  here  n 
given  may  be  Imposed  In  addition  to.  or  In 
lieu  ot.  Criminal  P"*""^'""  Z"?  P"°'f?; 
ment  as  provided  In  section  1*  of  thla  Act. 
SEC  18  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia  to 
enforce  the  provisions  ot  this  Act. 

SEC.  n.  In  Ugal  proceedings,  no  psychol- 
ogist shall  disci  »e  any  Information  he  has 
acquired  from  ;.  person  consulting  him  m 
his  professional  capacity  without  the  con- 
sent of  such  pereon.  except  only  In  !««»'«• 
tlons  (1)  in  which  a  psychologist  Is  being 
sued  by  a  former  client  or  his  legal  repre- 
sentative, auch  as  an  action  against  a  psy- 
chologist lor  malpractice.  (2)  where  the  va- 
Udltrof  a  win  or  deed  ot  a  client  Is  placed 
In  liue.  and  (31  where  the  mental  capacity 
of  defendant  In  a  criminal  acuon  has  been 
placed  In  issue.  ^  _     j  ,     k. 

Sec  18  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  out  of  the  revenue  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  such  sums  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  the  expenses  ot  adinuustertng 
and  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
Sec  19  It  any  section  ot  this  Act.  or  any 
part  thereol  shall  be  adjudged  by  any  court 
it  competent  Jurisdiction  to  be  invaUd.  such 
judgment  shall  not  affect.  Impair,  or  mvall- 
aate  the  remainder  ot  any  section  or  part 

^'^Sk'  20    This  Act  shall   become  ellecuv* 
ninety  days  after  the  date  ot  lu  enactment. 


With  the  following  eoirjnittee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  13.  strike  out  lines  U  through  22  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  following; 

SEC  17.  Section  14-307  of  title  14  ot  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  shall  apply  wltto 
respect  to  any  person  licensed  or  certified 
under  this  Act  to  the  same  extent  that  such 
section  applies  to  physicians  and  surgeons. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  bUl.  which  has  come 
over  from  the  other  body,  and  which  has 
passed  through  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee,  is  supported  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Bovemment.  and  by  the 
various  professional  societies  that  are  in- 
volved. It  is  a  blU  to  regulate  the  prac- 
tice of  psychology  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  declares  that  the  pubUc 
health,  safety,  welfare,  and  Interest  are 
involved  in  regulating  the  practice  of 
psychology,  and  it  establishes  a  fee  sys- 
tem for  those  who  would  pracUce.  The 
expenses  of  ceriflcatlon  trill  be  paid  from 
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those  fees,  so  no  nstlonal  tax  money  i» 
involved. 

The  reason  for  thf  regulation  of  the 
pract:ce  of  psycholosy  Is  that  r.t  the 
present  time  in  the  Di;  trict  of  Columbia 
anyone,  regardless  of  degree,  training,  or 
any  othe.-  capacity  who  wants  to  hold 
hlmscll  cm  to  the  general  public  as  being 
a  psycholocist.  can  do  so. 

A.S  the  Members  know,  a  psychologist 
b  a  person  dealing,  with  human  behavior, 
both  with  its  changes  and  with  th»  vari- 
ous desciplines  that  are  'nvolved  in  the 
studv  of  human  twhavlDr. 

Tlie  bill  will  exempt  those  who  are  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
those  employed  by  the  various  universi- 
ties here  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  re- 
gular practice  of  psychology. 

The  bill  is  particularly  directed  toward 
quackery:  that  is.  untrained  individuals 
who  are  holding  themselves  out  to  be 
psychologists,  end  that  they  have  some 
type  of  medical  benefit  to  oHer  to  the 
community  when  In  fact  there  Is  no  con- 
trol over  whether  they  actually  have  any 
abilities  in  the  field,  or  have  had  any 
training  in  the  field.  This  can  cause  great 
injury  to  the  people  if  they  go  to  some- 
cne  who  holds  himself  out  to  be  a 
psychologist,  and  he  is  in  fact  a  quack, 
because  psychologists  deal  with  very 
fundamental  human  emotions. 

Th-rr  was  no  dissent  to  th's  bill  in  the 
committee.  It  has  been  reported  out 
imanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  pass  til's  bill  so  that  we  will  resulate 
psychology  In  the  District. 

I  would  close  by  simply  saying  that 
this  has  been  done  in  approximately  40 
additional  States.  I  have  a  list  of  these 
States  available  for  the  Members  if  any- 
one wishes  to  know  about  a  particular 
State. 

Now.  I  will  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  ^Mr.  Sisk>. 

.AMENDMENT    OITEREB    BT    MB-    SI5K 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  Dy  Mr  SISK:  Page  14. 
after  Hue  10.  Insert  the  following 

■Sic  20  SecUon  5  ot  the  Act  ot  May  28. 
1924  )  D.  C.  Code,  sec  3-505 1 .  Is  amended  by 
inserting  after  'discharge  ol  its  duties'  the 
following:  'and  for  the  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  optomelr>-  in  the  DUUlct  of 
Columbia.  Including  the  regulation  of  un- 
prcfesslcns:  conduct  for  optometrists  in  the 
District  of  Columbia'." 

Page  14  line  11.  strike  out  "20"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "21  " 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  this 
amendment  in  an  attempt  to  update  the 
law  in  connection  with  the  Board  of 
Optometr>'  which  was  created  back  in 
1924.  For  50  years  there  has  been  no  real 
updating  or  beefing  up  of  the  regulations 
on  the  practice  of  optometry  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have 
In  recent  years  updated  their  practice. 
This  particular  one-sentence  amend- 
ment actually  endows  the  present  body 
or  board  with  the  authority  to  regulate 
at  least  in  connection  with  unprofes- 
sional conduct. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  that  as  many 


of  my  colleagues  know,  in  the  last  Con- 
gress I  wes  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  and  I  was  interested  in  a 
much  more  comprehensive  bill  in  this 
area.  In  many  of  our  States  and  cer- 
tainly in  my  own  State  of  California  it  is 
a  highly  professional  practice.  Many  of 
you  arc  aware  that  optomet :i5ts  fit  about 
80  Fc  cent  of  all  glosses  for  the  .American 
public.  In  California,  we  have  very  strict 
laws  in  connection  with  the  reaulation. 
education  and  training,  and  qualifica- 
tions of  optomet  .ists.  And  the  -same  thing 
is  true  in  many  other  States. 

The  original  bill  which  I  proposed  and 
which  some  of  you  coauthored  ran  into 
trouble  because  of  the  corporate  practice 
and  advertising  in  connection  with  medi- 
cine provisions. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  does  not 
touch  either  one  of  these  controversial 
matters  Not  that  I  prefer  It  that  way. 
but  I  recognize  that  some  legislation  is 
needed  to  better  regulate  this  profession. 
Therefore.  I  want  the  legislative  record 
to  be  clear  that  we  are  not  attempting 
here  to  deal  w-ith  a  matter  of  corporate 
practice  or  the-sc  matters  of  advertising. 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  w:ll  the  uentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman has  answered  a  question  that  I 
had  in  mind  and  that  is  that  this  amend- 
ment does  not  touch  upon  those  things 
that  were  so  controversial  a  few  years 
ago  when  we  had  extensive  hearings  on 
the  proposed  bill  to  license  and  regulate 
the  practice  of  optometry. 

Mr.  SISK.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tleman has  clarified  that  it  would  not  in- 
volve corporate  practice  nor  wculd  it  in- 
volve advert  sing  and  also  mention  some- 
thmg  about  the  practice  of  medieinc. 

Some  of  the  tilings  that  the  medical 
prolession  was  concerned  about  was  that 
the  bill  at  that  time  would  permit 
optometrists  to  get  into  the  practice 
of  medic  ne.  and  at  the  same  time  do 
somethini;  in  regulating  the  practice  of 
medicine  by  ophthalmologists. 

Is  not  the  intention  of  this  amendment 
or  it  IS  not  the  intention  of  the  gentle- 
man who  has  offered  the  amendment 
that  this  new  regulation  will  permit 
optometrists  to  get  into  the  practice  of 
medicine  in  any  way — or  would  it  In 
any  way  touch  on  ophthalmologists  and 
the  medical  profession  or  whatever  they 
are  doing  in  the  practice  of  ophthalmol- 
ogy? 

Mr.  SISK.  Tlie  gentleman  is  exactly 
right.  This  docs  not  deal  with  that.  As 
the  gentleman  knows,  of  course,  we  did 
attempt  to  deal  with  that  question  in  the 
old  bill  but  this  amendment  does  not  in 
anv  wav  attempt  to  do  that. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  state  to  the  gentleman  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any   objection  en  our 
side  to  this  amendment. 
Mr.  SISK.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  SisK'. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

•nie  SPEAKER  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  tlie  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  tliird 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.     

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  ilie  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  tn  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  'H.R.  19885 1,  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and  pending  that 
motion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tuianimous 
consent  that  general  debate  on  the  bill 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  bv  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Nel- 
SEN  •  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
mjtion  offeied  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

l."-;   THE  COVIMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Bute  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  19885.  with 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  lead  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  uiiani- 
mous-ccnscnt  agreement,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  ■  Mr.  Fuqua  '  will  be  recog- 
nized for  one-half  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  iMr.  Nslsesi  will 
be  recognized  for  one-half  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  tlie  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FUQUA  Mr.  Chslrman.  the  bill 
we  have  before  'is  today  is  a  rather  com- 
prehensive piece  of  legislation,  most  of 
it  dealing  with  the  financial  matters  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Our  committee 
heard  testimony  from  the  Mayor,  the 
Deputy  Mayor,  the  Chairman  of  the  City 
Council,  and  other  parties  interested  In 
the  financial  situation  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and.  in  ways,  the  needs  and 
also  contingencies  against  the  treasury 
of  The  District  of  Columbia. 

We  deliberated  for  some  time,  and  the 
.subcommittee  held  many  d.iys  of  hear- 
ings in  markup,  trying  to  a.sseinble  what 
we  have  as  a  bill  before  us  today.  I  might 
point  out  that  It  has  provisions  in  it  that 
are  not  connected  with  the  actual  reve- 
nue or  tax  matters  of  the  District,  but 
they  do  affect  the  revenues  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  at  the 
proper  tune  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an 
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amendment  to  strike  out  title  V  and  tiUe 
Vin  of  the  bUl.  Title  V  relates  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions and  the  transfer  of  the  Lorton  Re- 
formatoi-y  to  the  U.S.  Government.  We 
feel  thit  while  this  proposal  has  passed 
the  House  once  before,  there  are  other 
and  additional  considerations  that 
should  be  taken  Into  account  relating  to 
this  legislation.  We  are  recommending 
that  It  be  considered  In  a  separate  bill 
in  the  next  Congress. 

The  other  title  my  amendment  would 
strike  out,  Utle  VIH.  relates  to  the  with- 
holding of  the  Federal  payment  untU 
such  time  as  there  is  compliance  with 
the  Federal  Highway  Act  of  1968  and 
1970.  We  will  ask  that  this  title  likewise 
be  deleted  In  view  of  certain  considera- 
tions that  are  being  made  in  conference 
now  between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
on  the  1970  Highway  Act.  We  believe 
that  those  conferees  will  resolve  their 
differences  and  that  this  particular  title 
would  not  be  of  any  construcUve  benefit 
to  the  bill.  So  at  the  proper  time  I  shaU 
offer  amendments  to  delete  those  two 
titles  from  the  bill.  . 

We  looked  very  hard  at  the  District 
government.  The  population  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  drclmed  somewhat 
during  the  past  decade — from  763,956  m 
1960  to  756.510  In  1970.i  Yet.  the  finan- 
cial requests  of  tlie  District  goveiTiment 
have  continued  to  increase  every  year,  in 
fact  the  annual  budget  has  doubled  in  5 
year"  and  for  1971  the  District  requested 
$821  million.  The  Congress  is  called  up- 
on to  increase  the  Federal  payment  each 
year  to  make  up  the  deficit  smce  District 
revenues  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  pro- 
posed budget.  We  looked  at  sources  avaU- 
able  for  tax  revenues,  v  ays  that  we  could 
provide  for  the  District  to  pay  more  of  its 
own  way,  and  I  might  point  out.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  was  a  very  difficult 
situation,  an  almost  impossible  task,  to 
find  additional  revenues  that  coiild  be 
made  avaUable  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia without  severely  hampering  the  eco- 
nomic situation  in  the  District. 

The  fallacy  of  the  Districts  request  for 
more  moneys  than  their  anticipated  rev- 
enues wlU  yield  is  that  it  would  require 
of  the  Federal  Government  an  increase 
in  Federal  payment  toward  the DLstricts 
expenses  every  time  the  District  secures 
revenue  Increases  from  iu  own  sources. 
This  makes  little  or  no  sense  to  a  ma- 
jority of  your  committee,  and  complete- 
ly dlsreaards  the  Districfs  fiscal  hiatus 
due  to  the  Districfs  uncontrolled  mush- 
rooming expansion  that  is  not  justified 
by  a  declining  city  population. 

We  know  thot  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  a  pocket  within  a  rather  large 
economic  area,  and  what  happens  in 
the  surrounding  area  affecu  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  what  happens  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  affects  the  sur- 
rounding area,  and  the  affairs  are  woven 
very  closely  together,  so  it  is  Important 
to  consider  how  what  happens  in  the 
area  will  affect  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  how  what  happens  in  the  District 
will  affect  the  surrounding  area. 

We  tiled  to  find  additional  tax  rev- 
enues. Unfortunately,  it  was  a  most  dif- 
ficult thing.  In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  in  this  Congress  passed  an  au- 


thorization establishing  a  little  Hoover 
Commission.  We  are  hopeful  this  Com- 
mission will  review  thoroughly  the  oper- 
ations of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  possible  to  have  more 
efficiency  generated  within  the  District. 
We  recognize  that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  not  only  a  city,  but  also  has 
some  of  the  functions  of  a  State,  and 
while  the  costs  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  be  higher  than  those  of  oth- 
er cities  of  comparable  size,  it  is  our  feel- 
ing they  do  exceed  that  which  is  neces- 
sary. We  hope  the  Commission  can  have 
an  oppoitunlty  to  review  the  matter  and 
make  approiiriate  recommendations. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
from  Muinesota  i  Mr.  Nelsen  >  and  I  have 
been  appointed  by  the  Speaker  to  repre- 
sent tlie  House  on  the  Commission.  While 
I  cannot  speak  for  the  other  Members,  I 
can  say  it  will  be  my  hope  that  we  can 
look  very  thoroughly  Into  the  operations 
of  the  Diitrlct  Government  and  hope- 
fully ci'me  up  with  recommendations  for 
more  efficient  operation  of  the  CSovcm- 
nient.  _,    ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  some 
amendments  offered  at  a  later  point.  We 
have  provided  some  tax  Increases  and 
have  tried  to  close  the  loopholes  that 
exist  in  the  present  revenue-producmg 
laws,  and  we  have  some  other  Items  we 
feel  will  help  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  be  economically  viable. 

In  summary,  H.R.  19885  provides  as 
follows: 

irn,E  I — REVENUE 

Section  101  increases  authorized  an- 
nual Federal  payment  to  the  District 
from  $105  to  $120  million. 

Section  102,  District  ot  Columbia 
budget  requests  for  appropriations  shall 
be  examined  and  reviewed  by  Federal 
Oflice  of  Management  and  Budget. 

Section  103.  District  of  Columbia  bor- 
rowing authority  extended  for  2  years— 
from  1970  to  1972. 

Section  104  permits  heavy,  self-un- 
loading trucks — up  to  65.000  pounds — 
upon  payment  of  fees  specified,  esti- 
mated to  produce  J300.000  In  revenue  for 
highway  depai  tmer.t. 

rnXE    II — MISCEtLANEOUS   TAX    MATTERS 

Section  201  provides  2  percent  tax  on 
rental  linens;  continues  2-percent  rate 
on  all  laimdrj-;  removes  4  percent  sales 
tax  on  rental  lines.  Estimated  5200,000 
revenue. 

Section  202  repeals  real  property  tax 
exemption  on  housing  owned  by  non- 
profit charitable  organizations  If  such 
property  Is  aided  by  Federal  rent  supple- 
ment or  Interest  subsidy. 

Section  203  transfers  to  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  the  tax  exemption 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  property  al- 
ready exempted  by  Congress  to  local 
chapte-. 

Section  204.  to  clarify  the  intent  ol 
Congress  In  the  1969  Revenue  Act  to  con- 
form District  of  Columbia  capital  gains 
and  loss  and  depreciation  provisions  with 
Federal  provisions. 

TTFLE   ni — MEOICAL   AND   DENTAL  SCHOOL 
SUBSroY 

Section  301  authorizes  $6.2  million 
appropriaUon  for  District  of  Columbia 
medical  and  dental  schools — Georgetown 


and  George  Washington— to  permit 
HEW  grants  of  not  over  $5,000  per  medi- 
cal student  and  $3,000  per  dental  stu- 
dent, for  fiscal  years  1970  and  1971. 

TTTLE  IV— lAND-CRANT   COU.EOE   FCNDS  TO   THE 
DISTRICT  or  COLUMBIA 

Section  401  provides  they  shall  be 
shared  equally  by  Federal  City  CoUege 
and  Uie  Washington  Technical  InsUtiite. 

Secuon  402  exempts  higher  educaUon 
Institutions  in  the  District  frcm  mterest 
ceiling  for  borrowing  moneys. 

TITLE  V — LoaTOM 

To  be  deleted. 

TTTLE    VI — MISCELLANEOUS 

Section  601.  Old  Georgetown  Market, 
deletes  limit  of  $150,000  authorized  for 
preservation  of  the  market. 

Section  602.  exempts  District  of  Co- 
lumbia motor  carriers  that  are  regulated 
by  ICC.  from  District  of  Columbia  mira- 
mum  wage  provisions.  „.  .  .  .     , 

Section  603.  Unuts  future  District  of 
Columbia  minimum  wage  orders  to  no 
more  than  10  percent  higher  than  Fed- 
eral fair  labor  standards  rates. 

Section  604.  provides  for  study  by  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  of  Potomac  River  pol- 
lution, resources,  and  water,  sewer  and 
sanitation  services. 

Section  605.  authorizes  Distnct  of  Co- 
lumbia government  to  enter  into  leases 
for  space,  up  to  20  years. 

TTTLE  VII — DAlBT  PRODUCTS 

Permits  sale  in  District  of  Columbia 
of  milk  and  dalr>'  products  where  in- 
spection and  certification  are  by  HEW 
and  meets  HEW  sUndards  obviating  du- 
plicate District  of  Columbia  UispecUon. 
Estimated  to  save  the  District  over 
$200,000  annually. 

TTTLE  Vin— H'GHWAT  AKENDMEJIT 


To  be  deleted. 

iriLE  IE CENEK-KL  PROVISIOXS 

LECAL    SERVICES    FOR    THE    ROARD    OF    EDUCATION 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  ol  Columbia  requested 
vour  committee  to  authorize  the  Board 
"to  employ  legal  counsel  to  represent  it 
within  Ljid  outside  the  pubUc  school 
system.  . .       . 

Ycur  committee  carefully  considered 
the  Board's  request  and  is  thoroughly 
convmced  that  the  Board  of  EducaUon 
needs  more  satisfactory  legal  services 
than  it  receives.  Your  committee  beUeves. 
however,  that  a  precedent  of  authoriz- 
ing District  of  Columbia  agencies  to 
have  their  own  legal  counsel  to  repre- 
sent them  should  not  be  established. 
The  Corporation  Counsels  Office  should 
continue  to  represent  all  agencies  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Your  committee 
feels  strcngly.  however,  that  two  Assist- 
ant Cci-poration  Counsels,  preferably  at 
general  service  grade  15,  and  a  secre- 
tar>'  should  be  assigned  by  the  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

Therefore,  your  commUtee  wishes  to 
tran.'mlt  to  the  Commissioner  its  re»- 
ommendations  In  this  regard.  It  also 
wishes  to  urge  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  to  Increase  appropriations 
for  the  C:'rp"rat*c>n  Ccunsfl's  Office  to 
provide  for  these  three  positions.  This 
arrangement  recognizes  that  the  Cor- 
poraUon  Counsel  is  the  attorney  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  is  solely  re- 
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sponsible  for  prosecuting  and  defending 
all  suits  brought  by  or  against  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

LHJISLATlVt  AND  OOVIINXItNTAL  A^T^aS  COUN- 
SEL   FOB    THr    BOARD    OF    FDUCATION 

The  Board  of  Education  also  requested 
vour  committee  to  authorize  it  to  ap- 
point and  employ  a  legislative  and  go%'- 
emmenial  allairs  counsel  to  tie  covered 
into  the  competitive  service  and  paid  at 
an  annual  rate  of  not  less  than  the  min- 
miuin  rate  for  OS-15  of  the  general 
schedule  under  section  5332  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code. 

Yoar  committee  concurs  with  the 
Boaid  of  Education  regarding  the  need 
for  this  position  to  enable  it  to  better 
serve  the  education  needs  of  the  commu- 
nity. It  should  also  serve  the  needs  of 
the  Congress  and  its  committees  to  se- 
cure more  expeditious  handling  of  its 
requests  for  information. 

Thus  your  committee  wishes  also  to 
transmit  its  recommendations  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  to 
approve  the  above  position  as  requested 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's undersunding  that  the  Board 
of  Education  will  request  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  of  Congress  for  the 
funding  of  this  position  in  the  fiscal  year 
1912  budget.  In  the  meantime,  the  Board 
has  made  arrangements  to  fund  the  po- 
sition from  Federal  grants. 

Your  committee  urges  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  to  fund  this  position. 
These  matters  were  discu-ssed  in  com- 
mittee and  it  was  decided  to  include  lan- 
guage in  the  committee  report  expressing 
the  committee's  support  that  the  posi- 
tions be  approved  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioner  and  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  approve  funds 
for  the  position  in  the  fiscal  year  1972 
budget. 

Unfortunately,  when  the  committee  re- 
port was  prepared,  language  intended  to 
be  included  in  the  report  was  inadvert- 
ently left  out.  I  recognize  and  I  Icnow 
the  committee  recognizes  the  need  for 
these  positions  and.  therefore,  urge  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  approve 
the  positions  as  suggested. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  FUQUA.  I  yield  to  the  Cliairman  of 
the  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  iMr.  McMillak). 

PCBPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

J.Ir.  McMillan.  Mr.  chairman,  the 
purpose  of  H.R.  19885  i^  to  provide  .'ome 
additional  revenue  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, as  well  as  other  much  needed 
and  Justified  legislation  that  hopefully 
may  be  enacted  before  the  adjournment 
of  the  91st  Consress. 

Acaln  the  Congress  is  faced  ■alth  and 
aslccd  to  ball  the  District  govenunent  out 
of  its  fiscal  distress. 

For  the  seventh  consecutive  year  the 
District  has  come  to  Congress  with  an 
out-of-balance  budget.  The  District's 
estimates  of  expenditures  as  submitted 
for  fiscal  year  19T1  totaled  $821  million, 
or  $206  million  more  than  its  anticipated 
revenues.  Consequently,  the  Appropria- 
ttons  Committee  was  required  to  slash 
$182  million  from  the  budget  and  dis- 
allow over  $20  million  of  proposed  re- 
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serves  when  appropriating  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

Now  your  Committee  and  the  Congress 
are  aslted  to  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
rest  of.  or  most  of.  or  some  of,  the  dis- 
allowed budget  requests,  and  thus  finance 
another  recordbrealcing  budget  by  the 
District. 

Regretfully,  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  continues  an  ac- 
celerated rate  of  spending,  all  out  of 
proportion,  in  the  judgment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  District  Committee 
members,  to  the  city's  declining  popu- 
lation, its  needs,  or  Its  ability  to  finance 
such  expenditures.  Pew  If  any  economies 
or  efBclencies  have  been  achieved  in  the 
expansion  of  the  city  government  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  programs.  Tfet 
no  other  city  in  the  Nation  is  annually 
treated  so  generously  with  hundiwis  of 
millions  of  Federal  grants.  In  addition  to 
the  generous  Federal  payment. 

The  House  District  Committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  it  has  met  all  the  esublished 
needs  of  the  Nation's  Capital  by  enacting 
the  necessar>'  legislation. 

During  the  past  7  years  your  commit- 
tee has  reported  and  the  Congress  has 
approved  five  revenue  acts  for  the 
District. 
In  these  7  years,  the  Congress  has: 
Increased  the  Federal  payment  au- 
thorization from  S32  million  to  $105 
million. 

Raised  various  District  tax  rates  to 
provide  an  estimated  $62.4  million  of 
additional  aimual  revenues  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  general  fund. 

Increased  certain  motor  vehicle  regis- 
tration and  other  fees.  In  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1969.  so  as  to  provide  an  additional 
$6  million  annually  to  the  highway  fund. 
Increased  the  District's  borrowing  au- 
thority to  the  general  fund,  for  capital 
Improvements,  from  $75  million  to  $392.3 
million. 

Increased  the  District's  borrowing  au- 
thority for  highway  construction  from 
$50.25  milUon  to  $85  25  million. 

Authorized  an  additional  $50  million  of 
earmarked  borrowing  authority  as  the 
District's  one-third  share  of  the  $431  mil- 
lion initial  cost  of  constructing  a  subway 
and  rapid  rail  transit  system. 

Authorized  $50  milUon  tor  construction 
of  the  Federal  City  College  and  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute— $10 
million  of  this  was  an  outright  grant,  and 
$40  million  another  additional  borrow- 
ing authorization. 

Authorized  $40  million  in  Federal  proj- 
ect grants  for  modernization  of  hospital 
plants  and  coastruction  of  health  facil- 
ities, and  also  $40.5  million  in  Federal 
loans — at  2.5  percent  Interest  repayable 
in  50  years — for  institutions  not  having 
the  required  matching  funds. 

QucUfled  the  Federal  City  College  as  a 
land-grant  college,  thereby  authorizing 
it  to  receive  a  capital  grant  of  $7.2  million 
as  an  endowment. 

Authorized  an  additional  $166,500,000 
of  borrowing  authority— to  be  added  to 
the  $50  million  authorized  by  the  1965 
Act — thus  increasing  to  $216  5  million  as 
the  District  of  Colimibia's  share  of  the 
regional  subway  and  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem, the  Federal  contribution  to  which 
will  be  $1,147  million. 


Provided  an  additional  $25  million,  an- 
nually to  the  District's  revenues,  through 
increases  in  the  personal  income  tax. 
when  enacting  the  police,  firemen,  and 
teachers'  salary  bill. 

The  mean  average  household  income 
for  1969.  as  reported  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  was  $10,500. 

During  the  10  yeart'  construction  of 
the  subway  now  underway,  it  is  estimpted 
that  12.000  to  15.000  worlters  will  be  em- 
ployed with  an  estujiated  $1  billion 
payroll.  ,     ^ 

Congress  has  provided  generously  to 
the  District  in  so  many  instances, 
through  countless  measures.  As  shown 
hereafter  in  this  report,  these  Federal 
revenues,  supplementing  the  District's 
own  revenues,  should  suffice  to  provide 
an  efficient  and  sufficient  government  to 
the  people  of  Washington.  If  their  gov- 
ernment insists  on  living  beyond  its 
means,  it  must  lift  itseU  by  its  own  boot- 
straps, or  survive  as  it  can  do  well  within 
Its  available  revenues, 

PROVISIONS   or  THE   OMNfflVS   BILL 
REVENUE   FOB   THE   OISTWCT 

The  bill  provides  an  esUmated  $700,- 
000  to  $900,000  in  special  taxes,  fees,  or 
saWngs  to  the  District  government. 

It  provides,  through  increased  borrow- 
ing authority  to  the  District  an  estimated 
$783  million  loan  authority — $650  rail- 
lion  to  the  general  fund  for  1971  and 
1972:  $72  million  to  the  sanitary  and 
sewage  works  fund;  $110  mlllicn  to  the 
highway  fund;  and  $51  miUion  to  the 
water  fund. 

PinaUy.  It  Increases  the  Federal  pay- 
ment or  contribution  annually  author- 
ized, to  the  District  by  $15  million,  to  an 
alltime  high  of  $120  million  per  year. 

Your  committee  earlier  in  this  Con- 
gress approved  and  the  Congress  enacted 
legislation  giving  the  District  an  addi- 
tional $8  million  Federal  payment  to- 
ward salary  increases  for  police  and  fire- 
men, plus  another  $5  million  Federal 
payment  toward  the  new  court  system 
and  the  drug  problem,  as  well  as  $9  mil- 
lion saving  to  the  District  by  transfer- 
ring the  operation  of  the  local  zoo  from 
the  District  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Admittedly,  this  legislation  does  not 
provide  the  District  government  with  all 
the  moneys  it  requested  because  a  ma- 
jority of  your  committee  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  should  burden  the  tax- 
payers of  the  whole  country  with  any 
lerger  share  of  the  District's  expendi- 
tures than  they  are  now  contributing. 

Admittedly,  the  Dirtrict  government 
has  confessed  it  has  reached  the  "bottom 
of  the  barrel"  in  its  own  search  for 
sources  of  local  revenue  which  pro- 
duced the  unbelievable  picture  of  the 
District  requesting  your  committee,  and 
the  Congress,  to  authorls-e  a  $30  million 
increase  in  the  Federal  payment  to  the 
District,  while  the  District  itself  would 
only  assume  to  raise  $1.5  million  by  a 
fuel  tox  increase.  At  the  same  time,  the 
District  of  Colxmibia  Council  refused  to 
raise  $8.7  million  by  Increasing  the  local 
real  estate  taxes,  as  recommended  by 
the  District  Commissioner  as  a  necessary 
part  of  his  revenue  needs. 

The  District  government  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  finance  Its  own  increased 
budget  in  the  amount  of  a  $100  million 
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Increase  each  year,  and  its  own  antici- 
pated revenues  will  yield  only  an  addi- 
tional $50  million.  The  District  would  be 
perfectly  happy  to  contmue  Its  merry 
spending,  its  enlarged  progran-.s.  its 
ever-increasing  personnel,  mostly  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

U  the  Congress  would  force  the  Dis- 
trict's fiscal  demands  upon  the  citizens 
throughout  the  country  by  appropriating 
further  Federal  ftmds  to  oail  out  the 
District's  progranis.  then  it  would  be 
equally  equitable  to  strap  the  same  tax- 
payers with  the  Indebtedness  of  any  and 
all  other  U.S.  cities  in  financial  doldrums 
or  decline. 

I  include  tlie  foUowtog; 

DECEMBER  1,  1D70. 

Memo   to:    John    L.    McMillan.   Member   of 
Congress.      cliairman.     House     Dlstrlcl 
CommUtee- 
Prom;   Paul  Ya:es  Little,  consultant. 
Subject:    Contemporary   report  on   llie  De- 
portment ol  Corrections  ( Lofton  1.  Dis- 
trict ol  Columbia. 
This  Is  a  brier  report  on  the  present  condi- 
tions as  they  exist  at  the  Lorton  CompIeE. 
the  Department  of  Corrections   of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  iMt  report  of  the  Investigations  and 
study  of  this  Department  was  submitted  on 
February  23.  1970. 

1.  The  chain  of  conrunand  has  not  Im- 
proved and  la  still  Ineffective.  Any  imk  In 
the  ci.aln  of  command  feels  free  to  go  over 
any  other  imk  In  the  command  to  discuss 
their  problems. 

2.  Correctional  officers,  both  white  and 
black,  are  still  being  frequently  assaulted  by 
Inmatee.  It  appears  that  the  discipline  of 
prisoners  Is  more  lenient  now  than  during 
the  period  of  our  last  study  Recenty.  a 
prisoner  attacked  and  broke  the  Jaw  of  a 
correctional  officer.  ThU  prisoner  waa  not 
taken  into  custody  under  orders  of  the  Su- 
perintendent but  was  allowed  to  "cool  off" 
and  a  tew  hours  later  to  voluntarily  report 
for  confinement.  The  correctional  officer  waa 
severely  Injured  and  hospltallEed.  The  as- 
saulting lniB&t«  was  not  punished  or  prose- 
cuted. Disrespect  is  almost  total  by  all  in- 
mates, at  all  tune,  toward  all  officers;  al- 
though the  officers  are  called  four  letter 
words,  they  must  say  "thank  you"  to  the 
prisoner,  and  caU  him  "Sir". 

3.  The  correctional  officers  are  still  being 
advised  not  to  strictly  enforce  any  laws  or 
regulations.  John  O.  Boone  (the  Superin- 
tendent) .  according  to  the  correctional  offi- 
cers. Is  more  permissive,  lenient,  and  min- 
imum security  minded,  than  the  Director. 
Kenneth  L  Hardy. 

4.  Escapes  from  the  Institution  are  more 
multitudinous  than  ever.  Six  prisoners  re- 
cently escaped  from  the  city  Jail  during  a 
ball  game;  four  prisoners  escaped  during  a 
party  at  Lorton:  and  one  or  two  prisoners 
escape  every  few  weeks.  Very  few  of  these 
escapes  are  ever  reported  in  the  newspapers 
and  are  kept  secret,  but  the  copies  of  the 
escape  reporu  are  UJ  the  possession  of  this 
SubcoinnUt«ee. 

5.  The  use  of  narcotics  by  Inmates  Is  still 
widespread,  and  there  appears  no  effective 
effort   by  the  administration   to  control   It. 

6.  The  practice  of  homosexuality  and 
lesbianism  Is  widespread  and  no  efforts  are 
being  made  to  control  It.  Too,  known  sex 
deviates   arc   not   segregated. 

7.  There  appears,  yet,  not  to  be  any  Inven- 
tory by  the  supervisory  personnel  of  eating 
utensils  within  the  institution.  These  uten- 
sils are  stui  being  manufactured  Into  weap- 
ons by  the  prisoners. 

8.  The  prisoners  do  not  perform  even 
mental  tasks,  and  they  do  not  have  a  work 
program  that  Is  enforced. 


9.  Pre.**  releases  from  the  Department  of 
Corrections  tell  of  the  prisoners  at  Lorton 
attending  Federal  City  College  and  commend 
them  for  excellent  academic  efforts.  There 
are  reasons  to  believe  that  very  few  of  these 
prisoners  actually  attend  a  class  at  Federal 
City  College.  Most  of  them  merely  report 
"present",  then,  leave  out  the  back  door 
and  attend  to  their  personal  affairs — such 
as  crime,  and  return  in  time  to  catch  the 
free  bus  back  to  the  Lorto.n  Complex.  This 
condition  Is  not  only  documented,  but  wit- 
nesses are  ready  to  testify  as  to  Its  accuracy. 

10.  The  Lorton  Complex  Is  as  filthy  and 
Ill-kept  as  ever  before. 

11.  TThe  Superintendent,  named  John  O. 
Boone,  has  managed  to  earn  the  enmity  of 
most  of  the  correctional  officers  by  falling 
to  support  them  In  cases  involving  disci- 
pline of  inmates.  No  prisoner  has  ever 
been  punished  or  prosecuted  for  disrespect, 
assault  or  seriously  Injuring  any  correc- 
tional officer.  Instances  of  this  kind  occur 
frequently. 

12.  The  various  institutions  within  the 
Lorton  Complex  maintain  schools  for  pris- 
oners. These,  too,  are  poorly  attended,  main- 
tained and  uugbt. 

13.  The  hiring  practices  still  require  no 
minimum  education,  with  a  starting  age  of 
18  years  and  no  character  or  security  mves- 
tlgatlon  of  these  applicants'  backgrounds 
The  turn-over  In  personnel  Is  constant- 

14.  The  promotions  of  paid  personnel  are 
stlU  made  without  any  enforced  criteria 
some  of  the  promotions  are  apparently  made 
on  the  whims  of  the  personnel  officer  and 
the  applicant's  Immediate  supervisor.  The 
escalation  and  de-escalallon  of  favored  can- 
didates' eligibility  on  the  Civil  Service  reg- 
istry are  manipulated  by  giving  credit  for 
the  slightest  of  excuses. 

15.  There  is  no  criteria  for  placing  Imnates 
m  the  "Half-way  Houses".  These  "Half-way 
Houses"  are  listed  In  recent  press  releases 
by  the  Department  of  Corrections  In  the 
most  glowing  terms.  Confidential  sources 
within  the  administration  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  state  that  these  are 
■•dens  of  thieves".  These  houses  are  the  basis 
of  daytime  crime  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, a  sort  of  "Dracula  in  reverse".  In  that 
the  thieves  must  return  to  their  units  by 
sundown  and  are  not  allowed  to  legaUy  leave 
untu  sunrise.  A  confidential  source  suggests 
that  this  question  be  pressed:  "How  many 
prisoners  In  the  "Half-way  Houses "  are  ap- 
prehended each  year  and  either  returned  to 
Lorton  Complex,  released  on  bond,  or  re- 
sentenced for  crime?"  This  source  states 
that  the  figure  Is  beyond  belief. 

16.  The  Department  has  yet  to  improve  Its 
out-dated  bookkeeping  methods  of  various 
funds  kept  within  the  Department,  and  they 
stlU  use  "self-audits".  When  an  audit  Is 
made  of  a  fund  by  the  keeper  of  the  fund, 
it  is  poor  adverse  interest  to  do  so. 

17.  Personnel  are  still  being  hired  under 
contracts  which  avoid  ClvU  Service  require- 
ments. 

18.  The  morale  of  the  paid  personnel  Is 
even  lower  than  It  was  prior  to  John  O. 
Boone  being  made  superintendent  In  Febru- 
ary, 1970.  They  feel  they  arc  taking  their 
lives  Into  their  own  hands  when  they  report 
for  work  and  the  prisoners  are  l»tter  armed 
than  the  guards. 

19.  A  full  Inspection  or  shakedown  of  the 
institution  Is  made  seldom.  Contraband  con- 
tinues to  flow  freely  In  and  about  the  pris- 
oners. 

20.  The  training  of  correctional  officers  is 
practically  no  traliung  at  all.  as  it  is  so 
extremely  limited. 

21.  Visitors  are  still  allowed  physical  con- 
tact with  the  prisoners.  Connubial  acts  are 
committed,  and  money  changes  hands  be- 
tween visitor  and  prisoner  In  large  sums. 
Under  Boone,  the  Superintendent  of  the  De- 


partment of  Corrections,  visiting  hours  are 
now  seven  nights  a  week,  with  only  one  guard 
overseeing  the  twenty  or  more  visitors  and 
prisoners  at  any  one  time.  Boone,  when  ques- 
tioned about  this  by  one  of  the  guards  stated. 
"They're  gonna  slip  It  in  and  out  anyway,  ao 
whv  worry  about  It." 

22.  First  offenders  are  still  mingling  with 
hardened  recidivist  criminals. 

23.  Prisoners  are  allowed  to  be  alone  In  en- 
closed cublcals  with  female  visitors  for  long 
periods  of  time. 

24.  The  administrators  of  the  various  units 
of  the  Department  of  Corrections  are  un- 
believably Incompetent  and  only  with  alleged 
training. 

25.  The  prisoner  population  In  tile  Lorton 
Complex  Is  below  caps^ty. 

26.  On  or  about  November  6.  1970.  Salva- 
tore  Angelona.  In  charge  of  Arts  and  Crafu 
at  Lorton,  was  stopped  and  his  car  searched, 
and  he  was  later  SUM  for  narcotics  traffic. 

Samuel  Rosaer  was  an  associate  superin- 
tendent for  Pragraras  at  the  Lorton  Complex 
In  the  summer  of  1970.  He  was  under  Investi- 
gation for  bringing  narcotics  Into  the  prison. 
He  was  transferred  to  Washington.  D.C.. 
where  he  Is  still  emplo.ved  by  the  Department 
of  Corrections,  and  the  evidence  that  was 
found  In  this  case  was  "hushed  up". 

During  November  1970.  correctional  offi- 
cers— Francis  McGee.  Glenn  Brown,  and 
Ivory  Roljerts — were  dlmlssed  regarding  traf- 
fic In  narcotics.  To  date  no  charges  have  been 
filed.  The  narcotics  situation  at  Lorton  Com- 
plex has  not  changed  from  the  condition  as 
described  by  John  IngersoU.  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Dru::s.  as  described  In  his  letter.  January  30. 
1970.  which  was  made  a  part  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Onion  Calendar  No.  384;  House  Report  No 
91-850). 

27.  Theft  or  property  owned  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  continuous  and  on  a  large  scale. 
The  theft  of  Items  is  by  prisoners,  visitors, 
and  employees. 

28.  Innumerable  correctional  officers  (pris- 
on guards  I  are  caught  sleeping  on  duty  every 
night  m  the  week,  and  no  action  Is  taken  by 
the  superintendent.  John  O.  Boone,  although 
these  matters  are  brought  to  his  attention  by 
written  report. 

29.  Excessive  overtime  Is  paid  employees. 
The  reason,  given  by  John  O.  Boone,  the 
superintendent.  Is  that  he  Is  not  allowed  to 
hire  additional  employees.  The  overtUne 
hours  and  pay  result  m  most  of  the  em- 
ployees being  exhausted. 

30.  On  September  I.  1970.  John  O.  Boone 
Issued  Superintendent's  Order  No.  4500.11.  It 
was  entitled  "Resident  Institutional  Par- 
ticipation and  Use  of  Administrative  and 
Legal  Processes  to  Assist  In  Effecting  Modl- 
ficaUcns  in  Programs  and  Procedures".  This 
merely  changed  the  Inmates  Advisory  Coun- 
cil and  established  representatives  from  each 
dormitory  to  advise  the  supermtendent  on 
how  to  operate  the  Institution. 

31.  Any  person  tliat  wishes  to  do  so.  may 
■go  to  the  License  Shop  and  on  the  license 
printing  machine,  stamp  out  a  District  of 
Columbia  motor  vehicle  license  plate,  and 
then  give  to  friends.  Recently  a  prisoner  was 
apprehended  giving  a  set  of  plates  to  a  visi- 
tor. The  paid  personnel  at  the  Lorton  Com- 
plex advised  that  Is  common  practice  for 
anyone,  at  any  time,  to  prepare  for  himself 
a  set  of  license  plates,  it  Is  noted  that  on  the 
Lorton  Complex  machine,  there  Is  not  a 
"counter";  therefore.  It  Is  impossible  to  tell 
how  many  plates  may  l>e  made  on  tbe  ma- 
chine at  any  given  time. 

32.  There  Is  attached  to  this  report,  a  set 
of  pictures  Uken  surreptlously  of  lewd  and 
lascivious  glrly  shows  that  would  only  ap- 
peal to  the  prurient  mind,  put  on  for  the 
Juveniles  at  the  Youth  Center.  Any  com- 
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mem  on  the  pictures  for  the  youthful  mind 
would  be  redundant. 

33  The  Department  of  Corrcctlomi  U  mov- 
ing Its  offices  to  the  new  Potomac  Building 
located  between  flth  and  7th  and  between  G 
and  H  Streets.  Northwest.  They  have  leased 
the  9th.  10th.  and  11th  floors  In  full.  It  is 
estimated  their  rent  payments  will  be  500  "< 
more  toy  this  action. 

34  John  O.  Boone.  Superintendent  of 
Lonon.  Issued  an  order  on  March  24.  1970. 
not  If  ymg  the  prison  population  thot  a 
UrlnaU-sis  would  be  taken  of  all  prisoners. 
(There'  Is  nothing  like  being  forewarned  Is 
there?  J  Narcotics  and  contraband  will  never 
be  destroyed  with  this  type  of  effort. 

35  On  February  28.  1970.  Eugene  Schappel 
No  112767  broke  away  from  the  hospital  and 
climbed  the  tower.  It  took  the  Fire  Depan- 
ment  and  Rescue  Squad  of  several  townships 
to  get  him  down  Again  on  March  3.  1970.  he 
attempted  suicide.  On  March  10. 1970.  he  was 
given  the  freedom  of  the  hospital  and  with  a 
kitchen  kntfe  broke  the  lock  on  the  Ward 
and  attempted  to  climb  the  water  tower 
again. 

36  On  March  B.  1970.  Charles  Parker  No. 
63658  was  found  after  a  Urinalysis  to  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  Morphine.  Quinine  and 
Codeine. 

37.  On  March  12.  1970.  Roland  Henry  No. 
135591.  better  known  as  Roachy  Henry,  who 
has  had  unusual  liberties  granted  to  him  by 
both  Director  Hardy  and  The  DC.  Parole 
Board,  and  who  was  finally  placed  in  prison 
due  to  our  investigation  for  many  violations 
of  his  parole,  was  given  a  Urinalysis  and  was 
found  under  the  influence  of  Morphine. 
Quinine  and  Codeine. 

33  The  Director  of  the  DC  Department  of 
Corrections  has  continued  his  creating  of 
"super  Jobs".  He  recently  hired  as  Associate 
Director.  Correctional  Program  Administra- 
tor, one  Warren  H.  Moore  of  the  3600  block 
of  13th  Street.  Northeast.  One  of  Mr.  Moore's 
claim  to  fame  ts  that  he  has  studied  welding. 
This  Grade  15  position  pays  a  base  of  •21315 
per  annum. 

39.  A  letter  was  received  from  James  Clar- 
ence Moore  of  the  District  who  stated  that 
he  has  been  in  prisons  both  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  DC.  Department  of  Corrections 
and  the  Federal  Prison,  He  argues  that  em- 
ployees should  at  least  have  a  better  educa- 
tion and  higher  intelligence  than  the  inmate 
because  it  is  difficult  to  train  people  that  are 
smarter  than  the  teacher. 

40.  In  a  letter  from  Merrill  A  Smith.  Chief 
of  the  Federal  Probation  System,  dated  Jan- 
uary. 1970.  It  was  suted  "Prison  administra- 
tors and  criminologists  now  openly  acknowl- 
edge that  rehabilitation  programs  In  pri."ion 
have  'ailed  "  Therefore  the  millions  offered 
the  Department  of  Corrections  for  installing 
new  "within  the  prison  schools"  may  be  a 
waste  of  money  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

41.  A  request  was  made  by  the  Speclil 
Select  Subcommittee,  of  the  DC.  Department 
of  Corrections  in  the  middle  of  December. 
1969.  for  fingerprints  of  the  employees  on 
the  payroll  as  of  December  9,  1069.  As  of 
this  date  all  the  prints  have  yet  to  be 
received  and  the  study  remains  to  be 
completed. 

42.  In  a  letter  dated  Pebrtiary  4.  1970.  from 
F-  R-  Edwards  =164675  to  T.  P  Gallagher,  he 
stated  In  part  concerning  Lorton  Reforma- 
tory. "This  place  ts  a  Joke  for  a  Federal  prison. 
Its  too  bad  you  could  not  work  here  Pot  Is 
the  thing  here.  (Don't  get  me  wrongi  But 
If  one  must  pull  time,  this  is  the  right 
place."  The  country  club  atmosphere  of  Lor- 
lon  is  kno«-n  far  and  Wide. 

43.  There  Is  attached  a  list  of  major  vioU- 
tlona  within  Lorton  system  from  February  3. 
1070.  through  March  I.  1970.  that  Is  self- 
explanatory  . 

44.  There  Is  atuched  a  list  of  reasons  for 
placing  the  Lorton  Prison  under  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons. 


45  There  Is  attached  a  letter  dated  March 
9.  1970.  from  the  American  Federation  of 
Government  Employees,  giving  ihelt  reasons 
why  the  Lorton  Reformatory  should  be 
translerred  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

46.  In  the  Quarterly  Statistical  Report  for 
October,  November  and  December  1969.  of 
Uie  District  of  Columbia  Juvenile  Court, 
there  was  shown  that  in  juvenile  delinquency 
cases  repeaters  were  an  even  60' t.  This  is 
contrary  to  the  Department  of  Corrections" 
allegation  that  their  repeaters  were  25';. 
Thus  repudiating  again  many  of  the  false 
statements  made  by  the  E>epartmeni  of  Cor- 
rections to  the  Special  Select  Subcommittee, 

47.  On  March  6.  1970.  Boone,  the  new 
Superintendent  at  Lorton.  released  two 
men  from  tmnlmum  security  who  were  being 
held  for  possession  of  contraband  and  dis- 
respect to  the  Security  Officers. 

48.  On  March  22.  1970.  a  security  sergeant 
reported  to  Captain  Cornwell  at  Lorton  Vir- 
ginia that  as  of  October.  1969.  'on  Quar- 
ters Post  -3"  had  found  17  different  officers 
asleep  on  32  dlfl^erent  occasions.  "This  num- 
ber coiUd  well  be  doubled  II  the  count  were 
to  include  the  number  of  times  officers  were 
observed  through  the  windows  of  the  respec- 
Uve  dormitories  with  their  heads  in  reclin- 
ing positions  and  would  be  awakened  when 
the  dormitory  doors  were  opened."  This 
shows  the  tvpe  of  security  personnel  now 
being  hired  for  the  DC  Department  of  Cor- 
rections. 

49.  The  Department  of  Corrections  had  80 
escapees  In  the  past  two  years  from  their 
Halfway  Houses  that  have  never  been  re- 
captiu'ed. 

50.  Request  In  December.  1969  for  finger- 
prints and  Criminal  records  of  all  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  employees.  After  innu- 
merable reminders  to  date,  the  complete  re- 
port has  not  been  received.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Corrections  allege 
they  hope  to  get  the  report  in  soon. 

51.  May  3.  1970.  another  escape  from  Maxi- 
mum Security.  irlll802  Hawkins. 

52.  May  3.  1970.  three  prisoners  at  the 
Youth  Center  at  Lorton  escaped,  after  burn- 
ing mattresses. 

53.  It  Is  reported  that  the  DC.  Department 
of  Corrections'  Director  is  transferring  fa- 
vorite personnel  from  Lorton  to  DC.  office 
to  use  up  all  vacancies.  In  anticipation  of 
the  Lorton  transfer. 

54.  The  District  of  Columbia  Police  Nar- 
cotics Squad,  with  other  agencies  are  investl- 
gatln^  Sam  Rcsser.  Associate  Superintendent 
for  Training  and  Treatment,  of  Lorton  Com- 
plex. He  Is  to  be  charged  with  smuggling  nar- 
cotics Into  the  prison.  His  brother.  David 
Roftser  is  a  prisoner  there  now. 

35  On  March  22.  1970.  DC.  Correctional 
Officer.  L  D.  Williams  (one  of  the  new  "warm, 
uneducated  bodies"  recently  hired  i  was 
caught  with  two  15  and  16  years  old  youths 
burglarizing  a  home  In  Fairfax.  Virginia. 

56.  April.  1970.  four  escaped  from  Lorton. 
Three  recaptured  and  one  atlH  unappre- 
hended. 

57.  Eugene  Miller.  Superintendent  of  Wom- 
en's D-tention  Center,  resigned  as  of  May 
1.  1970. 

58.  The  American  Federation  of  Govern- 
ment Employees.  AFL-CIO,  Lodge  No.  1550. 
gave  a  report  to  this  Committee  showing 
that  on  Mav  23.  1970.  the  prisoners  rioted 
and  destroyed  MOO.OOO  worth  of  buildings. 
Too.  a  copy  of  this  report  Is  attached.  It 
would  cost  »750.000  to  replace  these  build- 
ings. Information  was  received  on  November 
20,  1970.  that  none  of  these  buildings  have 
been  repaired  or  rebuilt. 

59.  For  Thanksgiving,  1970.  Lorton  released 
180  long-term  prisoners  to  go  home  for  the 
Thlnksglvlng  Holidays,  and  from  past  expe- 
rience, it  is  Indicated  that  many  will  not  re- 
turn. 

60.  On  December  1.  1970.  information  was 
received  from  a  usually  reliable,  confidential 


source  that  William  Strickland,  convicted  of 
manslaughter,  who  was  recently  paroled  from 
a  long  term  sentence  and  prior  to  that  was  a 
chauffeur  for  Kenneth  L,  Hardy.  Director  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Cor- 
rectlona,  had  been  appointed  a  finance  officer 
of  the  Women's  Detention  Center,  D.C.  De- 
partment of  Corrections  In  the  spring  of 
1970.  This  convicted  thief  disappeared  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  ills  present  whereabouu  is  un- 
known. An  audit  of  his  accounts  revealed  a 
shortage.  The  combination  on  the  safe  was 
changed  December  1.  1970.  This  matter  is  a 
carefully  guarded  secret  known  only  by  the 
Director  and  a  few  others.  Part  of  the  loss  was 
made  up  and  the  Department  now  only  ad- 
miu  a  much  smaller  shortage. 

COMMENT 

The  above  discussions  indicate  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  E>epartment  of  Cor- 
rections either  cannot  or  delibeiately  will 
not  change  their  inept.  inefTeclual,  in- 
competent attitude  of  permissiveness  and 
lack  of  security  policies.  Since  this  was 
brought  to  their  attention  by  the  Special 
Select  Subcommittee  through  11  hear- 
ings, the  last  one  of  which  was  January 
30.  1970.  it  is  believed  that  the  Director 
is  with  malice,  flaunting  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. It  may  be  proven  that  he  has  open- 
ly bragged  that  he  will  dismiss  every  em- 
ployee of  the  Department  of  Corrections 
that  has  assisted  Congress  in  any  way 
in  its  investigation  of  the  conditions 
within  the  Department.  In  fact.  Dr.  Don- 
ald J.  Sheehy.  former  Superintendent  of 
the  Lorton  Reformatori'  and  Counsel  for 
the  Department  of  Corrections,  who  as- 
sisted tlie  Special  Select  Subcommittee, 
has  been  transferred  to  the  District  of 
Colimibia  Department  of  Welfare. 

Every  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment agency  is  now  frightened  over  the 
prospect  of  Lorton  being  transferred  to 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  should 
this  transfer  not  t>e  effective,  the  Con- 
gress will  have  lost  face  with  these  agen- 
cies and  they  will  run  rampant  over  the 
will  and  intent  of  Congress  in  the  future. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  di- 
rected, the  committee  conducted  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  Department  of  Cor- 
rections complex  at  Lorton.  Va..  from 
October  29  to  November  16.  1970. 

The  first  section  of  this  report  will 
cover  evaluation  of  existing  facilities. 
The  second  section  will  cover  results  and 
recommendations  based  on  the  survey. 
The  third  section  will  cover  violations 
of  regulations  enforceable  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  Fire  Department. 

The  report  follows: 

SECTION    I 

Response  to  specific  questions: 

1  The  present  organiEation  and  staffing 
of  the  fire  protection  program  places  all  the 
responsibility  and  practically  all  of  the  work 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  Fire  Protection  Spe- 
cialist. An  effective  lire  protection  program 
for  these  reservations  cannot  be  adequately 
maintained  by  one  man 

The  recommendations  for  an  effective  fire 
protection  program  as  outlined  In  Section  3 
of  this  report  cannot  be  carried  out  with  the 
present  organization  and  staffing. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  three  fire  trucks 
Is  very  good  considering  their  age  (two  1953 
Federals  and  one  1958  Macki.  They  passed 
a  maximum  capacity  flow  test.  The  fire  ex- 
tinguishers, except  where  noted  in  Section 
3  of  this  report,  are  adequate.  Water  flow 
for  fire  use  from  the  hydrants  at  the  Re- 
formatory and  Workhouse  were  InadcquaU. 
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At  the  Youth  Center,  the  now  was  adequate 
but  many  oj  the  hydrant*  were  inaccessable. 
Emtlng  standplpes  are  adequate  The  need 
for  sprinkler  systems  Is  covered  In  Section 
a  ol  this  report. 

3.  Evaluation  and  recommendations  lor 
flre-flghting  forces,  dre  brigades  and  lo- 
cation ol  a  fire  house  are  covered  m  Section 
a  of  this  report. 

4  The  present  method  for  reporting  and 
responding  to  Are  Is  Inadequate.  If  recom- 
mendations for  Btamng  the  Are  department 
are  accepted,  the  on  duty  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  Are  department  should  deter- 
mine when  mutual  assistance  Is  needed.  The 
legal  aspects  should  be  discussed  with  the 
DC.  Corporation  Counsel. 

5.  Training  recommendations  are  covered 
in  Section  2  of  this  report. 

6.  The  records  and  reports  are  inadequate 
and  should  be  expanded  as  recommended  in 
Section  2  of  this  report. 

7  The  DC.  Fire  Department  Is  assigned 
the  responsibility  of  conducting  an  annual 
fire  prevention  Inspection  of  the  entire  Lor- 
ton ReiMsrvatlon.  A  report  Is  submitted  to 
the  Director.  Department  of  Corrections,  de- 
tailing violations  of  the  DC.  Fire  Depart- 
ment regulations  and  apparent  vloUtlons 
of  other  D.C.  Rcgulatlons. 

StCTION   u 

Becoromendattons  tor  organizing  and  stall- 
ing a  flte  protection  unit  at  the  correctional 
complex  at  Lorton.  Virginia  capable  of  ad- 
ministering a  Bre  protection  program  that 
will  Insure  a  reasonable  degree  of  safety  to 
life  and  property  from  fire ; 

A  new  fire  house  should  be  constructed 
adjacent  to  the  Reformatory.  This  Bre  house 
to  be  fullv  m.inned  24  hours  a  day. 

The  fire  department  should  be  organized 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Director.  De- 
partment of  Corrections   Tlhs  Is  In  accord- 
X         nnce  with  nationally  recognized  good  prac- 
O         tlce  because  the  Interest  In   fire  protection 
X         and  Are  safety  has  to  start  at  the  top.  A  fire 
chief   should   l>e  appointed   to   manage  and 
supervise  the  Are  department  and  a  minimum 
crew  of  Ave  (5»  Aremen  should  be  on  duty 
at  all  times. 

The  Are  chief  would  t>e  directly  responsible 
to  the  Director  for  the  supervision,  training, 
and  maintenance  of  an  emclent  Are  protec- 
tion program. 

To  carry  out  these  responstbUltles.  the  Are 
chief  should: 

(a)  Recommend  appropriate  Are  protection 
regulations  for  the  Correctional  Complex  to 
the  Director.  These  regulations  shall  assign 
responslbllltv,  establish  policy,  prescribe  pro- 
cedures to  be  followed  by  department  hands 
and  their  subordinates  In  the  establishment 
and  performance  of  Are  prevention  and  Are 
supression  activities.  {For  your  Information. 
Appendix  A  la  attached  as  a  typical  program 
you  may  wish  to  use  as  a  guide.) 

(b)  Cause  each  building  to  be  Inspected 
at  such  intervals  as  the  type  of  construction 
and  occupancy  warrant,  but  In  no  Instance 
less  than  quarterly. 

(c)  Take  appropriate  action  to  abate  all 
Are  hazards. 

(d)  Enforce  the  appropriate  sections  of  the 
D.  C.  Building  code,  the  Fire  Prevention 
Code  of  D.  C  and  the  National  Fire  Code. 

(e)  Train  Are  brigades  in  the  use  of  Arst 
aid  flre-Aghtlng  equipment. 

If)   Conduct  appropriate  Are  drills. 

(g>  Train  all  correctional  officers  in  appro- 
priate Are  protection  procedures. 

(h)  Establish  standard  operating  proced- 
ures for  Are-Aghtlng  operations. 

(1)  Cause  the  Arenghtlng  force  to  perform 
not  less  than  one  hour  of  drill  each  day 
except  Sunday. 

(jl  Maintain  Are-Aghtlng  equipment  In 
proper  condition. 

Ik)  Maintain  Arehouse  In  proper  condition. 

(1)  Assume  command  at  all  Ares  to  which 
be  responds  at  the  Correctional  Complex. 


(mi  PreAre  plan  all  dormitories  and  other 
malor  buildings. 

in)  cause  aU  Ares  to  be  investigated. 

(o)  Cooperate  with  Fairfax  Fire  Depart- 
menu  m  accordance  with  mutual  aid  agree- 

(p)  Cause  each  hydrant  to  be  t«sted  at 
least  twice  yearly  and  maintain  appropriate 
records  of  same, 

(q)  Require  a  watch  detail  at  the  alarm 
desk  24  hours  a  day.  

in  Cause  outside  assistance  to  be  sum- 
moned at  anytime  It  Is  not  readily  apparent 
that  the  Correctional  Complex  AreAghtlng 
force  can  extinguish  the  Are  In  a  few  min- 
utes or  at  anytime  It  appears  desirable. 

(s)  Cause  the  following  records  and  reports 
to  be  maintained: 

1,  Fire  alarms. 

2,  Daily  acUvltles  (Journal). 

3,  Personnel. 

4,  Inspection  reports. 

5,  Violations  (Are  hazardi). 

6,  Fire  reports, 

7,  Injuries, 

8,  Property  (Inventory), 

9,  Training, 

10,  Maintenance  of  equipment. 

11,  Hydrant  test  records, 

12,  Hose  tests  records, 

13,  Fire  Investigation  report, 
14    Location  of  Bre  extinguishers  and  dates 

of  recharge.  j      „  . 

For  your  Inform.ition.  Appendix  B  is  at- 
tached. These  are  DC.  Fire  Department  rec- 
ords and  reporu  you  may  wish  to  use  In  the 
implementation  of  your  overall  program. 

In  conjunction  with  the  above  program.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  professional  on 
duty  Areman.  would  be  used  In  this  total  Are 
protection  program  for  the  Inspections,  lec- 
tures, instruction,  and  proper  maintenance 
and  testing  of  equipment. 

It  Is  also  recommended  that  every  building 
be  equipped  with  an  Ionization  chamber  type 
smoke  detection  sj-stcm  connected  directly  to 
the  alarm  desk  at  the  Arehouse 

Whenever  anv  construction  Is  contem- 
puted  which  would  have  a  tearing  on  Are 
protection  or  are  safety,  a  written  notlAca- 
tlon  should  be  forvrarded  to  the  Fire  Chief 
of  the  overall  Correctional  Complex  for  study 
and  approval  before  any  construction  work 
IS  started  This  notlAcatlon  would  also  apply 
If  a  building  is  to  be  changed  from  one  type 
occupancy  to  another.  Standard  procedure 
should  be  established  for  notifying  the  Flr« 
Chief  when  water  mains  are  to  be  repaired 
or  valves  closed. 


Water  supply 

The  survey  of  the  several  water  supplies 
at  the  Correctional  Complex  revealed  some 
serious  deAclencles,  The  quantity  of  water 
available  at  several  locations  wm  seriously 
Inadequate,  (Appendix  C  Is  attached  for  your 
information  and  carries  the  results  of  the 
Are  flow  tests.) 

The  water  supply  management  is  not  prop- 
erly responsive  to  Are  protection  needs.  (Ex- 
ample: One  week  after  the  water  mainte- 
nance department  was  requested  to  deter- 
mine the  position,  closed  or  open,  of  some 
underground  valves  that  may  be  responsible 
for  the  serious  water  shorUge  at  the  Com- 
missary. Walled  Unit,  and  Garage  area,  they 
still  had  not  checked  these  valves.)  Numer- 
ous hydrants,  at  all  three  reservations,  are 
poorly  located  or  are  positioned  incorrectly. 
The  water  pressures  at  both  the  Reformatory 
and  the  Work  House  are  Inadequate  lor  ef- 
fective Are  service  by  Are  brigades  using 
streams  from  standplpes  and  hydrants.  The 
water  department  and  the  Bre  department 
have  not  established  proper  periodic  testa 
and  inspections  of  valves,  hydrants,  etc..  and 
therelore.  do  not  have  comparauve  records 
to  assist  In  analyzing  the  causes  of  the  deA- 
clencles found  m  the  current  tests.  The  fol- 
lowing Is  recommended  to  Insure  •  better 
water  supply: 


1  Establish  periodic  test  and  inspection 
procedures  for  hydrants  and  valves.  (See 
section  13-14,  WPPA  Handbook.  I3th  edi- 
tion ) .  ,       , 

2  Correct  deBdencles  of  water  supply  »t 
the  Commissary.  Walled  Unit,  and  Oarage 
area  immediately. 

3.  Relocate,  repoaitlom  or  install  hydranu 
In  the  following  locations: 

I  a)  install  hydrant  at  lower  level  In  rear 
of  carpenter  shop  at  Reformatory. 

(b)  insuu  hydrant  In  rear  of  Industrial 
building. 

(CI    Install  additional  hydrant  at  gaiage 

(dl  Install  additional  hydrant  at  com- 
mlsary. 

(e)  install  hydrant  in  center  courtyard  at 
opposite  end  from  auditorium  at  Eeforma- 
tory, 

(f )  relocate  hydrants  In  farm  office  are*  or 
Work  House  away  from  building,  fifty  (50( 
feet.  If  possible, 

(g)  reposition  hydrants  m  R,  C,  A, 

Ih)  relocate  hydrants  at  Touth  Center  so 
that  all  hydranu  are  within  Af teen  ( IS )  feet 
of  a  paved  roadway. 

4  Cross  connect  water  nuuns  at  both  the 
Reformatory  and  the  Work  House  to  Increase 
rellabllltv  and  waterflow, 

5,  Alur  plans  for  erection  of  new  water 
tower  so  that  top  of  tank  is  raised  to  40O 
feet  above  sea  level  (raising  static  hydrant 
pressure  to  7S  PSII  and  that  the  tower  is 
located  adjacent  to  the  Reformatory,  The 
increased  height  coupled  with  the  cross 
connecting  of  water  mains  would  probably 
Increase  water  Aow  to  tolerable  limits 
throughout  the  Reformatory. 

It  Is  recommended  that  fatigue  tests. 
known  as  Ultrasonic  Transducer,  for  the 
steel  supports  of  water  towers  be  made  at 
least  once  each  2  years. 

Durmg  the  survey  it  was  noUced  thai 
many  keys  were  not  available  and  In  somr 
cases  could  not  be  obtained.  Some  of  these 
keys  were  to  doors  leading  to  the  outside  of 
buildings.  In  one  Instance,  we  discovered  the 
only  keys  available  were  on  the  ^reon  of  an 
employee  at  home  on  his  day  off.  It  is  there- 
fore recommended  that  keys  to  all  dooca. 
scuttles,  and  other  openings  be  available 
at  all  times.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
will  be  necessary  In  order  to  comply  with  an 
acceptable  Arc  evacuation  plan. 

It  Is  recommended  m  oil  buildings  where 
there  are  exposed  steel  or  wood  beams  that 
these  supports  be  Bre  protected.  If  sprinkler 
system  Is  Installed  in  any  buUdlng,  protec- 
tion will  not  be  necessary  unless  so  desired 
by  the  department 

Onder  Article  SD.  Secuon  3-693  and  Article 
81.  Section  3-62i3.  paragraph  2,  If  a  proper 
evacuation  plan  Is  submitted  and  adopted 
the  requirement  for  enclosed  stairs  and  ade- 
quate egress  facilities  may  be  omitted. 

If  sprinkler  systems  are  Installed  variances 
may  be  granted  as  stated  In  Section  3-6252B, 
Be/ormaeory 
Adminlatratlon  Building— 2  Story.  Wood 
Jolsted  Brick :  This  building  has  combustible 
celUng  tile  In  all  rooms  and  halls  throughout 
building.  Exit  doors  are  not  equipped  with 
panic  hardwore.  There  are  unprotected  vent 
openings  in  the  ceiling  of  the  2nd  Boor  hall- 
way Into  attic,  AU  openings  on  1st  Aoor  cor- 
ridor are  unprotected.  Unprotected  door 
opening  to  storage  room  In  room  st221A, 
Screen  doors  on  all  ouulde  exit  doors  swing 
conuary  to  direction  of  egress.  All  exits  are 
not  properly  indicated.  No  emergency  white 
lighting  system  Building  not  equipped  with 
sprinkler  system.  Unprotected  duct  from 
bathrooms  1st  Aoor  Into  and  through  at- 
tic. Illegal  electric  wiring  Installed  through 
same  duct  work.  It  Is  recommended  that 
structural  weight  teat  be  made  of  2nd  floor, 
due  to  the  construction  of  cinder  block  and 
heavy  steel  partitions  at  the  south  end. 

Gymnasium  Building— 1  Story.  Brick  and 
Steel:  Outside  exit  doors  not  equipped  wlUt 
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panic  bardware.  No  second  means  of  egnss 
from  projection  booth.  Projection  booth  port 
openings  are  not  properly  protected.  Un- 
protected door  openings  to  storage  and  lock- 
er  rooms  In  rear  ol  gymnnsium. 

Voottional  Schocl  and  Dormitory— 3  Story. 
Wood  Jotstrd  Bnck:  Unprotected  door  open- 
ings to  rooms  Ist  and  2nd  floors.  Exits  not 
properly  Indicated.  No  emergency  white 
lights.  No  Interior  fire  alann  i^ystem.  Exit 
doors  swing  contrary  to  direction  of  egress. 
Stairway  not  properly  enclosed  Stairway  be- 
tween 2nd  floor  and  attic  non-confornilng. 
Illegal  electric  wiring  from  outlet  In  hjllwuy 
near  room  =207,  Unprotected  closet  under 
stairway  ist  floor.  Building  no;  equipped 
with  sprinkler  ayatem.  Unprotected  opening 
tn  celling  of  and  floor  hallway  ln^^  atUc. 

Dining  Hcill  Building— 1  Story.  Wood 
Joisted  Brick  w  exposed  steel  beams:  Grease 
ducts  are  not  properly  protected.  Kitchen  not 
properly  cut  off  from  dining  room.  Door 
openings  to  various  storerooms  ore  unpro- 
tected. Non-conforming  exit  door  from  north- 
east exit  corridor.  Unprotected  duct  from 
large  commercial  baking  oven.  Oil  burning 
commeirtal  bakmg  oven  not  property  flue 
connected.  Defective  and  Improper  electric 
wiring  to  deep-f.it  fryers.  Unprotected  open- 
ing in  wall  between  main  kitchen  .ind  officers 
dining  room.  OiBcers  kitchen  not  separated 
from  officers  dining  room  CcmbuKtible  cell- 
ing tile  installed  m  officers  dining  room.  It 
Is  recommended  that  non-slip  type  floor  tile 
b«  Installed  In  main  kitchen  and  in  inmates 
dining  room.  It  Is  also  recommended  that 
expceed  steel  beams  and  wooden  ceilings  be 
protected. 

Dormitory  Noa.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6.  7.  10.  11.12.  13— 
1  Story.  Wood  Jolsted  Brick;  At  the  present 
time  these  buildings  have  unprotected  ceil- 
ings throughout.  In  general  there  Is  Illegal 
electric  wiring  tn  most  of  these  buildings. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  work  In  prog- 
ress: fire-prooflng  the  ceilings  of  dormi- 
tories and  buildings  B  and  9.  and  the  rest  of 
the  dormitories  are  scheduled  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. The  electric  wiring  Is  also  being  updat- 
ed due  to  this  program.  No  further  recom- 
mendations will  be  made  regarding  construc- 
tion in  these  buildings.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  present  program  of  fire  protection 
be  expedited 

Industrial  Building — 2  Story.  Brick  and 
Concrete  w /exposed  steel  beamA:  Tills  build- 
ing is  not  equipped  with  automatic  sprinkler 
■ystem.  There  Is  an  unprotected  opening  in 
the  Are  wall  between  the  print  shop  and  the 
clothing  shop.  The  dark  room  In  the  print 
shop  Ls  of  non -conforming  construction. 
There  is  also  a  non-conforming  storage  room 
bxillt  en  ccp  of  the  dark  room.  The  office  In 
the  machine  shop  area  is  of  non -conforming 
construction,  the  same  as  the  one  that  was 
destroyed  by  Are  In  the  print  shop  area-  There 
are  no  proper  flammable  liquid  storage  vaults 
either  in  the  print  shop  area  or  dip  tank  and ' 
spray  area.  Improper  ventilation  In  print 
■hop  area.  Dryers  and  ovens  In  print  shop 
are  apparently  not  UL  approved.  During  the 
survey  in  the  license  plate  dip  tank  area,  H 
was  aacefcained  that  the  supervisor  of  the 
area,  the  assistant  supervisor,  and  even  the 
superintendent  of  indtutry  did  not  know 
whether  the  product  being  used  In  the  dip- 
ping operation  was  hazardous  or  not.  and 
did  not  know  the  flash  point  of  the  liquid 
being  used.  It  Is  therefore  recommended  that 
all  employees  working  In  a  hazardous  area 
with  potentially  dangerous  substances  be 
fully  aware  of  any  hazardous  condition  that 
may  be  present  due  to  the  use  of  said  prod- 
ucu.  It  Is  also  recommended  that  a  Are 
wall  be  constructed  between  the  machine 
shop  area  and  the  dip  tank  and  spray  area. 
It  la  further  recommended  that  rolled  paper 
In  the  warehouse  section  be  stored  in  the 
horUxintal  rather  than  the  vertical  poslUon. 
per  section  6—16  of  the  W.  F-  P.  A.  Hand- 
book. 


&lala  Garage — 1  Story.  Metal  w/exposed 
steel  and  wood  beams:  Storage  room  not 
properly  cut  off  from  garage  All  door  open- 
ings on  exit  corridor  are  unprotected.  Unpro- 
tected opening  between  body  shop  and  class- 
room Unit  ts  Improperly  indicated  through 
body  shop.  Illegal  electric  pigtails  installed 
on  most  wall  outleu  Recently  constructed 
panu  spray  room  in  rear  of  garage  is  nou- 
cotiformlng  as  to  ventilation  and  has  no 
proper  flammable  liquids  storage  vault.  The 
electric  wiring  on  the  grmdor  In  the  machine 
shop  area  Is  exposed  and  motors  on  various 
machines  are  installed  too  low  to  the  floor 
and  are  not  explosive  proof.  It  is  therefore 
recommended  that  a  fire  wall  be  constructed 
separating  the  machine  shop  area  from  the 
garage. 

Vocational  School — 1  Story.  Steel;  Illegal 
and  exposed  electric  wiring  \  hroughout 
building.  Exit  doors  swing  contrary  to  direc- 
tion of  egress.  Non-conforming  celling  In 
visual  aid  room.  It  Is  recommended  that 
automatic  sprinkler  system  be  installed  In 
this  building. 

Vocational  School  Annex — 1  Story.  Wood 
Jolsted  Brick:  No  second  means  of  egress. 
Unprotected  openings  in  Are  walls.  Exit  door 
swings  contrary  to  direction  of  egress. 

Dormitories  Nos,  14,  15.  16.  17.  IB.  21  —  1 
Story.  Wood  Jolsted  Brick;  Exit  doors  swing 
contrary  to  direction  of  egress.  In  No.  16 
dormitory,  illegal  electric  wiring  ln.stalled 
approximately  half  way  up  center  section 
wall 

Commissary  and  Dormitory — 3  story.  Brick 
and  Concrete :  Unprotected  elevator  shaft 
through  building  (the  eIeva:or  was  never  in- 
stalled In  this  shaft).  It  Is  therefore  recom- 
mended that  the  elevator  be  Installed  so  this 
sha.'t  may  be  properly  enclo£ed.  Non-con- 
forming partition  installed  on  2nd  floor.  Un- 
protected fan  opening  in  wall  of  officers 
clothing  room  All  exits  not  prcperly  indi- 
cated. Non -conforming  walls  In  refrigeration 
room-  All  exit  doors  do  not  swing  in  direc- 
tion of  egress.  It  is  recon^mended  that  fire 
wall  be  Installed  to  separate  basement.  In- 
spection revealed  that  all  walls  of  building 
are  cracking  and  moving  out-ward.  It  Is 
therefore  recommended  that  &  structural  en- 
gineer check  this  building  and  make  what- 
ever recommendation  necessan*  for  safetv. 

Engineers  Warehouse — 1  Story.  Wood 
Jot&red  Brick;   Unprotected  celling 

Foundry  Building  —  2  Story.  Brick  and 
Steel:  Building  abandoned,  no  recommenda- 
tlonA  on  this  survev. 

Cannery  Building— l  Storv.  Frame:  same 
as  abo%'e. 

Pattern  Shop  —  2  Story.  Brick  w  exposed 
steel  and  wood  beams:  Von-conforming  stor- 
age room  2nd  floor.  Flammable  liquid  storage 
area  in  this  building  is  totally  non-conform- 
ing. In  conjunction  with  this  there  fs  ap- 
proximately 2.000  gallons  of  highlv  flammable 
Uquids  stored  in  this  room  Iii  so  far  as 
security  of  this  hazardous  mot'rlBl  l«!  con- 
cerned, there  is  practically  none.  Openings  to 
this  storage  area  are  either  flimsy  thin  wood 
doors  or  plain  glajs  windows  of  the  wood 
frame  type.  On  August  21.  1968.  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  board  of  surv,»y  which  In- 
vestigated the  riots  and  flres  of  April  1968 
were  to  secure  flammabie  liquids  from  the 
inmates.  There  were  serious  flres  again  in 
1969.  the  above  situation  shows  a  total  lack 
of  concern  as  to  where  these  flarrunsble 
liquids  are  stored  and  as  to  whether  the  in- 
mates can  get  to  It  or  not  Proper  storage 
facilities  inaccessible  to  the  tnma^.es  must  be 
provided 

Land5cape  Offlce  and  Storage — 1  Story. 
Frame:  Due  to  the  construction  and  the  stor- 
age Involved  It  is  recommended  that  this 
buiidlng  be  torn  down  and  replaced  by  a  Are 
resistive  structure.  In  conjunction  with  this. 
It  Is  also  recommended  that  the  one  story 
frame  section  added  to  No.  I  barn  be  torn 


down  and  storage  transferred  to  newly  built 
landscape  building. 

No  1  Bam— 2  Story.  Wood  Jolsted  Brick: 
Second  floor  oierloaded  with  5tor.ige. 

No.  1  Dormitory — 1  Story.  Wood  Jolsted 
Brick:  Exit  doors  swing  contrar>-  to  direction 
of  egress. 

Dormitory  Office — I  Story.  Wood  Jolsted 
Brick:  This  lean-to  type  addition  to  dormi- 
tory No.  13.  besides  being  an  office  is  also 
used  for  storage.  Due  to  its  unprotectr d  ceil- 
ing U  presents  an  exposure  hazard  to  the 
windows  of  dormitory  No.  13.  dlrectlv  above. 

Bakery— 1  Story.  Wood  Jolsted  Brick:  Exit 
doors  swing  contrary  to  direction  of  egress. 

Officers  Assembly.  Clothing  Is^ue,  Tailor 
Shop,  and  Control  Cells— All  1  Storj-.  Wood 
Jolsted  Brick;  These  buildings  were  severely 
damaged  by  Are  during  the  recent  riots  and 
due  to  this  damage.  It  ts  reconuneuded  that 
they  be  torn  down  aud  replaced  with  Are 
resistive  structures. 

School  Building— 1  Story,  Fire  Resistive: 
Illegal  electric  wire  In  storerooms  to  left  of 
officers  desk. 

Recreation  Building— 2  Story.  Brick  and 
Concrete:  Electric  hot  water  heater  appar- 
ently improperly  wired. 

Laundry  Building— 1  Story.  Brick  and 
Steel:  Loading  dock  not  cut  off  from  check 
out  room.  Fire  door  between  loading  dock 
and  laundry  Is  not  proper  type  automatic 
Are  door. 

Dormitory  Nos.  19.  22.  23—1  Story.  Wood 
Jolsted  Brick:  Exit  doers  swing  contrary  to 
direction  of  egress.  Non -con  forming  storage 
room  In  dormitory  No.  19.  Illegal  electric 
wiring  In  rear  of  dormitory  No.  19. 

Dormitory  No.  20 — 1  Story.  Wood  Jolsted 
Brick;  Combustible  celling  tile  throughout. 
Exit  door  swings  contrary  to  direction  of 
egress.  No  second  means  of  egress  provided. 

Art  and  Crafts  and  Carpenter  Shop— 2 
Story.  Wood  Jointed  Brick:  Laundry  supply 
room  not  properly  enclosed.  No  second  meaui 
of  egress  from  arts  and  crafts  section.  It  Is 
recommended  that  exposed  220  volt  ime  in 
arts  and  crafts  section  be  disconnected.  Un- 
protected openings  In  Are  wall  between  car- 
penter shop  and  lumber  storage.  Lumber 
storage  area  is  an  exposure  hazard  to  the 
wmdows  of  the  floor  above.  This  is  the  same 
type  exposure  hazsLrd  as  Dormitory  No.  13. 

Electric  Shop — 1  Story.  Wood  Jolsted 
Brick:  Unprotected  celllrg.  Doors  swing  con- 
trary to  direction  of  egre^. 

Metal  and  Maintenance  Shops — I  Story. 
Wood  Jolsted  Brick;  Unprotected  openings 
in  Are  4-all.  Combustible  cellotex  ceiling  in 
otnco  areas. 

Paint  Shop— 1  Story  Brick  and  Steel:  Non- 
conforming flammable  liquid  storage  room. 

Boiler  Room — 1  Story.  Fire  Resistive:  In- 
vestigation of  the  automatic  ash  collection 
sUo  reveals  the  possibility  of  a  dust  explo- 
sion during  the  collection  of  ash  from  the 
flre  boxe?  of  the  furnaces.  It  was  noted  that 
unburned  fuel  icoal  dust  t  is  drawn  up  and 
into  the  silo.  When  furnaces  are  dumped  and 
coals  are  pulled  Into  piu  and  drawn  luio 
silo,  a  possible  Ignition  could  occur  from  a 
burning  coal.  It  Is  recommended  that  an 
examination  of  the  prcce<u  be  made  by  a 
dl.<;lnterested  competent  expert,  to  evaluate 
the  hazard  of  this  process. 

Hospital — I  Story.  Fire  Resistive;  Screen 
doors  on  exits  swing  contrary  to  direction  of 
egre^yi.  Exposed  electric  conduit  In  XRay 
cla=iet.  Dead  end  corridor  in  dental  wing.  It 
Is  recommended  that  wooden  aheWea  be 
replaced  with  metal  shelves  in  Pharmacy 
storage  room. 

Chapel— 1  Story.  Fire  Resistive:  No  in- 
terior flre  alarm  station  In  choir  loft.  Oflic? 
being  used  for  storage  room  in  basement  re- 
sulting In  non-conforming  storage  room. 

Training  School  and  Business  Office — 2 
Story.  Wood  Jotsted  Brick:  Building  not 
equipped  with  interior  flre  alarm  system.  All 
exits  are  not  properly  Indicated.  Exit  doors 
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swing  contrary  to  direction  of  egress.  Non- 
conforming storage  n>om  on  2rd  floor  north. 
Stairway  not  properly  enclosed.  Non-con- 
forming closets  under  htalrways. 
WuIIed  unit  section 
Control  Building— Story.  Brick  and  Steel: 
Non-conforming  storage  room  consuucied 
over  offices. 

Dining  Hall  and  School— I  Story.  Brick  and 
Steel;  Coinbutilble  ceiling  title  installed 
throughout.  Unprotected  door  opening  be- 
tween dining  hall  and  school.  Kitchen  not 
properly  cut  off  from  dining  area.  Non-con- 
forming door  to  basement  No  second  means 
of  egress  from  dining  area. 

Cellblcck  Nos  2.  4  and  6—2  Story.  Brick 
w  expored  steel  beams:  Buildings  not 
equipped  with  sprinkler  system.  Exit  doors 
swing  contrary  to  direction  of  egress.  Non- 
conforming storage  areas  in  all  buildings. 
Durmltory  No.  3:  No  recommendations. 
Furniture  Repair  Building:  2  SecUons— 1 
Story.  Brick  and  Steel,  and  1  Story.  All  Metal 
w  steel  beams :  Flammable  liquid  storage 
room  Is  non-conforming.  Non -con  forming 
handling  and  stripping  room.  It  la  recom- 
mended that  flre  wall  l>e  constructed  sepa- 
rating upholstery  shoo  from  paint  spray  sec- 
tion. It  is  also  recommended  that  building 
be  equipped  with  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem During  the  tour  of  this  f.-icllity.  one  of 
the  Inmates  was  seen  spraying  a  good  dis- 
tance from  a  spray  booth.  The  assistant  su- 
pervisor of  this  shop,  who  was  traveling  with 
us,  was  questioned  about  this  hazardous 
practice.  He  indicated  that  the  Inmates  hod 
been  told  many  times  not  to  do  this.  He  was 
further  questioned  as  to  why  the  Inmates 
were  not  disciplined  when  they  continued  to 
operate  in  such  an  extremely  hazardous  man- 
ner. We  were  Informed  that  they  could  not 
discipline  the  inmates.  It  seems  to  be  a  seri- 
ous situation  when  inmates  can  do  what  they 
want  with  hazardous  materials  with  very 
little  or  no  supervision,  and  there  is  such  a 
strong  possibility  of  explosion  and  fire.  It  Is 
strongly  recommended  that  If  Inmates  are 
not  going  to  be  disciplined  that  at  least  they 
be  removed  from  the  area  and  prohibited 
from  working  with  hazardous  sulMtances. 
Youth  center 
Gate  House— 1  Story.  Brick  and  Steel:  See 
general  recommendations. 

Dlnlnt;  Hall — 1  Story.  Brick  and  Concrete: 
All  exit  doors  swing  contrary  to  direction  of 
egre&i  except  main  entrance  doors.  Unpro- 
tected opening  between  storeroom  and  load- 
ing dock.  Rear  exit  door  from  kitchen  not 
indicated.  Unprotected  louvered  opening  be- 
tween dining  room  and  wash  room.  It  is 
recommended  iha^  non-slip  tile  be  installed 
on  floor  of  kitcheu. 

Boiler  Room— 1  Story.  Flre  Resistive:  No 
recommendations. 

Shop  BuUding— 1  Story.  Wood  Jolsted 
Brick:  Flammable  liquids  storage  room  not 
properly  vented.  Exit  doors  swing  contrary  to 
direction  of  egress. 

DormlT.or)-ND.^,  1.2.  3.  and  4 — 1  Story.  Wood 
Jolsted  Brick:  No  recommendations. 

Administrative  Building— 2  Story.  Brick 
ond  Steel:  Windows  onto  or  under  flre  escape 
are  unprotected.  No  Are  alarm  system  In 
building.  Stairway  not  properly  enclosed. 
Exit  doors  from  chapel  swing  contrary  to 
direction  of  egress. 

School  Building- 1  Story.  Fire  Resistive; 
Unprotected  opening  to  storeroom  in  gym- 
nasium. Exposed  electric  wiring  in  fluorescent 
fixture  in  Room  No.  113. 

Hospital- 3  Story.  Brick  and  Steel:  Exits 
to  east  and  west  stairways  Jot  Indicated. 
Non-conforming  storerooms  constructed  In 
Civil  Defense  section  of  t>asement  (parti- 
tions also,  are  cellotex) .  Unprotected  open- 
ing In  flre  wall  between  print  shop  and 
machine  room.  Non-conforming  storage  area 
In  clothing  issue  section.  Unprotected  open- 
ing to  the  storeroom  in  the  print  shop. 
Guard  Tower  No.  8 — All  frame  construc- 


tion :  It  Is  recommended  that  due  to  the  non- 
conforming construction,  improper  electric 
heating,  tljat  this  tower  lie  torn  down  and 
replaced  with  proper  structure. 

Control  Cells— 1  Story.  Brick  and  Concrete: 
Non-conforralng  storage  room  at  rear  of 
btUldlng. 

Workhouse 
Flre  Housc—l  Story.  Brick  and  Steel:  Un- 
protected openings  In  Are  wall  Into  locomo- 
tive shop. 

Loccmoilve  Shop— 1  Story.  Brick  and  Steel 
with  partial  wood  frame  and  me:&l  with  wood 
Joist;  Recommend  that  a  proper  Are  resistive 
.structure  be  constructed  to  house  this  valu- 
able equipment. 

Dormitory  Nos.  14  and  15—2  Story.  Flre  Re- 
sistive. Unprotected  opening  in  v.  all  tjetween 
steam  roora  and  stairway. 

Clothing  Issue  and  Laundry  Building— 2 
Story.  Wood  Jolsted  Brick:  This  buUding  is 
£eparMed  in  three  sections — Clothing  Issue, 
Laundry  Storage,  and  Laundry,  Building  not 
equipped  with  sprinkler  system.  Non-con- 
forming wood  Are  escape  from  laundry  sec- 
tion. Unprotected  door  openings  m  walls  be- 
t-A-ecn  all  buildings. 

Carpenter  Shop  and  Paint  Shop:  These 
shops  are  in  the  basement  of  the  Laundry 
and  Clothing  Issue  Building  ai-d  are  prop- 
erly cut  off  from  the  buildings  above.  There 
Is  no  saw  dust  collector  for  the  wood  shop. 
Unprotected  openings  in  flre  wall  between 
paint  shop  and  wood  shop.  Non-conforming 
flammable  liquids  storage  room,  office,  bath- 
room, and  storeroom. 

FlltraMon  Plant— 1  Story.  Wood  Jolsted 
Brick:  Combustible  cork  facing  on  all  walla 
aud  ceiling.  It  Is  recommended  that  proper 
storage  building  be  constructed  for  storage 
of  chlorine. 

Boiler  Room— 1  Story.  Fire  Resistive:  No 
recorameudatlons. 

Engineering  Maintenance  Office — 1  Story, 
Wood  Joi'tPri  Brick;  No  recommendations. 

Old  Dairy  Barn— 1  Story.  All  Frame:  At 
present  this  building  is  twing  used  for  stor- 
age of  p>-^line  powered  farm  equipment  and 
other  combustible  storage  It  ts  recommended 
that  this  building  be  torn  down  as  it  is 
unsafe  for  this  purpose. 

Hay  Bam — 2  Story  and  Basement,  Frame 
Construction:  Basement.  Flre  Resistive:  Sev- 
eral unprotected  opening  In  concrete  celling 
of  basement. 

Farm  Machine  Shop — 1  Story.  Brick  and 
Steel:  Furnace  room  not  properly  vented. 

Lower  Form  Office — 1  Story,  Wood  Jolsted 
Brick:  Illegal  electric  wiring  throughout. 

Dairy  Farm  and  Cattle  Stables — 1  Story, 
Steel:  Hot  water  heater  apparently  improp- 
erly wired. 

Dairy  Farm  Processing  Building— 1  Story, 
Fire  Resistive:  No  recommendatlcuB. 

Warehouse  (near  Brick  Yard) — 2  Story. 
Wood  Jolsted  Brick:  Non-conformJng  flre 
wall  second  floor.  Two  (2)  unprotected  open- 
ings In  this  wall.  Unprotected  stairway  be- 
tween first  and  second  floors  at  west  end. 

Slaughter  House — 1  Story,  Wood  Jolsted 
Brick  and  Exposed  Steel;  Non-conforming 
flre  wall  between  compressor  room  and 
slaughter  room. 

SECTION  tn 
The  following  as  listed,  are  violations  of 
regulations    enforceable    by    the    D.C.    Fire 
Department : 

I .  Provide  proper  fire  evacuation  plan. 
Submit  two  (2)  copies  of  same  to  Plre  Mar- 
shal for  approval. 

Reforvtatory 
Administration  BuUding:  Replace  band- 
rail  on  2nd  floor  north  sulrway.  Properly 
hang  C02  Are  extinguisher  on  wall  next  to 
room  =;204.  Repair  doors  to  both  stairways 
on  2ud  floor  to  operate  property.  Remove  il- 
legal electric  extension  cord  to  refrigerator 
2nd  floor  south  lounge.  Remove  combustible 
storage  from  north  stairway,  Ist  floor.  Re- 
place wire  glass  In  doors  to  both  atalrvayi.  let 


floor.  Replace  cover  on  eleculc  panel  box  In 
basement. 

Gymnasium  Building:  Provide  metal  cans 
for  hot  carbons  la  projection  booth.  Proper- 
ly tie  chairs  in  groups  of  four  (4)  when 
gymnasium  la  used  for  theater  or  other  like 
activity. 

Vocational  Schtxil  and  Dormitory:  Remove 
combustible  storage  from  attic. 

Dining  Hall  Building:  Properly  clean 
gre.i5e  ducts.  Replace  C02  flre  extinguisher. 
missing  from  wall  near  £3  freeaer. 

Dormitory  Nos.  2.  3.  4.  5.  6,  7,  10,  11,  12. 
and  13:  Remove  Illegal  electric  extension 
cords 

Industrial  Building:  Properly  pile  stock 
in  warehouse  section,  as  It  Is  presently  too 
close  to  celling  to  allow  for  proper  flre  fight- 
ing hose  stream.  Remove  or  flameproof  wm- 
dow  curtains  in  Print  Shop.  Clean  filters  in 
spray  booth  in  Pnnc  Shop.  Institute  a  pro- 
cedure for  better  housekeeping  in  Print  Shop 
area.  Provide  self-closing  metal  can  for  stor- 
age of  oily  rags  In  Print  Shop.  Remove  com- 
bustible storage  on  top  of  spray  booth  in  dip 
tank  area.  It  is  recommended  that  Are  stop- 
ping be  :nstallcd  in  wooden  pallets  used  In 
stacking  of  piles  of  storage.  It  Is  also  recom- 
mended that  tops  of  columns  where  fire  ex- 
tinguishers are  mounted  be  painted  red  so 
as  to  designate  the  location  of  the  Are  ex- 
ttnguisber. 

Main  Garage:  Properly  seal  base  of  gasoline 
pimips  and  dlesel  pump.  Repair  air  separator 
line  on  green  gas  pvimp  and  rescal  electric 
Junction  box  inside  pump.  Tl;e  uae  of  this 
pump  Is  to  be  discontinued  until  above  work 
is  completed.  Properly  store  kerosene  in  un- 
derground tank.  Properly  store  acid  In  stor- 
age rccm.  Discontinue  ure  of  eld  body  shop 
for  paint  spraying. 

Vocatlcnal  School:  Discontln;;s  improper 
storage  of  flammable  liquids. 

Dormitory  No.  18:  Remove  or  flameproof 
curtains- 

Conunissar\'  and  Dormitory  Building:  Re- 
place missing  Are  extinguishers  on  Ist  and 
2nd  floors.  Properly  arrange  stock  on  1st  floor 
so  as  not  to  block  windows.  Proprriy  secure 
high  pre.S5irre  gas  cylinders  tn  refrigeration 
room. 

Pattern  Shop:  Repair  flre  door  on  2nd  floor 
to  operate  properly.  Properlv  store  flammable 
liquids  or  remove  from  building. 

Barn  No.  1 :  Properly  arran^  storage  on 
2nd  floor  so  as  to  provide  prc^^r  aisles  and 
neatness  Remove  trash  from  2nd  floor.  Re- 
move strings  from  against  light  bulbs  and 
replace  with  chain  or  wire- 
Bakery:  Clean  up  shoe  shop  in  basement. 
Replace  nUsslng  flre  extinguisher  in  shoe 
shop. 

School  Building:  Replace  self-closer  on 
door  to  storage  room  across  from  students 
men's  room.  Remove  door  holds  from  doora 
to  library. 

Laundry  Building:  Clean  lint  from  around 
motors  and  backs  of  mochlnes  on  south  side. 
Recharge  Are  extinguisher  next  to  storage 
room. 

Dormitory  Nos.  19  and  22.  Remove  Illegal 
electric  extension  cords  throughout. 

Dormitory  No.  20;  Remove  Illegal  electric 
extension  cords  throughout. 

Arts  and  Crafts:  Recharge  fire  extinguish- 
ers in  Arts  and  Crafts  Section.  Repair  auto- 
matic fire  door  in  wall  between  carpenter 
shop  and  lumber  storage  area  to  operate 
properly. 

Old  Gasoline  Station:  Properly  abandon 
underground  gasoline  storage  tank. 

Metal  and  Maintenance  Shop:  Recharge 
Are  extinguisher. 

Hospital:  Replace  missing  fire  extinguish- 
ers m  isolation  section.  Rewelgh  COS  fire  ex- 
tinguisher In  basement  and  recharge  If  nec- 
essary. Discontinue  storing  ether  in  refrig- 
erator. Discontinue  using  ethyl  chloride  m 
treatment  room. 

Chapel:  Remove  combustible  storage  from 
behind   center  section   altar    Replace   door 
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i,mb  on  door  to  library  (UL  rating  on  um 
iamb  was  desuoved  when  holM  vm  drilled 
irrun"lre  through,.  Provld.  interior  fire 
alarm  Instruction  placards  over  "•=»"/'»- 
ing  station  Repair  sell-closer  on  door  to 
library  Remove  combustible  storage  rrotn 
mechanical  equipment  room  ^.„,„,,„_. 

Training     School;     Remove     obstruction. 
Irom  lit  floor  corridor  south  side. 
Vail  Vnlt 

Dining    Hall:    Provide    UL2A    Are    eltm- 

•^l^alton'al'  ?n%"uu"'  o.  Health  Building: 
Provide  metal  trash  cans  lor  trashy 

Furniture  Shop:  Properly  reposition  fusl- 
Ble  Units  on  automatic  Are  doors  as  verbally 
indicated  to  assistant  supervisor  ol  shop. 
Clean  dust  Jrom  exhaust  duct.  Clean  excess 
paint  from  all  spray  booths 
youfh  Center 

Dining  Hall:  Replace  missing  Bre  doors 
between  kitchen  and  oOcers  dmlng  room. 
Rewelgh  C02  are  extinguisher  '°  ™"*'" 
room  and  recharge  1(  necessary  Mount  C02 
Se  extinguisher  on  wall  outside  macWne 
room  Properly  tie  chairs  In  groups  ot  Pour 
™  when  building  U  used  for  theater  or 
other  like  activity. 

Boiler  Room:  Rewelgh  C02  Are  extin- 
guishers and  recharge  It  necessary  R«n°«« 
iombustlble  storage  from  top  ot  electrical 
panels  In  electric  panel  room  Keep  door  be- 
tween electric  panel  room  and  boiler  room 

"^'Dormitory  No.  1:  Provide  proper  screens 
tor  fireplaces  Remove  combustible  storage 
from  mechanical  room. 

Dormitory  So  2:  Provide  proper  screens 
for  fireplaces   Remove  or  fireproof  drapes  In 

rooms.  

Dormitory  No  3  Provide  proper  screens 
for  fireplace  Remove  or  flameproof  drapes 
In  rooms  Repair  Interior  fire  alarm  system 
to  operate  properly. 

Dormitory  No  4:  Provide  proper  screen 
for  fireplaces. 

Administration  Building:  Keep  doors  be- 
tween administration  and  control  building 
closed.  Remove  or  flameproof  drapes  In 
chapel  Remove  combustible  storage  from 
mechanical  room  In  basement. 

School  Building:  Remove  oljstructions 
from  In  front  of  rear  exit  from  gymnasium. 
Repair  interior  fire  alarm  system  to  oper- 
ate properly.  Provide  metal  can  for  hot 
carbons  In  projection  booth.  Remove  trash 
from  rear  of  auditorium  and  from  projec- 
tion booth. 

Hospital:  Repair  door  to  center  stairway, 
and  floor,  to  operate  properly.  Repair  In- 
terior fire  alarm  system  to  operate  properly. 
Replace  burned  out  emergency  white  lights 
In  east  stairway.  Discontinue  use  of  ethyl 
chloride  m  treatment  rooms.  Provide  self- 
closing  metal  cans  for  rags  In  Print  shop 
and  elevator  control  room.  Remove  com- 
bustible storage  from  Civil  Defense  storage 
room. 

Guard  Tower  No,  8:  Repair  leaking  roof 
as  water  la  running  Into  electric  celling 
fixture. 

Workhouse 
Fire  House:  Remove  Illegal  electric  exten- 
sion cord  connected  to  water  cooler. 

Carpenter  Shop:  Provide  hand  pump  for 
varsol  drum. 

Lock  and  Machine  Shop:  Provide  self- 
closing  metal  can  for  rags. 

Filtration  Plant:  Repair  or  replace  defec- 
tive vent  fan  m  chlorine  room.  Properly 
separate  chlorine  from  other  Incompatible 
chemicals,  this  Includes  both  HTH  and  bot- 
tled chlorine. 

Boiler  Room:  Remove  gasoline  power 
mower  from  t>olIer  room.  Remove  or  properly 
store  underground  I.OOO  gallon  dlesel  tank 
next  to  boiler  room.  Remove  combustible 
storage  from  emergency  generator  room.  Pro- 
vide self-closer  on  fire  door  between  boiler 
room  and  emergency  generator  room. 


Engineering  Mainleuance  Office:  Remove 
or  properly  store  underground  500  gallon 
kerosene  tank  at  rear  of  building 

Old  Dairy  Barn:  Discontinue  storing 
gasoline  powered  farm  equipment  In  this 
building. 

Hay  Barn :  Remove  or  properly  store  under- 
ground 1.000  gallon  fuel  oil  tank  In  front  of 
building. 

Farm  Machine  Shop:  Properly  secure  gas 
cylinders.  Provide  self-closing  metal  can  for 
rags.  Give  whole  building  a  general  clean- 
up. 

Dairy  Farm  and  Cattle  Stables:  Provide  one 
1 1 )  each  CI.2A  fire  extinguisher  to  be  placed 
at  each  end. 

Dairy  Farm  Processing  Building:  Recharge 
all  Bre  extinguishers.  Provide  Are  extin- 
guishers m  food  area.  UI.  A,  B.  C,  type 
recommended. 

Gas  Pump  In  Gas  Station:  Repair  leak  In 
pump  and  properly  seal  base  of  pump  with 
concrete. 

Ware  house  (near  Brick  Yard):  Properly 
store  mattresses  on  2nd  floor.  These  mat- 
cresses  are  stored  all  the  way  to  the  celling. 
Clean  trash  and  debris  out  of  window  well 
m  front  of  building  It  Is  recommended  that 
large  supplies  of  old  pr-inrs  stored  on  the  1st 
floor  be  disposed  of.  Investigation  reveals 
that  this  paint  should  be  well  past  Its  shelf 
life. 

Slaughter  House:  Properly  install  oil 
burner.  When  275  gallon  tank  was  installed 
due  to  leak  In  underground  tank.  It  was  Im- 
properly hooked  up. 

Floyd  E.  Tocost. 
Battalion  Fire  Chie/.  Training  Division. 
William  H   Mooket, 
Lieutenant,  Fire  Prevention  Oifision. 
Fred  h.  Wharton. 
Fire  Inspector.  Fire  Prevention  Division. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
tnyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  w-ill  not  deal  extensively  ttith  the 
dollar  figures  involved  here  in  this  pro- 
posal, which  has  been  covered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  'Mr.  Pt;Qn»i. 
There  are  several  points  I  should  like 
to  mention  They  deal  with  one  or  two 
things  that  are  controversial. 

There  is  a  provision  in  this  bill  which 
will  deal  with  financial  relief  for  George- 
town and  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity Medical  Schools.  Many  Members  of 
this  House  attached  their  names  to  a 
proposed  piece  of  legislation  to  give  re- 
lief to  these  two  schools  based  on  infor- 
mation we  had  that  they  would  have  to 
close  it  the  Congress  did  not  respond 

We  met  In  our  committee  and  we  found 
there  was  opposition  to  this  bill  from 
HEW.  In  their  opposition  HEW  stated 
they  had  a  nationwide  study  underway 
and  they  would  prefer  that  Congress  not 
act  until  the  study  has  been  completed 
lest  an  unfavorable  precedent  be  set. 

I  was  one  of  those  who  autliored  the 
emergency  financial  relief  bill.  In  the 
interrogation  of  witnesses  in  committee 
hearings  I  pursued  the  possibility  of  uti- 
lizing existing  emergency  legislation  and 
moneys  to  bring  relief  to  these  two 
schools.  HETW  representatives  insisted 
they  would  try  to  come  up  with  some 
answers  to  tide  these  medical  schools 
and  dental  school  over  until  permanent 
legislation  was  passed  based  on  their 
own  study. 

It  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
legislate  if  HEW  could  come  up  with 
some  answers. 

HEW  failed  to  come  up  with  those 
answers.  HEW  did  try  to  submit  an  in- 
terim solution,  but  this  was  vetoed  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 


As  a  result,  no  relief  was  available  to 
Georgetown  or  George  Washington  Uni- 
versities through  some  of  ttie  measures 
available  to  the  Department  as  provided 
in  their  national  legislation  such  as  sec- 
tion 772  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
The  committee  then  proceeded  to  give 
consideration  to  the  bill  before  it.  In  the 
legislation  we  now  come  up  with — title 
in — HEW  will  have  more  authority  to 
examine  the  boolcs  at  the  medical 
schools.  They  will  have  more  authority 
to  make  the  determination  as  to  the 
sch(x>ls'  needs.  And,  the  schools  may  not 
obtain  granLs  under  this  bill  and  also 
under  the  Federal  act — Public  Health 
Service  Act. 

The  allied  health  bill,  which  has  passed 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  and 
in  the  House,  has  some  money  in  it  to 
help  other  ailing  medical  schools 
throughout  the  country.  But  if  this  bill 
passes,  these  two  schools  will  be  denied 
the  right  to  have  it  both  ways.  II  we 
assist  them  here  they  will  not  be  able  to 
get  their  as.slstance  In  the  other  bill,  or 
if  they  do,  further  additional  aid  would 
be  denied  them  in  this  bill 

This  bill  will  extend  for  only  2  years. 
It  would  seem  to  me,  considering  the 
safeguards  we  have  put  in  here,  con- 
sidering the  need  that  obviously  exists 
and  our  search  in  our  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  for  ways  and  means 
to  stimulate  the  production  of  more  doc- 
tors, more  nurses,  and  more  dentists,  we 
certainly  could  not  hold  still  and  have 
these  schools  go  bankrupt,  so  we  have 
tried  our  best  to  bring  out  a  reasonable 
answer.  The  answer  is  title  III  of  this 
bill. 

I  should  like  to  caU  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  many  areas  of  the  country 
we  find  the  States  are  stepping  in  to 
help  the  privately  run  schools  located 
within  their  borders  or  used  by  their  res- 
idents. Many  of  the  States  now  are  giv- 
ing assistance  to  private  medical  schools 
in  one  way  or  another  to  avoid  having 
to  take  them  over.  In  some  cases,  the 
States  have  had  to  take  medical  school-! 
because  the  private  schools  had  to  close 
down.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  is  an 
example. 

In  other  States,  where  there  is  no 
medical  school,  some  States  have  been 
helping  some  of  the  private  medical 
schools  which  are  located  in  other  States 
in  order  to  insure  placing  their  resident 
students  in  a  medical  school. 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  these 
two  schools  are  sending  doctors  all  over 
the  country.  Many  of  our  States  have 
benefited  because  of  the  fact  that  these 
schools  have  produced  doctors  for  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

I  would  sugBest,  as  long  as  we  have 
these  perfecting  amendments,  on  title 
III.  it  strengthens  the  bill.  I  am  in  total 
agreement  that  many,  many,  many  Fed- 
eral dollars  have  gone  to  these  metlical 
schools,  I  do  not  argue  that  point  at 
all.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  now  faced  with 
no  other  alternative  but  to  proceed  as 
we  are  doing  in  this  bill,  or  face  the 
possibility  of  the  District  Government 
taking  over  these  schools. 

In  our  Subcommittee  on  Health  and 
Welfare  —  Interstate  Commerce  —  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  we  plan  to  come 
up  next  session  with  legislation  to  try 
to   help   medical   schools   all   over   the 
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country  after  we  receive  the  report  called 
for  in  the  Allied  Health  Professions  Act. 
Another  point  I  want  to  touch  on  is 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  and 
the  Federal  City  College.  When  we  orig- 
inally passed  the  land  grant  bill,  it  was 
our  feeling  that  if  other  areas  of  the 
country  were  given  land  grant  moneys 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  most  of  our 
SUles  the  major  amount  of  land  grant 
money  was  not  going  into  rural  activities 
but  into  other  activities  in  our  larger 
cities,  then  why  should  we  not  relieve 
the  pressure  on  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  giving  them  a  little  of  this  money  and 
taking  a  little  less  of  our  appropriated 
funds    through    the    Federal    payment. 
When  our  Washington  Technical  School 
and  Federal  City  College  were  set  up 
it  was  my  feeling  and  that  of  our  com- 
mittee that  the  vocational  school  more 
nearly  qualified  as  a  recipient  of  land 
grant  moneys  than  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege. However,  we  were  told  that  under 
the  law  that  only  a  4-year  college  could 
be  the  recipient  of  such  funds.  So.  we  got 
the  Federal  City  College  and  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  School  together  and 
talked  it  over  with   them.   We  have  a 
letter  of  agreement  which  states  that  the 
Federal  City  College  agreed  tc  turn  over 
to  the  Washington  Technical  Institute 
half  of  the  money.  Then  we  found  out 
that  because  of  the  language  in  the  law 
making   the   Pedera    City  College   the 
named  beneficiary  that  the  Federal  City 
College  was  told  they  could  not  legally 
turn  it  over  to  the  Washington  Techni- 
cal Institute.  We  have  about  one  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars  that  could  have 
been  distributed  and  divided  in  fiscal 
vear  1971  which  Is  available  under  the 
land    grant    fund.    Yet    our    vocational 
school,  the  WIT.  has  not  benefited  by 
distribution  of  thest  funds  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  Congress.  Therefore  we 
have  WTittcn  Into  this  bill  language  that 
directs  an  equal  distribution  of  funds  for 
the  Washington  Technical  School  and 
Federal  City  College  so  that  they  would 
each  be  a  recipient  of  half  the  money. 
There   have  been   suggestions   made, 
also,  that  there  should  never  be  two  di- 
rectors of  extension  service  in  a  State. 
Indeed,  there  should  only  be  one  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  one  In  a  SUte. 
I  support  this.  There  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  there  should  be  two  directors 
when  only  one  is  necessary.  Surely  the 
two  local  colleges  can  agree  on  one.  We 
also  have  17  Stales  that  now  have  two 
land  grant  colleges.  So  this  is  no  prece- 
dent: It  is  only  a  mechanism  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  WIT  to  get  the  money 
that   the  Congress   originally   intended 
that  they  have. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  with  regard 
to  the  Washington  Technical  School 
that  I  was  out  there  for  graduation,  and 
84  percent  of  their  graduates  had  a  job 
the  day  that  they  graduated.  The  job 
that  they  have  done  out  there  has  been 
a  commendable  one.  I  also  hope  the  time 
will  come  when  we  may  change  the  name 
of  this  school  and  instead  of  calling  it 
a  vocational  school,  as  we  do.  it  could  be 
called  the  Washington  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. A  degree  could  be  granted  there 
finally  to  give  It  the  sort  of  image  that 


you  need  for  the  students  who  may  grad- 
uate. It  seems  to  be  at  the  present  time  a 
little  bit  of  a  deterrent  to  the  school's 
image  when  you  talk  about  graduating 
from  a  vocational  school.  I  think  the 
trend  and  the  direction  tliat  they  are  go- 
ing at  WIT  qualifies  this  school  to  move 
toward  that  other  objective. 

I  would  like  to  plead  with  this  com- 
mittee to  give  con.sideration  in  tliis  bill 
to  that  and  also  to  support  the  amend- 
ment which  I  put  in  the  bill  to  insure 
the  sharing  of  land  grant  funds. 

And.  may  I  say  too  with  reference  to 
the  Federal  City  College  that  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  some  of  the  newspaper 
accounts  we  have  had  recently  which 
may  reflect  somew  hat  on  that  institution. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  some  of  the 
tlungs  that  have  happened  at  Federal 
City  College  are  regrettable  but  also  feel 
that  it  takes  time  to  grow  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  item 
contained  in  the  bill  dealing  with  dairy 
products.  We  have  quite  an  omnibus  bill 
here,  but  all  paru  remaining  are  im- 
portant. It  may  surprise  you  to  know 
that  in  order  to  bring  milk  or  dairy 
products  into  the  District  of  Columbia 
you  have  to  pass  all  kinds  of  barriers  and 
inspections.  Now  we  find  that  the  milk- 
shed  area  serving  the  District  ol  Colum- 
bia is  having  difficulty  supplying  the 
needs  here.  Therefore,  district  officials 
find  it  advisable  to  go  outside  of  the  area 
milkshed  to  obtain  milk  and  milk  prod- 
ucu.  The  people  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, under  the  terms  of  this  bill, 
instead  of  requiring  inspections  to  be 
made  by  District  inspectors  only,  that 
the  District  will  accept  the  Federal 
standards  set  by  the  XSS.  Department  of 
Public  Health  performed  by  other  States 
or  local  governments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  the  Health  De- 
partment of  tlie  District  wants  the  bill, 
the  District  Government  wants  the  bill, 
and  small  businesses  want  the  bill,  and 
certainly  the  consumers  want  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  provision  may  save 
$269,000  aimually  to  a  city  hard  pressed 
for  revenue  sources. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  my 
colleague  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Bboyhilii 
for  agreeing  to  withdraw  from  this  bill 
the  titles  referring  to  Lorton  and  to  the 
freeze  on  the  Federal  payment.  I  was 
one  of  those  who  felt  it  was  unwise  to 
Include  those  items  in  the  bill.  I  am  glad 
they  have  agreed  to  take  out  what  I 
believe  to  be  very  controversial  Items 
or  provisions  and  ones  that  could  sub- 
stantially place  this  bill  in  Jeopardy  of 
not  passing.  So.  I  am  pleased  that 
these  moves  have  been  well  made.  I  feel 
that  overall  we  have  a  good  piece 
of  legislation  now.  We  are  left  with  a 
bill  designed  to  meet  some  of  the  basic 
needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  happen  to  be  a  mem- 
l>er  appointed  to  the  Little  Hoover  Com- 
mission as  has  been  mentioned  by  my 
good  and  able  friend  from  Florida  iMr. 
PuQDAi .  I  was  the  author  of  this  bill.  My 
feeling  is  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
needs  a  thorough  overhaul  in  its  govern- 
ment. I  think  the  cost  of  running  the 
city  may  be  too  great.  I  think  the  pres- 


ent city  government  would  admit  this. 
However,  it  is  sometimes  a  little  difficult 
to  examine  your  own  "house,"  as  it  were. 
How  do  you  go  about  making  changes? 
How  do  you  go  about  reorganizing  the 
city?  1  think  the  best  way  for  tliis  Na- 
tions Capital  City  is  the  Little  Hoover 
Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  our  Commis- 
sion will  have  the  full  cooperation  of 
the  Mayor,  as  he  has  so  indicated,  I 
think  we  will  also  have  the  cooperation 
of  the  Congress. 

The  city  has  many  independent  agen- 
cies that  need  to  be  looked  at  for  possi- 
ble comoUdation.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
Little  Hoover  Commission  will  do  a  good 
job  in  studying  the  probletns  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  will  come  up  with 
rscoinmeiidalions  for  city's  improve- 
ment, recommendations  for  possible 
reductions  in  persotmel,  and  other  rec- 
ommendations as  to  ways  in  which  the 
city  may  Increase  its  revenue  and  cut 
down  its  spending.  Our  discussion  here 
today  attests  to  the  need  for  such  a 
Commission. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  question 
of  the  consideration  of  taxes  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  we  must  always  be 
avrare  of  the  metropolitan  competitive 
situation  when  we  are  talkmg  about 
sales,  real  estate  or  other  taxes.  If  a  tax 
is  too  high,  we  have  an  exodus  out  of  the 
District  of  businesses,  residents,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  I  have 
covered  a  number  of  subjects  but  I  want 
everyone  to  know  that  while  this  is  an 
omnibus  bill  it  has  been  the  sincere  ob- 
jective of  our  committee  to  look  toward 
better  answers  to  the  problems  which 
affect  the  District  of  Columbia.  After  all. 
we  should  all  be  most  interested^in  seek- 
ing solutions  to  these  problems  because 
this  is  our  Federal  city,  yours,  mme,  and 
those  who  live  here.  No  matter  where 
you  live  it  should  be  our  concern  to  make 
it  a  better  city. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .vield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  but  we  only  have  30  minutes. 
I  have  assigned  my  time.  We  shall  have 
to  be  brief.  However,  we  will  soon  be 
under  the  5-minute  rule  later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  $120  milUon  at  the 
bottom  of  page  39.  The  supplemental  bill 
was  passed  tlie  other  day.  This  is  a  sup- 
plemental figure,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Yes;  this  Increases  the 
authorization  for  Federal  payment  from 
$103  million  to  S120  million. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  addition  to  the  regular 
appropriations  tor  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. That  was  cut.  instead  of  $15  million. 
that  was  cut  to  $11  million  some  odd 
amount. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  this  figure 
of  $120  million  should  be  allowed  to 
stand? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  figure  that  we  have 
in  the  bill  is  an  authorization  figure  that 
we  felt  had  to  be  in  the  bill  to  meet  the 
obligations  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
I  do  not  intend  to  get  into  any  argument 
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about  whether  it  Is  too  high  or  too  low. 
or  whether  the  city  government  is  too 
expensive  in  relation  to  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  does  with  it.  My 
concern  is  to  searcli  for  an  answer  here 
to  reach  an  autliorization  amount  which 
the  Apiiroiiriations  Committj?e  can  act 
upon.  It  may  appropriate  all  or  part. 
Perh.ips  in  the  Hoover  Commission  we 
can  determine  whether  it  is  too  much 
or  too  little. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  supple- 
mental has  airedy  cut  tills,  so  this  would 
t>e  (utile  to  pass  this. 

Mr  NELSEH.  I  do  not  have  our  flguies 
here  in  my  hand,  but  surely  the  hear- 
ings and  reports  of  both  tlie  District  and 
ApproiiriatioQS  Committee  will  yield  an 
answer. 

Mr.  GR03S.  Let  me  ask  another  ques- 
tion, then,  if  I  may :  What  is  the  ratio  of 
emplo^-ment  per  capita  to  the  population? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
answer  ttiat.  either. 

Mr.  GROSS  We;i,  is  it  1  m  7.  or  what, 
cf  employment:'  One  in  seven  in  the 
Distnci  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  It  is  probably  close  to  1 
to  20.  At  tliis  timt  I  would  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  as  I  do  not 
wani  to  Ufe  up  all  the  time,  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  would  permit. 

Mr  CABELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  wish  to  as.ociate  my- 
self with  tlie  remarks  of  the  ranking  mi- 
Dorit.^  member,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  change  in  the  milk  control 
section.  Having  spent  35  years  in  that 
busine.vi.  I  know  that  the  US.  Public 
Health  Service  has  issued  standard  milk 
marketmg  regulations  that  for  tlie  first 
time  established  uniformity  for  milk  sup- 
ply standards  in^the  country,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  out  that  at  this  time,  or 
prior  to  lliis  lime,  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  did  not  even  adhere  to  all  of 
the  scinitary  requirements  on  the  sale  of 
milk  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  think 
the:'  should  adopt  the  standard  milk  or- 
dlnimce  so  as  to  provide  for  a  free  Sow  of 
pure  milk  and  milk  products,  and  for  full 
inspection  as  well. 

Mr  NELSEN  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr  Chairman  what  the  District  Com- 
mittee brings  to  you  today  is  the  District 
of  Columbia  revenue  bill  of  1970.  It  is  an 
omnibus  bill  deaUng  with  a  number  of 
legislative  mea-sures. 

Included  m  this  revenue  bill  is  a  pro- 
vision to  add  S15  million  in  Federal  pay- 
ment to  that  which  is  alreadv  authorized 
for  tlie  District  of  Columbia.  The  $15  mil- 
lion will  increase  the  Federal  pav-ment 
for  the  District  from  $105  to  S120  per 
.vear.  The  formula  method  for  determin- 
ing the  Federal  contribution  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  was  not  a  matter  dis- 
cu."raed  much  in  hearings  oi.  thi.'?  bill.  The 
revenue  bill  contains  a  Federal  payment 
which  is  not  tied  to  the  Federal  formula. 
The  District  government,  although  sup- 
porting the  formula  method,  did  not  par- 
ticularly urge  its  adoption  l>ec8u.':e  it 
would  seem  that  the  formula  question 
can  t>est  wait  to  be  presented,  discussed, 
and  resolved  in  the  92d  Congress.  What 
the  District  sought  in  this  bill  and  In 
hearings  before  this  committee  was  a 
lump  sum  Federal  payment  in  addition  to 


that  which  they  received  in  fiscal  year 
1970.  The  sum  provided  for  in  this  bill 
will.  I  understand,  take  care  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  contribution  of  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  the  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
through  the  medium  of  new  revenue- 
raising  measures  is  very  limited.  Ma.vor 
Washington  testified  lietore  the  Hjuse 
Di.'itnct  Committee  last  .vejr  that  the 
District  government  wa.'i  "scraping  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel"  as  far  as  linding 
new  sources  of  revenue.  In  the  revenue 
hearings  for  this  fiscal  year,  the  Mayor 
reiterated  tills  position  and  the  1970 
revenue  bill  bears  out  his  statement. 

Consideration  was  given  by  the  Dis- 
trict Government  to  raising  real  estate 
taxes  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  is  my 
understandine  that  the  Mayor  sup- 
ported this  measure  but  that  the  City 
Council  did  not.  I  believe,  as  a  practical 
matter,  and  psychologically  speaking. 
that  this  failure  to  act  on  real  estate 
taxes  had  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
Congres.<i  in  coasideriiig  the  revenue  re- 
quests of  the  District  of  Columbia 

An  increase  in  taxes  m  the  District 
cjUs  for  very  careful  consideration  be- 
cause such  an  increase  in  taxes  within 
the  District  boundarie-'.  unless  a  like  tax 
applies  in  the  adjoining  metropolitan 
areas  of  Marvland  and  Virginia,  may  re- 
sult, not  in  increased  revenue,  but  rather 
m  decreased  revenue  because  the  tax 
base  against  which  the  tax  t^  as-essed 
tendi  to  de.-llne  and  decrease  total  leve- 
nue  more  than  an  increase  in  the  essess- 
.-nent  rate  increa.ses  total  revenue.  To  il- 
lu-=trate.  an  increase  in  lax  on  District 
business  inveiitories  may  iiave  the  un- 
favorable effect  of  having  businesses 
move  out  of  the  Di.strict  to  seek  a  less 
onerous  tax  rate  climate  existing  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  States. 

The  revenue  measures  included  in  this 
bill  will  not  result  tn  any  great  increase 
m  revenue  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  certainly  have  a  situation  where  the 
increased  co.';ts  of  operations  are  far  out- 
stripping the  sources  of  revenue  available 
to  meet  theije  scaring  costs.  Whatever 
revenue  measures  are  included  in  this 
bill,  however,  were  carefully  and  thought- 
fully considered. 

There  is  in  this  bill  a  provision  which 
provides  for  a  2  percent  sales  tax  on  the 
rental  of  Unen  services  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  amendment  proposed  ty 
this  section  would  remove  the  4  percent 
tax  on  textiles  for  rental  use  and  place 
a  2  percent  tax  on  the  cost  of  processing 
textiles  which  are  now  exempt  and  would 
return  to  the  District  additional  revenue 
of  approximately  S200.000.  Approxi- 
mately $300,000  may  be  raised  from  a 
provision  for  special  revenue-producing 
f ee^  to  be  charged  by  the  District  for  per- 
mits to  operate  heavT.  self-unloading 
trucks.  These  fees  would  be  deposited  in 
the  liighway  fund 

The  District  government  is  also  au- 
thorized, by  an  amendment  offered  on  the 
floor,  to  increase  rates  charged  by  the 
District  for  water  and  water  services  and 
in  addition  is  authorized  to  establish 
sewer  service  charges  at  a  iwrcentage 
wlilch  shall  not  exceed  75  percent  of  the 
water  rate.  The  amount  of  revenue  to  be 
derived  from  this  amendment  to  section 


43- 1520c  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code 
will,  of  course,  be  determined  ultimately 
by  the  District  government  itself  and. 
therefore,  a  dollar  figure  cannot  Xx  ascer- 
tained at  this  time.  These  funds  will  be 
deposited  with  the  water  and  sewage 
funds. 

The  District  government  has  Indicated 
to  the  committee  that  a  $15  million  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  payment  'v'ill  per- 
mit them  to  operate  ihe  rest  of  the  year 
under  a  budget  which,  as  I  understand 
it.  will  not  provide  for  any  particular  in- 
crease in  services  but  will  allow  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  services  as  are  pres- 
ently offered  to  its  residents. 
srcrioN    10 J  -  l:<cBt.\sl.D  borrowinc  avthob- 

IIT    FOR    THE    DISTRICT    OF  CGLUHBIA 

S.!Ctioii  103  of  the  revenue  bill  amends 
existing  law,  section  9-920ib)  ili  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  relating  to 
the  boiTowing  authority  of  the  District 
Government  to  assist  in  financing  its 
capital  improvements  programs  by  in- 
creasing the  debt  service  limitation  on 
the  general  fund  from  6  to  8  percent  for 
2  years  which  permits  ilie  District  gov- 
ernment to  have  ai  is  disposal  $50 
million  in  additional  loan  authority  if 
it  is  needed.  Operating  authority  for  the 
sanitary  .sewage  fund,  the  highway  fund, 
and  the  water  fund  have  also  liecn  in- 
creased, respectively,  by  S40  million. 
$34.75  million,  and  SI6  million. 

The  District  government  during  the 
second  session  of  the  9l5t  Congress  in- 
dicated— and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  OMB  supports  the  District's  action 
in  this  regard — that  it  wished  to  have 
Introduced  in  its  behalf  legislation  pro- 
viding a  new  comprehensive  mechanism 
for  funanclng  new  capital  improvements 
programs  by  shifting — on  a  phase  basis — 
from  direct  Federal  loans — the  way  the 
matter  is  handled  now — to  local  District 
of  Columbia  bonds  The  new  method  for 
funding  the  capital  improvements  pro- 
grams would  have  included  capita]  im- 
provements programs  for  the  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  in  the  District. 

Durlni  hearings  on  this  bill,  it  was 
readily  recognized  by  the  District  gov- 
ernment and  the  committee  that  there 
was  insufficient  time  in  the  current  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  give  due  considera- 
tion to  this  legislative  request  of  the 
District.  Accordingly,  the  existing  loan 
authority  is  extended  for  2  years,  as  con- 
tained In  this  bill,  and  an  incerase  in 
loan  authority  Is  provided  for  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  the  capital  improve- 
ments funds  relied  upon  by  the  District 
for   their  various  programs. 

Tm.E  m — CEORCCTOWN  UNIVrSSTTT  MrDICiL 
AN'O  DENTAL  SCHOOLS  AMD  THE  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON  UNIVUISITT   MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

The  purpose  of  title  m  of  this  bill 
is  to  aid  the  private  nonprofit  medical 
and  dental  schools  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  their  critical  financial  needs 
for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  through  a 
form  of  Federal  grant.  The  grant  would 
assist  the  Georgetown  University  Medi- 
cal and  Dental  Schools  and  the  George 
Washington  University  Medical  School 
to  meet  certain  of  their  operating  costs 
required  to  maintain  quality  medical  and 
dental  educational  facilities  and  would 
also  permit  these  institutions  to  increase 
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the  number  of  their  students  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  the  health  manpower  service  of 
the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  ^,     , 

The  problems  confronting  medical 
and  dental  schools  throughout  this  coun- 
try are  becoming  more  acute  day  by  day. 
The  various  univensily  medical  .schools 
have  always  been  subsidized  to  some  ex- 
tent, it  appears,  from  the  general  oper- 
ating funds  of  the  university.  Some  of 
these  funds  have  come  from  endow- 
ments held  by  the  university.  In  the 
case  of  the  two  local  universities,  their 
medical  and  dental  schools  have  become 
an  almost  unbearable  drain  on  the  gen- 
eral operating  and  endowment  funds.  Ac- 
cording to  both  of  these  universities, 
they  have  in  the  last  couple  of  years 
dipped  into  their  endowment  funds  to 
the  extent  that  the  funds  estabhshed  tor 
the  medical  schools  will  be  virtually  used 
up  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.  The 
tuition  charscd  by  both  of  these  univer- 
sities to  the  medical  and  dental  students, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  well  above  the  na- 
tional average. 

Private  medical  schools  in  many  States 
are  faced  wiih  much  the  same  problem 
as  are  these  two  local  institutions.  In 
the  case  of  New  Jersey,  as  no'^d  in  the 
report  accompanying  this  bill,  the  finan- 
cial problems  besetting  one  private  in- 
stitution led  to  Its  transfer  to  State  own- 
ership and  operation.  Representatives  of 
the  two  local  medical  institutions  indi- 
cated in  their  testimony  that  this  is  a 
distinct  possibility  unless  some  Federal 
aid  is  given  them  in  the  critical  financial 
situation  facing  them  at  this  time. 

Acting  in  response  to  this  critical  situ- 
ation, many  State  legislatures  have  acted 
as  we  are  acting  today  to  aid  the  pri- 
vate medical  schools  within  their  Juris- 
diction. Many  States  have  enacted  some 
form  of  direct  State  assistance  to  the 
private  medical  schools  within  their 
boundaries.  Of  21  States  with  private 
medical  schools,  nhie  have  enacted  some 
arrangement  for  direct  support  and  three 
others  are  considering  such  arrange- 
ments. Twelve  other  States,  rather  than 
giving  direct  support  to  the  private  med- 
ical schools,  provide  support  for  medical 
education  in  other  than  their  own  insti- 
tutions through  some  form  of  regional 
area  compacts  or.  In  the  case  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  through  direct  contracts 
with  other  medical  schools.  In  most  of 
these  States,  whether  the  assistance  la 
provided  through  direct  assistance  or 
throUEh  some  form  of  regional  compact, 
the  grant  to  the  institution  Is  tied  in  to 
some  form  of  formula  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  students  attending  a  particular 
institution. 

I  want  to  assure  my  fellow  Members 
that  this  title  to  the  revenue  bill  was 
given  thoughtful  and  careful  considera- 
tion not  only  in  committee  but  outside 
of  the  committee  in  trying  to  work  an 
arrangement  which  might  obviate  the 
need  for  special  legislation  for  these  two 
private  local  schools.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  It  I  outlined  to  some  extent  the  ef- 
forts undertaken  In  this  regard. 

After  this  legislation  was  Introduced 
and  hearings  commenced.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  while  the  legislation  pertained 
to  only  two  local  medical  schools  the 
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problem  was  prevalent  throughout  the 
Nation.  Not  only  are  many  private  medi- 
cal schools  in  financial  distress  but  also 
many  State  university  medical  schools. 
In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  testi- 
mony of  HEW  representatives  was  to  the 
effect  that  they  could  not  endorse  the 
bill  because  of  the  larger  problem  facing 
medical  schools  throughout  the  country 
and  the  precedent  which  might  be  set  by 
giving  Federal  aid  to  these  two  local  In- 
stitutions. From  the  time  the  hearings 
were  concluded  prior  to  the  election  re- 
cess, until  the  matter  was  marked  up  in 
executive  session,  I  personally  requested 
HEW  to  determine  if  there  was  not  some 
way  the  financial  crisis  at  these  two  In- 
stitutions could  be  alleviated  for  pur- 
poses of  this  fiscal  year  so  that  HEW 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  address 
itself  to  the  larger  problem  of  aid  to 
medical  education  on  a  nationwide  basis. 
HEW  responded  to  my  request  and 
made  every  effort  to  arrive  at  an  ar- 
rangement which  would  permit  them  to 
give    interim    assistance    to    these    two 
schools  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1971.  Meanwhile  the  Allied  Health  Pro- 
fessions Act  was  reported  out  of  confer- 
ence and  signed  into  law  on  November  2. 
1970— Public  Law  91-519.  Thot  act  recog- 
nizes that  many  of  the  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  this  country  are  faced  ft'ith  an 
acute   financial   crisis   which    threatens 
their  survival  and  it  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  determine  their  need  for  emergency 
financial  assistance  and  report  back  to 
the  Congress  on  or  before  June  30,  1971, 
his  determination  of  such  needs  and  his 
recommendation  for  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative action  necessary   to  meet 
those  needs. 

Against  the  backgrotmd  of  this  act  and 
what  it  directs  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to 
accomplish  In  the  next  few  months,  the 
officials  of  HEW.  nevertheless,  did  submit 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
a  proposal  that  would  have  permitted  the 
Secretary  to  give  financial  aid  to  the 
Georgetown  and  George  Washington 
schools  during  fiscal  year  1971  until  the 
study  and  report  mentioned  atwve  had 
been  completed.  Admittedly,  however. 
the  funds  which  would  have  l>ecn  used 
were  funds  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  shared  by  a  number  of  colleges  and 
universities  throughout  the  country  in 
similar  distress.  Apparently  because  of 
this  and  because  of  the  reluctance  of 
OMB  to  approve  such  precedent-setting 
action  by  the  SecreUry  of  HEW,  the  pro- 
posal which  might  have  obviated  the 
need  for  legislation  with  respect  to  these 
two  universities  was  not  approved  by 
OMB.  The  committee,  it  seems,  and  the 
Congress  are  thus  faced  with  a  situation 
where  the  officials  of  these  medical 
schools  have  Indicated  that  the  same 
thing  win  happen  in  the  District  as  hap- 
pened In  New  Jersey  and  that  these  pri- 
vate medical  and  dental  schools  will 
probably  have  to  be  transferred  to  Dis- 
trict ownership  and  operation  If  financial 
aid  in  the  form  of  this  title  In  the  bill  is 
not  forthcoming. 

Paced  with  this  real  possibility,  as  ad- 
mitted by  officials  of  HEW  who  have  con- 
ducted a  preliminary  investigation  into 
the    matter,    I    introduced    perfecting 


amendments  to  Utle  in  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  committee.  These  perfect- 
ing amendments  give  more  authority  to 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  as  to  the  financial 
assistance  he  may  determine  must  be 
made  in  this  emergency  period  over  the 
next  2  years  relative  to  these  two  private 
Institutions.  The  amendments  permit  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  conduct  audits  of 
the  records  and  operauons  of  the  schools 
as  he  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  title  in  so  as  to  Insure  not 
only  that  there  is  a  substantial  need  but 
that  the  Federal  grants  made  are  effec- 
tively and  properly  utilized.  In  addition 
the  amendments  which  I  introduced  pro- 
vide that  funds  granted  these  Institu- 
tions by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  will  Uke 
Into  consideration  any  grants  which  may 
otherwise  be  made  by  HEW  under  sec- 
tion 772  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
which  also  provides  emergency  funding 
to  medical  and  dental  schools  facing 
acute  financial  crisis. 

This  is  a  problem  not  only  for  the 
Congress  faced  with  the  consideration  of 
what  may  appear  to  be  special  legisla- 
tion, but  to  the  institutions  themselves 
faced  with  a  real  and  acute  financial 
crisis.  Further  it  Is  a  problem  to  the  resi- 
dents of  the  metropolitan  area  who  rely 
upon  the  medical  services  performed  by 
these  private  institutions.  Finally,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  many  of  these 
graduates  take  up  practice  m  virtually 
every  State  of  the  Union,  the  problem  is 
one  which  may  effect  the  national  inter- 
est as  a  whole  relative  to  medical  services. 
Title  ni  of  this  bill  as  reported  to  you 
today  is.  I  believe,  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion to  an  emergency  situation.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  In  the 
report  which  Is  forthcoming  from  him 
in  the  next  6  months  may  present  to  the 
Congress  recommendations  which  will 
resolve  this  problem  on  a  national  scale 
and  will  Include  recommendations  relat- 
ing to  the  problem  facing  these  two 
schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  cannot  permit  these  two  schools  to 
close  down  as  they  will  have  to  unless 
they  receive  help.  This  Is  emergency 
short-term  legislation  which  will  permit 
these  Institutions  to  continue  to  operate 
through  July  1.  1972.  Hopefully,  In  the 
interim,  other  solutions  may  be  found 
to  this  problem. 

SECTION  401 — EODAL  SHAJIINC  OF  LAND  GRAWT 
rUNDS  BT  FEDSRAL  CITT  COIXEGC  AND  T«X 
WASHINGTON    TECHNICAL    INSTTTOT* 

Section  401  of  title  IV  is  an  amendment 
which  corrects  the  legislative  oversight 
which  occurred  In  the  passage  of  Public 
Law  90-354  in  1968. 

Sec.  401  of  this  bill  would  amend  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Education 
Act  of  1968  (D.C.  Code.  Tit.  31,  Sec.  1607) 
so  as  to  add  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute,  to  the  already-named  Federal 
City  College,  as  an  entity  that  shall  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  Land-Grant 
College  Acts. 

Since  the  passage  of  in  1968  Public 
Law  90-354  which  amended  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act  by 
designating  the  Federal  City  College  as 
the  land-grant  college  for  the  District, 
the  Waslilngton  Technical  Institute  has 
not  participated  as  a  principal  party  with 
the  Federal  City  College  in  the  sharing  of 
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land-grant  funds  or  in  providing  certain 
land-grant  activiUes  for  the  Di^ct  resi- 
dents, contrary  to  the  ^fiturly  expressed 
intent  of  Congress,  and  despite  the  ex- 
plicit "Statement  of  Cooperative  Partici- 
pation Between  the  Washington  Techni- 
cal Institute  and  the  Federal  City  College 
in  LAnd-Grant  College  Proi?rams"  en- 
tered into  March  29.  1968.  and  appended 
hereto.  That  statement  and  agreement 
between  the  two  institutions  was  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  approval  of  the 
land-grant  legislation  by  Subcommittee 
No.  5  of  your  committee  and  by  the  full 
committee.  Without  such  agreement, 
there  would  have  been  no  such  leglsla- 
Uon. 

Further,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute  was  the  only 
institution  named  In  the  initial  legisla- 
tion and  designated  to  receive  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Land-Grant  College  Acts,  and 
the  Federal  City  College  was  subse- 
quently substituted  for  the  reasons  set 
forth  m  your  committee's  legislative  re- 
port in  support  of  the  bill  wliich  became 
Public  Law  90-354. 

The  colloquy  between  Congressman 
Ancukr  p.  Nelsek.  sponsor  of  the  original 
legislation,  and  Doctors  Randolph  and 
Dennard,  presidents  respectively  of  the 
Federal  City  College  and  The  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute,  with  regard  to 
the  distribution  of  the  land-grant  funds, 
as  discussed  during  the  hearings  of  Sub- 
committee No.  4  in  this  Congress,  are 
quite  pertinent  and  are  submitted  for  the 
Infonnatlon  of  the  House: 
ExcnuTS  Feom  He\rincs.  SracoMMrmx  No, 

4.  House  Committee  om  the  Dibtiict  op 

colttkcbu,  91st  conc.  20  sxss..  ok  'rev- 

SNtJE  Pboposal*".  pp.  207-208.  223 

Ur.  Nelach.  Tbank  you,  Mr.  CbalrmaQ.  I 

waac  to  wticome  Dr.  Randolph  and  Dr.  Den- 
nard to  tbe  bearings. 

■  •  *  «  • 

I  bope  that  the  formula  for  tbe  Land 
Orant  moneys  has  been  worked  out.  Have 
you  any  comment  on  that.  Dr.  Randolph, 
because  early  in  tbe  stage*  of  tbe  Land  Grant 
BiU  we  were  concerned  about  what  Und 
of  a  dlTl&lon.  and  ts  it  fair  and  have  we 
mutually  iigreed  on  a  plan  looking  out 
ahead? 

Dr.  RjUTOOLPH.  The  position  of  the  Board 
and  the  position  of  administration  is  that  a 
method  for  sharing  thoee  funds  which  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  tbe  Deparimenc  of  Agriculture  have 
Indicated  to  us  can  be  shared  is  to  be  worked 
out  between  the  College  and  the  Washington 
Technical  InsUtute.  That  position  still  holds 
and  Is  sUU  firm.  X  think  our  principal  dif- 
ficulty baa  been  tbe  schedules  of  Dr.  Den- 
nard and  myseU  trying  to  find  tha  correct 
hour  at  which  we  can  sic  doim  and  make 
thoAe  decisions. 

Mr.  Nelssm.  Now.  as  with  the  Land  Grant 
money  nationwide,  I  think  some  of  us  sort 
of  felt  It  should  be  more  directly  associated 
wuh  a  technical  or  vocational  school,  but  we 
found  that  under  the  I&w  you  bad  to  route 
It  through  a  Liberal  Arts  college  on  down.  I 
Just  want  to  make  It  very  clear  that  we  want 
to  be  very  sure  that  tbe  Washington  Techni- 
cal Institute,  Vocational  Education,  gets  gen- 
erous consideration,  because  I  think  this  Is 
an  area  that  nation-wide  we  have  found  we 
have  neglected,  training  people  In  crafts,  as 
Industry  is  Just  begging  for  the  product  of 
our  schools.  In  fact,  m  our  own  State  my  son 
teaches  In  a  vocational  school  or  trade  school 
and  that  Is  their  experience,  so  I  Jtist  want 
to  make  that  obaerratlon. 


Mr.  PuquA.  Mr.  Nelsen? 

Mr.  Nelsen.  Yes;  thank  you.  I  wish  to  wel- 
come our  very  competent  friend.  Dr.  Dennsxd. 
to  the  hearing  and  congratulate  him  on  tha 
Job  he  has  done.  I  want  to  comment  about 
the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  on  page  6. 
There  is  a  lot  of  wallop  in  that  paragraph 
about  what  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute seeks  to  do.  and  I  commend  the  state- 
ment because  I  believe  it  has  done  exactly 
that. 

LAND    GEANT    rUNDS 

Now,  you  mentioned  something  about 
your  not  participating  In  the  Land  Grant 
funds,  and  I  ask  the  question,  why.  and  what 
Is  your  problem  this  year?  Is  it  the  budget 
in  the  current  year  in  which  you  are  not 
partlcipatlug? 

Dr.  Dennako.  I  suppose  the  reason.  Mr. 
Nelsen.  Is  simply,  that,  with  the  existing 
agreement  between  the  two  Boards,  as  of  to- 
day's date  we  have  not  been  able  to  get  to- 
gether to  decide  how  much  of  the  resources 
are  going  to  be  allocaied  to  tbe  Institute  for 
what  purposes.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  this 
can  be  done  within  the  next  week  or  tea 
days,  but  as  of  today's  date  it  Just  simply 
has  not  been  done. 

Mr  Nelsen.  I  see.  It  should  be  done  in  my 
Judgment,  and  I  hope  it  wiu  be.  Now,  bow 
are  the  Land  Grant  funds  handled  In  the 
States?  Do  they  go  to  the  State  treasury 
to  be  allocated  or  how  Is  It  handled  In  the 
States? 

Dr.  Dennead.  In  the  several  States  the 
State  Legislature  usually  designates  which 
institutions  would  carry  out  what  functions 
and  then  the  moneys  go  Into  the  State 
treasury,  are  either  routed  directly  to  the 
Institution  for  the  institution  to  Invest  them 
m  govemmentsl  securities  or  they  are  In- 
vested in  governmental  securities  by  the  Fi- 
nance Department  of  the  State,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds that  accrue  then  go  directly  to  tbe 
Institution  for  Land  Grant  functions. 

The  legislative  history  of  Public  Law 
90-354.  approved  by  3-to-l  vote  of  the 
House,  setting  forth  the  contemplated  co- 
operative participation  which  was  to  oc- 
cur between  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  and  the  Federal  City  College 
in  the  land-grant  college  programs  ap- 
pears In  your  Committee's  Report  No. 
1465  90th  Congress,  second  session. 
House  of  Representatives.  Pertinent  parts 
thereof  follow: 

[Excerpts  from  Bouse  Report  1466. 90tli 

Cong.,  ad  Seal.,  pp.  12-14) 

The  Federal  City  College  as  the  Land-Orant 

College 

Similar  legislation  was  Introduced  in  the 
Senate  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Public  Education  Act  and  to  designate  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  as  the  In- 
stitution In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  Land-Orant  Col- 
lege Acta.  However,  it  was  esubllshed  In  the 
Senate  hearings  that  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege, offering  a  4-year  program,  was  present- 
ly developing  a  ciirrlculum  of  courses  to  be 
offered  in  September.  1068:  that  with  lu 
graduate  programs  and  extension,  the  Fed- 
eral City  College  would  provide  the  broad 
base  required  to  carry  out  the  intention  ot 
the  Morrill  Act  and  would  be  able  to  enter 
into  necessary  agreements  with  the  Depart- 
ment c^  Agriculture;  and  that  to  designate 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute,  having 
less  than  a  4-year  program,  would  run  con- 
trary to  the  long -established  public  poUcy  of 
designating  4-year  Institutions  m  the  various 
States  as  land-grant  recipients.  Therefore, 
upon  the  recommendations  of  *<he  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  legislation  was  changed  to  designate  the 
Federal  City  College  as  the  land-grant  col- 
lege for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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Your  Committee  concurs  in  this  recom- 
mcndauon  and  the  reported  bill  so  provides. 
However,  your  Committee  was  duly  con- 
cerned that  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute participate  in  tbe  land-grant  pro- 
grams to  the  extent  possible.  Since  the  In- 
stitute was  established  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act.  which  ori- 
ginated In  your  Committee  (Public  Law  89- 
791.  approved  November  7.  1966,  80  Stat. 
1436),  as  a  vocational  and  technical  school 
to  equip  students  for  useful  employment 
in  recognized  occupations,  It  seemed  to  your 
Committee  only  appropriate  that  ihe  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute  participate  In 
tbe  benefits  of  the  land-grant  programs  lu 
order  t}est  to  effectuate  Its  vocational,  tech- 
nical, and  occupational  programs. 

It  was  developed  in  your  Committee's 
hearings  that  In  most  States  where  only  one 
institution  is  designated  as  the  land-grant 
college  of  the  State,  customarily  such  desig- 
nee, by  agreement  or  practice,  eharea  the 
programs  of  the  land-grant  activities  with 
other  itutltutions  in  the  State.  To  this  end. 
therifore.  conferences  were  held  between 
the  Members  of  the  Committee  and  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  of  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute to  make  certain  that  there  would  be 
cooperation  and  understanding  twtween  the 
two  institutions  as  to  sharing  the  land-grant 
programs. 

Testimony  before  the  Committee  offered 
assurances  that  there  was  ample  authority 
for  cooperative  arrangements  among  the  in- 
stitutions under  land-grant  procedures,  and 
the  following  statement  was  made  by  the 
President  of  the  Federal  City  College; 

Our  sister  institution,  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  would  benefit  also  by 
having  the  Federal  City  College  named  the 
land  grant  college.  The  Federal  City  College 
would  enter  Into  a  Memorandum  of  Partici- 
pation with  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute, under  which  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute  would  assume  certain  academic  in- 
struction and  extension  services  in  voca- 
tional and  technical  education.  This  would 
assiire  minimum  duplication  of  Instruction 
at  the  two  public  Institutions.  The  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute  would  be  involved 
heavily  in  instruction  in  englneermg  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  Other  institutions  could 
also  be  asked  to  participate  In  programs  lu 
which  they  have  special  strengths  to  con- 
tribute. 

Subsequently,  the  Presidents  of  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute  and  the  Federal 
City  College  entered  into  a  statement  of  co- 
operative participation  which  Is  appended 
hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 

STATEMKNT      of      COOPEXATTVC      PABTICtPATIOM 

BrrwEXN  the  Washington  Technical  Ih- 

STITUTC   AND  THE   FXDEXAL   ClTY   COLLEGE  IN 

Ljlhd  Qeaht  Collbge  PaooaAua 

The  Federal  City  College  shall  annually, 
after  receiving  appropriated  land  grant  col- 
lege funds,  and  Income  from  the  Morrill  Act, 
based  on  a  plan  agreed  to  by  the  two  Boards, 
share  with  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute In  providing  for  young  people  and  adults 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  educational 
opportunities  In  certain  disclnl^'i^^^s  a^'.ci- 
ated  with  extension  service  careers,  commu- 
tuty  servloe  careers,  mechanical  arts.  ooBi- 
munlty  development  services  and  environ- 
mental sciences. 

A.  In  order  to  effect  tbe  sharing  referred  to 
above,  the  following  principles  are  estab- 
Uahed: 

1.  Since  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute is  tbe  prmclpat  partner  of  the  Federal 
City  College  m  laud  grant  activities,  tbe 
Boards  of  Higher  Education  aad  Vocational 
Education  shall  cooperate  to  assure  that 
there  shall  be  a  maximum  participation  of 
Washington  Technical  Institute  in  a'l  the?e 
programs  to  the  extent  either  that  lu  re- 
S3urce«  and  capabiuues  permit  or  that  Its 
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resources  and  capabilities  should  be  devel- 
oped to  permit. 

a.  The  Federal  City  College  will  cooperate 
with  the  Washington  Technical  Institute  In 
Cooperative  Extension  Service  prt^rams  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  agreed  to  and  funded  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  tbe  Federal 
City  CoUegu. 

B.  The  Boards  and  Administrations  agree 
that: 

1.  Planning  for  periods  of  3-4  years  Is  es- 
sential. 

2.  Annually,  plans  will  be  cooperatively  de- 
veloped by  the  Administrations. 

3.  Annually,  and  before  the  plans  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Boards 
will  review  the  plans. 

4.  Annually,  and  before  the  plans  are  sub- 
mitted to  tne  UrUted  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education  and  Welfare  and  after  review  by 
the  Boards,  the  Boards  will  approve  tbe 
plans  as  follows: 

(a)  The  Board  of  Vocatlcnal  Education, 
that  portion  of  the  plan  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute. 

(b|  The  Loard  of  Higher  Education,  the 
entire  plan. 

5.  This  process  will  be  repeated  annually. 

6.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  would 
yearly,  after  receiving  appropriated  land 
grant  college  funds  and  income  from  the 
Morrill  Act  endowment,  transfer  funds  to 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  to  carry 
out  the  plan  as  approved  by  the  Boards. 

Clevxlakd  L.   Dennaxo, 
PrMidrnt,  The  Washington  Technical 
InHtititte. 

FXANK    FAaNER, 

President,  The  Federal  City  CoUege. 
Mabcb  29.  1968. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  failure  of  the 
cooperative  participation  conteniplated 
by  the  House  In  Public  Law  90-354.  the 
routing  of  fiscal  year  1970  HEW  funds 
to  the  Federal  City  College,  consistent 
with  the  enabling  legislation,  was  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  from  the  Assistant 
Commissioner  of  the  Ofl9ce  of  Education. 
HEW.  raising  sUtutory  questions  about 
the  legality  of  the  Federal  City  College 
sharing  land-grant  funds  with  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute,  inas- 
much as  only  the  Federal  City  College  is 
named  in  the  legislation  and  cautioning 
the  Federal  City  College  that  any  shar- 
ing of  funds  would  be  considered  illegal. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact,  as  noted 
above,  that  a  statement  of  cooperative 
participation  appeared  in  the  House  Re- 
port accompanj'ing  the  enabling  legisla- 
tion, the  legal  opinion  found  sharing  to 
be  illegal  and  suggested  corrective  legis- 
lation be  enacted  if  sharing  were  to  be 
effected.  Any  suggestion  that  the  en- 
forcement of  any  such  agreement,  as  en- 
tered Into  oetween  the  two  schools,  by 
civil  action  should  be  taken  would  ap- 
pear to  be  ill-advised.  Accordingly,  this 
legislative  oversight,  as  intended  by 
Public  Law  90-354,  is  corrected  by  this 
legislation. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  list  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  and  universities  named 
and  located  in  the  various  States.  As  is 
noted,  there  are  a  number  of  States  with 
two  colleges  or  universities  so  designated. 

The  Public  Education  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  amended  by  section 
401  of  title  IV  of  this  bill  so  as  to  provide 
that  the  Federal  City  College  and  the 
Waslilngton    Technical    Institute    will 


share  equally  in  the  grants  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  provided 
under  the  act  for  Extension  Services  In 
the  District.  Now  I  am  aware  that  In 
most  Stales  there  Is  one  director  of  Ex- 
tension Services;  the  fact  that  two  In- 
stitutes are  named  in  this  bill  to  share 
any  Extension  fimds  does  not  mean  that 
there  will  be  two  directors.  Rather.  I  am 
as5iu*ed — at  least  on  behalf  of  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute— that  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  prevent  duplication 
of  Extension  Services  and  administrative 
expenses  in  operating  the  extension  ser- 
vices. I  would  assume  that  the  Federal 
City  College  would  also  work  to  this  end. 

Certainly  Congress  has  every  reason  to 
expect  tliai  the  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion, acting  on  behalf  of  Federal  City 
College,  and  the  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute,  will  cooperate 
in  the  operation  and  administration  of 
these  actitlties  within  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Certainly,  the  two  Boards  may 
act  together  to  name  a  Director  accept- 
able to  both  instituncns  who  would  co- 
ordinate the  Extension  activities  ema- 
nating from  each  of  these  institutions. 
Meanwhile,  the  Dcpartir.ent  of  Agricul- 
ture, since  it  would  be  passing  on  the  re- 
quests for  funds  provided  for  under  the 
Public  Education  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  would  be  in  a  position  to  ad- 
vise the  Congress  if  at  any  time  it  ap- 
peared that  the  congressional  Intent  that 
there  be  no  duplication  of  services  or  ad- 
ministrative costs  was  not  being  carried 
out. 

The  list  follows: 

Land-Ooant  collecxs  and  UHrvxasmsa 

ALABAMA 

Alabama  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Normal. 
Auburn  University,  Auburn. 

ALASKA 

C7nlver8lty  of  Alaska,  College. 

ARIZONA 

University  of  Arizona,  Tucson. 

AOKAMSAS 

Agricultural.  Mechanical  and  Nonzial  Col- 
lege, Pine  Bluff. 
Unlvei^ty  of  Arkansas,  Fayeiteville. 

CALIFORNIA 

University  of  Oaliromla,  Berkeley  4. 

COLOaADO 

Colorado  State  UnlTerslty,  Fort  OoUlna. 

OONNtCnCITT 

University  of  Connecticut,  Storrs. 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion. New  Haven,  Conn. 

DELAWAIX 

Delaware  State  CoUege,  Dover. 
University  of  Delaware.  Newark. 

FLoamA 
Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee. 
University  of  Florida,  OalneavUle. 

GEoacu 
Port  Valley  State  College.  Fort  Valley. 
University  of  Georgia,  Athens. 

HAwan 
University  of  Hawaii.  HcmmAuIu. 

mABO 

University  of  Idaho.  Moscow. 

XLLXNOta 

University  of  niinoU,  Urbaoa. 


DtniAHA 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette. 

IOWA 

Iowa  State  University  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, Ames. 

KANSAS 

Kansas  State  University  of  Agriculture  end 
Applied  Science,  Manhattan. 
KnrmcKT 
Kentucky  State  College.  Frankfort. 
University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington. 

LOnlBtAMA 

Louisiana  State  Umverslty  and  Agric\il- 
tural  and  Mechanical  College,  University  Sta- 
tion, Baton  Rouge. 

Southern  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  Baton  Rouge. 
UAim 

Umversity  of  Maine.  Orono. 

UAKTLAND 

Maryland  State  College.  Princess  Anne. 
University  of  Maryland.  College  Park. 

MAssACKusErra 
M&£5achusetts    Institute    of    Technology. 
Cambridge. 
University  of  ICa&aacbusetu.  Amherst. 

MICHIGAN 

Michigan  State  University  of  Agriculture 
and  Applied  Science.  £ast  t.ans:ng. 

MINNESOTA 

University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Alcorn  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, Lorman. 
Mississippi  State  University,  State  College. 

UIESOPEI 

Unooln  University.  JelTerson  City. 
University  of  Mlaeourl,  Columbia. 

MONTANA 

Montana  State  CoUege.  Boeeman. 

NKBaASKA 

umverslty  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln. 

NKVAna 
Unlveratty  of  Nevada,  Reno. 

NXW   UAlCPSRiaB 

University  of  New  Hampshire,  Durham. 

KKw  jnasr 
Rutgers.  The  State  University,  New  Bruna- 
wlck. 

MXW   ICTKIOO 

New  Mexico  State  UnlvenJty  of  Agricul- 
ture. Engineering,  and  Science,  Unlvetaltr 
Park. 

HEW  TOaK 

Cornell  University,  Ithaca. 

NOaTH   CAaOLXNA 

State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Sngljuar- 
Ing,  Raleigh. 

Agricultural  and  Technical  Collie  of 
North  Carolina,  Greensboro. 

KOKTH    DAKOTA 

North  Dakota  Agricultural  CoUege,  Fargo. 

OHIO 

Ohio  State  umverslty,  Oolumhus. 

OKLAHOMA 

Langston  University,  Langston. 
Oklahoma  State  University  of  Agriculture 
and  Applied  Science,  Stillwater. 
oascoH 
Oregon  State  University,  Corrallla. 

PSKKSTLVANIA 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  University 
Park. 

ptmro  aico 
University  of  Puerto  Rico,  Rhlo  Pledraa. 

aaooa  xsiland 
University  of  Rhode  Island,  Kingston. 
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80CTH   CASOUMA 

Clemson  Agrlcultur*!  College.  Clemson. 
South  Carolina  SUte  College.  Orangeburg. 

SOrrH   DAKOTA 

Soulb  DnSoti  State  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Mechanic  Arts.  Brookings. 

TXNNESSEE 

Tennesoee     Agricultural     and    Industrial 
StaK  vmveraltr,  NaahvlUe. 
University  of  Tennessee.  KnoxvUle. 

TKXAS 

Agricultural   and   Mechanical    CoUege    of 
Te.<caA.  College  station, 
prairie  View  Agricultural  and  Uectaanlcal 

College,  Prairie  View. 

UTAH 

Utah  State  University  of  Agriculture  and 
Applied  Science.  Logan. 

vxauONT 
nnlverfltj-  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricul- 
tural College.  Burlington. 
vlaciKtA 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  Blaclcsburg. 
Virginia  State  College,  Petersburg. 

WASaiNCTON 

Washington  SUte  University,  Pullman. 

WEST   vntCIKiA 

West  Virginia  University.  Morgantown. 

WISCONSIN 

University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison  6. 

WTOMlNC 

University  of  Wyoming.  Laramle. 
There  is  considerable  support  from  the 
Board  ot  Vocational  Education,  the  suff 
of  the  V?ashington  Technical  Institute, 
and  the  community  to  redesignate  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  as  the 
Washington  Institute  of  Technology. 
The  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  as 
stated  in  section  203  of  Public  Law  89- 
791  enacted  November  7.  1966,  was  orig- 
inally empowered  to  develop  plans  for. 
organize  and  establish  the  Washington 
Technical  InsUtute.  It  Is.  however,  not 
the  only  Board  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia performing  functions  related  to  voca- 
tional education.  In  fact,  many  of  the 
vocational  education  and  adult  education 
courses  administered  by  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  are  handled  through  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
which  is  the  elected  body  operating  the 
District  public  school  system.  There  Is 
considerable  cooperation  between  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Bourd  of  Vocational  Education 
which  heads  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute.  However,  they  both  perform  a 
different  role  in  the  community  related 
to  vocational  education. 

Meanwhile,  we  have  in  section  401  pro- 
vided that  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute shall  become  a  land-grant  college. 
It  Is  usual  for  land-grant  colleges  to  be 
institutions  which  grant  or  award  de- 
grees, some  say  a  4-year  institution.  This, 
of  course,  is  not  an  ironclad  rule  because 
many  institutions  now  named  In  several 
States  as  land-grant  colleges  were  not 
originally  degree-granting  Institutions. 
However,  changing  the  name  of  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  to  the 
Washington  Institute  of  Technology 
would  have  the  effect  of  permlttlDg  this 
institution  to  establish  a  degree-granting 
program,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  10  or 
20  percent  of  those  who  finish  the  first 


2  years  in  the  Institute.  This  would  allow 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute — as 
the  Washington  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy— to  pattern  itself  somewhat  after  the 
California  Polytechnical  Institute  which 
m  the  main  trains  Individuals  in  the 
vocations  for  2  years  but  does  have  a  pro- 
sram  permitting  at  least  a  small  segment 
of  its  students  to  continue  on  to  obtain 
a  degree. 

The  Public  Education  Act  of  tlie  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  established  the 
Wasliington  Technical  Institute  certain- 
ly permits  it  to  be  a  degree-awarding  in- 
stitution. If  it  were  to  become  a  degree- 
awarding  Institution,  certainly  it  would 
seem  a  change  in  the  name  would  be  in 
order:  accordingly,  a  change  in  the  name 
of  the  Vocational  Board  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  the  Washington  Institute  of 
Technology  would  also  be  in  order. 

In  conclusion,  I  might  add  that  chang- 
ing the  name  of  this  institution  and  fore- 
seeing the  day  when  this  Institution 
would  become  a  degree-awarding  institu- 
tion will  add  to  the  prestige  of  this  school 
in  the  District  and  permit  it  to  continue 
on  in  the  path  it  has  taken  in  the  last 
3  years — that  of  being  a  respected  educa- 
tional institution  which  in  June  of  1B70 
saw  84  i>ercent  of  its  graduates  placed 
with  Jobs  and  16  percent  continuing  on 
in  school  at  some  degree-awarding  in- 
stitution. 

rCOEKAL  CtTT  COLLCGK 

I  have  received  considerable  corre- 
spondence urging  support  for  an  increase 
in  fimds  for  the  operation  of  Federal 
City  College.  I,  therefore,  take  this  op- 
portunity to  insert  in  the  Rzcord  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Evening  SUr  for  December  6.  1970,  con- 
cerning recent  problems  which  the  Fed- 
eral City  College  has  encountered  be- 
tween the  existing  Student  Government 
Association  and  a  group  of  students  dis- 
satisfied with  the  way  the  student  gov- 
ernment has  been  operated  since  Its 
inception.  The  article  goes  somewhat 
further  than  di.5cussing  the  problems  ex- 
isting at  Federal  City  CoUege  relative  to 
the  student  government  association 
and  seems  to  tell  a  great  deal  about  the 
way  that  the  Federal  City  College  is 
beinB  administered  generally.  This 
article  comes  on  top  of  another  article 
appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  wherein  a  complaint  was 
made  that  the  records  of  the  school  were 
being  improperly  maintained  and  that 
the  administration  did  not  know,  and 
could  not  tell  from  the  existing  records, 
how  many  students  they  had  at  any  par- 
ticular time. 

Earlier  this  fall  it  was  alleged  that 
there  were  2,500  applicants  wishing  to 
enroll  at  the  Federal  City  College  and 
these  students  were  being  refused  ad- 
mittance. Litigation  involving  this  matter 
was  undertaken  in  the  U.S.  DLstrict  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  it  Is 
imderstood  that  the  largest  number  of 
people  the  plaintiffs  could  come  up  with 
who  allegedly  were  denied  admission  was 
something  like  280  people.  Now  whether 
in  fact  those  280  people  were  denied  ad- 
mission or  merely  might  have  registered 
with  the  school  appears  to  be  undeter- 
mined. 


I  regret  that  the  Federal  City  CoUege 
is  having  the  difficulty  it  appears  to  be 
having  in  establishing  itself  as  a  re- 
spected educational  and  cultural  institu- 
tion in  this  city.  In  the  metropolitan  area, 
and  In  the  country  as  a  whole.  Because 
of  the  many  problems  that  the  Federal 
City  College  has  encountered  since  its 
organisation,  it  is  well  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  uistituting  a  stuiy  con- 
ceining  higher  education  in  the  District. 

Ceruinly  the  Board  of  Education  itself 
should  consider  whether  an  open  admis- 
sion poUcy.  which  I  understand  is  in  ef- 
fect, should  continue  at  this  college.  Per- 
haps a  division  In  the  college  should  be 
established,  such  as  our  general  college 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which 
might  accept  to  a  limited  extent  students 
who  might  not  otherwise  qualify  for  ad- 
mission. This  would  not  operate  as  an  al- 
ternate to  the  open  admissions  policy  but 
a  clear  refinement  of  it. 

OfBrials  at  the  Federal  City  CoUege 
would  be  weU  advised  to  'ToU  up  their 
sleeves"  and  attack  some  of  the  problems 
now  besetting  their  college  and  move  on 
with  the  Job  of  giving  quality  education 
to  its  students  and  becoming  a  respected 
educational  institution. 

The  article  foUows: 
DEPOsro  STt-'UfcwT  CLiQtji  Ram  TroaukL 

CTTT   COlXEGB 

(By  William  Delaney) 

They  called  themselves  the  "Chosen  Pew." 

And.  Indeed,  few  students  at  any  American 
college  have  chosen — and  been  chosen — to 
wield  the  sort  of  "student  power"  which  this 
tiny  band  haa  aggressively  exerted  through- 
out the  two-year  history  of  Federal  City 
College. 

Until  their  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion regime  was  toppled  last  month  In  a 
tense  but  bloodless  campus  coup,  these  elect- 
ed leaders,  by  their  o*-n  description: 

Began  engineering  the  framework  for  an 
"autonomous"  student  government  even  be- 
fore the  college  opened.  They  subsequently 
gained  control  of  the  organliatlon  and, 
through  It,  exerted  Influence  In  matters 
ranging  from  the  hiring  of  the  president  to 
the  setting  of  tuition  and  conducting  nego- 
tiations with  federal  agencies. 

Had  absolute  control  of  the  dlsbtirslng  of 
more  than  SIOO.OOO  a  year  In  college-collected 
student  activity  fees;  formed  their  own 
three-business  corporal*  enterprlae  on  cam- 
pus and.  in  the  process,  quietly  ran  up  debts 
currently  estimated  at  »16.0(K>. 

Offered  a  broad  range  of  "eervlcea"  to  stu- 
denta.  getting  them  out  of  Jail,  loaning  them 
rent  money  In  emergencies,  and  keeping 
campus  militants  "under  control."  Once  they 
were  able  to  get  the  District  to  dismiss  860 
parking  tickets  that  had  been  Issued  to  stu- 
dents at  the  college. 

Arranged  to  get  jobs  for  two  of  their  lead- 
ers on  the  FCC  payroll,  at  about  96,000  ■ 
year,  to  help  compensate  for  their  unpaid 
hours  on  SGA  and  college-related  business. 

Traveled  with  college  officials  to  campuses 
In  the  New  York  City  area,  t>elng  proudly 
displayed  as  examples  of  the  sort  of  "student 
power"  toward  which  many  universities  have 
recently  been  moving. 

Became  Increasingly  involved  In  off- 
campus  politics,  ranging  from  behind-the- 
scenes  organizing  in  last  summer's  D.C. 
Transit  boycott  to  worlclng  In  a  mayoralty 
campaign  In  Newark,  N.J. 

Then  last  month,  on  Friday  the  13th,  their 
two-year  experiment  In  "student  power" 
abruptly  ended. 

Paced  with  organized  student  oppositions. 

which  accused  them  of  everything  from  graft 
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to  physical  IntlnildaUoa  ol  their  enemies,  the 
SGA  leaders  resigned  and  called  lor  new 
elecUona. 

When  several  hundred  ot  their  opponents 
marched  on  the  SGA  offlce  later  that  day  In 
an  effort  to  hasten  their  eviction,  the  80A 
leaders  admit:  "We  all  had  guns." 

That  gun -toting  incident,  which  ended 
peaceably,  and  the  status  of  SOA's  Onances 
both  are  the  subject  of  Inveatlgatlona  an- 
nounced by  City  College  President  Harland 
Li.  Randolph.  He  also  has  instituted  a  stu- 
dent reappraisal,  now  under  way,  ol  the  en- 
tire SGA  constitution. 

Meanwhile.  In  a  recent  interview  with  The 
Star,  key  members  ot  the  ousted  SGA  group 
stoutly  defended  their  conduct  of  student 
affairs,  financial  and  otherwise. 

And  they  warned  that  unless  future  stu- 
dent leaders  at  the  college  are  granted  as 
much  freedom  and  autonomy  as  they  had. 
It  win  set  the  stage  for  continual — and  pos- 
sibly violent — clashes  between  students  and 
administration. 

Dntll  now,  such  demonstrations  have  been 
a  rarity  at  the  young  District  college.  In  part 
because  most  of  Its  students  are  heads  of 
households,  too  busy  commuting  between 
Job  and  family  and  classes  to  have  much  time 
or  taste  for  campus  politics.  t'It*e  the  most 
eoDservatlTe  campus  in  the  city,"  says  one 
SGA  leader.) 

Another  calming  factor  at  the  city  college 
cited  often  bv  leaders  of  the  revolt  against 
the  SGA  is  a  widespread  fear  among  stu- 
dents that  any  "bad  publicity"  about  the 
almost  100  percent  black  campus  will  de- 
light the  college's  "enemies"  in  Congress, 
which  provides  its  budget. 

But  Carroll  iSkeezle)  Payne,  a  29-vear-old 
former  SGA  leader  In  the  student  Senate, 
feels  the  major  factor  in  "keeping  the  lid 
on"  at  Federal  City  CoUege  was  the  active 
presence  of  the  "Chosen  Pew." 

"The  admiQlstratlon  suld  we  weren't  pro- 
viding leadership,"  he  snorts,  adding: 
"We  were  the  leaders  of  that  institution." 
The  story  of  their  leadership — as  they  tell 
it — dates  back  to  those  formative  months 
before  ihe  college  opened,  in  the  fall  of 
1968.  as  the  first  public  liberal  arts  college 
In  the  District's  history,  open  to  alt  city 
residents  regardless  of  flnancial  status  or 
past  academic  achievement. 

Early  that  year,  Frank  Farner,  the  college's 
&rst  president,  said  that  In  drawing  up  a 
brand-new  college,  he  was  making  every  ef- 
fort to  avoid  having  to  hear  troublesome  de- 
mands for  "student  power." 

"We're  taking  great  pains  to  Involve  stu- 
denu  in  all  decision-making,"  be  said. 

In  November,  when  the  first  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  election  was  held.  Cor- 
nelius S.  Williams,  then  33.  emerged  as 
president. 

A  cool-mannered,  soft-spoken  political  sci- 
ence major.  "Slim"  Williams  and  others  of 
the  "Chosen  Few"  had  already  been  shaping 
the  new  SGA  in  discussions  with  Famer  and 
other  college  offlclaiS. 

"We  regarded  student  government  as  be- 
ing Just  a  part  of  the  furmture  at  most 
colleges."  recalls  Payne. 

"At  most  colleges."  he  says,  "the  admin- 
istration decides  what's  good  for  the  stu- 
dents and  the  student  government  carries 
It  out.  Nobody  questions  anything. 
"We  wanted  something  autonomous." 
With  complete  control  over  the  *7.50  ac- 
tivity fees  required  of  each  student  per  aca- 
demic quarter,  with  representation  on  the 
college's  otBclal  committees,  and  carrying  the 
best  wishes  of  the  administration,  the  OSA 
began  flexing  its  muscles. 

And.  iU  leaders  now  feel.  It  gradually  be- 
gan— with  the  best  of  intentions — sowing 
the  seeds  of  financial  suspicion  that  were 
later  to  strangle  It. 

Time  and  again,  says  Williams,  the  SGA 
found   itself  being  blamed  by  students  In 


situations  where  the  college  administration 
was  unable  to  provide  for  student  needs.  Or, 
as  he  puu  It.  "We  had  to  make  up  for  the 
Inefficiency  of  the  administration  to  satisfy 
the  students." 

As  an  example,  Williams  cites  Farner's  In- 
ability to  secure  fimds  to  continue  a  com- 
bination day-care  and  educational  center, 
where  parents  could  leave  their  children 
while  attending  classes. 

When  students  complained  about  the  cen- 
ter's closing,  Williams  says,  the  SGA  passed 
the  hat  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  needed 
$4,000.  Only  about  »400  was  collected,  "so 
we  took  the  rest  out  of  student  fees." 

More  recently,  the  SGA  voted  H6,0O0  In 
student  funds  to  set  up  a  college-wide 
"communications  system"  linking  the  dozen 
or  so  scat'^red  sites  around  town  where  City 
College  classes  are  held.  Again.  Williams 
proudly  notes,  the  SGA  was  able  to  provide 
a  service  where  the  administration  bad  been 
unable  to  do  so. 

Student  needs  also  were  cited  as  the  rea- 
son for  SGA's  involvement  In  three  wholly 
owned  business  enterprises— a  "Panther 
Shop"  selling  Federal  City  College  sweat - 
shins  and  the  like,  a  barber  shop  and  a 
cafeteria,  all  located  in  the  college's  war- 
surplus  mam  building  at  425  D  St.  NW. 

Though  City  College  already  hod  a  fran- 
chlsed  cafeteria  operation.  WilUams  said  stu- 
dents were  unhappy  with  it  and  appeared 
to  support  SGA's  decision  last  year  to  buy 
out  the  franchise  and  equipment,  at  a  cost 
ultimately  negotiated  at  Jie-OOO. 

On  Jan.  12.  the  cafeteria  opened  imder 
SGA  ownership— "Without  capital,"  WlUlams 
recalls  "We  didn't  even  think  of  that." 

By  April,  it  was  »16.000  in  debt  and  credi- 
tors" were  beginning  to  apply  pressure. 

After  some  managerial  shakeups,  the  cafe- 
teria operation  entered  the  black  by  sum- 
mer, according  to  Williams,  and  the  debt  has 
by  now  been  reduced  to  about  »8,0O0. 

The  barber  shop,  which  also  opened  in 
January,  has  returned  some  $300  on  a  paid- 
up  equipment  outlay  ol  82.500.  But  the  Pan- 
ther Shop,  he  adds,  is  stUl  some  S4.O00  in 
the  hole,  due  to  large  initial  stocking  of  the 
Federal-CIty-College-emblazoned  Items. 

The  SO  A  leaders  fiercely  defend  their 
role — and  their  admitted  mlstakee— in  enter- 
ing these  businesses. 

"We  were  revolutionary,"  WUllama  ex- 
plains, "but  not  In  the  traditional  sense. 
Black  people  making  their  own  rules,  their 
own  decisions,  getting  financial  autonomy— 
that,  to  us.  was  revolutionary." 

SGA's  entry  Into  theee  btislness  enter- 
prises, particularly  the  cafeteria  operation, 
gradually  began  fueling  its  enemies  within 
the  college,  according  to  Claude  Lumpklns. 
33.  the  former  SGA  vice  president  represent- 
ing night  students. 

And  although  Williams.  Lumpklns  and 
day-student  vice  president  Charles  Parker 
were  re-elected  rather  comfortably  last  fall 
to  two-year  terms,  they  did  have  enemies. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  WllUams 
says,  they  sowed  suspicion  within  the  cam- 
pus newspaper  and  the  athletic  department 
when  the  SGA  funds  alloted  to  those  ac- 
tivities were  parceled  out  in  dribbles — a  little 
bit  now.  more  later. 

"Evervbody  waa  on  our  bock"  about  this 
■piecemeal"  dispersal  of  the  acUvlty-fee 
budget,  he  says.  "Then  they  became  unliaj^y 
and  started  questioning  what  we  did  with 
the  money." 

So  complete  was  SGA's  financial  a\itonomy 
that  its  constitution  did  not  require  It  to 
submit  its  financial  records  In  an  outside 
aduit. 

An  administration  spokesman  says  the 
SGA  leaders,  as  far  back  as  a  year  ago.  re- 
quested t2ie  administration's  help  in  setting 
up  an  accounting  system.  As  a  result,  he  said, 
an  outside  audit  of  the  SGA  funds  was  ar- 
ranged early  this  year  before  the  agltatloa 
against  the  SGA  leaders  began. 


In  addition,  the  spokesman  said  a  D.C. 
government  audit  of  the  student  funds  was 
Just  beginning  early  last  month  when  finan- 
cial records  were  reportedly  stolen  from  the 
SQA  offices  in  the  main  college  huUdlng. 

CoUege  President  Harland  L.  Randolph, 
voicing  strict  neutrality  in  the  controversy 
over  fimd  use,  has  since  ordered  a  college 
investigation  into  the  SOA  financial  opera- 
tions, despite  dlfSculties  caused  by  the  miss- 
ing records. 

WUllams  concedes:  "It  won't  be  easy.  It'll 
take  some  time,  but  all  we  have  to  do  Is 
go  to  the  bank  and  get  microfilm  copies  of 
our  checks  aJid  put  It  all  back  together.  We 
can  still  prove  there  was  no  misuses  of 
fimds." 

Daring  the  student  agitation  to  oust  the 
SOA  leaders.  Randolph  maintained  a  hands- 
off  attitude,  according  to  one  of  his  key 
aides  because  he  strongly  felt  the  leadership 
of  the  student  government  was  an  affair 
that  should  be  handled  by  students  them- 
selves. 

So  powerful  was  the  SGA.  says  Lumpklns, 
that  "often  we  were  mediating  between  fac- 
ulty members  or  between  the  faculty  and 
the  administration  on  personal  problems  .  .  . 
"We  bad  In  our  organization  p^op"*  *ho 
could  relate  to  every  element  in  the  col- 
lege— the  everyday  nelghtwrhood  people.  th« 
psuedo- intellectuals,  the  drug  addicts,"  hi 
continued. 

"We  m  turn  offered  services  for  all  these 
people.  Helped  them  get  out  of  Jail  .  .  .  Paid 
people's  rent  when  they  were  on  the  verge 
of  eviction  .  .  .  Helped  faculty  members  who 
came  to  us  when  they  cooldnt  get  funds  to 
send  a  student  to  some  national  conven- 
tion." 

Williams  snickers.  "They've  been  the  very 
ones  who  turned  on  us,"  he  says  sardonically. 
"The  faculty  came  to  us  lor  almost  every- 
thing." 

Lumpklns  remarks  "I've  got  a  file  that 
thick  (holding  his  hands  three  feet  apart) 
on  the  school  budget.  We  know  who  makes 
what,  who's  not  working. 

"We  proved  to  be  so  responsible  In  the 
first  year,  we  never  have  had  any  real  dis- 
agreement with  the  administration  on  otir 
role,"   Lumpklns   maintains. 

If.  as  Payne  contends,  there  are  those  at 
the  college  who  are  "scared"  of  confronting 
Randolph,  there  have  also  been  reports  that 
the  SGA  leaders  occasionally  used  strong- 
arm  tactics  to  scare  their  opponents. 

In  their  interview  with  The  Star,  however. 
the  SQA  leaders  denied  they  had  ever  in- 
timidated, or  attempted  to  intimidate,  any- 
one by  either  threat*  or  use  of  physical  force. 
Williams  claims  he  stiffered  a  busted  Up 
early  last  month  when  attacked  by  two  col- 
lege staff  memt>er8  who  objected  to  his  veto 
of  an  activity-fund  bill.  So.  he  says,  when 
leaders  of  the  anti-SGA  student*  brandished 
chains  during  their  march  on  his  office  (to 
lock  It  up,  they  claimed),  he  and  his  ctd- 
leagues  m-ere  armed  with  guns  for  self-pro- 
tection. 

With  Randolph's  mediation,  that  confron- 
LaUon  was  dissolved,  and  what  Pajiie  de- 
scribes as  "the  most  powcrfxil  student  gonr- 
ernment  I've  seen  at  any  college"  went  E^-iftly 
and  quietly  Into  exile. 

Their   dou-nfall,    WlUlams   says,    occturod 

mainly  because  "we  didn't  communicate  a  lot 

of  things  to  students  like  we  should  have.  — 

"We  covered  up  for  the  administration  a 

lot  of  times." 

He  also  feels  that  students,  as  «-eU  as  some 
faculty  members,  were  envious  of  the  SGA's 
power,  and  the  way  It  was  wielded. 

liast  month,  as  the  pressure  against  the 
SGA  was  mounting  on  campus,  a  local  food 
wholesaler  filed  suit  against  the  student  gov- 
ernment for  $3,200  In  allegedly  impald  bills 
stemming  from  the  college  cafeteria  oper- 
ation. 

"Thenll  probably  be  a  lot  of  thoee 
(stUts) ."  Lumpklns  says. 
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•  In  trrms  o(  the  le|»*  probl»ni»  InvolvKJ, 
we  ivouW  have  ta  be  the  one*  to  straighten 
them  out."  be  adds,  noting  that  the  SOA 
leadera  are  still  Uited  aa  officers  ot  the  cor- 
porate structure  controlling  the  atudent-run 
buoiuesoes, 

Williams  says  he  plans  to  resign  soon  as 
board  chairman  ot  Student  Oovernment  As- 
soclauon,  Inc..  along  with  Its  other  officers, 
and  be  indicated  tbal  the  corporation  s  flnan- 
cla;  dimculttes  probably  rUl  be  Inherited  by 
the  college  a  new  SOA  leaders,  when  they  are 

cho#ei:. 

■The  future  ot  the  corporation.-   according 
to  an  admlnlii ration  spokesman.  ■'wUl  be  de- 
termined by  the  studenu  at  the  convention 
which  will  soon  be  held  to  restructure  the 
SOA  and  elect  new  olBcera. 

WlUUms  and  his  partners  say  they  might. 
11  requested  bv  the  administration,  help  the 
college  stralgbten  out  the  SOAs  remaining 
flnanclal  and  legal  problems 

But  he  says  the  Chosen  Pew  are  'tired  of 
runnmg  the  show  at  Federal  city  College— 
"and  besides,  we  have  another  thing  now. 

The  new  thing  U  the  Young  Voters  League. 
wblcH  grew  out  ot  the  groups  participation 
In  suci  activities  as  the  DC  Tranalt  boycott, 
and  15  now  Involved  in  registration  of  candl- 
dites  fjr  the  DC.  non-»otlng  congressional 
delegate  race. 

Wl'.llame  hopes  the  organization  will  even- 
tually be  able  to  mobilize  on  a  national  baals. 
campalgiung  In  behalf  ot  youth-oriented, 
black-orlented  candidates  In  1973. 

And  be  has  reason  tor  hU  confident  out- 
look 

■■.%U  the  student  government  people  were 
smart,  and  we  stuck  together.  .  .  .  Baalcally. 
what  were  Interested  In  U  politics." 

•We  learned."  says  Lumpklna.  "how  to  rtin 
a  college." 

An  administration  spokesman  approUlng 
the  colleges  two-year  experience  with  stu- 
dent government,  prefers  to  use  the  term 
•student  involvemenf  rather  than  "student 
power" 

•Unless  you  are  going  to  be  a  traditional 
Institution.'  he  says,  'you  are  going  to  have 
to  try  new  Ideas.  Some  of  them  will  fall,  but 
you  will  have  many  more  succeaaes  than 
failure*." 

He  denies  Payne's  contention  that  the  col- 
lege IS  a  wrecf  In  the  wake  of  the  SGA 
regime's  departure,  and  says  that  newly 
elec-.cd  student  delegates  will  soon  be  making 
their  o-R-n  decisions  as  to  any  future  limita- 
tions on  student  government  power. 

"We're  staying  out  of  that  completely."  he 
says,  "The  administration  won't  even  be  at- 
tending the  constitutional  sessions  unless  the 
students  request  our  presence" 

B'-jt  Williams  and  Lumpklns  and  Payne 
and  the  other  SGA  trallblazers  are  consider- 
ably leas  optimistic  about  the  future  of 
"student  involvement"  at  Federal  City  Col- 
lege. 

When  the  SGA  constitutional  revisions  are 
completed.  Wlliums  predicts,  "those  students 
won't  be  able  to  go  to  the  bathroom  without 
ask'.ng  the  admlnl»tr«tlon  .  .  .  TheyTe  retro- 
gressing." 

And  Lumpklns  warns:  "When  students 
don't  have  the  freedom  and  autonomy  we 
had.  you're  going  to  have  confrontation* — I 
venture  to  say,  every  day." 

rm-E  VTT — OitBT  paooccTS 

This  section  amends  the  District  of 
Coh:mb;a  Miik  .^ct  enacted  February  27. 
1925  '43  Stat.  1005:  D.C.  Code.  Title:  33. 
Sec.  301)  by  updating  the  provisions  of 
the  1925  act  and  bringing  It  generally 
Into  harmony  with  legislation  in  effect 
in  a  majority  of  the  States.  In  addition. 
It  authorizes  the  importation  of  safe, 
wholesome  milk  into  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia without  requiring  an  unnecessary 
Inspection  by  District  inspectors,  where 
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Inspection  and  certification  of  the  sources 
of  supply  have  already  been  adequately 
accomplished  by  a  milk  sanitation  rating 
officer  certified  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare. 

The  Federal  organiiMtion  principally 
responsible  for  and  Involved  in  develop- 
ing and  setting  sundards  for  fluid  milk, 
milk  products,  and  Grade  A  dry  milk 
products,  is  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. In  connecUon  with  its  responsibility 
for  public  health,  the  Public  Health 
Service  has  coordinated  its  acUvities 
with  the  Slates  and  with  industry  in  Uie 
development  of  standards  for  the  items 
mentioned.  Although  there  are  some  es- 
sential differences  in  the  concepts  and 
pracUces  that  various  Federal  agencies 
have  adopted  with  respect  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities for  setting  standards  for 
food  protection,  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice in  order  to  fulfill  its  responsibUity  in 
this  regard  has  adopted  an  inspecUon 
concept  which  has  been  characterized  as 
"motivation  and  surveillance  "  In  line 
with  this  concept,  the  Public  Health 
Ser^'ice  has  pursued  a  policy  of  collabora- 
ting with  Bute  and  local  agencies  and 
private  industrj-  in  the  develcpmeni  and 
maintenance  of  effective  food  protection 
programs. 

Under  the  PubUc  Health  Service  milk 
sanitation  programs,  the  States  and  local 
agencies  make  the  sanitary  inspections, 
laboratory  or  other  tests  and  analyses, 
and  inspections  of  products.  These  in- 
spection activities,  however,  are  subject 
to  siu^eiUance.  including  inspections  by 
the  Public  Health  Service,  to  insure  that 
the  State  and  local  inspections  are  being 
made  in  accordance  with  the  appropriate 
standards  and  procedures  agreed  upoii 
between  the  various  States  and  local 
agencies  and  the  PubUc  Health  Sen,lce. 
Primarily,  as  noud  the  Public  Health 
Service  role  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  promotion  of  effective  State 
and  local  sanitation  programs  and  pro- 
cedures: the  provision  of  technical  as- 
sistance, training,  and  research :  the  for- 
mulation of  effective  standards;  the  con- 
trol of  licensing  of  State  rating  officers: 
and  the  publicaUon  of  ratings  in  com- 
plianc«  With,  and  enforcement  of.  sani- 
tary standards 

As  viewed  from  the  States,  a  majority 
of  the  States  have  enacted  legislation  in 
which  their  milk  inspection  .system  has 
been  effectively  collaborated  with  the 
U  S  Public  Health  Service  system.  Dni- 
formly  this  has  resulted  in  clean,  whole- 
some milk  and  mUk  producU  being  made 
available  to  the  consumers,  while  Insur- 
ing compliance  with  and  enforcement  of 
high  sanitary  standards  of  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  milk  and  milk  products. 

Thus,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
any  miik  or  milk  product  which  meets 
US.  PubUc  Health  Service  standards 
wotild  be  exempt  from  a  special  Inspec- 
tion by  District  of  Columbia  authorities 
prior  to  Importation  of  the  products  Into 
the  District.  However,  there  would  still 
be  periodic  'spot-check".  Inspections  of 
products  sold  in  the  District  by  District 
Health  Department  representatives,  and 
under  the  bill  the  District  would  retain 
authority  to  confiscate  such  products  as 
It  deems  unsafe  for  human  consumption. 
There  are  other  reasons  for  the  intro- 


d'jctlon  and  enactment  of  this  blU. 
Among  those  reasons  is  the  shortage  of 
supply  of  wholesome  milk  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  expressed  by  Graham  W. 
■Watt.  Deputy  Commissioner: 

The  Washington  "milk  shed"  Is  growing 
Increasingly  short  ot  supply  to  furnish  the 
needs  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
remainder  ot  the  Metropolitan  /tea.  This 
shortage  Is  cumulative  and  will  become 
greater  because  the  economic  factors  creat- 
ing the  shortage  are  increasing.  The  Commis- 
sioner believes  that  there  Is  now  no  public 
health  reason  wh.vtsoever  that  would  Indi- 
cate the  necessity  of  refusing  to  permit  the 
sale  within  the  District  ot  any  wholesome 
milk  from  sny  of  the  certlfled  sources  within 
the  United  states.  The  title  further  provides 
for  the  Issuance  of  a  local  permit  for  the  sala 
or  Importation  Into  the  District  of  any  milk. 
cream,  milk  product,  or  froien  dessert,  and 
for  the  seizure  and  destruction  ot  unsafe 
dairy  products. 

In  addition,  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Standard, 
Jr..  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Health,  has  listed  a  num- 
ber of  changes  which  have  taken  place 
since  1925  which  suggest  reasons  for  the 
amendment  of  the  1925  MUk  Act: 

First,  the  State  PubUc  Health  Service 
Program  for  Certification  of  Interstate 
Milk  Shippers  wa.'=  established  in  1950. 
Thi.'i  program  is  now  operational  In  all 
contiguous  States.  The  criteria  under 
which  the  program  Is  being  conducted 
provide  for  application  of  the  1965  PHS 
Grade  "A"  Pasteurized  Milk  Ordinance 
and  other  pertinent  standards  thereby 
Insuring  a  high  quality  of  safe  milk. 

Second.  State  and  local  health  juris- 
dictions are  staffed  to  permit  full  dis- 
charge of  their  rc-^ponsibUlIy  under  the 
Interstate  Milk  Shipment  program. 

Third,  technological  developments  in 
the  milk  industrj-  have  reduced  the  sani- 
tation problems  incident  to  transporta- 
tion of  milk  over  long  distances. 

The  present  act  requires  on-the-spot 
inspections  of  all  mUk  and  frozen  dessert 
sources  by  District  health  authorities. 
Aoproxlmatelj'  two-thirds  of  the  milk  so 
inspected  is  sold  out-lde  the  District  in 
metropolitan  areas.  The  legislaUve  pro- 
posal would  result  in  reduced  cosU  to  the 
District  of  inspecting  sources  by  author- 
izing acceptance  of  Inspections  of  other 
jurisdictions.  For  milk  and  creams  these 
products  would  be  certlfled  as  having  a 
sanitation  compliance  and  enforcement 
rating  of  90  percent  or  better  as  deter- 
mined by  a  MUk  Sanitation  Rating  Offi- 
cer certified  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Tlie  Department  believes  that  there  is 
now  no  public  health  reason  whatsoever 
that  would  indicate  the  necessity  of  re- 
fusing to  permit  the  sale  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  any  wholesome  milk 
from  any  of  the  certlfled  sources  within 
the  United  States.  The  lesLslation  Is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  importation  into  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  safe  and  whole- 
some milk  without  previous  Inspection 
by  the  District  Department  of  Public 
Health,  where  inspection  and  cerllflca- 
tlon  has  already  been  adequately  accom- 
plished by  a  duly  authorized  Federal  or 
State  agency.  In  addition,  a  number  of 
definitions  and  standards  relating  to 
milk  and  milk  products  and  other  obso- 
lete provisions  of  the  1925  act  have  been 


omitted  from  the  legislation  as  being 
more  suitable  for  revision  by  regulation 
from  time  to  time,  as  necessary. 

The  primary  responsibilities  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  District  would  involve  sur- 
veillance over  two  pasteurization  plants 
and  two  frozen  dessert  plants  located 
within  the  District,  laboratory  surveil- 
lance over  the  milk  and  frozen  dessert 
products  retailed  In  the  District,  and  the 
Issuance  of  permits. 

There  is  also  even'  reason  to  believe 
that  by  expanding  the  number  of  States 
and  producers  who  may  ship  milk  and 
frozen  or  other  milk  products  Into  the 
District,  there  will  be  a  very  beneficial 
effect  to  consumers  on  the  pricing  of 
certain  milk  products  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  addition,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  small  business  producers  and  deal- 
ers In  milk  and  milk  products  which 
may  be  aided  by  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

Finally,  and  more  importantly  be- 
cause of  the  stringent  financial  situation 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  an  aimual  saving  of  5269- 
000  commencing  July  1.  1971.  would  ac- 
crue to  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Health  Department  with  the  enactment 
of  this  bill.  The  provisions  contained  In 
section  70Kb).  making  this  title  effec- 
tive July  1. 1971.  will  permit  the  authori- 
ties In  the  surrounding  jurisdictions 
adequate  time  to  employ  additional  staff 
members  to  assume  the  Inspection  duties 
now  carried  on  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia public  health  authorities. 

This  legislation  Is  approved   by  the 


bill  lor  the  reason  that  It  was  under- 
stood that  this  could  be  taken  care  of  in 
appropriation  requests. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Abernethv). 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  fiscal  situa- 
tion In  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well 
as  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States, 
this  Is  a  rather  Important  bill. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  attend- 
ance in  the  House  this  afternoon  is  so 
small.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers know  very  little  about  the  bill.  Un- 
less they  read  the  report  and  the  hear- 
ings, which  I  doubt  they  wlU,  between 
now  and  the  time  we  vote,  they  will  vote 
In  the  dark  as  to  what  the  Issues  are. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
bill.  I  oppose  it  for  several  reasons.  One 
Is  that  the  various  titles  have  no  rela- 
tionship one  to  the  other.  It  Is  a  Christ- 
mas tree  bill,  probably  of  the  worst  sort 
that  we  have  ever  had  brought  to  the 
House.  It  has  to  do  with  taxation,  an- 
other title  with  grants  for  colleges  and 
universities,  another  title  with  reference 
to  labor  and  wages,  another  title  with 
reference  to  dairies,  another  related  to 
highways,  another  with  reference  to  I«r- 
ton,  and  so  on  down  through  the  bill.  I 
regret  that  we  will  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  separately  on  each  title 
and  that  we  are  forced  to  consider  the 
bill  In  its  entirety;  but  that  was  the  wUl 
of  the  committee. 

By  no  means  did  this  bill  come  out  of 
the  committee  unanimously.  There  was 


District  of  Columbia  government,  whose     ^  strong  division  in  the  committee,  not    g^Yyo^i  to  close? 


dlana  and  from  all  the  rest  of  the  Na- 
tion. This  District  payment  Is  money  we 
take  away  from  our  people  to  give  to 
these  people  dotrotown.  They  have  al- 
ready reached,  and  they  admit  It,  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  so  far  as  revenues 
are  concerned.  So.  now  their  design  is  to 
unload  their  fiscal  Irresponsibility  on  the 
taxpayers  of  the  States. 

"The  committee  in  reporting  this  bill 
has  fairly  and  clearly  stated  to  you  that 
there  is  no  more  money  downtown  that 
they  can  find  to  support  the  District  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  not  a  revenue  biU.  This  Is  a 
grab  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  for  some 
more  Federal  money.  That  Is  all  It  Is. 
And  they  are  not  entitled  to  it. 

There  is  another  item  in  this  bfll  that, 
for  the  life  of  me.  I  cannot  see  how  In 
the  world  It  got  in  here,  and  that  is  the 
Item  of  grants  at  the  rate — listen  to  me. 
please — of  $5,000  per  medical  student 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  George- 
town University,  and  $3,000  for  every 
dental  student;  and  $5,000  for  every 
medical  student  at  George  Washington 
University.  Now.  why? 

The  gentlemen  who  represented  these 
colleges  came  to  the  committee  and  said 
that  they  were  about  to  close.  Now, 
listen.  Do  you  believe  that?  Do  you  be- 
lieve that  the  alumni,  the  medical 
alumni  alone — over  2.500  of  them  in  this 
area — are  so  poor  and  so  disloyal  that, 
even  If  It  were  true  that  these  univer- 
sities were  In  the  shape  that  they  say 
they  are  in.  they  would  let  their  medical 
schools  close  down?  Do  you  believe  the 
church  would  allow  Georgetoti-n  medical 


letter  dated  September  29. 1970.  reporting 
to  your  committee  on  H.R.  19165 — ^the 
separate  bill  whose  provisions  comprise 
title  vn  of  the  reported  bill — concludes 
as  follows: 

The  major  effect  ot  H.R.  19165  Is  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  need  to  Inspect  dairy  farms 
located  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  pro- 
ducing milk  to  be  used  In  the  District,  as 
required  by  present  law.  The  Commissioner 
believes  that  there  la  now  no  public  health 
reason  whatsoever  that  would  Indicate  the 
necessity  ot  refusing  to  permit  the  sale  within 
the  District  ot  wholesome  milk  from  any 
sources  within  the  United  States  where  In- 
spection and  certification  has  already  been 
adequately  accomplished  by  a  duly  author- 
ized Federal  or  State  agency.  Other  provi- 
sions of  the  bin  will  enable  health  authori- 
ties of  the  District  to  assure  consumers  that 
the  tacUltles  for  handling  and  distributing 
milk  and  milk  products  meet  desirable  health 
standards  without  on-the-spot  Inspection 
and  that  the  milk  Is  In  fact  safe,  tree  from 
Impurities,  and  wholesome. 

The  Commissioner  approves  In  principle 
the  objectives  of  both  HJl.  1B355  and  H.K. 
19165. 

In  addition,  I  support  the  request  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  School  Board 
for  Its  otvn  legal  counsel  and  legislative 
counsel.  It  Is  my  understanding  tliat  the 
Corporation  Counsel's  office  will  request 
additional  positions  so  that  a  full-time 
assistant  or  assistants  will  be  available 
for  assignment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia School  Board  and  the  Suioerintend- 
ents  office.  I  also  understand  that  the 
District  government  Is  giving  strong  con- 
sideration to  the  School  Board's  request 
In  this  regard. 

No  authorization  Is  contained  in  this 


only  to  certain  titles  of  the  bill  but  also 
as  to  the  bill  itself. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  Federal 
grant  that  has  been  made  to  the  District 
I  do  not  oppose  any  and  all  Federal 
grants.  I  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
this  committee  to  support  a  Federal 
grant  to  the  District  of  Columbia  years 
ago  when  It  was  almost  Impossible  to 
get  any  kind  of  Federal  grant.  But  I  op- 
posed this  grant. 

I  do  not  know  what  has  happened 
In  the  District  government.  I  know 
it  is  in  serious  fiscal  trouble.  'Vou  know 
it  Is  In  trouble.  I  know  it  is  living  too 
high.  Maybe  this  Commission,  and  our 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota, 
who  sponsored  It,  will  find  out  what  the 
trouble  Is.  But  1  know  one  thing— they 
have  one  employee  down  there  for  almost 
every  13  adults  In  the  District.  And  these 
are  not  low-paid  employees  either.  They 
have  a  very,  very  high  pay  scale  through- 
out the  District.  That  Is  one  of  the  Items 
which  has  this  District  government  In 
trouble.  We  have  advanced  the  Federal 
payment  from  a  level  of  about  16  per- 
cent of  the  District  budget  to  about  26 
percent  or  more.  ye«u'  after  year  how. 
In  fact  two  or  three  times  a  year  In  the 
last  2  years,  we  have  raised  and  supple- 
mented the  contribution  to  the  District 
budget.  The  District  demand  on  the  Fed- 


Who  beUeves,  honestly  who  believes 
that  these  two  medical  schools  would 
close  down  if  we  do  not  give  them 
money?  Already  they  are  getting  the 
same  dollars  from  the  HEW  programs 
that  your  medical  schools  are  getting, 
that  mine  are  getting.  They  are  getting 
Identically  the  same.  Yours  are  not  clos- 
ing; mine  are  not  closing.  There  Is  not 
as  much  revenue  in  my  State  as  there 
Is  here  in  the  District  or  In  other  States. 
But  we  are  not  here  pleading  poverty 
for  our  medical  school.  Yet  we  are  asked 
to  authorize  $6  million  In  this  bill  to  be 
handed  over  as  grants  to  these  proud  and 
prominent  private  schools. 

The  medical  students  at  these  univer- 
sities do  not  come  altogether  from  Mary- 
land. Wa^hmgton.  DC.  and  Vlrgtola — 
the  Wa.'ihlngton  metropolitan  area.  TTiey 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
from  foreign  countries. 

Why  should  the  Federal  Government, 
If  the  object  of  the  bill  Is  to  assist  the 
medical  situation  In  the  metropolitan 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  why 
should  we  make  a  grant  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  come  here  from  Utah.  Mis- 
sissippi. Louisiana,  or  Indiana?  Why? 
There  are  medical  students  in  these 
schools  from  all  over  the  world.  Yet  we 
are  called  upon,  and  they  are  Included 
in  the  bill  here,  to  give  them  $5,000  per 


eral  Government  goes  up  and  up  and    year  for  each  one  of  those  students.  I 


never  levels  off. 

Where  Is  that  money  coming  from?  It 
comes  from  Minnesota.  It  comes  from 
Iowa.  It  comes  from  Maryland.  It  comes 
from  Mississippi  and  Alaba;aiB  and  In- 


just  do  not  think  it  Is  right. 

I  offered  an  amendment  in  the  com- 
mittee to  make  similar  grants  to  all  med- 
ical schools.  If  we  are  going  to  give  to 
Georgetown  and  George  Washington,  let 
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us  give  it  to  all  of  them  tliroughout  the 
Nation  But  the  committee  voted  down 
the  amendment.  Why?  I  reaUy  do  not 

know 

How  did  this  bUl  get  into  the  District 
Committee?  It  had  been  hawked  around 
the  Hill  for  over  a  year. 

It  belongs  m  the  Committee  on  mter- 
sute  and  Foreign  Commerce,  if  it  be- 
lonss  anywhere,  because  therein  the 
health,  medical,  and  HEW  bills  are 
handled.  This  blU  calls  on  HEW  to  make 
grants  to  the  schools  for  what  purpose? 
The  bill  says  in  the  first  paragraph  to 
increase  the  number  of  students  in  such 
institutions  as  a  necessary  health  man- 
power service  to  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia."  How  can  we 
increase  the  health  manpower  service 
to  the  District  by  educating  studenU  who 
come  here  from  the  50  Slates  and  then 
eo  back  home  to  practice?  Only  a  few  of 
the  Georgetown  and  George  Washtogton 
graduates  remain  here. 

There  is  a  secret  in  this  language,  uo 
vou  know  what  it  is?  Well.  I  will  tell  you. 
The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  where  this  blU  should  have 
been  did  not  want  anything  to  do  with 
the  bill  So  this  language  about  medical 
manpower  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
was  put  in  so  the  District  Committee 
would  have  jurisdiction.  Otherwise  this 
committee  would  not  have  had  juris- 
diction. This  Is  a  very  adroitly  drawn  bill. 
The  idea  was  to  get  it  into  the  District 
Committee,  because  Uiey  could  not  get 
it  out  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  Everybody  knows  that. 
Alter  the  bUl  landed  in  the  District 
Committee,  some  of  the  Members  who 
were  sponsoring  it  got  cold  feet.  They 
were  concerned  about  it.  So  when  the 
day  came  on  to  vote  on  the  measure  they 
could  not  even  muster  a  quorum.  Only 
three  members  showed  up. 

The  matter  dragged  on  for  several 
months.  In  the  meantime,  the  pnvate 
schools  lobbyists  were  busy  as  bees.  They 
had  letters  and  calls  c^ime  in  from 
Georgetown  and  George  Washington 
alumni  around  the  country.  They  turned 
on  aU  the  heat  they  could,  which  seemed 
to  be  enough,  and  out  the  bill  came  by  a 
divided  vote. 

I  have  spoken  candidly  and  frankly 
and  given  the  Members  the  facts.  I  can- 
not vote  for  this  kind  of  legislation.  My 
medical  school  supports  services  in  an 
area  where  the  per  capita  Income  is  con- 
siderably less  than  it  is  in  this  area,  and 
we  do  not  aisk  for  any  more  support  than 
we  get  through  normal  channels.  Neither 
are  we  hanging  on  the  door  of  Congress 
crying  poverty  and  seeking  a  subsidy 
of  $5,000  per  student,  and  we  are  getting 
by.  If  we  can  do  this,  then  so  can  these 
universities  here  in  the  District.  Further- 
more, if  they  wish  to  operate  as  private 
schools,  then  let  them  operate  as  private 
schools  with  private  fvmds.  not  with 
funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury  paid  in 
by  the  taxpayers. 

This  bill  should  be  defeated.  I  shall 
vote  against  it  and  I  trust  you  will  do 
likewise. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
iMr.  Gut>K>. 

Mr.  OUDE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 


Mr.  Chairman,  by  and  large  I  am  dis- 
appointed. We  should  be  authorizing  a 
larger  sum  of  money  in  this  leglslauon 
in  order  that  the  ApproprlaUons  Com- 
mittee for  the  District  of  Columbia  can 
have  the  latitude  in  picking  and  choos- 
ing among  several  meritorious  programs 
for  which  Uie  District  of  Columbia  has 
indicated  they  need  additional  funds. 
Programs  such  as  those  which  would 
broaden  preschool  education  in  poverty 
are.^5  and  expand  several  crime  flghUng 
programs.  ,  ,   ^, 

But  I  am  pleased  that  this  legislation 
does  include  a  provision  which  will  pro- 
vide a  means  whereby,  if  the  local  Juris- 
dictions which  are  wrestling  with  the  pol- 
lution problem  in  the  Potomac  are  unable 
to  resolve  Uieir  differences,  we  can  estab- 
lish a  Federal  agency  which  can  clean  up 
the  Potomac.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
clean  up  the  Potomac  by  cooperation 
among  these  .-ieveral  jurisdictions,  but  II 
they  are  unable  to  accomplish  it.  I  think 
we  will  have  to  move  to  the  establishment 
of  a  higher  Jurisdlciion  to  achieve  that 
end. 

I  would  like  to  make  another  pomt 
which  has  to  do  with  the  Teachers- 
College  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  So 
many  of  tJie  District  institutions  seem  to 
receive  a  areat  deal  of  publicity  and  fan- 
fare, and  LS  a  result  increasing  support, 
but  I  feel  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  has  probably  erred  in  not  con- 
sidering more  the  needs  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers'  College.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Congress  that  the 
needs  of  this  institution  have  not  been 
carefully  analyzed.  Prom  the  evidence 
I  have  found  it  appears  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  overlooking  some  of  the 
needs  of  tliis  institution. 

The  position  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers'  College  with  respect  to  the 
other  two  public  higher  education  insti- 
tutions is  that  of  being  terribly  under- 
funded,   understaffed,    underpublicized. 
and  it  exists  In   the  most  inadequate 
facilities  of  any  of  the  25  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  the  District.  This 
last  comment  was  found  in  fact  to  be 
the  case  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commission  on  Higher  Academic  Facil- 
ities. The  college,  which  I  might  add  is 
fully  accredited  today,  requires  an  ap- 
propriation to  supplement  its  fiscal  year 
1971  appropriation  If  it  is  to  provide  for 
additional   operating  requirements  and 
necessary    capital    improvements.    The 
Teachers  College  has  grown  In  the  last 
10  years,  but  sadly  enough,  on  the  actual 
enrollment  basis,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Teachers  College  is  operattag  at  less 
than  one-third  of  its  need  based  on  na- 
tional   average,    and    on    a     full-time 
equivalent  basis  of  about  two  and  a  half 
times  less  than  the  national  average. 

This  organization  is  training  teachers 
to  go  into  the  District  of  Columbia  school 
system,  and  this  Is  the  grassroots  where 
we  must  attack  the  problem  If  we  are 
ever  to  lick  the  problems  In  our  cities. 
We  must  get  good  well-trained  teachers 
on  the  line  In  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  I  hope  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
Council  will  take  a  closer  look  at  the 
needs  of  the  Institution  and  come  to 
Congress  with  some  recommenatlons  that 
will  strengthen  this  Institution. 


It  Is  certainly  difBcult  for  an  institu- 
tion operating  on  a  shoestring  to  do  an 
adequate  job.  When  we  speak  of  raising 
tlie  educational  standards  in  the  Inner- 
city  working  through  the  District 
Teachers  CoUege  would  be  a  means  to 
this  end.  No  one  can  deny  the  simple 
fact  that  better  teachers  yield  better  ed- 
ucation, and  is  not  this  what  we  ire  seek- 
ing? Tlie  Teachers  College  is  a  hard- 
working InsUtution  doing  a  good  job  and 
has  a  chance  of  growing  from  Us  present 
depressed  position  into  a  posiUon  more 
closely  in  line  with  the  other  two  pubUc 
coUeges  in  the  District.  So  it  is  imperative 
that  it  be  given  fair  and  equal  considera- 
tion by  the  CouncU  along  with  tlie  other 
Institutions.  ,    ,  ,j  , 

Mr  FUQOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton >  Mr.  .Adams  > . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  take  this 
minute  to  comment  on  the  mmority  \iews 
which  indicate  there  would  be  a  substi- 
tute bill  offered  on  the  floor.  I  want  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  commit- 
tee for  having  removed  the  Lorton  Re- 
formatory provisions  and  the  highway 
pro\1slons  from  this  bUl.  so  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  oSer  the  total 
substitute. 

I  take  this  time  also  to  announce  to 
the  Committee  that,  under  the  5-mlnute 
rule  I  will  oiler  a  simple  motion  to  strike 
the  provisions  related  to  the  minimum 
wage  These  provisions  are  sections  602 
and  603  and  appear  in  the  biU  on  pages 
66  and  67.  ,     .  ,j  = 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
mmutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
iMr.  Brovhilli.  ,..  _,  ,,, 

Mr  BROVHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr 
Chairman,  first  I  should  like  to  express 
mv  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  iMr.  FuqoAi,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  for  doing  such  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  pUoting  this  legislation 
through  the  .■subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee.  No  Member  could  devote  so 
much  time  and  energy  to  legislation  such 
as  this  unless  he  felt  a  sincere  interest 
and  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Na- 
tions Capital.  I  feel  he  is  owed  a  debt  of 
gratitude  by  every  citizen  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  weU  as  by  the  Members 
of  this  body.  ^  ,., 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bQl  has  been  criti- 
cized as  being  an  omnibus  bill,  containing 
.several  nonprovlslon  provisions.  It  was 
claimed  that  it  was  an  improper  ap- 
proach. , 
Let  us  face  it  There  is  nothing  unu-sual 
about  omnibus  bUls  being  considered  by 
the  House,  and  particularly  bills  that 
contain  matters  withm  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  handling  the  legisla- 
tion We  have  had  omnibus  housing  bills, 
omnibus  farm  bilU.  and  omnibus  tax  bills. 
In  fact  there  is  a  bill  being  considered 
in  conference  at  this  time,  the  Federal 
Highway  Act  of  19^0.  that  provides  for 
an  extension  so  far  as  the  construction 
of  highways  is  concerned,  which  came 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
This  bill  aJ.so  contains  revenue  provisions 
coming  out  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

In  the  other  body,  omnibus  bills  are 

somewhat  par  for  the  course.  In  fact. 

they  even  bvpass  committees  over  there. 

I  Introduced  a  little  private  bUl.  pro- 
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viding  for  $900  of  relief  for  one  of  my 
coiisliiuenu  for  moving  expenses.  This 
bUl  passed  the  House,  and  ii  passed  liic 
other  bodj-.  But  they  amended  it  in  he 
Senate  by  adding  on  the  subject  of  the 
Delta  Queen. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  will  be  sur- 
prised if  before  this  Congress  adjourns 
we  are  asked  to  consider  an  omnibus  biU 
with  social  security,  revision  of  welfare 
as  proposed  by  the  administration,  and  a 
rather  far-reaching  trade  bill. 

So  I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  tliat  we 
have  accepted  this  procedure  of  bringing 
onmibus  bills  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience, and  not  to  end  run  around  the 
jurisdiction  of  some  other  committee. 

As  this  seiision  does  draw  to  a  close,  i 
believe  it  is  necessary  that  we  put  some 
of  Uiese  bills  together  as  the  only  way 
of  getting  them  passed  by  the  Congress 
this  year.  .    . 

I  would  suggest,  and  I  have  suggested 
this  indivlduaUy  to  the  chairman  of  our 
committee,  that  In  the  future  we  may 
find  it  necessary  to  do  this  even  more 
often  because  v.e  have  sometimes  worked 
for  manv  weeks  or  months  on  a  series  of 
mmor  bills,  and  then  they  would  go  over 
to  the  other  body  and  be  pigeonholed  be- 
cause the  Senate  is  busy  handling  other 
legislation.  So  we  find  it  necessary  m 
order  to  get  action  on  bills,  on  which  we 
have  held  hearings  and  spent  a  lot  ol 
time  to  put  them  together  in  an  omni- 
bus package  In  order  to  tasure  that  we 
can  get  that  legislation  into  conference 

at    IpftSt 

Mr  cJhalrman,  I  submit  that  the  main 
reason  for  criticism  of  this  bUl  is  not  the 
omnibus  approach,  but  rather  the  ob- 
jections on  the  part  of  certain  Members 
to  certain  parts  of  the  legislation.  I  see 
nothing  wrong,  when  a  Member  objecW 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  blU,  to  his  of- 
fermg  an  amendment  to  strike  it  out  of 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  FuaoA  i ,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota   (Mr.  Nel- 
SEN)    the  committee  has  already  agrred 
to  strike  two  of  the  most  controversial 
sections  of  the  bill.  They  are  controver- 
sial, however,  only  because  they  are  mis- 
understood. ,     .    ,     1 
The     gentleman     from     Mississippi 
pointed  out  that  we  had  given  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  to  the  subject  of 
Lorton.  By  the  way.  the  Lorton  proposal 
was  not  mine  but  was  introduced  orig- 
Inallj'  by   my  colleague  from  Vlrgmia 
(Mr  ScoTi).  We  held  extensive  hearmgs 
on  that  legislation,  and  that  proposal 
formeriy  passed  the  House  by  a  substan- 
tial margin  only  to  be  lost  in  conference 
However,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
Uie    committee,    the    gentleman    from 
South  CaroUna  (Mr.  McMillan),  in  the 
Interest  of  getting  together  in  a  spint  of 
compromise,   agreed  to  withdraw  that 
provision  from  this  biU  in  the  hope  that 
we  can  consider  it  at  a  later  date. 
•    The   CHAIRMAN.   The   time   of   the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr   NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes 

Mr  BROYHILLofVhrginia.lt  was  fur- 
ther potated  out  by  the  genUeman  from 
CXVI 2608— P»rt  31 
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Florida  (Mr.  FcauAt— and  I  hope  we  are 
correct  in  Uiis  understanding— that  the 
House  and  the  Senate  conferees  are  now 
meeting  on  the  highway  bill  of  1970  and 
have  arrived  at  a  compromise  wherein 
they  have  tentatively  agreed  to  finally 
adopt  it  in  such  form  that  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  wlU  be  in  compli- 
ance with  the  law.  The  purpose  of  utle 
vm  my  so-called  highway  amendment, 
was  merely  lor  the  purpose  of  denying 
Federal  funds  to  the  District  until  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  com- 
pUed  with  the  law.  Now.  what  is  wrong 
with  that?  If  they  are  in  compliance  with 
the  law,  then  this  title  of  the  bill  becomes 
unnecessary.  We  feel  it  is  now  unneces- 
sary, however,  for  the  reason  I  have 
stated.  So  we  are  wUllng  to  withdraw  it 
from  this  legislation. 

However,  most  of  the  other  nonreve- 
nue  provisions  of  the  bill,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two,  are  noncontroversial. 
One  of  them  that  was  referred  to  by  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  GtmE). 
is  a  very  necessary  and  desirable  section 
of  the  bUl.  that  Is.  section  604.  I  believe 
it  wiU  go  a  long  way  toward  helping  us  to 
clear  up  some  of  the  poUutlon  m  the 
metropoUtan  area  of   Washington.  We 
cannot  expect  the  Nation  to  comply  with 
the  laws  of  the  Congress,  the  leadership 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  clean  up  their  waters  when  we 
do  not  meet  our  responsibillttes  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  The  condlUon  of 
the  Potomac  River  here  is  a  national  dis- 
grace It  is  not  that  we  have  been  com- 
pletely derelict.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
had  a  very  rapidly  growing  area  here, 
with  three  States  involved,  if  you  con- 
sider the  District  of  Columbia  as  a  State, 
and  we  should.  We  must  have  better 
coordinaUon  of  efforts,  however,  to  solve 
this  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  again  expired 
Mr  NEISEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  mmutes  I 
am  glad  to  yield  Uie  2  minutes  remaming 
on  our  side  to  our  colleague  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The  gen- 
tl-man  from  Minnesota  is  one  of  the 
m'ost  generous  individuals  I  ta^ow- 

Mr  Chairman,  section  604  of  the  bUl 
direcu  the  Administrator  of  this  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in 
conjunction  with  the  8«:''eta''.°i"'f.^- 
terior.  whomever  he  may  be  at  the  time, 
tile  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers of  the  VS.  Army,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbto 
to  study  and  recommend  by  no  later 
than  March  31  of  next  year  a  reasonable 
approach  to  this  particular  Problem 
probably  the  creation  of  a  regional  water 
and  sewage  entity. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Corps  of  Bi- 
gineers  supplies  the  water  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  a  large  PJ^tion  of 
the  suburbs.  The  District  of  Colranbia 
has  jurisdiction  over  the  Blue  Plains 
plant  that  takes  care  of  the  effluent  of 
many  secUons  of  the  suburtB.  So.  we  need 
to  coordinate  these  many  acUviUes  and 
many  Jurisdictions  into  one.  Then  the 
Federal  Government  can  better  see  w'hat 
its  responsibility  is.  and  the  individual 


jurisdictions  can  be  required  to  fiUmi 
their  obligations  and  to  pay  for  what- 
ever services  they  receive— the  local 
jurisdictions  as  weU  as  the  District  of 
Columbia.  , 

Mr  Chairman,  we  have  waited  long 
enough  and  have  to  do  something  to 
clean  up  this  problem  here  at  the  door- 
steps of  our  National  Capital. 

Mr  Chairman,  title  1  of  the  bill  per- 
tains to  revenues.  The  first  section  there- 
of increases  the  authorization  for  the 
annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  from  $105  mUUon  to  Sl-!0 
million,  or  an  increase  of  $15  miUion 
annuaUy.  I  proposed  this  increase  in  sub- 
committee deliberations  on  this  biU.  and 
am  strongly  m  support  of  the  measure 
at  this  time. 

Provision  is  made  also  to  increase  the 
District's  present  limit  on  the  amount 
of  funds  they  may  borrow  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  for  capital  expenditures.  Prior 
to  1967    this  borrowing  was  limited  In 
a  dollar  amount,  which  was  increased 
several   times   as    Increased   need    was 
established.  In  1967.  the  Congr^s  pro- 
nded  a  new  system,  under  which  the 
total  amount  of  such  borrowing  could  not 
exceed  in  any  year  that  amount  on  which 
the  debt  service  would  be  6  percent  of 
the  ceneral  revenues  estimated  to  accrue 
to   Uie    District   of   Columbia    General 
Fund— for   fiscal    years    through    1970. 
Thereafter.  thU  6-percent  llmilaUon  can 
applv  only  to  the  general  fund  revenues 
lor  fiscal  year  1970.  This  1970  limita- 
tion was  imposed  because  the  Congress 
felt  at  that  time  that  the  borrowing  situ- 
ation of  Uie  District  should  be  reviewed 
and  examined  after  3  yea«  of  operatKm 
under  this  new  formula.  Section  103  ol 
HR    19885  wUl  increase  Uie  limit  on 
such  borrowing  to  that  amount  on  which 
the  debt  servicing  for  any  fiscal  year 
will  not  exceed  8  percent  of  the  revenues 
to  the  general  fund,  for  fiscal  years  up 
to  and  including  1973.  This  wlU  Increase 
the  Umlt  on  Uie  District's  borrowmg  for 
capital  improvements  from  S405  mUhon 
to  some  $550  milUon  for  these  3  fiscal 
years    or  an  increase  of  approximately 
$140  million.  I  support  this   increase, 
and  hope  that  this  expanded  borrowing 
authority  will  be  used  In  part  to  finance 
the  desperately  needed  expansion  of  the 
faciUties  at  the  District's  sewage  treat- 
ment plant  at  Blue  Plains. 

In  addlUon.  the  District  wUl  also  be 
auUiorized  to  Licrease  their  borrowing 
limits  with  respect  to  thej^anitary  sew- 
age works  fund,  from  $32  million  to 
$72  million,  the  highway  fund,  from 
$85  25  million  to  $110  million,  and  the 
water  fund,  from  $3:  mllUon  to  $51  mil- 
lion in  connecUon  with  theise  increases 
In  borrowing  authority,  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  will  also  be  em- 
powered to  set  the  rates  for  water  con- 
sumption charges  at  whatever  limits  they 
deem  necessary,  and  the  sewer  charge  at 
a  rate  not  more  Uian  75  percent  of  that 
set  for  the  water  use. 

Section  104  of  this  title  wUl  increase 
Uie  maximum  weight  UmltaUon  of  45.000 
pounds  now  imposed  on  heavj-.  self-load- 
ing uncks  in  the  IMsUict  of  Columbia 
to  65.000  pounds.  The  limit  in  both 
Maryland  and  Virginia  is  presenUy  65,- 
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000  pounds,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Highways  and  Traffic 
fe«ls  strongly  that  the  existing  limit  of 
45,000  pounds  in  the  District  Is  not 
realistic.  The  disadvantage  of  the  present 
law  in  this  respect  has  become  quite  evi- 
dent in  connection  with  the  excavation 
work  incident  to  the  construction  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  subway  system. 
as  it  is  adding  substantially  to  the  cost 
hereof,  and  serving  no  useful  purpose 
either.  For  this  reason.  I  am  strongly  In 
favor  of  this  provision.  Further,  the  fees 
for  these  trucks  will  be  increased  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  new  weight  limita- 
tions, and  we  are  advised  that  this  will 
bring  In  some  $300,000  of  added  revenues 
per  year  to  the  highway  fund. 

Section  201  of  the  bill  will  affect  the 
operation  of  linen  rental  services  in  the 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  First,  the 
existing  sales  tax  of  4  percent  on  the 
purchase  of  linens  by  these  firms  will  be 
repealed,  and  in  its  stead  there  will  be 
a  new  lax  of  2  percent  imposed  on  the 
actual  rental  of  these  linens.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  this  will  result  in  (200,000 
of  additional  revenues  to  the  District, 
and  I  understand  that  this  provision  Is 
favored  by  the  companies  who  will  be 
affected  by  it. 

Further  provisions  regarding  revenues 
are  included  in  title  II  of  the  bill.  One  of 
these  will  repeal  the  District  of  Columbia 
property  tax  exemptions  presently  ex- 
tended to  charitable,  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations which  own  housina  properties 
which  are  aided  by  Federal  rent  supple- 
ments or  interest  subsidies.  Our  commit- 
tee feels  that  there  Is  no  reason  why  the 
Di.'-trict  taxpayers  should  be  required  to 
offset  such  losses  to  the  District  when 
the  construction  and  operation  of  these 
enterprises  are  being  financed  with  Gov- 
enunent  ftmds.  I  understand  that  this 
provision  will  prevent  the  loss  of  slightly 
more  than  tl  million  per  year  to  the 
District. 

Title  n  also  clarifies  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1989.  to  conform  the 
District  of  Columbia  laws  with  respect  to 
capital  gains  and  losses  and  to  depre- 
ciation, to  those  In  existing  Federal  law. 
This  correction  of  a  legislative  oversight 
win  affect  only  a  few  local  entitles,  the 
principal  one  of  which  is  the  Potomac 
Electris  Power  Co..  who  at  present  can- 
not depreciate  their  property  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  tax  purposes  as  they 
are  permitted  to  do  under  Federal  reve- 
nue law.  As  this  was  our  intent  in  1969. 

1  feel  that  the  error  should  be  corrected 
at  this  time. 

The  remaiiilng  provision  of  title  n  will 
simply  exempt  from  taxation  the  prop- 
erty known  as  the  Octagon  House,  under 
Its  new  owners,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects  Foundation,  a  philan- 
thropic organization  who  have  restored 
the  historic  building  and  are  maintaining 
it  simply  as  a  historic  shrine  and  mu- 
seum, to  which  the  public  is  admitted 
without  charge.  Until  this  foimdation 
acquired  title  to  this  property  in  1968,  it 
belonged  to  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  and  was  tax  exempt  imder 
their  ownership.  District  law  prevents 
the  transfer  of  such  a  real  property  tax 


exemption  incident  to  new  ownership, 
however,  which  is  the  reason  for  this 
logical  provision  in  House  Resolution 
19885. 

The  revenue  provisions  of  this  bill  thus 
wlU  provide  an  increase  of  $15.2  million 
per  year  to  the  District  of  Columbia  gen- 
eral fund,  and  an  additional  S300,000  an- 
nually to  the  District  of  Columbia  high- 
way fund. 

I  understand  that  in  his  recent  request 
for  a  supplemental  appropriation  to  the 
District  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioner  has 
requested  $13  million  for  what  he  terms 
unanticipated  contingencies,  to  which  he 
states  the  District  Is  committed  and  for 
which  they  do  not  have  the  funds,  plus  an 
additional  $16,165  million  for  other  pur- 
poses which  he  states  should  have  a  high 
priority,  for  a  total  of  $29,165  million. 
I  believe  the  other  body  has  magnani- 
mously endorsed  this  entire  package,  and 
has  enacted  a  bill  which  would  provide 
this  entire  amount  in  additional  Federal 
payment. 

I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  my  strong 
opinion  that  the  additional  $15.2  mil- 
lion which  House  Resolution  19885  will 
provide  is  more  than  sulflcient  for  all  the 
reasonable  costs  which  will  accrue  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  government  for  the 
remainder  of  this  fiscal  year.  In  the  first 
place,  some  of  the  items  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioner's  "must"  list 
are  apparently  not  needed  at  this  time. 
For  example,  he  cited  the  need  for  $3.3 
million  for  police  overtime  pay.  I  am  re- 
liably informed  that  the  need  for  over- 
time work  on  the  part  of  members  of 
the  Metropolitan  Police  force  was  termi- 
nated last  month,  when  the  full  contin- 
gent of  5,100  personnel  were  fully  trained 
and  avaUable  for  duty.  Hence,  no  need 
for  funds  for  this  purpose  now  exists  if 
this  is  true. 

Furthermore,  since  the  cost  figures  for 
many  of  the  other  Items  in  this  con- 
tingencies list  were  for  the  enUre  pres- 
ent fiscal  year,  and  Inasmuch  as  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  cannot  take  effect  un- 
til the  first  half  of  that  year  has  expired. 
It  follows  that  the  need  for  funding  for 
some  of  these  items  is  now  not  more  than 
half  of  what  was  presented.  Inasmuch  as 
the  District  government  is  not  permitted 
to  engage  in  deficit  spending,  these  ex- 
penses for  the  thrst  half  of  this  fiscal  year 
have  been  paid,  and  need  for  that  amount 
of  money  does  not  exist  today.  As  for  the 
additional  $16,165  million  for  other  high 
priority  purposes,  this  Is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  a  "Christmas  tree  list,"  and 
I  feel  It  is  highly  doubtful  that  some  of 
these  items  would  be  approved  for  appro- 
priation even  If  all  that  amount  of  money 
were  made  available.  And  again,  the  mat- 
ter of  reduction  of  cost  to  the  last  half 
of  the  fiscal  year  would  apply  In  some  of 
these  Items.  Such  items  as  the  proposed 
enrollment  and  program  expansion  at  the 
Federal  City  College,  the  new  staffing  re- 
quested for  social  services  and  public  as- 
sistance, and  the  Increases  in  public  as- 
sistance payment  standards,  would  cer- 
tainly receive  very  careful  scrutiny,  to 
say  the  least,  from  the  Subcommittee  on 
District  of  Columbia  Appropriations.  For 
these  reasons,  I  have  no  hesitation  what- 
ever in  stating  that  the  increased  reve- 


nues provided  In  this  proposed  legislation 
are  sufficient  for  all  the  real  and  demon- 
strable needs  of  the  District  at  this  time. 

I  wish  to  state  at  this  point  that  the 
present  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment has  an  overwhelming  obligation  to 
the  taxpayers  of  this  country,  at  this 
time,  to  adopt  and  practice  a  policy  of 
fiscal  responsibility,  which  has  been  ut- 
terly lacking  since  the  present  Commis- 
sioner-Council government  for  the  city 
was  created  in  1967.  During  the  3  years 
which  have  passed  since  this  govern- 
ment took  office,  the  city's  total  budget 
has  soared  from  $503.5  million  to  S860.3 
million,  an  increase  of  70  percent  This 
contrasts  sharply  with  the  26.7-percent 
increase  which  was  experienced  over  the 
3  years  immediately  preceding  this  re- 
gime, during  which  the  former  Board  of 
Commissioners  practiced  reasonable  and 
effective  fiscal  control.  Also,  the  District 
government's  number  of  employees, 
which  has  increased  by  only  8.8  percent 
during  the  3-year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  Installation  of  the  present 
form  of  government,  has  skyrocketed 
from  31,944  employees  to  42,000  in  the 
past  3  years,  for  an  increase  of  31  per- 
cent. And  this  number  would  have  risen 
to  45,557  employees  had  the  Congres."; 
not  denied  the  District's  request  for  such 
a  number  in  fiscal  year  1970,  by  a  pro- 
vision in  the  District  of  Columbia  Reve- 
nue Act  of  1969.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
whereas  the  former  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners had  operated  the  city's  Executive 
Office  with  50  employees  in  fiscal  year 
1968.  the  final  year  of  their  existence,  the 
present  Council-Commissioner  govern- 
ment foimd  it  necessary  to  increa.se  this 
force  to  474  persons  in  fiscal  year  1970. 

I  submit  that  this  picture  of  un- 
precedented padding  of  the  District 
government's  payroll  is  the  less  compre- 
hensible in  a  period  when  the  population 
of  the  city  actually  has  been  decreasing. 

At  any  rate,  this  tendency  toward 
utter  fiscal  irresponsibility  simply  must 
be  brought  to  an  end.  More  and  more. 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioner 
and  the  City  Council  are  finding  it  nec- 
essary to  seek  a  solution  to.  their  finan- 
cial problems  by  appealing  for  ever-in- 
creasing appropriations  of  Federal 
funds,  as  though  the  Federal  Treasury 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  money. 
This  Is  far  from  the  truth,  however,  as 
the  taxpayers  all  over  the  coiuitry  are 
finding  themselves  taxed  to  the  limit  of 
their  resources,  to  support  their  local 
governments  as  well  as  the  Federal  es- 
tablishments. In  fiscal  year  1970,  the 
expenditure  of  Federal  tax  money  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  not  including  the 
Federal  payments  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia water  and  sewer  funds,  amounted 
to  the  staggering  total  of  $577.5  million. 
It  is  estimated  that  this  figure  will  rise 
to  some  $635  million  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
and  this  does  not  include  the  $15  mil- 
lion of  addiitonal  Federal  pej-ments 
which  this  bill  will  authorize. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  picture  is  rap- 
idly becoming  intolerable,  and  that  fiscal 
disaster  for  the  Nation's  Capital  must 
result  from  a  continuation  of  this  sort 
of  fiscal  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict government.  I  note  that  the  Com- 
missioner asked  the  District  of  Colum- 
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bla  City  CouncU  twice  this  year  to  in- 
crease the  city's  real  property  tax  rate — 
and  wan  twice  refused. 

This  recommended  increase  would 
have  brought  in  an  additional  $8.7  mil- 
lion per  year  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
general  fund:  and  I  want  to  state  that 
It  the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council 
felt  that  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  could  not  afford  this  increase 
In  taxation,  then  certainly  the  citizens 
of  this  entire  country  cannot  and  should 
not  be  expected  to  continue  to  finance 
the  Council's  Irresponsible  extravagan- 
cies. 

In  view  of  this  situation,  I  am  en- 
thusiastically in  favor  of  section  102  of 
House  Resolution  19885,  which  will  re- 
quire the  US  Budget  Office  to  examine 
and  review  each  request  in  the  District 
of    Columbia    budget    and    supplemen- 
tal   budget    requests,    before    they    are 
submitted  to  the  Congress  each  year,  to 
determine  the  rightful  priorities  of  the 
expenditures   for  which  the  funds  are 
requested,  and  to  ascertain  where  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  in  such  expenditures. 
This  Is  a  most  desirable  step  in  the  di- 
rection of  fiscal  sanity  on  the  part  of  the 
District    government,    and    I    sincerely 
hope  that  it  may  result  in  substantial 
improvements  in  this  grim  financial  pic- 
ture- „  J 
Title  in  of  the  bill  provides  for  Fed- 
eral subsidies  to  the  George  Washing- 
ton University  Meduial  School  and  the 
medical  and  dentaHschools  of  George- 
town University,  in  amounts  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000  per  year  for  each  medical 
student  and  $3,000  for  each  dental  stu- 
dent, for  the  fi.scal  years  1971  and  1972. 
These    moneys    will    be    administered 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  which  shall  exer- 
cise careful  control  over  the  amounts  of 
these  grants.  I  consider  these  grants  to 
be  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  as- 
sure  the  continued  existence  of  these 
vitally  important  institutions  which  are 
in  dire  financial  straits  at  the  present 
time.  1  shall  present  my  views  on  this 
item  of  the  bill  more  fully  in  a  later  dis- 
cussion of  this  bill. 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  seeks  to  correct  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  the  90th  Congress,  when  we  en- 
acted legislation  designating  the  Fed- 
eral City  College  as  a  land  grant  Institu- 
tion and  the  recipient  of  certain  Federal 
funds  as  a  result  of  that  status.  At  that 
time,  It  was  the  distinct  understanding 
of  myself  and  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  although  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute  could  not  qualify  directly 
for  land  grant  funds  because  it  Is  not  a 
4-year  Institution,  this  Institute  would 
share  equally  in  the  land  grant  funds  to 
which  the  Federal  College  has  become 
a  recipient.  However,  the  Federal  City 
College  has  refused  to  share  any  part  of 
this  money  with  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Institute,  claiming  that  the  word- 
ing of  the  act  did  not  call  for  such  a 
division  of  funds.  While  this  was  tech- 
nically true,  the  Congress  intended  oth- 
erwise. In  fact,  I  believe  that  the  bill 
would  never  have  been  approved  by  the 
House  had  not  the  understanding  ex- 
isted that  both  schools  would  benefit 
equally.  Hence.  I  feel  that  we  should 


terminate  this  misunderstanding  and 
carry  out  the  original  intent  of  the 
Congress.  ,    ^^  . 

TlUe  IV  also  extends  to  all  other  pri- 
vate Institutions  of  higher  learning  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  the  exemption 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  usury 
laws  in  connection  with  construction 
loans  as  was  granted  to  George  Wash- 
ington University  in  Private  Law  91-185, 
approved  October  23,  1970.  At  that  time. 
George  Washington  University  was  in  a 
critical  situation  In  regard  to  financing 
for  several  highly  important  construc- 
tion projects,  and  had  requested  legisla- 
tive relief  from  the  Congress  which 
would  enable  them  to  borrow  the  needed 
funds  at  the  going  Interest  rates.  Hence, 
the  enactment  of  that  legislation  was 
simply  a  matter  of  giving  attenUon  to 
the  "squeaking  axle,"  and  certainly  there 
was  no  intent  to  discriminate  In  any  way 
against  other  such  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  These  schools,  such  as  George- 
town University  and  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, have  since  asked  that  they  be  ex- 
tended this  same  exemption  from  the 
local  usury  laws,  and  certainly  they  are 
equaUy  entiUed  to  such  exempUon. 

Title  V  of  the  bill  as  reported  provides 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  correction 
facilities  at  Lorton  in  Virginia  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Federal  Biu-eau  of  Prisons. 
Extensive  provisions  were  made  as  to 
transfer   of    fimds.   protection   of   em- 
ployees' rights  and  status,  preservation 
of  existing  prisoner  rights  as  to  parole, 
good  time,  and  work  release,  and  so  forth. 
In  view  of  the  unbelievable  conditions  ex- 
isting at  Lorton.  as  brought  out  by  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Special  Investigating 
Subcommittee  last  year,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion whatever  in  my  mind  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia  Department   of    Corrections   Is 
totally  unfit  to  operate  this  correctional 
facility,  and  certainly  some  change  In 
the  status  quo  Is  in  order.  The  enact- 
ment of  UUe  V  of  this  bill  as  reported 
would  certainly  have  brought  about  a 
complete  change  in  the  higher  echelon 
of  command  over  this  institution,  and 
improvement  could  cerUlnly  have  been 
expected.  However,  In  view  of  our  recent 
legislative    action   creating    the   "Little 
Hoover  Commission"  to  study  the  entire 
structure  of   the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  Com- 
mission may  come  up  with  a  solution  to 
these  problems  in  connection  with  Lor- 
ton For  this  reason.  I  agree  with  the  dele- 
tion of  this  tlUe  from  the  revenue  bill 
at  this  time. 

Title  V  of  House  Resolution  19885 
covers  several  miscellaneous  items,  the 
first  of  which  is  to  repeal  the  present 
Umlt  of  $150,000  authorized  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Old  Georgetown  Market. 
I  favor  this  provision,  because  the  Hoiise 
originally  approved  the  preservation  of 
this  old  landmark  without  limitaUon  as 
to  cost,  and  the  celling  of  $150,000  which 
was  added  by  the  Senate  has  proved  ut- 
terly unrealistic  and  at  present  Is  pre- 
senting an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the 
execution  of  this  project. 

Section  602  exempts  District  of  Co- 
lumbia motor  carriers  which  are  regu- 
lated by  the  ICC  from  the  provisions  of 


the  District  of  Colimibla  Minimum  Wage 
Act  The  problem  In  this  area  Is  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Board  has  imposed  an  overtime  provi- 
sion for  all  motor  carrier  employees  in 
the  District,  providing  time  and  a  half 
pay  for  all  hours  in  excess  of  40  in  any 
workweek.  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act,  on  the  other  hand,  exempts  all  in- 
terstate motor  carrier  employees  in  the 
categories  of  driver,  driver's  helper.  load- 
er, and  mechanic  from  overtime  provi- 
sions. 

This  is  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
the  operations  of  these  carriers  involve 
such  irregular  hoius  for  such  persotmel 
that  a  hard  and  fast  overtime  regula- 
tion of  that  sort  is  simply  not  equitable. 
Our  committee  had  this  same  issue  be- 
fore us  several  years  concerning  over- 
time for  certain  nonprofesional  em- 
ployees in  local  hospitals  where  exactly 
the  same  problem  exists.  We  decided 
then  that  such  emploj-ment  should  not 
be  subject  to  such  minimum  wage  over- 
time regulations,  and  I  feel  strongly  that 
the  same  action  is  necessary  in  this  in- 
stance. At  this  time,  only  two  or  three 
such  motor  carrier  operations  remain  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  we  under- 
stand that  these  may  be  forced  to  leave 
the  city  if  relief  from  this  Inequity  is 
not  obtained. 

Also  on  the  subject  of  minimum  wages, 
section  603  provides  that  in  the  future, 
the  Dlstilct  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Board  may  not  Issue  any  wage  order  call- 
ing for  a  minimum  wage  more  than  10 
percent  higher  than  the  existing  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  level.  At  present,  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  is  $1.60.  whUe 
those  m  the  District  range  from  $160 
upward  to  $2  per  hour.  For  example, 
retail   clerks   are   now   getting   $2    per 
hour  minimum  and  laundry  workers,  who 
are  now  getting  $1.80.  will  be  increased  to 
$2  on  next  January  1.  The  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Board  appar- 
ently has  no  concern  whatever  for  the 
competitive  aspect  of  local  businesses,  al- 
though Virginia  has  no  minimum  wage 
law  whatever  and  the  minimum  wages 
prevailing  in  nearby  Maryland  are  not 
as  high  as  those  imposed  on  the  Dis- 
trict employers.  The  result  has  been  a 
steady  exodus  of  buslnes.ses  from  the  city 
into  the  suburbs,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
city's  economy.  I  personally  feel   that 
the  District  of  Colimabia  would  be  t)ct- 
ter  off  with  no  minimum  wage  law  what- 
ever, because  it  is  my  conviction  that 
the  laws  of  economics  regulate  salary 
levels  more  effectively  and  more  realis- 
tically than  can  any  govremmental  rega- 
lations.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  provi- 
sion in  this  bill,  however,  I  am  pleased 
to  support  section  603  as  at  least  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  am  the  author  of  sec- 
tion 604  of  this  bill,  which  is  designed 
to  enable  the  Congress  to  take  strong 
and  positive  steps  toward  solving  the 
grave  problems  of  water  supply  and  wa- 
ter pollution  In  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  On  September  24.  1970. 
with  the  cosponsorshlp  of  a  number  of 
my  colleagues,  I  introduced  the  bill 
House  Resolution  19454,  the  second  sec- 
tion of  which  constitutes  the  language 
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of  this  section  of  the  bUl.  House  Resolu- 
tion 19885. 

Brlefiy.  this  section  uill  direct  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  newly  created  En- 
\'lronmental  Protection  Agency,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the 
U.S.  Arm.^'.  and  Uie  Commissioner  of  the 
Di.'tricl  of  Columbia,  to  conduct  a  study 
and  make  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  the  water  pollution  problems 
and  th?  water  resources  of  that  part  of 
the  Potomac  River  within  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area,  and  the  estab-" 
lishment  of  an  independent  regional 
entity  to  control  and  resolve  such  pollu- 
tion problems,  to  regulate  such  water 
resources,  and  to  provide  adequate  facili- 
ties for  water,  sewer,  and  sanitation  for 
the  area  at  reasonable  costs.  The  study 
shall  include  recommendations  as  to  the 
amoxit  of  funding  that  would  be  needed 
to  maintain  such  a  regional  entity,  what 
fmictions  now  performed  by  Federal  and 
District  entities  should  be  transferred  to 
the  area  entity,  and  the  protection  of 
present  employees  who  would  be  affected 
by  such  transfer.  The  Administrator  of 
EPA  sliall  report  the  findings  of  this 
study,  tosether  with  his  recommenda- 
tions, to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
Marih  31.  1971. 

I  re^'ard  the  matter  of  the  water  re- 
sources and  the  pollution  of  tlie  Potomac 
River  as  the  most  serious  problem  facing 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area  to- 
day. Not  one  of  the  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cUiues  presently  existing  In  the  area  is 
capable  of  providing  adequate  service 
even  for  today's  population:  and  with 
the  prospect  of  a  continued  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  population  of  the  area.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  tlie  effort.^ 
now'  being  exerted  toward  the  goal  of 
truly  adequate  facihties  for  the  future 
will  prove  woefully  inadequate,  just  as 
past  efforts  have  failed  to  keep  these  fa- 
cilities abreast  of  current  needs. 

The  supply  division  of  the  District  cf 
Columbia  Water  System,  known  as  the 
Washington  Aqueduct,  operates  imder 
the  supervision  of  the  OS.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers.  The  reser\olr  at  Dalecarlia 
receives  water  from  two  intake  struc- 
tures, at  Great  Falls  and  Little  Palls,  on 
the  Potomac  River.  There  the  water  is 
purified,  and  it  then  becomes  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Sanitary  Engineering  to 
store,  pump,  and  distribute  the  purified 
water  to  its  consumers.  At  this  time,  this 
source  supplies  water  not  only  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  but  also  to  Arling- 
ton Coimty  and  the  city  of  Palls 
Church,  in  Virginia.  The  other  jurisdic- 
tions in  the  metropoUtan  area  have  their 
own  systems  of  water  supply,  but  all  are 
faced  with  the  same  problem  at  present, 
which  is  a  lack  of  adequate  storage  facil- 
ities to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  wa- 
ter during  long  dry  periods,  when  the 
water  level  In  the  Potomac  River  falls  so 
low  as  to  reduce  the  normal  intake  vol- 
ume. A  plan  by  the  US.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  solve  this  problem  through 
the  construction  of  a  number  of  dams  at 
various  points  on  the  Potomac  has  met 
with  considerable  opposition,  and  an  an- 
swer to  this  problem  is  not  yet  in  sight. 

The  entire  District  of  Columbia  Water 
System  is  operated  on  fimds  from  the 


District  of  Columbia  Water  Fund,  which 
consists  of  the  revenues  derived  from  the 
sale  of  water  to  the  private  citizens  and 
the  Federal  Goveriuncnt  for  the  water 
they  consume. 

Serious  as  the  problem  of  water  sup- 
ply to  the  area  obviously  is.  particularly 
during  drought  periods,  the  critical  sit- 
uation of  the  present  pollution  of  the  Po- 
tomac P.ivsr  is  of  far  greater  concern  to 
me. 

The  main  cause  of  water  pollutioft^ln 
the  Washington  area  is  mimlcipal  waste- 
water. This  includes  raw  sewage  released 
from  overloaded  sewer  systems,  sewage 
treatment  plant  effluents,  combined 
sewer  overflows,  and  storm  water.  Com- 
bined sewers  are  a  remnant  of  the  past. 
but  are  found  in  the  older  sections  of 
some  cities,  including  the  District  and 
Alexandria.  During  dry  weather,  they 
convey  sanitary  sewage  to  the  treatment 
plant,  but  when  it  rains  they  also  func- 
tion as  storm  drains.  During  a  heavy 
rainstorm,  it  is  not  feasible  to  accommo- 
date the  entire  combined  sewer  flow  at 
the  treatment  plant  and  the  excess  flow. 
a  dilute  mixture  of  rainfall  runoff  and 
sanitary  sewage,  discharges  into  the 
nearest  stream.  About  one-third  of  the 
District  is  on  a  combined  sewer  system. 

Once  considered  innocuous,  rainfall 
runoff  from  urbanized  areas  has  Ijeen 
found  to  be  contaminated  by  the  wash- 
ing of  acciunulated  filth  from  streets, 
and  in  areas  undergoing  development, 
runoff  may  carr^*  tremendotis  quantities 
of  eroded  soil.  For  example,  an  inch  of 
rain  falling  uniformly  over  the  District 
of  Columbia  amounts  to  1.2  billion  gal- 
lons of  water.  Half  of  this  evaporates, 
and  the  other  600  million  gallons.  laden 
with  filth  fro.m  the  streets,  has  to  be  dis- 
posed of.  sometimes  In  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  time,  through  the  city's  sewer 
system.  Thus,  at  such  times,  the  sewer 
system  may  be  called  upon  to  do  more 
work  within  an  hour  or  two  than  it 
normally  does  in  an  entire  day.  Some 
sj'stem  for  storage  of  this  combined  sew- 
age during  storms  obrtously  must  be  de- 
vised, from  which  the  sewage  may  be  de- 
livered for  processing  at  slack  periods  at 
the  Blue  Plains  plant. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Plant  was  coastructed  at 
Blue  Plains,  in  the  southwest  corner  of 
the  city,  in  1938.  This  plant  originally  was 
designed  to  provide  only  primary  treat- 
ment to  the  effluent,  with  a  capacity  of 
130  million  gallons  per  day.  At  that  time, 
this  was  deemed  adequate  to  serve  a 
population  of  1.25  million  people,  but  the 
effect  of  the  District's  combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewer  flows  reduced  this 
capacity  at  times  to  the  equivalent  of 
primarj-  treatment  for  only  G50.000  peo- 
ple. 

This  plant  at  Blue  Plains  is  a  regional 
one.  serving  large  areas  in  nearby  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  as  a  result  of  an  act 
of  Congress  In  1916.  These  suburtmn 
areas  Include  parts  of  Fairfax  and  Lou- 
doun Counties  in  Virginia  and  the  major 
portions  of  both  Montgomery  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  In  Maryland.  In  fact, 
the  potential  drainage  area  outside  the 
District  served  by  this  facility  Is  ten 
times  the  area  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Itself.  Thus,  the  vital  importance  of  this 


facility,  which  presently  is  called  upon 
to  handle  about  80  percent  of  the  sewage 
from  tlie  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
Is  apparent. 

In  1949.  the  Blue  Plains  plant  was  ex- 
panded to  a  capacity  of  175  million  gal- 
lons per  day,  as  a  tielated  reaction  to  the 
population  growth  resulting  from  World 
War  II.  Other  improvements  to  the  treat- 
ment processes  were  made  in  1953  and 
1955,  but  by  that  time  the  crucial  dif- 
ficulties evolving  from  the  mushrooming 
population  of  ttie  area  in  tlie  matter  of 
sewage  treatment  problems  became  ap- 
parent, and  in  1957  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration convened  the  first  Potomac 
Eiver-Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Enforcement  Conference  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  a  course  of  action  to  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  at  Blue  Plains  and 
elsewhere,  to  scr\e  the  region.  This  con- 
ference ordered  the  plant  at  Blue  Plains 
upgraded  to  provide  secondary' 
treatment. 

This  was  done,  and  other  improve- 
ments to  this  plant  have  been  made  since 
that  time.  However,  the  present  treat- 
ment facilities  are  woefully  inadequate. 
Today,  the  plant  at  Blue  Plains  is  cap- 
able of  providing  80-percent  treatment 
to  a  flow  of  240  million  gallons  per  day. 
However,  the  plant  is  being  required 
to  handle  a  flow  of  260  million  gallons 
per  day,  as  a  result  of  which  the  treat- 
ment is  only  70  to  75  percent  pollution 
removal.  Inasmuch  as  tlie  present  stand- 
ard set  by  HEW  is  for  96-percent  remov- 
al, to  a  "near  drinking  water"  quality, 
the  inadequacy  of  the  situation  at  Blue 
Plains  is  obvious.  In  fact,  at  present  the 
plant  at  Blue  Plains  could  accomplish 
96-pcrcent  pollution  removal  to  only  125 
million  gallons  per  day. 

In  April  1989,  dissatisfied  with  the 
progress  in  the  area  of  pollution  control 
In  the  region,  or  more  accurately  the  lack 
of  such  progress,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  reconvened  the  Potomac  En- 
forcement Conference.  The  conferees 
represented  the  water  pollution  control 
agencies  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  the  Inter- 
state Commission  on  the  Potomac  River 
Basin  and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. After  3  days  of  hearing  testi- 
mony, the  conferees  recessed  to  study 
the  extensive  data  presented  to  them. 
They  reassembled  about  one  month  later 
to  issue  a  set  of  recommendations  for  ac- 
tions to  improve  water  quality.  TTie  most 
important  recommendation  was  one  call- 
ing for  the  construction  of  advanced 
waste  treatment  facilities. 

In  accordance  with  the  conference 
recommendations,  the  District  proceeded 
to  implement  its  phased  development 
plan  for  the  Blue  Plains  site.  One  ele- 
ment of  this  plan  was  the  reclamation  of 
51  acres  of  Potomac  River  mud  flats  for 
plant  expansion  to  a  capacity  of  419  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day.  which  is  the  flow 
expected  to  occur  about  the  year  2000. 
However,  subsequent  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to 
this  reclamation  proposal  has  rendered 
approval  of  this  plan  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers most  imlikely.  As  a  result,  expan- 
sion of  this  plant  to  419  million  gallons 
per  day  will  probably  not  be  feasible. 
In  recognition  of  this  Impasse,  the  con- 


ferees reached  a  compromise  set  forth  in 
a  memorandum  of  understanding,  the 
execution  of  which  was  completed  on 
October  7.  1970.  This  memorandum  calls 
for  development  of  the  Blue  Plains  site  to 
provide  advanced  waste  treatment  for 
309  million  gallons  per  day  to  be  com- 
pleted by  the  end  of  1977.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  project  will  cost  some  »359.3 
million,  and  the  plan  is  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  55  percent  of  this 
amoimt.  or  approximately  |180  million. 
The  remaining  cost  will  be  shared  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Washington 
Suburban  Sanitary  Commission  in  Mary- 
land, and  Fairfax  County,  Va..  In  propor- 
tion to  their  respective  volume  inputs  to 
the  system.  This  will  make  the  District's 
share  $80  million — for  the  District  and 
the  Potomac  interceptor — that  for  the 
WSSC  some  $77.45  million,  and  the  cost 
for  Fairfax  Coimty  about  $4.2  million. 

These  costs  will  be  divided,  of  course, 
over  the  course  of  the  next  5  years,  as 
the  actual  work  progresses. 

Unfortunately,  tlie  beginnUig  date  for 
this  project  Is  presently  somewhat  un- 
certain, because  the  allocation  of  Federal 
funds  to  the  State  of  Virginia  from  the 
Federal  Water  Quality  Administration, 
which  must  be  distributed  to  various 
projects  in  the  State  on  a  priority  basis, 
is  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  55  percent 
of  Federal  participation  upon  which 
Fairfax  County's  payment  toward  the 
first  contract  of  this  Blue  Plains  expan- 
sion is  contingent.  Hopefully,  however, 
this  difficulty  may  be  resolved  shortly. 

The  serious  wetkness  in  this  entire 
plan  is  the  fact  that  this  expansion  will 
bring  the  plant  at  Blue  Plains  to  its  abso- 
lute ultimate  capacity.  Tlie  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  referred  to  above. 
In  fact,  recognizes  that  the  proposed  Blue 
Plains  expansion  will  not  be  adequate  to 
serve  all  future  flows  from  the  areas  pres- 
ently tribuUry  to  the  Blue  Plains  facility, 
and  states  that  all  Jurisdictions  must 
plan  immediately  to  provide  adequate 
treatment  for  flows  in  excess  of  those 
that  can  be  accepted  into  the  Blue  Plains 
treatment  facility. 

The  WSSC.  in  recognition  of  this  fact, 
has  retained  consultants  to  advise  it  as 
to  an  overall  sewerage  plan  including 
sewage  treatment  plantsites  and  capaci- 
ties. This  report  is  to  be  completed  by 
February  1971.  but  in  recognition  of  the 
urgency  of  need,  the  WSSC  has  already 
formulated  a  projected  schedule  for  site 
selection,  design,  and  construction  of  an 
additional  regional  plant  and  intends  to 
pursue  its  completion  subject  to  the 
avaUabillty  of  funds.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  Virginia  will  be  invited  to 
participate  In  financing  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  this  plant,  in  proportion  to  their 
allocated  flow  to  the  total  plant  capacity. 
It  also  is  expected  that  the  District  and 
Virginia  will  share  In  the  costs  of  mainte- 
nance and  operation,  as  well  as  the  cost 
of  pipelines,  pumping  stations,  and  so 
forth. 

Herein  lies  the  cause  of  my  great  con- 
cern In  regard  to  this  whole  problem 
of  water  pollution  in  the  metropolitan 
area.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ultimate  solu- 
tion to  this  problem  must  Involve  the 
construction  and  operation  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  treatment  plants — unless  the 


plant  at  Blue  Plains  can  be  expended  far 
beyond  the  limits  which  now  appear 
feasible — and  this  will  be  dependent 
upon  participation  between  the  several 
Jurisdictional  authorities,  tliat  Is  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  States  of  Mary- 
land, and  Virginia,  and  the  Federal  en- 
tities of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  For 
at  least  the  last  12  years,  this  hydra- 
headed  proliferation  of  authority  has 
stymied  efforts  toward  cleaning  up  the 
Potomac  River,  as  disagreement  and  dis- 
sension among  the  representatives  of  the 
several  entities  involved  has  resulted  in 
the  existence  of  inadequate  facilities  at 
the  present  time,  and  in  my  opinion  no 
prospect  whatever  for  any  truly  effec- 
tive faciUlies  to  accommodate  the  bur- 
geoning population  of  this  metropoUtan 
region  in  the  years  to  come.  In  short,  I 
believe  that  the  programs  which  must  be 
developed  if  the  Potomac  River  is  ever 
to  be  freed  of  pollution  and  kept  in  that 
condition,  are  far  too  extensive  for  the 
fragmented  operation  now  involving 
these  several  governmental  entities  ever 
to  accomplish. 

It  is  this  conviction  which  led  me  to 
conceive  of  the  possibility  of  an  inde- 
pendent regional  authority,  or  ssmita- 
tion  district  which  might  acquire  the 
present  facilities  Involved  in  the  matters 
of  water  resources  and  water  pollution 
control  in  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area,  including  the  Dalecarlia  purifica- 
tion plant  and  reservoir,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Water  Pollution  Control  Plant 
at  Blue  Plains,  and  tlie  other  principal 
facilities  in  the  area:  and  also  operate 
them,  expand  them  to  meet  both  present 
and  future  needs,  and  seU  these  services 
to  the  variotis  Jurisdictions  in  the  area 
at  reasonable  cost.  Such  a  regional  en- 
tity would  have  the  obvious  advantage 
of  a  single,  unified  authority. 

I  have  received  a  great  deal  of  support 
for  this  basic  concept,  from  key  officials 
in  the  affected  agencies  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  the  chairman 
of  the  Virginia  State  Water  Control 
Board,  a  substantial  numtier  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress,  and  a  large 
number  of  private  citizens  in  the  area. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  most  desir- 
able and  constructive  approach  to  this 
matter  will  be  the  exhaustive  study  of 
the  entire  problems  of  water  resources 
and  water  pollution  control  in  the  area, 
and  of  the  feasibility  and  the  cost  of  the 
concept  of  an  independent  regional  en- 
tity, as  required  by  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. The  report  and  the  recommenda- 
tions resulting  from  this  studi-  will  pro- 
vide the  Congress  with  invaluable  guide- 
lines In  the  formulation  of  legislation  to 
end  this  pollution  of  the  Potomac  River, 
a  situation  which  at  present  poses  a  clear 
and  potent  danger  to  the  health  of  resi- 
dents and  visitors  to  the  city  alike. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  body  for  the  en- 
actment of  this  timely  and  vitally  im- 
portant legislation  into  law. 

Section  605  of  title  VI  provides  that 
District  of  Columbia  government  leases 
on  real  properiy,  which  are  limited  by 
present  law  to  5  years'  duration,  be  per- 
mitted for  periods  as  long  as  20  years. 


It  is  felt  that  this  increased  length  of 
such  leases  may  enable  the  District  to 
obtain  lower  rentals  in  such  negotiations, 
•ntle  VH  will  repeal  a  law  which  re- 
quires the  PubUc  Health  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  inspect  and 
appro\e  all  sources  of  dairy  products 
shipped  into  the  Distiict.  This  present 
law  restricts  the  sources  for  milk  in  the 
city  to  tlie  farms  in  nearby  areas,  and 
because  of  the  population  growth  in  the 
metropolitan  area  these  establishments 
are  getting  fewer  and  fewer  within  a  dis- 
tance of  the  city  which  render  these  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  inspections  practical. 
Further,  all  dairy  farms  in  the  country 
today  are  subject  to  very  rigid  standards 
Imposed  by  the  Federal  Government,  for 
which  reason  local  regulations  and  in- 
spections are  really  a  useless  duplication 
of  effort.  In  view  of  these  facts,  I  am  glad 
to  support  this  measure  which  will 
broaden  the  District's  source  of  supply 
for  milk  and  other  dairy  products,  and 
also  will  save  the  city  the  cost  of  tliese 

duplicate  Inspections.  

I  am  the  sponsor  of  title  Vm  of  this 
bill,  as  reported,  which  provides  that  no 
part  of  the  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  shall  be  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  unless  Uie  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  certifies  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  government  has 
compiled  with  the  provisions  of  section 
23  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  and  any  other  act  subsequently  en- 
acted, to  tlie  extent  that  the  various 
projects  in  connection  with  the  Inter- 
state System  within  the  District  have 
been  started  and  will  be  completed.  Ex- 
ception was  provided  with  respect  to 
such  Interstate  projects  as  may  be  af- 
fected by  court  injunctions  issued  in  re- 
sponse to  petitions  filed  by  persons  other 
than  the  District  of  Columbia  or  an 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Oovermnent. 

The  impasse  regarding  the  construc- 
tion of  the  planned  29  miles  of  inter- 
state highway  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  an  e-ssenUal  link  in  the  nation- 
wide Interstate  System,  not  only  is  hold- 
ing up  the  construction  of  these  inter- 
stat  lilghways  themselves,  but  also  is 
causing  intolerable  delay  in  the  building 
of  the  Rapid  Rail  Transit  System  so 
desperately  needed  in  the  entire  metro- 
politan area. 

Section  23  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  to  undertake  as  soon 
as  possible  the  construction  and  com- 
pletion of  all  routes  comprising  the 
atiove-mentloned  29  miles  of  the  inter- 
state System  as  specified  for  the  District 
in  the  1968  Interstate  System  cost  esti- 
mate. 

More  specifically,  section  23(b)  of  this 
act  required  that  the  District  govern- 
ment commence  work  within  30  days  on 
the  following  projects,  all  components 
of  the  projected  Interstate  System: 
First.  Three  Sisters  Bridge — 1-286. 
Second.  Potomac  River  Freeway — 
1-266. 

Third.  Center  leg  of  the  inner  loop^ 

1-95 — terminating  at  New  York  Avenue. 

Fourth.  East  leg  of  the  inner  loop — 

1-295 — terminating  at  Bladensburg  Road. 

In  addition,  section  23<c>  of  the  1968 
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act  directed  the  government  ol  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  study  the  three 
project."  included  tn  the  1968  plan  but 
not  specifically  dealt  with  in  section 
23'bi.  I'.sted  above,  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  withm  18  months  their  recom- 
mendations wltli  respect  to  such  proj- 
ects, including  any  recommended  alter- 
native routes  or  plans.  These  projects 
were  the  south  leg  and  the  north  leg  of 
the  inner  loop,  and  the  North  Central 
Freeway. 

By  midsummer  of  1969.  It  was  the 
conviction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
PubUc  Worlcs  and  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  District  of  Columbia  Appro- 
priations that  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  was  foot-dragging  and  not 
complying  with  section  23ib>  of  the 
1968  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act,  particu- 
larly with  respect  to  the  order  to  begin 
work  on  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. feeUng  strongly  that  both  the  Inter- 
slate  System  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Rapid  Rail  Transit  System  for 
the  entire  metropolitan  area  are  equally 
essentioJ  and  must  be  built,  took  the  ac- 
tion of  wltJiholding  some  $43  million  of 
authorized  District  of  Columbia  subway 
construction  funds,  pending  assurance 
that  the  District  would  comply  with  the 
1968  Highway  Act.  On  August  11,  1969. 
I  introduced  an  amendment  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  to  a  District  of  Columbia 
revenue  bill  then  pending,  to  the  effect 
that  no  part  of  the  Federal  payment  to 
the  District  could  be  appropnated  until 
the  President  reported  to  the  Congress 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment had  begun  work  on  the  four  Inter- 
state projects  named  in  section  23' bi  of 
the  1968  act.  and  had  committed  Itself 
to  the  completion  of  these  projects. 

This  proved  to  be  the  solution  to  that 
Impasse,  as  the  President  wrote  the  next 
day  to  the  chairman  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee, 
stating  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Council  had  taken  the  appropriate 
action  and  was  then  firmly  committed  to 
the  completion  of  the  four  projects.  This 
was  supplemented  by  assurances  from 
the  Director  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Highway  Department  and  the  Director 
of  the  D.S.  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
the  subway  construction  funds  were  re- 
leased. 

This  was  the  end  of  that  impasse,  al- 
though two  of  the  four  interstate  projects 
specified  in  section  23ibi  are  presently 
being  held  up  by  reason  of  court  injunc- 
tions. 

In  February  of  1970,  however,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government  and  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  filed  with 
the  Congress  the  reports  which  section 
23(c)  required  of  them,  with  respect  to 
the  south  leg  and  the  north  leg  of  the 
mner  loop,  and  the  North  Central  Free- 
way. Unfortunately,  the  two  reports 
agreed  In  their  findings  and  recommen- 
dations only  with  respect  to  one  of  these 
three  projects,  the  south  leg  of  the  in- 
ner loop.  The  greatest  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  reports  occurred  with  re- 
spect to  the  most  highly  controversial  of 
tlie  projects:  namely,  the  North  Central 
Freeway. 


With  respect  to  this  North  Central 
Freeway,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion recommended  consideration  of  a 
route  generally  in  conformance  with  that 
prescribe  in  the  1968  co.'st  estimate,  but 
adapted  to  minimize  the  problem  of  dis- 
placement of  persons.  However,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government— or  more 
specifically  the  District  of  Columbia  City 
Council — in  complete  defiance  of  the 
fact  that  the  transportation  planning 
board  of  the  Metropolitan  Area  Council 
of  Governments  is  the  officially  desig- 
nated planning  coordinator  for  the  Inter- 
state System  in  the  metropolitan  area 
and  must  approve  any  plans  whatever 
for  these  freeway  routes,  submitted  as 
their  recommendation  a  plan  which  the 
transportation  planning  board  had  re- 
jected a  year  previously.  Thus,  the  two 
reports  were  in  disagreement  with  each 
other,  and  that  of  the  District  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  North  Central 
Freeway  was  utterly  unacceptable. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
District  does  not  want  to  build  this  North 
Central  Freeway  at  all.  and  has  no  in- 
tention of  doing  so  as  long  as  they  can 
find  an  avenue  of  evasion. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation,  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
again  take  the  position  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  Government  is  not  acting  in 
compUance  with  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968.  this  time  in  reference 
specifically  to  section  23(c)  thereof.  And 
once  again,  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Suijcommittee  has  found  it 
necessary  to  withhold  $34.2  million  ot 
authorized  District  of  Columbia  subway 
construction  funds  until  this  stalemate 
with  reference  to  the  Interstate  System  Is 
resolved. 

I  feel  strongly  that  this  Impasse  is 
intolerable  and  must  be  settled  at  once. 
Not  only  do  I  resent  the  fact  that  the  Dis- 
trict's section  of  the  nationwide  Inter- 
state Highway  System  is  being  delayed, 
in  what  I  regard  as  a  deliberate  ignoring 
of  the  Federal  interest  In  the  Nation's 
Capital — but  even  more  Important,  in  my 
opinion,  is  this  delay  in  the  construction 
of  the  badly  needed  rapid  transit  facility 
for  the  metropolitan  area.  Not  only  Is 
there  a  desperate  need  for  this  facility 
just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  completed,  but 
also  the  construction  costs  of  this  project 
are  rising  dally,  and  thus  every  day  of 
delay  makes  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
more  formidable. 

For  this  reason.  I  feel  that  we  In  the 
Congress  must  take  some  step  such  as 
that  provided  in  title  vm  of  this  bill— 
the  same  step  which  proved  instantly 
effective  in  August  of  1969 — and  not  only 
get  this  Interstate  System  construction 
off  dead  center,  but  also  assure  the  re- 
lease of  this  $34.2  million  of  District  of 
Columbia  subway  construction  funds, 
which  is  crucial  because  a  much  larger 
amount  In  Federal  contribution  toward 
this  construction,  which  has  been  ap- 
proved, cannot  be  appropriated  until  this 
District  of  Columbia  share  has  first  been 
appropriated,  unless  in  the  alternative 
we  can  be  assured  that  some  other  means 
of  ending  this  Impasse  Is  imminent.  At 
this  time,  I  have  been  given  reason  to 
believe  that  such  a  solution  Is  In  sight, 
and  for  that  reason  I  am  agreeable  to 


striking  this  title  from  this  proposed  leg- 
islation at  this  time. 

I  feel  It  important  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  I  have  never  had  any  wish  to 
deny  any  funds  which  have  been  ap- 
proved, or  will  be  approved  In  the  future, 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment: nor  do  I  believe  for  one  moment 
that  this  proposed  title  VIII  would  have 
bad  that  effect.  Identical  legislation  in 
August  of  1969  did  not  have  such  a  result, 
and  yet  it  did  serve  to  break  tiie  Impasse 
existing  at  that  tune,  in  very  short  order. 
I  am  convinced  that  title  Vin  of  House 
Resolution  19885.  as  reported  by  our 
committee,  would  have  had  precisely  this 
same  effect;  but  imder  existing  clrcimi- 
stances,  I  am  amenable  to  deleting  this 
provision  as  apparently  being  unnec- 
essary. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  this  District  of  Co- 
lumbia revenue  bill,  title  HI  deals  with 
support  fcr  the  medical  school  at  George 
Washmgton  University  and  the  medical 
and  dental  schools  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity. These  schools  perform  a  service 
to  many  of  our  States,  but  they  perform 
a  particular  service  to  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia which  I  must  mention. 

The  two  schools  of  medicine  in  Vir- 
ginia, one  at  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  Charlottesville  and  the  other  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia  in  Rich- 
mond, have  an  enrollment  of  about  800 
medical  students.  These  same  two  schools 
provide  to  the  State  of  Virginia  many 
of  its  physicians.  However,  the  schools 
at  George  Washington  and  Georgetown 
have  135  students  from  Virginia.  George 
Washington  and  Georgetown  have  662 
practicing  physicians  in  Virginia. 

The  costs  at  the  medical  schools  In 
Virginia  per  student  are  very  similar  to 
the  costs  of  the  medical  students  at 
George  Washington  and  Georgetown. 
However,  the  State  of  Virginia  provides 
State  funds  far  in  excess  of  the  funds 
provided  In  this  bill  In  lieu  of  State  fimds 
for  the  schools  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  ex- 
penses of  medical  and  dental  education 
Is  the  highest  In  the  country.  The  costs 
of  such  education  at  the  schools  here  In 
the  District  are  approximately  $20,000 
per  student.  These  costs  are  similar  to 
the  costs  per  student  at  the  Virginia 
-whools.  The  funds  In  this  bill  are  abso- 
lutely essential  to  allow  these  schools  to 
continue  In  existence. 

To  allow  these  schools  to  fail  through 
the  lack  of  these  funds  would  be  a  dis- 
aster to  the  State  of  Virginia  and  the 
53  States  and  territories  listed. 

Of  the  21  States  with  private  medical 
schools,  five  States  are  without  legislation 
for  support  of  private  medical  schools; 
one  of  these  five  Is  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. U  we  consider  It  as  a  State  body. 
For  my  colleagues'  Information  the  fol- 
lowing States  give  comparable  financial 
support  to  the  private  medical  and  den- 
tal schools  as  Is  contemplated  In  this 
legislation:  Florida.  Illinois.  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina.  New  York,  Ohio.  Penn- 
sylvania, Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 

For  this  reason,  this  legislation  should 
be  considered  as  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment were  acting  as  a  State  govern- 
ment. 
As  a  concerned  member  of  the  Dls- 
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irict  of  Columbia  Committee  for  the 
health  and  welfare  of  the  citizens  of  the 
metropolitan  area  and  especially  those 
cltiaens  who  are  patients  at  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital  whose  medi- 
cal care  depends  to  such  a  great  extent 
on  the  physicians  from  these  two  medi- 
cal schools.  I  support  this  bill.  Without 
It  a  medical  disaster  would  occur  at  the 
29  metropolitan  area  hospitals.  I  urge 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  omnibus  bill  rep- 
resents countless  hours  of  diligent  work 
on  the  part  of  myself  and  my  colleagues 
on  this  committee.  I  urge  the  support  of 
this  body  for  the  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation,  as  amended,  in  its 
entirety. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Intro- 
duced an  identical  bill  to  that  of  Chair- 
man McMillan  for  the  support  of  the 
medical  and  dental  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia. 

I  share  with  Congressman  McMillan 
a  deep  concern  that  the  school  of  medi- 
cine at  George  Washington  University 
and  the  schools  of  medicine  and  dentis- 
try at  Georgetown  University  receive 
funds  to  enable  these  schools  to  stay  in 
existence. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  know.  I 
have  worked  to  see  that  all  our  medical 
schools  benefit  from  the  national  Federal 
programs.  These  schools  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage in  terms  of  obtaining  support. 

If  these  fine  schools  were  in  my  own 
Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  they  would  re- 
ceive the  equivalent  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided in  this  bill.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  there  are  75  students  from  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  attending  these  schools 
and  that  there  are  666  physicians  from 
these  schools  presently  practicing  in 
Pennsylvania. 

I  believe  it  to  be  eminently  fair  that  the 
Federal  Government,  in  place  of  a  State 
government,  provide  funds  to  keep  these 
schools  in  existence  as  a  benefit  to  the 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation. 

I  vigorously  support  this  legislation. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.  R.  198B5 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  ScTuite  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  th.e  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Revenue  Act  of  1970". 

TITLE  I — REVENUE 

Sec.  101.  Section  1  ol  Article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947 
(D.C.  Code,  sec  47-3501s)  U  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "1070"  and  inserting  la  Ueu 
thereof  "1971"  and  (2)  by  striking  out 
"8105.000,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"•120.000,000". 

Sec.  103.  The  District  of  Columbia  may 
not  submit  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  any  request  for  regulEir.  supplemen- 
tal, or  deficiency  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  any  fiscal  year  wlilch 
shall  cause  the  total  amount  of  funds  re- 
quested In  the  appropriation  requests  sub- 
mitted to  such  Office  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  such  fiscal  year  to  exceed  the 
total  amount  of  funds,  avmUable  tor  appro- 


priation to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  such 
fiscal  year,  which  are  estimated  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be 
received  by  the  District  of  Columbia  during 
such  fiscal  year  under  laws  in  effect  at  the 
time  such  request  is  submiued  to  such  Ofilce. 
Any  request  (or  portion  thereof)  for  appro- 
priations for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  represents  the  dlfl'erenee 
between  the  amount  appropriated  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  such  fiscal  year 
pursuant  to  a  prior  appropriation  requeat 
shall  not  be  Included  in  determining  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  the  total  amount  of 
funds  requested  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
lu  appropriation  requests  submitted  to  such 
Office  for  such  fiscal  year. 

Sbc.  103.  Subsection  (b)(1)  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  June  6.  1956  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  9-a20(b))  (relating  to  the  borrowing 
authOTlty  of  the  District  of  Columbia),  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  a  fiscal  year  end- 
ing In  1968.  19^,  or  1970"  in  subparagraph 
(A)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "In  any 
fiscal  year  ending  befwe  July  1,  1973";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1970"  each  place  It 
appears  in  subparagraph  (B)  and  Inserting 
tn  Ueu  thereof  In  each  such  place  "1973". 

Ssc.  104.  (a)  No  single  unit  motor  vehicle 
having  three  or  more  axles  and  designed  to 
unload  Itself  shall  be  operated  m  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  a  gross  weight  In  excess  of 
the  weight  permitted  under  normal  opera- 
tions under  District  of  C<dumbla  regulations 
unless  such  vehicle  displays  a  valid  special 
hauling  permit  obtained  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  his  designated  agent  shall,  upon 
approval  of  an  application  from  the  owner 
of  such  a  motor  vehicle  and  payment  of  the 
permit  fee  prescribed  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section.  Issue  to  the  owner  a  special 
hauling  permit  for  such  motor  vehicle. 

(c)  Tbere  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  for  each  permit  year  for  each  motor 
vehicle  required  to  have  a  special  hauling 
permit  the  following  fees: 

(1)  •BSO  IX  such  motor  vehicle  is  first 
placed  in  service  after  July  l.  1970. 

(2)  If  such  motor  vehicle  La  in  operation  on 
or  before  July  1.  1B70,  and  operated  at  a 
gross  weight — 

(A)  In  excess  of  the  weight  permitted 
under  normal  operations  under  District  of 
Columbia  regulations  but  less  than  SO.OOO 
pounds,  a  fee  of  tSBO; 

(B)  of  60,000  pounds  or  more  but  lees 
than  SS.OOO  pounds,  a  fee  of  MBO; 

(C)  of  55,000  pounds  of  more  but  leas  than 
60.000  pounds,  a  fee  of  $580;  or 

(D)  of  60.000  pounds  or  more,  not  to  ex- 
ceed 65.000  pounds,  a  fee  of  9680. 

(d)(1)  A  permit  year  shall  begin  on 
July  1  and  end  on  June  30.  Every  permit 
Issued  under  this  section  shall  expire  at 
midnight  on  June  30  of  the  permit  year, 
unless  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  grants  on  extension.  During  the 
month  of  June.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  operate 
a  motor  vehicle  displaying  a  permit  Issued 
imder  this  section  for  the  following  permit 
year. 

<3)  When  on  application  for  a  permit  is 
received  on  or  after  January  1  of  a  permit 
year,  the  fee  for  a  permit  for  aucb  permit 
year  shall  be  one-half  of  the  amount  other- 
wise provided. 

tei  Proceeds  from  fees  payable  under  this 
section  sball  be  deposited  tn  the  highway 
fiuxd  created  by  the  flnt  section  of  the  Act 
of  AprU  23.  1924  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-1901). 

(f)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  authorized  to  increase,  from 
time  to  time,  the  fees  prescribed  by  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  taking  Into  account 
expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  or 
replacing  highway  structures  and  roadway 
pavements  requiring  such  repair  or  replace- 


ment OS  a  result  of  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  for  which  special  permits  are  re- 
quired by  this  section. 

(g)    The  section  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  II— MIBCELLAWEOPS  TAX 
MATTERS 
Sec.  201.  (a)  <1)  The  second  proviso  in  sec- 
Uon  114  (a)  (6)   of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Soles  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-3601.  par. 
14(a)  (6))  11  repealed. 

(2)  SecQon  135(1)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Salee  Tax  Act  <D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
2602(1))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
Immediately  preceding  "(C)"  and  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of the  foUowlng:  ",  and  (D)  charges  for  rental 
of  textiles  If  the  essential  part  ot  the  rental 
includes  recurring  services  of  laundering  or 
cleaning  of  the  textiles;". 

(b)  Section  126  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  C^e.  sec.  47''2e05)  la 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  Che 
foUowlug  new  paragraph: 

"(r)  Sales  of  textiles  to  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  renting  such  tex- 
tiles, tf  the  essential  part  of  such  rental  busi- 
ness Includes  recurring  services  of  laundering 
or  cleaning  such  textUes." 

(c)(1)  The  second  provlao  In  section  301 
(a)(4)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2701(1)  (a)  (4))  U 
repealed. 

(2)  Section  312(1)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Itmibla  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2703 
(1) )  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  Im- 
medUtely  preceding  "(C)"  and  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  ",  and  (D)  charges  for 
rental  of  textiles  if  the  essential  part  of  the 
rental  Includes  recurring  service  of  launder- 
ing or  cleaning  of  the  textUes; ". 

Sec.  202.  Paragraph  (h)  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  real  prop- 
erty exempt  from  taxation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  Deccml>er  34,  1942  {D.C. 
Code.  sec.  47-eola) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"For  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any 
building — 

"(1)  which  la  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  (A)  a  mortgage  insured  imder  section 
321  (d)  (3).  (h),or  (1)  of  tbeNaUonal  Boua- 
mg  Act  and  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
terest rate  provided  for  in  the  proviso  In  sec- 
tion 231(dM5)  of  such  Act,  or  (B)  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  section  237  of  such  Act; 
"(3)  with  respect  to  which  periodic  assist- 
ance payments  are  made  under  section  33S 
of  the  National  Bousing  Act  or  interest  re- 
duction payments  are  made  under  section 
236  of  such  Act: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  which  rent  supple- 
ment payments  are  made  under  section  101 
of  the  Bousing  and  Drban  Developxnent  Act 
of  1965; 

"(4)  Which  is  financed  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  a  loan  made  under  section  302  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959: 

"(5)  which  contains  dwelling  tmlts  con- 
stituting low-rent  housing  in  private  accom- 
modations within  the  meaning  of  secUon 
23  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937; 
or 

"(6)  with  respect  to  which  tbere  li  aa 
outstanding  rehabilitation  loan  made  under 
section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964, 

shall  not.  so  long  as  the  mortgage  or  loan 
Involved  remains  outstanding  or  the  assist- 
ance Involved  continues  to  be  received,  be 
considered  a  building  used  for  purpoeee  of 
pubUc  charity;  except  that  this  sentence 
win  not  apply  to  those  organlxatlona  granted 
an  exemption  under  this  paragraph  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence." 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  the  proTisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  foUowlng 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned 
by    the    American    Institute    of    Archltecta 
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^  ..    ,    i.„^n>nr..-«l    n  nonorotlt  cor-      the  oroduct  t/I  «3,0O0  times  the  number  or 

kj.  ««of^nt  frrtm  tBxutton  by  the  District  of      irlct  or  columoia. 

be  exempt  Irom  taxuuon  oy  lu  ^^^   ^^^^^  _^^^  amhorlMd  to  be  approprl- 

,-„i,„^r,,«  ^^^  j6.200.000  for  the  flical  year  ending  June 

30   1971.  and  such  sums  a3  may  be  necessary 

lor  l»e  Oscal  year  ending  June  30,  1872.  to 

make  grants  under  this  section. 

Sec.  304.  The  isecretary  may  from  time  to 
ume  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In  the  nscal 
year  for  which  the  grant  U  sought)  by  which 
applications  for  granu  under  section  303  for 
any  fiscal  vear  must  be  filed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. A  grant  under  section  303  may  be 
made  only  U  application  therefor— 

111    Is  approved  by  the  Secretary; 

(21  contains  such  additional  Inlormatlon 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  to  make  the 
determinations  required  ot  him  under  this 
title  and  such  assurancea  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title;  and 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and  ac- 
counting procedures  and  reports  and  access 
to  the  records  of  the  commissioner  as  the 
Secretary  may  Irom  lime  to  lime  require  to 
a.ssure  proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  Commis- 
sioner under  section  303. 

Src.  305.  For  the  purposes  of  section  303. 

Code.  sec.  47-80161 .  shall  apply  witn  resprvi      regulations  of   the   Secretary  shrill    lh='"^«  ■_,   .,  „,Hiclne  or'  a  school  of  dentistry 

to  the  property  made  exempt  from  taxation     provisions  relaung  to  the  <"e  "mln""™  of     school  °'  ""'»  ='^"%°;^,^°'^^  operated  by 

by  this  section,  and  the  Foundation  shsU      ,se  number  of  students  enrol  led  ">  •  «ho^     ^7°'  ™ore  corpoAt°™s  or  Lsociatlons  no 

make  the  reports  required  by  sectlon^S  Of  that      -^^  P^«;cuUr  year-cla^Jn  a  s^hc«l^^a.      °-  "J,  XVerL^ln^of  which  Inure,,  or 
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Cotumbta.  ^     . 

Il)  The  real  property  (incUiding  the  im- 
provemems  thereon  known  as  the  Octagon 
House  I  which  U  deacrlbed  as  lot  as  in  square 

('')  The  furniture,  lurulshlngs,  and  other 
personal  property  located  in  any  improve- 
ments on  such  real  property. 

(h)  The  property  described  In  subsection 
(a>  shall  be  exempt  frum  taxation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  lor.g  a*  (1)  that 
property  is  owned  by  the  Foundation  re- 
ferred to  m  subsection  (al  and  is  used  In 
carrying  en  its  purposes  and  activities  and 
is  not  used  for  anv  commercial  purpose;  and 
(2i  the  Octagon  House  Is  (A)  miUntolned  by 
that  Foundation  as  a  historical  building  to 
be  preserved  for  lis  architectural  and  histor- 
ical significance,  and  ^B^  accessible  to  the 
genenl  public  without  charge  or  payment  of 
a  fee  of  any  kind  at  such  reasonable  hours 
ond  under  such  regulations  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  that  Founda- 
tion. The  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  denne  the  real  property 
exempt  from  taxation  In  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  December  24. 1943  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  47-aOlbi.  shall  apply  with  respect 


number  of  students  enrolled  In  a  school,  or  In 
a  particular  year-class  in  a  school,  as  the  case 


basLs 

enrolled  in  a  school,  or  in  a  particular  year- 
class,  as  the  case  may  be.  in  an  earlier  year. 
or  on  such  basis  as  he  deems  appropriate  for 
making  such  determinations. 

Sec.  310.  Grants  under  section  307  by  tba 
Commissioner  may  be  paid  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  at  such  intervals  as 
the  Commissioner  may  And  nectssary  and 
with  appropriate  adjustments  on  accotmt  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments  previously 
made. 

Src.  311.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "full-time  students"  means 
students  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
m  an  accredited  school  of  medicine  or  school 
of  dentistry  leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  doctor  of  dentistry,  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree. 

(2)  The  terms  "school  of  medicine"  and 
"school  of  dentistry"  mean  a  school  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  provides  training 
leading,  respectively,  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  and  doctor  of  dentistry,  or  on 
equivalent  degree,  and  which  Is  accredited  by 
a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
cf  the  United  States. 

3)   The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a 


Act  <D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-801C1  and  shall  have 
the  appeal  rights  provided  by  section  5  of 
that  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-801e) . 

<cl  This  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  June  30.  19"0. 
Sec  204.  (a)  Section  3(aM7»  of  title  HI 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and 
Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  fD.C.  Code.  sec. 
47-1557b>  Is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing after  the  first  sentence:  "In  the  case 
of  anv  taxable  year  befinrUng  after  December 
31.  1968.  the  Hllowance  for  depreciation  au- 
thorized by  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
determined  by  the  t.nxpttver  in  accordance 
with  the  same  method."!  used  by  blm  In  de- 
termimng  his  taxable  income  for  purposes 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Any 
adjustments  necessary  to  avoid  duplications 
or  omissions  in  conforming  stich  deprecia- 
tion methods  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  prfivlslon  cf  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1934." 

fbl  Sections  1  and  6  of  title  XI  of  such  Act 
(DC  CodP.  fee  47-1583.  47-1583e>  are  each 
amended  by  s:rlk'.n^  out  "?he  same  as  that 
provided"  and  insenine  in  lieu  thereof  •'de- 
termined In  acccrdance  with  the  provisions" 
III— MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL 
SCHOOL  SUBSIDY 
Sec.  301.  This  tUle  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  District  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental 
Manpower  Act  of  1970". 

Src.  302.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to  as- 
sist private  noproflt  medical  and  dental 
schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In  their 
critical  financial  needs  In  meeting  the  op- 
erational costs  required  to  maintain  quality 
medical  and  dental  educational  programs  and 
to  increase  the  number  of  students  In  such 
institutions  as  a  necessary  health  manpower 
service  to  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sec.  303  (a)  The  Secretiry  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (heremafter  in  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner")  to  carry 


TITLE 


or  on  the  basis  ot  the  number  of  students 
who  were  enrolled  In  a  school,  or  in  a  par- 
ticular year-class,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  an 
earlier  year,  or  on  such  basis  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  maklne  such  determinations. 
Sxc.  306.  Ornnta  under  section  303  may 
be  paid  m  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment at  such  intervals  aa  the  Secretary  may 
find  necessary  and  with  appropriate  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  iinder- 
pavmcnts  prcrtously  made. 

SEC.  307.  (a)  From  funds  received  under 
S'.'^ctlon  303.  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized 
to  mike  prani5  to  private  nonprofit  schools 
of  medicine  or  dentistry  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  A  grant  under  this  section  In  any 
fiscal  year  to  a  medical  school  shall  not 
exceed  the  product  of  »5.000  times  the  num- 
ber of  full-time  students  enrolled  In  such 
-school  and  r.  grant  to  a  dental  school  shall 
not  exceed  the  product  of  ta-OOO  time?  the 
number  of  full-time  students  enrolled  in 
such  school. 

(b)  The  toui  amount  of  grants  made  by 
the  Commissioner  under  this  section  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1971.  may  not 
exceed  JCaoo.OOO. 

Sec.  308.  The  Commissioner  moy  from  time 
to  lime  set  dates  (not  earlier  than  In  the 
fiscal  veor  for  which  the  grant  Is  sought)  by 
which  applications  for  grants  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  section  307  for  any  fiscal 
year  must  *»  filed.  A  grant  under  section  907 
by  the  Commissioner  may  be  made  only  If 
the  application  therefor— 

(1)  Is  approved  by  the  Commissioner  upon 
his  determination  that  the  nppllcnnt  meets 
the  eligibility  eondltlonn  of  this  title; 

)2i  contflina  such  additional  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  require  to  make 
the  determination*  required  of  him  under 
this  title  and  such  assurances  as  he  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title:  and 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports  and  access 
to  the  records  of  the  applicant  as  the  Com- 
misaloner  may  from  time  to  time  require 


out  the  purpoMS  of  this  title.  A  grant  under    -to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac 


this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  stun  of  (1)  the  product  of  »5.000 
times  the  number  of  full-time  students  en- 
rolled m  private  nonprofit  accredited  medical 
schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  (2) 


counting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  ap- 
plicant under  section  307. 

Sfc.  309.  For  the  purposes  of  section  307, 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  shall  include 


proTlslona  relating  to  ttie  detennlnation  of  the    action. 


part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  1 

mny   lawfully   Inure,  to  the   benefit  of   any 

private  shareholder  or  Individual, 

XnXE  IV— FUNDS  FOR  HTOHEH 
EDUCATION 
Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  107  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  PubUc  Education  Act   (DC.  Code 
sec.  31-1607)    Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ond"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (S): 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(6)  section  108  (b)  of  this  Act.";  and 

(41  by  striking  out  "Federal  City  Coll'^e 
shall"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Federal  City  College  and  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute  shall  each". 

(b)  Section  109(b)  (1>  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code.  sec.  31-1609(a)  (1))  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "Federal  City  College  shall"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowmg : 
Federal  City  College  and  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  shall  each". 

(ci  Section  110  of  such  Act  (DC.  Cede.  fee. 
31-1610)  Is  redesignated  as  section  111  and 
the  following  new  section  is  Inserted  imme- 
diately after  section  109: 

•Src.  110.  Grants  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia iinder  the  Acts  referred  to  in  section  107 
and  under  section  109(b>  and  the  earnings  of 
S'.ims  appropriated  under  section  108(b)  "ihall 
be  shared  equally  between  the  Federal  City 
College  and  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute." 

(d>  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1971.  and  shall  be 
applicable  to  any  earnings,  on  or  after  that 
date,  of  sums  heretofore  appropriated  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  pursuant  to  section 
108(bl  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Education  Act. 

Sec.  403.  Any  instltutionjf  higher  educa- 
tion located  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
described  In  the  first  sentence  of  section  1201 
(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(other  than  District  of  Columbia  Teachers* 
College.  Federal  City  College,  Oallaudet  Col- 
lege, and  Howard  University)  may  borrow 
money  at  such  rates  of  Interest  as  the  In- 
stitution may  determine,  without  regard  to 
the  reatrlctlona  of  any  usury  law,  and  ihall 
not  plead  any  statutes  against  usury  In  any 


TITLE  V.  TRANSFER  OP  LORTOM 
Sec.  BOl.  (a)  The  facilities  operated  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions in  the  State  of  Virginia  commonly 
known  as  the  Lorton  Reservation  and  con- 
sisting of  the  Correctional  Complex,  the 
Minimum  Security  Facility,  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Center,  and  related  facilities,  all 
functions,  powers,  duties,  and  records  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  CouncU  with 
respect  thereto,  and  the  care,  custody,  dis- 
cipline, instruction,  and  rehabUltatlon  of 
persons  committed  to  or  residing  therein  are 
transferred  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)  il)  The  positions  and  personnel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions (Other  than  medical  positions  and  per- 
sonnel) who  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  determines  were 
employed  In  connection  with  any  function. 
power,  or  duty  transferred  by  this  section  are 
transferred  to  the  Attorney  General.  All  per- 
sonnel transferred  by  this  subsection  shall 
continue  to  have  the  employment  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  had  on  the  day  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  medical  positions  and  personnel 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections  who  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  determines  were 
employed  in  connection  with  any  function. 
power,  or  duty  transferred  by  this  section  are 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  together  with  such  rec- 
ords as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  determines  relate  to  their 
functions.  Such  medical  personnel  shall  con- 
tinue to  have  the  employment  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  had  on  the  day  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  property,  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 
other  funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections  as  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  deter- 
mines are  used,  held,  available,  or  to  be  made 
available  in  connection  with  the  functions 
transferred  by  this  section  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  Attorney  General  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as 
appropriate. 

(d)  No  contract  for  service  or  supplies 
made  pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  law 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections  with  request  to  the  Lorton  Res- 
ervaUon  shall  be  Invalidated  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

Sec.  502.  (a)  All  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections  with  respect  to  the 
Lorton  Reservation  shall  continue  in  force 
and  effect  until  amended  or  repealed  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

(b)  A  person  who  Is  an  Inraa'e  of  the  Lor- 
ton Reservation  on  the  day  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provUlons  of  law  and  the  regulations  govern- 
ing good  time  allowances  which  were  in  ef- 
fect with  refpcct  to  him  on  the  day  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(c)  A  person  who.  on  the  day  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title,  has  wort  release 
privileges  pursuant  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Work  Release  -Act.  approved  November  10. 
1966  (DC.  Code,  sees  24-461  to  24-470) .  Shall 
remain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
until  his  release  from  custody. 

Sec.  603.  (al  On  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Federal 
Prison  Industries  Fund  such  portion  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  correctional  Industries 
fund  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  determines  is  reason- 
ably attrlbuuble  to  the  occupational  pro- 
grams of  the  Lorton  Reservation. 

(b>  On  the  effective  date  of  this  title, 
funds  pre\'lousIy  paid  Into  the  work  release 
trust  fund  by  persons  who  are  Inmates  of 
the   Lorton  Reservation  on  that  date  and 


*ho  have  bceu  granted  work  release  prlvl- 
l^ea  prior  to  that  date,  shall  be  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General.  Col- 
lections made  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  with  respect  to  persons  who  have  work 
release  privileges  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  shall  be  made  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  disbursed  m  accordance  with  the  indi- 
vidual work  release  plan  developed  under 
section  7  of  Lhe  District  of  Columbia  Work 
Release  Act,  approved  November  10.  1966 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  24-466). 

(CI  All  other  funds  belonging  to  or  held 
for  the  beneilt  of  employees  of  the  l/irton 
Reservation  or  Inmates  therein  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Sec.  504  (a)  Section  937  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  March  3. 
1901  (DC.  Code.  sec.  24-405).  Is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Jail  or  In  the 
workhouse  of  the  District  of  Columbia"  and 
inserting  in  heu  thereof  "facilities  operated 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections",  and 

<2)  by  striking  out  "superintendent  of  the 
Washlntgon  Asylum  and  Jail  tor  those  con- 
fined in  the  Jail,  and  upon  the  certificate  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  workhouse  for 
those  confined  in  the  workhouse,"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "superintendent  of 
the  particular  facility  in  which  they  are 
confined". 

lb)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  require 
that  all  inmates  of  the  workhouse  and  re- 
formatory for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  shaU 
be  returned  to  and  released  In  said  District." 
approved  June  10.  1910  (D.C  Code.  sec.  24 
406) ,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  work- 
house and  reformatory  for  the  District  of 
Columbia"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•  facilities  operated  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Corrections". 

(e)  (1)  The  last  paragraph  of  so  much  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June  5,  1920. 
OS  appears  under  the  heading  "CHARITIES 
AXD  CORRECTIONS"  and  the  subheading 
"REroBMATOBT"  (DC.  Code.  sec.  24-418)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  workhouse  and 
the  reformatory"  and  inserting  in  ileu  thereof 
"facilities  operated  by  the  Dlatilct  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Corrections". 

( 2 )  The  third  paragraph  of  so  much  of  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  February  28.  1923. 
as  appears  under  the  heading  "CHARITIES 
AND  CORRECTIONS'  and  the  subheading 
•REroBMATOBT"  (DC.  Code.  sec.  24-418)  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "at  the  reformatory" 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "at  facilities 
operated  by  the  Dlsuict  of  Columbia  Deport- 
ment of  Corrections", 

(d)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establish 
a  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  determine  Its  func- 
tions, and  lor  other  purposes."  approved 
March  16.  1926,  Is  amended  aa  follows: 

111  Section  6  of  such  Act  iD.C.  Code.  sec. 
3-106)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "(b)  the 
relormatory  at  Lorton  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia:". 

(2)  Section  7  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
24-411)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "the  re- 
formatory at  Lorton '  in  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia.". 

(e)  Section  2  of  the  AC-  entitled  "An  Act 
to  create  a  Department  of  Corrections  in  the 
District  of  Columbia."  approved  June  27. 
1946  (D.C.  Code,  sec  24-442 1 .  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  Reformatory  at  Lorton  In 
the  State  of  Virginia". 

(f)  Section  304  of  the  District  of  Colnmbla 
Law  Enforcement  Act  of  19S3,  approved  June 
29.  1953  (DC  Code.  sec.  4-134?  I .  is  amended 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (u)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Whenever  the  United  States  Board  of 
Parole  has  authorized  the  release  of  a  pri- 
soner convicted  hi  the  District  ol  Columbia, 
it  shall  notify  the  Chief  of  Police  of  that  fact 
as  far  in  advance  of  the  prisoner's  release  as 
possible.",  and 


<2l  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(C)  Except  in  cases  covered  by  subsection 
(a)  or  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
give  notice  to  the  Chief  of  Police  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  pos&ible,  whenever  a  prisoner  who 
has  been  convicted  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  Is  under  sentence  of  su  months  or 
more  is  to  be  released  from  an  instltuUon 
under  the  management  and  regulation  of  the 
Attorney  General." 

(g)  The  Act  of  June  1.  1957  (D.C.  Code, 
eec,  24-418a)   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "District  of  Colum- 
bia Reformatory  located  at  Lorton.  Virginia, 
at  fair  market  prices  determined  by  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia." 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "facilities  un- 
der the  management  and  regulations  of  the 
Attorney  General  at  Lorton.  Virginia,  at 
fair  market  prices  determined  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,",  and 

\2)  by  striking  out  the  last  aentenoe  there- 
of. 

(h>  The  first,  second,  and  third  provisos 
of  so  much  of  the  first  section  ol  the  Act  of 
March  2,  1911.  as  appeaiB  under  the  head- 
ing "CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS  "  and 
the  subheadmg  "woxkhocss"  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  24-4031.  arc  repealed. 

(i)  So  much  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  September  1,  1916,  as  appears  under  the 
heading  "CHAHTnES  AND  CORRECTIONS" 
and  the  subheading  "axvoaiiATOBT"  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  24-402).  is  repealed. 

(J)  So  much  of  the  first  section  of  the 
Act  of  March  3.  1915.  as  appears  under  the 
heading  "JUDICIAL"  and  the  subheading 
"ONiTso  STATES  cotJETs"  and  relates  to  re- 
imbursement of  District  of  Columbia  con- 
victs (D.C.  Code.  sec.  24-424),  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"The  cost  of  the  care  and  custody  of  per- 
sons convicted  of  violations  of  laws  applica- 
ble exclusively  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  committed  to  Federal  penal  or  correc- 
tional institutions  shall  be  charged  against 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  quarterly  ac- 
counts to  be  rendered  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States.  The  amount  to  be 
charged  against  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  be  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  aver- 
age dally  number  of  such  persons  in  the 
particular  institution  during  the  quarter  by 
the  per  capita  coat  for  all  prisoners  In  the 
same  instltuUon  for  the  same  quarter,  but 
excluding  expenses  of  coristructlon  or  extra- 
ordlnorj-  repair  of  buildings," 

Sec.  505.  Prosecution  for  violations  of  laws 
applicable  exclusively  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  relate  to  violations  of  law  in 
or  affecting  penal  or  correctional  institu- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  (Including 
the  Lorton  Reservation)  committed  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall  not  be 
affected  by  this  title  or  abated  by  reason 
thereof  and  the  penalties  applicable  to  such 
vlalatlons  shall  apply  to  any  person  con- 
victed of  such  a  violation  occurring  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

Sec.  606.  (a)  All  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  exercised  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Board  of  Parole  on  the  day  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  are  hereby  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Board  of  Parole  all  of  the 
property,  rccoids.  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  allocatlcns,  and  other 
fund;  availrble  or  to  be  made  available,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Parole. 

(c)  The  positions,  membera.  and  persotmel 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Parole 
are  transferred  to  the  United  States  Board  of 
Parole  and  shall,  with  re^>ect  to  all 
rights,  privileges,  and  benefits,  be  considered 
as  continuous  employees  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole  without  break  in  service.  The 
fcrmer  members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Parole  and  all  other  personnel 
transferred  by  this  subsection  may  be  as- 
signed to  such  duties  as  the  Attorney  General 
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deems  appropriate,  but  without  diminution 
of  comp«n»»liou  or  employment  rlgbta  pre- 
viously acquired. 

(d)  (1  >  The  poaltlona  and  personnel  ot  the 
District  ol  Columbia  Department  ot  Correc- 
tion* who  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  determines  were  em- 
ployed In  connection  with  the  counseling  or 
tuperriston  of  persona  paroled  or  mando- 
tonlv  released  from  the  Lorton  ReserTatlon 
or  the  Women's  Detention  Center  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  Uansferred  to  the 
United  States  Board  of  Parole  and  shall,  with 
respect  to  all  rlghu.  privileges,  and  benefl«. 
be  considered  as  conilnuouB  employees  of  the 
United  Stat«  Board  of  Parole  without  break 
in  serrtce.  Personnel  transferred  by  this  sub- 
section mav  be  assigned  to  such  duUea  as 
the  Attorney  General  deems  appropriate,  but 
without  diminution  of  compensation  or  em- 
plovment  rights  previously  acquired. 

(2)  Nothing  m  this  subsection  shall  affect 
tlie  emplcvment  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Corrections  of  personnel 
assigned  to  or  employed  m  connection  with 
halfway  houses  or  similar  community  based 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
S«c  507  (a)  Persona  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced in  the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to 
the  effecilve  date  of  this  title  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  parole  and  paroled  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  laws  in  effect  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  day  sentence  waa 
imposed  upon  them. 

(b>  Persons  on  parole  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  day  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  shall  remain  subject  to  all 
cf  the  terms  and  conditions  imposed  upon 
them  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title 
and  their  parole  shall  be  subject  to  termina- 
tion or  modification  in  accordance  with  the 
law  m  effect  in  the  District  of  ColumbU  on 
the  day  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 

(c)  Nothing  In  this  title  shafl  affect  the 
validity  of  warrants  issued  by  the  Dlsttict 
of  Columbia  Board  of  Parole  or  any  mem- 
ber thereof  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
title.  „ 

S«c.  50e.  The  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  and  all  other  agencies 
and  oCBclals  of  the  District  shiU  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole  and 
shall  famish  the  Board  with  such  InXorma- 
tion,  files,  and  records  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  the  perlormance  of  Its  duties. 

Stc-  503.  (al  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Indeterminate  Sentence 
and  Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  determine  Its  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes.'"  approved  July  15. 1933.  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec- 
24-303)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sic  5.  Any  officer  of  a  facility  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of  Corrections 
or  any  officer  of  the  MetropoUt*n  Police  De- 
partmeni  to  whom  a  warrant  of  the  United 
States  Board  of  Parole  for  the  retalclng  of  a 
parole  violator  is  delivered,  shall  execute  the 
warrant  by  taking  such  prisoner  and  return- 
ing him  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General " 

I3>  Sections  4.  6.  7.  9,  and  10  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sections  24-304.  34-206  to  34- 
2091  are  repealed. 

( b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  reorganize 
the  system  of  parole  of  prisoners  convicted 
in  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  July 
17.  1947  (D.C.  Code,  sections  34-310a  to  2*- 
2010.  is  repealed. 

fc>  Title  18.  Unlt«d  Stales  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

(U  Section  4202  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  District  of  Columbia'*  im- 
mediately after  "A  Poderal". 

(2)  Section  4306  of  such  title  to  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  DUtrlct  of  Columbia"  Im- 
mediately aft«r  "any  United  States". 

(3)  Section  6026  of  such  title  U  amended— 
(A>  by  amending  subsection  (b)   to  read 

as  follows: 


"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  ot  Prisons 
may  contract  with  the  District  of  Colxmibla 
lor  the  treatment,  rehabilitation,  or  supervi- 
sion of  youth  offenders  committed  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General  by  courts  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  With  respect  to 
youth  offenders  convicted  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  violations  of  laws  of  the  United 
States  not  applicable  exclusively  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  cost  shall  be  paid  from 
the  Appropriation  for  Support  of  United 
States  Prisoners.'  ";  and 

(B)   by  repealing  subsection  (c). 
(4)   Section  5026  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  or  of  the  Board  of  Parole 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,'*,  and  "respec- 
tively.". ^  ^. 

S«c.  510.  Such  further  measures  and  dls- 
poaltlons  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  shall  deem  to  be 
necessary  in  order  to  eflectuate  the  transfers 
referred  to  In  this  title  shall  be  carried  out 
In  such  manner  as  he  shall  direct  and  by 
such  agencies  as  he  shall  designate. 

Src.  511.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  be  effective  the  ftrat 
day  of  the  sixth  month  foUowing  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— MISCELLANEOUS 
Sxc.  601.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  declare  the  Old  Georgetown  Market 
a  historic  landmark  and  to  require  Its  pres- 
ervation in  conunued  use  as  a  public  mar- 
ket and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Sep- 
tember 31.  1960  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  5-807).  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "but  not  to  exceed 
in  the  aggregate  •150.000'. 

Sac.  602.  (a>  Section  4(b)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Mmimum  Wage  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  3ft-404)  la  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4).  (2)  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  "or",  and  (3)  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (5)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(6>  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maxi- 
mum hours  of  service  pursuant  Xo  the  provi- 
sions of  section  304  of  part  n  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  aubsectlon 
(a>  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
February  1.  1967. 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  36-406)    Is  amended  as  follows: 

(U  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking 
out  "wage  order"  the  first  time  It  appears 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "wage  rate 
within  a  wage  order",  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"the  wage  rates'*  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "such  wage  rate". 

(3)  The  first  aentence  of  sulisectlon  (hi 
of  such  section  Is  amended  (A)  by  inserting 
"and"  Immediately  after  "occupation."  the 
second  time  it  occurs,  and  (B>  by  striking 
out  ".  and  one  or  more  representatives  of 
the  agency  designated  by  the  Commissioners 
to  administer  this  Act". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than 
10  per  centum  the  highest  minimum  wage 
rat*  in  effect  under  the  ftlr  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  on  the  date  of  such  recommenda- 
tion". 

(4)  Clause  (3>  of  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (el  of  such  section  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "District  of  Columbia"  and  in- 
aertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "Washington  Metro- 
politan region  (as  defined  In  section  6  of  the 
Washington  MetropoliUn  Beglon  Develop- 
ment Act)". 

(b>  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(a)  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  36-407)  is  amended 
by  inaertlng  immediately  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "except 
that  no  proposed  revised  wgt  order  may  be 


prepared  which  requires  (1)  a  minimum 
wage  rate  in  excess  of  the  minimum  wage 
rate  recommended  In  such  report  or  (3)  If 
the  proposed  revised  wage  order  Is  prepared 
without  the  recommendations  of  an  ad  hoc 
advisory  committee,  a  minimum  wage  rate 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  10  per  centum 
the  highest  minimum  wage  rate  In  effect  im- 
der  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938  on 
the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  proposed  re- 
vised wage  order". 

[c]  The  amendments  made  by  thla  section 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Act  shaU  not  apply  to  the  revision  of  any 
wage  order  In  effect  under  that  Act  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  If  «uch 
wage  order  requires  the  payment,  on  and 
after  such  date,  of  a  minimum  wage  rate  in 
excess  ot  the  ceiling  prescribed  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  section  6(e)  and  7(a)  of  such 
Act.  In  the  case  of  any  wage  order  In  effect 
under  such  Act  on  such  date  which  requires 
the  payment,  after  such  date,  of  a  minimum 
wage  rate  in  excess  of  such  celling,  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall. 
without  regard  to  the  procedures  prescribed 
by  such  Act,  revise  the  minimum  wage  rates 
under  such  wage  order  to  conform  to  such 
celling.  ,   ^     , 

Sec  604.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
In  consultaUon  with  the  Chief  of  Englneen 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army  and  the  commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  conduct  a  spe- 
cial study  of  and  make  recommendationa 
with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  water  pollution  problems  of  the 
part  of  the  Potomac  River  that  U  located 
within  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

(2)  the  water  reeourcea  of  the  Potomac 
River  for  such  area, 

(3)  the  problems  relating  to  the  provision 
of  adequate  faclllUes  for  water,  aewer,  sani- 
tation, and  related  serricea  for  such  area,  and 

(4)  the  esUbllshment  of  an  approprlaU 
independent  area  or  regional  entity  to  con- 
trol and  resolve  such  water  pollution  prob- 
lems, to  regulate  and  control  such  water  re- 
Bourcea.  and  to  provide  such  services  at  rea- 
sonable costs. 

The  study  shall  contain  specific  recom- 
mendations as  to  the  extent  and  amount  of 
funding  that  would  be  necessary  to  establish 
and  maintain  such  an  area  or  regional  en- 
tity, recommendations  as  to  any  functions 
now  performed  by  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  entitles  which  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  an  area  or  regional  entity,  and 
recommendations  as  to  provisions  for  protec- 
tion of  employees  of  entities  that  would  be 
affected  by  luch  transfers. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  results  of  the  study 
xmder  subsection  (a),  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations, on  or  before  March  31,  1971. 

Src.  606.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  enter 
Into  lease  agreements  with  any  person,  co- 
partnership, corporation,  or  other  entity. 
which  do  not  bind  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  periods  In  excess  of 
ten  years  for  each  such  lease  agreement,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions,  including,  with- 
out limitation,  lease  purchase,  as  be  deems 
to  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  necessary  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  District  of  Columbia  agencies  and 
activities  m  buildings  or  other  improvemenU 
which  are  in  existence  or  axe  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  lessor  for  such  purposes, 
or  on  unimproved  real  property. 

(b)  No  lease  agreement  entered  Into  under 
subeecUon  (a)  ahaU  provide  for  the  payment 
of  rental  In  excess  of  the  llmltaaona  pre- 
scribed by  section  322  of  the  Act  approved 
June  30,  1933  (40  U.3.C.  278a):  except  that 
the  provlsioiis  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  to  leases  made  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  thla  Act  except  when  renewala 
thereof  are  made  after  such  date. 

(c)  (1)  Section  6  of  the  District  of  Coluro- 
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bia   ApproprlaUon  Act.    1945    (58  SUt.  509. 
632:  D.O.  Code,  sec.  1-243)  Is  repealed. 

(2)  SecUon  12  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Coltmi- 
bla  Appropriation  Act.  1959  (72  Stat.  498. 
611;  DO.  Code.  sec.  l-343a)  Is  repealed. 
TITLE  VII— SALE  OP  DAIRY  PRODUCTS 
IN  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
regulate  within  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
sale  of  milk,  cream,  and  ice  cream,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  February  27,  1926 
(43  Stat.  1004-1008:  D.C.  Code,  sees.  33-301 — 
33-310),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Section  1.  None  but  pure,  clean,  and 
wholeeome  milk,  cream,  milk  products,  or 
froeen  deaserta  oonfumlng  to  standards  ea- 
ubllshed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, not  inconsistent  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  United  Stales  Government, 
shall  tie  produced  in.  or  be  shipped  into,  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  3-  As  used  in  this  Act — 
*(l)  The  term  "person"  Includes.  In  addi- 
tion to  Individuals,  firms,  associations,  part- 
nerships, and  corporatlona. 

"(2)  The  term  'Commissioner*  means  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
his  designated  agents. 

"(3)  The  terra  'Dlatrict"  means  the  DU- 
Ulct  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  keep  or  maintain 
within  the  District  a  dairy  farm,  milk  plant, 
or  frozen  dessert  plant  producing,  as  the  case 
may  be.  milk,  cream,  milk  products,  or  frozen 
desserts  for  sale  In  the  District,  or  bring  or 
send  into  the  District  for  sale  any  milk, 
cream,  milk  product,  or  frozen  dessert,  with- 
out a  permit  so  to  do  from  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  then  only  In  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  such  permit.  Such  permit  shall  be 
valid  only  for  the  calendar  year  In  which  it  is 
Issued,  and  shall  be  renewable  annually  on 
or  before  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each  cal- 
endar year  thereafter.  Application  for  such 
permit  shall  be  In  writing  upon  a  form  pre- 
scrit>ed  by  the  Commissioner. 

"Sec.  4.  The  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
suspend  any  permit  Issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  Act  whenever.  In  his  opinion. 
the  public  health  Is  endangered  by  the  Im- 
purity or  unwholesome ness  of  milk,  cream, 
milk  product,  or  frozen  deser-t  supplied  by 
the  holder  of  the  permit,  and  the  suspension 
ahall  remain  in  force  until  the  Commlaaioner 
finds  the  danger  no  longer  continues.  When- 
ever anv  permit  is  suspended  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  In  writing  furnlEh  to  the  holder 
of  such  permit  his  reasons  for  such  suspen- 
sion, and  each  dealer  receivmg  milk,  cream, 
milk  product,  or  frozen  dessert  from  such 
holder  shall  also  be  promptly  notified  by  the 
Commlaaioner  in  writing  of  the  suspension  of 
the  permit. 

"Sxc.  6.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  (1)  the  shipment  Into  the 
District  of  milk,  cream,  or  milk  products 
from  shipping  sutlons  or  plants  having  a 
sanitation  compliance  and  enforcement  rat- 
ing of  90  per  centtun  or  better  as  determined 
by  a  milk  sanitation  rating  officer  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare;  or  (2)  the  shipment  into  the  DU- 
trlct of  milk  or  cream  for  manufacture  Into 
frozen  dessert*,  and  frozen  desserts  contain- 
ing milk  or  cream  which  has  been  produced 
and  transported  in  accordance  with  specifica- 
tions estabUahed  by  a  State  or  Federal  regu- 
latory or  certifying  agency  and  approved  by 
the  Commissioner. 

"Sec.  6.  No  milk,  cream,  milk  product,  or 
frozen  dessert  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
to  a  consumer  in  the  District  unleaa  it  has 
been  pasteurized  by  a  method  acceptable  t» 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"Sec.  7.  The  Commissioner  U  authorized  to 
seize  all  milk,  cream,  milk  products,  or  froeen 
desserts  which  may  be  brought  into  the  Dis- 
trict in  violation  of  the  provlalons  of  this  Act. 
The  owner  of  any  such  milk,  cream,  milk 
product,  or  froeen  dessert  shall  immediately 
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be  notified  of  such  seizure,  and  If  he  shall  fall 
within  twenty -four  hours  from  the  time 
such  notice  Is  given  to  him  to  remove  or 
cause  to  be  removed  from  the  OUtrict  the 
seized  milk,  cream,  milk  product,  or  frosen 
dessert,  the  Commissioner  is  authorized  to 
destroy  or  otherwise  dispose  of  It. 

"Sec.  8.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
U  hereby  authorized  to  make  from  time  to 
time  all  such  reasonable  regulations  or  stand- 
ards consistent  with  thU  Act  as  it  deems  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  milk,  cream,  milk  prod- 
uct, and  frozen  dessert  supply  of  the  Dlatrict. 
Such  regulations  or  standards  shall  be  pub- 
lished once  in  a  dally  newspaper  of  general 
circulation  In  the  District  at  least  thirty  days 
before  any  penalty  may  be  exacted  for  viola- 
tion thereof. 

"Sec.  9.  No  person  In  the  DUtrict  shall  seU 
or  offer  for  sale  any  milk,  cream,  milk  prod- 
uct, or  frozen  dessert  from  any  source  until 
he  shall  have  first  determined  that  the  per- 
son providing  such  milk,  cream,  milk  prod- 
uct, or  frozen  dessert  holds  a  permit  from  the 
Commissioner  to  ship  milk,  creem.  milk 
products,  or  frozen  desserts  into  the  DUtzlct. 
"Sec.  10.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  or  stand- 
ards promulgated  hereunder  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  %S00  or  Lm- 
prisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  daya. 
or  both.  Prosecutions  shall  be  conducted  tn 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  name  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  his  as- 
sistants." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  thU  section  shall  take  effect  on  July 
1,  1971. 

TITLE  Vin— INTERSTATB  ROUTES  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  PAYMENT 
Sec.  801.  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  under  article 
VI  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act 
Of  1947  (DC.  Code.  sees.  47-2501a— 47-2501b) 
unless  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  certified  to  Congress  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  each  request  to  Congress  for  an 
appropriation  of  funds  under  such  article 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
has  begun  work  on  each  of  the  highway 
projects  on  the  Interstate  System  within  the 
DUtrlct  of  Columbia  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  section  23  of  the  Ped- 
eral-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1968  and  any  Act  of 
Congress  enacted  after  that  Act  and  has 
committed  itself  to  construct  and  complete 
those  projects,  or.  In  the  case  of  any  such 
highway  project  on  which  the  District  of 
Columbia  government  has  not  begun  work 
or  with  respect  to  which  It  has  not  made 
or  carried  out  such  commitment,  the  failure 
to  begin  such  work  or  make  or  carry  out  such 
commitment  Is  solely  because  of  a  court  In- 
junction issued  in  response  to  a  petition 
filed  by  a  person  other  than  the  DUtrict  of 
Columbia  or  any  agency,  departxnent.  or  In- 
strumentality of  the  United  Statea. 

TITLE  IX — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  901.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  thereof  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances. U  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
thU  Act.  and  tbe  application  of  such  provi- 
sion to  other  persons  or  circumstances  ahall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  903.  Except  as  provided  in  title  V. 
nothing  in  thU  Act,  or  any  amendzncnts 
nude  by  thu  Act.  shall  be  construed  so  as  to 
affect  the  authority  vested  In  the  OommU- 
sloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  au- 
thority vested  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  by  Reorganlzauon  Plan  Numbered  3 
of  1967.  The  performance  of  any  function 
vested  by  thU  Act  in  the  OommUalon  of  tbe 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  or  in  any  office  or  agen- 
cy under  his  Jurisdiction  and  control,  or  in 
the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  Council,  may  be 
delegated  by  tbe  Commlsaioner  or  Council, 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  such  plan. 


Sbc.  903.  (a)  The  repeat  or  amendment  by 
thU  Act  of  any  provision  of  law  ahall  not 
affect  any  other  provision  of  Uw,  any  act 
done  or  any  right  accrued  or  accruing  under 
such  repealed  or  amended  law,  or  any  suit 
or  proceeding  bad  or  commenced  m  any  clvU 
cause  before  repeal  or  amendment  of  such 
law;  but  all  rights  and  liabilities  under  such 
repealed  or  amended  law  shall  continue,  and 
may  be  enforced  in  tbe  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent,  as  If  such  repeal  or  amend- 
nxent  had  not  been  made. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  offense  committed 
or  penalty  incurred  under  any  provUlon  of 
law  repealed  or  amended  by  thU  Act  such 
offense  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  and 
such  penalty  may  be  enforced  In  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  If  thla 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tbe  bill  be  considered  a£  read,  printed  in 
the  Record,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMMZTTSK  AKBfmMXNT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clauae  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

TITLE    I— REVENUE 

Sic.  101.  Section  1  of  article  VI  of  the  DU- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1947  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-2501a)  is  ameoded  (l)  by 
striking  out  "1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1971",  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"9105,000,000"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"•  130.000  .OOO". 

Sac.  loa.  The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  carefully  examine  and  review 
each  request  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia  for 
regular,  supplemental,  and  deficiency  appro- 
priations to  determine  (1)  the  priorities  of 
the  expenditures  for  which  each  appropria- 
tion U  requested,  and  (9)  where  reductions 
can  be  made  In  such  ezpendlturee. 

Sac.  103.  (a)  Subeectlon  (b)(1)  of  the  first 
secUon  of  the  Act  of  Jime  6,  19&8  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  9-220(b)(l))  (relating  to  the  borrow- 
ing authority  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia) ,  U 
amended — 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"19«8,  1969.  or  1970"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "1971  or  1973"  and  by  striking  out 
"6  per  centum"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "8  per  centum";  and 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (B>.  by  striking  out 
"1970"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "1972"  and  by  striking  out 
"6  per  centum"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "8  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  214  of  the  District  ol  Colimi- 
bla  Public  Works  Act  of  1964  (D.C.  Code,  aec 
43-1613)  U  amended  by  striking  out  "»3a,- 
000.000"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  •73,- 
000.000". 

(c)  Section  402(a)  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia PubUc  Works  Act  of  1954  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  7-133 (a))  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"$86,350,000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"9110,000,000". 

(d)  SecUon  a(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorising  loans  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  for  the  expansion  of  the  DU- 
trict of  ColumbU  water  system",  approved 
June  2,  1950  (DC.  Code,  sec  43-1640(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "935,000.000"  and 
inserUng  In  Ueu  thereof  "Ifil.OOO.OOO"'. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  No  single  unit  motor  Tchicle 
hating  three  or  man  axles  and  designed  to 
unload  Iteelf  shaU  be  operated  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  a  groes  weight  in  excess  of 
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tho  weight  pff.-mi'Ted  under  normal  opern- 
tians  under  District  of  Columbia  regula'-tons 
unless  such  vehicle  displays  a  valid  special 
hfluJtng  permit  obtained  In  accordance  with 
the  provlslona  of  this  wctton. 

(b)  The  C':inm!s?loncr  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  his  dejifrnatcd  agent  shall,  upon 
approval  of  an  application  from  the  owner 
of  such  a  moror  vehicle  and  pavment  of  the 
permit  lee  pre^^crtbed  by  subsection  (c»  of 
thU  section.  iMue  to  the  owner  a  special  haul- 
l»\g  permit  for  such  motor  vehicle, 

ici  There  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid  for  each  permit  year  for  each  motor  ve- 
hicle required  to  have  a  Bpeclal  hauling  per- 
mit the  foUowlng  fees: 

(1)  $680  \t  such  motor  vehicle  Is  first 
placed  In  service  after  July  1.  1970. 

(21  If  such  motor  vehicle  is  In  operation 
on  or  before  July  1.  1970.  and  operated  at  a 
groa*  weight — 

iA)  m  excess  of  the  weight  permitted  un- 
der normal  operations  under  District  of  Co- 
lumbia regxilftt  ions  but  less  than  50,000 
pounds,  a  fee  of  *380; 

iBi  of  50.000  pounds  or  more  but  less  than 
53.000  pounds,  a  fee  of  (480: 

(Ci  of  55.000  pounds  or  more  but  less  than 
60.000  pound5.  a  fee  of  >£80;  or 

« D }  of  60.000  pounds  or  more,  not  to  exceed 
65.000   po'jnds.  a    fee   of   »680:    or 

(did  I  A  permit  year  shoil  begin  on  July 
1  and  end  on  June  30.  Every  perml:  issued 
under  this  section  shall  expire  at  midnight 
on  June  30  of  the  permit  year,  unless  the 
(Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
grants  an  extension.  During  the  month  of 
June.  It  shall  be  lawful  to  operate  a  motor 
vehicle  displaying  a  permit  Issued  under  this 
section  for  tlie  following  permit  year. 

i2>  When  an  application  for  a  permit  is  re- 
ceived on  or  alter  January  1  of  a  permit  year, 
the  fee  for  a  permit  for  such  permit  year 
shall  be  one-half  of  the  amount  otherwise 
provlded- 

(e)  Proceeds  from  fees  payable  under  this 
section  shall  be  deposited  In  the  highway 
fund  created  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on 
motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  ptirposes'*,  ap- 
proved AprU  23.  1924  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
1901). 

ift  The  Conuiilssloner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  authorized  to  increase,  from 
time  to  time,  the  fees  prescribed  by  sub- 
section (c)  of  this  section,  taltlng  into  ac- 
count expenditures  for  the  purpose  of  repaJr- 
mg  or  replacing  highway  structures  and 
roadway  pavements  requlrlns  such  repair  or 
replacement  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  for  which  special  permits  are 
required  by  this  section. 

(g)  This  section  shall  take  effect  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1970. 
TITLE  n— MISCELLANEOUS  TAX  MATTERS 
Sec.  201.  (aid)  The  secoud  proviso  In 
section  114fait6)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Sales  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-2601. 
par.  I4ia»f6t)   la  repealed. 

(2)  Section  125(1)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
47-3602(1)  t  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  immedlafely  preceding  "(C)"  and  by 
striidng  out  the  semicolon  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  (D)  charge* 
for  rental  of  textiles  if  the  esEentlal  part  of 
the  rental  Includes  recurring  services  of  laun- 
dering or  cleaning  of  the  textiles;". 

ibi  Section  138  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Sales  Tax  Act  (D,C.  Code,  sec.  47-2605) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"in  Sales  of  textiles  to  persons  who  are 
engaged  In  the  business  of  renting  such 
textiles.  If  the  essential  part  of  such  rental 
business  includes  recurring  services  of  laun- 
dering or  cleaning  luch  textiles." 

(Oil)   The  second  prorlao  In  section  301 


(ft)  (4)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax 
Act  iD.C.  Code,  sec.  47-2701(1)  (a)  (4) )  Is 
repealed. 

(2)  Section  212(1)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Ufe  T:ix  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2702 
(in  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  im- 
medlutely  precetilng  "(C)"  and  by  striking 
ovit  ih»  semicolon  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ■',  (Dl  charges  for 
rental  of  textiles  if  the  essential  part  of  the 
rental  includes  recurring  service  of  lounder- 
ine  or  cleaning  of  the  textiles:". 

Sec.  202-  Paragraph  »hl  of  section  1  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  real  prop- 
erty exempt  from  taxation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  December  24.  1942 
ID.C.  Code.  sec.  47-801a>.  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "For  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 
any  building — 

"(1)  which  is  financed  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  (A)  a  mortgage  insured  under  section 
231  (d)  (3).  (h).  or  <1>  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  and  receiving  the  t>eneflt3  of  the 
interest  rate  provided  for  in  the  proviso  in 
section  221(dl  (5)  of  such  Act.  cr  iBi  a  mort- 
gage Insured  imder  section  237  of  such  Act: 
■'(2)  with  respect  to  which  periodic  as- 
sistance payments  are  made   under  section 

235  of  the  National  Houstns  Act  or  Interest 
reduction  payments  are  made  under  section 

236  of  such  Act; 
"(3)   With  respect  to  which   rent  supple- 
ment payments  are  made  under  section  101 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965; 

■■i4)  which  1*  financed  in  whole  or  In  part 
with  a  loan  made  under  section  202  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959: 

"(5)  which  contains  dwelling  unit?  con- 
sututlns  low-rent  housing  In  private  ac- 
commodation* within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937;  or 

"(6)  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  an 
outstanding  rehabilitation  loan  made  under 
section  312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 
shall  not.  so  long  as  the  mortgage  or  loan 
involved  remains  outstanding  or  the  assist- 
ance Involved  continues  to  be  received,  be 
considered  a  building  used  for  purposes  of 
public  charity;  except  that  this  .sentence  will 
not  apply  to  those  organisations  granted 
an  exemption  under  this  paragraph  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sentence." 

Src.  203.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  the  following 
property  In  the  District  of  Columbia  owned 
by  the  American  institute  of  Architects 
Foundation,  Incorporated,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  shall  be 
exempt  from  taxation  by  the  District  of 
Columbia: 

(1)  The  real  property  (Inchiding  the  im- 
provements thereon  known  as  the  Octagon 
House)  which  is  described  as  lot  36  In  square 
170. 

(2)  The  furtature,  furnishings,  and  other 
personal  property  located  In  any  improve- 
ments on  such  real  property. 

(b.)  The  property  described  in  subsection 
(s)  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  so  long  as  (1)  that 
property  Is  owned  by  the  Foundation  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  and  Is  used  In  carry- 
ing on  its  purposes  and  activities  and  Is  not 
used  for  any  commercial  purposes:  and  (2) 
the  Octagon  House  Is  (A)  maintained  by 
that  Foundation  as  a  historical  bulldlni;  to 
t>e  preserved  for  its  architectural  and  histori- 
cal significance,  and  (B)  accessible  to  the 
general  public  without  charge  or  payment 
of  a  fee  of  any  kind  at  such  reasonable  hours 
and  under  such  regulations  as  may,  from 
time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  that  Fotmda- 
tlon.  The  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  real  property 
exempt  from  taxation  in  the  District  of 
Columbia",  approved  December  24,  1942 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  47-80ib),  aball  apply  with 


respect  to  the  property  made  exempt  from 
taxation  by  this  section,  and  the  Foundation 
shall  make  the  reports  required  by  section 
3  Of  that  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-«01c)  and 
shall  have  the  appeal  rights  provided  by 
section  5  of  that  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec  47- 
801e). 

(c)  This  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  June  30. 
1909. 

Sec.  204.  Section  3(a)(7)  of  title  III  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fran- 
chise Tax  Act  of  1947  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47- 
1557b  (a)  (7))  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In 
the  case  of  property  held  by  any  taxpayer 
on  the  first  day  of  his  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1966.  which,  on 
such  first  day,  was  properly  described  In  this 
paragraph,  any  reduction  In  the  basis  of 
such  property  for  purposes  of  computing  ih© 
allowance  under  this  paragraph  which  re- 
sulted from  the  enactment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1969  shall  be 
treated  as  an  additional  depreciation  deduc- 
tion which  Shall  ( subject  to  paragraph  (141) 
be  allowable  under  this  paragraph  ratably 
over  such  period  (beginning  not  earlier  than 
the  first  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer  which 
begins  after  Dec«mt)er  31.  1968).  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  taxable  years,  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  taxpayer  and  the  Commissioner." 
TITLE  m— MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL 
SCHOOL  SUBSIDY 
Sec.  301.  TtOs  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Dl-sirlct  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental 
Manpower  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  302.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
to  assist  private  nonprofit  medical  and  den- 
tal schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
their  critical  financial  needs  in  meeting  the 
operational  co-^ts  required  to  maintain  qual- 
ity medical  and  dental  educational  pro- 
grams and  to  increase  the  number  of  stu- 
dents lu  such  institutions  as  a  necessary 
health  manpower  service  to  the  metropolitan 
area  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  in  this 
tlUe  referred  to  as  the  'Secretary')  is  au- 
thorized to  make  pranta  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  In 
tills  title  referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner") 
in  amounts  the  Secretary  determines  to  b« 
the  minimum  amounts  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  Lhls  title.  The  total 
amount  of  granu  under  this  section  for  any 
fiscal  year  Shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  (1) 
the  product  of  »5,000  times  the  number  of 
full-time  Btudenu  enrolled  in  private  non- 
profit accredited  medical  schools  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  (2)  the  product  of 
03.000  times  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  accredited 
dental  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  307,  In  determining  eligibility  for. 
and  the  amount  of,  grants  with  respect  to 
private  nonprofit  medical  and  dental  schools, 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  any  granU 
made  to  such  schools  pursuant  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  program  under  section  773  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (42  UJS.C. 
295f-2)  relating  to  financial  assistance  to 
schools  which  are  In  serious  financial  straits 
to  aid  them  in  meeting  their  costs  of  oper- 
ation. 

(c>  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated «6.20O.0O0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1972.  to  make  grants  under  this  section- 
Src.  304.  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  set  dates  by  which  applications  for 
grants  under  section  303  for  any  fiscal  year 
must  be  filed  by  the  Commissioner.  A  grant 
under  section  303  may  be  made  only  if  appli- 
cation therefor — 

(1)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary: 

(2)  contains  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  make  the  determlna- 
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tions  required  of  him  under  this  title  &nd 
such  assurance  as  be  may  find  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  Commissioner  and 
the  applicant  schools  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  require  in  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  title. 

Sac.  305.  For  the  purposes  of  section  303 
and  section  307,  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
shall  Include  provisions  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  number  of  students  enrolled 
in  a  school,  or  in  a  particular  year-class  in 
a  school,  as  the  case  may  be.  on  the  basis  of 
esUmates,  or  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
students  who  were  enrolled  in  a  school,  or  in 
a  particular  year-class,  as  the  case  may  be.  In 
au  earlier  year,  or  on  such  basis  as  he  deems 
appropriate  for  making  such  deLerminatfona. 

Sec.  306.  Grants  under  section  303  may  be 
piild  m  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
at  such  intervals  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
nece&^ary  and  with  appropriate  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments previously  made. 

Sec.  307.  From  funds  received  under  sec- 
tion 303.  the  Commissioner  shall  make  pay- 
ments (in  amounts  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  such  section  303)  to  private  non- 
profit schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  total  of  the 
payments  under  this  section  in  any  fiscal 
year  to  a  medical  school  shall  not  exceed  the 
product  of  $5,000  times  the  number  of  fuU- 
ttme  students  enrolled  In  such  school,  and 
the  total  of  payments  to  a  dental  school  shall 
not  exceed  the  product  of  S3.000  times  the 
number  of  full-time  student.^  enrolled  in 
such  school. 

Sec.  308.  The  Commissioner  may  from  time 
to  Ume  set  dates  by  which  applications  for 
payments  by  the  Commissioner  under  section 
307  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  filed.  A  pay- 
ment under  section  307  by  the  Commissioner 
may  be  made  only  II  the  application  there- 
for— 

(It  Is  approved  by  the  Commissioner  upon 
his  determination  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eligibility  conditions  of  this  title;  and 

(2)  contains  such  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
nuke  determinations  required  under  this 
title  and  such  assiu-ances  as  they  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
title. 

SEC.  309-  Payments  under  section  307  by  the 
Commissioner  may  be  paid  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement  at  such  intervals  as 
the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  and 
with  appropriate  adjustments  on  account  of 
oierp.iymeni5  or  underpayments  prevloiisly 
mode. 

Sec.  310.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1>  The  term  "full-time  students"  means 
students  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
in  an  accredited  school  of  medicine  or  school 
of  denristry  leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  doctor  of  dentlstrj-.  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree. 

(2)  The  terms  "school  of  medicine"  and 
"school  of  dentistry"  mean  a  school  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  provides  training 
leading,  respectively,  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine  and  doctor  of  denUstry.  or  an  equiv- 
alent degree,  and  which  is  accredited  by  a 
recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for  such 
purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  of 
the  United  States. 

(31  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  a 
school  of  medicine  or  a  school  of  dentistry 
means  one  which  is  owned  and  operated  by 
one  or  more  corporations  or  associations  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  individual. 

TITLE  IV— FUNDS  FOR  HIGHER 
EDUCATION 

Sec  401.  (a)  Section  107  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  31-1607)  Is  amended— 


(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  Uie  end  of 
paragraph  (4): 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"{fit  section  lOB(b)  of  this  Act,";  and 

(4)  by  striidng  out  "Federal  City  College 
shall"  and  Uiseraug  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "Federal  City  College  and  the  Wash- 
ington Technical  Institute  shall  each". 

(b)  Section  109ia)(l)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-1609;a)  (1) )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Fedt^ral  City  College  shall"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Fed- 
eral City  College  and  the  Wa-shington  Tech- 
nical Institute  shall  each". 

(c)  Section  110  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
31-1610)  Is  redesignated  as  section  lU  and 
the  following  new  section  is  inserted  Unmedi- 
ately  after  section  109; 

"Sec.  110.  Grants  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia under  the  Acts  referred  to  In  section  107 
and  under  section  109(b)  and  the  earaiings  of 
sums  appropriated  under  section  lOS^b)  shall 
be  shared  equally'  between  the  Federal  City 
College  and  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  take  effect  on  July  1.  1971.  and 
shall  be  applicable  to  any  earnings,  on  or 
after  that  date,  of  sums  heretofore  appro- 
priated to  the  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
suant to  section  lOS(b)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act. 

Skc.  402.  Any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion located  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
described  in  the  firac  sentence  of  section 
1201(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 
(Other  than  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 
College,  Federal  City  College.  Qallaudet  Col- 
lege, and  Howard  University)  may  borrow 
money  at  such  rates  of  Interest  as  the  Instltu- 
uon  may  determine,  without  regard  to  the 
restrictions  of  any  usury  law,  and  shall  not 
plead  any  statutes  against  usury  in  any 
action. 

TITLfi  V— TRANSFER  OF  LORTON 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  facilities  operated  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions m  the  state  of  Virginia  commonly 
known  as  the  Lorton  Reser^-ation  and  con- 
sisting of  the  Correctional  Complex,  the 
Minimum  Security  Facility,  the  Youth  Cor- 
rections Center,  and  related  facilities,  all 
functions,  powers,  duties,  and  records  of 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  District  of  Columbia  Council 
with  respect  thereto,  and  the  care,  custody, 
discipline,  instruction,  and  rehabilitation  of 
persons  committed  to  or  residing  therein  are 
transferred  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States. 

(b)(1)  The  posltiotis  and  personnel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions (other  than  medical  positions  and  per- 
sonnel) who  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Mani^ement  and  Budget  determines  were 
employed  In  connection  with  any  function, 
power,  or  duty  transferred  by  this  section 
ore  transferred  to  the  Attorney  General.  All 
personnel  trar.sferred  by  this  subsection  shall 
continue  to  have  the  employment  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  had  on  the  day  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(2)  The  medical  positions  and  personnel 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections  who  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  determines  were 
employed  in  connection  with  any  function, 
power,  or  duty  transferred  by  this  section 
are  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  together  with  such 
records  as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  determines  relate  to 
their  functions.  Such  medical  personnel  shall 
continue  to  have  the  employment  rights  and 
privileges  which  they  had  on  the  day  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  property,  unexpended 
balances  of  appropriations,  allocations,  and 


other  funds  of  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  Corrections  aa  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  de- 
termines are  used.  held,  available,  or  to  be 
made  available  In  connection  with  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  section  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
as  appropriate. 

(d)  No  contract  for  services  or  supplies 
made  pursuant  to  authority  granted  by  law 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Corrections  with  respect  to  the  Lorton  Res- 
ervation shall  be  invalidated  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title. 

Sec.  502.  (a>  All  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Corrections  with  respect  to 
the  Lorton  Reservation  shall  continue  in 
force  and  effect  until  amended  or  repealed 
by  the  Aitoruey  Geneial. 

(b)  A  person  who  is  an  Inmate  of  the 
Lorton  Reservation  on  the  day  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  title  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  regulations 
governing  good  time  allowances  which  were 
in  effect  with  respect  to  lilm  on  the  day 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  title. 

(c)  A  person  who,  on  the  day  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  has  work  re- 
lease privileges  pursuant  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Work  Release  Act.  approved  No- 
vember 10.  1966  (D.C.  Code.  sees.  24—461 
to  24-470).  shall  remain  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  imtil  his  release  from 
custody. 

Sec.  503.  (a)  On  the  effective  date  of  this 
title,  there  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  Industries  Fund  such  portion  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  correctional  Indus- 
tries fund  aa  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  determines  Is  rea- 
sonably attributable  to  the  occupational 
programs  of  the  Lorton  Reservation. 

(b)  On  the  effective  date  of  this  title,  funds 
prevlotisly  paid  into  the  work  release  trust 
fund  by  persons  who  are  Inmates  of  the  Lor- 
ton Reservation  on  that  date  and  who  have 
been  granted  work  release  privileges  prior  to 
that  date,  shall  be  uansferred  to  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Attorney  General.  Collections 
made  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
»-ith  respect  to  persons  who  have  work  re- 
lease privileges  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
title  shall  be  made  by  the  Attorney  General 
and  disbursed  In  accordance  with  the  in- 
dividual work  release  plan  developed  under 
section  7  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Work 
Release  Act.  approved  November  10.  1966 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  24-466). 

(c)  All  other  funds  t>elonglng  to  or  held 
tor  the  benefit  of  employees  of  the  Lorton 
Reservation  or  inmates  therein  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  cus'tody  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

Sec-  504.  (B)  Section  937  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  law  for 
the  District  of  Columbia."  approved  March 
3,  1901  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  24-405) .  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  Jail  or  in  the  work- 
house of  the  District  of  Columbia"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "facilities  operated  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Cor- 
rections", and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "superintendent  of  the 
Washington  Asylum  and  Jail  for  those  con- 
fined In  the  Jail,  and  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  workhouse  for 
those  confined  in  the  workhouse."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "superintendent  of  the 
particular  facility  in  which  they  are  con- 
fined". 

(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  require 
that  all  Inmates  of  the  workhouse  and  re- 
formatory for  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  returned  to  and  released  in  said  District." 
approved  June  10.  1910  (D.C.  CTode.  sec.  34- 
406),  is  amended  by  strlkltig  out  "the  work- 
house and  reformatory  for  the  District  of 
Columbia"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof  "fa- 
culties operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department  of  Corrections". 
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■■KrroRS4iTO»T"  (D.C.  Code,  5«.  at-418)  la 
»inend?d  by  striking  out  "the  workhouae  fcnd 
the  reformatory"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "facilities  operated  by  the  Dlatrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Corrections". 

(3)  The  third  paragraph  of  »o  much  of 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  February  28, 
1923.  as  appear*  under  the  heading  "CHARI- 
TIES and  COKRECTTONS"  and  the  subhead- 
ing -KroaMATOtT"  ID.C.  Code.  sec.  24-418) 
IB  amended  by  strlltlng  out  "at  the  reforma- 
tory" and  inserting  la  Ueu  thereof  "at  faclU- 
tlea  operated  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Department   of  Corrections". 

(d>  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  establUh 
a  Board  of  Public  Welfare  in  and  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  determine  lU  func- 
tions, and  for  other  purposes."  approved 
March  16.  1928.  la  amended  in  section  6 
(D.C.  Code,  aec-  3-106)  by  striking  out  "(b) 
the  reformatory  at  Lorton  in  the  State  of 
Virginia:"  and  redesignating  clauses  (c) 
through  (k)  as  clauses  (b)  through  (J),  re- 
spectively. 

(ei  Section  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  create  a  Department  of  Corrections  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,"  approved  June 
27,  1946  (DC.  Code.  sec.  34-443) .  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Reformatory  at  Lorton 
In  the  State  of  Virginia.". 

(fi  Section  304  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia 1-aw  Enforcement  Act  of  I9M.  approved 
June  29.  1953  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  4-134c) .  la 
amended — 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(a)  Whenever  the  United  States  Board 
of  Parole  has  authorized  the  releaae  of  a 
prisoner  convicted  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, It  shall  notify  the  Chief  of  Police 
of  that  fact  as  far  in  advance  of  the  pris- 
oner's releaae  as  possible.",  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subsection  (b)  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(CJ  Except  in  cases  covered  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  the  Attorney  General  shall 
give  notice  to  the  Chief  of  Police  as  far  In  ad- 
vance as  possible,  whenever  a  prisoner  who 
has  been  convicted  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  la  under  sentence  of  six  months  or 
more  is  to  be  released  from  an  institution 
under  the  management  and  regulation  of  the 
Attorney  General." 

(g)  The  Act  of  June  1,  1957  (DC.  Code. sec. 
24-4183)  Is  amended- 


agalnst  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be  as- 
certained bv  multiplying  the  average  daUy 
number  of  such  persons  In  the  particular  in- 
stitution during  the  quarter  by  the  per  capi- 
ta coat  for  all  prisoners  In  the  same  instliu- 
Uon  for  the  same  quarter,  but  excluding  ex- 
penses of  construction  or  extraordinary  repair 
of  buildings,"  ^  ,  _ 

See  505.  Prosecution  for  vlolatlon-s  of  laws 
applicable  exclusively  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  relate  to  violations  of  law  in  or 
affecting  penal  or  correctional  Institutions  of 
the  Dlsuict  of  Columbia  (including  the  I/Jr- 
ton  Reservation)  committed  prior  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  title  sbaU  not  be  affected 
by  this  title  or  abated  by  reason  thereof  and 
the  penalties  applicable  to  such  violations 
shall  apply  to  any  person  convicted  of  such  a 
violation  occurring  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  title.  . 

Stc  506.  (a)  All  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  exercised  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Parole  on  the  day  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  title  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole. 

(b)  There  are  hereby  transferred  to  the 
United  States  Board  of  Parole  all  of  the  prop- 
erty records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  ap- 
propriations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
available  or  to  be  made  available,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Board  of  Parole. 

(c)  The  positions,  members,  and  personnel 
of  the  Dl«trict  of  Columbia  Board  of  Parole 
are  transferred  to  the  United  States  Board  of 
Parole  and  shall,  with  respect  to  all  rights, 
privileges  and  benefits,  be  considered  as  con- 
tinuous employees  of  the  United  States  Board 
of  Parole  without  break  In  service.  The  for- 
mer members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Parole  and  all  other  personnel  trans- 
ferred by  this  subsection  may  be  assigned  to 
guch  duties  as  the  Attorney  General  deems 
appropriate,  but  without  diminution  of  com- 
pensation or  employment  rlghu  previously 
acquired. 

(d)(1)  The  positions  and  personnel  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Department  of  Correc- 
tions who  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  determines  were  em- 
ployed In  connection  with  the  counseling  or 
supervision  of  persons  paroled  or  mandatorily 
released  from  the  Lorton  Reservotion  or  the 
Women's  Detention  Center  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  transferred  to  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole  and  shall,  with  respect  to  all 


(I)  by  striking  out  "District  of  ColumbU     rights,  privileges,  and  beneflta.  be  considered 


Reformatory  located  at  Lorton.  Virginia,  at 
fair  market  prices  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia."  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "faclUtles  under  the 
management  and  regulations  of  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  at  Lorton,  Virginia,  at  fair  market 
prices  determined  by  the  Attorney  General.", 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of. 

(b)  The  fint,  second,  and  third  provisos  of 
BO  much  of  the  first  section  of  tbe  Act  of 
IbCarch  3,  191 1,  as  appears  under  tbe  heading 
"CHARITIES  AND  CORRECTIONS"  and  the 
subheading  "workhocsx'  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
34-409) ,  are  repealed. 

(1)  5o  much  of  tbe  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  September  I,  191S.  as  appears  under  the 
heading  "CHARITIES  ANT>  CORRECTIONS" 
and  the  subheading  '•axroBicATOBT"  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  24-402) .  is  repealed. 

(J)  So  much  of  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
of  March  3.  1915,  as  appears  under  the  head- 
ing "JUDICIAL"  and  the  subheading  "vtnrto 
STATxa  couBTS"  and  relates  to  reimbursement 
of  District  of  Columbia  convicts  (D.C.  Code. 
B«c.  24-424) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"TTie  cost  of  the  care  and  custody  of  per- 
Booi  convicted  of  violations  of  laws  applicable 
•icluslvely  to  tbe  District  of  Columbia  and 


as  continuous  emplovees  of  the  United  States 
Board  of  Parole  without  break  in  service.  Per- 
sonnel transferred  by  this  subsection  may  be 
assigned  to  such  duties  as  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral deems  appropriate,  but  without  diminu- 
tion of  compensation  or  employment  rights 
prevlouRly  acquired, 

(2)  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  affect 
the  employment  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
I>epartment  of  Corrections  of  personnel  as- 
signed to  or  employed  in  connection  with 
halfway  houses  or  similar  community -bosed 
facilities  of  the  Department  of  Corrections. 
Sec.  607.  (a)  Persons  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced in  the  District  of  Columbia  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  title  shall  be  con- 
sidered for  parole  and  paroled  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  laws  in  effect  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  on  the  day  sentence  waa 
imposed  upon  them. 

(b)  Persons  on  parole  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  on  the  day  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  title  shall  remain  subject  to  all 
of  the  terms  and  conditions  imposed  upon 
them  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  ibis  title 
and  their  parole  shall  be  subject  to  termina- 
tion or  modification  in  accordance  with  tbe 


thereof  prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  thU  title. 

Sec.  508.  The  District  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections  and  all  other  agencies 
and  oflSclals  of  the  District  shall  cooperate 
with  the  United  States  Board  of  Parole  and 
shall  furnish  the  Board  with  such  informa- 
tion, files,  and  records  as  It  may  deem  neces- 
sary in  the  performance  of  its  duties 

Sec.  509.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
establish  a  Board  of  Indeterminate  Sentence 
and  Parole  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
to  determine  Its  functions,  and  for  other 
purposes."  approved  July  15, 1932,  la  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
24-205)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  5.  Any  officer  of  a  facility  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibia  Department  of  Corrections 
or  any  officer  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment to  whom  a  warrant  of  the  United 
States  Board  of  Parole  for  the  retaking  of  a 
parole  violator  Is  delivered,  shall  execute  the 
warrant  by  taking  such  prisoner  and  return- 
ing him  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General."  ,     ,   ^ 

(2)  Sections  4.  6.  7,  9.  and  10  of  such  Act 
(DC.  Code,  sections  24-204.  24-206  to  24- 
209 )  are  repealed. 

(b)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  reorganize 
the  system  of  parole  of  prisoners  convicted  In 
the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  July  17. 
1947  (D.C.  Code,  sections  24-20la  to  24-2010 , 
is  repealed. 

(c)  Title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  4203  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  "or  District  of  Columbia"  imme- 
diately after  'A  Federal". 

(2)  Section  4205  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "or  District  of  Columbia"  imme- 
diately after  "any  United  States". 

(3)  Section  5025  of  such  title  Is  amended— 
(A)   by  amending  subsection  (b)    to  read 

asfollovirs: 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
may  contract  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  treatment,  rehabilitation,  or  super- 
vislon  of  youth  offenders  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  by  couns 
m  the  District  of  Columbia.  With  respect  to 
youth  offenders  convicted  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  violations  of  laws  of  the  United 
States  not  applicable  exclusively  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  cost  shall  be  paid 
from  the  'Appropriation  for  Support  of 
United  States  Prisoners."  ":  and 
(B)  by  repealing  BUbeection  (c). 
(4)  Section  5036  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ".  or  of  the  Board  of  Parole 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.'*,  and  "respec- 
tively,". 

Sec.  510.  Such  further  measures  and  dis- 
positions as  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  shall  deem  to  be  neces- 
sary In  order  to  effectuate  the  transfers  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  shall  be  carried  out  In 
such  manner  as  he  shall  direct  and  by  such 
agencies  as  he  shall  designate. 

Sec.  511.  This  title  and  the  amendments 
made  by  this  title  shall  be  effective  the  first 
day  of  the  sixth  month  following  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VI— I^nSCELLANEOUS 
Sec.  601.  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  declare  the  Old  Georgetown  Market 
a  historic  landmark  and  to  require  Its  pres- 
ervation In  continued  use  as  a  public  mar- 
ket, and  for  other  purposes',  approved  Sep- 
tember 31.  1966  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  I^-fl07).  la 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  but  not  to  exceed 
In  the  aggregate  »1 50.000" 

Sec.  602.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  (DC.  Code, 
sec.  36-4041  is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  pnragraph  (4),  (21  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  para- 


law  in  effect  In  the  District  of  ColumbU  on     graph    (6)    and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  a 
the  day  prior  to  the  effecUve  day  of  this  title,     semicolon  and  "or",  and  (3)  by  adding  after 
(c)   Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect  the  va-      paragraph  (6)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 


"(6)  any  employee  with  respect  to  whom 
tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has 
power  to  establish  qualifications  and  maiU- 
mum  hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  304  of  part  n  of  tbe  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
'a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  of 
February  1, 1967. 

Sec.  003.  (a)  Section  6  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  36-406)   is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  Is  amended  (I)  by  strilclng  out 
"wage  order"  the  first  time  It  appears  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "wage  rate  within 
a  wage  order",  and  (2)  by  striking  out  "the 
wage  rates"  and  inserilng  in  Ueu  thereof 
"such  wage  rate". 

(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  la  amended  (A)  by  Inserting 
"and"  Immediately  after  "occupation."  the 
second  time  it  occurs,  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  ".  and  one  or  more  representatives  of  the 
agency  designated  by  the  Commissioners  to 
administer  this  Act". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (e) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  inserting  be- 
fore the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  shall  not  exceed  by  more  than 
10  per  centum  the  highest  minimum  wage 
rate  in  effect  under  tbe  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  of  1938  on  the  date  of  such  recom- 
mendation". 

(4)  Clause  (3)  of  the  second  sentence  (e) 
of  such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"District  of  Columbia"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  'Washington  MetropoUtAU  region  (as 
defined  In  section  6  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Region  Development  Act)". 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(a)  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  36-407)  la  amended 
by  Inserting  immediately  before  the  period  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  "except  that 
no  proposed  revised  wage  order  may  be  pre- 
pared which  requires  (l)  a  minimum  wage 
rate  in  excess  of  the  minimum  wage  rate  rec- 
ommended in  such  report  or  (3)  If  the  pro- 
posed revised  wage  order  la  prepared  with- 
out the  recommendations  of  an  ad  hoc  ad- 
visory committee,  a  minimum  wage  rate 
which  exceeds  by  more  than  10  per  centum 
the  highest  minimum  wage  rate  In  effect 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938 
on  the  date  of  the  Issuance  of  the  proposed 
revised  wage  order." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  revision  of  any 
wage  order  in  effect  under  that  Act  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  If  such 
wage  order  requires  tbe  payment,  on  and 
after  such  date,  of  a  minimum  wage  rate  in 
excess  of  the  celling  prescribed  by  the  amend- 
ments made  to  sections  6(e)  and  7(a)  of  such 
Act.  In  the  caae  of  any  wage  order  in  effect 
under  such  Act  on  such  date  which  requires 
the  payment,  after  such  date,  of  a  mini- 
mum wage  rate  In  excess  of  such  ceUing,  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall,  without  regard  to  the  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  such  Act.  revise  the  minimum 
wage  rates  under  such  wage  order  to  con- 
form to  such  celling. 

SBC.  604.  (a)  The  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers of  the  United  States  Army,  and  the 
Oommlasloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  conduct  a  special  study  oT  and  make 
reconamendations  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  water  pollution  problems  of  the 
part  of  the  Potomac  River  that  la  located 
within  the  Washington  metropoUtan  area. 

(2)  the  water  resources  of  the  Potomac 
River  for  such  area, 

(3)  the  problems  relating  to  tbe  provision 
of  adequate  faclUtles  for  water,  sewer,  sani- 
tation, and  related  services  for  such  area, 
SkOd 


(4)  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate 
Independent  area  or  regional  entity  to  con- 
trol and  resolve  such  water  poUutlon  prob- 
lems, to  regulate  and  control  such  water  re- 
sources, and  to  provide  such  services  at  rea- 
sonable costs. 

The  study  shaU  contain  specific  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  extent  and  amount  of  fund- 
ing that  would  be  necessary  to  establish  and 
maintain  such  an  area  or  regional  entity. 
recommendations  as  to  any  functions  now 
performed  by  Federal  and  District  of  Co- 
lumbia entitles  which  should  be  transferred 
to  such  an  area  or  regional  entity,  and.  rec- 
ommendations OS  to  provisions  for  protection 
ol  employees  of  entitles  that  would  Im  af- 
fected by  such  transfers. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  of  tbe  study  under  sub- 
section (a),  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions, on  or  before  March  31,  1971. 

Sec.  605.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  authorleed  to  enter 
into  lease  agreements  with  any  person,  oo- 
partnerahlp.  corporation,  or  other  entity, 
which  do  not  bind  the  government  of  the 
District  of  (Columbia  for  periods  in  excess  of 
twenty  years  for  each  such  lease  agreement, 
on  such  terms  and  conditions.  Including, 
without  Umitatlon.  lease-purchase,  as  he 
deems  to  be  in  the  Interest  of  tbe  District 
of  Columbia  and  necessary  for  tbe  acoom- 
modation  oT  District  of  Columbia  agencies 
and  activities  in  buildings  or  other  Improve- 
ments which  are  m  existence  or  are  to  be 
constructed  by  the  lessor  for  such  purposes, 
or  on  unimproved  real  property. 

(b)  No  lease  agreement  entered  Into  under 
subsection  (a)  shaU  provide  for  the  payment 
of  rental  In  excess  of  the  limitations  pre- 
scribed by  section  323  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  making  appropriauons  for  the  Legislative 
Branch  of  the  Government  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1933.  and  for  other  purpows", 
approved  June  30.  1933  (40  U3.C.  378a),  ex- 
cept that  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  leases  made  prior  to  tbe 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1970  except  when  re- 
newals thereof  are  made  after  such  date. 

(c)  (1)  Section  6  of  the  District  ol  Colum- 
bia Appropriation  Act,  1045  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
1-343)  is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  13  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Act.  1969  (D.C.  Code,  sec 
l-243a)  is  repealed. 

TITLE   Vn— SALE    OP    DAIRT    PRODUCTS 
IN  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Sec.  701.  (a)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
regulate  within  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
sale  of  milk,  cream,  and  Ice  cream,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  February  27,  1935 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  33-801 — 33-319) ,  Is  amended 
to  read  as  foUows: 

"Section  1.  None  but  pure,  clean,  and 
wholesome  milk,  cream,  milk  products,  or 
frozen  desserts  conforming  to  standards  es- 
tabliahed  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, not  inconsistent  with  standards  estab- 
liahed  by  the  United  Statea  Government. 
ahall  be  produced  in.  or  be  shipped  Into,  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  3.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  'person'  Includes  firms,  as- 
sociations, partnerships,  and  oorporatSoni  \n 
addition  to  individuals. 

"(3)  The  term  'Commissioner*  meanff  tbe 
Commissioner  of  tbe  District  of  Columbia  or 
his  designated  ^ents. 

"  (3 )  The  term  'District*  means  tbe  District 
of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  keep  or  maintain 
within  the  District  a  dairy  farm,  mUk  plant, 
or  frozen  de&sert  plant  producing,  as  the  case 
may  be,  milk,  cream,  milk  products,  or  frozen 
desserif  for  sale  In  the  District,  or  bring  or 
send  into  the  District  for  sale  any  mUk, 
cream,  mUk  product,  or  froeen  dessert,  with- 


out a  permit  so  to  do  from  the  Conunisaloner, 
and  then  only  In  accordance  with  the  terms 
of  such  permit.  Such  permit  shall  be  vaUd 
only  for  tbe  calendar  year  in  which  It  Is  Is- 
sued, and  shall  be  renewable  annuaUy  on  or 
before  the  1st  day  of  January  of  each  cal- 
endar year  thereafter.  AppUcatlon  for  such 
permit  shall  be  in  writing  upon  a  form  pre- 
&crtt)ed  by  the  Commissioner. 

"Sec.  4.  The  CToznmlssloner  Is  authorized 
to  suspend  any  permit  Issued  under  tbe  au- 
thority of  this  Act  whenever,  in  his  opinion, 
the  public  health  Is  endangered  by  the  im- 
purity or  unwhotesomeneEfi  of  milk,  cream, 
milk  product,  or  frozen  dessert  suppUed  by 
the  holder  of  the  permit,  and  the  suspen- 
sion sbaU  remain  In  force  until  the  Com- 
missioner finds  the  danger  no  longer  con- 
tinues. Whenever  any  permit  is  suspended 
the  Commissioner  shall  In  writing  fuml&h 
to  the  bolder  of  such  permit  bis  reasons  for 
such  suspension,  and  each  dealer  receiving 
milk,  cream,  milk  product,  or  frozen  dessert 
from  such  holder  shall  also  be  promptly  no- 
tified by  the  Commissioner  In  writing  of  the 
suspension  of  the  permit. 

"Sec.  5.  Nothing  In  this  Ac:  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  U)  the  shipment  into  the 
District  of  milk,  cream,  or  milk  producu 
from  shipping  stations  or  plants  having  a 
sanitation  compUance  and  enforcement  rat- 
ing of  90  per  centum  or  better  as  deteraxlned 
by  a  milk  sanitation  rating  officer  certified 
by  tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  or  (2)  the  shipment  Into  the  Dis- 
trict of  milk  or  cream  for  manufacture  into 
frozen  deaserta  and  frozen  desserts  contain- 
ing milk  or  cream  which  has  been  produced 
and  transported  In  accordance  with  speci- 
flcationa  established  by  a  State  or  Federal 
regulatory  or  certifying  agency  and  approved 
by  the  Commissioner. 

"Sec.  6.  No  milk,  cream,  milk  product,  or 
frozen  dessert  ehoU  be  sold  or  offered  for 
sale  to  a  coosumer  in  the  District  unless  It 
has  been  pasteurised  by  a  method  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

"Sec  7.  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  seize  all  milk,  cream,  milk  products,  or 
frozen  desseru  which  may  be  brought  Into 
the  District  In  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  Tbe  owner  of  any  such  milk,  cream, 
milk  product,  or  frozen  dessert  shall  Imme- 
diately be  notified  of  such  seizure,  and  If  be 
shall  fall  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  such  notice  is  given  to  him  to  remove 
or  cause  to  l>e  removed  from  the  District 
the  seized  milk,  cream,  milk  product,  or 
frozen  dessert,  the  Commissioner  Is  author- 
ized to  destroy  or  otherwise  dispose  of  It. 

"Sec.  8.  The  District  of  Columbia  Council 
15  hereby  authorized  to  make  from  time  to 
time  ail  such  reasonable  regulations  or  stand- 
ards consistent  with  this  Act  as  It  deems 
necessary  to  protect  tbe  milfc.  cream,  milk 
product,  and  frozen  dessert  supply  of  tbe 
District.  Such  regulations  or  standards  s2iaU 
be  published  once  in  a  daUy  new^aper  of 
general  circulation  in  the  District  at  least 
thirty  days  before  any  pexialty  may  be  ex- 
acted for  violation  thereof. 

"Sec.  9.  No  person  in  the  District  shall  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  any  mUfc,  creun.  milk  prod- 
uct, or  frozen  dessert  from  any  source  un- 
til be  shall  have  first  determined  that  tbe 
person  providing  such  milk,  cream,  milk 
product,  or  frozen  dessert  holds  a  permit 
from  the  Gomm^lssloner  to  ship  milk,  cream, 
milk  products,  or  frozen  desserts  Into  the 
District. 

"Sec.  10.  Any  person  who  violates  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  or  stand- 
ards promulgated  hereunder  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  t300  or 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirty  days, 
or  both.  Prosecutions  shall  be  conducted  in 
the  Superior  Court  of  tbe  District  of  Colum- 
bia in  the  name  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
by  the  Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  his 
assistants." 
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ib>  Tbe  amfndinnn  raatic  bv  subsection 
l»l  of  this  sMtlon  slioll  take  effect  on  July 
1.  X971. 
TITLE  VIU— INTERSTATE  ROUTES  AXD 
THE  FEDERAL  PAVMEST 
=cc  801   No  runda  are  authorised  to  be  »p- 
propriitcd  lor  any  a»cal  year  under  article 
VI  oJ  the  DUtrict  oj  Co.um^.a  Berenue  Act 
o(  1947  (DC.  Code,  MCS.  47-2Ji)U— 4.-20010) 
unless  the  Comnusslouer  ot  ibe  District  ol 
Columbia  Dm  ceritfloi  to  CongreM  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  each  request  to  Congress  lor  an 
appropnauon  of  funds  under  such  article 
that  the  DUirlc:  of  Columbi'i  government  has 
begun  wort  on  each  o!  .he  }usii*ay  Ptojects 
on  the  iaterslate  Sy.tem  »itliia  :he  District 
of  Columbia  In  uccordance  wiili  llJr  «^'"- 
ments  ot  section  2J  ot  the  Federai-Ald  High- 
way Act   ot   1938  and  any  Act  ot  Congreis 
enacted  after  t'-at  Act  jiid  has  committed 
ItaeU  to  construct  and  comp'.Jtc  those  proj- 
ects, or.  in  the  case  of  any  such  highway 
protect  on  winch  the  DUirlct  ot  ..olumbla 
government  has  not  begun  work  or  with  re- 
sneci  to  «Ulch  It  has  not  made  or  earned  out 
such  commlt-Tient,  the  faUure  to  begin  such 
worlc  or  niiie  or  carry  out  such  commitment 
is  solely  because  of  a  c\)urt  injuno-tlon  Issued 
in  rtssponse  to  a  petltiun  filed  by  a  person 
other  than  the  District  of  ColumbU  or  any 
agency,   department,   or   Instrumentality   or 
the  United  Slates. 

TTTLE  DC— GENERAL  PBOVI3IONS 
Stc  901.  If  any  prorlslon  ot  this  Act.  or 
the  application  ihereot  to  any  perron  or  cir- 
cumstances, is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
ot  this  .Act,  and  the  appUcal'on  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  aHected  thereby.  .      ..  ,     „ 

Stc.  902  Except  as  provided  In  title  v. 
nothing  In  this  Act.  or  any  amendm"n-a  made 
by  this  Act.  shall  be  construed  so  as  to  altect 
the  authority  vested  In  the  Commissioner  ot 
the  District  ot  Columbia  or  the  authority 
ve-ed  m  the  District  ot  Columbia  Council  by 
Reorganlratlon  Plan  Numbered  3  ot  19«7. 
The  perlormaare  ot  any  function  vested  by 
this  Ac!  m  the  Commissioner  ot  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  In  any  office  or  agency  under 
hla  Jurisdiction  and  control  or  In  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia  Council,  may  be  delegated 
by  the  Commissioner  or  Council,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  accordance  with  the  provlalons  of 
sn-^h  plan. 

Src  903.  fal  The  repeal  or  amendment  oy 
this  .Act  ot  any  provision  of  law  chall  not 
affect  anv  other  provision  of  I  iw.  any  act 
done  or  any  right  accrued  or  accruing  under 
such  repealed  or  amended  law.  or  any  suit 
or  proceeding  had  or  commenced  m  any  civil 
cause  before  reoeol  or  amendment  of  such 
law:  but  all  rlglits  and  liabilities  under  such 
repealed  or  amended  law  shall  continue,  and 
may  be  enforced  m  the  same  manner  and  to 
the  same  extent,  as  It  such  repeal  or  amend- 
ment had  not  been  made. 

ibl  In  the  case  ot  any  offense  committed 
or  penultv  Incurred  under  any  provision  of 
law  repealed  or  amended  by  this  Act  such 
offense  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  and 
such  penalty  may  be  enforced  In  ihe  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  It  this 
Act  bad  not  been  enacted 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  FcfltTA  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  43,  alter  line 
10  insert  the   lollowlng: 

•Sac  105.  Section  101  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1954  (DX:. 
Code.  sec.  43-I520C)  Is  amended  (1)  h^ 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  of  suhsec- 
tlon  lai;  (2)  by  striking  out  '(a)-  In  suh- 
secUon  <a):  and  (31  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion Ibl." 


Mr.  FDQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record. 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
AMCKnuxirr  oFTtarD  bt   Ma.  ttqca  to  tot 
coMluTTEZ  AMXieDslxrrT 


Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 


Mr     FUQUA.     Mr.    Chairman,     the 
amendment  which  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  is  derived  from  a  rec- 
ommendation made  to  the  Congress  by 
the   District   of   Columbia   government. 
The    amendment    relates    u>    revenues 
since   under  its  provisions,  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  wiU  be  given 
discretionary  authority  to  set  rates  lor 
water    service    and    for    sewer    service 
Any  increase  above  exlsUng  raUs  put 
into  effect  under  the  amendment  would 
Increase  the  funds  pvaUable  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  the  water  and  Fetter 
systems  In  the  District  ot  Columbia. 
■  m  transmitting  the  suggested  amcnd- 
menU.  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment represented  that  the  present  au- 
thority in  the  Council,  to  raise  water 
rates  and  sewer  service  rales  to  the  ex- 
tent of  75  percent  of  any  increase  in  the 
waur  rates.  h..s  been  exhausted  since 
the  rates  have  reached  the  maximum  set 
in  law.  , 

The  pending  amendment  repeals  pres- 
ent authority  to  the  District  government 
to  increase  the  water  and  sewer  service 
rates  by  the  Council  and  wntes  new 
provisions  permitting  the  ln"eas«  °' 
such  rates  by  not  in  excess  of  25  percent 
of  the  rau  effective  at  as  of  any  date 
prior  to  an  increase. 

The  amendment  does  not  change  the 
authority  of  the  Council  to  Increase  the 
sewer  service  rates  to  a  level  not  In  excess 
of  75  percent  of  the  service  charge  rate 
for  water.  Thus  the  long-standing  ratio 
between  the  rates  for  water  service  and 
for  sewer  service  remains  the  same. 

As  represented  to  the  committee  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  government, 
such  amendments  are  highly  desirable  m 
view  of  the  Increased  cosU  of  service 
and  maintenance  on  the  existing  systems 
coupled  with  new  construcUon  which 
will  be  scheduled  in  years  Immediately 
ahead. 

Under  existing  District  water  service 
rates  the  minimum  charge  is  $8.55  for 
6  months  for  3.600  cubic  feet  of  water 
Water  use  above  that  quanUty  Is  charged 
at  the  rate  of  15  cents  per  hundred.  The 
authority  to  adjust  service  rates  is  now 
a  legislative  function  now  under  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Council  tmder  the  terms  of  the  Reorga- 
nization Act.  It  U  understood,  and  the 
Intent  was  so  expressed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  govermnent,  that  no  In- 
crease in  service  rates  for  water  or  sewer 
will  be  made  unless  essential  to  a  bal- 
ancing of  revenues  with  the  operating 
and  maintenance  service  costs. 

District  of  Columbia  revenues  from 
water  and  sewer  service  charges  were  ap- 
proximately $14.4  mUllon  for  the  past 
fiscal  year.  If  the  present  rates  were  in- 
creased by  15  percent  under  the  terms 


of  the  amendment,  the  Increase  would 
yield  about  $2.25  milUon  for  a  total  of 
$16,650  milUon.  . 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  -  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  that  some- 
one on  the  committee  in  favor  of  this  bill 
would  surely  find  it  necessary  to  «««■" 
the  very  serious  charccs  made  by  tne 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr  ABERNETBY)  In  his  crlt  cism  of  this 
bill  but  evidently  It  is  taken  for  granted 
that  the  House,  as  usual,  will  be  a  coni- 
plete  pushover  for  what  is  here  proposed. 
Yes  I  0111  furprised  tliat  no  one  made 
the  sli'chtaHt  attempt  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

I  wonder  if  the  best  solution  to  this 
problem  would  not  be  to  turn  the  Dis- 
trict cf  Columbia  back  to  the  State  of 
Maryland,  let  them  have  It,  lock,  stock, 
and  barrel?  I  do  not  know  \vhether 
Maryland  would  want  it  but  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  offered.  I  undersUnd  that 
the  State  of  Virginia  recaptured  the 
land  that  once  formed  a  part  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Evidently  the  Virgin- 
ians did  wA  want  the  liabilities. 

I  am  intri.:;uec;  by  the  tact  that  no- 
Khi-e  in  the  report— and  it  Ls  a  volumi- 
nous report  since  it  deals  with  a  Christ- 
mn;  Tree  piece  of  lesislniion— is  there 
anvthing  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
or'anv  other  Asency  or  Department  of 
the  Government.  Why  are  there  no  re- 
ports concerning  the  expenditures  pro- 
posed in  this  biU?  Is  the  administrauon 
opposed  or  does  it  support  these  hand- 
outs of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  certain  private 
institutions  in  the  District? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield?        ,.  ^    ..  .      .,  ,j 
Mr   GROSS.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  genUeman  from  Missis- 
sippi. — 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  The  executive  office 
of  the  President  sent  a  report  to  the 
committee  opposing  title  m  of  the  bill. 
That  was  when  title  ni  was  in  the  former 
bill  and  that  is  the  provision  that  makes 
the' grants  to  the  various  private  univer- 
sities In  the  area.  A  statement  was  also 
presented  by  Mr.  Robert  Knelpp.  the 
Assistant  Corporation  Counsel  tor  the 
District  of  Columbia,  oppreed  to  the  bill. 
The  mayor  sent  a  statement  under  date 
of  September  8  opposed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  none  of  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  report,  is  it? 
Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  do  not  know 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr  FUQUA.  I  think  the  letters  that  the 
irentleman  from  Mississippi  is  referring 
to  were  sent  prior  to  the  time  this  was 
incorporated  into  the  bill,  and  substan- 
tially changed  from  the  way  it  was  orlgl- 
naUy  introduced.  .     .  „ 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains, and  it  has  not  been  represented 
here  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  given  Its  endoreement 
to  this  bill,  and  neither  has  the  Wst™' 
of  Columbia  government,  they  both 
stand  opposed  to  It. 

Mr  GROSS.  Tlie  only  thing  I  can  find 
Is  a  letter  from  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  These  letters  were 
not  represented  in  the  committee  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  District  govern- 
ment is  a  party  at  inUrest  in  this  legls- 
laUon.  They  want  every  dime  they  can 
get  out  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BaoYHiLL)  says: 

We  all  ought  to  be  concerned,  and  deeply 
concerned,  about  the  needs  ot  the  District 
ot  Columbia. 

Well,  what  about  Uie  taxpayers  of  tlie 
rest  of  the  country?  They  are  coughing 
up  milUons  and  millions  of  dollars  every 
year  for  tlie  purpose  of  support  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Representa- 
tives in  tills  House  from  the  various 
States  ought  to  have  some  concern  for 
Uieir  taxpayers,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  so  well  said. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  subsidizing 
of  the  private  universities  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  How  much  money  have 
these  schools  gotten  heretofore,  as  a 
matter  of  grants,  and  other  subsidies  of 
one  kind  and  another?  How  much?  Is 
there  anyone  on  the  committee  able  to 
tell  us?  Could  it  be  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $27  million  to  George- 
town University?  Could  it  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $12  mUlion  or  $14 
mUlion  to  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity? 

No  one  supporting  this  bill  seems  to 
have  any  appetite  for  providing  facts. 
especially  with  respect  to  spending  and 
who  gets  the  money. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  so 
well  said  awhile  ago.  you  are  in  tliis  leg- 
islation if  you  vote  for  it.  doing  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  which  is  not 
being  done  for  the  institutions  in  your 
own  States.  This  is  anotlier  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  legislative  process. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  iMr.  FuQn.»),  to  the 

committee  amendment. 
The    amendment    to    the    committee 

amendment  was  agreed  to. 

ASIUmUINT    lO   THE    COMMrTTO    »MEI«DMkirt 
OITXaED   DT    MB.   FTJOOA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ftjotrs  to  the 
committee  amendment:  Page  54.  strike  out 
line  1  and  all  that  toUows  down  through  and 
Including  line  25  on  page  85;  and  on  page  74 
strike  out  line  21  and  all  that  follows  down 
through  and  Including  line  17  on  page  7o 

Page  75.  Une  24.  strike  out  "Except  as 
provided  in  title  V.  nothing"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "Nothing". 

Redesignate  Uties  VI,  Vn.  and  Ut  as  titles 
V.  VI.  and  vn  reapectlvely:  redesignate  sec- 
tions BOl.  602.  603.  604.  and  60S  as  sections 
501.  502,  803.  504,  and  505.  respectively:  re- 
dcBlgnate  section  701  as  section  BOl :  and  re- 
designate sections  901.  902.  and  903  as  sec- 
tions 701.  702.  and  703.  respectively. 

Mr  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  the 
amendment  that  deals  with  title  V,  re- 
lating to  the  transfer  of  Lorton  Reform- 
atory and  also  to  Utle  Vm,  reUting  to 
the  restriction  on  funds  until  certain 
highways  are  completed. 


We  have  discussed  these  amendments 
previously,  and  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  Lorton  correctional  institutions, 
misnamed  a  reformatory.  Is  In  my  dis- 
trict. 

If  this  House  is  in  favor  of  continuing 
permission.  It  should  vote  In  favor  of  the 
amendment.  If  we  believe  in  law  and 
order  and  if  we  beUeve  In  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  prisoners,  we  should  defeat  the 
amendment  and  have  the  entire  prison 
complex  at  Lorton  transferred  to  the 
US.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

You  know,  there  is  a  group  of  hard- 
core radicals  at  lorton  who  work  to- 
gether and  protest  when  the  correctional 
officers  attempt  to  enforce  the  regula- 
tions at  Lorton.  They  seem  to  be  able  to 
obtain  the  ear  of  some  of  the  most  liberal 
groups  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
who  intercede  for  them  with  the  Com- 
missioners Office.  In  this  manner,  they 
are  able,  to  a  large  extent,  to  run  the 
Lorton  penal  institutions.  Correctional 
officers  arc  critlzed  for  attempting  to 
maintain  discipline. 

I  object  to  this  amendment.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  against  the  Interests  of  the 
inmates  at  Lorton.  It  is  against  the  in- 
tereils  ol  the  good  people  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Certainly  It  is 
against  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
northern  Virginia. 

Many  constituents  have  contacted  me 
either  in  person  or  in  writing  and  have 
asked  thut  something  be  done  about 
Lorton.  The  Inmates  have  rioted,  burned, 
and  looted  at  Lortoi..  A  House  subcom- 
mittee that  looked  Into  the  trouble  rec- 
ommended that  these  penal  institutions 
be  transferred  to  thj  Department  of 
Justice.  ^  ,  . 

I  believe  it  should  be  done,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  original  bill,  as  proposed  by 
the  subcommittee,  is  a  good  bill.  I  believe 
it  .ihould  be  enacted  without  this  amend- 
ment. Therefore.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  PngtJA).  It  is  my  feeling 
that  we  have  l)een  up  the  hill  and  down 
the  hill  on  the  Lorton  Issue. 

I  point  out  that  we  now  have  enacted 
the  crime  bill.  We  have  reorganized  the 
local  judicial  system  with  the  hope  that 
we  can  move  In  the  direction  of  a  better 
system  here  in  the  EHstrict.  To  fragment 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  District 
would  seemingly  be  a  misUke  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  this  total  reorganization 
package  la  in  the  making.  Whether  it 
works  or  whether  it  does  not  work  time 
will  tell.  Let  us  give  it  time  to  work  be- 
fore the  fragmentation  begins. 

May  I  go  further  relative  to  the  freeze 
on  the  Federal  payment  that  was  includ- 
ed In  the  bill  as  reported  from  commit- 
tee. I  thought  that  this  was  a  mistake. 
I  think  It  has  been  resolved  In  a  proper 
manner  Nonetheless,  It  has  had  Its  effect 
because  it  has  prodded  people  to  accept 
the  Idea  that  they  must  get  together  and 
proceed  with  a  balanced  transportation 


system.  I  hope  the  amendment  will  pre- 
vail 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding.  What  has  changed  since 
the  House  passed  the  measure  transfer- 
ring the  Lorton  correctional  Institution? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  I  referred  to  the  high- 
way thing  when  I  said  it  has  had  its  ef- 
fect. I  say  relative  to  the  crime  bill  that 
we  should  give  court  reorganization  lime 
to  »)egln  to  operate  before  fragmenting 
it.  We  Just  passed  the  crime  bill  only  a 
few  months  ago,  and  I  do  hope  that  this 
amendment  dropping  title  V  will  prevaU. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  this  bill  is  subsun- 
tlally,  so  far  as  the  Lorton  correctional 
Institution  is  concerned,  the  same  meas- 
ure this  House  passed  overwhelmingly, 
and  which  was  deleted  in  conference  with 
the  other  body.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  NELSEN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  My  question  is  this:  What 
has  changed  since  the  House  did  over- 
whelmingly pass  this  portion  of  the  bill 
with  regard  to  the  Lorton  correctional 
institution  that  would  cause  the  House 
at  this  time  to  reverse  itself? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  The  court  reorganiza- 
tion bill  has  become  law  and  that  law 
with  its  attendant  changes  in  the  judi- 
ciary. wUl  have  Its  effect  on  the  penal 
institutions  hopefully  so  as  to  make  them 
work  better.  My  plea  is  to  give  it  a  chance 
to  work. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  But  it  does  not  relate  spe- 
ciflcallj'  to  the  Lorton  correctional  in- 
stitution. 

Mr.  NEISEN.  It  relates  to  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
certainly  no  one  could  argue  tliat  the 
Lorton  Reformatory  is  not  part  of  the 
Court  Reform  Act. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Do  you  mean  to  say 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  have  no  further  de- 
sire to  debate  the  Issue.  I  have  stated  my 
case.  You  have  stated  yours.  I  think  the 
House  tvill  now  work  its  will. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  U  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fcqd*'  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Scotti  there 
were— ayes  25,  noes  17. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tellers. 
Tellers  tvere  refused. 
So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMEXDHENTS   TO    THE   COMMITTEE    ASSENOMENT 
OrrXIED   ET    MK.   AO&MS 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Aoamb  to  the 
committee  amendment: 

Page  65.  strike  out  line  8  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  down  through  and  Including 
line   19  on  pace  68. 
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RedestgnaU  tectlona  804  and  409  u  no- 

tlona  603  and  603.  respectively. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Washington  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
not  take  the  entire  5  minutes.  These 
are  the  amendments  relating  to  the  min- 
imum wage  which  are  referred  to  In  the 
minority  views  on  page  120  of  the  com- 
mittee report. 

Included  within  the  bill  is  a  provision 
that  states  overtime  wages  shall  not  be 
paid  to  truckdrivers  and  those  who  are 
involved  in  the  trucking  industry  as  help- 
ers and  as  auxiliary  people  to  the  truck- 
drivers  and  the  helpers.  This  means  that 
those  people  would  receive  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  only  straight-time 
wages. 

V7e  believe  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  have  available,  as  the  other  States 
do.  the  right  to  control  within  their  area 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  such  as  is 
done  in  the  States. 

The  second  part  of  this  amendment 
deals  with  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Pair  La- 
bor Standards  Act  provides  that  mdivid- 
ual  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  establish  minimum  wages  within 
their  area  so  long  as  these  minimum 
wages  are  as  high  as  or  higher  than  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  which  is  {1.60  an 
hour.  I  do  not  know  why  the  committee 
inserted  within  the  bill  a  provision  which 
provided  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
cannot  set  a  minimum  wage  that  varies 
more  than  10  percent  from  the  Federal 
minimum  wage  of  $1.60.  This  would 
mean  a  man  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
working  full  time  at  the  minimum  wage 
could  not  receive  a  gross  salary  of  more 
than  13,660.80;  that  Is,  If  he  Is  working 
40  hours  a  week  and  52  weeks  a  year.  He 
cannot  support  a  family  of  four  on  that 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In  fact,  that 
Is  about  one-half  of  it. 

I  think  one  of  the  grave  problems  in 
America  today  is  to  determine  how  we 
will  be  able  to  have  our  people  work  so 
that  we  do  not  increase  our  welfare  rolls, 
and  at  the  same  time  If  they  are  working 
In  the  so-called  working  poor  so  they 
will  be  able  to  earn  enough  money  to 
support  their  families.  Therefore,  each 
city  and  each  State  should  have  flexibil- 
ity to  set  minimum  wages  so  that  the 
working  poor  are  able  to  support  them- 
selves and  are  not  required  to  leave  a  lob 
to  go  on  welfare. 

This  is  part  of  that  total  concept  in  my 
opinion.  I.  therefore,  ask  that  the  com- 
mittee vote  for  this  amendment  which 
would  simply  strike  these  two  provisions 
of  the  bill  and  would  leave  the  minimum 
wage  in  control  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Minimum  Wage  Board,  as  It  pres- 
ently Is.  I  do  not  believe  this  should  be  a 
part  of  this  bill.  I  am  opposed  to  it  both 
in  principle  and  in  the  theory  in  putting 
It  In  the  bill.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
vote  against  it. 

The  District  of  Columbia  government, 
the  A.F.  of  L.  nationally,  and  the  local  la- 
bor council  all  support  this  amendment 
and  have  requested  that  this  provision 
not  be  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  BROYHni  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  of  the  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  portion  of  the 
bill  the  gentleman's  amendment  seeks  to 
strike  out  was  placed  in  the  bill  to  cor- 
rect a  misinterpretation  of  the  act  of 
1966  on  the  part  of  the  District  Com- 
missioner. When  we  passed  that  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act  of  1966.  we  did  not  in- 
tend to  include  people  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  who  are  now  subject  to 
regulation  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. This  group  has  been  excluded 
from  the  Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  since  1938.  In  fact,  they  were  exempt 
under  the  law  as  far  back  as  1935.  When 
we  passed  this  legislation  In  1966,  there 
was  no  mention  in  the  hearing  or  on 
the  floor  that  it  would  include  people 
who  are  excluded  from  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act. 

This  Interpretation  can  lead  only  to 
injury  and  violence  to  the  economy  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  because  all 
these  motor  carrier  operators  are  going 
to  be  able  to  do  in  self  defense  is  just 
to  move  across  the  District  line  and  into 
the  suburbs  where  these  employees  will 
be  exempted  by  Federal  law  from  these 
unfair  overtime  provisions. 

We  are  not  talking  really  about  in- 
creasing a  minimum  wage  In  this  con- 
nection, because  all  the  people  working 
in  th<5  Industry  now  receive  a  great  deal 
more  than  the  existing  minimum  wage. 
The  point  here  is  that  these  employees 
are  exempted  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  from  an  overtime  pro- 
vision such  as  is  included  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act.  which 
imposes  an  immediate  40-hour  week. 

If  these  carriers  are  required  to  pay 
overtime  in  excess  of  a  40-hour  week.  It 
will  merely  result  in  the  lowering  of  the 
wages  of  these  employees  because  such 
companies  simply  cannot  adhere  to  a 
regular  40-hour  workweek  for  all  em- 
ployees. 

Insofar  as  the  other  section  is  con- 
cerned, on  the  minimum  wage  provision. 
the  bill  provides  that  the  District  Com- 
missioner can  set  minimum  wages  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  up  to  10  percent 
above  any  minimum  wage  order  which  is 
provided  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  That  provides  a  pretty  good  leeway, 
particularly  when  the  State  of  Virginia 
has  no  minimum  wage  act  and  the  State 
of  Mar}'Iand  imposes  a  mlnlmimi  wage  of 
S1.45  per  hour.  The  District  Commis- 
sioner has  a  rather  broad  authority  at 
this  time  really  by  accident  in  the  1966 
act.  No  other  agency,  and  no  other  juris- 
diction has  authority  to  go  beyond  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  in  setting  mini- 
mum wages. 

What  we  hope  to  do  here  is  to  bring 
some  stability  to  the  minimum  wage  law 
m  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Con- 
gress sets  Its  limitations  now  in  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  We  review  these 
from  time  to  time.  We  set  those  rates 
after  lengthy  hearings,  and  lengthy  con- 
sideration of  the  economic  effects  on  the 
Nation. 

As  a  result  of  this  provision  Inserted  in 
the  law  In  1966.  the  standards  have  not 
been  raised  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  have  increased  the  minimum  wages 
Ave  times  in  a  3-year  period.  It  has  not 
raised  the  working  standards,  but  it  has 
caused  a  serious  reduction  of  lobs  in  the 


District  of  Columbia.  Retail  establish- 
ments are  flocking  to  the  suburbs.  Indus- 
try is  flocking  to  the  suburbs  where  more 
favorable  wage  conditions  prevail. 

We  can  help  the  economy  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  keeping  these  provi- 
sions in  the  bill,  so  far  as  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  is  concerned.  I  hope  the 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FUQDA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  to  be  brief.  The 
subcommittee  held  hearings  on  several 
occasions  on  these  matters. 

It  was  felt  that  in  the  provision*  re- 
garding the  motor  vehicle  carriers  Con- 
gress expressed  itself  when,  in  establish- 
ing the  ICC.  it  realized  the  necessity  of 
having  uniformity  throughout  this  coun- 
try and  exempted  these  types  of  people 
and  covered  them  under  regulations  of 
the  ICC. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  District 
of  Columbia  bill  relating  to  this  it  was 
not  clear  whether  these  people  were  In- 
cluded or  not.  and  this  Board  has  seen 
fit  to  include  these  employees  imder  this 
provision.  It  puts  the  motor  vehicle  car- 
riers in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  a 
rather  distinct  disadvantage  when  they 
go  outside  the  District. 

The  other  Item  relates  to  the  minimum 
wage  requirements  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  all  the  years  I  have  been 
a  member  of  this  committee,  when  It 
came  to  consideration  of  salaries  for 
schoolteachers,  for  policemen  and  fire- 
men, and  when  It  came  to  consideration 
of  the  amoimt  of  the  gasoline  tax,  the 
Income  tax  and  other  types  of  revenue- 
producing  Items,  this  committee  has  al- 
ways considered  what  was  the  prevailing 
rate  In  the  surrounding  Jurisdictions. 
As  was  mentioned  several  times  pre- 
viously, the  District  of  Columbia  Is  not 
an  economic  entity,  but  Is  related  to  the 
surroimding  areas  and  Is  very  much  af- 
fected by  what  happens  in  other  areas  as 
well  as  what  happens  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

We  have  seen  the  retail  sales  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  number  of 
employees  decrease  in  the  past  few  years. 
This  is  very  important. 

The  District  of  Columbia  Minimum 
Wage  Board,  while  it  was  intended  by 
the  Congress  at  the  time  to  be  somewhat 
of  a  place  where  grievances  could  be 
brought  in  and  Ironed  out.  was  not  In- 
tended to  exceed  the  minimum  set  by 
this  Congress  In  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act. 

I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  give  some 
clarification  and  that  we  can  try  to  keep 
the  District  of  Columbia  a  viable,  eco- 
nomic part  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

I  urge  the  amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

I  Mr.  GROSS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this 
time  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, who  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor  today,  If  there  Is  any  word,  any 
language  whatsoever  In  this  bill,  which 
provides  for  the  unloading  of  that  sta- 
dium— that  creating,  cracking  District  of 


Columbia  stadium— on  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  might 
Infoi-m  my  good  friend  from  Iowa  that 
there  Is  nothing  In  this  bill  or  In  the 
report  relating  to  the  stadium  or  any 
sports  facility  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia other  than  the  fact  that  In  the  reve- 
nue portion  there  is  a  provision  to  pay 
about  $350,000  a  year  that  is  necessary 
for  the  District  to  pick  up  its  portion  of 
the  deficit  of  the  Interest  on  the  bonds 
for  the  stadium. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  is  it  necessary  for 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  to  pick  up 
the  interest  payments  on  that  white 
elephant? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's remarks,  and  I  hope  he  will  sup- 
port another  bill  I  have  to  take  care  of 
that  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Tfou  cannot  get  that  bill 
here  fast  enough.  That  is  the  bill  we 
ought  to  have  here  today  rather  than  at 
some  time  In  the  dim.  distant  future. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  If  It  would  be  germane 
and  if  the  gentleman  would  agree  with  it. 
I  would  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  and  make  it  a  real  Christmas  tree. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  a.mendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Ab»ms)  to 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Adams)  there 
were — ayes  12.  noes  36. 

So  the  amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment  were  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment,  as  amended. 
The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to  and  the  bill  as 
amended  do  pass. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  (H.R.  19885)  to  provide  ad- 
ditional revenue  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  had 
directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendment  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  pass. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  and  the 
amendment  thereto  to  final  passage. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

MOTION   TO  BBCOMMIT  omaED  Vt  MB.  UUUE 

Mr.  aUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bUI? 

Mr.  GUDE.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  OcDC  moves  to  recommit  the  bill  H.B. 
1BB85  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dlsutct  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  reconamit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  la 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  273.  nays  58,  not  voting  102. 
as  follows: 
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Abbitt 

Adams 

AddablM 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Asivley 
Barrett 
Beall.  Md. 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Bet  Is 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blanton 
Blatnir. 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray- 
Brooks 
Brotzman 

Brown.  Calif. 

Brown.  Mlcb. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Brovhlll.  Va. 

Buclianan 

Burke,  Mass. 

Biirllson.  Mo. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clark 

Clawson.  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohclan 

Conable 

Omte 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Connan 

Coughlln 


Cowger 

Cramer 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

D.'Uenback 

Denney 

Dent 

DcrvmslU 

Dlgga 

Dmttell 

I>om 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Bckhardt 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Eshleman 

Fallon 

Flab 

Flood 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Farsythe 

Fraser 

Frellngbuysen 

Frey 

Frledel 

P'jlton.  Pa. 

Fuqua 

OalHlanakla 

Oallagher 

Gaydoa 

Ooldwater 

Oonzalez 

Oray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griatiia 

Hall 

HamUton 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hanaen.  Waab. 

Harrington 

Haiah* 

Harvey 


Hastings 

Hatliaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoskl 

Hlcka 

Hogan 

HollBeld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hull 

Hungate 

Hutcblnaon 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonea.  Tenn. 

Earth 

Kaatenmeler 

Kazen 

Keith 

Kleppe 

KJucsynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

LatU 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lulan 

Lukens 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McCIure 

McDade 

McDonald. 
Mich. 

McEwen 

McFUl 

McHUlan 

Macdonald. 
Msaa. 

MacOregor 

Madden 


Michel 

Mikva 

M.Iter.  Calif. 

MUler.  Oillo 

Mmish 

Ulnk 

Mlnahall 

Mlzell 

Molloban 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morae 

Mosher 

Murpby,  N.Y. 

Myera 

Natcher 

NedU 

Nelfien 

Obey 

OlBen 

O'NcUl.  Mass. 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perklna 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

PodeU 

PoO 

PoUock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Quie 

BaUeback 


Abernethy 

Andrew's.  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

BevUl 

Brlnkley 

Burleson.  Tel. 

C:amp 

duppell 

Clancy 

CoUler 

Collins.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Davis.  Oa. 

Dickinson 

Flaber 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Pountam 

Goodllng 

Orlflln 


Mallllan] 
Mann 

Martin 
Mathlas 
Matsunaga 
Meeds 

Uelcber 


Rees 

Held.  111. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Blegle 

Ro  bison 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roooey.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenlcowskl 

Both 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Ryan 

Sctieuer 

Schneebeil 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Slak 

suck 

smltb.  Calif. 

Smith.  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

SlubbleSeld 

Stuckey 

Sullivan 

NATS— 58 

Grt»ss 

Grover 

Gude 

Hagan 

Henderson 

Hunt 

Jarman 

Jonaa 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Lennon 

Mayne 

HUls 

Montgtimery 

Nichols 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

Poage 

Price.  Tex. 

Qulllen 
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SymlDgton 

T»ft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tee^ue.  Calif. 

TbompsoD,  N  J. 

Tbom«oa.  Wl*. 

Tleraan 

Udall 

tnimui 

Vuider  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Tlgorlto 

WftlcUe 

Wuopler 

Wore 

WhAlen 

WliaUey 

White 

Wbltebunt 

WldniOl 

WUll&ini 
Wtlaon,  Bob 
Wilson. 

Cbarlea  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wright 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Tat«s 
Yatron 
Youns 
ZablocU 

ZWBCb 


R&ndaU 
Rarlck 


eatterfleld 

Sftylor 

Schsdeberg 

Scberle 

Bcbmitz 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebeltus 

Smith.  lowm 

Snyder 

TbompKm.  O^ 

Wasgoimar 

Wiktaon 

Whltten 

Zlon 


AdAir 

Alexander 

Aaderaon. 

Tenn. 
AnnunElo 
Asplnall 
Ayrea 
Baring 
Belcher 
Berry 
BiagRl 
Blackburn 
Boiling 
Bow 
Brock 
Broomfleld 
Burk«,  Pla. 
Burton.  Utah 
Buih 
Button 
Carey 
Celler 
Chlsholm 
Clauaen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

coUlnB.lU. 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Davis.  WU. 
Deiuili 
Devlne 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Dwyw 
Edwards,  La. 


Evans,  Colo. 

Bvlns.  Tenn. 

FarbstelD 

FaaceU 

Fein  has 

Plndley 

Ford, 

WlUlam  D. 
Foreman 
Pulton,  Tenn. 
GmrmatE 
Oettys 
O  latino 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hitlpem 
Hammer- 

achmldt 
Kanna 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Man. 
Horton 
Ichord 
Jones,  N.C. 
Kee 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landrum 
Langen 
Leggett 
Long,  La. 
McCarthy 
McCuUoch 
McKneally 


May 


MLee 

Moorhead 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  HL 

Nix 

O'Hara 

0*KonBkl 

Ottlnger 


FDWCU 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Belfel 

Rivers 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Roudebuah 

BousMlot 

Roybal 

8t  OermalB 

Shipley 

Skubltz 

Stanton 

Statgtr.  AilB. 


Ttmney 
VanDetrUn 

Watts 
Welcker 
Wolff 
wyatt 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
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Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Long  ol  Louisiana  wlUj  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pore- 
man- 

Mr.  Evlna  oE  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Biaggl  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  AnnuoElo  with  Mr  Oubser. 

Mr.  Jones  ol  North  Carolina  with  Mr. 
BurlEe  ol  Florida. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Hammerschmidt. 

Mr.  CHara  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  Fulton  ol  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Broom- 
fleld. 

Mr  OixmaU  wUh  iirs.  Heckler  of  Muua- 
cbusetis. 

Mr.  G^ttvs  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Shlpiev  with  Mr.  Rous^elot. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Pucinskl  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr-  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  CeP.er  with  Mr  Clay. 

Mr.  Carev  wUh   Mr.  NU- 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mrs.  Chlaholm. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Weleker. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
TJtah. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  .Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bel- 
cher. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr  Button. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Skubltz. 

Mr  Rovbal  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Roberts  with  Mr.  Dcvine. 

Mr.  Murphy  ct  nilnois  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr  Watts  with  M-.  Dennis. 

Mr  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  OTConskl. 

Mr  Ichord  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr  Kee  with  Mr.  Cunninehnm. 

Mr-  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Knykendall. 

Mr-  Landnim  with  ?ilr,  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Gtbbcns  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Parbsieln  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr  Pat  man  with  Mr  MeaklU. 

Mr  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Stanton. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Roudebuah. 

Mr.  Evana  of  Colorado  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  FelEhan  with  Mr.  Longen. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  PurceU. 

Mr.  Onbert  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of  DUnols. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Glatmo. 

The  result  of  the  vote  tias  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legt-lative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  8208, 
WATER  CARRIER  MIXING  RULE 

Mr.  STUCKEY.  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
Staggers,  filed  the  following  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bin 
)HR.  8298'  to  amend  section  303<b)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modern- 
ize certain  restrictions  upon  the  applica- 
tion and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided 
therein: 


CoNFruNCE  R£POBT   (H.  RiPT.  No.  91-1744) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Housefi  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
B398)  to  amend  section  303(b)  of  the  Inter- 
state  Commerce  Act  to  modernize  certain  re- 
strictions upon  the  application  and  sct^w  of 
the  exemption  provided  therein,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsagree- 
meur  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 1.  3.  5.  and  6  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2 : 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 2  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
strlcten  out  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 'The  exemption  afforded  under  this 
subsection  to  the  transportation  by  a  water 
carrier  of  commodities  In  bulk  shall  not  be 
lost  by  the  concurrent  trsnsportatlou  in  the 
same  vessel  of  other  commodities.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  two  or  more  ves- 
sels while  navigated  as  a  unit  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  single  vessel.'* 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  niun- 
tiered  4  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Strike  out  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
strtcXen  out  and  in  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
po»d  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 

•Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  three-year  period  be^ttnulng  on  the  date 
of  Its  enactment-  The  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation shall  undertake  a  comprehensive  study 
of  the  present  system  of  economic  regulation 
of  dry  bulk  commodity  transportation.  In- 
cluding information  on  amounts  actually 
charged  for  the  movement  of  dry  bulk  com- 
modities; of  the  effect  of  this  Act  upon  the 
carriera  to  whom  It  applies  and  upon  the 
shippers  of  dry  bulk  coramodUles;  and  what 
changes  in  the  existing  regulatory  system.  If 
any.  could  be  desirable  to  improve  competi- 
tive conditions  between  carriers  of  different 
modes  whether  or  not  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and  the 
Secretarr  of  the  Army  are  directed  to  coop- 
erate fully  with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
and  to  submit  such  Independent  and  separate 
comments  and  views  as  those  agencies  deem 
appropriate.  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the 
results  of  such  study  to  the  Congress  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Ace." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  to  the  title : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Harlet  O.  Staggf«3. 

SAMtrtL  N.  PaiTDEL, 

John  D.  Dincxll. 
William  L.  Sp«ngcr, 
Samuel  L.  Devime. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  House. 

Wamlen  G.  KlAONtrSON. 
Vance  Haktxe. 
Ernest  P.  Holuncs. 
Winston  Phoctt. 
HowASD  h.  BAKm.  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  port  of  the  House 

at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 

the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 


Senate  to  the  bill  (UJl.  8298)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  modernize  certain  restrictions  upon  the 
application  and  scope  of  the  exemption  pro- 
vided therein,  submit  the  following  state- 
ment In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  ac- 
tion agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conierence 
report ; 

The  Seua*e  amendments  Nos.  3.  5.  and  6 
made  conforming  changes  in  the  House  bill. 
With  respect  to  these  amendments  .he  House 
recedes. 

aEQL-lREMCNT:;    AS  TO   RATE   FILING 

Amendment  No.  I:  The  bill  pa.<Med  by  the 
House  required  that  niiter  carriers  operating 
under  the  exemption  contained  In  section 
303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  file  rates 
for  the  movement  of  dr>-  bulk  commodities 
under  section  306  of  that  act.  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  1  removes  this  requirement  for  rate 
filing.  The  House  recedes. 

BEQUlREMrNTS   AS  TO   MIXI.N'G   OF   COMMODniES 

Amendment  No.  2:  The  bill  as  passed  by 
the  House  provided  that  dry  bulk  conmiodl- 
tie.-:  could  be  mixed  with  other  commodities 
without  lo-sing  the  exemption  provided  under 
-section  303(b)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act.  The  House  bill  also  retained  the  concept 
that  a  carrier  could  not  mix  more  than  three 
dry  bulk  comjntxilties  in  a  single  tow.  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  barges  m  the  tow. 
Senate  amendment  No.  2  struck  out  the 
House  langtiage  permitting  the  mixing  of  dry 
bulk  commodities  with  other  commodities 
and  also  s'ruck  out  the  lai.guage  conialned 
In  the  House  bill  which  limited  a  carrier  to 
mixing  not  more  than  three'dry  bulk  com- 
modities in  a  single  tow.  The  effect  of  the 
Senate  amendment  is  to  permit  the  mixing 
of  not  more  than  three  dry  bulk  coramodi- 
iies  m  a  sii;  p'.e  barge,  without  re^rd  to  -.he 
number  of  barges  In  a  tow. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  .amendment. 
Under  the  langunge  of  the  conlereiice  .'gree- 
ment  the  House  approach  with  rcTper*  to  the 
requirements  as  to  the  mixing  of  dry  bulk 
commodities  Is  retamed.  as  Is  the  concept 
that  a  carrier  cannot  mix  more  than  three 
dry  bulk  commodities  in  a  single  low.  regard- 
less of  the  nimiber  of  barges  in  the  tow.  The 
language  agreed  to  make  It  clear  tliat  dry 
bulk  commodities  m-^y  be  mixed  with  other 
commodities  in  the  same  tow  without  los- 
ing the  exemption  provided  under  section 
303(b)    of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

EXPIRATION    DATE    ANO    STt'DT 

Amendment  No.  4 :  The  bill  as  pa.wed  by  the 
Rouse  provided  that  the  leglslattcn  would 
expire  2  years  after  the  date  of  its  enact- 
ment. It  also  required  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  effects  of  the  legislation  on  the  water 
carriers  not  less  than  90  days  before  the 
expiration  date  of  the  legislation.  Senate 
amendment  No.  4  struck  out  the  expiration 
date  contained  in  the  House  bill  making  the 
legislation  permanent.  The  amendment  also 
transferred  the  study  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  broadened  the  scope 
of  the  study  to  include  the  movement  of  dry 
bulk  commodities  by  all  modes  of  trans- 
portation. It  also  required  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  to  cooperate  In  the  study.  A  re- 
port was  required  within  2  yeiirs  after  en- 
actment of  the  legislation. 

The  House  recedes  with  an  amendment. 
Under  the  langnage  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment the  legislation  will  expire  3  years  .-ifter 
its  enactment.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation must  report  to  the  Congress  with- 
in 2  years  after  such  date  of  enactment.  The 
study  follows  the  broad  scope  outlined  in  the 
Senate  amendment  but  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  are  directed  to  submit  such  Independ- 
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ent  and  septrate  comments  and  views  as 
they  deem  appropriate.  It  also  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  examine 
amounts  actually  charged  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  dry  bulk  commodities,  and  he  has 
ample  authority  to  require  exempt  water 
carriers  to  file  such  reports  containing  such 
information  as  he  may  prescribe  to  carry  out 
the  £tudy. 

AMENDUENT   TO    THE    TTTLE 

The  Senate  also  amended  the  title  of  the 
House  bill  to  make  It  clear  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  more  than  Just  the  amendment  to 
section  303ib)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act. 

The  Hotue  recedes. 

Haolsv  O.  STACCCaS. 
Samuel  N.  Fkocdel, 
John  D.  Dingell, 

WILUAU    L.    SPKINCER, 
SAMITEt.    L.   DEVINE, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEGISLATIVE  REORGANIZATION 
ACT  OF  1970 

I  Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  retise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  SpealE- 
er,  I  am  today  inserting  in  the  Record 
my  thoughts  regarding  changes  In  the 
House  rules  which  will  be  effective  next 
session  based  upon  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  of  1970.  They  are  broken 
down  as  to  the  provisions  affecting  com- 
mittee procedures  and  provisions  af- 
fecting floor  procedures. 

I  realize  tlwt  I  will  not  be  in  your  chair. 
Mr.  Speaker,  nor  will  I  at  any  time  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
nor  will  I  be  serving  as  Parliamentarian. 
Thus,  the  changes  as  they  appear  to 
me  will  be  subject  to  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair.  I  hope,  however,  that  they  will 
be  of  some  help  to  the  Members  in  at- 
tempting to  understand  all  of  the 
changes  we  have  made. 

The  material  follows: 

LCGISLATnrX  REOBOANOATION  ACT  OF  1970 
PKOVISIONS   ArrCCTINO   COMMirrCX   PBOCEOtTRCS 

The  Rules  of  the  House  apply  to  Commit- 
tees. Each  Committee  Is  urged  to  adopt  Its 
own  rules.  In  addltioD  to  the  Rules  of  the 
House. 

Sec.  102 — Each  committee  shall  fix  a  reg- 
ular meeting  day — at  least  one  meeting  a 
month. 

a.  The  Chairman  may  call  any  addlUonol 
meetings. 

b.  At  least  three  members  may  call  a  spe- 
cial meeting  by  filing  a  demand  In  writing 
with  the  clerk. 

c.  If  the  Chairman  is  not  present  at  any 
meeting,  the  ranking  majority  member  who 
is  present  shall  preside. 

Skc.  103 — Business  meetings  shall  be  open, 
except  when  the  committee,  by  majority  vote, 
determines  otherwise. 

Sec.  104— Rollcall  votes  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  public  for  Inspection.  This 
Information  shall  Include  a  description  of 
the  amendment,  motion,  order,  etc..  and 
the  name  of  each  member  and  how  he  voted, 
<whether  by  proxy,  in  person,  and  names  of 
members  not  votliig) .  Any  record  vote  on  a 
motion  to  report  shall  be  printed  In  the  re- 
port showing  the  total  votes  for  and  against. 

Sec.  lOS^Reports  approved  by  a  commit- 
tee shall  be  filed  within  7  calendar  days 
(excluding  days  the  House  Is  not  In  ses- 
sion), after  a  written  demand  by  a  majority 


of  the  members  has  been  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  the  committee  requesting  the  filing 
of  such  report. 

Sec.  106 — There  will  be  no  proxy  votes  un- 
less a  committee  odopts  rules  regarding  prox- 
ies. Such  rules  shall  provide  that  the  proxy 
must  be  in  writing  and  designate  the  person 
to  execute  it.  The  prosy  must  also  specify 
the  measure  or  matter  for  which  It  Is  given 
and  it  win  apply  to  any  amendmenu  or 
motions  thereto. 

Sec.  107 — At  the  time  a  measure  is  ap- 
proved by  a  committee.  If  a  member  gives 
notice  that  he  wishes  to  file  his  supplemen- 
tal, mlncrlty  or  additional  views  with  the 
clerk,  he  shall  have  at  least  three  days  to 
file  such  views,  which  must  be  in  writing 
and  signed.  Reports  of  the  committee  in- 
cluding such  views  BhaU  be  so  stated  on  the 
cover  of  the  report.  (Does  not  preclude  re- 
port being  hied  immediately  if  no  request 
IS  made  or  the  filing  of  supplemental  re- 
ports for  technical  errors. ) 

Sec.  108 — Measures  or  matters  reported  by 
a  committee  lescept  Appropriations,  House 
Administration,  Rules  and  Standards  of  Offi- 
cial Conduct)  may  not  be  considered  in  the 
House  unless  the  report  has  been  available 
for  three  calendar  days  (excluding  Sat.. 
Sun.,  and  legal  holidays!  prior  to  consider- 
ation. Hearings  should  also  be  available.  If 
possible. 

No  general  appropriations  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered until  printed  hearings  and  report  are 
available  at  least  three  calendar  days  (exclud- 
ing Sat..  Sun.,  and  legal  hohdays). 

Sec.  109— If,  within  seven  calendar  days 
after  a  measure  has.  by  resolution,  been  made 
in  order  for  House  consideration  it  has  not 
been  called  up  by  the  chairman  of  the  legis- 
lative committee,  the  Speaker  may  recognize 
a  member  authorized  by  the  committee  to 
call  it  up. 

Sec.  1 10 — Except  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprtattons,  there  shall  be  one  primary  ex- 
pense resolution  for  a  committee,  providing 
funds  lor  the  expenses  of  that  committee  for 
the  year,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House.  Such  resolution  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered by  the  House  urUess  the  printed  report 
accompanying  such  resolution  has  been 
available  to  members  of  the  House  for  at  least 
one  calendar  day  prior  to  Its  consideration. 
The  report  shall  include:  (1)  the  total 
amount  of  funds  for  anticipated  conunlttee 
activities  and  programs,  (2i  a  general  state- 
ment regarding  estimated  foreseeable  expen- 
ditures, to  provide  the  House  with  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  committee's  program,  to 
the  extent  practicable. 

After  the  adoption  of  one  primary  expense 
resolution,  additional  funds  may  be  proctued 
by  one  or  more  additional  expense  resolu- 
tions. Such  an  additional  resolution  must  in- 
clude the  total  amount  of  additional  funds 
and  the  need  for  such  funds.  The  reason  for 
failure  to  procure  the  additional  funds  In  the 
primary  resolution  must  be  shown. 

The  minority  party  is  entitled.  If  they  re- 
quest, to  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  funds 
provided  lor  the  appointment  of  committee 
staff  personnel  under  such  resolutions. 

Sec.  1 1 1 — Committees  must  announce  hear- 
ings at  least  one  week  in  advance,  unless  the 
committee  determines  that  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  begin  earlier.  (Excludes  Rules  Commit- 
tee) Such  notice  must  also  be  published  in 
the  Doily  Digest. 

Sec.  112 — Hearings  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  except  when  the  committee,  by  major- 
ity vote,  determines  otherwise. 

Sec.  113 — Requires,  so  far  as  practicable, 
that  each  witness  shall  file  in  advance  of  bis 
appearance,  a  written  statement  and  shall 
limit  his  testimony  to  a  brief  summary  of  his 
prepared  statement. 

Sec.  114 — The  Minority  may  call  witnesses 
of  its  choice  to  testify  during  at  least  one  day 
of  hearings  on  any  measure  or  matter  under 
consideration  by  the  committee. 

Sec.  116 — A  point  of  order  may  be  made  in 


the  House  by  any  member  of  the  legislative 
committee  If,  in  the  committee,  the  point  of 
order  was  timely  made  and  Improperly  over- 
ruled or  not  properly  considered  (applies  to 
hearing  procediu'es  of  the  committees) . 

Sec.  116 — Broadcasting  of  open  hearing  by 
radio.  TV,  and  photographers  Is  permitted 
when  authorized  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
committee,  and  If  media  coverage  is  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  117 — All  committees  may  sit  without 
leave  while  the  House  Is  in  session,  except 
when  a  bill  Is  being  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  flve-mlnute  rule.  (Exempts  Appro- 
priations, Internal  Security.  Rules,  and 
Standards  of  OfQcial  Conduct,  which  may 
continue  to  sit  at  any  time.) 

Sec.  118 — Standing  committees  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  House  not  later  than  January  2nd 
of  each  odd-number  year  (beginning  Jan. 
1973)  a  report  of  its  legislative  review  activi- 
ties during  that  Congress.  To  assist  the  House 
each  standing  committee  shall  review  and 
study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  applica- 
tion, administration,  and  execution  of  laws 
and  subjects  within  Its  jurisdiction.  (Exempts 
Appropriations.  House  AdminlstraUon,  Rules, 
and  Standards  of  Offlciol  Conduct.) 

Sec.  125 — Conference  reports  shall  be 
printed  as  a  report  of  the  House  and  accom- 
panied by  an  explanatory  statement  prepared 
Jointly  hy  conferees.  It  shall  not  be  considered 
unless  such  report  and  statement  have  been 
printed  In  the  Record  at  least  three  calendar 
days  (excluding  Sat..  Sun.,  and  legal  holi- 
days) prior  to  consideration  in  the  House. 
(Does  not  apply  during  the  last  six  days  of 
session.)  Copies  of  the  report  and  statement 
shall  be  available  on  the  fioor.  Debate  time 
win  be  equally  divided  tKtween  the  majority 
and  minority  parties.  Conferees  may  not  in- 
clude language  in  conference  report  which 
concerns  a  subject  not  committed  to  confer- 
ence, nor  may  conferees  amend  any  matter 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  differing  versions  of 
the  bill  sent  to  conference. 

Sec.  139 — The  Resident  Commissioner  from 
Puerto  Rico  shall  be  elected  to  standing  cc»u- 
mtttees  Just  as  any  elected  Member  and  al- 
lowed to  vote  In  committee. 

Sec.  201 — The  Secretary  of  the  lYeasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  shall  set  up  and  maintain  a 
standardized  data  processing  system  tot  Fed- 
eral budgetary  and  fiscal  data. 

Sec.  202 — The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  in  cooperation  with  the  Comp- 
troller General,  shall  develop,  establish  and 
maintain  standard  classifications  of  pro- 
grams, actl-tities.  receipts,  and  expenditures 
of  Federal  agencies.  TTie  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  the  Budget  shall  submit  a 
report  to  Congress  on  or  before  September  1st 
of  each  year,  outlining  progress  made  In  the 
development  of  classifications. 

Sec.  203 — The  Secretary  and  Director  shall 
furnish  to  committees,  upon  request,  in- 
formation on  the  location  ojid  nature  of 
available  data  on  Federal  progrvms,  activi- 
ties, receipts  and  expenditures. 

Sec.  204 — The  Comptroller  General  shall 
review  and  analyze  results  of  Government 
programs  aad  make  cost  benefit  studies.  The 
Comptroller  General  shall  make  available  to 
con^-esslonal  committees  GAO  expeits  to 
assist  in  analjndng  cost  benefit  studies  made 
by  Federal  agencies  or  to  assist  in  analyzing 
cost  benefit  studies  oT  programs  under  a  com- 
mittee's Jurisdiction. 

Sec.  306 — ^Tbe  Comptroller  General  shall 
establish  a  division  within  GAO  to  assist  him 
in  his  responsibilities  under  Title  U.  He  shall 
Include  In  bis  annual  report  to  the  Congrea 
information  on  the  performance  of  his  func- 
uons  and  duties. 

Sec.  231 — The  GAO  shall,  upon  request. 
assist  congressional  committees  with  their 
proposed  legislation  and  committee  review  of 
Federal  programs  and  activities. 
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etc.  333  -TDe  GAO  »1»J1  HUUsh  '0  <^^  «"°- 
mnHes.  upon  request,  copies  of  lu  reports  to 

'l^'m^TU.  comptroller  General  »u.U 
p^e  .  monthly  list  ct  Its  rfPO^^J" 
SuikTthe  UM  available  to  all  committees. 
V^  request,  a  copy  of  the.*  report*  shall 
be  sent  to  the  comnUttce. 

Sec  235— The  Comptroller  General  may 
noTasslgn  an  employee  [or  full-time  duty  to 
the  Congress  lor  more  than  one  year. 

Sec^  J^Whenever  the  GAO  makes  rec- 
ommendallons  to  any  Federal  agency.  It  shaU 
submit  a  written  statement  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Government  Operat  ons  "  »  «; 
uon  tasen  by  such  agency  within  «>^»r»- 

sec  3Sa— committee  reports  on  all  meas- 
ures must  include  BM-year  cost  estimates  for 
ST  programs  contained  In  the  legislation. 
lEMmpts  House  Admlnutratlon^ppropna- 
S   Rules  and  Standards  of  OlBclal  Con- 

""aw:'  253— Each  standing  committee  shall 
review  each  continuing  program  within  Its 
lurtsdlctlon  ror  which  appropriations  are  not 
inade  annually,  and  shall  endeavor  to  make 
authorisations  on  an  aimual  baals 

Sec  302— Each  standing  committee  may 
appoint  six  permanent  professional  stall 
Sembers.  two  of  which  shall  be  «'«««»  ^y 
a  majority  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
committee.  U  requested.  Each  standing  com- 
mittee may  appoint  six  clerical  «^  "•"J- 
bers.  one  of  which  shall  be  selected  by  the 
minority  members  of  the  "mmlttee  If  re- 
mlestcd  All  employees  -hall  be  hired  and 
Bred  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. (Exempts  Appropriations  and  Standards 
of  OfBclal  Conduct) 

Sec  303— Each  standing  committee,  with 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, may  hire  Mmporar?  Individual 
consultants  or  organizations  for  not  more 
than  one  year.  ^ 

Bee  30t_Each  standing  committee,  with 
approval  of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, may  authorlxe  special  training 
for  professional  staff  members  whenever  the 
conimttee  determines  that  such  training 
will  aid  the  committee  In  Its  duties. 

Sec  331— The  Legislative  Reference  Service 
renamed  the  Congressional  Research  Senice. 
Shall  assist  all  committees  on  a  regular  and 
continuing  basis  In  the  an£ly«s  of  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  alternatives  to: 
a.  determine  advisability  of  enacting  pro- 

''"b'^Mtlmat!  probable  results  of  proposals 
and  altemauves  thereto 

c.  evaluate  altemauve  methods  for  ac- 
complishing results 

d.  beginning  of  each  Congress,  make  avail- 
able each  commltwe  lists  of  programs  and 
activities  bemg  carried  out  under  existing 
law  scheduled  to  terminate  during  that  Con- 
gress within  the  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

e  make  available  to  each  committee,  at 
beginning  of  each  Congress,  list  of  subjects 
and  policy  arena  which  the  committee  might 
profitably  analyze  in  depth 

[  upon  request,  or  on  lu  own,  make  avau- 
able  data  within  each  committee's  Jurisdic- 
tion 

g  prepare  simimarlea  and  digests  of  bills 
and  resolutions  of  public,  general  nature  In- 
troduced In  Senate  and  House 

h.  upon  request,  prepare  concise  memo 
with  respect  to  one  or  more  legislative  meas- 
ures upon  which  hearings  have  been  an- 
nounced 

Sec.  331— After  completion  of  parliamen- 
tary precedents,  they  shall  be  updated  at 
lease  once  every  five  years  thereafter. 

Sec.  333 — The  Parliamentarian  ahall  pro- 
duce a  condensed  and  updated  version  of  the 
House  precedenw.  commencing  with  the 
Ninety-third  Congress. 
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Sec  108 — Measures  or  matters  reported  by 
a  committee  (except  ApproprUtlons.  House 


Administration.  Rules  and  StandattU  of  Of 
tlcul  Conduct)  may  not  be  considered  In  tlie 
House  unless  the  report  has  been  available 
for  three  calendar  days  (excluding  Sat.,  Bun., 
and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  consideration. 
Hearings  should  also  be  available.  If  possible. 
No  general  appropriations  bill  shall  be  con- 
sidered untU  printed  hearings  and  report  are 
available  at  least  three  calendar  days  (exclud. 
Ing  Sat..  Sun.,  and  legal  holidays). 

Sec.   109 If.  within  seven  calendar  days 

after  a  measure  has.  by  resolution,  been  made 
In  order  for  House  consideration  and  it  has 
not  been  called  up  by  the  chairman  of  the 
legislative  committee,  the  Speaker  may  recog- 
lUio  a  member  authorlxed  by  the  committee 
to  call  It  up. 

Sec  no— Except  for  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, there  shall  be  one  primary  ex- 
pense resolution  tor  a  committee,  providing 
funds  for  the  expenses  of  that  committee 
for  the  year,  from  the  contingent  fund  of 
the  Bouse  Such  resolution  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered by  the  House  unless  the  printed  re- 
port accompanying  such  resolution  has  been 
available  to  members  of  the  House  for  at 
least  one  calendar  day  prior  to  Its  considera- 
tion The  report  shall  Include:  (1)  the  total 
amount  of  funds  for  anticipated  committee 
activities  and  programs.  (2)  a  general  state- 
ment regarding  estimated  foreseeable  ex- 
penditures, to  provide  the  House  with  a  basic 
understanding  of  the  committee's  program, 
to  the  extent  practicable. 

After  adoption  of  one  primary  expense  res- 
olution, additional  funds  may  be  procured 
by  one  or  more  additions!  expense  resolu- 
tions Such  an  additional  resoluUon  must  In- 
clude the  total  amount  of  additional  funds 
and  the  need  for  such  funds.  The  reason  for 
failure  to  procure  the  additional  funds  In 
the  primary  resolution  must  be  shown 

The  minority  party  Is  entitled.  If  they  re- 
quest, to  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  funds 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  committee 
Stan  personnel  under  such  resolutions. 

Sec  115 — A  point  of  order  may  be  made 
In  the  House  by  any  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive committee  If.  In  the  committee,  the  point 
of  order  was  timely  made  and  Improperly 
overruled  or  not  properly  considered  (applies 
to  hearing  prt>cedures  of  the  committee) . 

Sec    117 All  committees  may  sit  without 

leave  while  the  House  is  in  session,  except 
when  a  bill  Is  being  read  for  amendment  un- 
der the  flve-mlnute  rule.  (Exempts  Appro- 
priations. Internal  Security.  Rules  and  SUnd- 
ards  of  OtBclal  Conduct,  which  may  continue 
to  sit  at  any  Ume.) 

Sec  118— Standing  committees  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  House  not  later  than  January  2nd 
of  each  odd-numbered  year  (beginning  Jan. 
19731  a  report  of  Its  legislative  review  ac- 
tivities during  that  Congress  To  aaslst  the 
House,  each  standing  committee  shall  re- 
view and  study,  on  a  continuing  basis,  the 
application,  administration,  and  execution 
of  laws  and  subjecu  within  its  Jurisdiction. 
(Exempts  Appropriations.  House  Administra- 
tion. Rules  and  Standards  of  Official  Con- 
duct. I 

See.  119 — Ten  minutes'  of  debate  shall  be 
allowed  on  any  amendment  offered  on  the 
floor  which  has  been  printed  In  the  Ricoao 
at  least  one  day  before  floor  consideration 
(applies  even  when  a  limitation  on  debate 
has  been  agreed  to). 

Sec.  120 — Upon  request  ot  V,  ot  a.  quorum. 
teller  votes  may  be  taken  by  clerks  or  elec- 
tronic devices,  by  name,  for  and  against. 

Sec.  121 — Electronic  equipment  for  re- 
cording the  votes  In  the  House  will  be  made 
BvaUable  through  the  contingent  fund  and 
may  be  used  to  record  all  quorum  calls  and 
ri-cord  votes.  -    »w 

Sec.  122 — Once  a  quorum  Is  obtained,  tne 
cali  may  be  ended.  For  a  period  of  thirty 
mlhutea  from  the  beginning  of  the  call, 
members  may  ansvrer  by  signing  a  tally 
sheet. 

Sec.  123 — Ten  minutes'  debate  on  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  instructions  shall  bo 


provided,  with  time  equally  divided  between 
the  member  making  the  motion  and  a  mem- 
t>er  opposed. 

Sec.  124 — All  amendments  offered  ahall  ot 
copied,  with  Ave  copies  sent  to  the  majority 
table  and  five  to  the  minority  table.  Also, 
one  copy  each  to  majority  and  minority 
cloak  rooms. 

Sec.  135 — Conference  reports  shall  be 
printed  as  a  report  of  the  House  and  accom- 
panied by  an  explanatory  statement  pre- 
pared Jointly  by  conferees.  It  shall  not  be 
considered  unless  such  report  .\nd  state- 
ment have  been  printed  In  the  Ricoan  at 
least  three  calendar  days  (Excluding  Sat.. 
Sun.,  and  legal  holidays)  prior  to  considera- 
tion In  the  House.  (Does  not  apply  during 
the  last  six  days  of  session.)  Copies  of  the 
report  and  statement  shall  be  avalloble  on 
the  floor.  Debate  time  will  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  majority  and  minority 
parties.  Conferees  may  not  Include  language 
In  conference  report  which  concerns  a  sub- 
ject not  committed  to  conference,  nor  may 
conferees  amend  any  matter  beyond  the  scope 
of  the  differing  versions  of  the  bill  sent  to 
conference. 

Sec  128 — Upon  request  of  any  Member,  a 
separate  vote,  after  40  minutes  debate,  equal- 
ly divided,  shall  be  had  upon  any  nonger- 
mane  amendment  added  by  the  Senate  to  a 
House-passed  bill.  This  procedure  also  ap- 
plies to  any  motion  or  rule  to  dispose  of 
such  nongermane  amendments. 

Nor  may  House  conferees  agree  to  such 
an  amendment  unless  the  House  first  au- 
thorizes such  action. 

sec.  127— The  Journal  shall  not  be  read 
unless  the  Speaker  so  orders,  or  unless  a 
motion,  supported  by  a  majority  of  the 
Members  so  demands. 

Sec.  128 — During  a  call  of  the  House,  the 
doors  shall  not  be  closed  unless  so  ordered 
by  the  Speaker. 

Sec.  331 — JVfter  completion  of  parliamen- 
tary precedents,  they  shall  be  updated  at 
least  once  every  five  years  thereafter. 

Sec.  333— The  Parliamentarian  ahall  pro- 
duce a  condensed  and  updated  version  of 
the  House  precedents,  conmienclng  with  the 
Ninety-third  Congress. 


AFTER  BUFFALO  AND  THE  FAMILY 
MILK  COW  CAME  POOD  STAMPS 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  with  the 
food  stamp  bill  coming  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  this  week  It  seems  In 
order  to  consider  some  of  the  historic 
changes  in  American  food  procurement 
and  distribution. 

Before  the  Plains  Indiana  adapted 
their  livelihood  to  the  use  of  the  horse, 
hunting  the  buffalo  was  often  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  "Buffalo  Jumps," 
manv  of  which,  archeologists  tell  us.  were 
In  use  2,500  years  ago.  The  Indians  de- 
vised a  variation  In  a  usual  buHalo  trail 
where  a  herd  could  be  stampeded  off  of  a 
cliff  or  down  a  sharp  Incline  where  many 
of  the  buffalo  would  be  killed  or  Injured 
as  a  result  of  the  descent.  Using  a  funnel- 
like terrain  Indians  hid  along  the  sides 
and  closed  In  behind  the  herd,  shouting, 
waving  robes,  and  created  a  great  com- 
motion stampeding  the  herd  toward  the 
narrow  end  of  the  funnel  where  the 
momentum  of  the  buffalo  running  behind 
the  leaders  forced  them  off  the  cliff.  The 
buffalo  that  were  Injured  but  still  alive 
when  they  reached  the  bottom  of  the  hill 
were  dispatched  by  Indians  waiting  with 
clubs,  spears,  and  arrows. 
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Everyone  ate — old.  young,  crippled — 
all  shared.  Later  horses  gave  great  mobil- 
ity to  Plains  Indians  and  they  hunted 
vast  areas  for  buffalo — their  principal 
source  of  food. 

When  the  buffalo  were  gone  the  Plains 
Indians  fell  into  hard  times. 

The  great  fire  In  Chicago — then  a 
metropolis  of  350,000 — legend  tells  us  was 
caused  by  Mrs.  O'Leary's  cow  kicking 
over  the  lantern. 

In  a  metropolitan  area  in  1871,  a  fam- 
ily milk  cow  and  chickens  were  common 
adjuncts  to  family  living  and  hungry 
families  were  few. 

The  return  of  the  buffalo  to  the  Oreat 
Plains  so  those  native  Americans  of  the 
Plains  can  again  eat  their  fill  of  buffalo 
is  not  going  to  happen.  The  return  of 
the  conditions  of  Chicago  of  the  1870's 
where  family  milk  cows  and  chickens 
were  common  Is  not  going  to  happen 
either.  The  system  changed.  The  com- 
mercial food  Industry  of  this  cotwtry 
has  succeeded  beyond  all  expectations  so 
that  It  takes  only  16  percent  disposable 
Income  for  us  to  provide  the  best  food 
in  the  world  for  ourselves  and  our  fam- 
Ules. 

But  for  tliose  hungry  Americans, 
whether  they  are  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions or  are  citizens  living  in  cities,  towns, 
or  countryside  who  do  not  have  adequate 
purchasing  power,  the  system  has  left 
them  behind  with  hunger  the  result. 

The  spectrum  of  these  htmgry  Ameri- 
cans In  a  land  of  plenty  flaunts  the  suc- 
cess we  have  made  In  producing,  process- 
ing, and  distributing  food.  The  young, 
the  handicapped,  and  the  elderly  who 
are  malnourished  receive  our  sympathy. 
But  all  who  are  hungry  or  malnourished 
should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  over- 
come this  basic  han(iicap  so  that  other 
social  problems  can  be  corrected. 

Through  the  food  stamp  program — 
simplified  and  broadened,  we  can  share 
with  our  fellow  Americans  that  food 
which  divine  providence  has  so  gener- 
ously bestowed  upon  this  Nation.  The 
buffalo  are  gone,  the  family  milk  cow 
is  a  rarity,  but  the  Nation's  hunger  pock- 
ets are  blights  that  food  stamps  can 
correct. 


PRIORITIES  FOR  AIR  SAFETY 

( Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
bis  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation's  air  carrier  airports 
should  be  built  anl  owned  by  the  States, 
with  90  percent  Federal  financing  of 
construction  and  access  transportation. 
and  100  percent  Federal  financing  of 
site  preparation  necessary  for  navigation 
aids. 

One  month  ago  today,  when  death 
came  to  75  fine  young  Marshall  Univer- 
sity football  players,  coaches,  and  promi- 
nent citizens  of  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
the  pilots  and  crew  of  the  chartered 
IX;-8.  these  wonderful  people  came  from 
12  different  States  in  the  Union — Ohio, 
South  Carolina.  Georgia.  Virginia.  Flor- 
ida, New  Jersey,  Texas,  Alabama,  New 
York.  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and 
West  Virginia. 


The  time  has  come  in  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  to  recognize  the  fact  that  air 
travel  and  air  safety  are  Indeed  national 
priorities  of  national  concern.  Why 
should  any  air  passenger,  from  any  State, 
who  may  be  forced  to  fly  Into  an  inferior 
airport  pay  the  price  by  Jeopardizing  his 
safety  or  his  life  simply  because  a  local 
community  Is  in  the  mountains  or  can- 
not raise  the  funds  to  reduce  the  margin 
of  safety  error? 

In  the  State  of  West  Virginia.  God 
blessed  our  land  with  rugged  mountains. 
It  is  easy  and  relatively  inexjpenslve  to 
build  an  airport  at  Dulles  or  down  in 
Texas,  where  the  land  is  flat  and  it  does 
not  cost  much  to  move  the  dirt.  But  In 
West  Virginia  we  are  doubly  handi- 
capped. We  neither  have  flat  land  nor 
do  we  have  the  local  financing — even 
with  the  supplements  provided  by  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission — to 
construct  airports  at  the  locations  which 
reduce  the  margin  of  safety  error  to  an 
absolute  minimum. 

It  is  not  enough  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  set  certain  safety  standards 
for  airports,  aircraft  or  navigation  aids, 
nor  is  it  enough  to  provide  100  percent 
Federal  financing  for  such  items  as  a 
glide  slope  for  the  airports.  Glide  slope 
equipment  is  cheap — on  the  order  of 
$10,000  or  $20,000,  while  the  site  prepara- 
tion which  requires  massive  local  fund- 
ing runs  up  into  the  millions  of  dollars 
in  West  Virginia. 

I  strongly  supiwrt  an  amendment  to 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill  of- 
fered by  my  West  Virginia  colleague. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Bybo,  which  has  passed 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
and  is  pending  before  the  Senate.  This 
amendinent  would  make  available  $8.5 
million  for  safety  improvements  at  Ap- 
palachian airports  and  also  waive  the 
requirement  that  at  least  20  percent  of 
airport  Improvements  be  paid  with  local 
funds. 

This  is  a  very  useful  stop-gap  meas- 
ure. The  trust  fund  which  has  been  es- 
tablished to  finance  sdrport  improve- 
ments is  also  a  bold  step  forward.  But  we 
cannot  stop  until  every  passenger  who 
boards  an  airplane  can  be  guaranteed  a 
higher  degree  of  safety,  whatever  his  des- 
tination or  wherever  he  lands  en  route.  It 
is  inconceivable  In  this  modem  day  and 
age  that  the  life  and  safety  of  any  air 
passenger  could  be  needlessly  Jeopardized 
Just  because  some  areas  of  the  country 
have  difficult  terrain  or  are  tmable  to 
raise  sufQcient  matching  funds  to  maka 
flying  much  safer  than  it  now  Is. 

For  years  now.  many  responsible  citi- 
zens in  West  Virginia  have  advocated  a 
single  regional  airport,  located  halfway 
between  West  Virginia's  two  largest  cities 
of  Huntington  and  Charleston.  These 
cities  are  50  miles  apart  and  Joined  by 
an  interstate  highway,  and  both  cities 
have  airports  which  pilots  have  repeat- 
edly condemned  as  unsafe  and  virtually 
impossible  to  Improve  to  a  level  of  safety 
which  would  rate  them  as  superior  air- 
ports. The  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tion has  for  3  years  strongly  advocated 
the  construction  of  a  single  regional  air- 
port, an  adequate  site  has  been  selected 
by  the  FAA.  Two  counties,  including  the 
county  In  which  this  midway  regional 
airport  is  to  be  located,  have  voted  the 


necessary  local  funds,  but  the  third  coun- 
ty has  not  vot*d  the  funds  so  the  opti- 
mum safe  airport  has  not  been  built. 

This  is  otily  one  example  of  what  must 
be  done  if  we  are  to  insure  a  higher  rela- 
tive degree  of  safety  for  every  air  pas- 
senger, no  matter  where  he  boards  a  plane 
or  no  matter  where  his  home  State  may 
be.  I  am  convinced  that  this  higher  rela- 
tive degree  of  safety  can  only  come  if 
airports  are  built  and  owned  by  States, 
with  90  percent  Federal  financing  of  ac- 
cess transportation,  and  100  percent  Fed- 
eral financing  of  site  preparation  and  all 
expenses  incident  to  the  installation  of 
necessary  navigation  aids. 


TAB^E  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Rouse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mui^xK),  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MTT,I.F.R  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as'  a  nation. 
Americans  are  known  for  their  attend- 
ance at  competitive  sporting  events.  In 
1969,  27.498.000  Americans  attended 
ba.seball  games.  36.960.000  football  games, 
and  over  4  million  watched  professional 
basketball  exhibitions. 


THE  SIMAS  KUDIRKA  CASE  AND  A 
SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 
CAPTTVE  NATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
news  broke  out  concerning  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  Lithuanian  sailor.  Slmas 
Kudirka,  to  Soviet  Russian  enslavement, 
in  total  astonishment  and  with  a  sense 
of  outrage  every  friend  of  the  captive 
nations  and  every  American  honoring 
our  treasured  principle  of  political  asy- 
lum whom  I  know,  took  to  the  phone 
or  the  pen  to  inquire  into  this  unbeliev- 
able incident  and  to  bring  it  to  public 
accoimt.  Americans  of  Lithuanian  back- 
ground, the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee,  the  VS.  Committee  for  Ref- 
ugees, the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,  and  scores  of  other  groups 
strongly  protested  this  repatriation  out- 
rage and  are  still  seeking  an  adequate 
account  of  it.  as  well  as  an  enduring 
example  of  punishment  for  a  basic  vio- 
lation of  human  rights. 

THX   CASE   IS   NOT   CLOSED 

We,  In  the  UJB.  Congress,  commend 
the  President  for  his  response  to  this 
nationwide  protest,  in  calling  for  an 
investigation  and  also  in  setting  guide- 
lines for  the  treatment  of  persons  seek- 
ing asylum  In  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, at  this  stage  I  am  not  satisfied  by 
the  probes  that  have  taken  place  nor  by 
the  confused  testimonies  that  have  been 
given.  This  case  caimot  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  considered  closed. 
To  attribute  this  grtiss  violation  of  hu- 
man rights,  as  some  of  the  participants 
apparently  do,  to  a  breakdown  in  bureau- 
cratic communications  Is  the  height  of 
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follj-  The  significance  and  ramifications 
of  this  blemishing  incident  are  too  broad 
and  too  meaningfiU  for  a  rationalization 
of  this  or  any  similar  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  pointed  out  to 
numeroi^s  inquirers  concerned  with  this 
case  these  past  2  weeks,  this  additional 
blemish  on  our  national  record  is  a  re- 
pealed microcosm  of  the  senseless  re- 
patriation of  hundreds  of  thousands 
whom  we  sent  back  to  the  O.S.S.R.  at 
the  close  of  World  War  n.  Now  the 
U  S  S.R.  got  another  slave  back,  and  only 
the  Good  Lord  knows  whether  Simos 
Kudirka  Is  above  the  surface  today. 
Furthermore.  I  wish  to  reiterate  here 
that  this  scandal  has  done  great  dam- 
age to  our  image  abroad,  and  you  can 
rest  assured  that  our  enemies  will  capi- 
talize on  it  heavUy  in  their  persistent 
anti-American  propaganda. 

The  asoects  of  this  case,  as  so  far  dis- 
closed are  almost  unbelievable.  Did  the 
capUin  of  the  Vigilant  really  believe  the 
typical  Russian  invention  of  a  criminal 
charge  against  Kudirka?  Was  the  de- 
fector supposed  to  Jump  into  the  water 
before  he  could  be  assured  asylum?  What 
was  the  hurry  in  executing  a  stupid 
order  that  clearly  contradicted  the  very 
essence  of  freedom  we  stand  for?  The 
answers  given  so  far  are  not  satisfac- 
tory to  me  and  others  who  are  closely 
following  this  case. 

It  amazes  me.  as  well  as  others,  that 
the  President  should  have  to  set  guide- 
lines in  the  matter  of  granting  asylum 
to  any  defector  from  the  Red  empire  or 
elsewhere.  By  virtue  of  our  tradition.  In 
line  with  our  demonstrated  principles, 
by  sheer  American  instinct  alone,  any 
competent  American  authority— no  mat- 
ter where,  on  a  ship,  in  water,  in  the  air. 
or  on  land,  and  in  whatever  circum- 
stances—is obligated  dutifully  and  auto- 
matically to  extend  the  benefit  of  asylum 
to  a  defector  and  to  hold  him  in  custody 
pending  further  investigation. 

TH«    STATU*    18    STILL    THZSB 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  what  the  inscrip- 
tion on  our  Statue  of  Liberty  is  all  about, 
even  if  some  in  their  traUiing  have  never 
learned  it: 

Give  me  your  tlr«d.  your  poor 
Your  buddled   nuuseB  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  More. 
Send  these,  the  homeless,  tempeet-toaeed,  to 

me; 
I  lift  ray  limp  beside  the  golden  door. 

That  Presidential  g\Udelines  have  to 
be  set  for  behavior  and  a  reaction  that 
we  have  always  considered  automatic 
and  instinctive  indicate  in  themselves  the 
spiritual  state  we  are  in  today.  The  dam- 
age that  has  been  done  is  great  and 
Incalculable.  We  are  awaiting  the  defini- 
tive results  of  the  probes  being  under- 
taken. In  any  case,  an  example  beyond 
guidelines  for  the  future— superfluous  in 
themselves — must  be  set.  extending  from 
the  cutter  to  the  State  Department  it- 
self. The  Nation's  honor  demand.s  it;  the 
captives  in  the  Red  empire  must  be  re- 
reassured. 

THX    NZZD    rOK    A    SPECUL    COUMITTEZ    ON 
CApnVX   If»T10K8 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  popular  consciousness 
of  what  exists— the  milliona  of  capUves 
in  the  Red  onpire  who  crav«  for  the 


opportuiiity  that  Simas  Kudirka  unsuc- 
cessfully seized- would.  I  am  sure,  have 
precluded  this  scandal.  Such  a  necessary 
consciousness  will  not  be  atUined  until 
we  establish  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations.  Even  some  in  the  armed 
services  will  begin  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  such  a  committee.  Among  its 
many  other  tasks,  this  committee  could 
begin  to  extend  this  case  to  its  proper 
conclusion,  and  it  could  also  begin  to  in- 
vestigate the  alleged  denials  of  asylum 
by  our  Embassy  in  Tokyo  to  dozens  of 
employees  at  Red  pavilions  in  Japan's 
Expo  this  past  year.  Our  Embassy  there 
has  in  significant  timing  just  granted 
asylum  to  a  Cuban  defector,  but  what  of 
those  from  captive  Eurasia  who  sought  it 
in  the  past  year?  No  matter  how  one 
views  it.  the  problem  of  defection  is  tied 
in  with  the  problem  of  the  captive  na- 
li<m».  and  it  is  high  time  that  a  special 
committee  be  created  to  deal  effectively 
with  these  and  cognate  problems. 

I  append  to  my  remarks  the  latest 
communication  to  the  President  on  this 
matter  bv  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  and  also  a  letter  by  Professor 
Menges  of  Columbia  University 


of  a  tl.8.  coast  Guard  veesel  located  within 
the  territorial  waters  of  the  U.S.A.  admit 
aboard  rcpreaenU lives  from  a  Soviet  vessel? 

3.  How  can  this  same  crew  tolerate  the 
atrocious  beating  of  the  person  who  sought 
asylum  and  quietly  look  on  while  this  act 
of  bestiality  ts  perpetrated  on  the  refugee? 

4.  How  could  the  same  crew  permit  the  ab- 
duction of  the  refugee? 

6.  What  was  the  role  of  the  Sttae  Depart- 
ment before  or  during  this  procedure? 

We  hope  that  your  gbod  Offices  will  give 
this  incredible  matter  of  great  national  and 
international  slgnincance  Its  foremost  at- 
tention. ^  ^  ^ 

We  belong  to  the  Silent  Majority  that  voted 
for  you  since  It  believed  that  you  would  re- 
store a  state  of  law  and  order  In  this  country 
and  on  the  International  scene  put  an  end  to 
Western  subservience  to  Soviet  aggression 
and  subversion. 

Very  Respectfully  and  Devotedly  Tours. 
Prof,  and  Mrs.  KaBl  H.  Mences. 


National  Captivk  Nations  CoMMrrrEE. 

WoAhington.    DC,    December    9.    1970. 
The  PaEsitPtNT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  DC. 

DtAE  Mr.  pBCsmENT:  As  you  know,  the 
incredible  case  of  the  forced  repatriation  of 
the  Lithuanian  sailor.  Slmas  Kudirka,  has 
been  of  the  deepest  concern  to  tis  in  this 
recent  period.  Since  our  early  Interventions 
to  focus  national  attention  on  this  out- 
rageous Incident  we  have  followed  closely  the 
disclosures  of  the  two  Inquiries  Into  It  ond 
And,  so  for.  that  the  explanations  given  on 
communications  breakdown,  prescribed  leap 
Into  the  water  for  asylum  and  the  like  are 
thoroughly  unsatisfactory. 

roui  demand  for  these  probes  and  your 
guidelines  for  the  future  have  our  highest 
praise.  However,  by  virtue  of  the  heavy 
damage  done  to  our  image  abroad  and  the 
ad«r»e  effect  of  this  scandal  upon  the  cap- 
tive nations,  we  urge  that  examples  be  made 
of  those  who.  for  whatever  specious  reason, 
violated  both  our  Nation's  precious  prin- 
ciple of  outomatlc  poUtlcal  asylum  and  a 
bftsic  human  right.  Moreover,  because  this 
and  many  future  defections  from  the  Red 
Empire  ore  intimately  tied  up  with  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  the  captive  nations,  we  also 
urge  your  support  for  the  creation  of  a 
Special  Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations 
in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  in  the  S2nd 
Congress. 

With  warmest  personal  regards  and  best 
wishes.  I  remain. 
Sincerely. 

Lev  E.  DoBitUNSKT. 

Chairman. 

Washinctom  Dbk>t.  Conn.. 

November  30. 1970. 
The  President  , 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mr  Deab  Mb.  PoEaioEirr:  We  are  deeply 
shocked  by  the  act  of  gross  violation  of  aU 
human  rights  committed  by  a  crew  of  the 
U.S.  coast  Guard  with  the  arbitrary  extradi- 
tion, upon  negligent  inaction  on  the  port  of 
certain  orlgina  of  the  State  Department,  of  a 
Soviet  radio  technician  who  had  sought  asy- 
lum as  a  political  refuge*  on  a  vessel  of  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

We  want  to  ask  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  the  V3.  still  to  be  considered  a  coun- 
try that  granu  asylum  to  the  persecuted? 

2.  How  and  upon  what  orders  can  the  crew 


CLEANING  UP  THE  UNITED  MINE 
WORKERS 
(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  nearly  a  year  has 
passed  since  the  brutal  miu-ders  of  Jo- 
seph A.  "Jock"  Yablonski.  his  wife,  and 
his  daughter,  the  wheels  of  Justice  have 
ground  with  Intolerable  slowness.  Only 
within  the  past  few  days  has  the  first  of 
the  five  suspects  charged  with  the  mur- 
ders been  extradited  from  Ohio  to  Penn- 
sylvania for  trial. 

Meanwhile,  over  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  the  Department  of  Labor  turned 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
Internal   Revenue   Service   Information 
"for  possible  criminal  prosecution."  Nine 
months  have  elapsed  since  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  went  to  court  to  void  the 
corrupt  "election"  sUged  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  shortly  after 
which  the  Yablonski  murders  occurred. 
The  sordid  story  of  delay  and  oppres- 
sion are  graphically  told  in  the  follow- 
ing articles.  Including  an  editorial  from 
the  December  14, 1970,  Washington  Daily 
News,  a  press  statement  of  December  8, 
1970.  by  Joseph  A.  Yablonski  and  Joseph 
L.  Rauh.  Jr..  and  an  earlier  article  prior 
to  Claude  Vealey's  extradition  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Washington  Daily  News 
under    the    byline    of    Scrlpps-Howard 
Staff  Writer  Powell  Lindsay.  Also  In- 
cluded are  several  other  newspaper  arti- 
cles which  tell  the  story  of  the  uphill 
fight  by  the  Miners  for  Democracy  to 
combat   oppression   within   the    United 
Mine  Workers  of  America. 
[Prom  the  Washington  Dolly  News,  Dec.  14, 
19701 
Thk  T4Bix>nsk.i  Case 
It  Is  almost  a  year  since  Jock  Yablonski. 
hia  wife  and   daughter  were   murdered   in 
their  home  at  ClarksvlUe.  Pa. 

It  Is  more  than  a  yeor  since  the  Federal 
l,abor  Department  officially  alleged  misman- 
agement In  the  United  Mine  Worker*  union 
and  turned  Its  information  over  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  and  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  "for  poeslble  criminal  prosecution." 
It  has  been  nine  months  since  the  Labor 
Department  went  to  court  to  void  the  union 
election  of  last  December  on  grounds  of 
Irregularities. 
It  has  been  almost  a  year  since  a  Senate 
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subcommittee  started  an  avowed  Investiga- 
tion of  the  miners'  union — but  there  tuun't 
been  a  hearing  In  alx  months. 

Several  grand  Juries  at  oue  time  or  another 
were  reported  to  t>e  looking  into  one  or 
another  aspects  of  the  mine  union. 

Only  one  of  five  suspecta  in  the  murder 
case  has  been  extradited  from  Ohio  to  Penn- 
sylvania where  the  trial  is  to  be  held.  And 
that  extradition  haa  Just  lately  been  ar- 
ranged. 

There  have  been  allegations  of  serious  mls- 
dcklngs  within  the  union,  many  of  them  mode 
by  Mr.  Yablonski.  some  of  them  by  the  Labor 
Departmen  t.  These  ollegaUons  either  are 
true  or  refutable.  The  answer  should  be  de- 
termined either  in  court  or  by  other  respon- 
sible InqiUry. 

Catching  murder  suspecu  and  proving 
their  guilt  ts  scdnetlmes  difficult.  In  this  case, 
the  truth  so  for  has  been  frustrated  mainly 
by  legal  tactics.  The  delay  In  resolving  the 
charges  against  the  tmlon  Itself  Is  even  more 
of  a  mystery. 

But  the  questions  and  the  suspicions  are 
not  g<rtng  to  go  away.  The  courts,  the  Lsbor 
Department,  the  Justice  Department  and  all 
others  concerned  hod  better  have  good 
answers — and  soon. 

Statement  of  JosEpa  A.  Yablonski  and 
Joseph  L.  RAtm,  Jb. 

In  the  name  of  the  thousands  of  oppressed 
coal  miners  crying  out  for  rescue  from  the 
tyranny  of  their  union,  we  call  upon  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  remove  Labor  Undersecretary 
Sllberman  and  to  replace  him  with  soraeoce 
genuinely  dedicated  to  a  wholesale  UMWA 
housecleanlng.  In  the  year  since  the  Decem- 
ber, 1Q60  "election,"  Mr.  Sllberman  has  com- 
pounded his  pre-election  refusal  to  act  with 
a  poet-electlon  policy  that  wavers  between 
Inaction  and  obstruction. 

Mr.  SUberman,  first  as  Solicitor  of  Labor 
and  then  as  Undersecretary,  has  been  the 
architect  of  the  do-nothlng-agolnst-Boyle 
policy  of  the  Department.  During  the  six  and 
a  half  months  campaign  In  1D69,  Mr.  SU- 
berman prevented  even  an  Investigation  of 
the  crookedest  election  campaign  In  labor 
history.  Then,  gullt-rldden  by  the  reaUsta- 
tton  that  Labor'.'*  failure  to  Investigate  may 
have  contributed  to  the  murders,  he  has 
sought  to  sweep  UMWA  corruption  under  the 
rug  for  fear  its  full  Impact  will  expose  the 
enormity  of  Labor's  dereliction  of  duty. 

In  the  year  since  the  December,  1&69  elec- 
tion the  Labor  Department  has; 

1.  Palled  to  press  the  suit  to  upset  the 
election. 

a.  Resisted  the  efforts  of  Miners  Por  De- 
mocracy to  Intervene  In  the  election  suit 
and  thus  press  It  with  vigor  (despite  the 
willingness  of  Justice  to  permit  the  Interven- 
tion) . 

3.  Refused  to  petition  the  Court  for  a  mon- 
itorshlp  of  the  UMWA  (despite  Mr.  Sllber- 
man's  conunltment  to  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  the  position  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment) . 

4.  Refused  to  act  against  the  continuing 
use  of  the  UMWA  Journal  oa  a  Boyle  cam- 
paign Instrument. 

5.  Looked  the  other  way  while  the  UMWA 
used  and  uses  Its  "dual  unionism"  campaign 
to  intimidate   Miners   Por  Democracy. 

6.  Stood  by  Inertly  as  the  Boyle  forces  re- 
peated their  Illegal  pattern  of  1969  in  the 
District  5  election  campaign  of  1970. 

7.  Continuously  asserted  that  the  murders 
were  not  "election -connected"  despite  the 
participation  therein  of  a  UMWA  local  presi- 
dent and  the  position  of  the  federal  and 
state  authorities  to  the  contrary. 

8.  Palled  to  get  the  six-year-old  case 
against  the  UMWA  trusteeship  even  to  trial. 

9.  Refused  to  Intervene  In  the  suit  to  clean 
up  the  X7MWA  Welfare  and  Retirement  Fund. 

10.  Permitted  the  UMWA  to  continue  Its 
practice  of  late  filing  of  LMRDA  reports. 
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This  ten-point  imlfonn  and  calculated  re- 
fusal to  take  any  action  against  America's 
most  corrupt  and  tyrannical  union  colls  for 
a  new  Undersecretary  pledged  to  enforce  the 
labor  laws  of  the  nation. 

[From  the  Washington  Daily  News] 
Answsos  Srnx  Slow  on  Yaolonski  Death 

(By  Powell  Lindsay) 

Who  killed  Joseph  A.  "Jock"  Yablonski  the 
Btar-croe&ed  union  official  who  bid  for  and 
tost  the  presidency  of  the  rough  and  tumble 
United  Mine  Workers  Union?  Did  the  kllUng 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  union  election? 
Was  the  election  on  honest  one? 

The  answers,  if  there  arc  to  be  any  answers, 
are  slow  In  coming.  Another  winter  Is  all  but 
here  since  these  questions  first  were  raised 
after  Mr.  Yablonski  was  foimd  murdered  last 
New  Year's  eve. 

Plve  suspects  arresteU  In  Ohio  and  charged 
with  Mr.  Yablonskl's  murder  ore  still  In  Ohio 
Jails  fighting  extradition  to  Washington,  Pa., 
near  where  Mr.  Yablonski,  his  wife  and  his 
daughter  were  found  shot  to  death. 

A  Labor  Department  suit  to  void  the  elec- 
tion. In  which  Mr.  Yablonski  failed  to  unseat 
UMW  president  W.  A.  "Tony"  Boyle,  Is  bogged 
down  in  federal  court  here. 

A  Senate  subcommittee  investigating  the 
union  hasn't  held  a  hearing  in  bIx  months. 

A  newly  impaneled  federal  grand  Jury  here 
Is  looking  into  the  union's  financial  affairs. 
but  there  Is  no  known  direct  link  between 
this  Investigation  and  the  union  election  or 
Mr.  Yablonski. 

The  FBI  is  stUl  searching  for  the  •  •  • 
"murder  fund,"  which  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials say  was  used  to  pay  off  Ur.  Yablonskl'8 
alleged  assassins. 

A  year  ago  this  week,  Mr.  Yablonski  lost 
his  bid  to  oust  Mr.  Boyle  from  the  leadership 
of  the  UMW.  The  margin  was  a  decisive  one. 
but  Mr.  Yablonski  vowed  to  take  his  charges 
to  court  in  an  efiort  to  prove  that  the  elec- 
tion was  fraudulent. 

Three  weeks  later  the  Yablonskla  were 
found  dead  In  their  home  in  Clorksvllte,  Pa. 

For  a  couple  of  months  thereafter,  events 
moved  swiftly.  An  FBI-led  Investigative  blitz 
turned  up  five  suspects,  who  were  Indicted 
on  first-degree  murder  charges.  The  Labor 
Department  sought  to  InveJldate  Mr.  Boyle's 
election  on  grounds  of  irregular  voting  pro- 
cedures. 

Then  the  lawyers  took  over. 

The  five  persons  charged  with  the  Yablon- 
ski slaylngs  ore  all  natives  of  or  former  resi- 
dents of  the  hard-scrabble  Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee coal  mining  areas.  They  ore  Claude  E. 
Vealey.  27;  Aubran  Wayne  tiartln.  22:  Paul 
E.  GUly,  37:  his  wife,  Annette  GUly,  30,  and 
Mrs.  Gllly's  father,  SUous  Huddleston,  03, 
president  of  a  UMW  local  m  LaPolIette,  Tenn. 

Tar  THEM  SEPAOATXLT 

The  special  prosecutor  in  the  case,  Richard 
Sprague  of  Philadelphia,  plans  to  try  them 
separately,  beginning  with  Mr.  Vealey. 

A  Cleveland.  Ohio,  common  pleas  court 
Judge  lost  August  ordered  Mr.  Vealey  sent  to 
Pennsylvania  to  stand  trial  but  stayed  his 
order  to  permit  Mr.  Vealey's  lawyer  to  appeal. 
The  appeal  is  still  lodged  In  Ohio's  eighth 
district  court  of  appeals. 

Mr.  Sprague  recently  sold  such  a  delay  is 
"shocking,"  but  Judge  Jack  Day.  chief  Judge 
of  the  district's  appellate  court,  sold  the 
court's  docket  Is  Jammed.  "We'll  get  to  It 
(Vealey's  appeal)  as  soon  as  we  can,"  Judge 
Day  said.  Vealey  can  appeal  an  unfavorable 
ruling  to  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court,  opening 
the  way  for  further  delay. 

A  source  close  to  the  prosecution  said  that 
a  conviction  of  Vealey  and  a  possible  death 
sentence  for  him  may  Jolt  other  figures  in 
the  case  into  volimteerlng  information  about 
the  source  of  the  alleged  "murder  fund." 

The  lAbor  Deportment  lost  March  filed  Its 
suit  seeking  to  void  Mr.  Boyle's  election  with 


much  public  fanfare.  But  no  bearing  has  yet 
been  &et  on  the  case.  A  Labor  Department 
spokesman  said  It's  another  case  of  "crowded 
court  doclteU  smd  lawyers  using  delaying 
tactics,  filing  mouons  and  taking  depo- 
sitions." 

A  darker  view  is  taken  by  attorney  Joseph 
L.  Rauh  Jr.,  who  represented  Mr.  Yablon- 
ski in  a  number  of  antl-Boyle  lawsuits  and 
now  represents  on  antl-Boyle  UMW  faction 
called  "Miners  for  Democracy." 

"The  Labor  Department  has  been  one  big 
cover-up  for  Tony  Boyle,"  said  Mr.  Rauh. 
"They  have  a  guUty  conscience  because  they 
wouldn't  do  anything  during  the  (UMW  elec- 
tion) campaign  last  year." 

Mr.  Yablonski  hod  repeatedly  sought  Labor 
Department  Intervention  in  the  election,  but 
the  departmen':  held  that  It  was  powerless  to 
do  so  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Rauh  and  Yablonski  backers  find  It 
bitterly  Ironic  that  the  speolflcailona  of  the 
Labor  Deportment's  suit  seeking  o  new 
union  election  are  In  many  respects  echoes 
of  Mr.  Yoblonskl's  campaign  charges  last 
fall:  Intimidation  of  UMW  members.  Irregu- 
lar and  unlawful  voting  procedures,  the  use 
of  union  funds  to  promote  Mr.  Boyle's  can- 
didacy. 

no    aCNOVTN    LINK 

The  department  still  takes  the  posltloa 
that  there  Is  no  known  link  between  the 
Yablonski  slaylngs  and  the  union  election. 
a  position  also  held  by  Mr.  Boyle  and  the 
UMW  leadership. 

Meanwhile,  Sen.  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr.. 
D-N.J.,  said  his  Senate  Labor  subcommittee 
Investigators  are  still  gathering  data  In  the 
subcommittee's  "on  going  investtgotlon"  of 
the  UMW  election  and  the  UMW  pension 
fund,  which  Mr.  Yablonski  charged  was  Il- 
legally manipulated  during  the  election  com* 
paign  in  order  to  sway  UMW  pensioners  to 
vote  far  Boyle. 

"I  am  fully  determined  to  press  as  in- 
tensive an  inquiry  as  I  con,"  said  Sen.  Wil- 
liams. "I  am  not  going  to  comment  on  the 
Investigation  while  it  is  In  progress.  When 
we  have  all  the  Infonnatlon  needed,  the  In- 
formation Itself  win  dictate  what  course 
we  will  take." 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  5,  1970) 
Elktion  Battle  la  Bougb  xxs  UJi-W. — Cooz. 

MnfXBS    IN    PnTOflcaoH    Ask*    To    Von 

Tttesdat 

(By  Ben  A.  Franklin) 

PrrTEBimcH.  December  4 . — '  'Communists 
seek  UJi£.W.  takeover,"  says  the  headline  in 
Michael  Budzanoakl'fr-  fotir-poge  campaign 
newspaper.  "Previous  efforts  failed." 

Another  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica election  campaign  Is  xmder  way  here, 
and  there  Is  wide  agreement  that  it  Is  one  of 
the  roughest. 

The  incumbent  president  of  the  union's 
Pittsburgh-area  District  &  Is  Mr.  Budzano- 
ski,  a  54-year-old  loyalist  of  W.  A.  Boyle,  the 
mine   workers'   International   president. 

Mr.  BudEanosfcl's  predecessor.  Joseph  A. 
Yablonski,  challenged  Mr.  Boyle  for  the  union 
presidency  last  year  and  w&s  defeated.  Later, 
Mr.  Yablonski  and  his  wife  and  daughter 
were  murdered. 

The  belief  seems  to  be  strong  among  the 
miners  opposing  Mr.  Budaanoakl  for  reelec- 
tion that  the  1969  campaign  and  the  slay- 
ing were  related. 

oooaiipnox  ckaeccd 

Miners  for  Democracy,  a  pro- Yablonski 
faction  backing  the  campaign  to  oust  BCr. 
Budsajioskl.  charges  that  the  union  ts  In- 
fested with  corruption,  violence,  nepotism 
and  embezzlement.  Mr.  Budoanoskl  sold  tlie 
klUlngs  "certainly  tend  to  lead  credence  to 
the  allegations." 

District  5  comprises  fl9  locals  In  a  sprawl- 
ing. 10-coimty  section  of  the  western  Penn- 
sylTonlo  coal  fields  and  o  sLeable  fraction 
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of  Oie  unions  toW)  membership— 14.000  out 
ot  »bout  100.000.  Tne  election  will  Be  Held 

Mr  Biidamoskls  chollenger  Is  Louis  Antsl. 
50  a  lormer  ViWonskl  supporter  Even  Mr. 
Budionoskl  says  the  tUsaments  may  gHe  him 
trouble  on  election  day. 

"There  1»  antagonism  among  the  iroclterous 
young"  in  the  dUtrlct.  Mr.  Budzanoskl  said 
in  an  Interrtew.  "I  have  more  support  among 
the  pensioners  than  among  the  active  mem- 

Pensloners.  who  receive  »I50  a  month  from 
the  union,  can  vote  along  with  the  workers. 

According  to  data  subpoenaed  tor  a  con- 
tinuing invesugatlon  o[  the  union  by  the 
Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  in  Washington, 
men  on  union  pension  here  outuumber  ac- 
tive miners  by  about  a.400-«,339  to  5.898. 

Mr  Budzanoskl  disputes  these  Ogures.  but 
his  campaign  strategy  seems  tailored  to  woo 
the  crucial  pensioner  vole.  

Rank  and  flle  voters  lor  the  flrst  time  In 
a  DJtW  district  election  have  been  allowed 
to  cast  absentee  ballou.  About  1.370  of  them 
are  aUeady  In  the  custody  ot  John  Seddon 
Mr.  Budzanoskls  running  mate  tor  district 
secretarv-treasurer. 

:n  a  televised  debate  with  Mr.  Budianoekl 
last  night  over  WQED.  Pittsburgh's  edu<»- 
tlonal  television  channel.  Mr.  Antal  charged 
that  his  observers  had  seen  Mr.  Seddon 
earlier  this  week  In  his  office  with  piles 
of  absentee  baUota,  a  razor  bUde  and  a  paste 
pot."  

CUASOE  -KHSVTMED 

Mr  Budzanoskl  did  not  challenge  Mr  An- 
tal's  description  of  the  scene  during  the  de- 
bate. He  eiplslned  to  newsmen,  however,  that 
the  secretkry-treasurer  had  beeii  placing 
ballot  materials  In  manlla  envelopes  tor 
safekeeping. 

"You  know  how  the  glue  on  those  en- 
velopes never  sticks,  so  they  were  pasting 
the  flaps  down."  he  said.  oudia- 

Mr.  Antal  maintains  "that  Mike  Budza- 
noskl  IS  stealing  the  election  from  us  with 
absentee  ballots  before  it  ««h  ,»»P«*";  „ 
in  the  debate  last  night.  Mr  Antal  re- 
turned Mr.  Budianoskl's  charge  t""'  «"  i^''; 
sldents  are  communists  By  charging  that  the 
district  president  has  "Communists  on  his 
plyroll"  and  demanding  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  "clean  them  out. 

Mr  Butoanoskl  and  Mr.  Seddon  are  under 
Federal  Indictment  for  aUeged  falslflcatlon 
of  union  expense  vouchers. 

Mr.  Boyle  has  sent  a  speclil  three-man 
conLlsslIn  Into  the  district  to  ln'«"|»" 
the  alleged  "dual  unionism"  of  the  Miners 
for  Democracy  movement.  Dual  unionism 
the  orsanlMtlon  ot  a  competing  group  in 
the  raifks.  Is  a  ground  for  expulsion  from  the 
union  under  the  n.M  W.  constitution. 

IFram  Ow   Wall   Street  Jouronl.  Dec.    10. 
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DlsralCT 

FiiiMuaoM.— Miners  lor  Democracy,  a  dis- 
sident faction  within  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers union,  appears  to  have  scored  a  .lg|lfl- 
cant  elecuon  victory  In  one  of  the  DMWs 
key  districts.  The  results  could  have  far- 
reaching  implications  for  the  miners'  union 
and  for  the  coal  Industry,  which  must  bar- 
gain over  a  new  contract  nest  fall. 

Excluding  absentee  ballots,  the  vote-count 
from  CMW  District  Ave  with  89  local  uiilons 
showed  insurgent  Louis  Antal  with  4.438 
vot«s  leading  district  president  Michael 
Budianoakl.  who  had  3.922  votes.  A  victory 
b»  Mr  AntaJ.  who  la  a  sharp  crlUc  of  UMW 
pnsldent  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle,  would  remove 
from  DUtrlct  5  a  suunch  Boyle  ally  In  Mr. 
Budianoakl.  The  district,  centered  In  WMt- 
ern  Pennsylvania.  Includes  About  16.000 
union  members,  about  B.OOO  ot  whom  are 
working. 


The  outcome  la  far  from  assured,  how- 
ever There  remain  1.19J  absentee  ballots  to 
be  counted,  mostly  from  reared  or  pen- 
sioned miners,  a  group  in  which  Mr.  Buctean- 
oskl  claims  to  have  substantial  strength. 

The  dissident  facUon  claims  that  Mr. 
Boyle  and  the  national  leadership  hasnt 
been  responsive  to  demands  ot  the  unions 
rank-and-flle  members.  One  ot  Its  chlel  com- 
Dlamts  Is  that  the  leadership  hasnt  pressed 
lor  rigid  enforcement  ot  the  safety  laws  and 
that,  in  general.  It  Is  too  close  to  leaders  In 
the  coal  Industry. 

Others  on  the  Miners  tor  Democracy  slate 
also  were  ahead.  Joseph  Daniels  led  Incum- 
bent secretjry-treasurer  John  Seddon  by 
4  447  to  3.778,  while  Nick  de  Vlnce  ran  ahead 
of  executive  board  member  Prands  McCal- 
llster  by  4.382  to  3.925. 

Mr  Budzanoskl  said.  "It  Is  my  personal 
oDlnlon  that  I  will  win  through  absentee 
ballotes  and  that  so  will  Mr.  McCalllsMr. 
Ho  was  less  optimistic  about  Mr.  Seddon  a 
chances.  He  said  the  secretary-treasurer  has 
"a  good  chance"  to  win. 

The  election  was  particularly  hard-fought 
between  Mr  Antal  and  Mr  Budnanoskl.  who 
'aced  each  other  tor  the  »23.000-a-year  post 
tour  years  ago  when  Mr.  Budzanoskl  won  by 
better  than  two-to-one. 

Coal  industry  sources  say  Its  too  early  to 
delnltely  assess  the  apparent  results,  but 
one  says  "this  will  give  the  dissidents  a  pow- 
er bose.  and  a  place  to  speak  their  demands. 
Be  adds  that  "this  Is  too  Important  a  dis- 
trict" for  Mr.  Boyle  to  Ignore  the  big  antl- 
incumbent  vote,  and  that  the  UMW  presi- 
dent "will  be  under  tremendous  pressure  at 
the  bargaining  table  next  year.  The  UMW 
chief  is  on  record  as  wanting  to  raise  dally 
wages  to  »50  and  to  double  the  employer  pay- 
ment to  the  CMW  weUare  and  pension  fund 
to  80  cents  a  ton  ot  coal  mined,  up  from  40 

DUtrlct  5  was  the  home  district  ot  Joseph 
(Jack)  Yablonskl.  the  Insurgent  UMW  leader 
who  was  murdered  In  December  1989.  Short- 
ly before  his  death,  he  had  sought  to  wrrat 
cintrol  of  the  UMW  from  Mr.  Boyle  In  the 
unions  presidential  election.  He  lost  By  a 
margin  ot  ahnost  two  to  one.  but  the  Labor 
Department  has  sued  to  overturn  the  out- 
come and  order  a  new  election  on  the  ground 
ot  alleged  irregularities.  .     ^   .  .^ 

Coal  industry  officials  suggested  that  the 
District  6  outcome  might  encourage  other 
Antl-Boyle  miners  elsewhere.  District  5  Is  the 
only  one  ot  the  UMW*  23  geographic  dis- 
tricts where  aU  the  officers  ore  elected  by 
the  rank  and  Ole.  In  only  tour  districts  are 
any  officers  elected;  In  the  rest.  theyTo  ap- 
pointed by  the  union's  international  leader- 
ship and  execuUve  board.  For  more  than  six 
years,  however.  Federal  suits  have  been  pend- 
ing that  could  give  some  of  the  districts  lo- 
cal autonomy.  Included  are  some  West  Vir- 
ginia dlstrlcu  where  anll-Boyle  senUment 
has  surfaced  in  the  last  two  years. 

It  vrtll  be  several  days  before  the  Onal 
elecUon  outcome  Is  known.  Antal  lotcea  have 
Insisted  on  seeing  every  request  for  an  ab- 
sentee baUot  and  the  certlfled  mall  receipt 
showing  that  each  biUot  was  sent  to  the 
person  requesting  It.  They  have  checked  one 
of  three  lub-dlstrlcta.  UMW  otBclals  said, 
and  when  all  the  receipts  are  checked,  the 
counting  wlU  begin. 

Each  side  has  Indicated  It  will  contest  the 
resiUts  If  unfavorable,  and  the  Antal  forces 
seem  Ukely  to  aero  In  on  the  absentee  Bal- 
lots A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Boyle  said  the 
UMW  president  wouldn't  have  any  comment 
on  the  balloting. 


battle    between   the   established   leadership 

and  an  Insurgent  group.  

Miners  tor  Democracy,  an  on  shoot  ot  laat 
year's  unsuccessful  bid  by  murdered  Joaept 
A  (Jock)  yablonskl  to  gain  control  of  tB« 
UMWS  International  leadership,  held  leads 
ot  300  to  700  votes  over  the  Incumbent  forces 
in  the  election  for  District  5  officers. 

The  absentee  ballots,  moat  ol  them  cost  by 
retired  and  pensioned  miners,  were  expected 
to  be  counted  by  the  end  ot  the  week.  They 
were  expected  to  favor  the  In'ttmbenu  In 
District  6.  the  only  one  ot  23  UMW  districts 
that  electt  officers  by  vote  ot  the  entire 
membership. 

Tallies  Irom  aU  69  locals  In  Tuesday  s  elec- 
Uon with  absentee  ballou  stiu  to  be  count- 
ed gave  Louis  Antal  of  the  MFD  In  his  race 
for  District  5  president.  4,436  votes  to  3.922 
for  Incumbent  Michael  Budianoekl. 
Other  races:  ._    «     .  , 

For    secretary-treasurer:    Joseph    Daniels. 
MFD   4  447;  John  Seddon,  Incumbent.  3.778. 
For  International  Executive  Board  mem- 
ber: Nick  Devlnce.  MFD.  4.282;  Francis  Mc- 
Calllster.  Incumbent.  3.925. 

The  Incumbents  had  the  support  of  the 
UMW  International  leadership,  headed  by 
President  W.  A.  (Tony)  Boyle. 

Budzanoskl  would  need  70  per  cent  ot  tne 
absentee  vote  to  win  the  election.  He  said  he 
expected  to  get  a  majority  of  the  absentee 
ballots.  .      ,  ,  ... 

Antal  Who  accused  the  Incumbent  lead- 
ership ot  tampering  with  ballots,  said  "win 
or  low"  he  would  protest  the  absentee  count 
to  the  Labor  Department.  He  charged  that 
absentee  ballots  were  removed  from  their  en- 
velopes by  election  tellers. 

Miners  tor  Democracy  was  organised  by 
Yablonskl's  attorney  sons.  Kenneth  and 
Joseph,  to  carry  on  their  fathers  fight  w 
wrest  control  of  the  miners  union  from  the 
Boyle  forces. 

The  elder  Yablonskl.  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter were  shot  to  death  last  New  Year's  Eve 
m  their  house  at  ClarksvlUe.  Pa.  Five  persons 
have  been  Indicted  on  murder  charges  ana 
face  trial. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Dec-  10.  1970 1 
Imumoiirra  liu>  UMW  Dmtbict  Von 
PrrrssOTOH,  December  9.— A  vote  count 
showed  today  that  1.200  absentee  baUots  wlU 
decide  control  ot  the  15.000-member  United 
Mine  Workers  District  S  In  tbe  blttet  election 


(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  10.  19701 
MINI  RxarL  LxAOs  m  PiNKsrLvsNiA— Amin- 

•m     B4LI.OTS     VHWID     AS     KIY     TO     UNION 
CONTEST 

(By  Ben  A.  FrankUn) 
PrrrsBtiEOH.  December  9.— Louis  AnUl.  the 
candidate  ot  a  rebel  group  In  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  held  a  S14-vote 
lead  here  today  m  a  bitter  contest  with  Mi- 
chael Budxanoskl.  the  incumbent,  for  presi- 
dency ol  the  union's  Disuict  5. 

StlU  untabulated,  however,  were  IJOO  ab- 
sentee ballots  cast  by  reured  miners  draw- 
ing the  union  s  »150-a-munth  pension.  These 
votes  were  expected  to  overwhelmingly  favor 
Mr.  Budzanoskl.  who  Is  supported  by  the 
UMW.  president.  W.  A.  Boyle. 

Mr.  Jlntal.  the  anti-Boylc  candidate  of  the 
Miners  tor  Democracy  movement,  plans  to 
challenge  the  validity  ot  the  absentee  voting, 
used  in  this  election  fcr  the  flrst  time  In  the 
unions  history.  Tac  outcome  of  tiie  election, 
therefore,  may  depend  upon  the  legal  chal- 
lenge, wnlch  may  not  be  settled  in  the  csurts 
for  months. 

The  union's  tally  of  balloting  among  about 
14  OOO  coal  miners  in  10  cuuntlc^  of  Wci.tem 
Pennsylvania  was  4.436  votes  tor  Mr.  Aat»l 
and  3.922  for  Mr.  Budzanoskl. 

Mr  Antal  Is  a  leader  of  the  reform  move- 
ment that  grew  out  ot  the  union's  national 
election  last  year.  The  rebel  candidate  then. 
Joseph  A.  Tablonikl.  was  murdered  with  his 
wile  and  daughter  at  their  ClarksvlUe.  Pa.. 
home  three  weeks  after  losing  to  Mr.  Boyle. 
Mr.  Yablons'kl  had  accused  the  Boyle  or- 
ganlzauon  of  running  a  "dictatorship 
ftiarked  by  violence,  intimidation,  fraud  and 
embezzlement.  Mr.  Budzanoskl  has  been  one 
ot  the  strongest  Boyle  loyalists. 
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axBEL  vicToay  za  pxxt 

Mr.  Antal.  meeting  reporters  In  the  recep- 
tion room  of  the  District  6  office  today,  and  "I 
feel  that  wo  have  won  the  election." 

"Boyle  and  his  henchmen  was  what  this 
was  all  about  "  Mr.  Antal  said.  "Budzanoskl 
Is  Just  the  figurehead  and  this  Is  a  symbolic 
gesture  of  the  working  miners — how  they 
feel  about  the  U.M.W.  leadership." 

Mr.  Budzanoskl.  speaking  to  newsmen  In 
his  office  after  a  nearly  sleepless  night,  said: 

"I  talked  to  President  Boyle  today.  He  said 
he  was  disappointed  that  the  membership  let 
me  down  this  way  after  all  my  hard  work  for 
them.  He  acknowledged  the  tact  that  the 
Yablonskl  tragi.>dy  had  stirred  up  the  men  " 

Mr.  Boyle  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. 

Mr.  Yablonskl's  son.  Kenneth,  a  lawyer  for 
the  Miners  For  Democracy  faction  In  Wash- 
ington. Pa.,  said  he  expected  to  flle  a  formal 
election  fraud  complaint  with  the  Labor  De- 
partment by  tomorrow  concerning  the  absen- 
tee ballots  and  also  what  he  described  as  "a 
number  ot  irregularities  at  the  polUng  places 
spotted  by  our  observers." 

The  reform  group  had  posted  over  lOO 
volunteer  college  students  as  observers  at 
local  union  polling  places.  The  students  In- 
cluded about  20  from  Columbia  University. 

The  Labor  Department  last  March  said  Its 
own  Investigation  ot  the  Boyle- Yablonskl 
election  bad  disclosed  enough  evidence  ot  Il- 
legal activity  to  warrant  lu  going  into  Fed- 
eral court  to  invalidate  Mr.  Boyle's  victory 
and  to  seek  a  federally  supervised  re-run  of 
the  balloting.  The  department's  election  suit 
has  not  yet  been  tried. 

Mr.  Budzanoskl  and  the  District  6  secre- 
tary-treasurer. John  Seddon,  ore  under  Fed- 
eral Indictment  for  alleged  falslflcatlon  of 
union  expense  vouchers.  Mr.  Budzanoskl  said 
today  that  the  Indlotmenu  had  "helped  the 
opposition  a  lot." 


AMERICAN  TECHNOLOGY  IS 
BECOMtNO  SECOND  RATE 

(Mr.  PELX.Y  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  the 
arguments  being  used  against  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  supersonic 
transport  are  the  same  that  are  heard 
against  other  technologl(»l  programs  of 
the  United  States.  And.  if  those  who  are 
so  vocal  In  opposing  the  SST  and  other 
similar  programs  ate  heeded,  American 
technology  certainly  will  be  behind  that 
of  many  other  nations  of  the  world. 

For  example,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  same 
people  oppose  Navy  ship  construction, 
and  all  the  while  the  Russians  are  chal- 
lenging the  United  States  on  the  high 
seas  with  a  fleet  of  new.  fast,  and  efficient 
vessels  which  is  swiftly  relegating  Amer- 
ica to  second-class  status. 

These  same  people  oppose  spending  for 
a  merchant  marine  while  Russia  has  as 
one  of  major  goals  to  expand  substan- 
tially Its  foreign  trade,  particularly  with 
the  Western  world.  A  rapidly  growing 
maritime  establishment  is  a  vital  Ingre- 
dient in  that  program. 

According  to  a  recent  article  in  VS. 
News  b  World  Report,  the  Communists 
are  outstripping  us  economically  and 
mlMt«rily.  Yet,  those  in  opposition  to  the 
development  of  an  American  SST  would 
once  again  relegate  the  United  States  to 
a  second  or  third  position  by  giving  the 
Russians  the  opportunity  to  sell  SSTs  to 
Japan  and  other  foreign  countries  when 


we  need  economic  growth  for  our  bal- 
ance-of-payment  program.  Why.  Mr. 
Siwaker,  should  we  give  our  competition 
this  chance  and  force  our  own  airlines  to 
buy  foreign-made  planes  because  we  do 
not  hav;;  one  developed? 

In  space,  we  did  not  act;  we  reacted 
following  the  Soviet  laimchlns  of  Sput- 
nik. In  the  development  cf  missiles,  there 
is  evidence  that  Russia  not  only  is  out- 
producing the  United  States,  but  they 
are  developing  more  sophisticated  and 
more  accurate  rockets. 

Japan  has  challenged  the  United 
States  in  trade  E.nd  Is  winning. 

Frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  back  seat  In  every 
industry  where  she  once  proudly  led 
the  world  except  in  the  production  of 
commercial  aircraft.  And,  the  opponents 
of  the  SST  are  saying.  In  essence,  let  us 
go  ahead  and  toss  in  the  towel  in  this 
industry,  too. 

Their  desire  for  more  money  for  social 
programs  is  shared  by  many.  But,  to 
date  far  too  many  of  these  programs 
have  proved  to  be  wasteful  gestures  that 
have  solved  little. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  that  what  we  need 
In  America  Is  employment:  jobs  in  a 
free-enterprise  system  to  rid  ourselves 
of  poverty,  and  the  SST  program  is  a 
job-producing  program  that  not  only 
will  touch  the  pocketbooks  of  150,000 
workers,  but  will  strengthen  our  com- 
mercial airplane-producing  industry  and 
keep  us  in  the  No.  1  position  we  have 
worked  so  hard  to  accomplish. 

I  might  add  that  all  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  SST  have  been  clearly  ex- 
pressed In  the  Senate  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  <Mr.  Magitosoh). 
yet  his  words  have  fallen  on  many  deaf 
ears. 

I  urge  m  the  strongest  way.  Mr. 
Speaker,  support  for  the  American  SST 
program.  I  want  America  to  be  foremost 
In  military,  soientlflc,  and  economic  po- 
sitions, and  the  decision  on  the  SST  in- 
tertles  with  all  of  these.  The  decision 
is  before  us  now,  and  I  intend  to  support 
the  advancement  of  American  technol- 
ogy. 


■WHO  IS  APATHETIC  ABOUT 
CANCER? 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous  matter . ) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  sponsor  in  the  House  of  the  legis- 
lation developed  by  Senator  Yaa- 
BOROUCH's  subcommittee  in  the  other 
body  to  create  a  National  Cancer  Author- 
ity to  make  a  massive  final  attack  on  the 
most  dreaded  disease  in  the  land. 

Two  recent  news  items  came  to  my  at- 
tention which  I  would  like  to  share  with 
our  colleagues.  One  announced  the  crea- 
tion of  the  'Vincent  T.  Lombardl  Cancer 
Research  Center  in  memory  of  the  great 
coach  of  the  Green  Bay  Packers  and  the 
Washington  Redskins  who  died  of  cancer 
at  Georgetown  University  Hospital  on 
September  3.  The  other  told  of  a  candle- 
light demonstration  by  the  families  and 
neighbors  of  EUzabeth  Perriello  who  died 


in  Alexandria.  Va..  last  January  25,  at 
the  age  of  15^  years,  thinking  she  would 
soon  recover  from  a  disease  which  her 
family  could  not  bring  themselTes  to  tell 
her  was  leukemia. 

These  newspaper  stories  indicate  bow 
cancer  threatens  the  young  and  the  old, 
the  famous  and  the  obscure,  the  man  who 
has  lived  a  nch,  full  life  of  achievement 
and  the  teenaged  girl  on  the  threshold 
of  a  life  of  love  and  happiness. 

These  items  also  show  the  deep  faith 
the  American  people  have  in  the  power 
of  medical  research  to  imderstand  the 
causes  of  cancer  and  to  develop  tech- 
niques of  prevention  and  cure. 

The  newsstory  notes  that  Elizabeth 
Perriello's  father  and  neighbors  have  re- 
peatedly come  to  Capitol  Hill  to  request 
more  funds  for  cancer  research.  It  quotes 
her  father  as  saying ; 

They  (Congressmen)  reflect  the  same 
ariathy  that's  shovm  by  the  public.  WeTe 
not  lobbying  tor  any  particular  person,  or  a 
group.  We're  lobbying  for  humanity.  I've  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  someone  I  loved  very  much, 
and  I'm  Indignant  and  mad  that  this  coun- 
try Is  apathetic  to  finding  a  solution,  when 
the  solution  can  be  bought  with  money. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  n-iah  to  say  here  that 
it  is  not  the  Members  ol  Congress  who 
must  bear  alone  the  reproach  of  Mr. 
Perriello.  There  are  many  other  con- 
cerned Americans  in  positions  of  great 
Influence  who  contribute  to  our  lack  of 
tdequate  support  for  cancer  research  by 
insisting,  as  many  Members  of  Congress 
do,  that  there  are  other  medical  prob- 
lems that  require  attention  and  that 
there  is  no  assurance  that  a  massive  re- 
search program  will  enable  us  to  conquer 
cancer. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  insert  In 
the  Record  follotvlng  my  remarks,  and 
following  the  two  items  I  have  mentioned, 
the  recent  newspaper  columns  by  two 
distinguished  writers  for  the  Washing- 
ton Star,  Mr.  Crosby  S.  Noyes  and  Miss 
Judith  Randal.  These  are  concerned  and 
very  knowledgeable  journalists  who  cau- 
tion against  the  legislation  which  Sen- 
ator Yakbobough  and  I  are  sponsoring, 
caution  against  responding  rapidly  to 
the  fervent  desire  of  the  American  people 
for  more  cancer  reseach  and  urge  pro- 
longed and  thorough  study  before  action 
is  taken  on  this  legislation. 

■These  distinguished  journalists  are 
not  apathetic  about  cancer,  any  more 
than  are  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  they  and  we 
are  the  victims  of  excessive  (;aution  in 
the  face  of  a  clear  will  of  the  people  that 
we  try  at  least  to  conquer  cancer  through 
research  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

Mr.  Siaeaker.  ours  is  a  democratic  so- 
ciety and  I  would  not  want  to  be  part  of 
a  government  which  could  not  resj^ond 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  a  matter 
such  as  this.  We  may  not  be  able  to  find 
an  early  cure  for  cancer  through  the 
kind  ot  clear-mission  approach  we 
adopted  to  put  a  man  on  the 'moon.  But 
the  American  people  are  willing  to  try, 
they  are  willing  to  spend  the  money,  and 
it  is,  after  all  Mr.  Speaker,  their  money. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  National  Can- 
cer Authority  makes  good  sense  medi- 
cally and  scientlflcally.  But  much  more 
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significantb*  I  think  it  makes  urgent 
good  sense  in  terms  of  democratic  gov- 
ernment and  the  ability  of  government 
to  respond  to  the  will  of  the  people.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  make  considera- 
tions of  this  legislation  a  priority  objec- 
tive in  the  next  Congress.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Amencan  people  want 
this  kind  of  legislation  to  combat  cancer 
and  that  they  are  indeed  "lobbying  for 
humanity." 

The  articles  follow; 
IProm  ihe  Wwblngtoa  Star,  Dec.  10,  1970) 
Cancxk  Acenct  Plan  Qutstionabu: 
(By  Judith  Raadal) 

It  Is  cUfflcuU  to  assess  the  proposal  made 
to  Uie  Senate  to  Inteuslfy  research  agaliut 
cancer. 

On  Its  Isce,  this  legislation— which  fol- 
lowed the  recommend  a  [ions  of  a  Senate- 
financed  panel  ot  scientists  and  leading  cit- 
izens and  was  Introduced  by  lame-duck  Sen. 
Ralph  Yarhorough  of  Texas — contains  two 
features,  one  laudable  and  one  question- 
able. Although  the  legislation  stands  vir- 
tually no  change  of  passage  before  the  com- 
ing adjournment  of  the  Slat  Congress,  both 
features  are  worth  eiamlEilng  because  the 
bill — or  one  much  like  u — undoubtedly  will 
be  remrroduccd  tn  the  'J2nd  Congress. 

The  laudable  aspect  of  the  proposal,  as 
one  puiel  memtier  explained  last  week  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  la  its  stated  goal  of  "major  prog- 
ress" la  treating  certain  forma  of  cancer 
and  some  progress  "In  all  forma  of  cancer 
within  a  time-span  of  five  to  eight  years." 

Even  If  cancer  were  not  second  only  to 
heart  disease  as  the  cause  of  death  In  this 
country,  the  objective  would  be  a  Talld  one 
and  the  suggested  investment  of  t3  billion 
Co  $7.5  bUllon  probably  woxild  be  money 
weU-spent.  It  need  hardly  t>e  said  that  malig- 
nancy 15  the  mo6t  dreaded  of  medical  diag- 
noses. 

Although  treatment  of  Its  various  maot- 
festatlons  has.  by  and  lai^e.  Improved,  there 
still  Is  a  very  long  way  to  go.  Skin  cancer, 
for  example,  is  at>ouC  S5  per  cent  curable 
If  treated  early,  but  survival  rates  from 
breast  cancer  have  changed  little  tn  SO  years. 

The  questionable  aspect  of  the  propoaal  is 
more  complex.  As  things  now  stand,  the 
governments  investment  In  cancer  research 
Is  centered  at  the  National  Cancer  Institute, 
one  of  the  components  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  which.  In  turn,  are  a 
part  or  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Under  the  new  plan,  a 
National  Cancer  Authority — separate  from 
these  Jurisdictions  and  answerable  directly 
to  the  President — would  supersede  the  NCI. 

The  panelists'  Idea  In  proposing  the  au- 
thority was  to  give  the  cancer  problem  the 
same  kind  of  urgency  that  was  accorded  the 
development  of  an  atomic  bomb  by  the  Man- 
hat  un  Project  and  landing  men  on  the 
moon  by  the  Apollo  program.  The  question 
that  must  be  asked,  however,  is  whether  the 
comparisons  have  been  thought  through. 

What  ^eems  to  have  been  forgotten,  for  in- 
stance. Is  that  special  Independent  agencies 
were  not  created  to  achieve  these  bigh-prl- 
orlty  objectives.  The  atom  bomb  wae  given 
to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  then-Inde- 
pendent War  Department,  while  the  already 
existing  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  was  charged  in  1S61  with  build- 
ing an  organization  to  put  men  on  the  moon. 

The  panel  obviously  was  tbInUng  that  an 
autonomous  agency  would  be  freer  of  Oscal 
constraints  than  one  whose  horizons  are 
limited  by  the  bxidget  celling  Imposed  on 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare.  However,  that  expectation  seems 
naive. 

BUM   It   any   way   you   wlsh^-a   national 


cancer  autbority,  whether  In  or  out  of  HEW, 
would  be  part  of  the  medical  research  mix, 
a  fact  not  likely  to  go  unnoticed  by  the 
federal  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
which  controls  the  expenditures  authorized 
by  Congrecis  and  releases  no  more  money  to 
agencies   than   It  deems  wise. 

Purthermcre,  if  cancer  Is  singled  out  for 
autonomy,  other  disorders  are  sure  to  de- 
maud  equal  time.  Which  would  get  indepen- 
dent agency  status  and  which  would  not, 
would  likely  depend  less  on  their  relative 
Importance  than  on  the  relative  strengths 
ot  the  various  health  lobbies. 

There  already  is  a  certain  amount  of  In- 
ternecine warfare  among  health  causes,  and 
If  cancer— which  already  gets  top-priority 
funding  at  the  expense  of  such  relatively 
negelected  disorders  as  arthritis — became 
even  more  privileged,  the  bitterness  would 
Intensify.  Indeed,  If  any  one  field  deserves 
to  t>e  singled  out  for  favored  treatment.  It 
probably  is  genetics,  which  bos  a  bearing 
on  literally  every  disorder  known  to  man, 
cancer  included,  and  on  such  social  problems 
as  the  population  explosion  as  well. 

Pmally,  it  should  be  said  that  the  basic 
research  advances  which  fuel  progress  In 
medical  technology — i.e.,  treatment — have  a 
bewildering  habit  of  coming  from  the  most 
unexpected  quarters,  suggesting  that,  if  the 
cancer  endeavor  were  insulated  from  the  rest 
of  medicine  by  the  artificial  barriers  that  its 
Independent  status  would  tend  to  erect.  Im- 
portant leads  might  go  untapped. 

In  short,  although  the  national  cancer 
authority  proposal  Is  clearly  well-tntentlon- 
ed  and  will  be  hard  for  politicians  to  resist. 
It  should  be  exhaustively  Investigated  tKfore 
being  put  to  a  vote. 

[Prom  the  Wastilngton  Star,  Dec.  10, 1970] 

Would  Coash  Paocaasf  roa  CaNcsa  CtiBs 

Pat  Off? 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes) 

Who  can  be  against  it? 

Who  can  really  oppose  the  Idea  ot  con- 
quering cancer?  What  politician,  scientist 
or  ordinary  citizen  could  disagree  with  a 
proposal  for  an  intensive  effort ,  patterned  on 
NASA's  crash  program  tor  putting  men  on 
the  moon,  aimed  at  ridding  mankind  of  this 
dreadful  disease? 

The  objective,  certainly,  is  universal.  It 
transcends  any  interest  based  on  race,  creed, 
national  origin  or  economic  status.  The  rich 
white  man  has  as  much  to  fear  from  cancer 
as  the  poor  black.  Leonid  Brezhnev,  for  one, 
thinks  that  Russia  and  the  United  States 
should  work  together  on  the  problem. 

In  this  country,  the  proposals  to  date 
are  hardly  extravagant. 

A  few  days  ago.  a  20-member  panel,  named 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  to  study  the  problem  of 
cancer  research,  called  for  the  creation  of 
a  new  Independent  agency  to  take  on  the 
Job.  This  National  Cancer  Authority,  re- 
porting directly  to  the  President,  would  take 
over  the  National  Cancer  Institute — now  a 
part  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health — 
and  all  efforts  In  the  area  of  cancer  research. 

The  budget  of  MOO  million  for  the  new 
agency  would  nearly  double  the  funds  avail- 
able for  such  research  within  the  next  fiscal 
year,  according  to  the  panel's  recommenda- 
tions. Ultimately,  the  plans  call  for  Increas- 
ing this  backing  to  between  $800  million 
and  81  billion  by  1976.  or  sooner  If  possible. 

Why  not  indeed?  As  the  panel  points  out, 
cancer  now  costs  the  country  between  13 
billion  and  $5  bUIlon  a  year  In  medical  costs, 
plus  perhaps  as  much  as  13  billion  more 
for  loss  of  earnings  and  productivity.  In 
contrast,  as  Committee  Chairman  Ralph 
Yarborougb  observed,  the  nation  spends  less 
on  cancer  research  today  than  It  does  on 
ballpomt  pens  or  chewing  gtun. 

Ther«  Is,  in  fact,  strong  backing  for  tha 


proposal.  The  panel  that  made  It  includes 
some  highly  distinguished  names  In  the  sci- 
entific and  business  communities.  Its  re- 
ception by  the  Senate  committee  was  en- 
thusiastic, with  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  prom- 
ising to  introduce  the  needed  legislation  In 
the  first  session  of  the  new  Congress. 

Tet.  unlikely  ns  It  may  sound,  there  also 
Is  very  serious  opposition  to  the  Idea  of  a 
stepped-up  war  on  cancer.  And  the  proposal 
to  set  up  a  new  agency  to  wage  It  Is  certain 
to  cause  a  major  hassle  among  everyone  In- 
terested In  the  area  of  public  health. 

Some  of  the  opposition  already  has  weighed 
In.  Dr.  Robert  Marston.  dlrect>>r  of  NtH,  is 
against  taking  cancer  research  away  from  hie 
agency.  Other  professionals  are  reported  dls- 
majcd  at  the  idea  of  conccutrutlng  so  much 
of  the  available  resources  on  a  single  health 
prublem,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  such 
things  as  pollution  control,  research  on  other 
diseases  and  Improved  health  care  for  the 
poor. 

Part  of  this  opposition  stems  from  the 
fairly  obvious  proposition  tliat,  in  health  re- 
scarv:h  as  In  everything  else,  there  never  Is 
enough  money  to  go  aroiwd.  If  the  proposed 
war  on  cancer  really  means  that  new  re- 
sources will  be  brought  into  play,  no  one 
could  have  many  obje(,tlon8. 

But  It  it  turns  out  to  be  merely  a  diversion 
of  available  resources  to  a  single  medical  ob- 
jective, the  objections  would  be  well  founded 
and  the  project  Itsell  could  be  self-defeating. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  question,  how- 
ever. Is  whether  the  problem  ot  cancer  re- 
search lends  Itself  to  the  kind  of  spectacular. 
all-out  effort  that  the  committee  is  suggest- 
ing. The  analogy  to  the  moon-landing  effort 
mounted  over  the  last  decade  has  an  obvious 
appeal,  but  it  also  could  prove  to  be  cruelly 
deceptive. 

The  technology  for  getting  to  the  moon, 
after  all.  already  existed  when  President  Ken- 
nedy set  the  goal  in  1961.  Once  the  decision 
was  made  to  concentrate  the  necessary  man- 
power and  resources  on  the  moon  project, 
success  was  virtually  assured.  The  only  prob- 
lem was  In  deciding  whether  the  result  would 
justify  the  effort. 

The  problem  of  cancer  research  la  alto- 
gether different.  There  Is  absolutely  no  assur- 
ance that  a  concentrated  effort — at  twice,  or 
5  times,  or  even  10  times  the  present  rate  of 
spending — will  In  fact  produce  a  cure  for  can- 
cer within  any  foreseeable  period  of  time. 
And  since,  as  Dr.  Marston  points  out.  "can- 
cer research  profits  from  an  Interplay  with 
other  research  In  the  diseases  of  men."  con- 
centration on  a  single  objective  could  tiu'n 
out  to  be  an  entirely  wrong  approach. 

But  also  maybe  not.  It  Is  almost  a  funda- 
mental article  of  the  American  faith  that  the 
more  money  and  the  more  brains  are  focused 
on  a  given  objective,  the  sooner  that  objective 
will  tw  reached.  In  this  case,  the  faith  may 
prove  false.  But  unless  the  effort  Is  made. 
who  will  ever  know? 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  12.  1970] 
Candles  Beam  Cancss  Plia 
(By  WUtlam  L.  Claiborne) 

Elizabeth  Perrlello  was  14  when  the  doctors 
told  her  parents  she  would  die  of  leukemia; 
she  was  161/3  last  Jan.  25  when  she  died. 

She  died,  her  father  said,  "believing  she  had 
a  blood  disease  that  could  be  cleared  up  to- 
morrow." Her  parents  had  made  the  decision 
not  to  tell  her  she  bad  leukemia. 

She  was  a  happy  teen-ager  until  the  day 
she  died,  her  father  said.  She  believed  she 
would  be  made  well  because  the  assumed  that 
everything  wu  bemg  done  to  guarantee  her 
recovery. 

Last  night.  Elisabeth's  parents  and  the 
mothers  and  fathers  of  dozens  of  children  who 
have  cancer,  or  have  died  of  It.  silently  pro- 
tested, in  effect,  that  Elizabeth's  assumption 
was  wnmg. 
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Angalo  Perrlello.  an  American  Alrtinee  cap- 
tain who  lives  at  9031  Oreylock  St.,  Alexan- 
dria, stepped  out  Into  the  darkness  last  night 
In  front  of  his  home  and  slowly  began  placing 
paper  bags  on  his  porch. 

He  weighted  them  with  sand  and  In  each 
one  placed  a  lighted  candle,  creating  a  pat- 
tern of  luminaries  that  soon  was  duplicated 
In  half  a  doeen  other  homes  In  the  block. 

Ttit  luminaries,  which  are  used  widely  at 
Christmastime  in  some  Southwestern  states, 
stem  from  the  Spanish  tradition  of  placing 
festival  lights  along  a  roadway  leading  to  a 
ehurch  and  lighting  them  at  Christmas  mass. 

Because  ot  last  night's  rain,  the  Perrlellos 
and  other  families  placed  the  lights  on  porch- 
fts.  Normally,  they  will  border  driveways  and 
streets. 

In  other  homes  In  Virginia  and  in  Mary- 
land and  Washington,  families  whose  lives 
have  been  touched  by  cancer  followed  suit. 
Others  have  pledged  to  light  one  candle  in 
the  coming  weeks. 

They  Eure  members  of  an  organization 
called  the  Candlellghters,  and  their  purpose 
is  to  Impress  upon  the  federal  government 
and  the  public  their  belief  that  not  enough 
money  is  being  spent   on  cancer  research. 

The  organization's  genesis  last  April  was  in 
the  waiting  rooms  of  Children's  Hospital, 
where  parents  ot  children  dying  of  cancer 
shared  their  most  troubled  moments  and 
struck  an  accord  of  purpose. 

Federal  spending  for  cancer  research  in 
the  past  three  years  has  dropped  from  (183 
mlUlon  m  1968  to  BlBl  million  In  1970,  the 
Candlellghters  found,  while  the  costs  of  re- 
search have  increased  each  year  by  10  per 
oent- 

The  result,  they  say.  Is  a  one-third  reduc- 
tion In  the  amount  of  research  that  can  t>e 
funded.  This  comes,  they  note.  In  a  year  In 
which  330,000  Americans  will  die  of  cancer, 
the  disease  that  will  kill  more  children  than 
any  other. 

"The  fact  that  tremendous  strides  are  be- 
ing made  in  cancer  research  Is  one  thing," 
said  Perrlello  "But  it's  being  done  with  pea- 
nuts; imagine  what  could  be  done  with  the 
kind  of  money  that  Congress  could  afford." 

Perrlello  and  other  memt>ers  of  the  Can- 
dlellghters have  repeatedly  gone  to  Capitol 
Bill  to  request  more  federal  funding  for  can- 
cer research  They  say  the  response  has  been 
less  than  enthusiastic. 

"They  {congressmen)  reflect  the  same 
apathy  that's  shown  by  the  public,"  said 
Perrlello.  "We're  not  lobbying  for  any  partic- 
ular person,  or  a  group.  We're  lobbying  for 
humanity. 

"I've  suffered  the  loss  of  someone  I  loved 
very  much,  and  I'm  indignant  and  mad  that 
this  cotmtry  is  apathetic  to  finding  a  solu- 
tion, when  the  solution  can  be  bought  with 
money."  said  Perrlello. 

Then .  acknowledging  mixed  reeling  for 
those  he  says  he  has  failed  to  Impress.  Per- 
rlello said.  "I  feel  an  affinity  for  the  people 
who  win  not  get  behind  this,  because  I  know 
some  day  they  could  suffer  as  my  wife  and 
I  have. ' 

Not  all  of  the  130  area  families  who  belong 
to  the  Candlel^hters  are  setting  out  lumi- 
naries, because  many  of  them  have  children 
who  dont  know  that  they  are  dying  of  can- 
cer of  leukemia. 

Perrlello  feels  his  candles  can  Just  as  well 
bum  for  someone  else. 

'Tve  already  lost  my  child,  but  there  are 
many,  many  children  whose  lives  are  a  mat- 
ter of  days  and  weeks  and  months.  For  them 
time  Is  running  out.  and  I'd  be  letting  my 
child  down  If  I  did  anything  else."  he  said. 

(Prom  the  Wasliington  Poet.  Dec.  la,  19701 
Canctb  Uivrr  Nsmn  roa  IiOhbakoi 
Georgetown  Unlveralty  has  established  the 
Vincent  T.  Lombardl  Cancer  Reaearcb  Cen- 
ter in  memory  of  the  former  Green  Bay  Pack- 


ers and  Washington  Redskins  coach  who  died 
of  cancer  at  Oeorgetown  HoeplUI  Sept.  3. 

Mrs.  Marie  Lombardl,  widow  ot  the  coach, 
and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Henle,  president  of  Qeorge- 
town  University,  announced  the  establish- 
ment of  the  center  yesterday. 

In  a  statement,  Mrs.  Lomt>ardl  and  Father 
Henle  said  the  center  will  "provide  a  multi- 
discipline  approBcb  to  research  in  the  field 
of  human  cancer.  It  also  will  provide  facilities 
of  the  most  sophisticated  nature  for  the 
diagnosis,  care  and  rehabilitation  of  cancer 
patients." 

Father  Henle  indicated  planning  for  a  can- 
cer reeearch  center  at  the  university  has  been 
In  progress  for  nearly  two  years  under  a 
grant  from  the  National  Cancer  Institute. 
Planning  to  determine  the  physical  design 
and  form  of  the  center  now  is  underway,  he 
said. 

Mrs.  Lombardl  will  serve  as  honorary  chair- 
man of  a  national  committee  to  assist  in 
developing  resources  for  the  center.  Cctntrl- 
butlons  should  be  sent  to  Lombardl  Memo- 
rial-Georgetown, Georgetown  University 
Medical  Center,  Wastilngton.  D.C.  30007. 


THE  HONORABLE  ROSE  McCONNELL 
LONG 

(Mr.  PEPPER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  hi£  rem&rkfi  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  be- 
ginning of  my  service  In  the  other  body 
In  1936  overlapped  briefly  that  of  a  great 
lady  who  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  beloved  wife  of  one  distinguished 
VB.  Senator  and  the  mother  of  another. 

It  was  a  sad  occasion,  therefore,  tor 
me  when  Mrs.  Rose  McConnell  Long 
passed  away  on  May  27  of  this  yeEtr.  and 
Is  my  privilege  to  rise  to  pay  tribute  to 
her  memory. 

Mrs.  Long  was  appointed  to  the  Seiiate 
in  January  of  1936  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  tragic  death  of  her  dls- 
guished  husband,  the  late  Huey  P. 
Long.  I  was  elected  to  fUl  a  vacancy  In 
November  of  that  year  and  consequently 
was  her  colleague  until  her  term  ended 
in  January  of  1937. 

Through  a  long  and  eventful  life,  Mrs. 
Long  came  to  embody  those  qualities  of 
character  and  Integrity  which  are  the 
heart  and  soul  of  America  at  its  best. 
Modest,  s^f-effacing,  kindly  in  word  and 
deed,  she  set  an  example  whose  influence 
extended  to  all  who  knew  her.  respected 
her,  and  loved  her.  As  the  wife  of  one 
distinguished  U.S.  Senator,  the  mother  of 
another,  and  herself  a  Senator,  hers  Is  a 
imique  record  of  family  service  In  the 
Senate. 

To  her  son,  the  honorable  and  dis- 
tinguished RiTSSELL  B.  Long,  who  also 
was  my  colleague  In  the  Senate,  and  to 
all  of  the  members  of  her  notable  family, 
I  extend  my  sincere  condolences  in  their 
and  our  loss.  They  will  be  sustained 
through  all  the  years  by  the  memory  of 
her  Ufe  and  her  service  to  Louisiana  and 
the  Nation. 

As  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  reminds  us: 

The  memorial  of  virtue  Is  inunortal  .  .  . 
for  It  is  known  both  to  Ood  and  to  men. 
When  it  Is  present,  men  take  exanq>le  of 
It,  and  long  for  It  when  it  is  gone;  through- 
out all  time  It  marches,  crowned  In  trlunqih. 
having  gotten  the  victory,  striving  for  un- 
defUed  rewards. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE AND  RELATED  PRO- 
GRAMS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  PASSMAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJl.  17867)  making  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jutte 
30, 1971,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONITBEMCE   RCPOBT    (H.   RSPT.   NO.    01-1745) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  ot  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmentfi  of  the  Senate  to  the  hill  (H3. 
17B67)  "making  appropriations  for  Foreign 
Assistance  and  related  progmns  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, tiave  agreed  to  reconunend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
menu  numbered  16,  18,  20,  36,  26.  27,  2a, 
and  29. 

That  the  Bouse  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  ot  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6,  9.  10,  30,  and  31  and  agree  to  the 
sazne. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  sgree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •*»363.4354XI0 ';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "tl66,750.O0O";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numtiered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  ssUd  amend- 
ment insert  "982.875.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "« 103  310.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7;  That  the  Hoiuse 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  7,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•4,925.000";  and  the  Senate 
^ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  B,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "»fl.9BO,000'*;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  num.t>ered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ot  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fellows: 
In  lieu  ot  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "e387,600,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  Houas 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  toUowa: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•420,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment ot  the  Senate  numbered  13.  and  egret 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  toUowa: 
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In  lieu  o!  the  sum  propoMd  bj  ««1(1  amena- 
meni  Inaen  •Wl.OOO.OOO";  and  Uie  3en»t« 
asre«  to  itie  same- 

Amendment  numbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  Irom  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment 01  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree 
to  the  aime  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •eSOO.OOO.OOO":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  dlsacrsement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21.  r.nd  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  inaert: 
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■Peacx  Corps 

"SAUUtlES    ANO    CXPmNSCS 

expenses    necessary    to    enable 


the 


President  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Peace  Corps  Act  (76  Stat.  612 1,  as  umcnded. 
including  purchase  of  not  to  exceed  Ave  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  lor  use  outside  the 
United  States,  $90,000,000.  of  which  WO.- 
000.000  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the  House 
recede  Irom  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22.  snd  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sxim  propoaed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •$6,476,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  agree 
to  the  some  with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••$5,649.000-:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  6.  14.  15. 
17.  and  24. 

Otto  K.  Pjibsman. 
John  J.  Roowrr. 
Jtrt-tA  BuTT-En  Hansen. 

JWTOIT  COKlUkN. 

CLAtCNCX  D.  Long. 
John  J.  McFaix. 
Oeo«cK  Mahon, 
Oarnts  E.  SHRrvra. 

Sn-VtO    O.    C43NT*. 

CHABtOTTE  T.  Rrro. 
DOHALD  W.  RiacLC.  Jr.. 
Prank   T.   Bow. 
Mmaxttr^  on  the  Part  of  the  Hovae. 

Gau  W.  McGke. 

AlOXN    J.    EtXKNDCB. 
SPSSSAaO  L.  BOLLAKO, 

Jossra  M.  MoHTOTa. 

HntAM  L.  PONC. 

.tamcs  B.  Peaeson. 

Milton  R.  Toitnc. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATntSNT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
a  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJR.  178671  making  apnroprta- 
tlons  for  Foreign  Asilstance  and  related  pro- 
grams for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  and  for  other  purp:>3es.  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  eiiplanatlon  of  the  e.Tect 
of  the  ac'lon  aqreed  upon  and  recommended 
In  the  accompanrlng  ccnference  report  as  to 
each  of  such  amendments;  namely: 
Tmx  1 — roaaicH  assistanck  act  Acriviitas 
Fund.^  appropriated  to  the  President 
Economic  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  I:  Technical  assistance: 
Appropriates  9353.435.000  Instead  of  $310.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $306.- 
BTO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  This 
ams'jnt  will  be  distributed  as  indicated  in 
amendments  numbered  2,  3  and  4  below. 

Amendment  No.  2:  Approprlatei  $186.- 
750,000  far  world-wide  technical  assistance 
inarcad  of  $150,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 


House  and  $183,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  ^_. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $82.- 
875.000  for  Alliance  fox  Progress  technical  as- 
sistance instead  of  $76,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $90,750,000  as  propped  by  the 
Senate.  ,^ 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $103- 
810  000  for  Multilateral  organizations  tech- 
nical asalstance  instead  of  $66,000,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $122,620,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No  5:  American  schools  and 
hospitals  abroad:  Approprtatea  $12,895,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  instead  of  $8,000,000 
as  propased  by  the  House. 

The  amounts  appropriated  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  be  available  solely  In  accordance 
with  the  allocations  set  forth  on  pagw  lO 
and  11  of  Senate  Report  No.  91-1370  with 
the  excepuon  of  the  sum  propoeed  for  Igud 
Lelluf  Hanoar  which  the  Committee  of  Con- 
ference has  reduced  by  $500,000  In  lieu  of 
the  $500,000  reduction  mentioned  above,  the 
Committee  of  Conference  has  included  $500,- 
000  toe  the  Hospital  and  Home  for  the  Aged, 
Zlchron-Yaakov.  Israel. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  would  waive  the  1971  and 
1972  payments  due  on  certain  Public  Law 
400  loans  from  the  Welzmann  InsUtute  and 
the  Bar-Ilan  University.  The  Committee  of 
Conference  felt  It  was  sufflclcntly  meritorious 
to  Include  the  Bar-Han  University  In  the 
waiver  of  certain  PubUc  Law  480  loan  repay- 
ments for  1971  and  1972.  This  action  should 
not  be  considered  as  establishing  a  precedent 
for  other  Institutions  to  follow. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Indus  Basin  Develop- 
ment Fund,  grants:  Appropriates  $4,925,000 
Instead  of  $4,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $5,860,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Indus  Basin  Develop- 
ment Pund.  loans:  Appropriates  $6,980,000 
Instead  of  $6,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  $7,960,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No  9:  Supporting  assistance: 
AoproOT-iatea  $414,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $376,000,000  u  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No  10:  Contingency  fund: 
Appropriates  $15,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $12,500,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House 

Amendmpnt  Xo  11:  Alliance  for  Progress, 
development  looos  Appropriates  *2a7,500.000 
Instead  of  $225,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $337^00.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate 

Amend^-.ent  No.  12:  Development  loans: 
Anoroorlatee  $430,000,000  Instead  of  $280.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $570.- 
000.000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  13:  AdmlnlstraUve  ex- 
penses. A.I.D  :  ApprDprlates  t61.000.000  in- 
stead of  $50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $61,125,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendments  Nos    14  and  15:  Reported  in 
technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  motions  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  which 
would  allow  deobllgated  funds  from  one  ac- 
count to  be  reobUgated  to  any  of  the  other 
various  appropriation  accounts 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corporation 
Amendment  No    16:  Overseas  Private  In- 
vestment Corporation,  reserves:  Appropriates 
$18,750,000  as  prt^osed  by  the  House  Instead 
of  «37,500.0O0  OS  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Social  Development  Assistance 
Inter- American  Social  Development 
Institute 
Amendment  No.  17:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  port  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  moUon  to  recede  and 


concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  would  allow  the  Institute 
to  commence  operations  and  place  a  Umita- 
Uon  of  not  to  exceed  $10,000,000  to  be  avail- 
able to  fund  this  program  during  the  current 
fiscal  year. 

TTie  Committee  of  Conference  agrees  that 
no  conatrucUon  of  any  type  should  be  under- 
taken by  the  Institute  until  proper  Justifl- 
catlon  has  been  presented  to  and  apprwed  by 
the  appropriate  committees  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  RepresentaUves. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Sec.  107:  Makes  avaU- 
B-ble  not  to  exceed  $9,000,000  for  research  un- 
der Eoctlon  241  of  the  Foreign  Asalstance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended,  as  proposed  by  the 
House  instead  of  $10,000,000  ae  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

TTTLE    n — rOREION    MtLTTART    CBBOrr    SALTS 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  $200.- 
000,000  mste«I  of  $372,500,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House.  According  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee report,  this  Rem  was  denied,  wltliout 
prejudice,  due  to  the  lact  of  authorizing 
legislation.  The  Senate  accepted  the  recoan- 
mendatlon  for  deletion. 

The  CDmmlttee  of  Conference  agrees  that 
the  credit  sales  program  In  flscal  year  1971. 
as  provided  for  above,  should  fund  a  program 
with  a  credit  authorization  of  not  to  exceed 
$235,000,000. 

TITLE  in — fomncH  assistancb   (OTHaa> 
Amendment  No.  20:  Conforms  title  number. 
Peace  Corps 
Salaries  and  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $90,000.- 
000  instead  of  $94,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  House  deleted  this  item  on  a 
point  of  order  due  to  the  lacJt  of  authorizing 
legislation  at  the  time  It  was  considered  by 
the  House.  The  Peace  Corps  Is  now  authorised 
by  Public  Law  91-352.  approved  July  34.  1970. 
It  is  also  provided  that  of  the  amount  ap- 
propriated above.  $30,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  administrative  expenses  instead  of 
$31,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Department  of  the  Army — Civil  Funcfiotw 
Ryukyu  Islands.  Army,  Administration 
Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $6,476,000 
Instead  of  $6,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $6,953,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Department  of  State 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance 
Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $6,649.- 
000  instead  of  $6,611,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House    and    $5,787,000    as   proposed    by   the 
Senate. 

Fundi  ilppropriafcd  to  the  President — 

IntematUmal  Monetary  Fund 

Increase  in  Quota,  International  Monetary 

Pund 
Amendment  No.  24:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Bouse  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  would  provld"  for  an  In- 
crease of  $1,540,000,000  In  the  quou  of  the 
United  States  In  the  International  Mone- 
tary P\ind. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  haa  deleted 
the  proviso  which  stated  the  appropriation 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  the  enactnMnt 
of  authorizing  legislation.  The  authorizing 
legislation  hos  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law. 

TTTLS     IV — IXPoar-IMPORT     BANK     OF    THE 

UNtrsD  states 
Amendment  No.  26:  Conforms  title  num- 
ber. 

title   V CCNEEAL   paOVlSIONB 

Amendment  No.  36:  Conforms  title  num- 


ber. 

Amendment  Mo.  37:  SeoUon  501:  Oonforms 
section  number. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Section  503:  Oonforms 
section  number. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Section  603:  Confonna 
section  number. 
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Amendment  No.  30:  Section  604:  Deletes 
language  proposed  by  the  House  which  would 
would  have  required  an  audit  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  of  any 
project  or  activity  financed  by  the  Inter- 
national Financial  Institutions  funded  in 
this  bin. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Section  606:  Deletes 
language  propoeed  by  the  House  which  would 
have  required  detailed  Justifications  to  be 
available  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
eenutlves  on  any  project  or  activity  financed 
by  the  International  Financial  Institutions 
funded  in  this  bill. 

CONFERENCE  TOI.^i, — WITH   COMPARISONS 

The  total  new  budget  <obllgatlonali  auth- 
ority for  the  fiscal  year  1971  recommended  by 
the  committee  of  conference,  with  compari- 
sons to  the  flscal  year  1970  total,  the  1971 
budget  estimate  total,  and  the  Hoxise  and 
Senate  bills  follows: 

Amounts 
tteyt    budget     (obiigatlonal ) 

authority,  flscal  year  1970.  $2,710,490,000 
Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob- 
iigatlonal)   authority,    fls- 
cal year  1971 2.876.539.000 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1971..     3.320,961,000 
Senote  blil,  fiscal  year  1971,. 

Conference  agreement 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with: 
New  budget  (obiigatlonal) 
authority,     flscal      year 

1970  

Budget   estimates   of   new 
(obiigatlonal)  authority. 

flscal   year   1971 -342.229.000 

House  blU,  fiscal  year  1971.  » +313. 349. 000 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1971.     '-69,329.000 

'  Consists  of  a  net  of  (1)  $90,000,000  added 
lor  the  Peace  Corps,  for  which  no  provision 
was  made  in  the  House  blU.  (3)  »296,B4g,000 
In  concessions  on  various  increases  made  in 
the  bill  by  the  Senate,  offset  In  part  by  (3) 
$72,600,000  reduction  from  the  $272.6  million 
In  House  bin  for  mlUtary  credit  sales. 

» Consists  of  a  net  of  (1)  $4,500,000  reduc- 
tion from  the  Senate  provision  for  the  Peace 
Corps,  which  was  not  In  the  House  bill.  (2) 
$264.829.{]6o  In  reductions  tielow  various  In- 
creases made  in  the  biU  by  the  Senate,  offset 
In  part  by  (3)  $300,000,000  increase  for  mili- 
tary credit  soles,  for  which  no  provision  was 
mode  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Otto  E.  Passman. 
John  J.  Roonet. 
Julia  Bctles  Hansen. 

jETfEBT   COHELAN. 

Claecnce  D.  Long, 
John  J.  McFall, 
George  Mahon, 
Garner  E.  Shhiveh, 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
CHARLoms  T.  REm, 
Donald  W.  Rixcle,  Jr.. 
Foank  T.  Bow, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


their  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter:  > 

Mr.  ScHWKNGEL.  OH  ThuTSday.  Decem- 
ber 17,  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas,  today,  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  MiLLSR  of  Ohio,  today,  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Flood  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Andehsoh  of  California)  for  20  minutes. 
today,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 


SR.  18013.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Sen-ice  BuUdings  Act,  1026,  to  authorlae 
additional  appropriations. 


3.  603,  639.  000 
3.634,310,000 


-176.  160,000 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mrs.  Chxsholm  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  December  14  and  15,  on 
account  of  illness. 

Mr.  HoRTON  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Oerald  R.  Ford)  ,  for  the  week  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  on  account  of  official  business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Cabell,  Immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  McMh-lan  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today  on  the  District 
Revenue  Act. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wold)  ,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  ScHBRLE  In  11  instances. 

Mr.  HoRTON. 

Mr.  HosuER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fret. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHHXTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ZwACH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Felly  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PlNDLEY. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  WniTEHURST. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Anderson  of  California), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  PucxNSKi  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  ElLBERO. 

Mr.  Lecgett. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  MxNisH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  Melcher. 

Mr.  OTlARA. 

Mr.  CoHELAN  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California. 

Mr.  Kluc^zynski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ryan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LowENSTEXN  In  five  instances. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  WoLO> ,  to  revise  and  extend 


SENATE   ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  368.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  mxLke  disposition  of  geo- 
thermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal  re- 
sourcea.  and  for  other  piuTWses: 

S.  638.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  reser- 
voir formed  by  the  lock  and  dam  referred  to 
as  the  "Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam"  on  the 
Alabama  River.  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  he 
known  as  the  William  "BUI"  Donnelly  Res- 
ervoir; 

S.  1100  An  act  to  designate  the  compre- 
hensive Missouri  River  Basin  development 
program  as  the  Plck-Sloan  Missouri  Basin 
program; 

S.  1499.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
and  dam  numbered  17  on  the  Verdigris  River 
In  Oklahoma  for  the  Chouteau  family; 

8.  1500.  An  act  to  name  the  authorized  lock 
and  dam  numbered  IB  on  the  Verdigris  River 
In  Oklahoma  and  the  lake  created  thereby 
for  Newt  Graham; 

8.  3193.  An  act  to  designate  the  naviga- 
tion lock  on  the  Sacramento  deepwater  ship 
channel  In  the  State  of  CaUfomla  as  the 
William  G.  Stone  nfi\igatlon  lock; 

S.  3431.  An  act  to  amend  sections  ia<d). 
13(e).  14(d).  and  14ie)  of  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  In  order  to  provide 
additional  protection  for  investors; 

8.  3785.  An  act  to  authorize  educational  as- 
sistance to  wlvee  and  children,  and  home 
loan  benefits  to  wives,  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  missing  in  action, 
captured  by  a  hostile  force,  or  interned  by  a 
foreign  government  or  power;  and  to  further 
amend  certain  educational  sections  of  title 
38.  United  States  Code; 

8.  3867.  An  set  to  assure  opportunities  for 
employment  and  training  to  unemployed  and 
underemployed  persons,  to  ooslst  States  and 
local  communities  in  providing  needed  pub- 
lic services,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  4536.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act;  and 

B.  4607.  An  act  to  amend  PubUc  Law  91-278 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations to  the  Atomic  Energy  O^nunlSEloa  in 
accordance  with  section  361  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  aa  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  tliereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

R.R.  8663.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1968  (PubUc  law  90-503).  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  certain  former  officers  of  the 
Supply  Corps  and  Civil  Engineers  Corps  of 
the  Navy; 

HJl.  14431.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  of  the  Umted 
States  located  In  Lawrence  County,  S.  Dak., 
to  John  and  Ruth  Rachetto. 

HJl.  16806.  An  act  for  the  reUcf  of  Warren 
Bearcloud,  Perry  Pretty  Paint,  Agatha  Horse 
Chief  House,  Marie  Pretty  Paint  Wallace, 
Konoy  Paint  Llttlellght,  and  Pera  Pretty 
Paint  Not  Afraid:  and 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

H-R.  3314.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Mu- 
tual Benefit  Foundation; 

nn.  3335.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
DeMonte; 

HJl.  3477.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Comdr. 
John  N.  Green,  U.S.  Navy; 

H.R.  3571.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mlloye  M. 
Sokltch: 

H.R.4339.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  Sutes  bo  as  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  multiple  custoau  duUea 
m  the  case  of  horses  teciq>ararlly  exported 
for  the  purpose  of  racing; 

HJR.  4634.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lawrence 
Brink  azul  Violet  Nltschke; 

H.R.  7367.  An  act  to  require  the  Foreign 
Claims  Settlement  Commission  to  reopen  and 
redetermine  the  claim  of  Jiiltus  Deutscb 
against  the  Oovemment  of  Poland,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HJl.  7830.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jamat 
Howard  OUBn; 
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H-B.  9488.  An  Kt  lor  tM   relief  ot  Mrs. 

Ruth  Brunner;  ,  —    ,, ,  „■ 

BR.  10153.  AH  Kt  tor  the  reUel  ot  iwncee 

'°BS'mra4.  AD  act  to  wnend  the  lnt«.t.t. 
Co^.™  Act  and  the  Pedersl  A^.tion  Act 
ot  1958  in  order  to  exempt  «rt«ln  compen- 
MtiM   of  employees   from  wlthholdlij   for 

"come  t«  p.5po«,  u-^O" ''"'''"  "'/ititJ 
or  subdivisions  thereof  other  ">f°  ^^^  8"" 
or  subdivision  of  residence  or  the  State  or 
subdivision  wherein  more  than  50  P"  «° 
turn  ot  compensation  Is  earned,  and  for  other 

""^^2173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Prancme  M.  Welch; 

H  R  12979  "Ui  act  to  amend  title  5.  unit- 
ed state,  code,  to  revise,  clarlfs  and  extend 
the  provisions  reutlng  to  court  leave  for  em- 
^oviee  of  the  United  Stales  and  the  District 

°'itT^:  An  ^t  foe  the  relief  of  the  Stat. 

°  Hb' 17582.  An  act  to  amend  the  pe*nut 
marketing  quota  provisions  to  make  perma- 
nent certain  provisions  ^»>='«™*''-^.,,^„, 
HJl  17923  An  act  mating  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  re- 
lated agenclei  for  the  Bscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  and  tor  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  CaUIomla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn.  ^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly <at  5  o'clock  and  49  minutes  p.m.) . 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  December  15. 1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon.  ^^^^^^^___ 

EXECUTIVE  COMMXJNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  Irom  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

2614.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Oongresslonal  RelaUons,  Iruns- 
mlttlng  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslauon  to 
authorize  the  0.8.  Poatal  Service  to  receive 
the  tee  of  *2  lor  execution  ol  an  application 
for  a  pauport;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Foreign 
Alfam. 

2615.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmltUng  a  copy  of  a  pro- 
posed concession  contract  authorlxlng  the 
continuation  of  medical,  surgical,  hospital 
and  related  faculties  and  aenlces  for  the 
public  within  Orand  Canyon  National  Pnik. 
Anr.  for  a  lO-year  term  ending  December  31. 
1979  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271  and  70  Stat 
S43;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affalrt.  „     , 

2816  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
tranamlttlng  a  report  on  the  award  of  the 
Young  American  MedaU  for  Bravery  and 
Service  for  the  calendar  year  1968.  pursuant 
to  the  act  of  August  3.  1950;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
IJC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  report*  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  ICHORD:  Committee  on  Internal  8e- 
cuntv.  Report  of  inquiry  concerning  epeak- 
er»-  honoraria  at  colleges  and  unlvenatles 
(Kept  No.  91-1733).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of 
the  t7nion.  _ .       „ 

Mr  PBRKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  S.  11.  An  act  to  reinforce  the  fed- 
eral system  by  strengthenuig  the  personnel 


r«ources  ot  State  and  local  K0"™"«"; 
w  improve  intergovernmental  cooperation 
in  the  administration  of  8™°'-'°-"''  P/°; 
g°ams.  to  provide  granu  for  ImP^'ff '«  °* 
ItltT  and  local  personnel  administration. 
f""utC«  Federal  assistance  In  tracing 
state  and  local  employees,  to  provide  grants 
foSta«ai?  local  governments  for  tralnmg 
of  their  employees,  to  authorize  Interttate 
impacts  for  personnel  and  training  acUrt- 
««.  to  facilltite  the  temporary  «f' B^^ent 
of  personnel  between  the  Federal  Oovem- 
menl.  and  State  and  local  governmenu  Md 
for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
iBeot  91-1733)  Referred  to  the  Committee 
if^?he  wS  kSSe  on  the   State  ot   the 

'^'vQ-"'  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meati.  HJt  19T74.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prov  de  that 
in  certain  cases  .  spouse  will  be  relieved  of 
llahUlty  arising  from  a  Joint  Income  tax  re- 
turn; With  an  amendment  (WPt^No  91- 
17341  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stat,  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  ana 
Means.  HJl.  19827.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
1373  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
relating  to  passive  Inveatment  Income:  wltn 
SJmtoient;  (Rept  No.  91-173S).  Referred 
to  the  committee  of  the  Whole  Bouse  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MILLS;  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H  R.  19568.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951.  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses: with  amendments  (Rept.  No.  81- 
17361.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MHiS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  19243.  A  bUl  to  amend  section 
278  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ot  1954 
to  extend  Its  application  from  citrus  groves 
to  almond  groves:  with  an  amendment  (Rept^ 
No  91-1737).  Referred  to  the  Committee  ol 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  HJl.  18893  A  bUl  to  amend  section 
185(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
19S4-  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1738)  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stat,  of  the  Onion. 

Mr  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.B.  18549.  A  bill  to  amend  sections 
902(b)  and  902(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  50-percent  re- 
quirement to  10  percent  between  first  and 
second  levels  and  to  Include  third-level  for- 
eign corporauons  In  the  tax  credit  structure 
If  the  10-percent  test  Is  met:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-1739).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  ot  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Uixlon.  „  _ . 

Mr  GORMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  on  Ways  and  Mean^.  H.R.  18251.  A 
bUl  to  ammd  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  refunds  In  the  case  of  certain 
uses  of  tread  rubber:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept  No  91-1740).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 

Mr  BURKE  of  MassachusetU:  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  674J  A  bUI  to 
amend  the  Intemil  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
to  provide  a  longer  period  of  time  for  dis- 
position of  cerUln  assets  in  the  case  of  regu- 
lated Investment  companies  furnishing  cap- 
ital to  development  companies:  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  91-1741).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union.  ^  „  _ . 

Mr  CORMAN:  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  H.R.  17988.  A  blU  to  amend  section 
47  ot  the  internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
aUow  aircraft  to  be  leased  for  temporary 
use  outside  the  United  states  without  a  re- 
capture of  the  investment  credit:  with  M 
Binendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1742).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union.  _.„„ 

Mr  BURKE  of  Masaachtlsetts :  Committee 
on  ways  and  Means.  HJl.  17817.  A  bin  to 
amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1989;  with  an 


amendment  (Rept.  No.  91->743) .  »•'•"««" 
S  committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  "f  ~°^'- 
ence.  Conference  report  on  HJl.  8298  (Rept. 
No  91-1744).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  PASSMAN:  Committee  of  eonferance. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  17887  (R«pt.  No. 
91-1745) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBUC   BILI£   AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  Uitroduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

Bv  Mr.  D  ADD  ARID: 

BR  19951.  A  bill  to  amend  title  S.  United 
St.t«  code,  to  include  as  cr«lltabl.  «.rv. 
Tce^r  purposes  of  the  civil  service  retire- 
ment  sv«em  certain  employment   n  r««rch 
facmtlM  operated  under  contract  with  the 
N«  onai  Defense  Research  t^-nmitt^  or  the 
Offlce  of  SclemlBc   Research   •"f^'i'"^: 
ment.  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  OBce  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD: 
HR  19952.  A    blU    to    amend    the    Tann 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  with  reaped 
w  the  rate  ol  duty  on  certain  •''•<»•>»"*' 
glovei.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Wavs  and  Means. 

Bv  Mr.  ADAMS :  ^     ,  .„ 

H  R  19953    A  bill  to  authorize  the  Inwr- 
stote  commerce  Commission  to  P'ovlde  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  certain  railroads  In  or- 
der  to  preserve  essential  rail  services,  and 
lor  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce         ^„„,,_ 
H  R  1''954   A  bUI  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act   to  authorlte  tlie 
Attorney  General  to  waive  the  exciusionwy 
provlsloL  of  section  212(a)  (191  with  respect 
Id  certain  additional  alien  relatives  of  D£. 
citizens  and  permanent  resident  aliens,    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa: 
H  R  19955.  A  bill  to  amend  title  37  of  the 
United  stales  Code  in  order  to  provide  cer- 
tain enlisted  members  and  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  the  Armed  Forces  ""^^  "ff""*: 
tlon  to  and  from  the  homes  of  their  next  of 
kin-  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
HH    19956.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary ot  the  Interior  to  esUbllsh  the  Thad- 
deus  Koscluszko  Home  National  Historic  Site 
1 ,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other 
purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  W AMPLER: 
HJ  Res  1415.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  proclamation  ot  marketmg 
quotas  for  hurley  tobacco  for  the  3  market- 
ing years  beginning  October  1.  1971;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bUls  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BURKE  of  Maaaachusette : 
HR    19957.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Julia 
Ann  Lydon;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  ORAT:  

H  R.  19966  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Alfredo 
Fugaccla  and  his  family:  Anna  Maria  Pran- 
chl  Pugaccla  (wife) .  Alberto  Fugaccla  (son) , 
IsabeUa  Fugaccla  (daughter) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

883  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
"D  C"  Dockery.  San  Luis  Obispo.  Calif  .  rela- 
tive to  redress  of  grievances;  to  the  Commlt- 
tM  on  the  Judiciary. 


LEGISLATIVE  REFORM  STILL 
BADLY  NEEDED 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  MICHIGAN 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14,  1970 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  legisla- 
tive reorganization  acts  in  24  years  was 
passed  in  October  of  this  year.  Although 
this  act  has  improved  the  rules  and  prac- 
tices of  the  Congress,  there  is  still  a  great 
need  for  further  reform  in  our  national 
lawmaking  process. 

I  would  like  to  include  in  the  Record 
an  editorial  from  the  State  Journal  of 
Lansing.  Mich.,  of  December  4,  1970, 
which  makes  valid  comment  on  the  con- 
tinuing need  for  congressional  reform: 
LEGisiJtnve  RoxjRM  Stux  Baolt  Medcd 
It  ii  no  secret  that  there  la  pressing  need 
for  congressional  reform  of  some  customa. 
rules  and  practices  which  not  only  make 
the  process  of  lawmaking  awkward  but 
actually  are  uaed  in  blocking  legislation  no 
matter  how  essential  It  may  be  to  the  coun- 
try and  Its  citizens. 

It  would  be  naive  to  believe  that  all  the 
needed  reorgonlzatlon  of  legislative  practices 
Is  going  to  be  achieved  overnight  or  even  in 
one  session  of  Congress. 

But  It  Is  certainly  hoped  that  the  92nd  Con- 
gress, which  convenes  next  month,  wtU  take 
some  steps  to  remedy  obvious  flaws  in  our 
national  lawmaking  process.  The  9l8t  Con- 
gress Inched  ahead  In  this  direction  by  elim- 
inating the  archaic  "secret  vote"  system  In 
the  House  on  Important  amendments.  There 
were  other  minor  gains,  but  the  attempt  to 
replace  the  seniority  system  of  determining 
committee  chairmen,  for  instance,  was  not 
successful. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  two  major 
parties  have  appointed  commltt*es  to  study 
the  seniority  issue  and  will  report  to  the 
party  caucuses  before  Congress  convenes. 
Seniority  Is  expected  to  be  debated  by  the 
two  parties  on  the  House  Boor.  Meanwhile, 
some  observerji  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
discuss  the  possibility  of  ending  or  severely 
diminishing  the  effectiveness  of  the  flll- 
buster.  which  now  allows  a  minority  of  seo- 
atora  to  prevent  action  on  a  blU  by  simply 
talking  It  to  death. 

We  strongly  endorse  any  change  which 
will  enable  the  Congress  to  handle  more  ef- 
fectively the  ever-growing  legislative  load. 
Furthermore,  we  believe  that  changes  are 


opposed  to  It.  This  often  misused  power  la  a 
detriment  in  Itself  and  the  seniority  system 
complicates  the  process. 

The  disadvantages  of  the  system  are  ob- 
vious. First,  it  makes  It  difficult  if  not  im- 
possible for  younger  members  of  Congress  to 
play  significant  leadership  roles.  The  median 
age  of  House  chairmen  now  Is  69  compared 
with  63  for  all  the  members  of  that  body.  In 
the  Senate,  the  figures  are  67  for  chairmen 
and  58  for  the  membership  as  a  whole. 

The  seniority  system  also  throws  the  weight 
of  congressional  power  to  the  one-porty 
states  and  House  districts  because  those  areas 
most  often  re-elect  the  same  man  year  after 
year.  Some  candidates  from  such  areas  run, 
for  re-election  without  opposition  In  either 
the  primary  or  general  elections. 

Something  besides  longevity  must  be  the 
qualification  for  committee  chairmen.  Party 
members  shoiild  have  the  right  to  pick  these 
men  who  have  such  vast  control  over  the 
legislative  process. 

Congressional  reform  has  been  a  dlscouiug- 
Ingly  slow  process  In  the  past,  but  this  in  no 
way  changes  the  fact  that  reform  must  be 
worked  at  and  accomplished.  We  hope  that 
the  92nd  Congress  recognizes  this  and  takes 
meaningful  steps  to  Improve  the  methods 
used  to  make  our  nation's  laws. 


THE  REAL  TED  TRUEBLOOD 


HON.  FRANK  CHURCH 

or  nuBO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  14.  1970 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  my  State 
of  Idaho  is  widely  known  by  sportsmen 
for  having  some  of  the  finest  hunting 
and  fishing  In  North  America.  Therefore, 
it  Is  not  surprising  that  Idaho  is  also  the 
home  of  many  prominent  sportsmen,  and 
no  person  better  illustrates  the  outstand- 
ing qualities  which  make  a  true  sports- 
man than  my  friend.  Ted  Trueblood. 

Ted  Trueblood  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
sportsmen  and  outdoor  writers.  Few 
writers'  articles  are  more  widely  read 
than  his.  He  draws  from  a  wealth  of  ex- 
perience in  writing  his  articles  and  books 
about  htmtlng  and  fishing. 

A  native  Idahoan,  he  now  makes  his 
home  in  Nampa  and  is  an  associate  edi- 
tor of  Field  and  Stream  magazine.  The 


December  issue  of  Field  and  Stream  con- 

possible  to  make  congress  more  responsible     ^^^^^  ^^  excellent  article  entitled  "The 
to  the  public  and  Its  wishes  and  therefore     ^^  .^.^^  Trueblood"  by  Peter  Barrett, 


more  democrmtlo. 

The  seniority  system  la  a  good  case  In 
point.  The  system  la  a  custom,  not  a  rule, 
of  congress.  It  swards  the  chairmanship  of 
each  committee  to  the  member  from  the 
majority  party  who  has  served  on  that  com- 
mittee for  the  longest  period.  He  may  be  too 
old  to  function  adequately  as  a  leader,  he 
may  be  on  the  opposite  end  of  his  party's 
position  on  an  Important  issue  or  he  may 
be  a  poor  legislator,  but  if  be  haa  served  on 
the  committee  one  day  longer  than  the  rest 
of  the  members,  he  Is  chairman- 
Committee  chairmen  are  the  power  struc- 
ture In  Congress.  No  one.  including  party 
leadera,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or  even  the 
President,  can  tell  a  committee  chairman 
what  to  do.  More  than  one  essential  piece  of 
legislation  baa  died  in  conmilttee  simply  be- 
cause the  chairman  of  that  committee  was 
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I    ask   unanimous   consent   that   It   be 
printed  In  the  extension  of  the  Recosd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TBI  Rial  Tan  Taunn«)D 
(By  Peter  Barrett) 

Back  In  1962,  Ed  Zem  wrote  an  Szit  Laufli- 
<7i9  column  with  the  title,  "Is  There  Really  a 
Ted  Trueblood?"  In  which  he  proclaimed 
that  the  man  and  the  name  were  actually 
ggmenta  of  editorial  Imagination.  He  wrote 
this  In  Jest,  of  course,  yet  a  lot  of  folks  be- 
lieved It.  for  he  had  touched  a  nerve  ot 
public  wonderment 

Is  there  honestly  a  Ted  Trueblood?  Can  he 
really  catch  flsh,  cr  la  ha  ]u»t  •  Jwm  de 
plume  on  flsblng  stotleal  And  what  about 


those  hunting  articles— did  he  actually  make 
those  hunting  articles— did  he  actually 
make  aU  those  trips  over  the  years,  or  are 
such  accounu  the  perpetuation  ot  a  myth 
foisted  on  the  American  public  by  a  shrewd 
magazine  publisher? 

There  have  been  times  when  I  wished  he 
were  a  myth.  And  others  when  I  was  very  glad 
he  wasn't.  It  happens  that  I  have  hunted 
and  fished  with  this  lanky,  balding.  6-foot-a 
Wemerner  for  about  30  years  and  probably 
have  been  to  more  far-off  placea  with  him 
than  any  other  Individual.  So  I  say  this — 
he  Is  real. 

And  though  he  does  other  things  w«ll  Be- 
sides hunting  and  flsblng— Trueblood  Is  also 
a  consenatlonlst.  a  superb  camp  cook,  some- 
what of  a  homespun  philosopher,  an  excel- 
lent photographer,  and  pre-eminent  as  a 
writer.  Just  for  starters — I  appreciate  him 
miost,  I  think,  as  a  sportiman. 

The  way  I  first  met  Ted  Trueblood  In  1941 
was  Iroolc.  Bay  P.  Holland  was  then  Editor 
of  this  magazine  and  his  son  Dan  was  Pishing 
Editor  The  Hollands  were  neighbors,  and  I 
flahod  with  Dan  IrequenUy.  When  1  learned 
that  he  was  about  to  become  Managing  Edi- 
tor. I  appUed  for  his  old  Job.  Kay  HoUand 
told  me.  "I've  offered  the  Job  to  a  teUow 
named  Trueblood  from  Idaho.  If  he  turns 
It  down.  It's  yoin™." 

But  Ted  accepted.  I  decided  I  ought  to 
meet  this  paragon  and  introduced  myself  on 
the  phone  one  day.  Was  be  really  fit  to  hold 
this  Holy  Orall  of  Jobs,  I  wondered?  Id  soon 
find  out,  for  I'd  been  raised  In  Westchester 
where  Trueblood  now  uved — the  county  Ju« 
north  of  New  York  City— and  I  new  the 
fishing  Intimately.  Some  of  It  could  be 
mighty  demanding. 

It  was  Ted's  suggestion  that  we  fish  twenty- 
four  houra  around  the  clock  with  perhaps 
Just  a  nap  or  two.  beglimlng  on  a  Saturday 
morning.  I  met  him  m  White  Plains,  where 
he  had  an  apartment,  and  we  set  off  with  his 
»-lte  Ellen  to  flsh  various  New  York  City 
watershed  lakes  and  streams. 

Be  lore  that  crazy  fishing  marathon  was 
over  I  knew  that  Field  4  Strewn  had  made 
an  excellent  choice.  We  caught  some  bass 
and  trout,  but  only  two  Incidents  sre  really 
clear  after  all  this  time. 

The  flahlng  was  slow  after  lunch  and  we 
decided  to  see  how  far  we  could  cast  a  fly 
along  the  ^ore  of  a  lake.  I  had  Just  learned 
about  applying  powdered  graphite  to  a  fly 
ime  to  help  It  shoot  through  the  guides,  and 
perhsps  Ted  wanted  to  see  how  well  It 
wxirked.  By  a  coincidence  we  each  had 
brought  a  Cross  double-buut  9-foot  baas 
rod.  a  powertouse  of  that  day.  But  graphite 
and  all,  I  could  never  quite  beat  Trueblood. 
He  is  still  one  of  the  finest  casters  I  have 
even  seen  . . .  and  he  still  can  outcast  me. 

The  other  Incident  occurred  that  night. 
Ellen  was  asleep  on  the  seat  ot  the  black 
Chevvy  coupe  they  had  brought  from  Idaho. 
Ted  opened  the  door  quietly,  pinched  her  teg. 
and  said  In  a  low.  intense  voice:  "RatOa- 
snake.'' 

Ellen  achieved  total  levltaoon.  Only  the 
celUng  prevented  her  from  orbiting.  She  cam* 
down  fighting  mad  and  after  a  suitable 
apology  had  been  offered  she  ground  out 
something  like,  "And  now  you  two  nots  can 
take  me  home." 

Trueblood  was  a  bit  confused  by  New 
York  at  am.  He  even  tried  consulting  a 
pocket  compass  when  he  arrived  at  Grand 
Centrsl  SUtlon  so  he  could  find  which  way 
to  head  for  his  office,  but  there  was  too  much 
steel  around  for  this  method  to  work.  He  was 
instantly  at  home  on  any  sort  of  fishing 
water,  however.  Always  curious  and  willing 
to  Investigate,  he  turned  up  flahlng  I'd  often 
Ignored. 
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One  day  we  were  standing  on  the  bridge 
vbere  tbe  Eut  Branch  of  the  Croton  River 
slows  u  It  enters  DlverUng  ReaerTolr.  There 
were  a  few  quiet  rues  near  a  mud  bank.  I 
was  for  Ignoring  them,  but  Trueblood  kept 
watching 

"They're  probably  Just  sunnlea."  I  said  Im- 
patiently. 

"Tes.  but  maybe  they're  trig  sunnlei." 

Trueblood  alwmys  enjoys  flsblng  for 
hiunble  species  u  well  as  be  does  for  the 
glamorous  ones.  So  he  went  down,  cast  a 
dry  Qy  to  the  closest  Qsh.  and  soon  hooked  a 
lively  brown  trout  about  a  foot  long.  I 
couldn't  have  been  more  surprised  If  It  had 
been  an  Atlantic  salmon.  Ted  Invited  me  to 
Join  him  and  we  took  the  remaining  risers. 
all  good  trout. 

Tbat  summer.  Ted.  Dan  Holland,  and  I 
Oshed  together  a  lot.  unaware  of  the  up- 
heaval that  was  to  come.  Ray  Holland  re- 
signed In  September  Dan.  who  was  ID  Alaska 
fishing,  got  the  news  cf  his  father's  leaving 
and  quit  himself,  presently  Joining  the  Coast 
Quard.  MeanwhUe  Ted  got  fired  and  headed 
south.  At  Raleigh.  North  Carolina,  he  Joined 
the  stAff  of  the  Nexca  and  ObMcrvtr  newspaper, 
having  been  a  reporter  previously  in  Idaho 
and  Utah.  In  the  spring  of  1942  Ted  moved 
back  to  Idaho.  Two  years  later  he  came  East 
again,  once  more  to  take  the  Job  of  Fishing 
Editor  of  Pizu>  £e  SrtKAM.  Be  held  thU  posi- 
tion Tor  about  two  years  and  then,  deciding 
that  the  commuter's  life  was  not  for  him. 
he  went  back  to  Uve  permanently  in  southern 
Idaho,  not  far  from  hU  parents'  homestead 
farm.  But  though  he  had  left  New  York,  he 
hadn't  left  Field  &  Stream.  Under  the  title 
Aasociate  Editor,  be  has  written  regularly 
for  the  magaxlne  ever  since. 

Ted's  outdoor  writing  career  got  off  to  an 
early.  If  anonjrmous  start.  "Everyone  ha«  a 
story  or  two  in  him  that's  a  natural."  he 
told  me  recently,  "and  luckily  I  started  with 
one  in  1931.  the  year  I  got  out  of  high  school." 

He  sent  the  article,  titled  "A  Certain  Idaho 
Trout."  to  National  SpoTtf.man  magazine  and 
got  a  letter  back  from  the  late  Edmund  Ware 
Smith,  who  waa  then  lt£  editor  and  years 
later  wBs  to  become  a  regular  contributor  to 
these  pages. 

Now  an  odd  thing  happened.  Bmltli  offered 
to  buy  the  article  but  insisted  that  Ted 
Trueblood  was  a  aom  de  plume  "and  not  a 
verv  good  one."  So  the  article  appeared  the 
following  spring  under  a  name  Ed  Smith 
dreamed  up — J.  W.  WtntrlngI 

Was  there  really  a  Ted  Trueblood?  Not  In 
Sotional  Sjtortsman. 

The  ne«t  article  was  bought  in  1936  by  Fur, 
Fiih  St  GaiT\€  and  was  duly  published  under 
Teds  proper  byline.  Now  the  outdoors  world 
had  seen  the  first  of  the  hundreds  of  arti- 
cles and  two  hard-cover  books — '"Hie  Angler's 
H.^ndbook"  and  "The  Hunter's  Handbook" 
(T.  T.  Crowell.  1949  and  1954)— that  were 
to  bear  bis  real  name. 

After  high  school  Ted  had  attended  the 
College  of  Idaho  in  Caldwell  for  about  two 
and  a  half  years  and  taken  on  various  Job*. 
"I'd  go  down  the  main  business  street  knock- 
ing on  every  door.  Times  were  hard  and  I 
took  anything  I  could  get:  pumping  gaa. 
working  in  a  store — you  name  It." 

Finally,  on  January  1.  1936.  Trueblood  got 
his  first  Job  aa  a  newspaper  reporter  on  the 
Boiae  Capital  Neica  in  Boise.  Two  good  things 
happened  there.  On  his  first  day  ai  work  he 
met  a  pretty  girl  reporter  who  was  to  become 
hlB  wife,  and  he  got  started  writing  regularly. 
A  year  later  he  worked  on  the  Deaeret  Netct  in 
Salt  Lake  City  and  began  selling  "back-of- 
the-book  "  abort  articlee  on  camping  and  fish- 
ing to  Field  A  Stream. 

Trueblood's  commitment  to  the  outdoor* 
had  long  aince  been  made,  by  the  way.  He 
caught  hla  fliat  trout  at  an  early  age  not 
far  from  the  family  farm  near  Hocne<tale  on 
the  Snake  River  When  be  was  about  to 
graduate  from  high  school  he  learned  that 
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his  grandfather  planned  to  present  him  with 
a  gold  class  ring,  but  Ted  aaked  for  a  fly  rou 
instead  and  got  a  9-foot  Horrocks-Ibbotaon 
(Which  he  &U11  baa).  By  the  time  he  waa  13 
he'd  saved  money  from  odd  Jobs  until  be  bad 
•20  with  which  he  bought  hts  first  shotgun — 
a  30-gauge  Itbaca  double,  bored  Improved- 
full,  with  double  triggers. 

So  it  waa  entirely  In  character  that  when 
Ted  married  Ellen  on  July  6,  1939.  he  pro- 
posed honeymooning  with  a  tent.  guns,  fiab- 
ing  rods,  and  cameras  in  near- wilderness 
country.  He  had  decided  to  become  a  free- 
lance writer  and  In  the  next  few  weeks  wrote 
two  articles  on  fishing  for  Chinook  salmon 
which  be  mailed  off  to  FtKi.o  ic  Stkkah.  Ha 
and  Ellen  camped  north  of  Bear  Valley  la 
mountains  along  the  Middle  Fork  of  the  Sal- 
mon River  In  central  Idaho,  remaining  for 
four  months  or.  as  Ted  puts  It,  "until  we 
ran  out  of  every  bit  of  food." 

When  he  returned  to  civilization.  Ted 
found  tbat  Ray  Holland  bad  bought  both 
articles.  But  freelance  writing  wasn't  to  come 
easy  yet  and  be  was  flat  broke  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  so  on  January  1,  1940.  be  took  a 
Job  with  the  Idaho  Fish  &  Game  Depart- 
ment. He  did  public  relations  work,  made  a 
study  of  an  elk  range,  and  tramped  the  hills 
taking  closeup  pictures  of  game,  some  of 
which  are  still  used  in  state  slide  shows. 

The  following  year.  Ted  Joined  Field  & 
STBxaM  as  Fishing  Editor,  and  wc  first  met . . . 

One  thing  that  has  always  Impressed  me 
about  Trueblood  Is  bis  stamina  and  sure- 
footedness  in  mountain  country.  On  our  first 
Idaho  elk  hunt  In  1948  I  would  try  to  emu- 
late Ted's  ability  to  run  along  deadfalls,  of- 
ten dusted  with  a  night's  frost,  where  a  slip 
meant  a  plunge  of  5  or  6  feet  among  Jagged 
limbs. 

I  was  haviing  a  bad  time  of  It  one  morning, 
slowing  our  approach  to  a  herd  of  elk  we  sus- 
pected were  bedding  In  a  certain  little  pocket 
among  lodgepole  plnea.  Finally  I  called  a 
brief  halt  and  aaked  what  his  secret  wa& 
for  running  deadfalls. 

"No  secret.  You  must  con\ince  yourself 
that  you  dont  care,  no  matter  how  bad  it 
looks.  Anyway,  all  you  can  do  is  break  a  leg," 
he  added  with  a  grin. 

On  we  went,  always  a  couple  of  yards  above 
ground,  but  slower  and  In  utmost  silence 
now.  Then  Ted  took  what  for  him  was  a  fair 
leap  from  one  log  to  another  but  for  me 
w<ui  a  desperate  one.  I  didn't  quite  make  it 
and  tell  spread-eagled  on  popping  limbs  and 
mud  I've  wondered  what  would  have  hap- 
pened If  I  hadnt  crash  landed  only  20  yards 
from  those  bedded  elk.  They  took  off  in- 
stantly, like  quail,  and  a  mighty  bull  thun- 
dered away  without  a  shot  fired. 

Perhaps  because  I  didn't  break  anything, 
thiit  spill  gave  me  confidence  and  afterwards 
I  navigated  better,  profiting  from  my  friend's 
philosophical  outlook. 

I  was  also  glad  to  follow  Trueblood  one 
desperate  ntgbt  in  the  Southern  Alps  of 
New  Zealand.  Everything  had  gone  wrong 
that  day,  including  forgetting  to  bring 
lunch.  At  twuigbt  I'd  shot  a  tahr.  but  Just 
before  Ted  could  take  a  picture  the  carcass 
started  to  roll.  The  tahr  bounded  down  the 
mountain  for  aeveral  hundred  yards  before 
disappearing.  Now  we'd  been  on  this  steep 
mountain  for  eighteen  hours.  TTiere  was 
Just  enough  starablne  for  me  to  make  out 
Ted's  tan  cap  a  couple  of  yards  ahead. 
Rocks  we  dislodged  crossing  one  sheer  slope 
seemed  to  boom  forever  as  they  plunged 
Into  the  black  void. 

We  spent  the  next  two  hours  descending 
a  tree-choked  ravine  on  the  seats  of  our 
pants,  from  handhold  to  handhold.  Ted 
prodding  downward  with  his  rifle  butt  to 
see  If  there  was  anything  Just  below.  Once 
he  dropped  Into  a  pool  and  warned  me. 
Groans  marked  our  pitiful  progress.  Any  fall 
among  rocks  was  welcom»~you  bad  an 
excuse  to  rest  for  a  moment. 
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When  we  finally  got  to  the  bottom  after 
twenty  hours  of  fighting  the  mountain,  we 
could  barely  stand.  Level  ground  was  con- 
fusing. 

Right  then  It  was  enough  to  sit  on  a 
flat  rock  and  smoke  our  pipes  twslde  a  brook 
where  we'd  Just  drunk  deeply.  "Just  think," 
Ted  said  presently.  "Now  we  know  we  can 
make  it  back  to  the  cabin." 

Ted  is  always  an  optimist  in  the  wilder- 
ness, probably  because  It  Is  where  be  fits 
best.  I've  long  noticed  that  this  man  la 
uneasy— maybe  Impatient  is  the  better 
term— In  city  surroundings.  He'll  put  up 
with  a  bit  of  sightseeing  if  he  can't  get  out 
of  it.  Hell  go  to  town  to  buy  something, 
when  he  absolutely  has  to.  He'll  even  go  to 
dinner  in  some  fancy  place  once  In  a  while, 
or  to  a  housewarmlng.  or  whatever.  But  I 
can  look  at  him  chatting  amiably  and  know 
he's  thinking,  romorroui  I'll  be  where  the 
flsh  are. 

Trueblood  plans  to  be  In  the  field  some  200 
days  out  of  every  year.  Inevitably  with  this 
sort  of  exposure,  and  because  he  l£  always 
trying  to  learn,  he  has  made  endless  experi- 
ments. Long  ago  he  decided  that  nymphs 
need  not  be  Imitative  so  much  as  suggestive, 
and  he  worked  up  a  series  which  fiahlng 
books  refer  to  simply  as  "the  Trueblood 
nymphs."  He  also  created  a  highly  effective 
fly  for  baas:  a  big,  long  bucktall  which  he 
named  Integration  ("because  It's  black  and 
white"  t.  and  others. 

Just  to  see  if  It  would  work,  he  tried 
catching  channel  cats  on  chunks  of  soap, 
and  found  he  could  ("Sweetheart  brand 
seemed  best") .  He  has  thought  up  such  nov- 
elties as  a  floating  deer-hair  crawfish  bug, 
fished  with  a  sinking  line  to  keep  the  lure 
hopping  about  on  the  bottom  ("where  the 
bass   often   are"). 

Though  he  uses  spinning  gear  and  balt- 
castlng  tackle  at  times,  the  fly  rod  has  long 
been  his  favorite  flshlng  tool.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  see  the  advantages  at  the  "shoot- 
ing head"  30-root  fly  line  and  sold  me  on  It 
quickly. 

Teaching  comes  naturally  to  Trueblood  and 
I  think  he  enjoys  It.  For  example,  he  haa 
for  years  conducted  a  course  in  fly  casting 
for  beginners  at  his  local  rod-and-gtm  club. 
"We  do  It  evenings  for  a  week  in  early  May." 
he  told  me  recently.  "Last  ye.ir  I  brought 
along  eome  balanced  outfits,  along  with  sev- 
eral extra  reels  holding  lines  of  various 
weights  to  find  out  what  would  work  best 
with  rods  tbat  bad  been  causing  problems. 
You'd  be  surprised  at  how  fast  someone  can 
learn  to  cast  with  the  right  weight  line." 

I  once  asked  him  If  he  had  ever  tried  to 
teach  writing  and  he  made  a  wry  face.  "Over 
the  vears  various  would-be  writers  have  asked 
for  help  and  I've  tried  to  give  It.  But  they 
can't  take  crlilclsm — they  want  to  be  told 
that  whatever  they  ahow  me  Is  great  because 
some  allly  relative  thinks  they're  a  budding 
Hemingway." 

There  was  one  exception,  however.  Back  In 
1965  Trueblood  bad  a  young  neighbor  who 
had  been  trying  his  hand  at  outdoor  writing 
tor  a  couple  of  years,  with  only  one  minor 
a&le.  They  began  hunting  and  fishing  to- 
gether, and  became  friends.  One  day  Ted 
looked  at  an  article  the  fellow  had  done 
and  showed  him  where  It  could  stand  some 
fixing. 

"He  actually  listened."  Ted  told  me.  "It 
wos  a  rewarding  experience." 

The  fellow  then  reworked  his  article  and 
sold  It  to  Field  &.  STaE*M.  That  waa  the  first 
real  start  for  Clare  Conley,  who  is  now  Edi- 
tor of  this  magazine. 

Between  trips.  Trueblood  devotes  quite  a 
bit  of  time  to  conservation  work.  He  has  long 
been  a  member  of  Ducks  Unlimited,  the 
Sierra  Club,  the  Wilderness  Society,  the  Na- 
ture Cocservancy.  His  Involvement  In  his 
home  state  dates  to  1936  when  the  Idaho 
Wildlife  Federation  waa  organized.  He  started 
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with  the  first  meeting.  laUr  helped  put 
across  the  bipartisan  Pish  ft  Game  Commis- 
sion in  the  1938  election. 

"I'm  a  helper,  not  a  leader  in  conservation ." 
be  told  me  laat  fall.  But  I  dont  quite  buy 
this.  I  r»member  the  time  he  travelad  to 
Washington,  D.C.  to  testify  in  favor  of  the 
Wild  Rivers  bill.  And  I'm  aware  of  the  huge 
volume  of  gratis  publicity  he  has  written  over 
the  years  In  support  of  various  causes  and 
political  candidates  (like  Senator  Frank 
Church)  who  Trueblood  feels  are  "friends  of 
conservation,"  regardless  of  their  party  affll- 
latlon." 

One  of  the  best  trips  I've  made  with  True- 
blood turned  out  in  the  end  to  be  the  tough- 
est. We  decided  to  float  the  Snake  River  for 
about  one  hundred  miles,  stopping  en  route 
to  bunt  pheasants  on  the  many  Islands  be- 
ginning where  the  river  starts  to  angle  north 
In  the  southwestern  part  of  Idaho,  and 
camping  when  the  mood  struck  us. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  thU  man  is  a  great 
camp  cook.  One  of  the  reasons  we  concen- 
trated on  pheasanta  (though  there  were  side 
trips  for  valley  quail  and  chukars  too)  Is  that 
broiling  a  couple  on  a  spit  over  campflre 
coals  is  a  Trueblood  specialty  Every  bird 
was  suiwrb.  and  the  different  settings  along 
the  riverbenk  were  a  delight  in  their  remote- 
ness. 

Where  the  river  slows  to  form  Brownlee 
Reservoir  we  made  our  last  camp  about  half- 
way to  the  dara.  Now  we  could  top  off  a 
memorable  trip  by  taking  a  couple  of  mule 
deer. 

We'd  hoped  to  And  them  near  the  shore, 
but  they  were  high.  We  got  out  of  the  boat 
to  build  a  fire  against  the  morning  chill  and 
make  tea  that  first  day,  and  I  happened  to 
start  looking  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  with 
my  lOX  binocular.  Almost  at  once  I  spotted 
a  small  bunch  of  deer.  I  handed  the  glass  to 
Ted. 

"We  can  get  to  them  easily."  he  said  In 
sudden  excltment.  "There  has  to  be  a  buck 
in  that  bunch." 

There  waa  .  .  .  after  nearly  four  hours  of 
bard  climbing  and  stalking.  Ted  shot  the 
buck  in  lU  t>ed  and  I  popped  a  doe  that  ran 
past.  Far  below  our  boat  looked  smaller  than 
a  golf  tee.  What  had  we  done? 

There  was  a  rock-strewn  gully  below,  and 
we  had  to  drag  both  deer  past  It,  side-hilling 
and  bucking  brush  and  slipping  on  the  short 
dead  grass  Finally,  as  the  Ught  was  fading, 
we  decided  there  was  Juet  time  to  prop  the 
deer  open  lo  cool  before  hurrying  back  to  the 
boat  before  dark.  At  this  point  we  were  orUy 
halfway  down. 

Next  morning,  early,  we  went  at  it  again. 
Now  wc  had  ropee  but  they  didn't  help  much 
on  the  froat-sllcked  slopes.  It  took  us  all  day 
to  drag  those  miserable  deer  to  the  boat. 
Even  so.  we  Just  made  It  as  dusk  tell — and 
I'm  leaving  out  some  bad  parts,  like  the  pass- 
ing cowboys  who  wouldn't  help  at  the  last 
quarter  mile 

Back  at  the  boat  I  got  out  a  flask  of  bour- 
bon. "Well,  there  can't  be  anything  wrong 
with  our  hearu."  I  remarked, 
•ni  drink  to  that."  Ted  agreed 
This  was  in  November  of  1967.  We  were 
wracked  up  for  five  days  afterward,  but  It 
had  been  a  great  hunt,  perhaps  the  sweeter 
for  the  final  shared  struggle. 

The  toUowlng  February.  Ted  had  a  serious 
heart  attack. 

He  has  come  out  of  It  well.  I've  fished  with 
him  once  since  the  attack  and  hunted 
chukara  with  him  the  past  two  falls.  At  each 
visit  he  was  remarkably  stronger  than  the 
last  time.  I  tjelleve  that  because  of  the  re- 
covery regimen  be  follows,  he  is  emerging 
stronger  than  ever.  And  he  is  still  as  lean  as 
when  we  met. 

"I  think  It  was  aggravation  that  broiight 
It  on.-  he  says  now.  "So  Tm  going  to  cut 
down  on  things  I  dont  enjoy — like  public 
speaking — and  concentrate  more  on  Just  be- 
ing outdoors  whenever  pocsible." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  67  Ted  Trueblood  can  still  cast  a  long 
fly,  and  whan  everything  goea  right,  taka 
three  on  a  covey  rise  of  chukars.  And  make 
It  look  easy.  That's  one  of  the  pleasures  of 
being  with  him.  He  can  miss,  of  course.  Dont 
we  all!  But  a  Trueblood  mlas  is  never  a  con- 
versational disaster. 

By  being  a  sportsman,  be  has  made  sporta- 
men  of  his  two  soos— Dan,  who  is  the  elder 
at  23,  and  Jack  who  Is  31  and  haa  made  Ted 
a  grandfather  twice. 

Theee  da>-B,  when  the  phone  rings  too 
often,  he  and  Ellen  have  evolved  a  almple 
solution:  they  pack  a  tent,  sleeping  bags,  and 
some  food  and  take  off  to  enjoy  the  peace  of 
the  sagebrush  hills  for  a  tew  days. 

Which  reminds  me  of  something.  I  phoned 
him  person -to-per»on  recently,  as  I  always 
do,  and  I  heard  the  long-distance  operatcr 
stifle  a  chuckle. 

"What  the  matter?"  I  said. 

"This  Ted  Trueblood— is  he  for  real?" 

I  told  her  to  ring  the  number  and  see. 
Naturally,  there  was  no  answer. 

"Mr.  'Ted  Trueblood'  Is  not  there."  the 
operator  said,  still  skeptical. 

I  had  a  momentary  Impulse  to  tell  her  tbat 
Ted  was  probably  out  camping  or  fishing,  to 
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feasible  sltas  for  Interchange.  I  do  have  an 
effect  on  ecology.  I  cannot  fall  to  have  such 
an  effect.  But  if  X  bad  a  sense  of  humor  I 
would  have  to  smile  at  the  cynical  statement 
of — who  says  that  on  one  route  I  would  dis- 
turb the  water  skiers  (whose  snarling  speed 
boats  and  oily  exhausts  directly  affect  the 
water)  or  at  the  statement  tbat  city  people 
dwerve  a  quiet  place  to  take  their  high- 
powered  rifles  to  shoot  at  deer  and  turkey 
undisturbed. 

If  I  had  a  sense  of  sympathy  I  might  feel 
sympathy  for  the  man  who  for  twenty  yeara 
^*-<  attempted  to  improve  the  ecology  of  his 
property,  where  Scouts  have  Identified  63 
species  of  birds  on  one  Sunday  morning,  who 
girdles  damaged  pine  treee  so  that  great 
pUeated  woodpeckera  may  t>e  capable  of  liv- 
ing. From  him,  one  proposed  route  would 
take  his  ro»-  of  Asiatic  chestnuta  whose  seed 
are  being  naturalized  along  stream  banks  to 
support  deer  and  turkeys,  and  twenty  pecan 
trees  planted  nearly  100  years  ago.  One  route 
would  cut  his  property  in  four  pieces  and 
even  a  route  to  reach  town  would  be  denied 
him.  But  If  that  route  were  indeed  best.  I 
would  have  to  take  it. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  those  who  attempt 


trv  and  convince  her  that  I  wasnt  putting     to  force  it  have  desires  that  do  not  deal  with 


her  on.  But  then   I  thought.  Oh,  tile  heck 
with  It.  It  WM  all  too  h»rd  to  explain. 


PROBLEMS  OP  AN  INSTTTUTE  HIOH- 
WAY  DURINO  EARLY  STAGES  OP 
CONSTRUCTION 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

or  GBoacis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Monday,  December  14,  1970 
Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 

the  Sevenih  District  of  Georgia  has  been  

plarued  for  some  time  now  with  heated  about  the  proposed  alternate  route,  i  have 

batUes  over  the  proposed  construcUon  ' "  ""— '  """  "'  '»^* 


maUng  mc  the  Shortest,  best  and  stralgbteat 
route  posalble.  Nor  should  the  statement  that 
those  who  own  minerals  are  wiillng  to  accept 
payment  for  thoae  minerals  be  taken  as  evi- 
dence that  harm  will  not  be  done  to  the  gen- 
eratlona  to  whom  I  make  those  minerals 
unavailable. 

At  this  point  in  time  and  space  I  should 
be  forced  to  do  the  best  Job  possible  tor  both 
the  present  and  future.  If  one-tenth  of  the 
energy  that  haa  been  spent  bickering  about 
my  location  had  been  spent  by  the  com- 
munities along  my  route  in  making  their  own 
areas  attractive  and  truly  etSclent,  In  de- 
veloping their  own  Uvtng  ^lace.  parks  and 
monuments  I  could  go  on  about  my  business 
unhindered. 

I  wrote  this  in  answer  to  a  group  of  edi- 
torials whlce  appeared  In  last  week's  papers 


route  of  Interstate   75   from   Marietta 
northward. 

1  am  certain  that  the  problems  my  dis- 
trict has  experienced  In  this  regard  are 
likewise  common  to  other  municipalities 
throughout    the    United  States,    and   I 
would,  therefore.  Insert  at  this  point  a 
letter  written  by  Arvel  O.  Pranz  of  Car- 
tersville,  which  elucidates  in  a  unique 
manner  some  of  the  problems  an  Inter- 
state highway  falls  heir  to  during  Its 
early  stages  of  construction: 
Tut  EnrroB. 
The  Tribune  News. 
The  Herald-Tribune. 

Dbab  8n»:  I  am  a  road,  specifically  an  Inter- 
state Highway.  My  function  is  simple.  It  Is  In 
this  culture  to  transport  by  the  stralghteat, 
safest,  most  economical  means  the  needs  of 
this  culture,  from  one  major  city  to  another 
major  city. 

My  function  la  not  to  be  scenic,  nor  to 
street  the  towns  along  my  way  (either  posi- 
tively or  negatively).  That  function  is  sup- 
posed to  be  flUed  by  the  vast  network  of 
other  highways.  I  and  my  brother  Interstatea 
are  probably  the  last  major  rights-of-way 
that  will  ever  be  acquired.  If  this  culture 
continues  In  lU  present  way.  at  some  future 
date  It  may  be  necessary  to  give  us  two  docks 
or  to  mount  high  speed  transport  on  our 
median  strips.  Since  we  are  probably  the  last 
major  connecting  routes.  It  is  critically  Im- 
portant that  nothing  be  done  to  make  us  less 
th.in  etnclent. 

Cerulnly  no  local  selfishness  nor  political 
nor  editorial  pressure  should  be  brought  to 
bear  lo  lengthen  me  or  put  curves  In  me  In 
order  to  enrich  those  who  own  property  at 


travrted  Interstates  in  many  sutes  of  the 
Union,  and  nowhere  have  I  seen  any  Inter- 
state route  improve  land  values  except  for 
the  fortunate  few  who  own  property  at  In- 
terchanges. II  CartersvUle  would  cooperate. 
Improve  Its  own  house,  take  advantage  of 
lu  own  magnificent  location,  and  transport 
system  It  would  be  belter  oti  to  forget  the 
Interstate. 

It  is  true  that  I  am  In  aome  degree  sel- 
fishly motivated.  The  proposed  alternate 
route  will  completely  destroy  the  value  of  the 
house  and  property  that  I  have  worked  for 
twenty-two  years  to  perfect  as  a  retirement 
home.  If  It  were  Indeed  the  best  route  I  would 
have  to  bow  to  the  need  of  the  culture  of 
which  I  am  apart. 

But  to  hear  editorial  pressure  brought  to 
bear  In  favor  of  destroying  that  on  which  I 
have  worked  in  favor  of  water  skiers  and 
deerhunters  right -of-domain.  particularly 
when  I  am  afraid  that  the  arguments  really 
are  based  on  who  owns  prospective  inter- 
change property,  leavea  me  angry,  to  say  the 
least. 

ASVEL  O.  F^ANZ. 


AN  OPEN  LETTEK  TO  yOUTH 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    NKVADA 

IN  THE  HOXreE  OF  REPBiSENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  14,  1370 
Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
Nevada  con.^tltuents,  Mrs.  Edna  M.  Lui- 
chlnger  cf  Reno,  has  written  the  follow- 
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ing  article  which  she  feels  should  help 
give  troubled  young  people  courage  to 
embark  on  a  proper  path  to  help  them- 
selves and  America. 

I  Include  the  following: 

An  Open  Lxttu  to  Youth 

While  talking  to  some  of  Che  young  people 
of  our  time.  I  have  found  they  are  dUsatls- 
fled  with  many  things.  I  have  asked  them 
what  It  15  they  really  want?  They  want  a 
better  world,  but  they  want  to  destroy  the 
patterns  of  the  past. 

Let  them  listen  to  this  thought.  This  age 
has  given  them  many  fine  things,  beautiful 
music,  benuiUul  art  and  the  beautiful  dance, 
many,  many  wonderful  inventions  and  cul- 
tures. Let  chem  not  destroy  these,  but  let 
them  take  all  the  good  things  we  have  given 
them,  add  the  fine  things  they  are  capable 
of  producing,  and  together,  we  will  have  a 
greater  and  finer  n-orld  and  civilization. 

Strife  will  lead  you  no  place,  but  con- 
structive cooperation  and  a  conference  table 
exchange  of  Ideas  will  bring  the  silent  ma- 
jority (the  Establishment),  to  the  side  of  the 
younger  generation  and  give  you  the  support 
you  so  sorely  need  and  desire. 

Just  like  a  seedling  grafted  to  an  eetab- 
llahed  root,  you  can  sap  the  wisdom,  strength 
and  might  from  the  knowledgeable  ages  be- 
fore you.  yet  grow  straight  with  the  furor  of 
youth.  So  give  us  a  try  "Young  seedlings" 
and  you  shall  see.  . . .  Let  ui  know  yt>ur  plans 
and  how  you  want  them  accomplished. 

The  war.  none  of  us  want.  We  agree  on 
this.  But.  we  are  still  at  sea  aa  to  what  you 
really  want  accomplished.  Let  the  whole 
country  know  what  you  want,  and  if  It  Is  a 
peaceful,  constructive  plan,  youll  be  sur- 
prised ho«-  msoiy  of  us  n-lll  understand  and 
help. 

Take  a  project  like  clean  air  for  example, 
or  polluted  streams.  If  the  young  generation 
would  all  band  together  on  these  two  proj- 
ects and  really  push,  you'd  get  these  thlnge 
done,  the  pressure  would  be  so  great,  you 
would  have  the  Establishment  carrying  ban- 
ners for  you. 

When  you've  gotten  these  accomplished, 
youll  go  on  to  another  project,  and  an- 
other, until  our  country  would  be  the  beauti- 
ful, free  states  that  God  intented  them  to  be, 
because  your  work  would  be  so  constructive, 
that  all  negative  and  destructive  forces 
would  fall  by  the  wayside.  Then  the  Light 
of  your  new  age  could  shine  brightly,  and 
light  the  way  for  geueiatlons  to  come. 

A  better  life  and  a  better  world  would  be 
your  success. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

situation  is  not  atypical  of  medical 
schools  all  across  the  country.  It  is  true 
that  the  statistics  are  in  a  sense  Inflated, 
Ixcause  most  students  apply  to  more 
than  one  school.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  there  are  thousands  of  able  young 
men  who  could  make  excellent  physicians 
Ixit  will  not  have  the  opportunity. 

Our  medical  care  is  not  in  such  a 
happy  state  that  we  can  afford  to  throw 
away  their  talents.  We  are  the  richest 
countrj-  in  the  world,  but  it  has  been 
many  years  since  we  raniced  in  the  top 
10  In  terms  of  life  expectancy  or  infant 
education,  things  are  going  to  get  a  lot 
worse  before  they  get  better. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  problem  in 
California  is  a  decision  the  voters  made 
last  June  to  turn  down  a  $246  million 
bond  issue  for  health  sciences. 

But  the  more  enduring  causes  are  the 
distortion  of  national  priorities  and  the 
mismanagement  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. If  we  had  brought  inflation  under 
control  and  stimulated  the  economy, 
using  wage-price  controls  if  necessary, 
money  would  have  been  easier  to  come 
by  for  everj'body.  But  regardless  of  the 
state  of  the  general  economy,  health 
sciences  have  not  l>een  receiving  the  high 
national  priority  they  deserve.  The  ad- 
ministration appears  to  be  more  inter- 
ested in  building  a  wirming  image  for 
1972  than  in  meeting  the  real  needs  of 
the  country.  Rumor  has  it  that  Dr.  Roger 
Egeberg  is  about  to  resign  in  frustration 
from  his  position  at  tlie  head  of  the  Na- 
tion's health  bureaucracy,  but  the  Presi- 
dent will  probably  be  so  involved  in 
lobbying  for  the  SST  that  he  will  hardly 
notice  Dr.  Egeberg's  departure. 


THE  NATION'S  HEALTH  SUFFERS 
PROM  UNHEALTHY  PRIOBITIES 


HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALiro«NU 

CJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14,  1970 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention  that  the 
University  of  California  at  Davis  medi- 
cal school  in  my  district  currently  has 
2,2S0  applications  for  next  year's  fresh- 
man class.  The  figure  is  expected  to 
reach  1,500  by  December  30. 

The  size  of  the  class  will  be  52.  This  is 
all  the  school  can  handle. 

The  associate  dean  for  student  affairs, 
Dr.  Alexander  Barry,  has  expressed  sur- 
prise at  the  large  number  of  really  good 
applications.  But  the  school  can  only  ac- 
cept 2  percent  of  those  who  apply.  This 


THE  IMPACT  OP  AIRLINE 
EMPLCrMENT 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  the  heated  national  debate  over 
the  merits  of  America's  supersonic  trans- 
port, it  would  be  well  for  critics  and  pro- 
ponents alike  to  take  note  of  certain  facts 
about  the  air  transport  industry.  Its  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  well-ljeing  of 
the  country  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be,  considerable,  as  the  article  which  fol- 
lows so  amply  Illustrates.  This  industry 
has  grown  at  a  phenomenally  fast  rate 
over  the  past  two  decades,  achieving 
worldwide  leadership  for  the  United 
States  in  aviation  technology  and  pro- 
viding prosrerity  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans through  employment.  This  mdustry 
caimot.  however,  maintain  its  expansion 
at  home  and  its  eminence  abroad  unless 
it  remaiiu  in  the  forefront  of  technologi- 
cal innovation.  The  development  of  the 
SST  will  insure  that  American  aviation 
will  continue  to  be  first  in  prestige,  power, 
and  prosperity: 

The  Impact  or  Aaajnz  Euflotment 

During  the  past  30  yean,  expansion  of  air- 
line  traffic   has   dramatically  Increased  the 
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number  of  persons  employed  In  air  transpor- 
tation and  related  fields.  The  rate  of  In- 
crease has  been  much  greater  than  for  the 
U.S.  civilian  work  force  as  a  whole,  and  the 
total  air  transportation  payroll  today  is  a 
significant  factor  In  the  nation's  economy. 

Only  two  decades  ago,  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  commercial  Jet,  the  nation's  air- 
lines employed  83.000  persons.  When  the  Jets 
were  Introduced  In  1968,  airline  employment 
had  Increased  to  147.000.  During  the  Jet-age 
decade  of  the  60b,  this  figure  more  than  dou- 
bled with  the  creation  of  150.000  new  Jobs. 
During  the  same  period,  the  n.s.  work  force 
as  a  whole  Increased  by  about  30  per  cent. 
By  the  end  of  1969.  a  total  of  313,000  em- 
ployees were  working  for  the  UJS.  scheduled 
airlines. 

Airline  payrolls  In  1909  amounted  to  93.3 
billion — three  times  higher  than  In  1960  and 
ten  times  higher  than  in  1960.  The  average 
annual  airline  salary  In  1969  was  llO.eSS— 
60  per  cent  higher  than  In  1960  and  156  per 
cent  higher  than  in  1950. 

But  the  number  of  airline  Jobs  and  the 
payroll  are  only  part  of  the  story.  Some  air- 
ports have  become  virtual  small  cities  fn 
themselves.  Hotels,  restaurants,  car  rental 
agencies  and  other  businesses  related  to  air 
travel  have  also  been  responsible  for  a  con- 
siderable Increase  In  employment.  In  addi- 
tion, the  purchase  of  new  aircraft  has  been 
responsible  for  thousands  of  new  Jobs  In  the 
engine  Industries,  For  every  airline  employee, 
aircraft  manufacturing,  electronics  and  Jet 
It  Is  estimated  that  there  are  three  other 
employees  in  related  fields. 

Unfortunately,  the  current  period  of  infla- 
tion and  business  recession  has  put  the  air 
transport  Industry  In  a  tight  financial  posi- 
tion. The  Air  Transport  Association  of  Ameri- 
ca estimates  that  airline  employment  at  the 
end  of  1970  will  have  increased  no  more 
than  one  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 
However,  payroll  coats  will  have  gone  up  11 
per  cent  or  more  over  1969.  In  1969,  26  of  the 
39  n.S.  scheduled  air  carriers  reported  oper- 
ating losses.  In  1970,  the  situation  has  fur- 
ther deteriorated  and  the  airline  industry  as 
a  whole  Is  expected  to  register  a  net  loss. 
Obviously,  If  this  trend  continues  it  will 
create  serious  repercussions  throughout 
many  Important  sectors  of  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  (^tlmlstlc  that  the  trend  will  soon 
be  reversed.  If  so,  the  nation's  airlines  will 
likely  add  200.000  more  new  Jobs  during  the 
decade  of  the  70s.  making  a  total  airline  work 
force  of  about  a  half  million  people.  Assum- 
ing the  three-to-one  ratio  also  holds  true, 
by  1980  some  1,500.000  persons  will  be  em- 
ployed In  work  relat«d  to  air  travel. 
O.  E.  Keck, 
Presftfent.  United  Air  Lines. 


ON  RETIREMENT  OF  BRYCE 
HARLOW 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  came  as 
no  surprise  to  me  that  my  good  friend. 
Bryce  Harlow,  has  submitted  his  resig- 
nation as  Counselor  to  the  President. 
His  leaving  the  White  House  will  be  a 
great  loss  to  President  Nixon  and  to  all 
of  us,  but  we  have  already  asked  of  him 
much  more  than  we  have  the  right  to  ask 
of  any  one  man.  He  has  already  served 
his  country  for  many  years  in  several 


X 
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responsible  positions  and  In  each  his 
performance  has  been  "above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty":  As  an  Army  officer 
in  World  War  H,  as  chief  counsel  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  as 
assistant  to  President  Eisenhower,  and  as 
Counselor  to  President  Nixon. 

Bryce  is  one  of  those  individuals  who 
has  an  unusually  high  sense  of  duty.  It 
was  only  because  he  felt  it  was  his  duty 
that  he  took  a  leave  of  absence  from  his 
position  in  private  business  to  assist 
President  Nixon  in  the  area  of  congres- 
sional relations  with  which  work  he  was 
uniquely  qualified.  Being  a  man  of  many 
talents,  of  sound  Judgment,  and  excep- 
tional acumen,  he  was  called  upon  to 
assume  more  and  more  responsibilities, 
and  to  better  discharge  them  In  the 
service  of  the  President  he  was  appointed 
Counselor,  with  Cabinet  rank. 

Frankly,  I  have  been  amazed  that  he 
has  been  able  to  carry  the  burden.  The 
Job  has  been  demanding  and  the  hours 
long — from  early  morning  to  late  at 
night  and  sometimes  into  the  next  morn- 
ing. I  knew  the  sacrifices  he  and  his  fam- 
ily were  making.  I  regret  he  is  leaving 
the  Government  service,  but  I  am  glad 
for  his  own  sake. 

I  first  t>ecame  acquainted  with  Bryce 
when  he  became  a  member  of  our  Armed 
Senices  Committee  staff.  He  early  dem- 
onstrated not  only  his  exceptional  capac- 
ity for  hard  work  but  also  a  mental 
capacity  without  equal.  He  is  knowl- 
edgeable not  only  In  defense  matters 
and  in  the  law  but  in  many  areas  of 
human  endeavor.  And  with  it  all.  he  has 
a  great  humility.  He  is  not  a  self-seeker 
for  power  and  glory.  He  has  sought 
solely  to  serve  others  and  most  of  all  to 
serve  his  coimtry, 

I  take  some  pride  in  the  fact  that  I 
had  a  part  in  his  being  selected  by 
President  Eisenhower  to  serve  on  his 
White  House  staff.  His  original  assign- 
ment was  in  handling  congressional  rela- 
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tions.  But  it  was  not  long  before  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  recognized  that  he  had 
in  BiTce  Harlow  a  man  of  many  talents, 
and  in  due  course  he  became  one  of  the 
President's  closest  advisers  in  whom  he 
had  complete  confidence.  Not  infrequent- 
ly when  a  question  arose  in  discussions 
as  to  how  best  to  approach  a  specific 
problem,  the  President  would  specifically 
inquire  as  to  Bryce's  point  of  view. 

Bryce  Harlow  is  one  of  the  finest  men 
it  has  been  mj-  privilege  to  know.  He  has 
been  of  immeasurable  assistance  to  me. 
He  is  a  personal  friend  for  whom  I  hold 
great  affection  and  the  highest  regard. 
While  he  may  be  small  in  physical  stat- 
ure, he  is  a  giant  of  a  man. 


FOOTWEAR  IMPORT  FIGURES 
ALARMING 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAUPSHIBX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14.  1970 

Mr.  VfYMAti.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  critical 
situation  faced  by  the  American  footwear 
industry  resulting  from  fioods  of  foreign 
imports  is  graphically  portrayed  by  the 
most  recent  figures  from  the  Footwear 
Manufacturers  Association.  U.B  industry 
faced  with  any  such  staggering  penetra- 
tion of  its  market  is  entitled  to  a  reason- 
able measure  of  protection  and  entitled 
to  it  now. 

The  trade  bill  provisions  do  not  cut 
off  foreign  imports.  They  do  limit  them 
to  a  reasonable  future  schedule  consist- 
ing of  the  high  average  of  the  1967-69 
levels  unless  an  Importing  nation  makes 
a  voluntary  agreement  with  this  country 
for  a  different  figure — which  can  be  even 
higher. 

Our  manufacturers  deserve — and 
need — a  projectable  future  schedule  so 

TOTAL  IMPOSTS  OF  OVER-THCFOOT  FOOTWEAR 
|ln  Itiouund  pairs;  Ihauund  (foUari) 
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they  can  know  and  plan  on  the  extent  of 
imports  they  must  f«ce  in  the  market. 
Such  needed  protection  is  neither  retali- 
atory nor  anticonsumer  oriented.  The 
alternative  is  wholesale  loss  of  U.S.  jobe 
and  sharply  increased  unemtrioyment  in 
tills  country: 

Imports   Pmsr    10    Months    1970   Jancait- 
OcTOBER — AsiraiCAN    Footwear    Makutac- 

TUKEHS  ASSOCIATION 

Wlth  16.088.000  pairs  of  nonmbber  foot- 
wear Imported  into  this  country  in  October, 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  showed  an 
astounding  tot«l  of  199,492.000  pairs— a 
19.6'i:  Increase  over  the  same  period  in  1909. 

All  major  types  at  footwear  showed  in- 
creases  when  compared  to  last  j-eare  data: 

Percent  Change — 10  Uontha  1970-69 

Percent 

Men's  &  Boys*  Leather ..  -f  13- 1 

Men's  &  Boys'  Vinyl +66.3 

Women's  &  Misses' Leather.. +3S.8 

Women's  &  Misses'  Vinyl +9.1 

Children's  i  InfaJits"  Leather -*a3.7 

Children's  &  Infants'  Vinyl +fi.  6 

In  the  remaining  two  months  of  1970,  at 
least  35.000,000  more  pairs  of  Imports  wUl 
bombard  the  American  Market,  bringing  the 
final  total  to  more  than  235.000,000  pairs. 

The  f.o.b.  value  of  nonrubber  Imported 
footwear  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1970 
totaled  M59 .087,000 — a  27.4%  Increase  over 
the  compursble  period  last  year.  AFMA's  esti- 
mated fo.b.  value  for  the  year  1970  will  reach 
a  catastrophic  total  of  over  $550,000,000  (one- 
half  billion  dollars) ,  which  means  that  at  the 
retail  level  the  American  Market  will  have  ab- 
sorbed close  to  two  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
imported  footwear  in  1970. 

While  Imports  flourish,  domestic  produc- 
tion falters  and  lags  behind  1669  prodiw- 
tlon  by  2.4rr— a  sod  story  when  one  oonslden 
the  fact  that  1969  production  was  the  lowest 
In  more  than  ten  years.  Men's  shoes  are  run- 
ning l^c  behind  1969  production;  Women's 
shoes  are  3%  below  last  year's  production. 
Misses'  shoes  are  I3*:i  below  last  year's  pro- 
duction and  Children's  shoes  are  averaging  a 
low  17%  behind  1969  production. 

The  facts  cannot  be  denied.  It  Is  quite 
obvious  that  imported  footwear  ts  Jlourtxft- 
ing  at  the  expense  of  domestic  production. 


October 

1970 

(pairs) 

Pircant 
(1970n9S) 

0  roonlhs.  1970 

Percent  chaeic 

Piin 

1970^969) 

Typt  of  foobMfer 

pure 

Dollar 
valtM 

Average 

(Wlai  valite 

pwpait 

Oolur 
nlw 

Lt»th«r  imJ  vin^l.  loUl _ - 

LMlhtt(exclu(Its  slippers). .    

Women's,  muses' ................-..—..._„ 

Chtldren's,  inlanU' 

Moccasins .... 

Otttar  ttsthtr  OnOudn  work  vkI  stbltlN}. 

15.032.4 

417 
6.614.2 
l.]t}.0 

'•Ski 

220.7 

LOSS.  9 

208.5 

724.7 

122.7 

1I.0M.3 

4.212.2 

+11.2 
+  H.I 
+2a9 
+1S.5 
-i.>2.9 
-42.0 
+31. « 
+64.2 

m 

K 

^1 

+10.4 
+5.0 

119.301.5 

100. 113. 1 

a.  071 6 

S3. 740.  S 

5.4714 

457.9 

2.4213 

235.2 

n.n5.5 

13.167.0 
66.444.0 
7,339.7 
1.434.1 
10, 117. 1 
3.467.2 
5.159.7 
640.2 
199.491.6 
41.700.6 

444,291.6 

357.036.2 

126,372.0 

211.905.5 

8.175.6 

531.0 

10.054.1 

610.3 

86.643.3 

17,282.5 

62.3S9.2 

6,016.7 

984.9 

14. 794.  J 

8,915.4 

4,651.3 

1,221.0 

459.086.5 

36.922.6 

62.35 
3.56 

4.50 
3.32 
1.49 
1.16 
4.14 
2.59 
.97 
1.26 
.94 
.62 
.69 
1.45 
2.5C 
.79 
1,45 
2.30 
.19 

+16.2 
+21.7 
+  13.1 
+25.6 
+23.7 
-16.1 
+33.5 
-22.2 
+  14,6 

^.1 

111 

+55.4 
+261.5 
+21.7 

+1.2 
+  19.6 

+8.4 

+25. 6 

+211 

+16.0 

+210 

+16.6 

-19.5 

-9.6 

-4.9 

+37.9 

+7t8 

+31.4 

+22.4 

+25.7 

+107.4 

+2715 

+22.4 

+25.5 

+27.3 

+29.6 

Womw't  and  mints' „.. ..„...„„ ...... 

Childten'j  ind  m(i«its'      ..............................  .„      ..... 

Fabric  Vpperj*///.'.y.V.*V.V.^l™V.V...™".".— "J^SJ^..SS"V.^.'.".' 

Nonnibbw  foofmar,  total  """"""""".-. ""I..."""" "IJ I"™"! "I^ 

Rubber  solMt  fabric  iippm „ 

Grand  total  all  types                             

20.100.5 

+9.2 

241. 112. 4 

496,009.1 

2.06 

+17.5 

+27.4 

Nota;  Oflails  may  Ml  add  up  dn  to  rovndina.  F1 
nibbof  footwttr,  zoriai,  and  illpptr  socks.  Rubwr 
Ainodcan  lOlHni  prici  typts. 


do  Ml  lododa  Imports  ol  watarproof       Sourco:  Amcfican  Footwear  Manufadurvn  Association  tstimitti  Inm  censes  raw  data.  For 

fabric  upper  footwear  f ndades  non-    rurthar  dttailed  intarmatioa.  iddresi  jMr  tnqairin  to  Iha  Atasdatian,  raam  SOL  34Z  Madisoa  Am., 

NewYorti.  N.Y.  lOOi;.  .  -., 
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PEOPLE    BOMB    A    MTTTH 

HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MXMHK&OTA 
Di  THE  HOCSB  OP  REPBBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14,  1970 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  liv- 
ing In  a  period  where  environment  ana 
population  growth  are  being  lully  con- 
sidered and  discussed.  Some  feel  that  our 
country  should  have  a  zero  population 
growUi  So  Uiat  all  thinking  may  be  con- 
sidered I  am  inserting  in  the  Riconn  an 
article  by  M«r.  Edward  Q-Rourke.  exec- 
utive director.  NaUonal  Catholic  Rural 
Ufe  Conlerence. 
The  article  loUowa: 

People  Boms  a  Mtth 
(By  Msgr  Edward  OTlourkei 
An  luc-eising  number  of  Americans  ire 
concerned  over  the  pollution  ot  our  .U-  Md 
water  and  the  needless  waste  of  our  natural 
reiources  .\dvc<:at«s  ot  population  control 
are  using  --his  co..cero  as  a  means  lo  stam- 
c«le  us  into  a  policy  ot  Mro  popiilauon 
^wth  "  They  claim  thai  our  environinent 
ind  oui  surmval  are  being  threaioned  by  a 
■population  explosion.'  „„„--4 

The  population  eiploslon  m  the  Unlwa 
States  IS  a  myth.  Dunnj  1959.  D^  /fP"^" 
tlon  «as  growing  at  a  modest  rat*  otl.»ptT 
cent  per  year.  By  1989.  this  rate  had  fallen 
Si  ^1  cent  per  year  The  United  States 
.ith  Its  Tast  agricultural  and  industrial  pro- 
ductivity, has  a  population  density  which  is 
1  18th  that  of  water-logged  HolUnd  and 
I  7th  tha'  ot  mountainous  Switzerland. 

'  Furthermore,  there  is  no  evidence  to  sup- 
port the  assumption  that  moderately  grow- 
UUj  population  causes  pollution  and  waste  ol 
luaurces  Pollution  and  wast*  is  the  result 
of  greed,  materialism  and  expediency.  Today, 
the  Cnlted  States  has  6  per  cent  ot  the 
world  s  population  but  causes  50  per  cent  ol 
the  worlds  poUutloo. 

People  can  cause  polluUon.  but  properly 
motivated,  people  can  cure  poUullon.  •nio» 
who  demand  severe  reduction  of  the  birth 
rate  m  the  United  States  as  a  remedy  for  pol- 
luUon are  aciuaUy  douig  a  disservice  to  the 
cause  ot  conaer.ation.  They  are  distracting 
our  attention  from  the  real  cause  of  O"' 
problem  nameI7,  our  lack  of  a  true  spU-lt  ot 
stewardship  If  ue  adopt  such  a  policy,  our 
nation  could  support  many  times  Its  present 
Dop'ilaHDi..  If  »e  continue  to  act  in  a  greedy, 
irresponsible  way.  even  half  of  our  present 
population  will  qulcWy  make  our  environ- 
ment imlnhabltable. 

It  Is  true  that  some  natural  resources, 
such  as  petroleum,  are  untenewable.  When 
such  a  resource  Is  exhausted,  the  number  of 
people  in  our  nation  will  not  be  so  important 
as  their  ability  to  develop  alternate  re- 
sources; for  example,  to  replace  petroleum 
with  atomic  power  as  a  source  ot  energy. 

It  Is  also  Important  to  not*  that  moat 
natural  resources  renew  themse'.ves.  Prop- 
erly conserved,  they  will  never  be  exhausted. 
Moreover,  when  the  proper  interaction  among 
the  earth's  plants,  animals  and  resources 
Is  maintained,  one  species'  wastes  becomes 
the  other  species  support:  tor  example,  plants 
need  the  carbon  dioxide  generated  by  anl- 
maU  and  animals  netd  the  oxygen  released  by 
planu;  and  the  decaying  remains  .of  one  gen- 
eration ot  plants  and  animals  bfcomea  the 
nourishment  of  the  next  generauon. 

The  Ideal  role  for  mankind  in  this  Intrtcat* 
"web  of  life"  is  not  to  abstain  from  using 
pUnts  anlmaU  and  natural  resources;  rather. 
It  Is  to  use  them  Intelligently  and  responsibly. 
For  example,  a  well  tended  tarm  with  land- 
scaping and  properly  tilled  fields  Is  more 
beautiful  than  untended  land  covered  with 
a  mixture  of  weeds  and  trees;  a  properly 
managed   fonst  Is  much    mote  productive. 
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much  less  susceptible  to  forest  IVres  than  a 
a  forest  In  Its  wild  state. 

Let  us  return  to  the  alleged  "population 
explosion-  In  the  United  States.  The  dlstrl- 
buUon  of  population  In  our  nation  la  a 
greater  prjblem  than  the  absolut*  number  of 
people.  Presently.  70  percent  ot  our  popula- 
tion Is  crowded  onto  2  percent  ot  our  land 
During  the  past  8  years,  one  out  of  three 
counUes  in  the  United  States  lost  population. 
Thus.  In  these  hundreds  of  counties  there  Is 
a  population  problem,  but  the  problem  Is 
too  tew,  not  too  many  people.  A  most  con- 
structive step,  therefore,  would  be  organized 
eOurts  to  restore  a  more  rational  rtiral-urban 
population  balance  In  our  nation. 

Equally    serious    Is    mal-dlstrlbutlon     of 
wealth  In  the  United  States.  U  our  great 
producUoD  of  goods  and  services  was  more 
equitably  shared  by  our  cltlxena,  we  could 
comfortably  support  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion A  crisis  mentality  over  an  alleged  "popu- 
lation explosion"  will  only  distract  us  from 
the  more  urgent  task  of  observing  Interracial 
and   social   Justice.   The  nation's   poor   have 
good  cause  to  be  tearful  that  the  net  result 
of   the   "zero   population"   push   will    be   a 
worsening  of  their  already  tragic  condition 
Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  most 
serious  oblectlon  to  the  present  campaign 
for  lero  population  growth.  This  Is  a  cam- 
paign against  the  existence  of  children,  many 
millions  ol  them.  The  argument  is  that,  since 
someday  we  shall  lack  enough  room,  food  and 
other  necessities  for  our  people.  In  the  mean- 
wh'Ie   mllUcDS  of  wanted  children  should  h* 
denied   the   opportunity   to  live   and  even- 
tuBllv  to  en)oy  eternal  life.  This  is  too  great 
a  price  to  pay.  p,-\rtlcularly  when,  as  Indicated 
above,  the  evidence  offered  for  taking  this 
desperate  step  u  so  flimsy.  On  the  other  hand, 
correcting  the  waste  of  resources  and  the  mal- 
dlstrlbuUon    ol    population    and   of    wealth 
would  bring  about  only   good   and  morally 
desirable  rejuiu. 

The  fundamental  lesson  to  be  derived  from 
a  study  of  ecology  Is  the  folly  of  disregarding 
the  laws  of  nature  and  the  deUcate  Inter- 
relatlotishlps  between  mankind  and  nature. 
The  true  cause  of  our  environmental  crisis 
IS  our  repeated  resorting  to  tmprlnclpled. 
short-range,  expedient  methods  of  accom- 
pllshlni?  material.  selBsh  foals.  The  same 
expediency  Is  now  being  employed  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  contraception,  resulting  in  an  ero- 
sion of  the  moraUty,  health  and  esthetic 
values  ot  our  people.  It  U  Ironic  when  the 
same  person  demands  that  we  avoid  polluting 
our  rivers  and  urges  women  to  pollute  their 
blood  streams  with  powerful  drugs  contained 
In  contracepuve  pUla. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  broadly  based 
means  of  population  control  which  will  be 
in  harmony  with  the  whole  human  person- 
ality, and  with  fundamental  moral,  social, 
esthetic  and  cultural  needs  of  mankind. 
When  such  means  are  developed  there  will 
be  little  resistance  to  their  adoption  by  thoee 
who  need  and  want  population  control. 

Concern  for  our  envlromnent  Is  a  great 
cause.  It  la  reprehensible  that  population 
control  advocates  have  decided  to  "use"  it 
in  a  highly  Ulog.cal  manner  to  support  pro- 
posals completely  contradictory  to  the  true 
implications  of  ecology.  Such  a  tactic  should 
be  vigorously  rejected  so  that  sincere  peo- 
ple can  get  on  with  UMlr  Important  task. 
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COUNTERFORCE— IP  DETERRENCE 
FAILS 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  csLtroam* 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTAIIVES 

Monday.  December  14.  1970 
Mr.  BCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  Mi- 
chael May.  director  of  the  University  of 
California's  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 


tory at  Llvermore.  CalU.,  has  written 
a  fascinating  and  Important  paper 
which  appeared  In  the  summer  edition 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania's  For- 
eign Policy  Research  Institute  quarterly 
magazine.  Orbls. 

Dr.  May  suggesU  that  our  strategic 
forces  be  configured  in  such  a  manner 
that  should  deterrence  fail,  which  It 
may  the  United  States  will  have  the 
capability  remaining  to  prevent  the  So- 
viets from  following  up  their  attack  with 
steps  that  would  lead  tc  further  de- 
struction or  domtnaUon  of  this  country 
and  our  allies. 

He  suggests  that  our  forces  be  kept 
at  a  qualltaUve  and  quanUtaUve  level 
which  azures,  as  far  as  possible,  our 
ability  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  wag- 
ing war  further  after  a  first  strike  on 
their  part.  He  advocates,  therefore,  a 
counterforce  posture  as  opposed  to  our 
present  countervalue  posture  whlcn 
alms  at  nothing  but  retaUaUon  against 
Soviet  cities.  ,      ,_  .,     __ . 

Dr  May  discards  the  simplistic  and 
shopworn  shibboleth  that  victory  is  no 
longer  possible  In  the  nuclear  age  and 
Instead  devotes  his  attention  to  various 
techniques  which  will  assure  against  a 
Soviet  victors-.  He  is  concerned  with  the 
prevention  of  successful  Soviet  follow- 
up  to  a  first  .strike  which  would  radically 
alter  our  political  structure  and  our  en- 

"lomT  of  the*  necessary,  and  relatively 
inexpensive  In  themselves,  procedures 
that  Dr  May  recommends  we  consider 
in  order  to  achieve  a  counterforce  ca- 
pablUty  are  the  development  of  the  abil- 
ity to  undertake  posUtrlke  reconnais- 
sance and  retargeting,  achievement  ol 
reload  capabUltles.  and  low-cost  stra- 
tegic dispersion  of  aircraft  which  would 
require  that  the  Soviets  strike  Practical- 
ly aU  the  airfields  in  the  world  shoiUd 
thev  wish  to  deny  to  our  airplanes  the 
cai»bllity  ol  operating  alter  a  war  starts. 
The  enUre  article  is  based  on  the  as- 
sumpUon  that  we  will  not  allow  the  So- 
nets to  gain  substantial  superiority  In 
the  field  of  strategic  weaponry— which 
would,  of  course,  limit  us  bo  only  the 
option  ot  devasutlng  Soviet  clUes.  U  we 
were  even  able  to  achieve  that. 

It  leems  to  me  that  the  entire  concept 
of  counter  value,  or  counter  city,  deter- 
rent targeting  proceeds  from  the  assump- 
t'on  that  one  prevents  the  enemy  from 
waging  war  simply  by  influencing  his 
mind  per  se  and  largely  ignores  the  con- 
cept of  destruction  of  the  enemj-  means 
of  waging  war.  Counter  value  targeting 
is  very  similar.  In  this  sense,  to  the  doc- 
trine under  which  we  have  waged  war  in 
Vietnam.  The  "pause"  doctrine,  some- 
times known  as  the  "pause  that  re- 
freshes", as  first  elaboraUd  by  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger  back  In  the  mid-1950'5  has 
shown  itself  to  be  absolutely  worthless 
when  facing  a  determined  enemy. 

Man  is  not  a  disembodied  intellect 
whose  actions  accord  only  with  his 
wishes  The  material  world  sets  extreme 
UmlUtlons  on  man's  capability  to  achieve 
his  designs.  By  Ignoring  this  apodlcUc 
fact  of  reality  we  have  waged  a  half-and- 
half  war  in  Southeast  Asia  to  the  grave 
detriment  of  the  strategic  forces  which 
protect  our  Nation.  By  counting  on  the 
enemies'  mind  to  be  influenced  without 
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the  application  of  the  military  force  nec- 
essary to  destroy  his  means  of  waging 
war  the  United  States  has  sullered  the 
greatest  strategic  defeat  in  Its  history. 
To  count  on  the  Soviets  abstaining 
from  a  strike  on  the  continental  United 
States,  or  as  they  say.  'a  one  act  war  on 
the  American  Continent."  when  we  are 
purposefully  assuring  that  we  will  not 
hDve  the  capability  to  eliminate  their 
means  of  victory  is  the  strategic  exten- 
sion of  the  doctrine  which  has  cost  us 
so  heavily  in  Vietnam.  If  Soviet  deter- 
mination is  as  great  as  the  determination 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
how  heavy  will  be  the  cost  borne  by  the 
American  people  for  the  foolish  and  reck- 
less implementation  ol  the  disembodied 
Intellect  theory  of  war? 
The  article  follows: 
Some  .^ovaktagcs  or  a  ConHTxaroBcc 
DrrxaaxNCX 
I  By  Michael  M.  May) 
For  many  years  U.S.  leaders  have  been  say- 
ing that  we  can  and  we  would  retaliate 
against  a  Soviet  nuclear  attack  with  a  mas- 
sive strike  leading  to  the  death  of  fifty  to 
a  hundred  million  or  more  people  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  destruction  of  a  large 
part  of  the  Soviet  Industrial  capacity.  The 
threat  cf  retaliation  Is  designed  to  deter  a 
nuclear  attack  In  the  first  place. 

U.S.  emphasis  on  retaliation — so  many 
dead,  so  much  destroyed  as  the  cost  to  the 
attacker — has  few.  If  any.  parallels  m  recent 
times.  Of  course,  other  factors  are  also  new: 
for  Instance,  the  destructive  power  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  the  U.S.  decision  to  retain 
major  defense  capabilities  In  peacetime. 
These  factors  may  help  to  account  for  the 
nature  of  our  statements.  BtlU,  we  may  ask. 
Is  this  retaliatory  threat  the  beet  deterrent. 
the  most  viable  over  the  long  run?  Retalia- 
tion, as  distinct  from  the  furthering  of  US. 
goals  bv  military  means,  would  make  little 
sense  If  deterrence  failed.  Does  this  fact 
detract  from  the  effectiveness  of  advertising 
retaliation  as  a  deterrent? 

Until  recently,  such  questions  would  have 
been  superfluous,  for  we  had  overwhelming 
nuclear  superiority  over  the  Soviets.  An 
American  strike  would  not  only  have  killed 
a  large  fraction  of  the  people  In  the  Soviet 
Union  and  have  left  much  of  Its  land  deva- 
stated, it  would  also  have  assured  the  United 
States  a  mlUtary  victory. 

Do  military  victory  and  military  defeat  re- 
tam  any  meaning  In  the  face  of  very  high 
levels  of  destruction?  In  one  sense  they  do. 
Even  with  both  countries  devastated.  It  Is 
still  possible  for  one  to  retain  some  significant 
number  of  deliverable  weapons,  to  control 
these  weapons  from  some  surviving  conunand 
post,  and  to  demonstrate  to  whatever  centers 
for  decision  may  have  survived  on  the  other 
side  that  the  weapons  and  control  still  exist. 
If  the  other  side  is  left  without  weapons,  the 
side  with  weapons  could,  at  least,  ensure  that 
steps  to  pursue  the  war  are  not  taken  and 
that  countries  unharmed  or  only  slightly 
damaged  by  the  nuclear  exchange  assist  it 
in  Its  recovery  attempts.  It  could  do  more, 
depending  on  its  political  phUosophy  and  the 
methods  It  was  willing  to  employ.  In  spite  ol 
horror  and  death,  many  survivors  would  re- 
group and  attempt  to  help  themselves  and 
their  fellow  men.  They  would  need  to  orga- 
nize and  deal  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Many  crucial  political  and  Individual  actions 
wotild  be  controlled  by  surviving  military 
forces. 

Olven  another  defUdtlon  of  wlnmng.  It  Is 
true  that  no  one  would  win  a  thermonuclear 
war.  If  we  define  "winning"  as  being  better 
off  after  the  war  than  before,  neither  side 
would  win.  For  that  matter,  under  that  defi- 
nition, no  one  voa   World  War  n.  except 
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possibly  the  Oermans.  who  got  rid  ot  Hitler 
at  the  cost  of  millions  of  Uvea.  The  AUles,  the 
Central  European  countDe«.  Japan  and  Cblna 
were  not  better  off  after  World  War  II  than 
before.  In  addition  to  the  loss  of  lives.  Eng- 
land and  France  became  poorer  and  less  pow- 
erful. The  Central  European  countries.  c«- 
cept  for  Aiutrla,  faded  one  master,  or  the 
threat  or  one.  for  another.  The  United  Stata 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  while  relatively  more 
powerful  in  1946.  would  soon  b«come  more 
vulnerable  to  war  than  ever  before  in  their 
history,  owing  to  the  advent  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Without  gainsaying  the  necessity  for 
stopping  the  advances  of  Nszlsm.  it  1»  never- 
theless true  that  most  of  the  people  who 
lived  then  under  the  alternate  (and  some- 
times simultaneous)  specters  of  war  and  tyr- 
anny silll  do  so  today.  That  the  choice  in 
IS39-ld4l  was  limited  to  such  dismal  alter- 
natives is  an  Index  of  the  failure  of  foreign 
policies  In  the  preceding  period. 

To  a  much  greater  degree  today,  neither 
side  would  win  a  thermonuclear  exchange  in 
the  sense  of  being  better  off  after  such  an 
exchange  than  before,  no  matter  who  gained 
the  military  victory.  A  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be 
the  greatest  of  tragedies,  causing  widespread 
death  and  destruction,  settling,  as  other 
wars,  nothing  of  lasting  importance,  unless 
it  were  the  doom  of  Western  clvlUzatloa.  It 
would  likely  pave  the  way  for  decades  or 
centuries  of  bitterness  and  hostility  between 
two  people  with  great  potential,  who  have 
no  objective  reason  to  flght.  Yet.  when  all 
Is  said,  the  military  victory  might  go  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  and  the  side  that  won 
would  have  a  fundamentally  different  post- 
war future  than  the  defeated  side. 

So  long  as  we  had  a  large  preponderance 
of  deliverable  weapons  over  the  Soviets,  11 
was  clear  that,  In  the  event  of  war.  we  could 
inflict  far  more  damage  on  them  than  they 
on  lu.  and  that  we  would  wind  up  as  the 
military  winners  in  the  sense  defined  above. 
With  the  advent  of  parity  or  worse,  the  out- 
come is  no  longer  clear.  Instead,  we  have  a 
choice  regarding  the  nature  and  deployment 
of  our  forces.  When  we  make  this  choice,  we 
also  make  a  choice,  wittingly  or  not.  as  to 
what  will  deter  potential  attackers  In  the 
future. 

So  far,  we  have  assumed  that  the  levels 
of  destruction  quoted  in  the  statemenU  of 
Department  of  Defense  officials  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  deter  nuclear  attack.  These  levels 
represent  terrible  catastrophes.  It  la  most 
likely  that.  In  the  absence  of  crises  or  of 
any  dominating  political  drive  toward  war. 
such  levels  would  deter  a  rational  o^wnent 
from  attacking  this  country  But  the  ques- 
tion Is.  what  will  deter  In  a  time  of  arisiB, 
when  every  alternative  looks  black,  or  when, 
as  with  the  Nazis  In  the  1930's.  the  whole 
momentum  of  a  party's  propaganda  and 
other  political  acUons  leads  Ite  country 
toward  war?  Historical  precedents,  to  the  ex- 
tent  that  they  apply,  give  us  little  reason 
for  hope  on  this  score.  Initiating  World  War 
m  would  be  insane,  hut  Insane  poUtlcal 
leaders  have  appeared  regularly  throughout 
history-  More  often,  groups  of  reasonably 
sane  men  have  found  themselves  prey  to 
war  psychosee.  which  caused  them  to  feel 
that  the  devasUtlon  and  futility  of  war  were 
leaser  evils  than  the  occurrence  or  continua- 
tion of  some  political  situation.  Govern- 
ments, not  peoples,  make  wars,  and  govern- 
ments have  historically  been  det-orred  more 
by  the  threat  ot  defeat  than  by  the  threat 
of  the  partial  destruction  of  their  people. 

Faced  with  an  unavoidable  degree  of  un- 
certainty regarding  what  will  deter  In  the 
future,  we  can  put  our  highest  priority  on 
the  kind  of  masaive  retaliation  we  have 
spoken  of  to  date,  -which  plAcee  In  the  lore- 
front  of  our  stated  inttntlons  the  destruc- 
tion of  cities;  or  we  can  put  It  on  a  ootinter- 
attACk  aimed,  insofar  as  our  rftsoureea  per- 
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mlt,  at  ensuring  mlUtary  victory.  To  over- 
simplify matters,  considerations  of  coat, 
technology  and  politics  permitting,  we  may 
have  a  choice  between  retaliation  or  an  at- 
tempt at  military  »lctW7  Which  we  chooee 
win  have  major  consequences,  in  peacetime, 
for  hardware,  strategic  and  tactical  plana, 
the  direction  ot  research  and  development, 
and  also  the  attitude  our  people  and  theirs 
will  have  toward  deterrence.  If  war  came,  our 
choice  could  have  even  more  decisive  con- 
sequences. 

I  must  emphasize  that  the  expret^lon 
"military  victory,"  as  used  here,  means  a 
condition  in  which  our  remaining  nulltary 
forces  are  superior  to  our  opponent's,  to  the 
extent  that  we  could  use  them  effectively 
in  seeking  to  halt  further  destruction  of  our 
country  by  defensive  measures  or  counter- 
threats*,  free  the  lands  of  allies,  and  prevent 
threau  of  adverse  political  changes  backed 
by  force  of  arms  from  being  carried  out  in 
the  future.  Clearly,  the  type  of  forces  needed 
will  depend  on  the  objecuves  sought.  In  my 
view,  occupation  and  subjugaUon  of  the  So- 
viet Union  ore  not  obJecUves  to  be  sought, 
as  my  subsequent  remarks  on  the  specific 
forces  we  need  will  make  clear.  In  that  sense. 
X  am  making  a  case  for  the  avddance  of  mil- 
itary defeat  rather  than  for  military  victory. 

If  the  c^ablllty  for  achieving  military  vic- 
tory or  at  least  for  preventing  military  de- 
feat can  be  achieved,  there  are  two  major 
arguments  for  attaining  It.  The  first  is  that. 
It  war  comes,  such  a  capability  will  become 
the  uppermost  military  consideration  In,  the 
mind  of  whatever  surviving  authority  con- 
trols the  forces  of  the  United  Slates.  Retalia- 
tion will  appear  to  be  a  secondary  and  In  fact 
an  unnecessary  goal.  The  main  usefulness  of 
weapons.  If  we  are  attacked.  wlU  be  to  make 
sure  that  the  attacker  is  prevented  from 
following  up  his  attack  with  steps  that  would 
lead  to  further  destrucUon  or  domination  of 
this  country  and  Us  allies.  We  will  want  to 
do  this  far  more  urgently  than  we  will  want 
to  carry  out  any  previously  set  level  of  de- 
struction against  the  attacker. 

Thus,  conflg:urlng  our  forces — if  It  can  be 
done^ln  the  direction  of  maximizing  our 
chance  of  gaining  the  upper  hand  militarily 
would  amount  to  conflgurmg  them  the  way 
we  would  want  them  If  war  occurs.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  such  reconfiguration 
would  significantly  oflect  deterrence,  and  II 
so,  how.  This  queetlOD  Is  the  most  important 
one  to  ask  concerning  any  configuration  of 
nuclear  forces.  It  is  a  difficult  question,  since 
Its  answer  requires  estimating  other  men's 
reactions  In  a  time  of  crisis  or  impendlnc 
crisis.  Some  aspecu  of  the  question  ore  ad- 
dressed In  more  detail  Later  on  Uj^iMs  article. 
But,  at  first  blush.  It  aeems  unlikely  that 
forces  designed  specifically  to  deal  with  a  war 
situation  wUl  deter  less  well  than  force* 
aimed  mainly  at  Inflicting  what  we  coniider 
<wIthout  much  corroboration,  necessarily) 
to  be  an  "unacceptable"  level  of  damage. 

The  second  major  arytiment  which  I  think 
militates  against  choosing  the  direction  of 
massive  retaliation  against  civilian  targets. 
OS  advertised  to  date,  is  that  such  a  policy, 
necessitating  the  threat  of  thoughtless,  need- 
less slaughter,  will  not  be  viable  In  the 
United  States  over  the  long  run  in  peacetime. 
The  policy  holds  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  of  any  attacker  hostages  against  on 
attack  on  us.  Tet.  thesr  people  will  hove  had 
no  say  in  Initiating  war:  they  have  very  little 
say  in  any  action  of  their  government.  The 
policy  was  born  of  fear  arising  from  the  So- 
viet takeover  In  Central  Europe  and  the  ter- 
rible effects  of  atom  bombs.  It  does  not  wtth- 
stand  close  examlnstlon  If  any  value  Is  given 
to  the  Uvea  of  other*,  and  will  therefore  be- 
come leM  and  leas  acceptable  as  peac*  lost* 
longer  and  longer  and  fears  recede.  We  may 
eonle  to  feet  that  deterrence  Itself  la  wrong 
because  It  will  be  •aaoctated  prlmaniv  with 
CSe  destrtietton  of  people  who  eanaot  be  bald 
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tetponslble  lor  »n  attack,  rather  than  with 
iho  dMire  to  sunlvt  and  retain  our  freedom, 
ir  those  arguments  ha%e  any  weight,  the 
nrst  question  to  examine  1»  whether  a  nu- 
clear defense  aimed  at  ginning  mlUtarj  su- 
periority arter  we  are  attacked  la  at  l«6t 
technically  and  economically  (easlhle  The 
second  queauon  to  eiamlne  u  tne  liaeiy 
Soviet  reaction  to  such  a  policy,  our  reac- 
tion, and  m  general  the  stabimj  ol  the  new 
situation  These  two  questions  are  <"«'»«' 
helow  They  clearly  cannot  be  settled  with- 
out more  intensive  study  But  the  dlacuaeloii 
may  help  to  decide  whetner  the  original 
argumeuts  have  enough  weight  to  make  lur- 
tlir  studies  worthwhile,  and  It  may  also  help 
to  IdenUIy  some  of  the  issues  to  be  studied. 


U  a  nuclear  defense  aimed  at  military  vlc- 
torv  m  the  sense  defined  above,  technically 
feasible?  More  speclflcally.  since  we  want  to 
continue  our  second-strike  policy,  la  such  a 
defense  possible  after  this  country  has  suf- 
fered a  nuclear  attack? 

The  major  goal  of  a  military  engagement 
U  to  destroy  an  opponents  capacity  to  do 
harm  militarily  while  retaining  enough 
strength  to  bring  about  peace  on  our  terms. 
The  highest  priority.  In  case  of  nuclear  war, 
may  weU  be  put  on  the  destruction  of  the 
enemy's  remaining  nuclear  capablUty: 
weapons,  means  of  delivery,  means  of  con- 
trol This  goal  held  tor  nonnuclear  wars,  and 
It  seems  to  me  It  wUl  hold  a  fortlon  for  a 
nuclear  war.  where  the  weapons  Involved 
have  a  great  deal  more  devastating  power 
and  therefore,  more  military  Importance 
relatl«  to  the  usual  strategic  targets.  It  the 
war  proceeds  to  a  stage  where  the  enemy 
has  no  nuclear  systems  In  being  and  where 
we  can  destroy  ne^p  systems  faster  than  he 
can  build  them,  then  at  least  the  first  step 
toward  a  mUltary  victory  will  have  been 
taken. 

Since  we  cannot  know  ahead  of  time 
which  mlsailea  and  other  weapons  the  enemy 
will  Sre  In  a  first  strike  and  which  will  re- 
main unused,  and  since  It  will  be  crucial  to 
retain  In  reserve  as  many  of  our  own  deliv- 
erable weapons  as  possible,  poet-stlke  reeon- 
nalmaiiiT  and  retargeting  will  loom  as  easen- 
tf«l  tasks.  The  military  outcome  of  the  war 
may  well  hinge  on  the  relative  capabilities 
of  the  two  sides  to  carry  out  these  tasks. 
especially  If  they  start  from  conditions  of 
near  equality  in  weapons. 

Post-strike  reconnaissance  requires  the 
rapid  visual  survey  of  vast  land  areas  and  air 
■pace,  from  the  time  of  the  Initial  attack  on. 
Satellites,  sensor  Installations  and  airplanes 
should  be  studied  with  a  view  to  their  carry- 
ing out  this  assignment  after  a  war  starts.  A 
reliable  capability  for  launching  satellites  In 
wartime  wlU  be  Important.  Tlie  use  of  planes 
will  require  penetration  of  Soviet  air  de- 
fenses, and  being  prepared  for  the  air-ground 
battle  that  will  accompany  such  penetration 
Is  a  task  likely  to  loom  more  crucial  at  the 
moment  of  engagement  than  It  does  now. 
Airplanes  are  the  major  practical  means  of 
armed  reconnaissance  and  perhaps  the  only 
means  to  recognlzie  and  hit  such  military  tar- 
gets as  mobile  missue  launchers.  dl^>ersed 
airplanes,  and  the  Uke. 

In  addition  to  deliverable  nuclear  weapons, 
targets  of  significance  for  the  military  out- 
come of  a  war  will  Include  the  enemy's  ready 
capability  to  reload  or  rebuild  deliverable 
weapons.  Incorporating  storage  sites  for  both 
weapons  and  missiles,  mobile  launchers,  and 
auzlUary  aircraft;  general  command  and 
communications  centers;  and  coneentraUons 
of  conventional  forces  which  could  be  used 
for  later  attack  against  ths  United  StatM  or 
other  oountrlas. 

The  destruction  of  genetal-ptnpoae  Indus- 
trial centen.  such  as  stael  planU  and  oU  l«- 
tlaerlaa.  would  corns  in  the  lower  half  of 
the  priority  list.  These  plants  would  lose 
much  of  their  lelerance  to  the  conflict  11  we 
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succeed  In  establishing  military  domlnanca 
within  a  few  weeks  of  the  onset  of  hostilities. 
In  the  context  of  "winning  the  war,"  our 
early  strikes  should  be  reserved  mainly  for 
the  destruction  of  military  targets.  The  rest 
of  our  mumtlons  should  be  committed  with 
great  caution,  and  as  many  as  possible  should 
be  held  as  a  continuing  threat.  A  number  of 
deliverable  weapons  held  In  reserve  by  the 
United  States  after  Its  opponenu  have  essen- 
tially been  disarmed  will  play  a  much  greater 
role  m  obtaining  for  us  an  acceptable  settle- 
ment than  any  pre-planned  level  of  destruc- 
tion on  the  other  side. 

Nuclear  strike  forces  stiffldent  In  number 
and  survlTablllty  are  a  prerequisite  to  a  coun- 
terfonre.  or  any  other,  targeting  plan.  Such 
forces  have  received  a  great  deal  of  attention 
and  work  m  connection  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  second-strike  retaliatory  capabil- 
ity Yet  I  believe  that  we  are  not  now  taking 
sufficient  advantage  of  the  possible  means  of 
protecting  nuclear  systems  We  are  not  doing 
so  mainly  because  of  a  flied  bias  In  favor  of 
an  aU-out  retaliatory  strike;  this  bias  has  led 
us  to  put  the  emphasis  on  weapons  such  as 
ready  missiles,  which  have  a  high  chance  of 
survival  for  perhaps  an  hour.  but.  In  view  of 
their  fixed  and  known  locations,  a  much 
lower  chance  of  survival  on  a  time  scale  or 
davs.  weeks  or  months. 

Submarines  have  the  advantage  over  silos 
of  being  less  vulnerable  over  long  periods  of 
ume  owing  to  mobility  and  silence.  They 
win  'therefore,  tend  to  be  more  of  a  con- 
tinuing asset  in  a  nuclear  war.  On  the  other 
hand  they  share  with  fixed  silos  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  having  means  of  their  own 
for  recognizing  and  attacking  targets  of  op- 
portunity. Survlvahle  resupply  and  reload 
capabilities  should  be  reviewed,  especially  In 
connection  with  submarines,  and.  If  neces- 
sary, brought  up  to  date. 

The  most  underrated  weapon  In  this  con- 
text may  be  the  airplane.  We  have  kept  In 
our  mind  as  a  model  of  the  airplane  a  so- 
phisticated   and    expensive    neavy    boiober. 
based  m  the  United  SUtes  and  targeted  for 
possible  immediate  strike  against  pre-selected 
strategic  sites  In  the  Soviet  Union  But  given 
more   time,  suitably  designed  planes  could 
be  dispersed   or  protected   during   the  first 
days  ot  war  and  then  deployed  to  a  wide 
variety  of  airstrips,  both  In  this  country  and 
abroad.  Thev  can  carry  on  operations  from 
makeshift  airstrips  If  preparations  are  made 
tor  such  operations.  Weapons  and  petroleum 
reserves   can    be   stored   in    protected   sites. 
Provision  could  be  made  for  a  deployment  in 
times  of  crises  to  perhaps  thousands  of  loca- 
tions. Including  many  abroad.  Such  deploy- 
ment would  face  any  potenUal  enemy  with 
the  necessity  of  striking  at  practically  all  the 
airstrips  in  the  world  If  he  Is  to  deny  to  our 
airplanes  the  capablUty  of  operating  alter 
the  war  staru  Furthermore,  it  the  planes  are 
suitably  designed,  the  airstrips  need  not  be 
built  to  as  exacting  specifications  as  they 
generally   are   now.  Some  of   them,  for  in- 
stance,  might   be   squares  of   leveled   land 
which  a  single  nuclear  crater  could  not  put 
out  of  commission,  with  stores  and  equip- 
ment kept  underground  In   several  nearby 
locations.  The  characteristics  these  planes, 
bases  and  support  systems  must  have  re- 
quire more  Intensive  study  than  they  have 
been  given  to  date.  ^.  ^  ^  . 

The  problem  ol  communication,  which  has 
been  studied  careluUy  by  the  armed  forces, 
would  need  to  l>e  reviewed  11  our  defense  doc- 
trine Is  changed.  In  particular,  the  charac- 
teristics of  Its  operaUon  for  long  periods  of 
time  smong  a  wide  variety  of  stations  dis- 
persed aU  over  the  world  would  have  to  be 
re.«iamined.  It  wlU  be  essential  to  secure 
Inlonnatlon  about  the  state  ol  the  enemy 
and  supply  It  swlltly  to  whatever  authorities 
are  making  decisions  In  tbe  United  States. 
If  our  opponent  has  thu  Information  about 
us  and  we  do  not  have  It  about  hUn.  a  great 
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number  of  human  and  miutary  factors  wlU 
serve   to  give   him   considerable  advantage, 
both   In  military  actions  and  In  proposaU 
and   negotiations   which   might    follow   the 
start  ot  hostilities.  Nothing  now  known  war- 
ranu  the  assiunptlon  that,  following  such  a 
catastrophic  event  as  a  nuclear  attack,  sur- 
vivor: will  not  want  to  Ulfc  or  communicate. 
We  have  assumed  throughout  this  article 
that  the  country  would  "exist"  after  an  at- 
tack.  This  brings  up   the  problem  of   the 
protection  of  our  civilian  population.  The  de- 
sirability  and   ellectlvenss  of  various  levels 
of  clvU  defense  have  been  widely  debated. 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  .hat  a  country 
can  exist  after  a  nuclear  attack,  however,  we 
need  only  make  use  of  certain  basic  con- 
clusions of  civil  defense  studies,  about  which 
there  Is  little  debate.  The  country  will  exist 
to  the  extent  that  some  of  tue  people  survive 
and  can  function.  Something  In  excess  of 
halt  ot  our  population  can  survive  heavy  nu- 
clear   attacks    If    feasible    precautions    are 
taken.     Theie     Include     additional     fallout 
shelters,  especially  outalde  the  main  cities, 
and  provisions  for  safe  storage  of  food,  drugs, 
gas  and  oil,  instruments  for  communications, 
and  other  tools  sulBclent  to  re-establish  a 
rudimentary  economy  over  widespread  sec- 
tions of  the  country   with   a  minimum   of 
central  direction  and  assistance.  All  of  this 
can  be  done  at  a  cost  which  Is  smaller  than 
that   of  most   major   defense  systems.  The 
arguments  as  to  the  feasibility  of  civil  de- 
fense are  concerned  only  with  more  ambi- 
tious degrees  of  protection. 

The  cost  of  reorienting  our  nuclear  forces 
will  depend  on  the  extent  of  these  factors 
and.  therefore,  on  the  extent  of  enemy  forcea. 
Many  of  the  steps  suggested  above — parUcu- 
larly  the  Improved  reconnaissance  and  re- 
targeting capabilities — would  cost  a  fraction 
as  much  as  a  typical  new  strategy  system. 
New  airplanes  and  their  bases,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  constitute  major  new  stra- 
tegic systems.  Their  desirability  would  have 
to  be  evaluated  against  that  of  other  new 
systems  currently  contemplated.  The  effec- 
tlvenen  ol  partial  measures,  such  as  rede- 
ployment provisions  for  existing  planes, 
should  be  looked  at  carefuUy,  since  the  post- 
nuclear  strike  capabilities  on  both  sides 
may  be  sufflclently  degraded  that  systems 
which  are  now  only  marginally  competitive 
may.  If  they  survive  at  all,  make  major  con- 
tributions to  military  strengtb. 
tu 
WotUd  forces  deployed  and  intended  for  use 
In  a  counterforce  mode  Increase  or  decrease 
the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war? 

The  United  States  has  operated  on  the  as- 
sumption that  forces  which  are  vulnerable 
to  a  first  strike  contribute  to  Instability. 
Under  that  assumption.  In  a  time  of  crisis, 
forces  which  can  be  fairly  easily  destroyed 
tempt  the  other  side  to  destroy  them,  and 
for  that  reason  they  might  also  tempt  us  to 
make  use  of  them  before  they  become  useless. 
Thus,  vulnerable  forcea  are  a  provocation  to 
military  action.  On  the  other  hand,  forces 
which  are  harder  to  destroy,  so  that  a  largo 
fraction  ol  them  would  survive  a  first  blow. 
are  not  so  provocative  to  attacker  or  de- 
fender. 

To  the  extent  that  human  reactions  In 
times  of  crises  can  be  guessed,  that  argu- 
ment seems  reasonable  In  addition,  even  In 
the  absence  of  crises,  the  Invulnerability  ol 
nuclear  forces  should  help  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  political  situations  that  might 
lead  to  the  use  of  these  forces. 

It  has  been  further  argued  that  second- 
strike  forcea  would  ot  necessity  be  largely 
countervalue  forces.  The  argument  states 
that  it  Is  useless  to  shoot  at  empty  missile 
sites;  If  second-strike  forces  are  to  have  a 
real  deterrent  value,  they  must  be  aimed  at 
"meaningful"  targets,  chiefly  cities  and  other 
civilian  targets.  This  latter  argument  I  be- 
Usve  to  be  Incorrect,  because  what  seems 
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most  meaninglul  now  wlU  not  be  so  then. 
AS  we  have  noted  above,  if  a  nuclear  war 
occurs,  what  we  wlU  want  to  do  most  Imme- 
diately win  be  to  destroy  our  opponent's 
ability  to  wage  vrar  further.  Targets  that  now 
seem  to  be  of  only  marginal  priority,  namely, 
the  targets  comprUlng  his  residual  miuury 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

to  t«ke  toward  each  other  and  toward  de- 
terrents and  miutary  forcea  In  general.  The 
nature  of  the  threats  we  have  made  tends 
to  give  credence  to  Soviet  claims  that  the 
leaders  of  the  Western  countries  are  not  in- 
terested In  human  values  as  much  as  in  a 
cheap  solution  to  the  security  problem.  Otir 


^pamuVwoulJ^^eprert^^tto^r-     'ei^asls    on    the    capabUlt,  "to    retaUate 
^Sn.  7„  him  a.  wen  as  to  u-  against  people  must  seriously  detract  In  the 

"Si  qu«Uon  whl'ihn^t^ters  for  the  .valu-  ^nds  of  tJie  P~P>«  "X  '^  ^«  ^'"-• 
atlon  of  stability  Is  whether  forces  with  a  from  what  we  have  come  to  aco«i>t  as  tra- 
glven  degree  ot  invulnerability  provide  more 
of  a  temptation  to  an  opponent  U  he  knows 
they  are  (1)  configured  to  provide  us  wltn 
as  much  of  a  mUlury  victory  as  Is  concelv- 
sble  under  the  circumstances,  or  l2i  con- 
figured to  destroy  some  given  large  portion 
of  his  civilian  population  and  resources.  This 


ditional  American  attitudes  toward  the  value 
of  human  lite.  In  a  country  where  millions 
ol  casualties  are  not  a  theoretical  concept, 
our  view  of  deterrence  through  the  threat  of 
such  retaliation  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
horrifying  gamble  on  the  ability  of  govern- 
ments tn  preserve  peace.  It  may.  In  periods  of 


ouStlon  la  hard  to  resolve.  Its  resolution  Is      stress,  help  to  unify  the  people  of  the  USSH 
likely  to  be  governed  by  psychological  con-      behind  their  leaders  instead  of  permitting 
siderations  that  are  difficult  to  imagine  be- 
fore a  crUis  occurs.  But  perhaps  some  things 
can  be  said. 

Given  a  special  level  of  forces  and  a  spe- 
cified degree  of  Invulnerability,  at  a  partic- 
ular moment  In  time,  striking  first  will  al- 
ways confer  an  advantage  over  waiting  to 

hv'nr^^r'Sid^wa^e  d'e^r^'bu"  u'^an^^^^^^^  cleTr  7^;^"^: ^^.T^s^me^r^Vi>^;  whl^      bUlt,  to  Inflict  some  p»,.set  level  of  destruc- 

«m^ie«  V  e^^nated  rS^us   with  a  certain,     must  rjlln  mysiarious  to  *U   hut  a  lew      tic^uTTie  ft«t  leav«  us  free  to  mal«  u«o* 
«?Sb^Tr  Lt^e?^f«.  idvaAta«e  to  be  de.      initiates  will  not  survive   much   longer,    -      avowed   forces   to   r™«t   chan^n*   military. 
rived  from  striking  first,  will  an  opponent  in      least  among  the  more  interested  and  po 
time  of  crisis  move  toward  war  more  readily 
If  our  forces  are  targeted  against  his  cities  or 
against  hla  military  forces? 

destroying     forces     mainly     targeted 


pennltttng 

us  to  take  advantage  of  whatever  dlsaflection 
may  exist  along  lines  of  polltlc£  or  national- 
ities. Plans  to  win  nuclear  wars,  in  the  sense 
defined  earlier,  are  not  as  reckless  with  lives 
as  tboae  plans  that  seek  to  incinerate,  in 
the  first  few  minutes  of  such  a  war,  as 
many  possible  of  the  attacker's  population. 
In  the  United  States,  the  concept  of  a  nu- 
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less  tempting — than  are  counterclty  forces; 
and  that,  in  the  absence  of  crisis,  holding 
another  people  hostage  to  an  unreasoning, 
useless  strike  may  corrode  our  will  to  retain 
a  reserve  of  strength. 

If  the  Idea  of  a  second-strike  force  aimed 
at  military  victory  is  to  be  pursued,  two  fair- 
ly short-range  foUow-up  studies  come  to 
mind.  One  Is  a  survey  of  present  and  immed- 
iately forthcoming  Department  of  X>efense 
ayslems  with  a  view  to  appraising  their  con- 
tinuing effectiveness  after  a  nuclear  ex- 
change has  begun,  in  a  climate  of  great  dam- 
age and  disruption.  Redundance  and  flexl'- 
blUty  in  our  means  of  reconnaissance,  com- 
munications and  retargeting,  as  well  as 
long-term  survival  of  forcea.  are  some  of  the 
features  to  be  looked  for  In  making  such  an 
appraisal. 

A  second  Is  a  study  of  the  provisions  the 
United  States  can  make  to  safeguard  Its  mil- 
itary flexlbUlty  within  tbe  framework  of 
present  and  future  arms  control  discussions. 
Maintaining  the  capability  for  an  sdAptable 
military  response  against  foreseeable  lev^ 
of  attack  might  constitute  a  better  criterion 
for  what  Vs  and  is  not  a  prudent  type  of 
arms  limitation  than  maintaining  the  capa- 


By 


poUU- 
cally  active  groups.  This  shift  away  from 
superstitious  attitudes  is  coming  In  part  be- 
cause nuclear  applications  have  been  with 
us  for  twenty-five  years  In  the  form  of  reac- 
tors, weapons  tests  and  radiation  sources.  In 


allowed  forces  to  meet  changing  military. 
political  and  technical  circumstances,  while 
the  second  can,  by  its  nature,  be  little  more 
than  one  side's  conception  at  a  certain  point 
m  time  of  what  will  deter  its  adversary  in 
the  future  under  unknown  circumstances. 


aeatnst  his  cities,  he  wUl  save  many  of  his 

neoDle  and  will  certolnly  not  worsen  his  pros-      consequence,  an  Increasing  number  of  peo- 
oects  for  victory  This  is  llkelv  to  be  a  power-      pie,  as  workers,  students  or  consumera,  are 
ful  motivation.  On  the  other  hand,  by  strlk-      becoming  acquainted  with  them.  In  addition, 
ing  first  against  forces  targeted  against  his 
own  forces,  he  wUl  merely  make  the  first 
move  in  what  Is  likely  to  be  (If  our  plans 
and  preparations  are  adequate)  a  fairly  pro- 
tracted oonfllct.  He  will  thus  gain  the  ad- 
vantage of  surprue.  an  advantage  which  nei- 
ther the  Soviet  Union  nor  any  other  country 

overlooks.    But    whether    the    advantage    U ^    ^  ^  .^ 

worth  anrthlnir  in  the  long  run  will  depend      ful  morality  of  a  poUcy  which  holds  as  many 


the  ABM  debate  and  the  recent  disclosures  of 
Soviet  strength  have  caused  many  people 
to  become  concerned  about  the  utilization 
of  our  defense  resources.  I  believe  this  con- 
cern will  outlast  tbe  slogans  about  the  mili- 
tary-Industrial complex.  Finally,  the  moral- 
ity of  defense  has  been  brought  into  ques- 
tion, perhaps  In  part  because  of  the  doubt- 


ACTION  ON  PAP  NEEDED 
BEFORE  ADJOURNMENT 


„a  the  outcome  of  a  complicated,  drawn-out 
battle  Involving  a  necessarily  poorly  under- 
stood balance  between  various  surviving  ele- 
ments—ABM. iORVed  missiles,  planes,  and 
other  weapons.  The  relative  gain  of  a  first 
stUl    eminent.   Is   much    less 


strike. 

clearlv  defined.  ^.,.*»  .« 

Besides  their  contribution  to  stability  in 

the  sense  of  their  effect  on  major  crises  Md 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxiNots 

XN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTAIl V KS 
ttonittv,  December  14,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  addressing  the  opening  meet- 
ing ot  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Children  last  night.  President  Nixon 
made  a  strong  plea  for  Immediate  Senate 
action  on  his  plan  to  thoroughly  revamp 
our  current  bankrupt  welfare  system. 
The  President  said: 

Por  the  Senate  to  adjourn  without  enact- 
ing the  measure  would  be  tragedy  of  missed 
opportunity    for    America    and    particularly 


people  as  possible  hostage  tor  their  govern- 
ment's actions.  These  underlying  changes — 
as  distinct  from  their  current  political  mani- 
festations— will  affect  in  a  lasting  way  the 
country's  attitude  toward  defense. 

As  a  result,  something  more  carefuUy 
thought  out.  In  terms  of  an  actual  conflict, 
than  percentages  ot  economic  value   puni- 

iiiK!  «*  vu..« — tlvely  destroyed  will  have  to  be  used  as  the 

the  ooimcal  atros  which  mlght'lead  to  crisis,     goals  and  rationale  of  nuclear  defense.  The 

the  dlsoosltlon  of  our  forces  and  their  pos-     recent  debate  over  ABM  was.  in  all  likelihood. 

sible    UMS   should   be    examined    from   the     only  the  opening  round  in  the  battle  over 

standpoint  of  the  direction  they  give  to  our     our  strategic  forces.  -We  will  have  to  "oejhe 

DOllclM  and   those  of  the  Soviet  Union  In      issues  raised  by  these  debates  If  J«»«>»«  IJ 

ih.  awence  of  crisis.  Does  our  announced     to  remain  poUtlcally  possible  in  the  United 

liTltrin..   of   retaliating    against   cities   and     states.  In  particular,  we  should  not  avoid  „    ^      _, 

n^Ve  conWbute  to  the  long-range  stabuity     the  question  of  what  we  would  really  want     Education,  and  Welfare  EMlot  Rlchard- 

EfSiii.  ™iafionahin  with  the  Soviet  Union     to  accomplish  with  our  nuclear  forces,  should     ^qj,.  reiterating  the  President's  plea  for 

Of  our  reiavionan  p  _..^._,„       our  policies  fall  and  war  come.  We  may  not  -    .^,.  ^,_.— ■.  _. .  .....^.i. 

knoic  how  to  prevent  war.  War  may  come, 
not  only  despite  everyone's  Irishes,  but 
through  no  one's  fault.  If  we  refuse  to  look, 
during  peacetime,  at  the  consequences  of  the 
failure  of  deterrence,  then  we  constrain  our- 
selves to  look  at  the  consequences  of  such 
failure,  if  it  Indeed  occurs.  In  vrartlme.  when 
the  Ukelihood  of  taking  wise  and  farseelng 
decisions  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  foregoing  Is  not  an  argument  ttat 
counterforce  deployment  of  nuclear  forces  is 
humane.  No  deployment  of  military  torn  Is 
humane.  It  Is  an  argument  that  such  deploy- 
ment Is  what  would  be  needed  In  case  ot  war. 
and  what  would  avoid  the  purposeless  mas- 
sacre of  Immediate  counterclty  strikes:  that, 
therefore  counterforce  deployment  may  con- 
stitute at  least  as  good  s  deterrent  to  war  as 
a  counterclty  deployment;  that.  In  case  of 
crisis  and  for  a  given  level  of  Invulnerability. 
;i^"r.I.Uond.Ip  with  the  OTSR?  ^^°^ '^riZ^'t^Vl^i^ll^     5^;^~ors''vrtro  met  with  the  President 

tht  a-SJlS'd.'-c^'p^'"Ad  ?h^  •sT^'J     ^ttffor'S^TUrl^Sll^V^ve  Uv...     last  week  pointed  out.  the  SUtes  wUl  sink 


more  or  less  than  a  doctrine  and  a  deploy, 
ment  of  similar  invtilnerablllty  but  aiinedat 
military  targets  and  those  dvUlan  targets 
that  support  them? 

Either  kind  of  nuclear  war  would  be  a 
major  disaster  with  mUllons  of  casualties 
on  both  sides  Yet.  countervalue  strikes 
would  most  likely  result  in  several  times  as 
many  casualties  as  counterforce  strikes.  Fur- 
thermore, they  would  bring  about  these  cas- 
ualties Immediately,  whereas  a  counterforce 
war  by  Its  nature  woiUd  Induce  delay,  since 
it  would  place  a  hlgb  premium  on  the  con- 
tinuing avaUabUlty  of  forces.  The  delay 
would  give  more  time  during  which  possible 
negotiations  could  take  place  and  populs- 
tions  could  be  dispersed  and  glvel;  some  de- 
gree of  protection.  What  effect  does  our 
choosing  and  advertising  countervalue  de- 
ployment, with  lu  emphasis  on  Immediate 
destrtictlon   of   dtles,    have    on    our    long- 


f  or  the  children  ot  Americans. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post  car- 
ries an  article  by  Secretary  of  Health. 


action  on  tJiis  historic  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Richardson  ejtpresses  satlsfac- 
Uon  with  compromise  provisions  of  the 
Ribicotf -Bennett  amendments  and  urges 
that  the  Senate  speedily  approve  this 
constructive  bipartisan  initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  overemphasize 
my  concern  that  the  other  body  act 
promptly  on  this  measure  so  that  it  can 
be  signed  Into  law  this  year.  If  it  is  not. 
we  are  destined  for  an  endless  treadmill 
of  larger  welfare  rolls,  higher  costs,  and 
continued  family  instability,  disincentive 
to  work  and  social  deterioration.  In  the 
month  of  August  alone.  214.000  persons 
were  added  to  the  aid  to  families  of 
dependent  children  category.  This  is  an 
annua]  rate  ot  almost  3  tnllllon.  If  this 
trend  is  permitted  to  continue,  as  the 
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beneath  an  overwhelming  burden  of 
deficit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislaUon  was  sup- 
ported by  the  majority  of  both  parUes 
in  the  House.  It  has  similar  support  in 
the  Senate.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this 
Congress  has  the  wisdom  and  good  sei>se 
not  to  allow  the  President's  most  im- 
portant and  creative  piece  of  domestic 
leeislaUon  to  be  strangled  by  procedural 
delay  or  obstruction  by  a  few. 

I  insert  the  full  text  of  Secretary 
Richardson's  article  at  this  point  in  the 
RicoRo: 

BSCRETA«T  RmUtliaOII  0»  FAMIIT  ASSHIANCE 

I  By  Qllot  L.  Richardson) 
Our  Nallon  twlay  Is  lacing  a  burgeoning 
KcKart  cnsla  wWch  is  costly  to  our  statM. 
demoralizing  Xo  our  workers,  and  degrading 

to  our  poor.  

in  the  la«  few  years,  the  numbers  of 
Americana  added  to  the  puBUc  welfare  rolls 
has  Increased  sharply  and  the  coats  at  wel- 
fare have  escalated  even  more  precipitously. 
Some  of  our  cities  and  states  are  facing  the 
choice  of  cutting  bacH  programs  or  enacting 
confiscatory  taxes  Total  coeu  of  AFDC  are 
projected  to  Increase  threefold  by  1»7B  IT 
present  trends  continue. 

But  money  and  caseloads  are  not  the  major 
reasons  the  system  called  ■welfare"  has  failed 
No  one  doubu  that  there  are  many  peraons 
In  great  need:  It  the  program  provided  hope, 
opportunity  and  dignity  to  those  whom  It 
tried  to  help,  the  price  would  be  well  worth 
It  Ana  If  It  were  equitable  to  those  It  doea 
not  help,  there  would  be  far  less  social 
cost  in  the  form  of  resentment.  Yet  the  sys- 
tem does  Just  the  opposite;  It  discriminates 
against  the  so-coUed  working  poor  who  com- 
prise fully  43  per  cent  of  the  poor;  It  cruahea 
people's  hopes,  robs  them  of  opportunltlea 
and  erodes  their  dignity. 

The  specific  problems  of  welfare — the  In- 
equities between  male  and  female-headed 
families,  between  earners  and  non-earnen. 
and  between  states;  the  built-in  work  dis- 
incentives; the  exclusion  of  many  needy  per- 
sons; the  uicentlves  for  family  break-up;  the 
uncontrollable  caseload  and  coat  Increases — 
are  well  known  and  subject  to  general  agree- 
ment. These  problems  are  the  direct  result  of 
structural  features,  not  an  anomaly  of  time, 
place,  or  administration. 

To  correct  them,  the  system  must  be  com- 
pletely reconstituted.  It  simply  cannot  be 
patched  or  revised  to  do  the  things  we  want 
It  to  do.  In  ways  we  want  It  to  do  them 
To  do  the  Job  efficiently,  humanely,  and 
economically,  we  must  erect  a  new  structure 
based  on  rational,  eqiutable,  and  workable 
principles. 

President  Nixon  recognized  that  this  need 
u  our  highest  domestic  priority.  Over  a  year 
ago  he  proposed  that  Congress  end  the  pres- 
ent inefflclcot  system  by  enacting  a  slgnlfl- 
cont  new  program.  Family  Assistance.  The 
House  of  Bepresantatlvcs  responded  by  over- 
whelminglv  passing  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan   (FAPl   In  April  of  1970. 

The  core  Family  Assistance  Plan  calls  for 
1 1 )  nationwide,  federally  financed  minimum 
floors  under  adult  and  family  welfare  pay- 
ments. <2 1  more  equitable  treatment  Ijetween 
tb«e  families  headed  by  a  working  father 
and  thoee  headed  by  a  woman  by  Inclusion 
for  the  arat  time  of  the  working  poor,  |3) 
a  drastically  expanded  and  Improved  system 
of  work  Incentives  coupled  with  the  reqiUre- 
ment  that  the  able-bodied  either  work  or 
undertake  Job  training  as  a  condition  to 
their  receiving  cash  assistance,  and  (4)  na- 
Honal  ellgtbUlty  requlremenu  and  strong 
Incenuvea  for  Federal  adminiatiaoon  of  pub- 
lic asalstanoc. 

The  FAP  BUI.  EJl.  1«311,  wai  raterrwl  to 
the  Senate  bommlttee  on  Finance  for  pre- 
liminary action  amidst  a  general  chorus  of 
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praise  and  support  from  most  segments  of 
the  populaUon.  It  teemed  as  If  PAP  would 
pass  with  broad  support  from  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  Federal  representa- 
tives. During  the  period  Irom  April  to  the 
present,  the  Administration  worked  closely 
with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  to  fur- 
ther revise  and  strengthen  the  plan.  These 
recommendations  improved  the  work  In- 
centives, and  also  began  to  make  other  pub- 
lic programs,  such  as  Medicaid  and  food 
stamps,  more  compatible  with  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan. 

On  November  30.  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee voted  not  to  report  out  the  revised 
bill.  Instead  Committee  members  voted  for 
a  series  of  pretests  of  the  plan  with  no  com- 
mitment to  an  effective  date  for  FAP  Itself. 
Without  this  commitment  to  FAP.  the  Ad- 
ministration cannot  support  the  bill,  for 
such  a  plan  of  pretests  would  effectively 
preclude  welfare  reform  for  at  least  four 
years :  two  yeari  for  implementation  and 
review  of  findings  from  the  pretest,  and  a 
minimum  of  two  years  for  Congressional 
enactment  of  a  bill  and  the  Administration's 
gearing  up  for  Its  operation.  Moreover.  Inac- 
tion Is  shortsighted  economy.  By  1976.  pro- 
jections lndlcat«  that  expenditures  under 
the  current  system,  if  unchanged,  will  equal 
the  costs  Of  FAP  in  that  year.  Thus,  the 
question  Is  not  ichether  money  will  be  spent 
on  welfare,  but  hotc  rattonaUy  and  eqtiltably 
It  win  be  spent. 

In  a  substantial  effort  to  achieve  real  com- 
promise between  the  AdmlnlstraUon  and  the 
Congress.  Senator  Abraham  Blbtcoff.  a  Fi- 
nance Committee  member,  proposed  to  me 
ten  provisions  which  he  believed  would 
greatly  enhance  the  chances  of  Senate  pass- 
age of  the  program.  We  applaud  the  efforts 
of  Senator  Rlblcoff  to  achieve  a  bipartisan 
compromise.  At  a  meeting  on  December  3 
convened  by  Common  Cause,  an  organization 
formed  to  express  a  united  concern  by  the 
private  sector  In  areas  of  public  policy.  1  pre. 
sented  the  Administration's  response — ac- 
cept*nce  of  seven  of  the  ten  provisions,  and 
counter  proposals  on  two  others. 

Senators  Rlblcoff  and  Bennett  have  now 
Introduced  this  compromise  onto  the  Senate 
floor  as  a  bipartisan  amendment  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Bill.  This  amendment  explicitly 
recognizes  the  national  gi^al  of  providing  to 
every  family,  through  work  or  assistance,  an 
adequate  Income.  We  know  that  meaningful 
employment  Is  the  goal  of  all  who  favor  wel- 
fare reform,  and  we  have  supported  an  ear- 
marking cf  8150  million  In  Labor  Depart- 
ment funds  to  provide  public  service  Jobs 
for  welfare  recipients.  We  have  .suggested  that 
recipients  Uke  Jobs  paying  down  to  »1.20  per 
hoxir  rather  than  providing  no  employment 
because  all  Jobs  at  •  1.60  or  more  an  hour  have 
been  filled.  There  are  presently  over  7  mil- 
lion Jobs  in  our  economy  at  less  than  tl.flO 
per  hour,  and  we  feel  that  the  experience  and 
skills  to  be  gained  from  working,  as  well  as 
the  Increased  income  from  earnings  and  PAP 
supplementation.  Justify  this  position. 

Thus,  the  major  controversies  have  been 
resolved.  The  need  for  reform  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  change  ore  accepted.  The  Rlblcoff- 
Bennett  effort  proves  that  agreement  can  be 
reached  when  the  mutual  goal  Is  substantial 
and  honest  reform. 

In  these  critical  final  days  of  the  Olst  Con- 
grwB.  Uie  Senate  has  a  proposal  before  it 
which  represents  fourteen  months  of  effort, 
compromise,  and  hope.  PAP  Is  a  program 
with  broad  support  from  all  segments  of  cut 
society,  a  plan  which  substitutes  opportunity 
and  dignity  for  the  present  Inequitable  and 
Inefficient  systfim.  But  the  clock  ts  now  run- 
ning out.  We  must  act  now.  or  this  fourteen 
months  of  progress  will  be  blotted  out.  Far 
those  Americans  whose  IWcs  will  be  changed 
by  the  Family-  Assistance  Plan,  for  all  tax- 
payers, for  all  citizens  committed  to  a  better 
»oaie^.  welfare  refonn  vuat  be  passed  with- 
out further  delay. 


December  lU,  1970 

UNITED  STATES  LOSING   LEADER- 
SHIP IN  SPACE 


HON.  LOUIS  FREY,  JR. 

or   FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  14.  1970 
Mr.  PREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr.  Poy  D. 
Kohler.  former  Ambassador  to  Moscow. 
has  just  completed  an  intensive  study  of 
United  Sutes  and  Russian  space  pro- 
grams. He  concluded  that  drastic  cuts 
which  have  been  made  in  L.S.  space  and 
research  programs  coupled  ft-ith  in- 
creased Soviet  expenditures  for  space 
seriously  jeopardize  U.S.  leadership  in 
science  and  technology. 

Dr.  Kohler'3  findings,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  cause  for  alarm.  There  is  a  direct 
cause -and-effect  relationship  between 
the  reductions  in  space  sending  and  less- 
ened scientific  and  technological  prog- 
ress. Moreover,  a  nation's  reputation  for 
leadership  and  technology  is  a  baalc 
factor  of  political  power. 

An  excellent  discussion  of  Dr.  Kohler's 
&3dings  wEis  recently  written  by  Mr. 
Howard  Benedict  In  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  on  December  9,  1970. 1  in- 
clude Mr.  Benedict's  article  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  tills  point  and  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 
UNrrso    Statxs    Mat    Loss    Lkad   ih    Spacx. 

FOBSCES   ENVOT    WaBNS 

(By  Howard  Benedict) 
BCuui.— The  Soviet  Union  Is  accelerating 
Its  space  program  as  a  means  of  achieving 
world  leadership  in  science  and  technology, 
according  to  I>r.  Foy  D.  Kohler,  former 
United  States  ambassador  to  Moscow,  who  Is 
conductmg  an  Intensive  study  of  VS.  and 
Russian  Gpace  programs. 

Dr.  Kohler  says  the  UnlUd  SUtea  is  still 
the  leading  technological  power  but  U  in 
danger  of  losing  this  position  If  It  continues 
drastic  cuts  In  Its  space  and  defense-research 
programs  while  the  Soviets  poiu-  more  and 
more  money  each  year  Into  similar  efforts. 

He  said  in  an  Interview  the  U.S.  gained 
the  Bpace-exploration  lead  when  the  Apollo 
11  astronauts  landed  on  the  moon  In  July, 
1069.  Since  then,  he  contended,  the  Amerl- 
cfin  program  has  gone  downhill  while  the 
Russians  have  moved  up  rapidly. 

Right  now,  he  said,  It  Is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  nation  Is  ahead. 
lead  assesoed 
The  Soviets,  he  said,  lead  In  planeUry  ex- 
ploration and  have  at  least  a  two-year  edge 
In  the  next  big  Etep  into  space  development 
of  a  large  manned  orblUng  station.  He  also 
warned  that  the  Russian  program  la  mlU- 
tAry  dominated  and  that  Moecow  could  have 
a  great  advantage  In  developing  military 
apace  capability. 

Dr.  Kohler  says:  "One  weakness  of  this 
country  Is  that  it  does  not  hav«  tha  same 
methodical  persistence  that  the  SovleU  do. 
One  of  the  most  fundamental  attrlbutea  of 
the  Soviet  regime  Is  the  IdeoIoglcaJ  and 
practical  conviction  that,  through  the  forced 
development  of  science  and  technology,  the 
UjS-SB.  can  achieve  world  leadership. 

"The  Immediate  question  la  whether  we 
con  today  fashion  a  rational  progrmm  in  sel- 
onca  and  technology  for  ourselves  for  the 
future,  or  whether  we  are  again  to  wait  untJil 
some  new  apectnculor  Soviet  breakthrough 
forcaa  us  Into  a  crash  program  not  of  our 
own  choosing. 

"And  this  leads  to  an  even  more  sobering 
question:  Con  we  ooatlnue  indeflnltety  to 
count  on  being  able  In  such  dtuatlona  to 
catch  up  m  time?" 
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Of  Kohler  was  ambassador  to  the  D.8SJ». 
Irom  1962  to  1968  and  obeerved  much  of  the 
early  development  of  the  Soviet  space  pro- 
Kram  He  was  deputy  undersecretary  of  state 
for  political  affairs  from  1966  to  1968. 

Since  then  he  has  been  a  profeesor  at  tne 
Center  for  Advanced  International  Studies 
at  the  University  or  Miami 

In  March  1968,  the  National  Aeronauuca 
and  Space  Administration  awarded  the  cen- 
ter  a  »3OO.0OO  three-year  grant  to  reseaKh 
the  comparative  Impact  ot  the  O.8.  and  So- 
viet space  programa  on  the  dynamics  ol 
change  within  their  respective  societies  and 
m  their  world  positions.        _^  _     ,  ,_  „,, 

Dr.  Kohler  was  named  principal  inveati- 

*°/Sdltlonal  government  grante  have  In- 
cre«Md  the  amount  or  money  available  to 
about  »700.000  These  Include  studies  relat- 
ing space  exploration  to  such  things  as 
marine  science,  economic  Impact,  and  edu- 
cation. ,  .,  -^ 
Dr  Kohler  discussed  his  worn  as  the  So- 
viets bask  in  the  light  of  publicity  from  a 
series  of  recent  space  succesaea:  the  wrest- 
ing of  the  manned  space-endurance  record 
from  the  United  States,  the  gathering  of 
moon  soil  by  an  unmanned  spaceship,  a 
robot  rolUng  across  the  lunar  surface,  a 
spacecraft  approaching  Venus  to  arrive  Dec. 
IS  and  development  of  a  substanUal  mlU- 
tnrv  program  of  reconnaissance  satellites. 
orblung  bombs,  and  aatelllte  Interceptors 

Russia  has  a  3-to-l  lead  over  the  United 
States  In  space  launchlngs  In  1970 

America's  effort,  meanwhile.  Is  suffering 
from  the  altereflecta  of  last  Apnl  In  addi- 
tion Congress  and  the  NUon  admlnutratlon 
have  sUced  funds  for  space  and  diverted 
the  money  to  earthly  causes. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Is  without  a  successor  to  lu 
formerSdmlnlstrator.  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Paine, 
who  resigned  In  September.  President  NUon 
has  been  unable  to  find  a  successor. 

I.SVESTMEKT    LOSS    OEPLOBED 

Dr.    Kohler    deplores    the    fact    that    the 


United  States  Invesud  «2I  billion  to  develop 
a  space  transportation  system  In  the  Apollo 
program  and.  In  effect.  Is  ready  to  scrap  It 
after  a  few  more  nights. 

"The  argument  about.  'Why  spend  this 
money  m  space?'  la  phony."  he  said.  "It's 
not  spent  In  space.  There's  nobody  up  there 
to  take  II.  It's  spent  on  earth  for  salaries 
and  materials,  and  it  helps  the  economy.  By 
cutting  bock  v-e  only  hurt  the  country. 

"A  nation's  reputation  for  leadership  and 
technology  la  regarded  as  a  baalc  political 
factor  a  basic  factor  of  a  power  potential 
to  that  nauon."  he  said.  "And  other  nations 
that  don't  have  It  take  note  and  trim  their 
salla  accordingly." 

Dr.  Kohler  noted  that  Russia  generally 
was  regarded  as  a  technologically  backward 
nation  until  It  launched  Sputnik  I  In  1967. 

"This  led  to  a  whole  era  of  Sputnik  di- 
plomacy." be  said.  "Soviet  Influence  In  the 
world  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and 
the  UMted  States  was  hard  put  to  hold  Its 
own." 

r»»tT  coMprrmoN  BKrTCHro 
The  United  States  watched  from  the  side- 
lines as  the  Russians  and  their  big  rockets 
pioneered  one  space  achievement  alter  an- 
other: the  first  animals  In  space,  the  flisw 
unmanned  craft  to  the  moon,  the  first  man 
In  orbit.  ,         . 

But  America's  overall  technological  and 
management  superiority,  harnessed  to  a 
grand  goal  to  land  men  on  the  moon  before 
1970.  propelled  this  nation  Into  the  lead  last 

'^mce  then.  Dr.  Kohler  said,  the  United 
States  has  slowed  down  and  the  Soviets  have 
speeded  up. 
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Dr.  Kohler  said  the  VS.  to  date  has  spent 
about  633  billion  on  civilian  and  »33  billion 
on  military  space  programs.  The  RusaUns. 
he  estimated,  have  spent  approximately  as 
much  although  In  terms  of  percent  of  grosa 
national  product  (ONP).  the  Soviet  percent- 
age la  far  greater. 

SOVIrT    COMMmitNT    GREATXX 

"Today. "  he  said,  "the  U.S.3JI.  Is  spend- 
ing more  than  two  percent  ot  Its  ONP  on 
space,  while  the  United  SUles  U  spending 
less  than  one-half  of  1  percent." 

Why  do  the  Russians  traU  the  United 
States  In  overall  technology  then? 

Dr.  Kohler:  "The  Soviet  leaderahlp  until 
recenUy  was  not  particularly  concerned  with 
concrete  domestic  beneata  from  the  space 
effort.  Tie  conquest  of  space  as  a  feat  In 
Itself  and  as  a  demonstration  of  the  high 
level  of  Soviet  science  appeared  to  be  suffi- 
ciently Important  to  Justify  the  effort. 

"So.  In  mass  terms,  they're  behind  In 
technology.  In  general  industry  they're  woe- 
fully behind. 

"Some  of  the  world's  greatest  scientists 
are  Russian,  and  they  have  the  capability. 
The  difference  Is  the  Soviets  have  the  abiuty 
In  their  controUed  system  to  concentrate  the 
best  of  their  himian  and  material  resources 
on  priority  programs.  They  do  this  and  let 
the  rest  of  the  economy  starve. 
sHoarcotmos  sien 
They've  done  this  from  the  very  begin- 
ning ot  the  Communist  regime,  concentrat- 
mg  their  best  people  and  priorities  on  heavy 
Industry  and  on  development  of  weapon  sys- 
tetns.  space,  and  advanced  science. 

"For  example,  Russia,  like  the  United 
States,  has  been  heavily  dependent  on  com- 
puter technology  in  its  space  program.  Tet 
there  are  grave  shortcomings  In  computer 
technology  and  hardware  available  for  the 
economy  as  a  whole." 

Are  there  any  signs  the  Soviets  are  chang- 
ing their  attitude  about  applying  space  tech- 
nology to  Improve  their  overall  technology! 
Dr.  Kohler:  "You  can  read  extensively  In 
Russian  literature  ot  the  leaders'  concern 
with  getting  some  ot  their  advanced  science 
and  technology  capabiuty  Infused  Into  the 
system  as  a  whole. 

"To  try  to  cure  their  problem  they  ve 
given  the  Bute  Commission  ot  Science  and 
Technology  enormous  power  to  coordlnaW 
and  pass  out  funds  In  research  and  develop- 
ment, specially  In  applied  technology." 


NO  ROOM  AT  THE  TOP 

HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

OF   MONTANi". 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  H,  1970 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you 
lor  the  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  coUeagues  a  report  pre- 
pared lor  me  by  my  staH.  It  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  Bureau  ol  Indian  Affairs 
grossly  discriminates  against  the  Indian 
even  though  there  is  a  clear  legislative 
mandate  dating  from  the  ISSO's  requir- 
ing that  the  Indian  be  given  absolute 
employment  preference  within  the  Bu- 
reau. The  report  follows : 

No  Room  at  the  Top 
(An  analyala  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalra' 

employment  practices— prepared  by:  Mr«. 

Donna  WllllK  and  Mr.  Severely  Causey  te 

Congressman     Arnold     Olsen,     December 

1970) 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  It  nothing 
else    la  a  perfect  example  of   bureaucratic 
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neglect.  Except  for  a  few  truly  dedicated 
souls,  the  BIA  bureaucracy  Is  Indifferent  to 
the  needs  of  the  American  Indian. 

The  go*l  of  this  report  Is  to  open  the 
eyee  of  the  American  public  to  the  Bureau's 
failure  to  fulfill  Its  obligations  to  the  Indian 
and  to  show  the  Indian  that  with  the  um 
of  existing  laws  opportunities  are  available 
tor  a  better  life. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  aallent  facts  which 
Ulustrate  the  tragedies  of  life  on  an  Indian 
reservation. 

1.  Infant  mortality  after  the  first  month  of 
life  13  three  times  the  national  average. 

2.  Whereas  the  average  American  can  look 
forward  to  a  life  expectancy  of  68.  the  aver- 
age  Indian  Is  fsced  with  a  life  span  ot  44 
years, 

3.  Suicides  among  Indian  teenagers  range 
from  three  to  ten  times  the  national  average, 
and 

4.  The  unemployment  rate  for  Indiana  Is 
higher  than  that  ot  any  other  group  In  the 
U.S. 

Pine  Ridge  Reaervatlon  Is  an  eiceUent  ex- 
ample of  this  abysmal  situation.  There,  the 
average  tamUy  Income  Is  H910  and  more 
than  60%  of  the  work  force  Is  without  per- 
manent employment. 

The  obvious  and  easiest  way  to  alleviate 
some  of  the  suffering  and  misery  of  the 
Indian  Is  to  provide  him  with  employment. 
Legislation  dating  from  the  ISSO's  provides 
that  Indians  shall  be  given  absolute  employ- 
ment preference  within  the  Bureau  ot  In- 
dian Affairs,  the  agency  estabUshed  to  aaslst 
them.  Tet.  the  Bureau  Itself  reports  (No- 
vember. 1969)  that  only  slightly  more  than 
half  of  us  employees  are  Indian,  with  most 
of  these  relegated  to  the  lower  salary  levels. 
Ai  the  statistics  presented  In  this  report 
IndlcaU  clearly,  not  only  does  the  Indian 
not  control  hla  own  future,  which  was  the 
Intent  of  Congress,  but  he  la  being  system- 
atically discriminated  against  by  the  Bureau 
ot  Indian  Affairs. 

The  first  delegation  to  eaUbUsh  Indian 
employment  ijrelerence  (25  XIS.C.  46)  was 
passed  In  1882.'lt  states: 

■•Preferenct  shall  at  all  times,  aa  far  as 
practicable,  be  given  to  /ndions  In  the  em- 
ployment of  clerical,  mechanical  and  other 
help  on  the  reservations  and  about  the 
agencies."  (emphasis  added) 

In  1B94,  Congreas  passed  28  U.S.C.  44.  guar- 
anteeing that :  ..    „  ..    

"In  the  Indian  Service  fndldns  ihall  be  em- 
plojied  as  herders,  teamsters  and  laborers 
and  where  practUable  in  all  other  emploi- 
mciits  in  cotinecMon  usith  the  agencies  ani 
the  fndion  Service.  And  11  thatl  be  the  dut» 
ol  (He  Secrf  Jorj  o/ the  Interior  oiuj  the  Com- 
missioner o/  tJUtion  ASalTl  to  en/orce  tht! 
pnvision."  (emphasis  added) 

The  latest  Congressional  affirmation  of 
this  poUcy  was  stated  with  the  passage  of 
the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934,  also 
kntwra  as  the  Wheeler -Howard  Act.  ThU 
act  was  eipl:c:t  In  directing  Uiat  Indians  be 
given  prcte-cnce  m  employment  without  re- 
gard to  Civil  Service  regulations.  25  US.C 
472  states:  ..,     ^  ., 

"The  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  is  directets 
to  ejtoblisii  ifandords  ot  health,  age,  char- 
acter, experience,  knowledge  and  ability  lor 
Indiam  icho  man  be  oppoinied  without  re- 
gari  to  dvil  service  teiM.  lo  the  ranmt  po- 
iitloTU  moinlolned.  now  or  hereafter,  by  the 
Indian  ogice.  In  the  administration  of  func- 
tion* or  services  affecting  any  Indian  tribe. 
Such  QuoKiied  indions  shall  hereafter  have 
the  preterence  lo  appointment  to  vacancies 
In  any  such  positions." 

The  UJtent  ot  Congrets  In  passing  this 
legUlatlon  la  expressed  in  the  legislative  hls- 
tOTy  The  purpose  of  the  Indian  BeorgamM- 
aon  Act  was  to  provide  the  Indian  with 
selt-govemmmt  and  the  means  of  obUlnlng 
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the  educftMon  and  or  training  necesfary  to 
assure  him  of  an  acceptable  life. 

Implicit  in  the  Idea  of  self-government  U 
the  concept  thai  Indian  preference  within 
the  Bare.»u  would  be  all- Inclusive.  One  cer- 
tainly cinnot  control  his  future  tf  he  Is  not 
In  the  position  to  make  policy  decisions.  It 
Is  a  fact,  then  as  now.  that  the  Indian  was 
discriminated  against  by  his  government. 
This  legislation  was  designated  to  assist  the 
Indian.  Lcjiically.  to  assist  him  it  would  be 
necessary-  for  Uim  to  be  given  preference  in 
promotion  and  training  as  well  as  initial 
hiring.  The  legislators  certainly  dldni  intend 
that  Indians  be  hired  for  low  level  positions 
with  no  poeaibUlty  of  advancement.  Con- 
gressman Edg.ir  Howard  cf  Nebrasita.  ex- 
pressed this  clearly  when  he  said: 

"It  should  be  possible  for  Indians  to  enter 
the  service  of  their  o*-n  people  without  run- 
ning the  gauntlet  of  competition  with  whites 
for  these  positions  .  .  .  (^le  Indian  Service 
shall  gridu^Wj  hecoine,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name,  an  Indian  Service  predominately  in 
the  hands  of  educated  and  competent  In- 
dians ...  It  does  mean  an  opportunity  to 
rise  to  high  administrative  and  technical 
posts."  (Congressional  Record.  73rd  Congress, 
p.  1 173 1.)    (Emphasis  added.) 

S-nator  Hastings  stated   in   Boor  debate; 

'■Section  14  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  ctandards  for  employees,  which  of 
course,  means  doing  away  with  Civil  Service 
requirements.  I  don't  object  to  this  provision, 
as  I  believe  that  practical  knowledge  of  In- 
dians and  sympathy  with  them  will  enable 
Indian  employees  to  give  more  benefld&l 
Bervice."  i  Congressional  Record.  73rd  Con- 
gress, p.  9270  ) 

Senator  Burton  K.  Wheeler  of  Moctana 
also  supported  Indian  employment  prefer- 
ence. He  stated  during  bearings: 

"It  (the  Bureau)  is  an  entirely  different 
semce  from  anything  else  in  the  United 
States,  because  these  Indians  own  their  own 
proi)erty.  What  tha  policy  of  this  govem- 
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ment  is  and  what  It  should  be  is  to  teach 
these  Indians  to  manage  their  own  business 
and  control  their  own  funds  and  to  ad- 
minister their  own  property."  (Hearings  on 
S.  2755  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  73rd  Congress.  2nd  Session. 
p.  256.) 

Continuing  later  he  said: 

"The  bill  also  has  a  provision  to  open  the 
way  for  qmiitled  Indians  to  hold  positions 
in  the  Federal  Indian  Service  on  the  Indian 
rraerv-atlnns.  At  the  present  time,  by  reason 
of  cirU  service  mien  and  regulations,  we  And 
that  competent  Indians  are  absolutely  un- 
able to  take  or  hold  positions  in  the  Indian 
Serrice  .  .  .  The  result  hac  been  that  In- 
dians have  been  given  no  opportunity  to 
bcndle  their  own  affairs  or  to  be  trained  In 
their  own  affairs.  This  bill,  we  think,  gives 
them  the  opportunity  to  which  they  are  m- 
titled."  (Congressional  Record.  73rd  Con- 
gress, p.   11123.)    (emphasis  added) 

In  sptte  of  obvious  Congressional  Intent, 
the  Bureau  Is  no  closer  to  becoming  a 
"service  predominately  In  the  hands  of  .  . 
Indians"  than  it  was  thlrty-flve  years  ago. 
The  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
has  ruled  the  above-noted  laws  only  apply  to 
initial  hiring.  Note  the  Bureau's  Manual: 

"An  Indian  has  preference,  by  law.  In  an 
initial  appointment  provided  the  candidate 
has  established  proof  that  he  la  one-fourth 
or  more  Indian  and  meets  the  minimum 
qualifications."  (44  lAM  302.1)  (emphasis 
cdded) 

Several  parts  of  the  Manua]  state  that 
promotions  are  to  be  made  on  the  basU  of 
equal  opportunity,  for  example.  Section 
333.3  1.  which  states: 

"It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Bureau  to  fill  va- 
cancies by  promotion  or  reassignment  with 
the  best  qualilled.  available  presons.  without 
discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex  or  national  origin." 

Section  713.15  states: 

"In  all  personnel  actions  such  as  transfers, 
reasslgrunenta.  promotions,  change  to  lower 
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grade  and  ::electlon  for  training,  equal  op- 
portunity is  provided.  .  .  ." 

The  next  subsection  states: 

"Pron^.otlons  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis 
uf  merit  with  equal  consideration  to  women 
and  members  of  minority  groups  .  .  ."  (44 
lAM  713  1 .20 

The  Manual  also  states  that  hiring  and 
promotions  are  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of 
civil  service  regulations  and  requlremenU. 
which  Is  campletely  contrary  to  the  language 
of  25  U.S.C.  472.  The  Secretary  of  Interior 
has  also  almost  entirely  Ignored  that  por- 
tion of  25  U.S.C.  472  requiring  the  establish- 
ment of  Job  standards  for  IndiaJis.  Thirty- 
five  years  after  the  legislation  was  passed. 
standards  have  been  established  only  for 
policemen,  power  plant  operators  and  dem- 
onstration aides.  The  Solicitor's  office  has 
ruled  the  language  of  this  section  Is  dis- 
cretionary and  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion's General  Counsel  has  apparently  agreed 
by  stating  the  Secretary  only  establishes 
standards  when  Civil  Service  ones  are  Inade- 
quate, even  though  the  law  clearly  demands 
that  these  standards  be  set. 

It  Is  obvious  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
it  circumventing  the  spirit  as  well  as  the 
letter  of  the  law  by  Its  actions  and  the  Civil 
service  Commission  is  condoning  the  Bu- 
reau's policies. 

The  statistical  analyses  presented  below 
were  done  by  a  qualified  statistician  and  were 
based  entirely  on  information  supplied  by 
the  BIA.  All  tests  were  carried  out  under  the 
assumption  that  Indians  and  Non-Indians 
would  be  exposed  to  the  same  employment 
opportunities,  even  though  the  law  directs 
that  Indians  be  given  employment  prefer- 
ence. 

In  November.  1969.  there  were  15,524  Bu- 
reau employees,  including  those  In  Alaska. 
Of  these.  12.225  were  GS  employees  and  3,298 
were  Wage  Board  employees. 

Table  I  below  classifies  Bureau  OS  per- 
sonnel by  grade  level  and  race. 
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A  glance  at  the  table  reveals  shocking 
differences  twtween  the  two  groups.  Note,  for 
example,  that  Sl.S'^ci  of  the  Indians  ore  <^ 
4's.  while  only  6.33%  of  the  Non-Indians 
fall  into  this  category.  On  the  other  hand.  In 
the  OS  9  level,  there  ore  33.64%  Non-Indians 


and  only  9.30^  Indians.  In  looking  at  the 
cumulative  percentage  figures,  one  can  see 
that  73  To  of  the  Indian  employees  have  grade 
levels  of  6  or  lesa.  Almost  B0%  of  the  Non- 
Indians  have  positions  above  6.  The  probabil- 
ity of  obtaining  these  distributions  by  chance 


is  comparable  to  that  of  getting  only  heads 
on  2.5O0  consecutive  coin  tosses. 

Strikingly  similar  results  were  found  In 
the  distribution  of  wage  board  employees. 
Of  3.559  employees.  2.545  are  Indian,  but 
Table  II  shows  the  inequitable  distribution 
of  them. 
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ThU  Table  shows  that  14%  of  the  In- 
dians earn  between  W.500  :  nd  $6,999,  whUe 
only  2'1  of  the  Non-Indiana  ue  In  the  same 
earning  bracket.  More  than  32rQ  of  the  Non- 
Indlaua  earn  more  than  $10,000.  but  only 
1.5%  of  the  Indians  have  reached  th*8  level. 
The  probability  of  this  distribution  occur- 
ring by  chance  is  one  in  10.'*"  (See  Section  I 
of  Appendix) 

Complaints  of  many  Indians  that  Non- 
Indians  are  often  promoted  to  supervisory 
po&ltions  when  Indians  are  available  seem  to 
be  borne  out  by  the  sutlstlcs  above  as  well 
as  results  shonn  in  the  Appendix.  The  prob- 
ability of  Indians  being  in  as  few  supervisory 
positions  as  they  actually  are  Is  one  chance  in 
100.000.  (See  Section  2  of  Appendix) 

Using  a  l-ln-lS  sample  collected  by  the 
Bureau  In  each  of  the  eleven  area  offices,  on 
or  about  June  1.  1970.  statistics  were  col- 
lected ttuLt  gave  for  each  employee  his  grade 
level,  supervisory  or  non-superviso. y  status, 
educational  level  and  length  of  tune  spent 
in  the  BIA. 

One  variable  that  should  help  explain  the 
inequities  apparent  in  Tables  I  am-  II  la  the 
amount  of  edi-'catlon  each  Indivldtial  has. 
The  Bureau  often  complains  that  educa- 
tionally qualified  Indians  aren't  available. 
Another  possible  variable  la  the  amount  of 
time  spent  in  BIA  service.  If  Indians  are  less 
qualified,  the  statistics  should  support  the 
Bureau's  claim.  Taking  into  account  the 
differing  amounu  of  education,  the  results 
Indicate  strongly  tiiat  Indians  are  worse  off 
than  non-Indians.  (SecUon  2  of  Appendix) 
The  results  In  Section  3  of  the  AppendU 
likewise  Indicate  that  Indians  are  worse  off 
with  both  education  and  time  in  service  ac- 
counted for. 

To  obtain  these  results,  the  sample  was 
divided  Into  five  educational  groups,  accord- 
ing to  the  highest  educauonal  level  attained 
by  the  Individual.  The  resulU  described  in 
Section  suggest  that  below  the  college  grad- 
uate level,  Indians  are  In  lower  grades  and  less 
well  off  than  their  Non-Indian  counterparts. 
At  the  col  lege -degree  level,  there  Is  little 
difference  between  the  Indian  an  Non-Indian 
group  when  education  alone  is  accounted 
for,  but  a  greater  difference  is  evident  when 
time  In  BAI  serrice  is  also  accotinted  for. 
This  seems  to  Indicate  that  while  Indians 
and  Non-Indians  are  in  the  same  grades. 
baaed  on  their  educational  levels,  the  In- 
dians have  been  In  the  grade  longer  and 
therefore,  should  be  In  higher  positions.  For 
those  employees  with  advanced  degrees,  no 
differences  were  found  between  the  two 
groups. 

The  number  of  discrimination  complaints 
recently  filed  by  Indian  employees  of  the 
Bureau  proves  that  the  Indian  will  no  longer 
accept  the  intolerable  situation  within  the 
Bureau.  He  wants  and  demands  the  right  to 
take  an  active  and  formative  part  in  the  de- 
cisions affecting  his  existence. 

An  end  to  the  discrimination  within  the 
Bureau  is  necessary  If  the  Indian  is  to  con- 
trol his  life.  It  would  certainly  go  a  long  way 
toward  ending  the  present,  unbelievable, 
unemployment  situation.  Nothing  Is  lacking 
to  prevent  Indian  preference  from  becoming 
a  reality.  The  legislation  has  been  on  the 
books  for  more  than  BO  years.  The  President 
in  his  message  to  Congress  on  Indian  affairs 
on  July  8.  1970.  expressed  his  support  for 
Indian  self-determination  and  even  proposed 
major  legislation  to  accomplish  this  end. 

All  that  is  necessary  at  this  point  would  be 
for  the  President  to  enforce  his  position  and 
the  existing  laws.  Step  one  would  be  to  force 
the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  establish  stand- 
ards for  Indian  employment,  separate  and 
distinct  from  those  of  the  clvU  service,  as 
Is  directed  by  25  U.S.C.  472.  Step  two  would 
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be  strict  Implementation  of  Indian  prefer- 
ence In  all  phases  of  BIA  employment. 

The  great  White  Father  has  a  long  history 
of  promising  and  not  delivering.  Hopefully, 
with  the  Presidents  expressed  intent  and 
the  dedication  of  the  Indians  recently 
brought  into  the  Bureau  at  policy  making 
levels,  the  history  cl  neglect  and  mdlfference 
win  be  overcome. 

APPENDIX 

The  SUtlstlcal  work  done  in  this  report 
was  handled  by  Mr.  Beverly  Causey,  a  statis- 
tician with  a  Ph.  D.  in  statistics  from  the 
University  of  Ch.cago.  He  is  currently  em- 
ployed as  a  statistician. 

Index  to  appendix 

Section  1:  Description  of  comparison  be- 
tween Indians  and  Non-Indians  in  terms  of 
pay  levels.  OS.,  end  W^e  Board  done  sep- 
arately. 

Section  2:  description  of  comparLsons  be- 
tween Indians  and  Non-Indians  (Based  on 
1  In  18  sample)  taking  Into  acooimt  amount 
of  education. 

Section  3:  description  of  comparison  be- 
tween Indians  and  Non-Indians  (based  on 
1  In  18  sample)  taking  into  account  amount 
of  education  and  time  spent  in  BIA  service. 

Section  4:  description  of  comparisons  be- 
tween Indians  and  Non-Indians  (bAS^  OQ  ^ 
In  18  sample)  using  five  educational  groups 
and  taking  Into  account  education  alone 
and  education  plus  time  In  BIA  service. 

Section  5:  description  of  comparison  be- 
tween Indians  and  Non-Indians  in  each  of 
the  It  area  offices,  using  OS  employees  alone. 
Tables  Included. 

Section  6:  details  of  statistical  work  done 
In  sections  I,  3,  and  3. 

mraoDUCTiON 

The  general  method  used  for  comparing 
Indians  and  Non-Indians — clarified  consid- 
erably by  analogy  In  the  next  paragraph — 
IS :  1 )  to  define  a  numerical  Indicator  of  how 
the  two  groups  compare,  with  the  lowest 
values  with  the  most  unfavorable  outcomes 
for  Indiana  and  the  highest  to  the  most 
favorable;  (2)  under  the  assumption  that 
Indians  and  Others  ore  equally  likely  to  at- 
tain supervisory  levels  and  various  pay  levels 
investigate  what  the  behavior  of  this  indi- 
cator. I.e.,  Its  probability  distribution,  would 
be,  and  (3)  according  to  this  probability 
distribution  find  the  probability  that  the  in- 
dicator would  take  on  a  value  as  unfavorable 
to  the  Indians,  I.e.  as  low,  as  the  value  that 
is  actually  experienced.  When  such  a  proba- 
bility Is  much  closer  to  0  than  1.  we  question, 
according  to  the  degree  of  closeness  to  0.  the 
assumption  that  Indians  and  Others  ore 
actually  equally  well  off,  and  auspect  that 
Indians  must  be  worse  off. 

This  method  may  tw  made  clear  by  the 
analogy  of  a  coin-toeslng  situation.  We  begin 
with  the  assumption,  analogous  to  the  as- 
sumption of  (2).  tho-t  for  a  particular  coin 
of  interest  heads  and  tails  are  equally  likely, 
i.e.  each  occurs  with  probabuity  ^.  Suppose 
that  the  coin  is  to  be  flipped  10  times.  The 
indicator  analogous  to  that  of  (I)  is  the 
number  of  heads  obtained  In  the  10  flips. 
The  probability  of  obtaining  no  heads  Is 
about  .001,  the  probabiuty  of  obtaining  1  or 
fewer  heads  Is  about  .Oil.  Thus  if  we  actually 
obtained  I  head,  we  would  say  that  so  few 
heads  would  occur  by  chance  with  prob- 
ability only  -Oil,  analogous  to  the  prob- 
ability of  (3),  BO  that  doubt  la  cost  on  the 
assumption  that  heads  and  tails  are  equally 
likely,  and  one  Is  inclined  to  su^>ect  that 
heeds  are  Inherently  less  likely — Jtut  as, 
above,  doubt  Is  cast  on  the  assumption  that 
Indians  and  others  ore  equally  well  off.  and 
we  auspect  that  Indians  ore  worse  off.  when 
probabilities  are  closer  to  0  than  1. 
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In  terms  of  these  probabilities  Sections  1, 
2,  and  3  indicate  suongly  that  as  a  whole 
Tnrtiftw^  are  inherently  worse  off  with  respect 
to  supervisory  and  pay  status,  even  with  edu- 
cational differences  and  lengths  of  time  In 
BIA  service  accounted  for  Section  4  indicatea 
that  the  differences  are  greatest  in  the  lowest 
educational  groups  and  are  least  great  in 
the  highest,  with  Indians  actually  appearing 
to  be  slightly  better  off  in  some  respects  in 
the  highest  educational  groups. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  extreme 
probabilities  are  most  apt  to  show  up  when 
groups  ore  largest.  For  very  small  data  group- 
ings, such  as  by  individual  area,  little  or  no 
significant  comparison  between  Indians  aztd 
others  can  be  obtained  from  our  sample.  For 
a  group  of  800  on  extreme  probability,  say 
.0001.  might  appear,  while  for  a  group  of  30 
Inherently  similar  to  the  group  of  800  a 
somewhat  Indifferent  probability,  say  .43. 
might  be  obtained.  In  general,  a  probability 
in  our  context  between  .10  and  .90  would  by 
most  subjective  standards  not  be  considered 
significantly  extreme,  while  one  less  than  .01 
or  greater  than  .99  would  almost  certainly  be. 

SECTION    I 

This  section  describes  nationwide  Indlan- 
Non-Indlan  comparlsloiu  with  neither  edu- 
cation nor  tame  in  BIA  service  accounted  for. 

For  the  entire  BIA.  there  were  12,225  GS 
employees,  of  which  5.691  were  Indian  and 
6.534  were  Non-Indian,  as  of  November.  1969. 
Table  I  In  the  body  of  the  paper  compares 
the  percent  of  the  3.691  Indians  that  faU 
Into  GS  groupings  I.  1  through  2.  ...  1 
through  17.  respectively  to  the  percent  at  the 
6.534  Non-Indians  ("Others")  tliat  fall  into 
the  same  grouplnga. 

The  12.225  OS  employees  were  then 
ranked  according  to  pay  grade,  rank  num- 
bers ranging  from  1  for  the  lowest  GS  level 
to  12.225  for  the  highest,  except  that  em- 
ployees with  equal  GS  levels  were  assigned 
the  average  of  the  rank  nxmiberB  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  assigned  to.  For  exam- 
ple. If  there  had  been  4  OS  2'b  initially  as- 
signed to  ranks  number  9,  10,  11  and  12.  they 
would  also  have  been  assigned  lOI-i.  The 
sums  of  the  5.691  Indian  ranks  was  then  com- 
puted. It  was  then  determined  that  If  » 
subset  of  5.691  were  picked  at  random  from 
the  12.225 — with  each  of  the  approximately 
10**  distinct  subseu  equally  likely — there 
would  be  atx>ut  one  chance  in  10^  (a  prob- 
ability of  lO'*!  that  the  rank  sum  for  the 
random  5.691  would  be  as  smaU  as  or  smaUer 
than  the  experienced  rank  sum  of  the  5.691 
Indians.  This  probablUty  is  roughly  that  of 
obtaining  nothing  but  beads  in  a  series  of 
2.500  fair  coin  tosses. 

A  simUar  analysis  of  aU  BIA  Wage  Board 
employees — 3.645  Indiana.  1,014  Non-Indians. 
3  559  total— yielded  on  approximate  prob- 
ability less  than  lO"*  that  the  rank  sum 
for  a  random  sample  of  3.545  from  the  3.559 
would  be  as  small  as  the  experienced  Indian 
rank  sum.  (See  Table  n  in  body  of  p^ier) . 
sxcnoN  2 

This  section  describes  comparisons  of  In- 
dians and  Others  for  the  l-ln-18  sample  with 
education,  but  not  length  of  time  in  BIA 
service,  accounted  for. 

The  sample  was  divided  into  ft  groups 
according  to  highest  educational  level  at- 
tained: (1)  not  a  high  school  graduate  (13 
years  or  leas):  (2)  high  school  graduate  (13 
years);  (3)  high  school  graduate  with  some 
further  schooling  (between  12  and  16  years): 
(4)  ooUege  graduate  (16  to  17  years);  (5) 
advanced  degree  holder  (more  than  17  years) . 
Within  each  group  we  first  formed  a  2  x  3 
cross  classlflcatlon  counts  table,  with  rows 
corresponding  to  Indian  vs.  Others,  columns 
to  nonsupervlsory  vs.  supervisory.  The  tables 
for  the  5  groups  were  ss  follows: 
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17.1 


33 
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1S.0 
29iS 


47 


23 
19 


13.0 
21.  t 


24 
108 


33.3 
31.0 


2 
21 


H.0 
46.2 


TUB  percenM  to  tbe  right  or  each  table  de- 
note the  fracUOM  ot  IniUant  and  Other*  In 
supervisory  positions. 

For  the  Orst  group  there  were  152  Indians 
and  37  0;herB.  a  total  oj  189.  with  195  non- 
superTlsory  and  24  supervisory.  Suppose  that 
s  subset  ot  153  were  picked  at  random  Irom 
the  189   The  number  ot  supervisory  persons 
in  the  random  subset  would  be  a  random 
variable  with  a  probabUUy  distribution:  call- 
ing this  random   variable  x,.  the  expected 
TBluble  of  X,  would  be  19  3015  and  the  vari- 
ance of  r,   would   be  3.3183.   Moreover,  we 
could  work  out  the  probability  that  x,  wou  d 
equal   a  particular   Integer.  We  thus  could 
compare   the   probablUty   distribution  ot  x, 
to  the  actual  number  10  ot  supervisors  among 
the    152    Indians.   Tbe   probabUlty   that    x, 
would  take  on  a  value  10  or  less  Is  about 
0000007.  The  quantity  x,.  with  corresponding 
ac'ual  value  10.  represents  a  "numerical  In- 
dicator" as  discussed  In  the  introduction. 
Tot  each  ot  the  5  groups,  numbered  1-1. 
5    we   foUowed  the   above   procedure, 
hypo'thetlcally  picking  at  random  from  the 
group  a  subaet  equal  In  slie  to  the  (known) 
number  ot  Indians  In  the  group  and  letting 
I    denote  the  random  number  ot  supemaors 
in  the  group.  Hence  we  obtained  results  tor 
each    of    the    5    groups    singly.    The    sum 
a=i  J-i.+i,+  x.+x,-the   total    number   of 
supervlsbre  In  the  Ave  auboeta— would  be  a 
random  variable  with  expected  value,  vari- 
ance and  even  exact  probability  distribution 
that  we  could  And  explicitly.  The  total  nuin- 
ber  of  supervisors  among  the  Indiana  la  62; 
the  probability  that   (the  random)   s  would 
be  62  or  less  Is  approximately  .00001.  Hence 
we  obtained  a  composite  result,  that  an  out- 
come as  unlavorable  to  the  Indians  as  the 
actual  would  have  occurred  by  chance  with 
probability  about  .00001. 

For  the  arst  educational  group  we  then 
computed  tor  the  87  OS  employees  the  aver- 
age grade  number— 4.418— and  subuacted 
this  average  from  each  ot  the  67  grade  num- 
bers to  obtain  a  set  ot  67  "residuals"  cen- 
tered around  zero  Thus  for  a  OS-6  the  cor- 
responding residual  would  be  5-4.418—682 
Among  the  67  OS  employees  there  were  53 
Indians,  so.  working  as  above,  we  considered 
a  hypothetical  subset  ot  size  53  picked  at 
random  from  the  67.  Three  "single-group" 
results  were  baaed  on  the  67  residuals  and 
the  subset  of  63.  as  follows. 

Flrat.  the  probablUty  distribution  ot  the 
(random)  number  x,  ot  subset  members  with 
non-negative  resldtials,  I  e.  gradea  higher 
than  the  group  average  4  418  (thus  5  or 
higher) ,  was  compared  to  the  known  number 
8  ot  Indiana  with  non-negative  residuals. 
The  probability  that  I,  would  be  8  or  less  Is 
about  .00009. 

Second  we  ranked  the  87  member*  or  the 
group  aa  In  Section  1.  according  to  their  re- 
sidual values.  The  probabUlty  that  the  (ran- 
dom) stim  of  the  subset  ranka  would  be  leas 
than  or  equal  to  the  (known)  sum  ot  the 
Indian  ranks  was  found  to  be  about  .00009. 

Third,  we  replaced  the  rank  number*  by 
the  values  of  the  residuals  themaelvea  and 
dSd  the  same  thing. 
For  each  ot  the  5  OS  educational  groups. 

numbered  1  =  1 5.  we  did  as  the  above 

for  the  flrst  group,  picking  at  random  from 
the  group  a  subset  equal  In  size  to  the  num- 


ber of  Indians  m  the  group  and  letting  x, 
denote  the  random  number  of  nonnegatlve 
residuals  In  the  group.  The  probabUlty  dis- 
tribution of  the  random  sum  8=Xi+x,+  x, 
a.x,  +  x^  waa  compared  to  the  actual  number 
59  of  nonnegatlve  residuals  among  the  In- 
dians of  the  five  groups.  The  probability  that 
a  would  be  leas  than  or  equal  to  59  was  found 
to  be  .0000000001.  This  waa  our  flrat  residuals- 
based  composite  result. 

We  then  considered  a  weighted  sum  of 
the  (random)  rank  sums  for  the  sTibsets 
from  each  ot  the  five  groups  and  a  similarly 
weighted  sum  of  the  (known)  rank  sums 
for  the  Indiana  from  each  of  the  five  groups, 
and  found  the  probability  that  the  former 
would  be  leas  than  or  equal  to  the  latter, 
as  our  second  composite  result. 

Then  we  considered  tbe  (random)  stim  of 
all  the  subset  residuals  and  the  (Itnown) 
sum  of  all  the  Indian  reslduala  to  obtain  a 
third  composite  result. 

A  fourth  result— both  single-group  and 
composite — was  computed  according  to  the 
Technical  Appendix. 


The  four  composite  resulu  represent  four 
different  ways  of  Investigating  the  same 
question:  namely,  whether  or  not  Indian 
OS  levels  are  Inherently  lower  or  higher 
than  other  OS  levels.  Having  completed  thla 
analysis  for  OS  grade  numbers,  we  did  the 
same  thing  tor  starting  pay  corresponding 
to  each  OS  grade — In  general,  therefore,  not 
the  same  as  the  actual  current  pay  for  each 
sample  member.  Use  of  both  OS  ntmiber 
and  OS  starting  pay  In  thu  fashion  pro- 
vides not  four  but  eight  ways  of  Investi- 
gating the  same  question.  Then  for  WO- 
classlflcatlon  employees  among  Wage  Board 
employees  we  did  the  same  thing  for  WO 
numbers. 

From  the  overall  sample  of  816  there  were 
813  OS  employees  and  140  In  the  WO  group. 

The  composite  resulto  ot  thla  section  are 
summartaed  In  the  toUowlng  table,  giving 
probabilities  that  an  outcome  as  unfavor- 
able to  the  IndUns  as  the  acttial  would  have 
occurred  by  chance  if  Indians  and  other* 
were  equally  well  off- "LT"  denoting  'less 
than  .00000001"; 


Dinilll 


RnallZ 


DesilIU 


■•S<ltt4 


GS  gride  numlMf 

GS  s^  Ply..   

WG^Mle  number -- 

Nonsupervisory  and  supervisorv  (0.00001  obUined  ibove).. 


LI 
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IT 
II 

a  0016 


LT 
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0.0003 


THIS  section  describes  comparlaona  of  In- 
diana and  Othera  for  the  l-ln-I8  sample  with 
both  education  and  length  of  time  In  BIA 
service  accounted  for. 

For  each  of  the  five  educational  groups  we 
did  for  OS  employees  a  least-squaroa  fit  of 
an  equation  y  =  A  +  Bx'^  where  y  correspond- 
ed to  OS  grade  number  and  x  to  length  of 
time  (In  years)  spent  In  BIA  •ervlce;  then 
we  computed  for  each  sample  member  the 
residual  quantity  y=(A+Bx<;).  For  the  flrat 
educational  group  the  fitted  equation  waa 
y=;_.7B9  +  3.957  X  ".  Thus  for  a  GS-5  from 
the  flrat  educational  group  with  10  year*  of 


BIA  service  the  corresponding  residual 
would  he  6-(-.799  +  (3.957)  (10 ")  )  = 
5.799  -  (3.957)  (1.38)  =  6.799  -  5.481  = 
388.  In  terma  off  these  residual,  we  obtained 
the  same  three  kinds  of  results  aa  for  the 
residuals  of  Section  2.  with  a  fourth  obtained 
according  to  Section  4.  We  did  likewise 
with  y  equal  to  OS  grade  starting  pay.  with 
y  equal  to  WO  grade  number  for  WO  em- 
ployeea.  and  with  y  equal  to  0  for  nonauper- 
vlaors  and  1  tor  supervlsora  for  all  818 
employees.  The  composite  approximate  prob- 
abilities of  outcomes  as  unfavorable  to  the 
Indians  aa  the  actual  outcomes,  under  the 
asaumptlon  of  "equally  well  off",  are  as 
follows: 


■•salt  4 


GS  gride  number 

GS  ^tep  pay - 

WG  grade  number,    - 

NoosupeTKispry.iupervisorr. 


LT  IT 

LT  LT 

0.0378  0.0036 

.0OK2  .0342 


LT 

LT 

IT 

LT 

0.0011 

0.0006 

.000005 

.000004 

The  extremeness  of  the  nonsup-sup  prob- 
abUlty 0342  for  restUt  2.  Involving  ranks,  ap- 
pears to  be  tempered  by  a  small  number  of 
nonsupervlsory  Othera  with  relatively 
lengthy  BIA  service  who  appear  at  the  ex- 
treme lower  end  of  the  education  group 
ranges  of  ranka.  and  cause  the  Others'  ranka 
aa  a  whole  to  be  smaUer.  and  thereby  the  In- 
dian ranka  a.'i  a  whole  to  be  larger,  than 
otherwise  would  be  expected. 
srcrioN   4 

This  section  describee  single-group  reaulta 
obtained  for  the  5  educational  groups  flrat 
mentioned  at  the  start  of  Section  2. 

We  began  with  the  2x2  Ublea  there  (rowa 


corresponding  to  Indian  ts.  Other  and 
column*  to  nonsup  vs.  supl.  This  raw  data 
Indicates  that  the  Indian-Other  difference  la 
greatest  in  group  1  and  la  considerably  less 
in  groups  2  and  3.  and  that  Indians  appear 
slightly  better  off  than  Othera  in  groups  4 
and  5.  The  probabUlty  levels  associated  with 
the  upper  right  hand  corner*  of  the  Ave 
tables  In  the  manner  of  Section  2,  are.  re- 
spectively, about  .0000007.  .0035.  0305,  .880. 
and  .848. 

For  each  group  we  obtained  the  tour  proba- 
bilities corresponding  to  Section  2  and  Sec- 
tion 3  for  OS  grade  number,  GS  starting  pay, 
WO  number,  and  nonsupervlsory  vs.  super- 
visory, as  follows: 
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Group?,  GSnumb«f .-      -5525992 
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Group  2  WG  numtMf - -0*97 
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1  ao000007  oMamMl  tbove. 
taOOSbobtairwl  above. 
*  0.0305  obtained  above. 

It  ma;  be  seen  that  for  groups  1.  2.  and 
3.  Section  3.  non  vs.  sup.  the  rank  test  gives, 
for  the  reason  suggested  In  Section  3.  a  prob- 
ability less  extreme  than  that  for  the  other 
three  testa,  while  for  group  4  the  opposite 


<  Ne  cases. 

•  aeSO  obtained  above. 

•  a646  obtained  above. 


pattern  has  occurred.  Also,  little  Indian- 
Other  difference  In  groups  4  and  5  is  Indi- 
cated except  In  Group  4  when  length  of  BIA 
service  Is  accounted  lor.  suggesting  for  that 


group  that  possibly  Indians  and  Others  tend     meaningless. 
GRADE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GS  WPIOVEES 


to  be  equally  well  off,  except  that  Indians 
have  longer  length  of  BIA  service  and  thus 
should  be  better  off.  WG  resulU  for  group  3. 
involving  only  4  cases,  would  seem  virtually 
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26 

14 

6 

3 

26 

1 

15 
24 
38 

,1 
1 
212 
17 
55 
29 
20 
7 

0.20 
3.01 
4  82 
7.63 
1. 81 

"S 
.20 

42.57 
3.41 

11.04 
5.82 
4.02 
1.41 

0.20 
3.21 
803 
15.66 
17.47 
31.53 
31.70 
74.30 
77.71 
88.75 
94.57 
98.59 
100.00 

3 

4 

88 

49 

34 

7 

10 

0 

IS 

0 

10 

3 

3 

loaoo 

5 

6 

541  . 

718 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

BILLINGS  AREA  OFFICE 

Total. 

248 

498 

Gtaila 

Indians 

Non-Indians 

ANADARRO  AREA  OFFICE  STATISTICS  (TOTAL  EHPtOYtES.  623) 

Number 

Percent 

Cumulativo 
percent 

Numbe, 

Paitmil 

Cumuiativa 
percerd 

Indians 

Nsa-lndians 

1 

0.42 
6.67 
16.67 
31.67 
13.33 
1.67 
7.92 
0 

6.25 
0 

8.33 
2.91 

^9l 
1.2s 

0.42 
7.09 
23.76 
55.43 
68.76 
70.43 
78.35 
71.35 
84.60 
M.60 
92.93 

^n 

100.00 

2. 

3 

4 

S 

? 

16 

40 

76 

32 

;;"""."."      19 

Grade 

Number 

PercenI 

CumuUtive 

Number 

Percent 

Cumulative 
percent 

2 
22 
40 

7 
27 

3 
58 

2 

58 
31 
20 

9 

1 

0.72 
7.16 

14.29 
250 
9.64 
1.07 

20.71 
.72 

20.71 

11.07 
7.14 
3.22 
.36 

0.72 
1.58 

22.87 
25.37 

35.01 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

i 

5 

76 

114 

40 

3 

30 

0 

72 

0 

23 

14 

1.30 
19  79 
29.68 

ia4i 

.78 
7.80 
0 

18.75 
0 

5.98 
3.64 

1.3 
21.11 
50.79 
61.20 
61.98 
69.81 

0 
88.56 

0 
94.54 
98.1! 

0 
6 
9 
21 
10 
30 
0 
67 
1 
49 
22 

2.50 
3.75 
8.75 
4.10 
12.50 
0  . 

":?? 

2.50 
6.25 
15.00 
19.17 
31.67 

5S.5, 

60.  DO 
8041 
89.58 

9 

IS 

10 

11.. 

12 

".:~:;"'.ii      20 

7122 
89.29 

13 

14 

99.64 

15...: 

a:::;:;::: 

w 

Total 

240 

280 

41446 


7... 
•-.. 

J... 
10.. 
II.. 
12.. 
U.. 
U.. 
15.. 


10.. 
11.. 
12.. 
13-. 

1«.. 
15.. 
16.. 


5... 
6... 
7... 
«... 

J... 
10.. 
II.. 
12.. 
13.. 
14.. 
15.. 
«.- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

GIUOE  OlSmiOUTION  OF  GS  EMPlOyCES— ConlinuM 


December  li,  197G 


MINNEAPOLIS  AREA  OFFICE 


Cumdative  CumuUtiva 

PtTceat  peiteni      Numbct      Percent  pricent 


3.57 
14. » 
16  67 
21.43 
3.57 
4.76 
2  38 
10.71 
1.19 
11.90 
2.38 
4.76 
2.38 


3.57  . 
17  86  . 
34.53 
55.96 
59.53 
64.29 
66.67 
77.38 
78  57 
9a  47 
92  85 
97.61 
99.99 
99.99 


13.33 
11.67 
3.33 

7.50 

0 

15.00 

0 

18  33 

15.00 

10.00 

5.00 

.89 


13.33 
2SlOO 
28.33 
35.83 
35.83 
50.82 
50.82 
69.16 
84.16 
94.16 
99.16 
99.99 


MUSKOGEE  AREA  OFFICE 


Cumulative 
NumlMr      Percent         percent 


Cumulative 
Number      Percent  percent 


0.33 
2.96 

16.71 

21.71 

18  75 
2.96 
6.91  ■ 
.66 

11.84 
.33 


0.33 
3.29  . 
20.07 
41.78 
60.53 
63.49 
70.40 
71.06 
82.90 
83.23 
89.48 
95.73 
98  03 

loaoo 


1.92 
3.46 
9.23 
1.54 

10.77 
0 

2847 
1.15 

15.00 

19.23 
5.38 
3.46 
.38 


1.92 
5.38 
14.61 
16.15 
26.92 
26.92 
55.39 
56.54 
71.54 
90.77 
96.14 
99.61 
99.99 


NAVAJO  AREA  OFFICE 


Percent    Cumelative 
percent 


Number      Percent 


Cumulative 
percent 


34 

1.63 

1.63 

4 

0.24 

a  24 

602 

2887 

30.50 

29 

1.76 

2.00 

898 

43.07 

7157 

117 

7.12 

9.12 

261 

12  52 

86.09 

133 

8.09 

17.21 

9 

.43 

86.52 

11 

.67 

17.88 

65 

312 

89  64 

191 

11.80 

29.  a 

89  64 

1 

.06 

29.74 

126 

6.  CM 

95.68 

834 

50.73 

80.47 

1 

.05 

95.73 

6 

.36 

80.83 

51 

2.45 

98.18 

181 

11.01 

91.84 

25 

1.21 

99.38 

83 

5.05 

9e.S9 

99.81 

36 

2.19 

99.08 

3 

.14 

99.95 

13 

.79 

99.87 

100.00 

1 
1 

.06 

.06 

99.93 

99  99 

2.085  . 

1.644  . 

PORTUIND  AREA  OFFICE 


Cumulative  Cumulative 

Number      Percent         percent     Number      Percent  percent 


II.. 
I  12-- 

13.. 
'  14.. 

15.. 


6 
37 
59 
66 
33 
53 

3 
36 

0 
22 
14 

9 

7 


1.74 
10.72 
17.10 
19.13 
9.57 
15.36 
.87 
10.43 
0 

6.38 
4.06 
2.61 
2.03 


1.74 
12.46 
29.56 

48.69 
58.26 
73.62 
74.49 
84.92 
84.92 
91.30 
95.36 
97.97 

loaoo 


12 
43 
77 
18 
62 

1 
116 

3 
79 
87 
28 
15 

2 


018 

2.21 

7.93 

14.21 

295 

11.44 

.18 

21.40 

.55 

14.58 

16.05 

5.17 

2.V 

.37 


0.K 
2.39 
tOi32 
24.53 
27.48 
38.92 
39.10 
60LSO 
61.05 
75.63 
U.<8 
16.85 
19.(2 
99199 


WASHINGTON.  DC. 


Cumulative  Cumulative 

Number      Percent         percent     Number      Percent  percent 


15 
90 
101 
102 
15 
101 
0 
63 
0 
26 
14 
12 
11 


0.18 
2.68 
16.08 
18.04 
18  21 
2.68 
18.04 
0 

11.25 
0 

4.64 
2.50 
2.14 
1.96 
1.25 


0.18  . 

2.86  . 
18.94 
36.98 
55.19 
57.87 
75.91 
75.91 
87.16 
87.16  . 
91.80 
94.30 
96.44 
98.40 
99.65 
100.  OO 


49 

87 
27 

110 
2 

155 


140 
166 
104 


1.81 
4.93 
8.75 
2.72 
11.07 
.20 
15.59 
0 

14.08 
16.70 
10.46 
8.85 
4.33 


1.81 
6.74 
15.49 
18.21 
29.28 
29.48 
45.07 
45.07 
59.15 
75.85 
86.31 
95.16 
99.49 
99.79 
99.99 


PHOENIX  AND  SACRAMENTO  AREA  OFFICES 


Cumulative  Cumulative 

Number      Percent         percent     Number      Percent  percent 


17 
79 
136 
141 
12 
41 

4 
60 

0 
35 
14 

5 

1 


3.12 
14.50 
24.95 
25.87 
2.20 
7.52 
.73 
11.01 
0 

6.42 
2.57 
.92 
.18 


3.12  . 
17.62 
42.57 
68  44 
70.64 
78.16 
78.89 
89.90 
89.90 
96.32 
98.89 
99.81 
99.99 
99.99 


14 

46 

84 

9 

52 

4 

222 

13 

117 

104 

35 

30 

3 


1.91 
6.28 

11.46 
1.23 
7.09 
.55 

30.39 
1.77 

15.96 

14.19 
4.77 
4.09 
.41 


1.91 
8.19 
19.65 
20.88 
27.97 
28  52 
5881 
60.58 
76.54 
90.73 
95.50 
99.59 
100.00 


CS«ctloil  6 — Tectinlcal  Appendix — cannot 
be  duplicated  In  'Rxcovy.1 

sxcnON  7 

Here  we  present  the  data  used  in  obtaining 
the  results  of  this  study.  For  each  of  the 
816  sample  cases  we  list  the  following: 

(A)  Area — a  number  1  to  11  Indicating  area 
office.  These  numbers  correspond  to:  (1) 
Aberdeen.  South  Dakota,  95  cases;  (3)  Al- 
buquerque. New  Mexico.  4«  cases:  (3)  Ana- 
darko.  Oklahoma.  47  cases:  (4)  Billings, 
Montana.  43  cases:  (5)  Juneau.  Alaska,  75 
cases:  iS)  Minneapolis,  MlnnesoU,  13  cases: 
(7)  Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  40  cases:  (8) 
Navajo,    Arizona — New    Mexico,    384    cases; 


(9)   PhoenU,  Arizona.  90  cases;    (10)   Port-         The  list  Is  as  fallows: 

land.  Oregon,  61  cases;  and  (11)   Washing-  

ton.  D.C.,  42  cases.  (A)  (B>  ( 

(B)  Grade — OS- or  WO- level  Is  applicable,  

otherwise  only  a  zero  appears.  |  0^7 

(C)  Supervisory  status — 0  Indicates  non-  X.V.'.'.V '.'.'.'..  GS-J'-V.'.'. 
supervisory,  1   Indicates  supervisory.  1 GS-li — 

(D)  Eace— 0  Indicates  "Indian,"   1   Indl-  J Sri'"' 

cates  "Other",  these  categories  being  defined  l ^f 

m  the  introduction.  K*1^^!!.".'"I^  cs-li'.^l! 

(E)  Education — numbers  1  through  5  da-  | ^| 

slgnate  the  5  groups  defined  at  the  start  of  i (a-12 

Section  2.  1'.'.";;;::;";;  gs-u'.v; 

(P)  Teara  in  BIA  aervlce— to  one  decimal  I »»<'" 

place.  r."..;:.;";:;;  gs-s.'.;" 


1 
I 

1  206 
9.3 

1 

>           19 

0 

28  8 

1 

89 

1 
1 

7.2 
32.2 

0 

11.8 

0 

19.6 

0 

33.2 

1 

7.9 

0 

7.9 

0 

0 

9.1 

0 

0 

25.3 

December  II,,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


<C)         (0) 


.  «G-8... 
.  GS-3... 

-  GS-9... 

.  es-9.-. 

.  SS-5... 
.  GS-4-.. 
.  GS-10.. 

-  SS-11.. 
.  GS-7... 
.  05-4... 
.  OS-7... 
.  WG-8... 
.  GS-4... 
.  WG-8... 
.  CS-5.... 
.  WO-2... 
.  GS-9.... 
.  GS-3.... 
.  WG-5... 

-  GS-3.,.. 
.  GS-4.... 
.  GS-4.... 

-  GS-11... 
.  WG-8... 
.  GS-4...- 
.  GS-5.... 
.  GS-12... 
.  GS-ll... 
.  GS-5.... 
.  GS-9.... 
.  GS-5.... 
.  WG-10.. 
.  WG-6... 
.  WG-9... 

-  GS-4... 

-  WG-8... 
.GS-4... 
.  GS-13.. 
.  GS-9... 
.  GS-9..- 
.  GS-9... 
.  GS-5... 

-  GS-3... 
.  OS-7... 
.  OS-3... 
.  GS-3... 

-  WG-2... 

-  WG-7... 
.  OS-5.... 
.  WG-6... 
.  CS-6.... 
.  GS-6.... 
.  GS-4.... 
.  GS-ll... 
.  GS-4.... 
.  GS-7.... 
.  GS-9..-. 
.  WG-10.. 

.  we-«-.. 

-  GS-ll... 

-  OS-U— 

-  GS-5.... 
.  GS-9...- 
.  GS-9.... 
.  GS-7...- 

-  GS-4.... 
.  WG-2--- 

-  GS-5.... 

-  GS-5...- 
.  GS-5.... 
.  GS-9-... 
.  SS-9._.. 
.  GS-9.... 
.  WG-7.-- 

-  GS-7.... 
.  WM... 
.  WG-2-.. 
.  GS-4-... 
.  WG-9-.. 
.  WG-10. - 
.  GS-4..- 
.  GS-4...- 
.  GS-4.... 
.  SS-13... 
.  GS-4...- 

-  es-3.... 

.  GS-12... 
.  GS-13... 
.  SS-4 -.- 

-  WG-S... 
.  GS-5.... 

-  GS-4.... 
.  GS-4.... 
.  GS-ll... 
.  0.. 


.  GS-4— - 
.  GS-ll-.- 
.  Wtt-7... 

-  WG-10.. 
.GS-7-.. 
.GS-5... 
.  WG-10.. 
.  GS-ll-. 
.  WG-2... 
.  WG-5--- 

-  GS-5... 
.  GS-12.. 

.  0 

.  GS-12.. 
.  CS-4... 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  0 

0  I 

0  1 

0  1 


0  0 

0  1 

0  1 

1  0 
0  0 
•  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  0 

I  1 

0  0 

0  1 

0  1 

1  0 
0  0 
0  1 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  1 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  1 

0  0 

0  1 

0  1 

1  1 

0  0 

1  0 
1  0 
0  0 
0  I 
0  I 
0  I 
0  0 
0  0 
0  1 
0  0 
0  0 
0  1 
0  1 
0  0 
0  0 
0  1 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  1 

0  0 

0  0 

1  I 
1  I 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  1 

1  I 

0  0 

0  0 

1  I 

0  I 

0  0 

0  I 

0  0 


(E) 


<B) 


(C)         (D) 


116     2 OS-5....  0 

11.9     2 GS-12...  1 

2.1  2 GS-5 1 

2.8  2 OS-7....  1 

13.8      2 GS-9 0 

10.5     2 GS-9-.-.  0 

6.9  2 WG-2....  0 

4.6     2 GS-4 0 

6.8     2 GS-9....  0 

1-2     2 WG-5....  0 

,)■?      2 GS-4....  0 

il     2 0 0 

5.5      2 -.GS-5....  0 

IJS     2 CS-1....  0 

5-2     2 OS-12...  1 

2.5     2 GS-5 0 

'■'      2 GS-9....  1 

2-5     3 GS-15...  1 

,\l     3 GS-5 0 

'3|      3 GS-4 0 

,M      3 GS3....  0 

2;-7      3 GS-ll...  0 

?fj      3 GS-5..-.  0 

"■;      3 GS-4...-  0 

,,-J     3 CS-6-...  0 

"A      3 CS-5....  0 

\\      3 GS-7 0 

^l     3 GS-ll...  0 

,•?      3 GS-9....  0 

J.\      3 GS-4 0 

■^■;      3 GS-3-.-.  0 

ifj     3 WG-5....  0 

5-0     3 GS-9....  0 

'fS     3 GS-4....  0 

£,      3 GS-9 0 

4;      3 OS-9 0 

,„     3 GS-3--..  0 

,,      3 GS-9....  0 

1?      3 WG-5..-.  0 

iJ-l      3 GS  9 0 

"■!      3 GS-9 0 

,5      3 WG-5....  0 

f  ,       3 W(i-4-...  0 

li     3 GS-4 0 

,0      3 GS-4 0 

,,,       3 GS  4 0 

iJ      3 CS-9 0 

liO      3 WG9....  0 

ItS      3 WG  2  ...  0 

i\      3 GS  11     ..  1 

4      3 GS  7 0 

il     3 WG-3  .-.  0 

107  5 «S-9 0 

11  I      3 GS  4.    ..  0 

108  3 GS-9 0 

24  I      3 OS-9 0 

til      3 WG  9...  0 

iJI      3 GS2 0 

Js      3 GS9 0 

I      3 GS-4  —  -  0 

I'n      3 GS-4 0 

I      3 WG9.-..  0 

\il     4 GS  5 0 

16^8     * OS-ll...  0 

1      4 OS-12...-  0 

12  4 GS-14  ...  1 

2  6     4 CS-12 ---  1 

2  J      4 GS-4 0 

15      4 GS  4  ....  0 

162      4 ...  GS-4 0 

112      4 GS  II...-  1 

7  8      4 GS  3  —  0 

9  1      4  GS  12      -  1 

e.';      4 GS-12  ...  1 

9  1      4 GS  9 1 

25  0      4 GS-3 0 

25.5  4 0 0 

10  1      4 GS  5 0 

13  4 GS  9 1 

2  2      4 GS-3 0 

13  2      4 GS  ll...  1 

4.3      4 WG-2-...  0 

1.2  4 05-9 0 

85     4 0 0 

14.0      4 GS-4 0 

II      4 WG  3...  0 

27.8     4 GS-5 0 

118     4 0 1 

20.7      4 CS-5 0 

11.6  4 GS-13....  I 

285     4 OS-12 1 

24.2      4 OS-4 0 

88     4 GS-7 1 

6.0  4 WC-IO...  0 

7.3  4 GS-4 0 

7.8  4 GS-9 1 

.8      4 GS-4 0 

5.1  4 GS-12....  I 

7.2  4 GS-6 1 

4.3  4 OS-4 0 

19      4 GS-ll....  1 

24.0      4 GS-3 0 

85     4 GS-9 0 

laO      4 GS-9 0 

85     4 GS-9 0 

7.9  5. GS-12 1 

115     5 SS-U 1 


<E> 


0 

11.9 

1 

110 

0 

14.2 

0 

11.9 

1 

16.1 

16.0 

0 

1.8 

0 

102 

1 

19.8 

0 

27.2 

0 

1 

.9 
35.6 

1 

8.0 

0 

7.0 

0 

11.0 

0 

8.4 

1 

4.1 

0 

16.0 

0 

9.0 

n 

11.0 

0 

10 

1 

15.0 

1 

18.0 

0 

5.0 

1 

8.0 

1 

14.0 

1 

5.0 

1 

10.0 

0 

8.0 

I 

4.0 

0 

20.0 

0 

.2 

0 

4.0 

1 

13.0 

0 

9.0 

10 

0 

15.0 

0 

ll.O 

1 

1.0 

1 

2.0 

1 

10 

1 

3.0 

0 

4.0 

0 

4.0 

0 

16.0 

0 

80 

0 

10 

1 

7.0 

0 

11.0 

0 

10 

180 

0 

5.0 

0 

4.0 

1 

6.0 

0 

6.0 

n 

22.0 

4.0 

0 

110 

0 

22.0 

0 

1.0 

1 

5.0 

0 

12.0 

0 

11.0 

0 

.5 

1 

80 

1 

15.0 

1 

10 

1 

32.0 

0 

31.0 

0 

2.0 

0 

9.0 

0 

9.0 

1 

14.0 

0 

9.5 

1 

80 

1 

7.0 

0 

210 

0 

9.0 

0 

9.0 

0 

9.0 

1 

16.0 

0 

4.0 

1 
1 

12  0 
4.0 

1 
1 
1 
1 

11.0 
21.0 
17.0 
180 

1 

liO 

1 

22.0 

0 

110 

1 

25.5 

1 

1.0 

0 

3.0 

0 

11.0 

0 

22.8 

0 

17.0 

0 

17.2 

0 

9.0 

1 

.5 

0 

.6 

0 

23.5 

0 

12.0 

0 

6.0 

1 

12.0 

1 

4.0 

1 

I.O 

1 

4.7 

1 

12.2 

41447 


(f)        (A) 


(C) 


(0)         (0 


5 

GS-6„. 

5 

GS-9 

5 

..    ..  6S-4 

5 

s. 

CS-12 

GS-12 

5 

S 

GS-ll.— 

5... 

SK 

S 

5... 

GS  5 

5 

GS-3 

5, 

GS-3 

5.-. 

GS-ll 

I:::::: 

5 

5..     - 

GS-9 

S 

5. 

GS-7 

5 

GS-7 

S 

S... 

0 

b 

WG-7 

5 

5. 

WG-fi 

S 

5... 

0 

5.. 

GS-3 

5..      - 

.      .    GS-S    . 

GS-7 

5 

GS-ll.    . 

5. 

IHG-S 

5 

GS-«     .. 

5 

::::::  gs-u..:: 

5 

CS-3 

b..  .  . 

GS-2 

5..  .. 

.  ...    GS-10.... 

5 

GS-9... 

5 

C$-9 

5 

6S-9... 

5 

GS-7..,. 

5 

GS-5 

5.     .  . 

.  .  .    WC-1 

S 

5 

WG-S 

5 

.    WG-5 

& 

5 

WG*5.... 

5.     .  . 

GS-3. 

5 

GS-3 

s 

GS-ll 

GS-9 

s 

GS-9 

5... 

.    GS-3.. 

5 

.  .  ..  CS-9-.. 

5 

5 

0 

.  ..  0.  . 

5 

0 

5.   .     . 

.  .  -    0.. 

:  WG^7.::: 

5 

W&-7.... 

5 

.    WG-2 

5 

.  ..  GS-2 

5 

GS-9 

5 

GS-< 

s 

.    WG-S 

5-..    . 

....  GS-7... 

5 

5 

0 

.  .  .    0.... 

s 

.      ..  0 

5 

GS-2 

s 

.     0.. 

6 

CS-14... 

6 

GS-5 

6  .  . 

.       .     6S-3  . 

.  .  ..  GS-M... 

6 

6S-9 

6.. 

.    WG-10 

€ 

.-..  CS-12.... 

6 

GS-9 

6... 

....  Gs-n..  - 

6 

GS-4 

6 

6S-9  . 

6.. 

GS-4... 

6S-« 

7 

6S-15.    . 

7... 

..      .  6S-5... 

7 

6S-12.    . 

7 

GS-« 

7 

GS-7 

7 

.  ...  6S-13.... 

7 „ 

7 

es-14 

GS-7 

7  . 

GS-4 

7 

GS-IL... 

7 

7 

0 

GS-6 

7 

6$-5 

7 

7 

GS-5 

GS-4 

7 

.  .  .  GS-5 

7 

GS-3 

7 

GS-5 

7 

SS-3 

GS-9 

7 

GS-4 

7  . 

..  GS-9 

7 

GS-U.... 

1 

25.2 

0 

2.2 

0 

I            .7 

0 

1 

I         187 

12.7 

0 

5         12.2 

0 

2.7 

0 

1          3.2 

0 

4.7 

0 

1         11.7 

0 

2.2 

0 
1 
1 

1 

2.2 

I          'il 
4           4.7 

0 

i          2.2 

0 

1          2.2 

II 

1          2.2 

0 

1           .2 

0 

^2 

0 

;.7 

0 

S.7 

0 

5.2 

0 

.2 

0 

!u2 

u 

.2 

0 

1 

3  4.7 

4  2.2 

0 

2            ,2 

n 

1          2.2 

0 
1 

4  .7 

5  .2 

0 

.2 

0 

\          Vl 

0 

2          1.2 

0 
1 
1 

1          2.2 
4          4.7 
4          2.2 

0 

1         3.2 

0 

1          2.2 

0 

1         1.2 

u 

1         1.2 

0 

12 

0 

4.2 

0 

9.2 

0 

1.2 

n 

5.7 

0 

1 

1.7 
!          8.2 

0 
1 

!          1.2 
5          6.2 

0 

1          2.2 

0 
0 
1 

ft, 

4          112 

2  2.2 

3  &2 

0 

.7 

0 

.7 

0 

.7 

0 

.1 

0 

7.2 

0 

t        182 

0 

i          5.2 

0 

1.2 

0 

302 

0 

1 

'  r, 

0 

I  21.2 

0 
0 
0 

!         182 

!          4.2 

112 

0 

.3 

0 
1 
0 

1.2 

1         19.0 
81 

0 

.8 

1 
0 

101 
1          5.8 

0 

1 
0 

1 

6.6 

1        22.1 

5.8 

86 

0 
0 

I 

17.2 

I.) 

0 

6.3 

0 

0 
1 

412 
21.5 

0 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 

1 

1 

1           t 

10 
12.0 
20.0 

6.0 
2L0 

9.0 

0 

0            ' 

ito 

0 

5.8 

0 

1 

4.0 

0 

0 

10.0 

e 

0 

16.5 

0 

0. 

1.0 

0 

1 

12.0 

0 

0 

6.0 

0 

ILO 

0 

0 

110 

0 

1 

28.0 

0 

1 

.5 

0 

1 

7.0 

0 

0 

7.0 

0 

0            5 

2.0 

0 

1          s 

12.0 
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(D)         (t)  <F)         (A) 


(» 


<C) 


m 


m 


(D 


7- 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
T.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7.. 
7... 
7... 
t... 
•-., 
I... 
«.. 
«... 
<--, 
I... 
».-. 
1... 
1... 
8... 
«... 
I... 

1... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
I... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 
«... 

I:; 
«... 
«... 
«... 

«... 

I:;: 

«... 

«... 

«... 

«... 

«.. 

I.. 

«.. 

«.- 

«.. 

«.. 

«.. 

«. 

«... 

«.. 

«.. 

«.. 

«.. 

«. 

«.. 

«.. 

«.. 

«.. 

«.- 

I.. 

».. 

».. 

».. 

». 

>.. 

«.. 

«.. 

«.. 

>.. 

«.- 

».. 

«.. 

».. 

«.- 

«.. 


.  GSJ  .- 
.  GS-i  .. 
.  WO-?.  . 
.  GS^ ... 
.  GS-«.... 

.  es-u .. 

.  GS-S     . 

.  0..  .  .. 
.  SS-ll  .. 

.  os-io . 

.  0     

.  0 

.  OS-?.... 
.  GS  7  .. 

-  GS-2  . 

.  0 

.  GS-3  .. 
.  GS-Il... 
.  GSJ.... 
.  BS-»... 
GS  3  ... 
.  GS-S    .. 

.  0 

.  0 

.  GS-«.... 
.  GS  9.... 
.  GS4... 

-  wn... 

.  »G  5... 
.  GS9.... 
.  GS-4... 
.  GS-1.... 
.  GS-«.... 
.  *G^... 
.  GS  7... 
.  WG<... 
.  GSJ... 
.  GS-4.... 
.  GS-3.... 
.  CS-I... 
.  0  .  .  .. 
.  OS-3... 
.  GS  3... 

.  0 

.  WS-2... 
.  GS-4... 
.  GS4... 
.  W»<... 
.  GS  «.... 
.  OS  3... 
.  GS  9... 
.  GS-'.I... 
.  GS  9... 
.  GS-4... 
.  GS-3.... 
.  SS-9.... 
.  GS  3... 
.  HIG-5-. 
.  GS  11... 
.  WG-5.. 
.  WG.7... 
.  GS  5.... 
.  OS-ll... 

.  0  

.  0 

.  0 

.  GS4... 
.  OS  11... 

.  os-».... 

.  GS  3... 
.  OS  11... 
.  GS-«... 
.  GS-«... 
.  OS  9... 
.  GS-3._ 
.  05-9... 
.  GS-3... 
.  GS-5... 
.  GS-4... 
.  GS-3... 
GS-3... 

.  0 

.  GS-4... 
.»G-J... 
.  GS-i. . . 
.GS-4... 
.  «G-7... 

.  es-4... 

-  GS-i... 
.  GS-4... 
.  GS-4... 
.  WG-5.. 
.  GS-4... 
.  GS-I... 
.  GS-4... 
.  WG-10.. 

-  «(G-9... 
.GS-4... 
.SS-5... 
.  SS-3... 
.  GS-7... 
.  WS-«... 
.  GS-9... 
.  *G-7... 
.  GS-4... 
.  WG-10.. 

.  we-s... 

.  GS-«. .. 
.  CS-9  . 
.  GS-3... 


li.0 
10.0 
3.0 
14.0 
20. » 
3.0 
9.0 
J.O 
U.0 
9.0 
1.0 
8.0 
4.0 
2.0 
2.0 
17.0 
8.0 
28.0 
10.0 
10.0 


4.0 

li.0 
3.0 
2.0 
2.0 
2.0 
4.0 
4.0 
1.0 
3.0 
2.0 

11.0 
8.0 
4.0 
4.0 

14.0 
1.0 

21.0 
4.0 
.1 
i.O 

12.0 
i.0 
5.0 
5.0 


t.0 
13.0 
.6 
4.0 
1.0 

lao 

12.0 
14.0 
10.0 
18.0 
14.5 
2.0 
1.0 
2.0 
16.0 
11.0 
11.0 
3.0 
4.0 
4.0 
19.0 
3.0 
19.0 
1.0 
3.0 
11.0 
12.0 
4.0 


5.0 
5.0 
17.0 
12.0 
1.0 
9.0 
.1 
4.0 
8.0 
16.0 
3.0 
1.0 
16.0 
7.0 
8.0 
18.0 
4.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
12.0 
19.0 
19.0 
13.0 
LO 
4.0 
3.0 


GS-11 

GS-4 

OS-3.... 

1NG-2 

GS-7..    - 

WG-9 

GS-3-... 

OS-9.... 

GS-9 

OS-5 

OS^  .. 

.     ..    GS-4  .. 

OS  9    ... 

OS-9  ,     . 

CS-3  .    . 

GS-5       . 

.  ...  WG  9  . 

GS  3 

GS-4 

WG-5..   . 

GS-I. 

GS-3       . 

WO-S.... 

GS-3 

WG-2.... 

OS  9  .  .. 

GS-7 

GS-i 

GS-2 

GS-4 

.  ...    OS-4  .  . 

.. 

WG-8..  . 

WG-2.. 

GS-9 

GS-3 

OS-6 

OS-ll      . 

0 

GS-9 

GS-9  .. 

GS-3 

GS-4 

GS-4  . 

WG-?.... 

WG-2. 

WG-2  .  . 

WG-3 

GS-I 

GS-4    . 

GS-4    .   . 

WO-5.. 

.  GS-4 

GS-3.      . 

0 

WG-2..   . 

0S9        . 

WC-9..  . 
WG-5.... 

GS-9 

...  0 

OS-I.   . 

GS-9 

GS-4 

GS-4.... 

OS-9 

GS-4 

0S.9.... 

GS-4 

WG-a 

GS-9.. 

GS-9 

WC-2... 

GS-5 

WG-2 

Wt.3.  . 

.  ...    GS-9 

WG-9.  .. 

WG-i 

GS-9. 

0 

GS-9  ..  . 

WG-2.    .. 

GS^ 

GS-5.      . 

GS-S.. 

.  .  ..  GS-3 

WG-2.   .. 

GS-3..  . 

WG-9.. 

GS-I4... 

GS-3. 

WG-4.   .. 

CS-9.... 

GS-12... 

GS-3 

GS-11. ,. 

GS-7 

WG-9. ... 

GS-3... 

GS-I 

GS-9..   . 

0 

..  SS-IO 

WG-5.... 

0  0 

1  1 

1  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  1 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  1 

0  1 

0  0 

0  1 

0  0 

0  I 

0  1 

0  0 

0  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  1 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  1 
0  0 

0  0 

1  1 

0  0 

0  I 

0  1 

0  0 

0  I 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  1 

0  0 

1  1 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  I 

0  0 

0  0 

0  1 

0  I 

0  I 

0  0 


0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 
0 

8.0 
1.0 

13.0 
2.0 
2.0 
8.0 
9.0 

IS  0 
1.0 
8.0 
3.0 
3.0 

28.0 
3.0 

e.o 

1.0 
13.0 
2.0 
25.0 
3.0 
1.0 
6.0 
7.0 
25.0 


5.0 
17.0 

4.0 
30.0 

2.0 
15  0 


3.0 
10.0 
30.0 
2.0 
1.0 
7.0 
2.0 
11.3 
15.0 
17.0 


16.0 
I.  5 
8.0 
3.0 
8.0 
9.0 

25  0 
2.0 

22.0 
3.0 

22.0 
1.0 

15.0 
1.0 

17.0 
9.0 

15.0 
5.0 
90 

10.0 
7.0 
1.0 

13.0 
4.0 

25  0 

10.0 

11.0 

16.0 
6.0 
5  0 
2.0 
.1 
5.0 
7.0 
8.0 

11.0 
9  0 
6.0 
3.0 

xo 

1X0 

21.0 
1.0 

150 
XO 

14.0 
50 
2.0 
.1 

11.0 
1.0 
7.0 
4.0 
2.0 

21.0 
8.0 


8 

8 

GS-4..   . 

8.     . 

8 

OS-I.   . 

8. 

OS-4..    . 

8 

WG-2.... 

8 

OS  4 

8 

OS-ll... 

8.   . 

WG.2  ... 

8 

OS-4..    . 

8 

GS  3..    . 

8 

OS-5.... 

8 

GS-9..    . 

3 

OS  3..    . 

8 

GS-9.. 

8. 

OS-9... 

8...    , 

GS-4... 

8 

WG-8.... 

8 

0S.3..   . 

8 

WG-2..  . 

8 

WO-9.. 

8 

WG-7.. 

8 

..         OSI... 

8 

.           0S9..  . 

8...   . 

8 

WO-8.     . 

8 

OS-I.. 

8 

GS-7 

8 

GS4..   . 

8 

.   .     .  WG.3.... 

8 

GS  4..   . 

8 . 

OS  3..   . 

8 

.  OS  3..  . 

8 

.           GS-11... 

8... 

.     ,    .  WO-8.... 

8 

WG-10... 

8.   . 

.      OS-9.... 

8 

.  OS  9..   . 

8 

WO-i.... 

8.    .    . 

GS-11... 

8 

GS-5.... 

8 

OS  9..   . 

8 

OS  9..   . 

8 

GS-9..   . 

8 

0  

8 

OS-4.... 

8 

.         0S9..   . 

8 

GS-5..   . 

8. 

GS-4..   . 

8 

.           OS  11... 

8 

WG-10.   . 

a 

OS  3..   . 

8 

.     -      WC-5..  . 

8 

WG-5..   . 

8 . 

.           WG-5.... 

8 

GS-9 

8 

WG-U... 

8 

0 

8 

.  WG-9    -. 

9 

GS-14 ..  . 

9 

-    6S-14 

9 

...  .  6S-14.... 

9 

GS-14. ... 

9 

GS-13    .. 

9 

GS-13. ... 

GS-13. ... 

9 

OS-13    .. 

9 

GS-13... 

GS-12.... 

9 

GS-12     . 

9 

OS-12.... 

OS-12  .  . 

9 

GS-i2     . 

9 

GS-11      . 

9 

GS-11.... 

GS-U... 

9 

.  OS-ll  ... 

OS-9 

9 

GS-9 

GS^9 

9 

GS-9    ... 

GS-9 

9 

.     ...  GS-9  .... 

GS-9 

9 

OS-9 

GS-9 

OS-9 

9    .     . 

.     ...  GS-9 

GS-9 

GS-9 

9 

GS-7 

OS-7 

9 

.  GS-7..  .. 

GS-7 

9 

OS-S 

9.   ... 

CS-5 

OS-5 

9 

.      -.  OS-5     „ 

GS-5    ... 

9      -    . 

....  GS-5 

9 

GS-i  .  .. 

9 

OS-5 

9 

OS-5 

GS-5     .. 

GS-i 

9 

OS-5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

n 

n 

0 

n 

0 

0 

n 

0 

1 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

u 

1 

(1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

11 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2.0 
19  0 
20.0 

!o 

4' 

11 » 

'in 

6" 

!-o 
la 

3." 

1." 

6.0 
2.0 
21.0 
2.0 
4.0 
8.0 
l.i 
1.0 
9.0 
2.0 
18.0 
7.0 
XO 
20.0 
6.0 
6.0 
19.0 
XO 
10.0 
14.0 
11.0 
1X0 
.2 
16.0 
6.0 
1X0 
12.0 
1.0 


17.0 
1X0 
2X0 
14.0 

7.0 
19  0 

1.0 
19.0 

7.0 
16.0 

1.0 

lao 

9.0 

2.0 

2.0 

215 

9.5 

10.5 

12.5 

18.5 

28.5 

1X5 

5.5 

14.5 

17.5 

215 

7.i 

7.5 

11.5 

2a5 

1X5 

7.5 

4.5 

14.5 

2«.5 

11. 5 

2.5 

17.5 

17.5 

X5 

38.5 

15.5 

2.5 

3V5 

17.5 

1.5 

S.5 

25.5 

9.5 

16.5 

2C5 

1.5 

11.5 

6.5 

X5 

X5 

12.5 

«.i 

7.5 

l«.i 

6.i 

\> 
18.5 
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<«) 

(B) 

(C) 

(0)       <e) 

(F) 

9 

....  GS-5 

16.5 



.-.-  GS-4  .... 

....  GS-4 

....  OS-4 

1X5 

...  GS-4 

4.5 

....  GS-4 

18.5 

....  GS-4 

12.5 

....  GS-4 

12.5 

....  OS-3 

12.5 

....  0 

11.5 

....  0 

7.5 

....  0 

21.5 

.      0 

14.5 

....  0 

6.5 

0 

10.5 

0 

12.5 

0 

-2.5 

0 

10.  i 

0 

24.  i 

WG-10... 

6.i 

.....  WC-9.... 

WG  9  ... 

17.5 

I  

WO  9... 

i.i 

1 

WG-7.... 



WG-7.... 

0 

19.5 

Wt7.... 

0 

WG-5.   .. 

18  5 

WG  5.... 

2.5 

WG-5.... 

wos... 

7.5 

WC-3.... 

WG-2.... 

X5 

0 

>.i 

0 

18.5 

0 

15.5 

0 

6.5 

0 

4.5 

0 

6.5 

0 

4.5 

0 

X5 

0 

20.0 

0.        . 

GS-9-... 

21.1 

0 

os^ 

16. « 

10   ..    .. 

CS-14  ... 

36.7 

0 

GS-9 

20.2 

0 

GS-ll--.- 

5.9 

0 

GS-3 

10 

OS-12.... 

19.1 

10 

.GS-7 

14.5 

10 

GS-4 

10 

OS-9 

18 

222S 

wnx 

GS-11.... 

..  0 

1.5 

0 

7.6 

GS-9 

1.7 

10 

GS-7 

10...    . 

OS-9 

10 

GS-9 

2.1 

10 

GS-11.... 

4.8 

10 

GS-3 

las 

10 

.  ..  GS-12.... 

10 

GS  5 

6.5 

10 

OS-9 

10 

CS-4 

10 

GS-4 

.2 

10 

WG-10... 

11.7 

10 

OS-4 

10.7 

10 

OS-4 

10 

..  GS-i 

2X5 

10 

0..  

5.1 

10 

.     .-  GS-7 

21.8 

10 

.       .  GS-7 

7.8 

10 

GS-I...- 

1.4 

10 

OS-3 

10 

GS-i 

11.9 

ID  ..   . 

0 

10 

OS-6 

23.2 

10 

GS-i 

22.0 

10 

0 

83 

10 

.  0 

6.2 

10 

GS-7 

3X4 

10 

GS-12.... 

27.1 

10 

GS-7 

10 

GS-6 

10.4 

10 

GS-5 

2          14.4 

10 

OS-4 

2            1.5 

10 

OS-I 

10 

OS-4 

X5 

10 

OS-5 

10 

GS-U.... 

4          11.8 

10 

GS-12.... 

2          8.8 

10 

CS-5 

3         34.4 

10 

GS-12.... 

4         14.8 

10 

CS-ll 

5            .8 
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MONETABY  POUCY:  UNCERTAINTY 
AND  OPERATIONS 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or   CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  state 
of  the  national  economy  is  an  issue  of 
paramount  Importance.  The  condition 
or  the  economy  affects  every  citizen.  I 
have  consistently  urged  the  President  to 
take  a  stronger  hand  in  dealing  with  our 
economic  miseries,  but  he  has  yet  to  re- 
spond strongly. 

The  President  continues  to  place 
heavy  emphasis  on  monetary  policy  and 
while  few  can  fault  this  emphasis— it 
should  be  one  factor  considered  with 
other  important  economic  variables. 

In  two  articles  Sherman  Malsel,  mem- 
ber of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  ex- 
amines the  llabiliUes  in  a  single  em- 
phasis of  monetiiry  policy.  In  his  first 
article  "Monetary  PoUcy."  he  examines 
the  content  of  the  term  "money  supply" 
and  "The  Money  Supply"  in  a  longer  arti- 
cle "Monetary  PoUcy:  Uncertainty  and 
Operations."  attempts  to  place  monetary' 
theory  in  perspective  as  a  methodology 
which  assists  in  the  determination  of 
governmental  economic  decisions. 

I  commend  these  articles  to  the  read- 
ers of  this  Record: 

MoMrTART  Pouct:  UNCtrrAmTT  an» 

OPEaATlONS 

(By  Sbennan  J.  Malsel) 
Any  useful  dlscuaslon  of  economic  plan- 
ning and  macroeconomlc  policy  must  deal 
with  a  wide  range  of  theoretical  and  Insu- 
tutlonal  problems.  Some  of  the  most  Inter- 
esting and  Important  of  theee  problems  arise 
when  theoretical  constructs  are  applied  to 
specific  policy  decisions.  I  shall  discuss  some 
of  the  difficulties  encountered  In  designing 
and  execuUng  monetary  policy  as  an  example 
of  this  type  of  problem. 

Specifically.  I  shall  briefly  treat  problems 
arising  from  (a)  confllcU  oT  goals:  (b)  in- 
complete models;   and    (c)    uncertainty.  In 


addition,  I  Shan  consider  some  of  the  meth- 
ods which  the  Federal  Reserve  uses  In  an  at- 
tempt to  meet  some  of  these  difficulties. 

SOME    ntOBLClt    AEZAS    COS    DECISIONMAKIMC 

Conflicts  of  poals 
A  coherent  monetary  policy  must  be  ori- 
ented toward  achieving  both  long-run  and 
short-run  goals.  Long>run  goals  usually  in- 
clude an  optimum  growth  rate  for  real  out- 
put together  with  minlmtmi  levels  oT  unem- 
ployment and  a  relatively  stable  price  level. 
In  attempting  to  achieve  these  goals,  policy- 
makers must  also  consider  sectoral  problems 
such  as  the  balance  of  payments.  Impacts  on 
major  industries  and  geographical  areas,  and 
the  distribution  of  Income.  As  is  well  reoog- 
nlzed.  choices  of  trade-offs  amnpg  these  goals 
and  constraints  depend  heavily  on  value 
Judgments  m  the  decision-making  process. 
In  addition  to  these  long-run  policy  alms, 
however,  there  may  be  goals  which  appear  to 
be  short  run,  but  which  have  longer  run 
implications  for  the  efficiency  and  output 
levels  of  the  economy.  In  the  field  of  mone- 
tary policy  some  of  these  short-run  goals  are 
concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  orderly 
markets  and  with  movements  of  assets  and 
liabilities  among  financial  lusiltutions. 
Avoidance  of  extremely  sharp  shifts  in  rates 
and  flows,  both  domestic  and  international, 
may  mean  lower  longrun  costs  as  well  as 
more  optimum  allocations  of  savings  and 
capital.  Some  of  the  possibilities  which  must 
be  considered  in  the  selection  and  operation 
of  monetary  policies  are  rapid  shifts  of  de- 
posits Irom  Intermediaries  to  money  market 
instruments,  failure  of  financial  Institutions 
and  brokers  or  dealers,  sudden  changes  in 
demands  for  liquidity,  and  the  inability  of 
creditworthy  borrowers  to  obtain  loans  be- 
cause of  a  general  decrease  in  confidence  In 
the  credit  system.  Because  these  and  similar 
eventualities  may  be  extremely  costly  to  the 
over-all  economy,  monetary  policy  must  be 
concerned  with  lu  impacts  In  these  areas  as 
well  as  on  the  level  of  spending. 

Generally,  short -r\in  goals  have  been 
Ignored  by  theorists  In  monetary  economics. 
The  problem  Is  that  most  models  deal  al< 
most  exclusively  with  policy  instruments, 
and  cannot  comprehend  such  forces  as  the 
impact  of  a  sudden  change  in  the  oemand  for 
liquidity,  or  the  difficulties  raised  by  short- 
run  movements  in  financial  flows  and  rates 
of  return  even  though  these  result  In  sub- 
sequent feedback  etTecu  on  the  public  and 
eventual  impacts  on  gross  national  product. 
Despite  their  absence  from  almost  all  models, 
eoonomlsts  recognize  that  such  foroes  can 
create  extreme  pressures  on  particular  types 
of  financial  institutions,  and  that  if  they  be- 
come cumulative  they  can  sertously  damage 
or  destroy  the  underlying  financial  structure 
of  the  economy,  as  they  have  in  past  financial 
panics.  Relating  the  goal  of  avoiding  the  dls- 
equlUbratlng  effects  of  such  developments  to 
other  goals  remains  a  highly  Judgmental  and 
qualitative  process.  Thus,  to  a  certain  extent. 
the  short-term  goal  of  avoiding  the  disrup- 
tive impacts  of  sudden  liquidity  shifts  can 
be  pursued  as  an  end  m  itself,  and  may  at 
times  take  precedence  over  all  other  goals.> 
Given  the  varying  degrees  of  tnterrelated- 
neas  among  potential  goals,  the  nionetary  au- 
thority is  always  faced  with  the  dllenmia  of 
having  to  establish  priorities  among  them. 
and  with  accepting  less  than  optimal  values 
of  conditions  in  one  area  In  order  to  actileve 
a  desired  setting  elsewhere. 

Choosing  a  model  for  policy 
All  policy-makers  use  a  model  or  models 
(implicit  or  explicit)  to  enable  them  Co  estl- 


'  For  a  theory  of  how  a  financial  system 
can  generate  such  short-run  niovements.  see 
Mlnsky  161.  Unfortunately,  there  has  been 
no  successful  attempt  to  translate  the  the- 
oretical content  of  Minsky's  work  Into  an 
operational  model  wbieb  win  assist  policy- 
makers. 
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nutw  the  expected  Impact  of  changes  In  tbe 
policy  v»i1at>lefi  vhlcb  the;  control  on  move- 
meats  la  the  economy  and.  therefore,  on  the 
achievement  ol  tbe  desired  goala.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  there  Is  far  from  complete 
a^e«ment  on  what  are  proper  or  correct 
models  for  this  purpoae. 

Ther«  are  at  least  three  major  types  of 
strategic  monetary  variables  which  theory  of- 
fers the  policy-maker  as  significant  In  Influ- 
encing the  final  goals; 

( 1 1  Monetary  or  credit  aggregates  such  aa: 
the  money  supply  narrowly  or  broadly  de- 
fined: depostu  of  financial  Institutions: 
member  bank  liabilities  or  credit;  broader 
concept*  of  credit  flows,  liquid  assets,  wealth, 
and  lending. 

(2)  RelaUTe  and  absolute  real  ox  nominal 
interest  ratee. 

(3)  The  general  atmosphere  of  the  credit 
markets  and  banking  as  reflected  la  expec- 
tations: demand  for  credit;  and  the  amount 
of  credit  being  supplied. 

The  movements  in  these  strategic  mone- 
tary variables  in  turn  result  from  interactions 
of  the  specific  instrumental  policy  variables 
controlled  by  the  monetary  authority  to- 
gether with  decisions  made  by  private  fi- 
nancial Institutions,  tbe  Treasury,  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals. 

There  are  an  extremely  large  number  of 
models  and  views  which  attempt  to  explain 
how  and  to  what  extent  these  variables  In- 
fluence prices  and  economic  activity  as  well  as 
how  these  Intermediate  variables  are  influ- 
enced by  the  policy  variables  controlled  by 
the  policy-maker.* 

It  should  be  recognized  that  much  of  the 
debate  over  the  correct  choice  of  a  policy 
model  Is  really  not  a  debate  over  macroeoo- 
nomlc  theory.  We  could  probably  build  a 
theoretical  model  which  all  could  agree  on. 
We  could  do  this  by  letting  one  group  set 
down  Its  equations,  and  then  allowing  other 
groups  to  suggest  the  addition  of  other  vari- 
ables and  equations.  Most  theories  could  be 
encompassed  In  a  single  model,  vrlth  a  large 
number  of  variables  and  equations. 

The  present  debate  is  r«a!ly  about  the 
number  of  variables  and  the  sire  of  the  coeffl- 
clenu  on  those  variables  which  are  included 
in  the  models  offered  to  the  policy-maker 
for  hla  use.  Pew  would  completely  rule  out 
the  poaslbllity  that  variables  or  equations 
contained  In  the  theories  of  others,  but  omit- 
ted from  their  own.  might  at  some  point  in 
time  add  to  tbe  explanatory  capacity  of  their 
preferred  model.  Debates  occur  because  some 
assume  that  certain  elasticities  are  large, 
others  that  they  are  small.  Some  drop  equa- 
tions because  they  assume  that  coefficients 
are  zero  in  the  relevant  range  of  variables. 
Thus,  the  policy  debates  center  about  such 
questions  as  how  much  should  a  particular 
monetary  variable  be  altered  at  a  given  time 
If  we  want  to  achieve  a  specific  goal?  Olven 
a  particular  setting  for  a  monetary  variable, 
what  win  be  the  effect  on  other  goals?  Be- 
cause of  all  the  well-known  disabilities  of 
econometrics  and  statistics,  we  have  no  cer- 
tain method  of  choosing  among  the  models 
which  are  offered. 

AnoUier  major  problem  with  today's 
models  is  that  most  theory  concerned  with 
economic  policy-making  remains  one  of  com- 
parative statics.  Even  dynamic  econometric 
models  rely  on  comparative  statics  for  their 
underlying  theoretical  base.  But  policy  in 
the  short  run  deals  with  a  system  which  is 
In  constant  disequilibrium  and  which  is  be- 
ing subjected  to  a  continuous  series  of 
shocks.  We  never  reach,  nor  even  approach, 
the  equilibrium  position  which  most  theories 
and  models  are  concerned  with.  This  is  not 
to  say  that  comparative  statics  Is  useless  In 
helping  to  analyze  policy  choices,  but  only 
to  point  out  It  is  not  a  fully  saUsfaclory  pro- 


■For   a  dlacusBloo   of   tbla  problem,  cf. 

Malsel   tSI- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

cedure.  For  the  present.  Us  about  all  we 
have. 

Uncertainties 

There  are  at  lea^t  three  major  sources  of 

uncertainty  In  planning.  Each  of  these  must 

be  taken  Into  accoiint  in  the  decision-making 

process. 

The  problem  of  selecting  a  model  leads  im- 
mediately to  a  first  type  of  uncertainty. 
When  we  start  to  make  policy,  we  are  uncer- 
tain as  to  the  functional  relationships  among 
variables  and  the  values  of  the  cocfflctenta 
given  by  the  hypothesized  relationships. 
Knowing  that  oxir  view  of  the  world  U  not 
100  per  cent  accurate,  we  encounter  two  sub- 
classes ol  uncertainty  of  this  type: 

(U  First,  there  Is  uncertainty  about  the 
relationships  primarily  within  the  monetary 
sphere.  When  the  monetary  authority  de- 
cide* to  alter  the  setting  of  Its  poUcy  instru- 
ment varlablee.  It  cannot  predict  accurately 
the  Impact  of  these  changes  on  the  Inter- 
mediate monetary  variables.  We  have  only 
rough  estimates  of  the  relevant  monetary 
demand  and  supply  functions.  The  relation- 
ships of  open  market  operations,  or  any 
other  monetary  Instrument,  to  the  money 
supply  or  interest  rates,  particularly  In  the 
short  run,  are  neither  simple,  direct,  nor  fully 
understood.  Beyond  this,  moat  equations  In 
the  monetary  sphere  contain  variables  out- 
side the  control  of  the  monetary  authori- 
ties. The  movements  In  these  variables  may 
or  may  not  be  affected  by  policy  changes. 
but  the  fact  that  they  are  beyond  the  control 
of  the  policy-maker  adds  uncertainty  to  any 
decision. 

(3)  Another  subclass  or  functional  uncer- 
tainty Is  that  which  surrounds  the  relation- 
ship between  the  strategic  monetary  varia- 
bles and  policy  goals.  For  example,  even  if 
we  accepted  a  theory  which  assigned  the 
dominant  role  in  influencing  spending  to 
the  money  supply,  there  would  stlU  be  un- 
certainty as  to  the  value  of  the  coefficients 
relating  current  and  past  changes  in  the 
money  supply  to  the  GNP.  as  well  as  In 
those  relating  changes  In  spending  to 
raovemeuta  in  real  and  nominal  out- 
put and  employment.  In  addition,  existing 
theories  tell  us  little  about  the  short-run 
impact  of  changes  in  the  money  supply  on 
Interest  rate*,  liquidity,  expectations,  or 
availability  of  credit,  all  Impacts  which  may 
be  of  considerable  relevance  to  other  policy 
goals  of  the  monetary  authority. 

A  second  type  of  uncertainty  arises  from 
tbe  fact  that  at  any  time  the  data  which  we 
mu!!t  use  are  far  from  exact.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem which  affects  our  selection  of  both  policy 
and  strategic  goals.  For  example,  the  United 
Slates  data  on  the  gross  national  product  are 
available  on  a  quarterly  basis,  with  a  lag  of 
roughly  one  month  for  the  first  "prelimi- 
nary" estimates  and  then  another  month  for 
■•provlfilonol'*  estimates.  Finally,  once  a  year. 
^Imates  for  the  previous  three  years  are  re- 
evaluated. The  differences  between  the  first 
and  last  estimates  can  be  oooslderable. 
enough  In  fact  to  have  led  some  observers 
to  conclude  that  economic  policy  would  have 
been  different  at  certain  periods  In  the  past 
If  policy-makers  had  been  working  with  the 
"final""  estimates  Instead  of  earlier  ones. 

Similar  problems  of  "noise"  exist  In  the 
monetary  variables.  At  the  time  a  policy 
decision  must  be  taken,  estimates  of  the 
monetary  variables  have  a  wide  variance  or 
a  large  degree  of  unreliability.  It  Is  dlfflcult 
to  decide  whether  to  change  a  policy  tool  If 
tbe  existing  reading  of  the  monetary  variable 
is  well  within  the  normal  range  of  error  from 
a  dttslred  position.* 

Some  theories  assign  most  of  the  responsl- 
bUlty  for  variations  In  spending  and  output 
to  movements  In  the  rate  of  change  in  the 
narrowly  defined  money  supply.  As  an  ex- 
ample, one  well-known  model  estlinates  that 
each  increase  In  the  narrowly  defined  money 
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supply  (H,)  of  VITO  million  will  eventually 
Increase  GNP  by  »1  billion.  But  consider  tbe 
Implications  at  tbe  fact  that  revisions  be- 
tween the  money  supply  as  first  reported 
and  as  ciurently  estimated  average  9163 
million  per  week  for  1967-49.  Revlalons  had 
a  range  of  t— 14  billion  to  9+1.0  billion. 
Their  mean  deviation  was  over  >490  mil- 
lion. In  1960.  revisions  of  the  estimated 
growth  rate  of  the  money  supply  In  the  first 
six  months  amounted  to  over  100  per  cent. 
The  difference  between  the  model's  estimate 
during  the  decision-making  period  and  that 
which  the  model  predicted  from  the  revised 
data  of  the  total  monetary  policy  Impact 
on  the  QNP  was  nearly  110  billion,  or  a 
magnitude  that  In  many  ;ases  would  en- 
compasa  the  difference  between  an  Inflation- 
ary and  deflationary  policy. 

A  third  type  of  uncertainty  confronting 
the  policy-maker  concerns  the  values  of 
the  exogenous  variables  beyond  hla  Im- 
mediate control.  Oovemment  Itself  ta  fre- 
quently a  major  source  of  such  disturbances, 
with  major  changes  In  predicted  spending 
plans  and  revenues.  Business  Investment  Is 
another  example.  Clearly,  the  larger  the 
number  of  exogenous  variables  that  must 
be  included  In  any  model,  the  greater  the 
uncertainty  from  this  source.  Making  more 
variables  endogenous  does  not,  however, 
solve  this  problem.  They  tend  to  Increase — 
not  decrease — the  standard  error  of  fore- 
cast. 

These  and  similar  sources  of  uncertainty 
are  what  make  the  choice  of  proper  indi- 
cators of  monetary  policy  bo  difficult.  Any 
single  Indicator  can  at  any  time  be  giving 
a  completely  Incorrect  reading  of  the  actual 
Impact  of  monetary  policy.  Coefficients  In 
policy-makers'  models  may  be  wrong,  the 
assumed  values  of  the  data  may  be  in- 
correct, the  strength  or  weakness  of  exoge- 
nous variables  may  be  Improperly  estimated. 
As  a  result,  because  of  distortions  intro- 
duced in  the  dec  Is  Ion -making  process  by 
the  vftgarles  of  the  real  world,  a  given  in- 
dicator or  model  at  the  moment  of  the  pol- 
icy decision  may  yield  an  estimate  of  the 
impact  of  monetary  policy  decisions  which 
differs  significantly,  even  to  the  point  of  an 
opposite  sign,  from  those  actual  require- 
ments which  would  be  shown  by  a  correct 
and  true  model. 

PLANimrO  IN  THUB  SHOET  WUIt 

Having  discussed  how  difficult  It  Is  to  de- 
sign monetary  policy  In  a  world  of  conflicting 
goals  and  uncertainty.  I  shaU  now  suggest 
a  SDmewhat  idealized  and  over-slmpUfled 
procedure  which  enables  policymakers  at  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  come  fact-to-face  with 
reality.  If  not  to  unanimous  Bgreement.  It  Is. 
of  course,  a  truism  that  policy  must  be  made 
no  matter  how  great  the  uncertainty.  Fail- 
ure to  alter  monetary  policy  variables  Is  as 
much  a  policy  decision  as  altering  them.  The 
problem  Is  to  obtain  the  best  possible  deci- 
sion given  all  the  dlfHcultles  of  the  underly- 
ing situation. 

The  system  utilised  contains  at  leaat  five 
distinct  attributes.  It  attempts,  obviously,  to 
achieve  the  best  possible  ctirrent  perform- 
ance. In  addition.  In  designing  and  operating 
It,  attention  has  been  given  to  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  a  structure  which  can 
improve  future  performance.  Such  improve- 
ments are  only  possible  If  errors  and  mis- 
takes are  recognized  and  corrected.  This 
means  thnt  existing  theories  and  models 
must  be  constantly  tested  in  order  to  develop 
better  theories,  data,  and  Judgment  for  the 
future. 

(1)  There  Is  a  constant  struggle  and  a 
large  expenditure  of  effort  to  maintain  and 
improve  the  Dow  of  information.  The  knowl- 
edge sought  Includes  both  qualitative  and 
quantitative  data  of  the  past  and  current  sit- 
uations as  well  as  forecasts  of  the  future. 
(3)  Many  different  models  are  used.  Each 
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is  under  continuous  study  with  elements 
being  constanUy  revised  so  as  to  enable  each 
to  encompass  the  latest  developments  In 
both  theory  and  actuality.  The  models  are 
used  to  simulate  varying  policy  options  and 
possible  changes  in  the  non-policy  spheres 
so  that  the  sensitivity  of  the  economy  to  dif- 
ferent exogenous  and  policy  changes  may  be 
estimated. 

(3)  Policy  is  not  usually  altered  In  response 
to  week-to-week  or  short-run  movements  in 
the  data.  Rather  longer  run  spans  are  tised 
in  order  to  avoid  the  pitfall  of  over-Inter- 
pretation of  short-run  developments.  Inso- 
far as  possible,  attempts  are  made  to  give 
pn^ier  weight  to  the  past  reliability  of  the 
data. 

(4)  Policy  is  not  based  on  a  liberal  ac- 
ceptance of  any  specific  fixed  model.  Rather 
It  develops  with  the  use  of  discussion  and 
debate  which  allow  for  tbe  Introduction  of 
Judgment  as  to  the  economy  and  the  model 
and  value  Judgments  over  goals.  All  of  these 
tend  to  be  excluded  (or  deeply  buried  )ln  the 
more  formal  models. 

(5)  A  variety  of  policy  tools  and  several 
monetary  variables  are  encompassed  in  the 
analysis  and  decision-making  process.  It  is 
recognized  that  each  tool  may  have  a  differ- 
ing Impact  on  each  monetary  variable  de- 
pending on  circumstances.  In  addition,  in 
particular  periods,  both  tools  and  monetary 
variables  may  reach  limits  beyond  which  any 
movement  may  endanger  some  of  the  desired 
gr«ls.  Flexibility  is  maintained  In  both  plans 
and  operations  to  allow  BWitchlng  among  pol- 
icy variables  as  indicators  move  outside  their 
normal  range.  In  practice  switching  appears 
to  improve  current  performance.  In  addition, 
it  appears  proper  and  logical  on  theoretical 
grounds. 

The  models 
The  earlier  references,  Malsel  [6]  and 
Davis,  13],  outline  the  basic  type  of  very  gen- 
eral models  used  by  the  Federal  Reserve.  In 
effect,  the  Fed  has  some  specific  poUcy  In- 
strument variables;  open  market  operations, 
the  discount  rate,  ceilings  on  interest  rates 
paid  by  banks,  required  reserve  ratios,  snd 
some  policy  with  respect  to  the  frequency 
and  amount  of  discounts.  Changes  in  these 
variables  interact  with  demands  and  actions 
of  other  financial  Institutions — In  particu- 
lar, commercial  banks  and  the  Treasury — and 
the  general  public.  Tbe  result  of  these  inter- 
actions are  changes  in  the  monetary  aggre- 
gates, in  interest  rates,  and  In  the  willing- 
ness to  lend.  Movements  In  these  strategic 
monetary  variables  in  turn  influence  total 
pending  (the  GKP)  as  well  as  particular 
markets  and  sectors  of  tbe  economy. 

The  decision-making  problem  is  to  deter- 
mine when  and  to  what  d^ree  to  alter  the 
policy  variables  so  as  to  move  the  economy 
closer  to  desired  goals  given  current  assump- 
tions about  the  economy,  exogenous  vari- 
ables, and  the  reactions  to  any  changes  In. 
Fed  policy. 

In  the  Federal  Reserve  System  we  take  as 
the  relevant  planning  period  the  next  twelve 
months,  broken  down  Into  four  quarters.  The 
staff  of  the  policy-making  Federal  Open  Mar- 
ket CotnmlUee  (FOMC)  constructs  a  four- 
quarter  forecast  of  gross  national  product, 
broken  down  Into  components.  The  GNP  Is 
projected  t»sed  on  expected  movemenu  In 
non-mouctary  forces  and  on  specific  assump- 
tions abotit  future  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies Including  their  Impact  on  the  monetary 
variables.  The  projections  include  movements 
In  all  monetary  aggregates  such  as  bank  re- 
serves, the  money  stock,  bank  credit,  all  fi- 
nancial institution  assets,  total  credit  fiows 
and  short-  and  long-term  Interest  rates. 
These  are  based  on  the  expected  Interaction 
between  the  movements  In  the  GNP  and 
the  assumed  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

Within  this  general  type  of  framework,  we 
rely  on  both  Judgmental  and  econometric 
models  to  assist  us  in  evaluating  alternative 
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courses  of  monetary  policy.  Appendix  I  lists 
the  contents  of  a  typical  forecast  of  this 
type.  The  over-all  structures  are  based  on  the 
ONP  and  the  flow  of  fluids  accounts.  A  Judg- 
mental model  of  spending,  output,  employ- 
ment, and  prices  consists  of  roughly  100  vari- 
ables Including  monetary  and  credit  vari- 
ables. Forecasts  are  made  partly  from  past 
trends,  partly  from  individual  equations,  and 
partly  from  computer  models  of  past  rela- 
tionships. These  projections  are  then  checked 
against  the  logic  of  the  large-scale  econo- 
metric model  and  simulations  made  with  it. 
Not  surprlsmgly,  we  conunue  to  rely  rather 
heavily  on  the  Jugdmental  forecasts.  In  fact, 
when  it  comes  to  short-run  policy,  even  tbe 
most  dedicated  econometrlclans  will  concede 
that  mathematical  models  of  the  economy 
have  a  serious  disadvantage.  An  econometrl- 
clan  can  explain  errors  as  stochastic  disturb- 
ances, or  a  de-  latlon  of  actual  from  pre- 
dicted gross  national  product  as  falling 
within  the  standard  error  of  his  model.  The 
policy-maker,  however,  particularly  In  a 
democracy,  cannot  use  this  language  to  com- 
fort critics  If  he  wishes  to  remain,  an  effective 
policymaker. 

Alternatives 
In  the  actual  decision -making  process,  to 
the  basic  projection  one  or  two  alternate 
courses  for  monetary  policy  are  added.  Staff 
analysis  works  through  the  Interrelated 
movements  In  the  monetary  aggregates,  in- 
terest rates,  output,  employment,  and  prices 
which  would  be  expected  to  result  from  dif- 
ferent settings  of  the  policy  Instruments. 

Ideally,  those  projection  exercises  can  be 
(and  to  some  extent  are)  repeated  for  dif- 
ferent views  on  how  monetary  policy  affects 
the  economy.  The  differing  resulta  highlight 
the  critical  vsriables  and  their  Impact  on 
agreed-upon  policy  goals.  Staff  resources  Im- 
pose practical  limits  on  the  ntrniber  of  exer- 
cises. Even  with  extremely  dedicated  and 
competent  staff  members,  we  are  able  to  in- 
vestigate only  a  small  number  of  alternatives 
at  each  FOMC  meeting. 

It  is  difficult  to  over-emphasize  the  Impor- 
tance of  considering  alternative  monetary 
policies.  Without  adequate  presentation  of 
the  Implications  of  alternative  policies,  de- 
clalon-maklng  by  policy-makers  becomes  a 
largely  hit-or-mlss  affair.  If  policy-makers  do 
not  consider  alternatives,  they  are,  in  effect, 
abnegating  their  responsibility  to  make  de- 
cisions. This  point  of  \-lew  quite  clearly  runs 
counter  to  that  which  holds  monetary  policy- 
making should  be  largely  confined  to  follow- 
ing fixed  "rules"  concerning  monetary  aggre- 
gates. 

In  my  view,  the  central  bank  must  develop 
policies  based  on  its  recognition  of  lack  of 
knowledge  of  both  tbe  complete  economic 
fiituauon  and  the  actual  working  of  tbe 
economy.  Contrary  to  tbe  views  of  some  that 
uncertalnues  should  lead  to  less  flexible 
policies,  I  believe,  on  both  practical  and 
theoretical  grounds,  uncertainties  require 
the  use  of  more  Judgment  and  fiexiblllty.  A 
critical  problem  in  using  a  simple  rule  would 
be  what  to  do  when  the  levels  of  tbe  indica- 
tors are  in  areas  with  potentially  large  policy 
Implications,  but  still  well  wlthtn  the  range 
expected  becatise  of  the  "noise"  In  the  sys- 
tem. Particularly  when  we  admit  the  exist- 
ence of  short-term  goals,  such  as  avoiding 
sharp  fluctuations  in  exchange  rates  and 
the  adverse  in^acts  of  sudden  shifts  in  de- 
sired financial  a&set  holdings,  it  is  doubtful 
that  any  monetary  authority  could  proi>erly 
function  with  only  a  set  of  unchanging  rules 
to  guide  them. 

Group  decisionmaking 
Tbe  alternative  models  as  presented  by  the 
staff  are  subject  to  analysis  and  debate  by 
the  pollcy-maUers — which  In  the  case  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  consists  of  either 
the  Board  of  Governors  with  seven  members 
or  the  broader  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
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mlttee  which  Includes  the  Board  plus  five 
regional  Federal  Reser^'e  Bank  presidents. 

This  debate  brings  out  differing  theoretical 
interpretations  and  views  with  respect  to 
the  basic  presentation.  Bach  policy-maker 
adds  his  Judgment  plus  any  arguments  he 
may  wish  to  advance  for  theoretical  con- 
cepts or  coefficients  different  from  that  of 
the  staff.  These  differences  may  be  concerned 
with  the  staff's  estimate  of  the  current  situa- 
tion, views  OS  to  the  probable  future  move- 
menu  of  exogenous  variables,  or  as  to  tha 
Impact  of  possible  policy  changes  on  both 
the  monetary  and  banking  variables  and  on 
spending,  output,  employment,  and  prices. 
Tbe  policy-makers  may  also,  of  course,  and 
frequently  do  differ  as  to  their  views  of  the 
weight  to  be  given  to  conflicting  goals.  Such 
differences  encompass  both  the  importance 
of  specific  short-  versus  long-run  goals  but 
also  the  trade-offs  among  prices,  employ- 
ment, balance  of  payments,  residential  con- 
struction, etc. 

The  debate  among  the  poli:y-makera  ends 
up  with  a  decision  as  to  tbe  desired  move- 
ments of  tbe  monetary  variables  over  a  future 
period.  If  necesaary,  action  is  taken  to  reset 
the  policy  variables  in  Une  with  these  desired 
movements.  PoUcy  is  under  constant  re-ex- 
amlnauon  with  a  semi-formal  review  at  least 
weekly  and  a  more  formal  and  detailed  ex- 
amination at  monthly  Intervals. 

Similarly,  revisions  of  the  projections  occur 
at  far  shorter  Intervals  than  the  actual 
horizons  used  in  the  analysis  and/or  that 
adopted  for  policies.  Ongoing  and  prospective 
movements  in  the  policy  variables  are  esti- 
mated on  the  basis  of  incoming  dally  data. 
As  the  data  accumulate,  changes  In  their  ex- 
pected future  relationships  are  indicated  and 
every  week  regular  re-estlraates  of  the  policy 
and  monetary  variables  are  made  for  the  next 
DO  days.  However,  the  detailed  projections  of 
the  ONP  and  all  financial  variables  may  be 
completely  reworked  as  few  as  three  times  a 
year. 

Uncertainty 
How  do  the  FOMC's  decisions  take  account 
of  the  presence  of  uncertainty?  There  are 
four  channels  throtigb  which  allowancea  for 
uncertainty  are  made:  multiple  objectives, 
the  use  of  ranges,  the  use  of  proviso  clauses, 
and  the  ability  to  adjust  settings  on  any  of 
a  variety  of  poUcy  tools. 

In  the  formal  directive  and  associated 
memoranda  which  reeiilt  from  poUcy  meet- 
ings of  tbe  FOMC.  multiple  strategic  goals  for 
tha  intermediate  monetary  variables  as  well 
as  over-aU  policy  goals  are  laid  out.  The  direc- 
tive contains  desired  movements  in  the  mone- 
tary aggregates  plus  ranges  of  bank  reserves 
and  borrowings  and  sensitive  money  market 
Interest  rates  believed  to  be  Internally  con- 
sistent both  with  respect  to  the  monetary 
variables  but  also  to  the  desired  movement 
of  the  economy.  While  numbers  are  given  for 
the  expected  movements  in  each  variable,  It 
Is  recognised  that  variations  around  each  of 
these  numbers  are  to  be  expected.  As  a  re- 
sult. It  is  not  a  nutter  for  immediate  con- 
cern if  the  expected  relationships  between 
policy  goals,  strategic  goals,  and  tbe  day-to- 
day banking  and  money  market  indicators  do 
not  work  out  In  exact  detail.  The  specific 
parameters  which  govern  these  relationships 
are  unknown;  they  may  vary  tremendously  in 
the  short  run  because  of  the  erratic  behavior 
of  the  data,  and  because  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  all  future  exogenous  disturbances 
cannot  be  predicted.  In  between  meetings  of 
tbe  FOMC.  It  IS  tbe  Job  of  the  Manager  of 
the  Open  Market  Account  to  carry  out  oper- 
ations according  to  the  directive  and  its  as- 
sociated memoranda.  Given  the  multiple  ob- 
jectives and  ranges,  the  Manager's  task  of 
dealing  with  uncertainty  is  rendered  more 
feasible  than  if  he  were  given  a  single  objec- 
tive and  single-valued  Indicators. 

Because  the  variances  In  both  the  data 
and  the  relationships  are  recognlaed.  the 
Manager  need  only  make  OMtaln  that  tha 
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IIM1CT«1  direction  and.  wlUiln  a  rather  broad 
range  ilje  rate  ot  movement  ol  the  monetary 
vanatjles  are  maintained.  He  hai  as  guJde- 
DOSU  the  development  of  relationships  In 
the  recent  past  as  well  as  historically.  He 
most  tea"  when  the  estimates  ol  the  Key 
monetary  vanablea  move  too  tar  Irom  the 
desired  path  or  when  they  remain  above  or 
below   the    targeu  .'or .  several   »;oekB.Bnt, 
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cJUbldcr  the  ImpUcttloiio  ir  liquidity  pref- 
erences shift  rapidly  in  an  opposite  direction 
within  a  short  period.  Clearly,  long-run  ob- 
jectives must  have  an  Influence  when  deci- 
sions are  being  reached  on  how  to  deal  with 
short-run  phenomena. 

The  logic  of  the  way  In  which  policy  Is 
formed  and  the  uae  of  multiple  objectives 
should  bo  understood.  No  matter  what  the 
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..>.B  the  ItoSwers  close   and   ccntlnulng     basis  tor  operailons-ellher  monetary  aggre 
fonSct^ltT^   ananclal   marltcts.  he   Is     gates,  money  market  conditions,  or  Interest 

X5JS  to  lie  bU  own  Ji.clgment  a»  to  how     K„.H„_,h.  lOMC  can   hardlv 

best  to  move  to  the  desired  path  with  a  mini- 
mum ot  under-  and  overshooting.  He  is  given 
the  best  technical  and  statistical  aid  avail- 
able but  the  success  of  the  operation  to  meet 


rates  more  broadly— the  POMC  can  hardly 
avoid  malting  Judgments  at  each  meeting  as 
to  the  appropriateness  ot  the  targeu  It  sets. 
Moreover,  when  d.tta  do  not  move  according 
to   expectations    and    past    reutlonahlpa.   it 


fhetlreets  will  depend  greatly  on  Individual     must  maie  Judgmenta  as  to  the  degree  by 
tue  targets  win  u<:c  •  -  a  .>  ..h,„K  1.  m.,  h.  =,ilHni!  to  aacriace  its  loug- 


sklU  and  Judgment. 


which  It  may  be  willing  to  eacrlflce  its  loug- 


•r.,.  f.i«ence  of  orovlso  clauses  gives  the  run  goal  In  the  short  run,  or  may  be  willing 

vS^er  new  Instructions  m  case  the  postu-  «,  alter  lis  long-run  goal  given  the  existence 

r.f^r.i,t.onshlDS   deviate  beyond   accept-  of  uncertainties,  with  emphasis  on  the  path 

ablT rinses    In  effect,  he  Is  told  to  switch  of  monetary  aggregates  over  the  longer  run. 

!,7.%-imkrv  tareet  If  It  can  only  be  main-  monetary  policy  can  permit  unexpected  shifts 

r  i„;rt   at    -he   eioense   ot   an   overly  large  in  the  demands  for  goods  and  services  to  be 

mnvimen-  in  One  of  the  secondary  targets,  offset  by  countervailing  movements  in  Inter- 

?.   .n    mmole     aMume    the    Manager    has  est  rates  and  credit  conditions.  At  the  same 

SJrt   «  ao-iine'  target  the  blending  of  a  3  time,  because  of  concern  with  the  condlUon 

SlTrrat  c-o'wlh  rate  in  the  narrowly  defined  ot  money  markets  over  the  short  run,  it  Is 

S,„n.v  minolv  with  an  8  per  cent  growth  rate  desirable  that  monetary  policy  be  conducted 

!^»   more    broadly   defined    money   supply  m  such  a  way  that  purely  short-run  shltu  In 

..iirh  as  bank  credit  1.  The  blend  Is  used  demands  for  credit  and  money  are  not  per- 

™rtlv  Mcause  ot  knowledge  that  the  errors  mltted  to  lead  to  cumulative  and  undeaired 

w  measuring  the  two  separate  concepts  are  changes  m  market  conditions  and  the  pub- 

iiit.iv  to  be  less  than  the  errors  In  either  one  uoj  spending  propenaitiea. 

^d  nartly  to  encompa.;!  conflicting  theories  The  existence  ot  policy  tools  other  than 

nt  how  monetary  variables  Influence  spend-  open  market  operations  also  enablea  mone- 

ine    Such  a  mone'ar)'  movement  might.  In  t^ry  poUcy-makers  to  deal  more  effecuvely 

the  assumed  case   be  estimated  as  consistent  ^i,h  ^ne  problems  caused  by  uncertainty  and 

with  a  7  D-r  cent  call  money  i Federal  funds)  multiple  goals.  Reserve  requirements,  lending 

rate    Then  depending  on  the  directive  the  ppucy  toward  commercial  banks,  and  mter- 

nrovlso  might  come  mto  eflcc:  even  it  the  g^^  f^^g  reculaUon  can  be  used 
growth  rate  for  mo 
the  call  money  rate 


irowth  rate  for  money  waa  on  target  when  thieving  strategic  and  policy  goau.  WhUe 
•he  call  money  rite  rose  over  8  per  cent.  The  ^^^^  of  these  tools  is  as  sensitive  and  capa- 
D-ovlBO  would  require  that  he  switch  his  ^le  of  day-to-day  adjustmenti  as  open  mar- 
tareet  and  Instead  of  aiming  at  the  growth  net  operations,  they  nonetheless  do  enable 
ra'e  In  the  monetary  aggregates  he  would  poUcy-makers  to  Influence  different  sectora 
attempt  to  lower  the  caU  money  rate  below     a!  the  monetary  system  and  In  such  a  way  as 

8  oer  cent  by  his  operations.  •-  '--'-  '-  ••• >.•——."•■  »»  rtiiv.,i„»  .n.i<  ■ 

TTio  logic  of  the  proviso,  or  •switcWns 
rule  ■•  arises  from  the  lack  of  certainty.  The 
break  In  past  relationships  may  reflect  errors 
in  the  mSaurement  of  the  growth  m  money 
OT  It  might  reflect  a  shift  m  the  liquidity 
schedule,  and  therefore  a  larger  demand 
J^r  monev  In  either  of  these  or  similar  cases 
the  reported  growth  rate  ot  money  should 
be  larger  than  initially  projected.  This  in- 
creased growth  would  be  In  accordance  with 
and  not  harmful  to  the  ultimate  policy  goals. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  the  poUcy-maker  has 
determined  In  advance  that  a  change  in  tar- 
geu would  be  proper.  Model  simulations  In- 
dicate that  such  switches  give  better  results 
than  maintaining  the  original  target  Pur- 
ement   In   the  caU   rata 


to  help  in  the  achievement  of  differing  goals.* 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  conclude  by  re-emphaslzlng  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  Important  results  cf  this 
examination- 
Coherent  monetary  policy  can  be  best 
achieved  by  forcing  policymakers  to  ( 1 )  spe- 
cify their  goaU  clearly.  (3)  think  quantita- 
tively. i3l  explicitly  allow  for  the  presence 
ot  uncertainty.  (4)  consider  In  some  detail 
.tlter.-iatlve  policy  paths  and  their  ImpUca- 
•-ions,  and  (5)  enable  ncn-qua-.:atlve  and 
Judgmental  considerations  to  be  expressed 
111  the  quantitative  form  necessary  tor  opera- 
tions. With  guidelines  based  on  these  factors 
we  can  get  a  twtter  Idea  of  the  trade-offs. 
„.„r  ,T,  t™.  ci.  .-- .  risks,  and  lack  ot  knowleds?  associated  with 
thermore.   any  ■"°""^"„f,.'"  .^t-ron     different    poUcle.    and    aliTtrlng   theoret.cil 

-rt^jse-^ojjf ^girovrfl"de^c.  co^^;---- „,„_ ,,. ,„„. 
-s-n^rorri'^-w.  -.- ;«  -  roircrgoS'  ^i'^T,d:^'T..uT::. 

a  deUca:e  matter.  The  J^**^"*  *°i,";"  and  pr:ic:lcal  seaw  to  u«  overlapping  models 
u^u^ly  th^  POMC.  IS  ^«;^  »  fl^.*?"  Pf^^^a  and  L  many  policy  Instrumen's'^as  possible 
Ity  thai  the  numbers  '-^^."^Jf  •«^"%^3,';  rather  than  to  attempt  to  guess  at  the  right 
the  relationships  ^«  J°;.  ^^^'^^^  f°  '*1*^  theory  or  to  put  one's  entire  trust  In  one  ct 
the  higher  than  expected  short-term  interest  ^  t-         _  ...._. 

rates  *rlse  Irom  a  larger  than  desirable  rise 
m  spending.  In  such  a  case.  >lnce  the  sub- 
ordination of  long-term  to  short-term  goals 
Is  costly,  there  may  be  a  consequent  need  to 
iindenake  drastic  action  to  'get  back  on  the 
path"  towards  the  long-run  targets.  A  shift 
K>  allow  higher  than  previously  expected  cur- 
rent interest  rates  may  be  necessary  even  If 
the  switch  to  using  a  maximum  rate  rather 
thf^n  a  monetary  aggregate  guide  waa  not 
itnjri?_  Fjr  example,  if  a  sudden  shift  In 
liquidity  preferences  calls  for  a  large  in- 
crease In  the  amount  of  reserves  supplied  to 
the  banlcing  system  vl*  open  market  opera- 
tions, the  Manager  and  the  POMC  have  to 


minimum   number   of   variables.   Such 
procedure  will  tend  to  mlnlmlie  unde'lrable 
results. 
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•  The  tendency  for  real  world  poUcy-maSers 
to  use  all  available  tools  (or  "instruments") . 
no  matter  what  the  number  of  goals,  suc- 
gests  that  the  conclusion  reached  by  some 
^Titers,  such  ns  Tlnbergen  110]  and  Mundell 
(7|  ('we  need  no  more  instruments  than 
there  are  goals') ,  Is  not  applicable  to  a  world 
of  uncertainty.  And  recently  Broinard  [11 
and  Poole  |9]  have  formally  demonstrated 
how  the  presence  of  uncertainty  can  lead  to 
operational  policies  quite  different  from 
those  which  would  be  followed  In  a  world 
of  certainty. 


Progress  la  being  made  at  constructing 
workable  rules  of  thumb  lo  guide  poUcy- 
makers.  Even  though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
get  optimal  wlutlona  given  the  curient  state 
of  knowledge,  examining  past  policy  successes 
and  failures  in  light  of  theoretical  advances 
should  help  us  to  avoid  the  worst  mistakes 
of  the  past. 
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FicintE  I^Description  or  a  Recent  Fcdbbai- 

ReSKSVi:    BOASO   JiTOCMEWTAI,   F0REC4ST 

A  total  of  106  variables  were  projected 
forward  one  year  with  estimates  of  the  level 
and  rate  of  change  for  each  variable  in  each 
quarter  of  the  year  ahead.  These  variables 
can  be  classified  Into  six  groups: 

CNP  and  National  Income  (32  series).  In- 
cludes estimates  of  personal  consumption 
expenditures,  broken  down  into  durable 
goods,  nondurables,  and  eervlces;  private 
domectlc  investment,  broken  down  Into  resi- 
dential construction,  business  flxed  Invest- 
ment, and  the  change  In  business  Inven- 
torler;  government  purchases  of  goods  and 
services,  divided  Into  defense-related  Items, 
other,  and  state  and  local  pruchases;  corpo- 
rate profits;  and  personal  Income. 

Emptoymenf  and  Labor  Force  (5  series). 
Employment  is  manufacturing,  armed  forces, 
nonfarm  payroll  employment;  total  labor 
force;  and  the  unemployment  rate. 

physical  Volume  of  Production  (4  series). 
Industrial  production  Index;  capacity  uUll- 
zatlon:  housing  starts;  and  sales  cf  new  do- 
mestic automobiles. 

Balance  of  Payments  {19  series).  Includes 
Imports,  exports;  mUltarj-  expendllurea;  re- 
ceipts and  payments  of  Investmiint  Income: 
corporate  clalma  on  foreigners;  purchases  of 
U.3.  corporate  stocks;  and  in::rease  in  liabili- 
ties to  commerctsJ;  banks  abroad. 

Flow  of  Fund3  (46  series).  Tot«l  borrow- 
ing by  type  of  credit  Insuument  by  sector 
borrowing,  and  sector  supplying:  net  pur- 
chases of  goverumeut  securities  by  sector; 
and  commercial  bank  assets  and  liability  ac- 
quisitions. 

Key  Monetary  Variables  (10  series).  Re- 
serves: money  Eupplles;  bank  credit;  and 
interest  rates. 

From  tbwe  106  variables,  a  total  of  1B7 
series  were  ooostructed  oa  the  variables  were 
expressed  singly  or  in  combination  as  levels, 
changes,  ratios,  and  rates  of  change. 


December  H,  1970 

MoNiTAkT  Pouct:  Tb«  Monbt  StJirtT 
(By  Sherman  J,  Malael) 
Dally  I  am  lurprlaed  by  the  awoeplng  state- 
menta  reported  In  the  pt«a  by  economlatt, 
nnandal  analysu,  pundits,  and  others  ot 
what  has  hopponed,  la  happeiUng.  or  wui 
happen  to  the  money  supply,  and  what  the 
results  have  been  or  will  be  on  Interest  rates. 
Jobs,  prices,  and  the  stock  market. 

My  surprise  arises  because  80  many  or 
these  sutements  accept  as  facta  what  may 
be  misconceptions,  partially  tested  theories, 
errors,  or  wishes.  Common  themes  ot  many 
of  these  pronouncements  are  the  large  differ- 
ences in  gross  national  product,  prices,  and 
Interest  rales  that  will  result  from  rather 
small  differences  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  the 
money  aupply.  The  magnitudes  Involved,  and 
the  unpUed  cause-and-effect  relationships 
are  frequently  described  with  a  confidence 
that  rarely  acknowledges  the  lack  ot  cer- 
tainty surrounding  these  matters. 

I  should  like  to  draw  your  attention  today 
to  some  ot  the  problems  Involved  In  defining 
and  measuring  the  money  supply,  and  In  In- 
terpreting the  Implications  ot  changes  m  Its 
rate  of  growth.  I  would  not  go  so  tar  as  to 
point  to  the  Bible  and  say  that  "the  love  ot 
money  la  the  root  ot  all  evU."  tor  many  econ- 
omists and  othera  interested  In  monetary 
policy  but  I  dont  think  It  amiss  to  suggest 
Ibat  the  love  of  money,  to  the  exclusion  ot 
some  other  Important  tacu  and  uncertain- 
ties of  economic  ute.  can  result  in  Incorrect 
and  mlsleadlne  conclusions. 

Let  me  begin  by  making  some  statements 
which  are  In  a  considerably  different  vein 
than  many  current  comments. 

First,  there  Is  no  general  agreement  as  to 
what  the  term  "money  aupply"  means.  Ita 
meaning  frequenUy  varies  with  the  user. 

second.  If  one  believes  that  changes  in  the 
"money  supply"  cause  movements  in  prices, 
output  and  interest  rates,  and  that  more 
or  lese'aied  relationships  exist  between  the 
changes  In  money  and  the  other  quantities, 
then  In  recent  months  and  years  different 
deamuona  ot  money  would  yield  substan- 
tially different  results. 

Third  similarly,  even  with  a  single  defini- 
tion ot  the  money  supply,  predicted  results 
can  vary  widely  depending  on  whether  the 
estimates  ot  money  used  are  preliminary,  re- 
vised, or  final  and  on  the  periods  used  for 
measuring  changes.  ^^ 

Fourth,  how  much  the  "money  supply 
changes  In  a  month,  quarter,  or  year  results 
from  decisions  ot  millions  of  separate  and 
Independent  imlls.  The  Federal  Reserves  In- 
fluence over  the  money  supply  is  indirect. 
The  links  between  Federal  Reserve  actions 
and  the  decisions  ot  others  to  alter  the  money 
aupply  are  not  fully  understood.  Estimates 
ot  how  much  the  money  supply  will  change 
in  any  period  given  a  speclflc  course  ot  Federal 
Beserve  action  have  a  considerable  margin 
ot  error.  .    ^.    ^ 

None  ot  these  four  statements  Imply  that 
monetary  policy  does  not  have  a  considerable 
Impact  upon  the  economy.  None  Imply  that 
measures  ot  movements  In  various  monetary 
aggregate*  or  concepts  ot  money  are  not  uao- 
ful  gauges  tor  formulating  or  Implementing 
monetary  policy.  There  la  almost  complete 
agreement  that  monetary  policy  doea  affect 
Jobs.  Interest  rates,  and  prices. 

What  these  statements  do  Imply  la  that 
any  simple  aaserUons  as  to  how  or  to  what 
extent  current  or  lagged  movements  In  the 
•money  supply"  cause  or  may  cause  speclflc 
movementi  In  the  very  complex  economic 
and  financial  world  ought  to  be  examined 
with  care.  An  understanding  ot  the  lack  of 
accuracy  In  the  data,  theories,  and  analysis 
surrounding  ovcrslmpllfled  causal  statements 
should  lead  to  a  better  appreciation  ot  pos- 
sible errors  In  the  analysis  of  current  and 
proepectlve  movementa  In  the  economy. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Money  supply  is  a  helpful  tool  to  use  in 
guiding  monetary  policy.  However,  like  many 
useful  but  complicated  tools,  it  has  great 
potential  for  being  misused,  to  the  discom- 
fort of  Its  practitioners,  aa  well  as  the 
economy. 


THE    MONET     StJPPLT     AND    THE    ECONOMT 

Economists  are  in  general  agreement  that 
output.  Jobs,  prices,  and  Interest  rates  rise 
or  fall  m  response  to  a  wide  variety  of  spe- 
cific forces.  Included  among  the  factors 
which  can  alter  the  pace  of  economic  ac- 
tivity are  changes  In  the  growth  of  the  labor 
force,  technological  developments,  changes 
in  wage  rates,  shifts  in  desires  to  save  and 
invest,  changes  in  government  taxes  and 
expenditures,  movements  in  money  and 
credit.  OS  well  as  expectations  of  what  will 
happen  to  all  of  these  forces. 

While  some  analyets  put  more  stress  on  a 
particular  set  of  factors,  few  disagree  that 
each  of  these  forces  has,  at  times,  caused 
economic  fluctuations.  Not  many  economlsu 
accept  the  Idea  that  movements  In  the  econ- 
omy con  be  described  In  simple  terms  or 
that  one  con  predict  aocxiraiely  what  wUl 
happen  over  the  next  month,  six  months,  or 
several  years  from  movements  in  a  single 
variable  such  as  the  money  supply.  In  foct, 
I  know  Of  no  one  who  has  t>een  able  to  pre- 
dict successfully  how  the  money  supply  will 
change  let  alone  how  these  changes  will  In- 
fluence  the   major   economic    variables. 

Yet  as  I  read  the  dally  and  weekly  press, 
see  commenu  of  experts  on  money  and  stock 
prices,  bond  prices,  or  the  economy,  I  fall  to 
note  the  same  skepticism  or  agnosticism 
with  respect  to  statements  on  these  matters 
that  I  find  in  the  technical  lUeraturc.  Slm- 
pUfled  statemenu  about  money  made  to 
clarify  examples  or  help  in  debates  among 
theoreticians  appear  in  entirely  new  con- 
texts. In  their  new  habitat  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  for  more  ^)eclflclty  and  far  fewer 
qualifications  than  in  their  original  context. 
Each  further  remove  of  such  statemenu 
from  their  origin  seems  to  Increase  their  cer- 
tainty. That.  In  my  Judgment,  decreases  their 
likelihood  of  being  accurate  descriptions  of 
what  U  happening  or  u  likely  to  happen  in 
the  economy 


"THE    MONET    STJPPI.T" 

Any  article  on  money  points  out  the  diver- 
sity of  elements  that  have  served  as  money  in 
the  past.  As  our  flnancUl  system  has  grown 
In  complexity,  the  possible  elements  to  in- 
clude have  expanded  rapidly.  Table  I  shows 
a  few  of  the  most  common  definitions  of 
money  currently  In  use.  In  magnitude  the 
amounts  they  represent  vary  from  the  •48 
billion  of  currency  in  circulation  to  a  total 
of  $674  billion  If  we  include  as  money  cur- 
rency plus  deposits  at  all  flnancial  institu- 
tions. Even  this  list  leaves  out  what  many 
would  think  of  as  obvious  candidates  for 
inclusion  such  as  money  orders,  travelers 
checks,  or  debt  created  by  the  use  of  credit 
cards,  which,  to  an  increasing  extent,  is  be- 
ing monetized. 

What  you  call  "money"  really  depends  on 
who  you  are  and  what  you  do.  To  the  world's 
central  banks,  special  drawing  rights  on  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  are  "a  gen- 
erally accepted  means  of  payment ' — ^but  not 
to  any  commercial  bankers.  Money  can  be 
one  thing  for  a  lawyer  and  another  thing 
for  an  economist. 

According  to  one  school  of  thought,  defl- 
nltlons  should  not  be  based  on  grounds  of 
principle,  but  on  grounds  of  usefulness  In 
organlrang  our  knowledge  of  economic  rela- 
tions. Thus,  we  should  deflne  as  "money" 
that  collection  of  private  and  public  debt 
which  yields  the  best  predictions  of  changes 
In  prices  and  nominal  income  or  ONP. 

UnfortunaUly  for  this  approach,  it  fre- 
quently turns  out  that  what  seems  like  the 
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best  deflnlUon  based  on  past   periods  does 
the  poorest  Job  in  predicting  the  future. 

Because  of  failures  and  dissatisfaction  with 
the  purely  empirical  approach  to  the  defini- 
tion of  money,  economics  is  full  of  theoreti- 
cal debates  as  to  what  should  properly  be 
considered  as  money.  Because  of  the  well- 
known  dlfllcuUles  of  any  theory  proving  en- 
other  wrong,  these  debates  change  few  al- 
legiances when  it  comes  to  preferable  deflm- 
tlons  of  the  money  supply.  Thoee  who  use 
the  term  "money  supply"  glibly  are  fre- 
quently unaware  of  or  unconcerned  with 
these  basic  differences  and  the  Impact  they 
can  have  on  current  analysis. 

MKABUaXNC   THE    MOHET    SUPK.T 

In  Table  I,  columns  1-4  give  the  rate  of 
growth  for  each  of  seven  deflnltloos  of  the 
money  supply  for  the  years  1967-1969. 
Columns  5-7  give  the  annual  rate*  of  growth 
of  more  recent  periods. 

You  might  expect  that  if  the  money  supply 
described  as  demand  deposits  and  currency 
grows  at,  say.  6  percent,  other  monetary  ag- 
gregates would  also  grow  at  or  near  6  per 
cent-  Columns  2-7  demonstrate  that  this  is 
simply  not  the  case.  In  1969,  for  example. 
while  demand  deposits  and  currency  were 
growing  at  an  annual  rate  of  2.6  per  cent. 
member  bank  deposits  were  shrinking  at  an 
annual  rate  of  -4.2  per  cent. 

Even  If  the  rates  of  growth  are  not  Identi- 
cal, however,  one  might  nevertheless  assume 
that  the  relative  rates  of  growth  should  be 
roughly  constant.  For  example,  we  might 
expect  that  the  rate  of  growth  of  currency 
in  circulation  should  always  bear  some  con- 
stant relationship  to  the  rate  of  growtJi  of 
currency  end  demand  deposits.  But.  as 
columns  8-13  demonstrate,  this  also  is  not 
the  case.  When  we  look  at  year-to-year  data, 
the  rate  of  growth  of  currency  fluctuates 
from  .83  to  2.33  times  the  rate  of  growth  of 
currency  plus  demand  deposits.  The  similar 
ratios  for  currency,  demand  deposits,  and 
time  deposits  vary  from  -0.61  to  2.14  even 
though  tbe  narrower  concept  makes  up  near- 
ly half  the  second.  The  variance  is  even 
greater  when  we  look  at  shorter  periods. 

Obviously,  If  one  thinks  there  are  close  and 
quite  exact  relationships  between  changes  in 
money  and  what  happens  in  the  economy — 
how  one  defines  money  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. Any  forecast  based  on  one  definition  of 
money  will  vary  from  one  using  another 
definition  by  the  full  amount  of  the  large 
differences  In  movements  among  the  oon- 
cepls  of  money  shown  In  the  table. 

The  problems  of  measurement  go  far  be- 
yond the  differences  in  definition.  They  exist 
within  each  series.  The  figures  one  sees 
quoted  as  to  how  the  "money  supply"  grew 
over  the  past  week,  month,  or  quarter  hw 
an  error  factor  (RMS)  of  50  per  cent  or  more. 
Therefore  what  should  be  expected  to  hap- 
pen to  some  other  magnitude  If  there  were 
a  direct  causal  relationship  would  have  tbis 
great  an  error  also. 

For  example,  consider  the  impUcatlons  of 
the  fact  that  differences  in  the  money  sup- 
ply as  it  was  first  reported  for  each  week 
in  1967-69  and  ai  It  was  revised  early  this  fall 
had  a  range  of  minus  »1.4  bllUon  to  plus  »1.0 
billion.  The  mean  deviation  was  over  »490 
million.  In  1969,  revisions  of  the  estimated 
growth  rate  of  the  money  supply  in  the  first 
six  months  amounted  to  over  100  per  cent. 
The  difference  between  one  weU-known 
model's  estimste  during  the  period  when 
monetary  policy  decisions  had  to  be  made 
and  that  which  the  model  predicted  from 
the  revised  daU  of  the  total  monetary  policy 
Impact  on  ONP  was  nearly  »10  billion.  Such 
a  magnitude,  in  many  cases,  would  encom- 
pass the  difference  between  on  inflationary 
and  deflaUonary  policy. 
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These  reTlslona  arise  partly  becauce  pre- 
liminary daia  include  a  large  nximber  ol 
estimates.  They  also  arise,  however,  frooQ  the 
fact  that  the  actual  treatment  by  banlu 
and  other  tnatltuUona  of  what  Is  considered 
money  alters  over  time.  When  the  new  treat- 
ment becomes  ob\ioue.  either  the  deflnlUon 
must  be  changed  or  the  serlea  revUed.  A« 
an  example,  most  definitions  of  the  money 
supply  Include  demand  deposits  at  commer- 
cial banks  adjusted  for  certain  factors.  One 
of  thMe  factors  Is  usually  cash  Items  in  the 
process  of  coUectton.  But  the  tremendously 
heightened  activity  of  American  banks 
abroad,  plus  the  operations  ot  their  inter- 
national subeldlarles  such  as  Edge  Act  cor- 
poraUons,  taken  together  with  the  actlvUleo 
of  foreign  banks  and  agencies  In  our  own 
ciomestic  banking  operations,  added  to  the 
ever-present  ability  of  bankers  to  devise  new 
techniques  of  making  payments,  have  re- 
sulted In  considerable  problems  In  estimat- 
ing the  amounts  of  cash  Items  considered  to 
be  In  collection.  Changes  In  regulations  and 
the  estimates  of  these  Items  result  in  sig- 
nificant differences  in  rates  of  monetary 
growth. 

Thc5o  dlfflcultlee,  plus  the  yearly  changes 
resulting  for  re-«s:imates  of  d^H»lt3  at 
non-member  banks  and  re-ad]ustments  In 
the  seasonal  factors  which  give  us  a  season- 
ally adjusted  money  supply  figure,  should 
make  any  commentator  cautious.  He  who 
points  to  a  particular  number  as  represent- 
ing "the**  money  supply  at  any  given  point 
la  time,  and  who  then  makes  sweeping  Judg- 
ments about  the  direction  of  Federal  Reserve 
policy  and  its  implications  for  the  future  la 
bound  to  find  that  frequently  he  has  built  a 
fine  an&lytlca]  structure  on  shifting  sands. 
After  the  next  revision  In  data,  his  theories 
and  analysis  may  find  their  foundation  sure- 
ly shaken,  if  not  removed  entirely.  In  fact. 
It  Is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  that  by 
merely  substituting  later  data  in  the  analy- 
sis, cooclustons  drawn  from  earlier  data 
might  b«  reversed. 

THK  USZrUtJfESS  OF  THK  MOOTT  8DFPLT 
CONCXPT 

nils  crlUcal  view  of  what  I  believe  to  bo 
uncritical  uses  of  the  money  supply  concept 
Is,  of  course,  not  new.  I  and  many  others 
have  spoken  and  written  of  tills  problem  fre- 
quently In  the  past.  I  am.  however,  often 
asked  whether  I  don't  see  an  Inconsistency 
between  these  observations  and  the  fact  that 
for  the  past  five  years  I  have  even  more  fre- 
quently Etreeeed  the  need  for  the  Federal  Re- 
ser\'e  to  pay  more  attention  In  Its  policy 
formulation  and  operations  to  changes  In  the 
money  supply  and  monetary  aggregates.  (The 
term  "monetary  aggregates"  simply  reflects 
the  fact  that  the  theoretical  and  operational 
concepts  of  the  money  supply  are  so  Inexact. 
If  for  ahort-hond  purposes  one  defines  the 
money  supply  concept  narrowly,  one  needs  a 
broader  term.  l.e..  "monetary  aggregates."  to 
reflect  the  oCbar  and  more  broadly  based  re- 


lated concepts  such  as  those  shown  In  the 
table.) 

The  simple  answer  Is.  "No!"  The  Federal 
Reserve  did  In  the  post  pay  too  little  at- 
tention to  movements  m  the  monetary  ag- 
gregates. The  Increased  attention  given  to 
changes  In  the  money  supply  have,  In  my 
Judgment.  Improved  the  System's  responses. 
Critical  to  progress,  however,  has  been  a  rec- 
ognition of  the  uncertainties  in  theory.  In 
data,  and  In  operations  which  surround  the 
concept  of  the  money  supply.  Past  and  fu- 
ture Improvements  require  that  these  un- 
certainties be  explicitly  taken  Into  account 
and  not  neglected  or  assumed  away. 

The  Federal  Reser^-e  does  Influence  the 
growth  rate  of  money.  Through  Its  direct 
impact  on  bank  reserves,  or  Interest  rates, 
and  on  expectations,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Influences  bank  credit,  currency,  bank  de- 
posits, bank  and  corporate  liquidity,  Interest 
rates,  and  lending  and  borrowing-  These 
changes  In  money  and  credit  have  an  Im- 
pact on  how  much  the  economy  spends  and 
on  what.  This  spending  together  with  supply 
conditions — including  the  price  and  wage 
actions  of  business,  labor,  and  governments — 
m  turn  influence  prices  and  employment. 

The  chain  of  causation  and  the  amount  of 
The  relationships  between  Federal  Reserve  ac- 
tion and  movements  In  money,  In  spending, 
prices,  and  employment,  may  be  hidden  in 
the  shadows  and  far  from  clear,  but  experi- 
ence shows  that  they  do  exist.  This  means 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  must  manage  Its 
operations  with  the  greatest  possible  skill 
to  avoid  the  type  of  disasters  which  our  and 
other  economies  have  experienced  too  often 
In  the  past. 

In  formulating  policy  and  conducting 
operations,  paying  greater  attention  to  the 
money  supply  has  many  adi-antages.  When 
considered  in  conjunction  with  movements 
in  interest  rates,  sales,  and  output,  attempts 
to  use  the  money  supply  as  a  guide  or  tar- 
get require  that  greater  attention  be  paid 
to  unexpected  and  undeslred  movements  In 
the  basic  economy. 

If  operations  are  related  to  movements  in 
the  monetary  aggregates,  the  Intact  of  un- 
wanted movements  In  the  economy  which 
become  reflected  In  the  demand  for  money 
and  credit  will  not  be  allowed  to  lead  auto- 
matically tc  too  much  or  too  little  expan- 
sion In  reserves  and  money.  Instesd.  If  for 
example,  real  demand  Is  falling,  action  to 
maintain  the  growth  of  the  monetary  ag- 
gregates will  cause  a  greater  fall  In  Interest 
rates  than  would  otherwise  occur.  This  In 
turn  will  cause  a  counter-depressing  Im- 
provement m  basic  demand. 

At  a  more  technical  level,  operations  re- 
lated to  the  money  supply  allow  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  focus  more  readily  on  the  Inter- 
mediate term  and  the  longer  run  or  lagged 
effects  of  its  actions.  Even  though  In  the 
short  run  rates  of  change  In  the  monetary 
aggregates  may  be  extremely  erractlc.  for  the 
longer  period  It  appean  to  be  simpler  to 


construct  probable  relationships  between 
movements  In  the  aggregates  and  In  spend- 
ing than  It  is  using  other  monetary  variables. 

CONCLUSION 

Let  me  oonclude  by  summarizing  a  more 
lengthy  paper  I  have  written  on  this  topic. 
To  conduct  monetary  policy  successfully,  the 
Federal  Reserve  must  think  In  quantitative 
terms.  It  must  be  clear  as  to  where  It  wants 
to  go  and  must  specify  how  Its  actions  an 
likely  to  old  tn  reaching  those  goals.  In  for- 
mulating Its  plans  for  operations  the  con- 
cept of  the  money  supply  serves  a  useful 
purpose. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Federal  must  take 
Into  account  the  great  uncertainty  which 
surrounds  this  matter.  We  do  not  have  a  100 
per  cent  accurate  map  of  the  critical  rela- 
tionships. We  have  only  rough  ideas  as  to 
what  will  happen  to  tiie  monetary  aggregates 
when  the  Fed  changes  Its  operaUons.  We 
know  even  lees  about  the  relationships  be- 
tween changes  In  money  and  changes  In 
spending.  At  any  time  otir  monetary  data,  on 
which  operations  must  be  baaed,  have  a  hlgb 
possibility  of  error.  Finally,  we  cannot  be 
certain  as  to  how  the  other  major  movers  of 
the  economy,  such  as  government,  house* 
holds,  and  businesses,  will  react  In  the  period 
ahead. 

This  means  that  In  operations  we  must: 

Constantly  struggle  to  Improve  otir  data 
and  knowledge: 

Take  explicit  aoooimt  of  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty; 

Consider  in  detail  alternative  policy  paths 
and  their  Implications; 

Enable  non-quantitative  and  Judgmental 
considerations  to  Influence  decisions;  and 

Remain  flexible  at  any  given  time  in  Qie 
weight  given  to  a  partlctilor  tool,  theory. 
analytical  concept,  or  method  of  operation. 


A  PRIORITY  FOR  THE  HOUSINa 
ACT  of  1970 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or   HEW   TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 
Monday,  December  14,  1970 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  speak 
today  on  a  matter  of  urgent  concern  for 
black  businessmen.  This  week  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  will  meet  to  con- 
sider the  final  form  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1970.  One  of  the  Items  in  the  bill  which 
will  have  to  be  considered  In  the  sec- 
tion Introduced  by  Representative  Moor- 
head  which  is  designed  to  provide  bond- 
ing relief  and  additional  Oovemment 
contracts  for  minority  contractors. 
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December  H,  1970 

I  urge  all  of  the  conferees,  both  House 
and  Senate,  to  keep  this  section  of  the 
House  bill  m  the  conference  report.  Tms 
kind  of  assistance  is  desperately  needed 
and  would  be  a  sign  of  positive  action  by 
the  Congress  in  the  eyes  of  the  black 
business  community.  . 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  include 
in  the  RtcoRO  a  copy  of  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  November  issue  ol 
^Il.loritv  Builder  Newsletter  concerning 
Hepi-esentative  Moobheads  proposal: 
MooanrAO   Licislatiom    Arises    "omJ^''"' 

ACE  AV\«.AB1-E  TO  ALL 

■The  conMrucilon  Inrtustry  has  trsdltlon- 
„llv  b«n  the  way  up  l!ie  economic  ladder 
?or  ethPlc  groups.'  staled  wlUUn.  Moc^- 
head.  Democratic  Congreasnian  from  down 
town  Pltuburgh.  a.  he  '"«="««<»^"«  "'"" 
that,  led  to  the  Introduction  ol  his  l»n<»l"8 
guarantee  blU.  -But  In  the  past.  iSurety) 
bonds  have  been  unavailable  to  members  of 
minority  uroups  or  small  contractor*  with 
nmlti'crSlt.^h.  said.  "My  bill  will  aalo" 
these  men  a  chance  to  compete  in  the  con- 
struction Industry." 

Moorhead'B  bill.  Jc-merly  HR.  15470,  em- 
powers HUD  to  guarantee  bonds  'or  »°y 
dlsidvaniaged  contractor  on  »■»'  «'°""'J: 
tlon  contract.  The  bill  also  allocates  «3 
mlUlon  to  HUD  for  technical  assUitance  In 
the  implementation  of  the  guarantee^  Moor- 
heads  bul  has  been  added  to  the  Housing 
Act  of  1970.  which  win  he  voted  on  when 
Congress  reconvenes  after  the  November  elec- 

"  MMrhead.  one  o!  the  House  experts  on  In- 
surance matter,  was  responsible  for  holding 
hearlnra  on  bonding  for  minority  contrac- 
w"  if  the  subconinlttee  on  Housing  (or 
the  House  of  Representative^  "'  "°f,^,f 
responsible,  as  a  member  of  this  subcomm  t- 
tee  for  securing  passage  by  the  subcommit- 
tee as  well  as  by  the  full  committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  which  approved  the 
bin  in  September. 

BONDIMC   raOBLEMS   COME  VT  AT   fU* 
PLAN    KXAaiNGS 

Moorhead  first  became  aware  of  the  ob- 
stacle that  bonding  presented  mUiorlty  con- 
tr^to,;  at  the  PAIR  Phm  h"«7«„'°i«'"«';'^ 
m  Chicago  during  the  Spring  ot  1»»0- ^of'" 
head  had.  during  the  previous  J""^; J""" '^ 
strumental  In  obtaining  passage  of  the  Urban 
Propertv  and  Protection  Law  which  spon- 
sored the  Fair  Plan.  PAIR  plan  hearings  were 
held  by  Moorhead  to  determine  the  unpact 
of  the  plan.  However,  during  the  hearings. 
Mveral  contractors  tesUlled  that  bombing  was 
more  crucial  for  them  than  P">P«"y  "'»"': 
ance  and  that  It  was  Impossible  for  them  to 
obtain. 

THE    1«6»    BILLS 

Moorhead  listened  carefully.  When  he  went 
back  to  Washington,  he  was  determined  to 
set  leclslatlon  passed  that  would  help  mlnor- 
Itr  contractors  obtain  bonding.  He  met  with 
Senator  Birch  Bayh.  (D.  Ind.t  and  eventu- 
olly  acted  as  the  HoiL-e  sponsor  for  Bayhs 
three  bills  that  were  designed  to  provide 
bonding  relief  and  additional  govemtnent 
contracts  for  minority  contractors.  Moorhead 
stated  that  he  felt  "these  bills  were  an  ej- 
tremelv  comprehensive  attack  on  the  prob- 
lem "  However,  he  knew  that  passage  would 
take  some  time  Be  therefore  Introduced  a 
fourth  bill  that  called  for  SBA  to  guarantee 
bonds  on  all  contracU  to  disadvantaged  con- 
tractors. 

WHAT    HAPPIMIDTO    THE    USS    aiLLS 

Of  the  four  bills  Introduced,  only  one 
passed  in  1969.  This  bill  provided  for  aHlrma- 
tlve  action  on  letting  HUD  contracts  In  pov- 
erty areas.  But  no  bonding  relief  was  passed. 
Yet  the  need  for  bonding  by  minority  con- 
tractors was  urgent.  Moorhead  reassessed  the 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

legislative  sltuutlon.  and  decided  to  Introduce 
another  bill  that  would  have  a  better  chance 
ot  being  passed  and  immediately  imple- 
mented. He  thus  turned  to  HtrD  as  the  guar- 
antee agency.  HR  15470.  now  Incorporated 
into  the  Housing  Act  of  1970.  mandates  HUD 
to  guarantee  bor.dliig  on  any  contract  to  a 
disadvantaged  contractor. 

LXGISLATIVE   PROSPECTS   IM     1970 

The  Moorhead  amendment  to  the  Housing 
Act  of  1970  stands  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  passed.  The  only  obstacle  to  passage 
would  be  a  possible  confUct  with  the  Admm- 
istratlon-s  Small  Business  BUI.  This  bill  has 
Incorporated  Bayhs  and  Moorhead  s  bond 
guarantee  provisions,  but  has  nanuKl  SBA  as 
the  guarantee  agency  The  bill  has  been  en- 
dorsed bv  Senator  Bayh.  although  he  has 
stated  that  It  only  goes  hall  way  In  solving 
the  bonding  problem.  Moorhead.  however. 
feels  that  HUD  Is  better  equipped  to  •dmlu- 
ister  such  a  program.  He  also  feels  that  HUD 
has  a  better  reputation  among  minority  con- 
tractors and  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  con- 
fidence ot  the  minority  community  In  this 
program  HUD  officials  themselves.  It  has  been 
Mated,  would  like  to  see  the  surety  guarantee 
program  operate  out  of  HUD. 


THE      8ST— SUPERSONIC       TRANS- 
PORT:  TWO  VIEWS 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  vmcnaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  December  14.  1970 
Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  called  an  environmental  mon- 
ster and  a  taxpayer's  nightmare,  an  un- 
needed  extravagence,  and  a  raid  on  the 
Treasury.  In  fact,  it  is  none  of  these,  but 
the  supersonic  tran.'port  has  stirred  the 
imaginations  of  proponents  and  oppo- 
nents, generating  much  comment. 

The  reasons  for  not  developing  the 
plane  have  been  given  widespread  pub- 
licity  Generally  they  Include — 
The  great  cost  of  development. 
Need  to  divert  Govem-ment  funds  to 
poverty  and  other  social  programs. 

Lack  of  any  apparent  need  for  such 
airspeed. 
Sonic  booms. 

Danger  of  radiation  damage  to  pas- 
sengers. .         . 

Pollution  of  the  upper  atmosphere  by 
jet  exhausu  with  effects  on  world  cli- 
mate. ,  ..    . 
Destruction  of   the  zone   layer   that 
protects  against  ultra-\1olet  rays. 

The  S8T  is  a  public  question,  and  these 
are  not  the  kind  of  objections  that  should 
be  swept  under  the  rug.  The  public  is 
entitled  to  hear  and  weigh  these  points. 
It  Is  also  entitled  to  hear  the  answers 
to  them.  ,    _.  , 

In  the  face  of  these  objections.  I 
wonder  how  many  can  say  why  an  Ameri- 
can 8ST  is  wanted. 

There  are  certain  things  the  SST  is 
not  being  built  to  make  .sonic  booms, 
pollute  the  air.  change  the  climate,  waste 
money,  and  irradiate  passengers.  Just 
as  assuredly,  there  are  certain  things 
the  SST  1.-;.  It  Is  the  next  generation  of 
passenger  plane. 

The  supersonic  age  Is  here,  whether 
the  United  SUtes  builds  an  SST  or  not. 
They  are  going  to  fly.  even  over  this 
Nation.  The  "Concorde"  buUt  jointly  by 
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Great  Britain  and  Prance,  and  the 
Russian  TU-144,  both  fly  at  60.000  feet 
in  the  supersonic  range.  When  put  into 
service  they  wiU  be  the  fastest  planes 
in  the  commercial  skies.  To  meet  the 
competition  of  the  airlines  of  BriUin, 
France,  and  Russia,  the  airlines  of 
Amenca  will  tie  forced  to  import  $12 
billion  worth  of  Concorde  SST's. 

The  question  that  has  to  be  answered 
is.  what  can  we  do  about  this  sltuaUon. 
What  is  open  to  us,  what  is  the  best  way 
to  proceed? 

oaJBtrrioNS  to  est 
First  let  us  consider  some  of  these  ob- 
jections listed  previously. 

There  is  no  basis  in  fact  for  the  allega- 
tion that  water  deposited  at  high  alti- 
tudes by  SST's  could  destroy  the  ozone 
layer  of  the  atmosphere.  The  problem 
has  been  carefully  studied  by  two  scien- 
tific groups,  the  National  Research 
Council  of  the  Natiotial  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  Office  of  Meteorologi- 
cal Research.  They  say  water  particles 
will  not  combine  with  ozone  to  destroy 
the  protective  shield. 

Their  findings  also  help  answer  the 
allegations  of  pollution  and  effects  on 
the  upper  atmosphere.  Under  standard 
atmospheric  conditions  aircraft  are  un- 
llkelv  to  produce  contrails  below  35.000 
feet,  or  above  60.000  feet,  where  the  SST 

"rtll  fiJ'-  £,-._ 

The  water  contributions  of  the  SST 
are  inslgniflcant.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  a  single  large  thimderstorm.  the 
type  common  to  the  tropics,  can  Inject 
as  much  water  vapor  into  the  stratos- 
phere as  would  a  fleet  ot  400  SST's  mak- 
ing four  flights  a  day.  There  are  3.000  to 
6.000    such    storms    dally    around    the 
world.  The  insignificance  of  SST  water 
contributions  to  the  total  vastness  of  the 
atmosphere  allows  no  such  dire  predic- 
tions to  stand.  However,  the  problem  Is 
being  carefully  studied,  since  the  subject 
is  not  a  trivial  one  even  if  the  support- 
ing evidence  for  the  charges  is  lacking. 
But  how  about  ordinary  pollution  by 
exhausts  and  smoke?  Jet  engines  do  not 
pollute  as  much  as  internal  combustion 
engines.  The  engines  for  the  SST  will 
have  even  better  pollution  control  equip- 
ment than  the  redesigned  engines  cur- 
rently being  introduced  on  aircraft  fly- 
ing today.  The  smokesless  burner  and 
other  features  are  being  designed  Into 
them  from  the  start. 

Let  us  compare  the  SST  exhaust  to 
the  automobile.  A  fully  loaded  American 
SST  going  at  top  speed  B'ill  be  emitting 
the  equivalent  of  three  cars  doing  60 
miles  per  hour.  If  the  maximum  of  .'iOO 
planned  planes  were  all  flying  at  once, 
they  would  add  as  much  pollution  as  the 
next  1.500  cars  to  pass  on  your  nearest 
thruway.  and  much  less  than  the  more 
numerous  slower  planes  they  replaced. 
Also,  the  American  SST  has  from  the 
start  taken  into  consideration  the  vari- 
ous environmental  concerns  in  the 
plane's  design,  unlike  the  Concorde  or 
TU-144. 

Looking  at  the  facts  relating  to  the 
radiation  hazard  reveals  that  SST  pas- 
sengers would  receive  little  more  radia- 
tion than  if  they  were  flying  at  the 
35.000-foot  level  of  present  day  Jets. 
Indeed,  at  the  65.000-foot  level  the  radla- 
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Hon  generally  Is  almost  the  same  as  it  is 
at  ground  level  in  New  York  City,  and 
not  a^  great  as  In  some  areas  of  South 
America. 

In  time  ol  solar  flares  the  pilot  would 
be  ordered  to  fly  at  a  lower  level:  mi;i- 
tary  planes  have  been  flying  at  these 
altitudes  for  over  30  years.  Actually,  time 
is  a  factor  in  radlaUon  exposure.  Passen- 
gers Jlyins  the  AUantlc  on  a  2'2-haur 
8ST  flight  will  absorb  less  radiation  than 
the  passenger  making  a  6^4  flight  today. 
Radiation  in  either  case  is  usually  negli- 
gible, and  it  is  easily  avoidable  when  it 
is  not  negligible.  The  radation  factor  Is 
not  an  argument  against  the  SST.  only 
a  warning  to  observe  time-tested  pre- 
cautions. 

The  sonic  boom  is  not  nonsense.  A 
plane  flying  taster  than  sound  makes  a 
boom.  There  Is  no  known  way  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  therefore  the  SST  will  have 
to  be  tightly  regulated.  Proposed  rules 
by  the  Department  of  Transportation  are 
tougher  than  those  imprased  on  military 
planes.  SST's  will  be  forbidden  to  fly  at 
t>oom  speeds  over  land  in  O.S.  territory. 
Ships  at  sea  will  certainly  hear  the  2 
pounds  per  square  foot  sound,  the  same 
pounds  per  square  foot  that  hits  the  ears 
of  a  Volkswagen  driver  when  he  shuts 
his  car  door.  For  many  years  military 
planes  have  been  flying  at  twice  the 
speed  of  sound  over  the  oceans  without 
creating  a  maritime  problem. 

We  will  not  escape  from  supers.;nic 
transport  booms  by  preventing  the 
United  States  tnm  developing  SST's 
Britain.  Prance,  and  Russia  have  their's 
alreadv  flying.  If  we  keep  American  firms 
from  making  SST's,  we  will  lose  the  busi- 
ness and  still  get  the  booms. 

The  American  SST  can  operate  from 
today's  runways.  It  will  take  off  in  a 
shorter  distance  'Jian  todays  707,  and  it 
does  not  require  runways  as  thick. 

Regarding  the  need  for  such  flying 
speeds:  probably  not  one  passenger  in 
ten  could  do  much  with  the  4  hours  saved 
in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  though  few 
would  choose  a  7'2-hour  flight  if  a  2' 2- 
hour  one  were  available.  The  interest  in 
speed  centers  on  a  more  productive  pas- 
senger haul. 

The  298-pftssenger  American  SST 
could  make  three  New  York -London 
round  trips  in  the  flying  time  of  one  747 
at  its  cruising  speed  of  595  miles  per  hour. 
In  actual  service  this  would  be  lowered  to 
being  about  twice  as  productive  as  a  717. 
This  kind  of  performance  represents  a 
vast  operating  savings  for  the  airlines  a; 
well  as  the  passengers.  The  economical 
performance  of  SST's  will  help  h  Id 
down  air  fares  as  well  as  save  time.  The 
foreign-equipped  SST  airlines  would 
have  a  huge  competitive  advantage  to 
offer  passengers  the  VS.  lines  wou'd  n  t 
have.  An  alternative  for  the  United 
States  would  be  to  artiflcially  raise  the 
prices  of  tickets  on  foreign  lines,  an  in- 
efHcient  and  free-trade  hampering 
action. 

The  great  redeeming  value  of  the 
American  SST  is  its  greater  productlvit'-. 
nearly  twice  the  747. 

TBI   VU.t7K   or   TH«   SST 

Now  we  get  to  the  real  reason  that  the 
Nation  needs  to  keep  moving  at  full  speed 
on  SST  development.  It  is  purely  eci- 
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nomlc.  There  are  several  diHerent  as- 
pects of  the  economic  situation,  each 
important  and  contributing  to  the  total 
picture. 

In  civilian  plane  sales  we  have  pro- 
vided very  nearly  uii  liie  planes  flown  by 
US.  airlines,  and  Si  percent  of  the  Jets 
flown  by  free  world  commercial  airlines 
We  sold  $3.2  billicn  Ui  commercial  planes 
in  1966.  with  $1  bi^luii  in  overseas  sales. 
In  1989  we  hit  a  high  of  $5,6  blUion.  with 
foreign  sales  rising  to  $2  billion. 

Since  then  a  series  of  blows  has  struck 
the  industry.  C.mmerc;al  Jet  plane 
orders  slipped  off  becau.;e  of  a  monetary 
crisis  in  the  airlines. 

Congress  orderid  a  cutback  both  in 
military  and  space  programs. 

National  policy  dictated  that  we  would 
not  sell  mllitai-y  plane*  to  aggressive 
small  countries  abroad.  The  French 
moved  into  Uiat  market  with  a.'isorted 
sales.  Today,  South  American  countries 
no  longer  buy  any  VS.  combat  planes. 
One  may  applaud  or  condemn  the  lose  of 
military  and  space  orders,  but  for  the 
aeroepacc  industry  they  mean  that  the 
bread  and  butter  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans must  depend  more  than  ever  on 
holding  and  enlarging  the  commercial 
plane  market. 

However,  in  the  commercial  fleld  we 
have  been  losing  ground  in  foreign  sales 
even  when  we  get  the  business.  Sound 
impossible?  Not  really:  It  all  hinges  on 
technology  and  the  law  of  dlmlnisliing 
economic  returns. 

Today  when  we  bring  out  a  better  sub- 
sonic jet  there  is  less  of  it  that  is  brand 
new.  More  of  it  can  be  made  abroad  by 
fli-ms  that  have  caught  up  with  Ameri- 
can technology  that  first  developed  the 
model. 

When  McDormell-Douglas  gets  a  con- 
tract for  planes  to  Canada,  that  nation 
insists  she  will  make  the  wings  and  tail. 
When  Lockheed  signs  an  order  to  sup- 
ply planes  to  British  airlines.  Britain 
stipulates  that  she  will  install  Rolls- 
Royce  engines  in  them,  and  so  on. 

In  short,  there  is  less  work  for  the 
U.S.  companies  even  when  they  get  the 
orders.  The  same  thing  applies  to  re- 
placement parts,  which  are  a  good  part 
of  the  business. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  groimd  we 
have  lost  in  some  other  industries  due  to 
the  technology  catch-up.  Foreign  com- 
petition is  making  inroads  in  the  areas 
of  automobiles,  movies,  cameras,  steel, 
textiles,  shoes,  electronics,  and  many 
others. 

When  the  United  SUtes  could  make 
electronic  products  others  could  not.  we 
owned  the  world  electronics  market.  But 
when  other  countries  had  a  few  years  to 
study  the  products  and  production  tech- 
niques, we  could  no  longer  rule  the  mass 
electronics  market.  By  1972  competition 
by  Japan  and  West  Qermany  will  see  us 
with  an  unfavorable  trade  balance  in 
electronic  products. 

Even  if  nobody  makes  an  SST  the  air- 
plane situation  will  get  worse.  If  the 
world  could  somehow  freeze  commercial 
plane  performance  at  the  600  miles  per 
hour  level  of  the  Boeing  747.  It  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  other 
countries,  with  cheap  labor,  could  pro- 
vide equivalent  planes  cheaper  for  their 
airlines  and  ours.  All  they  need  la  time 
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to  catch  up  with  American  technology  If 
the  march  of  our  know-how  is  willfully 
arre.sted. 

rney  will  not  only  catch  up.  they  will 
get  ahead  of  us  if  we  willfully  check  our 
own  progress  and  they  do  not. 

The  120-passenger  Russian  TU-144 
made  its  first  flight  in  1968,  and  has  a 
top  speed  of  l,5S0  miles  per  hour.  It  is 
expected  to  be  carrying  passengers  and 
bidding  for  world  markets  in  1972. 

rhe  Concorde  first  flew  in  1969  and  has 
lilt  1,350  miles  per  hour.  It  is  expected  to 
be  ready  to  carry  its  128  passengers  in 
1973, 

The  298-passenger  \,780-mlle-per- 
hour  American  SST  is  only  in  the  form 
of  a  full  scale  mock-up,  where  it  has  been 
for  some  time.  Even  if  there  arc  no  fur- 
ther delays,  it  would  not  be  ready  tmtil 
1578. 

The  manufactm'ing  of  aircraft  lias 
been  a  bright  spot  in  the  Nation's  in- 
ternational trade  picture.  If  tliat  $5.6 
billion  trade  in  commercial  plane  sales 
in  1969  had  gone  to  foreign  firms,  the 
United  States  would  have  lost  another 
$11.2  billion  In  both  trade  balance  and 
dollar  flow.  Prom  $5.6  billion  in  to  $5.6 
billion  out.  If  the  United  States  fails  to 
develop  an  SST,  the  best  estimates  show 
we  will  lose,  in  trade  balance  and  dollar 
flow.  $50  billion  between  1978  and  1990. 

We  Americans  can  live  at  our  present 
Uving  standard  only  if  we  keep  ahead  in 
technology,  and  continue  to  offer  the 
world  Ijetter  products  than  anyone  else 
can  make. 

That  Is  what  this  Nation  was  betting 
on  when  we  joined  in  a  series  of  long- 
term  trade  agreements  with  other  na- 
tions to  do  away  with  protective  tariffs. 
Those  nations  are  betting  they  can  man- 
ufacture existing  products  cheaper  than 
we  can.  And  they  can  do  It.  We're  twtting 
we  can  make  what  they  can  not.  And 
we  can. 

Wliere  is  our  advantage  In  making  an 
SST  if  we  are  already  years  behind? 

If  the  SST  moves  on  Its  present  sched- 
ule it  will  rule  the  roost  for  years.  Tliere 
are  two  main  economic  advantages, 

Britain  and  Prance  made  a  huge  in- 
vestment In  the  Concorde  based  on  an 
aluminum  technology.  They  designed 
their  SST  for  about  the  top  speed  that 
an  aluminum  fuselage  can  endure  heat 
caused  by  air  friction.  That  speed  is  1,350 
miles  per  hour  cruising,  and  a  top  speed 
of  1,550  miles  per  hour  for  short  bursts 
only.  The  Russian  Tn-I44  has  tills  same 
limitation. 

These  two  planes  are  at  the  limit  of 
the  known  technology,  and  all  design, 
systems,  and  engines  have  this  limita- 
tion in  mind. 

One  reason  the  United  States  has  a 
later  inser\'ice  date  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  a  titanium  technology  for 
fuselages  and  structure  to  withstand  the 
greater  air  friction  heat  at  higher  speeds. 
We  liave  that  technology  today.  We  have 
successfully  used  It  in  two  military 
planes.  No  one  else  has  the  ability  to 
mass  produce  titanium  airplanes.  All  our 
basic  SST  research  has  moved  ahead 
with  an  over  1.700  miles  per  hour  plane 
in  mind .  and  a  technological  celling 
above  2,000  miles  per  hour. 

A  catastrophe  awaits  us  It  we  fail  to 
utilize  this  advantage. 


X 
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Nearly  every  American  commercial 
transport  airplane  has  grown  out  of  de- 
sign and  producUon  for  the  miUtary, 
Thus  the  Qovcmment  paid  the  manu- 
facturing costs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment of  the  airframe,  the  engine,  and 
other  components. 

Now  for  the  first  time  a  commercial 
transport  is  being  developed  without 
benefit  of  military  research.  The  indus- 
tn'  simply  cannot  bear  the  entire  cost: 
the  Government  should  help. 

The  facts  on  the  Oovenunent  assist- 
ance are  these :  ,  j      . 

The  SST  program  is  being  carried  out 
as  a  partnership  between  Government, 
the  manufacturers,  and  the  airlines,  with 
each  sharing  the  risks  as  well  as  the  re- 
wards, ^  ,  . 
The  cost  of  the  prototype  development 
phase  is  estimated  at  $13  billion.  The 
prime  contractors.  Boeing  and  General 
Electric  will  invest  about  $300  million. 
The  airiUies  wUI  put  up  about  $60  mU- 

The  Government  will  collect  a  royalty 
on  aU  U.S.  SST  sales  and  will  recover  all 
of  its  costs  plus  interest  when  the  300th 
airplane  is  delivered.  If  500  are  sold,  as 
expected  by  1990,  the  Government  will 
directly  profit  $1.1  biUion  on  its  invest- 
ment Employment  from  a  full  SST  pro- 
gram wUl  net  between  $6  and  $7  billion 
in  income  taxes. 

Overseas  routes  for  500  planes  in  the 
1980's  have  already  been  projected. 
Twelve  U  S  and  14  foreign  airlines  have 
already  deposited  $22  million  to  assure 
deUvery  of  112  American  SST's. 

An  American  SST  will  cost  an  airline 
about  $52  mUUon  at  1978  prices,  com- 
pared to  a  747  price  of  $24  milUon  at 
1970  prices.  Since  commercial  flight  be- 
gan plane  owners  have  consUtently  re- 
captured the  cost  of  a  new  plane  in  5  to 
6  years  As  businesses  the  airlines  would 
rather  get  full  life  use  from  their  present 
equipment  than  invest  in  new  facilities. 
Therefore  an  in-service  date  of  1978  is 
considered  by  the  airUnes  as  good  timing. 
The  SST  will  meet  increased  needs  at 
that  time  and  stiU  aUow  the  recovery 
from  heavy  investments  in  prior  aircraft 
purchases.  Their  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can SST  is  100  percent. 

The  American  SST  will  make  and  save 
full  production  jobs  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  A  major  aircraft  manufacturer, 
McDonnell-Douglas,  has  been  cited  as 
an  outstanding  example  of  an  mdustry 
which  has  restyled  its  jobs  and  its  pro- 
duction methods  to  employ  and  quickly 
train  unskiUcd  labor.  One  need  only 
walk  among  the  lald-off  workers  in  many 
cities  to  see  that  what  hurts  the  aero- 
space industry  makes  poverty  grow. 

The  American  SST  wUI  share  the 
wealth.  Ultimately  90  percent  of  the  fab- 
rication work  will  be  subcontracted. 
Thus  far  in  the  prototype  program  more 
than  $150  million  has  been  subcontract- 
ed out  to  companies  in  36  StaUs.  My  own 
State  of  Virginia  wUl  realize  $2,5  million 
in  the  prototype  program  alone. 

The  VS.  aerospace  Industry,  one  ol 
our  best  exporters,  is  now  seriously  de- 
pressed for  a  variety  of  reasons  wWch 
may  not  soon  change  for  the  better.  The 
Industry  looks  to  the  SST  to  give  it  the 
Uf  t  it  needs. 
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The  economic  meaning  of  the  SST  to 
4  million  Americans  and  our  total  econ- 
omy is  the  big  case  for  the  aircraft. 
These,  then,  are  the  American  SSTs  ad- 
vanUges,  and  why  those  who  want  it  are 
urging  that  it  be  built. 

To  say  more  would  belalwr  the  point. 


B  F  BIAGGINI  COMMENTS  ON 
RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AFFESCT- 
ING  THE  RAILROAD  INDUSTRY 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF  CALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moniav,  December  It,  1970 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  wake  of  recent  develop- 
menu  affecttog  the  railroad  Industry, 
actions  which  have  been  taken  by  both 
the  executive  and  legislaUve  branches 
of  Government,  as  well  as  management 
and  labor,  the  views  of  the  head  of  one 
of  the  NaUon's  biggest  transportation 
systems  which  operates  not  only  an  ex- 
tensive rail  nethork,  but  also  features 
a  national  trucking  operaUon,  are 
worthy  of  carelul  consideration  by  all 
people.  ,j     .       , 

This  afternoon,  the  president  of 
Southern  Padflc  Co..  B.  F.  Biagglni. 
addressed  the  National  Press  Club  at  a 
meeting  attended  by  the  presidents  of  12 
or  more  other  railroads. 

I  was  privileged  to  hear  the  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Biagglni.  and  I  thought,  in 
view  of  their  extreme  timeliness,  they 
should  be  shared  with  all  the  Members 
of  Congress, 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert 
these  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

RIMAKKS   »T    B.    r.    BIAOOINI 

Good  afternoon,  gentlemen— memhers  of 
the  National  Press  Club  ana  gueatt.  Im 
haoBT  to  be  here  this  afternoon  and  have 
what  I  consider  to  b«  both  the  honor  and 
the  privilege  of  speaking  to  you  about  the 
current  atandlng  ot  the  railroad  Industry, 
It  seems  to  me  that  we've  come  a  long  way 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  private 
enterprise  must  build  the  transcontinental 
railway  because  the  federal  government 
could  not.  We've  come  a  long  way  when,  to- 
day we  find  tome  labor  leaders,  some  peo- 
ple In  goveriunent  and  some  ol  the  general 
public  advocatmg  natlonallzaUon  ot  this 
country's  railroads. 

The  railroads  themselves  have  come  a 
long  way  In  the  brief  span  of  slightly  more 
than  100  years.  We've  bound  the  continent 
together.  We've  brought  the  miracle  of  fast, 
emclent  freight  service  to  metropolitan  areas 
and  country  hamlet  auke.  We  built  a  One 
passenger  service  and  have  seen  it  displaced 
by  a  more  convenient  and  effldent  technol- 
ogy We've  seen  the  United  SUMS  grow  into 
the  greatest  sell-contalned  market  In  the 
world.  We've  shared  In  the  development  ot 
both  Import  and  export  trade. 

I  doubt  that  any  other  country  in  the 
world  has  ever  come  as  far  so  fast,  with  so 
many  resultant  benefits  for  Its  people.  We 
m  the  railroad  Industry  are  proud  of  the 
part  we've  been  able  to  play  In  this,  and 
proud  of  the  contrlbuUon  we've  b««n  able 
to  make  to  this  nation. 

But  we  haven't  come  so  Jar  as  to  cause 
me  to  conclude  that  there  Is  any  real  need 
for.  or  any  benefit  Ui.  thinking  seriously  of 
nationalisation. 
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Let's  review  the  situation.  We  have  a  ma- 
jor railroad  system  In  reorganization,  and 
we  have  liquidity  problems  for  about  half  of 
the  major  roads  because  ol  decreases  m 
working  capital  About  one-third  ol  tlie  ma- 
jor roads  may  show  net  losses  this  year- 
cause  lor  concern,  ol  course.  But  cause  to 
abandon  private  ownership  in  transporta- 
tion? Not  at  all. 

The  Industry's  greatest  problem  has  been 
Its  loabillty  to  earn  an  adequate  rate  of  re- 
turn on  Its  Inveetment  for  any  sustained 
period  In  IW  history.  In  1989  the  average 
rate  of  return  on  net  Investment  was  only 
2.8'-t.  compared  to  12.5%  'or  the  leading 
manufacturing  corporations,  and  lor  the  12 
months  ended  September  30.  1970  the  rail- 
road return  dropped  to  an  alarmingly  low 
l.TT":.  By  and  large,  this  totally  Inadequate 
rate  of  return  for  the  railroads  has  been  the 
result  of  strict  economic  regulation  and  of 
a  national  poUcy  that  has  acUvely  promoted 
and  financed  the  growth  of  other  forms  ol 
traiisporution.  while  at  the  same  time  fos- 
tering unwarranted  competition  between 
ratlroaxls. 

Par  example,  since  the  end  ot  World  War 
n  the  federal  government  has  spent  more 
than  »77  billion  while  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments have  expanded  over  E203  billion 
maintaining  and  expanding  transport  capac- 
ity, almost  exclusively  for  modes  of  trans- 
port other  than  railroads.  Besides  these  huge 
mvcs'-ments  In  other  uansportallon  facul- 
ties, several  of  the  federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies lobby  extensively  for  and  otherwise  pro- 
mote the  forms  of  trmnsponauon  which 
they  regulate. 

To  these  results  of  the  national  uanspor- 
tauon  policy  add  the  dlfflculty  of  making 
changes  In  rates,  service  and  plant  brought 
about  by  treating  the  railroads  as  though 
they  are  pure  puhUc  utlUtles  enjoying  pro- 
tected monopoly  status  while  In  tact  they 
fight  to  stave  off  government-subsidized 
transportation  at  every  turn.  Rate  cases, 
merger  cases.  line  abandonmenu  and  mat- 
ters at  wasteful  duplication  ot  faciutles  drag 
on  endlessly  In  the  administrative  proce- 
dures ot  the  various  commissions  and  In  the 
courts. 

By  general  definition  a  pubUc  uUUty  is  an 
organization  which  performs  an  essenUal 
service  in  an  assigned  territory.  It  gives  up 
certain  managerial  freedom— notably  In  the 
pricing  ot  its  product  or  service— and  Is 
usually  required  to  serve  aU  comers  on  an 
equitable  basis.  In  exchange,  it  Is  protected 
from  competition  and  Is  pemUtted  to  earn  a 
rate  of  return  on  its  Investment  m  plant  and 
equipment  that  allows  retuement  ot  debt 
and  plannuig  tor  the  future  while  paying  an 
adequate  return  to  lu  owners — a  return.  Ui 
other  words.  suflSclent  to  attract  private 
capital. 

Now  let's  try  that  utuity  definition  on 
the  Penn-Central  passenger  service  between 
New  York  and  Washington.  With  shuttle 
planes  always  overhead  and  with  good  high- 
ways and  turnpikes  running  parallel  we 
don't  get  much  of  a  fit.  do  we?  Well,  how 
about  the  mmols  Central's  fine  railroad 
freight  service  between  New  Orleans  and 
Chicago?  The  Mlsalsslppl.  Ohio.  Missouri  and 
Illinois  rivers  deepened  and  maintained  at 
government  expense  tor  barge  tralllc  and  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  bringing  ocean  veaseU 
to  the  docks  at  Chicago  surely  ruin  the 
monoply  picture  there.  What  about  the 
southern  Pacific  out  In  California?  The  fin- 
est  highway  system  In  the  nation  and  over 
14,000  authorized  highway  carriers  keep  any 
view  ot  monoply  completely  out  ot  focus. 

The  truth  ot  the  matter  Is  that  railroad 
monopoly  Is  limited  to  the  tew  cases  where 
other  forms  ot  transportation  either  cannot 
or  do  not  choose  to  meet  the  rau  rates,  and 
to  a  few  locations  where  there  is  not  enouKh 
demand  tor  transportation  to  JusOtv  an- 
other sxxle.  A»  aoon  •■  any  siuBetanoai  buss- 
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ocss  begltts  to  develop,  some  governrofntal 
agency  dredges  a  harbor,  deepens  a  creek, 
builds  an  airfleld  or  widens  tbft  bigbway. 

Tben.  :o  add  to  the  Uat  of  things  that  con- 
tribute .tdveraely  to  ihe  railroad  posture. 
we  have  the  work  rules  and  labor  practices 
that  long  Have  been  Jncougruoua  with  the 
technology  or  todays  railroad  plant.  Billions 
of  hard-earned  railroad  dollars  have  been 
q>vnt  on  dieselizflt  Ion,  centralized  traffic  con- 
trol, modern  freight  cars,  computers  and 
the  like.  Yet  railroads  are  forced  to  operate 
•vuh  the  work  rules  of  long  ago  The  large 
sums  that  have  been  spent  on  improvements 
and  modernization  have  made  the  average 
railroad  emplove's  job  safer  and  eosier,  yet 
these  oirtdated*  work  rules  artificially  fceep 
him  from  producing  all  of  the  transportation 
he's  capable  of  producing  with  modern  tools 
and  equipment. 

So  thats  where  we  are  today.  Is  it  such 
a  sad  and  gloomy  plcciire  that  we  should 
give  up  the  system  of  private  .ownership 
and  take  the  giant  step  into  the  unknown 
that  li-  represented  by  liatlonallzatlon  of 
the  railroads'*  The  answer  to  that  question 
lies  not  in  the  Penn  Central  picture  as  we 
see  It.  In  spite  of  the  serious  problems  I 
have  mentioned,  we  stUI  have  strong  and 
Qnancially  able  railroads  In  the  East,  the 
South  and  tbe  West. 

Before  we  give  up.  In  any  unwise  move 
unworthy  of  a  nation  that  regularly  solves 
problems  of  major  proportions,  let's  examine 
this  nationalization  proposal. 

First,  we  tried  it  once,  in  World  War  I. 
The  federal  government  ran  the  railroads 
and  managed  to  lose  92  million  a  day.  In 
World  War  II  the  railroads  stayed  in  pri- 
vate hand?  and  set  new  records  for  efficiency 
in  handling  both  troops  and  freight.  During 
thof.?  war  years  of  lMl-45  the  railroads  paid 
the  federal  government  over  S3  B  billion  in 
income  taxes  alone. 

I  a:isume  that  those  who  advocate  na- 
tionalization of  tbe  railroad  system  dont  In- 
tend to  s'eal  them  from  their  owners.  It  is 
estimated  by  a  recent  study  that  the  cost  of 
government  takeover  on  tbe  basis  of  fair 
marke:  vAltie  of  assets  would  be  about  S60 
billion  Surely  this  Un'i  the  kind  of  liabil- 
ity most  of  us  wotild  hke  to  see  our  govern- 
ment assume  when  we  know  the  pressing 
need  for  funds  for  other  government  pro- 
grams. 

We  in  tbe  industry  know  that  over  136 
billion  must  be  spent  during  the  next  ten 
yean  to  improve  plant  and  equipment  to 
meet  the  country's  transportation  needs  in 
the  1960's  These  capital  needs  must  be  met 
no  matter  who  owns  the  railroads.  We  know 
also  that  nationalized  railroads  generally  pay 
no  state,  local  or  federal  taxes,  while  last 
year  our  industry  paid  over  SI  billion  to  all 
ot  these  tax  collectors.  So  the  first  result 
from  nationalization  would  be  a  staggering 
expenditure  for  the  acquisition  of  the  prop- 
erties a  continuing  large  commitment  for 
improvements,  and  a  substantial  los^  of  tax 
revenues 

The  Pwieral  Railroad  Administrator  re- 
cently te.itlfled  that  Interest  on  government 
puichftse  of  the  railroads,  pins  less  of  tax 
receipts  by  state,  local  and  federal  govern- 
ment, would  add  at  left.<t  S2  billion  annually 
to  the  cost  He  furiher  declared  that  an  an- 
nual ooerttlng  deftcit  could  be  expected  from 
removinr  the  profit  motive  a.-*  an  incentive 
for  efficient  operation  as  well  as  adding  gov- 
ernment  Interference  in   management. 

Consider  the  record  of  publicly  owned  rail- 
ways around  the  world.  The  national  rail- 
roads of  Western  Europe  and  Japan  operate 
at  an  average  20''^  deficit.  That  is  the  annual 
operating  lo&s — meaning  that  expenses  aver- 
&!fe  120"r  or  more  ut  Income.  In  some  cases 
the  stated  deficit  doesnt  Include  the  subnl- 
dies  paid  for  heavily  Icslng  passenger  serv- 
ices. These  ptibliclzed  operatlng^  deficits  also 
frequently  don't  include  the  large  additional 
amounts  spent  for  capital  improvements  and 
tot  research  and  development. 
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If  the  American  railroads  were  to  be  oper- 
ated on  this  basis  and  had  the  average  20*: 
deficit  experienced  by  the  foreign  lines,  the 
bill  to  the  US.  taxpoyer  to  cover  operating 
lo»es  alone  would  be  more  than  ft2  billion 
a  year. 

Canadian  National  and  Canadian  Pacific 
are  virtually  parallel  operations.  Canadian 
National — which  the  government  owns — had 
a  deficit  of  •24  6  mlllton  last  year,  while  Ca- 
nadian Pocillc  had  net  lnc:/mii  of  *55.a  mil- 
lion. 

W.  Graham  Claytor.  Jr..  president  of  South- 
em  Ratlw&y  System,  recently  ticked  off  some 
interesting  comparisons  of  1968  staiistlcs  for 
his  own  railroad  and  British  Railways.  Let 
me  highlight  them  for  you:  The  route  mile- 
age 15  comparable— 12.447  for  the  Brlllsh  and 
10.165  for  Southern — but  there  any  resem- 
blance ends.  Southern  Railway  clerks  earned 
about  three  times  as  much  as  their  British 
counterparts  It  took  16  times  as  many  peo- 
ple to  operate  the  British  Railways.  Yet  the 
British  system  produced  only  40':  as  much 
freight  service  as  Southern,  and  Us  charge 
per  LQU-niile  to  the  customer  was  nearly  tri- 
ple the  Southern's  De&plt«  higher  average 
charges  per  ton-mile  and  larger  gross  freight 
revenues  than  Southern.  British  Railways 
ended  1068  with  a  deficit  of  over  S2]7  m'llion 
and  paid  no  taxes.  Southern  earned  943  mil- 
lion and  paid  more  than  that — 050  million— 
in  federal  state  and  local  taxes.  Enormous 
British  passenger  losses  were  partly  respon- 
sible for  this  situation,  but  even  so.  the  com- 
parison Is  startling. 

Since  these  are  1968  flg-.ires.  I  must  add 
my  own  footnote:  British  Railways  at  the 
end  of  1969  published  an  annual  report  which 
at  last  showed  o  modest  proht  But  this  wa.<; 
only  possible  because  a  Parliamentary  Act 
effective  Januar>-  1.  1969  provided  for  pay- 
ment of  necessary  subsidies  in  advance.  So 
British  t.iKpayers  go  right  on  makiing  up  the 
annual  deficits  .is  they  have  been  doing  for 
22  years,  ever  since  Britain  declined  to  grant 
i»s  railways  the  kind  of  regulation  and  finan- 
cial relief  now  proposed  for  U.S.  roads,  and 
took  the  nationalization   path   instead. 

Thojiks  to  two  recent  study  and  busine-ss 
development  trips  to  the  For  East,  I  am 
more  familiar  with  the  Japanese  National 
R*-tllways  and  t  have  some  information  for 
those  who  hear  only  about  tbe  famous  Toka- 
Ido  Line.  What  we  read  about  from  Japan, 
and  what  vacationers  come  back  talking 
about,  la  the  sleek  blue  and  white  "bullet 
train."  fastest  in  the  world.  Indeed.  It  is  a 
nnf  train,  and  the  line  Itself  Is  a  master- 
piece of  engineering  and  construction,  but 
this  shouldn't  obscure  the  rest  of  the  Jopa- 
uese  National  Railways  picture. 

I  know  the  August  28  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  right  in  reportlnfr:  "JNR  la  stuck 
with  money-losing  lines  and  with  Jammed, 
aging  commuter  trains.  Politics  control  Its 
rates.  Couple  thl.s  with  lncre.)smg  wage  costs 
and  a  tough  union,  and  the  syti^em's  deficit 
soars  to  more  than  91  a  day." 

Japanese  National  Railways'  debt  of  over 
85  billion  carries  annual  interest  charges 
greater  than  Its  entire  income  from  com- 
muter operations,  which  l«  how  the  bulk  of 
lis  operation  really  would  be  classed  in  our 
country.  Only  10  of  Its  24S  lines  are  In  the 
black.  It  has  12.000  miles  of  railroad  and 
employs  470.000  persons — more  than  any 
other  single  organisation  In  Japan  and  al- 
most as  many  as  the  total  U-S.  railroad  In- 
dustry employs  to  operate  20  times  the 
trackage. 

The  Japanese  have  great  railroad  technol- 
ogy, as  the  Takaido  Line  attests,  and  they 
are  working  hard  to  solve  their  problems.  But, 
like  the  U.S.  railroads,  they  are  finding  they 
cannot  solve  them  by  technology  alone.  Lost 
spring  In  a  a>'mposlum  In  Tokyo  i  beard  Japa- 
nese railway  officials  talking  about  the  prob- 
lems of  being  forced  to  continue  to  maintain 
and  operate  unprofitable  branch  lines  and 
of  their  innbtllty  to  close  llttle-used  stations. 
Railway  officials  from  Weatem  Europe,  South 
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Africa  and  South  America  echoed  many  of 
the  same  complaints.  While  in  San  Francisco 
in  October  to  study  Southern  Pacific  opera- 
tions. President  Guibert  and  five  vice-presi- 
dents of  the  French  National  Railroads  were 
telling  us  that  they  now  have  a  plan  to  try 
to  make  their  system  more  self-supporting  so 
that,  hopefully,  it  can  be  freed  of  some  ol  the 
subsidies  and  the  fru.-iimting  political  regu- 
lation which  inevitably  goes  along  with 
subsidy. 

Almost  every  nationalized  railroad  has  a 
"showcase"  passenger  train.  These  crack 
trains  are  seen  or  ridden  by  our  tourists  and 
business  travelers  abroad.  Many  travelers  re- 
turn home  asking  why  we  don't  have  similar 
trains  here.  The  foct  is  that  we  do  have — In 
such  fine  trains  as  the  Union  Pacific's  don.e- 
llners  and  the  Santa  Fes  Super  Chief  We 
had  them  on  all  American  railroads  until  the 
public  turned  to  automobiles  and  Jet  air- 
craft in  numbers  Just  too  great  to  keep  most 
of  these  fine  passenger  trains  going. 

We  dont  find  these  returning  travelers  re- 
porting on  the  Utile  20-foot.  2-axle  freight 
cars  in  most  of  those  overseas  countries.  We 
don't  find  them  recognizing  that  the  Ameri- 
can railroads  provide  twice  the  ton-miles  of 
service  generated  by  the  notional  systems  of 
Japan  and  all  of  Western  Europe  combined. 
We  don't  find  them  observing  that  Japan. 
Italy  and  France,  for  example — countries  that 
are  geographically  small  but  cxuemely 
densely  populated  c(Hnpared  to  tbe  United 
States — have  opted  for  p:issenger-carrylng 
railways  while,  on  the  other  hand.  West  Ger- 
many has  chosen  to  accent  rail  movement  of 
freight  so  as  to  make  highway  condttlonfl 
easier  for  the  motorist. 

We  don't  find  them  particularly  noting  ihot 
In  England,  France  and  West  Germany  gaso- 
line taxes  average  48  cents  per  U.S.  gallon, 
or  three-fourths  the  price,  versus  11  cent*, 
or  one-third  the  price,  here  at  home — result- 
ing in  charges  reaching  over  80  cents  a  gallon 
which  hardly  encourage  the  European  to 
drive.  Despite  this,  we  don't  find  the  casual 
visitor  aware  that  although  rail  passenger 
traffic  in  Western  Europe  Increased  In  the 
'flftles.  It  was  down  154 '1  In  the  'slxiles.  in 
significant  correlation  with  a  rapid  Increase 
In  automobile  ownership  to  a  ratio  of  one  car 
for  less  than  every  five  persons.  This  Is  about 
the  some  ratio  the  United  States  reached  in 
the  early  twenties,  when  rail  travel  declined 
here — not  surprisingly— by  12',^':;. 

We  don't  find  them  taking  into  account 
that  American  railroads  are  seeking  a  way 
to  raise  in  this  decade  about  836  billion — 
total — to  get  back  on  their  feet,  but  that 
24  billion  In  tax  dollars  In  the  last  year  alone 
was  spent  on  transport  modes  that  compete 
with  our  railroads.  And  we  don't  fVnd  them 
recognizing  that,  while  U.S  railroads  recently 
have  been  operating  less  than  400  Intercity 
passenger  trains  a  day.  we  run  10.000  freight 
trains  and  run  them  pretty  well — in  fact. 
Ijetter  than  anyone  else  in  the  world. 

Now  wo  cant  expect  the  layman  to  be 
abreast  of  all  I've  mentioned.  But — with 
possible  nationalization  of  bis  railroads 
being  talked  about — we  can  hope  that  he  will 
listen  to  those  whose  business  requires  them 
to  be  close  students  of  the  reasons  for  the 
wide  variation  In  transport  requirements 
around  the  world. 

The  American  railroad  system  moves  more 
freight  tonnage  faster  than  any  other  and 
at  lower  cost.  The  shipper  and  the  receiver 
of  freight  have  nothing  to  gain  and  much  to 
lose  by  nationalization.  To  Illustrate.  Presi- 
dent C.  B.  McCoy  of  du  Pont  recently  hod 
this  to  say:  (Quote! 

"We  would  be  prepared  to  support  an 
overall  national  policy  that  states  s  clear  ob- 
jective of  restoring  this  Industry  to  competi- 
tive health.  ...  In  our  Judgment  this  Is  the 
best  rout*  to  follow,  for  the  alternative- 
nationalization  of  the  railroads — is  more 
costly  and  leas  effective."   (Unquote) 

Consider,  if  you  will,  the  status  of  the 
freight  shipper  In  the  United  States  who  hu 
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a  variety  ol  rmllrond  equipment  available  to 
him  on  abort  notice  at  practically  all  times. 
Compare  this  with  the  status  ot  a  shipper 
or  receiver  of  freight  In  Busata  who  haa  to 
request  allocation  ol  a  freight  car  days  In 
advance  The  Russian  Is  allowed  30  minutes 
to  three  hours,  depending  on  type  ot  car  and 
lading,  to  load  or  unload  his  car.  He  must 
loud  to  capacity  and.  when  unloading,  he 
must  leave  the  car  clean  for  the  neit  user. 
Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  these  regu- 
lations costa  him  a  substantial  nne. 

I  can't  Imagine  why  some  leaders  ot  orga- 
nized labor  In  this  country  would  seriously 
consider  government  ownership  of  the  rail- 
roads or  of  any  other  part  of  transportation 
or  ot  industry  generally.  American  labor  has 
been  the  greatest  beneftclary  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  Because  of  the  great 
benefits  that  Bow  from  this  system  ot  ours, 
the  leaders  ot  labor  unions  have  achieved 
prominence  and  recognlUon  unknown  to 
their  counterparts  (If  there  are  anyi  else- 
where In  the  world,  and  their  memberships 
have  become  the  beat  equipped  and  best  paid 
while  In  service  and  the  best  eared-tor  m 
retirement.  _ 

Names  Uke  John  L.  Lewis.  Walter  Beuther, 
George  Meany.  Leonard  Woodcock.  Charles 
Luna  and  Lester  Dennis,  to  mention  a  few.  are 
known  throughout  the  world.  I  challenge 
any  man  In  this  room  to  give  me  the  name  of 
the  head  of  any  nationalized  Industry's 
union  In  Britain,  France.  Germany  or 
Japan — or  for  that  matter,  the  name  ot  any 
head  of  any  labor  union  In  Russia 

We  dont  have  time  today  to  go  Into  what 
we  might  expect  In  Industry  generally  II  our 
railroads  should  be  nationalized.  But  It  ex- 
perience m  other  countries  U  any  guide, 
nationalization  ot  other  Industries  would 
probably  quickly  follow.  Where  other  trans- 
port modes  are  not  actually  nationalized,  we 
usunllv  nnd  them  placed  under  heavy  re- 
strictions to  make  sure  that  they  do  not  di- 
vert too  much  traffic  from  the  rails  which 
the  government  suddenly.  In  an  about-face 
of  policy,  must  now  operate  and  promote. 

Regulation  of  all  transportation  would  ex- 
pand beyond  anything  we  complain  about 
now.  Expenditures  for  transport  capacity 
would  become  more  responsive  to  political 
pressures  and  less  rational  economically. 
Instead  of  aimed  at  markets  and  competi- 
tion as  they  should  be.  Under  nationaliza- 
tion, as  It  vms  recently  summed  up  by  Alan 
S  Boyd,  our  Hrst  Secretary  ot  Traniiportatlon 
and  now  president  of  the  nilnols  Central. 
"Railroads  would  lose  a  hell  of  a  lot  ot  money 
and  competitive  modes  would  have  to  com- 
pete  against    the   n.S.   Treasury." 

As  we  look  once  again  at  the  country's 
fransoortatlon  needs  tor  the  next  decade  or 
two.  It's  clear  that  the  railroad  Industry  must 
bo  returned  to  the  strength  Its  assignment 
requires.  The  railroads  are  now  carrying  some 
41  ■',  of  aU  Intercity  freight  Agencies  such  as 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
Nntlonal  Planning  Association  Indicate  that 
freight  trnfflc  will  Increase  by  48  T  by  1980, 
and  out  In  Southern  Paciflc  territory  we  plan 
tor  a  doubling  of  transportation  demand  by 
1985.  Think  what  this  means.  If  the  gov- 
ernment pursues  the  policy  it  has  In  the 
recent  past  the  highway  system  will  have  to 
be  doubled,  and  so  will  the  domestic  water- 
wavB  and  alrvrays  systems.  If  the  railroads 
are  neglected,  capacity  of  the  other  modes 
of  transportation  will  have  to  triple  In  the 
1975-1990  period  to  keep  up.  If  we  con- 
sider once  more  the  taSO  billion  spent  by  gov- 
ernment on  transportation  since  1946.  we  get 
an  Idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tax  monies 
that  will  be  required. 

Economics  and  service  requirements  aside, 
If  other  forms  of  transportation  are  to  be  ex- 
panded while  railroads  are  allowed  to  de- 
cline, we  will  be  faced  with  many  times  the 
air  pollution  and  Infinitely  more  dlsturljance 
ot  the  landscape  that  now  concerns  us  all. 
80  from  every  stendpolnt  it  aeems  to  be 
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good  sense  to  put  aside  any  Ideas  of  naUon- 
allzatlon  ol  railroads  or  any  other  trana- 
portatlon  and  to  adopt  policies  that  wUl 
permit  and  encourage  privat*  ownership  and 
free  enterprise  to  do  the  massive  ]ob  that  lies 
ahead.  Decided  changes  in  national  trans- 
portation policy  and  In  government  treat- 
ment of  transportation  are  required,  and  re- 
quired soon.  AS  alternatives  to  any  conaldera- 
Uon  ot  nationalization  let  me  suggest  the 

following:  

Tbe  tmjust  burden  ot  passenger  services 
losses  must  be  Ufted  from  railroads  whose 
deflciu  in  this  area  ot  operaUons  have  been 
their  greatest  financial  problem.  The  Na- 
tional Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  popu- 
larly known  as  Rallpax,  Is  about  to  alleviate 
this  chronic  dlfflculty. 

We  must  reform  the  existing  pattern  of 
transportation  regulation,  with  deregulation 
as  our  goal.  Railroads  cannot  survive  under 
continued  regulation  which  treats  them  aa 
though  they  were  monopolies  while  It  pro- 
moles  other  modes.  In  spite  of  vast  govern- 
ment expenditures  the  air  transport  Industry 
Is  also  In  trouble,  and  huge  subsidies  are 
required  for  our  merchant  marine.  Rigid 
regulaUon  and  compartmentallzatlon  ot 
traiisport  are  national  failures  and  must  be 
modincd. 

Barriers  to  common  ownership  ot  differ- 
ent forms  ot  transportation  should  be  re- 
moved. Transportation  companies.  In  the 
broadest  sense,  should  be  free  to  offer  a  wide 
range  of  modes  and  services  to  tbe  usera  ot 
transportation. 

Railroads  should  be  allowed  more  freedom 
m  pricing  their  services.  I  propose  that  they 
be  permitted  general  freight  rates  changes 
up  or  down  by  6";;  during  any  calendar  year 
without  the  need  for  administrative  pro- 
ceedings—this  as  a  desirable  step  In  the  di- 
rection ot  deregulation. 

The  regulatory  procefis  should  be  expe- 
dited. In  the  meantime,  specific  time  limits 
should  be  put  on  merger  cases,  general  rate 
Increase  cases  and  branch  line  abandon- 
ment cases. 

National  transporution  policy  should  en- 
courage mergers  and  rationalization  of  the 
railroad  plant. 

Railroads  should  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  inequitable  local  taxation  One  bill  to  ac- 
complish this  has  already  passed  the  Senate 
and  I  hope  that  it  can  pass  the  House  In  this 
session,  but  time  is  short. 

Federal  assistance  Is  required  for  an  ex- 
panded program  of  highway  grade  crossing 
protection  and  separation.  The  principle  ot 
such  government  participation  Is  well  estab- 
lished tor  crossings  on  tbe  federal  highway 
system,  but  extension  to  alt  slate,  county 
and  local  roads  Is  needed. 

Federal  assistance  Is  required  tor  the  mod- 
ernization ol  railroad  trackage,  rlghu  of  way 
and  terminal  facilities.  This  can  be  accom- 
plished through  a  variety  ot  programs  In- 
volving a  new  Federal  Transportation  Fund. 
government  guaranteed  loans  or  tax  Incen- 
tives. 

The  government  should  aialst  the  railroads 
in  meeting  their  locomotive  and  freight  car 
needs  There  are  two  bills  pending  to  ac- 
complish this— »-4463,  which  calls  for  a  Na- 
tional Freight  Car  Corporation,  and  S-4464, 
which  U  known  as  the  RaUroad  Equipment 
Obligation  Insurance  Act.  The  principle  fol- 
lowed m  4464  is  well  established  In  govern- 
ment guarantees  ol  PHA  mortgages  and 
loans  under  Title  XI  ot  the  Maritime  Act. 
In  addition,  the  investment  tax  credit  which 
successfully  operated  In  the  sUtlea  ought  to 
be  restored. 

Federal  programs  of  research  and  develop- 
ment should  be  carried  out  In  behalf  of  rail 
transportation  Just  as  they  are  for  other 
modes. 

I  suppose  these  points  sound  familiar  to 
you  and  they  should,  because  they're  all 
within  the  scope  of  the  ASTRO  Report  that 
was  prepared  by  a   higbly  competent  taak 
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force  headed  by  former  Senator  George  A. 
Smalbers  for  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  This  10-month  effort,  completed 
Just  before  the  Penn  Central  reorganization, 
IB  the  most  comprehensive  study  of  the  rail- 
road industry's  problems  that  has  been  done 
In  many  years.  And  lu  recommendations  for 
solutions  to  the  Industry's  problems  are 
carefully  and  well  thought-out  action  meas- 
ures that  would  insure  a  sound  railroad  sys- 
tem to  meet  the  transportaUon  needs  of  an 
ever-growing  nation. 

The  ASTRO  proposals  don't  represent  Juat 
a  market  basket  ot  ideas  or  a  letter  to  Santa 
Claus  Bather,  they  embrace  the  essential 
changes  In  national  transportaUon  policy 
that  the  nation  must  have  If  we're  going  to 
have  a  healthy  transportation  Industry  In 
this  nation. 

The  flnal  proposal  In  the  ASTRO  study  U 
that  railroad  labor  and  management  must 
make  their  own  commitments  tor  correction 
of  the  industry's  shortcomings.  With  that  I 
heartuy  agree.  The  ASTRO  Report  itself  rep- 
resents many  changes  In  traditional  positions 
for  much  of  the  Industry.  Railroad  manage- 
ment today  reaUzes  more  than  ever  before 
that  ours  is  an  Interdependent  Industry  and 
we  must  find  ways  to  restore  the  ailing  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry  to  health. 

Railroad  labor  should  be,  and  I  beUeve  Is, 
concerned.  If  the  present  trend  continues 
there  can  only  be  further  reduction  In  Jobs 
and  security  for  Its  members.  Labor's  Inter- 
est lies  in  a  revitalized  and  vigorous  Industry 
in  which  it  can  make  a  real  contribution  to 
improved  elBclency.  capacity  and  service. 
Railroad  labor  leaders  have  recently  Implied 
that  although  they  had  always  opposed  na- 
tionalization It  would  be  preferable  to  the 
sltuaUon  In  which  the  Congress  has  had  to 
Impose  labor  settlements  repeatedly.  This 
seems  to  me  too  massive  a  price  for  labor  to 
pay  to  achieve  goals  attainable  by  simpler 
means. 

Here  I  should  like  to  stop,  but  I  also  want 
to  not*  that  the  press  ot  this  country  has 
been  pracUcally  unanimous  In  editorially  re- 
jecting the  idea  ot  nationalization.  Perhaps 
because  Its  own  set  of  diOculUes  has  some 
close  similarities  to  ours.  It  has  displayed 
real  appreciation  of  the  ralh-oad  industry's 
problems.  In  spite  of  flnanclal  and  labor 
troubles  which  have  closed  many  great  news- 
papers and  magazines,  and  In  the  face  of 
governmental  agency  opposition  to  such  ra- 
tional and  efficient  measures  as  combined 
printing  punts,  our  free  press  still  recog- 
nizes the  true  value  of  free  enterprise  and  la 
apparently  prepared  to  fight  for  It. 

The  ASTRO  Report  recommendations  have 
been  styled  "a  program  of  creative  federal  In- 
volvement." What  It's  really  trying  to  say  U 
•Let's  get  the  legislative  and  regulatory  boot- 
heel  off  the  neck  of  the  railroad  Industry,  and 
let's  have  a  nauonal  transportauon  policy 
that  will  meet  the  needs  of  the  aist  Century 
which  Is  Just  around  the  comer."  That  Is 
the  thought  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  as  I  ask 
your  help  In  Implementing  and  realmng 
these  worthy  goals  In  the  national  Interest. 


GEORGE  BUSH  NOMINATED  U.N. 
AMBASSADOR 


HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

OP    CAiarOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  U.  1970 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  SpeRker.  it  ts  with  a 
great  sense  of  pride  that  I  salute  my 
friend  and  colleague  Oeobge  Bcsb  upon 
his  nomination  as  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations. 

As  a  personal  friend  and   next-door 
neighbor,  one  obtains  an  understanding 
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of  uiothsi's  thoughts  and  characteris- 
tics and  an  appreciation  of  his  capacities. 
Let  me  a-ssure  you  that  It  is  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  Mr.  BisH  to  excel  whether  it  be 
on  the  House  floor,  on  a  tennis  court,  or 
in  diverse  asoects  of  public  service.  I 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  his  dem- 
onstrated ability  will  carry  forward  to 
his  new  endeavor  and  he  will  serve  with 
excellence  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  In  the  quest  for 
peace.  .    . 

We  all  recognize  the  tribulations  that 
t)eset  this  world  organization,  and  can 
aclcnowledBe  that  our  representative 
faces  innumerab'.e  difflculties  and  chal- 
lenges. The  intultiveness  and  perspi- 
cacity that  Mr.  Bush  brings  to  his  new 
position,  to  which  I  personally  can  attest, 
bodes  well  for  both  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  United  Nations  In  these  crucial 
times.  

TOO  MANY  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULUVAN 

OF    MISSOURI 
IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATtVES 

Monday.  December  14,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  graduate  schools  are  essential  for  many 
of  our  citizens  who  want  and  are  capable  of 
careers  In  law.  medicine,  engineering,  the 
sciences  and  other  academic  fields. 

But  many  young  people  would  be  better 
otr  going  directly  from  high  school  to  trade 
school  into  life's  best  graduate  training  .  .  . 
the  working  world.  Even  in  today's  complex 
society,  most  occupations  don't  require  a 
college  degree.  And  many  young  people  And 
that  they  have  almply  wasted  four  years  .  .  . 
and  cost  their  parents  thousands  of  unnec- 
essary dollars  ...  by  studying  literature 
and  foreign  languages  when  they  could  have 
been  learning  their  life's  work  ...  on  the 
Job. 

Our  society  needs  mechanics,  plumbers. 
clerks,  plpe-fltters  and  roadbulldera  ...  as 
well  as  professors,  doctors,  and  lawyers. 

And  many  young  people  would  build  hap- 
pier, fuller,  more  productive  Uves  if  they 
were  oriented  In  these  directions  In  the  first 
place.  Our  colleges  are  In  trouble  ...  big 
financial  trouble.  And  the  rest  of  the  prob- 
lem lies  In  the  fact  we  are  uylng  to  educate 
masses  of  young  people  .  .  .  many  of  whom 
don't  belong  In  college  m  the  first  place. 
Degree  standards  have  Inevitably  deterio- 
rated for  this  mass  production  procedure. 

It's  time  for  America's  schools,  and  Amer- 
ica's parents,  to  stop  this  preoccupaUon  with 
college  as  the  most  desirable  choice  for  most 
young  people.  Our  colleges,  our  yoimgsiers, 
and  our  nation,  would  benefit  by  a  more 
down-to-earth  approach. 


December  U,  1970 


foreign  affairs  obtained  during  his  long 
tenure  on  the  committee  ha.s  been  an  in- 
valuable asset  to  myself  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
He  has  served  Congress  and  the  Nation 
with  dedication  and  devotion.  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy Joins  me  in  extending  my  warm 
wishes  to  Boyd  and  Mrs.  Crawford  for 
much  happiness  and  contentment  In  th» 
years  ahead. 


December  li,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BETTER  CARE  AT  LESS  COST 
WITHOUT  MTIACLES 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  few  vcars  everyone— from  parent, 
to  student,  to  principal,  to  public  official, 
to  lawmaker— has  been  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  education.  In  the  search 
for  a  solution,  it  seems  most  people  have 
concluded  that  young  pepole.  regardless 
ct  aptitude,  .•-hould  receive  a  college  edu- 
cation. However,  in  the  last  year  or  so. 
there  are  some  who  have  bejun  to  have 
mt'sgivlnss  about  the  ^-Isdom  of  this 
course.  Among  those  qucstloiJng  this 
policy  is  KMOX— CBS  radio— In  St. 
Louis. 

KMOX  has  been  a  trail  blazer  in  the 
media  field,  being  the  flr5t  station  to 
Inausurate  the  •talk"  or  "At-Your- 
Scr.ice"  prcgrsmiing  some  10  years  or 
more  ago.  It  clsa  was  one  of  the  first  to 
uiau»urate  a  policy  of  editorializing  and 
has  written  an  enriable  record  in  tills  re- 
gard with  its  earnest  and  well- re- 
searched editorials. 

One  of  those  recently  aired  was  on 
the  subject  of  college  students  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  read  and  consider  the 
merits  of  the  argimienls  presented  by 
KMOX 

Too  Makt  CoLLEce  snnaKTa 
The  preMure  begin*  early.  Wblle  little 
girls  are  still  In  plgtaUs  and  boys  stlU  in  the 
tr««-cllmblDg  stale,  teachers  and  counaelors 
are  already  talking  about  it.  worrying  about 
It  and  consulting  parenu  about  It. 

The  cWldren  are  tested,  analysed,  and 
criticized.  Wtiafa  the  objective  or  all  this 
attention;  It's  that  universal  madneea  that 
seems  to  bave  selaed  American  parents  In 
recent  yean  .  .  .  getting  their  youngatera 
into  college. 

Grade  school  pupils  are  told  that  certain 
subjects  are  essential  tor  college.  Junior  high 
students  are  tested  mtenalvely  and  their 
score*  held  up  to  the  magic  standard  .  .  . 
are  they  college  m&terlal?  And  by  the  tljne 
a  youngster  has  reached  the  third  year  In 
high  school,  the  obaesslon  baa  really  taken 
hold.  The  last  years  revolve  around  college 
board  tests  and  college  applications. 

I*  this  neoeaaary  ...  or  is  It  ween  right? 
KMOX  Radio  dc«sn't  believe  It  la.  College 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOYD  CRAWFORD 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  MURPHY 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPBESESTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9,  1970 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  In  pay- 
ing tribute  to  Mr.  Boyd  Crawford,  the  re- 
tiring chief  of  stall  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  his  many  years  of  out- 
standing service. 

Mr.  Crawford  was  first  appointed  clerk 
of  the  committee  in  1939.  after  serving  as 
a  Member  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  3  years.  In  1950.  he  became 
staff  administrator  and  has  effectively 
performed  that  function  under  both  Re- 
publican and  IDemocratic  chairmen.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  served  under  such  out- 
standing chairmen  as  Sol  Bloom.  Charles 
A.  Eaton,  John  Kee,  James  P.  Richards. 
Thomas  S.  Gordon,  Robert  B.  Chiper- 
neld,  and  the  present  chairman,  Thomas 
Morgan. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Crawford  has  par- 
ticipated in  numerous  interiiatlonal  and 
parliamentary  conferences.  In  1945,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  Conference  on  Inter- 
national Organization.  He  has  also  been 
a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly.  In  addition,  he  has  been  a  staff 
member  of  numerous  study  missions 
abroad  for  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. Most  recently  he  attended  the  NATO 
Conference  which  I  also  attended. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  since  1959.  1  have  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Craw- 
ford personally  and  have  come  to  ap- 
preciate and  admire  his  talents  as  a  pro- 
fessional in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
His  great  knowledge  of  the  intricacies  of 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or    CALUOaNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Motulav,  December  14.  1970 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  I  have  expressed  my 
deep  concern  over  the  current  crisis  in 
our  health  delivery  system.  My  concern 
extends  beyond  the  Issue  of  manpower 
shortages,  although  these  shortages  are 
vital  components  of  the  entire  crisis.  It 
Is  readily  apparent  that  the  health 
crisis  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  uncoordi- 
nated nature  of  our  health  care  system. 
For  example,  it  has  been  tragically  com- 
monplace for  hospitals  In  the  same  area 
to  construct  and  maintain  expensive 
medical  care  units  that  are  luiderutl- 
llzed.  The  investment  of  scarce  health 
doUars  in  underutilized  equipment  places 
major  constraints  on  other  aspects  of  the 
health  care  system. 

A  few  statistics  help  to  place  the  prob- 
lems m  graphic  perspective.  In  less  than 
2  decades,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
cosu  of  health  care  will  increase  fivefold 
It  will  come  as  no  surprise  to  most  citi- 
zens that  health  costs  usually  lead  In  In- 
creases in  the  price  index.  The  trend  in 
the  future  seems  to  past  experiences; 
some  estimates  place  the  costs  of  health 
care  at  $200  billion  by  1980. 

Given  these  costs  at  times  without 
an  appreciable  Increase  In  the  efficiency 
for  health  care  delivery,  some  new  direc- 
tions have  begun.  Recently  I  and  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  provide  for  a  national  health  in- 
surance plan.  Such  a  proposal  deserves 
.serious  and  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  Involved  in 
health  care  have  been  attempting  to  re- 
duce the  rising  costs  of  medical  care. 
One  of  the  more  noteworthy  attempts 
has  been  the  Increased  usage  of  group 
health  plans.  This  approach  to  health 
care  has  the  potential  for  reducing  the 
costs  of  health  care  without  a  reduction 
in  services. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  an  article  by  Edmund  K. 
Paltermayer.  entitled  "Better  Care  at 
Less  Cost  Without  Miracles. '  and  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  in  the  Hoiise; 

Brrm  Cab*  at  Lzas  Co«T  Withoot 

MixACLsa 

(By  Edmund  K.  Paltermayer) 

Our  present  system  of  medical  care  Is  not 

a  sTBtem  at  all.  The  majority  of  physlclana. 

operating   alone    as    private    entrepreneura, 

constitute  an  army  of  pushcart  vendors  In 


an  age  of  supermarkeu.  Most  patients  pay 
by  the  cumbersome  -lee-ror-servlce"  or  piece- 
work method,  which  Involves  separate  blu- 
ing for  visit*  to  doctors,  shots,  «-rays,  lab- 
oratory tests,  surgery,  anesthesia,  hospital 
room  and  board,  etc.,  etc.  The  American  hos- 
pital system,  as  Herman  M.  and  Anne  R 
somers  of  Princeton  University  said  In  theu- 
book  Medicare  and  the  Hospitals,  "Is  largely 
a  figure  of  speech,"  the  result  ot  a  hap- 
hazard growth  of  Isolated,  uncoordinated  In- 

stuutlous.  ^  ^.      ,      

For  a  patient  simply  to  fini  medical  care 
can  be  maddeningly  dimcult.  In  poor  city 
neighborhoods  and  rural  areas,  the  supply 
15  iomellraes  latally  sparse.  The  middle-class 
citizen,  living  In  a  region  where  doctors  are 
sta-lstlcally  abundant,  encounters  frustra- 
tions when  he  seeks  •acces*'— a  suitable  en- 
try point  In-.o  the  medical  labyrinth,  where 
a  competent  pe.-son  can  give  an  accurate  dl- 
aznasls  of  his  ailment,  or  relay  him  to  the 
proper  spsc'.allst.  With  more  and  more  doc- 
tors working  a  five-day  week,  access  has  be- 
come e.-pecially  dllBcult  on  evenings  and 
weekends  Ii.creaslngly  at  those  hours,  peo- 
ple are  forced  to  resort  to  the  overcrowded, 
undersiailcd  emergency  rooms  of  hospltaU, 
where  admissions  have  shot  up  by  250  per- 
cent m  the  past  twenty  years,  and  where  only 
a  third  ot  the  people  waiting  lor  attention 
a.-e  true  emergency  cases.  When  he  is  finally 
In  what  he  hooes  are  good  hands,  the  patient 
is  IncapaWc  of  evaluating  either  the  quality 
or  the  quantity  ot  the  service  he  receives.  In 
his  ignorance  he  may  submit  to  more  care 
than  u  nece-sm— adding  b.r.h  to  the  per- 
wnal  rlrSt  avd  to  the  strain  oi  an  Infiatlon- 
prone  svstem. 

Some  of  the  rise  m  medical  cists  has  been 
inevitable,  because  the  new  life-extending 
techniques  require  more  manpower  and 
cT:!pment  (sec  ■Cosily  Machines  to  Save 
Lives."  p«?e  321.  And  some  of  the  Increase 
In  hospital  CD?ts  Is  unavoidable,  too  (see 
page  961.  But  the  real  propellant  forcing  up 
co>ts  1«  'he  archaic  manner  In  which  most 
hMpltal  care  Is  arranged  and  paid  for  in  the 
US.  since  all  the  com.-<onents  of  medical 
care  are  generally  paid  for  on  a  piecework 
basis,  doctors  profit  by  prescribing  more 
ehborat^  care  than  la  needed. 

Even  when  doctors  have  the  best  of  mo- 
tives, as  a  majority  of  them  doubtless  do, 
this  Ui  competitive  climate  dl.«courages  the 
efflclencv  that  comes  with  cost-consclousnese. 
And  even  If  the  doctor  has  a  conscience 
about  wasting  the  money  ot  patient,  gov- 
ernment, or  Insurance  company,  the  grow- 
ing men.ice  ot  malpractice  suits  may  Induce 
him  to  pile  on  precautionary  tests  and  treat- 
ments—which  he  can  do  without  restraint. 
".Almost  nowhere  else  In  the  economy."  says 
Victor  R,  Puchs.  a  leading  economist  at  the 
National  Biu-eau  of  Economic  Research,  "do 
technologists  have  as  much  control  over  de- 
mand "  The  only  parallel.  Fucha  says.  U  the 
miutary-s  control  of  the  defense  budget  m 
time  of  total  war. 

The  growth  of  "third  party"  payment  or 
medical  bUls  through  Blue  Cross.  Blue  Shleltl. 
and  group  Insurance  pollclee  has  provided 
another  Inflationary  thrust  Until  very 
recently  the  Blues  and  the  Insurance  com- 
panies, which  now  disburse  about  lis  bll- 
Uon  a  year,  have  directed  very  Uttle  bard 
scrutiny  at  fees  or  the  quantity  of  the  serv- 
ices that  they  are  bu-^lng.  They  have  con- 
tented themselves  Instead  with  the  role  of 
a  largely  automatic  "cost-paM-through" 
mechanism.  In  the  past,  some  check  on  costs 
came  from  Individual  paOents  complaining 
about  high  bills  Doctors  and  hospitals  had 
to  worry  about  the  financial  hartlshlp  that 
the  larding  on  of  services  might  create.  But 
the  emergence  of  large,  "rich."  Impersonal  In- 
surers has  removed  even  these  controls. 

Third-party  laxity  haa  unquesUonably 
contributed  to  the  steep  rise  In  hospital  fees. 
Cost  controls  bave  always  been  weak  in  many 
hospltaU.  partly  because  many  of  the  doctor* 


have  no  stake  In  promoting  hoepital  effl- 
clency.  Today,  most  ot  a  hospital's  Income 
Is  provided  by  Blue  Cross  and  the  insurance 
companies,  which  dutltuUy  reimburse  on  the 
basia  of  costs  after  they  are  Incurred,  rather 
than  agreeing  on  a  fee  m  advance.  This  type 
ot  coet-plus  reunbtirsement  In  Pucbs'* 
words  is  -an  op?n  Invlta'lon  to  IneBcleiicy." 
The  bad  effects  ot  third-party  payment  do 
not  stop  there  Private  health  Insurance  cov- 
ers some  phases  of  medical  care  more  ex- 
tensively than  others.  About  85  percent  of 
Americans  under  slity-Bve  have  at  least 
some  hospitalization  Insurance,  and  78  per- 
cent are  covered  to  some  degree  for  surgeons 
fees,  but  only  Bl  percent  have  any  insurance 
whatever  for  x-rays  and  laboratory  tests  out- 
side the  hospital,  and  only  «0  percent  for 
visits  to  doctors'  offices.  As  a  result  of  thu  un- 
even pattern  of  coverage,  says  Walter  J.  Mc- 
Nerney.  president  of  the  Blue  Croea  Associa- 
tion "use  tends  to  follow  prepayment."  The 
whole  pattern  of  medical  care  Is  warped  to 
favor  of  providing  treatment  In  those  expen- 
sive hospitals.  Summing  up  all  these  In- 
fluences. McNerney  declares  that  n.S.  medi- 
cal care  Is  suffering  from  "a  serlou*  dlaoom- 
bobulatlon  of  the  principles  of  the  free  mar- 
ket, with  no  'Invisible  hand'  to  move  re- 
sources about  efficiently." 
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Those  patterns,  however,  are  not  like  the 
laws  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians— they 
need  not  stand  forever.  Evidence  that  they 
can  be  changed,  with  benefit  for  all  the 
pirtles  involved— doctcr«.  patients,  and  m- 
surera— Is  piling  up.  Some  eight  million 
Americans  now  receive  medical  care  under 
plana  that  worn  well,  and  that  are  subject 
to  the  constraints  of  the  marketplace.  These 
"prepaid  group  prticUce"  plans  are  not  the 
only  model  for  reform.  Further,  even  these 
plans  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  de- 
gree of  efficiency  that  they  may  someday 
reach.  Nevertheless.  Iliey  represent  an  alter- 
native that  more  Americans  should  be  able 
to  choose.  Their  expansion  would  exert  a  bad- 
ly needed  competitive  discipline  under  the 
rest  of  the  medical  system. 

The  Kaiser  poundauon  program  is  by  far 
'he  largest  ol  the  prepaid  systems.  It  has 
iwo  million  members  and  lu  own  network 
ol  hospitals  and  outpatient  cUnlcs  m  Cali- 
fornia. Oregon,  and  HawaU.  The  program  be- 
gan m  the  late  1930's  when  the  late  Henry 
5  Kaiser  theu  bulldmg  hydroelectric  dams 
in  remote  locations,  felt  obligated  to  provide 
medical  services  for  construction  workers 
and  their  families.  After  a  conventional,  fee- 
for-servlce  pavment  system  proved  unpopu- 
lar Kaiser  substituted  a  single  fee  covering 
oil  needed  services,  and  the  plan  was  enthu- 
slastlcaly  accepted  In  responie  to  requests 
from  hundreds  of  former  shipyard  workers, 
KaUer  kept  the  program  going  on  the  West 
Coast  alter  1945.  and  opened  It  to  the  gen- 
eral pubUc.  Today,  employees  of  the  varioti* 
Kaiser  companies  and  their  famlUe*  consti- 
tute only  about  3  percent  of  the  member- 
ship. ,  . , 

The  Kal«er  plan  has  made  some  notable 
improvements  over  the  orthodox  means  of 
distributing  medical  care.  To  begin  with,  ac- 
cess 15  easy.  Physicians  of  an  major  special- 
ties are  houred  In  large  cJlnlcs  In  each  of 
the  regions  covered  by  the  plan.  A  middle- 
aged  man  »1th  an  abdominal  pato  can  see 
his  internist  and  can  be  referred  within 
minutes  to  another  specialist  In  the  same 
buUdlne.  which  has  Its  own  x-ray  and  lalwra- 
torles  II  the  patient  requirea  hospitalization, 
he  U  sent  to  one  of  the  Kaiser  Foundation  s 
nineteen  hospitals,  many  of  which  adjoto 
the  outpatient  clinics.  ^^ 

unlike  ordinary  private  "health  insurance 
which  is  really  slcknesa  Insurance  designed 
to  reimburse  selected  medical  expenses  under 
the  fee-for-senrtce  system,  the  Kalaer  pro- 
nmm  aasumes  broad  reiponalbiUty  for  keep- 
mg  lu  member*  sound  of  body.  The  range  of 
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services  varies  according  to  the  employer 
group  or  individual  member,  but  a  fairly 
typical  plan  offered  In  the  San  Frandseo- 
Sacramento  arra  currently  costs  a  total  of 
!35  40  a  month  for  a  subscriber  with  two  or 
more  dependenu.  including  the  employer's 
contribution  This  covers  all  professional 
services  In  the  hospital.  In  the  doctor's  office, 
and  In  the  home.  Including  surgery;  all  x-ray 
and  laboratory  services:  all  preventive  care. 
Including  physical  examinations:  and  hoepi- 
tal care  for  up  to  ill  days  per  person  In 
a  calendar  vear.  Some  nominal  charges  are 
made  for  drugs  and  for  doctors'  visits  l«l 
per  office  visit,  and  up  to  »5  for  house  calU 
after  5  00  pJ«  I ,  and  there  is  a  »60  charge  for 
maternity  care  Some  Items  are  excluded, 
notably  dental  care,  psychiatry,  and  nursing- 
home  care  (though  some  Kaiser  plana  offer 
psychiatric  and  convalescent  care,  too).  For 
an  additional  monthly  payment  of  IS  cents, 
hospitalization  can  be  extended  all  the  way 
to  365  days. 

A    aXWAXD    »Oa    CtrmNO    COSTS 

The  more  liberal  of  the  Kaiser  plans  prob- 
ably cover  about  three-quarters  of  a  family's 
insuruble  medical  expenses  The  very  breadth 
of  the  coverage  provides  two  Important  bene- 
fits On  the  one  hand,  no  poid-up  member 
need  be  deterred  from  seeking  medical  care 
for  fear  of  the  expense.  On  the  other  hand. 
no  bullt-to  bias  exists  favoring  a  particular 
fvpc  cl  care,  since  most  types  are  covered 
anyway.  A  patient  does  not  have  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  hospital  for  a  test  or  a  minor 
operation,  which  could  be  given  on  an  am- 
bulatory baals,  solely  In  order  to  gain  Insur- 
ance coverage. 

The  Kaiser  plan  also  provides  an  Incentive 
for  efficiency.  The  providers  of  medical  car* — 
the  doctors  and  the  hospitals — Jfuire  the  fl- 
n.anclal  risks  of  Ulness  with  the  patient. 
Members'  monthly  charges  are  set  for  a  year. 
and  during  that  period  the  program  must 
operate  on  '.he  revenue  generated  by  these 
charges  If  costs  exceed  revenues  during  that 
period,  the  Kaiser  system  must  absorb  them. 
But  any  reduction  In  operating  costs  below 
management's  projections  swells  a  bonua 
fund  that  'Ji  shared  by  doctors  and  hospital!. 
D:>ctors  are  not  paid  on  a  fee-Ior-servlce 
basis,  but  receive  a  relauvely  stable  annual 
income.  When  they  render  excessive  treat- 
ment, they  w»ste  their  own  tune  and  risk  a 
reduction  In  their  bonus,  which,  coming  atop 
generous  regular  incomes,  can  he  sizable.  In 
1968  t  he  eligible  doctors  In  Kaiser's  northern 
California  region  each  collected  a  bonus  ol 
f7.900  Since  they  also  received  regular  in- 
comes that  ranged  from  $20,000  to  M3,000, 
they  probably  fared  better,  on  the  average, 
than  solo  practitioners  In  the  area.  And  be- 
cause working  hours  are  fairly  tegular  to 
group  practice,  with  members  taking  tuma 
working  nights  and  weekends  according  to 
schedules  set  In  advance,  the  doctors  prob- 
ably lead  a  more  pleasant  life. 

Even  though  there  la  no  limit  to  the  num- 
ber of  tlmc5  a  member  can  sec  a  dcctor,  mem- 
bers of  the  Kaiser  plan  make  slightly  fewer 
visits  to  doctors  than  the  public  in  general. 
But  the  most  dramatic  savings  are  In  hos- 
•iit.allza:lon.  One  1965  atudy.  ccmptrlng 
Kaiser  members  in  northern  California  with 
the  population  of  CalifoiEla  as  a  whole, 
■howed  that  the  average  Kaiser  member 
spent  only  89  percent  as  much  tune  in  a 
hoepital.  Still,  the  Kaiser  plan  has  been 
Rffected  by  the  wage  inflation  common  to 
•  he  health  Industry.  Its  nurses  won  a  40 
percent  wage  Increase  In  1986.  and  ita  hoa- 
piial  workers  came  under  the  federal  mlnl- 
mu.-n  wage  law  In  1967  As  a  result,  premiums 
in  northern  California  have  risen  about  50 
percent  Mnce  1980.  sUghtly  more  than  the 
rise  In  the  nationwide  index  cf  medical  care 
during  tbla  period.  But  Kaisers  health 
service*  still  cost  from  one-fourth  to  one- 
thud  less  than  the  same  package  of  services 
would  cost  outalde  the  ssttem. 
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Tli»  Kulser  plan  operates  In  the  black. 
Counting  dtpreciauon  and  some  other  Items, 
the  program  generated  a  tolul  cash  flow  of 
tnj&OOOO  in  1088  on  revenues  ol  $218  mil- 
lion enough  to  provide  lunds  tor  expansion. 
Except  ior  one  recent  tederU  grant  midiT 
th«  Hlll-Burion  hospital  progrnm  the  Kaiser 
Foundation  haa  financed  aU  oj  Iti  cj;pan.^.oii 
Irom  Its  cvrn  rcveniies  and  (rom  borrowings. 
Unlike  most  volmitary  hospitals,  the  Knlaer 
hospitals  have  never  had  to  tall  hact  on  rich 
trustees  or  public  tund-ratelng  programs  to 
cover  dettclts  or  obtain  funds  for  expansion. 
nucnciNc  -puar  medicine" 
Kaisers  experience  refutes  the  widely  held 
belief  that  If  medical  services  are  free,  ■  or 
virtually  free,  the  puoUc  will  stampede  to 
them  •Neither  does  the  evidence  indicate 
that  Kaiser  has  pine  to  the  ojiposite  extreme 
cutting  comers,  and  denying  needed  medical 
care  This  criticism  is  often  voiced  hy  doctors 
opposed  to  prepaid  group  practice,  along 
with  tlie  familiar  charge  that  group  practice 
precludes  the  free  choice  of  •family 
physicmn,  and  that  It  renders  ctre  In  an 
impersonal.  •aMembly-Une"  manner,  which 
lowers  the  qnajily  of  medical  services. 

In  fact,  the  Kaiser  program  makes  possible 
au  educated  choice  of  a  family  physician. 
because  the  patient  In  a  large  clinic  Is  In  a 
poaltloD  to  compare  doctors.  The  atmosphere 
atone  Kaiser  cllmc.  m  suburban  Walnut 
Creek.  California,  is  a  good  deal  less  sug- 
gestive of  an  assembly  line  than  the  typical 
lammed  office  of  a  solo  practitioner:  the 
place  has  more  the  relaxed  ambience  of  a 
resort  inn.  A  study  team  from  the  Johnson 
Admiiustratlons'  National  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Health  Manpower  gave  the  Kaiser 
program  a  thorough  going-over  m  1067,  and 
found  the  quality  of  services  to  be  high. 
One  faclor  raising  quality,  according  to  Dr. 
Wallace  H  Cook,  the  sun-tanned  physician 
m  chief  ol  the  Walnut  Creek  Center.  Is  that 
doctors  devote  themselves  to  -absolutely  pure 
medicine  here"  They  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  billing,  and  they  do  not  have  to 
worry  about  the  financial  impact  of  the  type 
of  care  that  they  presenile  on  the  patient, 
since  virtually  all  phases  of  medical  care  are 

Peer  review."  that  much-evoked  but  lit- 
tle-practiced procedure  for  uncovering  med- 
ical incompetence.  Is  Inherent  In  a  group 
operation.  "We  constantly  look  over  each 
others  charts."  savs  Cook.  An  Incompetent 
doctor  can  quickly  lose  the  respect  of  his 
colleagues.  In  solo  practice,  doctors  obtlously 
can  never  lose  their  Jobs  no  matter  how  In- 
competent they  are;  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, licensed  doctors  are  In  business  for  life 
regtutUess  of  performance.  At  Kaiser,  how- 
ever, even  doctors  who  have  attained  rela- 
tii-ely  secure  "partner"  status,  which  comes 
after  a  three-year  probationary  period,  can 
be  discharged  Not  long  ago  a  surgeon  too 
inclined  to  use  the  knife  was  let  go. 

Another  advantaee  that  Kal-.er  physicians 
enjov  over  their  counterparts  In  solo  practice 
Is  access  to  good  health  records.  Generally, 
health  records  are  In  a  medieval  state,  with 
Incomplete  data  on  each  individual  scattered 
In  every  doctor's  office  and  hospital  that  he 
has  ever  visited.  Most  Kaiser  members"  med- 
ical histories  are  readily  retrievable,  and  in 
a  growlnc  number  of  cases  are  stored  on 
computer" tapes.  The  eventual  goal  is  to  give 
each  member  a  lifetime  electronic  medical 
P.le  based  in  pan  on  the  periodic,  multi- 
phasic testing  with  which  the  Kaliier  Foun- 
daUon  is  now  experimenting  on  a  large  scale. 
Probably  the  greatest  spur  to  maintaining 
the  quality  of  medical  services  is  the  fact 
that  Kaiser  does  not  have  a  monopoly  over 
health  care  In  the  areas  It  serves.  Once  a 
year  each  group,  and  each  individual  within 
a  group,  has  the  chance  to  drop  out  of  the 
program  If  he  wishes  If  enrollment  flgurtis 
ure  any  guide,  the  consumers  couldn't  be 
happier.  Membership  baa  grown  threefold  In 
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the  last  ten  years,  and  the  Kaiser  Founda- 
tion IS  expanding  about  as  fast  as  Its  fin- 
ancial resources  will  permit,  currently  at  a 
rate  of  200,000  persons  a  year.  It  has  recently 
moved  east  of  the  Rockies  to  start  a  health 
plan  m  Denver,  and  to  team  up  with  a  group 
plan  In  Cleveland. 

By  almost  any  measure,  then,  the  Kaiser 
program  represents  a  quantum  leap  ahead  of 
the  prevailing  pattern  of  health  care  In  the 
n.S  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  Henry  J.'s  son.  who  be- 
sides beading  the  various  Kaiser  Industrial 
companies  also  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
health  foundation,  says  the  plan  demon- 
strates -that  It  la  possible,  within  our  free 
enterprise  system,  to  organize  medical  care 
on  a  private',  fmanclally  aelf-susuinlng  basis 
so  that  the  consumer  Is  satisfied  and  the 
physician  Is  professionally  gratified  by  his 
role." 

Savings  on  hospltallxatlou  and  other  medi- 
cal costs  are  not  unique  to  the  Kaiser  pro- 
gram. In  recent  years  members  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York  iHIPI, 
the  country's  second  largest  prepaid  group 
program  with  775.000  members,  have  spent  20 
lo  25  percent  less  time  m  hospitals,  on  the 
average,  than  the  general  population  In  the 
New  York  City  area.  According  to  studies  by 
the  Umted  Auto  Workers,  memtiers  of  the 
O.A.W.-sponsored  Commumty  Health  Asso- 
ciation, a  group-practice  plan  in  the  Detroit 
area,  spent  45  percent  fewer  days  In  the  hos- 
pital in  1966  than  persons  insured  by  Michi- 
gan Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield 
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HOW    TO    SVOm   APPENDECTOMIXS 

The  experience  of  federal  employees  also 
testifies  to  the  efficacy  of  group-practice 
plans.  In  many  areas  they  have  a  choice  of 
three  forms  of  health  Insurance — Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield.  "Indemnity  benefit  plans "  sold 
by  insurance  companies,  and  group  practice. 
Those  enrolled  In  the  principal  group-prac- 
tice plans  spend  less  than  half  as  many  days 
in  the  hospital  as  those  covered  by  the  other 
two  methods  Because  itroup  practice  stresses 
early  diagnosis  and  treatment,  and  contains 
no  incentives  for  needless  surgery,  federal 
workers  also  spend  less  time  on  the  operating 
table.  A  study  comparing  federal  employees 
and  their  families  m  group-practice  plans 
with  those  covered  by  Blue  Shield  surgical 
benefits  showed  that  the  latter  had  86  per- 
cent more  appendectomies  and  more  than 
two  and  a  h^lf  times  <i»  m.iny  tonsillectomies 
and  adenoldectomles  per  1 .000  persons  Under 
Blue  Shield,  female  operations,  eg.,  hyster- 
ectomies, were  52  percent  higher. 

While  some  of  the  other  proup  plans  have 
matched  or  even  exceeded  Kaiser's  cost  sav- 
ings, they  have  not  enjoyed  the  same  rapid 
growth  In  membership.  Detroit's  Commu- 
nity Health  Association,  whose  rolls  have 
been  static  for  several  years,  is  hampered  in 
part  bv  Its  "union"  label  t^at  deters  white- 
collar  and  other  middle-class  workers  from 
lolnlnc  New  York's  HIP  has  been  stalled  at 
aiproilir.ately  Its  present  membership  for 
the  lost  year  or  so.  and  some  unions  have 
i.  "hdravn  from  the  plan  HIP  has  been  han- 
dicapped because  until  recently  It  did  not 
own  hospitals:  It  simply  referred  patients  to 
community  hospitals  and  paid  the  bill.  In 
?9me  cases  lu  doctors  handled  HIP  memljers 
along  a-lth  nonmenibers  paying  on  a  fee-for- 
servlce  baiils  As  a  result.  HIP  members  have 
often  been  kept  waiting,  and  some  of  them, 
says  a  spokesman  for  a  union  that  recently 
pulled  out.  "felt  they  were  being  treated  as 
second-class  cltlBens." 

Elsewhere  around  the  country,  new  group- 
practice  programs  are  getting  under  way.  The 
main  Impetus  Is  coming  from  teaching  hos- 
pitals—which until  now  have  remained  aloof 
from  the  nltty-gri-.ty  of  community  health 
services— and  some  of  the  Insurance  carriers. 
The  new  Harvard  Community  Health  Plan, 
which  hopes  to  attract  members  from  the  en- 
tire Boston  area.  Is  the  outgrowth  of  years  of 


soul  searching  by  the  Harvard  Medical  School 
on  the  mission  of  the  medical  school  and  the 
hospital.  Jerome  Pollack,  associate  dean  of 
Harvard  Medical  School  who  designed  the 
new  program,  has  combined  some  existing 
luBtltutit..ns — four  community  hospitals  that 
will  accept  patients  from  the  new  program— 
with  a  newly  opened  outpatient  clinic  oper- 
ated by  the  plan  Itself  and  staffed  mainly 
with  salaried  physicians.  With  premiums  set 
at  $50  a  month  per  family  Irrespective  of 
slM,  the  coverage  will  be  somewhat  broader 
than  Kaiser's:  patients  will  be  eligible  for 
fairly  extensive  psychiatric  care,  as  well  as 
convalescent  car  In  nursing  homes. 

Pollack  expecu  the  plan  to  break  even  In 
about  three  years,  by  which  time  he  hopes 
enrollment  will  have  reachtr  30,000.  Instead 
of  b^'passlng  the  Insurance  companies,  as  the 
Kaiser  program  does,  PoUack  has  enlisted 
their  help  In  canvassing  members  from 
among  those  already  signed  up  under  exist- 
ing programs.  Blue  Crosj  Is  expected  to  sup- 
ply 70  percent  of  the  members  and  a  group 
of  ten  commercial  insurance  companies — in- 
cluding such  giants  In  the  health  field  as 
Aetna,  Metropolitan,  Equitable,  and  Trav- 
elers— will  supply  the  rest.  Pollack  Is  aiming 
for  a  cross  section  of  all  Income  groups  and 
races,  in  order  to  gain  operating  experience 
meaningful  for  the  whole  U-S.  population. 
"We  envision."  he  says,  "something  that  the 
giant  insurance  companies  and  Blue  Cross 
will  be  ale  to  duplicate  on  a  large  scale." 

The  Insurance  companies  have  been  In- 
itiating some  experiments  of  their  own.  As 
President  Charles  A.  Siegfried  of  Metro- 
politan Life  concedes,  the  big  carriers  have 
until  recently  been  "standoffish"  about  Im- 
proving the  nation's  medical  system.  For  a 
long  time,  he  says,  there  was  "a  fatalistic 
acceptance  of  rising  costs,"  and  '"we  felt  we 
shouldn't  tell  doctors  how  to  i\m  their  serv- 
ices "  All  this  Is  beginning  to  ch.inge.  Pol- 
lowing  a  meeting  m  Boston  last  October,  the 
He:Utb  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
representing  most  of  the  commercial  car- 
riers, recommended  that  the  companies  "ex- 
ert their  infiuence  lo  bring  about  soundly 
conceived  changes "  in  the  OS.  health  sys- 
tem. 

Metropolitan  has  already  suppUed  funds 
for  a  new  ambulatory  care  center  at  Wash- 
ington University  Medical  School  In  St.  Louis 
which  will  Include  a  "demonstration"  group- 
practice  program.  Equitable  It  providing  most 
of  the  mortgage  money  for  -Jie  construction 
of  a  combined  neighlwrhood  health  center 
and  nursing  home  that  will  house  a  new 
group-practice  system  In  a  Washington, 
D.C..  Negro  neighborhood.  Perhaps  the  most 
deeply  Involved  insurance  company  Is  Con- 
necticut General,  which  Is  putting  up  $3,750.- 
000  of  mortgage  money  for  a  clinic  and  hos- 
pital at  the  new  town  of  Columbia.  Mary- 
land, which  will  serve  members  of  a  new 
prepaid  group-practice  plan.  Connecticut 
General,  which  Is  also  providing  $500,000  of 
development  costs,  will  have  first  crack  at 
selling  the  plan,  but  lU  Involvement  stops 
short  of  actually  setting  It  up  and  running 
It:  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  In  Balti- 
more will  do  that. 


SIZ.LIN0    HEALTH,    FOE    A    PEOKT 

Some  inturance  compatUes  are  beginning 
to  ccnslder  actually  running  health  sys- 
tems of  their  own.  The  leading  advocate  la 
Dr  Paul  M.  EUwood  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  Amerlcnn  Behobllit,itlon  Foundation 
in  Minneapolis.  The  Kaiser  experience.  Ell- 
wood  siys.  proves  thst  comprehensive  health 
care  can  be  provided  efficiently  and  profitably 
by  corporations  competing  for  the  citizens' 
health  dollar  The  Nixon  Administration  is 
Bj-mpathetic  to  the  Idea,  In  their  statement 
last  July  warning  of  an  Impending  "break- 
down" In  health  csre,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Robert  H.  Finch  and 
AKilstant  secretary  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg  de- 
clared :  "We  will  ask  and  challenge  American 
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business  to  Involve  Itself  in  the  health-care 
industry.  Including  the  creation  of  new  and 
competitive  forms  of  organization  to  deliver 
comprehensive    health   services   on   a   large 

scale."  ^ 

While  the  insurance  companies  are  the 
obvious  ones  to  enter  this  field  because  of 
their  large  pools  of  capital,  other  parts  of 
the  health  Industry,  Including  hospitals, 
grouDs  of  physicians,  and  drug  companies, 
could  also  evolve  Into  medical  corporations. 
The  Upjohn  Co..  which  already  operates  » 
network  of  medical  laboratories  In  addition 
to  manufacturing  drugs.  Is  "exploring  the 
possibilities  ■■  EUwood  sees  absolutely  noth- 
ing wrong,  in  principle,  with  industrlaj  and 
merchandising  corporations,  such  as  I.B.M. 
or  seats.  Roebuck,  entering  what  Is  obviously 
destined  to  be  a  growth  industry.  Two  na- 
tionally known  conglomerates  recently  asked 
New  York's  HIP  for  Information  on  how  to 
run  a  medical  system. 

The  one  type  of  business  involvement  that 
EUwood  vehemently  opposes  Is  the  recent 
spread  of  proprietary  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes.  These  oBer  only  one  phase  of  medi- 
cal care,  which  the  owners,  who  In  many 
cases  include  doctors,  have  an  incentive  to 
promote  aggressively  whether  It  Is  required 
or  not  The  recent,  fantastic  boom  lu  nursing 
home  stocks,  large  amounts  of  which  are  held 
by  physicians  raise  possibilities  of  conflict 
of  interest  that  call  for  governmental 
scrutiny. 


THE    POTENT    SSEDlCAl,    tOBSlf 

The  biggest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  a  more 
rational  medical  system,  whether  In  the  form 
of  a  health-care  corporation  or  more  modest 
Innovations,  is  organized  medicine.  Even  If 
the  insurance  companies  or  other  organiza- 
tions should  decide  that  the  economics  of 
comprehensive  health  csre  are  very  attrac- 
tive indeed,  they  might  still  hesitate  to  enter 
the  field  for  fear  of  antagonuilng  the  medi- 
cal profession.  The  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation has  recently  muted  Its  opposition  to 
prepaid  group  practice,  but  some  state  and 
local   medical  societies  sull  fight  It,  some- 
times viciously.  Some  Incredibly  retrograde 
law  and  regulations  In  seventeen  states  stiu 
prohibit  the  ownership  and  operation  of  pre- 
paid  group-practice   systems  by   consumer- 
OTlented   groups-l.e..   by  those  who  would 
have  the  moat  Interest  In  establishing  them. 
The   legislative   history   of   medicare  and 
medicaid  Illustrate  the  potency  of  the  medl- 
ccl  lobby,  as  well  as   the  danger  In  simply 
pumping  more  money  Into  the  existing  health 
system.    A    misnomer,    medicare    Is    not    a 
health-care  program  at  all,  but  a  financing 
mechanism  under  which  the  Social  Security 
Administration  passes  out  money  to  the  In- 
surance carriers— Blue  as  well  as  Insurance 
companies— which  In  turn  pay  part  of  the 
medical  bills  for  persons  over  sixty-five   'To 
make  medicare  more  palatable  to  the  A.M-A  , 
which  had  long  opposed  It,  Congress  wrote 
into  the  law  a  passage  making  clear  that  the 
financing   plan   would   not   be   employed  to 
bring  about  changes  in  the  US  medical  sys- 
tem   Indeed,  the  rather  arbitrary  division 
of   medicare  Into  Part  A    (hospltaUsatlon) 
and  Part  B  (doctors"  bUlsl  tended  to  sanctify 
the  fragmentation  In  the  system.  The  law 
also  specified  that  hospitals  were  to  be  re- 
imbursed on  the  basis  of  costs  rather  than 
fixed  fees,  and  that  physicians  were  to  be 
paid  accordmg  to  the  "customary "  fees  in 
their  communities. 

The  quantity  of  medicare  services  rendered 
to  the  aged  mcreased  roughly  In  line  with 
government  forecasts.  The  deluge  that  some 
had  feared  simply  didn't  materlallM.  But 
the  inflation  In  hospital  costs,  which  had  al- 
ready been  sleep,  was  accelerated.  The  same 
thing  happened  to  doctors'  fees.  The  "cus- 
tomary" provision,  which  had  been  Intended 
by  congress  as  a  sort  of  benign  celling  on 
doctors'  fees,  actually  became  a  floor  under 
all  doctors'  tees:  before  medicare  went  Into 
CXVI 2612— Part  31 
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operation  In  July,  1966.  most  doctors  raised 
their  "customary  "  fees  to  everybody,  young 
and  old.  to  quality  for  higher  medicare  piy- 
ments.  Partly  as  a  result,  doctors  fees. 
which  had  been  rising  by  about  3  percent  a 
year  before  medicare,  started  shooting  up  by 

6  percent  a  year,  

Medicaid,  of  course,  was  an  even  more 
notent  mfiator.  It  represented  an  open- 
ended  commitment  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Jointly  with  the  states,  to  finance 
through  general  revenues  a  whole  range  oi 
medical  services  tor  the  poor  and  the  so- 
called  "medically  Indigent,"  those  whose  In- 
comes are  too  high  to  enable  them  to  receive 
welfare  payments,  but  who  are  Judged  too 
poor  to  pay  for  medical  care  _^  „r 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  cost  M 
medical  skyrocketed  from  82  billion  in  1966 
to  an  estimated  »5  blUlon  in  1969,  and  why 
it  could  easily  reach  $24  bUllon  by  the  mld- 
1970's.  For  on.  thing,  lu  potential  tuvlverse 
IS  far  larger  than  medicare's.  Including  all 
the  people  considered  poor  or  near  P-»r  ac- 
cording to  the  federal  government  s  defini- 
tions—tar  more  than  are  currently  recelvmg 
services  Another  reason  Is  an  Incredible 
amount  of  bureaucratic  red  tape  and  unUl 
fairly  recently,  very  Uttle  cost  control  by  the 
insurance  carriers.  Still  another  Is  the  fact 
that  as  author  Herman  Somers  puu  It.  the 
availability  ol  money  doesn't  prodtice  re- 
sources where  they  don't  exist  —in  the 
ghetto  and  m  rural  poverty  areas  where  the 
supply  of  doctors  and  medical  facilities  s 
stretched  thinnest.  The  result  was  an  omi- 
nous, upward  pressure  on  costs,  and  out- 
right gouging  by  an  unscrupulous  minority 

of  doctors.  j,„,j  .1 

Compounding  the  dlBcultles.  medicaid  al- 
so missed  much  of  lu  main  target  group, 
which  was  the  young  poor  and  near  poor 
To  a  far  greater  degree  than  Its  architects 
foresaw,  it  has  become  a  device  under  which 
the  aged  poor  have  supplemented  their 
benefits  under  medicare.  Almost  half  the 
money  Is  currently  going  to  persons  over 
sixty-five,  and  about  two-thirds  of  that  Is  go- 
ing for  nursing-home  care,  much  of  It  of  the 
luSg-term  cutodlal  type-ie.,  for  seiislle  and 
infirm  persons  who  arc  not  convalescing  from 
a  serious  Illness,  but  have  simply  been  'put 
away"  untu  they  die.  .    . 

Having  made  the  miual  mlsuke  of  simply 
superimposing  medicare  and  medicaid  upon 
an  inllatlon-prone.  fee-for-servlce  medial 
system  and  then  pouring  in  money,  the  fed- 
eral government  Is  now  trying  to  Impose 
some  cost  controls.  Under  both  medicare  and 
medicaid,  for  example,  the  reimbursement  of 
hospitals  has  been  tightened  up  somewhat, 
and  when  new  regulations  take  full  eSect 
doctors'  fees  generally  will  be  petnutted  to 
rise  no  faster  than  the  cost  of  Uvlng.  Like 
any  form  of  price  control,  these  measures  can 
have  only  Umlted  efiectlveness.  They  do 
nothnlg,  by  themselves,  to  eliminate  the 
fundamental  causes  of  medical  inflation.  And 
If  nrlce  control  becomes  loo  strict,  doctors 
and  hospitals  may  turn  down  medicare  and 
medicaid  patients. 

SOME  TEMPTING  HEAt.TH-INSt!XAHCE  PtANS 

As  the  sorry  history  of  medicare  and  med- 
icaid makes  clear,  any  future  national 
health-insurance  system  must  be  coupled 
with  messures  for  imposing  order  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  medical  care.  Of  aU  the  proposals 
being  considered,  the  most  Ul  conceived  and 
most  dangerous  Is  the  AMA.'s  "Medlcredlt 
plan  for  federal  income-tax  credlU  to  defray 
families'  health-Insurance  premiums— with 
credits  covering  100  percent  of  costs  for  low- 
Income  groups  and  tapering  off  to  zero  In  the 
highest  brackets.  This  is  strictly  a  financing 
nlin  To  Herman  Somers.  It  "Is  a  proposal  to 
subsidize  the  present  system  on  the  assump- 
tion thst  everything  In  It  Is  Just  )lm-dandy. 
Bashl  Fein,  professor  of  medical  economics 
at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  has  a  tax- 
credit  plan  somewhat  like  the  A.M.A.  8  that 
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also  contains  no  reforms.  Unlike  the  A.M.A., 
Fein  admits  and  deplores  the  great  waste  In 
the  present  system.  But  he  believes  that  only 
the    crUls    atmosphere    brought    about    by 
Dtmiolng  in  additional  money  wiU  Jolt  the 
American  people  into  creating  a  more  ration- 
al medical  system.  This  U  a  precarious  as- 
sumption. ,    .„-i 
In  contrast  to  such  views,  reform  u  Inti- 
mately    and     ingeniously     woven    into    the 
health-Insurance  proposal  recently  presented 
by   Darnel   W.   PetlenglU   of    Aetna   to   the 
House  Ways  and  Me»ns  Committee.  Petlen- 
glU  proposed   extending  private  health   In- 
surance to  everyone  In  the  population  under 
sixty-five,  with  the  federal  government  pro- 
viding a  subsidy  for  the  poor  and  for  non- 
poor  individuals  rated  as  bad  health  risks, 
Washington   would   establish   guidelines  lor 
minimum  coverage,  including  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  ambulatory  care  that  would  cut 
down  on  hospits'iizatlon,  and  It  would  use  Its 
taxing  powers  to  enforce  these  requlrementa. 
Thus    employers  who  failed   to  cover   their 
workers  for  ambulatory  care  within,  say,  five 
years  would  lose  hall  their  present  tax  deduc- 
tlbUlty  for  health-Insurance  premiums. 

The  committee  for  National  Health  Insur- 
ance, headed  by  U  A-W.s  Chairman  Walter 
p  Reuther,  has  proposed  a  federally  run 
health-insurance  plan  that  would  supplant 
medicare  and  medicaid,  as  well  as  mt»t 
private  health  Insurance.  Two-thirds  of  the 
cost  would  be  shared  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees, m  somewhat  the  same  fashion  as 
social  security  taxes,  and  the  rest  would  be 
financed  out  of  general  federal  revenues  Tbt 
objective  la  not  merely  to  provide  complete 
health  Insurance  for  all  but  also,  in  Reuther  s 
words  to  disburse  the  money  in  a  manner 
that  will  bring  about  a  "restructuring'  of 
a  medical  system  that  Is  now  providing 
unacceptable,  unsatlslactory.  second-rate 
health-car*  services." 

The  Reuther  committee  does  not  propoee 
a  governmental  take-over,  or  even  direct 
reguhitlon,  of  doctors  and  hospitals,  nor  does 
It  have  a  precise  blueprint  for  reorganUdng 
the  private  medical  system.  "We  don't  want 
to  lock  step  with  any  exlatmg  system "  such 
as  Kaiser's,  says  Max  Fine,  the  committee's 
executive  director.  We  want  to  encourage 
competition  and  experimentation  "  For  a 
ume,  doctors  would  have  the  option  of  solo 
practice  on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis,  but  the 
plan  would  contain  Incentives  to  encourage 
the  spread  of  prepaid  group  practice  While  It 
is  easy  to  find  fault  with  the  Reuther  com- 
mittee's somewhat  Ideological  disdain  for 
private  health  insurance.  It  Is  hard  to  ques- 
tion Its  insistence  upon  reshaping  the  med- 
ical system, 

AN    AGENDA   POB    HETORM 

A  lot  must  be  done,  and  done  soon,  to 
prepare  the  US.  medical  system  for  the  ap- 
proaching  day    of    universal    health    Insur- 
ance   The  most   Important  step  Is  for  the 
federal  government,  which  now  pays  about 
a   third   of   the   country's   medical    hill,   to 
encourage  the  emergence  of  more  efficient 
forms  of  care-  The  HUl-Burton  program,  un- 
der which  Washington  has  made  avaUable 
nearly  $3,5  bUUon  In  grants  since   1947  to 
build  new  hospitals,  has  largely  accompU^ed 
Its  mission.  The  task  now  Is  to  modify  BIU- 
Burion.  as   the   Ntxon   .\dinlnlstT»tloo  mm 
some  Congressmen  have  propoced,  to  make 
grants  avaUable  for  the  construction  of  am- 
bulatory care  centers,  including  those  oper- 
ated by  group-practice  plans.  Also,  It  would 
cost  nothing  for  the  federal  government  to 
realign  the  various  latys  of  the  1950's  and 
1960's  that  encourage  regional  planning  c< 
medical  programs  and  faclUtlee— laws  that 
now  overlap  In  scope,  and  carry  little  more 
than    moral    force— and    to    make    effective 
Dlannlng  a  condition  for  all  future  grants 
and  loaL    The  US.  Public  Health  Service, 
which  has  abandoned  Its  long-standing  neu- 
tralltr  on  the  matter,  has  allocated  $1,100,000 
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during  the  p»at  two  jreftTs  to  Bcqu&lnt  com- 
munuy  organizations.  including  labor 
umons,  with  the  prepaid  group  system.  But 
a  bigger  educational  effort  la  needed. 

The  prtV(i:«  tnauren.  too.  can  exert  far 
grvBter  coDtrol  over  medical  costs.  In  New 
Torlc  State.  Blue  Crow  U  siUItlng  over  to 
a  flxed-lee  method  of  reimbursing  hospuals. 
with  lees  set  for  two  years  in  advance.  More 
such  innovation*  are  needed.  The  Insurers 
must  atoo  KimplUy  health  insurance,  and 
provide  broader  coverage.  Walter  McNerney 
of  Blue  Croea.  fully  aware  that  his  system 
hu  encouraged  exccMlve  use  of  tiospltals. 
believes  that  insurance  ct'verage  must  roach 
BO  percent  of  medical  costa  before  the  bias  in 
favor  of  certain  typea  of  care  will  disappear. 

ADEQUATX   CAU   FOH   ALL 

Under  the  existing  chaotic  state  of  affairs, 
the  goal  of  adequate  caj-e  tos  all  citizens 
seems  utterly  unattainable.  Although  mll- 
Uona  of  people  are  stUl  denied  adequate  care, 
the  proportion  of  our  G  JiP.  dcvoi«d  to  medi- 
cine has  already  climbed  to  6.8  percent  from 
4.5  percent  twenty  years  ago.  and  promises 
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cspiul  InvMtment  and  redeployment  or 
meaical  manpower.  But  there  Is  reason  to 
believe  that  il  the  country  bu  the  wUl.  good 
medical  care  for  all  Is  within  our  reach. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE 
ON  CHILDREN 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOtTlStAKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  14.  1970 
Mr.  RABICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  White 
House    Coulercnce    on     Children     and 
Youth    is    now    actively    underway    in 
Washington. 

The  local  papers  are  redundant  with 
accounts  of  strange  proposals  and  new 
laws  to  warp  the  ci^nten-.porarj-  status  of 
the  youth  in  our  country.  This  youth 


,.0  perceu.  .,..c,  ,™.,  , progre^  i5  of  couTse.  being  led  by  uon 

t«  keep  right  on  increasing.  In  this  situation,      youth,  and  as  could  be  expected  all  01 
the  public  and  CongreM  are  certain  to  resist     tlie  weird  ideas  and  unnatural  promo- 

tions  are  to  be  financed  by  the  taxpayers' 

dollars. 

I  Include  pertinent  newsclippings 
(From  the  Washington  Star.  Dec.  13.  19701 

PaBl.£T   ON    CHIUIREN    FACES   PoaMAT   FlQKT 

The    carefully    slructtired    White    House 
Conference  on   Children   Is  taring   a   major 


any  pr.^poaaU  to  shift  massive  new  reaourcea 
to  medical  care,  especially  In  view  of  all  the 
counuys  other  unmet  needs  In  such  fields 
as  housing,  welfare,  and  urban  transporu- 
tlorv. 

The  only  hope,  therefore.  Is  to  get  more 
value    from    the   money    spent   on   medical 

care— to  remove  the  glirlng  inelBclencles.  to     ^^„,^,^„^,   ._ „   _ 

bring   the  proper  Incentives  Into  play,  and     pj.*jiBng^  lo  us  planned  format  even  before 


to  malte  a  mallmum  effort  to  supplement 
doctors  with  lower-paid  para-profeaslonils, 
as  proposed  m  the  article  l>eglnnlng  on  page 
B4.  If  this  were  done,  the  counuy  might 
save  enough  from  the  elimination  of  waste 
to  do  a  creditable  Job  with  that  same  8.8 
percent  of  O.N".P  The  strongest  evidence 
that  this  Iji  possible  comes  from  abroad. 
Countries  such  as  Sweden  and  Briuln,  which 
enjoy  lower  Infant  nicrti»llty  rates  and  mor- 
bidity rates  for  chlldhojd  diseases  than  the 
US.,  devote  only  6  percent  and  4  percent  of 
their  G.N  P..  respectively,  to  medical  CArt. 

Barvard's  Bashl  Fein  believes  that  "at 
least  10  prrcent  ol  the  863  billion  we  spend 
on  medical  care  is  wasted  '  Howard  Ennes 
of  Equitable  Life  guesses  that  'were  losing 
40  percent  of  what  we're  putting  m."  One 
lienchmiirit  of  what  good  care  ought  to  coat 
u  provided  by  the  Kaiser  program,  whose 
services  currently  cost  about  »i20  a  year  per 
person,  counung  the  nominal  fees  paid  by 
members  when  they  receive  treatment.  Mak- 
ing allowance  for  services  not  provided,  the 
Kaiser  experience  IniUcates  that  a  good  Job 
could  be  done  for  the  non-aged,  non-poor 
population  for  about  8175  per  capita — or 
about  one-third  less  than  what  this  group 
currently  spends  for  the  unsitisfaclory  care 
Its  gets. 

These  figures  show,  among  other  things, 
that  a  majority  of  the  population  under 
sixty-five  does  not  need  a  government  sub- 
sidy to  pay  its  medical  costs,  provided  em- 
ployers pay  a  generous  share  of  private  in- 
surance premiums.  They  also  suggest  that  If 
an  efDclent  system  existed  right  now,  some 
glO  billion  to  830  bliUon  a  year  might  be 
available,  in  the  form  of  savings,  to  provide 
better  coverage  for  dlsadvanuged  groups. 
Asstunlng  that  it  would  cost  even  as  much  as 
60  percent  more  per  capita  to  care  for  the 
poor  because  of  past  neglect  (or  atjout  8250 
per  person  a  yearl  810  billion  could  pay  all 
the  medical  bills  for  the  approximately  35 
mlUlon  persona  below  or  near  the  poverty 
line.  For  another  83  billion  or  84  billion, 
medicare — which  now  pays  46  percent  of  the 
aged's  medical  bills — could  >>e  liberalized, 
and  It  could  be  extended  to  persons  under 
sixty-five  who  are  permanently  and  totaUy 
disabled. 

To  construct  such  a  system  would  take  at 
least    five    years,    and    require    conaiderable 


President  Nixon  addresses  the  formal  open- 
ing session  lonlght. 

Most  of  the  leading  national  organisations 
In  the  child  welfare  and  education  fields, 
who  sBv  they  are  represented  by  nearly  1.000 
of  the  some  4.000  conference  delegates,  have 
scheduled  a  caucus  this  afternoon  to  map 
strategy. 

Blaclts.  Spanish-speaking  delegates, 
wonec  and  labor  delegates  art  also  planning 
caucuses  And  Dr.  George  Wllev.  director  of 
the  National  Welfare  Rights  Organisation, 
which  dominated  the  White  House  Conler- 
ence  on  Food,  Nutrition  and  Health  a  year 
ago,  said  yesterday,  "We're  thinking  about 
bringing  a  lot  of  children  to  the  children's 
conference  "  WUey,  whose  organization  was 
not  invited,  would  give  no  detaiis. 

NATtONAL    PBIOBlTtXS    ISSUX 

The  national  organlaations  meeting  this 
afternoon  are  expec-ed  to  demand  that 
Stephen  Hess,  the  White  House  aide  whom 
the  PT««ldent  selected  as  conference  chair- 
man, agree  to  schedule  plenary  sessions  that 
would  bring  all  the  delegates  together  at  one 
time  to  deal  with  major  Issues. 

Many  of  the  organizations  want  the  con- 
ferL^nce  as  a  whole  to  take  action  on  resolu- 
uona  calling  on  the  President  to  rearrange 
nauonal  priorities  from  spending  for  de- 
fense and  such  programs  as  the  supersonic 
transport  to  social  welfare  needs.  Specific 
criticism  of  the  President's  two  vetoes  of 
education  bills  and  cutbacks  in  health  and 
poverty  programs  also  are  expected. 

The  request  to  Hesa  for  plenary  or  general 
seaslons  of  delegates  has  slready  been  made 
In  a  letter  by  Mrs.  Richard  M  Lansburgh  of 
Baltimore,  president  of  the  Day  Care  and 
Child  Development  Council  of  America.  Inc. 
The  organization  llsu  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Nixon 
as  its  honorary  chairmnn. 

Mrs.  Lansburgh,  who  la  a  vice  chairman 
of  one  of  the  conference's  34  forum  groups, 
s.itd  many  delegates  are  participating  whUe 
taking  into  account  that  "the  present  ad- 
ministration is  unresponsive  to  reports  from 
citizen  bodies." 

Delegates  are  also  concerned,  she  said,  that 
"while  this  conference  will  be  allowed  to 
move,  pro  forma,  through  a  week  of  meetings, 
it  will  not  t>e  allowed  to  act  as  a  body  on 
Issues  of  national  social  policy." 
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The  only  general  meeting  comprising  all 
of  the  mere  than  4.0O0  delegates  is  the  formal 
opening  session  of  the  conference  tonight. 
The  opening  session  is  restricted  to  speeches 
by  President  Nixon  and  conlerence  chair- 
man Hess  and  a  welcome  to  the  city  by  Mayor 
Wuiter  Washington. 

ISO  IN  EACH  poarxt 
For  most  of  the  week,  delegates  will  meet 
in  the  24  forum  groups  of  about  160  persons 
each,  spending  about  alx  hours  a  day  dla- 
cussi'ng  issues.  The  forums  will  meet  In 
larger  clusters  of  about  600  persons  for  two 
hours  tomorrow  and  for  two  hours  on  Friday, 
the  closing  session  of  the  conference.  Final 
recommendations  to  the  President  are  to  be 
dr.iwn  up  at  the  closing  sessions. 

Hess  Indicated  yesterday  ae  h-is  no  plans 
to  change  the  conlerence  format,  which  he 
and  his  sta(!  devised.  "We  hove  created  a. 
mechanism  for  dealing  with  overriding 
Issues,"  he  said. 

Cliolrmen  ol  the  24  forums  are  scheduled 
to  meet  Wednesday  night  and  determine 
what  major  issues  are  being  emphasized  in 
the  groups.  The  chairmen  then  can  go  bock 
to  their  forums  and  propose  action  on  sp2- 
clflc  Issues.  Hess  said.  Delegates  will  also  be 
d^kcd  to  mark  ballou  listing  major  issues 
and  to  assign  them  priorities,  Hess  added. 

HeM  said  the  1980  White  House  Conference 
held  a  pienarj*  session  wMch  he  ccusldered 
Ineffective.  "People  spent  hours  lining  up  at 
microphones,  then  delivered  hundreds  of 
monologues."  he  said  "Our  pirn  Is  to  get 
delegates  to  parUclpste.  Instead  of  being  Just 
observers." 

Among  organizations  seeking  to  resliape 
the  conference  are  the  Natlon?.l  Education 
Association,  the  AFl,-^tO,  tho  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  the  American 
Psvchologlcsl  Association,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities,  the  American 
Psvchologlcsl  Association,  the  Urban  League, 
the  Association  for  Early  Childhood  Educa- 
tion and  the  National  Organization  of 
Women,  the  women's  rights  group. 
si:par.atc  paslets  bet 
Also  likely  to  l>e  a  point  of  debate  at  the 
conference  Is  the  decision  made  by  Hess  to 
depart  from  the  60-year  history  of  Wbit« 
House  Conferences  and  hold  separate  youth 
and  children's  conferences.  Some  delegates 
feel  the  youth  conference  was  split  o3  and 
scheduled  next  spring  1.500  miles  away  at 
Estes  Park,  Colo. 

l.ast  week,  the  24  forums  released  reports 
containing  hundreds  ol  recommendations, 
including  a  call  lor  creation  of  a  national 
system  of  child  advocacy  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  children,  funding  of  experimen- 
tal schools,  new  legal  protections  for  chil- 
dren snd  a  health  msurance  program  for 
children. 

Conference  critics  also  are  likely  to  say 
that  the  delegates  are  not  representative  of 
the  nation's  population  particularly  lu  poor. 
Some  1.800  delegates  were  chosen  by  gover- 
nors through  their  stale  committees  on  chil- 
dren and  youth;  over  1.000  by  professional 
and  voluntary  organlzatloru.  535  by  memtiere 
of  Congress  and  300  by  other  groups. 

Hess  said  delegate  selection  was  aided  by 
a  computer  to  help  Insure  geographic,  racial 
and  age  balance  for  the  conference.  He  said 
memt>ers  of  minority  groups  make  up  alMUt 
25  percent  of  the  delegates.  No  funds  were 
available  to  the  conference  to  bring  poor 
people  to  Washington,  he  said,  although 
some  organizations  will  have  low  income  peo- 
ple in  their  delegations. 

(From  the  Washington  SUr,  Dec.  13.  IBTOl 
Health:  Nationai,  PaocaAU  Is  needed 
This  forum  is  convinced  that  a  federaUy 
financed.  naUonal  child  health  care  program 
needs  to  be  developed  and  established 
promptly,  and,  to  be  effective,  must  be  im- 
plemented agsTCsalvely. 
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Prior  White  Bouse  Conferences,  attempt- 
ing to  fulfill  charges  similar  to  the  one  we 
STve  accepted,  devoted  themselves  Prtm«^ly 
to  InformaUon  gathering.  Ours  Is  the  task 
of  closing  the  gap  between  "bat  we  Ijnow 
and  what  we  do.  We  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  health  maintenance,  prevention  of  iu- 
ness  and  disability,  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease in  childhood  than  we  did  when  the  first 
White  House  Conlerence  was  called.  We  know 
more  than  we  did  20  years  ago  about  the 
normal  developmental  phases  of  childhood 
and  youth.  physicsUy.  Intellectually,  emo- 
uonally.  We  are  infinitely  more  aware  than 
we  were  10  years  ago  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween a  chUds  health  and  his  total  environ- 
ment—family income,  parental  educauon. 
quaUty  of  nutrition,  housing,  sUbillty  of 
family  relationships.  The  gap  between  what 
we  know  and  what  we  do  Is  growing  wider 
and  there  la  Increasing  pubUc  uneasiness 
about  this  gap.  Everything  we  have  learned 
must  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  aU  cbU- 
dren— no  matter  where  they  live  or  what 
their  racial  or  ethnic  origin  or  bow  disad- 
vantaged the  homes  in  which  they  are  being 
reared. 

Debate  has  been  Initiated  among  various 
concerned  segments  in  the  country  about 
national  health  insurance  programs.  A  num- 
ber of  aliernaUve  approaches  have  been  pro- 
posed and  are  currently  in  the  process  ol  re- 
view, consideration,  and  reformulation.  These 
approaches  include: 

An  extension  of  Medicaid,  with  adherence 
to  national  standards  and  with  provision  of 
federal  financing. 

Voluntary  health  insurance  in  a  variety  or 
lormau.  including  proposals  developed  by 
certain  private  carriers,  one  which  would  be 
financed  by  income  tax  credits,  and  one  pat- 
terned after  the  Federal  Employees  Health 
Benefits  Program. 

Social  Insurance  programs,  several  of  which 
have  been  formulated  as  legislative  proposals. 
It  seems  to  us  that  all  of  the  proposed 
programs  neglected  the  specialized  services 
which  manv  children  need — aervices  such 
as  early  case  finding,  special  care  for  high- 
risk  newborns,  mental  health  services,  serv- 
ices for  handicapped  chlitlren  and  child  pro- 
tection services. 

Nor  do  any  ol  the  programs  come  to  grips 
with  the  special  problems  of  providing  ade- 
quate health  services  to  populations  In  rursl 
areas  where  there  is  absence  or  maldistribu- 
tion of  resources,  where  geographic  distances 
make  limited  resources  virtually  inaccessible, 
and  where  there  is  little  economic  or  political 
power  to  correct  these  deficits. 

We  are  oware  of  the  contradiction  of  pro- 
posing a  program  of  health  care  for  children, 
since  we  do  not  perceive  them  as  separate 
consumer  entities.  Isolated  from  their  fam- 
lUes.  We  would  be  reluctant  to  further  frag- 
ment senlcea  which  desperately  need  to  be 
bound  together  as  an  integrated  whole.  We 
do  not  advocate  a  separate  health  policy  tor 
children  nor  separate  resources  for  health 
services.  Our  proposals  for  children  and  youth 
are  advanced  within  the  context  of  a  total 
family  health  care  cystem.  We  are  special 
pleaders  only  in  the  sense  that  we  feel  chil- 
dren   must    come    first. 

In  1B69.  this  country  spent  88.4  billion  for 
personal  health  care  for  persons  under  the 
age  of  19:  of  this  total,  more  than  82  J  bUlion 
was  spent  on  government-supported  pro- 
grams. We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  higher 
total  expenditures  are  called  for,  but  It  Is 
evident  to  us  that  despite  the  money  spent 
there  were  inequities  and  inadequacies  in  the 
availability  of  care. 

We  recognise  that  the  health  needs  of  cbU- 
dren  m  poverty  are  more  urgent  and  more 
generally  neglected  than  thoee  of  other  chil- 
dren. But  this  urgency  does  not  mean  that 
the  needs  of  the  poor  should  be  met  hap- 
hazartUy.  or  In  terms  of  sheer  expedience,  or 
in  terms  of  sheer  experience,  or  in  any  way 
thst  compromises  quality. 


We  believe  that  society  should  take  the 
initiative  in  seeing  that  the  health  needs  of 
children  are  met.  Children  «">«  ■P'f '" 
themselves  or  seek  out  what  tbey  need  Not 
all  parenu  are  able  to  act  to  safeguard  tbe 
health  ol  their  children. 
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Advocate:  To  OtTAOD  the  CanJi's  Rioma 
It  is  indisputable  that  a  large  segment  of 
children  exists  whose  "»»"=  ""^.^Jfi^, 
partially  met  or  totally  Ignored  The  f»««  °' 
such  liegiect  U  obvious.  Lnempioyinent 
s^ong  s?hool  dropouts  is  nearly  four  tW.es 
that  Sf  others  in  the  employment  ■n"**', 
The  splrallng  Increase  in  delinquency  and 
TOUth  crtrnTL  largely  attributable  to  lock  o 
orooer  parental  control  snd  the  alienation  of 
children  and  youth  by  the  community  agen- 
cies. Children  from  poor  sni  'o*"  '°5°"« 
famines,  espec'.slly  minority  groups  in  ghetto 
areas  and  chUdren  of  migratory  workers,  se  - 
dom  achieve  full  potential  because  °f  cul- 
tural and  environmental  handicaps.  Pennls- 
slveness  and  affluence  have  produced  a  signi- 
ficant force  of  dissident  youth  whose  conduct 
ranges  from  harmless  idleness  to  gross  drug 
abuse  and  violent  disruption. 

While  many  factors  contribute  to  the 
DUBht  Of  such  children  and  youth,  certainly 
one  significant  cause  Is  tbe  absence  of  a  per- 
son or  agency  responsible  for  securing  the 
basic  rights  guaranteed  them  under  our  Con- 
stitution. 

some  limited  child  advocacy  now  exlsB.  In- 
cluded are  representation  by  lawyers  In  Juve- 
nile and  tamUy  court  proceedings  and  in 
some  other  legal,  cr  quasi-legal  areas:  the 
services  of  a  school  social  worker  or  coun- 
selor, the  protecUve  services  of  a  child  wel- 
fare worker  to  an  abused  or  neglected  rtilid. 
some  organizations  also  represent  child  in- 
teresu  In  broad  terms  by  fostering  improved 
child  care  programs.  Increosed  heslth  serv- 
ice better  schools  and  needed  protective  leg- 
islation And  some  Institute  legal  doss  ac- 
tions to  improve  the  lot  of  a  whole  segment 
of  children.  ,^  ,. 

While  these  ser-.-ices  for  children  are  both 
useful  and  necessary,  they  do  not  meet  the 
day-to-dav  wants  of  the  mdlvldual  child  In 
his  own  environment,  nor  are  they  designed 
to  do  so  Senlcea  meet  fragmented  needs  of 
the  child  but  rarely  his  total  needs;  and  such 
split  responsibilities  also  lead  to  limited  co- 
ordlnauon  of  efforts  and  poor  follow-up. 

Every  child,  because  of  his  Immaturity  and 
legal  disabilities,  requires  a  akilled,  experi- 
enced and  dedicated  advocate  whenever  his 
liberty  or  health  are  Jeopardized,  whenever 
he  is  deprived  of  a  home,  school,  medical 
care  property,  rights,  entitlements  or  bene- 
fits or  is  subjected  to  Involuntary  treatment. 
Such  situations  occur  not  only  in  the  con- 
text of  a  Juvenile  court  petition  for  delin- 
quency, dependency  or  neglect.  A  chUd  often 
needs  protection  from,  or  assertion  of  rights 
against,  bis  family,  agencies  of  government, 
or  private  Individuals,  instituUons,  and  or- 
ganizations. .  „  __ 
This  forum  believes  an  independent  repre- 
sentative for  children,  a  ChUd  Advocate,  U 
urgonUy  needed,  and  ahouid  be  created  in 
each  community. 

The  Child  Advocate,  as  we  conceive  him. 
differs  from  any  existing  person  or  service; 
he  is  exciuslvelT  committed  to  the  Interest 
and  welfare  of  children.  He  is  an  advocate 
for  individual  children  who  seek  his  help,  or 
who  come  to  his  attenUon:  and  an  advooau 
for  procuring  non-eHstent  child  care  serv- 
ices, and  tor  Improving  those  which  already 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  advocate 
does  not  duplicate  or  supplant  existing  serv- 
loes.  For  example,  he  is  not  a  lawyer  to  dis- 
place the  public  defender,  court-appolnted 
counsel,  or  the  parent-selected  attorney  in 
JuvonUe  cotirt  mattera.  Yet  he  may  perform 
or  purchase  such  servioe  where  it  is  non- 
existent or  Ineffective,  or  where  his  client. 
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the  ChUd,  Is  duaatlafied  and  requests  other 
representation. 

Be  does  not  institute  class  litigation  on 
behalf  of  children  and  families  if  OEO  or 
other  legal  services  are  avaUabie  for  thU 
purpose,  except  where  such  servioe  is  unre- 
nxmslve  to  his  client's  needs. 

He  does  not  assume  the  role  of  the  teach- 
er, school  counselor,  principal,  or  other  school 
official  in  prescribing  school  programs  or  cur- 
ricula. When  the  child  faUs  to  learn  because 
the  school  program  is  meanlngleas  to  bun,  or 
where  he  is  suspended  or  expelled,  the  Advo- 
cate mav  negotiate  with  the  school  on  behalf 
of  his  client,  the  chUd.  He  does  not  encroach 
upon  the  domain  of  the  medical  or  mental 
health  specialist  or  marriage  or  chUd  guid- 
ance counseling  servioe  In  child  health  prot>- 
iems.  but  he  sees  that  these  services  are 
available  to  his  client,  the  child. 

He  docs  not  Interfere  in  legitimate  parent- 
clilid  relations,  but  lie  may  seek  help  for  the 
ChUd,  even  lo  removal  of  the  child  frtwi 
parental  care,  where  persistent  sbuse  or  ne- 
glect occurs. 

Be  does  not  Impede  the  lawful  functions 
of  the  police  in  their  dealings  with  child  and 
family  problems,  but  he  will  intercede  with 
the  police  on  behalf  of  individual  children; 
to  prevent  unnecessary  detention,  to  avoid 
court  referral  where  possible,  lo  foster  better 
pollce-chUd-famlly  relations,  and  to  preserve 
human  dlgnltv  and  promote  respect  for  law. 
We  conceive  the  Child  Advocate  as  a  fuU- 
tlme,  salaried  IndlWduol  responsible  for  chil- 
dren in  a  designated  geographic  area.  Despite 
the  broad  duties  described,  the  Advocate  U 
not.  nor  need  be  be.  a  "superman."  one  who 
Is  ail  things  to  all  people.  Rather,  he  Is  fore- 
most an  emphatheUc  child-oriented  admin- 
istrator whose  prolessionai  qualifications  are 
less  Important  than  practical  and  energeUc 
zeal  for  the  well-being  of  the  children  for 
whom  he  Is  responsible. 

Despite  his  principal  role  of  advocacy,  the 
Child  Advocate  la  not  without  the  power  to 
achieve  his  ends  where  persuasion  msy  faU. 
First,  the  Child  Advocate  is  supported  by 
a  representative  council,  the  members  pre- 
sumably committed  to  the  betterment  of  the 
Child's  lot.  When  Informed  that  a  given  com- 
munity agencv's  policies  make  it  less  helpful 
and  responsive  than  it  should  be.  the  ooimcU 
should  be  able  to  marshaU  public  opinion  to 
bring  alKiut  change. 

Second,  through  funds  svallabie  to  the 
Child  Advocate  for  purchase  of  services,  he 
naay  demonstrate  the  need  for,  and  benefits 
to  the  community  by  providing  a  given  form 
of  presently  non-existent  assistance.  In  this 
fashion  he  may  create  a  demand  for  a  locally 
establlahed  and  funded  form  of  such  service. 
Third,  by  appeal  to  such  legal  aid  as  may 
exist  in  the  community  (OEOl  Legsl  Serv- 
ices legal  aid  Bocietles,  ACLU,  Family  Law 
Committee  of  the  bar  association,  etc  class 
Utigatlon.  actions  for  declaratory  Judgmenu 
and  slmUor  suits  may  be  instituted  to  reform 
existing  public  agency  practices. 

Finally,  through  the  local  Child  Advocate's 
afflUaaon  irtth  his  nitionsl  office,  he  may 
report  any  local  deficiencies  or  abuses  of 
federally  funded  child  care  programs  so  that 
these  may  be  corrected. 

IFrom  the  Washington  Sunday  Star.  Dec.  1». 
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ScRoots:   araoocLDvo  THaoroH   s  Mai»  or 

Mttholoot 

Some  examples  of  educational  "mytha" 
assembled  and  attacked  by  one  of  tbe  forum 
groupa: 

"ChlldJen  Have  To  Oo  To  School  To  Learn. 
Although  most  of  us  pay  Up  service  to  the 
notion  that  learning  can  take  place  vlr- 
tuaUy  anywhere  and  anytime,  our  wofsJMpful 
attitude  toward  formal  schooling  reveals  a 
reluael  to  explore  alternatives  whlcb  maxi- 
mize leomng  outadde  the  claeerooEn- 

A  epoof  in  Phi  Delta  Kappan  entitled 
•  Harry,   the  Crawler,"   suggested   what  our 
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future  might  be  like  If  we  continue  to  permit 
our  eduratlonal  system  to  evolve  Into  a 
sprawling  Iftbyrlnth  of  requirements  and  pre- 
requisites: children  would  eventually  have  to 
attend  nnd  graduate  trom  Crawling  School 
before  we  would  recoguiM  their  ability  to 
successfully  meet  all  of  the  requirement* 
of  'Crawling  101." 

Consider  the  extraordinary  amount  of 
learning  which  takes  place  during  a  child's 
flrst  four  year*,  most  of  which  is  beyond  the 
purview  of  any  classroom  or  educational  In- 
stitution. The  article  rakes  on  added  force  If 
we  consider  how  poorly  we  utlUee  learning 
which  takes  place  outride  the  classroom  at 
all  age  leveU:  dally  lessons  taught  by  the 
media,  where  a  child's  attention  is  stronger 
than  It  is  fcr  most  teachera;  the  atorles  told 
by  Aunt  Emma  about  Ufe  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  state  (or  on  the  other  side  of  the 
world!:  the  lessons  of  siblings  and  the 
learning  effects  of  unsupervised  play,  the  ex- 
periences of  summer  camp,  field  trips,  and 
the  indispensable  "survival  skills'*  learned  by 
the  ghetto  child  outside  the  classroom. 

The  growing  number  of  schools  dedicated 
to  the  amplification  and  use  of  "non-formal," 
out-of-class  experiences  as  the  central  core 
of  their  curricula  indicates  that  educators 
are  t>eglnning  to  recognize  the  potential  of 
thes«  largely  untapped  sources  of  learning. 
In  these  preliminary  attempts,  they  are  seek- 
ing aUematlves  which  will  enable  them  to 
capitalize  on  all  experiences  relevant  to  the 
child's  world.  The  World  of  Inquiry  School 
in  Roche-8t<r.  N.T.;  The  Urban  School  in 
San  Francisco;  Project  Gold  Mind  in  Wood- 
Und.  Calif.;  Metro  In  Chicago;  and  the  Park- 
way Project  In  PhUadelphla  are  a  few  ex- 
amples of  schools  where  the  entire  com- 
munity 18  made  a  learning  resource  for  the 
children. 

"Teachers  Know  and  Children  Don't."  One 
of  our  most  destructive  educational  myths 
Is  that  "teachers  know  and  children  don't." 
This  myth's  psycholosclcnl  conseqiience  Is  the 
preservation  of  an  authoritarian  school  mode, 
which  runs  counter  both  to  the  democratic 
Ideal  of  encouraging  students  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  learning  theories  which 
indicate  that  as  student?  erow  older  they  de- 
pend more  on  their  peers  for  Information 
than  their  elders. 

The  educational  consequence  of  this 
mnh  is  teacher-oriented  rather  than  stu- 
dent-oriented schools.  BlstoricallT.  the 
teacher  ha*  been  the  focus  of  learning  be- 
cause he  wos  the  primary  source  of  knowledge 
about  the  outside  world.  Today  the  prolifera- 
tion and  diffusion  of  information  has  placed 
the  role  of  teacher  In  a  different  context. 
The  availability  of  knowledge  through  visual 
media  as  well  as  the  abundance  of  leisure 
time  for  travel  and  enjoyment  of  cultural 
events  have  broadened  the  horizons  of  most 
students,  reducing  the  teachers  monopoly  on 
information.  And  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  known  »T3rld  now  changes  provides  new 
perspectives  and  reduces  the  "stability"  of 
previous  knowledge,  so  that  3  teacher  mny 
freqtiently  have  difficulty  keeping  up  with 
changes  in  our  society^-changes  about  which 
students  may  be  the  roost  Informed  sources. 
One  altemotlve  which  might  help  us  break 
out  of  the  authoritATlan  mold,  already  in 
experimental  use.  Is  cross-age  teaching.  Such 
an  alternative  may  offer  tutorials  to  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  students  ac  «'ell  ai  fourth. 
flfth.  and  sixth  grade  students  In  an  at- 
tempt to-  (1>  increase  the  academic  achieve- 
ment of  bo»h  yr'-inger  and  older  students  by 
providing  indlvlduAllMd  help  for  the  younger 
and  reinforcing  learning  for  the  older:  (2> 
enhance  the  socialization  process  of  the 
younger  child  by  encouraging  lnt«rpersoosl 
relationships  with  older  children;  (3>  en- 
hance the  socialization  process  of  the  older 
child:  and  (4>  imprrwe  the  self-image  of 
both  the  younger  and  older  chtld. 

Our  search  for  new  ways  to  Involve  the 
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Student  as  teacher  In  the  learning  process 
must  not  diminish  the  status  ol  the  teacher. 
We  envision  the  role  of  the  teacher  taking  on 
a  new  Importance,  as  children  become 
aware  of  the  value  of  the  special  perspectives 
and  judgment  of  Uxe  oldest  'student'  in  the 
Ctas&room. 

•Tou  Can't  Change  Education  Without 
More  Money."  Many  of  vis  believe  that  It  la 
impoaslble  to  make  major  changes  without 
large  infusions  of  money.  Change  then  be- 
comes wholly  dependent  upon  grants  f'om 
the  slate  or  federal  governments.  Another 
m-ijLir  problem  in  coiuiting  on  large  suras  of 
money  to  effect  change  Is  a  dependency  which 
jcopardueb  the  lnnov;;aon  If  funding  Is 
rcmaved. 

Clearly,  changes  In  the  educational  struc- 
ture which  do  not  require  additional  re- 
sources are  more  frivombly  received,  and  are 
more  likely  to  be  continued.  The  easiest  way 
to  avoid  major  recurrent  coats  is  through  the 
reallocation  of  resources.  Most  schools  still 
operate  on  the  rather  rigid  lixcd  budget 
which,  in  a  hypothetical  case,  might  allow  for 
10  teachers  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  a  year.  Sup- 
pose A  superintendent  wishes  to  hire  an  "ex- 
pert*" in  a  particular  neld  whose  current  posi- 
tion pavs  much  more  than  the  $10,000  per 
teacher  limit.  By  employing  paraprofesslonala 
at  lower  sularlc*  to  perform  routine  func- 
uons.  the  superintendent  can  hire  an  ex- 
pert tencher  at  a  competitive  salary,  while 
Improving  teaching  staff  who  now  have  more 
lime  for  self-enrichment,  individual  instruc- 
uon  and  tuioring.  and  lesson  prepnration. 

Another  budgetary  option  which  requires 
no  addi'.lonal  resources  might  be  called  a 
■■squeeze-offset"  approach.  This  strategy  as- 
sumes that  100  percent  of  any  present  budget 
15  not  necessary  for  successful  performance. 
The  resources  are  arbitrarily  reduced  to  90 
percent  with  no  reduction  In  the  task.  The 
remaining  10  percent  becomes  available  for 
new  programs. 

We  must  realize  that  the  greatest  costs  In 
any  major  educational  innovation  are  costs 
of  transition  from  the  old  system  to  the  new; 
at  the  same  time  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
ror  self-sufficiency.  Imaginative  use  of  pres- 
ent resources  helps  ensure  that,  once  "seed 
money"  has  dried  up.  continuance  of  the  pro- 
gram is  possible. 

"Local  School  Boards  Control  Education." 
One  of  the  most  poptilar  misconceptions 
about  the  process  of  educational  reform  is 
that  local  school  boards  control  American 
education.  Studle?  both  In  large  cities  and 
the  suburbs  Indicate  that  school  board  mem- 
bers have  neither  the  information  nor  the 
facility,  much  less  the  authority  to  control 
pollcv.  Policy  decisions  rest  largely  with 
school  professionals.  School  boards  are  au- 
thorized to  make  ffnal  determinations  about 
budgetary  and  policy  matters  that  too  often 
have  already  been  decided  either  by  state 
law  or  teacher  contract  When  they  do  strike 
out  on  their  own.  they  are  subject  to  con- 
flicting and  divisive  pressures. 

No  one  comes  to  the  school  board  to  praise 
its  decisions;  people  only  come  to  petition 
and  complain.  Parents'  organizations  petition 
for  better  bus  service,  teachers'  organizations 
petition  for  higher  salaries,  students  petition 
for  more  rights,  and  politicians  attack  the 
schools  for  the  manifestations  of  these  con- 
flicting pressures. 

Caught  in  the  middle  of  these  competing 
forces,  out  of  bewilderment  the  school  board 
members  often  reject  all  suggestions  for 
change.  Under  such  conditions.  It  Is  tempting 
for  school  board  members  to  insulat*  them- 
selves completely  and  make  their  decisions 
arbitrarily. 

Considering  that  school  bosrds  have  to  pre- 
pare budgets  without  any  real  control  over 
referendum  votes  or  the  local  tax  bases  which 
provide  their  monies,  one  becomes  aware  of 
the  awesome  Juggling  act  which  school 
boards  are  normally  forced  to  perform.  They 
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must  somehow  match  uncertain  resources  to 
growing  demands  from  all  quarters  to  pro- 
duce an  effective  educational  program. 

Unfortunately,  when  a  coordinated  educa- 
tional program  is  now  required  more  than 
ever  to  foster  the  kinds  of  change  which  will 
sustain  our  society,  the  local  school  boards 
f'ftn  hardly  be  said  to  control  local  education. 
If  anything,  they  are  yet  another  factor  In  an 
anarchic  situation.  What  is  needed  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  local  school  board,  so 
that  parents,  teachers,  and  students  have  on 
equal  voice  in  setting  priorities. 

[From  the  Washington  Sunday  Star, 
Dec.   13,   1970] 
A   Sampling    of    Topics   fob   WHrrx   House 
CoNrxaENcs — PAMn-ixs:  Thx  Isolation  of 

THB     CHrLORKN 

America's  families  and  their  children  are 
m  trouble,  trouble  so  deep  and  pervasive  as 
to  threaten  the  future  of  our  nation.  The 
source  of  the  trouble  is  nothing  less  than  a 
national  neglect  of  children  and  those  pri- 
marily engaged  In  their  care— Amertcm'a 
parents. 

We  Hke  to  think  of  America  as  a  chlld- 
oriented  society,  but  our  actions  belle  our 
words.  A  hard  look  at  our  institutions  and 
way  of  life  reveals  that  our  national  priorities 
lie  elsewhere  The  pursuit  of  affluence,  the 
worship  of  material  things,  the  hard  sell  and 
♦he  soft,  the  willingness  to  accept  tech- 
nology K^  a  substitute  for  human  relation- 
ships, the  Imposition  of  responsibility  with- 
out support,  and  the  readlne.^  to  blame  the 
victims  of  evil  for  the  evil  Itself  have  brought 
us  to  the  point  where  a  broken  television  set 
or  a  broken  computer  provokes  more  Indig- 
nation and  more  action  than  a  broken  family 
or  a  broken  child. 

Our  national  rhetoric  notwithstanding. 
the  actual  patterns  of  life  in  America  today 
are  such  that  children  and  families  come 
laat  Our  society  expects  Its  citizens  first  of 
all  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  Jobs  and 
then  to  fulfill  civic  and  social  obligations. 
Responsibilities  to  children  are  to  be  met.  of 
course,  but  this  Is  something  one  Is  expected 
to  do  In  his  spare  time.  But  when,  where,  and 
how?  In  today's  world,  parents  find  them- 
selves ot  the  merry  of  a  society  which  Imposes 
pressures  and  priorities  that  allow  neither 
time  nor  place  for  meaningful  activities,  and 
relations  between  children  and  adults  which 
downgrade  the  role  of  parent  and  the  func- 
tions of  parenthood,  and  which  prevent  the 
parent  from  doing  the  things  he  wants  to  do 
as  a  guide,  friend,  and  companion  to  his 
children. 

The  frustrations  are  greatest  for  the  family 
of  poverty,  where  the  capacity  for  htiman 
response  Is  crippled  by  hunger,  cold,  flith, 
sickness,  and  despair.  No  parent  who  spends 
his  days  in  search  of  menial  work  and  his 
nights  In  keeping  rats  away  from  the  crib 
can  be  expeci«d  to  find  the  time — let  alone 
the  heart— to  engage  In  constructive  ac- 
tivities with  his  children  or  serve  as  a  stable 
source  of  love  and  discipline. 

For  families  who  can  get  along,  the  rats 
are  gone,  but  the  rat  race  remains.  The  de- 
mands of  a  Job.  or  often  two  Jobs,  claim 
mealtimes,  evenings,  and  week-ends  as  well 
as  days;  the  trips  and  moves  necessary  to  get 
ahead  or  simply  hold  one's  own;  the  ever  In- 
creasing time  spent  In  commuting,  parties, 
evenings  out.  social  and  community  obliga- 
tions— all  the  things  one  has  to  do  to  meet 
so-called  primary  responsibilities — produce  a 
situation  In  which  a  child  often  spends  more 
time  with  a  passive  babysitter  than  a  par- 
ticipating parent. 

And  even  when  the  parent  Is  at  home, 
a  compelling  force  cuts  off  communication 
and  response  among  the  family  members. 
Although  television  could.  If  used  creatively, 
enrich  the  activities  of  children  and  fami- 
lies. It  now  only  undermines  them.  Like  the 
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sorcerer  of  old.  the  television  set  casts  its 
magic  spell,  freezing  speech  and  action  and 
turning  the  living  n.to  silent  statues  so  Ion? 
as  the  enchantment  lasu.  The  primary  dan- 
ger of  the  television  screen  lies  net  so  much 
In  the  behavior  it  produces  as  the  behavior 
11  prevents — the  talks,  the  games,  the  fam- 
ily festivities  and  argumenU  through  which 
much  of  the  child's  learning  takes  place  ani 
his  character  is  formed.  Turning  off  the  tele- 
vision set  can  turn  off  the  process  that  trans- 
forms children  into  people. 

In  our  modern  way  of  life,  children  are  de- 
prived not  only  of  parents  but  of  people  in 
general.  A  host  of  factors  conspire  to  isolate 
children  from  the  rest  of  society.  The  frag- 
mentation of  the  extended  family,  the  sepa- 
ration of  residential  and  business  areas,  the 
disappearance  of  neighborhoods,  zoning  or- 
dinances, occupational  mobility,  child  labor 
laws,  the  abolishment  of  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem, consolidated  schools,  television,  sepa- 
rate patterns  of  social  life  for  different  age 
groups,  the  working  mother,  the  delegation 
of  c.iild  care  to  specialists — all  these  mani- 
festations of  progress  operate  to  decrease  op- 
portunity and  Incentive  for  meaningful  con- 
tact between  children  and  persons  older,  or 
younger,  than  themselves. 

And  here  we  confront  a  fundamental  and 
disturbing  fact:  children  need  people  in 
order  to  become  human  The  fact  is  funda- 
mental because  it  la  firmly  grounded  both 
in  scientific  research  and  m  human  experi- 
ence. It  is  disturbing  because  the  isolation 
of  children  trom  adulu  simultaneously 
threatens  the  growth  of  the  individual  and 
the  survival  of  the  society.  The  young  cannot 
pull  themselves  up  by  their  own  bootstraps. 
It  is  primarily  through  observing,  playing, 
and  working  with  others  older  and  younger 
than  himself  that  a  child  discovers  both 
what  he  can  do  and  who  he  can  become — 
that  he  develops  both  his  ability  and  his 
Identity.  It  is  primarily  through  exposure 
and  Interaction  with  adults  and  children  of 
different  ages  that  a  child  acquires  new  in- 
terests and  skills  and  learns  the  meaning  of 
tolerance,  cooperation,  and  compassion. 
Hence  to  relegate  children  to  a  world  of  theu- 
own  is  to  deprive  them  of  their  humanity. 

Yet.  this  is  what  is  happening  iU  Aaierica 
today.  We  are  experiencing  a  breakdown  in 
the  process  of  making  human  beings  human 
By  Isolating  our  children  from  the  rest  of 
society,  we  abandon  them  to  a  world  devoid 
of  adulu  and  ruled  by  the  destrtictive  im- 
pulses and  compelling  pressures  both  ol  the 
age-s^regaied  peer  group  and  the  ag^re^- 
sive  and  exploitive  televisicn  screen.  By  set- 
ling  our  priorities  elsewhere  and  putting 
children  and  families  last,  by  claimmg  one 
set  of  values  v.-hile  pursuing  another,  we 
leave  our  children  bereft  of  standards  and 
support  and  oiu-  own  lives  impoverished  and 
corrupted. 

This  rc^'ersal  of  priorities,  which  amounts 
to  a  tMtrayal  of  our  children,  underlies  the 
groa-lng  disillusionment  and  alienation 
among  young  people  In  all  segments  of  Amer- 
ican society.  Those  who  grew  up  in  settings 
where  children  and  families  still  counted  are 
able  to  react  to  their  frustration  In  positive 
ways — through  constructive  protest,  partici- 
pation, and  public  senice.  Those  who  come 
from  circumstances  In  which  the  family 
could  not  function,  be  it  in  slum  or  suburb, 
con  only  strike  out  against  on  environment 
they  have  experienced  as  indifferent,  callous, 
cruel,  and  unresponsive. 

We  do  not  condone  the  destruction  and 
violence  manifested  by  young  people  in  wide- 
ly disparate  sections  of  our  society:  we  mere- 
ijf  point  to  the  root*  of  a  process  which.  If 
not  reversed,  will  continue  to  ^reod. 

The  failure  to  reorder  our  priorities,  the 
insistence  on  business  as  usual,  the  con- 
tinued reliance  on  rhetoric  as  a  substitute  for 
fundamental  reforms  can  only  have  one  re- 
sult: tb«  far  mcHV  rapid  and  pervasive  growth 
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of  alienation,  apathy,  drugs,  delinquency, 
and  violence  among  the  young  and  not  so 
young  in  all  segmenta  of  our  national  life 
We  face  the  prospect  of  a  society  which  re- 
senu  Its  own  children  and  fears  Its  youth. 
Surely  this  is  a  road  to  national  destruction. 
This  Is  not  the  road  for  America.  Our  so- 
ciety still  has  the  capacity  and  the  value 
commument  necessary  to  reverse  the  trend. 
What  is  needed  is  a  change  in  our  patterns 
of  living  which  will  once  again  bring  people 
back  into  the  lives  of  children  and  children 
back  Into  the  lives  of  people. 

[From  the  Washington  Star.  Dec.  14,  1970) 
Delec.\te  Group  Raps  Child  Conptrence 

Chiefs.  Seeks  New  Format 
Organizers  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Children  were  facing  a  revolt  today  by  a 
significant  minority  of  delegates  who  have 
-condemned"  them  for  Inadequate  citizen 
parUcipation  in  planning  the  session  and 
have  demanded  a  basic  change  In  conference 
format. 

Stephen  Hess,  the  conference  chairman  who 
If  also  a  White  House  aide,  said  last  night  he 
would  meet  today  with  representatives  of  the 
Council  of  National  Organizations  lor  Chil- 
dren and  Youth,  the  sponsors  of  a  special 
caucus  that  has  criticised  the  planning. 

The  council  is  an  umbrella  group  for  some 
500  education,  welfare  and  social  organiza- 
tions, ranging  from  the  American  Legion, 
Boy  Scouts  and  the  American  Humanist  As- 
sociation to  the  AFL-CIO,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  and  the  Urban  League- 

With  about  600  persons  present,  most  of 
them  also  among  the  same  4.000  convention 
delegates,  the  organization's  caucus  voted, 
with  few  objections,  to  demand  a  plenary 
conference  session  to  "express  Judgments  on 
issues  of  national  social  policy." 

The  resolution,  introduced  by  Lawrence  C. 
Feldman,  executive  director  of  the  Day  Care 
and  Child  Development  Council  of  America 
Inc  .  said  that  if  Hess  does  not  provide  for  a 
plenary  session  Thursday  the  protesting  orga- 
nizations are  "ready  to  move  outside  the  con- 
ference." 

While  He&s  had  no  immediate  coaunent  on 
the  action,  another  conference  staff  officer, 
who  said  he  was  speaking  for  himself,  criti- 
cized the  dissenters.  "Tliese  organizations  ore 
Just  concerned  with  maintaining  stifling  In- 
stitutions and  agencies."  said  Dr.  David  Gott- 
lieb, the  conference's  research  director. 

Dr.  Gottlieb,  a  sociology  professor,  at  Penn- 
sylvania State  University,  said  the  confer- 
ence is  attempting  to  develop  new  alliances 
of  persons  and  groups  concerned  about  chil- 
dren and  to  critically  review  Institutions. 
"Here  is  an  opportunity  to  get  together  and 
on  the  flrst  day  these  groups  are  declaring 
war.'  he  said.  -They're  actually  declaring  war 
on  children." 

The  other  resolution,  introduced  by  AFL- 
CIO  representauves  and  passed  by  the  caucus, 
"condemned"  the  organizers  for  their  "re- 
fusal to  invite  active  citizen  participation 
and  consultation"  In  planning  the  confer- 
ence. Miss  Alberto  L.  Meyer  of  the  National 
Committee  lor  Children  and  Youth,  an  orga- 
nization that  grew  out  of  the  19fl0  While 
House  conference,  said  Hess  had  acted  "auto- 
cratically and  arbitrarily"  in  excludmg  estab- 
lished groups  from  conference  planning. 

The  organizations  object  to  the  conference 
format  which  calls  for  bringing  all  4.000  dele- 
gates together  only  at  the  formal  opening 
session  addressed  lost  night  by  President 
Nixon.  Prom  then  through  Friday,  the  confer- 
ence Is  divided  Into  a4  forxuns  of  about  160 
persons  each,  but  meets  today  and  Friday  in 
larger  groups  of  about  600  delegates. 

Dissident  delegates,  reviewing  position  pa- 
pers drawn  up  for  the  conference,  repeatedly 
criticized  them  for  not  demanding  strong 
fe<1eral  action  and  increased  spending  in 
the   child,   family   and    welfare    fields.   The 
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papers  were  also  critlclxed  fcr  omitting 
speclAc  evaluations  of  the  Nixon  admluistra- 
tlons  record  m  the  social  welfare  and  educa- 
uon  fields. 

At  the  opeolng  session  last  night,  Hess  as- 
sured delegates  their  recommendations  will 
be  considered  by  the  admintstratioQ.  which 
plans  to  submit  to  Congre&s  in  January  a 
8300.000  budget  request  to  fund  a  ■follow- 
up"  office,  which  will  report  on  action  token 
on  recommendations. 

He  also  said  forum  groups  will  be  coordi- 
nated In  a  general  way,  so  that  overriding 
Is-sues  can  be  considered  and  voted  on  by  all. 
Delegates  will  also  vote  by  ballot  on  a  list  of 
priority  Issues,  he  added. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14,  2970 
Mr.  EILBEIRG.  Mr.  Speaker,  wide- 
spread vandalism  among  abandoned 
houfilng  has  become  a  very  serious  prob- 
lem. In  Philadelphia  alone  it  has  been 
estimated  there  are  20,000  abandoned 
housing  units.  Responsibility  of  owner- 
ship continues,  however,  in  the  owner  of 
an  abondoned  house.  A  recent  court  de- 
cision in  Philadelphia  authorized  the 
legal  abandonment  of  such  a  unit. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  cities  need  help 
from  the  Federal  Government,  because 
they  simply  cannot  raise  the  money  to 
do  the  job  alone.  We  must  do  a  better 
job  in  Washington  to  help  the  cities  in 
this  very  serious  crisis. 

Enclosed  for  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues is  a  recent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Philadelphia  Sunday  Bul- 
letin of  December  13,  which  highlights 
the  problem : 

JcDCE  Shotes  Dmjoacs  Vandalisu,  PE&Mira 
Heibs  To  Abandon  House 
(By  Harmon  Y.  Gordon) 
The  «-idespread  vandalism  of  housing  In 
Philadelphia  «-as  gl%'en  Judicial  recognition 
last  week  when  the  heirs  of  an  insolvent  es- 
tate  were  permitted   to  legally  abandon  a 
boarded  worthless  house. 

"The  current  situation."  Orphans'  Court 
Judge  Kendall  H.  Sboyer  said,  "recalls  the 
Depression  of  the  '30'ft  and  '30'&.  aggravated 
now  by  widespread  and  seemingly  unprevent- 
ablc  vaudall»n." 

The  house  at  254  W.  Wensley  st..  near  2d 
and  Ontario  st..  Kensington,  was  owned  by 
Fritz  Alfred  Ulbrlcht.  a  former  Sears  and  Roe- 
buck Co.  worker,  who  died  Nov.  3.  1969.  Ul- 
brlcht left  no  will.  His  "estate"  consisting  of 
e712.94  m  cash  and  the  bou.se  which  was  de- 
clared "no  value."  was  to  go  to  brothers  and 
Kisters. 

HEIRS    FILE    PETITION 

tJlbrlchfs  nine-month  hospitalization  and 
funeral  expenses,  debts  and  administration 
costs  totaled  •2.512.30  which  were  paid  by  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 

lu  October,  the  heirs  filed  a  petition  to 
abandon  the  two-story  row  brick  house  which 
has  been  vandalized,  boarded  up  and  pro- 
duced no  income. 

Judge  Shoyer  found  that  neither  the  PhU- 
adelphla Housing  Development  Corporation 
nor  the  Housing  Authorl^  was  Interested  In 
the  property  and  would  not  accept  title  to  it 
as  a  gift. 

No  one  would  take  It  as  a  gift,  the  Judge 
sold. 
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>  AT  ta.soo 

The  osseument  of  Ca-SOO  Is  bo  low.  he  Bftld. 
that  the  heirs  sought  no  reduction  from  the 
Bo&rd  of  Revision  of  Taxes. 

But  the  owners,  he  noted,  are  responsible 
for  real  estate  taxes  which  fall  due  January  I 
of  each  year. 

To  escape  liability  for  taxes  on  the  hooae. 
the  Judge  said  they  would  have  to  pay  a 
"straw  man" — a  legal  ghost — to  take  title. 

"They  will  thus  transfer  a  personal  prob- 
lem to  the  community  which  has  created 
the  problem  by  its  failure  to  come  forward 
with  effective  measures  to  check  the  decline 
of  residential  real  estate,"  said  Shoyer. 

STOFT.AP    BEWEOICS 

"Stopgap  rehabilitation  remedies  to  date 
have  been  no  more  elleciive  than  a  band- 
aid  on  a  cHiicer  and  have  been  severely  crJtl- 
cUted  as  futile  and  inadequate  by  the  recent 
investigating  grand  J\ir>*."  the  Judge  said. 

A  local  realtor  lestifted  that  It  would  cost 
more  than  the  property  ts  worth  to  make  it 
Uvabl~.  Shoyer  said. 

■  It  Is  the  same  tragic  situation  that  Is 
coostontly  being  repeated  in  the  old  neigh- 
borhoods or  every  large  city  In  America" 
Shoyer  said. 

Bernard  C.  Meltzcr,  real  estate  writer  for 
The  Bulletin,  reported  on  Oct.  16.  Shoyer 
said,  that  100.000  housing  units  were  aban- 
doned in  New  York  City  between  196S  and 
1960. 

And  m  Philadelphia  Meltzer  eaid  the  com- 
parable fiaure  la  20.000.  the  judge  noted. 

tlDUClJUUES    ACT 

Judge  Shoyer  relied  on  a  provision  of  the 
Fiduciaries  Act  of  1949  which  says  that 
"when  any  prcperty  is  of  no  value  to  the 
estate,  the  court  may  authorize  the  personal 
representatives  to  renounce  his  right  to  ad- 
minister It."  He  cited  several  Supreme  Court 
decisions  to  backstop  his  ruUng. 

"No  one  has  to  accept  an  Inheritance" 
Shoyer  said,  "and  no  law  prohibits  an  heir 
from  abandoning  an  unwelcome  fee  after 
he  has  detetmlned  that  to  bold  on  to  it  would 
incur  a  never  ending  expense. 

"It  U  obvious  from  the  petition  and  the 
testimony  that  the  proposed  abandonment 
15  not  detrimental  to  the  creditors  or  to  the 
nest  of  kin  of  the  decedent."  said  the  Judge 
as  be  decreed  the  property  legally  abandoned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Princeton  Prof.  Max  Burger  as  saying  he 
had  extracted  from  plants  a  drug  that  might 
inhibit  the  runaway  growth  of  cancerous  cells 
and  restore  them  to  their  normal  function. 

Inbar  said  that  the  drug,  concanavaltn  A, 
Is  a  chemical  compound  known  to  scien- 
tists since  1919.  but  that  its  anticancer  pos- 
sibilities were  first  discovered  at  the  Wlez- 
manu  Institute  in  1968. 

Inbar  said  Burger  visited  the  Wetsmann 
Institute  a  year  ago  and  worked  with  the 
Sachs  te&m  on  one  project  using  the  drug. 

Sachs  and  his  team  have  published  five 
papers  In  international  scientific  Journals 
on  their  research  with  the  drug  since  then, 
detailing  Ks  effects  on  cancerous  ttimors  in 
laboratory  tissue  cultures  and  in  hamsters. 
lubar  said. 

As  a  result  of  their  research,  the  Israeli 
subsidiary  of  America's  Miles  Laboratories 
has  been  producing  the  drug,  also  known  as 
con  A.  for  18  months  and  exporting  It  to 
cancer  researchers  around  the  world,  he  said. 


BREAKTHROUGH  IN  CANCER  DRUG 

DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKl 

OP    ILLINOIS 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Monday.  December  14.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times  recently  carried  an  ar- 
ticle which  shows  the  exciting  research 
that  continues  to  go  on  In  Israel's  re- 
nowned Weizmann  Institute. 

I  am  pleased  to  place  in  the  Recopd 
today  the  Sun  Times  article  because  it 
brings  into  proper  perspective  the  efforts 
being  made  by  the  Weizmaun  Institute. 

The  article  follows: 

ISKAELI    INSTITUTB    CLAIMS    C/OtCtB.   DfirO 

PalOBTTT 

RiHovoT.  IsRArt.. — Israel's  Welzmann  In- 
stitute of  Science  pioneered  research  on  a 
possible  anti-cancer  drug  for  which  Prince- 
ton University  has  claimed  credit,  an  Israeli 
scientist  said  Sunday.  The  drug  has  been 
produced  in  this  country  for  more  than  a 
year,  he  added. 

The  scientist,  Michael  Inbar.  a  researcher 
on  the  Welzmann  Institute  team  of  Prof.  Leo 
Sachs,  said  be  w&a  puzzled  by  reports  quoting 


POOD  STAMPS  AND  THE  RIGHT  TO 
STRIKE 


HON.  JAMES  G.  O'HARA 

OF    MICmCAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14.  1970 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  features  of  our  free  Eystem  of  gov- 
ernment which  distinguishes  us  from 
dicutorshlps.  We  have  the  right  of  a  free 
press  and  free  assembly.  We  have  free 
speech.  We  have  the  right  of  private 
OR-nership  of  property. 

We  also  have  the  right  to  strilte.  to 
withhold  our  labor.  This  is  something 
which  is  not  permitted  in  Communist 
Russia,  nor  m  any  other  totalitarian  sys- 
tem in  the  world.  The  right  to  strilce  is 
a  uniquely  free  right  which  only  a  free 
society  permits.  In  a  Communist  land  any 
group  of  worlJlng  people  who  strike  are 
sent  to  prison  labor  camps,  sent  to  Si- 
beria, or  shot.  We  pride  ourselves  in 
America  in  our  free  system.  Part  of  that 
pride  is  the  right  we  bestow  on  free  men 
to  the  right  to  refuse  to  work  at  what 
they  regard  as  intolerable  working  con- 
ditions. Anything  less  tlian  the  full  ex- 
ercise of  this  freedom  is  a  step  toward 
totalitarianism. 

It  is.  therefore,  strange  that  the  right 
to  strike  is  now  under  attack  disguised  as 
nn  attack  on  the  use  of  food  .stamps  dur- 
ing a  labor  dispute.  We  now  see  people 
who  are  openly  advocating  a  doctrine 
which  says  that  strikers  can  be  starved 
into  submission.  I  consider  such  a  doc- 
trine of  bargaining  by  hunger  as  totally 
alien  to  our  American  system. 

No  labor  dispute  is  pleasant.  A  strike 
is  no  picnic.  But  a  strike  Is  the  Ameri- 
can way.  The  right  to  withhold  a  per- 
son's labor  is  as  American  as  the  right 
to  make  a  profit  and  the  right  to  set  a 
fair  price  for  one's  products.  The  pur- 
pose of  a  strike  is  the  right  of  a  work- 
ing man  or  woman  to  set  the  price  for 
their  labor.  The  right  to  strike  U  the  very 
essence  of  the  free  system  of  collective 
bargaining. 

The  Congress  has  voted  billions  upon 
billion  of  dollars  to  provide  food  for  the 
hungry  of  the  world.  We  feed  the  prison- 
ers in  our  Federal  prisons  and  in  our  lo- 
cal and  State  Jails.  We  speed  food  to  the 
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needy  wherever  they  happen  to  be.  Most 
of  the  time  we  do  not  stop  to  ask  the 
politics  of  the  hungry,  we  do  not  ques- 
Uon  the  religious  faith  of  those  with  out- 
stietched  hands.  I  consider  it  a  grave 
departure  from  the  American  system 
to  now  say  that  an  American  striker 
should  be  denied  the  right  to  have  food 
which  his  own  taxes  have  helped  to  pay 
for. 

Much  of  the  antagonism  against  strik- 
ers comes  from  people  who  have  never 
worked  a  day  in  a  factory,  never  suffered 
the  long,  dreary  hours  at  a  job  paying 
substandard  wases.  never  faced  the  cries 
of  children  for  shoes,  never  heard  the 
knock  of  creditors  at  the  front  door. 
Strikers  ore  human  beings.  They  strike 
as  a  last  resort.  They  strike  because  they 
are  free  men  and  refuse  to  work  for  what 
they  regard  as  inadequate  wages,  hours, 
and  working  conditions.  Thase  who  rant 
and  rave  against  strikers  without  know- 
ing the  facts  in  a  particular  dispute, 
without  understanding  what  the  pay 
scale  is,  have  no  right  to  condemn 
strikers. 

When  we  say  to  an  American  striker 
that  he  must  go  hungry  and  be  stari'ed 
back  to  the  Job  he  left,  we  are  telling 
that  American  workman  he  is  no  longer 
a  free  man.  We  are  telling  liim  the  sys- 
tem will  starve  him  into  submission  if 
it  cannot  gain  its  way  in  any  other  man- 
ner. 

Let  us  compare  the  financial  power  and 
might  of  labor  unions  and  corporations. 
For  starters,  let  us  compare  (he  UAW 
and  General  Motors.  The  UAW  had  a 
strike  fund  of  $120  million,  part  of 
which  was  made  liquid  by  temporary 
short-term  loans  from  other  major 
unions.  Now.  $120  million  seems  like  a  lot 
of  money,  but  this  strike  fund  was  de- 
pleted at  the  rate  of  $20  million  a  week  in 
strike  benefits  to  400.000  workers  in 
weekly  payments  of  between  $30  and  $40 
a  week.  Now  compare  this  with  General 
Motors — the  largest,  wealthiest  corpora- 
tion in  the  whole  wide  world.  GM  has 
assets  of  $24  billion — 20.000  times  greater 
than  the  entire  strike  fund  of  the  UAW. 
Or  consider  the  total  assets  of  all  the 
imions  In  the  United  States.  According  to 
the  U.S.  Statistical  Abstract  for  1970 — 
page  240 — the  total  a.sset'i  of  all  labor 
bodies  in  the  United  States  amoimt  to 
$2,354,800,000.  Broken  down  this  comes 
to  11.037.600.000  for  national  unions, 
$171,900,000  for  Intermediate  groups,  and 
$1,145,300,000  for  local  unions.  This  fig- 
ure of  S2.3  billion  Is  a  lot  of  mcney.  but 
It  represents  the  total  financial  organiza- 
tional strength  of  roughly  20  million  or- 
ganized workers  in  the  United  States. 

Corporate  power  in  the  United  States 
is  many  times  greater  than  the  financial 
power  of  American  unions.  Aeain  the 
Statistical  Abstract — page  476 — cites 
corporate  assets  for  1970  as  $554  billion 
for  some  200.000  corporations.  The  larg- 
est 102  corporations  with  assets  of  $1 
billion  or  more  have  total  assets  of 
$267.7  billion — or  48  percent  of  the  to- 
tal—and net  profit  for  these  100  largest 
corporations  comes  to  $3.6  billion,  which 
amounts  to  53  percent  of  the  profit 
earned  by  all  U.S.  corporations  In  1970. 
Now  I  ask  my  colleagues  If  these  huge 
and  wealthy  corporations  are  about  to 
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be  swallowed  up  by  the  puny  financial 
power  of  the  American  labor  unions. 
Granted  a  shutdown  of  a  company's  op- 
erations can  be  uncomfortable,  but  what- 
ever strikes  have  occurred  in  major  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States  have  not 
reduced  the  ability  of  U.6.  companies  to 
make  a  neat  profit. 

In  terms  of  comparable  resources  and 
strength  to  withstand  a  strike  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  major  corporations 
In  the  Nation  can  weather  a  strike  far 
better  tlian  can  the  working  men  and 
women  of  the  Nation  who  work  for  them. 
It  is  0  piece  of  common  current  fiction 
to  Imagine  that  workers  in  Industry  are 
rich.  Even  alter  the  General  Motors  set- 
tlement, th?  going  wage  for  an  average 
UAW  member  Is  only  $4.55  an  hour. 
This  Is  not  a  lush  wage.  Workers  aie 
not  basking  on  the  sands  of  Bermuda  at 
these  wage:'  Many  autoworkers  are  not 
able  to  adcrd  even  the  products  of  their 
own  hand.  Tlieir  yearly  wage  does  not 
permit  them  to  earn  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  a  new  car. 

In  tills  connection  I  insert  at  this 
point  the  UAW's  position  paper  on 
•■Wage  Equity"  which  debunks  many  of 
the  current  myths  about  how  much 
money  factory  workers  make  and  what 
It  can  buy.  It  is  an  eloquent  document, 
and  while  tlic  new  wage  rates  make 
some  of  this  outdated,  the  same  facts 
apply  to  workers  who  are  currently  try- 
ing to  negotiate  new  earning  levels  and 
who  would  be  most  penalized  by  forcing 
strikers  to  starve  during  a  wage  dispute: 
V.KW  Position  Paptii— Wage  Eqcitt 
WHai  tlie  inadequate  pay  ot  ine  average 
auto  worker  today  means  In  actual  experi- 
ence waii  poignantly  expressed  In  a  letter 
sent  by  tiie  wife  ol  an  auto  worker  to  our 
late  President.  Walter  Reuther.  on  Marcb  4, 
1970.  Just  a  few  weeks  before  his  tragic  death. 
She  wrote  to  Mr.  Reuther  In  part: 

"Deae  Ma.  Reuthoi.  After  reading  the 
March  tssut  of  Solidarity,  I  feel  compelled  to 
express  my  views  to  you.  I  feel  my  vlcw-s  are 
shared  by  many  other  .  .  .  worker's  wives.  On 
the  front  page  there  Is  an  article  stating  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  feels  a  4  memtier 
city  worker's  family  needs  110.077  per  year 
to  live  modestly.  [Note:  This  was  the  cost  of 
the  BLS  budget  at  prices  prevailing  m  the 
spring  ol  1969.1 

"As  a  .  .  .  family  with  a  children  (my  hus- 
band is  a  spray  painter  .  .  .1  we  made  the 
monumental  sum  of  S7,737.88  last  year.  Fed- 
eral withholding  was  tl.500.14.  state  with- 
holding was  S26S.se.  F.I.C.A.  was  (371.42  and 
union  dues  were  £101 .87.  Tills  leaves  a  'take- 
home  pay  of  ft5.49S.89.  (Our  withholding 
figure  Is  larger  than  normal  because  we  claim 
no  dependents.  Getting  a  large  sum  back  from 
the  government  Is  the  only  way  we  can  pay 
dentist  bills  and  other  'unexpected'  expenses, 
because  .  .  .  wages  do  not  allow  us  to  budget 
for  such  things  as  dentists.) 

"I  would  like  to  briefly  show  you  our 
problem  and  that  of  most  other  .  .  .  fainilles. 

"House  payments $138.36 

Home  improvemenl  loan 64.00 

Car  payment..- 75.00 

VA  life  Insurance ia.80 

Oas  and   lights    (paid   In  equal 
payments  of  $44.00  per  month 

for  a  year) 44.00 

Telephone 7.00 

Rut>blah  removal S.  00 

Water    bUl    per    month    (some- 
times it's  more) 9.00 

Hot  lunch  for  6  children 36  .00 

Per   month 378.05 

Per  year  costs 4,636.80 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"Over  and  above  the  alorementlo&ed  ex- 
peiues  (all  of  which  must  be  coiuldered 
necessities)  we  had  in  1960: 

•Dentist    - »318.00 

DrugB  (thank  Qod  and  the  UAW 
for  the  ^oup  health  plan)-.        132.83 

Total    450.83 

Necessities  - 4.636.60 

Medical - +450.83 

Total    — - 4.987.43 

Car  Insurance .. +165.  00 

Total    --- 6.162.43 

Take  home  pay  1900 5.498.89 

Less   expenses 6. 152.43 

Balance , 346.46 

"I  would  Like  you  to  ask  .  .  .  |the  bead  of 
the  company  I  how  he  would  Uke  to  feed  & 
clothe  8  people,  plus  ^as  money  to  go  to  and 
from  work  on  $346.46!  You  will  note  there 
Is  no  figure  tor  (ha.  ha)  entertainment. 

■It's  pretty  bad  when  a  .  .  .  worker  with 
13  years  seniority,  working  all  year,  qualifies 
for  Federal  food  stamps,  which  we  do.  but  we 
do  not  partake  In  ibe  program  becauae  we 
both  feel  we  should  make  It  on  our  own, 
therefore  I  work  as  a  real-estate  saleeman 
and  count  on  the  grandparents  for  clothing 
as  birthday  and  Christmas  gifts  ...  I  am 
not  criticizing  the  union  because  without 
all  the  benefits  you  have  obtained  for  us, 
we  could  never  make  It.  After  working  as 
hard  as  we  do  2^\  year,  and  still  having  to 
scrounge  for  food  money  It  gives  one  a  feeling 
of  utter  futility  .  .  . 

"Please,  when  you  are  bargaining  for  the 
new  contract,  don't  forget  a  substantial 
raise  In  pay?  I  can  verify  all  the  above  fig- 
ures. I  have  not  padded  them  by  even  a 
penny.  Uee  them  in  your  bargaining  If  you 
feel  they  would  be  helpful.  I  read  an  article 
the  other  day  which  stated  the  average  Whlt« 
House  ZMnner  costs  fr35  per  guest.  Makes  me 
sick  when  I  realize  (35  has  to  feed  8  of  us 
for  2  weeks,  sometimes  longer  .  .  . 

"An>-way,  m  closing  let  me  say  I  om  ex- 
tremely grateful  for  union-won  benefits  Uke 
paid  medical  etc..  but  please  don't  forget  we 
could  sure  use  some  added  hourly  pay." 

Even  with  the  withholding  tax  rebate, 
this  family  has  a  difficult  problem  making 
ends  meet.  Simply  put.  It  needs  more  In- 
come. 

As  we  have  said.  General  Motors  la  a 
wealthy  and  highly  profitable  corporation 
which  can  well  afford  the  cost  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  Its  workers  and  thetr  families  to  live 
m  decency  and  comfort  on  the  proceeds  of 
one  person's  stralgbt-tlme  pay.  The  clearest 
proof  on  OM's  ability  to  do  that  can  be 
summed  up  In  two  simple  facts. 

1  Over  the  long  term  GM's  profit  rate  on 
its  U-S.  operations  has  been  approxunately 
double  the  average  of  all  U.S.  manufacturing 
companies.  In  the  whole  23-year  period  from 
1947  through  I  69.  GMs  before-tax  VS. 
profits,  totaling  •44.1  billion,  represented  a 
rate  of  return  on  U.S.  Investment  of  43.9  per- 
cent, more  than  double  the  21.3  percent  rate 
or  all  X3JS.  manufacturing;  and  Its  after-tax 
U.S.  profiu  totaling  S21.4  billion,  represented 
a  rate  of  return  of  21.4  percent,  not  quite 
double  the  1 1 .9  percent  rate  of  all  manufac- 
turing. 

2.  GM's  U.S.  profits  per  hourly  worker  in 
Its  U.S.  plants  have  also  been  extremely  high, 
ranging  in  the  past  seven  years  from  16.589 
per  worker  In  one  year  to  $8,807  per  worker. 
In  19W  they  were  86.676  per  hourly  worker, 
representing  70  cents  of  profit  for  every  dol- 
lar of  hourly  payroll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  argue  to  dooms- 
day whether  a  particular  wage  is  a  living 
wage  or  not.  Frankly.  1  do  not  consider 
a  person  working  in  an  automobile  fac- 
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tory  earning  $4.55  a  hour  to  be  on  easy 
street.  When  you  take  into  account  the 
humdnim  pace  of  a  factory  assembJy- 
Une,  any  person  who  earns  $4.55  a  hour 
earns  everj-  penny,  even  If  he  gets  a  30- 
minute  cofiee  break  during  an  8  hour 
shift. 

Yet  there  are  people  seriously  under 
the  impression  that  a  strike  is  an  easy 
thing  for  a  worker  to  endure,  that  life 
for  strikers  is  easy,  that  food  stamps 
are  frosting  on  the  cake.  It  is  not  so. 
Food  stamps  have  helped  thousands  up- 
on thousands  of  needy  families  stave  off 
himger  and  malnutrition.  Families  with 
a  weeklj-  income  of  $40  strike  benefits 
have  barely  enough  to  pay  their  utility 
bills,  pay  their  mortgage  or  rent,  or  pay 
for  the  gas  to  operate  whatever  family 
vehicle  they  have.  A  $40  strike  benefit — 
and  strike  benefits  are  the  rare  exception 
in  labor  disputes — plus  a  weekly  sup- 
ply of  food  stamps  is  not  luxury  fare 
for  any  family. 

The  U.S.  ta.Kpayer  pays  for  food 
stamps,  and  American  workers  are  tax- 
payers, too.  In  fact,  the  blus-collar  work- 
er pays  more  than  his  fair  share  of  taxes 
and  during  a  strike  to  improve  his  eco- 
nomic position  he  certainly  has  a  right 
to  get  some  share  of  the  food  resources 
of  this  Nation  which  his  own  tax  dollars 
have  made  possible. 

A  feature  article  on  "Food  Stamps 
and  Strikers"  appeared  recently  in  the 
UAW  Washington  report  and  was  writ- 
ten by  the  staff  of  Press  Associates  in 
Washinglon.  It  enumerates  the  many 
reasons  wliy  food  stamps  should  be  given 
as  freely  to  American  working  men  and 
women  as  to  any  other  needy  group  in 
our  free  society: 

Pood  Staufs  and  Strikebs 

It  Is  characteristic  of  much  American  leg- 
islation to  lay  down  noble  principles  and 
then  to  accompany  these  with  all  sorts  of 
amendments  that  take  a  good  deal  of  th« 
nobUlty  out  of  It. 

ThU  was  true  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
which  echoed  the  noble  purpose  of  the  orig- 
inal Wagner  Act  in  proclaiming  that  It  was 
the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Government  to  encour- 
age unions  and  collective  bargaining  and 
then  set  up  conditions  that  weakened  that 
policy  considerably. 

It  was  true  of  the  "Full"  Employment  Act, 
which  ended  up  only  encouraging  the  pro- 
vision of  useful  employment  opportimltles. 
a  far  cry  from  the  original  concept  of  the 
"right  to  a  Job"  of  every  American. 

Currently  we  have  a  food  stamp  program 
that  calls  for  the  use  of  America  s  vast  agri- 
cultural surpluses  "to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-twlng  of  the  nation's  population 
and  raise  levels  of  nutrition  among  low-In- 
come households." 

Tet.  conservative  Interests  have  long  been 
trying  and  are  still  trying  to  water  down 
this  concept  notably  in  cases  where  poor 
people  happen  to  be  strikers.  By  a  twist  of 
really  mean-spirited  logic  the  "health  and 
u-ell-belng"  of  strikers  who  happen  to  be 
poor  Is  cast  aside  In  favor  of  support  for 
great  corporations  who  would  Just  as  soon 
see  their  strikers  starve  and  so  be  fwced  to 
accept  sub-standard  contracte. 

Right  now  an  effort  to  bar  otherwise  eli- 
gible strikers  from  buying  food  stamps  for 
their  "health  and  welfare."  mcludlng  above 
all  that  of  their  chUdren.  is  in  progress  In 
the  automobile  strike.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  Btates  wants  to  keep 
food  stamps  from  strikers:  a  number  of 
Michigan  newspapers  and  friends  of  General 
Motors  would  like  to  do  the  same. 

The  renewal  legislation,  oa  reported  out  by 
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the  House  AgTlcoltural  Committee — ui  en- 
emy of  K^od  stiimps  to  begin  with — U  a  harsh 
torn.  It  Is  true  that  Ii  specifically  says  that 
an  eligible  worker  shall  not  be  denied  food 
stamps  ijecausc  he  1*  on  strike  Bu*.  It  does 
make  1:  a  grear  deal  harder  for  a  striker 
to  become  eligible  tor  food  stamps  than  at 
present. 

He  would  be  ineligible  for  food  stamps  If 
he  refused  another  Job  at  the  tl.60  mlntraum 
wage,  a  condition  even  harsher  than  that 
under  the  Unemployment  Compensatiou  Act. 
In  addition,  tougher  Cnancial  conditions 
would  be  called  for.  Such  a  bill.  If  approved, 
would  be  R  serious  blow  to  many  thousands 
of  automobile  workers  on  strike  at  OM  and 
would  eventually  affect  many  other  strikers 
in  other  industries. 

On  cap  of  the  House  Committee  action, 
there  is  strong  hkellbood  of  the  introduction 
of  an  amendment  which  would  deny  in 
specific  language  the  right  of  eligible  strikers 
to  buy  food  st.»mps.  Such  a  move  was  de- 
feated m  the  House  two  years  ago  through 
the  interventtoQ  of  Rep.  I>onor  Sullivan. 
Missouri  Democrat.  Mrs.  SuUlvan  v>  exposed 
again  to  fight  off  any  such  more. 

In  any  event,  the  answers  to  the  anti- 
union forces  that  have  been  used  in  the  past 
to  defeat  the  anti-striker  move  are  still  valid. 
The  very  purpose  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram— "to  safeguard  the  health  and  well-be- 
ing" of  Americans  who  need  the  program — 
would  be  defeated.  There  can  be  no  possible 
moral  JustlficaUom  to  deny  needed  food  to 
men.  »-omen  and  children  no  matter  what 
the  circumstances. 

We  feed  the  hungry  of  other  coimtrles  and 
the  victims  of  disasters  without  asking  about 
their  politics;  we  feed  the  men  ond  women  In 
our  prison*  and  don't  deny  food  stamps  to 
their  families  at  home:  we  feed  prisoners  of 
war  and  even  have  strict  international  codes 
to  make  sure  that  they  are  properly  fed. 

Of  the  utmost  importance  is  the  fact  that 
to  deny  strikers  food  stamp  rights  because 
they  are  on  strike  would  be  In  complete  con- 
tradiction of  the  National  Labor  Relation.^ 
Act  which  guarantees  workers  that  ver>'  right 
and  protect!  It  through  the  National  Labor 
Helailons  Board  The  right  to  strike"  is  not 
an  Idle  phrase:  It  would  be  made  so  If  strikers 
were  punished  in  food  stamp  legislation. 

Corporations  argue  that  :t  la  their  tax  dol- 
lars that  are  being  used  to  support  a  food 
stamp  program  which  ■'takes  sides"  against 
them  in  a  strike  situation;  workers  arc  tax- 
payers and  are  still  tasipayera — strike  or  no 
strike — and  to  deny  them  rights  ^Iven  to 
other  citizens  who  are  m  need  would  Indeed 
be  "taking  sides"  against  them. 

If  food  stamps,  in  the  tiame  of  impartially 
are  to  be  denied  strikers,  are  corporations  to 
have  their  government  contracts  cancelled  or 
denied  them  In  the  name  of  that  same  im- 
partially? 

Finally,  the  whole  purpose  of  modem  labor 
lab  is  to  calm  rather  than  exacerbate  conflict 
between  employer  and  employee.  Sooner  or 
later  strikes  come  to  an  end  Arc  good  labor 
relations  in  be  encouraged  through  the  de- 
nial of  needed  food  to  workers  and  the'.r  fim- 
Uies?  Is  hunger  a  weapon  that  a  modern  em- 
ployer really  is  willing  to  use? 

Whatever  the  an&*er.  Congress  should 
make  »ure  that  the  answer  ts  "No."  It  spoke 
to  that  effect  two  years  ago.  It  should  repeat 
that  answer  this  year  in  no  uncertain  term^. 
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"How  is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spintual  and  mental  geno- 
cide on  over  1.500  American  prisoners  of 
war  and  Uieir  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHDMANrrY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


UNITED  NATIONS— CREATURE  OF 
THE  INVISIBLE  GOVERNMENT  OF 
MONETARY  POWER 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRESKNTATIVES 

Monday,  December  14.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks-.  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOflSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  14,  1970 
Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
Congress  Is  to  consider  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 1146.  authorizing  a  $20  million 
grant  to  the  UJ^.O.  for  the  purpose  of 
expansion  of  its  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  This  grant  is  in  addition  to 
all  other  assessments  against  our  coun- 
try by  the  United  Nations  and  represents 
20  percent  of  the  $80  million  cost  of  the 
expansion.  "Hie  remaining  $60  million  is 
planned  to  be  derived  as  follows: 

Five  mUlion  dollars  from  the  UNICEF 
fund,  derived  by  selling  Halloween  candy 
and  Christmas  cards,  supposedly  to  be 
able  to  help  disadvantaged  children. 

Twenty  million  dollars  from  the  city 
of  New  York,  whose  mayor  professes  that 
his  city  is  In  such  financial  distress  that 
it  Is  necessary  to  lay  off  city  employees. 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  from  the 
regular  U.N.  budget  assessed  against  the 
J27  member  nations. 

More  and  more  people  are  becoming 
disenchanted  at  the  United  Nations  and 
are  taking  a  second  look.  Most  people 
support  the  idea  of  an  international  body 
working  for  world  peace  so  long  as  its 
operations  do  not  deny  us  our  national 
sovereignty.  However,  more  and  more 
people  are  aware  that  while  the  United 
Nations  has  not  achieved  peace  it  15  in- 
frlnffing  upon  our  national  sovereignty 
and  as  such  constitutes  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent threat  to  the  liberties  of  our  individ- 
ual citizeas.  Most,  upon  learning  the 
truth,  are  fearful  of  what  they  find  and 
are  organizing  to  extricate  the  United 
Stales  from  this  trap. 

Noteworthy,  among  many  such  distin- 
guished constitutional  Americans.  Is  Lt. 
Col.  Arch  E.  Roberts.  AUS.  retired,  who 
on  December  8.  1970.  addressed  a  con- 
ference with  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Legislature  at  Waukesha.  Wis. 

I  include  Colonel  Robert's  speech.  "In- 
visible Government  of  Monetary  Power": 
liis  proposed  bills  for  SUte  legislatures, 
drafted  by  two  nationally  recognized 
constitutional  authorities.  Mr.  T.  Da\1d 
Horton.  of  Battle  Mountain.  Nev..  and 
the  late  Mr.  John  Janney:  and  several 
pertinent  newsclippings  which  follow: 
IProm  the  Washington  Port.  Sept.  10.  19601 
U.N.  BrtLDiNG  Plan  Funded 

VttTTZO  Nations— A  >10  million  invest- 
ment by  the  United  Nations  Development 
ProgTAm  has  cleared  the  way  for  constr\ic- 
tlon  of  a  major  addlilon  to  the  U.N.  head- 
quarters building  In  New  York. 

Approval  came  In  a  34-4  vote  at  a  special 
meeting  of  the  proeram's  governing  council 
on  Tuesday.  It  had  been  strongly  urged  by 
the  United   States,   which   has  pledged   to 
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provide  vao  mllUon  of  the  estimated  S80 
miuiou  co&t  of  the  new  building. 

New  York  City  will  furnish  »20  million  for 
the  project  In  addition  to  the  913  million 
value  of  the  land  on  which  the  seven-story 
addition  Is  to  be  located.  The  regular  V3H. 
budget  will  supply  825  million  of  the  coat 
and  the  U.N.  Children's  Fund  $S  million. 

In  recent  years  the  U.N.  Secretariat  has 
been  Increasingly  cramped  for  space,  and 
both  the  Development  Program  and  UNICEF 
have  bad  to  rent  quarters  In  private  build- 
ings. The  new  seven-story  addition  will  cost 
more  than  the  38-story  secretariat  building, 
completed  In  1951  for  a  little  over  S6S  mil- 
lion. 

Invisible  Government  or  Monctaby  Pownt 

(Address  by  Lt,  Col.   Arch   E.  Roberts) 

It  Is  appallingly  clear  that  America  the 
beautiful  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  po- 
litical madmen  f 

Our  citizens  are  exploited  by  coercive  do- 
mestic policy  ai  home,  our  sous  are  betrayed 
in  "n^-win"  military  adventures,  and  our 
nntlonat  honor  is,  compromised  all  over  the 
globe. 

This  strategy  of  defeat  has  led  America 
to  the  brink  of  economic  collapse,  haa  gen* 
erated  violence  in  our  schools  and  revolution 
in  our  cities,  and  has  resulted  In  a  shocking 
decay  of  the  American  morality. 

W«  believe  that  these  symptoms  of  de- 
cline are  interrelated,  and  ibai  ihev  are  in- 
spired by  a  heretofore  invisible  government 
of  monetarj'  and  political  power. 

We  therefore  recommend  a  public  investi- 
gation of  the  men  and  the  system  behind 
"Revolution  U.6.A  ".  and  ask  the  State  legis- 
lature to  enact  laws  which  will  neutralize 
those  who  secretly  promote  nihilistic  doc- 
trine In  this  nation. 

The  Committee  to  Restore  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  those  affiliated  with  us.  are  deter- 
mined to  expose  a  concealed  plan  to  trans- 
form the  United  States  into  a  soviet  America. 

Not  sailsQed  to  merely  unmask  the  con- 
spiracy, we  further  propose  a  practical,  at- 
tainable solution  to  this  threat  to  the  free- 
doms of  person  and  property  guaranteed  to 
the  people  by   the   Constitution. 

Let  us  now  sketch  the  parameters  of  the 
problem  and  outline  an  approach  to  Its  solu- 
tion. 

For  the  purpose  of  Illustration  we  refer  to 
the  grave  situation  of  revolution  in  America. 

There  are  few  here  who  would  slight  the 
obvious  threat  to  life  and  property  posed  by 
revolutionary  violence  It  is  clear  that  you 
and  I  are  exposed  to  a  rtslnn  tide  of  revolt 
which,  unless  reversed,  will  engulf  every  In- 
stitution of  freedom  in  this  land. 

'Revolution  U.S.A.'"  has  become  a  crisis  of 
major,  and  perhaps  fatal,  proportions. 

Most  of  us  are.  however.  satl:=fled  to  Iden- 
tify the  bomber  and  the  police  killer  as  the 
instigator  of  revolution.  This  faulty  reason- 
ing falls  to  consider  the  fact  that  revolutions 
cost  money,  lots  of  money. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  casual  ob- 
server that  the  financing  of  "Bevolutton 
U.S.A  ".  and  the  intellectual  leadership  of  It. 
cannot  originate  wl'.hln  the  ranks  of  the 
poor,  the  student,  the  black,  or  the  working 
class,  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe. 

Instead  of  directing  our  fear  and  anger  at 
the  street  people  (who  are.  of  course,  our 
sons  and  daughters)  we  must  have  the  wit 
and  the  courage  to  seek  out  the  concealed 
base  of  power  for  this  fratricidal  conflict — a 
civil  war  which  threatens  to  tear  our  nation 
apart.  When  we  do,  we  wui  find  that  today's 
hostilities  had  tbelr  beginnings  at  the  turn 
of  the  century. 

In  1905  an  ambitious  and  morally  degen- 
erate group  of  financiers  and  lndu.strlallsts 
fixed  upon  a  long  range  plan  which  would 
ultimately  deliver  control  of  America  and  tha 
world  Into  their  hands. 

The  basic  objective  of  their  plan  was  to 
dismantle   the   Constitution   of   the   United 
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States  and  erect  In  Its  place  a  world  govern- 
ment covenant  which  the  Financial,  Indus- 
trial cartel  would  command. 

To  achieve  iheir  objective  the  conspirators 
adopted  an  operational  procedure  of  Infiltra- 
tion. Subversion.  at.d  Rebellion  aimed  at  the 
religious,  economic,  and  social  disciplines  of 
the  existing  order.  By  massing  their  wealth 
and  Influence  to  secretly  sponsor  nihilistic 
doctrine,  they  felt  that  they  could  captvire 
the  Intellectual  leadership  of  church  and 
college.  Domination  of  pulpit  and  profes- 
sorial chair,  they  reasoned,  would  lead  to 
mastery  of  the  entire  spiritual-educational 
process,  the  corruption  of  mass- communica- 
tion media,  and  the  creation  of  a  fractured, 
rudderless  society  which  would  serve  their 
purpose. 

Achieving  political  authority  was  an  ob- 
vious prerequisite  to  success.  The  cartel 
therefore,  in  1912.  forced  a  major  penetration 
of  the  United  States  political  structure  and 
elevated  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the  Presidency. 

Quick  to  capitalize  on  this  advantage  the 
conspirators  in  the  closing  d-tys  of  the  1913 
Congress,  affected  passage  of  three  legisla- 
tive acts  which  emasculated  the  Constitution 
and  established  a  political  power  base  for 
succeeding  operations.  These  acts  were  - 

a.  the  Sixteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

b.  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

c.  the  Federal  Reserve  Act. 

Of  these  three  legislative  actions  by  Fed- 
eral Agents,  all  of  which  had  the  effect  of 
emasctUatlng  the  Constitution,  the  most 
ominous  was  the  creation  of  a  central  bank 
In  America.  The  Federal  Reserve  Act  surrep- 
titiously granted  to  the  conspirators  the  au- 
thority to  manipulate  the  public  credit  of 
the  United  States  for  private  profit. 

To  appreciate  the  enormous  lien  placed 
upon  the  American  people  by  such  banking 
manipulation  of  public  credit  it  must  be 
noted  that  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
were  set  up  and  began  operations  on  Novem- 
ber 15.  1914.  their  total  assets  were  Msted 
at  »143.000.000.00.  On  I>ecember  23.  1949.  tes- 
timony before  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  showed  that  the  Federal 
Reser\-e  Banks  listed  assets  In  excess  of  M5.- 
000,000,000.00  The  percentage  of  profits  la 
so  fantastic  that  It  would  take  an  economist 
from  Rockefeller's  University  of  Chicago  to 
compute  it. 

Congressman  Wright  Patman.  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  in  a  letter 
d::ted   AprU    14,    19S3.  stated: 

"The  Open  Market  Committee  operations 
is  the  most  Important  function  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  Reserve  system.  It",  he  said, 
"provides  either  hard  money  or  easy  money. 
It  makes  conditions  good  or  bad.  It  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  we  will  have  a  depres- 
sion In  this  country  or  whether  or  not  our 
country  will  remain  prosperous,' 

"All  central  ( private i  banks",  eald  Mr. 
Eustace  Uulllns  In  his  book.  The  Federal 
Reserve  Conxpiracy.  "have  the  power  of  Is- 
suing currency  in  their  respective  coimtrles. 
Thus,  the  people  do  not  own  their  own 
money  In  Europe,  nor  do  they  own  It  here. 
It  (Federal  Reserve  Bank  notes)  is  privately 
printed  for  private  profit.  Ttxr  people  have 
no  sovereignty  over  their  money,  and  It  has 
developed  that  they  have  no  sovereignty 
over  other  major  political  issues  such  as 
foreign  policy.*' 

Upon  this  Irresistible  and  unchallenscable 
base  of  political  and  monetary  power,  the 
conspirators  established  a  brain  trust  which 
was  to  be  shaped  into  an  instrumentality 
for  global  conquest.  The  organization  was 
named  the  Inquiry  and  was  formed  around 
a  nucleus  of  members  drawn  from  the  In- 
tercollegiate Society,  a  socialist -oriented 
group  of  American  Intellectuals. 

The  Inquiry.  In  1914  began  recruiting  and 
training  an  "Intellectual  elite"  who.  under 
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the  guidance  of  their  hidden  sponsors,  pre- 
pared the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. The  League  of  Nations  was,  of  course, 
the  long-Bought  world  government  envisaged 
by  the  Industrial,  Plnonclal  conspiracy. 

When  the  United  States  Senate,  in  1918, 
refused  to  ratUy  the  League  of  Nations  for 
a  world  government,  the  Inquiry  was  reor- 
ganized, and  in  1919.  named  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations 

The  headquarters  of  the  C.F.R,  is  at  Harold 
Pratt  House,  58  East  68th  Street  m  New  York 
City,  which  is,  of  course,  the  financial  center 
of  the  worla. 

Tueniy-six  years  were  to  elapse  before  the 
secret  government  of  monetarj'  power, 
through  Its  instrument,  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relations,  would  reach  Its  long-range 
goal  of  world  government. 

The  propaganda  climate  generated  during 
World  War  Tv.o  provided  the  importunity, 
and  on  July  3S.  1945  a  refurbished  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  with  a  new  title — the 
United  Nations  Choner — ft-os  ratified  by  a 
subverted  United  States  Senate  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  passed  into 
history. 

There  is  a  popular  and  widely  promoted 
myth  that  the  United  NaUons  sprang  from 
the  minds  and  hcaru  of  the  People,  repre- 
sented by  fifty  peace-minded  nations  meet- 
ing at  San  Francisco.  Like  most  of  the  politi- 
cal pablum  ftd  to  Americans  \ia  television. 
radio,  and  press,  this  concept,  too.  ts  false. 
The  historical  fact  is  that  the  United  Na- 
tiotis  Organization,  Uneal  descendant  of  the 
star-crossea  League  of  Nations,  was  spawned 
two  weeks  after  Pearl  Harbor  m  the  office  of 
Secretary  ol  S:ate  CordeU  Hull. 

In  a  letiei  to  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt dated  December  22.  1941.  Secretary  Hull. 
at  the  direction  of  his  faceless  sponsors  in 
the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  recom- 
mended the  founding  of  a  Presidential  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Post  War  Foreign 
Policy. 

All  research,  interdepartmental  govern- 
ment agency  coordination,  and  international 
cooperation  concerning  this  United  Nations 
planning  commission  was  set  up  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  "or  under  its  leadership." 
In  addition  to  himself  as  chairman.  Cor- 
deU Hull  listed  the  following  members  for 
his  U.N.  brain  trust: 

Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis.  President.  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations 

Mr.  Sumner  Wells.  Under  Secretary  of 
State.  Vice  Chairman;  Member,  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Myron  C.  Taylor,  Member.  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Dean  Acheson,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State;  Member,  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr  Ham.lton  Fish  Armstrong,  Editor  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  official  publication,  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Adolf  A.  Bene,  Jr..  Assiswnt  Secretary 
of  State.  Memlier.  Council  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions 

Mr.  Asalah  Bowman,  President,  Johns  Hop- 
kins University;  Member.  Council  on  Foreign 
Relitlons. 

Mr,  Benjamin  V.  Cohen.  General  Counsel. 
National  Policy  Committee:  Memtwr.  CouncU 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Herbert  Pels.  Department  of  SUte  Ad- 
visor on  International  Relations;  Member. 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  Green  N.  Hackworth,  Department  of 
State  Legal  Advisor. 

Mr  Harry  C.  Hopkins.  Chief  of  State  Divi- 
sion of  Commercial  Policy. 

Mrs.  Anne  CHare  McCormlck,  Editorial 
Staff,  the  New  York  Times. 

Dr.  Leo  Pasvotsky,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secreury  of  State;  Chief,  Division  of  Special 
Research:  Member.  CouncU  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

In  an  obituary  dated  May  18.  1953,  Time 
magazine  credited  Leo  Pasvolsky  with  being 
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"the     architect"     of     the    United    Nations 
Charter. 

On  page  287.  Senate  Document  No.  87, 
Review  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  re- 
leased January  7.  1954.  we  find  the  official 
view  of  the  United  Nations  Treaty  held  by 
elected  officials  in  Washington. 

"The  Charter  (of  the  United  Nations)  has 
become  'the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land:  and 
the  Judges  In  every  State  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution  or 
Laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing." 

It  is  now  clear  that  Federal  agents,  acting 
under  what  they  assert  to  be  a  legal  use  of 
the  limited  powers  enumerated  in  the  Con- 
stitution, have  negotiated  w.ih  foreign  gov- 
ernment ond  special  mterests  in  an  attempt 
to  coerce  these  United  States  into  a  United 
Nations  Treaty  which,  if  valid,  would  sur- 
render to  these  foreign  government  and  pri- 
vate interests  the  rights  and  liberties  as- 
sured to  the  people  under  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable: 
Our  elected  and  appointed  agents  In  Judi- 
cial, legislative,  and  executive  office  now  con- 
duct   our    affairs    in    consonance    wltb    the 
provisions  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Americans,  of  course,  have  been  assured 
that  the  constitutional  legality  for  the 
United  Nations  Treaty  Is  foimd  in  Article  VX 
of  our  Constitution. 

A  treaty,  however,  cannot  aulhoriae  what 
the  Constitution  forbids. 

No  Federal  agent  has  the  power  or  the  au- 
thority to  modify  or  to  dissolve  the  Consti- 
tutional Compact. 

It  must  be  said,  too,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  cannot  declare  a  statute  of  Congress 
"unconstitutional".  The  Court  can  exercise 
only  the  Judicial  power  conferred  upon  it  by 
the  Constitution.  It  can  no  more  "unmake" 
a  legislative  act  that  it  can  make  one. 

To  strike  down  a  legislative  act  requires 
legislative  power.  No  court  bas  such  power. 
The  ordinary  citizen  also  lacks  the  power 
to  overturn  breaches  of  the  Constitution- 
Only  a  State,  acting  in  Its  highest  sovereign 
capacity  con  repudiate  vnauthorized  acts  of 
lt.«  afcentA. 

Therefore,  the  proper  party  to  now  chal- 
lenge the  validity  of  the  United  Nations 
Treaty,  and  other  ultra  vires  acts  of  the 
Cor.grecs.  is  a  party  to  the  Constitutional 
Comp.-ict.  a  EDverelgn  State. 

The  sovereign  power  of  the  State,  through 
its  legislative  apparatus,  can  legally  clarify 
this  qu<^.stilon  of  attempted  usurpation  of 
governmental  power. 

Arempts  by  Federal  agents  to  exceed  the 
limited  powers  of  the  Constitution  are  void  < 
and  Inlaw,  are  no  actE  at  all. 

However,  wh?n  the  State  falls  to  repudi- 
ate the  unauthorized  acts  of  Its  agents,  a 
preeumntlon  arises  that  the  State  haf  ap- 
proved, The  vitality  that  Is  thus  given  to  the 
purported  act  of  the  Agent  arises  from  the 
power  of  the  State  In  question.  The  power 
does  not  come  from  the  limited  agents  who 
h.\d  no  power  to  act. 

The  reason  tha:  the  People  of  each  State 
have  been  burdened  with  the  acu  of  Federal 
agents  In  their  surrender  of  the  powers  of 
government  is  because  the  State  has  not 
repudiated  the  attempts  of  ItA  Agents  to 
act  beyond  ihelr  authority.  These  acts  had 
the  effect  of  "law",  not  by  reason  of  any  non- 
existent authority  of  the  Federal  agents,  but 
becai'^se  of  the  authority  that  the  State  gave 
to  those  ocu  by  falling  to  challenge  the  at- 
tempts of  lu  Federal  agents  to  exceed  tbelr 
a  u  thorn  V. 

The  emasculation  of  our  Constitution  by 
the  so-called  United  Nations  Treaty  agree- 
ment, the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  and  other 
ultra  vires  acu.  most  certainly  was  not  au- 
thorized by  the  parties  to  the  Constitu- 
tional Comp.ict-  Lacking  this  authority.  It  Is 
against  the  law.  Being  unlawful.  It  must  be 
put  down. 
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In  tlUJ  re»p»ct,  State  olBcelioldtrs  have  a 
Boamve  dutv  to  enforce  the  proTlslora  of 
Vhe  CooiUlutlou.  II  15  a  continuing  obllgu- 
uon  and  may  not  be  met  merely  by  an  empty 
oath   taken   upon  uc.-cptlng   public  olR" 

The  IMguag.-  of  Article  VI.  paragraph  3^ 
United  StatM  Onstuutlon.  ■.  .  ^^'  « 
bounJ  by  Onth  or  Amnr-auve  to  support  this 
i^nstltvf.on  .  ■■  imposes  a  continuing  duty 
upon  these  omceholders  u  long  aa  they  con- 

"TnerctoKlm  conformity  with  these  dutlea 
and  obligations.  I  propose  that  the  legisla- 
tors of  th!5  SUte  now  do  '"'«  ."  °«^> 
to  deieud  the  Constitution  ard  to  protect 
the  r.ghts  of  the  Pecple 

The  limit.,  ol  ..uthorlty  given  by  the  Con- 
itltuiloa  must  be  enforced  and  rtolaOona 
01  those  llmlta  must  be  punished 

Events  la  Washington  and  In  the  state 
diiCose  a  systematic  attaclt  upon  the  llber- 
ues  and  Ircedims  guaranteed  to  the  Peo- 
ple under  :hc  Cc'nJtltutlon  I.  therefore,  sug- 
ges-  that  the  legisutors  of  the  State  ap- 
ooint  a  loeci..!  cnimlttee  comprising  mem- 
S^^of  the  B.use  and  Senate,  to  mvestlgat. 
the  legality  ot  the  action  of  Federal  agents 
wHh  r«ard  to  certain  ultra  vires  acts  -vhlch 
^le  Md  the  esect  of  amending  the  Con- 
stltuUon  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  State  or  Its  Pecple 

Such  State  committee  must  determine 
wheOter  there  U  any  change  made  imler  the 
United  Nations  Treaty  and  other  acts  which 
deprive  the  State  or  ita  People  o!  "5^ »  '"^ 
privllecei.  or  wouW  Involve  any  f^""?'  '° 
°he  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  St.v.e3  or  of  the  several  States. 

Aiid  I  sujgss--  that  this  Committee  Inquire 
mw  What  measures  may  be  taken  by  the 
state  to  enforce  the  Constitution  of  the 
Cnited  States  within  the  borders  of  the 
S-ite  and  to  punish  any  Inlractlcn  thereof 
rNultlng  from  uniantul  attempts  to  use  au- 
ihomy  by  any  agency  of  g°«,">f'/"=  "" 
sectioned  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Dnlted 

'%ho3t  who  occupy  eiecutlve.  leglsUtlve. 
and  judicial  omce  at  the  Pederil  level  o. 
eovemmeut  have  demonstrated  that  they 
are  unwilling  or  unable  to  defend  the  free- 
dom, the  proper  interest,  and  the  security 
of  the  People  of  the  United  States  .ind  of  the 
several  States. 

The  Finanois;  Industrial  cartel  remain^ 
invisible  and  unchallenged  in  their  contin- 
uing, long-range  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the 
C=Mtitution  ind  erect  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  .\mer.c..n  civilization  a  world  govern- 
ment   covenant    which    they    command. 

The  manipulators  of  monetary  power,  con- 
iro'.ling  the  American  economy  through  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  have  created  a  deep- 
ening depression  so  as  to  coerce  Americana 
Into  accepting  ufe  in  their  ■■industrlallaed 
societv",  a  soviet  America. 

They  use  their  vaat  power  over  Informa- 
tion media  and  tax-tree  funds  to  Inspire  and 
support  the  promotion  of  nihilistic  doctrine 
so  that  resultli-.g  anarchy  wlU  topple  our  In- 
stitutions of  freedom. 

And.  they  secretly  direct  a  policy  of  per- 
mlaslveness  In  America  thus  creating  a  frac- 
tured, rudderless  society  which  will  serve 
their  one  world  government  scheme. 

Elective  resistance  to  tyranny  by  an  In- 
visible government  must  now.  therefore,  be- 
gin at  the  source  of  all  governmental  pow- 
er—the American  citizen  acting  through  his 
State  leglslattire. 

To  inmate  corrective  legislative  action  I 
respectfully  Invite  your  attention  to  two 
proposed  State  aututes  included  In  the 
packet  of  background  Inftmnatlon  provided 
to   each    person    attending    the   conference; 

Exhibit  1.  A  bin  to  Investigate  the  legal- 
ity of  the  actions  of  Federal  agents  with 
regard  to  the  United  Nations  and  to  provide 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Constl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tuUOD  Of  the  United  SUk«s  In  reUtloiu 
thereto. 

Exblblt  a.  A  bill  to  provide  for  enforce- 
meni  of  the  Constiiutlon  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  so-called  United 
Nations  Organisation. 

If  It  is  vour  desire  to  eiiplore  this  proposal 
further.  Iwlll  be  happy  to  answer  quesuons 
tp  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Th.\nk  you  for  your  attention. 

ExHiBrr  I 
i.\  bill  lo  Investigate  the  legality  of  the 
action  of  Federal  agents  with  regard  to 
:he  United  Nations  and  to  provide  means 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  In  relation  thereto) 

WhtTt*s.  the  State  of.. 

at  the  time  of  Us  admlsalon  into  the  Union 
of  the  Stat*s  aa  artested  by  Its  ratification 
of  the  agreement  known  as  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  assumed  all  obligations 

to  the  People  of - ant* 

to  the  People  ol  the  teveral  States  that  were 
parties  to  the  same  agreement,  to  insure 
that  all  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  respected  and  enforced 
within  the  boundaries  and  under  the  juris- 
diction ol  the  State  of ; 

and 

Whereas,  three  Federal  agencies  of  gov- 
r.-nment  were  created  by  Article  I,  Arttcie  II. 
and  Anicle  m  of  that  compact,  and 

VSTiereas.  It  appears,  under  what  has  been 
a4±erted  to  be  a  legal  use  of  these  limited 
and  enumerated  delegated  poaers.  that  cer- 
tain of  these  Federal  apencles  have  purported 
'.J  negotlar.*  with  foreign  governments  and 
to  coerce  these  States.  r.s  so  united,  unto  an 
agreement  which  would  coostitute  a  sur- 
render to  foreign  governments  of  the  rights 
nnd  liberties  assured  to  the  People  under 
:he  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
<o  surrender  the  powers  of  government  which 
this  Constitution  guarantees  to  preserve  to 
our  People: 

Be  It   enacted   by   The  General   Assembly 

of  the  State  of  _ - that: 

1.  A  Special  Joint  Committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature of  this  State,  comprised  of  four  mem- 
ber? elected  by  and  from  the  House  of  Fep- 
r«4entnttvea  and  four  members  from  the  Sen- 
flie  be  chosen  and  elected  by  the  memben 
thereof  in  sesaion. 

1'.  Such  Committee  f^hall  be  authorized  and 
directed  to  investigate  the  question  of 
ahether  the  agreement  which  Is  represented 
to  be  entered  Into  by  Federal  agencies  acting 
.V  rrprssentatKea  of  these  United  States  with 
regard  to  the  so-called  United  Nations  Orga- 
n'2ation  b«  within  the  pon-er  and  authority 
cranted  to  said  agencies  imder  the  Consti- 
luuon  of  the  United  States. 

3.  The  Committee  shall  be  further  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  Investigate  the 
question  of  whether  tills  purported  agree- 
ment alfecu  the  State  of 

or  relates  to  the  relinquishment  of  any  of 
the   laws   or   rights   affecting   the   State   of 

or    Its    People,    and 

whether  there  is  any  change  proposed  to  be 
made    which    would    deprive    the    State    of 

_ _ or  its  People  of  rights 

and  privileges,  or  would  Involve  any  change 
in  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  agreement 
known  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  without  the  consent  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  people  of  this  State  or  of  the 
several  States. 

4  The  Committee  shall  inquire  Into  what 
measures  may  be  taken  by  this  State  to  en- 
force the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
and  to  punlih  any  InAmctlona  thereof  tbat 
may  appear  to  be  .sanctioned  by  any  unlaw- 
ful use  of  purported  authority  by  an  agen- 
cy not  sanctioned  by  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

5.  Said  Committee  shall  report  ita  flndlngs 
to  each  House  of  the  State  Legislature  of 
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not  lat^r  than  two  months 

fi>lluw:ng  the  passage  of  this  Act. 

0.  T.ie  sum  of  tlOO.OOO.OO  shall  be  appro- 
pris'ed  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  said 
Committee. 

ExHiarr  2 

(A  bin   to  provide  for  enforcement  of   the 

Constitution   of   the   United   Stales   with 

rfgard  to  the  so-caJIed  United  Nations  or- 

ganlratlcnt 

Whereas,    by    agreement    with    her   sister 

States,    the   State   of    Is 

duty-bound  to  enforce  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  within  her  borders;  end 

Whereas,  as  the  Legislature  of  this  State 
has  Inquired  Into  the  question  of  whether 
certain  purported  agreements  made  by  cer- 
i.iln  Federal  agencies  created  by  the  Con- 
Ettiutlcn  of  the  United  Stales,  and 

Whereas,  authority  for  said  purported  acts 
WHS  not  granted  under  the  terms  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes;  and 

Whereas,  said  agreements  purported  to 
abridge  rights  and  liberties  of  this  State 
and  her  People,  without  lawful  authority: 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of 

the  State  of  , - In  con- 

formiry  with  the  State  of  

to  her  People  and  to  her  sister  States,  and 
In  further  conformity  with  the  oath  of  of- 
fice taken  by  the  governmental  officials 
iliereof,  that: 

1.  Those  purported  treaties  and  agree- 
ments relating  to  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganisation, now  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
United  Nations,  are  b?yoiid  the  authority 
granted  to  the  agencies  purporting  to  make 
these  treaties  atid  agreements  and  are. 
therefore,  null.  void,  and  of  no  effect  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  State.  ax:d  any  at- 
tempt to  enforce  the  prcvisiops  of  any  of 
said  treaties  or  agreements  wUhin  this  State 
is  unlawful. 

2.  Any  person  who  shoU  commit  an  act 
of  violation  ct  the  provisions  of  this  statute 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and.  upon  con- 
victlot\  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than 
S2.000.00  nor  more  than  tlOOOO.OO,  or  con- 
fined in  the  State  Penitentiary  not  less  than 
three  vears  nor  more  thau  twenty  years,  or 
both. 

3.  Any  State  officeholder,  or  any  Member 
of  the  United  States  Congress  from  the  State 

of  who  shall  attempt 

to  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall, 
by  that  attempt,  automatically  vacate  bis 
office,  and  any  citizen  of  this  State  may 
bring  quo  warranto  proceedings.  In  the  coun- 
ty In  which  said  offender  last  resided  or  was 
last  known  to  be.  to  force  the  abandon- 
ment of  any  pretext  of  fllllng  said  office  by 
the  per&uR  so  disqualified. 

4.  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  State  office- 
holder or  by  any  other  person  acting  In  vio- 
lation of  the  wl'tbln  Statute  shall  retain  Ma 
priviite  action  against  the  offender  and  all 
of  his  aiders,  advisors,  and  abettors,  jointly 
and  severally,  and  5hall  recover  triple  costs, 
besides  double  damages,  which  no  Jury,  or 
Court  sitting  without  a  Jtiry.  shall  assess  at 
less  than  »2.500.00. 

5.  Any  person  convicted  of  any  criminal 
offense  under  the  provisions  of  this  Statute 
shall  be  Incapable  of  receiving  pardon,  and 
fhall  be  Incapable  of  receiving  parole  or 
suspension  of  sentence  of  confinement. 

6.  Any  person  being  a  defendant  In  a  civil 
acticn  brought  under  the  provision  of  this 
Statute,  who  shall  have  had  Judgment  ren- 
dered against  him  which  has  become  final  by 
the  expiration  of  time  for  appeal  or  by  final 
determination  of  an  Appellate  Court,  shall 
be  denied  all  exemptions  from  execution 
under  said   judgment. 

7.  Each  representative  of  this  State  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  before  his  election  to  office  may  be 
certified,  shall  be  sworn  in  the  Cot'.nty  of 
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his  residence  In  this  State,  by  Oath  or  Af- 
firmation, to  be  l>ound  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  for  breach 
of  this  Oath  shall  be  punUhed  as  prortdcd 
by  any  or  all  of  the  provisions  of  paragraphs 

2  through  6  above.    

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  13.  1999] 

SoviTT    sND    West    Said   To    ViMt    "Think 

Takk"  on  Wobu>  Isstrxs 

A  report  in  the  weekly  magazine  Science 
says  that  Soviet  and  Western  representa- 
tives have  been  holding  secret  discussions  on 
the  establishment  of  a  large-scale,  mterna- 
tlonally  stafTed  "think  tank"  to  study  the 
problems  of  industrialized  societies. 

The  report,  made  public  yesterday,  said 
'concrete  action  to  set  up  the  proposed  insti- 
tution might  possibly  come  early  next  year." 

The  two  principals  in  the  deliberations 
have  been  Dsherman  M.  Ovlshlani.  a  first 
deputy  chief  of  the  Soviet  State  Commit- 
tee for  Science  and  Technology,  and  Mc- 
George  Bandy,  president  of  the  Ford  Poun- 
datlo.;,  -.be  magazine  said. 

The  report,  under  a  Paris  dateline,  was 
from  Dan  S.  Oreenberg.  the  European  cor- 
respoadeut  of  the  magazine.  Science  is  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science 

The  ma^aziue  aatd  Mr.  Qvishlani  la  the  son- 
in-law  of  Premier  Aleksei  N.  Kosygin.  and  Is 
widely  regarded  as  an  Influential  "brldge- 
buUder"  to  the  West,  Mr.  Bundy  became  in- 
volved In  the  deliberations  in  1966,  after 
leaving  his  post  bs  President  Johnson's  spe- 
cial aaslstaat  for  national  security  affairs. 

Mr.  Buudy  could  not  immediately  l>e 
reached  for  comment  on  the  report,  but  a 
Ford  Foundation  spokesman  confirmed  that 
Mr  Bundy  and  Mr.  Ovlshlani  had  met  In  the 
Soviet  Union  during  the  summer. 

The  report  said  others  who  took  part  in 
the  dlscuisioui  included  Sir  Solly  Zuckei- 
X  man,  chief  scientific  adviser  to  the  British 

3  Government:  Aurelllo  Peccei.  an  executive  of 

X  Italy's  Olivetti  Corporation,  and  also  West 

German  a:;d  French  representatives. 

The  article  quoted  a  source  as  having  said 
that  the  Institution  would  be  concerned 
with  developing  techniques  that  might  be 
universally  employed  In  dealing  with  such 
common  problems  as  pollution,  transporta- 
tion, bouslug  and  education. 

( Prom  the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Denver.  Colo,  Oct.  19. 1989] 

Brr.'DT :   UNtrtD  St.\tes  Needs   New 

CONSTTTtmoN 

SocTH  HADLrr.  Mass. — McOeorge  Bundy, 
president  of  the  Ford  Foundation,  suggested 
Saturday  t  \e  fnlted  States  may  need  n  new 
Constitution  to  meet  the  crisis  In  the  nation. 

Bundy  made  the  suggestion  In  remarks 
prepared  for  delivery  at  the  iuauguaratiou  of 
David  B.  Truman  as  president  of  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  a  private  girls"  school. 

Bundy,  who  was  a  special  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Keimedy  and  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, said  the  conQict  in  the  nation  over  the 
"American  dilemma— the  persistent  gulf  be- 
tween our  Ideals  of  individual  dignity  and 
equal  opportunity,  and  the  centuries  of  be- 
havior which  has  assumed  and  enforced  both 
the  denial  of  personal  worth  and  the  practice 
of  Intense  discrimination" — Is  "sharper,  more 
bitter,  more  violent  and  even  perhaps  more 
dangerous  than  anything  we  have  knon-n 
since  the  Civil  War." 

He  said  that  to  reaolve  thla  conflict  re- 
quires minimum  governmental  reforms  that 
would  include  a  radical  reconstruction  of  the 
executive  and  congressional  branches  of  the 
federal  government  and  of  state  and  local 
governments. 

"It  Is  not  unthinkable  that  this  country 
may  need  a  new  constitution."  Bundy  said, 
adding  that  If  he  had  to  vote  on  that  ques- 
tion today  he  would  vote  no  "because  I  be- 
lieve that  a'e  very  likely  could  not  do  bet- 
ter, even  now.  than  our  forefathers." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Bundy  said  that  governmental  "transfor- 
mation of  the  magmtude  I  am  describing 
a'lll  come  only  when  there  la  a  new  politics 
that  learns  bow  to  engage  an  effective  ma- 
jority for  a  level  of  social  and  political  change 
that  lias  no  precedent   In  our  history. 

"I  find  my  own  hope  in  the  rising  genera- 
tion." Bundy  said,  quickly  excluding  what  he 
called  "the  apocalyptic  fringe  which  has  re- 
nounced politics  for  force  and  substituted 
childish  shock  for  dialogue." 

(Prom  the  Montrose  (Calif.)  Ledger, 

Nov.  39.  1970] 

UN  Panel  Doesn't  Want  To  Hear  Objcct- 

nONS   TO    WORtD   OoVEENilENT 

(By  JoHIndman) 

Tactics  employed  by  a  roving  United  Na- 
tions panel  exposes  the  type  of  pres^u.'^ 
being  exerted  to  promote  Internationalism 
instead  of  Americanism  in  the  U.S. 

The  President's  Commission  for  the  Ob- 
servance of  the  25th  Anniversary  of  the 
United  Nations  conducted  its  first  hearing 
at  Atlanta.  Ca.  Branded  by  citizens  as  "lar- 
cical."  that  meeting  was  followed  by  others 
at  St.  Louis.  Des  Momes.  Rochester.  N.Y. 
with  one  to  go  at  San  Francisco  next  Jan- 
uary. 1971. 

Chaired  by  US.  Senator-elect  the 

Portland  (Ore.)  daylong  Nov.  18  bearing 
espr-sed  the  cotiiml:islon*s  methodology  of 
bias.  Press  releases  Invited  public  officials, 
private  citizens  and  representatives  of  orga- 
nizations to  tecti'y,  but  obviously  the  pur- 
pose of  the  series  Is  to  collect  feedback  from 
the  UN's  own  propaganda.  The  slanted  find- 
ings then  are  to  be  used  as  a  base  In  prepar- 
ing for  the  President  a  report  designed  to 
prop  the  sagslng  LtN. 

An  observer  sent  by  UN  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  commission's  next  stop,  stated 
enigmatically  that  she  came  to  leam  "bow 
to  avoid  the  errors"  made  at  the  Portland 
meet. 

Welcomed  affably  by  the  UN  panel  at 
Portland  were  witnesses  who  proposed:  that 
Communist  Red  China  be  granted  UN  mem- 
bership, which  means  that  an tl- Communist 
Nationalist  China  would  be  expelled  from 
the  UN  to  make  room  for  the  CcHnmunlsta. 
Also  requested  was  repeal  of  the  US.-pro- 
lectlng  Coanally  Amendment:  ratification  of 
the  Genocide  Treaty:  and  mandatory  UN 
membership,  to  be  "not  an  option  but  an 
obligation  upon  every  nation."  and  so  forth. 

Par.el  members  plucked  eagerly  at  witness 
propo.«als  that  fell  in  line  with  the  UN 
agenda  at  the  Stockholm,  proceedings  slated 
for  1972,  such  as  coastal  estuaries  "which 
will  be  a  prominent  Item  of  busuiess,"  also 
United  Nations  control  of  the  sea  and  sea- 
beds. 

STACKTD  DECK 

The  Portland  audience  was  swelled  by 
numerous  rejected  witnesses,  notably  indi- 
viduals with  local  reputations  for  promoting 
USA  Constitutional  Goverrjnent  rather  than 
observance  of  the  UN's  global  rule.  One  who 
applied  early  when  an  abundance  of  bearing 
time  was  available  observed  that  although 
she  was  shut  out.  due  allegedly  to  lack  of 
time,  another  witness.  pro-UN,  claimed  to 
have  been  summoned  by  a  phone  call  from 
the  arrangements  committee  to  testify. 

Procedure  required  (1)  witness  to  Identify 
self  in  writing  with  request  to  be  beard,  (2) 
written  copies  of  remarlts. 

Two  presentations  in  the  morning  session 
critical  of  the  UN  proceeded  from  wltneasee 
who  filed  their  written  briefs  after,  not  prior 
to  oral  delivery  of  their  remarks.  UN  panel 
members  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  sus- 
picion and  hustlllty  toward  those  viewpoints 
which  had  slipped  through  the  screening 
set  up  by  the  local  arrangements  oonunlttee. 

The  National  United  Nations  Research 
Assn. — perhaps  given  time  due  to  the  words 
"Unlt<«l  Nations"  in  tu  tlUe — proved  aston- 
ishingly    critical.     NUNRA     blasted     UN's 
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Katanga  military  war  In  the  Congo.  XTN's 
economic  war  against  Rhodesia :  cited  as 
dangerous  the  weighted  vote  conceded  to  the 
Soviets,  and  the  Communist  control  of  UN 
mUltary  operaUons.  NUNRA  urged  the  UN 
Comml'^slon  to  support  a  complete  review 
and  legislative  correction  of  the  United  Na- 
tions organization. 

Recommeadatloos  of  the  second  witness 
lyouni  truly)  who  also  pierced  the  UN  screen- 
ing net.  called  for  abrogation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  eviction  of  the  UN 
headquarter:!  frnm  the  United  Sutes  of 
America. 


THE  MORAL  ROT  OF  OUR  TIMES 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF  CAUFOBNU 

i:j  the  house  op  bepreeentatives 
Monday,  December  14,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  and 
again  we  are  told  today  that — though 
clearly  we  do  have  some  problems  In  this 
eoon'.rj' — ^we  are  still  preat  as  a  nation 
and  as  a  people,  and  should  take  special 
pride  in  the  high  degree  of  education  and 
sophistication  of  our  young  people.  Were 
it  not  for  their  idealism,  it  is  said,  we 
would  not  even  racognize  the  problems 
and  therefore  would  not  be  so  far  along 
the  road  to  solving  them. 

Yet  actually  almost  no  one  in  America 
today — liberal  or  conservative,  young  or 
old.  sophisticated  or  unsophl.'stlcated — 
really  believes  that  ire  are  healthy.  But 
few  dare  confess  openly  how  sick  we  have 
become. 

The  one  major  exception  to  this  gen- 
eralization consists  of  the  would-be-de- 
stroyers of  America.  They  tnimpet  the 
facts  of  our  sickness  from  the  housetops — 
but  then,  in  a  hideous  and  consummate 
perversion  of  the  truth,  they  ascribe  the 
cause  and  affix  the  blame  to  all  that 
remains  in  America  that  is  still  healthy. 

They  point  to  the  consequences  of  our 
failure  to  win  the  war  in  Vietnam — and 
turn  the  blame  on  anyone  who  does  not 
want  to  lose  it.  They  point  to  the  conse- 
quences of  parents  who  thought  material 
goods  sufncient  to  meet  all  the  needs  of 
their  children — and  ttirn  the  blame  on 
those  who  still  uphold  spiritual  and  re- 
ligious values.  They  point  to  the  rising 
VD  rate — and  turn  the  blaine  on  every- 
one who  still  stands  for  and  practices 
sotmd  sexual  morality  and  opposes 
amoral  sex  education  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  destroyers  are  happy  with  the  de- 
cline of  America  and  hope  to  hasten  it. 
But  we  who  would  save  our  countrj'  must 
not,  in  opposing  them,  simply  pretend 
that  all  is  well.  A  Nation  which  persist- 
ently and  increasingly  violates  funda- 
mental moral  law,  dropping  one  by  one 
all  its  defenses  against  the  darkest  im- 
pulses which  move  the  human  spirit,  ulti- 
mately need  no  destroyers  for  it  will  most 
assuredly  destroy  Itself. 

The  antilife  campaign  in  America,  dis- 
cussed in  previous  newsletters  of  nunc,  is 
one  very  striking  Illustration  of  the  moral 
rot  of  our  times.  Another  is  the  prev- 
alence and  increasingly  widespread  ac- 
ceptance of  the  most  revolting  kinds  of 
pornography,  with  the  virtual  blessing  of 
the  Federal  courts. 
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I  have  been  shown  some  of  this  mate- 
rial. «1iich  is  being  mailed  in  great  quan- 
tities to  my  constitueuts  and  througli- 
out  the  Nation.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
human  deerodation  could  go  much 
further.  But  If  we  continue  wllli  our  pres- 
ent pcllcy  of  (iltlij-  speech  on  demand,  we 
will  find  out  how  much  further  it  can  go. 
The  very  least  we  ought  to  do,  legis- 
latively, is  to  use  the  power  tlie  Constitu- 
tion gives  Congress  over  the  jurisdiction 
of  all  Federal  courts,  to  remove  the  whole 
field  of  State  and  local  antipornography 
laws  and  their  enforcement  from  Federal 
court  jurisdiction.  This  would  transfer  it 
to  SUte  Judges,  who  have  been  somewhat 
less  Inclined  tlian  their  Federal  counter- 
parts to  let  the  pomoeraphers  run  wild, 
and  in  many  States  are  subject  to  peri- 
odic election  by  the  peop.e.  and  to  recall- 
I  will  introduce  a  bill  for  this  purpose 
early  next  year. 

In  view  of  the  availability  of  this  obvi- 
ous remedy  to  an  obvious  evil,  it  is  an 
astonislung  and  deeply  disturbing  fact 
that  almost  no  one  in  Consiess  has  yet 
seriouslv  proposed  adopting  it.  Such 
feeble  steps  in  this  direction  as  liave  been 
taken  have  remained  quietly  buried  in 
committee.  Even  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  this  action  by  Congress  would 
probably  in  itself  apply  sufficient  pres- 
sure on  the  Fede.  al  courU  to  induce  them 
to  begin  allowing  the  enforcement  of  Uie 
antipornography  laws.  But  so  Ion?  as  we 
simply  go  on  denouncing  pornography 
without  taking  any  specific  action 
against  it,  we  are  only  adding  the  moral 
corruption  of  hyprocrisy  to  the  other 
moral  corruptions  of  our  time. 

The  next  time  we  hear  about  how 
idealistic  and  morally  responsive  our 
voung  people  and  their  teachers  and 
leaders  are  today,  we  should  ask  what 
they  are  doing  about  the  fact  that  we 
now  live  in  a  country  wheie  it  is  illegal 
for  a  child  to  pray  m  school,  while  ob- 
scenity may  be  hawked  in  the  neighbor- 
hood bookstore  or  movie  theater  with  al- 
most complete  impimity. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

R«pres«ntaUvo  Icbord  apparently  prcffri  not 
to  wait  for  a  Judicial  declslOD. 

Em. rely  apart  Irom  the  legal  issue,  the  un- 
American  nature  of  the  use  of  blacklists  re- 
mains the  overriding  objection  to  the  com- 
mluee's  action.  The  very  label  of  "radlcail 
and  or  revolutionary"  as  a  means  of  charac- 
terizing conveyors  of  Ideas  Illustrates  the 
danger  of  this  form  of  rlgllanttsm.  The  fact 
that  the  revised  list  Is  Intended  to  he  more 
palatable  Is  proof  of  the  committee's  In- 
ability to  comprehend  the  principles  at  stake. 

There  Is  no  way  of  Improving  a  blacklist 
by  deleting  a  few  victims — any  more  than 
the  committee  would  be  rendered  acceptable 
by  the  removal  of  a  few  of  Its  members.  Noth- 
ing was  gained  by  changing  the  committee's 
original  designation  as  the  guardian  of  "un- 
.^^lerlcan  activities";  nothing  Is  gained  by 
providing  a  "better "  list.  The  answer  Is  sim- 
ply— no  list  and  no  committee. 


TIMELY  COMMENT  ON  THE  INTEK- 
NAL  SECURITY  COMMITTEE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CAi.iroR.MA 
rN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKEoENTATlVES 

Monday.  December  14.  1970 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  line  with  my  remarks  earlier 
on  the  efforts  of  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Internal  Security  Committee  to 
thwart  a  Federal  di-strict  court  injunc- 
tion. I  include  in  the  extention  of  re- 
marks the  following  editorial  from  to- 
day's New  York  Times: 

A  List  la  a  List 
Law  and  order  are  being  badly  served  by 
Ri-pr-s-nt-itlve  Richard  H.  Ichord.  who.  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Internal  Seciulty 
Committee,  has  announced  his  intention  to 
publish  a  new  version  of  his  "radical  and/or 
revolutionary"  blacklist  of  campus  speakers. 
Along  with  that  list  he  plans  to  offer  a  resolu- 
tion to  prohibit  the  couru  from  Interfering 
with  Its  public  distribution.  A  Federal  Court 
injunction  against  such  distribution,  at  pub- 
lic eipense.  is  currently  m  effect,  but  has 
been   appealed   by   the  Justice  Department. 


SUBSONIC  AIRLINER  MAKES  SUPER- 
SONIC TRANSPORT  UNNECESSARY 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPHESENTATIVE3 

Monday,  December  14.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  Don 
Kirkman.  Scripps-Howard  science  writer, 
has  performed  a  notable  public  service 
by  calling  our  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration is  now  conducting  experi- 
ments on  development  of  a  new  subsonic 
airliner  that  may  by  1980  carry  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Nation's  domestic  air 
travelers. 

This  subsonic  transport  would  fly  at 
35.000  feet  and  at  a  speed  of  about  650 
miles  per  hour — Just  a  fraction  under  the 
speed  of  sound — or  about  120  miles  per 
hour  faster  tiian  present  airliners. 

In  a  report  published  by  Mr.  Kirkman 
in  todays  Washington  Dally  News,  he 
points  out  that  the  new  subsonic  carrier 
would  not  generate  sonic  booms  and 
would  have  engines  sufficiently  quiet  to 
meet  noise  standards  acceptable  to  tlie 
human  ear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  this  report 
by  Mr.  Kirkman  deserves  the  widest  cir- 
culation. Surely,  in  the  light  of  his  reve- 
lation, the  Congress  would  be  wise  to  hold 
up  anv  further  appropriations  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST,  at  least  until  such 
time  as  we  have  a  full  report  on  this 
NASA  project. 

I  caimot  see  how  anyone  can  in  good 
conscience  vote  to  provide  $210  million 
tills  year  for  continued  SST  development. 
We  kno'j-  from  debate  here  on  the  floor 
that  it  Is  contemplated  the  taxpayers  will 
spend  somewhere  around  Si's  billion  to 
develop  the  two  SST  prototypes  and  then 
another  $3  to  ti  billion  to  start  the  pro- 
duction rolling  of  SST's  lor  sale  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I  .'aid  that  the 
United  StUcs  would  have  to  sell  no  less 
than  300  SSTs  at  a  cost  of  no  less  than 
$60  million  apiece  before  we  could  get 
one  penny  of  the  taxpayers'  money  back 
on  our  initial  investment. 

I  can  think  of  notliing  more  foolish 
for  the  Congress  to  do  than  to  commit 
itself  to  this  extraordinary  expense  in 
development  of  an  SST  when  NASA  is 
now  developing  an  aircraft  transport 
tliat  will  do  everything  that  the  SST  can 
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do  and  do  with  out  sonic  booms,  or 
without  excessive  noise,  or  without  any 
of  the  dangers  to  our  ecology  that  has 
been  predicted  about  SST  performance 
at  higher  altitudes. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Kirkmans  report.  I 
su'jmit  It  is  unconscionable  for  tiie  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  anotlier  penny  for 
the  SST  imtil  we  have  had  a  full  report 
on  this  NASA  project. 

Mr.  Kiikmans  article  follows: 

StesONlC   AUU,INEB    Is   ON    WaT 

(By  Don  Kirkman  I 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration scientists  and  engineers  are  conduct- 
ing experiments  on  development  of  a  new 
subsonic  airliner  that  may  by  isao  carry  a 
majority  of  the  nation's  domestic  nlr  trav- 
elers. 

NASA  sources  say  thU  airliner,  called  the 
Advanced  Technology  Experimental  Trans- 
port, probably  will  not  be  as  controversial 
as  the  proposed  multl-mllUou  doUar  Super- 
sonic Transport  because  lu  development 
would  cost  much  less  and  the  plane  Itself 
wouldn't  cause  sonic  booms  or  pollute  the 
atmosphere,  as  critics  charge  the  SST  would 
do.  

As  now  conceived,  the  ATET  would  By  at 
35.000  feet  at  a  speed  of  about  WO  miles  per 
hour  (a  fraction  under  the  speed  of  sound), 
or  about  120  miles  per  hour  faster  than 
present  airliners. 

Qt'ICTEa   ENGINES 

The  ATET  also  -vould  have  quieter  Jet  en- 
gines, cause  less  air  pollution  and  use  fuel 
more  economically.  NASA  planners  say.  How 
many  passengers  ATET  would  carry  as  yet 
hasn't  been  determined.      

"The  basic  Idea  of  the  ATET  Is  to  have  an 
airliner  that  will  fly  at  the  maximum  pos- 
sible speed  without  causing  a  sonic  boom, 
an  airliner  that  woiUd  carry  a  heavy  share 
of  the  nation's  coast-to-coast  and  Interstate 
airline  passengers."  a  NASA  source  explained. 

The  ATET.  then.  Is  viewed  as  the  "ulti- 
mate" subsonic  passenger  airliner,  which 
manufacturers  would  build  af:er  they  shut 
down  their  Boeing  747.  McDonnell  Douglas 
DC- 10  and  Lockheed  1011  production  lines. 

The  first  experiments  toward  development 
of  the  ATET  are  Just  beginning.  NASA's 
Cerald  O.  Kayten.  director  of  the  ATET  pro- 
gram told  the  Washington  Dally  News  and 
other  Scrlpps-Howard  newspapers.  They  In- 
volve testing  one  of  the  ATET  e  most  impor- 
tant components,  a  new-style  wing  that 
would  enable  the  ATET  to  fly  at  speeds  close 
to  thp  sound  barrier. 

LAST    m'C    YEABS 

Prclimlnttry  research  for  this  new  "super- 
critical" wing  has  been  carried  out  over  the 
last  five  years  by  NASA  oerodynamlclst  Dr. 
Richard  T.  Whltcomb.  In  wmd  tunnel  tests 
at  NASA's  Langlev  Research  Center,  Hamp- 
ton. Va.,  he  showed  the  supercritical  wing 
permits  smooth  flight  near  the  sound  l)*r- 
rler  and  eliminates  the  buTetlng  airliners 
presently  encounter. 

The  key  to  this  success  Is  a  wing  design 
with  a  flattened  top  wing  surface,  a  curved 
bottom,  and  a  downward  curl  of  the  wing's 
trading  edge  which  eliminates  most  of  the 
.shock  wave  conventional  wings  encounter. 


TRIBUTE  TO  BO'YD  CRAWFORD 


SPEECH    OF 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  HEW  YoaK 
IN  THB  HOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  9.  1970 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  in  the  many  resounding 
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and  well  deserved  tributes  to  Boyd  Craw- 
ford upon  Ills  retirement. 

I  have  the  unusual  distinction  of  hav- 
ing known  Boyd  Crawford  "from  the 
other  side  of  the  witness  table"  when  I 
appeared  before  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee as  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
Technical  Cooperation  Administration, 
point  4  in  1952. 

He  was  then,  as  he  has  always  been 
since,  kindly  and  considerate.  He  set  the 
tone  for  what  has  always  been  a  remark- 
ably nonpartisan  staff. 

My  wife  and  I  Join  in  wishing  to  Boyd 
and  Mrs.  Crawford  many  years  of  hap- 
piness in  well-earned  retirement. 


OPERATION   KEELHAUL 
REVISITED 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or    LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  i4,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
incident  of  U.S.  officials  forcefully  re- 
patriating the  defecting  Uthuanian  sea- 
man.  Simas  Kudirka  Is  not  without 
precedent. 

The  Polish  Freedom  Fighters  report  a 
similar  incident  involving  a  defecting 
Polish  seaman,  Mr.  Lewandowski  some  3 
years  ago. 

Previous  international  harm  to  our 
image  as  a  humanitarian  refuge  to  es- 
capees from  tyranny  followed  World 
War  II.  At  that  time  thousands  of  Rus- 
sians and  other  Iron  Curtain  nationals 
who  had  been  liberated  from  German 
prison  camps  or  defected  to  the  West 
were  forcefully  repatriated  by  U.S.  au- 
thorities in  what  is  recorded  in  history 
as  Operation  Keelhaul.  The  fate  of  those 
forced  to  return  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
against  their  will  was  undoubtedly  the 
same  as  the  fate  that  awaited  Kudirka— 
death  or  the  concentration  camp. 

By  every  measure  of  humanity.  Oper- 
ation Keellmul  is  the  darkest  blot  on  the 
history  of  the  American  people.  Unfor- 
tunately, many  Americans  do  not  know 
of  the  Incident  and  few  understand  it  or 
know  who  ordered  it.  It  is  tragic  to  the 
point  of  disbelief — mainly  because  the 
facU  are  hidden. 

Legal  steps  under  the  Public  Infonna- 
tion  Act  to  gain  public  access  to  the 
flies  of  Operation  Keelhaul  here  In 
Washington  were  recently  concluded  un- 
successfully. Twenty-five  years  after 
World  War  11.  the  President  and  hi?  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  Government  maintain 
that  the  Operation  Keelhaul  documents 
must  be  continued  as  "Top  Secret"  and 
suppressed  from  public  view.  The  Fed- 
eral courts  have  sustained  the  Executive 
and  denied  public  arcess.  Book  burning 
without  the  fire  for  the  obvious  purpose 
of  affecting  history. 

Who.  and  what  facts  are  being  pro- 
tected from  the  American  people?  Why? 
To  shield  Russians  or  Americans? 

Most  were  proud  of  President  Nixon's 
announcement  that  as  a  national  policy 
we  offer  asylum  to  aJl  who  seek  escape  to 
freedom.  While  deplorable  that  a  Presi- 
dent had  to  await  the  public  indigna- 
tion  of   the   Kudirka    incident   to   act. 
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there  is  more  that  our  Executive  can  do 
to  reassure  oppressed  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  of  our  sincerity  in  offering 
asylum  to  oppressed  people. 

President  Nixon  can  order  the  release 
of  the  Operation  Keelhaul  files  and  doc- 
uments so  that  our  people  know  the  full 
story  behind  that  atrocity. 

A  related  news  clipping,  an  article  by 
Thomas  A.  Lane,  and  a  letter  from  the 
Anti- Communist  Confederation  of  Po- 
lish Freedom  Fighters  in  U5.A..  follow: 

IProm  ihe  Evening  St&r.  Dec.  7. 19701 
Defector  Rdunc  Laid  to  Aomibal;  Ellis  Un- 
advised BT  Statb  Depkrtuxmt,  Ripoet  Show 
(BjT  Oarnett  D.  Horner) 

Reu  Adm.  WlUlam  B.  EUls.  commander  of 
tbe  Const  Guard's  l8t  District  at  Boston, 
acted  on  his  own  wben  he  ordered  the  return 
of  a  defecting  Li*^huanlan  seaman  to  Soviet 
bands  Nov.  23,  reports  made  public  by  tbe 
White  House   indicated   today. 

The  reports  from  the  Transportation  and 
State  Departments  on  what  President  Nixon 
has  c&Ued  an  "outrageous"  incident  also 
made  clear  that  the  Coast  Guard  and  Ellis 
did  not  have  adequate  policy  g\ildance  trom 
the  State  Department. 

The  Coast  Guard  report  said  the  order  for 
the  return  of  the  seaman.  Simas  Kudirka, 
was  Issued  by  Adm.  ElUa  to  tbe  Vlgllant'i 
skipper,  Cmdr.  Ralph  Eustla  at  aboutS  p.m. — 
several  hours  after  the  defection,  and  hours 
before  the  Soviets  were  aUowed  to  take  back 
the  seaman. 

CONFSKCNCES  POXXOWXD 

It  said  the  orders  from  ElUs  were  that  "the 
Soviets  should  be  informed  that  the  defector 
was  on  board  CGC  Vigilant,  and.  If  the  So- 
viets requested  that  the  defector  be  returned, 
he  should  be  returned  to  the  Soviet  vessel." 

After  this,  there  were  a  series  of  confer- 
ences between  Eustls  and  the  defector,  be- 
tween Eustls  and  representatives  of  the  So- 
viet ship,  between  Eustls  and  Capt.  Fletcher 
W.  Brown,  chief  of  staff  under  Ellis,  and  be- 
tween Brown  and  EllU. 

"At  approximately  6:30  p.m.,"  the  Coast 
Guard  report  said.  *'Rear  Adm.  Eltls  Issued 
orders  Uirough  Capt.  Brown  which  reiterated 
his  previous  orders." 

It  added  that  "Capt.  Brown  also  specifically 
told  Cmdr.  Eustls  that  he  should  take  &U  pre- 
cautious to  prevent  an  incident  from  occur- 
ring." 

Tbe  only  advice  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  the  Coast  Guard  came  before  the 
seaman  actually  defected.  At  that  time  the 
only  word  from  the  Vigilant  had  been 
that  a  crewman  of  the  Sovletsaya  Lltva.  a 
Soviet  fishing  vessel,  might  attempt  to  de- 
fect to  the  cutter  Vigilant. 

UIDAITEaNOON  ICBSaACC 

Edward  L.  Klllham  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's office  of  Soviet  Affairs  Informed  the 
Coast  Guard  at  about  3:15  p.m.  that  "the 
possible  defector  should  not  he  encouraged 
and  noted  the  possibility  of  an  attempted 
provocation,"   both   reports  said. 

However.  Klllham  asked  that  the  State 
Department  be  kept  informed  of  develop- 
ments, noting  that  if  the  man  actually  tried 
to  defect  the  handling  of  the  case  "would 
be  determined  by  the  circumstances." 

Klllham  also  advised  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  two  reports  agreed,  that  "when  the  de- 
flection had  taken  place  and  tbe  man  was 
on  board  the  Vigilant."  the  department 
would  be  In  a  position  to  offer  detailed  guid- 
ance. 

The  State  Department  received  no  fur- 
ther information  until  7:45  pjn..  when  the 
duty  ofncer  at  Coast  Guard  headquarters 
here  advised  a  State  Department  watch  of- 
ficer that  "the  man  In  question  bad  come 
aboard  the  Vigilant,  requested  to  stay,  and 
is  being  returned  at  this  time  at  written 
request  of  his  ship's  master." 
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Actually,  the  defecting  seaman  was  not 
returned  to  tbe  Russian  ship  until  approxi- 
mately 11:65  p.m.  that  evening,  after  be- 
ing beaten,  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  bound 
by  other  Soviet  sailors  the  reports  today 
said. 

The  Vigilant  had  been  moored  beside  the 
Sovletskaya  Liva  off  Martha's  Vineyard  for 
a  meeting  between  representatives  of  the 
US.  fishing  industry  and  the  Soviet  fishing 
Beet  to  discuss  Russian  fishing  activities 
in  the  area. 

It  appeared  from  the  reports  that  the 
Adm.  Ellis  and  Capt.  Brown  were  Influenced 
by  fear  of  creating  an  Incident  that  would 
Jeopardize  results  of  the  fishing  conference. 
The  conference  was  said  to  have  gone  well. 

Tbe  State  Department  report  noted  that 
a  Mr.  Dubs,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Soviet  Affairs  Office,  told  a  Coast  Guard 
official  the  day  after  tbe  incident  that  "the 
department  considered  the  return  of  the 
seaman  unfortunate,  but  that  he  could  ap- 
preciate that  many  thoughts  had  run  Eus- 
tls' mind,  including  the  questions  of  tbe  ne- 
gotiations that  were  m  train." 

One  of  tbe  factors  said  to  have  upset  Nixon 
was  that  the  White  House  was  not  notified 
of  the  incident  in  lime  to  do  anything  about 
It.  Actually,  the  President  did  not  hear  of 
It  until  the  following  weekends-some  four 
or  five  days  after  It  happened. 

The  only  reference  in  the  Coast  Guard 
report  to  notification  of  the  White  House 
was  that  on  tbe  morning  of  Nov.  24.  the  day 
after  the  incident,  the  Transportation  De- 
partment's Office  of  Public  Affairs  advised 
the  office  of  Herbert  G.  Klein,  director  of 
communications  for  Nixon,  of  tbe  Incident. 

NO  POLICY  CDTDANCE 

The  Coast  Guard  report  emphasized  that 
before  the  incident  the  Coast  Guard  had  not 
received  from  the  State  Department  general 
policy  guidance  regarding  defectors,  al- 
though such  guidance  had  been  furnished 
by  the  State  Department  to  other  U.S.  mlU- 
tary  services  and  embassies. 

Strictly  on  a  local  basts,  the  report  said, 
the  Coast  Guard  in  Miami  bad  been  given 
Instructloxis  by  State  Department  officials 
concerning  actions  relative  to  refugees  from 
Cuba. 

"When  this  incident  arose."  the  Coast 
Guard  report  said,  "the  State  Department 
did  not  Inform  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  general  guidelines  relating 
to  defectors." 

For  lU  own  port,  "the  Coast  Guard  did 
not  retain  tbe  defector  on  board  the  Coast 
Guard  cutter  pending  receipt  from  tbe  State 
Department  of  specific  guidance  and  the 
Coast  Guard  did  not  notify  in  a  timely 
fashiou  the  State  Department  of  subsequent 
developments." 

Both  reports  also  noted  there  was  "inade- 
quate understanding"  on  the  beat  means  of 
communications  t>ctween  the  Coast  Guard 
and  the  State  D^artment  on  refugee  and 
defector  cases." 

NIXON   ISStTES   OEDEK 

To  prevent  such  an  Incident  from  happen- 
ing again,  Nixon  has  ordered  that  no  would- 
be  defector  be  returned  except  on  guidance 
from  Uie  Stat*  Department  after  consulting 
the  White  House.  He  also  has  ordered  the 
establishment  at  direct  communication  Links 
between  Coast  Guard  and  State  Department 
operation  centers  and  tbe  White  House. 

The  first  word  fr«n  the  Vigilant  of  a  pos- 
sible defection  came  In  a  radio  message  to 
district  headquarters  at  Boston  at  12:43  pjQ. 
Nov.  23  reporting: 

"ElBtimate  with  80  percent  probablUty  that 
one  crewman  from  Soviet  mother  ship  wlU 
attempt  defection  to  Vigilant.  Defection  wae 
not  enticed.  Crewman  spoke  in  broken  Eng- 
lish to  operations  officer  that  he  wished 
asylum.  Ssme  man  later  Indicated  to  execu- 
tive officer  that  water  not  too  cold  and  that 
be  would  swim." 

C^t.  Brown  telephoned  Rear  Adm.  Ham- 
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mond.  chief  of  the  CoMt  Guard  office  of  oper- 
uloos  at  fcejidquarters  here,  at  1:15  pjn. 
reUylng  the  gist  ot  the  message. 

Adm  Hammond  then  asked  Capt.  Dahl- 
gren.  chief  of  the  Const  Guard  Intelligence 
stafl.  to  contact  the  State  Department  for 
posfilbte  Instructions. 

capt.  DahlgTcn.  the  Coast  Guard  report 
went  on.  contacted  Capt.  Dnvid  Webb,  a  Coast 
Guard  officer  detailed  to  the  Science  and 
Technology  office  of  the  State  Department. 
and  asked  nim  who  in  S::ite  should  be  con- 
tacted regarding  the  matter.  At  about  2  p  m  . 
after  receiving  some  names  from  Webb.  Dahl- 
grer.  decided  he  should  contact  the  office  of 
Soviet  Union  affairs.  Dablgren  reached  KUl- 
ham  of  that  office  at  2:45  pjn..  who  advised 
that  he  would  call  back  after  studying  the 
ViglJanfs  message. 

Since  the  Visllani's  message  indicated  that 
the  defect  IT  expected  to  Jximp  into  the  water. 
Klllham  advised  that  If  the  mnn  were  swim- 
ming between  the  ships  'he  might  be  con- 
sidered a  manner  In  distress  and  rescued  In 
accordance  with  the  Coast  Guaid's  tradi- 
tional rcle  " 

fiui  instead  of  swimming,  the  defector 
apparentlv  went  aboard  the  Vigilant  with  a 
group  of  Si>vlet  officers  invited  aboard  after 
the  clOM  of  the  flshtng  tal!ts,  the  report  Indi- 
cated. The  report  montloned  no  contact  be- 
tween the  district  office  at  Boston  and  Coast 
Guard  headquarters  here  between  the  time 
of  the  Vifrtlanfs  first  message  relayed  to 
Washington  ot  1:15  pjn.  reporting  that  the 
defector  was  being  returned  to  the  Soviet 
vessel. 

TTie  report  said  Capt.  Dahlgren  called  Capt. 
Brown  at  3  a.ta.  the  following  morning  and 
requested  the  latest  InTormatlon  regarding 
the  sUuatlcn. 

RCSSI-^NS    USE    MECAPHONB 

Brown  then  reported  that  at  approximately 
4:30  p.m.  the  defector  had  Jumped  from  the 
Soviet  vessel  to  the  Vigilant.  (Other  sections 
of  the  report  had  indicated  that  he  might 
have  come  aboard  with  other  Soviet  visitors 
instead  of  Jumping.*  At  about  5  pJn.,  Brown 
said,  a  me-^sage  from  the  Russian  vessel  to 
the  Vigilant  by  voice  megaphone  said  In  ef- 
fect "We  are  missing  a  crewman  and  know 
be  Is  on  t>oard  your  ship." 

Cmdr.  E-sistis  had  not  been  able  to  cnntact 
his  superior  officers  in  Boston,  so.  through 
radio  telephone,  ^e  contacted  Ellis,  who  was 
at  home  on  sick  leave 

Tne  admiral  told  Eustls  the  Soviet  vessel's 
commaiider  should  be  Informed  that  the  de- 
tector was  aboard  the  Vigilant. 

At  one  point  Ellis  told  Eustls:  "In  view  of 
the  nature  of  present  arrangements  with 
them  and  in  the  interest  of  not  fouling  up 
any  of  our  arrangements  as  far  as  the  fishing 
situation  is  concerned,  1  think  they  should 
know  this  »nd  If  they  choose  to  do  nothing. 
keep  him  on  board,  otherwise  put  him  back." 
pxass  fob  Lxrz 
In  a  Is'er  radio  converstitlon.  the  Vigilant 
advised  Boston  headquarters  that  the  "de- 
fector :s  definitely  in  fear  of  life.'"  and  asked 
for  more  instructions.  Capt.  Brown  then 
came  on  the  phone  and  Eustls  told  him  that 
he  t>elleved  the  Soviet  seaman  "Is  sincere  in 
his  Intentions  to  defect  to  this  country." 

EusUs  added  that  '*the  political  situation 
is  tense  at  this  time."  and  that  the  fishing 
conference  had  gone  "pretty  well  until  this 
situation  arose." 

Later,  after  talking  with  Adm.  Ellis.  Capt. 
Brown  ordered  that  "the  man  is  to  be  re- 
turned to  the  Russian  vessel"  U  the  Soviets 
say  they  want  him  back. 

Cmdr  Eustls.  obviously  reluctant  to  return 
the  man.  told  Cj.pt.  Brown  that  the  Soviet 
officers  had  not  yet  requested  the  defector's 
return.  He  sAid  the  situation  appeared  to 
raise  the  possibility  of  "individual  rights  at 
stake  "  He  said  he  believed  the  defector's  life 
probably  would  be  In  Jeopardy  If  he  was 
returned. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

aCTUSN      OKOESED 

Capt.  Brown  replied.  "You  are  directed  to 
get  a  positive  directive  from  the  master  of  the 
vessel  as  to  whether  he  wants  individual  re- 
turned aboard  ...  If  his  reply  m  the  affirma- 
ilve.  the  individual  wiU  be  returned  to  the 
vessel." 

Later  In  the  same  conversation  Brown  told 
Eustts.  "You  ordered  to  take  aJl  necessary 
precautions  to  preclude  any  type  of  Incident 
from  occurring  " 

The  Coast  Guard  report  says  Eustls  asked 
the  defector  to  return  to  the  Soviet  vessel. 
but  he  refused  to  do  so. 

Eustls  then  told  the  the  Russians  that  they 
could  send  Soviet  crewmen  aboard  the  Vigi- 
lant to  apprehend  the  defector.  They  sent  six 
men.  The  account  continued: 

•A  scuffle  occurred  while  the  four  were  ap- 
prehending Simas  on  the  flight  deck  of  CGC 
Vigilant. 

■Slmas  broke  free  from  the  Soviets  and  ap- 
peared to  jump  from  the  flight  deck  Into  the 
water. 

SHIPS     SCTABATS 

"At  the  time,  Cmdr.  Eustls.  fearful  of 
crushing  Smias  between  the  two  ships  as  they 
worked  together  while  they  were  moored,  de- 
cided to  unmoor  from  the  Soviet  vessel.  In 
so  dulng  some  damage  occurred  to  the  Vlgl- 
lant's  communication  antennas.  .  .  . 

"Later  information  Indicates  that  Stmaa 
never  did  go  oveiboard  from  Vigilant  but 
actually  swung  from  the  flight  deck  to  the 
main  deck. . . . 

"SlmftA  was  again  apprehended  by  the 
Soviet  party  on  the  main  deck.  At  this  time 
he  wiS  beaten  by  the  iippfehending  party  and 
finally  securely  wrapped  In  a  blanket  and 
bound  by  rope. 

"Simas  and  the  Soviet  apprehcnders  were 
retxiroed  to  the  Sovets'iaya  Utva  by  a  Vigi- 
lant small  boat  (where  he)  was  subjected  to 
additional  physical  punishment." 

Or   SUiVEBTf,    ASTLUU,    SND    DSATH 

(By  Thomas  A.  Lane) 
Washington. — We  must  In  all  honesty 
blame  President  Nixon  for  the  brutal  seizure 
of  a  Lithuanian  refugee  sailor  on  the  VS. 
Coast  Guard  Cutter  Vigilant  and  for  his 
forcible  reium  to  a  Sov:et  ship.  The  Presi- 
dent of  course  did  not  know  of  the  incident 
until  too  late  to  save  the  man;  but  he  had 
set  the  falae  course  of  American  foreign  pol- 
icy which  led  to  this  tragic  betrayal  of 
freedom. 

The  U.S.S.  Vigilant  lay  alongside  a  So\let 
ship  off  Martha's  Vineyard  for  discussion  of 
a  fiahlng  treaty  when  a  Lithuanian  radio  op- 
erator cu  the  Soviet  ship  crossed  to  the  VS. 
ship  and  asked  for  asylum.  He  should  have 
been  Just  as  free  as  any  refugee  who  success- 
fully passed  the  Berlin  Wall  to  asylum  In  West 
Berlin.  But  he  was  not — such  Is  the  cowardly 
caste  of  U.S.  diplomacy. 

Someone — apparently  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment—decided that  the  refugee  should  be 
returned  to  the  Soviet  vessel  to  avoid  disrupt- 
ing the  treaty  negoUatlons.  This  was  an  in- 
credibly cruel  decision  for  any  American  to 
make  who  knew  the  quality  of  Soviet  Jus- 
tice. He  was  Imposing  a  death  sentence  on 
the  man  who  made  a  break  for  freedom. 

The  Captain  of  the  Vigilant  knew  that  he 
could  not  order  his  American  seamen  to  carry 
out  this  heartless  dlrecU\-e.  He  therefore  al- 
lowed Soviet  sailors  to  come  aboard  the 
Vigilant  and  take  the  Lithuanian  back  to 
the  Soviet  ship.  The  VS.  crew  had  to  stand 
by  while  the  desperate  man  was  brutally 
mauled  and  subdued. 

It  la  Incredible  that  the  Captain  of  the 
Vigilant  did  not  Immediately  grant  the  re- 
quested asylum  to  the  refugee  sailor.  Ap- 
parently In  the  NUon  administration  too. 
our  representatives  are  not  allowed  to  act 
In  accordance  with  law  and  common  sense 
but  must  refer  all  questions  to  Washington. 

It   was    clearly    no   responsibility   of   any 
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American  that  the  Soviet  seaman  had  es- 
caped from  his  ship.  It  Is  the  responslblUty 
of  regimes  which  operate  slave  societies  to 
guard  their  slaves.  There  Is  no  reason  for  free 
men  either  to  share  the  duty  of  slave  guard 
or  to  amend  the  errors  of  the  slave  roasters. 

When  political  refugees  from  the««  slave 
societies  escape  to  American  soil  they  expect 
to  be  free.  They  must  be  free!  There  can  be 
no  possible  excuse  for  denying  them  the  sanc- 
tuary they  have  reached.  Every  diplomat  and 
every  military  man  in  government  tervlce 
should  know  this  as  hts  first  general  order. 
When  the  President  has  not  imbued  his 
whole  administration  with  this  spirit,  he  has 
failed  to  set  a  proper  course  for  American 
diplomacy. 

Perhaps  the  State  Department  was  con- 
fused by  Its  policy  of  not  giving  asylum  In 
our  embassies  abroad.  It  should  not  have 
been.  The  embassy  Is  an  enrUive  on  foreign 
terrltcry.  In  the  slave  states,  our  embassies 
wjuld  be  overwhelmed  with  refugees  and 
would  have  no  way  to  trans-Ier  them  to  the 
United  Slates.  The  practical  impossibility  of 
giving  asylum  is  the  basts  for  limiting  It  In 
this  specinl  case. 

The  refugee  who  escapes  to  an  American 
ship  should  be  Zf.  free  as  though  he  bad 
reached  C.S.  soil  No  foreign  power  can  then 
deny  his  freedom  It  la  incomprehensible 
that  any  American  diplomat  could  be  con- 
fused about  the  matter. 

As  for  the  treaty,  our  obsequious  behavior 
will  cost  us  points  in  the  ncgotlatln.  If  we 
ar?  fo  weak  and  confused  on  such  an  Issue. 
Soviet  negotiators  will  demand  and  get  all 
the  advantages  they  seek  in  the  treaiy.  Our 
treaty  interests  would  have  been  better  served 
If  we  had  forthrlghtly  granted  asylum  to  the 
Lithuanian  sailor. 

This  sorrj-  affair  Is  part  of  a  greater  trag- 
edy—the failure  of  President  Nixon,  despite 
all  hi*  experience,  to  deal  realisUcally  with 
the  Soviet  enemy. 

ANTI-COMMTJNIST      CONrEDEMATlON 

OF  Polish  Fbexdou  Ficinms  in 
U.S.A..  Inc. 

£a/em.  Masa. 
To    the    President    of    the    United    States, 

RICHAKO    M.    NSXON, 

White  House. 
Wa:ihington,  DC, 

DiAa  Ma.  PmsstBCNT:  Two  days  ago,  aa  a 
result  of  a  misunderstanding  and  the  mis- 
taken tactics  of  the  State  Department,  an 
unusual  scandalous  caae  came  up  when  a 
Lithuanian  ieaman.  begging  for  the  right 
to  secure  asylum  in  the  USA  ,  and  being 
held  bv  the  0.3J^.  Coast  Guard,  not  only 
was  rejected  but  also  handed  over  In  a 
rough  manner  into  the  hands  of  communist 
bandits,  and  when  they  got  him  they  had 
beaten  him  unmercifully  until  he  lost  con- 
sciousness And.  today.  If  he  Is  still  alive. 
then  certainly  he  must  be  suffering  it  out 
in  a  conmi'anlst  Jail. 

I  am  writing  upon  this  subject.  In  order 
that  1  might  add  something  to  this  scaudu- 
lous  report,  Jiut  one  more  fact,  since  three 
years  ago  a  similar  scandal  had  occurred  in 
Boston  with  a  Polish  seaman  involved. 

I  was  an  eye-witness  to  this  latter  hap- 
pening, and.  from  the  location  where  I  was 
at  that  time  I  immediately  communicated 
with  the  television  staUon.  WHDH  in  Boston 
and  with  the  Boston  Oiobe  newspaper,  to 
where  we  personally  had  transported  the 
Polish  seaman  (Mr.  Lewandowsklt  who  gave 
the  facts  that,  the  Polish  as  well  as  the  Rus- 
sian tniwler^.  were  the  ones  who,  having 
made  a  gocxl  catch  of  fish,  later  on  had  tried 
to  sell  It  to  the  American  market,  which.  If 
it  had  succeeded  would  have  taken  away 
wfH-k  from  the  American  seamen,  and.  In  ad- 
dition the  treapasaers  were  spying  on  us  for 
the  cause  of  communism. 

This  information  we  had  given  to  the 
television  station,  WHDH  and  to  the  Boston 
Olobe,  since,  we  tried  at  first  to  reach  the 
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airwaves  of  the  radio  station  WEEI.  and. 
Instead  we  were  cut  off  by  Paul  Benztquen. 

For  permission  to  remain  here  In  the 
U.S.A.  and  to  demand  the  right  of  asylum. 
Mr.  Lewandowskl  had  tiegged  the  police  de- 
partment In  Salem.,  Mass.,  from  where  we 
were  connected  with  the  Immigrant-Bureau 
In  BofitOD,  and.  there  we  spent  six  long 
hours,  before  we  had  communicated  with 
the  State  Department  In  Washington,  and 
then  the  decision  was  made  there  that  Mr. 
Lewandowskl  would  have  to  be  deported. 

I  was  also  a  witness  of  this  scandal  and 
I  bad  seen  with  my  own  eyes  at  the  East 
Boston  port,  how  the  Polish  seamen  half- 
way ocroGB  the  bridge,  between  the  landing 
and  the  ship  that,  not  only  they  had  beaten 
him  but  that  they  were  also  kicking  him. 
1  e.  Mr.  Lewandowskl.  who  crying  bitterly, 
defended  himself  and  refused  to  be  carried 
away  Into  the  hands  of  the  communists. 

From  t  he  Immigration  Bureau  we  were 
transported  to  the  port  m  a  pohce-car.  with 
the  assistance  of  two  tnspecu-rs,  and.  I  must 
add.  that  at  the  moment  when  ue  entered 
the  police  car.  neither  I  nor  Mr.  Lewandon-skl 
d;d  noL  know  where  we  were  being  taken,  but, 
when  I  a^ked  where  we  were  being  driven,  a 
reply  was  given  that  Mr.  Lewondowskt  was 
going  to  be  deported,  but.  neither  I  nor  the 
seaman  with  us  could  not  believe  that  such  a 
thing  virould  happen.     " 

We  were  very  frightened,  when  we  reached 
the  port,  and,  here  we  saw  several  Inspectors 
(without  uniforms,  but.  two  cf  them  were 
armed)  and  they  were  waiting  for  our  arrival. 

When  we  were  informed  mat  Mr  Lewan- 
dowskl Is  being  deported  and  must  return  to 
his  native  land  aboard  a  Polish  ship,  which 
was  anchored  at  the  East  Boston  seaport, 
then  I  and  Mr,  Lewandowskl  repUed  m  the 
negative.  In  the  meantime,  when  I  and  Mr. 
Lewandowskl  would  prefer  to  J.imp  Into  the 
ocean  rather  than  to  be  handed  over  to  the 
communist-poUce.  then,  several  rough  police- 
men In  civilian  style  went  up  to  Mr.  lewan- 
dowskl and  with  force  he  was  taken  out  of 
the  police  car. 

Our  threats  of  Jumping  Into  the  ocean 
were  of  no  avail;  three  burly  inspectors, 
American,  forcibly  led  him  towards  the  land- 
Ing-plank.  and  while  he  was  st^mdlng  at 
half-dKstance  between  the  land  and  the  ship, 
and  there.  I  stood  frozen  and  the  several  in- 
spectors who  were  Involved  in  the  scene,  were 
shocked  at  what  we  saw.  that  Mr.  Lewandow- 
skl. while  stubbornly  refusing  to  be  hauled 
away  to  the  ship,  was  immediately  beaten 
and  kiclted  by  the  Polish  ae&men.  tboce  cxun- 
muulst  bandits. 


Crying  loudly  and  ahauting  for  help,  Mr. 
Lewandowskl  was  not  helped  by  anyone.  In- 
stead he  was  forcefully  being  deported,  and. 
like  the  Llthuauiau  seaiban.  he  was  given  a 
severe  beatmg.  In  such  an  inhuman  and  mis- 
erable manner  human  rlghu  and  interna- 
tional laws  of  free  asylum  were  transgresacd. 

We  must  add  here,  that  neither  WMDH  nor 
the  Boston  Globe,  nor  Station  WEEI,  would 
not  release  the  facu  to  the  public,  although 
I  personally  had  given  them  all  the  informa- 
tion they  might  have  been  seeking. 

This  happened  three  years  ago.  and  the 
Salem  Police  StaUon  as  well  as  the  Immigra- 
tiou  Bureau  in  Boston,  must  have  the  report 
m  their  files,  and  It  would  be  proper  If  today 
the  case  of  the  Lithuanian  seaman  were  com- 
pared to  the  refusal  of  asylum  to  the  Polish 
seaman,  also. 

In  the  name  of  the  Anii-Communlst  Con- 
federaaon  of  the  PolUh  Freedom  Fighters  in 
the  USA.  Inc..  we  beg  of  you,  B4r.  President,  to 
intervene  in  this  case  and  we  believe  that  you 
will  not  refuse  our  plea. 

In  the  service  of  Cod.  Freedom  and 
Country. 

JOZEF  Mlot-Mkok. 

President. 


In  my  State  of  Kentucky  the  costs  of 
the  scaool£  of  medicine  are  for  the  major 
part  borne  by  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

The  shortage  of  physicians  through- 
out the  nation  is  a  great  concern  to  all 
members  of  Congress.  The  closing  of 
these  two  schools  would  be  a  loss  to  the 
Nation  tliat  it  can  ill  afford  in  its  des- 
perate  need  for  additional   physicians. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 


PARMER  ON  BOTTOM  RUNG  OP 
ECONOMY  LADDER 


SUPPORT  FOR  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  H,  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
schools  of  medicine  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky  and  the  University  of  Louis- 
ville are  among  the  outstanding  schools 
in  the  country  and  these  schools  provide 
the  greater  part  of  the  medical  manpow- 
er for  the  State  of  Kentucky.  However, 
due  to  the  great  need  for  physician.^  In 
Kentucky.  35  residents  of  Kentucky 
have  applied  for  enrollment  in  the 
Georgetown  University  and  the  George- 
town University  Schools  of  Medicine. 
Further,  there  are  approximately  26 
physicians  graduates  of  Georgetown 
and  George  Washington  practicing  in 
Kentucky. 

Tiie  funds  requested  in  this  bill  are 
support  funds  that  I  believe  to  be  proper. 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or   MIKNCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Monday,  December  14,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pranl  Le- 
Roux.  in  his  book,  "1961  to  1970,  the 
Farmers'  Worst  Nine  Years,"  points  out 
that  by  almost  e\ery  conceivable  busi- 
ness standard,  these  years  have  been 
the  worst  for  the  American  farmer  than 
any  other  period  in  history. 

He  points  out  that,  the  farmer  has 
had: 

The  lowest  share  of  gross  national 
product: 

The  lowest  return  on  gross  sales; 

The  lowest  return  on  total  capital  In- 
vestment : 

The  lowest  return  on  capital  Invest- 
ment per  farm; 

The  lowest  share  ol  the  consumer  dol- 
lar; 

Tlie  lowest  share  of  the  retail  food 
dollar; 

The  lowest  level  of  parity  of  income: 

The  lowest  return  for  farming  versus 
ail  other  major  businesses; 

The  lowest  return  for  fanners  versus 
government  salary  increases. 

We  must  strive  to  increase  the  parity 
of  farm  prices  if  we  hope  to  keep  this 
vast  segment  of  our  economy  from  com- 
plete financial  ruin.  We  must  do  all  that 
can  be  done  here  in  Washington. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ}.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  jieople  who  walked  in  darkness 
)uive  teen  a  great  light. — Isaiah  9:  2. 

Almighty  God.  who  by  the  birth  of  the 
Babe  of  Bethlehem  has  given  light  to 
those  who  sit  in  darkness.  love  to  those 
who  would  live  with  ill  will  In  their 
hearts,  and  life  to  those  who  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death :  Grant  that  in  Thy  light  we  may 
see  light  clearly,  in  Thy  love  may  we 
possess  love  fully,  and  In  Thy  life  may 
we  learn  to  live  all  our  lives. 

Guide  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  in 
the  ways  of  righteousness  and  the  people 
of  the  world  In  the  paths  of  peace.  May 
good  will  live  in  all  our  hearts  binding 
us  together  in  the  bond  of  true  brother- 
hood, to  the  glory  of  Tliy  holy  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  Hoiise  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H  Jt.  16498.  An  act  to  permit  tbe  sale  of  tbt 
pa6s«nger  vessel  Atlantic  to  an  alien,  and 
for  otiier  purposes;  and 

HJl.  19688.  An  act  to  provide  for  tlie  in- 
spection of  certain  egg  products  by  tlie  tT.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture:  restriction  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  qualities  of  eggs;  uni- 
formity of  standards  for  eggs  In  Interstate  or 
foreign  commerce:  ■  ni  cooperatloo  wltli 
Stata  agenciee  in  administration  of  tnis  ac-. 
and  for  otiier  purp  s 

The  message  alr^  -'nnounced  that  th 


Senate  had  pa.ssed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  tbe  Rouse  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R  19928.  An  act  mairlng  supplemental 
approprlatlona  for  ttie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  otiier  purposes 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  I  H.R.  19928  >  entitled  "An  act 
making  .«;upplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes."  requests  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Pastore.  Mr.  Holukc,  Mr.  Ellekder,  Mr. 
■^'cCt-fllan,  Mr.  Macnuson.  Mr.  Sten- 
xis.  Mr.  McGee.  Mr.  YooNo  of  North  Da- 
bcta,  Mrs.  SHrm,  Mr.  Hrusxa,  and  !blr. 
.\.4.i.oTr  to  be  tbe  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 
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The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'H.R,  19436'  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  urban  growth  policy,  to  encour- 
age and  support  the  proper  growth  and 
development  of  our  States,  metropolitan 
areas,  cities,  counties,  and  towns  with 
emphasis  upon  new  community  and  in- 
ner citj-  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  housing  and  lu-- 
ban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses,' disaereed  to  by  the  House:  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sp.*rk«i.\n, 
Mr.  PnoxMnir.  Mr.  Willums  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Mr.  MtJsKiE,  Mr.  Benhiit,  Mr.  Tow- 
er, and  Mr.  Bbooke  to  be  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  messagt?  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  'HR.  380)  entitled  "An  act  to 
repeal  section  1  of  the  act  of  August  9. 
1946  '60  Stat.  968>. "  disagreed  to  by  the 
House:  agrees  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  McGovsbm,  and  Mr. 
Fannin  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  tlie  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  704)  entitled 
"An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  October  15. 
1966  (80  Slat.  953:  20  US.C.  65a).  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  author- 
ize additional  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  said  act,"  agrees  to  con- 
ference requested  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Peil,  Mr. 
BYiiD  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Cooper 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  Mr. 
8te\-en3  was  appointed  a  conferee  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  178091  entitled  "An  act  to  pro- 
vide an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and 
adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  the  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes"  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Bocgs, 
excused. 

RESIGNATION    PROM    COMMITTEE 
ON   WAYS   AND   MEANS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means: 

Washington,  D.C., 

December  IS.  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCobmack. 
Speaker   U.S.  Hou.^e  of  Repreaentativea. 
WoJihtngton.  D.C. 

Dear  M».  Spcakeb:  I  am  submitting  here- 
with my  resignation  as  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  1  am  advising 
Chairman  Mills  so  that  he  may  malce  the 
proper  arrangements. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  how 
much  I  have  enjoyed  your  friendship  and 
your  leadership  In  the  House,  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  many  kindnesses  to  me. 
With  best  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jacob  H.  Onjaar. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The   SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  in- 
dividual bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


DR.  ANTHONY  S.  MASTRIAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  15760) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Anthony  S.  Mastrian. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uiianl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATKINSON,  HASERICK  li  CO.,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  10534) 
for  the  relief  of  Atkinson,  Haserick  & 
Co..  Inc. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


together  with  all  the  accompanying  papers, 
is  hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Court  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Court  of  claims  shall  proceed 
with  the  same  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  1492  and  2509  of  title  28 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  report  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date,  giving  such  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be  sufOclent  tn 
Inform  the  Congress  whether  the  claims  ol 
the  silver  dealers  listed  therein  are  legal 
or  equitable  In  character  and  the  amount.  If 
any,  which  may  be  legally  or  equitably  due 
to  each  claimant  from  the  United  States  to 
be  satisfied  by  the  sale  of  silver  bullion,  ss 
provided  in  section  2  of  the  bill. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment : 

Page  1.  lines  I.  2.  and  3:  Strike  "HJl.  1390 
entitled  'A  bill  to  compensate  certain  sliver 
dealer  claimants  by  authorizing  the  sale  ot 
sliver  bullion'  "  and  Insert  "H.R.  17988  en- 
titled 'A  bill  to  provide  compensation  to  cer- 
tain silver-dealer  claimants  by  authorizing 
the  sale  of  silver  bullion'." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BOTELHO 


CLAUDE  G.  HANSEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  13807) 
for  tlie  relief  of  Claude  G.  Hansen. 

Mr.  DUNCAN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  R.  GOSNELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  »H  R.  13469) 
for  the  relief  of  John  R.  Gosnell. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA    DE    CONCEICAO 
PEREIRA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  blU  (H.R.  12990) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  de  Conceicao 
Botelho  Perelra. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  H.R. 
12990,  Private  Calendar  No.  262,  be  re- 
committed to  the  Conmuttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GEORGE  F.  MILLS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  15415) 
for  the  relief  of  George  F.  Mills. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DRAGO  MIKLAUSIC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1508) 
for  the  relief  of  Drago  Miklauslc. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Teimessce? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REFERENCE  OF  H.R.   17968  TO  THE 

CHIEF    COMMISSIONER    OF    THE 

COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
108),  referring  HJl.  1390  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution  as  follows: 
H.  Ris.  108 

Resolved.  That  H.R.  1390  entitled  "A  bill  to 
compensate  certain  sliver  dealer  claimants  by 
authorizing  the  sale  of  silver  bulUon."  now 
pending   In   the  House   oX   Representatives, 


MATYAS  HUNYADI 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  3436) 
for  the  relief  of  Matyas  Hunyadl. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A.  HUOHIiETT  MASON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5017) 
for  the  relief  of  A.  Hughlett  Mason. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ROGER  STANLEY,  AND  THE  SUC- 
CESSOR PARTNERSHIP.  ROGER 
STANLEY  AND  HAL  IRWIN.  DOING 
BUSINESS  AS  THE  ROGER  STAN- 
LEY ORCHESTRA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5943) 
for  the  relief  of  Roger  Stanley,  and  the 
successor  partnership,  Roger  Stanley 
and  Hal  Irwin,  doing  business  as  the 
Roger  Stanley  Orchestra. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  ZONARS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  7955) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Zonars. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARCOS  ROJOS  RODRIGUEZ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1187)  for 
the  relief  of  Marcos  Rojos  Rodriguez. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  2S14)  for 
the  relief  of  Arllne  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudcle. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.   ROSE   THOMAS 
The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2302) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 


PHILIP  C.  RILEY  AND  DONALD  F. 
LANE 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  iH.R.  11676) 
for  the  relief  of  Philip  C.  Riley  and  Don- 
ald F.  LAne. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ROBERT  L.  STEVENSON 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  15864) 
for  the  relief  of  Robert  L.  Stevenson. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  tram  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FAVORING     THE     SUSPENSION     OP 
DEPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  79)  favor- 
ing the  suspension  of  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  con- 
current resolution  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARION  O'VVEN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  15865) 
for  the  relief  of  Marion  Owen. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


m  this  Act  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
sbaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  In  connection  with  this  claim,  and 
the  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any 
sum  not  exceeding  91,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  all  after  the  esacUng  clause  and 
insert  the  following : 

"That  Jurisdiction  Is  hereby  conferred  up- 
on the  Corps  of  Engineers  Board  of  Con- 
tract Appeals  to  reconsider  the  claim  of  Carlo 
Bianclil  and  Company,  Inc.  for  additional 
costs  incurred  because  of  changed  conditions 
and  delays  suffered  during  the  construction 
of  a  tunnel  In  connection  with  perform- 
ance of  contract  numbered  w-30-180-eng-39a 
with  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Steu- 
ben County.  New  York.  Application  for  re- 
consideration of  the  claim  as  provided  in  this 
Act  shall  be  made  within  one  year  of  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  and  In  connecUon 
with  such  reconsideration  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers Board  of  Contract  Appeals  is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  consider  all  evidence 
previously  considered  by  the  Board  in  con- 
nection with  the  claim  and  all  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  of  Claims  In  connection 
with  the  proceedings  of  that  Court  in  the 
case  of  Carfo  Bianchi  and  Company,  Inc.  v. 
The  Vniteil  tSales,  No.  466-64  (144  C^.  CI. 
500.  157  Ct.  CI.  432),  together  with  any  ad- 
ditional evidence  which  may  be  submitted 
to  the  Board  in  accordance  with  iu  rules." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM   E.   CARROLL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  iHJl.  16276) 
for  the  relief  of  WUliam  E.  Carroll. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JAMES  E.  MILLER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  878)  for 
the  relief  of  James  E.  Miller. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  w'as  no  objection. 


CARLO  BIANCHI  b  CO.,  INC. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  17853) 
for  the  relief  of  Carlo  Bianchi  &  Co.,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HR.  17853 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Carlo  Bianchi  and  Company.  Incorporated, 
the  sum  of  •149.617.36  as  determined  by  the 
Court  of  Claims  in  Its  Judgment  entered  May 
B.  1962  (157  CH.  CI.  432),  In  favor  of  said 
Carlo  Bianchi  and  Company.  Incorporated, 
as  the  amount  due  It  In  satisfaction  of  its 
claims  against  the  United  States  based  upon 
the  additional  costs  incurred  try  It  because 
of  changed  conditions  and  delaj-s  suffered 
during  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  In  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  a  contract 
numbered  W-30-180-eng-39B  with  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  In  Steuben  County.  New 
York,  in  the  period  from  July  1946  to  July 
1949.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 


RUTH  V.  HAWLEY.  MARVIN  E. 
KRELL.  ALAINE  E.  BirNIC.  AND 
GERALD  L.  THA'YER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  14703> 
for  the  relief  of  Ruth  V.  Hawley,  Marvin 
E.  Krell.  Alaine  E.  Benic,  and  Gerald  L. 
Thayer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 


IRENE  SADOW8KA  SULLIVAN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  1785)  for 
the  relief  of  Irene  Sadowska  SuUivan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
s.  1785 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepresentatlnes    of    the    United    States    of 
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America  m  Congrtss  aatem^led.  That  noc- 
wlibsuuidiQg  any  provisions  of  title  n  of 
tb«  War  Clalinf  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (50 
DSC-  App.  2017-a017p).  Umlting  the  period 
wiUiln  which  claims  may  be  rUed  thereunder. 
Including  section  311  of  such  Act  (50  U  S.C. 
App.  2017J),  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  o[  the  United  States  is  author- 
ized and  directed  (1)  to  receive,  consider, 
and  act  upan  any  claims  of  Irene  Sadowska 
SulUvan.  ot  Scottsdale.  Arizona,  filed  within 
six  months  aTter  the  dat«  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  relating  to  the  loss  of  a  tenement 
buUdins  owne-^  by  her  father,  a  United 
Stat«s  citizen.  In  Warsaw.  Poland,  as  If  such 
claims  had  been  filed  within  the  time  and  In 
the  manner  provided  In  such  Act.  the  said 
Irene  Sadowska  Sulltran  having  filed  a  valid 
claim  relating  to  such  building  prior  to  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  general  war  claims 
program,  but  not  having  been  able  to  com- 
plet«  her  documentation  of  £uch  claim  untu 
after  su<.h  date;  and  (2)  to  certify  to  ihe 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  its  determination 
as  to  the  amount  of  any  award  to  which  the 
said  Irene  Sadowska  Sullivan  would  bare 
been  entitled  on  the  basis  of  such  claims  If 
they  bad  been  filed  uithln  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  provided  in  such  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Upon  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trcasurj-  of  the  certification  described  In 
the  first  section  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  pay.  out  of  any  money  now  or  here- 
after deposited  in  the  War  Claims  Fund,  to 
the  said  Irene  Sadow:ika  Sullivan,  the 
amount  of  any  award  so  certified  by  the 
Conunlssion:  Pronded,  That  not  part  of  the 
amoiint  appropriated  In  this  Act  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account,  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisiooa  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  cf  a  niiAdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  91.000. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


shall   be   fined   In   a  i       um   not   excewlliig 

91.000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
mentf: 

I^ge  1.  line  0.  strike  "$000"  and  Insert 
•884.55'. 

Page  2,  Use  4,  strike  "In  excess  of  to  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  tAble. 


CAPT.  CLAIRE  E.  BROU 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  14235) 
for  the  relief  of  Capt  Claire  E.  Brou. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


.  :  Congress  Assembled,  That  (a)  notwttta- 
5  atidli^g  the  provisions  of  aectlon  9  of  the 
Act  ot  February  30.  1D46.  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  1033).  the  President  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  February  1.  l»7l, 
the  Economic  Report;  and  (b)  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  clause  (3)  of  section  6 
(b)  of  the  Act  of  February  30.  1{»46  (IS  U.S.C. 
1034(b) ),  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
shall  file  its  report  on  the  President's  Eco- 
nomic Report  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  not  later  than  March  10. 
1971. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


WILLIAM  R.  KARSTETER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHJl.  11895' 
for  the  relief  of  William  R,  Karsteter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.    11835 

Be  it  evaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  o/ 
America  in  C<msrre.-.s  (wstrmblcd.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  oth«rwl9e  appropriated,  to  WU- 
Uam  R  Karsteter.  of  Redlonds.  California. 
the  sum  or  tOOO  in  fuU  settlement  of  ail  his 
claims  agAlnst  the  United  States  arising  out 
of  the  arrangements  made  by  the  United 
States  Army  TYanaportatlon  Corps  for  the 
moving  of  hts  household  poesesxslons  from 
Paris  to  Eni^land  in  1956  and  1557  in  con- 
nection with  his  transfer  of  employment 
from  the  Joint  Construction  Afieney  i  D«- 
pansnent  of  Defense.  United  States  European 
Command  t  to  the  Headquarters  of  the  Third 
Air  Force. 

Sec.  2.  No  ptart  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  the  first  aectlon  of  this  Act  in  excess  of  10 
per  centimi  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  delivered 
to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  attcmey  on 
account  of  services  rendered  In  connection 
with  this  claim,  and  the  same  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful, any  contract  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. Any  person  violating  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 


FIXING    THE    TIME    OP    ASSEMBLY 
OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
pri\*ileced  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res. 
1416'  fixing  the  time  of  assembly  of  the 
92d  Congress,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follott's: 

H.J.  Res.  1416 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
TCsentativeM  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  CongresM  Assembled.  That  the  Ninety- 
second  Congress  shall  assemble  at  noon  on 
January  31,  1971. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  tWrd  time,  ft-as 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  lo  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FIXING  THE  TIME  OP  FIUNG  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT  S  ECONOMIC  RE- 
PORT TO  THE  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMIT- 
TEE'S REPORT  THEREON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
joint  resolution  <H.J.  Res.  1417)  fixing 
the  time  the  President  shall  transmit  the 
Economic  Report  to  the  Congress  and 
fixing  the  time  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee  shall  file  its  report  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Report  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection, 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

BJ.  Rrs    1417 

Resolved  by  the  Senft^  and  House  of  Rep- 

Tetentatiwa  of  the  "-^  ''d  States  of  America 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
state  that  Members  will  not  be  recognized 
to  make  1 -minute  speeches  today  but  the 
Chair  will  recognize  Members  to  extend 
their  remarks  and  for  1 -minute  speeches 
when  the  Member  yields  back  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H  .R.  1 9928  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
uble  the  bill  (H,R.  19928 >  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other 
purpcres.  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints  the 
f  ollowine  conferees :  Messrs.  Majion, 
RooNEY  of  New  York,  Passman.  Evtos  of 
Tennessee.  Bolakd,  Natcher.  Flood, 
Steed.  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
Messrs.  Bow.  Jonas.  Rhodes.  Michel. 
CoNTE.  and  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HH.  19590.  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMEN  T  APPROPRIATIONS. 
1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill  iH.R.  19590  >  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Defense 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RHODES  reserved  all  points  of  or- 
der on  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  requpst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Thei-e  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  6778.  TO  AMEND 
-ni^  BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY 
ACT  OP  1956 

^f'•.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
n-*"  •  "US  consent  that  the  managers  on 
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the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  HR.  6778.  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
CoMTEacNCX  RKPoar  (H.  Reft.  No.  01-1747) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Bouse  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit. 
6776)  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bank 

Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970". 

TITLE    I— BAmC    HOLDING    COMPANIES 

8rc  101.  ts)  Section  a(a)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  .\ct  of  1956  (12  U5.C.  1841 
(a) )  is  amended  to  r«ul  bs  follows: 

"SBC.  2  (aKD  Except  as  provided  In  para- 
graph ,5)  of  this  subsection,  'bank  holding 
company'  means  any  company  which  has 
control  over  any  bank  or  over  any  company 
that  is  or  becomei  a  bank  holding  company 
by  virtu?  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  Any  company  has  control  over  a  bank 
or  o\*r  aoT  company  If — 

"lAl  Ite  company  directly  or  Indirectly  or 
acting  through  one  or  more  other  persons 
o«-ns.  controls,  or  has  power  to  vote  25  per 
cen:\tm  or  more  of  any  class  cf  voting  securi- 
ties of  the  bonk  or  company; 

•■(B)  the  company  controls  in  any  manner 
the  election  of  a  majority  of  the  directors  or 
trustees  of  the  bank  or  company:  or 

"(Ct  the  Board  determines,  after  notice 
and  oppcrtunlir  fcr  hearing,  that  the  com- 
pany directly  or  indirectly  exercises  a  con- 
trolling Influence  over  the  management  or 
policies  of  the  bank  or  company. 

•■(3)  For  the  purposes  of  any  proceeding 
under  paragraph  <2)(C)  of  this  subsection, 
there  U  a  presumption  that  any  company 
which  directly  or  indirectly  owns,  controls, 
or  bus  power  to  vote  less  than  5  per  centum 
of  any  class  of  voting  secxirttles  of  a  given 
bank  or  company  dees  not  have  control  over 
that  bank  or  company 

•■(4)  In  anv  admlnlstraUve  or  judicial  pro- 
ceeding undM-  this  Act.  other  than  a  proceed- 
ing under  paragraph  (2)  (Cl  of  this  subsec- 
tion, a  company  may  not  be  held  to  have 
had  control  over  any  given  bank  or  company 
at  any  given  time  unless  that  company,  at 
the  time  in  question,  directly  or  indirectly 
owned,  controlled,  or  had  power  to  i,-ote  B 
per  centum  or  more  of  any  class  of  voting 
securities  of  the  bank  or  company,  or  had 
already  been  found  to  have  control  In  a 
proceeding  under  paragraph    (a)(C). 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subsection — 

"•'(A)  No  bank  and  no  company  owning  or 
controlling  voting  shares  of  a  bank  Is  a  hank 
holding  company  by  virtue  of  its  ownership 
or  control  of  shares  in  a  flduclars'  capacity, 
except  as  provided  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  ror  the 
purpose  of  the  preceding  aentence.  bank 
shares  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  been  ac- 
quired In  a  fiduciary  capacity  If  the  acquir- 
ing bank  or  company  has  sole  discretionary 
authority  to  exercise  voting  rights  with  re- 
spect thereto:  except  that  this  llmiutlon  is 
applicable  In  the  case  of  a  bank  or  company 
acquiring  such  shares  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 


Act  Amendments  of  1970  only  If  the  bank  or 
company  has  the  right  consistent  with  Its 
obligations  under  the  instrument,  agree- 
ment, or  other  arrangement  eatsbllshtng  the 
fiduciary  relationship  to  divest  itself  of  such 
voting  rights  and  fails  to  exercise  that  right 
to  divest  within  a  reasonable  period  not  to 
exceed  one  year  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970. 

"(B)  No  company  Is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany by  virtue  of  Its  ownership  or  control 
of  shares  acquired  by  It  in  connection  with 
Its  underwriting  of  aectirltles  If  such  shares 
are  held  only  for  such  period  of  time  as  will 
permit  the  sale  thereof  on  a  reasonable  basis. 
"(C)  No  company  formed  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  participating  in  a  proxy  solicitation 
Is  a  bank  holding  company  by  virtue  of  Its 
control  of  voting  rights  of  shares  acquired 
in  the  course  of  such  solicitation. 

"iDt  No  company  is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany by  virtue  ~f  Its  ownership  or  control  of 
shares  acquired  In  securing  or  collecting  a 
debt  previously  contracted  In  good  faith, 
until  two  years  after  the  date  of  acquisition. 

"(E)  No  company  Is  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany by  \'lrtue  of  Its  ownership  or  control  of 
any  State  chartered  bank  or  Tru.«t  company 
which  is  wholly  owned  by  thrift  institutions 
and  which  reatricta  Itself  to  the  acceptance 
of  deposits  from  thrift  Institutions,  deposits 
arising  out  of  the  corporate  business  of  Its 
owners,  and  deposits  of  public  moneys. 

"(Pi  No  trust  company  or  mutual  stvings 
bank  which  is  an  insured  bank  under  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurunce  Act  Is  a  bank  hold- 
mg  company  by  virtue  of  lu  direct  or  In- 
direct ownership  or  control  cf  one  bank 
located  in  the  fame  State.  If  (1>  such  owner- 
ship or  control  existed  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  and  Is  specifically  au- 
thrrlzed  hy  applicable  State  law.  and  tin  the 
trust  company  or  muta!  savings  bank  does 
not  after  that  dale  acquire  an  interest  in 
any  company  that,  together  with  any  other 
Interest  it  holds  in  that  company,  will  exceed 
5  per  centum  of  any  class  of  the  voting 
shares  of  that  coonpany.  except  t-hat  this 
limitation  shall  not  be  applicable  to  Invest- 
ments of  the  trust  company  or  mutual  sav- 
ings bank,  direct  and  indirect,  which  ere 
otherwise  In  accordance  with  the  limitations 
applicable  to  national  banks  under  section 
5136  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (13  U.S.C.  94). 

"  1 61  Por  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  any  suc- 
cessor to  R  bank  holding  company  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  bank  holding  company  from 
the  date  on  which  the  predecessor  company 
became  a  bank  holding  company." 

(b)   Section  2tb)  of  such  Act  iB  amended — 

(11  by  Inserting  •partnership"  aft«-  "cor- 
poration": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "(1)": 

(3)  by  striking  out  ",  or  (2)  any  partner- 
ship": and 

(41  by  adding  after  the  period  a  new  sen- 
tence as  follows:  "  •Cocnp.^ny  covered  in  1970* 
means  a  company  which  becomes  a  bank 
holding  company  as  a  result  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Bank  HoMlng  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  and  which  woiild  have 
been  a  bank  holding  company  on  June  30. 
1968.  if  those  amendmenu  had  been  enacted 
on  that  date." 

ic>  The  lirst  sentence  of  section  2(c)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'*  'Bank'  means  any  Institution  organized 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  any 
Slate  of  the  United  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  any  terrltocy  of  the  United  Statea, 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  which  (1)  accept*  depoelU 
that  th«  depositor  has  a  legal  right  to  with- 
draw on  demand,  and  (2)  engages  In  the 
business  of  making  commercial  loana.  Such 
term  does  not  Include  any  organization  op- 
erating under  section  25  or  section  35 (a)  of 
the  FMnal  Reser\'e  Act.  or  any  organization 


which  does  not  do  business  within  the  United 
States  except  as  an  incident  to  Its  activities 
out£lde  the  United  States." 

(di   Sect4on  3(d)  of  such  Act  la  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "or  ( 2 1 "  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "(2)":  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  or  (3) 
any  company  with  respect  to  the  manage- 
ment  or  policies  of  whl<^  such  buik  holding 
company  has  the  power,  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly, to  exercise  a  controlUng  Influence,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Board,  after  noUce  and 
opportunity  for  hearing." 

(e)  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
sutisectlon  b«  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  'thrift  institution'  means 
(Da  domestic  building  and  loan  or  sa\-lngs 
and  loan  association.  (2)  a  cooperative  bank 
without  c:\pttal  stock  organized  and  oper«ted 
for  mutual  purposes  and  without  profit,  or 
(3)  a  mutual  savings  bank  not  having  capi- 
tal ^t4Xk  represented  by  ahajea." 

Sec.  102.  Section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1842)  la 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(a)  a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "For  the 
purpose  of  the  preceding  sentence,  bank 
shares  acquired  after  the  dat^  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  sbQll  not  be  deemed 
to  have  been  acquired  In  good  faith  In  a  fi- 
duciary capacity  if  the  acquiring  bank  or 
company  has  sole  discretionary  authority  to 
exercise  voting  rights  with  respect  thereto, 
but  in  such  Instances  acqvilsitions  may  be 
made  without  prior  approval  of  the  Board  If 
the  Board,  upon  application  filed  within 
ninety  days  after  the  shares  are  acquilred. 
approves  retention  or.  If  retention  la  dis- 
approved, the  acquiring  bank  disposes  of 
the  shares  or  its  sole  discretionary  voting 
rights  within  two  years  after  issuance  of  the 
order  of  disapproval.": 

(21  by  adding  at  the  end  of  stiheectlon  (b) 
a  new  sentence  as  follows:  "In  the  e\'eut  of 
the  failure  of  the  Board  to  act  on  any  appli- 
cation for  approval  under  this  section  within 
the  nlneiy-one-day  period  which  begins  on 
the  date  of  mbmlsslon  to  the  Board  of  the 
complete  record  on  that  application,  the 
application  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
granted.":  and 

(3>  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Every  bank  that  is  a  holding  company 
and  ever>"  tank  that  is  a  subsidiary  of  such 
a  compr.nv  shall  iwcome  and  remain  an  In- 
sured bank  as  such  term  is  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3(h)  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act." 

Sec.  103,  Section  4  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C.  1843)  Is 
amended — 

(i>  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
following: 

(2)  after  two  years  from  the  date  as  of 
which  It  becomes  a  bank  holding  company,  or 
in  the  case  of  a  company  which  has  been 
continuously  affiliated  since  May  15.  1955, 
with  a  company  which  was  registered  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940.  prior 
to  May  15,  1955.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
stitute an  aflUlated  company  within  the 
meaning  of  that  Act.  after  December  31.  1978. 
or.  in  the  ccse  of  any  company  which  he- 
comes,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Bank  holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970.  a  bank  holding  company  on  the  date  of 
such  enactment,  after  December  31.  1980.  re- 
tain direct  or  indirect  ownership  or  control  of 
any  voting  shores  of  any  company  which  is 
not  a  bank  or  bank  holding  company  or  en- 
gage In  any  activities  other  than  (A^  those  of 
banking  or  of  managing  or  controlling  banks 
and  other  subsidiaries  authorized  under  this 
Act  or  of  furnishing  services  to  or  performnlg 
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serrlces  for  Its  suhsldtari#a.  and    (Bi    thoa* 
permicc^  under  paragraph  (8i  ol  subsection 
tci  of  thi»  section  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tion:* specified  m  *ucb  paragraph  or  lu  any 
order  or  regula'ion  laiued  by  the  Board  under 
such  paragraph:   Pronded.  that  a  company 
covered  in  1970  nrnv  also  engage  ni  thcde  ftc- 
uvitie*  in  which  directly  or  through  a  sub- 
sidiary (II   It  was  lawfully  engaged  on  June 
30.  1968  I  or  on  a  date  subsequent  :o  June  30, 
1960  in  the  case  o(  activities  carried  on  a£  the 
result  of  the  acquisition  by  such  company  or 
subsidiary,   pursuant   lo   a   binding   wniten 
contract  entered  into  on  or  before  June  30. 
1&68.  of  another  company  enpaged   in  such 
activities  at  the  time  of  the  acquiaitionl .  and 
I  in   it  ha--*  been  connnuously  engaged  since 
June  30.    1968    (or  such   subsequent   date). 
The  Board   by  order,  after  opportunity   for 
he^nng.  may  terminate  the  authority  con- 
ferred by  the  preceding  proviso  on  any  com- 
pany to  engage  directly  or  through  a  sub- 
sidiary In  any  activity  oiherwnse  permitted  by 
that  proviso  If  it  determines,  having  due  re- 
gard to  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  that  such  ac- 
tion is  necessary  to  prevent  undue  concen- 
tration of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair  com- 
petition,  conflxi*   of    interest,   or    unsound 
b&nkmg  practices:   and  in  the  case  of  any 
sMch    companv    contxoUing   a    bank    having 
bank  assets   In  excess  of  WO.000.000  on  or 
after    the  date  of  enactment   of   the   Bank 
Holding  Ccmpanv  Act  Amendments  of  1970 
the  Board  shall  determine,  within  two  years 
after  such  date  tor.  If  later,  within  two  years 
after  the  date  on  which  the  bank  assets  first 
exceeded  tflO.OOO.OOOl.  whether  the  authority 
conferred  by  the  preceding  proviso  with  re- 
spect to  such  company  should  be  term'nated 
aa  provided  m  this  sentence.  Nothing  in  this 
paragraph   shall   be  construed   to  authorize 
anv  bank  holding  company  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  pniviM).  or  any  subsidiary  thereof, 
to  engage  in   acMviiie*  authoriyed   by    that 
proviso  through  the  acquisition  pursuant  to 
a  conTract  entered  into  after  June  30.  1968.  of 
anv  interest  in  or  the  aa.«ets  of  a  going  con- 
cern engaged  In  such  activities   Anv  company 
which  is  authorized  to  engage  m  any  activity 
piuauant  to  the  preceding  proviso  or  subsec- 
tion (d»   of  this  section  but.  as  a  result  of 
action  of  the  Board,  is  required  to  terminate 
such    acMvity    may     i  notwithstanding    any 
otherwise  applicable  time  Umit  prescribed  in 
this  pargaraph'  retain  the  ownership  or  con- 
trol of  shares  in  any  company  carrying  on 
s\ich  activity  for  a  period  of  ten  >-ears  fmm 
the  date  on  which  Its  authwlty  was  ao  ter- 
minated bv  the  Board."; 

(21  by  striking  out  ••period"  in  the  last 
sentence  of  subsection  fa)  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "two-vear  period": 

(31  by  striking  but  that  part  of  the  text 
of  subsection  (cl  which  precedes  the  tint 
numbered  paragraph  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "The  prohibitions  In 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  bank 
holding  company  which  Is  (i|  a  labor,  agri- 
cultural, or  horticultural  organization  and 
which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  or 
(11)  a  company  covered  In  1970  more  than  85 
per  centum  of  the  voting  stock  of  which  waa 
collectively  owned  on  June  30,  1968.  and 
continuously  thereafter,  directly  or  In- 
directly, by  or  for  members  of  the  same  fam- 
ily, or  their  spouses,  who  are  lineal  descend- 
ants of  common  ancestors;  and  such  prohibi- 
tions shall  not.  with  respect  to  any  other 
bank  holding  company,  apply  to — •': 

(4>  by  striking  out  paragraph  (81  of  sub- 
section (c)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"(81  shares  of  any  company  the  activities 
of  which  the  Bo:ird  after  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing  has  determined  (by 
order  or  regulation!  to  be  so  closely  related 
to  banking  or  managing  or  controlling  banks 
as  to  be  a  proper  Incident  thereto.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  particular  activity  U  a 
pn^wr  Incident  to  banking  or  managing  or 


controlling  Ijanks  the  Board  shall  consider 
whether  \i&  performance  by  au  affllUte  at  a 
holding  company  cuu  reasonably  be  expected 
to  produce  benefits  to  the  public,  such  as 
greater  cunvenlence.  Increased  competition, 
or  gains  In  efficiency,  that  outweigh  possible 
adverse  eflecu.  sucli  as  undue  concentration 
of  resource*,  decreased  or  unfair  competi- 
tion, conflicts  of  interests,  or  unsound  bank- 
ing practices.  In  order*  and  regulation* 
under  this  subsection,  the  Board  may  dif- 
ferentiate betAeea  activities  comroeuced  de- 
novo  and  activities  commenced  by  the  ac- 
quisition. In  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  going 
concern;"; 

t5|  by  sulking  out  paragraph  (9)  of 
subsection  tci  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
Uie  following: 

"igt  shares  held  or  activities  conducted 
by  any  company  organized  under  the  laws 
of  a  iorelgn  counuy  the  greater  part  of 
whOAe  business  is  condu<rted  ouulde  the 
United  States,  if  the  Board  by  regulation 
or  order  determines  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  subject  to  the  conditions 
set  forth  in  the  regulation  or  order,  the 
exemption  would  not  be  substantially  at 
varunce  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
and  would  be  In  the  public  interest:": 

(6t  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (10)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by  adding  after 
pM-agraph    (101    the  following: 

rill  shares  owned  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  a  company  covered  in  1970  in  a  com- 
pany which  does  not  engage  In  any  acti\itlea 
other  than  those  In  which  the  baiUE  holding 
company,  or  It*  subsidiaries,  may  engage  by 
virtue  of  this  section,  but  nothing  In  this 
paragraph  authorizes  any  bank  holding 
company,  or  subsidiary  thereof,  to  acquire 
any  Interest  In  or  the  aaseu  of  any  going 
concern  (except  pursuant  to  a  binding  writ- 
ten contract  entered  into  before  June  30, 
1968,  or  pursuant  to  another  provision  of  this 
Act!  Other  than  one  which  was  a  subsidiary 
on  June  30. 1968: 

•■(121  shares  retained  or  acquired,  or  ac- 
tivities engaged  In  by  any  company  which 
becomes,  as  a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  Amendment*  of 
1970.  a  bank  hoimnp  company  on  the  date 
of  such  enactment,  or  by  any  subsidiary 
thereof,    If  such   company— 

■•(Al  wltAln  the  applicable  time  limits 
prescribed  in  subsection  (aM2i  of  thU  sec- 
tion (1)  ceases  to  be  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, or  (lit  ceases  to  retain  direct  or  In- 
direct ownership  or  control  of  those  shares 
and  to  engage  In  those  activities  not  au- 
thorized under  this  section:  and 

■•(B>  compiles  with  such  other  conditions 
OS  the  Board  may  by  regulation  or  order 
prescribe;  or 

"Uai  shares  of.  or  activities  conducted  by. 
any  company  which  docs  no  business  in  the 
United  State."!  except  a*  an  Incident  to  Its 
International  or  foreign  business.  If  the  Board 
by  regulation  or  order  determines  that,  un- 
der the  circumstances  and  subject  to  the 
conditions  set  forth  in  the  regulation  or  or- 
der, the  exemption  would  not  be  substan- 
tially at  variance  with  the  pxjrposes  of  this 
Act  and  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 
In  the  event  of  the  failure  of  the  Board  to 
act  on  iny  application  for  an  order  under 
ppragraph  (8>  of  this  subsection  within  the 
ninety-one-day  period  which  becins  on  the 
date  of  stjbmisslon  to  the  Board  of  the  com- 
plete recird  on  that  application,  the  appli- 
cation shall  be  deemed  lo  have  been  granted. 
The  Board  shaJI  Include  In  its  annual  report 
to  the  Congress  a  description  and  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  for  approval  of  each  activity 
approved  by  it  by  order  or  regulation  under 
such  paragraph  during  the  period  covered  by 
the  report,":  and 

(71  bv  redesignating  subsection  (d>  as 
subsection  (el.  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (CI  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 


■id I  TVi  the  extent  that  such  action  would 
not  be  substantially  at  variance  with  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  it  considers  necessory  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest,  the  Board  by  order, 
after  opportunity  for  hearing,  may  grant 
exemptions  from  the  provisions  of  tins  aec- 
tlon  to  any  bonk  holding  company  which 
coniroUed  one  bank  prior  to  July  1.  1968. 
and  has  no:  thereafter  acquired  the  control 
of  any  other  bank  in  order  (1)  to  avoid 
disrupting  buslnes'S  relaMonshlps  that  have 
existed  over  a  long  period  of  years  without 
adversely  affecting  the  b.nnks  or  commtmi- 
Ucs  Involved,  or  (21  to  avoid  forced  sales 
of  small  locally  owned  bants  to  purchasers 
not  similarly  representative  of  community 
interests,  or  (3)  to  allow  retention  of  banks 
that  ore  so  small  In  relation  to  the  holding 
company's  total  interests  and  so  8m:iU  in 
relation  to  the  banking  market  to  oe  served 
as  to  minimize  the  Ukelihood  that  the  bank's 
powers  to  grant  or  deny  credit  may  be  In- 
nu(?nced  by  a  desire  to  further  the  holding 
company's   other   Interests."  , 

Sec.  104.  lal  Section  U(b)  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  (12  U.S.C. 
1840ib)t  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "this  Act"  the  first 
two  times  It  appears  aiid  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "section  3": 

(2^  bv  inserting  "approved  under  section 
3"  in  the  second  sentence  immediately  be- 
fore   'shall  be  commenced":   and 

i3i  by  Inserting  •'opproved  under  section 
3"  In  the  lost  sentence  Immediately  before 
"In  compliance  with  this  Aet"- 

ibi  Section  lUcl  of  such  Act  (12  US.C. 
1849(Cil  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "pur- 
suant to"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "un- 
der section  3  of". 

Sec.  105  With  respect  to  any  proceeding 
before  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  wherein 
an  applicant  seeks  authority  to  acquire  a 
subsldlnn-  which  U  a  bank  under  section  3 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1966, 
to  engage  directly  or  Indirectly  in  a  non- 
banking  activity  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
such  Act.  or  to  engage  In  an  activity  other- 
wise prohibited  under  section  lOfl  of  this 
Act,  a  party  who  would  become  a  competitor 
of  the  applicant  or  subsidiary  thereof  by 
Virtue  of  the  applicant's  or  Its  subsidiary's 
acquisition,  entry  into  the  business  involv*!d. 
or  activity,  shall  have  the  right  to  be  a  party 
In  interest  in  the  proceeding  and.  in  the 
event  of  an  adverse  order  of  the  Board.  .^haU 
have  the  right  as  an  aggrieved  party  to  ob- 
tain Judicial  reA-lew  thereof  as  provided  in 
section  9  of  such  Act  of  1956  or  as  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

Src.  106.  tai  As  used  In  this  section,  the 
terms  'iMUik".  'bank  holding  company". 
•  subsidiary",  and  '•Board"  have  the  meaning 
ascribed  to  such  terms  in  section  3  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  For  pur- 
po.-ws  of  this  section  only,  the  term  '•com- 
pany". OS  used  in  section  2  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956.  means  any  person, 
estate,  trust,  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  similar  organization,  but  does  not 
include  any  corporation  the  majority  ol  the 
shares  of  which  ore  owned  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  State.  The  term  '"trust  serv- 
ice" means  any  service  customarily  per- 
formed by  a  bank  trust  department. 

(b)  A  bank  shall  not  In  any  manner  ex- 
tend credit,  lease  or  sell  properly  of  any  kind, 
or  f  urnlah  any  service,  or  fix  or  vary  the  con- 
sideration for  any  of  the  foregoing,  on  the 
condition  or  requirement — 

(1>  that  the  customer  shall  obtain  some 
additional  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
such  bonlc  other  than  a  loan,  discount,  de- 
posit, or  tnist  service; 

(3)  that  the  customer  shall  obtain  some 
additional  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
a  bank  holding  company  of  such  bank,  or 
from  any  other  subsidiary  of  such  bank  hold- 
ing company: 

(3)  that  the  customer  provide  some  oddl- 
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tional  credit,  property,  or  service  to  such 
bonk,  other  than  those  related  to  and  usually 
provided  In  connection  with  a  loan,  discount, 
deposit,  or  trust  service; 

(4)  that  the  customer  provide  some  addi- 
tional credit,  property,  or  service  to  a  bank 
holding  company  of  such  bank,  or  to  any 
other  subsidiary  of  such  bonk  holding  com- 
pany; or 

(5j  that  the  customer  shall  not  obtain 
some  other  credit,  property,  or  service  from 
a  competitor  of  such  bank;  a  bank  holding 
company  of  such  bank,  or  any  subsidiary  of 
such  bank  holding  company,  other  than  a 
condlUon  or  requirement  that  such  bank 
shall  reasonably  impose  in  a  credit  trans- 
action to  assure  the  soundness  of  the  credit. 
The  Board  may  by  regulation  or  order  per- 
mit such  exceptions  to  the  foregoing  prolii- 
bltlon  as  it  considers  will  not  be  contrar>'  to 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  district  courts  of  the  United  Statee 
have  jurisdiction  to  prevent  and  restrain 
violations  of  subsection  ibi  of  this  section 
and  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  at- 
torneys, under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General,  to  Institute  proceedings  In  equity 
to  prevent  and  restrain  such  violations.  The 
proceedinga  may  be  by  way  of  a  petition 
setting  forth  the  case  and  praying  that  the 
violation  be  enjoined  or  otherwise  prohibited. 
When  die  parties  complained  of  have  been 
duly  notified  of  the  petition,  the  court  shall 
proceed,  as  i>oon  as  possible,  to  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  the  case.  While  the 
petition  IS  pending,  and  before  final  decree, 
the  court  may  at  any  time  make  such  tem- 
porary restraining  order  or  prohibition  as 
it  deems  Just.  Whenever  it  appears  to  ibe 
court  that  the  ends  of  Justice  require  that 
other  parties  be  brought  before  it.  the  court 
may  cause  them  to  be  siunmoned  whether 
or  not  they  reside  In  the  district  in  which 
ttie  court  Is  held,  and  subpenas  to  that  end 
nuy  tie  served  in  any  district  by  the  marshal 
thereof. 

(d|  In  any  action  brought  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  Umted  States  under  subsection  ibi. 
subpenas  for  witnesses  may  run  into  any  dis- 
trict, but  no  writ  of  subpena  may  issue  for 
witnesses  living  out  of  the  district  in  which 
the  court  is  held  at  a  greater  distance  than 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  place  of  hold- 
ing the  same  without  the  prior  permission 
of  the  trial  court  upon  proper  application 
and  cause  shown. 

(e)  Any  person  who  Is  Injured  in  his  busi- 
ness or  property  by  reason  of  anything  for- 
bidden In  subeectlon  ib)  may  sue  therefor 
in  any  district  court  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  defendant  resides  or  is  found  or 
has  on  agent,  without  regard  to  the  amount 
In  controversy,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  re- 
cover three  Umee  the  amount  of  the  dam- 
ages sustained  by  him.  and  the  cost  of  suit. 
including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

(f)  Any  person  may  sue  for  and  have  in- 
junctive relief.  In  any  court  of  the  United 
States  having  Jurisdiction  over  the  parties, 
against  threatened  loss  or  damage  by  reason 
of  a  violation  of  subsection  (b),  under  the 
.<iame  conditions  and  principles  as  Injunctive 
relief  against  threatened  conduct  that  will 
cause  loss  or  damage  is  granted  by  courts  of 
equity  and  under  the  rules  governing  such 
proceedings.  Upon  the  execution  of  proper 
bond  against  damages  for  an  injunction  Im- 
providently  granted  and  a  shoeing  that  the 
danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  damage  is  Imme- 
diate, a  preliminary  injunction  may  Issue. 

(g)  (I)  Subject  to  paragraph  (3),  any  ac- 
tion to  enforce  any  cause  of  action  under 
this  section  .shall  be  forever  barred  unless 
comtnenced  within  four  years  after  the  cause 
of  action  accrued. 

(2»  Whenever  any  enforcement  action  is 
Instituted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Utilted 
States  with  respect  to  any  matter  which  Is 
or  could  *je  the  subject  of  a  private  right  of 
action  under  this  section,  the  running  of  the 
statute  of  limitations  In  respect  of  every  pri- 


vate right  of  action  arising  under  this  sec- 
tion and  based  In  whole  or  in  part  on  such 
matter  shall  be  suspended  during  the  pend- 
ency of  the  enforcement  action  so  Instituted 
and  for  one  year  thereafter:  Proctded.  That 
whenever  the  running  of  the  statute  of 
limitations  In  respect  of  a  cause  of  action 
arising  under  this  section  is  suspended  under 
this  psragrapb.  any  action  to  enforce  such 
cause  of  action  shall  be  forever  barred  unless 
commenced  either  within  the  period  of  sus- 
pension or  within  the  four-year  period  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 

(h)  Nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  affecting  in  any  manner  the 
right  of  the  United  States  or  any  other  party 
to  bring  an  action  under  any  other  law  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State,  including 
any  right  which  nuty  exist  in  addition  to 
specific  statutory  authority,  challenging  the 
legality  of  any  act  or  practice  which  may  be 
proscribed  by  this  section.  No  regulation  or 
order  Issued  by  the  Board  under  this  section 
shall  in  any  manner  constitute  a  defense  to 
such  action. 

TITLE  n— PROVISIONS  RELATINO  TO 
COINAGE 

Sec,  201.  Section  101  of  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1965  (31  U.B.C.  391)  Is  amended  to  read 
OS  follows; 

"Sec.  101.  (s)  The  Secretary  may  mint  and 
issue  coins  of  the  denominations  set  forth 
In  subsection  ic)  In  such  quantities  as  he 
determines  to  be  necessary  to  meet  national 
needs. 

"ibl  Any  coin  minted  under  authority  of 
subsection  la)  shall  be  a  clad  coin.  The 
cladding  shall  be  an  alloy  of  75  per  centum 
copper  and  45  per  centum  nickel,  and  shall 
weigh  not  less  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
weight  of  the  whole  coin.  The  core  shall  l>e 
copper. 

•*ic)(l|  The  dollar  shall  be  1.500  inches  in 
diameter  and  weigh  22.68  grams. 

"'31  The  half  dollar  shall  be  1. 205  inchw 
In  dlometer  and  weigh  H.34  grams. 

•■i3i  The  quarter  dollar  shall  be  0.9S5  Inch 
in  diameter  and  weigh  5.67  grams. 

"(4)  The  dime  shall  l>e  O70S  Inch  in  diam- 
eter and  weigh  2.268  grams. 

"(dj  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  mint  and  issue  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fl^fty  million  one- 
dollar  pieces  which  shall  have — 

"(1)  a  diameter  of  1.500  inches: 

••(21  a  cladding  of  an  alloy  of  eight  hun- 
dred parts  of  sliver  and  two  hundred  parts  of 
copper:  and 

~i3)  a  core  of  an  alloy  of  silver  and  copper 
such  that  the  whole  coin  weighs  24.592  grams 
and  contains  9.837  grams  of  silver  and  14.756 
grams  of  copper," 

Sec  302,  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
transfer  to  the  Secretory  of  the  Treostiry 
twenty-five  million  five  hundred  thousand 
fine  ti-oy  ounces  of  sliver  now  held  in  the 
national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Corneal  Materials  Stcxrk 
Piling  Act  i50  US.C.  98-98hl  which  Is  excess 
to  strategic  needs.  Such  transfer  shall  be 
made  at  the  value  of  81.393929392  for  each 
tine  troy  oimce  of  silver  so  transferred.  Such 
silver  shall  be  used  excltislvely  to  ooln  one- 
doUar  pieces  authorleed  In  section  101(d)  of 
the  Coinage  Act  ol  1965,  as  amended  by  t^)* 
Act. 

Sec.  aos.  The  dollars  initially  minted  under 
authority  of  section  lOl  of  the  Coinage  Act 
of  1965  :!hall  bear  the  likeness  of  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  Dwight  David 
Elsenhower,  and  on  the  other  side  thereof 
a  design  which  Is  emblematic  of  the  symtMllc 
eagle  of  Apollo  11  landing  on  the  moon. 

Sec.  204.  Half  dollars,  as  authorized  imder 
section  101 1  a)  1 1 1  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1965. 
as  In  effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
may.  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  continue  to  t>e  minted  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  !f>7l. 


Sec.  205.  (a)  The  Secretory  of  the  TTeoa- 
ury  is  authorized  to  transfer,  as  an  accoiuit- 
able  advance  and  at  their  face  value,  the 
approximately  three  nulUon  silver  dollars 
now  held  in  the  Treasury  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services.  The  Admlnistrator 
ts  authorized  to  offer  these  coins  to  the  pub- 
lic In  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Coinage  at  Its  meeting 
on  May  12.  1969.  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
pay the  accountable  advance  in  the  amount 
of  thai  face  value  out  of  the  proceeds  of  and 
at  the  time  of  the  public  sale  of  the  silver 
dollars.  Any  proceeds  received  as  a  result  of 
the  public  sale  in  excess  of  the  face  value  of 
these  coins  sh&U  be  covered  Into  the  l^eosury 
as  miscellaneous  receipu. 

(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, to  remain  available  untu  expended, 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Sec.  206.  The  last  sentence  of  section  3517 
of  the  Revised  Sta.tut«&.  as  amended  (31 
US.C.  324i .  is  amended  by  striking  the  fol- 
lowing: *  ,  except  that  coins  produced  under 
authority  of  sections  lOliaXl).  lOliaMSl. 
and  101(a)(3)  of  the  Coinage  Act  of  1985 
shall  not  be  dated  earlier  than  1985". 

Sec.  207.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  June  34. 
1967  (Public  Law  90-29:  31  U.S.C.  406a-l 
note}.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Out  of 
the  proceeds  of  and  at  the  time  of  any  sole 
of  silver  transferred  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
the  Treasury  Department  shall  be  paid  $1  - 
292929292  for  each  fine  troy  ounce." 

Sec.  308.  Section  3513  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  316)  and  the  firm  section 
of  the  Act  of  Pebruarv  38.  1878  (20  Stat  25- 
31  U.S.C.  316.  458)  are  repealed. 

SBC.  209.  Coins  produced  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  lOKdl  of  the  Coinage  Aot  of 
196S,  OS  amended  by  this  Act.  shall  bear 
such  date  as  the  Secretary  ol  the  Treasury 
determines. 

And  the  Senoteagree  to  the  some. 
WaicRT  Patuan, 

WlLUAM  A,  BSBSZTT. 

Leonob  k  Scnxn-Ax. 
Heicst  Retsb. 
WnxiAM  B.  WmNAU.. 
AtBETT  W.  Johnson, 
J.    Wnxuii    Staxton. 
Sfanapers  on  the  Part  of  Hou^e. 
John  SPARKsu.ir. 
William  Phoxmike. 
Harsison  WU-UAMS. 
Waixace   F.   Bennett. 
John  G.  Towxr. 
Managera  on  the  Pan  of  the  Senate. 

BTSmCDVT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Bouse 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  6778)  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956.  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following 
statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and 
recommended  In  the  accompanying  confer- 
ence report. 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House 
bill  after  the  enacting  cLiuse  and  inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Except  for  minor  and  nonsubstantive 
provisions,  and  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  folloTing  state- 
ment explains  the  differences  between  the 
House  bUi  and  the  subsUtute  agreed  to  in 
conference. 

OENSXAL  STATEMEMT 

Early  in  this  Congress,  on  February  17, 
1969,  a  bill  H.R.  6778.  was  Introduced  which 
was  designed  to  Iwlng  under  the  coverage 
of  the  Bonk  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
all  one  bonk  holding  companies. 

In  the  late  1960*5,  a  large  nimiber  of  banks 
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began  con\-erttng  tbenuelves  Into  one  b«nk 
bolcUng  companies  In  order  to  avoid  regula- 
tion by  the  Fwieral  Reserve  Board  under  the 
PanX  Holding  Company  Act  In  Addition. 
iDAny  significant  nonbank  corporations,  in- 
cluding major  conglomerates,  began  acquir- 
ing on«  bant,  thus  miilng  banltlng  and  non- 
banking  In  complete  contravention  ol  the 
purpose  ol  both  Federal  banking  laws  going 
back  to  the  1930'5  and  the  Bank  Holding 
Companv  Act  of   1956. 

This  wave  of  one  bank  holding  company 
creation*  alarmed  many  people  on  Capitol 
HUl.  in  the  Administration,  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  signiflc^i  professional 
observers  of  the  American  coo;iomlc  system 
Indeed.  Preiideut  Nixon  ftated  on  March  24. 
196».  that; 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Treasiury.  with  my 
approval,  ha»  today  tranamitted  to  the  Con- 
gress proposed  legislation  on  the  further 
regulation  of  bank  holding  companies. 

"legislation  m,  this  area  is  importani  be- 
cause there  has  been  a  disturbing  trend  in 
the  past  year  toward  erosion  of  the  tradi- 
tional separation  of  powers  between  the  sup- 
pUen  or  money— the  banks — and  the  user* 
of  money — commerce  and  industry. 

•Left  unchecked,  the  trend  toward  the 
cambmlng  of  banking  and  business  could 
lead  to  the  lormaUon  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  power  centers  domlnaung  the 
American  economy.  This  mus'.  not  be  per- 


matter  when  created;  contains  an  anti-tle- 
m  provision  covering  all  banks,  bank  hold- 
ing companies  and  subsldlTiriei  of  bank  hold- 
ing companies,  gives  to  nonbank  comjieutors 
of  bank  holding  companies  standing  to  chal- 
lenge before  the  Board  and  in  ihe  court* 
applications  filed  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act:  and  removes  the  exemption  in 
the  future  for  sut»tantial  blocks  of  bonk 
stock  held  by  bank  trust  departments  with 
sole  power  to  vote  that  stock 

Because  of  the  complexities  ol  this  legisla- 
tion Eind  the  rather  complicated  legislutlve 
history  of  the  bill  over  the  last  two  years.  It 
seems  appropriate  to  set  forth  in  particular 
detail  the  explanation  of  the  bill  agreed  to 
by  the  conference. 

The  major  points  to  be  dlscusawl  are  1 1 1 
the  bank-related  activities  language,  also 
known  as  the  language  of  Section  4(C)  (8i  of 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act;  i2)  exemp- 
tions that  ore  or  may  be  grnnted  Prom  the 
Act;  (3>  the  anil-tle-ln  provisions;  (4)  the 
provisions  relating  to  sUnding  for  competi- 
tors and  others;  and  (5>  the  coinage  pro- 
vtsicns. 

Bank  rt-laU'd  aciivitieiSection  JictiSi 
The  House  passed  H.R.  CT78  containing 
a  rewritten  section  4(C)  (81  list  which  per- 
muted a  bank  holding  company  to  engage 
m  any  nonbanking  activity  that  is  "function- 
ally related  to  banking"  and  also  could  be 
reasonably  expected  to  produce  certain  enu- 


mitt*d  to  happen:  it  would  be  bad  for  oanit-  jn^rated  public  beneflw  that  would  outweigh 

log.  bad  lor  business,  and  bad  for  borrowers  ^nmnerated  adverse  effects    In  addition,  in 

aad  consumers  order   to   more   carefully  define   the  above- 

■The  strength  of  our  economic  system  is  ^j^j^  tost,  the  House  bill  contained  a  list 

rooted  in  diversity  and  free  competition;  the  ^^  ^^  specific  acuvltles  which   were  either 


strength    of   our    banking    system    depends 

largely  on  Its  independence.  Banking  must 
not  donunate  commerce  or  be  dominated 
by  U. 

*Tb  proiect  competition  and  the  separa- 
Uon  of  economic  powers.  I  strongly  endorse 
the  extension  of  Federal  regulation  to  one 
bank  holding  companies  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  take  prompt  and  appropriate  action-" 

H.R-  S778.  as  originally  introduced,  in  ad- 
dition  to  plugging  the  so-called  one  bank 


prohibited  to  bank  holding  companies  or 
which  they  could  engage  In  only  to  a  lim- 
ited extent. 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tained the  "functionally  related"  and  public 
benefits  test  In  a  similar  form  to  the  House 
bill.  but.  significantly,  failed  to  include  any 
list  of  specific  activities  prohibited  to  bank 
holding  companies  or  In  which  their  par- 
tlclpaiion  is  limited. 

._   r.-^„— =  since  section  4(cK8)  li  the  exclusive  au- 

loophole.  accomplished  a   number  or  otner      ^tjoj-lzation  for  bank  holding  companies  to 


Important  objectives  for  tightening  the  pre*' 
ent  Bank  Holding  Company  Act : 

( 1 1  It  removed  the  partnership  exemption: 
(2i  I:  provided  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  find  actual  control  of  a  bank  by 
a  company  even  though  that  company  con- 
trolled less  than  25  percent  of  the  stock  of 
the  bank:  ^     ^  , 

(3 »  It  retained  the  1M6  definition  ol  what 
constituted  a  permissible  bank-related  activ- 
ity for  t>ank  holding  companies  to  engage  In: 

(4)  It  contained  no  grandfather  clause 
exemption: 

(5)  It  contained  an  antl-tle-ln  provision 
applying  to  all  insured  banks,  whether  or 
not  It  U  part  of  a  holding  company  syitem; 
and 

(8)  It  removed  the  exemption  in  the  1»M 
Act  for  bank  stock  held  m  trtist  by  a  bank. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  after  almost 
two  years  of  detailed,  thcrough  and  pro- 
tracted consideration  of  this  legtsUtion  by 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate,  the  version  of  the  blU  that  Is  now 
being  presented  by  the  conferees  to  the 
House  for  conflderatlon  Is  substantially  simi- 
lar to  the  blU  originally  Introduced  in  Feb- 
ruary of 19C9 

The  amended  H-R.  677B  being  presented 
here  as  agreed  to  by  the  Hou?-  and  Senate 
conferees  eliminates  the  partnership  ex- 
emption: authorlM*  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  find  actual  control  of  a  bank  where 
a  companv  holds  less  than  25  percent  of  Its 
stock:  ecsentlally  retains  the  1958  standard 
for  determining  what  bank-related  activities 
a  bank  holding  company  may  engage  in:  sub- 
Jecta  to  potential  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Jurisdiction  under  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  one  bank  holding  companies,  no 


conduct  nonbank  businesses  except  in  the 
few  instances  where  a  specific  activity  Is  au- 
thorized elsewhere  in  this  statute  (e.g.  Sec- 
tion 4(ci(li*Bi.  which  authorizes  a  safe 
deposit  business)  or  in  other  relevant  stat- 
utes, this  was  a  crucial  Issue  in  resolving 
all  of  the  differences  over  this  Important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Because  of  this  very  Important  difference 
In  the  two  versions  of  H.R.  6r78.  It  became 
very  dllBcult  for  the  conference  to  resolve 
this  issue.  The  problem  was  resolved  by  in- 
sertmg  substitute  language  for  the  perti- 
nent provisions  of  both  versions  of  HR. 
8778. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  applying  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1958  to  one 
bank  holding  companies — the  basic  issue 
presented  to  the  Congress  toy  the  dramatic 
growth  of  one  bank  holding  companies  In 
the  last  few  years — the  most  Important  and 
controversial  Issue  was  over  the  question  of 
whether  to  retain  or  substantially  change 
the  1968  definition  as  to  what  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  could  permit  regulated  bank 
holding  companies  to  engage  In  outside  their 
strictly  banking  actlvlUes.  The  1958  Act  pro- 
vided m  Section  4ic)(8)  the  following  lan- 
guage (describing  nonbanking  holdings  not 
prohibited  by  the  Act) : 

'(B)  shares  of  any  company  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  which  are  or  are  to  be  of  a  finan- 
cial, fiduciary,  or  Insurance  nature  and  which 
the  Board  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  record  made  at  such 
hearing,  by  order  has  determined  to  be  so 
closely  related  to  the  business  of  banking 
or  of  mffn*c'"g  or  controlling  banks  as  to 
be  a  proper  incident  thereto  and  as  to  make 


it  unnecessary  for  the  prohibitions  of  this 
section  to  apply  In  order  to  carry  out  the 

purposes  of  this  Act."  

The  language  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
for  amending  Section  4(c)(8)  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

•■<B)  shares  of  any  company  the  activities 
of  which  the  Board  after  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  ha*  determined  to  be 
BO  cloeelv  related  to  banking  or  managing  or 
controlling  banks  as  to  be  a  proper  incident 
thereto.  In  determining  whether  a  particular 
activity  U  a  proper  Inttdent  to  banking  or 
managing  or  controlling  banks,  the  Board 
shall  consider  whether  Its  performance  by  an 
affiliate  of  a  holding  company  can  reason- 
ablv  be  expected  to  produce  benefits  to  the 
public,  such  as  greater  convenience,  increased 
competition,  or  gains  In  efficiency,  that  out- 
weigh poMlble  adverse  effect*,  such  as  undue 
concentration  of  resources,  decreased  or  un- 
fair compellllon.  conflicts  of  lnteiJ«t.  or  un- 
sound banking  practices.  In  orders  and  regu- 
lations under  this  subsection  the  Board  may 
differentiate  between  activities  commenced 
de  novo  and  activities  commenced  by  the 
acquisition,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  a  going 
concern." 

As  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the  language 
of  the  present  Act  with  the  language  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees,  seven  specific  changes 
were  made.  EHscuaeing  these  changes  In  the 
order  of  which  they  appear  In  Section  4(c) 
(8).  the  first  change  was  to  remove  the 
word  "all."  No  great  significance  should  be 
attached  to  the  removal  of  this  word. 
Whether  the  word  "all"  la  in  the  sentence  or 
not  seems  of  little  importance,  filr.c*  the 
Board  must  find  that  the  activities  of  the 
company  must  meet  the  tests  stated  else- 
where in  Section  4(c>|8)  in  order  for  the 
Board  to  approve  them  as  a  proper  activity  to 
be  carried  on  by  a  suliaidiary  of  a  bonk  hold- 
ing company. 

The  next  change  made  In  Section  4(c)<8) 
was  to  delete  the  phrase  "of  a  financial. 
fiduciary,  or  Insurance  nature".  Tracing  the 
history  of  this  phrase  through  the  legisla- 
tive prococs  prior  to  the  conference  action. 
It  is  not  revealed  very  clearly  what  the  var- 
kctis  contending  forces  had  In  mind  by 
deleting  the  phrase  (as  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee reported  version  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sion i  or  modifying  it  (a»  in  the  version  that 
passed  the  House  and  the  Administration 
version  Introduced  by  Congreesman  Wldnall 
and  Senators  Sparkman  and  Bermett  on 
MMch  24.  1969).  It  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible to  falrlv  attribute  any  clear  or  pre- 
ct  *  intention  to  Ocmgrees  in  finally  deleting 
the  "financial,  fiduciary  or  insurance"  lan- 
guage. 

It  should  be  pointed  out.  however,  that 
the  report  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency (Committee  on  HR.  6778  seems  to  con- 
cur with  the  view  of  the  House  conrerees  m 
agreeing  to  delete  the  '■financial,  fiduciary 
and  insurance"  language  as  being  redundant 
and  having  little  sutJstantlve  effect  inde- 
pendent of  the  specific  teste  to  be  applied 
In  determining  whether  a  particular  non- 
bank  activity  should  be  permitted  under  the 
teau  set  forth  In  section  4(c)(8).  The  Sen- 
ate report  stales  In  regard  to  the  deletion 
of  the  "financial,  fiduciary  or  insurance" 
language  from  the  Senate  version: 

"The  deletion  of  these  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  Indicating  the  Committee's  Intent 
that  these  acUvlties  be  no  longer  permitted. 
To  the  contrary.  th«e  activities  are  'ftinc- 
tlonally  related  to  banking*  and  arc  included 
imder  the  new  provision  adopted  by  the 
Committee  (o  rhe  /uil  extent  they  were  per- 
mitted under  fhe  eristing  act.  and  to  such 
additional  extent  as  the  Board  may  find  It 
desirable  under  the  new  criteria  established." 
{Emphasis  supplied.) 

Of  course,  as  discussed  below,  the  new  cri- 
teria of  "functionally  related  to  banking", 
referred  to  by  the  Senate  report,  was  re- 
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Jected  by  the  conferees.  Therefore,  the  ac- 
Uvltlea  permitted  under  the  section  4tc>48) 
language  as  adopted  by  the  conference  are 
the  same  whether  the  words  "financial,  fidu- 
ciary, or  insurance"  appear  In  the  text  or 
not. 

Another  strong  indication  that  no  sub- 
stantive significance  should  be  attached  to 
the  deletion  of  the  "financial,  fiduciary  or 
insurance"  language  is  found  in  a  statement 
in  the  Prevailing  Views  signed  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  House  Bonking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  appearing  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  6778,  In  these  Pre- 
vailing Views  supporting  the  position  of 
changing  the  "closely  related"  language  of 
Section  4(c)  (8)  to  the  "functionally  related  ' 
test  first  suggested  by  Chairman  William 
McChesney  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  Chairman  Martin  Is  quoted  In  sup- 
port of  this  change.  PoUowlng  this  quouilon. 
the  Prevailing  Views  state: 

"A  majority  of  the  Committee  agreed  [a-tth 
Chairman  Martin's  position  ]  and  rewrote 
Section  4(c)  (8)  of  the  1058  Act  occotdlngly. 
utilizing  the  key  word*  of  Chairman  Mar- 
tin. The  reicritten  proposal  in  pertinent  part 
provide*  that  with  Federal  Reserve  Board  ap- 
proval a  bank  holding  company  may  retain 
or  acquire  scares  in  any  company  perform- 
ing any  activity  that  the  Board  has  determ- 
ined 'i*  functiomally  related  to  banking  in 
such  a  way  that  Its  performance  by  an  affili- 
ate of  a  bank  holding  company  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  produce  benefits  to  the 
public  that  outweigh  possible  adverse 
effects.'"    [Emphasis  supplied.) 

Although  H.R.  8778  as  reported  from  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
with  the  support  of  those  signing  the  Pre- 
vailing Views  deleted  the  term,  "financial,  fi- 
duciary, or  insurance",  the  Prevailing  Views 
gave  no  significance  to  that  deletion,  those 
views  stre£slng  that  the  key  words  were 
"functionally  related".  This  certainly  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  feeling  of  thoae  who  sup- 
ported the  substantial  amendments  to  the 
Commit  tee -reported  bill  which  were  adopted 
on  tiic  floor  of  the  House. 

In  light  of  the  above  discussion,  any  at- 
tempt to  attach  great  significance  to  the 
deletion  of  the  "financial,  fiduciary  or  insur- 
ance" language  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  legislative  history  which  clearly  Indicates 
that  Congress  Intended  no  great  significance 
to  be  given  to  this  deletion  from  present  law. 

The  third  change  in  Section  4(c)  (8).  re- 
placing the  language  "due  notice  and  hear- 
ing" with  "due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing",  was  made  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  so  that  the 
Board  would  not  be  required  to  hold  hearings 
in  aU  cases  involving  Section  4(c)  (8)  appli- 
cations, but  should  hold  hearings  In  all  ca&es 
where  a  contest  Is  raised. 

The  Inclusion  of  the  term  "(by  order  or 
regulation)"  was  made  to  indicate  that  the 
Board  could  act  under  Section  4(c)  (8)  either 
by  order  in  specific  cases  or  by  regulation  in 
a  general  classification  or  category  of  cases 
In  order  to  provide  maximum  fiexlbiUty  as 
a  procedural  matter  in  administering  this 
section. 

Another  change  made  in  the  existing  Sec- 
tion 4(c)(8)  is  the  deletion  of  the  phrase 
"the  business  of".  This  deletion  was  made  af- 
ter consideration  of  the  Federal  Rteerve 
Board's  suggestion  that  It  be  deleted,  because 
prior  Interpretations  of  the  Board  indicated 
that  the  retention  of  this  term  could  lead  to 
continued  interpretation  encouraging  tie-in 
arrangements  which  Congress  clearly  Intends 
to  prohibit  under  these  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Under  previous 
rulings  of  the  Board,  the  term  "the  business 
of"  had  been  interpreted  as  meaning  that 
there  had  to  be  some  specific  business  rela- 
tionship between  a  customer  of  a  bank  sub- 
sidiary of  a  holding  company  before  the 
Board  would  allow  a  business  relationship 
between  the  customer  and  a  nonbank  sub- 


sidiary of  the  san>-  elding  company.  The 
reasoning  to  which  ne  conferees  directed 
their  attention  m  eliminating  the  term  "the 
business  of"  was  well  stated  in  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Arthur  Barns  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  dated  November  33,  1Q70,  di- 
rected to  the  attention  of  the  Conference 
during  lu  deliberations.  The  letter  states  in 
pertinent  part: 

"If  the  conferees  prefer  to  keep  'closely  re- 
lated' In  the  language  of  the  statute,  our  ob- 
jective would  be  served  by  changing  the 
words  'the  business  of  banking  or  of  manag- 
ing or  controlling  banks'  to  read  'banking 
or  managing  or  controlling  banks'.  We  have 
in  mind  indicating  that  a  nonbank  sub- 
sidiary's activities  should  be  related  to  bank- 
ing (or  managing  or  controlling  banks)  gen- 
erally, rather  than  to  the  specific  business 
carried  on  by  the  subsidiary  banks  of  the 
particular  holding  company  involved." 

The  abov^  reason  stated  by  Chairman 
Burns  for  deleting  the  term  "the  business  of 
banking"  sts*e8  very  well  the  clear  intention 
of  the  Conference  in  deleting  that  term. 

Another  change  made  in  Section  4(c)(8) 
from  the  lar.Lguage  of  present  law  Is  to  re- 
move the  lart  clause  of  that  provlsloh.  "and 
as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  prohibi- 
tions of  this  eectlon  to  apply  in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act."  This.  It  Is  clear 
without  any  question,  was  removed  because 
It  adds  at>6.}lutely  nothing  to  the  meaning  of 
the  prori.iton  and  has  almost  never  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Board  in  Its  Interpretattona  to 
have  any  significance  lu  Interpreting  Section 
4 (CM 8).  Therefore.  It  is  rsdundant  and  was 
eliminated. 

A  algniAcant  diaage  in  Section  4(c)(8) 
agreed  to  hy  the  Conference  Is  the  addition 
of  two  completely  nea*  sentences  to  the  cur- 
rent section.  These  sentences  read: 

"In  determining  whether  a  particular  ac- 
tivity Is  a  proper  incident  to  bonking  or 
managing  or  controlling  banks,  the  Board 
shall  consider  whether  Its  performance  by  an 
affiliate  of  a  holding  company  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  produce  benefits  to  the  public, 
such  as  greater  convenience.  Increased  com- 
petition, or  gains  In  efCdency,  that  outweigh 
possible  adverse  effects,  such  as  undue  con- 
centration of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair 
compeuuon.  confilcu  of  interest,  or  unsound 
bonking  practices.  In  orders  and  regulations 
under  this  subsection  the  Board  may  dif- 
ferentiate between  activities  commenced  de 
novo  and  activities  commenced  by  the  acqui- 
sition. In  whole  or  In  part,  of  a  going 
concern." 

The  factors  to  be  considered  by  the  Board 
under  the  so-called  public  benefits  test 
quoted  above  In  authorizing  bank  holding 
company  ownership  or  control  of  companies 
already  found  by  the  Board  In  a  proceeding 
to  be  closely  related  activities  to  banking 
under  Section  4(c)(8)  (as  well  as  in  deter- 
mining whether  it  is  necessar?  to  terminate 
Che  authority  to  engage  in  certain  activities 
conferred  on  bank  holding  companies  by  the 
proviso  in  new  Section  4(a)  (2) ),  include  the 
dangers  of  undue  concentration  of  resources, 
decreased  or  unfair  competition,  conflicts  of 
Interest  and  unsound  banking  practices. 

The  danger  of  undue  concentration  of 
economic  resources  and  power  is  one  of  the 
factors  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation,  and  constitutes  a  significant 
threat  to  the  continued  healthy  evolution  of 
our  free  economy.  American  trade  has  al- 
ways operated  on  the  principle  that  relation- 
ships between  businessmen,  large  sjid  small, 
should  be  founded  on  economic  merit  rather 
than  monopoly  power.  Our  national  policies 
of  limited  go^-ernmental  regulation  and  in- 
terference In  trade  and  commerce,  however, 
do  make  it  possible  for  undue  concentra- 
tions of  resources  and  economic  power  to 
override  fundamental  fairness  and  economic 
merit  when  responding  to  the  profit  motive. 
This  possibility  is  enhanced  when  conoen- 
tratlons  of  power  are  centered  about  money. 


credit  and  other  financial  areas,  the  common 
denominators  of  the  economy.  The  dangers 
may  be  more  pronotinced  where  resources 
are  more  easily  capable  of  being  marshalled, 
or  where  the  course  of  business  Is  likely  to 
lead  to  the  constant  realization  of  the  exist- 
ence of  power  by  buyers  and  sellers  in  the 
marketplace.  The  dangers  of  undue  concen- 
tration of  resources  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  specific  competitive  effects,  which 
are  themselves  relevant  factors  under  the 
Act.  It  should  be  clear  that  this  legislation 
direcu  the  Board  to  consider  all  reasonable 
ramifications  of  the  concentration  of  re- 
sources in  fulfilling  ttfi  responsibilities  un- 
der Section  4. 

The  Board  is  also  directed  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  decreased  or  unfair  competi- 
tion when  considering  the  merits  of  bank 
holding  company  activities.  Where  a  bank 
holding  company  seeks  to  engage  In  related 
activities  through  acqui.5ition,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  of  a  going  concern,  the  ellmlnatlOD 
of  existing  competition  will  be  on  Important 
negative  factor,  for  other  subsidiaries  of  the 
bank  holding  company,  or  the  company  it- 
self, may  already  be  providing  the  products 
and  services  In  the  market  served  by  the 
company  to  be  acquired.  In  such  circum- 
stances, where  the  possible  benefits  to  the 
public  of  bank  holding  company  activity  are 
already  being  provided,  the  elimination  of 
an  independent  competitive  alternative  will 
weigh  heavily  in  the  balance  against  ap- 
pro\al.  In  view  of  the  great  variety  of  prod- 
ucu  ond  services  which  are  presently  being 
provided  by  banking  subsidiaries  of  bank 
holding  companies,  the  Board  aill  hare  to 
carefully  scrutinize  a  numl>er  of  markets 
and  submarkeu  for  competitive  effects. 

Equally  Important  will  be  adverse  com- 
petitive effects  which  may  result  from  a  bank 
holding  company's  acqiUsltion  of  a  going 
concern  with  which  it  may  not  presently 
compete.  One  of  the  asserted  Justifications  for 
permltung  bank  holding  companies  to  en- 
gage in  actlvlUes  that  the  Board  has  deter- 
mined Independently  to  be  closely  related  to 
banking,  is  to  permic  the  introduction  of  new 
innovative  and  competitive  vigor  Into  those 
markets  which  could  benefit  therefrom. 
Where  a  bank  holding  company  enters  a  mar- 
ket through  ocqulfiltion  of  a  major  going  con- 
cern. It  may  not  have  the  incentive  to  com- 
pete vigorously,  thereby  bringing  the  pos- 
sible benefits  Into  play,  as  It  would  imme- 
diately succeed  to  what  It  might  consider  its 
fair  share  of  the  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  a  bank  holding  company  enters  a  new 
market  de  novo,  or  through  acquisition  of  a 
small  firm,  as  opposed  to  acquisition  of  a 
substantial  competitor,  lt«  desire  to  succeed 
in  its  new  endeavor  Is  more  likely  t.3  be  com- 
petlUve.  This  legislation  specifically  empha- 
sizes the  Importance  of  the  manner  In  which 
a  bank  holding  company  may  enter  new  ac- 
tivities. Such  considerations  will  be  partic- 
ularly important  in  the  context  of  expansion 
by  bank  holding  companies  Into  new  geo- 
graphic markets. 

Other  competitive  effects  that  the  Board 
must  consider  in  oonnecuon  with  Section 
4(c)(8)  applications  will  include  the  poun- 
tlol  dangers  of  tle-lns  and  reciprocity.  Tie- 
ins  occur  where  a  customer  is  forced  or  in- 
duced to  accept  other  producu  and  services 
along  with  that  product  which  be  seeks.  Such 
tie-ins  may  result  from  actual  coercion  by  a 
seller  or  from  a  customer's  reallration  that 
he  stands  a  better  chance  of  securing  a  scarce 
and  Important  commodity  (such  as  credit) 
by  "volunteering"  to  accept  other  products  or 
services  rather  than  seeking  them  in  the 
competitive  market  place.  In  either  case. 
competition  is  adversely  affected,  as  custom- 
ers no  longer  purchase  a  product  or  serv- 
ice on  Its  own  economic  merit. 

Reciprocity,  which  Involves  the  toduoed 
provision  of  products  and  services  by  the 
customer  rather  than  his  acceptance  of  other 
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ptoducti  and  wrvlcM,  mij-  al»o  come  about 
la  Uie»e  involuouiry  or  •voluntary  nmnnera. 
section  106  of  the  bill,  whlcb  Has  come  to 
Be  known  u  the  auU-ue-ln  section,  will 
largely  present  coercive  ile-lns  and  recl- 
nrocltv.  But  the  dangers  ot  voluntao  '  "«" 
ms  and  reciprocltv  are  baslcaUy  itructural 
and  must  be  dealt  with  by  the  Boird  in 
deternuning  the  compelltlve  ellecta  ot  banK 
holding  comp*ny  etpanslou  Into  fields  cloeely 
related  to  b^nltlng  when  coi;»idenng  appli- 
cations under  Section  4icm8i.  These  »>"»« 
difficult  questions.  lor  assurances  ot  good 
lalth  and  the  lnt«ntion  not  to  engage  In  tle- 
ins  and  reciprocity  By  the  applicant  biinlt 
holding  companies  will  largely  be  Irrelevant 
to  the  lust  aa  serious  dangers  ol  voluntary 
tle-lns  and  reciprocity.  The  Board  must,  la 
anv  case,  consider  these  problems  in  carrying 
out  Its  responsibilities  under  the  Act. 

The  Board  must  also  con.»lder  adverse  oom- 
peiliive  effects  which  may  result  from  bank 
holding  companv  ocUvitles  In  a  given  mdus- 
try  where  Its  subsidiary  banks  hold  substan- 
tial voting  control  over  other  competitors  In 
their  trust  departments  Similarly,  share- 
holder, director  and  ofllcer  interlocks  between 
l>aiik  holtUug  comp;inles  and  other  compeU- 
tars  m  a  field  which  a  bank  holding  company 
seeks  to  enter  should  be  analyzed  for  any 
possible  adverse  competitive  effects.  These 
tt^slble  effect*,  and  those  discussed  above 
should  not  be  considered  an  exhaustive  list. 
It  u  probable  thit  other  types  of  competitive 
effects  win  arise,  and  this  legislation  gives 
the  Board  ample  authority,  and  indeed  the 
responsibility,  to  take  them  inio  considera- 
tion. 

In   interpreting  the   public   beneflu   test, 
special  menUon  should  be  made  ot  the  in- 
clusion ot  the    'unlalr  competition"  factor 
m  the  bll:  as  agreed  to  hy  the  Conference. 
This  factor  was  included  In  the  House  passed 
bill,  but  was  not  In  the  Senate  version   The 
conferees  agreed  to  Include  the    unfair  com- 
jietltloit"  factor  In  the  ftnal  version- 
Unfair  competition  is  a  bro»d  legal  con- 
cept having  Its  origin  In  the  common  law. 
It  IS  also  found  In  a  slgnlflcant  number  of 
state  and  Federal  statutes  It  Is  an  Important 
factor  for  the  Board  to  consider  In  Its  broad- 
est context,  especially  In  light  of  the  Mstl- 
monv   concerning   the   potential   tor   unfair 
competition  to  be  earned  on  by  bank  hold- 
ing   companies    against    small    Independent 
buslneise.    Some,  but  by  no  means  all.  ot 
the  kinds  ot  problems  that  the  Board  should 
■insider  a  giving  weight  to  this  factor  are 
the  potential  tor   (a)    Intimidation  ot  cus- 
tomers to  cause  Them  to  refrain  from  buying 
a    competitors    products:     I  hi     commercial 
esplonase  with  the  purpose  of  procurmg  con- 
fidential information  that  could  be  used  un- 
fairly m  competing  with  a  nonbank  competi- 
tor (this  IS  peculiarly  applicable  to  banking 
institutions  since  they  deal  to  a  very  gjeae 
extent    with    confidential    Information    ob- 
tained    from     customers);      (cl      Including 
breach  of  contract;  Idi  enticing  away  com- 
petitor's emplovees   In  order  to  cripple  his 
butmefs;    lei   price  discrimination;    (fl  sell- 
ing a  service  below  c.-^st  or  offering  a  service 
for  no  co«t  In  order  to  obtain  a  business  for 
another  subsidiary;    Ig)   harassing  practices 
such  as  intimidating  customers  and  or  com- 
petitor?. 

In  addition  to  the  competitive  factors  dls- 
ctissed  m  detail  above,  the  Board  must  also 
consider  the  potential  for  conflicts  of  In- 
ti-rc^t  or  uluiound  banking  practices  that  are 
Ukelv  to  arise  from  permitting  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  to  engage  In  a  particular  bank- 
related  activity  plven  the  circumstances  of 
Its  exlsUng  operations.  The  Board  should 
look  carefully  at  these  factors,  as  well  as  the 
competitive  factors. 

In  connectl'>n  with  the  overall  application 
ot  the  public  benefits  test.  It  Is  Important  to 
emphasise  that  the  bank  holding  company 
mKklnR  appUcatlon  under  Section  4(cU8) 
must  bear  the  burden  of  proof  In  showing 


that  lis  carrying  on  of  a  particular  nonbank 
activity  would  produce  benefits  to  the  publlo 
that  outweigh  any  adverse  ellects.  This  waa 
made  very  clear  in  the  Senate  report  which 
stated: 

"He  (the  Assistant  Attorney  General.  Anil- 
trust  Division  1  concluded  that  such  a  provi- 
sion would  ••  •  •  permit  banks  to  demon- 
strate now  or  In  the  future  that  their  entry 
into  these  activities  In  a  given  manner  would 
be  in  the  public  Interest.'  L.iter  he  stated 
that  the  approval  ot  a  particular  applica- 
tion would  be  ■•  •  •  dependent  upon  an 
alBrmatlve  finding  of  public  benefit  by  the 
regulatory  authority,  which  suggests  that 
bank  holding  companies  seeking  to  engage 
m  given  activities  beAT  the  burden  of  demon- 
strating positive  benefits  therefrom.* " 

The  Above  discussion  describes  In  some  de- 
tail each  individual  change  made  In  SecllOQ 
4ICI  iBl  as  compared  with  eslstlng  law  What 
has  not  been  discussed  Is  how  In  nn  overall 
sense  this  key  provision  Is  to  be  Interpreted 
bv  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  basic  content  and  the  essential  test 
found  In  the  19S6  Act.  that  Is  that  an  ac- 
tivity must  be  "so  closely  related  to  bank- 
ing or  managing  or  controlling  banks  as  to 
be  a  proper  Incident  thereto".  Is  retained 
in  the  new  Section  4(Cli8|.  It  U  clear  Irom 
the  legislative  hUtory  of  this  bill  that  at 
every  stage.  Including  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee, on  the  House  Floor.  In  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Semite  Floor,  attempts 
were  made  to  significantly  broaden  Section 
4icl(8)  by  the  adoption  of  a  new  test.  One 
such  attempt  was  the  so-called  Administra- 
tion proposal  which  was  to  rewrite  section 
KcKSl  to  read  In  pertinent  part,  "to  be 
financial  or  related  to  finance  In  nature^  or  ot 
a  fiduciary  or  insurance  nature.  .  .  -"  -^n- 
other  proposed  standard  being  advocated  by 
•he  Federal  Reserve  Board,  beginning  with 
Chairman  Man  Ins  testimony  before  the 
House  Commltie*.  and  continually  supported 
before  the  Senate  Committee  and  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Cotiference  by  chairman  Bums 
ot  the  F»derBl  Reserve  Board,  as  well  as  by 
various  spokesmen  for  the  Administration 
and  the  banking  Industry,  was  the  so-called 
■functionally  related"  test.  The  "closely  re- 
lated" tesi  was  characterized  by  these  and 
other  »1lne.«e5  as  being  too  narrow,  too 
rigid  and  too  confining.  They  strongly  and 
repeatedly  urged  that  a  new.  broader  test  be 
adopted. 

It  18  clear  that  all  who  advocated  adoption 
of  the  "tunctlonnlly  related"  teat  regarded  It 
j^  ft  more  liberalized  and  espanslve  granting 
t-f  discretion  by  the  Congress  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  designed  to  Indicate  an  ap- 
proval ot  the  desire  by  advocates  ot  the 
change  to  allow  bank  holding  companies  to 
engage  in  certain  activities  which  have  not 
been  considered  traditional  banking  actlvl- 
tlea  and  which  heretofore  have  not  been 
permitted  bv  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  un- 
der the  eilstlng  law.  The  following  are  a  few 
Illustrations  of  such  references  out  of  many 
that  could  be  cited: 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  Sparkman  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
on  June  2.  1970.  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
re' icy  William  B.  Camp  states.  "This  Is  In 
reference  to  Senator  Prosmlre's  request  dur- 
ing our  t*stImony  on  May  15. 1970.  for  specific 
Instances  ot  desirable  bank  holding  company 
activities  now  restricted  by  the  1956  Act 
which  could  properly  be  permitted  under 
the  expanded  statutory  standard,  such  as 
the  one  contained  In  S.  1664. 

"Dr.  Burns.  In  his  testimony  on  May  14. 
1970.  listed  those  actl'.itle*  wltlch  the  Bo.ird 
feels  might  be  appropriate  as  holding  com- 
pany subsidiaries  and  Intimated  that  some 
broadening  of  the  present  standard  was 
necessary  beti>re  the  Board  could  fully  Im- 
plement this  list.  .  .  The  Board  apparently 
feels,  and  we  agree,  that  a  broadening  ot  the 
present  definition  Is  necesnary  in  order  to 
permit  approval  of  a  significant  number  of 
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the    activities    Usied    above    «s    desirable." 
|Einp}u\slK  addc-d| 

In  tcsUmony  preAfnu^d  on  behull  of  iht 
Assocluuon  al  Re^stered  BAXvk  Holding  Com- 
pvues  i  Senate  HearlnRs  at  page  9fi6  and 
9571.  Mr.  J.  Harvie  Wilkinson.  Jr..  staved: 
"Under  the  present  lan^age  of  t4(cM8) 
of  the  Act.  which  would  be  continue*!  by  S. 
10S2.  the  Board  has  Uie  di-scretlon  to  deter- 
mine what  aciivuies  ol  a  flnancial.  fiduciary 
or  insurance  nature  are  so  closely  relai«d  to 
banking'  ...  'aa  to  be  a  proper  Incident 
thereto'  and  therefore  permissible  for  bank 
holding  companies.  Former  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Chairman  Martin  teMifled  before  the 
House  BoJiklng  Committee  that  the  phrase 
■&o  closely  related  to  banking"  woa  -unnec- 
essarily constricting'  and  suggested  that  the 
'functionally  reLued"  lanpunge  cuutolned  in 
H.R.  6778  be  substituted.  We  are  delighted 
that  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Bums  en- 
dorses this  approach  and  that  U  's  acceptable 
to  the  Justice  Department  We  agree  that 
the  present  language  of  f  4tct  (8)  is  very  re- 
strictive and  does  not  jrire  the  Board  sujft- 
cient  dtscretion  to  keep  pace  ttith  the  de- 
velopment of  new  bankmg  services.  Our 
amendment  (the  functionally  related  lan- 
giiagel  Is  set  forth  In  Exhibit  3."  lEmphaifls 
added 1 

In  the  final  analySs.  the  broader  "func- 
tionally related"  test  was  re]ect<d  and.  with 
the  changes  discussed  in  detail  above,  es- 
sentially the  "closely  related"  test  of  the 
1956  Act  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees- 

How  would  one  define  the  test  that  haa 
been  agreed  to  by  the  Conferees  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Federal  Resen-e  Board  and 
the  couru?  Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  in  testifying  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on  this 
bin.  stated: 

"On  the  basis  of  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute and  it-s  legislative  history,  the  Board 
boa  interpreted  the  Section  4(c)(8)  exemp-  ^ 

tlon  to  mean  that  there  must  be  a  direct  ^ 
and  significant  connection  between  the  pro- 
posed activities  of  the  company  to  be  ac- 
quired and  the  business  of  bonking,  or  of 
managing  and  controlling  banks,  as  con- 
ducted by  the  btuik  holding  company  or  1^ 
banking  subsldlarlee.'* 

With  the  elimination  of  the  term  "the 
business  of",  as  discussed  above,  the  first 
sentence  of  the  new  Section  4(c>  (8)  should 
tje  Interpreted  to  mean  that  there  must  be 
a  direct  and  slgnlflcant  connection  between 
the  acM%-ltte«  of  the  company  proposed  to 
be  acquired  and  banking  as  generally  car- 
ried on.  or  between  the  activities  of  the  com- 
pany proposed  to  be  acquired  and  managing 
or  controlling  banks  as  generally  carried  on. 
Under  the  new  language  of  section  4(c)(8). 
there  no  lonner  need  l>e  a  relationship  be- 
tween the  particular  activities  of  the  com- 
pany proposed  to  be  acquired  and  the  bual- 
ne5«  of  the  particular  bank  holding  com- 
pany seeking  approval  of  an  acquisition 
under  section  4(cl  (8>.  Tn  other  words,  under 
the  new  section  4(cK8)  there  must  be  a 
direct  and  significant  connection  between 
the  proposed  activities  and  the  kinds  of  ar- 
tlvitlr*  that  banks  generally  now  carry  on. 
te..  cloeely  related  to  banking  In  general 

The  agreement  reached  by  the  Conferee! 
wl*-h  respect  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4(c>(81  of  the  Act  perhaps  gets  clo-sest  to 
the  basic  issue  of  how  the  Conferees  decided 
to  continue  delineating  between  banking 
and  commerce.  The  decision  of  the  Conferees 
to  reject  the  "functionally  related  test"  ad- 
vocated by  those  witnesses  who  argued  for  a 
more  liberal  and  expansive  approarh  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  In  authorizing  non- 
bank  artlvltles  for  bank  holding  companies 
is  intended  to  be  construed  to  mean  that 
the  Congress  was  not  convinced  that  such 
expansion  and  liberalization  waa  Juatlfled. 
Consequently,  the  Congress  Intends  that 
those  activities  which  the  Board  and  other 
witnesses  claim  would  have  been  permitted 


under  the  "funcUonally  related  test",  are 
not  authorised  by  our  decision  to  retain  the 
"SO  cloeely  related"  teat,  which  is  consider- 
ably less  expansive  and  Utieral  than  the  re- 
jected "funcUoaally  related  teat".  The  slg- 
nlflcance  of  the  Conferees'  decision  regarding 
the  language  finally  adopted  for  section 
4(c)  (8)  Is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Congress,  for  the  first  time  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Bank  Senricea  Corporation  Act, 
haa  examined  and  reaffirmed  Its  determina- 
tion to  keep  bank  holding  companies  in 
banking  and  in  only  those  areas  which  are 
so  closely  related  to  banking  ss  to  be  proper 
Incident  thereto. 

Another  Important  question  la  tbe  rela- 
tionship twtween  the  "closely  related"  test 
and  the  public  benefits  test  found  tn  tbe 
second  sentence  of  tbe  newly  written  Sec- 
tion 4(c}(8}.  The  effect  of  section  4(c)(8) 
aa  a  whole  la  to  establish,  in  effect,  two  tests 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  use  In  de- 
ciding cases  under  section  4(c)  (8).  First,  the 
Board  must  determine  whether  the  particu- 
lar activity  sought  to  be  engaged  In  is  "so 
closely  related  to  banking  or  managing  or 
controlling  banks  aa  to  be  a  proper  Incident 
thereto."  And,  secondly.  In  determining 
whether  a  particular  activity  Is  "a  proper  in- 
cident" to  banking  or  managing  or  control- 
ling banks,  the  Board  must  determine 
whether  the  public  benefits  outweigh  the  ad- 
verse effecu.  such  as  the  ones  enumerated  In 
the  second  sentence  of  section  4(c)  (8).  Even 
If  the  activity  Is  found  by  the  Board  to  be 
closely  related  to  banking,  it  must  also  de- 
teroilne  whether  It  meets  tbe  public  benefits 
test.  In  that  sense,  the  Board  may  Ond  in  a 
particular  case  that  It  cannot  approve  a  pro- 
posed activity  for  a  ^leclflc  bank  holding 
company  because  It  falls  to  meet  the  second 
test  even  though  it  may  determine  that  It  Is 
cloeely  related  to  banking. 

In  *.M*  sense,  then,  tbe  new  section  4(c) 
(8)  may  be  considered  to  be  a  more  dUfictUt 
standard  than  tXiat  found  in  the  present  law. 
This  Is  so  because  under  the  previous  lan- 
gu^e  of  section  4(c)  (8)  there  was  no  pub- 
lic benefits  tests.  Therefore,  there  may  be 
circumstances  where  the  Board  would  turn 
down  an  application  under  the  second  test — 
the  public  twneflts  teet^— that  it  would  have 
had  to  approve  under  the  old  test  because 
the  only  slgnlflcant  element  in  that  stand- 
ard was  the  "cloeely  related"  one.  Now  botii 
tests  must  be  met. 

Exemptions 
From  the  beginning  of  the  consideration  of 
this  bUl.  great  attention  and  concern  has 
been  directed  at  the  problem  of  existing  ex- 
empUons  to  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
as  well  as  exempUona  proposed  by  varlotaa 
groups  In  order  to  meet  special  problem*  that 
they  claimed  existed  Of  course,  to  the  great- 
est extent  possible,  laws  should  apply  gen- 
erally to  all  within  a  class  intended  to  l>e 
covered,  with  as  few  specific  exempUons  as 
possible  permitted. 

The  specific  exemptions  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  can  be  briefly  summartoed  as 
follows:  (1)  retention  of  the  exemption 
from  Section  4  of  tbe  Act  for  labor 
unions  and  acrl  cultural  and  horticul- 
tural organizations  (in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion); (3)  exemption  from  Section  4  of 
the  Act  for  any  company  controlling  a  t>ank 
85  percent  or  more  of  whose  voting  shares 
waa  collectively  owned  on  June  30.  1968.  and 
continuously  thereafter  by  members  of  the 
same  family  (in  the  Senate  version);  (3)  ex- 
emption for  any  lederally-lnsured  trust  com- 
pany or  any  mutual  savings  bank  which  owns 
one  bank  If  owned  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  and  such  ownership  Is  author- 
ized by  state  law  (In  the  Senate  version);  (4> 
exemption  from  coverage  of  the  Act  for  any 
company  which  Is  chartered  as  a  bank  bnt 
which  does  not  make  commercial  losns  (In 
the  Senate  version) :  (5)  exemption  from  the 
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Act.  subject  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  ap- 
proval and  conditions,  for  any  company  con- 
trolling a  bank  operated  for  the  ptirpose  of 
facilitating  transactions  In  foreign  commerce 
If  the  Board  determines  that  such  control  la 
not  at  substantial  variance  with  the  piuposes 
of  tbe  Act  and  would  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest (agreed  to  as  in  Senate  vervlon  but 
similar  provision  In  Houjse  version):  (6)  ex- 
emption from  regulation  under  section  4  of 
the  Act  for  (S)  any  company  the  greater  part 
of  whose  business  la  conducted  outside  of  the 
United  States  and  (bt  any  company  doing 
no  busmen  in  the  United  States,  in  tx>th 
situations  as  long  as  such  buslneaa  Is  an 
incident  to  foreign  business.  If  the  Federal 
Resen-e  Board  nnds  that  the  exemption 
would  not  be  substantially  at  variance  with 
purposes  of  the  Act  and  is  In  the  pubilc  In- 
terest (In  substauce  In  both  versions  ot  H-R. 
6776);  (7 1  exemption  from  coverage  of  tbe 
Act  for  any  bank  controlled  through  a  com- 
pany wholly  owned  by  thrift  institutions,  if 
the  bank  restricts  itself  to  the  scceptahoc  of 
de[>06lt3  from  thrift  institutions.  dsposlU  In 
connection  with  tlie  corporate  business  o( 
Its  owners  and  deposits  of  public  monies  (In 
the  Bouse  version).  The  bill  also  continues 
two  exemptions  found  in  the  1966  Act  re- 
lating to  the  underwrlttng  of  bank  stock 
and  proxy  solicitations. 

It  wiU  be  seen  that  many  of  the  exemp- 
tions outlined  above  are  neither  permanent 
nor  automatic,  since  the  Board  has  the  au- 
thority to  withdraw,  modify  or  condition 
the  exemptions  In  order  to  conform  them  to 
the  purposes  of  the  Bank  Holdmg  Company 
Act  and  t>e  consistent  with  the  pubUc  Inter- 
est. Others  apply  to  a  very  small  number  of 
special  cases  that.  It  la  felt,  require  special 
treatment.  The  Board  should  interpret  these 
exemptions  as  narrowly  as  possible  in  order 
that  all  bank  holding  companies  which 
should  be  covered  under  the  Act  in  order  to 
protect  the  public  interest  will,  in  fact,  be 
covered. 

In  addition  to  theae  specific  exemptions, 
two  categories  of  one  t>ank  holding  com- 
panies not  covered  under  existing  law  may 
continue  to  operate  in  the  future  without 
being  covered  by  the  Act  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances set  forth  in  the  Act  as  being 
amended.  One  such  amendment,  which  be- 
comes SecUon  4(d)  of  the  new  Act,  was 
adopted  to  cover  situations  existing  with  re- 
spect to  one  bank  holding  companies  that 
have  controlled  over  a  long  period  of  years 
one  small  tiank,  tisually  tn  a  amaU  town 
where  sonw  particular  hardship  may  tM  cre- 
ated If  the  holding  company  were  forced  to 
divest  Itself  of  lu  bank. 

So  similar  provision  was  contained  in  the 
House  version  of  HJL  6778.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Senate  version  contained  a  provi- 
sion ioot  in  the  House  bill)  that  would  have 
exempted  from  section  4  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  any  one  bank  holding  com- 
pany In  existence  when  the  bill  is  enacted  if 
(1)  the  net  wortb  of  the  subsidiary  bank 
does  not  exceed  »3  million  or  (3)  the  net 
worth  of  the  subsidiary  bank  Is  not  greater 
than  ft50  million  and  Ls  less  than  3S  percent 
of  the  net  worth  of  the  entire  company.  This 
provision  is  not  included  In  the  conference 
substitute.  Instead,  the  sutntltute  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  grant 
exemptions  for  one  bank  holding  companies 
formed  before  July  1.  1968,  IX  such  action 
would  not  substantially  be  at  variance  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Act,  and  It  Is  determined 
that  the  exemption  Is  Justified  in  any  one  of 
three  kinds  of  situations. 

First,  exemptions  are  authorised  to  avoid 
disrupting  business  relationships  that  have 
existed  over  a  long  period  of  years  without 
adversely  affecting  the  tianks  or  the  commu- 
nities they  serve. 

The  conferees  were  reminded  that  some  one 
bank  holding  companies  came  Into  existence 
even  before  tbe  Bonk  Holding  Company  Act 
of   1966  was  enacted,  and  UtUe  or  no  evt- 


denoe  exisu  that  any  harm  has  resulted 
from  these  long-standing  afll nations.  In  one 
example  the  affiliation  of  a  large  manufac- 
turing company  with  a  small  local  bank  re- 
sulted from  a  successful  effort  in  the  I930'b 
to  save  the  bank  from  failure.  Another  in- 
stance was  a  bank  acquired  In  the  1930's  by 
a  private  school  located  in  the  same  town. 
which  also  controls  large  non-banking  busi- 
ness activities.  A  grandfather  clause  that 
freeeea  the  grandfathered  company  Into  tbe 
lines  of  business  it  was  in  on  the  grand- 
father date  would  have  forced  such  com- 
panies to  divest  themselvea  of  their  t>ank. 
since  it  is  clearly  more  important  to  these 
companies  to  have  the  right  to  expand  Into 
new  non-banking  lines  than  It  is  to  keep 
their  bonk.  In  most  instances  where  a  large 
nonbank  enterprise  owns  a  bank,  particu- 
larly where  it  acquired  the  bank  in  recent 
years,  the  bank  can  be  sold  without  hard- 
ship. Thus,  this  exemption  is  not  intended 
to  apply  to  that  type  of  situation.  Tbe  con- 
ferees recognize  that  the  eq\Uties  are  far 
stronger  in  favor  of  special  consideration 
where  the  relationship  has  existed  over  a 
long  period  of  years. 

Reinforcing  this  equity  argument  In  some 
cases  is  the  possibility  that  If  the  company 
were  forced  to  sell  the  bank.  It  could  not 
find  a  local  buyer.  Other  things  being  equal. 
It  is  clearly  preferable  to  maintain  local  own- 
ership of  small  community  banks.  Accord- 
ingly, the  conference  substitute  would  au- 
thorize exemptions  where  necessary  to  avoid 
the  forced  sale  of  a  small,  locally-owned  tunk 
to  purchasers  who  are  not  representative  of 
community  interests.  However,  the  Board 
should  examine  carefully  the  question  of 
whether  there  la  a  good  faith  effort  made  to 
dispose  of  the  bank  to  purchasers  representa- 
tive of  community  Interests  so  that  the 
question  of  a  forced  sale  Is  a  real  problem. 
Finally,  It  seems  unlikely  that  a  hank  that 
is  quite  small  in  relation  to  the  overall  size 
of  the  parent  holding  company  could  be  used 
in  any  meaningful  way  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  other  affiliated  companies.  There 
would  seem  to  be  no  real  threat,  therefore, 
that  retention  of  the  bank  would  contribute 
to  undue  concentration  of  economic  power 
In  the  holding  company  system.  Where  tbe 
bank  is  also  relatively  small  In  terms  of  the 
banking  market  It  serves — so  that  there  is 
no  jxyulbllity  of  Its  achieving  a  dominant 
position  that  would  lead  to  the  kinds  of  in- 
voluntary tie-ins  that  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  McLaren  has  warned  against  in  his 
testimony  on  this  legislation — exemption 
from  the  divestiture  reqiarement  may  also 
be  Justified.  This  is  the  third  situation  in 
which  the  conference  substitute  would  au- 
thorize exemptions. 

Eswmptlon  under  this  third  clause  requires 
among  oiher  things  that  a  retained  bonk  be 
"so  small  In  relation  to  the  hanking  market 
to  be  served  as  to  mlnlmlae  the  likelihood 
that  the  tiank'B  power  to  grant  or  deny  credit 
be  influenced  by  a  deelre  to  further  the  hold- 
ing company's  other  Interests." 

Committees  of  Congress  have  in  recent 
years  been  seriously  concerned  about  the 
basic  dangers  of  monopoly  power  often  en- 
Joyed  by  bonks  In  local  markets  Such  power 
reets  on  a  number  of  considerations.  Includ- 
ing regulatory  policy,  scarcity  of  oJtematlvea. 
and  the  difficulties  that  bc»Tower«  tend  to 
have  In  shopping  arotind  for  credit  or  finding 
alternative  banking  servlcea. 

If  a  bank  which  is  owned  by  a  holding  com- 
pany baa  a  substantial  position  In  a  local 
market,  and  thus  has  power  tn  that  market, 
It  may  be  tempted  to  try  to  use  that  power 
to  further  the  intereets  of  other  holding  com- 
pany subsidiaries,  either  through  reciprocal 
arrangements  or  by  conditioning  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  or  senlces  on  the  use  of  some 
other  products  or  serrices  offered  by  other 
subsidiaries  of  tbe  holding  oompony. 

m  additKm,  even  without  aAnnatlve  action 
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or  coercion  by  the  bank  or  holding  comp»ny, 
tiie  mere  exlsmnoe  oJ  marKot  power  may  In- 
fluence potentUl  cusiomers  ot  the  bank  u> 
chooee  to  deal  with  otHer  holding  company 
iflUiawe  in  order  to  Increase  then-  chances  of 
oblalmng  credit  on  lavorable  terma  Irocn  tne 
bank.  ,, 

The  queauon  of  whether  a  bank  la  amall 
In  relauon  to  lu  market"  must  depend  prl- 
manly  on  the  structure  ol  the  local  banking 
market  involved.  lor  these  conslderatlona  re- 
flect lU  market  power.  A  bank  which  la  amau 
in  absolute  terma  may  neserthelcM  be  sub- 
stantial in  a  small  or  isolated  market  where 
other  aliemauves  are  not  convemently  avail- 
able Thla  IS  a  point  that  the  Supreme  Court 
surwsed  in  Ita  recent  Phmtptburg  d«aslon 
and  should  be  applied  by  the  Board  In  «n- 
[ordng  thla  provision. 

The  moat  appropriate  way  to  deal  with  tne 
issue  of  the  sue  ot  a  bank  In  relation  to  its 
market  la  to  use  the  type  of  market  share 
analysis  developed  by  economists  and  already 
appUed  by  the  Board  and  the  oourte  In  balik 
KQvmltlon  cases.  In  mc«t  cases,  a  bank  with 
iore  than  10  percent  ol  the  bank  deposits  in 
Its  liXJj  market  cannot  be  regarded  as  being 
■smaU  in  relation  to  Its  market".  Of  course. 
even  a  bank  wuh  less  than  10%  of  a  very 
larse  metropolitan  market  may  be  a  large 
bank  m  absolute  terms,  and.  In  these  circum- 
stances. Its  retention  by  a  large  non-bank- 
related  enterprise  would  be  likely  to  be  •sub- 
stantially at  Tsrlance  with  the  purposes  ot 
this  Act",  and  would  thus  not  be  entitled  to 
an  exemption  under  this  provision. 

The  Board  faces  a  dlfBcult  problem  In 
aclmmlstenng  thu  protlslon.  If.  tor  example. 
It  authorizes  an  eiempUon  for  a  company 
which  acquired  its  bank  forty  years  ago.  the 
Board  may  And  It  dlfBcult  to  resist  applica- 
tions for  ciemptions  in  the  cose  of  more 
recent  acqulsiUons.  We  recognize  that  the 
Board  may  have  to  draw  an  arbitrary  line— 
for  example,  limiting  the  flrat  stated  ex- 
emption to  relationship*  In  existence  for 
fifteen  years  or  more— in  order  to  keep  thla 
exemption  from  becoming  such  a  large  loop- 
hole that  It  would  be  substantially  at  vari- 
ance with  the  purposes  ot  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  Such  lines  must  be  drawn  If 
the  prohlbiUons  In  the  Act  against  combining 
bank  and  nonbank  businesses  in  a  holding 
company  system  are  to  be  effecUve;  the 
eiemptlve  authority  must  not  become  the 
basis  for  wholesale  exemptions  that  would 
undermine  the  Act  and  place  those  com- 
panies that  must  comply  with  It  at  an  unfair 
competitive  disadvantage. 

The  Board  is  authorlMd  to  make  these 
exemptions  "subject  to  such  comnuona  aa  It 
considers  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
interest."  For  example,  the  Board  should 
make  sure  that  an  exemption  granted  to  a 
company  that  owns  a  small  bank  wUl 
terminate  It  the  bank  later  exceeds  the 
appUcable  atte  Umlt.  And  an  exemption 
based  on  inability  to  And  a  local  buyer  should 
terminate  whenever  such  a  buyer  appears 
who  U  prepared  to  purchase  the  bank  OD 
reasonable  terms 


Grand/of/ier  clause 

The  conference  also  agreed  that.  In  Ueu  of 
a  grandfather  clauaa  provision  which  would 
have  completely  exempted  certain  bank  hold- 
ing companlea  from  coverage  under  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  either  because 
they  became  a  one  bank  holding  company 
prior  to  a  certain  date  (in  the  case  of  the 
Senate  bUl.  prior  to  July  1.  19«8).  or  a 
combmatlon  of  a  date  and  the  slae  of  the 
bank  holding  company  and  lu  subsidiary 
bank  (in  the  caae  of  the  Bouse  bill,  prior 
to  May  ».  1B66.  with  banking  asseu  ot  leas 
then  »30  mllUon  and  nonbaok  asseu  of  less 
than  110  mllllonl.  It  would  substitute  a 
somewhat  different  kind  of  provision. 

This  provision  brings  under  the  potential 
coverage  of  the  Act  all  bank  holding  com- 
panies regardless  of  size  or  date  of  creation. 


SecUon  «(a)  would  permit  a  company 
brought  within  the  provisions  of  the  Act  In 
1970  as  amended,  to  engage  In  those 
acuvltles  which  were  permuted  on  June  SO. 
1B68  (or  on  a  date  subsequent  to  Juno  30. 
1068  in  the  case  of  actlviues  carried  on  as  a 
result  of  the  acqulaltlon  by  such  company  or 
subsidiary,  pursuant  to  a  binding  written 
contract  entered  Into  on  or  before  June,  11168, 
of  another  company  engaged  in  such 
aouviuea  at  the  time  of  the  acqulslUon). 
provided  the  actlvlUea  have  been  contlnu- 
ouBly  engaged  In  since  June  30,  1868.  or  such 
subsequent  date.  However,  the  right  to  en- 
gage In  these  activities,  which  are  In  addi- 
tion to  activities  otherwise  permitted  under 
the  Act.  is  not  absolute. 

The  conference  committee  was  greauy 
concerned  that  certain  activities  permitted 
by  this  exempUve  provision  could  result  In 
detriment  to  the  public  mterest,  and  thereby 
defeat  the  purposes  of  the  Act.  It  was  further 
recognized  that  this  potential  detriment  was 
more  ukely  to  occur  In  the  caae  of  a  bank 
holdmg  company  owning  a  bank  with  suh- 
slanual  assets  than  In  the  case  of  banks  with 
relatively  amaU  aaaols.  Indeed,  the  principal 
luatlfleauon  for  providing  a  grandfather 
clause  was  to  protect  the  traditional  amaU 
town  bank  holding  company  which  some 
felt  provided  a  special  service  to  U>e  com- 
munity. Aooordlngly.  the  amended  provision 
permits  flexlblUty  to  determining  whlcb  ac- 
tlvlUea the  Bostrd  will  allow  lo  be  continued 
and  which  must  be  terminated. 

With  reapect  to  bank  holding  companies 
which  control  bank  asseu  m  excess  of  »60 
mllUon,  the  Board  Is  reqtilred  under  the  Act 
to  reach  a  determination,  wlthm  two  years 
of  the  enactment  of  these  amendments,  as  to 
whether  the  beneflu  of  the  grandfather 
clause  are  to  be  accorded  to  each  such  com- 
pany A  decision  by  the  Board  to  withdraw 
these  beneflu  is  required  by  the  Act  unless 
it  can  be  eatabUshed  that  there  would  not 
be  undue  concentration  of  resources,  de- 
creased or  unfair  compellUon,  confllcu  of 
Interest  or  unsound  banking  practices,  if  the 
company  were  to  retain  control  of  one  or 
more  of  the  affiliates  in  queauon.  With  re- 
spect to  all  one  bank  holding  companies,  the 
Board,  at  any  time,  may  terminate  the  ex- 
emption using  the  same  teat. 

This  teet  Is  similar  to  the  second  teat  re- 
qtilred to  be  used  by  the  Board  In  applica- 
tions under  the  new  section  4(c)  (8)  of  the 
.\ct.  the  so-caUed  public  beneflu  teat.  An 
analysis  similar  to  that  outlined  m  the  dis- 
cission above  concerning  the  meaning  of 
this  pubUc  beneflu  teat  should  be  made  by 
the  Board  In  determining  whether  to  con- 
tinue exemptlona  from  the  Act  tmder  the 
provisions  of  thla  section. 

The  fact  that  the  statute  requires  the 
Board  to  act  within  two  years  concerning  the 
exemptions  involving  one  bank  holding  com- 
panies controlling  bonks  with  over  WO  mil- 
lion In  aseeu  In  no  way  implies  that  the 
Board  should  feel  restrained  from  pursuing 
determinations  on  exemptions  for  holding 
companies  each  of  whose  banks  have  assets 
of  lees  than  (60  million. 

Thus,  the  Board  Is  required  to  conduct 
oonUnulng  survelUanoe  over  the  prlvUege  ac- 
corded to  certain  bank  holding  companies  to 
conduct  activities  which  are  otherwise  pro- 
hibited by  the  Act.  This  gives  the  Board 
flexlblUty.  while  providing  safeguards  against 
abuses  which  the  Act  U  designed  to  prevent. 
It  Is  recognized  that  these  exemptlve  privi- 
leges could  defeat  the  purpoaee  of  thla  Act. 
and  therefore  It  was  determined  to  permit 
them  only  when  It  waa  clearly  In  the  public 
Interest  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  the  Board  should  within  a  rea- 
sonable amount  ot  time  exiunlne  all  one  t>ank 
holding  companies  created  prior  to  July  1. 
1868,  to  determine  whether,  under  the  stated 
teal,  any  of  them  are  enutled  to  exemptions 
from  the  Act.  Congress  merely  wishes  the 
Board  to  take  expeditious  action  In  the  Im- 


medliite  future  on  the  larger  and.  therefore, 
potenually  more  dangerous  one  bank  hold- 
ing companies  created  before  June  SO.  IB68, 
before  examining  the  propriety  of  continuing 
the  exemption  for  the  under  «eo  million 
category. 

Also,  the  Board  should  give  no  presump- 
tion of  entitlement  to  eiempuon  to  a  one 
bank  holding  company  In  the  future,  even 
though  the  Board  haa  InltlaUy  made  a  de- 
termination to  allow  the  exemption  to  stand. 
Determinations  made  by  the  Board  tmder 
thU  provision  requUe  the  conalderaUon  ol 
DUbUo  interest  criteria  with  respect  to 
a  given  bank  holding  company  and 
an  adjudication  of  facu  relaUve  to  the 
operauon.  service  area.  competlUon.  etc..  In 
question,  and  the  characteristics  ot  that  bank 
holding  company  and  the  nature  ot  the  ac- 
tivity concerned.  The  Board  should  also  con- 
sider the  Size  of  the  bank  In  relation  to  the 
asseu  of  the  holding  company,  aa  weU  as 
the  size  ot  the  bank  In  relation  to  the  other 
banks  In  the  market  area,  and  the  scope 
of  the  actlviues  of  the  nonbank  afflllate  In 
the  market  area  of  the  bank. 

Proceedings  with  respect  to  bonk  holding 
companies  with  bank  asseu  in  excess  of  160 
million  should  be  initiated  promptly  by  the 
Board  and  a  determination  must  be  made 
within  two  years.  Proceedings  permitted  with 
respect  to  companlea  with  bank  asseu  of 
less  than  »60  mllUon  may  be  InlUated  by  the 
Board  either  on  lu  own  motion  or  on  the 
mouon  of  any  party  In  Interest  upon  good 
ciuse  shown.  Since  the  Issues  in  both  types 
ot  proceeding  would  be  basically  factual,  and 
the  Boards  order  may  have  a  algiUflcant  Im- 
pact on  the  bualness  of  a  given  bank  holding 
company  or  on  the  competitors  of  the  bank 
holding  company  affected  by  the  °'<'«''v'"™" 
amental  fairness  requires  that  auch  proceed- 
ings be  conducted  through  the  estabUsbed 
adjudicatory  proceas.  including  adequate 
notice,  opportunity  for  hearing,  and  a  deter- 
mination made  by  order  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  must  decide  whether  to  termi- 
nate or  not  to  terminate  the  authority  In 
accordance  with  the  record  before  It  and 
fuUy  subatantUte  lU  flndlng  by  relying  on 
the  record.  The  Board  may  order  the  termi- 
nation of  auch  an  scUvlty  in  whole  or  in 
part  or  with  respect  only  to  certain  actlrt- 
tles  and  not  with  rsapect  to  othen.  Further, 
with  respect  to  any  acUvltlea  that  the  Board 
may  sanction  to  be  continued,  the  Board 
shall  by  lu  order  Impoee  such  terma  and 
conditions  on  the  continuation  ot  that  ac- 
tivity BO  aa  to  provide  safeguards  against 
future  dangers  which  may  arise  from  the 
conduct  of  that  acUvlty.  Further,  the  Board 
under  this  provision  haa  conUnulng  author- 
ity to  review  Its  prior  decisions  and,  after 
further  proceeding  hereunder  when  appro- 
priate, terminate  activities,  even  though  It 
had  previously  sanctioned  their  contlnua- 
Uon.  Nothing  In  thla  provision  would  pro- 
hibit the  Board,  after  careful  consideration 
and  experience  in  dealing  with  specific  cases 
under  this  provision,  from  establishing  gen- 
eral guldellnea  tor  determining  whether  to 
terminate  exemptions. 

One  further  point  related  to  the  matter  of 
exempUons  should  be  made.  The  House  re- 
ceded to  the  Senate  concerning  the  question 
of  how  such  exemptions  from  the  Act  per- 
mitted by  the  Board  or  otherwise  permitted 
by  the  Act  would  be  terminated  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  Any  one  bank  holding 
company  In  existence  before  June  30,  1968 
whoee  exemption  has  not  been  terminated 
by  the  Board  under  Section  4(a)  would  not 
be  permitted  to  reULln  lu  exemption  under 
any  circumstance  It  It  attempted  to  carry 
on  a  new  activity  aubsequent  to  June  30. 
1B68  not  permitted  under  the  Act.  Likewise, 
it  would  not  be  permitted  to  retain  lu  ex- 
empUon  It  it  acquired  a  going  concern  en- 
gaged In  an  activity  not  permitted  under  the 
Act  but  was  being  carried  on  by  the  hold- 
ing company  prior  to  June  30.  1868.  In  ad- 


dition, certain  Senate  provlalona  were  agi«ed 
to  by  the  conference  permitting  a  reason- 
able amount  of  flexibility  In  changing  cor- 
porate structure  and  permitting  new  acqui- 
sitions by  one  bank  holding  companlea  being 
covered  by  the  Act  for  the  flrst  time  if  they 
elect  to  divest  themselves  of  their  banks 
(thus  giving  up  their  status  oa  bank  hold- 
ing comparues)  within  the  10-yeor  divesti- 
ture period  provided  for  In  this  legislation. 
This  flexibility,  however.  Is  subject  to  con- 
ditions which  the  Board  may  prescribe.  The 
Board,  under  these  provisions,  should  not 
permit  any  acquisitions  or  other  structural 
changes  In  one  bonk  holding  companies 
electing  to  diveat  themselves  ot  their  bank 
within  10  years  which  are  contrary  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Act. 

Anfi-fle-tn  provisions 

HJt.  6778.  as  originally  introduced,  con- 
tained an  antt-tle-lu  proWslon.  However,  this 
provision  was  not  Included  in  the  bill  when  It 
was  referred  to  the  Senate.  The  senau  ver- 
sion did  contain  an  antl-tle-ln  provision 
which  was  agreed  to  In  the  conference.  The 
Senate  antl-tle-ln  provision  prorldea  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Xt  problblU  a  bonk  from  providing  any 
credit,  property,  or  service  for  a  customer  on 
the  condition  that  he  obtain  from  the  bank 
some  additional  credit,  property,  or  service, 
or  that  he  provide  to  the  bank  some  addi- 
tional credit,  property,  or  service.  Exempted 
from  this  prohibition  are  transactions  ez- 
dualvely  involving  two  or  more  of  four 
specified  traditional  banking  servlcee — Sloans, 
dlaoounu,  depoelu,  or  trust  services. 

It  prohibiu  any  subsidiary  bank  from  pro- 
viding any  credit,  property  or  service  for  a 
customer  on  the  condition  that  he  must  ob- 
tain from,  or  provide  to,  the  holding  com- 
pany or  any  other  subsidiary  thereof  some 
additional  credit,  property  or  service. 

It  prohibiu  any  requirement  that  the 
bank's  customer  must  not  obtain  some  other 
credit,  property  or  service  from  a  competitor 
ot  the  bank,  lu  parent,  or  a  sister  subsidiary, 
other  than  a  reasonable  requirement  to  as- 
sure soundness  of  credit. 

It  authorizes  the  Board  to  provide  excep- 
tions to  the  prohibition,  the  Department  tit 
Justice  to  enforce  the  prohiblaons  and  pri- 
vate parties  to  sue  If  Injured  by  a  violation 
of  the  prohibition.  For  purposes  of  this  antl- 
tle-ln  provision  the  term  "company"  Include* 
"person". 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this  provi- 
sion, particularly  because  of  the  necessity 
for  protecting  small  independent  business- 
men from  unfair  and  predatory  buslnees 
practlcea  by  banks,  bank  holding  companies 
and  subsidiaries  thereof.  This  provision 
covers  all  insured  banking  instltutlona,  as 
well  as  bonk  holding  companies. 

The  Senate  conferees  assured  the  House 
conferees  during  the  conference  on  one  very 
important  point  that  the  House  cotiterees  felt 
waa  not  clear  either  from  the  language  of  the 
Senate  antl-tle-ln  provision  or  from  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  provision  In  the  SenaU. 

The  Senate  antl-tle-ln  provision  waa 
amended  on  the  Floor  ot  the  Senate  to 
exclude  from  iu  coverage  certain  specific  so- 
called  traditional  banking  services.  I.e.  loans, 
discounu,  deposlu  and  trust  services.  The 
Senate  conferees  stated  in  response  to  quee- 
tlotis  put  by  the  House  conferees  that  this 
exemption  only  applied  where  all  of  the  com- 
ponenu  of  a  particular  transaction  tell  into 
t  he  category  of  loons,  discounu,  deposlu  and 
trust  services.  If  any  of  these  traditional 
banking  services  were  tied  to  another  serv- 
ice offered  by  a  bank,  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany, or  another  subsidiary  ot  a  bank  hold- 
ing company,  the  exemption  would  not  apply. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  conferees  assured 
the  House  conferees  that,  even  within  the 
four  exempted  tradluonal  hank  services, 
nothing  in  the  Senate  ontl-tle-ln  provlslos 


exempted  them  from  coverage  under  the 
provlalona  of  existing  antitrust  law  dealing 
with  tle-lns. 

Standing  for  competitors  and  others 

Another  major  provision  of  H3,  6778, 
which  was  :u  the  Senate  version  but  not  to 
the  House  version,  waa  the  provision  giving 
standing  to  competltora  ot  bank  holding 
companies  to  enter  proceedings  as  parties 
m  Interest  before  the  Board  and  to  the 
couru.  This  provision  allows  a  present  or 
potential  compeutor  the  right  to  Joto  as  a 
party  In  interest  before  the  Board  and  to 
appeal  any  decision  of  the  Board  If  It  renders 
a  decision  adverse  to  him  to  any  proceeding 
before  the  Board  where  an  applicant  seeks 
authortty  to  acquire  a  banking  subsidiary 
under  Section  3,  to  engage  to  a  nonbanklng 
activity  pursuant  to  Section  4  or  to  engage 
to  a  business  practice  otherwise  prohibited 
under  the  anti-tle-to  pronalon. 

WhUe  It  Is  undeiatood  that  the  Board  has 
to  recent  years  taken  a  properly  liberal  at- 
titude concerntog  the  right  of  competitors 
of  banks  and  bank  holding  companies  to  have 
.standing  before  the  Board  to  iU  proceedings, 
this  provision  la  Intended  to  state  ttiat  posi- 
tion to  the  law.  It  Is  not  to  any  way  to  be 
Interpreted,  however,  to  restrict  the  par- 
ticipation of  toterested  parties  to  proceedings 
before  the  Board  only  to  those  types  of  pro- 
ceeding enumerated  to  the  stondtog  provi- 
sions ot  this  legislation. 

If  It  would  be  approprute  to  allow  the  en- 
trance or  toterested  parties  In  other  pro- 
ceedtogs  held  In  connection  with  eubjecu 
covered  by  this  legislation,  or  if  standing  la 
given  under  other  provisions  of  Federal  law. 
including  but  not  limited  to  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act.  the  provisions  of  thla  leg- 
islation are  in  no  way  totended  to  narrow  the 
right  to  standing.  In  other  words,  the  broad- 
est possible  forum  should  be  allowed  tor  ad- 
versary proceedings  to  take  place  to  order 
that  all  issues  may  be  aired  completely. 

More  specifically,  thla  provision  does  not 
limit  the  standing  of  any  party  in  any  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Board,  who.  under  the 
holdings  to  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions 
iADAPSO  V.  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and 
Arnold  Tours  V.  South  Shore  National  Bank) 
would  be  deemed  to  be  affected  by  the  result 
In  that  proceedtog,  and  which  party's  to- 
teresu  are  relevant  to  the  purpoaee  of  the 
Act. 

rifle  tt-^Procisions  relating  to  eoinaffe 

The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  and  ac- 
cepted an  amendment  related  to  U.S.  coinage. 

All  but  one  of  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  have  been  paased  by  the  House 
m  the  form  of  H.R.  14137  on  October  IB. 
1968. 

This  leglalatlon.  tocorporated  as  TlUe  n 
of  the  conference  bill,  provides  that  (I)  there 
would  be  a  phasing  out  by  January  1.  1971. 
of  the  use  of  sliver  to  half  dollars  and  the 
authorization  of  a  cupro-nickel  50-cent  ooto 
of  the  same  composition  as  the  quarter  and 
the  dime:  (3)  a  new  cupro-nlckel  clad  coin 
of  81  denomtoatlon  la  authorized  to  be 
mtoted  for  general  circulation,  bearing  the 
likeness  ot  the  late  President  ot  the  United 
States,  Dwlght  David  Eisenhower,  and,  on 
the  other  side,  a  design  emblematic  ot  the 
symbolic  Eagle  of  Apollo  11  landing  on  the 
moon;  and  (3)  machtoery  is  established  for 
the  orderly  and  equitable  sale  to  the  public, 
at  market  value,  of  approximately  three  mil- 
lion silver  dollars  rematoing  to  Treasury 
vaults,  mostly  rare  and  numlsmatlcally  valu- 
able oolns  from  the  old  Catson  City  Mint. 
These  approximately  three  million  valuable 
silver  dollars  will  be  offered  to  the  public  to 
a  manner  recommended  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Coinage  at  lu  meeting  ot 
March  13.  1969.  At  that  time  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Coinage  agreed  to  an  auction 
procedure  for  the  sale  of  these  rare  silver  dol- 
lars by  the  Oensral  Services  Administration. 


Under  this  procedure,  the  OSA  would  estab- 
lish a  m'"*"""""  price  for  each  class  of  roM 
coto.  An  todivldual  could  bid  for  a  ooto  at 
that  TniTiimiim  prlcc  or  at  a  price  to  nrrwas 
of  the  minimum  price  established  by  OSA. 

In  addition.  Title  II.  Section  303,  of  the 
conference  bill  provides  for  the  minting  of 
150  million  of  the  new  81  pieces  to  be  40  per- 
cent silver  content.  To  help  accomplish  this 
purpose,  35^  million  flne  troy  ounces  of  sil- 
ver would  be  tranaferred  to  the  Treasury 
from  the  defense  stockpile  to  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  the  special  sliver  coins. 

It  la  understood  by  the  conferees  that  130 
million  of  the  new  silver  coins  will  be  manu- 
factured and  sold  as  uncirculated  commemo- 
railves  and  30  miiUon  of  them  as  proof  coins, 
under  admtolstrative  arrangemenu  through 
the  Treasury  Department  aasurtog  their  wid- 
est possible  distribution  among  citlzena  to- 
terested to  acquirmg  a  lew  each. 

WaiCHT  PaTMAM, 

WnuAsi   A.   Bajuuctt, 
LxoNoa  K.  SmxivAK, 
BxKaT  Banss, 
Managers  on  the  Pan  of  the  Bouse. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  JOHN  CONN  ALLY 

AS     NEW     SECRBTARy     OP     THE 

TREASURY 

(Mr.  AJEIEN13S  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tbia 
point  in  the  Rscors.) 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  recall  an  instance  where  a 
Chief  Executive  has  shown  more  in- 
spired bipartisanship  than  President 
Nixon  has  with  his  appointment  ot  Jotin 
Connally  as  tiis  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  When  one  considers  that  Mr. 
Connally  is  a  lifelong  active  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party  who  did  not 
supi?ort  President  Nixon  in  1968,  then 
one  is  farced  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
is  a  remarkable — and  admirable — ap- 
pointment 

In  a  word.  President  Nixon  has  shown 
statesmanship  in  his  willingness  to  aj?- 
polnt  a  stanch  Democrat  to  such  a  key 
position  in  his  administration.  No  less 
should  be  said  for  former  Governor  Con- 
nally who  has  also  demonstrated  true 
bipartisanship  in  his  wlUingness  to  ac- 
cept this  position. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary-designate  Connally  are 
setting  examples  of  leadership  that  de- 
serve to  be  followed.  What  this  appoint- 
ment says  is  that  the  need  for  a  strong 
national  economy  should  be  above  poli- 
tics. That  the  need  of  every  American 
for  a  decent  job  and  a  decent  standard 
of  living  is  a  need  that  transcends  poli- 
tics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  has  taken 
a  giant  new  stride  in  his  efforts  to  bring 
us  together. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KYU  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 
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Ford. 

William  D. 
Foreman 
Fors>the 
Fraacf 
GiAiino 
GUber*. 
Goldwater 

utbtn 
HecUer.  Mas 

Hortoo 
Jamiaa 
KaitH 
Km 

Lout;.  La. 
LowrnsLeln 
Lujan 
McCanby 
UcCuIlocb 
UcDada 
McKueally 
Mav 
MFstni 
Ulller.  Oalir 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU  360 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


Adair 

Asplnall 

.^yre« 

Barln»; 

Btackbum 

ulautoQ 

BoUIns 

Brwk 

Bunu.  Fla 

Burton.  Dtah 

Button 

B^mea.  Wla. 

ciua&olm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Daddallo 

Daniel.  Va. 

Donj 

Dowdy 

Edtt-ards,  La. 

Eyaiis.  Colo. 

Fallon 

Fart}st«ln 


Ulxa 
Moorbcad 

Morton 
Moss 

Murpby.  Ill- 

O'Konskl 

Ollmser 

Patman 

PoUock 

PoweU 

Piyor.  Ark. 

PunMll 

Relfcl 

Rivers 

Rosern.  Colo. 

Rooney.Pa. 

Rusenttaal 

Houdebuab 

Scbfluer 

Stokes 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tunney 

Welcfcer 

WolS 


CAPT.  CLAIRE  E.  BROD 


Mr  CX)LMER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  ol  the  bill  iH.R.  14235 1. 
for  the  relief  of  Capt,  aalr«  E.  Brou. 
The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? ^       .. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  do  I  tmderstand  that  this 
bill  which  was  just  passed  over  by  unaii- 
imous  consent  under  the  Private  Cal- 
endar is  being  called  up  again,  and  if  so 
is  It  with  or  without  amendment? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Spealcer,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  1  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  ref- 
erence to  my  colleagues  question,  the 
gentleman  who  objected  to  this  matter 
when  it  was  on  the  Private  Calendar  and 
while  I  was  unavoidably  detained  in  the 
Rules  Committee  trying  to  get  the  final 
bills  on  the  calendar  considered  so  that 
we  could  adjourn  this  Congress  at  some 
time — I  was  not  here  to  make  my  position 
and  the  position  of  the  claimant  clear 
When  I  spoke  to  my  friend  and  colleague 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Dttn- 
c*K) .  who  had  objected,  he  very  gracious- 
ly advised  me  that  If  I  was  able  to  get 
the  bill  up  again  he  would  not  object. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount.  The  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  reported  this  bill  out  with 
a  provision  for  $100,000.  The  House  com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  out  with  a  pro- 
vision for  (200,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  claimant  is  suffering. 
She  Is  now.  as  I  advised  my  friend.  In 
London  se^dng  further  assistance,  hav- 
ing suffered  this  tmfortunate  Incident. 
In  order  to  get  the  matter  disposed  of,  I 
Intend  to  offer  an  amendment,  if  I  am 
permitted  to  do  so.  to  reduce  the  amoimt 
In  the  Rouse  bill  to  »1 00,000  to  bring  it 
in  line  with  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  statement. 


paBIJAMXNTAaY    IMQOXkT 

Mr  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
sute  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr  HALL.  Would  such  an  amend- 
ment be  in  order  in  this  case  to  reduce 
the  amount  as  suggested  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi? 

The  SPEAKER.  An  amendment  would 
be  in  order. 

Is  there  objecaon  to  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
reservation,  I  recognize,  having  studied 
this  report  in  detaU,  that  this  is  one 
of  the  disasters  of  modem  medical  times. 
There  is  a  real  reservation  in  my  mind 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  settled  in  this 
manner,  seeking  unanimous  consent,  or 
not;  because,  in  fact,  there  is  no  proof 
that  the  cerebrovascular  accident  suf- 
fered by  this  worthy  servant  of  the 
armed  services.  Captain  Brou.  WM 
caused  by  any  malfeasance,  negligence, 
or  otherwise,  on  the  part  of  the  armed 
services. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  because  she  la  grasp- 
ing at  a  last  straw  and  seeking  to  re- 
habilitate herself— and  we  pray  for  suc- 
cess—and in  view  of  the  gentleman's  In- 
tended amendment.  I  shall  withdraw  my 
reservation.  ^ ,_,      . 

Mr,  COLMER.  I  thank  my  good  tneno. 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hail)  ,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard. 

As  my  friend  knows,  like  he,  I  am  no 
reckless  spender.  But  I  can  assure  him 
that  this  is  a  most  merltous  case.  Other- 
wise, I  would  not  propose  It. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

BJi.  1423S 
Be  it  enactea  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Btpreimtativei  ot  the  UMtal  Statti  o/ 
America  t»  Congress  oMembled.  luat  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treaauiy  la  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  llie 
Treaatiiy  not  otherwlee  appropriated,  to 
captain  Claire  E.  Brou  (Retired.  tJalted 
States  Air  Force  (PR  819M73)),  of  Ocean 
Sprlnga.  MUalsslppl,  the  sum  of  tSOCOOO  m 
MU  settlement  of  aU  her  claims  against  the 
United  States  aruing  In  connectltjn  with  In- 
Jurl«  she  smtalned  In  April  I««8,  while 
undergoing  a  dlagnosuc  sttidy  at  the  Walter 
Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Sucb  injurtes  left 
her  partially  paralyzed  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. 

Sic.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
m  the  nist  section  ot  this  Act  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  stiall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  servlcee  rendered  In 
connection  with  such  claims,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  pemon  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
thereof  shall  be  Oned  In  any  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding 91,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 


beneats  as  a  retired  officer  or  accruing  to  taa 
by  reason  of  her  mUltary  service,  and  Its  ac- 
ceptance by  her  ihall  be  In  addition  to  any 
such  rights  to  compensation  or  other  beneflu 
irom  the  United  States.' 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMCNOMXMT    OrVEaXO    BY    M«.    COLMSa 

Mr.  COIMSR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  oBered  by  Mr.  Coum:  On 
page  I.  line  7.  slrllte  out  ••»200,000-  and  IMert 
SIOO.OOO" 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  teoon- 
sider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


Page  2.  line  4,  strike  "In  exceea  of  10  per 

centtim  ttaereof." 
Page  2.  after  line  11.  add  the  foUowlng: 
"Bic.  8.  The  payment  of  the  amount  pro- 
Tided  for  In  this  Act  shall  not  be  Interpreted 
as  Interfering  wlUi  or  barring  any  rlgbte  of 
the  said  Claire  E.  Brou  to  oompeiuatlon  or 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJt.  11809, 
PAY  S'ySTEM  FOR  PREVAILING 
RATE  E»4PLOYEES 
Mr.  DULSKl  submitted  the  foUowlng 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  178091  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purpoees: 
ConTOZKcx  Ravorc  (H.  Rept.  No.  »l-n4«) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  ot  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
17S09)  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for 
Oxlng  and  adjusting  the  ratea  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employeea  of  the  Ooverimient. 
and  lor  other  purposes,  tiavmg  met,  after 
lull  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re- 
spective Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  ttie  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  he 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

That  (a)  subchapter  rv  of  chapter  63  of 
title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  U  amended  to 
read  as  followa: 

■SnacBAnra  IV— Pxevaujmo  Eati  BTetuii 
■J  5341.  Policy 

■  It  Is  the  poUcy  of  Congrees  that  rates  of 
pay  of  prevailing  rate  employeea  be  tmlf  orm- 
ly  flied  and  adjusted  and  be  baaed  on  prin- 
ciples that — 

■■(1)  there  wUl  be  equal  pay  lor  substan- 
tially equal  work  for  all  employees  who  are 
working  under  slmliar  conditions  ol  employ- 
ment m  all  agenclea  wlthm  the  same  wage 
area; 

■•(2)  there  will  lie  relaUve  dlllerencea  m 
pay  within  a  wage  area  when  tjiere  an  Sfub- 
stanual  or  reoognuable  dllfeiencee  in  dutlee. 
responsibilities,  and  quallflcatlon  require- 
ments among  positions; 

■'  (3 )  the  level  of  ratea  ot  pay  will  b«  main- 
tained m  line  with  prevailing  levels  of  com- 
parable work  within  a  wage  area;  and 

"(4)  the  level  of  ratea  of  pay  will  lie  main- 
tained BO  as  to  attract  and  retam  qualified 
employees. 

"f  5343.  DeAnltlons;  application 
"(a)  ^r  the  purpose  of  this  subdiapter — 
"(I)  -agency'  has  the  meaning  given  It  by 
secuon  Sia2  of  this  title: 

"(3)  ■prsvaUlng  rale  employee'  mean*— 
•■(A)  an  Individual  employed  in  or  under 
an  agency  In  a  recognised  trade  or  craft,  or 
other  skilled  mechanical  cr»ft.  or  in  an  un- 
skilled, semiskilled,  or  akUled  manual  labor 
occupation,  and  any  other  individual.  In- 
cluding a  foreman  and  a  iuperrtior.  In  a 
poaiuon  having  tnde,  oratt.  or  labartng  ax- 
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perlence  and  knowledge  u  tbe  panmount 
requirement; 

"(B)  an  employee  In  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving and  Prtnting  whose  dutlee  are  to 
perform  or  direct  manual  or  machine  opera- 
tlona  requiring  special  sklU  or  experience. 
or  to  perform  or  direct  the  counting,  examin- 
ing, sonlni!,  or  other  vertflcatlon  of  the  prod- 
uct of  manual  or  machine  operataona: 

"(Ct  an  employee  of  a  nonappropriated 
fund  liMtrumentallty  described  by  section 
310610  of  thla  title  who  Is  employed  in  a 
recognized  trade  or  craft,  or  other  skilled 
mechanical  craft,  or  In  an  unskilled,  semi' 
BkUled.  or  skilled  manual  labor  occupation, 
^nA  any  other  Individual,  including  a  fore- 
man and  a  supervisor.  In  a  position  having 
trade,  craft,  or  laboring  experience  and 
knowledge  as  the  paramount  reqtilrement; 
and 

"(D)  an  employee  of  the  Veterans"  Can- 
t«en  Servloe,  Veterans'  Administration,  ex- 
cepted from  chapter  51  of  tiiis  title  by  sec- 
tion 6102(c)  (14t  of  this  title;  and 

'•(3)  "position'  means  the  work,  consisting 
of  dutlee  and  responsibilities,  assignable  to 
a  prevailing  rate  employee. 

"'(b)  This  subchapter  applies  to  all  pre- 
vailing rate  employeea  and  posltlona  In  or 
under  an  agency.  All  such  employees  em- 
ployed within  the  United  States  shall  be 
bona  fide  restdents  of  tiie  United  States, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  cerUflea  that 
no  bona  flde  reeldent  of  the  United  States  la 
available  to  All  the  particular  position.  Thla 
subchapter  does  not  ^>ply  to  employee*  and 
positions  deaent>ed  by  section  610a(c)  of  thU 
title  other  than  by  paragraphs  (7t.  (8).  and 
(14)  of  that  sscOon. 

"I  B343.  Prevailing  rate  delermlnatlooa;  wage 
schedules 
"(a)  The  pay  of  prevailing  rate  employees 
shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
as  nearly  as  is  consistent  wltti  the  jmbUc 
interest  In  aooordanoe  wltti  prevailing  rates. 
Subject  to  section  213(f)  of  title  ».  the  rates 
may  not  be  lees  than  the  appropriate  rates 
provided  by  section  30«(b)  (1)  of  Utle  29.  To 
carry  out  this  subsection — 

"(1)  the  Ctvll  Service  Oommlselon  shall 
define  the  boundaries  of  Indlvldtial  local 
wage  ar«as  and  designate  a  lead  agency  for 
each  local  wage  area: 

"(2)  a  lead  agency,  on  order  of  the  Oom- 
mlsalon.  shall  conduct  a  wage  surrey  with- 
in the  local  wage  ar«a,  colleot  and  analyse 
wage  eiu^ey  data,  and  develop  and  establUb 
wage  schedules;  and 

"(3)  the  head  of  each  agency  having  pre- 
vailing rate  employees  In  a  local  wage  area 
shall  fix  and  adjust  the  rates  of  such  em- 
ployees in  that  area  in  accordance  with  the 
wage  schedules  establUhed  by  the  lead  agen- 
cy in  that  area. 

"(b)  The  Commiision  shall  order  fuU-ecaJe 
wage  surveys  every  second  year  with  Interim 
surveys  in  alternating  years.  The  Commis- 
sion may  order  more  frequent  surveys  when 
conditions  so  suggest. 

"(c)  The  Commission,  by  regulation,  shall 
prescribe  practices  and  procedures  for  con- 
ducting wage  surveys,  analyzing  wage  sur- 
vey data,  and  developing  and  establishing 
wage  schedules.  Tbs  regulations  shall  pro- 
vide— 

"(1)  that  wages  surveyed  be  tliose  paid 
by  private  employers  in  the  local  wage  area 
for  similar  work  performed  by  rafular  full- 
time  employees: 

"(2)  for  participation  at  all  levels  by  rep- 
resentatives of  employee  organUatlons  In 
every  phase  of  providing  an  eqult*ble  system 
for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employees.  Including  the 
planning  of  the  surveys,  the  drafting  of 
Bpeclflcatlona.  the  selection  of  data  collectors, 
the  collection  and  the  analysis  of  the  data. 
and  the  submission  of  recommendations  to 
the  head  of  the  lead  agency  for  wage  sched- 
ules and  for  special  wage  sobedulee  where 
appropriate; 


"(3)  for  requirements  for  the  aooompllah- 
ment  of  wage  surveys  and  for  ttie  develop- 
ment of  wage  schedules; 

■•(4)  (A)  that  a  lead  agency,  in  making  a 
wage  survey,  shall  determine  whether  there 
exists  In  the  local  wage  area  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  comparable  poslUons  in  private  in- 
dtutry  to  establish  wage  schedules  tor  the 
principal  types  of  positions  for  which  the 
survey  is  made,  and  that  the  determlnaUon 
ehall  be  In  writing  and  shall  take  Into  con- 
sideration all  relevant  evidence  including 
evidence  submitted  by  employee  organiza- 
tions recognized  as  representative  of  em- 
ployees In  the  area:  and 

■•(B)  that,  when  It  is  determined  that 
there  Is  sn  tnsufflclent  number  or  compar- 
able positions  in  private  Industry  to  estab* 
lish  the  wage  schedules,  the  lead  agency 
shall  establish  the  wage  schedules  on  the 
basis  of  local  private  Industry  rates  and 
rates  paid  for  comparable  positions  in  private 
industry  in  the  nearest  wage  area  that  It 
determines  to  be  most  similar  in  the  nature 
of  its  population .  employment,  manpower, 
and  Industry  to  the  wage  area  for  whlcb  the 
wage  survey  Is  being  made; 

"(5)  (A)  that  each  grade  of  a  wage  sched- 
ule have  4  steps,  the  first  step  at  96  percent 
of  the  prevailing  rate,  the  second  step  at  100 
percent  of  the  prevailing  rate,  the  third  st«p 
at  104  percent  of  the  prevailing  rate,  and  the 
fourth  step  at  108  penscnt  of  the  prevailing 
rate,  except  that  a  special  wage  schedule 
under  paragraph  (fl)  of  this  subsection  abail 
have  not  less  than  4  steps: 

"(B)  that,  with  satisfactory  work  per- 
formance of  an  acceptable  level  of  compe- 
tence as  determined  by  the  head  of  the 
agency,  an  employee  sdvanoe  automatically 
to  the  next  higher  step  wtthin  tbs  grade  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  pay  period  follow- 
ing the  completion  of — 

"(I)  26  calendar  weeks  of  cacitlnuous  serv- 
ice in  step  1; 

"  (II)  78  calendar  weeks  of  contmuous  serv- 
ice in  step  2;  and 

"(III)  104  calendar  weeks  of  contlniuMS 
service  in  step  3;  and 

"(C)  that  the  benefit  of  succeeetve  step 
Increases  is  preserved  for  employeea  whose 
continuous  service  Is  Interrupted  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  by  service  wit  h  the  armed  forces  or 
by  service  In  eaeentlal  non-Oovemmeot  ci- 
vilian employment  during  a  period  of  war 
or  national  emergency; 

"(6)  for  special  rates  and  schedules  m- 
cluding.  but  not  limited  to.  supervisory 
schedules  and  industry  oriented  schedules, 
as  appropriate: 

"(7)  for  equal  rates  of  pay  for  the  same 
work  in  the  same  local  wage  area: 

"(B)  for  pay  distinctions  In  keeping  with 
work  distinctions,  with  proper  differentials  as 
determined  by  the  Commission  for  duty  in- 
volving unusually  severe  working  conditions 
or  uniisually  severe  hazards; 

"(9)  rules  governing  the  sdminlstratlon 
of  pay  for  Individual  employees  on  appoint- 
ment, transfer,  promotion,  demotion  (in- 
cluding retention  of  pay  rates  as  appropri- 
ate), and  other  similsr  ehangee  in  employ- 
ment stsktxis:  and 

■'(10)  for  a  continuing  program  of  systems 
maintenance  and  improvement  designed  to 
keep  the  prevailing  rate  system  fully  abreast 
of  changing  conditions,  practices,  and 
techniques  both  in  and  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 
"i  S344.  Effective  date  of  wage  Increase; 
retroactive  pay 
"(a)  Each  Increase  In  rates  of  basic  pay 
granted,  pursuant  to  a  w^e  survey,  to  pre- 
vailing rate  employeea  is  effective  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  the  46th  day.  ex- 
cluding Saturdays  and  Sundays,  following 
the  date  the  wage  survey  Is  ordered  to  be 
made. 

"(b)  Retroactive  pay  Is  payable  by  reason 
of  an  increase  In  rates  of  basic  pay  referred 


to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon  only 
when — 

"(1)  the  individual  U  to  the  servloe  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  including 
service  in  the  armed  forces,  or  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  on  the  daU 
or  the  Issuance  of  the  order  granting  the 
increase;  or 

"(2)  the  individual  retired  or  died  during 
the  period  beginning  on  the  effective  date  of 
ihe  Increase  and  ending  on  the  date  of  Is- 
suance of  the  order  granting  the  Increase, 
and  only  for  services  performed  during  that 
period. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  service 
in  the  armed  forces  Includes  the  period  pro- 
vided by  statute  for  the  mandatory  restora- 
tion of  the  individual  to  a  position  in  or 
under  the  Government  of  the  United  Stst«s 
or  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia after  he  is  relieved  from  training  and 
servloe  In  the  armed  forces  or  discharged 
from  hospitalization  foUowlng  that  train- 
ing and  service. 

"(c)  Por  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  Insurance  for  which  an  individual 
is  eligible  under  chapter  87  of  this  title,  an 
Increase  In  the  rate  of  basic  pay  referred  to 
In  subsection  (at  of  this  section  is  effective 
on  the  date  of  the  issuance  or  the  order 
granting  the  Increase.  However,  for  an  em- 
ployee who  dies  or  retires  during  the  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  the  in- 
creafw  and  ending  on  the  date  of  the  is- 
suance of  the  order  granting  the  Increase. 
the  amount  of  the  insurance  Is  determined 
as  if  the  increase  under  this  section  were  In 
effect  for  the  employee  during  that  period. 
■8  5345.  Ketalned  rate  ot  pay  on  reduction 
tograde 
"(a)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  subject  to 
the  limitation  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  prevailing  rate  employee — 

"(1)  who  is  reduced  in  grade  from  a  grade 
of   a   wage   schedule: 

"(2)  who  holds  a  career  or  a  career-condi- 
tional appointment  in  the  competitive  serv- 
ice, or  an  appointment  of  equivalent  tenure 
in  the  excepted  service  or  In  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Coltmibia: 

"(31  Whose  reduction  In  grade  is  not  (A) 
caused  by  a  demotion  for  personal  cause. 
(B)  at  his  request,  (C)  effected  In  a  reduc- 
tion m  force  due  to  lack  of  funds  or  curtaU- 
ment  of  work,  or  (D)  with  respect  to  a 
temporary  promotion,  a  condition  of  the 
temporary  promotion  to  a  higher  grade; 

"(4t  Who.  for  2  continuous  years  Immcdl- 
atelv  before  the  reduction  In  grade,  served 
(A)  In  the  same  agency,  and  (B>  m  a  grade 
or  grades  higher  than  the  grade  to  which 
demoted;  and 

■■(5)  whoee  work  performance  during  the 
2-year  period  Is  satisfactory  or  better; 
Is  entitled  to  basic  pay  at  the  rate  to  whlcb 
he  was  entitled  Immediately  before  the  re- 
duction In  grade  (including  each  Increase 
in  rate  of  basic  pay  granted  pursuant  to  a 
wage  survey)  for  a  period  of  2  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  reduction  in  grade,  so 
long  as  he — 

■•(A)  continues  in  the  same  agency  with- 
out a  break  in  service  of  1  workday  or  more: 
■*(B)  Is  not  entitled  to  a  higher  rate  of 
baric  pay  by  openMan  of  thU  mbehaptar;  and 
"(O)  Is  not  demoted  or  reassigned  (1)  for 
personal  cause,  (ill  at  his  request,  or  (ill) 
in  a  reduction  in  force  due  to  a  lack  of  funds 
or  curtailment  of  work. 

■'(b)  The  rate  of  basic  pay  to  which  a  pre- 
vailing rate  employee  is  entitled  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  tbls  section  with  respect  to 
each  reduction  in  grade  to  which  that  sub- 
section applies  may  not  ezcede  the  sum 
of— 

"(1)  the  minimum  rate  of  the  grade  to 
which  he  Is  reduced  under  each  reduction  In 
grade  to  which  that  subsection  applies  (In- 
cluding each  Increase  In  rate  of  baalc  pay 
granted  puwuant  to  a  wage  survey) ;  and 
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"(2>  the  difference  between  Ills  rate  im- 
medlatelT  before  the  first  reduction  In  grade 
to  which  that  subsection  BppUes  (Including 
each  Increase  In  rate  of  basic  pay  granted 
pursuant  to  a  wage  survey)  and  the  mini- 
mum rate  of  that  grade  which  li  3  grades 
lower  than  the  grade  from  which  he  was 
reduced  under  the  Qrst  of  the  reductions  In 
grade  (including  each  Increase  m  the  rate  of 
ba*lc  pay  granted  pursuant  to  a  wage  sur- 
Tey). 

"(c)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  conslstant  with  the  provtslooa 
of  subsections  (a)  and  (b>  of  this  section, 
an  employee  who  la  reduced  to  a  grade  at 
a  wage  schedule  from  a  position  not  sub- 
ject to  this  subchapter  Is  entitled  to  a  re- 
tained rate  of  basic  pay. 

"(d)  The  Commission  may  prescribe  regu- 
lations governing  the  retention  of  the  rate 
of  baalc  pay  of  an  employee  who  together 
with  his  position  Is  brought  under  this  sub- 
chapter. If  an  employee  so  entitled  to  a 
retained  rate  under  these  regulations  Is  la- 
ter demoted  to  a  position  under  this  rub- 
chapter,  his  rate  at  basic  pay  Is  determined 
under  subsections  (al  and  (b)  of  this  aec- 
tion.  For  the  purpoee  of  those  subaectlDDa, 
service  In  the  position  which  was  brought 
under  this  subchapter  Is  deemed  service  un- 
der this  subchapter. 
•■§  &346.    Job    grading   system 

"(a)  The  Civil  Service  Commission,  after 
consulting  with  the  agencies  and  with  em- 
ployee organizations,  ehall  ntabll^^h  and 
maintain  a  Job  grading  system  for  poettlons 
to  which  this  subchapter  applies.  In  carry- 
ing out  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
Bh»lJ— 

"(1)  establish  and  define  Individual  oc- 
cupations and  the  boundaries  of  each  oc- 
cupation; 

"(3)  estabUih  )ob  tttlea  witntn  occupb- 
tioQs: 

"(3)  develop  and  publish  Job  grading 
standards:  and 

"(4)  provide  a  method  to  assure  consist- 
ency in  the  application  of  job  standards. 

"(b)  The  Commission,  from  time  to  tlxoe. 
shall  review  such  numbers  of  positions  in 
each  agency  as  will  enable  the  Commission  to 
determ.tne  whether  the  ageucy  is  placing  posi- 
tions In  occupations  and  grades  In  conform- 
ance with  or  consistently  with  published  Job 
standards.  When  the  Commission  finds  that  a 
position  Is  not  placed  In  Its  proper  oocu* 
patlon  and  grade  in  conformanoe  with  pub- 
lished standards  or  that  a  position  for  which 
there  Is  no  published  standards  Is  not 
placed  in  the  occupation  and  grade  consist- 
ently with  published  stnndards.  It  shall,  af- 
ter consultation  with  appropriate  ofQclals  of 
the  agency  ccHicemed,  place  the  position  In 
Its  appropriate  occupation  and  grade  and 
ahall  certify  this  action  to  the  agency. 
The  agency  shall  act  in  accordance  with  the 
certlflcate.  and  the  certiflcate  Is  binding  on 
all  administrative,  certifying,  payroll,  dis- 
bursing, and   accounting  offlclsis. 

"(c)  On  application,  made  In  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Com- 
mission, by  a  prevailing  rate  employee  for 
the  review  of  the  action  of  an  employing 
agency  In  placing  hU  position  In  an  occu- 
pauan  and  gnule  for  pay  purpoeea.  the 
Commission  shall — 

"(t)  ascertain  currently  the  facts  as  to  the 
dutlee.  responslblUttee.  and  quaUflcatlon  re- 
quirements of  the  position: 

"(3)  decide  whether  the  position  has  been 
placed  In  the  proper  occupation  and  grade; 
and 

"(3)  approve,  disapprove,  or  modify.  In 
accordance  with  Its  dedalon,  the  action  of 
Che  employing  agency  Id  placing  the  position 
In  an  occupation  and  grade. 

The  Commission  shall  certify  to  the  agency 
concerned  Its  action  under  paragraph  (3)  of 


this  subsection.  The  agency  shall  act  In 
accordance  with  the  certificate,  and  the 
certificate  Is  binding  on  all  administrative, 
certifying,  payroll,  disbursing,  and  account- 
ing officials. 

■'!  6347.  Federal     PrevalUng    Rate    Advisory 
Committee 

"(a)  There  is  established  a  Federal  Pre- 
valUng Rate  Advisory  Committee  compoeed 
of— 

"(1)  the  Chairman,  who  shall  not  hold 
any  other  position  In  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  or  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  for  a  4-year  term 
at  a  rate  of  pay  equivalent  to  the  maximum 
rate  for  the  General  Schedule; 

■■(3)  the  head,  or  his  designee,  of  each  of 
the  4  Executive  agencies  (other  than  the 
Civil  Service  Commission),  and  military  de- 
partments designated  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  time  to 
time  as  having  the  largest  number  of  pre- 
vailing rate  employees; 

"(3)  an  employee  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission;  and 

"(4)  S  representatives,  appointed  by  the 
(Thatrman  of  the  Civil  Service  ComnUaslon. 
from  among  the  employee  organizations  rep- 
resenting, under  exclusive  recognition  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  the  largest 
numbers  of  prevailing  rate  employees  In  the 
service  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  In  making  appointments  of  repre- 
sentatives of  employee  organizations  under 
subsection  (a)  (4)  of  this  section,  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  ap- 
point, as  nearly  as  practicable,  a  number  of 
representatives  from  a  particular  employee 
organization  In  the  same  proportion  as  the 
number  of  prevailing  rate  employees  repre- 
sented by  such  organization  Is  to  the  total 
number  of  prevailing  rate  employees  In  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
However,  In  any  case  there  shall  not  be  more 
than  2  representatives  from  any  one  em- 
ployee organization  nor  more  than  4  repre- 
sentatives from  a  single  council,  federation, 
alliance,  association  or  afDIlatlon  of  employee 
organizations 

"(c)  Every  second  year  the  Chairman  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  shall  review 
employee  organization  representation  to  de- 
termine adequate  or  proportional  representa- 
tion under  the  guidelines  of  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(d)  The  representatives  from  the  em- 
ployee organizations  serve  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commls- 
slon. 

"(e)  The  Committee  shall  study  the  pre- 
vailing rate  .system  and  other  matters  per- 
tinent to  the  establishment  of  prevailing 
rates  under  this  subchapter  and.  from  time 
to  time,  advise  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
thereon.  Conclusions  and  recommendations 
of  the  Committee  shall  be  formulated  by 
majority  vote.  The  Committee  shall  make  an 
annual  report  to  the  Commission  and  the 
President  for  transmittal  to  Congress,  in- 
cluding recommendations  and  other  matters 
considered  appropriate.  Any  member  of  the 
Committee  may  include  In  the  annual  report 
recommendations  and  other  matters  he  con- 
siders appropriate. 

"(f)  The  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call 
of  Its  Chairman.  However,  a  special  meeting 
Shan  be  called  by  the  Chairman  If  a  majority 
of  the  members  makes  a  written  request  to 
the  Chairman  to  call  a  special  meeting  to 
consider  matters  within  the  purview  of  the 
Committee. 

"(g)  Members  of  the  Committee  (other 
than  employee  organization  representatives 
and  the  Chairman)  serve  without  additional 
pay.  Employee  organization  members  are  not 
entitled  to  pay  from  the  GoTcmment  of  the 


United  States  for  services  rendered  to  the 
Committee. 

"(h)  The  Civil  Service  Commission  shall 
provide  such  clerical  and  professional  per- 
sonnel as  the  Committee  considers  appropri- 
ate and  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  functions 
under  this  subchapter.  Such  personnel  shall 
be  responsible  solely  to  the  Committee. 
'5  6348.  Crews  of  vessels 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  by  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  the  pay  of  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  crews  of  vessels  excepted  from  chapter 
51  of  this  Utle  by  section  S102(c)  (81  of  this 
title  shall  be  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time 
to  time  as  nearly  as  Is  consistent  with  the 
public  Interest  in  accordance  with  prevailing 
rates  and  practices  in  the  maritime  industry. 

"(b)  Vessel  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  may  be  paid  In  accordance 
with  the  wage  practices  of  the  maritime  In- 
dustry.". 

(b)  The    analysis    of    subchapter    IV    of 
chapter  63  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SuBCHAPTu  rv — PaavAiiJNo  Ra-rc  Stbtxhs 

"5341.  PoUcy. 

"6342.  Definitions;  application. 

"5343.  Prevailing  rate  determinations;  wage 

schedules. 
"5344.  Effective  date  of  wage  Increase;  retro- 
active pay. 
"5345.  Retained  rate  of  pay  on  reduction  In 

grade. 
•6346.  Job  grading  system 
"5347.  Federal     PreTalllng     Rate     AdTlaory 

Committee. 
"6348   Crews  of  Teasels.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  ai06(c)  {!>  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(oth- 
er than  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  53  and 
section  7154  of  this  title)"  Immediately  fol- 
lowing "laws". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5337  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  words  "to  which 
this  section  applies"  wherever  they  apjwar 
In  subaectlon  (bi  and  Inserting  "to  which 
that  subsection  applies"  In  place  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(c)  Under  regulations  preecrlbed  by 
the  ClvU  Service  Commission  consistent  with 
the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
this  section,  an  employee  who  Is  reduced  to 
a  grade  of  the  Oeneral  Schedule  from  a  posi- 
tion to  which  this  subchapter  does  not  ap- 
ply is  entitled  to  a  retained  rate  of  basic 
pay.". 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  55410)  («>  of  title  5.  XTnlt- 
ed  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(xl)  an  employee  whose  pay  Is  fixed  and 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  In  accordance 
with  prevailing  rates  under  subchapter  IV 
of  chapter  63  of  this  title,  or  by  a  wage  board 
or  similar  administrative  authority  serving 
the  same  purpoee,  except  as  provided  by 
section  6644  of  tbla  title;". 

Bec.  6.  The  first  sentence  of  section  6644 
(a)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code,  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  "An  employee  whose 
pay  Is  fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
In  accordance  with  prev^Ung  rates  under 
section  5343  of  this  title,  or  by  a  wage  board 
or  similar  administrative  authority  serving 
the  same  purpoee,  la  entitled  to  overtime  pay 
for  overtime  work  In  ezoesa  of  8  hours  a  day 
or  40  houn  a  week.". 

Sec.  0.  Section  8101(a)(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "other  than  an  employee  whose  pay  is 
fixed  and  adjusted  from  time  to  time  in  ac- 
cordance with  prevailing  rates  under  section 
6343  of  this  title  or  by  a  wage  board  or  simi- 
lar administrative  authority  serving  the 
same  purpose"  Immediately  preceding  the 
period  of  the  end  thereof. 

Sec.  7.  <a)  Section  6102  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code.  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  analyau  of  chapter  61  of  title  S. 
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United  Statee  Oode,  Is  amended  by  sMUng 
out — 

"0102.  Eight-hour  day;   40-hour  workweek; 
wage-boBkrd  employees.". 

SBC.  8.  Section  7164(b)  of  UUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subchapter  m  of  chapter  53"  and  Inserting 
"subchapters  UI  and  IV  of  chapter  63"  in 
place  thereof. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  An  employee's  initial  rate  of 
pay  on  conversion  to  a  wage  schedule  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  amendment*  made 
by  this  Act  shall  be  determined  under  con- 
veralon  rules  prescribed  by  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  not  be  construed  to  decrease  the 
existing  rate  of  basic  pay  of  any  present 
employee  subject  thereto. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  construed  to  affect  agreements 
presently  In  effect  as  a  result  of  negotlattons 
between  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  or  subdl- 
vlstons  thereof,  and  organized  employees.  It 
la  the  Intent  of  this  Act  that  through  ne- 
gotiations between  the  Commission,  the 
heads  of  those  agencies  referred  to  In  clauses 
«)-(vlll)  of  section  5102(a)(1)  of  title  5, 
Unltea  States  Code,  and  the  organized  em- 
ployees, that.  In  due  time,  wherever  feasible, 
all  prevailing  rate  employees  be  covered  by 
the  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  10.  The  provisions  of  sections  1-9  of 
this  Act  are  effective  on  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or  after  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  thoae  employees 
referred  to  In  section  5342(a)(2)  (C)  and 
(D)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code  (as 
amended  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act) . 
such  provisions  are  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
after  one  hxmdred  and  eighty  days  after  such 
date  of  enactment  or  on  such  earlier  date 
(not  earlier  than  ninety  days  after  such  date 
of  enactment)  as  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion may  prescribe. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
THADDEcra  J.  Dm-aia, 
Davm  N.  HESfOQsoN, 

MORXIB  UDAU.. 
ROBIBT  J.  CORBBIT. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

OaLE  W.  McGex, 

Ralph  TAaBOaorrcH. 

JKNKZNOS   Randolph, 

H.  li.  FOlfO. 

Tkd  Si'tvcNa, 
ifanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

SxaTEMENT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  17809)  to  provide 
an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and  adjust- 
ing the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
iipon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Seiuite  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  inserted  a  sub- 
stitute text.  The  committee  of  conference 
recommends  that  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate with  an  amendment  which  Is  a  substitute 
for  both  the  Hoxise  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment  and  that  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Except  for  technical  drafting  changes,  the 
differences  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
conference  substitute  are  explained  below. 

DITFERKHCES  BETWEEN  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  HOtTSE 
BILL    AND    THE    CONPESENCE    SUB81TI UYM 

Nonappropriated   fund   employees 

The  House  bill,  under  section  5342(a)  (2) 

(O).  defines  "prevailing  rate  employee"  for 

purposes  of  thU  legislation  to  include  "an 


employee  of  a  nonappropriated  fund  Instru- 
mentality". 

The  conference  substitute  restrtcta  the 
definition  in  this  particular  case  to  an  em- 
ployee of  a  nonappropriated  fund  Instru- 
mentality employed  In  a  recognized  trade  or 
craft,  or  other  skilled  mechanical  craft,  or 
In  an  unsklUed,  semiskilled,  or  skilled  man- 
ual labor  occupation,  or  ss  a  foreman  or  a 
supervisor  In  a  position  having  trade,  craft. 
or  laboring  experience  and  knowledge  as  the 
paramount  requirement. 

The  broad  definition  In  the  House  blU 
would  require  employees  In  executive,  cleri- 
cal, managerial,  and  merchandising  positions 
to  be  paid  under  prevailing  rate  procedures 
which  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the  prac- 
tice ordinarily  used  In  wage  board  systems. 
The  executive  and  management  employees 
have  had  their  rates  of  pay  based  on  rates 
comparable  to  the  rates  paid  under  the  Oen- 
eral Schedule.  The  conference  substitute  will 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  existing  prac- 
tice and  will  apply  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
only  to  employees  under  the  trades,  crafta, 
and  labor  occupations. 

The  House  bill  includes  a  specific  require- 
ment. In  the  second  sentence  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 5343(a) ,  that  the  pay  of  prevailing  rate 
employees  of  nonappropriated  fund  Instru- 
mentalltl«  located  within  the  several  States 
or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Canteen  Service,  be  fixed  and  adjusted 
in  accordance  with  prevailing  rates  deter- 
mined by  a  survey  of  wages  paid  to  em- 
ployees In  a  representative  number  of  retail. 
wholesale,  service,  and  recreational  ostabllah- 
ment«  In  the  local  arcAS  engaged  In  activities 
similar  to  those  of  the  Instrumentality  or 
the  Canteen  Service. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  the  par- 
ticular sentence  Involved  but  includes  pro- 
visions m  paragraph  (8)  of  the  new  section 
5343(c)  of  the  conference  substitute  which 
authorizes  special  Industry  oriented  sched- 
ules. It  has  been  the  practice  under  the  wage 
board  system  to  establish  special  Industry 
oriented  schedules  for  emplovees  who  per- 
form printing  and  llthograohlng  services, 
motion  picture  service,  and  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  crews  of  vessels  Paragraph  (6)  of  the 
conference  substitute  Is  intended  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  a  special  wage 
schedule  for  nonappropriated  fund  emplovees 
and.  If  appropriate,  to  permit  such  special 
schedule  to  be  based  on  a  special  survey  of 
rates  paid  to  employees  In  retail,  wholesale. 
service,  and  recreational  establlshmenta. 

Also,  the  conference  substitute,  by  omit- 
ting the  reference  to  instrumentalities  lo- 
cated within  the  several  States  or  the  District 
of  Columbia,  makes  It  clear  that  the  provi- 
sions apply  to  Uhlted  States  citizen  em- 
ployees overseas. 

Within^ffrade  ttepa 

The  House  bHl  requires,  under  section 
5343(c)  f5).  that  the  retnilatlons  to  be  Issued 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  provide  that 
each  grade  of  a  wage  schedule  have  6  steps, 
the  first  step  at  98  percent  of  the  prevalllnR 
rate  with  graduated  increases  to  112  percent 
of  the  prevailing  rate  for  the  5th  step. 

The  conference  aereement  provides  that 
each  grade  of  a  wage  schedule  have  4  steps 
except  that  special  wage  schedules  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  (8)  of  the  new  sec- 
tion 6S49(c)  shall  have  not  less  than  4  steps- 
■nie  language  of  the  conference  agreement 
removes  any  question  that  may  exist  against 
continuing  the  current  practice  under  which 
special  wage  schedules  for  eupervlson!  are 
established  with  6  within  grade  steps 
Mffht  differentials 

The  House  bill,  under  section  8348(0  (8) 
(B)  and  (O).  provides  for  a  nationwide  uni- 
form 7%  percent  night  differential  for  the 
three  o'clock  shift,  and  a  10  percent  night 
differential  for  the  eleven  o'clock  shift. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain comparable  provisions. 


Effective  date 
The  Bouse  blU,  under  section  »(c).  pro- 
vides on  effective  date  as  the  first  day  of  the 
first  pay  period  which  l>eglna  on  or  after  the 
one  himdred  and  eightieth  day  after  dale  of 
enactment,  or  on  any  earlier  date  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  preecrtbe, 
which  la  at  least  ninety  days  after  the  date 
of  enftctznent. 

The  conference  agreement,  under  section 
10,  provides  an  effective  date  as  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on  or 
After  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  enacfc- 
ttnent  except  that  It  Is  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  in  the  caae  of  nonappropriated 
fund  "employees  and  Veterans'  Oantewi  Serv- 
ice employees. 

Premium  pay 
The  House  bill,  under  section  10,  provides 
nonappropriated  fund  employeee  and  Veter- 
ans' Canteen  Service  employeee  with  a  25  per- 
cent additional  premium  pay  for  Sunday 
work,  and  double  pay  for  holiday  work. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not  con- 
tain comparable  provisions. 

Tbadoeus  J  DtrLaKi, 
DSTXB  N.   Henpeeson, 
MOEXIS  Udall. 
ROBEBT  J.  COESETT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


REVTSKD  EDirrON  OP  THE  CONSTI- 

TUnON  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

OP  AMERICA 

Mr  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution  fS.J.  R«5s.  236>  authoriz- 
ing the  preparation  and  printing  of  a 
revised  edition  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  of  America — analysis  and 
interpretation,  of  decennial  revised  edi- 
tions thereof,  and  of  biennial  cumula- 
tive supplements  to  such  revised  editions. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  on  December  7.  If  my 
memory  serves  me  well.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  236  was  on  our  list  of  sus- 
pensions to  be  considered  as  item  No.  28 
for  that  day.  I  asked  that  It  not  be 
brought  up.  and  I  aopreclate  the  cour- 
tesy and  comity  of  the  gentleman  for  not 
calling  it  at  that  time,  until  it  could  be 
determined  whether  or  not  this  request, 
which  is  basically  for  updating  the  Con- 
stitution annotated  with  the  Supreme 
Court  citations  through  the  October  1971 
term  of  that  body,  is  to  be  prepared  by 
the  Llbrury  of  Congress.  It  does  many 
other  things  at  considerable  ext>ense. 
which  I  understand  will  primarily  be  re- 
couped Into  the  Treasury  by  sale  of  the 
document  and  its  supporting  and  auto- 
matically updating  services  over  the  next 
lO-vear  period. 

My  question  at  that  time,  whlrh  has 
stlU  not  been  answered — and  T  would  a.sk 
It  again  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  in  order  to  make  a 
legislative  record  about  the  value  of  this 
is:  What  will  it  cost  the  taxpayers?  Why 
do  we  need  It?  More  basically  why  do  we 
need  this  in  addition  to  the  printed  code 
and  statutes  that  Is  supplied  to  everyone, 
which  is  updated  on  a  weekly  basis  as  a 
living  service?  I  refer  to  mine  very  often. 
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The  legislative  assistant  Is  very  proud  of 
it  and  keeps  it  updated.  For  the  lUe  of 
me,  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  spend 
another  $179,000  of  the  tajtpayers' 
money.  In  addition,  unless  there  Is  some 
value  to  the  depository  libraries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  DENT.  For  the  Information  of  the 
gentleman  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  es- 
tablish a  permanent  authority  for  the 
printing  of  an  annotated  copy  of  the 
Constitution.  It  has  been  done  in  a  hap- 
hazard fashion  since  1915.  While  it  is 
true  we  do  get  an  updated  congressional 
report,  there  is  a  demand  throughout 
the  country  for  this  particular  publica- 
tion. It  was  printed  the  last  time  in 
1964.  The  CJovernment  Printing  Office 
sold  18.516  copies  at  tl5  SO  each,  for  a 
total  of  $266,998.  The  entire  cost.  In- 
cluding the  printing,  preparation,  revis- 
ion, and  pocket  supplements  for  this  pro- 
posed printing  would  be  $204,854.  Out 
of  the  number  of  copies  that  will  be 
printed,  there  will  be  1.500  copies  as  a 
Senate  docimient.  4.870  additional  cop- 
ies, of  which  2.634  copies  will  be  for  the 
use  of  Mem  tiers  of  the  Hou.'se.  each  Mem- 
ber receiving  six  copies.  1.236  copies  for 
the  use  of  the  Senate,  12  per  Senator, 
and  there  will  be  1,000  copies  for  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  as  well  as 
the  number  of  copies  to  be  sold.  It  is 
anticipated,  of  course,  that  the  price  will 
go  up.  and  also  it  is  anticipated  by  the 
committee  that  the  full  cost  of  the  prep- 
aration and  printing  of  this  will  be  re- 
turned to  the  Treasury  by  sales,  because 
of  a  huge  demand  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  this  particular  publication. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  fur- 
ther ask  the  gentleman  if  the  copy  I 
hold  in  my  hand  Is  the  pocket  supple- 
ment to  which  the  gentleman  refers. 
Mr  DENT.  It  is  similar. 
Mr.  HALL.  However,  this,  of  course. 
was  last  printed — according  to  the  fly- 
leaf here — as  House  Document  No.  190 
in  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Congress, 
and  presented  by  our  colleague  from 
Texas  iMr.  Btreixson)  and  Its  price  is 
only  IS  cents, 

Mr.  DENT.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  HALL.  The  basic  text,  with  the 
frequent  annotations.  Is  the  one  the  gen- 
tleman refers  to  as  costing  $15,  which 
will  be  supplied  to  depository  libraries 
around  the  Nation  and  the  world;  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DENT.  That  Is  right.  It  Is  further 
to  be  noted  that  this  particular  printing 
provides  for  pocket  Insertions  which  will 
be  updated  every  2  years.  At  the  end  of 
10  years,  which  has  been  the  normal 
printing  time,  a  complete  library  will  be 
contained  within  this  particular  anno- 
tated copy  of  all  the  decisions  and 
changes  in  constitutional  provisions. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pcdd- 
sylvama? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  furUier  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  had  agreed 
to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania for  not  long  debate.  The  Chair, 
of  course,  has  no  control  orer  that. 


Mr.  HALL.  Of  course  not. 
The  SPEAKER.  But  the  Chair  calls 
the   attention   of  the   gentleman   from 
Pennsylvania    to    the    otiservatlon    the 
Chair  made. 

The  gentleman  from  Misaouri  reserves 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  HAUi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  the  testimony  before  the 
House  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania does  indicate  a  need  for  updat- 
ing. I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  his  urgent 
plea  for  including  the  exceptionally  large 
number  of  Supreme  Court  decisions 
which  have  altered  prior  Interpretations 
of  the  Constitution  is  of  great  public  In- 
terest or  value.  But  nevertheless,  in  view 
of  his  persuasive  manner  and  in  view  of 
the  haste  of  the  Chair.  I  withdraw  my 
reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  re«iuest  of  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvanla? 
There  was  no  objectlon. 
The  aerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

5.J.  Ras.  338 
Whenu  tJie  Constitution  of  the  Dnlt«l 
Statca  of  America — Analysis  and  Int«rpret»- 
tlon.  published  In  19fl4  0£  Senate  Document 
Numbered  39.  Eighty-eighth  Congress,  serves 
a  very  useful  purpose  by  supplying  essential 
Inlortnatlon.  not  only  to  the  Members  of 
Congress  but  also  to  the  public  at  large; 

Whereas  such  document  contains  annota- 
tloos  of  caaes  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  Dnlted  States  to  June  23.  1964; 

Whereaa  many  cases  bearing  significantly 
upon  the  analysis  and  Interpretation  of  the 
Constitution  have  been  decided  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  since  June  33.  1964; 

Whereas  the  Congrees.  In  recognition  of 
the  usefulness  of  this  type  of  document,  has 
In  the  last  half  century  since  1913;  ordered 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  revised  edi- 
tions of  such  a  document  on  six  occasIoDS 
at  Intervals  of  from  ten  to  fourteen  yean; 
and 

Whereas  the  continuing  usefulness  and  Im- 
portance of  such  a  document  will  be  greatly 
enhanced  by  revision  at  shorter  Intervals  on 
a  regular  schedule  and  thus  made  mote 
readily  available  to  Members  and  Commit- 
tees by  means  of  pocket-part  supplemenu: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Reiotved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rtaentatita  o/  the  United  State$  o/  Amer- 
ica in  Congreas  assembled.  That  the  librar- 
ian of  Congress  shall  have  prepared — 

(11  a  hardbound  revised  edition  of  the 
Oonatltutton  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica— Analysis  and  Interpretation,  published 
as  Senate  Document  Numbered  89.  Eighty- 
eight  Oongre^  (referred  to  hereinafter  as 
the  "Constitution  Annotated"),  which  shall 
contain  annotations  of  decisions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  thrt>ugh 
the  end  of  the  October  1971  term  of  tiie  Su- 
preme Court,  construing  provlslona  of  the 
Constitution; 

(3>  upon  the  oomplettoa  of  each  of  the 
October  1973.  October  197B.  October  1977. 
and  October  1979  terms  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  cumulative  pocket-part  supplement 
to  the  hardbound  revised  edition  of  the 
Constitution  Annotated  prepared  puivuant 
to  clause  (It.  which  shall  contain  cumula- 
tive annotations  of  all  such  decisions  Ten- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  end 
of  the  October  1971  term; 

(3)  upon  the  completion  of  the  October 
1981  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  each  tenth  October  term 
of  the  Supreme  Court  thereaftar.  a  hard- 
bound decennial  revised  edition  at  the  Con- 
Etltutlon  AnnoUted.  which  shaU  oontaln  an- 


notations of  au  decisions  theretofore  ren- 
dered by  the  Supreme  Court  construing  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution:  snd 

(4)  upon  the  completion  of  the  Octotier 
1983  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  upon 
the  completion  of  each  subsequent  October 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  beginning  In  an 
odd-numbered  year  (the  flnal  digit  of  which 
Is  not  a  1 ) ,  a  cumulative  pocket-part  sup- 
plement to  the  most  recent  hardbound  de- 
cennial revised  edition  of  the  Constitution 
Annotated,  which  shall  contam  cumulative 
annotations  of  all  such  decisions  rendered  by 
the  Supreme  Court  which  were  not  Included 
In  that  hardbound  decennial  revised  edltloo 
of  the  Constitution  Annotated. 

Sec.  3.  All  hardbound  revised  ediuona  and 
all  cumulative  pocket-part  supplements  shall 
be  printed  as  Senate  documents. 

Sec.  3.  There  shall  be  printed  four  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  seventy  additional 
copies  of  the  hardbound  u  vised  editions 
prepared  pursuant  to  clause  ( 1 )  of  the  flzst 
section  and  of  all  cumulative  pocket-part 
supplements  thereto,  of  which  two  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-four  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thlrty-slx 
copies  shaU  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
and  one  thousatul  copies  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  All 
Member*  of  the  Congress,  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  Delegates  and  Resi- 
dent Commissioners,  newly  elected  subse- 
quent to  the  Issuance  of  the  hardbound  re- 
vised edition  prepared  pursuant  to  such 
clause  and  prior  to  the  first  hardbound  de- 
cennial revised  edition,  who  did  not  receive  a 
copy  of  the  edition  prepared  pursuant  to 
such  clause,  shall,  upon  timely  request,  re- 
ceive one  copy  of  such  edition  and  the  then 
current  cumulative  pocket-part  supplement 
and  any  further  supplements  thereto.  All 
Members  of  the  Congress.  Vice  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  and  Delegates  and  Resi- 
dent Commissioners,  no  longer  serving  after 
the  Issuance  of  the  hardbound  revised  edi- 
tion prepared  pursuant  to  such  clause  and 
who  received  such  edition,  may  receive  one 
copy  of  each  cumulative  pocket-part  sup- 
plement thereto  upon  timely  request. 

Sec.  4.  Additional  copies  of  each  hardbound 
decennial  revised  edition  and  of  the  cumula- 
tive pocket-part  supplements  thereto  shall  be 
printed  and  distributed  In  accordance  with 
the  provlslona  of  any  concurrent  resolution 
hereafter  adopted  with  respect  thereto. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prof^ated  such  sums,  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  17755, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  OTHER  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.  1971 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
177551  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30. 1971.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  CTerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
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object — the  conferees  have  cut  $80  mil- 
lion out  of  this  appropriation.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  In  a  letter  to 
the  chairman,  has  stated  that  any  sig- 
nlflcant  reduction  in  fiscal  year  1971 
SST  funding  would  increase  the  program 
cost  on  a  2-to-l  ratio.  In  other  words, 
by  cutting  the  $80  million,  the  program 
costs  will  be  increased  by  $160  million 
at  the  end  of  the  program. 

I  hope  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. In  his  explanation  of  what  the 
conferees  did.  wUl  make  clear  to  the 
House  how  the  strange  sleight-of-hand 
compromise  reached  by  the  conferees 
would  work:  namely,  how  a  $80  million 
reduction  will  result  in  a  $160  million 
cost  overrun. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  merely 
call  attention  of  the  House  to  this  morn- 
ing's       CONGBKSSIONAL        RlCOBD,        page 

41474.  I  placed  in  the  Record  an  article 
on  a  subsonic  carrier  which  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is 
developing,  which  will  do  everything  that 
the  8upersc8ilc  transport  would  do  at 
substantially  less  cost:  without  the  ex- 
penditure of  $3  billion  or  $4  billion: 
ftlthout  creating  sonic  booms,  and  with- 
out endangering  the  outer  atmosphere 
at  excessive  altitudes. 

I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  read  this  arti- 
cle— it  is  on  page  41474  of  this  morn- 
ing's Rzcoro — before  making  a  declsloa 
on  this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  PUCINSKI,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  what  is  being  offered 
here  by  way  of  an  $80  million  cut,  as  a 
result  of  the  conference,  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  SOP  so  far  as  the  SST  Is  concerned. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  la  being  offered 
here,  as  I  understand,  is  a  $210  million 
additional  appropriation  which  will  ulti- 
mately become  $1.5  bUllcm  and  which 
will  ultimately  become  $4  blUlon  or  $5 
billion  to  develop  a  supersonic  transport 
to  serve  less  than  2  percent  of  the  flying 
public  of  America.  As  the  article  I  re- 
ferred to  points  out,  NASA  Is  developing 
a  new  subsonic  caJrler  which  it  esti- 
mates will  by  1980  carry  the  majority  of 
air  travelers  In  America.  So  we  are  argu- 
ing about  spending  another  $210  million 
on  the  SST  boondoggle,  even  though  we 
have  reason  to  believe  It  will  never  be 
certificated  and  which  the  British  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  get  out  from 
under,  but  they  cannot.  This  is  an  agree- 
ment to  spend  another  $210  minion  here 
on  the  SST,  and  that  Is  all  it  Is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  a  $80  million  reduc- 
tion from  the  figure  that  the  House  ap- 
proved, which  I  say  again  Is  In  the  nature 
of  a  SOP  to  those  of  us  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  are  opposed  to  fur- 
ther construction  of  the  SST,  at  least  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  YATES.  The  gentleman  la  exactly 
right.  Earlier  this  year  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  stated  that  as  a  result  of 
the  $30  million  reduction  in  SST  funding 
last  year  there  would  be  an  additional 
cost  overnm  of  $76  million  on  the  SST. 
That  Is  why  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation in  commenting  upon  what  the 
conference  reduction  was  likely  to  be, 
said  that  any  reduction  below  $250  mil- 
lion would  result  In  twice  the  amount  of 
the  reduction.  So  there  will  be  $160  mil- 
lion in  addition  to  this  program  overall 
rather  than  a  $80  million  reduction. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massach  usetts  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 
The  CieTk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 11.  1970.) 

Mr.  BOLAND  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Long)  . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland-  Mr.  Speaker, 
nothing  significant  is  to  be  gained  by  vot- 
ing $210  million  for  the  SST  Instead  of 
$290  million  An  appropriation  of  $210 
million  still  keeps  the  SST  alive:  it  will 
still  be  built  and  will  cost  no  less  in  the 
long  run.  A  year  from  now  we  wlU  be 
urged  to  go  ahead  with  the  SST  on  the 
ground  that  we  have  put  $918  million  In- 
stead of  $998  million  into  it.  The  foot  In 
the  door  will  be  a  size  9  instead  of  a  size 
10,  but  It  will  still  be  a  foot  Ir  the  door. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  voting  of  $210 
million  instead  of  $290  million  will  prob- 
ably subject  the  SST  to  greater  eventual 
cost  inflation  as  a  result  of  the  longer 
stretch-out.  The  small  sum  also  detracts 
from  the  argument  that  the  SST  is 
needed  to  provide  employment.  The  un- 
employment facing  the  United  States  is 
temporan'  unemployment — or  should  be. 
And  any  jusUflcation  of  the  SST  that  it 
is  needed  to  provide  Jobs  should  rest  on 
Jobs  needed  in  the  near  future,  not  the 
distant  future.  What  we  need  is  full  em- 
ployment gotten  from  producing  things 
we  need  rather  than  a  plane  that  may 
pollute  the  upper  atmosphere:  may  make 
so  much  noise  that  it  will  not  be  allowed 
to  fly  over  the  United  States:  may  re- 
quire such  take-off  and  landing  distance 
that  few  airports  can  handle  it :  vrlll  cost 
the  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars:  will 
bleed  the  airlines :  and  will  price  its  rides 
so  high  that  only  the  rich  can  afford  to 
travel  In  it. 


The  Senate-House  conference  agree- 
ment— a  cut  from  $290  miUion  to  $210 
million — is  reminiscent  of  the  surgeon 
who  cuts  off  a  toe  when  the  foot  is  in- 
fected, then  cuts  off  the  foot  when  the 
infection  spreads  to  the  leg.  The  whole 
job  of  amputating  the  SST  should  be 
done  this  year.  It  will  be  less  painful  and 
less  cosUy  than  postponing  it  until  later. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 

I  Mr.  ECKBAKST) . 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  time  comes  there  shall  have  to  be  a 
motion  to  concur  with  the  Senate 
amendments  with  respect  to  an  aspect 
of  this  bill  which  puts  up  $28  million  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  armed  guards  on 
airplanes  In  order  to  prevent  them  from 
being  hijacked  and  to  prevent  air  piracy. 

This  $28  million  under  the  conference 
report  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Airport  and 
Airways  Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union  wUI  recall  that  KB.  19444 
came  up  before  this  body  and  was  passed. 
However,  H.R.  19444  came  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  in- 
cluded a  one-half  of  1  percent  addition 
to  the  tax  which  builds  up  the  trust  fund. 
So.  the  amount  would  be  raised  from  8 
to  8.5  percent. 

Now.  what  happened  here  is  that  HJS. 
19444  never  got  any  further.  It  passed 
this  body  but  it  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 
That  bill  never  went  to  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  be- 
cause it  proposed  a  tax. 

So.  what  we  have  here  is  a  bill  coming 
back  to  us.  at  least  a  conference  report 
suggesting  a  motion  to  concur  with  the 
Senate  amendment  that  completely  re- 
moves the  question  of  policy:  that  is. 
whether  or  not  to  tamper  with  the  trust 
fund,  from  the  proper  committee  of  the 
House  which  deals  with  such  matters  and 
that  is  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  upon  which  I  serve. 

What  we  have,  then,  is  a  raid  on  that 
fund  with  neither  a  bill  in  the  Senate  to 
support  it  nor  a  bill  In  the  Houae  to  sup- 
port it.  and  a  proposal  which  has  never 
been  before  this  House. 

You  wiU  recall  that  HR.  19444  avoided 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  because  it  dealt  with  a 
tax  and.  therefore.  It  would  not  go  Into 
the  trust  fund  which  we  have  established 
under  Public  Law  91-258.  But.  now,  we 
would  raid  this  fund  without  putting  any 
more  money  in  it.  In  a  program  that  I 
feel  Is,  from  the  standpoint  of  efBcacy, 
very  questionable  But  beyond  the  ques- 
tion of  the  merits,  if  we  permit  a  con- 
ference committee  to  write  policy  with 
respect  to  the  use  of  the  Airport  and  Air- 
ways Trust  Fund,  then  we  absolutely 
avoid  the  ordinary  processes  of  the  House 
and  of  the  Senate  or  considering  these 
policies  within  the  proper  committee  to 
make  the  determination  as  to  whether 
or  not  such  funds  should  be  so  diverted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  act  in  haste. 
This  Is  an  act  which  Is  put  together  as  a 
last- minute  effort  to  pay  for  the  forces  on 
the  airplanes  which  has  not  been  In  any 
way  considered  by  any  appropriate  com- 
mittee of  either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 
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Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 

genUemim  yield? 

Mr.  BCKHABDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  discuss  this  with  the  gentleman.  I 
believe  that  we  are  both  attempting  to 
accompUsli  the  same  purpose,  to  explain 
to  the  House  what  the  reasoning  wa»  of 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  in  put- 
ting tills  money  In. 

The  Senate  bill  put  it  in  with  language 
that  said  that  it  would  not  be  spent  until 
the  legislation  which  has  already  passed 
the  House,  as  the  gentleman  has  de- 
scribed, of  providing  for  these  guards  on 
airliners,  and  providing  the  tax.  would 
be  passed. 

Mr  BCKHARDT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  McFALL.  The  money  would  come 
out  of  the  trust  fund  in  that  case  If  the 
legislation  is  passed.  What  we  have  done 
is  take  out  of  the  Senate  language  the 
requirement  that  the  legislation  be 
passed,  but  still  allowed  to  stay  in  the 
portion  that  authorizes  It  to  come  from 
ihe  trust  fund.  We  felt  the  time  Is  now  to 
provide  these  air  carrier  guards,  and  if 
we  should  take  this  monej-  from  the  trust 
fund,  and  if  the  legislation  Is  passed, 
then  it  would  be  put  back  In  the  trust 
fund. 

We  feel  that  it  is  essential  that  the 
House  has  spoken,  and  that  the  House 
believes  it  is  essential  to  provide  these 
guards,  and  we  have  provided  to  do  it  in 
this  way. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BOIAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  the  lucid  explanation, 
but  1  would  like  to  fwint  out  one  thing 
about  it.  The  House  never  Eijreed  to  use 
the  trust  fund.  The  question  of  poUcy 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  trust  fund  should 
be  depleted  is  an  entirely  different  ques- 
tion of  policy  than  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  trust  fund  should  be 
used  as  a  repository  of  tax  funds  which 
are  then  In  turn  spent,  and  replenished. 
Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  we 
must  protect  the  trust  fund,  but  it  seems 
to  me  when  we  were  In  conference  on  thla 
matter  that  the  legislation  to  which  the 
gentieman  referred  provided  it  could  be 
used  for  safety,  and  it  was  my  impres- 
sion that  by  stopping  hijacking  and  try- 
ing to  prevent  hijacking,  contributes  to 
safety  In  the  air.  It  seems  to  me  that 
when  we  have  hijacking  in  the  air  we 
have  an  unsafe  situation,  so  that  the  use 
of  these  funds  for  safety  purposes,  as 
far  as  preventing  hijacking,  was  within 
the  pun-lew  of  the  act. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Let  me  say  this:  I 
am  as  much  defending  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  for- 
eign Commerce,  rather  more  so.  than  de- 
fending the  question  I  am  raising  here. 
If  this  bin  had  originally  been  a  bill 
which  did  not  tax.  but  affected  the  fund 
itself,  the  bni  would  have  gone  to  the 


Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  to  determine  policy  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  trust  fund  moneys. 
The  only  reason  it  escaped  the  purview 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  was  by  the  tax  gim- 
mick, and  because  there  was  a  tax.  the 
fund  would  not  practically  be  affected. 
I  have  serious  misdoubts  about  the 
policy  question  not  being  decided  by  the 
two  committees. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHAFIDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  a  good  point.  If  these 
funds  are  to  be  provided  they  ought  to 
come  from  the  general  Treasury,  not 
from  the  airways  and  airport  bill  that 
passed  the  House.  Nowhere  In  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  passed  by  the  House 
does  It  provide  that  we  pay  for  guards 
on  the  planes,  and  there  Is  a  serious 
question  In  our  minds  whether  there 
should  be  a  specific  tax  earmarked  for 
that  purpose.  It  ought  to  be  borne  by 
the  public  as  a  whole,  not  by  the  users 
of  airlines.  It  ought  to  come  out  of  the 
Treasury,  not  the  trust  fund. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  That  is  right.  That 
Is  what  the  Senate  bill  provided  for 
originally.  The  Senate  bill  said  It  will 
come  from  the  general  revenues.  The  bill 
we  passed  over  here  said  It  would  come 
from  a  special  tax.  but  neither  the  Sen- 
ate committee  nor  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the 
House  said  the  trust  fund  should  be  de- 
pleted. It  came  In  as  a  conference  com- 
mittee proposal,  and  that  Is  the  only 
basis  for  It;  it  has  never  been  heard  by 
either  of  the  committees  on  the  Senate 
side,  or  on  the  House  Me. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suggest  to  both  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Nothing 
In  the  bill  that  the  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  Committee  passed  nor 
the  bill  that  came  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  indicated  the  specific 
nature  of  the  safety  devices  for  which 
the  trust  funds  would  be  expended,  and 
certainly  the  use  of  armed  guards  as  a 
preventative  for  highjacking  would  In- 
dicate that  we  are  using  this  money  for 
safety  on  the  airlines.  That  certainly  is 
within  the  spirit  or  the  legislation  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Issue 
Is  a  relatively  simple  one.  TTils  House 
passed  overwhelmingly  some  weeks  ago 
the  bill  H.R.  19444  and  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  that  bin  was  to  provide  that  the 
amounts  in  the  trust  fund  should  be 
available,  as  provided  by  appropriations 
acts,  to  pay  those  obligations  of  the 
Dnlted  States  Incurred  before  July  1, 
1872.  for  the  training,  salaries,  and  other 
expenses  of  guards  having  the  same  pow- 
ers as  U.S.  marshals  to  accompany  air- 
craft operated  by  air  carriers  which  are 
UjS.  cltliens. 


The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that 
the  bill  passed  the  House,  and  I  would 
think  the  protest  comes  too  late  from 
both  of  the  gentlemen  from  Texas,  be- 
cause I  do  not  recall  any  objection  the 
day  that  this  bill  was  on  the  floor.  The 
gentleman  who  Is  now  in  the  chair  was 
handling  the  bill,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Bvurrea)  agreed  to 

it, 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
Is  that  we  are  now  training  over  2,500 
guards.  The  cost  to  provide  for  2.500 
guards  on  aircraft  and  also  to  survey  pas- 
sengers at  the  various  airports  Is  going 
to  run  around  $38  million.  The  bill  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arkaiusas  (Mr. 
Mills)  presented  to  this  House  some 
weeks  ago  provided  for  a  one-half  of 
1  percent  Increase  In  passenger  taxes. 

The  question  here  Is  whether  or  not 
the  people  who  use  the  airways  are  going 
to  pay  for  this  safety  or  are  the  fimds 
going  to  be  taken  out  of  the  general  funds 
of  the  Treasury,  thereby  assessing  that 
cost  upon  the  people  who  never  ride  the 
airways.  There  are  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  who  never  have  and 
who  never  will  fly  In  passenger  aircraft. 
Why  should  they  pay  for  security  guards? 
So  it  Is  the  contention  of  this  commit- 
tee that  this  money  ought  to  come  out 
of  the  trust  fund. 

How  much  money  is  In  the  trust  fund? 
As  of  June  30.  1971,  I  think  the  receipts 
will  amount  to  around  S612  million.  So 
should  we  permit  the  $612  million  to  re- 
main there  unused  and  take  the  $28  mil- 
lion out  of  the  general  fund  as  some 
would  suggest?  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
should  make  all  of  the  taxpayers  pay  for 
the  services  that  we  are  giving  to  those 
who  only  fly  commercial  aircraft. 

It  Is  that  simple,  and  I  submit  that 
what  the  committee  recommends  here 
Is  the  proper  action  to  take. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  The  gentleman  men- 
tions that  I  did  not  raise  this  question  at 
the  time  of  the  previous  bUl.  If  he  will 
look  at  the  Record  of  September  30,  1970, 
at  page  34325,  there  is  a  statement  I 
made  at  that  time  on  that  point  in  an  ex- 
change discussion  with  Mr.  Moss,  who 
also  raised  the  point.  What  we  were  rais- 
ing at  that  time  was  what  ultimately 
happened  here.  We  were  iiuggestlng  that 
the  trust  fund  was  subject  to  a  raid.  But 
at  that  time  the  raid  was  not  quite  ob- 
vious, because  It  was  said  that  the  one- 
half  of  1  percent  would  replenish  the 
trust  fund.  Now  we  are  confronted  with 
the  situation  that  Is  an  absolute  and  di- 
rect raid  of  the  trust  fund,  and  which  Is 
a  matter  wholly  subject  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  both  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man has  made  his  point,  and  I  hope  I 
made  my  point. 

Once  again  let  me  say  that  as  of  the 
end  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  user 
tax  receipts  In  that  trust  fund  will 
amount  to  better  than  $600  mBUon. 
Again,  how  do  you  want  to  pay  the  secu- 
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rity  guards?  Should  they  be  paid  out  of 
the  trust  fund,  or  should  those  who  do 
not  fly  airliners  pay  the  cost  of  airway 
safety  for  those  who  do  fly?  It  Is  really 
that  simple. 

The  airline  Industry  and  the  commer- 
cial carriers  are  opposed  to  taking  any- 
thing out  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Fund  except  grants-in-aid  for  air- 
ports, and  facilities  and  equipment.  They 
do  not  want  us  even  to  touch  operations, 
when  the  basic  law  establishing  the  Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund  clearly  pro- 
vides that  money  shall  be  used  out  of  the 
trust  fund  for  the  purpose  of  paying  tor 
certain  operations  of  the  FAA.  It  clearly 
says  so. 

I  would  suggest  that  some  members  of 
the  other  body  and  some  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  read  the  basic  act.  If  we  were 
violating  the  sanctity  of  the  trust  fund, 
that  would  be  a  different  matter.  But  the 
basic  law  specifically  provides  for  fund- 
ing these  operations  out  of  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  and  that  Is  the 
reason  why  the  conmilttee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  It  did. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  . 

(Mr.  YATES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  very 
much  Impressed  by  the  argument  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  on  the 
last  Issue  that  was  presented.  He  said: 

There  ftre  millions  of  people  who  wUl  not 
ay  the  ftlrwmya.  Why  should  they  p*y  for  costs 
In  connection  with  ItT 

There  wUl  be  millions  of  people  who 
will  not  fly  the  S8T.  Why  should  they  pay 
for  It  In  their  taxes? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Masisachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  know  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  contest  the  SST  program.  How- 
ever, the  SST  Is  not  going  to  be  paid  for 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatis) 
Is  completely  familiar  with  the  record. 
It  Is  the  judgment  of  those  who  support 
this  program,  that  if  we  sell  300  of  the 
SST's,  we  will  get  the  entire  $1,300,000.- 
000  back  that  we  will  spend  for  research 
and  development,  and  that  Is  the  only  ex- 
tent to  which  this  Oovemment  Is  being 
committed.  Any  number  above  300  will 
bring  a  royalty,  and  If  we  .sell  500  of  the 
planes,  we  will  get  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion back  In  royalties. 

The  gentleman  will  dispute  this.  I 
know.  He  has  done  It  well  In  the  subcom- 
mittee: be  has  done  it  well  on  the  floor 
of  the  House:  he  has  done  it  well  on  the 
radio,  television,  and  In  the  newspapers. 
But  that  Is  our  contention.  The  gentle- 
man can  disagree.  If  he  wishes. 

Mr.  YATES  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
knows  very  well  that  It  Is  a  long  road  to 
the  time  when  the  Oovemment  will  be- 
gin to  be  paid,  especially  If  the  Govern- 
ment has  to  make  available  the  $3  or  $4 
billion  which  will  be  needed  to  produce 
the  plane.  That  Is  the  only  way  the  Gov- 
ernment will  get  the  royalties.  If  the 
royalties  ever  come  In. 

Mark  my  words,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Is  going  to  ask  the  tax- 


payer to  advance  that  $3  or  $4  billion, 
and  It  must  t>e  advanced  before  you 
ever  get  the  first  royalties  from  any  kind 
of  sale  ol  the  plane. 

But  I  am  here  today  to  talk  about  tWs 
conference  report,  this  strange,  this  per- 
plexing, this  slelght-of-hand  conference 
report,  which  cuts  appropriations  at  this 
time  only  to  have  the  cut  restored  and 
doubled  at  the  end  of  producing  the  pro- 
totype. TO  my  mind,  it  Is  worse  than  the 
original  action  of  the  House  In  voting 
the  whole  appropriation,  because  strik- 
ing the  entire  appropriation  Is  much  bet- 
ter than  handling  the  program  on  this 
kind  of  piecemeal  basis  that  will  satisfy 
nobody. 

Mr.  Speaker,  pity  the  poor  taxpayers. 
To  this  outrageously  expensive  program, 
the  conferees  by  their  action  have  added 
another  $180  million  in  cost  overruns. 
The  $80  million  cut  by  the  conference  for 
this  fiscal  year  win  require  an  additional 
$180  million  at  the  end  of  the  program 
to  complete  the  prototype.  The  same 
tricky  procedure  took  place  this  year.  We 
cut  the  program  by  $30  mlUlon  last  year, 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation 
came  before  our  committee  and  said  that 
as  a  result  of  our  action,  another  $76 
mUllon  had  to  be  added  to  the  program 
In  order  to  complete  It  Thus,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Instead  of  the  $750  million  limitation 
on  Oovemment  funds  placed  on  this  pro- 
gram by  President  Keimedy  when  he 
launched  It  In  1963.  It  wUl  be  exactly 
twice  what  President  Kennedy  said  the 
Oovemment  was  going  to  spend  on  the 
program. 

We  now  have  a  program  that  wUl  cost 
$1.500.000.000 — exactly  twice. 

The  conference  report  Is  equally  un- 
satisfactory to  the  contractor.  To  a  finely 
tuned  production  schediile  for  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  and  innovative  new  air- 
craft, the  conferees  have  brought  by 
their  action  disruption  and  chaos.  The 
production  lines  wlU  have  to  be  extended 
in  time  and  the  subcontracts  renegoti- 
ated. 

With  the  subcontractor  and  the  con- 
tractor and  the  suppliers  and.  yes.  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  voted  for  this 
program  because  they  wanted  to  main- 
tain employment,  this  action  of  the  con- 
ferees in  their  report  and  th?  $90  million 
cut  will  certainly  cause  layoffs. 

These  are  not  only  my  vievre.  These 
are  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, Mr.  Volpe.  In  a  letter  this  year 
on  December  9.  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  this  Is  what  Secretary  Volpe 
said  would  result  from  the  action  of  the 
conferees: 

WhUe  It  Is  possible  to  direct  severe  pro- 
gram reductions — those  t>elow  $350  minion 
level — conferees  should  be  ewure  that  In  es- 
sence this  would  destroy  the  prototype  pro- 
gram as  we  know  It  today.  Since  this  is 
such  a  drastic  reduction  of  progrmm  support 
by  all  previous  Congresses,  we  have  not  ana- 
lyzed the  Impact  In  quantitative  details,  bow- 
ever,  the  following  points  should  be  under- 
stood: 

1.  The  contracts  would  have  to  he  renego- 
tiated and  It  :*  obvloua  that  the  Govern- 
ment's Shan  of  the  cost  would  Increase  slg. 
niflcantly. 

3.  All  aubcontracts  would  be  terminated 
and  it  Is  doubtful  that  other  subcoDtrmo- 
tors  could  tM  assembled  In  light  of  the  de- 
preaaed  attuatlon  of  onr  aeroapaoe  IndustTy 
today. 


To  add  Insult  to  Injury,  the  conferees 
said  In  the  report  to  the  Department 
and  to  tlje  contractor — and  this  Is  In  the 
report  In  essence — ^that  this  $80  million 
out  will  lie  made  now  and  we  will  review 
to  see  If  we  should  restore  the  funds 
later  on.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  yo- 
yo financing  of  the  worst  kind. 

It  will  be  argued  that  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  the  program  want  this 
kind  of  chaos,  this  kind  of  disruption. 
We  do  not  want  this  kind  of  frenetic  dis- 
ruption. We  want  to  bring  this  program 
to  an  end,  but  we  want  it  kiUed  quickly 
and  cleanly,  not  in  the  messy,  lingering, 
painful  fashion  recommended  In  this  re- 
port by  the  conferees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  time  to  stop 
this  program — now — Ijefore  the  Govern- 
ment plunges  into  the  second  half  of  Its 
$1,500,000,000  expenditure  on  these  pro- 
totypes. 

This  is  the  time  to  stop  this  program- 
now — before  we  tie  the  Government  In- 
evitably to  the  additional  $3  or  $4  bil- 
lion, which  wlU  be  needed  to  produce  the 
SST  and  to  pay  the  royalties  the  chair- 
man of  the  suljcommlttee  alluded  to. 

This  Is  the  time  to  stop  the  program — 
now — ^when  the  Government  is  faced  with 
$15  billion  In  deficit  this  year. 

This  Is  the  time  to  stop  this  pro- 
gram— now — so  that  the  funds  des- 
perately needed  for  more  vital  programs 
win  be  made  available  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  programs  like  the  drug 
abuse  program,  which  has  been  allocated 
for  this  fiscal  year  the  amount  of  $154 
million,  are  the  programs  I  refer  to.  That 
Is  a  meager  amount  which  is  supposed  to 
take  care  of  aU  aspects  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem Including  law  enforcement,  treat- 
ment, rehabilitation,  education,  training, 
and  research.  Is  that  more  important 
than  the  SST  program?  Talk  about  pri- 
orities. The  amount  aUocated  for  the 
drug  program  Is  only  two- thirds  of  this 
years  allocation  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  few  hours  saved  in 
time  by  the  SST  is  not  the  answer  to 
what  the  American  people  want  In  air 
transportation  They  want  safety  above 
everything  else  They  want  to  eliminate 
air  crashes  like  the  one  that  took  place 
at  Huntington,  W.  Va..  when  the  Mar- 
shall University  footbaU  team  was  killed, 
when  the  plane  crashed  Into  an  airport 
that  did  not  have  adequate  facilities. 
That  Is  where  the  money  should  go.  The 
American  people  want  to  avoid  being 
stacked  up  In  the  skies,  and  they  want 
to  be  enabled  to  land.  They  do  not  want 
to  be  lined  up  on  the  airfield  unable  to 
take  off  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  SST 
will  not  help  that  situation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  SST.  hurtling 
through  the  skies  In  Its  Ume-savhig 
flight,  will  have  to  take  its  place  In  the 
stacks  of  planes  In  the  congestion  around 
the  country's  major  airports,  waiting  for 
its  chance  to  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  this  year,  on  April 
22,  Members  of  the  Congress  Joined  with 
students  all  over  the  countrj-  in  celebrat- 
ing Earth  Day.  On  that  day  mlUions  of 
people  all  over  the  country  expressed 
their  concern  about  what  was  being  done 
In  this  country  to  degrade  the  environ- 
ment. 

There  was  a  feeling  of  rebirth  and  ded- 
leaUon  on  that  day,  ol  seeking  to  bring 
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an  end  to  the  poUuUon  of  our  streams 
and  our  waterways,  of  the  poUution  ol 
our  skies  and  of  the  air  we  breathe,  of 
bringing  an  end  to  the  noise  and  to  the 
bedlam  that  surrounds  us  in  our  dally  ac- 
tivity Those  who  supported  the  princi- 
ples of  that  day  oppose  the  SST  pro- 
gram. They  consider  the  SST  to  be  an  lii- 
strument  for  further  polluting  the  qual- 
ity of  life  on  this  earth. 

Yes.  the  SST  will  bring  speedier  flight, 
but  it  will  bring  an  infernal  racket.  It 
will  bring  sonic  boom.  It  will  bring 
possible  pollution  of  the  upper  atmos- 
phere, the  laying  of  a  permanent  cloud 
cover  which  may  alter  the  temperature 
of  the  earth.  The  Nation's  environmental 
scientists  have  warned  about  this. 

Mr  Speaker,  those  who  call  the  SST 
a  step  f  or»ard  ought  to  take  another  look 
at  the  program.  If  this  Is  progress  we 
should  want  no  part  of  It. 

Little  has  been  said  about  the  sonic 
boom.  The  administration  has  lulled  the 
Nation  Into  complacency  by  saying  the 
SST  will  not  fly  supersonlcally  over  p«>- 
ulated  areas  In  this  country.  That  Is 
true  today.  But  that  assurance  Is  cer- 
tainly subject  to  Jeopardy  If  the  SST 
ever  flies,  because  It  Is  not  created  for 
subsonic  flight.  Requiring  It  to  do  go 
win  reduce  its  earning  power.  Its  eco- 
nomic viability  depends  ujxm  Ite  full 
speed.  The  pressure  will  be  enormous  to 
permit  supersonic  flight  with  the  boom 
over  land,  let  us  hope  and  pray  that  day 
will  never  come. 

There  has  been  little  objection  thus  far 
to  booms  being  sounded  over  the  ocean. 
Now  there  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention the  protest  of  distinguished 
oceanographers  and  marine  students  and 
scholars,  and  it  seems  to  me  their  view 
must  be  given  consideration.  I  attach 
their  views  and  their  names  hereto: 

OCXANOOmAPHEXS        *ND        tiAMSm       SCIIM'I'ISIO 

WuM  AoiiNir  BzruTXD  SST  Sonic  Books 

Ovn  TH«  Atlantic  Oc»an 

More  than  35  ocaanogr«phcn  koA  martiu 
scientists  from  world-tamous  occanogiaphlc 
mud  inarln«  naeaatb  institute  li»«  gone 
on  record  as  having  serious  concern  for  the 
wildlife  of  the  Worth  Atlantic  Ocean— If 
hundreds  of  supersonic  transport  planes 
iSSTB)  inflict  sonic  booms  on  this  ooaan 
night  and  day  fcr  decades.  

The  views  of  these  marlns  naturalists  were 
soUclted  on  Nov.  28.  1070.  by  the  Oitliens 
l^eogue  Against  the  Sonic  Boom,  and  their 
replies  In  the  form  of  signed  letters  of  pro- 
tan  «ere  received  a  few  days  later.  The  signed 
protests  re*d  ss  follows: 

TO   WHOM  rr  MAT  cowc^w 

As  one  who  hAS  been  cooceraed  with  the 
oceans  and  ocean  ecology  for  many  years.  I 
wish  to  protest  the  Bssumptlon  by  avlat^otl 
admlnistratorB  and  airline  offlctals  that  It  Is 
permissible  to  inflict  88T«'  aonlc  booms  on 
a  oooalderahle  fraction  of  the  North  Atiaatlc, 
day  and  night,  year  after  year,  lor  decades. 
At  present  no  adequate  answera  are  available 
to  questions  as  to  the  possible  barm  of  such 
booms.  Icnown  to  i>c  startling  to  men  and 
animals,  to  life  shove  and  below  the  surfs** 
of  the  ocean. 

Tlie  names  of  the  signers  are  indlcataa  eni 
tiie  attached  list.  Included  a«  Bcxna  of  the 
world's  rajiklng  experts  on  oceanogiapliy, 
ocean  ecology,  marine  blolDgy,  animal  phyid- 
ology.  etc. 

LMt  or  pcasoNS  siontho  th«  trrrxaa  or 
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AbbrevUtlons:  MBL:  Marine  Biological 
Laboratory.  Woods  Hole.  Mass.  WEOI:  Woods 
Hole  Ooeanocrapblc  Instttuta.  Woods  Bide. 


Dr  Eric  O.  Ball.  Trustee  of  MBL:  also  Mem- 
ber of  faculty  of  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Boston.  Mass. 

Dr    Lincoln  Baitsr,  n,  AppUed  Physicist 
in  Dept.  of  Applied  Oceanography.  WHOI. 
Dr.  Francis  O.   Carey.  ABslstant  Scientist 
in  Dept.  of  Biology,  WHOI. 

Dr.  Prancls  D.  Carlson,  Member  ot  Execu- 
tive Committee  ol  Board  ot  Trustees.  MBL. 
Dr.  Melbourne  K.  Carrlker,  Director  ot  Sys- 
tematlcs-Ecology  Program.  MBL. 

Prof.  James  P.  Case.  Instructor  in  Dept. 
of  Eiperlmenui  Invertebrate  Zoology.  MBL: 
also  Professor  of  Biology,  nnlv.  of  Califor- 
nia. Santa  Barbara.  CalUomta. 

Prof.  Roderick  K.  Clayton,  Instructor  in 
Dept.  ot  Physiology.  MBL:  also  Professor  ot 
Biology,  Cornell  Univ..  Ithaca.  N.T. 

Dr  Kathaniel  Corwln,  AnalyUcal  Chemist 
In  Dept.  of  Biology,  WHOI. 

Dr.  Sears  Crowell.  Member  of  Executive 
Committee  ot  Board  ot  Trustees,  MBL. 

Assist.  Prof.  Oary  L.  Freeman,  Instructor 
in  Dept.  of  Embryology,  MBL;  also  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Biology,  Dnlv.  of  California. 
San  Diego.  California. 

Assist.  Prof.  Jonathan  P.  Green.  Instruc- 
tor in  Dept.  of  Experimental  Invertebrate 
Zoology.  MBL:  also  Assistant  Professor  of 
Biology.  Brown  Univ.,  Providence.  R.I. 

Assoc.  Prof.  Michael  J.  Oreenberg.  Instruc- 
tor in  Dept.  of  Experimental  Invertebrate 
Zoology.  MBL;  also  Associate  Professor  of 
Biology.    Florida   SUte   Univ..   TsUahassee, 

"»■ 

Dr.  Robert  R.  L.  OuUlard.  Associate  Sci- 
entist in  Dept.  of  Biology.  WHOI 

Dr.  George  R.  Hampson.  Research  Asso- 
ciate in  Dept.  ot  Biology,  WHOI. 

Prof.  J.  WoodUnd  Hastings.  Member  of 
Executive  Committee  ot  Board  ot  Trustees. 
MBL:  also  Professor  of  Biology,  Harvard 
Univ..  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Dr.  Arthur  G.  Humes.  Acting  Resident 
Systematlst.  Systematlcs-Bcology  Program. 
MBL. 

Dr.  Columbus  O'D  IseUn.  Henry  Bryant 
Blgelow  Oceanographer  and  Acting  Chair- 
man of  Dept.  of  Theoretical  Oceanography 
and  Meteorology,  MBL. 

Prof.  Antone  O.  Jacobeon.  Instructor  in 
Dept.  ot  Embryology,  MBL:  also  Professor 
of  Biology.  Univ.  ot  Texas.  Austin.  Tex. 

Dr.  Bostwlck  H.  Ketobum.  AssocUte  Di- 
rector. WHOI. 

Dr.  Andrew  Konnerth.  Jr.,  Research  Asso- 
ciate In  Dept.  of  Biology.  WHOI. 

Dr.  Charlotte  P.  Mangtim.  Instructor  In 
Dept.  of  Experimental  Invertebrate  Zoology. 
MBL:  also  Associate  Professor  of  Biology, 
WUUam  and  Mary  College,  Wllllsmsburg.  Vs. 
Dr.  Raymond  P.  Markel.  Research  Associ- 
ate, Systemauca-Ecology  Program.  MBL. 

Dr.  Lawrence  B.  McCloakey,  Research  As- 
sociate. Systematlcs-Ecology  Program.  MBL. 
Prof.  Clark  P.  Bead,  Member  of  Executive 
Committee  of  Board  of  Trustees,  MBL:  also 
ProfsMor  ot  Biology.  Rice  Unlvemty.  Hous- 
ton. Texas. 

Dr.  Sumner  Blchman.  Instructor  In  Dept. 
of  Marine  Ecology.  MBL:  also  Dept.  of  Biol- 
ogy. Lawrence  Univ..  Appleton,  Wise. 

Dr.  Melvln  A.  Rosenfeld.  Manager  of  In- 
foimaUon  Processing  Center,  WHOI. 

Dr.  Howain  L.  Sanders,  Senior  Sdentlst  In 
Dept.  of  Biology.  WHOI. 

Dr.  Rudolph  S.  Scheltema,  Assistant  Sci- 
entist in  Dept.  of  Biology.  WHOL 

Dr.  DlMbeth  H.  Schioeder.  Reaeaich  As- 
scclate  In  Dept.  of  Physical  Oceanography, 
WHOI. 

Dr.  Lawrence  B.  Slobodkin,  Instructor  In 
Dept  of  Marine  Ecology.  MBL;  also  Dept.  of 
Biology.  State  TJiUv.  of  New  Tork.  Stony 
Brook.  N.T. 

Prof.  Malcolm  8.  Stelnhmg.  Trustee  and 
Inatructor  In  Dept.  of  Embryology.  MBL:  also 
Professor  of  Biology  at  Prinoeton  Univ., 
Princeton.  N  J. 

Prof.  Maurice  Suasman.  Izutmctor  In  Dept. 
of  Physiology.  MBL;  also  Profeasot  of  Biology. 
Brandels  Univ..  Waltbam.  Maaa 


Dr.  Albert  Saent-OyOfgyl,  Dlractor  of  In- 
stitute of  Muscle  Research,  MBL;  also  Con- 
sultant in  Dept.  ot  Physiology. 

Dr.  Andrew  O.  Sient-OyOrgyl,  Trustee  and 
Instructor  In  Dept.  of  Physiology.  MBL:  also 
Protaeeor  Biology,  Brandels  Univ..  Waltbam, 
Mass. 

Dr.  Ralph  F.  Vaccaro.  Associate  Scientist  In 
Dept.  of  Biology,  WHOL 

Dr.  Walter  S.  Vincent.  Trustee  of  MBL;  also 
Univ.  of  Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

Dr.  Stanley  W.  Watson.  Asaodate  Solentut 
in  Dept.  of  Biology.  WHOI. 

Prof  E.  O.  WUson.  Instructor  In  Dept.  of 
Marine  Ecology.  MBL:  also  Harvard  0nlv., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Prof.  David  A.  Tphantls.  Instructor  In 
Dept  of  Physiology.  MBL;  also  Profeaaor  of 
Biochemistry  and  Biophysics.  Cnlv.  of  Con- 
necticut. Storrs.  Conn. 


Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation  Appropriations. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts for  his  able  presentation  of  the 
conference  committee  action  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  approprla- 
Uon  bUl. 

I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to  a  very 
few  brief  comments  In  regard  to  the  bill 
of  special  interest  to  me. 

In  regard  to  the  SST,  I  believe  we  have 
whipped  this  issue  l»ckward  and  for- 
ward. I  will  say  here  today  what  I  said 
in  conference.  Three  of  us  signed  the 
report  with  the  exception  of  the  SST, 
but  as  I  said  In  conference  we  could  take 
a  vote  In  10  seconds,  for  everyone  knows 
how  he  Is  going  to  vote.  Everything  which 
has  U>  be  said  upon  it  has  been  said. 
I  am  sure  every  Member  has  made  up  his 
mind. 

In  fact,  this  House,  by  a  39-vote  mar- 
gin. Instructed  the  conferees  to  come  back 
with  a  figure  of  »290  million  rather  than 
»210  million.  Therefore,  what  we  say  here 
today,  will  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

So  I  will  concentrate  on  some  other 
items. 

The  $28  million  was  discussed  here. 
to  be  set  aside  to  meet  the  growing  dan- 
ger re.sulting  from  hijacking  and  sabo- 
tage and  other  activities  endangering  the 
.security  of  civil  aviation.  I  am  sure  I 
speok  for  all  of  us  here  when  I  say  that 
this  Is  a  most  serious  problem  which 
must  be  dealt  with  swiftly  and  effectively. 
Hopefully  these  funds  wlU  enable  all 
people  to  use  the  Nation's  airways  and 
to  do  so  with  confidence  and  peace  of 
mind,  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  this,  and  with 
the  conference  committee.  There  was  a 
unanimous  vote  that  this  money  should 
come  out  of  the  trust  fund.  HJl.  19444, 
which  bin  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
September  30,  1970.  was  most  explicit 
on  this  potot. 

The  gentleman  from  minola  (Mr. 
Yates)  says  he  does  not  see  why  the  SST 
should  come  from  funds  of  tlie  general 
taxpayers.  Likewise,  why  should  the  gen- 
eral taxpayers  pay  for  the  safety  of  peo- 
ple who  use  the  airways?  I  use  the  air- 
ways every  week.  I  am  taxed  an  excise 
tax.  This  should  go  to  provide  for  my 
safety  and  for  the  safety  of  other  people 
who  use  the  airways. 
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In  regard  to  the  highway  beautlflca- 
tion  program,  the  conference  members 
placed  an  obligational  limit  of  »8.5  mll- 
lin  on  the  program  for  this  purpose.  The 
only  reason  we  limited  It  to  $8  5  million 
was  that  the  new  authorization  bill  is 
still  In  conference.  I  am  certain,  consid- 
ering the  discussion  we  had  In  the  con- 
ference and  the  discussions  I  have  had 
with  the  chairman,  that  wheo  the  au- 
thorization bill  is  finally  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate,  is  out  of  conference 
and  signed  by  the  President  of  the  Dnlted 
States,  if  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation comes  up  with  a  supplemental  bill, 
we  will  give  serious  consideration  to  rais- 
ing this  limitation,  which  I  feel  should 
be  raised. 

The  House  limited  the  contract  au- 
thorization for  urtian  mass  transit  to 
$214  million.  In  conference  we  comprised 
this  limitation  to  $600  million. 

The  reason  why  this  was  not  in- 
creased In  the  full  amount  ot  $860  mil- 
lion In  the  bill  is  that  6  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  have  already  gone  by.  and 
we  felt  after  discussion  all  that  could  be 
spent  in  the  remaining  6  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  would  be  $600  million. 

I  know  many  Members  of  the  House 
have  spoken  to  me  on  this  particular 
item  and  they  are  very  pleased  with  this 
$600  million  figure  for  UMTA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  307  is  a  very  Im- 
portant provision,  which  further  pro- 
hibits further  construction  on  the  Mi- 
ami jetport  or  Uie  construction  of  any 
other  facility  in  the  Everglades  National 
Park  until  the  Department  ot  the  Inte- 
rior and  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion study  and  approve  an  airport  site 
that  will  not  have  any  adverse  environ- 
mental effects  on  the  ecology  of  the  Ever- 
glades. This  action  will  help  to  protect 
this  natural  resource  and  will  assure  that 
It  will  not  be  subjected  to  future  depreda- 
tions. At  the  same  time  a  search  for  a 
future  airport  site  to  meet  Uie  needs  of 
south  Florida  wUl  be  continuing. 


Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  exception  of 
item  4, 1  hope  the  conference  report  will 
be  approved. 

Mr.  BOLAND,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  Members  of 
the  House  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is 
a  conference  report  and  that  there  are 
more  programs  in  it  than  just  the  SST. 
The  conferees  have  brought  back  a  bill 
with  total  appropriations  of  $7,093,636,- 
668.  This  figure  is  $159,327,832  below  the 
budget  estimates. 

With  respect  to  new  obligational  au- 
thority, the  conference  agreement  pro- 
vides $2,608,134,605,  which  is  a  reduction 
of  $133,692,832.  or  about  5  percent,  from 
the  budget  estimates.  Other  comparisons 
with  the  conference  agreement  are  shown 
on  page  11  of  House  report  91-1730  un- 
der the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House. 

With  respect  to  the  conference  agree- 
ment, although  it  is  not  stated  In  every 
Instance  In  the  report.  It  was  clearly  the 
Intent  of  the  conferees  that  the  positions 
provided  over  the  House  allowance  should 
be  proportionate  to  the  additional  funds 
agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  SST  Is  certainly  the 
single  program  included  In  the  scope  of 
the  bill  which  has  received  the  most 
publicity.  It  was  also  the  most  dlfBcult 
item  to  reach  agreement  on  In  the  con- 
ference. The  House  had  originally  pro- 
vided the  full  $289,965,000  requested  for 
the  SST  program,  and  the  other  body 
had  not  provided  any  funds. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  $210 
million  will  be  appropriated  for  the  con- 
tinued development  of  the  SST.  I,  per- 
sonally, do  not  feel  that  it  Is  wise  to  re- 
duce this  program  at  this  time.  There  is 
no  question  about  the  fact  that,  when 
reductions  are  made  and  funding  Is 
pushed  Into  later  years,  costs  are  going 
to  increase.  Nevertheless,  if  we  were  go- 
ing to  get  final  action  on  an  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation, there  had  to  be  some  agreement 


reached  in  conference  on  the  SST.  It  was 
my  feeling,  and  the  feelings  of  a  majority 
of  the  House  conferees,  that  $210,000,000 
was  the  absolute  maximum  to  which  the 
Senate  would  agree.  This  will  provide 
enough  fimds  to  continue  the  prototyjie 
development  program. 

While  the  SST  Is  the  most  contro- 
versial item  in  the  bill,  there  are  many 
other  important  programs  whose  fimd- 
iiig  levels  will  be  greatly  affected  by  the 
final  action  on  this  bill  Based  on  the 
conference  agreement,  the  total  appro- 
priations in  the  bill,  not  coimting  the 
funds  for  the  SST.  wUl  be  $6,883,636,668, 
or  nearly  $7  billion. 

What  this  means  is  that  a  vote  for  the 
conference  report  is  also  a  vote  for: 

A  $600  million  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion program,  or  almost  a  200-percent  In- 
crease in  this  program  over  the  current 
level: 

Funds  for  2.265  additional  air  trafDc 
controllers; 

The  sum  of  $190  million  for  additional 
facilities  and  equipment  to  help  meet  the 
growing  air  traffic  congestion  and  avia- 
tion safety  problems ; 

The  sum  of  $4.35  billion  for  additional 
highway  construction; 
Additional  funds  for  highway  safety: 
The  sum  of  $50  million  in  subsidy  pay- 
ments to  air  carriers  to  help  make  air 
transportation  available  to  certain  small- 
er communities  that  would  not  otherwise 
be  served ; 

The  sum  of  $330  million  for  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  Washington.  D.C..  sub- 
way system;  and 

Funds  for  many  other  needed  trans- 
portation programs. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  vote  to  provide 
the  funds  needed  to  continue  our  Nation's 
transportation  programs  by  agreeing  to 
this  conference  report. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  place  in  the 
Record  a  summary  table  showing  the  ac- 
tions of  Congress  on  the  bill : 


COKPAHATIVt  STATEMENT  Of  ESTIMATES  ANO  AMOUNTS  APPROVED  FOR  1971 
|NoO-Ali  •moainU  ice  in  Iht  hnn  of  "iwoiptui™™"  unless  D<l»n«ise  inlicilnll 


A«flflcy  and  itsm 
(U 


1  Hew  bsdiat 

(oMiplioiiil) 

istiionty  fiicsl 

year  1970 


BsdiettsU- 

mtn  ol  Mw 

(obllcal»Ml) 

aulherny  fiscal 

yestl971 

«) 


NewlMdiM 

(oMnalionan  New  cUfllo- 

asUtonty  tlonal  audierity 

raeomffleiidad  raoomminded 

in  House  bill  in  Sanalo  bill 


Conference  action  cmnparad  wHk— 


(4) 


(5) 


Newooliia- 

Confefvncc  tional  aulhemy 

Ktion  1970 

(•)  m 


mui 

OEPABTMENT  OF  TKAKSPORTATION 

OtKce  of  the  Sacfsbry 

Salaries  anil  eipanssa J12.Mi,  000 

Trsei«onalion    pisnnlni,    fsmRk.    u4  ...__. 

MiSvinmt. :,— -v:^-  II.  "".I""! 

(irinls-in-ai<]  (or  nalural  gas  pipeline  lafaty i-ijii^ijj^ 

Co«aoliiUbooolilapartni«itfie«)5iiartsn...  '•SS'iS 

Civil  lupariomc  aircraft  devalopmtfll o5, 000,  OW 

Tobl,  Office  of  Ills  Sacreury Il3.0tl,0l» 

Coaal  Guaril 

Operating  axpetises -.  ^IS-^JMS* 

Appropnations  for  ilebl  reduction . »i,37fl 

SubUlil.  oeerabni  aipatises 4IS.OIW 

Awuisilion.cenilnietiee.andlniproveiiierti.  S,!SS.S<5 

Pati-edpa, ^IS'^ 

Blierve  iraininj... .-■.:-•  fi'SSJS 

KaseariUi.  devetoomenl.  last,  and  tnlgaUKi.  M.  500. 000 

Oil  poll»lionlund(5.  Dec.  9l-10«)_ 

Total.  Coast  Giu'd 5»«.1».0«° 

rootnotea  at  and  of  table. 


S».  910.000 


J17.IM.0O0 
14.900:000 


22.000.000 

1,000.000 .-   . 

•  4.MS.0aO  4.149.000 

2B.9S9.000       219.9(5,000. 


14. 900. 000 
1.000,000 
4,M9.000 


337.320.000       326.940.000         3a.ll9.O0O 


426.740.000 
137.063 


423. 900.  OOO 
117.00 


423.900.000 
137.063 


426. 602. 937 
100.000.000 
64.930.000 

10. 000. 000 
24.000.000 
39.000.000 


423.362.937 
90.000.000 
64.930.000 

29.900.000 
19.900.000 


423.362.937 
100.000.000 
64.930.000 

29.900.000 
23.000.000 
39.000,000 


itO.132.937       623. 292. 937       671.792.937 


117.939.000    +94.994.000       -J1.97S,000         +1305.000         -1305.000 

14  900  000        +3.500.000        -7. 500.000 hj-z^lz iiAi^ 

mSoOO  +SOo!0OO  -500.000  +500,000  -500,000 

210,  oS: 000    +12?000:000  '  -ra,9K.6oO'    -ra.WS.'OflO    +216.000.000" 

247.JI0.O00    +134. 3H.  000      -B.9«0t000     -79,160.000    +2OO.U9.0OO 

423,900,000       +7,532.742       -3.240.000 - 

137.063  -5,683 .^ 

♦SSS  ++»:».SS   zi'&Z-  -4^Mm  ■-*:«>:<>« 

U' 5X1,000       +5.780.000 - 

OTiSoloS      +20:000:000      -15,000  000      +20.000.000      -15.000.000 
650.2K.937     +6«,li«.B7       -9. MO  000     +Z7.000.CIIO      -21.i0a000 
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December  15,  1970 


(I) 


Budget  asti- 

1  N«w  tMidtet     males  of  now 

(oUiiational)      (ol>li^tionin 

auHionty  fiscal    authctity  fiscal 

leai  1970  ysai  1971 


Now  budiat 

(obliiatiodal)  Naw  oUI^ 

auttwntY  tional  authority 

lecofflmandod  racommandca 

in  Housa  bill  in  Sanata  bill 


Coflfwaflca  action  cofflparad  a 


Naw  obliga- 
Conleranca  tional  authorily 
action  1970 


<2) 


<3) 


<») 


(S) 


Housa  bill 

(9) 


Sanata  bHI 
(10) 


TITU  I— Contlniiad 
DEPT.   OF  TRANSPORTATION— Coo. 


Fwleral  Aviabon  Adfflinist/ation 

Oparatioiis 

FactliUasand  aquipmant - 

Baaaatdi  and  datelopoant ;-,--•:•.- 

Oparatioa  and  mawnananca.  National  Capital 

Aif  porta. ■ 

ConsMKlion.  Nalioaal  Capital  Aitpoits 

G  rants-in-ak)  loi  airports ■ 

LimitaUon  on  oblicatiofls. . 


;s<S.647.(KI0 
224.001.000 
41.2».0QO 

10.150.000 
1.900.000 
50.000.000 


t9Sl,SS5.000 
190.  COO.  000 
47.500.000 

lO.SW.OOO 
11.000.000 


i923.U5.000 
190. 000. 009 
45.000.000 

10,500.000 
4.000.000 


•  1951.  U5,  OOO 
190.000.000 
47.500.000 

10.500.000 
4,000.000 


t951,ll85.IX»  +H0S.23J.0OO +»2I,000,000  . 

190  OOO.OOO      -34.000.000 .^. 

45.000.000        +1,720,000      -<2.50a;00O 


-12.500.000 


10,500.000 
4.  OOO.  000 


-100.000  . 
-7.000.000  . 


V(i6o.  000.000}    (220.000.000) 


Tolal.  Fadaral  A.Utlon  Administration-  1.172.977.000    1. 210. 9«5. 000    1.173,385.000    l.203.«i.00O    1.201,385.000      +28.408.000 


+350.000 
+2. 100. 000 

t(J    (JQQ    QQQ 

■(2SO.'6m.'666J(+250:  OOo!  OOO)(+i56."0o6,"M6)"(+3O.OOO.'aOO)(+25O.0OO.0OO) 
'^  -2.  500. 000 


-9.600.000    +28,000,000 


Approp'riatiofl 

Trust  fund  limitatiofl  (transfei).. 


to     liqaldata     omtract 


512.500 
(14,773.500) 


-1.300.683 
(-907.631) 


-12,500 
(-182.  »0) 


+12.500 
(+52.500) 


-12.500 
(-52.500) 


Fedaral  Hifbway  Adninistration 
Oliea  at  tha  Administrator,  salarias  and 

181X183  1525.000  500.000  525.000 

(liSssiatJ)      (14.956.000)      (14,721.000)      (14.826,000) 
Buresuof  Public  Roads:  Limitstiori  on  lan- 

(rjl  eipantas 

redersl-iid   highways  (trust  luntf— sppro- 

[,^,l,o^,s  10  l«l"'"«^';»'^  ••*°'''*;^4  <i5  j„,0OO)(4.360.0OO.0O0)(4.3S0.34O.00O)(4.352.39O.0OO)(4.351.365.OO0)  (-67.914.000)    (-8,635,000)    (+1,025.000)    (-1,025.000) 
Righl-ol-wiy  ravoininf  fund  (trust  fund— 

'™*  (35,000,000)      (35,000,000)     (35,000,000)    (-5,000,000) 

500,000  -600,000  -300,000 


•  525,000 
(14.956.000) 

(63.368,913)    >(77,913.000)     (68.488,000)      (70,433,000)      (69,460,500)    (+6,090.587)    (-8,452.500)       (+972.500)       (-972,500) 


(40,000,000) 
1.100.000 


(35.000.000) 
800.000 


500.000 


(5. 000.  OOO) 

((6. 100. 000) 

2.510.301 


(20.000,000) 

8(8.552.000) 

4.118.000 


appropriation 

author  lutien 

HiKhway  beautificftian: 

Approprialion- - 

Appropriation    to    Uqutdats    canUact 

auUtorization 

Limilalwn  on  oliliKatiens 

Motor  carrier  salaty , 

ForcsIhiKbMays:  

Appropnahon  to  liqoidata  contract  aO' 

L™Son°.nobliubons (18,00a000)    -(33,000,000) 

Public  laids  highwiyi; 

Appfopnition  to  liquHlit*  conUKt  au- 

UmitiSSYn  obligations (8.000,000)    .(16,000,000)     (iqCOftOOO) 


500,000 


(16.500.000)      (16.500.000)        (16.500^)  (  +  11,500.000) 

(5  500000) -..    (8.SOO.00O)    (-7.600.000) 

3443000  3.718.000  3,580.500       1-1.070,1S9 


(-3.  500. 000)., 
(-52.000) 
-537.500 


(+3.000.000)  (+8.500.000) 
+137.500         -137,500 


Cbamiial  Memorial  Highway. ............. 

Total  Federal  Highway  AdmiiMstra- 
boo - 

Nahonal  Highway  Safety  Buraau 

Traffic  and  highway  safety : 

Appropriation  

By  Iranslar 

State  aid  community  highway  safety: 

Appioptiation  to  liquidate  contract  au- 
thor iialJon — 

LifflitatiOTi  on  obligations 


(25.000.000)      (20.000.000)      (15.000.000)      (20,000,000)      (17.500,000)  (-7.500,000)    (-2.500,000)    (+2,500,000)    (-2.500,000) 

(22,500,000)      (33,000,000)      (27,750,000)  (+9,750.000)    (-5.250,000)    (+5.250,000)    (-5.250,000) 

(7,000,000)      (15.000,000)      (13,000,000)      (15,00a000)      (14,000,000)  (+7,000,000)    (-1,000.000)    (+1,000.000)    (-1,000,000) 

(16,000,000)      (13,000,000)  (+5.000,000)    (-3.000.000)    (+3.000.000)    (-3.000.000) 

4,000.000 -4.000.000  

9.4Z3.4S4           S.443,000          4,443.000          4. 743.  OOO          4,583,000  -4, 83ft  484         -850.000           +150.000           -150.000 


3a  171. 665      w  53, 075, 000 
(2.071,221)       (2.611,000) 


40,435.000 
(2,611,000) 


(30,000,000)      (61,000,000)      (51.000,000) 
(7ft  000. 000)    ■(80,000,000)      (70,000.000) 


47.601.000 
(2,611,000) 


(51,000,000) 
(80,000,000) 


42,935,000      +12.763,315 
(2,611.000)       (+539,779)  . 


-10, 14a  000       +2,500,000       -4.666,000 


(51,000,000)  (+21,000,000)  (-lftOOO,000) ™-™--;  -i-iiiiij; 

Xn.vni.m')  (+5.000,000)  (-5,000.000)  (+5.000.000)  (-s,ooo,ooo) 


Total,     Naboiul     Highway    Safely 
Bureau - 30,171,665 


Federal  Railroad  Administration 


51,075.000         40.435.000         47.6Ol.0OO         42.935,000      +12,763.335      -lftl40.000        +2,500,000         -4.666,000 


Office  of  the  Adminiatrator,  salaries  and 
eipenses — 

Bureau  ot  Railroad  Safety 

High-speed  ground  transportaliofl  researdi 
and  davolooment 

Railroad  research  — - 


1.135,000 
4,333.000 


11.000.000 
300.000 


1.600.000 
4.550.000 


21.688.000 
1.500.000 


1.395.000 
4. 500.  OOO 


1.395.000 
4.500.000 


1.395.000 
4,500,000 


+260,000 
+167,000 


-205,000  . 
-50.000  . 


21.688.000         18,000,000        +7,000,000       -3,688.000      +18.000,000         -3.688.000 
1:005:000  950.000  +650.000  -550.000  +50.000  -55,000 


Total  Federal  Railroad  Admlablration.       16,768,000 


29,338,000  6,795,000         28,588,000         24,845,000       -I-8.O77.0OO       -4,493,000      +18,050,000 


Urban  Mass  Transportation  Administration 


Salaries  and  wmenses - ^-... 

Reiearch.  devenpment.  and  damonstratioo. 


aOOftOOO  3.200,000  3,450  000  3.325.000       +1.725.000  riS'SS  tlS'SS         .rJSSiS 

•^  2tiOOOOOO  6,000,000       -r6,000.000       -+6.000.000       +6.00a000      -14.000.000 

-214.000.000  . 


i.eoftooo 


Total.   Urtian   Mass  Transportation 
AAarnWratwi 215.600,000 

SL  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation 


4,000,000  3.200,000         a45a000  9,325.000     -206.275,000       +5.325.000       -H.t25i000     -14,125,000 


(652,000)  (700,000)  (70ft  000)  (700,000)  (TOftOOO) 


(48,000) 


Limitation  on  adminislrabon  eipenscs. . . 

^'SrtatUJ.'.."*!".'*".'".'-"!-'^.''-'^.  2.142.137.189    2.30ft2M.937    2,178,09ft»37    2,018,244,917    2,180.755,837     +38,618,748    -119,538.000   +2,6t5,000       +162.511,000 
PootnotM  at  <nd  of  table. 
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Aicncy  and  Kem 
(I) 


1  New  budget 

(obl<g«ttonftl) 

authority  nual 

yetr  1970 

(2) 


authority  fiscal 
yMi  1971 


New  budget 

(obliKitional)  New  oblifa- 

authority  tional  authority 

recommeiided  (ecommended 

HI  House  bill  in  Senate  bill 


ConferetKe  action  compared  wMi— 


<«) 


(5) 


New  Dbliga- 

Conference   tional  authority 

action  1970 

(6)  O) 


<«) 


TITLE  II 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

National  Transportatioa  Safety  Beard 

Salarias  and  expenses $5.478.47*         16.120.000         {6.000.000         $6.000.000         W.000.000         +$S21.S26         -%m,m 

Civil  AeroMHtics  Board 

^S'^Sr^e.;.:-.-.-.:-.:::-.::::.::-.    '^."^Z    'A.^.'SS,    V^f.Z    'k^:Z    'k^Z  ^i^^-^m:m:f&iii:m--ui:m.«i> 

Total.  Civil  Aara«lulics  Board 44.895.100        38.461.000        38.4tl.000        69,414,000        61,134,000     +16,238,900     +22.673.000     +22.673.000       -8.300.00o" 

Intaistale  Commerce  Commission 

^S-ffirSt.^(s:i>^w;:::--":!":"°.    1:!%^ -.":"^°".    'l^<^    'k^<^    ^^^.^    -■:^Sg--+3:2i^66i .:::::::::::::: 

^'mlUS!'.'!^'.'..'^.''"-'^-!^."^-         27,742,660       28,913,500         27.000,000         3ft216,668         30l216,668       +2.474,008       +1.303.168       +3,216,668 

Washington  MetropoliUn  Area  Transit 
Authority 

Federal  contribution 126,112.000    "368,039.000    n  330. 028. 000    '■330,028,000       130,028,000+203,916,000      -38,011,000  

ToUl,  title  II,  related  a|«icies .'     204.228.234       441,533,500       401,489,000       435,678,668       427,378,668    +223,150,434      -14,154,832      +25,889,668        -8,300,000 

'pSMtho'Jftr.'"''*!.*"."':..  2,346,305,423    2.741.827,417    2,579,579,917    2,451,923,605    2,608,114.605    +261,769.182    -133,692.832      +28.5S4.6S8    +154.211,000 
Consisting  of— 
Appro)iriat)onsi  2  t32.3fiSL423 

[|iEii;;;;;;;''"'™'^'^toit;sjp(^^ 

Memotandums: 

*CS'  "  ^"''''V""'!"'-"":.(4.526,279,000)(4,511.000,OCO)(4.480,840,000)(4,489  890,000)(4,^^  '""i'iJSS}  <-»•*»■«»)    (+^.525,000)    (-4,525,000) 

ApZpriaUon  lor  debt  reduction (131,370)  (137,063)  (137,063)  (137,063)  (137,063)  (+5,693) - 

C„„dtottl (6,872, 775, 793)(7,252,964,S00)(7,060,557,0O0)(6,941,95O,668)(7.091,616,668)(+220,860,875)(-lS8,327,832){+13.079.668)(+149.6S6. 000) 

includes  Public  Law  91-305  2d  supplemenUL  1970  »29,58S,793  C«lefinile  appropriations)        '  l'J'|'J«.^«Sii^''"«'  <•""  "^''"  •""  °""™'™''  "«*"*  '"^"  <"•  '^- """"• 
i  n  title  III  BiwiaiMMi  profxnea. 

iSiS5"<SSrin<"H,'iS,','ri3t  ;.°£r£j^£«:?,.dfr»"O..C...I».Adml.«,.t..'(H.D.C,l^. 

'.  K'SaWi^^^ruSyKS.ocum.nl  ,nd.,«d  »  ^^  »220,00a000         ;  ^^4  »«rc'e'.S  ^A 
obhgational  level.^hbeshmate  was  sobsequeolly  revised  to  SI0O,0OO,OI».  "  Includes  8150,000,000  advance  lor  is/z. 

■  Escludes  52.225,000  considered  under  'Traffic  and  highway  safety    (H.  Doc.  91-333). 

Mr    niMTW    Mr    Sneaker    will  the  Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  port  the  vast  majority  of  these  programs. 

»5fti„m»^1Trt9         speaker,   wui  the  J^^^^                          *  However,  the  only  way  to  eliminate  the 

■■  MrToLWro.  The   genUeman  from  Has  the  Senate  acted  on  this  con-  »210  million  for  the  SST^  to  reoonmilt 

lUtaols  (Mr.  PuciNSKi)  was  on  his  feet  ference  report?                              ^          ^  this  conferaice  report    The  confermce 

and  I  shaU  vieW  to  him  first  Mr.  BOLAND.  No.  The  Senate  has  not  can  then  retire  only  those  funds  neces- 

Mr    PD^SKI.  I  c^tS^ly  want  to  acted  on  the  conference  report.  s«,  to  tdose  out  the  project.  I  Intend  to 

Join  in  congratulating  the  distinguished  Mr.  GROSS.  Having  once  turned  It  offer  just  such  a  moUon  so  we  can  ^ 

cCra^  fOT  X  workthey  dld^d  I  down,  is  there  any  assurancetoat  they  this  misbegotten  venture  once  »nd  lor 

particularly  want  to  thank  him  for  In-  »1U  accept  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  the  all       ^^^^  l  will  state  to  the  genUe- 

X'^'^rS'rS^r.r^Sri  ^^r''SKD.Wen.Iwouldho..t^t  m^^fS^^^Z^/t^^paf^s 

was  merely  wondering  if  to  urging  the  those  who  consider  themselves  to  be  the  as  no  surprise  to  me.  knowing  tie  posi- 

«"   mlWon ^or  fSSier  devel3?nt  of  enUghtened  aiid  Uberal  Members  of  the  Uon  of  ""f-^t^^STf"^'"^ u,, 

the  SST  if  the  committee  is  aware  of  the  Senate  would  not  attempt  to  use  ob-  Mr.   YATES    Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

supersonic  transport  that  NASA  is  now  structionist  tactics  to  bar  a  vote  on  tWs  genUei^^dd? 

develophig?  Has  this  in  any  way  figured  conference  report.  This  conference  re-  Mr    BOI^AND   I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

Se''slT'1^pLlhff'?cT?hS'Sie'rpe^  f^^  tro^^^'ur.ti^T^T.e'l^-  '"Sr'^^^I^as  Just  going  to  say. 

S^fN^XlrS^'^'r^'S^'dop^'cSy  Sir^f^Members  In  the  other  body  ^-  ^f  tV"'!!^^^  n^Jt'^nS^'S 

everythtag  that  the  supersonic  transport  are  Interested.  Just  as  we  are  here.  I  opposed  to  the  SST  are  not  opposed  to 

vrtU  dTat  vasUy  less  cost  and  without  would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Mem-  ^he  "mamder  of  the  inference  report 

affecting  the  ataiosphere,  without  the  bers  who  oppose  the  SST  will  Blve  the  and  we  do  not  intend  to  tnr  to  hold  up 

sonic  bwm  and  excessive  noise?  senate  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  »210  approval  of  the  coi^rence  report.  We 

Mr  Tot-AND  ThTgentleman  from  million.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to  intend,  however,  to  try  to  get  a  vote  on 
MassachSe^^  famiUar  with  the  re-  press  their  opposition  so  as  to  preclude  the  SST  Itself  and  hopef uUy  to  ^nd  tte 
search  and  development  effort  being  con-  the  Senate's  voting  on  this  conference  conferees  back  to  conference  trtto  in- 
deed by  NASA.  I  serve  on  another  sub-  report.  structions  to  strike  the  funds  for  the 
committee  that  funds  the  NASA  opera-  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  SST.  n,^t„,  t  orf™i«. 
UOM  a^  in  my  Judgment,  that  par-  Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield?  Mr.  BOLAND  Mr.  Speaker.  I  admire 
tlcSfar^a^cHnddl^ilopment  effort  Mr.  BOLAND.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  the  attitude  of  toe  gentten^  fr^ 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  SST.  genUeman  from  North  Dakota.  DllnoU    (Mr.  J*t^_I   T^^  .^, 

Mr    gSoSS    Mr    Speaker.  wiU   the  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I  opposition,  and  I  respect  the  fact  that 

eentleman  vleld?      '  think  the  genUeman  from  Massachusetts  he  does  not  totend  to  delay  a  vote  on 

Mr  BOLAND  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield  has  made  an  excellent  statement  as  to  this  particular  conference  «Port.  I  only 

to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa.  what  is  conUkined  in  Uils  bUl  and  I  sup-  wish  the  genUeman  had  some  Influence 
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wuh  ihe  Members  of  the  other  bodj'  so 
thai  he  could  persuade  ihem  to  agree  to 
a  vote  on  ilus  conference  report 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  BOLAND  I  yield  to  Uie  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICK1£.  Mr  Speaker.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  predicament  that  the  com- 
mittee IS  In.  in  psu'ing  for  Uie  armed 
guards,  because  U-iey  are  employed,  they 
are  at  work,  they  are  rendering  a  sen'ice. 
and  at  least  the  Congress  has  approved 
the  principle  of  this  The  disagreement 
IS  on  whether  It  should  come  out  of  the 
trust  fund  or  out  of  the  general  revenue. 
Now.  I  think  the  situauon  we  face  now 
is  a  little  better  than  it  was  originally. 
If  the  other  body  had  passed  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House,  there  would  be  a 
tax  for  a  specific  purpoee.  and  I  think 
it  would  be  the  first  time  m  aviation 
histoi-y  when  that  would  be  provided, 
but  now  lake  it  out  of  the  trust  fund 
instead  of  the  general  revenue  I  think 
we  are  all  concerned  as  much  as  any- 
thing about  the  jurisdictional  question, 
and  U  it  is  approved  it  ought  not  be  taken 
as  meaning  a  permanent  closure,  but  one 
that  ought  to  be  resolved  promptly  on 
the  jurisdictional  question  the  next  time. 
Mr.  BOLAND  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  RETUSS  Mr  Speaker,  this  1210 
million  compromise"  SST  program  is 
worse  than  the  one  we  had  before.  It  is 
going  to  cost  more,  it  is  gomg  to  take 
longer,  and  there  is  an  even  smaller 
chance  that  the  Government  will  ever  get 
its  money  back. 

azCHsa  coer 
The  Transportation  Department  itself 
admits  tliat  the  $80  million  cut  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  will  result  in  higher 
costs  in  the  long  run.  Secretary  Volpe,  in 
a  December  9  letter  to  Senator  John 
STZNms.  said  that  any  significant  reduc- 
tion in  fiscal  year  I97I  SST  funding 
"would  Increase  program  costs  on  a  2-to- 
1  ratio."  That  means  a  cost  increase  of 
tl60  million,  which  would  bring  the  Gov- 
ernment's share  for  two  prototypes  to 
Jl  5  billion. 

Furthermore,  the  Transportation  De- 
partment's white  paper  on  fiscal  year 
19"!  SST  fimdlng— attached  to  the 
Volpe  letter — ^'.ays  that  If  any  amount 
less  than  $250  million  is  provided  for  this 
year,  the  Government  would  have  to  re- 
negotiate its  contracts  with  Boeing  and 
GE,  and  "the  Government's  share  of  the 
cost  would  increase  significantly," 

OEUITS 

The  $80  million  cut  vrtll  also  mean  a 
delay  m  getting  the  SST  on  the  mar- 
ket. DOT  has  not  provided  estimates  of 
the  length  of  the  delay,  but  there  have 
been  reixirts  in  the  press  that  it  could 
be  as  long  as  2  years,  postpoiilng  the 
scheduled  Introduction  date  from  1978  to 
1980. 

UMft  or   SA1.XB 

DOT  admitted  in  the  Senate  hearings — 
page  1&06 — that  any  delay  that  postponed 
the  introduction  of  the  SST  into  com- 
mercial service  beyond  1978  would  have 
a  "drastic  "  impact  on  sales.  The  delay 


would  allow  advanced  versions  of  the 
Concorde  to  be  marketed,  DOT  said,  and 
could  easily  result  in  such  a  lead  for 
the  British  and  French  that  the  Govern- 
ment and  manufacturers  would  never 
break  even," 

The  Transportation  Deimrtment  has 
been  predicting  an  SST  market  of  500 
planes.  With  this,  they  say.  the  Govern- 
ment will  get  all  Its  money  t)ack  plus 
4.3  percent  Interest.  And  even  it  only 
300  planes  are  sold,  they  say.  the  Govern- 
ment will  still  get  its  money  back  But 
what  if  sales  are  drastically  reduced? 
The  answer  is  easy — tlie  American  tax- 
payer Is  going  to  t)e  left  holding  the  bag. 

The  Transportation  Department  ItseJI 
has  made  the  most  telling  comment  on 
this  $210  mlUion  compromise  figure.  In 
their  white  paper.  DOT  says  that  any 
figure  below  $250  million  "would  destroy 
the  prototype  program  as  we  know  it 
today." 

And  in  this  week's  Aviation  Week. 
H.  W.  Withlngton.  Boeing's  SST  director 
echoes  DOT'S  prediction: 

Wttli  any  significant  reduction,  you  cannot 
liave  a  practical  two-prototype  program 
Maybe  you  could  have  a  reeearcb  program  of 
some  kind. 

Mr  Speaker,  to  vote  this  money  today 
Is  simply  to  prolong  the  agony.  If  the 
money  slips  through  this  year,  there  will 
t)e  another  fight  next  year,  and  the  year 
after  that,  and  the  year  after  that  The 
controversy  over  the  SST  is  not  going 
to  go  away.  The  people  of  this  country 
are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  it.  "Vou 
could  not  go  to  any  streetcomer  In  this 
country — except  maybe  In  Seattle — and 
find  more  than  a  handful  of  people  who 
would  say  a  good  word  about  It. 

It  Is  time  we  showed  the  people  of  thla 
country  that  the  system  does  work — that 
Congress  does  Listen — and  that  we  are 
not  going  to  plague  them  any  longer 
with  this  environment-despoiUng,  tax- 
gobbling  monster. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue 
of  the  SST.  often  approached  with  more 
emotion  than  reason,  has  weighed  heav- 
ily In  my  thoughts  for  a  long  time.  The 
Issues  here  are  complex  and  a  vote  either 
way  on  this  project  was  not  an  easy  vote 
to  cast, 

Usually  conferees  simply  would  draw 
a  line  down  the  middle — somewhere  be- 
tween $0  and  $290  nillUon  in  this  case 
But  this  is  not  possible  here.  The  sum  of 
$100  rnilimn  has  already  been  spent,  and 
an  additional  $80  million  would  be  re- 
quired to  shut  down  the  program.  The 
Senate  figure,  then,  was  unrealistic. 

Another  $110  million  would  keep  the 
program  running  full  speed.  Presumably, 
the  conferees  will  come  up  with  a  figure 
somewhere  between  $180  million  and 
$290  million. 

But  most  important  of  all,  of  course, 
is  the  issue  of  the  SST  itself.  I  fully 
realize  the  possible  environmental  prob- 
lems that  may  arise  from  supersonic 
transport.  I  am  also  aware,  however, 
that  the  facts  on  those  problems  are  not 
yet  gathered  in  full  by  any  means 

The  SST  program  Is  a  research  pro- 
gram. The  "fleet "  of  SST's  is  m  the  form 
of  two  experimental  prototypes.  Further, 
accompanying  the  SST  project  is  a  re- 
search program  on  the  possible  efiects  of 


the  SST  on  the  environment.  This  is  a 
responsible  program,  and  I  was  much  en- 
coui'aged  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Office 
of  Supersonic  Transport  itself  which 
took  Uie  initiative  in  ralsmg  the  key  L*i- 
sues  aBectmg  the  SST  in  the  report  to 
Coiigreas  wliich  accompanied  this  bill. 

Rjiismg  the  issues,  however,  is  not  the 
same  a.s  mabuig  final  judgments.  We  do 
not  know  those  final  Judgments.  We 
c.ir.not  ever  know  Ihem  unless  we  con- 
tinue to  do  re.search  in  this  area. 

I  do  realize  that  we  must  resolve  the 
nui:>e  question  as  well  as  ttie  pollution 
question  Unless  it  can  be  posiuvely 
shown  that  the  plane  would  not  create 
havoc  m  the  world  of  sound  and  that  it 
would  not  pollute  the  stratosphere,  we 
cannot  allow  this  plane  to  fly.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  should  be  "steamrollered' 
or  bandwagoned"  into  making  a  Judg- 
ment w  hen  the  facts  are  not  yet  in. 

The  developers  of  the  SST  are  aware 
of  the  possible  environmental  problems, 
but  they  are  working  on  them  and  think 
they  can  conquer  them.  I  think  they  de- 
serve the  chance  to  try — especially  since 
I  firmly  believe  the  SST  will  come. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  Just  a  htUe  bit 
ahead  of  our  time,  but  in  the  years 
ahead,  as  the  world  grows  ever  smaller 
and  more  Integrated,  more  rapid  trans- 
portation will  be  a  growing  necessity. 

1  would  like  to  see  this  program  de- 
veloped as  my  committee  first  envisioned 
It, — responsibly,  and  while  we  still  have 
tune  to  care  and  to  do  the  extra  research 
netes.<ary  to  protect  our  environment — 
not  later  in  a  hurry-up.  catch-up  Job 
where  this  extra  research  may  get  shut- 
tled a.'-ide. 

Mr  BOLAND,  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MILLS'.  Without  objection,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object.  I 
was  on  my  feet,  and  I  request  a  roUcall 
on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
ileman  from  Illinois  wants  a  roUcall  on 
ordermg  ths  previous  question? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

PARLIAMKNTAET    INQUIBT 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand, in  order  to  have  specific  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  conferees  It  is  neces- 
sary that  the  previous  question  be  voted 
down;  is  that  correct?  I  meEua  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  in  error.  The  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report  has  to  be  or- 
dered before  there  can  be  a  motion  to 
recommit. 

Mr.  YATES.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  ordering  the  previous  question. 

The  previoua  question  was  ordered. 


MOTION  TO  ESC01U<TT  omEED  BT  US,  AKDftZWS 

or     NOBTH     DAKOTA 

Mr  ANDREWS  Of  North  Dakota  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  oBer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
tientleman  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  I 
am.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  under- 
stand It  the  gentleman  from  North  Da- 
kota has  filed  a  motion  to  recommit.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  previous  ques- 
tion has  not  been  ordered 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  i>re- 
vious  question  on  the  conference  report 
has  been  ordered. 

Mr.  YATES.  But  it  has  not  been  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  I  would  object  to  It. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  tliat  the  Clerk  has  not 
reported  the  motion  to  recommit  as  yet. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  .A.NDBZW3  of  Nortti  Dakota  moves  to  re- 
>'ommil  tlie  conference  report  on  H.R.  17755 
'.o  the  Committee  of  Conference 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  apijeared  to  have  it. 

Mr  YATES  Mr  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
i.s  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  dtxtts, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Memtiers.  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll 

The  question  u-as  tu'^en:  and  there 
were — yeas  205,  nays  185,  not  voting  43, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No,  4111 


J.ne.i.  N.C. 
Kui«-n 

CkC.lll 

r,l  ir.'.VIiSitl 

K..>i(eDdaU 

1  .nagrebfl 

Lundrtim 

Ltanon 

I.:oycl 

Lolcens 

McClory 

McClure 

McDade 

Mt  Ewen 

.M.?FaU 

.McMlUan 

.Miih-^n 

MalJllarO 

Mann 

.Marsh 

Statblas 

Meeds 

Mills 

.\it/e 

Miwll 

■:,1K.|100 

.MontgQffiery 

Mtvjrhead 

:.1.^n'..n 

Murphy,  nj. 

ilurphy  NT. 

N  .i.-her 

NeLsen 

NicboU 


TEAS-205 

Abbiit 

Cawy 

Krey 

Abernethy 

Cederberg 

Friedel 

Adair 

Chamberlain 

PuUan.  Pa. 

AdunA 

Cbappell 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Albert 

Cliincy 

OarmaU 

AlPXftnder 

Clark 

OcttVB 

Andtraon. 

Clausen 

Oo]d  water 

Oallt. 

Don  H. 

Ounzaiee: 

-VQdersoD.  111. 

Cla^vson,  Dt  1 

CK"  .ft  ling 

Annunalo 

C-I!!nsTpJt 

Gray 

Arendfl 

OoliTier 

G rover 

.\ahbrook 

CTbcti 

Gubscr 

Ayree 

Conriiin 

Hat;an 

n»^l.  ISA. 

Cramer 

Keley 

3elcher 

Daniels  NJ 

Hall 

BeU.  Calif. 

Davis,  aa 

Hanlej 

Berry 

Delioey 

Hanna 

Retta 

Oenney 

Hr.nsen,  Idaho 

B)Mit<n 

DcTlne 

Ransen,  Wash. 

BUtnlJt 

Dtcksnson 

fiaraba 

Bofe^s 

Dorn 

Harvey 

Boland 

I>.i«Titng 

Hastings 

Bow 

Bdmondaoa 

Hawklna 

•iray 

Bd  wards  Aia 

Hiiya 

iJrinJUey 

Erlenborn 

Henderaon 

Brock 

Fascell 

HlCkB 

Brooks 

Felghun 

Hollfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

Flahef 

Hosmer 

DroyhUl.  Va. 

Flood 

Hull 

Buchanan 

now  era 

Ichord 

Burleeon.  Tax. 

Fivnt 

.Fannan 

Cabell 

Poley 

Jobnaon.  CaUf 

Camp 

Ford.  Ocrald  R.  Johnaoc  Pa. 

Cimey 

Foreman 

Jonaa 

Carter 

Fountain 

J-incs.  Ala. 
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^n^letsfin, 


'IHi 


.Ala 


.Au-ir.'U 
.■\iiarewa 
N  Di.k 
Ashley 

Bdiinetl 

rievtll 

Rta^gl 

r^.i^sier 

f-iiii^ham 

Hriidema* 

nraico 

'^rivjmfleld 

c.roinnan 

Brown,  OallT. 

Brown.  Btlch 

BroyhlU  NC 

Burke.  Maaa. 

Burllson.  Uo. 

Lirton,  Calif. 

Bush 

!ivme,  Pa, 

BjTnea,  WU. 

Caffery 

Carey 

C&Uer 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Coh^on 

Ciller 

CoiiiDs.  111. 

Omable 

Oonte 

Con  vers 

CouKhlln 

Cawger 

rraae 

Culver 

Davis,  WU. 

Je  la  Garza 

Oellenback 

Dennis 

Dent 

D-rwinakl 

Digga 

Dmgfill 

Donjhue 

Dulskt 

Duncan 

Dwj-er 

Eckhardl 

Edwards.  Calif 

KUbepg 

Each 

Elshleman 

Fsrbstein 

Findley 

Fish 

Ftaser 

Frellnghuyaen 

Fuqua 


ONea!,  Oa. 
1  dSBUiun 

i'elly 

P.  pptr 

PerHlna 

I'hilbin 

h  xkle 

Pirnie 

Pofige 

P.-lLrCt 

Price,  111. 
r TJ'  c,  Tex 
Qijlllen 
RjindaU 
H^rick 
fit  l>en* 

H,  .deb.jsb 

n.  usselol 

H  ;th 

S:indman 

s;itterfleld 

-TliiitJeberg 

S  herlc 

S.-bmltz 

Scott 

S*rDeJlU« 

ShlDley 

.•^^h  river 

Sikes 

.sisk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

NAYS— 185 
CtJlfianakla 
iiiillagher 

•juVd'^S 

O'bbons 
<jreen.Oreg. 
t'lreen,  Pa 
Grlffln 

Grlffl'-hs 
Oroes 


Ciiide 
flalpern 
Hamilton 
Haauner- 

Echraidl 
It:irrln^on 
Harhaway 
Hf^hJer   W,  Vft 
Heckler  Uaas, 
Hel6l-OK*sl 
Hi3«{an 
Howard 
H  ungate 
Hunt 

Hutchlnaon 
Jacobs 
.'ones.  Tenn. 
Karth 

Kastonmeler 
King 
Kleppe 
Koch 
Kyi 
KyroB 
I.atta 
I  e»tgett 
Utng,  Md 
I  owensteln 
Lilian 
MoOarthy 
McCloskey 
McDonald. 

Mlcta 
Uacdonald. 

Maaa. 
Madden 
NfatBunaga 
Mayne 
Mel  Cher 
Michel 
Mlkva 
Miller.  Ohio 
MlnlBb 
Mink 
Mmahall 
Mnnagan 
Morgan 
Morae 
Mosher 
Myen 
Ne<lzt 
Nix 
Obey 
O  Hara 
Olsen 


Snyder 

bpnnger 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stnitton 

SiuObiefield 

St  uckey 

Taft 

Teacuf,  Calir 

Ttttg\ie.  Tex. 

ThoQipsou.  Ga. 

Ullman 

Vhn  Deeriin 

W  aggonner 

Ware 

Watson 

Watu 

\A  halen 

Wlialley 

While 

WhltehuTBt 

Whit  ten 

W  itTg.na 

'A'tllltms 

Wilaoa.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wmn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
W  vmaii 

Young 


O'Neill,  Maas, 

Patten 

PettiB 

Pike 

Podell 

Poff 

Preyer.  N-C 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Quic 

EbOlsback 

Heec 

Reid,  ni- 

Reld.  NY 

Reuaa 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Hobiaon 

R-xllno 

Boe 

Rogers.  Fla 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskt 

Roth 

R^ybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Si  Gemiam 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebeli 

Schwengcl 

smith.  Oftllf 

Smith,  lowa 

swHord 

Stanton 

Steele 

Stelger.  AtIb. 

Steiger.  Wia. 

SuUlvaD 

SjTnlngton 

Talcott 

Taylor 

TTiompson.  N.J 

Thomaon.  Wis. 

Tleman 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgortto 

Waldle 

Warn  pier 

Widnall 

Wold 

Wjdler 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yetron 

Zablocki 

Elon 

Zwacb 


Button 

CbiahoUn 

Cuuninghajoa 

Daduano 

Daniel.  Va. 

Dowdy 

i:.jward»,  La. 

E'.  ans.  Colo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

Kallon 

ford. 

Wunam  D. 
r"or6>'T,he 


Olauno 

Hubert 
Hurton 
Kee 

Long   La. 

McCa:icch 

MrKnealiy 

MacGrcgor 

May 

MeaklU 

Miller.  Caltf. 


Moaa 

O  Kooaki 

Ot  linger 

Powell 

PurceU 

i<*riiel 

H;vers 

Rogers.  Oolo. 

Stokes 

Tunney 

Welcker 

wuia 


So  ihe  previous  question  was  ordered. 
Tlie   Clerk   announced   the   ToUowing 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr,  Rivers  Tor.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Loulal- 
ana  against. 

Mr  Hebert  for.  ftlth  Ms.  Moea  against. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  WU- 
:iamD  Pord  against. 

Mr  Evina  of  Tennessee  for,  with  lifr.  Ot- 
'.inger  against. 

Mr.  P&Ilon  for.  unth  Mr.  St;okeB  ag&inst. 

Mr.  Kee  for,  with  Mrs  Cblsholm  ag&mst. 

Mr  MiUer  of  California,  for,  wltii  Mr. 
Walfl  agalnat. 

Mr   Glalmo  for.  with  Mr.  Porsythe  agalnet. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr-  GUbert  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for,  with  Mr. 
Powell  against. 

Mr.  MeskiU  for,  with  Mr.  Evaos  ol  Colo- 
rado aguloat. 

Mr.  Blackburn  lor.  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  with  Mr  Burke  of 
Flondfl. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  A&ptnail  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr  Tunney  with  Mr,  Button- 
Mr.  Purceil  with  Mr  Welcker, 
Mr.  Dadd&rlo  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 
Mr.  Langen  with  Mr  McCulloch. 
Mr  McKneally  with  Mr.  B«lfel. 
Mrs.  May  with  Mr.  MacGregor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  DINGELL,  and 
Mr.  KING  clianged  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HALEY  and  Mr.  HANNA  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  to  reconunit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tne  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  320,  nays  71,  not  voting  42. 
as  follows : 

|Rol1  No.  4121 
YBA3— 330 


AspUuil 

Baring 


NOT  VOTING— 43 

Blackburn 
Boiling 


Burke.  Fla. 
Burton.  Utah 


Abbltt 
Abemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Al'^xander 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
.Anderson,  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzto 
Arenda 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
A^-res 
Baring 
BeaJI.  Ud. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 


E'^tts 

BevUl 

Blagg! 

Bleater 

BlantoD 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bow 

Bray 

Brink  ley 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brooniileld 

BroUnnan 

Brown.  Mich. 

Br-.>wn,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.O. 

Bpoyhlll,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Mass. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Burllson,  Mo. 


Burton,  Calif. 
Burton,  Utah 
Buah 

Bymea.  WU. 
Caboll 
Caffery 
CEonp 
Carey 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Oederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Clevf-iand 
Cohelan 
OoUier 
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CoUma.  HI 
CoUms.  Tex. 
Coimer 
CoDsble 
Conte 

C. '1111*11 

coughlm 

Cowger 
Culver 
Daniel.  V» 
Oaniels.  N-J. 
Davis  Ga. 
de  U  Garza 
Delane? 
DeUenb»ck 
Denney 

Dent 

Dervuuki 

Devine 

DLCJcmJOQ 

DoDohue 

Dom 

DownllMf 

DuIsU 

Dwyer 

E'-ichaxdt 

Edmondson 

Edwards,  Al* 

Erieuboro 

Escb 

Evms.  Tean 

PosceU 

Pelghan 

Flndley 

Piiber 

Flood 

Flower* 

Flynt 

Fcdey 
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HlcJts 

Hogan 

HfUneld 

HLismer 

Ho*aril 

Hiill 

tiun»;ate 

Hunt 

Uti.-.Td 
J  arm  an 
J.jbnfion.  Calif 
Jotmson.  Pa- 
Jonafi 
Jt.nes.  Ala 
Jonea.  N.C 
Junes,  Tenn 
Kartfi 
Kiizen 
Kms 

Klutzj-nskJ 
ICuj-keodail 
Kyi 

KTT'S 

Laadgrebe 

Landrum 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Lu]an 

Lukens 

McCiory 

UcClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McFall 
MiTMillan 
Macdonald. 

M;d55 
MacGregor 


F>>rd.  Oerald  R-  Mabon 
Por«nan  Mall  Lard 

Fursytbe  Minn 

PoUDtaln  Marsb 

Fraaer  Martin 

Frellngbuyaen    Maibias 


Frey 
Friedel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulion,  Teon. 
Fuqua 
OalifUaakU 
Oarmau 
Oaydos 
GattT* 
O'.bbona 
Gold  water 
Gcoa&lea 
OoodllnK 
Grmr 

OrMD,  Or«E 
GrifllD 
Griathi 
Orover 
Oubaer 
Glide 
UAgao 
Hal«v 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hamm  ar- 
se hm  Id  t 
Hanley 
Hanna 

HAHsen  Idaho 
Haiucn,  Wash 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hat  ba  way 
Hawklxu 

Hays  

HecblW.  W.  V».  Plmle 
Heckler.  Mass  Poage 
Henderson  Pol 


Meeds 

Michel 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mtlla 
Mink 

y4lnBh*ll 

ULze 

MizeU 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Montgomen- 

Uorgan 

Morse 

Uortou 

Mosher 

Murphy  111 

Miirphy.  NT 

Myeri! 

Nat  Cher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Niz 
CHora 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga 

O'Neill.  Mass 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkius 

Pctlls 

Philbiu 

Pickle 

Pike 


Preyer.  N  C 

Pricp  111 

Pnce,  Tex 

p\icinsxt 

Quie 

QuiUen 

Ba:lsback 

Randall 

Bt-id.m. 

Rellel 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Rohlson 

Rodino 

Ro« 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N  Y- 

Rooney,  Pa 

Rostenkowsfci 

Roth 

Roudebush 

Rousseloi 

Rupp© 

Ruth 

aandman 

Satterfleld 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scott 

Sebeliiis 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slkea 

Sisk 

Skubita 

Slack 

smith.  Caiir. 

Smith.  Iowa 

smith.  N  Y 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 
Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuck ey 

SuUtvan 

Taft 

Talcoti 

Taylor 

Teague.  Callt 

Teague.  Tex 

Thompson.  Ga 

Thomson,  Wis 

Van  I>eerlm 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Warn  pier 

Ware 

Wataon 

Watt« 

Wbalen 

Whalley 

White 

Wbltehur&t 

Whltten 

widnall 

Wlgsins 

WUllmms 

WUsoiL.  Bob 

WUaon. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wold 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Yairon 

Young 

Zablocfci 

Zlon 


Andrews. 
N  Dak 
Barrett 
Bennett 
Bingham 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brown  Calif 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Celler 
Gonyers 
Crane 
DaviB.  Wis. 
Dlngeai 
Duncan 
Edwards.  CalU. 


NATS— 71 

Ellberg 

E&hleman 

Farbsiein 

Fiah 

Gallagher 

Green.  Pa 

Grusa 

Hal  pern 

Harrington 

Heist  osU 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeler 

Kleppe 

Koch 

LattA 

Le«K«tI 


Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McCloekey 

Madden 

Matsunaga 

Marne 

Melcher 

Mlkva 

Mlniah 

Nedzl 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Podell 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Rartck 


Rees 

soheuer 

"I  leriiBii 

Reid  NY 

Si-hmi:3 

IMall 

Reuss 

S'.hnefoelt 

Vandrr Jat 

Rosenthal 

.Schw^ui;el 

Vdtak 

Roybal 

Sti-i-!<- 

Wiildie 

R^an 

yteiser.  Ariz. 

Wylie 

St  Germain 

St»-iger.  WlB 

Ywi^s 

isaylor 

Thompson,  N  J 

Zuuch 
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Aspinall 

niHinU' 

Pnliv.iK 
ro'-vi-u 

Blackburn 

O.lbsTl 

BulUog 

Hubert 

rur«-el! 

Burke.  Fla. 

Hon  on 

Rivers 

Button 

Ke-c 

Rt.eers.  Cu 

Chlsholm 

Keilb 

Stokes 

Cramer 

Uiugen 

s:,miaston 

C  u  im  1  n  sham 

Lfiiii   La 

Tuuney 

Daddarlo 

Mcculloch 

I'll  mail 

Dlggs 

McKneally 

WcicKer 

Dowdy 

May 

^Aolff 

Edwards.  La 

MeskUl 

Evans.  Colo. 

MUIer,  Calif 

PaUon 

Moorhead 

Ford. 

Mo«8 

Will  lam  D 

OKonskl 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote ; 

Mr.  Rivers  for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  ol  LouU- 
laoa  against. 

Mr.  H*t>ert  lor.  with  Mr.  Ollbert  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  LouUlana  lor,  with  Mr.  Woifl 
against. 


.  Horton. 


Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr!  Miller  of  California  with  Mr. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr  Blackburn. 

Mr  Pallon  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Olalmo  with  Mr.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mrs.  Clilsholni. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Button 

Mr  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Wsiclter. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  O'KonslH. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Lahgen. 

Mr.  WUiiam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Keltb. 

Mr.  Puroell  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Olsen  with  Mr  Cramer. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr  Cunningham. 

Mr.  UUman  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RUPPE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  iiBsult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AUEJ.DUENTS     IN    DISAGSZZM  ENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  In  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  numbered  8  On  page 
5.  line  1.  Insert; 

"That  not  to  exceed  »15,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  investigative  expenses  of  a  con- 
fidential character,  to  be  expended  on  the 
approval  and  authority  of  the  Commandant 
and  his  determination  shall  be  final  and 
crencluslvc  upon  the  accounting  omcer  of 
the  OoTsrament:   Provided  further". 

MOTION    orFBRED    BT     MX.     BOI.AND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BoLAND  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  aenate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAIOER.  The  Clei*  will  report 
the  next  lunendment  In  disagreement. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

souaie  .tnieiidnienl  numbered   U. 
Ol-.  page  7,  line  10.  Insert  "and  arms  and 
.Lmnuinilum 

MuTlnT,    ..'JTfcHKU    1<  V     MR.    801.AND 

Mr    BOLAND    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  BoiJNO  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
.-,1  the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur 
tlieretn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Seimt*  amendment  numbered  14  On  page 
7,  :iiip  1 1.  Insert 

■That  •28.000.000  of  the  foregoing  amount 
.^hall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  into 
law  of  HR.  19444.  9I8t  Congress. -or  similar 
legislation    Prorlded  further.". 

MOTION    DFTEaCT    BY     MR.    BOLAND 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

Mr  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
a  point  of  order  on  amendment  No.  14. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  receding  from 
the  position  of  the  House  and  concur- 
rin«  with  the  Senate  has  the  effect  of 
attaching  positive  legislation  to  an  ap- 
propriation bill  In  violation  of  rule  21. 
paragraph  2,  and  other  provisions. 

Mr  Speaker,  may  I  be  heard  briefly  on 
my  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  hear 
ihe  gentleman 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
HR  19444.  which  passed  this  body,  piir- 
ported  to  enact  positive  legislation  pro- 
viding that  certain  funds  be  taken  from 
the  airway  trust  fund,  and  expended  for 
the  purpose  of  guards  on  airplanes.  It 
also  provided  that  a  one-hall  percent  tAX 
be  appropriated  to  replenish  such  funds. 
That  bill  was  reported  out  of  our  com- 
mittee. This  is  an  attempt  to  put  Into  an 
appropriation  bill  a  provision  similar  to 
that  bill.  It  would  in  effect  amend  Public 
lAW  91-258.  and  would  provide  for  the 
expenditure  of  money  directly  out  of  the 
trust  fund  without  replenishing  the  fund 
The  provision  contained  In  the  Senate 
amendment  to  this  bill  recognized  that 
such  appropriation  was  not  in  order  <m- 
less  H.R.  19444  was  pB.s.sed,  That  Ls,  on 
page  7.  the  amendment  that  the  Senate 
placed  upon  HR.  mSS  provides  as  fol- 
lows : 

That  (38  million  of  the  foregoing  amount 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  into 
law  of  HJl.  19444.  81«t  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation 

The  provision  contained  In  this  mo- 
tion to  concur  would  provide  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  will 
offer  a  moUon  to  recede  and  concur  m 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  providing  that  $28  mlUloo 
of  the  appropriation  for  operations  shall 
be  derived  from  the  airport  and  airways 
trust  fund  for  combating  hUaeldng. 

So  in  effect  this  constitutes  an  amend- 
ment on  HJl.  17755.  an  appropriation  bill 
which  alters  existing  law.  Public  Law  91- 
258. 


December  15,  li)70 


I  cite  here  the  provisions  of  the  rules, 
summary  of  the  decisions  on  page  431  of 
the  House  Rules  Manual,  which  says 

On  page  433  It  says: 

A  paragraph  which  proposes  legislation  be- 
ing permltled  to  remain  may  be  perfected  by 
ft  germane  amendment,  but  this  does  not 
permit  an  amendment  which  adds  additional 
legislation. 

Then  it  further  states  that  where  a 
Senate  amendment  proposes  legislation 
the  same  principle  holds  true — citing 
Cannon's  precedents,  volume  4,  para- 
graphs 3836  and  succeeding  provisions. 

The  reference  to  the  language  Is  ap- 
parently to  the  case  in  which  Mr.  Prank- 
Itn  Bennett  of  New  York  raised  the 
point  of  order  against  the  section  and 
after  debate,  the  chairman  ruled 

In  this  case  it  is  readily  admitted  the 
facts  are  not  precisely  in  pomt.  but  the 
basis  for  the  amendment  Is  clearly  that 
you  may  not  take  away  from  a  committee 
of  llie  House  a  matter  which  is  properly 
a.ssigned  to  it 

The  decision  on  page  630  of  the  prec- 
edents says: 

First,  any  ruling  that  the  mattsr  could  not 
be  added  Inasmuch  as  general  appropriations 
bills  carry  the  appropriation  necessary  to 
maintain  the  government  and  only  appro- 
prlaiions  already  authorized  by  existing  law. 
It  Is  of  the  highest  importance  that  they 
should  not  be  impeded  or  leopardlzed  by  dif- 
ferences In  the  House  or  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  or  differences  Ijetween 
the  two  Houses. 

It  further  goes  on  to  make  the  gen- 
eral arguments  that  these  matters  should 
go  to  the  appropriate  committees  of  both 
Hou-ses. 

This  matter  has  gone  neither  to  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  on  the 
House  side,  nor  to  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  the  Senate  side. 

Mr  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  motion 
IS.  I  believe,  germane  to  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  bill,  H.R.  19444.  referred  to  In  the 
Senate  amendment,  woiild  authorize  ex- 
penditures from  the  airport  and  airways 
trust  fund. 

In  tills  mouon  it  would  do  likewise,  and 
on  that  basis.  I  submit  the  motion  Is  ger- 
mane lo  the  Senate  amendment.  Indeed. 
the  Senate  did  put  in  $28  mUlion  subject 
to  authorizing  legislation  which  the  com- 
mittee concedes  is  legislation  in  Itself. 

So  the  matter  before  the  House  is  leg- 
islation relative  to  the  subject. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  amend- 
ment being  legislation,  but  I  submit  that 
the  House  can  legislate  further,  since 
this  is  in  the  bill,  and  the  action  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  refers  to 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  prepared 
to  rule. 

The  Chair  recognizes  that  the  Senate 
amendment  Is  legislation  on  an  appro- 
priation bill  not  authorized  by  law. 

However,  the  conferees  did  not  agree  to 
it  in  conference,  but  reported  It  back  in 
disagreement.  The  Senate  amendment  is 
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not  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  the 
House.  The  Chair  calls  attention  to  vol- 
ume VII  of  the  Cannon's  Precedents, 
section  1572.  the  syllabus  of  which  reads 
ELS  follows: 

Senate  amendments  Interdicted  by  cla\«e 
2.  rule  XXI.  are  not  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  under  the  rule  providing  for  a  separate 
vote  on  such  amendments  when  considered  In 
the  House,  ae  the  rule  applies  to  conferees 
and  theu-repurls  onjy. 

The  Chair  overrules  the  point  of  order. 
The  Clerk  «11l  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BOLAND  incives  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  n'jmbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  In- 
sert ; 

■That  $28,000,000  of  the  foregoing  amount 
shall  be  derived  from  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Trust  Fund  for  combating  iiigbjacklng. 
sabotage  and  other  activities  endangering  the 
security  ot  civil  aviation:  Prorided  further". 

The  SPEAKER  The  gentleman  from 
.Massachusetts  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ECKH.WIDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Ml  ECKH.^RDT  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  be  heard  briefly  against  the 
motion  to  concur.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  concedes  the  ruling  of 
the  House,  specifically  on  the  provision 
that  was  read  from  volume  7.  section 
1572.  But  I  would  submit  that  the  effect 
of  this  receding  from  the  position  of  the 
House  and  agreeing  to  tjie  position  of 
the  Senate  is  to  remove  the  matter  alto- 
gether from  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. We  have  had  a  verj'  easy  relation- 
ship between  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  with  re- 
spect to  the  trtist  fund.  In  all  Instances 
questions  cf  money  incoming  by  way  of 
taxation  have  been  handled  by  Ways  and 
Means. 

Money  which  is  outgoing,  the  use  of 
funds  under  the  trust  fund,  has  been 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

We  run  into  a  situation  here  where 
neither  the  Commerce  Cotnmlttee  in  the 
Senate  nor  the  Senate  Itself  nor  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee in  the  House  nor  the  House  Itself  has 
proposed  a  provision  which  we  have 
sought  to  agree  with.  The  protislon  is 
quite  different  from  what  we  did  agree 
with  by  vote,  because  the  provision  we 
agreed  with  by  vote  obtained  the  money 
from  tax  sources,  that  Is.  from  ticket 
sources.  The  provision  here  Is  to  drain  the 
fund  which  has  been  a  special  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee.  Therefore.  I  would 
submit  to  the  Members  that  we  .should 
not  recede  from  that  position,  and  if  we 
do.  we  create  a  very  bad  precedent  by 
which  the  Senate,  which  either  by  an  act 
which  would  be  Improper  if  it  were  put  In 
as  an  amendment  to  an  appropriations 
bill,  or  the  Senate  does  not  even  need  to 
act.  Conferees  for  the  Senate  write  the 
legation  for  us.  and  we  then  rapidly  re- 


cede, without  the  Senate  even  suggesting 
to  the  conferees  that  our  decision  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  permitting  the  conferees 
Irom  the  Senate  to  decide  matters  that 
should  be  decided,  at  least  initially,  and 
should  be  subject  to  the  recommendation 
of  Uie  great  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  Therefore.  I  urge  a 
•  No"  vote  with  respect  to  the  question  of 
receding  on  this  point. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  posi- 
tion that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
ECKHARDT  I  takes,  he  took  on  September 
30  this  year  vihen  the  biU  HJl.  19444  was 
before  the  House.  The  title  of  that  act  is 
"To  authorize  for  a  temporary  period  the 
expenditure  from  the  airport  and  airway 
trust  funds  of  amounts  for  the  training 
and  salary  and  expenses  of  guards  to  ac- 
company aircraft  operated  by  U.S.  air 
carriers,  to  raise  revenue  for  such  pur- 
pose, and  to  amend  section  7275  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  re- 
spect to  airline  tickets  and  advertising." 
Mr  Speaker,  that  bill  passed  the  House 
b>'  a  vote  of  323  to  17. 

In  mv  opening  remarks  and  in  my  ex- 
change with  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  Indicated  tiiat  I  did  not  recall  anyone 
raising  the  question  that  day.  I  want  to 
apologize  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Indeed  he  did 

I  think  he  raised  it  in  a  very  fine  man- 
ner, but  I  believe  anyone  who  voted  for 
that  bill,  on  that  day.  believed  he  was 
voting  for  legislation  which  would  direct 
that  the  payments  lor  air  security  guards 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  airport  and 
airwavs  trust  fund,  because  HR.  19444 
clearly  esublishes  the  taking  of  that 
money  out  of  the  trust  funds  to  pay  for 
this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  let  me  say  again  that  we 
are  putting  into  the  trust  fund,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  airport  and.  airway  trust 
fund  legislation  which  was  passed  some 
time  ago.  approximately  $612  million  in 
user  tax  receipts  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  I  just  happen  to  believe  that  this 
operation,  which  helps  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  those  who  are  passengers  In 
commercial  airlmes,  ought  to  be  paid  Itx 
by  the  people  who  use  the  service.  It 
should  not  be  paid  bjvtihe  people  who 
never  fly  the  airlines.  Consequently,  the 
money  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the 
general  fund. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  Mr  .Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  not  agree  tliat  the  question 
whether  or  not  funds  should  be  used.  sav. 
for  instance,  for  safety  with  respect  to 
equipment  at  the  airport  or  for  guards 
is  quite  a  different  question  from  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  added  certain  funds  to  provide  for 
guards. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Personally,  I  do  not  see 
that  much  of  a  distinction.  I  happen  to 
believe  that  the  providing  of  security 
guards  traveling  on  commercial  airlines 
to  prevent  hUacklng  does  in  a  way  pre- 
seT\t  safety  in  the  air  for  those  who  are 
passengers  on  the  aircraft,  and  I  think 
they  are  the  people  who  ought  to  pay 
for  the  program. 
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I  mi«ht  aiBO  point  out  that  the  basic 
legislaUon  establishiiig  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Trust  Fund  does  include  partic- 
ular language  indicating  the  activities 
lor  which  moneys  can  be  paid  out  of  the 
trust  tund.  Let  me  quote  to  the  gentle- 
men Irom  pages  33  and  34  ol  Public  Law 
91-2S8,  that  the  gentleman  himself  re- 
lerred  to.  That  legislation  indicates  that 
money  shall  be  paid  out  or  the  trust 
tund  for  planning,  research  and  devel- 
opment, construction,  or  operation  and 
mamtenance  of  air  trafBc  control,  air 
navigation,  commumcations.  or  support- 
mg  services.  So.  there  are  a  number  ol 
activities  which  will  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 

What  IS  tlie  opposition  of  the  com- 
mercial aircraft  industry  and  the  com- 
mercial transport  Industry?  They  are 
opposed  to  taking  any  money  out  of  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund  unless 
those  moneys  are  direcUy  funneled  into 
facJllUes  and  equipment  and  grants-m- 
aid to  airports.  That  is  purely  and  sim- 
ply the  opposition. 

But  the  basic  legislation  quite  clearly 
aitd  quite  emphalically  provides  that 
certain  other  sctivlUes  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  should  be 
funded  out  of  the  Airport  and  Airway 
Trust  Pimd.  Let  me  say  that  those  who 
believe  this  fund  should  be  so  sancti- 
fied that  we  should  pay  for  only  facUllies 
and  grants-in-aid  to  airports  completely 
forget  that  the  largest  Item— and  I  would 
like  to  have  Members  of  the  House  listen 
to  this — ^In  the  entire  Federal  Aviation 
AdmlnistraUon  budget  is  operations.  Op- 
erations run  over  tSOO  milUon.  What  are 
we  providing  for  in  operations?  We  are 
providing  for  air  traffic  control,  air  navi- 
gation and  communications. 

I  just  do  not  follow  the  reasoning  of 
those  who  oppose  taking  the  money  out 
of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr  Speaker,  if  the 
genUeman  wlU  yield  further,  the  gentle- 
man's statements  are  not  points  I  wish 
to  raise  questions  of  substance  against. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  not  about  any 
viewpoint  anybody  should  have  outside 
Congress,  but  rather  who  should  decide 
this  Issue,  whether  it  should  be  decided 
by  conferees  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  or  by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  with  respect  to 
these  priorities. 

Mr.  BOLAKD.  1  can  only  respond  to 
the  gentleman  by  saying  1  thought  the 
House  made  a  decision  on  this  matter  on 
September  30  of  this  year  when  HJl. 
19444  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  323 
to  17. 

Mr.  CORMAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omla. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  It  Is  true  that  the  situation  we 
have,  as  we  are  here  appropriating  the 
funds.  Is  that  we  did  not  increase  the 
tajt  to  cover  the  expenditure?  Is  that 
what  we  are  doing? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  going  to  support 
this  conference  report,  although  reluc- 
tantly, because  when  we  heard  the 
testimony  as  to  the  need  with  respect  to 
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that  trust  fund  it  was  clear  we  ought  to 
increase  the  tax  to  cover  the  additional 
expense.  I  realize  that  tms  is  beyond  tne 
capacity  of  tlie  House  conferees  to  do. 

Obviously  we  need  to  pay  for  the  train- 
ing and  salaries  ol  these  guards,  but  we 
ought  not  mislead  ourselvef .  We  do  need 
the  money. 

I  hope,  very  early  in  the  next  session, 
this  House,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  bodj-,  will  go  ahead  and  increase 
that  tax,  because  we  need  the  money 
badly. 

Mr  BOLAND  I  beUeve  the  geuUeman 
from  California  'Mr.  Cormaici  makes  a 
good  point,  and  I  would  not  disagree  for 
a  moment. 

We  did  pass  H.R  19444  in  the  House. 
It  is  over  in  the  other  body  The  other 
body  ought  to  take  it  up  and  pass  it.  Let 
the  other  body  pass  the  legislation  which 
permits  taking  money  out  of  the  trust 
fund  to  pay  for  security  guards.  It  is 
that  simple.  We  should  not  be  forcing 
those  who  do  not  ride  the  airlines  to  pay 
tor  the  costs  of  safely  in  the  air. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr  PICKLE.  The  fact  is  Uiat  the  other 
body  has  not  acted  on  that  legislation. 
That  Is  not  going  to  be  legislation,  so,  as 
a  committee,  you  are  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem on  how  to  pay  for  these  guards. 

I  make  the  point,  in  Une  with  what 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  said,  when  we 
passed  the  airways  trust  fund  there  was 
no  discussion  that  we  would  use  those 
funds  to  pay  for  skyjacking.  That  was 
never  brought  up.  It  was  never  men- 
tioned In  any  p«rt  of  the  bill. 

I  beUeve  It  Is  stretching  the  legislative 
prerogftUve  to  say  now  that  the  basic 
legislation  would  include  that.  It  ought 
to  be  specifically  included  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. That  Is  where  It  ought  to  be  de- 
cided. In  time. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  It  Is  possible  that,  per- 
haps, there  ought  to  be  some  clarlflcation 
of  the  langi»ge.  ,.     ^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  support  my  chair- 
man, and  there  are  two  points  I  wish  to 
make. 

Certainly  when  we  passed  the  trust 
fund  we  provided  that  supporting  serv- 
ices would  come  out  of  the  trust  fund. 
It  was  agreed  by  all  the  conferees  of  both 
the  Sesiate  and  the  House  that  these 
security  guards  of  the  airlines  were  pro- 
viding supporting  services  to  the  users 
of  the  air. 

Why  should  the  ordinary  taxpayer 
who  doas  not  want  to  fly  an  airplane,  who 
has  never  been  a  passenger  In  an  air- 
plane, have  to  foot  the  bill  for  the  safety 
of  the  people  who  want  to  use  the  air- 
planes? 

Second,  you  have  had  your  day  In 
court.  This  Issue  was  debated  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  you  were  beaten. 
You  were  beaten  323  to  17. 

The  law  Is  very  clear.  When  we  passed 
the  law  for  the  air  guards  we  said  that 
the  amounts  In  the  trust  fund  shall  also 


be  available  as  provided  by  appropria- 
tion acts  to  pay  those  obUgatlona  of  the 
United  Slates  incurred  before  July  1. 
1972.  lor  Uie  training,  salaries  and  other 
expenses  ol  guaids,  with  the  same  powers 
as  U.S.  marshals,  el  cetera. 

So  you  have  had  your  day  in  court. 
We  have  met  the  Issue.  The  House  passed 
upon  It  by  saying  that  this  should  be  paid 
out  of  the  trust  fund.  I  therefore  support 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queaCioD  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bouun). 

The  quesUon  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Eckbabbtj  there 
were — ayes  63.  noes  7. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


3enmt«  unsndnuat  No.  32:  Pig*  IB.  Una 
1.  Umrt: 

Pathsnt  or  Loam  Odamahtxis 
Por  payments  r«qulr«d  to  tw  made  ■■  a 
ooiis<?qTjenc©  of  loan  guar&ntlea  made  by  tlie 
XnterstaC«  Commeroe  Onrnmlmton  under  aec- 
tlon  &03  or  Uie  lDt«rstat«  Commerc*  Act.  u 
amended  (49  U.8.C.  13S9).  *S,318.aS8.  to- 
g«tber  wiui  >ucli  amounts  aa  may  lis  necss- 
uzj  CO  pay  Intersst. 

Monojf  owwmuD  st  ua.  solakd 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
moUon. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Boi.sin>  moTM  that  tb*  BouM  rseeda 
from  Its  dijagrMmant  to  the  amandiaant  of 
ttie  Sensta  nimiberad  33  and  concur  theraln. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  wlD  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 

Sonata  amandment  No.  44:  Page  31.  Una 
33  artar  "Svargladas"  Inaart  "and  nntu  any 
site  selected  on  the  basis  of  Bucii  study  to  M>- 
proved  by  Uie  Department  of  tlie  Intartor 
.uid  Uie  DafMu-tmenii  ol  Traoaportation". 
MonoN  orrwMXD  bt  Km.  aoaJMB 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motioo. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Boi,si<D  movea  that  Om  Houa*  neade 
ttam  its  disagreamant  to  tlie  amendment  of 
tbe  Senate  numbered  44  and  0OD£Ur  tbereln. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleik  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SenaU  amendaant  No.  4£:  Pigs  13,  Una 
I.  after  "EvargladM"  insert  -ProrWed.  That 
nothing  in  thla  aeetlon  abaU  affect  tbe  araU- 
■billty  ot  sueb  (unda  to  oarry  out  tbla 
anady.' 

Konoa  I  imiii  n  u.  aoum 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BouuTD  DkOToa  tbac  the  Houae  noada 
from  Ita  dlaagraamant  to  tba  amenrtment  ot 
tx»  Senate  numberad  4fi  and  concur  tuereln. 

The  motion  was  affreed  to. 

A  motion  to  rseonalder  the  Totoa  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  coofsr- 
ence  report  and  on  the  sevcnl  motlona 
was  laid  on  tbe  table. 
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OSNERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  leslslstlTe  days  In  whiirh  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
and  include  pertinent  extrikneous  matter 
and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST    FOR    APPOINTMENT    OF 
CONFEREES   ON   S.    1181.   PROVID- 
INO   FOR   POTATO   AND   TOMATO 
PROMOTION     PROGRAMS 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (8.  1181)  to  pro- 
vide for  potato  and  tomato  promotion 
programs,  with  Senate  amendments  to 
the  House  amendments  thereto,  disagree 
to  tlie  Senate  amendments  to  Ihe  House 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Callfomla? 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
HOUSE  MANAOEHB  TO  FILE  CON- 
FEREINCS;  REPORT 

Mr.   PERKINS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  ths  House  may  have  imtll 
3        midnight  tonight  to  Qle  a  oooference 
X        report  on  S.  21D3,  tbe  oecupatlanal  safety 
and  health  bill.     , 

The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 


ELMER  M  GRADE 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
dlrecUon  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  pursuant  to  rule  XZ  of  the 
Rules  of  the  Eb>use  of  Representatives, 
I  move  to  take  from  tbe  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  (HJi.  «114<  for  the  relief  of 
Elmer  M  Grade,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  confercDoe 
with  the  Seaoate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER,  file  genUeman  from 
Illinois  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

CXNKKAl.   LKSVS   TO   Bmon 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  soch  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  during  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarts  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  on  this  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genOeman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objectlan. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Drat  of  all  express  ray  appreciation 
for  the  efforts  of  my  friend  and  col- 
league the  genUeman  from  Ohio  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Judici- 


ary Committee,  Willum  M  McCm.- 
LocH.  who  Is  unable  to  be  here  today. 
He  has  earned  the  praise  of  several 
Members  of  the  other  body  and  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  House  for  bis  eSorts 
in  trying  to  avoid  having  the  House 
cause  an  unnecessary  and  premature 
death  for  the  Delta  Queen. 

My  colleagues  have  received  a  com- 
mumcalion  bearing  the  skull  and  cross- 
bones  and  making  the  claim  that  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  motion  are 
motivated  merely  by  sentiment  and  that 
the  facts  are  against  us.  I  would  remind 
my  colleagues  that  this  body  prides  It- 
self on  being  a  reasonable  force  and  In- 
stitution and  I  submit  with  all  sincerity 
Uiat  the  facts  sre  with  us  and  that  rea- 
sonable men  will  agree  with  us  that 
both  the  facts  and  the  proper  sentiment 
favor  the  approval  of  the  pending  mo- 
tion 

H.R.  6114  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
October  6.  1970.  It  is  a  private  bill  for 
the  relief  of  Elmer  M  Grade  and  was  in- 
tr(xluced  by  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Brothuj.!.  It  was  considered 
by  subcommittee  No.  2  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  it  is  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee which  has  caused  the  motion  now 
pending  to  be  brought  to  the  floor.  When 
the  Senate  considered  the  House-passed 
bill,  it  added  an  amendment  which  un- 
der its  rules  was  proper  and  in  order. 
The  amendment  was  simply  to  provide  a 
3-year  reprieve  for  the  Delta  Queen  so 
that  she  can  conttnue  to  operate  as  in 
the  past  while  a  replacement  can  be  con- 
structed and  readied  for  use. 

The  other  body  has  twice  passed  legis- 
lation designed  to  save  the  Queen  and 
the  House,  as  Members  will  recall,  in- 
cluded a  provision  In  the  merchant  ma- 
rine bill.  Public  Law  91-469.  which  could 
enable  the  owners  of  the  Delta  Queen  to 
obtain  a  Federal  subsidy  to  help  con- 
struct a  replacement.  That  was  the  will 
of  the  House  and  it  continues.  But  what 
we  are  asking  now  is  that  in  the  interim 
period  of  Delta  Qiieen  be  permitted  to 
continue  operation  This  is  in  harmony 
with  earlier  action  of  the  House  and  1 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  mo- 
Uon. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  a  few  facts 
which  should  be  considered  in  light  of 
the  arguments  presented  by  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  pending  motion.  The  ship 
fire  disasters  they  have  cited  In  every 
instance,  save  one.  Involved  deep  draft, 
ocean-going  vessels. 

In  the  one  Instance  which  might  fairly 
be  analgous  to  the  Queen  the  river  steam- 
boat SfoueioaJI  on  the  Mississippi  River 
had  a  disastrous  fire.  But  this  fire  oc- 
curred over  100  years  ago.  on  October 
27,  1869.  Furthermore  she  was  carry- 
ing a  load  of  hay  as  well  as  pas- 
sengers and  a  match  was  thrown  into 
Uie  hay  causing  the  Ore.  Regulations 
were  later  Issued  to  require  covering  of 
hay  with  tarpaulins.  But  the  Queen  was 
not  even  buDt  whm  this  lire  occurred 
and  she  does  not  carry  hay.  Further- 
more she  contains  safety  equipment  not 
even  In  existence  100  years  ago. 

Actually,  based  upon  her  record  of  43 
years'  operation  without  a  single  pas- 
senger fatality  or  significant  accident  or 


fire,  we  would  have  to  admit  that  her 
record  could  in  no  way  require  the  re- 
tirement of  this  stem-wheder. 

We  find  that  every  part  of  the  ship, 
every  compartment  and  public  room  has 
a  sprinkler  system.  The  boilers  liave 
water  tubes  rather  than  Are  tubes.  The 
boiler  room  is  equipped  with  an  auto- 
matic release  carbon  dioxide  fire  control 
system  and  there  are  various  alarm  sys- 
tems and  fire  extinguishers  throughout 
the  steamer. 

But  more  important  to  the  considera- 
tion of  this  motion  is  the  promise  of  the 
OM-ners  of  the  Delta  Queen  Uiat  they  are 
ailling  to  go  an  extra  mile  and  take  even 
further  precautions  for  safety.  In  a  let- 
ter sent  to  the  genUeman  from  Ohio  i  Mr. 
McCntocH)  they  listed  seven  major 
safety  Improvements  they  will  make  to 
the  Queen  in  the  event  they  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  her  for  3  additional 
years. 

If  there  should  be  a  Are  because  it  Is  a 
river  boat,  the  Delta  Queen  Is  never  more 
ihan  a  few  hundred  yards  from  shore 
and  a  simple  maneuver  of  the  ship's 
course  would  run  her  agroimd.  Surpris- 
ingly, the  rivers  she  travels  are  no  deeper 
than  her  middle  deck.  Furthermore,  un- 
like ocean  liners,  the  Delta  Queen's  state- 
rooms open  dlrecUy  to  outside  decks  and 
there  are  no  longer  enclosed  (»rridors 
where  pa.ssengers  or  crewmembers  could 
be  trapped.  In  short,  even  in  the  event  of 
an  unlikely  flre.  the  danger  seems  mini- 
mal. 

I  submit  to  my  colleagues  that  we  are 
discussing  what  Is  probably  the  safest 
river  steamboat  ever  constructed.  What 
is  proposed  is  only  a  3-year  extension  for 
this  one  vessel  only,  in  order  to  permit 
the  continued  operation  of  the  IMtc 
Queen  during  the  time  a  new  boat  can  be 
constructed  tmder  the  terms  of  the  re- 
cenUy  passed  Merchant  Marine  Act 
(PubUc  Law  91-489). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  by  including  extraneous  matter, 
as  follows: 

8TATE&CXNT    BT    QaXXKB    IjHB    anAMXaS.    IJfC. 

WrrH    RaoABD    to    SArarr    pxatttcib    ai«9 
PascAtmoKs  Now  Kauiimg  amv  Pl.A}fms 

IT    the    delta    QtrKXN    IB    EXXVPTD    nOM 

PtFBLtc  Law  aa-Tn 


1.   EXiaTlNO   Alls   Fl-AMN^   FBS 
COWiam-llOM   OKTAS. 

A.  Ibe  bull  of  tba  IMta  Qneen  la  triple 
galvanised  wrought  atael  with  five  water- 
tight and  fireproof  steel  bulkheads,  "nxe  su- 
perstructure Is  largely  oak.  Ironvood.  walnut, 
tealt.  maiiogany  and  cedar. 

B.  Tbe  ovesbead  and  bulkbeads  of  crews 
quartera  within  tlie  hull  have  been  treated 
wltb  Albl  107A  Ore  ncardant  intumeaoent 
paint.  Xn  moat  raaia  two  ooats  bave  l>een  ap- 
plied, but  in  some  cases  tiiree  ooats  and  four 
bave  been  pzOTldad.  Tlie  manufaeturar'B 
q>ecUleatlon  for  Albl  ia7A  la  that  it  meets 
Glass  A  flams  spread  lequlrementa  (0-3fi 
msjdLmum)  and  two  ooats  equal  tbe  Qlx  Eat- 
ings for  "non-oombusUble  wood". 

C.  Passenger  staterooms  101-02-08-04-06- 
06,  380.  340.  S99  and  840  bave  all  baas)  tnated 
throughout  with  two  or  man  ooata  of  Al*l 
101  A. 

D.  Tbe  Cabin  Dstk  paaaanger  lounges, 
both  forward  and  after,  baye  Ijeen  uuated 
with  two  or  more  ooata  of  Albl  107A  alao. 

E.  IT  the  Delta  QiMen  Is  exempted,  the 
oveihead  and  bulkheads  of  an   paaaangw 
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salerooms  wUl  b«  treaUd  wltH  Albl  107A  or 
equivalent  Are  ret»rdant  intumescent  co»t- 
ing  lo  that  tlie  flAzne  spread  reqmrwnent*  at 
0-35  and  up  to  30  mluutea  eipoeure  without 
evidence  of  slgolflcant  progressive  combus- 
tion and  smoke  developed  ratings  of  0-6, 
bAsed  on  vtandanl  ASTM  teat  method  E-64- 
ai  T  mtlng. 

F.  In  the  event  th»  Tuael  I*  exempted,  the 
boUer  room  area  will  be  subatantlally.  re- 
modeled to  eliminate  the  use  of  wood  wher- 
ever practical  and  other  exposed  surfaces  will 
be  treated  with  Albl  107A.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  Independent  fire  safety  experts  wUl 
be  followed  In  the  introduction  of  insulating 
foams.  In  addition,  an  emergency  exit  will  be 
provided  from  the  boiler  room  and  a  fire  re- 
tardant  suit  and  fire  blanket  for  boiler  room 
will  be  provided  for  rescue  use. 

O  The  Delta  Queen  main  dining  room  Is 
presently  supplied  with  a  steel  celling  and 
virtually  fireproof  Ironwood  decking.  We  will 
treat  the  waU  surfaces  with  fire  retardant 
Albl  107A  and/or  substitute  fireproof  mate- 
rials so  that  this  public  room  is  flreproof. 

H.  Tbe  galley  1*  presently  treated  with 
Albl  I07A.  asbestos  and  8t<«l  hut  since  it  Is 
a  critical  area,  we  will  replace  the  celling 
and  other  critical  surfaces  with  flreproof 
materials.  We  wlU  replace  the  wooden  doors 
with  atee!  or  other  fireproof  materials  and 
make  such  other  changes  as  practical  to  fire- 
proof the  galley. 

I.  Flammables  and  paints  presently  aboard 
the  Delta  Queen  are  stored  m  fireproof  lock- 
ers and  containers  but  their  location  and  au- 
tomatic fire  detecUon  Is  subject  to  improve- 
ment We  will  relocate  all  of  these  materials 
in  an  all-steel  area  equipped  with  automatic 
fire  detection  and  smothering  equipment  so 
that  a  fire  spr«adlng  from  these  materials  to 
other  sections  ol  the  boat  wlU  be  vlrtuaUy 
impossible.  _  ,       ^ 

J.  The  original  design  of  the  Delta  Queen 
provides  that  all  passenger  sUterooms  on  the 
two  upper  decks  have  doors  opening  directly 
on  outw  decks.  There  are  four  exterior  stair- 
ways leading  down  and  egreas  during  an 
emergency  could  be  achieved  quickly  and 
without  confusion  due  to  the  simple  layout 
of  the  boat. 

The  Cabin  Deck  level  contains  3«  staW- 
rooms.  of  which  only  la  passenger  cabins  will 
open  on  the  Inside  when  the  Delta  Queen  la 
revamped  for  extended  service  The  Inside 
areas  are  protected  with  double  and  triple 
ccau  of  fin  retardant  paint  and  a  total  of 
aU  exlta  to  outer  decks  are  provided  from 
thU  lounge.  Kgreas  In  an  emergency  would 
t>e  quick  and  efficient  due  to  the  Urge  num- 
ber of  exits  and  the  fire  retardant  treatment 
of   the  surfaces. 

K  Drapes,  upholstery,  bedspreads,  carpet- 
ing a»d  other  fabrics  will  be  replaced  where 
pracucal  or  treated  when  appropriat*  to  be 
fire  retardant.  At  the  present  time,  all  car- 
peting is  either  wool  or  non-fiammable  syn- 
thetic and  meets  Coast  Ouard  requirements. 
All  furnishings  purchased  henceforth  will  be 
either  flreproof  or  fire  retardant  In  character 
consistent  with  avallabUity. 
a,  nsc  0M.iu.iwm  ano  nurouA-nn  coirrsoL 
A,  The  DelU  Queen  Is  presently  equipped 
with  a  a5-«tJrtlon  ADT  manual  flr»  alarm  sys- 
tem with  an  annunciator  In  the  engine  rocan. 
This  svwtem  will  be  replacwl  by  an  automatic 
flr«  det-ectlon  and  alarm  system  with  annun- 
ciators on  the  bridge  and  in  the  engine  room. 
The  detectors  will  include  units  for  detec- 
tion by  flaxne.  thermo  rat*-ot-nee  and  Ozed 
temperature,  and  smoke. 

The  areas  to  be  covered  include;  dining 
Twxn.  all  lounges,  the  rudder  room,  paint 
locker,  oil  storage,  officers  store  area,  fuel 
tank  areas,  linen  rooms,  men  roans  and  all 
crew's  quarters. 

In  addition,  anr  manual  fire  alarm  stations 
will  be  Installed  oo  all  outside  decks  and  In- 
side deck  atvas. 
There  wUl  be  an  emei^ency  power  supplT 


and  a  power  failure  annimciator  so  that  even 
In  the  event  that  power  la  temporarily  lost, 
the  entire  sJarm  system  will  remain  func- 
tional This  system  is  of  the  type  approved  by 
the  US.  Coast  Oxiard  and  apeclfled  and  in- 
stalled by  Are  safety  engineer  throughout 
the  V.3.  and  the  world. 

B.  The  vessel  is  preeenUy  equipped  with 
automatic  fire  sprUikleT  heads  In  all  pa»- 
senger  and  crew  aren^.  There  are  more  than 
350  sprinkler  heads  and  according  to  inde- 
pendent fire  sprinkler  experts,  our  vessel  Is 
adequately  protected  In  terms  of  head  distri- 
bution and  water  supply.  The  system  Is  tested 
and  bled  regularly. 

We  presently  have  a  main  sprinkler  pump 
and  an  auxiliary  standby.  They  are  both  op- 
erated by  steam  and  keep  the  lines  of  the 
sprinkler  system  under  constant  pressure. 
We  wUl  Install  on  additional  emergency  auto- 
matic sprinkler  system  pump  powered  by 
dleael  electric.  This  emergency  pump  will 
operate  in  the  event  that  we  loee  steam 
preasure. 

According  to  the  National  Automatic 
Sprinkler  and  Fire  Control  Association  "Marl- 
time  regulations  in  virtuaUy  every  country 
in  Europe  require  auUimatic  sprlnltlers  on  all 
passenger  veesels.  American  regulations  do 
not  require  such  protection." 

The  Association  further  states ; 

"If  the  Delta  Queen  is  eprlnklered  through- 
out and  the  system  is  maintained  and  tested. 
It  would  be  our  view  that  the  Delta  Queen 
would  be  safer  than  any  unsprlnklered  vessel 
regardless  of  the  combustibility  of  Its  super- 
structure. _, 

"If  the  Delta  Queen  la  completely  sprin- 
klered  and  If  the  system  has  been  adequately 
tested,  inspected  and  perlodlcaUy  flushed^ 
there  is  no  reason  to  take  this  ship  out  of 
service  from  a  fire  safety  standpoint." 

AttachmenU  to  this  paper  Include  a  letter 
from  the  National  Automatic  Sprinkler  and 
Fire  Control  Association  as  well  as  a  letter 
from  Mather  and  Piatt  and  a  document  de- 
scribing safety  protection  on  the  Queen  Eliza- 
beth n. 

A  aeml-automatlc  CO,  tank  system  Is  per- 
manenUy  installed  in  the  boUer  room  so  that 
in  the  event  of  a  fire  originating  in  this  area, 
the  entire  compartment  can  be  fiooded  with 
CO  within  seconds.  Further,  we  would  In- 
stall. If  pracUcal.  additional  automatic  fire 
control  equipment  in  the  boiler  room  for 
complete  redundancy  In  systems  approach. 

C.  Strategically  located  throughout  the 
E>elta  Queen  are  both  foam  and  OO,  hand 
fire  extinguishers.  Our  Coast  Oxiard  Certifi- 
cate requires  25  such  extinguishers  and  we 
voluntarily  carry  extras  located  strategically 
throughout  the  boat. 

D.  Fire  hydrants  and  hoses  are  located 
thitMjgbout  the  vessel  both  on  exterior  decks 
and  in  all  interior  compartmenta  The  fire 
hydrant  srstem  Is  maintained  under  constant 
pressure  with  a  main  and  standby  pump. 
We  wUl  add  an  emergency  dleael  electric  fire 
pump  to  augment  the  existing  steam  pumps, 

3.  suavxuxaifcz  oommtjnxcatjons  *nd 

VOLITNTAXT    CO?rraOL 

A-  A  complete  paging  system  covering  all 
area?  of  the  vessel  is  provided  with  micro- 
phones in  the  Steward's  area,  the  Purser's 
ofBee.  and  on  the  bridge.  An  emergency  power 
supply  and  standby  amplification  will  be 
provided  for  complete  redundancy  in  elec- 
tronic control  in  the  event  of  a  power  failure 
or  other  emergency. 

B.  The  la-statlon  telephone  system  which 
now  exists  for  conducting  ship's  business  will 
be  substituted  for  an  old  style  battery  pow- 
ered and  magneto  ringer  system  provided  for 
pilot  house  and  engine  room  communica- 
tions. A  new  power  sunply  for  emergency  use 
will  be  added.  In  addition,  a  new  and  ex- 
panded dt*i  telephone  system  will  be  Installed 
for  improved  communications  to  conduct 
ship*!  business 

C.  A  complete  new  passenger  Information 


system  will  be  InataUed  which  will  include 
posted  instructions  regarding  egress  and 
emergency  procedures.  addtUonal  signs  and 
Ulumlruited  emergency  equipment  and  addl- 
Uonal  audible  signaling  devices.  Life  Jackets 
are  presenUy  Installed  in  marked  contain*™ 
in  various  exterior  locations  plus  one  life 
preserver  under  each  bunk  in  protective  poly- 
ethylene bags.  A  regular  program  of  passen- 
ger Instruction  and  life  Jacket  usage  will  be 
Instituted  at  the  beginning  of  each  cruise. 

D.  At  the  present  time,  the  C<mst  Guard 
only  requires  two  life  raft*  on  the  roof  of 
the  Delta  Queen  and  one  rescue  boat  with 
flotation  compartments  in  davits  in  the  star- 
board mid-ship  area.  We  wlU  voluntarily 
add  inflaUble  lUe  rafts  of  the  semi-auto- 
mated type  so  that  more  than  adequate  ca- 
pacity for  p^oenger  evacuation  is  available. 
With  only  5^  to  7  feet  freeboard  from  the 
main  deck  to  Xh«  water,  access  to  life  rafta 
Is  easy  and  relatively  safe  even  In  an  emer- 
gency. Unlike  an  ocean  vessel,  the  Delta 
Queen  experiences  little  or  no  water  move- 
ment and  even  an  inexperienced  swimmer 
would  be  safe  In  the  water  with  a  life  Jacket 
on  and  could  make  his  way  to  the  nearby 
shore  with  a  minimum  of  assistance. 

E.  Crew  fire  drllla  are  now  conducted  at 
the  beginiUng  of  each  cruise  so  that  all  em- 
ployees are  aware  of  their  duttes  during  an 
emergency  and  the  location  of  emergency 
equipment.  They  man  the  fire  hydrants, 
control  egreas  routes  and  a  three-man 
emergency  squad  Is  designated  to  be  equipped 
with  fireflghtlng  and  rescue  apparatus  and 
sp>eclally  trained  to  carry  out  key  roles  In 
an  emergency. 

F.  If  the  Delta  Queen  la  exempted,  we  will 
appoint  a  fir*  safety  expert  and  authorlas 
him  to  operate  independently  to  Inspect  and 
direct  fire  safety  and  other  emergency  pro- 
cedure and  systems  aboard  the  Delta 
Queen. 

O.  We  win  volimtarlly  disclose  to  our  proa- 
pectlve  paasengcrs  before  ticketing  that  the 
Delta  Queen  does  not  meet  modem  ship 
construction  standards  for  fire  safety  and 
deep  &ea  construction.  Further,  each  pas- 
senger WlU  receive  written  material  upon  his 
embarkation  so  that  he  baa  full  Information 
about  emergency  procedures  and  Are  safety 
measures.  Further,  he  will  be  Instructed,  on 
his  participation  in  matters  of  fire  safety  and 
emergency.  We  will  advise  invalids  and  hand- 
icapped people  that  we  will  not  accept  their 
passage  If.  in  our  opinion,  they  do  not  have 
the  physical  capability  to  actively  partici- 
pate in  emergency  procedures. 

4.  vsaaKL  MACKiifxaT  shd  srBtrcmmAL 

TMPROVBCOm 

A.  We  wtU  repute  approximately  H  of  the 
hull  structure  which  eltter  l»a  or  ts  ap- 
proaching the  26%  wastage  level.  Such  hull 
work  will  l>e  done  "ck^  and  renew"  and 
meet  Coast  Guard  standards. 

B.  We  will  Install  a  bowthruster  to  sub- 
stantially Improve  the  maneuverability  of 
the  Delta  Queen  in  making  landings,  locks 
and  midstream  maneuvering.  The  bow- 
thruster  will  substantlaUy  increase  our  abil- 
ity to  avoid  other  veastis  and  make  fast 
changes  In  direction  when  required. 

C.  We  will  Install  a  100%  dlesel  electric 
standby  generator  to  take  over  the  ship's  elec- 
trieal  system  In  the  event  of  steam  failure 
or  technical  breakdown  in  other  sections  of 
the  electrical  system. 

D.  We  will  Install  standby  electric  pmnps 
for  fuel.  automsUc  sprinkler  supply  and  fire 
hydrant  supply  so  that  In  the  event  of 
steam  loss  we  can  operate  from  dlesel  electric 
power. 

E.  We  will  remodel,  restore  and  repair  as 
necessary  to  maintain  in  adequately  safe 
condltlDn  all  physical  sections  of  the  v*ssti 
and  such  machinery  as  required  for  peak 
operation.  This  Is  an  on-going  part  of  oul 
vessel  operation  and  has  been  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  past  three  yesrs  on  an  accelerated 
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lenl  to  upgrade  the  vessel  u  much  u  pr«c- 
tioal.  Typical  examples  of  major  Improve- 
menteare: 

ft.  Oil  fire  galley  stoves  were  replaced  with 
modern  electrical  equipment  Immediately 
otter  the  paeeage  of  the  IBM  Safety-at-Sea 
Vkw. 

b  totumeeoent  nre  retardant  coatings 
were  appUed  to  crew  nuarters.  psasenger 
lounges,  and  many  ol  the  Individual  passen- 
ger staterooms. 

c.  New  and  additional  communications 
equipment  was  added  during  the  past  three 
yean. 

d.  Ma]or  rebulIdlnR  ol  steam  plant  ma- 
chinery has  greaUy  improved  the  reliability 
of  the  boat  during  the  past  three  years 

S.  IBX  DCLTA  gtJZEH  IS  INHHUENTLY  A  SAIX  BOAT 

The  Delta  Queen  was  designed  and  built 
to  standards  approved  by  the  D.S.  Coast 
Ouard  prior  to  1036  but  that  does  not  mean 
It  la  an  unsafe  vessel.  The  n.8.  Coast  Ouard 
standarda  are  arbitrary  and  presently  pri- 
marily the  thlnlang  ol  that  agency  and  not 
other  are  safety  experts  In  this  country  and 
m  other  parts  ol  the  world. 

Oreat  Britain  In  particular  has  an  exten- 
sive and  superb  record  tor  passenger  ship 
safety.  Until  the  QE  n.  their  basic  conatruc- 
Uon  method  was  similar  to  the  Delia  Queen. 
The  queen  Mary  and  the  Queen  EUzabelh 
were  built  In  the  same  ship  yards  as  the 
hull  of  the  Delta  Queen  and  on  the  same  gen- 
eral construction  principles.  So  were  more 
Uian  300  other  British  passenger  vessels 
which  have  never  had  a  serious  fire. 

The  Brttlah  approach  Is  to  buUd  a  ves- 
sel with  basic  compartmentatlon  of  fireproof 
materials  and  to  use  wood  and  other  com- 
bustibles for  trim  and  decor.  Then  elaborate 
Bre  detection  and  both  manual  and  auto- 
matic fire  extinguishing  systems  are  used  to 
control  a  nre  If  one  starts. 

The  British  philosophy,  and  tor  that  mat. 
tar  the  phlloaophy  of  moat  Are  safety  experts, 
la  that  no  matter  how  Oraproof  the  baalo 
construcUon  la.  it  U  still  neceasary  to  provide 
a  method  of  extinguishing  the  tumes  since 
the  contents  of  the  structure  cannot  be 
guaranteed  fireproof.  Passenger  clothing  end 
effects  are  flammable  as  are  cargo  and  fuel. 
The  U.8.  Coast  Ouard  philosophy  of  contain- 
ment only  does  not  provide  complete  fire 
safety.  Tbe  huge  Bre  In  the  McCormlck  Place 
in  Chicago  was  a  r«eult  of  a  totally  fireproof 
building  with  flammable  contents  and  no 
method  of  extinguishing  the  flame.  Disas- 
trous flree  on  totally  fireproof  shlpe  have 
occurred  because  accumulated  paint,  cargo 
and  per«3nal  effects  burn  regardless  of  the 
basic  structural  material. 

Fires  have  occurred  on  all-steel  tr.S.  pas- 
senger vessels  and  they  have  been  sucoess- 
tuUy  contained  due  to  the  basic  structure  of 
the  vessel.  Howevw.  fire  fighting  crews  were 
hampered  by  heat  and  uncontrollable  com. 
bustlon  wlttiin  the  contained  areas.  Smoke 
and  toxic  fumes  presented  a  real  danger  to 
passengers  and  fire  fighting  crews. 

In  Britain's  QS  U  they  conformed  to  VS. 
standards  In  construction,  but  in  addition 
Installed  both  elalwrate  fire  detection  and 
automatic  fire  sprlnlilers  throughout.  Not 
only  did  they  bund  the  world's  safeM  vessel, 
but  they  were  able  to  enhance  its  warmth 
and  s4>pe8ranoe  so  It  did  not  have  the  all- 
steel,  glaae  and  aebeatoa  appeanno*  of  the 
S.S.  United  Statu,  now  retired  doa  to  lack 
of  paaacnger  appeal. 

e.  THX  DELTA  QtTXXM  AiTO  oaaawa  i.nn  wtVAM- 
laa,  nac.  kavx  ak  sxcxLiairr  aAvwrr  axcoan 

In  80  yaara  of  opeiMlng  more  than  96 
passenger  nverboats,  Oreaxia  Line  3teameia. 
Inc  have  never  had  a  serious  fin  or  an  acci- 
dent causing  loss  of  lite. 

All  of  the  vessels  operated  by  Greene  Une 
Steamers.  Ihc.  have  been  built  largely  of 
wtKJd  and  the  oBlcen  and  employees  of  the 
company  are  well  aware  of  their  reapoo*- 
blUtlea  to  operate  a  aaf«  and  eflclffnt  veaeel. 


WQUA  Encroazai..  Jumv  9.  1970 
For  a  good  many  years  the  five  dtiea  was 
one  of  the  traditional  stope  made  by  the  pas- 
senger steamer  Delta  Queen  as  the  historic 
vessel  made  Its  annual  Journey  upstream  to 
the  Twin  Cities.  With  construcUon  of  Rock 
Island's  fiood  protection  wall  we  are  no  longer 
one  of  the  shore  stops  for  the  cruising  paa- 
sengers  but  the  Queen  sUll  attracts  atten- 
tion as  It  pasaee  through.  There  Is  legisla- 
tion which  WlU  apparently  end  these  revisits 
from  tlie  historic  Mlsalsalppl  Hlver  past.  The 
problem  Is  boat*  like  the  Queen  can't  be  eco- 
nomically built  to  meet  new  Federal  stand- 
arda and  the  standard  of  requiring  all  steel 
construction  is  due  to  put  the  Queen  out  of 
commission  this  fall.  Owners  of  the  Queen 
found  out  the  reaUstic  way.  by  taking  blda. 
how  expensive  It  would  be  to  replace  their 
vessel  with  one  produced  by  today's  methods 
and  satufactory  to  the  law.  The  law  waa 
intended  for  ocean  going  shlpe  that  do  most 
of  their  traveling  out  of  Bight  of  land,  not 
between  two  river  banks  In  the  heart  of 
America  A  Mississippi  or  Ohio  Klver  cruise 
on  tbe  Delta  Queen  la  probably  the  most  re- 
laxing form  of  transportation  available  and 
has  proven  to  be  a  popular  trip  for  thousands 
of  persons  who  long  to  get  away  from  the 
hustle  of  everyday  aoUvlty.  It  is  possible  tor 
the  Queen  to  be  exempted  from  the  legisla- 
tion which  threatens  its  life.  We  would  hope 
those  In  Washington  who  have  this  power 
will  keep  a  bit  of  old  man  rivers  history  alive. 


WlU.  Cowoiaaa  Sav»  Tiia  "Dcta  QuMJl"t 

(By  Jenkins  Uoyd  Jones) 
nnleee  Congnas  doee  something  between 
now  and  November  3,  the  Delta  Queen,  the 
last  real  packet  on  the  Mississippi  Blver  sys- 
tem,  gets   the   ax   from   Dncle   Sam. 

The  reason  Is  ridiculous  A  government 
agency  has  decreed  that  the  "salety-at-sea " 
regulations,  which  ouUaw  any  ship  carry- 
ing more  than  SO  overnight  passengers  If  It 
is  not  built  entirely  out  of  steel,  most  apply 
to  rlvcrboats  as  well. 

For  tour  years  the  Delta  Quern  has  been 
operating  under  a  temporary  congressional 
reprlve  The  Queen's  hull  Is  steel.  But  lU 
superstructure.  In  the  tradiuon  of  rlvertiosta. 
is  wood.  The  noble  curved  staircase  U  ma- 
hogany trimmed  »1th  brass.  The  deck  is 
hand-pegged  Ironwood.  The  as-toot  stam 
wheel  Is  msde  of  planking,  and  the  cabins 
are  panel  In  oak. 

The  Greene  Line  of  Cincinnati,  which 
sends  the  Delta  (fueen  on  cruiaM  down  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  up  the  Tenneasae 
and  Cumberlund.  had  made  a  valiant  eBort 
to  meet  the  government  demands. 

Only  two  shipyards  ev«,n  bid  on  plans  for 
an  all-st«el.  dlcsel-eleotrlc  monstrosity.  The 
estimated  cost  was  $10  mllUon.  Not  many 
American  river-lovers  could  afford  the  farea 
necessary  to  amortize  such  an  inveettneot. 

The  safety-at-sea  regulatlotis  were  designed 
to  protest  passengers  hundiads  of  miles  from 
land  and  hours  from  help.  A  rtvarboat  runs 
betwen  river  banks  Sure,  there's  some  fire 
danger  in  a  wooden  superstructure.  Thare 
Is  also  a  little  danger  In  stacking  up  tan 
707s  over  ©"Hare  on  a  night  when  the  birds 
are  walking.  There's  some  danger  In  walk- 
ing the  streets  of  Washington  In  dayilgllt. 
To  knock  off  the  I>el«n  Queen  becsuse  of  a 
law  designed  for  ooean  liners  would  be  Uke 
pulling  down  the  Tower  of  London  becauae 
It  doesn't  meet  city  fire  escape  regulations 
tor  public  places. 

No  one  would  think  of  allowing  paaaengan 
to  hang  on  the  outside  of  a  New  Tork  Olty 
bus.  but  people  bang  all  over  San  PrancUoo's 
wtmderful  cable  care.  If  we  are  going  to  keep 
any  flavor  In  America,  eotnewhere  there  must 
be  nn  area  of  common  sense. 

The  Delta  Qveen,  as  all  river  buffs  know, 
was  not  bom  to  the  Inland  riven  at  an.  She 
started  life  in  IBM  on  the  ovemlgtrt  " 


mento-San  Francisco  run.  Still,  she  lo^ 
like  a  rlverboat  except  to  us  purUts  who 
would  prefer  the  pUot  house  farther  aft  be- 
hind twin  smokeat«oks  abreast.  She  has  a 
caUlope.  BO  she's  reaUy  a  hybrid  of  tha  Scllpss 
and  the  Cotton  Blossom. 

The  Delta  Queen  goes  eight  miles  an  hour. 
She  would  drive  the  )«  set  bats  In  his  L(/c 
on  the  MistisJtppI  Mark  Twain  claims  that  he 
served  ea  pilot  on  the  John  J.  Roe.  a  boat  ao 
slow  that  they  changed  watches  three  times 
m  a  flve-mlle  stretch.  When  the  boat  anally 
tank,  be  swore  It  was  five  yean  before  the 

owner  heard  of  It.  

Even  the  Boberl  E.  Lee,  In  its  reoord-btaak- 
S'lg  1870  race  with  the  Natchez,  took  three 
days  IB  houn  and  14  minutes  to  run  iha 
I  218  miles  from  New  Orleans  to  St.  Louis. 
'  Tbe  nver  is  not  for  speed,  but  tor  an  ex- 
perience unlike  any  other  travrt  adventure. 
On  a  boat  breasting  a  stiff  current,  go-go 
types  glare  at  the  banks  and  chew  their  nails. 
Rlver-lovere  are  relaxed.  Steamboat  Oapt. 
Fred  Way  puts  It  this  way : 

"They  exist  on  a  continent  of  their  own. 
■ecure  and  steadfast;  the  boat  Is  staUonary. 
the  shores  do  the  moving,  advancing,  sliding 
by,  retiaating.  The  mountains  sUde  apart 
and  close  again.  Tou  will  wonder  as  you  step 
ashore,  suitcase  In  hand,  whether  you  are  en- 
tering the  world  of  reality  or  departing  from 

i  never  rode  the  Delta  Queen,  although 
rve  been  aboard  her  at  Cincinnati  and  New 
Orleans  But  once  I  helped  pilot  800  feet  of 
gasoUne  barges  from  Louisville  to  Baton 
Rouge,  and  by  the  time  the  five  daja  ended  I 
was  a  mainline  addict. 

The  Ohio  and  the  MUtslsalppl  above  Alton 
ore  a  series  of  beautiful  slBckwater  lakes 
divided  by  dams  and  locks.  But  the  lower 
Mississippi  IS  a  fractious  beast  for  which 
charu  are  useless — gnawing  at  Tennessee, 
building  up  Arkansas,  eating  Islands,  piling 
up  rMfs.  cutting  new  chutea.  leaving  isolated 
oxbows. 

Most  of  the  time  yoo  float  throu<h  titter 
wilderness,  for  the  flood  plain  belwaen  th» 
levees  U  chancy  land,  given  over  to  cypeeaa 
and  Cottonwood,  mystarlous  pools  and  8p«n- 
ish  moss.  Beyond  the  levees  there  may  be 
cities  and  super  roads  and  locomotive  boms 
and  peop^  standing  in  line. 

XbX  B'Tl,"*  Or  THB  l>Bl.Ta  QOHW 

(EDiToa's  Nora:  Following  the  example  of 
Oliver  Wendell  Hohnea,  who  wrote  "Old  Iron- 
sides"  In  an  effort  to  save  the  frigate  "Gon- 
stltutlon  "  from  deetrucOon.  Bugb  Ftrguaon. 
3811  N.  Llnooln  Ave.,  Davenport,  wiota  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  the  overtiH(ht  passenger 
boat  "Delta  Queen."  which  will  «^  he 
banned  from  nvw  tra»*l  b««aus«  It  dbea  not 
comply  vrtth  tedosal  regulatlona  govemlm 
ocaan-goln^  vessels)  : 
Bomanof.  Is  gone  from  tlie  river. 

Who  needs  romance?  ye  aay. 
Well.  Son.  the  young  man  and  the  old  man. 

and  all  those  in  b'tween: 
And  tonight  I  sigh  for  the  moumfnl  cry 

of  the  gallant  Delta  Queao. 
Oh,  the  gallant  Delta  Queen. 
The  Delta  Quem?  A  ship.  La4. 

maybe  fairest  In  the  land. 
Like  our  nation  young  and  prOQd. 

fair  bustln'  at  the  saazns. 
she  was  sort  of  a  treasured  symbol.  Son 

of  all  otir  hopes  and  dreams. 
Our  sweetest  hopes  and  dreams. 
No  more  shell  roam  the  river. 

no  night  win  hear  her  cry. 
The  Potomac  sages  shield  txs. 

and  so  we  let  her  die. 
Aye,  we  let  her  die. 
"Break  her  up!  She's  slow,  uniater 

Xlnsafe?  Life  holds  no  guarantaa 
that  you  or  I  win  not  soon  die. 

be  tt  air.  on  land  or  sea. 
Whether  air  or  land  or  ■••. 
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Slow?  Sur«,  X  lUMB  sbe's  slow; 

(Like  »  wTjlte  Bwmn  all  •preen.) 
ir  yoa  miut  be  always  on  tlM  go 

don't  ride  the  Delt»  Qneen. 
So.  not  the  DelU  Queen. 
Our  *lr  U  foul'd;  our  Und  U  paved — 
wbole  states  that  once  were  gnen. 
TUe  akj  la  rent  with  the  banabeea  howl, 
"courae.  they're  aaXer  than  the  Queen. 
Ah.  laler  than  the  Queen. 
She'a  proud,  ihe'e  fair,  abe's  much  I  love; 

her  aplendld  voice  la  true. 
And  when  »he  spcaka.  the  hlUa  above 

reeound  her  loog  anew. 
Her  lovely  lonf  anew. 
No  more  let  "harplea  of  the  above" 

pluck  out  what  we  hold  deart 
Rifle  up  and  shout,  a  thousand  icoiel 

Let  pride  rule  over  tear. 
May  pride  rule  over  fear  I 
Aye.  romance  Is  gone  from  the  river, 

no  more  well  lock  her  through. 
rcT  the  Del-ua  queen  Is  dying.  Lad, 

and  so  Is  part  of  me.  and  you. 
And  part  at  me.  and  you. 

Mr.  ZICWJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indians. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  oom- 
plUneni  the  genUeman  In  the  well  for  his 
excellent  presentation  on  the  safety  of 
the  Delta  ©tteen  The  Delta  Queen  piles 
the  Ohio  River  Just  south  of  my  district. 
I  have  sU  counties  that  border  along  the 
Ohio  River,  and  I  have  frequently  been 
a  passenger  on  the  Delta  Queen. 

The  De/fo  Queen  has  contributed  con- 
siderably to  the  economy  of  southern  In- 
diana, and  northern  Kentucky,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  tourists  who  come  to  see  this 
grand  old  rlvertioat,  the  last  of  its  Une. 
Mr  Speaker.  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers, having  been  a  passenger  on  the 
Data  Queen  on  numerous  occasloos. 
that  It  Is  Indeed  safe,  and  It  Is  Indeed  a 
very  Important  part  of  Americana,  and 
that  any  effort  we  In  this  body  can  make 
to  keep  the  proud  Queen  afloat  Is  well 
worth  the  effort. 

Mr.  RAHSBACK.  I  thank  the  goitle- 
man. 

Mr  McCLORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wOl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  centleman  from  lUlnola  (Mr. 
McCioaT). 

Mr  McCXXDRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  tor  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  Indicate  my  strong  support  for  the  ac- 
tion wlilch  the  genOeraan  from  nilnots 
(Mr.  Ransiaoti  has  Initiated  here  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  true  of  courae  that 
the  Congress  has  responsibility  for  en- 
actment of  laws  which  are  designed  to 
protect  the  Uvea  of  our  dttoena — tndud- 
ing  safety  measures  aflecUng  watareraft. 
In  the  case  of  vessels  having  accom- 
modations for  50  or  more  overnight  pas- 
sengers, very  stringent  legislation  was 
enacted  by  the  Congress  In  IMI! — follow- 
ing a  Are  which  occurred  on  the  SS  Yar- 
mouth Castle  m  the  Atlantic  0:ean— 
near  the  Bahamas— with  a  dreadful  loss 
of  some  90  lives. 

In  response  to  the  kind  of  demand 
which  follows  such  a  disaster,  the  Con- 
gress did  act,  and  its  legislation  which, 
as  I  say.  is  most  stringent,  would  perma- 
nently decommission  the  Delta  Queen 
from  Its  tradlttonal  service  along  the 
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Ohio,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  and  Cum- 
berland Rivers. 

The  general  legislation  which  would 
forever  bar  the  DeHo  Qveen  from  Its 
traditional  service  may  have  valid  ap- 
plication with  regard  to  new  ships — and 
possibly  other  types  of  wateroraft  op- 
erating on  the  oceans  and  other  open 
waters.  But  when  applying  the  law  to  the 
Delfo  Queen.  It  appears  that  the  only 
result  would  be  to  put  It  out  of  business. 
I  reject  the  suggestion  that  our  deci- 
sion today  might  tag  us  as  irresponsible 
if  this  legislation  is  enacted — and  a  tire 
subsequently  breaks  out  on  the  Delta 
Queen,  any  more  than  I  would  want  us 
to  assume  responsibility  because  we  pro- 
vide funds  for  new  housing  with  the  risk 
that  some  of  the  houses  will  burn  with 
loss  of  life  to  the  occupanti. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  addition  to  the  acci- 
dents which  can  occur  from  fire,  there 
are  many  other  types  of  losses  which  are 
experienced  by  ships  at  sea  and  on  the 
Inland  waterway-s.  I  need  only  recall  the 
disasters  of  the  Titanic,  the  Andrea  Do- 
ria,  and  the  SS  Eastland — which  capsized 
while  tied  to  a  pier  in  the  Chicago 
River — with  losses  of  hundreds  of  lives. 
These  ship  disasters  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  fires  on  board. 

I  might  also  recall  that  the  fire  which 
occurred  in  the  LaSalle  Hotel  in  Chi- 
cago— a  fireproof  structure — with  a  ter- 
rible loss  of  life — was  unrelated  to  the 
materials  used  in  the  construction  of  the 
building  itself.  The  disaster  resulted  pri- 
marily because  of  the  inflammable  Inte- 
rior decorations,  as  well  as  the  system  of 
drafts  which  permitted  this  fire  to  spread 
and  to  snuff  out  many  lives. 

The  Defto  Queen  Is  not  made  entirely 
of  wood,  nor  is  it  without  safety  devices 
for  preventing  flres.  It  has  a  safety  rec- 
ord which  would  rebut  any  charges  that 
this  is  a  flretrap  or  Inherently  dangerous 
to  those  who  choose  to  enjoy  Its  ad- 
vantages. 

Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  human  element  is  more  essen- 
tial in  preventing  a  flre  than  are  so- 
phkiticatcd  mechanical  devices — includ- 
ing flreproof  materials.  I  am  convinced 
that  on  this  uruque  ship  the  human  ele- 
ment will  observe  greater  precautions 
than  would  be  the  case  If  such  a  vessel 
were  commonplace  In  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  virtually  the  last 
of  the  rlverboats.  It  is  a  part  of  Ameri- 
cana that  I  want  to  see  preserved,  and 
I  am  casting  my  vote  and  my  support 
today  in  behalf  of  the  DeUa  Queen— to 
give  it  at  least  3  more  years  of  life,  with 
the  expectation  that  a  permanent  ac- 
commodation can  be  made  to  preserve  It 
for  this  and  future  generations  of 
Americans. 

Mr.  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  to  go  to  con- 
ference on  HJt  6114.  If  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  discuss  briefly 
some  of  the  legislative  history  surround- 
ing the  aineBdment  made  by  the  other 
body. 

On  November  2,  1970,  the  last  over- 
night passenger  steamboat  in  America — 
the  Delta  Queen — was  involuntarily  re- 
tired from  servicing  the  Ohio  end  Missis- 
sippi River  systems.  The  law  that  re- 
tired this  historic  riverboat  wa*  enacted 


tn  1966  following  two  dlsaatrous  ship 
flres  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  law  was 
enacted  to  rid  the  seas  of  unsafe  ships 
and  to  insure  the  financial  responsibility 
of  the  carriers  calling  at  VS.  ports.  In- 
advertently, it  seems,  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  made  broad  enough  to  encom- 
pass passenger  vessels  carrying  over- 
night passetigers  operating  on  our  in- 
land rivers.  For  the  purpose  of  safety 
standards,  the  Queen  was  placed  in  the 
same  category  as  deep-draft  vessels 
traveling  on  the  high  seas.  Unless  this 
Congress  Intervenes  160  years  of  paddle- 
wheel  history  will  have  ended. 

Originally  designed  and  built  In  1928. 
the  Delta  Queen  Is  the  most  luxurious 
paddlewheel  passenger  boat  ever  built 
and  also  the  safest.  Every  compartment 
and  public  room  is  equipped  with  auto- 
matic sprinklers  and  other  safety  de- 
vices such  as  flre  extinguishers,  flre  hy- 
drants, flre  alarms,  and  emergency  tools 
that  are  strategically  located  through- 
out the  vessel.  Unlike  ocean  vessels,  most 
of  the  Queen's  staterooms  open  directly 
onto  the  outside  deck.  There  are  no 
enclosed  corridors  where  passengers  or 
crew  could  be  trapped. 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  has  the 
duty,  indeed  the  responsibility  to  look 
into  this  type  of  small  business  which  has 
become  all  but  extinct.  It  hardly  need  be 
said  that  the  riverboat  business  is  not 
what  it  was  50  years  ago  when  himdreds 
of  vessels,  similar  to  the  Defta  Queen, 
plied  the  same  trade  routes.  However, 
many  Americans  have  discovered  that 
rldmg  on  a  riverboat  can  be  a  most  satis- 
factory experience.  Mark  Twain  said  It 
this  way: 


One  cannot  see  too  many  aununet  sunrises 
on  the  MlselSBlppi.  They  are  enchanting.  Plrst 
tliere  la  ttie  eloquence  of  silence;  for  a  deep 
hush  broods  everywhere.  Next  there  la  Uie 
!}Bii"M"e  sense  of  lonellneae.  isolation,  r»- 
motenesa  from  the  worry  and  buaUe  of  the 
WQiid.  .  .  .  And  all  this  stretch  of  nver  la  a 
mirror,  and  you  have  the  ehadowy  reflecUona 
of  the  leafage  and  the  curving  aborea  and  tb* 
receding  capes  pictured  In  It.  W*^.  that  la 
all  beautiful  I  soft  and  rich  and  beautiful: 
and  .  .  .  you  grant  that  you  have  seen  some- 
thing that  la  worth  remembering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  .■since  April  1969,  there 
have  been  over  20  separate  bills  intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  would  totally  exempt  the  Delta 
Queen  frtxn  the  applicable  provlalaas 
that  retired  her  Nov.  2,  ino.  To  date, 
these  Wlls  have  received  no  attention  and 
there  Is  no  action  scheduled.  In  May  of 
this  year,  the  House  passed  BJR  15424, 
amendments  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  After  this  bill  passed  the 
House  it  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  wherein  it  was 
amended  to  provide  a  permanent  exemp- 
tion for  the  Delta  Queen  With  Httle  or 
no  oppo.<rftlon  this  total  exemption  passed 
the  Senate.  When  it  became  apparent 
that  this  bin  wotdd  be  the  subject  of  a 
conference,  I  sent  each  Member  of  the 
House  a  letter  requesting  coMgnaturea  to 
a  letter  which  I  sent  to  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
asking  their  support  for  the  Delta  Queen 
amendment.  The  number  of  responsea  to 
this  letter,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  substantial. 
With  very  Httle  prompting  and  shortly 
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after  I  sent  the  letter.  190  Members  of 
the  Bouse  requested  that  their  names  be 
made  part  of  the  letter  to  be  sent  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee, Many  other  members  called  to  In- 
form me  of  their  support,  but  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  did  not  want  to  sign  the 
letter.  However,  they  Indicated  that  they 
would  support  the  Delta  Queen  if  It  came 
to  a  vote  on  the  floor.  Unfortunately,  the 
Delta  Queen  exemption  was  deleted  in 
conference  and  consequently,  the  House 
was  not  permitted  to  express  Its  will  on 
this  Issue. 

However,  the  conferees  did  agree  that 
there  be  early  and  expedited  hearings  to 
facilitate  the  replacement  of  the  over- 
night  service  currently  provided  by  the 
Delta  Qiieen  and  that  they  would  sup- 
port legislation  that  would  assist  In  the 
building  of  a  replacement  for  the  Delta 
Queen.  Pursuant  to  the  wishes  and  in- 
struction of  the  conferees  a  construc- 
tion-subsidy bill  has  been  Introduced  In 
the  House  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Ciuut). 

In  the  meantime,  the  historic  stem- 
wheeler  has  discontinued  oreratlon  and 
Is  presently  moored  at  New  Orleans,  in 
effect,  out  of  business.  Greene  Line 
Steamers,  Inc..  which  operates  the  his- 
toric riverboat  is  a  small  business  and 
although  It  has  operated  riveiboats  for 
many  years.  It  presently  operates  only 
one.  the  DeUa  Queen.  The  owners  of  the 
ves.'>el  In  196B  believed  that  they  could 
design  and  construct  a  duplicate  of  the 
Delfo  Queen.  To  their  dismay  and  to  the 
dismay  of  many,  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  the  Queen  learned  that  with  the 
rfae  In  the  cost  of  construction,  material, 
and  labor  under  competitive  bidding,  a 
new  vessel  to  replace  the  original  Queen 
would  cost  in  excess  of  SIO  million  in- 
stead of  the  estimated  $t  tnillion  to  se 
million.  This  new  dollar  figure  Is  beUeved 
by  all  to  be  prohibitive  for  such  a  small 
business  as  Greene  Line  Steamers,  Iik. 
The  construction  subsidy  which  the 
conferees  recommended  would  enable 
the  Greene  Line  Steamers,  Inc..  to  build 
in  the  United  States  a  duplicate  of  the 
Delta  Queen.  However,  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  the  actual  construction 
of  a  new  vessel  wUl  take  time.  For  this 
reason,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  which 
would  permit  the  Delta  Queen  to  operate 
until  November  1973.  This  business,  like 
any  other  business,  cannot  be  turned  on 
and  off  as  if  it  were  a  water  fountain.  It 
has  taken  years  to  build  the  river  travel 
business  to  what  It  Is  today,  and.  If  Con- 
gress were  to  turn  it  off  for  3  years,  it 
would  place  an  unfair  burden  on  the 
owners  and  operators  of  this  overnight 
passenger  service  on  our  inland  rivers. 

I  am  of  the  Qrm  oolnlon  that  the  Delta 
Queen  is  safe  for  travel  on  our  Inland 
rivers.  In  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  President  oit  the  Greene  Line  Steam- 
ers, Int.  dated  November  35.  1970 — 
which  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
RacoRs — It  is  painted  out  that  this  com- 
pany has  -an  tmblemlshed  80-year  safety 
record.  And  If  this  3-year  exemption  Is 
granted  they  have  as.^tired  me  that  they 
will  voluntarily  take  extra  safety  pre- 
cautions In  excess  of  Coast  Guard  re- 
quirements. When  you  consider  this  ex- 
l^eptlonal  safety  reoonl,  plus  the  extra 


safety  precautions  that  will  be  taken  if 
she  is  exempted  for  3  years,  and  the  great 
historic  value  of  the  Delta  Queen  Itself, 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  favorable  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  61 14  is  amply  justlfled. 
Presently,  by  act  of  Congress,  the 
DeUa  Queen  is  categorized  with  ocean- 
going vessels.  The  Queen,  for  example, 
only  travels  tlie  rivers:  the  beautiful 
Ohio,  the  scenic  and  historic  Mississippi 
and  'Tennessee.  For  9  months  of  the  year 
she  travels  our  western  river  system — 
from  St.  Paul  In  the  North  to  New  Or- 
leans In  the  South,  from  Pittsburgh  In 
the  East  and  to  the  Gateway  of  the 
West— St.  Louis,  touching  ports  In  16 
States. 

The  Delta  Queen  Is  never  more  than  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  any  shore  and 
should  an  emergency  arise,  all  the  cap- 
tain need  do  would  be  to  hit  the  rudder 
and  she  could  be  run  aground  probably 
before  the  lifeboats  hit  the  water. 

I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
Delta  Queen  presently  meets  certain 
Coast  Guard  safety  standards  and  I 
think  it  should  be  noted  that  the  waters 
In  which  she  travels  is  no  deeper,  at  Its 
deepest  point,  than  her  middle  deck.  For 
these  reasons  I  believe  this  type  of  wa- 
tercraft  Is  very  much  distinguishable 
from  those  oceangoing  vessels  which  the 
1968  legislation  sought  to  regulate  for 
greater  safety  of  life  on  the  high  seas. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  great  public 
support  behind  this  last  of  the  stem- 
wheelers.  I  have  received,  as  I  am  sure 
many  of  the  Members  have,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  signatures  from  peo- 
ple across  the  coimtry  urging  that  Con- 
gress grant  a  stay  of  execution  for  the 
last  of  the  mistresses  of  Old  Man  River 
and  196  editorials  supporting  the  Delta 
Queen  have  appeared  in  147  newspapers 
across  the  country.  This  represents  134 
clUes  In  31  SUtes.  and  13  State  Gov- 
ernors have  publicly  stated  their  desire 
to  see  the  DeUa  Queen  exempted. 
Eighteen  individual  cities  and  two  State 
legislatures  issued  resolutions,  procla- 
mations and  circulated  petitions  to  save 
the  Delto  Queen. 

This  great  stemwheeler  Is  very  much 
a  part  of  Ohio's  heritage.  Its  home  port 
is  Cincinnati,  the  "(aueen  City"  of  the 
Middle  West.  A  picture  of  the  Delia 
Queen  appears  at  each  State  roadside 
park  In  Ohio  and  this  historic  river- 
boat is  the  No.  1  tourist  attraction  In 
Cinclimatl  and  has  been  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  private  claim 
matter  of  HH  6114,  it  is  the  same  as 
passed  the  House  on  October  1,  1970. 
The  other  body  amended  this  bill  by  add- 
ing thereto  a  provision  that  would  ex- 
tend the  operating  authority  of  the  his- 
toric steamboat,  the  Delta  Queen,  to  No- 
vember 1. 1973.  Under  Public  Law  89-777 
(80  Stat.  1356  et  seq.),  as  amended  by 
PubUc  Law  90-435  (83  Stat.  449).  the 
Delta  QueeTj — the  last  overnight  paddle- 
wheel  steamboat  in  Amrica— discon- 
tinued operations  on  November  3, 1970. 

Thla  legislation  does  not  provide  for  a 
total  exemption  from  the  safety-at-sea 
law,  PubUc  Law  89-777.  This  amendment 
does  not  Involve  any  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  Rather,  It  allows  time  for  Im- 
Idementatlon  of  reoommendatlons  made 


by  the  conferees  to  HJt.  15434,  an  act  to 

amend  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
Public  lAw  91-469.  This  3-year  exten- 
sion would  permit  the  Delta  Queen  to 
operate  whUe  a  replacement  is  being 
built  for  her  and  give  the  Congress  time 
to  hear  and  decide  how  to  assist  in  sav- 
ing the  last  55-mbol  of  a  bygone  era. 

Perhaps  Ben  Lucien  Burman  who 
spent  his  life  traveling  on  the  Mississippi 
and  authored  such  books  as  "Steamboat 
Round  the  Bend"  said  it  best  by  stating 
very  simply  that: 

When  the  last  ateazntiaat.  the  Delta  Queen, 
IB  gone  America  will  never  be  quite  the  same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  material,  per- 
tinent to  this  subject.  In  the  Ricoao,  as 
follows: 

OazcNk  Lnri  arsaMos.  Imc 

November  25. 1(70. 
Hon.  WnxiAss  McCtnxocK. 
U.S.  House  o]  Representatives, 
Ravhum  House  Office  BulUUnf, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oaaa  Conckkssssak  McCtnxocH;  All  of  us 
with  Oreene  Line  Steamers  deeply  appreciate 
your  determination  and  extensive  efforta  to 
obtain  a  three- year  reprieve  for  our  p&saen- 
ger  rlvertwat  Delta  Queen.  We  want  to  re- 
assure you  that  your  confidence  In  the  Delta 
Queen  and  its  offloers  and  crew  Is  fully  Jus- 
tified. Our  company  has  an  unblemished  80- 
year  safety  r»oor<l  with  38  steamboats.  Por 
extra  safety,  we  will  voluntarily  lake  extra 
safety  precautions  in  exoesa  of  Coaet  Ouard 
requirements  if  the  Delta  Queen  U  granted  a 
three- year  reprieve. 

When  the  Delta  Queen  wea  built.  It  was 
the  aafest  veaeel  of  Ita  type  ever  oonjstmcted. 
Original  equipment  Included  numeroos  lire 
hyrante.  a  flre  alarm  system  and  a  com- 
pleU  automatic  sprinkler  syst«Q  coverlnc 
every  oompartment.  We  have  made  numerous 
additional  improvements  over  the  years  by 
adding  both  manual  and  automaUc  (X>.  and 
foam  fire  extln^ulahers  plus  NASA  recooi- 
mended  flre  retardant  coatings  to  crew  quar- 
ters and  panenger  lounges 

The  following  are  the  ma}or  safety  Im- 
provements we  will  make  thla  winter  if  the 
Delta  Queen  is  granted  a  three-year  re- 
prieve: 

1.  Repute  major  aectlona  of  the  buU— laM 
winter's  eoole  testing  mdloatad  that  approx- 
imately Vi  of  the  hull  platea  had  reached 
or  were  approa^lng  a  wastage  factor  of  25%. 
Avondale  Shipyards,  New  Orleans,  has  esti- 
mated the  coat   of  replatlng  at   WO.OOO. 

•a.  Standby /esnergency  dleeel  electric  paw- 
er— :to  augment  our  steam  power  and  foe 
emergency  use.  we  will  Install  a  dlesel  elee- 
trtc  generator  that  will  power  Ughts,  pumps 
and  oonununlcatlona  even  If  s%t»xa  power 
(alls. 

3.  anergency  electric  pumps — fcr  emer- 
gency operauon  of  critical  bilge  pumpa. 
sprinkler  syrtem,  flre  hyarante  and  fuel 
system. 

4.  Auuxnatfc  fire  detection  and  warning 
sywtetn— NASA  and  Sie  experts  recommend 
elaotronic  detection  and  warning  syetecna  to 
greatly  Improve  oontrol  of  Ore  and  give 
earUer  warning  tor  eafety  of  paseengeia. 

5.  Flre  retanlant  coating*— as  a  reauJt  of 
our  extensive  discussions  vrtth  NASA  and  in- 
dependent Ore  consultants,  we  have  selected 
several  flre  retardant  coatings  and  materials 
wnlch,  when  apiplled  to  wood  xurfaeaa  In 
■tateroome  and  public  areas,  will  greatly  re- 
dude  the  comimstltilllty  and  flan»  spread 
characterlstlca  of  the  snrtacee.  I^le  wiu  pro- 
vide greater  containment  and  make  cootral 
e«aler  as  well  as  greatly  extend  the  time 
avajlahle  for  safe  evacuation  of  the  areas. 
Ptn  experts  are  now  recommending  theee 
coatings  for  use  on  even  an  steti  surfaoea 
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which  c»nnot  pnvanc  oombmUon  when 
ooQvenuonal  pamc  IgnitM. 

6.  Improved  oonimunlMllons  and  educ»- 
uoii— »e  will  improve  communlc«tlon»  syi- 
lem  »n<l  pasMnger  IntormmUon  for  mMlmum 
proMcUon  of  paissengers  In  an  emer^Micy. 
We  will  »lao  engage  on  a  regular  b»l»  » 
are  and  aafety  officer  to  lnap«t  and  in- 
strucl  our  officers  and  crew  in  the  uae  and 
miuntenance  of  aajety  equipment. 

7  Oeneral  maintenance  and  rejialr— ror 
normal  repairs  and  preventive  maintenance. 
»e  each  T"r  aUocale  Between  »100.000  and 
•350.000  to  inspect,  repair  and  or  replace 
equipment  and  physioal  f»cllltl»  a<  neoaa- 

aary.  ^ 

We  e«lnjat«  that  total  laj-up  repairs  and 
safety  unprovemeota  durmg  the  1970-71 
winter  to  meet  the  above  commitments  wUl 
be  between  »a«)W)  and  MOO.OOOO.  We  are 
nappy  to  mane  thla  kind  of  an  Inveatmant 
for  maximum  security  and  protection  of  our 
pafsengers. 

When  you  consider  our  exceptional  safety 
record  plus  the  Improvements  we  promise  to 
ouue  and  the  great  historic  value  of  the 
Delta  Queen  Itself,  wo  believe  that  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  HB  OU*  U  amply  lua- 
tlfled 

81nc«r«ly, 

Wn-iJAii  Mt7ma. 


Mr  RAILSBACK.  Mi.  Speaker,  at  thla 
time  i  would  Uke  to  yield  2  niinutes  to 
the  distinguished  chainnan  ol  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  'Mr.  Cn-ira' 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect 
of  the  law  is  to  require  all  vessels  which 
haul  passengers  overnight  or  longer  to 
be  constructed  of  flre-resisUnt  material. 
The  Delta  Queen  in  a  riverboat  plying 
the  Mississippi  River  and  Its  tributaries. 
The  hull  IS  steel,  but  the  decks  and  In- 
teriors are  teak,  mahogany.  Ironwood. 
and  o«k.  The  carved  suircase  is  mahog- 
any trimmed  In  brass. 

The  JDeifa  Queen  is  a  stem-wheeler.  At 
one  time  there  were  hundreds  of  boats 
like  this  plying  our  rivers  and  streams  on 
overnight  service.  But  the  Delta  Queen 
is  the  last  of  them,  and  we  have  this  final 
opportunity  to  save  the  vessel. 

This  Is  not  a  static  museum  display, 
but  an  actual  service  performed  by  an 
authentic  representative  of  the  past. 

The  vessel's  wooden  area  constitutes 
the  part  which  runs  afoul  oX  the  1966 
law  But  steps  have  been  taken  to  mini- 
mize the  fire  hazard.  The  wood  surfaces 
have  been  coated  ailh  flre-reaistant  sub- 
stances, and  a  sprinkler  system  has  been 
tnsUlled  Granted,  there  Is  a  certain 
amount  of  risk  In  the  operation  of  the 
vessel,  but  there  is  a  certain  amoimt  of 
risk  Involved  In  any  transportation,  re- 
gardless of  the  mode  of  the  character  of 
equipment  used. 

Great  hlstonr  has  been  made  by  our 
riverboats,  and  particularly  the  paddle- 
wheelers,  which  occupy  a  very  Impor- 
tant page  In  American  atinals.  We  re- 
member Mark  Twain's  remarkable  tales 
of  the  Mississippi  riverboats.  and  we  all 
recall  the  famous  comic  opera  by  Oscar 
Hammersteln  II  and  Jerome  Kern. 
•Showboat."  which  pointed  out  the  ro- 
mance of  these  riverboats.  out  of  which 
came  the  famous  songs.  "Old  Man 
RlTer."  and  "The  Man  I  I*Te." 

You  know,  life  without  a  Wt  of  ro- 
mance is  listless  and  lacks  luster.  The 
74Ts.  the  SST-s  and  the  Jets,  the  laaaz 
orbits  and  the  satellites,  make  us  aware 
of  progress  Indeed,  but  dull  our  vision 
for  the  refinements  and  cultures  of  life. 


We  need  to  be  Jerked  back  sometimes 
to  less  mundane  events.  We  do  not  live 
by  bread  alone. 

The  Delta  Queen  reminds  us  of  our 
glorious  past  when  Journeys  were  not 
50  svrtft  and  allowed  of  contemplation 
and  reflection.  There  was  no  desire— 
■just  to  get  there." 

Let  us  revive  a  bit  of  drama  in  our 
drab  lives  and  permit  the  Delta  Queen 
to  sail. 

Incidentally  this  bUl  has  the  support 
of  our  dlsttogulshed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McColloch)  . 
who  U  now  in  the  hospital  undergoing 
some  routine  tesW.  He  has  set  his  heart 
on  the  passage  of  this  bill.  I  am  very 
anxious  to  please  him  In  that  respect 
and  I  am  sure  you,  too.  my  coUeagues. 
are  very  anxious  to  please  him.  aside 
from  the  merits  of  this  bUl,  by  passing 
It. 

You  know  that  faith  and  loyalty  can 
Uft  man  to  great  helghu.  And  I  want  to 
show  my  faith— I  want  to  show  my  loy- 
alty   to   BILL   McCtTLLOCH.   whO   WBS  nOt 

able  to  be  here,  by  passing  this  bill 
which  he  wants  so  much  to  see  passed  by 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember  the  words  In 
the  play  "As  You  Uke  It" : 

Master  go  on  and  I  wUl  follow  Thee: 
To   ihe   last  gasp,    with    truth   and   loyalty 


And  In  that  way  I  do  want  to  follow 
our  colleague.  Bill  McCtJixocH.  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Maryland  'Mr.  Garmati)  .  5  minutes  for 
purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
opposition  to  the  motion. 

Although  I  have  given  my  views  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  prevloosly.  I 
would  Tike  to  summarize  the  reasons  why 
the  Members  of  this  House  should  not 
permit  the  Delto  Queen  to  continue  op- 
erations as  an  Inland  river  overnight 
passenger  boat. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  considerable 
sentiment  supporting  the  continued  op- 
eration of  this  wooden  riverboat.  The 
sentiment  seems  to  be  that  the  Delta 
Queen  is  a  link  with  our  past,  and  we 
should  preserve  this  link  to  remtod  us 
of  the  good  old  days.  The  House,  how- 
ever   should  vote  on  the  facts  and  not 
on  sentiment.  The  facts  are.  as  I  have 
repeatedly  stated  In  the  past,  thst: 
The  boat  Is  a  tiretrap. 
It  is  made  largely  of  wood. 
Wood  bums. 

The  SS  Yarmouth  Castle,  made  largely 
of  wood,  burned  recently  with  a  loss  of 

90  lives. 
The  SS  Motto  Cattle,  made  largely  of 

wood,  burned  with  a  loss  of  134  lives. 
The  Canadian  passenger  boat  NoTonic. 

made  largely  of  wood,  burned  whUe  Ued 

to  a  dock  In  Toronto,  with  a  loss  of  118 

lives. 
The  General  Slocum.  made  largely  of 

wood,  burned  In  New  York  Harbor,  with 

the  bow  on  the  beach  but  the  stem  In 

deep  water,  with  a  loss  of  more  than 

l.OOO  lives. 
In  CBrllcr  years,  the  river  steamboat 

Sfoneujan  on  the  Mississippi  River,  made 

largely  of  wood,  burned  with  a  loss  of 

209  lives.  In  an  accident  to  the  Missis- 


sippi River— where  the  Delta  Queen  oper- 
ates—where the  pilot  could  not  reach 
the  bank-s  as  the  boat  went  aground  on 
a  shoal  150  yards  from  the  bank. 

It  is  against  the  law  of  the  land  to 
operate  such  a  wooden  passenger  boat. 
The  Department  of  Commerce,  which 
houses  the  Maritime  Administration, 
opposes  conttoued  operation  of  the  boat. 
In  the  Interest  of  safety. 

The  Department  of  State  opposes  con- 
tinued operaUon  of  the  boat,  in  the  in- 
terest of  safety. 

The  Coast  Guard,  which  has  responsi- 
bility for  maritime  safety,  opposes  the 
continued  operation  of  the  boat,  in  the 
interest  of  safety. 

Sentiment  has  its  place,  but  the  facts 
concerning  the  Delta  Queen  make  clear 
that  the  Congress  should  not  gamble 
with  the  lives  of  passengers.  We  have 
charged  the  executive  departments  with 
certain  pubUc  safety.  The  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  Oeifa  Queen  say  It  Is  not 
safe  to  operate  her  further.  The  Con- 
gress should  not  sutisUtute  Its  Judgment 
for  the  technical  agencies  on  whom  we 
rely  for  guidance  concerning  public 
safety. 

I  hope  the  Delta  Queen  never  bums, 
but  if  it  does,  the  Wood  will  be  on  the 
Congress,  not  on  the  expert  agencies 
which  told  us  to  stop  the  operation.  I  do 
not  see  how  any  Member  tn  good  con- 
science can  vote  on  this  Issue  on  the 
basis  of  sentiment  Instead  of  facts.  Too 
many  lives  are  at  stake. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  Delta 
Queen  issue  which  disturbs  me.  By  a  vote 
of  307  to  1,  the  Hou.-ie  passed  the  bill 
leading  to  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1970.  Bv  a  vote  of  343  to  4,  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  conference  report  and  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  following  the  conleraice 
with  the  Senate  on  this  legislation.  Dur- 
ing that  conference  with  the  Senate,  It 
was  agreed  by  all  Members,  House  and 
Senate,  not  to  permit  the  Delta  Queen  to 
continue  to  operate.  Now,  if  the  confer- 
ence system  of  the  Congress  is  to  have 
validity  I  think  the  House  should  vote 
down  the  Senates  attempt  to  make  an 
end  run  around  that  conference  agree- 
ment. 

The  Deifa  Queen  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  further  as  an  over- 
night passenger  boat.  I  hope  you  agree 
with  me  and  wlU  vote  to  support  exlsUng 
law  expert  advice,  and  previous  action 
bv  the  CongDM— all  of  which  are 
against  continued  operation  of  the  Delta 
Queen. 

Mr  Speaker,  on  October  4,  1970,  this 
year  I  received  a  letter  from  the  presi- 
dent of  Delta  Queen  Steamship  Co.,  in 
which  he  said: 

0»Aa  Ma.  CHAiaiaAH:  Although  w«  were 
deeply  disappointed  that  the  Delta  Queen 
amendment  was  rejected  In  w"^"^"-  " 
were  most  pleased  by  the  unanimous  dadalon 
of  the  comnUttee  to  raoimmend  to  the 
Congress  that  a  construction  dlUerentUl 
subrtdy  be  authonaed  for  a  vessel  to  replace 
the  Delta  Quaen. 

Aa  oparatoca  of  the  Delta  Quean,  we  are 
only  too  well  aware  of  the  operaUooal  and 
safety  Umltatlona  of  our  44-year-old  paddle- 
wheeler.  It  has  always  been  our  mtenOon  to 
retire  her  Into  active,  but  less  demanding 
service  aa  soon  aa  wa  could  build  a  new  vtaael. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  that  is  be- 
fore the  House  today  will  extend  the 
operaUon  3  more  years.  The  operators 
have  had  4  years  In  which  to  build  a  new 
vessel,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
are  Interested  in  building  a  new  boat. 
I  Bpoke  to  Mr.  Muster  after  the  confer- 
ence report.  A  bill  was  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Clarke  chairman  of  the  Coast  Guard 
Subcommittee.  We  stated  In  the  confer- 
ence that  we  would  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  heU  get  this  bill  through  and 
see  that  they  would  get  a  subsidy  for  a 
new  Delta  Queen. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  HtTNGATE)  for  purposes  of  de- 
bate only. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  a  number  of 
disasters,  tn  1966  legislation  was  passed 
to  provide  safety  regxilations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  commercial  boat  passengers. 

All  boats  were  given  2  years  in  which  to 
comply  with  the  new  regulations. 

In  1968,  a  bill  was  passed  granting  the 
Delta  Queen  a  special  exemption  for  2 
more  years.  I  sponsored  and  supported 
thflt  legislation  because  of  the  following 
testimony  from  the  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  firm  owning  the  Delta  Queen : 

SKPmCBES   IT.    1967 

Mr.  Murm.  We  asked  Congress  for  suffl- 
clent  lime  to  touHd  a  new  Tcasel  that  would 
meet  the  salety  regulations.  As  a  result,  the 
act  was  amended  before  passage  to  allow  the 
Delta  Queen  to  operate  until  November  1. 
1968.  Now  after  endless  hours  of  planning 
and  hundreds  of  drawings  our  new  boat  is 
d«8lgued  and  on  paper.  Coast  Ouard  approval 
on  design  and  fire  retardant  materials  ts  ex- 
pected soon  and  coQBtruction  can  begin  in  a 
couple  of  months.  Our  new  boat  I*  estimated 
to  cost  M  mmion.  ,  . . 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  our  urgency  In 
this  matter.  We  only  have  1  year  to  build  this 
bo«£  If  we  start  tn  January-  Therefore  It  is 
Imperative  foe  our  success  in  this  project  that 
ihe  legislation,  to  enlarge  the  Ananclng 
guarantee  be  passed  In  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Quesuon.  Haj  the  operation  of  the  Delta 
Queen  been  profitable* 

Mr.  l/ivwrmM.  During  the  last  5  or  6  years  It 
has  been  increasingly  profitable  each  y«ar 
and  IB  operating  now  very  successfully. 

Omi  projections  show  that  the  Delta  Queen 
sucoessor  can  operate  and  break  even  at  about 
60  percent  of  capacity.  It  may  be  even  a 
little  lower  than  that.  We  may  be  able  to 
get  It  down  to  about  55  percent.  On  that 
basla.  If  we  were  to  operate,  as  we  are  now. 
about  OT  to  95  percent — raally  it  Is  Just  a 
shame  how  much  money  we  could  mato. 

I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the 
hearings  held  by  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  on  Septem- 
ber 27.  1967.  pages  47  through  71,  in 
which  you  will  find  the  following: 

WOaUAM    N.    MUSTXa.    KXBCtJTITK    VlCS    PSSSI- 
DKNT,  OSXSKI  LiNI  STtAlCrRa,   IKC. 

PuUlc  Law  89-777.  which  was  passed  last 
year,  has  catised  a  serious  OnanclaJ  problem 
within  our  company.  We  must  buUd  a  new 
riverboat  and  that  requires  a  great  deal  df 
capital.  The  new  law  was  enacted  partly  as 
a  result  of  the  Tarmovth  Castte  disaster  and 
one  of  its  principal  purpKieee  was  to  Improve 
the  standards  of  ablp  construction  for 
greater  safety  of  UTe  at  sea.  We  were  sym- 
pathetic with  the  desire  of  Congress  to  rtd 
the   seas   of   unsafe  ships    tnd    Insure   the 


flnjuidal  responsibility  of  the  carriers  call- 
ing at  UJ3.  poru.  But  we  did  not  expect  the 
Delta  Queen  to  be  put  In  the  same  class  as 
deep-draft  passenger  vessels  on  the  high  seas. 
We  asked  Congress  for  sufBclent  time  to 
build  a  new  vessel  that  would  meet  the 
safety  standards  of  the  present  maritime 
regulations.  As  a  result  of  the  act  was 
amended  before  passage  to  allow  the  Delta 
Qtieen  to  operate  until  November  1, 1908.  Now 
after  endless  hours  of  planning  and  hun- 
dreds of  drawings,  our  new  boat  Is  designed 
and  on  paper.  Coast  Ouard  approval  on  de- 
sign and  fire  retardant  materials  is  expected 
soon  and  construction  can  begin  in  a  couple 
of  months.  Our  new  boat  Is  estimated  to 
cost  M  million.  We  dont  have  the  ll  million 
required  for  the  down  payment.  If  we  could 
get  the  same  Insurance  privileges  as  deep- 
draft  passenger  vessels,  we  wo\ild  only  need 
a  downpayment  of  tSOO.OOO.  This  we  can  do. 

The  Chaikman.  On  page  2  you  say,  "Our 
new  boat  is  designed  and  on  paper.  What 
kind  of  boat  would  it  be.  roughly?  Would  It 
t>e  paddlewheel?" 

Mr.  MuffTcx.  The  vessel  Is  designed  at  this 
point  for  two  final  altematlvee.  They  must 
meet  CoAEt  Guard  approval.  Alternative  1  Is 
a  paddlewheel.  Alternative  2  is  what  Is  known 
as  a  Volgbt-Schnelder  propeller.  The  Volght- 
Schneider  Is  perhaps  the  most  practical  for 
our  purposes.  However,  regardlefis  of  the  pro- 
pulsion the  boat  will  look  Uke  an  oldtuue 
river  boat.  It  wUl  be  designed  visually  as  a 
river  boat  with  the  filigree  and  the  decora* 
tton  of  some  50  to  75  years  ago. 

The  Chjumsak.  You  mention  here  if  there 
19  delay  in  getting  this  bill  passed  you  will 
not  meet  our  deadline.  When  is  your  dead- 
line? 

Mr.  Musm.  November  1.  1968. 

Mr.  Peixt.  H&s  the  operaUon  ol  tbe  Delta 
Queen  been  profitable? 

Mr.  MuffTZB.  During  the  past  5  or  6  years 
It  has  been  Increasingly  profitable  each  year 
and   Is   operating  now  very  successfully. 

Mr.  PrtxT.  Do  you  have  any  forms  of  rec- 
reation, such  as  gambling  devlOM,  which 
help  with  profits? 

Mr.  MvsTXB.  We  would  Uke  to.  I  am  afraid 
There  are  a  few  problems  involved.  No.  other 
than  bingo. 

Our  projections  show  that  the  Delta 
Queen  successor  can  operate  and  break  even 
at  about  60  percent  of  capacity .  It  may 
be  even  a  Utile  lower  than  that.  We  may  be 
able  to  get  It  down  to  about  66  percent.  On 
chat  baata.  If  we  were  to  operate,  as  we  are 
now.  at  about  83  to  96  percent — reaUy  It  U 
just  a  shame  how  much  money  we  oould 
make. 

Mr.  PcixT.  Would  this  new  vessel  be  air- 
conditioned  ? 

Mr.  Mcsm.  Tea.  sir. 

We  have  S-day,  7-day.  10-day  and  SO-day 
cruises. 

Mr.  PxLLT.  Passengers  go  sshore  at  varlouft 
cities. 

Mr.  RczNxcxx.  Have  you  applied  for  a  loan 
to  various  private  agencies? 

Mr  MTTBrn.  We  have  talked  to  several 
companies.  All  of  them  are  interested  be- 
cause the  mortgage  insurance  would  make 
the  loan  prime  and  100  percent  guaranteed. 
I  see  no  difficulty  In  getting  a  company  to 
provide  the  money. 

Mr  RxnvxcKB.  You  do  not  have  any  com- 
mltmenta  even  subject  to  the  Federal  Mort- 
gage Act. 

Mr  MuwTxa.  Verbal,  yes.  8eve*«I  verinl 
proposals.  They  want  to  do  it.  We  have  not 
actually  attempted  to  get  any  Onn  commit- 
ments at  this  time. 

Mr.  RziNKCKE.  The  94  miUlon  figure,  is  that 
based  on  a  shipbuilder's  contract  ot  your  esti- 
mates? 

Mr.  MtTFTWi.  We  have  bad  eetlmatee  from 
Avondale.  from  Todd,  and  from  one  other,  I 
think  it  was  St.  Louis  Ship.  The  estimates  do 
Indicate  that  the  price  will  be  right  In  that 
bracket  or  a  little  leas — we  hope  a  little  less. 


Mrs.  SuLLivAH.  How  old  U  the  present  Delta 
Queen? 

Mr.  MtTSTKB.  It  was  constructed  m  1928  In 
Sacramento.  Calif. 

Mr.  Mnsna.  The  Delta  Queen  many,  many 
years  ago.  actuaUy.  I  believe  1948.  was 
brought  to  the  western  river  system  and  the 
rates  at  that  time  were  very  low  to  accom- 
modau  what  was  a  marginal  business. 

Mr.  MuBTCB.  May  I  add  one  thing.  Mr. 
Chairman? 

TTjeCHAMMAN.  Yes:  you  may. 

Mr.  Mtnrraa.  I  would  Uke  to  reiterate  our 
urgency  In  this  matter.  We  only  have  l  year 
to  build  the  boat  If  we  start  in  January. 
Therefore.  It  la  ImperaUve  for  our  success  in 
this  project  that  the  legislation  to  enlarge 
the  financing  guarantee  be  passed  In  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  (Sept.  1967) 

RoBSXT  J.  Coaarrr.  M.C.,  18th  Dibtwct  or 
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since  the  Delta  Queen  must,  under  PubUc 
Law  89-777,  be  retired  Noveml>er  l,  1968,  and 
since  the  next  session  starts  in  Febmary  of 
1969.  only  about  18  months  remain  to  flnanoe 
and  construct  a  new  boat.  The  company  in- 
forms me  that  Its  marine  architecta  are  now 
on  the  final  drawings  after  three  major  re- 
visions, and  must  start  construction  by  the 
first  of  the  yejr.  It  must  have  approved 
financing  before  It  starts  construction  so  that 
if  the  law  Is  not  amended  in  thts  session  of 
Congress  It  will  not  be  able  to  meet  Its  dead- 
line and  provide  service  in  the  1969  season. 
H.R  13053.  then,  does  not  seek  to  waive  any 
safety  regulations  in  an  attempt  to  "save" 
the  Delta  Queen;  it  is  aimed  at  faclUtating 
the  finsnclug  ot  a  replacement  and  encourage 
others  to  enter  the  business  of  river  steam 
boating.  A  similar  measure  (S.  3311)  has 
been  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senators 
Randolph  and  Young. 

Clearly-  the  exemption  of  an  excursion 
boat  from  safety  regulations  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  private  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Elmer  M.  Grade  to  reimburse  him  for 
1900  in  moving  expenses.  Since  the  Delta 
Queen  bill  was  rejected  by  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress,  the  Senate 
then  grafted  this  bill  onto  the  private  bill 
for  Klmer  M.  Grade,  and  returned  it  to 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  That 
committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  has 
held  no  hearings  on  this  bill.  I  am  advised 
that  the  State  Department,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  are  adverse  to  its  passage. 

Many  efforts  are  being  made  to  pre- 
serve the  "historic  vesBel,"  the  Delta 
Queen  and  the  sort  of  Mark  Twain  river 
heritage  It  represents.  The  fact  la  that 
Mark  Twain  had  been  dead  18  years  be- 
fore this  boat  was  built  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  for  service  on  the  west  coast.  In 
fact,  I  was  built  6  years  before  this  boat, 
yet  hopefully  t  am  not  yet  an  historic 
relic.  The  Delta  Queen  never  saw  the 
Mississippi  River  imUI  1948.  3  years  after 
the  end  of  World  War  n  and  38  yean 
after  the  death  of  Marie  Twain. 

Nothing  in  existing  legislation  would 
prevent  this  historic  shrine  from  con- 
tinuing to  sail  the  rivers  if  it  did  not 
make  overnight  cruises  or  if  on  those 
overnight  voyages.  It  simply  carried  un- 
der 50  passengers. 

I  understand  that  the  present  esti- 
mated cost  of  replacement  of  the  boat  Is 
m  the  neighborhood  of  $10  million  and 
that  a  subsidy  on  the  order  of  $5  million 
win  t>e  sought  for  thl5  private  boat  com- 
pany m  separate  legislatloQ. 

It  win  be  interesting  to  see  how  many 
Members  who  would  not  vote  SSO.OOO  to 
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preserve  a  f »mllj  f«rm  wUl  vote  (5  mfl- 

Uou  lor  one  private  boat  company  ao 
that  those  with  enough  wealth  and  time 
to  take  2  weeks  gome  Irom  Cincinnati  to 
SL  Louis  can  play  bingo. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  many 
of  those  who  voted  against  Preeldent 
Naons  welfare  reform  p«kage,  Includ- 
ing $1,600  a  year  to  needy  families  of 
four  will  vole  for  a  subsidy  of  15  million 
to  a  privately  owned  excursion  company. 
It  will  no  doubt  command  nationwide 
admiration  to  see  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  which  required  18  cnonths  to 
act  on  an  anticrlme  bill  and  which  over 
a  period  of  montiis  has  been  unable  to 
reach  any  decision  regarding  Mr.  Juitlee 
Douglas,  can  nevertheless  in  something 
like  30  days  take  a  House  bill  that  has 
been  amended  by  the  Senate  to  Include 
the  merchant  marine,  bring  It  back  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  get  It  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  efforts  to  work  out  any  rea- 
sonable compromise  which  will  be  in  the 
public  Interest  that  would  protect  his- 
tory and  the  public. 

Mr.  RAILS8ACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  would  yield.  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  for  his  efforts  to  try  to  resolve 
this  matter. 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  I  only  regret  that  we 
cannot  be  more  surxessf  uL 
Again  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr. 
Cla«k)  4  minutes  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  most 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  tell 
the  Members  directly  what  the  facts  are 
on  the  issue  of  the  continued  operation 
of  the  Delta  Queen.  The  question  ha^ 
been  debated  lon«  enough  in  the  press. 
You  have  undoubtedly  received  much 
correspondence  on  the  Delta  Oueen. 
Therefore.  I  will  not  repeat  all  the  facts 
and  reasons  why  we  should  let  the  law 
stand  as  It  Is,  which  Is  to  prohibit  the 
eontmaed  operation  of  the  Delta  Queen 
as  in  the  past  because  It  does  not  meet 
safety  re«rolren»*nt«.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, the  Members  shotUd  know  the  most 
KBijortant  facts  and  reasons  why  thlala* 
shonld  not  be  changed. 

As  Chsirman  G»Rif»TT  said  In  his  let- 
ter to  all  Members  on  December  1.  1970. 
the  Issue  .ihonld  be  decided  on  facts  and 
not  on  sentiment.  In  brief,  he  stated 
that  the  boat  was  a  fire  trap  because 
It  is  made  largely  of  wood,  and  wood 
bums,  and  more  ttam  1,500  passengers 
have  died  as  a  result  of  the  burning  of 
wooden  ships.  He  also  attached  a  letter, 
dated  September  2,  1970.  from  the  Coast 
Ouard  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee cm  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
which  has  Jurisdiction  of  this  matter,  m 
this  letter,  the  Coast  Guard  categorical- 
ly opposes  either  an  extension,  or  an  ex- 
emption, of  the  law  tor  the  Dena  Queen. 
In  a  sul)se«juent  letter  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  supporters  of  the 
Detta  ©ueen  purported  torebut  tlie  facts 
which  chalnnin  aanirz  advanced 
why  the  Delta  Queen  should  not  continue 
to  operate  as  an  overnight  passenger 
rlverboet  as  she  bad  In  the  past. 
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It  would  serve  Uttle  punrase  at  tUa 
time  to  comment  on  each  of  the  items 
in  that  subsequent  letter  because  most 
of  them  are  Irrelevant  But,  I  would  like 
to  give  my  views  on  the  prlndpeJ  points 
at  issue. 

First,  may  I  say  that  the  issiie  on  the 
continued  operation  of  the  DeJta  Queen 
has  finally  been  Joined.  Both  sides  now 
agree  that  the  issue  Is  safety.  The  Issue 
is  not  nostalgia,  history,  tradition  or 
sentiment.  The  issue  is  safety.  The  Con- 
gress must  decide  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  whether  it  should  gamble  with  the 
Uves  of  hundreds  of  passengers  on  this 
wooden  rlverboat. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts  whether  the 
boat  is  safe,  or  can  be  made  safe. 

What  do  you  think  the  owners  of  the 
Delta  Queen  say  about  the  present  con- 
dlUon  of  the  boat?  In  a  letter  to  Chair- 
man Gabkati  on  October  4.  I»10.  the 
owners  state: 

fLM  operator*  of  the  DeUa  Queen,  we  are 
only  u»  weU  aware  of  the  operational  and 
met;  llmltattonj  of  our  44-year-old  paddle- 
wheeler. 


Not  even  the  owners,  tlMratore,  think 

the  boat  is  safe. 

The  friends  of  the  DeiUi  Queen  In 
their  recent  letter  to  the  members  say 
that  "today  the  Delta  Queen  can  meet 
Coast  Guard  requirements."  This  Is  not 
so. 

In  a  letter  to  Chairman  GARHArs  on 
December  1. 1970,  Adm.  Chester  R.  Bend- 
er, commandant  of  the  Coast  Ouard, 
said  that  when  the  Delta  Queen  was  last 
drydocked  in  December  1969,  the  Coast 
Guard  Issued  a  deferred  requirement  to 
replace  35  hull  plates,  until  November  2, 
1910.  when  the  ship  could  no  longer  op- 
erate under  existing  law.  The  command- 
ant estimated  that  the  cost  of  renewing 
these  hull  plates  would  be  about  »1 75,000. 
It  should  be  understood  that  this  cost 
la  for  repair  of  one  known  defect.  This 
cost  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cost  for 
proposed  improvement  of  fire  prevention 
standards.  Thwefore,  the  owners  would 
have  to  spend  it  least  »175.0OO  before 
they  could  begin  to  make  any  of  the  Im- 
provements to  attempt  to  Improve — not 
meet^flre  sundards  Since  the  owners 
have  been  talking  about  spending  $500.- 
000  to  upgrade  the  riverboat,  It  is  clear 
that  alisasl  40  percent,  or  more,  would 
have  to  go  for  work  totally  unrelated  to 
tire  standards. 

The  friends  of  the  Delto  Queen  have 
also  stated  that  the  owners  would  make 
extensive  improvements  Including  NASA- 
testad  materials  and  techniques. 

Listen  to  what  Secretary  Volpe,  whose 
Department  has  Jurisdiction  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  had  to  say  about  NASA's  new 
flreproottag  prodvict,  Pluerel,  on  which 
the  owners  of  the  Delfo  Queen  rely.  The 
Secretary  said  quote: 

Tbe  pioduct  failed  tbe  itaixUMI  Ineom- 
buatltaUity  t«el  on  eeverat  ooUDta. 

He  then  enumerated  the  ooimta  on 
which  the  NASA  flreprooflng  product  as 
11  would  be  applied  to  the  Delta  Queen 
failed  to  meet  the  Incombustibility  test. 
On  the  same  point,  listen  to  what  the 
Coast  Guard  .said  In  a  letter  to  our  com- 
mittee, dated  September  23, 1970.  on  the 
owner's  proposed  Ore  prevention  Im- 
provements: 


In  sununaUon,  ooUeoClve  ImplemenUtlon 
of  the  ownar'i  proposaJa  votild  have  a  b«a»- 
flclal  effect  on  the  Bello  ^ueen'j  aatety  but 
thii  would  JlUJ  Ian  rar  aljort  o/  utcbHilud 
ftvndarAs.  (Emplissis  supplied-) 

Next,  the  friends  of  the  Delta  Quten 
attempt  to  explain  away  previous  disas- 
ters by  burning  of  wooden  ships.  Thay 
say  that  on  UB.-flag  vessels  during  the 
last  7  years  there  have  only  been  a  total 
of  four  passenger  fatalities. 

I  would  make  two  Important  comments 
on  this  observation.  First,  we  have  had 
so  few  fatalities  in  recent  years  because 
the  Uiilted  SUtes,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  the  House  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee,  has  Insisted 
that  safety  standards,  particularly  with 
respect  to  Are  standards,  be  so  Improved 
as  to  reduce  to  an  absolute  minimum  the 
risk  of  loss  of  life  due  to  fire  aboard  a 
U.S.  passenger  vessel. 

Second,  tlie  friends  of  the  Delta  Queen 
have  failed  completely  to  erase  the  hor- 
rible results  of  the  previous  accidents  1 
cited  to  you.  We  have  lost  more  than 
1,500  passengers  as  a  result  of  burning  ol 
wood  ships.  The  Delta  Queen  is  a  wooden 
boat.  Wood  bums. 

One  more  point  bears  emphasis.  I  In- 
spected the  Delta  Queen  In  September,  3 
days  t)efore  we  went  to  conference  on 
this  point.  I  then  told  our  House-Senate 
conference  committee  on  the  maritime 
bill  that  most  of  the  passengers  on  this 
riverboat  were  elderly  and  many  were  on 
crutches  and  in  wheelchairs,  or  appar- 
ently infirm  making  it  unlikely,  there- 
fore, ihcy  could  be  evacuated  safely  after 
fire.  And,  I  concluded  after  tospectlon  of 
the  Delta  Queen:  "It  Is  a  Ore  trap." 

On  the  basis  of  these  facts  on  safety,  It 
£eems  to  me  the  Congress  should  not 
gamble  with  the  lives  of  prospective  pas- 
sengers, I  hope  you  agree  with  me  and 
will  vote  to  support  existing  law,  exi?ert 
advice,  and  previous  action  by  the  Con- 
gress— all  of  which  are  against  continued 
opera  Uon  of  the  Delta  Queen. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman Irom  Missouri  iMrs.  Sullivak). 
Mrs.  SOLLTVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  def- 
erence to  the  gracious  action  of  tiie 
Speaker  in  recognising  the  gentleman 
from  nilnols  on  the  matter  of  the  Delta 
Queen,  we  have  agreed  to  confine  our 
speaking  on  the  subject  to  a  minimum,  so 
I  hope  this  will  close  this  debate. 

As  ranking  member  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Mar- 
ine and  Fisheries.  I  was  interested,  and 
in-strumental.  in  helping  to  pass  the  safe- 
ty-at-sea  law,  the  law  which  has  stopped 
the  DfUo  Queen  from  continuing  to  op- 
erate on  our  inland  waters.  Never  during 
the  consideration  of  this  act  did  we  dis- 
cuss bringing  the  riverboat  under  this 
act, 

I  was  not  a  member  of  the  conference 
commJttee  when  the  riverboat  was  In- 
cluded along  with  all  the  ships  at  sea. 
and  the  House  was  not  informed  of  this 
when  the  report  was  brought  back  for  ap- 
proval. It  came  as  a  shock,  therefore, 
when  the  operators  of  the  Delta  Queen 
came  to  the  House  to  seek  relief  from  the 
law  that  applied  to  ships  at  sesi. 

The  Delta  Queen  was  given  a  J-year 
extension  to  operate.  The  extension  was 
until  November  2  of  this  year.  During 
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this  Ume  the  operators  did  attempt  to 
build  a  new  boat.  Plans  were  drawn  and 
shipyards  were  contacted.  The  uompany 
thought  that  a  replacement  could  be  built 
for  around  $4  million,  but  the  best  esti- 
mate they  received  from  the  shipyards 
when  they  were  shown  the  plans  was  a 
replacement  cost  of  somettiing  like  tlO 
million  or  more.  It  simply  was  not  eco- 
nomically sound  to  replace  It  and  operate 
a  riverboat  costing  $10  million. 

Now  the  recommendation  has  been 
made,  and  Included  in  the  conference 
report  tliat  passed  the  Houm  sometime 
ago,  which  would  replace  ail  of  our  ships, 
and  to  build  a  private  riverboat  with  a 
Govenmient  subsidy.  Well.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  will  subsidize  a 
private  group  to  build  and  operate  A  pri- 
vate riverboat,  because  through  all  of 
these  years  we  have  been  told  that  sub- 
sidles  were  given  to  ships  solely  because 
of  defense  purposes  and  defense  needs. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  believe  such  a  bill, 
as  is  now  pending  in  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  has  a 
ghost  of  a  chance. 

I  Just  want  to  mention  several  things 
here  about  the  Delta  Queen  and  its  safe- 
ty. We  know  that  It  contains  wood,  but 
tbe  hull  Is  triple  galvanized  wrought 
steel.  Her  superstructure  and  her  paddle- 
wheel  are  made  of  various  hardwoods 
with  reinforcing  steel. 

She  is  steampowered  with  a  2.000- 
horsepower  engine  and  water  tube  boil- 
ers, fueled  by  Bunker  C  oU.  Every  com- 
partment— and  I  am  repeating  this — 
-■  every  compartment  and  put>llc  room  Is 
3  equipped  with  automatic  sprinklers  un- 
X  der  constant  pressure,  with  automatic 
alarms  and  many  other  safety  devices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Coast  Guard  has 
passed  this  boat  for  inspection  for  ev- 
erything except  the  fact  that  under  the 
safety-at-sea  law  she  has  a  wooden 
superstructure. 

I  say  that  this  company  has  done  ev- 
erything possible  to  make  this  riverboat 
as  safe  as  Is  humanly  possible.  I  have 
asked  this  question — and  I  have  not  got- 
ten an  answer  that  Is  substantial — If  the 
Delta  Queen,  carrymg  less  than  190  pas- 
sengers, is  forbidden  to  run  on  our  riv- 
ers because  the  passengers  stay  aboard 
overnight,  then  why  are  we  allowed  to 
run  excursion  boats  that  have  wooden 
superstructures  that  carry  1,000  to  2.000 
people  and  why  do  they  not  come  tmder 
this  law? 

I  think  the  Delta  Queen  should  be  ex- 
emoted  from  the  safety-at-sea  law.  Ttie 
provision  that  Is  made  in  this  private 
bill  does  not  call  for  exemptlcn,  but 
merely  lor  an  extension  of  time, 
I  ask  that  it  be  sent  to  conference. 
Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SQUJVAN.  X  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman 

Mr.  OABMAT2.  There  Is  something  in 
tbe  Senate  report.  It  says  that  tbe  testi- 
mony before  tbe  committee  indicates 
there  are  only  two  such  vessels  operating 
on  the  Inland  waters  of  the  United 
States,  There  is  the  Delta  Queen  which  Is 
operating  on  the  Ohio  P'^er  and  the  SB 
South  America  operating  on  the  Great 
Lake*.  On  the  effective  date  of  this  act, 
which  was  November  1.  IBflS^  It  Is  ex- 


pected that  tbe  Coast  Otiard  will  rein- 
force its  existing  regulations  for  these 
vessels  and  require  whatever  traditional 
safety  standards  may  be  considered  nec- 
essary for  the  operation  of  these  vessels 
in  the  Interim  period. 

So  it  does  mention  the  Delta  Queen 
and  the  SS  South  America. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  I  may  say  so  to  the 
gentleman,  that  was  in  the  report,  but 
there  was  no  discussion  of  that  on  the 
floor  at  the  time.  I  would  think  it  re- 
ferred to  traditional  safety  standards 
which  the  Delta  Queen  had  compUed 
with. 

Mr.  RAn^BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  distingiiished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tsrr) . 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  support  the 
motion  of  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

I  want  to  conunend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  McColloch)  for  tbe  fine 
points  put  up  on  this  issue. 

My  initial  interest  in  this  vessel  comes 
from  the  fact  that  its  home  city  is  the 
port  of  Cincinnati.  In  the  past  few  weeks, 
as  the  plight  of  the  Delta  Queen  has 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  tbe 
Nation.  I  have  found  support  for  this 
boat  is  not  limited  to  our  area  or  Indeed 
even  to  the  Nation.  Rather  it  is.  indeed, 
nationwide  and  even  international.  My 
office  has  received  letters,  telegrams,  and 
phone  calls  from  concerned  citizens  In 
many  States,  all  of  them  containing  one 
message:  Save  tbe  Delto  Queen.  I  ask 
you  to  do  Just  that— save  tbe  Delta 
Queen 

Recently  we  all  received  a  letter  from 
Uie  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee, 
Imploring  iis  to  separate  facts  from  sen- 
timent on  tilts  issue.  Unfortunately,  be 
did  not  present  us  with  all  of  the  facts, 
but  only  those  which  supported  bis  case 
against  operating  the  Queen.  Before  dis- 
cussing additional  pertinent  facts.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
.sentiments  involved. 

I  do  not  deny  that  all  of  us  who  favor 
the  exemption  for  the  vessel  are  some- 
what moved  by  tbe  sentimental  tact  that 
she  is  the  last  overnight  paddlewheel 
steampacket  traveling  ou  our  Inland  wa- 
ter today.  We  would  not  play  down  the 
broad  public  interest  in  this  vessel,  or 
that  she  Is  a  link  with  a  very  colorful  part 
of  our  Nation's  heritage.  Bat  there  are 
facts  and  arguments  other  than  senti- 
mental ones  which  should  be  considered. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  boat  is  made 
largely  of  wood  and  therefore  in  the  (q>- 
inlon  of  the  chairman  is  a  flretrap. 
This  simply  is  not  true.  The  hull  of  the 
Queen  is  made  of  steel  not  wrood.  WbCe 
the  superstructure  is.  In  fact.  wood,  there 
are  many  features  which  were  Installed 
strictly  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel.  First 
there  Is  a  full  coverage,  pressure  sprink- 
ler system,  which  would  be  instantly  trig- 
gered if  there  b  a  fire  on  board  Second- 
ly, a  fire  retardant  coating  has  been  ap- 
plied to  nearly  every  surface  as  an  added 
safety  feature  Further,  it  has  beeo  fotmd 
that  the  most  frequent  cause  of  Area  In 
the  older  river*c»ts  was  the  maWuDC- 
tlonlng  of  Are  tubes  in  the  boiler.  Tbe 
Delta  Queen  has  taken  tbe  safety  pre- 
caution of  '"°»'"'"y  water  tubes  not 


fire  tubes  in  the  boiler,  and  tbe  boiler- 
room  is  equipped  to  provide  for  tbe  auto- 
matic release  of  carbon  dioxide  foam 
ui  the  event  of  fire. 

When  the  Delta  Queen  anchors,  she  is 
never  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards,  or 
a  few  minutes  from  the  shore.  This  clear- 
ly distinguishes  her  from  oceangoing 
vessels,  those  for  whom  the  Safety  at  Sea 
Act  was  Intended.  Finally,  nearly  all 
.-itatei'ooms  open  onto  outside  corridors 
so  if  there  was  a  fire,  passengers  would 
liave  ready  access  to  the  corridors,  and 
would  not  be  trapped  in  their  rooms. 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  owners 
of  the  Queen  are  ready  and  wining  to 
spend  between  $250,000  and  $400,000  to 
add  even  more  safety  devices  to  the 
stern-wheeler.  They  would  put  in  a  new 
sprinkling  system  with  an  addition  de- 
tection system  for  fire,  smoke,  and  other 
products  of  combustioiL 

An  annunciator  wcmld  be  placed  at  the 
bridge  which  would  alert  the  crew  to  any 
emergency  in  these  areas  even  before 
the  sprinkler  system  was  triggered  by 
combustion. 

Finally,  the  company  plans  to  pay  a 
Coast  Guard  of&cer,  on  a  per  diem  basis, 
to  travel  on  the  boat  on  a  regular  sched- 
ule to  insure  the  consistent  operation  of 
the  protective  safety  devices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  t>ody  has  never  had 
the  opportunity  to  fully  discuss  and  to 
vote  cm  tlie  DeUa  Queen  exemption.  The 
Senate  has  dealt  with  it  separately  on  two 
occasions.  In  both  instances  an  exemp- 
tion was  agreed  to.  I  hardly  beheve  the 
Senate  would  have  OK'd  a  flretrap.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  House  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  finally  consider  this  ques- 
tion. 

In  considering  the  future  of  the  Delta 
Queen,  I  urge  you  to  consider  the  exist- 
ing safety  features  which  have  been 
placed  on  the  vessel.  I  ask  you  also  to 
consider  tbe  additional  precautionary 
measures  which  the  owners  are  prepared 
to  take  to  further  enhance  the  safety  of 
the  boat.  I  would  not  be  here  today,  nor 
would  my  distinguished  colleagues  of  like 
mind,  if  we  felt  that  tbe  Delta  Queen 
was  "a  floating  fire  trap."  She  is  far 
from  tliat.  She  is  the  remnant  of  a 
glorious,  exciting  segment  of  America's 
past,  but  she  Is  also  a  vessel  which  is 
and  will  be  adequately  equipped  with 
safety  features 

My  request  of  you  today  is  that  you 
consider  both  the  sentiment  and  all  of 
Uie  facts  pertinent  to  the  Delta  Queen. 
I  then  urge  you  to  favor  an  exemption 
for  this  grand  lady  of  our  rivers. . 
I  include  the  following  fact  sheet: 
"DttTA  QTTtxM"  Fact  SKOr 


UiW  AND  ] 

The  Oelto  ^ueen  Is  eubmlttad  for  ca 
Coast  Ouard  annual  inepecUoBB  and  three 
periodic  r^inspectlone  eyecy  year.  She  lus 
paaeed  evecy  inspectieo  and  received  a 
iioeiue  irom  the  UjB.  OoMt  Ouard  every 
year. 

Today,  llie  Delta  Queen  can  maet  Oo«eC 
Ouard  requirements  and  receive  a  ItoeDM 
to  operate  on  the  Ohio.  MlsalBolppl.  Tenneaeee 
and  Cumberland  Rivere  ae  a  riverboat  c»rT7- 
Ing  49  overnight  paasengem  and  more  than 
1.000  deck  passengers,  but  she  does  not 
meet  Safety  at  Sea  reqiurementa  Jar  carry- 
ing more  thap  ao  overelght  pa«3enger»  <Jne 
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to  the  pr»Mnoe  of  non  art-r««rt»nt  con- 
BtrucUou  of  jupMstmcture 
cow»T«ocnoN 

p,Sm.whMl  «.  m«l.  of  VW10U5  hwd  w«^ 

wllh  horlMutil  croK-compouod  a.OOO  horse 

by  Bunt«  C  OU.  l.SSO  groM  ton.  ^"t 
llnv  OKToJl.  48  foot  beam:  t'f,  loot  drj«. 

Brrr,  comp«^«t  aTUl  p«t.M  'oo™  " 
eoufpwl  "rttlt  oulom^ic  sprinW^-j  under 
™^^nt    preaaur.    with    .utomatlc    »1mtm 

rnnSer'Uf..J  <!"•«•■  «"  S"^)^^" 
.i«-m«  Are  extinguishers  and  emergencj 
J^^;,.  ira^gS^ly  loat«J  throughout 
the  ¥esa«i  

The  Queen  ha.  hydraullcally  .Mlated 
.vSTwr  VHP  and  long  wave  .hlp-to-rtiote 
rSo-leiephone.  n«lar  navigation,  rtmote- 
^t^U.?carbon-arc  searchlight.,  »>«om^ 
S)  holier  room  fire  protecuon.  PO^Uf  «"- 
toss  sntem.  telephone  communication.. 
^Jge^J^hU.  all-electric  galley,  auxiliary 
^S^boat  ind  an  emergency  dle«l  pump 
^^ive  area,  ot  the  boat  have  been 
treated  with  flre-retartant  intemeKent  coat- 
S^^e  electrical  system  has  been  «m- 
3«1  to  allematlng  current  -It"  >")°' 
changes  in  protective  devices  and  cab  Ing. 

Weekly  ttre  drill.  Include  not  only  the 
training  ot  each  crew  member  but  the  Mat- 
ing of  all  flre-flghtlng  equipment  and  pa.- 
Moser  instruction  tor  emergencies 

Hlght  watchmen  punch  Detex  clock  sta- 
tion, throughout  the  entire  vesMl  every  TO 
mlmilwi.  The  emergency  .quad  Is  always  on 

caU. 

BsFCTT  Bscoan 
The  DeUo  «»«<.  ha.  never  taken  a  pa.- 
»nger  life  m  M  yeara  of  "P*"""":^" 
Line  ha.  operated  38  steamboats  without  a 
ion  of  pa»enger  llle  tor  80  yean 
iicFaovKMKiTr 
II  nermltted  to  operate  during  the  next 
thieeTear..  the  owner.  wUl  add  emergency 
dleael  electric  power,  emergency  pumps  for 
mrUUlers.  fuel  and  fire  hydrants,  automatic 
l£e  detection  sywem.  emergency  "fn™""!- 
catlon.  system  and  extensively  apply  are  re- 
tardant  coatings  and  materials  to  greatly 
reduce  the  combustlbiuty  of  the  surf  acee  and 
extend  the  time  available  tor  Mfe  .vacua- 
tlon  of  the  ueax. 

In  addlUon.  the  company  will  engage  a 
special  Ktfety  officer  to  regularly  Inspect  and 
iSmict  the  crew  In  the  OK  and  mainte- 
nance of  Miety  equipment. 
ptooaaM 
The  owners  have  .pent  tSOO.OOO  In  the 
IMt  ^hree  year,  tor  restoration.  rep«r  and 
upgrading  of  the  Delta  Qaetn  They  will 
ip^d  more  than  gaSO.OOO  again  thu  winter 
and  probably  each  year  thereafter  U  per- 
mitted to  continue  operation. 

DtBOlAKCK 

The  Delia  Queen  U  Insured  by  Steamahlp 
UutuaL  BrltUh  nnderwnters  Mutual  Ma- 
rine. Lloyd,  of  London  and  Kmmco  Through 
A.  W  ShoU  i  Company.  ClnclnnaU.  Ohlix 
«800  000  hull  Insurance  agalnM  aU  rUlo  and 
over  M.000,000  UablUty. 

The  Shell  Company  says  "The  9™»"  ™ 
always  been  an  Inmirable  risk.  Both  BrltMl 
and  American  Underwriter,  see  O""  «"«" 
a.  no  dlirerent  from  hundred,  of  Brttji* 
ship,  with  wood  and  sprinkler,  such  aa  the 
Queen  XUolxtt  II.* 

■CONOBUCS 
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Ma-rlDMAi,    asalBTU 

The  .teamer  Delta  «uee»  wa.  olBclaUy 
listed  June  28.  1910  by  the  Department  of 
totSorTth.  N.UO.^al  a'»l-«  <>'  H'>"''^ 
Place,  under  the  provisions  ot  the  HUtorlc 
Preservation  Act  of  1966.  (Federal  Register. 
August  4.  1970).  ^    _,     ^ 

The  Secretary  ot  the  Interior  U  authoriied 
to  designate  and  protect  propertle.  worthy 
ot  prMervatlon  tor  their  historic  value. 
KjT^»OAT  TTXE  savxtt  aacoxb 

There  ha.  not  been  a  single  pawenger  me 
loet  in  a  rlverboat  nre  In  over  60  years.  The 
laat  time  It  happened,  a  drunk  under  i^ip- 
.rreat  »t  th.  brig  on  Ore  and  burned  him- 
self to  death.  In  the  process,  ihe  vesfel  aUo 
burned,  but  aU  1200  paa^ngers  got  to  salety 
when  the  boat— the  excuialoo  steamer  J.  S.— 
puUed  into  the  bank  near  Winona.  Minnesota 
in  1910. 


During  the  pa«  Mven  years,  the  Detta 
Oueen  has  met  or  exceeded  It.  Mies  goaU  and 
ha.  deUvered  a  reasonable  pront  before  al- 
lowances tor  capital  Improvements  and  ex- 
ceatfve  costs  and  write-offs  Incurred  a.  a 
result  of  the  Safety  at  Sea  tegldatlon. 


aaotmiirTS    osio    Acsuim:    "DU-Ta    aoxm" 

AND     THX     rsCTS 

The  DeUo  Queen  Is  made  largely  of  wood. 

Pact:  That  is  true  (see  conatructlonl. 

Wood  burns. 

Fact:  Only  II  vou  a^ume  that  wood  Is  un- 
treated, unprotected,  and  that  no  Bre-llght- 
tng  sttempt  Is  made. 

The  boat  IS  a  Are  trap.  ..  ,k..  .nv 

Fact  Not  true.  There  Is  no  record  that  any 
agency  or  department  has  made  such  a  state- 
S^t  The  Ccist  Guard  bs.  only  stated  that 
the  Delta  (J«em  falls  to  meet  the  law. 

It  IS  against  the  law  ot  the  land  to  operate 
luch  a  wooden  passenger  boat. 

Pact  It  is  against  the  Uw  to  operate  such 
a  boat  with  192  passenger,  overnight.  It  Is 
not  against  the  law  to  operate  such  a  boat 
with  48  overnight  passengers  or  more  than 

I  coo  deck  pa»engers. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  oppoMs  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  boat  In  the  Interest 

°'^t"^Tb.  Department  ot  Commeraj  did 
stauT  opposition  ot  the  Delia  ««ea  bUl  m 
Sm^  W  19M.  However,  sine,  the  Ch^- 
mil  hi  not  permitted  h«»rlng.  ou  the  pr»- 
SrblU  and  ^c.  the  owners  ot  the  Delia 
Oueen  have  oBered  W  make  """^''J^; 
provement.  including  NASA-tMted  ma"""^ 
and  techniques,  the  present  Department  ot 
Commerce  poslUon  1.  not  known. 

The  Department  ot  SUte  opposed  conllu- 
u«l  operaUon  of  the  boat  In  th.  Interert  ot 

'*'^:  Not  true.  The  Department  of  Bute 
.an  "We  explained  that  our  objection  was 
b.2«l  on  the  tact  that  the  '^P'"""'"""'',?! 
the  safety  standards  eatabllshed  by  PL  8»- 
TTt  with  respect  to  foreign  ships  Involves  a 
potential  InSslstency  wllh  our  <>bllg«loh. 
inder    th.   Convention    for    Safety    01    Life 
al  Baa  and  that  amendment  of  the  law  to 
exempt  any  n.8.  Bag  ship  from  oompUance 
with  those  standard,  would  be  damaging  w 
our  moral  position  In  applying  the  law   >o 
foreign  ships.  However,  we  have  'USB""^ 
that.  It  the  congress  wish.,  to  P^h"'  ">« 
Delia  Oueen  to  conOnue  In  operation,  this 
oblectlve  could  be  aocompluhed  In  a  mari- 
ner  that   would   be   lea.   prejudicial   to  our 
Doaltlon  with  foreign  countrte.. 
^h«  Co*rt  Ouard  opP<w»  continued  op- 
eration of  the  boat  In  the  interett  of  safety. 
Fart-  True.  The  VS.  Oct  Guard  »y..  "In 
the  lnt«e.t  ot  maritime  Mfety.  the  Deparl- 
m.nt  opposes   the  enactment   of   thU   bUl. 
However.  11  the  Oongnn.  doe.  proceed  with 
this  legislation.  It  U  noted  subeectlon   (cl 
relates  to  ve«els  subject  to  requirement,  of 
the  international  Convention  tor  the  8«ety 
of  Utt  at  Sea.  1B60.  It  doe.  not  apply  to  do- 
mesuc  inland  vessels;  therefore,  no  change  to 
this  .ubaoctlon  u  necessary." 

CongrsM  should  not  subatltute  lu  Judg- 
ment for  the  technical  agencies  on  whom  we 
rely  for  gtUdance  conoenung  public  safety. 
FKif    Even  though  the  Delta  Queen  bu 
an  unblemished  salety  record.  NASA  wlen- 


Usts  after  visiting  the  boat,  made  extensive 
recommendation,  to  apply  space  age  tech- 
nology to  make  the  Delta  Queen  even  safer. 
They  recommended  lire  retardanl  paints, 
electronic  detection  systems  and  many  other 
safety  concepts  which  the  owner,  are  pre- 
pared to  implement  (see  Improvements  I .  OM 
section  of  Safety  at  a»  Uw  states  that  UB. 
vessels  must  be  built  of  fire  retardant  mate- 
rials and  another  Motion  stales  that  loc- 
elgn'  vessels  meet  International  standanU 
(SOLAS)  which  aUow  wood  and  other  com- 
bustibles providing  such  spsces  are  outfitted 
with  automatic  sprinklers  and  art  detecting 
equipment  Therefore,  the  Queen  with  wood 
and  sprinklers  mu.t  discontinue  because  (be 
flies  the  U.S.  flag  while  foreign  vesMls  con- 
tinue to  oaU  on  U.S.  ports  and  carry  US.  paa- 
seugers  with  Coast  Guard  approval. 

It  w«»  agreed  by  the  Bouse  and  Senate 
Mecdiaat  Marin.  Conference  Committee  not 
to  pwmlt  the  DeJta  Queen  to  oontlnoe  to 

operate.  , 

Fact:  True,  but  this  committee  alK> 
nrmgly  recommendad  that  the  Congrees  ap- 
propriate a  subaldj  to  build  a  new  rlverboat 
and  keep  ihl.  Industry  alive— do  action  to 
date  Therefore.  Senate  and  Houm  members 
have  now  oflered  HJ».  6114  lor  a  three-year 
extension  In  order  to  keep  the  Queen,  allow 
time  to  gruit  a  subsidy  as  niggested  by  the 
Chairman,  and  thus  keep  the  rlverboat  In- 
duMry  alive. 

Sxistlng  uw,  expert  advice  and  ptsvlous 
acuon  by  the  Cosgrev  are  agalnat  continued 
operation  ot  tba  Delta  Queen. 

Fact:  Existing  law— true,  however.  Con- 
gress has  seen  flt  twice  to  extend  the  Queen 
beyond  the  law  because  she  Is  a  rlverboat  and 
not  an  ocean-going  vessel.  Expert  advice— 
partially  true.  NASA  think,  there  are  work- 
able, practical  wlutlon.  to  Improving  Are 
ufety  on  the  present  vessel.  The  Coast  Guard 
and  Department  of  State  Usued  quallfled 
statement,  and  made  suggestions  for  passing 
previous  bills  due  to  the  Queen  being  a  do- 
mestic Inland  veosel.  Previous  action— favor- 
able (A)  Oongresa  has  passed  two  law.  to 
continue  the  Queen.  (B)  The  Senate  voted 
68  to  1  this  yaar  to  exempt  the  Qtieen  from 
Safety  at  Sea  permanently,  not  Juat  for  a 
few  years.  (C)  92  Democrats  and  98  RepubU- 
cans  of  the  House  of  £tepre«mtatlvee  Just 
recenUy  recommended  aocaptanoe  of  the 
S«iate  amendment  to  H.R.  16424  to  perma- 
nently exempt  the  Queen  from  Safety  at  Sea. 
Ship  Disasters  Compared  to  the  Oelto 
Queen  problem- 

Fact:  On  va.  flag  veueU  (Including  D««o 
Queen)  during  the  laM  .even  year*  then 
have  only  been  a  total  ot  four  pasMOget  £a^ 
talltlee  and  theM  iiujlude  accidental  death, 
and  suicides.   None  of   them   were  on  the 

Vormoufh  Costle.  Noyembei  18.  1968: 
When  the  Coast  Ouard  authorlied  remodel- 
ing the  FonnoutA  Castle,  they  dictated  that 
sprinklers  should  be  innaUed  In  pasMnger 
areas  only. 

The  fire  that  dertroyed  the  Yarmouth  0«- 
fle  Marted  in  rtoreroom  610.  In  the  erew 
areas  vrhere  no  .prinklers  were  Installed.  Be- 
fore manual  fire  Qghtlng  equipment  oould  be 
engaged,  the  Are  wa.  out  ot  oontiol  and  the 
vessel  bloomed.  British  eiperu  My  that  "par- 
Ual  protection.  Kich  aa  thU.  sooner  or  Uter 
leads  to  dlsaater." 

MOTTO  Ooitle.  September  IB.  ISM.  124  P«»- 
senger  Uvea  loet;  A  unique  seriee  of  Incident, 
led  to  the  Morro  Cortle  Art.  The  MaMsr  of 
the  vessel  died  ot  a  heart  attack  ahtruy  be- 
fore the  Ore  after  a  pasoengcr  was  Injured 
when  tripping  over  Are  flghtlng  equipment. 
The  acting  Ma«er  capped  hydrants  and  re- 
moved spanner,  and  Are  hoses  so  that  no- 
body else  would  be  Injtued.  When  Ore  broke 
out  equipment  was  unavaUable  and  erew 
members  Incapable  of  containing  Are.  The 
acting  Master  failed  to  Mnd  an  SOB  and  even 
rererMd  the  dlrectio»  of  the  tmmI  n  that 
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th»  flra  was  blown  into  prflvlous  unendan- 
gered  areas. 

Noronic.  Beplember  17,  1949.  IIB  passenger 
Uvea:  The  Noronie  fire  occurred  in  early 
morning  boun  while  the  boat  waa  tied  up. 
The  Board  of  Inquiry  later  cited  the  Kiaater 
for  blatant  negligence  in  not  ha^-lne  officers 
and  crew  on  duty  when  pauengers  were 
aboard  even  though  the  fcblp  was  Ued  up  to 
the  dock.  Such  negligence  of  command  U 
unique  to  the  Noronic  disaster  and  to  com- 
pare It  to  the  Delta  Queen  unfairly  impunes 
the  offlcers  and  crew  of  the  Delta  Queen 

General  Stooum.  June  16,  1904  1.080  pas- 
senger lives  loet:  Although  tha  General 
Slocum  was  operating  on  New  York's  last 
River  as  an  excursion  vessel.  It  was  dealgned 
and  built  as  a  deep-draft  vessel  capable  of 
operating  on  the  high  seas.  When  fire  broke 
out  and  panic  ensued,  the  vessel  was 
beached  In  relatively  ihstlow  water  but  it 
WS8  a  40  foot  drop  even  from  the  stem  to  the 
river.  The  life  preservere  had  not  been  in- 
spected and  were  so  rotten  they  fell  apart. 
Fire  hoses  were  rotten  and  burst  when  watar 
pressure  was  applied  and  there  was  subetan- 
tlal  Indication  of  negligence  In  command. 
Similar  dlsaater  oould  not  happen  aboard 
the  Delta  Queen  because  It  is  a  true  river 
boat  of  only  7V4-foot  draft  and  If  beached 
it  would  be  in  very  shallow  water  and  even 
the  stern  would  be  within  60  feet  of  shore. 
Life  preservers  and  Are  hoees  are  liupected 
regularly  by  the  VS.  Coast  Guard  and  all 
Are  fighting  equipment  aboard  the  Delta 
Queen  is  exercised  and  tested  at  least  once 


jrtonetMlJ.  Oetober  37.  1B8B,  309  peasenger 
lives  loet:  If  you  really  want  to  reach  back 
Into  history,  go  to  October  27,  1809  when 
the  Mississippi  rlverboat  Stonewall  caught 
fire.  It  waa  a  match  tbrown  into  a  bale  of 
hay.  The  Pilot  panicked  aod  drove  the  boat 
up  on  a  sandbar  instead  of  heading  for  the 
other  shore,  where  he  could  have  easily  made 
land. 

lilmnd  Queen,  1947,  19  Crew  members  lost: 
A  rlverboat  tied  up  for  repalia  or  winter 
l^yup  Is  more  vulnerable  to  accident  and 
fire  than  one  which  is  operating  elmply  be- 
cause a  fire  can  get  started  and  out  of  oon- 
trol  due  to  lack  of  organized  tlre-flghUng 
personnel.  In  the  case  of  the  Jtland  Queen. 
a  welder  mistakenly  welded  on  a  fuel  tank 
that  had  not  been  gas  free  and  a  violent  ez- 
ploelon  reeulted.  There  were  no  passengers 
aboard  and  such  repair  work  Is  no  longer 
permitted  In  shipyards  and  uninspected  vas- 
mU. 

REauTTAL  or  CKAXKMAH  GsaJUTZ'  Lrma. 
Datod  DacEMBea  1. 1970 

Mr.  OannatB  states  In  his  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 1.  that  those  *ho  support  a  three-year 
extension  of  operation  of  the  Delta  Queen  do 
so  because  It  is  a  link  with  the  past. 

This  Is  true — there  Is  some  eentlnient  In- 
volved—but the  safety  factor  Is  not  over- 
looked. Pact  is  that  although  It  does  not 
meet  the  safety  standard  approval  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  the  Delta  Queen  Is  equipped 
with  safety  equipment  In  excess  of  what  Is 
required  by  preeent  law.  Moreover,  the  own- 
ers of  tbe  i>el£a  Queen  promised  to  add  even 
more  safety  equipment  should  Oongrees 
grant  the  extension.  Safety  and  Sentiment 
arc  not  Inconsistent, 

With  regard  to  the  ships  menUoned  In  Mr. 
OarmatK's  letter  the  following  facts  were 
omitted. 

1.  The  8.S.  Yarmouth  Coftle—the  fire 
broke  out  In  a  crew  area.  The  Coast  Ouard 
which  has  the  responsibility  for  marttlBia 
safety  Indicated  earlier  that  that  particular 
area — the  crew  area — did  not  have  to  be  cov- 
ered wtlh  a  sprinkler  system. 

2.  The  S3.  Morro  Caatle — Contrary  to  the 
Delta  Qv^en  this  vessel  Is  an  ocean-going, 
deep  draft  vessel.  Plre  broke  out  while  the 
veeeel  waa  In  tbe  middle  of  the  ocean.  There 


was  no  way  to  reach  the  ship  in  Ume  to  assut 
her  or  her  crew.  ThU  Is  an  example  of  com- 
plete Isolation  on  the  ocean  which  can  not 
be  even  closely  related  lo  the  Delta  Queen. 

3.  The  General  Stocum— This  was  an  ex- 
cursion boat  of  ocean-vessel  type  conatroc- 
Uon.  The  fact  that  the  boat  was  t>eached  U 
correct  but  the  letter  falls  to  meouon  that 
the  fire  broke  out  on  the  bow  of  the  ship- 
Since  General  Slocum  waa  of  deep  draft 
ocean-going  construction.  It  made  Its  bow 
over  40  ft.  htgh^which  accounts  for  moat  of 
the  deaths  for  the  people  Jumped  40  ft.  off 
the  beached  bow  to  escape  the  flrea.  Tlie 
Oelia  Queens  tww  Is  only  a  few  feet  high. 

The  Delia  Queen  and  the  General  Slo- 
cum—under  the  Uw  would  still  qualify  to 
be  operated  as  an  excursion  type  vessel. 

Pacts  to  be  added  to : 

1.  Yarmouth  CaatU—VS.  Coast  Guard 
ruled  that  only  passenger  area  needed  to  be 
protected  with  sprinkler  system — it  did  not 
provide  one  for  the  crew  quarters. 

2.  Tbe  AfOTTO  Castle — the  dlsaater  occurred 
on  high  seas  after  Captain  died  of  heart  at- 
tack. The  flrefightiug  equipment  had  been 
removed— no  Are  drllU  had  been  exercised 
and  the  Court  condemned  offlcers  lor  no* 
sending  S.O.8.  until  fire  had  completely  en- 
gulfed the  shlp- 

3.  General  Slocum — carried  deck  passen- 
gers who  oould  not  get  life  preservers  be- 
cause they  were  all  rotten — hoaes  burst  and 
no  fire  drills  were  carried  out. 

4.  The  Canadian  passenger  vessel  Nar- 
ronf— The  Are  occurred  at  2:30  a.m.  The 
Captain  and  the  owners  were  condemned  on 
seven  charges  of  negligence.  Only  16  crew 
members  were  on  board  ship  while  passengers 
were  aboard.  There  was  no  plan  to  arouse 
passengers — its  crew  was  not  trained  in  flre- 
flghtlng  technique  and  emergencies  and  no 
Are  detection  or  conuol  was  on  duly. 

Pacts  were  taken  from  the  following 
sources: 

The  Waterways  Journal  in  St.  X^uls.  lUs- 
Bouri. 

Frederick  Way  of  Sewlckly.  Pa. 

Steamboat  BUl  Peterson— Iowa 

Ship  Disasters— a  book  listing  all  dtsaaters 
of  ships. 

The  rlverboat  Stonevall  is  the  only  ship 
mentioned  In  Mr.  Garmatx's  letter  that  can 
be  fairly  compared  with  the  Delta  Queen. 
The  fire  broke  out  on  October  27.  1869.  owr 
a  hundred  years  ago.  Cause  of  the  Are  was 
attributed  to  a  lighted  match  which  was 
carelessly  thrown  into  tbe  steamboat's 
car^o — which  was  hay. 

After  that  Incident — protective  fire  laws 
were  paiaed  to  require  all  hay  cargo  to  be 
covered  with  tarpauUna.  Since  the  p— age  of 
such  laws,  no  Are  resulted  f*om  this  type  of 
situation. 

To  compare  the  rlverboat  Stonewall  wltn 
the  rlverboat  Helta  Queen  is  unfair.  Tha 
i>elfa  Queen  does  not  carry  cargo  of  any  type. 
It  is  strictly  a  passenger  boat — ■■paseengers 
are  the  eafeet  type  of  cargo"— since  one 
would  easily  epot  something  before  It  got 
out  of  band. 

In  the  last  one  hundred  years  then  has 
been  no  steamboat  fire  on  the  river  involvlag 
passengers  or  loss  of  Uvea. 

Since  the  steamboat  SfomeiwiU  there  have 
been  over  IB.OOO  rlverboats  plying  the  rtver^. 
Of  those,  the  Delta  Queen  Is  the  only  such 
rlverboat  to  have  an  automatic  sprinkler  sys- 
tem and  many  other  Are  prevenUve  equip- 
ment. 

Fact:  The  Sagle.  a  Coast  Guard  sailing 
vessel  which  was  eonflacatod  from  the  Oer- 
mons  !n  World  War  U  and  built  in  1988.  Is 
based  In  New  London,  Connecticut.  The  Bogle 
sleeps  over  900  below  deck  In  cloth  ham- 
mocks. A  situation  which  does  not  mecrt.  the 
otaadorda  of  the  Safaty-At-Sea  Uw.  In  apiu 
or  thU.  the  Coast  Guard  «UU  operates  the 
ship  frequently  on  training  nUssloDs.  It  car- 
ries doth  sails,  has  a  wooden  deck  and  wood 
paneling.  Its  crew  has  no  choice  of  refusing 


to  sail  on  the  Eagle  alnoe  It  is  under  military 
order. 

Fact:  Not  a  single  passenger  life  has  been 
lost  In  68  years  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio 
river  system  due  to  rlverboat  fire  aocktents. 

The  only  rlverboat  fire  in  100  years  oc- 
curred In  1909  near  Cairo.  lUlnols.  The  City 
of  Pittsburgh  burned  due  to  a  passenger 
throwing  a  match  on  a  ball  of  hay.  However. 
several  baodred  passengen  were  evacuated  to 
tbe  shore. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  concnime  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts 'Mrs.  H£CKLEH>. 

Mrs.  HECKLER  of  MossachusettE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  strong  Gupport  for  permit- 
ting the  historic  Delta  Queen  to  continue 
her  operations. 

The  dlstlngtUsbed  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  McCuLLocH)  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  leadership  role  in  the 
fight  to  save  the  Delta  Queen  and  I  wish 
to  express  my  regret  that,  due  to  illness, 
he  is  unable  to  be  on  the  floor  today.  I 
trust  he  will  be  able  to  rejoin  us  at  an 
early  date. 

In  his  absence,  the  gentleman  from 
nuwftU  (Mr.  RAiLsaACK)  has  offered  the 
motion  to  save  the  Delta  Queen  and  it 
should  have  unanimous  support  In  this 
Chamber  this  afternoon.  The  Delta 
Queen  has  been  operating  for  43  years 
without  a  single  passenger  fatality  or 
significant  accident  or  Are.  This  record 
merits  a  relatively  short  exemption  from 
the  provisions  of  the  1966  maritime  safe- 
ty law. 

It  is  vital  that  America  deal  wisely 
with  her  heritage  from  the  past.  Tbe 
IkDssissippi  rlverboat  played  an  important 
role  In  the  development  of  our  Nation 
and  we  must  not  permit  the  inflexible 
application  of  law  to  destroy  the  last 
remaining  example  of  a  great  tradition. 
The  safety  law  now  being  used  to  force 
the  Delta  Queen  to  lie  at  anchor  was 
never  meant  to  apply  to  the  rtverboat. 
Our  approval  of  the  McCuUoch  proposal 
will  permit  the  last  paddlewheel  pas- 
senger boat  from  being  mistakenly  legis- 
lated out  of  existence. 

I  also  wish  to  take  this  time  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Suixivah)  who  also 
has  helped  lead  the  fight  to  save  the 
Delta  Queen.  I  am  confident  the  motion 
to  send  this  issue  to  conference  will  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky 'Mr.  SrtTBBLEnxLDK 

Mr.  STtTBBLEFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  are  today  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
amendment  to  H.R.  6114.  which  would 
extend  for  3  years  the  operating  author- 
ity of  the  Delia  Queen.  I  share  the  senti- 
ment of  many  of  you  with  respect  to  the 
great  role  played  by  the  inland  rivers  in 
our  history  and  the  important  part  acted 
out  by  the  steamboats.  The  Delfa  Queen 
is  a  vital  and  slgnlflcant  living  link  with 
our  past  and.  as  such.  I  have  supported 
efforts  to  preserve  this  important  part  of 
our  country's  heritage.  The  legislation 
before  us  today,  as  you  know,  is  a  com- 
promise with  an  eerUer  Senate  amend- 
ment which  would  have  granted  an  In- 
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definite  exemption  from  Public  l*w 
89-7T7  for  the  Delta  Queen.  The  exten- 
sion of  3  years  presently  at  Issue  would 
enable  the  owners  of  the  Delta  Queen  to 
offer  overnight  passenger  service,  under 
Coast  Ouard  supervision,  while  making 
arrangements  to  construct  a  replace- 
ment to  comply  with  fire  safety  require- 
ments of  Public  Law  89-777.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  a  conference  on  HJl- 
8114  can  be  arranged  and  that  the  con- 
ferees can  agree  to  retain  this  amend- 
ment- 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STtJBBLEPIELD.  1  yield  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  QABMATZ.  I  want  to  say  this  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  sent  him  a 
letter  and  ui  that  letter  I  stated  that  not 
one  agency  of  the  VS.  Government  was 
In  support  of  extending  time  on  the 
Delta  Queen. 

Mr.  RAJLSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio  'Mr.  Hays). 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  everytme 
around  here  Is  saying  what  the  Coast 
Guard  tlilnks.  I  have  been  having  a  little 
experience  lately  with  the  Coast  Guard 
and  I  want  to  tell  you  how  they  think. 
We  had  a  little  matter  under  consider- 
ation yesterday  about  releasing  the  pic- 
tures of  Siraas  Kudlrka.  the  would-be 
defector,  and  his  wife.  I  consulted  with 
the  man  from  the  Coast  Guard — and. 
Incidentally,  may  I  say  we  are  going  to 
release  these  pictures  tomorrow — I  said. 
"Do  you  have  any  objection  to  our  re- 
leasing the  picture?"  He  said,  'Yes.  we 
have  objection."  I  said,  "What  is  your 
objection?"  He  said  it  would  be  an  In- 
vasion of  Mr.  Kudirka's  privacy.  I  said. 
"Tbe  fact  that  he  had  the  stufBngs 
kicked  out  of  him  on  a  Coast  Guard 
vessel,  would  that  have  anything  to  do 
with  invading  his  privacy?"  You  know, 
they  have  not  answered  that  yet. 

The  facts  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bureaucratic  outfit — and  you  try  to  talk 
to  them  sometime  and  you  will  know 
what  I  am  talking  about — say  that  this 
boat  Is  going  to  have  to  be  retired  or 
replaced  with  a  boat  made  of  steel.  Well, 
we  had  a  nursing  home  In  Ohio  that  was 
fireproof.  It  did  not  bum.  However, 
someone  threw  a  cigarette  down  on  some 
fireproof  carpeting  and  it  did  not  bum. 
It  Just  smoldered  and  made  a  lot  of 
poisonous  gas  which  killed  26  people. 
People  can  get  killed  In  many  ways.  But 

1  say  I  had  rather  ride  on  a  boat  that 
has  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  that 
has  some  wood  on  It  than  I  would  on  a 
steel  boat  that  did  not  have  an  auto- 
matic sprlhkler  system  and  take  my 
chances. 

Mr.  RAHflBACK.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  miiuites  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  HiCHLxa). 

Mr.  HBCHLKB  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  following  the  disastrous  Apollo 
a04  fire  on  January  27.  1967,  which  took 
the  lives  of  those  outstanduig  astronauts 
Virgil  I-  Qriasom.  Edward  H.  WhiU,  and 
Roger  B.  Chaffee.  I  was  privileged  to 
serve  on  tbe  Subcommittee  on  NASA 
Oversight,  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  TxAcn)  which  made  an 


extensive  investigation  on  the  causes  of 
that  accident  and  steps  which  could  be 
taken  to  prevent  similar  accidents  caused 
by  fire.  The  subcommittee  went  into 
great  detail  concerning  the  flammabiUty 
of  materials  within  the  spacecraft.  As  a 
result  of  this,  space  suits  of  the  astro- 
nauts and  their  personal  e<iuipment  and 
all  nonmetallic  material  attached  to  the 
spacecraft  have  now  been  replaced  or 
treated  with  nonflammable  materials  and 
sutetances.  Consequently  as  a  result  of 
these  developments,  the  owners  of  the 
D^ta  Queen  had  a  contractor  go  through 
the  Delta  Queen  and  develop  a  propoied 
fire  hazard  and  protective  program  for 
Ihelr  vessel  based  on  NASA's  recommen- 
dations. This  program  was  then  reviewed 
by  NASA  experts,  who  provided  further 
recommendations  for  specific  materials 
and  the  way  that  they  are  chemically 
treated  or  replaced. 

This  winter  the  owners  of  :he  Delta 
Queen  will  spend  MOO.OOO,  of  which  a 
very  large  portion — about  t250,000— is 
being  "  spent  specifically  on  installing 
safety  equipment  and  making  the  fur- 
nishings and  equipment  alioard  the  Delta 
Queen  fire  resistant. 

The  great  lessons  we  have  learned  In 
our  space  program  are  being  applied  to 
protect  the  safety  of  passengers  on  the 
Dtlta  Queen. 
Therefore,  I  urge  a  favorable  vote. 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.   HECHLER   of  West  Virginia.   I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland- 
Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  the 
gentleman  speaking  about  the  tests  of 
NASA? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Yes, 
I  was. 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Here  Is  what  Mr. 
Volpe  says  about  these  particular  tests: 
Uiuxi  »  what  BKietaty  Volp*,  whom 
departmsnt  tiaa  JuzladictiDn  of  tba  Gout 
Ouard.  had  to  lajr  Rboul  NASA's  nvw  On- 
prooflcg  product  nu£rel.  on  wlllcti  tba  OWD- 
oi  or  Uie  Deita  Quam  rely.  TIM  Sacntary 
said  qoote: 

"Tbs  product  rtlled  tb«  ataadatd  Ineom- 
b\istibtut7  tMt  on  Mvwml  counts." 

H«  then  enumerated  tiie  counts  on  wlliah 
tile  NABA  flreprooflng  product  u  it  would 
b«  appUed  to  tbe  DelCa  Queen  failed  to  meat 
the  incombuetlblUty  test.  On  the  ssDM  pcdnt, 
Usten  to  vbat  tbe  Coast  Ouanl  said  in  s 
letter  to  our  Committee,  dated  sepMmtMr 
33,  IB'70,  on  the  owner'i  propoaed  flra  pi*- 
vention  improvements,  quote: 

"In  summ&tlOQ.  collective  Implementation 
of  tbe  owner's  propoeais  would  iisva  a  baae- 
flclal  eBect  on  the  Delta  guecn'M  aaMty  Ulrt 
thU  KOaJd  mil  /»B  /«r  short  o/  estoMUlMd 
itandartfa."  (mnpbasls  suppUML) 

Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Ifr. 
Speaker,  I  would  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  that  I  have  seen 
these  proidocts  demonstrated.  I  have  seen 
them  held  up  to  a  blowtorch,  and  the 
blowtorch  will  not  even  go  through  the 
material.  I  have  seen  these  materials 
subjected  to  the  highest  intensity  of  fire, 
fed  by  mokitov  cocktails,  and  the  result, 
after  the  fire,  has  shown  that  these  ma> 
terlals  are  fire  resist«it. 

Now.  of  course,  any  nonmetalUe  sub- 
stance can  be  placed  In  a  hlgh-lntendty 
oven  over  lone  periods  of  ttma,  and  It  wlU 
not  withstand  theie  temperatures  as  well 
as  pure  metaL  But  I  submit  that  beta 


cloth  and  fluorel  are  excellent  demon- 
strations of  how  the  knowledge  learned 
In  our  space  program  to  protect  the  as- 
tronauts may  be  utilized  to  protect  the 
passengers'  safety  on  the  Delta  Queen. 
I  am  from  Huntington.  W.  Vs.,  and  I 
would  not  vote  for  this  bill  if  I  felt  per- 
sonally there  might  be  danger  of  fire 
which  would  threaten  the  lives  of  the 
Delta  Queen  passengers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  RAHSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  SciiEiitEi. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  re- 
luming from  overseas  duty  during  World 
War  n,  I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  as 
a  river  pilot  with  tbe  military  on  the 
Mississippi  and  Ohio  Rivers.  This  after- 
noon's dlscession  of  the  Detta  Queea 
brings  back  many  happy  and  cherished 
memories  of  my  days  as  a  rlverboat 
captain. 

The  Delta  Queen  is  the  last  of  a  great 
American  tradlUon.  Built  in  1928  as  a 
i-epUca  of  the  splendid  steamboats  which 
piled  the  Mississippi  and  her  tributaries 
continuously  In  the  19th  century,  the 
Queen  is  the  last  functioning  specimen 
of  her  type.  She  Is  scion  and  symbol  of 
the  rich  rlverboat  heritage  of  our  region. 
Plying  their  trade  up  and  down  the  west- 
ern waters  which  were  the  Ufestream  of 
the  American  frontier,  proud  paddle- 
wheelers  nice  the  Detta  Queen  brought  a 
wealth  of  commerce  and  culture  to  the 
entire  Midwest.  These  steamboats  made 
the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Ohio  Rivers  living  highways  of  history. 
The  Queea  herself  Is  a  vital,  pulsating, 
moving  museum  of  that  history.  She 
serves  the  residents  of  17  States  and 
travels  more  than  4,000  miles  between 
CtaeinnaU  and  New  Orleans  every  year. 
Despite  her  far-rtachlng  travels,  how- 
ever, the  Queen  is  not  a  deep-sea  vessel. 
The  regulations  from  which  she  has  been, 
and  sliould  continue  to  lie,  exempted  are 
not  really  applicable  to  a  ship  of  this 
type.  They  were  designed  by  the  Coast 
Guard  piimarlly  to  protect  passengers 
on  oceangoing  vessels  with  limited  access 
to  land.  The  Delta  Queen  operates  exclu- 
sively as  a  rtverboat  She  puts  into  shore 
every  plght  and  Is  never  more  than  a 
half  mile  from  land. 

Moreover,  the  owners  of  the  steamboat 
have  recently  expended  considerable 
imms  to  Improve  the  safety  of  the  Queen. 
During  the  1989  layup  season,  they  spent 
S150.000  to  repair  hull,  boUers,  and  aux- 
iliary equipment.  Obsolete  open-flra 
kitchen  equipment  has  been  replaced, 
and  the  bulkheads,  decks,  and  overheads 
have  been  flreproofed.  The  owners  will 
spend  an  addftlooal  J2S0.O00  this  winter 
to  further  upgrade  the  vessel.  In 
view  of  these  extenuating  condlUonk.  it 
Is  my  belief  that  the  Queen  can  be  ex- 
empted from  the  regulations  without  un- 
duly jeopardising  the  safety  of  her  pas- 
sengers. As  a  former  river  pilot,  I  can 
assure  you  of  my  concern  for  the  safety 
of  the  passengers  on  the  riverticat- 

It  would  be  a  great  mtsfortune  to  all 
the  people  of  our  region  if  We  were  to 
lose  the  Delta  Queen.  If  I  may  paraphrase 
the  British  national  anthem,  "May  Ood, 
and  Congress,  save  the  Queen  I" 
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I  Include  the  following: 

SrAmuNT  «T  Wn-UAM  llnma 

Iln  hooked  on  the  DelU  Queen  ...  an  an- 
tique river  steamboat  with  a  big  red  paddle- 
wheel.  Until  the  new  Siletj-at-Sea  law 
threatened  her  eilAtence  m  19M,  the  D.Q.  was 
Just  a  fajcinAting  sWe  venture — but  now 
It's  an  obaeaslon. 

Pr«n  tbe  decks  of  the  DelU  Queen,  rve 
discovered  a  part  of  our  land  that  few  Amer- 
icana know  ...  a  beautiful  wlldemesa  hidden 
from  the  highway  and  only  vaguely  seen 
from  the  air.  I  have  Bist-hand  proof  that  we 
are  cleaning  up  our  rtvera,  rebuilding  our 
urban  waterfronts,  developing  small  boat 
martnu  and  converting  the  rlier  system  Into 
a  giant  recreauon  faculty. 

I  know  that  Gotne  day  passenger  rtverboats 
will  come  back,  too.  Modem,  dlesel -powered 
cruisers  operating  from  city  to  dty.  Just  as 
thej  do  in  Europe  today  .  .  .  Just  as  the  old 
Btaamboate  did  during  160  yean  of  Amert- 
can  history. 

I  aaa  the  DelU  Queen  as  our  last  living 
Unk  between  Mark  Twmm'a  steamboat  era 
and  a  vast  new  river  transporUUon  and  rec- 
reauon Induatry.  She  can  never  be  dupU- 
cated  and  that  U  appropriate,  for  there  must 
be  pragreea.  But  for  a  law  to  destroy  this 
famous  boat  U  to  obUterate  history  bj  edict. 
All  her  grandeur  and  dignity  dlee  when  the 
steam  Is  ahut  oil  and  her  big  paddlewheel  Is 
stllied. 

In  San  Francisco,  you  can  rtde  up  the  lull 
m  an  aircondltioned  dlesel  bus  or  jou  can 
cling,  somewhat  precariously,  to  a  quaint 
piece  of  history— the  cable  car.  I  see  the  role 
of  the  Delta  Queen  In  much  the  same  way. 
BuUd  aU-steel  dleael  rlvcrboats  for  thoee 
who  want  more  comfort  and  more  safety. 
But  keep  Uie  Delta  Queen  for  thoee  who  want 
to  cling  to  a  bit  of  history. 

There's  a  place  in  America  for  both. 

DsLTA  Qdsxic  Fact  Shxst 

LAW  AND  UCKHSS 

Tlie  Dolt*  Queen  la  euhmltted  for  U.S. 
Coast  Ouard  annual  InspocUona  and  three 
periodic  reUispecUona  every  y«^  S^f*;" 
plaaed  every  inspection  and  received  a  license 
tromthe  O.3.  Coast  Ouard  every  year. 

Today  tHe  Delta  Queen  can  meet  Ooest 
Guard  requlremenu  and  receive  a  Ucenae  to 
operate  on  the  Ohio.  MUalBBlppl,  Tenneesoe 
and  Cumberland  Blvers  as  a  rlverboat  carry- 
ing 411  overnight  passengers  and  more  than 
1000  deck  pSMlirfrr-  but  she  doea  not  meet 
3^ety  at  Sea  requirements  for  ceirylng  more 
than  50  overnight  passengers  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  non  flre-reterdant  oonstroouon  of 
superstructure. 

ooHBTmocnoK 

THe  Delta  Queen  hull  Is  triple  galvanlsMl 
wrought  steel.  Her  .uperstructure  and  pad- 
dlewheel are  made  of  various  hardwoods  wltti 
reinforcing  steel.  She  is  eteam  powered  wttn 
horteontal  croes-oompound  3.000  hoteepower 
anglnee  and  water  tube  boUen  fueled  by 
ivSkK  O  OIL  1,«60  gross  tons;  388  feet  long 
overall:  58  foot  beam;  714  foot  draft. 

Every  ccenpartment  and  public  room  Is 
equipped  with  auUimaUc  sprinklers  und« 
cmistant  pr««ure  with  automatic  alarms  and 
other  safety  devices  Plre  hydranM,  lire 
alarms,  are  oitlngulAhere  and  emergency 
tooU  are  atralegloally  located  throughout  the 


Extensive  areas  of  tile  Iwat  tiave  been 
treated  with  tlre-retardant  Inttimescent 
coatings.  Tbe  electrical  systecn  has  been  con- 
verted to  alternating  current  with  majoe 
changes  In  protecUve  devices  and  cabling. 

Weekly  Ore  drills  include  not  only  the 
training  of  each  crew  member  but  the  test- 
ing of  all  flre-figbting  eqtUpment  and  pas- 
senger instruction  for  emergencies. 

Night  watchmen  punch  Detex  clock  sU- 
uons  throughout  tbe  entire  veaael  evecy  30 
minutes.  Tbe  emergency  squad  is  always  on 
call. 

SASTTT  aaoosD 

The  Delta  Queen  has  never  taken  a  pas- 
senger life  m  44  years  of  operalinn  Oreeae 
Line  has  operated  38  steamboats  without  a 
loss  of  passenger  life  lor  80  years. 


The  Queen  has  bydraulloaUy  assisted  ateet- 
Ing  VHP  and  losig  wave  shlp-to-*liore  radio- 
telephone, radar  mivlgaUon,  remote-con- 
troUed  carbon-arc  searchlights,  automaOo 
CO,  boiler  room  flm  protecOoo,  public  ad- 
dr«e  syetem,  telephone  communications, 
emergency  lights,  aU-eiectrlo  galley,  auxiU- 
ary  motor  boat  and  an  amacgenoy  dlesel 
pump. 

81 


If  permitted  to  operata  during  the  next 
three  years,  the  owners  wiu  add  emergency 
dlesel  electric  power,  emergency  pumps  for 
sprmUare,  fuel  and  fire  hydranta,  automatic 
fire  detection  system,  emergency  communi- 
cations system  and  extensively  apply  Are  re- 
tardant  coatings  and  materials  to  greatly 
reduce  the  combUAtlblllty  of  the  surfaces  and 
extend  the  time  arallalile  for  safe  evacuation 
or  the  areas. 

In  addition,  ttie  company  will  engage  a 
special  safety  oOoer  to  regularly  Inspect  and 
instruct  tlie  orew  in  tbe  use  and  mamte- 
nanoe  of  safety  equipment. 


The  owners  liave  spent  SSOOjOOO  In  tbe  last 
three  years  for  restoration,  repair  and  up- 
grading of  the  Delta  Queen.  They  will  spend 
mere  than  8360.000  again  this  wmtar  and 
probably  each  year  thereafter  If  permitted 
to  oontinue  c^Mration- 


Tbe  Delta  Queen  is  Insured  by  StaamtfUp 
Mutual,  British  Underwriters,  Mutual  Ma- 
rine, Uoyds  of  London  and  Emmco  Through 
A.  W.  Shell  8c  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
8800.000  hull  Insurance  against  all  rialts  and 
over  84,000.000  llabUlty. 

The  SheU  Company  says  "The  Queen  has 
always  been  an  Insurable  risk.  Both  British 
and  American  Underwriters  see  Delta  Queen 
as  no  dilTerent  from  hundreds  of  British 
ships  with  wood  and  sprinklers  such  as  the 
Queen  ailsabetb  II. 

SOOWOMICS 

During  the  past  seven  years,  the  Delta 
Queen  has  met  or  exceeded  Its  sales  goals 
and  has  delivered  a  reasonable  profit  tiefore 
aliowmnces  for  capital  Improvements  and  ex- 
cessive costs  and  write-offs  Incurred  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  Safety  at  Sea  legislation. 

HATZOMAl. 

Tils  Steamer  Delta  Queen  was  olHclally 
listed  June  33,  1870  by  the  Department  of 
Interior  In  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  under  the  provisions  of  tlie  Historic 
Preeervation  Act  of  1888.  (Federal  Beglstar. 
August  4, 1870) 


The  Seerataiy  ot  tlie  Interior  Is  autborlasd 
to  dwlgnata  and  protect  properties  worthy 
ox  preeervation  for  their  historic  value. 
axvaaaoAT  vias  aiyvrT  STrnen 

There  has  not  been  a  single  passenger  iUa 
lost  In  a  itverboat  fire  in  over  60  years.  Tbe 
last  time  It  happened,  a  drunk  under  ship- 
azT^  set  tilt  brig  on  fire  and  burned  himself 
to  death.  In  the  process,  the  vessel  also 
burned,  but  all  1300  paSMsngers  got  to  safety 
when  the  boat — the  excursion  steamer  33  — 
pulled  into  the  bank  near  Winona.  Mlime- 
soU  in  1810. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK-  Mr-  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman f rooi  Iowa  (Mr.  ScHWUUti) . 


Mr.  BCHWENQEL.  Mr.  ^leaker,  today 
the  House  has  an  opportunl^  (or  the 
first  time  to  vote  on  the  Issue  of  the 
Delta  Queen. 

There  Is  no  need  to  go  into  great  detail 
about  the  issue.  It  has  received  wide  pub- 
lic attention-  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
House  now  has  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
whether  an  authentic  part  of  our  heritage 
will  be  allowed  to  continue  In  operation 
until  a  substitute  can  be  constructed. 

Had  the  Members  of  this  House  been 
in  any  town  along  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  this  fall  they  would  have  been 
struck  by  the  affection  held  for  the  Delta 
Queen  by  our  pe<«)le.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple lined  the  rlverbank  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  majestic  vessel. 

My  office  has  received  petitions  and 
letters  from  about  10,000  people  asking 
that  the  Delta  Queen  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  operate.  'What  they  cannot  im- 
detstand  Is  why  the  House  has  not  had 
an  opportiinlty  to  vote  on  this  issue. 

In  a  letter  I  received  this  momlng,  the 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  Indicates  his  dis- 
pleasure at  the  procedure  used  to  bypass 
his  committee  on  this  Issue. 

His  concern  is  understandable.  Action 
we  are  taking  today  is  not  done  often  or 
without  good  reason-  The  simple  fact  Is 
that  many  of  us  feel  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
not  had  on  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
Issue  before  us-  We  have  been  denied  that 
opportunity. 

Today  we  can  work  our  will  and  I 
strongly  urge  Members  ot  tbe  House  to 
vote  for  extension  ot  tbe  authority 
needed  to  permit  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Delta  Queen. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  irield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  <Mr. 
Cm.  via). 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  his  role  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  the  House  today, 
and  also  would  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCciiocB),  for  his  long  and  per- 
sistent support  of  this  motion,  and  on 
this  important  subject  that  we  are  con- 
sidering, and  Btx>ve  all  to  extend  my  re- 
spect and  admiration  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  <Mrs.  Sullivan)  for  her 
long  and  dedicated  work  on  behalf  of  this 
cause. 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  motion  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to  send  HJt. 
6114  to  conference.  As  Representative 
from  Iowa's  Second  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, which  borders  on  many  miles  ot 
the  Mississippi  River,  I  am  particularly 
oancemsd  that  tbe  Delta  Queen  oontinue 
to  provide  enjoyment  as  part  of  our  rich 
heritage  Ln  this  region  of  America. 

In  my  judgment,  the  Delta  Queen 
should  never  Initially  have  been  covered 
by  the  Safety  At  Sea  Act.  Safety  require- 
moits  are  needed  for  ocean-going  vessels 
that  are  not  essential  for  boats  that  are 
navigated  on  Inland  waters.  Tbe  dangers 
that  the  two  face  are  vastly  different,  the 
speeds  they  travel  are  not  the  same,  and 
tbe  distance  tbej  operate  from  shore  Is 
not  tbe  same. 
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It  is  important  that  the  Delta  Queen 
he  aUowed  to  continue  to  pass  through 
the  water  ways  ot  our  country.  For  its 
historical  value  as  the  last  remaining 
overnight  paddlewheel  passenger  steam- 
boat in  the  United  States  is  indeed  sig- 
nificant. It  is  representative  of  a  form 
oi  travel  that  played  a  significant  role 
in  the  development  of  our  country  as 
well  as  being  representative  in  a  more 
general  way  of  an  Important  era  in  VS. 
history.  „     „ 

The  enjoyment  that  the  Detta  Queen 
provides  for  the  people  who  ride  on  it 
supplies  another  Imperative  for  saving  It. 
I  have  been  aboard  the  Detta  Queen  In 
past  years  and  had  the  pleasure  of  par- 
ticipatmg  In  a  boat  race  m  October  be- 
tween the  Delta  Queen  and  the  JtUie  N. 
DubuQue,  a  passenger  steamer  operating 
out  of  DubUQUe.  Iowa.  I  rode  on  the  Julie 
N.  In  its  unsuccessful  attempt  to  beat 
the  Detta  Queen  in  a  short  race  on  the 
Mississippi.  It  was  a  most  memorable  ex- 
perience none  of  us  could  possibly  forget 
The  Delta  Queen  is  a  safe  boat.  Many 
experts  on  the  safety  of  ships  and  ship- 
ping maintain  that  an  adequate  sprink- 
ling system  is  perlerable  to  a  steel  super- 
structure on  the  high  seas  on  the  theory 
that  even  with  a  steel  superstructure 
some  parts  of  the  ship,  for  example  the 
paint,  can  bum  and  It  is  safer  to  be  able 
to  put  the  fire  out  quickly.  If  the  sprink- 
ling ship  concept  is  sufficient  for  many 
boats  on  the  high  seas,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  should  be  sufficient  for  the  Detta 
Queen  on  inland  waters. 

The  Delta  Queen  has  many  safety  fea- 
tures in  addition  to  its  sprinkling  sys- 
tem  the  use  of  two  and  three  coats  of 

Albi  107  a  fire  retardant  paint  to  achieve 
a  rating  of  noncombustible  wood,  a  semi- 
automatic carbon  dioxide  tank  system 
in  the  boUer  room,  numerous  foam,  and 
carbon  dioxide  hand  fire  extinguishers. 
Are  liydrants,  and  hoses  throughout  the 
vessel. 

The  examples  of  wood  ships  that  have 
burned  are  distinguishable  from  the 
case  of  the  Delta  Queen.  In  no  case  was 
there  a  complete  sprinkling  system.  In 
some  of  the  cases,  either  the  crew  was 
not  adequately  prepared  for  an  emergen- 
cy or  the  emergency  equipment  was  In 
bad  repair.  This  is  not  the  case  with  the 
Delta  Queen — The  Coast  Guard  thor- 
oughly checks  the  equipment  four  times 
a  year  and  fire  drills  are  held  regularly. 
The  Greene  Line  has  an  unblemished 
80-year  safety  record — The  Delta  Queen 
has  been  operated  for  44  passenger  years 
with  no  loss  of  life.  The  Coast  Guard  has 
year  after  year  granted  the  Queen  a  li- 
cense to  operate  and  would  In  all  likeli- 
hood now  as  it  has  in  the  past  grant  her 
a  certificate  to  carry  49  overnight  pas- 
sengers or  1.000  day  passengers.  The 
Delta  Queen  this  year  alone  has  had  one 
general  inspection  and  three  quarterly 
inspections  of  safely  equipment  by  the 
Coast  Guard,  passing  all  four. 

The  certificate  issued  by  the  Coast 
Guard  to  the  Delta  Qaeen  reads,  in  part: 
The  Delta  Qu£en  Is  ...  in  conformity  wltli 
the  approprinte  vessel  Iniipectlon  !»W8  and 
the  ruiee  and  reguiatloiu  proscribed  there- 
under. Moreover,  if  tlii«  three  year  exemp- 
tion u  granted  the  Delta  Ceen  owners  have 
indicated  that  they  plan  to  provide  for  extra 


ulety  precautions  In  eiceaa  of  Coaat  Ouard 
requiremente. 


I  realize  that  the  Delta  Queen  exemp- 
tion Is  proper  sublect  matter  for  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee. The  permanent  resolution  of  the 
Delta  Queen's  fate — whether  she  will  re- 
ceive the  sulwidy  discussed  in  the  confer- 
ence committee  report — will  go  through 
that  committee.  This  motion  we  are  con- 
sidering today  is  the  last  chance  we  wUl 
have  to  save  the  Delta  Queen  in  the  in- 
terim. And  as  a  practical  matter,  not  to 
save  her  in  the  Interim  may  be  to  lose 
her  forever  since  the  Delta  Queen's  river 
travel  buslneas.  like  other  businesses,  can- 
not be  turned  on  and  off  at  will.  Also.  I 
would  point  out  that  190  Members  of  the 
Hoase  have  signed  a  "dear  colleague" 
letter  supporting  a  total  exemption  for 
the  Delta  Queen. 

We  simply  caimot  ignore  what  the 
Mississippi  and  the  DeKo  Queen  have 
to  offer  to  our  own  States  and  to  the 
American  people — so  that  everyone 
might  have  the  experience  which  in- 
spired Mark  Twahi  to  write: 

The  lace  of  the  water,  In  time,  becomes  a 
wonderful  book— a  book  that  was  a  dead  ian- 
uage  to  the  uneducated  paaaenger,  but  which 
told  lu  mmd  to  me  without  reserve,  deliver- 
ing Its  most  cherished  lecrete  as  clearly  as 
11  it  uttered  them  with  a  voice.  And  It  was 
not  a  book  to  be  read  onoe  and  Uirown  aside, 
for  it  had  a  new  story  to  tell  every  day. 

Throughout  the  long  twelve  hundred  mllea, 
there  was  never  a  page  that  was  void  of  in- 
terest, never  one  that  you  could  leave  unread 
without  Iota,  never  one  that  you  would  want 
to  iklp,  thinking  you  could  find  higher  en- 
joyment in  some  other  thing.  There  never 
was  80  wonderful  a  hook  written  by  man. 


I  urge  the  support  of  this  motion.  The 
Mississippi  River  was  the  center  of  life 
for  generations  of  Americans,  and  those 
us  who  live  on  or  near  the  river  continue 
to  find  it  a  source  of  beauty  and  Inspira- 
tion. The  Delto  Queen  is  a  part  of  this 
heritage  which  must  not  be  lost. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  deal 
here  with  an  attractive  bit  of  the  Ameri- 
can part,  which  we  hope  to  extend  and 
to  continue,  for  3  years,  at  least.  Into  the 
American  future. 

Many  of  us  will  recall  Huckleberry 
Finn  and  Jim  climbing  aboard  the  Gloria 
Scott.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  a  favorite 
story  about  the  steamboat  on  the  Sauga- 
mon— every  time  the  engineer  used  his 
steam  to  blow  the  whistle  it  stopped  the 
boat.  Lincoln  himself,  later  on.  was  em- 
ployed as  counsel  for  the  Eock  Island 
Bridge  Co.,  which  was  sued  by  the  packet 
ship  Effie  Alton,  which  ran  into  one  of 
the  abutments  of  the  Bock  Island  Rail- 
road Bridge.  This  was  important  litiga- 
tion in  its  day — pitting  the  steamboat 
Interest  against  the  railroads — and  It  es- 
tablished the  right  of  the  railroads  to 
bridge  the  Mississippi  River,  and  thus 
led  ultimately,  to  the  demise  of  the  river 
steamers,  of  which  the  Delta  Queen  is  vir- 
tually a  lone  survivor. 

The  Delta  Queen  has  operated  and  with 
great  pleasure  to  its  passengers.  In  safe- 
ty for  43  years.  It  is  always  possible,  of 
course,  that  she,  like  any  other  mode  of 
transportation,  may  meet  disaster.  Life 
cannot  be  made  safe  or  sure  by  legisla- 
tive or  biireaucratlc  process.  On  the  air- 


lines and  on  the  highways  we  have  all 
too  frequent  disasters,  in  which  large 
numbers  of  lives  are  lost.  No  one  seeks  to 
discontinue  the  airline  or  the  automobile. 
It  would  appear  probable  that  the  Delta 
Queen  is  a  good  iisk  by  comparison.  De- 
spite the  bureaucrats  and  the  modem 
lack  of  interest  in  history  or  in  romance, 
it  appears,  as  nearly  as  human  ability 
can  foreteU,  to  be  a  reasonable  risk  we 
take  in  preserving  for  3  more  years  a 
grand  old  river  steamer  which  has  al- 
ready operated  with  safety  and  success 
for  43  years. 

Mr  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  moUon  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Congressman  from  Illinois 
iMr  RjuisBACK).  I  certainly  have  no 
quarrel  with  the  UJS.  Coast  Guard  Ui  Its 
pressing  for  termination  of  the  Delta 
Queens  passenger  runs.  The  Coast  Guard 
Is  carrying  out  its  mandate  under  the 
laws  and  regulations,  as  set  by  those 
higher  in  command  in  the  Congress,  the 
White  House,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. If  any  criticism  can  be  laid  at  the 
feet  of  the  Coast  Guard,  perhaps  it  is 
that  the  Coast  Guard  goes  by  the  book 
a  bit  too  much,  and  is  so  hidebound  by 
laws  and  regulations  that  it  sometimes 
goes  far  beyond  what  Congress  or  the 
President  intended,  and  imwisely  In- 
hibits the  right  of  a  commander  on  the 
scene  to  exercise  initiative,  common- 
sense,  and  good  judgment.  The  present 
liarassment  of  the  Delta  Queen  Is  a  very 
pertinent  example  of  the  petty  tyranny 
which  can  result  from  too  slavishly  going 
by  the  book. 

Surely  it  Is  a  constitutional  function 
of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the  gen- 
eral welfare  and  an  Increasing  propor- 
tion of  our  legislative  work  is  dedicated 
to  that  goal.  But  our  Foundine  Fathers 
made  It  clear  that  they  wished  no  overly 
paternalistic  state.  In  general  welfare, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  preamble  of 
our  Constitution  also  states  a  mandate 
of  even  greater  importance  to  secure  the 
blessings  of  liberty.  Overzealousness  In 
protecting  the  individual  from  all  pos- 
sible sources  is  ver>'  apt  to  deprive  him 
of  the  blessings  of  liberty.  There  must  be 
a  commonsense  compromise  in  seeking 
both  goals  of  liberty  and  welfare. 

The  motion  before  the  House  Is  such 
a  compromise.  It  enables  the  continua- 
tion of  operation  of  the  steamboat  Delta 
Queen  for  the  3-year  period  which  it  will 
probably  take  to  enact  a  subsidy,  con- 
struct and  get  into  operation  the  sub- 
stitute vessel  proposed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fi.sheries  Committee  (Mr. 
Garmaiz)  .  The  owners,  of  course,  would 
be  required  to  take  such  safety  precau- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Delta  Queen's  pas- 
sengers as  the  Coast  Ouard  finds  neces- 
sary, short  of  discontinuance  of  opera- 
tion. If  passengers  come  aboard,  seeking 
to  regain  some  of  the  thrill  of  riding  this 
historic  riverboat.  and  to  sense  some  of 
the  flavor  of  a  colorful  era  in  our  Nation's 
history,  then  they  are  on  notice  that 
there  Is  some  possible  hazard  as  opposed 
to  passage  on  some  boat  stlU  In  drawing 
stages  and  not  yet  In  operation. 

TMs  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
promise motion,  and  it  deserves  the  sup- 
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port  of  every  Member.  Our  paternalistic 
Government  has  too  often  moved  to  cor- 
rect some  exaggerated  potential  threat 
to  health  or  safety,  and  in  the  bureau- 
cratic rush  to  comply  has  destroyed  more 
than  has  been  accomplished.  Some  of  our 
country's  most  historic  landmarks  have 
been  razed  in  the  natne  of  progress.  We 
are  fortunate  indeed  that  this  trend  has 
been  resisted  in  the  case  of  such  edifices 
as  Moimt  Vernon,  Independence  Hall, 
Lee  Mansion,  MontlceUo,  and  Woodlawn 
which  wisely  have  been  preserved,  not- 
withstanding the  undoubted  fact  tliat 
they  present  considerable  fire  hazards  to 
visitors.  Nor  should  the  Washington 
Monument  be  toppled  merely  because  It 
is  some  hazard  to  air  navigation.  Yet  if 
the  "welfare "  of  the  Individual  were  the 
only  concern,  these  shrines  too  would  be 
obliterated.  Instead,  reasonable  precau- 
tions should  continue  to  be  token,  with- 
out destroying  the  esthetic,  historic,  and 
traditional  values  of  these  hallowed  land- 
marks. Certainly  similar  reasonable  pre- 
cautions can  be  taken  short  of  the  pre- 
mature retirement  of  the  Delta  Queen. 

The  Delta  Queen  represents  something 
of  real  value,  to  be  preserved,  not  de- 
stroyed in  the  name  of  progress  or  of  wel- 
fare. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  Instruct  the  conferees  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate  amendment  continuing 
operation  of  this  grand  old  vessel  at  least 
imtll  such  time  as  a  substitute  ship  Is  in 
operation. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  the  pending  motion  that  will  have 
the  effect  of  saving  for  3  years  the  his- 
toric riverboat  the  Delto  Queen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honor  of  rep- 
resenting a  congressional  district  that  is 
bordered  on  one  side  by  the  beautiful 
Ohio  River  and  the  mighty  Mississippi 
on  the  other.  The  Delta  Queen  has  been 
running  these  two  rivers  for  many  years 
and  is  part  of  our  rich  and  historic  past. 
The  unreasonable  regulations  Imposed 
on  the  Delta  Queen  were  meant  to  apply 
to  ocean-going  vessels.  The  Delta  Queen 
Is  equipped  with  the  most  modern  fire 
prevention  and  detection  devices.  Any 
mode  of  travel  carries  some  risk — we  only 
need  to  look  at  the  more  than  50,000  per- 
sons killed  on  the  highways  of  America 
last  year,  the  hundreds  killed  in  airplane 
crashes  to  point  out  that  with  our  best 
efforts  for  safety,  there  will  be  some  ac- 
cidents. The  Delta  Queen  passengers  are 
going  to  board  this  historic  boat  with  full 
knowledge  that  it  Is  a  wooden  super- 
structure, but  carries  every  fire  preven- 
tive measure  for  their  protection.  It  Is 
the  people  who  want  to  use  this  boat  that 
have  petitioned  me  and  other  Members 
of  Congress  to  save  It. 

In  voting  today  to  save  the  Delta 
Queen,  you  are  mer^  carrying  out  the 
wishes  of  the  public  who  are  willing  to 
take  the  risks  Involved  in  keeping  this 
historic  vessel  In  use  at  least  until  a  new 
replacement  can  be  constructed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing.  I  would  again 
urge  my  colleagues  to  preserve  this  boat. 
This  44-year-old  vessel  has  been  brought 
up  to  TnAvimiim  safety  standards  and 
represents  a  part  of  our  historic  past 
which  should  be  preserved  as  long  as 
poasible. 


Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
support  the  motion  before  us  to  send 
HJt.  6114  to  conference  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  to  provide  for  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  operating  authority  for  the 
rivertxwt,  DeKo  Queen, 

As  a  cosponsor  of  one  of  20  bills  Intro- 
duced in  this  Congress  to  totally  exempt 
the  Queen  from  the  provisions  of  the 
1966  Safety  at  Sea  Act,  I  feel  this  amend- 
ment is  a  workable  compromise  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  of  this  historic  vessel 
until  a  suitable  .solution  Is  reached. 

Earlier  this  session  the  Senate  saw  fit 
to  provide  for  a  permanent  exemption  of 
the  Queen  by  amending  the  House- 
passed  Merchant  Marine  Act.  Despite 
widespread  support  of  the  provision. 
House  conferees  deleted  tt  from  the  UU. 
However,  the  Senate  has  again  risen  to 
save  the  Queen  by  amending  a  prevl- 
oui-ly  passed  House  measure  to  bring  the 
Queen  out  of  retirement  and  offer  s 
reasonable  time  in  which  a  replacement 
can  t>e  built  and  for  the  Congress  to  de- 
cide how  to  assist  in  preserving  this  rem- 
nant of  our  great  heritage. 

This  body  was  earlier  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  express  its  will  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  now  urge  us  to  join  our  collewues 
in  the  Senate  to  save  the  Queen. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  motion  and  Its  objec- 
tive to  extend  the  river  life  of  the  Delta 
Queen. 

The  technical  arguments  have  been 
made.  I  would  like  to  place  the  matter 
in  another  perspective. 

A  survey  of  national  landmarks  and 
their  wanton  destruction  over  the  years 
to  pave  the  way  for  "progress"  reveals 
our  tragic  disregard  for  our  own  history 
and  the  serviceable  traces  of  It,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  decorative  and  nostalgic. 
In  the  latter  category  is  the  U.3.S.  Con- 
sfeilafion  which,  8  years  ago,  was  reduced 
to  a  rotting  bulk  off  Baltimore.  One  day 
I  read  of  this  in  the  same  newspaper 
which  carried  the  story  of  a  VB.  gnat 
of  $13  million  to  the  Government  of 
Egypt  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
monument  Abu  Simbel  from  the  waters 
of  the  Aswan  Dam.  I  could  not  under- 
stand the  logic  of  this  juxtaposition  of 
generosity  and  neglect.  Mindful  that  my 
efforts  would  not  rival  O.  W.  Holmes' 
"Aye,  tear  her  tattered  «isign  down,"  I 
wrote  the  following  lines: 

On  reading  of  plans  to  preserve  an  Egyp- 
tian monument  (3000  B.C.)  and  to  abandon 
an  American  ahlp  (The  Constellation,  1708 
A.D.)  — 

America  would  pace 

The  million  dollar  race 

To  lift  a  pharoah'B  face 

As  If  we  need  him, 

WilUe  soberly  we've  shunned 

To  use  a  federal  fund 

To  save  a  stilp  that  gunned 

The  way  to  freedom. 

so  worldly  we've  grown 
We're  propping  up  a  atone 
Ordered  from  the  tlirone 
When  men  were  chattel. 
While  screams  the  lonely  guU 
And  weeds  embrace  the  hull 
That  never  knew  a  lull 
In  freedom's  battle. 

Unmafltered  and  unmanned 
She  sinks  in  sight  of  land 
Without  a  helping  hand 


Much  lees  a  prayer. 
Let's  take  her  out  to  aea, 
And  cut  the  lady  free, 
To  don  a  wave  and  be 
with  men  who  care. 

The  keel  of  the  Constellation,  as  you 
know,  was  laid  tiefore  ttiat  of  the  Con- 
ttitution.  She  was  the  first  ship  to  fiy 
the  American  Sag  and  as  such  to  force  a 
foreign  ship,  VInsurgente,  to  strike  her 
colors.  As  Chief  of  Protocol.  I  suggested 
that  Federal  fimds  be  used  to  raise  her, 
refit  her  and  cause  her  to  he  in  the  Poto- 
mac in  the  sight  of  the  Presidents  she 
served.  This  suggestion  was  met  with 
robust  opposition  by  members  ot  the 
Maryland  Legislature  who  then  pro- 
ceeded witli  their  plan  of  refitting  the 
Comtellation  and  bringing  her  to  port  at 
Fort  McHenry.  I  was  proud  to  have 
placed  an  indirect  part  in  the  new  atten- 
tions paid  the  ship. 

The  matter  before  us  today  is  no  less 
significant  and  in  some  sense  even  more 
deserving  of  congressional  intervention. 
Doubts  as  to  authenticity  which  occa- 
sionally plague  the  custodians  of  the 
Constellation  cannot  be  raised  against 
the  Delta  Queen.  Again,  no  Federal  fund 
is  asked,  merely  permission  to  let  the 
ship  be.  Finally,  fdie  is  not  a  ship  of  war 
but  of  peace,  of  trade,  of  commerce  and 
culture.  Majestically,  she  represents  a 
part  of  America  we  would  struggle  in  any 
fashion  to  preserve.  It  was  Lincoln  who 
said  that  no  foreign  enemy,  "could  by 
force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  River 
or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in 
the  trial  of  a  thousand  years."  But  he 
would  join  his  fellow  nilnoisan.  Ton 
RAILSB4CK  and  others,  today.  I  should 
think,  in  hoping  that  the  Delta  Queen 
and  more  like  her  would  ply  tlie  waters 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  as  a 
symbol  of  serenity  joining  the  past  with 
the  future.  In  6  years  time  we  celebrate 
the  Nation's  200th  birthday.  Mj'  hope 
would  be  that  the  Delta  Queen  could 
serve  as  the  flagship  of  a  fleet  of  river 
boats  to  carry  Americans  and  tourist"; 
from  foreign  lands  along  our  great 
waterways,  touching  at  the  great  river 
citle.*)  with  appropriate  welcomes  and  op- 
portunities to  see  America's  heartland 
in  that  way.  As  the  cosigners  of  the  May- 
flower compact  would  have  agreed,  a 
good  journey  begins  with  a  ship.  Let  us 
not  lose  the  one  we  have.  Congress  save 
theQi*een. 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day the  House  has  an  opportunity  for 
the  first  time  to  vote  on  the  issue  of  the 
Detta  Queen. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  great  detAQ 
about  the  issue.  It  has  received  wide  pub- 
Uc  attention.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  the 
House  now  has  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
whether  an  authentic  part  of  our  heri- 
tage will  be  allowed  to  continue  in  oper- 
ation until  a  substitute  can  be 
constructed. 

Had  the  Members  of  this  House  t>een 
in  any  town  along  the  upper  Mississippi 
River  this  fall  they  would  have  been 
struck  by  the  affection  held  for  the  Delta 
Queen  by  our  people.  Thousands  of  peo- 
ple Uned  the  riverbank  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  majestic  vessel. 

My  office  tias  received  petitions  and 
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letters  from  about  10.000  people  asking 
that  the  Detta  (jueen  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  operate.  What  they  cannot  un- 
derstand Is  why  the  House  has  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  issue. 

In  a  letter  I  received  this  morning,  the 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  indicates  Ills  dis- 
pleastire  at  the  procedure  used  to  bypass 
his  committee  on  this  issue. 

His  concern  Is  understandable.  Action 
we  are  taking  today  is  not  done  often  or 
without  good  reason.  The  simple  fact  Is 
that  many  of  us  feel  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the 
issue  before  us.  We  have  been  denied 
that  opportunity. 

Today  we  can  work  our  will  ana  i 
strongly  urge  Members  of  the  House  to 
vote  for  extension  of  the  authority 
needed  to  permit  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  Delta  Qiteen. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  Mi  the  motion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    temjwre     (Mr. 
Booca).  The  question  Is  on  the  motion 
oflered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
The    question    was    taken:    and    the 
Speaker  pro  tempore   announced   that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quo- 
rum is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  noUfy  absent 
Members,  and  the  aerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  question  was  taken:    and  there 
were yeas  395,  nays  74,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  63,  as  follows: 
(BoU  No.  4131 
TXaS— 386 


Abbltt 

Abersctbj 

Adklr 

Adanu 

.Addmbbo 

.Albert 

.AJeXkDder 

Andanott. 

C»lll. 
AndtfvA.  ni- 
AndenoD. 

Tenn. 

Andrews, 

H.Itak. 

Annundo 

Arcnds 

Ashbrook 

Ashler 

Bartnc 

B«ll.i<ii. 

B»U.  C»UI. 

B*tU 

BevUl 

Blwter 
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Blantoa 

Bucnik 

aoggi 

Bow 

Bradema« 

Bray 

Brmlley 

Brock 

Brooka 

BroomSeld 

Bruwn.Oalli. 

Brown,  Mich. 

BroWQ.  Ohio 

BroThULTa. 

Buchanmn 

Bunu.>I*ai. 

BuTloaon.  Tbz. 

BurUaon,  llo. 

Burton,  Calif . 
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Delaney 

Denney 
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Poreman 
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Pulton.  Pa. 
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Gallasher 

Oaydoa 
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Gold  water 

Oonzalex 

Gray 
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Grlffln 

Orunthl 

Oubaer 
Qude 


Balar 
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Jarman 

Johnson.  Oillf. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonaa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Kasan 

Kln« 

Kluczynakl 

KujrkendaU 

Kyi 

Kyrca 

lAndcreba 

lAndrum 

Latta 

Lessatt 

Uoyd 

Lon«.  Ud. 

Lowenstaln 

Lujan 

Lukena 

ModorT 

McClo^ay 

McOlui* 

McOada 

McOooald, 

Mich, 
.ucswan 
McMUlan 
Marrtonaid. 

MaM. 
.MacOracv 


Nedxl 

Nelsan 

NlcboU 

NIX 

Obey 

Passman 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

pbllbm 

Pickle 

Plks 

Plmla 

Poace 

PodeU 

Poll 

PoUook 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

prloa,  Tas. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pudnakl 

Quia 

-      ■laa 


Smith.  CalU. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stassara 

Stanton 

Stead 


auiger.Ana. 
-        -.WIS. 


Beaa 

Baid,  m. 
Reld.  N.Y. 
Reuse 


Bobertt 
Rodinn 


Ilosan,Oola. 
BoooST,  Pa. 


Martin 

Mathlaa 

'I'lT'irrma 

Mayna 

Msada 

Melcbar 

MIchal 

t,Ilkn 

uuier.  OalU. 

MUler,  Ohio 


Both 

Bottdabush 

Bouaaetot 

Buth 

StOannaln 

Sandznan 

aattaiflald 

Saylor 

Schadaberg 

Scherle 


MlaeU 

MoUohaa 

.Monasaa 

Montgooiexy 

Morgan 

Moras 

Murphy.  OL 

Myara 

Natcher 


Schmtis 

Schwaoval 

Scott 

Shliday 

shilTer 

Stkaa 

3Uk 

Skublts 
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StrattoD 

Slubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Sum  van 

Symington 

Talt 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompaon,  Oa. 

Thomaon.WU. 

Tlaman 

DdaU 

UUman 

VanDearlln 

vender  Jagt 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Waldla 

Wampler 

Ware 

Wataon 

Watta 

Whaian 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whlttan 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllama 

Winn 

Wold 

wnght 

Wyatt 

Wrdlir 

WyUa 

WymaB 

Tataa 

Tatran 

TOUDg 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Andrawa,  Ala. 
Bennett 
Blaegl 
Boland 


Brotxman 

BroyhOl,  B.C. 

Camp 

Cbappau 

Clark 

Conte 

oonyera 

Daniel.  Ta. 

Dahlala,NJ. 

delaOarxa 

DeUenback 

Dent 

Olgga 

DIngeU 

Dulikl 

Edwards,  Calif. 

KUberg 

Bvana,  Oolo. 

PaacaU 

Flowara 


Folay 
Fountain 
Prey 
Priedel 

Puqua 


Qarmacz 

Doodling 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Orover 

Halpam 

Hathaway 

Belato*! 


Hungate 

Jacoha 

Jones,  N.O. 

Keith 

Koch 

Lennon 

McPan 

UallUard 

Marsh 


Mink 

Moaher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

O'Bara 

Otaan 

O'Neal.  Oa 

Patten 

Pally 

Banck 

Bhodea 

Roblaon 

Bogen.Pla. 

Booney,  N.Y. 

BoaUnkowakI 

Boybal 

Ruppe 

Byan 

SchneabeU 

Sebellus 

Smith.  NY. 

Taylor 

ThoBftpaon.  N.J. 

VIgOfltO 


Morton  PoweU  Welcker 

Moes  PurceU  WUson,  Bob 

OKonekl  BeUal  WUsoo, 

O'Neill,  Mass.      mvers  Charles  H, 

Ottlnger  Stokea  Wolff 

Patman  Tunney 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr  Bibart  with  Mr.  Ayras. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Ilr.  Belobar. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  CKonskt. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Kellel. 

Mr.  Aspinall  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Qlalmo  with  Mr.  Stokea. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Mlxe. 

Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Daddano  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  O'Nem  of  MaaaaobuMtts  wltb  Mr. 
Langen. 

Mr.  Downing  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  MrKneally 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
Mcculloch. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Bosh. 

Mr.  HolUlald  with  Mra.  May. 

Mr.  Bckhardt  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Farbateln  with  Mr.  CoUins  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Ollbart. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  OtUnger. 

Mr.  Falghan  with  Mr.  McCarthy. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.      

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  dun. 
DoNOHnx,  and  McCullocb. 


ANSWE13D  "PBB8BHT"— 1 


achmldt 
Haoley 

Haneen.  Idaho 
Haraha 
Harvar 
Hastlnirs 
Bays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 
Hscklar.  Mass. 
Hicks 

W"g«n 

Howard 

aun 

Hunt 
Butchlnson 


Asplnan 

Ayres 

BarT«tt 

Belcher 

Berry 

Blackburn 

Boiling 

Burke,  na. 

Burton,  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Oaray 

fThlihffiT** 

Ooau>s,nl. 

Cramar 

fTimntpg**"*' 


Banington 

KOT  VOmNO— « 

Daddarlo  Hawkins 

Dowdy  H«bcrt 

Downing  HoUfleld 

Dwyar  Horton 

Bckhardt  Karth 

■dwmrda,I.a.  Kas 

Bvlns,  Tenn.  Deppe 

FaUon  t  jrLyaw 

Farbsteln  Long.  La. 

Pelghan  Mcculloch 

Ford.  McCarthy 

WUllam  D.  MrKwlly 
Olalmo 
aUbart 


Hansen,  Waah.  Moorhead 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  ATKINSCm, 
HASERICK  k  CO..  INC. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aik 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
conslderaUon  of  the  bill  (HJt.  10534)  for 
the  relief  of  Atkinson.  Haserlck  ft  Co., 
Inc.,  which  Is  on  the  Private  Calendar, 
No.  228. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenun  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  If  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  committee  members  on 
this  Bide  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes:  It  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  m; 
reservation  of  objectioa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecti(»i  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Philsin)  7 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  ttie  bill  as  follows: 
HA.  I0SS4 

Be  If  eiucteil  h$  tti*  Senate  and  BouM  of 
lUpramtatlva  of  tk<  l/ixted  Stotet  o/ 
America  fa  Con^nv  ossemblatf.  That  tha 
Secratary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorlaad  and 
dlraotad  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Traaaory    not    otherwise    appropriated,    to 
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Atkinson,  HaaeHek  and  Company,  moocpo- 
rated.  a  Uasaaohusetts  corpotmtlon,  tba  sum 
of  S17.I)T7.14  In  fuU  settlement  of  all  Ita 
claims  against  the  United  States  for  repay- 
ment of  exceaaln  customs  duties  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Customs  on  the  foUowtng 
entries  of  spindles  and  parta  tliereof : 


EiliylM. 


CiUyMe        Podfliafltry 


DCE7I1 A«s  IMSSO    l(erf«lk,Vi. 

Nil *!»    ilMO  De. 

144 wy   liteo  On. 

I(B1 «•(.  a.  1960  De. 

Ntll "•»    J.HB  Do. 

SN2 _ Key  ILIHO  De. 

N421 K«».  25.1JB  Do. 

Nion «Uy  W.IW  Oe. 

29S(       Dae  15.19(0  Oe. 

DCtnGO       Jim   t.l9il    CI»ile>taa,S.C. 

tea    J«w23.H«l  DC 

DCE  US-WDE  lin Idy  I4.IM1  Do. 

3a luly  ZCWSI  Do. 

UI  Aai.  IS,  1161  Do. 

OCE1479 ...Septlilgl  Do. 

DCESOO - S«ilJl.H61  Do. 

DCEW...- *> Do. 

DCEia91  Oct   II.  IKl  Do. 

OCEUn Oct  J7.mi  Oa 

DCEia7 Oct.  30.  Ml  Da. 

ocEim Nov.  H.im  Oe. 

0CE2U1 Dtt  n,im  oe. 


T^  allow  the  Customs  Bureau  to  be  the 
b'Tiefldary  of  funds  representing  over- 
charge for  customs  duty  on  spindles 
would  be  unjust  and  not  In  accordance 
with  equitable  principles  as  determined 
by  a  court  of  justice,  which  passed  upon 
the  basic  Issues  of  this  measure. 

The  bill  was  also  unanimously  reported 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


The  amount  stated  In  this  Act  Is  to  be 
paid  In  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  said 
AtUneon.  Haserlck  and  Company,  Incorpo- 
rated, baaed  on  a  redetermination  of  duties 
based  on  the  rate  tha^  should  have  been 
applied  to  iuch  entries  oonaistent  with  a 
decision  by  the  United  States  Customs  Court 
as  to  elmllar  entrlee  of  spindles  and  parts 
thereof  In  the  case  of  Atkinson.  Haserlck  and 
Comp'uly,  Incorporated,  versus  United  States 
(SI  Cust.  Ct.  316.  CD.  3t6t  (19M)).  No  part 
of  the  amount  appropriated  In  this  Act  In 
excess  of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid 
or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or 
attorney  on  account  of  servloaa  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
ahaU  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notvrlthsUndlng.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  SI  .000. 

Mr.  PHUiBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tills  bill 
provides  for  payment  equal  to  refund  on 
entries  of  certain  spindles  in  accordance 
with  a  ruling  of  the  Customs  Court  that 
the  spindles  should  have  been  entered 
at  a  rate  of  10  percent  ad  valorem  rather 
than  the  30  percent  paid  by  the  company. 

In  Its  report  to  the  committee,  the 
Treasury  Department  Indicated  that  its 
records  of  tie  entries  concerned  in  the 
bill  had  been  destroyed.  Acconllngly,  at 
the  hearing  a  witness  representing  the 
company  indicated  that  the  company  had 
reviewed  Is  own  records  and  secured  evi- 
dence establishing  the  amounts  that  were 
overpaid. 

The  committee  in  Its  deliberations  con- 
sidered the  aflUdttvlt  In  behalf  of  the 
company's  vice  presldeUv  setting  forth 
tlie  amount  of  reimbursement  sought  In 
connection  with  each  entry.  This  letter 
was  forwarded  by  the  committee  to  the 
Treasury  Department  which  agreed  with 
the  amounts  found  In  the  Bureau's  rec- 
ords, with  the  exception  of  one  Item  re- 
lating to  a  payment  of  $1,511.59  for  mer- 
chf.ndise  other  than  spindles. 

The  committee,  which  had  extended 
hearings,  carefully  considered  all  of  the 
Information  submitted  and  concluded 
that  tlie  bill  provides  lor  an  equitable  ad- 
justment in  view  of  all  the  dreumstanoes 
in  the  ease. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
R0LB8  TO  FILE  CERTAIN  PRIVI- 
LEOED  REPORTS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

Mr.  QROS3.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  give  us  any 
Indication  of  what  rules  are  prtjposed  to 
be  filed  by  midnight  tonight? 

Mr.  COLMER  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the 
usual  procedure  followed  by  the  Rules 
Committee  of  getting  until  midnight  to 
(lie  reports. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  response;  may  I  say 
to  the  gentleman  I  understand  that  his 
request  is  the  usual  procedure,  but  these 
are  unusual  times  In  the  House. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Yes.  sir:  and  if  my 
friend  wUl  bear  with  me  further — if  the 
gentleman  will  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes;  of  course  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLMER.  The  purpose  of  making 
the  request  as  I  did  was  to  expedite  the 
situation  in  view  of  the  imusual  times 
that  we  are  in. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  low* 
that  the  following  four  bills  were  re- 
ported by  the  Rules  Committee  to  the 
floor  of  the  House: 

First,  the  United  Nations  addition: 

Second,  the  so-called  firefighter  bill; 

Third,  the  education  Integration  bill: 
and 

Fourth,  the  bill  dealing  with  certain 
privileges  to  be  granted  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  upon  h\s  retirement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
.slssippl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CoKTsaXKCX  BXKIItT   (H.  BSK.  Ko.  »1-1TS3) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing vo4«e  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3819) 
to  revise  and  expand  Federal  programs  for 
the  relief  from  the  effeote  of  ms}or  dlsastera. 
and  for  other  purpoeee.  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  cooferenoe.  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  reflective 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  illiagiiili- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Bouse  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

That  thla  Act  may  be  cited  ••  tbe  "DU- 
aster  ReUef  Act  of  IS70". 
TTTLB  1— FUfDIWae  AMD  DBCLAHA'nOKS: 
DKFlNinOKB 
rxinni40s  Am  sMCLaaarxoHS 

Skc.  101.  (a)  The  Oongreas  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(1)  because  loss  of  life,  human  anffetlng. 
loss  o*  Income,  and  property  loss  and  damage 
result  from  n»Jor  disasters  such  as  btirrl- 
canes.  tornadoee.  storms,  floods,  high  waters, 
wind-driven  waters,  tidal  waves,  eanhquakes. 
droughts.  Area,  and  other  catastrophes;   and 

(2)  because  such  dlaarters  disrupt  the  nor- 
mal functioning  of  govemmcnt  and  the  com- 
munity, and  adversely  affect  Indlvldtial  per- 
sons and  famUles  with  great  severity; 
special  meesuree.  designed  to  aaelst  the  ef- 
forts of  the  affected  States  In  expediting 
the  rendering  of  aid,  asalBtance.  and  emer- 
gency welfare  services,  and  the  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  of  devaated  areas,  are 
necessary. 

(b)  It  la  the  intent  of  the  Oongreas,  by  this 
Act.  to  provide  an  orderly  and  continuing 
means  of  assistance  by  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  to  State  and  local  governments  In 
carrying  out  their  responsibUltles  to  alleviate 
the  suffering  and  damage  which  nsult  from 
such  disasters  by — 

(I)  revising  and  broadening  the  scope  of 
existing  major  disaster  relief  programs: 

(3)  encouraging  the  development  of  com- 
prehensive disaster  relief  plans,  programs, 
and  organizations  by  the  States;    and 

(3)  achieving  greater  coordination  and  re- 
sponsiveness of  Federal  major  disaster  reUef 
programs. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  8.  S619, 
FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  RELIEF 
FROM  EFTECrrS  OP  MAJOR  DIS- 
ASTERS 

Mr.  BLATNIK,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Joms 
of  Alabama,  Died  the  following  confer- 
ence report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S. 
3819) ,  to  revise  and  expand  Federal  pro- 
grams for  relief  from  ttie  effects  at  ma- 
jor disasters,  and  for  other  purposes: 


Sic.  102.  As  used  m  this  Act — 

{ 1 )  "major  disaster"  means  any  hturlcane, 
tornado,  storm,  flood,  high  water,  wind- 
driven  water,  tidal  wave,  earthquake, 
drought.  Are.  or  other  catastrophe  In  any 
part  of  the  United  States,  which  In  the  de- 
termination of  the  President.  Is  or  threatens 
to  be  of  sufficient  severity  and  magnitude 
to  warrant  disaster  assistance  by  the  Fed- 
eral Goveimment  to  supplement  the  efforts 
and  available  resources  of  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  relief  organiiations  In  allevl- 
sting  the  damage,  loes,  hardship,  or  suffering 
caused  thereby,  and  with  respect  to  which 
the  Oovemor  of  any  State  In  which  such 
catastrophe  occurs  or  tlireatens  to  occur 
certifies  the  need  for  Federal  disaster  asalst- 
snce  under  thu  Act  and  givee  assurance  of 
the  expenditure  of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
the  funds  of  such  State,  its  local  goTem- 
menu.  or  other  agendas  tor  sllevlatlng  the 
damage,  loss,  hardship  or  suffering  resulting 
from  such  catastrophe; 

(2)  "United  States"  means  the  fifty  States, 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Otiam,  American  Bsmna,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Tslanrts; 

(3)  "State  "  means  any  Stats  of  the  United 
Statea,  the  District  of  Oolumbla.  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  IBlaods.  Ouam,  American 
Samoa,  or  the  Ttnst  Tenttory  of  the  Fedflo 
Islands; 

(4)  "Qovemcr"  means  the  chl^  exauuUve 
of  any  State; 


r-e\lt.r/^  D  cc  c  If\KI  AT     D  rfr\0  T\ Ufkl  TSU 
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(6)  "local  eonrnxnant"  mauu  ftny  count  J. 
city.  vUlnge.  town,  district,  or  other  political 
5ubdiTi&loa  of  hny  Stat«.  and  includes  any 
rurul  eomiounlty  or  unlneorporatwl  town  or 
TlUag«  for  which  an  appUcaUon  for  assist* 
anc«  15  made  by  a  State  or  political  sutxUvl- 
alon  thereof; 

(6)  "Federal  agency"  means  any  depart- 
ment. Independent  eetabUahment,  Govern- 
ment corporation,  or  other  agency  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Federal  Oovermnent, 
oxc*pt  the  American  National  Bed  Croes;  and 

(7)  ■T>tr*ctor"  means  the  Director  of  the 
OfDce  of  Emergency  Preparedoees. 

TmJt  n — THB  ADMINT9TRATIOW  OP 

DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

nmasAi.  cooaoiKATiNa  omcxs 

Sec.  301.  (a)  Immediately  upon  his  desig- 
nation of  a  major  disaster  area,  the  Prealdent 
shall  appoint  a  Federal  coordinating  officer 
to  operate  under  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  in  such  area. 

(b)  In  order  to  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  the  coordinating  officer,  within  the 
designated  area,  shall 

(1)  make  an  Initial  appraisal  of  the  types 
of  relief  most  urgently  needed; 

(3)  establish  such  field  offices  as  be  deems 
necessary  and  as  ore  authorized  by  the  Di- 
rector: 

(3)  ooonUnate  the  administration  of  re- 
lief. Including  activities  of  the  American  Na- 
tional Red  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Mennonlte  Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief 
or  disaster  assistance  organizations  which 
agree  to  operate  under  his  advice  or  direc- 
tion, except  that  nothing  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  limit  or  In  any  way  affect  the  te- 
spoaslbllltles  of  the  American  National  H«d 
Cross  under  the  Act  of  January  S.  1905.  as 
amended  (3~  Stat.  699V.  and 

(4)  take  such  other  action,  consistent 
with  authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Di- 
rector, and  oonalstent  with  the  provisions  of 
tbla  Act.  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  as- 
sist local  citizens  and  public  officials  In 
promptly  obtaining  assistance  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

■icxacmcT  strppoaT  tzams 
Sac.  303.  Tlie  Director  ts  authorUsed  to 
form  emergency  support  teems  of  Federal 
personnel  to  be  deployed  In  a  major  disas- 
ter area.  Such  emergency  support  teams  shall 
assist  the  Federal  coordlustlng  officer  In  car- 
rying out  bu  responsibilities  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion aoi'b)  of  this  Act.  Upon  request  of  the 
Director,  the  bead  of  any  Federal  department 
or  agency  is  authorized  to  detail  to  tempo- 
rary duty  with  the  emergency  support  t-eams 
on  either  a  reimbursable  or  nonreimbursable 
basis,  as  Is  determined  necessary  by  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Director,  such  personnel  with- 
in the  administrative  Jurisdiction  of  the 
head  of  the  Federal  department  or  agency  as 
the  Director  may  need  or  believe  to  be  use- 
ful for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the 
emergency  support  teams,  each  ruch  detail 
to  be  without  losa  of  seniority,  pay,  or  other 
employee  statna. 

coOFvaATioir  or  wtderai.  AUkucaxa  im 

KnSDEXINC    EMKKCrMCT    A5SI5T&HCC 

Sac.  303.  (a)  In  any  major  dlaaater,  Federal 
agencies  are  hereby  authorized,  on  direction 
of  the  Prealdent.  to  provide  asBlstance  by — 
<1)  utilizing  or  lendmg.  with  or  without 
compensation  therefor,  to  State*  and  local 
govemmenta,  their  equipment,  supiillea.  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  and  other  reaDurces,  other 
than  the  extenaton  of  credit  under  the  au- 
thority of  any  Act; 

12)  distributing  or  rendering,  tbrongh  the 
American  National  Bed  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Mennonlte  Disaster  Service,  and 
other  relief  and  disaster  assistance  organiza- 
tions, or  otherwlae.  medicine,  food,  and  other 
consumable  supplies,  or  emergency  assist- 
ance: 

(3>  donating  or  lending  eqnlpment  and 
supplies  determined  in  accordanoo  wRh  ap- 


plicable laws  to  be  surplus  to  the  needs  and 
responslbUltlea  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  use  or  dis- 
tribution by  them  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act;   ar:d 

(4)  performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  waiera  any  emergency  work  essential  for 
the  protection  and  pres«r\'atlon  of  life  and 
property.  Including — 

(A)  clearing  and  removmg  debris  and 
wreckage  in  accordance  with  section  334; 

(B)  making  repairs  to.  restoring  to  service, 
or  replacing  public  facilities  (Including 
street,  road,  and  highway  facilities)  of  State 
and  local  governments  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  a  major  disaster,  except  that  the  Federal 
contributions  therefor  shall  not  exceed  the 
net  coat  of  restoring  each  such  facility  on  the 
basis  of  the  deaign  of  such  facllltr  as  It  ex- 
isted immediately  prior  to  the  disaster  in 
conformity  with  c^irrent  codes,  specifications, 
and  standards: 

(C)  providing  emergency  shelter  for  indi- 
viduals and  families  who.  as  a  result  of  a 
major  disaster,  require  auch  aaslstanoe;  and 

(D)  making  contributions  to  State  or  local 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (4) . 

(b)  Emergency  work  performed  under  sub- 
section (a J  (4)  of  this  section  shall  not  pre- 
clude FMeral  assistance  under  any  other  sec- 
tion of  this  Act. 

(c)  Federal  agencies  may  be  reimbursed  for 
expenditures  under  this  Act  from  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any 
funds  received  by  Federal  agencies  as  reim- 
bursement for  services  or  supplies  furnished 
under  the  authority  of  this  section  shall  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  apprt^rlatlon 
or  appropriations  currently  available  for  auch 
services  or  supplies. 

(d^  The  Federal  Government  shall  not  be 
liable  for  any  claim  based  upon  the  exercise 
or  performance  or  the  failure  to  exercise  or 
perform  a  discretionary  function  or  duty  on 
the  part  of  a  Federal  agency  or  an  employee 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  carrying  out 
rhe  provisions  of  this  section. 

(S)  In  eairying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act.  any  Federal  agency  la  authorised  to  ac- 
cept and  utUiae  the  services  or  fadlitlea  of 
any  State  or  local  government,  or  of  any 
agency,  office,  or  employee  thereof,  with  the 
consent  of  such  government.  Any  Federal 
agency.  In  performing  any  activities  under 
this  si'Ctlon,  Is  authorized  to  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  temporary  person- 
nel as  may  be  necessary,  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  tlUe  6,  United  States  Code, 
governing  appointments  In  the  competitive 
service,  and  without  regard  to  the  provialons 
of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of  such 
title  relating  to  classification  end  General 
Schedule  pay  rates,  to  employ  experts  and 
consultants  in  scoordancc  vrtth  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  such  title,  and  to  incur 
obligations  on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
by  contract  or  otherwise  for  the  acquisition, 
rental,  ca  hire  of  equipment,  services,  mste- 
rlala.  and  suppUes  for  ahlp{Hng.  drayage, 
travel,  and  communication,  and  lor  the 
supervision  and  administration  of  such  ac- 
tlvlliee.  Such  obllgatlonB.  including  obliga- 
tions arising  out  of  the  temporary  employ- 
ment of  additional  personnel,  may  t>e  in- 
cuTTTd  by  an  agency  in  such  amount  ss  may 
be  made  available  to  It  by  the  Pre.«ldcnt. 

(f  >  In  the  Interest  of  providing  mairtmum 
mobilization  of  Federal  assistance  under  this 
Act.  the  President  is  authorized  to  coordinate 
In  such  manner  as  he  may  determine  the  ac- 
tlrtties  of  Federal  agencies  In  providing  dis- 
aster assistance.  The  President  may  direct 
any  Federal  agency,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, to  utilize  Its  available  person- 
nel, equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  other 
resources  In  accordance  with  the  authority 
herein  contained.  The  President  may  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  and  tie  maj  ezarclM 


any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by 
any  section  of  this  Act  either  directly  or 
through  auch  Federsl  agency  as  be  may 
designate. 

(g)  The  Prealdent,  acUng  through  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedncas,  shall  con- 
duct periodic  reviews  (at  laast  annually)  of 
the  activities  of  Federal  and  State  depart- 
ments or  agencies  providing  disaster  assist- 
ance. In  order  to  assure  maximum  coordina- 
tion of  such  programs,  and  to  evaluate  pro- 
gress being  made  In  the  development  of  Pted- 
eral,  State,  and  local  preparedness  to  cope 
with  mnjor  disasters. 

(h)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  in  cooperation  with  the  heads 
of  other  affected  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
for  the  purpoee  of  determining  what  addi- 
tional or  Improved  plans,  procedurea.  and 
f.iclUtles  nr«  necesaary  to  provide  immediate 
effective  action  to  prevent  or  minimize  losses 
cf  publicly  or  privately  owned  property  and 
personal  Injuries  or  deaths  which  could  re- 
sult from  flrea  (forest  and  grass),  earth- 
quakes, tornadoes,  freezes  and  froet,  tsunami. 
storm  surges  and  tides,  and  floods,  which  are 
or  threaten  to  become  major  disasters.  Not 
later  than  one  year  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  from  time  to 
time,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  shall  report  to  Congress  the 
findings  of  this  study  and  Investigation  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations  with  re- 
spect thereto. 

trsx  or  LocAZ.  mica  sno  UfDivniT^siA 

See.  904.  In  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  debris  clearance,  distribution  of 
supplies,  reconstruction,  and  other  major 
disaster  assistance  activities  which  may  be 
carried  out  by  contract  with  private  organi- 
zations, firms,  or  Individuals,  preference 
shall  be  given,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practicable,  to  those  organizations,  firms, 
and  Individuals  who  reside  or  do  business 
primarily  In  the  disaster  area. 

PXDCaAl.    CRAMT-IN-Am    paooaAMS 

S«c.  205.  Any  Federal  agency  charged  with 
the  administration  of  a  Federal  grant-in-aid 
program  is  auLboriaed.  If  so  requested  t>y  the 
applicant  State  or  local  authorttlee,  to  modi- 
fy or  waive,  for  the  duration  of  s  major  dis- 
aster proclamation,  such  administrative  pro- 
cedural conditions  for  assistance  as  would 
otherwise  prevent  the  giving  of  assistance 
under  such  programs  If  tiie  inability  to  meet 
such  conditions  Is  a  result  of  the  disaster. 

VTATX    DXBA8T«B    FI^HS 

8bc.  30a.  (a)  The  Presldeot  U  authorised 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  States  In  devel- 
oping comprehensive  plans  and  practicable 
programs  for  preparation  against  major  dis- 
asters, and  for  relief  and  assistance  for  in- 
dividuals, buameases.  and  local  govemmenta 
following  such  difasters.  Such  plans  should 
Include  long-runge  recovery  and  reconstruc- 
tion aaaifitance  plans  for  aerloualy  damaged 
or  destroyed  public  and  private  faculties. 

<b)  The  Prealdent  is  authorized  to  make 
grants  of  not  more  than  9360,000  lo  any 
State,  upon  application  therafor.  fco*  not  to 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  coat  Of  develop- 
ing sucb  plans  and  programs. 

(c)  Any  State  desiring  asElstance  tmder 
this  section  shall  designate  or  create  an 
agency  whlcb  la  especially  qualified  to  plan 
and  sdmlnister  such  a  disaster  relief  pro- 
gram, and  shall,  thrcmgjb  audi  agency,  sub- 
mit a  State  plan  to  the  President,  which 
BhoU— 

( 1 )  set  forth  a  oomprehsoslve  and  dstollad 
State  program  for  preparation  against,  and 
relief  following,  a  major  disaster,  Includiog 
provialons  for  emerKcncy  and  long-term  as- 
sistance to  Individuals,  businesses,  and  local 
governments;  and 

(3>  include  provtalon  for  the  appotntmwit 
of  a  State  coordinating  oOoer  to  act  In  0(^ 
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operation  with  the  Federal  coordinating  of- 
fioer   appointed  under  section  301   of  this 

Act. 

(d)  From  tune  to  time  the  Dtrector  ahall 
make  a  report  to  the  President,  for  submis- 
sion to  the  Congress,  containing  his  recom- 
mendations for  programs  for  the  Federal 
role  in  the  Implementation  and  funding  of 
comprehensive  disaster  relief  plans,  and  such 
other  recommendations  relating  to  the  Fed- 
eral role  In  disaster  relief  activities  as  he 
deems  warranted. 

(e)  The  President  Is  autborlwd  to  make 
grants  not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  improving,  maintaining,  and  updat- 
ing State  disaster  aaslstanoe  plans,  except 
that  no  such  grant  shall  exceed  tSS.OOO  per 
annum  to  any  State. 

mn    AMD   COOSDINATIOH   OF  BKLXET 
OltOANIZATIOMS 


Sac.  307.  (0)  In  providing  reUef  and 
ance  following  a  major  disaster,  the  Director 
may  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  person- 
nel and  foclUtles  of  the  American  National 
Red  Croas,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Men- 
nonlte DlsaJrter  Service,  and  other  relief  or 
disaster  assistance  organizations,  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  medicine,  food,  supplies,  or  other 
Items,  and  In  the  restoration,  rehabilitation, 
or  reconstruction  of  community  services  and 
essential  facilities,  whenever  the  Director 
finds  that  such  utilization  is  necessary. 

(b)  The  Director  Is  authorised  to  enter 
into  agreemenu  with  the  American  National 
Bed  Cross,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Men- 
nonlte Disaster  Service,  and  other  relief  or 
disaster  assistance  organleations  tmder  which 
the  disaster  relief  activities  of  such  organiza- 
tions may  be  coordinated  by  the  Federal  co- 
ordinating officer  whenever  such  organiza- 
tions are  engaged  In  providing  relief  during 
and  after  a  major  disaster.  Any  Euch  agree- 
ment shall  Include  provisions  conditioning 
use  of  the  faculties  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
X  gency  Preparedness  and  the  services  of  the 

5  coordinating   officer   upon    compliance   with 

regulatIon.s  promulgated  by  the  Director  ^m- 
der  sections  308  and  209  of  this  Act.  and  such 
other  regulations  a.-;  the  Director  may  require. 

DUPUCATION    OF   BBMXrrTfi 

Sac.  306.  (a)  Tbe  Director,  In  consultation 
with  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  ad- 
ministering any  program  providing  financial 
assistance  to  persons,  business  concerns,  or 
other  entitles  suffering  losses  as  the  result  of 
a  major  disaster,  shall  assure  that  no  such 
person,  business  coocem.  or  other  entity  will 
receive  such  assistance  with  respect  to  any 
part  of  such  loss  as  to  whlcb  be  has  re- 
ceived financial  assistance  under  any  other 
program. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  assure  that  no  per- 
son, business  eonoern.  or  other  entity  re- 
ceives any  Federal  assistance  for  any  port  of 
A  loss  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster If  such  person,  concern,  or  entity  re- 
ceived compensation  from  Insurance  or  any 
other  source  for  that  part  of  such  a  loss. 
Partial  compensation  for  a  loss  or  a  part  of 
a  loss  suffered  as  the  result  of  a  major  dls- 
not  preclude  additional  Federal  assistance 
for  any  port  oT  such  a  loss  not  oompenaated 
otherwise. 

(o)  Whenever  the  Director  determines  (1) 
that  a  person,  business  concern,  or  other 
entity  has  received  assistance  under  this  Act 
for  a  loss  and  that  such  person,  business  con- 
cern or  other  entity  received  aoslstance  for 
the  same  loss  from  another  source,  and  (3) 
that  tbe  amount  received  from  all  sources 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  loss,  be  shall  di- 
rect such  person,  business  concern,  or  other 
entity  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  an  amount,  not 
to  exceed  tbe  amount  of  Federal  a.9istanoe 
received,  sufficient  to  reimburse  the  Federal 
Oovertunent  for  that  port  of  the  aaslstanoe 
which  he  deems  exoesslTe. 

NONDIBCXIIUMATIOM   IN    DIBAaTIX    ASSIXTAKCS 

Src.  300.  <a)  Tbe  Director  shall  issue,  and 
may  alter  and  amend,  such  regulations  aa 
may  be  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  person- 


nel carrying  out  emergency  relief  tuncUonx 
at  the  Bite  of  a  major  disaster.  Buch  legtilo- 
ttcms  shall  include  provisions  for  insrirlng 
that  the  distribution  of  suppUee.  the  proceso- 
ing  of  applications,  and  other  relief  and  as- 
sistance activities  shall  be  accomplished  in 
an  equitable  and  Impartial  manner,  without 
discrimination  on  the  groimds  of  race,  color. 
religion,  nationality,  sex.  age.  or  eoonomle 
status  prior  to  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  As  a  condition  of  participation  In  the 
distribution  of  assistance  or  supplies  under 
section  307.  relief  organization^  shall  be  re- 
quired to  comply  with  regulations  relating  to 
nondiscrimination  promulgated  by  tbe  Di- 
rector, and  such  other  ret.u!atIons  applicable 
to  activities  within  a  major  disaster  area  as 
he  deems  necessary  for  the  effective  coordina- 
tion of  relief  efforto. 

DISASm  WAXNivas 

Szc.  310.  The  President  is  authorized  to 
utilize  or  to  make  available  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  agencies  the  faculties  of  the  civil 
defense  communications  system  established 
and  maintained  pursuant  to  section  301(c) 
of  the  Federal  Ctrll  Defense  Act  of  1950.  as 
amended  (50  US.C.  app.  2381(01,  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  needed  warning  to  gov- 
ernmental authorities  and  the  civilian  popu- 
lation In  areas  endangered  by  Imminent  ma- 
■OT  disasters. 

pXXIUXAXm   ASaiBT*NCX 

Sxc.  231.  If  the  President  determines  that 
a  major  disaster  is  Imminent,  he  Is  autbor- 
teed  to  use  Federal  departments,  agendes. 
and  Instrumentalities,  and  all  other  resources 
of  the  Inderal  Government  to  avert  or  lessen 
the  effects  of  euch  disaster  before  Its  acttial 
nccurrenoe. 

CMESCENCT    COMMTTNTCATIOHB 

Sac.  323.  The  Director  la  authortaed  dur- 
ing, or  in  antldpaUon  of,  an  emergency  to 
establish  temporary  communications  In  any 
major  dtsasier  area  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  his  ofltae.  and  to  moke  sucb 
communications  available  to  State  and  local 
goremment  officials  and  other  persons  as  he 
deems  approprixts. 

EMISOENCT   FtrSLlC   TXAWSPOITATIOK 

Sac.  333.  The  Director  Is  authorlned  to  pro- 
vide temporary  public  transportation  aervloe 
to  meet  emergency  needs  In  a  major  disaster 
area.  Such  service  wlU  provide  transportation 
to  governmental  offices,  supply  centers, 
stores,  post  offices,  schools,  major  employ- 
ment centers,  and  such  other  places  as  may 
b«  necesaary  in  order  to  enable  the  commu- 
nity to  lesume  Ita  normal  pattern  of  life  as 
soon  as  possible. 

fm«aq'  xxmovsl 

Src.  234.  (a)  The  President,  wtienever  h« 
determines  It  to  be  in  the  pubUe  Interest.  1> 
authorlaed — 

(1)  through  tbe  use  of  Federal  depart- 
ments, agencies,  and  instrumentalities,  to 
dear  debris  and  wreckage  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster  from  publicly  and  prlTataly 
owned  lands  and  waters. 

(2)  to  make  grants  to  any  Sta'.«  or  local 
government  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
debris  or  wreckage  reenltlng  from  a  major 
disaster  from  publicly  or  privately  owned 
lands  and  wxtofx. 

(b)  No  authority  imder  this  section  ihoU 
be  exercised  tinless  the  affected  BUte  or  lo- 
cal government  shall  first  arrange  an  un- 
condltion-1  authorieatloa  for  removal  of 
such  debris  or  wreckage  from  public  and 
private  property,  and.  In  the  case  of  re- 
moval of  debris  or  wreckage  from  prtvata 
property,  shall  flrBt  agree  to  Indemnify  the 
Federal  Oovemment  aealnst  any  dalm  aris- 
ing from  such  removal. 

nsx  vxTPPaxaxioK  aaaMTS 

SBC.  335.  The  President  Is  autborlxed  to 
provide  aaslstanoe.  Including  grants,  to  any 
State  for  the  suppression  of  any  fire  on  pub- 


licly or  privately  owned  forest  or  grosBiand 
i^ilch  threatena  auch  destruction  as  would 
constitute  a  major  disaster. 

TEICPOXABT    ROmnVG   ASXXTTANCX 

Sec.  236.  (a)  The  Director  is  authorised  to 
provide  temporary  housing  or  other  emer- 
gency Bhelter.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
mobile  homes  or  other  readUy  fabricated 
dweUlngs  for  those  who.  as  a  result  of  sucb 
major  disaster.  reqtUre  temporary  bousing  or 
other  emergency  shelter,  except  that  for  the 
first  twelve  months  of  occupancy  no  rentals 
shall  be  established  for  any  euch  accom- 
modations, thereafter  rentals  shall  be  estab- 
lished, based  upon  fair  market  value  of  the 
accommodations  being  furnished,  adjusted 
to  take  Into  consideration  the  financial  abU- 
Ity  of  the  occupant.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  any  such  emergency 
housing  acquired  by  purchaae  may  t>e  sold 
directly  to  individuals  anu  families  who  are 
occupants  thereof  at  prices  that  are  fair  and 
equitable.  Any  mobile  home  or  readily  fab- 
ricated dwelling  shall  be  placed  on  a  site 
complete  with  utUltlee  provided  by  Stat*  or 
local  government,  or  by  tbe  owner  or  occu- 
pant of  Ihe  site  who  was  displaced  by  the 
major  disaster,  without  charge  to  tbe  United 
States.  However,  the  Director  may  elect  to 
provide  other  more  economical  and  accessible 
jrttefi  at  Federal  expense  when  he  determines 
such  action  to  be  in  the  public  interest. 

(b)  The  President  is  authorteed  to  provide 
assistance  on  a  temporary  boxls  In  the  form 
of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to  or  on 
behalf  of  individuals  and  famlUee  who,  as 
a  result  of  f^T^^rT**'  hardship  caused  by  a 
major  dlsuster.  have  received  written  notice 
of  dispossession  or  eviction  from  a  residence 
by  reason  of  foreclosure  of  any  mortgage  or 
lien,  cancellation  of  ony  contract  of  sole,  or 
termination  of  any  lease,  entered  Into  prior 
to  the  disaster.  Such  afslstance  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year 
or  for  the  duration  of  the  period  of  financial 
hardship,  whichever  Is  the  lesser.  The  Preal- 
dent is  authorized  for  tbe  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  section  240  of  this  Act.  to  provide 
reemployment  assistance  MTvIcee  under  other 
laws  to  Individuals  who  are  unemployed  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 

auAix  sosiKEas  oi&Asram  loans 
Sec.  331.  In  the  administration  of  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  under  section  7(b)  (II. 
(2),  and  (4>  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  as 
amended  (15  UJS.C.  (J36(b)).  in  tbe  case  of 
property  loss  or  damage  or  injury  resulting 
from  a  major  disaster  as  determined  by  the 
President  or  a  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  Administrator,  the  SmoU  Bustneos  Ad- 
ministration— 

(1)  to  the  extent  such  loos  or  damage  or 
injury  is  not  compenaated  for  by  insurance 
or  oterwise.  (A)  shall,  on  that  part  of  any 
loan  In  excess  of  »500.  cancel  the  principal 
of  the  loon,  except  that  the  total  amount 
BO  canceled  shall  not  exceed  •2.5O0.  except 
that  this  clause  (A)  shall  apply  only  to  loons 
made  to  cover  losses  and  damage  and  Injury 
TMulting  from  major  disasters  as  determined 
by  the  President,  and  (Bl  may  defer  interest 
payments  or  principal  payments,  or  both,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  on  any  loan  made  under  this 
section  dxiring  the  first  three  years  of  tbe 
term  of  the  loan  except  that  any  sucb  de- 
ferred payments  shall  hear  Interest  at  the 
rate  determmed  under  section  234  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  to  the  extent  such  Injury,  loss,  or  dam- 
age Is  not  compensated  for  by  msuronce  or 
otherwise,  may  grant  any  loan  for  repair, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged,  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  assistance  Is 
otherwise  available  from  private  scmrces. 

(S)  may.  in  the  case  of  the  total  destroe- 
tlon  or  substantial  property  damage  of  a 
borne  or  bustnes!  concern,  refinance  any 
mortgage  or  other  liens  outstanding  against 
the  destroyed  or  damaged  property  if  sucb 
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property  to  Is  to  be  rvp&lrod,  nhsblUtatMl, 
or  replaced,  except  th*t  tlie  amount  refl- 
nanced  shall  not  exceed  the  wnount  of  the 
physical  losa  sustained.  Any  such  rcflnancing 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  cUuaea 
(1)  and  (3)  of  this  aectlon. 
raatoBS  uom  AOMZNZvntATioN  iiancBNCT 

LOUfB 

gBC.  332.  In  the  administration  of  the  emer- 
gency loan  profnun  under  subtitle  C  of  the 
ConsoUdated  Fanners  Home  Admlnlstrmtlon 
Act  of  IWl.  aa  amended  (7  U.S.C.  lBfll-lW7). 
&ad  the  rural  boiulng  loan  program  under 
section  503  of  UUe  V  of  the  Housing  Act 
or  1949.  as  amended  (43  U.SC.  1473),  In  tb* 
case  of  loss  or  damo^,  resulting  from  a 
major  disaster  as  determined  by  the  Preal- 
dent.  or  a  natural  disaster  as  determined  by 
the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture — 

(1)  to  the  extent  such  loss  or  damage  la 
not  compensated  for  by  insurance  or  other- 
wise, (A)  ahELll,  on  that  part  of  ajiy  loan  in 
excess  of  tSOO.  cancel  the  principal  of  the 
loan,  except  that  the  total  amount  so  can- 
celed aball  not  exceed  ta-SOO.  except  that 
this   aauae    (A>    shall   apply   only   to   loan* 

made  to  cover  loesea  and  damage  resulting     ^^  ^ ^ ^ 

rtom  major  disasters  as  determined  by  the  ^(jjuat  the  schedules  (or  payment  of  principal 
President,  and  (BJ  may  defer  interest  pay-  and  Interest  on  loans  to  borrowers  under  pro- 
menu  or  principal  payments,  or  both.  In  ^^^^  administered  by  the  Bural  Eectrlflca- 
whole  or  in  part,  on  any  loon  made  «*"!«[  tlon  Administration,  end  to  extend  the 
this  section  durtng  the  first  three  years  of  maturity  date  of  any  such  loan  to  a  date  not 
the  term  of  the  loan,  except  that  any  »u^  beyond  forty  years  from  the  date  of  such  loan 
deferred  paymenu  shall  bear  Interest  at  the  ^j^^^e  he  determine*  such  action  Is  necessary 
rate  determined   under  section   2S4  of  this     ij^g^uj^  of  the  Impairment  of  the  economic 


current  coat  of  repairing  or  replacing  the 
disaster  Injury,  loss,  or  damage  in  conformity 
with  current  codes  and  specifications.  Any 
loan  made  under  sections  331.  333.  330(b) 
and  337  of  this  Act  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  t^fcfng  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
with  remaining  periods  to  maturity  of  ten  to 
twelve  years  reduced  by  not  to  exceed  3  per 
centum  per  annum.  In  no  event  shall  any 
loan  made  under  this  section  bear  interest 
at  a  rftte  In  excess  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum. 

aoK  or  ApPLXcaMT  worn  Loans 
Sac.  S36.  In  the  admlnlstrmtloD  of  any  Fed- 
eral disaster  loan  program  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  331,  333,  or  333  of  this  Act.  the 
age  of  any  adult  loan  applicant  shall  not  be 
considered  In  determining  whether  such  loan 
should  be  made  or  the  amount  of  such  loan. 

FBICXAL  LOAtff   SOJtTSTMXNTS 

SBC.  330.  (a)  In  addlUon  to  the  loan  ex- 
tension authority  provided  In  section  13  of 
the  Rural  ElectrlflcaUon  Aot.  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  adjtist  and  re- 


Act. 

(3)  to  the  extent  such  Injury,  loss,  or 
damage  Is  not  compensated  for  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise,  may  grant  any  loan  for  repair, 
rehabilitation,  or  replacement  of  property 
damaged  or  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  required  financial  aaalstance  Is 
otherwise  available  from  private  sources. 

tS)  may,  In  the  case  of  the  total  destruc- 
tion or  substantial  property  damage  of  homes 
or  farm  service  buildings  and  related  struc- 
tures and  equipment,  refinance  any  mort- 
gage or  other  llena  outstanding  against  the 
destroyed  or  damaged  property  If  such  prop- 
erty Is  to  be  repaired,  rehabilitated,  or  re- 
placed, except  that  the  amount  refinanced 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical 
loss  sustained.  Any  such  refinancing  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  (1) 
and  <3)  of  this  section, 
U>Aira  EKLO  ST  THS  VTTWMAM^  aDHunsTaaTioM 

Sic.  333.  (I)  flection  I83a(a)(a)  of  tltU 
sa.  United  States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  subject  to  specific  llmltatlo«ia  In  this 
chapter,  consent  to  the  modlflcaUon,  with 
respect  to  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment 
of  principal  or  Interest  or  any  portion  thereof, 
security  or  other  provisions  of  any  note,  con- 
tract, mortgage  or  other  Instrument  securing 
a  loan  which  has  be*n  guaranteed,  Insured* 
made  or  acquired  under  this  chapter;" 

(3)  Section  1830(1)  of  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

-(f)  Whenever  lo«s.  destruction,  or  damage 
to  any  residential  property  securing  loans 
guaranteed.  Insured,  made,  or  acquired  by  the 
Administrator  under  this  chapter  occurs  as 
the  result  of  a  major  disaster  as  determined 
by  the  President  tinder  the  Disaster  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1970.  the  Admlnlslrmtor  shaU  (I) 
provide  counseling  and  such  other  service  to 
the  owner  of  such  property  as  may  be  feasible 
snd  shall  Inform  such  oivner  concerning  the 
disaster  assistance  available  from  other  Fed- 
eral sgenclee  and  from  SUte  or  local  agen- 
cies, and  (3)  pursuant  to  subaecUon  (a)  (3) 
of  this  section,  extend  on  an  Individual  case 
basis  such  forbearance  or  indulgence  to  such 
owner  as  the  Administrator  determines  to  be 
warranted  by  the  facts  of  ths  case  and  the 
clrcumstanoas  of  such  owner." 


tec.  334.  Any   loan   made   under   ssctioaa 
asi.  and  aS3  of  this  Aot  tfiaU  not  excead  the 


feasibility  of  the  system,  or  the  loss,  destruc- 
tion, or  damage  of  the  property  of  such  bor- 
rowers as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Is  authorized  to  refinance  any 
note  or  other  obligation  which  Is  held  by 
him  In  connection  with  any  loan  made  by 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment or  Its  predeceeeor  in  Interest,  or 
which  Is  Included  within  the  revolving  fund 
for  liquidating  programs  established  by  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of 
19!S9.  where  he  finds  such  refinancing  neces- 
sary because  of  the  loas.  destruction,  cr 
damage  (as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster) 
to  property  or  faculties  securlmi  such  obliga- 
tions. The  Secretary  may  authorise  a  suspen- 
sion in  the  pisyment  of  principal  and  Interest 
charges  on.  and  an  additional  extension  In 
the  maturity  of,  any  such  loan  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  five  years  If  he  determines  that 
such  action  Is  necessary  to  avoid  severe 
financial  hardship. 

UD  TO  HAJoa  eoirtaEs  or  wMrurmMm 
Stc.  337.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration In  the  case  of  a  nonagrlcultural  en- 
terprise, and  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration in  the  case  of  an  agricultural  en- 
terprise, are  authorlBed  to  provide  any  In- 
dustrial, commercial,  agricultural,  or  other 
enterprise,  which  has  constituted  a  major 
source  of  employment  in  an  area  suffering  a 
major  disaster  and  which  Is  no  longer  In 
substantial  operaUon  ss  a  result  of  such 
disaster,  a  loan  In  such  amount  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  such  enterprise  to  re- 
sume operations  In  order  to  assist  in  re- 
storing the  economic  viability  of  the  dis- 
aster area.  Loans  authorised  by  this  section 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  limitations 
on  the  eIm  of  loans  which  may  otherwise  be 
imposed  by  any  other  provision  of  law  or 
regulation  promulgated  pursuant  thereto. 

(b>  Assistance  under  this  section  shall 
be  In  addition  to  any  other  Federal  disaster 
assistance,  except  that  such  other  assist- 
ance may  be  adjusted  or  modified  to  the 
extent  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Director 
under  the  authority  of  section  306  of  this 
Act.  Any  loan  made  under  this  section  Shan 
be  subject  to  the  interest  requirements  of 
section  334  of  this  Act,  but  the  President.  If 
he  deems  tt  neqeasary.  may  defsr  payments 
of  principal  and  Interest  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  three  jma  after  th«  teto  ot  th« 


loan.  Any  such  deferred  payments  shall  bur 
interest  at  the  rats  determined  undar  aeo- 
tlon  334  of  this  Act. 

rooD  COUPONS  am)  Dtsraistmoif 
Ssc.  338.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  deter- 
mines that,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster, 
low-income  households  are  unable  to  pur- 
chase adequate  amounts  of  nutritious  food, 
he  is  authorised,  under  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  be  may  prescribe,  to  dlstrlbtite 
through  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  cou- 
pon allotments  to  such  households,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964  and  to  make  surplus  commodi- 
ties available  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
secuon  303  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  President,  through  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  Is  authorteed  to  continue  to 
make  such  coupon  allotments  and  surplus 
commodities  available  to  such  households 
for  BO  long  as  be  determines  necessary,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  such  factors  as  be 
deems  appropriate,  including  the  conas- 
quenoes  of  the  major  disaster  on  the  earn- 
ing power  of  the  households  to  which  saslst- 
anoe  Is  made  available  under  this  section. 

(c)  Nothing  in  this  section  ahall  be  coa- 
fiixued  as  amending  or  otherwl^^  chang- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  fVxid  Stamp  Act  of 
1964  except  as  they  relate  to  the  availability 
of  food  stamps  In  a  major  disaster  area. 

LCCAL  SCSVICXS 

8xc.  339.  Whenever  the  Director  determines 
that  low-Income  Individuals  are  unable  to 
secure  legal  services  adequate  to  meet  their 
needs  as  a  consequence  of  a  major  disaster, 
consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  programs 
authorlaed  by  this  Act,  the  Director  shall 
assure  that  such  programs  ore  conducted 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  appropri- 
ate Federal  agencies  and  States  and  local  bar 
associations. 

uNncpLOTMxirr  asbdtancs 

Sic.  340.  The  President  Is  authorized  to 
provide  to  any  Individual  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  such  assistance 
as  he  deems  appropriate  while  such  indi- 
vidual is  unemployed.  Such  assistance  as 
the  President  shall  provide  ahall  not  exceed 
to  maximum  amount  and  the  maximum 
duration  of  payment  under  the  unemploy- 
ment oompenaatlon  program  of  the  State  In 
which  the  disaster  occurred,  and  the  amount 
of  assistance  under  thu  section  to  any  such 
Individual  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemployment  compensation  or  of  pri- 
vate income  protection  Insurance  oompenaa- 
tlon available  to  such  individual  for  such 
period  of  unemployment. 

COMUUNtTT  DtSAFm  CKAKT8 

Sec.  341.  The  President  Is  authorised  to 
make  grants  to  any  local  government  which, 
as  the  result  of  a  major  disaster,  has  suffered 
a  substantial  loss  of  property  tax  revenue 
(both  real  and  personal) .  Qrants  mads 
under  this  section  may  be  made  for  the  tax 
year  In  which  the  disaster  occurred  and  for 
each  of  the  following  two  tax  years.  The 
grant  for  any  tax  year  shall  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  annual  aversge  of 
all  property  tax  revenues  received  by  the 
local  government  during  the  three-tax-year 
period  Immediately  preceding  the  lax  year 
In  which  the  major  disaster  occurred  and 
the  octual  property  tax  revenue  received  by 
the  local  government  for  the  tax  year  la 
which  the  disaster  occurred  and  for  each  of 
the  two  tax  years  following  the  major  dis- 
aster but  only  if  there  has  been  no  reduc- 
Uon  in  the  tax  rates  and  the  tax  a£seesment 
valuation  factors  of  the  local  government. 
If  there  has  been  a  reduction  In  the  tax  rates 
or  the  t^'^  assessment  valuation  factors  then, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  amount 
of  a  grant  under  this  section  for  the  year 
or  years  when  such  reduction  Is  In  effect,  the 
President  shall  use  the  tax  rates  and  tax 
asBeesment  valuation  factors  of  the  local 
government  in  effect  at  the  time  of  ths  dis- 
aster without  rvductloo.  In  order  to  detar- 
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mine  the  property  tax  revanuas  which  would 
have  been  received  by  the  local  government 
but  for  such  reduction. 

man  sali  ooMTVAcra 
Sac  343.  (a)  Where  an  existing  timber 
sale  contract  between  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
a  timber  purchaser  does  not  provide  relief 
from  major  physical  change  not  due  to 
nagUgence  of  the  purchaser  prior  to  ap- 
proval of  construction  of  any  aectlon  of 
^)ecUled  road  or  of  any  other  specified  de- 
velopment facility  and,  as  a  result  of  a  ma- 
jor dlssster,  a  major  physical  change  resulu 
in  additional  construction  work  In  connec- 
tion with  such  road  or  facility  by  such  pur- 
chaser with  an  estimated  cost,  ss  determined 
by  the  appropriate  Secretary,  (1)  of  more 
than  91,000  for  sales  under  one  million  board 
feet.  (3)  of  more  than  %\  per  thousand  board 
feet  for  sales  of  one  of  three  million  board 
feet,  or  (3)  of  more  than  •S.OOO  for  sales 
over  three  million  board  feet,  such  increased 
construction  cost  shall  be  borne  by  the 
United  States. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  dam- 
ages are  so  greet  that  restoration,  recon- 
struction, or  construction  is  not  practical 
under  the  cost-sharing  arrangement  author- 
teed  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  allow  cancellation  of  the  con- 
tract notwithstanding  contrary  prortslons 
therein. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  au- 
thorised to  reduce  to  eeven  days  the  mini- 
mum period  of  advance  public  notice  re- 
quired by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  June 
4,  1097  (16  UB.O.  470),  In  connection  with 
the  sale  of  timber  from  national  forests, 
whenever  the  Secretary  determines  that  ( I ) 
the  sale  of  such  timber  will  assist  in  the 
construction  of  any  area  of  a  State  damaged 
by  a  major  disaster.  (3)  the  sale  of  such 
timber  will  assist  In  sustaliUng  the  economy 
of  such  area,  or  (31  the  sale  of  such  timber 
Is  necessary  to  salvage  the  valoe  of  timber 
damaged  In  such  major  dlssster  or  to  pro- 
tect undamsged  timber. 

(d)  The  President,  when  he  determines  It 
to  b*  in  the  public  interest,  and  acting 
through  the  Director  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
any  State  or  local  government  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  from  privately  owned  lands 
timber  damaged  as  a  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster, and  such  State  or  local  government 
Is  suthorlzed  upon  application,  to  make  pay- 
menu  out  of  such  grants  to  any  person  for 
retmhursament  of  expenses  actually  Incurred 
by  such  person  In  the  removal  of  damaged 
timber,  not  to  exceed  the  amount  that  such 
•ipansea  exceed  the  salvage  value  of  such 
timber. 

KZMimrM  sTAKnAaoe  roa  xxsuismiul 

STVOCTtTKI   SSSTOaATTOK 

Sac.  343.  No  loan  or  grant  made  by  any 
relief  organisation  operating  under  the  super- 
Tlslon  of  the  Director,  for  the  repair,  restora- 
tion, reconstruction,  or  replacement  of  any 
residential  structure  located  In  a  major  dis- 
aster area  shall  be  made  unless  such  strtic- 
tore  will  be  repaired,  restored,  reconstructed, 
or  replaced  in  accordance  with  applicable 
standards  of  safety,  decency,  and  sanitation 
and  In  oonformlty  with  applicable  building 
codes   and   speolfloatlona. 


Ac.  381.  Ths  Prasldsat  may  authcrlas  say 
Federal  agency  to  repair,  xaoonstruct,  rsstore, 
cr  replaoa  any  faeUlty  owned  by  the  United 
States  and  under  ths  Jurtsdiotloo  of  such 
agency  which  is  damaflad  or  destroyed  by 
any  major  dlsastar  tf  he  detenninsa  that  suoh 
repair,  reconstruetlan,  rsstoratlon.  or  r»- 
plscement  is  of  twsh.  tmportaBos  and  tirgttn«T 
that  It  cannot  reasonably  ba  dafwred  pand- 
tng  the  enactment  of  spactflo  aatbortelng 
legislation  or  tha  making  of  an  appropriation 
for  such  purposss.  In  order  to  oarr^  out  the 


provisions  of  this  aectlozk.  such  repair,  re- 
construction, restoration,  or  replacement  may 
be  begun  notwithstanding  a  lack  or  an  tn- 
sufBclency  of  funds  appropriated  for  such 
purpose,  where  such  lack  or  insufltdeney 
can  be  remedied  by  the  transfer,  In  sooord- 
anoe  with  law.  of  funds  appropriated  to  that 
agency  for  another  purpoas. 

0TATV  Asn>  Locai,  GovxawiczHT  rscxLrrxKS 

Sac.  363.  (a)  Ths  President  Is  authorised 
to  make  oontributlons  to  SUte  or  local  gov- 
emmentaB  to  repair,  restore,  reconstruct,  or 
replace  public  facilities  belonging  to  such 
State  or  local  goverxunents  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster,  ex- 
cept that  the  Federal  contribution  therefor 
shall  not  exoeed  100  per  centum  of  the  net 
cost  of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing, 
or  replacing  any  su^  facility  on  the  basis  of 
the  design  of  such  facility  as  it  existed  Im- 
mediately prior  to  such  disaster  and  In  con- 
formity with  applicable  codes,  spedfleatlons, 
and  standards. 

( b)  In  the  case  of  any  snch  public  facilities 
which  WWTS  In  the  process  of  construction 
when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major  dis- 
aster, the  Federal  oontributdon  shsJl  not  ex- 
ceed 60  per  centum  of  the  net  casta  of  re- 
storing such  facilities  substantlatly  to  their 
prior  to  such  disaster  condition  and  of  com- 
pleting construction  not  performed  prior  to 
the  major  disaster  to  the  extent  the  In- 
crease of  such  cost  over  the  original  con- 
struction cost  Is  sttributsble  to  changed 
conditions  resulting  from  a  major  disaster. 

fc)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  "public 
facility"  Includes  anv  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion. Irrigation,  reclamation,  public  power, 
sewage  treatment  and  collection,  water  sup- 
ply and  distribution,  watershed  development, 
or  airport  faclHty.  anv  non-FMeral-ald  street. 
road,  or  highway,  and  any  other  public  build- 
ing, structure,  or  system,  other  than  one  used 
exclusively  for  recreation  purposes. 
paxoBiTT  TO  caaTATN  APPUCATiDirB  vo«  rQauc 

vaciUTT  awB  nmLic  HormKO  AssxmurcK 

Sac.  33S.  In  the  processing  of  apollcatlons 
for  aaslstanoe,  priority  and  Immediate  con- 
sideration may  be  given,  during  such  period. 
not  to  exceed  six  months,  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe  by  proclamation,  to  applica- 
tions from  public  bodle«  situated  In  major 
disaster  areas,  under  the  following  Acta: 

( 1 1  title  n  of  the  Housing  Amendmente  of 
19&S,  or  any  other  Act  providing  assistance 
for  repair.  constrticUon.  or  extension  of  pub- 
lic faclllttea: 

(3)  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937 
for  the  provision  of  low-rent  housing; 

(3>  section  703  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
for  SKlstance  In  public  works  planning: 

(4)  section  709  of  the  Housing  and  Urt>an 
Dsralopment  Act  of  1905  providing  for  granta 
for  public  faoumas:  or 

(6)  section  Nt  of  tha  OonaoUdated  Farm- 
ers Hocna  Adminlstrathin  Act. 


IBLOCATIOir 

Sac.  354.  WOtwtth Standing  any  other  fno- 
vtsloD  of  law.  no  person  otherwise  rilgjhte  for 
any  kind  of  relocation  assistance  payment  au- 
thorised under  section  114  of  the  Boosing 
Act  of  1940  Shan  be  denied  such  eUgtbUUy 
ss  a  result  of  his  being  unable,  because  of  a 
major  dlsaaCer  aa  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  reoccupy  propwty  from  whlc^i  he 
was  displaced  by  such  dlaaatar. 

TITLS   m— MISCBJ^AIVIOUS 


TaoHincAx. 

Sac  801.  (a)  Seotloo  701(a)  (3)  (B)  (U)  of 
the  Housing  Aet  of  1964  (40  UB.O.  Ml(a> 
(3>(B)(U))  to  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"(11)  have  suffered  substantial  damage  as  a 
resudt  of  a  major  disaster  as  detexmlnad  by 
the  President  pursuant  to  the  Dtsaater  B«- 
llef  Act  of  IflWr. 

(b)  eectlon  a(h)  (3)  of  the  Hftttcmal  Bous- 
ing Act  (13  UJl.O.  170«e(b)(S))  is  ameoOed 
by  striking  out  of  the  last  provlao  "saoilaa 


3(a)  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act  to  authorise 
Federal  aaslstanoe  to  Statos  and  local  gov- 
ernments In  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes'  (Public  Law  875.  Hghty-fliat  Con- 
gress. |^)proved  September  30.  1950)"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  -section  102(1)  of 
the  DUaster  ReUef  Act  of  1970". 

(c)  Section  303(h)  of  tha  NstJonai  Bous- 
ing Aet  (13  UJB.C.  1700(h))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  -secUon  a(a)  of  the  Act  en- 
titled -An  Act  to  authorise  Federal  assist- 
ance to  States  and  local  govemmenta  In 
major  disasters  and  for  other  purposes*  (Pub- 
Uo  Law  875.  Eighty-first  Oongrees.  approved 
September  30.  19501.  as  amended"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "section  103(1)  o*  tha 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970". 

(d)  Section  331(f)  of  the  National  Housing 
Act  (13  U.8.0.  17161(f))  la  amendad  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  paragraph  the  Act 
enUUed  'An  Act  to  authorize  Federal  aseist- 
ance  to  States  and  local  govemmente  in 
major  dlsasten.  and  for  other  purpoeee".  ap- 
proved September  30,  1950.  as  amended  (43 
UjB.C.  1856-18S5g)"  and  Inserting  tn  Ueu 
thereof  "the  Disaster  Belief  Act  of  1970". 

(e)  Section  7ia)(l)  (A)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (Public  Law  874.  Blghty- 
flret  Congress,  as  amended;  30  Ufl.C.  341-1 
(a)(1)(A)).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"pursuant  to  secUon  3(a)  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 30.  1950  (42  U3.C.  1865a(8))"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  aectlon 
102(1)   Of  the  Disaster  Belief  Act  of  1970". 

(f)  Section  ie(a)  of  the  Act  of  September 
23,  1960  (79  Btat.  1158;  20  UB.C.  e46(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  3(b)  of  the 
Act  of  September  SO,  1960  (42  UB.C.  1855a 
(a))"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "eectlon 
103(1)  of  the  Disaster  Belief  Act  of  1070". 

(g)  Section  406 (a)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion FaciUtlee  Act  of  1963  (30  U£.C.  75a(a)  ) 
la  amended  by  striking  out  "section  3(a)  of 
the  Act  of  September  30,  1950  (43  UJS.C. 
lS6&a(a))"  and  ijasertlng  In  lieu  therectf 
"seottoQ  103(1)  of  the  Dlsastar  Relief  Act  of 
1970". 

(h)  SecUon  166(h)(3)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964.  relating  to  disaster 
losses  (3fi  US.C.  165(h)(3)).  1»  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■'(3)  occurring  tn  an  area  subseqxiently 
determined  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal 
Oovernmcnt  under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970.". 

(1)  Section  5064(a)  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964  (38  U£.C.  6064(a)).  re- 
lating to  losses  caused  by  disaster,  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember SO.  1960  (43  UJB.C.  1855)"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Disaster  Belief 
Act  of  1970". 

ij)  SecUon  870e(a>  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  {36  U.3.C.  5708(a)).  re- 
lating to  losses  caused  by  disaster.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "the  Act  of  September  30, 
IflSO  (43  UjB.C.  1856)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "the  Disaster  HeUef  Act  of  1970". 

(k)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1954 
(68  Stat,  330;  4fl  U-8.C.  1681).  la  amended  by 
striking  out  of  the  last  sentence  "secUon  3 
of  the  Act  of  Beptejnber  SO,  1950  (M  Stat. 
1109).  as  amended  (43  U-SC.  1855a)  "  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "secUon  103(1)  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970". 

(1)  Whenever  rafeianoe  is  mads  in  any 
provision  of  law  (other  than  this  Act),  regu- 
lation, rule,  record,  or  document  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Act  of  September  SO. 
1950  (04  Stat.  1109),  or  any  provision  of 
such  Act.  such  reference  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  Diaaster  ReUet  Act  of 
1970  or  to  the  appropriate  provision  of  the 
DlMVtv  R^ef  Act  of  1970  unless  no  such 
provision  is  included  therein. 

ansAL  or  szxstimo  law 

Sac.  aoa.  The  fimowiag  Aota  are  hereby 
repealed: 

(1)  the  Act  of  September  80.  IBSO  (M  Stat. 
1109); 
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(a)  tl»  DUMter  Relief  Art  of  19«6.  emept 
Mcuon  7  (80  SUt.  1318):  and 

(3)    the  Dl5«tCT  Belief  Act  of   19«*    (US 
Stat.  laS). 

pmxoa  ALtocATum  o»  ruJtBft 
SIC.  303.  Pund3  allocated  before  ^e  dale 
or  enactment  of  this  Act  under  »  J^"*'; 
State  Dljaster  Agreement  tor  the  reUel  oi 
a  major  disaster  aa  defined  In  the  Act  of 
September  30.  1960  (PubUo  lAW  875.  Elghtj- 
fliit  Congreee).  and  not  expended  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  thu  Act  may  be  used 
bT  the  State  to  maie  payments  to  any  per- 
son for  reimbursement  of  eipenses  actuaUy 
incurred  by  such  person  In  the  removal  of 
debris  from  community  areas,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed the  amount  that  such  expenses  exceed 
the  salvage  value  of  such  debris,  or  In  other- 
«Ue  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  such  Act 
of  September  30.  1050.  or  this  Act. 
Kjemciivt  OAT* 
Sac.  304.  This  Act  shall  tate  effect  Immedi- 
ately upon  Its  enactment,  except  that  aec- 
tloti  ja«(h).  037.  341.  2S2(aK  and  254  ihaU 
take  effect  as  of  August  1.  I»».  and  seeUons 
331   232.  and  233  shall  take  effect  as  of  April 

1.  1»TO- 

And  the  Boose  agree  to  the  sam*. 

ROBXKT   E     JONXS. 

Jim  WaiGBT, 

HAaoLS  T.  Johnson, 
Don  H,  Ci-AtrsxN. 

f^D   SCKWXNGKL, 

Manofrrs  on  (He  Part  of  tht  Hoiuie. 
BxxcH  Bath. 
WnxXAK  B.  Spono, 
Thomas  P.  EAOl.rroN. 
RoBxrr  DoLi, 
Kdwaxd  J.  GiTmKXT. 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
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9rATSMS1*T 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votea  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  blU  (S.  3619)  to  revise  and  expand 
Federal  programs  for  relief  from  the  effectt  of 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purpoees,  eub- 
mlt  the  foUovrlng  statement  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of  the 
Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clauae  and  In- 
sertad  a  substitute.  The  Senate  recedes  from 
Ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Bouse,  with  an  amendment  which  li  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Hotise 
amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  amendment  and  the  subatltute  agreed 
to  In  conference  ore  noted  below  except  for 
minor  technical  and  clartfylng  changes  made 
neceeeary  by  reason  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  eatabllabes 
an  entirely  new  basic  Federal  dlaastar  relief 
law  and  repeals  all  of  the  major  sub«tantft» 
provisions  dealing  with  this  subject  which 
are  presently  on  the  statute  txwks.  The  Houae 
amendment*,  by  a  series  of  cut-and-Wte 
amendments,  retained  aH  of  the  existing 
provisions  of  law  but  expanded  them  and 
tied  them  together  through  uniformity  (rf 
deflnltlon  and  otherwise  The  propoeed  con- 
ference sutsstltute  adopts  the  approach  of  the 
Senate  bill  and  provides  for  a  new  basic  law 
and  the  repeal  of  existing  statutes  on  the 
subject. 

rmt  I 
Short  Mtte 
Senate  Bill 
Thia  aectlon  provided  that  the  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Disaster  Asslstanea  Art  at  IVHT. 
House  Amendmeut 
This  section  provided  that  the  Actmay  be 
cited  as  the  "Disaster  Belief  Art  <<  1»70". 
Conference  Subetltute 
The  same  aa  tba  House  provlalon. 


Findtnft  and  deelarotton 
Senate  Bill 
The  Oongieas  would  llnd  and  declare  that 
beoauae  major  dlaaatera  cause  loss  of  life, 
human  suffering,  loea  of  Income  proP'rtJ 
loss  and  damage  and  because  such  dliaaters 
disrupt  the  normal  tunoUonlng  ot  govern- 
ment and  the  community  special  measures 
are  required  to  expedite  assistance  and  emer- 
gency welfare  services  and  reconstruct  and 
rehabUltate  devastated  areas 

The  Congress  »-ould  under  this  Act  pro- 
rtde  orderly  and  continuing  meana  of  alle- 
viating stifferlng  and  damage  by  (1)  fe"""* 
and  broadening  existing  major  disaster  relief 
programs  (2)  encouraging  development  of 
comprehensive  State  disaster  plans  and  (3) 
achieving  greater  coordination  and  respon- 
siveness of  »\ederal  major  disaster  relief  pro- 
prams. 

House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Bubetltute 
The  conference  substitute  la  eesontlally  the 
same  as  the  Senate  provlalona  with  minor 
clarifying  amendments  to  more  clearly  ex- 
press the  Intention  of  Congreaa. 
Aejinltfons 
Sanata  BlU 
Oeanltlona  In  this  secUon  are  the  same 
as  PX.  B7B.  Blst  Congress  except  tor  the  addi- 
tion of  the  words  "tornado,  hlghwater.  wind- 
driven  water,  and  tidal  wave"  to  the  defini- 
tion of  "major  dlaaater." 

House  Amendment 
Amends  the  deflnltlon  of  the  term  "major 
disaster"  In  Public  Lew  81-876  to  require  that 
Oovemors  certify  a  need  for  "Pederal  disaster 
assistance"  rather  than  Just  assistance  under 
Public  Law  81-875.  The  amendment  also 
deletes  a  reference  to  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  since  that 
Board  no  longer  exists. 

Amends  the  deflnltlon  of  the  term  State  to 
Include  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Deletes  the  reference  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  defliUtlon  of  local  government. 
Conference  Substitute 
Except  for  minor  clarifying  amendments, 
this  Is  the  same  as  the  pn>vlstoiia  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

Federal  oocrdtnattnf  ogleer 
Senate  Bill 
Section  201  provides  for  the  presidential 
appointment  of  a  Federal  Coordinating  Offi- 
cer for  the  deelgnated  disaster  area.  The 
duties  of  this  officer  would  include  but  not 
noceesarlly  be  limited  to  theee  functlooa: 
1 1  Initial  appraisal  of  the  relief  most  needed, 
ai  eatabllshment  of  field  officea,  9)  coordina- 
tion of  relief  distribution  activities,  and  4) 
(upervlBlon  of  emergency  auppot  teams  and 
other  actions  to  aaslat  local  dtlasns  and 
official!;  to  receive  aid. 


Bouse  Amendment 
No  comparable  provlalon. 

conference  Substitute 

This  IS  essentially  the  provtalons  of  the 

Senate  hill  with  amendments  to  "<I"1""°" 

lupport  teams  to  be  of  Pederal  P;"°^fJ^ 

lo^lfically  authorise  the  •"*1,°',"'5' J^" 

en^l  department  or  agency  to  detaU  to  tem- 

norary  duty  with  theae  emergency  suppwt 

S^,  either  on  a  relmbur«.bl.  f^^ 

imbui^able  basis,  personnel  within  the  Juris- 

diction  of  his  department  or  agency. 

Cooperation  of  Federal  agendea 

Senata  BUI 


House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provlslosl- 

Conference  Substitute 
This  la  ^aentlaUy  the  same  as  the  Senate 
provlslans,  expanded  however  to  Include  the 
Salvation  .Army  and  the  Mennonlte  Disaster 
Service,  as  well  aa  the  American  National 
Bed  Cross  as  among  thooe  agencies  whoeo 
activities  would  be  coordinated  with  a  dis- 
claimer that  nothing  In  the  Art  la  to  limit 
or  affect  the  r»ponalbUltlea  of  the  Bed  Cmas 
under  the  Art  at  January  5.  1B06,  as 
amended. 

tmergenct  rapport  taoms 
Senate  Bin 
Section  803  would  authortae  the  Dliactor 
to  form  emergency  support  teams  and  per- 
sonnel to  aMist  the  Federal  Coordinating 
Offloer  in  carrying  out  his  reaponalblllUea  as 
defined  under  sacUon  201. 


ThU  aertlon  would  authorlio  Federal  agen- 
cies to  assist  disaster  area.  In  f'jfj^: 
including:  the  utllleatlon  or  leudlh*  »'  P« 
sonnel,  fadUtles.  supplies.  "I^'P"™';  "? 
other  reaouroea  except  extension  ^  "^' 
with  or  without  compensation,  to  State  and 
Joeal  governments;  the  distribution  of  medi- 
cine f^  and  other  consumable  supplies  and 
ST^riXlng  of  emergency  --'"» '^'°«*! 
relief  and  disaster  assistance  orgnnliatlons 
Si  donation  or  lending  of  Federal  surpms 
e^lpment  and  suppUes:  and  the  Perfo™- 
Sg  on  pubUc  or  private  lands  or  waters^ 
Siv  emergency  work  essential  for  the  pro- 
t^'tirt^P^rvatlon  of  life  and  prop^^-- 

such  emergency  work  ">"" '°i'"t,«  Tt 
mg  and  removing  debris  and  ,'^«J"J»-  " 
Uiild  also  include  making  repairs,  or  restor- 
^to  service,  damaged  "  ?f '"'"f.  P"^ 
fafllltlea  belonging  to  State  and  local 
governments  except  th«  the  «««-«». 
Sibutlon  would  not  exceed  the  n"  cost  of 
resting  such  faculties  to  their  predlaaater 

"^L?ance  by  Federal  agencle.  would  aUo 

^^ieTar  emirgency  '^''^'"^^^^''St. 
knd  families  who  require  such  assistance  Be- 
cause of  a  major  disaster.  „_^rt^,„ 

Federal  agwicle.  could  »'«'^°J' "'J^'J; 
tlons  to  State  or  local  KO''™™"'*','^J?t! 
ourpose  of  carrying  out  the  'TP"'  °' "=f  *- 
rnST.thor^  under  section  '<'?(»)  <«• 

Emergency  work  performed  under  action 
5oSil  (41  would  not  bar  additional  Federal 
aSitiice  under   «.y  other  s«:tlon  of  the 

*%ietal  agende.  could  be  «^''™-?,'" 
^rvlce.  and  aupplle.  under  •««°°JJ"^; 
rrom  funds  appropriated  under  t^s  *"-J^ 
funds  paid  to  Federal  agencies  for  serrlcea 
^  "pp!Ve.  fumlahed  under  «>•  PT"'""" 
of  this  section  would  be  Oix""'*"  "  "^^ 
,™ilt  of  the  appropriation  or  W^^^ 
currently  available  for  suol.  services  or  sup- 

^  The  Federal  Okpvemmont  would  not  be  11- 

ab™«tSrcl^n>  O-*'  "^  '*■•  ""=**  " 
Srtomanol  or  failure  to  exercise  ot  per- 
form ot  a  Federal  agency  or  employee  In  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  ot  this  »«°o°' 

Any  Federal  agency  designated  by  tie  Pres- 
ident tc  exercise  authority  under  thU  Act 
cZi  Stahllsh  and  fund  ">•  °««--'«7  «: 
penses  ot  special  group.,  l°''"'^P"'™°'f^ 
Ir  otherwlseVwhlch  It  «•«"'<' W'^P^'^ti^ 
assist  in  carrying  out  Federal  dlaa.'rter  pre- 
paredness and  asBlrtance  laws. 

Any  Federal  agency  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions ot  this  Act  could  accept  and  tittllie 
facilities,  funds,  and  services  furnished  by 
slate  or  local  govemmenta  or  their  personnel. 
a"d  s^ch>Xal  agency  could  temp««Uy 
aM>loy  additional  personnel  wl^i^  "V^ 
rrtvil  sar^o.  uws  and  could  ««'«"J^ 
incur  obligations  on  behalf  "'/"e  United 
States  tor  acquisition  or  rental  of  equipment, 
services,  materials  or  supplies  Ice  »h'PP'°«; 
dravage  travel  and  communications,  and  lor 
ni^slng  and  «lmlnlaterlng  »>«*  ""T^" 
tlM  Such  obligations.  Including  those  tor 
employment  of  temporary  ffU'W^^  P™"! 
nel^ould  be  Inconed  by  a  Federal  agency  In 
whatever  amount  the  President  made  avail- 
able to  It. 
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THe  President  would  furUier  be  auttaorUEad 
to  coordlnaU  the  actiTlttee  of  Pederal  agen- 
cies providing  dlaaater  awlstanoe.  dlnct  an; 
Pederal  agencj'  to  utlll»e  lt«  funda.  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  faculties,  and  other  re- 
sooreea,  pnaonbe  such  rules  and  regulations 
aa  may  be  neoeeBary,  and  exercise  any  power 
or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  any  section 
of  thta  Act  either  directly  or  through  what- 
ever Pederal  agency  he  dealgnates. 

Plnally,  through  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Preparedneas.  the  President  would  periodi- 
cally rt-Tiew  the  disaster  aasUUnce  actlvltlaa 
of  Pederal  and  State  departmenU  and 
agencies,  In  order  to  assure  maxlniuni  coor- 
dination, and  to  evaluate  progress  In  tba 
development  of  Pederal,  State  and  local  pre- 
paredness to  cope  with  mftjor  disasters. 
Rouse  Amendment 

Revise  secUon  3(d)  of  Public  Law  81-875 
to  provide  that  Pederal  contributions  for 
permanent  repair  or  replacement  of  public 
facilities  of  State  and  local  govemmentt 
shall  not  exceed  the  net  coet  of  restoring 
such  faculties,  using  the  basis  of  design  of 
the  facilities  as  they  existed  Immediately 
prior  to  the  disaster,  but  In  confonnlty  with 
current  codes  and  specifications. 

Revises  section  4,  Public  Law  81-876  to  add 
the  Salvation  Army  as  a  private  relief  or- 
ganization authorized  to  distribute  needed 
supplies  In  a  disaster  area. 

Provides  for  the  Director.  OEP,  to  study 
and  investigate  what  can  be  done  to  provide 
effective  action  to  prevent  or  lessen  losses 
of  property  and  personal  Injury  or  deaths 
which  oould  result  from  forest  or  grass  Ores. 
earthquakes,  tornadoes,  freezes  and  frosts. 
tsunami,  storm  surges  and  tides  and  floods 
which  are  or  threaten  to  become  major  dis- 
asters. A  report  of  the  study  and  investiga- 
tion to  Include  recommendations  should  be 
submitted  to  the  Congress  uo  later  than  one 
year  after  enactment. 

Conference   Substitute 

This  Is  essentially  the  same  as  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill,  expanded  to  include 
the  Salvation  Army  and  the  Mennonlte  Dis- 
aster Service,  specifically.  In  the  provision 
dealing  wltb  the  disposition  of  certain  medi- 
cine, food,  and  supplies  and  the  rendering  of 
emergency  assistance,  and  to  restrict  the  do- 
nation of  certain  equipment  and  iruppllea 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  their 
use  or  dispoaltlon  In  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Aot.  It  also  authorise*  emer- 
gency work  Including  the  making  of  repairs 
to.  restoring  to  service,  or  replacing  public 
facilities  (Including  street,  road,  and  high- 
way facilities)  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments damaged  or  destroyed  by  a  major  dis- 
aster, except  that  the  Pederal  contribution 
therefor  shall  not  exceed  the  net  cost  of  re- 
storing each  such  facility  on  the  basis  of  the 
design  of  the  facility  as  It  existed  immedi- 
ately before  the  disaster,  such  restoration  to 
be  in  conformity  with  current  codes,  specifi- 
cations, and  standards.  The  provisions  of 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section  of  the  Senate 
btU  have  been  eliminated  as  unnecessary.  The 
requirements  In  the  House  amendment  of  an 
investigation  and  study  to  determine  what 
additional  improved  plana,  procedures,  and 
foclUtlea  are  necessary  to  prevent  or  mini- 
mise property  loss  or  damage  and  personal 
Injuries  and  deaths  from  fires  (forest  and 
graas)  earthquakes,  tornadoes,  freeees  and 
frosta,  tsunami.  sLomis,  surges,  tides,  and 
floods  have  been  added  to  this  section. 
V$e  of  local  /Irms  and  individuals 
Senate  BlU 
Section  204  provides  that  In  expending 
Federal  funds  for  debris  clearance,  distribu- 
tion of  supplies,  reconstruction  and  other 
major  disaster  assistance  activities  carried 
out  by  contract  with  private  organizations, 
flnus  or  Individuals,  preference  should  be 
given  In  awarding  sueh  oontracta  to  X9A- 
dents  and  persons  who  do  business  primarily 
in  the  disaster  area. 


House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  8ut»tltuie 

Same  as  the  Senate  bill. 

Fnirral  grant-in-aiA  programn 
Senate  BUI 

Any  agency  administering  aid  to  disaster 
areas  would  be  authorized  to  waive  the  con- 
ditions, except  matching  provisions,  for  re- 
ceipt ot  Pederal  grant-in-aid  programs  as 
would  otherwise  prevent  the  giving  of  assist- 
ance for  the  duration  of  the  disaster  procla- 
mation. If  InablUty  to  meet  such  conditions 
resulted  Uom  the  disaster. 

House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision- 
Conference  Substitute 

Same  aa  the  Senate  bfU.  Limited,  however, 
to  a  waiver  of  administrative  procedural  con- 
ditions rather  than  all  conditions  for  assist- 
ance. 

State  diatuter  plana 
Senate  BIB 

This  section  provides  for  the  formulation 
by  the  States  of  comprehensive  plans  and 
programs  for  preparation  against  major  dis- 
asters and  their  losses.  Grants  up  to  gaso.OOO 
would  be  made  by  the  President  to  any  ap- 
pUoant  State  on  a  matching  basis  for  no 
more  than  half  the  cost  of  developing  such 
plans  and  programs  and  up  to  g2S,000  per 
annum  would  be  made  available  to  update 
and  improve  the  developed  plans. 

To  be  eligible  for  a  planning  grant,  a  State 
would  have  to  eetablish  or  deslgnata  aa 
agency  which  would  be  responsible  for  deval- 
optng  and  administering  its  disaster  relief 
plan  and  program. 

The  resultant  plan  should  Include  a  com- 
prehensive and  detailed  State  program  for 
preparation  against  and  reUef  foUowtng  a 
major  disaster  and  include  provlBlons  for  the 
appointment  of  a  State  coordlnotlng  office  to 
assist  the  Pederal  coordinating  officer  ^- 
polnted  under  section  301  of  this  Act. 

Prom  time  to  time,  the  Director  would  pre- 
pare a  report  to  the  President,  for  submU- 
slon  to  the  Congreas.  containing  his  reoom- 
mendatlon.f  for  the  Pederal  role  In  Imple- 
menting, funding,  and  coordinating  disaster 
relief  activities. 

House  Amendment 

Amends  secuon  Sfc)  of  PubUc  Law  01-79 
to  eliminate  the  cutoff  date  for  State  plana 
and  provides  that  plans  developed  under  this 
eecUon  shall  t>e  applicable  to  local  govern- 
ments as  weU  as  individuals. 

Purther  amends  section  8  of  PubUo  iMW 
91-79  by  authorlxlng  matching  grants  to 
States  up  to  t2B.000  per  annum  for  purpose* 
of  Improving,  maintaining,  and  updating 
State  disaster  assistance  plans. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provtslon 
except  for  a  clari^rtng  amendment. 
rte  oful  coordftiaMon  of  relief  orysiitesttofu 
Senate  BlU 
The  Director  worlld  be  authorized  to  make 
agreements  with  relief  or  disaster  assistance 
organizations,  Including  but  not  limited  to 
the  American  National  Red  Orosa,  the  Sal- 
ration  Army,  the  Mennonlte  Board  of  Mis- 
sions and  Charities,  to  help  the  distribution 
of  tooa.  clothing,  medldns  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  the  restoratlan  rehabiUtatlon  or 
reconstruction  of  community  serrices  and 
facilities.  The  Director  would  be  authorized 
to  make  agreements  with  organlsatlaQS 
which  would  allow  the  Pederal  coordinating 
officer  to  coordinate  aU  relief  activities  of 
private  agencies  In  a  given  disaster  area. 
Such  agreements  would  have  to  include  pro- 
rtslons  for  ocunplianoe  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  Sections  308  (Duplication 
of  Benefits)    and  309   (Nondlscrinunation) . 


"^  '  House  Amendment 
No  comparable  junvlslon. 

Conference  Substitute 
lUs  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  prorl- 
slons  of  the  Senate  bUl  except  for  amend- 
ments to  spedflcaUy  include  In  both  subsec- 
tions the  S&lratlon  Army  and  the  Mennonlte 
Disaster  Service. 

£>upUeafton  of  benejits 
Senate  Bill 
The  Director  would  be  required  to  ascer- 
tain that  no  person  or  business  would  be 
receiving  aid  from  more  than  one  source 
for  the  same  disaster  damage.  No  person 
or  buslneea  could  receive  assistance  from  the 
government  for  any  lose  compensated  by  in- 
surance, but  partial  compensation  for  a 
loss  would  not  preclude  additional  Pederal 
assistance  for  such  part  of  the  loss  not  com- 
pensated for  otherwise.  The  Director  would 
be  required  to  determine  whether  any  per- 
son had  received  duplicate  benefits.  When- 
ever the  Director  determined  that  a  person 
or  business  bad  received  assistance  from 
more  than  one  source  which  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  loss,  he  would  direct  that 
person  or  business  to  reimburse  the  Pederal 
Government  for  the  part  he  deemed  excessive 
but  not  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  Pederal 
assistance  received. 

House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provlsloo. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  aa  the  Senate  prortslona. 
Jiondiscrimination  in  dfsatfer  asstsfsnee 

Senate  Bill 
The  IMrector  would  be  required  to  iKue 
regulations  forbidding  discrimination  by 
race,  color,  age.  sex,  nationality,  religion  or 
economic  status  in  providing  disaster  relief 
5=upplles  and  services.  Any  relief  organization 
participating  In  the  distribution  of  assistance 
or  supplies  under  section  907  must  comply 
with  these  regulations  relating  to  non-dls- 
crlmlnatlon. 

House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Subetatute 
Same  as  the  Senate  prorlslon. 
Advisory  personnel 
Senate  Bill 
The  Director  would  be  authorized  to  assign 
advisory  personnel  to  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  a  State  or  local  government  upon  the 
request  by  such  executive  officer,  in  order  to 
Insure  full  utUtzaUon  of  relief  and  assistanos 
resources  and  programs. 

Bouse  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
Does  not  contain  ^Is  provision. 
DUosfer  waminga 
Senate  BUI 
The  President  would  be  authorised  to  pro- 
vide needed  warning  to  governmental   au- 
thorities and  civilian  population  In  areas  en- 
dangered by  Imminent  natural  disasters. 
House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substltat* 
Same  as  the  Senate  provision. 

pTBdi*asteT  asaistanee 
Senate  BUI 
The  PresldeDt  would  be  authorized  to  uti- 
lise Pederal  reeource*  to  assist  States  or  local 
governments  In  preparations  for  an  tnunl- 
nent  major  disaster  to  avert  or  lessen  Its 
effects. 

Hcntae  Amendment 
Permits  the  President  to  take  effective  ao- 
tton  to  avert  or  lessen  the  eSecU  of  a  catas* 
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trtjph.  which  thr~ten.  to  bMocne  >  m»]or 
dlauMr.  It  Is  not  ntcMsary  tor  the  ma- 
dent  to  dteUn  a  m»Jor  dliiMter  before  M- 
I  e»a  be  proTlded  uixlar  this  secUon. 
Confenncs  Subrtltute 

IB    the    proTlatone    of    the    House 

amendment. 

Bmergenc]/  communicatUms 
Senate  BUI 
The  Director  would  be  authorlEed  to  eetab- 
lUh  emergency  communications  In  any  major 
dlaaater  area  which  would  be  made  arallable 
to  SlJUe  and  local  goTemment  officials  and 
other  persona  as  he  saw  fit. 

Bouae  Amendment 
Ho  comparable  prorlslon. 

Conierence  Substitute 
ttsentlally  the  same  as  the  Senate  provi- 
sion, restricted,  however,  to  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  temporary  communications  during 
or  In  anticipation  of  an  emergency. 

Em^gency  pwbMc  trawsportallon 
Senate  Bill 
Emergency  public  transportation  to  gov- 
ernmental offlces.  supply  eenters.  stores,  post 
offices,  schools,  and  major  employment  cen- 
ters would  be  suthorlzed  In  a  major  disaster 
area  where  regular  public  transportation  had 
been  disrupted  In  order  that  the  community's 
normal  pattern  of  life  oonld  be  resumed  as 
!uon  as  possible. 

Boos*  AmADdment 
No  oomparable  provision. 

Conference  Substltutt 
Same  as  the  Senate  provision,  restricted, 
however,  to  authority  to  provide  temporary 
public  b«nsport*tlon  service. 
DetrU  rainoMi 
Senate  Bill 
The  PtoOdent  would  be  authorlaed  to  make 
grant!  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
removal  of  debris  from  private  lands  or 
waters  whenever  he  determined  It  to  be  In 
the  public  InUrest;  except  that  theae  bene- 
Su  would  not  be  available  unless  State  or 
local  govertmienu  arranged  unconditional 
authorisation  for  the  removal  of  debris  and 
agreed  to  Indemnify  the  Federal  Gkjvemment 
for  any  claims  resulting  from  this  debris 
removal.  Payments  could  also  be  made  to 
remove  debris  from  community  areas  which 
meludsd  an  individual's  private  property. 
House  Amendment 
Authorises  the  use  of  Federal  agencies  to 
clear  debris  from  publicly  and  privately 
owned  lands  and  wstera,  when  determined  to 
be  In  the  public  lnt«r«st.  Authorisation  Is 
also  provided  for  grants  to  any  State  for 
similar  debru  clearance.  A  requirement  18 
Imposed  that  State  and  local  governments 
must  arrange  to  provide  unconditional  au- 
thorisations for  the  removal  of  such  debris 
and  that  the  Federal  Oovemmant  b«  In- 
demnlSed  against  claims  arising  from  such 
removal. 

Conference  Sabstltate 
Same    as    the    provisions    of    the    House 
amendment. 

Fire  npprenlon  gnnta 
Senate  BUI 
•me  President  would  be  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  In  order  to  assist 
In  the  supprasBjon  of  tires  on  publicly  or 
privately  owned  forest  and  grass  lands  which 
threatened  stich  destruction  as  would  con- 
stitute a  major  disaster. 

House  Axocndment 
No  oomparable  pntvtslon. 

Confsreoc*  SnbsUtuts 
Saaw  as  the  Banau  prondoiu. 


remporory  hovMng  assUtance 
Senate  BUI 
The  Director  would  be  anthortied  to  pro- 
vide necessary  shelter  for  owners  or  tenants 
whose  plaoes  of  residence  hsd  been  made  un- 
inhabitable by  a  major  disaster.  Dwelling 
aooommodatlons  necessary  for  this  purpose. 
including  mobile  homes,  could  be  purchased 
or  leased  and  In  turn  could  be  rented  or  sold 
outright  to  the  disaster  victims  to  provide 
them  with  suitable  housing.  The  housing 
would  be  placed  by  the  Stale  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  by  the  owner  or  occupant  on 
sites  complete  virlth  uUUtles  without  charge 
to  the  United  States.  The  Director  could  de- 
cide In  the  public  Interest  to  provide  more 
economical  and  accessible  sites  at  Federal 
espense. 

After  an  Initial  M  days  at  occupancy  ren- 
tals oould  be  established.  These  rentaU  could 
be  compromised,  adjusted  or  waived  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  one  year  from  date 
of  occupancy  according  to  the  flnandal  abil- 
ity of  the  occupants,  but  In  no  case  could 
the  family's  monthly  housing  expense  be  re- 
quired to  be  more  than  one-fourth  the  fam- 
ily's monthly  Ineotne. 

The  Director  would  be  fiHther  authorised 
to  provide  Krants  as  temporary  assistance  In 
the  form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  to 
Individuals  who  had  suffered  severe  flnanctal 
hardship  caused  by  a  major  disaster  and 
who  had  received  written  notloe  of  dlspoa- 
Bsaslon  or  eviction  from  their  residence  be- 
ause  of  fwecloaure  of  a  mortgage  or  Uen. 
cancellation  of  a  contract  of  sale,  or  ter- 
mination of  an  oral  or  written  lease.  This 
Bsslst&nea  oould  be  fumlsbed  for  not  In  ex- 
o«as  of  o<»a  y»ar  or  unUl  the  Individual's  a- 
nanelal  hardship  ended,  whichever  was  the 
lesser.  In  addition  the  Director  would  pro- 
Tide  reemployment  assistance  sit  leas  to  In- 
dividuals who  were  unemployed  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster. 

House  Amendment 
tuvtam  section  S(d)  of  Public  Law  81- 
8TB  to  prtjvlde  that  no  rental  shall  be  charged 
for  the  first  la  months  tor  temporary  hous- 
ing and  after  the  rentals  to  be  charged 
based  on  fair  market  value  adjusted  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  flnancUl  abUlty  of 
the  occupant  to  pay. 

Provides  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  such  temporary  housing 
Including,  hut  not  limited  to  mobile  homes 
or  other  readily  fabricated  bnUdlngs  which 
were  purchased  under  proper  disaster  su- 
tborltKa  tor  dUsster  victims  requiring  ao- 
oommodatlons  may  be  sold  directly  to  dis- 
aster victims  who  are  occupants  at  fair  and 
equitable  prices. 

This  section  would  authorlas  the  PrMldent 
to  provide  flxiancUI  assistance  In  the  form  of 
mortgage  tx  i«ntal  payments  to  Individuals 
or  famUles  who  had  suffered  financial  hard- 
ship caused  by  a  major  dlsastsr,  and  who  had 
received  written  notice  ot  dispossession  or 
eviction  from  their  residence.  The  ssslstance 
could  be  furnished  for  not  In  excess  of  one 
year,  or  for  the  duration  of  the  flnanrlal 
hardship,  whichever  la  the  leaser. 
Ooiiferanoe  Substitute 
This  proTlslan  would  sutborlse  tiam  Dlr«c- 
tor  to  provide  temporary  bfivslng  or  othar 
emergency  shelt«r,  IncJudlng  mobile  bomss, 
for  those  who  as  a  result  of  a  soajor  dl»- 
aatar  require  temporary  boosing  or  othsr 
emsigeucy  shelter.  For  the  tkr*  13  months 
of  oooopancy.  no  rental  shall  be  established. 
Thareafter,  rentals  wUl  be  based  on  fair 
marbst  value  of  the  aoecaunodsitlons  being 
tumlshad.  adjusted  to  taks  Into  con^ders- 
tlon  ISnanelal  abUlty  of  the  oeoupaat.  Bnsr- 
gKjoy  housing  which  Is  scqulrsd  by  pur- 
chase may  be  sold  directly  to  the  occupants 
at  prices  that  are  fair  and  equluble.  Any 
mobUa  borne  or  nsdlly  fabiiestsd  dwatUng 
IS  to  be  placed  on  a  alM  oamplsts  with  ottU- 


tles  provided  by  8»te  or  local  govsmmant  or 
by  the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  site  with- 
out charge  to  the  United  Stateo  The  Direc- 
tor may  elect  to  provide  other  more  econom- 
ical and  acceaalble  sites  at  Federal  expense  If 
he  determines  It  to  be  In  the  pubUc  lnt«- 
est  Further,  the  President  Is  suthorlsed  to 
provide  ssslstance  on  a  temporary  basis  In 
the  form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments  In 
the  ssme  manner  as  Is  provided  in  the  House 
amendment.  The  President  Is  authorised  for 
the  purposes  ot  this  provision  snd  In  fur- 
therance of  the  purpoees  of  section  340  of 
thU  Act  to  provide  reemployment  aaslstanos 
services  under  other  lawa  to  Individuals  wbo 
are  unemployed  as  a  result  of  a  major  dis- 
aster. 

Smalt  btislnesj  disaster  loons 


Senate  BUI 
This  section  would  amend  Section  7(b)  (1) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  provide  thst 
in  the  case  of  property  loss  or  damage  as  tlie 
result  of  either  a  major  dlsastsr  declared 
by  the  President  or  a  disaster  as  determined 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  S,B.A.  oould  make  loans 
for  the  repair,  rehabilitation  or  replacement 
of  such  property  without  regard  to  whether 
the  necessary  flnancial  assistance  la  other- 
wise available  from  private  sources. 

S.B.A,  could  refinance  any  mortgage  or 
other  Hen  outstanding  against  a  h<xne  or 
business  which  hod  been  totally  dostroyod 
or  substantially  damaged  by  such  a  disaster 
If  the  refinancing  was  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
pairing, rehabUltatlng  or  replacing  the  dam- 
aged  or  destroyed  property.  This  refinancing 
could  be  provided  even  If  financial  assist- 
ance was  othervrtse  available. 

The  section  would  turther  provide  that  tHa 
principal  of  any  disaster  loan  In  excess  of 
gftoo  could  be  cancelled  In  an  amount  not  to 
excess  of  13500.  Payments  of  Interest  or  prln- 
clpsl  could  be  wholly  or  partially  deferred 
during  the  first  three  years  of  the  term  re- 
gardless of  the  abiUty  of  the  borrower  to 
make  paymenta. 

SecUon  331(b)  would  amend  Section  7  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  authorlre  the 
SBA.  to  make  a  loan  to  a  small  bualnsw 
concern  located  In  an  area  aSectsd  by  a 
disaster.  If  the  S.B.A.  determlnsd  that  the 
concern'  had  suffered  a  substantial  eooDomlo 
Injury  as  a  result  of  such  a  dlsastsr. 
House  Amendment 

Amends  section  e  of  the  Disaster  Ballof  Act 
of  1B«9.  concerning  the  disaster  loan  author- 
ities of  the  Small  Business  Administration 

by: 

(1)  Including  as  eligible  tor  SBA  disaster 
loans,  such  Injury,  loss,  or  dsmsge  which  may 
result  from  a  disaster  when  determined  by 
(a)  the  Socifltary  ot  Agrlcultura:  (b)  tbs 
Administrator  ol  the  Small  Business  Admto- 
Istratlon:  and  (c)  the  President. 

(3)  Providing  tor  standardising  tha  toter- 
est  rates  on  loans,  [even  though  ssslstance 
may  be  available  from  private  sources.]  Tha 
maxlmtmi  allowable  Interest  rate  would  be  d 
percent. 

(3)  Providing  that  loans  sbsU  not  be  da- 
nled  on  the  basis  ot  tha  aga  ot  the  appli- 
cant. 

(4)  Frondlng  ttiat  such  loans  may  not 
exceed  the  current  rapalr  or  replacement  cost 
ot  the  dlaastar  kas 

(61  Providing  that  In  cases  of  hardship 
resulting  trom  Presldentlslly  determined  dls- 
astar,  tha  borrowar  may  cancel  the  principal 
of  any  loan  In  excess  ot  tSOO,  up  to  13,800. 

(8)  Provide  tor  rafinanolng  ot  mortgagas 
and  loans. 

(7)  Provide  tor  loans  without  regard  to 
whether  prlvata  sources  are  avaUable  for 
such  loans. 

Oontarancs  BubaUtate 

m  the  administration  o<  tUa  dlaastar  loan 
program  under  sactlon  7(b)  (1).  (9).  and  (4) 
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Of  th«  8m&ll  BiulDMS  Act  In  tha  cue  of  prog- 
eny lou  or  dunM*  or  Lnjury  rcaiUUng  from 
a  m*Jor  dla&ater  u  determined  by  the  Preal- 
dent  or  %  dliuter  detennlDed  by  the  SoulU 
Butlnen  AdmlxUitrmtor,  aucb  AdmLnKtrft- 
tor— 

(1)  to  the  exunt  tbe  Iosb.  damage,  or  in* 
Jury  la  not  compensated  tor  by  insurance  or 
otherwise  (A)  ahaU  on  that  part  ol  the  loan 
m  excess  of  (£00  cancel  the  principal,  except 
that  the  total  amount  so  canceled  La  not  to 
be  more  than  •3.500.  Thla  clause,  however,  is 
to  apply  only  to  loana  made  to  cover  loaaea, 
damagea,  and  injurlea  resulting  from  major 
dlaaaters  determined  by  the  President,  and 
(B)  may  defer  Interest  or  principal  payments 
or  both  In  whole  or  in  part  during  the  first 
three  years  of  the  term  oX  the  loan,  theae 
deferred  paymenta.  however,  are  to  bear  In- 
terest at  the  rate  determined  under  section 
234  of  tha  Act: 

(2)  to  the  extant  It  la  not  compensated  for 
by  inauranoe  or  otherwise,  may  grant  any 
loan  to  repair.  rehablUUte,  or  replace  prop- 
erty damaged  or  destroyed,  whether  or  not 
flnancial  assistance  la  otherwise  available 
from  private  sources: 

(S)  may,  In  the  case  of  total  deatructlon 
or  substantial  damage  of  a  home  or  buslnees 
concern,  refinance  mortgages  or  other  llena 
outstanding  against  that  property  If  It  Is  to 
be  repaired.  rehablUtated.  or  replaced  with 
the  limitation  that  the  amount  refinanced  la 
not  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  physical  losa 
sustained  and  that  this  refinancing  la  to  be 
Bubject  to  the  provisions  of  clauses  (l)  and 
(3)  of  this  section. 

^arnwrs      Howu      AdmtnUtTOtion      agenag 
loans 
Senate  Bill 
In  the  case  of  loss  or  damage  to  property, 
including   household  fumlshinga,   resulting 
_-         from  a  major  dlaaater,  the  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
—         culture  would  be  authorlsied  by  this  eectlon 
to  make  loana  for  the  repair,  rehablUlaUon 
or  replacement  of  such  property,  and  In  the 
caae  of  the  total  deatructlon  of  or  substantial 
damage  to  a  borne  or  bualneaa  concern  re- 
sulting from  a  major  disaster,  to  reflnance 
any   mortgage    or   othetr   Uen   against   such 
property  for  the  purpose  of  repatrlng,  re- 
habUltatlng or  replacing   the  dsatroyad  or 
damaged  property. 

To  the  extent  suoh  loea  or  damage  vaa 
not  compenaated  for  by  Insurance  or  otber- 
wlae,  the  Secretary  oould.  on  the  part  of  any 
loan  of  refinanced  mortgage  or  Uen  In  ex- 
oeaa  of  $500,  cancel  not  to  exceed  92M0. 
and  also  could  defer  interest  or  principal 
paymsnu.  or  both,  during  the  flrBt  S  years 
of  the  loan  whether  or  not  the  borrower 
bad  the  ability  to  make  such  payments. 
House  Amendment 
Provides  the  same  amendments  for  Parm- 
ers  Home  Admlnlatratlon  aa  for  tha  Smftll 
Business  Administration. 

Oooference  SubetttilU 
This  would  provide  the  same  baxufita  tn 
the  case  of  the  Parman  Home  Adminis- 
tration emergency  loans  as  are  provided  1b 
the  conference  eubetltute  in  the  caae  of  Small 
Bu£ln««s  Admlnlatratlon  loana. 
Loam  heta  by  the  Vetemnf  AdminiMtration 
Senate  BUI 
This  section  would  amend  section  IBaO(a) 
(3>  of  title  38,  TTnlted  States  Oode,  to  au- 
thorize the  Adminlatrator  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  agree  to  the  modUloa- 
tlon  of  the  terma  of  any  loan  made  or 
acquired  by  him  on  any  realdentlal  pn>p- 
arty  securing  such  loan  which  was  loet,  de- 
atroyed  or  damaged  as  the  result  of  a  major 
dlaaster.  The  aectlon  also  would  direct  the 
Administrator  In  major  disaster  areas  to 
provide  the  owner  of  such  property  vrtth 
counseling  and  other  aervloee,  to  Inform 
htm  of  disaster  assistance  avaUable  from 
ottxer  ^Meral.  state  or  local  acendes  end 


to  extend  such  f  orbearauoe  on  an  Individual 
caae  baala  as  he  determined  to  be  warranted 
by  the  facta  of  the  caea. 

Bouae  Amendment 
No  comperaUe  prorlston. 

Conference  Subatltute 
Same  aa  the  Senate  bill. 

Distuter  loan  interest  rate* 
BenaU  BUI 
Any  disaster  loan  made  by  a  Federal  agen- 
cy under  SecUona  331.  333,  236(b),  23?  or 
341  of  thla  Act  would  be  at  an  Interest  rate 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
taking  into  conslderaUon  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  on  10-12  year  U£.  obUga- 
tlons  less  not  to  exceed  3%  per  year.  SecUoa 
334(b)  would  make  tills  same  rate  applica- 
ble to  all  disaster  loans  under  Section  7(la) 
of  the  BmaU  Budxian  Act. 

House  Amendment 
The  Houae  provision  relating  to  the  dis- 
aster loan  program  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  emergency  loan  program 
under  the  Consolidated  Parmen  Home  Act 
of  1061  each  contains  a  provision  that  • 
loan  made  under  thoae  aectlona  is  not  to 
exceed  the  current  cost  of  repairing  and 
replacing  the  disaster  Injury,  losa,  or  dam- 
age in  conformity  with  current  codes  and 
spedfl cations.  Any  such  loan  Is  to  bear  in- 
terest at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  remaining  periods  to 
maturity  of  10  to  13  years,  reduced  by  not 
to  exceed  1  per  centum  per  annum  bat  In 
no  event  la  any  such  loan  to  bear  intenat 
at  a  rate  In  excess  of  6  percent  per  annum. 
Conference  Subatltute 
The  provtslona  of  the  oonferenoe  aubBtt- 
tute  ere  tibe  aams  aa  tboae  of  the  Bouaa 
amendment  but  made  appUcable  to  aectlone 
331,  233.  38fl(b),  and  237  Of  the  Act  AUd 
with  the  reduction  In  the  Interest  rate  not 
to  exceed  3  percent  per  annum  aa  oontaliMd 
In  the  Senate  bUl  rather  than  1  percent  as 
contained  In  the  House  amendment,  retain- 
ing, however,  the  oelllng  of  a  6  percent  In- 
terest rate  on  auoh  loazia. 

Age  of  oppHcant  for  loans 
Senate  BtU 
All  appUcanta  for  Federally  administered 
disaster  loans  mxist  be  considered  without 
dlacrtmlnatlon  because  of  age. 

House  Amendment 
Provided   In   the   case  of  S.B.A.   and  the 
Farmers    Home    Administration    loans    that 
they  are  not  to  be  denied  on  the  basis  of  the 
applicants  age. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  as  the  Senate  provision. 

Federal  loan  od/ustfTicnts 
I  BUI 


The  Secretary  of  Agrleulture  would  be 
authorised  to  extend  maturity  datca  of  BEA 
loans  to  a  period  not  beyond  forty  yeara  and 
to  readjust  payment  schedules  of  borrowera 
from  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, if  the  borrowcTB  were  unable  to  make 
paymenta  because  of  disaster  damage.  The 
Secretary  of  HUD  would  be  authorised  to 
refinance  any  note  or  other  obligation  which 
oould  not  be  paid  because  of  disaster  dam- 
age. The  interest  rate  could  be  reduced  to  a 
rate  apeclfled  piuwuant  to  section  334.  The 
maturity  date  could  be  extended  to  a  period 
not  exceeding  40  yeara.  The  Secretary  could 
BUB[>end  payment  of  Intereet  and  principal 
and  extend  maturity  at  loans  which  might 
cause  financial  hardahlp. 

House  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Oonference  Bobstltute 

Same  as  the  pxoTlsloas  off  the  Senate  bill. 


AUt  to  mafor  tovrcet  of  employment 
Senate  BUI 

The  S.BA.  or  the  Parmen  Home  Admln- 
Latratlon  would  be  authorlaed  to  make  loana 
to  Industries  and  buslnesaea  which  were  a 
major  aource  of  employment  in  a  disaater- 
Btricken  area  and  which  were  no  longer  In 
substantial  operation.  Loans  authorliBd  by 
this  section  would  be  made  without  regard 
to  limitations  on  the  slae  of  loana  which 
might  otherwise  be  imposed  by  law,  regula- 
tion or  other  means.  Ijoana  could  be  at  In- 
tereat  rates  prescribed  in  section  334  but. 
the  Administrator  would  be  authoriiwd  to 
defer  paymenta  of  principal  and  Interest  for 
up  to  three  yeara. 

House  Amendment 

No  oomparable  prorlslon. 

Oonference  Subatltute 

Same  aa  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bUl, 
amended  to  make  It  clear  that  deferred  pay- 
menta are  to  bear  interest  at  the  rate  deter- 
mined under  aectlon  284  of  the  Act. 
Food  oouporu  and  dtttrfbutton 
Senate  BUl 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to  dla- 
tribute  food  atamps  and  surplua  commodities 
to  low-iucome  households  which  were  not 
able  to  purcliaae  adequate  amounts  of  nutri- 
tious food  because  of  a  major  disaster.  Such 
distribution  of  food  stamps  and  commodities 
would  be  carried  out  purvuant  to  leglalstlon 
now  governing  the  handling  of  theae  mat- 
ten.  The  President  would  be  authorlaed  to 
make  coupon  allotments  and  surplus  com- 
modities available  to  such  households  for  as 
long  as  be  determined  neceaaary.  He  oould 
take  Into  account  aucb  facton  as  the  effect 
of  the  disaster  on  the  earning  power  of  the 
recipient  houaetaolda. 

House  Amendment 

No  comparable  pronaloii. 

Oonfennoe  Bubetltutc 

Same  as  the  provisions  of  tbe  Senate  bin. 
Legal  terviceM 
Senate  Bill 

tlie  Director  would  be  authorlaed  to  pro- 
Tide  needed  legal  aerrloes  to  low-income  In- 
dividuals, with  advloe  and  a»tl stance  of  ap- 
propriate Federal  agencies  and  State  and 
local  bar  associations. 

Houae  Amendment 

No  comparable  provlaioD. 

Oonference  Stxbetltute 

Provides  that  whenever  the  Dtrector  deter- 
mines that  low-Income  Individuals  are  un- 
able to  secure  legal  services  adequau  to  meet 
their  needs  as  a  consequence  of  a  major  dis- 
aster, consistent  with  the  goals  of  the  pro- 
grams authorised  by  this  Act.  the  Director 
shall  assure  that  such  programs  are  ooo- 
ducted  with  tbe  advice  and  asalstance  of  ap- 
prt^rl&te  Federal  agencies  and  State  and 
local  bar  associations.  The  conferees  intend 
the  authority  granted  by  thla  aectlon  to  ba 
confined  to  the  aecurmg  of  benefits  under 
this  Act  and  clalma  arising  out  of  a  ma)or 
disaster. 

Unemplofwunt  anUtmmet 
BUl 


The  Preeldent  would  be  auOkorlaed  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  thoae  indivldoals  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  a  zna}or  disaster  who 
were  not  receiving  unemployment  oompeo- 
sation  or  private  Income  protection  inaxir- 
ance.  Any  aselatanoe  provided  under  thla 
section  could  not  exceed  the  number  ot 
payments  such  an  Individual  would  have  re- 
ceived If  be  had  been  qualified  for  State  un- 
employment eompenaatloii  payments. 
House  Amendment 

tfakes  permanent  law  the  oomparable  pro- 
vision of  the  Disaster  Belief  Act  of  1MB  on 
this  subject.  , 
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Couloreuce  Substitute 

S«me  »s  the  provuloua  at  tie  Seuit*  bUl 

iMiatmct  lo  commtMtia  lor  K»«  o/  Mi 

revenue 

BenftU  BUI 

1100.000,000  would  be  lUthorlMd  IM  »  0<»"- 

munlty  DU»slei  U»u  Fund  to  be  ««^"^»* 

S  tt.  Tre«ury.  Tble  Fund  "ould   pr^ 

lo«a  to  local  gowrmnenui  lor  use  I«^  ^ 

S.yment.  Md  outetandlng  bonded  ""»»- 
nees  2)  P«ylni  the  looel  »b»re  of  Pederml 
S^t-li-l^  p:V«M  n^jee^ry  lor  re«^- 
S^  ot  the  duSter  ere.,  end  3  f'°^^'^ 
»nd  maintaining  eesentlel  public  semow. 
.uch  u  lire  and  police  protection.  To  quellly 
'or  uu.  kind  of  lo«i.  a  local  goremment 
would  have  to  have  suffered  a  loes  of  more 
than  as  S  of  lt»  tax  base  or  such  a  subetantlal 
amount  that  It  could  not  otherwue  meet 
naTmenu  on  lt»  obllgatlone.  lla  matching 
Scarce  or  Ite  eaeenual  public  eervlces.  For  the 
first  two  jeara  these  loane  would  be  Inteseat 
free.  The  term  of  euoh  loan  may  be  of  euch 
duraUon  a»  oeceasary  but  not  to  exceed  30 
years.  _^ 

Loans  would  be  made  at  Intereet  rates 
specified  in  Sec.  234.  The  Prertdent  would  be 
authorized  to  defer  Initial  payments  on  such 
loans  for  five  yean  or  halt  the  term  of  the 
loan,  whichever  Is  lees. 

Loans  for  any  year  could  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  the  average  annual  tax 
received  by  the  local  government  for  the 
three  years  preceding  the  disaster  and  the 
accrued  property  tax  revenue  tor  each  of  the 
three  yeara  following  the  disaster. 

B<eductlon  of  tax  rates  and  tax  aeeeesment 
valuation  factors  In  edect  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster  would  be  prohibited  during  the 
three-year  period  after  the  disaster.  Such 
sums  as  the  President  might  determine  nec- 
essary could  be  transferred  to  the  Fund 
from  /H^efar  rsllsf  appropriations.  Interest 
and  principal  payments  on  loans,  as  well  as 
any  other  moneys,  property  or  assets  derived 
from  operauons  of  this  section  would  be 
deposited  In  the  Pond. 

This  Pxind  would  furnish  moneys  for  all 
loans,  expenses  and  payments  for  operations 
under  this  section.  At  least  once  each  fiscal 
year  any  Interest  on  the  average  amount  of 
appropriations  accumulated  as  capital  In  tbe 
Fund,  less  the  average  undisbursed  cash  bal- 
ance In  the  fund  during  year,  would  be  paid 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 
The  rate  of  such  Interest  could  not  exceed 
that  charged  for  loans  from  the  Fund.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  could  defer  Interest 
payments  but  Interest  would  be  charged  on 
such  deferred  payments.  Should  the  Presi- 
dent at  any  time  determine  that  the  moneys 
tn  the  Disaster  Loan  Fund  exceeded  present 
or  any  reasonable  prospective  requirement*, 
he  could  transfer  the  excess  to  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury  or  to  his  disaster  reuef 
appropriations. 

House  Amendment 
This  seetum  would  authorlie  the  President 
to  maloe  grants  to  any  local  government, 
which,  as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  has  suf- 
fered a  subataatlal  loss  of  property  lax 
revenue  (both  real  and  personal) .  The  limita- 
tions placed  upon  these  grants  are:  (1)  They 
may  only  be  made  for  the  tax  year  In  which 
iHeaBtfr  occurred  and  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing two  tAi  years.  (2)  Th«  grant  ahaQ  not 
exceed  the  difference  between  the  annual 
average  of  all  property  tax  revenues  received 
during  the  three  tax  year  period  Unmedlately 
preceding  the  tax  year  In  which  the  major 
disaster  occurred  and  the  actual  property  tax 
revenue  received  lor  the  tax  year  In  which 
the  disaster  occurred  and  for  each  of  the  two 
succeeding  tax  years.  (3)  There  must  be  no 
reduction  In  tax  ratee  and  tax  assessment 
evaluation  factors  of  the  local  government.  If, 
however,  there  has  been  such  a  reduction,  a 
grant  may  stlU  be  made  for  the  year  or  years 


when  such  reducOon  Is  In  effect,  but,  the 
President  shall  use  the  tax  rates  and  tax  as- 
sessment factors  In  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster  without  reducuon  In  order  to  deter- 
mine revenues  which  would  have  been  re- 
ceived. These  revenues  will  then  be  used  in 
calculating  the  difference  ns  the  basis  of  de- 
termining the  grant  Instead  of  the  actual 
revenues. 

Conference  Substitute 


Same    as    the    provisions    of    th»    House 
ruuendment. 


ri7nber  sole  conlracfj 
Senate  BUI 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  be  authorised 
by  subsection  (a)  txj  reimburse  timber  sale 
contractors  or  U)  arrange  lor  road  and  trail 
construction  and  restoration  costs  Incurred 
in  restoring  roads,  previously  authorlied  by 
oontracta  for  the  purchase  of  timber,  which 
had  been  damaged  by  major  disasters.  If  the 
estimated  coet  of  euch  additional  conslruc- 
Uon  would  exceed  (I)  H.OOO  for  sales  under 
one  million  hoard  feet,  or  (2)  tl  per  thousand 
board  feet  for  sales  of  one  to  three  million 
board  feet,  or  (3)  »3,000  for  sales  over  three 
mUUon  feet,  the  Increased  coet  would  be 
borne  by  the  United  SUtes. 

If  the  Secretary  determined  that  damages 
were  so  great  that  restoration,  reconstruc- 
tion or  construction  would  not  be  practical 
under  the  above-cited  sharing  arrangement, 
subsection  (h)  would  authorize  him  to  can- 
cel the  contract. 

VlThenever  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termined that  the  sale  of  timber  from  na- 
tional forest  would  aasUt  In  construction  of 
a  damaged  area,  or  would  assist  In  sustaining 
the  area^  economy,  or  was  necessary  to  sal- 
vage the  value  of  the  damaged  timber,  sub- 
section (0)  woiUd  authorize  him  to  reduce 
to  7  days  the  required  minliniim  period  of 
advance   notice  of  sale. 

Subsection  (d)  would  authorlM  the  Di- 
rector to  make  granU  to  States  or  poUtloal 
subdivisions  to  remove  damaged  timber  from 
privately  owned  lands,  and  such  States  or 
political  subdivisions  In  turn  would  be  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  the  actual  expenses  of 
persons  who  remove  damaged  timber  but  not 
In  excess  of  the  salvage  value  of  the  tim- 
ber. 

House  Amendment 
Would  continue  In  effect  as  permanent  law 
comparable  provisions  in  the  Disaster  Belief 
Act  of  1909. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  as  the  Senate  provision. 
Public  land  enfrirmdn 
Senate  BUl 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  au- 
thorized to  give  any  pubUo  land  entryman 
additional  time  to  comply  with  teqxUrements 
of   law   In   connection   with   a   pubUc  land 
entry  In  any  state  affected  by  a  major  dis- 
aster If  the  Secretary  found  that  because  of 
a  major  disaster  the  entryman  was  unable 
to  comply  with  such  requlrejnent. 
House  Amendment 
Would  repeal,  effective  December  31.  1070. 
the  comparable  provision  In  the  Disaster  Be- 
lief Act  ot  1069. 

Oonference  Substitute 
Contains    no    provision    on    this    subject 
matter. 

Minimum  atandordl  /or  rtrucfure 
resforaffon 
Senate  BlU 
Subsection   [a)    would  require  tiiat  mini- 
mum standards  of  safety,  decency  and  san- 
itation, OS  prescribed  In  regulations  by  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban   Develop- 
ment, and  current  building  codes  and  spec- 
IflcaUons,   be  applied  to  the   building,   re- 
pair   or    rehabUlutlon    of    any    residential 
structure  In  a  major  disaster  area  carried  out 
with  the  aid  of  loans  or  grants  from  Fedenl 


agendea  or  reUef  organteatlons.  The  Secre- 
tary would  further  be  authorized  to  consult 
with  other  officials  In  Federal,  State  or  local 
govemmenw  to  carry  out  the  purpoee  of  the 
section  and  to  have  the  necessary  flexlbUlty 
to  be  consistent  with  requirements  of  other 
applicable  building  regulations,  codes  and 
programs. 

House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
Provides  that  no  loan  or  grant  made  by  a 
relief  organliatlon  operating  under  the  su- 
pervision ot  the  Director  of  OEP  for  repair- 
ing, restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing  a 
residential  structure  In  a  major  disaster  are« 
Is  to  be  mode  unless  the  structure  wlU  be  so 
repilred.  restored,  reconstructed,  or  replaced 
in  accordance  with  the  applicable  standards 
ot  deceucv  and  aaniutlon  and  In  conformity 
with  applicable  building  codes  and  spedftca- 
tlons. 

redtral  IttciUtta 

Senate  BOl 
Upon  the  PrMldenfs  determlnaUon  that 
repair  reconstruction,  restoration  or  replace- 
ment of  tacUlUes  owned  by  the  United 
States  was  so  Important  and  urgent  that  It 
could  not  reasonably  be  deterred  pending  en- 
actment of  specific  authorizing  legislation 
or  the  making  of  an  approprlaUon,  he  could 
authorize  any  Federal  agency  to  repair,  re- 
construct, restore  or  replace  any  facllltlea 
daniaged  or  destroyed  la  a  major  disaster 
that  were  under  lU  Jurisdiction.  This  work 
could  begin  notwithstanding  a  lack  or  In- 
sufflclency  of  funds  where  such  lack  or  InstB- 
ttclency  could  be  remedied  by  the  transfer.  In 
accordance  with  law,  of  funds  appropriated 
for  another  purpoee. 

House  Amendment 


No  comparable  provision. 

Oonference  Substitute 
Same  us  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bUl. 
State  and  local  poiernment  lacUitUl 
Senate  BUl 
The  President  would  be  authorlxed  to  make 
contributions  to  states  or  local  communiues 
for  repairing,  restoring,  recOEStrucUtig  or  re- 
placing damaged  portions  of  pubUc  faoUlues 
belonging  to  Slate  or  local  governments,  in- 
cluding flood  control,  navigation.  Irrigation, 
reclamaUon,  public  power,  sewage  treatment 
and  oollecUon.  water  supply  and  distribu- 
tion   watershed  development,  airport,  non- 
Federal-ald  street,  road  or  highway,  and  any 
other  essential  faculty  damaged  by  a  major 
disaster.  Such  Federal  contribution  could  not 
exceed  60%  ot  the  net  ooet  of  restoring  such 
faculty   to  Its   predlsaster   capacity   and  In 
conformity  with  applicable  codes  and  spad- 
flcatlons. 

The  President  could  also  make  contribu- 
tions to  states  or  local  governments  In 
amounts  not  In  excess  of  50%  of  the  net  coet 
of  restoring  such  public  faciutles,  which  were 
In  the  process  of  coruitructlon  when  damaged 
or  deetroyed,  to  substantially  their  oondlOon 
prior  to  the  disaster  and  of  completing  con- 
strucUon  not  performed  before  the  dlsaater 
to  the  extent  that  the  Increase  In  ooat  over 
the  original  conatructlon  coet  was  attributa- 
ble to  changed  conditions  caused  by  the 
disaster. 

House  Amendment 
Kevlsee  secUon  S(d)  of  PL  81-876  to  pro- 
vide that  Federal  contributions  for  perma- 
nent repair  or  replacement  ot  public  facil- 
ities of  State  and  local  governments  shoU  not 
exceed  the  net  cost  of  restoring  euch  facu- 
lties, using  the  basis  of  design  of  the  facu- 
lties as  they  existed  immediately  prior  to  the 
disaster,  but  In  conformity  with  current 
codes  and  specifications. 

Oonference  Substitute 
Seine  as  the  provision  of  the  Senate  bill, 
except  that  the  Federal  abare  Is  Increased 
from  60  to  100  percent  of  the  net  cost  of 
restoring  the  facility  on  the  basis  of  the  de- 
sign ct  the  faculty  aa  it  existed  Immediately 
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prior  to  the  disaster  and  In  conformity  with 
applicable  codes  and  sjwcl&catlons,  and  the 
definition  of  the  term  "public  faculty"  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  provision  Is  revised  to 
eliminate  the  concept  ot  "essential  pubUc  fa- 
cility" and  to  replace  It  with  the  more  specific 
language  of  "public  buUdlng,  structure,  or 
system,  other  than  one  used  exclusively  for 
recreation  purposes". 

Pnori(y    lo   certain    applicationa    fur   public 
lacMty   and   public  houttng  oisiatancc 

Senate  BUl 
The  President  by  proclamatluu  would  pre- 
scribe a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months  dur- 
ing which  processing  of  appUcailons  for  as- 
sistance would  be  given  priority  and  Immedi- 
ate assistance  under  the  following  Acts:  Title 
II  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1956.  or 
any  other  act  providing  aselstance  lor  repair, 
construction  or  extension  ot  public  facilities; 
the  United  statu  Housing  Act  of  1937  pro- 
Tiding  low-rent  housing;  Section  703  of  the 
HousLog  Act  ot  1964  providing  assistance  in 
public  works  planning:  Section  703  of  the 
Boualng  ""'^  Urban  Development  Act  of  10G5 
providing  grants  tor  public  faculties;  or  Sec- 
tlCMQ  300  of  the  ConeoUdated  Farmers  Home 
AdmlnlBuatlon  Act, 

Bouse  Ameudmeut 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  SubaUtutc 
Same  as  the  Senate  bUl, 

Relocation  ossisrance 
Senate  BUl 
This  eectlon  would  provide  that  no  person 
otherwise  eUglble  for   relocation   assistance 
payments   under  the  Housing   Act  of    .949 
would  be  denied  ellglbiuty  as  a  result  ot  a 
presldentlally  declared  major  disaster. 
House  Amendment 
The  House  had  a  similar  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
Provides  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  ot  law,  no  person  otherwise  eligi- 
ble for  any  kind  of  relocation  asslstanoe  pay- 
ment authorized   under  section   114  of  the 
Housing  Act   of   1940  shall  be  denied  such 
eUglblllty  as  a  result  of  his  being  tmable, 
because  ot  a  major  disaster  as  determined 
by  the  President,  to  reoocupy  property  from 
which  he  was  displaced  by  such  disaster. 
Technical  amendments 
Senate  BUl 
Makes  various  technical  amendments  In 
existing  laws  required  by  the  adopuon  ot 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  ot   1970. 
House  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  as  the  Senate  bUl  exoept  for  tech- 
nical amendments. 

Rejxal  0/  eiiiting  law 
Senate  BUl 
Repeals,  three  existing  disaster  laws:  the 
bsalo  I960  Act  (64  Stat.  1109),  the  Disaster 
BeUef  Act  of  1B66  (80  Stat.  1318)  except  tor 
Section  7  (Higher  Education  FaolUUes  As- 
sistance In  Disaster  Areas)  and  the  DlsAster 
BeUef  Act  of  196S. 

Bouse  Amenrtmimt 
No  comparable  provision. 

Oonfeience  Substitute 
Same  as  the  Senate  blU. 

Authorization  o/  appropriatlona 
Senate  BUl 
Exoept  as  provided  m  sections  306  and  341, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  would  be  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  as  would  be 
neeeaaary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

House    Amendment 
Mo  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
Does  not  contain  this  kind  of  authoriza- 
tion since  the  Act  Itself  authorizes  what- 
ever sums  are  needed  to  carry  it  out.  Pro- 


vides Instead  that  funds  aUocated  before  the 
date  ot  enactment  of  this  Act  under  a  Fed- 
eral-State Disaster  Agreement  tor  the  reUet 
01  a  major  dlsaater  as  defined  In  the  Act  of 
September  30,  1960  (PubUc  Law  876,  Eighty- 
first  Congress ) ,  and  not  expended  on  the 
date  of  eiutotment  of  this  Act  may  be  used 
by  the  Bute  to  make  payment.^  to  any  per- 
son for  reimbursement  ot  expenses  aotuaUy 
incurred  by  such  person  in  the  removal  ot 
debris  from  community  areas,  but  iu>t  to 
exceed  the  amount  that  such  expenses  ex- 
ceed the  salvage  value  ot  such  debris,  or  In 
otherwise  corrj-lng  out  the  purpoaea  of  such 
Act  of  September  30,  19&0.  or  this  Act. 

The  Inclusion  of  this  provision  Is  for  em- 
phasis only.  It  Is  not  in  any  way  to  be  con- 
strued as  liullcatlug  that  funds  heretofore 
authorized  for  expenditure  or  that  agree- 
ments, coniructs.  cliUms,  or  other  obUgatloiu 
ot  any  kind  presently  In  being  are  In  any 
way  to  be  affected  by  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

EfeetlM  date 

Senate  BUI 

The  Act  would  take  effect  Immediately 

upon  enactment,  except  that  sectlona   236 

(c).  337.  341,  3fi3(a),  and  334  would  take 

effect  as  of  August  1.  1969. 

House  Amendmeut 
Provides  that  the  benefits  of  this  aet,  and 
the  amendments  made  by  this  act.  ahaU 
apply  to  those  Presldentlally  declared  major 
disasters,  and  those  disasters  and  natural 
dlsaeters  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
SmaU  Business  Adrnliustratlon  which  oc- 
curred on  or  after  December  1.  1968.  In  the 
cose  of  any  such  disaster  which  occurs  on 
or  after  December  1,  1968,  and  before  tne 
date  ot  enactment  of  this  act,  the  eligible 
applicant  for  osslstance  shall  elect  to  re- 
ceive such  assistance  either  under  thla  set 
(Including  the  amendments  made  by  this 
act)  or  under  the  law  applicable  to  such 
disasters  which  occurred  prior  to  December  I, 
1968. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  as  the  provisions  of  Senate  bill. 
BoBzrr  E.  Joms, 
Jim  Wbiobt, 
Hasoij)  T.  Jobnsoh, 
Don  H.  CXiAlisiK. 
Faxs  ScBwmssi, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HR.  18515, 
DEPARTMENTS    OP    LABOR,    AND 
HEALTH,  EDUCATION,   AND  WEL- 
FARE APPROPRIATIONS,    1971 
Mr.  FLOOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  (»U  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HR.  18515) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1971.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  ot  the  man- 
ageis  on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
In  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentlemen    from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement, 
Mr.  FLOOD  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  conference  report  we 
bring  to  the  House  has  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Hoase  managers.  All 
signed  the  report  and  all  signed  without 
reservation.  This  is  readily  unden>tand- 
able — it  is  a  good  report.  If  adherence  to 
the  House  position  is  a  measure  of  merit, 
it  is  an  excellent  report.  We  were  even 
accused  of  violating  the  rule  of  comity — 
whatever  tliat  is — in  our  resolute  insist- 
ence on  a  much  tietter  than  even  break 
with  the  other  body. 

The  House  bUl  totaled  $18,834,663,000 
to  which  the  other  body  added  $41^851,- 
000.  In  conference  this  Increase  wsa  re- 
duced by  $270,121,500,  to  an  increase  of 
$144,729,500.  However,  the  Increase  of 
$144,729,500  Includes  two  items  that  were 
not  considered  by  the  House  because 
there  were  no  budget  requests  at  the  time 
the  House  acted.  These  are  the  Corpora- 
tion for  PubUc  Broadcasting  for  which 
$23,000,000  is  included  to  the  conference 
report,  and  activities  under  the  Federal 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  for 
which  $5,140,000  is  included.  I  feel  cer- 
tain we  would  have  carried  very  cloee  to 
these  same  amounts  in  the  House  bill  if 
they  had  been  considered  at  the  time  we 
acted.  Thus,  for  comparability  these 
amounts  should  lie  deducted  from  the 
$144,729,500.  This  makes  the  conference 
agreement  slightly  less  than  $116  million 
over  the  House  bill,  or  an  increase  of 
substantially  less  than  1  i>ercent.  Also, 
you  will  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  shows 
that  the  Senate  gave  up  over  two-thlnls 
of  the  net  amount  by  which  they  in- 
creased the  bill  over  the  House, 

Now  with  regard  to  the  President's 
budget.  You  caimot  talk  about  appro- 
priations for  anythtog  around  here  with- 
out someone  raising  the  question  of  how 
much  can  it  be  without  running  the  risk 
of  a  Presidential  veto.  I  am  not  as  wor- 
ried about  Presidential  vetoes  as  some 
people,  but  it  is  a  matter  to  be  consid- 
ered, of  course.  The  Senate  bill  was  $480,- 
137,000  over  the  President's  budget — 
half  a  billion  is  a  pretty  substantial  In- 
crease even  in  the  Labor-HEW  bill.  The 
appropriations  provided  by  the  confer- 
ence report  total  $18,969,352,500  or  only 
$310,015,500  over  the  President's  tnidg- 
et,  an  increase  of  just  over  1  percent. 
This  the  President  may  not  relish,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  will  nnd  It  too  dis- 
tasteful, especially  since  most  of  the  in- 
crease IS  in  the  health  area  and.  accord- 
ing to  what  he  said  in  his  last  press 
conference,  this  is  an  area  that  he  is  go- 
ing to  emphasize. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  discuss  the  Individual  Sen- 
ate amendments,  of  which  there  are  67. 
The  conference  report  and  the  explana- 
tion of  it  In  the  sutement  of  the  man- 
agers were  Sled  in  the  House  last  Fri- 
day and  have  been  available  to  Members 
ill  printed  form  for  a  UtUe  for  3  days.  In 
addition  we  have  prepared  a  detailed  ta- 
ble showing  pertinent  statistics  concern- 
ing every  appropriation  item  tn  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  appropriation  bill.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  that  table  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  SPEAKER,  Wlthoat  objection  It 
is  so  ordered. 
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CONFCtENCE  SUMHAIV 


ConfirMM 


Af«acy  and  ilMi 


Bwlnl 
WMb' 


197II     B(iil|«  1971 


DtPAIITMCNT  OF  IAB08 

Manpowar  AdfninlstrallM 


Manpowei  davalopnafit  and  Uaiiuflt  aelivt- 

ties _._ - J/l»,/*3,WW 

atanpowaT    AdmlBialratten.    aalartaa    aad  « ogi  joo  43.667  OOO 

TSH.»di.i.ii,;::::::":y:;2;-  •■-- -  <'••»":"»' 

n.«  .  A,p«.>«.tip  aM  T«-k»  ^^jjij^  ^^^ 

__ l«7J3O,0OO  ZOOllOOlOOO 

'1S3ii.ri«;::::;:::::;::;:;::::  ■(«>*»« «' 


J7«7.4»4.000       1744.04.1100     ■  J1.54«,O«.000    <  ll,SO4.7»4,0OO      +»7«9.0S,000 +J?57,30O,O0O +-»760.30«.000 -J41.900.000 


UaaapJoynant  canpanaatioa  fw  Fadaial 
anplayMS  ai>d  aa-aanica«aa  and  Inda 


42,165^000  42,165,555 

(lf,W5.000)  (1«.I35,000) 

(,|U.000  6,»S«,000 

200,100i000  200,100,000 

« "m" 

Graiito'Si'sta'htt'iof'tiialiipioyataot  wm- 

Kll^ito.'"!' .""'*"'"*"' .''"^'-      (««5."l"»)      (717.70O.O0O)      (717,700.000)  (717.700iOOO) 

UomHtotmrni  liuniaaca  Saraca.  salaias                                (4.274,000)        (4,274.000)  (4,274,000) 


42,I6S,000 
(1(,I3S,000) 


6.951.000 


-1 6.0(3.200 
(1(.>3S.OOO>.. 

-119.000.. 

+12.170,000  .. 


aad  aipafiscs. 

Total. 
Labor- 


(717.700,000)     (+51,92».000).. 
(4.274.000)       (+4,274,000).. 


nt_e3,M0 91>,2U.0O0        »9»,717,000        1,79>,»17.000        1.754,017.000       +917.163,200+755.791.000    +7(OJ0O.0O°      -41.900,000 


Ukoi-Hanaiaaiaal  Sanicaa  Adniabtratien. 
satafits  and  a 


17,169.000  16.SOO.0OO 


16.700.000 


+3,460.000 


-50,000        +100,000 


ffai*  and  LabH  Slaadards 

•ata  and  Later  Slandaids  Adminlslialion. 

ntotias  and  axpaaoai 

«aia   aad    Hoar   OMAib   lalartn   aad 

Ei^iRS    Viii^iwiriw'  dalM    and' 


14.146.600 
21,219.000 
60,116,000 


45.925.000 
109.100,000 


45.000.000 

C) 

ICS.900.000 


45.531.000 

(•) 

109.100.000 


45.212.500 
(•) 

109.100.000 


+31.065.900 
-2t.2U.000  . 
+49.6I4.00O  . 


-712,500        +212,500 


-311,500 


ToM.  Wiia  aad  Latat  StMidaids. 
Baiaaa  ol  Ulm  StaUsUi 

SaUfias  aad  axpaaaaaL 

Buiaau  ol  Intarnabonal  Labor  Aflajn 


Salartoa  and  aipamaa 

Spadal  lofaitn  corrancj  pnraai.. 


192.490,600         155,725,000         154.900.000  155431,000  155^112,500         +52,531,900 


-712.500  +212,500 


-311,S00 


24,675,000  27.579.000  26,150.000 


26.150.000 


26.150,000  +1.477.000       -1.429.000  . 


1J27,000 


1.49«l000 
75.000 


1.4W,000 
75^000 


l,4Mt0OO 
75,000 


1,490.000 
75.000 


-37.000  . 
+75^000. 


Ta4ai,  Baiaaa  ol  Intamabooal  Labor 
Altaiis-. 


l.SZr,000  1.565.00O 


+31.000  . 


Oka  ol  Uo  Satcilai 

Satorlaa  and  upaaaat 

Tn*l«adtraa*r... 

oacaallkaSacmary 

Satariaaaadaipanaaa. 

Trait  faadtraMfar 

Fodaial  aaatrad  caa«llaaea  aad  CKril 

pn«B,  lalariaa  aad  aapaana. . . 
TrMatiandliaaihf 

Total.  ODco  ol  Ika  Sacntao.. 

Total,  DopartmonI  of  Labof . . . 


6.596.900 
(UtOOO) 


5,994.000 
(157.000) 


5JI4.000 
(157.000) 


5Jt4.00O 
(iB.OOO) 


5.994.000 
(157.000) 


-712,000  . . 
(-5,000)  . 


6,149,000 

((M.(go) 


10,402,000 
(595.000) 


9.752.000 
(595.000) 


94U.0OO 
(595.000) 


9.912,000 
(595.000) 


,OBI) 


« 


« 


8 


};! 


+3.60.000 
(-9,000)... . 

-1.116.000  .... 
(-630.000).... 


590,000 


7,2(5,990 


10.402,000 


9,752,000 


9.tU.090 


9.112,000  +2.547.000 


-590.000 


+60.000  . 


1.0K.a5i40O      UU.542.0OO      lj0BJ6t.00O        2.011459  000        l>i9  040.500       +176,505,100    +752,499.500    +760,672,500     -42,319,500 


OtfAKTHtm  Of  HEALTH.  EDUCATIOII, 
AND  WaFADC 

Food  aad  0(06  AdialnlttalMa 
Food  and  drvicsatnl - -_ 

Enviroomaotal  HaoRh  Sarvlca 
Air  pollliboacoalTOI 


76445,732 


99,549,000  n;549,000 


90499,000 


»449.00O         +13401.26(  . 


Eooirooaaiilal  walrai. 


Oflko  of  no 


1  103.457.575  1 

K1I04O7475)) 

5^663.010 

«.W.0tO 


106.003.000         106.003.000 

■5S.92O.00O  524(0.000 

4.775.000  4444.000 


110403.000 
62.000,000 
4444400 


107453.000 
5(.720iOaO 
4444.000 


+4295,425        +1,750.000       +1,750,000 
+2,056,990        +24001000       +6,1401000 


-2.453.069 


-531.000  . 


-2.750.000 
-3410,000 


Total.  En*««al.l  H-tb  S«vlo..  ■{(!%§;:§)  |       "«.«»^«»         '«*'•«»  "'•'"■°«'  """■"° 

KoMi  Sorokaa  aad  laoatal  Hoam 
Adialairiralion 


+3.999.346        +4.019.100       +7490,000       -(.(BO.O0O 


Srial  ENaballn  Haaaliri  (MaOaW. 


ha^lb  ptanafaig  and  lorvkoa 


Truat  Fund  tfaoilor. 
IMonal  and  cMd  " 
•oiioaal  audical  pnfflM 

PootnoUs  «t  aod  <i(  tabic 


/  3544101(62  1 

■■\  (3614e((2) 

..  14417.000 

I  «S(B.oao 


O94«.000)t 


346,(56.000 

14,(23  000 
57.40.0(0 
247,17^000 
(4420l000) 
•2SS43(,000 


36>.5I(.000 
14423,000 
57,403400 

M7,17(.0OO 
(4420.000) 

aS4».ooo 

((,501000 


3904  K400 
144Z3400 
57,403400 

2SO.000.000 
(4.320l000) 

2S4S(.aDo 
iis.eeoiooo 


379416,000 
14423400 
5740.000 

247179000 
(4.120.000) 

2K6a.0O0 

10(402400 


+25495339     +32.9(1000     +11400lOOO      -1140(WOO 

-(4,000   

+14(10.000  

+404(^000 -1422400 

+2a.6io;6o6 +320.000 +32dii«»' ■■.■.".■.■.'.■."■.... 

+9.997.000      +IO1OOO.OOO      +IO.OOO1OOO        -(.49^000 
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Confcnaco  ocraaaMnt  Gaaiparod  oritta— 


A(OflCy  oad  itaai 


DEPAHTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE— Continood 

Haaim  Soryicos  and  Mantal  Haollh 
Adminisliation — Continuod 

Communicable  disoasos. 

Modical  iKilitias  conatniction 

ConUact  authoruation 

District  ol  Columbia  madlcal  facilttios 

Patiant  cara  and  spacial  haalth  sarvicot 

National  healtti  italistica 

Rotirad  pay  Dl  commisaioflod  officon  (in- 

dofinito) 

ORke  of  Uio  Administrator 


t4143(,000 
111,521.000 


(.SOOlOUO  I 

<HOOO,000)i 

7(4(24C(         79,nB,000 
9466.000  9419.000 


16,700.000 
10446.000 


19.501.000 
11.U2.000 


79,n9.000 
9,96(,000 


19,501,000 
11412.000 


(50.000i000 

•  205,224.078 
(34000,000) 

(») 


19.501,000 
11412,000 


|4343(,000 

u  196,521.000 
(30400.000) 

(") 


19,501,000 

ii4i%(ao 


+62,770.710      +12,400400      +I24O0.0OO 

+20.124.110    +107400400     +15.000400 

(+30.000.000)  (+30.000.000)  (+30,000.000). 

-J.500.000 

+926.732  

+3O240O 


+2401,000  . 
+0(7.000  . 


-Ii4(2.0<l 
-(,703471 


-2501(00  . 


Total.  Hoaltb  Sanicas  and  MoaUl 
Haaltb  Admiaistfotioo 


Consistinf  of— 
Dafinita  appropriations — 
Indofinita  appfopriabons.. 

National  Insbtutas  of  Haaltti 

Biotogics  SUndaida. 

National  Cancar  Insbbjta 


t(l;o1J:?SJ!8)l  '-^w.*"" 

UQ2S.ttS,970    1,23&.$S6,000 
31.617,000        34,324,000 


1,  SKQNtOOO        l,4S8,«S,07>        1.422^10^000      +aSi,  327,030      +152^30,000     +30,320.000    -  37,005,078 


l.MS.TICOOO 
34,324.000 


1.425,171,078 

34,324,000 


1,3I8,QM,000 

34.324.000 


+362.620,030      +1U,S3<]C000      +38,320,000  -37,085,078 
+2.707,000 


Nattoul  Hurt  am]  Lung  iMtitMto | 

NabonallnslilutoolDmUIRsMtreli | 

NatioMi  rnttllut*  of  AlUirttls  arxl  Mfltabohc  t 

Nati«Ml  li^mii*  of  NtBroia^  Diinscs  t 

andStroko ' 

rUtloMi  Institiita  ot  AlUrnr  and  Infoctmttt  \ 

OJtMSM I 

N«tionat    InstJtuta    of    Gtnoral    Meditai  I 

Sciance t 

National    Instttuti   of    CtiiM    HmWi    irxt 

Human  Owtlop'"*"* 

ftabonalEytlnttiUita 

Natfonil  Inititut*  ol  EnwrannMlal  HmHIi 

Sdmcos .--- -— » 

John  L  foarty  Initrnabonat  CoflW  tof  1 

Ad vancod  Study  in  tlio  Hoaltb  Sci«neo5....l 
Htalth  manpowtr { 

Oontal  hoallh - j 

RosMich  rnourcts - 

Ganoral  rasearch  and  stnrtetJ | 

Corulructjon    ot    health    aducalional.    ro- 
sufth,  and  llbranrfacilrtioi 

Nationat  Library  of  h 


BwMiRKs  and  laciiitws \ 

OAcaol  tha  Diradof 

Scitntifie  activitits  ovoraoos  (special  tor^n 

currer»cy  program) 

Paynint  of  ulei  insulficierKies  and  interest 

ioues - 

General  leseerch  support  |rants. 

Ganoral  researdi  and  tervtcts. 


1^237,000  I 

iBKSS' 

(1(0.4(6.00) 

1«LO«.000 

(17l,3n.500)l 

2(.754431 

O040(.>31)l 

131.761400  I 

(140,141,000  j 

97,319.000  I 

(IIB491.000)i 

97,551,000  I 

(100,496400)1 

14(494474  I 

"i?,Sfoa' 

(2«442400)! 
17473,000  I 
(1U2(.000)I 
2.791,000 


(2454400) 

2ibo!bwn 

(2)4.71(496) 
I)i 


10,942469  , 
(114404«9)i 


asasfiK  I 

(7^(5(.000)l 


(.640,000 
2(2,383,000 
171.747,000 
34.563.000 
132,152,000 
96472,000 
99419.000 
14(476.000 
93403,000 
254(6.030 
19.143.000 
2.664.000 
242434.000 

10.954.000 

.  63,701,000 

(») 


126.100,000 
19.769,000 


126iia0.000 
19.372.000  I 
(194(2.000)t 
1.615.000  I 

(1400.000)! 

7.541.341  1406,000 

3.455.000  32,444.000 

957.000  3.00400 

(57,677.000)      (45.977,000) 


(,O(,0U 
227.3S3.000 
171.479.000 

35457.000 
130.339,000 
100,107.000 
102449.000 
166.072  OOO 

94.436.000 
34,9(6,000 

20420.000 

3.582.000 
260.(34.000 

10.954.000 

66401.000 

0>) 

126.100.000 
19.769.000 


(430,090 
235.3(3,000 
203,479.000 

36.257.000 
140.339.000 
115407.000 
IIE.749.000 
171.07tOOO 

94.43(.000 
30496.000 

21420,000 

3.582.000 
332.650.000 

1I4I4.00O 

66401.000 

(") 

ISO.000.000 
22433.000 


(438.000 

230.383.000 

1(3.479.000 

35457.000 

13(43(400 

IO64O74OO 

102449,000 

166472400 

94,436,000 

304K,000 

20420.000 

3.582.000 

275434.000 

11414.000 

66.201.000 

('■) 

141. 100.000 
20,760.000 


8406400 

32.444.000 


3.00.000 

(60,700.000) 


(406.000 

32.444.000 

3.CB3.000 
(60.700.000) 
i>  15.000.000  . 


32.444.000 

3.00.000 
(60.700^000) 


+601.000 
+49,534,437 
+32445.000 
+6402.6(0 
+6.578.000 
+8.488.000 

+*jtnax 

+17477.726 

+18441,000 

+8,150.000 

+3.047.000 

+791.000 

+(24Nl(04 

+71.131 

+((401000 

-98,016.000  . 

+15.000,000 
+1497.000 
-1.61S.000  . 
+tU,(S>  . 

+28.9(9,000  . 


+2.126.000  

(+3,023.000)  (+14.723,010).. 


+198,000       _ 

+28.000.000  +3,000.000  -5.90(^000 
+21.732J0O     +15^0004000  -10.000,000 

+694.G00 -1,000.000 

+6.187.000 -2.«10,000 

+8,835.000       +5,00lt0a(     -10,000.000 

+3.O3«lO0O -500.000 

+17.696.000 -5,000,100 

+1,133.000  

+5400,000 

+777,000 -ijmftt 

+918.000  .  

+33.700,000      +15,000,000     -5^6.000 

+60.000  +(0400 

+2.500.000 


Oldoo 


+15.000.000      +15.000.000       -1490.000 
+1.000LOOO       +1.000.000       -1.4((.000 


-15.000.000 


Total,  National  Instibitasof  Hoaltb.. 

Ofllco  of  Education 
Elamantar>  and  Sacondary  Education... 
Social  and  Rahabilitation  Sarvica 

Granb  to  SUtas  lor  public  asaisUncc 

Work  incanbiioa 

Assistanca  to  ropatriatad  U.S.  nationals... 

Rahabilitation  Mrvicos  and  tacilitios 

Mantal  rotardabon...  - 

Matamal  and  child  haalth  and  a 


(     1,4234«(.474      1.542.03(400 
i  (1.511.770474) 

1434.739,000 

1.105.979,000 

1,6H799.000 

+2(5.132.526   +146.760.000 

+54,060,000 

-117,l(0l0Oa 

a  70,400,000 

-70^400.000 

PrORtama  for  tho  acloo.. 

Jaaooilo  daUndooaqr  prosoatlcn  and  conlnl. 

Rasaafch  and  traloin(. 

Cooporativa    raaoaiah    or    domonstratlon 

Socta^nd'  rahabihution  'oetivltiot  ovarsaaa 

(spadal  foralln  cunaaqr  pn(iam) 

Saiartoaand  axpanaas 

Trust  land  tronstar 


7.49(404,000 

102,000.000 

(120.090.000) 

600.000 

(700.000) 

40499.000 

(4(4.7(3400) 

33.(70,000 

(37.000.000) 

277403,000 

(2(24(7.000) 

27,790,000 

(34(0,000) 

IOLOOO,000 

:S(,7O4.00O 

(60,000.000) 

11,219.000 

(11.500.000)! 


2.000.000 

33402.528 

<a(0.000) 


11(51450,000 
170.000.000 

C) 

571,640,000 

(•) 

32.000.000 
15.000.000 
11.435.000 

m 

74OO1OOO 

37439.000 

090.000) 


8.(51450.000 
120,000.000 

C) 
566.640.000 

m 
m 

32,000.000 
15,000.000 
75.435.000 

(•) 

4.000.000 

35,067.000 

C390.000) 


9,651450,000       845145O1OOO    +1,1S3,(4(.000 


99.000.000 

(") 

579.140,000 

(*> 

m 

34.650.000 
15,000,000 
79,435,000 

m 

4.000.000 

33,000.000 
^390.000) 


9(000.000 

570490.000 
00 

Tunm 

15.000.000 
7«.435,000 

00 

4.000.000 

34467.000 

(390.000) 


-4.000.000     -72.000.000     -22.000.000 _ 

-600.000 - 

+106.9S2.000       -1450.(00       +3,750.(00       -(.750.000 

-33470.000 

-277403,000 

+5.0(1.000     +1.(50.000     +1.(50.000     -inn/m 

+S.990.000  

+17.731.000 


-s.oooiooe     +i.n<i,(0( 


-XQOOlOOO 


-11.219.000  _ 

+2.000LOOO        —3.000.000 
+5(4.472       -3,37iO0O  ""  -1.(09:000       +1.067,000 
(+30.000) 


Total,    Social 
SOfviea 


and     RababllllaUon 


I  8,519459.528  I 
{(8;S48,516,S2S)i 


9.566,4(4.000      9.500,092^000        9,495.175.000       9.483.492.000        +9(4,232.472     -82.972.000     -16.600.000     -II4O.OOO 


FootnoUa  at  end  of  table. 
OXVI ^Mte— Fait  SI 
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COHFUtNCE  SUMMAHY-CoilUiiMd  ^ 


AiMQlndUn 


aucltd' 


COiifSTBnu 
igrWDwnl 


Conlnnci  ufMioMt  cii«i|»i»il  ««>— 
1970      8iid(ll  1971  Hom 


DEPARTMENT  Of  HEAIIH.  tDUCAriON. 
AND  WELFARt-Conhntiwl 
Socnl  SioirTly  Adminislfalwo 

rmrniii  to  -ktV  1 — "T  -"■ '  '■-^ j2,SB.«a6.oi» 


,., — ittST »*!«<>  "nict  ciml.t!^. 

PniMiils  fM  »«'*'>«<"*" '"I  •«•» 

Spaci»(  bereftti  to(  disawed  0)*l  minetl 

Umitttion  on  i»l»rtM  ii«l  eip«ns« 

LimiOUjn  on  caniuiielion — 

Total,  Soctll  Sicurtty  Adffliilistrltion. 

SpKijI  Initttutions 

AlMficu  PtinSni  Houn  tec  Bie  Blind 

NaMMl  TK>ll»C4l  InslituH  lor  Ulo  DmI.... 

«od«  SKSitdaiy  SdiMl  loi  Ui<  M  ■  -  -  -, 

mut  StoMMil  SckMl  K»  tti<  Out,  st- 
ories Md  «xp«flS*s — ,     ./--^--i-.!:- 

■odol  Socoaduy  Sclmol  lo'  O"  «•'.  ^"^ 
itnicbon 

GallntfMCollatt    -  --: 

GalUodil  Collofe,  ulafioo  >nd 

SaHauddt  CoUfO.  CMxtnxOOA 

Howard  Univ«(lity -_- 

Howard  Unl.or»t»,  aUnoajiid 

Howard  Umvarsty.  eOBitnielioa 

Fraadman'i  Howrtai 

Tom 

onca  oi  cnad  Da«*«mot.... 
Dopartmaotal 


Offca  ol  Crvil  Itidib 
Tnm  l»ad  lianlar. 


SI,MS,<13.D0O 
1IK.0O0.IXO 
3«.151.00<J 
10.000.000 


t2.»9.nE.oao  -)-S2.»>.aw.ooo  . 
(") 


Odea  «•  »«S«n«irij.  iau»iai  aid  tapaMM. 

Trait  load  IraaciM....-^.-;;;^^;-- 

Offica  of  CaanaoaUy  and  Fla«  SardCM. 

salirtts  aad  axpansai  

Traosfan ■-- 

oaca  al  lU  Canvnota'.  sHailaa  aod  ai- 


Tmt  laad  Inailai ;  .i^    \i  . 

Ottka  tl  AdnloWiataa.  labrias  aad  i 


saU.5O0 
(IM.OO0) 


6.(29.000 

(3n.oa(i) 

5.304.90(1 

(2.1».000) 

1U1^700 
(2.06O.00O) 

5,73«.20C 
(350.000) 


7,927.000 

(947.000) 

37.070000 

(5.955.000) 

Si 


"fSS-t;;:;::;-::;: ::-::;:::::::  _(:>woo^ 


s 


7.927.0OO 
(947  000) 

a.174.000 

7.927.000 
(947.000) 

JtlOO'.OOO 
(5.725.000) 

».ioo.ood 

(5.725.000) 
<•) 

35.100.000 
(5725.000) 

ffi 

S! 

s 

ffi 

S 

}? 

i 

S 

^ 

8? 


ffl 


+2.013.500  . 
(+91.000)-. 

+a!i».™' 

(+5725.000) 
-tt29000  -. 

(-J99000)... 

-5.304.900  ._ 
(-2.325.000).  . 

-11.912.700  ... 
(-2.0(0.000).-. 

-5734.200  .. 
(-350.000)-. 
-1,401.500  ... 

-2.895,900  -. 
(-l.39t.000).- 


-i.97aaDo ... 
(-i3ano).-. 


X 


Tatal.  dapartmanlat  nuRacaiaant 

Total  Oopartmant  o<  HaalU^  Edaca- 
tlon,  aad  Watlara 

Coftsnting  ol — 
Dafinite  appfopriatjonl- - 
Indafiatia  appropriatJoM 


39.491.700 


43.974.000 


43.027.000  +3,535,300       -1,970,000  . 


-947,000 


)  13.379.951.535  1  jj  357  955  OOt  15,4«.915.00« 
l(13.526.649.035)i 

13  34A-234  b3i     15  323A31.00O  15.452.591,000 

•31*17:006        •1454:000  34.324.000 


19.216  575.079      IS.57O.772.00O    +2,190*0,465    +212,917.000     +«3,957,000    -645,903,078 
5.b36,4«.000     +2.199.213.465    +212.817.000      +83.857,000    -645.9(3,078 


16.182,251,078 
34,324.000 


+2.707.000  . 


RELATED  AGENCIES 


HatfcHUl  Labof  R«Utlor:s  Bttard 

Katioiul  Madiatiofl  Board 

Railroad  RelifOfnenl  Board: 

Payfrant  lor  mililary  servKa  credlti- 

Umitatran  on  u!ari«  and  fipeoies 

Fadaial  Kadialiao  and  (Maltum  S«'»*a- 
Unilad  Sbtas  Soldrets    Home  (trust  tliOd 
apofapnaten); 
Opalalton  and  marntanancc 
l^pilalartar.  ..--      .  - 

(Niaa  al  Cceaoailc  Opportunity- 

Fadanlladiatiaa  CaancO - 

PnHdaaTs     Caiaailttaa     en     CoimiMl 

iRtorasts .,;.-;.:--  ■■ 

national  t>)mminion  00  Pronuci  iatety  -. . 
PreMdanfs  CouncI  on  Youth  Opportanrty..- 
(^t).n«t  (>»inmttlaa   On   Opporlanitias  tot 

Spaniili-Spaalilai  Paopla -  -  ,■ 

Paymant  lor  tha  (^ipotatiwi  lai   Pubta 

Biaadcastint 

Co«tsirtin|ol— 

Oafinitaapptopriatiaiu.-. 

li^etinita  appf onriations 

Nall«>«l  Cradit  Union  Adminiit/ation 


39.039.950 
2.353.000 

19.206.000 

(16,462.000) 

^027.000 


37,930,000 
2,394,000 

19,969.000 

(16.140.000) 

9,509,000 


39,430,000 
2,394,000 

19.969.000 
(16740.000) 

9.SO9.0OO 


9. 529.000 

170.000 

1,948.000.000 

132.000 

470,400 

1.498.200    -. 

300.000 

637.COO 

15.000.000 

(15,000.000) 


9.922.000 
128.000 

2.080.200.000 
144.000 

8iojni 
"  m,im" 

975.000 

la  22,500.000  . 

(20.009.000).. 
(2.500.000) 

500.000  .- 


9.622.000 
129.000 

2.046.200.COO 
144.000 

810.000 

mooo 

675.000 


39,430.000 
2.J94.00O 

19,969,000 

(16.740,000) 

9,509,000 


9.922.000 

129.000 

•  900.401000     r 

144.000 

910.000 

300:000  ' 

675.000 

27.500.000 

<22,500.000> 

(5.009.000) 

500.000  . 


39.430.000 
2.394,000 

19.969.000 

(16.740.000) 

9,508.000 


9.822.000 

129.000 

■  1.323.400.000 

144.000 

810.000 

300.000  . 

G75.COO 

23.000.000 

(20.000.000) 
(3,000.000) 


-)  391.050 
+41.000  - 


+763.000  . 
(+278,090).. 


+293.000  - 
-42.000   . 
-624.600.000 
+12.000  - 

+339,600  . 
-I,«9»200  . 


+139,000  . 

+8.000.000 

(+5.000.0001 
(+3.000.000) 


r  1,500,000 


:j»"9niib6  -niaijb;biio""+«3.()oo,oo« 


+500,000      +23,000,000  -4,500,000 

(                 )  (+20,000.000)  (-2J00.00O) 

(+50O.0OO)    (^3.000.000)  (-2.MO.0OO) 

-500.000  .--  -SOO.0OO 


TBial.faiatad 


^0«5.2S1.550 
2.045.251.550 


2.1(4*10.000 


2.192^90.000 
2.5O0.O0O 


699*00,000    +419.090.000 

1*26  590  000        -618.671.550    -755J0O.O0O    -7ia.MO.0O0    +42O.OM.000 
■    3.000  «0  +3.000.000  +500.000      +3.000.000       -2.009.000 


2.I2J.390.000        1.0I1.S90.000        1.429.590.000       -615.621,550    -755,300.000 

2.129,390,000        1,OOMJJOOO 
5.090.000 


Cfaad  Mat,  apprepriaHcas 

Footnoto  at  Mid  at  tatda. 


I    16  517.639.485  18.759.377.000    19.924.663.000 
(  (16.'664.435.985) 


19.239.514.079      19.969.392.500    +2.451.754.015    +210.015.500    +144.729,500    -270.121.579 
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OEPARTMEIITS  Of  LABOR.  AND  HEALTH.  E0UCAT10N,  AHO  WaFAKE  AND  REUTEO  ACENCItS  APPROPRIATION  BILL  19n  (H  J.  18515)  HEW  BU0Gn(OBll(aTIOKAL)  AUTHO«ITT-Oo«Bn«od 

CONFEKENCE  SUHMARY-CoaUnliad 


Aiaacy  aod  dam 


1970 

anactadi 


Coniatanca  af  laemanl  comparad  a 
1970      Badiat  1971  Hous 


Grand  totai-Cantiaiiad 

'^oS.n'iwSwopriations (16.4J6.021.485  J18.722.553.000  Jiaj90.339.UOO    J19.200.190.078    J18*32.06».b00  +S2,«6,!I47,015  +»2».5I5.5J0  +«I41.729.500  -J268.I21.OT 

Indadnile  apptopnatiors 31,617,000  36*24.000  34,324.000  39,324.000  37,324.000  +5,707,(«)0  +500.000       +3.000.000       -2.000.000 

Grand  total,  contract  aotliomatioM-  -,_ -- 30.000.000  30iOOO.0OO         +30.000.000      +30.000.000      +30.000.000 

Grand  toul.  now  lMd£at(obliKational) 
authority 


16.517,638,485  18,759.377,000    19.924.663.000      19.269.514.078      19*99,392.500    +2.491,754,015    +240.015.500    +174.729.500    -270.121.579 


I  liKludas  supplamantal  approi>rialions.  1970  approprialiont  ara  adjusted  to  reflect  ttie  Irmiu- 
tion  conUinad  In  section  410  ol  Publk  Law  91-204.  Wtiara  a  1970  appropriation  has  been  reduced 
In  the  Bdmimstiaiion  ot  this  limitation,  the  amount  carried  in  the  act  is  shown  in  parentheses 
directly  unjti  the  reduced  figuie. 

:  Includes  an  amendment  contained  in  S-  Ooc.  91-97  and  a  proposed  supplemental  loi  fiscal 
year  1971  contained  in  H.  Ooc.  91-404. 

'  Includes  J902.000.000  (or  work  and  trainii,g  activities  previously  contained  in  Ontce  ot  Economy 
Opportanity  budget  estimates. 

•  Includes  9760,100.000  tor  work  and  ttamtng  activitws  previously  cooUIMd  in  OKko  ot  Economic 
Opportunity  budget  astimalas. 

*  Included  under  "Manpower  Adaiinislration.  salaries  and  expenses"  and  "Unemployment 
Insurance  Service,  salaries  and  expenses"  In  the  1971  estimates. 

*  Included  under  "Wage  and  Labor  Sundards  Administration,  ulartas  and  expenses"  in  the 
1971  estimates. 

'Included  under  "Manpower  Adminittration,  sataiics  ai<d  expenses.  wage  and  Labor 
Standards  Administration,  salaries  and  expenses."  and  "Salaries  and  expenses."  Office  ct  the 
Solicitor  in  tha  1971  esumates. 

■Includes  budget  amendment  ot  95.140.000  (S.  Doc.  91-97)  which  House  did  not  considei. 

•  Formerly  budgeted  under  "Maternal  and  ctiild  health  and  welfare"  and  "Salaries  and  ex- 
penses." Social  RabahiliUtion  Service. 

••  Includes  J15.O0O,ti0O  lor  District  oi  Columbia  medical  lauliues. 

II  J15,000.000  inchided  under  "Medical  tacihtias  construction". 
1-  IrKluded  under  "Research  resources"  in  1971  estimates. 


u  To  support  NIH  teseaith  activllies  at  the  laboratory  aod  lupponlng  lacililies  at  Foft  Detrick 
Frederick,  Md. 

1*  Follow  Througti  program  previously  contained  in  OITice  ot  Economic  Opportunity  budgtl 
estimates. 

II  Included  under  "Grants  to  Stales  lor  public  assistance    tn  the  1971  estimates. 

u  Included  under  "RehabillUtion  services  and  lacililies"  in  tha  1S71  estiioates. 

It  Included  under  "Malernal  and  child  health."  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administra 
lion.  "Grants  10  SUlas  tor  public  assistance."  and  "Office  ot  Child  Davetopnvent.'"  OtTica  ol  the 
Seuetary  m  the  1971  estimates 

la  Included  under  "Rasoaich  and-tratalng"  m  the  1971  estimates 

II  Incladad  imdH  "rntmMs  a  aacial  security  trust  funds"  in  the  1971  estimates 

M  Opon^ntfad:  aMBaoons  aatliofizad  Is  be  chsrgeo  to  subseouem  appropriations 

'  Includad  tuim  'VadatSacmdaty  School  fm  the  Deal"  ir.  the  1971  estimates. 

:>  Inclodad  indat  "tallaadal  College"  in  the  1971  estimates. 

a  Included  undai  "Htmaid  Unhrarsity"  in  the  1971  estimates. 


M  includes  9398,000,000  tar  Hoadifart  program  previously  contained  in  Otlce  ot  Economic 

lotfgamwuiaa. 
11  Incjudad  uaSai  "OeiiartaefiUI  Managaaient"  in  tha  1971  asumatas. 


Opportunity  bad] 


»  ReflecU  trantlar  al  warfc  aitd  training  acthrities  la  tha  Daparmefit  ol  Leber  and  child  daveWfi- 
ment  pri«rams  M  the  Dapartmaot  ol  Health.  Education,  and  WaHara. 
n  Reflects  tnasfer  ol  work  aad  UailMng  aclivitias  la  the  Depaitnant  ol  Labor. 
•  Propoiad  supplamaMal  Iw  flical  year  1971  OL  Doc  91-404)  whxh  House  did  not  cans-dei. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FL<X)D.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ullnol*. 

Mr.  YATES.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
me  hoBT  much  has  been  approved  by  the 
conferees  under  the  Hill-Burton  Act  for 
construction  of  hospitals  and  related  fa- 
cilities? 

Mr.  FIXX)D.  I  cannot  say  the  exact 
figure  from  the  top  of  my  head,  but  the 
staff  will  locate  It  lor  me  in  a  very  few 
seconds.  It  is  close  to  $200,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  While  that  information  Is 
being  looked  up,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
tome? 

Mr.  FLOOD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  enjoyed  the  gen- 
tleman's presentation  very  much. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  We  always  enjoy  each 
other's  remarks,  even  though  we  have 
differing  opinions  on  many  things. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Stripped  to  the  running 
gears,  this  conference  report  is  *144.7 
million  above  the  figure  as  the  bill  left 
tlie  House;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FL(X>D.  Quite  correct.  May  I  say 
to  my  friend,  if  I  knew  the  proper  tri- 
bunal to  apply  to  I  would  ask  that  this 
be  declared  a  minor  miracle. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  would  hope  for  a 
major  miracle. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Now,  to  return  to  the 
question  raised  by  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois. To  the  gentlenian  from  Illinois  I 
say,  the  figure  Is  $196,521,000.  if  you 
include  the  amount  of  »15,00O.OO0  ear- 
marked (or  the  District  of  ColimiblB 
under  the  authority  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  Medical  Facilities  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
lor  giving  me  this  information. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  further 
answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
beyond  the  S196  million  for  Hill-Burton 
we  also  accepted  Senate  language  which 
would  provide  for  $30  million  additional 
for  public  hospitals 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  dlsUn- 
gulshed  chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW 
Subcommittee  that  the  House  conferees 
did  a  good  job  In  persuading  the  Senate 
conferees  to  give  up  over  two-thirds  of 
the  unbudgeted  amounts  added  to  this 
bill  by  the  Senate.  I  would,  however,  like 
to  add  a  couple  of  points  to  place  this 
conference  report  in  better  perspective. 

First,  as  I  mentioned  the  other  day, 
this  bill  is  i-eally  a  much  greater  increase 
over  the  Presidents  budget  than  the  $210 
million  which  shows  on  the  surface. 
Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate 
adopted  the  provision  requested  in  the 
budget  which  would  limit  Federal  pay- 
ments for  administration,  staff  training, 
and  social  services  in  connection  with 
welfare  programs  to  a  10-percent  in- 
crease over  the  1970  payment.  Failure 
to  include  tliis  limitation  adds  another 
$217  million  over  the  Piesident's  budget. 
So  we  are  really  talking  here  about  on 
appropriation  bill  which  is  more  than 
$425  million  over  the  current  budget  re- 
quest, although  to  be  perfectly  kosher  we 
should  anticipate  another  budget  amend- 
ment to  take  care  of  this  $217  million  that 
will  be  required  before  the  end  of  this 
current  fiscal  year. 

Second,  the  appropriations  in  this  bill 
exceed  the  1970  approprlaUons  by  sa- 
most  $2.5  billion.  That  is  an  increase  of 
about  15  percent,  about  $1.1  billion  of 
tliat  increase  is  for  public  assistance,  in- 
cluding medicaid.  We  already  know  that 
the  amount  in  the  budget  request  for 
public  assistance  is  inadequate  based  on 
estimates  which  are  coming  In  from  the 
States,  and  that  there  will  tiave  to  be  a 
substantial  supplemental  appropriation 
for  1971.  Exactly  bow  large  it  will  be,  we 


do  not  know  as  yet.  I  bring  this  up  to 
emphasize  that  the  $2.5  billion  increase 
in  this  bill  is  by  no  means  tbe  full 
amount  which  we  are  going  to  appropri- 
ate in  fiscal  year  1971  for  the  agencies 
covered  by  this  bill. 

Another  $585  million  of  the  increase 
is  for  payments  to  the  social  security 
trust  fund,  mainly  for  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. This  is  also  something  over  which 
we  have  little  or  no  control.  It  arises,  of 
course,  from  the  increase  in  the  <»st  of 
meilical  care  which  we  have  been  ex- 
periencing in  the  past  several  years. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  money  in  this  bill  for 
health  programs.  Funds  for  the  programs 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  vrtll  increase 
by  almost  $430  million.  That  is  for  more 
health  facilities,  training  of  more  doc- 
tors, dentists,  nurses,  and  other  profes- 
sionals, more  medical  research,  the  op- 
eration of  mental  health  centers,  the 
rehabilitation  of  narcotic  addicts,  imd 
r,o  on. 

Some  of  the  other  increases  in  this  bill 
are  S73  million  for  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, $34  million  for  Headstart,  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  $6  million  for  programs 
for  the  aging,  and  $49  million  for  man- 
power training  programs  administered 
by  the  Labor  Department.  There  are 
others  which  I  will  not  take  the  Ume  to 
list. 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  everything 
in  it.  I  think  it  is  the  best  bill  we  are 
likely  to  get  under  the  circumstances, 
and  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Bxau.)  . 

Mr.  BEALL  of  Marj-land.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  recognize  the  fact  that  the  conferees 
liave  labored  mightily  here  to  prtxiuce  a 
conference  report  on  tliis  very  important 
bill,  but  I  would  suggest  there  has  been 
perhaps  an  oversight  with  respect  to 
Amendment  No,  40  which  was  adopted  in 
the  Senate.  Amendment  No.  40,  adopted 
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In  Uie  Senate,  provides  lor  $15  million  lor 
the  conversion  of  Fort  Detrtck  ia  Fred- 
erick, Md..  tor  use  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  under  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
research  into  the  causes  of  various  dis- 
eases with  which  we  are  stricken  these 
davs.  Port  Detrick.  as  many  of  you  know, 
was  formerly  the  principal  base  for  the 
biological  warfare  research  that  was  per- 
formed by  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
.\s  we  all  know.  President  Nixon  last  year 
decided  that  It  was  no  longer  a  proper 
function  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  this  country  to 
be  mvolved  m  the  development  of  bio- 
logical warfare  agents.  Therefore.  It  has 
been  declared  -surplus. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  facilities  at 
Fort  Detrick  are  unique  In  this  Nation. 
For  30  vears  scientists  there  have  been 
accumulating  knowledge  on  the  causes  of 
diseases  and  ways  of  preventing  them 
and  on  the  development  of  antibiotics 
that  will  cure  rrre  diseases. 

I  would  suggest  iOso  at  Foi-t  Detrick 
there  exists  today  a  facility  that  car  be 
used  by  other  departments  of  our  Gov- 
ernment to  the  search  for  cures  lor  dis- 
eases with  which  we  are  afflicted. 

It  is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  econ- 
omy, we  believe,  if  the  Congress  of  the 
United  St.;tes  decided  it  » .mid  take  unto 
itself  the  responsibihty  for  breaking 
doKTi  the  barriers  existing  between  the 
administrative  branches  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  say  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  we  think 
this  is  a  proper  function  in  which  you 
should  be  engaged  and  we  think  it  is 
proper  to  save  money  and  not  have  to 
build  another  fEcility  somewhere  else 
but,  rather,  use  the  existing  facility  we 
have  to  fight  disease  and  at  the  same 
time  to  use  the  services  of  a  group  of 
valuable  scientific  personnel  who  will  be 
otherwise  lost  to  the  VS.  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  point  out  that  there  are 
1.228  acres  involved  at  Port  Detrick  and 
that  there  are  over  1  milUon  -square  feet 
of  floor  space  of  research  facilities  and 
Uiat  the  value  of  this  property  in  J175 
million  If  It  is  not  picked  up  by  another 
agency,  it  is  going  to  go  to  waste.  I  think 
it  Is  a  shame  that  it  has  not  been  used 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  a  detailed  ex- 
planation concerning  the  Detrick  Lab- 
oratories: 

THB  Dktbick  Luokatouxs:  A  Natiohal 

Bxaomcs — Wkt  Wasts  It? 
An  existing  pbyslcal  plant,  modern,  ultra- 
sale,  with  many  unique  facilities;  an  existing 
rasearcb  team,  with  unique  experience  and 
capat>llitiae— wtiy   loee  tliemt 

Demonatrated  competence  In  achieving 
critical  national  defea.<«  goals;  nnllmlted  po- 
tential for  solving  current  natlcoial  haaltti 
and  environmental  problem* — let's  uae  It! 

On  Horember  25.  IBflB  Preeldent  rJlxoo  an- 
nounced that  the  United  states  would  DO 
longer  engage  In  reeearcb.  production  and 
stockpUlng  of  offenalve  biological  weapons. 
Several  tnontbs  later  ttie  Department  of  De- 
fense announced  tbat  tiie  Port  Dctndc  alte 
of  the  Army's  Biological  IJefenae  Eleseardi 
Center  was  surplus  to  the  Army's  nseds. 

AS  a  result  of  these  two  announoementa. 
the  l^rt  Detnck  naeareb  staff  la  being  dis- 
banded and  by  June  M.  ISTl  the  laboratories 
will  be  closed. 


IHO  nation  cannot  afford  to  allow  this 
research  faculty,  a  national  resource,  to  t>e 
put  into  mothballs  ana  be  wmsted.  It  cannot 
afford  to  let  an  integrated.  multldlaclpUnary 
research  team  of  unique  capabilities  and 
experience  be  broken  up. 

What  do  leaders  In  the  field  ot  adanoe  have 
to  say  about  Fort  DeUlck,  Ita  research  ataS 
and  the  neeeaslty  for  oreatlng  a  health  and 
environmental  research  facility  here?  Tliree 
examples  may  be  cited. 

"As  a  result  of  President  NUon's  deeUlon 
to  renounce  biological  warfare,  one  of  the 
nation's  largest  collections  of  microbiolo- 
gists, plus  asaorted  other  aclentlflo  person- 
nel M  the  Armya  Port  Detrick,  Maryland, 
have  been  left  In  a  state  of  uncertainty 
about  the  future  Detrlck's  personnel  and 
laboratories  represent  such  ao  important  scl- 
entliic  reaourcs  for  the  ooDtalnment  and 
study  of  Infectious  materials,  that  the  key 
queetloD  seems  to  be  not  whether  Detrick, 
but  whither?'  Andrew  Bamlltan.  writing  m 
the  official  Journal  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Science 
l6«;Mia:14eO.  19  December  !»«». 

"Well,  ».s  know  that  Port  Detrick  Is  la| 
major  research  center.  ...  We  have  flguree 
on  the  number  of  professional  people  em- 
ployed there.  ...  It  Is  certainly  a  very  con- 
siderable research  eetabUsbment,  with  peo- 
ple professlonaUy  qualified  In  many  of  tlie 
Important  areas  related  to  microbiology,  bio- 
chemistry, and  pubUc  health.  ...  I  would 
think  tiiat  we  desperately  need  some  na- 
tional centei  where  even  the  apparently 
mofit  Innocuous  chemicals  would  be  given 
tborough-golog  tests  before  being  muoduoed 
into  our  ecoeyatem  and  bodies.  .  .  .  Wliat 
better  way  to  do  this  tiian  to  convert  an  al- 
ready established  center?  I  think  It  would  be 
most  approprute  ...  to  have  a  taxpayer- 
supported  facility  that  wlU  give  the  people 
honest  answers  regarding  the  toxicology  of 
chemicals  that  are  to  become  a  part  of  their 
environment.'  Dr.  Arthur  w.  Oaiston.  testi- 
fying before  the  Subcommittee  on  National 
Security  Policy  and  Sclentino  Developments. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 2  December  1»8». 

"Microbiological  research  must  be  ex- 
panded In  programs  of  public  health  re- 
search for  defense  against  our  natural  ene- 
mies. In  fact,  the  public  health  bursaucraoy 
tjas  refused  to  give  prudent  thought  to  the 
recurrence  of  major  pandemics  of  human 
disease  .  .  I  would  like  to  put  in  a  coun- 
ter-bid lor  the  utUlzatlon  of  Port  I>etr1ck. 
.  .  .  and  tttai  Is  simply  to  open  It  up.  .  .  . 
Ws  need  open,  public  research  that  Is  avail- 
able to  the  mtematlooal  community  for  de- 
fenses against  biological  attack,  tx>th  nat- 
ural and  potential  from  other  sources.  .  .  . 
I  thuix  we  could  have  this  staff  In  situ 
cliange  Its  assigned  mission  very,  very 
slightly.  Indeed,  but  open  it  up  as  an  intar- 
nationai  laljoratory."  Profeeaor  Joshua  Led- 
erberg.  tastUrng  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  NaUonai  Security  Policy  and  Sclentlflc 
DevelopmenU.  Conmilttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
House  oi  Bepreeentatlves,  3  December  19«S. 
Thus,  one  of  ths  NaUon's  leading  scientific 
Journals,  a  nationally  reeognlxed  botanist 
and  lecturers  at  Tale  Unlvexalty  and  the  IBSB 
Nobel  laureate  In  physiology  and  medicine. 
all  agree  on  the  value  of  Detrlck's  latwrato- 
rles  and  petaoimel.  Why?  Because  they  recog. 
ul2e  <1)  the  excellence  of  the  existing  physi- 
cal plant.  (U)  the  well-rotmded  competence 
of  the  research  team,  (111)  the  team's  record 
of  past  accompllahments.  and  (Iv)  the  su- 
perb, and  In  many  Instances  unique,  poten- 
tial of  ths  laboratory  and  staff  for  contribu- 
tions to  the  solution  of  current  urgent 
national  health  problems.  I*fs  take  a  look 
at  these  fotu  Items. 

THB   rHTStCSL   FLSWT 

loeatfon.'  The  Detrtck  Uboratortea  are  lo- 
cated on  I,2a»  acres  of  nderaUy  owned  land 


In  Frederick  County,  Maryland,  adjacent  to 
the  city  of  Prederlck.  45  miles  west  of  Balti- 
more and  46  miles  north  of  Washmgton,  D.C.. 
ou  the  1-70  research  corridor. 

Oeneral  Dejcrtplion:  Technical  facUltlaa 
and  accompanying  support  facilities  occupy 
about  400  acres.  The  remaining  acreage 
would  be  available  for  possible  future  ex- 
pansion or  as  an  outdoor  area  for  ecological 
and  environmental  research.  The  complex 
has  lu  own  wawr  purification,  sewage  decon- 
tamination, and  sewage  disposal  plantt.  The 
existing  cechiucal  facilities  eocomposs  13&0.- 
000  square  feet  of  modern,  salt.  and.  in  some 
cases,  unique  re^^earch  laUirau^ries. 

Cosfs.  The  existing  faclhtius  represent  an 
InlUal  investment  of  S4  million  doUars.  Ctu- 
rent  replsctment  cost  ot  these  facUlUea  Is 
conservatively  estimated  at  176  mlUlon 
doUars. 

Jieseare't  FadtltUi:  There  are  nine  major 
modem  laboratory  complexes  and  a  number 
ot  smaller  laboratory  facUliles.  Kach  com- 
plex consists  of  numerous  reseaich  suites. 
amn^  holding  und  service  areas,  odice  space, 
and  in  several  cases  conference  rooms  com- 
plete with  projection  equipment.  The  re- 
search suites  generally  all  possess  biological 
containment  hoods.  Several  of  these  hoods 
are  exuemely  complex  containing  auto- 
mated conveyor  systems,  constant  tempera- 
ture waterbaths.  Incubators,  refrigerators, 
deep  freezes,  and  nitrogen  atmosphere  sys- 
tems Pour  pUot-plant  facilities  provide  for 
the  moderate  to  large-scale  production  of 
bacteria,  viruses,  tissue  ceU  cultures,  Sevan 
systems  and  Individual  chambers  aie  avall- 
uble  for  aerosol  research  on  such  dlvene 
subjecu  as  airborne  hitman  disease  and  air- 
borne chemical  air  pouutants.  Two  of  the 
latter  facilities  are  unique:  the  1,000,000- 
uter  tMt  sphere  and  the  sunlight  aerosol 
laboratory. 

Hazardous  Operation*  and  Safety:  The 
Detrick  uboratortoe  and  stafl  long  have  tieen 
recognized  world  leaders  m  the  design,  de- 
velopment, and  application  of  tedmlques 
and  equipment  for  the  sate  conduct  of  hai- 
ardous  operations.  A  Uboratory  design  cri- 
teria manual  complied  by  fietrlck  from  ita 
ai  year*  of '  accumulated  experience,  has 
served  as  the  basic  design  guide  for  such 
diverse  tacmues  as  the  NASA  Lunar  Eecelv- 
Ing  Laboratory,  the  Nstlonal  Cancer  Insti- 
tute's Emergency  Virus  Isolation  Facility, 
the  OSDA's  national  Animal  DIsaase  labora- 
tory, and  a  special  Virus  Laboratory  of  the 
National  Drug  Company.  Bsaed  on  statistics 
of  the  Nstlonal  Safety  Council,  of  which 
Detrick  14  a  long-time  member.  Detrlck'a  past 
safety  record  la  equal  to  or  tietter  than  any 
all-Industry  average,  8  to  14  times  better 
than  tliat  for  all  CivU  Service  employees,  and 
30  to  60  times  better  than  many  tingle  mdos- 
try  avsragea, 

SullabtUty:  The  quality  of  the  existing 
laboratories  Is  unsurpassed.  They  are  located 
In  an  area  where  (I)  housing  Is  more  than 
adequate,  (U)  school  focllltlea.  Including  a 
community  college,  are  considered  good.  (Ill) 
commuting  time  la  minimal,  and  (Iv)  a  va- 
riety of  educational,  recreational  and  cul- 
tural facilities  are  within  the  Immediate 
vicinity.  In  short,  area  conditions  are  oon- 
duolvs  to  obtaining  and  retaining  a  com- 
petent professional  staff. 


Make-Vp:  Although  It  has  been  reduced  by 
about  2511  as  a  result  ot  the  psat  year's  re- 
ductions In  force  and  resignations,  the  Det- 
rick research  team  still  Includes  more  than 
30O  degree-holding  scientists  and  engineers. 
These  Include  specialists  in  nearly  every  ma- 
jor sclentlflc  discipline,  including  bacteriol- 
ogy, virology.  Immunology,  plant  pathology. 
plant  physiology,  chemistry,  biochemistry. 
phyUes,  blomathematlea,   human  and   vet- 
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erlnuT  medicine,  ecology,  and  epidemiology, 
all  types  of  engineering,  and  science  admlnls- 
tratlon.  In  addition,  this  degree -holding 
group  la  supported  by  a  stibatnntlal  number 
of  biological  aclence,  physical  science,  and 
engineering  technicians  that  represent  an  Ir- 
replaceable fund  of  accumulated  research- 
support  experience.  A  detailed  breakdown  of 
the  Detrick  degree- holding  profeealonal  com- 
munity Is  shown  In  Table  1. 

lnteTdi$cipllnanf  Approach:  The  succeM- 
ful  past  achievement  of  Detrlck's  asalgnwl 
national  defense  goals  required,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  work,  the  development  of  the 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  scientific  and 
technical  problems.  In  fact,  in  Its  37  years, 
the  Detrick  professional  community  can  be 
lald  to  have  pioneered  In  the  cooperative 
solution  of  tough  scientific  problems — In 
"team"  research.  Although  this  team  eifort 
has  been  devoted  to  national  defense  prob- 
lems In  the  past,  this  team  concept  is  equal- 
ly applicable  to  the  solution  of  current 
urgent  national  priorities  in  the  fields  of  hu- 
man health  and  environmental  quality.  Moat 
important,  the  team  research  attitude  ts  not 
a  commodity  that  la  readily  purchaseable  on 
the  open  market:  the  attitude*,  understand- 
ing, and  cooperation  neceaairy  to  efficient  and 
effective  team  research  are  not  readily  avail- 
able. 

ffationat  and  Intemationat  Involvement: 
Since  1940.  when  wartime  restrictions  on 
open  publication  were  removed.  Detrick 
Bdentlsta  and  engineers  have  published  over 
1.400  articles  In  adenttflo  and  technical 
Journals.  In  the  part  decade.  Detrick  haa 
sponsored  or  oo-sponsored  six  sclentlflc  sym- 
posia on  widely  dlverw  subjecta.  Most  of  the 
Detrick  et«ff  are  members  of  one  or  more  pro- 
feeslonal  eodettea.  and.  armually.  many  of 
the  staff  participate  in  regional,  national. 
and  International  meeting  of  the  various 
sodettee.  The  last  Sclentlflc  Director  at  De- 
trick was  a  pa«  president  of  the  American 
Society  for  Microbiology,  and  many  other 
staff  members  have  served  their  aodetlee  as 
offloers.  board  members,  and  committee 
chairmen 

Research  Svpport:  The  else  and  depth  of 
the  Detrick  mumdisclpllnary  research  team 
demands  quality  research  support  In  the 
fleld.s  of  experimental  animal  husbandry, 
computer  sclencee.  technical  Information. 
operations  reeearch.  and  mathematics  and 
stattstlca.  At  Detrick.  such  support  has  been 
developed,  is  available,  and  has  provided  out- 
standing sclentlflc  resrtlts  in  temiB  of  accept- 
ance bv  the  worldwide  sclentlflc  community. 
The  Detrtck  Animal  Farm  has  supplied  lab- 
oratory animals  of  outstanding  quality  not 
only  to  Detrtcte  research  faculties  but  also 
(because  of  the  shortage  of  quality  animals 
from  commercial  sources  i  to  such  diverse 
research  groups  as  the  USPRS  National  Cen- 
ter for  Disease  Control,  the  SBATO  lAl>ora- 
torlea  In  Banckok.  the  William  Hooper 
Foundation  In  San  Prandsco.  and  numerous 
other  government  agencies,  unlversltlee.  and 
private  organisations.  The  value  of  automa- 
tion was  recognlwd  at  Detrick  as  early  as 
1M9.  and  Its  computerized  technical  Inform- 
ation systems,  which  became  operational  In 
1064.  were  among  the  first  In  the  Nation  and 
continue  to  lead  the  state  of  the  art  Its  au- 
tomated chemical  and  biological  data  man- 
agement system  that  became  operational  in 
March  1»70  Is  widely  believed  to  be  the  finest 
chemical  retrtevml  system  per  dollar  current- 
ly available  anywhere.  With  the  exception 
of  major  facilities  such  as  the  Library  of 
OongTMS  and  the  NaUonal  Library  of  Medi- 
cine, the  Detrtck  Technical  Llbrsj?  holdings, 
which  incitide  over  60.000  books  and  mono- 
graphs, 40,000  technical  reporU  and  over 
1,000  adeDttflfl  Journals  In  medlelne.  micro- 


biology and  related  fltfds.  are  among   th« 
meet  complete  available. 

PA«r  SCCOWrLXSHMCNTB 

A  rather  good-alzed  book  would  be  required 
to  detail  and  evaltjato  Detrtck**  contrtbutlons 
to  science  and  technology  over  the  past  quar- 
ter century.  For  eiample.  a  sertes  of  three 
articles  currently  running  in  a  national 
Journal  presents  only  the  highlights  of  tueh 
Detrick  contrtbuUona  In  Just  three  sclenUflc 
disciplines  {Ordiianet  5S  (303)  :nB-ia3, 
1970.  Ordnance  in  presa.  Ordnance  in  press) . 
Thus,  no  attempt  wUl  be  made  here  to  be 
either  all-lncluslve  or  detailed  in  presenta- 
tion. Rather,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  some 
representative  contrtbutlons  that  demon- 
strate Detrtck's  potential  for  research  In 
areas  of  current  national  concern. 

Immunolofnf :  Research  and  development  at 
Detrtck  has  resulted  in  the  development,  ex- 
pertmcntal  evaJustlon  of.  and  methods  for 
the  prodnctlon  of  a  number  of  vaccines  and 
toxolda  to  protect  people  against  Infectious 
diseases  and  toxic  products.  These  Include: 
fi)  anthrax,  an  occupational  hazard  for  cat- 
tlemen, livestock  breeders,  vetertnarians .  and 
employees  In  wool -processing  mills,  (II)  bot- 
uUnum  toxin,  one  of  the  most  poisonous 
substances  that  occurs  in  nature  In  Improp- 
erly processed  foods,  particularly  home- 
canned  products.  (Ul)  Q  fever,  a  disease  tbat 
affecte  vetertnarians,  dairy  workers,  farmers, 
and  personnel  In  diagnostic  laboratories, 
stock  yards,  and  meat  rendering  and  packing 
plants,  and  (Iv)  tularemia,  better  known  as 
"rabbit  fever."  Reliable  vaccines  and  toxoids 
resulting  from  Detrtck  work  have  been  made 
available  to  qualified  clinical  and  Investi- 
gators wortdwlde  through  the  auspices  of  the 
Investigational  Vaccines  Progrnm  run  by  the 
I7SPHS*a  National  Center  for  Disease  Control. 
Atlanta.  Georgia.  In  fsct.  Detrtck  was  instru- 
mental !n  Initiating  the  program. 

Aero^lolo^  vid  Airborne  Infection:  De- 
trtck may  well  be  called  the  father  of  modem 
aeroblologtcal  reseerch.  Its  scientist*  have 
made  numerous  and  fnodamental  contribu- 
tions In  techniques,  equipment,  and  experi- 
mental design  That  were  Instrumental  in 
making  aerobiology  and  airborne  Infection 
the  qusntltatlve  sciences  they  are  today. 
Detrtck's  expertise  In  these  fields  Is  widely 
recognised,  and  Its  research  staff  frequently 
has  been  asked  to  parUclpate  In  studies  with 
other  government  agencies,  universities,  and 
the  like.  Representative  examples  of  the  lat- 
ter Include: 

Collaborative  studies  with  The  National 
Cancer  Institute  on  mouse  leukemia  virus,  a 
disease  that  often  occurs  In  mouse  colonies 
maintained  lor  cancer  research.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  disease  in  the  mouse  ooloolea 
not  only  can  confound  experimental  results 
but  also  may  ruin  months  or  ersn  years  of 
scientific  study. 

Those  perennial  problems  the  ••flu."  the 
"common"  cold,  and  related  respiratory  dis- 
eases are  resnonnlble  for  more  absenteeism 
than  all  other  Infectious  diseases  combined. 
Detrick  sdentlsta  have  participated  In  studies 
of  some  of  these  diseases  with  National  instl- 
tutee  of  Health  and  Baylor  Medical  College 
Investigators  since  19B3.  These  studies  have 
ixooovered  much  about  the  nature  and  trana- 
mfeBlon  of  these  diseases,  and  studies  cur- 
rently m  progress  could  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  relatively  inexpensive  and  broad- 
scale  treatment  for  these  diseases 

Studies  with  the  National  Institute  of  Al- 
lergy and  Infectious  Diseases  on  Marekl  dis- 
ease, a  highly  contagious,  paralytic,  and 
tumor-pcoducing  dlsaass  of  domestic  fowl 
long  of  major  economic  Importance  in  the 
poultry  industry. 


Cooperative  field  studies  with  the  Unlva- 
stty  of  Arizona  on  coccidioidomycosis,  a  fun- 
gal disease  endemic  in  the  southwestern  U.S.. 
where  Its  infectlvtty  for  long-time  residents 
and  cattle  approaches  70  and  80%.  respec- 
tively. 

Numerous  other  studies  have  been  car- 
ried out  on  such  diverse  diseases  as  tularemia. 
botullnum  food  poisoning.  Rocky  Mountain 
spotted  fever.  Q  fever,  respiratory  anthrax. 
psittacosis,  and  yellow  fever,  several  of  which 
are  of  public  health  importance. 

Standards  Development:  I>eveloped  irradi- 
ated safe  nonliving  reagents  for  the  aerologl- 
cal  diagnosis  of  some  virus  diseases  of  man, 
thus  making  It  possible  for  such  diagnostic 
teats  to  be  performed  in  public  health  lab- 
oratories and  hospitals  not  equipped  for  has- 
ardoua  operations.  Developed  and  evaluated 
tlme-and-temperature  standards  for  the  safe 
disposal  of  contaminated  air.  trash,  and  sew- 
age. Designed  and  tested  a  series  of  prototype 
containers  for  the  safe  sihlpraent  of  biologi- 
cal hazardous  materials,  and  establlabed  psr- 
lormance  Btandards  for  these  containers  that 
ore  now  under  active  consideration  for  in- 
corporation Into  VB.  public  law.  Developed 
a  standard  automated  method  for  diagnos- 
ing syphlUs  in  human  specimens  that  makes 
It  possible  for  one  trained  technician  to  per- 
form between  160  and  300  testa  par  day  with 
a  high  degree  of  reliability,  a  substantial  Im- 
provement over   older  methods. 

potkmtxai.  voa  solvhio  cuwmMsn  ttbcxkt 
HATioMAi.  rmoex.Eica 
The  Inherent  characteristics  of  the  exist- 
ing Detrick  plant  and  the  existing  Detrick 
research  team,  together  with  the  record  of 
their  past  accomplishments,  provide  tin- 
equlvocal  evidence  of  their  potential  for 
solving  current  urgent  national  health  and 
environmental  problems.  Moreover,  this  is 
re-lnforced  by  the  testimony  of  representa- 
tives from  many  other  government  agencies 
with  current  unflllable  or  potential  future 
responsibilities  in  these  fields. 

In  recent  months.  Detrtck  has  been  visited 
bv  representatives  from  a  number  of  gov- 
ernment agenciea.  All  have  Indicated  tbat 
work  for  their  agencies  could  be  done  In 
Detrick  faculties  with  UtUe  or  no  modlflea- 
Uon  required.  These  agencies  have  included: 
Technical  Services  Dlviolon,  Consumer  Mar- 
keting Servloe.  TTSDA;  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration; a  panel  from  Dr.  Emll  M. 
Urak's  Advisory  Committee  on  Pesticides  and 
Their  Relationship  to  Snvtronmental  Health; 
Veterinary  Biologies  Division.  USDA;  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Administra- 
tion. Department  of  Interior;  Knvtronroental 
Health  Servloe.  USPHS.  DHEW;  Nauonal 
Cancer  tustltute  and  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases.  NIH.  DHEW; 
Communicable  Disease  Center,  nSPHS, 
DHEW:  and  Consumer  Protection  Division, 
USPHS.  DHEW. 

Members  of  the  Federal  Legislative  Branch 
who  have  visited  Detrick  recently  and  are 
familiar  with  Its  personnel  and  facilities  in- 
clude: Mr.  Mark  Mathls.  Assistant  to  Senator 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas;  Miss  Mary  Jo  Sot- 
tllle.  Counsel  to  Congressman  L.  Mendell 
RIvws;  Senator-elect  J.  Glenn  Beall:  Sena- 
tor Thomas  J.  Mclntyre:  Senator  Joecph  D. 
Tydlngs;  and  Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith. 
What  are  some  of  the  areas  In  which 
Detrick  can  make  contributions?  The  Eimple 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  Detrtck  can  pro- 
vide reseait:h  fscllttles  and  a  proven  staff 
for  work  in  almost  any  field  of  biomedical 
and  environmental  interest  to  existing  or 
new  PWeral  agencies  that  currently  lack 
either  the  peraonnel  or  facUlUss  to  pursue 
ualgnad  prc«runs.  A  few  rspreaentaUve  ex- 
amples foUow: 
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Interpretation  and  elucidation  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  prcgram  pub- 
lished in  the  Congressional  Record  sup- 
porting Senate  amendment  No.  837 — or  the 
Tydings-Mathiaa  amendment   explained 

NTAID 
1.  'Slow  Virus"  Disease  Research:  Slow 
Tiruses  cause  diseases  m  which  the  incuba- 
tion period  lUme  from  infection  lo  clinical 
svmptoma)  may  be  eeveral  years  in  duratlon. 
A  number  of  good  animal  models  of  such 
cliseiLses  are  now  available  for  study.  There 
are  several  human  diseases  such  as  miiltlple 
sclerosis,  which  causfl  chronic  degeneration 
of  the  nervous  system,  thai  are  suspected  of 
being  caused  by  slow  viruses.  Laboratory  in- 
vestt^tlon  of  animal  models  of  slow  virus 
dlsea.'^ea  Eire  severely  restricted  to  laboratories 
that  have  extensive  holdmg  facilities  for 
Infected  animals.  In  this  type  of  research  It 
is  not  uncommon  to  hold  animals  for  2  or  3 
years  after  they've  been  infected  with  a  virus. 
Fort  E>eCrtc)c  has  some  of  the  best  animal 
holding  fQcUJtlea  In  the  world  and  because 
of  this,  would  be  In  a  good  position  to  slg- 
nincnntly  contribute  to  the  understanding 
and  eventual  control  of  these  diseases. 

3.  Haeardous  Vlrologlc  Research:  The  Fort 
DetrlcJc  laboratories  are  known  ths  world  over 
for  their  facilities  designed  to  reduce  and 
eliminate  the  ha«\rd  to  scientists  working 
with  extremely  virulent  mtcroorganUms. 
These  Inborstoiies  pioneered  the  present  day 
concept*  for  containment  of  blohasards. 
There  are  many  diseases,  on  which  further 
rcBOTch  U  needed,  that  represent  a  real  dan- 
ger to  the  investigator  If  studied  In  ordinary 
laboratory  facillUes.  Among  these  are  viral 
encephaUtifl  (recent  ou'^breaks  have  occurred 
In  Texas.  Florida.  Wisconsin.  Illinois.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  CalUomla).  hepa- 
titis (worldwide  distribution)  and  highly 
fatal  group  of  diseases  known  as  hemor- 
rhagic feverB.  These  diseases  can  only  be 
studied  in  laboratories  that  provide  rrail- 
mum  protection  to  the  investigators.  All  of 
the  above  mentioned  diseases  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  laboratory  infections  among 
personnel  Involved  In  research. 

3.  Other  Research  Requiring  Special  Facil- 
ities: Many  respiratory  diseases  represent  a 
major  health  problem  in  the  U.S.  today.  A 
research  proj^ram  with  the  ultimate  goal  of 
controlling  these  diseases  In  mftn  must  nec- 
e«arily  Include  studies  in  airborne  Infection 
(aeroblolo^).  Aerobiology  requires  the  use 
of  highly  BopbUrtlcated  equipment  that  In 
manv  caaes  is  only  available  at  Fort  Detrlck. 
The  technology  and  trained  peraoimel  at 
Detrlck  could  be  ImmwlliteW  applied  to  this 
group  of  dlseaaes.  The  aerobloloftlcal  ap- 
proach would  he  applied  to  understanding 
the  natiu^l  transmlMlon  of  theae  diseases,  to 
methods  of  Immunlmtton.  and  to  the  admin- 
istration of  antiviral  drugs. 


1.  Belocite  the  Patuxent  Laboratory:  The 
reasons  for  relocating  the  slow  virus  research 
program  has  been  outlined  under  NIAXD  Item 
1.  above. 

a.  Relocate  antmal  holding  facilities:  See 
T^AID  Item  1.  above. 

3.  Epidemiological  and  Infectious  disease 
studies:  See  NIAID  Item  1.  above. 

4,  Genetic  Englneenng  Research:  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg.  Nobel  laureate, 
it  has  been  estimated  that  at  least  36%.  and 
perbapa  one-half  of  our  total  health  care 
burden  has  a  genetic  basis.  Conaequently.  It 
la  of  vital  importance  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation  to  explore  all  avenues  for  correction 
of  these  genetic  deflcienclea.  The  knowledge. 
skills,  and  facilities  of  a  group  of  geneticists 
and  tissue  culture  specialists  already  as- 
aembled  at  Detrlck,  should  now  be  utilized 
to  explore  the  curing  and  prevention  of  he- 
reditary disease*  by  genetic  therapy.  This  in- 
volves the  Bubstltution  of  correct  genetic 
ItiformaUon  for  faulty  genes. 


1.  Vaccine  Studies:  Research  on  viral  vac- 
cines often  requires  the  large-scale  produc- 
tion of  cells,  or  a  large  number  of  embryo- 
nated  eggs,  for  use  In  the  preparation  of  vac- 
cines. The  tlasue  culture  pilot  plant  and  the 
virus  pilot  plant  already  at  Detrlck  can  sup- 
ply these  facilities.  The  tissue  culture  pilot 
plant  has  the  capability  for  growing  cells 
under  a  variety  of  conditions  which  will  meet 
any  viral  production  need.  Figure  3  shows  a 
typical  array  of  Infection  tanks.  The  virus 
pilot  plant  Is  typlfled  by  the  virus  egg  line 
seen  In  Figure  2.  Here  It  Is  possible  to  use 
embryonated  eggs  to  grow  large  quantities 
of  viruses  which  cannot  be  produced  by  any 
other  method. 

NIAMD 

1.  Large-Scale  Pilot  Plant  Production  of 
Bacteria : 

(a)  Bacterial  Pilot  Plant:  A  vital  need  ex- 
u:a  for  substantial  quanUUes  of  highly  In- 
fectious bacterial  cells,  their  toxins  and  me- 
tabolites. Universities  and  medical  schools 
tend  to  avoid  basic  studies  on  highly  Infec- 
tious agents  because  the  facilities  and  equip- 
ment are  not  available  for  their  production 
without  hazard  to  personnel.  The  Bacterial 
Pilot  Plant,  Figure  3.  could  produce  and  sup- 
ply pathogenic  mntertala  on  request  to  uni- 
versities and  medical  schools  throughout  the 
country.  A  more  speciflc  example  Is:  The 
Notional  InsUtute  ol  Arthritis  and  Metabolic 
Diseases  Is  interested  m  3tud>ing  the  Strep- 
tococcal cell  OS  It  relates  to  arthritis.  Produc- 
tion. puriflcatJon,  and  concentration  of  the 
organism  constitute  the  haeardou^  opera- 
tions which  would  be  jwrformed  here. 

(b)  Simulant  Pilot  Plant:  This  facility  can 
be  used  for  the  production  of  substantial 
quantities  of  bacteria  which  are  noninfec- 
tious to  man.  In  the  past,  this  facility  has 
continuously  supplied  pound-quantities  of 
such  organisms  as  Bacillus  fflotrigii,  Senatia 
marcescens,  and  Escherichia  ooli  to  universi- 
ties throughout  the  country. 

2.  Tlasue  Culture:  A  highly  qualified  team 
of  tiaaue  cell  culture  iuvostigators  uttllalng 
specially  designed  laboratories  and  equip- 
ment are  available  for  basic  research  on  the 
nutrition  and  physiology'  of  human  cells  and 
tissue.  These  Investigators  can  study  genetic 
and  biochemical  ini  eractlons  in  human 
ti.«Lsuea. 

Brma 
1.  National  Caries  Program:  Port  Detrick 
h'Vi  a  large  number  of  professional  bacteri- 
ologists, biochemisu  and  chemists  that  could 
be  utilized  immediately  in  a  dental  caries  re- 
search program  The  laboratory  ^ace  and 
equipment  are  also  available.  The  animal 
farm  at  Fort  Detrlck  has  the  capacity  to 
quarantine  and  condition  4,000  monkeys 
yearlT  for  use  in  denUl  carles  research. 

3.  Viral  Etiology  of  Oral  Lesions:  Viruses 
can  cause  diseases  of  the  mouth  such  as  cold 
sores.  There  Is  a  need  for  expanded  research 
to  this  are*  since  at  least  one  group  of  these 
viruses  may  be  Involved  in  caualug  caacer. 

1.  Laboratory  for  Animal  Models  of  Eye 
DlMaaes: 

2.  Laboratory  for  Ocular  Tissue  Research: 
a.  Tissue  and  Organ  Culture  Research : 
The  above  areas  of  research  are  self-ex- 
planatory and  the  facilities  at  Fort  Detrlck 
would  be  well  fldApred  for  this  type  of  re- 
search. 

4.  Ocular  Toxicology.  Very  little  Is  known 
today  regarding  the  effects  of  air  pollutants 
and  other  eye  irritants  on  vision.  Since  a 
oommon  method  of  Introducing  oont«ml- 
nants  in  to  the  eye  Is  by  way  of  aeroeols, 
the  aerobiology  training  and  (sclUttes  at 
Fort  Detrick  could  make  a  unique  contribu- 
tion in  this  field 

NISRHD 

I.  Gerontologlcat  Research:  Only  recently 
has  emphasis  been  placed  on  understanding 


the  process  of  aging.  Research  In  this  area 
Involving  animals  necessarily  requires  hold- 
ing the  animals  for  extended  periods  of 
time.  Again,  the  extensive  animal  holding 
facilities  at  Port  Detrlck  would  make  this 
laboratory  uniquely  qualified  to  embark  In 
this  kind  of  a  research  program. 

NCI 

1.  Engineering  and  Consultation  for  Con- 
tainment of  BlohaEards :  Fort  Detrick  is 
without  doubt  the  most  qualified  laboratory 
in  the  world  regarding  the  problem  of  con- 
taining infectious  organL^uns  that  might  be 
dangerous  to  the  laboratory  Investigator. 
These  laboratories  are  best  equipped  to  eval- 
uate the  hazard  Involved  In  an  operation 
and  to  design  facilities  that  will  reduce  or 
elimlnnte  the  risk.  The  technical  know-how 
In  blohazard  research  develop<^d  at  Fort 
Detrick  has  been  utilized  by  many  govern- 
ment agencies  Including  MEW,  NASA,  and 
DOT.  Fort  Detrick  has  been  Instrumental 
in  the  design  of  research  facilities  In  uni- 
versities. The  pharmaceutical  Industries  In- 
dividually and  as  a  group  have  repeatedly 
asked  for  assistance  from  Fort  Detrlck  on 
blohazard  problems. 

3.  Tissue  Culture-Virus  Production:  Tis- 
sue Culture  Pilot  Plant:  Tills  facility  could 
be  used  to  produce  and  supply  substantial 
quantities  of  "cancer"  virtues  to  univer- 
sities, medical  schools,  and  research  Insti- 
tutes throughout  the  country.  In  this  com- 
plex the  capability  exists  for  growing  cells 
either  on  the  surface  or  submerged  within 
fermentation  tanks:  moreover  virus  produc- 
tion can  be  performed  on  cither  surfaces  or 
In  fermentation  tanks.  A  typical  array  of  In- 
fection tanks  Is  Illustrated  In  Picitbx  3. 

3.  Large-Scale  Production  of  Suspect  Viral 
Tumor  Agents :  In  an  attempt  to  link  can- 
cer to  viruses  the  Special  Virus  Cancer  Pro- 
gram has  enlisted  the  support  of  many  con- 
tractors all  over  the  United  States.  When 
new  viruses  become  stispect  as  causes  of 
tumors  In  man  there  Is  a  need  for  large- 
scale  production  of  the  virus  so  that 
qunntltles  can  be  shipped  to  many  of  these 
contractor  laboratories  for  additional  re- 
search The  facilities  described  In  DBS  Item 
1.  above,  would  be  applicable  to  this  kind  of 
production. 

4.  Purification  of  Viral  Reagents:  The 
large-scale  virus  production  facilities  at  Fort 
Detrlck  also  Includes  the  necefsary  equip- 
ment for  purifying  the  product.  In  addition 
to  the  equipment,  the  Fort  Detrlck  staff  has 
wril-quallfied  biochemists  and  virologists 
trained  In  methods  of  purification.  In  this 
field.  Fort  Detrick  has  been  Involved  in  active 
re&earch  for  many  years. 

Central  Support  Services: 

The  above  research  programs  would  be  sup- 
ported by  the  following  central  services  that 
are  presently  part  of  the  Fort  Detrlck  com- 
plex: 

Animal  Farm:  The  Fort  Detrick  animal 
farm  can  produce  100.000  guinea  pigs,  1,000.- 
000  mice.  55,000  Utters  of  baby  mice  and 
2.R00  rabbits  yearly.  The  production  facili- 
ties are  highly  automated  to  reduce  labor 
costs  and  these  laboratory  animals  are  con- 
sidered among  the  best  available. 

Fort  Detrlck  has  computers  which  can  be 
applied  to  data  analysis  and  Information 
storage,  retrieval  and  dissemination. 

The  Fort  Detrick  Technical  Library  is 
among  the  most  complete  available  any- 
where. 

At  Fon  Detrick  there  Is  an  engineering 
staff  and  machine  and  model  shops  that  can 
design  and  fabricate  special  equipment  for 
reaeareb  use. 

The  sewage  disposal  system  at  Fort  Detrick 
has  been  uniquely  dealgned  for  handling 
highly  contaminated  waste  with  no  risk  to 
the  surrounding  community. 
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The  loUowlng  Boctlon  conUlns  eTp«nd«il 
elimplM  of  the  typee  of  resoirch  that  could 
be  InltUWd  Immediately  by  the  Port  O'^^ 
B«se»rcli  •I*»m  at  tbew  fecUltlee  II  the  Tytf- 
Ings-MathlM  unendment  fundi  were  m»de 
•vallable. 

Cnncer  research 
Another  ImmedUU  »re»  where  an  InUnee 
research  effort  Is  now  being  concentrated  Is 
m  the  attempt  to  eliminate  cancer  as  a  major 
disease.  Senator  Yarborough  has  stated  that 
the  goal  of  biomedical  research  Is  the  "eUm- 
inatlon  of  cancer  as  a  major  disease  by 
1970  •■  Further,  Dr.  Carl  O.  Baiter,  the  new 
director  of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  was 
quoted  In  Biomedical  iVeu's  as  saying  "Viral 
oncology  U  breaking  wide  open,"  "We  may 
have  a  shortage  of  virologists  In  this  country 
II  cancer  research  continues  to  coninme 
them  at  the  current  rate."  'The  virus  can- 
cer Unk  loom  like  It  U  holding  up.  The  new 
work  U  giving  us  a  whole  new  approach  to 
blocking  the  cancer  process."  Dr.  Frank  J. 
RauECher,  Sclentlllo  Director  ol  NCL.  has 
been  quoted  by  Biomedicol  KeiM  as  saying 
"We  think  we  are  doae." 

Of  the  Individuals  who  hold  degrees  In 
microbiology,  many  are  currently  engaged  m. 
or  eitremely  capable  ol  research  In  the  field 
ol  virology.  The  Fort  Detrlck  talent  bank 
Irom  which  potential  cancer  researchers 
could  be  drawn  Include:  vlrologlste  engaged 
In  the  study  ol  disease  transmission  leplde- 
mlolofylt  virologists  who  study  the  relaUon 
between  the  virus  and  the  InlecUon  ol  man 
(pathologists):  and  virologists  who  seek  an- 
swers to  the  riddles  ol  Ule  Itsell  by  solving 
and  finding  the  meaning  ol  the  complicated 
virus  molecular  structures.  In  addition, 
potenUal  cancer  research  at  Fort  Detrlck  can 
be  ably  supported  by  resident  scientists  In 
the  fields  ol  biochemistry,  physical  chemls- 
try,  physics,  and  genetics.  Furthermore,  the 
tacllltlee  exist  for  the  safe,  large-scale  growth 
and  production  ol  cancer  viruses.  The  Im- 
portance of  this  capability  Is  second  to  none. 
since  answers  to  the  secrets  held  by  cancer- 
producing  viruses  can  only  be  unlocked  by 
studies  with  large  amounu  of  Uie  viral  agent. 
In  addition  the  capability  for  the  producUon 
of  experimental  vaccines  for  large-scale  test- 
ing must  be  available  once  a  specific  cancer- 
producing  virus  Is  Isolated  and  analyzed. 

All  theae  Important  factors  are  now  avail- 
able at  Fort  Detrlck.  Not  only  Is  this  laolllty 
available  lor  Immediate  full-scale  utllttaUon 
Into  these  problems,  but  In  a  small  way  some 
ol  these  problems  are  currently  being  Inves- 
tigated by  Fort  Detrlck  sclentlaU  In  coop- 
eration with  colleagues  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health. 

Intectloui  dlseaaea 
Modem  biomedical  reeearch  has  become  so 
complex  that  It  now  require*  teams  of 
scientists  and  engineers  with  varied  back- 
grounds and  experience  to  achieve  research 
goals.  The  proleaaloial  staff  at  Fort  Detrlck 


Includes  the  variety  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  rulflll  this  requirement.  Among 
these  are  virologists,  bacterlologlsU,  Un- 
munologlste  genetlclsU.  molecular  biolo- 
gists, biochemists,  blophysldsU.  ecologlsts, 
epidemiologists,  bloenglneers  and  staUatl- 
clana.  This  family  of  sclentuta  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  assets  of  Fort  Detrtck.  It 
provides  the  basis  for  the  contention  that 
these  laboratortes  have  considerable  Bexl- 
bimy  in  dealing  with  a  wide  variety  ol  bio- 
medical research  programs.  Secondly,  the 
team  approach  can  be  effectively  applied  to 
selected  research  problems  which  wlU  surely 
improve  the  chances  of  success. 

Port  Detrlck  facilities  have  been  expreeely 
designed  fur  Infectious  disease  reeearch.  The 
research  team  has  had  over  a  quarter  ol  a 
century  expetlenoo  in  thu  type  of  iwearch. 
Effective  utilization  ol  Fort  Detrlck  s  re- 
sources in  this  field  require  nothing  to  the 
way  ol  fadliues  modification  or  research  Kalf 
supplementation.  Just  how  the  Immediate 
utilization  of  the  Detrlck  team  In  thU  Im- 
portant area  of  biomedical  research  canhe 
shown  by  the  following  example.  "Port 
DetrMk  were  assigned  the  role  ol  Investigat- 
ing human  respiratory  disease  such  as  m- 
flueuza.  the  common  cold  or  pneumonia  this 
would  require  the  services  of  many  '"»«'■- 
ent  types  of  scientists.  Virologists  and  bac- 
teriologist* would  be  ue«Jed  to  grow  and 
study  the  organisms  that  cause  these  dll- 
eases.  Since  these  diseases  are  often  tratts- 
mltteU  through  the  air.  engineers  would  be 
needed  for  the  continuing  design  of  equip- 
ment lot  studying  these  M"><'™t.,rtS^ 
The  blophyslclsU  would  examine  the  effects 
of  the  envlrcnrent  on  airborne  particles  and 
the  physical  factors  Involved  ^  JJ«  P*"" 
tratlon  of  the  respiratory  tract.  ^'^°^°^- 
immunologlsts  and  blocbemlsu  would  direct 
these  efforla  lo  the  changes  that  occur  as  a 
result  ol  InlecUon.  In  other  words  maiiy 
sclentuta  with  different  ^peclaltlM  would 
bring  the  pieces  ol  the  punle  together  to 
create  the  picture. 

Another  current  sltuaUon  which  would 
demand  the  expertise  ol  such  an  assembled 
research  team  U  the  immediate  problem  of 
that  world-wide  resurgenne  of  the  oholet»  or- 

PjintRm. 

Against  a  gauntlet  of  injectioua  dlawsea, 
protecUve  meoiures  lor  the  mass  populaUon 
most  be  developed  which  are  painless  and  In- 
expensive Russian  scientists  have  made  great 
strides  In  developing  a  vaccination  method 
whereby  protection  Is  reallied  by  Inhalation 
of  vaccine  organisms.  The  research  team  at 
Detrlck  having  In  Its  midst,  the  equipment 
and  know-how  In  the  field  of  aerobiology, 
would  be  a  prime  candidate  lor  the  develop- 
ment ol  such  techniques  lor  vaccine  ad- 
vancement. 

Itenu  not  coverei  rpedflcatty  (n  the  Mathtat 
amendment 
A.  Epidemiology  and  Soology  Studies:  Boo- 
logical  studies  requli»  a  mulUdlsclpUnary 


scientific  team  eSort.  As  indicated  prerloua- 
ly  such  a  team  Is  already  assembled  at  Port 
Detrlck  and  work  could  begin  Immediately 
without  any  modlficauon  ol  existing  laclllUes 
or  change  In  the  research  staff.  In  lact,  mu^ 
of  the  research  at  Detrlck  lor  the  past  27 
years  hsa  been  the  ecology  ol  diseases  which 
Includes  (I)  the  susceptibility  ol  various 
animals  to  disease  organisms.  (2)  the  study 
of  the  disease  process  In  animals,  and  (3) 
the  growth  of  mlcroorganlams  In  artificial 
medium,  tissue  culture,  embryonated  hen's 
eggs  etc.  A  few  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
ecoliglcal  studies  Detrlck  personnel  could 
undertake  Immediately  are: 

(1)  Develop  InstrumenU  for  the  rapid  de- 
tection of  air  or  water  poUutanto  that  ex- 
ceed   acceptable    limits    and    pinpoint    the 

source.  .         ,  «   _  .- 

<2)  Develop  and  produce.  In  existing  la- 
cUltles,  microorganisms  which  are  capable 
of  blodegiadlng  soUd  and  liquid  waste. 

(ai  Examples  of  existing  blodegradatlon  ol 
this  type  can  be  found  at  most  modem  sew- 
age disposal  plants. 

Ibi  One  example  of  the  tremendous  un- 
tapped potential  of  blodegradatlon  would  be 
the  utllliatlon  of  microorganisms  which 
melabollxe  petroleum  to  remove  oil  spills 
Irom  our  coasul  waters.  Although  much  re- 
search Is  going  into  this  field,  Detrlck  has. 
In  addition  to  the  research  talent,  the  la- 
clUtles  and  expertise  to  produce  large  quan- 
UUes of  the  microorganisms  In  Its  pilot  plant 
and  then  Ireexe-dry  them  so  they  would  be 
available  lor  Instant  use. 

<3)  Study  the  effect  ol  various  air  pollu- 
tants on  health  and  determine  whether  the 
InhaUtlon  of  these  airborne  parUclee  m- 
creaaee  the  susoepUbUlty  ol  man  or  other 
animals  to  respiratory  diseases  such  as  In- 
fluenza, the  "common  cold",  or  lung  cancer. 

(4)  study  the  long- term  effect  ol  soil 
pollutants  such  as  pesticide,  on  animal 
health,  behavior,  and  reproductive  capacity. 

(5)  Study  the  eoology  of  human,  other 
animal,  and  plant  diseases  that  are  presenUy 
a  menace  In  Uie  USA  or  poae  a  very  serious 
threat  of  being  accidentally  Introduced  Irom 
foreign  countries.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  many  dlaeaw.  of  animals  can  be  readily 
transmitted  to  humans  when  environmental 
conditions  are  suitable. 

(a)  Diseases  which  threaten  the  Uvea  of 
man  Include  Hooky  Uountaln  spotted  fever, 
viral  encephaUtls,  Influenxu,  smallpox,  yellow 
fever  cholera,  malaria,  staphylococcal  Md 
streptococcal  diseases,  and  lassa  fever  The 
larter  disease  Is  found  In  Africa  and  la  ex- 
tremely lethal.  While  studying  t^'  <!'*»" 
at  Tale  University  a  world  famooa  sdentin. 
Dr.  JoltU  Casals,  nearly  died  of  laiaa  lever. 
HIS  chief  technician  was  klUed. 

(bl  Animal  diseases  of  Importance  Include 
hcs  cholera,  "swamp  lever"  of  horses,  respir- 
atory dlaeaaes  of  cattle  which  may  cause 
aboroon  or  death,  foot  and  mouth  dlseaae, 
inderpeat,  BUt  Valley  fever,  etc 
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(c)  Important  <llant  illiwiMWi  Inelud*  ilM 
blut,  irhMt  sxml  nut,  com  !«»f  bll|bt, 
cotton  root  rot,  «tc. 

All  of  tb«  above  mentlonad  illiwairi  an 
not  now  readily  controlled  and  In  many  In- 
stancea  their  ecology  la  poorly  undentood. 
Fort  Detrtck  has  excellent  animal  holding 
facilities  equipped  with  a  unique  air  filtra- 
tion system  wlilch  can  be  used  for  contain- 
ing a  wide  range  of  animal  species.  It  woxild 
be  of  partlcuUr  Interest  to  study  the  bub- 
cepllblllty  of  wild  and  domesticated  anlmala 
and  ln5ccu  In  the  USA  to  certain  diseases 
endemic  In  other  parts  of  the  world.  This 
would  give  some  Indication  of  the  potantlal- 
Ity  of  an  outbreak  should  the  dtaeaae  be 
accidentally  Introduced. 

B.  Vaodne  FroducUon  and  Methodology: 

(11  Vaccine*  tor  typhus  fever  and  paltta- 
cofils  are  not  being  manufactured  commer- 
cially and  available  stocks  are  on  the  verge 
of  exhaustion.  We  are  capable  of  producing 
theee  vaccines  which  are  not  commercially 
feasible  for  private  Induitry. 

(i)  Production  facilities  and  maBpowsr 
are  available  for  emergency  vaccine  produc- 
tion In  tbc««  cases  where  the  private  eector, 
for  Teaeons  of  cost  or  fadlttles.  cannot  handle 
the  Job. 

(3)  Port  Detnck  would  be  able  to  aalst 
the  private  sector  In  the  technology  for  hand- 
ling dangerous  orgmnlams.  and.  If  neceesary, 
to  actually  handle  theae  organisms  which  In- 
dustry could  not. 

(4)  Supply  universities  and  research  In- 
stitutes with  substantial  amounts  of  research 
material.  An  example  Is  the  research  on  the 
chemistry  of  sutastancea  responsible  for  eev- 
eral  kinds  of  food  poisoning.  Detrlck  has 
developed  the  methods  for  isolating  the  caua- 
Itlve  chemicals  In  three  different  kinds  of 
poisoning  and  haa  superior  production  facili- 
ties for  preparing  them.  Virtually  all  of  the 
chemical  and  phyalologlcal  studies  that  have 
been  carried  out  In  this  country  on  Botulism, 
Staph  food  poisoning,  and  shellflsh  poisoning 
were  made  possible  because  of  gifts  of  these 
matertala  to  the  Investigator*  by  X3etrlck 
resaarchen. 

C.  Technical  Oonsultatlon :  Detrlck  can 
provide  technical  consultation,  equipment, 
and  assistance  to  other  countries  Involved  In 
disease  outbreaks  which  represent  a  threat 
to  their  health  and  economy.  It  Is  distinctly 
In  the  Interest  of  our  nation  to  assist  any 
country,  especially  tho«e  neighboring  the 
USA,  confronted  with  an  outbreak  of  disease 
In  order  to  prevent  a  similar  episode  from 
occurring  here. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BK.^T.T.  of  Maryland.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE  I  would  Uke  to  Join  In  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague  from  westem 
Maryland. 

Converting  the  biological  warfare  fa- 
cilities at  Ton  t)etrick  to  a  medical  re- 
search Installation  is  probably  the  best 
example  of  beating  our  swords  Into  plow- 
shares that  we  have.  We  have  a  great, 
golden  opportunity  here  to  take  a  re- 
search facility  which  haa  been  directed 
toward  warfare  and  de$;tructlon  and  to 
convert  It  with  the  great  t«am  of  tech- 
nical and  professional  personnel  they 
have  there  to  an  Institution  devoted  to 
ridding  society  of  some  dreadful  dis- 
eases. I  would  hope  we  could  move  for- 
ward with  this  proposal  and  ttiat  the 
delay  received  as  a  result  of  this  con- 
ference report  will  be  overcome  next 
year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  MICHEL.  Yes ;  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  These  $19  billion  appro- 
priation bills  give  me  concern  in  this  re- 
.■ipect,  as  to  whether  there  la  going  to  be 
any  money  In  the  retirement  fund,  if  I 
should  get  around  to  retirement:  and  If 
there  is  any  money,  whether  it  will  be 
worth  anything. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  of  course,  the  (ten- 
tleman  from  Iowa  serves  on  the  commit- 
tee which  has  to  do  with  funding  the 
Federal  civil  service  retirement  fund. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course,  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  to  do  the  funding. 
Mr.  MICHEL.  But,  we  do  not  have 
that  particular  iton  In  this  bill. 

However,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  that  some  of  the  ques- 
tions presented  to  the  committee  in- 
volved the  fact  that  if  we  summarily 
took  over  this  facility,  as  the  gentleman 
said  a  faculty  in  excess  of  1,200  acres, 
we  would  automatically  be  adding  700 
persons  to  the  NIH  operations.  I  do  not 
think  on  the  strength  of  an  amendment 
added  to  the  bill  on  the  Senate  floor, 
with  no  hearings  held  on  the  matter  by 
our  subcommittee  or  the  comparable 
committee  in  the  other  body,  that  we 
ought  to  act  in  that  speedy  manner  In 
thl!  Instance  In  taking  over  that  facility, 
as  good  as  is  the  argument  which  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  makes. 

We  do  have  some  people  downtown, 
particularly  in  NIH  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
we  shall  ask  them  to  take  a  good  look 
at  this  and  study  this  and  come  pre- 
pared before  our  subcommittee  next 
spring  when  they  testify  as  to  the  va- 
lidity of  the  gentleman's  claim  and  It 
could  be  that  we  could  act  favorably  at 
that  time  or  at  least  explore  it  folly. 

Mr.  BEAIX  of  Maryland.  I  appreciate 
the  concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois and  the  fact  that  he  assures  me 
that  a  study  Is  to  be  made,  but  during 
that  time  it  Is  possible  that  this  facility 
and  this  personnel  would  be  disbanded 
and  probably  the  recommendation  of 
HEW  would  be  to  build  a  new  facility 
rather  than  to  use  the  old  faclll^. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  We  hope  that  will  not 
be  the  case.  However.  I  am  sure  that 
there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing to  explore  all  avenues  next  year  when 
we  hold  OUT  regular  hearings.  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  makes  a  very  per- 
suasive one,  and  that  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  his  efforts  on  this  matter. 
Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  coofercDce  committee  co  HR. 
1*515, 1  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report.  This  letlalatlon  will  provide  for 
over  $18,969  billion  in  new  budget — ob- 
Ugatlonal — authorlt>-  during  fiscal  year 
1971.  This  represents  an  Increase  of  over 
t2.4Sl  billion  In  the  amount  which  was 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

In  dealing  nlth  the  Senate  and  House 
bills,  the  conferees  were  faced  with  dif- 
ficult decisions  In  assigning  priorities. 
There  are  many  legitimate  demands  on 
the  Federal  budget  In  this  legislative 
area. 

I  believe  that  the  final  product  is  some- 
thing of  which  the  Congress  can  be 
proud.  While  we  would  have  Ukad  to  pro- 


vide for  programs  at  a  higher  level  In 
most  Instances,  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  adjustments  to  have  a  bill 
which  was  fiscally  responsible  In  light  of 
present  fl.'^cal  conditions. 

The  conference  report  represents  a 
compromL«e  of  both  House  and  Senate 
positions.  As  proposed,  the  report  rep- 
resents an  Increase  of  1144,729  million 
over  the  House-passed  bill  and  a  decrease 
of  $270,121  million  from  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AJtSKDaUDtTS    XH    DIAsaaSSSEKNT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  \n  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  1 :  On  page  1,  strike 
Unea  >  through  7  and  Insert  the  rollowlng: 

"MAMPOWXa     TTIAIKIKC      ACTTVTTiaS 

"For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
neceesary  to  carry  Into  effect  the  Manpower 
Cievelopment  and  Training  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended,  and  title  I,  parte  A,  B,  and  B  of 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1064.  as 
amended.  »I,54«.9«4,000:  Proctded,  That  the 
amount  of  $744,694,000  appropriated  herein 
for  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1963.  as  amended,  »hali  remain  avaU- 
able  until  June  30,  1973:  Proptded  further. 
That  the  amounts  appropriated  herein  for 
title  n,  parte  A  and  B  of  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1963,  as 
amended,  for  expenses  of  programs  author- 
ised under  the  provisions  of  subsection  133 
(a)  (5)  and  (8)  of  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  shsll  not  be 
subject  to  the  apportionment  of  benefits  pro- 
vlatoDs  of  section  SOI  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  this  appropriation  shall  not  be  available 
for  contracts  nude  under  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportxmltv  Act  extending  for  more 
than  twenty-four  months:  Provided  further. 
That  all  grants  agreements  shaU  provide  that 
the  General  Accounting  Ofllce  ehall  have  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  grKntee  which  bear 
exclusively  upon  the  Federal  grant:  Provided 
further,  That  thLi  appropriation  shall  be 
available  for  the  purchase  and  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles,  and  for  construction, 
alteration,  and  repair  of  buildings  and  other 
faculties,  aa  authoriaed  by  section  603  of  the 
Economic  Opportonlty  Act  of  1964  and  for 
the  purchase  of  r«al  property  for  training 
centers." 

wmoM  ovnaxD  sr  ua.  tuood 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  follows : 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lu  dttagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nombered  1  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  Strike  oat 
the  sum  of  sl,K46.fl94.0O0  proposed  by  said 
anwndmant  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"•l,SO4,794,000^ 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  B:  On  Page  13,  Une 
8,  strike  »W9.M9,000"  and  Insert  the  foUow- 
Inj:  •••80399,000,  of  which  »1,000.000  shaU 
be  available  only  for  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Flammable  Fabrics  Act,  the 
Child  Protection  and  Toy  Safety  Act.  and 
such  otliar  product  ln]i3iy  oontrol  programs 
of  the  Oepaitmant  of  Health,  Iduoatlon,  and 


Welfare  tliat  are  now  In  or  may  tie  trans- 
ferred to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration." 
sconoif  on^uB  bt  kk.  flood 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  FloOD  moves  that  tbe  House  recede 
from  its  dlsgareement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  aa  follows:  Strike  out 
the  sum  of  •flO,998,000  propoeed  by  said 
amsndment  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"*89,»49,00a-. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleric  win  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amentlment  No.  3ft:  Page  17,  line  16, 
Insert  "Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
is  authorised  to  Issue  commitments  for  direct 
loans  to  public  agencies  In  sooordanoe  with 
section  037  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
which  shall  oonatltute  contractual  obUga- 
tlooa  or  the  Unlt*d  Stetea,  the  total  of  such 
outstanding  commitments  not  to  eocoeed 
t30,t]O0.(XX)  at  any  given  time;  to  saU  obUga- 
tlons  received  pursuant  to  such  oommlt- 
mente  as  provided  In  section  637,  and  tbe 
proceeds  of  any  such  sale  shall  be  used  to 
make  a  direct  loan  pursuant  to  the  outstand- 
ing oommltment  under  which  the  obUgatlona 
w«t«  reoelved." 

MOTToic  omam  bt  ica.  ruooo 

Ur.  FliOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  Flood  moves  that  the  House  r«oede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of 
tbe  Senate  niunbovd  V  and  ctinciir  ttaers- 
In, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  win  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amei»lment  numbered  SO:  Page  94, 
line  14,  insert  tbe  following: 

"OFVsca  0¥  aOLB  i»lvii,oncxi«T 

"For  earrylBg  out.  exeept  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided, eectlon  436  of  tbe  Sodal  Security  Act 
and  the  Act  of  April  9.  1913  (43  U.S.C.  191), 
and  for  partial  support  of  a  White  House 
Oonferenoe  on  Children  and  Touth.  and  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Project  HeadsTart  program 
under  section  333fnHll  of  the  Economic 
Opportniutv  Act  of  1964.  9406.417,000.  of 
whieh  •898.000.000  is  for  Project  Hsadstart.- 
MonoH  orrauD  bt  kb.  plood 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  Flood  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  dLsagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
tbe  Senate  numbered  09  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
tbe  matter  proposed  1>y  said  amendment  in- 
sert tbe  following: 


MOTXOir   OVTBaXD   BT    HK.   rLOOO 

Mr.  F1X30D.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FLOOD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  63  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cleik  will  report 
tbe  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  66:  Page  44.  Un« 
18.  Insert  the  following ; 

•'PATMXNT    to    THB    COBPOBAXIOH    BOB    PVBUC 
BaOADC&STlNG 

To  enaMe  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  make  payment  to  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  as  au- 
thorized by  section  996(k>  (1)  of  tbe  Commu- 
nications Act  of  1934.  as  airwnded.  for  ex- 
penses of  the  Corpocatlon,  833,500.000  to  re- 
main available  until  expended:  rroi?ided. 
That  In  addition,  there  is  appropriated  in 
accordance  with  the  authorlxatlon  contained 
in  section  39efkl  (3)  of  such  Act,  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  amoimta  equal  to 
the  amount  of  total  irrants.  donations,  re- 
queats.  or  oth«r  contributions  (Including 
ntoney  and  the  fair  market  value  of  any 
property)  from  non-Federal  souroca  re- 
ceived by  the  Corporation  during  the  current 
ftscal  year,  but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
ss.oooooo.^' 

MOTION  orrcRxo  BT  ua.  n.onD 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr,  FLOOD  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Seiute  numbered  66  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  of  833.500.000  propoeed  In 
said  amendment  insert  "Sao.OOO.OOO";  and 

In  lien  of  tbe  sum  of  SS.OOO.OOO  propoeed 
in  said  antendment  insert  "63,000.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


"For  carrying  out.  except  as  otherwise  pco- 
vlded.  section  436  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act 
and  the  Act  of  April  9.  1913  (43  VS.C.  191), 
and  for  partial  support  of  a  White  House 
Oonferenoe  on  Ohndien  and  Touth,  88J)17,- 
000.- 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  Ko.  83:  On  page  37.  Une 
9.  Insert  the  following:  "the  National  Tecti- 
nlcal  Institute  for  the  IXmf.  the  Model  See- 
ostdary  Sobool  for  tbe  Dear'. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FIOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ssk  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Membefs  may 
have  S  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material  on  the  con- 
ference reportjust  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloo  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  obleetloa. 


CONFERENCE  RH^RT  ON  HH,  17887, 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PROGRAMS  APPROPRIA- 
•nONS.  1871 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
tbe  conference  report  on  the  bill  (Hit. 
17867)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1971.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read 
in  Ueu  of  the  report. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 


tbe  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(PDF  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 14,  1970.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN  iduring  the  reading  of 
the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  tliat  further  reading  of 
the  statement  may  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  tlie  Rxcoto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  so 
ordered. 

•niere  was  no  obleetton. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
take  a  moment  to  comment  on  the  figures 
contained  in  the  conference  agreement. 
As  the  figures  appear  they  are  Indeed 
misleading  and  reflect  that  tbe  confer- 
ence agreement  was  not  as  favorable  to 
the  House  [xisitlon  as  to  the  Senate  posi- 
tion. That  is  not  true.  May  I  direct  tbe 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  explana- 
tory notes  which  appear  at  the  end  of 
the  table  in  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  net  figures  reflected  in  the  con- 
ference summary  Include  3200  million  for 
military  credit  sales  which  was  not  In- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bUl.  This  creates  a 
distortion,  and  of  course  the  890  million 
for  the  Peace  Corps  which  tvas  not  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  creates  another 
distortion. 

If  we  use  factual  figures  which  reflect 
tbe  total  change  from  the  House  position 
as  provided  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House,  and  the  total  change  from  tbe 
Senate  position  we  find  that  we  are  $458.- 
349.000  over  the  original  House  bm.  but 
$469,329,000  below  tbe  Senate  bill.  To 
make  these  figures  work  out  factually  we 
have  to  take  into  account  that  the  House 
bUl  provided  $272,500,000  for  military 
sales,  whereas  the  Senate  bill  provided 
only  zero.  But  if  you  will  take  tlUe  I 
only,  it  reflects  that  the  conference  re- 
port before  you  is  $295,235,000  over  the 
original  House  MU,  but  $3«4.Z1S.OOO 
below  tbe  Senate  bill.  It  would  appear 
that  we  did  not  divide  down  the  middle 
on  title  I,  liut  there  were  some  additions 
made  by  the  Senate  dealing  with  sup- 
porting assistance  and  the  development 
loan  fund  which  bordered  on  an  emer- 
gency. So.  in  the  overall,  this  is  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  difference.  But  on 
title  n  we  had  to  work  from  $272,500,000 
against  zero,  so  this  is  a  distortion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  budget  request 
for  an  three  titles  amotmted  to  82,876,- 
539,000.  The  conference  report  before  you 
calls  for  $2,534,310,000,  which  makes  a 
reduction  below  the  budget  request  In 
the  amount  of  $343,229,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  iMr.  Sbxivxi). 

Mr.  SHRI\ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  minor- 
ity meintiers  of  the  conference  signed  this 
report,  and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the 
House  today.  The  total  Inidget  author- 
ity for  flscal  1971  Included  in  this  con- 
ference report  Is  f2,534, 310,000,  This 
represents  a  net  reduction  of  $176.2  mil- 
Uon  below  last  year's  appropriation,  and 
$342.3  million  below  the  budget  request. 
The  House  conferees  succeeded  In  re- 
ducing Increases  made  by  the  Senate  by 
$370  million.  This  reduction  was  offset 
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by  the  inclusion  of  J200  million  for  for- 
eign milltarj-  sales,  for  which  the  Senate 
had  made  no  provision.  Two  items  for 
which  the  House  conferees  agreed  to 
higher  Senate  recommendations  were 
supporting  assistance  and  the  contin- 
gency fund,  both  of  which  are  Important 
to  the  President's  Vietnamizatlon  and 
Nixon  doctrine  programs.  In  most  other 
Items,  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  figures  have  been  SPU'- 

The  report  also  includes  $1  54  billion 
for  an  Increase  In  the  quota  of  the 
United  States  In  the  International  M^e- 
tary  Fund.  This  amount  Is  considered  a 
change  of  assets,  and  U  not  included  m 
the  total  for  new  obllgatlonal  authority. 
Mr  Sp^er.  the  mmorlty  members  of 
the  subcommittee  support  this  confer- 
ence report.  ...  ^w  ««. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield?  . , 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr  GROSS.  The  bUl  Is  still  »313  mU- 
lion  above  the  Hoa-ie  bill:  Is  it  not? 

Mr  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect   But    if    the   genOeman    wiU   look 
through  the  report,  he  vil\  observe  that 
we   yWded  $90  million  for  the  Pewe 
Corps  which  was  not  funded  at  all  In  the 
House  bUl  and  wa-s  added  In  by  the  Sen- 
^!^!%  addition,  we  had  $272,500,000  in 
mlBtary  credit  sales  In  the  House  Mil 
and  the  Senate  had  zero.  If  you  will  refer 
to  the  figures  I  just  used,  you  will  find 
that  that  is  what  has  distorted  the  nor- 
mal figure  comparisons.  The  explanation 
appears  on  page  7  of  the  conference  re- 
port   Yes.  It  is  higher  than  the  House 
bill  but  it  was  the  very  best  compromise 
we  'felt  we  could  reach.  The  gentleman 
from  Kansas  has  said  he  believes  this 
bill  is  a  good  bill,  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  good  bill  in  this  area  But  It  U  $342 
mllllon-pius  below  the  budget  and  $176  2 
mllUon  below  last  year's  appropriation. 
Mr      GROSS.     The     gentleman     has 
spoken  of  the  Peace  Corps^I  note  that 
the  conferee*  provided  it  with  $90  nUl- 
lion,  with  $30  million  for  adminlstmtlve 
expenses 

Mr  PASSMAN.  That  was  because  the 
Senate  added  the  Item.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  you  could  abolish  the  P.?ace 
Corps,  and  with  It  one  of  the  worst  or- 
ganizaUons  in  Washington.  If  there  ever 
was  an  unnecessary  program  that  should 
be  stopped.  It  is  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
I  advise  all  Memliers  to  check  Into  It 
and  stop  yielding  to  pressure  from  some 
youngster  back  home  about  the  great- 
ness of  the  Peace  Corps   It  Is  the  worst 
agency  ever  created  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  my  opinion.  -Hiese  young- 
sWrs  have  been  tnvlUd  out  of,  I  beUeve. 
nine  nations  for  various  reasons.  Leaders 
In  one  nation  said.  "Get  out.  You  are 
corrupting   our  youth."  The  record   Is 
there.  Rather  than  listening  to  appeals 
about    the   goodness   of   It.   the  people 
should  go  to  the  record. 

Yes,  we  had  to  yield  on  that.  I  old  so 
reluctantly. 

Mr,  GROSS.  I  certainly  concur  In  what 
the  gentleman  has  had  to  say  about 
winding  up  the  dubious  career  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  and  I  was  In  hopes  that  the 
committee  would  do  Just  that. 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  bad  that  desire,  bat 
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I  did  not  have  the  votes  to  sustain  me.  I 
would  bring  tliem  all  home  as  soon  as  we 
could  provide  uansportatlon.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  be  a  great  service  to 
tills  country.  , 

Mr.  OROes.  The  expenditure  oi  one- 
third  or  the  total  appropriation  in  any 
other  agency  for  administrative  expenses 
would  be  considered  unconscionable. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  It  U  ridiculous,  and 
the  gentleman  has  well  described  It 
again.  There  is  a  lot  oi  appeal  to  the 
Peace  Corps,  but  those  who  make  the  ap- 
peals for  the  youth  to  go  abroad  do  not 
know  the  facts. 

Certainly  there  are  some  nice  young- 
sters in  the  Peace  Corps  but  I  am  speak- 
ing of  the  rank  and  file.  The  way  to  as- 
certain the  facts  on  the  Peace  Corps  is  to 
amend  the  law  whereby  the  volunteers 
would  have  to  serve  in  the  Army  before 
being  eligible  to  serve  in  the  Peace  Corps. 
I  do  not  have  to  elaborate,  just  use  your 
imagination  for  the  answer. 

Furthermore,  this  outfit  has  cost  the 
overburdened  American  taxpayer  ap- 
proximately $1  biUion.  Can  you  put  your 
finger  on  any  substantial  tangible  results 
for  this  astronomical  exiienditure? 

I  have  had  my  say.  it  is  the  way  I  feel 
and  mv  statements  are  substantiated  by 
facts,  i  question  if  I  could  ever  in  good 
conscience  bring  out  another  bill  with 
the  Peace  Corps  in  it.  .      ^.        « 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribution. „„ 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPE.VKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  » .  ,V,^ 
Idr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  Quon^  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  will  state 
that  there  are  five  amendments  In  dis- 
agreement. 

Mr  HALL.  I  want  a  vote  on  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  conference  report,  to 
which  I  object  violently,  and  I  object  to 
Use  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and,  I  repeat.  I  make  a  point 
of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count. 
WiU  the  gentleman  withhold  his  point 
of  order?  ^       ,  _.„  ^. 

Mr  HALL.  No.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiU  not 
withhold  the  point  of  order.  T  InMst  on 
my  point  of  order.  The  point  of  order 
has  been  prcperly  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  genUeman 
mdulge  the  Chair?  There  are  quite  a  few 
Members  at  the  White  House,  and  it 
would  be  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  if  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri will  withhold  his  point  of  order, 
to  ask  that  further  proceedings  on  the 
conference  report  and  the  amendments 
in  disagreement  be  postponed  until  U>- 
morrow.  because  there  are  many  Mem- 
bers at  the  While  House  with  their  wives. 
Mr.  HALL.  The  only  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  is:  Why  was 
this  not  considered  before  the  conference 
report  was  called  up? 


Mr  Speaker,  under  those  circum- 
stances, and  with  that  understandtag 
and  for  no  other  purpose.  I  will  yield 
untU  the  genUeman  from  Texas  makes 
his  request.  ,       ,     .    ,„_„ 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
Imous  consent  that  further  proceedings 
on  the  conference  report  be  postponed 
untU  tomorrow  and  that  this  be  the  first 
order  of  business  on  tomorrow. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  when  this  if  followed 
up  in  the  morning,  will  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  wants  to  put  this  over 
give  us  any  kind  of  asstmmce  that  the 
rohcall  vote  will  be  avaUable.  or  wUl 
somebody  put  on  a  quorum  call  and  then 
we  would  not  go  on  record  on  the  vote? 
Mr  MAHON.  It  would  be  the  purpose 
of  the  committee  to  have  the  rollcall  on 
the  conference  report,  and  I  would  coop- 
erate with  the  genUeman  in  securing  a 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 

will  the  genUeman  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
)oln  the  genUeman  from  Texas  in  making 
the  commitment  with  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  that  to  the  degree  we  can 
control  it.  that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  obJecUon. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  seems  ex- 
ceedingly strange  that  we  draw  out  the 
meeting  of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
day  after  day  and  give  the  Committee  on 
Rules  permission  to  file  more  and  more 
reports  when  Christmas  Is  coming  and  we 
are  dangling  at  the  call  of  the  leader  of 
the  other  body,  whereas  with  any  kind 
of  leadership— which  this  demonstrates 
none  of— this  would  not  be  the  case,  but 
we  are  to  continue  to  Christmas,  and  now 
there  Is  even  talk  of  coming  back  in  ses- 
sion after  Christmas  to  complete  the 
business  that  should  have  been  long  rinee 
acquitted  by  any  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Texaat 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  Accordingly,  the  mat- 
ter Is  postponed  until  tomorrow,  when  It 
wUl  be  the  ftrst  order  of  business. 


December  15,  1970 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  THE 
POISON  PREVENTION  PACKAOINa 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr  ST0CKEY,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
STAGGxas,  fUed  the  foUowtng  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (S.  2162) 
to  pro\ide  for  special  packaging  to  pro- 
tect children  from  serious  personal  In- 
jury or  serious  illnea  resulting  from 
handling,  using,  or  ingesting  household 
substances,  and  for  other  punwses: 
CoNTOiENCB  Report  (H.  Rxpt-  No.  91-1756) 
'  The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votee  of  the  two  Hou«ea  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Houm  to  the  bUl  (8.  3182) 
to  proTlde  for  ipeclal  p»ck*glng  to  protect 
chUdren  from  seriou*  pereonal  injury  or  eert- 
o\H  lUneM  reeulHng  from  handimg.  uilng, 
or  ingesting  houaebold  Mbfttwioee,  aifcd  lor 


z: 
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other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
&Dd  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
u  follows: 

Tb*t  the  Senate  recede  from  ita  dlaagree- 
nnot  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendmeot  u 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert  the 
foUontog: 

SaonoM  1.  ThiM  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1070". 

Sec.  2.  Pot  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  WeUare. 

(2)  The  term  "botisehold  substance" 
means  any  substance  which  is  customarily 
produced  or  distributed  for  sale  for  con- 
sumption or  use,  or  customarUy  stored,  by 
individuals  In  or  about  the  household  and 
which  is — 

(A)  a  hasardous  substsnce  as  that  term 
is  defined  In  sectlcu  3ff)  of  the  ftderal 
Hasardoui   Subetanoas   Act    {15  U.8C    1281 

(f)); 

(B)  an  economic  poison  as  that  term  Is 
dellnad  In  socUon  aa  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  (7 
V3.C.  136(a)): 

(C)  a  food,  drug,  or  cosmetic  as  those 
terms  are  deflnad  In  section  301  of  the  Fed- 
eral Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  (31  U.S.O. 
331);  or 

(D)  a  aub«tanoe  intended  for  use  as  fuel 
when  stored  In  a  portable  container  and  used 
in  the  heating,  cooking,  or  refrlgeraUon  sys- 
tem of  a  house. 

(8)  The  term  "package"  means  the  Imme- 
diate container  or  wrapping  in  which  any 
household  substance  Is  contained  for  con- 
sumption, use.  or  storage  by  Individuals  in 
or  about  the  household,  and,  for  purposes  of 
section  4(a)(a)  of  this  Act.  also  means  any 
outer  container  or  wrapping  used  In  the  re- 
tail display  of  any  iuch  subfitance  to  con- 
sumers. Such  term  does  not  Include — 

(A)  any  shipping  container  or  wrapping 
used  solely  for  the  transportation  of  any 
household  substance  In  bulk  or  In  quantity 
to  manufacturers,  packers,  or  processors,  or 
to  wholesale  or  retail  distributors  thereof,  or 

(B)  any  shipping  container  or  outer  wrap- 
ping used  by  retaUers  to  ship  or  deliver  any 
household  substance  to  consumers  unless  U 
ts  the  only  such  container  or  wrapping. 

(4)  The  term  "special  packaging"  mean? 
packaging  that  Is  designed  or  constructed  to 
be  significantly  difficult  for  children  under 
five  years  of  age  to  open  or  obtain  a  toxic  or 
harmful  amount  of  the  sulMt.  nee  contained 
therein  within  a  reasonable  time  and  not 
difficult  for  normal  adults  to  use  properly. 
but  does  not  mean  packaging  which  all  such 
chUdren  cannot  open  or  obtain  a  toxic  or 
harmful  amount  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(5)  The  term  "labeling"  means  all  labels 
and  other  written,  printed,  or  graphic  matt«r 
(A)  upon  any  household  subatance  or  Its 
package,  or  (B)  aocompanylng  such  sub- 
stance. 

Sac.  S.  (a)  The  Secretary,  after  consultft- 
tlon  with  the  technical  advisory  committee 
provided  for  In  section  6  of  this  Act.  may 
establish  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  by  regulation,  standards  for  the 
qwclal  packaging  of  any  houaehold  sub- 
stance  If  he  finds  that — 

(1)  the  degree  or  nature  of  the  haxard  to 
children  In  the  availability  of  such  substance, 
by  reason  of  Its  packaging,  is  such  that  spe- 
cial packaging  Is  required  to  protect  children 
from  serious  peraonal  injury  or  serious  lUneae 
resulting  from  handling,  uelng,  or  Ingesting 
such  substance:  and 

(3)  the  special  packaging  to  be  required 
by  such  standard  Is  technically  feasible,  prac- 
ticable, and  appropriate  for  such  substance. 

(b)  In  establishing  a  standard  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  consider — 

(1)  the  reasonahlensH  of  such  standard; 

(3)  ftTallable  scientific,  medtoal,  and  en- 


gineering data  concerning  special  packaging 
and  concerning  childhood  accidental  Inges- 
tions, Illness,  and  Injury  caused  by  household 
substances; 

(3 )  the  manufacturing  practices  of  Indus- 
tries affected  by  this  Act:  and 

(4)  the  nature  and  lue  of  the  household 
substance. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  publish  his  findings,  his  reasons  there- 
for, and  citation  of  the  sections  of  statutes 
which  authorize  his  action. 

(d)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  authorise 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  specific  packaging 
designs,  product  content,  package  quantity, 
or,  with  the  exception  of  authority  granted  In 
section  4(a>  (3)  of  this  Act.  labeling.  In  the 
case  of  a  hoxuehold  substance  for  which  spe- 
cial packaging  Is  required  pursuant  to  a  regu- 
lation under  this  section,  the  Secretary  msy 
m  such  regulation  prohibit  the  packaging  oT 
such  substance  In  packages  Which  he  deter- 
mines are  nnneeeasarllj  attractive  to  chil- 
dren. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  any 
household  substance  which  Is  subject  to  a 
standard  established  under  section  S  readHy 
available  to  elderly  or  handicapped  persons 
unable  to  use  such  substance  when  packaged 
in  compliance  with  such  standard,  the  manu- 
facturer or  packer,  as  the  case  may  be,  may 
p.ickage  any  household  substance,  subject 
to  such  a  standard.  In  packaging  of  a  single 
slae  which  does  not  ccmply  with  such  stand- 
nrd  If— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  (or  packer)  alao 
supplies  such  sutistonce  In  packages  which 
comply  with  such  standard:  and 

(2)  the  packages  of  such  sulwtance  which 
do  not  meet  such  standard  bear  consplcuotis 
lal>oimg  Slating:  "This  package  for  house- 
holds without  young  children":  except  that 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
a  substitute  statement  to  the  same  effect 
for  packaging  too  small  to  accommodate 
!tuch  labeling. 

(b)  In  the  caae  of  a  household  eubetaoce 
which  la  subject  to  such  a  standsrd  and 
which  Is  dispensed  pnrmtant  to  an  order  of 
A  physician,  dentist,  or  other  licensed  medi- 
cal practitioner  authorised  to  pre»crtl>e.  such 
5ub*!tonce  may  be  dispensed  In  noncomplylng 
packages  only  when  directed  in  such  order 
or  when  requested  by  the  purcbaaar. 

fc)  In  the  caw  of  a  household  sulMtance 
subject  to  such  a  standard  which  Is  pack- 
aged under  sulMectlon  fa)  in  a  noncomplylng 
package,  tf  the  Secretary  determines  that 
such  substance  Is  not  also  being  supplied 
by  a  manufacturer  <or  packer)  In  popular 
size  packages  which  comply  with  such  stand- 
ard, he  may.  after  giving  the  manufacturer 
I  or  packer)  an  opportunity  to  comply  with 
the  pnrpoees  of  this  Act.  by  order  require 
such  substance  to  be  packaged  by  such  manu- 
facturer (or  packer)  exclusively  In  special 
packaging  complying  with  such  Etandard  If 
he  flndji.  sfter  opportunity  fca-  hearing,  that 
such  exclusive  use  of  special  packaging  is 
neces^ry  to  aeoompltsh  the  pnrpoaea  of  this 
Act. 

Src.  5  <a>  Proceedings  to  lasue,  amend,  or 
repeal  a  regulation  prescribing  a  standard 
under  section  3  shall  be  conducted  in  aocord- 
anoe  with  the  procedures  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 553  (other  than  paragraph  (8)  <B)  of 
the  last  sentence  of  subsection  fb)  of  such 
Motion^  of  title  6  of  the  United  Statee  Code 
unleee  the  Saeretary  tfecta  the  procedures 
preecrlbed  by  subsection  (e)  of  aectloo  701 
of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug,  and  OoernvtlB  Act, 
In  which  event  sxich  subsection  and  suljsee- 
tlons  (fi  and  (g)  of  sxJCh  section  701  shall 
apply  to  such  proceedings.  If  the  Secretary 
makes  sucdi  eleotlon.  be  shall  puhllab  that 
fact  with  the  pmpoeal  requlrad  to  tw  pub- 
lished under  paragraph  (1)  of  suob  nibaec- 
tlon  (e>. 

(b)  (1)  m  the  case  of  any  staxuSard  pre- 
scribed by  a  regulation  issued  in  aocordauo* 
with  aeotlon  BS3  of  title  S  of  th*  UnlMd 


Statee  Code,  any  person  who  will  be  adverse- 
ly affected  by  such  a  standard  may,  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  SOth  day  after  the  regula- 
tion prescribing  such  standard  is  Issued  by 
the  Secretary,  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
SUtea  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  person  resides  or  has  his  princi- 
pal place  of  business  for  a  judicial  review  of 
such  standard  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall 
be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  to  the  Secretary  or  other  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  Uiat  purpose.  The  Secretary 
shall  file  in  the  court  the  record  of  the  pro- 
ceedings on  which  the  Secretary  t>aaed  bis 
standard,  as  provided  In  section  3113  of  title 
28  of  the  United  Stales  Code. 

(3)  If  thf>  petitioner  appUes  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  there  was  no  opportunity  to  adduce 
such  evidence  in  the  proceeding  before  the 
Secretary,  ihe  court  may  order  such  addi- 
tional evidence  (and  evidence  tn  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  taken  liefore  the  Secretary  In 
a  hearing  or  In  such  other  manner,  and  open 
such  terms  and  coodltlona,  as  to  the  court 
may  seem  proper  "Hie  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  be  shall  file  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings  and  his  recommenda- 
tion. If  any.  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  hts  original  standard,  with  the  re- 
turn of  such  additional  evidence. 

(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  the  court 
shall  have  jurtsdictlon  to  review  the  stand- 
ard of  the  Secretary  In  accordance  with  sub- 
paragraphs (A),  (B),  (C).  and  (D)  of  pars- 
graph  (3)  of  section  708  of  title  5  of  tb*^ 
United  States  Code.  If  the  court  ordered  ^d- 
dlttonal  evidence  to  be  taken  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  thl-s  sulwectlcm,  the  court  shall 
also  FBTlew  the  Secretary's  standard  to  deter- 
mine if.  on  the  basis  of  the  entire  record 
l>efore  the  court  pursuant  to  paragraphs  <!) 
and  (3)  of  this  subsection.  It  Is  suppmted  by 
EUtiGtantlal  evidence.  If  the  court  finds  the 
standard  Is  not  so  supported,  the  court  may 
set  it  aside. 

<4)  With  respect  to  any  standard  reviewed 
under  this  subsection,  the  court  may  grant 
appropriate  relief  pending  conclusion  of  the 
review  proceedings,  as  provided  In  section 
706  of  such  tlUe  6. 

<S)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming 
or  setting  aside,  in  whole  or  tn  part,  any 
such  standard  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final. 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or  certifi- 
cation, as  provided  In  section  1364  of  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

SBC.  6.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  Khali  appoint  a  technical  advisory 
committee,  dealgnatlng  a  memt>er  thereof 
to  t>e  chairman,  composed  of  not  more  than 
eighteen  nienit>ers  who  are  representative  of 
(1)  the  Departinent  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  (3)  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. (81  manufacturers  of  household  sub- 
stances subject  to  this  Act.  (4)  scientists  with 
expertise  related  to  this  Act  and  licensed 
practitioners  In  the  medical  field.  (6)  con- 
sumers, and  (6)  manufacturers  of  packages 
and  closures  for  household  substances.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  with  the  technical 
advisory  committee  In  making  findings  and 
la  establishing  standartk  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

(bl  Members  of  the  technical  advisory 
committee  who  are  not  regular  full-time  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  shall.  wlUle  at- 
tending meetings  of  such  committee,  be  en- 
titled to  receive  compensation  Bt  a  rate  fixed 
by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  4100 
per  diem,  including  travcltlme.  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  cbeU  homes  or  regular 
places  of  buainees.  the?  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  par  diem  in  Hen  of  sub- 
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u»ten«.  M  •>rthortee<l  by  tteuaa  B7W  ol 
ut!«  5  of  ttM  Onlted  8t»«8  CoOt  for  peraonl 
in  tbf  Oov»mra«nt  serrtoe  employ»<l  tatm- 
nuttently.  ^^     , 

Sic.  7.  (al  Section  Kpl  of  Um  F»aer»l 
Buudous  SnbstiinMa  Act  (15  tJ.S.C.  13«1 
(p> )  Is  amended — 

(U  by  rtrttlng  out  "which  »tib«t»nce  to 
the  pan  preceding  paragraph  (11  and  In- 
serting in  Uiru  thereof  -\t  the  pactaglng  or 
labeUng  of  auch  aubatance  la  In  TloUtlon  of 
an  applicable  regulation  iMued  pnreuant  to 
section  S  or  4  of  the  PoUon  Prrreiitlcjn  Pact- 
aging  Act  of  1970  or  U  inch  aubetance'*;  and 

(31  by  adding  the  following  after  and  be- 
low paragrmpb  (3)  : 

"The  term  mlsbranded  haz»rdoua  aubetance' 
alao  includes  a  houaehold  BUb»tance  aa  de- 
Oned  In  aection  3(31  (Dl  of  the  Poison  Pre- 
venUon  Packaging  Act  of  1870  It  It  la  a  aub- 
5t»nM  described  In  paragraph  1  of  aection 
3(f)  of  thla  Act  and  Ita  p«cla«lng  or  labeUng 
10  in  violation  of  an  appUcable  reguUtlon 
Isaued  pursuant  to  section  3  op  4  of  the  Poison 
PtrrenUon  Paclu«lng  Act  of  1970.". 

(b)  Section  3r(3l  of  the  Federal  Inaectt- 
clde  Fungicide,  and  Bodenuclde  Act  (7 
nsc  135(a)(3))  n  amended  by  aonilng  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragrmph  (hi  of 
luch  section  and  InaerUng  In  lieu  thereof  "; 
or"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
paragraph  a£  follows: 

"(11  If  lt»  packiglng  or  ubellng  l>  in  vio- 
lation of  an  applicable  regulaUon  issued  pur- 
suant to  section  3  or  4  of  the  Poison  Preien- 
Bon  Packaging  Act  of  1970-"  

(c)  Section  403  of  the  Teder»l  Pood,  Drug. 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (31  VSC.  343)  la  amsnded 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  paim- 
grapb  as  follows: 

"(n)  U  Its  packaging  or  labeling  la  In  »lo- 
lauon  of  an  appUcsble  regulation  lasued  pur- 
suant to  section  3  or  4  of  the  Poison  Pre- 
vention Packaging  Act  of  IS70." 

(dl  Section  503  of  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (21  n.S.C  352)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  pnragraph 
aa  follows: 

"(pi  U  It  U  a  drug  and  Its  packselng  o» 
labeling  Is  In  violation  of  an  applicable  regu- 
lation Issued  pursuant  to  aection  8  or  4 
■"^'Of  the  Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Aol  of 
1970." 

(e)  Section  503(b)  (3)  of  the  Federal  Food. 
Drug,  and  Ctoametlc  Act  (31  tJ.3.C.  363(b) 
(3) )  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and  (hj  " 
and  mserung  in  Ueu  thereof  ".  (h).  and  (p)". 

(f)  Section  »oa  of  the  Federal  Food.  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  (31  US  C  383)  Is  smendwl 
by  adding  at  the  and  thereof  a  new  para- 
graph as  follows: 

"(f)  If  lu  packaging  or  lahelmg  la  In  vlo- 
lauon  of  an  applicable  regulation  laaued 
pursuant  to  section  8  or  4  of  the  Pt>lson  Pre- 
vention P«ckaglng  Act  of  1»70." 

Bsc.  8.  Whenever  a  standard  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  this  Act  sppUcable  to  a 
houaehold  substance  IJ  In  effect,  no  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  shall  have  any 
authority  either  to  establish  or  continue  In 
effect,  with  rMpect  to  such  household  sub- 
stance, any  standard  for  special  packaging 
(and  any  exemption  therefrom  and  twtjulr*- 
ment  reUted  thereto)  which  Is  not  Identical 
to  the  standard  sstabllahed  under  sectton  I 
(and  any  exemption  therefrom  and  require- 
ment related  thereto)  of  this  Act. 

SBC,  fl.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  Its  enactment  Bach  regulation  eetah- 
llshlng  a  special  packaging  standard  shall 
specify  the  date  such  standard  Is  to  take 
effect  which  date  shall  not  be  sooner  than 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  or  later  than 
one  year  frooa  the  date  such  regulation  Is 
anal,  unleaa  Che  Secretary,  for  good  cause 
found,  iletermlnee  that  an  earUer  effective 
date  Is  In  the  public  Interest  and  pubUshee 
In  the  Federal  Register  his  reason  for  such 
finding.  In  which  case  such  earlier  date  shall 
apply.  No  Buch  standanl  ahall  be  effective  as 
to  household  subetaneee  rabjeot  to  tbli  Act 


packaged  prior  to  the  eOeotlve  date  of  such 
final  regulation. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

HaSLkT  O.  Stsoobs, 

JOBH  E.  Moea, 

joHM  M.  Moinrr. 

VUsTTNGa  Kxnv. 
Kaaaiera  on  tht  Part  a/  tie  House. 

WauiM  O.  MaomnoM, 

p.  A.  Han, 

FXANK  B.  Moeo, 

jAMKs  B.  Pssaaosr, 

CJHASLXe   >.   OOODBX, 

llmaten  on  tlie  Part  0/  tne  Senatf. 

STAT 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votee 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  Mil  (8.  3183)  to  provide  for 
special  packaging  to  protect  children  from 
serious  personal  Injury  or  serious  Illness  re- 
sulting from  handling,  using,  or  IngesUng 
household  substances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poau.  aubtnlt  the  following  statement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  aotiOQ  agreed 
upon  by  the  oonfereea  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report; 

The  House  amendment  to  the  bill  struck 
out  an  of  the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute  amend- 
ment The  committee  of  conference  has 
agreed  to  a  subsUtute  for  both  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  to  the  bill. 
Except  for  tochiUcal.  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming changee.  the  following  eUtement 
explains  the  dlfferenoes  between  the  House 
amendment  and  the  sulMtltute  agreed  to  In 
conference. 

The  conference  substitute  U  Idantlcal  to 
the  bill  aa  amended  by  the  House  except  for 
the  provlalon  in  aeoUon  4(a>  authorising 
manufacturers  (or  packers)  of  household 
subetancn  subject  to  special  packaging  re- 
qulrementa  to  package  such  8ub«tanc«e  In 
packages  not  complying  with  such  require- 
ments for  the  purpose  of  making  such  sub- 
stances r«adlly  available  to  the  ddarly  and 
tjandicapped  unable  to  use  such  substances 
In  packsges  complying  with  such  require- 
menta. 

In  section  4(a) .  as  amended  by  the  House, 
the  manufacturer  (or  packer)  of  a  house- 
hold substance  subject  to  a  special  packag- 
ing requirement  was  given  «lmllar  authority 
to  package  such  a  substance  In  noncomply- 
Ing  packages  If  he  also  packaged  such  sub- 
stance In  at  least  one  package  size  comply- 
ing with  such  standard  and  If  the  noncom- 
plylng  packages  were  labeled  to  show  that 
there  were  complying  packagee  which  ahoultt 
tM  used  In  householdf  with  young  children. 
Thus,  under  the  House  version,  most  of  the 
packagee  used  In  the  marketing  of  such  sub- 
stances could  tie  noncomplylng  packages. 
Oomplylng  packaging  could  have  t>een  the 
excepttoD  to  general  markattng  practices. 

SectloD  4(a)  of  the  conference  sutMtltute 
Is  dealgnsd  to  make  substances  subject  to 
special  pscksglng  requirements  available  to 
the  elderly  and  handicapped  In  packages 
which  do  not  unnecessarily  hinder  them  In 
their  use  of  such  substanesa  A  manufac- 
turer (or  packer)  Is  permitted  under  such 
section  to  use  for  such  a  substance  one  else 
of  p^«^»gi"e  which  does  not  meet  the  spe- 
cial packstftng  requirements  If  be  slso  sup- 
plies tb«  Butiatance  In  packaging  which  oom- 
pttas  with  (be  requirements.  In  addition,  the 
noncomplylng  packaging  must  be  labeled  to 
show  It  IS  not  for  households  with  young 
children. 

It  u  expaoted  that  spedaUy  paokagMl  sub- 
stances wlU  be  the  rule  rather  than  tbs  «x- 
ceptlon  for  substances  regulated  tmder  this 
leglsiacloa.  Also.  It  Is  expectad  that  manu- 
facturere  (or  packers)  will  not  exact  a 
premium  price  for  specially  packaged  rab- 
staocea  and  will  make  every  effort  to  a»iuw 
tb«  adequate  distribution  and  sdrwrtiss- 
ment  of   speclaUy   packaged  substance*  so 


that  the  pnbUo  win  become  aoqualnted  with 
special  packaging  and  familiar  with  Its  op- 
eration. Since  the  purpose  of  this  sectton  is 
to  aaslst  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  it  Is 
expected  that  the  manufacturers  (or  pack- 
ers) will  use  noncomplylng  packaging  only 
when  the  required  special  packaging  Is  of  a 
kind  that  will  create  significant  difficulty  In 
use  for  the  elderly  and  handicapped,  and 
that  msnufacturere  (or  packerei  will  m 
using  noncomplylng  packaging  obooee  pack- 
age sixes  most  likely  to  be  used  by  tb« 
elderly  and  handicapped. 

Altbough  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  th» 
majority  of  households  do  not  contain  young 
children.  It  was  felt  that.  In  order  to  ade- 
quately protect  young  ohlldreo,  the  market- 
ing in  oomplvlng  packaging  of  substanoea 
subject  to  special  packaging  requirements 
had  to  be  made  the  general  marketing  prao- 
tlce. 

Section  4(b)  of  the  conference  substitute 
IS  identical  to  the  Honse  amendment  and 
provides  that  In  the  case  of  household  sub- 
stances which  are  dispensed  only  upon  pre- 
scription such  aubetancee  (If  subject  to 
.•special  packaging  requirements)  may  be 
dispensed  In  noncomplylng  paeksges  only 
when  directed  In  the  prescription  or  When 
r^ueated  by  the  purchaser 

Section  4(c)  of  the  conference  eubetltute  Is 
the  same  as  section  4(bl  of  the  House  version 
and  authorlxee  the  Secretary  to  require  ex- 
clusive uae  of  special  packaging  fc»  sub- 
rtancee  If  (11  he  determines  that  the  sub- 
stance is  not  being  supplied  by  the  manu- 
lacturer  (or  packer)  in  popular  slsee  of  a]^- 
clal  packages:  and  (3)  after  giving  the  man- 
ufacturer (or  packer)  an  opportunity  to 
L-omply  with  the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  be 
finds,  after  opportunity  for  bearing,  that  ex- 
c-lujlve  use  of  special  packa0ng  is  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  ptirpoeea  of  this  Act. 

The  legislation  as  passed  by  the  Senate 
contained  a  special  provision  (eectitm  3(e)) 
authorizing  the  Secretary  to  exempt  cate- 
gories of  substances  subject  to  special  pack- 
aging requlremenu.  That  special  provision 
was  not  contained  In  the  Bouse  version  and 
is  not  contained  In  the  conference  autaetltut* 
because  the  Secretary  may  provide  such  ex- 
emptions while  praecnbing  such  special  pack- 
aging requirements.  In  addition.  If  the  Secre- 
tary wishes  >o  make  such  an  exemption  after 
he  has  prescribed  special  packaging  requlre- 
men-s.  be  may  use  the  Informal  rulemaking 
authority  provided  In  section  6  of  the  con- 
ference subsutute  to  amend  the  regulation 
prescribing  such   requirement. 

HaxLXT  O.  araaoKKS, 
JoBit  E.  Moss, 
John  M.  MtjxpHT, 
Hastincs  Kxttk, 
Managers  on  the  Part  a/  the  Home. 


A  COMPETENT  PROFESSIONAL  NEW 
YOEIK  ENOINEERINQ  FIRM  RE- 
PORTS THE  TRUTH:  COSTLY  EX- 
TENSION OP  THE  CAPITOL'S  WEST 
FRONT  IS  NOT  NEEDED  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  BDILDINa  FROM  COL- 
LAPSE 

(Mr.  BTRATTON  asked  and  w«s  given 
penniMlon  to  address  the  Bouae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
maitcs.) 

Mr.  STBATTON.  Mr.  Speitker.  as  the 
frustrations  of  this  lameduck  aesalaa 
build  up.  there  Is  very  Uttle  good  news 
for  Members  of  Congress  sMU  pinned 
down  here  In  Washtogton.  That  Is  why 
I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  able  to 
convey  one  piece  of  good  news  to  my 
colleagues  this  morning  that  will  not 
only  be  weloome  but  very  reassutlng. 

TljB  Capitol  will  not  fall  down  on  us 
while  we  stay  here  In  lameduck  lesslan. 
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That  fact  has  now  been  clearly  sub- 
stantiated by  a  professional  and  Impar- 
tial firm  of  engineers  in  New  York  C^lty. 
Praecer.  Kavanagh,  and  Waterbury. 
This  Is  the  firm  selected  by  a  group  of 
deans  of  schools  of  englneerlns  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  Yatzs)  in  an  effort  to  r«aolve  the 
long  controveisy  that  has  existed  over 
the  propoaed  west  front  extension,  and 
that  ended  last  year  in  an  appropriation 
Imjpasse  between  the  Bouae  and  the 
Senate. 

After  that  Impasse  developed  every- 
liody  agreed  that  nobody  really  wanted 
the  costly,  garrl&b  $60  million  west  front 
extension  ides  that  has  been  kicking 
arotmd  here  for  years,  but  they  claimed 
It  was  the  only  way  technically  possible 
for  us  to  prevent  the  Capitol  from  col- 
lapsing around  our  heads  from  the  pres- 
sures of  170  years  of  aging  and  weather- 
ing. 

To  resolve  this  technical  question  the 
matter  was  turned  over  to  the  New  York 
firm.  Now  they  have  completed  their  re- 
port and  Its  (xinclusions,  printed  In  the 
Washington  Post  for  December  9.  are 
that  the  Capitol  is  In  good  shape,  needs 
no  extension  to  preserve  it,  and  ciui  be 
adequately  restored  tor  only  $16  million, 
a  savlnc  to  the  taxpayers  of  about  $45 
mUllon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  Is  expected  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Architect  of  the 
Caplt<d  within  the  next  couple  of  weeks, 
I  hope  we  will  have  It  available  In  final 
form  before  the  end  of  the  91st  Congress, 
and  I  also  hope — let  me  be  very  frank — 
that  prior  publication  of  the  basic  find- 
ings of  this  report  will  not  result  In  any 
alteration  of  Its  conelosions  before  the 
document  Is  submitted  to  the  Architect's 
office. 

As  one  who  has  led  the  fight  now  for 
4'a  years  to  prevent  this  costly  and  un- 
necessary destruction  of  our  Nation's  No. 
1  historic  shrine.  I  am  delighted  to  see 
that  we  have  finally  won  our  tnttle. 

I  trust,  too,  that,  with  the  formal  re- 
ceipt of  this  report,  the  model  which  Is 
now  cluttering  up  the  center  of  statutory 
hall  wlU  have  vanished  as  an  tmtlm^ 
and  irrelevant  anachronism,  by  the  time 
the  92d  Congress  convenes. 


Mr.  Weldenbaum  la  the  assistant  secretary 
of  tile  treasury  foe  eoooomlc  policy.  His  com- 
ments were  made  in  Atlanta,  where  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  is  holding  its  47th 
annual  congress. 

With  full  conslderatloo  of  the  needs  of  aU 
Etatas.  we  l>elleve  tliat  the  Brat  place  where 
the  federal  government  should  Increase  stiar- 
Ing  Its  revenuee  Is  l>oulslana.  SpecUlcaUy.  it 
should  Biusre  with  this  state  and  with  otheim 
bordering  offshore  oU  fields  th«  very  sub- 
stantial revenue  from  thoee  fields. 

States  in  wtuoh  there  are  oil-producing 
grazing  lands,  national  forests,  parks  or  other 
territory  owned  by  the  federal  government 
stiare  with  Washington  the  royalties  received 
from  mineral  production. 

We  know  no  reason  why  states  touching 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ooeans  and  the  auif 
of  Mexico  should  not  have  the  same  treat- 
ment. They  perform  many  costly  services 
for  the  workmen  and  families  of  workmen 
who  produce  minerals  from  water  bottoms 
off  the  coasts.  Just  ss  states  like  Montana, 
New  Mexico,  Colorado  and  Wyoming  parlorm 
many  services  for  their  workmen  who  pro- 
duce oil  from  federal  graxlng  lands,  national 
forests  and  parks.  These  statee  receive  fed- 
eral compensauon  for  these  services  in  the 
form  of  a  share  of  the  minerals  revenue. 

Liouisl^na  provides  education,  roads.  poUoe 
and  fire  protection,  health  services,  welfare 
services.  Inflect  control,  library  service,  rec- 
reation, stream  and  air  pollution  control. 
Agricultural  services,  enforcement  of  fishing 
and  wildlife  regulations,  soU  and  watar  oodi- 
servaUon.  local  flood  control  and  many  other 
services  for  residents  of  coastal  areas  who 
come  and  go  from  the  offaliare  rigs,  and  for 
their  wives  and  children. 

(Considering  that  all  these  services  are 
provided  at  the  expense  of  the  sute,  it  seems 
to  us  that  there  are  Innumerable,  compelling 
reasona  why  the  revenue  received  by  the  fed- 
eral government  trotn  offshore  oU  produdtlon 
should  be  shared  with  Louisiana. 

Osrtalniy  the  coastal  states  should  receive 
what  is  Justly  due  them.  Louisiana  lan't  ask- 
ing or  expecting  more  than  Its  fair  share. 


PUBLIC  REVENtJE  SHABINQ 

(Mr.  WAGOONNER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  Botise 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  Orleans  Times -Picayune  published 
an  editorial  the  other  day  tmder  the  title, 
"Public  Revenue  Sharing"  which  Inci- 
sively states  my  position  on  this  subject. 
It  is,  you  will  find,  a  particularly  per- 
suasive argument  and,  though  It  deals 
with  the  justification  Insofar  as  my  State 
of  Louisiana  Is  concerned.  It  applies  to 
all  other  States  with  equal  logic. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  editorial  a 
part  of  the  Rxcord  today  and  commend 
It  to  the  attention  of  every  Member. 

PmUO   BXTDTOI   "8HAX1HS" 

Murray  L.  Weldent>aum  is  authority  for 
the  announcement  that  the  national  admin- 
istration "revenue  sharing  plan"  will  tie  re- 
vised in  iD7i  to  give  more  money  to  local 
govemmeat. 


such  chairman  be  Inept,  Inoompetent,  or 

approaching  senility. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  a  colleague,  one 
House  cooimlttee  chairman  referred  to 
the  seniority  system  quite  accurately 
when  be  said : 

Bach  one  of  us  will  be  protected,  in  wliat- 
ever  present  position  on  Committee  we  liave. 
t>y  automatic  teaaatgnmsnt  each  new  3-year 
term  of  Congiass. 

The  essence  of  the  system  is  thus 
protection  of  a  chairman,  even  though 
that  chairman  be  overage.  Incompetent, 
or  merely  unable  to  work  the  la-hour 
day  which  is  often  required  of  a  respon- 
sive and  responsible  committee  chalr- 


THE  SHMIORTTY  SYSTEM:    A  PRO- 
POSAL FOR  ITS  ABOLITION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoLAKD) .  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  California 
I  Mr.  McCixaicrr)  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

(Mr.  McCi-ositEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 
annaUL  usavs 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  S  legislative 
days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  thla  special 
order.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  Uiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  propose  a  change  In  one  aspect 
of  the  seniority  system  under  which  the 
House  has  operated  since  1911.  Under 
the  present  system,  the  majority  party 
traditionally  names  as  chairman  of  each 
standing  committee  that  majority  mem- 
l)er  who  has  served  the  longest  period 
of  time  on  such  committee.  This  pro- 
cedure Is  technically  referred  to  as  an 
"election,"  but  the  custom  and  tradition 
of  the  Democratle  Party,  at  least,  has 
been  to  automatically  confirm  the  senior 
member  as  its  chairman,  whether  or  not 


The  gravest  defect  in  the  system,  bow- 
ever,  lies  In  its  insulation  of  a  chairman 
from  the  duty  to  accoiml  for  his  actions. 
II  a  chairman  is  protected  by  auto- 
matic reassignment  every  2  years,  It  is 
clear  he  is  no  loi^ger  accountable  to  his 
colleagues  for  the  quality  of  his  perform- 
ance, the  wisdom  of  bis  leadership,  or  the 
workload  of  his  committee.  He  may  be 
arrogant,  slottiful,  negligent,  or  infirm: 
nevertheless,  bis  position  of  chairman 
remains  secure.  If  the  bills  awaiting  con- 
sideration by  his  committee  are  never 
heard,  if  hearings  are  cursory  and  incom- 
plete in  nature.  If  witnesses  expressing 
all  shades  of  opliiion  are  not  called  or 
permitted  to  testify,  who  can  complain? 
The  chairman  is  the  key  to  the  whole 
legislative  process.  It  Is  his  management 
and  leadership  abUlty  which  determine 
the  ultimate  craftsmanship  of  the  laws 
we  ask  the  Nation  to  respect  and  obey. 
That  the  chairman  should  often  be  the 
most  senior  member  Is  not  subject  to 
challenge.  The  evU  of  the  system  Is  that 
the  senior  member  must  be  chairman  im- 
der  the  system.  Other  things  being  equal, 
I  beUeve  most  of  us  would  recognize  that 
a  member  of  10  years'  experience  should 
have  preference  over  a  member  with  6 
years  of  experience. 

To  require  that  the  member  with  the 
longest  continuous  service  also  tie  the 
chairman,  however,  is  to  invite  incompe- 
tence. Who  amongst  us  would  not  stay 
beyond  our  declining  physical  and  men- 
tal capabilities  If  we  are  assured  that 
survival  alone  will  one  day  give  us 
power?  Who  amongst  us  will  willingt; 
retire  and  give  up  power  once  It  Is  at- 
tained through  patient  servioe?  We  sug- 
gest the  retirement  of  elder  Justices  such 
as  Justice  Douglas,  but  few  of  us  choose 
to  retire  once  the  privileges  of  power  are 
irrevocably  in  our  grasp.  It  la  not  human 
nature  to  do  so. 

The  legislative  process  In  the  United 
States  may  be  one  of  the  most  important 
priKeeces  In  the  world  today.  We  deal 
with  appropriaUons  of  over  $200  bllhon 
a  year;  we  approve  or  disapprove  of 
foreign  aid.  nillltary  and  economic  to 
nations  around  the  world.  We  have  be- 
fore us  next  year  the  review  and  reforma- 
tion of  some  of  our  most  Important  na- 
tional policies,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
acknowledged  to  be  either  faUuies  or 
badly  in  need  of  substantial  overhaul — 
welfare,  bousing,  agriculture,  trade,  edu- 
cation, land  use,  and  energy,  not  to  men- 
tion the  allocations  of  our  defense 
expenditures  between  strategic  and  tac- 
tical arms  and  ccmtinued  involvement 
in  In(]ocbina, 
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These  problem*  are  ImmenM,  and  on 
our  ability  to  respond  with  careful  Judg- 
ment may  weU  rest  the  peace  of  the 
world  as  well  as  our  own  domestic  tran- 
quility. In  seeking  to  solve  these  prc*- 
lems  it  seems  Important  above  all  elae 
that'  our  procedures  perm.t  careful, 
thorough  Kork.  Our  committee  system 
is  set  up  for  precisely  this  purpose,  to 
allow  each  of  us  to  specially  In  a  few 
particular  aspects  of  legislative  purview. 
An  essential  part  of  careful,  thorough 
work,  however.  Is  that  the  leadership  be 
the  best  tliat  can  be  found. 

OcneraUy.  we  as  a  NaUon  are  com- 
mitted to  the  election  process  as  the 
means  of  designaUng  our  leaders. 

The  process  of  elecUon.  after  all.  is 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  democratic 
process.  It  Is  our  own  elecUon  which 
entitles  each  of  us  to  repres^t  our  own 
one  four-hundred-thirty-flfths  of  the 
American  people:  it  is  our  future  elec- 
tion which  makes  us  accountable  to  our 
constltutents  for  the  caliber  of  our  work 
here  on  their  behalf,  .,„ri^„ 

We  elect  our  Speaker,  our  majority 
and  minority  leaders,  our  clerks, 
doorkeepers,  caucus  and  conference 
offleexs.  .    . 

Stockholders  of  corporations  elect 
their  directors:  the  directors  elect  <»r- 
porate  officers.  This  is  true  whether 
the  corporations  assets  are  $200  or  »200 
nullion.  .       .„„ 

How  possibly,  then,  can  we  abandon 
the  elecUon  process  when  it  comes  to  the 
designaUon  of  the  21  individuals  who 
are  perhaps  most  responsible  for  the  suc- 
cess or  faUure  of  our  coUective  efforts 
m  handlms  a  S200  bUUon  budget? 

Stgniflcantlj.  the  average  age  of  the 
chief  execuUves  of  the  top  100  U.8.  cor- 
porations Is  58;  last  year  the  average 
age  of  10  of  our  most  powerful  committee 
chairmen  was  74.  and  three  were  over  80. 
This  is  not  a  partisan  matter,  nor 
should  it  be  one  of  ideology  or  poUtical 
phUosophy.  The  legislative  process  is  one 
of  hard  work.  exhausUve  study  and  effec- 
tive leadership.  Most  of  our  final  work 
products,  the  bills  that  ultimately  are 
enacted  into  law.  are  the  results  of  co- 
operaUon  and  compromise  between 
DemocraU  and  RepubUcans,  Uberals  and 
conservatives. 

The  abandonment  of  our  own  rules  oi 
election  in  the  House,  however,  is  a 
partisan  matter.  esUblished  and  pursued 
solely  by  the  Democratic  Party- 
Last  year,  when  the  »lst  Congress 
convened,  the  committee  chairmen  of 
five  committees— Ways  and  Means.  Ap- 
propriations. Armed  Services.  House 
Administration  and  Rules— were  named 
by  two  voice  votes  on  the  first  day. 
January  3. 

Over  3  weeks  later,  on  January  29,  the 
chairmen  of  the  remaining  16  committees 
were  elected,  this  time  by  a  single  voice 
vote.  The  record  discloses  no  dissenting 
votes  against  these  elections,  and  it  L« 
my  recollection  that  none  were  cast 

These  so-called  elections  in  fact 
amounted  to  no  more  than  automatic  re- 
assignment* by  the  majority  party.  No 
real  elections  were  ever  held.  Aa  was 
pointed  out  In  the  letter  I  have  previ- 
ously referred  to,  from  our  distinguished 
colleague,  Chit  Houniui,  to  oiu:  equally 
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able  colleague,  Robkrt  L«oo«ti.  Uie 
seniority  system  requires  that  the  selec- 
tion be  automauc. 

In  following  this  procedure,  the  ma- 
jority party  has  not  followed  the  rules  of 
the  House.  It  has  actually  subverted  the 
rules  of  the  House  which  specify  that 
the  chairman  shaU  be  elected.  Rule  X  of 
the  House,  section  3,  provides: 

At  the  commencement  of  each  Cougree*. 
tte  House  shell  elect  »»  chelrman  of  each 
standing  conmilnee  one  ol  the  UemSers 
thereof  .  .  In  case  of  a  permanent  vacancy 
in  the  chalrmanstlp  of  any  euch  committee 
the  House  ehall  elect  another  chairman. 

This  rule  was  adopted  on  April  5. 1911. 
and  replaced  the  earlier  rule  of  Jeffer- 
son's Manual,  section  11: 

standing  committees  ....  are  usually  ap- 
pomtea  at  the  Orst  meetmg.  to  continue 
through  the  sosalon.  Tne  person  flrst  named 
IS  generally  permitted  to  act  a»  chairman 
But  thU  IS  a  matter  oJ  courtesy:  every  com- 
mittee having  a  right  to  elect  their  own 
chairman,  who  presides  over  them,  puts  quoe- 
Uons.  and  reports  their  proceedings  to  the 
House. 

Therefore,  since  the  very  inception  of 
Congress,  itself,  it  seems  clear  that  com- 
mittees were  either  to  elect  their  own 
chairman  or  the  House  was  to  elect  them. 
It  was  tne  abandonment  of  this  power  to 
Speaker  Cannon  and  the  latter's  abuse 
of  such  power  which  led  to  the  House 
revolt  of  1910  and  1911. 

It  seems  important  to  note,  then,  as 
a  first  point,  that  to  abandon  the  senior- 
ity system  would  not  represent  a  change 
In  House  rules;  it  would  actually  be  a 
return  to  both  the  language  and  the 
spirit  of  the  House  rules  to  require  that 
committee  chairmen  actually  be  elected 
by  the  House. 

Missouri  Congressman.  Champ  Clark, 
Speaker  of  the  House  for  the  62d 
through  the  65lh  Congress,  referred  to 
seniority  In  his  autobiography  as 
follows: 

or  course  no  party  will  ever  make  com- 
mittees solely  by  the  rule  ol  seniority— which 
would  he  exceedingly  unwise  and  would  end 
in  disaster— but  that  seniority  h»a  always 
been  and  always  will  be  an  Unportant  factor 
In  making  comrDlttee  oaslgnmente  Is  abso- 
lutely certain  and  no  mortal  man  can  give 
any  phUceophlc  or  tenable  reason  why  It 
should  not  be.  Other  things  being  equal, 
why  should  not  length  ot  service  count  In  a 
member's  Javor? 

The  key  phrase  la  "other  things  being 
equal "  As  I  have  mentioned  earlier, 
where  capabiliUes  are  equal,  I  believe 
we  would  accept  Champ  Clark's  sugges- 
tion that  seniority  should  prevail. 

However,  by  the  end  of  Speaker  Clark's 
tenure,  seniority,  in  the  Democratic 
Party  at  least,  had  become  a  fixture  and 
it  has  remained  so  to  this  day.  whether 
or  not  the  senior  member's  capacities 
are  even  remotely  comparable  to  those 
of  his  Junior  colleagues.  Therefore,  if  the 
seniority  system  Is  to  be  changed,  the 
challenge  lies  with  the  Democrats  In  the 
House.  As  Chairman  Holitixld  pointed 
out  in  his  letter,  the  rules  can  be  changed 
If  and  when  we  have  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  Members.  I  want  to  pro- 
pose to  my  Democratic  colleagues  today 
a  specific  plan  to  meet  that  challenge. 

The  Republican  Conference  has  before 
it  a  proposal  to  restore  the  principle  of 


election  raUier  than  automatic  reassip- 
inent.  On  October  13.  our  distinguished 
minority  leader,  specifically  speaking  for 
the  Republican  leadership,  stated  thai 
the  leadership  would  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  principle  at  the  organizing  meet- 
ing   of    the    conference    for    the    92d 

Congress.  ^.  ,.  »t     u. 

The  recommendation  which  the  Ke- 
pubUcan  leadership  supports  Is  as 
follows: 

The  Bepublican  Oommlttee  on  committees 
wlU  select  the  Member  It  >»''•'«•  •*°?1J; 
the  chairman  or  ranking  Member  of  eacB 
oommlttee,  and  each  name  will  be  submitted 
separately  to  Uie  Republican  conferenM. 
Sere  a  «wret  vote  will  be  "*"> J",*?" 
nommatlon.  If  the  nonunee  Is  rejected  by  the 
conference,  the  Committee  on  Oommltwes 
wUl  be  charged  with  submltung  another 
name  to  tbe  conference. 

It  is  reasonably  clear  that  the  confer- 
ence wUl  adopt  the  leadership  recom- 
mendation, particularly  since  four  out 
of  five  of  the  Bepublican  Members  of  the 
91st  Congress  who  answered  a  Question- 
naire on  this  subject  last  spring  Indicated 
their  desire  that  there  be  some  degree  of 
change  in  the  present  seniority  system. 
As  President  Nixon  recently  pointed 
out.  however,  the  Republican  Party  is  es- 
senUally  a  minority  party.  We  have  been 
privUeged  to  control  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  for  only  4  years  of  the 
last  38.  Therefore,  If  the  change  Is  to 
occur.  It  must  be  with  the  participatlcm 
of  at  least  a  substanUal  segment  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  the  House, 
a  psopoasx.  to  n*o  annoaiTT 
I  would,  therefore,  like  to  humbly 
recommend  to  my  DcmocraUc  coUeagues 
the  following  plan  for  ending  the  senior- 
ity system  once  and  for  all. 

It  U  my  understanding  that  there  Is 
a  reform-mtaded  group  called  the  Dem- 
ocraUc  Study  Group.  This  group,  or 
some  other  appropriate  group,  coinmitjee 
or  task  force,  might  well  provide  the 
mean*  of  developing  a  slate  of  Proposed 
chalnnen  for  recommendation  to  the 
DemocraUc  caucus.  It  is  possible  that 
such  slate  might  include  aU  or  nearly  aU 
of  the  men  known  to  be  "most  senior, 
but  in  any  event  the  DemocraUc  caucus 
would  then  truly  elect  its  choices  for  the 
committee  chairmanships. 

In  view  of  the  penalUes  which  have 
someUmes  befaUoi  those  who  oppose 
committee  chairmen,  it  might  be  appro- 
priate Uiat  such  decUons  be  conducted 
by  secret  ballot  in  Uie  same  way  thatthe 
Republican  Party  proposes.  FoUowlng 
such  elecOon.  should  Uie  result  be  oUie^ 
than  unanimous,  Uiose  dissenting  from 
Uie  choice  of  the  DemocraUc  cauciE 
might  Uien  wish  to  propose  to  the  full 
House,  when  we  convene  In  January, 
Uielr  alternaUve  candidates  for  the  com- 
mittee cliairmanshlps.  Since  Uie  House 
has  Uie  right  to  conduct  its  proceedings 
in  secrecy,  when  desirable,  it  Is  P«s^ble 
mat  our  joint  leadership  might  wish  to 
conduct  a  secret  ballot  of  the  lull  House 
for  the  ulUmate  selecUon  between  the 
two  DemocraUc  candidates  tendered. 

I  propose  this  plan  as  being  a  return 
to  both  the  spirit  and  Intent  of  the  pres- 
ent rules  of  the  House  and  one  which 
will  give  the  reform-minded  Democrats 
a  chance  to  display  the  same  courage 
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Uiey  have  displayed  on  oUier  occasions     ^,.^•^.-1,'-^'^^;'^  ^l^^SS  ani 

co-operation  we  can  get  Irom  every  member 


during  these  psst  2  years. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  have  the 
benefit  of  opinions  other  than  my  own. 
I  would  like  to  supplement  these  remarks 
with  copies  of  the  correspondence  to 
which  I  alluded  earlier,  togetiier  with 
some  comments  from  representative  edi- 
torial writers,  as  follows: 

CoHcucss  or  THE  Uwnxo  Stated, 
House  or  ZUP«s8i:KTATXvss. 
WoAtHngton,  D.C..  November  23, 1*70. 
Hoa.  RoBxXT  hEDcm, 

Hcmw    0/    Repreaentalivet,    Cannon    House 
Office   BulUling,    WaMhington,   D.O. 
DKAJi  Bob:  Tbla  ii  la  response  to  your  letter 
ol  November  30th. 

1  mmde  the  announcement  at  tbe  Tueadny. 
meeting  of  the  delegation  that  Ckwnmlitee 
MAignments  would  be  oae  ol  the  three  sub- 
ject* diacusied  at  the  midweek  apeclal  meet- 
ing Jen's  seat  wae  not  filled  nor  the  nominee 
selected  at  the  midweek  meeung.  Tbe  matt«r 
was  discussed. 

On  the  Ai^roprlatlon  Committee,  the 
Nortb-South  tradition  was  eatablished  at  the 
time  two  seats  became  available.  Harry  Bbmp- 
pard  was  serving  as  our  sole  Democratic  mem- 
ber at  that  time.  Our  delegation  set  the 
precedent  by  selecting  Jack  Shelley  from  the 
North,  When  the  Sheppard  vacancy  occurred, 
no  members  from  the  South  would  leave  tbelr 
positions  of  seniority  on  their  commlltees 
to  claim  the  seat.  The  matter  was  discussed 
at  some  length  snd  I  stated  at  that  time  that 
under  the  circumstances  (no  southern  clslm- 
MXit)  I  would  support  Jeff.  But.  I  clearly 
stated  that  my  support  of  Jeff  was  not  to  be 
considered  a  precedent  for  the  future. 

I  do  not  agree  that  a  seat  on  Appropriations 
la  less  important  to  CalUomla  than  seats  on 
the  committees  you  mentioned.  Quite  the 
contrary. 

California's  u  one  state — It  Is  one  of  tbe 
largest  and  wlU  be  tbe  largeat  in  IdTS.  Be- 
cause we  do  and  will  have  sucb  ft  large 
number  of  members,  we  can  claim  two 
■eata  on  moat  of  the  most  important  Com- 
mlttMs.  I  believe  It  Is  a  fair  principle  because 
of  the  length,  population  density,  and  other 
factors,  for  us  to  distribute  as  widely  ai 
poaslble  our  representation  from  our  State 
on  the  important  committees.  This  ta  and  tiaa 
been  a  well  accepted  principle  in  our 
delegation. 

The  principle  of  seniority  Is  an  even  longer 
esiabUshed  principle  not  only  in  our  delega- 
tion but  in  the  Congress.  More  Important.  It 
U  an  accepted  principle  In  the  Committee  on 
Committees  by  the  fifteen  regional  members 
who  vole  on  committee  assignments.  Jim 
Corman  cannot  serve  our  members  without 
going  along  with  this  powerful  procedure  In 
assignment  of  nominees. 

I  understand  completely  tbe  seniority  arfu- 
menu  both  pro  and  con.  It  Is  unneoesasry 
for  us  to  debate  tbe  esoteric  merits  of  the 
principle. 

It  is  necessary  for  Jim.  and  for  me  as  your 
Desn,  to  play  tbe  game  according  to  tbe 
principles  which  are  now  in  being  and  which 
are  now  supported  by  the  majority  of  our 
House  members. 

I  grant  freely  tbe  right  of  each  member  to 
disagree  with  the  present  rules  of  the  game. 
They  are  free  to  change  and  upset  the  present 
rulH  when  and  </  tbey  can  obtain  the 
majority  of  tbe  votes. 

In  tbe  meantime,  each  one  of  us  will  be 
protected,  in  whatever  present  position  on 
Committee  we  have,  by  automatic  re-astign- 
ment  each  new  two-year  term  of  Congress. 
( I  note  that  you  are  on  the  ninth  rung  from 
the  bottom  on  the  Armed  Servloes  ladder.) 
Starting  on  that  basis  of  position  security, 
we  can  claim,  If  we  desire,  other  asalgnment£ 
to  other  eonunltteas  on  the  basis  of  our  term 
seniority. 

Jim  must,  under  the  system,  carry  the 
continuing  major  load  of  securing  new  as- 
signinvnts  for  old  and  new  mambera  with 


I  am  most  anxious  to  maintain  the  cohe- 
slveness  and  harmony  of  our  delegation,  not 
for  my  own  ambition  be  it  selflRh  or  noble. 
1  believe  that  we  are  stronger  In  helping 
each  member  reach  bis  goal  If  we  present  a 
united  effort  than  we  would  be  If  we  are 
bickering  and  biting  at  each  other.  Many 
delegations  have  diminished  and  deplet«d 
their  collective  power  by  such  disunity. 

We  may  not  like  the  principle  of  seniority, 
but  eacta  of  us  has 

(1)  received  our  assignment  originally  by 
the  help  of  senior  members.  (Believe  me  the 
assignments  were  not  obtained  by  the  process 
of  Inunaculate  conception.) 

(3)  We  have  advanced  up  the  committee 
ladder  under  tbe  seniority  system. 

Incidentally,  I  was  here  eighteen  years  be- 
fore I  became  the  alternate  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  I  was 
here  for  twenty-eight  years  before  election 
Bn  Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Oovernmeut  Operations.  For  twenty-four  of 
those  years  I  served  next  to  and  below  Wil- 
liam Dau-son.  For  tbe  past  six  years  X  Have 
carried  the  load  of  Chairman  without  the 
title  or  power  of  the  Chalnnanshlp.  If  any- 
body knows  the  faults  of  seniority,  I  believe 
I  do. 

But.  my  good  friend,  it's  tlie  only  game 
in  town  and  If  we  want  to  play  In  tbe  game, 
we  have  to  play  according  to  the  rules.  If 
the  rules  of  tbe  game  are  too  distasteful,  we 
can  take  our  chances  of  accepting  their  pro- 
tection and  bucking  them  at  the  same  time. 
Wben  I  arst  came  to  D.O.  In  1»43.  Bam 
Rayburn  told  the  class  of  newly  elected 
Congressmen,  "Boys.  If  you  want  to  get  along, 
go  along."  As  the  years  have  passed  by  I  have 
repeated  that  admonition  to  myself  many 
limes  when  frustration  was  about  to  over- 
whelm me. 

You  are  a  great  guy.  Bob,  and  I  like  you 
or  I  would  not  have  spent  over  one-and-a- 
half  hours  on  Saturday  afternoon  handwrit- 
ing I  his  letter  for  my  secretary  to  type  Mon* 
day  morning.  As  Oeorge  Washington  was 
prone  to  end  his  letter. 

I   beg   to  remain,  as  ever,  your  obedient 

servant.  

Cbr  HounsLO. 

Novcsfsn  20.  1970. 
Hon.  Chet  HoLmaa-D, 
Baybwm  BnUdtng, 
Washington.  DC. 

Deab  Chst:  I  was  sorry  I  dldnt  know  the 
agenda  for  our  Delegation  meeting  yesterday 
mcluded  anything  but  the  Majority  leader 
nominees  and  the  Chairman  of  tbe  Bute 
Central  Committee  issue. 

I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  Jeff's  seat  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  was  filled 
without  debate.  1  am  sure  wo  are  all  aware  of 
the  fact  that  there  was  some  talk  about 
a  North-South  seat  on  the  Appropriations 
Conunlttec  at  the  time  that  Jeff  was  ap- 
pointed but  on  examination  this  appears  to 
be  a  very  short-lived  tradition  indeed. 

As  you  recall  Harry  Sheppard  served  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  with  dUtlnctlon 
for  a  great  number  of  years  since  the  SOs.  It 
was  not  unUl  the  83rd  Congress  that  Califor- 
nia was  entitled  to  a  second  seat  and  then 
Jock  Shelley  was  appointed  and  he  served 
on  the  oommlttee  for  a  little  over  10  years. 

Ac  the  time  Shelley  was  appointed  there 
were  only  a  dozen  Democrats  representing 
California  in  the  Congress  and  double  com- 
mittee assignments  were  rare  indeed.  Since 
that  time  we  have  had  double  assignments 
on  Public  Works.  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  Oovenunent  Operations,  Armed 
Services  and  Interior  and  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  there  is  much  more  reaaon  to  have 
North-South  seats  on  many  of  these  com- 
mittees where  the  committee  work  la  not 
nearly  as  ^ltnter«d  aa  It  Is  on  the  Appro- 
priations Committee 


I  don't  baUeve  it  Is  a  life  and  death  mat- 
ter thAt  any  Member  be  appointed  to  any 
particular  committee.  Certainly  I  make  this 
point  with  some  uepldaUon.  However.  I 
think  California  Is  one  state;  I  think  It  would 
be  ridiculous  to  rotate  Chairmanship  of  our 
Delegation  North  and  South  or  the  appomt- 
meats    to   Bules   Committee   or    Ways   and 


In  short.  I  think  we  have  a  holdover  tradi- 
tion that  hoe  been  obeerved  more  In  the 
breach  than  in  the  respect.  I  do  not  beUeve 
It  in  the  Interest  ol  our  Delegation  that  we 
have  North-South  posiUons  on  any  com- 
mlttoe. 

I  would  therefore  request  that  this  matter 
be  referred  to  the  Delegation  for  further 
diacusalaa. 

I  beUeve  any  elecUou  to  the  committee 
would  be  prematiue  tmtU  JelTs  departure 
actually  leaves  a  vacancy. 

Most  reepectfully  and  atncerely. 
BoaotT  L.  Lbccstt. 
Member  o/  Congreu. 

[From  the  Waihlngton  Post.  Feb.  17,  1970] 
Who  Wnx  Abol^h  ScNioorrr  ? 
The  move  to  unseat  Speaker  McCormack 
with  a  vote  of  no  confidence  in  the  House 
Democratic  caucus  tomorrow  appears  to  have 
evolved  mto  a  campaign  lor  modernlzaUon  of 
the  House.  In  the  view  of  Representative 
Waldie.  who  is  qworheadlng  the  attack  upon 
the  Speaker,  the  two  causes  seem  to  merge 
mto  one.  But  other  more  experienced  mem- 
bers are  more  inclined  to  strike  a  blow  now 
at  seniority  and  similar  defects  in  the  s>-a- 
tem,  while  leaving  the  fate  of  the  Speaker 
to  a  more  prc^itJou*  moment.  Herein  lies  the 
greatest  hope  for  reecue  of  the  House  from  lu 
lamentable  stagnation. 

It  is  true  that  the  7e-year-Dld  Speaker  haa 
become  a  symbol  of  the  organlEatlonal  and 
procedural  hardenmg  ol  the  arteries  which 
afflict  the  House.  Probably  U  Is  also  true 
that  the  chance  of  achieving  effective  reform 
will  be  meager  so  long  as  he  Is  in  the  driver's 
seat.  But  a  change  of  puots  would  not  alone 
bring  about  the  modernization  that  la  so 
urgently  needed.  A  far  more  serious  drag  on 
the  House  as  a  legislative  body  is  the  control 
of  many  of  its  major  committees  by  conserva- 
tive Southern  Democrats  m  their  seventies. 
As  Eeprcsentatlve  Lowenstem  said  on  Meet 
the  Press  on  Sunday.  "Even  societies  that 
worship  their  onccetors  don't  automatically 
put  their  ancestors  in  charge  of  their  Armed 
Services  Committees  and  what-not  " 

Probably  tbe  most  practical  maneuver  at 
the  moment  is  that  sponsored  by  the  Demo- 
cratic Study  Group,  which  wonts  a  carefully 
selected  committee  to  review  the  senlor.ty 
system  and  other  orgonlaatlonal  defects  with 
a  view  to  action  at  the  beglnnmg  of  the  next 
Congresa.  Representative  Boiling,  who  seeraa 
to  be  the  moet  Influential  member  ot  this 
group  on  this  subject,  has  sought  for  yesrs 
to  show  his  colleagues  that  they  do  not  need 
to  choose  between  the  existing  confusion  and 
a  return  to  the  dlctatotahlp  that  existed  prior 
w  1910  under  Speaker  Joe  Cannon.  There  Is  a 
sensible  middle  ground— assignment  of  the 
ultimate  power  to  oelect  committee  chair- 
men to  the  caucus  of  the  party  ta  power, 
from  nominations  mode  by  tbe  Speaker  with- 
out regard  to  seniority. 

In  our  view,  the  Democratic  caucus  could 
greatly  enhance  its  standing  before  the  pub- 
lic by  movmg  in  this  direction.  If  it  falls  to 
do  so.  It  may  drop  a  momentous  Issue  Into 
tbe  lap  of  the  Republicans.  Representative 
McCloskey  has  pointed  out  how  vulnerable 
the  E>emocrata  ore  to  a  compolgn  against 
senility  In  tbe  House  ond  suggested  that  the 
Republicans  could  capture  the  enthuslaam 
of  the  younger  voters  by  promising  to  abolish 
seniority  in  the  House  If  a  Republican  major- 
ity Is  returned  In  November.  A  campaign  on 
who  could  moat  effectively  relieve  Congress  of 
the  Incubus  of  the  seniority  system  would  be 
welcomed  with  opan  arma. 
Many  Democrats  may  be  l&cUned  to  rebuff 
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U17  KU{[g«sttoD8  of  reform  wb«n  tbe  luue 
ftiifias  tomorrow  bj  save  the  face  of  thm 
Sp«&fcir.  But  tbay  should  b«  fully  alart  to  Xiit 
risk  Oicy  would  tak*  upon  tbemMlvw  by 
iMTlng  t&u  enormouAl7  popolftr  Uma  to  the 

(Prom  tba  New  Tork  times.  Dee.  S.  1970] 
Stajcpimo  Out  Sxinourr 
(By  Tom  Wloker) 
W4SKmaToir.  Dec.  7— B«k  In  Ift»I,  almort 
before  he  had  h»d  time  to  tAke  the  oath  of 
office.  President  John  Kennedy  was  plunged 
into  what  !s  still  remembered  around  here 
as  one  of  the  jTrtt  leglslatlTe  bettlea  of  that 
or  any  other  year.  The  result  w«  th«t  Mr 
Kennedy  and  progressive  Democrmts  won 
control  of  the  powerful  Houso  Rules  Com- 
cnlttee  by  expanding  Its  membership;  but 
neither  in  1P61  nor  in  later  rules  amend- 
ments ws*  there  a  change  In  the  fundamen- 
t*l  power  of  the  Rules  Committee— which 
IS  to  send  teslslattoa  to  the  House  under  cer- 
tain rules  of  procedure,  or  to  withhold  It 
from  the  Ooor. 

In  case  anyone  had  forgotten  the  lateut 
powers  of  the  committee.  It  reverted  to  Its 
old  style  last  week  when  one  of  the  members 
of  the  usual  majority,  Richard  BoUing  of 
MlssoTirl,  turned  up  missing-  By  7-7  tie  voces, 
the  committee  refused  to  permit  the  House 
to  vote  on  an  Important  consumer  bill,  or  00 
glTing  rffftl  teeth  to  the  Bqual  Rmployinent 
Opportunities  Oommiaslon ,  al  though  both 
measures  had  passed  the  Senate  and  had 
much  support  in  the  Bouse 

The  difference  between  procedural  reform 
and  polttlcAl  control  was  widom  better 
shown.  Both  are  Important,  and  Senator 
Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma,  the  latest  of  a  dis- 
tinguished line  of  Quixotes  who  have  aou^t 
to  change  things  to  the  Senate.  Is  proposing 
quite  a  bit  of  eeeh-  He  la  circulating  a  memo- 
randum suggoetLng.  for  Instance,  a  more 
representative  Democratic  St*ertng  Commit- 
tee, more  equitable  ratios  of  progressive 
Democrats  to  conservatlvM  on  committees. 
and  even  a  vote  among  Democrmts  as  to 
whether  Harry  ^rd  of  Virginia,  elected  as  an 
Indepecdeiit.  should  be  m  the  p«ty  caucus. 
These  are  matters  of  control.  The  Harrts 
memo  aJso  proposes  the  Important  proce- 
dural reform  of  limiting  debate.  But  the 
main  point  of  the  memo  goes  to  what  Mr. 
Harris  and  others  consider  the  he»rt  of  the 
problem  in  the  Senate — the  seniority  system. 
Since  the  practice  of  assigning  committee 
chairmanship*  by  seniority  is  not  a  rule  but 
a  rigid  cufttom.  and  since  the  powers  of  com- 
mittees and  chairmen  would  not  be  affected, 
this  may  seem  only  a  matter  of  political  con- 
tot)l:  It  would  nevertheless  have  a  profound 
and  probAbly  Ustlng  effect  on  Senate 
procedure. 

It  would  have  that  effect  bec&use  ohalnnea 
wield  such  tm"^*"**  praotloal  power  over 
what  the  Senate  can  and  canaot  do:  and 
while  that  power  would  not  be  diminished, 
chairmen  would  b«  called  to  aooount  for  Its 
ufte — which  they  are  not  now. 

The  proposal  would  have  the  Demooimilc 
caucus  ratify,  at  the  beginning  of  each  Oon- 
gresa,  the  list  of  chairmen  submitted  to  It 
by  tb*  Steerlug  Committee.  In  most  c*ses, 
that  list  would  be  made  up  of  the  senlof  men; 
in  most  cases,  they  would  be  routinely  sp- 
ftfored:  but  the  occasional  exceptions  couid 
t)e  of  vital  Importaooe,  and  the  sure  knowl- 
edge tbAt  the  caucus  would  review  and  pass 
upon  their  records  would  have  chastening 
effect  on  chairmen  cecnpted  to  act  autoeratt- 
CAUy. 

A  rule  for  th*  m*nd*tary  retlreoa«nt  of 
any  chairman  reaching  a  certain  age  (al- 
though he  could  rem&ln  a  member  of  the 
committee)  might  also  be  propoeed  to  the 
whole  Senate  It  would  be  moet  unlikely  to 
pass,  but  It  would  serve  to  put  members  of 
both  parties  on  reoord  and  would  at  least 
bring  the  usue  into  op*n  discussion  on  the 
Ooor. 


There  is  not  much  doubt  that  reform  would 
tim  a  popular  public  move;  Oongrassion&l 
elders  have  been  losing  recent  elections 
wholes&le,  and  m&ny  politicians  and  re- 
porters observed  in  this  year's  campaign  the 
public's  obvious  impatience  with  unrespon- 
sive and  Indiflereut  poliUcai  Institutions 
last  waek's  SST  vote  was  a  startling  exam- 
ple of  what  well-directed  pubUc  pressures 
CfcT>  achieve,  and  John  Qerdner's  national 
Oommon  Cause  organizatlOD.  for  one,  Ls  re- 
ported ready  to  push  the  seniority  Usue.  Be- 
sides, the  number  of  younger  Scnaiors,  hun- 
gry for  a  greater  role,  has  Lucreased. 

Moreover.  BepubUcana  lu  the  House  ur<> 
ofllciaUy  pledged  to  something  like  the  senior- 
ity reform  Ur.  Harris  piopoBea.  and  if  they 
follow  through  there  will  surely  be  pressure 
on  the  Democrats  to  move,  loo.  And  once 
Lhe  queoiUon  arises  among  Democrau  in 
the  Senate,  seniority  Is  Ukaly  to  become  an 
issue  In  the  biewing  Oght  between  Senator^ 
Robert  Byxd  of  West  Virginia  and  Edward 
Kennedy  of  Masaachusetu  for  Mr.  Kennedy'^ 
puat  as  assistant  leader. 

And  alnoe  most  of  the  Democrau'  poten- 
tial Presidential  candidates  are  Senators  who 
bUl  themselves  as  progressives,  wouldn't  they 
have  to  back  the  reform?  Hu  thing  ml^t 
Just  prove  oatchinc. 

CoMOaass:  Tux  Hxavt  Hakd  or  SKNioarrr 
"Ail  thU^s  are  changing."  Republican 
Leader  Hugh  Soott  told  his  Senate  oolleaguee 
n^t  long  ago.  "And  we  are  changing  with 
them.  Omnia  jtmtantur.  et  nos  mutamur  in 
Hlia."  Right  on.  Senator  Soott  I  Coogrees  may 
be  changing,  but  at  what  a  pace.  About  as 
often  as  the  planet  Pluto  swings  around  the 
sun.  Congress  does  indeed  bestir  Itself, 
axamlnes  the  archaic  rules  by  which  It  con- 
duou  the  nation's  buslneea  and  gently  blows 
away  soma  of  the  accumulated  dust  of  more 
Chan  180  years.  But  never  enough  to  disturb 
one  tradition — the  hallowed  rule  of  senior- 
ity— that  has  often  prevented  Congress. 
whe'.her  llliera.1  or  con.wrvaUve.  Democratic 
or  Republican,  from  working  effectively  to 
represent  the  will  of  the  electorate. 

The  effect  of  the  seniority  system  on  the 
Pederal  Oovemment  can  be  explained  by 
thive  facts;  1)  most  of  the  real  work  In 
Congress  Is  done  In  and  by  committees; 
3)  the  ^lalrmcD  of  theae  committees  have 
vast,  often  dictatorial  Influence  over  the 
legislation  that  falls  within  their  realms; 
3)  with  almost  no  exceptions,  theee  chair- 
men have  gained  their  exalted  positions  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  have  been  on 
their  oommitteee  longer  than  anyone  else 
in  the  majority  party,  which,  of  oouraa. 
always  controls  the  committees.  The  senior- 
ity rule  thus  glvee  the  X3£.  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  having  the  only  legislative 
geroDtooraoy  on  tha  globe. 


Consider  the  reeults:  twelve  of  the  la 
Senate  committee  chairmen  are  A6  and  over; 
five  of  these  are  In  their  TDs,  and  one  is  80. 
Fourteen  of  the  31  chairmen  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  are  OS  and  over,  seven  in 
their  70b,  two  in  their  80b.  The  figures  are 
comparable  for  the  RepubUcans  and  will  be 
about  the  same  In  the  new  Congress,  deaplte 
the  death,  retirement,  or  defeat  in  the  recent 
elections  of  several  powerful  patriarchs. 

Admittedly,  age  is  not  an  automatic  dis- 
ability. Some  suteaxoen — Ilka  Churchill  or 
De  Gaulle — come  into  their  own  when  those 
around  them  are  heading  (or  the  nursing 
home  and  the  checkers  table.  But  one  does 
not  have  to  Join  the  youth  cult  to  sugsaat 
that  length  of  tenure  should  not  be  the  sole 
cnterlon  for  choosing  the  man  who  help 
determine  the  country's  future. 

D«q>lte  some  restralnu  instituted  in  recent 
yean,  chairmen  on  many  oommitteee  still 
control  the  agenda  and  can  bring  up  a  bill 
at  their  own  convenience.  In  soma  commit- 
teea  a  chairman  can  refuse  to  bring  up  a  bill 
altogether.  ICiesLsaippl's  Jamas  SaaUand.  M. 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Oommlttae 
and  one  of  the  most  notorious  racists  in  the 
upper  body,  has  often  ignored  and  sometimes 
klUed  civil  rights  bills  by  that  method. 
Through  similar  control  of  prooedures.  Wil- 
bur Mills,  the  Representative  of  a  rural  Ar- 
kansas constituency,  has  as  much  as  or  more 
power  than  the  President  in  determlnlag 
ohangw  in  tax,  welfare  and  Social  Security 
laws,  simply  because  prUneogenlture  has 
given  him  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hoiue 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  (even  his  op- 
ponents, however,  concede  that  be  is  able 
and  conscientious). 

Control  of  the  agenda  Is  only  the  beglimlng 
of  the  chairman's  powers.  Be  rewards  his 
supporters  and  punlshea  those  who  vote 
against  him  by  granting  or  withholding 
favors.  He  can  even  reward  or  punish  thalr 
constltuenu  by  Influencing  the  allocatton  of 
federal  grants  and  the  placement  of  installa- 
tions. Since  charity  t>i^:ins  at  home,  he  ean 
almoat  always  point  to  the  many  beneAta  ae- 
niorlty  has  brought  hta  own  district. 

MASaXMAX.  B01.X 

The  congressional  seniority  aysum  is  thus 
the  last  and  most  important  stronghold  of  a 
asar-medleval  system  of  fealty.  The  Bouse 
Armed  Services  Committee,  for  example,  la 
subdivided  Into  31  other  committees,  each 
with  great  If  somewhat  lesser  power  than  the 
whole,  and  each  with  a  great  If  sonuwhat 
Isasar  chairman.  While  he  owes  alleglanoe  to 
his  chairman,  the  head  of  a  Buboomjnlttee 
still  has  considerable  power  of  his  own  and 
considerable  authority  over  those  under  him. 
As  a  result  of  so  much  power  being  eonoan- 
LTttted  at  the  top,  there  is  virtually  none  at 
the  bottom.  In  the  House,  where  the  seniority 
system  is  moat  oppressive,  a  new  member  Is 
virtually  Impotent.  Whatever  his  talent  or 
promise,  he  must  reeign  himself  to  a  mar- 
ginal role  m  Congress  for  his  first  few  terms. 
"The  damage  you  never  see  Is  the  worst," 
says  Columbia  University  Pllosopher  Charles 
Prankel.  who  watched  Capitol  Hill  from  lOOS 
to  19Q7  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Stat*  for 
EducaUonal  and  Cultural  Affairs.  "Young, 
bright  CongTtt&men  come  to  Washington  full 
of  ideas  and  interest,  and  shortly  beooma 
discouraged." 

Many  of  the  man  who  run  Oongreas  are 
stodgy  and  oppoaed  to  new  Ideas.  But  their 
age  la  only  part  of  the  problem.  To  get  to 
the  top  they  must  be  elected  over  and  ovar 
again:  generally  those  constltuenciea  that 
give  such  automatic  approval  are  in  rural, 
one-party  districts  or  are  dominated  by  blg- 
clty  machines.  In  either  case  their  Congress- 
men are  unlikely  to  be  responsive  to  change 
and  sensitive  to  the  strong  currents  that 
buffet  Junior  and  more  vulnerable  coUeaguee 
from  awing  districts. 

There  are.  to  be  sure,  slgnlAcant  argu- 
menu  in  favor  of  seniority.  It  proTldea 
stability  and  expertnasa.  It  elioilnates  the 
poaall>lllty  that  outside  pressure  groups  or 
cliques  ooxild  elect  complaint  chairmen,  and 
It  guarantees  access  to  power  to  representa- 
Uvee  of  minority  groupe— if  they  will  only 
wait  their  tuma.  A71thout  the  aenlorlty  aya- 
tam.  for  example.  It  is  doubtful  that  Harlem's 
flamboyant  Adam  Clayton  Powell  could  ever 
have  become  head  of  the  powerful  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  Moreover, 
It  is  by  no  m'*^"*  true  that  senior  Congress- 
men are  all  Incompetent  or  senile.  One  case 
in  point  LB  Carl  Hayden.  who  was  an  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mltta*  for  moat  of  his  41-year  tenure,  until 
bis  retirement  la  10G8  at  the  age  of  fll.  Some- 
times, too,  a  good  chairman,  secure  In  his 
fortrees  of  seniority  can  use  his  position  to 
kill  or  modify  a  popular  but  unwise  measure 
that  colleagues  support.  Over  the  years,  New 
York's  Emanuel  Celler,  S2.  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  has  quietly 
smothered  several  injudicious  antl-aubTer- 
slve  and  antlcrlme  bills. 

SUU.  the  price  of  these  boons  Is  exorbitant. 
No  other  American  Institution  respecU 
scniorltr  tha  way  Coogreaa  does.  "Of  aU  the 


Institutional  fallings  of  American  Govern* 
ment,"  says  Political  Scientist  James  Mac 
Gregor  Burns,  "the  seniority  system  of  Con- 
egress  18  by  far  the  moet  eerlous." 

BKVXaAL   ALTnNATITIS 

Paraphrasing  Churchill,  House  Majority 
Leader  Carl  Alt>ert  admits  that  the  seniority 
syatcm  may  be  "the  worst  possible  system — 
except  for  all  the  alternatives."  Albert  not- 
withstanding, seversl  sJternatlves.  have  been 
proposed  by  angry  congreealonal  Juniors.  One 
plan  would  give  a  party  caucus  the  authority 
to  choose  a  chairman  (or  for  the  minority 
party,  the  ranking  member)  from  the  party's 
tliree  most  senior  members  on  a  committee. 
Even  such  a  limited  change  might  have  dra- 
matic Impact.  Thus  Stuart  Symington,  a 
Vict  Nam  dove,  could  be  choeen  to  replace 
the  hawkish  John  Stennis  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Scrrtcee  Committee,  and 
James  Eastland  could  be  bumped  for  Sam 
Ervin  Jr-,  a  scholarly  consUtuUonallst.  as 
head  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Obviously,  the  system  would  not  always 
benefit  one  faction;  It  could  work  to  advance 
conservatives  as  well  as   liberals. 

The  proposal  would  probably  have  leas 
Impact  on  the  House,  however,  where  com- 
mlttaee  are  much  larger  and  where  the  Dem- 
ocrata  have  no  fewer  than  four  of  the  8&- 
and-over  set  paUently  waiung  to  take  the 
place  of  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  66,  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee.  But  the  plan 
would  at  least  give  the  rank  and  file  some 
leeway  In  picking  Its  leaders.  More  impor- 
tant. It  would  put  a  chairman  on  notloa 
that  he  held  his  post  by  approval  acd  not  by 
right. 

A  aecond  propoaal  would  give  the  Speaker 
of  the  Bouse  authority  to  choose  chairman 
from  the  entire  membership  of  the  majority. 
Smce  he  Is  chosen  by  all  members  of  hla 
party,  the  theory  goee.  the  Speaker  would  be 
sensitive  to  their  needs  and  demands.  Instead 
of  the  system  of  divided  responsibility  that 
now  prevails,  one  man  could  be  charged  with 
leadership.  In  fact,  this  was  the  system  used 
by  the  House  unUl  1910.  when  Congreasmen 
revolted  against  the  authocratlc  rule  of 
SpeaJtar  Joaeph  Cannon.  Better  31  dukes 
than  one  monarch,  opponents  might  well 
argue. 

A  third  suggeetlon  would  put  the  choice 
Of  chairmen  up  to  the  caucus,  which  could 
chooee  from  any  of  Its  members.  This  would 
be  the  moet  democratic  method  and,  in 
theory  anyway,  would  allow  choices  to  be 
made  on  merit  alone.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  this  plan  Is  that  It  could  lead  to  all 
•orta  of  unseemly  plotting  and  bargaining: 
conceivably.  It  might  take  Congress  weeks 
to  organize  ItseU  after  every  election. 

Still  a  fourth  plan  would  either  set  an 
age  limit,  85  say,  for  any  chairman,  or  limit 
his  tenure  in  the  poet.  (A  dethroned  chair- 
man could  stiU  remain  In  Congrass.  of  course, 
since  the  Constitution,  which  sets  s  mini- 
mum age  of  35  f<tf  Representaavws.  30  for 
SMiators.  doea  not  provide  a  maximum.) 
Moet  other  Institutions  have  mandatary  re- 
tirement ages:  only  last  month  Pope  Paul 
VT  ruled  that  cardinals  over  80  could  hence- 
forth neither  hold  "Vatican  Office"  nor  TOte 
In  a  papal  election.  U  chairmen  were  forced 
to  step  down  at  65.  three-fourths  of  the 
Senate  chairmen  and  two-thirds  of  the  House 
ohalrmen  in  the  current  Congress  would 
have  been  replaced.  WUllam  Colmer,  80,  an 
unreconstructed  Southerner,  for  example. 
would  have  given  way  to  Richard  Boiling. 
54,  a  liberal  from  Mlaaourl.  as  head  of  the 
Hotise  Rules  Committee.  The  same  plan, 
however,  would  have  pushed  aittde  George 
Mahon,  70.  the  able  chairman  of  the  House 
ApprojHiationj  Committee,  for  Jamie  Whlt- 
tan,  a  Mlsslsslpplan  who  Is  best  known  as 
a  regular  sponaor  of  anti-Negro  measures. 
oraxa  PAta.T8 
In  both  Bouse  and  Senate,  younger  mem- 
ber* are  vigorously  pressing  for  changes  in 
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the  seniority  system  in  the  SSd  Congress.  In- 
deed, Republican  House  elder*,  who  have  no 
chairmanships  and  no  Immediate  proapocta. 
are  likely  to  acquiesce  to  the  recent  recom- 
mendation of  a  OOP.  study  group.  Under 
thU  scheme,  ".he  Committee  on  Committees 
would  nominate  top-ranking  oommltt«e 
members,  and  the  caucus — all  the  BepiUill- 
cans  in  the  House — could  either  accept  the 
choice  or  demand  another.  The  Democrats. 
however,  have  yet  to  come  tip  with  a  reform 
plan  that  would  appeal  to  their  vetemn  Oon- 
greesown. 

An  end  to  the  oppressive  rule  of  seniority 
would  not  cure  ail  the  ills  that  plague  Con- 
greas:  to  a  great  extent.  Congress  Is  still  Uie 
leglsljktlve  tx>dy  designed  for  and  by  IBth  cen- 
tury rural  gentry.  Research  staffs  are  often 
madequate.  There  la  lar  too  much  dupli- 
cated effort  and  far  too  little  concern  for  even 
the  rudimentary  lessons  of  rr»odem  manage- 
ment. While  It  has  approprtjoed  millions  for 
computers  for  the  executive  agencies,  the 
House  ia  only  now  buying  itself  one  so  that 
It  can  understand  where  all  the  federal  bil- 
lions are  going.  The  Senate  apparently  feels 
that  adding  machines  are  enough.  Compared 
tD  the  seniority  system,  however,  other  faults 
seem  small.  No  great  Improvement  can  be 
espeeted  so  long  as  power  Is  placed  In  the 
hands  ot  rata  tot  no  other  reaaon  Uian  that 
they  endwe. 

Tuts  To  ACT 
The  sccKKlty  system  la  a  eustoin,  not  a 
rule,  of  Congress.  It  awards  the  chairmanship 
of  each  committee  to  the  member  from  the 
majority  party  who  has  &er%'ed  on  that  com- 
mittee for  the  longest  stretch  of  time.  He  may 
be  approaching  senility,  he  may  be  diametri- 
cally oppoeed  to  his  party's  position  on 
nationatl  iasu^,  he  may  not  have  had  a  new 
Idea  since  World  War  II.  But  U  he  has  served 
on  the  committee  one  dey  longer  than  other 
members,  chairman  ha  will  be. 

It  Is  a  strangely  Illogical  system.  The  party 
that  organizes  the  Senate  or  the  House  earns 
that  privilege  by  the  time-honored  prtnrtple 
of  majority  rule.  But  the  party  membera  are 
not  allowed  to  choose  thetr  own  committee 
chalraMQ  by  majority  rule. 

Committee  chairmen  ore  the  power  struc- 
ture in  Congress.  Neither  the  puxy  leaders, 
nor  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  nor  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  tell  a  chair- 
man what  he  most  do.  Once  entrenched  In 
power,  a  committee  chairman  can  be  totally 
unreaponslve. 

The  pracUcal  consequences  are  known  to 
everyone  In  (X-  out  of  Congress  who  has  tried 
to  move  that  body  toward  signlflcaat  aodal 
change.  Whether  working  for  civil  rights  or 
peace  or  food  for  the  hungry,  advocates  all 
too  often  encounter  a  committee  chairman 
who  Is  wholly  unresponsive,  e^■en  to  fellow 
members  of  C-ongress.  because  their  opinions 
of  him  cannot  affect  hto  grip  on  power. 

In  January,  for  the  first  time  ever,  senior- 
ity will  be  oaclally  debated  by  the  two 
parties  In  the  House.  <Tbe  Senate  Is  not  yet 
ready  for  this  step.)  Repreaentatlvea  wUl 
meet  shortly  before  the  new  Congress  con- 
venes in  January  and  consider  whether  and 
how  to  change  the  seniority  system. 

The  likelihood  of  some  change  U  good.  Both 
parties  appointed  committees  to  study  the 
issue  this  year.  Their  reports  will  be  Uken 
up  m  the  party  caucuses,  the  traditional 
separate  moetlngs  that  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans hold  before  a  new  Congress  con- 
venes. (The  caucuses  are  also  known  as  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Oonferencea.) 
TKx  NxxD  roa  caAMOs 
No  other  parliamentary  body  in  the  free 
world  employs  the  seniority  system.  Ho  legis- 
lature in  the  50  states  employs  It. 

The  system  places  overwhelming  power 
in  the  hands  of  aging  men.  and  makes  It 
virtually  impossible  for  younger  men  to  play 
significant  rolea  of  leadetahlp.  In  the  early 
1800^    Benrr    CUy    aarrad    brUlUntly    m 


Speaker  of  the  Bouse,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  33.  Contrast  that  with  the  sltuaUon  today 
In  which  the  Speaker  is  retiring  at  the  age 
of  70  and  the  median  age  of  House  chairmen 
Is  M  compared  wltb  53  for  all  members  of 
the  House.  Comparable  figurea  for  the  Senate 
are  67  for  chairman  and  58  for  the  Senate 
as  a  whole.  Some  men  and  women  are  su- 
perbly vital  In  their  70'b  but  others  are  not — 
and  the  business  world  normally  expects  Its 
executives  to  retire  at  66. 

The  chairman  of  a  house  committee  who 
died  reoenUy  at  the  age  of  84  mlaaad  more 
than  one-third  of  the  roll-call  votes  In  the 
House  for  the  last  four  years.  The  inflnnl- 
U«  of  age  made  It  utterly  impoaaltkle  for  him 
to  function  effectively. 

Sen.  Richard  Russell,  chairman  of  the 
powerful  Appropriauons  Commtttea,  la  78, 
suffers  gravely  from  emphysema  and  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  his  physical 
disabilities  make  it  impossible  for  him  to 
eserdae  vigorous  leadership.  His  term  runs 
until  107S.  which  wlU  be  hU  40th  year  in 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  U  a  relative  young- 
ster compared  to  recent  Appropriations  chair- 
men in  both  houses;  four  of  the  last  five 
served  to  age  91.  BS.  84  and  76.  The  praaant 
Bouse  chairman  is  70. 

The  seniority  system  throws  the  weight  of 
Congressional  power  to  the  one-party  aUtes 
and  House  districts,  since  thoee  areaa  re- 
elect the  same  man  year  after  year.  Some 
candidates  from  such  dlstrlcta  run  for  re- 
election without  any  oppoaltlon  In  either  a 
primary  or  general  election.  Their  oonstltu- 
ents  value  their  seniority,  but  the  country 
may  suffer. 

The  chairman  of  the  Bouse  Agriculture 
Committee.  W.  R.  Poage.  sge  71,  la  a  Texan 
from  a  district  where  the  Republicans  don't 
even  tMther  to  run  a  csndldate  against  him. 
A  Is  interested  almost  exdustvely  tn  farm 
programs  and  has  ahown  little  concern  for 
major  Issues  that  affect  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tion. Be  has  the  food  stamp  program  in  hlx 
committee's  Jurisdiction  and  has  consist- 
ently held  up  action  on  this  important 
program. 

Of  the  33  House  chairmen.  It  are  South- 
erners and  7  are  from  one-party  districts  In 
the  East.  If  the  Republicans  were  the  major- 
ity party.  11  chairmen  would  be  from  safe 
dlstrlcU  tn  the  Midwest. 

In  both  the  Bouse  and  Senate,  Soutbemen 
have  an  undue  proportion  of  chalrmaaahlps 
in  view  of  their  share  of  the  total  Democratic 
memberahlp  In  the  House  and  Senate: 

House    Seisate 
Percent  of  chairmen  who  are 

Southern    48  56 

Percent  of  members  who  are 

Southern    36  S7 

A  study  publlabed  In  1MB  showed  tliat 
more  than  one-third  of  114  Democratic  com- 
mittee and  subcommittee  chairmen  In  the 
90Lh  Congress  voted  more  often  with  the 
Republican  party  position  than  with  thalr 
own  party. 

TKX   SOttmOK 

Something  more  than  longevity  should  be 
the  qualification  for  commltboe  chairmen 
Party  members  ahouTd  have  the  right  to  pick 
the  chairmen,  and  the  selection  should  be 
made  In  public  session,  not  behind  cloeed 
doors. 

Comn¥>n  Cause  members  should  let  their 
RepreeentaUns  know,  before  January,  that 
now  is  the  time  to  change  the  seniority 
&yEt«n. 

WHAT   TO   DO 

Write  your  Representative,  before  January, 
telling  him  why  you  think  the  seniority  sys- 
tem should  be  changed. 

It  Is  particularly  important  to  convince 
the  56  new  members  of  the  House  of  the 
need  for  change.  Congreeetonal  oldtimers 
may  have  their  minds  made  up.  The  new- 
comers probably  do  not-  Hearing  the  views 
of  their  conatituaato  can  bava  a  real  Impact 
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The  new  congrMsmen  wont  a»»e  offices  In 
WuihlDglon  unui  J»nu»ry.  »  leiuxtmaa 
pbone  c;ais  should  go  to  their  district  offlc«. 

U  your  BepresentaUve  has  been  re-elected 
to  Congrets.  write  him  »t  the  House  ot  Rep- 
resentitlves,  W«»hlJ>gton.  DC  30515.  K  you 
arent  sure  ot  the  imnw  o{  your  Congre«»m«n. 
call  the  news  desk  of  your  local  p»P«r  and 
ask  for  his  name.  ^     ,^   w.  „.,. 

Contacting  Congressmen  shotild  be  only 
pan  o:  the  strategy.  Congressmen  pay  cloee 
attention  to  their  local  newspaper!.  Common 
Cause  members  should  encourage  editors  to 
run  stories  on  the  seniority  Issue  and  to  edi- 
torialize lor  change.  _  „, 

Use  letters  u>  the  editor  and  listener  p«r- 
ticlpanon  programs  on  the  radio  to  in»*»  the 
point    that    the   seniority   system   must   be 

"^  Ge?  your  clubs,  lodges  and  unions  So  dis- 
cuss Congressional  reform  and  to  pus  reeo- 
luuons  on  the  seniority  Issue  See  that  these 
are  publlclMd  In  your  local  paper  and  eent 
u  your  R«pre»ent«U»e.  liel  your  Tctoe  be 
heard! 

IFrom  the  Sacramento  (CaUf.l  Bee) 
SiHioarrr  SBotruj  Nor  Be  Soi^  Tsar 
The  Calllomla  DemooimUc  delegMlon  in 
the  House  ot  Bepresentauvea  has  a  chance  to 
strike  a  blow  against  the  Ironclad  seniority 
system  In  Congress  by  naming  a  member 
lo  the  Bouse  AppropnaUona  Committee  on 
the  basis  of  eiperlence  rather  than  time 
spent  in  Washington. 

A  seat  on  the  conunlttee  Is  being  vacated 
by  Rep.  Jeffrey  Cohelan.  D-Berkeley.  who 
was  deleated  In  his  bid  lor  re-election. 

Bep  Chei  Houfleld,  D-Los  Angeles,  com- 
mittee chairman,  tentauvely  awarded  the 
posiuon  to  Rep.  Edward  Boybal.  D-Ios  An- 
gelas on  the  basis  he  U  trom  8oatJ»««n 
Calliomla  and  U  the  meat  aanlor  man  who 
had  expressed  Interest  In  It. 

This  decision  is  being  protested  by  younger 
delegauon  members  who  are  campaigning 
to  relorm  the  House  away  Irom  lU  strict 
reliance  upon  the  seniority  system. 
HoUfield  n'unm*"***^ : 
■When  1  Brat  came  to  DC  In  1943,  Sam 
B»ybum  told  the  class  ol  newly  elected  con- 
gressmen: ■Boja.  U  you  want  to  gel  along, 
go  along.'  As  the  years  have  passed  I  have 
repeated  that  admonition  to  myself  many 
time*  when  truatrmuon  wm«  about  to  orer- 
whelm  me." 

With  all  due  deXerence  to  the  many  years 
of  good  service  In  Congress  BoUlSeld  has 
given.  It  should  be  pointed  out  the  times 
are  changing 

No  longer  u  It  right  nor  poblldy  acceptable 
Just  "to  go  along  " 
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Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemaa  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  Uke 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  the  great  contribution  he  has 
made  in  this  area.  He  has  served  on  the 
Republican  Task  Force,  and  he  ha»  done 
a  great  deal  of  study  in  the  area  of  con- 
gressional reform.  The  subject  we  are 
discussing  Is  of  great  concern  to  my  con- 
stituents and  to  all  Americans.  They 
know  that  the  seniority  system  has  be- 
come the  major  stumbling  block  to 
responsive  and  effective  performance  by 
the  legislative  branch. 

The  seniority  system  is  not  written  on 
stone.  It  developed  as  an  alternative  to 
great  power  in  the  Speaker,  power  which 
was  perhaps  not  bad  in  itself,  but  Uke 
the  power  of  seniority,  came  to  impede 
or  fnistrate  the  will  of  the  House.  The 
VJB.  Congress  is  the  only  legislature  In 
the  free  world  to  operate  under  a  strict 
seniority  system.  None  of  the  50  States 


selects  Its  legislative  leaders  by  this  sys- 
tem. Our  States  have  not  cared  to  imi- 
tate our  example  because  seniority  as  a 
system  of  selecting  leaders  U  out  of  tune 
with  modem  principles  of  democracy 
and  modern  standards  of  merit. 

There  is  no  shorUge  of  suggestions  to 
remedy  the  problem.  My  own  preference 
is  for  election  of  committee  leadership  by 
committee  members,  by  secret  ballot.  As 
the  gentleman  from  California  has 
pointed  out  (Mr.  McClosk«y),  this  sys- 
tem has  roots  in  the  rules  followed  in  the 
past.  At  the  very  least,  we  must  change 
to  a  system  that  trtll  allow  members  to 
express  a  vote  of  confidence  or  a  veto 
of  leadership  choices  by  secret  ballot. 
This  would  permit  the  retirement  from 
leadership  of  thone  least  able  to  lead. 

When  we  had  a  congressional  refonn 
bin  here  during  the  summer,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  optimistic  speculation  that 
rule  changes  would  point  Congress  in  the 
direction  of  the  20th  century  context.  But 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  touched  on  the  nub  of  the  problem: 
Regardless  of  how  we  change  the  rules 
ot  the  House,  this  great  Institution  can- 
not respond  as  It  must  without  leaders 
of  outstanding  energy  and  Initiative,  as 
weU  as  experience  and  Judgment. 

There  are  many  Americans  who  feaj 
that  our  democratic  Institutions  are  not 
equal  to  the  problems  and  pace  of  mod- 
em society.  So  long  as  we  ding  to  the 
seniority  system,  we  are  not  giving  tho«e 
institutions  a  chance. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  Republican  colleaeue  from 
Maryland.  Would  the  gentleman  agree 
that  the  matter  lies  now  not  in  the  hand 
of  the  Repirt)Ucan  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  only  In  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers who  can  change  the  system  presently 
used,  and  comply  with  the  rules  of  the 
Hoose? 

Mr.  GtJDE.  I  would  hope  that  initia- 
tive would  come  from  the  Democratic 
Party.  I  would  perceive  that  If  it  is  not 
possible  that  they  could  do  this  in  their 
Democratic  caucus,  that  we  should  take 
the  initiative  and  attempt  to  alter  the 
rules  of  the  House  in  some  maimer  to 
bring  this  about,  but  I  do  feel  that  the 
responsibility  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
majority  party. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  CalUomla. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  In 
the  commendations  lo  the  gentleman  for 
the  work  he  has  done  In  the  past  on  this 
matter,  and  for  the  proposal  that  he  has 
made  to  the  House  in  this  instance.  I 
will  ask  a  question  or  two  concerning  that 
proposal,  but  before  I  so  do  I  would  like 
at  least  to  state  my  own  position  on  the 
seniority  system,  which  may  make  the 
qustlons  I  shall  ask  more  understand- 
able: 

My  primary  objection  lo  the  seniority 
system  is  that  It  has  resulted  In  the  diffu- 
sion of  power  in  the  legislative  branch 
where  the  committee  chairmen,  because 
of  the  seniority  system,  have  presided 
over  autonomous  enclaves  in  the  exerdae 
of  the  powers  of  their  committee.  That 
diffusion  of  power  has  I  think  two  dam- 
aging consequences  to  this  Institution. 


and  to  Its  abiUty  to  provide  soluUona  to 
the  problems  confronting  the  Nation. 

The  two  damaging  consequences  are. 
in  the  first  instance,  because  ol  the  diffu- 
sion of  power  you  are  unable  to  assess 
responsibility  for  its  abuse  by  commltue 
chairmen  or,  for  what  is  more  commonly 
the  case,  their  failure  to  exercise  power 
construcUvely.  which  equally  U  an  abuse. 
It  seems  to  me  the  second  damaging 
consequence  to  this  institution  resulting 
trom  the  diffusion  of  power  involves  the 
relationship  of  the  supposed  equaUty  that 
is  supposed  to  exist  between  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  branches.  There  has 
been  an  enormous  concentration  of 
power  m  the  executive  branch  and  as  a 
result  the  lack  of  concentration  ol  power 
in  the  legislative  branch  ha*  made  It  im- 
equal  to  its  constitutional  task  of  repre- 
senting a  check  and  balance  against  the 
executive  branch. 

I  would  then  suggest  a  proposal  m 
terms  of  a  solution  to  the  seniority  sys- 
tem problem— a  proposal  that  I  suspect 
would  not  be  widely  supported  by  many 
of  my  colleagues — that  we  concentrate 
this  power  that  It  Is  now  diffused  by  the 
seniority  system  into  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  that  he 
have  tlie  power  to  appoint  committee 
chairmen  on  any  criteria  that  he  deems 
proper  and  responsible  and  that  his  de- 
cision as  to  the  appointment  of  commit- 
tee chairmen  then  be  approved  or  disap- 
proved by  the  caucus  of  the  majority 
party.  .  ,  . 

And  I  answer,  anticipating  a  cntldsm 
that  this  would  be  a  return  to  the  Can- 
non system  that  brought  about  the  revolt 
that  diffused  the  power— and  I  anawer 
lo  that  argument  that  the  situaUoo  is 
not  at  all  analogous  to  that  today  In  my 
view  to  what  existed  In  the  Cannon  era. 
And  it  is  not  analogous  In  two  primary 
respects.  ^  , 

First,  the  ability  to  discern  abuses  of 
power  on  the  part  of  the  press  which  Is 
after  aU  the  primary  guardian  of  the 
ethics  and  the  interpreter  of  the  respon- 
sible nature  of  actions  of  Coogreaemen 
and  Senators— that  responsibility  can 
better  be  performed  in  this  modem  era 
than  it  was  performed  during  the  Can- 
non era.  So  abuses  of  this  concentrated 
power  would  be  more  quickly  detected 
and  the  abuses  more  quickly  be  assigned 
as  to  responsibility. 

A  second  material  distinction  between 
this  era  and  the  Cannon  era  that  cM^ 
that  historical  example  not  to  be 
analogous,  ts  that  the  executive  branch 
today  is  overwhelmingly  more  ooncen- 
U  ated  In  its  power  and  the  equality  of  the 
two  branxiies  therefore  is  far  more  out 
of  balance  than  was  the  case  In  the  Can- 
non era. 

I  would  suggest,  then,  a  concentration 
of  power  in  the  Speaker  as  a  means  of 
solving  the  seniority  problem,  bringing 
about  easier  assesslbUlty  of  blame  for 
abuse  of  power  and  more  ready  account- 
ability as  well  as  bringing  about  a  better 
balance  of  power  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches. 

As  a  direct  question  as  to  your  proposal. 
let  me  ask— rather  let  me  preface  my 
question — do  I  understand  your  proposal 
to  be  that  if  the  majority  party  in  caucus 
selected  a  slate  of  committee  chairmen 
that  a  group  of  minority  members  of  the 
majority  caucus — meaning  my  type  of 
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Democrat  perhaps — disagrees  with — that 
that  group  then  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  an 
alternative  slate  and  asks  for  the  adop- 
tion 01  that  slate  of  committee  chair- 
men? 
Is  that  essentially  your  proposal? 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  election  would 
be  of  tht  ohairmen  of  the  21  standing 
oominittees. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  But  is  It  your  proposal 
that  the  members  ol  the  majority  caucus 
who  are  dUappomted  in  the  outcome  of 
the  caucus  vote  bring  their  disappoint- 
ment to  the  Boor  and  ask  for  support 
from  the  minority  m  support  of  their 
candidates? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  precisely 
my  proposal. 

I  think  the  minority  party  would 
understand  and  agree  that  with  255 
Democrats  in  the  House  and  180  Repub- 
licans— the  chairman,  no  matter  what 
his  seoloriti',  should  come  from  the 
Democratic  Party  that  controls  the 
House. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  acquiesce  in  that 
principle  that  the  majority  party  should 
have  the  committee  chairmen. 
Let  me  ask  you  one  further  question. 
Why  in  your  proposal  do  you  suggest 
that  the  initiative  come  from  dissident 
Democrats  who  are  outvoted  in  their 
caucus?  Could  not  the  initiative — since 
the  majority  ot  the  votes  after  all  must 
come  from  the  minority  side  of  the 
aisle — should  not  the  initiative  come 
from  them  also? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  think  it  would  be 
improper  that  the  initiative  of  replacing 
an  Incompetent  chairman  should  come 
from  a  Republican. 

I  would  suspect,  however,  that  the  ISO 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  in  the 
92d  Congress  would  like  to  at  least  have 
a  choice. 

The  reason  I  propose  the  plan  I  do  ic 
that  for  59  years  it  has  been  impossible 
for  Republicans  or  members  of  the 
minority  party  to  have  a  choice  because 
the  Democratic  Party,  instead  of  per- 
mitting an  election,  has  made  automatic 
the  reassignment  of  chairmen  based 
solely  on  seniority  so  that  the  election 
itself  Is  a  myth. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Though  I  thoroughly 
disagree  with  what  has  happened  on 
the  part  of  my  party  in  the  exercise  of 
their  responsibility  in  that  regard  and 
agree  with  your  description  of  it  en- 
tirely, there  was  nothing  at  any  time  to 
prevent  a  Republican  from  standing  on 
the  floor  at  the  time  these  committee 
chairmen  were  proposed  to  the  House 
and  to  propose  in  lieu  thereof  his  ovni 
candidates  for  that  position. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  You  are  absolutely 
correct.  We  could  have  at  anj'  time,  and 
we  can  In  the  92d  Congress.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  when  we  do  so.  however,  the 
Democratic  caucus  will  have  already 
locked  itself  into  an  automatic  reassign- 
ment and  that  our  votes  will  be  merely 
an  exercise  in  futility. 

The  Democrat  who  votes  with  us  votes 
at  his  peril.  This  is  one  of  the  Insidious 
aspects  of  seniority,  that  anyone  who 
rises  to  challenge  it  faces  the  loss  of 
committee  assignment,  faces  the  loss  of 
trips,  faces  the  loss  of  having  his  bills 
heard  by  that  committee  chairman,  per- 


haps even  the  loss  of  the  budget  of  bis 
subcommittee.  These  penalties  that  In- 
hibit a  challenge  to  the  seniority  sys- 
tem as  it  exists  today  obviously  fall  far 
more  heavily  on  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers than  they  do  on  the  Republicans. 

It  would  be  a  moot  question  for  us  to 
raise  the  question  of  an  alternative  se- 
lection of  committee  chairmanship.  For 
this  reason  I  have  suggested  that  it 
should  come  from  the  Democratic 
Party. 

Mr.  WAL.DIE.  You  are  suggesting  that 
it  come  from  the  Members  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  But  the  implementation  of 
that  proposal  must  come  from  your  side 
of  the  aisle,  because  it  is  quite  obvious 
that  the  minority  we  are  talking  about 
does  not  have  the  votes  or  they  would 
have  had  them  in  the  caucus.  So  the 
only  way  such  a  change  could  be  brought 
about  would  be  If  the  Republican  crosses 
over  and  elects  the  Democratic  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  correct.  As 
I  count  the  Members,  in  the  case  of  a 
chairman,  say.  who  is  obviously  senile 
or  incompetent,  it  would  take  38  Demo- 
crats with  180  Republicans  to  elect  an- 
other member  of  that  committee  as  its 
chairman. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  As  a  Democrat  would 
that  give  you  concern? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  beg  the  gentle- 
man's pardon? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  As  a  Democrat  would 
that  give  you  concern? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  I  were  a  Demo- 
crat— it  would  be  difBcult  for  me  to  place 
myself  in  those  particular  shoes. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  In  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia I  am  quite  sincere  in  my  com- 
mendation of  your  efforts.  Your  efforts 
are  bringmg  this  matter  to  public  dis- 
cussion and  public  debate.  After  all.  I  am 
totally  convmced  that  the  semority 
system  will  never  be  changed  within  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  not  a  self- 
starting  matter.  There  are  too  many 
vested  interests  m  the  system  to  real- 
istically expect  Members  to  place  the 
public  interest  in  reform  ahead  of  their 
own  self-interest.  That  is  sad.  but  I  be- 
lieve, true. 

It  wiU  be  changed  only  if  the  pubUc 
insists,  and  they  will  insist  as  they  learn 
the  disabilities  that  accrue  to  them  as  a 
result  of  these  failures,  and  your  efforts 
are  helping  in  that  process. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  do  not  think  it  passes  unnoticed 
that  the  gentleman's  efforts  a  year  or  so 
ago  have  bad  some  result  here  in  the 
Congress  itseU. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  response  to  the 
gentleman's  comments  on  the  alterna- 
tive proposal  of  the  Speaker  naming  the 
committee  chairman  that  this  would  not 
particularly  bother  me  either,  t>ecause  it 
recognizes  the  principle  of  accountabil- 
ity. The  evil  of  the  system  arises  from 
the  lack  of  accountability,  that  once  a 
man  is  chairman,  he  will  remain  chair- 
man so  long  as  be  is  reelected  to  Con- 
gress, regardless  of  his  performance. 
That  Is  the  true  evil  of  the  system. 

The  proposal  that  the  Speaker  shall 
nominate  or  select  the  chairman  does 
have  the  virtue  that  if  he  selects  as  chair- 
men those  who  are  incompetent,  the  fol- 


lowing Congress  has  the  opportunity  of 
electing  a  new  Speaker.  This  could  have 
been  one  reaction  to  Speaker  Caimon's 
apparent  autocracy  in  1910  and  1911. 

I  made  the  proposal  I  did  because  we 
are  now  faced  with  the  convening  of  the 
92d  Congress,  whose  problems  will  rank 
certainly  among  the  greatest  any  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  ever  faced- 
We  will  have  to  be  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive to  a  rapidly  changing  set  of  cir- 
cumstances and  problems. 

For  the  92d  Congress,  it  seems  to  me 
the  rules  are  already  m  existence  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  which  would 
permit  the  election  of  committee  chair- 
men, and  to  follow  those  rules  would  be 
a  simpler  alternative  than  to  change  the 
rules  of  the  House.  I  fully  recognize  that 
if  the  Democratic  caucus  wished  to 
change  the  rules  of  the  Bouse  of  the 
92d  Congress,  It  could  do  so.  But  if  it  ts 
unable  to  do  so  in  caucus  because  a 
majority  of  the  Democratic  Members  are 
not  prepared  to  change  the  rules,  then  I 
suggest  this  alternative. 

The  way  tbe  Bouse  is  organised  is 
every  bit  the  responsibility  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  Democratic  Party,  but  if  a 
minority  of  tlie  Memtiers  on  the  gentle- 
man's side  Is  insufficient  to  achieve  a 
rule  permllUng  the  Speaker  to  appoint 
committee  chairmen,  then  I  suggest  this 
other  alternative,  where  180  Republi- 
cans might  be  able  to  Join  with  a  minor- 
ity of  Democratic  Members  and  select 
the  ablest  men  to  chair  these  21  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  this  is  an  extreme  proposal, 
but  it  is  not  a  proposal  I  reject  out  of 
hand.  I  trust  that  option  will  not  occur 
for  the  Democrats,  because  I  am  hopeful, 
for  my  part,  that  we  will  enact  rules 
that  will  not  make  the  situation  that 
presently  exists  as  deplorable  as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
just  want  to  Inquire  of  my  friend,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California, 
whether  the  proposal  he  now  describes  is 
extreme  because  it  is  now  coming  from  a 
Republican,  or  whether  It  struck  him  as 
extreme  as  when  be  and  I  proposed 
something  very  similar  6  monttis  ago? 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  our  proposal  is 
somewtiat  different.  We  suggested,  or  at 
least  I  suggested,  that  if  the  gentleman 
from  California  in  the  well  were  to  be 
nominated  as  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  if  the  Democratic 
Party  candidate  for  that  position  were 
not  as  committed  to  reform  as  is  tbe  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  then  we  would  con- 
sider casting  our  vote  for  the  gentleman 
in  the  well. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  compU- 
mented,  but  I  want  to  make  very  clear 
that  at  this  point  I  am  not  saying  I  think 
any  of  us  during  our  first  two  terms  in 
the  Congress  would  want  to  be  chairmen, 
or  that  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
other  Members  of  Congress  is  not  a  very 
important  aspect  of  our  deliberations.  I 
mean  to  suggest  in  my  remarks  here  to- 
day nothing  that  would  depreciate  from 
the  principle,  other  tbinss  being  equal. 
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that  seniority  Is  something  to  be  properly 
respected,  and  that  as  between  a  Mem- 
ber with  20  years  In  the  House  and  a 
Member  with  10  years  in  the  House,  given 
equal  capacities  and  abilities,  we  should 
follow  the  seniority  system. 

But  the  present  system  has  led  us  Into 
chaos  and  It  Is  inconceivable  that  the 
major  legislative  body  in  the  world 
should  be  alone  In  foUowing  a  rule  which 
automatically  takes  the  oldest  surviving 
Member  and  make  him  chairman.  I  can 
conceive  of  no  other  body — corporate, 
armed  services,  municipal  government,  or 
State  government— that  follows  this  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  If 
the  genUeman  will  yield  further,  does 
the  gentleman  Imply  that  the  House 
erred  In  electing  Henry  Clay  as  Speaker 
when  he  was.  in  fact,  a  rather  Junior 
Member?  .      . 

Is  the  gentleman  In  his  modesty  about 
his  own  qualiflcaUons  suggesUng  perhaps 
that  Henrj-  Clays  achievements  as 
Speaker  be  rctroacUvely  downgraded? 

Mr  McCLOSKEY.  I  know  Henry  Clay 
was  33  years  old  when  he  was  elected 
Speaker.  I  do  not  know  his  experience  be- 
fore then.  I  can  conceive  how  a  Member, 
elected  at  age  25.  with  8  years'  experi- 
ence, might  well  know  enough  to  be  a 
committee  chairman  or  even  Speaker  In 
the  early  days  of  the  l»th  century. 

Mr.  RIEOLE  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKBY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  well 
be  that  the  genUeman  from  California  In 
the  well  now  is  already  too  old  to  serve 
as  a  committee  chairman.  I  rise  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman's  inltlatlTe  In 
bringing  this  vital  issue  before  the  House 
today  and  to  say  I  agree  in  the  main 
with  what  he  has  said.  Certainly  I  agree 
fully  with  the  concern  the  genUeman 
expresses  about  continuing  to  use  the 
seniority  system  as  the  method  for  pick- 
ing our  committee  chairmen  In  the 
House. 

If  I  may.  I  would  like  to  respond  to  a 
point  or  two  made  by  the  genUeman 
from   Calif omia   'Mr.   Walme)    on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  with  respect  to  his 
suggestion  that  the  Speaker  ought  to  se- 
lect the  committee  chairmen  I  am  won- 
dering why  it  is  logical  to  assume  that 
the  Speaker  would  be  all-knowing  on  the 
question  of  who  ought  to  be  selected  as 
chairman  or  who  the  best  man  was  for 
each  individual  committee  It  would  seem 
to  me  the  people  who  would  have  the 
best  Insight  and  who  could  iwrhaps  eker- 
clse  the  best  judgment  an  to  who  ought  to 
be  committee  chairmen  are.  In  fact,  the 
Members  who  have  actually  served  on 
the  committees,  and  who  ought  to  be 
able   to  express   a  collective  judgment 
equal  to.  or  better  than,  a  single  man — 
and  I  speak,  of  course,  primarily  of  the 
carryover  Members.  So  whv  not  have 
the  House  as  a  whole  parUclpate  In  this 
process,    because    only    the    returning 
Members  have  had  a  chance  to  perform 
on  the  committees  and  to  see  their  col- 
leagues perform,  and  can  bring  together 
that  collective  Judgment.  I  do  not  think 
any  one  man  in  the  House,  be  he  Speaker 
or  anyone  else,  can  duplicate  that,  be- 
eauae  there  Is  juat  too  much  to  know. 


Mr.  WALDIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McClyOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman from  California  (Mr.  Wsldii). 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  response 
to  the  inquiry  of  the  genUeman.  my  own 
point  of  view  is  that  power  as  presenUy 
exercised  in  this  s>stem  is  exercised  by 
a  committee  chaiimau  as  to  whom  it  is 
impoosible  to  assess  responsibility  or 
accoimtabllity  for  his  actions. 

The  solution  of  the  problem,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  to  concentrate  the 
power. 

To  permit  the  committee  to  elect  its 
own  chairman  would  only  further  diffuse 
that  power.  The  members  of  that  type  of 
committee  would  really  have  a  UtUe  en- 
clave operating  m  and  of  itself  and  would 
further  isolate  themselves  from  the 
accountablhty  o(  the  whole  House. 

I  would  not  find  that  consistent  with 
my  personal  view. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
abuse  which  we  are  trying  to  correct  now 
is  an  abuse  of  what  the  Member  In  the 
well  calls  automaUc  reassignment,  the 
automatic  reassignment  of  the  senior 
Member  as  chairman.  There  is  probably 
no  more  excessive  abu.'.e  we  can  think  of. 
that  being  the  least  logical  way  of  sdect- 
ing  a  committee  chairman. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  That  la  only  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  machinery  that  permits  the 
automatic  accession  to  power.  The  abuse 
la  there  is  no  way  of  astemlng  lesponsi- 
bUlty  for  the  actions  or  accounubility 

for  the  actions.  

Mr.  RIEQLE.  If  I  may  suggest  n«e 
more  quesUon  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Walbiii  who  is  on  his 
feet.  The  genUeman  suggested  earlier 
that  he  thought  the  press  might  have 
sufficient  power  today,  as  opposed 
perhaps  to  times  past,  to  correct  any 
abuse  of  power  by  the  Speaker  In  select- 
ing second-rate  committee  chairmen.  I 
reaUy  wonder  if  that  Is  so.  when  In  f»ct 
the  press  today  has  been  as  unable  as 
we  have  been  to  correct  the  abuse  of 
the  present  seniority  system.  I  Just 
wonder  if  that  is  a  fair  burden  to  place 
there.  I  am  not  sure  they  can  get  that 
Job  done,  when  we  ourselves  cannot  get 
it  done.  It  seems  to  me  they  probably 
cannot  be  exiiected  to  oorfeot  the  abuses 
which  might  occur  imder  the  system  the 
genUeman  has  advocated. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  have  Jiist  one  final 
comment.  I  do  not  want  to  monopoUae 
the  Ume.  I  know  many  Members  desire 
to  speak. 

I  Join  In  my  colleague's  regret  with  re- 
spect to  the  failure  of  the  press  to 
interpret  to  the  public  the  damage  done 
to  the  public  by  the  seniority  system.  I 
believe  it  has  been  a  massive  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  press:  a  failure  which  Is 
being  overcome,  hopefully.  It  seems  to 
me  at  least.  In  the  past  severul  years. 

I  am  optimlsUc,  Is  the  only  answer  I 
can  give  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  REE8.  Mr.  ^leaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 

Mr.  McCLOBKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  REES.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the 
genUeman,  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, for  calling  a  special  order  on 
what  I  consider  to  be  a  terribly  impor- 
tant Issue.  reaUy  related  to  the  survival 


of  our  system,  not  just  here  In  the  Con- 
gress but  throughout  the  country. 

I  believe  that  if  we  have  problems  In 
1970  thf  y  have  to  be  met  by  minds  which 
are  dealing  with  the  problems  of  1970 
and  not  the  problems  of  1832  or  1938  or 
1948. 

I  served  with  the  genUeman  from  Cah- 
fomla  (Mr.  Waldii)  In  the  California 
legislature,  and  we  had  no  seniority  «ya- 
tem,  and  it  worked  very  well.  The 
speaker  would  appoint  the  chairman, 
and  he  would  appoint  the  members  of 
committees 

The  speaker  really  could  not  afford  to 
appoint  a  ■ringer. "  because  if  he  appoints 
a  bad  chairman  It  would  accrue  to  him: 
he  would  have  the  blame.  So  the  speaker 
at  all  times  was  trying  to  appoint  those 
people  as  chairmen  who  could  do  the 
job. 

Por  example.  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
the  first  year  I  was  on  the  committee. 
They  say  this  might  be  wrong,  but  I 
believe  I  was  a  good  chairman. 

Other  members  had  been  chairmen  of 
some  committees  for  10  or  15  years.  They 
also  did  a  good  Job.  But  It  was  a  mixture. 
It  also  meant  that  a  younger  member 
could  come  Into  the  legislature,  and  If 
that  younger  member  were  interested  In 
an  area  of  public  poUcy,  that  younger 
member  could  go  Into  the  area  of  public 
policy,  show  an  interest  to  It.  and  be 
given  a  subcommittee  chairmanship,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  get  out  to  do  something 
about  the  problem.  He  did  not  get  a 
staff.  Most  of  the  work  was  work  he  had 
to  do  himself. 

In  my  second  year  In  the  legislature. 
In  the  year  1956,  I  was  appointed  the 
chairman  of  a  special  subcommittee  of 
three  to  look  toto  the  health  effects  of 
air  pollution.  Some  of  the  first  material 
gathered  nationally  on  the  effects  of  air 
poUuUon  on  health  was  gathered  at  that 
committee  meeting. 

We  did  not  have  staff,  but  we  knew  the 
doctors  we  could  call.  We  knew  some  of 
the  studies  that  were  going  on.  I  believe 
we  had  very  excellent  committee  hear- 
ings. 

We  had  two  smog  alerts  dining  the 
series,  so  we  did  receive  a  great  deal  of 
prublldty. 

I  believe,  as  a  result,  people  became 
more  concerned  about  air  pollution.  We 
were  able  to  draw  up  what,  up  to  that 
Ume.  was  the  most  progressive  air  pol- 
lution law  In  America. 

I  do  not  believe  this  could  be  done 
here  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
because  all  power  Is  concentrated  on  the 
basis  of  seniority. 

You  will  find  some  chairmen  who  are 
chairmen  not  only  of  their  full  commit- 
tee, but  they  are  chairmen  of  the  Joint 
committee  and  of  three  or  four  sub- 
committees. If  you  look  at  positions 
wtthln  the  party  caucuses,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  also  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  various  party  cauciises.  This 
power  is  guarded  very  carefully.  I  remem- 
ber In  my  first  term  here  a  junior  Mem- 
ber went  into  the  problem  of  the 
Inhumane  treatment  of  animals  to  be 
used  later  for  experiments.  He  got  some 
good  pubUdty  on  that,  and  afterwards 
the  committee  chairman  Jumped  on  the 
issue  and  put  in  a  bill.  The  Junior  Mem- 
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ber  soon  found  himself  out  in  the  cold. 
That  is  the  problem. 

If  you  want  to  come  here  and  do  a 
Job,  even  though  It  does  not  threaten 
anyone  or  get  Into  anyone  else's  juris- 
dlcUon.  they  say  that  this  is  a  potenUal 
threat  and  they  do  not  allow  you  to  do  it. 
The  biggest  fights  I  have  seen  here 
are  not  on  the  issues  of  Vietnam  or  civil 
rights  but  on  committee  jurisdicUon 
where  you  see  70-year-old  chairmen  cut- 
ting each  other's  throats  because  they 
think  that  one  is  taking  jurisdiction  away 
from  the  other  chairmen. 

I  know  that  this  situation  has  to  be 
defused.  On  our  democraUc  side  we  see 
the  power  is  concentrated  there  in  20  or 
30  elderly  Members  who  are  not  ready 
to  give  away  any  of  that  power  or  to 
share  it  with  anyone.  That  is  the  frustra- 
Uon  I  find  as  a  Member  of  Congress  45 
years  of  age.  I  think  I  am  somewhat  in 
tune  with  1970  and  Its  problems.  I  did 
not  want  to  become  a  Congressman  be- 
cause It  beat  heavy  lifting  or  some  such 
thing  as  that.  I  became  a  Congressman 
because  I  wanted  to  do  a  job  because  I 
am  very  much  concerned  with  what  is 
happening  in  this  country  and  I  feel  I 
have  something  to  give. 

Mr.  McCLOBKEY.  I  agree  with  the 
genUeman  and  submit  that  It  will  only 
take  38  like-minded  Democrats  to  change 
this  system  on  the  first  day  of  the  B2d 
Congress.  If  we  can  obtain  such  an 
agreement  between  enough  Democrats 
and  Blepublicans,  we  can  vote  out  this 
system  either  through  a  change  in  the 
rules  to  permit  the  Speaker  to  appoint 
committee  chairmen  or  to  have  other 
rules  adopted  which  will  change  It. 

Mr.  REES.  As  you  know,  I  am  very 
much  In  favor  of  changing  the  basic 
ground  rules  of  what  we  can  do  in  the 
first  2  or  3  days.  The  first  2  or  3  days  of 
this  next  session  we  can  change  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  of  our  own  caucus 
in  regard  to  seniority. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  short  comments. 

As  you  know.  Congressman  Cokaslx 
of  New  York  has  done  a  very  excellent 
job  In  trying  to  loosen  up  the  Republican 
seniority  rules.  We  have  a  committee  on 
our  side  headed  by  Mrs.  JtnjA  HAi»sra 
who  expects  to  come  up  with  some  rec- 
ommendations around  Christmas  time. 
We  hope  we  will  get  those  recommrajda- 
tions  before  we  come  back  here  to  start 
the  92d  Congress.  I  do  hope  that  our 
committee  will  come  up  with  some  very 
strong  rules.  As  you  know,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  the  power  and  can  vote 
to  come  up  vrtth  new  rules  on  seniority. 
It  is  far  tougher  to  come  up  with  new 
rules  on  seniority  when  you  have  the 
power  than  when  nothing  la  actually 
being  lost.  It  Is  far  easier  on  your  side 
to  come  up  with  rules,  because  the  power 
is  not  being  lost. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  in- 
sert at  this  time  five  different  sugges- 
tions which  I  have  as  to  where  we  might 
change  the  Democratic  caucus.  I  wUl  not 
read  them  all  but  only  the  tiUes  and  then 
ask  that  they  be  inserted  In  the  Ricoao. 
First.  In  order  to  spread  the  b€«e  of 
responsibility  among  more  members  of 
the  democraUc  caucus,  there  should  be 
a  llmltaUon  on  the  number  of  leadership 
ooGlUons  any  one  member  can  bold. 


Two.  a  democratic  committee  on  com- 
mittees, separate  and  apart  from  the 
democraUc  members  ol  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  should  be  elected  by 
the  democratic  caucus  at  the  beginning 
of  each  congressional  session. 

Third,  committee  on  committees  ap- 
pointments should  be  referred  back  to 
the  democratic  caucus  for  specific 
ratificaUon.  especially  of  each  chairman. 

Four,  the  structure  of  the  democratic 
caucus  should  be  strengthened  and  the 
base  of  parUcipaUon  should  be 
broadened. 

Five.  Members  holding  leadership 
posiUons  should  have  the  responsibility 
of  supporting  caucus  policies. 

These  are  five  positions  on  these  mat- 
ters that  I  vrtll  send  over  the  seniority 
committee,  and  probably  the  first  day 
of  the  session  I  will  have  them  drafted 
into  specific  amendments  to  the  rules  of 
the  democratic  caucus. 

Again  I  congratulate  the  genUeman 
tor  having  this  special  order.  I  think  he 
will  find  a  great  deal  of  cooperation  from 
all  of  us  In  changing  the  basic  ground 
rules  on  seniority  and  on  who  will  be 
able  to  participate  to  this  body. 

IN  OJIOZa  TO  tFtXAD  THX  KASK  OF  WXBFOHSl' 
KLTTT  AMOMO  MOEK  iOMMMMB  Of  THS 
OEMOCKATIC  CAUCC8.  TKKKS  BHO(7Ul  BX  A 
UMTTATION  ON  THX  HUMBKB  OF  T  f  ingmSHg 
POSITIONS   ANT    OHT   KXKSn   CAN    HOLD 

Currently  there  is  too  much  responsi- 
bility and  power  concentrated  to  the 
hands  of  too  few  Members.  This  situaUon 
has  come  about  mainly  because  of  the 
slavish  adherence  to  the  principle  of 
seniority.  This  is  to  direct  contrast  to  the 
Republican  side  of  the  aisle  which  has 
limited  the  number  of  leadership  posi- 
tions any  one  Member  can  hold. 

In  the  House  no  Member  shotild  be 
allowed  to  retato  more  than  one  chair- 
manship, whether  that  be  the  chairman 
of  a  full  standing  committee,  subcom- 
mittee, or  ad  hoc  committee. 

At  present  some  senior  Members  hold 
up  to  five  chairmanships.  In  order  to 
best  utilize  the  ulents  of  all  Members, 
the  responsi'uilities  should  be  spread  out. 
Chairmen  could  then  concentrate  their 
talents  on  one  chairmanship,  and  to  the 
long  TOD  do  a  more  thorough  job  of 
serving. 

There  should  also  be  an  effort  to  limit 
leadership  positions  within  the  caucus. 
The  caucus  steering  committee,  research 
committee,  and  congressional  campaign 
committee,  as  well  as  the  committee  on 
committees,  should  be  devoid  of  multiple 
memberships.  There  could  be  elecUons 
to  these  committees  by  whip  district,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  committee  on  commit- 
tees, again  with  the  possibility  of  devis- 
ing formulas  to  allow  adequate  repre- 
sentation for  new  Memijers  and  tor  the 
smaller  States. 

There  should  be  regular  meetings  of 
these  committees,  and  all  caucus  mem- 
bers should  be  advised  of  the  meettags. 
which  would  be  open  to  caucus  members. 

PKMOCSATTC     OOKKimS     OM     00100 


B^AXATX  ANB  APA«T  VSOH  TSX  IMMOtXATK 
MXT^T^"  or  THK  WATS  AND  KXAIW  COM- 
ICITTKX.  BHOULD  BB  XLMCm  «T  THl  OKMO- 
CSATTC  CATJCOB  AT  THS  BBOINKntO  OT  XACB 
COIfOBKSBIONAI. 


The  election  of  a  separate  committee 
on  eocnmltteee  would,  first,  spread  the 


base  of  responsibility  among  Democmtlc 
members  and,  second,  give  the  De™" ' 
craUc  caucus  greater  control  over  tiie 
selection  of  members  of  the  committee. 

Generally,  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  are  senior  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  desired  to  serve  on 
that  committee  because  of  its  Importance 
in  dealing  to  such  areas  as  taxes,  social 
security  and  medicare,  and  trade  and 
tariff  policy.  There  la  no  reason  why 
those  committee  members  should  have 
jurisdicUon  over  selecUon  of  members  to 
other  committees.  The  appototment  of 
Democrats  to  House  standtog  committees 
is  mcidental  to  their  primary  committee 
policy  duUes. 

A  committee  on  committees  should  be 
newly  appotated  every  new  session  of 
Congress,  and  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  have  a  broad  spectrum  of  represen- 
tation. This  iB  not  possible  with  the  pres- 
ent setup  because  the  seniority  positions 
of  tacumbent  members  are  jealously 
guarded  and  membership  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  is  static,  changing 
only  with  the  defeat  or  death  of  a 
member. 

Members  of  the  committee  on  com- 
mittees could  be  elected  on  a  one-man 
one-TOte  whip  lone  basis.  In  order  to 
spread  the  base  of  representation,  an 
addiUonal  member  might  be  elected  by 
the  freshman  class.  Other  such  additions 
might  be  made  as.  for  example,  giving 
small  States  specific  representation  to- 
ncmiirh  as  Whip  Hme  elecUons  might 
tend  to  work  to  favor  of  large  States. 

COMMrmX  ON  COMMITTMBS'  APPOUiTMBNlB 
SHOCrU>  BS  BSF^VXD  BACK  TO  THE  PSHO- 
CBATXC    CAUCTTS    FOB     SPBCmC    BATOTCATKHf 

While  technically  all  appototments  to 
committees.  chHirmaiwhlps.  and  rank  to 
committees  are  approved  by  the  caucus, 
the  acUon  is  pro  forma. 

The  DemocraUc  caucus  should  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  specific  vote  on  all 
recommendations  of  the  committee  on 
committees  for  committee  chairman- 
ships, as  these  posiUons  are  leadership 
positions  and  dlrecUy  affect  every  mem- 
ber of  the  caucus. 

Any  member  of  the  caucus  should  also 
have  the  right  to  call  for  a  specific  caucus 
vote  on  any  appototment  to  a  standing, 
factflndtog.  or  jotat  committee. 

The  recommendaUons  of  the  commit- 
tee on  committees  should  be  made  avaU- 
able  3  days  to  advance  to  all  caucus 
members. 

If  a  proposed  chairman  or  committee 
assignment  is  turned  down  by  the  caucus, 
the  matter  would  then  be  referred  back 
to  the  committee  on  committees  for 
further  consideration  nnd  alternate 
recommendations. 

The  caucus  rules  should  specify  that 
in  Its  deUberaUons  the  committee  on 
committees  need  not  make  Its  recom- 
mendaUons solely  on  the  basis  of  mem- 
bers' length  of  service. 

THX  »TXUCrOBB  OF  THB  DBMOCBATIC  CADSDS 
BMOtnJ>  BB  BTBXCTHENBD  aKD  THB  BASB  OF 
PABTtCIFATlON  SHOtTLO  BB  BBOAOCNXD 

At  present,  the  structure  of  the  causus 
is  pracOcal^  nonexistent.  The  commit- 
tees which  do  exist  do  not  meet,  and  the 
purposes  of  the  committees  are  vague. 

There  should  be  the  foDowtog 
committees: 

Steering  committee.— This  committee 
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should  direct  the  overaU  activity  of  the 
caucus  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the 
approach  to  issues  pending  before  the 
Congress  Tlie  steering  committee  would 
act  as  a  poUcy  committee. 

Research  committee— This  commit- 
tee's responslbiUty  would  be  to  develop 
new  policy  positions  on  issues  on  a  long- 
term  basis:  poeltion  papers  on  future  pol- 
icy should  be  developed.  The  committee 
would  also  retain  its  present  duty  of 
researching  current  issues. 

Campaign  committee.— The  Demo- 
cratic Campaign  Committee  would  be 
part  of  the  formal  structure  of  the  cau- 
cus. The  committee  should  be  broadened 
m  scope  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  the 
equivalent  Republican  counterpart.  Em- 
phasis should  be  on  full  time  fund  rals- 
mg  serrtces  to  members  in  developing 
campaigns  and  analysis,  bulk  purchase 
of  media,  and  ongoing  production  of 
newsletters,  questiormaires  and  press 
releases.  There  should  be  strong  liaison 
with  the  Senate  Campaign  Committee 
and  the  Democratic  National  Committee 
in  order  to  coordinate  activlUes  and 
eliminate  duplicated  effort. 

As  mentioned  in  the  proposal  to 
broaden  the  base  of  responsibility,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  avoid  overlap- 
ping memberships  on  the  steering  com- 
mittees of  these  three  committees. 
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HEMBEaS        BOLDINC        LEAOntSHtP        POaTTTONS 
BROmJ>    B*T«    TH«    BESPONSIBIUTT    OF    SUP- 

po«TiMC  cAucTJa  roLicaa 
Under  the  present  rules  of  the  caucus, 
all  members  must  follow  the  decision  of 
the  caucus  on  the  appointment  of  party 
leadership  positions,  such  as  Speaker.  A 
member  not  adhering  to  caucus  recom- 
mendations would  cease  to  be  a  member 
of  the  caucus  and  would,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, lose  his  committee  assignments  and 
seniority.  .^  _,, 

The  rules  do  not  impose  any  such  dis- 
cipline with  regard  to  policy  positions  of 
the  caucus.  Policy  positions  on  Issues  are 
taken  by  the  caucus,  but  a  member  who 
disagrees  is  not  held  accountable  if  he 
merely  states  that  the  position  is  con- 
trar>'  to  his  commitments  to  his  constit- 
uents' t>est  interests. 

This  is  wise.  The  Democratic  Party  is 
a  broadly  based  party,  and  a  requirement 
of  slavish  adherence  to  policy  would  be 
destructive.  ^    , 

A  higher  level  of  duty,  though,  is  re- 
quired of  those  who  have  been  elected 
by  the  caucus  to  assume  leadership  and 
policymaking  positions.  These  would  in- 
clude the  ofBces  of  Speaker,  floor  leader, 
whip,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  standing 
committees. 

If  80  percent  of  the  caucus  members 
support  a  policy  position,  but  a  member 
in  a  leadership  position  does  not  support 
that  policy,  the  matter  should  then  auto- 
matically come  before  the  next  regular 
caucus  for  discussion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  caucus  has  the  power 
to  appoint  Individuals  to  leadership  posi- 
tions, it  should  also  have  the  power  to 
remove  them  from  those  positions  If  It 
so  chooses.  Any  action  or  nonaction  on 
the  matter  by  the  caucus  would  be  at  Its 
discretion. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  might  Just  say  In  re- 
sponse to  what  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia (Mr.  Rsas)  Just  said — and  I  shall 
try  to  be  brief — that  if  there  is  anytlUng 
sadder  than  an  82-year-old  committee 
chairman  in  the  House  It  Is  a  man  who 
lives  to  be  78  and  is  serving  on  a  com- 
mittee, who  Is  fourth  ranking  on  that 
committee,  and  is  in  poor  health.  'We 
vfill  suppose  that  he  has  been  here  for 
35  years.  He  faces  the  hope  that  per- 
haps within  10  or  15  years  he  can  be- 
come a  committee  chairman.  Regardless 
of  his  ability,  he  cannot  become  a  com- 
mittee chairman  unless  he  can  outlive 
his  senior  colleagues  on  that  commit- 
tee. And  so  the  Member  in  question  Is 
caught  between  the  terrible  pressures  of 
the  seniority  system  on  the  one  hand 
and  failing  health  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  It  is  important  for 
the  public  to  know  that  around  the  floor 
of  this  House,  out  of  sight  of  the  galleries. 
is    oxygen    equipment,    stretchers,    and 
other  emerEency  medical  facilities  which 
can  be  brought  onto  the  floor  of  the 
House  verv  quickly  ir.  order  to  revive  a 
senior  Member  or  any  other  Member  that 
may  require  emergency  medical  atten- 
Uon.  I  sey  this  not  in  a  disparaging  way 
because  clearly  such  emergency  equip- 
ment is  needed  and  should  be  available, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  seniority 
system  has  created  yet  another  abuse 
That  Is  that  no  one  wants  to  retire  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  because  It 
forecloses  any  opportunity  to  become  a 
committee    chairman    and    thus    most 
members  undertake  to  stay  on  as  long  as 
possible  and  try  to  outlive  everyone  else, 
so  that  he  might  someday  become  the 
chairman  of  his  committee.  We  have  men 
now  serving  here  in  the  House  who.  10 
or  15  years  ago.  were  In  good  health,  were 
mentally  alert  and  were  men  who  should 
have  been  elected  committee  chairmen 
at  that  Ume.  But.  Mr.  Speaker.  15  years 
has  passed  and  they  are  still  not  senior 
men  at  this  time  and  sadly,  time  takes  its 
toll  on  all  of  us— and  we  face  the  cruel 
Irony  that  a  man  may  finally  become 
chairman  at  a  point  when  he  has  lost  his 
capacity  to  serve  efTecUvely.  They  were 
not  able  to  occupy  a  position  of  leader- 
ship at  the  time  when  their  ablUties  were 
at  their  peak  And  now.  if  they  ever  do 
get  into  that  position  of  leadership  they 
will  probably  be  in  their  70's  or  80's. 

Thus  we  have  the  problem  of  each 
Member  having  to  ouUive  hu  senior  col- 
leagues 11  he  Is  going  to  ascend  to  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  on  the  committee  or 
become  committee  chairman. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  I*,  a  new 
man  can  come  to  the  House  when  he  la  35. 
and  can  serve  here  for  20  years.  At  that 
point  he  car  be  the  l>est  qualified  man 
on  his  committee,  the  man  who  possesses 
the  greatest  leadership,  skill,  energy  and 
so  forth  but  yet  that  man  may  have  to 
wait  an  additional  22  years  until  he's  77 
before  he  can  finally  become  a  committee 
chairman.  This  is  wrong.  It  does  not  make 
sense.  It  underutUizes  our  manpower 
here  in  the  Congress,  destroys  InitUtlve. 
keeps  elderly  men  here  struggling  up  the 
seniority  ladder  when  they  should  retire, 
and  tends  to  produce  a  subpar  congres- 
sional performance  by  the  body  as  a 
wh<de,  ,. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    main    reason    the 


United  States  is  so  troubled  today  is  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  has  not  been  able 
to  deal  effectively  with  otir  national 
problems.  And  ths  main  reason  the  Con- 
gress has  failed  to  get  the  Job  done  is 
the  seniority  system,  and  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  been  willing  to  identify  our 
most  able  men  and  give  them  propor- 
tional work  responsibility, 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  salute  the  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  McCloskit*. 
for  uking  this  special  order  because  I 
think  the  gentleman  Is  exactly  right.  If 
the  Congress  is  going  to  help  move  the 
country  ahead,  we  have  to  proceed  first 
with  respect  to  selecting  the  leadership 
of  our  comimttees  in  such  a  way  that  our 
most  able  men  and  women  can  serve  as 
our  committee  chairmen.  Unless  we  get 
past  that  present  bottleneck,  there  is  no 
way  the  Congress  can  come  to  grips  with 
the  urgent  problems  of  the  seventies. 

Mr.  McCLOSKETV  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
letter  which  the  press  made  available  to 
us,  from  the  gentleman  from  California, 
CHrr  HoLinzLD.  dated  November  23. 
1970,  wherein  he  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  it  was  28  years  before  he  was  able 
to  become  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  and 
then  only  when  his  83-year-old  prede- 
cessor passed  away. 

The  Members  may  recall  that  we  had 
before  us  earlier  this  year  an  attempt  to 
give  some  of  the  powers  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee to  the  gentleman  from  CaUfomla 
I  Mr.  HotiriELO '  who  was  then  acting  as 
chairman. 

We  have  created  a  situation  wherein 
we  require  the  employees  of  our  execu- 
tive branch  to  retire  at  age  65  and  we 
strongly  suggest  that  Justices  retire  at 
the  age  of  70. 

The  gentleman  from  CaUfomla  (Mr. 
Rees  I  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  Cali- 
fornia legislature  does  not  follow  the 
seniority  system.  One  of  the  documents 
I  have  points  out  the  fact  that  not  one 
of  the  legislatures  of  the  United  States 
follows  the  seniority  system.  This  body 
alone  follows  this  archaic  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  express  some  dismay 
on  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  be- 
cause we  cannot  change  that  system  un- 
less there  is  leadership  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  cooperating  to  do  the  Job, 
This  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  presen- 
Utlon  today, 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Of  course,  one  as- 
pect of  the  general  problem  Is  the  vesting 
in  committee  chairmen,  however  selected, 
of  powers  that  are  inconsistent  with  the 
functioning  of  Congress  as  a  democratic 
or  representative  body.  In  short,  commit- 
tee chairmen  are  not  autocrats,  or,  more 
accurately,  ought  not  to  be  given  the 
authority  of  autocrats. 

Whatever  happens  about  the  method 
of  picking  committee  chairmen,  we  also 
ought  to  look  into  how  the  committees 
do  their  business. 

On  the  general  question  of  seniority. 
it  Is  strange  to  realize  how  even  In  Oils 
discussion  our  thinking  is  limited — In  • 
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sense,  we  are  trapped— by  the  context 
we  operate  in  the  House.  For  Instance, 
right  now  in  this  room  there  are  people 
who  would  be.  In  any  rational  scheme  of 
leadership  selection,  not  only  committee 
chairmen,  but  spokesmen  for  this  body 
and  for  their  parties  in  the  country,  but 
thai  cannot  occur  in  the  normal  course 
of  events. 

As  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  be- 
fore, even  societies  that  worship  their 
ancestors,  do  not  automatically  make 
them  chairmen  of  all  their  standing 
Committees,  Even  Edward  VII.  when  he 
finally  Inherited  the  British  Crown,  did 
not  acQiilre  with  it  tsarlike  control  over 
the  legislative  processes.  But  here  we 
vest  in  inherited  chairmanships  imperial 
authority.  And  we  are  suppoeed  to  be — 
,,e  are— the  highest  elective  body  of  the 
greatest  democracy  on  earth.  The  whole 
thing  simply  makes  no  sense.  And  it 
makes  less  than  no  sense  for  those  Mem- 
bers who  come  from  marginal  areas  to 
provide  the  votes  without  which  their 
areas— and  they  themselves— could  not 
be  discriminated  agatost  in  matters  so 
vital  to  the  interests  of  these  areas. 

So  I  would  like  to  say  as  a  lameduck 
singing  his  swan  song,  that  I  think  the 
proposal  of  the  great  representative 
from  California  is  a  very  sound  one.  It 
is  inexplicable  that  those  of  us  who  rep- 
resent the  main  stream  of  the  Demo- 
craUc  Party,  and  who  get  elected  in 
marginal  on  Republican  districts,  who 
represent  the  Roosevelt  and  Kennedy 
tradition  that  has  made  the  Democratic 
Party  great  and  made  it  the  majority 
party  m  the  country — that  we  should 
provide  the  tools  to  put  into  dominant 
positions  men  who  could  never  get 
elected  in  the  districts  which  we  repre- 
sent and  whose  social  and  political 
philosophies  are  so  different  from  ours, 
I  do  not  want  to  drive  anyone  out  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  Both  parties  are 
coalitions,  and  there  must  be  room  in 
both  for  widely  varying  viewpoints.  But 
I  can't  see  why  those  of  us  who  represent 
75  or  80  percent  of  the  Democratic  Party 
should  put  into  powerful  ofHces  peo- 
ple who  90  percent  of  the  Ume  represent 
the  views  of  perhaps  a  quarter  of  our 
party.  It  doesn't  seem  unreasonable  to 
me  that  committee  chairmanships  be 
shared  more  proportionally  among  the 
various  points  of  view  that  make  up  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Furthermore,  It  would  be  very  useful 
if  a  coalition  on  some  issues  could  be 
developed  here  among  members  of  both 
parties  who  share  a  sense  of  urgency 
about  the  necessity  of  bringing  about 
some  procedural  reforms  in  this  and 
other  institutions — a  coalltl(»i  for  social 
change  through  democratic  process.  'We 
have  long  lived  with  a  coalition  for  non- 
change.  Why  should  that  be  the  only 
bi-partisan  coalition  that  operates 
effectively? 

But  I  must  ask  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  what  on  earth  gives  him  the  notion 
that  he  could  produce  anything  close  to 
half  of  the  Members  on  his  side  for  this 
kind  of  coalHion?  How  many  Republi- 
cans would  in  fact  be  prepared  to  take 
Independent  positions  on  these  questions 
In  the  face  of  the  attitudes  and  policies 
of  the  current  Republican  national  ad- 
ministration? 


Mr.  McCLOSKEY,  I  am  attacking  only 
one  problem  here  and  that  Is  the  senior- 
ity system. 

The  reason  I  think  that  we  R«>ubU- 
cans  can  assist  those  DemocraU  who  are 
concerned  about  this  is  that  we  sent  out 
a  questionnaire  last  spring  to  tlie  entire 
Membership  of  the  Republican  Members 
in  the  House  and  four  out  of  five  re- 
sponded and  said  they  felt  the  seniority 
system  should  be  changed. 

I  find  it  very  difficult  for  a  party  that 
calls  Itself  democratic  to  be  clinging  so 
suongly  to  the  undemocratic  process  of 
denying  the  right  of  election.  We  do  a  lot 
of  talking  about  "one-man  one-vote"  in 
tlie  House  of  Representatives  and  this  is 
a  matter  of  debate  throughout  the  Na- 
tion; Yet  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives we  ourselves  are  denied  even 
the  right  to  vote  on  who  are  to  be  our 
leaders  on  21  of  our  most  important 
committees. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  One  last  question, 
I  would  like  to  know  if  you  think  It  is 
remotely  conceivable  that  if  those  of  us 
who  feel  as  we  do  on  the  Democratic 
side  were  to  Join  in  an  effort  of  this 
kind — if  we  were  to  nominate  a  more 
liberal  or  independent  Democrat — that 
any  substantial  number  of  Republicans 
would  cross  party  lines  to  vote  for  that 
candidate? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  On  the  basis  of  the 
ratio,  of  adding  any  Republicans  by  the 
probable  makeup  of  the  180  Members 
that  we  will  have  In  the  92d  Congress, 
130  at  least  might  be  moved  to  vote  for 
the  ablest  man  should  there  ever  be  88 
Democrats  courageous  enough  to  vote  for 
the  ablest  member  rather  than  the  most 
senior  member, 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  .vleld? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnctota. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr  Speaker.  I  than'* 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Caili- 
fomia  for  iniUatlng  this  discussion, 

I  must  concur  in  the  skepticism  that  Is 
implicit  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  Uiat  we  can  come  to  am 
agreement  across  party  lines  on  the 
selection  of  committee  chairmen.  But  I 
think  the  proposal  is  a  serious  one  ana 
worthy  of  consideration. 

1  would  only  like  to  make  two  com- 
ments. 

First  I  think  It  is  likely  that  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus  will  have  before  It  a  pro- 
posal that  will  bear  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  proposal  that  you  will  have  before 
the  Republican  conference. 

As  I  understand  it  the  recommenda- 
tions that  are  likely  to  be  made  next  week 
by  Mrs.  Hussiir's  committee  do  provide 
for  a  caucus  election  of  committee  chair- 
men. 

The  second  point  that  I  would  like  to 
make  Is  that  I,  personally,  would  strongly 
favor  giving  the  Speaker  a  kind  of  re- 
serve power.  If  you  will,  to  name  a  com- 
mittee chairman  If  he  felt  that  the  In- 
cumbent chairman  was  not  providing 
sufficient  cooperation  In  the  workings  of 
the  House.  I  think  that  Just  having  that 
power  would  assure  much  better  coopera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  and 
again    thank    the   gentleman    and   ask 


unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
mv  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum- 
mer we  took  a  historic  step  toward  re- 
forming some  of  the  outmoded  practices 
and  procedures  wliich  beset  the  House 
of  Representatives  when  we  adopted  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
which,  among  other  improvements,  will 
eliminate  some  of  the  secrecy  which  per- 
vades operations  of  the  House. 

Next  month  we  wUl  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  another  historic  step  to- 
ward making  the  House  the  kind  of 
responsive  national  legislative  body  en- 
visioned by  the  Pounding  Fathers.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  proposals  for  modify- 
ing the  seniority  system  which  will  come 
before  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
caucuses  at  the  beginning  of  the  92d 
Congress. 

The  evils  of  the  seniority  system  are 
numerouo  and  they  are  pervasive.  The 
present  system  values  longevity  over 
ability  and  vesU  extraordinary  power  In 
the  hands  of  a  few  committee  chair- 
men. ^     . 

The  Democratic  Study  Group  has  been 
in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  abolish  the 
system  of  absolute  seniority  which  now 
prevails  to  the  detriment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

On  February  9  of  this  year.  D80  ini- 
tiated the  proposal  calling  for  creation 
of  a  committee  of  the  Democratic  cau- 
cus to  review  the  seniority  system  and 
recommend  clianges.  A  similar  effort  was 
launxshed  on  the  Republican  side,  and  in 
March  both  the  Democratic  caucus  and 
the  Republican  conference  established 
committees  to  review  the  seniority  sys- 
tem in  their  reflective  parties. 

In  one  sense,  these  efforts  have  al- 
ready been  successful  because  for  the 
first  time  Members  of  the  House  are  talk- 
ing about  "how"  rather  than  "whether"' 
to  modify  the  seniority  system.  The  Re- 
publican seniority  committee  has  already 
made  its  recommendations  and  the  Dem- 
ocratic seniority  committee  Is  scheduled 
to  report  its  recommendations  within  the 
next  week. 

But  the  real  test  is  whether  the  var- 
ious proposals  will  bring  about  the  kind 
of  changes  which  are  so  desperately 
needed.  I  beUeve  that  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  Nation  and  to  our  respective 
parties  to  adopt  substantive  reform — 
not  merely  the  appearance  of  reform. 

We  must  provide  mechanisms  to  make 
committee  chairmen  and  ranking  mem- 
bers responsive  to  their  caucuses  and 
we  must  provide  equitably  for  commit- 
tee assignments  and  leadership  roles  for 
more  members.  While  meaningful  re- 
form of  the  present  procedures  must  in- 
clude many  elements,  the  greatest  need 
Is  for  a  separate  and  automatic  caucus 
vote  on  each  chairmanship.  The  Repub- 
lican seniority  task  force  has  already 
recommended  such  a  change  and  I  would 
hope  the  Democratic  seniority  commit- 
tee wlU  meet  this  basic  problem  as  forth- 
rlghtly:  for,  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
present  method  of  reporting  committee 
assignments  and  chairmanships  to  the 
Democratic  caucus  does  not  permit  a 
separate  vote  on  each  nominee  for  a 
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committee  chairmanship.  Instead,  by  re- 
porting an  omnibus  resolution  covering 
ail  chairmen  and  most  committee  as- 
signments, the  Committee  on  Committees 
of  the  Democratic  caucus  precludes  sepa- 
rate consideration  of  its  designees  for 
the  highest  posts.  Thus,  seniority  has 
become  the  only  test  of  quallflcation  for 
chalnxumshlp. 

The  present  practice  ol  rigidly  ob- 
serving seniority  in  the  selection  of 
chairmen  Is  not  as  old  as  many  of  us 
have  thoxight,  A  recent  study  by  the 
Democratic  study  group  which  I  append 
to  the  end  of  my  remarlts  points  out 
that  Uie  infleitlble  character  of  the  sys- 
tem Is  only  25  years  old.  The  "inflexible" 
system  has  on  occasion  given  way  to 
sanctions  voted  by  the  caucus.  Members 
have  been  stripped  of  their  seniority  for 
improper  conduct  and  for  opposing  their 
party's  candidate  for  President 

However,  the  present  system  often 
does  not  permit  us  to  select  the  most 
able  and  experienced  Members  as  chair- 
men of  committees.  Length  of  contin- 
uous service,  the  present  test,  may  bear 
some  relation  to  a  Member's  ability  and 
performance,  but  it  also  testifies  to  a 
Members  assiduousness  In  cultlvatmg 
the  voters  back  home  and  often  the  one- 
sided political  ailneroent  of  the  district. 
Senior  committee  members  are  some- 
times defeated  and  the  1970  elections 
have  provided  current  examples  of  this 
process. 

But  generally,  committee  chairmen 
reign  until  they  die  or  retire  on  their 
own  volition.  To  their  credit,  some  do 
voluntarily  retli*.  But  we  must  recog- 
nize that  under  the  present  system 
there  Is  no  other  way  a  chairman  will 
rellnqtiish  hlB  reins. 

While  modestly  granting  that  the  elec- 
toral process  does  yield  some  judgment 
about  personal  ability,  it  strikes  me  that 
this  aspect  of  electoral  politics  should  be 
reinforced  Voters  are  passing  primarily 
upon  the  incumbent's  performance  as  a 
Congressman  generally,  not  upon  his 
committee  work  specWcally. 

I  am  sure  we  agree  that  election  of 
Congressmen  Is  the  best  test  of  who 
should  serve  In  this  body.  Certainly  elec- 
tion rather  than  ratification  of  com- 
mittee leadership  would  be  the  best  way 
to  assure  that  the  persons  who  lead  the 
committees  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  behalf  of  the  Democratic  Mem- 
bers represent  the  interests  of  their  party 
and  its  constituents.  In  simi.  a  separate 
and  automatic  vote  on  each  chairman 
Is  the  key  to  party  responsiveness  and 
the  restoration  of  effective  leadership. 

There  are  a  series  of  other  reforms  of 
the  seniority  system  which  also  should 
be  adopted.  The  Speaker  should  be 
allowed  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  com- 
mittee chairmanship  where  he  deter- 
mines he  is  unable  to  work  with  the  in- 
cumbent chairman,  subject  of  course  to 
ratifleatlon  by  the  caucus.  No  Member 
should  be  permitted  to  chair  more  than 
one  committee  or  subcommittee  or  to 
serve  indefinitely  as  chairman.  The 
present  system  concentrates  enormous 
power  in  the  bands  of  a  few  of  otu-  col- 
leagues. It  prevents  stibcommlttee  chair- 
men from  devotinc  as  much  time  u  may 
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be  necessary  to  their  subcommittees.  It 
permits  a  single  Member  to  dominate 
a  committee  for  decades;  and  it  denies 
qualified  men  and  women  an  opportunity 
to  participate  more  fully  in  the  legisla- 
tive process  by  preventing  them  from 
ascending  to  sui>committee  posts. 

There  should  also  be  a  change  in  the 
Committee  on  Committees.  As  presently 
constituted,  that  committee  does  not 
fairly  reflect  the  views  of  the  majority 
of  the  House.  Seven  of  Its  15  members 
represent  Southern  and  border  States.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  committee  has 
served  in  the  House  over  10  years.  Only 
four  of  its  members  were  first  elected 
to  the  House  in  the  I960's, 

Further,  the  operations  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Committees  are  often  arbitrary. 
Zones  do  not  follow  a  logical  patum.  A 
zone  representative  has  the  power  to 
blackball  a  qualified  member  from  a 
given  committee.  Reform  in  this  area 
might  be  accomplished  by  shifting  Juris- 
diction to  a  new  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees, by  expanding  the  present  committee 
by  the  addition  of  other  members 
broadly  representative  of  the  Democratic 
Party  In  Congress,  or  by  setting  specific 
guidelines  for  appointment  of  committee 
members  by  the  Committee  on  Commit- 
tees, 

Both  In  and  out  of  Congress  today 
there  exists  great  depth  of  feeling  that 
the  present  method  of  designating  com- 
mittee chairmen  must  be  scrapped  and 
that  steps  must  be  taken  to  open  up  key 
leadership  posts  to  the  most  able  among 
us  rather  than  the  most  senior. 

I  know  this  feeling  exists  among  the 
members  of  the  Democratic  study  group, 
81  of  whom  sponsored  the  resolution 
creating  the  Democratic  Seniority  Com- 
mittee. 

Democratte  study  group  seniority  re- 
port of  February  25,  1970.  follows: 
THz  ScmoBXTT  Ststxm  nf  TRi  t7.S.  Housx  or 
RxpuasMTATms  ^ 
The  Boniortty  By8t«in  m  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaencatives  has  again  become  a  subject  ol 
public  debate  and  concern,  prlmarUy  as  a  re- 
sult of  its  Importance  to  and  Involvement 
with  the  issue  of  Congresslonai  reform  but 
alao  as  a  result  of  efforta  to  make  it  an  Issue 
in  this  year's  election  campaign.  Because  it  la 
the  subject  of  many  my^ui  and  much  mie- 
Informatlon  on  the  part  of  both  defeodel* 
and  cnUcs.  DSG  has  prepared  this  special 
■•fact  sheet"  report  to  provide  a  general  over- 
view and  factual  perspective  of  the  seniority 
system.  Specincally  this  D60  Special  Report 
IS  designed  to  set  forth  the  facts  regarding 
development  of  the  seniority  system,  sum- 
marlae  the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
present  system,  and  outline  the  various  al- 
tematlvea  and  modlUcatlona  which  have 
been  suggested. 

BACKGBOCND 

Contrary  to  widespread  beUef ,  the  seniority 
system  In  the  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
relatively  recent  development  which  hsa  no 
legal  or  constltuUonal  basja.  It  Is  ncltlMr  a 
law  nor  a  rule  of  the  House  It  U  a  custooa 
which  has  become  rigid  and  absolute  In  re- 
cent  years — primarily  slnoe  World  War  II- 

Whlie  the  origins  of  the  seniority  syBtam 

>  There  are  actually  two  seniority  lyBtems 
m  the  Bouse,  one  dealmg  with  committee  as- 
signments and  selection  of  committee  chair- 
men and  the  other  pertaining  to  assignment 
of  ofnce  space,  patronage,  parking,  and  other 
household  Items.  This  ueo  Special  Report 
deals  oiUy  with  the  former. 


are  usuaUy  attributed  to  the  1810  revolt 
agaum  Speaker  Cannon,  seniority  bad  for 
many  yeaia  been  ous  ol  the  prime  factors 
Involved  In  appointments  of  committee 
chairmen.  Prior  to  IBlO.  Speakers  not  only 
named  the  chairmen  of  each  committee  but 
committee  members  as  well— both  majority 
and  minority.  In  mating  these  appolnt- 
menta.  Speakers  generally  foUowed  aenlortty. 
Por  example,  a  recent  study  of  senloslty  m 
the  House  Indlcatee  that  from  1880  to  IBIO 
Speakers  appointed  7S0  chairmen,  foUowlng 
seniority  in  438  Instances  and  vloUtlng 
seniority  331  times. 

PoUowlng  the  revolt  of  1910.  a  Committee 
on  Committees  procedure,  similar  to  that  In 
effect  today,  was  established  to  handle  Dem- 
ocratic committee  aaalgnments  and  eelecUoo 
of  committee  chairmen.  Over  the  next  three 
decades,  the  rule  of  seniority  gradually  took 
hold.  Nonetheless.  It  was  still  trequenUy  ig- 
nored. The  same  study,  for  example,  shows 
that  of  900  appointments  from  ISlt  ">  »*« 
end  or  World  War  n,  seniority  was  foUowed 
676  times  and  violated  M4  time*. 

But  unlike  the  decade  prior  to  1910.  se- 
niority violations  after  the  revolt  were  mole 
often  compensated  by  naming  the  Member 
whose  seniority  had  been  violated  to  chair 
another  committee  or  appointing  him  to 
seme  other  position.  Prior  to  1910.  ¥>%  of 
seniority  violations  were  uncompensated 
while  only  lin  were  uncMnpensated  in  the 
period  from  1910  to  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
Most  of  the  pO6t-1910  vlolaUons  involved 
applicauon  of  the  norm  that  no  Member 
should  dialr  more  than  one  committee,  how- 
ever, some  alM  Involved  party  policy  deci- 
sions, eapeolaUy  In  the  period  prior  to  1919. 
Since  World  War  U.  the  rule  of  seniority 
his  become  virtually  absolute,  primarily  he- 
cause  the  ReorganlMtlon  Act  of  1046  reduced 
the  number  of  commllteea  from  48  to  19, 
thereby  eliminating  the  airmy  of  minor  ooeo- 
mlttees  used  to  compensate  seniority  vlola- 
Uons. In  fart,  the  only  real  seniority  viola- 
tion Involving  the  appointment  of  committee 
chairmen  in  the  past  two  decades  waa  the 
removal  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell  as  Chair- 
man of  the  EducaUon  and  Labor  Committee 
m  1967 

.M  mentioned,  many  of  the  seniority  viola- 
tions following  the  1010  revolt  Involved  party 
policy  declslous  An  insight  Into  how  the 
system  worked  following  the  revolt  baa  been 
provided  by  former  Secretary  of  State  CordeU 
Hull  who  as  Congressman  from  Tennessee 
during  that  period  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  Committee  on  Committees 
which  then  as  now  handled  Democratic 
Committee  assignments  and  designation  of 
committee  chairmen. 

Writing  In  his  memoirs.  Bull  gave  the  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  work  of  Commit- 
tee on  Committeee  In  making  committee  as- 
signments for  the  e»nd  Congress: 

"We  were  determined  to  strip  eaoh  com- 
mittee of  every  possible  vestige  of  special 
privilege  and  so  to  mold  such  committees  aa 
those  on  Agriculture,  Labor  and  the  Judi- 
ciary that  they  would  Join  In  securing  maxi- 
mum recognition  by  legislative  acUons  for 
classes  of  American  clUzena  who  had  been 
long  neglected  or  dlacrlmlnated  against  by 
numerous  policies  of  the  government  ,  .  . 
"If  a-e  had  the  least  doulx  about  a  proe- 
pectlve  meml>er's  attitude  we  sent  for  him 
beforehand,  cross-examined  him  and  pledged 
him  unequivocally  to  do  teamwork.  We 
turned  down  William  Sulzer  as  chairman  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  becausa  he 
was  extravagant.  Edward  Pou  o*  North  Caiv- 
Una  was  removed  from  the  Ways  and  Meana 
Committee  and  Claude  Kltchln.  from  the 
same  state.  subeUtuted  foe  the  reason  Pou 
had  onoe  voted  for  a  tarlll  on  lumber  (Pou 
recovered  to  become  Chairman  of  Rules  In 
1917  and  1931-34).  All  this  was  a  tiemen- 
doua  Job.  but  we  aoeompllabed  It  in  (ood 
time,  and  thus  made  up  the  ccmmlttaw  of 
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the  House.  The  result  was  an  effectively 
worXlng  organization  along  pro^easlve  lines." 
It  Is  also  noteworthy  that  ttiere  were  more 
semority  vloiatlooa  In  the  appointment  of 
committee  chairman  In  the  10  years  follow- 


ing the  1910  revolt  than  In  the  preceding  10. 
Following  Is  a  chart  of  seniority  violations 
In  the  appolntmant  of  chairmen  ainoe  1B81 
based  prlmaniy  on  data  m  the  study  referred 
to  earlier.  (See  Polaby  M  al.,  "Hie  Onrwtb 


of  the  seniority  System  in  the  0.S.  House  otf 
RepresentaUvea."  Am«riciin  PoKticoi  science 
Review.  Vol.  LZni.  No.  3,  September  1969. 
pp.  787-807.) 


VIOIATIONS  OF  SEMIOnirv  IN  aPPOINTKtHT  Of  COIMSlTrtt  CHAI«»E«.  US.  HOUSE  OF  ItMESWTATlVtS-lBl-lHli 
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TBI   PEKSKNT   8T8TKM 

Structurally,  the  present  aystem  of  select- 
ing conunlttee  cbalrman  U  slmJlKi  to  that 
wtabllBhed  following  the  revolt  of  1910.  All 
Democretlc  committee  eaelgnmenu.  Includ- 
ing deeignatlon  of  chairmen,  are  made  b; 
cbe  E>emocratlc  Committee  on  Committees 
which  constats  of  the  Democratic  memberv 
on  the  House  Ways  ft  Means  Committee.^ 
The  Oomxolttee  on  Committeee  follows  the 
custom  of  seniority  without  exception  In 
designating  committee  dialnnen. 

The  work  of  the  Comn^ttee  on  Commit- 
tees  Is  subject  to  approval  of  the  caucus. 
However,  the  caucus  hss  altered  a  decision 
of  the  Committee  cm  Committeee  on  only  one 
occasion  In  recent  timee,  prtmarlly  because 
there  has  been  no  opportunity  to  do  eo.  The 
lack  of  opportunity  Is  a  result  of  t2»  fact 
that  for  many  years  the  Conunlttee  on  Com- 
mittees was  permitted  to  reports  Its  recom- 
mendations directly  to  the  House,  where  they 
received  pro  forrrva  approval,  rather  than  re- 
turning to  the  Democratic  Caucus  for  con- 
sideration and  ^proval  of  Its  actions. 

In  1965  DSO  won  re-lnrtatement  of  the 
practice  of  having  the  caucus  review  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, and  in  1068  this  rrrtew  resulted  In 
the  stripping  of  seniority  from  Rep.  Rarlck 
of  Louisiana  for  supporting  an  opposition 
presidential  candidate  in  the  IMS  election. 
The  disciplining  of  Reps.  Williams  of  Mis- 
sissippi and  Watson  of  South  Carolina  for 
the  same  offense  during  the  1064  elections 
was  accomplished  by  the  caucus  Instructing 
the  Committee  on  Commrttees  before  It  met 
rather  than  altering  Itt  recommendations 
afterwards  during  the  review  process. 

Theoretically,  then,  the  present  system 
now  does  provide  the  caucus  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  the  fitness,  performance 
and  acceptability  of  Individual  chairmen. 
In  practice,  however,  there  is  no  realistic  op- 
portunity for  such  consideration  because 
Committee  on  Committees'  recommenda- 
tions dealgnatlng  committee  chairmen   are 
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handled  as  part  of  one  large  resolution  oov- 
ering  Che  committee  awlgnments  of  all 
Demooratlc   Members. 

Thus  even  with  caucus  review,  what  ezlats, 
for  aU  practical  purposes  Is  an  automaUc 
system  where  seniority  Is  sovereign  and  In- 
violate In  the  selection  of  committee 
chairmen. 

ABOITMEIfTS  FOS  AND  (IGAIHST  THS 


>  The  Republloan  system  dlflais  In  that  Its 

Committee  on  Commlttess  oonsLats  of  one 
member  from  each  sute  that  has  RepubU- 
can  representation  in  the  House.  Bach  num- 
ber oasu  a  weighted  vote  equal  to  the  num- 
ber of  representatives  from  his  SUte.  Othsr- 
wlse  the  OOP  system  Is  geiisrally  similar 


Following  are  the  main  argxmaents  which 
are  made  in  defense  of  and  in  opposlUon  to 
the  seniority  system  aa  It  exists  today: 
Argumtnti  for  the  saiiority  system 

There  sr«  no  workable  alternatives  for  the 
seniority  system. 

The  seniority  system  sssures  capable  and 
experienced  leadership.  It  guarantees  that 
chairmanships  go  to  the  members  who  have 
hsd  the  greatest  opportunity  to  master  the 
complicated  procedures  of  the  House  and  the 
subject  matters  of  their  committees.  This 
experience  Is  particularly  useful  In  giving  a 
chairman  the  greatest  perspective  on  pro- 
grams and  proposals.  An  experienced  chair- 
man can  help  the  committee  avoid  the  pit- 
falls of  apjiroBches  which  have  been  pre- 
viously  tried   and   found    unsuccessful. 

The  present  system  avoids  competiUon 
among  committee  merobers  for  the  chair- 
manship. It  thereby  fosters  cooperation  since 
raembefs  are  more  likely  to  work  together 
effectively  whan  they  are  not  campaigning 
against  each  other. 

The  seniority  system  eliminates  pressure 
group  Influence  In  the  selection  of  the  com- 
mittee chairman  with  Jurisdiction  over  the 
area  of  their  Interests. 

The  seniority  system  works.  It  assures  that 
when  one  chairman  leaves  office,  he  will  be 
succeeded  by  the  Number  Two  man  on  the 
committee  who  has  been  anticipating  ths 
day  he  would  become  chairman  and  has 
therefore  been  learning  the  Job  and  its  re- 
spoDslblllties.  Thus,  the  system  fosters  sta- 
bility and  prevents  the  deleterloiu  effects 
of  selecting  s  chairman  who  Is  unprepared 
for  the  Job. 

The  present  system  guarantees  that  the 
most  expert  politicians  will  become  com- 
mittee chairmen  Seniority  in  the  House  pre- 
Huppoeea  political  acumen  The  member  with 
the  greatest  seniority  has  proven  skill  In  get- 
ting reelected.  ThU  skUl  la  extremely  useful 
in  eraluating  proposals  before  the  Congress 


to  determine  the  sentiment  of  the  voters  and 
the  effect  of  enactment  upon  the  reelection 
prospects  of  party  members. 

The  eenlority  system  as  It  now  operates 
permits  great  independence  on  the  part  of 
committee  chairmen  since  they  are  not  held 
to  the  test  of  party  responsibility .  This  in- 
dependence prevents  the  emergence  of  a 
strong  and  autocratic  Speaker.  Further,  it 
allows  a  chairman  to  make  decisions  baaed 
on  his  own  best  Judgment  as  a  result  of  his 
famlllftrtty  with  the  circumstances.  Because 
the  present  system  granu  a  chairman  wide 
discretion,  he  need  not  act  on  the  basis  of 
current  poliUcal  fashion  but  mny  take  a  long 
range  view  and  better  serve  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

While  the  present  system  does  produce  an 
occasional  bad  chairman,  other  proposed 
systems  would  have  the  same  result.  In  ad- 
dition, the  other  proi>osed  systems  would 
curb  the  autonomy  of  the  chairman  and 
would  prevent  a  chairman  from  acting  his 
conscience  without  fear  of  reprisal  from  the 
Speaker  or  the  caucus. 

Seniority  helps  to  instilaU  the  Congress 
from  encroachmenu  by  the  White  House 
and  other  quarters.  At  present,  a  President 
will  not  seek  <it<MT\t»«ai  of  a  conmilttee  chair- 
man who  does  not  support  his  program  since 
such  an,  effort  would  be  fuUle.  However,  non- 
automatic  chairmanships  would  open  the 
door  to  interference  in  Congressional  affairs 
by  the  Chief  Execuuve.  especially  where  lie 
is  a  member  of  the  majority  party. 

The  seniority  system  provides  the  best 
opportunity  for  a  member  of  a  mlnlorlty 
group  to  become  a  commlttac  chairman.  U 
a  member  starts  out  young  enough  and  con- 
tinues to  be  reelected  to  Oongresa.  be  will 
eventually  become  a  ooounittee  chairman 
automaUcaUy.  If  chairmen  were  chosen  by 
another  metliod.  It  would  be  more  difficult 
for  blacks,  women  cmd  other  minority  r«p- 
reaentatives  to  assume  the  post  of  chalnnan. 
The  seniority  system  provides  the  beet 
opportunity  for  flexibility  and  compromise 
m  fashioning  new  legislation.  Because.  In 
effect,  committee  chairmen  are  not  now 
bouiul  to  a  party  platform  or  acoountable 
to  the  caucus,  they  are  freer  to  oompromlse 
with  the  minority  members  of  their  com- 
[nitteea.  This  Increases  the  posslblUty  of  pass- 
ing legislation. 

There  ts  no  nssd  for  outsld«  coDtrol  ovw 
committee     chairmen     becaoss    commltta* 
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members   themMlves  can  <pur  or  veto  ux 
uniespoMlve  or  obstructlonUt  chalnnin. 

AuwmUc  selection  of  committee  chiLr- 
men  promote,  peace  and  harmony  within 
^H,  ot  the  party  The  Mnlorlty  syatem 
thus  avoids  the  politicking,  logrolling  and 
locuonallim    that    would    accompany    any 

other  system  „_„in.» 

The  seniority  system  stabllzes  committee 
membenihlp  by  discouraging  members  (rem 
switching  commltttea  This  enhances  the 
effecilvencM  of  the  committee  In  handling 
legUUtlon  since  not  oiUy  the  chairman,  but 
also  many  committee  members,  are  lamluar 
with  the  subject  matter. 

A  chairman  s  age  U  not  a  valid  considera- 
tion since  age  alone  doea  not  c»u<«!  diminu- 
tion of  mental  vigor,  alertness  and  leadership 
ability.  Nor  does  u  mean  that  a  man  become 
more  conservative  or  loae  touch. 


«Bet7Mlirr3  aoawsr  tot  siNloarrr  ststim 
The  seniority  system  has  fragmented  and 
diffused  power  In  the  House,  thereby  crip- 
pling efleetlve  leadership  and  making  It  Im- 
possible to  present  and  pursue  a  coherent 
legislative  proitram  In  80  years  time,  the 
pendulum  has  !»^ng  from  one  extreme  where 
virtually  aU  power  was  lodged  In  one  man. 
the  Speaker,  to  the  other  eitreme  where 
power  IS  scattered  among  dozens  of  powerful 
committee  and  subcommittee  chairmen. 
Thus  as  George  Oalloway  notes  In  Congress 
as  the  Crossroads.  "If  the  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees owe  their  places  not  to  their  political 
parties  but  to  the  accident  of  tenure,  then 
they  can  follow  their  own  Inclinations  on 
legislative  matters  and  disregard  the  plat- 
form pledges  and  legislative  program  of  party 
leaders." 

The  seniority  system  not  only  allows  chair- 
men to  be  unresponsive  to  their  party  and 
the  leadership,  It  also  has  permitted  certain 
chairmen  to  obstruct,  distort  and  emasculate 
party  programs  and  policies  with  impunity. 
Thus  over  the  past  two  decades,  a  smaU 
handful  of  powerful  chairmen  have  been 
allowed  to  prevent  Congress  from  responding 
to  the  nation -5  needs  until  the  problems  be- 
came searing  crises.  The  classic  example  of 
such  obstructionism  Is  former  Rep  Howard 
W.  Smith  of  Virginia  who.  as  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Committee  from  1955  to  1M7.  per- 
sonaUy  killed  or  Blocked  dvll  rlghta,  housing, 
education,  health,  welfare  and  other  needed 
social  legislation  for  years. 

The  seniority  system  gives  the  power  of 
the  Democr»tlc  Party  m  Congress  to  those 
most  opposed  to  Democratic  programs  and 
policies.  DSO  voting  studies  show  that  one 
of  three  Democratic  committee  and  sutxiom- 
mlttee  chairmen  vote  against  Democratic 
programs  and  against  the  majority  of  their 
Democratic  colleagues  more  frequently  than 
does  the  average  Republican.  In  fact,  oppo- 
sition by  Democratic  chairmen  was  respon- 
sible for  half  of  the  major  defeats  suffered  by 
the  Democratls  majority  during  the  90th 
Congress  Similarly,  rigid  Democratic  ad- 
herence to  the  seniority  system  has.  In  the 
past  15  years,  restUMd  In  giving  committee 
and  subcommittee  chslrmanshlps  to  59 
Members  who  In  1968  signed  the  'Southern 
Manifesto"  pledging  that  they  would  em- 
ploy "every  available  legal  and  parliamentary 
weapon"  at  their  disposal  to  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Courts  school  desegregation  decision 
and  defeat  all  dvll  rights  legislation  coming 
before  Oongress. 

The  seniority  system  undercuts  moderate 
and  progressive  poUtlcal  candidates  In  the 
South.  As  long  as  national  Democrats  In  Con- 
gress give  committee  chairmanships  to  die- 
hard opponents  of  Democratic  programs  and 
principles  and  permit  them  to  defy  and  ob- 
struct those  programs  and  principles.  South- 
ern voters  have  no  reason  to  elect  moderate 
or  progressive  candidates.  Thus  Southerners 
loyal  to  the  programs  and  prlnclplea  of  the 
Democratic  Party  have  been  defeated  and 
run  out  of  politics  altogether. 


The   present  system  glv-  «"""•   ""° 
cratlc  lS.wer  to  a  region  which  voWs  over- 

whelml^ly  against  D«"°S"VH^n^°.i^?^ 
candidates.  In  19««  every  Southern  and  hor- 
der  state  except  Texas  voted  against  the 
DemocraUc  Presidential  candidate.  In  19ft». 
only  six  states  In  the  nation  voted  against  the 
ESmocratlc  candidate— all  Southern  except 
™r?hTho^state  of  the  OOP  candidate. 
The  seniority  system  bss  resulted  In  a 
steady  Increase  in  the  average  s«e  of  com- 
mittee chalrmim  One  hundred  years  ago  the 
average  chairman  was  In  his  forties— today 
he  IS  70  years  old.  There  are  only  three  chair- 
s' under  00  years  of  age  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress of  the  remainder,  eight  are  In  their 
Ilxtles  seven  are  In  their  seventies,  and  three 
are  In  their  eighties.  Thus,  at  a  time  when 
other  American  InstltuUons— colleges,  cor- 
porations, etc.— are  turning  over  the  reins 
of  leadership  to  younger  men,  the  leaders  ol 
Congress  hsve  been  getting  older,  pus  the 
system  aggravates  the  tensions  and  straliis 
IB  the  society  at  large,  especially  "Sfh  " 
produces  powerful  chairmen  who  are  hostile 
to  change  and  dedicated  to  protecting  and 
nreaervlng  the  status  quo. 

The  seniority  system  maintains  the  same 
indlvldusls  in  power  too  long.  Por  exiinyle. 
eight  of  the  present  chairmen  have  held  their 
chairmanships  for  more  than  13  yeara  and 
three  have  been  chairmen  tor  »  years.  The 
remaining  chairmen  have  held  their  posts 
for  less  than  10  years,  however,  their  pred- 
ecessors held  their  chairmanships  tor  an  av- 
erage of  15  vears  each.  Thus  the  average 
chairman  can  expect  to  hold  power  tor  at 
least  a  full  decade  and  trequenOy  longer. 

The  rule  of  absolute  seniority  results,  on 
occasion  in  the  selection  of  mediocre,  senile 
or  otherwise  Incompetent  chairmen  and  pre- 
serves them  in  oBlce.  Ironically.  Members  of 
Congress  become  committee  chairmen  about 
the  time  In  life  when  most  other  Americans 
are  forced  to  retire.  If  the  same  retirement 
rules  were  applied  In  Congress,  sll  but  five 
of  the  present  Jl  chairmen  would  have  been 
forced  to  retire  long  ago— some  more  than  10 
and  15  years  ago. 

The  system  permlU  committees  to  become 
personal  Oefdoms  of  strong  chairmen  and 
special  Interests. 

The  system  denies  competent  younger  men 
a  chance  to  exercise  their  leadership  talents 
at  the  time  In  lite  when  they  are  moat  able 
to  meet  the  rigors  of  the  Job.  It  Is  therefore 
wasteful  and  Inefflclent. 

The  seniority  system  produces  chairmen 
who  are  generally  unrepresentative  of  Amer- 
ica at  large  and  are  therefore  unresponsive 
to  Its  needs.  Only  those  who  get  re-elected 
time  after  time  can  reach  the  top  of  the 
seniority  ladder  and  become  chairmen  Thuk 
the  system  favors  members  from  static  one- 
psrty  Southern  districts  and  safe  machine- 
dominated  blg-dty  districts,  and  tends  to 
deny  power  to  members  who  represent  other 
sections  ot  the  country,  ei|>eclally  thoae  sec- 
tions which  are  changing  and  are  more  polit- 
ically competitive 


ALTmNATTTXa    *NT>    MOOIFICATIOMS 

Numerous  proposals  have  been  made  for 
changing  the  present  abaolute  system  of  se- 
lecting committee  chairmen  solely  on  the 
basis  of  seniority. 

These  proposals  tall  Into  two  general  cate- 
gories: 

,«I(enui(ire».  which  would  Involve  discard- 
ing the  present  system  and  selecting  chair- 
men on  some  other  basis;  and 

Modl/Icallons.  which  would  retain  the 
present  system  Insofar  as  possible  while 
malting  only  those  changes  necessary  to 
correct   major  shortcomings. 

The  allernatlvss  would  not  necessarUy 
eliminate  seniority  as  a  factor  In  select- 
ing chairmen,  but  would  leave  the  matter  to- 
tally to  the  dlacretlon  of  the  nominating 
authority. 
Tbe  prlnetpal  modlOoUona.  on  the  other 


hand  are  based  specifically  on  continuation 
o(  seniority  as  the  dominant— but  Mt  the 
onlu— factor  In  selecUng  chairmen.  These 
modifications  are  designed  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity tor  consideration  of  factors  other 
than  seniority  and  Introduce  an  element  of 
flexibility  and  choice  Into  the  present  rigid 
.ystem  while  retaining  the  advantages  and 
benems  the  seniority  system  provides. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  major  propoaals, 
both  alternatives  and  modlflcaUons,  Is  not 
to  eliminate  the  senloflty  aTS"n»^>;»  "  "" 
sure  that  committee  cbalrmen  wlU  be  re- 
sponsive to  their  party  caucus  and  the  lead- 
eSilp  regardless  ot  how  chairmen  are  ee- 
lected-^ther  on  the  basis  of  seniority, 
drawing  straws,  or  the  color  of  their  eyes. 

Following  are  some  of  the  major  »l"jn»- 
tlves   and    modifications    which    have    been 

""^UM  the  seniority  system  to  nominate 
Chairmen  subject  to  majority  •PPro"^  "y 
the  caucus.  This  proposal  «<»"*•'''?;"• 
separate  vote  In  the  caucus  on  the  chair- 
man of  each  committee.  U  the  senior  mem- 
ber of  a  particular  committee  failed  to  re- 
ceive majority  approval,  the  ^o^"?  """J^ 
consider  the  next  most  senior  member  and 
«>  on  until  a  chairman  ■««P"'^,  "  ,J" 
malorltv  was  elected.  This  modification 
rS  preaerve  seniority  a.  the  domlmmt 
factor  in  selecting  committee  chairmen 
While  providing  for  automatic  •■>'»»;;?•"" 
consideration  of  each  potential  <:h»^""°» 
ntness  and  acceptability  without  ?~o"'"« 
involved  m  campaigns  for  various  chalrman- 

'''Save  the  caucus  elect  committee  chair- 
men from  among  the  three  ■»"»  ""l"  ™": 
bers  of  each  committee.  Uke  the  arrt  P«^ 
p«^,  this  modification  would  ^^^ 
Seniority  as  the  dominant  factor  In  seleot- 
mg  coiAmlttee  chairmen  while  ?;<>»"»">«; 
„,Lhanlsm  for  considering  the  »"«"  "''J 
acceptabllllv  of  the  most  senior  candidate 
and  possibly  by-passing  him. 

Au'ihTrlse  the  8p«*er  to  nominatt  chair- 
men subject  to  approval  by  a  ■h'Jo^'y  ol?' 
caucus  This  would  represent  a  compromise 
bitw«n^ays  system  ■">^P''-1"°  '■^^ 
when  the  Speaker  alone  oppolnted  all  com- 
nJttee  chairmen  Support«s  of  this  propyl 
claim  It  would  permit  the  most  efleetlve 
leadership  while  protecting  against  abvue  and 
autocracy  by  subjecting  the  Speaker  s  deci- 
sion" to  «ucu.  approval.  Should  the  caucus 
reject  one  of  the  Speaker's  nominations  he 
would  continue  making  nominations  untU 
an  scceptable  chslrman  waa  found. 

AuthorlM  the  majority  members  of  each 
committee  to  nominate  their  chairman  sub- 
ject to  caucus  approval.  This  proposa  Is 
usually  criticised  on  grounds  that  committee 
members  would  be  under  too  much  P™"""" 
S  vote  for  the  present  chairman.  Such  a 
system  would  also  be  severely  Influenced  by 
unbalanced  committee  make-up  "f""'^ 
from  past  decUlons  In  making  committee  as- 

''^A^rtae  the  members  of  each  commit- 
tee—both  majority  and  minority— to  select 
ihelr  own  chairmen  subject  only  to  approval 
of  tbe  whole  Bouse,  which  would  probably 
be  pro  /ormo.  This  alternative  Is  criticised  on 
the  same  grounds  as  the  preceding  proposal, 
plus  on  pounds  that  It  would  Introduce 
cross-party  alliances  Into  the  selection  proc- 
ess and  totally  eUmlnste  any  vestige  of  pMly 
responsibility  by  making  chairmen  primarily 
responsive    to    the    alliance    which    elected 

SablUh  a  new  special  committee  to 
nominoJe  chairmen  subject  to  "ajorltyap- 
proval  by  the  caucus  ThU  proposal  would 
retain  the  present  Committee  on  Committees 
for  consideration  of  all  committee  assign- 
ments other  than  selection  ot  oommlttBs 
chairmen.  The  new  special  committee  CTUld 
be  elected  by  the  caucus,  or  could  consist  ot 
the  majority  Members  ot  an  existing  com- 
mittee, such  M  Bulee,  or  conid  be  made  up 
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automatically  of  the  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth 
ranking  Member  of  each  standing  commit- 
tee. Tbe  latter  would  result  In  a  31-man 
comLmlttee  which  would  change  somewhat 
every  two  years  and  which  would  consist  ot 
middle-rank  Members  who  could  bridge  tbe 
gap  between  senior  and  Junior  Members,  but 
who  would  still  be  senior  enough  to  tend  to 
follow  seniority  In  their  decisions. 

There  are  also  three  other  frequently-men- 
tioned propossls  for  modifying  tbe  present 
system.  These  proposals,  however,  all  merely 
limit  the  length  ot  lime  a  Member  may  serve 
as  chairman  without  touching  the  problem 
of  making  chairmen  more  responsive  to  the 
caucus  and  the  leadership.  They  are  as 
follows; 

Set  an  age  limit  and  require  chairmen  to 
give  up  their  chairmanships  when  they  reach 
that  age. 

Set  a  limit  on  tbe  number  of  years  a  mem- 
ber can  serve  as  chairman  and  require  that 
after  serving  as  chairman  the  Member  leave 
the  committee  entirely  and  begin  service  on 
some  other  committee. 

Rotate  the  chairmanship  among  the  top 
three  members  every  two  years.  Thus  the 
senior  Member  would  be  able  to  serve  as 
chairman  only  two  oat  of  every  six  years. 

Mr.  HATHAWAT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  a  great  Interest  In  the  revision  of 
the  seniority  system,  and  I  agee  with 
most  if  not  all  of  the  suggestions  that 
have  been  made  here  today. 

Regardless  of  what  system  we  come 
up  with  we  are  going  to  have  committee 
chairmen  and  subcommittee  chairmen 
and  they  are  going  to  have  the  powers 
that  the  conunittee  chairmen  and  sub- 
committee chairmen  enjoy  today. 

And  you  know  we  may  get  some  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  actions  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  selected  by  any  new 
method  if  we  abolish  the  seniority  system 
altogether.  So.  I  think  the  real  answer 
is  for  us  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  to  try 
to  come  up  with  some  uniform  commit- 
tee rules  that  will  dilute  the  powers  of  the 
individual  chairmen  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  so  that  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  have  a  lot  more  to  say. 

The  adoption  of  uniform  committee 
rules  to  restrict  the  opportunities  of 
chairmen  to  act  arbitrarily  and  without 
consultation  would  serve  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  committee,  and  not  the 
chairman,  is  sovereign. 

The  adoption  of  regularized  proce- 
dures for  committee  operation  and  new 
rules  to  dilute  some  of  the  potentially 
dictatorial  powers  of  committee  and 
subcommittee  chairmen  can  take  the 
sting  out  of  seniority  and  ameliorate  the 
basic  inadequacies  of  a  system  which 
makes  duration  of  service  the  primary 
qualification  for  leadership  positions. 

The  seniority  system  is  one  of  the  most 
archaic  aspects  of  congressional  organi- 
zation. It  dUtuses  legislative  power  among 
men  who.  as  George  Oalloway  points  out 
In  Congress  at  the  Crcisroads.  "owe  their 
places  not  to  their  political  parties,  but 
to  the  accident  of  tenure."  Moreover,  the 
system  does  nothing  to  guarantee  that 
the  leadership  will  be  In  the  hands  of 
people  of  superior  ability,  competence 
or  fitness.  It  allows  Members  to  rise  to  the 
apex  of  power  through  committee  chalr- 
menshlps  awarded  not  on  the  baste  of 


demonstrated  ability,  but  on  the  basis  of 
longevity  of  service  on  Capitol  Hill.  This 
is  an  anomaly  in  a  nation  which  prides 
itself  on  its  democratic  system.  Not  only 
is  It  undemocratic,  it  is  nonsensical.  The 
law  of  the  Jungle  Is  more  sensible:  sur- 
vival of  the  Attest  Congress  operates  on 
the  basis  of  survival,  period.  Yet,  there 
would  appear  to  be  little  if  any  relation- 
ship between  the  ability  to  chair  a  com- 
mittee effectively  and  the  ability  to  be  re- 
elected over  and  over  again. 

Another  serious  flaw  in  the  seniority 
system  is  that  It  can  produce  chairmen 
who  are  unrepresentative  of  the  Umes 
and  their  party. 

A  recent  study  of  30  key  votes  which 
reflected  the  national  Democratic  posi- 
tion of  the  90th  Congress  showed  that 
Democratic  committee  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  were  themselves  responsible 
for  one-half  of  the  n  defeats  experi- 
enced. And  it  showed  that  of  the  75 
House  Democrats  who  voted  in  opposition 
more  often  than  in  support  of  the  na- 
tional Democratic  position.  42  Members 
were  part  of  the  leadersWp.  The  tremen- 
dous Impact  of  this  deterrent  to  legisla- 
tive progress  can  be  but  suggested  by  the 
realization  that  the  30  issues  wtiich 
formed  the  basis  of  the  study  were  de- 
cided by  record  votes.  How  many  other 
issues  never  made  it  to  the  House  floor 
because  of  the  opposition  of  committee 
chairmen? 

A  related  problem  concerns  age  and 
tenure.  At  a  time  when  nearly  all  other 
American  institutions  are  entrusting  the 
mantle  of  leadership  to  younger  men, 
the  leaders  of  Congress  have  been  getting 
older.  Currently,  there  are  more  than  a 
dozen  committee  chairmen  in  the  House 
and  Senate  who  are  over  70:  about  half 
of  these  are  over  75  and  iseveral  of  these 
are  over  80.  And  some  regardless  of  age 
have  held  their  leadership  positions  for 
as  long  as  22  years. 

The  objection  to  this  situation  is  as- 
suredly not  that  all  older  Representa- 
tives are  unable  to  shoulder  the  double 
daily  burden  of  running  a  committee  and 
attending  the  legislative  business  of  their 
own  congressloal  districts — some  of  the 
ablest  men  in  Congress  have  passed  their 
70th  birthdays.  Rather  It  concerns  the 
rationale  that  the  congressional  commit- 
tee can  only  fimction  properly  if  It  is 
constantly  fed  with  new  concepts,  new 
ideas,  new  initiatives.  Older  and/or  long 
entrenched  leaders  are  not  as  apt  to 
accept  such  Innovation. 

In  a  society  where  the  average  age  Is 
27.7  years,  it  strikes  many  people  as  In- 
congruous that  the  median  age  of  their 
"Representative"  congressional  leader- 
ship should  be  70.  A  legislative  system 
cannot  help  but  aggravate  the  strains 
and  tensions  of  society  when  it  produces 
leaders  who  are  wary  of  change  and  ded- 
icated to  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  the  status  quo. 

Faced  with  crises  in  the  environment, 
in  the  cities.  In  the  economy,  Oovem- 
ment  must  be  flexible  to  meet  these  new 
challenges.  The  rule  of  seniority  is  the 
antithesis  of  this;  it  Is  Inflexible  and 
rigid  It  must  be  modified. 

Mr.  McCIXJSKEY.  I  share  that  rec- 
ommendation. What  we  are  talking  about 
here  is  reaU;  a  criste  In  leadership  and 


the  process  of  selecting  leadership.  It  we 
are  gomg  to  meet  the  problem  and  ame- 
Uorate  tbe  defects  that  beset  us,  it  will 
take  leadership  on  our  part,  both  on  your 
side  and  on  our  side  of  tbe  aisle,  to  come 
up  with  some  sort  of  coalition  so  that 
effectively,  on  the  first  day  of  the  92d 
Congress,  we  can  reach  an  agreement  on 
a  bipartisan  basis  either  on  a  change  of 
rules  or  to  the  execution  of  the  rules 
through  the  election  of  committee 
chairmen. 

I  would  hope  that  when  we  talk  about 
leadership,  we  will  do  more  than  just 
talk,  that  we  will  get  together,  act.  and 
exert  leadersblp  in  those  days  that  in- 
tervene between  now  and  January  21st 
when  the  Congress  reconvenes. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  sieldlng.  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  talung  this  time  on  one  of  the 
great  problems  that  faces  the  Congress, 
the  problem  of  seniority.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  saying  that  this 
is  only  one  of  the  problems.  I  have  been 
here  myself  for  8  years,  and  I  have  felt 
that  I  might  be  able  to  contribute  some- 
thing, but.  as  «1th  other  Members  who 
have  about  the  same  amount  of  seniority 
that  I  have.  I  am  constantly  told  that 
we  are  too  yoimg,  that  we  have  not  been 
here  long  enough,  and  that  we  need  a 
little  more  seasoning.  I  am  a  grand- 
father. I  will  not  get  much  more  season- 
ing than  I  now  have.  I  would  like  to  be 
able  to  contribute  sometliing  l)efore  my 
time  is  up.  There  are  other  considera- 
tions, and  I  think  that  we  should  keep 
these  in  mind,  also. 

Committee  jurisdiction  is  something 
that  is  not  proper  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Many  changes  need  to  be 
made  in  it.  I  believe  our  committee 
structure  is  in  need  of  repair.  I  believe 
we  need  some  different  committees.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  is  proposing 
a  Committee  on  the  Aging  I  believe  that 
Is  an  important  enough  problem  for 
Americans  that  It  should  be  the  concern 
of  one  committee.  I  have  been  proposing 
a  Standing  Committee  on  Transporta- 
tion, placing  transportation  under  one 
committee  to  work  toward  solving  tbe 
problems  relating  to  the  movement  of 
people  in  this  country.  A  committee 
would  have  jurisdiction  over  that  matter. 
I  believe  committee  power  is  another 
problem  that  we  should  be  looking  at.  I 
believe  it  is  unfair  to  the  people  in  the 
country  to  have  a  Committee  on  Rules 
which  can  thwart  not  only  the  wishes  of 
the  administration,  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  the  country,  but  the  wishes  of 
the  House  itself.  So  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man Is  correct.  There  are  many  more 
than  just  the  handful  of  us  here  today. 
It  is  those  of  us  who  have  been  here  « 
short  time,  those  of  us  who  can  look  for- 
ward toward  many  more  years  of  serv- 
ice, the  people  of  his  district  being  will- 
ing, who  will  have  to  make  these  moves 
and  get  together. 

We  will  have  to  forget  party  lines,  as 
the  gentleman  has  said,  and  get  together 
for  wliat  we  think  is  in  the  t>est  interests 
of  the  long-range  future  of  this  country. 
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1  commend  the  genUeman  and  thank 

hid- 

Mr.    QODE.    Mr.    Speaker.    wiU    the 
gentleman  yteld? 

Mr,  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  OUDE.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
discussion  may  have  come  !ull  circle. 
An  earUer  thought  returns  to  me  that 
where  this  Congress  heads  depends  upon 
Its    leadership,    the    leadership    ol    the 
chairmen    and    the    leadership    oX    the 
Speaker.  Tonight  we  are  speaking  of  the 
leadership  of  the  committee  cimirmen. 
U  we  get  new  leadership  in  those  com- 
mittees where  It  is  most  needed  through 
a  change  from  the  seniority  system.  I 
Unlnk  many  of  the  problems  Oaat  the 
gentleman  Just  outlined  are  going  to  be 
solved  or  at  least  attacked  on  a  mor« 
raUonal  basis.   Much  of  the  inertia  of 
the    Congress    can    be    traced    to    tired 
leadership  under  the  seniority  system. 
Mr.   McCLOSKEY.  I   agree  with   the 
gentleman.  If.  for  example,  tlie  chairman 
knew  he  would  be  answerable  to   the 
members  of  his  committee  and  to  the 
other  Members  of  this  body  for  his  per- 
formance. I  su^wct  that  he  would  not 
be  arrogant,  he  would  not  be  negligent. 
that  he  would  give  fair  hearing  to  these 
great  issues  before  us. 

The  evil  of  tlie  system  is  that  he  \s  not 
accounuble  in  any  way  whatsoever. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Accountability  Is  the  es- 
sence of  the  problem  with  the  seniority 
system.  In  effect,  we  have  21  kings. 

Mr.  FUEOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr. 
BoLAWD).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  has  expired. 

Mr  RIEGLE  I  might  say  to  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  is 
probably  my  favorite  lameduck.  that  11 
the  Democratic  Party  or  a  group  within 
the  Democratic  Party  were  to  single  out 
the  woi^t  existing  committee  chairman 
and  select  the  most  able  man  on  that 
committee  as  an  alternative  candidate 
for  chairman,  as  a  test  case  in  the  new 
Congress,  and  barring  a  change  In  the 
seniority  rule.  I  think  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  such  a  move  would  proba- 
bly produce  many  Republican  votes  In  a 
showdown  on  the  House  floor. 

Whether  It  would  be  180  or  ISO  or  75 
Republican  votes  for  the  most  able  man. 
we  would  have  to  wait  and  see.  but  I 
think  that  might  be  an  interesting  way 
to  find  out  how  many  votes  there  are.  I 
think  if  the  least  responsible  chairman 
were  challenged  by  the  most  able  man 
on  that  conamlttee.  I  think  there  Is  a 
very  real  possibility  he  might  be  elected 
by  the  House  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York- 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
puzzled  as  to  how  the  gentleman  would 
make  the  determination  as  to  who  the 
least  able  chairman  Is. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  have  great  faith  in  the 
ability  of  the  gentleman  and  bis  col- 
leagues around  him  right  now  to  make 
that  determination. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Callforola 


( Mr.  McCtosKiT  >  for  reserving  this  time 
to  discuss  the  Important  questions  of  con- 
gressional reform  and  the  seniority  sys- 
tem. This  most  useful  exchange  ol  Ideas 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  meaningful  re- 
form when  the  93d  Congress  convenes 
next  month. 

As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the  Legis- 
laUve  ReorganizaUon  Act  of  1970.  I  was 
gratified  by  the  recent  enactment  ol  that 
measure.  While  the  final  version  of  that 
legislation  did  not  provide  as  comprehen- 
sive reform  to  all  areas  as  I  had  favored, 
nevertheless  it  did  represent  a  worth- 
while start  in  the  effort  to  modernize  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 
Among  tlie  most  important  provisions 
ol  the  Reorganization  Act  were  the  sec- 
tions to  provide  for  the  recording  of 
teller  votes,  to  make  committee  votes 
public,  and  to  open  committee  meetings 
to  the  public.  Other  meritorious  reforms 
mclude  additional  time  for  the  filing  of 
minority  and  supplemental  views  to  com- 
mittee reports,  a  strengthening  of  the 
rights  of  the  minority  party,  an  expan- 
sion of  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice, and  more  time  for  Members  to  study 
legi.slation  before  voting. 

Cnfortunately.  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  did  not  deal  with  the 
pressing  issue  of  the  seniority  system 
under  which  a  Member  ol  Congress  rises 
in  position  on  his  committee  according 
to  the  amount  of  time  he  has  served  on 
that  committee.  This  system,  with  all  Its 
shortcomings,  has  produced  many  out- 
standing chairmen  of  various  commit- 
tees. As  but  one  example.  I  would  point 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee,  on  which  I  am 
privileged  to  serve.  No  Member  of 
Congress  has  served  his  country  more 
diligently  or  with  more  genuine  concern 
for  the  public  good  than  Wbiobt  P«tiiai«. 
of  Texas. 

The  seniority  system  does  facilitate 
the  selection  ol  chairmen  who  have  had 
the  greatest  opportunity  to  master  the 
complicated  procedures  of  the  House  and 
the  complex  subject  matters  of  their 
committees.  It  also  fosters  cooperation 
among  members  of  committees  since 
members  are  more  likely  to  work  together 
effectively  when  they  are  not  campaign- 
ing against  each  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker.  Ed- 
mund Burke  once  said: 
Reform  in  order  to  preserve. 
Obviously  we  must,  from  time  to  time, 
reform  our  accepted  and  longstanding 
pracUces  in  order  to  make  our  institu- 
tions more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
day.  In  recent  years,  the  seniority  sys- 
tem has  resulted  In  fragmented  and 
diffused  power  in  the  House,  with  com- 
mittee chairmen  uncommitted  to  any 
coherent  and  unified  legislative  program. 
Moreover,  the  system  denies  competent 
younger  Members  the  opportunity  to 
exercise  their  leadership  talents  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country. 

Numerous  proposals  have  been  ad- 
vanced for  altering  the  present  system 
of  selecting  committee  chairmen  solely 
on  the  basts  ot  seniority.  A  lew  of  these 
are:  Selecting  the  chairman  from  among 
the  three  most  senior  members  ol  the 
oommlttee.  rotating  the  chairmanship 
among  the  three  senior  or  among  all 


members  of  the  committee,  electing  the 
ohaiiman  from  among  members  of  a 
committee  either  through  the  committee 
itself  or  the  party  caucus,  suthortzlng 
the  Speaker  to  nominate  chairmen  who 
would  be  passed  upon  by  the  party 
caucus.  ,^        ., 

Mr  Speaker,  a  workable  alternative 
must  be  found  for  the  seniority  system, 
in  order  to  insure  that  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  funcUon  as  a  viable  InsOtu- 
Uon  In  the  second  haU  of  the  JOth 
century 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CallfomU.  Mr. 
Speaker  first  may  I  commend  my  col- 
leagues for  their  efforts  to  reform  the 
seniority  system  under  which  this  House 
now  operates.  It  Is  an  act  of  high  cour- 
age, considering  the  poUUcal  risks  In- 
volved, and  ol  great  service  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

As  one  writer  recently  noted,  the  se- 
niority system  as  It  has  evolved  since 
Worid  War  n  has  given  the  United  States 
the  "peculiar  dlstincOon  of  havmg  the 
only  legislative  gerontocracy  on  U»e 
globe  ■•  The  same  writer,  Gerald  aarke. 
of  Time  magazine,  also  rightly  observed: 
No  gre»t  ImprovenMnt  in  the  operation  of 
Coogreea  cm  be  eipected  eo  long  m  pom 
15  plsced  In  the  tiuuSa  ot  men  lor  no  otter 
reason  than  that  ihey  endure. 


The  seniority  system  is.  in  the  opinion 
ol  many,  the  most  serious  institutional 
failing  in  American  Goverrunent.  It  was 
created  by  flat,  evolved  by  accident  and 
has  all  but  paralyzed  tills  great  insUtu- 
Uon.  The  time  lor  reform  is  long  past 

"l  have  always  held  that  the  test  ol 
leadership  In  Congress  as  elsewhere  In 
our  society  should  be  ablUty  and  Integ- 
rity not  age.  Age  in  itself  is  not  a  UabU- 
ity  experience  and  maturity  are  Impor- 
tant faceu  of  leadership.  But  age  alone 
should  not  be  the  sole  basis  for  leader- 
ship. Even  the  moat  primitive  systems  ol 
government  protecttd  themselves  against 
senility.  . 

My  coUeagues  have  and  will  discuss  at 
length  the  evils  of  a  system  that  chooses 
its  leaders  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  endure — the  diffusion  of  power,  the 
lack  of  accountability,  the  loss  of  party 
control  over  lU  members,  to  name  but  a 
few  We  need  to  look  no  further  than  our 
noses  to  find  examples  of  how  power  has 
miscarried  in  the  present  gerontocracy, 
this  system  of  aU  power  to  the  aged  and 
none  to  the  young  and  Inspired.  Even 
those  of  us — mysell  included — who  risk 
losing  future  power  and  privilege  by  end- 
ing thU  abysmal  system,  know,  when  we 
can  put  our  selfish  Interests  aside,  that 
the  system  must  be  changed,  will  be 
ciuuiged.  either  by  us  or  by  forces  beyond 
our  control.  The  times  call  for  change, 
and  when  institutions  cannot  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  times,  they  die. 

Several  good  proposals  for  cliange  have 
been  advanced.  II  the  two-party  system 
has  any  value  at  all,  I  believe  the  major- 
ity party  should  be  able  to  retain  control 
of  its  members  in  the  House— that  la. 
House  committee  chairmen  should  be 
held  accountable  to  the  party  caucus. 
Only  In  this  way  can  the  will  of  the  party 
be  exercised.  The  simplest  and  most  di- 
rect way  to  accomplish  that  goal.  It 
seems  to  me.  Is  to  have  the  caucus  vote 
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on  all  committee  chairmanships.  No 
chairman  could  then  look  upon  bis  posi- 
tion as  a  matter  of  right  until  death  or 
retirement.  Committee  chairmen  would 
be  held  accountable  to  the  party  each 
year  and  thus  would  be  forced  to  heed  the 
will  of  the  party  or  step  aside. 

Each  chairmanship  should  be  approved 
by  vote  of  the  caucus,  taking  the  senior 
member  of  the  majority  party  first,  and 
11  he  Is  rejected,  the  next  most  senior 
member,  and  so  on,  imtll  a  chairman  is 
elected.  In  this  way  the  advantages  of 
tenure — stability,  experience  and  know- 
how — would  be  preserved,  while  the  dis- 
advantages of  party  infighting  would  be 
kept  at  a  minimum.  This  seems  to  me  a 
reasonable  solution,  and  one  which  I 
hope  my  Democratic  colleagues  will  en- 
dorse. But  whatever  solution  is  finally 
deemed  acceptable,  let  us  be  of  one  mind 
at  this  point  that  change  Is  Imperative. 
And  let  US  search  diligently  lor  the  best 
alternative. 


Ish  minority  in  order  to  discourage  all 
feelings  of  Jewish  Identity  and  every  de- 
sire for  emigration  to  Israel.  This  Is  In 
line  with  lu  anti -Israel  and  pro- Arab 
policy  which  finds  Its  strongest  expres- 
sion In  Stalln-type  show  trials  aimed  to 
bring  fear  into  the  hearts  of  every  Jewish 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  Russia. 

It  Is  truly  pTnaKing  that  more  than  a 
haU  century  after  the  Communist  revo- 
lution, the  Soviet  Union,  which  still 
clings  to  the  fiction  of  being  the  spokes- 
man and  protector  of  the  rights  nf  all  op- 
pressed and  downtrodden  nations,  has 
found  It  necessary  to  condwit  ciicus 
trials  and  to  bring  charges  f  gainst  a 
helpless  people  whose  only  crime  Is  Its 
desire  to  live  In  freedom,  to  worship  its 
God.  and  to  live  by  the  precepts  ol  its 
faith  and  tradition. 

To  all  freedom-loving  pe<H>le  Moscow's 
decision  to  go  through  with  a  show  trial 
agBuast  34  innocent  people  will  only  be 
uken  as  proof  that  the  spirit  of  Stalin 
and  Hitler  Is  not  dead.  The  Kremlin  will 
not    frighten    the   Jewish    minority    in 


plumbing.  In  one  room  a  htisbuid  and 
wife  and  infant  child  slept  in  a  double 
bed  Willie  their  two  other  children  slept 
head  to  toe  on  a  single  narrow  cot. 

The  people  I  spoke  with  told  me  of  al- 
most dally  fires  in  the  hotel,  causing 
evacuations  in  the  middle  ol  the  night. 
One  family  said  they  slept  with  their 
clothes  on  because  of  the  danger.  By 
chance,  I  tried  one  emergency  fire  exit 
door  and  found  it  to  be  nailed  shut. 

Many  of  the  families  quartered  In 
these  welfare  hotels  had  been  living  in 
their  own  apartments  at  reasonable 
rentals  lor  New  York  City  but  were 
forced  to  move  from  their  dwellings  by 
fire  or  by  a  modest  rent  increase  that 
placed  their  rentals  over  the  limit  estab- 
lished by  the  social  services  department. 
I  Inquired  as  to  the  rents  being  paid  by 
the  city  for  the  various  hotel  accommo- 
dations and  was  appalled  to  learn  that 
the  weekly  rent  for  a  family  is  computed 
on  the  basis  of  $5  a  day  per  peison  and 
that  the  rents  per  family  ranged  from 
t360  to  $406  a  week.  This  Is  a  wedOy 


PERSECUTION  OP  SOVIET  JEWRY      russj,   into  silence,   or  suppress  theirv,  rental  not  a  monthly  rental.  These  high 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  STXti.r>  Is 
recognized  tor  S  minutes. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mis- 
treatment and  persecution  of  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  has  recently  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions.  The  religious  and  cul- 
tural harassment  of  yesterday  has  de- 
teriorated to  the  point  of  physical  deten- 
tion, arrests,  Imjprisonment,  and  trial5 
on  trumped-up  charges  which  have  all 
the  earmarks  of  the  Stalin  era. 

At  this  very  moment  a  trial  is  taking 
shape  against  34  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Union 
who  have  been  under  arrest  for  several 
months  on  the  alleged  charge  of  attempt- 
ing to  hijack  a  plane  in  order  to  leave 
the  country  for  Israel.  The  trial  had 
been  scheduled  for  last  month,  but  be- 
cause of  protests  in  many  countries  of 
the  free  world  It  was  postponed  tempo- 
rarily and  Is  now  believed  scheduled  for 
December  IS. 

It  Is  a  known  fact  that  the  Jews  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  who  number  some  3  mil- 
lion, are  not  allowed  to  practice  their 
religion,  to  teach  their  children  in  their 
lalth,  or  to  pursue  their  cultural  and 
spiritual  heritage.  The  number  ol  syna- 
gogues which  numbered  several  thousand 
In  pre-Communist  Russia  has  now  dwin- 
dled to  less  than  100.  Prayer  books  In  He- 
brew are  not  published  nor  allowed  to  tie 
Imported  for  use  In  the  synagogues. 
Religious  education  ol  the  young  Is 
forbidden. 

But  most  deplorable  of  all  is  the  fact 
that  the  Soviet  Government  will  not  per- 
mit the  emigration  of  those  Jews  who 
wish  to  go  to  Israel  where  they  can  settle 
among  their  people  and  live  as  Jews  prac- 
ticing their  faith  In  their  traditional 
manner.  This  is  a  denial  of  the  most  ele- 
mentary principles  of  freedom  and  hu- 
man rights.  The  Soviet  Union  denies  all 
charges  of  anti-Semitism,  but  its  actions 
against  the  Jewish  minority  speak  louder 
than  words  and  the  whole  free  world  de- 
plores such  activities  against  a  small  and 
delensdess  group. 

Obviously,  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pursu- 
ing a  policy  of  repression  against  Its  Jew- 


spirit,  or  stop  them  from  yearning  lor 
Zion  and  the  practice  of  their  faith.  What 
the  trial  will  achieve  will  be  to  further 
blacken  the  name  and  reputation  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Ite  leaders  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world. 

The  UJS.  Government  has  on  numer- 
ous occasions  In  the  post  protested  In 
the  United  Nations  and  other  forums 
against  the  denial  ol  human  rights  and 
elementary  decency  in  the  treatment  ol 
Jews  in  the  Soriet  Union.  I  believe  that 
continued  protests  to  Moscow,  vigorous 
diplomatic  efforts,  and  condemnation  by 
the  United  Nations  aimed  at  alleviating 
the  suffering  of  Soviet  Jewry  are  very 
much  In  order.  I  shall  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  support  such  efforts  by  our  Oov- 
emment.  It  has  been  our  traditional 
policy  to  speak  up  for  the  persecuted  and 
the  oppressed,  but  it  is  incredible  that  at 
this  stage  in  the  20th  century  it  should 
still  tie  necessary  to  condenm  a  major 
power  lor  the  mistreatment  of  its  own 
citizens. 


THE  VICTIMS  m  NEW  YORK  CITY: 
THE  WELFARE  FAMILIES  AND  THE 
TAXPAYERS 

iMr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rzcobd,  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday. 
December  12, 1  visited  with  a  number  of 
community  leaders  at  a  hotel  In  my  dis- 
trict where  some  75  welfare  families  are 
being  sheltered.  The  word  sheltered 
really  is  inappropriate  because  the  con- 
ditions under  which  these  families  are 
living,  including  more  than  100  children, 
are  among  the  most  wretched  I  have  ever 
seen.  As  I  Inspected  some  of  the  rooms 
and  talked  with  the  women  and  the  chil- 
dren. I  thought  how  can  we  in  this  day 
and  age  treat  our  fellow  human  beings 
this  way?  The  rooms  were  small  and 
filthy  with  as  many  as  five  people — two 
adults  and  three  children— sleeping  In  a 
single  room  measuring  approximately  10 
by  12  feet  and  punctuated  bj  gaping  rat 
holes,    perilng    ceilings,    and    twoken 


costs  are  acceptable  to  the  social  serv- 
ices department  because  hotel  accom- 
modations are  classified  as  emergency 
housing. 

But  the  so-called  emergency  quarters 
have  for  some  become  permanent  homes 
In  which  they  have  been  required  to  live 
lor  as  long  as  6  months.  Each  of  the 
families  with  whom  I  spoke  bad  been 
seeking  permanent  housing  elsewhere 
and  their  histories  were  always  the 
same.  Let  me  Ulnstrate :  one  woman  with 
four  children  had  gone  to  a  real  estate 
broker  and  foand  a  five- room  apartment 
in  the  city  to  rent  for  S200  a  month. 
The  rent  paid  by  the  city  of  New  York 
to  the  hotel  lor  housing  ttils  lamlly  Is 
$1,200  a  month  lor  two  small  rooms  on 
separate  floors.  The  city  of  New  York 
would  not  approve  the  proposed  (200  a 
month  for  the  five-room  apartment;  the 
family's  caseworker  said  that  the  maxi- 
mum that  could  be  approved  for  a  fam- 
ily of  five  was  1165  a  month.  And  so,  the 
city  of  New  York  continues  to  pay  the 
hotel  $1,200  a  month  for  two  rooms  on 
separate  floors,  rather  than  provide  this 
same  family  a  decent  five-room  apart- 
ment that  would  cost  the  city  only  $200 
per  month.  The  moneys  used  by  the  city 
of  New  York  for  welfare  an  to  a  great 
extent  lumished  by  the  State  ol  New 
York  and  the  Federal  Government.  This 
matter  is  so  crucial  and  because  It  In- 
volves large  amounts  of  Stale  funds.  I 
have  written  to  Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller 
urging  his  intercession. 

Equally.  11  not  more  deplorable.  Is  the 
lact  that  more  than  100  school-age  chil- 
dren in  that  single  hotel  which  I  visited 
are  not  enrolled  in  schools.  The  parents 
that  I  spoke  with  want  their  children 
to  attend  school  but  have  not  received 
anj'  help  in  enrolling  these  children  In 
the  local  public  schools.  Most  of  the  fam- 
ilies in  the  hotel  lived  In  other  parts  of 
the  dty  before  they  were  forced  to  move 
to  the  hotel.  They  have  not,  in  some 
cases,  the  subway  fare,  the  clothing,  nor 
the  stamina  needed  to  make  the  effort 
to  take  these  chUdren  by  subway  to  the 
schools  in  other  boroughs. 

The  effect  of  this  kind  ol  maladmln- 
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istraUon  by  the  city  of  New  York  on  the 
weUare  system  Is  double  ed«ed.  The  wel- 
Jare  recipient  is  not  helped  but  on  the 
contrary    is    degraded    and    embittered. 
What  must  such  a  person  think  when 
handed  a  MOO  check  each  week  to  turn 
over  to  a  hotel  keeper  for  the  most  squa- 
lid  of   accommodations   when,    as   one 
mother  told  me  she  ha»  not  had  clothes 
for  herself  or  her  chUdren  for  months 
because   when   she   went   bMk   to    her 
burned  out  apartment  everything  had 
been  looted?  She  worries  each  night  that 
her  ChUdren  will  be  bitten  by  raU  m  this 
%l  300  per  month  accommodation  furn- 
ished to  her  by  the  city.  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  crime  increases  in  the  city?  The 
quesUon  that  should  be  asked  by  thoae 
concerned  is  "Who  is  the  real  criminal?" 
And  on  the  other  hand,  many  hard 
working  taxpayers  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  the  rest  of  the  country  say. 
and   understandably   so.   "we  Uve   with 
our  families  in  decent  apartments  for 
which  we  pay  »200  a  month  rent  and  our 
children  go  to  school,  and  then  there  are 
thoae  welfare  people  living  in  hotels  at 
a  cost  of  »1,200  a  month  to  the  taxpayers 
where  the  children  run  wUd  and  are 
truants  from  school." 

Both  taxpayers  and  welfare  recipients 
alike  have  become  embittered  and  are 
filled  with  hate.  fear,  and  recriminations 
against  one  another  In  my  judgment  it 
is  those  who  administer  the  welfare  pro- 
gram in  such  a  wasteful  manner  that  are 
in  great  part  responsible  for  this. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  intend  to  pursue  this 
matter  and  wiU  keep  our  coUeagues  in- 
formed of  developments. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  Insert  for 
printing  in  the  Recoed  my  letters  of 
December  14  addressed  to  Governor 
Rockefeller  and  Harvey  Scrlbner.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  I  am  also  Including  a 
report  carried  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
December  13.  1970.  of  my  visit  to  the 
Broadway  Central  Hotel.  In  addition,  be- 
cause I  believe  them  to  be  pertinent  and 
because  they  are  so  timely.  I  also  am  ap- 
pending two  articles  which  appeared  in 
the  ViUage  Voice  of  December  19.  1970. 

HOUSZ    OP    BZI>«ZSS]«TATIVEa. 

Washington,  DC,  December  14,  1)70. 

amernor.  the  State  of  Weto  York,  State  Capi- 
tol, Albany.  S.Y. 
Deab  OoV¥«ro»  BocitETXUJa:  On  Satur- 
day. December  12  I  visited  the  Broadway 
Central  Hotel  with  »  numjier  of  community 
le«der»  representing  Community  Planning 
Board  No.  2  la  Oreenwlch  Vlllege.  Tte  pur- 
pose of  the  visit  was  to  make  an  on-the-*lte 
inspection  to  Inquire  Into  the  living  condi- 
tions of  fsmllles  placed  there  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Servlcee  of  New  York  City 
including  the  circumitance^  surrounding  the 
deatii  of  a  four  year  old  boy  placed  In  the 
holcl  with  his  famUj  by  that  department. 
You  may  have  seen  the  New  York  Times 
story  or  December  13  reporting  on  the  visit 
For  your  convenience,  In  the  event  yon  did 
not  »ae  the  story,  I  enoloee  a  copy.  The 
known  facts  concerning  the  death  ol  the 
chUd  are  described  m  that  article. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  wrstshad 
Uvlng  conditions  existing  in  the  Broadway 
Central  Hotel  and  the  outrageous  rentaU 
paid  bv  the  City  of  New  York  tor  these  al- 
leged temporary  quarters  are  dupUcatedln 
many  other  hotels  throughout  the  City.  Fed- 
eral and  State  monies  are  obviously  being 
waned  by  the  City  of  New  York  by  lU  Hu- 
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man  Raaouicea  AdmlnlstraUon.  Many  chil- 
dren In  Ihase  hotels  who  are  of  school  age 
are  not  attending  school  and  the  City  of  New 
York  knowingly  permits  that  situation  to 
continue.  Deputy  Mayor  Richard  Aurello  was 
informed  by  Community  PlannUig  Board  No. 
3  of  these  conditions  many  weeks  ago  and  has 
not  taken  eflecuve  action  to  remedy  the 
situation.  ^ 

The  Chairman  of  Community  Planulng 
Board  92  and  1  request  that  you  meet  with 
us  as  soon  as  possible  to  discuss  measures 
which  the  State  of  New  York  could  take  to 
remedy  this  outrageous  sltuauon.  so  costly 
in  terms  of  human  dignity  to  welfare  recipi- 
ents as  well  as  financially  burdensome  to  the 
tax  pavers  of  the  Cny  and  State.  Adequate 
weUare  assistance  tor  tliese  families  and 
others  similarly  situated  must  be  provided. 
but  to  shelter  these  famUles  In  flophouses 
and  under  the  moet  wretched  of  physical 
circumstances  at  a  cost  to  taxpayers  of  as 
much  as  »1200  per  month  for  a  tamUy  Is 
neither  helpful  to  these  lamUles  nor  accept- 
able to  IheU-  feuow  dUaena  bearing  the  lax 
burden.  „ 

I  would  appreciate  your  having  your  sec- 
retary call  my  New  York  Office  to  arrange  an 
appointment  for  the  officers  of  Community 
Planning  Board  Iti  and  me  to  meet  with  you 
»  that  we  may  give  you  further  details  on 
our  Inspection,  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
uona. 

SlnccKly.  .   _ 

BDwaaD  L  EocK. 


Hotrsx  or  RXFmaBEwraTifaa. 
WaiHington.   DC.    December    14,    1970. 

HSSVIT   SCaiBHD. 

CftanceUor.  Board  o/  Educonon. 
Brookltpl,    N.r. 

Disa  M».  scaiBNia:  As  you  know  tHU  past 

weekend  I  visited  the  Broadway  Central 
Hotel  to  examine  the  horrifying  conditions 
which  the  Department  of  Social  Services  con- 
siders -emergency  housing"  for  welfare  fam- 
ilies and  tor  which  It  pays  exorbitant  renu 
During  my  visit  to  this  wretched  hotel,  al- 
most all  of  the  mothers  wtlh  whom  I  spoke 
told  me  that  their  cWldren  were  not  attend- 
ing school.  This  Is  a  matter  of  grave  con- 
cern not  only  Is  the  City  wasting  huge 
amounts  01  money  on  thoee  welfare  hotels 
but  It  would  seem  that  there  Is  tragic  waste 
of  potential  human  resources  as  well.  Insofar 
as  manv  of  those  poor  welfare  chUdren  are 
netting  no  educaUon  whataoever. 

I  woiUd  like  to  know  the  dimensions  or 
this  problem  and  have  several  questions  tha: 
I  would  like  to  have  answered.  First,  how 
manv  school  age  children  are  in  the  Broad- 
way Central,  how  many  such  children  are 
being  housed  In  welfare  hotels  clty-wlde  and 
how  many  are  not  attending  school? 

I  have  been  advised  that  there  may  be  as 
many  as  upwards  of  aOO  children  m  the 
Broadway  Central  alone  and  approximately 
1.060  ChUdren  registered  In  some  M  welfare 
hotels  located  within  school  District  2.  It 
this  IS  the  case.  It  would  appear  that  the 
school  absenteeism  Is  truly  an  enormous 
problem  and  It  leads  directly  to  another 
question. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  formula  by  which 
the  City  receives  state  funds  lor  Its  school 
system  Is  bawd  on  weighted  average  dally 
attendance,  meaning  that  any  children  reg- 
ularly out  of  school  are  In  effect  depriving 
the  City  of  educational  funds. 

Obviously  the  rate  of  truancy  for  children 
In  these  welfare  hotels  U  high,  and  I  would 
like  to  know  If  you  are  able  to  eetlmate  how 
much  money  the  City  U  loalng  as  a  result 
Of  course,  one  must  also  question  why 
these  children  are  not  attending  school  fur 
the  welfare  mothers  want  their  children  In 
school.  I>oea  not  this  situation  In  fact  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  law  and  Is  not  this 
vlolauon  the  reaponalbUlty  of  tha  members 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Services? 
It  Is  my  undemanding  for  example  that 


mere  Is  a  truant  oOcer  at  the  Broadway  Cen- 
tral Hotel,  but  If  ao.  what  Is  she  doing? 

I  would  appreciate  your  earliest  possible 
response  to  these  questions  as  well  as  your 
recommendations  on  how  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  The  wa«t»  of  funds  spent  on 
rentals  Is  bad  enough:  to  almultaneoualy  de- 
prive these  ChUdren  of  an  education  Is  tragic 
Sincerely, 

Eswsan  I.  Kocu. 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  IS.  19701 
ar»Ti  AcTioK  ASKkD  OM  •WxtFami  KonaLS" 
(By  Grace  UchtecaUln) 
Beprewjntatlve  Edward  1.  Koch  lnapect«l 
the  Broadway  Central  Hotel  yesterday  and 
then  said  that  he  and  Oreenwlch  Village 
community  leaders  would  ask  tor  a  meeting 
with  Governor  Rockefeller  on  what  he  said 
were  the  "outrageous"  conditions  In  the 
city's  "welfara  hotels." 

Charging  that  previous  dlacuaslona  wltn 
Deputy  Uavor  Richard  R.  Aurello  and  other 
city  officials  had  produced  flo  ImprovetnenU, 
Mr  Koch  said  he  would  approach  the  Gover- 
nor because  the  state  contributed  mtxt 
money  lor  welfare  than  the  city  did 

The  city  says  tJiat  It  baa  moved  families 
on  welfare  into  a  numlwr  of  hotels  because 
It  could  not  And  suitable  housing  for  them 
after  they  were  burned  out  or  otherwlaa 
forced  from  their  homea. 

Mr.  Koch  also  accused  Mayor  Lindsay  of 
having  raised  a  -phony  Issue"  regarding  how 
much  the  city  can  pay  In  rent  for  welfare 
famines  In  regular  apartments.  The  rent  lor 
such  families,  according  to  city  oOalaU.  U 
limited,  with  few  exoepuons.  to  WOO  a 
month  However,  hotels  are  conaldarao 
•emergency"  housing,  a  category  for  which 
there  Is  no  rent  celling. 

There  arc  no  Federal  or  state  regulaUons 
tettliig  such  limits.  Mr  Koch  said  yesterday. 
-so  If  there  are  restrictions  they  are  of  the 
city's  own  making." 

Accompanied  by  members  of  Community 
Planning  Board  Two,  Mr,  Koch  spoke  to  sev- 
eral fomllles  m  the  rundown  hotel  at  673 
Broadway,  in  Greenwich  Village,  where  a  t- 
year-old  boy  was  foimd  dead  Monday  mtJm- 
Ing  at  the  bottom  of  a  stairwell.  The  boy. 
Gerald  WUmore.  apparently  feU  from  die 
fifth  floor,  where  he  shared  a  room  with  six 
brothers  and  sisters  His  mother  was  Uvlng 
on  the  floor  below  because  the  hotel  did 
not  have  two  adjoining  rooms  for  the  family 
One  woman.  Mary  Johnson,  said  that  the 
hotel  was  charging  »271.95  a  week  for  two 
small  roums  on  the  flfth  floor  that  she  shared 
with  her  hubsand  and  their  six  children. 
Standing  beneath  the  peeluig  paint  and  ex- 
posing pipes  m  one  of  the  rooms.  Mrs.  John- 
son said  she  had  been  at  the  hotel  tor  Ave 

Her  children  were  not  enrolled  in  schools. 
Mrs  Johnson  said,  because  they  had  no  win- 
ter clothes  Pointing  to  her  8-year-old  son 
Ernest,  who  was  slttlni;  on  a  oot  rolling  his 
head  back  and  forth  In  an  apparent  trance. 
Mrs.  Johnson  said  he  suffered  from  lead 
poisoning  and  had  recently  oeen  boepltallMd 
with  pneumonia  Her  husband  was  too  HI  to 
work  and  she  herself  suffered  from  asthma. 
she  added. 


fiaz  xxiT  LOCKzn 
Another  woman.  Inex  Brown,  told  Mr.  Koch 
that  there  had  been  eight  flres  m  one  night 
at  the  hotel  the  previous  week.  She  com- 
plained that  the  door  and  window  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stalrcaaa.  labelad  as  a  are  axlt. 
ware  kept  locked.  

The  hotel  manager.  Leo  Teiujer.  abowed 
visitors  the  looked  door,  saying  "the  Pira  De- 
partment knows  about  It." 

Un.  Brown  said  the  hotel  was  full  of  rau 
She  herself  had  chased  one  "larger  than  a 
klttan"  from  underneath  the  refrigerator  In 
one  of  the  two  rooms  h»r  famUy  occupied, 
she  said,  Mr.  Tencer  said  be  did  not  know  ol 
any  rau  In  tha  building. 
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Mrs.  Brown  aald  the  hotel  was  ohaigmg 
t399  a  month  for  the  two  rooms,  on  separate 
floors,  that  she  occupied  with  her  four  chU- 
dren. When  ahe  found  a  permanent  apart- 
ment Friday  ou  Staten  Island  for  aaoo  a 
month,  she  said,  a  city  caseworker  told  her 
the  lamUy  was  not  large  enough  to  qualify 
for  such  a  liigh  rent. 

(From  the  Village  Voice,  D«:    10,  l»70| 

HouBUcc:  THx  CaiicK  With  Victxsw 

(By  Jonathan  Black) 

"WIU    the    following    defandanta    please 

com*  forward:  Mayor  John  V.  Undsay:  the 

Honorable  Albert  A.  Walsh.   Naw  York  City 

Housing    Chairman   Simeon    Golar;    Mother 

fnnoccnf  Mlgllore;  President  of  the  Bowery 

Sayings  Bank  John  l^rsen  .  . 

There  were  10  namaa.  When  Durle  Betliea 
had  flnlsbed  reading  them,  she  looked  up 
from  her  microphone.  No  one  was  rising 
from  the  audience.  She  rubbed  her  hand 
acroaa  her  pale-blue  Free  Bobby  sweatshirt. 
She  smiled  at  the  cheers.  Then  she  coUed 
around  the  microphone  and  said.  'The  de- 
fendanu  have  failed  to  appear.  They  are  In 
contampt  of  the  court  of  the  people." 

/  was  It  when  I  read  Irving  Stoue't  "Ctar- 
enee  Darrow  lor  the  Dejenae."  I  thiverei 
with  each  neic  client.  I  thrilled  at  Aii  epic 
monoloffuea  to  the  iury,  at  hie  Hartling 
trlumpfu  In  court.  Whtn  Darrow  got  WUllam 
Jenninga  Bryan  to  admit  on  the  idtness 
stand  that  the  tjreation  could  have  tatted 
one  day  or  1000  days.  I  loai  sold.  Lowering 
for  me. 

The  five  Judges  took  turns  reading  the  In- 
dictment. Next  to  Durle  was  Ins  Morales, 
wearing  the  purple  beret  of  the  Young  Lords 
Party.  Next  to  Ins  was  I-Uang  Lee  wearing 
the  black  beret  of  I  Wor  Kuen,  the  militant 
Chmeae  youth  group.  Jane  Benedict  from 
the  Metropolitan  Council  on  Housing  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  Dune.  She  hsd  gray  hair, 
a  gray  dress,  and  no  b«r«t.  The  fifth  Judge 
was  Enrique  Naxano  from  the  Movement  for 
Puerto  Rlcan  Independence. 

"The  people  will  can  lu  first  wltnais," 
said  ITts  Morales.  A  woman  walked  down  the 
aisle  to  a  mlcropbone.  "I  Uve  on  Bast  4th 
Street."  she  said.  "I  uve  In  one  apartment 
with  four  other  famlllee.  Me  and  my  two 
children  eleep  In  one  bed.  I  don't  sleep  so 
much.  I  stay  up  all  lUght  bacause  there  are 
rata  In  the  bed.  We  have  one  bathroom  out- 
Ude  in  tha  hall,  but  last  waek  I  found  a  dead 
drug  addict  out  there,  so  now  we  tise  a 
pall.  .  .  .'■ 

"How  do  you  qualHy  as  a  people's  witneso? 
Bcked  one  of  the  prosecirtors.  Leroy  Banton 
of  the  Tenant  Strike  Committee.  "I  qualify  as 
a  wltneos."  aald  another  wcooan.  "becauae 
rve  been  kicked  around  by  the  city  for  15 
yean.  1  have  been  Uterally  put  In  the  street. 
I  have  i>e«n  placed  In  a  welfiue  hotel  where 
I  Uved  for  nine  years  with  my  children.  Thooe 
hotels  are  traps.  There  Is  no  way  out.  You 
cannot  save  a  penny.  You  starve.  1  went  to 
Operation  Move- In.  and  within  a  week  we  had 
Uberated  a  buUdlng.  We  put  In  plumbing, 
tolleu,  doors,  wlndtiws.  We  built  that  houae. 
n  they  throw  In  tear  gas  to  get  us  out.  wall 
throw  It  back.  B  they  dig  us  a  hole.  we'U  All 
It  up.  The  tmly  way  to  get  ua  out  oS  that 
building  Is  to  kUI  us.  and  If  It  oamea  to  that 
we  are  ready  to  diel" 

Iris  Moralee  l(x>ked  down  from  the  bench : 
"If  you  are  ready  to  die,  take  a  couple  of 
them  with  you.  Do  not  die  alone." 

Have  you  ever  been  in  part  I-aof  the  Crim- 
inal court!  at  100  Centre  Street?  It  it  an 
arraignment  part.  People  who  have  boen  ar- 
retted ere  brought  there  frwn  jail  and  a 
judge  determinet  their  ball.  It  looks  more  Hfar 
a  bas  terminal  than  a  court.  It  is  a  little 
noisier  than  a  but  terminal.  And  a  little  more 
crowded.  Kvery  few  minutee  a  guard  points 
angrily  at  a  spectator  and  thouta.  "Put  away 
that  reading  materiall"  Doesnt  the  fool 
know  this  is  a  oourt?  There  are  no  ftaahbulbs 


popping  in  1-a,  no  reporters,  scribbling.  If  a 
case  is  important,  there'll  be  time  enough  for 
newt  coverage  when  trial  rolls  oround.  maybe 
in  sir  months.  TAat  Li  if  the  defendant  is 
the  one  out  of  the  10  whose  case  ever  gets  to 
trial.  And  there  is  a  nice  legal  aid  lawyer, 
learning  oU  oboaf  the  courts.  Hu  cBent  ol- 
reody  fcnotcs.  The  lawyei  looks  at  tome  pieces 
of  paper;  a  few  ioorda  in  the  ear  of  his  client. 
a  few  words  in  (he  eor  of  the  lawyer,  a  few 
words  to  the  judge,  "thank  iiou.  Your  Honor/' 
so  the  next  man  doesn't  also  get  screwed.  Part 
t-ais  a  court.  See  the  judge.  See  the  people, 
see  the  people  come  from  jail.  See  the  people 
go  back  to   jail.  See  the  lawyer  thake  hU 
head.  Can  you  find  the  real  criminal?  What 
is  missing  in  this  picture? 
"Please  tell  the  court  your  name." 
"Juanlta  Kimble." 
"Where  do  you  live?" 
"130  Uornlngslde  DrlM." 
"Do  you  have  a  lease?" 
"No." 

"Do  you  pay  rent?  " 

"I  offer  ColtunbU  my  rent— »J4BJ»-«nd 
they  dont  take  the  check.  But  rm  not  mov- 
ing. I  was  first  living  at  ...  10  ChUdren  .  -  . 
no  heat,  refrtgerator.  front  door  .  .  .  then  I 
was  Uvlng  at  .  .  .  rate,  no  pluml>ing.  no  .  .  . 
tlien  I  was  Uvlng  .  .  .  Now  I  have  a  clean 
elevator  building,  an  eight  room  apartment, 
right  here  at  Columbia.  Ill  go  to  Jail  before 
I  move.  From  nothing  to  nothing.  It  dont 
make  no  difference.  There's  a  woman  juat 
said  she  and  her  family's  got  no  place  to 
live  Sister,  come  on  over!  There's  a  rune- 
room  apartment  next  to  mine,  we'U  break  in 
and  go  to  Jail  togther.  We  don't  have  to  aak — 
let's  take  Itl" 

In  the  middle  of  the  cheers  and  wlilslles 
and  ahouta  of  "right  on  I"  Durte  Bethea 
speaks  eolemnly  into  the  microphone:  "Tble 
court  commends  the  sister  for  a  revolutionary 
act." 

/  have  been  to  the  trials  of  Black  Panthers 
The  District  Attorney  says  the  Panthers  are 
part  of  a  conspiracy.  The  Panthers  say  it  is 
a  pig  frame-up.  The  Jury  sits  in  its  box  and 
looks  at  the  accused.  The  judge  looks.  The 
accused  is  guilty  under  the  law.  The  people 
ore  the  law  The  law  is  the  people.  The  glass 
in  a  New  Haven  courtroom  is  bitlletproof,  and 
Vie  clock  is  permanently  ttuck.  The  fudge  ties 
had  his  time.  When  icill  the  accused  have  his? 
When  iDill  someone  fix  the  clock?  The  master 
control  is  broken  in  the  basement.  I  am  told. 
"There  are  22  vacant  apartments,  parquet 
floors,  tue  baths,  an  elevator.  Its  just  beauti- 
ful. That's  why  I  ijecame  a  squatter  .  .  .  TcU 
me  It's  Illegal." 

I  have  friends  who  are  lawyers.  Moet  of 
them  file  papers.  Sometimes  they  work  out 
deals  with  district  attorneys  and  charges  are 
reduced  Sometimes  the  lawyers  greet  each 
other  m  the  famlUar  halls  of  lOO  Oentl» 
Street.  Sometimes  they  work  Into  the  late 
hours,  devising  moUons  for  their  cUenta.  If  I 
had  a  nickel  for  every  motion,  rd  be  a  rich 
man.  One  of  my  friends  has  Just  completed 
the  defense  of  WUllam  Maynard.  William 
Maynard  spent  three  years  In  the  Tombs 
waiting  tor  trtal.  Wow  the  people  wtu  decide 
If  he  Is  innocent. 
"Ml  problema  es  .  .  ." 
In  law  school  I  learned  what  a  criminal  loaj. 
It  was  a  person  who  had  the  "mens  tea"  and 
who  hod  committed  the  "actus  reus."  On  the 
whole,  you  had  to  hai>e  done  something- 
Drowning  a  man  is  a  crime.  Watching  a  man 
droum  Is  nof.  Starving  a  man  is  criminal. 
Letting  a  man  starve  is  not.  The  law,  after 
all,  is  very  practical.  It  would  be  very  con- 
fusing any  other  way.  It  uxuld  be  confus- 
ing if  the  accused  and  his  attorney  started 
talkint  about  the  fudge  in  Latin.  Or  Spanish. 
"We  will  now  observe  a  minute  of  silence 
for  the  murder  of  Fred  Hampton  and  JuUo 
Roldan. 
Julio  Koldan  died  icoitln;  for  trial. 
There  was  a  trial  Sunday.  At  WoUman  Au- 
ditorium at  Columbia  OiUverslty.  About  1000 


people  were  there.  "The  trial  lasted  about  aU 
hours.  Some  people  who  called  themeslves 
The  People  trted  some  other  people  whom 
they  called  the  criminals.  The  cotut  was  a 
Uttle  bit  biased-  The  charges  were  housing 
crimes.  The  indictment  tiad  13  cotmts.  The 
criminals  didn't  have  a  chance. 

[Prom  the  Village  Voice.  Dec,  10,  19701 

PAMa.Y   ON   Wal^sax:    LivlNC   on   thx  Last 

Or  THX  F&Lax  Paomaas 

(By  Mary  Breaated) 

"Well,  you  feel  like,  you  know,  it's  your 

last   hope  and   there's  nothing  else.  And   1 

figured  that  1  worked  for  so  manj  years  and 

1  paid  taxes-  And  they  say  it's  tax  money." — 

Mrs.  B..  on  welfare. 

Mrs.  B.*B  last  hope  tiad  kept  her  Uvlng  In 
hotels  all  summer,  crowded  first  Into  two 
rooms  at  the  Hotel  Eaile  with  Ave  of  her  six 
children  and  then  in  two  larger  rooms  at  the 
Hamilton  Hotel  on  73rd  Street  Just  off  Broad- 
way. In  the  Earle  she  had  shared  a-  couch 
and  one  double  bed  with  her  young  brood. 
In  the  Hamilton  they  were  given  more  beds 
but  had  to  endure  such  unpleasant  condi- 
tions that  they  could  bear  It  tor  only  Ave 
days. 

Mrs.  B.  decided  to  defy  the  wishes  of  the 
people  In  the  Department  of  Social  Services 
She  called  me  before  she  moved  out.  "You 
got  to  come  up  here  and  see  this  place  before 
I  go. "  she  said.  "I  need  a  witness." 

Prom  the  outside  It  looked  like  a  sturdy 
building,  the  kind  of  place  that  was  once 
comfortably  funcUonal.  It  never  glamarous 
A  small  crowd  mlUed  around  in  the  lobby. 
Chlltlren  passed  In  and  out.  Yotmg  black 
men  weartng  colorful  suits  with  matclilng 
ties  plus  cool  shades  stood  looking  Implacably 
wtth-lt  ouulde  the  entrance. 

Some  fuses  had  blown,  and  the  buUdlng 
was  bnefly  pitch  black  Inalde,  ao  lU  occu- 
panta  had  come  to  the  lobby  a  Uttle  fright- 
ened and  were  making  nervous  taU  like 
passengers  on  a  stalled  subway. 

The  lights  soon  went  on  again,  showing 
every  corner  of  Mrs.  B.*s  unendurable  two 
rooms  with  merciless  clanty.  In  the  bed- 
spnngs  were  great  caverns,  homes  for  mice 
or  rats,  ragged  at  tie  edges  as  If  lhey"d  been 
gnawed  In  a  hurry.  Strange  Uttle  holea  In  the 
mattress  covers  bad  been  stuffed  with  pieces 
of  newspaper,  but  buga  stlU  passed  easily 
through  them  Cockroochas  crouched  In  neat 
Une*  along  the  top  of  the  molding.  In  the 
closet  was  the  smeu  of  mildew.  One  whole 
closet  wall  was  damp,  and  the  dlacolored 
point  betrayed  a  leak.  Also  In  the  dooet  were 
some  strange  white  bugs  rd  never  seen  be- 
fore. Mrs.  B"6  oldest  boy  said  they  were  water- 
bugs,  but  they  looked  like  wide  white  oook- 
roachee.  albino  cockrtsacbes.  Ths  ho^ihrotitn 
was  flooded  by  a  leak  from  the  toUet  pipe. 
There  was  no  hot  water.  Two  window  baivee 
were  completely  out  and  Ixjorded  up  with 
plywood.  On  balcoiUes  tielow.  garbage  lay 
thickly  strewn.  And  the  hallways  and  stair- 
ways smelled  putrid.  Each  landing  had  its 
own  particular  odor,  vonut  on  one.  rotting 
garba^^  on  another  Smells  of  a  medieval 
dtv  with  open  tewet*. 

Mrs.  B  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  front 
room  with  a  faint,  ironic  amUe  oa  her  face. 
Her  husband  and  eon  were  pointing  out  tlie 
worst  features  of  tlie  rooms,  so  she  didn't 
have  to  say  anything  at  all.  Mr.  B.  went 
on  aiiout  how  one  of  tiie  children "s  beds  liad 
been  vlrtuaUy  brown  wnh  cockroaches  the 
night  before.  "You  should  have  seexi  this 
woman!"  he  ranted.  "She  cned  oil  night 
long!  I  told  her.  "You  can  not  stay  here. 
You  have  got  to  get  out  of  here,  woman!' " 
As  her  husband  and  eon  carried  out  the 
boxes  containing  her  meager  belongings. 
Mrs.  B.  sat  listlessly  smoking  a  cigarette,  look- 
ing as  though  she  did  not  even  care  whether 
she  remembered  to  pack  every  last  poosas- 
Blcn.  A  plump  woman,  who  wore  her  hair 
cropped  dooe  to  her  head,  too  ahort  to  oon- 
odnite  a  teal  Afro.  With  her  amaU  Ironic 
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,h«i  itx  ««Md  met  ao^""'  •J",^ 
Uw  loo*  of  »  «l»ve.  »  »l»v«  ""lo  "i*^  ISM'nM 
to  uiwr  ever,  415l»n^«Mal  °'  ^«  "^I 
la  .  »Il  underlOD.  Though  sh«  .u  in  tb. 
procK.  of  Wilting  out  of  »  bowl  tb.t  &»d 
£«n  picked  by  her  c.K«or»«'»  ""P'^'S,': 
^™t.  no  blot  of  a  defiant  nature.  She 
Memed.  rather,  the  perKJElflcatlon  of  pM«lve 
d«.p»lr--hlch  w..  probably  why  ib.  had 
gotten^  lucb  hearUM.  treatment  from  the 
ri»nartment  of  Social  Servlcaa. 
^Jr.  B  w.a  U.lng  In  the  Hotel  Barle  on 
Waverly  Pl»ce  -hen  I  llrW  met  her.  aad  M 
^^JZ  be  on.  of  the  moet  unlortu- 
nate  victims  of  the  welfare  jyatem.  I  de- 
cided to  follow  ber  life  tec  Mveral  weeke  and 
write  about  what  I  .aw  During  mj  two 
vears  as  a  Vuta  volunteer  In  Spanlab  Har- 
iem.  I  had  developed  •oa^  theorte.  about 

the    weUare   "y"™-   '°<»    '   "^'^    "h^ 
i*r>e  one  welfare  mother  oloeely  to  teat  them 
out.  When  you  Mt  out  to  .tudy  •««<>°«/ 
lUe  that  way.  you  are  apt  to  get  your  the- 
S^..^;>nflr4.r^Thu.    What    I    <^-«^ 
would  not  bold  up  in  a  Kjclotogy  ""b«* 
in  other  worda.  my  thoone.  iwrc  oonttrmed^ 
Theee    were;     women    on    welfare    would 
much  rather    be  »>lf-.upponlng    P«I«f^'y 
by    their   own    labor.;    -.rilare     amlUe.  ^e 
cruelly  dependent  upon  the  wMma  of  their 
^L^STthe  D*partm«.t  of  Social  Serv- 
ices 1.  .ubsldinng  expensive.  »babby  hou.- 
UUI'  the  life  of  the  welfare  motJ»er,  like  the 
Ufi'  of  any  poor  woman.  Is  hard  work  b»- 
c»use   everything   ti«n   washing  dlapar.   to 
trranglng   for  a  night  out  on   the  town   Is 
moredUBcult  when  you  are  poor,  no  one  i»n 
ure  on  the  New  Tort  City  welfare  budget  for 
long   without   being  driven   to    clandeevme 
cheating    with     other    sources    ol    Income, 
whether  these  be  the  number,  game  or  oii 
obliging  man:  getting  oO  of  the  welfare  roU» 
OOM  you  are   on  them  I.  nearly  Impoerible. 
u«l  finally,  wimmlng  them  all  up.  welfare 
u  a  cruel  trap. 

Tbe  wsUara  mothers  I  tnew  In  Baat  Har- 
lem were  quite  candid  about  their  cheating 
once  they  trusted  me.  One  would  tell  me^ 
^,^t  won  a  neat  sum  in  the  numb«. 
«.me.  and  tbt  Intended  to  buy  new  tuni^- 
ture  vnth  It.  Another  would  confe«!  that  she 
just  couldn-t  bring  herself  to  mention  her 
msnrance  policy  the  day  she  had  tlnsUy  ap- 
nlled  for  pobUc  .ssntanca, 
■"^tV  every    story    of    -^1'    -«*-P","°; 
there  wwi  a  comparable  tale  o«  the  m^'"" 
treatment  meted  out  upon  them  by  bsrfaned 
caseworker..  There  was  the  womMi  who  had 
STn   put   on    -restncted   rent"    (where   the 
rMt  chect  1.  made  out  In  hers  and  the  Und- 
"d-s  n^  and  signed  by  •-«>  >  ^•<»"- ^ 
had  once  spent  her  entire  monthly  check  on 
IT^  JSTon.  of  her  chUdr«i.  She  hadn't 
wanted  the  child  burled  in  Pott«.  Field. 
?^  were  countless  tales  of  che<*.  lost  In 
STmall    or    stolen    out   of    mallbo«a    by 
lunklee-wlth  impervious  ':»«*°'*;;"  "^"^ 
mg  to  issue  second  checks.  There  wets  tlm« 
When  I  «iw  furnlttire  ruined  by  leaky  plp« 
.na  wltneesed  the  fury  of  women  "bo  °ouJd 
not  persuade  their  caseworker,  to  1"«  ^f" 
{onutme  allowances.  And  there  were  sp»n- 
mente  with  numerou.   violations  on   record 
with  the  Bent  Commission  which   the  De- 
partment of  social  Servloee  w«it  on  paying 
tor  month  after  month  despite  the  eilstence 
ot  a  Uw  under  which  the  Department  oculd 
institute  a  rent  strUe.  keeping  our  tM  dol- 
lars from  a  negUgent  landlord  and  brtt^ng 
hun  to  court.  Never  once  did  I  see  that  law 
used.  . 

Tet  foe  aU  their  martyrdam.  welfare  moth- 
en  in  bat  Harlan  did  not  always  Invite 
•ympathy.  Their  harsh  problMss  bad  made 
liem  abrasive,  and  when  they  wanted  to  they 
could  rslM  bloody  hell  In  the  local  weUare 
cotters  They  Uved  among  people  whoee  final 
torla  were  fought  out  In  fierce  street  battiea. 
and  they  could  »o  frighten  the  Social  Snrlen 
employee  that  ther  would  end  np  —«*-"— 
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the  wont  caseworker  revenge,  going  to  Bel- 
levue  lor  SO  days  of  psychiatric  obeerratlon 
One  of  my  best  mends  In  East  Harlem 
stabbed  her  boy  friend  In  the  neck  Just  before 
Easter  one  spring  because  he  had  .pent  all 
his  paycheck  when  .he  had  been  counting 
on  a  portion  of  It  to  buy  her  children  Easter 
presents.  She  barely  missed  his  Jugular  vein, 
and  It  was  only  because  he  appeared  In  court 
and  said  he  didn't  want  to  press  charges  that 
she  eeeaped  a  stiff  Jail  sentence  She  was 
a  cheerful,  witty  woman  much  of  the  time, 
but  no  one  liked  to  be  In  her  bad  graces. 
Second  generation  welfare,  she  could  skUl- 
fully  manipulate  her  anger  to  draw  money 
from  her  caseworker  when  she  desperately 
needed  it  before  the  regular  check  day. 

Her  friends  could  be  e<iually  explosive 
when  driven  by  extreme  want.  They  all 
Kemed  to  live  locked  Into  a  horrible  depen- 
dency that  forever  frustrated  them  but  kept 
them  far  enough  from  starvation  to  dangle 
the  hope  that  some  day  they  might  master 
their  own  destinies. 

And  after  all.  they  had  no  choice.  They 
could  not  leave  New  Tort  They  either  could 
not  abide  their  men  or  could  not  be  abided 
by  them  At  least  they  had  shelter  and  food 
for  their  children,  which  was  more  than  you 
could  .ay  for  what  they'd  he  getting  In  Mis- 
sissippi or  wherever  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents had  filed  from.  To  a  middle-class 
cltlren  with  the  good  fortune  of  having  been 
horn  Into  a  family  that  made  sure  he  or  she 
went  to  college,  they  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  look  forward  to.  utterly  no  chance  of  a 
change  But  they  couldn't  Uve  without  hope. 
and  they  bet  on  the  ntimbers  every  day.  They 
also  harbored  wUd  hopes  that  their  children 
would  do  M  w«ll  In  Khool  that  they  would 
make  It  oot  of  the  ghetto  One  mother 
patlenUy  tmded  her  teenage  daughter's 
Illegitimate  baby  Ki  her  girl  could  continue 
In  school,  still  boasting  of  her  daughter's 
gixxl  grades. 

Klok  Realty  In  the  Bronx  had  advertised 
vacant  six-room  apartments  In  the  Dally 
News.  Klok  was  one  of  the  real  estate  oace. 
to  which  large  welfare  famlUea  were  sent. 
and  Mrs.  B  had  been  there  often  They  never 
had  anything  for  her.  .be  »ld.  unleu  It  was 
an  apartment  In  the  same  run-down  oondl- 
tion  aa  the  one  In  the  Bronx  that  she'd  been 
evicted  from  at  the  end  of  M»y.  (She  had 
tried  to  start  a  rent  strike,  but  too  many 
families  had  gone  on  paying  the  rent,  despite 
terrible  leaks,  bad  heating,  an  Intermittent 
water  supply,  and  dangerotis  lead-base  paint 
on  the  walla  Four  other  families  were  evicted 
along  with  the  B's  ,  and  the  Department  ol 
Social  Services  then  sent  Mrs.  B.  to  the 
Earls.) 

The  Department  of  Social  Services  had  told 
her  tliey  woud  pay  a  marlmlim  of  gl89  for 
ber  monthly  rent — although  they  were  pay- 
ing nearly  glOOO  a  month  to  keep  her  In  the 
Earle. 

One  afternoon  I  went  with  ber  to  the 
Klok  real  estate  oflloe  la  the  Bronx.  I  timed 
the  trip— we  left  the  larle  at  3 JO  and  walked 
Into  Klok  at  3.40.  About  10  people  were 
Mated  In  the  front  room.  The  chairs  were 
arrsnged  m  neat  rows,  and  If  there  hadn't 
been  a  sign  outside  the  place.  It  might  have 
been  mistaken  lor  a  small  welfare  center,  or 
an  employment  office,  or  even  a  cUnlc— for 
any  one  of  the  over-crowded  service  centers 
where  the  poor  have  learned  to  wait  long 
hours  In  rows  of  chslrs. 

Mrs  B  was  kept  waiting  only  about  half 
an  hour.  She  sat  quietly  much  of  the  time, 
although  the  other  women  spoke  to  her  and 
anyone  elM  who  would  listen  about  their 
troubles  in  Undlng  apartments  A  tall,  pretty 
black  woman  came  In  carrying  a  sleeping 
child  One  of  the  real  estate  people  popped 
her  head  out  a  door  to  ask  the  un  woman 
how  she  had  liked  the  apartment.  "It's  worse 
than  where  I  am  now."  .he  tua.  looking  In- 
credulous. The  wornm  seated  around  her 
nodded  tbdr  beads  and  mad*  amaU  know- 
tag  Bunnuxa. 


Bventually  a  woman  with  "8»ll»"  pinned 
to  her  dress  called  Mrs.  8.  Into  her  office 
Stella  had  hair  dyed  reddish  blond,  which 
made  her  look  like  an  aging  actress.  She  gave 
Mrs.  8  a  huge  warm  Mnlle,  asking  her  bow 
large  a  place  she  wanted. 

SIX  rooms.  ^^ 

"For    you   and   who   ebe?"   Btalla'a  eyaa 

looked  shrewd.  ^    

"Me  and  my  aU  tUar  Mi».  B.  kept  ber 
eyes  cast  down. 
"Welfare?" 
"fjnhuh." 

"How  high  will  they  gof" 
Mrs.  B.  gave  the  llgiire.  and  Stella  aearenea 
through  a  coUectlon  of  small  papera.  WeU. 
too  bad.  she  couldn't  find  anything.  Maybe 
Mr.   8.  should  call  up  In  a  few  days. 

Another  hour,  ride  hack  down  to  the 
^rie  The  Department  of  Social  Seiylcee 
people  knew  that  Mrs.  B.  wanted  to  llva  in 
the  Bronx  where  die  bad  spent  most  of  her 
life,  yet  they  hsd  bouMd  her  In  a  hom  In 
the  Village.  If  you  asked  Mrs.  B.  about  tHat. 
she  Just  shrugged,  seeming  no  lonffr  sur- 
prised by  any  of  the  buraaucratlo  liraOonal- 
Isms  she  suffered  under. 

But  Bf  ter  thst  trip  to  the  real  eaute  offloe. 
she  smiled  her  Ironic  smile  and  »ld  her  life 
on  welfare  had  turned  oat  to  be  Just  aa 
much  work  as  hee  life  of  legitimate  labor. 

"It's  like  living  in  a  prison  camp.  I'm  ttnd- 
ing  out "  she  remarked  a  few  day.  later.  She 
was  learning,  she  said,  that  the  Social  Serv- 
ices people  wanted  her  «o  report  all  h«r 
apartmaut-huntlng  efforts  to  thero— and 
then  didn't  seem  to  believe  her  whan  she 
came  back  without  having  found  a  place 
"Uke  when  you  went  the  other  day  and  they 
uld  they  waa  none  available?  Well,  that  I. 
not  acceptable.  Ton  have  to  get  a  allp  from 


The  New  Tork  City  Depa«mant  of  So- 
cial Services  carries  cm  Its  mora  dimcult  dis- 
putes vnth  dlenU  In  a  hearing  procedure 
run  by  employes  of  the  State  Department 
of  Social  services.  These  procedures,  roughly 
comparable  to  the  arbitration  you  can  re- 
quest in  a  civil  case  U  you  dont  want  to  go 
ttirough  small  cUlms  court,  are  carried  on 
In  a  big  old  shabby  building  near  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum.  The  very  location  of  the  Pair 
Hearing  Office,  as  It  U  caUed,  H  enough  to 
dlscotirage  the  troubleaome  welfare  cUent. 
Its  entrance  at  95  Bockwell  Place  Is  unob- 
trusively small,  and  no  helpful  tfgn  U  vlal- 
ble  over  the  door  from  any  dUtaaca  down 
the  .treet. 

Mr.  B.  was  Kheduled  to  appear  there 
on  September  l».  the  dat'  she  and  the  m- 
pervlaor  of  her  unit  were  to  debate  the 
handling  of  ber  restaurant  aUowance  during 
the  month  of  August.  On  August  1  her  "case  " 
had  been  transferred  from  a  Bronx  office  to 
the  Amsterdam  Center  on  30lh  Btteel.  where 
all  the  hotel  casea  In  laanhattan  are  han- 
dled. The  Amsterdam  people  had  decided 
that  Mr..  B's  family  shouldn't  get  the  (s 
a  day  per  perMD  for  eaUng  out  beeauae  the 
Karle'B  management  told  tbem  her  romns 
had  cooking  facilities.  Mrs.  B.  .trenuously 
denied  this,  but  the  Amsterdam  people  be- 
lieved the  management,  never  bothering  tn 
visit  Mrs.  B.  and  wM  tot  ihemaelve..  (Bven- 
tually a  small  loe  box  and  a  hot  plate,  stlU 
warm  from  someone  else^  room,  wore  In- 
naUed  in  her  place,  but  Soolal  Bervloea  reg- 
ulations stUl  aUow  for  a  partial  naUwrmnt 
allowance  when  a  hot  plat*  Is  the  antlre 
stove.) 

Mrs.  B.'.  unit  mpervlsor,  a  .mall  blonde 
woman  with  a  pleasant  face,  arrived  at  Rock- 
weU  Place  with  her  husband  and  two  Uw- 
yers.  one  representing  the  department  and 
one  repreaentlng  her.  She  smiled  «eeUy 
at  Mrs.  B..  s  display  of  frlenrtllnw  which 
chilled  you  when  you  beard  Mra.  B.  say  U» 
woman  had  bung  up  on  her  aeyetsl  times 
during  the  prevlooa  week. 

I  waa  not  aUowed  to  s»  In  on  tha  hsailng, 
but  biftm   It  be^n  1  ttmri  obs  of  the 
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uwyer.  ay  that  Mrs.  B.  was  ready  to  drop  Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  appointing        This  tragic  accident  not  only  took  away 

her  complaint  because  the  supervisor  had  j^hn    Connally    as    Secretary    ol    the     ?"  TJ'n "  ."J^  •r',,\"'^°*^^'^^ 

'.^r,  'tS'ere^w^J'T'^Vcl^'ul^rj;.  Tt  '^^'^-  P^-'"*^"'  «'»"  ""^  ""^ff  T     ^ i^^X^ ^'l^'^^^^^'^^^^-^- 

^TSt^S^  Xe°  w^  not  fivoribu'  to-  exceUent  choice.  CJovemor  Connally  ij     fallow  tiammates  of  Ted'.,  coaches,  tntmers. 

p^rl.aSrS^r,^saThewJthe«l^«t-  ^    experienced    and    higM,    respectrf     doctors,  friends  and  foUower.  of  the  team. 

Ue  the  restaurant  allowance  matter,  not  to  man  who  can  be  expected  to  implement     we  cannot  comprehend  why  this  happened 

decide  a  housing  quesUon.  the  expansionist  economic  policy  which     to  such  people.  We  wUl  try  to  understand 

Mrs.  B.  came  out  of  the  hearing   oon-  the  President  has  announced  is  the  goal     Ood's  workings  and  try  with  all  our  bearta 

vlnced  her  supervisor  had  tripped  her«lt  up  ol  his  admillistraUon.                                            T^^J^t^^^lI^'t  r^'n  f'^r  SJ^ 

with  conaiciing  versions  of  evenu.  A  nice  However   Mr   ConnaUy's  appointment     '''^""  '»'"«  •""  "'^  »  ''*^'^  '°'  "^  ''^ 

uttl.  leaflet  given  to  her  to  eijlain  the  proc-  ^  ^^  ini;k,rtant  as  a  symbol  that  the    "l^,  ^^^^  „  ,^^^  ^  „,,                   „  ^^ 

r  t^  weeL    luT  rot^s  ^STZ  President  Is  trying  to  end  the  divisions     «^'cl?<„  ^e^  «.d  words  J?SSurage- 

ha.^  yet  !^Ji  t^  ou't,ime  TtSS  he«-  in  this  country.  President  Nixon's  de^-     ment.  it  w«  a  great  comfort  to  us  to  know 

mg.  All  that  can  happen  in  her  favor  In  any  sion  to  bring  a  Democrat  into  the  high-     that  our  son  Ted  touched  so  many  peoples 

case  u  an  order  from  the  State  Department  est  councils  of  his  administraUon  can-     Uves  and  that  people  we  did  not  know  got 

of  social  Services  directing  the  City  Depart-  not  have  been   made  easUy.  That  the     much  pleasure  out  ot  his  short  career  " 

ment  to  Issue  the  back  payment  of  the%«-  ^ident  t*-as  billing  to  rise  above  par-     Marshall.  We  hope  you  ate  «  proud  of  him 

taurant  allowance.  If  that  do«n't  happen  SSS  and  miiTthis  appointment  is     "  •«  ^^^'T^^^T^^^,  wh^tSSS'up 

'^%':^^t^\°^^:\:^lT'''^"'^"  «  »'««  ^^  that  he  is  trymg  to  hdng     „«^Turr.S:x^^T*.Z  .]^S°clS^wl'S 

Mrs.  B.  found  an  apartment  anally  in  a  "«  together.  them  this  motto  that  he  believed  In  so  much, 
building  Just  five  doori  down  from  the  pl«:e  I  would  suggest  to  my  OOlleagU^  He  always  said  the  se^et  ot  the  game  Is  to  do 
she  was  evicted  from  last  spring.  It  has  only  both  Democrats  and  RepubUcans— that  ones  be«.  persist  and  endure,  and  as  some- 
tour  rooms,  but  they  are  large  rooms,  and  we  accept  this  appointment  in  the  spirit     one  said. "To  ..rive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not 

risrk'Pa^rr  ^''L^^"^'  -  '""  '"^^^tdSt^tSSi  has  set  a  m,e  ex-    "' P^^ T^T^^^^^^-^\tVr 

"  ^Stn^if  ,r  .^^S  .IT'^Zt  Z  "^  olTSS[S^appn>ach  in  a  crit-    »^'  '^^^^,  ^a^^^pe^liri^n 

could  have  saved  themselves  hundreds  of     example.  ^       ,  .»,«     "'■"'S''    ^«  ^T";^  ..^  ^^ „^  =, 

dollar,  in  hotel  buis.  They  also  could  have  As  ranking  minority  member  o£  the                    Mr.  and  Mrs.  td  SBocMya.  Sr. 

uved   her   and    themselves   some   valuable  Appropriations  Committee.  I  look  lor-        LTjroHtTMr.  nj. 

apartment-taunting  time  If  they  had  not  ward  to  working  With  Qovertior  Con-        j^^  Speaker  I  vividly  recall  the  occa- 

dropped  her  restaurant  allowance.  For  several  ^ally  when  he  becomes  Secretary  o£  the     ^       "[^,    vear— Ted   Shoebrldge's   first 

rsi;?AmtLi?'s,m?u?h.',;^n;?n%"dr  T--"^' 't%''^V'"^'^-:^^,^ 

perately  about  ber  baby  food  supply  one  shaU  was  faced  with  a  27-game  losing 
weekend,  not  knowing  how  she  would  feed  WHO  WILL  EVER  FORGET  streak  on  the  gridiron-  Pacing  a  favored 
her  children  a  dinner  another  evening.  Every  "THE  SHOE"?  foe.  Bowling  Green  University,  the  foot- 
subway  token  was  precious,  and  she  used  ™-™ti  ct>  ttn  f  tn  'nia  mirori  ball  squad  and  the  students  built  up  sen- 
each  to  carry  her  to  friends  or  relatives  who  iMr.  HECHLER  01  West  virgmia  asKea  ^^  ^  j^  j  jj^j,  j^^  j^e  homecom- 
would  lend  her  money.  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his            ^^             ^                         honored 

Mrs.  B's  father  had  taken  her  In  after  her  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  RxcOM.)           n^^p^Tt  J' „  '  a  m^s)^  of  Oie  We- 

brlef  stay  In  the  H«nUton.  He  was  .l««lj  ^r.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.     ^^"^Va^rTed^Sho^rii^s  ami^- 

sharlng  his  smaU   .upcrlntendenf.   apart-  <,□(,»),„  one  of  the  finest  young  men  we     coming  parage,  iea  snoeoiiQge  s  ^  "j 

ment  with  her  oldest  daughter  and  his  sec-  f^f ^^' ™^  „,  MarS^l  nnJ^S'slty  was     ""o^'  singlehandedly   passed  to  victory 

ond  wife.  K>  When  she  aSl  the  rest  ot  the  8"' 'g,'™?''. /i^^^fii  n.^rS^h^lT^     o™'  Bowling  Green  to  break  the  wlnlesa 

brood  arrived,  hi.  three-bedroom  place  served  Ted  Shoebndge^Jr    sUr  quartertack  of     ^^^^^ 

as  home  tor  10  people.  Marshall  s  footbaU  team.    The  Shoe   Ut-        .^^^  ^^^  ^^^  .,j^^  g^g^..  ^^  joined 

Her  father  blamed  her  plight  on  her  bus-  erally     rewrote     the     record     book     at     ^^  ^^  varsity  by  another  l^mdhurst, 

band,  the  kind  of  clty-raised  black  man  whose  MarshaH.                                                            N  J   standout.  Marcelo  Lajierman.  who 

pride  had  turned  to  bitterness.  He  prelerred  Th^  Sunday.  December  1.  Huntington,             jreshman  bad  kicked  a  52-yard  field 

Sr,L"S^r"hJh':d°gSt«^  l^:iTy  lJ^^'J"ti^r"T*£''''^trf    foiS'-nSKSfeat  the  On^ver^ty  of 

bear  to  be  around  hi.  wife,  watching  her  The  letter  is  written  with  sucn  wonaer-     ^^^  ^  ^^j^  talented  sophomore  punter 

suffer,  and  he  never  seemed  to  see  himself  ful  depth  and  sincerity  that  I  want  my     ^^^  soccer-style  place-klcker  booted  a 

as  contrlbutuig  to  her  troubles.  He  would  colleagues  to  share  these  words  from  the     47.yard  field  goal  against  Western  Mich- 

dissppear  tor  day.  on  end.  but  he  alwayi  parents  of  a  Marshall  student  whose  life     j^^ 

res~™'e°y'''ShVn°'.he°4^  m"fn^  t'^eT'S  "^"^  so  much  to  us:                                         We  will  miss  "The  Shoe."  and  Marcelo. 

Sx  at  tie  iLie  for  iStlSce.'or  to  su^  Do"-^  P<»="  "T"  Shox"                   ^nd  so  many  other  wonderful  young  peo- 

mon  the  energy  to  move  out  of  the  HamU-  Knrroa.  Haasio- Adveitisee  :                                       pie — including    Art    Hams,    sophomore 

ton.  He  did  seem  to  want  to  make  her  Ule  It  la  not  easy  for  us  to  find  the  proper     ^^^  £fom  Passaic,  and  Kevin  Qiimore. 

easier,  but  in  the  end  he  left  her  stranded  words  at  this  time  of  our  great  sorrow  and     gg^jgr  back  from  Harrison,  N.J.  It  is  such 

and  dependent  upon  an  indifferent  bureanc-  grief  to  say  what  we  want  to  say,  but  we    ^  p^^  understatement  to  say  we  will 

™l!her  father  had  not  taken  her  In  alter  "  W.'^e  to  BunUngton  to  vWt  our  «m     miss  thein,  "'dit  would  be  better  to  say 

that  bri^rt^T  the  Hamilton.  Mrs.  B.  and  see  the  team  play  In  the  tlret  year  of     that  we  shaU  always  remember  them  md 

might  stm  beUvlng  like  a  miserable  nomad  his  coUege  career  and  felt  strange  and  alone      derive  inspiration  from  all  that  they  rep- 

In  some  hotel.  Scores  of  women  like  her  are  in  a  different  community  other   than  our     resented. 

housed  In  such  places  as  the  Hamilton  and  own.  But  when  we  left  from  that  very  flrat  Here  are  some  of  the  many  records  set 
the  Broadway  Central,  their  children  wander-  visit  we  had  mot  and  made  »  many  friends  ^y  .jgjj  shoebridge  in  his  career  at  Mar- 
ine the  halls  »lth  Junkies,  their  days  spent  that   we   anticipated   each    and    every    new       ^^^  University 

in  a  mean  struggle  to  stretch  their  meager      visit  aa  going  to  our  "second  home  "  We  had     „_,  „^uj,  „rta»  ».«» 

allotments  never    met    friendlier,   nicer    people    In   our     ^', '^"1»  TJ^^^ff i  iJo 

STb    was  one  ot  the  lucky  one..  But      whole  Uvea.  We  came  back  to  Jersey  «>d  told     J^^,^^_'^» "—  "-JS 

she.  Uke  the  rest  of  the  welfare  mothers,     everyone  of  the  wonderful  people  In  Hunt-     ^'f^.'^'^PJJ^ ""....      182 

U  living  on  the  last  of  the  false  promises.      Ington,    who    accepted    u.    with    k>    much     ™?*»  ™^P'"*^ „ 

the  end  ot  a  series  ot  empty  reparaUons  that      friendliness  and  kindness.  *  ""  i""-~  — 

began  with  the  pledge  to  give  every  treed         We  are  simple  people,  but  know  the  value  smctx  season 

slave  a  plot  of  40  acres  and  a  mule.  of  sincerity   In   other   people.   We   treasure        uq^j  p..sslng  yardage.  1.630  In  1969. 

most  the  love  and  trlendshlp  ot  Carol  and         Total  oSense.  1.7S6  In  1960. 

~~~~^^^^'~~  David   Mandt.  who  accepted   us   mto  their         posses  attempted.  226  m  1969. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  JOHN  CONNALLY     home  and  acted  as  foster  parents  for  us  to         pajsta  completed.  104  m  1969. 

AR  BBTTII^ARY  OP  TREASURY  O"   "°    "''"•   '"    "**    ^'"^^   '"""    l^"™'"         T.D.  posses,  13  In  1969. 

A8  SECRETARY  Or  IKhJUSurti  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  mention                 '^ 

(Mr.  BOW  asked    and  was  given  per-     but  it  irould  take  pages  and  pages,  these  sata^          „  ,      .  _  _^, 

mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this     people  know  who  they  are  and  we  say  again.        Yards  gained  passing.  312  (against  Ohio 

point  in  the  Rxcord.)  -Thank  you."                                                      University.  1969). 
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PUM<  „tumpu<i.  *3  (•pOnrt  Toledo  Onl- 

°M<lst'toucIidown  (aae^.  three  (»g«lnrt  Ohio 
UnnerWCj.  1W81. 

MarshiUl  Dnl^-erMly  did  not  keep  an  KCU- 
r»te  Mt  ot  luckltig  records  but  U  1»  beUeved 
MiTMlo  Lijleim.!!!  5*!  the  loUowlng  echool 
ncords  in  1970 
weld  go»n  ettempted.  IB. 
Field  RtMli  made.  7. 

Loiis»t  f  O-  "  y"*"  lagalnat  WeatMD 
Michigan  > 

Mc«t  points  kicking,  3«  (15  ol  18  extru 
^Ktlnle  and  7  PGs). 

Mr  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
genUeman  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr  HECHLE»  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  gladly  yield  to  my  (rlend  from 
New  Jersey,  who  represents  Lynhurst, 
the  hometown  of  those  great  MarshaU 
athlel«s.  Ted  Shoebridge  and  Marcelo 
LaJterman  whose  brilliant  Uves  were 
sadly  ended  with  the  plane  tragedy  on 
November  U.  ISIO. 

iMr  HELSTOSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tribute  of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vlr- 
Klnia  (Mr.  Hicmia)  to  the  young  men 
from  New  Jersey  who  lost  their  Uves  to 
the  MaxshaU  University  air  disaster  is 

most  thoughtful.  

Two  of  the  young  men — Tea  snoe- 
bridge  Jr  .  and  Marcelo  Lajterman— were 
residents  of  my  congressional  district  and 
the  disaster  of  November  H  dropped  a 
curtain  of  sadness  and  shock  over  their 
hometown  of  Lyndhurst. 

As  Mr.  H«cm.Bi  noted  Ted  and  Mar- 
celo because  of  their  accomplishments 
as  men,  bequeathed  to  the  people  of  Mar- 
shall University  and  its  surrounding 
areas  a  legacy  for  which  their  loved  ones 
can  always  be  proud. 

Marcelo  and  Ted  also  left  that  legacy 
to  the  people  of  Ij-ndhurst  and  lU  sur- 
rounding areas  for  both,  before  entering 
MarshaU  Dniverslty.  had  established 
themselves  at  Lyndhurst  High  S<^1 
and  in  the  community  as  young  men  wlUi 
special  athletic  talents,  high  academic 
standards,  friendliness,  decency,  and 
sood  citizenship.  .  ^  ^  ~v~. 

At  Lyndhurst  High  School.  Ted  Shoe- 
bridge  was  a  three-sport  man— footbaU, 
basebaU  and  basketball.  He  earned  nine 
varsity  letters.  Mr  Hkchiik  has  spelled 
out  clearly  Teds  deeds  in  footbaU  at 
MarshaU  University,  but  Ted  also  ex- 
ceUed  In  baseball  as  a  fine  defensive 
catcher  and  hitter.  So  much  so  that  the 
Philadelphia  Phillies  of  the  NaUonal 
BasebaU  League  had  directed  their  scouts 
to  sign  him  to  a  contract  at  aU  costs  upon 
hLs  graduation  from  coUege. 

Marcelo  Lajterman  was  a  ruitive  of 
ArgenUna  who  came  to  Lyndhurst  with 
his  family  several  years  ago.  He  quickly 
endeared  himself  to  his  fellow  students, 
school  faculty  members  and  the  people 
of  Ls-ndhurst  because  of  his  warm  per- 
sonaUty  and  quiet  friendliness.  As  at 
Marshall  University.  Marcelo  was  Lynd- 
hurst High's  place  and  polnt-after- 
touchdown  kicker.  He  exceUed  In  his  spe- 
cialty and.  if  he  chose,  had  a  bright  pro- 
fessional footbaU  career  before  him. 

Recently.  Mr.  Joe  ClpoUa,  athletic  di- 
rector at  Lyndhurst  High  School,  told 
me  that  Ted  and  Marcelo  were  two  of 
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the  finest  boys  he  ever  had  the  prlvUege 
of  coaching.  He  said: 

They  were  headed  for  auccea  in  wbateier 
fleld  ol  endeavor  they  choae— aporta.  a  pro- 
lesslon  or  a  buaineaa  career.  Ted  and  Marcelo 
were  leaders  with  determlnatlou.  uhlUty  and 
compassion. 

Ted  and  Marcelo  are  missed,  but  the 
memories  of  them  always  wUl  be  with  the 
people  they  were  associated  with  In  so 
many  areas  of  endeavor  and  friendship. 
They  bequeathed  to  all.  and  particularly 
young  people,  a  legacy  of  goodness  and 
achievement. 


TAKE  PRmE  IN  AMERICA 
(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
Pt  this  point  in  the  Hicoro.  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  domg 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  Individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  United  States  prtxJuces  over  half  of 
the  world's  output  of  soybeans.  The  1968 
producUon  in  the  United  States  was  29.- 
384  000  metric  tons  compared  to  the 
world  total  of  43.12S.000  metric  tons 


OP  FRIENDS  AND  ENEMIES 


(Mr.  DEVINE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricobb,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  De- 
cember 1910  Air  Line  PUot  magazine, 
there  is  an  excellent  article  by  Robert 
Serllng.  veteran  newsman,  author,  and 
aviator  Industry  observer. 

Those  ■opponents'  of  the  SST  and 
general  progress  in  aviation  would  do 
weU  to  read  and  digest  the  following: 
Of  FaiKNOs  ako  Eutuob 
Anyotie  who  lOTes  aviation  has  a  right  to 
be  concerned  today.  I've  been  wrlllns  about 
airplanes  since  1946  That's  almost  34  yeaii. 
m  that  quarver  ol  a  century.  I  can't  remem- 
ber when  aviation  was  going  through  a  more 
criucal  stage  or  when  it  had  ao  many  enemlea. 
and  I  don't  mean  constructive  criucs  or 
legiUmaM  opponents.  I'm  using  the  word 
enemy  as  wed  regard  anyone  who  wiS  at 
war  vnth  us.  I'm  thinkliig  about  cheap  poUtl- 
clans  who  um  air  safety  to  get  their  names 
into  the  papers;  about  a  certain  section 
of  the  news  media— uiJntormed.  ignorant, 
biased — that  slants,  sensatlonallxea.  twlsta 
and  distorts,  and  about  those  who  have  made 
a  Bclentlflc  and  political  loolball  out  of  eco- 
logy and  environment. 

I  don't  know  what  kind  o(  black  eye  avia- 
tion has  gotten  In  other  countries.  I  do  know 
what's  happened  In  thu  country,  to  cite  one 
elample.  to  the  supersonic  traniport.  Maybe 
m«>y  of  you  are  opposed  to  the  SST.  If  so. 
I  trust  your  opposiuon  u  baaed  on  fact,  sln- 
cerlty  and  technical  knowledge.  If  that  is  so. 
I  salute  your  integrity  and  I  respect  your 
viewpoint. 

I  only  wish  this  was  the  case  lu  the  United 
states,  where  907.  of  antl-S8T  propaganda 
Is  based  oa  misinformation,  unproven  the- 
ories. deUberate  scare  talk,  phony  and  false 
ecology  Issues,  and  so-called  technology 
claims  that  are  the  product  not  of  soientlBc 
research,  but  prejudged  bias  and/or  unrea- 
soned fear. 

All  of  this  Is  compounded  by  that  portion 
of  the  news  media  that  has  consistently  and 
penUUaUy  covered  the  supenonlc  tranapon 


oonvroversy  with  a  lack  of  falrmas  lo  blatant 
that  It  has  made  a  mockery  out  of  the  word 
objectivity.  This  coverage  la  personlBed  by 
the  newspaper  that  gives  promlueut  display 
to  virtually  every  auU-SST  story  or  report, 
and  either  buries  virtually  every  pro-S3T 
story  back  in  the  want  ads.  or  ignores  the 
story  outright. 

The  attitude  of  press,  politicians  and  pub- 
lic toward  the  SST  la.  to  me.  symptomaUc 
and  symbolic  of  whafs  happening  to  avia- 
tion's reputaUon  and  goodwUl.  I  blame  the 
first  two  more  than  the  third,  because  the 
public  formulates  lu  views  on  the  basis  of 
what  It  reads,  sees  or  hears.  Who  can  blame 
the  layman  for  being  critical,  questioning  or 
cynical  when  he's  fed  a  steady  diet  of  nega- 
tive poison  from  the  well-meaning  but  ooca- 
slonaUy  oB-target  crusading  of  a  Ralph  Na- 
der to  the  political  backs  who  think  they 
can  get  votes  by  making  the  SST  In  particular 
and  avutlon  In  general  a  whipping  boy  for 
everything  that's  wrong  with  our  society; 
from  those  fast-buck  writers  who  figure  It  s 
easier  to  sell  an  air  safely  book  that  attacks, 
libels  and  sensationalizes  to  our  friends  the 
aUborne  ambulance  chasers,  who'd  sue  the 
Lord  himself  If  a  crash  was  nothing  bilt  an 
act  of  Ood;  and  from  the  new  breed  of  biased 
reporters  who  regard  aviation  aa  a  synonym 
for  the  establishment  to  those  real -estate  de- 
velopers putting  up  homes  near  airports  and 
then  telling  the  realdeuU  lo  organlie  noise 
protest  committees.  .._.«_ 

Enemies?  We've  got  'em  In  large,  dndly 
and  very  ellecUve  numbers.  But  among  them. 
I'm  afraid,  we  can  Include  ourselves.  In  a 
sense  we're  our  own  worst  enemies  because 
we  play  mto  the  hands  of  those  who  for 
personal  gain  would  hurt  avutlon.  passing 
the  buck  in  air  aafely  Is  )usl  one  way  to  play 
Into  their  hands;  Airline  management,  when 
it  treata  safety  information  and  discussion 
as  It  did  In  the  days  when  an  airline  PR  man 
went  out  to  a  crash  scene  armed  with  white 
paint  to  obliurale  company  identlflcauon 
from  the  .vreckage  before  the  photographers 
got  there,  pilots,  when  they  defend  col- 
leagues they  know  don't  deserve  defending, 
when  they  tolerate  airmen  they  know  are 
marginal,  carelesa.  unstable;  government 
agencies,  when  they  try  to  duck  responsi- 
bility for  fear  of  criticism;  crash  investiga- 
tors when  they  take  the  easiest  way  out  (a 
verdict  of  pUot  error)  without  trying  to  Ond 
out  why  a  pUot  made  a  mistake;  manulao- 
tvuers.  anytime  they  assume  something  is 
safe  without  making  damned  sure,  and  any 
nationality,  government  or  airline  that  looks 
on  safety  problems  or  fatal  accidents  as  an 
affront  to  naUonal  pride  and  conducts  Its 
investigation  mninly  with  a  broom  for  sweep- 
lr,g  the  unpleasant  truth  under  a  rug.  AU 
of  these,  too.  are  enemies  of  aviation. 

I've  Just  finished  reading  a  new  biography 
of  an  aviation  pioneer,  a  man  who  happened 
to  be  a  writer  as  well  as  a  pilot:  Antolne  Da 
saint  Exupery.  This  quote  Is  from  the  Bn^ 
chapter,  which  sums  up  the  We  and  work 
and  times  of  this  pilot/poeti 

"Balnt  Ex's  generation  was  the  first  to  dis- 
cover a  radical,  new  and  awftU  truth — that 
the  BlM  of  our  planet  Is  limited.  Nay,  that 
the  earth  Is  relatively  small.  The  astronomers 
had  already  guessed  It.  but  It  took  the  air- 
plane to  bring  this  sobering  truth  home  to 
the  general  public.  An  ocean  ceases  to  be  vast 
when  it  can  be  overflown  In  half  a  day,  and 
even  a  large  oononent  like  America  shrtnks 
when  It  can  be  crossed  in  a  matter  of  houre. 
saint  Ex,  precisely  because  he  WAS  a  flyer, 
understood  this  Instinctively.  Our  Planet,  he 
knew,  was  shrinking  and  far  faster  than  Is 
Benerally  realized  This  Is  the  prtce  man  has 
bad  to  pay  for  speed." 

What  Saint  Eiupery  felt  and  thought  ana 
wrote  in  the  30b  and  40's  Is  even  more  true 
and  appropriate  today.  I  think  one  of  the 
reasons  I've  been  so  proud  to  be  a  part  of 
aviation  la  that  aviaUon  UteraUy  Is  the  first 
of  man's  enterprises  that  Uugbs  at  boimda- 
rlea— not  only  geographical  boundaries,  but 
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emotional  and  mental  boundarlee.  A  long 
tim«  ago,  H.  O.  WeUa  wrote  a  novel  called 
"TtM  Slxape  ol  TtUnga  to  Come."  In  It.  be 
prwllcted  thftt  world  peace  would  come  about 
through  a  broLberhcx)d  of  Airmen — not  the- 
ologlata  or  atatesmen  or  scientists  or  writers — 
but  airman.  TblB  great  British  novelist 
seoBad  that  tbe  one  profesalon  capable  ot 
fiUbUmatlng  man's  Inherent  capability  for 
graed,  aelflshuesa,  narrowness  of  vlalon  and 
conAnlug  pro^inclaUam,  waa  that  of  the  air- 
man.  The  one  man  who  raallzad  that  a 
shrinking  world  couldn't  afford  such  capabil- 
ity. 

I  see  the  truth  of  that  In  the  past  few 
months  when  reaction  to  brutal,  vlcloua  sky- 
Jaoklnga  and  wanton  dedtxuctlon  of  magnif- 
icent aircraft  was  a  reaction  based  not  on 
uatlouatli>m  or  political  views,  but  a  kind  of 
closing  of  ranks  agalu^t  a  common  enemy. 

We  in  the  United  States  suffer  from  a  kind 
of  narrow  provlndallBm.  We  are  Justifiably 
proud  of  the  Wright  Brothers,  forgetting, 
perhaps,  that  the  theories  of  an  Italian 
named  da  Vlncl  were  a  couple  of  centiu-lec 
ahead  of  Wilbur  and  OrvUle. 

We  are  Justifiably  proud  of  our  lead  In 
commercial  transport  development,  forget- 
ting, I'm  afraid,  that  we  don't  hold  any 
monopoly  in  such  development.  The  Brltliih 
were  ahead  of  us  In  Jet  propulsion.  The 
Ck>mflt,  not  the  707  or  DC-8.  was  the  pioneer 
of  Jetliners. 

The  Germans  built  a  successful  all-metal 
transport  before  we  got  around  to  the  Ford 
Trlmotor.  In  the  early  30'6.  when  we  were 
still  carrying  passengers  and  mall  In  Curtles 
Jennies.  European  airlines  were  offering 
scheduled  service  in  luxxirlous  cabm  aircraft. 
with  meals  and  flight  attendants  and  well- 
upholRtered  s«au.  When  the  US.  did  not 
have  a  single  scheduled  airline,  Britain  was 
operating  33  filghts  a  day  across  the  Channel. 
Most  of  today's  aviation  terms  are  French 
derived,  and  it  might  be  recalled  that  the 
early  ^ench  air  mall  pilots  were  Just  as 
brave  and  trail  blazing  as  our  own. 

I'm  not  casting  aspersions  on  our  own 
achievements,  but  I  hope  every  Amerlcaii 
realizes  that  aviation  always  has  been  inter- 
national. Do  you  know,  for  example,  who  first 
thought  up  the  basic  ingredients  for  such 
terms  as  DME.  IL3,  all-weather  landings  and 
a  few  other  air  safety  gimmicks?  The  same 
Frenchman  I  mentioned  earlier:  Saint  Kx, 
back  In  the  30*b  and  early  40's. 

If  air  travel  la  no  longer  national  but  Ln- 
tematlooal.  If  technologloal  advancements 
are  intematlonul,  nut  national,  so  Is  atr 
safety  an  International  problem — one  that 
overflies  arttfldal  boundaries  that  are  Just 
lines  on  a  map.  When  a  bird  goes  down,  any- 
where in  the  world.  It  la  of  concern  to  all  In 
aviation:  not  only  the  lives  loet,  but  the  rea- 
sons for  the  accident,  the  explanation,  the 
reforms,  the  cures  and  the  lessons  learned. 
Aviation  In  1070  Is  that  closely  knit  and  Its 
mutual  problems  are  Uiat  tightly  Interwoven. 
A  few  yefirs  ago  a  Pan  American  727  crashed 
In  East  Germany  and  the  Communists  re- 
moved most  of  the  wreckage  before  any  west- 
ern investigators  could  attempt  to  And  the 
how  and  the  why.  Aa  far  as  I  know,  that  crash 
Is  still  unsolved.  This  Is  nationalism  and 
provincialism  In  Its  narrcwest  and  deadliest 
sense.  And  It's  not  limited  to  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. I  know  of  one  fatal  707  crash  that  oc- 
curred In  a  European  country.  That  coimtry 
resented  the  presence  of  American  techmcal 
experts  and  kept  the  results  of  Its  own  in- 
vestigation buried  for  years  under  what  could 
only  be  called  a  rug  of  naUonal  pride. 

I'm  told  by  friends  In  government  and  the 
airlines,  that  things  have  improved.  There  Is 
wider  dissemination  of  safety  Information. 
more  cooperation  and  closer  commumcatlons 
among  the  international  aviation  family.  I 
hope  so,  but  I  hope  there  will  be  more, 
whether  It's  In  the  development  of  better 
navalds  or  a  solution  for  skyjacklugs  and 
sabotage. 


I  think  anyone  would  concede  that  the 
i;.S.  airline  and  aircraft  manufacturing  In- 
dustries are  about  as  hotly  competitive  aa 
any  thing  can  get — but  not  in  safety.  When 
any  airliner  crashes,  the  effects  of  the  trag- 
edy are  never  confined  to  Just  the  airline  in- 
volved. In  1960,  when  the  Electra  was  having 
Its  problems,  Boeing  and  Douglas  worked 
with  Lockheed  to  solve  the  mystery.  This  Is 
how  It  should  be  throughout  the  world,  free 
and  communist,  as  well  us  the  United  States. 
All  of  us  m  every  phase  and  every  segment 
of  aviation  have  so  much  to  be  proud  of. 
Maybe,  because  of  our  Jobs,  In  which  we  may 
have  to  work  from  a  rather  negative  attitude. 
we  tend  to  forget  bow  many  stepx  forward 
have  been  taken,  compared  to  the  few  steps 
backward.  Indulge  In  a  bit  of  nostalgia,  if 
you  will. 

Qo  back  Just  40  years— only  half  the  span 
of  a  man's  life:  When  the  average  passenger 
load  was  far  less  than  the  number  of  stew- 
ardesses working  a  747  flight;  when  the 
scheduled  airlines  had  a  fatality  rate  1,&00 
times  higher  than  the  railroads,  and  900 
times  above  that  of  buses;  when  the  total 
passengers  carried  throughout  the  world  over 
the  entire  year  wouldn't  equal  the  number 
carried  everyday  by  Just  one  major  airline. 

Oo  back  40  years  ago  when  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  an  Instrument-rated  pilot, 
reversible  props,  wing  flaps,  approach  lights, 
antl-lclng  equipment;  when  a  copilot  could 
he  hired  at  10  ajn.  and  be  sitting  in  the  right 
seat  on  a  scheduled  flight  at  3  pjn.  the  same 
day;  when  the  president  of  one  major  VS. 
airline  insisted  on  uavellng  by  train  because 
he  was  afraid  to  fly;  »-hen  a  stewardess  was 
trained  In  Just  three  hours:  when  50  consecu- 
tive hours  without  an  engine  malfunction 
were  considered  the  height  of  mechanical  ef- 
ficiency, and  when  an  altitude  of  8,000  feet 
was  like  nudging  outer  space. 

Yes,  I  get  aostalglo  when  I  think  of  what 
it  was  like  40  years  ago.  And  that's  why  I  can 
get  mad  when  I  hear  our  enemies,  our  critics, 
our  scoffers  and  our  doubters  whine  that 
supersonic  travel  Is  not  needed  and  may  be 
technologically  Impossible:  when  I  hear  that 
the  747  Is  too  damned  big  and  full  of  bugs. 

If  we  bad  today's  enemies  40  years  ago, 
aviation  never  could  have  achieved  what  it 
did  In  19?0's  atmosphere  of  repression  and 
criticism  based  largely  on  Ignorance. 

That  we  have  had  40  years  of  Incredible 
progress  does  not  mean  we  can  sit  back  and 
Just  vralt  for  progress  to  continue  on  Its  own. 
Nor  Is  there  any  such  animal  as  unilateral 
progress  In  aviation.  We  are  too  dependent 
on  each  other  In  this  age  of  technology.  No 
one  company,  no  single  nation  owns  a  copy- 
right on  progress.  Our  goals  are  Just  as  mu- 
tual as  our  problems  and  our  enemies  are 
ext«'nal  or  within  ourselves.  U  I  have  one 
message.  It  Is:  Recognize  the  International- 
ism of  aviation. 

Stuart  Tipton  of  the  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciatloQ  once  defined  safety  as  the  art  of  re- 
ducing risk  to  the  smallest  chance  of  occur- 
rence. That  Isn't  an  American  definition.  It 
Isnt  British  or  French  or  Italian  or  Scan- 
dinavian or  any  other  nationality.  It  Is  a 
definition  that  can  be  the  slogan,  the  ultl- 
nutte  aim  of  that  brotherhood  H.  Q.  Wells 
dreamed  about  ...  a  brotherhood  of  air- 
man, to  whom  Safety  is  Truth,  and  Truth  Is 
Safety. 

INDICTMENT  OP  DNrVERSTTIES 
EXAMINED 

(Mr.  HANLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permisaion  to  extend  his  remaiics  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  this 
past  campaign  there  were  many  strident 
voices  across  the  land  crying  for  the 
scalps  of  college  and  university  adminis- 


trators. The  academic  community  was 
denounced  as  a  bunch  of  starry-eyed 
weaUings  Incapable  of  meeting  their  ob- 
ligations and  in&cnsltive  to  tiie  growing 
mood  of  frustration  on  the  part  of  mid- 
uie  America.  No  one  denies  that  this  is  a 
crisis  period  for  American  campuses.  It 
is.  as  it  is  for  the  whole  of  our  society. 
But  let  us  put  the  situation  In  perspective. 
On  November  15,  a  letter  to  the  editor 
from  Syracuse  University  Chancellor 
John  E.  Corbally.  Jr.,  appeared  m  the 
New  York  Times.  I  think  :t  deserves  to  be 
reprinted  here.  I  commend  it  to  all  coy 
colleagues : 
IFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Kov.  16.  19701 

IMDICTHCNT  OF  UvnvKRStnSS  EXASIIMCS 

To  the  Editor: 

Now  that  the  election  Is  behind  us.  we  can 
take  a  dispassluna'.e  look  at  the  implications 
of  the  IndlctxnenTs  aimed  at  uiUversitlcss  by 
^ome  highly  placed  governmental  leaders  and 
politicians. 

In  trying  to  make  a  case  that  our  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  are  riddled  with 
oUsent  and  led  by  a  group  of  weak  and  in- 
eUeciual  administrators,  these  spokesmen 
were  neglecilng  the  facte.  Most  campuses 
were  entirely  peaceful  this  faU.  Nearly  every 
institution  of  any  size  has  well  develoi>ed 
plans  to  cope  with  violence  and  disruption 
should  they  occur. 

But  the  problems  generated  by  this  fall's 
campaigns  lie  less  in  distortion  of  facts  than 
in  the  further  breach  that  is  created  between 
two  great  and  Interdepeiulent  sets  of  Instltu- 
uons — governments  and  universities — each 
of  which  mu£t  respect  and  cooperate  with 
Lhe  other  if  the  Republic  Is  to  prosper. 

Governments  ore  obviously  our  prime 
source  of  solution  for  the  array  of  problema — 
social,  economic,  cultural — which  must  be 
dealt  with  In  the  decades  ahead.  No  other 
mstruments  at  our  command  can  muster 
the  power  and  the  resources  to  deal  with 
these  problems. 

The  talents  of  the  professlooaUy  and  tech- 
nically skilled  are  being  called  upon  by 
governments,  as  never  before  in  history,  to 
participate  In  addressing  all  our  urgent 
needs.  Tet  governments  ore  utterly  depend- 
ent on  the  universities  for  those  highly 
skilled  people  whom  they  require,  as  weU  as 
tor  the  production  of  new  knowledge. 

Creating  the  impression  that  uuivaraltlas 
ore  embroiled  In  chaos,  that  they  are  mar- 
ginal institutions  which  threaten  the  wel- 
lore  of  the  country,  is  hardly  the  way  to  move 
toward  Increasingly  productive  asfoclationa 
between  government  and  the  universities. 

Anyone  intimately  connected  with  liistl- 
tutlonj;  of  higher  education  agrees  that  con- 
siderable internal  reform  Is  required.  Uni- 
versities and  colleges  are  now  facing  up  to 
many  Issues  which  they  have  failed  ade- 
quately  to  address  In  tbe  past. 

They  have  not  been  as  Interested  In  reach- 
ing the  disadvantaged  as  should  have  been 
the  case.  They  have  been  too  bound  by  the 
disciplines:  too  constrained  by  tenure:  too 
unwilling  to  broaden  the  base  of  university 
governance. 

While  they  must  never  lose  atght  of  their 
central  educational  role  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  generate  new  knowledge,  these 
functions  must  be  carried  out  with  a  keener 
eye  on  the  needs  and  nature  of  tbe  *>e*I 
world."  Universities  must  be  sddresslng  these 
"reform"  questions  more  actively  than  any 
social   agency.  Including  governmentG. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  keep  in  contact 
vnth  reaUty  Is  for  universities.  In  conaulta- 
tton  with  governmenu.  to  find  new  creative 
routes  to  exchanges  of  knowledge  and  ex- 
perlenee.  We  must  be  Innovative  in  develop- 
ing arrangements  which  wUl  allow  govern- 
ment officials  to  share  their  knowledfe  with 
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me  ounpus.  W«  mnst  encourage  tacultj 
aia  eludenu  to  reUrge  ihelr  l°i"«"  " 
me   grMl   issues  with   whlcH   govermnent. 

^S?eJ'twenty  y.»r  i«o.  f*U.  ^"^'"rtf^ 
wrote-  -That  our  unlyertiltles  have  graie 
SoJ^lngs  for  the  mtel.ectual  m.  o^hu 
Mtloa  U  DOW  »  commonplace.  ThU  fact  U 
s^U  unhappUj  true.  But  great  leaderahlp 
bolk  from  me  unlversltle.  and  from  our  puO- 
uc  ofXlcei  can  help  to  IdentUy  me  short- 
cliunV  and  inspire  the  b«t.  me  met  cr«.- 
tive  In  all  ot   U5. 

n  such  leaderahlp  U  forthcoming  we  can 
hcoe  tor  an  era  of  fresh  creaUTltJ  in  the 
Snlvereltlea  which  wUI  Inevitably  generate  a 
line  era  In  government.  ..   ,, 

John  K.  coaa*u.T.  Jr., 
CTumccIlor.  Sir"""'  Vnlversity. 
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REGARDINO  THE   WHrTCHOUSK 
CHILDRBaJ'S  CONFERENCE 
(Mr    SCHWENGEL   asked   and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneou.0  matter.) 

Mr  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
night  as  I  listened  to  the  news  and  this 
morning  when  I  read  the  news  on  the  re- 
port ol  the  Presidents  speech  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children,  i 
was  thrUled.  pleased,  and  very  satisfied 
with  his  renewed  vigor  and  detennma- 
tion  to  come  to  grips  with  some  very 
basic  problems  of  people. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  President  rightly 
called  for  immediate  and  early  action 
by  the  other  House  on  his  proposal  to 
bring  about  a  change  for  the  problern 
of  the  needy  who  are  not  now  being  cared 
for  under  the  present  laws.  Rightfully, 
he  observed  that  'for  the  Senate  to  ad- 
journ would  be  a  tragedy  of  missed  op- 
portunity for  America  and  particularly 
for  the  children  of  Americans.'  He  con- 
tinued by  reminding  us  that  in  terms  of 
its  consequences  for  55  miUlon  Ameri- 
cans under  14  years  of  age,  "I  think  it 
can  fairly  be  said  to  be  the  most  Impor- 
tant piece  of  social  legislation  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation." 

One  of  the  most  potent  argumente  the 
President  gave,  dealt  with  "prtde,  dignity, 
and  self-respect."  He  spoke  of  his  deep 
hope  for  a  lasting  peace:  in  that  he  wants 
vouth  to  love  an  America  that  deserves 
their  love  "because  it  Is  a  truly  lovely 

'^  The  President  also  gave  a  most  potent 
araument  when  he  said : 

III  milUon  children  caught  up  In  an  un- 
fair and  tragic  aystem  that  rewards  peo^e 
(or  not  working  Instead  ot  providing  the 
lacenuvee  for  aell-supporllng  and  Independ- 
ence that  drives  lamllles  apart  Instead  of 
holding  them  togemer,  that  hnnga  welfare 
isnoopMS  mto  their  homes,  that  robs  them  of 
pride  and  destroys  dignity 


Mr  Speaker,  so  that  this  magnificent 
address  may  be  in  the  permanent  Rkc- 
oaD.  and  so  that  all  who  read  the  Rscord 
may  have  the  benefit  of  It.  I  have  asked 
for  this  permission  to  put  it  In  the  RK- 
o«D  as  It  was  given  at  the  meeting  last 
night: 
TKi  or  »N   ADoaisa  ht  tot  PammMTTo 

TOT  WHrtI    HOtraX   CONTDWICl   OH    Chu.- 

okt:*.  Washinctoit,  D.C. 

Mr  Secreta-ry,  Mr  Mayor.  Mr.  Chairman 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen,  I  share  with  all  of 
my  predecessors,  beginning  wim  Theodore 
RooseTelt  and  most  recenUy  Dwlght  D.  Elaen- 
homr  Uje  honor  of  having  convened  a  White 


House  conference  on  ChUdrwa.  and  I  »ke 
special  pUMure  In  welcoming  you  here  this 

"ourconcern  at  this  conJerenoe  Is  wim  the 
weU-belng  of  6S  mllUon  Individual  human 
beings  Who  happen  to  be  children  ""<»«  l*" 
SjTaf  l*-and  who  repre«mt  one-tourm  of 
oar  country's  total  population. 

When  I  refer  to  them  as  5&  million  Indl- 
v.dual  human  beings,  1  mean  «"  P"\^' 
emphasis  precisely  on  that.  On  the  fact  that 
noming  la  so  mtensely  personal  as  the  pB- 
vau  world  of  a  chUd.  and  nothing  so  re- 
moved fiom  mo  statistical  ahstracaona  of 
r?hSt  or  a  computer.  In  talking  about  our 
chUdien.  we  are  talltlng  about  our  world— 
about  ita  future— hut  m  the  most  sped^ 
the  most  human,  me  moel  individual  sense 
of  anything  we  do  or  consider. 

The  refreshing  lltue  flower  emblem  that 
has  been  used  as  the  symbol  of  this  Con- 
ference is  a  reminder  to  us  of  one  very  slm- 
Dle  and  very  basic  tnrth:  that  th«  world  of 
me  child  Is  dlflerent,  and  very  special,  and 
full  of  promise— and  very  much  alive. 

It  also  reminds  us  that  whemer  we  speaa 
ol  a  community  ot  20O  people  or  of  300  mll- 
Uon the  important  thing  to  remember  U 
that  no  two  are  alike.  Because  of  this,  what 
Is  right  for  one  child  may  be  all  wrong  for 
anomer.  .     _,^ 

Bars  in  Waahlngton,  In  government,  we 
have  a  tendency  to  tmnk  about  thlnga  In  me 
mass— about  cities  of  mote  than  a  mlUlon, 
or  people  over  85  or  under  ai,  or  about  whole 
school  systems  or  health  deUvery  systems. 
Just  veeuiday  I  spent  most  ot  the  day  work- 
ing on  next  year's  budget— on  me  bimons 
for  thU  and  mo  bllUons  for  that,  and  how 
perhaps  a  hundred  mUllon  could  be  saved 
hero  In  order  to  be  used  mere,  uylng  to  bal- 
ance me  needs  and  hopes  of  dozens  of  gov- 
ernment departments  and  agencies  that  op- 
erate thousands  of  programs  Involving  mU- 
Uons  of  people. 

Sometimes,  after  doing  that,  I  And  myseu 
reflectuig  on  bom  the  necessity  and  the  Im- 
personality of  It  all.  Budgeu  have  to  be 
made  and  mey  have  to  be  followed  because 
mis  U  the  way  me  real  world  operates,  and 
governments  have  to  deal  wim  great  masses 
of  people  because  this  U  the  way  govern- 
ments operaM.  But  how  far  removed  this 
can  set  us  from  the  perspective  ol  the  Indi- 
vidual person  I  How  great  a  tendency  mere 
13  in  government,  to  lose  track  of  people  as 
piople— to  get  so  wrapped  up  In  charts  and 
prelections  and  columns  of  nimibers  mat 
we  lose  sight  of  what  ultlmaMly  It  Is  all 
about  I 

II  mere  Is  one  mought  more  than  any 
omer  that  I  would  Uke  to  leave  wim  you  to- 
night. It  U  this;  to  remember  that  what 
matters  Is  one  person,  one  child,  unlike  any 
omer,  wim  his  own  hopes  and  his  own 
dreams  and  his  own  tears,  who  Uvea  at  the 
center  of  hu  own  separate  and  very  personal 
world.  .  ,    »._„ 

I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  you  is  here, 
taking  part  m  IhU  great  Conference,  because 
you  do  care  not  only  about  children,  but 
about  the  child.  I  hope  you  wlU  help  ua  keep 
the  focus  on  that  one  chUd. 

One  of  the  special  glorlee  of  America  Is 
that  we  ore  a  naUon  ot  Individuals,  and  in- 
dlvlduallsU.  Vf  e  produce  people,  not  automa- 
tons. We  recognise  diversity  not  as  on  ovU, 
but  as  a  virtue.  We  turn  not  to  one  Insutu- 
tlon  alone,  but  to  many,  to  perform  the  great 
tasks  of  achieving  a  better  Me  for  all.  Wo 
recognlao  a  role  for  government,  for  the 
chureh,  the  home,  me  school,  tor  moso  vol- 
untary agencies  mat  are  so  dlstmcUve  a  fea- 
ture of  American  lll»-and  we  know  that 
mis  U  a  case  In  which  additional  cooks  en- 
rich me  broth.  ^  ,.  ,  ,. 
There  u,  ot  course,  a  large  and  vital  role 
government  does  play,  and  must  play.  In  en- 
iurmg  the  beat  possible  opportunity  for  the 
child. 
I  would  like  to  speak  bneHy  tonight  ol  one 


Kovernmcnl  program  presently  being  consld- 
Irrt  by  the  Senate-whlch  I  beUeve  par- 
ticularly deserves  your  support. 

The  great  Issue  concerning  family  and 
child  welfare  m  the  United  States  Is  the  l-ue 
ot  family  Income  Por  generauons  socl^ 
thinker,  have  argued  mat  "'"«"•"'='•' 
thlna  as  a  minimum  necosaary  family  m- 
comf.  and  that  no  famUy  •»">""','» '2*"!?," 
to  subsist  on  less.  It  Is  a  simple  Idea,  but 
profound  In  Its  consequences. 

On  August  11,  !»«»,  I  proposed  '»•«  '"^ 
the  flrst  tune  m  Americas  history  we  estab- 
lish a  floor  under  the  Income  of  every  Ameri- 
can famUy  with  children. 

wealed  It  the  Family  AssUtance  Plan. 
It  has  in  turn  been  called  the  most  Impor- 
tant piece  of  domestic  l«g'>'«"™  " '"  .'°- 
troduced  m  congress  In  two  generatloiM. 

In  terms  of  lu  consequences  for  children 
I  think  It  can  faU-ly  be  said  to  be  me  most 
important  piece  of  social  leglsUtlon  In  our 

nr  kniw°S.  rtor,  ol  this  legislauon  In 
April  It  passed  the  House  of  BepreeentatlTea 
by  a  margin  of  almost  two  to  one.  Then  It 
became  mired  down  In  the  Benat*. 

It  U  stui  stuck,  but  It  IS  not  lost.  There  Is 
still  an  opportunity  for  the  »1«  Oj°»f^ 
to  change  the  world  of  American  chUdren  by 

enacting  Family  Assistance.  

In  those  closing  days  of  that  Congress  I 
want  to  emphasise  once  again,  unequlvocauy. 
mv  support  lor  welfare  reform  (/lis  yea^ 

In  the  last  ten  years  alone  the  number  or 
chUdron  on  welfare  has  nearly  tripled,  to 
more  than  6  mlUlon  Sll  million  chUdien.  Blx 
million  children  caught  up  In  an  unfair  mna 
tragic  system  that  rewards  people  'or  hot 
working  Instead  of  providing  the  Inoentlvee 
for  self-support  and  Independence,  that 
drives  famlUes  apart  instead  of  holding  them 
together,  mat  bring,  welfare  snoopers  toto 
their  homes,  that  robo  them  of  pride  ana 
destroys  dignity. 
1  want  to  change  all  that. 
The  welfare  system  has  become  a  consum- 
ing monstrous.  Inhuman  outrage  against  the 
community,  against  the  famUy,  against  the 
Individual— and  most  of  aU  against  the  very 
chUdron  whom  it  WM  meant  to  help. 

We  have  taken  long  strides  toward  end- 
ing racial  segregation,  hut  welfare  segrega- 
tion can  bo  ahnoot  as  insidious. 

Think  what  It  can  mean  to  a  SMisltlve 
child  To  take  only  one  example — me  iree 
lunch  program-my  daughter  Trtcla  does 
tutoring  at  an  Inner-clty  school,  and  she  tells 
me  of  her  deep  concern  each  day  to  see  the 
welfare  chUdren  horded  Into  an  auditorium 
lor  their  free  lunch,  while  the  others  bring 
ihelr  lunches  and  eat  In  me  classroom.  We 
have  got  to  Bnd  ways  of  ending  this  sort  of 
separation.  The  point  Is  not  mo  quaUty  of 
the  lunch— in  fact,  the  free  lunch  u  prob- 
ably  nutrlllonally  better  than  those  the 
others  bring  The  point  Is  the  stlgmatmlng  by 
separation  of  the  welfare  chUdron,  <u  welfare 
ChUdren. 

I  remember  back  In  the  depreeslon  years 
of  the  nineteen  thirties,  how  deeply  I  felt 
about  the  plight  of  thoee  people  my  own  age 
who  used  to  ootno  Into  my  father's  store 
when  thoy  couldn't  pay  the  bill  because 
their  lathers  were  out  of  work,  and  how 
this  seemed  to  seporate  mem  from  the  other. 
in  me  school.  None  of  us  had  any  money 
m  thoae  days,  but  those  In  tamUlee  where 
there  were  no  Jobs,  where  there  was  nothing 
but  the  Uttle  that  reUef  then  offered,  sul- 
fered  from  more  than  simply  going  wimout. 
They  suffered  a  hurt  to  their  pride  that 
many  carried  with  mom  foe  me  rest  of  their 

I  alaa  remember  that  my  older  brother 
hod  tuberouloals  for  Ave  years.  The  hospital 
and  doctor  bills  were  more  than  wo  could 
afford.  In  the  Ave  year,  before  ho  died, 
my  raomer  never  bought  a  new  dreaa.  we 
were  poor  by  today's  standards.  I  suppooo 
we  wore  poor  oven  by  Dopreoalon  standards. 
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But  tho  woncter  of  It  w»a  th*t  we  did  not 
know  we  were  poor.  Somebow  my  motber 
vid  ffttber  with  Ibelr  love,  with  their  pride, 
their  courage  and  ihclr  seU-eecrtfice  were 
able  to  create  a  spirit  of  aelf  respect  In  our 
family  eo  that  we  hAd  no  sense  of  being  in- 
ferior to  others  who  had  more  than  we  had. 
Today's  welfare  child  la  not  bo  fortunate. 
Hl»  famUy  may  have  enough  to  get  by  on. 
They  may  even  have  more,  la  a  material 
sense,  then  many  of  ua  did  in  thoae  De- 
preablon  years.  But  no  nuitter  how  much 
pride  and  courage  his  parents  have,  be  knows 
ihey  are  pooc — and  he  can  feel  that  Roul- 
stlfllng.  patronUlng  attitude  that  foUowa  the 
dole. 

Perhaps  he  watches  while  a  caseworker— 
hlmaelf  tnpped  In  a  system  that  wastes,  on 
policing,  talents  that  oould  be  used  for  help- 
ing— while  this  caseworker  Is  forced  by  the 
system  to  poke  around  the  child's  apart- 
ment, checking  on  how  the  money  1*  spent 
or  whether  his  mother  might  be  hiding  his 
father  in  the  cloeet.  This  sort  of  indignity  U 
hard  enough  on  the  mother — enough  of  a 
blow  to  her  pride  and  aelf-respect— but  think 
what  It  must  mean  to  a  sensitive  child. 

We  have  a  chance  now  to  give  that  child 
a  chance — a  chance  to  grow  up  without  hav- 
ing his  schoolmates  throw  In  his  lace  the 
fact  that  he  Is  on  welfare,  and  without  mak- 
ing him  feel  that  he  is  therefore  something 
Irae  than  the  other  children. 

Our  task  Is  not  only  to  ll/l  people  out  of 
poverty,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child 
to  erase  the  stigma  of  wvlfar«  and  lllegltl- 
mac;  and  apartness — to  restore  pride  and 
dignity  and  seU-reapeet. 

I  do  not  contend  that  our  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  is  pertect.  In  this  oonfosed  and 
complen  and  Intensely  human  area,  no  per- 
fect program  Is  possible — end  certainly  none 
U  possible  that  will  please  everybody.  Btit  it 
Is  a  good  program,  and  a  program  immensely 
better  than  what  we  have  now.  and  vastly 
Important  to  the  future  of  this  country  and 
especially  to  the  neediest  of  our  children.  Por 
the  Senate  to  adjourn  without  enacting  this 
measure  would  be  a  tragedy  of  mlaeed  oppor- 
tunity for  America  and  particularly  for  the 
ChUdren  of  America. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  len^h  on  FamUy 
Assistance  because  of  its  vital  and  even  his- 
toric Importance,  and  because  now  Is  the 
time  of  senate  decision. 

This  represents  one  of  the  things  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can  do  to  give  children  a 
better  opportunity.  With  our  stress  on  the 
Right  to  Read,  on  the  flrst  Ove  years  of  life 
through  the  new  Office  of  ChUd  E>cvelopment. 
on  education  reform,  on  food  and  nutntUm, 
and  In  many  other  areas  we  are  trying  to 
meet  what  1  beUeve  U  a  great  responsibility 
that  rests  upon  us.  I  know  that  in  the  Con- 
ference you  will  have  tnany  new  Ideas  for 
things  we  might  do. 

We  shall  do  our  best  to  meet  otir  respon- 
sibility in  those  areas  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  beet  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 
But  Z  would  also  stress  that  equally  and 
often  more  Important  Is  what  States  and 
communities  do,  and  the  school  and  the 
church  and  the  family,  the  mass  media,  vol- 
untary organisations,  and  each  of  us  as 
Individuals.  For  the  child  is  not  raised  by 
government.  The  child  la  raised  by  his  family. 
His  character  is  shaped  by  those  people  he 
enoountcr?  In  his  dally  life. 

I  think  e^}eclaLly  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  give  their  time  and  their  energy 
and  their  heart  to  volunteer  activities  work- 
ing with  children.  Before  becoming  Preaidant 
I  senred  as  national  chalmuLn  of  the  Boys 
Clube  of  America,  and  I  saw  from  the  Inside 
the  wonderful  work  such  organisations  and 
others  do.  and  also  the  spirit,  thA  dedication, 
of  the  people  who  make  them  posalble.  The 
churches,  the  service  organisations,  hun- 
dreds, thousands  oT  organizations  all  across 
America  have  helped  and  they  can  help  more. 


Most  Important,  they  can  do  what  govern- 
ment cannot  do.  They  can  give  heart  and 
Inspire  hope,  and  they  can  address  them- 
selves not  Bimply  to  children  but  to  that  one 
special,  precious  child. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  leave  with 
you  a  few  very  personal  reflections  from 
the  perspecUve  of  this  office. 

A  President  always  thinks  about  the  leg- 
acy that  he  would  Uke  to  leave  the  country 
from  hu  years  In  office.  I  think  often  about 
that  In  terms  of  what  I  can  leave  for  Amer- 
ica's children.  And  I  know  that  the  first 
thing  I  would  like  to  do  for  them  la  to  bring 
peace.  .    . 

I  speak  not  Just  of  ending  the  war,  but 
of  ending  it  In  a  way  that  will  contrtbute 
to  a  lasting  peace— so  that  theirs  at  last 
can  be  what  we  have  not  yet  had  In  this 
century,  a  generation  of  peace.  And  I  speak 
not  only  of  the  absence  of  war,  but  also 
of  a  peace  in  which  we  can  hare  an  open 
world— in  which  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
win  have  a  chance  to  know  one  anotber,  to 
communicate  with  one  another,  to  respect 

one  another.  _ 

The  second  thing  that,  as  President.  I 
would  Uke  to  leave  for  America's  children 
18  a  strong,  productive,  creative  economy- 
one  that  can  provide  every  family  with 
children  a  floor  under  Its  Income  higher 
than  what  now  Is  the  celling  for  moot  of 
the  world's  peoples.  1  »»ot  to  leave  t^em 
an  economy  that  provides  Jobs  for  all  with 
equal  and  full  opportunity,  producing  not 
for  war  but  for  peace.  „„.._     . 

Beyond  this,  I  want  America's  chfldren  In 
the  last  generation  of  this  centtn?  to  have 
the  best  education,  the  best  health,  the  best 
housing  that  any  children  have  ever  had 
anywhere,  any  time. 

I  want  them  to  enjoy  clean  air  and  cJean 
water  and  open  spaces,  and  to  restore  the 
herlUge  of  nature  that  Is  rightfully  theirs. 
Although  we  win  always  have  dllferenoes 
here  In  America,  I  hope  the  government  can 
help  achieve  a  better  understanding  among 
the  generations,  the  races,  the  religions— 
and  among  those  wltb  dlflerent  values  and 
different  Ufe-styles.  ^  ^  ^     .* 

I  would  Uke  to  do  aU  this,  and  to  do  U 
in  a  climate  of  freedom.  ...  *  * 

Edmund  Burke  once  pointed  out  tnat  for 
us  to  love  our  cotintry.  our  country  must  be 
lovely.  Patriotism  llterany  means  love  of 
country,  and  I  want  thU  generation  of  chil- 
dren to  develop  a  new  sense  of  patriotism. 
We  do  love  our  country,  most  of  us,  but  we 
know  It  has  many  unlovely  features.  I  want 
these  young  Americans  to  leam  to  love 
America  not  because  It  Is  the  richest  coun- 
try or  the  strongest,  or  merely  because  they 
were  bom  here,  but  because  America  is  truly 
a  good  country  and  becoming  bett«r — ^be- 
cause It  Is  a  truly  lovely  country. 

I  am  convinced  tha.t  In  my  term  as  Presi- 
dent so  far.  we  have  made  some  progress 
toward  those  goals.  I  think  that  by  the  end 
we  will  have  made  more  progress. 

But  even  If  all  these  goals  could  be  fully 
achieved.  It  sUll  would  not  meet  our  duty 
to  our  children. 

No  matter  what  government  does  for  peo- 
ple— no  matter  what  we  provide  in  the  way 
of  income  or  housing  or  food,  we  still  will 
not  have  reached  the  essential  element  as 
far  as  a  fuU  and  meaningful  life  la  oonoemed. 
What  Is  roost  important  la  that  every  per- 
son In  tJUfl  cotmtry  must  be  able  to  feel  that 
he  counts. 

We  have  got  to  let  S5  million  >T5ung  Amer- 
icana— as  weU  as  those  a  Uttle  older— know 
what  they  do  matters,  that  their  Ideas  do 
count,  that  the  country  needs  their  thoughts, 
their  creativity,  their  contribution. 

1  recall  Walter  Judd  once  said  that  he 
loved  his  daughter  very  much,  and  whMi  she 
fcsked  him  to  help  with  her  arithmetic  the 
asfileet  thing  would  hsve  besD  to  do  it  for 


her.  But  because  he  loved  her,  be  did  not 
do  It  for  her  but  helped  her  leam  to  do  11 
lor  herself. 

While  this  Conference  wUl  and  should 
make  reconunendatlons  as  to  what  govern- 
ment can  do  for  children — about  how  we 
can  make  life  better  for  them— let  us  remem- 
ber that  what  Is  most  Important  Is  to  pro- 
vide the  opportunity  for  each  of  thetn  to 
participate.  For  each  chUd.  It  Is  not  Just 
a  matter  of  what  more  government  is  going 
to  do  for  him,  but  how  his  own  life  is  going 
to  be  enriched  so  he  can  do  something  for 
his  fellow  man, 

A  sense  of  Identity,  of  pride,  of  self-re- 
spect— these  no  government  can  prorrtde. 
Government  can  help  to  create  better  condi- 
tions. It  can  help  remove  obstacles  to  the 
child's  development.  It  can  mobilize  research, 
and  provide  resources,  and  offer  advice  and 
guidance.  But  aU  these  only  help  make  suc- 
cess possible.  The  love,  the  understanding, 
the  compassion,  the  human  concern  that 
touch  the  child  and  make  him  what  he  can 
become — these  are  provided  by  people. 

In  the  way  we  shape  the  character  of  the 
next  generation,  we  test  our  own  character 
as  a  people.  In  the  rigor  and  the  realism  with 
which  we  approach  the  needs  of  the  next 
generation— of  each  and  every  chUd  in  that 
generation — we  test  our  devotion  to  human- 
ity and  our  beUef  in  ourselves. 

I  am  confident  we  wUl  meet  those  teste, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  all  o*  you  here  for  the 
concern  you  have  shown .  the  dedication 
you  have  demonstrated.  In  helping  us  do  so. 
Your  recommendations  will  receive  the  most 
careful  consideration,  not  only  because  we  In 
this  Administration  respect  your  view  hut 
also  because  we  share  your  concern  that  the 
nation's  chlldren^^)ur  children— should  re- 
ceive the  best  the  nation  can  give  them. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE  APPRO- 
PRIATION—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  foUowing 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  iHJl.  19590)  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fi!5cal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

COKFBirNCE  R«PO«T  (H.  RlPT.  No.  91-1759^ 
The  conamlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJi. 
19590)  "making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  80.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes," 
having  met.  after  fuU  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  13.  16.  19.  31.  13.  35.  37, 
30.  Sa,  83,  84.  36,  88.  40.  41,  46.  and  57. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7.  10,  12.  33.  34.  43.  44,  45,  47,  SO.  61. 
54.  and  56  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  I :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  1.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert  '•«7342 .450.000-;  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In 
Ileu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  "M.3«8,tt00.000":  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  8:  That  tbs  Hottse 
recede  from  its  dlsagreeoMnt  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
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"•1.436.700.000":  and  the  Senat« 


ment  liuert 
agn«  to  cbe  same. 

AmeDClinenT  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dlaagrMment  to  the  amend- 
ment or  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  lunendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  aald  amend- 
ment insert  "es^sa^SM.OOO";  and  the  senate 
n-rec  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6.  and  a^rree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  '685^00,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niimbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  uith  an  amendment,  as  foMows' 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•  107.500.000":  and  the  Senate 
n^ree  to  the  some. 

Amendment  numbered  B:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8.  and  ofree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment ln»rt  "te .388. 687 ,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dLsagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9.  and  agree  to 
the  BAme  with  an  amendment,  as  foIlowB: 
In  Ueu  of  the  fum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "84.729.410.000'*:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  sfune  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ments Insert  **$8.1S7.138  000";  and  the  Senate 
a^ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dtaagrcement  to  the  amend- 
ment cf  the  Sennte  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  mm  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$3,017,900,000":  uid  the  Senate 
a^ree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  dlsaerecment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  a?  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "«2,465,400.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  S8:  That  the  Hotise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  .^lald  amend- 
ment Insert  "•!. 377.200.000 ":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3S:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagri^ement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  t5,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  .^im  proposed  by  satd  amend- 
ment Insert  "11.600.300.000":  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  87.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUom: 
In  Hen  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said  amend- 
meat  Insert  "93.I37.0O0.O00*':  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "S3.744,I00.0O0":  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  same 


ment  tnaert  "8448 .800.000" 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  53:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend 


and  the  senate     accompanying  conference  report  as  to  each 
of  Euoh  amendments,  namely : 


me.it  or  the  Senat*  numbered  S3,  and  eg^ 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  ns  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:  " :  Protrfded  further.  That 
nothing  in  clause  ( 1 »  of  the  flrst  sentence  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  aa  author- 
izing the  use  of  any  such  funds  to  support 
Vlenuuneee  or  other  free  world  forces  in  ac- 
tions designed  to  prortde  mlUtary  support  and 
assistance  to  the  OoTemment  of  Cambodia  or 
Ijios:  ProvttUd  further.  That  nothing  con- 
tained In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  support  of  free  world  or  local  forces 
in  actlona  designed  to  promote  the  safe  and 
onrlerly  withdrawal  or  disengagement  of  U£. 
Forces  from  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  In  the 
release  of  Americans  held  aa  prisoners  of 
war";   and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  aame. 

Amendment  numbered  65:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  follows: 
In  heu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert:  "orOambodla:  Provided. 
That  nothing  contained  In  this  section  shall 
be  construed  to  prohibit  tbe  President  from 
taking  action  In  said  areas  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or  dis- 
engagement of  US  Forces  from  Southeast 
Asia  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of  Americans 
held  as  prisoners  of  war":  and  tbe  Senate 
agree   to   the  some. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  or  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amenflment  Insert: 

Sec.  846.  After  June  15.  1971.  no  part  of 
the  ninds  In  this  Act  ahaU  be  available  tn 
support  In  excess  of  138.000  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  (military  and  clvU- 
lan)  a.sstgned  to  activities  managed  under 
the  IntelUgence  and  Security  Program  of  the 
Department  of  Defense." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendments  numbered  14.  15.  18. 
26.  39.  31.   48.  40.  and  S3. 

Oeobck  March. 
RoBsar  L.  F.  6xKn 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  30), 
Jascie  L.  WHrrrrN, 
Oeobok  W.  Ajroarwa 
(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No-  30), 
Damn.  J.  Flood, 
John  M.  Suck. 

JOSETH  P.  AdDABBO, 
WII.I.UIC  E.  MlNSHAIX, 

John  J-  Rrddcs. 
Olknn  R.  Da\-ts. 
Lotns  C.  Wtscan 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No  30). 
Feawk  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
Alixn  J-  EixiNDra, 

RXCHASO  B.  RUSSSLLh, 

John  L.  McClellam. 
John  Stkwicis. 
Milton  B.  Tottnc. 
Masca&ct  Chase  Smttb. 

QoaOOM  AlXOTT. 

Manaffcrx  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

fiTATVaXNT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 

at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmenu  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.B.  19590)   making  ap 


Amendment  numbered  43:  That  the  House  proprlaUons  for  the  D«P^*°^  °^,.??'^ 

recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend-  for  the  Ascal  year  ending  June  30,  19^1- »"^ 

ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  42.  and  agree  for    other    purposes.    •"^°V  .w     ^»i^  ^^f 

to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  itatemcni  In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  tbe 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend-  acUon  agreed  upon  and  recommended  In  the 


rm-E  I^MIIJTAST  FCBSONNEL 

ilitltarif  peraonnel.  Arvif 
Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  (7,B43,- 
450.000  instead  of  87.822,450.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  •7,861.750.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  sum  available  for  Per- 
manent Change  of  Station  Travel  Is  8505,- 
391.000  Instead  of  8486.891.000  aa  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $834,091,000  as  proposed 
by  tbe  Senate. 

Mitttary  peraonnel.  ftavy 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  84.368,- 
600,000  instead  ot  84,300,100.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  84,377,100,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  sum  available  for  Per- 
manent Change  of  Station  Travel  Is  8331,- 
465.000  Instead  of  8313.966.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  and  8339.985,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Military  pertonnel.  Marine  Corps 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  (1.426.700,- 
000  Instead  of  •1.423,700.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Hou*e.  and  81.430.600.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Sennte  The  sum  available  for  Permanent 
Change  of  Station  Travel  Is  8101:235,000 
Instead  of  •07J35.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House,  and  8105,126,000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate. 

Military  pertonnH.  Air  Foice 
Amendment  No.  4:  Apprc^rlates  88,988,- 
3&OX>00  Instead  of  8S,9733&0.000  as  propoaed 
by  the  House,  and  86,003.436,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  sum  avallsble  for  Perma- 
nent Change  of  station  Travel  Is  t308.760,- 
000  Instead  of  $383,700,000  as  proposed  by 
tbe  Hotise,  and  $413,835,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  conferees  are  In  agreement 
that  a  reduction  of  $18,078,000  shall  apply 
proportionately  to  Communications  and  In- 
teUlgence  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
Reserve  personnel.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriate  885J00.OO0 
Instead  of  $86,300,000  as  propoaed  by  the 
House,  and  •84,300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

National  Gua-d  personnel.  Air  Force 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  •107,600.- 

000  instead  of  $108,500,000  as  proposed  tj 

the  House,  and  9106400.000  as  proposed  by 

the  Senate. 

TTrU!   m — OrxaATIOH    AMD    HAXNTKHOMCI 

Operation  and  maintenanet.  Army 
Amendment  No.  7:  Provides  $3,834,000  for 
emergencies  and  extraordinary  expenses  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $4,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House.  This  action  Is  as- 
sociated with  amendment  numt>er  48. 

Amendment  No  8:  Appropriates  88.368.- 
687,000  instead  of  $6.269.011XK)0  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $6,338,887,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  House  agrees  to  the  Senate  Increase  of 
$1,700,000  for  clvlUan  personnel  and  the  In- 
crease of  $8,000,000  for  Automatic  Data  Proc- 
essing operations.  The  conferees  agree  to  an 
amount  of  $40,000,000  for  unforeseen  opera- 
tional costs  Instead  of  the  $50,000,000  in- 
cluded by  the  House  and  deleted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Operation  and  maintenance.  Natty 
Amendment  No.  9:    Appropriates  $4,729,- 
410.000  instead  of  84.731,910.000  aa  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $4,685,410,000  as  proposed 

by  the  Senate.  

The  House  agrses  to  the  Senate  increases 
for  clTlUan  personnel  and  headquarters  oper- 
ations of  $600,000  and  $7,000,000  respectively. 
The  Booate  recedes  from  Its  decrease  of  $4,- 
000.000  for  the  Antarctic  Operation.  The  con- 
fvees  agreed  to  an  amount  of  $40,000,000  for 
unforeseen  operational  costs  Instead  of  the 
$60,000,000  Included  by  Rooaa  and  deleted 
by  the  Senate. 
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Opm-Hon  «d  m«,n.enanc.  Martne  Corp,  bad  p«,v.<.ed  no  Jund.  for  tm.  purpc«.  ■Tb,  b,  th.  h™«  «d  «.U7*)0.000  «  prop««l 
Amendment   No.    10:    Approprlat..  .403.-  ^r  "II  m^.SStt?n.Vp«^  ^^'^S       Vnd«^rS.ft.  tJ..  conI«.«  .gn-d  to  th. 
743.0OO  u  propoaed  by  the  Senate  Inatead  o(  „„,,„  Th.^aM  had  deleted  ^rundt  re-  amount  of  »1 12.500.000  for  twelve  A-«E  In- 
MM.943.000  a.  propoaed  by  tbe  Hou«.  ""^^J;/?,,' ^uoh  modlfl^tl^  truder  Att«*  AUcralt  and   •11.400.000  tor 
The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate  Increase  "^"^^  Vt!pom  and  Combat  Vehicle.,  the  A-6E  aircraft  Initial  spares  a.  pr<>P««l  "y  '^e 
ot  M.S00.000  for  elvlUin  personnel  and  tl  -  "unt   ^    tiaoooooo    for    tbe    M5TIA1  Senate,  Instead   ol    the   ITIJiOO.OOO   for   «^ 
300.000  for  M«nne  Corps  headquartera  oper-  ™^^^  Command  Post  Carrier,  as  propo«d  A-8E  aircraft  a.  proposed  by  the  Hou^  The 
Mlons.  ^    jjjj  Seuntc  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  House  had  provided  t5,100.000  for  A-6E  alr- 
OpCTofion  oniJ  Bialnlcnance,  .Air  force  inatewl    ot   «J300.000    as    propoMd    by   the  eraft  Initial  tpua  to  support  only  Bi  air- 
Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriate.  »6.167,-  House.  "^           .    ___,   .„  ,h.   imoimt  of 

I8?S)0  ln.t«ul  Of  M.ie7.130.O0O  a.  propo«Kl  The  conter«»  agreed  to  delete  the  «no,an.  .J5?-^5"«   •«'|«  "  ^«  ^^g^"! 

by  the  Houae  and  IB.OOJ  jae.OOO  as  proposed  of  $6,400,000  tor  the  Chaparral  mlssUe  carrier,  »64.0O0.O00  for  the  A*-**"^'"  h„JU  in 

hvtheatnate           •  ■       -"  •              •■     >•  and  tbe  amount  of  41300.000  for  the  Vulcan  attack  aircraft  aa  proposed  by  the  Houm.  In- 

"'^e'foS?^  agr«Kl  to  the  Hou«  allow-  Oun  Shop  Test,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  ««d  °'  "»  W"-™^,"  £^2'^,?^  of 

ance  Of  »2S.»00.000  for  the  retention  ot  Ave  Instead    of   funding    these    Items    In    those  S""^"- Tb«  »?reement  of  the  Oo^«*  or 

A?r   I-WC.  re«r«    units   and   tbe   conferees  amount,  a.  propoeed  by  the  House.  The  con-  Conference  1.  >>■;»?  ™'''«P™,^"S^! 

agree  to  an  amount  of  MO.000.000  for  untore-  ferees  also  agreed  to  provide  423S0O.00O  for  thcM  eighteen  aircraft  In  the  UnltM  King- 

Men  operational  cost.  Inwead  of  the  .SO.-  MlOAl  rifles  as  prnposed  by  the  Senate  In-  dom.              amount  of 

OOO.OOoTncIuded  by  the  Bouse  and  deleted  by  stead  of  127.100.000  as  propo«d  by  the  Hou«.  .  J5«  """r"-  *^"^   "  SwJf?e"°^w 
the  Senate  Under  Tactical  and  Support  Vehicles,  the  »23,000.000    for    tbe    E-ac    ™"'J=y'    ™'' 
„.,„.,  conferees  agreed  to  provide  tbe  amount  of  Warning  Aircraft.  In  addlUon  to  the  •30.000.- 
Operation  and  malnfenonce.  Air  National  .jggooooo  for  the  XJ.t706  IV.  ton  true*  and  000  In  advance  procurement  fund,  provided 
""""*  »i  100.000  fcr  XM708  tniclt  initial  apares.  The  In  the  bUl  for  fleeal  year  1971.  Instead  of  the 
Amendment  No    12:    Appropriates   •343.-  House  had  not  aUowed  these  funds.  None  of  toa.SOO.OOO  a.  propoMd  by  tbe  Senate.  The 
600.000  a.  propoMd  by  the  Senate  ln.t««d  of  ^^,  tuuic  made  available  for  the  XM70B  1%  House  had  deleted  tbe  latter  amount.  The 
•337.600.000  s.  proposed  by  the  House   The  ,„„  tTiick  are  to  be  obligated  for  that  pur-  •43.000.000  total  thus  provided  for  long  lead- 
House  agreed  to  the  Senate  Increase  ot  »e.-  „„  j,ntll  after  the  evaluation  of  the  modi-  time  Items  Is  In  full  accord  with  tbe  current 
000.000  for  aircraft  fuel  and  oil  and  other  j^j  ,^715  j„^  ,j  completed  and  a  doterml-  Department  of  Defense  plan  to  award  a  pro- 
operatlona!  costs.  nation  made  that  the  latter  vehicle  wUl  not  ductlon  contract  for  eleven  such  aircraft  In 
vrt,nn»i  Bonn!  tor  Hie  Promorfon  Of  Rite  e^sentlaUy  meet  Army  requlremenu.  If  It  Is  fiscal  year  1972.  The  action  of  the  conferees 
Hatlo„a!  S"""'^'  "'  f;^"'"™  "'  """  determine   that   the  modlfled   M715   truck  should  In  no  way  be  constru«I  as  an  elf ort  to 
.,.»'.              ..      ....../inn  Win  essentlaUy  meet  those  requirements,  the  delay  this  Important  program. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $100,000  j^^^  provided  for  the  »no5  truck  may  be         The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  amount  of 

a.  propoaed  by  tbe  House  Instead  ot  MS  POO  ^^.^^  ,^^  termination  ot  the  existing  XM705  •72.000.000  for  Variable  Avionics  Shop  Test 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  production  contract,  and  funding  of  the  Inl-      (VAST)  equipment  as  proposed  by  ">•  S*n- 

Tm.K  r»— pmocoiXMEKT  tlal  procurement  of  the  modified  M716  truck,  ate.  Instead  of  tbe  $28,600,000  a.  proposed  by 

,.,»«,._.«*.  A#  .n..<«MM..  A«if  «■,*.<,«.  Under    Communication,    and    Electranlcs  the  House.                                           ....    ,_, 

Prociireinenfo/eq^piMntaiulmtMUe..  Equipment,  the  conferees  agre«l  to  the  Amendment  No.  1«:  Reported  In  technical 
■*""»  amount  of  •Qjoo.ooo  for  BTAECOM  Com-  disagreement.  It  Is  tbe  Intention  of  the  man- 
Amendment  No.  14 :  Reported  In  technical  munlcatlons  (Other)  as  proposed  by  tbe  agers  on  the  part  ot  tbe  House  to  offer  a  mo- 
dlsagreement.  The  manager,  on  the  part  of  Senate.  Instead  ot  910.600.000  as  proposed  by  rlon  to  recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
the  Houw  Will  offer  a  motion  to  appropriate  ^jj,  Houae:  and  the  amount  ot  »&3.000.000  amendment  to  anthorlw  tbe  transfer  to  thl. 
•2.908.500.0001nMead  of  •3.938.100.000  aa  pro-  (or  Defense  Communications  Planning  applvprlatlon  of  $100,000,000  frtjm  the  Oe- 
pased  by   the  House,  and   •2.030,000,000  as  Group  projects  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In-      ten.«*  Stock  Pund. 

rroDosed  by  the  Senate.  stead  ot  $78,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House           Amendment  No.  19:  Makeaiunds  available 

Under  Aircraft,  the  conferees  agreed  to  the  The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  amount     for  obligation  \mtll  June  30,  IBTS,  a.  pro- 

amount  of  •62  000.000  for  LOH  helicopter,  aa  of  $600,000  for  the  RC-292  Antenna  Oroup      posed  by  the  House,  Instead  of  "avalUble  un- 

propOMd  by  the  Senate  Instead  ot  »64X)0.000  and  $1,100,000  for  the  aB-22  Switchboard  es      tu  expended",  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate, 

aa  proposed  by  the  House;   the  amount  of  propoaed    by    the    Senate.    The   Houae    had             shipbuilding  and  eonvertion.  Navv 

$3,100,000  for  OV-!  aircraft  modlflcatlon  as  funded  these  Items  in  those  amounts.                      .„.„,.„•„,  wn   w   Annmnrlate.  •3  465- 

propoaed  by  the  BenaU  Instead  of  •3.1100.000  The  oonterees  agreed  to  restore  the  »4.000..      J^°^""  ^°,  ^j  gB^^So  (So^  pji^ 

k.  proposed  by  tbe  Hou«.:  and  the  amount  of  000  House  reduction   for  the  RATAC  Field     J?.?f '"'Jk  a^d  •alwISo  «»  u  SSSSd 

$8,000  000  for  avIonlM/armament  spare*  as  Artillery  Radar  Sets  as  proposed  by  the  Sen-      *y  *^f  ^°""-  """  *'^'">^""  "  I^OP"^ 

proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $10,300,000  ate  with  the  undenrtandlng  that  any  future     by  the  ^now^  ^^                 amount  of 

L  proposed  by  tbe  Hov«.  prcc„ren,entoIth««,ulpment  .ball  be  from      ^JJ^'SSo  ,T.^^.!onal  8SN-688  class 

Under  Mlstflea.  tbe  confereee  agreed  to  the      a  domesUc   producer.   nuclear   attack  submarine  above  the  Pre.1- 

amount   ot   •61.800.000   for  the   XMTM-73A  The  conferee,  also  agreed  to  tbe  amount     "''°'!f?,,5™f^„a  §22  500  000  In  advance  nro- 

<S:U«>  Ml»"-  "  "-"'-I^LS'k^'?,:'  V^ro^^orZ^^^^^^^i^^     r.me\"t'lSnd\%"^'he'?^."d''en7.TuSget 

UltMd   of  »76.400flOO   a.  propoaed  by   the  »  ™','^o^oP;°£>^^*\/X,  H„^Sf*      for  another  SSV-eSS  cl.«  «ibmar1ne  to  be 

"•^conferee,  agreed  topro.de  a  tot^t         rSH^SW^oSoTo;      ^SeTnf^'a'S  rerSS-^t^t^ViS! 

^^.le'^nTd^^v-s-pj  SvfiSSS^-^Hi^f/  i^^^^^^:^:^t:n^^ 

^^by%he°^Z^.'.d"SiS'eTnd°^^SS  ^e  House  U  no.  p^vf^fu^d.  for  thoa.  purpo«.: 

?hat  no^«»l  y- '»"  ^rrtunds"^  to  ""^.^nterees  also  agreed  to  the  deleUon  ^^^^^1^2,":::::::::  *Z.ZZ 

!^?^"*'/°Ikf  ^,!X„    J^^v^dn  ot  •16.500.000  tor  a  daaslfled  project  a.  pro-     ^rvlM^."- — -      24.000,000 

^^cr4^l?^Tlr:^TL^^^  ^-y^^'  ^'"^-  ^'  H°""  •>*-  '^'™'''  %7,e  senate  had  not  allowed  ^y  ^  the 

time  for  neces-iry  test,  of  thl.  mlsidl.  Khed-  'Xli^t^oiu^'.ion  Bas,  Support,  the  con-  t^^  ""'^J?!!^  *"»  ^""^J,™  ^."^1' 

uled  during  fl«:al  year  1B71.  (,^  4re<S^  t^  t^e  aSount'S  $iaa.500.000  Ing  and  O^vendon.  Navy,  above  the  Presl- 

The  conferee,   agreed   to  the   amount  of  p,oW5lon  ot  Industrial  taclUtle.  a.  pro-  O'^*  •  budget.          „.    „  _„  ^     ^          .,  . . 

•8.BOO.OO0    for    Nike-Hercules    modlflcatlon.  '    J^       ^^    senate  Instead  of  tb.  •187.100.-  Amendment  No  31 :  Makes  funds  available 

a.  propoMd  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  the  g^  ^  proposed  by  the  House.  for  obligation  until  June  SO.  1975    a«  pro- 

•3.000,000  a.  propoMd  by  the  Houm.  Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  In  technical  posed  by  the  House.  Inatead   of     sizable 

The  conferees  agreed   to  the  amount  of  jusagt^ment.  It  la  tbe  IntenUon  of  the  man-  until  expended",  a.  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

•34.900.000  for  the  Initial  production  ot  the  ^^  ^^  ^j,  p„j  ^j  j^e  House  to  otter  a  otiier  procurement.  Kmrn 

XMOM-62A  Lance  mlMUe  a.  proposed  by  the  ^^^^  ^  ^^,  ^^  ,„^^t  u,  the  Senate  A,„,na,nent  No.  22:  Approprlatea  •1«7.. 

senate.  The  House  had  provided  no  fund*  for  ,o^„dnient  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  thl.  joJ^'^^roposed  by  the  SeSate  lnrte«l  of 

thl.  purpoM.  appropriation  of  »50.000.000  from  tb.  Army  •  j  ^3  400  OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed    to  the  amount  ot  ,    ^  f„^  ijnder  Shin  Support  Equipment,  the  oon- 

•6.300.000  for   XMOM-SIA  Pershing  mlsrile  Amendment   No.    18:   Make,   funds  avail-  f^^^^'to  thTinount  of  aioOOOO  for 

modlllcatlona  >•  proposed  by  tbe  Senate  In-  ^^j^  j^^  obligation  unul  June  30    l»TS.  aa  gybmartoe  batteries  as  propoMd  by  the  Sen- 

.t«>d  of  the  •10.300.000  a.  propo«d  by  tbe  p„po„<,  ^y  the  House,  instead  of  "awaabl.  *||,°^^  ~  MJOO.OOO  as^po«d  by  the 

HOUM.  uutll  expended'  as  propoaed  by  the  Senate,  g^^^.      j^,     .mount     of     »4S00.000     for 

Tbe  oonf ereea  agrwd   ">   '°f  ™°"°'   "J  Procurement  0/  olrcra/t  atuJ  mtollM,  Navy  SHORTSTOP  electronic  warfare  syTOm  ship 

U'^T«^1     lid    «0<?SJ^tof  lS  Amendm«.t  No.  17:  Appropriates  .3.017.-  alterations  as  propo«rf   by  the  Senate.  In- 

f^J^^X  t^  *SiS.  ■S  £^  9OO>00O  m.te«l  of  •3.006300.000  a.  propo«d  .te«l  of  no  funda  as  allowed  b,  tb.  House 
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for  thM  puipoM;  uid  tlie  amount  of  »500.- 
000  for  im»U  t>o»t«  18  propoMd  by  the  Sen- 
*:a  iMtettd  at  »lflOO.ooo  m  propoeed  by  tbe 
House. 

Uniler  Communlcinons  «nd  Electronics 
Equipment,  the  confeteoe  •greed  to  the 
Siount  or  M.400.000  tor  the  AN/SPS-W 
rider  set  u  propoMd  by  the  Sen»te.  Inetead 
of  no  funds  »s  allowed  by  the  House  for 
that  purpcee.  The  conlereee  agreed  to  delete 
the  M  000.000  allowed  by  the  House  for 
miKellaneoua  Itema.  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate.  _,     .  .    ,.  ^ 

Under  Aviation  Support  Equipment  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  amount  of  M.OOO.OOO 
for  the  CBD-S5/B  IPuel  Air  Eiploalvel  clus- 
ter bomba.  The  House  had  allowed  no  funds 
for  that  purpoee. 

Under  Ordnance  Support  Equipment. 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  »nw>™t  "V*";- 
500  000  tor  the  MK-4«  torpedo  as  propOMd 
by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  no  funds  aUoarad 
tor  that  purpoee  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse: 
the  amount  of  HIO.600.000  for  the  MK-48 
torpedo  a*  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead 
of  *80  60O  000  as  proDoeed  by  the  House;  and 
the  amount  of  »30.80O.0O0  for  Ordnance  Re- 
plenishment spares  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate,  Instead   of   »34, 100.000   as   propoeed   by 

the  House.  ^      .       „ 

Amendment  No.  33:  Make*  funds  avaU- 
able  for  obligation  until  June  30, 1973  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  Instead  of  "ayallable  un- 
til expended',  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Proouremcnf,  MariM  Corps 
Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  (178.- 
900.000  OS  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
al71,700.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  oonfereee  agreed  to  the  amount  of 
*4,300,oaO  for  the  XM70O  IV,  ton  truci  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  allowed 
no  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  same  under- 
standing with  reapect  to  this  true*  set  forth 
under  Procurement  of  Equipment  and  Mis- 
siles, Army,  wlU  prevail  under  this  appro- 
priation. ^      .  „ 

Amendment  No.  24:  Makes  funds  avail- 
able for  obligation  unUl  June  30,  1973  as 
proposed  by  the  House.  Instead  of  "aTaUable 
untU  expended",  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
AtTcraft  procurement.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No.  M:  Reported  In  technical 
dUaereement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
'he  House  will  offer  a  mouon  to  appropriate 
13  219  300  000  Instead  of  »3  J03.000.000  as  pro- 
poaed  by  the  House,  and  $3,301,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Under  Aircraft  the  conferees  agreed  to  the 
amount  of  $9a00«)0  for  P/RP-5A/B  aircraft 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $10,- 
300  OOO  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  provide  the  amount 
of  $18  000.000  for  the  International  Fighter 
Aircraft.  Instead  of  the  $30,000,000  provided 
by  the  Hotiae.  The  Senate  had  allowed  no 
funds  for  that  purpoee  The  action  of  the 
conferees  does  not  constitute  a  fttll  produc- 
tion decl."i!on  on  this  aircraft. 

Under  Modification  of  Inservlce  Aircraft, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  amount  of  $99.- 
000.000  for  modification  of  B-52/rB-lll  alr- 
cmft  to  accommodate  the  Short  Range  At- 
tack Missile  (SRAM),  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  Instead  of  $71  JOO.OOO  as  proposed  by 
the  Bouse. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  amount 
of  $14,000,000  for  Additional  SEA  Require- 
ments as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead  of 
$17,000,000   as   proposed  by   the  House. 

Under  -Mrcratt  Spares  and  Repair  Parts, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  amount  of  $31.- 
000  000  for  P-111  aircraft  Initial  spares  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  $19,800.- 
OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Hotise.  In  addition, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  the  amount  of  $399.- 
400  000  tor  replenishment  spares  as  propoeed 
by  the  Senate.  Instead  of  the  $406,900,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  House. 
Amendment  No.  37:  Makes  funds  araUsbls 


tor  obUgaUon  untU  June  30, 1973,  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  Inatead  of  "avaiuble  until 
expended",  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Afissile  proc^irement.  Air  Force 
Amendment  No  38:  Appropriates  $1,377.- 
300  000  instead  of  $1,372,300,000  as  proposed 
bj  the  House  and  $1380,400.000  as  proposed 
tjv  the  Senate. 

Under  Ballistic  MlasUes,  the  conferees  de- 
leted the  amount  of  $3,300,000  for  LOM-30P/ 
O  Mlouteman  n/UI  Operational  Base  Launch 
Program  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
allowing  that  amount  tor  that  purpose  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Under  Other  Missiles,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  the  amount  of  $99,500,000  for  the  AGM- 
69A  Short  Range  Attack  Missile  (SRAM  I  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead  of  the  $S0,- 
OOoSoO  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  con- 
ferees also  agreed  to  the  amount  of  $10300.- 
000  tor  SRAM  initial  spares  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  Instead  of  the  $6,400,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Reported  In  tech- 
nical disagreement.  It  Is  the  IntenUon  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  to  oiler 
a  motion  to  recede  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  to  authorize  the  transfer  to  this 
appropriation  ot  $50,000,000  from  the  Defense 
Stock  Fund.  n.Ki. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Makes  funds  available 
for  obligation  until  June  30. 1973,  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  Instead  of  "available  until  e«- 
pended",  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Other  proctirement.  Air  Poroe 
\mendment  No.  31:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  ot 
the  Bouse  will  otter  a  motion  to  apprx>pnaie 
$1  338  700.000  Instead  of  $1,381,300,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $1,345,100,000  as  pro- 
poMd  by  the  Senate. 

Under  Munitions  and  Associated  Equip- 
ment, the  conferees  agreed  to  the  amount  ot 
$731  000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  In- 
stead of  the  $752,900,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House. 

Under  Electronic  and  Telecommunications 
Equipment,  the  conferees  agreed  to  the 
amount  of  $5,000,000  for  cryptographic  equip- 
ment as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  Instead  ot 
the  $9,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  $6,400- 
000  tor  the  Mlnuieman  Operational  Base 
Launch  Program  aa  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  allowing  such  amount  for  that 
purpose  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  delete  the  amount 
of  $800,000  for  Elimination  ot  Compromising 
Emanatlotis  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  allowing  such  amount  for  that  pur- 
pose as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  the  amount 
of  $5  000.000  for  Training  Equipment  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senaw.  Instead  of  $6,800,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Ho™»e;  the  amount  of  $41.- 
000,000  tor  spares  and  repair  parts  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate,  Instead  ot  $44,200,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House:  and  the  amount 
of  $11,400,000  for  Class  V  Modifications  aa 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  istead  of  the  $13.- 
200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  conferees  further  agreed  to  a  general 
unspecified  reduction  of  $10,000,000  aa  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate.  This  reduction  wss 
based  on  the  fact  that  there  are  prior  year 
balances  avaUable  In  that  amount  which  can 
be  used  to  fund  fiscal  year  1971  programs. 

Amendment  No.  »3 :  Makes  funds  available 
for  obUgatlon  until  Jtine  30,  1973.  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House,  Instead  of  "avalUble 
until  expended",  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Procurement,  Defense  Agencies 
Amendment  No.  83:  Appropriates  $38,- 
910,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$46,310,000  ss  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
confereea  agreed  that  the  funding  of  $«.- 
400,000  lor  the  procurement  of  automatic 
data  processing  equipment  for  the  World- 
Wide  Military  Command  and  Control  Sys- 


tem would  be  deferred  untU  the  General 
Accotmting  Office  has  reported  on  the  fea- 
sibility and  cost  of  the  system. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Makes  the  sum  ap- 
propriated for  Procurement.  Defense  Agen- 
cies available  for  obligation  until  June  80, 
1973,  as  proposed  by  the  House.  Instead  of 
"available  until  expended"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 


TITLE    V— EKSTAaCB    VmLOPUZlTT,    T«»T,    *»» 
KTALnaTIOH 

Research,  depelopmenf,  test,  ani  eroluation. 
Army 
Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $1,800,- 
300  000  Instead  of  $1,808,600,000  as  propoeed 
by  the  House  and  $1,589,700,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Conference  agreement  In- 
cludes $15,300,000  tor  the  Pershing  MlsaUe 
System  ss  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $11.500000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  A 
total  ot  $8,000,000  Is  provided  for  Electrical 
Power  Sources  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $4,000,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House. 

The  conference  agreement  proTldes  for  a 
general  reduction  of  $14,100,000  Instead  of 
spedflc  reductions  In  low  priority  programs 
totaling  $34,900,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Makes  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  BJ3.TAE  .  Army  available  for  ob- 
Ugatlon until  June  30.  1972,  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  Instead  of  "available  untU  ex- 
pended" as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
Research,  derclopmenf,  test,  and  evaluation. 
Savy 
Amendment  No.  37:  Appropriates  $3,137.- 
900  000  instead  of  $2,156J0O,00O  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $3,130,800,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate.  The  Conference  agreement 
provides  $3,600,000  for  the  LAMPS  Destroyer 
Helicopter  System  as  proposed  by  the  House 
Instead  of  $10,500,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
Scnate. 

The  confereea  are  In  agreement  on  a  gen- 
eral reduction  of  $18,300,000  Instead  of 
spedflc  reductions  In  low  priority  programs 
totaling  $33,700,000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Makes  the  sum  appro- 
priated for  RXl.TAE..  Navy  avaUable  until 
June  30.  1973.  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 
Instead  of  "available  imtu  expended"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Research,  development,  test,  ond  evaluation. 
Air  force 
Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $3,744.- 
100  000  Instead  of  $3,701.100  000  ss  propoeed 
by  the  House  and  $3,744,800,000  as  propowd 
bv  the  Senate. 

The  Conference  agreement  Includes: 
(1)    No    funds    for    the   Subsonic    Cruise 
Armed  Decoy  program,  as  proposed  by  the 
Hou.««.  Instesd  of  $10,000,000  ss  proposed  by 
t  he  Senate. 

(31  $61,000,000  for  MInutemen  Rebaalng  aa 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Inatead  ot  $37,000.- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  House.  The  sum  pro- 
vided deletes  the  amounts  requested  for  the 
Mobile  MInutemsn  and  Hard-Point  Defense 
concepts,  as  stated  In  the  Senate  Report. 

(S)  $87000000  for  the  Airborne  Warning 
and  Control  System  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate Instead  of  $63,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

(4)  $10,600,000  for  the  Mlnnteman  Opera- 
tional Bsae  Launch  program  Instead  of  no 
funds  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $19,- 
800,000  as  prt>posed  by  the  Senate.  The  sum 
provided  Is  only  for  equipment  at  Vanden- 
berg  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Western  Test 
Range  needed  for  range  Improvement  and 
not  related  only  to  the  Mlnuteman  Opera- 
tional Base  Launch  program. 

In  deleting  funds  requested  for  the  BUn- 
utaman  Operational  Base  Launch  Pro^rajn. 
the  conferees  are  In  agreement  that  If  a  firm 
decision  Is  made  that  such  flrlngs  an  re- 
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qxUred  and  will  be  conducted,  cousideimtloii  000.000  u  proposed  by  the  Bouae  and  gen* 
will  be  given  to  »  budget  request  In  a  future  eral  tmnsler  autbority  of  •700,000,000  aa  pro- 
flacalyear. 


'5 


(6)  A  general  reduction  of  »35.0O0.0O0  In- 
stead of  epeclQc  reductions  In  low  priority 
programs  totaling  143,600,000  u  proposed  by 
tba  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Hakes  tbe  sum  ap- 
proprUtsd  for  BJD.TAE..  Air  Force  available 
until  June  80.  1073,  aa  propoeed  by  the 
House.  Instead  of  "aTallabla  untU  expended" 
as  proposed  by  the  Banate. 
ReMorch,  development,  Ust.  and  evaluation. 
Defense  agenctea 

Amendment  No.  41:  Idakes  sum  appropri- 
ated for  RXI.T.&B..  Defenae  Agencies,  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1073.  as  propoeed  by  the 
House,  inatead  of  "avaUable  until  expended" 
as  proposed  by  tbe  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $448,- 
600,000  Inatead  of  H^BJOOO.OOO  as  jntipoBed 
by  the  Bouae  and  $446,100^000  as  propoeed 
by  the  Senate. 

Tbe  amount  of  $3,600,000  li  approved  for 
Climate  Modification  Kesearch  (Nile  Blue) 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  confereee  restored  tbe  $1,600,000  re- 
duction In  the  laser  profiTua  which  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  confereea  agreed  to  a  $3,000,000  gen- 
eral reduction  for  the  Defense  Atomic  Sup- 
port Agency. 

EfTtergency  fujid,  defense 

Amendment  No.  43:  Deletes  specific  trans- 
fer authority  as  provided  by  the  House  which 
Is  now  covered  In  Section  836. 

TmJt   VI — COMBAT  EEADINXSS,   SOUTH    VIKTN&H- 

csB  poacxs,  DEFmax 

Amendment  No.  44:  Appropriates  $300.- 
000,000  as  propoeed  by  tbe  Senate  Instead 
of  $353,600,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House. 
The  conferees  strongly  favor  the  Vletnam- 
itatlon  program  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense but  believe  that  the  $600,000,000  In 
transfer  authority  provided  under  Section 
836  of  the  bill  oould  be  used  to  provide  for 
any  additional  reqiilrements  for  this  pro- 
gram. If  additional  funds  are  required  above 
that  which  would  be  obtained  under  the 
transfer  authority,  the  President  can  sub- 
mit a  supplemental  request  to  the  Congress. 
Amendment  No.  46:  Deletes  transfer  au- 
thority of  $160,000,000  Which  was  proposed 
by  the  Bouse.  AU  transfer  authority  Is  In- 
cluded under  Section  8M  aa  general  author- 
ity. 

TRiJi  VII — spccxu.  roaxioK  curbskct  ntocaAU 
Amendment  No.  46:  Blakes  tbe  appropria- 
tion for  the  Special  Foreign  Currency  Pro- 
gram avalUble  for  obligation  until  June  30. 
1973,  as  proposed  by  the  House,  Instead  of 
"avaUable  until  expended"  as  proposed  by 
tbe  Senate. 

TTTxa  vm — Gxi«eaAi.  pbovisioms 
Amendment  No.  47:  Section  807.  Imposes  a 
celling  of  $136,700,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  tl34.400.000  j£  proposed  by 
tbe  Hoiue  on  funds  available  for  vhe  school- 
ing of  minor  dependents  of  military  and 
civilian  personnel  stationed  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Section  807.  Reported 
in  technical  diaagreement.  The  Managers  on 
the  Part  of  tbe  House  will  offer  a  motion  to 
concur  in  the  Senate  language  authorizing 
reat  and  recuperation  tripe  for  dependents  of 
senior  advisers  In  Vietnam  who  voluntarily 
extend  their  tour  of  duty. 

Amendment  No.  49 :  Section  836.  Reported 
m  technical  disagreement.  The  Managers  on 
the  Part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
which  will  provide  general  transfer  authority 
between  appropriations  totaling  $600,000,000 
Instead  of  specific  transfer  authority  of  $600.- 


poeed  by  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  is  In  . 
ment  that  all  transfers  made  under  this  au- 
thority ahall  be  considered  to  be  matters  of 
special  Interest  to  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations under  the  reprogramlng  proce- 
dures. 

Amendments  Nos.  50,  51.  and  63:  SecUon 
833.  (1)  Imposes  a  llmlUtlon  of  $2,600,000,- 
000  on  f\md8  available  to  support  Vietnamese 
and  other  free  world  forces  in  support  of 
Vietnamese  forces  and  loc«l  forces  In  Laos 
n-nij  Thailand.  (3)  Limits  payments  to  mem- 
bers of  free  world  forces  to  the  amounts 
which  can  be  paid  for  equivalent  services  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  (3)  Limits  VM.  financed  military  sup- 
port of  Governments  of  Laos  and  Oambodla 
by  free  world  forces  to  actions  designed  to 
promote  the  safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or 
disengagement  of  0.S.  forces  from  Southeast 
Asia  or  to  aid  In  the  release  of  Americans 
held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Section  843.  Beposted 
in  technical  diaagreement.  Tbe  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion 
which  win  reetrlot  the  period  o*  availabil- 
ity of  balances  In  Procurement  and  Be- 
search.  Development.  Test,  and  Evaluation 
appropriations,  as  proposed  by  the  House, 
and  provide  for  the  merger  of  the  old  bal- 
ances with  appropriations  in  this  bill;  and 
will  repeal  Section  643  of  the  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1070,  which  was  to  have 
accomplished  tbe  purposes  of  this  secttcsi 
but  which  proved  to  be  Ineffective,  as  parc- 
posed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Noe.  64  and  56:  Section  84S. 
Provides  that  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  bUl  «haU  be  tised  to  flnanoe 
the  Introduction  of  American  ground  com- 
bat troops  Into  Laos,  Thailand,  or  Cambodia 
except  In  actions  designed  to  promote  the 
safe  and  orderly  withdrawal  or  disengage- 
ment of  VS.  Forces  from  Southeast  AsU  or 
to  aid  in  the  release  of  Americans  held  as 
prisoners  of  war. 

Amendment  No.  66:  SecUoa  844.  tTpdates 
citation  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Section  845.  Deletes 
prohibition  Inserted  by  tbe  Senate  on  the 
use  of  funds  for  research  not  directly  re- 
lated to  a  Bpeclflc  military  function  or  oper- 
ation. 

Amendment  No.  58:  Section  846.  Changes 
section  niunbei  and  inserts  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  limiting  tbe  number  of 
military  and  civilian  personnel  In  intelli- 
gence operations  In  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  138.000. 

CONVntEKCS  TOTAI< — WITH  COaCPASISOHS 

Tbe  total  new  budget  (obllgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1971  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  the  fiscal  year  1970  total,  the 
1971  budget  eettmate  total,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  follows: 
New  budget  (obllgatlonal) 
authority,      fiscal      year 

1970   873.687.083.144 

Budget    estimates    of    new 
(obllgatlonal)    authority. 

flacal    year    1971 68. 746. 868.  000 

House  blU,  fiscal  year  1971..     68. 806. 661, 000 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1971. 

Conference  agreement 

Conference  agreement  com- 
pared with: 
New  btidget   (obllgatlon- 
al) autltorlty.  flaoal  year 

1970   -8,071,006.144 

Budget  estimates  of  nev 
(obllgatlonal)  author- 
ity, flaoal  Jfmx  1971 -3. 140. 739, 000 


66.417.077,000 
66.  605. 937.  000 


House    bill,    flacal    jmx 

1971  _ -     -$310,834,000 

Senate    bill,    Oseal    year 

1971    +178.860.000 

OaoBGi  Mabom, 
BOSSBT  L.  F.  Sdeis 
(except  aa  to  amend- 
ment No.  aO), 
Jamix  l.  WHrrrxM . 
OSOICK  W.  Akokcws 
(except  as  to  amand- 
ment  No.  ao). 
DAMua  J.  Flood, 
John  M.  Slack, 
Joseph  P.  Addabbo. 

WILLIAH     E.     MiNaBALl., 

John  J.  RHons. 
Ol£mn  R.  Davis. 
Loms  C.  Wtmai* 

(except  88  to  amend- 
ment No.  30), 
Fsakk  T.  Bow. 
Ma-nager^  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted   to:    Mr.  Bitbki  of 
Florida  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Ford  ) ,  on  account  of  Illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  vrss  granted  to: 

Mr.  Peighan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Flowibs)  ,  for  30  minutes,  on  December 
16.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Steele  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Kyl)  .  for  5  minutes,  today  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Abbitt.  tomorrow,  for  30  minutes, 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  LowEKSTEiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Flowers),  for  60  minutes,  on  December 
16.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pemJssion 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material : ) 

Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Hall. 

Mr  Wyvar  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Re2d  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Talcott  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  McCloskzt. 

Mr.  BscH. 

Mr.  Bttsb. 

Mr.  ScHHiTz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BaOOMTIKLD. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Mr.  BcLCHSR. 
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Mr.  ZwiCH  in  two  instances 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Plowibs>  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:^ 

Mr.  Deni  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  OiGca. 

Mr.  MZLCHIK. 

Mr.  Maush  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 
Mr.  KitJczYHSja  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  FoOTnATK  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  DccELL. 

Mr.  RoDtNO  m  two  instances. 
Mr.  Hac.ak  in  two  instances. 
Mr  Kthos  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  EI1.BEBC  in  three  instances, 
Mr.  DuLSKi  in  six  instances. 
Mr.  Ploweks  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Yatron. 
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propertT  for  Use*!  yew  1970,  purauant  to  sec- 
tion 40«(d)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
mlnlstratlTe  Servlcea  Act  of  IM9.  nn  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operation*. 
2fll8.  A  letter  from  the  director.  National 
Legtalatlve  Commission.  The  American  le- 
gion. tT»n>mlttlng  the  proceedings  of  the 
63d  Annual  Convention  of  The  American 
Legion  (H  Doc.  No.  S1-U7)  to  the  Ootnmlt- 
tee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  with  lUuatTatlona. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did.  on  December  14.  1970. 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  Utles: 

H.B.  2889.  An  act  to  amend  section  213(a> 
of  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  with  respect 
to  claims  of  certain  nonproBt  organliatlons 
and  certain  claims  of  Individuals: 

HJi  8883.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 20.  1988  (PabUc  Law  90-S02) .  to  pro- 
vide relief  to  certain  former  officers  of  the 
Supply  Corps  and  Cinl  Engineers  Corps  of 
the  Navy: 

HJt.  14421.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  property  of  the  tJnlted 
States  located  In  Lawrenca  County.  S.  Da*., 
to  John  and  Suth  Bachetto; 

HR  15805-  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Warren 
Bearc:oud.  Perry  Pretty  Paint.  Agatha  Horse 
Chief  Bouse.  Marie  Pretty  Paint  WaUace, 
Nancy  Paint  Llttlellght.  Pera  Pretty  Paint 
Not  Afraid. 

H,R,  18012,  An  act  to  amend  the  Porelgn 
Service  Buildings  Act.  1928.  to  atithorUs  ad- 
ditional appropriations:  and 

HJl  19848.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of 
August  24.  1988.  relating  to  the  care  of  cer- 
tain animals  used  for  purpoees  of  research. 
eipenmentatlon,  exhibition,  or  held  for  sale 
as  pets. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr,  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  and  46  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  aiiloumed  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday.  December  16.  1470,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECXmVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2617.  A  letter  from  the  Ajsalstimt  Bectetary 
of  Defense  (Comptroller),  transmitting  the 
annual  report  of  the  Department  o<  Defense 
on  lu  disposition  of  foreign  excess  personnel 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DtnjSKI;  Committee  of  Conference, 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  178<»  (Bept.  Ho. 
91-1748).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATM.AN:  Committee  of  Conference, 
Conference  report  on  HB.  8778  (Kept.  No 
91-1747) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr  WATTS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means:  HJt.  SS63,  A  bUl  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  beer,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: with  an  amendment  IRept.  No.  91- 
47481.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  Report  on  Investigation 
and  Study  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  (Hept.  No  91-1749).  Referred  to  the 
<3ommlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Commit- 
tee on  SmaU  Busmess.  New  softwood  lumber 
standard  and  Its  Impact  on  smaU  business 
(Rept.  No.  91-1750).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 

Mr,  EVINS  of  Tennessee:  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Impact  of  the  energy 
nnd  fuel  crisis  In  small  business  (Rept.  No 
91-1751).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union, 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama:  Committee  of 
conference.  Conference  report  on  8.  3819; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1752).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr  EVINS  of  Tennessee :  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business.  Orgaulxatlon  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Small  Bnalness  Administration 
(Rept.  Ho.  91-1753).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  8TAOOBR8:  Committee  of  conference. 
(Conference  report  on  8.  2182  (Rept.  91-17651 , 
Ordered  to  be  printed, 

Mr  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee:  CJommlttee 
on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1307.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H,R.  19448. 
a  biu  to  assist  school  districts  to  meet  special 
problems  Incident  to  desegregation  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  and  to  pro- 
vide flnanclal  a'sslsunce  to  Improve  educa- 
tion m  raclaUy  Impacted  areas,  and  for  other 
purpoees  (Rept.  No.  91-1754).  Referred  to 
the  House  (Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER :  Committee  on  Bules.  House 
Reeolutlon  1308.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  1148  Joint  Res- 
olution, suthorlslng  a  grant  to  defray  a  i>or- 
tlon  of  the  cost  of  expanding  the  United 
Nations  headquarters  In  the  United  BUtes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1788).  Referred  to  the  Hotiae 
Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NKILL  of  MassachusetU :  Committee 
on  RuleB  House  Resolution  1309  Resolution 
proridlng  for  the  consideration  of  House  Res- 
oluUon  1238.  Resolution  relating  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  HepreeenUtlvee  in 


the  »lst  Oongrese  (Rept.  Ho.  M-IIST) .  a»- 
ferred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  8ISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House  Ree- 
olutlon 1910.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
comslderatlon  of  3.  578.  An  act  to  Include 
(Ireflghters  within  the  provisions  of  section 
8338(C)  of  Utle  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  relet- 
Ing  to  the  retirement  of  Oovemment  em- 
ployees engaged  In  certain  hBBsrdous  occu- 
pations: (Rept,  No,  91-1768).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar, 

Mr,  MAHON:  fjoramlttee  of  conference. 
(Jonference  report  on  HJl.  19690  (Bept.  Ho, 
91-1759).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  «  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUowf: 
By  Mr  OONZALEZ: 
H  R,  19859.  A  bill  to  provide  an  additional 
prrtod  of  time  for  review  of  the  basic  i>a- 
tlonal  rail  passenger  system;  to  postpone  fbr 
8  montfis  the  date  on  which  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation  Is  autbortxed 
to  contract  for  provision  of  Intercity  rail 
passenger  service:  to  postjx>ne  for  6  months 
the  date  on  which  the  Corporation  U  re- 
quired to  begin  providing  Intercity  rail  pM- 
senger  service;  and  for  other  purpoees:  to 
the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  (for  himself, 
Mr.  AaxNne,  Mr.  Beat,  Mr,  Hau.,  Mr, 
BENNxrr,   Mr,  Btaftobh.  Mr,  Nhoi, 
and  Mr,  McCi.ost)  : 
HR,   19980,  A  bin  to  establish   the  geo- 
graphical   areas    of    the    OontlnenUl    UB, 
Armies  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr,  BTAGOERS  (for  himself,  Mr, 
Macdonalo    of    MassachusetU,    Mr, 
SpaiKGxa,  and  Mr.  Bao'niiix  of  North 
CaroUna)  : 
HJl.  19B81.  A  bill  to  amend  the  (Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  m  order  to  prohibit  the 
carriage  of  liquor  advertising  by  broadcast- 
ing sUtlons  and  community  antenna  televi- 
sion systems:   to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
sUte and  Foreign  Oommerce. 
ByMr  BINOHAM: 
HR    19982.  A  bill  to  make  requlremenU 
with   respect   to   the   disclosure   of   mariul 
sUtus   the   same   for   men   and    women   In 
matters  relating  to  voting  qualifications  In 
Federal  elections:  to  the  committee  on  Bouse 
.Administration. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California: 
H.  Res.   1311.  Resolution  authorizing  re- 
printing of   House  Report  91-1873;    to  the 
Committee  on  Rouse  AdmlnUtraUon. 


PRIVATE  BHIjS  and  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  HELSTI^KI  Introduced  a  bill    (HJl, 

19983)    for   the   relief   of   Tadeusx   M.   BJry- 

stynlak:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


December  15,  1970 


X 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

863.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
the  NaUonal  Council  on  Indian  Opportunity. 
Okmulgee.  Okla  ,  relative  to  esubllehment 
of  the  position  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  Administration  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  Territories:  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  msular  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  and  wsa 
called  to  order  by  the  AcUng  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mxtcalf). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  ELson,  DJ3..  offered  the  following 
jnayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  hast  loved  us  from 
the  beginning  and  will  love  us  to  the 
end,  we  thank  Thee  for  Tliy  mercies 
which  are  new  everj'  morning;  for  rest 
for  our  weariness,  for  strength  for  our 
weakness,  and  for  the  reinforcement  of 
mind  and  spirit  Thou  doat  impart.  Olve 
us  grace  to  lift  high  the  rich  opporttinl- 
tles  and  solemn  responsibilities  of  these 
houra.  Teach  us  that  it  is  better  to  give 
than  to  receive,  better  to  forget  ourselves 
than  to  put  ourselves  forward,  better  to 
minister  than  to  be  ministered  unto. 
Illumine  the  minds  and  guide  the  Judg- 
ments of  all  in  the  high  service  of  this 
Oovemment.  Bless  our  coming  in  and 
our  going  out,  our  thoughts,  our  words, 
our  works.  Let  this  day  begin  in  praise 
to  Thee  and  end  with  hearts  at  peace 
with  Thee. 

Now  unto  the  King  eternal,  immortal, 
invisible,  the  only  wise  Ood,  be  glory  and 
honor  forever  and  ever.  Amen. 


the  distinguished  minority  leader  and  he 
has  had  a  chance  to  discuss  it  with  the 
Republican  conference  at  lunch  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  ACTTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, December  14,  1970,  be  dispensed 
with.       

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINaS  DnRINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTITNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE 
MORNWa  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  limit  statements  to 
3  minutes  during  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business. 

The  ACTTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  AJ*.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  its  business  today  it  stand  in 
adjournment  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  we  will  be  coming  in  at 
that  hour  every  day  this  week  and  very 
likely  on  Saturday  also, 

A  definite  Judgment  will  be  made  after 
I  have  had  a  chance  to  talk  this  over  with 


SALE  OF  THE  PASSBNOER  VESSEL 
"ATLANTIC"  TO  AN  ALIEN 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJt.  16498.     

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  HR.  16498. 
a  bill  to  permit  the  sale  of  the  passen- 
ger vessel  Xtldntfc  to  an  alien,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  read  twice  by 
Its  tlUe.       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Simate  pro- 
ceed to  Its  Immediate  (»nslderation. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  i>assed. 


resentattvis  to  the  bill  (S.  704)  to  amend 
the  act  of  October  15.  1968  (80  Stat.  953: 
20  U.S.C.  65a),  relating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
so  as  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  said  act. 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert: 

That  section  2(b)  of  the  Act  of  October 
IS,  1986  (80  SUt.  953:  20  UJB.C.  SSa)  is 
amended  to  read: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  SmlthsoiUan  Institution 
such  sums  as  may  be  necesrary  to  carry  out 
the  purpoees  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
moce  than  81,000,000  shaU  he  apprcq>riated 
annually  through  Oscal  year  ;97t." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  disagree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  and  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Met- 
CALr)  appomted  Mr.  Pill.  Mr.  Bt«d  of 
West  Virginia  and  Mr.  C(X)per  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REPEAL  OF  SEtTnON  7  OF  THE  ACT 
OF  AUGUST  9.  1946   (60  STAT.  968) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HA.  380. 

The  AiCrrTNa  president  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALf)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentaUves  announcing  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bUI  (HJt.  380)  to  repeal  section  T  of  the 
act  of  August  9,  1946  (60  Stat.  968)  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  iU  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MrrcALF)  appointed  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
McOovxim,  and  Mr.  PAinnN  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 
AUTHORIZATION    OF    ADDITIONAL 

APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN INSTITUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  704. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MxTCM-r)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. TTie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

1ST.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACmSG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objeetton.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  MESSAGE  OF  SON  TAY 

Mr.  PAC3?:WOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
raid  at  Son  Tay  Is  now  history.  The  com- 
mentators have  dissected  that  event 
meticulously.  Every  possible  angle  has 
been  explored.  Some  have  damned  it — as 
many  have  lauded  It.  But  perhaps  a 
funilamental  question  has  been  ignored 
In  the  flurry  of  political  posturing  which 
followed  the  Incident. 

Why— really— was  the  raid  ordered? 
Aside  from  manufactured  rumors  about 
devious  political  manipulation,  the  an- 
swer is  simple.  The  raid  was  designed  to 
free  American  prisoners:  men  held  In- 
(»mmunieado  for  almost  6  years. 
Whether  we  agree  vrith  the  tactics  em- 
ployed by  the  President  or  not.  Mcm- 
bera  of  this  body  are  unanimous  In  en- 
couraging efforts  to  secure  the  early  re- 
lease of  these  brave  men. 

Despite  the  failiue  of  this  one  exercise, 
the  principle  remains  inviolate.  America 
will  not — it  cannot— retreat  from  our  de- 
mand that  Hanoi  cease  treating  our  men 
as  criminals;  that  they  obeene  the  basic 
canons  of  human  decency:  that,  at  the 
very  least,  they  publish  the  names  of 
those  they  detain. 

We  may  disagree  about  methods  to  be 
used  in  seeorlng  the  rele*Ee  of  our  men; 
but  we  are  firm  in  our  conviction  that 
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they  must  be  properly  treated  and  even- 
tually released. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.   PACKWOOD.   Vi.   President.    I 
suggest  the  absence  or  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESmENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

therolL         ,^     .  ,     v 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTDia  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  obJecUon.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WORKINO 
CAPITAL  FUND  FOR  THE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  THE  TREASURY- 
AMENDMENT 


Mr.  H0LLIN03  (for  blmsell  and  Mr. 
THtnutoKDi.  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  bm  (HJl.  16199)  to  estabUsh  a 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  which  was  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  C«roUn«.  from 
tbe  conimltt«  on  R-ules  and  Administra- 
tion, without  amendnient: 

a.  Bfls.  483.  Resolution  authorizing  addi- 
tional eiprndlturei  by  the  Cammlttee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  a  study  of  mattera  pertain- 
ing :o  conitltullonal  amendmenta  (Kept.  No. 
Bl-14381. 

By  Mr.  TALMADOB.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  15ftll.  A  bin  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
t7Dlt«d  Statea  Code  to  Increaae  the  rates. 
Income  llmltationa.  and  aid  and  attendance 
allowances  relaung  to  payment  of  pension 
and  parents'  dependency  and  Indemnliy  com- 
pcnaatlon;  to  exclude  certain  payments  In 
determining  annual  Income  with  respect  to 
such  pension  and  compenaaOon;  to  make  the 
Mexican  border  period  a  period  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  such  title:  and  for  other 
puipoaea  (aept.  No.  91-1438). 

By  llr.  DOLE,  from  the  OommlttM  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  1M02.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secie- 
tarr  of  Agriculture  to  reodve  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Agrlcultiiral  Ubnry 
iBept.  No.  91-1440). 

By  Mr.  TALMADOE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJt.  11547.  An  art  to  amend  tj»  Consoli- 
dated FarmePR  Home  Admlniatration  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  mcrease  the  loan  limi- 
tation on  certain  loans  (Rept.  No.  91-1441). 
By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CarOUna,  from 
the  Committee  oa  Agriculture  and  FM^atry. 
wltbcnjt  amendment: 

Bj.  Res.  349.  Joint  raaohitiao  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  proclamatlcn  of  marketing 
quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  the  three  mar- 
keting years  beginning  October  1. 1971  (Kept. 

No.  91-1443), 

By  Mr.  EABTXAND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendmetnt: 

8.  1881.  A  bUl  foe  the  relief  of  Dennis 
Tlantoe  (Bept.  No.  91-1443). 

By  Mr.  FUIjBaiQHT  (for  Mr.  Lomo),  from 
the  Committaa  on  nuance,  with  amend- 
menta: 

HA  K199.  An  act  to  establiab  a  working 
capital  fund  for  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  (Rept.  No.  91-1444). 


EXTENSION  OF  PERIOD  FOR  FIL- 
INO  CERTAIN  MANUFACTURERS 
CLAIMS  FOR  FLOOR  STOCKS  RE- 
FUNDS— AMENDMENT 

aMXtroMKHT  NO.  itoa 
Mr.  HOLLINGS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
TBnuMONOi  submitted  an  amendment 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly. 
to  the  biU  (HJl.  17473)  to  extend  the 
period  for  filing  certain  manufacturers 
claims  for  floor  stocks  refunds  under  sec- 
tion 209(b)  of  the  Excise  Tax  Reductions 
Act  of  X985,  which  was  ordered  to  He  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  In  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  report  of  a  nominatton  was 
submitted: 

By  Mr.  IXWfO,  trom  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

Jeffenon  Banks  Young,  of  Virginia,  to  bo 
a  menl^rf  itf  tta  U.0.  Tariff  Onmmlaslon. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970— AMENDMENTS 

SMXKOUXKT   NO.    11  OS 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  17550)  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in 
benefits,  to  Improve  computation  meth- 
ods, and  to  raise  the  earnings  base 
under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disa- 
bility Insurance  system,  to  make  im- 
provements In  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  Improvements  In 
the  operating  effectlvene«»  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  He  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 

*M8I»D1«NTS    HOS.    HOS    AND    1110 

Mr.  METCALP  submitted  two  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  17550,  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Ktumuan  vo,  iiii 

Bilr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  recent 
weeks  have  witnessed  lively  interest  in 
the  administration's  proposed  family 
assistance  plan,  and  the  effect  that 
program  may  be  expected  to  have  on 
welfare  recipients,  taxpayers,  and  State, 
local  and  Federal  Govenunent  units. 
Throughout  the  discussions  little  has 
been  said  of  the  possible  effect  on  the 
men  and  women  employed  In  our  pub- 
lic assistance  programs.  In  August,  Sen- 
ator McGovixN  offered  a  preliminary 
proposal  to  protect  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits of  the  workers  Involved. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovnm),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Miicalt), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Poho), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathias),  and  I  propose  language  to 
protect  those  workers  even  more  fully, 
by  the  following  amendment  to  amend- 


ment No.  1097  to  H.R.  17550.  an  a«t  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  the  amendment  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  ,,,_ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BiLLMON).  The  amendment  wUl  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  Ue  on  the 
table-  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  wlU  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 

°^e  amendment  (Ho.  HH)  ««  ■■  '<>>- 

lows;  „^  ,,,, 

AMXMOIUMT   No.    nil 

on  page  43.  strike  out  everything  b^- 
nlni  with  the  word  "WheneTer,"  on  U™  "• 
^d*orpSgr44  strike  out  uns.  1  through  line 
30.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

'•Employee  Protection 
•  (a)  Emnloyee  protections  where  state  pro- 
grams ^ederaUz«i-Notwlthst*ndlng  any 
Sther  provisions  of  thU  Act,  it  shall  be  a  con- 
dlUon  of  the  making  of  payments  by  the  Sec- 
retary for  any  State  or  of  the  performance  by 
the  Secretary  of  any  functions  of  or  for  any 
State  and  a  condition  of  the  making  of  any 
sgreement  between   the   Secretary   and   MJ 
State  pursuant  to  any  Section  of  «>ls  Act 
that  any  employees  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision,  agency  or  instrumentality  of  any 
SUte  affected  by  the  making  of  such  pay- 
ments by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  performance 
of  such  functions  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
making  of  such   agreements  that  fair  and 
equitable    arrangements    are   made,    as   de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  to  pro- 
tect  the  Interests  of  such  employeee.  Such 
protective  arrangements  shall  Include,  with- 
out being  limited  to,  such  provisions  as  may 
be    necessary    for    (1)    the    preservation    of 
rlghU,    privileges,    and    benefits,    (Including 
continuation  of  pension  righu.  credits,  and 
beneOU)  under  coUectlve  bargaining  agree- 
ments or  otherwise:   (3)  the  contlnuaUon  of 
collective  bargalxjng  rlghtt:  (3)  the  protec- 
tlcn      of      Individual      employees      against 
■worsening   of    their   positions   with    respect 
to    their    employment;    (4)     asaurancee    of 
employment    by     the    Secretary    to     nich 
employees    and    priority    of    reemployment 
for     employeee     sulisequently     terminated 
or    laid    off:     (»)     paid     trulntog    or    re- 
training programs.  Such  arrangements  shall 
include  proTlslona  protecting  Individual  em- 
ployees against  a  woreenlng  of  their  post- 
tlons  with  respect  to  their  employment  which 
sh«U  In  no  event  provide  compensation  and 
benefits  less  than  those  Rppll<»ble  to  such 
employees   prior   to   the   date   of  their  em- 
ployment by  the  Secretary.  Any  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  a  State  shall  spec- 
ify the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  protec- 
tive arrangements,  accompanied  by  a  certi- 
fication by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the 
arrangements  comply  with  the  requtremente 
of  this  Section. 

"(b)  Employee  protection  under  State  ad- 
ministration of  Federal  grants  or  payments 
to  states — Whenever  xinder  any  Section  of 
thu  Act  or  under  Title  43  of  the  United 
States  Code  reoiplenu  of  payments  or  per- 
sons of  low  Income  are  trained  and  used  as 
community  aides  In  providing  services  to 
applicants  or  recipients,  or  whenever  non- 
paid  or  partially  paid  volunteers  are  used  for 
such  purpose,  the  use  of  such  recipients  or 
low  Income  persons  or  volunteers  shall  not 
result  In  the  displacement  of  any  persons 
employed  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
or  agency  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  in 
the  furnishing  of  auch  servioes. 

aicxiniMkirT  iro.  ma 
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Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  me  to  the  bill  (H.R.  17560) 
which  embodies  a  revised  version  of  my 
bill,  8.  611,  the  Interetate  Taxation  Act 


This  sorely  needed  legislation  is  so  long 
overdue  that  I  believe  we  would  be  remiss 
In  our  obligations  to  our  Nation's  com- 
mercial life  U  we  were  to  allow  another 
Congress  to  adjourn  without  Its  enact- 
ment. 

Early  in  this  Congress  the  House  of 
Representatives  passed  an  Interstate 
Taxation  blU,  H.R.  7906,  which  Is  similar 
to  the  amendment  that  I  am  prop(3Bing. 
This  measure  passed  the  Hou.se  by  a  vote 
of  311  to  87.  As  Is  shown  by  the  debate  in 
the  other  body,  tlie  House  bill  has  wide- 
spread support,  both  from  the  business 
community  and  from  substantial  seg- 
ments of  labor.  Including  such  diverse 
groups  as  the  National  Association  of 
Manufactmers,  the  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  the  National 
Association  of  Wholesalers,  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  National 
Food  Brokers  Association,  the  Magazine 
Publishers  Association,  the  Printing  In- 
dustries of  America,  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Nurserymen,  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America,  and  Uterally 
hundreds  of  other  associations.  However, 
despite  the  crying  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion, the  Interstate  Taxation  Act  lias  re- 
gretfully reposed  in  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

Almost  3  years  ago  in  the  90th  Con- 
gress the  House  also  sent  us  an  Inter- 
state Taxation  Act,   H.R.   2168,  which 
likewise  had  overwhelming  support  both 
from  business  and  from  labor  and  which 
passed  that  body  on  May  22,  1968,  by  a 
vote  of  284   to  89.  H.R.  2168  also  lan- 
guished in  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  was  not  considered  by  this  body. 
Mr.  President,  our  failure  to  consider 
interstate   tax  legislation   is  espedally 
distressing  in  view  of  the  more  than  10 
years  that  have  now  passed  since  Con- 
gress enacted  PubUc  Law  86-272,  which 
gave  u.";  a  mandate  to  remove  the  chaos 
and  confusion  from  the  system  of  taxing 
Interstate  commerce.  Here  in  the  Senate 
that  statute  was  originally  sponsored  and 
championed  by  the  late  Senator  Harry 
Byrd  when  he  was  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Finance.  Under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  86-272,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  US.  Senate  were  called 
upon  to  make  complete  studies  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  taxation  of 
interstate  commerce  and  to  make  ap- 
propriate recommendations  to  their  re- 
spective Houses.  Although  the  House  of 
Representatives   has    been    diligent    In 
carrying  out  Its  obligations  under  PubUc 
Law  86-272,  the  Senate  has  not  yet  acted. 
For  a  number  of  years   during   the 
course  of  my  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  was  privileged  to  serve  as 
a  member  of  the  Special  Suboofnmittee 
on  State  Taxation  of  Interstate  Com- 
merce of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  As  a  result,  I  was  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  original  legislation  ttiat 
first  passed  the  House.  I  believe  that  the 
studies  and  investigations  conducted  by 
our  subcommittee  were  among  the  most 
thorough  of  any  conducted  in  the  entire 
history  ol  the  Congress.  The  reports  and 
hearings  of  the  subcommittee  occupy  a 
total  of  eight  full  volumes.  These  publi- 


cations by  now  have  become  the  defini 
live  work  in  this  field. 

When  we  conducted  our  study,  the 
number  of  Jurisdictions  taxing  interstate 
commerce  was  already  staggering.  There 
were  in  effect  on  a  Stale  level,  38  differ- 
ent sets  of  corporate  income  tax  laws,  39 
sales  and  use  tax  systems,  37  capital 
stock  tax  laws,  and  eight  different  sets 
of  State  gross  receipts  tax  laws.  The  local 
tax  picture  was  even  more  staggering — 
with  more  than  2,300  cities,  counUes, 
parishes,  towns,  and  viiiagea  imposing 
sales  and  use  taxes  on  Interstate  com- 
merce, more  than  1,000  local  govern- 
ments imposing  gross  receipts  taxes,  and 
more  than  100  local  governments  im- 
poelng  full-fledged  corporate  Income 
taxes.  Today,  the  number  ol  States, 
cities,  counties,  and  other  Jurisdictions 
imposing  each  of  these  forms  of  taxes  is 
even  greater  and  the  taxes  themselves 
have  grown  even  more  complex  and  more 
burdensome. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  appalling  that  wliile 
we  continue  to  allow  our  economy  to  be- 
come Balkanlzed,  Europe  Is  making  his- 
toric strides  toward  a  common  market. 
During  the  10-year  period  that  we  have 
delayed  in  carrying  out  the  mandates  of 
Public  Law  86-262,  commercial  horiaons 
In  the  United  States  have  become  more 
and  more  restricted  by  State  taxation. 
Yet,  during  this  same  period  Europe  has 
made  every  effort  to  catch  up  and  to  close 
the  technological  gap  between  the  Euro- 
pean economy  and  our  economy  by  pool- 
ing the  resources  of  European  business 
and  Industry. 

The  ingenuity  of  each  State's  taxing 
officials  in  seeking  not  only  what  is 
Caesar's,  but  also  what  can  be  grabbed 
for  Caesar  across  State  lilies,  is  building 
barriers  at  Interstate  borders  which  bar 
business  from  the  full  benefits  of  our 
great  continental  markets.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  State  statutes,  regulations, 
and  tax  rules  now  in  force  or  in  contem- 
plation In  every  one  of  the  50  States  are 
seriously  burdening  American  business — 
particularly  small  business — without  any 
Eignlflcant  increase  In  the  net  revenue 
of  the  several  States. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  In  American 
history  that  this  lias  occurred.  Things 
got  so  bad  in  the  years  Just  after  the 
Revolution  that  Baltimore  merdumlB 
had  to  pay  Virginia  taxes  for  the  privi- 
lege of  sailing  through  the  Virginia 
Capes  at  the  mouth  of  Chesap-jake  Bay. 
The  tax  rivalry  became  so  general  that 
an  Informal  meeting  of  State  represent- 
atives at  Mount  Vernon  was  adjourned 
to  the  State  House  In  Annapolis  and 
Anally  became  the  immortal  Constitu- 
tional Convention  on  1787. 

The  writing  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  forging  of  the  Union  put  an  end  to 
the  ambitions  of  the  States  to  erect  cus- 
toms houses  at  interstate  boundaries, 
and  esubllahed  the  principle  of  free 
trade  among  the  States  which  shaped 
and  promoted  the  growth  of  the  "Amer- 
ican common  market"  for  150  years. 

Today,  however,  the  press  for  costly 
State  services  and  the  resultant  search 
for  State  moneys,  coupled  with  the  spec- 
tacular growth  of  Interstate  business, 
have  tempted  the  States  to  try  to  reach 
activities  and  transactions  to  which  they 


have  only  a  shadowy  claim  at  beat.  As 
a  consequence,  the  flies  or  the  waste- 
baskets  of  thousands  of  businessmen, 
especially  in  smaller  businesses,  are  filled 
with  tax  notices,  tax  forms,  tax  ques- 
tioimalres,  and  other  redtape.  They  con- 
stitute a  mountain  of  paperwork  11  they 
are  all  filled  out,  computed,  signed,  and 
returned  whether  or  not  a  tax  Uabilitj- 
b  generated.  They  are  a  time  bomb  In 
the  file  if  they  are  ignored,  neglected,  or 
carelessly  executed. 

To  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  prob- 
lem, let  us  consider  some  potential  tax 
burdens  that  can  now  face  a  small  com- 
pany in  my  own  State  of  Maryland, 
which  ships  goods  across  State  lines. 
Even  though  the  Maryland  company  has 
all  of  its  property  in  Maryland,  and  even 
though  all  of  its  employees  are  residents 
of  Maryland,  the  rnmpnny  can  become 
liable  for  taxes  Imixxed  by  thousands 
of  Jurisdictions  beyond  Maryland's 
borders. 

TO  begin  with,  we  might  first  consider 
some  of  the  UabUities  that  the  Maryland 
company  could  encxiunter  In  Alabama — 
simply  choosing  that  State  because  it  Is 
first  on  the  alphabetical  list. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  Mary- 
land company  has  potential  customers  in 
Alabama  but  no  assets  and  no  employees 
there.  Instead,  the  only  contact  that  the 
Maryland  company  has  with  Alabama 
comes  from  the  fact  that  it  is  repre- 
sented there  by  a  completely  independent 
contractor — a  broker,  commission  agent, 
or  some  other  type  of  representative  who 
is  sell-employed  and  who  represents  more 
than  one  principal.  If  the  Maryland 
(Mmpany's  Alabama  representative  is  ef- 
fective in  selling  to  customers  in  Ala- 
bama, the  tax  effects  on  the  Maryland 
company  can  be  simply  enormous.  In 
this  one  State  alone,  the  Maryland  com- 
pany can  be  called  on  to  file  more  than 
175  separate  sales-  and  use- tax  returns 
in  order  to  comply  with  the  Indlvldiial 
laws  of  cities,  coimUes,  and  police  Juris- 
dictions. 

Many  businessmen  ask  whether  com- 
panies can  afford  the  facilitie.'!  necessary 
to  comply  with  these  kinds  of  require- 
ments. The  special  subcommittee  was 
especially  Interested  in  tills  question,  and 
we  went  to  great  lengths  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  C(»npllance  is  both 
possible  and  practical.  We  studied  the 
actual  practices  of  thousands  of  com- 
panies. Our  findings  documented  the 
fact  that  as  a  practical  matter  moet 
companies  simply  cannot  and  do  not 
comply  with  the  tax  laws  of  Jurisdlirtlons 
in  wlilch  they  do  not  actually  mBlnt*ln 
premises  for  the  conduct  of  their  bull- 


Likewise,  the  State  and  local  tax  col- 
lectors do  not  effectively  enforce  tax  laws 
in  an  evenhanded  manner  against  out- 
of-8tate  companies  which  do  not  main- 
tain budness  locaUooa  in  that  State.  Our 
extensive  study  indicates  that  In  the  sales 
tax  area  Interstate  companies  are  not 
complying  with  State  requirementa  in 
some  96  percent  of  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  liable  lor  a  tax.  but  do  not  have 
a  business  location  In  the  taxing  State. 
In  the  Income  tax  area  there  is  non- 
compliance In  some  98  percent  of  such 
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Now    tliis  matter  of  noncntorcement  )or  provisions  of  the  proposed  Interstote  Finally,  part  E  of  the  bill  contain*  def- 

and  noncompliance  »lth  State  tax  laws  Taxstton  Act  embodied  in  my  amend-  inlUonal  and  miscellaneous  Provisions, 

has  broad  ramiflcaUons.  In  order  to  un-  ment.  une  of  which  is  especially  signlflcanl  in 

d^w^  h^rgreat  Is  the  need  for  Fed-  First,  part  A  of  Uie  act  would  estab-  the  matter  of  liabilities  for  past  years 

er2  WiJlation  in  tills  area,  one  must  first  lish  Oim  JuriadlcUonal  standards  appU-  v.liich  I  discussed  previously.  Under  sec- 

realiise  the  disastrous  effects  which  non-  cable  to  four  types  of  taxes:  corporate  tlon  525  of  title  V.  there  is  a  total  forglve- 

pnforcement  and  noncompliance  have  on  income  taxes.  capiUl  stock  taxes,  sales  ness  for  all  unasseesed  taxes  for  all  back 

o^^ncwiy  taxes,  and  gross  receipts  taxes.  Under  years  in  which  the  taxpayer  did  not  have 

First  sjch  widespread  noncompliance  these  standards,  a  company  would  gen-  »  business  location  in  the  State.  This 
lias  serious  moral  and  ethical  ImpUca-  erally  not  be  liable  unless  it  maintains  secUon  wlU.  In  effect,  defuse  the  tlme- 
tions  It  Is  clear  to  all  of  us  that  Uie  rea-  what  the  bill  refers  to  as  a  "busine.ss  lo-  i^omb  which  Is  currently  In  danger  of  ex- 
son  why  the  business  community  Is  not  caUon"  within  the  taxing  JurlsdlcUon.  ploding  at  any  time  for  Interstate  com- 
comDlvinK  with  the  present  requirements  As  defined  by  the  act.  the  tenn  "business  panics  all  over  the  United  SUtes. 
is  essenUaUy  because  the  requirements  location"  Includes  the  ownership  or  Although  part  E  embodied  In  my 
&ie  so  complex  as  lo  be  unworkable,  leasing  of  real  estate,  the  maintenance  amendment  today  Is  substantially  the 
Nevertlieless  the  very  fact  that  the  sys-  of  an  Inventory,  or  the  maintenance  of  a  same  as  in  H  Jl.  7906.  and  the  correspond- 
tem  is  unworkable  makes  of  it  a  breeding  full-time  local  employee  whose  duties  ing  tiUe  of  my  bill.  S.  6U.  It  contains 
cround  for  inequiUes  and  fosters  an  tm-  consist  of  more  than  the  mere  sollclta-  an  additonal  significant  provision  re- 
wholesome  dlsre-spect  for  law  in  general.  Hon  of  orders.  lating  to  the  Income  Uxatlon  of  afBllated 
Obviously  ail  of  loclcly  suffers  from  tax  In  my  original  bill.  8.  611.  as  weU  as  in  corporations.  Under  this  provision. 
laws  which  can  neither  be  enforced  by  H.R.  7906.  as  passed  by  the  House,  cor-  wlilch  appears  In  section  753.  a  State  may 
the  tax  collector  nor  compiled  with  by  the  porations  which  earn  more  than  tl  mil-  not  require  a  corporation  with  a  business 
taxiMyer  ''°"  annually  were  excepted  from  this  location   within  its  border   to   combine 

S^ond  the  widespread  noncompliance  jurlsdlcUonal  protection.  In  the  amend-  or  consolidate  Its  income  for  Income  tax 

with  interstate  tax  requirements  has  a  ment  which  I  am  introducing  today,  this  pm-poses    with    any    other    corporation 

nrofound  economic  significance  of  which  exception  has  been  removea.  which  does  not  have  a  business  location 

many  of  the  operators  of  .small  business  Thus,  under  part  A.  for  exau:ple.  a  within  the  taxing  State.  This  provision 

are  imaware  That  Is  why  1  said  that  this  company  which  has  all  of  its  property,  was  originally  proposed  by  our  colleague, 

problem  has  become  a  kind  of  time  bomb  all  of  its  inventory,  and  all  of  Its  cm-  Senator  RiBicorr.  the  disttaguished  Jun- 

whtch  can  explode  In  any  future  day.  ployees  in  one  State  cannot  be  required  ior  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  have  In- 

month  or  year  on  the  countless  number  lu  pay  a  tax  to  any  other  State,  even  eluded  it  in  my  amendment  because  It 

nt  comoanles  which  are  presently   not  though  it  sends  traveling  salesmen  Into  corrects  an  inequity  in  the  present  sys- 


complying. 


L'tlier  States,  or  is  represented  ir  other     tern  that  arises  in  States'  attempt  to  use 


It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  the  States  by  independent  contractors.  (he  consolidation  device  as  a  means  of 

ureat  majority  of  State  and  local  tax  Under  part  B  of  my  proposal,  a  com-  taxing  Income  that  would  otherwise  be 

Uws  do  not  contain  any  statutes  of  Uml-  pany  wliich  does  Imve  a  business  location  beyond  their  jurisdictional  reach, 

tatlon  with  respect  to  persons  who  have  m  more  than  one  State,  but  wluch  earns        i  am  strongly  convinced  that  In  its 

not  ffled  tax  returns  Instead,  back  llabll-  less  than  $1  mlUion  of  net  income  an-  entirety  my  amendment  wUl  restore  an 

lUes  simnly  accumulate  and  never  die.  iiually.  is  given  the  option  of  using  a  atmosphere    of    free    trade   within   the 

For  eMmple  in  the  celebrated  North-  Federal  formula  to  determine  what  por-  united  SUtes  of  the  type  originally  en- 
westem  case  which  gave  rise  to  the  en-  Uon  of  its  Income  Is  to  be  taxed  by  each  visioned  by  our  Founding  Fathers.  The 
actment  of  Public  Law  86-272.  the  un-  State.  Under  the  opUonal  formula,  lla-  resulU  will  be  beneficial  for  the  econ- 
tortunate  taxpayer  found  liimsell  liable  bUity  is  determined  on  tlie  basis  of  the  omles  of  aU  of  the  SUtes  and  for  the 
for  back  taxes  over  a  period  of  16  years  iwrcentage  of  tangible  property  owned  In  Nation   as  a   whole.   In  an   immediate 
in  a  situation  in  which  the  business  com-  tach  State,  and  the  percenuee  of  wages  ^g^^  „o  SUte  wUl  stand  to  gain  or  lose 
munltv  had  complacently  assumed  that  paid  to  employees  in  each  State.  As  a  a  significant  amount  of  revenue  under 
noUabUityinfactexisted.  Thus.lf  acom-  practical  matter,   the  Federal  formula  tills  proposal.  Yet,  In  the  long  run.  since 
nany  has  customers  In  a  number  of  States  would  tend  to  attribute  the  company's  i[,e  proposal  will  stimulate  our  national 
but  did  not  file  tax  returns  last  year,  or  income  to  the  company's  home  State,  economy,  the  results  will  be  reflected  in 
m  preceding  years  it  will  have  not  one.  At  the  same  tune,  since  the  formula  Is  increased  revenues  to  all  of  the  SUtes. 
but  a  number  of  swords  of  Damocles  optional,  the  taxpayer  can  choose  the  under    the    circumstances.    I    whole- 
hanging  continuously  over  its  head.  At  SUte  formula  if  the  SUte  formula  re-  heartedly  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  In 
any  point  In  the  future.  It  can  indeed  be  ''"}>'''?  ?.'°™"'*'J;          .,           ......  this  body  to  support  this  amendment 

confronted  by  an  army  of  tax  auditors.  Part  C  esUbUshes  unllonn  standards                ^^^    ,.,55,,  j^  considered  by  us. 

each  asserting  deficiency  asses..jnente.  in-  in  the  .ales  and  use   ajtarea^  It  makes  it                    PRESIDING     OFFICER     (Mr. 

terest.  penalUes.  and.  In sotne  cases  crim-  ^  t^at  a  particular  sale  cannot^  ^^^  ^^^  amendment  will  be  received 

l^'cr^r^Sny'^LTS^'tn^  ~-  ^-  'iu^^UteTeX  ct^'^es'fr^m  and  pHnted,  and  will  lie  on  the  Uble. 

compliance  "^'^  measure  of  the  tax  and  provides  an                      imikdmxrt  no.  11  ij 

The  UabUiOes  of  those  companies  that  cxanptlon   for   the    household   goods—  „BKUBm     d.do     unm.     iraicA»-Bow 

are  smt'led  out  as  special  Urgets  for  en-  mcludms  automobUes— of  persons  who        „„c„  uiuaa  do  wi  am  totk  to  w.rr? 

iorcemer.t  by  the  tax  collectors^  ln_  the  dian^e  their  State  of  residence   In  ad-         „^^  mONTOYA.  Mr.  President.  5  years 


future  may  be  so  sUggerlng  as  to  drive  ^^er  of  aU  UaMlltHor  iSy  mSisSu  ^0  Congress  passed  what  must  truly 

rr^.Sr/S^ve"4wch'Crco?gre^  tL^'Ude^to^^.S^r'ThoT^eSs-  sund  as  one  of  the  most  important  ple«. 

L^^  .^»f  ohl^auSn  u>  avcrfd^  tered  with  the  taxing  SUte.  Thus,  as  a  of  social  legislation  ever  to  be  enacted 

Jf^f^T^m^^onriv  u?«lSI^t  we  pracUcal  matterthl  seUer  would  gen-  by  thLs  National  Legislature.  The  pro- 

.h^f^naJp^^t  Sfp  l^UteT^-  erally  not  have  to  collect  a  sales  or  use  gram  to  which  I  refer,  and  which  I  be- 

the  Senate  enact  the  IntersUte  iax  J                                  y,,„,„^.   a™.  u.„.  mprttj.  this  rtisHnrtion   Is  the  nro- 


aiion  Act  as  quickly  as  possible. 


,^r,  »,.,  »=  n„„-«,.  ■,  ,.«K.u«=  t"  0°   sales   made   to   business   firms  lleve  merits  this  disUnction.  Is  the  pro- 

■^e^^ita^twWchT^' submit-  »Wch  have  establishments  within  the  gram  of  health  Insurance  for  the  aged  or 

The  amendmMtj»mcn  1  MD  suDimv  taxing  State.  medicare  as  It  is  popularly  known.  Few 

en?.^m  'a^'tdfif  rSit'e't^  th^t  Part  D  recognizes  the  existence  of  a  other  amendments  to  the  Social  8«u.1W 

0"  back  l"bmtrellTr^X^  toe  bSc  number  of  Interstate  tax  problems  which  Act  have  been  «  far-reaching  as  the 

nrin^hfi«7>f  our  Ameiican^^mon  mar-  would  not  be  resolved  by  the  other  UUes.  amendmenta  in  1965  which  gave  birth  to 

S^t  hv   oroviXf^Sndardf^kh  are  »  provides  for  continued  congressional  this  program  of  improved  economic  sectj- 

Sh,    «.^ni£^a^D^cS-^rtand'  MJrittny  In  these  problem  aieas.  and  calls  rlty  for  20  mUllon  older  Americans.  It 

^^  -^^  ,^n  be^mn^^uTtotoe  upon  cingressional  committcco  to  make  Is  still  a  matter  of  the  greatest  satlsfac- 

?^pay"1l,S^^r^Tby  Si  U«aLE-  s^flc  recommendations  If  the  Stales  Uon  for  me  to  have  had  the  opportunity 

Uopayer  ana  enioroea  oy  uia  im  wu  ^^  ^^^  resclve  these  problems  or  their  to  vote  In  favor  of  medicare's  trlum*>hBnt 

Let  nie  review  In  brief  some  of  the  ma-  own  Initiative.  patsase. 
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As  I  recaU.  however,  several  Membersproposal  to  provide  drug  benellu  as  part- 


of  this  body  were  deeply  concerned,  at 
the  time  of  the  delwte  over  medicare, 
about  a  major  gap  In  the  coverage  pro- 
Wded  by  the  program  then  tmder  con- 
sideration. Medicare  held  the  promise 
of  providing  important  health  insurance 
protection  against  the  costs  of  hosplUl- 
i/ation  and  the  services  of  physicians. 
Diagnostic  tests  and  tlierapeutic  services 
of  various  kinds  would  also  be  covered  by 
the  new  program.  But  prescribed  drugs, 
which  the  older  person  may  also  require, 
were  excluded  from  coverage,  unless  pro- 
vided as  part  of  the  services  rendered 
to  Inpatlenta  of  hospitals  or  extended 
care  facilities. 

Before  the  Committee  on  Finance,  and 
during  the  debate  on  medicare,  several 
.Senators  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  new  program  contained  no  out- 
patient prescribed  drug  benefit.  Some 
Senators  prepared  amendmenu  to  close 
this  gap  in  comprehensive  Insurance  pro- 
tection for  older  people.  But  these 
amendmenta  were  not  offered,  after  the 
administration  requested  additional  time 
to  study  ways  of  Including  outpatient 
drugs  under  medicare.  Assurances  were 
given,  at  that  time,  that  the  matter  would 
receive  prompt  attention  and  that  Con- 
gress would  have  an  opportunity  to  act 
quickly  on  the  question  of  drug  cover- 
age. 

A  study  amendment,  offered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
jAviTsi.  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  dur- 
ing the  debate  in  the  hope  of  drawing  the 
administration's  attention  to  the  con- 
cern of  Senators  over  this  matter.  This 
study  amendment  was  not  agreed  to  in 
the  conference,  although  assurances 
were  again  provided  that  the  question  of 
drug  coverage  would  receive  lnunedlata 
examination  by  the  various  advisory 
groups  available  to  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on  so- 
cial security  matters. 

By  the  end  of  1966.  it  appeared  that  no 
proposals  for  drug  coverage  would  be 
forthcoming  Iron,  the  executive  branch, 
.so  the  Senate,  as  part  of  a  Ux  credit 
measure,  adopted  a  program  of  drug 
benefite  under  medicare.  This  provision 
also  failed  conference  agreement  on  the 
pretext  that  new  social  security  pro- 
posals would  be  offered  by  the  President 
early  in  1967. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 23.  1967,  the  President  Indicated 
that  the  question  of  drug  coverage — 2 
years  after  the  Senate  expressed  its  Ini- 
tial concern  over  the  omission — deserved 
•prompt  attention."  The  SecreUry  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  was  di- 
rected to  Immediately  imdertake  a 
study  of  the  entire  problem.  The  ad- 
ministration Itself  offered  no  specific 
proposals  in  its  legislative  program  to 
provide  drug  coverage  Time  and  again, 
throughout  1967.  represenUtlves  of  the 
Department  were  asked  about  their  con- 
clusions and  recomraendaUons  in  the 
drug  benefit  area.  Each  time  the  response 
was  the  same — we  need  more  time  to 
study  the  matter  further. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  no  action  for 
older  people  In  this  artsa  would  occur,  if 
we  waited  on  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare.  For  tills  reason. 
I  and  other  Senators  offered  a  specific 


of  the  supplementary  medical  Insurance 
portion  of  the  medicare  proKram.  My 
amendment  was  just  narrowly  defeated 
on  the  floor  of  this  Chamber,  in  large 
measure  because  of  another  amendment 
offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Habtkx)  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
This  amendment,  as  you  all  remember, 
directed  the  Department  to  undertake  a 
study  of  the  entire  question  once 
again. 

The  Department,  pursuant  to  the  con- 
gressional directive,  established  a  task 
force  on  prescription  drugs  which  thor- 
oughly studied  all  sorta  of  issues  relating 
to  drug  insurance  and  other  pharmacy 
issues.  Ita  flnai  reporta.  along  with  Its 
numerous  other  reporta,  are  voluminous. 
But  the  task  force  clearly  called  for  the 
enactment  of  a  drug  program  under 
medicare,  a  conclusion  which  Senators 
had  arrived  at  4  years  earlier.  The  final 
report  of  the  task  force  was  Issued  In 
February  1869. 

Now  with  all  this  Information  avail- 
able, with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars spent  to  conclude  that  a  drug  pro- 
gram was  Immediately  needed,  the  new 
administration  took  Ite  first  step  In  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  of  drug  coverage. 
Believe  it  or  not.  in  March  of  last  year, 
HEW  Secretary  Pinch  named  a  17-mem- 
l)er  review  committee  to  study  the  study. 
Once  again,  the  Nation's  20  million  older 
people  were  told  to  wait  for  more  advice, 
for  more  delay,  for  more  study  before 
someone  had  the  courage  to  get  on  with 
the  problem  of  providing  this  badly 
needed  drug  coverage. 

In  the  review  committae's  final  report, 
published  in  July  of  this  year,  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion  is  drawn : 

One  of  t&e  most  slgniflcant  Eudin^  or  the 
Task  Force  oa  Prescription  I3rug8  provided: 
"In  order  to  Improve  the  access  of  tJbe  elder- 
ly to  high  quality  healUi  care,  and  to  protect 
them  where  poeslble  ugainsl.  the  high  drug 
expemes  which  they  may  he  unable  to  meet, 
there  18  need  for  an  out-of-hospltal  drug  In. 
surance  program  under  Medicare."  It  Is  fur- 
ther concluded  that  such  a  program  tie  both 
economically  and  medically  feasible  and 
.should  be  instituted.  The  Review  Committee 
concludes,  with  only  one  dl&sent.  that  the 
secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
should  recommend  an  Administration  deci- 
sion for  an  out-of-hospltal  drug  insurance 
program  under  medicare. 

The  administration  has  not  followed 
this  recommendation,  except  to  suggest 
that  more  technical  studies  are  needed  to 
formulata  specific  legislative  proposals. 
This,  after  5  years,  has  a  familiar  ring. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one.  no  longer 
think  older  Americans  can  be  asked  to 
continue  to  assume  the  burdens  of  large 
drug  expenses,  while  two  administrations 
have  done  nothing  to  alleviate  their 
plight.  Congress  must  devise  and  enact  a 
program  which  has  been  delayed  half  a 
decade. 

As  the  Senators  know,  I  have  offered 
a  number  of  legislative  proposals  which 
would  establish  a  drug  benefit  imder 
medicare.  In  each  case.  I  have  made  it 
very  clear  that  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
revise  my  proposals  in  an  effort  to 
achieve  the  basic  objective.  There  Is  no 
pride  of  authorship  at  stake  here.  There 
is  no  one  wedded  to  eternal  principles 


regarding  prescription  drug  Insurance. 
There  is  only  need  to  help  the  elderly 
and  to  help  them  now. 

I  have  worked  long  and  hard  to  de- 
velop the  broadest  possible  consensus  of 
opinion  regarding  the  best  type  of  drug 
program  that  fita  the  needs  of  the  aged 
and  can  be  integrated  into  the  existing 
medicare  program.  And.  altar  much  dis- 
cussion with  consumers,  represenUtlves 
of  tlie  profession  of  pharmacy  and  oth- 
ers. I  am  now  prepared  to  completely  re- 
vise my  earlier  proposals  In  an  effort  to 
do  In  Congress  what  should  have  been 
done  years  ago. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  Intention  to 
offer  this  amendment  to  the  social  se- 
curity proposals  now  before  the  Senate. 
1  would  like  to  describe  the  new  amend- 
ment at  this  point  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  a  copy  of  it  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
This  will  provide  every  Senator  with  an 
opportunity  to  review  Ita  provisions  be- 
fore it  is  called  up  for  a  vote.  I  can  as- 
sure eacli  of  my  colleagues  that  any  sug- 
gestions they  may  have  to  improve  upon 
the  amendment  will  receive  careful  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ai- 
LKS).  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table: 
and,  without  objection,  the  amendment 
'Will  be  printed  In  the  Rzcou,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Let  me  now  look  at  the 
new  proposal.  The  first  major  revision  in 
the  new  amendment  is  to  esUbUsh  out- 
patient drug  benefite  as  part  of  the  prt)- 
gram  of  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged, 
or  tinder  part  A  of  title  18  of  the  Social 
Sectirity  Act.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this  change.  First,  It  permlta  this  new 
program  to  build  upon  the  medical  ven- 
dor concept  now  applicable  tmder  the 
part  A  program.  Drug  benefite  become, 
in  a  sense,  another  service  benefit  pro- 
vided for  tmder  metiicare.  rather  than  an 
Indemnification  of  coste  incurred  by  the 
patient.  Under  my  proposal,  community 
and  other  qualified  pharmacies  would  en- 
ter into  agreemente  with  intermediaries 
or  other  agencies  to  provide  full-range 
phanuatreutlcal  services  for  medicare  re- 
clplenta.  In  this  way.  pstlenta  would  be 
rdleved  from  claims  record  and  filing 
responslbUltles.  What  is  more,  numerous 
exchanges  of  small  amoimta  of  program 
benefite  would  be  eliminated  In  favor  of 
consolidated  and  more  orderly  transac- 
tions between  the  vendors  and  the  inter- 
mediaries or  other  agencies.  By  shifting 
the  basis  for  administration  of  the  pro- 
gram, high  administrative  coste  associ- 
ated with  my  previous  indemnification 
proposals  can  be  substantially  reduced. 

Beneficiaries  would  Incur  Initially  a  $1 
per  prescription  for  all  prescriptions 
filled  under  the  program.  In  the  past,  I 
have  generally  objected  to  the  use  of  a 
copay  system  of  cost  sharing  as  part  of 
a  drug  benefit  proposal.  The  reason  for 
this  has  been  my  concern  for  tjoncentiat- 
Ing  program  funds  In  an  effort  to  indem- 
nify only  very  high  risk  patienta.  I  have 
changed  my  position  lor  two  reasons: 
First,  because  of  my  willingness  to  shift 
to  a  service-benefit  concept  utilizing  ven- 
dors of  pharmaceutical  services  and,  sec- 
ond, because  there  remains  some  com- 
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lation  between  the  number  of  preecrlp- 
tions  required  and  drug  expenditures  In- 
curred by  older  people.  AnoUier  advan- 
tage of  a,  cop«y  system,  as  opposed  to 
some  Initial  deductible  coupled  with  a 
percentage  coinsurance,  is  the  fact  that 
everyone  knows  In  advance  the  patient's 
liability  at  the  time  the  serncea  are  pro- 
vided. My  new  amendment  contains  a 
mechanism  for  adjusting  the  amount  of 
the  copay  borne  by  the  beneficiary  as  the 
general  level  of  pi-etcrlptlon  prices  rise 
In  future  years.  This  Is  conslsUnt  with 
the  other  sliding  coet-sharlng  provisions 
now  incorporated  in  the  rest  of  the  hospi- 
tal insurance  program. 

As  the  Senators  can  see.  I  have  in- 
corporated into  the  amendment  a  num- 
ber of  the  administrative  featiires  of  a 
drug  benefit  program  which  Government 
study  groups,  representatives  of  pharm- 
acy, and  others  have  urged  as  part  of 
any  new  program.  I  have  not.  however, 
restricted  coverage  to  any  particular 
class  of  drugs,  such  as  those  associated 
with  only  long  term  health  conditions. 
This  is,  I  believe,  irrational  and  incon- 
sistent with  sound  insurance  concepts  or 
good  patient  care. 

The  new  amendment  retains  many  ol 
the  features  of  the  formulary  systems 
contained  in  earlier  drug  benefit  pro- 
grams proposed  in  the  Congress  Basic- 
ally, a  formulary  Is  simply  a  list  of  drugs, 
organized  in  such  a  way  as  to  assist  the 
preacnber  in  making  soimd  and  rational 
decisions  regarding  which  drugs  to  pre- 
scribe for  his  pauenta.  In  the  case  of 
most  drug  benefit  proposals,  which  make 
use  of  a  formulary  system.  Inclusion  of 
a  drug  in  such  a  list  provides  the  Initial 
basis  upon  which  benefit  payments  are 
determined. 

As  contained  In  my  amendment,  the 
formulary  would  consist  of  drugs  recog- 
nized   by    experts    as    appropriate   and 
proper  for  use  In  treating  the  myriad 
conditions  which  befall  older  people  In- 
sured under  the  medicare  program.  These 
drugs  would  be  listed  according  to  their 
diagnostic,  prophylactic,  therapeutic,  or 
other   uses   in  modem   pharmaceutical 
therapy.    Since    I    am    speaking    about 
drugs,  and  not  necessarily  about  prod- 
ucts at  this  point,  such  lists  can  provide 
the  kinds  of  information  that  will  permit 
physicians  and  others  concerned  with 
the  program  to  recognize  the  similarities 
among  the  dWerent  drugs  available  to 
prescrlbers  In  particular  situations.  The 
names  of  individual  products  and  the 
sources  of  these  various  drugs  would  also 
be  provided.   In  order  that  prescribers 
might  recognize  the  wide  range  of  Items 
available  to  him  In  making  drug  choices. 
In  short,  the  principal  purpose  of  the 
formulary  is  to  proride  a  rational  basis 
for  determining  which  drugs  are  covered 
by  the  program  and  for  which  beneflta 
may  be  paid. 

Reimbur«ment  under  the  proposed 
amendment  would  be  limited  to  the 
maximum  allowable  cost  established  for 
each  drug  Usted  in  the  formulary.  For 
drugs  not  listed,  patients  would  pay  for 
prescriptions  In  the  same  manner  as 
they  now  do  under  medicare,  out  of  their 
own  pockets.  The  maximum  allowable 
co«t  for  any  one  dnig  would  be  deter- 
mined in  the  following  manner. 


The  formulary  committee  would  ex- 
amine the  amount  or  amounts  at  which 
drugs  in  the  formulary,  in  given 
strengths,  quantities  and  dosage  forms, 
are  generally  available  for  sale  to  the  ul- 
timate dispensers  of  such  medications, 
that  is,  comrauiiity  pharmacies  or 
other  providei-s  of  pliarmaceutlcal  serv- 
ices In  the  community.  In  the  case  of  sin- 
gle source  products  listed  in  the  formu- 
lary, only  one  amoimt  is  likely  charged, 
although  variations  may  exist  because  of 
discount,  promotional  or  other  purchase 
considerations.  In  the  case  of  multiple- 
source  products,  on  the  other  hand, 
prices,  as  the  Senators  know,  may  range 
by  as  much  as  several  thousand  percent. 
depending  upon  which  suppliers'  prod- 
ucts are  considered.  In  arrivmg  at  an 
amount  for  these  drugs,  the  formulary 
committee  Is  directed  not  to  consider  the 
drugs  of  suppliers  the  prices  of  which 
vary  significantly  from  the  amount  or 
amounts  at  which  the  lowest  or  lower 
cost  versions  of  the  same  drugs  are  avail- 
able, provided  that  these  reference  prod- 
ucts have  been  determined  to  be  of 
proper  quality  and  otherwise  generally 
available. 

As  a  result,  a  cost  range  for  a  particu- 
lar drug  can  be  developed  with  the  price 
of  the  most  expensive  of  those  drugs 
acting  as  the  ceUlng  with  respect  to  this 
element  of  benefit  liabUlty  under  the  pro- 
gram. A  supplier  of  a  version  of  the  drug, 
the  price  of  which  is  higher  than  this 
ceiling,  may  believe  that  ills  brand  of  the 
drug  possesses  distinct  therapeutic  ad- 
vantages over  other  versions  of  the  same 
drug.  If  so.  the  manufacturer  may  peti- 
tion the  formulary  committee  to  recog- 
nize the  price  of  its  version  of  the  drug 
within  this  cost  range.  The  committee 
will,  however,  ask  for  and  expect  to  re- 
ceive from  the  petitioner  scientific  or 
other  InformaUon  that  would  establish 
this  claim  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turer. 

The  actual  maximum  allowable  cost  to 
which  providers  would  be  entitled  would 
also  Include  a  professional  fee  component 
designed  to  cover  the  costs  of  the  phar- 
maceutical services  rendered  in  comiec- 
tion  with  the  program.  Dnder  the  amend- 
ment, participating  pharmacies  would  be 
required  to  file  with  fiscal  Intermediaries 
their  usual  and  customary  fee  associated 
with  the  provision  of  services  to  the  aged. 
These  fees  would  be  ranked  from  lowest 
to  the  highest.  The  highest  10  percent 
would  be  reduced  to  the  90th  percentile 
and  no  fee  above  the  90th  percentile 
would  be  recognized  by  the  program. 
Pharmacies  submitting  fees  falling  be- 
tween the  50th  and  90th  percentile 
would  be  required  to  submit  financial 
data  to  justify  the  fee  filed  and  all  fees 
substantiated  in  this  marmer  would  be 
recogtiized. 

Fees  falling  below  the  60th  percentile 
would  be  automatically  recognized,  un- 
less the  participating  pharmacy  Is  In  the 
top  20  percent  in  medicare  prescription 
volume  wlthto  the  State  or  Intermediary 
area  of  responsibility.  Pharmacies  in  this 
group  would  be  asked  to  supply  financial 
data  justlf .%-lng  their  fee  regardless  of  the 
amount  filed.  Pharmacies  not  filing  fees 
would  be  paid  the  lowest  fee  filed.  The 
amendment  provides  that  this  usual  and 


customary  fee  structure  t>e  reviewed  by 
the  intermediary  when,  to  its  judgment, 
such  review  Is  warranted,  except  that 
such  a  review,  including  refiling,  must 
occur  at  least  once  annually. 

As  the  Senators  may  recognize,  this  fee 
system  is  one  which  has  been  adopted 
by  the  State  of  Kansas  as  part  of  Its 
medicaid  prescription  drug  program.  It 
has  the  advantage  over  fixed  fee  ap- 
proaches, in  that  individual  differences 
in  the  services  provided  and  costs  in- 
curred by  different  pharmacies  In  dif- 
ferent locations  can  be  given  recognition. 
At  the  same  time,  it  prondes  a  means  for 
anticipating  prospectively  the  costs  of 
pharmaceutical  services  that  would  be 
provided  beneficiaries  during  the  course 
of  the  year. 

Reimbursement,  In  the  case  of  any  one 
prescriptloa  would  be  the  lesser  of  the 
maximum  allowable  cost  established  for 
a  drug— the  amount  generally  charged 
the  ultimate  dispenser  plus  the  fee — or 
the  actual,  usual  or  customary  charge 
at  which  the  dispenser  sells  or  offers  such 
a  dispensed  prescription  to  the  public. 
In  the  case  of  nonlegend  drugs,  the  re- 
imbursement would  be  those  charges 
which  do  not  exceed  the  usual  or  cus- 
tomary price  at  which  the  drug  Is  oBered 
to  the  public,  plus  a  reasonable  billing 
allowance  to  be  established  by  the  Bec- 
retarv. 

The  amendment  iNo.  1113)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Exhibit  1 


AMzmujan  No.  1113 
At  the  end  of  p«t  A  to  UUe  U  of  tlia  bill, 
insert  the  following  new  Mctlon: 

"COVSKAISB  or    DSDQS 

Stc.  — ,  (»)  Section  MB  (b)  (I)  of  the 
social  Security  Act  U  mmended  by  striking 
out  *fcnd  poet-boepltal  home  health  eervlcee' 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  'poet-hoepltol 
home  health  eervlcee,  and  quailOed  druga'. 
"(b)  BecUon  1811  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  la  amended  by  inserting  'and  qualified 
druga'  alter  related  poat-hoepltal  lervlcea'. 
"(c)  BecUon  ISia  (a)  of  the  Social  Becu- 
rlty  Act  U  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'and'  at  tiie  end  ox 
paragraph  (3): 

■'(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (3)  and  Inserting  to  U«u 
thereof ';  and':  and 

"(3)    by  adding  after  paragraph   (3)   me 
following  new  paragraph : 
"  '(4)  qualified  drugs.'. 
■■(dl(l)    Section    181S(»)    of    the    Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end   thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 
" '  14)  The  amount  payable  for  quallfled 
druga  tumlslied  an  individual  pursuant  to 
any  one  preacrlpUon  or  certlflcatlon  and  pur- 
chased by  Buch  individual  at  any  one  time 
stiall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
applicable  pr«acrlptlou  copayment.' 

"(3)  Section  1813  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•••(o)(l)  Subject  to  pangiapb  (3).  the 
prescription  copayment  which  ahali  be  ap- 
plicable for  the  purpoeea  of  subsection  (a) 
(4)  ahaUbetl. 

■■  '(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  between  July  1 
and  October  1  of  iB76,  and  of  each  year 
therealter,  determine  and  promulgate  the 
drug  copayment  which  shall  be  applicable 
for  the  purpoeea  of  suboecuon  (a)  (4)  during 
the  auooeading  calendar  year.  Such  copay- 
ment ahall  be  equal  to  11  multlpUed  by  the 
ratio  of  (A)  the  average  per  capita  ooata  for 


qualified  druga  during  the  calendar  year 
preceding  the  year  In  which  the  determina- 
tion Is  made  to  (B)  the  average  per  daplta 
coats  for  qualified  druga  during  the  calendar 
year  1973.  Any  amount  so  determined  which 
is  not  a  multiple  of  »0.10  ahau  be  rounded 
to  the  nearest  multiple  of  »0.10  (or.  If  It  Is 
midway  between  two  such  mulUplee,  to  the 
next  higher  miUtlple  of  •0.10).  The  average 
per  capita  cosu  for  qualified  drugs  for  any 
calendar  year  shaU  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  on  the  basis  of  the  beat  Informa- 
Uon avaUable  to  him  (at  the  Ume  the  de- 
terminaUon  la  made)  as  to  the  amounta  paid 
under  this  part  for  qualified  drugs  fur- 
nished during  such  year,  by  provldera  which 
have  agreements  in  effect  under  section  1866, 
to  Individuals  who  are  entitled  to  hospital 
Insurance  beiieflu  under  section  336,  plus 
tne  amount  which  would  have  been  so  paid 
but  for  subaecUon  (a)  (4)  of  this  section.' 

'■(e)  Section  ial4(a)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended — 

■•(1)   by  striking  out  'and'  at  the  end  of 

paragraph  (6):  ^        ^ 

"(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 

of    paragraph    (7)     and    Inserting    In    Ueu 

thereof  ':  and';  and 

"(8)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (7)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  with  respect  to  drugs  or  blologloals 
furnished  pursue^ '.  to  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion, such  drugs  or  blologlcals  are  qualified 
drugs  as  deBned  to  eecllon  1881  (t)  and  the 
provider  has  such  prescription  In  his  pos- 
session, or  some  other  record  of  si-ch  pre- 
scription that  Is  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary or,  with  respect  to  drugs  or  blologlcals 
not  requiring  a  physician  «  prescription  but 
determined  by  the  Formulary  Committee  to 
be  of  a  llfesavlng  nature,  such  drug  or  bio- 
logical Is  a  qualified  drug  as  so  defined  and 
the  provider  has  In  his  possession  a  physi- 
cian's certlflcatlon  that  It  la  medically  re- 
quired by  such  mdlvldual.' 

"(f)  Section  1814  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sutiaectlon: 

•  'UmltaUon  oo  Payment  for  Qualified 

Drugs 
"'(g)  Payment  may  be  made  under  this 
part  for  qualified  drugs  only  when  such  drugs 
are  dispensed  by  a  licensed  pharmacy  de- 
fined In  section  1861  (z-1)  of  this  Act  and 
which  is  a  provider  of  services  for  purposes 
of  this  part;  except  that  payment  under  this 
part  may  l>e  made  for  drugs  dispensed  by  a 
physician  where  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  drugs  were  required  m  an  emer- 
gency or  that  there  were  no  pharmaceutical 
services  avaUable  from  providers  of  services 
In  the  community,  in  which  case  the  physi- 
cian (under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary)  shall  be  regarded  as  a  provider 
of  services  for  purposes  of  this  part  with 
respect  to  the  dispensing  of  such  drugs.' 

"(g)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1816 
(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  clause  (1)  and  Inserting  to 
Ueu  thereof  the  lollowmg:  (1)  to  provide 
consultaUve  services  to  InsUtuUons,  agen- 
das, or  estabUshmcnts  to  enable  them  to 
eatabllBh  and  maintam  fiscal  recorda  neces- 
sary for  purpoeea  of  this  part  and  otherwise 
to  qusllfy  aa  provldera  of  aervloaa  for  such 

purposes,  and'.  

•(h)  Part  A  of  tlUa  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  tha  following  now  sec- 
tions:   

**roRMUXJUlT  COUMZTm 

"  '(Sac.  1818  (B)ll).  There  Is  hereby  estab- 
lished, within  the  Department  of  Health, 
Bducallon.  and  Welfare,  a  Formulary  0cm- 
mlttee.  a  majority  ot  whose  members  shall 
be  physicians  and  which  shall  consist  ot  two 
olllclala  of  such  Department  designated  by 
the  Secretary,  and  of  seven  Individuals  (not 
cacvi 381B  -Part  81 


otherwise  in  the  regular  full-time  employ  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment)  who  are  of  recog- 
nized prolesslonal  standing  and  distinction 
In  the  fields  ot  medicine,  pharmacology,  and 
pharmacy,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6, 
tjnited  States  l3odc,  governing  appointments 
m  the  compeutlve  service.  The  ChaUTnan  of 
the  Committee  shall  be  elecwd,  from  the  ap- 
pointed members  thereof,  by  majority  vota 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  for  a  term 
of  one  year.  A  member  msy  succeed  himself 
as  Choirtnan. 

"  '(3)  Each  appotot«d  member  of  tha  For- 
mulary commltue  shall  hold  ofSoe  for  a  term 
of  five  years,  except  that  any  member  ap- 
pointed to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to 
the  expiration  ot  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed  ahall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  such  term,  and  except 
that  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  Secretary  at  the  time  ot  appointment, 
one  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  one  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year,  one  at  the  end  of  the 
third  year,  and  one  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  A  menUier  shall  not  t>e  ellgttjle  to  sarva 
continuously  for  more  than  two  terms. 

"■(b)  Appointed  memtjers  of  the  Fomulary 
Committee,  while  attending  meetings  or 
conferences  thereof  or  otherwise  servmg  on 
buslnaaa  of  the  committee,  shall  be  entlUed 
to  receive  compensation  at  rates  fiied  by  the 
Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  6100  per  day, 
mclucung  travel  time,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  plaoea 
of  buElneas  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, OS  authorized  by  section  6073  of  UUe 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
Government  service  employed  intermittently. 
"■(c)(1)  The  Formulary  Committee  la 
authorlaed  to  engage  such  technloal  asalat- 
anoe  aa  may  be  required  to  carry  out  lU 
functions,  and  the  Secretary  shall.  In  addi- 
tion, makt  avaUable  to  the  Formulary  Com- 
mittee such  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  as  tne  Formulary  CXjmmlttee  may 
require  to  carry  out  Its  functions. 

■■  '(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  furnish  to  the 
Formulary  Commltu»e  such  office  space,  ma- 
terials, and  equipment  as  may  be  neoessary 
for  tlie  Formulary  ComnUttee  to  carry  out  Ita 
functlonS- 

'"(d)  (11  The  Formulary  Committee  ahall 
oompUe.  pubUsh,  and  make  available  a 
Ptormulary  of  the  Dnlted  Statae  (her«lll««« 
In  this  UUe  referred  to  as  the  'Formulary'). 
"  "(3)  Tht-  Formulary  Committee  shall  pe- 
riodically revise  the  Formulary  and  the  Ust- 
Ing  of  drugs  ao  as  to  malntato  cturenoy  to 
the  oontenta  therecrf. 

"  '(3)  The  Formulary  ahall  oontato  an  al- 
phabetically arranged  Ustlng,  by  eaUbUabed 
name,  of  those  drugs  and  blologlcall  that 
shall  b<!  deemed  qualified  drugs  for  purpoaes 
of  the  benefits  provided  under  section  1813 
(a)(4)' 

■•'(4)  publish  and  disseminate  at  leaat 
once  each  calendar  year  among  phyaldana, 
pharmaclsu,  and  other  toterested  peiaona, 
in  accordance  with  directives  of  the  Sec- 
retary. (1)  an  alphabeUcal  Ust  naming  each 
drug  or  biological  by  Its  established  name  and 
such  other  Information  aa  the  Secretary 
deems  necessary.  (U)  an  indexed  repreaanta- 
tlve  listing  of  such  trade  or  other  namea 
by  which  each  such  drug  or  biological  Is 
commonly  known,  together  with  the  maxi- 
mum ollowahio  oost  for  various  quanUUeo, 
Etrenvthfi,  or  dosage  forms  thereof,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  luppUer  of  such  drugs 
upon  which  the  maximum  allowable  oost  la 
based,  (Ul)  a  supplemental  list  or  Uats,  ar- 
ranged by  diagnostic,  prophylactic,  thera- 
peutic, or  other  clssalflcaUons,  of  the  druga 
Included  In  the  Formulary,  and  (Iv)  Infor- 
maUon (tacludlng  conditions  of  use  required 
in  the  Interest  ot  raUona!  drug  therapy) 
which  wUl  promote  the  safe  and  eSecUve  use. 


under  professional  supervlalon,  ot  tha  drugs 

llswd  In  the  Pormulary. 

■'  ■  (5)  The  Formulary  (Committee  ahall  ex- 
clude from  the  Formulary  any  drugs  which 
the  Formulary  Committee  determines  are  not 
necesaary  for  proper  patient  care,  taking  Into 
account  other  druga  that  are  avaUable  from 
the  Pormulary. 

■"(e)(1)  In  conalderlng  whether  a  par- 
ticular drug  shall  be  Included  In  the  Porm- 
uiary,  the  Pormtjlary  CJommlttee  Is  author- 
ised to  obtain  (upon  request  therefor)  any 
record  pertalnmg  to  the  choracterlsacs  ot 
such  drug  which  Is  avaUable  to  any  other 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  of 
the  Federal  Oovernment,  and,  aa  a  condiUon 
of  such  incnislon,  to  require  suppUera  of 
drugs  to  make  avaUable  to  the  Committee 
Information  (todudlng  Information  to  l>e 
obtamed  through  testing)  relating  to  such 
drug.  In  any  such  record  or  InformaUon  (or 
any  InformaUon  contained  to  such  record) 
la  of  a  confidential  nature,  the  Formulary 
Ckmunlttee  ahall  exercise  utmost  care  to  pre- 
serving the  confldentlaUty  of  such  record  or 
InformaUon  and  shall  limit  Its  usage  thereof 
to  the  proper  exercise  ol  such  authontj^. 

"'(3)  The  Formulary  Committee  shall 
establish  such  procedures,  as  may  be  neoes- 
sary to  deternUne  the  propriety  ot  the  to- 
cluslon  or  excliMlon,  In  the  Formulary,  of 
any  drug,  todudlng  such  data  and  taallng 
as  It  may  require  of  a  profxjnent  of  th«  Hat- 
ing of  a  drug  to  the  Formulary. 

■■■(f)(1)  The  Formulary  Oommlttee,  prior 
to  "'^^'"e  a  final  determinaUon  to  remove 
from  llsttog  to  the  Pormulary  any  drug 
which  would  otherwise  be  Included  thereto, 
shall  afford  a  reaaonable  opportunity  for  a 
bearing  on  the  matter  to  any  person  engaged 
to  manufacttirlng,  preparing,  propagating 
compounding,  or  prooesatog  stich  product 
who  shows  reasonable  grounds  for  such  a 
hearing.  Any  person  adversely  affected  by 
the  final  decision  ot  the  Formulary  Commit- 
tee may  obtato  Judldal  review  m  accordance 
with  the  procadurea  epedfled  to  aectlcm 
608(h)  of  the  Padsnl  Food.  Drug,  and  Ooa- 
metlc  Act. 

■■  ■(3)  Any  person  engaged  to  the  manufac- 
ture, preparation,  propagaUon,  compound- 
tog,  or  processing  of  any  drug  not  Induded 
to  the  Formulary  which  such  persoc  beUevaa 
to  poaseea  the  reqvUsltas  to  enutla  suoh 
drug  to  be  Included  to  the  Formulary,  may 
petition  for  Inclusion  of  such  drug  and. 
If  such  peUtlon  la  denied  by  the  Pormulary 
Committee,  shall,  upon  request  therefor, 
ahowtog  reaaonable  grounds  for  a  hearing,  be 
aSocded  a  heartog  on  the  matter.  Tha  final 
dedalon  of  the  Formulary  Committee  shall, 
II  adverse  to  such  person,  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  to  acoordanca  with  the  pro- 
cedures specified  to  section  S06(h)  of  tha 
Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Coamatle  Act. 

"■(g)  Drugs  and  blologlcala  shall  be  de- 
lermtoed  to  be  qualified  drugs  only  11  they 
can  legally  be  obtatoed  by  the  tiaar  only 
pursuant  to  a  prescription  of  a  phyalclan; 
except  that  the  Formulary  Committee  may 
todude  certain  drugs  and  blologlcala  not  re- 
quiring such  a  preaorlpUon  If  It  determtoea 
suoh  drugs  or  blologl»ls  to  he  of  a  Ufeeav- 
Ing  nature. 

"  '(h)  to  the  interest  ot  orderly,  eoonoml- 
cal,  and  equitable  administration  of  tha 
benefita  provided  under  section  1813  (a)  (4). 
the  Ftjrmtilary  Conunlltee  may,  by  regula- 
tion, provide  that  a  drug  or  biological  other- 
wise regarded  as  betog  a  qualified  drug  ahau 
not  be  ao  regarded  whan  preecrlbed  to  on- 
usual  (pianUUea. 

■■  'luxiKVii   auaswaau!   cost   roa  qOAunxn 

utraa 

"  'Sio.  IBIB.  (*)  For  purpoaes  ol  this  part. 

the  term  •■maximum  allowable  coat"  means 

the  following: 

■■'(11  When  used  with  respect  to  a  pres- 
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orlpuou  Itgeaa  drug.  •ucB  wrm  maaua  tba 
icsfter  of —  ^     ^       .^ 

"-(A)  tb*  ftmouat  deMTmlned  by  ue 
Pormularr  Comnuiwe,  In  icconUnce  with 
•ubwcuon  (b)  ol  Oila  secUon.  plu»  m  rm- 
•ouible  lee  detcrmmea  la  accordance  wim 
^ubsecllon  tcj  ol  thlA  »ectlon,  or 

•■(B)  tie  actual,  usual,  or  cuatomarr 
cbatge  at  whlcb  the  dupenser  aella  or  oSera 
such  drug  to  the  public 

■  'lai  When  uaed  with  reepect  to  a  pre- 
icrlbed  non-legend  drug  euctt  term  meana 
those  charges  which  do  not  exceed  the  uaual 
or  ouitomarj  price  at  which  the  dlspenaer 
oBera  or  sella  the  product  to  the  general  pub- 
lic, plus  a  reasonable  bUUng  allowance. 

■■(bill)  Tbe  Formulury  Committee  ahaU 
efitabllan  an  amount  or  uniouuta  at  which 
such  drug  IS  generally  a.allable  lor  sale  (to 
c3-.ab.ishuienia  dlcpenalng  drugs)  lu  a  given 
strvngUi  or  dowge  form,  and  In  any  case 
m  which  a  drug  la  so  available  and  so  sold 
by  more  than  one  supplier,  the  Formulary 
C^.mmlitee  shaU  exclude.  In  determining  the 
maximum  aUowable  cost,  the  aiuounta  lor 
such  drugs  at  such  suppliers  as  are  sold  at 
prlci^s  winch  vary  jlgnlflcanUy  Irom  the 
amounts  tor  the  lowwt  or  lower  coat  diugs 
which  haie  been  deteimlned  to  be  of  prober 
qua.lty  and  which  arc  generally  avaUable.  II 
a  p..rtlcul»r  drug  la  the  Formulary  la  avail- 
able from  more  than  one  suppher.  and  iucu 
drug  as  ovaUable  from  one  supplier  poaseisee 
distinct  therapeutic  aavantagea  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Formulary  Committee  on  the 
basis  ot  lis  scientific  and  pruleaslonal  ap- 
pr.iisul  of  information  available  to  It.  in- 
cluding tnlormatlon  and  other  evidence 
fumlAhtd  to  It  by  the  supplier  of  such  drug) . 
then  the  amount  recognued  by  the  Formu- 
lary Committee  of  such  supplier's  drug  shall 
be  the  price  at  which  li  Is  generally  avail- 
able to  establlahrocnts  dispensing  drugs. 

■■■{2t  In  considering  (tor  purposes  ol  the 
„...Timiim  allowable  nut  tor  any  drug  I  the 
various  sources  from  which  and  the  varying 
prices  at  which  such  drug  is  generally  avail- 
able, there  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account 
the  "price  ot  any  drug  which  Is  not  Included 
In  the  Formulary. 

■••id)  Whenever  an  amount  or  amounu  at 
which  a  qualified  drug  is  gcneriUy  available 
lor  sale  to  the  ultimate  dispensers  thereof 
vary  significantly  among  the  various  regions 
of  the  United  states  or  among  such  ultimate 
oispeusere,  the  Formulary  Committee  may 
determine  a  sirparate  amount  or  amounts 
with  respect  to  such  drug  for  vtitIous  regions 
..r   (or  various  cla-sses  of  iw  ultimate  du- 


■{ci  (1)  Any  licensed  pharmacy,  which  la 
a  provider  of  services  for  purposes  ot  this 
part.  shaU,  In  a  form  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, flle  with  an  Intermediary  or  other 
agency  designated  by  the  Secretary,  a  sUte- 
ment  of  a  free  for  tlle  purpose  of  establish- 
ing the  maximum  allowable  cost  as  defined 
in  (a|  above.  Such  fee  shall  Include  such 
costs.  Including  the  costs  of  profefislonal  serv- 
ices and  a  fair  profit,  which  are  reasonably 
related  to  the  provision  ot  pharmaceutical 
service  rendered  to  persona  entiled  to  receive 
IMnefits  under  this  part. 

"  '(2)  Any  Ucensed  pharmacy  shall,  except 
for  subsection  (a)  (1)  (B)  above,  be  reim- 
bursed. In  addition  to  any  amounts  provided 
lor  In  subsection  (b)  above,  the  amount  ot 
the  tee  filed  In  ( 1 )  above,  except  that  no  fee 
shall  exceed  the  largest  tee  fUed  by  90  per 
centum  ot  such  licensed  pharmacies. 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  shall.  In  addition  to 
statements  required  pursuant  to  paragraph 
1 2) .  require  In  a  form  and  at  a  time  suitable 
to  him  financial  or  other  data  to  Justify  rec- 
ognition of  any  tee  (A)  which  amoimt  falls 
between  the  50th  and  90th  percentile  of  all 
fees  nied  by  participating  pbarmscles  or  (Bl 
In  any  case  where  a  participating  licensed 


pharmacy  has.  In  the  preceding  four  calen- 
dar quarters  has  been  among  the  blgheat 
20  per  centum  by  prescrlptloa  volume  of  all 
pharmacies  participating  In  the  prognun  In  a 
State  or  Intermediary  area. 

'"(4)  Where  no  fee  statement  or  other 
Information  required  by  the  secretary  has 
been  filed  by  a  licensed  pharmacy  otherwise 
qualified  and  p&ruclpatlng  In  the  program, 
fees  to  which  such  pharmacies  may  b«  en- 
titled shall  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  the 
lowest  tee  filed  by  any  licensed  pharmacy 
described  In  paragraph  (1)  above.". 

"(1)  Section  18S1  (t)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  Is  emended — 

••(1)  by  Inserting  ■.  or  ss  are  approved  by 
the  Formulary  Committee'  after  'for  use  in 
such  hospital';  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  seutence:  'The  term  "quali- 
fied drug"  means  a  drug  or  biological  which 
(II  can  be  self-admlulsLered,  (3)  Is  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  a  physician's  prescrip- 
tion or  a  physician's  certlficaUon  that  It  Is 
a  llfesavlng  drug  which  la  medically  re- 
quired by  such  Individual  when  not  an  In- 
patient In  a  hospital  or  extended  care  fa- 
cility. (3)  Is  mcluded  by  strength  and  dosage 
forms  among  the  drugs  and  btologlcals  ap- 
proved by  the  Formulary  Committee.  (4)  Is 
dispensed  (except  as  provided  by  section 
1814  (g))  by  a  pharmacist  from  a  licensed 
pharmacy,  and  (6)  which  Is  geoeraUy  avail- 
able for  sale  to  establishments  dispensing 
drugs  In  an  amount  or  amounts  equal  to  or 
lesser  than  the  amount  or  amounts  estab- 
lished by  the  Formulary  Committee  pursu- 
ant to  secuon  181dB.' 

"(J)  SecUon  isai(u)  ot  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  La  aiuended  by  striking  out  'or  home 
health  agency'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'home  health  agcucy.  or  licensed  pharmacy, 
"(k)  SccUon  1801(v|  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  la  amended — ■ 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'The  reasonable  cost' 
In  the  first  sentence  ot  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'Except  as  provided 
In  paragraph  (8).  the  reasonable  cost'i  and 
"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"  *(8)  (A)  With  respect  to  any  qualified 
drug,  the  mftxtm""?  allowable  cost  shall  be 
an  amount  detemuned  In  accordance  with 
section  1818  of  tbu  Act.' 

"(1)  Section  1861  of  the  Sodsl  Security  Act 
Is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
"  'Licensed  Pharmacy 
'"(B-1)  The  term  "licensed  pharmacy" 
(with  respect  to  any  qualified  drug)  means 
a  pharmacy,  or  other  establishment  providing 
community  pharmaceutical  services,  which 
la  licensed  as  such  under  the  laws  of  the 
Stats  In  which  such  tlrug  Is  provided  or 
otherwise  dispensed  In  accordance  with  this 
title,' 

"(m)  11)  The  first  sentence  of  section  1B66 
(a)(3)(A)  ot  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  (U)'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  '(U)  the 
amount  of  any  oopayment  required  pursuant 
to  section  1813  (a)  (4) .  and  (Ul) '. 

"(3)  The  second  sentence  of  section  1866 
(a)  (3)  (A)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'clause  (11)'  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'clause  (ill)*. 

"(o)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  Items  and 
services  furnished  on  and  after  the  1st  day 
of  JanuBry  1073." 

AKEKDMXNTS   NOS.    1114    TffaOlTOn    I  lie 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  series  of  amendments  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me  to  HJl.  17550  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed.  These  amendments 
are  oSered  as  amendments  to  the  social 


security  cash  benefits  provisions  ol  HJl. 
17650. 

One  amendment  restores  House  lan- 
guage amending  present  law  which  re- 
quires social  security  disability  benefits 
to  be  reduced  when  workmen's  compen- 
sation Is  also  payable  and  when  the  com- 
bined puyment.-j  exceed  80  percent  ol 
average  current  earnings  before  disable- 
ment. The  House  bill  calls  tor  reduction 
In  benefits  by  the  an.oimt  by  which  the 
combined  payments  tmder  both  programs 
exceed  100  percent  of  average  current 
earnings  before  disability. 

The  second  amendment  amends  the 
financing  provisions  for  the  increase  In 
social  security  benefits  voted  by  the  com- 
mittee. The  financing  plan  provided  for 
in  this  amendment  is  one  which  I  offered 
In  committee  and  which  is  explained  in 
full  detail  in  my  separate  views  in  the 
repwrt  to  tlie  bill. 

The  third  amendment  basically  re- 
stores the  House  language  to  the  auto- 
matic adjustments  in  benefits  provided 
for  as  a  result  of  cost-of-living  increases. 
This  amendment  is  also  discussed  In  full 
detail  in  my  separate  views  and  primarily 
provides  for  the  deletion  In  the  commit- 
tee bill  of  a  provision  requiring  automatic 
adjustment  In  the  tax  rates  in  addition 
to  automatic  adjustments  in  the  wage 
base,  which  w^as  the  only  automatic  ad- 
justment that  would  occur  under  the 
House  bill. 

I  Intend  to  call  these  amendments  up 
for  consideration  at  the  appropriate  time 
in  the  Senate's  consideration  of  H.R. 
17550. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER  <Mr.  Al- 
len K  The  amei-dments  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  !le  on  the  table. 

AMENOMINT   NO.    1117 

Mr.  JAVrrs  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  17550,  supra,  which  was  or- 
dered to  He  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printetL 

AMENDSIKNTS    NOS.    1118    AN9    lltS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
today  two  amendments  to  the  Ribicoll- 
Bennett  proposed  Family  A'islstance  Act 
.  amendment  No.  1087  to  H.R.  17750) . 

The  amendments  are  designed  merely 
to  attempt  to  effect  changes  In  the  act 
consistent  v\1th  the  administration's  own 
proposal,  which  has  now  been  embodied 
in  the  Rlbicoff-Bennett  amendment. 

First,  I  urge  that  families  headed  by 
iull-time  working  males  who  qualify  for 
Federal  assistance  under  the  proposed 
Act — "the  working  poor  " — be  made 
eligible  for  State  supplementary  pay- 
ments tmder  the  act,  as  they  are  for  the 
Federal  cash  payment.  This  is  an  essen- 
tial step  if  we  are  to  effect  any  true  re- 
form of  the  welfare  system  and  provide 
an  mcentlve  to  work  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  recipients.  In  this  amend- 
ment I  am  joined  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Soutli  Dakota  'Mr.  McGovern)  . 

Second,  I  propose  that  there  be  in- 
cluded In  the  child  care  proviaioiis  of  the 
bill,  a  clear  statement  to  ensure  that  the 
developmental  needs  of  the  child,  as  well 
as  the  economic  needs  of  the  parent,  will 
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be  respected  as  tliat  program  is  admin- 
istered. This  amendment  would  meiely 
write  Into  law  the  objectives  expressed 
by  the  administration. 

While  I  am  proposing  these  additions 
to  the  Ribicufl-Bemiett  proposal,  I  wish 
to  Indicate  my  general  support  for  that 
proposal.  I  regard  It  as  essential  legis- 
lation for  tliis  session  of  the  Congress. 

I  shall  now  ouUliie  each  of  these  pro- 
posals in  more  detail. 

SDPI-tXMJiMTATION  TOP.  TBX  WOeKlNC  TOOS 

In  his  staument  of  June  10,  1970, 
President  Nixon  indicated  that  one  of  the 
four  fundamental  principles  upon  which 
the  Family  Assistance  Act  is  based  Is 
"equity  to  provide  assistance  to  working 
poor  f  amilleB." 

The  Family  Assistance  Act  quite  com- 
mendably  meeU  this  objective  lu  part  by 
making  the  working  poor— famUles 
headed  by  full-time  working  males,  but 
whose  incomes  are  below  the  poverty 
line— eligible  lor  the  basic  $1,600  Federal 
cash  payment  for  a  family  of  four. 

However,  under  the  administration's 
original  proposal  and  under  the  Rlbicoff- 
Bennett   amendment   as   well,   working 
poor  families  would  not  be  eligible  for 
the     supplemenury     payments     which 
States  will  be  required  to  maintain  with 
Federal  assistance  under  the  act.  The 
proposal  requires  States  to  supplement 
the  $1,600  payment  by  an  amount  provid- 
ing a  total  Federal-Stale  benefit  payment 
no  less  than  the  maximum  amount — up 
to  the  poverty  level— which  that  family 
would  have  received  In  tnat  State  in  No- 
i:         vember  1970.  The  bill  provides  that  the 
3  '      Federal  Government  pay  30  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  supplemental  payments. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  on  July  21,  1970, 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Elliot  Richardson  noted  three  im- 
deslrable  consequences  ot  the  exclusion  ot 
the  working  poor  under  the  current  aid  to 
famUies   with  dependent  children  pro- 
gram. He  noted  that: 

First,  the  exclusion  constitutes  a  basic 
Inequity,  since  working  poor  families 
may  have  financial  need  equal  to  that  of 
families  In  which  there  is  no  fuU-time 
working  male,  yet  they  are  unable  to  re- 
ceive Federal  public  assistance  under 
current  law.  As  the  Secretary  noted: 

This  unwise  and  unjust  public  policy  has 
had  predictable  results  In  terms  of  soclsl  ten- 
sions First,  sn  understandable  discontent 
has  been  generated  among  those  who  are  ex- 
cluded and  who  see  others  no  worse  off  than 
they  being  assisted.  Second,  ominous  rsclal 
overtones  have  developed  since  cturent  AFIX; 
recipients — those  who  are  helped — are  about 
BO  percent  nonwhlte.  while  the  working 
pour— those  who  are  excluded— are  about 
70  percent  white.  This  country  can  no  long- 
er afford  to  have  one  of  Its  most  Important 
and  needed  anU-poverty  eaoru  viewed  by 
many  of  Its  citlxens  as  a  divisive,  unfair  and 
arbitrary  (allure.  Such  a  view  does  not  help 
to  bring  us  together,  does  not  promote  under- 
standing lunoug  people,  and  does  not  help  to 
restore  public  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of 
social  policies. 

Second,  he  pointed  out  that  the  exclu- 
sion produces  an  Incentive  for  male 
heads  of  households  to  work  less,  rather 
»»«ii  more.  He  noted  that  the  current 


welfare  program  Includes,  in  a  number 
of  States,  tlie  "AFDC  unemployed 
lathers "  program  under  which  families 
headed  by  a  father  working  no  more  than 
30  hours  per  week — or  for  35  hoturs,  at 
each  State's  option— are  eligible.  Thus  a 
father  who  is  on  welfare  is  better  off  If 
he  works  no  more  than  30  hours  a  week. 
If  he  works  more  than  that,  he  Is  sud- 
denly no  longer  "unemployed"  and  he 
loses  assistance. 

Third,  be  noted  that  the  exclusion  of 
the  working  poor  has  provided  encour- 
agement for  families  to  dissolve  or  for 
couples  never  to  marry.  In  situations  In 
which  a  full  time  worklngman  is  not 
making  as  much  as  the  mother  of  his 
children  could  receive  In  welfare  bene- 
fits, the  couple  Is  financially  better  off 
if  the  man  leaves  home.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  statistics  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, it  is  estimated  that  more  than  18 
percent  of  the  fathers  of  families  cur- 
rently on  AFDC  are  "absent  from  the 
home"  by  reason  of  desertion. 

Mr.  President,  these  considerations 
cited  by  the  Secretary  which  have 
prompted  the  administration  to  Include 
the  "working  poor"  under  the  basic  Fed- 
eral payment  apply  equally  in  reepect  to 
the  supplemental  payments. 

As  I  noted,  under  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Act.  the  States  are  required  to  sup- 
plement up  to  the  level  provided  in  No- 
vember 1970. 

The  result  of  this  requirement  wiU  be 
that  m  more  than  35  States  at  least  »400 
for  a  family  of  four  will  be  added  to  the 
$1,600  Federal  payment  and  In  22  of 
those  States  an  additional  $900  will  be 
provided  for  a  family  of  four. 

As  a  result,  a  male  headed  family  will 
be  better  off  if  he  leaves  his  family  since 
the  mother  of  his  children  would  be 
eligible  to  receive  the  supplemental  pay- 
ment but  he  would  not. 

The  fact  Is  however,  that  under  the 
Rlbicoff-Bennett  proposal— as  under  the 
House  bill— the  States  would  be  required 
to  include  the  AFDC-UP  programr-wlU» 
30  percent  Federal  sharing  therein— af- 
fordinn  limited  assistance  to  a  male 
headed  family  If  he  works  no  more  than 
30  hours — and  In  some  cases  35  hours  per 

If  he  works  more  hours  than  that  and 
remains  In  the  home,  then  his  family 
is  no  longer  eligible  for  assistance. 

Mr.  President,  the  result  Is  that  under 
the  Rlbicoff-Bennett  proposal— we  will 
be  perpetuating  a  disincentive  to  work. 
In  fact,  a  "notch"  is  created.  For  ex- 
ample. In  a  State  having  an  Income 
standard  of  $2,500  for  a  family  of  four  a 
male  head  of  a  household  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  a  total  Federal-State  payment  of 
$3  673  U  he  worked  under  30  hours,  but 
S3!624  or  $49  less  if  he  worked  40  hours. 
Unless  the  amendment  which  I  have  pro- 
posed, the  same  male  head  would  t)e  eli- 
gible for  $4,088.  providing  a  greater  In- 
centive to  work. 

The  proposed  amendment  permits  mm 
to  work  full  time  and  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive both  family  assistance  and  supple- 
mental payments  at  the  levels  accorded 
to  a  female  headed  family. 
Mr.  President,  the  administration  has 


recognized  this  "notch"  problem.  When 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance  pointed  out  during  the  hearings 
that  continuation  of  the  AFIX>-UP  pro- 
gram without  Including  the  working 
poor,  would  effect  a  work  disincentive 
and  represented  a  basic  mequity.  Secre- 
tary Richardson  Indicated  that  the  ad- 
ministration would  elltnuiate  the  prob- 
lem by  eliminating  the  coverage  of  the 
AFDC-UP  program  under  tlie  bill.  How- 
ever, recognition  of  the  need  to  provide 
some  assistance  to  male  headed  families 
has  forced  reinstatement  of  the  AFDC- 
UP  programs,  which  the  administraUon 
again  now  supports. 

Mr.  President,  when  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson appeared  he  indicated  cost  as  his 
main  objection  to  including  the  working 
poor  in  the  supplemental.  He  estimated 
a  total  net  cost  of  $1  billion  ba^ed 
on  an  estimate  that  approximately  1.- 
861,300  families  would  become  eligible 
for  such  assistance. 

However,  actual  experience  strongly 
suggests  that  the  estimates  made  by  the 
Department  are  greatly  Inflated. 

As  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of  New  York 
noted  In  his  testimony  of  August  24. 1970, 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance— based  upon  a  study  of  the  work- 
ing poor  programs  conducted  In  New 
York  City— we  can  expect  that  only  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  eligible 
working  poor  families  can  be  expected  to 
claim  benefits.  The  mayor  noted  that  the 
participation  rates  In  the  other  States 
which  have  working  poor  programs — 
Pennsylvania.  Massachusetts,  Illinois, 
New  Jersey,  and  Rhode  Island— are  even 
lower. 

Accordingly.  It  is  reasonable  to  project 
a  net  cost  of  no  more  than  $400  million 
under  this  amendment 

Mr.  President,  while  we  would  be  in- 
creasing eligibility  under  this  amend- 
ment we  would  be  Including  a  group 
which  'vould  soon  work  its  way  off  the 
welfare  rolls. 

As  noted  by  Assistant  Secretory  of 
Labor  Jerome  M.  Rosow  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  March  30,  1970: 

One  fact  to  bear  In  mind  about  the  work- 
ing poor  li  that  they  are  not  likely  to  become 
long-term  recipients  ot  assistance  payments. 
Because  of  rUUag  wage  scales  due  to  m- 
creased  productivity,  about  300.000  of  the 
working  poor  rise  above  the  poverty  ime  each 
year.  Dpgradlng  efforu  on  the  part  of  the 
manpower  agency  will  Increase  this  move- 
ment to  self -efficiency. 


With  respect  to  tlie  ability  of  the 
States  to  assume  any  additional  costs 
arising  from  the  inclusion  ot  the  working 
poor.  I  wish  to  jxiint  out  that  the  amend- 
ment provides  for  a  full  Federal  asssump- 
Uon  ot  the  costs  ot  mcludlng  the  working 
poor.  ^. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  this  particu- 
lar amendment  to  be  of  especially  high 
priority  because  It  attempts  to  deal  with 
one  feature  of  the  proposed  Family 
Assistance  Act  wWch  is  completely  in- 
nimical  to  the  stated  objectives  of  the 
act:  providing  incentives  to  work,  eqiut- 
ably  including  the  working  poor,  treating 
male  and  female  families  alike,  and 
strengthening  family  stability. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  deal  with  so  clear  an  Inequity.  It 
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seems  to  me  to  be  highly  questionable  to 
provide  90  many  work  requirement*  in 
this  bill  on  the  one  band,  and  yet  fail  to 
go  all  the  way  in  providing  work  incea- 
Uves. 

The  poor  have  a  tremendous  pride  and 
dignity  and  really  want  to  do  everything 
they  can  to  avoid  a  wellare  existence. 
However,  we  must  design  a  structure 
which  respects  that  desire. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou 
at  this  point  the  text  of  my  amendment 
together  with  a  statement  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  Indicating  that  there  are 
some  1.861.300  families  that  would  be 
covered  by  the  amendment  which  I  have 
proposed,  detailed  by  State,  and  a  table, 
also  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  showing 
expected  levels  of  supplementation  by 
State. 

The  PRESIDIN  J  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ai- 
Lnt).  Tlie  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table; 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
and  statement  win  be  printed  In  the  Rac- 
oiu>. 

The  amendment  (No.  1118)  la  as  fol- 
lows; 

AMxmiairr  No.  1118 
On    p«g«    M.   b«glnnlng   with    tb«    word 
"other"  on  lm«  13.  itrU«  out  all  bafors  the 
period  on  line  15. 

On  pAge  39.  lln«  17.  Inaert  "(other  than 
famlUe*  referred  to  In  pangraph  (S) )"  after 
the  word  "famlUee". 

On  page  3e.  between  llnea  3  and  3  Ineert 
the  following : 

-(a)  The  Secretary  ihall  pay  to  any  State 
which  baa  In  effect  an  agreement  under  thle 
part,  for  each  ftacal  year,  an  amount  equal 
to  100  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  ex- 
pended during  such  year  pursuant  to  Its 
agreement  as  gupplementary  payments  to 
families  In  which  txjth  parents  of  the  child 
or  chUdren  are  praaent,  neither  parent  la  In- 
capacitated, and  the  male  parent  la  not  un- 
employed, not  counting  so  much  of  the 
supplementary  payment  made  to  any  fam- 
ily as  exceeds  the  amount  by  which  (with 
respect  to  the  period  InTolved)  — 

"(Al  the  family  ssalstance  benefit  pay- 
able to  such  family  under  part  D.  plus  any 
Income  of  such  family  (earned  or  unearned) 
not  disregarded  In  determining  the  amount 
of  such  supplementary  payment,  is  leaa  than 
"(B)  the  applicable  poverty  level  aa  pro- 
mulgatad  and  In  effect  under  subaecUon 
(c)." 

On  page  3<,  Une  9.  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
Insart  In  lieu  thetaof  "(8)". 

The  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Javns,  is 
as  follows: 

woniurii:  roo«  F«iu£s  eucible  foi  f«i«ly  assist- 
ance SV  STATE.  1171 
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South    CarolUia 0 

South    Dakota.. *1,713 

Tennessee    — —  0 

Tuaa    178 

Utah   738 

Vermont  1.858 

Virginia    1.345 

Washington    3.353 
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Wisconsin    770 

Wyoming  800 
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Alabama  . 
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Arixona **3 

Arkansas 0 
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Delawara 188 

Dlatnot  of  Columbia 1.837 

Florida  - * 

Georgia " 
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Iowa 1.815 
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Oregon   1,087 

Pvuiaylvaoia    8.013 

1,480 


>  Under  HJL  16311  as  amended  June  1070. 
Based  on  April  1870  ATDC  payment  levels 

Source:  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

dxveijopmental  child  caxx 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  second  amendment  to  the  Rlblcolf- 
Bcnnett  proposed  Family  Assistance  Act 
(amendment  No.  1097  to  H.R.  17550) . 

The  purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to 
write  into  the  child  care  provision  of  the 
Family  Assistance  Act  a  clear  statement 
that  the  service:-  will  respect  the  develop- 
mental needs  of  the  chUd  as  well  as  the 
economic  needs  of  the  parent. 

Under  the  Family  Assistance  Act,  100 
percent  Federal  financing  will  be  made 
available  through  grants  to  any  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agency  or  organization 
for  the  costs  of  projects  for  the  provision 
of  child  care  to  enable  Individuals  regis- 
tered under  the  act  and  individuals  likely 
to  become  eligible  for  benefits  under  the 
act  to  undertake  or  continue  manpower 
training  or  employment. 

The  administration's  plans  call  for  the 
expenditure  of  $386  million  for  this  pur- 
pose for  the  1st  year  of  operation;  It  is 
estimated  that  300.000  school  age  chU- 
dren would  be  able  to  receive  services 
after  school,  and  during  the  summer 
months  and  that  150,000  preschool  chil- 
dren could  receive  full  day  services. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  April  20.  1970,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  Robert  Fiiich.  affirmed  that: 

We  know  that  the  chUd  of  poverty  needs 
far  mor«  than  custodial  care  If  developmental 
derects  are  to  be  ovarocma.  It  la  thla  type 
of  child  can  ttiat  Is  contemplated  by  the 
President's  recommendations. 

Similarly,  the  report  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  noted — 
at  page  37: 

Tour  committee  believes  that  well- 
dealgned  child  care  programs  In  addition  to 
beneflUng  parents  'ly  freeing  them  for  work 
can  also  lie  of  great  benefit  to  the  chUd  and 
can  help  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty.  Child 
care  for  the  preschool  child  shotUd  provide 
rw  child  development  through  the  provision 
of  health,  educational  and  other  neceesary 
services. 

Despite  these  statements  and  all  good 
intentions,  there  is  nothing  in  the  legis- 
lation to  express  fully  the  idea  that  In 
conducting  the  programs  under  this  part 
the  Secretary  is  to  give  at  least  equal 
priority  to  the  developmental  needs  of 
the  child  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
parents  to  engage  In  employment  and 
training.  Thus  there  remains  the  possi- 
bility that  efforts  to  provide  more  child 
care  "slots"  to  reduce  welfare  dependency 
will  prompt  the  evolution  of  an  inferior 
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custodial  system  of  child  care  for  welfare 
mothers. 

Under  paragraph  3  of  section  438,  the 
major  provlaion  for  child  care,  the  Blbl- 
con-Betmett  bill  follows  the  House  passed 
bill  In  providing : 

Such  projecu  shall  provide  for  various 
typea  of  child  care  needed  in  light  of  the  dif- 
ferent circumstances  and  needs  of  the  chil- 
dren involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  If  meeting 
needs  of  the  child  are  to  be  a  major  pur- 
pose of  child  care  under  the  act.  then  a 
stronger  statement  as  to  those  needs 
should  be  included. 

Under  the  amendment  which  I  pro- 
pose, the  following  language  would  be 
substituted  for  the  paragraph,  3.  which  I 
have  cited: 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  shall  take  such  measures  as  may  be 
neceeaary  to  assure  that  each  child  receiving 
care  under  any  project  receiving  asststanoe 
under  this  section  wUl  receive  such  educa- 
Uonal,  health.  nutrlUonal.  and  related  serv- 
ices, as  may  be  necessary  to  help  such  child 
to  achieve  his  full  potential. 

Mr.  President,  we  consider  this  Impor- 
tant legislation  at  the  very  time  that  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  has 
met  to  consider  the  means  of  advancing 
child  development  in  the  remainder  of 
20th  century.  In  the  call  of  the  confer- 
ence, the  following  objective  Is  stated: 

To  enhance  and  cherish  the  Individuality 
and  IdenUty  of  each  chUd  through  the  recog- 
nition and  encouragement  of  his  or  her  own 
development,  regardless  of  envlromnental 
conditions  or  clrctunstanoea  of  birth. 

It  would  be  ironic  If  to  this  legisla- 
tion—which is  so  geared  to  reducing  wel- 
fare dependency — we  left  open  the  pos- 
sibllitv  of  creating  a  new  generation  of 
welfare  clients  who  missed  the  develop- 
mental opportunities  of  childhood  while 
In  the  hands  of  a  custodial  child  caie 
system. 

Mr  President,  taking  the  administra- 
tion at  Its  word— which  I  do — this 
amendment  will  not  add  any  expense  to 
the  cost  of  the  child  care  provisions.  How- 
ever, if  this  step  is  not  taken,  it  may  well 
result  in  the  deferred  cost  of  future  wel- 
fare generations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AiLEH).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
Uble. 


doms  we  cherish  so  highly  in  our  Nation 
and  for  which  we  strive  daily  to  protect. 
It  Is  these  basic  individual  freedoms  that 
have  attracted  so  many  to  our  shores 
over  our  Nation's  brief  lilstory.  All  Amer- 
icans should  be  particularly  thankful  to 
be  fortunate  enough  to  live  in  a  land 
which  ascribes  such  Importance  to  In- 
dividual freedoms. 

I  believe  it  is  also  important  for  us  to 
recall  that  we  have  these  freedoms  be- 
cause these  men  who  were  Instrumental 
in  the  founding  of  our  Nation  aspired  to 
have  these  freedoms  clearly  stated  In  our 
Constitution.  Among  these  was  Qeorge 
Mason,  whom  I  single  out  today  for  par- 
ticular recognition.  Once  nearly  forgot- 
ten by  iiistory,  it  was  Mason  who  au- 
thored the  Virginia  declaration  of  rights, 
and  It  was  this  significant  work  which 
later  served  as  a  model  for  the  Bill  of 
Rights  as  we  know  it  today. 

To  Oeorge  Mason,  and  to  all  our 
Founding  Fathers,  we  owe  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude. We  can  pay  this  debt  through 
dally  work  to  protect  our  individual  free- 
doms and  to  use  them  Justly. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  POREION  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT  OF  1961— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMKNDUENT    NO.    1  ISO 

Mr.  GRAVEL  proposed  an  amendment 
to  thi?  bill  (HJl.  19911)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


THE    HUMAN    DIMENSION    IN    SOIL 
CONSERVATTON 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE  MASON 
ON  BILL  OP  RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr  TOWKR.  Mr.  President,  today  Is 
recognized  as  BUI  of  Rights  Day.  The 
first  10  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
make  up  the  basis  for  the  Individual  free- 


Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  very 
often  we  think  of  the  magnificent  work 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts  in  terms  of  acres  of  land  saved, 
watersheds  drained,  or  other  resources 
protected. 

All  of  these  rather  cold  figures  are  im- 
portant to  judge  the  continuing  progress 
of  our  sofl  conservation  efforts.  But,  soU 
conservation  is  not  all  numbers  on  a 
page,  it  has  a  very  human  dimension. 
The  National  Association  of  Conserva- 
tion Districts  under  the  leadership  of  Its 
current  president.  John  8.  WUder  of 
Tennessee  and  those  who  lead  In  the 
States  such  as  John  W.  York,  the  New 
Hampshire  president  of  Exeter.  NJH.. 
works  hard  to  see  that  the  human  di- 
mension is  not  forgotten. 

The  most  recent  edition  of  the  ■Tues- 
day Letter."  the  excellent  voice  of  the 
national  association,  has  an  able  recita- 
tion of  the  continued  need  to  relate  the 
human  needs  to  the  conservatlan  needs. 
The  article  was  written  by  Layle  Bauer 
of  Kansas,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  na- 
tional association. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  reprinted  in  the  Rxcoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoai). 
as  follows : 
DisTUcn  Naan  To  Oaiairr  TKna  PaoaaaMa 

TOWAXD  PlOFLX  AND  THS  QOALITT  OF  IJFE 

That's  the  message  Lyle  Bauer  of  Harper. 
Kana.,  NACD  Treasurer,  has  boen  carrying  to 
conservation  district  leaders  around  the 
eotmtry.  It's  an  Important  message  that  de- 
servea  wide  attention,  and  the  major  points 
are  reproduced  iielow. 
coNaiavATioN  otsrarcTa  and  Tax  xnnaoNiiaNT 

In  connection  with  every  acUon  and  ac- 
tivity contemplated  by  the  district.  It  seams 
to  me  each  district  oOelal  ought  to  aak 
himself  this  question: 

What  wlU  It  do  for  the  quality  of  Uvlng— 
not  only  In  my  district,  but  In  my  secUon 
of  the  country? 

I  would  suggest  fnrtjjer  that  9«  need  to  re- 


examine the  long-range  programs  of  our  dis- 
tricts and  revise  them  with  a  new  dimension 
m  mind.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  districts  are 
really  going  to  serve  their  communities 
during  the  rest  of  this  century,  district 
leaders  need  to  shape  their  goals  and  their 
work  deUberately  toward  thoae  resource  ac- 
tivities wlilch  will  clearly  Improve  the 
quality  of  living  In  tlielr  communities. 

TTie  new  dimensicm  in  district  atatn  U  tht 
Tluman  dimension.  It  means  acting  with  the 
well-t)elng  of  people  In  mind  instead  of  oper- 
ating primarily  for  the  protection  of  re- 
Bourcee.  It  means  thinking  In  t&ma  of  the 
long-range  needs  and  benefit*  of  the  whole 
cotmnxinity  rather  than  In  terms  of  individ- 
ual farms  and  wateraheds. 

Let's  look  at  some  of  the  waya  dlsmct 
leaders  can  contribute  either  through  the 
appUcatlon  of  their  own  know-how,  or  by 
bringing  to  bear  the  expertise  of  agencies 
cooperating  with   districts,  or  both 

I.  DUtricts  am  helj)  In  tTie  control  o/  IM- 
ter  pollution  that  has  Ita  sources  m  the  ero- 
sion process,  whether  the  erosion  takes  place 
on  farmlands,  construction  sites,  roadsides, 
strip  mines,  or  stream  banks.  Sediments  pro- 
duced by  eioelon  are  the  moet  extensive  pol- 
lutants of  surface  watetvheds. 

3.  Districia  can  help  in  controtUng  voter 
pollution  that  has  Its  sources  In  runoff  from 
feedlota  and  farmlands — runoff  that  carries 
animal  wastes  as  well  as  a  variety  of  chemi- 
cals Including  pestlddee.  herbicides.  Insecti- 
cides, and  fertUtaera. 

3.  Distncti  can  help  in  fTie  control  of  air 
pollution  that  has  Its  sources  in  sou  blowing 
(dust  storms)  or  In  the  malodorous  fumes 
sometimes  generated  In  farming  or  Uveatodt 
operations. 

4.  Districts  can  help  with  beautification 
through  healing  work  on  ugly  landscapes; 
through  planting  programs  of  attractive 
trees,  shrubs,  and  grasses:  through  the  Iden- 
tification and  protection  of  partlculariy 
scenic  streams  and  vistas:  through  roadside 
beautlBcatlon  projects;  and  In  doiens  of 
other  ways.  

5  IXjfTfctj  cm  Tielp  idth  the  development 
0/  recreofional  /odlities— through  coopera- 
tion wits  private  landowners  In  establishing 
fishing,  swimming,  boating.  hlMng.  riding, 
picnicking  and  other  recreaUonal  attractions. 
The  district  can  help  also  In  connection  with 
the  development  and  management  of  such 
pubUc  recreational  faculties  as  locai  parks. 
town  forests,  camp  grounds,  nature  oalla. 
and  lakes. 

e  DlstTicfs  can  Ticlp  inllft  the  protection 
and  preservation  of  unique  areas  that  may 
be  threatened  by  neglect,  commercial  ex- 
ploitation, erosion,  or  poUutlon.  These  areas 
may  Include  stream  and  lake  shores,  estu- 
aries, historic  sites.  Irreplaceable  sections  of 
Cnaas  I  farmland,  waterfowl  breeding  grounds, 
or  unusual  stands  of  timber. 

7  DUtrlcls  can  help  with  toUd  waste  dis- 
posal through  the  Identification  of  sites  suit- 
able for  use  as  saiUtary  landfills. 

8  Dttlrtcis  con  help  with  u>aste  land  use. 
eoninj.  and  resource  development  by  calling 
in  experts  on  solU.  forastt,  water,  fish,  wlld- 
Ule.  recreation.  aducaUon.  eeonomlca.  and 
planning. 


THE  PRESIDENTS  STATE  OF  THE 
ECONOMY  REVIEW 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  said  and  written  about  President 
Nixon's  recent  stote  of  the  economy 
review. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has 
editorialised  on  this  presenatlon.  It  Is 
another  Interesting  point  of  view  that 
warrants  consideration.  I  commend  this 
to  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  It  be  printed  In  the  Rtcotn. 
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There  being  no  cbjection,  the  editorial 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricohd, 
as  follows: 

Orrrnfo  Amu  th«  Ecoromt 

The  cose  Is  buUdlng  lor  the  United  States 
to  adopt  &  more  activist  Incomee.  or  wage- 
price  policy. 

Last  Friday  PrMldent  Ntxon  took  two  wel- 
come Bteps  In  that  direction.  He  announced 
ihat  oU  Import  quolAS  would  be  relaxed,  In 
an  attempt  to  moderate  oil  prices  by  increas- 
ing the  domestic  supply.  And  he  warned  that 
tht  goremment  might  get  tough  with  the 
wage-price  spiral  In  the  conotructlon  indus- 
try by  limiting  wages  In  government  con- 
tracts. 

Then  on  Monday.  Federal  Reserve  Board 
chief  Arthur  Burns  went  the  President  one 
bftter  and  Listed  a  number  of  apeclflc  steps 
the  government  might  take  to  dampen  infla- 
tion. Heading  the  list  were  the  formation  ot 
a  wage-prtce  review  board  with  strong  In- 
vestigatory but  not  enforcement  powers. 

Both  men  gave  a  statc-of -the -economy  re- 
view that  was  alike  In  many  respects.  Both 
praised  progress  to  date  in  sobering  up  the 
economy.  Mr.  Bums,  for  example,  dwelt  on 
the  ending  of  the  heady  speculative  stock 
market  during  the  previous  administration. 
when  In  1967  and  1&68  average  Big  Board 
■tock  prices  rose  40  percent,  while  earnings 
rose  only  13  percent.  And  he  talked  about 
thft  Tlrtuea  of  the  new  cost-cutting  psychol- 
ogy, which  hM  helped  boost  productivity  to 
a  5  per&ent  rate  at  present. 

Th;s  Is  con&cr^atlve  business  talk,  of  course. 
It  re^ecu  an  economic  outlook  most  com- 
fortable with  moderation  and  restraint  It  Is 
what  one  would  expect  of  the  President  and 
his  friend  and  former  adviser,  Mr.  Burns, 
who  like  to  talk  of  letting  the  "market  place" 
correct  Itself. 

And  yet.  Mr.  Bums  as  well  as  many  liberal 
economists  are  deeply  concerned  that,  even 
though  the  economy  has  been  sobered  Into 
recession,  the  inOatlonary  pressures  of  rising 
wages  are  not  slackening  The  average  wage 
rate  Increase  this  year  has  been  about  7  per- 
cent, the  same  as  last  year.  Major  settlements 
this  fall  have  run  about  10  percent. 

Mr.  Bums  looks  northward  to  Canada, 
where  steadily  worsening  unemployment 
(now  over  6.5  percent)  has  not  cut  bock 
wage  trends,  for  a  sign  that  the  tradltlunat 
Idea  of  getting  an  economy  into  line  by 
stiintlng  business  growtti  and  Increasing  un- 
employment may  no  longer  work. 

Mr.  Burns  Is  afratd  that  the  new  expui- 
slon&ry  drive  the  President  has  announced 
(and  which  Mr.  Bums  has  said  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  will  go  along  wlthl  might  undo 
the  moderate  business  psychology  won  In  the 
past  two  yean,  without  stemming  Inflation. 
unless  a  stronger  Incomes  policy  Is  adopted. 
We  hope  Mr.  Bums  may  be  publicly  pre- 
paring the  way  for  future  presidential 
nctlons. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEWS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  last 
Thursday  night  the  President  held  what 
I  am  sure  the  press  uill  say  was  a  rela- 
tively rare  press  conference. 

That  preos  conference  proved  several 
things.  First  of  aii  it  proved  that  press 
conJerences  can  develop  nev-.'i  of  real  im- 
portance. The  President  did,  indeed, 
make  new.s. 

Second,  it  proved  that  the  President 
does  not  fear  the  pre&5.  Third,  it  proved 
that  the  press,  like  the  law,  can  some- 
times  be  "an  ass,"  as  Mr.  Bumble  cncc 
nDted. 

As  a  result  of  these  things,  both  sides 
perhaps  made  their  point*.   The  press 


side,  that  the  President  should  hold  more 
press  conferences,  appeare  valid  larRcly 
becRUse  of  his  superb  performance.  But 
those  who  fee!  the  prew  is  bia.sed  against 
rhe  President  can  also  make  that  point. 
because  there  were  clearly  some  ques- 
tions asked,  not  for  the  purpose  of  galn- 
in^;  information  but  for  the  purposes  of 
embarrassing  or  putting  on  the  spot. 

For  instance.  Mr.  President,  what 
falrmlnded  person  would  really  expect 
the  PrcsldeiU  to  aa^twer  the  following 
questions: 

Mr.  President,  as  a  lawyer  and  as  his  Im- 
mediate superior,  do  you  approve  of  the  fol- 
lowing actions  of  F.B.I.  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover?  One  accusation  which  has  been 
made  public — accusing  two  men  of  conspir- 
ing to  kidnap  Government  GflflciAl.^  and/or 
blow  up  Government  buildings  as  an  antiwar 
action  b*fore  any  formal  charges  had  been 
made  and  a  trial  could  be  arranged  for  th:;se 
gentlemen  And  continuing  to  call  the  late 
Martm  Luther  King  a  Mar.  Do  you  approve  of 
those  actions? 

Mr.  President,  at  a  previous  news  confer- 
ence you  satd  that  what  happened  at  Mylai 
w?.s  a  masaacre.  On  another  occasion,  you 
said  that  Charles  Ma-.JMn  Is  guUty.  On  an- 
other occasion  von  mentioned  Angela  DavLs 
by  name  and  then  said  that  those  responsible 
lor  such  act*  of  terror  wlU  he  brought  to 
Justice.  My  question  concerns  the  problem  of 
pretrial  publicity  and  the  fact  that  it  could 
JeopardUw  a  defendant's  right  at  a  trial.  How 
do  you  reconcile  you;-  comments  with  your 
status  as  a  laityer? 

Mr.  President,  In  the  light  of  the  flrlng  of 
Secretary  H'.ckel  and  the  Go-rdell  case.  co:!!d 
y.->u  tell  us  how  much  dissent  you  will  t^I- 
erite  In  your  Administration  and  In  the 
Republican  Party?" 

These  are  .^ust  plain  silly  questions.  In 
didition.  seme  others  ccme  pretty  close. 
Tliere  is.  It  seems,  a  great  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  press  to  get  the  President  to 
confess,  to  admit  error.  For  instance, 
these  questions  were  asked: 

Mr.  President,  another  queatlon  about  con- 
fldenco.  U  I  may.  Involving  you.  There  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  In  some  quarters,  not  Just 
:!mong  blacks  and  students  but  also  among 
some  cf  your  natural  Republican  allies,  some 
vn-.er^,  and,  certilnly.  as  you  may  have  no- 
ticed, STme  columnlPts.  that  you  have  yet  to 
convey  a  sufflctently  sharp  and  clear  sense 
of  direction,  vision  and  leadership  on  many 
matters  to  end  the  divisions  In  this  country 
as  you  said  you  hoped  to  do  two  years  ago 
and  as  your  own  Scranton  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest  has  urged  you  to  do.  Do  you 
recognlre  this  an  a  problem  for  yourself  and 
for  the  country  and.  If  so.  what  can  you  do 
about  It  and  what  wUl  you  do  about  It?" 

With  unemployment  and  Inflation  rlalag, 
do  you  think  it's  fair  to  say  that  your  eco- 
nomic policies  have  not  worked,  and  do  you 
pHn  pny  quick  changes? 

Mr.  President,  bsck  to  the  economy  for  a 
moment.  At  your  first  news  conference,  you 
ruled  out  exhorting,  to  use  your  word,  labor 
and  management  to  follow  certain  guide- 
lines, saying  that  they  would  follow  their 
orgtinlzatlon's  desires  In  any  ca*«.  Now.  since 
then,  you've  taken  some  small  steps  toward 
bringing  Presidential  Influence  to  bew  on 
wages  and  prices  through  the  inRatlon  alert 
and  the  steps  you  took  the  other  night  In 
your  N.A-M.  speech.  In  the  light  of  that,  do 
you  consider  your  initial  remarks  about 
wage-prloe  guidelines  a  mistake  in  controlling 
Inflation? 

Other  questionfi,  I  think,  were  un- 
doubtedly designed  primarily  to  put  the 
President  on  the  spot,  not  to  eHclt  In- 
formation. 


Now.  I  will  grant  that  if  the  President 
is  not  prepared  for  this  kind  of  approach, 
he  should  not  call  a  press  conference. 

But  the  question  is.  Is  it  the  duty  of 
the  press  to  try  to  put  the  President  on 
the  spot  or  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  press  to 
seek  valid  information  ao  that  It  can 
inform  the  people? 

Last  Tuesday  morning  a  group  of 
about  25  White  House  reporters  met  os- 
tensibly to  see  how  they  could  Bet  the 
President  to  agree  to  hold  more  press 
conferences,  and  also  to  see  If  they  could 
make  the  press  conferences  more  mean- 
ingful. 

What  appears  to  have  come  out  of  that 
meeting,  however,  is  a  further  determin- 
ation by  some  members  of  the  press  to 
seek  to  embarrass  the  President  with 
loaded  questions  and  questions  that 
really  do  not  deserve  reply. 

This  kind  of  mass  Journalistic  plotting 
would  really  seem  to  be  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  members  of  the  Washing, 
ton  press  corps,  and  I.  frankly,  am 
shocked  by  it. 

Doing  a  job  on  the  President  surely  Is 
not  the  way  to  meet  one's  responsibilities 
to  the  public. 

Finally,  I  .should  like  to  make  a  point 
in  defense  of  the  President's  decision  not 
to  hold  as  many  press  conferences  as 
the  press  would  like. 

For  the  press,  a  press  conference  la  a 
cheap  way  to  get  a  story.  It  takes  no 
digging  and  maytw  does  not  even  take 
the  energy  to  think  up  a  significant  ques- 
tion. 

But  for  the  President  it  Is  an  exercise 
in  mental  g^'mnastlcs.  He  must  be  pre- 
pared for  a  wide  range  of  questions  on 
every  conceivable  subject,  relevant  and 
irrelevant.  He  must  spend  the  better  part 
of  a  day  boning  up  on  facts  and  even 
then  there  Is  no  way  to  know  them  all. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  couch  his  replies 
in  .-^uch  a  way  that  they  do  not  em- 
barrass the  Nation,  the  President's  party 
or  himself. 

If  once  you  put  your  foot  In  your 
mouth  at  such  a  press  conference,  the 
press  never  lets  you  take  It  out.  Finally, 
the  President  has  no  right  to  eicpect 
fortliright,  honest  questions:  he  must  be 
prepared  for  the  curves  and  the  spltballs 
as  well  as  the  slow,  fast  ones. 

I  ask.  do  we  really  want  our  President 
re^lariy  to  have  to  spend  hours  of  time 
t>onlng  up  for  press  conferences?  Is  this 
what  we  want  when  we  vote  for  a  Presi- 
dent? Do  we  regularly  wish  to  risk  na- 
tional and  internal  embarrassment  be- 
cause he  might  not  have  the  answer  to 
one  of  the  curves,  or  iKcause  his  memory 
betrays  him  for  a  second,  or  t>ecause  what 
he  says  is  misinterpreted? 

I  think  these  are  questions  that  de- 
serve serious  consideration  by  the  press 
a-id  by  the  President. 

The  right  of  the  press  to  print  the 
truth  when  It  finds  It  is  absolute.  The 
right  of  the  press  to  ask  unfair  questions 
or  to  receive  answers  to  every  question 
is  a  little  less  so. 
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security  bill,  the  administration's  pro- 
posal for  a  family  assistance  plan.  We 
will  be  con-slderini;  the  compromise  ap- 
proach Introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorri  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Bewwbtt)  . 

I  believe  It  Is  extremely  Important  to 
the  well-being  of  this  country  for  the 
Senator  to  approve  the  FAP,  and  to  have 
it  enacted.  I  want  to  make  unmistakably 
clear  my  own.  strong  support  for  the 
Rlbicofl-Bennett  plan. 

The  PAP  has  gone  through  numerous 
substantive  changes  during  Its  Journey 
through  the  House  and  through  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee.  At  various  times. 
I  had  strong  reservations  alwut  it,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  Its  potential  effect 
upon  New  Jersey. 

At  one  time  It  appeared  that  New  Jer- 
.sey  would  not  l)eneflt  from  any  lncrea.se 
in  Federal  fund.s  under  the  plan  and  very 
probably  would  have  received  less  Fed- 
eral welfare  subsidies  than  it  docs  cur- 
rently. This  was  true  because  New  Jer- 
sey has  been  a  leader  among  the  States 
in  Instituting  welfare  reforms,  and  our 
State  system  already  incorporates  many 
of  the  more  progressive  features  found 
In  the  PAP. 

Unfortunately,  many  States  have  not 
been  as  aggressive  as  New  Jersey  in  In- 
stituting new  programs  for  the  needy.  It 
has  been  clear  from  the  Inception  of  the 
FAP  that  this  plan  would  have  its  grept- 
est  impact  in  those  States  which  cur- 
rently do  the  least  in  behalf  of  their 
indigent  citizens. 
Conversely,  the  Impact  would  be  less 
*        in  States  like  New  Jersey,  which  are 


FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Vev  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  U  scheduled  to 
take  up  as  an  amendment  to  the  social 


leaders  In  this  field.  New  Jersey  is  cur 
rently  one  of  the  very  few  States  which 
provide  assistance  to  the  "working  poor" 
as  well  as  to  the  unemployed.  In  addi- 
tion. Its  level  of  assistance  Is  well  above 
the  proposed  national  minimum,  and 
New  Jersey  Is  one  of  the  States  that  al- 
ready provides  a  work  Incentive  by  per- 
mitting AFDC  recipients  to  retain  a  por- 
tion of  their  earnings.  New  Jersey  also 
has  a  requirement  for  recipients  to  accept 
suitable  work  or  training.  If  available. 

However,  I  believe  the  latest  version  of 
the  FAP  would  provide  some  relief  for 
New  Jersey.  In  that  regard,  I  wish  to 
note  that  I  received  last  Friday  a  letter 
from  New  Jersey  Gov.  William  T.  Cahlll 
urging  me  to  support  the  FAP.  I  am  con- 
fident that  Governor  Cahlll  would  not 
have  written  such  a  letter  If  he  felt  this 
plan  was  detrimental  to  our  State. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Governor  be- 
lieves, and  I  do  also,  that  the  Rlbleofl- 
Bennett  version  of  FAP  would  help  New 
Jersey  somewhat.  I  have  been  Informed 
bv  the  administration  that  it  would  pro- 
vide New  Jersey  with  $18  million  In  addi- 
tional Federal  aid  during  its  first  year  of 
operation.  It  would  be  a  very  great  Im- 
provement for  many  other  States. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  current 
welfare  system  Is  morally  and  financially 
b3nkrupt.  In  most  urban  States  that 
system  has  resulted  in  a  crisis  that  is 
threatening  to  wreck  the  finances  of 
State  governments. 

The  current  system  does  no  more  than 
to  perpetuate  the  infamous  welfare  cycle, 
keeping  an  ever-growing  numt>er  of  our 
citizens  locked  Into  perpetual  poverty  and 
dependence.  Its  costs  are  increasing  at  a 


staggering  rate,  while  It  l'  producing  less 
In  the  way  of  positive  solutions. 

During  fliical  year  1970.  the  total 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  the 
welfare  system  In  New  Jersey  came  to 
»37.4  million  more  thnn  during  fiscal 
year  1969,  and  the  number  of  welfare  re- 
cipients increa.'ied  by  33  percent.  In  the 
current  fiscal  year,  appropriations  In- 
creased by  $16  million  over  last  year,  and 
the  number  of  recipients  Is  up  by  22  per- 
cent. ..  . 
Governor  Cahlll  also  estimates  that 
next  year  appropriations  wUl  Increase 
by  $100  million,  and  the  number  of  re- 
cipients will  Increase  by  38  percent. 

These  figures  represent  a  tragic  waste 
In  both  our  public  treasure  and  In  human 
resources.  And,  behind  the  statistics  are 
the  stories  of  millions  of  meaningless  and 
miserable  lives. 

We  must  eventually  stop  the  upward 
spiral  In  caseloads  and  costs. 

We  must  break  the  welfare  cycle  that 
keeps  millions  locked  In  misery. 

We  must  Insure  the  basic  necessities 
of  life  for  every  citizen. 

And,  we  must  do  our  utmost  to  help 
every  citizen  lead  a  productive,  reward- 
ing life.  ^      _,    ^ 
Mr,  President,  the  FAP  Is  not  perfect. 
It  has  many  features  about  which  I  am 
uneasy,  such  as  the  $1.20  minimum  wage. 
It  will  not  be  an  overnight  panacea,  by 
any    means.    But,    the    plan    that   has 
emerged  after  a  year  of  careful  scrutiny 
by  the  Congress,  and  refinement  and  re- 
vision by  the  administration.  Is  at  least 
a  start  In  a  new  direction. 
PAP.  at  the  very  least,  offers  hope. 
It  offers  hope  that  every  person  In  the 
country,  regardless  of  where  he  lives,  will 
have  at  least  the  minimum  needed  to  sus- 
tain life. 

It  offers  hope  that.  In  time,  we  can  re- 
verse the  increasing  drain  on  our  local. 
State,  and  Nntlonsl  treo.-mries. 

And  it  offers  hope  that  millions  of 
Americans  who  now  face  nothing  more 
than  a  life  on  welfare,  will  eventually 
find  themselves  able  to  hold  their  heads 
up  as  productive  members  of  society. 

The  Senate  has  a  chance  to  make  the 
first  mepningful  reform  In  hundreds  of 
years  In  our  system  of  public  assistance. 
We  should  not  lose  that  chance. 


SHEEP  KINGS  IN  COW  COUNTRY 
Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 6, 1970,  an  article  entitled  "Sheep 
Kings  in  Cow  Country."  was  published 
In  Empire  magazine.  I  commend  the 
article,  written  by  Zeke  Scher,  to  the 
Senate  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  article  rccounte  the  history 
of  the  Warren  Live  Stock  Co.,  which 
was  founded  in  1883  by  Francis  E,  War- 
ren, one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
dedicated  Senators  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation. 

Senator  Warren  was  bom  In  Massa- 
chusetts in  1844  and  won  a  Medal  of 
Honor  for  his  heroism  during  the  Civil 
War.  He  came  to  Cheyenne  in  1868,  dur- 
ing the  first  year  of  the  city's  existence 
to  manage  a  mercantile  store.  He  became 
involved  in  real  estate  and  ranching.  He 
was  a  sheepman,  and  today  the  Warren 
Live  Stock  Co.  is  the  largest  sheep  oper- 
ation in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
Senator  Warren's  success  In  business 


was  only  exceeded  by  his  success  In  the 
political  arena.  He  served  as  trcnsurer 
and  then  as  Governor  of  the  Territory 
ot  W.vomlne.  In  1890,  he  was  elected  the 
first  Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Wyoming. 
Shortly  thereafter  he  resigned  to  become 
Wyoming's  first  U.S.  Senator.  He  was 
elected  to  seven  terms  in  the  Senate  and 
held  the  record  for  len-rth  of  service  in 
this  body  until  recently,  when  our  good 
friend  Carl  Hayden  surpassed  Senator 
Warren  in  this  category.  However,  his 
dedicitlon.  intelligence,  and  effective- 
ness rather  than  his  length  of  service 
remain  as  his  contribution  to  this  Iwdy 
and  the  Nation. 

Second,  I  recommend  the  article  to  the 
Senate  because  It  reflects  the  strength  of 
the  American  way  of  life.  In  1890.  as  Sen- 
ator Warren  began  his  national  career,  a 
voung  Basque  Immigrant  arrived  in  Mon- 
tana. Today  the  son  of  that  immltn-ant, 
Paul  Etchepare.  controls  the  destiny  of 
the  Warren  Live  Stock  Co. 

Paul  Etchepare  and  his  family  are 
H  fine  example  of  the  success  to  be 
earned  in  America  through  diligence 
and  hard  work.  In  1963.  the  TPL  Corp. 
purchased  Warren  Live  stock  Co.  from 
the  helrf  of  Senator  Francis  Warren. 
SInco  thnt  time.  Psul  Etchepare  has  con- 
tinued and  enhanced  the  Image  of  the 
Warren  Live  Stock  Co  ss  an  important 
part  of  the  State  of  Wyoming.  He  con- 
tributes to  the  cultural  and  community 
life  of  the  State  as  well  as  to  its  economic 
life  by  carrying  on  W  the  finest  tradi- 
tion established  by  Senator  Warren  and 
his  family. 

Mr.  President,  I  tielleve  that  all  Sen- 
rtcrs  win  be  Interested  in  and  benefited 
by  the  article.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Kicord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
PS  follows: 

SHSiF  Kings  im  Cow  CouwraT 
(By  Zelte  Bcher) 
Newspapers  tJuoughout  tbe  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Empire  on  Monday,  Nov.  S5,  IW9.  head- 
lln«]  thf  denth  In  Waihlngton,  D.C..  of  "Mr. 
Wyoming."  the  dean  or  the  VS.  Senate.  Be- 
side an  eight-column  banner  story  on  page 
one  of  The  Denver  Post  was  a  So-the-Peopie- 
May-Know  commentary  by  Editor  P.  G.  Bon- 
flli.  which  began: 

"Francis  E.  Warren,  noblest  aenator  or 
them  all.  has  been  called  for  higher  dutlea  In 
the  great  beyond  as  a  reward  of  merit  for  his 
37  years  of  mleUlgent.  honest  and  patrtoUc 
servloeii  to  hl»  state,  his  We«t  and  to  hl» 
country-"  ^  , 
Prom  1B«8  to  1929— from  territory  through 
statehood— Warren  to  a  great  extent  forged 
the  Wvomlng  that  exists  today  A  mountain, 
an  Air  Porce  Ijase.  avenues  and  schools  were 
named  for  him  The  serylces  for  "the  veteran 
of  the  rugged  pioneering  days  of  the  West 
wlio  came  to  Washington  to  serve  longer  In 
the  U.S.  than  any  man  In  history" — as  the 
national  wire  senrtcea  reported — ^were  held 
before  President  Hoover  In  the  senate  Cham- 
bers.                                                          

There  was  another  elaborate  ceremony 
with  all  military  honors — Warren  won  a  Con- 
gre.wlonal  Medal  of  Honor  for  heroism  at  the 
siege  of  Port  Hudson.  La.,  while  a  teen-age 
volunteer  In  the  Civil  War— at  the  burial  In 
Cheyenne.  Hla  aon-ln-law,  Oen.  John  J. 
Persht&g,  comjnander-ln-chlef  of  the  Ameri- 
can Expeditionary  Forces  In  Prance  during 
World  War  I.  was  among  the  mourners. 

Warren  was  a  sheepman.  That  could  shat- 
ter the  romantlo  Image  that  surrounds  a 
great  man  of  the  weet.  Decades  of  movies 
and  novela  liava  foetai*d  the  notion  that 
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harola  cattlemen  won  Uie  Wert.  Sheepmen 
vennt  suppoaed  to  be  glamorous. 

But  Warwn  rode  tlie  runge  when  sheep  far 
outnumbered  cattle  In  Wyoming.  And  to  this 
day.  despite  a  severe  retrenchment  In  sheep 


said  CoDgrett  aggravated  the  situation  by 
removing  wool  Import!  from  the  tariff  bill. 
The  Warren  wool  clip  for  1894  brought 
•  13,000.  compared  to  the  prevlooa  year's 
M&.OOO.     Meat     shipments    wonldnt    bring 


popuUtlon    Wyoming  is  the  only  state  that      enough  at  the  markets  to  pay  the  expensee 
baa  more  sheep  than  catUe  (l^  mUllon  to     of  shipping. 

"The   company  has   made   a  stout  flght. 
&nd  If  Its  line  of  credit  had  not  been  too 


14  miiuon)- 

Wwren  Elmort  SO  years  ago  began  what  la 
today  Wvomlng's  largest  sheep  operation,  the 
Warren  Ll?e  StocH  Co.  of  Cheyenne.  (It  was 
the  largest  In  h:s  time.  too.  running  newly 


rapidly  narrowed.  It  could  have  maintained 
Itaelf  until  Improved  oondlclona  carried  tt 
through."   he   said.   "But   creditors    wanted 


100.000  head  in  vhe  yean  around  1990.  The     their  money,  and  they  had  a  right  to  de- 


current  outfit  Is  about  75,000) 

Bom  in  Hinsdale.  Maas .  Jxme  20.  1844. 
Warren  seemed  destined  for  a  farming  life 
when  the  war  started  and  he  Joined  the  49th 
Massachusetts  Volunteers  at  18.  After  the  war 
he  became  a  railroader.  While  foreman  of  a 
oonatructlon  ciew  In  Iowa,  a  friend  offered 
him  the  Jot.  of  managing  a  mercantile  store 
In  a  new  rail  stop  in  the  Dakota  Territory. 

He  accepted  the  )ob  and  in  1868  arrived  in 
ihe  wild  pioneer  village  called  Cheyenne. 
Business  became  his  business,  and  be  did 
well.  Be  expanded  Into  real  estate  and  ranch- 


mand  It." 

The  receivership  lasted  17  month*,  and  the 
company  weathered  the  storm.  Newspapera 
of  that  day  frequently  injected  editorial 
comment  Into  their  news  Items,  and  the 
Cheyenne  Daily  Sun-Leader,  In  detailing  the 
dissolution  of  the  receivership,  said: 

"Without  Senator  Warren's  high  standing 
and  broad  acquaintance  Bast  as  well  as 
West,  the  company's  Indebtedness  could  not 
of  course  have  been  so  successfully  funded. 
Mr.  Warren's  signal  ability,  Integrity  and 
energy  are  well  known  In  eastern  financial 


ing.  Politics  came  naturally,  and  in  1878  he     circles  as  well  as  here  at  home,  and  hla  ef- 
'  ""     "        '       '^— *-     forts  have  therefore  been  generously  aided 


was  named  treasurer  of  the  Wyoming  Terri 
tory,  which  had  been  carved  away  from  the 
Dakota.  _^ 

A  life-long  Republican,  Warren's  fortune* 
in  the  political  ring  bounced  like  a  ball  Re- 
pubUcan  President  Arthur  appointed  him  ter- 
ritorial governor  in  1886;  Democrat  Grover 
Clevelind  re^noved  him  In  1886:  Republican 
DenjEtmin  Harrison  put  him  back  In  1889. 

The  new  state  of  Wyoming  made  Warren 
Its  Qrst  elected  governor  In  1890  but  he 
quickly  exchanged  that  title  the  same  year 
for  U.S.  senator,  winning  the  first  of  seven 
terms. 

One  of  Wyoming's  first  corporaUons  was 
formed  Oct  13.  1883.  and  Wsrren  was  the  or- 
ganizer. He  named  It  the  Warren  Uve  Stock 
Co  and  aa  chief  stockholder  elected  himself 
president.  He  managed  It  through  perhnps 
Its  roughest  times,  even  while  a  senator 

A  lengthy  printed  report  on  company  af- 
fairs annual  meeting  of  stockholders  sched- 
uled for  Jan.  8.  1885.  Assets  were  listed  at 
8491513  including  34.023  sheep.  1.908  cattle 
and  460  horses,  plus  270,868  acres  of  land 
owned  or  controlled. 

Warren's  enthusiasm  and  optimism  for 
Wyoming  shone  through: 

■  The  succeas  of  live  atock  raising  In  Wyo- 
ming is  admitted  by  all,  Wyoming  ranges  for 
winter  and  summer  pasturage  surpass  those 
of  any  state  or  territory  In  the  Union,  and 
the  facllltlea  for  employment  of  aggregated 
capital  have  been  rully  demonstrated. 

"Uve  stock  raising  la  the  safest  and  moat 
remimeraiUe  industry  now  known  to  the 
American  people.  The  Warren  Uve  Stock  Co 
has  assured  success  in  store  for  It,  Judging 
frtjm  the  experiences  of  the  past^  and  re»- 
-wnable  expectations  of  the  future." 

Warren's  appraisal  of  the  business  wa«  ac- 
curate. By  1893  the  company  lUt*d  asaete  of 
aai4.446  with  93.000  head  of  sheep.  The  com- 
pany records  of  the  period  ere  replete  with 
big  deals,  such  as  an  1889  purchase  of  35.037 
sheep  for  »29.063  from  two  ranchers  at  Wagon 
Uound.  N.M-.  with  the  sheep  being  trailed 
north  acToos  Colorado  to  Wyommg.  (Sheep- 
over  1  year  old — then  coat  atwut  61.50  each; 
lamba — under  1  year — only  60  eenta.) 

But  then  came  the  national  economic 
panic  of  1898. 

KxceptlcmAlly  well-preserved  ooropany 
minutM,  dating  from  the  artlclea  of  In- 
oorporailon.  quoted  Warren  at  a  July  13, 
18&4.  meeting  aa  saying  the  firm  wa«  "in 
need  of  funda  to  meet  maturing  obllgatlooa 
Tlth  no  cure  proapecta  of  securing  the 
same."  A  month  later  Warren  agreed  to  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  by  the  District 
Court  after  a  creditor  sued  on  a  M.600  debt. 
A  Cheyenne  newspaper  headlined  the  story: 
■'How  It  Came  About." 

Warrvn  explained  that  tn  the  one  yaar — 
1899 — the  bottom  fell  out  of  woai  and  ab«ep 
prlcM  and  tb*  oompaay  lost  g2SS.500.  B* 


uooeaa    baa    crowned    hla    persistent. 


and 

heroic  struggle. 

The  scttlamene  of  all  debts  bad  been  100 
cents  on  the  dollar.  The  fiscal  battle  was  a 
costly  but  gratifying  experience  for  the  man 
who  one  day  would  wield  vast  power  over 
U.S.  government  funds  as  chalnnan  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  and  would 
as  a  result  give  the  sparsely  settled  state  of 
Wyoming  a  national  stature  without  prece* 
dent — before  or  since. 

Afl  Qovemor  Warren  was  preparing  to  em- 
bark on  his  senatorial  career  that  summer 
of  1890,  a  17-year-oId  Basque  sbeepherder 
from  the  French  side  of  the  Pyreneea  Moun- 
tains was  riding  a  train  across  the  United 
States  to  a  job  in  Montana.  He  too  wo\ild 
have  a  role  In  the  future  of  the  Warren 
Uve  Stock  Co. 

The  traveler,  John  Etchepare,  could  speak 
no  English.  A  travel  agent  In  New  York  City 
met  him  at  the  boat,  pinned  on  a  tag  with 
directions  and  sent  him  on  hla  way  west.  He 
was  supposed  to  be  a  sheepherder  tor  a 
Frenchman  at  Deer  Lodge,  Mont.  But  on  his 
arrival  be  was  put  to  work  cutting  timber. 

He  wasn*t  a  lumberjack  for  long.  One  day 
In  the  mountains  near  Deer  Lodge  he  heard 
some  "beautiful  mu8lc">— a  distant  tinkle  of 
^bcep  bells.  Be  slammed  his  ax  Into  a  stump 
and  followed  his  ears  to  the  music.  There  he 
met  another  Basque  who  was  herding  for 
partners  Peter  Pauly  and  Charlea  B.  Wil- 
liams, a  Montana  state  senator  who  for  35 
years  was  president  of  the  Montana  Wool 
Grower?  Association.  Etchepore  Joined  them 
as  a  sheepherder  (Immigration  laws,  which 
would  now  prevent  such  hopping  around  by 
aliens,  were  som.ewhat  looser  In  the  18908). 
For  seven  years  Etchepare  worked  in  west- 
ern Montana,  saving  the  meager  sums  a 
sheepherder  received  in  those  days.  In  1897, 
with  aid  from  employer  Williams,  he  ob- 
tained a  small  band  of  sheep,  trailed  them 
fome  600  miles  to  the  Missouri  River  country 
of  northeastern  Montana  and  started  ranch- 
Ing  on  1300  acres  near  QLasgow. 

In  1903  the  "successful"  rancher  returned 
to  Pranoe  brlefiy  to  marry  bis  childhood 
sweetheart.  It  was  on  another  trip  to  vlalt 
relatives—on  Jan.  38.  1911— that  a  son.  Paul, 
was  bom  at  Ustaritz  in  the  French  Pyrenees. 
From  that  humble  beginning  In  a  small 
European  village  would  come  50  years  later 
the  president  and  owner  of  the  Warren  Uve 
Stock  Co. 

The  Etchepare  ranch  grew  to  200,000  acx«a 
and  more  than  10.000  sheep.  Toung  Paul 
graduated  from  Qlaagow  High  School  and 
enrolled  tn  Montana  State  College  In  Base- 
man. But  economic  hard  times  of  the  De- 
preealon — and  his  father's  poor  health — 
brought  him  back  to  the  ranch. 
John  Btch^jare  dlsd  In  1987.  the  raneli  was 


sold  and  Paul  went  to  Helena  to  be  secre- 
tary of  the  Montana  Wool  Growers  Associa- 
tion. He  left  m  IMl  to  he  manager  of  Deer 
Lodge  Farms,  a  purebred  BambouUlet  sheep 
operation.  Swift  &  Co.  officials  were  among 
the  owners  and  they  brought  Etchepare  to 
the  firms  agricultural  research  division  In 
Chicago. 

Paul  wanted  to  return  to  the  West  and  In 
1B4«  he  left  Swift  and  Joined  Wllklns  k  Co.. 
a  Denver  cattle  feeding,  wool  brokerage  and 
ranching  firm.  In  1948  he  helped  organise 
Western  Ranches  Co,,  heading  It  two  years, 
snd  In  1950  formed  a  partnership  with  Frank 
Kemp  Jr..  former  Colorado  legislator,  to  deal 
In  real  estate  and  livestock. 

Etchepare  vns  buUdlng  a  wide  reput*Uon 
In  the  livestock  Industry.  He  was  choesn  a 
director  of  the  Western  Wool  Handlers  As- 
sociation, and  In  1955  was  named  president 
of  the  National  Umib  Feeders  Association. 
His  expertise  on  ranch  operations  led  to  his 
selection  in  the  early  lOSOa  by  the  Warren 
family  to  appraise  the  Wyoming  company's 
holdings. 

A  short  time  after  the  appraisal  Btohepara 
hlmaelf  was  approached  as  a  possible  pur- 
chaser. The  Warrens— the  senator's  grand- 
son. Francis  Warren  IT,  was  president — 
wanted  to  sell — for  cash.  Etchepare.  perhaps 
better  than  anyone,  knew  that  the  price 
amounted  to  a  lot  of  cash,  considerably 
rjiore  than  he  had  In  hla  Denver  savings  ac- 
count. But  he  alao  knew  the  cash  asking 
price  was  a  tremendous  bargain. 

He  went  searching  for  partners  who  would 
want  to  gamble  some  $9.6  million  on  the 
334.000-acre  Warren  outfit  that  spread  over 
two  counties  In  eoutheastem  Wyoming  and 
three  In  northern  Colorado.  Kemp  chose  not 
to  Join  In  the  deal  and  the  partners  of  13 
years  dissolved  their  aasoclatlon.  Etchepaie 
found  his  "gamblers"  In  Emmett  Ellzondo  of 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  largest  sheep  opera- 
tor in  Utah  and  Colorado,  and  Michael  B. 
Furbush,  banker-attorney  then  of  Denver 
and  now  Los  Vegas.  Nev. 

The  purcbt-se  ^-as  announced  July  25. 1988, 
by  President  Warren.  The  80-year-oId  com- 
pany had  been  sold  to  a  Colorado  group 
known  as  the  TPL  Corp.,  headed  by  Etche- 
pare who  reported  plans  to  winter  85,000 
sheep. 

What  wasn't  announced  was  that  Pftul 
Etchepare,  after  16  yeais  In  Denver,  would 
pull  up  stakes  and  move  to  Wyoming.  As  a 
condition  of  their  entering  Into  the  deal. 
the  partners  Insisted  that  Etchepare  himself 
manage  the  big  aheep  bustnew. 

The  son  of  a  Basque  sheepherder  agreed 
to  try  and  fill  the  shoes  of  Senator  War- 
ren and  bis  descendants.  Uke  lis  prede- 
cessors, Etchepare  would  make  a  major  Im- 
pression on  the  cowpoke  state. 


SENATOR  HR0SKA  AJTO  THE 
PORNOGRAPHY  HEARINGS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  December  1.  1970,  pub- 
ILihed  a  column  by  Mr.  Jack  Anderson 
which  contained  several  comments  about 
the  subject  of  pornography  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska.  Ro- 
man Hrtjska.  Senator  Hruska  answered 
Mr.  Anderson's  allegations  In  detail  In 
the  CowoRBSSiONAL  Recobd  of  December 
2.  1970;  however,  t  feel  I  should  mention 
one  issue  which  Mr.  Anderson  mistakenly 
raised  concerning  the  lack  of  pornog- 
raphy hearings  by  the  Constitutional 
Rights  Subcommittee  of  which  I  am 
chairman. 

Many  pornography  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced In  the  Senate.  Two  of  them.  S. 
1705  and  S.  1706,  were  referred  to  my 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Rights: 
two.  8. 1077  andHJl.  11032,  were  referred 
to  the  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee;  and 
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Ave.  S.  2929,  S.  2930,  S.  207i.  S.  2074.  and 
8.  2878,  were  referred  to  the  Juvenile 
Delinquency  Subcommittee. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DODD) ,  chairman  of  the  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Bubcommlttee.  and  1  had  a  con- 
versation about  these  bills  last  year.  We 
decided  that  they  all  Involved  serious 
constitutional  questions  and  should  be 
the  subject  of  extensive  hearings  before 
the  subcommittees  acted  formally  on 
them.  Also,  we  decided  to  have  our  two 
subcommittees  hold  Joint  hearings  on  all 
the  bills  referred  to  our  subcommittees. 

As  Mr.  Anderson  says,  the  pornog- 
raphy hearings  were  never  held  by  the 
subcommittees,  but  there  Is  no  single 
reason  for  this.  Actually.  Senator  Dodd 
and  I  both  suggested  several  dates  and 
prepared  witness  lists,  but  we  could  never 
finally  get  together  for  a  definite  time. 
Also,  Senator  Dodd  suffered  a  heart  at- 
tack, and  he  was  running  for  re-election 
last  year.  These  factors  alone  made  tt 
difficult  enough  to  hold  Joint  hearings  be- 
cause of  the  length  of  time  he  had  to 
be  away  from  Washington.  But  even 
more  Importantly,  both  subcommittee 
staffs  were  busy  last  year  with  hearings 
and  work  on  many  different  bills  and 
subjects.  Actually,  my  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  had  to  cancel  Its 
major  Investigative  hearings  of  the  year 
on  computer  data  banks  and  privacy  be- 
cause I  had  to  be  on  the  Senate  floor 
discussing  the  equal  rights  for  women 
amendment. 

While  It  Is  true  that  Senator  Rruska 
was  a  member  of  both  of  these  subcom- 
mittees, to  my  knowledge  he  did  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  prevent  these  subcom- 
mittees from  holding  hearings  on  por- 
nography. Actually,  I  knew  Senator 
Hursiu  was  a  cosponsor  of  Senator 
Dlrksen's  bill  S.  2074.  so  I  always  assumed 
he  would  welcome  hearings.  Addi- 
tionally, my  staff  Informed  me  that  Sen- 
ator HansKA  had  Malcolm  Hawk  of  his 
.staff  to  request  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Rights  to  hold  hearings 
on  pornography.  Of  course,  the  staff 
was  not  able  to  comply  with  this  request 
because  of  the  factors  mentioned  above. 

Mr.  Anderson  says  specifically  In  his 
column  that  the  pornography  hearings 
were  held  up  at  Senator  HstrsKA's  re- 
quest. This  could  not  possibly  be  true  be- 
cause he  would  have  had  to  request  this 
of  me.  He  never  did.  Bo,  as  far  as  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  Is 
concerned.  I  am  sure  that  Mr.  Anderson 
Is  glad  to  have  the  truth  about  Senator 
Rrttsxji  and  the  pornography  hearings 
from  the  only  member  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Rights  Subcommittee  that  could 
give  It  to  him.  And  I  know  that  Mr.  An- 
derson will  want  to  correct  his  mistake 
in  a  later  column. 


BUREAUCRATS     SHOULD     FOLLOW 
LAWS,  NOT  MAKE  THEM 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  week  I  disclosed  the  shocking  failure 
of  a  Federal  hearing  examiner  to  afford 
the  State  of  Arizona  with  the  barest 
standards  of  clvUized  fairness  during  the 
course  of  a  welfare  compliance  proceed- 
ing Involving  the  welfare  payments  of 
82,000  Arizona  citizens.  There  are  nu- 


merous grounds  on  which  the  Oovem- 
ment  examiner  violated  Federal  law  and 
the  U.S.  Constitution. 

He  refused  to  consider  and  rule  upon 
the  legality  of  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  even  though  a  Federal  statute 
clearly  required  him  to  do  so.  He  did  not 
even  make  findings  on  all  material  Is- 
sues of  fact,  such  as  the  question  of  how 
many  welfare  recipients  and  how  much 
money  were  affected  by  the  Issues  in  oon- 
troversy.  Nor  did  he  state  what  might 
be  an  appropriate  means  of  enforcement 
in  the  event  his  superiors  determined 
any  sanction  was  necessary.  And  he  con- 
ducted the  entire  proceeding  under  the 
unconstitutional  guise  of  withholding 
Federal  funds  for  all  a.'pects  of  the  State 
cash  benefits  program. 

Mr.  President,  these  lapses  cast  an 
unconstitutional  and  Illegal  pallor  over 
the  entire  hearing  and  serve  as  reason 
enough  for  declaring  the  first  proceed- 
ing null  and  void.  But  compounding  this 
error  was  the  stubborn  refusal  of  the 
hearing  officer  to  apply  the  obvious  in- 
tent of  Congress  as  spelled  out  In  the  wel- 
fare law. 

Frankly.  It  Is  my  impression  that  this 
bureaucratic  offlclal  acted  as  If  Congress 
did  not  even  exist.  In  fact,  he  displayed 
what  has  become  an  all  too  prevalent 
bureaucratic  attitude  that  holds  agen- 
cies can  «Tlte  the  law  by  administrative 
flat.  It  Is  my  purpose  today  to  expose  this 
aspect  of  the  Arisona  welfare  crisis  and 
to  take  the  middle-level  bureaucracy  to 
task  for  attempting  such  a  flagrant  Inva- 
sion of  the  constitutionally  assigned 
powers  of  Congress. 

For  make  no  mistake  about  It.  What 
has  happened  in  this  instance  does  not 
Involve  merely  a  struggle  between  one 
State  and  the  Federal  Government.  This 
conflict  Is  present,  of  course,  and  the  de- 
fense of  States  rights  Is  very  much  at 
stake.  But  beyond  the  conflict  between 
Arizona  and  HEW  Is  an  equally  Impor- 
tant dimension  which  effects  each  Mem- 
ber of  this  Chamber. 

Will  we  sit  by  while  a  few  middle  man- 
agement Oovemment  employees  take  II 
upon  themselves  to  rewrite  the  laws 
passed  by  Congress?  Will  we  complacent- 
ly allow  Govenmient  workers  to  contra- 
dict and  deny  the  Intent  of  Congress  by 
Issuing  regulations  which  Implement 
their  own  policy  but  stray  from  the  true 
purposes  of  Congress? 

In  other  words,  we  must  ask  ourselves. 
"Who  really  writes  the  law?"  Are  we 
ready  to  turn  this  function  over  to  em- 
ployees of  Oovemment  agencies  or  are 
we  prepared  to  Insist  that  it  Is  Congress 
who  sets  the  policies  and  standards  which 
shall  guide  the  Qovemmenfs  programs? 

Let  me  get  down  to  specifics.  There 
are  three  Issues  remaining  in  difference 
between  Arizona  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  One  In- 
volves the  decision  of  Arizona  to  discon- 
tinue the  welfare  payments  of  recipients 
who  depart  from  Arizona  for  more  than 
3  consecutive  months.  The  second 
raises  the  question  of  whether  Congress 
Intends  the  States  to  use  "net"  Income 
or  "gro.'-.s"  income  In  calculating  the  b&se 
Incojne  of  welfare  applicants.  And  the 
third  relates  to  the  demand  by  HKW  that 


Arizona  establish  an  advisory  committee 
made  up  of  a  substantial  number  of 
people  on  weUare  and  their  representa- 
tives. 

Turning  flrstto  the  residency  issue,  we 
should  note  HEW  does  not  even  purport 
to  be  carrying  out  the  will  of  Congress. 
Rather  someone  along  the  line  set  hlm- 
seit  up  as  a  junior  Supreme  Court  by  de- 
ciding the  Constitution  demands  that 
once  a  person  qualifies  for  welfare  aid  In 
a  !;tate  he  can  continue  to  get  that  aid 
indefinitely  after  he  leaves. 

There  Is  absolutely  no  judicial  ded- 
sion  announcing  this  rule,  but  HEW  Is 
trying  to  jam  It  down  the  throat  of 
Arizona  as  if  it  Is  a  well  settled  principle 
of  law.  The  HEW  employees  claim  they 
are  responding  to  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  Shapiro  v.  Thomjaon. 
394  U.S.  618.  but  this  case  Is  not  on  point 
at  all. 

It  is  true  the  Shapiro  case  related  to 
welfare  assistance  and  the  effect  of  State 
residency  requirements  But  Shapiro  iiras 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  denial  of  bene- 
fits to  newcomers  of  a  State,  not  Indi- 
viduals who  leave  a  State. 

In  fact,  if  the  rule  of  Shapiro  would 
be  applied  according  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion HEW  gives  It,  this  ease  would  repre- 
5ent  the  strongest  reason  for  rejecting 
the  HEW  regulation  and  upholding  the 
State  one. 

What  happened  In  the  Shapiro  case  is 
that  the  Supreme  Court  held  the  denial 
of  welfare  benefits  to  residents  of  less 
than  1  year  creates  an  improper  classi- 
fication which  denies  them  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  Citizens  who  resided  in 
the  State  less  than  a  year  were  dented 
welfare  aid,  and  citizens  who  resided 
more  than  a  year  were  granted  It.  In 
the  ricw  of  the  Court,  this  classification 
penalized  the  free  movement  of  citizens 
acres';  State  lines;  and.  since  it  was  not 
shown  to  serve  any  compelling  govern- 
mental purpose,  it  was  unconstitutional. 

There  are  two  Important  aspects  of 
this  decision  which  distinguish  It  from 
the  distorted  interpretation  HEW  has 
developed.  First,  the  State  laws  consid- 
ered in  Shapiro  made  the  difference  be- 
tveen  the  ability  of  needy  families  to 
receive  any  aid  or  none  at  all.  Second, 
the  Court  repeatedly  stated  its  decision 
applied  to  "newcomers"  or  "new  resi- 
dents" who  entered  a  State.  There  was 
no  consideration  of  peoide  who  left  a 
SUte. 

With  the.'se  facts  in  mind.  It  is  appar- 
ent HEW's  administrative  "Judges"  hare 
erred  in  flip-flopping  the  Shapiro  case 
on  Its  head.  What  HEW  has  done  Is  to 
take  a  holding  designed  to  protect  newly 
arrived  citizens  and  applied  it  to  indi- 
viduals who  leave  the  State — exactly  the 
opposite  situation  from  the  one  the  ease 
was  intended  to  cover. 

To  me.  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
would  reasonably  mean  that  a  citizen 
leaving  one  State  would  become  eligible 
to  apply  for  and  receive  benefits  in  the 
new  State  he  entered.  All  he  has  to  do  is 
entertain  an  intent  to  remain  in  the 
State  he  enters.  For  someone  who  Is  ab- 
sent from  his  former  State  for  3  consecu- 
tive months,  this  should  not  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  do. 

But  Instead  of  pursuing  this  direct  and 
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common«nse  IntetpreUtion.  HEW  has 
performed  legal  "T""**"" ''y '*«'!^i?: 
tag  It  is  the  SWte  from  which  a  person 
hii  departed  that  m.ut  continue  his  pay- 
It  would  be  reasonable  to  understand 
if  HEW  was  seeking  to  persuade  the  new 
State  where  the  applicant  is  actually  liv- 
ing to  provide  benefits  lo.»"">^  But^' 
stead  HEW  is  going  after  the  SWte 
wher4  an  applicant  used  to  Uve  and  from 
which  he  h»s  been  absent  for  90  consecu- 
tive days. 

This  dhwtive  greaUy  enhances  the  op- 
portunities for  fraud  and  thereby  adds 
to  the  administrative  burdens  on  our  al- 
ready overtaxed  State  welfare  »uthor- 
Ities  If  a  person  can  easily  be  eligible  tor 
welfare  benefits  In  more  than  one  state 
at  the  same  time,  then  every  State  where 
the  Individual  holds  a  past  or  present 
connection  will  find  it  necessary  to  reg- 
ularly communicate  with  each  other  be- 
fore making  any  payment  Otherwise,  it 
will  be  Impossible  to  know  If  double  pay- 
ments are  belnc  made. 

The  need  to  safeguard  against  fraud  is 
certainly  a  compelling  State  interest, 
as  Is  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  dllu- 
Uon  of  funds  needed  for  assistance  to 
citizens  of  the  State  who  have  not  left 
and  are  wholly  unable  to  receive  bene- 
fits in  any  other  State. 

Let  us  remember.  If  HEW  is  correct  In 
it^  contention  the  Shapiro  decL<:lon  holds 
"that  durational  residence  requirements 
in  public  as.slstance  procrams  are  uncon- 
stitutional," then  persons  who  leave  Ari- 
zona will  not  lack  the  means  to  subsist. 
They  can  obtain  assistance  in  their  new 
State.  And.  so  Ion?  as  they  can  fall  back 
on  welfare  assistance  somewhere,  their 
mltlRBtlon  to  other  States  wlU  not  be 
unreasonably  Impeded. 

Thus.  If  the  Arizona  physical  presence 
.statute  is  construed  to  carry  with  It  a 
purpose  of  withholding  assl.rtance  only 
from  those  who  ran  establish  their  eli- 
gibility in  another  State,  it  can  In  no 
way  run  afoul  of  the  Supreme  Courts 
ruling  Similarly,  the  statute  might  be 
construed  to  discontinue  as.-sistance  only 
to  persons  who  have  actuaUy  lost  their 
residence  In  Arizona. 

Accordlnfrly.   there   are  at  least  two 
grounds  on  which  the  Arizona  statute 
can  be  found  to  be  perfectly  compatible 
with  the  Constitution  and  welfare  law. 
In  the  first  place,  the  courts  have  never 
ruled    on    the    question    of    Individuals 
moving  out  of  a  State:  and  until  they 
do  no  one  can  state  with  certainty  how 
the  jufflclary  will  detennlne  the  matter^ 
For  a  bureaucrat  to  put  the  State  of 
Arizona  at  the  mercy  of  his  own  con- 
strtiction   of   Judicial  law  is  downright 
mon^trou.'!.  and  IhLs  issue  could  well  be 
dropped  by  the  Oovemment.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  even  If  the  Supreme  Court 
does  mean  for  the  same  test  to  apply  W 
a  law  affecting  absent  claimants  as  It 
does  to  one  affecting  newcomers,  it  would 
be  simple  to  constnie  the  statute  In  a 
constitutionally  permissible  manner  by 
llmlttng  Ite  scope  to  persons  who  can 
receive  aid  in  another  State  or  who  have 
became  a  resident  of  another  State. 

This  brings  me  to  the  remaining  two 
issues    Once  again.  I  must  protest  the 


tortured  logic  of  the  Oovemmenfs  posl 

*Take  the  controversy  over  the  correct 
test  to  use  in  determining  the  actual 
need  of  welfare  applicants.  Here  we  have 
a  set  of  regulations  which  solely  affects 
tmployed^rsoa..  But   the  differences 
between  them  hide  one  of  the  most  basic 
questions  of  philosophy  surrounding  tne 
whole  welfare  program— are  we  ever  to 
help  people  off  welfare  or  is  the  system 
designed  to  prepetuate  a  lifetime  of  re- 
liance on  public  aid?  j„ij. 
HEW  claims  the  proper  way  to  decide 
whether  an  employed  person  Is  »'»"  ^ 
need  of  public  assistance  Is  to  first  de- 
duct the  Federal   allowances  from  h^ 
■CTOss-  income  and  then  to  deduct  Ws 
work    expenses.    Arizona    contends    Ws 
•nef  inrome  fhould  be  calculated  before 
deducting  the  Federal  disregards.  The 
wdfare  act  itself  says  the  State  shall 
make    the     Federal     deductions     from 
"earned"  income.                         ,._„,,.«. 
Who  is  right  in  this  strange  linguistic 
contest?  Well.  I  believe  there  is  no  quK- 
tion  but  that  the  State  is  correctly  in- 
terpreting Federal  law. 

Here  Is  whv.  If  we  use  the  .sequenceof 
deductions  put  forth  by  HEW,  therejriU 
be  a  double  exempUon  given  to  part  of  an 
IndividuaVs  income.  The  same  amount 
wUl  be  deducted  twice.  ,u„  „.„ 

For  example,  we  can  examine  the  case 
of  a  person  with  an  income  of  $300  a 
month.  This  is  about  the  minimum  w^e 
level  In  determining  his  degree  of  neea. 
Arizona  would  first  deduct  any  expenses 
reasonably   attributable   to  earning  Ws 
mcome,  let  us  say  MO.  This  leaves  «2(«n 
from  which  Arizona  would  next  subtract 
$30  a  month  as  required  by  Federal  law. 
we  now  have  $230  left  o%er.  of  whicli 
Arizona  would  disregard  one-third.  The 
remaining  sum.  which  in   this  case  is 
$153    would  determine  whether  the  m- 
divldual-s  earnings  were  low  enough  for 
him  to  receive  continued  welfare  assist- 
ance and.  if  so.  the  amount  of  that  as- 
sistance. The  important  thing  to  notels 
Arizona  has  subtracted  his  expenses  be- 
fore making  any  other  calculations. 

Now  HEW  would  turn  things  around 
and  deduct  his  expenses  last  In  ttils  ex- 
ample. HEW  would  deduct  the  Federal 
allowance  of  $30,  then  take  one-third  off 
of  the  remainder,  and  finally  subtract  the 
expenses.  The  .sequence  would  be  $300 
minus  $30.  minus  the  one- third  aUowance 
of  S90.  minus  the  work  expense  of  %*0. 
As  a  result,  the  persoi.'s  original  Income 
U  reduced  to  $140.  His  Income  would  ap- 
pear to  be  $13  lower  nxh  month  under 
the  Federal  test  than  it  would  under  the 
State  one.  . 

And  yet  the  same  deductions  are  made 
in  each  ln.>;tance— the  $30  disregard,  the 
one-third  disregard,  and  the  work  ex- 
penses But  the  Federal  standard  distorts 
the  result  and  keeps  people  locked  onto 
the  weUare  rolls  because  It  deducts  the 
same  income  twice.  HEW  would  always 
deduct  an  extra  one-third  of  the  work 
expenses.  This  would  occur  once  when 
the  regular  one-third  allowance  is  sub- 
tracted. Then  when  the  work  expense  it- 
self Is  deducted,  the  same  amount  would 
be  disregarded  a  second  time. 

Mr  Pre.=iui-at.  it  is  my  belief  Congress 
did  not  intend  anjthlng  so  ridiculous. 


The  law  is  quite  clear  Uie  $30  Per  "»nth 
aUowance  U  to  be  subtracted  before  the 
one-third  aUowance  so  that '' »*1  not  be 
deducted  twice,  and  I  thtak  CongreM 
wished  the  same  commonsense  «PP«««" 
to  be  followed  in  dL-^re'^rding  an  Individ- 
ual's work  expenses. 

The  HEW  regulation  is  so  Uloglcal  it 
would  allow  persons  with  above  average 
incomes  to  receive  welfare  aid.  Take  a 
self-employed  individual  whwe  tot^  ta- 
come  is  $3,030  a  month.  If  Ws  'ro'-k  «- 
penses  come  to  $2,000.  so  that  hi'  true 
net  Income  is  $1,000  a  month-or  $12,000 
a  year— he  nevertheless  would  be  eon- 
sidered  to  be  poverty  stricken  by  HEW.  in 
fact,  under  the  HEW  formula,  his  Income 
would  be  zero. 

Yes  lero  HEW  would  subtract  $30 
from  $3,030,  then  deduct  $1,000  as  the 
one-third  allowance,  and  then  take  off 
another  $2,000  for  his  work  expenses.  The 
result  Is  zero,  „  „_  . 

The  Arizona  test  Is  more  realistic  be- 
cause it  would  show  the  individual  s  i«- 
malning  income  to  be  $667  a  month,  talc- 
ing him  out  of  the  welfare  category,  as  he 

'  Mr  President,  the  faults  of  HEW's 
regulation  are  so  obvious  and  extreme. 
I  must  wonder  how  anyone  could  ever 
have  dreamed  It  up.  The  only  »5™V,: 
have  is  that  some  employee  of  HEW  felt 
it  would  suit  his  own  predetermined  pol- 
icy regardles'!  of  Its  logic.  In  my  view, 
this  guldeUne  should  be  shot  down  quick- 
ly and  its  author  reprimanded  for  aU 
the  crisis  he  has  created  over  a  ridicu- 
lous, Uloglcal  practice. 

This  leaves  but  one  regulation  In  ques- 
tion. It.  too,  lacks  any  plausible  baslF 
under  the  law.  »    ■  _   »„ 

Here  the  Oovernmcnt  is  trying  to 
force  upon  the  State  the  esteblidiment 
of  an  advlsorv  committee  consisting  of 
people  on  welfare  and  their  representa- 
tives The  welfare  recipients  themselves 
are  supposed  to  sit  down  with  State  au- 
thorities and  be  aUowed  to  participate 
in  poUcv  development  and  program  ad- 
ministration of  the  dependent  children 

"^^t^'nowhere  in  the  welfare  law  to 
there  any  such  requirement.  After  a 
thorough  examination.  I  can  report  there 
is  no  provision  of  law  which  speclflcaUy 
or  Impliedly  requires  the  establishment 
of  advisory  committees  under  the  cash 
assistance  programs. 

It  is  my  feeUng  that  if  Congress  had 
wanted  the  States  to  set  up  advisory 
committees  it  would  have  saW  so}" J»fMl 
language  This  construction  Is  fortified 
by  four  sections  of  law  I  have  uncovered 
In  which  Congress  has  referred  to  ad- 
visory committees  In  a  permissible,  not 
mandatory,  manner.  These  provlaionB 
were  first  added  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1968,  and  they  probtibly  have  been 
overiooked  by  the  HEW  employees  who 
drafted  their  inconsistent  regulation 

The  language  is  the  same  In  each  m- 
stance  and  it  simply  states  that  a  State 
plan  for  aid  to  each  program  must  pro- 
vide for  the  use  of  volunteers  'to  asdst- 
ing  any  advisory  committees  estabUshed 
by  the  State."  This  reference  appears  in 
the  law  under  the  old  age  bUnd,  d^- 
abled.  and  dependent  chUdren  pro- 
^i^S-SSlal   Purity    Act.    sections 
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2(a)(5)(B),  402(a) (S)(B).  1002(a)(5) 
(B),  and  1402(a)(5)(B). 

In  no  case  does  the  law  say  a  State  has 
to  create  an  advisory  panel  under  these 
four  programs.  It  merely  requires  that  If 
the  State  should  establish  one.  it  must 
provide  for  volunteer  help  to  it. 

The  cUncher  In  finding  congressional 
Intent  is  the  entirely  different  choice  of 
words  Congress  used  when  it  wanted  to 
create  advisory  panels  for  the  Day  Care 
program.  In  this  instance.  Congress 
stated  plainly  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  should 
find  each  State  plan  provides,  with  re- 
spect to  day  care  senices,  for  an  advisory 
committee — Social  Security  Act,  section 
422(1)  (C). 

It  is  especlaUy  significant  this  lan- 
guage was  included  in  the  same  statute — 
Public  Law  90-248 — by  which  Congress 
added  references  to  advisory  bodies  un- 
der the  cash  benefits  programs.  The  fact 
Congress  speUed  out  Its  wish  to  establish 
advisory  committees  for  day  care  ser\'- 
ices.  but  chose  to  speak  in  permissive 
terms  in  the  case  of  all  other  programs, 
creates  a  strong  indication  of  Congress' 
meaning. 

However,  the  lack  of  any  specific  grant 
of  authority  from  Congress  has  not  by 
any  means  deterred  HEW.  The  Govern- 
ment bureaucrats  rely  upon  a  vague  sec- 
tion of  law  which  reads: 

A  stale  plan  for  aid  and  services  to  needy 
funllles  with  children  most — 

(6)  provide  •  ■  •  such  metliods  of  admln- 
Istratlon  •  •  •  a*  are  found  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  necessary  foe  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient operation  ot  the  plan  •  •  •  (Social 
Security  Act,  leetlon  402(a)  (61 .) 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  proven  It 
would  be  a  violation  of  congressional  in- 
tent should  HEW  seek  to  require  the  es- 
tablishment of  advisory  committees.  But 
even  had  Congress  not  expressed  its  wlU. 
section  402  would  not  lend  HEW  one  bit 
of  support  in  this  matter. 

The  section  expressly  restricts  the 
Govenmient  to  issuing  rules  which  are 
"necessary."  There  has  never  been  any 
finding,  or  statement  of  reasoning,  how- 
ever, by  HEW  which  asserts  advisory 
committees  are  "necessary"  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  dependent  chUd  program.  The 
most  HEW  has  come  up  with  is  that  it 
would  be  of  "considerable  assistance." 

Accordingly,  the  Government  is  with- 
out a  leg  to  stand  on  in  Its  effort  to  put 
this  regulation  across. 

In  sunmiary.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  HEW  regulations  are  Hl-consldered 
and  unfounded  Interpretations  of  the 
welfare  law  written  by  Congress.  To  my 
way  of  thinking,  someone  in  a  chair  of 
authority  at  HEW  should  be  quick  to  see 
the  errors  In  the  Government's  position 
and  this  deplorable  exercise  in  admin- 
istrative lawmaking  should  be  nipped  at 
the  bud. 

In  my  book,  bureaucrats  shoidd  fol- 
low the  law.  not  make  it. 


fense.  Recently  the  capability  of  the  air- 
craft was  demonstrated  at  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  combat  competition  at 
McCoy  Air  Force  Base  In  Orlando,  Fla. 
Two  PB-lll's  captured  the  top  positions 
In  the  competition.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  competition,  an  air- 
craft weapons  system  won  before  the 
aircraft  had  become  entirely  tactlcaUy 
operational. 

In  order  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  the 
pDtentlal  of  the  aircraft  as  a  part  of  our 
defcniie  system,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  about  the  competition 
published  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald, 
be  printed  In  the  Recoxb, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RecoxD, 
as  follows: 

XJOLT  DucxzJNO  Paces  SAC  Bouazaa 
(By  Rowu4  sutler) 

Oklakdo,  Fui. — An  ugly  duckling  WM 
transrormed  Thursday  Into  the  tjeautlful 
bird  of  the  Air  Force. 

The  transformation  began  Sunday  when 
two  FBI  11  bombers  were  entered  In  the 
Stroteglc  Air  Command  combat  competition 
which  was  flown  from  McCoy  Air  Force  Base 
here. 

It  ended  with  an  announcement  Tburaday 
that  the  controversial  plane  had  won  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  contest. 

The  FBlll,  which  closely  resembles  and 
has  shared  many  of  the  problems  or  the 
trouble-plagued  Fill  fighter -bomber,  waa 
declared  the  winner  of  the  SAC  bombing  tro- 
phy. 

The  two  BWlng-wlng  BAC  planes  competed 
against  37  SAC  BSas  snd  two  Vulcan  bombers 
of  the  British  Royal  Air  Force  In  a  test  of 
precision  bombing  that  was  scored  by  radar. 

T»lll  VICTOBT 

The  two-man  FBlll  crew  of  Lt.  (Tol.  Rotiert 
S.  Russell,  Peterson.  N.J..  and  Ma].  Aiben  R. 
Ely.  Portland,  Ore.,  scored  the  highest  point 
total. 

SAC'S  FBlll  unit,  the  Ft.  Worth-baaed 
340tb  Bomb  Wing,  could  not  compete  for  the 
big  prlae.  the  Palrchild  Trophy,  because  It 
doce  not  yet  have  tanker  aircraft,  and  an  ex- 
erctse  In  tanker  navigation  Is  one  of  the  re- 
quirements. 

In  fact,  the  FBlll  will  not  offlclally  be- 
come part  of  the  deterrent  force  tmtll  the 
middle  of  next  year.  The  current  mission 
of  the  34<Kh  is  testing  the  new  bomber  and 
training  crews  to  fly  It. 


electrtmlca    and    bombing    and    navigation 
systems." 

The  SAC  chief  waa  an  early  project  of- 
ficer for  the  T7X,  which  became  the  Fill 
and  the  SAC  variant,  the  FBlll. 
HappT  cazw 

Perhaps  the  greatest  enthtislaam  wa.',  dem- 
onstrated by  the  two  3fi-year-old  members 
of  the  winning  crew.  Russell  and  By  were 
assigned  to  fly  an  airplane  which  Is  re- 
garded l)y  some  persona  and,  the  said,  even 
their  wives — as  unsafe  and  unreliable. 

But  they  Insisted  that  the  plane  has  been 
maligned. 

"It  Is  simply  magnlflceDt."  said  Rossell. 
"It  does  just  about  everything  for  you.  It 
Is  tbe  only  plane  that  SAC  has  that  can  do 
the  job." 

Russell  said  that  by  "tbe  job"  he  meant 
the  penetration  of  Soviet  air  defenses. 

"Structurally  It  la  smalL  It  Isnt  seen 
easUy  on  radar.  It  flies  very  low  and  very 
fast."  Russell  explained. 

Tbe  FBlll  can  move  In  on  a  target  at  a 
level  of  300  feet  above  the  terrain — too  low 
to  t)e  readily  tracked  bv  radar,  the  pilot  said. 

Ely.  the  navlgalor-twmbardler.  described 
tbe  plane  aa  "the  finest  there  Is  from  the 
standpoint  of  being  capable  of  doing  what 
It  was  designed  to  do." 

Present  plans  call  for  SAC  to  receive  70 
opeiaOon  planes  along  with  a  tew  spares 
and  tialtung  aircraft. 


UHPasi  aiimrao 

The  entry  of  tbe  FBlll  In  tbe  competition 
was  unprecedented  In  that  the  contest  which 
began  in  tbe  19Ma  bad  never  before  been 
opened  to  aircraft  which  were  not  available 
for  tactical  use. 

BAC  did  not  deny  that  the  FBlll  was  en- 
tered m  the  hope  that  It  wotlld  win  at  least 
part  of  the  competition  and.  thus,  begin  to 
overcome  a  serious  Image  handicap. 

The  bombing  trophy  victory  waa  a  big 
plus  for  an  aircraft  which  has  encountered 
many  minuses.  Including  the  grounding  of 
The  entire  fleet  of  more  than  400  Fills  and 
FBlIls  for  the  most  rigid  testing  program 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Air  Force. 

Tbe  planes  were  grounded  after  a  aeries 
of  crashes. 


EPPECnVENESS  OP  THE  P-lU 
WEAPONS  SYSTEM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
afilnn  agaUi  today  my  belief  tliat  tbe 
F-111  weapons  system  Is  vital  to  the  con- 
tinued effectiveness  of  our  national  de- 


Oen.  John  D.  Ryan.  Air  Force  chief  of 
staff  and  a  defender  of  the  plane,  arrived 
here  shortly  after  tbe  announcement  was 
made.  "We  are  over  the  hump,"  he  said. 
"This  la  going  to  be  a  real  fine  airplane 
tor  tie." 

Oen.  Bruce  K.  HoUoway,  SAC  commander- 
In-chlef,  was  equaDy  enthusiastic.  '"The 
I«lll  Is  working  very  well."  he  said.  -It 
represents  slgnl&oant  technical  advances  In 


ROBERT  W.  BENNER,  FORMER 
MARTTLAND  DELEGATE 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are.  or  ought  to  be, 
acutely  aware  of  the  great  contributions 
made  to  the  Nation  by  our  coUeagues 
In  State  legi-slBtures,  While  we  exercise 
the  delegated  power  authorized  by  the 
Constitution,  they  are  deaUnc  day  by  day 
vrith  the  life  and  death— doUars  and 
cents — blood  and  tears — aspects  of  the 
lives  of  the  American  people. 

Since  a  typical  State  legislative  con- 
stituency Is  generally  less  populous  than 
that  of  Congress,  and  since  at  least  48 
State  capitals  are  closer  to  those  State 
constituencies  than  Is  Washington.  State 
legislators  are  able  to  be  in  closer  and 
more  immediate  contact  with  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  represent.  ThLs  is  a  privi- 
lege, but  It  Is  also  a  challenge  of  the 
highest  order.  In  the  State  of  Maryland 
we  have  a  fine  record  of  pubUc  service  In 
the  legislature,  but  none  finer  than  the 
record  of  Robert  W,  Betmer.  When  he 
was  chosen  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
of  delegates,  he  brought  with  him  the 
knowledge,  experience,  and  maturity 
gained  from  a  lifetime  of  prior  pubUc 
service.  But.  even  more  important,  he 
brought  with  him  a  sense  of  dedication 
and  humUlty. 

it  was  my  honor  to  join  with  him  In 
several  instances  in  projects  affecting  the 
needs  of  the  people  he  represented  and  I 
can  personally  testify  to  the  forceful  and 
vigorous  character  of  his  advocacy.  He 
also  understood  the  educational  role, 
implicit  in  pubhc  service,  and  was  alert 
to  natltmal  developments  which  needed 
translation  Into  thought  or  action  at 
the  local  level.  One  of  his  significant  in- 
terests was  the  creation  of  a  center  for 
senior  citizens  to  fill  a  growing  need  In 
the  chancrlng  social  and  economic  pat- 
terns of  the  seventies.  His  death  on  De- 
cember 3  Is  a  loss  that  wfU  be  felt  by  his 
friends  and  neighbore,  together  with  the 
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wider  community  wWch  knew,  admired. 
aiid  respected  him.  . 

His  biography,  as  It  appears  In  the 
Maryland  Manual,  follows; 

Robert    W.    Banner.    BtpubUcan.    Cal'M* 
County   Maryland;  born  In  DoylMtown.  n.. 
jSm   17.^1    AtMnded  W.»blnfV.n^D.C. 
pubUe  Khool5.   o«.rgt  WMhlngton  Unl».r- 
Sty:    Aroencan   iMlltute  a!    P*"^"'^: Jf'?" 
coMln  School  or  AMOuntup.cy    Re*','"^ 
broker.  Retired  >ta»  MaHt^nt  »  "3    »«- 
letarv   of   the   Treneury    and    economic    »d- 
yuor'to  n-8   small  Bualneas  Administration. 
Veatryman.    All    Ealnti.    Episcopal    Church. 
Sunderland.  Chalrtnan.  Calrert  Co.mty  Area 
B«da»elopment    Committee,    charter    mem- 
ber and   director.  Calvert  County  Chamber 
ot  Commerce.  Member.  Calvert  County  Board 
of  Trade    Chairman.  Calvert  County  Blood 
Program  President  of  Board.  Calvert  County 
Nunlng  Center,  Inc.  Member.  Kappa  Alpha. 
Masona.  Married.  Member  of  the  Houae  of 
Delegates  alnc*  11>63. 
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AND  THE  S8T 


Bdr.  OOLDWATKR.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  In  the  debate  on  the  »u- 
powulc  transport  appropriation,  I  com- 
mented on  half-truth-s  and  untruth* 
emanating  from  a  certain  segment  <Jl 
the  scientific  community  relative  to  what 
effect  the  development  ot  the  SST  might 
produce.  Since  that  Ume,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois  (Mi. 
PxKCT)  has  sought  to  refute  my  remarka 
by  placing  In  the  RaccniD  the  names  ot 
six  scientists  who  unanimously  opposed 
this  Nations  research  and  derelopment 
project  In  the  field  of  supersonic  trans- 
portation. 

Senator  Paacr  assures  us  that  the  men 
he  named  are  highly  reputed  In  the  scl- 
entlllc  community  and  seems  to  think 
that  this  fact  alone  is  sufflclent  evtdenee 
that  some  prominent  scientists  have  not 
been  acting— In  my  own  words— like 
"some  girls  on  a  Saturday  night." 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  renown  of 
the  sclentlsU  mentioned  by  the  gentle- 
men from  nilnoU,  I  feel  I  must  point  out 
that  they  are  represenutlve  of  the  left- 
y-lng  spectrum  of  the  scientific  commu- 
nity which  sparked  the  drive  against  the 
SST  and  from  which  we  heard  all  thoae 
ridiculous  claims  that  a  vote  for  the  SST 
was  a  vote  for  skin  cancer,  for  the  pos- 
sible melting  of  the  polar  Ice  cap,  for  the 
final,  and  fatal  poUuUon  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere,  to  name  Just  a  few. 

For  all  the  renown  of  the  men  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Paacr,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  that  they  represent  that  part 
of  the  sdentlflc  community  which  has 
been  so  wrong  so  often  In  Its  predlctloins 
of  what  the  United  States  could  or  could 
not  accomplish  technologically  and  In 
predicting  the  possible  result  of  Amer- 
ican eHorU. 

The  scientists  most  active  to  oppostog 
the  SST  were  also  active  in  opposing 
Senate  passage  of  the  ABM.  which  they 
said  we  oould  not  build  succesafutty. 
Needless  to  say,  they  were  100-percent 
wrong. 

Also,  the  scientific  enemies  of  the  SST 
Include  some  scientists  who  were  doubt- 
ful tome  years  ago  that  we  could  evMi 
travel  beyond  the  speed  of  sound  with- 
out dire  consequences.  And  this  is  the 
part  of  the  scientific  community  «Wo 


from  which  technological  oppoidUon  to 
the  development  of  the  H-bomb  came. 
The  argument  then  was  slmUar  to  the 
on?  .^  against  the  ABM-that  it  could 
not  be  perfected  without  tremendous 
danger  to  the  entire  world. 

All  of  this  brings  me  to  the  point  of 
my  remarks  this  morning.  It  Is  to  place 
to  the  BacORO  a  sUtement  endordng  the 
MT  which  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Edward 
E  David.  Jr..  the  Presidents  science  ad- 
viser   and  signed  by  34  prominent  and 
responsible  American  sclentlsts^I  did  not 
want  senators  to  be  left  with  the  feeling 
that  all  the  Important  brains  in  the  scl- 
entiflc  community  were  represented  by 
Senator  PiacY's  sU  names.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  place  to  the  R*"'"' » 
news  release  from  the  Department  of 
Trau-portation  ILsting  those  tnembers  of 
the   scioi  tlflc   community    who    believe 
that  the  Senate  acUon  denying  funds 
for  the  SST  represenU  the  wrong  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  t«»«>°'<«f-    .^ 
There  betog  no  objection,  ^e  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the 
RecoxD.  as  follows: 

SCIZNTUTS   EKDOOSUtO   SST 

The  foUowlng  .t»t«nent.  P;?P^„*J/" 
President's  Science  Advlwr.  Dr.  Edward  E^ 
Sivld  Jr.,  h«  been  endorsed  by  a  group  ol 
aistiWiUlaJied  American  aclentuts  who  op- 
p<^SC  action  of  the  Dnlted  8tat«  Benat. 
m  denying  funds  to  oonUnue  «P«;1""»{f! 
work  on  the  Super»nlc  Traneport  Alrcialt^ 
■The  recent  Senate  AcOon  denying  f.inda 
tor  experiment*!  work  on  the  8uP">°°'= 
TranipOTt  represents  the  wrong  •PPro«»  1° 
deSnVwlth    new   technology     Our   society 

must  not  .uppre«i   '««''°";'*?!i,°1:„''d^- 
but  through  rese^ch.  develcpment    and  ex- 


AlSf,  Dr.  WUbur  B.  Nelson,  UnlvM^^  a 
Mlchliran,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan;  Dr.  WllUam 
A  Nletenberg.  Scrlppe  In.tltuUon  of  Ocean- 
ography. L»  Jolla.  CalKornla;  ITank  A. 
^ker.  Jr..  Eeeearch  Aniilyrta  Corp..  Mc- 
Lean,  Virginia;  Dr.  Walter  O.  Roberts.  Univ. 
Corp  Atmoapheric  Rejaorch.  Boulder.  Colo- 
rado; Dr.  Leonard  B  Shelngold,  Corporate- 
Tech.  Planning.  Inc.,  Wallham.  Maaaachu- 

"  Mao,  Dr.  Chaunoey  Starr.  Unlveijty  J 
Cautornla.  Lo.  AngelM.  CalUornla;  Karl  V. 
Stelnbrugge.  Pacific  nre  Rating  Bureau, 
a«n  Ftanclaco.  caUtornla:  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Stlllwell.  Onlveralty  of  ininols.  Drbana.  ffll- 
nola-  Dr.  C.  Ouy  Bulta,  Croaawlnda,  POot 
Knob.  New  York;  Dr  Edward  ■muer.  nnlver- 
alty  of  California.  Berkeley.  CallfomlK. 

Alao  Dr.  Frederick  B.  Tennan.  Stanford 
anlveralty,  Stanford.  CalUomla;  Dr.  Milton 
J  Thompaon.  Cnlveralty  of  Tesas.  Aurtln, 
Texas-  Dr.  O.  L  Von  Eschen.  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, Oolmnbus.  Ohio;  and  Dr.  Brlfl  A. 
Walker,  PennaylvaiUa  State  DnlvelHty.  Unl- 
veralty  Park.  Pennsylvania. 


^riment-tlon  make  siire  «*«  ";<« //X'S' 
are  obtained  without  undeslred  side  effects. 


In.«ead  of  canceling  work  on  the  88T  we 
should  mount  a  vigorous  program  of  ^^P*/'" 
mentatlon  aimed  not  only  at  solving  the 
technical  problem,  of  economic  "'P*""''''^ 
tranaport-tlon  bat  alao  at  aaaurlng  no  un- 

""rhe  tollowlng  eminent  »a«'«'««  ,""•"■ 
preeeed  Individual  support  '"^""'f.  *¥1" 
ment  (affiliations  are  given  for  IdMltlflcaUon 

■"SrSL^M'M.  A,«w.  LO.  *!-«  «-'«: 
tlflc  Laborwtory.  Lo.  Alanvje.  New  Meiloo. 
5r  Emeet  W.  Anderson.  lo'^St"  .^"'J"" 
clty.  Amee.  Iowa;  Dr.  Charles  A^  Bartt.  Unl- 
veralty  of  Colorado.  Boulder.  Colorado  Dr 
Haymind  L.  BlspUnghoU,  NaUonal  Sconce 
PoundaUon.  Washington.  D.C^.  IK>?«\* 
Charple.  Cabot  Oorporatlon,  Boaton,  Masea- 

"^""aIw  Seymour  J.  Deltchman.  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses.  ArUngton.  Virginia;  Dr 
stark  Draper.  MIT  inatrumentatlon  l^boca- 
Si^  (iSbrldge.  Massachu«..te.  ^.  Ev^« 
Publnl  (formerly  IBMI.  "adilngton  D^. 
Dr  Thomaa  Oold,  Cornell  Dnlverrtty.  Ithaca. 
New  York-  Dr.  Robert  Milton  Howe.  Onlver- 
jity  01  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor,  snchlgon. 

Also.  Dr.  Richard  H.  ^'^^■^^^^^^ 
veralty.  Stanford.  OaUIonila;  Dr  W  Ulam  W. 
KeUogf .  TJnlveialty  of  Colorado.  Boulder  C^ 
oradw  br.  Winston  E.  Koch.  Bendl^  Corpo- 
ration, Detroit.  Michigan;  Dr  Erie  B  Kraiu. 
nniverslty  of  Miami.  Coral  Qablee,  "ort'l*; 
dT  f^  W.  Knw.  Jr..  Honeywell.  Inc..  South 

HODkSnB.  Mlnneeota.  

M»o  Dr.  Helmut  D.  I^drt>«rg,  Onlveimlty 
of  Maryland,  CoUage  Par*.  ^"rj^MBO^Vx. 
man  T  McClure.  Johna  Hopklna  fjnlw- 
r^ve,  spring.  Maryland;  Dr.  WUlam  O. 
MtWan.  Jr..  The  Rand  C'-TX'™"™- *S.^ 
Monica.  CaUforola;  Dr.  Ruben  P.  "f*""' 
TBW  Inc..  Bedondo  Beach.  caUIonUa.  Dr. 
Bene'  B  MUler.  Masaachuaetta  Initltuta  of 
l^ehoolocy.  Oambrldge.  Masaaohusatta. 
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GROWTH  FOR  THE  FUTURE 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  Qrarge 
Romney  Is  a=i  well  known  throughont 
America  for  his  .yjmmonsense  approach 
to  bustoess  problems  as  he  is  for  distin- 
guished service  a£  a  former  Governor  of 
Michigan  and  as  Secretary  of  Houatag 
and  Urban  Development  to  the  Nixon 
Cabinet.  His  analysis  of  the  current  sta- 
tus of  our  housing  todustry  commands 
attention  and  respect. 

It  U  worth  noting  that  Secretary  Rom- 
ney's  warning  of  the  danjcer  to  our  hous- 
ing Industry  from  inflationary  pressures 
was  underscored  and  confirmed  by  a 
speech  deUvered  the  same  day  by  Dr.  5 
Arthur  Bums.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  x 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem Both  of  th-m  saw  the  problem  In 
realistic  terms,  and  neither  offered  any 
easy,  attractive  cure-alls. 

It  la  our  responsibility  to  study  closely 
Secretary  Romneys  frank  assessment 
that  the  housing  todustry  suffers  at  pres- 
ent from  an  absence  of  either  effective 
totemal  dlsclpUne  or  ab.<iolute  govern- 
mental authority,  as  weU  as  his  strong 
advocacy  of  the  former.  We  need  to  con- 
sider all  the  reforms  he  recommends,  m- 
cluding  his  call  for  a  strengthening  of  oiu 
competitive  enterprise  poUcies  which 
traditionally  have  underscored  our  un- 
precedented economic  growth.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  Secretary  Rom- 
ney's  speech  be  prtoted  to  the  Recowi. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoed. 
as  follows: 

SnacB  ar  Oaoaol  RomriT 
Our   naUon    contronta    problems    of    un- 
precedented  magnitude   becatue   '''^P'^' 
^  baa  been  unprecedented  to  Ita  magnl- 
tuda. 

A*  W»lt  WhltmKi  pointed  out  to  l^^" 
of  Ora«."  *'U  ta  provided  to  the  e«en«  of 
^WngB  th»t  from  »ny  ^"»"°"  «'  "i«??' 
no  mitter  what,  shall  come  forth  somethtog 
to  make  a  greater  Btruggle  Qeceasary. 

Our  tremendous  wM<x*m  a«  a  nation  to  one 
reason  we  face  unprecwiented  problems  of 
great  complexity  In  our  mie.  "<>  "^^J^^"'" 
Vn  our  economy  and  to  our  social  relatlon- 

***Se  magtUtudo  of  our  siiccea*.  W8«f« 
wl^  oS^  failure-  to  «•  our  prown 
American  Smula  for  progrwa.  are  in  my 
^fc^rlmarr  reasons  for  the  crl«s  we  face 
at  home  and  abroad. 


What  li  the  American  formula  for  prog- 
ress? It  la  the  adoption  ot  baalc  policies  by 
the  Federal  Ooveniment  that  wlU  roaumlze 
private  eOcrt  In  achieving  nfttlooal  goals. 
It  was  the  adoption  of  the  Homestead  Act 
that  accelerated  settlement  of  the  continent. 
It  was  the  Morrill  Act  esUbllshlng  land  grant 
colleges  that  stimulated  private  effort  to 
produce  miracles  of  agricultural  output.  It 
was  the  policy  of  competition  and  the  unique 
economy  It  gave  us  that  produced  the  first 
nation  In  the  history  where  only  a  mtoorlty 
of  the  people  are  poor.  It  was  the  policy 
of  government  tosurance  of  mortgages  that 
expanded  home  ownership. 

In  recent  dccadea,  as  new  problems  arose 
from  our  "frultloxu  of  sueoesa."  we  have 
failed  to  use  the  American  formula  for  prog- 
ress. Instead  of  adopting  national  policies 
that  would  maximize  private  effort,  we 
adopted  what  Elliot  Richardson  has  dubbed 
the  "Washington  Syndrome." 

That's  the  slmple-mtoded  theory  that 
problems  Just  disappear  when  the  Federal 
Oovemment  throws  enough  money  and 
statute  books  at  them  through  new  govern- 
ment programs.  Just  from  1060  to  1D68.  the 
number  of  Federal  domestic  grant-in-aid 
programs  Jumped  from  4ft  to  over  439.  When 
this  Rube  Goldberg  bureaucimtio  creation 
dldnt  vrork,  we  began  to  add  planning  re- 
quirements. Planning  programs  have  to- 
oreaaed  from  9  to  IMl  to  S0  at  present  and 
more  are  imder  Congressional  oonalderatlon. 

No  wonder  the  Prealdent  thinks  It's  time  to 
quit  putting  good  money  Into  bad  programs. 
What  we  need  instead  Is  a  set  of  sound,  up* 
to-date  policies — not  Just  a  ooUecUon  of  pro- 
grams or  regulationi. 

In  the  department  I  head  we  are  vlt&Uy 
toterested  in  the  development  of  effective 
government  policies  relattog  to  housing,  to 
the  acoDomy,  and  to  conmiunlty  develop- 
ment,  environment  and  growth. 

Uany  of  you  are  aware  that  the  Coogress 
to  1S49  estahllshed  the  goal  of  a  decant  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for  every 
American  family.  Well,  we're  a  long  way  from 
achlevtog  that  goal,  and  we'll  never  get  there 
unless  we  improve  some  of  our  policies  that 
relate  to  bousing.  This  lant  as  eaay  as  U 
sounds. 

Our  Deportment  has  Instituted  C^>eratlon 
Breakthrough  to  try  to  overcome  some  of 
the  barriers  that  prevent  us  from  producing 
a  volume  of  housing  sufficient  to  meet  our 
current  and  rapidly  expanding  needs.  It's 
true  that  this  operation  is  calculated  to 
stimulate  new  methods  of  building  technol- 
ogy that  will  help  us  produce  the  tremendoxis 
volume  of  houalng  we  will  need  to  the  com- 
ing years.  But,  that's  only  a  part  of  the 
problem.  It  also  alms  at  finding  waya  to 
adopt  policies  that  will  maximise  private 
effort  by  unifying  the  fragmented  market 
and  cutting  through  the  red  tape  that  stands 
to  the  way  of  real  housing  progress. 

Before  you  move  toto  that  new  houae,  you 
should  realise  that  the  producer  has  not  only 
had  to  contend  with  erecttog  the  type  of 
dwelling  you'll  be  willing  to  buy — with  the 
most  attractive  styltog.  the  best  features  and 
arrangement,  and  at  a  price  you  can  afford. 
More  than  that,  he's  cUso  had  to  contend 
with  the  bulldtog  code  of  a  local  JurlsdlcUon. 
which  may  differ  substantially  from  the  code 
of  a  Jurisdiction  nearby,  where  ho  Just  fin- 
ished another  house.  He  also  has  had  to  deal 
for  the  land  and  get  assurance  of  adequate 
utility  service  and  curb  and  gutter.  Be  must 
arrange  for  financing.  AU  of  theae  add  to  the 
cost  of  your  house. 

Just  two  months  ago  one  of  your  member 
publications  {Automation  In  Housing,  Octo- 
ber. 1970)  carried  an  article  clearly  Illustrat- 
ing the  building  code  problem.  It  quoted 
1909  statistics  of  the  Natlon&l  CXunmlsalon  of 
Urban  Problems  Indicating  that  exceaslve 
code  requirements  added  some  11800  to  the 
coat  of  a  tia.OOO  home  excluding  the  lot. 
That's  Jiut  one  example  of  wtiat  vvYe  op 
affMUut. 


One  of  the  greatest  factors  inhibiting  the 
production  of  housing  has  been  the  state  of 
our  Inflated  economy.  And  lest  you  might 
think  I'm  out  of  my  area  when  discussing 
this  subject,  let  me  say  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  inflation  and  bousing 
production.  Our  economy  has  been  to  an  to- 
Qnted  condition  largely  because  of  earlier 
out<moded  economic  policies. 

In  iBCt.  this  Admtoisu&Uon  Inherited  an 
inflationary  economy  that  had  grown  out  oT 
the  lack  of  a  eoxmd  approach  to  economic 
problems. 

At  the  rtik  of  overalmplifylng,  let  me  say 
this  about  inflation.  One  basic  eauae  of  an 
inflation  Is  an  increasing  demand  for  goods 
and  services.  More  than  enough  money  Is 
available  to  buy  lesa  than  enough  goods.  This 
Is  demand-puU  Inflation. 

Demand-pull  inflation  can  and  does  stimu- 
late excessive  tocreaees  to  wagess  and  prices 
as  labor  and  management  seek  protection 
from  such  Inflation.  But  there  is  al»o  a  form 
of  wage-prloe  or  price-wage  inflation  that 
results  from  the  lack  of  economic  discipline. 

Basically  there  are  only  two  forms  of  effec- 
tive economic  discipline — competition  or  ah- 
solute  authority.  In  this  country  we  adopted 
the  policy  of  competitive  dlsclpltoe  It  worked 
miracles  because  It  maxlnUaed  private  effort. 
But  over  recent  decades  we  hare  permitted 
the  dlsclpltoe  of  competition  to  erode  so  that 
we  now  have  neither  the  effective  dlsclpUne 
of  competition  nor  abeolute  authority. 

Perhaps  this  la  what  the  French  economist, 
Michel  Garlbal,  had  In  mind  to  his  New  Tork 
Times  article  of  December  3  entitled,  "A 
Wamtog  to  the  Dollar."  The  key  paragraph 
said.  "The  impreaelon  grows  that,  even  U 
they  wanted  to.  the  Americans  are  tio  longer 
in  a  position  to  modify  a  policy  that  Is  get- 
ting out  of  control  as  they  alnk  gradually 
Into  the  'permissive  society.'  'Hils  bodes  111, 
to  the  eyes  of  Europeans." 

The  deficiency  of  competitive  dlsclpUne 
has  been  greatest  In  the  collective -bargain- 
ing area,  but  It  ti  also  a  growtog  factor  to 
the  pricing  area. 

In  any  event,  with  the  erosion  of  our  na- 
tional competitive  enterprise  policies,  we  ara 
now  experiencing  genuine  "ooet-push"  to- 
OatlDD. 

The  worst  type  of  Inflatloa  oootira  when 
both  causes  operate  simultaneously  and  that 
U  what  the  Nixon  Admiolstratlon  Inherited. 

Over  the  past  two  years  various  mftmrtary 
Aud  fiscal  measures  by  this  Administration 
have  contributed  to  stahlilslng  the  feverish 
rise  of  the  rate  of  demand-pull  Inflation. 
Consequently,  we  have  seen  a  recent  Lower- 
ing trend  to  toterest  rates. 

But  we  still  haven't  found  an  effective  way 
to  gain  control  over  the  rlstog  ootts  of 
land,  labor  and  materials.  TiM  White  Bouse 
has  Just  Issued  Its  second  Inflation  alert, 
Identlfytog  specific  corporate,  union  and 
governmental  moves  to  the  automobile,  oil 
and  rail  todustrles  that  have  contributed 
to  nstog  Inflation.  But  the  coet-push  phase 
of  Inflation  has  not  been  halted.  We  need  to 
strengthen  otir  competitive  enterprise  ped- 
icles If  we  are  to  cure  In  a  fundamental  way 
the  wage-price  spiral  of  cost-push  type  to- 
flatlon. 

Just  ss  competition  made  our  economy  the 
strongest,  most  productive,  and  most  tech- 
nologically advanced  in  the  world,  so  too  It  Is 
only  the  dlsclpltoe  of  oompetltlon  that  will 
assure  a  conttouatlon  of  our  pre-emtoent 
position.  Again,  the  only  other  effective  form 
of  economic  dlsclpltoe  Is  abeolute  author- 
ity— private  or  public  1  am  unalterably  op- 
posed to  that  except  to  the  case  of  public 
utility  type  toduxtrtea.  We  need,  there- 
fore, to  strengthen  otir  competitive  environ- 
ment to  all  our  markets — both  domeetic  and 
International.  If  we  shrink  from  dotog  so. 
it  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  we  will 
loee  the  economic  base  ftv  our  position  of 
world  leadership. 

The  aarloua  waarening  of  eompetttm  aa- 


terprlse  policies  that  ondcsvlni  our  trea  mar- 
ket economy   is   Illustrated  by  ttaa  draatio 

tocreaees  that  have  been  achieved  to  contract 
aetttemenu.  I  believe  It  is  essential  to 
strengthen  competitive  policies,  and  to 
strengthen  them  to  ways  that  reflect  the  ma- 
jor ditTerences  among  the  different  basic 
typ>es  of  todustrlee  and  unions. 

Furthermore,  our  present  labor  laws  pro- 
mote conflict,  rather  than  cooperation,  wlth- 
to  enterprises.  Ttds  Is  wrong.  A  company 
and  Its  employaes  ought  to  work  together  as 
members  of  the  same  enterprise  team,  ccon- 
petlng  with  other  labor-management  teams 
In  other  enterprises  to  achieving  and  shar- 
ing greater  progress  with  consumers. 

Our  labor  laws  now  encourage  todustry- 
wlde  or  nation-wide  monopolies  to  collective 
bargaining.  Excessively  powerful  employer 
combtoes  and  excessively  powerful  labor 
unlom  in  basic  industries  skim  the  cream 
off  our  economic  progress.  They  fight  with 
each  other  to  get  what  each  one  wants— «nd 
too  often  the  consumer  gete  It  taken  out 
of  bis  pocketbook. 

In  the  case  of  the  construction  industry, 
the  tudamental  problems  are  the  imbalance 
currently  existing  at  the  bergalnlng  table; 
the  restrictions  that  unions  are  now  able  to 
impose  on  Introduction  of  new  products  and 
the  new  technology;  the  closed  nature  of  the 
coDftrucUon  unions:  and.  obeolata  tawa  ancb 
as  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  some  time.  But 
lately  this  concern  has  turned  to  alarm  at 
the  Boarlng  Inflationary  wage  settlements  be- 
ing negotiated  by  the  construction  trade 
unions. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  the  aver- 
age construction  wage  settlement  provided  a 
first  year  tocrease  of  23%.  That's  almost 
2\if  times  the  amount  provided  in  manu- 
facturing settlements,  whose  9  r^  tocreasa 
could  be  called  anythtog  but  modest. 

The  contracts  from  these  settlementa  are 
havtog  a  direct  effect  on  the  oost  of  most 
heavy  construction  projects  where  union 
labor  predominates,  and  a  spillover  effect  oo 
less  unionized  areas  such  as  housing. 

Tlieae  high  labor  coets — together  with 
other  toflatlonary  factors — have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  pricing  a  steadily  Increasing  percent- 
age of  families  out  of  the  housing  market. 
Now  most  middie-tocotne  families  find  a  new 
home  beyond  their  reach,  and  Congress  has 
just  passed  the  first  subsidy  program  to  help 
them. 

As  President  Nixon  said  in  his  speech  to  the 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers  thiws 
days  ago.  "The  time  la  now  for  the  con- 
struction trades  and  the  construction  to- 
dustry to  face  up  to  re>allty — a  reality  where 
strikes  and  costs  are  limiting  lu  own  future. 
'Hie  Federal  stake  to  the  construction  to- 
dustry Is  enormous.  Unlees  the  todustry 
wants  government  to  totervene  to  wage  ne- 
gotiations on  Federal  projects  to  protect  the 
public  toterest.  the  moment  la  here  for  labor 
and  management  to  make  their  own  re- 
forme." 

In  the  same  speech  the  Prealdent  proposed 
what  oould  be  a  major  atep  toward  raetorlng 
competitive  discipline  to  the  oonstrucUon 
Industry.  He  called  for  more  consolidated 
bargalntog  on  an  area  or  regional  basis,  and 
directed  the  Construction  Industry  Oolleetlvs 
Bsrgatolng  Commission  to  study  the  posalbU- 
Ity  of  appropriate  legislation. 

Stooe  the  fragmented  construction  indus- 
try, with  Its  many  small  todcpendent  con- 
trobCtors  to  each  community,  Is  not  suited 
to  the  traditional  pattern  of  collective  bar- 
gaining, new  leglalaUon  oould  btod  unions 
to  bargalntog  with  groups  designated  by  the 
several  employers.  Contractors  not  a  party 
to  such  tMLrgatolng  negotiations  could  be 
prevented  from  hiring  strikers  or  otherwise 
aiding  the  union  poatUcsi. 

A  number  of  additional  approaotiss  that 
could  Isad  to  an  impsfinremsnt  ot  tbla  trat- 
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uatlng  situation  have  been  5ugg««t«I.  Thw 

■"wr^t'  neVli^'S^lon  1.  needed  to  teep 
„SrUo"  U^m  preventing  ln«.duc..» 
ci  new  prodticts  or  techniques  and  PWj'P* 
w  ^«  picketing  ut  produceni  or  .eUen 

"'^rrwrn^'^.^.^.tlon  to  Chang,  the 

^ril^n-iiitrth^ssrSof^dS: 

a>ould  either  be  repealed  or  ■^°^^^. 

These  «;gge«tlon>  deser.^  '^^tt',  mJ 
Actions  .uch  u  these  would  '  ;^'°  »°?jj. 
V.r^rcJ  worters.  unions,  employer*.  »to»- 

%?rc£t'-.SpCr"^'.=; 

there  aie  <^  two  bislc  »-..vs  to  <"«'?"»• 
^  e^^7-lf  l>^t  ts  competmo...  then  by 
^SJlSr»uthonty.  puhUc  or  private.  And 
r^^ci  SSuU  authorlty-lt  It  com«^ 
«■„  oni?  come  from  government. 
"utll  happ«.«>.  "  »ould  "^-y^J^ 

^rrren^'^on  the  need  ,or  m«i«. 
poucle.  for  community  development  en- 
?S^«,t  ^  growth,  let  m.  quoM  the 
word.  o(  President  Nl.on  as  he  a^^  '°/ 
redevelopment  ol  a  national  growth  policy 
'our  purpose  wtU  b.  to  find  tho«.  me^ 
B,  ^ch^eral.  State  and  'o^  «°'^: 
ment  can  lnflu.mce  the  course  of  urban  ■«- 
U^enTand  growth  so  as  po-"'"?  ^  '^- 
rect  the  quality  ot  American  '"«;,  ?"  ,^' 
(uture.  decisions  as  to  where  «=  b^d  hlgh- 
waTs  locate  airports,  acquire  land  or  seu 
Si^Vi^d  .^d.  -1th  a  Clear  obJecUve 
of  aiding  a  balanced  growth. 

This  continent  wm  opened  to  setuemlmt 
Irom  sea  to  sea  In  the  l»lh  century  as  pri- 
vate investment  toUowed  public  encourage- 
ment and  initiatives.  But  In  this  cKlturj 
UM,  government  has  largely  refralnedfrom 
this  K>rtof  mvolv-ment.  There  hia  been  a 
act  of  national  gcals  and  national  poUcles 
to  achieve  them. 

The  urbanliatlon  .f  .\merica  has  grown 
lamlT  out  ot  individual  and  corporate  in- 
vestment decisions.  Recent  paliem.  of  M- 
tlonal  gro«h  have  been  characterized  by 
metropolitan  sprawl,  deterlorat ling  central 
cities,  and  declining  small  conimunltlea  and 

rural  areas.  ^ 

The  role  of  the  Oovemment  has  been  to 
react  to  the  InllUUves  ot  the  prlvaU  sec- 
tor Too  often  this  role  has  taken  on  a  patch- 
work aspect  ai.d  cor.trlbuiod  to  the  haphsa- 
ard  and  costly  development  rather  than  to 
shaping  our  growth. 

Local  governments  also  have  followed  a 
similar  pattern  with  the  result  that  streets 
and  sewers,  for  eiample.  have  been  Installed 
by  localiues  a/ter  end  ichert  private  devel- 
opment had  already  occurred.  And  mvarlablj 
this  has  been  at  a  greater  cost  and  without 
regard  to  other  development  tn  a  rapidly 
urbanlUng  area. 

In  other  words,  vrtiat  we  have  had  for  the 
past  several  decades  U  non-pollcles.  We  have 
reacted  when  we  should  have  acted. 

These  non-poUcles  have  contributed  to  a 
fragmentation  ol  governmental  responslbm- 
tln  among  smill  units  of  government  In  the 
average  Standard  Metropolitan  ststlstlcnl 
Area  there  are  91  government  units.  Thlnlt  ol 
Itl  An  overall  metropolitan  problem  might 
end  up  with  BI  separate  approaches.  But  even 
that  high  Bfuie  pales  Into  InslgnlBcanoe 
when  you  realize  that  the  Chicago  SMSU— 
the  most  complea  of  all— oontalna  1.113  sep- 
arate autonomoua  unlw  of  goveraenaotl 


The  Federal  Uovernmenl  has  reacted, 
there's  little  ques-.lon  shout  that.  But  Fed- 
eral response  to  these  pioblems  has  taken  an 
ad  Aoc  form  and  hiis  lesulted  In  a  prollfera- 
Uon  ol  categorical  grant  and  planning  pro- 
grams In  the  current  nsoal  year,  tor  Instance, 
there  wUl  be  W76  billion  in  asalstanca  to 
State  and  local  governments  through  over 
400  categorical  programs  and  39  planning 
programs. 

Now  It's  a  simple  matter  lor  us  to  look 
back  crlUcally.  and  often  smugly,  from  our 
present  position  snd  s.iy.  This  U  what  we 
iftoKld  have  done."  The  important  consid- 
eration la.  what  should  »e  do  nou? 

The  record  of  our  past  responses  demon- 
strates the  need  for  a  national  poUcy  lor 
community  development.  environmental 
protection,  and  economic  development  and 
growth  But  we  must  insure  flrst  that  the 
policy  la  the  result  ol  a  partnership  among 
various  levels  of  goveriunent  and  between 
government  and  the  private  sector,  and.  sec- 
ond, that  It  suengthens  state  and  local 
govcrmnenls. 

Private  Investment  will  and  should  oon- 
unue  to  play  the  dominant  role  In  shaping 
our  environment.  I  am  unalterably  opposed 
to  suggestions  that  this  be  changed.  But 
public  policy  and  Investments  whether  Fed- 
eral. Slate  or  local— should  take  the  lead.  And 
that  policy  leader  hip  should  be  according 
to  a  rational  development-planning  process 
that  recognise*  the  reaUtles  of  private  Invest- 
ment decision  while  reflecting  broader  public 
ubjecuves. 

The  poUc;  should  also  be  a  balanced  strat- 
egy permitting  both  the  Influencing  of  pri- 
vate mveslments  and  the  setting  ot  prlorlUes 
m  the  Investment  of  pubUc  resources.  It 
should  estabUsh  a  planning  and  development 
framework  which  recognUes  present  social 
and  economic  trends.  It  should  bring  Into 
balance  metropolitan  and  non-meuopoUtan 
populaUun  growth.  It  should  organize  and 
raUonallae  suburban  growth.  It  ahould  rec- 
ognize that  suburban  Uvlng  Is  clearly  the  In- 
creasing choice  ot  a  majority  of  Americans. 
It  should  stimulate  communities  that  show 
growth  potential.  And  It  should  eOect  a 
change  In  the  trends  toward  the  Increasing 
Isolation  and  concentration  of  minority 
groups  and  the  pc-or  In  metropolitan  centers 
and  older  communities,  polarization  of  the 
races,  and  hardening  resutance  to  equal 
housing  opportunity 

Building  a  nation  u  something  like  build- 
ing a  house. 

I  once  saw  a  bouse  that  had  been  built 
haphazardly  over  a  number  of  years.  As  the 
family  grew,  new  rooms  were  tacked  on 
without  regard  lo  any  overall  plan.  To  get  to 
the  bathroom  from  a  certain  bedroom  one 
had  to  go  through  the  Uvlng  room  and 
kitchen. 

That  house  was  not  unlike  some  areas  lu 
our  cotmtry  But  a  well-planned  house  can 
be  a  thing  of  beauty  and  order — and  so  can 
a  well-planned  ccinmunlty  and  nation. 

A  great  chaUenge  for  us  today  U  U.  provide 
tor  orderly  national  growth.  This  will  require 
national  policies  of  community  development, 
environment  and  growth  that  will  strengthen 
stste  and  local  governments  and  maximize 
private  effort. 

I  believe  we  WUl  rise  to  this  challenge— lo 
plan  and  build  a  nation  whose  communlUes 
and  environment  will  enhance  the  quality  of 
Ufe  for  all  Americana— Just  as  we  previously 
met  the  chaUenge  ot  conquering  the  conti- 
nent and  creating  an  alOuent  society. 


Soviet  Union  wanted  to  produce  such  an 
aircralt  for  export. 

The  opponents  of  the  SST  program 
seem  to  believe  that  Russia's  eQorts  In 
this  dlrecuon  were  primarily  a  prestige 
gambit  to  equal  the  BriUsh-French  Con- 
corde. There  was  never  any  tendency  to 
take  seriously  claims  that  the  Soviet 
Onion  is  out  to  capture  a  big  chunk  of 
the  commercial  oircralt  market,  not  only 
In  Western  Europe  but  in  the  United 

For  those  who  still  wish  to  doubt.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  Aviation 
Week  and  Space  Teclinology  magazine, 
published  by  McOraw-Hill.  has  pub- 
lished two  lour-color  ads  this  year  from 
the  Soviet  Aviacxport  Organization.  Cmc 
of  the  advertisements  was  promotion  for 
Uie  YAK-40  STOL  in  the  internaUonal 
market  and  the  second  advertisement 
offered  the  Russian  TO-154  trljet  airbus. 

Mr.  President,  this  acUvity  in  the 
Ame.ican  commercial  aviation  market  is 
surprising  and  significant  in  Itself.  But 
Uie  clincher  will  come  on  December  28 
when  Aviation  Week  k  Space  Technology 
is  scheduled  to  run  its  third  Soviet  plane 
advertisement.  It  wiU  feature— guess 
what:  the  TO- 144,  or  the  Soviet  offermg 
in  the  worlds  supersonic  transportation 
race. 


THE  SOVIETS  AND  THE  SST 
Mr.  OOLDWATER.  li*r.  President, 
when  we  were  debating  the  commercial 
aspects  of  an  American  research  and  de- 
velopment program  for  a  supersonic 
transport,  the  critics  of  the  SST  were 
always  qtdok  to  scoff  at  the  Idea  that  the 


SHOW  TRIALS  OF  JEWS  IN  80- 
VIEr  UNION  BEGIN  TODAY 
Mr  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  news  reports  from  the  Soviet 
Onion,  today  !s  the  start  of  trials  in  Len- 
ingrad of  33  Soviet  Jews  accused  of 
antl-Sovlet  activities. 

These  trials,  Mr.  President,  represent 
in  my  opinion  the  latest  chapter  In  the 
long  bitter  Soviet  campaign  to  oppress 
the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  to 
crack  down  on  thote  Jews,  especially  the 
young  who  have  come  forth  in  recent 
years  to  demand  their  human  righU. 

This  past  siunmer  12  persons,  nine  of 
them  Jews,  were  arrested  as  they  boarded 
an  airplane  m  Leningrad.  They  were 
charged  with  treason,  for  attempting  to 
leave  the  country,  and  WJacking.  In  an 
obviously  well-coordinated  raid,  other 
Jews  throughout  the  Soviet  Union  that 
same  day  had  tlieir  homes  searched,  were 
rounded  up  for  police  Questioning  or 
were  actually  arrested.  These  persons 
have  been  active  in  the  new  movement 
among  Soviet  Jews  to  seek  emigratloii 
vlsai  to  Israel  and  to  press  for  their  full 
religious  and  cultural  rlghU  wlUiln  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Now  these  persons,  and  others  arrested 
since  tlie  summer  for  similar  reasons, 
are  facing  trial  in  the  Soviet  Union  in 
a  "show  ■  atmosphere. 

Mr.  President  the  plight  of  the  So- 
viet Jews,  and  the  denial  to  them  of 
basic  religious,  cultural,  and  political 
rights,  should  be  a  concern  touching  all 
of  us  In  this  Nation.  We  must  voice  our 
concern  ooce  again  with  this  problem 
and  remind  the  Soviet  Union  that  at 
these  forthcoming  show  trials  the  eyes 
of  the  world  will  be  focused  on  Lenin- 
grad. 

Mr.  President,  on  November  24. 1  was 
privileged  to  addiess  a  mass  meeting, 
prutesUng  these  Soviet  trials,  held  at  the 
National  Cathedral  in  Washmgton.  Some 
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2,000  persoiu  attended,  and  I  waB  hon- 
ored to  share  the  plaUorm  with  many 
distinguished  national  leaders,  including 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  York 
<Mr.  Javitsj  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Riwcorr). 
Since  my  remarks  at  that  time  deal 
further  with  the  Soviet  Jewish  problem, 
I  ask  miammous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscohd. 
as  follows: 

RcuAJuu  or  ScHAToa  ScBwmua 

It  Is  ft  nal  honor  for  ma  to  take  part  this 
aTUilnK  In  tbla  bUtorlc  gntberlng.  Wc  bav« 
come  together,  %a  people  of  muiy  different 
falttui.  to  this  greAi  NfttlooAl  Cethedral  la 
our  Nation's  Capital.  We  are  bere  to  sbow 
tbat  wfl.  as  Americans  of  all  religions  and 
creeds,  believe  In  Justice  and  freedom  for  tbe 
oppressed  Jewish  community  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Today  in  tbe  Soviet  Union,  Jews,  especially 
young  Jews,  are  standing  up  to  demand  their 
own  rights.  The;  wUl  no  longer  let  them- 
selves be  asslmllftied  into  the  monolith  of  So- 
viet society.  Tbey  want  to  live  as  Jews,  wltb 
their  religious  observances  and  their  cultural 
heritage  given  respect  and  freedom.  And 
many  of  them  have  e^pUed  to  leave  tbe  So- 
viet Union  and  emigrate  to  Israel,  an  act 
which  exposes  them  to  tbe  risk  of  a  prison 
sentence. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  well-known  book  was 
published,  calling  tbe  Jews  In  tbe  Soviet 
Union,  "Tbe  Jews  of  Silence,"  which,  at  that 
time,  they  may  have  been.  But  today  tbey  are 
raising  their  voices,  and  their  brethren  in 
this  counLry  and  around  the  world  are  doing 
It  too.  In  my  home  state  of  Pennsylvania 
Uiere  have  been  many  public  demonstra- 
tions In  recent  months,  and  I  am  sure  there 
wUl  be  more  meetings  In  tbe  future.  I  am 
proud  to  Join  in  this  eHort.  lending  my  voice 
to  tbe  many  that  are  being  raided  In  Penn- 
sylvania In  this  community  and  across  tbe 
Nation. 

The  time  to  raise  our  voices  is  right  now. 
There  are  reports  tbat  the  Soviet  Union  may 
be  planing  "show  trials"  In  Ijenlngrad  for 
60  Jews  who  were  rounded  up  this  summer 
and  accused  of  antl-Sovlet  activities.  What 
were  these  antl-Sovlet  activities?  In  most 
cases,  these  people  simply  went  and  asked 
for  visaa  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  m  Amerlcft  are.  fortunately,  far  re- 
moved from  this  tjrpe  of  oppression.  Our  na- 
tional life  has  always  afforded  us  the  freedom 
of  rellgloD.  It  was  this  religious  freedom  tbat 
brought  my  ancestors,  tbe  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  Scbwenkfelder  sect,  to  this  country 
In  the  1700's.  But  we  cannot  be  complacent. 
Tbe  history  of  other  countries  compels  us 
to  be  on  guard  for  injustice  and  oppression. 
based  on  religion.  The  Jewlali  experience  In 
Europe — from  medieval  times  up  to  modem 
tlmefr— abould  be  warned  enough  for  ua  about 
what  IB  happening  now.  Inside  tbe  Soviet 
Union.  Injustice  and  oppression  are  what 
they  are.  wherever  they  exist  and  whoever 
ore  their  victims. 

I  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  oeaae  Its 
harassment  of  Jewish  citizens,  and  permit 
all  those  Jews  to  emigrate  who  desire  to  do  so. 
For  tbe  Jews  tbat  will  remain,  the  Soviet 
UiUon  most  Improve  tbe  religious  and  onl- 
tural  climate  for  them.  It  is  time  tbat  the 
Soviet  Union  Jomed  us  on  tbe  side  of  human- 
ity and  on  the  side  of  mankind. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  In  addition.  Mr. 
President,  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  featured  a  most  timely  article  en 
the  recent  visit  to  the  Soviet  Unlc«i  by 
lAwrence  Speiser.  Washington  director 
of  tbe  American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
The  purpose  of  Mr.  Spelser's  visit  was  to 


try  to  assist  and  meet  with  the  Jewish 
prisoners  and  their  famihes  involved 
with  these  trials. 

The  article  describes  Mr.  Speiser's  first- 
iiand  expei'iences  and  observations  in  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  eve  of  these  trials. 
Unlortunately,  the  article  describes  both 
the  mood  of  life  in  the  Soviet  Union  for 
its  Jewish  community  on  the  eve  ol  these 
trials,  and  the  obstacles  Mr.  Speiser  en- 
countered when  he  tried  to  be  of  help. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  tbat  the  article 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
WHS  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows : 

CoNCEKN  roK  Russian  Jews 
{By  Michael  Kernan) 

Lawrence  Spelaer  failed  In  hla  attempt  to 
attend  the  Leningrad  trial  of  several  Jews 
accused  of  hijacking  a  plane,  but  he  got  a 
close  look  at  tbe  nervous  life  that  some  Jews 
lead  In  tbe  Soviet  Union. 

SpeLser,  Washington  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Liberties  Union,  flew  to  Leningrad 
last  month  at  the  request  of  B'nal  B*nth,  a 
Jewish  cultural  organization. 

"The  date  of  the  trial  was  changed  while 
I  was  In  the  air."  be  said,  "and  aet  for  Deo.  16. 
1  decided  to  try  and  see  aa  many  families  of 
the  arrested  people  as  I  could,  to  let  them 
know  that  a  lot  of  people  on  the  outside  were 
watching  these  events  " 

The  evenu  be  spoke  of  came  wltb  a  rapid- 
ity that  suggested  careful  organization. 

On  June  15  while  a  scheduled  13-seater 
plane  waited  at  Leningrad's  Smolny  Airport. 
12  persons  were  arrested  before  they  could 
board.  The  charge  was  treason,  which  In 
Russia  can  be  an  attempt  to  flee  the  country. 

Within  tbe  hour,  Speiser  said,  about  40 
homes  were  searched — with  search  war- 
rants— from  Riga  to  Kharkov.  In  some  cases 
Lhe  searches  ol  one-room  flats  took  13  hours. 
Arrests  fallowed ,  some  as  far  away  from 
Leningrad  as  Odessa.  Tbe  charges,  reduced 
later  from  treason  to  anti-state  activities,  ap- 
parently were  connected  with  tbe  fact  that 
all  tbo?e  arrested  had  tried  to  promote  Jewish 
cultural  Identity,  defying  government  efforts 
at  "Russlflcatlon." 

There  was  some  suspicion.  In  fact,  that  the 
plane  Incident  had  been  an  entrapment,  be- 
cause eight  of  those  arrested  were  Jews  from 
Riga  who  already  had  been  turned  down  for 
exit  visas.  They  had  planned  to  take  tbe 
plane  and  abandon  It  at  the  Soviet  border. 

"I  speak  no  Rvisalan  or  Yiddish,"  said 
Speiser,  "but  I  had  some  things  written  out 
phonetically.  The  first  thing  was  tbe  phones: 
It  took  me  two  hours  to  figure  out  how  a  pay 
phone  works  there.  Then  I  called  the  families 
of  the  arrested  men,  and  they  bung  up  Im- 
mediately. I  kept  trying,  and  after  three  or 
four  calls  T  got  through." 

His  first  meeting  waa  with  a  prisoner's  wife 
and  English -speaking  friend  by  tbe  statute 
of  Pushkin  on  tbe  Arts  Circle.  Next  there  was 
a  two-bour  walk  on  Mars  Field,  a  Leningrad 
park.  The  following  night  he  met  six  pris- 
oners, relatives  in  the  warmth  of  an  apart- 
ment reached  by  dlisylng  indirection  via 
subways. 

"It  waa  a  two-room  flat."  Bpelser  said,  "ao 
small  we  sat  wltb  our  knees  touching.  We 
talked  in  soft  voices.  They  always  kept  a 
record  player  or  radio  on.  Some  of  tbe  wives 
were  as  young  as  22.  and  they  had  their  chil- 
dren there,  never  more  than  two  in  a  family." 

^wlscr  Sew  to  Moscow  to  see  high  omclala 
In  tbe  Ministry  of  Interior  Affairs,  which  was 
running  tbe  show,  but  he  had  no  luck.  Mean- 
while, be  became  increasingly  candid  at>out 
hla  Interest  In  the  fata  of  the  Jews  to  be 
triad. 

At  first  be  bad  no  trouble  extending  his 
visa  to  Dec.  16  and  changing  bla  Itinerary  to 
return  to  Leningrad  for  the  trial  on  Taas- 


day.  But  Friday  night,  when  he  returned  to 
hla  hotel,  his  Intourlst  guide,  who  had  been 
waiting  eight  hours  for  him,  took  him  to  the 
deputy  Intourlst  director,  who  said  the  ex- 
tension was  impossible. 

Made  cautious  by  this  brusque  efBclancy. 
Spelaer  Inataad  took  the  plane  to  New  Tork 
that  night. 


ARTICLE  n  AND  in  OF  aENOCIDE 
CONVENTION  IS  NECESSARY  TO 
UNDERSTAND  THB  INTENT  OP 
THE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  one 
of  tbe  many  arguments  used  against  the 
Qenoclde  Convention  is  th&t  It  Is  vatfue 
and  does  not  define  genocide. 

This  argument  is  invalid.  A  review  of 
articles  n  and  HI  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention shows  that  the  convention  does 
make  itself  clear. 

Article  H  states  that  genocide  means 
"any  of  the  following  acts  committed 
with  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  a  national,  ethnical,  rad&l  or  re- 
ligious group,  as  such."  This  article  then 
lists  the  acts  which  the  treaty  considers 
to  be  acts  of  genocide.  This  list  Includes, 
"killing  members  of  the  group,  causing 
serious  bodily  or  mental  harm  to  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  deliberately  inflicting 
on  the  group  conditions  of  life  calcu- 
lated to  bzlng  about  Its  physical  destruc- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part.  Imposing  meas- 
ures intended  to  prevent  births  within 
the  group,  and  finally  forcibly  transfer- 
ring children  of  the  group  to  another 
group." 

This  seems  perfectly  clear.  The  perron 
or  cotmtry  who  accused  someone  of  geno- 
cide would  have  to  prove  that  one  of 
tbe  above  acts  was  committed  with  tbe 
"Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial  or  religious 
group." 

Article  in  lists  the  acts  relating  to 
genocide  that  shall  be  punishable  under 
this  convention.  The  list  includes,  "geno- 
cide, conspiracy  to  commit  genocide, 
direct  and  public  incitement  to  commit 
genocide,  and  compUcitly  In  genocide." 
Again  the  burdoi  of  proof  is  on  tbe  ac- 
cuser. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  if  someone  accuses 
an  American  citizen  of  genocide,  that 
citizen,  if  he  were  In  this  country,  would 
have  tbe  normal  protection  of  our  court 
system  at  his  disposal 

Mr.  President,  tbe  time  has  come  for 
us  to  act  on  the  merits  of  this  conven- 
tion, not  the  false  and  misleading  rumors 
which  fiurrotmd  it.  The  Senate  should 
have  the  opportunity  to  d^>ate  this  con- 
vention in  the  full  public  view.  I  again 
urge  the  Senate  to  follow  the  leadership 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  take  favorable  action  on  this  conven- 
tion tn  the  near  future. 


TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  CONTESTS 
FCC  ACTION  ON  ANnSMOEXNO 
MESSAGES 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  see  tbe  tobaoco  industry  go 
into  Federal  court  contesting  the  FCCs 
action  in  regard  to  antismoking  mes- 
sages. As  Horace  Komegay,  president 
of  tbe  Tobacco  Institute,  so  a'sMy  put  it 
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such  action  makes  -a  mockery  of  the 
fairness  doctrine." 

How  far  -an  the  FCC  violate  the  first 
amendment? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
stitutes  release  on  its  court  acUon  be 
prinud  In  the  flrcoai). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao 
as  follows:  _____ 

RZUm    ntO"    ^>"    TO»»OCO    iKKlltU  is,    IXC. 

The  cigoretM  loUmtry  today  went  to  court 
u,  prot«t  »s  "uuoousUtutlMi^U  «id  11  <>g^ 
oeMOTBhlp-    U»    Peder.1    Communlctlom 
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Bowx  R.  Korn««»I.  pn«l<tent  of  The  To- 
iMcoo  ln»a;ute.  ciai«l  t"  decision  "a  moct- 
err  ot  Ibe  FalriMM  Doctrine.'  which  ho  s«ia 
15  designed  to  msurc  nxess  to  the  alrsMes 
tor  both  ildei  of  >  controverBlal  Usue.  "The 
FCC  KtloD."  he  s»ld.  -giialMtees  a  ooutlnu- 
ulon  ol  distorted,  misleading  end  massive 
oroOManda.  and  bi  a  dlaearvlce  to  the  Amerl- 
Sn^SplTand  to  tlM,  concept  ol  lalrnees 

The  rcc  told  rmdlo  and  tele%;»lon  siatlons 
ihit  in  eaect  they  would  be  rendering  a  pub- 
lic eer.lce  by  conUnued  broadcMtlnj  of  Tree 
antl-emotlng  commerclaU  after  ■'""""'T  \- 
1971  eren  though  cigarette  ad  vending  will 
be  bamd  from  the  airwave,  after  that  date 
Sm  POC  also  ruled  that  the  smoking  lisue 
19  no  loDger  ■controyerelal '  and  therefore, 
clganttte  companlea  do  not  have  the  right  to 
reolj  to  the  anU-emoUng  anaclcs. 

to  a  peUtlon  med  today,  three  cigarette 
makers  stated  that  the  Federal  .Obn™™'"" 
tlons  commission-,  new  ruling  Is  a  'I""""™ 
of  the  free  speech  provisions  of  the  First 
Amendment  ol  tM  OS.  Constitution  toat 
,t  IS  not  authorised  by  the  '«<'«7",  °"'S™1: 
nloauons  Act.  and  that  11  oonsltutes  lll««al 

Knrnegay  said  that  the  suit  was  brought  by 
LMusi  Brother,  Fhlllp  Moms  and  B.  J. 
Reynolds  In  the  UB  Court  of  APf«*»  '" 
".Fourth  CUtmlt.  locted  in  Kchmond 
which  has  Jurisdiction  m  the  area  In  which 
these  companies  are  Incorporated  or  In  which 
they  maintain  their  corporate  headquartws. 
^iraegay  eald  hs  has  been  informed  that 
other  major  clgaretlo  msnulacturers  are  pre- 
paring potiuona  to  intarvene  in  the  case.  He 
SsTd  he  has  Instruc-.i.l  counsel  for  the  In- 
stitute Iteelf  to  also    ntenrene. 

-There  Is  no  rational  basis  to  single  out  the 
smoking  lieue  for  special  treatment,"  he  said. 
■It  the  FCC  can  rule  that  thU  Issue  Is  noB- 
oonlrovoralal.  what  Is  to  prevent  lu  ruling 
Mneday  tJist  any  other  public  lasue  has  sud- 
denly heoome  non-oonlroverslal?" 

sinegay  warned  that  it  the  FCC's  ded- 
doTwS?  upheld,  the  FOC  co«ld  requfre 
broadcast  llcenrees  to  make  a  one-eldea 
Dr««>ntaUon  with  reepect  to  otter  contro- 
versial issues  while  forsdosing  tie  right  of 
the  CFtber  side  to  iwply. 


NsTKWAi.  FDksailoH 

or    FlS^LAL    BUPLOTISS, 

Waihlngtan,  D.C..  Decmbtr  11,  1»70. 
Hon.  CUFToan  P.  Csss, 
VS.  SenaUt 
WaaMntton,  DjC. 

Diss  Sbhstos  Cass:  I  understand  that  you 
propose  to  introduce  in  the  Senate  a  bill 
which  wlU  permit  the  early  retirement  of 
certain  Federal  employeeo  when  the  depurt- 
maau  or  agencies  are  undergoing  major  re- 
ductions In  force. 

Ths  bUl  would  give  employees  with  long 
service  the  opportunity  to  reUre  whei\  the 
departments  or  agencies  are  having  major  re- 
ductions In  force  and  allow  the  retention  o. 
employees  who  wish  to  continue  to  woit 
There  Is  a  real  need  for  such  legislation 
Btajor  reductions  In  Department  of  Delcnsc 
installations  have  been  severe  and  tor  many 
employees  the  hardship  of  being  without  em- 
ployment after  years  of  Oovenunent  service 
IS  a  heavy  cstaatrophe.  The  National  Feder- 
ation of  Federal  Kmployoeo  supports  whole- 
heartedly the  objectives  of  your  proposed  blU. 
The  rise  in  national  unemployment  makes 
imperative  the  need  for  immediate  leglalatlve 
action  and  you  are  to  be  commended  for  your 
mterest  and  Initiative  In  the  matter. 

I  would  like  to  add  that  the  legislative 
record  ahould  reflect  that  agency  manage- 
ment ahould  not  use  tbU  blU  except  for  the 
objectives  Intended  and  that  any  attempt  to 
use  the  legUlaUon  as  a  device  to  get  rid  of  a 
certain  employee  or  employees  wl'l  not  be 
tolerated.  _     ,_    . 

Thank  you  for  giving  ms  the  opportunity  lo 
eipran  my  views  on  the  propoeed  legislation 
Wltb  kindest  regards,  I  am 
Blnc«rely  yours, 

B,  T,  WoLKoms, 

Presldetif. 


TRADE  LEXJISLATION 


KARLY  RETIREMENT  OP  TEDBRKL 
EMPLOYEES 
Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 14 1  introduced  S  4584  to  permit  the 
early  retirement  of  Federal  employees 
during  major  reductions  in  force  by  a 
Federal  department  or  agency. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  the  support  of  the 
NaUonal  Federation  of  federal  Employ- 
ees for  the  bill  and  ask  imanlmons  eon- 
aent  that  a  letter  from  MPFB  Prealdeot 
Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr  be  ixlnted  In  the 
Rxcou. 

Ther«  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Bk»u. 
as  foUom: 


Mr.  TAIMADQE.  Mr.  President.  1 
wish  to  speak  on  the  trade  provisions  of 
HS..  17550.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
voted  on  two  separate  occasions  to  ap- 
pit>ve  the  motion  made  by  myself  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hsif- 
s«H)  to  attach  major  provisions  of  the 
trade  bill.  Hit.  18970,  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  to  the  aodai 
security  amendments. 

The  proposed  trade  legislation  has 
been  the  subject  of  gross  distortion.  It 
has  been  subjected  to  some  of  the  worst 
misrepresentation  and  the  most  sensa- 
tional attacks  that  I  have  seen  directed 
against  any  legislation  during  my  entire 
career  in  the  Senate. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  trade  leg- 
islaUon  reported  by  the  Finance  Com- 
miitee  is  another  Smoot-Hawley  pro- 
tectlonl-st  tariff  act.  We  have  seen  raised 
the  .specter  of  another  great  depression. 
We  have  been  warned  that  the  bill  would 
increase  consumer  prices  by  billions  of 
dollars. 

None  of  these  charges  have  been  sub- 
stantiated. I  do  not  believe  they  can  be 
substantiated.  In  any  ev«it,  they  are  In 
no  way  related  to  the  real  Issue  Involved 
in  this  legislation.  We  have  not  read 
much  about  It  or  heard  much  about  it, 
but  the  compelling  purpose  of  the  trade 
bill  Is  the  protection  of  American  lobe. 

In  my  Judgment,  tills  legislation  Is  not 
only  imperative — it  Is  very  timely.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  UJB.  economy 
is  already  in  a  sad  state  of  disarray  and 
when  unemployment  is  already  a  matter 
of  grave  concern, 
XiK  Ume  la  late.  Time  la  running  out 


for  the  texUle  workers  of  this  country, 
I  shall  not  speak  long  for  I  am  anxious 
that  the  Senate  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  vote,  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on 
the  issue  of  protecting  the  Jobs  of  Amer- 
ican workers, 

I  sliall  not  go  into  all  of  the  arguments 
which  show  clearly  that  we  must  have  a 
trade  bill  or  face  economic  disaster. 
These  arguments  have  been  made  many 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  Each 
time  we  have  pointed  out  the  debihtating 
effect  of  textile  imports  ujpon  the  over- 
all American  economy. 

We  have  shown  what  it  has  cost  us  in 
deficits  in  our  balance  of  payments  and 
in  the  tremendous  drain  upon  our  gold 
reserves.  My  good  friend,  the  junior  Sen- 
itor  from  South  Carolina  (Mr,  Hol- 
l:kosi.  made  an  eloquent  and  scholarly 
si.'^ch  on  the  Senate  floor  on  Decem- 
bei  4  ii.  wlilch  he  gave  an  extremely 
thO:ougb  analysis  of  the  trade  liUl  and 
jusalcaaon  for  thk  legislation. 

I  sliiUl  cotiflne  my  remarks  to  one  basic 
issue  which  has  been  largely  Ignored  in 
the  national  debate  on  trade  legislation — 
the  Issue  ol  lobs. 

The  forge  tten  man  in  the  Uada  legis- 
lation debato  is  the  textile  worker,  the 
sboeworker-  the  man  who  Is  trying  to 
make  a  livli  g  for  himself  and  his  family. 
It  Is  a  strange  and  sad  commentary 
of  our  times  that  the  man  who  ail  too 
often  is  glorified  and  exalted  is  the  man 
who  demands  something  and  creates  a 
disturbance  In  so  doing. 

Under  this  strange  new  dogma,  it  Is 
coa'ddcred  dull  and  mediocre  to  be  a 
working  man.  drawing  a  modest  wage, 
and  trying  to  tie  a  good  citizen.  The  man 
who  demonstrates,  breaks  the  law  and 
demands  a  handout,  by  som.?  perverse 
twist  of  logic,  is  somehow  considered  a 
noble  American. 

Meanwhile,  the  textile  worker  keeps 
punching  the  dock,  going  to  work — when 
there  is  work,  and  hoping  that  he  will 
not  be  out  of  a  Job  soon.  This  is  the  for- 
gotten man  in  American  life.  This  la 
the  man  on  whom  we  need  to  focus  out 
attention  In  debate  on  the  trade  legis- 
lation. 

This  man  has  never  been  to  Washing- 
ton, He  would  never  think  of  participat- 
ing in  a  wild  street  demonstration  or 
taking  the  law  Into  his  own  hands.  I 
doubt  that  he  will  ever  be  fully  recog- 
nized by  the  national  news  media.  His 
only  claim  to  fame  is  that  he  is  part  of 
the  American  labor  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  for  one  think  this  is  a 
great  tribute,  I  know  of  no  more  impor- 
tant force  in  the  American  economy 
than  the  working  man. 

To  find  out  anything  about  the  plight 
of  textile  workers  who  are  unemployed 
or  the  men  and  women  who  have  been 
put  on  short  hours,  we  must  look  to  local 
papers  of  North  Carolina,  the  textile 
town  newspapers  of  South  Carolina,  the 
smalltown  weeklies  of  Georgia,  or  the 
trade  papers. 

News  clippings  from  theee  papers  show 
the  same  story  being  enacted  all  through 
the  textlle-productog  section  of  ttie 
country. 

The  Charlotte  News  reported  that 
Shelby  Mills  closed  down  half  Its  plant 
In  Shelby,  N,C..  permanently  laying  off 
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160  workers.  Other  layoffs  are  planned 
in  the  near  future.  Management  says 
"impoixs  are  hurting  the  industry,  and 
hurting  It  badly." 

In  Wilton.  Nil.,  the  story  is  repeated. 
A  company  spokesman  said: 

We  have  withtlood  the  challenge  ot  lo* 
wage  UnportA  tot  tbe  lut  IB  ymn  while 
every  ocher  texUle  mUl  ol  our  same  type 
closed  tu  door.  Every  appeal  to  our  federal 
government  from  our  own  mill,  from  New 
England  textile  leaders,  and  from  national 
textile  leaden  has  been  Ignored  end  over- 
looked by  those  who  could  have  given  aid 
to  our  industry.  We  can  no  longer  bridge 
the  wage  gap  between  ourselves  and  foreign 
imports  and  maintain  a  proat-maUng  bual- 
ne«.  Therefore,  our  regretful  decision  to  an- 
nounce the  phasing  out  of  our  production 
and  business. 

The  closing  of  the  Wilton  idant  put 
125  employees  out  of  worit. 

The  Charlotte  Observer  reports  the 
same  story  in  Oastonia,  N.C.  The  closing 
of  the  Burlington  Mill  there  displaced 
186  workers.  Here  again  imports  are  cited 
as  a  major  factor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  articles  regarding  these 
closings  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ric- 
oao,  as  follows: 
IFrom   ihm  Charlotte   News.   Apr.  31.   1970] 

Shxlbt  Uilu  Lathco  Orr  190  Woanxs 

Shklbt. — Faced  with  competition  from 
foreign  imports.  Shelby  Mills  Is  closing  about 
half  Ita  spun  synthetic  yam  division  here 
and  permanently  laying  off  about  160  work- 
era. 
^  The  closing  aSact*  only  tbe  aeotloc  of  tbe 

X  plant   mw^^ing  short  staple  synthetic   yams 

used  In  weaving  and  knitting  dreeagoods  and 
other  U^btwelght  fabric,  a  company  spokes- 
man  aald. 

The  spakeaman  was  V.  O.  Boberson  Jr.  of 
Qrecnvllle,  B.C..  vice  president  In  charge  of 
manufacturing  for  United  Mercbanta  and 
Manufacturers  Inc.  The  Arm.  one  of  tbe  na- 
tion's largest  textile  companies,  owns  the 
two  Shelby  Mills  pUnts  here. 

Robetron  said  that  in  the  affected  plant, 
the  section  making  synthetic  yams  for  the 
oarpet,  drapery,  and  upholstery  trades  will 
ooDtlnue  and  be  expanded  slightly. 

The  second  plant,  which  makes  nberglass 
fabric  used  In  draperies,  will  not  be  affected 
by  tbe  shutdown,  he  added. 

The  layoff  annoimced  will  affect  about  a 
fourth  of  the  660  to  700  Shelby  Mlllfi  em- 
ployees. 

Roberson  dlspeUed  rumors  that  the  whole 
Shelby  Mills  operation  here  might  be  closed- 
"We  have  no  Idea  of  pbaamg  out  the  Shelby 
plants  completely."  he  stated. 

Explaining  the  closedown  and  layoffs.  Bob- 
eraon  said,  "Imports  (of  synthetics)  are  hurt- 
ing the  mdustry  and  hurting  It  badly. 

[Prom  the  Charlotte  Dolly  News  Record.  Mar. 

33.  1970] 
AsaoTT  Plans  shutdoww  of  Wa*TDfo  Unx 
(By  Prank  Stuart) 
Nxw  ToKJc.— Abbott  Worsted  MlUs.  the  na- 
tion's last  small  vertical  producer  of  men's 
worsted  and  blend  fabrics,  will  close  Its  weav- 
ing  mill    soon,   blaming    competition   from 
fabric  Imports. 

When  It  completes  orders  now  on  Its  books 
In  four  to  six  months,  the  w«aTlng  operation 
at  WUton.  N.H..  wUJ  shut.  Abbott's  sales  of- 
fice at  laao  Avenue  of  tbe  Americas  wlU  cloee 
July  1. 

The  company  will  continue  lo  operate  Ito 
HlUsttorougb  unit,  also  at  WUton.  which  does 
GXVI (W30-P»rt  SI 


wool  combing.  aynthaOc  tow  to  top  coavert- 
inc  and  dyeing. 

Abbott's  imiKirtance  to  the  men's  clothing 
market  rested  In  Its  smaU  slae.  With  only 
48  looms  this  weaver  was  set  up  to  produce 
fancy  fabrics  in  small  quantities  that  are  not 
ecommlcally  feasible  for  the  nations  big 
volume  producers. 

It  also  was  able  to  deliver  a  fabric  In  a 
far  shorter  lead  tune  than  the  textile  giants 
producing  worsteds. 

The  mill's  specialty  wm  top-dyed  fancy 
worsteds  and  Dacron  polyester  and  worsted 
blends  for  the  natural  shoulder  suit  maiket. 
It  also  turned  out  some  specials  for  other 
ftult  producers  who  needed  quick  OU-lns  on 
patterned  goods. 

Speaking  for  the  company  In  WUton, 
Francis  Cros  Louis  explained  the  recent 
growing  influx  of  Japanese  topnlyed  poly- 
ester and  worsted  blends  was  a  significant 
factor  In  the  mill's  decision  to  close.  Earlier 
the  mill  was  able  to  withstand  pressure  from 
worsted  Imports  because  It  did  not  face  this 
same  competition  In  the  blends  which 
formed  an  appreciable  part  of  Its  production. 

There  are  three  small  worsted  weavers  re- 
maining in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode 
Island  which  operate  moatly  on  commission 
work  given  them  by  various  men's  and 
women's  wear  sellers  and  a  few  small  units 
producing  worsted  and  blend  uniform  cloths. 

In  a  statement  to  lU  136  employee  at  Itt 
WUton,  N.H..  plant,  the  oompony  said,  •'We 
have  withstood  the  challeng*  of  low-wage 
imports  for  the  past  10  years  while  every 
other  textile  mill  of  our  same  ^pe  cloeed 
Its  doors. 

"Every  appeal  to  our  Federal  Oovemment 
from  our  own  mill,  from  New  England  tex- 
tile leaders  and  from  naUonal  textile  leaden 
has  been  ignored  and  overlooked  by  those 
who  could  have  glun  aid  to  our  Industry. 

"We  can  no  longer  bridge  the  wage  gap 
between  ourselves  and  foreign  Unports  and 
m&mtaln  a  profit-making  buslnesa.  There- 
fore, our  regretful  decision  to  announce  a 
phasing  out  ot  our  production  and  bualnass." 

BWliZMOTOW    CLOaiMO    OaSTON    MlLIt 

OuTOHiA. — About  1B6  employes  o(  the  Mo- 
dena  plant  of  Klopman  Mills  here  will  have 
to  find  new  Jobs  ui  three  to  four  weeks. 

The  plant  is  part  of  the  Burlington  In- 
dUBtrlee  division  that  spina  cotton- polyester 
yams  used  in  making  fabric  for  shirts,  ladles' 
wear,  men's  wear  and  uniforms.  It  will  be 
phased  out  of  operation  In  about  a  month. 
Held  A.  Cooke,  director  of  personnel  for  ihe 
Klopman  Division  said  Thursday. 

Cooke,  who  noted  that  Burlington  recently 
closed  a  plant  In  Oreeu£boro  which  was  not 
In  the  Klopcdsji  division,  said  the  move  here 
Is  due  to  poor  markets  brought  about  by 
general  economic  conditions  in  tbe  textiles. 
aggravated  by  excessive  foreign  Imports. 
Another  factor  Is  styling  changee  which  af- 
fected markets  for  polyeeter-ootton  yam 
manufactured  at  the  Modena  plant,  ha  said. 

"We  reaUy  dont  t^infc^  this  wUl  affect  the 
economy  m  this  area."  he  said.  "In  fact,  we 
have  some  plants  that  would  run  seven  days 
a  week  If  we  could  get  the  people  to  work." 

The  Klopman  official  said  the  plant  clos- 
ing here  does  not  represent  a  mass  trimming 
down  throughout  the  division.  "It  is  an  Iso- 
lated incident."  he  said. 

Whltaker  said  no  plans  have  yet  been  made 
regarding  future  use  on  dlapoeltlon  of  the 
plant  building,  which  has  been  an  east  Oas- 
tonia   landmark   since   it    was  built   in   1806. 

The  plant,  which  manufactured  tire  cord 
for  about  36  years,  was  ac4d  to  Kanlo  Manu- 
facturing Co.  In  1930  and  Burlington  bought 
It  In  1941. 

It  became  a  unit  of  tbe  Klopman  Mills  171- 
Tlslon  In  1967. 

Mr.  TAIjMAIX>E.  I  could  go  on  and 
on  citing  examples  of  mill  closings,  of 
layoffs,  of  displaced  workers.  Secretair 


of  Commerce  Stans  testified  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Comrndttee  that  we  are 
losing  100.000  jobs  per  year  In  the  textile 
and  apparel  industries  because  ot  im- 
ports. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  in  more  detail 
one  example  In  my  own  State  to  show 
what  foreign  textile  imports  can  do  to  a 
community. 

The  town  is  Aragon.  Aragon  Mills  in 
Polk  Ooun^,  Oa..  was  no  longer  able  to 
produce  aiid  compete  with  low-wage  for- 
eign textiles.  Because  of  depressed  con- 
ditions In  a  textile  industry  besieged 
with  imports,  Aragon  Mills  closed  Its 
doors  last  September.  Almost  500  men 
and  women  were  put  out  on  the  street, 
without  a  job. 

What  happened  in  Aragon  is  illustra- 
Uve  of  the  6.300  texUle  jobs  lost  in 
Georgia  in  the  past  year.  At  one  point 
during  the  year,  textile  unemployment 
reached  a  high  of  9.000.  What  happened 
in  Aragon,  what  has  been  taking  place 
in  Georgia  and  in  many  States  through- 
out the  coimtry,  is  the  story  of  people. 
These  are  people  who  were  trying  to  hold 
down  a  Job.  make  a  decent  living,  sup- 
port their  families,  and  educate  their 
children. 

Suddenly,  often  without  much  warn- 
In^',  they  have  t>een  added  to  the  Nation's 
swelling  unemployment  rolls. 

Aragon,  Ga..  is  a  small  town  of  1.200 
people.  The  town  had  always  been 
heavily  dependent  on  the  mill,  which  had 
been  In  operation  for  70  years. 

Aragon,  and  Polk  County,  today,  be- 
cause of  the  loes  of  500  Jobs  In  one  fell 
swoop,  is  ain  area  that  the  Economic 
Development  Administration  listed  In 
October  as  'an  area  of  substantial  un- 
employment." 

Aragon  is  a  town  where  people  were 
literally  driven  to  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  other  forms  of  public  assist- 
ance. It  is  a  town  where  unemployment 
compensation  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  It  Is  a  town  driven  to  joblessness  at 
a  time  when  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  billions  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment and  additional  billions  on  welfare 
for  some  12,200,000  Americans. 

As  can  be  expected,  some  of  the  for- 
mer employees  of  Aragon  Mills  have 
found  Jobs.  Others  have  not.  Some  for- 
mer employees  now  travel  60  to  120  miles 
a  day  to  get  to  new  work.  Others  have 
no  transportation. 

Let  us  look  closer  at  some  of  the  in- 
dividual cases  involved  here. 

To  gel  a  better  idea  of  the  human 
tragedy  involved  in  the  closing  of  textile 
mills,  my  office  has  contacted  some  of 
these  individuals  personally. 

Take  the  case  of  a  man  wt  shall  caD 
Mr.  Jones.  In  order  to  respect  his  pri- 
vacy. Mr.  Jones  is  53  years  old.  He  had 
what  was  considered  a  good  Job  at  the 
textile  mill.  He  was  a  senior  mechanic. 
Mr.  Jonefi  was  fortunate.  He  was  able  to 
get  another  job  with  the  State  highway 
department  However,  In  order  to  con- 
tinue to  work  he  was  forced  at  age  53  to 
take  a  sisable  pay  reduction.  Fortu- 
nately, for  him,  most  of  his  children  are 
grown.'  He  only  has  one  living  at  home. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  case  of  a 
lady  who  is  not  quite  so  fortunate.  Miss 
Brown,  a  45-year-old  lady  who  has  never 
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b€«n  married,  has  always  Uved  at  home 
and  worked  to  support  her  mother  and 
father  Miss  Brown  worked  lor  the  tex- 
tile mill  for  more  than  20  years.  She  has 
hved  within  walking  disunce  of  the  mill 
and  has  never  owned  an  automobile. 
When  the  mlU  closed,  she  looked  else- 
where. There  are  no  Jobs  nearby.  There 
was  a  job  available  m  a  distant  towri, 
but  Miss  Brown  cannot  drive  and  had 
no  transporUtlon  to  the  Job.  She  is  pres- 
ently unemployed. 

Let  us  lake  a  look  at  another  example. 
Mrs.  Smith  had  worked  In  the  textile 
plant  for  19  years.  Her  husband  still 
works  there.  He  is  one  of  the  last  16  em- 
ployees kept  on  for  maintenance,  but  he 
knows  his  Job  will  terminate  soon. 

Mrs.  Smith  has  worked  hard  aU  hei 
life  to  raise  three  children.  Mrs.  Smith 
managed  to  put  a  daughter  in  coUege. 
She  U  trying  to  help  that  daughter  stay 
In  college,  but  it  is  only  because  of  a 
scholarship  that  she  Is  able  to  be  there 
at  all.  Here  U  what  Mrs.  Smith  said: 

Im  taking  lionM  Wl  •  wMk  at  my  Mw 
lob.  I  drive  35  to  40  miles  a  day.  At  mJ  Jo" 
in  the  mlU  here.  I  wa«  taking  home  »100  f 
•  103  a  week.  TeitUee  Is  all  I  know,  and  Its 
h»rd  for  aU  ot  US  in  this  town  to  "f  l"f  «° 
other  job..  About  30  to  «  per  cent  oJ  tb. 
neoDle  at  the  plant  had  a  good  amount  ot 
Snlorlly.  But  moet  ol  all  there  were  «.  many 
women  here  who  made  good  "vlhga^  The, 
were  cloee  to  home  and  were  able  to  cook 
TupP'r  ^ter  they  got  oB  work  Now  I  drive 
511  piople  to  my  new  lob.  If»  late  wh«n« 
get  home  and  have  to  »"«,««"^°«„IJSS 
there  were  some  way  we  could  get  our  plant 

Mrs  Smith  insists  that  she  does  not 
want  a  handout.  She  said; 

If  vou  have  ever  been  to  Aragon  jou  know 
moat  of  us  bete  are  pretty  Independent. 

The  Mrs.  Smiths  of  my  State  do  not 
wit  a  handout.  They  do  want  guarim- 
^  incomes.  They  Just  want  an  opportu- 
5^  to  work  and  make  a  Uvmg  and  be 
pi^uctive  citizens.  They  have  a  ri«ht  to 
?^tLt  the  government  is  on  their  si^, 
^d^t  working  at  cross-purposes  to 

'"iTmust  have  been  ludicrous  for  people 
who  have  lost  their  Jobs  because  of  for- 
eign imports  to  see  the  Congress  e^ct 
a  W.SMLlion  bill  last  Thu^^l^y '"  "^S^: 
power  ualnlng  and  to  provide  pJbUo 
«^ce  Jobs  for  those  who  cannot  find 
work  in  private  industry 

I  can  see  how  this  would  be  hard  to 
understand,  when  the  Government  does 
S^f  act  to  protect  a  basic  American  m- 
dust?y  that  is  capable  of  providing  thou- 
SJoJ  more  Jobs,  if  given  the  chance^ 
Where  is  the  logic  in  trying  to  protect 
the  American  worker  with  a  mlnlmuin 
wage  and  then  have  him  done  out  of  a 
Job  because  of  unlimited  textUe  imports 
from  countries  that  produce  goods  at  an 
hourly  wage  of  U  to  45  cents  an  hour, 
under  condlUons  that  would  be  Ulegal  In 
the  United  States? 

Where  Is  the  logic  in  putting  through 
a  mum-blUion -dollar  manpower  develop- 
ment and  make-work  program  when  the 
government  itself  persists  in  pursuing  a 
policy  of  Job-destruction? 

I  hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  forgotten  American,  1  hope 


Senators  will  not  forget  that  the  basic 
and  overriding  issue  in  this  debate  Is  Jobs. 
The  Senate,  to  its  great  credit,  has 
voted  for  the  past  two  years  in  tavor  of 
American  Jobs  on  this  issue.  In  1988. 
the  Senato  voted  55  to  31  for  Import 
quotas  on  texUles.  Last  year,  the  Senate 
passed  a  simUar  measure.  65  to  30  These 
were  strong  votes  that  reflected  deep  con- 
cern for  American  jobs  that  are  being 
swept  away  by  foreign  imports. 

We  have  had  a  similar  slgnincant 
showing  from  the  House  of  Represenu- 
Uves  This  year  a  sizable  majority.  256 
Members,  of  the  House  signed  bills  call- 
ing for  controls  on  textile  and  footwear 
Imports.  ,       ,  .  , 

Last  Thursday  night,  on  national  tele- 
vision, the  President  of  the  United  States 
said  the  key  quesUon  on  the  trade  bUl  is 
jotB.  He  said  his  primary  concern  is  sav- 
ing Jobs  in  America. 

That  is  my  concern.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation. 

We  have  had  a  tremendous  show  of 
force  and  mounting  concern  about  the 
Import  problem.  The  time  has  now  come 
to  stop  Just  talking  about  protecUng 
American  Jobs  and  Just  lamenting  unem- 
ployment. , 

We  have  now  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  it.  We  can  act  through 
this  legislation  to  protect  mUUons  of 
American  jobs  and  an  Industry  that  Is 
second  only  to  steel  in  terms  of  naUonal 
security. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  do  so. 


LAKE  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  the  funding  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Water  Quality  Improvement 
Act  of  1970.  providing  for  research  and 
development  In  lake  pollution  control,  in 
the  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

I  have  long  been  interested  in  these 
programs,  and  I  appreciate  the  atten- 
tion which  the  committee  has  given  the 
budget  request. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Pubhc  Works 
Committee  on  the  Water  QuaUty  Im- 
provement Act  stated,  with  reference  to 
the  Inland  lakes  research  provision; 

The  committee  eipecu  that  funds  to  Im- 
plement the  provision  of  this  new  research 
directive  BhaU  be  made  available  from  the 
general  secUon  6  authorliatlon  and  that  Un- 
plementatlon  of  thU  area  ol  reaearch  win 
receive  a  high  prtortty 


Since  this  act  was  signed  into  law  after 
the  Interior  Department's  budget  request 
was  formulated  and  after  the  Hoase  had 
begun  its  work,  neither  the  administra- 
tion's request  nor  the  House  appropria- 
tions bill  took  Into  consideration  this 
particular  section  authorizing  »65  mil- 
lion a  year  for  this  and  the  eight  other 
research  and  development  subsections. 

In  August,  during  the  Senate  conunlt- 
tee  and  floor  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriations  bill.  I  Joined 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Nktson>  and  a  bipartisan  group  of  15 
other  Senators  In  expressing  concern 
that  no  funds  had  been  requested  for 
these  vital  programs. 

I  was  most  appreciative  of  the  favor- 
able comments  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 


mittee, the  Senator  from  I/)Ui£lana  (Mr. 
Eliender)  in  colloquy  with  Senator  Nil- 
son  on  the  Senate  floor  during  the  Au- 
gust 21  debate. 

The  supplemental  budget  for  the  four 
new  pollution  control  research  programs 
m  section  5  was  sent  up  in  September, 
requesting  $11,885,000.  Including  11.985.- 
000  for  inland  lake  programs.  For  aU  of 
section  5.  the  VS.  water  pollution  con- 
trol research  and  development  program, 
$65  million  was  authorized,  and  $59,186.- 
000  has  been  requested  by  the  admln- 
istrauon  in  the  supplemental.  I  appreci- 
ate the  committees  acuon  In  appropriat- 
ing the  fuU  budget  request  for  inland 
lakes,  and  $59  milUon  for  all  of  section  5, 
and  I  applaud  the  Senate's  approval. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  inland 
lakes  are  one  of  our  Nation's  most  pre- 
cious resources.  I  also  feel  that  the  prob- 
lems of  inland  lakes  have  received  In- 
sufficient attention  to  date,  even  com- 
pared to  the  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  pollution  of  rivers  and 
streams.  This  research  and  development 
authorization  with  the  explicit  provision 
for  inland  lakes  research  is  a  major 
breakthrough  in  this  respect  and  repre- 
sents the  first  Federal  effort  toward  the 
needs  of  out  Nation's  community  lakes. 
The  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental (JuaUty  has  called  eutrophlca- 
tlon — enrichment  and  aging — the  Na- 
tion's single  most  difficult  water  pollution 
problem. 

In  my  State,  we  have  substantial  need 
for  these  programs  to  reduce  pollution 
and  eutrophicatlon  In  the  community 
lakes  arovmd  which  many  of  our  towns 
and  cities  are  built.  In  Minneapolis  and 
many  other  communities,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  citizens  and  their  children 
live  beside  endangered  community  lakes. 
We  have  several  research  programs  un- 
derway imder  the  auspices  of  the  State 
PolluUon  Control  Agency,  unlversiUes, 
and  other  agencies.  The  researchers  have 
told  me  of  their  hopes  lor  such  programs 
as  shore  line  management,  algae  harvest, 
and  control  of  eutrophicatlon.  These  pro- 
grams need  to  be  better  supported  and 
expanded  to  meet  the  Increasing  need. 

I  also  urge  continuing  support  of  the 
proposed  5-year,  $20  million  Oreat 
Lakes  demonstration  programs  In  pollu- 
tion control,  of  which  this  year's  com- 
mittee figure  of  $815,000  Is  a  begin- 
ning. As  Minnesota  and  other  States  gear 
up  to  meet  increasing  pollution,  the  full 
S-year  figure,  and  perhaps  more,  will 
be  needed  to  preserve  the  largest  body 
of  fresh  water  in  the  world. 

In  April  I  also  introduced  the  Clean 
Lakes  Act  of  1910.  which  would  increase 
operational  grants  for  pollution  control 
lor  inland  lakes,  through  aid  for;  waste 
treatment  facilities,  eutrophicatlon  pre- 
vention, shoreline  improvement.  Federal 
technical  assistance,  and  Federal  assist- 
ance in  enforcement  in  affected  lakes.  I 
will  look  forward  to  cooperating  with  the 
Public  Works  Committee  In  our  further 
efforts  to  protect  and  Improve  our  Inland 
lakes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 

on  this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

RscoRo,  as  toUows: 
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WHAT    EXPORTS     MEAN    TO    THE 
50  STATES 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fear  of  nearly  every  economist  and 
businessman — not  to  mention  millions 
of  farmers  and  workers — Is  that  a  pro- 
tecUonlst  trade  bill  will  do  severe  dam- 
age to  our  exports. 

We  have  known  for  some  time  that 
these  ejcports  are  running  now  at  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  $43  billion,  but  we 
have  had  dUDcults'  In  translating  this 


figure  to  something  meaningful  with  re- 
spect to  the  individual  $0  states. 

Now,  however,  we  have  fresh  data  to 
point  to  the  contribution  which  manu- 
facturing exports  make  to  each  State. 
Together  with  the  recent  data  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  showing  the 
8tate-by-State  value  of  agricultural  ex- 
ports, these  figures  can  provide  a  vivid 
demonstration  to  any  Senator  of  what 
exports  mean  to  his  State. 

I  hope  this  gives  cause  for  every  Sen- 
ator to  consider  how  far  he  vlahei  to 


go  In  Jeopardtzins  these  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing exports  to  a  sbort-ilthted 
cause  of  protectionism. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  data 
for  manufacturing  and  agricultural  ex- 
ports from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Bureau  of  Census  be  printed 
in  the  Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  data 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tta*  Rxc- 
ou,  as  follows: 
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TABU  l.-VAU)E  OF  EXPORT  SHIPMENTS  (ESTIMATED  ANU  kEPORTEO)  BY 

|lo  millioni  ol  dollats.  Valua  I JJ>.  producuil  planll 

,Ra....:(S,U««,.n,l.«»^;(n.^«£»OtJ.iJS,.-^^^^^^ 
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Iln  aiWon  ol  dollm.  Wm  I  oJ>  preductnl  phml 
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Ptpti  and  allM 
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Esttmatfd        Raporttd       Eitimited        "•P*''*^ 
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MiAdtnta 
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Missouri 

North  Oaknli.. 
SeutttDaUto.. 
Nobruki 

KiRttS -. 

South  fkttantie 

Oola^Kiri 

Maryland    ..- 

Oistnct  ol  C 

Virpmi.- 

Witt  Virvnia... 

North  Catobna.. 

South  CirohiM.. 

GaorfM     

TionOi       

till  xjurth-contnl.. 

KMhichT 

TenrwsiM 

Alata 

wislmit 

AfkSABs... 

Lmibiona.., 
OMahoM.. 
TtIM 


(S) 
(S) 


<S) 


(S) 
CS) 


Idaho 

Wyomlftg.... 

Colorado 

NowHonciu 

Araona 

Utah 

Ntvada 

Paafie 

Wathingtw.. 


<S)  ... 

.11 

II.  1 

n.t 

91.5 

17.1 

715 

(3.1 

.1^ 

,^i 

sr 

^i 

S! 

n 

i     ^ 

r) 

m 

Q>- 


-mii — 
lliiwml.- 


iiai 

11.7 


Rubbor  and  ptastics 

pniducti,  R.OX. 

(SIC  30) 


Rtpertod 
data 


LMlhtr  and  loatlMr 
products 
(SIC  31) 


United  S 


New  Uttand 

Maiaa._ 

Now  HampiMra. . 

V«miont_ 

MtuadiMsOtti. . . 

RhodoliUAd 

Connocticvl 

MiddloAUaotic. 

Now  York 

Now  Jonay 


bit  nofifc-caalnl.. 

Ohra 

Indtana 

Illinan..-.-. — 

Michipa .. 

Wtxansia 

Wostnorth-coatnl.. 

Mtnnosota 


I(K 


NOflfe  DtMll.. 

SoolhDakoli.. 

Nafefnka 

Kanas 

Sotilh  AJIantte 

MAfYUnd 

Datrictol*-^ 

Vtrpnio 

WistVirtMo.. 
North  Carolina. 
Sooth 


Qmpi.. 
Flwido.. 


East  aooth-CMtral. . 
Kantadir. 


^ 

f] 

12.5 

>.3 

<S) 

Is 

1.7 
5.4 

a.  2 

it 
2.1 

3.4 
22.9 

%   % 


43.2 
2.S 
(.5 

"■■3.» 

4.9 
11.0 
1.1 
5.7 
7.7 
49.4 
11.2 
23.5 
t.5 
9.2 
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Arkiniat 

UwisitM 
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UtHl.... 
Nmdi.. 

PlC«C.. 
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Rubb«t  and  plastics 

products,  n.e.c. 

(SIC  30) 

EUlimM       bpoilad 


LactiMrandlaitlitr 
predncts 
(SIC  31) 


StOM.  ctay.  and  tiaas 
prwncls 
(SIC  32) 


Prtfiianp  m«tal 
indusUias 
(SIC  33) 


Fabrieattd  matjl 
products 
(SIC  34) 


20.3 
2.3 


17.2 
L4 


CO- 


m. 


LS 
9.4 

(U) 


1.0. 

7.9 

(U) 


S- 


1.3 
(S) 


27.7 
(T)  - 


72.7 
4.2 
7.1 
17.  S 
43.9 
12.4 


51.1 

3.1 
5.2 
15.2 
3S.3 
10.2 


01) 


<0 


(S) 


(S). 


@  ^ 


CD 


<S). 


J  9^  .M  ^  ^ 


Qaclrrcal  aquipniN 
aodaiip|ilias(SIC3 


Madiroary,  tacapt 

alactrical  (SIC  35)  

Estinalad       Poportod      Es&instod       Roportod      EHimMod 


(SIC  37) 
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PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
public  debates  about  our  Nation's  pubUc 
assistance  programs  have  fejoerated 
widespread  Interest  to  the  need  to  make 
major  references  to  the  weUare  system. 
The  bulk  of  recipients  on  the  wellare 
roUs  have  complained  lor  many  years. 
that  the  system  falls  to  meet  their  needs 
Sadly  the  general  public  has  paid  scant 
attenUon  to  their  pleas.  The  poor  are  not 
powerful.  They  f aU  to  be  accepted  as  ■  de- 
serving factors"  of  the  economy  because 
myth,  prejudice,  and  Indifference  effec- 
tively Isolate  them  from  those  who  are 
not  poor. 

I  am  mtrlRued  now  by  what  may  be- 
come the  publics  caU  to  -do  something 
about  welfare  because  of  the  Increasing 
number  of  new  "members "  added  to  the 

As  Dexter  Eure  recenUy  wrote  in  his 
column  In  the  Boston  Globe: 

Welfare  recipients  b«Te  Incrwsed  consid- 
erably because  the  electronic  mdustry  HMt 
had  to  lay  oB  engineers.  sclenlUta  and  other 
plant  employees 
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Layoffs  In  other  Industries,  especially 
those  that  are  defense  oriented,  have  also 
contributed  to  the  rise  in  "middle  class 
people  on  welfare. 

Perhaps  this  is  a  condition  that  wiu 
parallel  the  Nations  reaction  to  the 
problem  of  narcoUc  abuse.  For.  not  untu 
widespread  misuse  of  drugs  nitered  be- 
yond the  Nation's  ghettoes,  was  there  a 
public  demand  to  bring  an  end  to  that 
problem.  .    _ 

It  may  be  that  these  new  members 
added  to  the  weUare  rolls  will  stir  public 
conscience  sufficiently  to  attack  the  "wel- 
fare mess "  and  meet  the  needs  of  those 
who  have  all  along  told  us  that  the  wel- 
fare system  is  a  shambles. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  Dexter 
Eure  draws  attention  to  a  vital  aspect  of 
welfare  problems.  His  Insight  into  this 
grave  social  concern  is  placed  In  reason- 
able perspective  in  the  Boston  Globe  col- 
umn headed  "Welfare  Finds  New  Allies." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr 
Eure's  column,  from  the  Boston  Globe  of 
December  1.  1970.  be  printed  to  the 
Recobd.  ^         _,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

WXLTAmx  FtNBS  New  Aluzs 
iBy  Delter  D  Eurel 
Not  too  Jong  ago  some  employees  of  "Gold- 
en Horeeshoe'-  companies  on  Rie  128  ex- 
pressed uniympathetlc  remarks  about  people 
on  welfare.  Many  contended  they  were  over- 
burdened with  t«i«  became  ol  "chlselera 
riding  welfare  gravy  trains. 

Today  welfare  reclplenta.  especially  In  the 
towns  bordering  Bte.  IM,  have  Increaaed 
considerably  because  tMe  electronic  Industry 
has  had  to  lay  of!  engineers,  scientists  and 
other  plant  employees. 

A  young  housewife  In  Needham.  comment- 
InK  about'  her  engineer  hU8b«nd  being  out  of 
work  for  seven  weeks  said  "We  never 
dreamed  that  the  welfare  benefits  were  so 
insufflclent.  We  Just  weren't  able  to  ln«p  oiir 
car,   and  may  lose  our  home  If  work  Ian  t 

found  soon." 

In  Maaaachnsetta,  SS.SOO  manufacturing 
lobs  were  lost  within  the  past  year  b«!»u«e 
of  cutbacks  in  defense  and  space  programs 
The  electronic  Industry  has  been  particularly 
hard  hit.  Consequently,  the  entire  country  la 


beginning  to  have  greater  awareness  of  the 
Dllghi  of  those  unable  to  Bnd  employment, 
and  the  disadvantaged  who  depend  solely  on 
the  w«U&re  system 

Prtibahly  now  It  is  better  understood  why 
some  poor  people  have  pleaded  tor  special 
needs  \hat  were  not  being  taken  care  of. 
Newcomers  forced  onto  welfare  Bnd  them- 
selves in  a  position  to  repudiate  some  of  the 
widespread  mvihs  about  public  assistance 
In  the  past,  lob  few  of  us  gave  a  damn  when 
the  "other  fellow  was  Involved  In  an  unfor- 
tunate predicament. 

Our  basic  unconcern  Bnds  a  parntlel  m 
attitudes  after  the  disasters  In  Peru  arid  East 
Pakistan.  Tragedies  of  this  magnitude  cer- 
tainly have  to  penetrate  the  conscience  of 
the  world  Since  the  United  States  Is  the 
richest  nation.  Its  dtljens  should  care  more. 
Yet  of  the  20  national  Bed  Cross  so<!l«tles. 
the  Chinese  Communist  Bed  Cross  led  the 
lut  In  cash  donations  for  the  victims.  It 
pledged  »1.24  million  I  for  the  first  week.. 
which  was  more  than  half  the  louil  amount 
Pledged  by  all  others. 

■^  An  eldMly  gentleman  sitting  in  a  tjro.e 
Hall  cafeteria  commented;  -Wouldn  t  it 
rMUy  tell  the  world  about  our  concern  If  the 
president  appear«l  on  TV  »nd  askj^  ^1 
Americans  to  contribute  one  dollar  to  the 
horrible  disaster  I  believe  that  every  student 
throughout  this  land  would  pitch  In  lor  It. 

Public  assistance  sImUarly  should  be 
thought  of  as  an  answer  to  hmnati  needs. 
Everfone  on  welfare,  whether  crippled,  elder- 
ly,   blind,    unemployed    or    underemployed. 

"^"on'e "wants  to  see  new  members  added 
to  the  unemployment  Hsu.  but  with  the 
new  "Club  mwnbera,"  It  Is  possible  that  tlie 
plight  of  the  poor  may  be  dealt  with  more 
urgently,  more  favorably. 

A  flrat  priority  should  be  to  attempt  to 
meet  the  subsistence  necessary  for  hitman 
dignity  Next,  an  environment  should  oe 
created  to  eliminate  those  trapped  In  poverty. 

Those  of  us  who  hare  never  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  hungry,  out  of  work,  or  victim 
of  horrible  disaster,  were  lucky,  ton  t  it 
about  time  that  we  all  became  concerned 
about  a  brother's  welfare. 


M3DRESS     BY     SENATOR     CHURCH 

"    BEFORE         PACIFIC         CHAPTER. 

UNrrED  NATTONS  ASSOCIATION 


Mr  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  very  thoughtful 
speech  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  'Mr  CinrecH)  be  printed  in 
the  RicoxD.  The  Senator,  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  calls 
tor  a  strengthening  of  the  Vlt.  as  a  force 
to  world  affairs  and  wisely  points  out 
that  It  U  not  the  UJJ.  that  has  failed  m 
Indochtoa  but  the  nations  Involved  in 
that  tragic  conflict  themselves. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rgcoao. 
as  follows: 
Dots TIK  UNrrro  N»tioms  Havi  a  Fuiuia'? 

( By  Senator  F«atoc  CHuacH  1 
Anniversaries  are  usually  occasions  for 
sentiment  and  ceremony  Both  hare  their 
place  but.  when  It  comes  to  the  aerlorus  dls- 
iusalon  of  International  aBTalrs,  they  are  of 
limited  value.  Sentiment  Is  not  Ideallsm-- 
although  It  U  often  mlataken  for  «— "hd 
ceremonial  Incantation  U  a  poor  subatltute 
for  rational  analyata.  In  lt»  twenty-Bve  yean 
history  the  United  Nations  has  probably  In- 
spired  more  laudatory  perorauon  tbux  any 
noltna]  matltutlona  In  the  hlatory  of  man. 
•Jonetheleas.  the  organlFatlon  la  not  proaper- 
ini  It  has  fallen  short  of  the  hopes  whlrti 
attended  Its  creation:  It  shows  little  capacity 
for  tempering  existing  conlliota:  and  Its  lu- 


ture   as   a   peaoe-keeplng   organliatlon   has 
never  been  more  In  doubt. 

I  recall  the  words  used  by  S'"''"f  °"; 
eral  tj  Thant  Ave  years  ago  In  hla  repo« 
on  the  state  of  the  United  Nations  prior  to 
the  opening  of  the  2Ut  General  Aasemb^. 
his  aLalyslI  is  still  distressingly  »«""'*, 
■  Oenerali,  speaking."  the  ^^''^^Jf '"' 
said.  ".  .  .  the  powerful  nations  have  not 
Surmg  this  period,  shown  themselvw  able 
to  rlsi  above  the  suspicions,  tears,  "d  mla- 
ruat  that  spring  from  theur  dlHerent  Ideolo- 
gies and  from  their  different  conceptions  of 
?M  ^t  lntere,U  of  the  rest  of  the  world^ 
nor  the  rich  nations  above  their  =^o°"" '"' 
the  continuation  of  their  ovu  pTo^P'^^1,''^ 
the  poor  nations  above  the  dead  weight  of 
thelr^ronlc  poverty  and  their  anachronistic 

%'e"ih'a'ror«l.  twenty-ftfth  annW.r»^ 
we  can  perform  a  greater  set^lce  for  the  U.N. 
by  asseilng  its  Important  '•","«•  'J"  ^ 
eulogizing  Its  limited  accomplishmenta.  In 
thlT spirit  I  come  belore  Y<»^J<^'J  °f  " 
nralae  the  United  NaUona— which  U  hartUy 
Sr^ntJd-nor  to  bury  It^which  wo^  be 
premature-hut,  as  beat  I  can,  to  analyze  Its 
^t  and  estimate  lu  tu«""__„^  ,j^.  ,, 
I.  What    the   UN.   can   do— and    what   it 

"M°f'.r*°aa  International  relations  Is  con- 
cerned, the  progress  of  '^"'"»"°°  "°  ^ 
measured  by  the  movement  'rom  force  to 
diplomacy  to  law.  In  the  nlnet«nth  century 

^  in  s^g  many  of  ">"; /[f.""?".  '/, 
diplomacy  rather  than  war.  By  the  «nd  „, 
the  century  they  were  "«>  'I"""'""",! 
with  law.  aa  evidenced  by  the  creaUon  of 
^e  Hague  Arbitral  Tribunal  and  the  actual 
,,«  of  arbitration  lor  the  settlement  of  «me 
mportant  disputes,  especially  bet-«n  Oreat 
Brualn  and  the  United  States,  These  fragile 
achrevementa  In  the  intemaUona  civ  Uza- 
tlon  were  shattered  in  the  calamity  of  the 

two  world  ware.  ^ 

After  each  of  these  wars.  It  was  thought 
worlJiwhlle  to  try  to  O"""  „'<""«"°?  °^ 
under  the  sun.  There  was,  after  aU.  no  tried 
and  uue  syatem  to  fall  back  upon.  "The  old 
concert  of  Europe  lay  In  ruins  and  the  bal- 
ance-ot-power  system  seemed  ""*''»  f^ 
credited.  Under  the  circumstances  It  seemed 
logical  to  uy  to  take  a  great  leap  forward  In 
the  progress  of  civilization,  from  the  rule  of 
force  to  the  rule  of  law.  from  the  unregulated 
balance  of  power  to  a  world  security  com- 

"^The  Brst  experunent  failed  outright.  Dta- 
owned  by  Its  American  sponsor.  «hd  <»?- 
sinned  to  a  hostile  world  environment,  the 
League  of  Nations  was  to  all  IntenU  and 
^4"^  dead  before  the  Second  World  Wjr 
began.  Nooethelcaa,  the  nations  saw  fit  to 
try  the  audacloua  eiperlmenl  again,  and 
When  the  United  Nations  Charter  was  slpied 
„  San  Francisco  In  1945.  new  b°P«  «« 
born  The  world  dared  hope,  as  Prealdent 
Wilson  had  expreaaed  it  tw«°'I-n»«  J**" 
before,  that  a  "living  thing"  had  been  bom. 
a  document  both  "practical-  and  '^umaiie. 
with  a  pulse  of  sympathy  in  "  «««.  • 
compuUlon  of  conscience  throughout  it. 

prom  the  rtart,  howler,  the  UN  charter 
was  a  two-faced  Instrument.  On  the  one 
sides,  the  memhera  agr«d  to  "'^l^J^ 
their  mtematlonal  telatlona  from  the  threat 
or  uae  of  foroe" '  and  to  "accept  and  carry 
out  the  decisions"  of  a  security  councU  ■ 
vested  with  full  organic  authority  to  detw- 
mlne  the  evidence  of  any  threat  to  the  peace 
and  to  take  any  action  It  saw  fit  to  main- 
tain or  restore"  the  peace."  On  the  otlier  aide, 
the  charter  alao  gave  the  great  Powm  tM 
right  of  veto  In  the  eeourlty  council,  wlilch 
m  effect  put  them  abore  the  Uw  of  the  char- 
ter enabUng  each  to  aet«nnlne  tor  Itself 
when  and  whether  It  would  permit  peace  en- 
forcement procedurea  to  be  uaed.  Tlie  ehar- 
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pootnotM  At  end  of  article. 


tor  mlto  reeognlMd  "the  InlierBZit  rlfbt  of  In* 
dlTlduBl  or  collectiTo  ielf-defense."  *  »c- 
knowledflng  tliat  wars  might  stlU  occur  out* 
■Ide  of  the  Jurisdiction  and  control  of  the 
world  body.  The  charur  U  thua  ambivalent, 
looking  ahead  with  one  face  toward  an  au> 
thsDtlc  world  Becurlty  community,  looking 
back  with  the  other  toward  traditional 
methods  of  national  self-help  and  the  tin- 
ragulac«d  balanoe-of -power. 

This  ambivalence  was  not  an  accident  or 
an  oversight.  The  "Pounding  Fathers"  at 
San  n-ancisco  never  intended  the  peacfr>en- 
forcemeat  procedurea  of  the  charter  to  apply 
against  the  great  powers  emerging  victorious 
from  the  war,  or  under  any  circumstances 
in  which  the  great  powers  were  not  united. 
It  was  hoped.  If  not  assumed,  in  1B46— at 
least  by  the  United  States — that  the  victors 
of  World  War  n  would  remain  united  in 
support  of  the  peace.  When  President  Roose- 
velt returned  from  Yalta  in  early  104S,  be 
said  that  the  allies  had  acbleTed  unity  "In 
spirit  and  In  purpose"  In  their  planning  for 
the  poetwar  world.  The  UN  charter  was  built 
on  that  premise,  and  the  framers  did  not 
expect  It  to  function  on  any  other  basis.  By 
constituting  a  security  coxincll  vltb  organic 
powers  to  enforce  peace,  the  framers  bet  on 
the  postwar  unity  of  the  great  powers:  by 
giving  Lhera  the  veto,  they  hedged  that  bet, 
and  they  did  It  with  their  eyes  wide  open. 
The  veto  was  not  something  that  was  slipped 
Into  the  charter  by  inadvertence;  It  was  In- 
serted quite  deliberately,  at  the  insistence  of 
the  great  powers,  and  in  fuUl  awareness  of  Its 
Implications. 

In  the  last  few  years  many  people  have 
lost  faith  In  the  U.N.  because  it  has  failed 
to  bring  peace  in  either  Southeast  Asia  or 
the  Middle  Bast.  There  are  ample  grounds 
for  crltldeing  the  CJ^.'s  performance — or 
lack  of  It— In  both  of  these  areas,  but  It  Is 
neither  fair  nor  historically  accurate  to  con- 
demn the  U-N.  for  lU  failure  to  do  things  It 
was  never  equipped  to  do  In  the  flrst  place. 
The  conflicts  in  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
Middle  East  both  Involve  the  great  powers, 
directly  In  one  case,  by  proxy  In  the  other. 
This  being  so.  the  VH.  1*  not  falUng  un- 
accountably to  practice  collective  security; 
It  Is  falUng  exactly  as  Its  framers  Intended 
It  to  fail  when  the  great  powers  came  into 
conflict.  It  la  unfortunate  that  so  many 
exultant  speeches  have  been  made  since  1M5 
celebraUng  the  U.K.  as  If  It  were,  or  easily 
could  become,  a  genuine  world  security  com- 
munlt)'.  These  statements  have  given  rise 
over  the  years  to  extravagant  hopes  and  un- 
necessary disappointments. 

But  If  the  United  Nations  cannot  be  cod- 
sldered  a  succeas  as  a  collective  security 
system,  neither  can  It  be  considered  a  failure 
as  one.  It  Is  not  the  U-N.  which  has  failed 
in  Indochina  and  the  Middle  East:  It  is  the 
nations  which  are  fighting  there  who  have 
failed,  because  they — and  they  alone — have 
had  the  power  to  make  war  or  peace.  As 
one  V3t.  ambassador  has  pointed  out:  "There 
Is  nothing  rundamentolly  wrong  with  the 
United  Nations — except  perhaps  Its  mem- 
bers." 

When  then  U  the  V2t.  If  It  Is  not  a  col- 
lective security  system?  What  can  It  do  If 
It  cannot  enforce  peace  through  collective 
acUoo?  What  Indeed  is  It  good  for.  If  It  Is 
good  for  anything  at  all?  The  answer.  I  think, 
is  that  the  n.N.  Is  a  potential  collective  secu- 
rity system  with  cwtaln  attributes  of  an 
authentic  security  community.  It  prohibits 
aggression  In  principle  and  deprives  states 
of  the  legal  right  to  uae  force  at  their  own 
dlacreUon  It  makes  the  lUeglUmate  uae  of 
force  a  matter  of  concern  for  the  world  com- 
munity, and  provides — at  least  In  theory — 
and     -- 


over  which  they  have  the  will  to  oompoae 
their  dlllerenoes. 

It  Is  at  tblB  point  that  cynicism  about  the 
U.N.  contributes  to  the  further,  and  unneces- 
sary, weakening  of  the  organization.  Disap- 
pointment over  the  U.N.'«  failure  to  do  what 
It  could  not  do  In  the  field  of  collective 
security  has  caused  us  to  overlook  Its  useful 
possibilities  In  other  flelds.  Many  govern- 
ments, including  our  own.  have  been  treating 
the  U.N.  with  111  concealed  contempt,  as  if  It 
were  nothing  more  than  a  forum  for  the 
windy  propaganda  of  powerless  mini -states. 
There  Is  of  course  truth  In  the  charge,  but 
the  organization  is  what  Its  members  make 
of  It.  Its  demoralized  state  Is  In  large  part 
the  result  of  Its  members'  neglect  and  con- 
tempt As  a  result  of  these  attitudes,  we  are 
passing  up  opportunities  to  make  effective 
\i5e  of  the  UN.  in  areas  other  than  collective 
peace  enforcement,  such  aa  economic  assist- 
ance, the  mediation  of  disputes,  and  policing 
and  oversight  of  peace  settlements.  Most 
important  of  all.  we  are  not  even  trying  to 
use  the  U.N.  for  peace  enforcement  in  those 
few  Instances,  such  as  the  Middle  East,  where 
there  U  at  least  a  poaslbiUty  of  bringing  the 
great  powers  together  to  make  the  Security 
Council  function. 

The  decline  of  the  oonfldence  and  respect 
for  the  United  Nations  has  been  particularly 
acute  In  the  United  States,  except  for  a  few 
occasions — such  as  the  Korean  war.  which 
was  fought  in  the  name  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  the  relatively  successful  peaoe- 
keeplng  mleslons  In  the  Congo.  Cypru*  and 
the  Middle  Eaat  after  the  1956  war— the  de- 
cline of  American  regard  for  the  UN  has 
t>een  steady  and  steep.  Relations  soured  over 
the  "article  l»"  crisis  of  1064.  when  the 
Soviet  Unjon  and  France  refused  to  meet 
their  asseFsniente  for  the  UN  peace  forces  m 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Congo.  Lack  of 
sympathy  at  the  UN  for  American  policy  in 
Vietnam  made  for  abrasive  relations  during 
the  Johnson  administration.  The  Secretarr 
General's  abrupt  withdrawal  of  the  United 
Nalons  emergency  force  from  Egypt  in  1967 
led  to  further  Irritation-  The  present  Ameri- 
can attitude  toward  the  UN.  however,  as 
Richard  N.  Gardner  has  pointed  out.  is  "less 
Irritation  than  Indifference.  The  NUon  ad- 
ministration pays  Uttle  attenUon  to  It  in 
the  conduct  of  foreign  policy,  and  American 
leadership  in  the  whole  body  has  declined 
to  an  all-time  low."  '■ 

While  the  great  powers  have  kept  the  great 
Issues,  ranging  from  the  Indochina  war  to 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Czechoslovakia,  out  of 
the  UN,  the  small  Afro-Ailan  countries  have 
filled  the  vacuum  with  their  own  special  con- 
cerns. Unfortunately,  they  have  dsne  so  co- 
prtcloualy  and  ineffectively.  Ganging  up  to 
form  parliamentary  majorities  which  In  fact 
represent  only  a  fraction  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation and  virtually  none  of  Its  military 
power,  they  pass  resolutions  on  matters  of 
racial  Inequality,  wealth-sharing  and  anti- 
colonialism.  Many  of  these  have  merit  but 
their  primary  characteristic  Is  utter  futility. 
Still,  the  United  Nations  does  not  oeem 
likely  to  die  any  time  soon.  A*  Professor 
Uncoln  BlotHnfleld  of  the  Maasachxiseits  In- 
stitute of  Technology  has  commented,  the 
chief  danger  is  that  It  will  "settJe  into  a 
condition  of  permanent  Invalidism  .  ."  • 
The  real  question  Is  not  whether  the  UN  wtU 
soon  go  the  way  of  the  League  of  Nations 
but  whether  It  can  be  strengthened  into  a 
pertinent  and  constructive  influence  upon 
International  relations,  and  whether  Its  once 
bright  promise  as  the  International  core  of  a 
civilized  systwn  of  world  order  can  be  revived 
at  least  to  the  status  of  a  realistic  hope. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  UW  ts  gtrtng  to 
be  cured  of  Its  Invalidism— I  truly  do  not 
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I  do, 
however,  have  some  thoughts  about  practical 


steps  we  might  take  to  strengthen  the  UN 
m  the  Immediate  future. 

n.  RefOTtna  and  Innovations: 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  essential  re- 
form for  strengthening  the  United  Nations 
would  be  the  unlversallratlon  of  its  member- 
ship. This  would  mean  the  admission  of  all  of 
the  divided  countries  to  separate  but  full 
membership  In  the  UN:  East  and  West  Ger- 
many, North  and  South  Korea  and  North  and 
South  Vietnam.  Communist  China  could  be 
admitted  as  the  legal  government  of  China, 
with  a  permanent  seat  on  the  security  coun- 
cil, while  Taiwan  would  be  granted  separate 
membership.  All  of  these  admissions  could  be 
arranged  In  a  "package  deal,"  without  preju- 
dice to  the  jjoaslhUlty  of  subsequent  reuni- 
fication of  any  of  these  divided  states.  The 
admission  of  these  countries  would  make  the 
UN  a  genuine  world  organization  for  the  first 
time:  it  would  bring  m  two  major  nations 
which  have  been  "second-class"  cltlwns  of 
the  world  community:  China  and  Germany; 
and  It  would  represent  a  solid  first  step  to- 
ward a  goal  which  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment has  frequently  said  it  favors:  bringing 
China  out  of  her  isolation  Into  the  interna- 
tional community. 

Another  desirable  reform  would  be  the  nar- 
rowmg  of  the  gap  between  voting  power  In 
the  general  assembly  and  real  political,  mili- 
tary and  economic  power.  However  indignant 
we  may  feel  about  racial  Injustice  in  South 
Africa  and  RhodesU.  or  the  Portuguese 
Colonise  In  Africa.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  fruitless  debates  and  impotent  resolu- 
tions on  these  issues  which  have  been  thrust 
upon  the  general  assembly  by  majorities 
composed  of  small  and  powerieas  nations 
have  cost  discredit  on  the  UN  as  a  whole,  re- 
inforcing its  Image  as  a  futile  and  Irrelevant 
debaUng  society. 

To  alleviate  this  distortion,  professor 
Bloomfleld  has  put  forward  an  ingenious  pro- 
posal for  "weighted  voting — weighted,  that  U. 
accordmg  to  the  size  and  power  of  the  mem- 
bers— but  without  actually  amending  tbe 
charter."  He  suggests  that  the  United  States 
unilaterally  commit  Itself  to  accept  as  bind- 
ing all  recommendations  and  Judgments  of 
the  general  assembly  adopted  by  votes  which 
represent  a  real  majority  of  the  world's  unite 
of  power  and  population  as  measured  by  a 
system  of  weighted  voting  which  we  our- 
selves would  devise.  The  purpose  of  this  in- 
novation would  be  to  set  an  example  which 
other  members  might  see  fit  to  follow.^ 

Another  proposal,  made  by  Richard  Gard- 
ner, would  serve  the  same  purpose  of  nar- 
rowing the  gap  between  voting  power  and 
real  power  In  the  general  assembly.  Mr.  Gard- 
ner suggests  that  greater  uae  be  made  of 
special  small  committees  on  such  matters  as 
peacekeeping  finance.  These  committees 
would  be  constituted  to  give  the  large  and 
middle-sized  countries  greater  representa- 
tion than  they  have  In  the  general  assembly 
as  a  whole.  In  order  to  make  this  committee 
system  effective,  the  general  assembly  would 
have  to  agree  that  resolutions  would  be  re- 
garded as  adopted  only  when  approved  by 
both  the  small  committee  and  the  genarml 
assembly  as  a  whole.  Tbe  effect,  as  Gardner 
points  out.  would  be  the  Introduction  of 
de  facto  bicameral  system.* 

The  Security  CouncU  might  alao  be  re- 
formed to  reflect  more  realistically  the  slae 
and  power  of  Its  non-permanent  members 
Mr.  Gardner  suggests  an  arrangement  under 
which  five  of  the  10  elective  seats  on  tEe 
Security  CouncU  would  be  reserved  for  the 
■middle"  powera — such  as  Japan.  India. 
Italy.  Braall  and  Indonesia. 

Concrete  steps  could  also  be  taken  to 
strengthen  the  UN's  peacekeeping  machinery, 
notably  by  establUhlng  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  financing  of  the  emergency  forces. 
Ambassador  Tost  has  even  suggested  that 
we  contemplate  reviving  some  of  the  original 
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provuloM  of  a>«  ch«rt«r  for  oOUeetln  i»K« 

.nJorMment  3p»clfic»lly.  be  Ulln»«  we  might 
jTentuellT  reecUvele  the  mUlUir;  stiff  com- 
mltiee  to  which  Ihe  tr»mere  of  the  charter 
»'t«che<l  so  much  ImportAoce"  and  »lT»nge 
•t  long  left  for  the  negotlmtlon  of  those 
■■£pecl»l  »greemeiits- '•  between  the  mem- 
oer  st»l«s  »nd  the  Security  Council  which 
were  meent  to  provide  the  UN  with  armed 
forces  and  other  facUlUes  on  a  permanent 
basl5.'  ^ 

If  the  nationa  have  anj  Interest  whatever 
in  the  rule  of  law  In  mten^Uonal  relations, 
they  can  show  that  Interest  by  reactivating 
the  long-neglected  and  now  Idle  Interna- 
tional court  of  Justice.  For  a  symbolic  start, 
the  Onlted  States  should  repeal  the  Comially 
amendment,  under  which  we  have  made  our- 
selves the  sole  Judge  of  what  is  a  matter  of 
domeetlc  Jurladlctlon  and.  therefore,  out- 
side of  the  courl-B  p\u-vlew.  The  ConnaUy 
amendment  has  a  reciprocal  eOect;  reserving 
lo  ourselves  the  right  to  eiclude  any  matter 
we  wish  from  the  international  courts  JurU- 
dlctlon.  we  thereby  accord  the  same  prlvUege 
to  other  nations. 

Eepeallng  the  Connally  amendment  Is  not 
a  panacea,  because  there  are  other  available 
means  of  avoiding  the  courts  Jurisdiction, 
nor  does  the  existence  of  the  Connally 
amendment  stop  us  from  using  the  court  If 
we  wish  to  The  major  reasons  for  the  court  s 
Idleness  arc  the  general  decline  of  respect  for 
international  law.  and  the  worldwide  cynic- 
ism about  inMrnational  Institutions  which 
we  have  noted.  ,.,,., 

Here  too  the  Onlted  States  could  take 
a  constructlTe  lead  If  It  wished  to.  We  have 
always  regarded  the  Introduction  of  law 
into  International  politics  as  one  of  Oie 
major  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy.  Prior 
to  World  War  n  we  had  an  excellent  record 
of  treaty  compliance,  and  prior  to  World 
■war  I  we  had  Joined  with  Great  Britain  to 
set  a  civilized  example  through  a  series  of 
arbitrations  of  disputes  ranglOK  from  the 
"Alabama"  claims  arising  out  of  our  ClvU 
War  to  the  Canadlan-Alasklan  boundary  and 
the  protection  of  fur  seals  In  the  Bering  Bea. 
The  International  court  of  Justice  Is  a  far 
bettor  Institution  for  International  adjudica- 
tion than  the  od  Hoc  tribunals  of  the  late 
nlnet^jenth  century.  All  that  Is  lacking  U 
the  will  to  use  it  and  the  willingness,  it  nec- 
eaaary,  to  submit  to  an  adverse  Judgment, 
which  Is  the  essence  of  a  commitment  to  the 
rule  of  law. 

Granting  as  we  must  the  serious  dlsablll- 
Ues  of  the  UN  In  the  political  and  mUltarj 
Beld,  we  may  stUt  Bnd  opportunities  for  In- 
ternational community  building  through 
social,  economic  and  sclentlBc  enterprises 
In  the  words  of  one  leading  advocate  of  the 
"functional"  approach,  as  It  Is  called,  a 
peaceful  world  society  Is  "more  likely  to 
grow  through  doing  things  together  In  work- 
shop and  market  place  rather  than  by  sign- 
ing pacts  in  chancelleries."  "  This  may  be 
overstating  the  pOKilbllltlea  but.  aside  even 
from  their  Intrinsic  merits,  practical  eco- 
nomic social  and  sclentlBc  projects  carried 
out  under  international  auspices  can  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  new  attuudes, 
of  the  state  of  mind  which  makes  a  com- 
munity. When  political  antagonisms  seem 
miractable.  we  can  circumvent  them  by 
seeking  out  opportunltlea  for  practical  In- 
ternational cooperaUon  in  nonpoUllcal  fields. 
The  assumption  and  hope  of  the  "functional" 
approach  are  that  cooperation  In  nonpolltlcal 
fields,  by  circumventing  Ideology  and  na- 
tional rivalries,  can  have  Important  poiiucal 
conaequencee. 

There  are  many  areas  of  peoi^eetlTe  co- 
operative effort  of  thU  kind.  Including  Uie 
exploration  and  use  of  the  seabed,  population 
control,  and  protection  ol  the  en%-lranmen: , 
The  words  "science  and  technology"  do  not 
even  appear  In  the  United  Nations  charter. 
but  as  It  becomes  clear  that  the  threat  to 
human  survlTal  arising  firom  poUtltloo  and 
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the  deetmctlosi  of  resources  I*  hardly  more 
remote  than  that  from  nuclear  weapons,  the 
CI  N  u  oonfionied  with  the  o<>porttinlty  to 
perform  tarts  which,  through  unfutMien  at 
San  PranclKM.  may  well  be  as  Important  %i 
preventing  a  third  world  war.  To  begin  to 
meet  this  challenge,  the  general  assembly 
could  establish  a  new  oommlwee  on  sc'enc- 
snd  the  environment  and  a  new  department 
«1th  the  same  responslblUtlee  might  be  e- 
tabllshed  In  the  secretariat  Both  of  these 
new  oi^ans  would  require  the  services  o( 
highly  trained  scientists,  envlronmentaiutr 
iJi  population  experts.  In  1B«B  the  general 
aaaembly  voted  to  convene  a  oonterenoe  In 
l»7a  onthe  world  environment.  The  wmter- 
ence  may  of  course  confine  Itself  to  makln." 
declarations,  but.  with  serious  effort  and 
careful  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
ticipants. It  could  initiate  constructive  new 
program  of  International  cooperation 

There  are  two  other  areas — those  of  eco- 
nomic aid  and  volunteer  services  in  devel- 
oping countries — which  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  "functional"  cooperation  amone  pol- 
itical antagonlsu. 

The  World  Bank.  Its  soft  loan  affiliate,  the 
international  development  sasoclatlon.  and 
the  Asian  and  Inter-Amerlcan  development 
banks  are  all  going  concerns  All  that  thev 
lack  for  effectlvenees  as  International  aid 
agencies  Is  stifllclent  capital  and  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  rich  nationa  of  the 
world.  The  nnlted  States  oould  set  an  ex- 
ample of  International  reoponslblUty  by  un- 
dertaking, without  conditions,  to  channel 
most  or  all  of  Its  economic  aid  to  developing 
countries      through      these      International 

Whatever  Ita  original  conception,  bilateral 
aid  has  become  one  of  the  means  by  which 
rich  nations  try  to  buy  influence — influence 
conceived  as   power.  It  has  become  one  of 
the  tools  with  which  the  superpowers  try  to 
expand  or  defend  their  dominant  poaltloiw 
and  has  rlghtlv  been  called  "welfare  Imperial- 
ism." An  Internationalised  aid  program  would 
require  the  superpowers  to  convert  their  aid 
programs  from  weapons  of  the  cold  war  to 
a  practical   program   of   International   com- 
munity building   The  "welfare  Imperialism" 
which  Is  so  damaging  to  both  donor  and  re- 
cipient would— or  could— give  way  to  a  new 
concept — the  concept  of  a  community  acting 
to  meet  Its  common  and  rightful  responsi- 
bilities toward  lU  ovra  leas  prITUeged  mem- 
Mo  lese  promlsujg  and  more  likely  of  early 
achievement  than  the  internationalization  of 
aid  15  the  creation  of  a  United  Nations  vol- 
unteer serrlce  similar  to  the  Amerlcsn  Peace 
Corps   There  are  already  many  thousands  of 
volunteers  from  a  great  many  countrlee  serv- 
ing  In   most   of  the  developing  nations  In 
such  fields  as  agrtculture.  education,  health. 
small  mdustry.  housing,  public  administra- 
tion and  famUy  planning.  In  a  great  many 
cases  volunteers  from  different  countries  sr- 
working  together  on  specific  projects   Spon- 
taneously and  successfully.  By  available  ac- 
counts propoeals   for   formal   Intematlonal- 
Ixatlon  eUdt  great  and  widespread  enthu.-sl- 
aam  from  the  volimteers  themselves.  Draw- 
ing on  the  Idealism  of  young  people— and  a 
surprising  number  of  older  people — from  di- 
verse socletlee  with  diverse  Ideologies,  an  In- 
ternational volunteer  service  Is  one  of  the 
more  promising  and  more  feasible  of  existing 
opportunltlM      for      community      building 
through  practical.  nonpoUtlcal  action. 

These  proposed  acuntles,  I  am  weU  aware, 
fall  far  short  of  the  needs  of  a  world  beset 
with  overwhelming  problems  of  violence  and 
Human  misery  Bocognlrlng  the  gap  between 
the  prescription  and  the  problem,  I  am  not 
IncUned  to  worry  about  It  too  much.  If  only 
because  every  step  forward,  however  modest, 
wlU  be  an  ascent  to  a  new  pUteau.  from 
which,  almost  surely,  new  vlstaa  will  come 
into  new.  prOTldlln:  us  with  freeh  oppor- 
tunltlea now  boyond  our  tnep. 


m.  Cnfortong  peace: 

In  lU  major  field  of  reeponslbUlty— peace- 
keeping—the  Onlted  Nations  has  one  stff- 
passlng  and  Indispensable  requirement:  The 
trust  and  confidence  of  Its  leading  members. 
especUllv  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Onion.  With  thla  trust  the  UN  can  be  made 
to  function  as  an  effecUve  coUectlve  security 
svstem  despite  the  veto  and  other  procedural 
disabilities  without  It  even  the  moat  in- 
genious organizational  Improvements  wlU  be 
of  marginal  utiuty.  As  Lesur  Pearson  haa 
commented,  man's  abUlty  to  transform  the 
world  IS  umlted  only  by  "falntnesa  of  heart 
and  narrowness  of  vision." 

Recognizing  that  the  United  Nation^ 
and  I  am  now  speaking  primarily  at  the 
security  councU,  which  has  the  "primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  maintenance  of  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  »— can  only  func- 
tion In  the  field  of  peace  enforcement  In 
casea  where  the  superpowers  shars  some  com- 
mon interests,  all  we  can  presently  hope  to 
do  is  to  seek  out  those  cases  where  their 
vlevrs  are  reoondllable  and.  In  those  casea. 
make  every  possible  effort  to  bring  about 
settlements  through  the  procedures  of  the 
security  CouncU.  In  other  cases,  such  W 
the  war  In  Indochina,  where  the  two  super- 
powers are  on  opposite  sides.  It  U  vlrtuaUj 
impossible  to  bring  the  UJJ.  Into  the  situs- 
tlon  In  any  way  ekcept  a.  a  propagsjnda 
rorum— and.  In  that  case.  It  U  probably  bet- 
ter not  to  bring  It  In  at  all. 

Today  the  one  conflict  aiaa  In  which  tne 
basic  long-term  InteieeW  of  the  SOTlet 
Onion  and  the  Onlted  States  do  seem  suffl- 
clently  close  to  permit  of  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment through  the  Onlted  Nations  Is  the 
middle  East.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal.  I 
am  aware,  about  Soviet  designs  for  domina- 
tion m  that  part  of  the  world,  but  a^reful 
examination  of  Soviet  behavior  suggesU  a 
policy  which  Is  both  more  conventional  and 
more  cautious  than  we  have  been  encouraged 
to  believe  The  Russians,  no  doubt,  derive 
gratlBcatlon  from  their  role  as  a  naval  power 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  they  also  saplrs. 
no  doubt,  to  maximize  their  "Influence  In 
the  Arab  countries  This,  however.  U  rather 
conventional  behavior  for  a  great  power,  and 
It  Is  not  markedly  different  from  our  own. 

The  Russians.  It  win  be  remembered,  were 
amon?  the  Brst  to  reoogntte  the  State  of 
Israel  when  It  came  Into  existence  In  IW. 
they  have  Intermittently  restrained  their 
Arab  clients  from  recklem  action;  and  they 
were  a  party  to  the  Security  Council  reeolu- 
tlon  of  November  10«7.  which  calls,  among 
other  things,  for  the  "termination  ofan 
cl  'ms  or  states  of  belligerency  end  respect 
tor  and  acknowledgement  of  the  sovereignty, 
territorial  Integrity  and  poUtlcal  Indepen- 
dence ot  every  state  In  the  area" 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  basic  Interest 
or  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Middle  East  are  not  so  far  •?*"•• 
to  prevent  cooperation  toward  a  peacefnl 
settlement  arranged  through  the  procedures 
of  the  ON.  Security  Council  The  major  con- 
sideration, from  the  standpoint  of  those  of 
us  who  ore  Interested  In  building  the  Onlted 
Nations  into  an  effective  peacekeeping  ot«atL 
Is  to  bring  about  a  middle  eastern  settlement 
through  the  Security  Council  "^^  »  " 
doing,  to  create  a  valuable  precedent  for  the 

We  could  not  of  comae  allow  the  legiti- 
mate, vital  tetererts  of  elthw  »«I  "  ^" 
Arab  neighbors  to  be  sacrlflced  •^•»T  »" 
the  purpose  of  achieving  a  solution  throngh 
the  United  Nations  Israel,  for  lu  part.  Is 
entitled  to  ssenrance  of  her  survlTal  and 
sectmty:  the  Arabs,  for  their  part.  •«  en- 
titled to  the  restoration  of  occupied  terri- 
tories and  an  equlUble  settlement  of  the 
refugee  problem  Although  Implementation 
of  these  prtnclplea  In  detail  would  be  diffi- 
cult   there  Is  sufficient  poselbUlty  that  the 
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United  Statea  and  the  Soviet  Onion  oould 
And  common  ground  to  justify  a  major 
American  initiative  toward  the  achievement 
ol  an  agreement  ImplemeuUng  the  provl- 
Blons  of  the  Security  Council  resolution  of 
1867  Through  the  Initiative  ot  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers,  the  administration  has  al- 
ready taken  a  commendable  lead  In  this 
direction:  one  hopes  that  they  wlU  not  be 
deterred  by  the  stubbornness  of  the  parties 
and  the  onticlam  which  has  always  arisen 
when  a  calculated  risk  runs  into  unfore- 
seen,  and  unforeseeable,  difficulties.  Even 
If  the  entire  experiment  turns  out  to  be  a 
failure.  It  U  stUl  worth  taking  a  chance  on 
Soviet-American  cooperation  in  the  United 
Nations.  If  the  experiment  talis,  no  one  wUl 
be  any  worse  off  than  before.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds, the  VN.  will  be  a  stronger  and  more 
promising   Institution. 

The  Onlted  Nations  might  also  play  a  uae- 
(ul  role  In  the  oversight  and  policing  of  a 
general  Indochina  peace  settlement.  It  could 
perform  these  services  through  a  revived  In- 
ternstlonal  Control  Commlsslou  and.  possi- 
bly, through  the  use  of  peacekeeping  forces 
comparable  to  those  which  have  served  m 
the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East, 

Nona  of  these  approaches  la  certain  ot  suc- 
cess. None.  I  suppose,  could  meet  prevail- 
ing standards  of  teaslbUlty  in  the  making 
ot  foreign  policy.  Nonetheless,  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  attempt  to  build  effective  Inter- 
national Institutions  tor  the  matuigement  ot 
mankind's  common  problems,  especially 
those  relating  to  the  maintenance  and  en- 
forcement ot  peace,  should  be  the  major  con- 
cern of  Amertcan  foreign  policy  over  the  dec- 
ades ahead.  In  the  exceedingly  dangerous 
world  In  which  we  live  It  Is  not  sufficient  to 
rely  In  our  policymaking  on  the  guidelines 
of  a  narrow  pragmatism.  With  the  human 
race  endangered  as  never  before  In  Its  his- 
tory. It  Is  scarcely  relevant  to  ask  how  likely 
we  are  to  succeed  In  deciding  whether  to 
orient  otar  policy  toward  the  long-term  goal 
of  building  an  International  community. 
However  email  the  chances  ot  success,  there 
Is  really  nothing  else  worth  striving  for  By 
extension  of  the  same  reasoning,  the  United 
Nations,  despite  sU  Its  faults,  deserves  a 
place  at  the  center  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
not.  as  at  present,  at  the  far  periphery.  We 
owe  It  our  support,  not  for  what  It  Is,  as 
Camus  wotild  have  said,  but  for  our  own 
best  ooncaptlon  of  what  It  may  someday 
become. 
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INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 
INSTITDTiaNS 

Mr.  ICia^NEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port BJl.  1830a,  B  bill  authoriztos  In- 


creases in  the  US.  parUcUiaUon  In  cer- 
tain international  financial  institutions. 
I  have  listened  with  considerable  interest 
to  the  discussions  wtiich  have  talcen  place 
on  the  floor  oJ  the  Senate.  I  commend 
the  able  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  iMr.  PoLikiOHi)  and 
the  senior  Republican  member  ol  that 
committee,  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr  Aixeh).  and  their 
presentation  of  the  proposal  to  increase 
tiie  resources  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank,  the  Intematlonai  Monetary  Fund, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Banlt, 
and  the  World  Bank.  This  clearly  is  not 
a  partisan  issue  and  the  letter  from  the 
President  on  December  4  Is  only  the  moat 
recent  evidence  of  the  concern  which 
every  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  since  Harry  S.  Truman  has  had 
in  assuring  the  adequacy  of  the  resources 
of  the  international  flnanclal  Institu- 
tioos. 

I  have  listened  with  equal  intensity 
to  views  of  Senators  who  are  critical  of 
the  bill  and  critical  of  the  Institutions 
whose  resources  are  affected  by  this  leg- 
islation. It  would  appear  to  me  that  this 
legislation  should  be  supported  for  all 
the  reasons  which  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  stated 

Surely  no  one  can  take  exception  to 
the  strengthening  of  the  International 
monetary  system  attempted  by  the  IMF. 
Nor  have  I  heard  «aiy  sutement  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  which  would  indi- 
cate disagreement  with  the  relatively 
small  increase  in  the  US.  participation 
in  the  World  Bank.  Essentially,  concern 
has  been  expressed  over  increases  in  the 
resources  of  the  IDB  and  the  ADB.  I 
would  lll£e  to  address  myself  speclflcally 
to  the  criticism  leveled  at  the  IDE  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  increase  to  it's 
resources  is  fundamental  to  our  commit- 
ment to  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 

The  IDE  first  was  called  for  by  Cor- 
dell  Hull  in  1941  and  time  after  time  was 
the  first  recommendation  of  Latin  Amer- 
ican economic  and  political  study  groups. 
FUially.  the  IDE  entered  life  under  the 
auspices  of  President  Eisenhower  and  re- 
ceived its  first  major  funding  under  Pres- 
ident Keimedy.  It  was  and  is  a  keystone 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  It  received 
an  additional  major  infusion  of  resources 
under  President  Johnson,  and  now  the 
current  administration  Is  seeking  to 
further  strengthen  this  Ifistitutlon.  The 
Washington  Post,  in  an  article  about  the 
IDB  a  year  ago.  described  the  bank  as 
a  "controversial  success"  and  indeed  it 
has  been  controversial  as  demonstrated 
by  this  debate,  but  I  also  Insist  that  it 
has  been  and  is  a  success. 

The  IDB  has  been  criticized  because 
it  is  a  multilateral  institutian.  and  be- 
cause it  is  a  borrower's  bank. 

Without  criticizing  bilateral  aid.  I 
would  share  tiie  view  of  the  Peterson 
Commission  that: 

More  reliance  on  international  organlia- 
tlona  should  be  built  Into  all  O.S.  poUdea 
relating  to  International  development.  •  •  • 
A  predominantly  bUateral  OB.  program  Is 
no  longer  poUtlcally  tenable  In  our  rela- 
tions with  many  developing  countrlea.  Dor 
Is  It  advisable  In  view  of  what  other  ooon- 
trlee  are  doing  In  mtematlonal  dsTslopment. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  if  we  In- 
sist on  an  exclusive  bilateral  approach 
to  our  relations  with  the  developing 
world  in  the  face  of  this  and  other  to- 
temational  study  report,  it  would  be  both 
unwise  and  contrary  U)  the  tiest  interests 
of  this  Nation. 

Perhaps  the  cardinal  sin  with  which 
the  IDB  is  charged  is  that  it  is  a  bor- 
rower s  bank.  The  principal  control  does 
he  w-ith  potential  borrowers,  however,  the 
United  States  holds  42  percent  of  the 
voting  j;>owers  on  convenUonai  loans  andx' 
with  regard  to  the  social  progress  trust 
fund  our  vote  is  final.  The  Cassandras 
expected  any  delegation  of  control  to 
borrowers  to  presage  a  wholesale  eco- 
nomic fiasco,  Init  the  10-year  history  of 
the  Bank  proves  the  contrary, 

Mr.  President,  the  Inter-Amerlcan  De- 
velopment Bank  is  improving  its  pro- 
cedures nriri  is  fast  becoming  a  model  for 
the  creation  ot  other  regional  banks. 
Unquestionably  it  has  tK-come  one  of  the 
foremost  elements  in  I^tin  American  de- 
velopment during  the  past  decade.  Felipe 
Herrera.  who  lias  now  turned  over  the 
bid  to  the  eminent  and  re«>ected  states- 
man of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  Antonio 
Ortiz  Mena.  must  be  credited  with  pilot- 
ing the  Bank  from  a  doubtful  experiment 
a  decade  ago  to  an  ongoing  and  interna- 
tionally recognized  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment process. 

Mr.  President,  between  1961  and  1969, 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank 
approved  some  600  loans  totaling  $SM 
billion  of  which  60  percent  involved  soft 
loans  at  concessional  Interest  rates.  It 
also  should  be  noted  that  for  every  dollar 
loaned  by  the  Bank,  the  Latin  American 
borrowers  contributed  approximately  $2, 
mainly  in  local  currencies.  Thus,  nearly 
$10  billion  in  resources  were  generated  by 
the  Bank  during  tliat  period  for  social 
and  econoinic  development. 

The  IDB  i  reserves  to  secure  the  nearly 
$1  btUion  of  bonds  issued  by  the  Bank 
have  risen  to  the  tlOO  million  mark.  It 
has  been  able  to  raise  a  substantial 
amount  of  its  resources  in  the  capital 
markets  of  the  world,  and  its  bonds  are 
AAA-rated. 

From  its  beginning,  the  Bank  also  lias 
been  an  innovator  in  lending  techniques, 
and  in  its  approach  to  lending  as  an  In- 
strument to  bring  about  social  change. 
Its  first  loan  was  to  be  for  potable  water 
to  a  city  in  Peru.  At  Punts  del  Bste 
1  Uruguay),  Che  Guevara  laughingly 
called  the  IDE  the  "Bank  of  Bathrooms." 
But  the  Bank's  investment  in  some  3.600 
■.later  systems  and  360  sewerage  systems 
lias  paid  tremendous  dividends  in  the 
health  and  weU-belng  of  l*tin  Amertcan 
citizens. 

The  Bank  has  fuimeled  20  percent  of 
Its  loan  piortfolio  into  agriculture.  18  per- 
cent into  industry.  29  percent  into  trans- 
portation, ports,  electric  power  and  tele- 
communications. 23  percent  into  urban 
development  and  sanitary  installation 
and  6  percent  into  higher  education. 

In  the  field  of  housing  the  Bask  made 
loans  of  $323  million  to  14  housing  agen- 
cies to  provide  housing  units  for  2.2  mil- 
lion persons.  By  the  end  of  1969.  2SS.000 
housing  units  were  completed  and  the 
remaining  72,000  units  were  under  con- 
struction. 
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Mr.  President.  I  beUeve  It  is  important 
to  note  that  tlie  IDB  Board  of  Governors 
recentlv  adopted  additional  policies 
which  will  go  further  toward  bringing 
development  assistance  to  those  in  most 
need  The  LaUn  American  naUons  have 
endorsed  a  policy  of  pronding  the  least 
developed  countries  in  the  hemisphere 
ftrst  priority  on  the  loan  resources  of  the 
fund  for  special  operation — the  so-called 
soft  loan  window  of  the  banlc.  As  a  result, 
the  more  advanced  nations  undoubtedly 
will  make  greater  use  of  the  bank's  con- 
ventional loan  with  the  correspondingly 
higher  interest  rates.  This  acUon  is  a 
recognition  by  the  Latin  American  na- 
Uons of  the  taterdependence  of  the  na- 
tions in  the  hemisphere  and  of  the  coop- 
erative spirit  that  is  viUl  to  the  Latin 
American  development  process — a  proc- 
ess in  which  we  are  inestricably  involved 
and  upon  which  the  future  of  270  mil- 
lion persons  depend. 

Mr.  President.  let  me  comment  also  on 
the  question  of  priorities  raised  by  my 
colleagues    who    oppose    this    measure. 
They  accurately  point  out  the  existence 
of  unmet  needs  m  this  Nation  and  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  afford  the  expendi- 
ture of  funds  for  foreign  assistance  of 
any  sort    I  believe  that  to  meet  our  re- 
s[)onslbllities  we  can  and  must  do  both. 
I  would  caution  that  the  United  States 
alreadj'  is  extending  a  far  smaller  por- 
tion of  its  gross  national  product  to  for- 
eign assistance  than  many  other  devel- 
oped nations  and  also  has  provided  a 
smaller    portion   of    that  assistance   to 
multilaUral  agencies.  To  avoid  the  dis- 
astrous widening  of  the  gap  between  the 
have   and   have-not   nations,   we   must 
maintain  our  commitment  to  move  man- 
Itmd   toward  peace  and  prosperity.  To 
drop  out  from  tlie  struggle  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  would  be  to  inestimably 
add  to  the  economic  despair  and  empti- 
ness that  now  marks  the  Uves  of  those 
who  are  forced  into  the  favUlae  of  the 
world.  __,. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Sol  LlnowiU 
that: 

During  the  Mil  60  seconds.  300  hunmn 
Mings  win  be  bom  on  Uils  earth  180  of 
them  will  be  colorea— blaclt.  brown.  ?eIlow. 
red  About  halt  will  be  dead  before  they  are 
a  year  old  CW  those  who  Burvlye.  approil- 
mately  halt  wUl  be  dead  before  they  reach 
their  BUteenlh  birthday. 

The  aurvlvora  who  ll»e  paat  alxteen  will 
have  a  Ule  expectancy  of  ai>out  30  yeora. 

They  will  be  hungry,  tired,  alclt  moat  of 
their  Uvea  Only  a  few  of  them.  11  that  many, 
will  learn  to  read  or  write. 

They  wm  till  the  aoll,  working  for  land- 
lords. UvUig  in  tenta  or  mud  huta  They — aa 
their  lalhera  before  them— wUl  lie  naked 
under  the  open  aklea  of  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin   America— waltmg.   watching,   hoping 


and  a  table  showing  the  percentage  of 
each  country's  ONP  spent  on  develop- 
ment assistance. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  u>  be  printed  m  the  Ricohd. 
as  follows: 


These  are  our  fellow  human  beings  in 
a  world  that  is  drawn  close  by  commu- 
nication and  technology.  We  cannot  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  closing  our  eyes  to 
these  people  To  do  so  would  be  to  dis- 
card our  own  heritage  as  well. 

Mr  President.  I  respectfully  urge  the 
passage  of  HJl.  18306  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Ricord 
several  articles  on  the  IDE.  the  conclu- 
sions of  the  past  Presidents  report  to 
the  11th  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  in  Punta  del  Este  this  year. 


[nom  the  Waahlngton  Pom.  Dec.  3.  IS'TOl 
HxaacaA's  Bank  Leadbbsmxp 
Aa  your  editorial  of  Nov.  27  luggesta.  the 
end  of  the  presidency  of  r*Upe  Herrera  at 
the  Inter-American  Development  BanX 
marks,  more  than  most  such  changea.  the 
end  of  an  era.  During  the  years  of  Ita  eilat- 
ei  ce.  the  IDB  has  come  In  foi  a  fair  share 
of  cTltlclam,  baaed  mainly  on  the  allegation 
(noted  by  youi  that  Its  poUclea  were  "po- 
litical.'  and  on  the  charge  that  it  waa  domi- 
nated by  Herrera.  Faults  there  may  have 
been;  but  the  IDB  has  been  a  highly  Import- 
ant factor  in  development,  and  In  the  main- 
tenance of  good  relations  among  the  nauons 
of  the  Americas.  And  Henera  ha>  been  the 
Imaginative  as  well  aa  undisputed  leader, 
with  qualltlea  which  have  enabled  him  to 
take  the  desires  of  all  tor  a  "slice  of  the  pie'' 
(hardly  a  feeling  unique  to  Latin  America.  If 
one  conaldera.  for  eiample.  American  public 
worka  leglalatlon.  not  to  speak  of  the  quotas 
proposed  in  the  pending  Trade  BUD  and 
turn  them  Into  useful  developmental  proj- 

Its  achievements  are  the  more  notable 
when  one  considers  the  clrctimstancea  imder 
which  the  IDB  was  born.  It  U  worth  recall- 
ing that  Latin  America  had  pressed  for  such 
a  bank  for  yean.  It  not  decades,  without 
chipping  away  the  resistance  of  the  VS. 
Treasury  untU  the  Lebanon  crlala  of  1957 
elicited  the  proposal  tor  a  Middle  East  Devel- 
opment Bank- after  which  the  American 
attitude  toward  Latin  American  Initiatives 
for  a  sUnllar  institution  came  180  degrees 
about  overnight.  When  the  IDB  came  Into 
existence,  older  instltulona  regarded  It  with 
a  mixture  of  amusement  and  distrust.  Ita 
rnijon  d'etre  was  questioned;  Ita  competence 
doubled.  And  Its  now  conunended  ventures 
into  the  field  of  social  development  had  long 
been  thought  unsuitable  for  the  Unage  of  a 
respected  International  InstltuUon  on  Wall 
Street  and  In  the  City  of  London. 

The  IDB  has  not  only  done  a  needed  Job 
in  promotmg  Latin  American  economic  de- 
velopment It  has  pioneered  for  a  variety  of 
development  mstltut.ona  It  has  effectively 
administered  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  It  has  been  a  model  for  other  regional 
development  banks,  for  Asia,  for  Africa.  It 
has  been  the  flrst  to  seek  and  to  admliUater 
funds  from  donor  nations,  bringing  together 
the  merits  of  bilateral  and  multilateral 
lending  It  has  sponsored  organizations  like 
ADCLA,  an  association  of  private  and  public 
entities  now  emulated  in  Asia.  It  has.  not 
least.  Jolted  its  older  and  bigger  aUter  Inau- 
tutlons  out  of  what  was  for  a  whUe  threaten- 
ing to  be  the  complacency  of  stagnation. 

How  much  all  of  this  la  due  to  Felipe  Her- 
rera cannot  be  said  by  an  outalder.  That  he 
baa  had  a  more  than  considerable  UiBuence 
on  IDB  decisions  Is  recogJUzed  by  irlend  and 
foe  alike.  The  achlevemenU  of  the  IDB  in 
Latin  America,  and  Its  seminal  Influence 
owe  much  to  him.  I  beUeve  that  that  means 
the  United  States,  in  Its  relaUona  with  the 
Western   Hemisphere,  la  also  much   In   his 

BKTMOUa  J.  RtlBIH. 
WASHINCTON. 


The  newly  elected  president  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  turning  his 
altenuon  to  hemispheric  matteia.  said  today 
that  Chile,  which  has  a  new  soclallat- 
onented  Oovemment,  had  the  right  to  bor- 
row from  the  bank  under  "the  same  c<mdl- 
tlons  as  other  member  countrlee  "  As  Mex- 
ico's Secretary  of  Finance  for  la  years  during 
two  successive  preeldentlal  admlnurtratlona 
Mr  Ortlx  Mena  enunciated  a  doctrine  of 
"stabUlxlng  development "  that  guided  the 
sustained  grtxwth  of  Mexico's  economy  at  an 
annual  rate  of  more  than  6  per  cent. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  best  growtn 
performances  In  the  world,  and  't  has  been 
achieved  In  Mexico  with  rock-hard  stability 
of  the  peso,  liberal  use  of  foreign  capital  and 
an  unpresslve  increase  of  domestic  savings 
and  Investment.  _  ^,.  ._  .i   »j_ 

The  Mexican  record  has  ertabllshed  bjt. 
Orttt  Mena -5  credentials  as  a  public  flnancler 
with  expertise  In  the  economic  and  social 
problems  of  developing  countrlea  . 

Mr  Ortiz  Mena  who  will  head  the  second 
largest  International  lending  Institution 
after  the  World  Bank.  Is  widely  known  and 
respected  on  Wall  Street,  In  European  cap- 
ital markets  and  throughout  LaUn  America, 
Mr.  Ortlx  Mena's  status  m  Latin  America 
is  based  not  only  on  long  partldpaUon  aa 
Mexico's  spokesman  In  regional  economic 
conferences  and  Institutions,  but  also  on  hU 
pursuance  of  poUcles  promoting  Mexican 
ownership  of  key  economic  enterprlsea  In  a 
region  where  economic  naUonallsm  la  run- 
ning strong.  He  has  been  a  director  of  scores 
of  public  and  private  enterprises  and  la 
reputed  to  be  a  millionaire. 

He  owna  a  house  In  the  elegant  Polanco 
section  of  this  capital,  facing  chapultepoc 
Park,  where  18th-century  French  decor  pro- 
vides an  opulent  setting  for  large  social  af- 
fairs and  dinners  attended  by  auch  visitors 
as  David  RockefeUer,  chairman  of  the  Chaae 
Manhattan  Bank  or  Eugene  R,  Black,  •  •  ' 
as  well  as  leading  figures  of  Mexican  society. 
Another  lamUy  home  at  Cuernavaca.  in  a 
warm  valley  west  of  Mexico  City.  Is  Mr.  Ortla 
Mena's  weekend  retreat.  There  he  and  hli 
wife.  Marts  Salinas  de  OrtU  Mena.  frequently 
bring  together  many  of  their  17  grandchil- 
dren. Five  of  the  six  Ortlx  Mena  children 
are  married. 

Although  Involved  In  public  administra- 
tion and  banking  smce  graduaUng  from  the 
National  Unlveralty  here  with  a  law  degree  In 
1932.  Mr.  Ortiz  Mena  does  not  consider  him- 
self a  technocrat. 

"Anyone  who  haa  been  an  active  agent  In 
public  life  m  Mexico  for  18  years  and  were 
a  technocrat  without  also  bedng  a  politician 
would  be  lost."  he  said.  In  his  soft  calm 
voice. 

Before  Mexico's  governing  Revolutionary 
Institutional  party  settled  on  Luis  Echevcrrla 
Alvarex,  former  Secretary  of  Oovemment,  as 
Its  presidential  candidate — he  waa  elected 
and  wUl  take  office  Dec.  I— Mr.  Ortla  Mena 
was  considered  a  posalble  candidate. 

Mr.  OtUz  Mena,  son  of  mining  engineer 
In  Chihuahua  who  moved  to  the  capital 
when  the  revolution  broke  out,  bom  in  Par- 
ral.  Chihuahua,  on  April  IB,  1908,  one  of  10 
children. 

In  addition  to  law  and  economlca.  Mr.  Ortiz 
Mena  studied  phUoeophy.  He  enjoys  Bach 
fugues,  and  visits  Italy  to  see  da  Vlncl.  Ba- 
phael  and  Tintoretto  pnmtlngs  His  tasta  is 
tor  Renaissance  not  Impreaalonlatlc  or  al>- 
stracl.  and  he  Ukea  to  redta  from  Shake- 
speare. 
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BBMisPUflu  BaHk's  Cnar: 

Antonio  0«ti8  Msma 

Msxioo  Cirr.  Nortmber  ». — Antonio  Ortis 

Mena  is  credited  at  home  and  abroad  with 

rurnlihing     the     principal     guidance     for 

Mexico's  econocnlc  dewlofanenl  during  the 

last  decade. 


Addsess  by  the  Pbesidbnt  or  ths  Bank.  M». 
Peups  Hebuba  to  the  elttenth  Mewino 
op  the  boako  or  govekmoeb  op  the  inteb- 

AMKEICAN    DEVELOMCEjrr   BUfK,  PUWTA   Wtt. 

EsTE.  Ann.  1970 

V.   riNAL    CONBIDEBJlTIONa 

A  number  of  different  oommenU  have  been 
made  throughout  this  reviaw.  eome  In  ref- 


erence to  our  organization,  particularly  as 
viewed  In  the  perspective  of  the  decade  now 
ending;  others  connect«d  with  Latin  Amer- 
ican problems  in  which  we  arc  deeply  con- 
cerned for  both  Institutional  and  profes- 
sional reasons:  and  stUl  others  designed  to 
place  the  Bank  and  Latin  America  wltnln 
their  proper  and  essential  context  of  Inter- 
American  and  iniemaUonal  relatloDs  In 
general. 

I  should  like  to  sum  up  some  of  these  views 
to  present  the  following  conclusions: 

nrst:  Following  a  decade  of  Intensive  ac- 
tivity, acting  against  the  changing  and  dy- 
rvamlc  backdrop  of  Latin  American  condi- 
tions, the  role  of  the  In t«r -American  Devel- 
opment Bank  can  be  described  in  the  words 
I  used  in  beginning  my  term  ai  Its  Presi- 
dent: "At  the  same  lime  that  it  la  a  bank. 
It  Is  something  more  than  a  bank".  On  that 
occasion.  I  said;  "The  different  motivations 
that  will  influence  the  activities  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcsj)  Development  Bank,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  general  setting  in  which  It  will 
have  to  act.  indicate  how  complex  our  instl- 
lution  win  be.  It  is  a  banking  organiEatlon. 
specialised  in  the  regional  financing  of  eco- 
nomlc  development  projects.  However,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  Is  a  bank.  It  Is  something 
more  than  a  bank.  We  are  a  bank  ...  In 
that  oxjr  transactions  and  loans-must  adhere 
closely  to  the  principle*  of  profit  and  sound- 
ness, and  In  that  the  Institution  must  in  its 
liutlal  stage  place  efficiency  ahead  of  any 
other  consideration.  However,  we  are  more 
than  Just  a  bank  if  we  consider  that  our  ulti- 
mate objective  Is  to  accelerate  the  develop- 
ment of  all  of  Latin  America;  if  we  remem- 
ber that  part  of  our  resources  will  come  not 
only  from  private  capital  markets,  but  from 
individual  taEpayers  of  the  Americas, 
whether  of  modest  or  great  means;  ...  If  we 
try  to  orient  our  acUvlty  toward  undertak- 
ings of  great  collective  value,  such  as  the 
X  creation   of   the   L*tln    American    Common 

O  Market;  If  we  strive  to  promote  the  use  of 

X  planning  techniques  for  economic  develop- 

ment; If  we  are  convinced  that  .  .  .  we  .  .  . 
should  face  the  many  problems  existing  In 
the  fields  of  education  and  health  In  our 
countries." 

We  have  mentioned  that.  Id  setting  up  a 
sound  and  efficient  financial  mechanism  cap- 
able of  Institutional  expansion  and  at  pres- 
ent equipped  with  the  necessary  human 
and  financial  resources,  we  have  not  neglected 
our  ultimate  mission,  of  functltmlng  as  a 
great  regional  public  service  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  promoting  the  utilization  and  ex- 
pansion of  all  those  forces  and  factors  that 
can  accelerate  Latin  America's  atUlnment 
of  full  historical  maturity.  This  characteris- 
tic Is  the  source  of  the  "mystique"  that  en- 
velops our  Institution.  In  the  Bank  we  have 
succeeded  In  forging  a  financial,  human  and 
political  loter-Amerlcan  undertaking  st  the 
technical  service  of  our  people  In  their  col- 
lective search  for  the  'common  good"  of  our 
societies  and  our  great  httmlspherlc  hMne- 
land. 

Second:  The  Bank  Is  exerting  a  strong  In- 
fluence on  capital  formation  In  the  hemis- 
phere. We  have  pointed  out  that  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  process  Is  financed  with 
funds  generated  by  the  efforts  of  our  own 
people  and  by  the  mechanisms  guiding  the 
productive  forces  In  our  communltlee.  Tet 
over  and  above  an  automatic  accounting  of 
the  direct,  and  even  the  indirect,  contribu- 
tion to  progress  In  o\ir  countrlee.  our  pres- 
ence and  our  technical  action  are  Influencing 
the  building  of  societies  that  must  adapt  at 
an  ever  more  rapid  rote  to  the  oootradlctlons 
Inherent  in  the  world  today  resulting  fran 
the  Intrinsic  Imbalance  between  the  evolu- 
tion and  history  of  mankind  and  the  ad- 
vances made  in  physical  and  natural  sdenoas. 
We  realise  that  In  thU  t*8k  events  tend  to 
overtake  us  and  that  we  no  sooner  evolve 
what  we  believe  to  be  a  proper  solution  to  a 
new  challenge,  than  It  eludes  us  and  becomes 


mBgnlfied  out  of  all  proportion,  like  a  desert 
mirage  that  deludes  the  traveler  into  think- 
ing  he    la    nearlng    a    restful    and    tranquil 
oa&is.  Our  duty  Is  to  carry  on  this  task  ol 
Sisyphus  In  the  firm  convlcUon  that  each 
step  we  take  la  contributing  to  the  progress 
of  the  hemisphere.  We  were  concerned  with 
the  need  for  modernizing  our  agriculture  and 
adopting   new   techniques,  only   to  discover 
ihai  such  innovation  waa  counterproductive 
unless  the  ourplus  labor  force  could  be  em- 
ployed m  other  activities;  we  supported  na- 
tional induetnallzotlon,  only  to  realise  that 
this  process  required  adaptation  to  more  rc- 
fi.ned  technical   procedures,   stlffer  competi- 
Uon  and  the  demands  of  growing  markets 
which  also  needed  to  be  integrated;  we  par- 
ticipated m  establishing  an  Infrastructure  of 
roads,    poru.    electricity    and    urban    works, 
only  to  find  that  tthe  permanence  and  pro- 
gresclvenese  of  this  effort  depended  on  the 
extent  to  which  It  could  be  extended  beyond 
the  national  to  the  multinational  sphere:  we 
took  up  the  problems  of  housing  and  sanita- 
tion In  our  cities,  only  to  learn  that  urban 
development  could  not  be  Isolated  from  the 
general  context  of  the  economy  but  must  be 
supported  by  a  sound  productive  base;   we 
tried  to  help  our  universities  to  absorb  the 
heavier   quantitative   and   qualitative   pres- 
sures of  a  continent  with  a  growing  majority 
ol   young  people,  only  to  become  aware  of 
the  fact  that  coverage  of  contemporary  sci- 
ence and  technology  was  meaningless  If  U 
failed  to  relate  to  an  over -all  solution  to  the 
problem  of  manpower  utilization  on  many 
complei  levels. 

Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  our  position 
as  the  "Bank  of  the  University",  the  "Bank  of 
Integration"  and  the  "Bank  of  the  National 
Development  Agencies";  we  might  perhaps 
encompass  all  these  definitions  by  shoulder- 
ing the  difficult  task  of  functioning  as  a 
"Bank  of  Ideas"  which  alms  to  make  Its  di- 
verse resouroes  and  experience  available  to 
those  who  are  ultimately  responsible  for 
shaping  their  own  destiny. 

Third:  The  progress  achieved  by  the  re- 
gional countries  during  the  past  decade  has 
been  substantial  and.  In  some  cases,  spec- 
tacular. But  It  should  be  made  clear  that 
such  progress  has  tended  to  concentrate  In 
the  more  modern  and  dynamic  sectors  of  our 
societies.  Internal  Imbalance  between  the 
more  favored  groups  and  the  great  marginal 
masses  perslsU.  and  the  problems  of  urban 
overcrowding  and  insufficient  employment 
capacity  ore  becoming  more  acute.  However, 
perhaps  the  most  Important  result  of  our  en- 
deavors has  been  the  deflmte  progress  of  the 
Latin  American  nations  toward  establish- 
ment of  the  fundamental  conditions  re- 
quired for  development  from  the  soclo- 
cultural.  Instltutloiial  and  technical  stand- 
points, as  well  as  In  terms  of  manpower  sup- 
ply, ability,  experience  and  skill  in  manage- 
n>ent  of  development  policies. 

Although  International  cooperation  will 
continue  to  be  necessary  In  the  years  ahead, 
and  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  In  the 
past,  changes  are  already  taking  place  in  Its 
implementation.  The  concepu  of  multilateral 
cooperation  ore  gaining  ground  in  the  world 
of  the  seventies  Within  the  framework  of 
this  new  strategy  we  must  Improve  our  own 
capacity  for  service  along  institutional  and 
operational  lines. 

In  this  respect  we  must,  of  course,  avoid 
the  arrogance  of  considering  ourselves  to 
be  more  efficient  than  our  governments  or 
their  people  or  wiser  than  those  who  may 
have  had  to  attain  goals  more  complex  than 
ours.  The  Bank  should  at  all  times  be  respwo- 
slve  to  the  needs  of  Its  own  countries  and 
to  the  new  prospecu  opening  up  In  the  world 
today.  This  ^proach  will  be  more  necessary 
than  ever  in  an  International  situation  of 
unresolved  tensions,  of  continuing  malad- 
justment of  men  to  their  social  and  natural 
environment,  where  new  demands  are  being 
made  by  new  generations. 


We  must  therefore,  while  increasing  our 
technical  capacity,  maintain  an  open  socio- 
logical and  historical  perspective  with  regard 
to  the  changes  occurring  in  a  Latin  America 
where  dynamic  expansion  Ls  now  an  estab- 
lished tact.  We  are  wholly  convinced  that, 
regaidlesB  of  the  turn  of  future  events,  our 
societies  will  Increasingly  call  for  greater 
organisation,  better  use  of  production  factors 
and,  particularly,  an  increased  capacity  to 
generate  the  financial  and  technical  resources 
required  by  the  world  of  tomorrow.  Since 
channeling  of  this  process  is  essentially  a 
political  problem,  we  must  follow  aa  closely 
as  possible  the  wishes  of  our  own  people  in 
shaping  ifaeir  collective  destinies,  although 
It  Is  not  In  our  power  to  provide  ultimate 
solutions,  even  had  they  not  become  obsolete 
In  the  changing  circumstances  of  this  latter 
part  of  the  twentieth  century.  Within  this 
framework  of  international  cooperation,  in 
which  we  perform  an  Important  role,  the 
transfer  of  knowledge  and  experience  from 
other  areas  and  of  financial  resouroes  that 
can  serve  to  enrich  our  own  economic  devel- 
opment will  become  Increasingly  more  selec- 
tive. 

Fourth:  We  would  like  to  stress  that,  since 
the  IDB  evolved  in  this  decade  In  response  to 
economic  and  social  development  problems 
of  the  hemisphere  and  new  factors  in  Inter- 
Amencan  relations,  it  has  consistently  been 
marked  by  a  "cosmopolitan"  approach.  We 
can  state,  without  fear  of  controidlctlon.  that 
our  organization,  operating  on  the  basis  of 
constructive  inter- American  participation 
and  influenced  by  a  Latin  American  m^ttque. 
U  also  motivated  by  a  strong  sense  of  Inter- 
national awareness. 

F\}r  this  resson  our  organization,  while  de- 
signed OS  a  factor  of  r^onallzatlon  and  of 
the  struggle  to  overcome  oxjr  underderelop- 
mem.  has  remained  receptive  to  the  major 
trends  and  Ideas  of  the  contemporary  world. 
Indeed,  such  a  stance  was  inevitable.  For 
when  Latin  America  strlvee  for  national  and 
regional  growth  it  does  so  vrtth  the  aim  of 
securing  a  more  influential  position  In  the 
international  sphere,  vis-^-vis  the  great  cen- 
ters of  power  in  the  industrtallzed  world. 
and  to  what  we  hope  will  prove  t^o  be  on  in- 
creasingly fruitful  and  cducaUonal  coexist- 
ence with  other  groups  of  developing  nations 
Moreover,  many  of  the  difficulties  restricting 
our  development  are  caused  by  outside  fac- 
tors, particularly  those  deriving  from  trade 
relations  that  have  not  yet  reoched  the  equi- 
table level  to  which  we  all  aspire. 

Fifth:  In  view  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
we  feel  It  would  be  preeumptuous  on  our 
part  and  historically  meaningless  to  initiate 
the  lB70*s  by  ottemptlng  at  this  time  to 
provide  any  final  evaluation  of  past  achieve- 
ments or  to  prescribe  any  rl^  course  of 
action  for  the  future.  The  unconventional 
nature  of  many  of  our  actlvittee,  most  of 
which  have,  over  the  years,  proved  sound, 
oblige  us.  first  of  all.  to  contoUdaU  our 
original  alms,  while  at  the  same  time  freely 
discording  or  Improving  upon  those  experi- 
ments which  events  have  shown  to  be  mis- 
directed or  m  which  our  efforts  may  have 
been  disproportionate  to  the  benefits  gen- 
erated. Fortunately,  In  contrast  to  the  situa- 
tion a  decade  ago  when  the  experience  of 
others  that  could  be  drawn  upon  was  con- 
ventional m  nature  and  based  on  concepts 
that  were  inoperative  or  merely  imitative 
within  oar  own  frame  of  references,  we  now 
have  the  advantage  of  our  own  fund  of  ex- 
perience to  help  us  to  review  many  of  the 
basic  premises  of  international  economic 
cooperation,  a  review  from  which  we  can 
benefit  greatly. 

Sixth :  Although  we  will  leave  for  the  dos- 
ing session  s  further  examination  of  pos- 
sible bases  for  strengthening  our  activities 
as  we  begin  a  new  decade,  with  particular 
attention  to  observations  made  by  the  Oov- 
wnon  dueuig  ttoit  Mssuar  I  btUere  wc 
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juideiioM  tor  r"'"~,»"™L,  „„  »»«  oX     »ppropri.w  development  ttn»ncmg  policie.         j,^    (,j  inteUectuaJ  repression. 

(.)  The  a.er>«.  oi  "■•  ^,°i"  Jf^,J;     ,o7\3e  «..encie..  To  tma  encJ.  cooper.uon     "  already   mdny   of   these  Soviet  Jews, 
IDB  c«dit  •"^"""f,  ■^°'™  ""'  "  "^      with  oOiei-  u.u.rMiion.1  mancii^  6ourc«i     .uXlrthMTarreoted  in  RlgB.  have 

^^TLZTSS>'zir^^.'^^.  ^r.-:" '^Thrcii^s^'SeS:.?.;  '"c^,^'°meir  -u-sovut  acuv^ 

S^  ye«  thu  »ver.«e  roM  by  60  percent,  to  ^^'"f^i^neyV  Such  storle*  bear  the  stamp,  and  i»l»e 

ih.  curr«.t  ,e»r  we  eip«:t  w  ai.ln.»Ui  M|d  "^J,* ;|S./,ph." „,  r«*on«lbmu..  pro-  the  specter,  of  StftUns  Infamous  "show 

even  show  e  i«».oii»ble  InereMe.  In  the  19«B  -^  ^^^  aieo  require  u»  to  nep  up  oui  trials"  of  1936-40  when  thousands  of  Jews 

Tolume  ol  creillt.  contmuing  enoru  to  »d»pt  the  opermtlouiJ  ^^^  hundreds  Of  thousands  of  other  loyal 

IX  the  oovemors  approve  the  increaie  m  ^^  vechnical  in»chinery  ol  the  B»iik.  Even  ^^     members    were   executed  by   the 

reaourcee   u   .ubmltted    to    """^    '°f,  °™-  though   oui    technical    unite   ere   operating  ^.y'jj    In    1949   a   new    wave   Of   terror 

sldereuon.  «.<!   the  pertinent  r««^^h  ^  ;.,th  Vulve  emclency.  u  demon.lr.t«l  by  !^•"^^^soviet  'ystS  bringing  wiUl  It 

duly  ratlSed  by  the  national  congreeaee.  M  ^        described   In  the  reepectlve   re-  swept  "*,°°V"  !;°~;'  "iTT  ^  Jewish 

ha.  b«n  the  cm.  whenever  the  inter-Amert-  '^^"'^'^  ^,i  ^  ,or  a  rtrengthenlng  of  the  arrests  of  large  ""mbe^  o'  -J^*^ 

can  Bank  he.  requested  an  Increase  In  lu  P°7;arsonnel    In  this  respect,  we  murt  not  cultural    and    public    figures    Including 

funds,  we  see  no  obstacle  to   programming  ^^^  „„,  direct  contacts  with  the  mem-  niOSt  of  the  members  Of  the  Jewish  AnU- 

lor  the  next  Bve-year  period  s  total  IDB  In-  ^  countries  through  otir  regional  olIUM  pjgcijt  Committee.  A  government  crack- 

veetroent  In  the  hemisphere  amounting  to  ^^  „pert>  m  the  neld.  do„n  on  the  Yiddish  culture  Itself  en- 

M  bUllon,   that  Us,  double  the  raw  oj  our  chairman.   Dlatlngulahed    CSovemors;  ^^  closing  of  Jewish  theaters 

operation.  In  the  ^«*2',^"  J'ffiTta  DOel-  ">  concluding  thl.  sddre...  1  call  upon  the  ^"^^-^^^Mowa  of  the  Yiddish  pertod- 

ti^e^'s;!^'  ^.■?e"^T,^"^^Ll"ln^u  ^rSSTwrth^tErTreSS^on^arTe:. 'S-Ttl  SJ  p'^^Srl.Lh  Sovietologist  Rob- 

«^>JJra.^  -BaiTof  Latin   Amerlo-.  ^SlTt^i^-^  mi^^  iew  course,  of  art  Conquest  tells  us  that  these  moves 

Intention".   In   addition   to   Bnsnciai   re-  J^8J^^   ^^  ,^,   ^,,p  ^  ^,  weather  the  resulted  in  the  "Crimean  Affair,    which 

sources.  I  believe  we  have  acquired  the  ei-  ^,^  yj,,  begin,  today  in  Punu  sg^  the  execution  over  nearly  600  Yld- 

perlence  and  technical  "'""."^f^.'If?"  "  del  E«e                                                       „.  dish  cultural  figures.  This  dark  chapter 

SSSS"pr:^«"^u r£o^  /^"»^  .^Ai^Tt^hTre-U^irCS  "^^^ Jo"w"n^r{^' ptTflts^ 

ird-^u^Tte^-o^^^^S  r-v-^^is^i^^'-o-rtrgroi  fi^^^^oT^V^T^i 

SUr::^^Srj:^uS^-'rm^  .ho£h.  compa,.ot  .uan  Zomn.  a.  aan  ^t^Jf^rh^^^;  SVTon^'.lS^  So^ 

national  projecu.  by  inveetment.  In  Pb^cjd  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^,  ^j,^^  ctf  the  us  that  Russia's  leading  physicians  were 

inlrastniclure.  the  promotion  °' ^"^"  continent  a  more  clasalc  or  more  Homeric  arrested    and    tortured    into    confession 

for  an  «P"'»«' S"f"  "^^^J'^'l'^'S^  Bku™  than   that   oBered  by   the  tilstoa  ot  ^^  j^       ,^  pjoted  to  potaon  the  Soviet 

-r^'-uifruo"fSShrpjha.£?S  ^^^^-^^^^^X:^T,  '^^^e^^entlsthlswhatisnowgoln, 

iT^j°'':s:i:.'i^r^-^Z''^?r.  j;„r^-«r^r^bre^r.r;.  onZZ^^Zm^^^mso.^/3eZ 

gSne^.  tie  turning  and  P"^"°°  °'  <""  ^^"a.,"^  «'S.  ^^^^.i  to  the  p«>ple  whose  only  crime  U  their  flef*  dea^^ to 

human   and   in«ituUoniU    r««"f<«,  alone  Be  believed  In  them,  never  doubttog  remain  Jewish,  be  again  subjected  to  the 

,ci    we  must  strengthen  °^^'™  "  their  power,  or  their  virtuee,  Implicitly  tnurt-  barbarities  of  the  Stalin  era?  Is  history 

a(rtcuiiur«,  <^~'"«  "°°Ji^  ^.ScrSI.  u.  ing  m  native  democracy.  Artlga.  believed  In  repeating  Itself— once  moret  Surely  the 

troducuon  ot  "'"^'•^^  i^lTSSider.-  the  people,  In  the  «»mic.  partly  chaotic  inM.  Kremlin  leaders  must  realize  that  the 

the  '^^P""  -^4^^^  ?^  "  that  could  nonethe^  "^  J'i"?"  ^  ^^l  TrTcurtain  can  no  longer  conceal  the 

£'^r?Sr«^u.j:iS-r.S"^  r'n.wfatheriand.^ic-.f.^nh^h.-  ^0^"/-^^  ^o^ul^a^,,  ,  tragic  recur- 

our  traditional  ttnanclng  lor  small  and  In-  ^^  detwiojmumt  aseirtance  u  percent  of  renee    of    these    policies    of    liquidation, 

termediate  industriee  at  the  )<=»', '""^  "^                  owP'  (IMt)  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  President, 

include  induKjiai  econoinics  of  Male,  wa^  rtnent  ^j^   senate  and  the  people  Of  our  country 

"od^ar;,^  to  "SS'^^SLtTt    Au.»-i.  - - I  "  S  dSLir^t?  the  iSve  concern  whijj 

-m^  lie's  wcSi^e^T  explore  the     Aortrt.  .— »»  we   feel   for  the   persecution  of  Soviet 

^^t^  lid  P^S^f  Of  a  suh-diary     Belgium »•«  jgwry.    With    1971    designated    by    the 

S^ided  with  sufllclent  reeource.  and  HeU-     Canada  .— "J  United  SUtes  as  the  "IntemaUonal  Year 

buity  to  meet  the  demand,  of  Latin  Amen-     Denmanc ^- ^  to  Combat  Racism  and  Racial  Diacrlm- 

can  industrial  enterpnaes.  SlS!!In;" '.'.'."'.'.'-    0.^  ination"  It  would  be  highly  fitting  for  the 

,d,    within  a  comparauvtiyjhcrt'^     O^^T :::"::.:_..-    0.38  president  to  submit  to  the  Senate  Foreign 

we  mu.t  1^  in  a  position  tou^«^<2^     rWy^. :::::::::::::" o.l«  SlauSs  committee  the  Human  RUhU 

'aTr^^Sy'^h^n'^  .  s-'^^'S^^^v^  i^^i^ JS  SilaraUon's  Convention  on  Racism  ^ 

J^mmdl«^  and  rational  development  ^f«rwar  — -    •»  R«lal   DlscrlmlnaUon.  Consent  to  the 

^t^7or«<^ndu.<r,.  ^  |--«, ,.J*  ratification    of    this   convenUon    would 

(ei  we  must  continue  and  Intently  our  Switzerland <  »•  ^i  formally  register  the  American  publics 

locial  tocesimenij.  in  aooordaooe  wlththe  U.K.  ^- ^  approval  of  the  very  principles  which  the 

new  crlteru  estahUahed  tJJ^^,'^°^     °^- " Soviet  Oovemment  is  flagrantly  violating 

which  Should  ^  be  conaid«ediTr.v«.iNe^  _    ^^       in  their  repression  of  Soviet  Jewish  clU- 

^DDiy  the  use  of  financial  reeourcea.  but  "  of  US.  Intercession  in  behalf  of  tiose 

aiu  more  vlgoroua  asalstanoe  ia  the  neces-  ^—^——^  jg^,  persecuted  by  Soviet  policies  of  In- 

an  re«««ch  and  planning  week  which  thl.        gOVIET  PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS  tellectual.  cultural,  and  political  repres- 

ch.il.nge  denand.  ctom  the  Latto  Amwicn  President    ominous  sion.  otir  actions  wiU  clearly  Indicate  the 

"rTemu.t«r«igthenourp<-tlona.     ^^^^  Z^,:^  ^^^^'^^r.^-     ^-:^'l^J:^r^^TT\^ri. 

^i"^^.^'.'i^.^^x-  .^^efS5inrr^VcL'"5u'"r^^  ^^^^£^i£^^^i^,^ 

eration  In  the  new  «:ieoce  and  technology  ?if  ™,™,  ^  "OrMt  Terror"  era  of  With     the    Simas     Incident     already 

f^u"«  of  me  member  countriea.  to  tw.  Intocent  of  the     Oj^Te^"^  ^  o  j^j^^,^^   ^^   ,j„   of   America   as   a 

fleid   we   muK   assign   due   Importance   to  Soviet     history      "U™  ..TThitUl    the  haven  for  refugees  from  political  repres- 

ftudyiuK  and  rationXlng  the  u»  of  natural  g""'^'^^'^?^,  j^  .™arent  SSn    we  »n  Ul-afford  to  r«n.ln  silent 

"^Temu^et^ngth^iourt-^halcjacc.  ftSi^^T^eYeifAs^ons  of^on-  J^«  «S?f  To  i^irp.^v'eTh'S  .^ 

-T^^Sa^r-si^u^er^'-s;  ^:tz'z^r^r:^:^^^^'-  t^r^^^^^^^i^,^ 
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ideals.  I  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to 
honor  its  commitment  to  the  UJ*.  Char- 
ter "to  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental 
human  rights.  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person,  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men  and  women."  The  brutal  persecution 
of  Soviet  Jewry  must  cease.  Internation- 
al morality  demands  that  the  Soviets 
should  stop  this  abrogation  of  human 
rights. 


TRIlllON  DOIiAR  GROSS 
NATIONAL  PRODUCT 

Mr.  ORIPPrN.  Mr.  President,  needless 
to  say,  those  of  us  In  the  Senate  have 
been  preoccupied  with  much  pressing 
business. 

So  preoccupied,  in  fact,  that  many 
may  have  overlooked  a  very  important 
moment  In  the  history  of  the  20th 
century. 

At  2  minutes  jMist  noon  today,  the  an- 
nual gross  national  product  of  the  United 
States  reached  the  $1  trillion  mark. 

President  Nixon  observed  the  occasion 
by  unveiling  a  new  QNP  clock  that  re- 
cords the  estimated  annua!  rate  of  QNP 
minute  by  minute. 

While  the  President  was  officiating  at 
the  ceremony,  the  ONP  Jumped  »5  mil- 
lion. Presumably  in  the  short  time  I  am 
takiiig  to  cotnment  on  the  occasion  In 
the  Senate,  another  t5  million  worth  of 
goods  and  services,  or  more,  are  being 
produced. 

This  Is  an  occasion  for  appreciation  of 
the  American  free  enterprise  system,  and 
the  democratic  Republic  from  which  it 
has  sprung,  for  having  brought  forth  the 
most  productive  society  In  the  history  of 
the  world. 


THE  NEED  FOR  UNIVERSAL  CHILD 
CARE  AND  DEVELOPMENT 


Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Decem- 
ber 10, 1  announced  my  intention  of  In- 
troducing at  the  opening  of  the  92d 
Congress  a  bill  designed  to  provide  for 
universal  child  care  and  development. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  Monday,  De- 
cember 14,  provides  additional  support- 
ing data  that  highlights  the  urgency  of 
a  universal  child  care  and  development 
program.  Specifically,  the  Journal  cites 
data  that  clearly  show  the  revolutionary 
increase  in  housewife  participation  In  the 
labor  force.  For  example,  the  percentage 
of  married  women  who  are  either  holding 
down  jobs  outside  the  home  or  seeking 
such  Jobs  has  increased  from  32  percent 
in  1948  to  30.2  percent  in  1958  to  39.6 
percent  in  1969.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
1970  figures  wiU  show  that  40  percent 
of  all  American  wives  are  in  the  labor 
force. 

Yesterday  morning  I  had  the  honor 
of  speaking  to  some  1.200  conferees  from 
eight  of  the  White  House  Conferences 
on  Children  Forums.  I  spoke  of  our  mas- 
sive failure  to  turn  our  national  priorities 
away  from  the  sterile  concentration  on 
militarism  and  toward  such  con.rtructl've 
purposes  as  child  care  and  education — 
which  is  no  less  than  the  task  of  "mak- 
ifig  human  beings  human."  Unless  we  do 
make  a  real,  rather  than  merely  arhe- 
torlcal.  change  in  our  priorities,  there 
will  be  a  far  more  rapid  and  pervaive 
oxvi aeai— Part  si 


growth  of  alienation,  apathy,  drugs,  de- 
linquency, and  violence  among  the  young 
who  are  Uie  hope  of  America. 

I  believe  that  it  Is  particularly  appro- 
priate that  those  involved  in  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  be  aware 
of  the  meaning  for  child  development  of 
the  statistics  provided  In  the  Journal 
article.  I  urge  all  participating  in  the 
conference  and  all  who  may  be  charged 
with  translating  the  findings  of  the  con- 
ference into  law  to  be  aware  that  a  so- 
ciety in  which  40  percent  of  married 
women  are  in  the  labor  force  is  a  society 
tiiat  simply  cannot  ignore  Its  responsi- 
bility for  a  universal  child  care  and  de- 
velopment program.  If  the  pressures  of 
American  society  demand  that  Its  wives 
and  mothers  work  outside  the  home,  then 
American  society  must  shoulder  the  re- 
sponsibUlty  for  assuring  that  children 
do  not  suffer  as  a  result  of  being  denied 
the  supervision  and  loving  care  of  their 
mothers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rzcobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou. 
as  follows: 

Th.  Otrn-ooK :  Appraisal  of  CnHaEwr  Taiwoa 
n*  BtTsiNzss  AiTB  PmAi«:B 
Everybody  laments  Inflation.  Nobody  UJca. 
to  be  paying  higher  price.  aU  the  time.  It  1. 
a  rare  day,  though,  when  you  hear  some- 
body complain  about  his  Income  going  up. 
Yet  higher  wages  and  aalarlee  are  the  very 
fituJT  of  which  higher  price,  are  made.  And 
thus  far  In  the  whole  Inflation  whirlwind 
the  Incomes  are  running  way  ahead  of  the 
price..  This  is  not  the  caw  for  every  individ- 
ual, of  course,  but  for  people  In  general  It 
la  true  beyond  a  doubt.  And  It  Is  something 
that  should  be  pondered  by  those  who  ex- 
pect Inflation's  wind  to  stop  blowing  any 
time  »xin. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  IMOs  only  a  thin 
14%  of  the  families  In  this  country  had  a 
yearly  Income  of  as  much  as  $10,000.  Last 
year  saw  46%  of  the  families  In  that  cate- 
gory. PamUlM  making  »8.000  or  more  (only 
26  In  1980)  soared  to  60%  iMt  year.  TtieM 
are  whopping  Lncreases.  And  further  gain, 
are  certain  to  show  up  when  1070  figures  are 
out. 

There  are  eeveral  yardsticks  ot  penooal 
o.vnings.  The  record  of  a  decade  for  tliree 
of  them  Is  tabulated  below,  along  with  the 
rlM  In  the  cost  of  living  over  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  current  family  income  Is  an  e.- 
nmate  arrived  at  by  adding  a  conservative 
ST  to  the  lees  figure.  Weekly  and  hourly  pay 
figures  cover  all  non-farm  workers.  The 
coet-of-uvlng  yardstick  Is  the  oCBdal  tndei 
of  consumer  prices  (196T-89  eqnals  100). 


Some  3fl  of  every  hundred  people  on  non- 
farm  payroll,  today  are  women,  to  state  and 
local  govemmenu.  a  field  of  sharply  rising 
employment,  the  figure  Is  44. 

Women  aren't  Just  In  service  Joba.  to  man- 
ufacturing where  non-heavy  work  l.  Involved 
(and  machines  do  more  of  the  heavy  work 
every  day )  Ihey  are  going  .trong — often  out- 
numbering men.  to  the  manufacturing  of 
radio  and  TV  receiving  equipment.  53%  of 
the  worker,  ore  women,  to  the  making  of 
apparel  and  other  teiUle  product.,  women 
oeoount  for  80  of  every  100  people  on  the 
Job. 

to  general  merchandise  retaU  stores.  69% 
of  the  people  at  work  ai»  women,  and  In 
variety  stores  the  figure  la  76 'i.  to  the  serv- 
ice in  general,  of  contM.  the  ladles  are  all 
over  the  place.  Of  aU  the  people  on  bank 
payrolls,  63%  are  women.  And  In  hospital. 
81  %  are  women. 

The  table  below  traces  the  revolutionary 
rl»  In  housewife  participation  In  the  labor 
force.  The  participation  rate  flgtirea  ahow 
the  percentage  of  married  women  either  hold- 
ing down  Jobs  outside  the  home  or  else 
seeking  .uch  Johe. 

llBpateant] 


1948 

19J0  

i9sa  

1954 

1956 

1958 

1960   

1969    

1964 

1966    


Rate 
23.0 
38.8 
96. 1 
36.6 
30.0 
SO.  3 
80.6 
83.7 
84.4 
86.4 
88.8 
89.6 
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Some  of  the  weekly  pay  gains  have  been  far 
above  the  average,  of  cooree  Construction 
workers  now  average  more  than  8300  weekly. 
That'aaleapfrom  ills  In  I960. 

But  the  barometer  to  watch  la  family  In- 
come. As  a  swelling  army  of  houMWivea  moves 
Into  the  money-earning  labor  force,  the  hus- 
band's paycheck  becomes  an  Increaalngly  In- 
vaUd  yardstick  of  family  buying  power.  The 
Image  of  the  typical  houMwlfe  tending  to  her 
knltong  and  cooking  while  her  apouM  brings 
in  all  the  cmb  Is  fading  fast.  The  two-pay- 
check lamllg  grows  apace. 


1969   - — 

The  1070  partldpaUon  rate  figure  I.  not 
yet  available,  but  aU  todlcaUone  are  that 
It  will  show  more  than  40%  of  Amerloan 
wlvce  In  the  labor  force  for  the  flrrt  time 
In  hlAory. 

The  recent  pattern  of  .leep  wage  Increase., 
and  their  Impact  on  buying  power.  1.  well 
known.  But  whoUy  new  paychecks  for  a  fam- 
ily can  have  an  even  bigger  Impact.  When 
Mr.  Jonea  gets  an  8%  wage  Increase,  that's 
one  thing.  But  when,  to  addition.  Mrs.  Jones 
steps  out  and  lands  a  steady  money-paying 
Job.  there  Is  a  much  darper  step-up  to  total 
cash  flow  to  the  family  coffers. 

There  are  some  18  million  married  women 
in  the  labor  force  today.  That's  almost  doa- 
ble the  10  million  of  barely  16  year,  ago  In 
1956.  And  this  Is  s  much  bigger  thing  than 
mere  population  growth.  Population  has  to- 
creased  only  94%  alnce  1956. 

Teen-agers,  too.  are  contributing  Increas- 
ingly to  family  finances.  Juet  how  big  the 
contribution  la  Is  hard  to  eetlmale.  but  It 
15  a  matter  of  record  tlaat  thefS  ate  nearly 
half-again  as  many  lS-to-19-year-olds  at 
work  In  paying  Jobs  today  than  there  were 
ten  year*  ago.  Latest  count  put*  the  country's 
Junior  paycheck  drmwer.  around  six  mUllon. 
compared  to  Just  over  four  mUllon  In  1960. 
The  teen-age  labor  force  ha.  expanded 
36%  Just  stooe  1966,  compered  with  a  growth 
of  only  10%  In  tlie  aduu  labor  loroe. 

The  current  reoe&slon  or  economic  slow- 
down, lUapite  aU  the  pubuclty  attending  It, 
and  despite  the  undoubted  hartiahlp  It  has 
brought  to  the  many  who  have  lost  their 
Joba.  ha.  had  only  the  mo«  negligible  Im- 
pact upon  the  massive  flow  of  ovwall  per- 
sonal toccane  to  this  oountiy.  As  of  the  lat- 
est tally  (October)  euoh  Income  was  placed 
at  an  annual  rate  of  Just  under  S810  billion. 
A  ypar  ago  It  was  around  6767  billion. 

As  nearly  any  retailer  wlU  MU  jou,  the 
cLinstunlng  public,  define  the  high  Incomes. 
baa  shown  soma  reetratot  In  buying  over  the 
past  year  or  so.  Beoeaelonary  periods  always 
affect  ooosumers  this  way.  Unemployment 
beadUnes  make  them  nervous.  But  rarely  has 
ao  much  money  bean  atMbed  away  tor  fu- 
ture buying. 
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UkUni  flgupM  Stow  u»«  public  a»»Uig 
1  «-c  ol  (llspaB»l>le  (»lwr  t*Je6)  moome.  You 
hive  to  go  t»ci  ueMly  20  jeais  ")  lesa  to 
mm  s  yo«  m  w&lob  people  s»t«1  Ui»i  mucB 
ot   whit    Uiej   e«li«t.   TBe  »»»Uig  nxt  In 

1968    WU   ft'r  ■ 

Wbtn  consumers  ahe-Vte  off  ihelr  receselon 
inters.  Ihev  cMl  Oe  expected  to  step  up  tuelr 
speimmg.  Or  at  le«K  tbey  »lw«s6  B»»e  In 
the  p«t.  Keeping  any  kind  of  Ud  on  prices 
in  tae  period  aHMd.  no  m»ttM  what  tie  fl*- 
cal  or  monetary  poUdee.  U  not  going  to  6e 
eaey.  Tbore  u  already  an  awlul  lol  of  ateam 
In  the  kettle. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  ACTING  PtlESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  lurther  morning  business? 
II  not,  morning  business  Is  concluded. 


SPECIAL  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 

ACT  OP  1971 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  pending  busi- 
ness. B.B..  19911.  which  w-lU  be  stated  by 
title. 
The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows ; 
A  blU  (HJl.  19911)  to  amend  the  rorelgn 
Aaststanee  Act  of  1961. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU,  which  had  been  reported  Irom  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert ; 

■mat  tuis  Act  may  be  cited  as  tlie  "Spe- 
cial Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1971". 

Stc.  2.  There  are  autboriaed  to  be  appro- 
pruted  to  the  President  lor  the  flacal  year 
1971  not  to  exceed — 

(1)  »86JX».000  for  addiaonaJ  mUltaiy  a»- 
■Utance  and  nojoCOOO  for  special  economic 
afiedstance  for  Camtxxlla; 

ra)  HOC  000  000  tor  economic  and  military 
assistance  prtigrsm  to  replace  funds  which 
were  trenalerred  by  the  President  for  use  In 

ComlKxlla; 

(3)  f  160.000.000  for  additional  mUltary  as- 
sistance for  the  BepubUc  of  Korea: 

(4 1  UO.000,000  for  additional  military  as- 
sistance for  Jordan; 

(6)  IS  000  000  for  additional  military  as- 
sistance for  Indonesia  and  610.000.000  to 
replace  funds  tranajerred  from  other  pro- 
grams for  use  In  Indonesia; 

(Si  65.000.000  for  additional  miUtary  as- 
sistance for  Lebanon; 

(71  685,000.000  for  addlUonal  supporting 
assistance  for  Vietnam;  and 

(8)  617.000.000  for  additional  general  mili- 
tary assistance  to  compensate  for  a  shortage 
In  anticipated  recovery  of  funds  from  past 
years'  programs. 

Sac  3.  The  President  Is  authoriied  until 
June  30.  1971.  to  transfer  to  the  Republic 
of  Korea  such  defense  articles  located  In 
Korea  and  belonging  to  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  8tate»  on  July  1.  1970.  as  he  may 
determine,  except  that  no  funds  heretofore 
or  hereafter  appropriated  under  this  Act  or 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981  shall  be 
available  for  reunbursement  to  any  agency 
of  the  United  SUlee  Oovenunent  for  any 
transfer  made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Sxcept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act  any  assistance  furnished  out  of  funds 
appropriated  under  section  2  at  this  Act  and 
any  transfer  made  under  section  8  of  this 
Act  shall  be  furnished  or  tranaferred.  as  the 
eaas  may  be.  In  accordance  with  all  of  the 


purpoaes  and  llmiutlons  appUoable  by  sut- 
uU  to  that  type  of  assistance  or  transfer 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  (in- 
cluding the  provisions  or  .section  8a  of  such 
Act   a»  added  by  seouon  7  of  this  Act). 

a^  5  (a)  Section  451  (a)  ol  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  relating  to  the  con- 
tingency fund,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  for  the  flscal  year  1971 
not  to  eiceed  615.000,000-  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  not  to 
exceed  630.000.000  •;  and 

13)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  insertmg  the  toUowlng:  ":  Pro- 
dded That,  in  addition  to  any  other  sums 
avaUable  for  such  purpose.  615.000.000  of  the 
amount  authorlied  for  the  flscal  year  1971 
may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  relief. 
rehablUtatlon.  and  reconstruoUon  assUtanoe 
for  the  benefit  of  cyclone,  tidal  wave,  and 
flood  victims  In  East  Pakistan.". 

(b)  Excess  foreign  currencies  held  m  Paki- 
stan not  allocated  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  boctloo  are  authorlxed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  a  period  of  one  year  from  such 
date  of  enactment  to  help  Pakistan  with- 
stand the  disaster  which  has  occurred. 

Sic  B  (a)  In  line  with  the  expressed  In- 
tention of  the  president  of  the  United  stslM, 
none  of  the  funds  authorlied  or  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
\xmA  to  finance  the  InuoducUon  of  United 
States  ground  combat  troops  Into  Cambodia, 
or  to  provide  United  State*  advisers  to  or  for 
Cambodian  military  forces  Ui  Cambodia. 

(b)  MUltary  and  economic  aaalstanca  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  and 
authorised  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  Act  shall  be  construed  as  a  com- 
mitment by  the  Umted  States  to  Cambodia 
for  Ite  defense. 

sac  7  The  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
la  amended  by  adding  at  the  and  thereof  the 
following  new  section ; 

"SK       652     LUDTATIOK      UlKJlt      AUOmONSI. 

AasraraHcx  lo  Cam»oois— The  Pre^dent 
shall  not  exercise  any  special  authority 
eranted  to  him  under  sections  608 (a),  810 
(a)  and  ei*(a)  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
ot  providing  additional  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia, unless  the  Presldeot.  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  date  he  Intends  to  exercise 
any  such  authority  on  behalf  ot  Cambodia 
(or  ten  days  prior  to  such  date  If  the  Presi- 
dent certifies  In  writing  that  an  emergency 
exists  requiring  Immediate  asautance  to 
Cambodia) .  notifies  the  Speaker  ot  the  Souse 
of  Repreeentatlvea  and  the  committee  on 
Foreign  BelaUons  of  the  Senate  in  wrlllng 
of  each  such  Intended  exercise,  the  secOon 
of  this  Act  under  which  said  authority  Is  to 
be  exercised,  and  the  justlllcaUon  for.  and 
the  extent  ot.  the  exercise  of  such  authority." 


OBjica  or  BuslKVSS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
gugeest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.  .^     .  ,     1 

Mr  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  pending  business  been  laid  before  the 
Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  has  been  laid  before  the 
Senate.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  It  does 
not  give  me  any  pleasure  to  present  a 
$SSO  million  foreign  aid  bill  to  the  Sen- 
ate only  10  days  before  Christmas.  This 


is  not  a  bill  di-awu  up  In  Iceeplng  with 
the  generous  spirit  of  giving  that  marks 
this  season  but  is  an  urgent  bill  needed 
to  insure  the  continued  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  irom  Vietnam.  It  is  designed 
lo  lessen  Americas  presence  and  In- 
volvement abroad — not  Increase  it.  I*t 
me  explain  briefly  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

'The  purpose  of  the  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  to  auUiorize  the  »536 
million  In  additional  appropriations  for 
foreign  aid  requested  by  the  President. 
Of  tills  sum,  $195  million  is  for  support- 
ing assistance  and  »340  million  Is  lor 
military  assistance. 

Of  the  »340  million  for  military  assist- 
ance, »185  million  is  for  Cambodia,  »100 
million  to  pay  back  programs  from  which 
fimds  have  already  been  borrowed  for 
aid  to  that  country,  and  »85  million  In 
new  aid.  In  addition,  the  bill  contains 
»150  million  for  Korea,  130  million  for 
Jordan,  $13  million  for  Indonesia,  (5 
million  for  Lebanon,  and  $11  million  to 
make  up  for  unanticipated  shortages  In 
recoveries  from  prior  year  programs. 

The  greater  part  of  the  military  aid 
for  Cambodia  will  be  used  to  provide 
items  of  an  operational  nature.  About 
70  percent  will  be  used  for  ammunition. 
A  significant  number  of  carbines,  rifles, 
machineguns.  and  mortars  are  also  In- 
cluded, as  is  communications  equipment. 
Some  funds  will  also  be  used  to  support 
the  helicopters  and  tactical  fighters 
which  have  already  been  provided. 

There  was  little  discussion  in  the  com- 
mittee of  the  funds  requested  for  Viet- 
nam. Korea,  Jordan,  Indonesia,  and  Leb- 
anon and  the  request  for  additional  as- 
sistance to  compensate  for  shortages  in 
anticipated  recoveries  from  past  yean 
programs.  Most  members  of  the  commit- 
tee fell  that  the  amounts  requested 
should  be  authorized,  although  some 
members  expressed  regret  that  time  was 
not  available  to  examine  in  detail  the 
implications  of  some  of  the  authorHa- 
tlons,  including,  in  particular,  additional 
assistance  to  Korea  as  part  of  what  the 
President  termed  In  his  message  "Ko- 
rea's major  5-year  program  to  modern- 
ize its  defense  forces. "  The  committee 
will  go  into  the  programs  and  policies  in 
much  greater  detail  in  cormectlon  with 
next  year's  aid  program.  Most  of  the 
committee's  attention  was  directed  to  the 
question  of  assistance  to  Cambodia. 

The  supporting  assistance  and  military 
assistance  requests  contained  In  the 
pending  bill  will  also  permit  the  restora- 
tion of  funds  transferred  Irom  other 
country  programs  to  meet  the  emergency 
needs  resulting  from  the  situation  In 
Camtxxlla.  Although  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  November  18.  6UJ)- 
mitting  the  supplemental  program,  In- 
cluded a  request  for  $500  million  for 
Israel,  that  Item  does  not  appear  in  this 
bill  because  authorization  for  that  pur- 
pose is  already  provided  in  the  Defense 
Procurement  Act. 

The  bill  would  authorize  a  total  of  $195 
million  in  supporting  assistance,  $60  mil- 
lion of  which  Is  to  pay  back  funds  trans- 
ferred by  PresldenUal  determlnaUon  for 
use  as  miUtarj-  aid  to  Cambodia.  The  new 
authortzatloB  of  $135  million  In  siqwort- 
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ing  assistance  will  be  used  in  Cambodia 
and  Vietnam — $65  million  In  Vietnam 
and  $70  million  in  Cambodia.  The  sup- 
porting assistance  for  Vietnam  consists 
of  an  additional  $50  million  to  support 
the  regular  commodity  imiwrt  program 
and  $15  million  to  implement  the  land 
reform  program  in  Vietnam.  The  need 
for  additional  funds  for  the  commodity 
import  program  results  from  tlie  fact  that 
the  progressive  reduction  of  U.S.  forces 
in  South  Vietnam  and  the  corresjponding 
assumption  of  greater  defense  expendi- 
tures by  the  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment have  together  placed  a  heavy  budg- 
etary strain  on  that  country.  The  in- 
flationary pressures  resulting  will  have 
an  Impact  on  import  requirements,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  South  Vietnamese 
Government  is  faced  with  a  loss  of  dol- 
lar exchange  as  a  result  of  the  reduction 
in  department  of  Defense  expenditures. 
The  additional  funds  needed  for  land 
reform  result  from  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram has  been  accelerated  following  the 
passage  ot  legislation  this  spring  by  the 
Vietnamese  legislature.  While  the  VB. 
contribution  will  finance  commodity  im- 
ports, the  local  currency  proceeds  will 
assist  the  South  Vietnamese  In  meeting 
the  Initial  piastre  costs  of  the  land  re- 
form program. 

The  $70  million  of  economic  assist- 
ance for  Cambodia  will  be  used  to  fi- 
nance essential  imports,  such  as  vehicles, 
machinery,  textiles,  and  cement  for  the 
balance  of  this  fiscal  year  and  to  fund 
commodity  imports  for  the  early  part 
ot  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Hit.  19911  also  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional appropriation  of  $15  million  for 
the  contingency  fund,  as  well  as  the  au- 
thorization for  use  of  local  currency  held 
by  the  United  States,  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  East  Pakistan  In  the  wake  of 
the  recent  disaster  there. 

The  committee  has  added  several  safe- 
guard amendments  to  this  bill.  These 
amendments  specify  that  no  funds  may 
be  used  to  finance  the  introduction  of 
UjB.  ground  combat  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia or  to  provide  UJB.  advisers  for 
Cambodian  military  forces:  that  VS. 
military  and  economic  assistance  shall 
not  be  construed  as  a  commitment  by 
the  United  States  to  defend  Cambodia; 
and  that  in  the  future  the  President  shall 
not  exercise  the  emergency  authority 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  provide 
assistance  to  Cambodia,  above  that  ap- 
proved In  this  bill,  unless  he  notifies  the 
Congress  at  least  30  days  before  he  In- 
tends to  exerdse  that  authority;  in  case 
of  emergency,  at  least  10  days  before 
action. 

These  amendments  illustrate  the  com- 
mittee's concern  over  Cambodia  and  the 
possibility  that  giving  aid  may  lead  to 
direct  Involvement,  as  it  did  in  Vietnam. 
The  committee  does  not  want  to  see  the 
mistakes  of  Vietnam  repeated  In  Cam- 
bodia. One  way  to  prevent  that  Is  to  in- 
sure that  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance will  not  be  accompanied  or  followed 
by  U.S.  troops  or  American  military  ad- 
visers. 'The  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  is  designed  to  close  the  door 
on  that  possibility. 

The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  stated  in  their  testi- 


mony before  the  committee  that  there 
was  no  intention  of  reintroducing  U.S. 
ground  forces  into  Cambodia  or  of  using 
U.S.  mihtary  advisers  or  trainers  m  Cam- 
bodia, and  at  his  press  conference  on 
December  10  the  President,  when  asked 
whether  he  could  foresee  'any  circum- 
stances whatever  under  which  he  would 
use  groimd  troops  in  Cambodia,"  re- 
plied: "None  whatever."  The  amend- 
ments added  to  the  bill  by  the  committee 
only  restate  the  stated  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  will  strengthen  hands 
of  executive  branch  otBcials  in  resisting 
pressures  for  further  UJS.  involvement. 
Passage  of  this  bill  will  show  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  help  the  peo- 
ple of  Cambodia  to  defend  their  own 
country  by  providing  them  witli  the  nec- 
essary arms,  eqmpment,  training  and 
related  economic  assistance — but  in  that 
it  draws  the  line  at  direct  Involvement 
with  advisors  or  troops.  Cambodia  had, 
after  all,  been  subjected  to  an  unpro- 
voked invasion  by  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vietcong  forces  armed  and  equipped  by 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  among 
others. 

Given  Cambodia's  geographic  location 
immediately  to  the  west  of  South  Viet- 
nam, were  Cambodia  to  be  talten  over  by 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vietcong  forces 
at  a  time  when  the  United  States  was 
reducing  its  forces  in  South  Vietnam, 
the  rate  of  withdrawal  of  those  forces 
would  obviously  be  imperiled  and  the 
task  of  South  Vietnamese  forces  in  tak- 
ing over  combat  responsibihty  from  the 
United  States  made  far  more  difficult. 
In  lliese  circumstances,  most  memi>ers 
of  the  committee  were  of  the  view  that 
military  and  economic  assistance  to 
Cambodia  seems  justified  in  the  national 
interest.  But  there  was  a  unanimous  and 
strong  conviction  on  the  part  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  UjB.  military 
persDimel  should  not  become  involved 
m  Cambodia.  In  Vietnam,  military  ad- 
visers were  followed  by  thousands  of 
other  military  advisers  and  finally  by 
combat  forces  to  protect  advisers.  Under 
no  circumstances  should  this  pattern  be 
repeated.  The  assignment  of  any  mili- 
tary advisers  lo  Cambodia,  even  for  the 
limited  purpose  of  administering  our 
military  assistance  program,  would  be 
viewed  by  the  committee  with  consider- 
able foreboding. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  unfortunate  that 
this  request  could  not  be  put  over  for 
consideration  immediately  after  the  con- 
vening of  the  new  Congress.  But  urgent 
matters  can  be  postponed  only  so  far 
and  then  they  must  be  faced.  I  wish  that 
the  administration  had  come  to  the  Con- 
gress last  summer,  when  it  was  obvious 
thai  Cambodia  would  need  large  amounts 
of  U.S.  aid  to  survive.  But.  instead  of 
coming  to  Congress,  the  administration 
used  the  emergency  authority  in  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  lo  give  Cambodia 
$100  million  in  military  aid. 

Some  have  said,  "Why  not  let  them 
continue  borrowing  from  other  programs 
until  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
can  give  this  matter  more  thorough  con- 
sideration? Surely  they  can  find  the 
money  to  go  on  for  two  more  months  or 
so  m  the  same  way."  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  contlntied  bor- 


rowing from  other  aid  programs  to  get 
money  for  Cambodia  will  greatiy  dam 
age  the  carefully  planned  aid  program 
for  South  Vietnam,  and  other  countriet 
from  which  the  money  was  taken.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  adfninistration  did  the 
right  thing  in  coming  to  Congress  now 
rather  than  waiting  imtll  next  year. 

I  reijeat  that  I  wish  it  might  have  been 
feasible  to  wait  until  Congress  recon- 
vened in  the  new  year,  when  we  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  hold  hear- 
ings and  to  look  more  carefully  into  the 
many  factors  that  are  involved,  and  then 
to  take  more  time  in  deliberating  on  the 
various  features  of  the  bill. 

However,  as  I  have  explained,  it  was 
an  emergency  situation.  The  matter  was 
urgent,  and  I  repeat  that  I  believe  the 
administration  did  the  right  thing  In 
coming  to  Congress  now,  rather  than 
waiting  until  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  bill 
is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  will  help  insure  the  con- 
tmued  withdrawal  of  Ameri(»n  troops 
from  Southeast  Asia.  I  urge  that  the 
Senate  approve  it. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
substitute  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delavjare.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  his  recitation.  I 
agree  with  him  and  with  the  committee 
position. 

Our  experience  has  Ijeen  that  far  too 
often  as  military  aid  is  made  available  to 
a  country,  the  next  step  is  to  send  ad- 
virers  into  that  country  to  advise  it  as 
to  how  It  can  use  the  aims.  Sooner  or 
later  we  have  military  to  support  the  ad- 
visers, and  then  military  to  support  the 
militajry,  and  we  become  involved.  That 
is  the  way  we  have  become  involved  in 
Vietnam  aiid  other  areas. 

While  I  do  not  question  for  a  moment 
the  statement  that  they  are  not  going  to 
put  troops  into  Cambodia,  the  commit- 
tee decided  to  put  this  language  in  to 
make  sure  it  cairies  out  the  intent  that 
no  commitment  of  ground  troops  will  be 
made  to  Cambodia,  and  it  continues  by 
stating  that  the  contribution  of  this  mili- 
tary aid  "shall  not  be  construed  as  a 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
Cambodia  for  lu  defense." 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  wise.  It  is 
In  line  with  what  the  Secretary  of  State 
told  our  committee,  and  he  said  he  had 
no  objection  to  this  language  being  put 
in. 

However,  since  there  were  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  the  original  budget  request,  with 
$500  million  authorized  for  Israel  preced- 
ing this,  and  since  this  measure  carries 
the  authorization  for  the  remaining  $500 
million  which  involves  Cambodia.  I  won- 
der, If  we  should  not  make  sure  that  our 
position  will  be  consistent  by  inserting 
after  the  word  "Cambodia"  the  words 
"or  Israel."  The  same  administration  re- 
quest did  carry  $500  million  for  Israel,  al- 
though that  is  not  in  this  particular  bill. 
but  it  was  in  the  appropriation  biU  acted 
upon  yesterday  to  which  this  measure 
has  reference.  We  were  told  in  our  com- 
mittee that  there  is  definitely  no  plan  to 
get  Invcdved  with  American  personnel 
either  in  Cambodia  or  In  Israel,  but  so 
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th«t  there  vrtU  be  no  ^"^"^^^J 
think  it  would  be  weU.  since  we  »re  put- 
toT«.me  language  in  the  bUl.  to  am^ 
It  to  cover  both  situations  so  "ift  the 
American  people  will  know  that  this  is 
^  a^^mTtinent  or  wlU  not  lead  to  our 
^tunriurther  Involved  in  either  South- 
east or  the  Mldea«t.  »,„„^ 
I  happen  to  be  one  who  has  quesUoned 
several  tone.  In  the  past  4  or  5  yeara-^ 
fact.  I  raised  the  quesUon  long  before 
we  had  problems  lacing  us  In  either  Cam- 
S  o?  Israel,  or.  lor  that  niatter.  In 
^^am-the  tact  that  we  have  been 
delating  to  the  President  of  the  D^ted 
Sta^  to  PresidenU  Elsenhower.  Ken- 
nedy, iohnson.  and  Nixon,  the  authority 
whereby  they  can  distribute  hundreds  of 
Sli^ns  oi  doUars  worth  of  American 
arms  to  the  country  of  their  choice. 

That  authority  has  b«n  delegated  to 
the  President  with  no  strings  attached. 
The  quesUon  was  raised  alter  the  inci- 
dent in  Cambodia  that  perhaps  he  had 
exceeded  his  authority  or  usurped  the 
SWeVof  Congress,  He  had  not:  he  was 
SSTusing  the  authority  which  Confess 
had  previously  delegated  to  him.  As  l 
Save  said.  If  Congress  does  not  want  to 
delegate  this  authority  we  should  have 
retaSed  the  control  right  here  in  Con- 
irSTbut  since  we  did  not  do  that,  hav- 
tag  delegated  the  authority.  It  has  now 
reached  the  point  where  we  are  restnct- 
ing  that  authority  country  by  country. 

II  we  are  going  to  do  It  country  by 
country,  so  that  there  *"1  l^,  !^°  '°^: 
understandlng,  I  think  we  should  amend 
the  blU  to  Include  both  countries  In- 
TOlved  in  this  binion  doUar  requot  so 
that  we  will  not  be  leaving  anything  to 
chance  or  any  thought  that  Congress, 
b»  making  the  restricUon  in  only  one 
area,  feels  It  is  aU  right  to  go  into  the 

"■^  wo^r  If  the  Senator  from  AJal»ma 
would  be  willing  to  accept  that  slight 
modmcaUon  and  include  Israel  in  the 

Mr  SPAHKMAN.  Would  the  Senator 
repeat  the  exact  words?  I  know  I  dis- 
cussed this  with  him  earlier. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
section  I  am  discussing  Is  on  page  7. 
It  reads: 

In  Une  With  the  tiprBMed  Intention  ot  the 
President  of  the  Dnlteil  BtMee,  none  of  the 
fundi  authorlMd  or  eppropnaled  pursuant 
to  thU  or  »nj  other  Act  m»J  be  ujed  to 
linioce  the  Introduction  of  United  Statae 
ground  combat  troops  Into  Cembodl*. 
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I  would  insert  the  words  "or  Israel." 
and  then  continue:  "or  to  provide  United 
SUtes  advisors  to  or  for  Cambodian  or 
Israeli  military  foroea  in  Cambodia  or 
Israel." 

That  Is  on  line  5. 

Then,  on  line  0— begiimlng  with  line 
6  but  the  correction  would  be  on  line  9 
so  that  it  would  then  read— "military 
and  economic  asdstanoe  pnjvided  by 
the  DnlUd  SUtes  to  Cambodia  or  Israel 
and  authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  or  any  other  act  shall  not  be 
construed  as  a  eommltroent  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  Cambodia  or  Israel  for 
its  defense." 

It  merely  carries  out  the  expressed 
oommitmcnt  that  was  made  to  our  com- 
mlMee  on  both  ot  th«M  oountrt«B  at  the 


same  time,  at  the  same  hearing,  with 
the  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  Senator  Irom  Delaware  spoke  to  me 
about  this  amendment  a  short  time  be- 
fore we  started,  and  I  discussed  it  with 
him.  „  , 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, as  I  said  to  him  then,  that  I  hope 
he  will  not  Insist  upon  this  amendment. 
There  Is  a  reason  for  inserting  Cam- 
bodia. It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that,  in 
the  past.  American  ground  forces  actu- 
ally have  been  sent  into  Cambodia.  Ear- 
lier in  the  year,  we  had  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  which  fort)ade  that 
in  the  lutijre.  The  Senate  voted  for  that 
amendment. 

This  is  a  restatement  of  the  Cooper- 
Chureh  amendment  to  forbid  the  use  of 
ground  forces  In  Cambodia.  The  com- 
mittee agreed  to  It.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  administration  was  opposed,  as 
I  recall,  to  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. While  they  have  not  given  us  a 
positive  Mjdorsement.  it  Is  my  under- 
standing that  the  administration  is  not 
opposing  the  amendment  we  have  written 
into  the  bUl.  which  Is  a  restatement  of 
the  previous  amendment. 

At  no  time  have  we  inserted  troops  into 
Israel,  nor  has  there  been  any  proposal 
at  any  time  that  we  do  so.  Israel  has 
said,  time  after  time,  that  she  does  not 
want  any  foreign  troops. 

Furthermore,  this  assistance  to  Israel 
Is  not  the  same  kind  of  assistance  we  are 
giving  to  Cambodia.  Cambodia  Is  being 
given.  I  might  say.  the  tools  of  war.  The 
provision  that  was  Included  In  the  bill 
that  was  passed  by  the  Senate  lust  yester- 
day. 1  believe,  provided  the  aid  for  Israel. 
It  is  a  line  of  credit  to  enable  the  Israelis 
to  buy  arms  that  we  are  willing  to  sdl 
them — payable  in  good,  hard  money — 
and  we  know  from  the  past  record  that 
Israel  will  pay.  This  Is  just  a  line  of 
credit. 

The  two  are  not  similar  in  any  way 
whatever,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  this 
kind  of  language  should  be  written  In  as 
to  Israel  or  any  other  country  that  Is 
Included  in  this  blU.  Israel  actually  Is 
not  included  in  this  bill,  but  I  do  not 
beUeve  It  should  be  written  In. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Senator  will  not 
insist  upon  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  point 
out  to  the  Senator  that  this  committee 
language  reads,  "or  any  other  act." 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  question- 
ing that  part  of  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  1  raise 
this  question  and  suggest  that  Congress 
should  be  more  careful  in  delegating  to 
the  President  the  authority  to  distribute 
these  arms  which  can  be  sold  at  reduced 
prices,  can  be  sold  at  regular  prices,  can 
be  sold  for  credits  which  may  or  may  not 
be  paid,  as  the  terms  are  set.  and  can 
even  be  given  away.  The  President  has 
the  authority  to  give  these  arms  imder 
acts  that  have  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress where  we  delegated  to  him  that 
authority. 

I  raised  this  question  long  before  the 
problems  ever  developed  either  In  Cam- 
bodia or  to  Israel— or  In  Southeast  Asia, 
for  that  matter — because  I  think  It  has 
been  a  loose  practice  and  somewhat  Ir- 


responsible on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
delegate  this  authority.  parUcularly  since 
after  the  President  exercised  this  author- 
ity he  was  subject  to  much  crlUclsm  by 
Congress  on  the  assumption  that  he  had 
usurped  the  powers  of  Congress. 

Neither  President  Johnson  nor  Presi- 
dent Nixon  usurped  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress. They  only  exercised  the  authority 
Congress  gave  them  because  we  did  not 
want  to  face  up  to  our  own  responslbili- 
Ues.  It  is  much  easier  to  delegate  the 
authority  to  the  President  to  make  these 
commitments  to  make  these  arms  avail- 
able to  the  countries  and  to  furnish  the 
advisers:  and  then,  when  we  become  in- 
volved, if  It  worlts  out  badly  Congress 
can  crftlclze  him  for  getting  us  Involved. 
Congress  washes  its  hands.  We  cannot  do 
that  We  do  have  a  responsiblUty,  and 
we  should  stop  delegating  to  the  Presi- 
dent this  responsibility. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  to  testifying 
before  our  committee,  did  teU  our  com- 
mittee as  the  chairman  has  pototed  out, 
that  he  had  no  objection  if  the  commit- 
tee wanted  to  write  this  toto  the  bin. 
He  said  it  had  no  effect  because  they 
were  not  going  to  do  It  anyway. 

I  asked  the  Secretary  of  SUte  whether 
there  was  any  reason  why  we  should  sto- 
gie out  Cambodia  and  write  It  toto  the 
bill  when  at  the  same  time  another  coun- 
try Is  getUng  about  twice  as  much  as 
Cambodia.  I  asked  him,  "Why  not  write 
it  to  for  both?"  ,     . 

His  reply  was  that  it  made  Just  as 
much  sense  to  write  it  to  for  both  U 
we  are  going  to  write  it  to  at  all. 

The  Senate  is  proceeding  on  the  prem- 
ise that  it  wants  to  make  sure  that  they 
keep  their  words,  and  the  ImpUcatlon  Is 
that  Congress  is  not  sure  that  they  will. 
If  we  are  going  to  make  sure  of  It,  then 
let  us  make  good  and  sure  for  Israel  as 
well  as  Cambodia,  because  1  do  not  want 
to  see  us  become  disengaged  in  one  area 
of  the  worid  and  become  engaged  to  an- 
other, and  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  does  not  want  that  either. 

This  amendment  I  offer  merely  car- 
ries out  the  totenUon  of  the  committee 
and  the  tatentlona  of  the  administration. 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  there  would 
be  any  obJecUon  to  this,  because  surely 
no  one  to  Congress  has  any  totentlon  of 
ever  getttog  tovolved.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  include  both  countries,  for  they 
are  the  two  major  trouble  spots.  There 
would  then  be  a  clear  understanding  that 
we  are  not  going  to  become  Involved  in 
either  area. 

I  hope  the  Senator  wlU  accept  this 
amendment.  „,  .. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yldd. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  correct  in 
the  principle.  The  principle  Is  that  our 
troops  should  not  be  committed  to  war 
by  the  Executive— any  Executive— with- 
out the  consent  of  Congress,  except  im- 
der certain  conditions. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  To  protect  U.8.  troops, 
to  protect  our  country  If  it  is  attacked, 
and  to  act  to  some  border  Une  situa- 
tions where  the  security  of  our  country 
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is  at  stake.  But  I  believe  there  Is  a  prac- 
tical dlsttacUon  between  the  case  of 
Cambodia  and  that  of  Israel. 

I  was  to  make  It  clear  that  I  hold  to 
my  position,  which  I  have  held  for  a 
long  time,  that  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any 
President  Is  empowered  by  the  Consti- 
tution to  commit  troops  to  war.  except  to 
those  emergency  situations  where  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  or  of  U.8. 
forces  must  be  protected,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress.  As  a  practical  mat- 
ter, our  forces  are  to  Vietnam  to  war, 
our  forces  have  been  to  Cambodia,  and 
with  the  war  proceeding  to  Cambodia, 
between  Cambodian  forces.  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  North  Vietnamese  forces, 
and  the  Vletcong,  and  with  the  Oowlng 
tide  of  battle,  there  persists  always  the 
chance  that  U.S.  troops  could  be  tatro- 
duced  toto  Cambodia. 

Once  VS.  forces  are  tatroduced,  it  is 
likely  that  the  United  States  would  be 
engaged  to  war  for  a  long  time  until  the 
war  is  ended  or  retreat  Ingloriously.  That 
situation  does  not  exist  to  Israel.  We  do 
not  have  any  troops  to  Israel  or  to  any 
contiguous  lands.  We  do  have  naval 
forces  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  Is  no 
immediate  danger  or  probability  of  U.8. 
forces  becommg  engaged  to  war  to  Israel 
as  to  Cambodia.  There  is  a  dlsttoctlon. 

A  second  point  is  that  the  administra- 
tion has  made  a  case  that  military  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  materiel  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  Cambodia  are  di- 
rectly needed  for  the  protection  of  oui 
own  troops.  As  long  as  Cambodia  Is  to 
the  hands  of  Cambodian  forces  it  does 
give  protection  to  our  flank  and  that 
need  is  urgent.  ^     _ 

While  I  supported  with  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church),  the  amend- 
ment last  summer  upon  which  there  was 
so  much  debate,  that  has  aU  gone  by  and 
the  war  is  proceeding  in  Cambodia.  I 
thtok  there  Is  a  need  to  protect  our 
troops  to  Vietnam  by  protecting  thdr 
Cambodian  flank  without  sending  our 
forces  toto  Cambodia.  It  seems  to  me 
that  military  assistance  is  the  best  way 
to  accomplish  our  alms.  The  limitation 
which  the  committee  adopted — ^the 
amendment  which  Senator  CtnrecH  and  I 
offered — should  be  matotatoed  applicable 
now.  only  to  the  most  dangerous  area  to 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia. 

There  is  a  practical  difference  at  this 
time  between  Cambodia  and  Israel 
which  wUl  lead  me  to  oppose  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  even  though  I  agree 
that  his  principle  Is  correct:  that  the 
executive  should  not  commit  n.S.  forces 
without  the  consent  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  and  I  appreciate  his  posi- 
tion. I  suggest  that  had  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  been  approved  by 
Congress  a  couple  of  years  before  we  got 
tovolved  to  Cambodia  It  would  have  been 
much  better  than  It  would  have  been  to 
wait  until  after  we  got  involved.  I  had 
raised  this  question  several  years  before 

but  one  paid  any  attention  to  It 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  did. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  as 
the  Senator  knows  from  serving  on  the 
committee.  I  raised  this  question  before 
the  Cambodian  incident  ever  came  toto 
themtod 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  remember  when  the 
Senator  raised  it  on  the  question  of  dele- 
gation of  the  power  of  the  President  to 
furnish  mUltary  awlstance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  agree  that  he  has 
acted,  not  as  was  characterized,  with  a 
loophole  in  Cambodia,  but  acting  under 
authority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct,  but  I  thought  If  we  could 
have  adopted  this  policy  before  the  act  It 
would  have  been  better  than  after.  That 
was  the  only  question,  and  I  so  stated  at 
the  time  when  the  so-called  Cooper- 
Chureh  amendment  was  betog  discussed. 
Then  the  tacldent  had  happened.  We 
were  in  Cambodia.  The  President  was 
nmktog  arms  available  to  Cambodia  un- 
der authority  delegated  by  Congress,  and 
Congress  only  proposed  to  stop  after  the 
act.  We  are  not  debatmg  that  now.  But  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  spell  out  here 
today  a  policy  on  any  other  country 
where  we  are  not  tovolved.  I  do  not  thtok 
that  we  should  be  delegating  this  au- 
thority to  the  executive  branch;  but  let 
us  face  It.  the  request  that  came  down 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  was  for  >I  billion, 
half  to  go  to  the  Mideast  area.  We  are  not 
tovolved  there  as  yet.  There  Is  a  differ- 
ence, as  was  pototed  out  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  There  Is  quite  a  differ- 
ence. Cambodia  is  more  of  a  threat  than 
is  Israel.  No  one  to  this  Congress  and  no 
one  to  the  administration  has  suggested 
that  we  plan  to  get  tovolved  to  Israel,  but 
that  is  the  time  to  take  the  action  and 
state  our  position,  not  after  we  get  to- 
volved. 

I  am  not  to  favor  of  our  coimtry's  get- 
ting tovolved  to  the  Mideast  area  any 
more  than  I  am  for  tovolvement  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Let  us  state  the  position  of  Congress 
before  the  act.  I  can  appreciate  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  regaixltog  this  potot. 
but  if  we  do  decide  not  to  restrict  the 
President  to  the  Mideast  area  then  If 
later— God  forbid  that  It  happen — ^but  If 
later  It  does  develop  and  we  got  tovolved 
there,  then  let  us  make  sure  that  no  one 
to  this  Congress  rises  to  crttlclsie  whoever 
may  be  to  the  White  Hou.se  because  we 
will  have  delegated  him  authority  to  use 
his  best  judgment.  Either  rely  on  his 
judgment  or  face  up  to  our  own  respon- 
sibility. Here  we  are  exercistog  our  judg- 
ment as  far  as  Cambodia  Is  concerned 
that  we  do  not  get  tovolved- 1  cannot  see 
Rny  potot  to  separattog  the  two  countries 
because  they  are  both  hot  areas  now  at 
this  particular  time:  we  all  recognize 
that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  principle  which  underlies 
the  amendment  the  Senator  has  offered : 
American  forces  should  not  be  sent  toto 
battle  to  a  foreign  land  by  deckion  of  the 
President  alone.  That  Is  constitutionally 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress,  a 
principle  I  wholeheartedly  endorse. 

This  was  the  philosophical  basis  for 
the  Cooper-Chureh  amendment  offered 
earlier  to  this  session,  and  it  poses  a 
question  that  must  squarely  te  faced  by 


the  Senate  to  the  years  to  come.  I  be- 
lieve, however,  that  the  best  way  to  face 
that  question  is  to  thoroughly  probe  the 
whole  perplexing  problem  of  Presiden- 
tial power  and  congressional  power  with 
regard  to  the  making  of  war. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  such  a  bill,  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  Is  now  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  It  is  anticipated 
that  the  question  will  be  thoroughly  ex- 
amtoed  to  the  comtog  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  hope  that  after  the  careful  con- 
sideration the  committee  will  give  this 
question,  we  can  bring  to  the  floor  a  res- 
olution that  will  help  clarify  for  the  fu- 
ture the  role  of  Congress,  and  the  role  of 
the  President,  to  the  matter  of  toltiating 
a  foreign  war.  That  Is  the  best  approach 
to  resolving  this  vexatious  constitutional 
question. 

However.  I  would  take  issue  with  the 
Senator  when  he  siiggested  a  few  mta- 
utes  ago,  that  the  action  of  the  commit- 
tee taken  to  connection  with  the  pend- 
tog  bill  is  an  Implicit  criticism  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  no, 
I  did  not  totend  that. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Well,  then,  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  attitude  of  the  adminis- 
tration appears  to  have  changed  from 
what  it  was  during  the  long  and  difficult 
and  often  vituperative  debate  on  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  last  sunmier. 
Only  last  night  at  the  White  House. 
the  President  told  me  that  he  did  not 
take  exception  to  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee to  writing  to  the  restrictions  con- 
tatoed  to  the  language  of  the  pending 
bill.  I  can  only  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  administrations  position  has  now 
changed,  and  that  the  President  is  win- 
ing to  accept  statutory  restrictions  de- 
signed to  prevent  the  totroducUon  of 
American  personnel  toto  Cambodia,  and 
to  avoid  the  pattern  that  developed  to 
Vietnam  where  money  came  first,  then 
personnel,  followed  by  troops. 

That  Is  the  reason  we  have  taken  this 
action,  to  fortify  the  President's  own  re- 
solve not  to  permit  Cambodia  to  become 
another  Vietnam.  Stoce  we  are  tovolved 
In  an  existing  war  and  since  we  face  an 
urgent  question,  namely,  to  prevent  that 
war  from  expanding  further  throughout 
Southeast  Asia  and  to  widen  America's 
tovolvement  to  It,  the  action  taken  by 
the  committee  not  only  reasserts  the 
principle  of  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, but  does  80  to  a  way  that  has  now 
become  acceptable  to  the  administration. 
We  have  won  our  fight  at  the  end  of 
this  long  year.  Rather  than  amend  the 
bill  to  sucli  a  way  as  to  Insure  its  defeat— 
this  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho — we  should  selre  the  victory  now 
and  then  proceed  next  year  to  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  broader  con- 
stitutional question  as  to  how  the  power 
lies  divided  between  the  President  and 
Congress  to  the  matter  of  making  war. 
I  will  then  give  fun  endorsement  and 
support,  so  far  as  I  am  able,  to  the  TBhd 
principle  that  underglrds  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  disttoguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware, 

Mr.  WILUAMB  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  As  a  member  of 
the  committee  he  has  been  conststent 
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on  this  point  throughout.  Tlvete  Is  no 
question  about  that.  I  respect  his  views, 
and  I  agree  with  him  substantlaUy.  as  he 
knows,  but  I  cannot  see  how  Congress 
can  say  we  trust  the  Judgment  erf  the 
President  in  the  Mideast  but  will  not 
trust  him  to  make  the  decisions  in  Asia. 
That  is  not  consistent.  We  have  just 
as  much  responsibility  In  one  area  as  In 
the  other. 

I  believe  It  would  have  been  better  had 
we  talten  such  action  regarding  Aala 
years  earlier,  before  the  fact,  and  that  Is 
what  I  am  to'lng  to  do  in  this  Instance. 
The  Senator  Is  correct.  The  Secretary 
of  State,  while  he  did  not  ask  for  the 
language  in  the  committee  bill — perhaps 
he  mav  have  felt  It  would  have  been  Just 
as  good  had  it  been  left  out— «aid  he 
had  no  objection  to  including  It  because 
that  was  definitely  their  policy.  In  an- 
swer to  my  question  he  made  the  same 
emphatic  statement  regardin?  Israel, 
too.  Israel  is  getting  $500  million  for 
military  aid  under  the  same  administra- 
tion request. 

1  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Inference 
that  we  have  a  different  policy  for  the 
Mideast  area.  I  did  not  see  our  getting 
Involved  in  Cambodia:  none  of  us  did.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  getting  involved  only 
In  Israel:  It  could  be  Tlmbuctu  or  any 
other  country.  I  have  always  argued  that 
there  t'!  ?reat  danger  in  delegating  to 
any  President  the  power  to  distribute 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
arms  throughout  the  world  to  oountrles 
of  the  Pre.<ddents  choice.  Then  after  giv- 
ing or  selling  or  furnishing  the  arms,  as 
the  Senator  points  out.  next  would  come 
advisers  to  show  them  how  to  use  them. 
Then  comes  the  rest  of  the  military  to 
protect  the  advisers.  Before  we  know  it 
we  have  another  Vietnam. 

I  think  we  should  profit  by  the  lessons 
and  the  experience  of  Vietnam.  It  has 
been  a  costly  lesson.  Perhaps  that  can  be 
one  of  the  good  things  that  can  come 
out  of  our  Involvement  in  that  area.  It 
might  teach  us  how  to  deal  with  and 
stay  out  of  wars  in  the  years  to  come. 
That  Is  the  point  Involved  here.  This  is 
not  singled  against  any  country.  The 
committee  amendment  on  Cambodia  Im- 
mediately before  us  deals  only  with  one 
country.  Israel  also  gets  »500  million  for 
military  supplies  We  cannot  get  away 
from  the  fact  that  the  problems  in  the 
Mideast  are  a  danger  with  which  we 
»i«  confronted.  We  cannot  dodge  those 
questions.  As  we  furnish  arms  to  one 
side  and  as  Russia  furnishes  arms  to  the 
other  there  can  be  a  spark  at  some  jjolnt 
that  will  ignite  the  situation.  I  think  It 
is  the  responsibility  of  any  President — 
whether  this  administration  or  the  next 
one — to  came  before  Congress  before  we 
get  committed  in  any  ares  with  ground 
troops. 

My  only  difference  with  the  committee 
action  la  that  It  does  not  go  far  enough. 
I  do  not  want  to  make  any  exceptions 
That  Is  the  only  reason  I  am  offering 
this  amendment.  These  are  the  only  two 
hot  spots  Involved  at  this  time.  I  want  to 
make  very  sure  that  the  making  available 
of  arms  In  either  of  these  areas  does  not 
constitute  our  pledge  (or  (oture  eonunit- 
ments. 

That  is  all  I  am  asking  for.  I  think  that 
to  make  an  exception  In  one  area  and  not 
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in  another  would  lead  to  some  misunder- 
standing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  makes  the  point  there  of  what 
would  be  the  general  coverage.  The  Sen- 
ator wiU  recall  that  in  1967  we  wrote  into 
the  foreign  aid  bill  of  that  year— and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  Instrumental 
in  doing  this — the  provision  that  reads 
as  follows: 


Ribicoff 

Scott 


Sptrlrman 
Talmadge 


WllUami.  N  J. 
Wll  Hams,  Del. 


The  furnishing  of  eooaomlc.  military,  or 
other  ualstance  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
conBtrued  aa  creating  a  new  commitment  or 
as  eltectlag  any  existing  commitment  to  uae 
ttie  Armed  Forces  of  the  tjnlted  States  for 
the  defense  of  any  foreign  country. 

Mr.  WILLJAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  law  to- 
day. It  has  been  the  law  since  we  wrote 
it  into  law  m  1987. 

So,  there  is  a  general  provision.  It  hap- 
pens that  I  have  mentioned,  and  that 
others  have  mentioned,  the  fact  that 
Cambodia  is  singled  out  because  of  the 
peculiar  situation  it  represents  because 
of  the  insertion  of  ground  forces  there 
within  the  last  several  months. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, the  Senator  Is  correct.  I  am  famil- 
iar with  that.  I  supported  It  at  the  time. 
But  it  did  not  keep  us  from  getting 
involved  in  Cambodia  We  did  get 
involved. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  my 
amendment  and  as  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDDJa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows :  The  Senator  from  Delaware  i  Mr. 
Williams*  proposes  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

On  page  7  line  4  nfter  the  word  "Cam- 
bodia** Injert  "or  larael". 

On  Une  S  after  the  word  *'Cambodlan" 
Insert  "*or  Israeltan"  and  at  end  of  sentence 
line  5  after  "Cambodia"  Inaert  **or  lapmel**. 

On  page  7  line  7  after  the  word  *"Cambo- 
dl»"  Inaert  "or  larael"  and  on  line  9  after 
"Cambodia"  Insert  "or  Israel". 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  iMr.  Dodd). 
the  Senator  from  *reimessee  (Mr.  Qorb). 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ha»tk«)  . 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy I .  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr  McOovisH).  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Sponci.  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr  Stxvxwson).  the  Senator 
frxm  Maryland  'Mr.  Tydihcsi.  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ya«bo«oooh) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodell), 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
THiAs)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
I  Mr.  PsacY)   are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  H«i- 
riELD)   is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  DoM- 
miCK)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MoNDT)  are  absent  because  of 
Illness. 

The    Senator    from    Vermont     (Mr. 
PRotrrYi  Is  detained  on  ofllclal  business. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
Is  not  present 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  directed 
to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
The  motlcm  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  is  instructed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Thereafter,  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
Presldwit.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDTOG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ghavjx).  Objection  is  heard.  The  clerk 
will  resume  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  resumed 
and  concluded  the  call  of  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

I  No.  430  Leg.] 
Allen  Ervln  Ja»lts 

HaHer  Fnlbrlght  Jordan.  Idaho 

Boe9  Ooldwater  Kennedy 

Byid.  W.  Vs.       Or«»el  Lonr 

Church  Holland  Manifleld 

(^■x'Per  Huehea  Mclntyre 

bole  Inouye  Pacfcwood 


Aiken 

Allntt 

Anderson 

Ba;b 

Bellmen 

Bennett 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

arrd.  Va. 

Cannon 

Caae 

Coo» 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtla 

Baaleton 

RHStland 

Ellender 


Pannln 

Pong 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hatna 

Hart 

HOIllnis 

HruAa 

Jackson 

Jordan.  W.O. 

Mi*<;nuaon 

McClellan 

McOee 

Metcalf 

MUler 

Mondale 

Montora 

Moea 


Murphy 

Miukle 

Nelson 

Pastors 

Pearson 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

RusseU 

Saxbe 

Schwelker 

Smith 

S:«nnla 

Stevens 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Toung.  N.  dale. 

Young.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  A  quorum  Is  present.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  First  of  all.  I  wish  to 
make  clear  that  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks.  It  Is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, and  I  now  put  the  Senate  on  notice 
of  that  intention. 

I  yield  now  to  the  illstingulshed  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President.  1  thank 
my  colleague  very  much.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  hear  his  plan.  I  think  that  Is 
the  right  thing  to  do— and  I  say  this  Is 
without  the  remotest  disrespect  for  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  or  even  In  any 
sense  by  way  of  disagreement  with  his 
bringing  up  this  particular  matter. 
which,  as  be  has  explained.  It  Is  cer- 
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tainly  logical  for  blm  to  do,  given  his 
past  position. 

I  should  like  to  sUte  why  I  think  this 
procedure.  In  this  particular  case,  is  es- 
sential. 

Israel  has  never  sought  troops  from 
the  United  States.  It  has  rebutted 
any  idea  that  it  has  wanted  them,  or 
ever  would  want  them,  or  any  other  for- 
eign troops.  Indeed,  the  people  of  Israel 
do  not  even  want  on  their  own  soil,  right 
or  wrong — and  sometimes  I  do  not  a^ree 
with  them — any  United  Nations  contin- 
gent with  respect  to  peacekeeping. 

Second,  Mr.  President,  the  credits  for 
Israel  are  not  in  this  particular  bill. 

Third,  and  very  Important,  the  Intro- 
duction of  this  Idea  mto  the  alread)'  very 
tense  Middle  East  situation,  even  the  in- 
dication that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  thought  about  this  possibility.  I 
think  would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
the  peace  negotiations. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  will  suspend  until  order  Is  re- 
stored. The  Senator  Is  entitled  to  cour- 
tesy from  all  other  Senators. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  nationalistic  feel- 
ings and  the  concept  of  the  hegemony  of 
the  Arab  peoples  are  so  critical  a  fact. 
I  would  think  It  would  be  most  unfor- 
tunate to  Introduce  this  new  concept  of 
U.S.  troops — even  by  negation — Into 
the  equation.  It  could  upset  the  fragile 
situation  there,  which  may  be  moving 
toward  peace  talks. 

I  think  the  amendment  would  be 
roundly  defeated,  but  I  think  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  If  the  Senate  were 
put  in  the  position  of  negativing  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  expect  any  ground 
troops  or  any  other  military  forces  to 
be  put  Into  Israel,  because  the  converse, 
which  would  be  widely  advertised  Im- 
mediately In  every  Arab  country.  Is  that 
having  voted  the  amendment  down, 
there  Is  a  possibility  that  we  do  It  later — 
or  that  the  administration  might  be 
(x>ntemplatlng  the  idea. 

I  think  this  would  be  very  harmful 
to  what  I  coaslder  to  be  one  of  the  dear- 
est objectives  of  our  country  and  my- 
self, and  I  think  most  other  Senators. 
That  Is  to  attain  peace  In  the  Middle 
East.  I  do  not  think  all  of  us — certainly 
not  I — are  nearly  as  concerned  about 
the  detailed  terms  as  that  the  parties 
shall  make  peace.  Because  I  deeply  feel 
that  this  would  only  be  used  as  a  propa- 
ganda weapon  in  a  highly  sensitive  sit- 
uation. I  am  very  gratified  that  Senator 
Chcrcb,  who  was  the  author,  with  Sen- 
ator Cooper,  of  the  basic  Cambodia 
amendment,  will  move  to  table. 

Because  of  the  connotations  which 
could  be  placed  on  any  action  we  take 
on  the  merits.  It  Is  a  justifiable  remedy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

It  Is  In  fidelity  to  a  most  valid  princi- 
ple that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
offered  his  amendment — the  principle 
being  that  no  American  troops  ought  to 
tie  sent  Into  a  foreign  land  to  do  batUe 
without  the  consent  of  Congress.  I  agree 
with  that  principle.  I  have  often  spoken 
for  it,  and  I  believe  that  the  Senate  b  In 


the  process  of  reinstating  the  principle. 
One  step  In  that  process  is  the  limitation 
written  by  the  committee  into  the  pend- 
ing bill,  a  limitation  which  prohibits  Ihe 
use  of  any  funds  in  tliis  or  any  other  act 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  American 
ground  combat  troops,  or  other  American 
military  personnel,  mto  Cambodia. 

In  opposing  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware,  I 
want  to  take  cognizance  of  the  validity 
of  the  tmderlying  principle  and  point  out 
to  the  Senate  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in 
the  coming  session,  to  address  itself  most 
seriously  to  the  difficult  constitutional 
question  of  where  the  line  is  to  be  drawn 
between  the  powers  of  the  President  and 
the  [Mwers  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of 
making  war.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  has  introduced  a  bill 
which  will  imdertake  to  define  the  con- 
stitutional division  of  power  In  this  field. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  ha.s 
no  item  on  its  agenda  of  greater 
importance. 

This  Is  an  extremely  complicated  con- 
stitutional questkm.  It  should  be  taken 
up  in  an  orderly  way,  and  no  action 
should  ensue  without  the  benefit  of  the 
most  exhaustive  hearings.  That  is  the 
first  reason  why  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
There  are  others. 

The  bUI  before  the  Senate  authorizes 
a  new  program  of  supplemental  military 
and  economic  assistance,  to  certain 
countries  that  are  specified  In  section  2 
of  the  act.  Israel  Is  not  among  them.  Con- 
gress has  already  authorized  a  special 
aid  package  for  Israel.  If  Congress  had 
desired  to  impose  limitations  on  the  pos- 
sible introduction  of  American  troops 
or  other  personnel  Into  Israel,  the  time 
to  have  done  so  was  when  the  authoriza- 
tion bill  pertaining  to  Israel  was  before  It. 

So  the  second  reason  why  I  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  that  it  is  un- 
timely, and  It  relates  to  a  bUl  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  authorizing  any  new 
program  for  Israel . 

In  saying  this,  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 
want  to  take  note  of  the  fact  that  Israel 
has  not  now.  and  never  in  the  past,  asked 
for  American  troops  or  American  per- 
sonnel. It  is  not  anticipated  that  Israel 
will  do  so  In  the  future  This.  It  seems  to 
me.  could  be  regarded  as  still  another 
reason  for  turning  down  the  amendment 
now  before  the  Senate 

Let  me  emphasize  the  coverage  of  the 
pending  bill.  The  coverage  is  set  out  in 
section  3,  which  begins  on  page  4,  and  I 
will  read  It  Into  the  Record  : 

There  are  authorized  to  he  appropriated 
to  the  President  for  the  flacal  year  1971  not 
to  exceed — 

(1)  «SS.00a.a0O  tor  additional  mlUtary 
asslstanoe  and  970.000.000  for  special  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  Cambodia: 

(2)  S100.0(XI,000  for  economic  and  mlUtary 
assistance  programs  to  replace  funda  which 
were  transferred  by  the  President  for  tise  In 
Cambodia; 

(31  9150.000.000  for  additional  military 
asxlstaDce  for  the  Republic  of  Korea: 

(41  930.000,000  for  addlttonal  military  as- 
slstanoe for  Jordan : 

(6)  93.000.000  for  additional  military  aaslst- 
ance  for  Indonesia  and  910.000,000  to  replace 


funds  tnuisferred  from  other  progranu  for 
use  In  Indonesia: 

(6j  95,000,000  for  additional  military  aaslst- 
anco  for  Lebanon: 

(7)  96S,(X)0.000  for  addltl<mal  supporting 
assistance  for  Vietnam;  and 

(8)  917,000.000  for  additional  general  mili- 
tary assistance  to  compensate  for  a  shortage 
In  anticipated  recovery  of  funds  from  past 
years'  programs. 

That  Is  ^e  scope  of  the  bill.  No  part 
of  it  relates  to  Israel.  Therefore,  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  Is  not  relevant.  It  would  be 
most  Inappropriate  to  attach  it  to  this 
bill. 

Plnallj*.  let  me  reiterate  the  wise  com- 
ment made  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  a  few  moments  ago.  If  we  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  on  the  merits  of  this 
amendment,  the  world  will  Interpret  the 
result,  one  way  or  the  other,  in  a  man- 
ner most  unfortunate  for  the  United 
States,  especially  at  a  time  when  ten- 
sions are  running  high  and  efforts  are 
being  made  by  the  United  States  to  bring 
about  a  negotiated  settlement  of  the 
crisis  in  the  Middle  East.  We  would  be 
acting  irresponsibly,  in  my  judgment.  U 
we  were  to  interject  the  question,  or 
raise  the  specter  of  American  troops  In- 
tervening In  the  Middle  East.  I  see  no 
way  to  vote  upon  the  merits  of  this  ques- 
tion, regardless  of  the  result,  without 
interjecting  that  issue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  amendment,  as  drafted  now.  would 
prefer  both  Jordan  and  Lebanon  to  Is- 
rael, aside  from  the  facts  which  have 
been  mentioned  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho,  because  the  pending 
bill  allows  t30  million  for  additional  mil- 
itary assistEince  for  Jordan  and  tb  mil- 
lion for  additional  military  assistance  to 
Lebanon.  They  are  the  only  two  coun- 
tries In  the  Middle  East  which  are  men- 
tioned in  this  bill. 

If  this  unfortunate  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  It  would  make  it  appear  that 
we  reserve  the  right  to  send  our  troops 
Into  Jordan  and  Into  Lebanon  and  sim- 
ply preclude  their  being  sent  into  Israel. 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  their  being  sent  Into 
Israel  or  Jordan  or  Lebanon. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  in  any 
way  in  this  bill  commit  ourselves  for  or 
against  any  subject  not  now  before  the 
Senate.  But  I  certainly  would  feel  that 
this  amendment,  as  suggested,  would  put 
us  in  the  very  unfortunate  position  of 
seeming  to  prefer  Jordan  and  Lebanon  to 
Israel  which  is  not  even  mentioned  in 
the  bill.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator 
has  any  thoughts  in  connection  with 
that  suggestion  of  mine. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  Is  true  that  this  aid 
Includes  two  Middle  Eastern  countries. 
The  request  follows  on  the  action  of 
Congress  In  authorizing  a  sizable  special 
aid  program  for  Israel.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  that  If  we  were  to 
accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  one  of  the  In- 
terpretations that  could  be  given  to  that 
action  Is  that  which  he  describes,  and  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
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Mr.  CHtmCH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  One  thing  that 
bothers  me  about  the  Senator's  proposal 
to  uble  the  amendment  1*  that  It  would 
Indicate  an  atutude.  which  la  not  usual 
In  the  Senate,  ol  tabling  amendmenU 
on  subjecis  which  have  not  been  de- 
bated at  any  length  at  all.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  yesterday 
morning  and  we  had  very  limited  hear- 
ings on  It.  The  only  hearings  at  aU  were 
with  admlnlstraUon  witnesses  because 
there  was  the  urgency  of  time.  We  were 
told  that  it  was  essential  to  get  the  bill 
out  for  many  reasons  not  particularly 
related  to  the  merits  of  the  bill. 

Minimum  consideration  has  been  given 
to  any  item  in  the  bill— not  only  the 
question  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware raises  but  also  the  Cambodian  pro- 
gram and  the  Korean  program.  The  bill 
authorizes  the  beginning  of  a  8-year 
program  on  which  there  was  no  testi- 
mony given  by  administration  witnesses, 
other  than  a  passing  reference. 

This  whole  procediire,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  Inimical  to  reasonable  consideration, 
to  deliberate  consideration,  by  the 
Senate. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  pro- 
ceed on  all  these  bills  at  the  last  min- 
ute, in  a  Congress  which  is  so  urgently 
interested  in  adjourning,  by  the  proce- 
dure of  tabling  motions  which  cut  off 
debate  and  prevent  votes  on  the  merits. 
I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware is  entitled  to  a  vote  on  his  amend- 
ment. He  makes  a  motion  In  good  faith. 
His  motion  is  inconsistent  with  the  often 
expressed  rtews  that  this  country  does 
not  wish  to  enlarge  Its  foreign  commit- 
ments. Many  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  have  been  saying  that 
we  have  been  overcommitted  for  the  past 
several  years,  beginning  before  this  ad- 
ministration came  In.  We  see  the  result 
in  oiir  own  economy.  We  hear  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  SUtes— not  all  the  SUtea, 
but  the  Governors  who  have  been  re- 
cently meeting  In  Stm  Valley,  Idaho — 
I  believe  they  are  Republican  Gover- 
nors—stating that  their  States  are  in 
desperate  condition  These  matters  are 
an  related  to  the  question  of  enlarging 
our  foreign  commitments? 

Aside  from  the  merits.  I  very  much 
oppose  the  procedure  of  tabling  this  mo- 
tion, anticipating  that  If  this  motion  is 
tabled,  then  the  next  one  will  be.  and  I 
know  that  there  will  be  other  motions 
as  well.  It  is  very  important  that  we  vote 
on  a  bill  on  which  there  have  been  no 
real  hearings,  no  hearings  enabling 
those  who  have  different  views  from  the 
administration  to  express  themselves, 
who  have  different  views  other  than  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State.  This  is  a  denial  of  what  has 
formerly  been  said  to  be  a  virtue  of  the 
Senate — to  give  serious  deliberation  to 
matters  of  greatest  importance.  So  I 
really  deplore  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
wants  to  dispose  of  this  amendment  by 
a  tabling  motion,  which  would  not  en- 
able the  Senator  from  Delaware  or  other 
Senators  to  have  their  amendments 
voted  on  the  merits.  Senators  who,  I 
believe,  share  my  view  that  we  should 
not  continue  to  expand  our  foreign  com- 


mitments, both  with  money  and  with 
men,  all  over  the  world. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  procedure  more 
than  the  substantive  motion  Itself.  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  the  Senate  should 
not  go  on  record  as  saying  whether  It 
wishes  to  leave  open  the  question  of  pos- 
sible intervention  with  manpower  in  this 
or  any  other  country. 

I  certainly  think  there  would  be  noth- 
ing wrong  in  adding  Israel.  Lebanon,  or 
Jordan.  If  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
wishes  to  amend  his  motion  to  include 
Lebanon  and  Jordan,  that  would  take 
care  of  the  comparison  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  It  would  be  easy 
to  Include  those  two  countries,  since  they 
are  mentioned,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
is  a  very  Important  distinction. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Before  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  I  want  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  proceed  with 
a  series  of  tabling  motions  designated  to 
cut  off  debate  on  other  amendments  that 
may  be  offered  to  the  bill.  Nothing  I  have 
said  Indicated  any  such  Intention,  a 
point  I  want  to  make  clear  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

There  are  special  reasons,  at  least  two. 
in  my  Judgment,  why  we  should  proceed 
to  a  determination  on  the  pending 
amendment  by  way  of  a  tabling  mo- 
tion. First,  from  the  standpoint  of  pure 
logic,  if  we  are  going  to  apply  the  princi- 
ple that  imderlies  this  amendment: 
namely,  that  American  troops  should 
not  be  introduced  into  battle  In  a 
foreign  land  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress, then  it  is  pointless  to  Umlt  the 
application  of  that  principle  to  Israel. 
If  we  are  going  to  extend  it  beyond  Cam- 
bodia, as  contained  in  the  present  bill, 
for  which  there  is  special  Justification 
and  timeliness,  then,  logically,  why  not 
apply  It  everywhere  else. 

There  would  be  no  reason,  then,  to 
limit  extension  to  Israel.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  has  stated,  why  not 
apply  it  to  Lebanon?  Well,  why  not? 
Why  limit  It  to  the  countries  of  the 
Middle  East?  Is  there  no  possibility  of 
war  erupting  In  Africa  or  Latin  America, 
or  some  other  part  of  the  world?  The 
logical  progression  of  the  argument 
would  lead  us  to  relate  it  to  all  countries 
everywhere.  That  is  the  very  question 
that  the  committee  is  going  to  take  up 
in  the  coming  year:  that  Is.  the  question 
of  the  constitutional  division  between 
Congress  and  the  President  of  the  power 
to  make  war.  This  is  an  extremely  com- 
plicated question.  It  needs  to  be  treated 
in  the  normal  legislative  manner,  with 
full  hearings,  extended  delltwratlon,  and 
careful  thought.  That  is  one  reason  we 
should  not  proceed  to  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

The  second  reason  I  submit  Is  this:  It 
would  be  most  unfortunate  to  have  this 
vote,  at  this  time,  on  the  merits  ot  the 
amendment,  because  of  the  Impact  it 
would  have  on  the  delicate  slttutlon  In 
the  Middle  East. 

But  we  are  faced  with  the  amendment. 
It  has  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Ddaware.  The  best  way  to  deal  with  It 


for  the  reasons  I  have  tried  to  exuUln. 
Is  by  way  of  a  tabling  motion.  Still,  I 
see  no  reason  why  tabling  motions  should 
be  made  with  respect  to  other  amend- 
ments. I  certainly  am  not  any  part  of  a 
design  to  curtail  discussion  on  the  bill 
before  us. 

Now  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  for  yielding.  I 
appreciate  his  position  and  I  respect  hU 
right  to  make  a  motion  to  table.  That  Is 
accordmg  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  al- 
though I  would  prefer  to  have  a  vote 
straight  on  its  merits,  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  and  to  the  Senate  again  that 
section  8  refers  not  Just  to  the  money  in 
the  bill  before  us  but  refers  to  the  lan- 
guage, "or  for  any  other  act."  So  it  does 
go  beyond  this  bill. 

The  reason  I  mentioned  Israel  by  name 
was  that,   in   the  Presidents   message. 


$500  million  was  requested  for  Israel, 
1255  million  for  Cambodia,  and  the  bal- 
ance for  other  small  countries.  I  Just 
thought  It  would  be  better  to  sute  our 
policy  before  the  act  rather  than  after 
the  &ct 

As  I  mentioned  earlier  with  respect  to 
the  so-called  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  would  have  been  most 
fortunate  for  the  country  if  Congress  had 
approved  of  something  like  that  years 
before  we  got  Involved  in  Vietnam. 

I  have  been  concerned  for  years,  as  the 
Senator  knows — and  I  raised  this  matter 
in  committee — concerning  the  delegation 
of  such  broad  powers  to  this  President  or 
to  prior  administrations  whereby  they 
could  distribute  these  arms  throughout 
the  world,  to  be  followed  by  advisers  on 
how  to  use  the  arms,  to  be  followed  by 
miliUry  personnel. 

We  all  agree  that  Is  bom  we  got  In- 
volved In  Vietnam. 

Whether  we  settle  this  matter  today  or 
not,  I  am  glad  that  the  committee  is 
going  further  into  the  question  aext 
year.  I  think  It  Is  a  matter  that  la  long 
overdue  for  study. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  debate  this 
matter  further.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoxB  section  6,  as  contained  in  the 
bill,  followed  by  section  «  as  it  would  read 
if  my  amendment  were  adopted- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoio. 
as  follows: 

SscrioN  6  or  PxjfDUfO  Bnj. 
a»c.  6.  (a)  In  line  wllh  the  expressed  in- 
tention of  tbs  President  of  the  United  statee, 
none  of  Uie  funds  autlionsed  or  spproprtated 
pursuAnt  to  this  or  any  other  Aet  may  be 
used  to  finance  the  introduction  of  United 
States  ground  combat  troop*  into  CamixxUa, 
or  to  provide  United  SUtea  advlMrs  to  or  for 
Camtxxllan  mlMtary  forces  In  Cambodia. 
*(b)  MlUtary  and  economic  aaslatance  pro- 
Tided  by  the  United  states  to  Camt>odlB  and 
authorised  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  ottMr  Act  ahall  not  lj€  construed  as  a 
oommltmtnt  by  the  United  States  to  C*m- 
bodU  {or  lU  delenso. 

SicnoM  B,  As  It  Wonu)  Rzas,  WrrH  akzkd- 
uurt«  or  ScNAToa  WnxiAics  or  Dau^waia 
Sk.  6.  (a)   In  line  with  the  eipraased  In- 
tention of  the  Presldast  of  the  United  State*, 
none  of  the  run<b  authorised  or  appropriated 
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pureuant  to  tills  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  to  wn*n^.>  the  introduction  of  United 
States  ground  combat  troops  into  Cambodia 
or  Israel,  or  to  provide  United  SUtea  advisers 
to  or  for  Cambodian  or  Israel  military 
forces  in  Cambodia  or  Israel. 

(b)  Military  and  economic  oselstance  pro- 
vided by  the  United  SUtes  to  Cambodia  or 
Xsrmei  and  authorised  or  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  or  any  otiier  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  as  a  conunltment  by  the  United 
Sutes  to  Camlwdla  or  Israel  for  its  defense. 

Mr,  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  If  there 
Is  no  further  comment,  I  move  to  table 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Delaware.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nay.';  were  ordered. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  to  table  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wQl  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  potat 
of  order.  The  Senate  Is  not  In  order.  We 
cannot  hear  the  proceedings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  suspend  imtU  we  have  order. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  Ki3JNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Cotuiectlcut  <Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Oon) , 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ha»tk«>. 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Caiitht).  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
I  kota  (Mr.  McGovniH).  the  Senator  from 

X  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pru.),  the  Senator 

g  from  Georgia  (Mr.  RnsstiLi,  the  Sena- 

**  tor  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spoho)  .  the  Sen- 

ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  STxvxnson),  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ttdwosi, 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yax- 
BORoooH).  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annotmce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  nUnols  (Mr. 
SravnraoN) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  iMr.  Goodxu.)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
and  the  Senator  from  Dllnois  (Mr. 
PxRCT)  are  neces-sarlly  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
rizLD)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dom- 
nficK)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
E>akota  (Mr.  Mtnnrr)  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Gouj- 
WATim ,  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ottirrjn) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  PaouTT)  are  detained  on  offi- 
cial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  CSoodxll).  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MinniT)  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pncr)  would 
each  vote  "Yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMnncK)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAiruLD).  II 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

"Hie  n;sult  was  announced — yeas  60. 
nays  20,  as  follows : 


(Na  481  Leg.] 

TBA&— 60 

Aiken 

mender 

MuAle 

Allen 

Pons 

Nelson 

AUott 

Harrla 

Packwood 

Auderson 

Hart 

Paatore 

Baker 

Holland 

Pearaon 

Bayh 

HoUlngs 

Pronalre 

BcUmon 

HUghCB 

Bandolph 

Bible 

Inouye 

Riblcoff 

B05gl! 

Jackaon 

Schwelker 

Brooke 

Javiu 

scon 

Bynl.  Va. 

Jordan.  W.c. 

emlth 

ByrcL  W.  Va. 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Long 

Stennla 

Cvie 

MagBuaon 

Stevens 

Cburcb 

McOee 

Symington 

Cook 

hidntyre 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

Mondale 

TliurmoBd 

Oranrton 

Montoym 

Tower 

Eagleton 

Horn 

wuilama.  N  J. 

ElasU&zul 

Murphy 

NATS— 30 

Young,  Olilo 

DtmneU 

Pul  bright 

UcCleUaD 

Burdlck 

OraTcl 

Ueialf 

Cotton 

Oumey 

Uiiler 

Curtt* 

Bmdxh. 

Saxbe 

Dole 

Hnufta 

WUUama.XM. 

Emn 

JontaB.  Idabo 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Panoin 

Uantfeld 

NOT  VOTINO— 30 

Dodd 

Hatneld 

Prouty 

Oomlnlok 

Matblaa 

RuaMll 

OoldWBter 

UcC^Tihy 

Spong 

Ooodell 

UcOoTem 

Stevenaon 

Oon 

Muodt 

TydlngB 

GrllBn 

P-II 

Tarborougb 

HarCkc 

Percy 

So,  Mr.  CBmcH's  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table  the  amendments  of  Mr.  Williams 
of  Delaware  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGES      FROM      THE      PRESI- 
DENT—APPROVAL OF  A  BILL 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced 
that  on  December  14,  1970,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
act: 

s.  3234.  An  act  to  amend  the  Inveetment 
Company  Act  of  1940  and  the  Investment 
AdTlaers  Aet  tjt  IMO  to  define  the  equitable 
standards  governing  relatlonstilpe  bet««en 
investment  oompanlea  and  their  InTestment 
advisers  and  principal  tindervrltets,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  EACLxron)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  the  noml- 
liatlon  of  Leonard  J.  Saccio,  of  Connec- 
ticut, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
1,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  ani 
Plenipotentiary  to  Colombia. 


SPECIAL  FOREIGM  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  l»7l 

TTie  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJt.  19911).  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  Qie  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

On  page  4  strike  out  Unea  IB  tbrotjgh  SO 
and  renumber  the  subaectlons  aeoovdlogly. 


The  langtiace  prtvosed  to  be  stricken 
reads  as  follows: 

(1)  MS.000,000  for  additional  miutary  as- 
sistance and  STO.OOO.OOO  for  special  eoonomic 
assistance  for  Camiradla: 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ala.*^ka. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President,  I  do  not 
think  I  shall  take  more  than  a  few  min- 
utes. I  wish  to  address  a  question  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  direct  the  at- 
tention of  Senators  to  this  question  be- 
cause it  is  a  matter  of  some  importance. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  page  7  of  the 
bill  as  now  printed,  and  that  part  that 
provides,  beginning  with  line  1 :  "none 
of  the  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  to  finance  the  introductlcm  of 
United  States  ground  combat  troops  Into 
Cambodia." 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  Is  as  to  his  inter- 
pretation of  this  limitation  on  the  Presi- 
dent about  financing  the  introduction 
of  VS.  groimd  combat  troops  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

Is  that  language  Intended  to  be  a  pro- 
hibition on  the  President's  going  into 
Cambodia  with  UJS.  combat  troops  to 
meet  a  situation  like  the  sanctuary  bat- 
tle that  we  had  last  June  and  July,  which 
pro^'ed  to  be  directly  connected  with  the 
arsenal,  the  armory,  and  everything  else 
that  goes  to  make  war  on  our  men  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  which  proved  to  be 
beneficial?  Would  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama speak  to  that  point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  recall,  when  the 
President  annoimced  that  we  were  going 
into  C^untwdla,  he  gave  us  the  reason 
that  it  WB^  to  protect  American  troops — 
American  people,  American  dtUens — 
who  are  In  South  Vietnam.  It  was  for 
that  porpcse.  The  sanctuaries  imperiled 
thoce  citizens  and  that  was  his  purpose 
for  going  in  there. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  committee  dli- 
cusslon  I  raised  the  question  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  this  language  would  permit  the 
use  of  American  forces  to  protect  Amer- 
ican lives  in  South  Vletmtm,  as  was  done 
before.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  check  on 
this,  but.  as  I  recall,  the  answer  was  that 
fhat  would  be  a  presidential  power,  that 
he  would  be  exercising  his  own  powers, 
and  that  this  latiguage  did  not  prohibit 
that. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  a  few  minutes  ago,  said 
something  about  the  constitutional  pow- 
ers question  still  being  unresolved.  We 
nil  admit  that.  I  would  be  very  glad  If  the 
Senator  from  Idabo  would  say  something 
Oh  this. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  goes  to  the  heart  of 
the  debate  that  took  place  this  spring 
and  summer  on  the  Cooper-Chiuxh 
amendment.  Since  we  had  much  Ume — 
7  weds — to  explore  the  question,  we 
discussed  It  at  considerable  loigth. 
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In  the  course  of  the  debate.  It  w»5  re- 
called that  in  times  past  the  President 
had  Invoked  his  constitutional  author- 
ity as  Commander  in  Chief  to  order  res- 
cue operations,  to  take  precauUonary 
action  to  protect  American  troops  in  the 
field  threatened  with  an  imminent  enemy 
buildup  that  posed  a  serious  danger  to 
them,  and  that,  within  the  framework  of 
past  precedent,  there  is  an  area  of  dis- 
cretionary action  open  to  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  exact  definition  of  that  power  has 
never  been  attempted  in  the  past.  Con- 
gress has  never  undertaken  to  define 
it  with  precision.  The  best  answer  must 
rest  upon  the  precedents. 

However.  I  would  not  want  It  to  be 
thought  that  writing  this  language  Into 
the  bill  has  little  or  no  ellect.  Par  to  the 
contrary  No  one  has  contended,  based 
on  the  precedents,  that  the  President 
can  make  general  war  or  deploy  an  army 
in  a  foreign  country  on  his  authority  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

This  language  would  clearly  prevent 
the  deployment,  for  an  extended  period 
of  time,  of  a  substantial  number  of  Amer- 
ican troops  in  Cambodia.  If  the  Presi- 
dent Intended  to  do  that,  the  money  Is 
not  made  avaUable  for  that  purpose,  and 
It  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  return 
to  Congress  and  ask  our  consent.  But  It 
is  true  that,  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
within  a  limited  area,  the  President  has 
power  to  initiate  action  designed  to  pro- 
tect American  troops  in  the  field. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  If  I  may  ask  the  Sen- 
ator this  question,  with  reference  to  th* 
battle  of  the  sanctuary,  the  areas  that 
the  President  invaded  this  summer,  to 
destroy  ammunition,  and  so  forth,  would 
the  Senator  think  that  his  language  pro- 
hibits a  repretitlon  of  that  if  the  facts  are 
similar  and  conditions  are  pressing? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  there  were  a  par- 
ticular concentration  Just  over  the  bor- 
der which  constituted  a  serious.  Immi- 
nent threat,  that  could  be  suddenly 
struck  and  destroyed,  that  might  fall 
within  the  President's  powers  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief.  However.  I  could  not 
say  to  the  Senator  that  undertaking  an 
extended  invasion  of  Cambodia  with  a 
large  American  expeditionary  force  for 
six  or  eight  weeks  falls  within  the  scope 
of  his  power  under  the  Conatltutlflo  as 
Commander  in  Chief. 

This  whole  question  was  fuHy  explored 
In  the  course  of  the  earlier  debate. 

Prom  a  conversation  I  had  with  the 
President  last  evening,  it  is  my  imder- 
standlng  now  that  he  no  loriger  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  llmltine  laneuaee  He  feels 
it  conform*  with  his  own  policy  in  Cam- 
bodia. He  says  he  has  no  Intention  of 
sending  back  troops.  He  no  longer  per- 
sists in  objecting  to  language  of  thla 
kind.  I  could  not  say.  however,  that  this 
prohibition  In  the  bin  would  not  pre- 
clude an  Invasion  of  Cambodia  on  the 
scale  that  took  place  and  for  the  lengtli 
of  time  that  occurred  last  summer.  I  feel 
It  would. 

Mr.  S'lTiNNIS.  On  that  point  right 
there,  the  Senator  understands  that  no 
President,  no  CommatideT  in  Chief,  no 
Army  field  commander,  can  tell  how  long 
It  would  take  to  carry  out  an  objective. 
They  go  Into  the  unknown.  Also  It  takee 
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time  to  prepare  for  such  an  attack  on  a 
sanctuary.  So  the  President  and  his  ad- 
visers might  have  to  have  3  or  4  weeks, 
or  even  longer,  to  prepare.  It  Is  a  delib- 
erate act.  It  Is  not  an  extreme,  rash  act 

So  the  Senator  would  not  preclude, 
then  a  bona  fide  effort,  the  planning  of 
an  attack,  an  invasion,  technically,  of 
the  country  to  clear  out  and  clean  out 
a  sanctuary  that  was  an  imminent  threat 
to  our  men  In  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  say.  in  reply  to 
the  Senator  that,  in  the  first  place,  there 
would  be  nothing  to  preclude  whatever 
any  planning  on  any  military  mission. 
Vet,  on  the  basis  of  precedents,  the 
President's  power  as  Commander  in 
Chief  to  underUke  military  action  is 
strlcUy  limited  to  acUons  restricted  boUi 
in  scope  and  time,  and  which  are  directly 
related  to  the  need  to  protect  American 
troops  in  the  field.  ,.  .  .w 

Mr  STENNIS.  While  I  am  on  that,  the 
Senator  does  recognize  that  It  tak« 
time,    and   cannot   always   be   foretold 

Mr  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  appreciate  that 
there  Is  no  way  to  foreteU  precisely  the 
length  of  an  Intervention. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  for  an  observation. 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
Uons  now  takes  a  position  much  differ- 
ent than  it  took  last  spring.  If  an  Incur- 
sion is  necessary  for  the  safety  of  our 
men.  there  would  be  no  objection,  but  an 
invasion,  which,  as  stoted  by  the  Seiui- 
tor  from  Mississippi,  would  require  a 
long  time  In  preparation  and  probably  a 
long  time  to  carry  out.  would  have  to  be 
reported  back  to  the  Senate  before  It  was 
undertaken.  The  committee  did  make  i 
sharp  distinction  between  an  incursion 
and  an  invasion. 
Several  Senatois  addressed  the  Chai. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr  8PARKMAN.  May  I  say  that  I  did 
not  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi.s5i.«ippi  was  speaking  of  an  Invasion 
The  term  "Incursion"  was  used.  I  think, 
in  referring  to  it.  But  I  think  it  is  the 
objective  that  is  controlling— in  other 
words,  the  protection  of  American  Uves 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  my  question  was  based  on  the  in- 
cursion or  the  thrust,  rather  than  a  large 
scale  invasion. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  To  protect  Ameri- 
can lives.  ,  . 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Primarily  to  protect 
the  lives  of  our  soldiers,  our  military 
men.  I  did  make  the  point  that  some- 
times It  took  weeks  even  to  plan  an  In- 
cursion and  get  ready  for  it. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  say  that 
there  Is  nothing  In  here  that  Intends  to 
limit  the  President's  constitutional 
powers  to  act  in  an  emergency  in  order 
to  protect  American  lives. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  appreciate  the  Sen- 
ator's answer;  and.  If  I  may  respond 
quite  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  it  is  defi- 
nitely known,  according  to  the  prece- 
dents of  history  or  according  to  this 
debate.  Just  what  the  extent  of  the  Pres- 


ident's powers  as  Commander  In  Chief 
is  I  think  it  depends  greatly  on  the 
circumstances.  I  do  not  want  any  hard 
law  here  that  would  create  any  cloud 
or  any  doubt  in  any  Presidents  mind  as 
to  what  his  responsibilities  are.  I  want 
to  leave  him  with  the  responalbiUlles  as 
weU  as  the  powers.  If  we  do  not  leave  the 
powers  and  the  responsibilities  with  him, 
then  it  is  not  his  fault  or  he  Is  not  to 
blame,  and  we  have  no  head  of  State  to 
that  extent.  _    . 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  Is  no  effort 
here  to  Umit  the  President's  emergency 
powers  or  his  constitutional  powers. 

Mr  STENNIS.  Ves.  That  is  why  I  am 
so  concerned  about  this.  The  point  first 
came  up,  as  far  as  written  law  Is  con- 
cerned, in  the  military  procurement  bill 
The  battle  of  the  sanctuaries  was  on 
then  and  we  put  language  in  there  that 
was  approved  by  this  body,  that  he  would 
not  be  restricted  as  long  as  it  was  tied 
to  our  men  and  their  safety  In  the  draw- 
down. The  battle  over  that  language  Is 
going  on  now  In  appropriation  bills  and 
elsewhere,  as  well  as  here. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  colloquy  has 
made  it  clear  that  this  language  does 
not  take  any  of  the  responsibility  nor  the 
power  away  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  do  what  he  thinks  Is 
reasonably  necessary,  within  reasonable 
llmiUtlons  of  time,  in  destroying  arse- 
nals, armories,  armies,  or  anything  else 
that  is  in  close  proximity  to  our  borders, 
which  we  have  designated  by  the  general 
term  "sanctuaries,"  as  in  the  past. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
make  one  observation?  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  CHURCH.  It  is  perfectly  true  that 
it  does  not  Ue  within  the  power  of  this 
body,  even  if  we  were  to  harbor  an  In- 
tention to  do  so.  to  curtail  the  consUtu- 
UonaJ  powers  of  the  President  as  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

What  we  seek  to  do  here  is  assert  con- 
gres.sional  powers  over  the  spending  of 
the  public  money.  That  is  within  our  au- 
thority. It  Is  clear,  as  far  as  my  evidence 
indicates,  that  the  President  is  now  will- 
ing to  acquiesce  in  a  limitation  of  this 
ktad  imposed  upon  the  funds  made  avail- 
able in  this  bill  and  in  other  biUs,  vis-a- 
vis Cambodia. 

It  follows  that  If  the  President  were 
later  to  decide  that  it  is  In  the  naUonal 
interest  to  repeat  an  extended,  full  scale 
military  invasion  of  Cambodia,  he  would 
come  back  to  Congress  and  ask  our  con- 
sent. ,       

We  are  exercising  our  power.  I  recog- 
nize that  it  Is  not  within  our  reach  to 
undermine  such  constltuUonal  powers  as 
vest  m  the  presidency  In  the  role  of 
Commander  in  Chief . 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  point  here  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  Interpretation 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi.  I  agree 
to  some  degree  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  But  I  think 
the  only  binding  protection,  which  is 
more  in  line  with  the  views  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi,  would  be  that  the 
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President  really  can  do  what  be  wishes 
imder  this  piece  of  legislation.  He  can 
say  one  thing  one  day.  and  yet  the  cir- 
cumstances may  be  different  6  months 
later  or  three  months  later;  so  the  only 
way  to  get  to  the  heart  of  the  matter  is 
to  go  where  the  power  is,  and  that  is 
where  the  money  is.  Anything  else  is 
rhetoric. 

My  amendment  goes  to  that  point.  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  eliminate 
all  additional  funds  authorized  for  Cam- 
bodia. That  includes  »8S  million  for  addi- 
tional military  assistance,  and  $70  mil- 
lion for  special  economic  assistance — a 
total  of  $155  million. 

The  amendment  does  not  affect  the 
$100  million  which  the  President  has  al- 
ready taken  from  other  sources  to  fund 
the  Cambodian  program  up  to  this  point. 

It  Is  unwise  for  Congress.  In  a  lame 
duck  session,  which  we  were  told  would 
not  take  up  any  new  matters,  to  be  asked 
to  endorse  an  open-ended  commitment  to 
a  new  regime  in  Southeast  Asia.  The  fact 
that  the  President  has  already  taken 
money  from  aid  programs  to  Taiwan, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  to  finance  the  ex- 
panded war  in  Cambodia  is  a  responsibil- 
ity which  must  be  his,  and  Congress 
should  not,  without  much  more  thorough 
debate  than  Is  possible  today,  endorse 
what  the  President  has  done  on  his  own 
authority  and  his  own  judgment. 

We  come  to  the  fundamental  point  of 
the  Tonkin  resolution  of  some  years 
back.  And  this  is  not  a  Tonkin  resolu- 
tion: It  Is  much  more  serious,  because 
we  are  not  talking  about  the  philosophi- 
cal intent  of  this  body:  we  are  talking 
about  what  we  are  actually  willing  to  put 
up  money  to  do. 

Up  to  this  point,  we  have  a  Piesldential 
policy  in  Cambodia,  not  a  national  policy. 
In  fact,  when  the  President  took  this  ac- 
tion, we  almost  had  a  revolution,  which 
certainly,  in  my  mind,  demonstrates  the 
unpopularity  among  the  people  of  that 
policy. 

So  at  this  point  in  time,  we  have  a 
Presidential  policy.  II  we  vote  for  these 
funds  today,  we  would  now  make  It  a 
congressional  and  a  national  policy. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  from  Kanigui. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  find  the 
views  of  the  Senator  most  interesting.  I 
think  perhaps  we  are  all  concerned  about 
the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  let  me 
say  initially  that  right  now  the  Presi- 
dent is  15,000  ahead  on  his  Vletnamiza- 
tion  program.  Over  200,000  troops  have 
been  withdrawn  from  Southeast  Asia  in 
less  than  2  years. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
.<iince  the  President  has  stated  that  aid 
to  Cambodia  is  vital  to  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  program,  does  he  suggest  that  we 
stop  the  Vietnamizatlon  program,  and 
send  more  troops  to  Southeast  Asia? 
What  Is  his  alternative? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  My  alternative  Is  very 
simple.  The  point  the  Senator  raises  Is 
that  the  President  says  this  money  is 
vital  to  extricating  our  troops  from  South 
Vietnam.  I  say  he  is  wrong.  I  say  we  can 
get  our  troops  out  of  South  Vietnam 
without  spending  another  penny  in  Cam- 
iKidla.  The  only  cost  we  would  have  to 


incur  would  be  the  cost  of  bringing  them 
back  efBclently,  quickly,  and  safely. 

The  Senator  cannot  tell  me  that  as 
we  withdraw  our  troops,  hordes  of  in- 
vaders are  going  to  come  rushing  over 
from  Cambodia  to  South  Vietnam,  and 
seek  out  our  troops  in  particular.  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  is  suggesting? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  we  have  made  some 
rather  great  sacrifices  in  Indochina  un- 
der three  Presidents,  Keimedy,  Johnson, 
and  Nixon.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
apparently  suggesting  that  we  made  a 
mistake  in  the  first  instance,  that  we 
should  just  "bug  out"  of  South  Vietnam 
and  not  concern  ourselves  with  the  future 
of  Indochina,  but  turn  it  over  to  the 
Communists.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
does  not  share  that  view. 

In  addition,  I  would  guess  that  if  I  had 
a  choice.  I  would  rather  send  dollars 
than  more  American  men. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  pattern  of  history 
is  that  we  start  out  with  dollars  and  then 
we  send  men.  What  we  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  reverse  the  pattern  of  history.  What 
the  Senator  is  saying  is  that  we  are  go- 
ing to  "bug  out"  and  give  Cambodia  to 
the  Communists.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Cambodia  will  survive  under  its  present 
regime  or  will  fall  to  the  Commimlsts. 

Under  the  same  logic,  we  should  in- 
vade Chile  today.  We  should  be  sending 
arms  to  somebody  in  Chile  to  combat  the 
Communist  government  that  came  Into 
power  there. 

It  also  seemed  ridiculous  to  me.  in  at- 
tending the  White  House  last  night,  that 
I  should  see  a  tea  service,  a  gift  from 
President  Ceausescu  of  Romania  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  on  dis- 
play in  the  White  House,  as  Romania 
also  has  a  Communist  government. 

It  is  a  Communist  canteen.  If  we  are 
5^pendlng  money  and  arms  to  kill  Com- 
munists because  they  are  Communists, 
how  can  we  reconcile  the  idiocy  of  send- 
ing aid  to  Communist  flood  victims,  of 
accepting  gifts  and  talking  to  these 
people?  Either  you  believe  one  thing  or 
not.  You  have  to  be  consistent. 

Mr.  MtmPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wfU  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  The  Senator  made  an 
observation  that  the  pattern  established 
was  that  first  we  send  the  money  and 
then  we  send  troops  and  that  this  is 
wrong.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  In 
World  War  n  we  should  have  let  Hitler 
take  over  all  of  Europe? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia  

Mr.  MURPHY.  May  I  finish? 

Does  the  Senator  mean  that  in  World 
War  I  we  made  a  mistake  to  go  in  and 
fight  for  the  principles  of  freedom? 

The  Senator  sp<*e  of  a  national  rev- 
olution. I  tiilnk  the  Senator  was  a  little 
exercised  when  he  used  that  term.  I  do 
not  think  we  were  on  the  verge  of  a  na- 
tional revolution.  I  know  this.  I  know 
that  a  great  number  of  people  oppose  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam — and  I  opixised  it 
at  the  outset.  I  have  opposed  the  conduct 
of  that  war  from  the  beginning.  I  have 
said  the  war  should  have  been  won,  and 


it  could  liave  been  won.  Just  as  I  said  the 
war  in  Korea  should  have  been  won,  and 
it  could  have  been  won.  Some  new  policy 
was  foisted  upon  our  great  Nation  by 
which  we  destroy  nationalism  by  nobody 
winning.  We  were  finally  given  the 
choice  of  being  prepared  to  fight  for  20 
years  or  40  years  or  withdrawing  imme- 
diately. 

Either  we  believe  In  the  principles  of 
self-determination,  believe  in  the  prom- 
ises made  by  a  whole  list  of  American 
Presidents  of  both  parties,  that  we,  as  a 
large,  strong  nation,  wlH  do  whatever  we 
can  to  preserve  the  freedom  of  smaller 
nations,  or  we  do  not  believe  that. 

I  do  not  think  that  If  we  withdrew 
there  would  be  any  great  hordes.  They 
do  not  need  any  hordes.  The  country  will 
go  under  Communist  influence  immedi- 
ately. They  started  the  trouble.  This  is 
where  It  began.  They  came  from  the 
north. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  does  that  have 
to  do  with  Vietnam? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  It  has  a  great  deal  to 
do  with  it,  If  the  Senator  will  follow 
me  patiently  for  a  moment. 

First  of  all.  this  President  was  part  of 
a  team  which  turned  down  originally  the 
suggestion  of  sending  combat  troops 
into  Southeast  Asia,  under  the  plan  pro- 
posed to  President  Elsenhower,  when 
President  Nixon  was  Vice  President.  That 
was  turned  down.  Later,  the  decision  was 
made  to  send  in  troops,  a  few  at  first, 
then  a  few  more.  I  grant  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  they  grad- 
ually grew  until  rldletilous  numbers 
were  sent  there. 

Now  we  have  gone  past  that  situation. 
We  find  the  war  being  wound  down  to  a 
halt.  We  find  that  the  present  President 
has  a  plan  that  appears  to  be  working. 

Prom  the  outset,  I  objected  to  the  re- 
strictions l>eing  put  on  the  President.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  division  of  powers 
shotild  properly  be.  So  far  as  I  can  find 
out  from  the  debate  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  It  has  never  been 
established.  What  we  are  attempting  to 
do  is  to  Ue  into  this  blli  a  restriction  that 
would  tie  the  hands  of  the  President  to 
some  degree,  greater  o.  lesser,  depending 
upon  the  circumstance.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  he  does  not  make  the  circum- 
stance; the  enemy  will  make  the  circum- 
stance. If  the  enemy  should  decide  to 
call  it  off  and  go  home,  we  would  not  be 
wasting  our  time  in  this  lengthy  discus- 
sion. 

Does  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  ques- 
tion the  intent  of  the  language?  There 
seems  to  me  some  grounds  for  misimder- 
standing.  Is  It  not  in  the  best  Interest 
either  to  make  the  language  absolutely 
clear  and  vote  it  up  or  down  on  the 
merits  or  to  say  it  Is  unclear  and  take  it 
out.  imtil  such  time  as  the  present  situa- 
tion is  flnalixed  and  we  can  sit  down, 
calmly  and  coolly,  and  decide  exactly 
what  the  powers  of  the  President  of  the 
United  State.-:  should  be? 

The  distinguished  Senator  referred  to 
a  national  revolution.  This  was  the  basis 
of  an  entire  organized  propaganda  effort 
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that  had  been  put  together  by  those  who 
had  opposed,  by  those  who  for  months 
and  years  had  said,  "get  out  of  Vietnam." 
They  did  not  say.  "surrender."  but  that 
Is  what  they  should  have  said.  If  they 
had  the  courage.  That  la  what  It  would 
be.  It  would  be  turning  these  people  over 
to  the  Communists.  It  was  not  a  national 
revolution.  It  was  a  group  ol  students 
who  were  misled  by  some  professional 
organizers. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  With  due  reference  to 
the  Senator.  I  have  yielded  for  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  win  entertain  a  question  on 
the  amendment  and  wffl  be  happy  to 
answer  one.  Please  give  me  a  question. 
Mr.  MtTRPHY.  After  the  explanation 
offered  most  sincerely  by  the  Senator 
from  California,  does  my  dlsUngulahed 
colleague  still  feel  that  It  Is  proper  In, 
any  way  to  tie  the  hands  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  who  Is  doing  such 
a  good  Job  In  getting  us  out  of  Vietnam, 
who  Is  ahead  of  schedule,  who  got  us  out 
of  Cambodia  right  on  schedule,  as  he 
promised?  Does  my  distinguished  col- 
league feel  that  It  Is  necessary  to  tie  the 
Presidents  hands  further,  to  Indicate 
that  we  doubt  his  honesty,  that  we  doubt 
his  Intention,  and  that  we  doubt  his 
abUity? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  First  of  all.  we  are  not 
tying  his  hands.  If  be  wants  to  continue 
his  presidential  policy  of  expanding  the 
Involvement  In  Southeast  Asia  Into 
Cambodia  or  any  other  country  In  that 
area  of  the  world,  he  can  do  It. 

As  I  understand  It.  there  Is  another 
*150  million,  or  a  total  of  $250  million. 
that  he  can  grab  on  to.  He  already  has 
sr>ent  $100  million  to  wage  the  war  In 
Camlwdla  without  our  approval. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  Incursion  Into  Cambodia 
was  successful,  was  proper,  now.  in  retro- 
spect? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  retrospect? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  It  was  Idiocy. 

total  Idiocy. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  feels  that  It  ■was  a  mistake  to 
have  gone  into  Cambodia? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  A  gigantic  mistake. 
Mr,  MURPHY.  Then,  the  Senator  and 
I.  of  course,  are  in  complete  disagree- 
ment.   

til.  GRAVEL.  There  was  never  any 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  were  In  dis- 
agreement. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  a  question.  This  Is  not  an  argu- 
mentative question.  Rather  tlian  discuss 
all  the  aspects  of  the  Indochina  conflict. 
I  want  to  make  sure  I  understand  ex- 
actly the  rmtgnitjirte  of  the  amendment 
before  I  vote  on  it. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  understanding, 
one.  tiiat  the  Senator's  amendment 
covers  all  appropriations,  past  or  pres- 
ent  

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  the  Senator  U  not 
correct  in  that 


Mr.  COTTON.  I  have  not  finished.  For 

either  military  or  economic  assistance 
to  Cambodia,  except  the  $100  mUUon 
which  the  President  already  has  spent 
and  which  Is  being  replaced? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  resUte  it. 
The  amendment  strikes  out  $8S  mil- 
lion for  military  assistance  and  $70  mil- 
lion for  special  economic  assistance.  It 
leaves  in  the  $100  million  which  the 
President  already  has  spent,  because  he 
has  robbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Now  we 
want  to  pay  back  Peter.  That  is  accord- 
ing to  the  policy  already  set  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  Congress.  This  money  came  from 
Taiwan,  Greece,  and  other  funds.  So  we 
win  put  that  money  back  so  that  we  do 
not  Interrupt  existing  national  policy  or 
tie  dependent  on  policy  now,  of  the  $155 
million  which  we  are  asked  to  give  to  the 
administration,  for  aid  to  Cambodia,  or 
to  support  future  incursions,  whatever 
may  be  the  case,  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator's  amend- 
ment is  to  the  language  on  page  7.  and 
that  has  been  discussed  at  length:  but 
the  fact  remains  that  It  only  affects  what 
we  loosely  call  foreign  aid,  but  actually 
is  military  or  economic  assistance  or- 
dered by  Congress  for  CamlMdla,  and 
does  not  affect  the  President's  use  of  any 
other  funds  that  he  has.  for  instance, 
in  the  Pentagon,  for  military  purposes, 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  No,  it  does  not.  as  I 
understand  It. 

Mr,  COTTON.  That  is  the  only  lim- 
itation. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  Is  the  only  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendments  to  extend  it  over  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  so-called  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  funds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
Uie  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a 
comment? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  1  think  the  Senator 
is  quite  correct.  The  President  has  rather 
wide  discretionary  power  with  regard  to 
the  funds,  which  he  has  used.  I  will  refer 
to  those  specifically  later.  He  has  used 
this  $100  million.  We  passed  a  new  ap- 
propriation for  foreign  aid  and  there  will 
still  be  substantial  funds  there. 

I  support  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  on  the,  in  a  sense,  very  nar- 
row ground  that  authorizing  new  money 
will  be  Interpreted,  as  an  endorsement 
of  a  policy.  The  Senator's  amendment 
will  not  have  any  serious  effect  on  the 
availability  of  dollars  for  the  President's 
use,  assuming  he  takes  full  responsibility, 
as  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said,  for 
implementing  his  poUcy.  But  we  wlU 
reserve.  IX  we  support  tlje  Senator's 
amendment,  our  position  on  the  question 
of  policy  until  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  have  hearings  and  consider  the  mat- 
ter. The  Senator  realizes  that  there  have 
l)een  no  hearings  on  this  bill,  other  than 
statements  of  the  administration's  posi- 
tion, because  there  was  no  time. 

The  Senator  Is  quite  right.  There  are 
many  other  sources  of  funds  to  support 
the  Prealdent's  policy  for  the  next  2  or 
3  months,  or  until  the  and  of  the  year. 
11  he  chooses  to  use  his  discretionary 
power. 


Mr.  COTTON.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
confirm  my  impression.  But.  be  it  re- 
membered, for  a  rather  extended  period 
of  months  under  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration, we  were  not  told  quite  how 
much  money  was  going  Into  the  hostU- 
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Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    The    Senator    Is 

correct 

Mr.  COTTON.  Because  there  were 
various  sources  from  which  It  came  and 
various  purposes  for  which  It  was  being 
provided, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  U 
correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  But  the  effect  If  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  added  is  to  clearly 
forbid  the  use  of  what  we  loosely  can 
foreign  aid  by  the  President  for  military 
operations  in  Cambodia.  It  obvloualy 
does  not  even  compel  the  President,  as 
a  practical  matter,  to  come  back  to  Con- 
gress immediately  for  an  authorization, 
after  sending  troops  over  there.  In  other 
words,  unless  he  has  to  have  some 
money  appropriated  by  Congress  he. 
like  any  other  President,  unless  he 
chooses  to  do  so.  need  not  come  Im- 
mediately to  the  Congress  for  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  Of  course.  11  It  goes  on  long 
enough,  the  money  would  run  out.  I  have 
a  memorandum  which  I  shall  place  in  the 
RxcoRD  later,  prepared  very  carefully  by 
the  committee  staff,  shotting  the  sources 
from  which  the  President  can  get  money 
to  carry  on  this  assistance  program. 

Last  spring,  we  had  a  hearing 
on  aid  lor  Cambodia.  There  has 
never  been  any  specifically  author- 
ized amount  lor  aid  to  Cambodia 
but  at  that  time  we  allocated  $7 
miUlon  lor  AK47  rifles  and  minor 
amounts  of  other  equipment  lor  which 
they  used  other  funds.  I  reiterate  that 
there  is  no  way  to  prevent  this.  But  by 
giving  a  congressional  endorsement,  by 
voting  this  amount,  we  endorse  a  policy 
which  is  significant  to  me:  Do  we  really 
want  to  go  down  the  line  of  assuming  re- 
sponsibility for  the  economic  and  mili- 
tary viability  of  Cambodia?  That  may  be 
oversimplifying  the  case,  but  there  is,  I 
think,  an  important  policy  question  In- 
volved. It  Is  not  a  question  of  going  into 
ft  sanctuary  and  then  out,  or  something 
of  that  kind.  It  Is  the  assumption.  I 
believe,  of  a  malor  new  responsibility  for 
another  country.  I  think  that  kind  of  de- 
cision desen'es  both  hearings  and  reason- 
able debate  by  the  Senate  before  it  votes 
on  it.  The  only  position  I  have  taken  on 
that  question  Is  that  it  should  l)e  de- 
terred, deferred  until  the  new  Congress, 
and  then  we  can  have  hearings.  It  Is  un- 
wise and  improvident  to  act  suddenly 
with  very  little  discussion  on  a  matter  ol 
this  Importance. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  is  only  by  Inference 
that  Congress  Is  taking  the  position  that 
the  President  cannot  use  aid  funds  to 
support  troop  movements  Into  Cambodia 
as  a  declaration  of  general  policy;  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr,  FUl^RIGHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  COTTON.  If  the  amendment  ol 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska  Is 


adopted,  it  still  is  conflned  to  military 
and  economic  aid  lunds  and  does  not 
extend  to  any  other  source  of  funds:  is 
tiiat  not  correct? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  conecL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  would  be  correct. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Does  it  have  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  assignment  of  general 
funds  in  the  hands  ol  the  AID  organiza- 
tion for  use  in  Camtiodla? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  say.  the  Presi- 
dent has  $100  million  already  from  those 
same  funds.  Passing  the  pending  blU 
without  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  be  interpreted 
as  afflrmative  approval  by  the  Congress 
of  the  policy  of  assuming  responsiblity 
for  the  military  and  economic  viability 
of  Cambodia. 

It  is  a  rather  important  assumption.  I 
have  thought.  lor  the  last  year  or  so. 
that  Congress  wished  to  curtail  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  foreign  commitments  In 
support  of  this  or  that  country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  thoroughly  In  ac- 
cord with  that  view.  I  have  regretted 
bitterly  having  voted  for  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  Resolution 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  So  have  I. 

Mr,  COTTON,  We  can  draw  our  own 
conclusions  about  whether  this  is  a  dec- 
laration of  policy  and  how  broad  it  is. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right, 

Mr,  COTTON.  But  the  facts  are.  It  is 
conflned  to  aid  funds. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  COTTON.  This  is  an  illuminating 
explanation  and  I  thank  the  Senator  lor 
it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  wBl 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  problem,  as  I 
see  it.  first  there  was  a  plan  to  win  the 
war— then  get  out  of  It.  We  found  out 
we  were  actively  engaged  In  Cambodia. 
No  one  knew  In  Congress,  let  alone  the 
people,  knew  the  extent  we  were  engaged 
In  Laos.  All  of  a  sudden,  without  the 
knowledge  of  anyone  in  Congress,  and 
without  the  knowledge  of  some  high  peo- 
ple In  the  military,  we  Invaded  a  country. 
There  was  an  uproar  about  invading  that 
country.  Later,  we  got  out  of  that  coun- 
try with  ground  troops. 

But  again,  we  now  have  a  policy  ol  de- 
stroying countries,  even  though  we  admit 
no  military  activity  is  possible. 

We  have  destroyed  a  large  put  at 
South  Vietnam. 

We  have  destroyed  a  large  part  ol  Laos. 
Now  we  are  destroying  a  large  part  ol 
Cambodia. 

In  the  doing  of  all  this,  we  are  becoming 
the  most  unpopular  people  in  the  world. 

When  we  got  Into  this  Cambodian  sit- 
uation, we  liad  no  treaty,  no  agree- 
ment— no  nothing.  We  lust  go  in  with 
planes  and  troops. 

We  spend  over  $100  million  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  In  supporting  that  coun- 
try. We  are  now  killing  people  In  Cam- 
bodia by  air  attacks;  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  trying  Junior  oQloers  in  this 
country  lor  kiUing  civilians  in  South 
Vietnam. 

This  Is  all  getting  cloud;  to  me;  and 
I  think  It  Is  getting  clotidy  to  the  people 
ol  this  country. 


Inasmuch  as  we  have  no  arrangement 
v>ith  the  Cambodians,  no  treaty,  and  no 
agreement,  I  do  not  see  why  it  makes 
sense  to  give  them  certain  forms  ol  aid. 
But  much  we  have  already  given.  We 
are  now  bailing  ourselves  out  with  this 
bill. 

There  are  three  ways  to  do  this  today 
without  additional  money. 

The  first  Is  Uirough  tlie  aid  program. 
There  is  already  a  lot  ol  money  here  to 
provide  assistance  to  Camtiodia. 

The  second  i.'t  to  proceed  with  what 
we  have  already  been  doing,  taking  mon- 
ey away  from  countries.  It  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult, as  a  former  businessman  to  ra- 
tionalize the  propriety  of  this  action  or 
the  position  of  the  Senate  in  so  doing. 
But  it  has  already  been  done  to  the  tune 
ol  over  $100  million.  Money  has  been  tak- 
en lor  Cambodia  ttiat  was  approved 
to  go  to  other  countries;  and  now  being 
used  In  Cambodia  not  only  witliout  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  but  also  without 
even  the  knonledge  of  the  Senate. 

Finally,  section  502  of  the  bill  contains 
$300  million  of  equipment  that  could  be 
used,  not  1  cent  of  which  tias  been  tapped. 
Ail  of  that  money  can  be  used  to  talce 
our  mlUtary  equipment  and  put  It  in 
Cambodia. 

We  are  placing  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars,  if  not  billions  of  dollars,  of  mil- 
itary equipment,  all  over  the  world  in 
countries  with  which  we  do  not  even 
have  treaties. 

That  is  why  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of 
merit  in  trying  to  put  a  cork  In  tills 
bottle,  so  as  to  prevent  the  money  of 
our  taxpayers  being  used  all  over  the 
world  In  such  ways. 

If  we  have  to  put  up  more  money,  that 
should  not  be  done  before  Congress  has 
more  knowledge  of  It. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
do  much  talking  on  the  floor.  I  have  been 
much  interested  in  the  comments  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

TTie  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has 
never  constituted  himself  as  a  military 
expert.  He  has  perhaps  not  been  quite 
as  self-assertive  as  he  might  have  been. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  a  very 
wise  gentleman,  and  he  has  my  respect 
in  many  fields. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Piesldenl.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

To  me  it  is  an  oversimpllflcatlon  of 
the  whole  problem.  It  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  that  the  war  cannot  be 
won  militarily.  I  see  only  two  obligations 
of  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 

One  is  the  obligation  not  to  leave 
South  Vietnam  entirely  without  doing 
everytiiing  we  can  to  bring  our  prison- 
ers of  war  with  us.  We  drafted  them.  We 
took  them  over  there.  They  have  not 
been  brought  home. 

The  second  is  the  obligation  we  as- 
sumed. Perhaps  we  should  not  have  as- 
sumed it.  but  we  did.  We  did  It  by  our 
action  in  encouraging  the  South  Viet- 
namese by  fighting  by  their  side.  We  en- 
oouiaged  them  to  Ogbt.  We  encouraged 
them  to  take  a  position  which  might 
leskd  to  serious  retribution  upon  them  in 
the  event  of  failure. 


The  second  duty  is,  lor  a  reasonable 
time,  to  try  to  furnish  means  of  escape 
and  evacuation  sliould  the  government 
fall  and  should  a  massacre  follow  for 
which  we  would  be  partlaUy  respon- 
sible. 

In  other  words,  we  could  dig  in  at  the 
ports  on  the  coast  of  South  Vietnam  and 
stop  ranging  up  and  down  the  country 
having  our  legs  blown  off  by  booby  trails, 
and  simply  dig  in  there  imder  Navy  pro- 
tection, under  air  protection  and  say, 
"Here  we  stay  until  the  prisoners  of 
North  Vietnam  are  opened  to  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross  so  ttiat  we  can  take 
our  prisoners  with  us;  and  here  we  stay 
long  enough,  so  that  if  South  Vietnam 
should  prove  linable  to  defend  itself  and 
should  there  be  a  probability  or  possibil- 
ity of  a  massacre  following  an  invasion, 
we  could  furnish  at  least  a  sanctuary  for 
a  reasonable  number  as  we  did  with  the 
millions  of  Catholics  who  were  driven 
from  North  Vietnam  to  South  Vietnam 
upon  the  division  of  that  country." 

That  Is  the  feeling  of  the  Senator 
from  Ne«'  Hampshire.  I  cannot  see  It  as 
a  declaration  of  poUcy.  However.  I  can 
see  it  as  a  simple  prohibition,  which  is 
what  It  says,  of  the  use  of  foreign  aid 
money  to  take  American  troops  again 
Into  Cambodia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON-  Mr.  President,  we 
were  talking  about  Cambodia,  not  Viet- 
nam. 

I  believed,  and  said  so  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  the  Invasion  of  Cambodia 
was  wrong.  I  thought  it  was  wrong  poUt- 
Ically,  wrong  militarily,  and  wrong  eco- 
nomically. 

What  a  guerrilla  wants  is  space.  He 
wants  space  in  which  to  operate.  He 
wants  to  hit  quickly,  and  then  run.  We 
have,  by  invading  Cambodia,  more  than 
doubled  the  space  in  which  the  enemy 
can  operate. 

In  any  case,  after  careful  staff  investi- 
gation, we  found  that  of  the  money  In- 
volved— the  administration  has  already 
spent  some  $108  million.  We  constantly 
give  these  blank  checks  to  do  various 
things.  Whether  this  Is  right  or  wrong, 
the  administration  ought  to  come  liere 
and  ask  Congress  l>efore  qjending  these 
millions. 

The  money  is  already  there.  Why  give 
them  more? 

We  have  Communist  rifles,  therefore 
want  money  for  ammunition  lor  those 
AK-47'a. 

We  also  have  hundreds  ol  thousands 
of  rifles  that  are  relatively  obsolete  to 
our  forces  that  they  can  use.  We  have  also 
the  money  In  the  aid  program,  and  the 
diversions  that  have  already  been  made. 

That  Is  the  way  ihey  obtained  the 
$108  million  already.  They  asked  lor 
money  lor  Turkey  and  Greece,  and 
they  did  not  put  it  there,  but  put  It  In 
CamtKKlla;  aU  this  without  the  knowl- 
edge ol  Congress. 

That  is  my  point.  What  really  is  our 
position  when  it  comes  to  flghling  in 
countries  with  which  we  have  no  agree- 
ment, let  alone  a  treaty?  What,  If  any. 
control  does  the  Senate  have  over  such 
expenditures? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
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precUte  the  Senator's  yleldlns,  particu- 
larly to  view  oJ  the  fact  that  I  wish  to 
speak  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
He  has  graciously  consented  to  yield  to 
me  so  that  1  can  meet  a  luncheon  com- 
mitment. 

I  intend  to  speak  very  briefly.  I  wish 
to  place  my  position  on  the  Record.  I  do 
so  reluctantly  becau.'ie  I  have  grave  mis- 
givings about  the  whole  Cambodian  ad- 
venture. And  I  think  that  I  speak  with 
some  credentials  as  a  long-tune  oppo- 
nent of  our  war  policy  In  Southeast  Asia. 
With  all  deference  to  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  I  know  of  no  Member  of 
this  Imdy  whose  opposition  to  the  war 
goes  back  any  farther  than  my  own. 
When  the  Cambodian  Incursion  took 
place  I  Immediately  .spoke  up  against  it. 
I  thought  it  was  a  mistake  then,  and  I 
think  the  same  now.  But.  Mr.  President, 
we  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  We  oppo- 
nents of  this  policy  have  laid  down  a 
series  of  demands  upon  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  I  submit  that 
nearly  all  of  these  demands  have  been 
met. 

We  said,  6  months  ago.  when  the  Cam- 
bodian invasion  flrst  took  place,  that  the 
President  should  have  come  to  Congress 
and  secured  our  consent  before  involving 
us  in  an  extension  of  the  war  in  another 
country.  That  was  what  the  debate  cen- 
tered on  for  7  weeks  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  as  we  considered  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
I  suggest.  Mr.  President,  that  the  les- 
son of  that  debate  has  not  been  lost  upon 
the  present  incumbent  in  the  White 
House.  This  time  he  came  to  Congress. 
He  asked  for  our  authorization  of  this 
supplemental  aid  program,  which.  I 
might  add,  does  esUblish  a  policy,  a 
policy  that  has  been  well  described  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  this  com- 
mltiee  when  he  said  that  we  are  here 
asked  to  consent  to  a  policy  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  Cambodia.  I 
have  said,  in  the  course  of  hearings,  that 
this  bill  represents  nothing  more  than 
a  substantial  down  payment  on  that 
policy  which  could  extend  Into  the  future 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  FUUBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  clarlflcatlon? 
Mr.  CHtJRCH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Does  this  mean  that 
since  they  have  asked  u»  for  approTal, 
then  the  Senator  approves,  our  awnimlng 
the  responsibility  for  Cambodia? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  I  will  get  to  that  point, 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  said 
he  opposed  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

Mr.  CHtJRCH.  Yes,  I  am  going  to  ex- 
plain why. 

Mr.  PUIBRIGHT.  Even  though  the 
Senator  disapproves? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  Just  laying  the 
groundwork  for  my  argument. 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  I  became  confused 
In  the  labyrinth. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was 
saying,  we  asked  that  this  matter  be 
brought  to  Congress;  It  now  has  been 
brought  to  Congress.  We  ask  that  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  committee  system  be  re- 
spected and  that  no  eSort  be  made  to 
lake  this  matter  out  of  the  bandx  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relatloos:  and  the 


integrity  of  the  system  has  btea  re- 
spected. We  have  had  both  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be- 
fore us  testifying  on  this  particular  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  long  debate  on  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  meant  anything  at 
all,  It  means  that  we  insisted  on  our  right 
to  impose  limitations  on  the  si>ending  of 
public  money  in  a  foreign  country  even 
in  the  course  of  ongoing  war.  This  sup- 
plemental bill  contains  Just  such  a  pro- 
vision. The  only  difference  Is  that  today 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
willing  to  accept  the  limitations  on  the 
spending  of  the  money.  Six  monttis  ago 
he  was  not  so  willing. 

Those  who  supported  the  earlier 
Presidential  position,  exulted  when  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment,  as  approved 
by  the  Senate,  languished  In  conference, 
when  It  died,  when  Its  bones  were  In- 
terred with  foreign  military  credit  sales 
bill.  One  columnist  went  so  far  In  his 
exultation  as  to  say  that  the  whole  de- 
bate had  been  "the  biggest  nonevent  of 
the  year." 

I  suggest,  however,  that  the  corpse  Is 
showing  new  life.  It  first  reemerged  in 
the  military  appropriations  bill  when,  on 
the  request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopxh)  and  my- 
self, the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
wrote  language  into  the  military  appro- 
priations bill  restricting  use  of  any  fimds 
contained  in  that  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  American  combat  troops 
Into  Cambodia. 

It  has  emerged  again  In  even  broader 
form  in  this  bill  because  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  has  written  lan- 
guage that  covers  not  only  the  Introduc- 
tion of  groiind  combat  forces  but  also 
other  milltiiry  personnel,  including  in- 
structors, advisers,  technicians,  and 
soon. 

Moreover,  this  amendment  is  written 
in  such  a  way  that  it  is  not  limited  to 
the  scope  of  this  aid  program.  It  applies 
to  any  money  in  any  bill  approved  by 
Congress.  It  Is  a  general  restriction  on 
the  use  of  all  public  money. 

I  am  not  standing  here  to  claim  victory, 
but  It  Is  significant  to  note  the  consider- 
able progress  we  have  made. 

Those  who  support  the  pending 
amendment  say  we  need  more  time,  that 
It  Is  a  very  serious  policy  question,  that 
we  should  put  It  over  imtU  next  year, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  President  can 
use  other  money  without  restriction  and 
without  the  assumption  of  any  respon- 
sibility on  the  part  of  Congress.  That 
Is  a  curious  argument,  especially  when 
It  comes  from  those  who  have  said  pre- 
viously that  Congress  should  exercise 
the  power  It  poesessei. 

This  Is  precisely  what  we  have  done 
In  the  pending  bill.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  the  original  Incursion  into  Cam- 
bodia was  a  mistake.  I  reassert  it  now. 
When  we  invaded  Cambodia  last  spring 
only  one-tenth  of  that  country  was  In 
Communist  hands.  Today  more  than 
one-half  of  that  country  Is  in  Commu- 
nist hands.  Presently  there  Is  chaos  In 
Cambodia.  The  only  highway  open  Is 
highway  one  which  links  Plmorn  Penh 
with  Saigon,  and  that  highway  Is 
guarded  by  the  South  Vietnamese  army. 


Every  other  highway  Is  blocked,  the  wa- 
terways are  blocked,  the  railroads  are 
blocked,  and  the  bridges  blown.  Econom- 
ically, the  rice  cannot  be  transported, 
and  the  rubber  plantations  are  down.  Po- 
litically, the  government  is  a  prisoner  in 
its  own  capital:  It  cannot  confidently 
claim  control  that  extends  much  beyond 
the  airport.  This  chaos  Is  the  end  product 
of  what  the  President  once  described  as 
the  most  successful  single  operation  of 
the  war.  In  essence,  Cambodia,  as  a  coun- 
tn-.  is  a  wreck. 

Yes,  our  military  invasion  of  Cambodia 
was  a  mistake.  I  said  so  then  and  I  say  so 
now.  But  I  will  not  stand  on  this  floor 
and  say  we  have  no  responsibility  for 
what  has  happened  In  Cambodia.  We 
have  responsibiUty.  We  were  a  part  of 
what  brought  on  that  wreckage.  Oh,  to  be 
sure,  the  enemy  was  there,  too.  The  ene- 
my also  has  responsibility  for  the  present 
sUte  of  affairs  In  Cambodia,  and  so  does 
the  Lon  Nol  govenunent  which  deposed 
Sihanouk,  who  up  to  that  time,  had  kept 
the  country  on  the  raaors  edge  of  neu- 
trality. It  impresses  me  not  to  hear  Sen- 
ators disparage  the  neutrality  as  one 
which  enabled  the  enemy  to  maintaUi 
sanctuaries  along  the  Cambodian  border. 
It  was  a  neutrality,  alter  all.  that  kept 
the  country  in  peace,  the  people  In  peace, 
the  economy  Intact.  The  Sihanouk  poUcy 
kept  violence  and  tragedy  away  from  the 
people  of  Cambodia.  That  peaceful  era 
has  ended. 

The  United  States  bears  part  of  this 
responsibility,  as  do  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese as  does  the  present  Lon  Nol  regime, 
and  all  those  who  have  particlpaUd  In 
bringing  down  this  curtain  of  sorrow  on 
the  Cambodian  nation. 

That  Is  the  flrst  reason  why  I  oppose 
the  amendment,  because  now.  having 
taken  part  and  assumed  responsibility, 
we  have  to  pay  a  price  for  the  policy. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  price  we  must  pay. 
No  other  Senator  has  longer  desired 
seeing  this  country  leave  Indochina  than 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Yet,  there  Is  a 
price  we  must  pay  to  leave. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  pursue  a 
mistaken  poUcy  for  years,  we  cannot 
involve  ourselves  in  a  war  that  has  cost 
more  than  50,000  American  lives  and 
300.000  American  wounded,  and  end  it  all 
without  paying  a  heavy  price.  There  Is 
no  cheap  way  out  of  Southeast  Asia. 
I  have  yet  to  hear  a  Senator  argue 
convincingly  that.  In  the  present  clrcum- 
sunces,  the  situation  in  Cambodia  does 
not  affect  the  prospect  for  an  orderly 
extrication  of  American  forces  from 
South  Vietnam. 

If  the  present  wreckage  leads  to  a  total 
collapse,  as  it  well  might  without  the 
assistance  this  bill  extends,  then  the 
prospects  for  the  further  extrication  of 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
will  be  clouded,  indeed. 

So.  I  submit.  It  would  be  a  posture 
of  Irresponsibility  to  pretend  that  there 
is  no  price  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  the 
past. 

I  support  this  bill  with  the  protections 
we  have  written  Into  It.  because  It  will 
expedite  the  continued  withdrawal  of 
American  forces  from  Southeast  Asia. 
I  support  the  bin  because  it  Is.  In  part. 
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a  discharge  of  a  respotislbUlty  we 
assumed  for  the  tragedy  that  has  taken 
place  in  Cambodia.  And  I  think  that  such 
prospects  as  there  are  today  for  the 
successful  disengagement  of  U.S.  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia,  depend.  In  substan- 
tial measure,  upon  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  We  critics  have  it  both  ways. 

For  these  reasons,  I  shall  oppose  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  wish 
my  colleague  could  be  persuaded  to  alter 
his  view  and  support  my  amendment; 
or,  falling  that,  then  my  supporting  the 
bill  as  It  Is,  because  I  would  be  willing 
to  accept  within  the  bill  the  concept  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment.  I  Just 
do  not  feel  that  It  is  enough.  I  think  cir- 
cumstances could  change  tomorrow  and 
the  President  could  do  what  he  wanted. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  must  respectfully  disagree 
vrtth  that  conclusion.  It  certainly  does 
not  follow  from  the  language  written  in 
the  bill  that  the  President  could  do  what 
he  wanted  in  Cambodia,  because  the  bill 
clearly  does  not  furnish  the  President 
with  money  to  Introduce  American 
troops  or  other  American  personnel  Into 
Cambodia.  It  does  not  follow  that  the 
President  could  do  as  he  wants. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  bill  does  not  pro- 
vide money  for  that  purpose,  he  obvi- 
ously used  some  money  before  this  meas- 
ure came  down  the  pike.  Where  did  he 
get  that  money,  and  could  he  not  get  It 
from  that  source? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  answer  Is  this:  Be- 
fore this  bill  came  along,  he  had  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  use  money  In  the 
foreign  aid  bill  and  the  military  appro- 
priations bill.  If  this  bill  passes,  as  pres- 
ently written  by  the  committee,  the  Pres- 
ident will  no  longer  have  that  authority, 
because  the  bill  provides  that  no  money 
contained  either  In  this  bill  or  any  other 
bill — no  appropriated  money  from  any 
source — can  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing  American  troops  or  other 
American  technical  personnel  Into  Cam- 
bodia. 

We  are  exercising  the  power  of  the 
Congress.  We  are  limiting  the  use  of  the 
money.  We  are  restricting  this  aid  pro- 
gram to  financial  assistance  for  Cam- 
bodia and  to  military  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Could  I  ask  my  col- 
league—I  know  he  shares  my  view  In 
this  regard — why  we  have  to  do  even 
that?  Why  do  we  have  to  spend  $3S5 
million  In  Cambodia? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  answer  to  that 
question  Is  the  one  I  Just  made.  We  have 
assumed  an  obligation  in  Cambodia  that 
we  cannot  walk  away  from. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  How  did  we  assume  this 
obligation? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  By  invading  Cambodia. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  was  a  Presidential 
act.     

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  what  we  are  doing 
here  Is  endorsing  presidential  policy,  and 
until  we  do  It  remains  only  presidential 
policy.  This  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
argument  I  am  making.  If  we  vote  this 
money,  we  say,  "Mr.  President,  we  think 
you  are  wrong,  but  we  go  along  with  It." 


I  say  let  us  not  go  along  with  It.  That 
IS  what  is  important. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  say.  flrst  of  all. 
that  this  bill,  in  its  present  form,  does 
not  constitute  an  endorsement  of  past 
Presidential  decisions.  It  is  a  reaf&rma- 
tlon  of  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
which  the  administration  strongly  op- 
posed for  7  weeks,  during  the  time  the 
Cambodian  invasion  took  place.  On  the 
other  hand,  once  the  President  has  acted 
and  the  Nation  has  acted,  all  of  us  have  a 
responsibility  to  bear.  We  cannot  say 
that  we  did  not  invade  Cambodia,  or  that 
it  was  the  President's  fault,  and  turn  and 
vmlk  away,  as  though  the  Nation  itself 
were  not  Involved. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  would  bappoi? 
Suppose  we  did  that? 

Mr.  CHtmCH.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 
that,  based  upon  the  evidence  and  the 
testimony  presented,  the  following  could 
happen:  Cambodia  !«  presently  in  a  very 
precarious  fix.  If  nothing  Is  done — no 
financial  assistance  extended,  no  weap- 
ons or  equipment  furnished — It  Is  quite 
likely  that  all  of  Cambodia  could  quickly 
fall  into  enemy  hands. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  effect  will  that 
have? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  would  have  a  di- 
rect bearing  on  our  position  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  would  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  continued  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  and  the  rate  of  their  withdrawal. 
It  could  profoundly  affect  such  prospects 
as  there  are  today  for  a  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  President's  withdrawal 
prograin. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  only  baled  on 
the  fact  that  the  rate  of  withdrawal  Is 
dependent  on  success  in  thwarting  Com- 
munist forces  In  Vietnam,  North  or 
South. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  Is  not  so 

Mr.  QRA'VEL.  Following  that  same 
logic.  If  situations  change  and  the  South 
Vietnamese  turn  out  to  be  a  lot  weaker, 
and  the  North  Vietiiamese  a  lot  stronger, 
3  months  from  now,  what  would  be 
the  Senator's  view  If  the  President  then 
felt  that  we  could  not  continue  to  with- 
draw, that  we  had  to  mcrease  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time — only  for  a  period  of  time? 
We  have  taken  one  step  forward  so  that 
later  we  can  take  two  steps  backward. 
What  would  be  tiie  Senator's  view  to- 
ward that  escalation? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  knows  my  view  well.  I  strongly 
disfavored  our  going  there  In  the  flrst 
place.  I  have  opposed  the  war  policy  con- 
sistently for  7  years.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated the  disengagement  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam  in  an  orderly  way. 
I  would  oppose  any  kind  of  escalation 
of  the  war  In  Vietnam. 

My  only  purpose  In  supporting  the  bill 
in  Its  present  form  is  that  I  think  it  will 
help  to  expedite  the  withdrawal  of  Amer- 
ican military  forces  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  question  the 
Senator's  sincerity  of  view  that  the  bill 
will  do  that.  I  merely  wonder  why  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  could  not  support 
me  in  getting  on  a  basis  where  we  have 
no  legal  reason  for  being  there  other  than 
a  decision  by  the  Chief  Executive  some- 
time last  spring  when  he  dedded  he 


would  have  an  invasion.  Now  we  are  ac- 
cepting that.  We  can  accept  it  thus  far, 
as  I  have  done,  by  paying  $100  mllllnn. 
The  President  has  already  used  that 
money.  He  has  disrupted  other  aid  pro- 
grams. We  will  pay  that  amount.  We 
have  an  obligation  to  follow  along. 

Now  we  have  the  testimony  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Melvin  Laird,  when  he 
came  before  the  sutKSommlttee,  asking 
for  tl55  million  more,  and  saying  it  Is 
Just  for  this  year;  that  next  year  more 
will  be  needed,  because  the  situation 
seems  to  be  gettiog  worse,  not  better. 
So  when  shall  we  stop  pouring  money 
into  that  area? 

II  we  have  a  tl  billion  commitment, 
the  decision  comes  about  for  twofold 
reasotis.  We  have  to  send  our  troops  in  to 
save  the  money  in  question.  So  the  ad- 
ministration will  come  back  and  ask  for 
a  change  in  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. I  want  to  emphasize  the  Cooper- 
Church  aspects.  I  have  read  nothing  pub- 
licly :  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  received  private  word  from  the 
President  in  that  regard.  I  submit  that 
that  is  a  different  method  of  transmit- 
ting information  than  a  policy  state- 
ment on  the  subject. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor, that  whatever  he  or  I  might  have 
thought  of  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
send  American  troot>E  into  Cambodia. 
It  happened,  and  certain  consequences 
flowed  from  that  action. 

One  of  them  was  the  virtual  destruc- 
tion of  Cambodia.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  military  and  economic  aid 
program  flows  from  a  responsibility  we 
assumed  when  American  troops  entered 
Cambodia  and  the  second  Indochina 
war  began  in  earnest. 

With  respect  to  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment that  this  is  a  downpayment  on  a 
continuing  program.  I  agree.  That  was  a 
point  I  tried  to  make  in  the  questions  I 
asked  during  the  course  of  the  commit- 
tee hearings.  But  as  Congress  authorises 
the  program  In  the  flrst  place,  so  all  ex- 
tensions of  the  program  must  be  brought 
back  to  Congress.  The  bill,  as  It  Is  pres- 
ently written,  cannot  lead  to  the  intro- 
duction of  American  personnel  Into 
Cambodia,  nor  to  the  Introduction  of 
American  troops,  unless  the  President 
comes  back  to  Congress  and  secures  our 
consent. 

Mr.  QRA'VEL.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  made  a  fine  point  in  that 
respect.  I  do  not  totally  buy  that,  because 
I  think  when  we  have  planes  flying 
over  Cambodia  and  dropping  bombs  and 
napalm,  that  is  an  Involvement.  It  Is  a 
more  sophisticated  one,  because.  In  our 
state  of  civilization,  we  now  have  air- 
planes, but  it  is  a  total  Involvement. 

We  are  going  to  pay  them  to  butcher 
themselves  We  are  going  to  give  them 
top  cover,  so  that  they  can  butcher  them- 
selves effectively  and  eflBdently. 
~Mr.  CHURCH.  I  agree  that  we  have 
become  Inyolved  in  Cambodia.  It  Is  a 
most  regrettable  outcome  following  after 
the  President's  decision  to  Invade  Cam- 
bodia. 

But  the  real  question  is:  What  do  we 
do  now?  What  do  we  do,  given  the  pres- 
ent set  of  facts?  This  Is  the  quastton  we 
face. 
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H  Cambodia  were  suddenly  to  coUapee. 
which  is  a  real  possibility  without  this 
flnanclal  and  mlllUry  assistance,  then 
the  problem  ooalronUng  us  In  South 
Vietnam  will  be  greatly  complicated.  The 
prospects  for  extricating  the  rest  of  the 
American  troops  will  worsen. 

Mr.  QRAVEL.  I  really  do  not  see 
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Mr.  CHXJRCH.  And  nothing  is  more 
unportant  than  to  get  on  with  a  full  and 
complete  mUitary  disengagement  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Apparently  the  Senator 
and  I  liave  a  fundamental  difference  in 
our  view  toward  the  war.  Because  If 
Cambodia  falls.  U.  even  with  »110  mll- 
Uon  or  »250  mUUon.  or  t300  million,  or 
a  billion  doUars.  It  still  falls  the  minute 
we  pull  away,  it  must  mean  that  there 
was  no  basic  support  for  that  form  ol 
government,  for  what  was  going  on,  for 
what  we  are  baclilng  up.  So  if  we  take 
away  our  support,  and  they  fall,  what  la 
proven?  What  Is  proven  is  that  our  whole 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia  was  wrong: 
and  maybe  that  is  what  we  are  psycho- 
logically afraid  of  seeing  at  this  point  to 
imie.  that  we  are  totally  in  the  wrong, 
and  the  proof  is  at  our  doorstep:  and 
Vietnamization  is  Just  rhetoric. 

What  wc  are  talldng  about  is  turning 
the  rheostat  down  to  300.000  troops  and 
leaving  them  there  for  10  years.  Mr. 
President.  »e  cannot  afford  to  do  that, 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  E»resldcnt,  first  of 
all  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
agree  with  lilm  on  the  mistaken  cliarac- 
ter  of  the  war  policy  I  have  said  so  many 
times;  I  have  no  reluctance  to  say  so 
again. 

Mr.  ORAVKIi.  How  do  we  correct  our 
mistakes.  I  ask  my  coUeague? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  say  there  is  no  way 
for  a  nation  simply  to  walk  away  from 
its  mistakes.  ,    _, 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Prance  did  ii  in  Algeria. 
Mr  CHURCH.  No,  France  paid  a  price, 
and  a  price  wUl  be  paid  by  us  for  our 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam. 

The  next  Question  is  whether  or  not 
Vietnamization  is  a  hoax.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  may  feel  that  it  is  a  hoax. 
I  can  understand  some  of  the  reasons 
why.  I.  myseU.  felt  very  skeptical  about 
the  Vietnamization  program  in  the  early 
days.  I  too.  believed  that  it  might  be 
simply  tokenism. 

But,  Mr.  President,  thoee  days  have 
passed,  and  the  size  of  the  withdrawals 
that  have  takeii  pUce  U  very  substantial 
By  the  flrst  part  of  May  of  the  coming 
year,  nearly  half  of  the  American  expe- 
ditionary force  will  have  been  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam,  and  this  within  a  period 
of  2  years.  The  average  rate  of  with- 
drawal has  been  2,500  men  a  week.  That 
evidence  cannot  be  dismissed  as  tok- 
enism. 

My  interest  is  to  see  this  withdrawal 
continue. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Could  I  make  a  sUte- 
uieut  on  that  last  point? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
tokenism.  It  never  was.  I  think  there  Is 
a  calculated  poUcy  of  this  country  to 
arrive  at  a  level  of  Involvement  which 
is  considerably  less  than  that  of  the  prior 
administration,  but  which  will  be  sulB- 
clent  to  give  us  an  anchor  to  go  on  for 
decades. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr  CHURCH.  Either  history  will  prove 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  right,  or  his- 
tory will  disclose  that  the  United  States 
continued  to  wind  down  its  partlcips- 
Uon  in  the  war  and  ultimately  disen- 
gaged. I  caimot  predict  the  future.  I  can 
only  look  to  past  performance,  to  ttie 
substanUal  withdrawals  which  have  al- 
ready taken  place.  I  can  only  cite  the 
testimony  given  us  by  spokesmen  for  the 
administration,  who  pledged  the  con- 
tinued withdrawal  of  American  forces 
after  May,  and  indicated  that  the  even- 
tual goal  is  to  bring  our  forces  cut  en- 
tirely. ,      . 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  II  that  is  the  goal,  why 
could  that  not  physically  be  done  in  a 
short  period  of  time?  Why? 

Mr  CHURCH.  The  Senator  knows  that 
it  could  physically  be  done  in  a  short  pe- 
riod of  time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  could. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes:  it  could.  So  why  is 
it  not  done  in  a  sliort  period  of  time? 
Tliat  becomes  the  question.  Is  there  a 
purpose  for  stringing  it  out? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes;  there  is  a  purpose. 
We  can  argue  about  how  long  this  sched- 
ule should  be  extended.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  really  does  not  want  to  place  me 
in  the  role  of  supporting  the  time  sched- 
ule the  admiiiistratlon  has  been  follow- 
ing. I  have  said  in  the  past  I  thought  it 
could  be  done  more  quickly. 

It  has  to  be  done,  however,  over  a  suf- 
ficient period  of  time  to  permit  an 
orderly  transfer  of  responsibility  on  the 
battlefleld;  If  we  withdraw  our  forces  as 
quickly  as  it  is  physically  possible  to  with- 
draw them,  the  Senator  knows  what 
would  happen.  He  knows  the  chaos  and 
collapse  that  would  occur,  because  our 
Army  has  been  too  large:  it  has  played 
too  central  a  role  In  this  war  to  be  sud- 
denly Jerked  out. 

It  really  avaUs  us  little  to  discuss  the 
relative  merits  of  a  timetable  which 
would  bring  the  American  forces  out  by 
the  end  of  this  year,  by  the  end  of  the 
foUowlng  year,  or  in  6  months.  The  truth 
is  that  if  we  took  all  the  bills  Introduced 
this  year  setting  timetables  and  dead- 
lines, put  them  in  a  paper  sack  and  Jum- 
bled them  aU  together,  and  threw  the 
contents  out  on  the  table,  the  average 
schedule  represented  by  those  bills  would 
come  out  little  different  ftron  the  sched- 
ule that  has  actually  been  in  effect.  As  I 
have  said,  the  average  withdrawal  has 
proceeded  for  nearly  2  years  at  the  rate 
of  2,500  men  a  week. 

We  may  win  many  argtunents  with  the 
President.  We  may  Impose  statutory  re- 
strictions and  make  them  stick.  But  there 
is  one  argument  we  will  never  win  with 
the  President  and  that  Is  an  argument 
over  timetables,  as  long  as  he  Is  making 
reasonable  progress  In  withdrawing 
troops.  That  Is  why  the  heat  has  gone 
out  of  this  debate  on  the  vrar.  That  is  why 
the  Vietnam  issue.  so-caDed  has  been  de- 
fused— because  the  American  people 
generally  feel  that  the  President  Is  in  the 
process  of  taking  us  out  of  the  war,  and 
his  schedule  is  at  least  sufficient  to  satisfy 
them  that  it  is  reasonalde.  That  is  an 
argument  we  are  not  going  to  win.  Why 
persist  in  it? 


The  larger  point  here  is  that  by  put- 
tmg  restrictions  in  this  bill  on  the  use 
of  money,  we  are  reestablishing  sena- 
torial participation  in  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy.  We  are  bringtas  Congress 
back  into  the  role  that  the  Constitution 
mtended  us  to  play.  We  are  taking  the 
necessary  statutoiy  precautions  to  see  to 
it  that  Cambodia  does  not  become  an- 
other Vietnam. 

We  have  won  tlie  victory  on  this  long 
Jlght  for  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment. The  victory  is  in  this  bill.  I  think 
it  is  a  historic  victory.  I  know  of  no  time 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  In 
any  other  war.  when  Congress  has  ever 
imposed  a  statutory  restriction  upon  the 
use  of  public  money  to  prevent  that  war 
from  broadening  beyond  the  point  that 
we  feel  serves  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Instead  of  finding  extreme— If  I  may 
say— rea.«)ns  for  voting  down  any  money 
to  Cambodia  and  permitting  what  might 
very  likely  be  the  precipitate  collapse  of 
that  country,  with  all  Ita  adverse  con- 
sequences upon  the  prospects  for  wlth- 
drawmg  American  forces  from  South 
Vietnam,  we  had  best  look  to  what  we 
have  accomplished  here.  Constitutionally 
speaking,  we  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal.  Indeed. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  feel  con- 
strained to  oppose  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, and  I  do  so  knowing  how  sincerely 
he  feels  about  it  and  how  strongly  he  is 
motivated.  I  honor  him  completely.  He 
has  been  a  valuable  ally  in  the  long  fight 
we  have  waged  against  the  war  policy 
over  the  years.  I  Just  have  to  disagree 
with  him  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  can  appreciate  that 
view. 

If  the  victory  of  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment— and  that  victory,  let  me 
say  is  the  interpretation  of  a  remark 
by  the  President  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  at  a  Christmas  parly — if  the  price 
for  that  victory  is  the  legalization  and 
the  undertaking  of  the  Cambodian  af- 
fair, the  expansion  of  the  war  in  South- 
east Asia,  and  our  agreeing  to  that  as  a 
part  of  national  policy,  then  all  I  can  say 
to  my  colleague,  who  has  labored  bard  tn 
that  vineyard,  is  that  that  price,  to  my 
mind,  is  too  much  to  pay. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  I  shared  with  the 
Senator  the  same  Interpretation  he 
places  upon  this  bill.  I  would  vote  not 
only  in  favor  of  his  amendment  but 
against  the  bill  as  well. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
fi-om  South  Carolina,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  mili- 
tary assistance  to  Cambodia  Is  absolutely 
essential  for  the  protection  of  our  troops 
in  Vietnam  and  for  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  the  Vietnamization  and  with- 
drawal programs.  It  is  Inconceivable  that 
my  colleagues  would  consider  otherwlie, 
especially  since  it  has  bean  eonoeded  that 
no  U.S.  ground  troops  will  be  used  in 
Cambodia. 

The  $185  million  In  miHtary  and  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Cambodia  is  Uttle  enough 
to  protect  the  great  tavestment  and 
sacrifice  our  Nation  has  made  in  South- 
east Asia  to  stop  Communist  aggraaalon. 
Mllltaiy   assistance    to   our    allies   has 
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proven  to  be  one  of  our  best  assets  for 
the  free  world  for  the  past  25  years.  It 
would  be  incomprehensible  to  me  for  my 
distinguished  colleagues  to  object  to  this 
m.nimimi  mihtary  assistance  of  $85  mil- 
lion when  the  chips  are  down  and  the 
protection  of  American  lives  is  involved. 

President  Nixon  has  advised  that  in 
his  opinion  aid  to  Cambodia  is  probably 
the  best  Investment  in  foreign  assistance 
that  the  United  Slates  has  made  In  his 
political  lifetime.  If  this  aid  Is  not  ap- 
proved, it  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes in  my  political  lifetime. 

Mr.  President,  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  Cambodia  are  fighting  desixrately 
for  their  survival.  A  small,  sparsely 
tramed  and  poorly  equipped  Cambodian 
Army  is  tying  down  40,000  trained  North 
Vietnamese  regulars.  If  these  brave 
Cambodians  are  allowed  to  be  defeated 
while  we  hold  our  hands,  then  the  40,000 
North  Vietnamese  regulars  would  be 
available  to  kill  Americans  in  South 
Vietnam.  It  would  be  questionable  then 
whether  or  not  the  withdrawal  plan 
could  continue  as  planned. 

Mr.  President,  section  2(1X3),  en- 
titled "Assistance  to  Cambodia,"  on 
page  3  of  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  In  the  supplemen- 
tal foreign  assistance  authorization,  sets 
out  in  more  detail  the  reasons  for  this 
aid  to  Cambodia  and  wliy  it  is  so  essen- 
tial. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
page  3  of  Uie  report  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  page  3  of  the 
report  wss  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoxD,  as  follows: 

aaLTlOW    S(t)(l) — ASSIBTAMCK    TO    CAHBOOZA 

SecUoD  a(l)  would  authorise  an  addi- 
tional S155  mlUlon  in  aid  to  Cambodia  in 
fiscal  year  1071.  986  milllOQ  In  military  as- 
sistance and  970  mlllioD  In  econusilc  aulst- 
auce.  Through  us«  of  the  emergency  author- 
ity In  the  Foreign  A^aistance  Act  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  used  funda  appropriated  fur 
other  countries  to  give  Cambodia  $90  mil- 
lion In  military  aeslatance  tliis  fiscal  year 
and  will  soon  allocate  an  additional  SIO  mil- 
lion, for  a  total  of  HOC  million.  Of  that 
amount,  140  nUlllon  came  from  military  aid 
programed  for  other  counLrlea  and  S60  mil- 
lion was  taken  from  Bupportlng  ar>slstance 
funds  destined  primarily  for  South  Vietnam. 
Thus,  when  the  additional  authorization  Is 
Included  the  overall  fiscal  year  1971  military 
aosiatance  program  for  Cambodia  la  SIBA 
million. 

Total  fiscal  year  1D71  Cambodia 

MAP    - »1»,000.000 

Tranifers  from  other  MAP 40,000,000 

Transfers     from     otbar     PAA 
programs    80,000.000 

Total     tranafets- -     100.000.000 


Supplemental  flacal  year 
1071  funds  required.. 


as.  000. 000 


The  greater  part  of  the  fiscal  year  1071 
military  aaslstance  program  for  Camt>odla 
win  provide  Items  of  an  operatlcnal  nature. 
According  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  about 
70  percent  will  be  used  for  ammunition 
mostly  for  small  arms  and  mortars.  A  sig- 
nificant number  of  carbines,  rlflea,  machine- 
guns,  and  mortars  arc  also  Included,  as  are 
communications  equipment  and  support  for 
the  few  hellcopUrs  and  tactical  tighten 
which  have  been  provided. 

As  to  the  $70  million  in  economic  aid  rec- 
ommended for  Oamtiodla.  the  invasion  and 


occupalion  of  the  northern  and  eastern  areas 
of  Cambodia  by  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
placed  severe  strains  upon  the  economy  of 
the  country.  Rubl:er  exports  have  been 
sharply  reduced,  the  tourist  trade  has  been 
brought  to  a  standstill,  and  rice  exports  have 
lieen  Jeopardlaed.  The  internal  movement  of 
goods  la  subject  to  harassment  and  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  limited  becatue  of  In- 
creased military  activity.  Tax  collection  Is 
impossible  in  much  of  the  counOryolde.  The 
cost  of  supporting  an  army  which  has  almost 
quadrupled  In  size  in  a  few  months  are  con- 
siderable. The  meager  resources  of  the  coun- 
try have  Ijecn  diverted  to  repair  roads, 
bridges,  and  other  Installations  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  the  fightmg. 

About  halt  of  the  $70  mUlion  contained  m 
the  hill  for  economic  assistance  to  Cambodia 
will  tie  used  to  finance  essential  Imports  such 
as  vehicles,  machinery,  textiles,  and  cement 
for  the  balance  of  this  iiscal  year,  and  about 
lialr  wUI  iK  for  the  funding  of  the  pipeline 
of  commodities  for  the  early  part  of  the  next 
(Ucal  year.  The  Cambodians  are  trying  to  de- 
velop a  multilateral  foreign  aaslstance  effort. 
They  have  already  sought  advice  from  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  on  Internal 
measures  which  can  mobuize  domestlcaUy 
part  of  the  costs  of  their  requirements.  The 
committee  hopes  that  the  Executive  Branch 
will  exert  every  effort  to  Internationalise 
the  Cambodian  aid  effort. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
strotigiy  mge  u\y  colleagues  to  approve 
the  $155  million  foreign  aid  assistance 
to  Cambodia.  To  do  otherwise,  would 
break  the  faith  with  our  courageous 
Armed  Forces  in  South  Vietnam  and  risk 
defeat  when  an  honorable  end  to  the  war 
is  within  our  grasp. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  should  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  Senator. 

What  is  his  definition  of  an  honorable 
end  to  the  war? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  An  honorable  end 
to  the  war,  as  it  is  now,  is  getting  out 
without  being  defeated,  and  preserving 
the  South  Vietnamese  Government 
which  gives  the  people  the  right  to  con- 
trol their  Government  and  not  have  it 
dominated  by  the  govenunent  of  an- 
other natton — to  wit:  North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  it  is  without  being 
defeated.  Could  I  interrupt 

Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  part  of  it.  I 
said  without  being  defeated,  and  pre- 
serving the  freedom  of  the  people  of 
South  Vietnam. 

llx.  GRAVEL.  Do  we  have  freedom  in 
Cambodia?  Is  tliere  an  elected  govem- 
ment?  Is  that  how  Lon  Nol  is  there? 
If  we  are  going  to  spend  money  to  help 
this  Government,  obviously  it  must  l>e  in 
line  with  that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  In  Cambodia,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  either  Communist  or  inclined 
to  the  Communists,  and  the  people  got 
disgusted  with  him.  and  they  took  over 
when  he  left  the  country. 

My  information  is  that  since  then  the 
people  are  much  liappier  under  the  pres- 
ent Government  than  they  were  under 
the  previous  leader,  and  they  feel  that 
now  they  have  a  prospect  of  having  free- 
dom, which  they  truly  did  not  have  tm- 
dcr  the  previous  leader  of  the  Govem- 
msnt. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  According  to  the  thesis 
the  Senator  has  Just  expounded,  we  are 


involved  in  Vietnam,  and  imless  we  can 
extricate  ourselves  without  defeat  and 
assure  that  the  existing  Government 
tliere  will  sustain  itself — those  seem  to 
be  the  second  quid  por  quos  the  Senator 
tias  established— we  must  remain  com- 
mitted there.  Is  tliat  a  correct  mterpre- 
tation  of  Uie  Senator's  remarks? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  It  wotud  certainly 
be  my  hope  that  that  would  be  the  case; 
because  we  cannot,  will  not.  be  defeated 
there. 

The  next  is.  we  cannot  allow  the  4S,000 
men  who  have  been  killed  there  and  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  more  who  have 
been  injured  and  maimed — some  of  Ihem 
for  life — to  tiave  died  or  been  injured  in 
vain. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Pursuing  the  logic  of 
the  Senator's 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Therefore,  as  I  see 
it,  it  Is  essential  that  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  be  allowed  to  choase  their  own 
government.  They  did  that  in  elections 
recently  and  they  got  their  freedom.  The 
Commtmlsts  have  not  taken  them  over. 

To  me,  as  I  see  it.  if  the  Communists 
take  over  South  Vietnam  they  will  then 
take  over  Laos,  Cambodia,  Thailand,  and 
then  I  think  Burma  wotiid  be  next,  and 
then  India  might  be  taken  over.  I  think  it 
would  then  only  be  a  matter  of  time  imtil 
the  Philippines  would  tie  attacked  as 
well  as  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It 
might  then  conceivably  not  be  too  long 
until  the  Commtmlsts  would  be  at  the 
beaches  of  Hawaii. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  they  are  already  on 
the  beaches  of  this  continent.  They  are 
in  Cuba. 

Under  the  Senator's  thesis,  would  it 
not  be  proper  to  have  a  punitive  strilce 
into  Cuba  right  now  and  get  those  Com- 
munists out  of  there;  and  then  go  down 
to  Chile  and  get  those  out,  too?  Would 
that  not  be  a  normal  extension  of  the 
logic  the  Senator  is  expounding? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  not  say 
that 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then  why  should  we  be 
concerned 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Way  back  In  1982 
I 

Mr.  QR.\VEL.  With  the  Communists  in 
Burma  any  more  than  we  should  be  with 
the  Communists  In  Cuba  ? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  did  favor,  way 
back  in  1962,  this  country's  previous  com- 
mitment providing  for  air  cover  for 
Cubans  to  retake  their  own  country, 
which  they  could  have  done  if  we  had  not 
withdrawn  the  air  cover  which  President 
Kennedy  had  promised. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Cubans 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Walt  a  minute. 
The  Senator  asked  a  question.  The 
Cubans  were  ready  to  retake  their  coun- 
try. They  were  planning  on  this  air 
cover,  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  withdrew  at  ttie  last  minute.  I 
was  tn  favor  of  backing  those  Cubans 
with  air  cover  to  retake  their  own 
country.  I  wish  to  see  communism  re- 
moved from  Cuba  as  soon  as  possible. 
I  think  it  was  a  great  mistake  that 
President  Kennedy  made  In  1963  with 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis,  when  he  agreed 
that  If  they  were  to  remove  their  mis- 
siles—and they  were  Communist  mis- 
siles. Mr.  Khrushchev  admitted  that— 
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we   would  not   disturb  communism   In 
Cuba.  I  think  that  was  a  great  mls- 

"^ Again,  at  that  time,  I  would  have  fa- 
vored. U  necessary.  golnE  In  £md  deal- 
ing communism  out  of  Cuba.  But  uBder 
the  present  situation  that  should  be  han- 
dled In  another  way.  I  have  a  feeUng 
that  the  Cubans  may  try  to  retake  the^ 
Zu  country.  They  are  working  on  It 
now.  We  read  In  the  newspaper  a  lew 
dsys  Bso  about  a  statement  from  me 
of  their  leaders  that  the  asBuU  ^ 
orobably    not    be    launched    from    ttJs 
Sumry  They  would  do  11  on  their  own. 
In  my  Judgment,  there  Is  daiiger  to 
this    country    to    have    communism    to 
Cuba  I  think  that  any  leaso.iable  assist- 
ant we  can  give  the  Cubans  to  -etake 
Uielr  own  country  would  be  worthwhile. 
Mr  ORAVHTrhen.  in  the  Senator's 
mind;  would  not  that  $135  million  pro- 
posed to  be  spent  on  the  o^<^J.^^'°' 
ihT  world  be  better  sPe"t  on  this  con- 
Uuent?  If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  what 
S  the  difference  between  a  Chilean    a 
Cambodian,    or    a    North    Vietnamese 
Communist  and  a  South  American  Com- 
munist? Wherever  there  Is  a  "{«»'?! 
communism,  do  we  have  to  P^^^ 
ourselves  before  It  in  total,.'**?;'  ^ 
not  do  it  etBclentiy  and  hit  the  ones 
who  are  closest?  Why  reach  way  over 

there?  . 

Mr  THURMOKD.  I  would  not  oiUy 
favor  giving  equipment  and  help  to  the 
Cubans  to  retake  their  own  country,  arid 
provide  them  with  auppUes  and  equip- 
ment but  I  would  also  favor  making 
sure  that  Southeast  Asia  not  become 
dominated  by  communism  If  Southeast 
Asia  does  go  communist,  then  other 
countries  will  foUow  In  other  parta  of 
the  world  and,  before  we  know  It.  the 
OnlWd  States  would  be  encircled  com- 
pletely by  communism. 

I  hope  that  one  of  these  days  some  of 
the  people  taking  a  different  view  will 
understand  the  true  moUves  of  commu- 
nism that  it  Is  the  desire  of  communism 
to  dominate  the  world— to  communize 
the  world.  That  is  the  goal  that  Russia 
is  working  on  and  Is  dedicated  to  every 
day  Red  China  has  the  same  goal  but  it 
does  not  have  the  power  or  the  means. 
Soviet  Russia  is  a  powerful  nation  mlU- 
tarily    They  now  have  1.200  intercon- 
tinental missUes  to  our  1.054.  They  have 
about  two  times  as  many  submarines  as 
we  do.  and  twice  the  number  of  bombers. 
Russia  has  become  a  very  powerful  na- 
tion miUtarily.  That  is  the  reason  I  have 
urged  m  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  on  the  floor  ot  the  Senate  that  we 
keep  our  Nation  prepared.  We  must  have 
military    superiority,   former   Secretary 
McNamara  brought  us  down  to  a  parity 
and  then  below  a  parity.  President  Nixon 
has  said  that  he  favored  millUry  superi- 
ority when  he  was  running  for  President 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  regain  that  mili- 
tary superiority.  Otherwise  our  naUon  Is 
in  Jeopardy. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Going  by  the  Senator  s 
theory  of  superiority,  would  it  be  fair  to 
^ay  then,  that  the  United  States  tor  the 
past  2  years  has  had  a  preponderance 
of  superiority  hi  the  Southeast  Asia 
theater,  with  a  toUl  fleet,  with  com- 
mand of  the  waters,  with  command  of 
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the  air.  with  numerical  superiority  in 
forces  that  can  match  the  training  and 
equipment  of  any  other  force?  Could  the 
Senator  explain  to  me.  right  along  with 
his  thesis,  why  we  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  fighting  communLsm  m  South- 
east Asia,  why  we  have  no  victory? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  can  answer  that 
for  the  Senator, 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why  is  It  that  we  go 
into  Cambodia  with  10  percent  of  Its 
territory  occupied  by  the  Communists, 
then  we  come  out.  and  now  It  is  50  per- 
cent occupied  by  the  Communists?  We 
are  telling  ourselves  that  we  are  winning, 
or  doing  the  right  thing.  Why  is  it  we 
cannot  win?  Why? 

Mr,  THURMOND.  We  have  not  had  a 
victory  to  South  Vietnam  because  It  has 
been  a  defensive  war.  Our  troops  have 
been  flghtmg  with  one  hand  behind  their 
backs,  ,     ,^ 

Mr,  GRAVEL,  Why  do  we  no*  make  It 
an  offensive  war?  Let  us  make  It  an 
offensive  war. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  had  the 
power  to  wto.  We  should  have  won.  If 
we  had  been  permitted  to  use  our  air 
and  sea  power  and  gone  on  the  offensive, 
the  war  would  have  been  over  long  be- 
fore this. 

Mr,  GRAVEL,  Why  caimot  we  do  that 
now? 

Mr,  THURMOND.  I  wish  we  could, 
Mr,  GRAVEL,  Why  do  we  not.  then? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  It  would  suit  me  if 
we  would  do  it  I  would  like  to  see  oui- 
country  win  the  war.  If  the  United 
States  does  not  wta  this  war  to  Vietnam 
now,  we  wUl  probably  flght  a«ato.  We 
are  fighUng  to  Vietnam  now  because 
we  did  not  win  in  Korea.  That  was  Im- 
portant. No,  we  did  not  wto  that  war. 
That  was  a  great  mlsuke  But  Presi- 
dent Nixon  Inherited  this  situation  and 
he  has  been  trying  to  deescalate  the 
situation.  He  has  been  trying  to  bring 
about  the  Vletnamlisatlon  program, 
which  means  matoly  this:  that  we  wUl 
provide  the  equipment  and  the  supplies 
to  train  the  South  Vietnamese  and  let 
them  fight  their  own  ground  war. 

If  we  had  used  our  air  power  and  our 
sea  power,  we  could  have  resolved  this 
war.  in  my  judgment,  within  60  days, 
following  with  a  mopping  up  operation 
in  6  months,  and  this  war  would  have 
been  over  years  and  years  ago.  We  never 
should  have  sent  the  amount  of  ground 
troops  that  President  Johnson  sent  to 
Vietnam.  Air  power  should  have  tieen 
used.  Sea  power  should  have  been  used. 
In  that  way.  we  could  have  won  a  vic- 
tory and  wound  up  the  war  victoriously. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  very  much. 

Mr,  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  that  the  pleas- 
ure is  mtoe. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  ECansas.  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  commend, 
in  part,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  for  reportlngthS-C«irtbodian 
outhorizatlonr-I-MB-fltflroI  the  opinion 
that  perhaps  restrictions  or  so-called  re- 
strictions are  meanlngleas  Insofar  as  they 


attempt  to  circumscribe  the  powers  or 
the  consUtuUonal  powers  of  any  Presi- 
dent, 

Therefore.  I  repeat  as  I  have  so  many 
times  that  we  cannot  amend  the  Con- 
stitution by  statute  or  can  we  impugn  the 
powers  of  the  President.  But  I  would 
pomt  out  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
to  be  consistent.  If  the  Senator  feels  we 
-hould  delew  aid  to  Cambodia,  then  per- 
haps we  should  also  knock  out  the  so- 
caUcd  restrictions  contained  to  section  6 
«1th  reference  to  advisers  and  totro- 
ductlon  of  ground  combat  troops  toto 
Cambodia. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  o(  the 
opinion  that  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  in  an  effort  to  compro- 
mise with  the  ExecuUve:  approved  the 
authirizatlon  which  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  seeks  to  delete.  And  to  the  process 
It  wrote  in  certato  restrictions  which  I 
believe  constitute  a  fair  compromise. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  made 
many  statements  about  Vietnamizatlon 
betog  rhetoric,  but  I  am  not  certain 
what  rhetoric  means.  However.  I  would 
remind  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
when  he  came  to  the  Senate  and  when 
I  came  to  the  Senate  there  were  about 
543  000  Americans  to  South  Vietnam. 
The  troop  level  now  Is  about  343,000 
Americans.  President  Nixon's  Vietnami- 
zatlon progress  is  about  3  weeks  ahead  of 
schedule,  and  such  reductions  to  troop 
levels  todlcate  to  me  a  significant  with- 
drawal of  American  forces.  They  todlcate 
some  success  in  Southeast  Asia.  They 
indicate  a  wtodtog  down  of  the  war. 

Perhaps  what  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka is  suggesttog— and  I  am  not  certato 
what  the  Senator  from  Alaska  is  sug- 
sesUng— is  that  by  inference  we  should 
substitute  men  for  dollars. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  Is  not 
gotog  to  sue  the  Cambodian  Govenunent 
for  the  return  of  the  H08  million,  and  I 
am  plea.sed  to  spend  the  $155  million  II 
it  means  that  we  can  keep  the  Vietnami- 
zatlon program  on  schedule. 

Hopefully  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
would  support  the  President  to  his  ef- 
forts to  wind  down  the  war  In  South- 
east Asia,  a  war  that  President  Nixon 
Inherited,  to  end  a  war  which  has  dragged 
on  too  long.  As  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
pototed  out  earlier,  we  Just  do  not  walk 
away  from  Southeast  Asia.  There  Is  no 
easy  way  out  of  Vietnam. 
I  concur  to  those  statements. 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  an  effort  to 
strike  out  anythtag  In  the  bill.  However. 
to  be  consistent,  if  the  Senator  from 
Alaska's  suggestion  is  that  we  cannot  aid 
the  CamlKxllan  Government  Indirectly 
through  doUar  grants  so  that  they  can 
protect  themselves,  then  perhaps  we 
should  delete  any  restricUons  contatoed 
in  H.R.  19911  to  make  sure  that  we  can 
protect  the  American  forces  and  com- 
plete our  withdrawal. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
object  to  giving  them  something  with 
which  to  siipport  themselves. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  relish  the 
idea  of  giving  them  ammunition  with 
which  to  butcher  themselves.  If  they 
want  to  do  that,  that  Is  their  bustoess. 
If  we  want  to  give  them  the  arms  with 
which  to  butcher  themselves  under  the 
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guise  that  we  have  to  do  so  to  order  to 
protect  ourselves  to  South  Vietnam,  then 
we  part  company.  Then  we  get  toto  the 
argument  of  Vietnamizatlon.  That  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  that  we  are  for  ending 
the  war. 

I  felt  that  way  until  the  President 
moved  toto  Cambodia.  Then  I  came  to 
a  rude  awakentog.  It  dawned  on  me  that 
we  are  not  going  to  end  the  war  to  Viet- 
nam. We  are  not  going  to  walk  away 
from  It.  We  are  going  to  restructure 
it  based  upon  a  truth  that  became  ap- 
parent to  all  pollcymnkers.  that  we  can- 
not get  out  to  a  year.  This  will  be  a  10- 
year  deal.  It  will  not  be  until  we  kill 
them  off  and  wipe  them  out  to  North 
Vietnam  and  then  walk  out  with  nothing 
left  in  Vietnam.  That  could  be  done  this 
afternoon  with  a  couple  of  atomic  bombs 
or  with  H-bombs. 

We  have  310,000  troops  in  Europe.  The 
reason  that  we  have  them  there  is  that 
we  want  to  defend  Europe.  We  have  a 
commitment  there.  We  probably  have. 
I  do  not  want  to  discuss  that. 

The  suggestion  for  Vietnam  is  that  we 
level  off  at  about  300.000.  That  will  prob- 
ably be  the  right  mix  to  keep  the  war  go- 
ing for  a  long  time. 

The  point  was  made  earlier  that  the 
public's  enthusiasm  has  been  defused  be- 
cause we  have  withdrawn  our  troops  to  a 
certain  level.  I  predict  that  the  pubhc's 
level  of  enthusiasm  will  be  rektodled 
when  we  reach  a  total  comprehension  of 
what  Is  going  on. 

Let  me  quote  what  is  gotog  on. 

Mr,  DOLE,  From  what? 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Let  me  quote  from  our 
Secretary  of  State  in  a  hearing  on  De- 
cember 10.  1910.  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  I  refer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  tlie  United  States  of 
America  in  talktog  about  our  tovolve- 
ment  to  Southeast  Asia,  or  more  partic- 
ularly Vietnam. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  identify  when  the 
statement  was  made  and  imder  what 
circumstances? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
readtog  from  the  U.S.  Senate  report  of 
proceedings  "three "  of  "five"  of  a  hear- 
ing held  before  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  on  S.  4542,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Mr,  DOLE,  The  statement  was  made 
recently, 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  was  made  before  the  committee.  That 
U  the  potot.  The  statement  was  made 
recently,  not  5  years  ago  and  not  during 
the  Second  World  War. 

Secretary  Rogers  said: 

At  tbe  preeent  time  we  tuve  a  vital  In- 
terest in  Southe.ut  Asia  becaUM  ve  bave 
been  Involved  In  a  war  tbat  we  have  not  been 
able  to  get  out  of.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  figure  out  cither  how  to  win  It  or  how  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  It. 

If  that  Is  not  an  admission  of  being 
nowhere.  I  do  not  know  what  it  Is. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Was  that  the  full  extent 
of  his  testimony? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  cares.  I  could  read  all  of  the 
testimony. 

Mr.  DOLK  It  might  be  well  to  put 
IttotheRccoKo. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  could  put  It  all  to  the 

RECOIU). 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  would  be  too  expen- 
sive. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  He  goes  on.  Probably  he 
said  a  lot  of  other  thtogs.  But  this  Is 
what  brought  itself  forcefully  to  my  at- 
tention, I  think  It  is  very  significant.  He 
says  we  are  there  because  we  are  there 
and  no  one  knows  how  to  get  out. 

Let  me  add  something  further  to  this 
regard,  I  went  to  a  policy  briefing  at  the 
State  Department  last  week.  It  was  im- 
bellevable.  Actually  I  thought  I  was  to 
the  Pentagon  and  not  to  tbe  State  De- 
partment, because  we  were  playing  sol- 
diers. 

The  potot  made  was  that  we  have  to 
increase  our  commitments  to  order  to 
decrease  our  commitments. 

That  is  unbelievable.  That  Is  the  way 
that  Hitler  ran  Germany. 

They  are  making  bold  statements  and 
using  words  that  are  totally  unrelated  to 
the  actual  facts. 

The  facts  are  that  since  last  year  we 
went  from  nothing  up  to  $256  million, 
and  we  now  have  the  $155  million  that 
the  Senate  proposes  to  assent  to  today. 
I  hope  that  it  does  not.  We  have  gone  to 
one  year  from  nothtog  to  $265  million. 

It  is  a  war.  It  is  not  aid  to  BoUvia  or  to 
Brazil.  It  is  pouring  money  right  toto  a 
hot  war. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr,  President,  it  is  a  war 
with  whom?  It  is  a  war  with  40.000  North 
Vietnamese  and  10.000  Vielcong.  II  the 
60.000  were  not  tied  down  to  Cambodia, 
they  might  be  to  South  Vietnam  kllltog 
Americans. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE,  So  the  Senator  Is  saying 
that  we  should  let  them  kill  and  wound 
Americans, 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  No,  I  say  we  should  bring 
the  Americans  home  and  then  they  will 
not  be  killed.  We  should  stop  putttog 
them  to  a  position  of  being  prisoners. 
We  should  stop  putttog  them  to  a  position 
of  betog  killed.  Then  they  will  not  be 
killed  Why  deal  with  rhetoric  when  deci- 
sion is  called  for? 

Mr,  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
share  the  view  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Let  the  record  be  clear  that  stoce  the 
Cambodian  tocurslon  our  casualties  have 
dropped,  so  we  have  had  many  hundred 
fewer  American  deaths  and  many  hun- 
dred and  many  thousand  fewer  Ameri- 
can casualties  because  of  Cambodia.  The 
sanctuaries  were  cleared  out. 

I  cannot  believe  the  Senator  is  serious 
to  suggesting  that  we  leave  the  Loo  Nol 
government  helpless,  that  we  turn  loose 
the  50,000  Communists. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Who  is  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
ernment that  we  cannot  leave  them  help- 
less? Who  are  they? 

Mr.  DOLE,  I  am  emphasizing  the  50,- 
000  Communists  betog  tied  down  by  the 
Lon  Nol  government. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  the  Senator's  logic 
Is  generalship  We  are  talktog  about 
moving  soldiers  here  and  there,  and  we 
are  gotog  to  put  so  many  soldiers  to  to 
tie  up  so  many  of  the  enemy  over  here 
in  order  to  kill  less  over  there.  Is  that  the 
Senator's  argument? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
should  listen  more  closely. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  talking  about  extricaUng  our  Nation 
from  South  Vietnam.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  is  discussing  tbe  Vietnamizatlon 
program  initiated  by  President  Nixon 
less  than  2  years  ago.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  with  all  respect, 
tbat  President  Nixon  did  not  start  the 
war  in  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  never  said  he  did.  That 
is  not  a  pomt  to  the  argument. 

Mr,  DOLE,  I  did  not  say  he  did.  The 
Senator  read  a  statement  about  our  be- 
ing to  South  Vietnam,  I  say  that  our 
presence  there  Is  not  because  of  anythtog 
said  by  Secretary  Rogers,  or  anything 
done  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  or 
done  by  President  Nixon. 

Every  Senator  wants  to  extricate 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam. 
How  do  we  do  that?  I  beUeve  we  can 
expedite  it  and  keep  the  Vietnamizatlon 
program  on  schedule  by  gotog  to  the  aid 
of  Cambodia,  I  suggest  we  keep  the  Viet- 
namization  program  on  schedule,  and  to 
the  totcrest  of  that  schedule  that  the 
Senate  should  act  afarmatlvely  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Rtilations  and  defeat  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

In  the  alternative,  if  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  wants  to  be  consistent,  to  addi- 
tion to  striking  out  the  words  he  sug- 
gests to  his  amendment,  he  should  strike 
out  the  restrictions  to  other  parts  of 
tlie  bill  pertatolng  to  military  troops  and 
advisers. 

But  in  any  event,  as  I  understand  it. 
under  tills  proposal  our  Government  still 
has  the  right  to  provide  mercenaries  to 
Cambodia  and  the  right  to  conduct  air 
combat  operations  over  Cambodia  and  to 
put  live  artlllei-y  shells  toto  Cambodia 
and  perhaps  the  necessary  military  acts, 
Mr,  GRAVEL.  That  Is  something  I 
had  not  thought  of.  It  Is  interesttog  to 
me  that  someone  like  the  Senator,  who 
is  close  to  the  administration,  would 
talk  about  mercenaries.  Can  I  conclude 
that  if  we  pass  the  $155  million  the  ad- 
ministration is  going  to  hire  mercen- 
aries ;  or  maybe  they  are  gotog  to  bring 
the  South  Korean  division  from  South 
Vietnam  and  move  It  toto  Cambodia. 
Could  that  be  done? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  could  be  done  whether 
the  Senator's  amendment  prevails  or 
not.  I  would  rather  have  mercenaries 
fighting  to  Cambodia  than  Americans. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why  have  anyone 
fighting?  What  Is  the  purpose  of  it? 
Why  should  there  be  the  kUllng?  Why 
should  we  tie  for  butchery  for  the  sake 
of  butchery? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  uses  the  word 
"butchery"  as  if  It  were  some  game  be- 
ing played  to  Cambodia,  as  if  all  the  peo- 
ple   In    Cambodia    shared    the    same 

ideology.     

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Lon  Nol  supposedly  has 
the  same  ideology  as  the  Senator  and  L 
He  took  power  through  a  coup  that 
claimed  to  have  the  same  ideology  as 
the  Senator  and  I, 

Mr,  DOLE,  There  are  about  50.000 
North  Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  Com- 
munists in  Cambodia, 

Mr,  GRAVEL,  How  many  Commu- 
nists are  to  Chile?  Why  not  move  toto 
Chile?  That  Is  a  country  where  a  Com- 
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munist  was  elected.  Why  not  use  the 
same  logic?  Let  us  send  In  troops  and 
clem  it  out.  .     ,  _,     . 

The  basis  of  the  Senator's  logic  Is 
that  we  are  involved  In  Southeast  Asta 
to  fight  Communists.  If  it  is  worth  It 
there,  why  not  do  It  here?  Why  is  the 
Senator  not  for  it  here?  ,     .     .»,  , 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  was  not  my  logic  that 
got  us  involved  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why  not  use  that  logic 
lo  get  us  out? 

Mr  DOLE.  We  are  getting  out  under 
the  leadership  of  President  NUon;  we 
got  into  our  Involvement  there  under 
the  ftdminlstraUons  of  Presidents  Ken- 
nedy and  Johnson. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why  does  the  Senator 
Insist  on  giving  it  a  partisan  definition? 
I  would  be  standing  here  debating  the 
Senator  if  he  were  a  Democrat  and  I 
were  a  RepubUcan.  I  disagree  with  the 
poUcies  of  the  prior  administration  and 
the  administration  before  that.  ^ 

I  am  making  the  simple  point  tha^ 
if  we  are  there  because  we  are  fighting 
commumsm.  why  do  we  not  Oght  it  in 
this  hemisphere?  Why  go  to  the  other 
end  of  the  world  to  do  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
introduce  a  resolution  to  fight  commu- 
nism everywhere  In  the  world  he  can  do 
so  and  we  can  bring  it  to  a  vote. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  am  moving  to  strike 
this  language  so  we  do  not  go  with  the 
policies  of  involvement  in  Cambodia. 

Mr  DOLE.  What  about  our  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam?  Is  that  second- 
ary to  the  Senator's  purpose? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  No,  primary.  II  I 
thought  it  had  ■  chance  of  passage,  so 
that  our  troops  might  be  pulled  out  late 
this  afternoon.  I  would  do  it.  But  I  do 
not  think  the  American  public— the  only 
thing  is  the  courage  to  do  it— has  the 
courage  to  say  we  are  wrong,  let  us 
march  right  out.  A  schedule  of  Vietnam- 
ization  or  deescalation  is  not  needed;  it 
could  be  done  in  months.  We  are  toying 
with  a  time  Irame  and  the  time  frame 
13  the  desire  to  win.  We  are  going  to  say 
we  are  going  to  keep  deescalatlng  until 
we  are  sure  at  some  level  we  can  sus- 
tain the  govenunent  In  power.  If  that 
is  the  mix  of  our  troops,  blood,  and 
money  with  South  Vietnamse  ttoops. 
blood  and  money,  and  a  little  bit  of 
Cambodian  stuff  added  In,  and  some 
Laotian,  we  have  a  good  mix  to  last  10 
or  15  years,  and  we  will  continue  to  per- 
petuate the  ideology  of  fear  of  commu- 
nism, which  Is  no  more  than  another 
competitive  economic  system. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  1  have  great 
respect  for  the  American  pubUc  and  be- 
lieve that  if  the  Senator  should  introduce 
such  a  resolution  this  afternoon  he  would 
hear  from  the  American  pubUc.  As  far  as 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  understands 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator,  and  as 
far  as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  under- 
stands the  statements  made  by  President 
NLxon  and  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  purpose  of  the  committee's  provision 
is  to  bring  about  some  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibility to  their  armed  forces.  The 
achievement  of  this  purpose  Is  what  we 
hope  for  and  it  will  come  sooner  than  we 
expect,   but   I    have    great   interest   In 


.\merican3  who  remain  in  Vletiuun  and 
in  their  orderly  and  sale  withdrawal. 

What  does  the  Senator  believe  is  go- 
ing to  happen  to  prisoners  of  wai  If  we 
pull  our  troops  out  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  not  conununi- 
cated  with  anyone  from  the  North  Viet- 
nam Government.  . ,  ,.  , 

But  I  do  believe — and  T  would  bet  my 
Senate  career— that  if  we  announce  we 
are  going  to  leave  South  Vietnam  In  30 
days   all  of  our  prisoners  in  North  Viet- 
nam'would  be  repatriated  and  given  a 
first -class    Ucket    back    to    the    United 
States.  I  am  sure  of  that:  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind. 
Mr  DOLE.  I  do  not  share  that  view. 
Mr  GRAVEL.  What  view  does  the  Sen- 
ator shore?  Does  the  Senator  think  they 
like  to  capture  and  mutilate  people  be- 
cause that  is  theh  nature?  Is  that  what 
the  Senator  thinks? 
Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why  do  they  capture 
Americans?  Why?  Because  we  are  in 
combat. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  true.  We  have  been 
in  combat. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  if  there  is  no  combat 
they  will  not  capture  anyone. 
Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  was  distressed — and  I 
have  not  heard  a  public  fliRure  express  It. 
and  I  will  be  the  first  to  mention  It  to- 
day  over  the  crescendo  this  administra- 
tion created  over  our  concern  lor  prison- 
ers of  war.  because  I  think  any  human 
being  has   concern   for   anybody  else's 
confinement  and  brutaUzatlon.  But  it  Is 
port  of  the  big  rhetoric. 
Mr.  DOLE.  What  is? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  You  pick  on  the  pitiful 
little  things  to  take  people's  minds  off  of 
the  broad,  visible  logic.  The  problem  is 
not  that  we  have  Americans  who  have 
been  captured. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  the  problem  tor  the 
wives  and  mothers. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Dam  right  it  is.  and  who 
put  them  there?  The  poUcies  enacted  by 
this  country,  and  all  I  am  asking  is  that 
the  policymakers  change  their  minds  and 
say  the  policies  are  wrong. 

So  those  who  wring  their  hands,  pontif- 
icating how  terrible  it  is  to  have  boys  In 
these  camps  held  prisoner  better  pontifi- 
cate over  the  fact  that  we  should  not  be 
there. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wish  the  Senator  had  been 

here  in  1963  when  combat  troops  were 

first  sent  to  Vietnam.  He  could  have  made 

that  statement  at  that  time. 

But  let  the  Senator  from  Kansas  also 

point  out 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  was  not  In  the  Senate, 
but  I  was  in  a  visible  public  ofBce.  I  held 
pubUc  office  at  the  State  level.  I  pubUcly 
announced  my  position.  I  thought  it  was 
idiocy  at  that  time.  I  said  It  was  idiocy 
at  that  Ume. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
would  also  take  Isstie  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  that 
we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  commu- 
nism; it  is  lust  another  Ideology;  do  not 
worry  about  Communist  Russia. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Do  not  put  words  in  my 
mouth  that  I  did  not  say.  I  said  it  was 
another  compeUtlve  system  There  are 
degrees  of  Immaturity  In  our  society  and 


,<^rees  of  irresponslbllltj-.  And  looking 
aThistory.  I  find  some  measure  of  irre- 
sponsibility and  immaturity  in  the  Asiatic 
society,  in  the  European  society,  and  in 
the  Euro-Asian  society.  So  If  one  vanta 
to  find  lounaturily.  I  think  he  can  find 
It  to  some  degree  wherever  he  looks  for 
It  If  we  focus  it  on  this  century,  commu- 
nism Is  the  bette  notr  for  some  people.  I 
do  not  get  hung  up  In  that  regard.  I 
think  we  can  develop  a  defense  posture 
while  waiting  for  man  to  reach  the  stage 
of  maturity.  Our  defense  posture  does 
not  In  my  mind,  depend  one  iota  upon 
the  butchery  that  takes  place  in  South 
Vietnam— that  we  pay  for  and  the  Com- 
munists pay  for. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
Senator  that  there  are  at  least  two  sides 
to  the  quesUon.  In  this  case  there  hap- 
pen to  be  many  sides 

Mr  GRAVEL.  What  does  one  say  to 
two  boys  who  are  fighting?  You  say. 
•Johnnj-.  wont  you  be  a  UtUe  more 
mature  and  stop  fighting?"  You  appeal  to 
the  maturity  of  one  of  the  combatants  to 
stop  It.  That  Is  aU  we  are  reaUy  appeal- 
ing for.  We  hold  ourselves  superior,  as 
the  super  power,  more  mature,  wealthier, 
much  more  sophisUcated.  we  think,  So 
I  should  think  It  would  be  easy  for  us 
to  say  the  intelligent  thing  for  us  to  do 
is  get  out  of  there;  Just  waU  away.  That 
ii  the  mature  thing  to  do. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator,  if  he  has  an 
additional  quesUon.  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor.  Then  I  have  some 
other  things  to  elaborate. 

Mr  DOLE.  I  do  not  desire  to  belabor 
the  point,  but  since  the  Senator  is  going 
to  speak  In  any  event.  I  will  ask  some 
qvKstions  of  him.  Does  the  Senator  be- 
lieve we  should  have  any  restriction  if 
we  strike  out  the  money,  or  should  we 
remove  the  restriction  In  section  6? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  basically  a  civil 
person.  I  would  Uke  basically  a  simple 
thing— that  is.  to  stop  the  money.  Then 
I  would  sit  back,  be  happy  with  that, 
and  wait  for  another  opportunity  to  im- 
prove the  situation,  because  I  think  the 
situation  can  be  improved  greatly.  Tills 
is  a  simple  amendment.  I  would  be  satis- 
fied today  to  have  a  vole  for  It.  so  this 
body  would  not  go  on  record  as  saying, 
Mr.  President  Nixon,  we  think  your  acts 
in  Cambodlfl  were  justified  and  we  are 
going  to  pay  the  tab."  Not  only  would  we 
encourage  the  President  in  doing  that, 
but  we  would  pay  the  additional  tab 
for  further  Involvement  in  Cambodia, 
which  In  my  mind  Is  extending  our  role 
in  Cambodia  without  cause. 

Mr  DOI^.  The  Senator  has  no  objec- 
tion to  air  combat  missions  over  Cam- 
bodia? ,  ^  . , 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  I  do.  I  have  objec- 
tion to  our  presence  there  in  a  military 
fashion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Where? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  Southeast  Asta. 
Mr.  DOLE.  What  about  the  Middle 
East? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  discass  the  Middle  East  problem  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  have  enough  to  discuss 
on  the  Southeast  Asia  question. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  be  happy  to 
launch  Into  that  area  of  the  world.  It  is 
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an  mterestlng  one.  I  would  be  happy  If  we 
could  discuss  the  problems  in  Europe. 
I  will  answer  the  questions.  If  the  .Sen- 
ator wants  to  guide  the  questions  into 
the  Middle  East.  I  will  follow  him. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  also  objects 
to  air  operations  over  Caml>odia? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  it  Is  involvement. 
I  think  It  is  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  protecting  American 
forces. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  come  back  to  the 
argument  of  protecting  American  forces. 
It  is  simple.  Take  the  forces  out  and  we 
do  not  have  any  problem.  It  is  simple. 
Do  not  get  Into  Cambodia.  Do  not  get 
involved.  Then  we  do  not  get  Into 
anything. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  debated  earlier  this 
year  the  end-the-war  amendment,  which 
I  designated  the  lose-the-peace  amend- 
ment  

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  said  we  debated  earlier 
the  end-the-war  amendment,  which  I 
designated  the  lose-the-peace  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  is  the  Senator's 
deflnlUon  of  peace  in  Southeast  Asia? 

Mr.  DOLE.  During  the  course  of  that 
debate,  proposals  were  made  for  a 
termination  date.  We  learned  then  that 
even  the  Senators  who  wanted  to  end  the 
war  could  not  agree  on  a  fixed  date.  The 
point  I  nm  making,  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  said  earlier.  Is  that  we  catmot  take 
away  the  right  of  the  President  to  fix 
that  date.  He  must  have  that  flexibility. 
I  would  say  to  the  Senator,  as  far  as  any 
fixed  date  is  concerned 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  not  arguing  for 
any  fixed  date. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  said,  get  them 
out  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  1  had  my  druthers,  if 
I  were  a  genie.  I  would  wave  my  wand 
and  get  them  out  of  there  right  away. 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  Is  the  Senator's 
realistic  proposal? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  From  a  logistical  point 
of  view,  we  would  start  pulling  them  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  not  what  we  are 
doing? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  are  doing  It  much 
too  slowly.  We  are  proceeding  on  a  logic 
that  rests  on  VIetnamizatlon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Now  the  Senator  comes 
around  full  circle.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  agrees  with  the  VIetnamizatlon 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  agree  with  It. 
Why  stretch  the  Senator's  words  to  say 
I  do?  What  point  is  the  Senator  making? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Not  even  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  My  point  is  very 
simple.  I  disagree  «1th  the  VIetnamiza- 
tlon program.  We  should  get  out.  When 
statements  are  made  that  our  boys  are 
being  killed  and  our  boys  are  being 
maimed  and  our  boys  are  being  captured 
and  held  captive,  that  logic  does  not  di- 
rect itself  to  tl.e  problem.  That  is  an 
emotional  outburst.  That  has  no  logic  at 
all.  The  logic  Is  that  If  we  take  the  boys 
out,  they  will  not  be  killed  or  maimed  or 
become  prisoners.  It  is  that  simple. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  Is  not  that  simple. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  says  we 
have  to  be  there  for  a  reason.  Everything 
is  emphasized  along  that  line.  Follow 


that  same  theory  for  over  a  year.  First 
of  all,  I  have  never  heard  a  timetable 
from  this  administration  as  to  when  our 
troops  are  going  to  get  out.  All  I  have 
heard  is  that  the  mix  seems  to  be  about 
300.000  troops,  about  the  same  number 
we  have  had  in  Europe.  We  have  45  or  60 
thousand  In  Korea.  That  is  a  17-yesr 
mix.  Maybe  next  year  it  will  be  370.000 
troops.  But  our  tax  dollars  pay  for  It 
under  some  mythology  that  this  adds 
to  our  security.  I  say  It  does  not  add  to 
our  security. 

Let  me  juxtapose  these  questions: 

What  would  happen  if  Cambodia  fell 
tomorrow?  It  may  well  tall,  for  that  mat- 
ter. Obviously,  it  would  become  commu- 
nistic. We  would  have  some  gnashing  of 
teeth,  but  life  would  go  on.  We  would 
have  our  trafBc  jams  and  everything 
else.  Life  would  go  on.  Basically,  that 
would  increase  the  casualties  of  Amer- 
icans in  South  Vietnam.  That  would  be 
the  difference,  except  the  American  peo- 
ple are  going  to  get  up  and  say,  "We  do 
not  M'ant  Americans  getting  killed  at  that 
rate  "  We  have  to  deescalale.  That  means 
an  increase  of  the  VIetnamizatlon  pro- 
gram, as  the  Senator  sees  It.  That  would 
be  counter  to  the  administration's  point 
of  view.  That  would  show  quite  adequate- 
ly that  Vletnamization  means  nothing.  It 
does  nothing  because  nothing  is  done  ex- 
cept what  the  enemy  pemiits  to  be  done 
in  that  way.  If  we  still  think  It  does, 
when  the  enemy  does  not  permit  it.  we 
raise  the  activity  on  the  north  and  we 
raise  the  level  of  the  war.  Then  are  we 
stUl  going  to  keep  on  withdrawing 
troops? 

That  is  a  good  question.  I  think  this 
administration  would  not,  because  that 
would  mean,  in  their  psychology.  Im- 
mediate defeat:  Just  a.s.  if  we  put  this 
money  into  Cambodfa.  it  does  not  mean 
it  Is  a  one-shot  deal.  It  means  we  are 
going  to  put  more  money  In.  and  that  if 
there  is  a  danger  ttiat  Cambodia  will  be 
overrun  6  months  from  now.  we  will  have 
to  escalate  to  the  next  higher  step,  and 
they  wUl  devise  some  way  of  getting 
American  troops  in  there.  Or  they  will 
go  the  mercenary  route  imtil  they  butch- 
er enough  of  those  people.  But  the  point 
I  am  making 

Mr.  DOLE.  Who  is  going  to  butcher 
them? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  All  right.  We  have  hired 
mercenaries,  and  we  are  about  to  lose 
Lon  Nol.  The  reason  we  are  putting  this 
money  up  is  because  we  are  about  to 
lose  Lon  Nol.  So  what  happens  next  year? 
We  put  more  money  up.  But  supposing 
the  money  Is  not  enough,  what  do  we  do 
then?  What  would  we  do  if  we  had  an- 
other Tet  offensive?  What  do  we  do  to 
keep  the  status  quo  until  a  sufBcient  pe- 
riod of  time  elapses  so  that  we  can  then 
turn  the  rheostat  back  down? 

Mr.  DOLE.  What  would  the  Senator 
do? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  no.  I  am  outlining  a 
set  of  facts  here.  We  have  seen  that  im- 
tU  now.  the  administration  has  been  able 
to  escalate  to  a  proper  level  of  mix.  We 
have  not  arrived  at  that  level  of  mix,  and 
we  will  not  know  what  that  mix  is  ex- 
cept after  the  fact,  after  a  long  period 
of  time  has  elapsed  and  we  look  back 
and  sa>'  we  were  able  to  hold  the  bastion 


of  South  Vietnam  with  200,000  troops,  or 
150,000  troops,  for  10  years. 

Tills,  to  my  mind,  is  wrjng.  and  adds 
nothing  to  our  security.  3upp.?sing  Soutli 
Vietnam  fell,  and  became  totally  Com- 
munist tomorrow,  and  then  Cambodia 
fell  and  became  totally  Communist; 
would  that  appreciably  change  the  life 
of  my  colleague  from  Kansas?  Would 
that  change  his  life? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  might  not  change  mine, 
but  it  might  cliange  ray  daughter's  or 
those  of  her  children.  Biit  In  any 
event 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  the  election  in 
Chile  change  the  Senator's  life?  The  re- 
cent election  In  Chile,  will  that  change 
his  life? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  have  not  made  a  Judg- 
ment on  Chile  yet. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Well,  really.  Is  It  that 
complex?  It  Is  a  Communist  country 
now,  with  Communist  leadership.  Is  that 
going  to  change  the  Senator's  Ufe? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  want  to  Interrupt 
the  Senator's 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  answered  truth- 
fully the  Senator's  questions.  Cjin  he  an- 
swer mine  truthfully?  Is  that  going  to 
change  the  Senator's  life? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  cannot  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's question  at  alL 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  must  be  a 
basic  recognition  that  we  are  withdraw- 
ing troops  from  South  Vietnam.  It  may 
not  be  on  the  same  schedule  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  like,  or  on  the  sched- 
ule the  Senator  from  Alaska  would  Uke 
or  some  other  Senator  might  like,  but 
we  have  reduced  the  troop  level  by 
Sno.OOO. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
not  so.  Why  would  the  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  Dnlted  States  of  America  say  he 
does  not  know  how  to  get  out  of  South- 
east Asia.  If  that  Is  what  we  are  doing? 
The  Senator  says  that  is  whet  we  are  do- 
ing; but  why  would  the  person  who  Is  the 
spokesman  for  our  policy  say  he  does 
not  know? 

I  can  hold  views,  as  tlie  Senator  can, 
as  a  Member  of  this  body;  but  our  views 
may  represent  totally  wishful  thinking. 
unrelated  to  the  poUcv  of  the  adminis- 
tration. The  Senator  is  making  a  state- 
ment that  this  Is  going  to  bappai.  I  say 
It  Is  not  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  made  a 
statement  of  what  has  happened  and 
did  not  comment  on  what  may  be  forth- 
coming. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  the  Senator  has 
not  addressed  himself  to  my  mix  theory. 
If  we  want  to  discuss  this  subject.  I  think 
the  point  Ls  that  we  are  not  going  to  go 
any  lower,  because  if  It  U  intended  thst 
we  withdraw  all  our  troops  over  there, 
why  not  do  It  all  now?  Why  go  through 
the  cost  of  delaying  it?  Be"ause  when  we 
come  to  the  realization  that  we  should 
not  1)6  there.  It  will  not  make  any  differ- 
ence I  think  Walter  Llppmenn  ad- 
dressed himself  to  that  point  beautifully 
hi  his  article  In  Newswedt.  Has  the  Sen- 
ator had  a  chance  to  read  it? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  have  been  very  busy. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  commend  It  to 
the  Senator's  attention? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 
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Mr  GRAVEL.  I  will  put  It  In  the  Rrc- 
osD.  and  the  Senator  can  read  It  tomor- 
row, unless  he  would  like  to  read  it  this 
afternoon.  .      ^  ,, 

Mr.  DOLE.  No:  I  shaU  be  busy  aU 
afternoon. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Ma.vbe  1  will  read  it  thl.'i 
afternoon.  . 

Mr.  IXJLE.  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
read  It  this  afternoon  sometime.  But. 
finally  we  have  to  recognize,  to  make  a 
judgment  in  tJie  Senate  either  pro  or 
con  that  It  i.';  in  our  best  interest*— not 
the  interests  of  Cambodia,  but  our  best 
interests— to  provide  the  money.  If  we 
make  a  judgment  Uiat  it  is  not.  well,  we 
have  made  that  Judgment.  But  to  raise 
all  the  hypothetical  questions,  to  sug- 
gest that  there  is  no  real  threat  from 
communism,  to  suggest  that  nothing 
would  change  if  everything  goes  Com- 
munist in  Southeast  Asia,  to  suggest  ttiat 
President  Nixon  has  been  unsuccessful 
vith  Vietnamlzatlon. 

Mr   GRAVEL.  I  did  not  say  that. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  say  these  are  not  facts. 
The  facts  are  otherwise,  as  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  understands  the 

facts.  „    w  J 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Here  is  a  fact:  We  had 
10  percent  of  the  area  in  Cambodia  con- 
troled  by  Conununlsts  before  we  went  m. 
We  went  in.  we  have  come  out,  and  now 
It  Is  50  percent  Communist  controlled. 
What  does  that  fact  mean  to  the 
Senator? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Control  of  what? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Of  area.  What  do  we 
fight  for  in  this  world,  It  not  the  ground 
we  siand  on? 

Mr  DOLE  Am  I  to  understand  on 
that  ground,  then,  the  Senator  would  not 
want  to  fight  in  Camlxxlla? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  That  Is  right.  But  I 
would  fight  to  the  death  for  the  ground 
we  have  in  Alaska  and  for  the  groimd 
we  have  here  In  Washington,  DC.  The 
problem  Is.  we  get  confused  is  to  where 
the  Senator  wants  to  die  and  where  I 
want  to  die. 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  want  to  die  at  aU. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  I  do  not  th'nk  there 
Is  anv  reason  for  our  boys  to  die  ovjr 
there'  I  asked  the  qur^stlon  earlier,  if 
Vietna.Ti  went  Communist  and  Cpmbodla 
went  Communist,  how  would  it  aHect  the 
Senator?  How  would  it  aHect  his  chil- 
dren? He  said  it  would  affect  them.  I  ast 
the  Senator  to  tell  nie  how. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
Is  not  a  prophet,  and  I  really  do  not 
know  I  cannot  answer  that  question, 
how  it  mlsht  affect  me  or  how  It  might 
affect  my  children. 

Mr  GRA\'EL  Well,  does  the  Senator 
want  people  to  die  for  things  we  do  not 
know  about?  That  is  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about.  What  we  are  talking  about  is 
$155  million  for  bullets  to  go  through 
people's  bodies.  And  the  Senator  says  ws 
do  not  know.  SecreUry  Rogers  said  he 
did  not  know.  All  he  knew  Is  that  we  are 
there,  and  that  is  it.  We  are  there  and 
we  are  nowhere.  We  do  not  know  how  to 
stay  in  properly,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  to  get  out.  We  are  Just  nowhere. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  to  quote  one 
sentence  out  of  what  was  probably  a 
rather  lengthy  period  of  testimony  Is  not 
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being  quite  fair  to  Secretary  Rogers.  Yea. 
we  are  there:  that  is  a  fact.  We  are 
getting  out  of  there,  and  that  is  a  fact. 
All  this  "mix"  theory  is  a  new  theory  to 
me;  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the 
mix  theory.  . 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Let  us  discuss  it,  then 
If  it  is  t.  new  theory.  I  think  It  Is  a  good 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  suppose  I  can  discuss 
things  I  know  nothing  a»»ut:  .so  let  us 
proceed  on  the  ■mix  theory." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  theory  I  have  Is 
that  the  reason  we  have  a  time  element 
In  our  withdrawal— and  It  U  an  extended 
period  of  time,  and  we  keep  the  time 
unluiown — ^Is  because  we  do  not  know 
at  what  point  South  Vietnam's  Govern- 
ment wUl  be  unable  to  sustain  Itself 
without  our  troops  being  there. 

It  that  does  not  happen  for  10  years, 
that  means  we  may  be  in  South  Vietnam 
or  Southeast  Asia,  for  that  matter,  to  the 
tune  of  300.000  troops  over  the  next  10 
years. 

We  have  done  that  in  Europe:  we  hi>v 
done  it  In  Korea:  we  have  done  it  all 
over  So  why  should  we  not  do  it  there? 
That  is  what  I  sav  is  going  to  happen. 
We  have  not  learned  anything  with  the 
pcs-sBge  of  time.  We  are  goinu  to  move 
into  another  mix.  which  President  NLxor 
Is  going  to  face,  because  until  he  finds 
the  point  at  which  the  present  regime 
can  .sustain  itself,  we  will  keep  our  troops 
there  and  go  on  with  this  war  for  another 
10  years  at  the  proper  mix.  We  will  ?o 
on  until  all  the  people  in  North  Vietnam 
are  eliminated,  and  when  they  are  all 
eliminated,  we  will  say  we  have  peace 
on  earth,  and  we  will  bring  our  troops 
home,  and  salve  ourselves  as  heroes,  that 
we  have  done  something  worthwhile. 

All  I  am  saying  Is.  if  we  want  to  do 
this  intelligently  and  efficiently,  we 
should  obliterate  North  Vietnam  right 
now.  pull  our  troops  out,  and  be  done 
with  It. 

The  reason  we  caimot  do  that  Is  be- 
cause that  brings  into  visibility  the  total 
moral  decision  that  must  be  made.  We 
do  not  have  the  guts  and  morality  to 
make  that  decision,  because  it  Is  patently 
wrong.  But  we  have  the  morality  and  we 
have  the  sophistication  of  bemg  able  to 
make  the  decision  over  a  long  period  of 
time  and  keep  the  visibility  low,  so  that 
to  bleed  North  Vietnam  and  butcher 
those  people  for  10  years  Is  not  as  bad  iii 
our  minds,  as  if  we  dropped  a  couple  of 
H-bombs  this  afternoon  and  obliterated 
them  right  now. 

That  is  the  fallacy  of  it  all.  That  U 
the  total  fallacy.  When  you  kill,  you  klU; 
it  makes  no  difference  when  and  how  you 
do  It. 

We  do  not  have  to  do  It.  Our  security 
does  not  depend  on  it.  I  ask  the  Senator 
the  question,  as  a  knowledgeable  person 
In  this  coimtry,  how  will  It  change  his 
life  today,  or  the  Uves  o£  his  chlldien  10 
years  from  now.  if  Vietnam  goes  Com- 
munist and  Cambodia  goes  Communist? 
How  wUl  it  change  their  lives?  Because 
the  answer  to  that  question  has  got  to  be 
the  reason  why  we  make  the  decision  for 
those  funds.  And  if  it  does  not  affect  the 
Senator's  children  10  years  from  now,  we 
have  no  reason  killing  people  today. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  am  not  killing  anyone 
today. 


Mr  GRAVEL.  Yes:  the  Senator  is. 
and  I  am,  loo.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves 
that  we  can  stand  here  and  absolve  our- 
selves of  the  bullets  that  fly.  when  we 
pay  for  them.  When  we  appropriate  the 
money,  we  are  as  much  killers  as  the 
others.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves  on  that. 
And  the  Senator  should  not  kid  himself 
on  that.  We  are  all  collectively  guilty  of 
what  happened  in  My  Lai. 

Mr.  IXJLE.  Tlie  Senator  has  some 
theories  that  the  Senator  from  Kan.sas 
does  not  understand. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  does  not 
imderstand  that  when  he  votes  today 
for  $155  million  that  the  money  is  gotag 
down  to  the  ndmlnlstration:  that  they 
are  going  to  go  to  a  factory  with  this 
money:  that  somebody  is  going  to  buy  a 
box  of  ammunition:  that  somebody  Is 
going  to  take  it  to  an  airplane,  put  It  on 
the  airplane,  that  the  airplane  is  going  to 
fly  to  Southeast  Asia,  over  Alaska,  and 
land  in  Southeast  Asia:  that  somebody 
will  take  the  box  of  ammunition  off  and 
put  it  on  a  table:  that  a  guy  Is  going  to 
come  by,  take  some  of  the  ammunition, 
put  It  In  his  pocket,  walk  over  here,  load 
his  gun.  and  shoot  another  human  being? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Is  that  a  question? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Well,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  hjis  heard  not  many  statements 
In  this  Chamber,  because  he  has  only 
been  in  this  Chamber  for  a  couple  of 
years  but  he  has  heard  statements  to 
the  effect  tliat  this  Chamber  reeks  with 
blood  and  has  heard  others  say  that  per- 
haps it  recks  with  .self -righteousness  but 
not  of  blood. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  sug- 
gest that,  as  he  imderstands  the  reason 
for  HR.  19911.  It  Is  to  take  that  action 
which  Is  In  the  best  interests  of  our 
coimtry.  in  the  interests  of  sai-lng  Amer- 
ican hves,  in  the  interests  of  proceeding 
with  the  Vletnamizatlon  program. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Here  we  come  back  to 
the  Vietoamization  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Let  me  respond,  since  the 
Senator  asked  a  question. 

We  can  talk  about  all  kinds  of  theo- 
ries on  the  Senate  floor.  We  can  ask  all 
kinds  of  unanswerable  questions  on  the 
Senate  floor.  We  can  speculate  about  any 
countr5'.  We  can  speculate  about  what 
might  be  happening  in  some  other  part 
of  the  world  next  week  or  next  year  or  10 
years  from  now.  But  we  must  address 
ourselves  to  the  present  in  South  Viet- 
nam. That  is  the  conflict  in  which  we 
are  engaged.  That  Is  the  conflict  from 
which  we  are  attempting  to  extricate  our- 
selves. 

The  only  question,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  understands.  Is.  How  do  we  do  It? 
How  do  we  do  it  effectively?  How  do  we 
do  it  expeditiously?  How  do  we  do  it  with 
the  least  loss  of  American  lives? 

The  Senator  from  Kamas  supports 
President  Nixon.  If  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  not  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  was  aware  of  it. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
supports  President  Nixon  because  he  Is 
extricating  us  from  South  Vietnam,  per- 
haps not  according  to  my  timetable,  not 
according  to  the  timetable  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska.  But  to  Imply  on  the  Senate 
floor  that  there  has  been  no  progress  In 
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Southeast  Asia  Is  Incorrect,  because  the 
troop  leTOl  has  been  reduced  by  many 
thousands. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  many  hours  I  did  not 
use  the  word  "progress." 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  been  critical.  He  said  Vletnamizatlon 
is  nothing  but  rhetoric. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  Is  right.  If  there  Is 
progress  m  changing  the  troop  level  from 
500.000  to  300.000.  I  will  say  that  Is 
progress. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Did  we  not  believe  it  was 
progress  in  the  prior  administration 
when  the  troop  level  was  escalated? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  back  to 
partUsanship. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  willing  to  concede 
that  they  were  wrons.  I  stated  publicly 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  I  will  state  it 
again. 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  Is  not  important:  1 
am  Just  stating  the  facts. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  the  Senator  said  It 
in  such  a  defensive  way  about  this  ad- 
ministration, as  though  it  is  their  war 
and  we  are  JiL't  laboring  under  the  bur- 
den of  it. 

Cambodia  was  not  their  war.  It  was 
Nixon's  war.  This  amendment  is  to  make 
sure  that  It  is  not  the  national  policy  of 
this  country  and  that  the  Cambodian  in- 
cursion remains  this  administration's  act 
and  not  a  matter  of  policy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
only  suggests  that  we  are  now  at  least 
discussing  the  issue,  and  that  would  be 
helpful. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  believes  the 
only  Judgment  that  we  should  make  is 
whether  or  not  we  appropriate  the 
money.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  feels 
that  this  proposal  is  going  to  widen  the 
war  or  somehow  escalate  into  South  Viet- 
nam, and  If  this  is  so.  of  course  his 
amendment  should  prevail.  But  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Senators  feel  otherwise 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Does  the  Senator  doubt 
that?  This  is  the  same  argument — I  wUl 
not  say  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
made  It.  but  I  would  say  that  advocates 
of  the  present  arms  race  have  sug- 
gested. "Why  not?  The  Soviet  Union  has 
Increased  its  tnidget.  is  spending  more  on 
arms."  Does  the  Senator  doubt  that  the 
people  in  Southeast  Asia  do  not  think  we 
are  withdrawing  when  we  appropriate 
more  money  for  arms  for  Southeast  Asia? 
That  Is  what  we  are  asked  to  buy  In  the 
briefings  at  the  State  Department.  They 
were  saying  we  have  to  appropriate  more 
money  so  that  we  can  have  less  of  a  com- 
mitment. That  does  not  make  sense.  I  do 
not  think  It  makes  sense  to  anybody 
else.  We  can  deceive  ourselves  on  that, 
and  we  do:  and  that  is  what  the  Senator 
Is  buying.  The  Senator  is  saying  that  we 
have  to  do  this,  we  have  to  spend  more, 
so  that  we  can  keep  the  Vletnamizatlon 
working.  That  is  the  logic  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  putting  forth — that  we  have  to 
spend  more  money  so  that  we  can  make 
tlie  extrication  possible. 
Mr.  DOLE.  One  correction. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  we  should  go  one 
step  forward  so  that  we  can  make  two 
backward.  Is  that  right? 


Mr.  DOLE.  No.  that  is  wrong.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  suggests  that  it 
may  be  a  choice  of  money  or  men.  and 
when  that  choice  Is  an  easy  one 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  choice  we  had  In 
Vietnam  at  the  beginning,  and  we  went 
from  money  to  men:  and  we  will  do  the 
same  thing — go  from  money  to  men,  to 
mercenaries,  and  from  mercenaries  to 
Americans. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  are  at  a  different  time, 
at  a  different  place,  with  a  different  Pres- 
ident, and  a  different  atmosphere  In 
America.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  does 
not  buy  that  argument  for  a  moment. 
That  is  a  good  argument  to  toss  out  every 
day.  to  talk  about  another  Vietnam.  Let 
us  face  the  facts. 

Some  people  want  a  military  victory: 
others  would  lae  to  get  out  this  after- 
noon. Others — I  think  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Americans — support  President 
Nixon's  Vietnamizaticn  program,  because 
he  Is  ta  fact  extricating  us  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  They  support  it  because 
thev  think  he  is  going  to  bring  every  last 
American  out.  That  is  why  they  support 
it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  He  is  bringing  our  men 
home:  it  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  they  thought  for  a 
moment  that  it  meant  leaving  300.000 
Americans 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  flgure  of  the 
Senator  from  Ala-ska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  right.  It  is  my 
flgure,  and  I  will  use  it  as  a  prediction, 
and  that  is  what  the  mix  is  going  to  be — 
300.000  Americans.  It  Is  the  .same  mix  we 
have  in  Europe.  They  are  going  to  be 
there  for  10  years  or  more,  and  It  Is  not 
going  to  be  a  type  of  war  such  as  we  have 
in  Europe.  It  is  going  to  be  a  hot  war. 
We  are  going  to  have  a  little  kiUing.  and 
It  Is  going  to  be  strung  out.  and  we  are 
going  to  be  there,  under  this  Vletnamiza- 
tlon policy,  until  we  have  sapped  the 
population  and  the  will  of  North  Viet- 
nam—and until,  of  course,  we  have 
bankrupt  ourselves  financially.  Until 
that  point  in  time,  we  will  say  we  have 
v.on.  We  "H'Ul  have  an  honorable  peace 
then.  No  more  North  Vietnamese  will  be 
left.  That  is  an  honorable  peace. 

I  submit  that  if  we  had  the  declslon- 
makine  power  to  morally  see  It  right  now. 
and  we  were  able  to  make  the  decision, 
we  would  eradicate  Vietnam  right  now. 
We  can  do  It.  The  reason  we  do  not  do 
It  Is  that  we  see  it  is  wrong.  But  we  do 
not  see  It  is  wrong  when  we  string  it 
out  for  a  number  of  years,  and  that  Is 
what  the  Vletnamizatlon  policy  Is. 

Tlie  Senator  Is  Inferring,  from  what 
the  administration  has  said,  that  they 
arc  going  to  pull  everybody  out.  They 
are  not  going  to  pull  everybody  out. 

Mr.  DOLE.  So  far  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  knows,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
must  have  a  better  pipeline  to  the  ad- 
ministration, because  there  has  been  no 

timetable 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
league that  I  do  not. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  no  idea  of  how  many  troops  are  go- 
ing to  be  hi  South  Vietnam  a  year  from 
now.  I  do  know  that  by  May  1  of  next 


year,  approximately  80  percent  of  the 
combat  troops  will  be  out  of  South  Viet- 
nam. That  is  progress. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Wait  a  second.  Suppose 
there  is  a  Tet  offensive?  Are  they  still 
going  to  continue  with  the  withdrawal? 

We  have  heard  this  logic:  The  rea- 
son why  we  had  the  recent  bombings 
was  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  In- 
filtration, and  the  infUtrotion  led  our 
military  planners  to  believe  that  some- 
thing Is  Imminent  In  the  way  of  a  re- 
surgence, and  therefore  we  had  better 
bomb  them  and  let  them  know  we  are 
ready. 

What  would  happen  if  we  had  a  Tet 
offensive  and  they  made  a  big  push? 
Would  we  continue,  as  the  Senator  seem-s 
to  Infer,  so  that  by  May  there  will  be  i 
number  withdrawn? 

As  I  heard  the  President's  statements, 
he  will  continue  to  withdraw  if  they 
are  nice.  If  they  are  not  nice,  we  will 
punish  them:  we  will  put  more  troops 
back  in.  Is  that  a  fair  Interpretation— 
that  we  will  withdraw  as  long  as  they  are 
nice?  We  have  to  have  a  nice  war.  a 
war  which  is  geared  to  our  convenience, 
to  our  schedule  of  withdrawal 

Mr  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
is  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  the  enemy 
starts  some  offensive,  we  must  make  an 
appropriate  response. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  right.  And  fir 
what  reason?  To  safeguard  our  boys 
that  Is  why. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that,  is  there? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  got  to  send 
another  100.000  back  in  order  to  safe- 
guard our  boys. 

Mr.  DOLE  I  am  not  talking  about 
more  troops. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Talking  about  more 
what? 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  not  a  proper  re- 

'  Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  Is  the  proper  re- 
sponse? If  the  bombers  do  not  do  the  Job. 
If  the  Navy  does  not  do  the  job.  then 
we  have  to  send  In  troops.  That  is  the 
last  resort.  So  we  back  them  up  with 
troops.  That  is  the  proper  resoonse.  In 
the  end  analysis.  What  the  Senator  Is 
saying  Is  that  the  administration  admits 
publicly  that  it  is  willing  to  reescalate 
our  position  in  Vietnam  anytime  the 
situation  warrants.  When  it  does  so,  it 
will  find  that  the  Nation  Is  totally  dis- 
illusioned as  I  was  disillusioned  with  the 
Cambodian  incursion.  Up  until  that  time, 
I  thought  that  this  was  really  a  way  to 
pull  us  out.  and  that  we  would  pull  them 
out  In  the  most  efficient  way.  It  did  not 
happen  that  way.  We  had  to  go  forward 
with  this  Lon  Nol  situation.  We  had  to  go 
forward  because  of  Lon  Nol.  I  know  11 
that  lo?lc.  that  wisdom  prevails,  and  that 
approach  In  Southeast  Asia  prevails,  we 
will  never  get  out.  The  next  point  in  our 
operation  will  be  to  develop  a  mix  to 
sustain  themselves.  That  is  their  doing. 
It  is  not  unusual.  Prior  administrations 
have  done  it.  We  have  done  It  in  Europe. 
My  own  administration,  a  Democratic 
administration,  developed  a  mix  in  Eu- 
rope. Some  people  here  are  trying  to  alter 
that  mix.  They  should,  because  we  can 
get  locked  in  on  a  mix.  But  the  differ- 
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ence  with  B  mix  In  Southeast  Asia  1» 
that,  one.  It  Is  not  that  vital  to  our  Inter- 
est and.  tin.  It  Is  a  hot  mix.  that  Is,  we 
are  ktlllus  people.  That  can  make  It  even 
worse  wli;n  there  is  no  reason  for  It. 

Mr.  DOLE  Well.  I  would  conclude  by 
s^^■L^g  that  I  oppose  the  amendment,  and 
wriuld  i^int  out  once  more  thnt  I  know 
of  no  one  in  this  body  who  knows,  and 
the  President  does  not  know  at  this  point, 
wh-it  tomorrow  may  bring  or  next  year 
mtv  bring.  The  Sen"tor  from  Kansas  Is 
ft  l-ast  persu".de<l  thot  as  many  troops 
■(5  Tcnislble  will  be  v.1thdrawn  from  South 
Vietn«m  as  yw'sible  In  the  quickest  pos- 
,5ible  time.  There  Inve  been  ill  sorts  of 
?peculation  on  what  the  Senator  from 
Alnska  refers  to  as  a  "mix."  and  I  assume 
he  means  by  thai  how  many  troops  will 
p.^slst  there  on  a  semipermanent  basis, 
because  the  ndmln'.straOon  has  with- 
drawn 20,000  from  Korea,  and  perhaps 
we  can  at  least  indlc-ite  there  will  be  a 
minimum  withdrawal  aft«r  next  May  1. 
Tlie  Senator  from  .\liska  is  entitled  to 
mftke  a  ludgment  with  reference  to  Cam- 
bodia, let  the  Senator  from  Kansas  point 
out  that  there  h=5  beer,  a  sharp  reduc- 
tion In  c'lsuaiues.  that  we  have  kept  the 
VietnamU'-tlon  program  on  schedule, 
and  th.t  we  have  reduced  the  coat  of  the 
\™r  In  Vietnam.  So  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Kans9"^  !s  concerned,  that  is  some 
r.-otrress. 

With  reference  to  the  troop  level  in 
Kuro-w,  Mid  in  Knrei.  and  the  troop  level 
in  other  port?  of  the  w.orld,  let  me  point 
out  thnt  the  Senator  from  Kansas  views 
this  amendm«it  as  iieirg  in  our  Interest, 
in  the  interest  of  American  lives. 

T  rere!>t  If  a  choice  mu.'rt  be  made  be- 
tween manpower  and  money,  the  choice 
!5  e^sy  If  the  Lon  Nol  govemment  la 
su.'.tBined  bv  this  appropriation  and  If  it 
mein«  keerins;  the  Vietn-mizatlon  pro- 
5min  on  schedule,  so  far  ns  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  coT-emed.  that  will  be 
well  worth  it.  It  will  be  money  well  spent 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  would  Join  m  that  observation  or 
that  view. 

I  th-mk  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me, 
briely. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
able  to  coin  a  phrase  as  to  what  I  think 
my  amendment  will  prevent  and  that 
phrase  Is  simply  this :  If  we  vote  for  this 
$155  million  mffltarv  aid  to  Cambodia, 
this  wHl  be  the  "TonklnixaOon"  of  the 
President's     decision     to     move     Into 
Cambodia. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  whatf 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Tonklnlzatlon. 
I  admit  that  this  body  now  gives  sub- 
stance to  the  Presidential  decision  de 
facto  because  be  did  make  the  decision 
and  we  have  to  follow.  That  Is  the  same 
logic  which  keeps  us  in  the  war;  because 
we  ajv  there,  we  have  to  stay  there  and 
llEht.  We  do  not  have  to  do  anything. 
We  can  debate  this,  or  our  children  can 
decide    And  if  they   decide,   they  will 
make  that  decision  to  do  it.  But  thoae 
who  hang  on  to  the  past,  to  the  logic  of 
something  that  has  happened,  do  not 
seem  to  know  that  because  the  poslUoD 
of  the  President  has  been  to  act  a  certain 
way.  we  do  not  have  to  back  him  up  that 
way. 

Mr.  IX>LE.  Let  me  comment  on  that 
I  think,  one,  we  have  already  repealed 


the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  Resolution  twice  In 
this  body.  We  could  do  it  again.  Second. 

that 

Mr.  ORAVKL.  I  was  going  to  the  siitrit 
of  what  was  Involved,  the  spirit  of  what 
is  fundamentally  set  out  here,  because 
this  1155  million  will  not  make  that  much 
difference,  because  the  administration 
will  spend  that  much  money  anyway,  and 
thcv  do  not  nwd  this  piece  of  legislation 
to  do  it.  Let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  What 
they  want  la  the  legal  afflnnatlon  of  the 
Senate  that  what  they  did  Is  right,  that 
to  be  consistent  what  we  should  do  is 
move  Into  Cambodia,  starting  with 
money,  then  with  mercenaries,  as  the 
Senator  suggested,  and  then,  of  course, 
in  the  final  analysis,  with  American 
troops.  That  is  the  course  we  adopted  In 
Vietnam,  a  course  we  have  not  been  able 
to  reverse. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  today 
would  realize  that  If  there  is  a  real 
chance  of  making  a  decision,  of  revers- 
ing the  forward  thnjst  of  cur  Involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia,  this  is  the  time 
to  do  it.  This  Is  the  time  to  reverse  that 
thrust.  If  ve  do  not.  then  what  wo  are 
ri-^inp  on  Is  a  complncncy  which  hn.s  no 
place  In  this  country,  a  complacency 
which  is  a  result  of  the  deescalatlon  of 
troop  strength.  And  then  we  will  have  to 
live  with  a  double  burden:  both  the  bur- 
den of  the  vast  numbers  of  people  killed 
and  the  economic  burden  that  will  be 
with  us  for  the  next  10  or  more  years. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  take  recourse 
to  the  article  by  Walter  Lippmann  which 
was  praised  so  extensively  and  was 
probably  his  finest  piece.  It  goes  to  the 
total  psychic  problem  Involved  with  our 
presence  in  Southeast  Asia.  Let  me  read 
one  brief  paragraph  symbolizing  the 
whole  problem  we  face  today: 

Wlien  tlie  Vlem»m««  war  ende — m*  pray 
wlt!io\it  1  catastrophe— tbwe  w*ll  i)e  only 
one  salve  for  our  wounds,  for  our  pride,  for 
our  honour  and  for  our  dignity.  Honesty  and 
no  pretenses.  It  Is  to  recognize  the  mis- 
take as  t>e!ng  a  mistake,  to  refrain  from 
pretending  that  it  was  not  a  mistake,  and  to 
t^nd  the  remedv  In  the  universal  human 
Vnnwledge  that  to  err  !*  hniBAn. 

And  to  err  as  a  nation.  Mr.  President,  is 
even  more  human  and  more  understand- 
able. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  sadness  we 
have  In  this  time,  that  we  cannot  recog- 
nize and  we  cannot  differentiate  in  our 
maturity  between  a  national  error  and 
an  individual  error. 

Many  of  us  have  felt  time  and  again 
that  patriotism  which  wells  up  In  our 
bosoms  when  we  say.  "My  country  Is 
right."  It  hurts  so  much  to  think  that  it 
is  wrong  that  we  will  not  say  it  is  wrong; 
we  will  say  it  Is  right.  That  is  a  normal 
human  emotion,  and  a  proper  one.  But 
when  it  is  out  of  hand,  it  Is  a  destructive 
force  that  is  unimaginable.  I  would  ob- 
serve that  it  is  unbelievable  because  we 
all  recognize  that  If  I  had  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  and  said,  "I  have  never  made 
a  mlsUke  and  untU  I  die  I  will  never 
make  a  mistake,"  I  would  be  laughed  at 
and  I  would  be  ridiculed,  because  obvi- 
ously that  is  not  right. 

But  when  a  nation  does  it.  when  two 
people,  three  people,  a  million  people, 
one  hundred  million  people,  two  hundred 
million  people  come  together  and  say, 


"We  cannot  make  a  mistake.  We  are 
right."  what  recourse  is  there?  We  take 
the  recourse  of  patrlotiiim  and  say  that 
it  has  got  to  be  right. 

We  do  not  see  the  compounding,  the 
extension  of  the  idiocy  of  thinking  that 
an  individual  should  be  perfect  into 
thinking  that  a  nation  can  be  perfect. 
Of  course,  it  cannot. 

Our  problem  m  Southeast  Asia  is  a 
simple  one.  It  is  a  question  of  decision- 
making. If  we  had  the  ability  to  make  the 
decision  to  leave,  we  would  Just  leave.  It 
is  that  simple. 

Obviously  the  people  of  this  Nation  do 
not  all  feel  that  way.  Many  speeches 
have  been  made  around  the  country 
criticizing  those  who  criticise  the  policy 
of  the  leaders,  because  truly  if  this  war 
were  to  come  to  an  end.  it  could  only 
come  to  such  an  end  if  the  people  de- 
manded it.  And  the  people  of  this  Nation 
have  not  demanded  an  end  to  It. 

The  thing  that  compounds  it  at  this 
point  Is  the  rhetoric  employed  by  this 
administration,  the  rhetoric  and  the 
choice  of  words,  tlie  rhetoric  of  saying 
that  unilateral  withdrawing  Is  "bugging 
out."  They  compare  It,  as  they  did  for 
me  in  the  State  Department  during  a 
briefing,  with  an  extrication.  I  use  that 
word  because  It  Is  a  correct  word.  They 
compare  it  to  Dunkirk.  It  is  not  a  Dun- 
kirk. It  is  not  a  Second  World  War. 
Our  security  is  not  at  stake. 
At  Dunkirk  we  had  the  last  of  the  Brit- 
ish Armv  fighting.  We  had  the  last  evac- 
uation before  the  total  Invasion  of  the 
British  islands.  Of  course  that  is  not  the 
situation  that  exists  in  Southeast  Asia 
today. 

What  exists  today  in  Southeast  Asia 
is  a  totally  different  matter.  It  is  an  in- 
volvement based  upon  a  psychology  of  a 
prior  year,  upon  a  period  where  we  felt 
we  had  to  contain  communism  and  that 
if  we  did  not  contain  communism  we 
would  be  overrun. 

I  will  not  go  into  the  truth  of  that 
feeling.  However,  that  Is  exactly  why  we 
are  there.  In  fact.  I  was  nearly  thunder- 
struck when  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  television  being  interviewed  by 
three  distinguished  national  reporters, 
was  pressed  on  the  question  of  why  we 
are  in  Vietnam.  He  said  that  it  was  very 
simple,  that  it  was  because  of  the  domino 
theory.  The  domino  theory  has  been 
bankrupt  for  years. 

Unfoitunately,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  still  believes  that  be- 
cause be  has  the  ttez  that  Burma  will 
fall,  India  will  f.-iU,  Singapore  will  fall, 
and  that  they  will  invade  the  Philippines. 
The  domino  theory  was  bankrupted 
by  the  .'^ignincant  fact  that  the  dominoes 
would  not  play  dominoes  They  would 
nol  play  the  part  that  had  lieen  assigned 
to  them,  that  if  one  is  a  domino  and  in 
danger,  he  should  act  like  he  Is  In  dan- 
ger. And  if  he  Is  In  danger,  he  should  set 
like  he  Is  In  danger  and  send  in  troops 
to  put  out  the  fire  and  to  fight  a  war. 

We  do  not  see  any  troops  from  Singa- 
pore coming  forward.  Singapore  Is  a 
domino.  It  Is  very  close. 

We  do  not  see  any  troops  from  India. 
That  is  very  close.  It  is  a  domino. 

We  do  not  see  any  troops  from  Burma. 
That  is  very  close.  It  is  a  domino. 
We  now  see  some  troofis  from  Tbal- 
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land.  Of  course,  that  country  Is  Involved. 
We  have  discovered  that  they  were  In- 
volved with  a  modicum  amount  of  troops 
who  were  highly  paid,  much  better  paid 
than  our  American  troops. 

So,  in  all  honesty  I  think  that  one 
could  question  the  sincerity  of  that 
domino. 

Then  we  have  the  other  domino. 
Korea,  from  far  away.  On  examination 
we  find  that  in  Korea  we  had  a  situation 
where  we  had  let  contracts  to  the 
Koreans,  who  would  have  a  preferential 
economic  benefit  because  of  an  Involve- 
ment. 

In  is  Just  coincidental  that  the  number 
of  troops  assigned  to  Korea  equals  the 
numljer  of  troops  they  had  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  will  not  get  Into  that  coincidence, 
but  will  merely  say  that  it  leads  one  to 
suspect  that  it  is  the  commitment  of  a 
dom.ino  that  is  very  far  away. 

We  come  down  to  the  simple  truth  that 
the  dominoes  are  not  defending  them- 
selves. Therefore,  they  do  not  see  the 
threat  that  we  see  for  them.  But  even  if 
we  did  not  have  the  domino  theory,  we 
have  to  come  back  to  the  point  I  made 
earlier,  that  the  security  here  today  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
and  in  Topeka,  Kans.,  depends  upon  the 
sending  of  assistance  to  Southeast  Asia. 
I  maintain  that  it  does  not  and  that  if 
tomorrow  Camliodia  were  to  fall,  it  would 
merely  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment there  could  not  sustain  Itself  We 
could  call  the  government  that  takes 
over  a  communistic  government.  We 
could  call  It  what  we  want  to  call  it.  But 
the  government  that  was  in  power  did 
not  have  the  strength  to  sustain  itself. 
We  can  give  them  all  the  money  they 
want  and  they  will  sustain  themselves 
as  long  as  we  keep  on  pouring  In  our 
wealth.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  South 
Vietnam. 

That  Is  the  entrapment.  Some  of  my 
colleagues  may  fear  that  if  we  do  not 
give  this  money.  Cambodia  may  fall  to- 
morrow and  that  the  American  public 
will  point  a  linger  at  the  Senate  and  say. 
"You  Senators  did  not  put  up  money  and 
the  Lon  Nol  government  fell.  Now  we 
have  got  a  threat  to  our  troops  in  South 
Vietnam." 

That  suggests  that  we  must  pose  the 
question.  "Why  are  we  in  Vietnam?" 
That  is  all  tied  Into  the  question.  If  we  do 
not  have  to  pour  troops  in  Vietnam,  we  do 
not  have  to  go  into  Cambodia  with 
money  or  with  troops,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  past. 

Let  me  state  that  the  realization  and 
imderstandine  of  our  security  can  only 
come  from  the  highest  levels  of  govern- 
ment, but  of  course,  to  be  backed  up 
and  understood.  It  wUl  have  to  transmit 
it  to  the  entire  public  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

I  would  hope  that  this  dialog  t'day 
would  have  some  effect  on  public  opin- 
ion and  have  some  effect  on  alerting 
the  American  people  and  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  to  what  they  are  looking 
at.  not  today,  but  for  the  next  10,  lb,  or 
17  years.  We  have  17  years  of  involve- 
ment In  Korea.  We  have  over  2S  years  of 
involvement  In  Europe.  Unless  we  change 
the   trajectory,   unless  we  change  the 


thrust,  unless  we  dent  the  thrust,  we  are 
going  on  to  10.  20  years  in  Southeast 
Asia.  But  it  will  not  be  like  the  other 
situations  in  which  we  have  been  in- 
volved. This  Is  not  a  cold  war.  We  are 
going  to  maintain  It  at  a  crescendo  or 
a  crescendo  of  mix  so  that  we  can 
eventually  win.  That,  of  course,  is  what 
VIetnamization  means. 

It  means  that  we  are  going  to  win 
and  that  we  liave  to  win.  It  means  that 
if  we  do  not  have  to  win.  then  all  we 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  stop  and 
to  take  the  troops  out  right  now. 

Let  me  go  on  with  the  beautiful  argu- 
ment presented  by  Mr.  Lippmaim: 

When  the  war  in  Indochina  ends.  It  will 
matter  a  great  deal  how  we  understand  wttat 
happened,  and  why.  For  tlila  country  can 
tear  tteelf  apart  It  tt  (alls  Into  bitter  quar- 
rels about  what  happened.  There  will  t>e 
those  who  aay  that  we  have  tieen  defeated 
although  we  could  have  won.  There  WIU  be 
others  who  aay  that  we  should  not  have  In- 
tervened tmt  that  we  were  deceived  and 
seduced.  "There  are  two  things  that  will 
always  be  very  difficult  tor  a  democraUc  na- 
tion." said  Alexis  de  Tocquevine,  "to  start 
a  war  and  to  end  It."  The  heavy  losaea  of 
the  dead  and  wounded  and  the  enonnous 
costs  and  frustrations  of  the  war  will  be 
tolerable  only  if  we  can  come  to  aome  com- 
mon understanding  aa  to  what  went  wrtmg. 
and  why  It  happened. 

I  must  begin  by  insisting  on  a  point  that 
President  Joiinson  and  Preeident  Nixon  have 
needlessly  obecured  and  confused.  It  la  tbe 
dlSerence  between  a  mistake  and  a  failure 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  defeat  on  the  oUker. 
The  liolted  States  has  not  been  and  cannot 
be  defeated  In  Indochina  even  though  we 
withdraw  our  armed  forces  and  realise  tliat 
in  the  longer  run  the  South  Vietnameee 
Oovemment  la  not  likely  to  be  able  to  stay 
on  a  coune  that  ts  Independent  of  North 
Vietnam.  Por  the  United  states  tills  will 
have  been  a  large  and  costly  failure  to  do 
what  we  said  we  were  going  to  do.  But  the 
TTnlted  States  will  not  have  tieen  defeated. 
For  defeat  Is  what  happened  to  Nasi  Ger- 
many and  to  Japan:  to  surrender,  to  have 
the  armed  forces  lay  down  their  ansa,  to 
have  the  country  occupied  and  governed  by 
the  enemy.  No  such  thing  can  happen  to  us 
in  Indochina,  vihtch  tt  proof  ttuit  it  it  *ot 
a  vital  area  to  the  United  States,  And  tbare- 
fore  President  Nixon  would  do  the  country 
a  service  U  be  would  cease  to  confuae  a 
mistaken  war  with  the  downfall  of  twlng 
defeated. 
ARura   PEAaaKTs   who   aar   wiujira   to   ma 

ARX    A    MATCH   VOB   THS    WTOHTIBST   IK>WKI 

We  need  at  the  same  time  to  explain  to 
ourselves  wluit  at  first  seems  to  be  absurd. 
Sere  we  arc.  some  200  mllUon  of  ua,  with 
the  greatest  armaments  that  any  country  has 
ever  posaeeaeo  and  there  are  the  North  Vlet- 
uameae,  some  20  mlllloQ  of  them,  with  a 
primitive  industrial  system.  Tet  we  have 
been  unable  to  make  them  do  what  we  want 
them  to  do  Why  not?  Because  armed  peas- 
ants who  ar,'  wUllng  to  die  are  a  match  for 
tbe  mlghtlen  power.  Elepbante  cannot  clear 
the  OKisqultoeB  from  a  swamp.  The  United 
States  has  been  unable  to  conquer  the  armed 
guerrillas  cf  the  vast  Asian  oontlneat. 

Why.  «e  are  asked,  have  we  not  used  ait 
our  weapons  and  tx)mt>ed  them  back  Into 
the  stone  Age?  The  answer  la  that  the 
United  State*  had  compelling  reasons  to  be- 
Ueve  that  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
not  stand  idly  by  If  ore  did.  and  that  nothing 
that  was  at  stake  in  Indochina  was  worth 
another  world  war. 

Thus  out  failure  In  Vietnam  sprang  from 
a  great  mstake.  We  asked  tlie  armed  foroes 
to  do  what  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
do.  Our  senior  miutary  leaders,  the  men  who 


were  the  commanderv  before  and  during  the 
second  world  war,  knew  better.  Tliey  had  al- 
ways believed  that  the  United  St&tea'  mlU- 
tary  power  waa  on  tbe  ocean  and  that  Asian 
land  wars  were  to  be  avoided  studiously. 
The  men  who  did  commit  the  United  States 
to  a  land  war  in  South  Vietnam  had  to  Ig- 
nore the  precedents  and  override  the  advice 
of  men  Uke  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  Douglas 
MaoArthur  and  Uatthew  B.  Rldgway. 
nmx    rvoviasKWD    rws    rANTAtfnc    motion 

TRAT     one     IfATTON     COtnLD     ACT    AS    GLOBAL 
FOLZCXMAH 

If  we  are  pacifists  and  dovea  about  Viet- 
nam, it  Is  because  of  the  old  American  view 
Of  a  land  war  in  .\sla.  The  opposition  to  In- 
tervention on  the  Asian  continent  t>eeln8 
with  tbe  teachings  of  our  senior  commanders 
in  the  second  world  war.  long  before  Senator 
Pulbrlgbt  and  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
began  to  dissent.  The  question  is  why  the 
United  States  ever  violated  tta  ovn  military 
doctrine. 

The  ceason  for  the  mistake  wlllch  led  to 
the  failure  was  certainly  not  the  villainy  or 
the  ambition  or  the  pro&t-seeldng  of  any- 
one. The  reason  was  the  glot>al  confusion 
which  existed  when  the  second  world  war 
canke  to  an  end.  The  two  principal  enemies 
of  the  United  States.  Oemiany  and  Japan, 
were  utterly  defeated  and  all  the  principal 
allies  and  fr'ends.  the  Soviet  Union.  China. 
France  and  Britain,  were  prostrated.  Only 
the  United  States  was  imlnvaded.  powerful 
snd  rich,  unhurt  and  Invulnerable. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  During  an  earlier  col- 
loquy «1th  the  Senator  from  Kansas  I 
think  an  l"nplication  w^as  made,  possibly 
not  intentionally  so,  which  I  would  hope 
to  clarify  tn  the  Rrooan.  The  implica- 
tion I  thought  I  detected  was  that  tbe 
Senator  from  Alaska  saw  no  dlffermce 
between,  let  us  say.  the  communism  as 
evidenced  by  the  new  President  of  Oille 
and  the  Communist  leaders  of  North 
Vietnam  Is  that  the  implication  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  Intended? 

fir.  GRAVEL.  In  the  broad  deflnlUoo 
of  i'ommuni.,m  I  think  It  Is  «1thin  those 
parameters.  I  think  there  Is  a  difference 
in  the  situation  that  occurred  In  Chile, 
and  that  situation  was  that  there  was  an 
o!?cted  government.  The  point  I  was  try- 
ing to  make  is  that  we  have  a  Communist 
government  there  In  Cuba.  We  call  tt 
communism.  And  we  have  Communist 
[overnments  in  several  Eastern  Euro- 
pean cotmtries  and  yet  we  have  good  re- 
lationships with  those  cotmtries,  so  I 
cannot  see  why  we  have  to  use  as  part  of 
our  argument  for  being  In  Southeast  Asia 
that  we  are  fighting  communism. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  is  the  point  the 
Senator  was  making,  may  I  suggest  to 
him  I  realize  the  wo.'d  communism  is 
used  in  a  general  sense  by  a  great  many 
people,  but  I  think  mast  Members  of 
Congress  recognize,  and  our  foreign  pol- 
icy during  successive  administrations 
has  recognized,  that  there  are  differences 
in  Communist  g  jvem-Tients.  For  example, 
there  is  Yugoslavian -type  communism, 
which  Is  not  an  aggressive-type  comjnu- 
nism.  as  contrasted  with  thp  type  of 
North  Vietnam,  which  obviously  is  ag- 
gressive. 

I  would  think  for  the  record  we  should 
recognize  that.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
certainly  does  and  I  would  hope  my  cd- 
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leaaue  from  Alaska  would  do  so,  »!»<>■  J 
think  It  would  be  unrealistic  if  we  did 
not  recognize  it. 

Mr  OBAVEL.  Does  the  Senator  make 
a  similar  distinction  between  aggressive- 
ness of  democratic  governments  as  wlto 
communistic  governments? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  tliink  that,  no  matter 
whether  It  is  a  dictatorship-type  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  form  of  nazlsm  or  in  the 
form  of  North  Vietnamese  communism, 
or  any  other  type  of  government,  if  it 
is  aggressi™,  If  Ite  objective  is  to  take 
over  other  territories  by  force,  whether 
It  is  military  force  or  subversion  from 
within  the  country,  directed,  controlled, 
and  supplied  by  the  government  con- 
cerned, it  is  contrary  to  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  contrary  to  the 
policies  of  this  Government,  and  we 
should  not  get  bogged  down  on  whether 
it  is  democratic  aggression.  Communist 
aggression,  or  Nazi  aggression.  I  thliUc 
the  Dnited  Nations  Charter  makes  it 
quite  clear  that  we  do  not  play  aroimd 
with  words,  and  if  It  is  aggression,  it  Is 
prohibited.  „  ., 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Who  enforces  it  if  ag- 
gression is  prohibited? 

Mr  MILLER.  The  United  NaUons 
Charter  as  the  Senator  knows,  provides 
for  self-defense.  It  provides  for  regional 
groupings  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  countries  within  the  groupings.  So 
in  the  absence  of  a  peacekeeping  fore? 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  charter  makes 
it  quite  clear  that  such  organizations  as 
the  SEATO  nation.";  and  indiridual  coun- 
tries tiave  the  legitimate  right  of  self- 
defense. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Under  that  definition, 
our  invasion  of  Cambodia  would  have 
been  a  vioUtlon  of  the  United  NaUons 

Charter.  _       ^        , 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  begs  the  cpiestion.  as  some  of  his 
colleagues  seem  to  want  to  do.  by  refer- 
ring to  it  as  an  invasion  of  Cambodia 
The  point  is.  Was  it  an  Invasion  or  was 
it  not?  The  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  I 
think  a  great  many  others— and  the 
President,  of  course — recognize  that  it 
was  not  an  Invasion.  All  one  has  to  do 
is  look  at  Webster-s  Dictionary.  «  is  »" 
invasion  when  a  country  goes  into  an- 
other country  for  the  purpose  of  occu- 
pying it  indefinitely.  There  was  no  In- 
tention like  that.  It  did  not  happen. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this  discasslon.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  kind  enough  to  yield.  I  think 
my  point  has  been  made  that  there  ls  a 
difference— I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  recognizes  it— between  the  Com- 
munist situation  in  Chile  and  the  Com- 
munist situation  in  North  Vietnam,  and 
I  think  for  the  Ricord  It  ought  to  be 
clear  that  we  In  the  Senate  Chamber 
recognize  It. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Will  my  colleague  de- 
fine that,  then,  so  that  we  have  it  pre- 
cisely? ,     ^ 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  fundamen- 
tal difference,  looking  at  the  charter  of 
the  United  Nations  for  guidance,  would 
be  whether  or  not  the  government  con- 
cerned Is  an  aggressive  type  government 
such  as  is  indicated  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese,  whose  troops  are  far 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  country  of 
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their  country,  as  contrasted  to  the  non- 
aggressive   Government  of  Yugoslavia. 
Mr  GRAVEL.  That  would  be  the  Sen- 
ators definition? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  say  that  would 
not  be  a  complete  definition,  but  that 
would  be  an  essential  and  critical  differ- 
encc 

Mr  GRAVEL.  If  we  make  a  determi- 
nation that  there  is  aggressiveness,  then 
the  next  determination  Is  who  should 
go  in  there  and  correct  It  or  police  It. 
so  to  speak.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  that  would  be  a 

fair  statement.  „     ...      . 

Mr     GRAVEL.    Then,    In    Southeast 

Asia,  who  should  be  the  policeman  in 

question? 

Mr  MILLER  As  I  said  earlier,  under 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  collective 
regional  agreements  for  self-defense  on 
the  part  of  the  countries  or  a  country 
concerned  are  entirely  legitimate,  and  It 
was  foreseen  by  the  drafters  of  the  char- 
ter that  this  could  happen  and  it  would 
be  essential  to  prevent  aggression,  cer- 
tainly as  long  as  the  United  Nations 
itself  did  not  have  a  peacekeeping  force 
sufndently  strong  to  intervene  and  pre- 
vent the  aggression. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  If  a  determmaUon  had 
been  made  of  aggressiveness  In  Uie  CRse 
of  Southeast  Asia,  could  not  the  U.N. 
have  mustered  the  necessary  troops  to 
go  ahead  and  do  it.  because  they  had  a 
peacekeeping  mission  in  the  Middle  East 
at  one  time? 

Mr  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka should  know  that  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration made  every  effort,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  get  the  United  Nations  to 
take  Jurisdiction  and  to  do  something 
about  it  Unfortunately,  the  record  will 
show  that  the  Soviet  Union,  aided  and 
abetted  at  times  by  Prance,  Indicated 
that  it  would  veto  any  move  within  the 
Security  Council  to  give  the  United  Na- 
tions Jurisdiction.  Unfortunately,  that  is 
the  situation.  Certainly.  I  think  that  is 
one  reason  why  the  charter  envisioned 
and  legitimatized  the  formaUon  of  re- 
gional collective  security  groups,  recog- 
nizing that  thpre  might  be  a  bloc  In  the 
Securitv  Council  so  that  the  United  Na- 
tions could  not  take  action  and  there 
would  be  nothing  else  except  for  a  re- 
gional group  to  take  necessary  action,  or 
n  state  within  one  of  the  regional  groups 
to  take  necessary  action. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  that  now  we  are 
down  to  an  aggression  exLstlng.  and  the 
onlv  recourse  must  be  eTtr8-U.N.:  It 
would  be  a  recourse  to  a  regional  dls- 
cipUnary  force?  Is  that  the  Senators 
understanding? 

Mr  MILLER.  Yes.  or,  as  I  said  earlier, 
the  sUle  concerned  itseU.  For  example, 
tf  India not  India.  If  Australia  were  at- 
tacked Australia  might  be  able  to  handle 
her  borders  defensively  without  calling 
on  other  members  of  the  SEATO  group. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Which  India  did  when 
the  Chinese  moved  some  troops  to  change 
some  lines.  They  decided  to  solve  this 
problem  without  expanding  it. 

Mr.   MILLER.   I   do  not  recall   that 
China  did  any  Invading  of  Australia. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Of  India. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sorry.  I  changed  my 
example  to  Australia. 


Mr  GRAVEL.  The  point  I  am  making 
is  that  in  the  regional  force  the  Sena- 
tor speaks  of— now  we  are  back  to  the 
elements  that  make  up  this  regioii— 
everybody  should  really  put  his  shoulder 
to  the  wheel  to  discipline  this  aggressive 
move    Is  that  correct? 

Mr  MILLER.  There  is  not  question 
that  it  is  easy  for  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to 
stand  here  and  say  what  every  member 
of  a  collective  security  group  should  do. 
which  may  be  different  from  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  -„.tv^ 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  us  examine  SEATO 
and  see  how  many  really  put  their  shoul- 
ders to  the  wheel. 

Mr  MILLER.  May  I  say  I  examined 
that  in  great  detail  a  year  ago.  This  Is 
one  of  the  arguments  made  why  the 
United  States  should  not  have  borne 
such  a  great  burden  for  the  defense  of 
South  Vietnam. 

If  the  Senator  is  interested.  I  wiU  be 
happy  to  give  him  the  ciuUon.  so  that 
he  can  see  the  analysis  I  made:  because 
I  spent  a  lot  of  time  doing  so. 

But  may  I  suggest  this:  Might  not  the 
Senator  be  getting  back  to  an  argument 
which  a  number  of  his  colleagues  have 
advanced,  that  the  United  States  U  il- 
legaUy  in  South  Vietnam  under  the  terms 
of  the  SEATO  Charter?  If  that  be  true, 
of  course,  he  and  I  cannot  possibly  argue, 
because  that  is  a  difference  in  premises. 
Mr  GRAVEL.  No.  I  do  not  have  that 
view  I  am  prepared  to  accept  any  view 
as  to  why  we  are  there,  or  the  simple 
reality  that  we  are  there. 

The  area  of  concern  that  1  have,  and 
that  my  amendment  addresses  itself  to, 
is  that  we  do  not  stay  there,  and  that 
we  do  not  expand  our  decision  to  stay 
there  What  I  am  striking  at  is  not  the 
money  tliat  has  been  spent,  not  the 
money  Involved  in  history;  I  am  strik- 
ing at  the  money  that  will  be  went  In 
Cambodia,  which  I  think  is  an  expansion 
of  that  conflict. 

We  do  not  have  to  go  to  the  other  side 
of  the  world  to  get  involved  in  an  aggres- 
sive battle  or  an  aggressive  problem  such 
as  is  involved  In  Cambodia.  We  do  not 
have  to  do  that.  Let  someone  else  do  it. 
Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Alaska  that  I.  for  one.  certaitUy  do 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  his  motives, 
but  I  think  that  logically  he  might  Just 
as  well  complain  about  putting  more 
money  into  South  Korea.  It  is  Just  an- 
other expansion,  so  to  speak,  of  our 
activities. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  I  could:  and  I  think  my 
colleague  is  following  the  same  logic  that 
was  used  by  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 
If  I  had  a  magic  wand.  I  would  not  go 
step  by  step;  I  would  Just  wave  my  wand 
and  end  it  all.  But  I  do  not  have  a  magic 
wand  All  I  am  offering  is  one  little 
amendment  to  insure  that  this  body  does 
not  go  on  record  in  favor  of  the  Ton- 
kinizatlon  of  the  President's  decision  to 
go  into  Cambodia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator offer  a  similar  amendment  with  re- 
spect to  Israel? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  chosen  not  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  that  problem. 

Mr.  MILLER.  According  to  the  Sena- 
tor's logic,  any  assistance  we  offer  Israel 
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is  going  to  expand  the  activities  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  President  has  not 
invaded  Israel,  but  the  President  has 
moved  into  Cambodia,  and  now  he  Is 
asking  us  to  afBrm  what  he  has  done. 
What  I  am  suggesting  is  an  amendment 
that  win  not  permit  such  an  affirmation. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  quite 
that  simple.  In  the  first  place.  I  am  glad 
to  see  the  Senator  change  the  word  "in- 
vasion" to  "moved  into  "  Cambodia.  I 
think  that  Is  much  more  neutral,  at  least. 
But  we  are  not  in  Cambodia,  and  we 
hope  not  to  be  back  m  Cambodia,  or  In- 
tend to  be  back  in  Cambodia.  In  fact, 
the  bill  so  provides. 
Mr.      GRAVEL.     But     the     Senator 

made 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  my  point  Is — may  I 
Ju-st  finish?— that  I  think  we  have  to 
make  up  our  minds  whether  we  are  going 
to  use  financial  assistance  and  military 
equipment  assistance  to  countries  that 
are  victimized  by  aggression,  or  whether 
we  are  not.  This  is  the  basic  reason.  I 
think,  why  we  have  Joined  pretty  strongly 
in  this  body  to  support  aid  to  Israel, 
because  we  do  not  want  to  see  aggression 
throw  Israel  into  the  sea. 

Why  should  we  want  to  see  aggression 
throw  Cambodia  into  the  sea?  It  is  far 
better.  It  seems  to  me.  to  send  weapons 
and  financial  assistance  over  to  a  coun- 
try that  has  been  Invaded,  to  help  that 
coimtry  preserve  Its  integrity,  than  it  is 
to  sit  Idly  by  and  suggest  that  It  Is  a 
problem  that  wUI  go  away  If  we  Just  do 
not  talk  about  it. 

It  harks  back  to  the  "fortress  America" 
concept  and  the  Isolationism  of  the  1930's 
I  would  hope  we  would  not  take  that 
position. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No;  it  docs  not  hark 
back  to  isolationism,  and  I  resent — I  do 
not  mean  this  as  a  harsh  word  against 
my  colleague,  but  I  am  not  an  isolationist 
I  would  stand  here  and  vote  for  aid  to 
the  World  Bank  and  to  finance  economic 
development  in  other  countries.  .An  isola- 
tionist would  not  do  that.  But  if  the 
Senator's  definition  of  an  isolationist  is 
a  person  who  does  not  want  to  go  kill 
thousands  of  people,  then  the  Senator 
is  right. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  the  Senator's  theory 
that  we  have  got  to  go  in  and  fight  and 
slop  these  aggressive  forces  from  doing 
their  aggressive  things  is  carried  to  ex- 
treme, there  are  all  kinds  of  aggressive 
activities  arotmd  the  world  that  we  could 
get  Involved  in.  I  think  it  has  become 
abundantly  clear  to  all  of  us  that  we 
cazmot  act  as  policemen  for  the  world. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  suggest 
that  it  is  any  less  isolationist  to  sit  idly 
by  and  let  people  of  another  cotmtry  be 
killed  by  outside  aggression  moving  Into 
that  country? 

Mr.  ORAVEl..  WeU,  if  the  Senator  Is 
saying  that  In  Cambodia  they  are  going 
to  be  invaded  by  the  north,  and  that  is 

what  we  should  go  into  Cambodia  for 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  I  have  not  said  that 
at  aU. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  is  asking  if 
I  will  stand  by  and  watch  them  do  It. 

I  will.  I  will  stand  by  and  watch  them 
do  It,  and  I  will  not  give  them  my  money 
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to  go  km  themselves  with.  If  tbey  can 
pick  up  their  pitchforks  and  their  axes 
and  butcher  themselves  with  them,  that 
is  fine:  but  I  am  not  gomg  to  i»y  for  their 
butchery. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  the  Senator  is,  in 
effect,  admitting  that  he  is  an  Isola- 
tionist. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  that  is  the  Senator's 
definition  of  an  isolationist.  I  am  one; 
and  I  shall  violate  his  definition  tomor- 
row when  I  vote  for  foreign  aid  funds. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  is  only  a  part  of  the 
definition  of  an  Isolationist,  but  the  Sen- 
ator seems  to  think  that  if  one  favors 
sending  troops  in  to  kill,  as  he  says,  lots 
of  people,  that  to  avoid  that  is  not  being 
an  isolationist,  then  I  suggest  to  him  that 
to  Just  sit  idly  by  and  let  an  aggressor 
country  come  in  and  kill  people  in  that 
country  is  l>eing  an  Isolationist. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Walt  a  minute.  We  sat 
by  and  let  India  invade  Goa,  and  nobody 
got  uptight  about  sending  troops  over 
there.  We  sat  by  and  let  China  take  from 
India  some  land  in  the  area  of  Nepal  that 
they  thought  was  rightfully  theirs,  and 
nobody  got  uptight  about  that.  We  are 
uptight  about  this  one  country  because 
we  are  deeply  Involved  there,  we  have 
made  a  colossal  mistake,  and  it  is  the 
colossalness  of  it  that  impedes  our  sell- 
ing; that  Is  the  tragedy  of  it  all. 

But  using  the  logic  that  just  because 
a  coimtry  is  aggressive  we  have  to  do 
something  about  it  Just  does  not  follow: 
otherwise  wc  would  be  doing  It  every 
time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  think  that  hap- 
pens. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  So  why  select  Cambodia 
at  this  point  In  time? 

Mr.  MHiLER.  I  think  the  basic  reason 
Is  that  whatever  happens  In  Cambodia 
can  have  a  very  great  Impact  for  the  good 
or  bad  of  our  own  troops  in  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  that  te  correct. 
That  Is  exactly  correct,  because  U  Cam- 
bodia fell  to  the  Commiuilsts.  then  our 
troops  would  come  imder  some  danger. 
so  that  the  President  would  have  to  make 
a  decision  whether  or  not  to  escalate  the 
war  in  view  of  this  new  danger.  So  he 
continues  in  the  rhetoric  of  Vietnamiza- 
tion.  which  the  people  of  the  country 
think  is  ending  the  war.  He  would  then 
be  faced  with  making  the  decision:  that 
Is  the  point  I  have  been  making  all  along. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Would  not  the  Senator 
rather  see  the  Cambodians  take  care  of 
that  situation,  so  we  would  not  have  that 
problem? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  No.  I  would  rather  see 
our  boys  not  get  killed.  To  do  that,  we 
would  not  put  them  In  the  firing  lines. 
Mr.  MILLER.  They  are  not. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  are  getttag  Amer- 
ican boys  killed  every  day. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Not  out  of  Cambodia. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  Vietnam. 
Mr.  MILLER.  We  are  not  talking  about 
Vietnam,  we  are  talking  about  Cambodia, 
and  the  threat  that  a  communization  and 
takeover  by  North  Vietnam  would  pose 
to  our  troops  \n  South  Vietnam. 

My  point  is  that  it  would  be  far  better 
to  let  the  CamlJOdians  defend  themselves 
against  that  aggression,  and  take  care  of 
that  threat,  than  Just  sit  here  and  do 
nothing  about  it. 


Mr.  GRA'VEL.  Supposing  1100  million 
Is  not  enough— and  Melvin  Laird  testi- 
fied it  probably  will  not  be.  that  we  will 
need  some  more  next  year — when  do  we 
stop? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  say  we  stop  when 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  program  is  through. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  All  right   If  that  took 
10  years,  or  20  years? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  knows  that 
10  or  20  years  is  not  even  in  the  ball 
park. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Ttai  is  not  true:  I  do 
not  know  that,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  does. 

Mr.  MIIXER.  Can  the  Senator  name 
anyone  in  a  position  of  responsibility  who 
has  even  mide  such  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  substantial 
evidence. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  is  the  Senator's 
evidence? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  300.000  troops 
In  Europe  who  have  been  there  over  25 
years. 

Mr.  MILLER.  We  do  not  have  a  Vlet- 
namlzatlon program  in  Europe:  let  us 
get  that  clear. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why  should  we  not? 
Mr.   MILLER.  We  Just  do  not  have 
one. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why  should  we  not? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
the  same  situation. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  All  right.  We  do  not 
have  the  need  for  the  rhetoric  there. 

Mr.  MILLER.  This  Is  not  a  rhetorical 
proposition.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
well  knows  that  the  time  announced  for 
the  withdrawal  of  ground  force  troops — 
which  has  already  been  well  exceeded — 
is  that  by  the  end  of  next  spring  our 
groimd  combat  forces  in  South  Vietnam, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  will  be  gone. 

Mr.  GRA'VEL.  By  next  spring?  Suppose 
there  is  a  Tet  offensive  m  February. 

Mr.  MILLER  And  in  the  face  of  that, 
why  the  Senator  talks  about  a  10-  or  20- 
year  time  period  Ls  beyond  my  imagina- 
tion. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Suppose  there  it  a  Tet 
offensive  in  February.  Suppose  Lon  Nol's 
government  falls  ahd  our  troops  come 
under  greater  fire,  greater  danger.  Will 
the  President  continue  taking  out  troops? 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  supposing  things  for  which  I  have  not 
seen  any  basis. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  they  are  reasonable 
suppositions  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MILLEHi>-iJbl»k  they  are  unrea- 
sonable. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  They  are  unreasonable? 
Mr.  MILLER.  On  the  basis  of  the  evi- 
dence I  have  seen. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  is  unreasonable  that 
the  Lon  Nol  government  could  fall? 
Mr.  MTT.t.gp   No. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  is  one  of  the  propo- 
sitions. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Another  Tet  offensive 
within  the  same  framework  of  the  previ- 
ous Tet  offensive. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why  did  the  adminis- 
tration Increase  the  bombing  recently, 
then? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  we  saw  a  pretty 
good  reason  advanced  in  the  local  press 
by  rather  knowledgeable  political  writ- 
ers— that  It  Is  quite  evident  that  the 
President  has  decided  to  use  airpower  as 
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ft  means  of  securing  our  forces,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  South  Vietnamese 
combat  troops  are  much  stronger  than 
they  were. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  Why  should  the  Presi- 
dent need  to  do  that  right  now  though? 
Why  should  he  resume  these  bombings 
right  now? 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  I  do  not  know  whether 
he  has  rtslted  there  or  not. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have. 
Mr  MILLER.  I  have  been  there  on 
two  occasions.  If  the  Senator  has  been 
in  the  same  nrcM  I  have  been,  and  talked 
with  the  same  people  I  have  talked  with. 
he  knows  that  there  are  times  when  it  Is 
Important  to  make  decisions  regarding 
enemy  troop  and  supply  buildups  and 
there  are  times  when  those  decisions  can 
be  delayed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  has  under- 
scored the  point  I  have  made. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
in  the  Senate  are  in  a  position  to  evalu- 
ate It.  ^  ,  , 
Mr.  GRAVEL  The  point  made,  that  I 
have  read.  Is  simply  that  the  bombings 
were  reinitiated  beceuse  of  the  high  raw 
of  Inffltratlon,  which  was  the  same  cli- 
mate that  existed  prior  to  the  Tet  offen- 
sive, and  that  In  order  to  sustain  our 
present  policy,  we  cannot  have  anything 
go  wrong:  because  if  there  is  an  increase 
In  the  crescendo  of  activity  from  the 
North,  we  have  to  halt  our  withdrawals, 
and  that  will  be  an  admission  that  our 
withdrawal  depends  upon  victory  and 
does  not  depend  upon  what  people  think 
Is  happening.  I  think  the  public  thinks 
we  are  withdrawing  and  we  are  going  to 
keep  n-ithdrawlng  right  down  to  the  last 
man.  That  Is  not  going  to  happen. 

Mr.  MILLER.  What  does  the  Senator 
mean  by  "victory"? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  claim 

Mr.  MILLER,  The  Senator  has  used 
the  word. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  will  give  the  Senator  a 
definition  of  It:  that  the  Government  In 
power  win  stay  In  power  and  that  the 
Communists  will  not  take  over  South 
Vietnam  That  ts  victory. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  that  in  all  the  time  we 
have  had  all  these  debates  and  in  all  the 
statements  that  have  been  made  by 
spcikesmen  for  not  only  this  administra- 
tion but  prevloos  administrations  as 
well.  I  have  never  heard  that  definition 
of  our  objective  In  South  Vietnam.  With 
respect  to  the  second  part  of  It,  yes,  I 
have  never  heard  that  definition  of  our 
objectives  In  South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  Just  beard  It 
enunciated  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  talk  about  any 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  am  sorry  th:;t 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
was  diverted,  I  wUl  repeat  what  I  said. 
In  an  the  time  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate.  I  have  never  heard  any  spokes- 
man for  either  this  or  the  precedl)Dg  ad- 
ministration enimciate  the  objectives  dI 
our  being  in  South  Vietnam  such  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  last  enunci- 
!       Bted.  Perhaps  that  Is  a  new  definition. 
Jdr.  GRAVEL.  I  have  heard  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  enunciate  it 


on  TV.  when  he  said  we  were  there  be- 
cause of  the  domino  theory  and  that  It 
is  to  stop  the  onslaught  of  communism.  I 
do  not  have  to  go  to  anybody's  quota- 
tions. I  heard  him. 

Mr,  MILLER.  That  Is  not  what  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  said. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  That  to  stop  the  on- 
slaught of  communt'!m  means  you  have 
to  sustain  the  present  government  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Not  at  all. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  does  It  mean? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  never  heard  any- 
body say  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  He  does  not  have  to  say 
it. 

Mr.  MILLEB.  I  have  never  beard  any- 
body Imply  it. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  need  not  be  Implied. 
It  is  self-evident. 
Mr.  MILLER.  It  la  not  self-evident. 
Mr.   GRAVEL.  What  does  "stop  the 
onslaught  of  communism"  mean? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  second  part  of  the 
Senator's  definition,  which  I  think  im- 
plied that  the  South  Vietnamese  will 
have  freedom  of  self-determination  be- 
cause Communist  aggression  aill  have 
been  stopped  and  they  will  leave  South 
Vietnam  alone — I  think  that  is  proper, 
and  that  has  been  enunciated  time  after 
time.  But  I  do  not  know  why  the  Senator 
has  to  bring  in  the  matter  of  maintain- 
ing the  present  Government  of  South 
Vietnam.  There  Is  going  to  be  an  elec- 
tion next  year 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  'What  else  arc  we  do- 
ing, pray  tell? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
election  coming  up  next  year  is  going  to 
turn  out.  but  it  could  turn  out  different- 
ly; because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
present  Govei-nment  U  In  power  by  leas 
than  40  percent  of  the  vote. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  Senator  Is  telling 
me  that  if  next  year  there  is  an  election 
In  South  Vietnam  and  they  elect  a  Com- 
munist, as  the  Chileans  have  done,  to 
head  their  government,  they  will  do 
what? 

til.  MILLER.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  previous  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Secretaries  of 
State,  and  many  other  spokesmen  for 
this  and  preceding  administrations  have 
made  It  quite  clear  that,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  freedom  of  self-determination  In 
generally  free  elections.  If  perchance  a 
Communist  govenmient  is  elected,  that 
Is  it.  But  I  might  say  that  I  do  not  think 
any  of  us  are  losing  any  sleep  over  that, 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Why? 
Mr.  MILLER.  Because  I  Just  do  not 
think  It  Is  remotely  possible. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  'Why  not?  Does  not  the 
Senator  think  they  have  free  elections 
over  there? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes.  I  do  not  think  any- 
body Is  losing  any  sleep  over  that,  ex- 
cept possibly  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Ifr.  GRAVEL.  I  agree.  And  does  the 
Senator  know  why  we  are  not  losing  any 
sleep?  Because  Tniong  Dlnh  D«u,  who 
happened  to  be  a  young,  vibrant,  intelll- 
gent  politician,  was  charged  with  being 
connected  with  the  Commimlsts  and  was 
put  in  Jail.  The  charge  was  made  against 
him  that  he  was  dealing  with  his  broth- 
er. He  Is  in  Jail. 


The  Senator  is  correct.  He  can  feel 
abundantly  secure  that  there  ts  not  go- 
ing to  be  any  Communist  elected  in 
South  Vietnam,  such  as  there  was  In 
Chile,  because  they  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  free  government  that  could  do  It, 

Mr,  MIULER.  Those  were  not  the 
ground  rules  that  the  Johnson  adminis- 
tration laid  down  nor  that  the  Nixon 
administration  laid  down.  The  ground 
rules  were  genuinely  free  elections.  Inter- 
nationally supervised  elections.  I  do  not 
see  why  the  Senator  from  Alaska  would 
make  the  statement  that  he  did.  In  the 
face  of  those  groimd  rules. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Ground  rules  change 
every  day.  That  is  why  we  got  Into  this 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Alaska,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
may  yield  to  me.  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  submit  an 

amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ca.se).  The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  MILLER.   What  is   the  pendirw 

business?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
pending  busmcs  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alas.ka  (Mr.  Gravel), 
which  seeks  to  strike  the  appropriation 
fT  Cambodia. 

Mr.  MILLER.  A  further  parliamentary 

inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFirrER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Docs  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 
The  Chair  takes  It  that  the  Senator  has 
yielded. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  the  purpoce  he  has.  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  already  been  granted  permis- 
sion by  the  Senator  to  yield  to  ths  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  for  a  brief  statement. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Without  losing  my  right 

to  the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  may  reserve  the  right  to 
object  to  that  request  and  si^ak  on  that 
reservation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Sixvxws)  whether  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  he  was  going 
to  offer  an  amendment?  If  that  is  so,  I 
would  suggest  that  It  would  not  be 
proper.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
an  amendment  pending — iroless  this  Is 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  This  is  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  having  an  amendment 
printed,  so  that  it  can  be  considered  as 
an  amendment  to  be  ottered  by  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MAOinosoir)  at  the  cloee  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  amendment.  But  we  would 
like  to  have  the  amendment  printed. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  no  objection. 
The  PRESIDING  OFt'ICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  for  myself 
and  the  Senators  from  Washington  (Mr. 
MACHasoM)  and  Mr.  Jackson  and  ask 
that  it  be  printed  if  it  is  not  considered 
today. 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Casx).  The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Okavel  I  still  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Oravil)  yield 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr,  ORA'VEL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Ml.  President.  I  inquire 
of  the  Chair  whether  the  yeas  and  nays 
have    been    ordered    on    the    pending 

Euuendment.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  not  been  ordered  yet. 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
Uie  yeas  and  nays. 
There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  again. 
There  was  not  a  sufficient  second. 
Mr.  MANStTELD.  Will   the  Senator 
from  Alaska  yield  to  me  without  losing 
l\i.s  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
tiie  Senator  from  Montana  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
lor  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Gravxl)  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  PresidenI: 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravxl)  . 
On  tills  question  the  yeas  and  nays 

have  been  ordered  and 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senior  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  want  to  proceed  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question,  and  to 
whom? 

Mr    ORAVEL.  To  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

flnlshcd  my  colloquy.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  has  finished  his  ques- 
timilng.  Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  or 
does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  wish  to 
proceed  further? 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  be  recognized  in  my  own  right, 
if  the  Senator  from  Alaslca  is  through. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  in  order  to  permit  recognition 
of  Uie  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

M,.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  very  much  that  there  were  not 
more  Senators  present  while  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  was  en- 
gaged in  a  coUoquj'  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas.  I  thought 
Uiey  developed,  in  a  most  eSective  man- 
ner, the  essential  points  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I 
thought  they  were  pci  tlnent  and  I  hope 
tliai  Senators  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  Record,  to  increase  their  un- 
derstanding of  just  what  is  involved  in 
l.'ila  matter,  before  we  take  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  moet  impor- 
tant matter  and  I  would  therefore  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  it 
is  so  ordered.  A  call  for  the  quonun  Is 
requested  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  followjig  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

|No.  432  Leg.] 
AUan  Ooldnmter  MuiUe 

Baiter  QrAWl  Packwood 

BellmoD  OrUDn  PAstore 

BoKgs  UAnaen  Prouty 

Byrd.  Va.  Uarru  Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va.       Hut  mbtooS 

Case  KcuneUy  Scott 

Ooolc  Lons  Smith 

Cooper  MAZuflela  SparknoAn 

Dule  MatbJAA  awvmiM 

Ellouder  IJcOae  TalmailgA 

Crv*ln  Mclntyre  Tburmond 

Fannin  MundAle  WUllania.  I3cl. 

t^lbrlstat  Montoya  Youne.  N.  Dak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmon  I .  A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  L>n  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  execute  the  order  of 
the  Senate. 

Thereafter,  the  following  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 

Allien  G  are  Murpliy 

.Ulott  Gumer  NelAon 

Andereon  Uollaad  Poaraon 

Bajb  auUlnga  PtiU 

Bennett  Hruaka  Handolpb 

Bible  Huithat  eaxlia 

Brooke  Inouye  S^hwtlker 

Duidlck  Jackjon  SponA 

Cannon  Javlte  Stennls 

Ctiurch  Jordan.  N.C.        Stevcnaon 

Cotton  Jordan.  Idabo     Symington 

Cranston  MaKnuson  Tower 

Curtis  McClellan  Winiama,  NJ. 

Cagleton  MirCcalf  Toung.  Ohio 

Eastland  MUIcr 

Pong  Uosa 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  I  may  have  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators, particularly  on  the  next  point  I 


wish  to  make.  I  know  some  Senators  are 
under  the  impression  that  if  tliis  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to  there  will  be  no  money 
available  for  the  administration  to  sup- 
port the  Lon  Nol  government.  I  think  I 
can  prove  that  is  not  correct,  and  that 
there  is  money  available  from  the  same 
or  similar  sources  from  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  taken  approximately 
tl08  million  since  the  incursion  into 
Cambodia  last  April. 

Cambodia  has  already  been  given,  or 
promised,  tlOO  million  in  military  aid 
through  the  President's  use  of  emergency 
authority  in  the  Fttrelgn  Assistance  Act. 
That  same  authority  can  be  used  to  sup- 
ply Cambodia  with  additional  aid.  up  to 
a  total  of  la&O.OOO.OOO  in  this  fiscal  year, 
thai  IS,  1971  if  the  President  chooses  to 
do  eo.  In  other  words,  (Cambodia  can  be 
given  an  additional  tl50  million  in  aid 
without  further  congressional  authoriza- 
tion. 

And,  In  addition,  since  no  furttier  au- 
thorization is  needed  to  give  Cambodia 
the  $30  million  in  Public  Law  480  com- 
modity assistance  she  is  slated  to  get,  the 
total  aid  available  lor  the  1971  fiscal  year 
would  be  $380  miliioii,  cnly  $5  ■"""""  less 
than  the  entire  program  planned  for 
Cambodia. 

Section  614  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  authorizes  the  President  to  give  any 
country  that  is  "a  victim  of  active  Com- 
munist or  Communist  supported  aggres- 
sion"  up  to  $250,000,000  In  a  fiscal  year 
without  regard  to  the  regular  require- 
ments of  the  act.  if  he  deems  it  "impor- 
tant to  the  security  of  the  United  States." 
Tills  allows,  for  example,  certam  appro- 
priations for  economic  aid  to  be  used  for 
military  aid,  as  has  already  been  done  for 
Camtxxlia  with  $50  million  in  supporting 
assistance  funds. 

The  President  ts  authorized  to  draw 
on  Department  of  Defense  stocks  of  ma- 
terials and  services,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 506  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  up 
to  $300  million.  The  only  restriction,  and 
It  is  not  a  serious  one,  is  that  this  does 
not  authorize  this  money  to  purchase  ad- 
[litlonal  equipment  that  is  not  in  the-ln- 
ventory.  But  any  material — ammunition 
or  guns  of  any  kind,  for  example — which 
is  in  the  inventory,  and  the  inventory 
runs  into  many  billi(>ns  of  dollars,  may  be 
given  to  Cambodia, 

They  can  tran-sfer  unobligated  eco- 
nomic aid  timds  for  use  as  military  or 
economic  aid  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 610  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
which  could  provide  as  much  as  $150 
million  if  the  President  so  chooses. 

Then,  be  could  use  unobligated  mili- 
tary aid  funds.  At  least  one-half  of  the 
1971  appropriation  of  $350  million  Is 
available  for  this  purpose. 

Actually  the  money  which  already  has 
been  given  to  Camtxtdia  was.  to  a  great 
extent,  transferred  from  money  which 
we  had  authorized  for  use  in  such  coun- 
tries as  Turkey.  Greece,  and  Taiwan.  It 
was  transferred  to  Cambodia.  That  ex- 
plains the  $100  million  in  the  tilll.  That 
$100  million  Is  to  reimburse  those  funds 
from  which  this  tl08  million  was  taken. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  excess  de- 
fense articles.  For  example,  we  are  with- 
drawing, as  we  are  told  repeatedly,  some 
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troops  from  Vletuam  and  their  equip- 
ment presumably  would  be  excess.  There 
Is  no  limit  on  the  aulhonty  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent to  transfer  to  Cambodia  defense 
articles  declared  to  be  in  excess  of  our 
present  needs. 

Under  this  kind  of  authority,  last  year 
they  tran-sferred  F-104's  to  Taiwan  by 
declaring  them  excess.  There  is  no  lim- 
it applicable.  This  equipment  is  avail- 
able if  they  w  isli  to  declare  it  excess. 

Then,  there  is  captured  material  which 
can  be  given  to  Cambodia.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  last  spring,  when  we  had 
the  first  notice  of  the  decision  on  our 
part  to  give  equipment  to  Cambodia,  It 
was  In  the  form  of  AK-4Ts.  We  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  had  captured  those 
weapons  from  the  Vietcong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese,  and  we  turned  that 
material  orer  without  cost  to  Cambodia. 
Then,  of  course,  there  are  agriculttiral 
conunoditles  under  Public  Law  480,  on 
which  there  Is  no  limit. 

The  main  point  I  want  to  make,  and 
I  shall  trj'  to  make  it  again.  Is  this:  The 
adoption  of  Senator  Ghavzis  amend- 
ment will  not  deprive  the  administration 
of  money  to  support  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment either  in  an  economic  or  a  military 
sense. 

The  significance  of  the  Gravel  amend- 
ment relates  to.  Is  that  a  policy  declara- 
tion is  involved-  What  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration wants  here  is  not  so  much 
the  money,  which  It  can  get  from  other 
sources,  but  is  to  make  the  Setuite  and 
the  Congress  affirmatively  approve  the 
policy  of  extending  supp<H^  to  the  Oov- 
enraient  of  Cambodia,  both  militarily 
and  economically,  from  now  on  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

That  Is  important  because  there  has 
never  been  an  affirmative  approval  of 
assistance  to  Cambodia.  As  I  have  just 
pointed  out,  the  assistance  to  date  has 
been  given,  not  under  any  express  au- 
thority for  Cambodia,  but  by  borrowing 
money  that  was  given  or  allocated  to 
other  countries  In  the  AID  program.  One 
should  understand  that  when  the  AID 
Agency  comes  and  presents  a  Justifica- 
tion, they  say  to  both  the  Appropriations 
Cotnmittees  and  the  legislative  commit- 
tees, that  they  contemplate  such  and 
such  a  program  for  various  countries, 
and  the  authorization  is  made  upon  that 
imderstandlng.  In  none  of  these  bills, 
have  they  requested  any  money  for  Cam- 
bodia 

3o  the  real  significance  of  voting  tor 
thij  money  is  In  a  sense,  to  foreclose  the 
Conifress,  or  any  of  us,  from  raising  a 
question  about  Cambodia  at  a  later  date. 
1  can  see  the  advantage  to  the  adminis- 
tration. In  other  words,  by  this  device 
the  administration  conunils  Congress  to 
the  policy  of  supporting  Cambodia 
through  tiiick  and  thin  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  This  may  be  a  policy  that 
should  be  adopted.  That  Is  another 
matter. 

Furthermore,  there  were  no  hearings 
on  the  question  of  this  policy  other  than 
bearings  with  the  administrations  own 
witnesses.  We  had  two  hearings,  at  both 
of  which  we  heard  from  administration 
witnesses,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Obvloualy.  they 
stated  a  need  for  the  money.  But  these 
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hearings  »ere  only  (m  last  Thursday  and 
Friday.  Tliere  is  no  posslblUty  of  hold- 
ing further  heanngs  at  this  late  date  in 
this  se.ssion. 

I  proposed  to  the  adminiitration,  and 
I  propose  again  to  the  Senate,  that  since 
they  have  the  money  and  there  is  no 
possiblity  of  their  being  able  to  say  that 
they  have  been  deprived  of  the  money, 
that  to  claim  the  Lon  Nol  government 
failed  because  the  money  was  not  avail- 
able simply  would  not  be  true.  That 
would  not  be  tnie,  I  made  it  clear,  up  to 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year. 

I  titade  a  personal  commitment  U»at 
we  would  make  the  first  busmess  oi  the 
committee  in  the  coming  session,  after 
the  20th  of  January,  the  consideration  of 
the  policy  of  alBrmatively  undertaking 
to  support  Cambodia  economically  and 
militarily,  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
we  have  supported  Vietnam. 

That  is  a  very  large  undertaking.  The 
testimony  of  the  Secretarj-  of  Defense 
made  no  bones  about  the  fact  that  this  is 
just  the  beginning  of  the  program.  He 
intimated  that  the  request  for  the  com- 
ing year  would  certainly  be  larger  than 
the  request  before  us  now.  He  declined 
to  give  the  precise  amount  on  the  ground 
that  It  had  not  been  finally  cleared 
through  the  Budget  Bureau  and  all  the 
regular  chaimels,  but  he  did  not  try  to 
sav  th^i  It  would  be  le«.  I  think  it  Is 
quite  clear  from  his  testimony  that  it 
will  be  substantially  larger. 

Again,  it  may  be  that  Congress  and 
the  country  are  enthusiastic  about  sup- 
porting the  Cambodian  Government  in 
the  same  fashion  in  which  we  liave  sup- 
ported Taiwan.  Korea,  and  South  Viet- 
nam. It  is  quite  possible  that  this  policy 
will  be  adopted.  But,  again,  if  we  are  to 
lollow  responsible  procedures,  there 
should  be  hearings.  There  should  be 
hearings  on  whether  or  not  it  is  wise, 
whether  or  not  we  wish  to  undertake  this 
kind  of  commitment:  and  I  think  It 
would  be  a  commitment.  It  would  not  be 
a  commitment  Ui  the  sense  of  the  spirit 
of  the  commitments  resolution.  But  if  the 
Senate  acts  alBrmatively  and  approves 
this  program,  it  would  at  least  approach 
.such  a  commitment,  because,  while  not 
in  the  form  of  a  treaty,  it  would  be  a 
legislative  action  by  the  Senate  approv- 
ing a  very  large  program  of  military  and 
economic  assistance  to  Cambodia, 

That  reminds  me  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  hearings  on  Vietnam,  in  ex- 
changes with  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Rusk,  one  day.  we  asked  him  why 
continuing  to  have  U.S.  forces  fight  In 
Vietnam  was  consistent  with  our  na- 
tional welfare.  He  cited  the  aid  programs 
v.iiich  we  had  theretofore  pa.s.scd  as  one 
of  the  proofs  or  justifications  for  our 
playing  the  part  we  did  In  .supporting 
Vietnam  to  the  very  great  extent  we  were 
then. 

So  I  submit  that  it  Is  not  Just  the 
money  we  are  quarreling  about,  although 
thst  is  very  important.  The  amount  here 
is  $155  million  But  far  more  Important 
than  tliat.  it  seeias  to  me.  in  the  long- 
term  interests  of  the  coimtry.  is  what  I 
would  consider  the  policy  commitment. 

Mr.  OROTTN.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  listened  with 
sreat  Interest  to  the  argument  of  the 
distlnguir-hed  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee. While  I  do  not  agree  with  him,  I 
certainly  respect  his  point  of  view. 

1  wonder  If  we  are  moving  toward  a 
-vote  on  this  particular  bill  In  the  near 
future.  Is  It  possible  that  we  might  be 
able  to  arrive  at  some  understanding 
about  a  vote  on  the  Gravel  amendment? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  I  have  been  speaking  only  10 
minutes.  Does  he  think  I  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  explain  this  matter  longer  than 
10  minutes? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Oh,  certainly.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  suggest  a  cutofl  of  any  kind  to 
the  chairman.  He  may  wish  to  talk  an- 
other hour,  but  I  thought  he  might  want 
to  have  an  agreement  as  to  when  we 
could  vote  on  the  pending  amendment, 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  I  do 
not  think  It  would  be  prudent  to  vote 
on  the  amendment  today.  I  think  a  rec- 
ord of  Uie  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas, which  took  place  when  only  three 
or  four  Senators  were  on  the  fioor,  ought 
to  be  available  to  Senators  before  they 
vote. 

I  say  that  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  hearings  on  this  bill  are  not  yet 
available.  If  the  Senator  understands — 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  knows  it  or 
not.  but  this  bill  was  reported  by  tlie 
committee  only  last  night.  I  think  on  a 
measure  that  Involves  an  important  pol- 
icv  matter,  it  seems  most  uncharacteris- 
tic to  trv  to  seek  a  vote  immediately, 
before  Members  of  the  Senate  have  an 
opportunity— to  read  the  hearings.  I 
would  particularly  recommend  that  they 
read  the  record  of  the  debate  which  took 
place  between  the  Senator  from  Alaska, 
who  is  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  today. 

In  other  words.  I  think  it  is  our  duty 
to  give  Senators  an  opportunity,  at  least, 
to  inform  themselves.  Whether  they 
take  advantage  of  it  or  not  is  their  busi- 
ness. But  I  do  not  understand  the  great 
haste  with  which  it  is  sought  to  pass 
this  bill,  here  within  less  than  24  hours 
alter  it  was  reported  by  the  committee. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  will 
;)ermit  a  comment,  yesterday  the  Senate 
passed  an  appropriation  bill  which  In- 
cluded funds  for  this  purpose.  We  dealt 
with  this  matter  and  many  other  contro- 
versUl  matters  In  that  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  In  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  So  I  would  think  It  might 
not  be  unrealistic  to  expect  we  could  get 
to  a  vote  on  this  matter. 

If  the  Senator  wUl  permit  another 
comment  or  two.  as  I  understand,  at 
least  one  of  his  arguments  Is  to  the  effect 
that  after  all,  the  administration  can 
use  other  money  to  provide  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia, and  In  fact  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  been  pointing  to  various 
places  and  funds  from  which  money 
could  be  transferred. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  suggestions 
being  made  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man represent  approval  or  not.  It  rather 
sounds.  In  the  legislative  history,  as 
though  It  Is  all  right  with  the  Senator 
from    Arkansas    If    the    administration 
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helps  Cambodia  by  using  other  funds,  but 
he  does  not  want  to  authorize  the  tunds. 
Perhaps  I  misunderstood  the  Senator's 
position. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes,  the  Senator 
does  mlsimdcrstand. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  sort  oJ  understood  his 
remarks  as  approval,  provided  It  Is  dif- 
ferent money. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator raised  that  point.  I  thought  I  had 
made  it  clear.  I  state  only  that  that  fact 
takes  away  any  real  urgency  for  passing 
this  new  authority,  because  we  have 
time. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  when  I  heard 
that  the  administration  had  given 
Cambodia  $108  miUion  worth  of  mate- 
rial, because  only  last  April,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  had  assured  the  committee 
that  the  last  thing  this  administration 
intended  to  do  was  to  become  Involved 
in  a  large  foreign  aid  program  with 
Cambodia.  So  I  was  greatly  surprised, 
and  I  do  not  approve. 

However,  they  have  already  used  this 
emergency  authority,  and  I  say  they  can 
use  it  another  month  or  two.  to  give  the 
Senate  an  opportunity  to  have  hearings 
on  tills  matter  and  see  whether  or  not 
there  is  real  justiticaUon  for  our  assum- 
ing responsibility  for  Cambodia,  in  much 
the  same  fashion  as  we  did  In  Vletxiam. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  pomt? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Had  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  finir.hed?  I  do  not  wish 
to  cut  off  the  assistant  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  think  the  point 
is  that  whether  or  not  we  approve  au- 
thority for  additional  military  aid  to 
Cambodia,  there  Is  already  enough 
money  available  to  the  administration  to 
do  what  It  wants  for  Cambodia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  And  that  has  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  merits  as  to  whether 
or  not  it  should  be  done. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  There  were  three 
different  ^^ources  developed  in  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  where  there 
is  enough  money  pre.sently  available  to 
the  administration  bo  handle  this  matter. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  I 
am  glad  the  Senator  brought  up  that 
point.  I  agree  with  the  administration's 
policy  as  expressed  last  April.  We  have 
had  no  opportimity  to  have  hearings 
to  find  out  why  they  have  made  a  180- 
degree  change  In  that  policy, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  take  it  that  in  the 
committee  hearings  which  were  held — 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan  is  not 
a  member  of  the  committee,  and  was  not 
there — the  question  was  raised  with  Sec- 
retary Rogers  as  to  whether  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  request  really  had 
to  be  granted  and  whether  funds  were 
not  available  from  other  sources. 

As  I  understand  It.  a  statement  by  the 
Secretary  was  subsequently  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
setting  forth  liis  answers  on  that  point. 
Since  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wants 
the  Record  as  complete  as  poAsible.  I 
wonder  If  I  might  ask  unanimous  consent 


to  have  the  Secretary's  statement  put  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  it.  I  will  put  it  in  myself,  or  the 
Senator  can  put  It  in. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record  as  follow.s: 
STATEiaEirr  sr  Secretakt  Rocerc  SuBMrrrEO 

TO  TH«  PoBnoN  Relations  Comuittee 

I  promised  to  provide  you.  and  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  Comaxltice.  ibe  reefons  why  ac- 
Uon  ti  required  urgeDily  on  tbe  supplemea- 
uU  request. 

Afiida  Irom  tbe  legal  and  lumiuig  problems 
related  to  furtber  u&e  of  emergency  autbor- 
Itlaa.  outUned  below,  tbls  Admmlftraaon 
wanted  to  bring  th\£  question  before  tbe 
Congrees,  as  mtiny  MemtKre  of  tbe  Home 
and  Senate  have  requested,  for  Its  coii5ldcr- 
ation  and  action  rather  than  continue  reU- 
once  on  tbe  emergency  aiitboriUes.  We  regret 
that  this  came  up  so  late  in  the  sesalon  but 
requiremenis  were  not  clear  until  now.  We 
hope  that  the  Congress  wtli  act  on  the  sup- 
plemental request  rather  than  having  the 
Administration  resort  to  tbe  additional  emer- 
gency authorities  oontalned  m  tbe  Foreign 
Assistance  Act. 

In  the  absence  of  the  proposed  supple- 
mental, we  are  aware  of  only  two  ways  in 
which  tbe  existing  authorities  contained  in 
tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  could  be  used  to 
continue  to  fund  military  o&sistance  for 
Cambodia.  One  Is  to  use  the  special  authority 
of  Section  606  to  order  stocks  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  In  tbe  past  this  authority 
has  been  uaed  only  with  respect  to  Vietnam. 
We  have  understood  that  in  providing  that 
authority  and  in  requiring  a  determlxiatlon 
by  the  President  that  such  use  is  "vital  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States, "  tbe  Oon- 
greea  strongly  preferred  that  this  authority 
be  reserved  for  crises  of  tbe  greatest  danger 
and  urgency.  We  aasume  that  tbe  preference 
of  this  Oommltcee  would  be  to  use  that  spe- 
cial authority  only  in  situations  where  Ooo- 
greasional  action  Is  not  poaalble.  SecUon  606 
llmiu  us  to  items  now  iu  defend  stocks  and 
tbia  docs  not  Include  a  number  of  esacutial 
commodities  for  Cambodia,  including  am- 
munition for  the  AK  47  rifle  which  is  pres- 
ently one  of  the  basic  weapons  for  Cambo- 
dian forces.  This  section  of  course  relates 
only  to  military  equipment  and  wotUd  pro- 
vide no  funds  (or  economic  aaslstanoe  to 
Cambodia. 

The  second  way  to  ftuul  military  aatlstancc 
for  Cambodia  la  to  transfer  funds  from  other 
urgent  programs  pursti.int  to  Section  610  of 
tbe  Act. 

Apart  from  these  legal  oonalderatlona.  Uie 
simple  fact  la  that  we  do  not  have  adequate 
funds  for  further  transfer  to  MAP  or  to 
finance  economic  assistance  requirements, 
without  drawing  down  other  progmna  re- 
quired m  the  national  security  intereat. 

We  have  provided  funds  for  the  Cambodia 
Military  Assistance  Progmm  by  borrowing 
from  urgent  ongoing  programs.  In  July,  wc 
provided  MO  mUUon  by  a  transfer  wltbln  tbe 
Military  Assistance  Program  which  forced  a 
major  temporary  restructuring  of  programis 
in  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Taiwan.  It  U  urgent 
that  these  funds  be  restored  so  that  the  FT 
1971  programs  for  these  countries  that  have 
previously  been  approved  by  the  Oongren 
can.  In  fact,  be  implemented. 

In  October,  we  transferred  tSO  million  from 
SupporUng  Aaalstonce  to  MAP.  consisting 
largely  of  funds  borrowed  from  the  Vietnam 
program.  The  Vietnamese  Qovenunent  has 
itnUertaken  a  major  econonUc  reform  pro- 
gram on  tbe  expectation  that  we  would  be 
able  to  carry  out  our  agreement  to  provide 
adequate  economic  support.  The  amount  orl- 
ginally  requested  from  Congress— #220  mU- 
Uon  for  the  Commercial  Import  Prognun — is 
now    inadequate    for    this    purpose   and,   m 


addition,  we  bave  had  to  borrow  from  this 
program  for  the  transfers  to  the  C&mbodl&n 
MAP.  Inadequate  economic  assistance  will 
lead  to  renewed  inflationary  pressures  and 
black  market  speculations,  both  of  which  tbe 
Vietnam  Government  is  beginning  to  get  un- 
der control,  Unleu  the  borrowed  funds  are 
restored,  and  tbe  additional  amount  re- 
quested appropriated,  the  two-month  old  re- 
form program  wlU  be  seriously  .iflectcd. 

It  Is  clear  that  Canibodla  requires  con- 
tinued support.  Ptuids  now  available  for  the 
MAP  program  will  be  exhausted  by  the  end 
of  this  month.  In  order  to  keep  tbe  supplies 
flowing,  additional  funding  will  be  oeceasary 
this  month.  We  cannot  borrow-  any  more 
funds  without  disrupting  programs  which 
are  o/  equal  importance  to  ua.  But  tbe  Mili- 
tary Assistance  Program  alone  is  not  suf- 
ficient. Cambodia  has  sustained  eeruiu  eco- 
iiom.'c  losses— in  export  earnings  and  domes- 
tic prod ucUon— this  year.  It  has  received  no 
significant  new  economic  assistance  to  date. 
Unless  economic  support  Is  provided  now 
they  Kill  not  be  able  to  sustain  tbeir  defenae 
eSort.  Even  with  immediate  appropriations 
of  supporting  assistance  funds  it  wUl  be 
some  monthe  before  tbe  Cazabodlans  would 
receive  tbe  commodities.  Tb'iire  is  no  otber 
source  of   funds  for  this  purpose. 

If  the  supplemental  request  la  not  ap- 
proved before  Congress  adjourns.  It  would  he 
unlikely  that  fund«  would  become  sTsUable 
in  early  February  because  of  the  time  re- 
quired to  re-introduce  the  leglstatloo  and 
have  additional  bearings  In  a  new  Congrees. 
It  is  not  simply  a  question  of  delaying  lor 
another  thirty  days,  but  for  a  considerably 
longer  period.  This  delay  would  create  serious 
problems  In  all  of  the  countries  for  which 
supplemental  appropriations  have  been  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  May  I  say  on  that 
p:>int.  before  the  Senator  leaves  it.  that 
letter  does  not  deny  that  they  fiave  been 
using  it,  or  say  it  is  wrong.  All  he  says  is 
that  it  is  the  matter  of  priorities  within 
the  foreign  aid  program.  That  is  what  the 
letter  amoimts  bo. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Now,  I  know  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  familiar  with 
the  report,  but  m  the  interest  of  the 
record.  I  should  like  to  read  this  para- 
graph from  the  committee  report; 

A  good  case  bos  been  mode  for  tbe  urgent 
ueed  for  additional  aid  to  Camt>odla.  mmtory 
and  economic.  It  Is  true  that  more  old  can 
be  given  to  Cambodia,  using  tbe  emergency 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  employed. 
But  the  continued  borrowing  from  programs 
for  otber  countries  could  not  continue  much 
icmger  without  serious  consequences.  The  ad- 
ministration, in  tbe  committee's  view,  took 
the  proper  step  in  coming  to  tbe  Congress  at 
this  time.  The  Committee  reoonuDonda  that 
the  blU,  as  amended,  be  approved  by  tbe 
Senate. 

I  realize  that  the  comimttee  action  was 
not  taken  by  a  nnantmoua  vote  of  the 
committee;  It  was  an  8-to-4  vote.  But 
this  represents  the  conclusion  of  the 
committee.  It  should  be  called  to  the 
attrition  of  Senators. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  comment  on 
that  point?  There  ii  $100  million  that 
tills  amendment  does  not  deal  with, 
which  replaces  the  amount  which  Is  re- 
ferred to  as  having  been  borrowed  from 
the  other  programs.  So  thote  iundfi  are  to 
be  replaced.  I  am  net  suggesting  that  the 
administration  go  on  forever  using  this 
authority  to  give  aid  to  Cambodia.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  we  have  not  had  an> 
opportunity  for  anything  like  adequate 
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beu-ings.  All  I  aiJc.  and  I  esked  this  of 
the  committee,  that  this  Item  oX  new 
money  for  CamtK'dia  go  over  for  approxi- 
mately 2  months,  to  give  the  committee 
an  opportunity  to  have  hcanngs  the  last 
part  of  January, /and  early  February — in 
other  words,  unie  to  consider  it.  I  can  as- 
sure the  Senate  that  this  matter  will  be 
considered  as  the  first  item  of  substan- 
tive business  by  the  committee. 

As  to  tliP  hearings,  which  the  Senator 
referred  to,  the  administration  only  re- 
turned those  hearings  today  about  noon 
with  their  corrections.  We  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  for  the  staff  to  go  over 
them  and  submit  them  to  the  printer, 
•niey  will  be  submitted.  I  suppose,  this 
afternoon  or  this  evening. 

But  all  that  means  is — and  it  makes 
my  point— that  they  did  borrow,  and  they 
can  continue  to  borrow.  We  replaced  the 
SlOO  milUon,  and  they  can  certainly  use 
that  for  2  months.  That  ia  about  all  that 
paragraph  means. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  FDliBRIGHT  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  was  on  his  feet.  I  j-ield  to  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ators from  Washington  and  I  had  an- 
other amendment  which  we  hoped  we 
might  be  able  to  offer  this  afternoon.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  procedure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  used  the  other  day 
to  test  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  on  a 
measure  such  as  this.  1  do  not  intend 
to  make  a  motion  to  table  my  colleague's 
amendment  myself,  but  I  wonder  if  there 
IS  not  a  procedure  whereby  we  might  test 
the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  on  this,  and 
see  If  we  could  get  on  to  these  other  mat- 
ters, if  the  Senate  is  not  in  favor  of  my 
colleague's  amendment.  I  am  aware  of 
the  pending  adjournment,  or  at  least 
recess,  for  Christmas,  and  I  would  like 
very  much  to  have  these  other  matters 
considered. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
agree  that  this  might  be  a  good  time  to 
test  the  sentiment  of  the  Senate  on  this 
matter? 

Mr.  PDLBRIOHT.  WeD.  I  would  like 
enough  time  to  state  what  I  consider  the 
significance  of  Uie  matter.  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  would  not  move  premature- 
ly, but  certainly  he  has  a  right  to  move 
at  any  time  he  feels  appropriate.  I  would 
hope  he  would  not  do  It  before  there  had 
been  an  opportunity  to  explain  the  signif- 
icance of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  that  I  certainly  have 
no  intention  of  doing  that,  but  I  had 
hoped  we  might  be  able  to  test  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senat*  this  afternoon,  so 
that  we  could  eo  on  I  see  another  mat- 
ter U  on  the  calendar,  and  I  am  afraid 
that  those  who  propose  other  amend- 
ments to  this  bill  are  not  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  adequately  explain  our 
nme.idments  If  thla  situaticm  continues 
much  longer. 

Mr  FOLBRIQHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator,  in  the  .sense  that  I  think  it  Is 
unwise  to  bring  up  a  biH  of  this  algnlfl- 
cance  under  these  great  pressures  from 
other  bills. 

Po.-  example,  last  spring  we  took  6 
weeks  on  a  discussion  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  dining  the  perltid  of 


the  mvasion  of  Cambodia.  I  am  cor- 
rected— we  took  7  weeks.  It  was  finally 
voted  on,  and  then  it  was  aborted  in  the 
House. 

We  have  no  hearings  available,  and 
we  have  a  very  short  report.  I  submit 
that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  consider 
for  at  least  a  day  or  3  a  matter  which 
mvolve^  a  new  policy  with  regard  to  sup- 
porting Cambodia.  The  administration 
no  longer  believes  in  treaties — at  least, 
treaties  involving  Important  matters — 
but  tills  is  the  equivalent  of  a  treaty.  If 
wc  pass  this,  and  the  House  approves  it, 
it  will  be  treated  in  the  future  as  a  eoni- 
mltment  to  support  Cambodia.  While  It 
is  not  in  foi'm  a  treaty,  I  would  say  that 
in  fact  It  is  practically  the  equivalent 
of  a  treaty,  because  we  will  then  have 
assumed  the  responsibility.  Congress  will 
have  assiuned  it 

The  senior  Senator  from  Alaska,  or  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alaska — both  Sen- 
ators from  Alaska  are  so  yotmg  and  vig- 
orous that  they  are  both  Jimlor  to  me — 
made  the  point  very  well  m  his  presenta- 
tion a  moment  ago  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  commitment  we  will  have  assumed. 
As  I  said  earlier,  it  is  possible  that  It 
is  in  our  Interest  to  assume  this  commit- 
ment. It  may  be  in  our  Interest  to  sup- 
port &11  the  poor  and  Impoverished  coun- 
tries in  the  world.  But  I  think  the  ques- 
Uou  deserves  more  consideration  than 
has  been  given.  That  is  the  main  point  I 
have  in  mind  in  not  wishing  to  vote  be- 
fore hearings  are  available,  or  before  a 
full  range  of  hearings  have  been  held, 
for  that  matter  with  anyone  other  than 
those  supporting  tlie  administration's 
position.  Only  the  administration's  wit- 
nesses have  been  before  the  committee. 
There  has  been  no  time  to  bear  anyone 
else.  I  regret  that,  but  the  legislation  was 
requested  only  a  short  time  ago.  We 
scheduled  the  administration  hearings  at 
the  earliest  time  they  were  able  to  come. 
We  asked  them  immediately  as  soon  as 
the  bill  came  up,  and  they  came  at  their 
earliest  convenience,  which  was  last 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

That  is  the  only  point.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  a  disposition  to  take  iwdue  time 
to  consider  this  question.  Because  of 
other  matters,  other  conference  reports 
on  linportant  matters,  I  think  there  is 
great  pressure  to  roll  over  this  legislation 
without  taking  time  to  imderstand  its 
significance. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wlH 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  record  should  be  made  per- 
fectly clear  on  this  procedure.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  talk  today  about 
Cambodia.  It  should  be  said  that  the  one 
item  on  which  the  committee  has  bad 
hearings  and  Investigated  Is  Cambodia — 
not  only  here  in  the  Capitol  but  also 
through  the  flnritng«  of  two  staff  mem- 
bers who  traveled  to  Cambodia  to  study 
the  issue  first  hand. 

The  money  Item  in  question  was 
brought  up  In  the  committee  only  yes- 
terday. I  was  one  of  those  who  then 
voted  against  aid  for  Cambodia,  and  It 
is  my  intention  to  vote  for  the  Qravel 
amendment  later  this  afternoon  If  the 
Senate  Is  given  an  opportunity  to  vote. 


I  was  one  of  those  who  voted  against 
reporting  the  bill,  because  I  felt  so 
strongly  about  the  Cambodia  Issue  and 
all  the  ramifications  it  Involved.  Never- 
theless. I  was  mterested  in  getting  a  bill 
to  the  floor  for  consideration  simply  be- 
cause lime  Is  not  now  on  the  side  of  the 
Senate.  Indeed,  at  this  stage  in  the  ses- 
sion the  Senate  finds  itself  in  most  tm- 
usual  circumstances. 

It  was  mainly  for  this  reason  that 
three  of  us  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee—the Senator  from  New  Jersey 
■  Mr.  C.tsEi ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
iMr.  McGsri,  and  myself— assured  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that,  to  the 
best  of  our  ability,  we  would  make  every 
effort  to  get  an  authorization  bill  re- 
ported quickly.  Such  action  seemed  es- 
pecially necessary  in  view  of  the  provisos 
included  in  the  appropriations  measure. 
Those  provisos  guarantee  that  there  will 
be  no  end  runs  around  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  no  end  runs 
around  tlie  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
issue  of  aid  for  Cambodia  as  contained 
in  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
In  short,  the  provisos  would  assure  the 
authorization  process  to  support  the 
appropriation. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  committee 
made  his  views  well  known.  He  expressed 
himself  strongly  and  very  much  to  the 
point,  as  he  always  does,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  meeUng  yesterday.  The  com- 
mittee voted  on  aid  to  Cambodia.  The 
committee  voted  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment.  The  committee  voted  on  re- 
porting the  bill. 

Then  the  question  was  raised  concem- 
Ing  the  report  and  how  soon  it  could  be 
avaUable.  It  was  said  that  it  could  be 
ready  by  midnight  last  night  or  tonight. 
The  chairman  asked  what  I  thought,  and 
I  said,  that  it  was  my  hope  that  it  could 
be  ready  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon — 
which  was  yesterday:  because  I  wanted 
to  see  a  bill  reported  which,  to  repeat, 
would  safeguard  the  responsibility  and 
the  authority  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  and  the  Senate  as 
well  in  dealing  with  this  issue. 

The  chairman  was  very  cooperatiye 
and  accommodating  and  understanding. 
He  instructed  the  staff  to  act  on  the  basis 
I  suggested.  Then  the  chairman  re- 
quested the  next  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spuhchah),  to  manage  the  bill  on  the 
floor. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  mat- 
ter was  fully  considered.  Not  only  did 
the  committee  have  two  meetings  on 
Cambodia,  but  It  also,  I  repeat,  sent  two 
cammittee  staff  members  to  Cambodia 
to  look  into  the  proposition  first  hand. 
I  think  the  question  Is  simple.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  needs  further  edu- 
cating on  this  matter.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  am  ready  to  vote.  I  think 
the  Senate  is  ready  to  vote.  I  should  say 
that  I  intend  to  hold  the  position  I 
adopted  in  the  committee.  I  oppose  this 
item.  I  waned  hope  that  this  Issue  could 
soon  come  to  a  head  .so  that  I  can  vote 
along  with  the  other  members  of  the 
body  to  establish  the  will  of  the  majority. 
After  all,  this  Is  a  democratic  bod;  and 
I  ttiink  that  the  opportunity  should  be 


afforded  to  determine  the  posttloD  of  the 
majority. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  finally,  that 
there  is  a  conference  report  on  the 
tran^ortation  bill  available  and  its  con- 
sideration is  expected  to  consume  a  good 
deal  of  time.  There  is  also  a  very  im- 
portant combination  bill  dealing  with  so- 
cial security,  the  family  assistance  plan, 
and  trade  quotas,  which  has  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  are  other  matters,  a  num- 
ber of  them  controversial.  There  is  not 
much  time  left. 

I  am  hopeful— I  want  to  discuss  this 
with  the  distinguished  minority  leader — 
that  the  Senate  may  be  able  to  go  out 
on  the  22d  of  this  month  and  come  back 
on  the  28th.  That  only  leaves  3  or  4  days. 
Those  are  the  facts.  We  are  up  against 
time  factors. 

As  for  this  bUl,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  Member  who  does  not  know  what 
the  Issues  are.  They  have  been  well 
publicized.  I  would  hope  that  we  would 
have  the  opporttmlty  before  too  long  to 
vote  at  least  on  the  Oravel  amendment, 
which  I  shall  support,  and  to  try  to  bring 
this  matter  to  a  close,  rather  than  post- 
pone it  for  several  months.  In  that  re- 
spect, may  I  say  that  the  chairman  did 
suggest  at  the  beginning  of  the  meeting 
of  the  committee  on  yesterday  that  this 
matter  be  postponed  until  next  year.  But 
the  committee  thought  otherwise. 

I  only  speak  to  make  certain  the  record 
is  clear  on  this  entire  matter.  To  the 
best  of  my  ability  I  have  endeavored  to 
relate  the  circumstances  as  they  de- 
veloped. 

Mr.  FUI3RIGHT.  If  all  Senators  were 
as  well  informed  as  Is  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  I  am  sure  they  would  arrive — 
at  least  a  majority  would  arrive — at  the 
same  conclusion  he  has.  Re  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee;  he  knows  about 
the  matter:  he  has  heard  the  testimony. 

The  hearings  arc  not  yet  available. 
While  the  staff  could  publish  s  very  brief 
report,  the  printed  hearings  are  not 
available,  because  they  were  only  re- 
ceived about  noon,  ^vith  the  coirectlons 
from  tlie  administration  witnesses. 

The  very  thing  that  has  convinced  the 
Senator  from  Montana  as  to  the  merits 
of  my  position — because  we  did  vote  in 
the  committee — is  what  I  am  ti'ying  to 
make  available  to  the  Senate.  Very  few 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  any  knowl- 
edge of  those  hearings  or  of  Cambodia. 
The  Senator  from  Montana  has  been  a 
student  of  Cambodia  for  many  years.  One 
of  the  reasons  why  I  am  fortified  In  my 
own  conviction  is  that  he  feels  the  same 
way  about  this  particular  part  of  the  bill. 

All  we  are  dong  is  sa)-ing  that  one  part 
of  the  bill,  two  sections,  should  be  de- 
leted for  further  consideration.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  bill  could  pass  in  5  min- 
uter- if  we  could  take  those  sections  out. 
'The  only  thing  I  am  apprehensive  about 
is  that  very  few  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  amount  for  Cambodia. 

Many  believe  that  we  are  depriving  the 
administration  of  any  money  for  Cam- 
bodia, which  is  not  correct.  I  heard  one 
of  our  distinguished  colleagues  on  this 
side  a  moment  ago  say.  "But  what  about 
this?  We  carmot  take  the  responslbflity 
for  denying  the  President  money  he 
thinks  is  necessary  for  Vietnomizatlon." 


In  other  words,  he  believes  that  If  we 
adopt  the  Giavel  amendment,  there  will 
not  be  any  money  for  Cambodia.  That  is 
not  the  fact.  If  they  understood,  as  the 
Senator  from  Montana  docs,  that  all  we 
are  doing  is  deferring  decision  on  a  policy 
matter  by  taking  the  Gravel  amendment, 
then  I  beUeve  a  majority  of  Senators 
would  have  the  same  view  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  sufficient 
time  to  prove  it.  I  have  liad  the  floor  now 
for  less  than  30  minutes.  There  has  been 
very  poor  attendance.  More  Senators  are 
coming  in  now,  as  the  majority  leader 
is  here  and  the  minority  leader  is  stand- 
ing up.  So  they  are  coming  in  because 
they  believe  something  is  going  on  of 
slgnlflcance. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  occurs  a  time  every 
day  in  the  session  to  Senators  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  when  they  become  rest- 
less, and  when  they  say  to  each  other, 
"Where  Is  the  majority  leader,"  or 
"Where  is  the  minority  leader,"  and  then 
we  come  in.  I  may  add.  both  of  us  have 
had  some  experience  in  the  processes  of 
debate  and  we  are  both  aware  of  the 
fact — and  I  entirely  agree  with  what  the 
majority  leader  has  said — that  there 
comes  a  time  when  time  is  running  out. 
There  Is  also  a  time  of  maximum  hiterest 
in  an  amendment,  and  after  that,  if  it 
is  not  acted  on,  what  happens  is  that 
there  Is  a  certain  droning  on,  which 
never  occurs  with  the  distinguished 
chairman,  but  can  happen  in  the  Cham- 
ber elsewhere.  And,  thereafter,  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  time  is  lost. 

All  I  am  pleading  for  is  recognition 
tliat  we  are  headed  for  the  Christmas 
season,  that  we  are  coming  back,  I 
gather,  as  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  I  have  indicated  and  are  well 
aware  of,  after  Christmas,  and  then  the 
impending  92d  Congress  comes  upon  us 
and  kills  tills  one  off. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  are  many 
other  Important  matters  pleading  for 
consideration.  There  are  some  urgent 
matters  which  Senators  feel  strongly  on. 
I  would  only  hope,  not  that  the  educa- 
tive process  be  denied,  but  1  have  a 
strong  feeling  that  at  tills  point  very 
few  votes  will  be  changed  because  in  the 
bill  now  is  the  language  of  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  therefore  the  admuiistration  is  not 
asking  that  we  do  anything  other  than 
to  pass  the  authorization  bill  in  the 
form  which  the  Senator  has  wrought,  as 
I  am  well  aware  within  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  that  it  was  re- 
solved by  a  vote  in  that  committee.  So 
all  I  am  urging  is  that  we  resolve  by  a 
vote  on  the  Senate  floor  whatever  dif- 
ferences there  are.  so  that  we  can  get  on 
with  some  other  matters.  We  have  behind 
this  an  enormous  bill,  35  pages  longer 
than  the  Tax  Reform  Act,  with  270 
amendments  to  it. 

Goodness  knows  how  much  of  it  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  dispose  of.  but 
I  am  really  pleading  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  give  us  an  opportunity 


to  move  along  as  soon  as  he  feels,  within 
Uis  conscience,  that  he  has  informed  the 
Senate  of  those  things  which  he  has 
every  right  to  feel  the  Senate  should  be 
made  aware  of. 

I  therefore  join  in  the  plea  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majonty  leader,  that  Senators 
may  be  allowed  to  get  to  a  vote  on  this 
amendment.  I  hope  that  the  heart  of  th: 
Senator  from  Arkaiisas  Is  suffused  now 
with  the  spirit  of  Christmas,  especially 
the  spirit  of  the  Christmas  soon  to  come. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  certainly  will  give 
that  most  serious  consideration.  I  will 
talk  to  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
and  ask  him  what  he  thinks  about  a 
reasonable  time. 

But  does  not  the  Senator  really  think 
that  Senators  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  at  the  hearings,  which  will  be 
printed  this  evening,  and  to  read  wliat 
was  said  by  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment earlier  in  this  debate? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wonder  whether  Sen- 
ators have  not  had  considerable  time 
already  to  familiarize  themselves  with 
the  whole  Issue,  including  many  weeks 
of  debate  on  this  same  basic  subject. 
What  we  are  talking  about  here  now  is 
a  fairly  narrow  point  and  that  is:  Does 
the  Qravel  amendment  deny  money  to 
the  President  or  does  it  not?  If  it  does, 
how  much,  and  what  will  be  the  effect 
of  the  denial?  II  there  is  more  to  it 
than  that,  then  I  admit  I  am  in  need  cf 
education,  and  not  for  the  first  time,  of 
course. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  notice  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  commit  himself,  as  the 
majority  leader  did.  Therefore.  I  con- 
clude he  is  in  need  of  education. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Not  necessarily 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  can  tell  that  he 
does  need  a  little  education 

Mr.  MAWSFTKl.n.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  interject  there.  I  must  come  to  the 
defense  of  the  minority  leader,  because 
I  may  be  right  or  he  may  be  wrong:  but 
tlien  he  may  be  right  and  I  may  be 
wrong.  There  are  always  two  sides  to  a 
question.  This  issue  should  be  decided 
through  the  majority. 

Mr.  SCOTt.  Oh,  that  is  why  we  i.\\ 
love  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  had 
yielded  to  me  and  then  he  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  >Mr.  G«Avit)  but 
I  yielded  and 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield 
just  a  moment  on  that  particular  part  of 
the  colloquy,  so  I  may  comment  and  re- 
spond briefly'?  If  not,  I  will  wait. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well,  I  have  been  in 
this  Chamber  all  day.  I  guess  I  can  stay  a 
little  longer. 

Mr.  S'TMINGTON.  I  thought  there  was 
some  idea  here  of  proceeding  more  rap- 
idly. If  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
wishes,  I  will  wait  imtU  he  has  finished. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  been  waiting 
here  all  day  rather  patiently.  I  think.  I 
have  been  rather  hoping  that  I  might  re- 
ply to  the  arguments  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  <Mr.  Os.^^'Kt,).  who  of- 
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fered  this  amendment,  and  say  some- 
Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Not  at  this  moment. 
1  wanted  to  say  something  about  this 
amendment,  but  I  understood  that  our 
chairman  wanted  to  speak,  and  of  course 
I  stand  aside  for  him.  One  thought  oc- 
curs to  me:  The  senior  Senator  from 
Alas!ca  (Mr.  STivms>  has  an  amend- 
ment, that  he  referred  to  awhile  ago.  to 
be  printed. 

1  Whispered  conversation  between  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  re- 
quest the  Senators  to  whisper  a  little 
louder  so  that  we  may  hear  what  they 
are  saying.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  FOLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
want  to  make  some  comments,  but  right 
now.  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  la 
wiUinB  to  consent  to  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  I  am  about  to  propose 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  1 
yield  foi  the  purpose  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  might  move 
things  along. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stivxksi  be  allowed  to  call 
up  his  amendment  at  this  time,  without 
in  tmy  way  Imposing  on  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr,  FOLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall 
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not  I  only  want  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation to  be  made  clear  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yields  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  SxavaMS)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  makmg  a  substantive  amend- 
ment and  not  for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  not  In  any  way 
to  misplace  the  Qravel  amendment,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  a  substantive  amend- 
ment which  relates  to  ships.  I  do  not 
yield  for  any  other  purpose. 

I  ask  that  the  Chair  Inform  me  If  I 
may  do  so.  and  if  not.  I  shall  not  yield, 
but  I  shaU  yield  lor  that  sole  purpose. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  The  Chair's  understanding  Is 
that  the  Senator  may  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  Chair  takes  the  position  that 
the  present  amendment  is,  therefore, 
temporarily  set  aside  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Steviws)  ,  and  then  the  Sen- 
ate will  proceed  Immediately  to  the  Gra- 
vel amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  do  not  yield 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  motion  to 
table. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 

my  good  friend  from  Arkansas  that  I 

shall  not  evade  the  stipulations  In  any 

way. 

Mr.  President,  1  c«U  up  my  amend- 
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ment  which  I  have  offered  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  two  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  JscKsow  and  Mr.  Maowtj- 
son) .  „^ 

The  PRBSmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  4.  line  24,  Blrllce  tm  figure  "»1B0.- 
000.000"  and  lns«rt  In  Usu  tlisreof  '•»144,- 
aoo.ooo". 

On  page  4,  Una  as,  sUlke  tb*  Mmlcolon 
and  Inaert  a  colon  foUoired  by  "Provided, 
Tbat  no  fundi  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
authorization  shall  l»  used  to  purchase,  tc- 
qutre.  repair  or  maintain  small  attack  ves- 
■ela  for  the  armed  toroee  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea;**. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  delete  $5.8  million 
from  the  foreign  assistance  bill  now  be- 
fore us.  The  money  is  Intended  for  the 
purchase  of  small  attack  naval  vessels 
for  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Without  go- 
ing into  the  question  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  purchasing  attack  vessels  for  a 
military  force  whose  sole  mission  is  de- 
fense, I  would  like  to  point  out  the  ef- 
fects our  continued  foreign  assistance  to 
South  Korea  Is  having. 

Since  our  various  assistance  programs 
began  in  1946,  we  have  given  South  Ko- 
rea nearly  $8  billion.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  table  of  aid  to  Korea 
supplied  to  me  by  the  State  Department 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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\iS.  ovarsats  loins  and  granls,  bM  obligations  and  toaa  autboriztttons 
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1  Annual  tfala  represent  ddivetiea;  tntd  tlinMi(h  1968  Is  llie  csnulalive  program. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  In- 
formed that  of  this  $8  billion,  approxi- 
mately $241  million  has  been  spent  on 
their  Navy,  In  other  words,  they  have 
spent  $241  million  of  our  money  on  their 
Navy.  According  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  the  Department  of  State, 
neither  of  them  know  how  much  of  her 
own  money  South  Korea  has  spent  on 
her  Navy.  It  is  preposterous  to  think  that 
we  have  spent  nearly  a  quarter-bilUon 
dollars  on  Korea's  Navy  without  know- 
ing what  Korea  herself  has  spent  on  her 
own  Hays.  But  that  is  another  story. 

The  question  I  wish  to  discuss  is  what 
did  South  Korea  do  with  the  $241  million 
of  their  money  they  did  not  have  to 
spend  on  their  Navy  because  of  our  as- 
sistance. 

Let  me  examine  Just  one  facet  of  the 
Korean  economy — the  merchant  marine 
and  fishing  Industry — and  judging  by  the 
results,  they  have  spent  It  well.  In  1950 
the  South  Korean  merchant  marine  con- 
tained four  ships  over  1,000  tons  dis- 
placement. In  1960  that  figure  had  risen 
to  28  ships.  It  now  stands  at  95  ships. 
That  is  a  fantastic  rate  of  growth.  Dur- 
ing that  same  period  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine  has  declined  from  3,513  ships  to 
1 ,937  vessels.  And  the  average  age  of  our 
ships  is  22  years,  while  the  average  age 
of  the  Korean  merchant  marine  must 
necessarily  be  less  than  10  years.  In  short, 
we  can  see  at  least  one  possible  place 


some  of  that  $241  million  could  have 
gone — into  a  merchant  marine  that  now 
competes  directly  with  our  ovm  aging 
fleet 

However,  I  would  now  like  to  focus 
attention  on  developments  in  the  fishing 
area — developments  which  are  having  a 
direct  and  deleterious  eSect  on  the  econ- 
omy of  my  own  State. 

The  deep  water  fishing  fleet  of  South 
Kor«a  was  virtually  nonexistent  before 
1960.  In  1962  the  Koreans  bad  18  ships. 
By  1967  this  number  had  grown  to  175 
and  now  numbers  between  250  and  300. 
From  none  to  300  in  10  years.  And  the 
Korean  Qovemmrait  has  announced  Its 
Intention  to  spend  over  $200  million  to 
double  its  fleet  In  the  next  5  years.  Its 
official  goal  Is  to  export  $100  million  in 
flsh  products  annually  by  1976. 

Mr.  President,  the  fishing  industry  is 
the  largest  private  employer  In  Alaska. 
Except  for  the  petroleum  industry,  which 
so  far  has  provided  few  Jobs  to  Alaskans, 
fishing  Is  the  most  Important  Industry 
in  dollar  volume  as  w^,  having  grown 
from  less  than  $100  million  in  1960  to 
over  $200  million  in  1969. 

However,  the  Koreans  have  been  eye- 
ing the  traditional  fishing  grounds  of 
Alaskans  for  some  time  now.  Before  1966 
there  were  virtually  no  Korean  fishing 
vessels  in  our  waters.  In  1966  the  Coast 
Quard  sighted  one  exploratory  veiisel.  In 
1967  one  refrigerator  ship  and  three 
trawlers  were  sighted.  In  1969  one  fac- 
tory ship,  two  freezer  ships,  four  traw- 
lers and  five  gill  natters  were  operating 
in  our  traditional  flslilng  areas,  Tliese 
figures  give  some  Indication  of  the  de- 
grees to  which  the  Koreans  are  fishing 
in  our  waters. 

This  summer,  for  the  second  year  in  a 
row,  the  Koreans  attonpted  to  fish  In 
the  Bristol  Bay  salmon  run.  This  nui  is 
the  subject  of  treaty  between  the  United 
States,  Canada,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Each  nation  has  agreed  to  abstain  from 
fishing  In  the  other  nation's  traditional 
salmon  area.  Japan  has  agreed  to  observe 
the  attention  line  established  by  the 
treaty.  Tills  permits  Alaska  to  control 
fishing  in  its  runs  to  assure  that  proper 
conservation  techniques  are  employed 
to  protect  the  runs. 

The  Korean  action  threatens  to  de- 
stroy this  delicate  balance  and  open  the 
Alaska  salmon  runs  to  overfishing  and 
eventual  destruction.  In  the  summer  of 
1969  we  succeeded  through  diplomatic 
action  in  getting  the  fieet  to  withdraw, 
but  not  until  It  had  taken  tons  of  Alaskan 


salmon.  This  year,  thanks  to  quick  action 
by  the  Senate  in  adopting  my  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  further  economic  as- 
sistance to  South  Korea  if  they  continued 
to  fish  east  of  the  abstention  line,  the 
Korean  fleet  withdrew  alter  less  than  a 
week  in  our  traditional  fishing  grounds. 

The  threat  of  the  Korean  fishing  fleet 
to  our  own  fishing  industry  has  now 
reached  serious  proportions.  Unlike  the 
merchant  marine,  in  which  we  still  out- 
number the  Koreans  by  nearlj'  20  to  1, 
the  size  of  their  fishing  fleet  is  fast  ap- 
proaching ours.  They  have  a  total  of 
11,444  motorized  vessels  to  our  12,830 
vessels.  We  outweigh  them  about  2  to  1 
in  total  tonnage.  But  their  5-year  plan 
calls  for  a  dramatic  expansion  of  thdr 
fleet,  particularly  their  deep  ocean  fleet, 
which  would  be  doubled.  If  they  can  af- 
ford to  devote  over  $200  million  to  this 
project,  certainly  they  can  afford  the  $5.4 
million  for  attack  naval  vessels  we  are 
being  asked  to  approve.  It  Is  the  height 
of  foUy  for  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  finance  the  mUltarr  forces  of  another 
country  which,  by  its  own  aimoimced  in- 
tentions, will  use  the  money  to  enter  Into 
direct,  detrimental  competition  with  our 
o^vn  citizens. 

Therefore,  I  am  offering  my  amend- 
ment to  delete  the  $5  8  million  and  to 
prohibit  the  expenditure  of  any  of  the 
funds  m  this  measure  for  small  naval  at- 
tack vessels  for  the  Republic  of  Korea. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve  this  amend- 
ment and  thus  make  clear  to  the  Korean 
Oovemment  our  expectation  that  they 
will  increase  their  contribution  to  their 
own  defense  before  engaging  In  ambi- 
tious expansion  of  an  Industry  which 
directly  competes  with  our  own. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  wish  both  amend- 
ments to  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
our  desire.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  South  Korean  fishing  vessels 
operating  on  the  high  seas  on  the  stocks 
of  American  Bristol  Bay  salmon  Is  one 
which  Is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
fishermen  of  my  State  and  other  areas 
of  the  west  coast. 

In  June  of  this  year,  I  held  a  hearing 
before  my  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce on  this  subject  at  which  time  I 
had  assurances  from  not  only  the  Am- 
bas.<,ador  of  South  Korea  but  from  other 
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officials  who  came  from  Kor^  to  tWs 
country  that  there  would  not  be  a  hi«h 
seas  net  fishery  on  the  1970  salmon  runs. 
Unlortunalely.  although  we  were  advised 
that  the  motherships  and  catcher  boats 
were  not  licensed  to  operate  on  tWs 
'nadromous  stock,  they  did  take  sub - 
staniml  quantities  of  salmon,  piir  Coast 
Guard  observed  them,  advised  them  ol 
the  understanding  and  provided  my 
committee  w.th  pictures  ol  the  operation. 
The  vessels  did  depart  the  area,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  the  agreement  was  violated 
and  that  there  must  be  something  more 
substantial  than  these  assurances  in  the 
future.  ^,  .  . . 

The  present  amendment  which  would 
remove  $5.4  milUon  from  the  foreign  aid 
authorlzaUon  bUl  fur  South  Korean  at- 
tack vessels  is  a  stop-gap  measure. 
It  is  not  an  answer  to  the  conscrvaOon 
and  preservaUon  of  the  salmon  re- 
sources. But  H  can  serve  to  demonstrate 
the  concern  of  the  United  States  that  we 
do  intend  to  protect  our  fisheries  and 
that  we  do  not  subscribe  to  the  theory 
that  the  ocean  resources  are  inexhaust- 
ible. 

This  Nation  can  no  longer  continue  a 
poUcy  where  nations,  such  as  South 
Korea,  completely  Ignore  conservation 
principles  on  one  hand  and  yet  on  the 
other  hand  are  provided  with  foreign  aid, 
grants,  and  low-Interest  loans  by  the 
Umted  States. 

It  is  increasingly  obvious  that  the  call- 
ing of  a  Third  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
IS  necessary  to  provide  for  a  proper  and 
orderly  regime  for  conservation  and 
manatemeut  of  the  marine  resources  of 
the  world.  UniU  such  Ume  as  the  con- 
ference can  be  held,  this  Nation  must 
serve  notice  to  the  fishing  nations  of 
the  world  that  we  do  not  intend  to  stand 
Idly  by  and  watch  the  important  salmon 
resources  or  any  of  the  other  Important 
adjacent  fishery  stocks  be  harvested  be- 
yond the  point  of  maximum  sustainable 
yield. 

The  deletion  of  this  item  Is  necessary 
in  order  to  properly  serve  notice  of  the 
mtcnt  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  amendments  read  again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
have  the-  amendments  read  again? 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows 
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On  page  4.  un*  24,  striite  the  flgure  '•»150.- 
OOO.OOO"  and  lnJi«rt  In  lieu  tliereof  "•144.- 
200,000". 

On  page  4.  line  25.  strike  the  itnUcolon 
and  insert  a  colon  followed  by  "Provlitd, 
Tnat  no  iunds  opproprlated  pursuimi  to  this 
authorlsaUon  shall  be  used  to  purchwe.  ac- 
quire, repair  or  maintain  unall  attack  veaeels 
for  the  armed  toice*  of  the  Bepublle  of 
Korea;". 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  Is  the  purpose  of 

the  amendments? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  Is  to  delete  from 
the  bill  the  money  to  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  small  attack  naval  vessels 
for  the  Republic  of  Korea.  Basically  we 
feel  that  the  Republic  of  Korea  has.  In 
effect,  been  using  moneys  we  have  pro- 
vided for  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance to  free  money  from  Internal  sources 
for  increasing  their  merchant  marine  and 
the  number  of  their  ttshing  vessels. 


They  have  had  a  dramaUc  Incr^ 
in  their  merchant  marine  and  in  their 

fishing  fleet.  ,  i  nnn 

In  1950  they  had  four  ships  of  l.OOO 
ton  displacement.  They  now  have  95. 

In  1962  they  had  only  18  ships  In  the 
deep  sea  flshhig  fleet.  That  number  has 
grown  to  the  point  tliat  they  now  have 
nearly  300.  . 

We  feel  that  instead  of  supporting  the 
edort  the  money  should  support,  namely 
the  building  of  Uieir  smaU  attack  navsj 
vessels,  we  have  made  avallabte  the 
money  they  used  to  build  up  their  fishing 

fleet 
We  wish  to  assert  the  position  that  the 
Senate  took  last  year;  that  Korea  should 
use  its  own  money  for  lU  defense  where 
possible,  and  that  we  should  not  provide 
the  money  to  build  theh-  small  attack 
vessels  if  they  can  finance  a  doubling  ol 
their  deep  sea  fishing  fleet. 

This  is  a  burden  which  their  economy, 
which  is  growing  at  a  very  rapid  rate, 
can  sustain.  ^  , , 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  the  amendment  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  and  the  Senator  froin 
Washington.  I  have  suggeswd  that  I 
would  be  willing  for  us  to  accept  the 
amendments  and  take  them  to  confer- 
ence. ,  ,  . 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  endorse  the  Senator  from  Alaska's 
amendment.  The  Korean  fishing  fleet 
has  grown  from  nothing  to  nearly  300 
deep  sea  vessels  In  less  than  10  years. 
Durinc  that  time  we  have  been  supplying 
hundreds  of  millions  of  doUars  in  support 
of  their  military  forces  while  they  have 
been  using  the  money  thus  released  to 
expand  an  Industry  which  now  threat- 
ens to  come  in  direct  compeUUon  with 
our  own  domestic  Industry. 

Clearly  If  the  Korean  Government  can 
invest  over  $200  million,  of  which  $30 
million  Is  internally  generated  capital, 
in  their  deep  sea  fishing  fleet,  they  can 
contribute  the  less  than  $6  million  re- 
QUlred  for  the  purchase  of  these  small 
naval  vessels. 

It  Is  my  view  that  this  amendment 
clearly  protects  our  national  Interest  In 
the  salmon  fishing  and  the  jobs  of  Amer- 
ican fisherman. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bUl  (8.  1626)   to 
regulate  the  practice  of  psychology  m 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate.  J..,., 
The  message  turtlier  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing  votes   of    the   two  Houses  on   the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU 
(HR   17755)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Dcp.-'rtment  of  Tran.'iportaUon  and 
reluted  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1971.  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  6.  12.  32.  44.  and  «  to  the  blU 
and    concurred   therein,   and   that  the 
House  receded  from  its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
14  to  tlie  bill  and  concurred  therein,  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  It  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  mcssaae  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  iSe  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  19928) 
making  supplemental  appropriaUons  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and 
for  other  purposes:  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr,  Mahon,  Mr,  RooNXY  of  New 
York  Mr.  PassMAU,  Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennes- 
see lir  BoLAND.  Mr.  Natchtr,  Mr.  Flood, 
Mr'  Steko.  Mrs.  Hanseh  of  Washington, 
Mr  Bovi/.  Mr.  Jonas,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr 
Michel.  Mr.  Conie,  and  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsm  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  In  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
\s  hi  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Cook)  laid  before  the  Senate 
messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  submitting  several  sundry 
nominations,  wlilch  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(For  nomlnaUons  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senteUves.  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment. 
the  foUowing  bUls  and  Joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate: 

8. 1786.  An  act  (or  tba  itUat  of  Ino* 
Sadowaka  Suiuvan: 

8. 333«.  An  act  reUtlng  to  the  parlahee 
and  congregatlona  or  the  Protestant  Epf- 
copal  Church  in  the  DUtrlot  of  Columbia; 
and 

8  J  Rea.  230.  Joint  resolutloa  authorizing 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  revlaed 
edition  of  the  ConatltuUon  of  the  UnltM 
States  of  America— Analysla  and  Interpreta- 
tion, of  decennial  revised  editions  thereof. 
and  of  biennial  cumuIaUv*  suppleiDtBU  to 
such  revised  edltlone 


SPECIAL  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OP  1971 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HR.  19911)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  since 
the  conference  report  has  come  over  and 
many  people  are  Interested  hi  that  con- 
feience  report,  I  would  of  course  be  glad 
to  yield  the  floor  for  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

Of  course.  I  would  like  to  have  the  ideas 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  about  this 
matter.  ,. 

If  the  Senator  from  Washington  would 
like  to  take  up  the  conference  report,  I 
am  agreeable.  Tliat  is  a  privileged  matter. 
I  do  not  know  whether  It  Is  his  intention 
to  Uke  up  the  conference  report  or  not 
Mr.  MAOiroSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  conference  committee 
Is  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  apologize.  I 
thought  it  was  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish 
to  call  up  the  conference  report  until  we 
finish  the  pending  busmess. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  the  desire 
of  the  Senator  to  lay  this  matter  aside 
and  pick  up  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Then  that  only  con- 
firms my  view  that  there  is  really  no  ur- 
gency about  the  pending  bill,  because  no 
one  wishes  to  move  to  more  Important 
matters. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  listened  to  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon with  a  great  deal  of  Interest.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  situation  Is  quite 
clear.  No  one  has  more  respect  for  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
than  I  do  but  tlie  urgency  about  the 
necessity  for  authorization  is  theoreti- 
cal. Whether  we  pass  the  bill  or  not.  we 
know  that  the  money  will  be  expended. 
It  has  been  expended  in  the  past  with- 
out any  particular  interest  In  the  views 
of  the  Senate.  It  undoubtedly  will  be 
expended  In  the  future  without  any  par- 
ticular Interest  in  what  the  Senate  thinks 
about  it. 

It  has  been  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
Committee  hearings  that  a  lot  of  money 
is  available.  There  Is  plenty  of  money 
available  to  take  care  of  this  matter 
and  to  continue  the  spending  In  Cam- 
bodia without  the  authority  of  the  Sen- 
ate. So  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  pass 
the  bill  at  this  time.  Why  not  wait  until 
next  April  and  ratify  the  $300  million 
or  $400  million  that  they  will  have  spent 
by  that  time  instead  of  approving  today 
the  $108  million  that  they  have  already 
spent  without  our  knowledge,  let  alone 
without  the  approval  of  the  Senate. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  discussion  Is 
outte  theoretical.  Cambodia  has  already 
been  given  or  promised  $108  million  In 
mlliUry  aid  through  the  President's  use 
of  emergency  authority  under  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act.  Tliat  same  author- 
ity can  be  \ised  to  supply  aid  up  to  o 
toUl  of  $250  million  In  this  fiscal  year 
If  the  President  chose  to  do  It.  He  chose 
to  spend  $108  million  without  taking  it 
up  with  the  Senate.  $100  million  of  that 
was  In  thLs  fiscal  year.  Why  should  he 
not  choose  to  spend  $250  million?  I  think 
It  would  be  more  consistent  to  postpone 
approval  of  the  bill  until  he  spends  It 
all  Instead  of  approving  a  little  more 
for  him. 

Why  does  he  not  spend  it  and  come  up 
and  say.  "Stamp  the  bill.  This  Is  the 
amount  we  have  expended." 

Section  814  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  authorizes  the  President  to  give  »nv 
country  that  is  under  actual  Communist 
or  Communist-supported  aggression  $250 
million  In  the  fiscal  year  without  regard 
to  the  regular  requirements  of  the  act  If 
he  deems  It  Important  to  the  secnrity 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  we  are  not 
spending  all  this  money  out  there,  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds  of  millions.  If  not 


billions,  unless  the  President  thinks  it  Is 
Important  to  the  security  of  the  United 
SUtes.  So,  he  already  has  that  money  to 
use.  This  allows  certain  appropriations 
for  economic  aid  to  be  used  for  military 
aid.  He  can  make  that  switch,  as  he  has  In 
Cambodia,  with  $59  million  in  support 
assistance  funds. 

Here  is  a  list  very  briefly  of  all  the 
sources  available  to  the  President  to  use 
funds  to  continue  glvhig  mUiUry  support 
and  economic  support  to  Cambodia  If  be 
wants  to  do  so. 

First,  he  can  draw  on  the  Department 
of  Defense  stocks  of  materials  and  serv- 
ices as  authorized  by  section  506  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Up  to  $150  mil- 
Uon can  be  used  for  Cambodia  imder 
that  act. 

Then  he  can  transfer  certain  unobli- 
gated AID  funds  for  use  as  military  or 
economic  aid  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 610  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
That  gives  him  $150  million  that  he  can 
spend  on  Cambodia  He  is  only  asking 
for  $285  million,  $108  million  to  cover 
what  he  has  already  spent. 

Then  he  has  the  use  of  unobligated 
military  aid  funds.  Under  that  authority, 
he  can  spend  up  to  $150  mlUion  for  Cam- 
bodia. Under  any  one  of  those  three 
sources  or  in  a  combination  of  all  three, 
he  could  spend  a  total  of  $150  milUon. 

In  addition,  he  has  the  unlimited  use 
of  excess  defense  articles.  Defense  ar- 
ticles in  any  amount.  $100  million  or 
more,  that  are  declared  in  excess  can  be 
used  if  that  is  what  he  wonts  to  do  for 
Cambodia. 

Then  he  has  the  use  of  any  material 
captured  In  the  Cambodian  operation 
from  Vietnam.  There  Is  no  limit  here. 

Finally,  he  has  the  use  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  Public  Law  480.  un- 
der which  he  can  give  all  the  food  he  be- 
lieves the  Cambodians  or  anybody  else 
who  is  In  Cambodia  should  have. 

So  under  all  these  circumstances.  I 
think  we  should  be  in  no  hurry.  Why 
do  we  not  lust  wait  until  the  President 
ha.*:  spent  $285  million  and  approve  that, 
Iruitead  of  moving  hastily  In  these  rather 
frenetic  final  hours  of  the  session  to  op- 
erate on  this  bill.  It  Is  not  necessary. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  if 
he  does  not  agree  with  the  logic  of  this. 
Why  not  Just  forget  this  proposal  until 
next  year,  when  we  will  have  more  knowl- 
edge about  what  has  been  or  may  be 
spent? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Fenator  from  Missouri.  All  I  ask  is  that 
this  particular  Item  be  put  over  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year:  then  we  can 
deal  with  It  In  a  deliberate  maimer.  It 
seems  to  me,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri — and  this  statement  also  applies 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mansfielo)  has  said — that  If  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  is  adopted,  the  rest  of  the  bill 
could  easily  be  passed  within  a  matter  of 
minutes.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment  would  not  have 
any  practical  effect  on  the  administra- 
tion's plans  for  aid  to  Cambodia,  as  the 
Senator  has  said.  The  real  significance 
of  the  Senate's  approval  of  new  money 
would  be  an  endorsement  of  the  poUcy. 


Mr.  S'YMINOTON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  certainly  will  not 
affect  the  administration's  basic  plan  to 
delay  action  on  this  Item  until  late  Jan- 
uary or  early  Febraarj'.  If  the  leadership 
wants  to  move  on  to  the  Departm.ent  of 
Transportation  conlerence  report  or  to 
other  matters,  and  could  give  us  some 
a'ssurance  about  this  amendment,  the  bill 
could  pass. 

I  will  say  this.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
we  allow  this  to  go  to  a  vote,  and  this 
prortslon  is  kept  in  the  bill.  I  plan  to  try 
to  educate  my  colleagues  further  on  what 
is  involved  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FUI.BRIGHT.  It  will  take  a  good 
deal  of  education  becaa-se  It  »m  te  much 
more  serious.  There  are  items  in  here 
for  Korea.  Indonesia,  and  things  that 
could  be  proceeded  with :  but  this  item  of 
nen-  money  for  Cambodia  is  moot  Im- 
portant. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  can  give  no  such  assurance. 
but  the  Senate  as  a  whole  should  have 
the  cppcrtunity  to  face  up  to  Ita  respon- 
sibility indiridually  and  collectively.  I 
must  say  I  am  disappointed  at  the  trend 
thi-;  debate  is  taking  becauie  I  think  It 
will  not  accomplish  what  the  distin- 
guished chairman  seeics  to  achieve. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  will  say  again 
that  I  will  vote  for  the  Grave!  amend- 
ment and  against  the  bill. 

When  I  say  I  do  not  beHeve  In  Vlet- 
nams.  I  do  not  mean  another  Vietnam; 
I  think  one  Vietnam  is  too  many. 

I  wsnt  to  express  my  opinion,  be  on 
the  record,  and  accept  my  responsibility: 
but  I  do  not  and  I  will  not  Uke  any  re- 
sponsibility for  thwarting  the  trill  of  the 
Senate  regardless  of  what  the  outcome 
may  be.  I  would  hope  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  mlsht 
.':how  some  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  up  against  a  combination  of  fac- 
tors— incluiilng  bills,  not  only  out  of 
his  committee  as  in  this  Instance  but  also 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance  which 
has  reported  three  very  Important  pro- 
posals dealing  with  trade,  family  as- 
sistance, and  social  security.  There  is 
also  a  Department  of  Transportation 
conference  report  that  must  be  dealt 
with  ar-d  there  is  a  likelihood  that  we 
may  have  seme  difficulty  on  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  conference  report. 

Time  Is  wasting.  No  good  purpose  will 
be  achieved  by  delay.  What  will  be  the 
result  in  the  long  run  Is  that  this  insti- 
tution will  be  made  to  look  a  little  more 
ridiculous  than  It  has  looked  for  the 
past  several  days. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator.  In 
taking  that  view,  denies  there  Is  any 
value  In  debate.  Instruction,  or  Informa- 
tion. I  would  not  thtvart  the  Informed 
Judgment  of  the  Senate  either,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  reasonable  to  bellere  that 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  is  informed 
aboutj«H-the  details  of  this  situation. 
ThatTs  what  Is  involved  here.  The  hear- 
ings are  not  even  available  yet.  The  Sen- 
ators could  not  have  read  the  hearings. 
Only  six  or  eight  members  of  the  com- 
mittee were  present  at  the  hearings. 

I  understood  this  lame  duck  session 
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would  be  devoted  to  bills  already  under- 
way, primarily  appropriaticn  bills.  Here 
Is  a  new  item  that  no  one  anticipated 
would  be  presented.  The  majority  lead- 
er, I  thought,  had  Iclt  the  Impression 
that  In  tht;  session  new  matter  that  had 
not  been  heretofore  considered  would  not 
be  considered  unless  It  was  an  emergency, 
and  this  is  net  an  emergency  session,  as 
the  Senator  from  Mir-souri  pointed  out. 

The  administration  is  .seeklns  to  take 
advantage  of  a  very  critical  time  situa- 
tion to  get  an  endorsement  of  a  policy 
which  I  think  is  very  dubious  and  I  do 
not  want  to  be  a  party  to  it.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  money.  They  arc  try- 
ing to  take  advantage  of  the  time  prob- 
lem: Christmas  Is  here.  This  Is  the  type 
situaUon  In  which  misUkes  by  this  body 
have  always  been  rruide.  and  I  see  no  ren- 
son  to  make  another  mistake  of  Uiat 
kind.  It  is  the  policy  aspect  of  the  matter 
that  Is  Important.  I  think  we  should  not 
endorse  that  kind  of  policy  without 
thorough  consideration. 

No  one  likes  to  be  reminded  of  Tonkin, 
but  that  was  a  case  where  a  previous  ad- 
raini5tratlon  took  advantage  of  an  al- 
leged attack  on  o'jr  rhips.  and  I  empha- 
size the  word  "alleged."  to  Inflame  the 
emotionnli!m  and  patriotism  of  this 
body  to  do  a  very  serious  thing.  There 
was  severe  pressure  to  limit  debate  and 
when  pconle  like  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin wanted  to  speak  there  was  no 
time.  We  voted  like  a  bunch  of  sheep,  and 
I  wa.'!  one  of  them.  The  same  principle  Is 
involved  here. 

This  Is  an  effort  to  get  a  conunltment 
on  a  policy.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
m-inev.  I  see  no  merit  In  all  of  this  pres- 
sure to  vote  today.  I  do  not  know  hov; 
long  the  matter  should  be  discus.«d  but 
It  should  be  made  clear  that  it  is  not  the 
money  we  are  concerned  about.  Demo- 
crats, especially  having  been  respoiislble 
for  control  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  meas- 
ure, should  be  very  careful  about  going 
down  that  road  a  second  time  and  en- 
dorsing a  very  short-sighted  policy  with- 
out knowins  what  they  are  getting  Into. 
Th'?  Senator  from  Montana  w  against 
that  policy.  Why  does  he  want  us  to  rush 
Into  this?  He  Is  Informed;  moat  Senators 
are  not 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  used 
the  word  "Informed"  a«  being  applicable 
to  but  a  small  group  of  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  not 
recoimlzlng  the  fact  that  the  entire 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  has 
also  been  made  aware  of  the  situation 
covering  this  request.  I  do  not  under- 
estimate the  intelllRence.  or  understand- 
ing, or  knowledge  of  fellow  Senators 
who  serve  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relntlons  or  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  I  would  not  stand  on  the 
floor  and  denigrate  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge. I  do  however  deny  a  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  the  part  of  my  colleagues  be- 
cause I  think  they  study  Issues  and  they 
read  newspapers,  among  other  mate- 
rials I  should  say  that  one  will  And  out 
Just  as  much  from  reading  newspapers 
and  magazines  as  he  will  from  attend- 
ing these  so-called  executive  seaslona. 


It  has  been  my  experience  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  information  Senators  were 
not  supposed  to  dLwlose  has  already 
teen  printed  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
cr.'.uitry. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  FOLBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri.  .  _ 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
with  a!l  due  respect  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  and  there  is  no  one  In 
tills  body  I  have  more  respect  and  af- 
fection for,  I  did  not  know  until  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
informed  me  a  few  days  ago.  Just  prior 
to  the  time  when  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  came  be- 
fore the  committee  that  these  moneys 
and  materials  were  available  from  all 
the.se  sources. 

I  would  wager  that  no  one  m  tills 
body  except  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  knew  that  there 
are  already  hundreds  of  mllllona  avail- 
able to  thU  administration  to  be  used 
in  Cambodia  under  Its  interpretation  of 
the  law.  We  have  no  treaty  with  Cam- 
bodia: we  have  no  agreement  with  Cam- 
bodia; no  one  in  this  body  had  the 
slightest  idea  we  were  going  to  invade 
Cambodia. 

I  like  being  a  Senator,  but  I  thought  we 
were  supposed  to  be  somewhat  like  a 
board  of  directors,  where  they  would 
come  up  here  and  ask  us  for  money.  Just 
■s  happens  In  a  company.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  operations  of  a  business  or. 
In  thLs  case,  the  operations  of  a  govern- 
ment. That  has  ended.  They  do  not  do 
that  any  more.  They  simply  spend  the 
money,  and  then  come  to  us  and  tell  us 
how  much  they  have  spent  and  how 
much  more  they  want.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, I  say  It  is  a  very  poor  way 
to  operate  a  business.  Any  btislness  that 
operated  that  way  would  go  bankrupt  In 
no  time. 

Mr.  FOLBRIGHT,  We  are  bankrupt. 
Mr.  SYMTNOTON.  That  may  be  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  why. 

Mr.  FOLBRIGHT.  It  may  be. 
Mr  SYMINGTON.  The  money  Is  often 
being  spent  without  the  knowledge,  let 
alone  the  approval,  of  Congress.  If  Con- 
gress knowingly  wants  to  go  along  on 
that  basis,  that  may  be  its  prerogative, 
but  I  think  not  only  is  It  bad  business, 
but  I  think  we  are  giving  up  our  rights 
and  responsibilities  under  the  constitu- 
tion to  approve  this  type  and  character 
of  expenditure. 

Jlr.  SPARKMAN,  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FOLBRIGHT.  I  yield 
Mr.  SP.ARKMAN.  I  did  not  rlie  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  on  this  matter,  but 
the  Senator  lust  said  money  has  been 
spent  vrtthout  our  knowing  anything 
about  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  f  108 
million  is  spent  under  a  provision  that 
we  passed  through  Congress  and  out  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  What 
the  Senator  is  proposing  Is,  instead  of 
giving  the  administration  definite  au- 
thorlzatlon.s,  letting  it  continue  to  pick 
out  whatever  money  It  wants  to,  without 
cur  knowing  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  does 
not  want  to  mlsimderstand  me.  I  know. 


I  want  us  to  authorize  and  direct  the 
me  of  any  money  spent  for  Cambodia. 
Onder  all  the  current  circumstances.  If 
the  law  was  Intended  to  accomplish  what 
the  Senator  says  has  occurred,  we  ought 
to  change  that  law.  ...... 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  what  the 
law  says.  Do  we  want  to  keep  on  doing 

Mr.  SYMINaTON.  X  do  not  argtie  that 
wc  should  go  Dhead  and  do  it.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  spending  that  money, 
but  that  is  not  the  problem  that  could 
be  cured  now  on  the  Senate  floor.  The 
money  has  been  spent  regardlea*  of 
whether  we  wanted  them  to  or  not, 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  President.  I 
xant  to  make  this  one  point  following 
what  tlie  SenalOT  from  Michigan  had  to 
say  All  these  matters  have  been  dis- 
cussed In  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. These  facts  were  put  before  us. 
Even  after  aU  of  that,  the  majority  of 
the  committee  voted  to  report  Uie  WU 
out  and  said  it  was  urgent  enough  that 
the  administration  v,R8  Justified  in  ask- 
ins  us  to  speed  it  up.  Our  majority  lead- 
er. In  committee,  urged  us  to  get  the  bill 
out.  I  do  not  think  he  would  mind  my 
saying  that  he  said,  before  the  whole 
coumiittee,  that  he  would  vote  to  report 
it  out  if  his  vote  was  necessary. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  I  said  only  on  that 
basis  would  I  vote  for  it,  but  I  would 
vote  against  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Montana  certainly  did.  but  what 
I  mean  Is  that  the  Senator  was  im- 
pressed with  the  urgency  of  this  matter 
to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  willing  to 
report  it  out. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  In  that  sense. 
The  urgency  was  tied  to  the  time  factor, 
which  we  all  had  to  consider,  and  the 
possibility  that  If  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  did  not  live  up  to  Its  con- 
stitutional responsibility,  it  and  the  Sen- 
ate would  be  subject  to  an  end  run  In 
view  of  what  might  happen  In  the  House 
on  an  appropriation  blU. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN,  Yes.  I  do  want  Sen- 
ators to  keep  In  mind  that  notwith- 
standing that  these  facts  were  known 
and  were  brought  up  in  discussions,  the 
committee  voted  to  report  the  bill  to 
the  Senate.  At  the  time  we  knew  there 
'>:).>;  an  urgency  for  taking  it  up  here. 

I  have  great  respect  for  my  chairman. 
I  count  him  as  really  one  of  my  good 
fr.ends.  He  presides  over  the  committee 
In  a  very  fair  manner,  and  he  presided 
In  a  fair  manner  here.  The  roH  was 
called  and  a  majority  of  the  committee 
voted  in  favor  of  reporting  the  bill  to 
the  Senate,  and  In  recommending  Its 
^assaBe,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  *. 

Mr.  FDliBRIOHT.  The  vote  was  8  to 
4  out  of  15.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Three  Senators  were 
not  present  and  were  not  recorded. 

Mr.  FDliBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Syminoton)  made  the  case  very  well 
as  to  the  question  of  the  avallabUlty 
of  the  money  and  what  Is  Involved  in  the 
effort  to  rush  the  Senate  to  a  vote  Im- 
mediately, or  as  soon  as  possible,  or  very 
soon,  on  this  matter. 

Reference  was  made  by,  I  think,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  or  I  believe  It 
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was  the  Senator  from  Montana,  to  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  or  the  re- 
striction that  was  put  In  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. I  have  Just  been  told  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  press — I  have  not  seen  any 
olBclal  notice — that  the  conferees  have 
emasculated  that  provision.  In  other 
words,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  been 
most  Interested  In  preserving  the  idea 
that  we  could  by  words  restrict  the  in- 
vasion and  control  of  Cambodia  by  our 
troops.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago,  before 
I  started,  I  was  told  by  a  member  of 
the  press  that  the  conferees  added  lan- 
guage that  Is  not  unlike  what  we  referred 
to  as  one  of  the  Byrd  amendments.  The 
language  adds,  after  the  provision  ban- 
ning ground  combat  troops  to  Cambodia 
and  Thailand,  the  following  language — 
and  this  shows  us  Just  how  determined 
those  of  the  other  view  are  with  regard 
to  the  matter  of  Cambodia.  This  is  the 
language  that  has  been  added,  I  am  told: 
Nothing  contMned  In  this  lectlon  abouid 
be  coDstnied  sa  prohibiting  the  President 
from  tsklug  action  In  said  areas  designed 
to  promote  the  safe  ftnd  orderlv  withdrawal 
or  disengagement  of  n.S.  forces  from  South- 
east Asia  or  to  aid  in  the  release  at  Ameri- 
cans held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

I  would  say  that  language  Is  broad 
enough  to  emasculato  any  effect  that 
the  restriction  of  the  so-called  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  might  have. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  a  member  of  that  conference.  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report.  Again,  It 
brings  out  the  fact  that  It  really  Is  not 
very  important  what  we  do  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  any  more.  We  have 
heard  the  expression  that  we  cannot  Ue 
the  hands  of  the  President.  We  t»nnot  tie 
the  hands  of  the  President  and  therefore 
It  Is  presumed  to  follow  that  we  should 
give  him  a  blank  check.  He  is  going  to  use 
that  blank  check,  and  when  he  gets 
around  to  It.  he  is  going  to  come  before 
us  and  ask  for  approval  after  the  fact. 
That  is  exactly  what  we  have  been  talk- 
ing about  for  at  least  the  last  hour  and  a 
half  that  I  have  been  on  the  floor, 

Mr.  FOLBRIGHT.  But  I  thtak  there  la 
a  difference  between  giving  him  a  blank 
check  and  letting  him  go  ahead  and  do 
what  he  wants  and  then  coming  to  lu 
and  asking  for  approval.  If  the  Gravel 
amendment  should  be  adopted,  come 
January  or  February  this  matter  would 
come  up  again  in  committee  for  approval 
of  the  policy  of  assisting  Cambodia.  It 
ought  to  come  here.  If  the  Constitution 
has  any  effect.  In  the  form  of  a  treaty, 
with  the  proposal  that  we  enter  Into  a 
treaty  of  support,  and  so  forth,  to  which 
we  imdertake  to  support  the  Oovemment 
of  Cambodia,  and  that  we  will  give  them 
all  sorts  of  assistance,  and  lay  out  what- 
ever the  program  ol  the  administration 
is,  in  order  to  give  the  Congress  and  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  express  thelr 
.iudgment  upon  the  wisdom  of  such  an 
undertaking. 

If  we  were  going  to  adopt  >  protege 
and  support  them  Indefliiitely.  that 
used  to  be  done  in  the  old  days.  We  have 
a  treaty  with  Taiwan  and  treaties  with 
a  number  of  countries.  We  have  a  treaty 
with  the  NATO  coimtries,  which  we  for- 
mally considered;  it  was  submitted  to 


the  Senate  and  we  considered  It  and  de- 
bated It,  not  just  one  afternoon  but  for 
3  weeks,  and  the  country  and  Congress 
were  committed  to  it.  We  still  are.  That 
treaty  is  the  backbone  of  the  most  Im- 
portant and  the  oldest  alliance  we  have 
entered  into  stace  World  War  n. 

I  think  that  is  the  way  the  matter 
should  be  approached:  but  If  tliey  do  not 
wish  to  use  treaties — and  there  seems  to 
be.  at  least  at  the  present  time,  a  tend- 
ency to  shy  away  from  treaties  and  to 
have  executive  agreements — even  they 
should  be  submitted.  In  the  case,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Spain,  while  we  were  not  shown 
the  courtesy  of  their  asking  our  approval, 
at  least  we  were  Informed  about  it,  and 
we  had  an  opportunity  Informally  to  ex- 
press our  disapproval  of  it,  although  It 
was  not  effective,  and  the  matter  was  not 
submitted  for  approval.  I  think  that  was 
a  very  vinfortunate  executive  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  since  we  have  settled 
the  matter  of  any  immediate  vote  on  this 
matter,  there  are  a  few  substantive  ques- 
tions that  I  wish  to  point  out  for  the 
Recohd. 

PoUowtag  the  hearing  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte,  the  New  York  Times.  I 
thtok  It  was  last  Friday,  published  an 
article,  written  by  John  W.  Ptaney,  in- 
terpreting what  the  sirniflcance  of  the 
military  assistance  to  Cambodia  was. 
The  headUne  on  that  article  referring 
to  Mr.  Rogers,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
said,  "Rogers  Sees  a  Long-Term  Need  for 
Military  Aid  to  Cambodia." 

Then  it  goes  on  to  describe  It  in  detail, 
and  I  .=hall  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 

The  reason  I  think  this  article  is  signif- 
icant is  that  this  Is  the  Interpretation 
of  one  of  the  most  sophisticated  report- 
ers of  the  scene  In  Washington  that  the 
Secretary  sees  a  long-term  need  for  mili- 
tary aid  to  Cambodia. 

It  strikes  me.  If  that  is  true,  that  It 
only  lends  support  to  the  Idea  that  ta- 
st?ad  of  a  casual  maimer  of  approaching 
what  seems  to  be  a  relatively  small  ap- 
propriation, we  are  undertaking  a  long- 
term  program  for  aid  to  Cambodia. 

It  ought  to  be  out  In  the  open.  We 
ought  to  have  testimony  as  to  the  prob- 
able length  of  It  whether  It  be  5  years  or 
10  years,  an  estimate  of  how  much  It  will 
cost,  and  so  on,  In  order  that  the  Senate 
might  make  up  Its  mind  In  an  Informed 
manner. 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled,  "Rogers  Sees  a  Long-Term 
Need  for  Military  Aid  to  Cambodia," 
written  by  John  W.  Piimey,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 8.  1970.  be  printed  In  the  RecoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Recobs, 
as  follows: 

Rooxaa  SCX8  a  Long-Tbic  Nud  wot 
Mn.rTaaT  Am  to  CamoDU 

(By  John  w.  FUuwy) 

WaaKiHGTON. — Secretary  of  Stat*  wmiam 
P.  Rogers  told  OongT«aa  today  that  the 
ITnlted  States  must  aaaume  a  long-term  pro- 
gram of  assistance  In  Cambodia,  but  ha  em- 
pbaaUMd  that  the  Admlnlatratlon  waa  In- 
tent on  avoiding  direct  military  Involve- 
ment there. 

The  Senate,  meanwhile,  approved  a  M0- 
bllUon  defense  approprlatlona  bill  contain- 
ing  a  provlalon   prohibiting   Ube   Prealdent 


riom  Introducing  American  ground  troope 
Into  Cambodia  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
greea. 

The  defenie  bUl— «a,3  bUllon  laea  than  the 
Administration  had  requeated — waa  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  89  to  0 
after  one  day  of  dl&cusslon  and  aent  to  a 
Senate-House  conlerence  committee. 

Along  with  Secretary  of  Defenae  Melvln  R. 
Laird.  Mr.  Rogers  teetifled  before  a  generkUy 
sympathetic  Senate  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee m  support  of  the  Administration's 
request  for  Sl-bllllon  In  supplementary  mili- 
tary aid,  including  •asfi-mllllon  for  Oam- 
bodla. 

The  request  for  Cambodia,  which  oould 
become  a  major  controversy  of  this  seaalon 
of  Congress,  Is  ninnlng  into  opposition  from 
some  members  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  who  are  fearful  that  an 
American  commitment  to  support  the  Lon 
Nol  Oovemment  could  lead  to  a  tTnlted  Statea 
Involvement  in  Camtwdla  equal  to  that  in 
Bouth  Vietnam. 

VUNU   CUaS   18   APPBOVB) 

In  a  cUmax  to  the  long  oontroveny  In  the 
Senate  over  Impoalng  Congreaalonal  re- 
sualnta  on  the  PrealdenVa  authority  to  un- 
dertake military  acUvltles  in  Cambodia,  the 
Senate,  with  a  minimum  of  debate,  accepted 
a  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  provision 
In  the  defense  appropriations  bill  '^rohlbi'.ing 
the  use  of  any  of  the  funds  to  flnajice  the 
Introduction  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  Into  Lao«.  Thailand  or  Cambodia." 

The  Administration  made  no  attempt  to 
oppose  the  prohibition  in  the  Senate.  This 
appeared  to  increase  the  llltellbood  that  th* 
Senate  provision  would  lie  accepted  by  a 
Senate-House  Conference  Committee  that 
will  t«  Bsalgned  to  reconcUe  dlfTeiences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  Boose  bills. 

A  similar  structure  on  ground  troops  in 
Laos  and  Thailand  was  Incorporated  with 
Administration  approval.  In  the  defenae  ap- 
proprtatloDs  act  last  ye&r,  and  Included  In 
the  defense  bill  again  this  year  by  the  House. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Senators  John  Sher- 
man Cooper.  Republican  of  Kentucky,  and 
Prank  Church,  Democrat  of  Idaho,  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  Cambodian  amendment  In 
the  Senate,  the  prohibition  waa  broadened 
by  the  senate  Approprlatlona  committee  to 
Include  Cambodia. 

The  hearing  on  the  supplementary  miutary 
aid  program  for  Cambodia  centered  on 
whether  It  would  lead  to  an  Ameilean 
military   Involvement 

Mr.  Rogers  acknowledged  that  the  *3SA- 
mllUon  requested  waa  but  the  first  UutaU- 
ment  on  a  continuing  military  aid  program 
designed  to  help  Camtiodla  resist  what  he 
repeatedly  d«scr1t>ed  aa  an  "Invasion"  by 
North  Vietnam. 

But  Mr.  Rogers  aold  "the  Idea  this  la  a 
repetition  of  Vietnam  la  fallaoloua.  It  Is  not 
going  to  occur." 

"We  tiave  no  Intention  of  slipping  Into  the 
mistakes  of  the  past,"  ha  said. 
TWO  ABxas  Lsrr  open 

In  the  courae  of  their  testimony,  however, 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Laird  left  open  the  poe- 
slbiuty  or  two  areas  of  military  Involvement 
In  Cambodia  by  American  forces.  Mr.  Laird 
said  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  military 
mission  in  Camliodla,  "which  we  hope  to  hold 
to  a  minimum,"  to  account  for  the  use  of 
the  military  equipment  supplied  by  the 
t7nlted  states.  And  Mr.  Rogers,  without  any 
crosB-exttmlnallon  by  the  subcommittee 
talked  In  terms  of  American  planes  provid- 
ing Iwmblng  support  for  the  Cambodian 
Government  (oroea. 

In  addition  to  the  Cambodian  aid,  the 
Administration  request  Includes  SSOO-mllllon 
in  military  credits  for  Iflroel.  »30-mllUon  for 
Jordan.  *6-mlIllon  for  LetMnon.  slSO-milllon 
for  South  Korea.  •6S-mUlIon  for  South  Viet- 
nam and  SlS-mUllon  for  Indonesia. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Israeli  old.  which 
has  already  been  authorised,  the  ivat  of  the 
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prognun  normally  must  be  avithorlMd  In 
wpMite  IfgltlBtlon  before  »ny  money  can  be 
appropriated.  The  aiithorlllns  legislation  U 
handled  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Halations 
Commlitee. 

H  the  Foreign  ReUtlonj  Committee  delays 
ac'lon  on  the  authorizing  leglalatlon  In  the 
cosmg  days  of  the  sesalon,  there  were  sug- 
gestions by  Republican  members  to  ha»e  the 
appropriatloas  bill  pissed  by  the  House  and 
then  accepted  by  the  Senate  In  a  Senate- 
House  conference  eommltree. 

Mr.  PULBRiaHT.  Mr.  President,  here 
are  a  few  other  small  items.  Here  Is  a 
tJPI  article  from  Saigon,  published  to 
the  Washington  Post  of  December  13.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Cambodian  pilots,  crewmen  and  ground 
mechanics  are  undergoing  helicopter  train- 
ing m  South  Vietnam  by  American  Instruc- 
tors, ua.  headquarters  announced  today. 

Other  Camtjodlan  ofllcers  are  undergoing 
American  comb«t  training  In  South  Viet- 
nam. Informed  sources  said.  They  said  a  pilot 
program  of  about  40  Cambodian  company 
commanden  and  other  Junior  olBccrs  and 
senior  noncommissioned  officers  are  starting 
a  new  program  aimed  at  Improving  the  "gra» 
roota  leadership"  level  In  a  program  which 
could  later  Include  several  hundred  Cambo- 
dians. 

The  United  States  has  previously  paid  for 
the  training  of  Caml>odlan  recruits,  but  the 
instruction  was  given  by  South  Vietnamese. 
That,  again,  only  Indicates  the  seri- 
ousness of  the  imdertaklng.  We  are  now 
undertaktog  to  trata  their  pilots,  and 
so  on.  and  It  Is  almost  the  same  kind 
of  involvement  that  we  had  to  Vietnam, 
which  we  have  mentioned  before. 

On  August  6,  1970.  the  Washtagton 
Evening  Star  published  this  very  Inter- 
e«ting  article,  under  the  title  "Nol  Fa- 
vors US.  Troops,  But  Won't  Request 
Them."  It  reads: 

Premier  Lon  Nol  said  today  American  mil- 
itary intervention  in  Cambodia  would  "solve 
all  our  problems."  but  he  wlU  not  request 
Intervention  until  the  situation  demands  It. 
In  an  Interview  with  UPI.  Lon  Nol  said 
American  Intervention  In  Cambodia  "would 
allow  us  to  solve  all  our  problems  ^^^7 
with  a  minimum  of  expense  and  effort." 

He  also  noted  that  American  presence  In 
Cambodia  would  "be  very  good  for  the  neigh- 
boring cotmtrles"  because  It  would  contrib- 
ute to  "quickly  defeating  the  North  Viet- 
namese." 

The  premier  aald  any  request  for  Ameri- 
can troops  to  Intervene  In  Cambodia  will 
"depend  on  the  situation."  But  he  added, 
"all  the  Cambodian  people  want  US  troopa 
operating  In  our  country." 

"Cambodians  are  not  worried  about  their 
country  being  destroyed  because  we  will  re- 
build again,"  he  said. 

Nol  said  "on  the  advice  of  our  friends" 
the  Cambodian  army  had  ptillod  back  from 
areas  In  the  north  and  east  of  Cambodia  to 
protect  the  populous  agricultural  areas  In 
the  heart  of  the  country. 

And  the  article  conttouee  along  that 
Une.  _,. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  vleld? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  8YMINOTON.  The  Senator  wUl 
remember  that  when  General  Ky  c«rae 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  the  other  day,  each  of  us 
hod  the  opportunity  to  ask  him  a  (piea- 
tlon. 

Many  people  do  not  realize,  but  we 
did  not  have  Just  550,000  people  in  South 
Vietnam  at  the  peak.  If  we  count  all 
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Americans  who  were  working  toward 
achieving  whatever  It  was  we  were  try- 
ing to  achieve  then  to  South  Vietnam. 
We  had  more  nearly  800.000.  That 
coimts  the  people  to  Thailand  and  the 
people  in  the  fleet.  In  the  PhiUpplnes, 
Guam,  Okinawa,  to  hospitals  In  Japan, 
and  so  forth.  We  had  between  7  and 
8  himdrcd  thousand  Americans  dotog 
their  best  every  day  to  achieve  success 
In  the  South  Vietnamese-North  Viet- 
namese operation. 

My  question  of  General  Ky  was: 
If  you  and  Oeneral  Thleu  could  not  do 
this  Job  with  700.000  to  800,000  of  the  bert 
that  wo  have,  how  do  you  expect  to  do  it 
by  yourselves,  which,  aa  I  understand  It, 
Is  wh.lt  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  all  abouf 

Then  I  commented: 

That  la  especially  pertinent  to  me,  he- 
cause  what  a  guerrilla  wanta  to  operate  la 
space.  He  wanta  to  hit  and  run.  What  the 
man  with  the  Are  power  wants  Is  concen- 
tration. When  we  Invaded  Cambodia,  we 
more  than  doubled  the  space  In  which  the 
gtierrlUa  can  operate  because  Cambodia  Is 
about  a  thousand  square  miles  larger  than 
South  Vietnam - 


I  thought  that  General  Ky's  answer 
nas  quite  toterestlng.  If  the  Senator  wfll 
remember,  he  said  that  what  he  planned 
to  do  was  work  out  a  treaty  between 
South  Vietnam.  Cambodia,  and  Thai- 
land, so  that  to  the  long  run.  those  three 
countries  together  could  resist  the  Com- 
munists, as  he  put  It,  find  he  added  Laos 
to  that  as  well.  They  were  going  to  have 
a  joint  group  of  countries  that  were  go- 
ing to  resist  successfully  any  aggression 
from  aiw  Commtmlats. 

In  1981.  when  I  was  to  Sa'gon  on  the 
famous  trip  with  Mr.  Rostow  and  Gen- 
eral Max  Taylor.  Thailand,  and  Cam- 
bodia were  very  cloite  to  war. 
Mr  FtTLBRTGHT  Yes. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Prom  readtog  the 
newspapers,  one  would  have  thought 
they  were  at  war.  We  all  remember  what 
happened  to  the  South  Vietnamese  In 
Cambo-lin  In  the  early  stages  of  our  In- 
vasion and  1u=t  before  our  invasion,  no- 
on the  fall  of  Sihanouk  I  do  not  .euppo'e 
thore  |5  anv  country  that  dislikes  an- 
other country  much  more  than  Cam- 
bodia dislikes  couth  VIemim.  unless  It  U 
the  Thai  feeltop  with  respect  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Mr.  POLBRIGHT  That  Is  right 
Mr.  SYMINGTON  Therefore,  al- 
thovBh  I  have  great  admiration  for  Gen- 
eral Kv.  hl.>!  reoort  to  us  abotit  hl.« 
planned  solution  to  the  problem  did  not 
seem  oulte  logical  to  me.  based  on  the 
various  differences  that  we  know  are  so 
ff'e"!  to  thot  p^ri  of  the  world. 

I  mention  this  because  If  we  ronltoue 
to  stipport  an  these  countries  at  the  isme 
time  fe  are  rle«troylng  their  towns  and 
villa  ires.  It  seems  to  me  It  Is  going  to  cost 
a  greet  deal  of  additional  monev  aside 
from  the  moral  a'pect  Involved  That  l"; 
whv  I  would  like  H  If  we  could  get  a  han- 
dle on  what  It  Is  we  arc  dota?,  8«  Is  dene 
In  business.  When  "someone  start«  losing 
money,  he  want'  to  find  out  wh^t  his 
co<t?  are.  where  the  money  Is  going. 

I  compliment  the  able  Senator,  be- 
cause It  seems  to  me  that  thti  Is  reauy 
v/hat  he 's  talking  about  thl.'i  afternoon — 
the  policies  that  are  tovolved  to  the  ex- 


penditure of  these  gigantic  sums  of  mon- 
ey especially  as  we  now  know  only  too 
well  how  badly  that  money  is  needed  at 
home. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  ta  cor- 
rect. 

President  Truman,  under  the  guidance 
and  advice  of  Mr.  Acheson,  to  1950. 
agreed  to  send  money  to  Vietnam  to 
help  France  malntam  her  control  over 
her  colony.  At  that  time,  this  country  was 
by  far  the  best-off  country  to  the  world. 
We  had  been  tojured  the  least  We  had 
$25  billion  to  gold.  The  rest  of  the  worid 
was  practically  broke.  ThU  was  at  the 
time  the  Marshall  Plan  was  getttog  un- 
der way.  We  put  that  to  for  a  purpoiie. 
The  Senator  knows  all  about  that.  No- 
body objected  to  It.  We  had  to  find  some 
way  to  help  our  friends,  we  thought. 
That  was  a  misguided  effort. 

It  was  the  only  case  I  know  of  to  which 
our  country  took  the  side  of  the  colonial 
power  to  keep  Its  control  of  the  colony. 
Always,  because  of  our  own  history,  we 
have  been  sympathetic  to  the  colony,  to 
every  case— India,  Indonesia,  Egypt,  the 
Congo.  Wc  have  always  .•sympathized  with 
people  wishing  to  get  their  freedom.  We 
were  misguided  to  that  case.  Anyway, 
the  clrctunstances  were  different. 

In  1954,  we  still  had  a  dollar  gap.  That 
dollar  gap  was  the  other  way.  The  rest  of 
the  world  did  not  have  enough  dollars 
to  carry  on  tatematlonal  business,  and 
we  were  trying  to  get  money  to  them. 
This  was  the  ju-stiflcatlon  for  the  orig- 
inal aid  program.  We  were  not  dls- 
crimtoating.  We  thought  It  would  serve  a 
useful  purpose  to  put  other  countries 
back  to  bustaes!  so  that  we  could  do 
bustoess  with  them. 

In  those  days,  leavtog  out  the  aid,  we 
had  a  big  trade  surplus,  as  the  Senator 
knows.  We  were  the  only  country  to  rea- 
sonably good  condition.  That  has  all 
changed.  We  could  be  as  profligate  and 
as  extravagant  as  we  liked  then  and  get 
by  with  It.  Today,  the  needs  of  this  coun- 
try at  home  are  so  great  that  that  Is  all 
the  more  reason  why  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  Blgnlflcance  of  this  policy. 

Just  because  we  went  toto  Vietnam  un- 
der different  clrciunstanccs  Is  no  reason 
to  go  toto  Cambodia,  although  I  think 
that  was  the  biggest  mistake  we  have 
ever  made  that  I  can  think  of.  other  than 
our  own  Civil  War,  to  which  we  got  at 
each  other's  throats.  The  next  worst 
tragedy  for  this  country  Is  what  we  are 
dotog  now. 

One  of  the  principal  rea.sons  why  It 
disturbs  me  and  why  I  thtok  we  ought  to 
relate  this  to  our  domestic  affairs  Is  Just 
what  the  Senator  has  said. 

There  is  now  in  progress  a  conference 
of  Republican  Governors,  and  these  gov- 
ernors of  some  of  the  richest  States  of 
the  Union  are  saying,  "We  are  going  to 
be  broke  If  we  have  to  pay  welfare." 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  They  require  $10 
billion  right  now. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  One  of  them— I  for- 
get which  one— ,-ald.  "U  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment does  not  pick  up  the  tab  for  the 
welfare  bill  to  my  State,  we  will  be  bank- 
rupt." I  think  1  am  not  overstating  It.  I 
do  not  recall  which  one  said  it;  It  might 
have  been  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  WHS  one  of  the  Important  States. 
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That  Is  related  to  this  question.  The 
conditions  at  home  cannot  be  disasso- 
ciated from  what  we  are  doing  abroad, 
especially  m  this  area.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  realizes  that  this  is  the  begto- 
ning.  the  downpayment,  on  on  enormous 
program.  In  all  fairness  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  he  does  not  deny  this.  When 
this  was  put  to  him  the  other  day,  he  did 
not  try  to  mtalmlze  It  He  said  frankly. 
"Yes.  it  1«  gotag  to  be  bigger  next  year 
and  bigger  the  next."  We  did  not  press 
him.  He  obviously  cannot  foresee  how 
much.  He  did  not  disagree  with  the  Idea 
that  this  Is  Just  the  beginning  of  a  very 
large  undertaktog  wiUi  regard  to  a  small 
country  of  some  6  million  people. 

As  the  Senator  has  said,  the  more  de- 
struction we  cause,  the  more  we  are  go- 
tog  to  be  called  upon  to  reconstruct.  So 
we  will  have  it  both  ways.  We  wUl  spend 
several  billion  dollars  destroying  it.  and 
when  the  war  is  over,  we  will  have  to 
spend  several  billion  dollars  more  to  re- 
construct It, 

That  Is  what  Lon  Nol  said: 

we  are  not  too  worried  about  the  destruc- 
tion. We  know  that  you.  the  United  States, 
wUl  rebuild  It. 

Instead  of  their  old.  obsolete  bulldtags, 
we  will  give  them  nice,  new  bulldtogs 
and  new  factories,  as  we  have  to  many 
other  countries  which  now  compete  with 
our  bustoess.  We  have  done  that  to  many 
other  places,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  is  a  more  seri- 
ous matter  than  a  little  money  for  a  poor. 
little  country  that  needs  some  help.  It  ta- 
volves  much  more  than  that. 

One  article  that  surprised  me  quite  a 
bit  and  that  I  think  should  be  to  the  Rxc- 
OHD — because  he  Is  a  very  well  known 
commentator  and  to  many  circles  he  has 
a  great  appeal — is  Mr.  Paul  Harvey's 
column  of  November  23.  He  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cambodia  Is  In  trouble.  Cambodia,  neit 
door  to  Vietnam,  faces  much  the  same  sit- 
uation which  recently  faced  Vietnam  and  we 
are  responding  In  much  the  same  manner. 

President  NUon  prefers  contingency  plans 
for  evaluating  crises  tiefore  they  develop. 
We'd  better  evaluate  this  one  now. 

Since  the  United  States  thrtut  Into  Cam- 
bodia last  spring  the  situation  for  the  Cam- 
bodtana  baa  steadily  deteriorated.  Since 
President  Nixon  took  full  reaponalbUlty  for 
the  conaequencee  of  that  Intrusion,  he  must 
feel  morally  obligated  to  rescue  the  Cambo- 
dians. 

Toward  that  end,  quietly,  our  dollar  aid  to 
Cambodia  has  been  multiplied.  Our  govern- 
ment peralsta  In  pretending  that  American 
planes  are  not  flying  direct  support  missions 
in  Cambodia,  when.  Ui  fact,  they  are. 

That  is  the  kind  of  unofficial  escala- 
tion which  got  us  to  over  our  heeds  to 
Vietnam.  So  It  Is  not  such  a  secret  that 
this  means  the  same  thing, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  article  by  Paul  Har- 
vey be  printed  at  this  potot  in  the 
Record, 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CanaoDiA  Follows  Vm-zfAM's  Parmm 
(By  Paul  Harvey) 

CiocAco. — Cambodia  la  In  trouble.  Cam- 
bodia, next  door  to  Vietnam,  facee  much  the 


same  situation  which  recently  faced  Vietnam 
and  we  are  responding  In  much  the  same 
manner. 

President  Nlion  prefers  contingency  plana 
for  evaluating  crlaea  before  they  develop. 
We'd  better  evaluate  this  one  now. 

Since  the  United  States  thrust  Into  Cam- 
bodia last  spring  the  situation  for  the  Cam- 
bodians haa  steadily  deteriorated.  Since  Pres- 
ident NUon  took  full  responsibility  for  the 
consequences  of  that  Intrtislon,  he  must  feel 
morally  obligated  to  rescue  the  Cambodians. 
Toward  that  end,  quietly,  our  dollar  aid 
to  Cambodia  has  been  multiplied.  Our  gov- 
ernment perslatfi  In  pretending  that  Ameri- 
can planes  are  not  flying  direct  support  mis- 
sions In  Cambodia,  when.  In  fact,  they  are. 
That's  the  kind  of  "unomclal  escalation" 
which  got  us  in  over  our  heads  in  Vietnam. 
Despite  our  tSO  million  worth  of  recent 
generosity,  the  Cambodian  government  con- 
tinues to  demand  more.  Z}esplte  the  commit- 
ment of  our  planes.  In  contradiction  to  our 
President's  promise,  the  Communists  have 
seized  two-thlrda  of  the  country  and  are 
now  at  the  gates  of  the  stronghold  cities. 

While  offldal  Washington  seeks  to  focus 
your  attention  on  the  chronic  Aiab-Israell 
standoff  In  the  Middle  East,  the  Indochina 
situation  la  critical. 

Most  Americans  find  reassurance  In  our 
much  publicized  piecemeal  withdrawals  from 
Vietnam.  But  meanwhile  the  Communists  are 
squeezing  the  life  out  of  Cambodia  atld — to 
a  lesser  extent — Iaos. 

In  Cambodia,  last  time  1  looked,  the  Lon 
Nol  goveriunent  vras  still  In  control  of  the 
capital  city,  Phnom  Peixh,  and  Kompong 
Thorn  and  Stem  Reap. 

Yet  all  those  strong  points  are  hit  from 
Inside  by  guerilla  raiders  and  perlodicoUy  cut 
off  from  ouulde  by  Communist  siege. 

Four  of  Cambodia's  seven  major  highways 
have  been  cut  off  almost  continuously  for 
Ave  months.  At  Kompong  "niom.  a  provincial 
capital,  food  Is  ao  abort  that  townspeople 
have  had  to  slaughter  and  eat  soo  anlm&la. 
Now  the  monsoon  rains  are  ending.  Dry 
weather  will  facilitate  increased  Communist 
attacks  m  the  northeast.  More  American 
planes  will  be  committed  and  there  will  he 
pressure  on  ua  to  comnUt  American  troops. 
And  a  chorus  from  4S,000  flag-draped  cof- 
fins cries  out  "In  heaven's  name,  not  agalnl" 
In  Cambodia,  as  In  Vletiuun,  the  Commu- 
nists show  no  Inclination  to  mobilize  mas- 
sive, costly  attacks  on  the  cities.  It's  lees 
costly  and  eventually  more  dlstreadng  to  the 
defenders  If  the  Reds  hit  and  run  and  sur- 
vive to  hit  again. 

Cambodia  Is  trying  to  mobuize  60,000  addi- 
tional soldiers  by  the  end  of  this  year.  No 
way.  Already  Cambodia's  army  includes 
many  JuveiUles  and  some  women. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  read  an  ex- 
cerpt from  another  article,  and  then  I 
will  put  the  entire  article  In  the  Reooro: 

Administration  spokesmen  Insist  It  Is  not 
a  "commitment,"  but  that  aeema  to  be  more 
nn  argument  over  words  than  fact. 

By  whatever  name,  the  Ututed  States  now 
stands  before  the  world  aa  the  guaztllan 
and  guarantor  of  the  antl-Communlst  Lon 
Nol  regime  In  Phnom  Penh.  Its  overthrow 
would  be  taken  by  mtUlona — at  home  and 
abroad- -as  a  defeat  for  the  United  States 
and  a  blow  to  American  preatlge. 

And  since  President  Nixon  has  aald  he  WIU 
not  permit  the  United  StAtes  to  suffer  defeat 
or  appear  aa  a  "pitiful,  helpleaa  giant,"  the 
pressure  to  save  Lon  Nol  must  remain  In- 
tense. 

Speaking  a  few  bouia  after  a  long  con- 
sultation with  Mr.  Nixon  and  national  aecu- 
rlty  adviser  Henry  Kissinger.  Agnew  said. 
"We're  going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help 
the  Lon  Nol  goveriunent. 

"The  whole  matter  of  Cambodia  la  related 
to  the  security  of  our  troc^ie  In  Vietnam." 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  prtoted  In 
the  Recoss  an  article  published  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  August  25. 1970. 
written  by  Robert  S.  Boyd,  entitled,  "VB. 
Btoding  Itself  to  Lon  Nol  Rule  " 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

vs.  Bnnino  Ttszlt  to  Van  Not  BnLi 

(By  Robert  S.  Boyd) 
Washii«oton,     August     34, — The     United 
States,  which  waded  Into  Cambodia  up  to 
Its  neck,  then  waded  out  to  its  anklee.  la  now 
back  In  up  to  Its  knees. 

The  latest  government  statements  and  ac- 
tions Indicate  the  Wxon  Administration  la 
edging  Into  an  all-but-open  commitment  to 
defend  Cambodia  from  Commuiust  over- 
throw. 

Administration  spokeemen  insist  It  Is  not  a 
"commitment."  but  that  seems  to  be  more 
an  argument  over  words  than  fact. 

By  whatever  name,  the  United  States  now 
stands  before  the  world  as  the  guardian 
and  guarantor  of  the  antl-Oommunlst  Lon 
Nol  regime  In  Phnom  Penh.  Ite  overthrow 
would  be  taken  by  millions — at  home  and 
abroad — as  a  defeat  for  the  United  States 
and  a  blow  to  American  preatlge. 

And  since  President  Nixon  has  aald  he 
will  not  permit  the  United  States  to  suffer 
defeat  or  appear  as  a  "pitiful,  helpleaa  giant." 
the  pressure  to  save  Lon  Nol  must  remain  In- 
tense. 

It's  not  for  love  of  Lon  Nol  that  the  UJB. 
Is  getting  so  deeply  Involved.  ofllclalB  make 
clear.  It's  because  the  success  of  Mr.  Nlxon'a 
plan  to  get  the  United  States  out  of  the 
Vietnam  war  Is  at  stake. 

By  Vice  President  Splro  T.  AgneWa  ad- 
mission, a  Commimlst  takeover  In  Cambodia 
would  make  It  "Impossible  for  the  Vletnam- 
Izatlon  program  and  the  disengagement  of 
American  troops." 

When  he  ordered  the  US.  ground  troops 
Into  Cambodia  In  April.  Mr.  Nlion  aald  U 
waa  necessary  to  make  Vietnamlzatlon  work. 
The  fall  of  all  Cambodia  would  tmdercut  the 
whole  strategy  on  which  the  President's 
withdrawal  plan  Is  baaed. 

Agnew's  remarks  to  reporter*  In  hla  plane 
Sunday  en  route  to  Asia  were  only  the  latest 
evidence  of  this  creeping  commitment. 

Speaking  a  few  hours  after  a  long  consul- 
tation with  Mr.  Nixon  and  naUonal  secur- 
ity adviser  Henry  Klsa'jiger.  Agnew  said. 
■Were  going  to  do  e.erything  we  can  to 
help  the  Lon  Nol  goveriunent. 

"The  whole  matter  of  Cambodia  Is  related 
to  the  security  of  our  troopa  In  Vietnam  " 
TARXif  AS  omaaL 
Inevitably   Agnew's   worda   will   be  taken 
as  oflldal  VB  poUcy. 

Assistant  RepubUcan  Senate  leader  Rob- 
ert P.  OrlfBn  (Mich.)  said  In  Waahlngton  on 
Monday  that  Agnew  was  "acting  as  a  apokea- 
man  for  the  Preeldent." 

"It  would  be  very  dangerous  to  our  sit- 
uation in  V'etnam  If  there  were  r  Commu- 
nist takeover  In  Cambodia."  Orillln  said. 

"We  all  agree  that  American  troops 
shouldn't  go  In  to  support  the  lysn  Nol  gov- 
ernment, but  to  help  it  iefend  itaelf  ...  Is 
certainly  consistent  with  protecting  our 
troops  In  Vietnam." 

The  unacknowledged  commitment  to 
CamtKdIa  is  also  evldenoed  In  the  new  $40 
mlUlon  U.8.  aid  agreement.  Intensified  UJB. 
bombing  raids  over  alt  corners  uf  the  cotm- 
Iry.  Including  cloae-ln  tactical  air  support 
of  Lon  Nol's  troops,  and  administration  ef- 
forts to  persuade  ThaUand  to  send  troope  to 
Lon  Nol's  defense. 

Mike  Mansflald.  the  Senate  Democratle 
leader,  aeea  "a  revival  of  the  poades  that 
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Igd  us  Into  our  troubles  In  tbe  btgUmlng  In 

Vietnam.  .  .  . 

■•It  appears  to  me  the  mcreaae  In  aid,  tbe 
increeae  from  11  to  60  of  tbe  VS.  mualon 
advisers,  the  cloee  air  support,  snd  all  these 
could  be  a  prelude  to  edvlsera  to  admin- 
ister the  Bid,  and  then  others  to  protect  the 
■dTlaers,"  the  Montansn  added. 

TJPSXT   BY    ACNKW 

There  was  concern  also  at  '.he  Stato  De- 
partment on  Monday  orer  the  sweeping  na- 
ture of  .Agnew's  remarks. 

-There  he  goes  winging  his  way  across  the 
Paciac,  spraying  commitments  like  flowers." 
one  omdal  s&ld  privately. 

A  former  high  odclal  of  tlie  State  De- 
partment warned  that  the  fall  of  Camtjodla 
Is  Ukely.  despite  VS.  eHorts.  and  that  It  la 
unwise  for  ,.he  administration  to  commit  Its 
prestige  to  the  survival  of  Lon  Nol. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  This  raises  and 
confirms  the  theory  or  the  Idea  I  have 
been  advancing,  that  this  Is  a  policy 
decision  with  which  we  are  Involved. 

I  think  that  this  Is  of  such  consequence 
that  it  deserves  deliberate  and  thorough 
consideration  by  the  Senate  and  by  the 
committee  that  Is  not  possible  under 
circumstances  In  which  the  leadership 
and  other  Senators  are  preoccupied  with 
the  SST.  with  the  Defense  Department 
bill,  the  HEW  bill,  and  with  other  very 
important  matters.  At  this  moment, 
eight  Senators  are  in  the  Chamber,  tliree 
ol  whom  are  listening  to  the  debate. 
These  are  not  circumstances  in  which  an 
important  commitment  to  a  country, 
involving  billions  of  dollars,  should  be 
made.  Quite  a  number  or  Senator*  were 
present  a  moment  ago,  bat  as  soon  as 
they  could  not  Immediately  vote  on  it, 
they  obviously  lost  Interest  in  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  blame  them  much,  be- 
cause there  Is  not  much  to  get  one's 
teeth  Into.  There  is  no  record  of  hear- 
ings. There  is  no  testimony  of  people 
qualified  to  judge  the  wisdom  of  this 
undertaking,  other  than  thoi^e  from  the 
administration,  who  are  committed  to 
this  program. 

Mr.  SYMDJOTON.  The  Senator  Is  so 
right.  In  one  country  we  were  in,  not 
long  ago.  investigating  our  commitments 
around  the  world,  we  Anally  said  to  the 
bead  military  man,  "You  do  not  know 
how  many  bases  you  have  in  this  coun- 
try, do  you?"  He  said  be  guessed  that 
wa«  right.  He  waa  not  quite  sure  hon 
many  he  had  left  In  the  plan  of  reduc- 
Uon. 

I  believe  on  next  Monday  that  the 
report  we  will  Issue,  as  a  result  of  the 
2-ye8r  effort  we  made  in  trying  to  And 
out  what  our  eommltments  are,  will  be 
of  great  interest  to  the  Senate. 

What  worries  me  Is  the  speed  we  are 
doing  some  of  these  things  in  the  last  few 
days.  Information  in  our  report  covering 
expenditures  in  countries  with  whom  we 
do  not  have  treaties  and  others  could 
have  a  bearing  on  the  thinking  of  Sen- 
ators if  they  had  an  opportunity  to  fur- 
ther study  the  financial  activities  as  well 
as  the  other  activities  incident  to  the 
financing  In  Cambodia.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  agree  with  that? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes.  I  agree  vrtth 
that.  It  Is  extremely  difficult  to  deal  with 
a  matter,  when  in  our  regular  procedures 
a  matter  of  this  coa'e<iuence  clearly 
should  be  presented  as  a  treaty.  It  should 


be  out  in  the  open,  and  there  should  be 
Justification  given  for  long-term  com- 
mitments to  Cambodia.  If  that  Is  what 
is  Involved.  What  is  so  frustrating  about 
this  is.  while  this  is  a  little  item  In  an 
authorization  bill,  I  know  its  full  Im- 
plications. The  first  time  this  matter  was 
called  to  tny  attention  In  the  hearings, 
there  was  a  confidential  communication 
from  General  Wheeler.  I  believe,  to  Gen- 
eral Burklnall  that  said  something  to  the 
effect  that  the  "circumstances  of  our 
presence  are  a  greater  insurance  of  our 
responsibility  to  protect  you  than  would 
be  the  case  with  a  treaty."  That  opened 
my  eyes  in  that  ease. 

Here  we  have  a  matter  of  $155  million 
in  a  bill  that  could  pass  here  in  5  min- 
utes and  a  serious  policy  were  not  in- 
volved. Yet  it  creates  a  situation  just  as 
Important  or  more  important  than  a 
treaty.  This  is  a  fine  way  to  do  business. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  many  Senators,  and 
certainly  the  country,  will  not  under- 
stand that  until  long  after,  when  they 
are  presented  with  the  bill.  That  U.  what 
I  think. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  shall  not  detain 
the  Senator  any  longer,  except  to  observe 
that  back  In  the  fall  of  1967  after  my 
sixth  trip  to  Vietnam,  I  came  home  and 
reported  to  the  President,  and  made  a 
talk  on  the  floor  suggesting  a  cease-flre 
because  the  situation  out  there.  In  my 
onlnlrn,  was  going  quite  poorly.  At  that 
time  13,000  Americans  had  been  killed. 
.■\  few  weeks  ago,  a  group  of  the  so-called 
hawks  in  the  Senate  suggested  a  letter 
to  tbe  President  recommending  a  cease- 
fire and  aiked  me  If  I  would  sign  it.  I 
was  glad  to  sign  It,  as  it  was  comparable 
to  the  suggested  cease-fire  made  3  years 
before — 3  years  to  the  month  before — 
and  now  we  have  lost  over  44.000  Amer- 
i'-ans. 

What  seems  to  be  so  pertinent  about  it. 
is  that  it  seems  so  plain  to  see  that  Cam- 
bodia Is  following  the  same  pattern  as 
South  Vietnam.  It  Is  tbe  same  pattern  a.'; 
Laos,  and  it  cou'd  well  be  the  future  pat- 
tern of  Thailand  unless  the  situation  is 
opener!  up  and  discussed  so  that  people 
really  know  what  is  involved  and  what  Is 
happening  In  that  part  of  the  world. 
Does  the  Senator  Irom  Arkansas  agree? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  tbe  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas.  This  Is  a  most  valua- 
ble debate.  I  congratulate  htm  for  bring- 
ing It  up  and  discussing  it  extensively 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
made  a  great  contribution  bat  let  me 
carry  that  one  step  forward.  Let  as  as- 
sume that  this  goes  through  with  refer- 
ence to  creating  a  military  complex  in 
Cambodia  because  Cambodia  has  never 
really  bad  much  of  an  army.  It  had  a 
ragtail  army  of  30,000  men  or  »o.  many  of 
them  without  real  arms,  with  obsolete, 
discarded  carbines,  and  so  forth.  Now  it 
Is  proposed  tliat  we  finance  the  building 
of  a  big.  sophisticated  army — 200.000  men 
or  more.  Supposing  they  succeed,  and 
they  may,  given  enough  money,  and  push 
the  Vietnamese  into  Laos  and  then  what 
we  Hill  have  to  do  is  to  go  into  Laos  and 
create  another  big  army  there. 
This  is  an  open-ended  commitment,  «o 


that  we  will  be  gotog  further  and  further 
into  the  mire.  It  seem.i  to  me  It  should 
be  decided  as  a  policy  matter  with  full 
debate  in  this  fashion  rather  than  in  say- 
ing that  we  should  give  them  a  little 
money,  help  a  poor  fellow  out  in  trouble. 
That  is  what  It  amounts  to.  Money  is  the 
only  thing  that  we  can  effectively  restrict 
at  this  time  in  order  to  force  a  debate 
upon  the  policy  Issue. 

If  we  give  them  this  money,  they  will 
consider  that  the  matter  is  settled,  that 
we  have  endorsed  the  policy  by  passing 
this  bill.  There  Is  no  need  for  a  treaty  or 
any  further  discussion.  It  will  all  have 
been  done.  This  la  exacUy  the  attitude 
President  Johnson  took  at  the  time  of  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  for  the  next  4 
years  thereafter.  Any  time  anyone  ralaed 
the  matter,  he  would  say,  "Look,  here  Is 
the  resolution.  You  have  endorsed  It, 
and  that  Is  that," 

Mr  President,  It  is  very  revealing,  the 
attitude  of  the  Cambodians,  in  some  of 
the  Interviews  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. On  November  29,  In  the  Wash- 
ington Star,  which  Is  recent,  there  Is  an 
article  written  by  Henry  S.  Bradsher 
entitlpd  "Cambodia  Relying  on  Nixon" 
which  states  In  part; 

The  foreign  minister  of  Cambodia  la  oon- 
fldent  President  NUon  can  And  a  way  to 
provide  further  aid  for  his  oountry  even  If 
Congress  refuses  to  grant  a  SISS  mlUlon  new 
aid  request. 

He  Is  aware  of  what  we  have  been 
saying.  He  thinks  we  can  find  another 
way  He  Is  confident.  He  knows  someone 
here  who  Is  knowledgeable  about  our 
afflairs  and  what  we  are  talking  about. 
This  fortifies  my  view  that  there  Is  no 
urgency  whatever  about  this  ttem  in  the 
bill.  __^ 

Further  in  the  article,  he  writes: 
American   sources   talk  of  Nixon's   deter- 
mination  not   to   let   Oambodla  slide   into 
complete  Communist  control. 

Because  of  the  tie  to  the  Vietnam  war 
itome  American  eourcee  talk  of  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  ammunition  for  the 
Cambodian  Army  from  Vietnam  luppUea  if 
Congress  faUs  to  authorlBs  the  full  weapons 
request  About  »«0  mlUlon  out  of  the  »85 
million  requested  for  military  supplies 
would  i)e  for  ammunition  alone. 

The  foreign  minister  eald  that  Cambodia 
has  explained  to  the  United  Statee  how 
much  aid  It  needs.  "We  never  expected  them 
to  give  us  aU  of  It."  Koun  Wlok  said. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  entire  article  printed 
in  the  Ricoan  as  well  as  an  article  from 
the  August  6  Washington  Evening  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsoord. 
as  follows: 

Cambodia  Rsltovo  oh  KntoK 
(By  Henry  8.  Bradsher) 

Phnom  piwH. — ^The  foreign  mliUeter  of 
Cambodia  Is  confident  President  Nixon  can 
And  a  way  to  provide  further  aid  for  his 
country  even  If  Coiigress  refuses  to  grant  a 
•1&5  mUIlon  new  aid  request. 

Porelgn  MliUjter  Koun  Wick  expressed 
his  confidence  In  an  Interview  as  two  Investi- 
gators for  the  Senate  Porelgn  Relations  Com- 
mittee arrived  here.  They  began  a  w«eUong 
Inquiry  Into  the  Cambodian  situation  and 
the  need  for  additional  aid. 

Koun  Wick's  conBdenoe  In  Nixon's  ability 
to  juggle  foreign  funds  seems  to  emanate 
from  the  T7.S.  embassy  here. 
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American  sources  talk  of  NIxoo'b  dtter- 
mlnstlon  not  to  let  Cambodia  slide  Into  com- 
plete Communist  ooDtrol. 

This  det«rmUiatlou  ts  based  mora  on  the 
Importance  ol  Cambodl&n  rear  areaa  to  the 
Vietnam  war  than  on  desire  to  help  Cam- 
bodia for  Its  own  sake,  although  Cambodia's 
separate  claim  for  help  agolnat  essentially 
external  aggression  Is  considered  valid. 

Because  of  the  tie  to  the  Vietnam  war 
some  American  tources  talk  of  the  possibility 
of  obtalrUug  ammunition  for  tbe  Cambodian 
Army  from  Vietnam  supplies  If  Congress 
falls  to  authorize  the  full  weapons  request. 
About  too  million  out  of  the  »86  mlUlon  re- 
quested for  military  supplies  would  be  for 
ammunition  alone. 

The  visit  of  two  Senate  investigators. 
Richard  Moose  and  James  Lowen£l«ln  Is 
result  some  congressional  skepticlKm  about 
getting  drawn  into  a  deeper  commitment  In 
Cambodia— "another  Vietnam"  which  cotild 
eventually  require  U.S.  armed  Intervention. 

Cambodian  ofQclals  insist  they  neither 
want  not  expect  such  an  escalating  commit- 
ment. 

In  the  Interview.  Koun  Wtck  emphasized 
tbe  determination  of  Cambodia  to  fight  its 
own  war. 

In  contrast  to  tbe  difflcultlea  of  drafting 
soldiers  m  South  Vietnam,  volunteers  are 
multiplying  the  Cambodian  Army  to  seven 
times  tu  former  bit*  as  an  unmllltary  civic 
fiction  organization  before  the  fighting  be- 
gan lost  April.  Weapons  for  the  army  of 
210,000  and  replacements  for  less  of  peace- 
time rice  and  rubber  exports  are  needed  as 
aid.  Cambodians  say. 

Aside  from  a  possible  120  million  from 
Japan  and  release  of  •25  million  irom  the 
old  old  agreement  with  Prance — both  or 
which  are  limited  to  development  rather 
than  war  or  consumer  uses — Cambodia  has 
to  rely  almost  completely  on  the  United 
f  States  for  old.  Koun  Wick  said. 

5j  This  reflects  the  VS.  thinking  here.  8ur- 

x'  vlval  of  the  independent  Cambodian  reirlme 

seems  to  depend  upon  It.  Washington  Ameri- 
can sources  aay. 

Neither  American  nor  other  foreign  ob- 
servers see  any  possibility  of  compromise 
between  tbe  determinedly  naUonallsttc  gov- 
fmment  of  Gen.  Lon  Nol  and  oommunlst- 
btvcked  forces  operating  In  tbe  name  of 
ousted  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk. 

Tb«  foreign  minister  satd  that  Cambodia 
has  explained  to  tbe  United  States  how  much 
aid  II  needs.  "We  never  expected  them  to 
give  us  all  of  It,"  Koun  Wick  said. 

CoMaoDXA  Sats  Only   Am  Faoic   U.S.   Will 

Bab  DxnAT 

(By  Iver  Peterson) 

pMoKrxNm,  Camsodia. — One  of  Premier 
Lon  Nol's  closest  advisers  aald  today  that 
the  Cambodian  Government  could  last  only 
six  months  more  without  Important  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid.  principally  from  the 
United  SUtei. 

He  added  that  Wa3hlng1»Q  was  "mor&Uy 
and  materially  responsible"  for  tbe  situation 
In  which  Cambodia  finds  beraelf. 

Sim  Var,  a  member  of  General  Lon  Nol's 
six-man  Political  Council  and  a  Deputy, 
added  that  the  Vletcong  and  North  Vlet- 
nameee  were  rushing  to  encircle  Pnompenh 
and  cause  Its  economic  collapse  before  help 
could  be  delivered. 

The  United  States,  Mr.  Sim  Var  said,  has 
on  obligation  to  oosist  Cambodia  In  her 
worsening  military  situation  because  the 
American  Incursion  Into  Communist  sanc- 
tuaries In  the  spring  pushed  the  enemy  into 
the  countryside  and  toward  the  capital. 

"So  It  should  not  be  forgotten,"  he  said, 
"that  the  United  States  Is  to  a  certain  de- 
gree responsible  for  tbe  war  in  Cambodia. 
In  my  opinion,  they  ahould  therefore  help 
us." 

Mr.  81m  Var,  who  spoke  In  French  during 
an    Interview,    streaaed    that    hla    oountry 


wanted  only  military  equipment  and 
not  troops— tn  addition  to  economic  aid. 
He  added  that  the  Ove-montb-old  Govern- 
ment had  recently  submitted  a  new  aid  re- 
quest to  Washington  but  he  declined  to  give 
detsUs. 

The  worst  problem  Cambodia  faces,  he 
said.  Is  economic,  although  that  problem  Is 
closely  tied  to  tbe  military  situation.  Pnom- 
penh's food  supply  Is  dwindling,  he  added, 
as  the  CommuniEta  continue  to  Interrupt 
road  and  river  transport,  and  prices  have 
been  rising  slightly  In  the  last  two  months. 

At  the  same  time,  he  went  on.  the  popu- 
lation of  Pnompenh  has  nearly  doubled  to 
I.l  mlUlon  people  because  of  an  InAuz  of 
refugees  from  the  coimtryslde  who.  In  bet- 
ter times,  raised  food  for  tbe  city. 

Aocordlng  to  Mr.  Sim  Var.  only  two  of  the 
seven  roods  leading  Into  Pnompenh  are  open 
and  supplies  cannot  be  brought  in  as  quickly 
as  they  are  consumed. 

Military  aid  Is  essential,  be  asserted.  If 
the  Cambodian  Army  Is  to  reopen  the  roads 
nnd  keep  the  Communists  out  of  the  capital 
region.  Enemy  forces  are  now  operating  In 
strength  In  an  arc  about  40  mllea  to  the 
north,  west  and  south. 

Throughout  the  conversation  Mr.  Sim  Var 
reiterated  hla  belief  that  the  United  SUtes 
was  withholding  aid  because  tbe  American 
people  mistakenly  considered  the  fighting 
Vicre  piirt  of  the  Vietnam  war,  from  which 
they  want  to  withdraw.  It  la  an  argument 
frequently  made  here,  by  omclals  Intent  on 
showing  that  Cambodia  has  a  separate  claim 
on  American  svmpathy  and  support. 

"The  United"  SUtes  la  tired  of  fighting 
In  Vietnam  because  it  Is  a  civil  war — Viet- 
namese fighting  Vietnamese,"  Mr.  Sim  Var 
said.  "But  here  It  la  not  so.  We  have  been 
Invaded  by  foreigners,  and  If  the  (South) 
Vietnamese  fought  like  the  Cambodians,  the 
Vietnam  war  would  have  been  over  in  two 
years." 

Mr.  31m  Var  said  he  was  not  hopeful  of 
receiving  aid  from  TTialland,  explaining: 
"The  Thais  give  us  a  lot  of  support,  but 
only  with  words.  When  they  suddenly  find 
the  VC  at  their  door,  perhaps  tbey  will 
react," 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
underscore  more  ably  than  has  been  done 
by  the  chalrmBn  of  the  Committee  on 
Poreipn  Relations  and  his  able  colleague 
the  distinprulshed  Senator  from  Missouri 
<Mt.  Symington^  in  making  a  back- 
ground case  with  resoect  to  the  events 
and  statements  as  to  where  we  are  to- 
day and  what  the  decision  that  we  are  at- 
tempting to  effect  today  is  all  about. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  brought  to  my  attention  that  some 
people  arf*  worried  that  perhaps  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  would  not  hold 
immediate  hearings  upon  the  reconven- 
ing of  the  Senate — that  is  immediate  In 
the  sense  that  the  Senate  is  organized 
and  ready  to  undertake  to  do  business  In 
the  new  session. 

I  can  assure  anyone  who  has  that 
doubt  that  If  this  does  not  go  through.  I 
will  guarantee  that  there  will  be  hearings 
with  the  admlnistrntion  witnesses,  who- 
ever wishes  to  be  heard  and  Is  appropri- 
ate to  come  before  the  committee,  and 
of  course  other  witnesses. 

There  should  be  no  doubt  about  that. 
Aa  I  view  It.  this  Is  a  most  important 
policy  matter. 

Mr.  ORAVKL.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
very  good.  I  think  that  will  dear  up  the 


views  of  some  of  our  colleagtiea  with  re- 
spect to  this  issue. 

The  bill  involves  a  matter  that  we  have 
to  address  ourselves  to  and  make  deci- 
sions about.  However,  we  should  not 
make  decisions  here  without  the  full 
b:;npfit  of  public  dialog  and  by  no  stretch 
of  the  imagination  do  I  believe  that  the 
dialog  within  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, within  the  Forel^  Relations 
Conunlttee.  and  some  amount  of  debate 
on  the  floor  Is  sufficient  dialog  on  this 
particular  issue. 

The  administration,  and  very  effec- 
tively so.  has  been  able  to  defuse  the 
volatile  discussion  on  the  war  that  has 
taken  place  In  the  la.'-.t  year  and  a  half. 
It  has  been  able  to  do  this  by  means  of 
a  rhetoric,  and  a  successful  rhetoric  In 
this  point  of  time.  It  is  a  rhetoric  which 
has  led  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  be- 
Ueve  that  we  are  totally  extricating  our- 
selves from  South  Vietnam  when  the 
facte  of  the  matter  are  that  we  are  not 
totally  extricating  ourselves. 

What  WG  are  doing  is  readjusting  to 
a  situation  that  exists  and  that  existed 
earlier,  a  situation  imder  a  prior  admin- 
istration where  we  had  a  gigantic  capac- 
ity of  overkill  and  a  great  deal  of  foree 
that  was  not  used.  The  present  adminis- 
tration has  fallen  heir  to  that  overkUl. 
The  present  admini'^tration  Is  winding 
It  down,  bringing  the  matter  Into  a  new 
perspective,  and  establishing  on  a  new 
level  our  ability  to  wafre  war. 

This  is  what  I  have  termed  earlier  to 
be  "the  mix."  How  many  American  troops 
does  it  take?  How  many  South  Viet- 
namese troops  does  It  take?  How  many 
mercenaries  from  other  countries  does  It 
take  to  be  able  to  effect  the  sustained  ef- 
fort that  will  produce  a  result  that  will 
sustain  the  present  government  in  power 
in  South  Vietnam  and  that  will  mini- 
mize, to  the  best  of  our  ability,  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  we  experience  and.  for  that 
matter,  that  the  American  public  will 
tolerate? 

What  this  amendment  would  do  would 
be  to  say  that  they  can  keep  that  up 
because  we  have  no  control.  It  has  been 
attempted  In  the  past  year  to  change  It 
in  South  Vietnam.  But  they  cannot  do 
it  in  Cambodia. 

We  look  at  Cambodia  as  a  new  and 
expanding  extension  of  our  Involvement. 
So  therefore  let  us  not  get  Involved. 
First,  the  decision  has  been  made  on 
the  Imsls  of  what  the  President  ordered 
last  spring  hi  gohig  Into  Cambodia.  I 
think  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  responae 
of  the  general  public.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that  negntlve  response,  our  troops 
would  still  be  In  Cambodia. 

I  think  that  what  happened  was  that 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  curb  the 
excess  of  that  policy.  TTiat  pressure  was 
effective.  I  would  hope  that  through 
bringing  this  to  tbe  floor  we  might  be 
able  to  bring  about  similar  pressures 
from  the  American  public,  realizing  that 
with  this  money  goes  not  only  the  policy 
of  one  Individual  who  happens  to  be  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  but  that 
with  this  money  also  goes  a  commitment 
not  only  of  the  U.S.  Senate  btit 
also  of  the  Nation  that  we  are  willing 
to  put  money  into  Cambodia  and  that 
that  money  will  t>eget  more  money,  and 
that  money  will  beget  mercenaries,  and 
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that  If  »t  some  future  point  it  ta  neces- 
sary, we  will  have  to  send  our  troops  in 
In  order  to  save  the  situation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  the  floor  to  ray  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  if  I  could  direct  an  inquiry  to 
the  author  of  the  pending  amendment. 
It  is  obviouii  that  he  and  the  chairmen 
of  the  committees  and  others  want  ade- 
quate time  to  present  their  views  on  this 
matter.  They  rightfully  consider  this  to 
be  a  very  important  question  before  the 
Senate. 

There  was  talk  about  making  sure  that 
the  record  was  available  tomorrow,  and 
so  on.  I  would  Imagine  that  we  might  be 
able  to  come  to  some  adjoununent  this 
evening  if  we  had  some  Idea  when  we 
could  vote  on  the  amendment  tomorrow. 
Is  there  a  possiblUty  that  we  could  set  a 
time  at  which  we  might  vote  on  tomor- 
row on  the  amendment  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska? 

Mr.  GRAVEL-  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
think  at  this  time  that  I  could  give  an 
Indication  of  when  I  and  my  colleagues 
might  be  willing  to  agree  to  vote.  In  my 
mind  it  is  certainly  the  most  fundamen- 
tal decision  that  the  Senate  will  make 
this  year. 

We  spent  weeks  debating  the  Cooper- 
Church  proposal.  I  think  that  time  was 
well  spent.  Some  people  do  not,  but  I  do. 
I  think  it  is  not  a  great  deal  to  ask  in  this 
crucial  time  In  the  legklative  session, 
when  things  are  prone  to  slip  through 
that  we  devote  more  time  to  this  matter 
I  realize  that  other  matters  are  backing 
up.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful  to 
tha«e  other  issues  or  to  the  Senators  who 
are  Interested  in  those  other  matters. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
be  perfectly  willlne  to  devote  more  than 
a  little  time  to  the  natter.  I  think  that 
adequate  time  ought  to  be  devoted  to  the 
amendment. 

I  wonder  if  we  might  agree  to  vote 
tomorrow  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
for  example.  The  Senate  win  come  In  at 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  obviously 
the  definition  of  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan concerning  the  term  "adequate"  is 
some  time  between  now  and  3  o'clock 
tomorrow  afternoon.  I  do  not  know  what 
my  definition  of  adequate  Is.  because 
things  have  come  out  that  I  was  not 
aware  of.  I  would  hope  that  we  might 
have  other  things  divulged  also.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  have  a  better  attend- 
ance, I  would  be  happy  to  put  the  amend- 
ment aside  if  some  other  Senators  wish 
to  take  up  other  matters. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN  Mr,  President.  I  think 
the  distinguished  majority  leader — to 
his  credlt^bellevea  that  we  should  go 
ahead  and  flnlah  the  bill,  I  shall  co- 
operate with  him. 

On  yesterday  we  voted  for  an  appro- 
priation bill  which  Included  this  Item. 
Many  Senators  who  speak  against  the 
proposal  now  voted  for  that  appropila- 
tion  an  yesterday.  It  la  within  their  pre- 
rogative and  privilege  to  do  so, 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  Uut  la 
enlightening  to  me.  We  voted  for  tlSS 


million  on  yesterday.  Why  do  we  have 
this  bill  tmder  consideration  now? 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  aa  the 

Senator  knows 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  No.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  a«  the 
Senator  knows,  it  was  understood  yes- 
terday that  we  were  going  to  take  up 
the  authorization  bill  today.  That  was 
understood  all  the  way  around. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  We  have  Just  put  the 
S155  million  Into  the  Federal  budget. 
Mr.  GRIFPIN.  No.  that  was  an  ap- 
propriation bill  that  was  passed  yes- 
terday. ^  ^  . 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
a  good  example  of  what  I  mean.  I  am 
a  U.S.  Senator.  I  am  offering  an  amend- 
ment. Yet.  a  decision  has  already  been 
made  on  the  money.  What  docs  it  mean? 
I  do  not  understand  the  point  being 
made  by  the  Senator.  Have  we  already 
made  a  decision  concerning  the  amend- 
ment I  am  discussing?  That  Is  the  fu- 
tiUty  of  the  matter.  If  there  has  been 
a  decision  that  we  can  appropriate  mon- 
ey with  which  to  kUl  people  in  South 
Vietnam,  then  I  am  prepared  to  discuss 
it  longer. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  Senators  point  of  view. 
In  terms  of  discussing  the  amendment 
a  little  longer.  I  think  tliat  the  Senator 
is  perfectly  within  his  rights.  How  much 
longer  does  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  amendment  think  would  be  appro- 
priate? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  think  I  might  have  a 
better  chance  to  flgure  that  out  In  the 
morning. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Would  it  be  possible  to 
vote  tomorrow  on  the  amendment? 

Mr.  ORAVEl..  I  am  not  prepared  to 

say  very  seriously. 

Mr    GRIFPIN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 

the  Senator  from  Idaho,  without  losing 

mv  ri«ht  to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  is  recognized, 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  reported  action  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  military  appropria- 
tions bill  for  this  fiscal  year  and  the  con- 
fusion that  has  ensued,  I  would  like  to 
offer  a  few  comments  In  the  hope  that 
they  might  add  some  element  of  clarifi- 
cation. 

I  should  also  like  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments of  the  Senates  time  both  to  help 
explain  and  support  the  action  taken  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  In 
reporting  favorably  HJl.  19911.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  bill  is 
best  described  as  the  supplemental  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  for  flscal  year 
1971.  Although  almost  half  the  funds  are 
authorized  for  countries  other  than  Cam- 
bodia, It  is  the  specter  of  deeper  involve- 
ment In  Southeast  Asia  which  troubles 
us  all  and  which  prompts  these  brief 
remarks. 

By  a  2-to-l  majority  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  decided— with  not 
only  written  reservations,  but  with  men- 
tal ones — to  approve  the  administration's 
urgent  request  for  additional  aid  to  the 
beleaguered  Government  of  Cambodia.  I 
could  not  follow  the  committee  chair- 


man's lead  In  opposing  a  request  made 
under  the  very  difficult  circumstances 
which  currently  prevail.  I  nevertheless 
shared  many  of  his  misgivings  about  the 
fundamental  drawbacks  in  the  procedure 
as  well  as  in  the  timing  of  the  approach 
to  Congress.  The  majority  on  the  com- 
mittee has  sought  to  compensate  for 
these  drawbacks  by  writing  explicit  re- 
strictions on  the  use  of  the  money  au- 
thorized by  the  bill. 

As  one  of  the  authors  of  these  limita- 
tions. I  have  particular  reason  to  be 
gratified  that  they  have  been  accepted  by 
the  conunlttee.  I  am  also  anxious  to  try 
to  place  the  Issue  In  perspective  for  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  For  yesterday's  action 
was  certainly  not  taken  In  Isolation  from 
the  work  of  the  committee  majority  over 
the  period  since  the  beginning  of  this 
ses.'iion  of  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  one  more  Important  step  along  a  broad 
path  we  are  taking  to  reassert  and  define 
the  legitimate  role  of  the  Senate  In  help- 
ing formulate  and  oversee  foreign  policy. 
I  do  not  claim  any  singular  role  for  my- 
self In  this  process,  even  though  I  have 
been  an  active  participant. 

It  was  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  who.  with  encouragement  from 
several  of  the  most  prominent  Members 
of  this  body,  took  the  lead  in  reintro- 
ducing In  February  of  1969  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  which  became 
known  as  the  National  Commitments 
Resolution  after  Its  overwhelming  ap- 
proval by  a  vote  of  70  to  18. 

Subsequent  to  that  first  important  and 
successful  Initiative,  the  greatly  re- 
spected senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  I  Joined  in  presenting  sn  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  appropriations  bill. 
H  R.  15090.  to  prohibit  the  introduction 
of  VS.  ground  combat  troops  In  Laos 
and  Thailand,  Indeed,  it  '-a?  precisely  a 
year  ago  this  December  15  that  the 
Senate  approved  our  amendment. 

In  a  sequel  to  that  action — with  the 
endorsement  of  our  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  (Mr.  MAKsnEio*  and  the  dean 
of  Senate  Republicans  (Mr.  Ancxn)  I 
Joined  with  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  in  proposing  a  similar  limita- 
tion relating  to  Cambodia  to  attempt  to 
remed.v  the  oversight  of  omitting  Cam- 
bodia in  the  original  amendment  and  to 
ward  off  worse  consequences  after  the 
April  "Incursion"  of  that  country. 

We  did  so  In  connection  with  the  for- 
eign military  sales  bill  which  was  Intro- 
duced at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

All  in  this  Chamber  have  eood  reason 
to  remember  the  long,  complicated,  and 
regrettably  bitter  struggle  which  was  In- 
volved in  hammering  out  during  the 
summer  a  modified  Cooper-CJhurch 
amendment  which  finally  secured  the 
broadest  possible  support  in  this  body 
To  ever>one's  lors.  the  administration 
and  the  House  conferees  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  Senate's  Judgment.  But  now — 
to  everyone'.s  gata — in  effect  they  may  be 
doing  Just  that  in  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

In  that  same  line  of  descent,  we  should 
place  the  Senate's  action  last  Friday  In 
accepting  without  objection  Senate  Res- 
olution 469.  a  resolution  I  sponsored, 
confirming  beyond  any  possible  doubt 
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that  the  Executive  agreement  with  Spain 
signed  in  August  did  not  represent  a  na- 
tional commitment  by  this  country  to 
defend  Spain.  Even  more  remarkable 
was  the  recent  Initiative  by  the  Senate 
Appropriation;  Committee  made  in  re- 
sponse to  a  request  Senator  Cooper  and 
I  presented,  in  writhig  into  the  Defense 
appropriations  bill  a  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  American  ground  combat 
troops  U3  Cambodia. 

Mr.  President,  that  brings  me  to  the 
action  taken  by  the  conferees  in  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  limitation.  As 
passed  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  contained 
a  provision  which  read  as  follows: 

m  ime  with  the  expreeecd  mtentiOD  ot 
the  President  ol  the  tJolted  States,  none  ol 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  &nance  the  Introduction  of  American 
ground  combat  troope  into  Laos.  Thailand, 
or  Caml3odia. 

I  am  now  told  that  the  committee, 
meeting  with  conferees  from  the  House, 
has  added  the  following  language  to  that 
limitation.  The  language  reads: 

Nothing  contained  In  this  section  should 
be  construed  as  prohlbltmg  the  President  of 
the  Unlte<l  States  from  taking  action  in 
said  areas  designed  to  promote  the  sale  and 
orderly  withdrawal  or  disengagement  of  UJB. 
forces  tram  Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  tn  the 
release  of  Americans  held  as  prtsonen  of 
war. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  the  con- 
ferees have  added  this  additional  lan- 
guage. It  confuses  and  compromises  the 
restrictive  language  contained  in  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill.  In  fact,  the 
action  ol  the  conference  only  under- 
scores the  Importance  of  moving  forward 
on  the  pending  bill.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  do  so.  I  hope  we  will  then  insist  in 
conference  that  the  language  of  limita- 
tion contained  In  this  bill  be  retained. 
If  ttiat  happens,  the  confusion  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  conference  on  the 
defense  miproprlations  bill  will  have 
been  dispelled,  because  this  bill  wUl  con- 
stitute the  last  statement  of  Congress  on 
the  issue  of  spending  public  money  in 
Cambodia,  and  under  well-established 
court  precedents.  It  Is  the  last  action  of 
Congress  which  is  liinding.  The  language 
contained  in  the  supplemental  bill,  there- 
fore, will  be  the  controlling  language. 
Furthermore,  the  limitation  contained 
in  this  bill  Is  not  restricted,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  defense  appropriation  bill, 
to  funds  available  through  the  bill  alone. 

The  language  in  this  bill  extends  to 
all  public  money  made  available  through 
all  the  acts  of  the  Congress.  It  extends 
to  all  of  the  money  that  the  President 
may  spend,  whatever  the  source  of  that 
money  might  be. 

The  language  of  limitation  written  Into 
the  ixfndmg  bill  reaches  the  entire  scope 
of  Federal  spending.  It  would  constitute 
an  effective  barrier  against  the  introduc- 
tion of  either  American  combat  troops  or 
other  technical  military  personnel  Into 
Cambodia. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Pr«sldent.  I  believe  that 
if  the  Senate  adopts  the  bill  In  Its  pres- 
ent form,  if  the  language  of  limitation 
concerning  the  use  of  money  In  Cam- 
bodia is  pre.'-erved  in  conference  with 
the  House,  and  if  the  bill  containing  such 
restrictions  is  signed  into  law  by  the  Pres- 
ident, the  restrictions  in  this  bill  would 


control,  Uicontrovertibly.  That  ought  to 
dispel  the  confusion  that  has  arisen  by 
virtue  of  the  action  taken  in  conference 
on  the  mlUtary  appropriation  bUl. 

Looking  back  over  the  actions  of  the 
Senate  in  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
it  looks  to  me  as  if  we  have  set  our- 
selves well  on  the  road  toward  reestab- 
lislung  our  proper  constitutional  role  in 
tile  field  of  foreign  policy.  Moreover,  we 
are  beginning  to  win  over  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  executive  cooperation.  As  con- 
gressional reporter  John  Finney  noted  m 
the  New  York  Times  Week  In  Review  of 
December  13: 

This  time  (Congress  was  being  conslUted  by 
the  executive  branch  on  what  each  side 
Cranlciy  acknowledged  was  an  Important  pol- 
icy decision. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  I  am  unduly 
sangtilne,  but  it  does  appear  to  me  that 
our  committee  action  in  authorizing  some 
additional  assistance  to  the  Cambodian 
Government  has  been  effectively  hedged 
with  safeguards  against  deeper  U.S.  In- 
volvement of  the  Itlnd  that  occurred  In 
Vietnam. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  t>elieve  all  of  us 
share  a  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
Cambodian  people,  who  have  been  drawn 
so  abruptly  and  violently  into  the  gen- 
eral conisagration  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Much  as  I  agree  with  the  committee 
chairman  in  decrying  the  widening  of 
the  Indochina  war  into  Cambodia.  I 
nevertheless  beheve  that  we  cannot  avoid 
accepting  a  certain  responsibility  for 
what  is  happening  in  that  country. 

I  submit  that  the  amendments  adopted 
by  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
Uie  pending  legislation  carefully  and  suc- 
cinctly establish  guidelines  and  restric- 
tions for  a  proEram  of  limited  assistance 
to  Cambodia.  It  is,  m  my  opinion,  a  sub- 
stantial downpayment  on  the  sum  re- 
quired to  enable  the  (^mbodlans  to  help 
themselves  over  the  short  term  without 
the  participation  of  American  forces  or 
advisers  in  that  country.  And  we  have 
absolute  assurances  from  the  President, 
as  well  as  h\s  chief  Cabinet  members, 
that  no  such  participation  will  occur 
over  the  longer  term. 

If  the  President,  in  the  light  of  sub- 
sequent changes  in  circmnstances,  were 
to  decide  others'ise.  then  I  submit  the 
language  in  this  bill  would  oblige  him 
to  come  back  to  Congress  and  secure  its 
consent  before  American  per:sonnel  could 
be  sent  Into  Cambodia. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
emphasize  that  I  could  not  let  the  occa- 
sion pass  without  acknowledging  the  debt 
which  I  believe  we  all  owe  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  The  limitations 
which  we  have  placed  on  the  legislation 
really  owe  their  origin  to  the  chairman's 
wise  initiative  of  2  years  ago.  He  set  us 
on  the  path  which.  I  lielleve  we  have 
traveled  successfully  together  during  this 
i-essioa  of  Congress. 

In  substantiation  of  this  conclusion. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  article  by  John  Ftaney,  of 
the  New  York  Times,  to  which  I  pre- 
viously referred,  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Camboduh  Am:  Tbk  Sncns  zn  tbx  Cbambis 
Is  "Akothd  Vwtnam" 

Washinctom, — In  a  contused  way.  Con- 
gress last  week  debated  wtiat  may  prove  to 
be  a  portentous  decision  on  whether  the 
United  States  should  undertake  a  oommll- 
meut  to  support  the  CamtxKlian  Oovemment 
with  miutary  and  economic  aid. 

The  shadow  ol  the  Vietnam  experience 
bung  over  the  debate.  In  19M — the  year  of 
the  Tonkin  Oulf  Uddents  that  led  to  the 
American  military  Involvement  in  Vietnam — 
the  Johnson  Administration  asked  Congress 
for  •2S5-mimon  in  mUltary  assistance  for 
South  Vietnam.  By  coincidence,  the  Nixoo 
Administration  has  now  asked  Congress  for 
exactly  the  same  amount  for  another  Indo- 
china state. 

It  was  a  oomcldence  not  lost  on  some  mem- 
bers of  Congrees.  for  the  question  being 
raised — more  In  the  Senate  than  m  the 
House — was  whether  with  the  Cambodian  re- 
quest the  tjnlted  States  wae  starting  down 
the  same  "slippery  slope"  that  led  to  the 
Vietnam  Involvement. 

EUaCXMCT   POWBBS 

lu  some  ways  the  decision  had  already 
been  made  by  the  Nixon  Administration, 
which  over  the  last  seven  months,  ttirouBh 
use  of  emergency  transfer  powers,  has  given 
tlOO-mllllon  m  miutary  aid  funds  to  Cam- 
bodia without  the  specific  approval  of  Con- 
gTMS.  But  now  with  its  foreign  aid  funds 
rtuinlng  out,  the  AdmlnifitraUon  had  come 
to  Congress  seeking  an  additional  SiSS  mll- 
Uon  for  Cambodia  as  part  of  a  •1-bUllon  sup- 
plementary foreign  Hid  package  as  well  as 
restoration  of  the  tlOO-miUlon  already  spent. 

Day  after  day  last  week.  Secretary  of  State 
WUllam  P.  Rogers  and  Defense  Secretary 
Melvln  R.  LAird  went  from  one  Congressional 
comnUtlee  to  another  ezplaliUng  that  the 
emergency  foreign  aid  request  was  essential 
to  carry  out  the  Nixon  Doctrine  of  helping 
Asians  to  defend  themselves  and  emphasis- 
ing that  the  Cambodian  aid  was  vital  If 
VletnamiEation  and  thus  the  wlthdrswml  of 
American  troops  from  South  Vietnam  was  to 
proceed. 

In  days  gone  by.  Isefoce  the  Vietnam  war, 
such  Administration  JustiAcatloos  would 
have  been  readily  accepted  in  Congress  They 
stiU  were  tn  the  House,  with  Its  bawkiah.  pro- 
.tdmlnlstration  outlook  on  torelgn  policy. 

Indicative  of  tlie  House's  passive  attitude 
was  the  way  It  passed  a  bm  authorizing  the 
foreign  aid  program.  Fewer  than  76  memlMrs 
were  on  the  floor  to  hear  debate  on  a  blU  that 
a  smaU  band  of  doves  from  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  vainly  pn>teeted  contained 
"the  seeds  of  commitments  parmilelmg  doee- 
ly  the  commitments  made  to  South  Vietnam 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  lOSO's  and  the 
early  ig40's. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  the  reaction  la  a  fat 
more  assertive  Senate  was  much  moce  criti- 
cal, especially  m  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

For  the  first  time  in  nearly  IB  months,  Mr. 
Rogers  appeared  at  a  public  bearing  before 
the  Senate  committee,  and  he  received  the 
kind  of  lecture,  although  in  somewhat  more 
anUable  tone,  that  used  to  be  given  to  his 
predece.«or.  Dean  Rusk,  In  his  meaetuvd 
oratorical  style.  Senator  Prank  Church.  Dem- 
ocrat of  Idaho,  leaned  over  the  dais  to  warn 
Mr,  Rogers  that  what  he  was  asking  for  was 
but  "the  first  big  down  payment  OD  s  multl- 
bllllon  doUar  program  for  bankrolimg  the 
Cambodian  Oovemment  for  the  indefinite 
future." 

Hcraever.  it  was  Senator  J.  WlUlam  FUl- 
brlgbt,  with  his  Arkansas  drawl,  who  got  In 
the  vert>al  iMtrbs.  He  rscalled  that  it  was  Mr, 
Rogers  who,  in  a  closed-door  appearance  be- 
fore the  committee  three  days  before  the 
April  Incursion  into  Caml^odla,  had  warned 
against  any  large-scale  miutary  aid  program 
for  Oambodla  on  the  ground  that  It  oouid 
lead  to  "a  repetition  of  what  happened  tn 
South  Vietnam."  And  now.  the  Senator  pro- 
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tn:ea.  the  Administration  wm  going  right 
down  that  road  and  asking  Congress  to 
ratify  a  "eommltment  to  the  Mirvlval"  of  the 
Oambodlaa  Oovamment. 

"mraopuisiiCATCD"  ato 
Not  »0.  proteated  Mr.  Rogers.  The  mlUtary 
Eld  wUl  be  "unsophisticated."  so  American 
military  ad?l«ers  will  not  be  required.  The 
purpoae.  he  emphaalied.  waa  not  to  commit 
the  Ur-lt«d  States  :o  the  aurvWal  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  but  to  osslat  Vletnam- 
izailon  bj  helping  CamboUla  fight  North 
Vietnamese  troops  that  otherwise  would  be 
aghung  m  South  Vietnam  Those  may  be 
your  Intentions  but  Intentions  h-^va  a  way 
of  t>ellig  overtilten  by  evenu.  Senator  Ful- 
brtgh'.  rejoined-  Assume,  for  example,  the 
Senatoc  said,  that  the  Lon  Nol  Oovernment 
In  Cambodia  waa  about  to  tall.  Are  you  rec- 
onciled to  that?  he  aaked. 

"Aa&umlng  the  worst  that  might  happen, 
tne  Praaldent  has  no  Intention  of  reintro- 
ducing ground  tioopa  Into  Cambodia,"  the 
Secretary  replied. 

With  such  asaurances.  Mr.  Roger*  obvi- 
ously began  to  dlsarin  the  committee  to  the 
point  where  It  appeared  that  a  majority  w*« 
prepared  to  approve  the  Administration  re- 
quest. Snd  l>i««ldent  Nixon  probably  took 
care  of  public  opinion  at  his  nationally  tele- 
vised news  conference  Thursday  night  when 
he  aald  he  could  foresee  no  circumstances 
whatsoever  In  which  ho  would  uae  American 
ground  troopa  In  Cambodia,  The  Ptwidant 
never  directly  anawerad  an  ensuing  question 
on  how  he  would  prevent  the  aid  program 
from  eacalatlng  into  a  guarantee  of  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Cambodian  Government.  But  he 
said  the  aid  was  the  "bast  Investment"  In 
foreign  assistance  that  could  be  made,  since 
"the  dollars  we  send  to  Cambodia  save  Amer- 
ican lives  and  enable  ufl  to  bring  Americana 
home." 

By  the  end  of  the  week  the  Senate  doves 
found  themselves  slightly  plucked.  They 
could  atlll  .squabble  over  whether  the  Nikon 
Administration  was  leading  the  nation  down 
the  aune  "allppery  slope"  in  Cambodia  as  the 
Johnson  AdmlnlatraMon  did  In  Vietnam.  But 
Et  least  tbey  had  to  concede  there  was  an 
tmportaat  difference — namely,  that  this  time 
CoQgxvsa  was  being  consulted  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  what  each  side  frankly  ac- 
knowledged waa  an  Important  policy  deci- 
sion. 

To  tiiat  extent  at  leaat,  the  Senata — If 
not  yet  the  House — had  re-estab'.lahed  a  Con- 
gressional voice  In  the  formulaUon  of  for- 
eign policy.  The  aaaertlve  mood  even  extended 
to  the  conservative  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  which,  to  the  surprise  and  de- 
light of  the  doves,  wrot*  a  prohibition  Into 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Bill  against  the 
Introduction  of  American  ground  combat 
troopa  Into  Cambodia.  With  little  debate,  the 
Senate  thua  proceeded  to  adopt  the  prllwlple 
of  the  once  controversial  Cooper-Church 
amendment  that  the  President  ahould  not 
commit  the  nation  to  war  In  Cambodia  with- 
out tb«  consent  of  Congresa. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  UueOc  the  Senator  tor 
yielding. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  a  question,  throagh  the  Chair,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan— and  that  is  on  the  point  of  the 
budget?  Could  the  Senator  restate  for  me 
what  actually  happened  yesterday  In  the 
amount  of  funds  provided,  so  that  I 
might  have  an  understanding  ot  that, 
because  I  probably  voted  on  that  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  yesterday  we  passed 
a  supplemental  appropriation  bill  which 
included  a  number  of  items,  one  of  which 
Included  funds  for  aid  to  Cambodia  that 
we  are  argtiing  about  today. 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  not  one  word  was 
stated  on  the  lloor  of  tlie  Setiate  yester- 
day relative  to  that  particular  appro- 
priation? 

Mr.  QRIFFDJ.  There  was  some  dis- 
cussion, if  I  recall.  I  was  not  on  the  floor 
all  the  Ume.  myself,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
tlje  Record  will  indicate  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PoLBRiGHT)  and  otlier  Senators  dis- 
cussed the  fact  that  this  was  a  con- 
troversial matter.  That  is  my  under- 
gtanding. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  no  more  was  sig- 
naled than  that? 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  Not  as  far  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mlciilgan  was  aware.  It  was 
mentioned  and  discussed  that  the  au- 
thorization bill  was  coining  out  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  would 
be  on  the  floor  today,  and  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  acknowledged 
thit  it  was  a  little  unusual,  a  cart-be- 
fore-the-horse  situation,  but  to  be  sure 
that  there  were  no  problems  or  tech- 
nicalities, it  was  undei-stood  generally 
tiiat  the  authorization  would  be  talten 
up  today,  and  every  Senator  would  have 
a  cliance  to  vote  on  It.  But  I  can  under- 
stand the  reason  why  the  Senators  from 
Idaho  and  Alaska  should  have  adequate 
time  to  present  their  views. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much  for  liis  observation  and  Ills 
enlightenment,  because  I  want  to  confess 
that  I  was  not  aware  of  it.  I  was  con- 
cerned with  tlie  importance  of  the  bill 
yesterday,  and  with  its  passage.  There 
were  some  items  in  which  I  was  inter- 
ested, one  particularly  being  an  airport 
for  Alaska.  I  find  this  item  a  trillion 
times  more  important  to  man  than  the 
item  I  was  concerned  with  yesterday.  I 
Just  wondered  how  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, along  with  myself,  who  had  a 
vital  concern  and  who  were  Just  waiting 
for  tills  matter,  were  In  the  same  situa- 
tion? I  had  made  up  my  mind  over  the 
weekend  that  I  would  get  Involved  In  a 
colloquy  on  the  subject.  Obviously  the 
time  for  discussion  should  have  been 
yesterday. 

I  do  not  thing  that  excuses  us,  and  I 
certainly  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
tliat  wiiat  we  are  doing  today  is  Just  as 
germane,  since  we  arc  dealing  with  the 
policy  question,  and  not  with  the  dollars 
and  cents  question,  which  was  before  us 
yesterday. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  certainly  want  to  con- 
cede that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  that  this  is  an  important 
policy  decision  which  is  Ijelng  made.  That 
Is  wtiy  I  am  surprised,  in  a  sort  of  guilty 
fashion,  that  the  other  slipped  by.  If  I 
had  been  out  of  town,  Uiis  would  have 
happened.  Many  of  us  react  In  a  human 
way  because  we  are  human  beings.  Be- 
cause we  become  Senators  does  not  make 
us  any  brighter,  any  stronger,  or  any  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  were  before  we 
became  Senators.  We  are  all  very  much 
human  beings. 

In  fact,  I  am  struck  by  the  fact  that 
that  Is  the  same  tiling  tliat  happens 
when  a  person  becomes  President.  He 
does  not  Iwcome  any  brighter  or  any 
stronger:  he  is  still  the  same  human 
being  ttiat  he  was  the  day  before  he  was 
sworn  into  the  OfBce  of  President. 


So  wlien  that  person  makes  a  decision, 
and  that  decision  is  to  move  us  into 
Cambodia,  where  we  have  never  been 
before,  then  we  have  a  choice.  We  can 
say  that  that  is  the  decision  of  one  per- 
son, and  we  can  agree  or  disagree,  or  we 
can  feel  that  we  liave  been  entrapped  by 
that  decision. 

I  would  hope  that  is  not  the  case.  I 
would  hope  that  whether  or  not  a  deci- 
sion was  made  by  the  present  Chief 
Executive,  by  a  prior  Ciilef  Executive,  or 
by  Congress  10  years  ago,  2  years  ago,  or 
this  year,  we  would  always  retain  our 
options  as  intelligent,  maturing  human 
beings  to  say,  "That  was  a  good  action, 
I  agree  with  it,"  or,  "That  was  a  bad 
action,  I  cUsagree  tvlth  it." 

That  is  all  we  can  do  right  here,  wltli 
this  little  old  amendment,  which  does 
not  disrupt  the  existing  funding  proc- 
esses of  the  Federal  Government:  it  only 
goes  very  surgically  to  one  particular 
point  of  our  foreign  policy,  and  that  Is 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  of 
America  should  be  involved  and  com- 
mitted ill  Cambodia. 

I  say  it  should  not.  I  think  it  was  a 
fundamental  mL'iUke  to  expand  the  war 
into  Cambodia  Ust  AprU.  The  reasons 
wliy  it  was  expanded  are  evident  to  all: 
The  government  was  about  to  fall,  and 
so  we  moved  in  to  shore  up  that  govern- 
ment. And  we  did  do  that.  But  because 
of  the  press  of  public  opinion,  we  with- 
drew. Public  opinion  has  subsided  be- 
cause we  are  no  longer  there. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  said  that  his  amendment 
goes  to  only  one  little  part  of  our  for- 
eign policy,  and,  in  fact,  only  our  foreign 
policy  with  respect  to  Cambodia.  I  would 
not  expect  the  Senator  from  Alaska  to 
agree  with  me,  but  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  is  much  more  important  than 
that. 

A  part  of  our  policy  now  is  to  with- 
draw our  troops  from  South  Vietnam  as 
Vietnamlzation  proceeds,  and  while  I  am 
sure  that  that  would  not  be  the  purpose 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  in  offering 
this  amendment,  I  would  point  out  that 
if  it  were  adopted,  his  amendment  could 
very  seriously  Jeopardize  the  withdrawal. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  May  I  ask  my  colleague 
how  that  would  take  place? 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  Tlie  Cambodian  forces, 
of  course,  are  now  keeping  a  number  of 
North  Vietnamese  occupied  in  Cambo- 
dia. I  think  it  Is  to  the  interest  ot  our 
country,  in  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  that  those  North 
Vietnamese  forces  do  not  Ijecome  a  threat 
to  our  tvithdrawlng  troops  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Then  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  saying  is  that  if  we  do  not  find 
some  device  for  Cyhig  down  the  Commu- 
nists in  Cambodia,  they  will  thereby  be 
able  to  increase  the  dilBcuity  we  have  In 
liandling  them  in  South  Vietnam?  I 
mean  if  we  do  not  find  a  way  to  tie 
them  down  in  Camiiodia,  they  will  lie  able 
to  disengage  themselves:  obviously,  we 
say.  they  will  take  Cambodia,  and  then 
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they  can  come  back  into  South  Vietnam 
and  realty  raise  havoc  with  our  troops 
there:  that  Is  the  reason  why  ve  are 
spending  money  In  Cambodia;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  same  forces  that 
now  happen  to  be  In  Cambodia  are  part 
of  the  forces  that  are  a  threat  in  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  concede  that,  and  I 
think  that  is  a  ver>'  accurate  statement. 

Mr,  QRIFPIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  intend  to  impede  our  withdrawal 
of  U£.  troops  from  South  Vietnam? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  could  develop  a  plan 
that  would  not  impede,  but  would  really 
hasten  the  whole  process,  and  really  do 
it  more  elBciently  than  the  administra- 
tion is  doing.  But  that  is  not  my  point. 
The  point  to  which  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self is  the  point  the  Senator  has  raised, 
and  that  is  that  the  reason  we  are  do- 
ing tilings  in  Cambodia  Is  that  we  want 
to  draw  off  ttie  troops. 

Well,  it  we  cannot  do  that,  and  if  we 
faU  at  it,  they  wiU  be  able  to  raise  the 
crescendo  of  activity  in  Vietnam.  Then 
what  tt-ill  liappen?  That  means  tills  ad- 
ministration will  not  only  be  able  to 
withdraw  troops,  but  will  have  to  add 
troops  in  order  to  make  our  position  ef- 
fective. Based  on  that  logic  I  am  ad- 
vancing, our  desire  Is  not  to  withdraw — 
and  we  are  using  this  word  "withdraw" 
wltliin  quotation  marks — from  Vietnam, 
but  what  we  are  doing  in  Vietnam  Is 
scaling  our  effort  down,  so  that  we  can 
have  a  mix  which  will  sustain  ourselves 
and  our  goals  over  as  long  a  period  as  is 
necessary.  We  have  used  tiie  word  "with- 
drawal" as  part  of  this  rhetoric,  contra- 
dicting the  American  psychology  and  the 
American  public  understanding,  Just  as 
we  have  used  the  word  "Vietnamlzation," 
and  Just  as  we  have  used  the  word  "bug" 
to  kid  ourselves,  and  Just  as  we  are  using 
the  word  "Dimltirk"  ratJier  than  "Al- 
geria," wtiieh  Is  a  more  apt  comparison, 
and  getting  ourselves  all  tangled  up  in 
our  rhetoric, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  May  I  respond? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Please. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  The  fact  is  that  the 
number  of  American  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  today  is  at  a  much  lower  figure 
than  it  was,  and  it  promises  to  be  still 
lower  in  the  future.  Maybe  the  Senator 
from  Alaslta  does  not  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan,  but  I  want  to  con- 
tinue that  pohcy,  and  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaslca  would  make 
that  dlfOcult,  If  not  impossible. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  A  policy  of  Invdve- 
mentr 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  A  policy  ot  continued 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troope  from  South 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  But  here  we  are.  stuck 
with  the  rhetoric.  This  is  the  same  state- 
ment I  got  from  the  State  Department. 
We  have  got  to  spend  more  money  in 
order  to  have  less  effort.  It  does  not  add 
up.  We  must  stay  married  to  tlie  word 
"withdrawal"  because  we  happen  to  have 
been  placed  administratively  hi  a  posi- 
tion of  overkill,  where  we  can  take  some 
troops  out. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  May  I  respond  further? 
Vietnamlzation,  wtilch  Is  a  part  of  the 
so-called  Nixon  doctrine,  does  Involve 
■[tending   money   instead  of  vending 


American  lives,  withdrawing  our  forces 
and  helpmg  our  allies  defend  their  free- 
dom. Maybe  the  Senator  is  not  In  favor 
of  that,  but  I  am,  and  I  would  like  to  get 
to  a  vote  on  It. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  I  am  in  favor  of  free- 
dom Just  as  much  as  the  Senator  is. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  No.  no:  Vietnamiwtlon 
and  the  Nixon  doctrine. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  knew  what  Viet- 
namlzation was:  but  I  have  my  view  of 
Vietnamlzation,  and  I  have  Just  defined 
it.  I  have  been  deflnmg  it  all  day.  That 
is  that  It  is  scaling  our  troope  down  to 
a  level  of  sufficiency  to  continue  our  in- 
volvement while  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing government.  If  that  government 
comes  under  threat,  we  will  Increase  our 
Involvement,  and  then,  of  course,  every- 
one will  say,  "My  God.  what  a  terrible 
hoax  Vietnamlzation  was.  Why  did  we 
lisve  to  be  so  ignorant,  and  not  see  that 
it  could  happen?" 

The  question  is  very  simple.  I  put  It  to 
the  Senator  this  way:  If  in  February 
we  have  a  Tet  offensive,  what  will  this 
administration  do,  continue  the  Vietnam- 
lzation or  push  l)ack  some  American 
troops?  That  is  a  very  simple  question. 
What  would  be  l>e  the  Senator's  answer 
to  that?    

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  do  not  say  that  I  would 
even  try  to  answer  what  would  be  the 
decision. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  It  is  a  very  real  prospect. 
It  is  not  way  out.  In  other  words,  I  am 
not  fabricating  something  tliat  is  not 
within  the  realm  of  immediate  possibil- 
ity. 

What  would  liappen  if  we  put  up  $110 
nilUion  for  the  Lcm  Nol  government,  and 
3  months  from  now  they  are  on  the  verge 
of  toppling  over?  Wliat  do  we  do?  Appro- 
priate another  $100  miiiion?  Do  we  do 
as  the  Senator  from  Kansas  suggested — 
liire  some  mercenaries,  throw  some  fod- 
der in  there,  and  then,  when  that  does 
not  work,  say,  "Well,  we  have  to  take  re- 
course to  the  best  soldiers  in  tlie  world: 
we  have  to  send  some  American  soldiers 
in  there  to  do  the  job"? 

Tliis  is  the  position  we  are  placing  our- 
selves in.  It  is  a  route  of  no  return,  once 
you  step  forward  into  It. 

All  this  amendment  I  am  trying  to  put 
forward  would  do  Is  try  to  stop  the  thrust. 
It  would  not  stop  the  war:  It  would  not 
ciiauge  things  appreciably  immediately, 
but  It  would  stop  the  forward  thrust  of 
what  Is  happening,  wlilch  is  tltat  we  are 
moving  In.  We  moved  In  with  our  troops, 
and  the  American  people  would  not  buy 
that,  so  the  administration  withdrew. 
We  got  Into  the  use  of  rhetoric  more  ef- 
fectively, and  tbey  went  from  that  into 
putting  up  money.  The  money  will  not 
cut  It.  and  we  will  go  into  mercenaries. 
I  submit  that  If  mercenaries  wiH  not  cut 
It,  what  trill  liappen  next,  obviously,  is 
that  It  will  have  to  be  a  greater  American 
troop  Involvement. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Junior  Senator 
from  Micliigan  disagrees,  and  we  obvi- 
ously have  a  difference  of  opinion.  Now 
let  us  get  to  a  vote.  When  can  we  vote? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  think  the  revelation 
that  was  Just  made  about  my  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  what  we  did  yesterday 
certainly  should  give  some  Indication  as 
to  the  various  views  that  Senators  can 
have.  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  much  to 


ask.  when  we  are  talking  about  a  major 
policy  decision  that,  in  my  mind,  has 
been  slipped  through  at  the  11th  hour — 
and  this  is  not  an  unknown  legislative 
practice.  I  used  it  when  I  was  speaker  of 
the  bouse  in  Alaska,  and  It  li  very  effec- 
Uve. 

I  think  we  have  to  stop  short  and  say, 
"Whoa!  Something  wrong  is  going  to 
happen  here."  I  think  something  wrong 
IS  goinK  to  happen.  Obviously,  some  other 
people  tliink  it  is  ail  right  to  make  this 
policy  decision  on  24  iiours'  debate,  per- 
Imps  less  than  that.  But  1  think  the  proc- 
esses of  education  for  Senators  and  for 
the  public  take  time.  Obviously.  Senators 
will  be  reading,  and  they  have  asked  me 
what  precisely  this  amendment  would  do. 
They  have  not  been  here.  They  have  come 
in  and  got  a  little  glimpse  of  It  and 
slipped  out  I  think  it  takes  Ume. 

The  Senator,  who  is  much  more  knowl- 
edgeable than  I  in  the  processes  of  tills 
body,  wants  to  pin  me  down  on  time,  and 
I  do  not  know  how  long  it  takes  to  learn 
something.  It  took  me  some  time.  It  took 
me  some  time  to  oome  to  this  conciusitm, 
to  want  to  put  forth  this  much  effort.  I 
think  no  small  port  of  the  decisionmak- 
ing process  was  involved  In  reading  the 
dispatches  from  the  Calley  trial. 

Does  that  answer  my  colleague's  ques- 
tion?         

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Let  me  reiterate,  again 
and  again  and  again,  that  this  amend- 
ment does  something  that  Is  very  simple 
and  very  easy  to  comprehend.  It  does  not 
deny  the  administration  any  money.  It 
does  deny  our  involvement  In  appropriat- 
ing this  money  for  use  in  Cambodia. 

If,  as  a  part  of  policy,  the  administra- 
tion feels  that  it  must  prop  up  this  gov- 
eirmient,  which  we  all  know  is  not  an 
elective  government,  which  is  not  even 
a  representative  government,  which  we 
have  no  legal  tie  to  defend,  which  we 
have  no  moral  or  real  or  any  other  type 
of  responsibility  to  defend — all  we  are 
saying  Is  that  we,  the  Senate,  do  not  buy 
this  pohcy  of  expanding  the  war  or  help- 
ing Cambodia. 

Unfortunately,  tljis  raises  a  very  vex- 
ing problem  politically  for  many  of  my 
colleagues.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise,  be- 
cause I  think  6  months  from  now  w-e 
could  possibly  be  subjected  to  the  criti- 
cism that,  if  and  when  during  that  period 
of  time  the  Lon  No!  government  failed, 
it  was  because  of  the  Senate  not  giving 
the  money  to  Lon  Nol  that  he  failed. 

We  could  properly  be  criticized  if  it 
rested  just  there.  But  it  docs  not.  It 
should  be  pushed  a  step  further.  I  think 
that  people  who  woiUd  make  the  argu- 
ment to  rest  it  there  would  be  appealing 
to  the  banal  and  ignorant  Interests  that 
ride  abroad  in  this  country,  because  the 
next  step  it  obviously  should  be  pushed 
to  is.  what  will  be  the  impact  If  Cam- 
bodia did,  for  whatever  reason,  go  Com- 
munist? I  do  not  know  ttiat  it  will.  Ptl\  I 
know  Is  that  If  I  could  get  something  by 
Just  asking,  that  Is  great. 

We  may  well  find  a  situation  in  which 
the  Lon  Nol  govenmient,  without  Ameri- 
can aid.  might  develop  the  moral  fiber, 
might  develop  the  strength,  right  from 
the  soil  of  Its  population,  to  ward  off 
communism.  And  how  beautiful  It  would 
be  to  see,  if  they  could  do  it  by  them- 
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selves.  It  Is  unfortunate  that  they  have 
not  been  able  to  do  it  with  our  help.  Nor 
have  the  South  Vietnamese  been  able  to 
do  it  with  our  help. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  should  Wee 
to  commend  the  distinguiahed  Senator 
from  Alaska  \Mr.  Gravel  i  on  his  amend- 
ment and  say  that  I  look  forward  to 
voting  for  it  when  and  If  it  comes  to  ft 
vote. 

The  philosophy  has  been  well  ex- 
pounded as  being  the  nose  of  the  camel  ply  to  ihia  Act 
under  the  tent.  U  the  nose  pf  the  camel  "  ^ '  ■'^-'"'"' 
Is  going  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  dollar 
sign  on  the  end  of  the  camel's  nose,  it 
is  still  the  nose  of  the  camel.  For  this 
reason.  I  Intend  to  support  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 


"(b)  Nothing  In  tbl*  Act  ahUl  be  con- 
ftiruKl  to  Inwrfere  wltti  SUte  and  local  tnl- 
uauve  wid  responsibUiiy  In  ttoe  ooaduct  of 
UDrajry  *er\'ic(t».  The  atlminUiratlon  of  U- 
brarlea.  the  selecUon  of  personnel  and  Ubrary 
books  and  maiertaJs.  and.  insofar  u  con- 
slsieui  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
determination  of  the  best  use*  of  the  funds 
piovLded  under  thla  Act  shall  be  reeerved  to 
the  States  and  their  local  BUbdlvlalon*. 

"OETINmONB 

c.  3.  The  foUowlng  deflnltlona  shall  ap- 


{li    'Commissioner'  means  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Edueauon. 


means  the  omclal  agency  of  a  State  charged 
by  law  of  that  Bute  with  the  extension  and 
development  of  public  library  services 
throughout  the  SUte.  which  has  adequate 
authority  under  law  of  the  State  to  adminis- 
ter state  plans  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"(11)  'Basic  State  plan'  means  the  docu- 
ment which  gives  assurance*  that  the  ofH- 
clally  de*lifnated  State  library  administrative 
agency  has  the  ftacal  and  legal  authority  and 
capability  to  administer  all  aspects  of  this 
Act;  provides  assurances  for  eaiabllshlng  the 
State's  policies,  priorities,  criteria,  and  pro- 
cedures uecessary  to  the  implementation  of 
all  programs  under  provisions  of  this  Act:  and 


"(3)   'Construction'  includes  construction     submits  copies  for  approval  as  required  by 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  GRAVEL.   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LIBRARY  SERVICES  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION AMENDMENTS  OF 
1970 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  3318. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Allkw  )  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tives  to  the  bill  S.  3318  to  amend  the  li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  -Hhnxj 
Services  and  Construction  Amendments  of 
1970', 

PUmPOaX-.   AMSWDMXWT  TO  THE  LSBEAaT 

sea  Vices  Avm  coNsratTCTtoN  act 
Sec.  a.  *ai  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
Improve  the  administration ,  Implementation, 
and  purpoM*  of  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  Ubrary  Sijrvtces  and  Conjitructlon  Act. 
by  lOMening  the  administrative  burden  upon 
tbe  States  through  a  reduction  In  the  ntim- 
ber  of  State  plans  which  must  be  eubmltt«d 
and  approved  annually  under  such  Act  and 
to  afford  the  States  greater  discretion  In  the 
allocation  of  funds  under  such  Act  to  meet 
apeciac  State  needs  and.  by  providing  for 
special  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  dls- 
Eidvanta^ed  persons,  in  both  urban  and  rural 
Hxeas.  for  library  services  and  for  strengthen- 
ing the  capacity  of  State  Ubrary  administra- 
tive agencies  for  meeting  the  needs  of  aU  tbe 
people  or  the  States. 

t  b)  The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  (20  U.S-C-  351  et  seq.).  Is  amended  by 
strUclng  out  all  tihat  foDows  the  ftxat  section 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"OECLAaATION   OF  POLICT 

"SBC  2.  (a)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to  assist  tbe  States  In  tbe  extension  and 
improrement  of  public  library  servlcea  In 
areas  of  the  states  whlidi  are  without  such 
serrloes  or  in  which  such  services  are  In- 
adequate, and  with  pubUc  Ubrary  construc- 
tion, end  In  the  improvement  of  such  other 
Stale  Ubrary  services  as  Ubrsry  servlcea  for 
physically  handicapped.  instltutlonallBed. 
and  dl£.idv&ntaged  persons.  In  atrcngthemng 
State  UtMary  administrative  agenctee.  and  in 
promoting  IntM-Ubrarr  cooperation  among  all 
types  of  libraries. 


of  new  buUdings  and  acquisition,  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteraUon  of  exUtlng 
buUdlngs.  and  initial  equipment  of  any  such 
buUdlngs,  or  any  combination  of  such  ac- 
tivities (including  architects'  fees  and  the 
cost  of  Bcqulaltlon  of  land).  For  tbe  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  tarm  'equip- 
ment' Includes  machinery.  utlUtles,  and 
built-in  equipment  and  any  necessary  en- 
closures or  structures  to  house  them;  and 
such  term  includes  all  other  items  necessary 
lor  the  JuncUonlng  of  a  particular  faclUty 
as  a  facmty  for  the  provision  of  library 
services. 

"(3)  'Library  service"  means  the  parform- 
anoe  of  aU  acUvlUes  of  a  library  relating  to 
tbe  collection  and  organization  of  Ubrary 
materials  and  to  making  the  materials  and 
information  of  a  library  available  to  a 
clientele. 

■14)  'Library  &ervlces  for  the  physically 
handicapped'  means  the  providing  of  library 
iervtccs,  through  public  or  other  uonproflt 
libraries,  agencies,  or  organizations,  to  phys- 
ically handicapped  persona  (mcludlng  tbe 
bUnd  and  other  visually  handicapped)  cer- 
ufled  by  competent  authority  as  unable  to 
read  or  to  use  conventlouat  printed  mate- 
rials ss  a  result  of  physical  limitations. 

••{6)  'PubUo  library'  means  a  library  that 
serves  free  of  charge  aU  residents  of  a  com- 
munity, district,  or  region,  and  receives  Its 
Quanclal  support  tn  whole  or  in  part  from 
public  funds. 

"(6)  'PubUc  library  services'  means  Ubrary 
eenrlces  furnished  by  a  public  library  free 
of  charge. 

"(7)  'Stau'  means  a  State,  tbe  District  of 
Columbia,  tbe  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
&1CO.  Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, or  the  Triist  Territory  of  the  PaclOc 
Ulands. 

"(8)  SUte  Advisory  CouncU  on  Libraries' 
meani  an  advisory  councU  for  the  purposes 
of  clause  (3>  of  section  6(a)  of  this  Act 
which  Shan— 

"(A)  be  broadly  representative  of  the  pub- 
lic, schoool.  academic,  special,  and  institu- 
tional libraries,  and  Ubrarles  eerrlng  the 
handicapped.  In  tbe  SUte  and  of  persons 
using  such  Ubrarles.  including  disadvantaged 
persons  within  the  State; 

"|B>  ad\'lse,  the  State  library  administra- 
tive agency  on  the  development  of,  and  pol- 
icy matters  arising  In  the  administration  of. 
the  SUte  plan;  and 

"(C)  assist  tbe  SUts  Ubrary  administrative 
agency  m  tbe  evaluation  of  activities  assisted 
tinder  tbls  Act;  "(0)  'SUU  institutional  li- 
brary services'  means  the  providing  of  books 
and  other  library  materials,  and  of  library 
eervlces.  to  (A)  Inmates,  patleots,  or  resi- 
dents of  peiud  Institutions,  reformatories, 
residential  training  schools,  orphanages,  or 
general  or  special  InstituUons  or  hospitals 
operated  or  substantially  supported  by  the 
SUte.  or  rB)  etudenu  in  residential  echools 
for  the  physically  handicapped  (including 
mentaUy  retarded,  hard  of  hearing,  deaf, 
speech  Impaired,  visually  handicapped,  seri- 
ously emotionally  disturbed,  crippled,  or 
other  health  Impaired  persona  who  by  reason 
thereof  require  specUl  education)  operated 
or  substantially  suppMted  by  the  SUta. 
"(10)  'SUte  library  administrative  agency* 


regulations      promulgated      by      the      Com- 
missioner. 

■'(13)  'Long-range  program'  means  the 
comprehensive  five-year  program  which 
identifies  a  SUte's  Ubrary  needs  and  seu 
forth  the  aoUvlUes  to  tie  uken  toward  meet- 
ing the  Identified  needs  supported  with  the 
assistance  of  Federal  fimds  made  available 
under  this  Act.  Such  long-range  programs 
shall  be  developed  by  the  SUte  library  ad- 
minlstrauve  agency  and  sbaU  specify  the 
SUte's  policies,  criteria,  priorities,  and  pro- 
cedures consistent  with  the  Act  as  required 
by  the  regulations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 
missioner and  shaU  be  updated  as  Ubrary 
progress  requires. 

"(13)  'Annual  program"  means  the  projects 
which  are  developed  and  submitted  to  de- 
scribe the  specific  actlvlUes  to  be  carried  out 
annually  toward  achieving  fulfillment  of  the 
long-range  program.  These  annual  programs 
&ball  be  submitted  in  such  detaU  as  required 
by  regulations  promulgated  by  tbe  Gom- 
missloner. 

"AinrHoai2ATioH8  or  APPaopaUTioNS 
'Sac.  4.  la)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  the  following  sums 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated: 

"ll)  For  tbe  purpose  of  making  granU  to 
SUtes  for  Ubrary  services  as  provided  In  title 
I.  there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
$113,000,000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  »1 17,600.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  tiaS.SOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  SO.  1074,  •13S.675.0O0  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  and 
•137.150.000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  grants  to 
States  for  public  Ubmry  construction,  as 
provided  \n  title  II.  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  •80,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  •84.000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973.  •88,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  »93^00,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975, 
and  »97,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  making  granU  to 
SUtes  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  inter- 
Ubrary  cooperation  programs  authoiteed  by 
title  IQ.  there  are  hereby  authorlaed  to  be 
upproprUted  •15.000,000  Tor  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30. 1973.  •15.750.000  lor  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  Jie.SOO.OOO  for  the 
flacai  year  ending  June  30.  1974.  •17,300.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  80,  1976.  and 
•18.300,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1976. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  unless  enacted  In  express  lUnlUtlon  of 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection,  any  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall 
(1 ) .  In  the  case  of  sums  appropriated  pumu- 
ant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  thereof,  be 
available  for  obligation  and  expsndlture  for 
the  period  of  time  specified  In  the  Act  making 
such  i^}proprlatlan.  and  (2).  in  tbe  case  of 
sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(3)  thereof,  subject  to  reguIaUons  of  tbe 
Commissioner  promulgated  In  carrying  out 
tbe  proTlslona  of  section  B(b>.  be  available 
for  obUgation  and  expenditure  for  the  year 
specified  in  tbe  Appropriation  Act  and  tor 
the  next  succeeding  year. 
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"sLuyncxHTS  to  statxs 
"Sac.  B.  (a)(  1 )  Prom  tbe  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  (3). or  (3)  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  tbe  Commis- 
sioner ahall  aUot  the  minimum  aUotment.  as 
determined  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, to  each  SUte.  Any  sums  remaining 
after  minimum  allotments  have  been  made 
shall  be  allotted  in  tbe  manner  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  From  the  remainder  of  any  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  paragraph  (1).  (3). 
or  {3}  of  section  4(a)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shaU  allot  to  each  SUte  such 
part  of  such  remainder  sa  tbe  population  of 
the  State  bears  to  tbe  population  of  all  tbe 
SUtes. 

"(8)  For  tbe  purposes  of  this  subssctlon. 
tbe  'minimum  allotment'  shall  t>e — 

"(A)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  tbe 
purposes  of  title  I.  aSOO.OOO  for  each  SUte, 
except  that  It  shaU  b«  •40.000  in  tbe  case  of 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Uands. 
and  tbe  Trust  Territory  of  tbe  Pacific  IMlands; 
"(B)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  tbe 
purposes  of  title  n.  •100.000  for  each  Bute, 
except  that  It  shaU  be  •30.000  In  tbe  case  of 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  tbe  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands; 
and 

"(C)  with  respect  to  appropriations  for  the 
purposes  of  tlUe  m.  ^40.000  of  each  SUte. 
except  that  It  tiuU  be  •10.000  in  the  case  of 
Ouam.  American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  tbe  Truat  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
If  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (l).  (3).  or  (3)  of  section  4(a)  for  any 
Qscal  year  are  insufficient  to  fully  satisfy  the 
aggregate  of  the  minimum  aUotmeuu  for 
that  purpose,  each  of  such  minimum  allot- 
menu  shall  be  reduced  ratably. 

"(4)  The  population  of  each  BUts  and  of 
aU  the  States  shall  be  determined  by  tbe 
Conunlssioner  ou  the  bsisls  of  the  most  recent 
satisfactory  dau  avaUable  to  him. 

"(&)  There  is  hereby  authorised  for  tbe 
purpose  of  evaluation  (directly  or  by  grmnU 
or  oontracts)  of  programs  authorised  by  tbls 
Act.  sticb  sums  as  Congress  may  deem  naoea- 
sary  for  any  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Tbe  amount  of  any  Bute's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year  from 
any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (i).  (3).  or  43)  of  section  4(a)  which 
tbe  Commissioner  deems  wlU  not  be  required 
for  tbe  period  and  tbe  purpose  for  which 
such  allotment  is  available  for  carrying  out 
tbe  SUte's  annual  program  ahall  be  avaUable 
for  realloiment  from  time  to  time  on  such 
<lAtes  during  such  year  as  the  Commissioner 
ahall  fix.  Such  amount  shall  be  available  for 
rvallotmeni  to  other  States  In  proportion  to 
the  original  aUotments  for  such  year  to  suoh 
Sutas  under  subsection  (a)  but  with  such 
proportionau  amount  for  any  of  such  olber 
State  being  reduced  to  the  extent  that  It 
exceeds  the  amount  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  the  Bute  ne«ds  and  will  be  able  to 
use  for  such  period  of  time  for  which  tbe 
original  allotmenU  were  made  and  the  total 
of  such  reductions  shall  be  simUarly  re- 
allotted  among  the  SUtes  not  suffering  sxieh 
a  reduction.  Any  amount  reidlotted  to  a 
SUte  under  ibis"  subsection  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  lU 
allotment  for  such  year  pursuant  to  subeee- 
tlon  (a). 

"BTAT*  PLANS  AND  MLOGaAMS 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  recaiva 
lu  allotment  for  any  purpose  under  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  (1)  have  In  ef- 
fect for  such  fiscal  year  a  basic  SUte  plan 
as  defined  in  section  S<11>  and  meeting  the 
requirements  set  forth  In  suhssotton  (b). 
12)  submit  an  annual  program  as  defined 
in  section  3(13)  for  the  purposes  for  which 
allotments  are  desired,  meeting  the  appro- 
priate requirements  set  forth  in  titles  I.  ZI. 
and  m.  and  shall  submit  (no  later  than 
July  1.  1973)  a  long-range  program  as  de- 
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fined  in  secUon  8(13)  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  as  q>eclfled  In  subaec- 
Uon  (d).  and  (3)  esublisb  a  StaU  Advisory 
CouncU  on  Libraries  which  meeu  tbe  re- 
quiremenU  of  section  3(8). 

"(b)  A  baalc  SUte  plan  under  this  Act 
shall— 

"(1)  provide  for  tbe  administration,  or 
supervision  of  tbe  administration,  of  tbe 
programs  authorised  by  this  Act  by  the  SUte 
Ubrary  adnUnistratlve  Eigency; 

"(2)  provide  that  any  funds  paid  to  tbe 
SUte  lu  accordance  with  a  long-range  pro- 
gram and  an  annual  program  stiaU  be  ex- 
pended solely  for  the  purposes  for  which 
funds  have  been  authorised  and  approprUted 
and  that  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  ac- 
counting procedures  have  been  adopted  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  proper  disburse- 
ment of.  and  account  for.  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  SUte  (Including  any  such  funds 
paid  by  tbe  SUte  to  any  other  agency)  un- 
der this  Act: 

"(3)  provide  satisfactory  assurance  that 
the  State  agency  administering  the  plan  (A) 
win  make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and 
containing  such  Information,  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  reasonably  require  to  carry 
out  his  functions  xinder  this  Act  and  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  funds  pro- 
vided under  this  Act  have  been  etTectlve  in 
cArrylng  out  lu  purposes.  Including  reports 
ct  evaluaUons  made  under  the  SUte  plana, 
and  (B)  wlU  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  tbe  Commissioner 
may  find  ueoessary  to  assure  the  correctaess 
and  verification  of  such  reporu;  and 

"(4)  set  forth  the  criteria  to  be  used  tn 
determining  the  adequacy  of  pubUc  library 
.services  In  geographical  areas  and  for  groups 
of  p>erson£  in  tbe  SUte,  Including  crtterU 
designed  to  assure  that  priority  will  be  given 
to  programs  or  projects  which  serve  urban 
and  mral  areas  with  high  concentrations  of 
low -Income  families. 

"(c)(1)  The  Comndsstoner  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  baalc  SUte  plan  pursuant  to  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal   year  unless — 

"(A)  tbe  plan  fulfills  tbe  conditions  sped- 
fled  in  section  S(tlt  and  subsectloa  (b)  of 
tbls  section  and  the  appropriate  titles  of 
this  Act: 

"(B)  be  has  made  ^laclfic  flnrttngt  as  to 
the  compliance  of  such  plan  with  reqtare- 
msnu  of  this  Act  and  be  Is  satisfied  that 
adequate  procedures  are  subscribed  to  there- 
in insure  that  any  assurances  and  provi- 
sions of  such  plan  will  bo  carried  out. 

"(3)  Tbe  SUte  plan  ahall  bs  made  public 
as  finally  approved. 

"(3)  The  Commissioner  tiutU  not  flnaUy 
disapprove  any  basic  SUte  plan  submitted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (1),  or  any  modl- 
acatlon  ihereof.  without  first  affording  tbe 
State  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing. 

"(d)  The  long-range  program  of  any  Bute 
for  carrying  out  tbe  purposes  of  this  Act 
shall  be  developed  in  consulUtlon  with  tbe 
Commisaianer  and  shall — 

"(1)  set  lorth  a  program  under  which  tbe 
funds  received  by  tbe  SUte  under  tbe  pro- 
grams authorised  by  tbls  Act  will  be  used  to 
carry  out  a  long-range  program  of  library 
services  and  construction  covering  a  period 
of  not  lees  tban  three  nor  more  tbaa  fire 
yaara: 

"(3)  be  annually  reviewed  and  revised  In 
BCC<Hdance  with  changing  needs  of  assistanoe 
under  this  Act  and  tbe  results  of  tbe  evalua- 
tion and  surveys  of  t2ie  SUU  library  admin- 
istrative agency; 

"(3)  set  forth  policies  and  prooednras  (A) 
for  the  periodic  evaluation  of  the  effective- 
ness of  programs  and  projacta  supported  un- 
der this  Act,  end  (B)  for  appropriate  dis- 
semination of  the  results  of  su^  sraluattons 
and  other  information  pertaining  to  sueb 
programs  or  projecu;  and 

"(4)  set  forth  effective  poUdes  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  coordination  of  progiuia 
and  projects  supported  imder  tbls  Act  wltli 


Ubrary  programs  and  proJecU  operated  by 
Uutltutlons  of  higbar  education  or  local  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools  and  with  other 
public  or  private  library  services  programa. 
Such  program  shall  be  developed  with  ad- 
vice of  the  SUte  advisory  council  and  In 
consulUtlon  with  tbe  Com  mlasl  oner  and 
shall  be  made  public  as  It  Is  finally  adopted, 
"(e)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  SUte  agency  administering  a  pro- 
gram submitted  under  this  Act.  finds — 

"  ( 1 1  that  tbe  program  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  complies  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or 

"(3)  that  In  the  administration  of  the 
program  there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  prortslona  or  with 
any  ass\irance  or  other  provLslon  contained 
in  the  basic  SUte  plan, 
then,  until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  such  failure  to  comply,  after  ap- 
propriate notice  to  such  Suu  agency,  he 
shall  make  no  further  payments  to  the  SUte 
under  this  Act  or  shall  limit  payments  to 
programs  or  projecu  under,  or  parte  of.  the 
programs  not  affected  by  the  fallttre,  or  shall 
require  tnat  paymenu  by  such  Sute  agency 
under  this  Act  ahall  be  limited  to  local  or 
other  public  library  agencies  not  affected  by 
the  failure. 

"(f)(1)  If  any  SUte  is  dlssatlsfled  with 
tbe  Commlssionar's  final  action  wltb  respect 
to  the  approval  of  a  plan  submitted  under 
this  Act  or  with  his  final  action  under  sub- 
section (e)  such  SUte  may.  within  sixty 
days  after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  SUtes  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
In  which  such  SUte  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  that  action-  A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion shaU  be  forthwith  tranmoltted  by  tbe 
clerk  of  the  court  to  tbe  Conunlssioner.  The 
Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  in  tbe 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  his  action  as  provided  in  section 
2113  of  tlUe  3B,  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(3)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, If  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  oonclualve;  but  tbe  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  esse  to  tbe 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  take  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  may  modify 
his  previous  action,  and  shall  certify  to  the 
court  tbe  record  of  further  proceedings. 

"(8)  Tbe  oourt  aiiall  have  jurisdiction  to 
ftWirm  the  action  of  tbe  Oommlsslaner  or 
to  set  it  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part.  Tbe  Judg- 
ment of  tbe  court  shall  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  tbe  United 
SUtes  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided in  saoUon  1254  of  title  X,  Unttad 
atatsB  Code. 

"TATtaam  ro  orane 
"Sac.  7.  (a)  ftom  tbe  allotments  avail- 
able therefor  under  section  5  &om  s{4>ro- 
prlations  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1),  (3),  or 
(3)  of  section  4(a),  the  Commissioner  shall 
pay  to  each  SUte  which  has  a  basic  State 
plan  approved  under  section  6<a)(l),  an 
annual  program  and  a  long-range  program 
as  defined  In  sections  3  (13)  and  (13)  an 
amount  equal  to  the  Federml  share  of  the 
total  sums  expended  by  the  SUte  and  Its 
political  subdivisions  in  carrying  out  such 
plan,  except  that  no  payments  shall  be  made 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  such  para- 
graph (1)  for  the  purpoees  of  title  I  to  any 
SUte  (other  than  the  Trust  Terrttory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year  unless  tbe 
Commissioner  determines  that — 

"(1)  then  will  be  avaUable  for  expendi- 
ture under  the  progranu  from  Sute  and 
local  sounws  during  tbs  fiscal  year  for  wbleb 
tbe  allotxnent  ta  mada^ 

"(A)  sums  sufficient  to  enable  tbe  SUte 
to  receive  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  programs  paymenu  In  an  anaount  not 
less  than  the  mlnimuzn  allotmezkt  for  tltat 
abate  for  Che  puipoeo,  and 
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"(B)  not  less  tban  t.h«  total  amount  actu- 
ftlly  expended.  In  the  area*  covered  by  the 

programs  for  such  year,  for  the  purpoaes  of 
5-jch  progratM  from  such  sources  in  the  sec- 
ond preceding  fiscal  year;  and 

■■(3)  thpre  wlU  be  available  for  expendi- 
ture for  the  purposes  of  the  programs  trom 
State  source*  during  the  fiscal  ^'Car  for  which 
the  allotment  Is  made  not  less  than  the  total 
amount  actually  expended  for  such  pur- 
poses from  such  sources  In  the  second  pro- 
ceeding fiscal  year. 

•'(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section. 
the  Federal  share'  for  any  State  shaU  be, 
except  as  is  provided  otherwise  In  title  HI. 
100  per  centum  less  the  Stale  percentage, 
and  the  State  percentage  shall  be  that  per- 
centage which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  60 
per  centum  as  the  per  capita  Income  of  such 
State  bears  to  the  per  capita  Income  of  sll 
the  SUtes  (excluding  Puerto  Rico.  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands), 
except  that  (A)  the  Federal  share  shall  in 
no  case  be  more  than  66  per  centum,  or  less 
than  33  per  centum,  and  (B>  the  Federal 
share  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American  Sa- 
moa, and  the  Virgin  Islands  ahall  be  66  per- 
centum,  and  (C)  the  Federal  share  for  the 
Trust  Terrttwy  of  the  Pacific  Islands  shall 
be  100  per  centum. 

"(2)  The  •Federal  share'  for  each  Stale 
shall  be  promulgated  by  the  Cranmlsstoner 
within  sixtT  drtvs  after  the  beglnnliig  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  of  every 
second  fiscal  year  thereafter,  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  per  capita  incomes  of  each  of 
the  Stales  and  of  all  the  States  (excluding 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam  American  Samoa,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands),  for  the  three  most  re- 
cent consecutive  years  for  which  aatlsfac- 
torv  datii  are  available  to  him  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce-  Such  promulgation 
shall  be  conclusive  for  each  of  the  two  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  the  promulgation. 
"TITLE  I— LIBRART  SERVICES 
"oaAMTS  »oa  STATES  roR  LiaaABT  seavicxs 
"Sk.  101.  The  CommlsBloner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  malting  grants  from  sums 
appropriated  purauant  to  section  4(aMll  to 
Statea  which  have  had  ^proved  baalc  Bute 
plans  under  section  6  and  have  submitted 
annual  programs  under  section  103  for  the 
extension  of  public  library  services  to  areas 
without  such  services  and  the  improvement 
of  such  serrioes  In  areas  in  which  such 
services  ore  ixiadaquate.  for  malting 
library  aervloea  more  accessible  to  persona 
who.  by  reaaon  of  distance,  residence,  or 
physical  handicap,  or  other  disadvantage, 
are  unable  to  receive  the  benefiU  of  public 
library  eervtces  regularly  made  available  to 
the  public,  for  adapting  public  library  aen.-- 
Icea  to  meet  particular  needs  of  persons  with- 
in the  States,  and  for  improving  and  strengh- 
enlog  library  administrative  agenelee. 
"U5C&  or  rcDEBU.  ivNua 
"Sac.  102.  (a>  Funds  appropriated  ptirsuant 
to  paragraph  il)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be 
available  tor  grants  to  States  from  allotments 
under  &ecUon  6(a>  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  Federal  share  of  the  coat  of  carrying  out 
State  plana  submitted  and  approved  under 
section  6  and  section  103.  Except  as  la  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b),  grants  to  State* 
under  this  title  may  be  used  solely — 

"(If  for  planning  for,  and  taUng  other 
steps  i^aj^tng  to  the  development  of,  pro- 
grams and  projects  designed  to  extend  and 
Improve  Ubrary  services,  as  provided  In  clause 
(a>:  and 

"(2)  for  <A)  extending  public  library  serv- 
ices to  geographical  areaa  and  groups  of 
persona  without  such  services  and  Improving 
such  services  in  such  areas  and  for  such 
groups  as  may  have  Inadequate  public  U- 
brmry  services;  and  (B)  eatabllablng.  eaqmnd- 
ing,  and  operating  programs  and  projects  to 


provide  (1)  State  inatituUonal  Ubrary  serv- 
ices, (U)  Ubrary  services  to  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  (111)  library  services  for  the 
disadvantaged  In  urban  and  rural  areas:  and 
(C)  strengthening  metropolitan  public 
Ilbrarlee  which  serve  as  naUonal  or  regional 
resource  centerii, 

"(b)  Subject  to  such  llmltauons  and  cri- 
teria as  the  Commissioner  shall  establish  by 
regulation,  grants  to  States  under  this  title 
may  bo  used  i  I )  to  pay  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering the  State  plaru  submitted  and  ap- 
proved under  this  Act  (Including  obtaining 
the  servlcea  of  conaultants) ,  state- wide  plan- 
ning for  and  evaluation  of  Ubtory  services. 
dissemination  of  Information  concerning  li- 
brary servlcea,  and  the  activities  of  such  ad- 
visory groups  and  panels  as  may  be  neces- 
aary  to  ustat  the  State  Ubrary  administrative 
agency  In  carrying  out  Its  functions  under 
this  Utle.  and  (3)  for  atrengthening  the  ca- 
pacity of  State  library  administrative  agen- 
cies for  meeting  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
the  States. 

"arsTx  OMiruai,  paoaaaM  roa  LiaaasY 


•Ssc.  103.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  from  its  aUotment  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  ahall.  In  addi- 
tion to  having  submitted,  and  having  had 
approved,  a  basic  State  plan  under  section  B. 
submit  for  that  fiscal  year  an  aimual  pro- 
gram for  Ubrary  services.  Such  program  ahaU 
be  submitted  at  such  time,  in  such  form,  and 
contain  such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  require  by  regulation,  and  ahaU — 

"(1)  set  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
mitted under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  of  secuon  4(a>  for  that  year  will  be  used, 
cooatstent  with  Its  long-range  program. 
solely  for  the  purposes  sst  forth  in  section 
103: 

"(2)  set  forth  the  crttsrla  used  In  allocat- 
ing such  funds  among  such  purposes,  which 
criteria  shall  insure  that  the  State  will  ex- 
pend from  Federal,  SUte.  and  local  sources 
an  amount  not  less  than  the  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  State  from  such  sources  for 
State  inatltuUonal  library  services,  and  U- 
brary  aerrlcea  to  the  physically  handicapped 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971; 

"(3)  include  such  Inforanatlon,  poUdea, 
and  procedurea  as  wlU  assure  that  the  so- 
tivlUea  to  be  carried  out  during  that  year  are 
confiLstent  with  the  long-range  program:  and 

"(4)  include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  program,  talcing  into  oonsideratlan  the 
results  of  evaluations. 

■TTTLK    n— PUBLIC    LIBRARY 

CONSTRUCTION 

"aaajm  to  BTaras  roa  rvsLxc  usBaax 

COMSTSUCnON 

"8SC.  901.  The  Onmmisstoner  shall  carry 
out  a  i»ogram  of  making  grants  to  States 
which  have  had  approved  a  basic  State  plan 
under  section  6  and  have  submitted  a  long- 
range  program  and  submit  annually  appro- 
priately updated  programs  under  section  aos 
for  the  cotistructlon  of  puhUo  Ubrarlee. 
"usxs  or  rxDisAi.  funds 

"Sac.  aoa.  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3)  of  section  4<a}  sbaU  be  avail- 
able for  grants  to  States  from  allotments 
under  section  6 (at  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
the  Federal  ahare  of  the  cost  of  construction 
projects  carried  under  State  plans.  Such 
grants  shall  be  used  solely  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  Ubrarles  under  approved  State 
plans. 

"STATS    SMITDaL   PSOOaAII    FOK   TRB  COHSTaOC- 
TtOM   or   PTTBUC    l.nfAaTHI 

"Szc.  a03.  Any  State  dosirlng  to  receive  a 
grant  from  Its  aUotment  for  the  purpose  of 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  ahaU,  In  addition 
to  having  submitted,  and  having  had  ap- 
proved, a  basic  State  plan  tinder  section  6. 


subnUt  such  projects  as  the  State  may  ap- 
prove and  are  consistent  with  its  long-range 
program. 

'Such  projecu  shaU  bs  submitted  at  such 
time  and  contain  such  Information  ss  the 
Conunissloner  may  require  by  regulation  and 
shaU — 

"(1)  for  the  year  submitted  under  which 
funds  ore  paid  to  the  State  from  appropria- 
tions pursuant  to  paragraph  (3)  of  section 
4(a)  for  ttiat  year,  be  used,  consistent  with 
the  State's  long-range  program,  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  Ubrarles  In  areas  of  the 
SUte  which  are  without  the  Ubrary  faoiUtles 
necessary  to  provide  adequate  Ubrary  serv- 
ices: 

"(3)  follow  the  criteria,  policies,  and  pro- 
cedures for  the  approval  of  appUcatlons  ior 
the  construction  of  public  Ubrary  facUltlea 
under  the  long-range  program; 

"(3)  follow  policies  and  procedures  which 
will  insure  that  every  local  or  other  pub- 
lic agency  whose  application  for  funds  un- 
der the  plan  with  reapeci  to  a  project  for 
consuuctlOD  of  public  library  fadUtlss  Is 
denied  wiu  be  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  before  the  State  Ubrary  administra- 
tive agency; 

"(4)  include  an  extension  of  the  long- 
range  program  taking  Into  consideration  the 
results  of  evaluations. 

"TITLE  m— IMTERLIBRABT 

COOPERATON 

"caaNTS  TO  BTsTca  roB  nnxBListaBr 

COOFCSATIOH   PBOCaSMB 

"Sec.  301.  The  Comml art  oner  shall  carry 
out  a  program  of  making  granu  to  States 
which  have  an  approved  baalc  State  plan 
under  section  6  and  have  submitted  a  long- 
range  program  and  an  annual  program  un- 
der section  303  for  Interllbrary  cooperation 
programs. 

"OBSS   or  TKDBaaL   FtJHOS 

"Ssc.  303.  (a)  Funds  ^propriated  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (3)  of  section  4(s)  shaU 
be  avaUable  for  grants  to  States  from  allot- 
ments under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3)  of  sec- 
tion &(a)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out 
State  plans  submitted  and  approved  under 
section  303.  Such  grants  shall  be  tiaed  (1)  for 
planning  for,  and  taking  other  steps  '•*^<"g 
to  the  development  of,  cooperative  Ubrary 
networks;  and  (3)  for  establishing,  expand- 
ing, and  operating  local,  reglonsl,  and  inter- 
state cooperative  networks  of  Ubrarles,  which 
provide  for  the  systematic  and  effective  coor- 
dination of  the  resources  of  school,  pubUc, 
academic,  and  special  Ubrarles  and  informa- 
tion centers  for  improved  supplementary 
services  for  the  special  clientele  served  by 
each  type  of  Ubrary  or  center. 

"(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title,  the 
Federal  ahare  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the 
oost  of  carrying  out  the  State  plan. 

"STSTX  AMNUAl.  PSOCftAM  VOX  DfTXaiJaaAST 

cooPsasTXoif 

"Sec.  303.  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  s 
grant  trom  its  allotment  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU,  In  addition 
to  having  submitted,  and  having  bad  ap- 
proved, a  basic  State  plan  under  section  6, 
submit  for  that  fiscal  year  an  aimual  pro- 
gram for  Interllbrary  cooperation.  Such  pro- 
gram shall  be  submitted  at  such  time,  in 
such  form,  and  contain  such  Information  as 
the  Oommlaatoner  may  require  by  regulation 
and  shaU — 

"(1)  sst  forth  a  program  for  the  year  sub- 
mitted under  which  funds  paid  to  the  State 
from  appropriations  purstiant  to  paragraph 
(8)  of  section  4(a)  wlU  be  used,  conslstCDt 
with  its  long-range  program  for  the  ptirpoaes 
set  forth  In  section  309, 

"(2)  Include  an  extension  of  the  long-range 
program  taking  into  consideration  the  re- 
sults of  evaltiatlons." 

(c)  (1)  The  amendment  made  hy  subeec- 
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tloB  (b)   aball  ba  eSaetlT*  kiur  Juna  30. 
1071. 

(2)  la  tbe  CAs«  of  funds  appropriauMl  to 
carry  out  programs  under  the  Llbraxy  Sarv- 
leas  and  Construction  Act  lor  tlie  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971.  each  State  15  autbor- 
tzed.  In  accordance  wltb  regulations  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Education,  to  use  a  portion 
of  Its  allotment  for  the  devalopmant  ot  such 
plans  as  may  be  required  by  such  Act,  as 
amended  by  subeactloo  (b). 
AMXMDlczrrra  to  the  aottlt  kdocation  act 
Sec.  3.  la)  SflecMve  on  and  after  July  1, 
1»6>,  section  S05(a)  of  the  Adult  Education 
Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  In  the  Orst  sentence 
"any  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  snd 
lor  any  succeeding  fiscal  year";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "From  the  sums 
available  for  purposes  of  section  3041b)  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO.  1970.  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner 
shall  make  allotments  In  accordance  with 
section  30S(a)  of  the  Adult  Education  Act  of 
1966  as  In  efioct  on  June  30.  1969." 

(b)  Section  313(b)  of  the  Adult  Educa- 
tion Act  Is  amended  by  iniiertlng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "For  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1970,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  year,  nothing  In  this  subsec- 
tion ahall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  use 
of  any  amounts  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  to  pay  such  costs,  subject  to  such 
limitations  as  tha  Commissioner  may  pre- 
•cHbe." 

Mr.  PEliL.  Mr.  President,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
House  Ajnendment  to  S.  3318.  I  do  thli 
with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance,  because 
some  of  the  provislonA  In  the  House 
ainendtnent  are  unclear.  However,  the 
pressure  of  adjournment  is  such  that  I 
do  not  want  to  risk  killing  the  bill  b; 
reqtilrlng  a  conference.  Therefore,  I 
have  had  consultations  with  the  Chair- 
man o(  the  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  with  respect  to  some  of 
the  more  confusing  aspects  of  the  House 
amendment. 

The  point  with  which  I  tiave  the  most 
concern  is  the  required  contents  of  the 
various  State  plans,  and  the  manner  In 
which  they  virlll  be  approved.  Chairman 
PEioaBs  agreed  that  the  intent  of  the 
House  Ls  that  each  State  will  submit 
to  the  Commissioner  a  single  document 
each  year  which  will  contain  a  basic 
State  plan,  a  long-range  program  plan, 
and  an  annual  program  plan  for  each 
of  the  library  programs  In  which  It  de- 
sires to  participate,  and  that  if  each  of 
those  plans  conforms  with  the  reQUire- 
ments  of  the  lav.  the  Commissioner  will 
approve  the  basic  State  plan  for  that 
State.  This  intent  is  borne  out  by  para- 
graph I  of  section  6(c),  which  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  slmll  not  ap- 
prove any  basic  State  plan  for  any  fiscal 
year  unless  he  has  made  specific  find- 
ings as  to  the  compliance  of  the  plan 
with  the  requirements  of  the  act,  and 
unless  he  is  satisfied  that  adequate  pro- 
cedures will  be  included  to  insure  that 
the  requirements  of  the  act  will  be 
carried  out. 

It  Is  imderstood  that  the  basic  State 
plan  will  Include  aU  the  procedures,  cri- 
teria, and  policies  necessary  to  guar- 
antee that  each  of  the  plans  are  in 
conformity  with  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  Bouse  amendment. 


The  PRESIDING  OPKICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  cderks.  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  tlie  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl.  18515) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  Labor,  and  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 
for  other  purposes:  that  the  House  re- 
ceded from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered  25 
and  62  to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein, 
and  that  the  House  receded  from  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1,  8,  59,  and  66  to  the 
bill,  and  concurred  therein,  severally 
with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  iH.R.  6114)  for 
the  relief  of  Elmer  M.  Grade:  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Celleb,  Mr.  Donoitde,  and 
Mr.  McCdlloch  were  appointed  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the 
conference. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRWriH)  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESfDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  PROPOSAL  FOR  UNILATERAL  POW 
RELEASE 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  was  a 
month  ago  today  that  I  conferred  in 
Paris  with  North  Vietnam's  Delegate 
General  to  FYance,  Mai  Van  Bo. 

Among  other  proposals.  I  strongly 
urged  that,  before  Christmas,  his  gov- 
ernment should  release  the  sick  and 
wounded  Americans  who  are  held  cap- 
tive in  North  Vietnam.  The  Delegate 
General,  with  whom  I  talked  for  more 
than  an  hour,  said  he  would  pass  my 
proposals  cm  to  the  Hanoi  Government. 

It  is  more  in  sadness  than  surprise 
tliat  I  must  now  report,  10  days  twfore 
Christmas,  that  there  has  been  no  re- 
sponse from  the  North  Vietnamese  con- 
cerning any  of  the  proposals. 

My  efforts  have  been  only  part  of  a 
broad,  determined  crusade  In  this  coim- 
tty,  official  and  unofficial,  to  persuade  the 
Communists  to  improve  their  treatment 
of  prisoners  in  Southeast  Asia,  to  provide 
a  full  accounting  of  missing  men.  and  to 
bring  about  the  release  of  all  prisoners  by 
both  sides. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  time  has 
come  for  our  side  to  take  a  giant  step 
toward  resoluUcm  of  this  distressing  pris- 
oner of  war  problem.  I  propoae,  on  my 


own  initiative  and  responsibility  as  a 
Senator,  concerned  like  most  Americans 
for  the  fate  of  prisoners  in  the  Southeast 
Asia  war,  that:  Our  side  release  unilat- 
erally at  least  1.500  able-bodied  North 
Vietnamese  Army  prisoners  of  war  m 
addition  to  all  who  may  be  sick  and 
wounded. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  advocate  forced 
repatriation.  We  should  ask  an  Impar- 
tlELl  international  b(xly.  like  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  to  interview  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  determine  which  men 
wish  to  return- 
It  would  seem  to  make  sense  that  pris- 
oners held  the  longest  should  be  released 
first.  And  I  suggest  that  the  prisoners  tie 
released  well  before  Tet,  the  Vietnamese 
New  Year,  which  comes  at  the  end  of 
January. 

Such  a  dramatic,  himuinitarian  ini- 
tiative would  create,  worldwide,  an  ex- 
pectation of  response  in  kind  by  the 
Communist  side. 

In  recent  weeks,  events  have  focused 
increasing  attention  on  this  anguishing 
prisoner  problem.  As  part  of  his  Octot)er 
7  peace  initiative.  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed the  immediate  and  unconditional 
release  by  both  sides  of  all  prisoners  of 
war. 

On  November  21,  freedom-loving 
people  were  heartened  by  the  daring, 
though  unsuccessful,  rescue  mission  di- 
rected at  the  Son  Tay  prisoner  of  war 
camp  in  North  Vietnam. 

Last  week  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  adopted,  by  a  large  majority, 
a  resolution  calling  for  compliance  by  ail 
parties  with  the  Geneva  Convention  on 
prisoners  of  war.  In  particular,  the  res- 
olution focused  upon  article  109  of  the 
convention  which  requires  immediate 
repatriation  of  all  seriously  sick  or 
wounded  prisoners,  and  wtiich  also  rec- 
ommends repatriation  or  internment  in 
a  neutral  coimtry  of  other  prisoners  of 
war  who  have  been  held  in  captivity  for 
a  long  period  of  Ume. 

Last  Thursday  in  Paris,  the  United 
States  and  South  Vietnam  offered  Hanoi 
the  opportunity  to  exchange  some  8,200 
North  Vietziamese  held  in  South  Vietnam 
for  a  far  fewer  number  of  United  States. 
South  Vietnamese,  and  other  free  world 
personnel.  That  offer  was  rebuffed. 

At  the  Paris  peace  talks,  our  repre- 
sentatives tiave  continually  pressed  for 
the  release  by  both  sides  of  the  seriously 
sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  as  clearly 
required  by  the  convention. 

But  North  Vietnam  has  cruelly  re- 
jected this  and  other  proposals,  revealing 
an  almost  incredible  indifference  to  the 
fate  of  its  own  soldiers. 

Notwittistanding  North  Vietnam's  In- 
transigence, the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam,  to  its  great  credit,  has  pro- 
ceeded with  the  unilateral  repatriation 
of  sick  and  wounded  North  Vietnamese 
prisoners  who  have  Indicated  a  desire  to 
retiun  to  the  North. 

The  most  recent  imllateral  release  was 
in  July  1970.  when  the  South  Vietnamese 
Oovenunent  returned  62  such  sick  and 
woimded  prisoners  and,  in  the  process, 
voluntarily  gave  up  three  boats  because 
North  Vietnam  refused  to  permit  the  In- 
ternational Red  Cross  or  any  other  for- 
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elgn  personnel  to  accompany  tbe  prison- 
ers on  their  brief  trip  to  shore. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  to  reUeve  the 
pUght  ol  prisoners  ot  war  becomes  more 
urgent  with  each  passing  day.  There 
were  unofficial  reports  last  month  that 
a  number  of  Americans  liave  died  in  cap- 
Uvity  in  North  Vietnam.  Even  without 
corroboration  of  such  reports,  it  is  pain- 
fully obvious,  considering  the  conditions 
under  which  our  men  have  been  held  for 
many  years  by  the  enemy,  that  some  of 
them  must  be  reaching  the  limits  of  hu- 
man ability  to  survive. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  uncom- 
promising attitude  thus  far  exhibited  by 
the  other  side,  I  believe  we  must  not  be 
deterred  from  continuing  and  mcreaslng 
our  edorts  to  malte  progress  on  this  Is- 
sue. We  should  build  on  the  momentum 
that  has  been  achieved  so  far. 

It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  propose  today 
the  unilateral  release  of  1,500  North  Viet- 
namese prisoners  in  addition  to  all  who 
may  be  sick  and  wounded. 

Such  a  unilateral  release  by  our  side 
would  be  hailed  and  recognized  through- 
out the  world  as  a  bold,  humanitarian 
move.  To  be  sure,  such  a  step  would  in- 
volve some  risk  and  sacrifice  for  the 
South  Vietnamese. 

It  may  be  true  that  this  proposal  car- 
ries the  risk  that  some  North  Vietnamese 
released  might  again  rejom  the  Com- 
munist forces.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that  South  Vietnam  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  have  already  Indicated  a  will- 
ingness to  accept  such  a  risk.  Previous 
proposals  for  the  exchange  of  prlaooeii 
would  provide  the  same  opportunity  for 
returned  North  Vietnamese  to  take  up 
arms  again. 

After  weighing  the  risks  and  dliDcul- 
tles.  I  believe  this  Imaginative  proposal 
Is  worth  very  careful  consideration  by 
our  administration  and  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment. 

Such  a  bold,  decisive  step  on  our  part 
should  create  a  climate  of  worldwide  ex- 
pectation and  demand  that  all  prisoners 
of  war  be  released. 

As  the  President  has  said : 
,  .  war  and  Imprtaoninent  btiould  l»  o»«r 
for  all  ihe«e  prtaoners.  They  and  Qkmtr  fam- 
lUes  liave  already  suffered  Coo  much. 

An  annoimcement  by  oux  side  of  the 
release  of  these  North  Vietnamese  sol- 
diers would  dramatize  oiir  conviction,  ex- 
pressed by  the  President,  that  prisOTieia 
In  this  war  have  suffered  too  much. 

Surely  such  a  move  would  intensify  the 
moral  pressure  to  resolve  this  urgent  hu- 
manitarian Issue  without  further  delay 
and  without  waiting  for  resolution  ol  oth- 
er political  and  military  issues. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  after  care- 
ful consideration  the  decision  in  Wash- 
ington and  Saigon  will  be  to  move  ahead 
with  this  unilateral  step. 

Then,  more  clearly  than  ever  before, 
the  next  move  will  be  up  to  the  other  side. 

The  United  States,  for  Its  part,  will 
have  acted  In  Its  Qnest  tradition,  with 
"decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind." 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  tbe  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
I  Mr.  PzUL).  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PtOAj.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  would  Uke 
to  cangratulate  tbe  Senator  from  Mich- 


igan on  his  statement  and  the  Initiative 
he  has  shown  on  this  whole  question  of 
prisoners  of  war  together  with  the  very 
real  efforts  he  has  made  In  this  direc- 
tion and  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired. 

I  would  hope  that  a  suggestion  of  this 
sort,  which  is  a  unilateral  action  by  this 
country,  would  help  cut  through  some 
of  tbe  underbrush  surrotmdlng  this 
whole  problem.  It  is  a  very  flne  and 
commendable  idea, 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  who,  himself,  has  made 
great  contributions,  many  of  them  un- 
bailed and  unnoticed.  In  this  area.  He 
has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  his  time  In 
an  effort  to  make  some  progress  on  this 
matter.  Also,  in  the  United  Nations,  he 
has  provided  effective  leadership,  and  I 
want  to  commend  him  tor  It. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  kind 
comments. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
yielding  to  me  by  tbe  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Giuvx!.!  will  not  count  as 
a  second  speech  against  him  when  he 
resumes  his  discussion  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
tbe  distinguished  assistant  mmority 
leader  iMr.  Gnrra)  on  the  excellent 
proposal  he  has  presented  today.  It  de- 
serves tbe  full  consideration  of  tbe  ad- 
ministration. 

Such  an  act  would  accomplish  several 
goals.  First,  it  would  force  tbe  question 
of  humane  treatment  for  prlsooers  more 
into  the  open,  and  make  It  a  matter  of 
world  conscience.  Second,  it  would  pub- 
licize the  ready  compliance  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  by  the  allies,  thus 
placing  additional  tiurdens  on  Hanoi. 
Thlid.  it  would  show  tbe  continued  re- 
solve of  tbe  United  States  in  seeking  a 
solution  to  the  prisoner-of-war  problem; 
and.  Anally,  it  would  be  a  humanitarian 
action  which  might  alleviate  part  of  the 
atiasement  all  prisoners  of  war  are  forced 
to  receive  and  suffer. 

Many  American  POWs,  for  Instance, 
have  been  missing  or  languishing  In 
captivity  for  more  than  6  yean.  Tor- 
tared  Ijotb  physically  and  mentally,  de- 
prived of  adequate  medical  care,  and 
weakened  by  malnutrition,  our  fellow 
countrymen  are  forced  to  exist  imder 
conditions  too  horrifying  for  many  of 
us  even  to  comprehend. 

Mr.  President,  the  treatment  of  our 
POWs  by  the  enemy  Is  intolerable  and 
must  be  resoundingly  condemned. 
Hanoi's  actions  are  In  gross  violation  of 
the  1949  Geneva  Convention  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  which 
North  Vietnam  acceded  to  In  1957. 

It  Is  evident  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
Government  relies  heavily  on  world  sup- 
poit  to  gain  its  political  objective*  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Communist  governments 
traditionally  desire  a  good  facade  on 
their  sanguinary  activities.  Thus,  the 
United  States  should  take  such  acUans 


as  are  needed  to  focus  world  attention 

on  Hanoi's  uncivilized  Inhumanity,  and 
to  counter  any  International  political 
and  economic  support  which  might  be 
remaining  for  the  enemy. 

To  do  this,  I  suggest  that  the  United 
States  commence  to  Implement,  uni- 
laterally if  necessary,  the  provisions  of 
section  I.  part  IV.  of  the  1949  Geneva 
Convention.  This  section  Imposes  an 
absolute  obligation  on  the  detaining 
power  to  release  prisoners  of  war  who  are 
seriously  sick  or  wounded  and  who  wish 
to  return  home  as  soon  as  they  are  fit  to 
travel.  Other  .sick  and  wounded  prison- 
ers, whose  health  would  be  benefited 
thereby,  should  be  accommodated  In 
neutral  countries.  Tlie  parties  to  tbe  con- 
flict are  required,  throughout  tbe  dura- 
tion of  the  hostilities,  to  endeavor  to 
make  arrangements  for  such  accom- 
modation. 

In  addition,  article  109  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  provides  that  the  parties  may 
"conclude  agreements  with  a  view  to  the 
direct  repatriation  or  Internment  in  a 
neutral  cotmtry  of  able-bodied  prtaoners 
of  war  who  have  undergone  a  long  period 
of  captivity." 

I  suggest  that  the  United  States  begin 
at  once  to  negotiate  agreements  with  In- 
terested neutral  countries  such  as  Swe- 
den. Pakistan,  or  Switzerland,  so  that  all 
prisoners  of  tbe  war  In  Southeast  Asia 
may  be  interned  in  a  neutral  country. 
Further.  I  suggest  that  these  priaon 
camps  be  run  m  accordance  with  the 
practice  established  by  tbe  1949  Geneva 
Convention  and  administered  by  a  neu- 
tral international  organization  such  as 
the  United  Nations  or  the  International 
Committee  of  tbe  Red  Cross.  Tbe  camps 
should  be  open  to  the  press  and  Inter- 
ested nations  for  Inspection,  and.  at  tbe 
earliest  time,  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  should  begin  to  transfer 
their  prisoners 

On  December  9,  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly — by  adopting  a  reso- 
lution urging  full  compliance  of  tbe 
Geneva  Convention  and  article  109 — 
directly  rebuked  North  Vietnam  for  its 
illegal  and  barbaric  treatment  of  POWs. 
The  United  Nations  position  speaks  of  a 
moral  justice  that  supercedes  political 
neutrality,  and  Is  to  be  commended. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  will 
again  emphasize  the  great  concern  tbe 
people  of  the  United  States  have  for  the 
welfare  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section  I 
of  part  IV  ol  tbe  1949  Geneva  Conven- 
tion and  the  text  of  tbe  resolution 
adopted  in  the  Umted  Nations  on  war 
prisoners  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rioou), 
as  follows; 

Thi  Qknkva  OoNvnTnoM  RnaTZva  to  thx 
TUATuaifT  or  PnsoirrBa  or  Was  or  Av- 
ouR  U,  lS4a 

PAST  XV.  TKSMXlf  ATION  Or  CATllTU  1 

Section  J.  Dlreet  Repatriation  a3i4  4eoom- 
motfoMon  (a  Neutral  Otmntriea 

ArUelalOS 
Sub]«ct  to  the  provisions  of  the  tlilrd  para- 
graph of  thl*  Article.  Pvtlee  to  the  conflict 
ore  bound  to  tend  back  to  their  own  country, 
regardless  of  number  or  rank,  wrloualy 
wounded  and  seriously  slok  prlaocun  of  war. 
after  having  cared  for  them  until  tlwy  ars  fit 
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to  trftvel.  In  ftooorduioe  wltli  tbe  first  par*- 
gri^>b  of  the  foUowlng  Artlcte. 

Tbroughout  the  dumtlon  of  bostUlttca. 
Pftrtl«e  to  the  oonaict  sb&ll  endeavour,  with 
the  cooperation  of  tbe  neutral  Powers  con- 
cerned, to  make  arrangemeota  for  the  *c- 
oommodatlon  in  neutral  countries  of  tbe  sick 
and  wounded  prisoners  of  war  referred  to  in 
the  second  panflTsph  of  the  following  Article. 
They  may.  In  addition,  conclude  agreements 
with  a  Tlew  to  tbe  direct  repatriation  or  In- 
ternment in  a  neutral  country  of  able-bodied 
pnsonon  of  war  who  have  undergone  a  long 
period  of  captivity. 

Ko  iick  or  Injured  prisoner  of  war  who  Is 
•llglbls   for   repatrlatton    under   first   para- 
graph   of   this   Artltie.   may   be   repatriated 
agiOnst  his  wlU  during  boetUltlee. 
Article  110 

Hm  foUowlng  shall  be  repatriated  dlreirt; 

(1)  Incurably  wounded  and  alck  whose 
menkaJ  or  physical  fitness  seems  to  have  been 
gravely  diminished. 

(3)  Wounded  and  sick  who  according  to 
medical  opinion,  are  not  likely  to  recover 
within  one  year,  whose  condition  requires 
treatment  and  whose  mental  or  physical  flt- 
nesB  seems  to  have  been  gravely  diminished. 

(S)  Wounded  and  sick  who  have  recovered, 
but  whose  mental  or  physical  fitness  seams 
to  have  been  gravely  and  permanently  dl- 
mlnlshed. 

The  following  may  ha  accommodated  In  a 
neutral  country: 

(1)  Wounded  and  slok  whose  racovery 
may  be  expected  within  one  year  of  the  date 
of  the  wound  or  the  beginning  of  the  Illness. 
If  treatment  In  a  neutral  country  might  In- 
crease the  prospects  of  a  more  certain  and 
speedy  recovery. 

{%)  Prisoners  of  war  whose  mental  or 
pbysleal  health,  according  to  medical  opin- 
ion. U  seriously  threatened  by  continued 
captivity,  but  whose  accommodation  In  a 
neutral  country  might  remove  such  a  threat. 

The  conditions  which  prisoners  of  war  ac- 
commodated In  a  neutral  country  must  fol- 
1111  in  order  to  permit  their  repatriation  shall 
be  fixed,  as  shall  likewise  their  status,  by 
agreement  between  the  Powers  concerned. 
In  generai,  prisoners  of  war  who  have  been 
accommodated  In  a  neutral  country,  and 
who  belong  to  the  following  categories, 
should  be  repatriated: 

(1)  Those  whose  state  of  health  has  de- 
teriorated so  as  to  fulfill  the  conditions  laid 
down  for  direct  repatriation; 

(3)  Those  whose  mental  or  pbyaleal  pow- 
ers remaai,  eran  after  treatment,  consider- 
ably Unpaired. 

If  no  special  sgreesnents  are  condudad 
between  the  Parties  to  the  confilct  con- 
cerned, to  determine  the  casea  of  disable- 
ment or  slckxwBB  entailing  direct  repatria- 
tion or  acoommodatlon  In  a  neutral  country, 
such  cases  shall  be  settled  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  laid  down  In  tbe  Model 
Agreenacnt  concerning  direct  repatriation 
and  acconunodatk>n  tn  neutral  countries  of 
wounded  and  sick  prisoners  of  war  and  In 
the  Regulations  concerning  Mixed  Medical 
Commissions  annexed  to  tbe  present  Con- 
vention. 

Article  111 

TtM  Detaining  Power,  the  Power  on  which 
the  prisoners  of  war  depend,  and  a  neutral 
Power  agreed  upon  by  these  two  Powers, 
shall  endeavour  to  conclude  agreements 
which  wlU  enable  prisoners  of  war  to  Im 
intamed  In  the  territory  of  tbe  said  neutral 
Power  until  th«  eloae  of  hostUlttes. 
Artlele  lia 

Upon  tbe  outbreak  of  hostilities.  Mixed 
ICsdlcal  Oommlsslona  shall  be  appointed  to 
examlDe  side  and  wounded  prisoners  of  war, 
and  to  make  all  appropriate  decisions  re- 
garding them,  llie  appointment,  duties  and 
functioning  ot  these  Oommlsslons  shall  be 
1X1  oonfomttt^  wtth   tlie  {■ortalaos  of  the 


Regulations  annexed  to  tbe  present  Conven- 
tion. 

However,  prisoners  ot  war  wbo.  Is  the 
opinion  of  tbe  medical  authorities  of  tbe 
Detaining  Power,  are  manifestly  seriously 
injured  or  seriously  sick,  may  be  repatri- 
ated without  having  to  be  examined  tuf  a 
Mixed  Medical  Commission. 
Article  113 

Besides  those  who  are  designated  by  the 
medlCAl  authorities  of  tbe  Detaining  Power, 
wounded  or  sick  prisoners  of  war  belonging 
to  the  categories  listed  below  shall  be  entitled 
to  present  themselves  for  examination  by  the 
Mixed  Medical  Commissions  provided  tor  in 
foregoing  Article: 

(1)  Wounded  and  sick  proposed  by  a  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  who  Is  of  ths  sams  national- 
ity, or  a  national  of  a  Party  to  the  conflict 
allied  with  the  Power  on  which  the  said 
prisoners  depends,  and  who  exercises  his 
functloiu  In  tbe  camp. 

{2)  Wounded  and  sick  proposed  by  their 
prisoners'  representative. 

(3*  Wounded  and  sick  proposed  by  the 
Power  on  which  they  depend,  or  by  an  orga- 
nization duly  recognized  by  the  said  Power 
and  giving  assistance  to  the  prisoners. 

Prisoners  cf  war  who  do  not  belong  to  one 
of  the  three  foregoing  csLegorles  may  never- 
theless present  themselves  tot  examination 
by  Mixed  Medical  Oommlsslons,  but  shall  be 
examined  only  after  those  belonging  to  the 
said  categories. 

The  physician  or  surgeon  of  the  same  na- 
tionality a&  the  prisoners  who  present  them- 
selves for  examination  by  the  Mixed  Medical 
Commission,  likewise  the  prusoners'  repre- 
sentative of  the  said  prisoners,  shall  have 
permission  to  be  present  at  the  examination. 
Article  114 

Prisoners  of  war  who  meet  with  aoddents 
shall,  unices  the  Injury  is  eelt-lnflictad  have 
the  benefit  of  tbe  provisions  of  this  Conven- 
tion as  regards  repatriation  or  accoounoda- 
tloo  in  a  neutral  country. 

Article  115 

No  prisoner  of  war  on  whom  a  disciplinary 
punishment  has  been  Imposed  and  who  is 
eligible  for  repatriation  or  for  accommodation 
In  a  neutral  country,  may  be  kept  back  on 
the  plea  that  he  has  not  undergone  his 
punishment. 

Prisoners  of  war  detained  In  connection 
with  a  Judicial  prosecution  or  conviction  and 
who  are  designated  for  reiiatrlatlon  or  accom- 
modation In  a  neutral  country,  may  benefit 
by  such  measures  before  the  end  of  the  pro- 
ceedings or  the  completion  of  the  punish- 
ment. If  the  Detaining  Puwer  confents. 

Parties  to  the  confilct  shsU  communicate 
to  each  other  the  names  of  those  who  will  be 
detained  until  the  end  of  the  proceedings  or 
the  completion  of  the  punishment. 
Article  1 16 

The  cost  of  repatriating  prisoners  of  war 
or  of  transporting  them  to  a  neutral  country 
Ehall  be  borne,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  De- 
taining Power,  by  the  Power  on  which  tbe 
said  prisoners  depend. 

Article  117 
No  r^atrlated  person  may  be  employed  on 
active  military  service. 

fProm  tbe  Ifew  Tork  Times.  Deo.  2, 1970] 

TkxT   or  RasoLunoK   Adoptxd   in   UJI.  ox 

Wax  PaxsonBa 

UwxTBD  Nanoira.  V.t.,  December  1. — Fol- 
lowing U  the  text  eff  the  United  Btatea- 
sponaored  reaoKitlon  on  prttooers  of  war 
adopted  today  by  the  Social  Committee  ct 
tbe  General  Assembly: 

Believing  therefore  that  the  treatment 
accorded  to  victims  of  war  and  armed  ag- 
gression is  a  oonoem  of  the  United  Natlona 

Noting  Resolution  adopted  by  the  Inter- 
national oonfaranos   otf   the   Bad   Croas   at 


Istanbul  calling  upon  all  parties  to  tbe  2IM9 
Qeneva  Convention  relative  to  the  treatment 
of  prisoners  of  war  to  Insure  that  all  persons 
entitled  to  prlsoncr-of-war  status  are  treated 
humanely  and  given  tbe  fullest  measure  of 
protection  prescribed  by  tbe  oonvenaons, 
and  that  all  parties  Involved  tn  an  armed 
conflict,  no  matter  bow  characterlBed,  pro- 
vide free  access  to  prisoners  of  war  and  to 
all  places  of  their  detention  by  a  protecting 
power  or  by  the  Intemattonal  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

Considering  that  direct  repatriation  of 
seriously  wounded  and  sertofasly  sick  prls* 
onen  of  war  and  repatriation  or  internment 
in  a  neutral  country  of  prisoners  of  war  wbo 
have  undergone  a  long  period  of  o^tlvlty 
constitute  Important  aspects  of  human 
rights  as  advanced  and  preserved  under  the 
Geneva  Convention  and  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

The  General  Assembly. 

Recalling  that  the  preamble  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter  affirms  faith  In  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  the  human  pereon. 

Recalling  that  tbe  United  Nations  has  as 
one  of  lU  purposes  achievement  ot  Interna- 
tional co-operation  in  solving  intematlonaj 
problems  of  humanitarian  character  and 
promotion  of  respect  for  human  rights. 

Reiterating  the  obligation  of  states  mem- 
bers for  the  urgent  termination  ol  all  armed 
iggresBlon  as  envisaged  In  Artlclee  1  and  a 
of  the  charter  and  in  other  relevant  doco- 
ments  of  the  United  Nations, 

Noting  tbe  obligation  of  sutes  members 
under  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  to 
promote  tinlveraal  respect  for,  and  observ- 
ance of,  human  rights. 

Recalling  resolutions  requesting  the  Sec- 
retary General,  In  consultation  with  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red  Croas, 
to  continue  to  study,  inter  alia,  fll  steps 
which  could  be  taken  to  secure  the  better 
appUcatlons  of  existing  humanitarian  inter- 
national conventions  and  rules  In  armed 
conflicts;  and  (3)  the  need  for  additional 
humanitarian  international  protection  of 
dviUans.  prisoners  and  combatantB  in  an 
armed   conflicts, 

1  Calls  upon  all  parties  to  any  armed 
conflict  to  comply  with  terms  and  prtrvlslons 
of  the  1949  Geneva  Convention  relative  to 
the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  so  as  to 
Ixtsuxe  humane  treatment  of  all  persons  en- 
titled to  the  protection  ot  the  convention 
and.  Inter  alia,  to  permit  regular  Inspection 
tn  accordance  with  the  convenUon  of  all 
places  of  detention  of  prisoners  of  war  by  a 
protecting  power  or  hmnanitsrlan  arganlza- 
tlon.  such  as  the  mtamatlooal  Ooomilttee  erf 
the  Red  Cross: 

3.  Sndoraee  the  continuing  efforts  ot^tbe 
International  Coounlttee  ot  the  Bad  Oroas 
to  aeeuire  effective  applloatlon  of  tbe  ooo- 
ventlon: 

5.  Bequeats  the  Secretary  Oenwal  to  exert 
all  efforts  to  obtain  humane  treatment  for 
prisoners  of  war  especially  for  the  victims 
of  armed  aggression  and  colonial  suppres- 
sion; 

4.  Urgca  compUanoe  with  Article  100  ot 
the  oonvantion.  srtilch  requires  repatrlatton 
of  seriously  wounded  and  seriously  sick 
prlsonera  of  war  and  which  prorldee  for 
agreements  with  a  view  to  direct  repatria- 
tion or  internment  in  a  neutral  country  of 
able-bodied  prteonera  of  war  who  have  un- 
dergone a  long  period  ot  captlvltjr; 

8.  Urge*  tJiat  combatants  In  all  armed 
conflicts  not  covered  by  Article  4  of  the 
Oezkcva  Convention  of  Aug.  12.  1949.  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war, 
be  accorded  the  same  humane  treatment  de- 
fined by  the  principles  of  international  law 
applied  to  prisoners  of  war; 

6.  Urges  strict  compllanoe  with  tbe  pro- 
visions of  the  axistlng  international  Instru- 
tnenta  oonoamlng  human  rights  in  arxxked 
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oonfllcu  and  urg«s  tboe«  wbo  hftve  not  yet 
done  Kt  to  rmUf;  or  &oc«de  to  ttie  relevant 
Instruments  in  order  to  (aclUtete  In  aU  ae- 
pects  Che  protection  of  tba  victims  of  armed 
conflicts. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  agnin  compliment  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  the  di£tin£uished  Senator  from 
Alafika  for  yielding. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  remarks  and  for 
his  contribution  to  this  discussion.  It  is 
by  no  means  the  15rst  indication  of  his 
Interest  in  this  subject.  He  has  been  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  action  and  progress 
in  this  area  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  President,  of  course,  my  statement 
was  a\'ailable  to  the  administration  a 
numlwr  of  hours  ago.  The  President  has 
had  copies  of  it.  Earlier  today,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  at  a  press  conference  was 
asked  this  question: 

Mr.  Secretary.  Senator  OrlflLa  bae  pro- 
pped rrieaae  of  a  oertam  number  of  prls- 
oners  in  South  Vietnam,  also  the  wounded 
and  Injured.  Is  this  proposal  under  oooald- 
eraUon  and  has  any  decision  been  made  or 
can  we  expect  one? 

Defense  Secretary  Laird's  response 
was: 

I  support  the  proposal  of  Senator  Qrlffln. 
I  believe  that  It  has  considerable  merit.  And 
certainly  I  will  do  what  1  can  to  encourage 
this  proposal. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  complete  text  of  the  tran- 
script of  the  news  conference  of  Secre- 
tary Laird  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
News  CoNiracKCt  *t  SKcaxruT  or  Odknsc 

Mklvik  R.  Laibd  ST  PnrTAGOir,  Dscncan 

16. 1970 

Secretary  Laxas.  Ladles  and  gentlemen, 
when  I  left  for  the  Defense  Planning  Com- 
mittee meeting  in  Brussels  axid  for  the  NATO 
Council  meeting  I  Indicated  that  I  would 
come  down  and  report  to  you  on  those  meet- 
ings. 

I  have  a  few  brief  comments  to  make  and 
I  win  give  you  a  two-page  statement  which 
I  used  is  briefing  the  staff  meeting  at  the 
Pentagon,  which  I  thought  might  be  of  In- 
terest to  you. 

I  believe  that  the  NATO  meeting  In  Brus- 
sels this  month  was  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  NATO  meetings  In  many  years. 
I  have  had  an  opportucUty  to  be  Involved 
with  the  Alliance  as  a  liamber  of  Congreas 
and  now.  for  the  past  two  years,  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

I  particularly  want  to  express  my  appre- 
clstion  to  Minister  den  Toom  and  ICnlster 
Schmidt  for  the  work  thst  they  did  In  estab- 
lishing the  new  NATO  Improvement  Pro- 
-am: also,  the  work  that  was  done  by  the 
Secretary  Oeneral  wbo  came  up  and  en- 
couraged the  NATO  Allies  to  make  a  new 
movement  towards  greater  sharing  of  the 
military  and  floanclal  burdens  of  the  Al- 
liance  during   the   next   flve-year   program. 

I  think  thst  the  actions  that  were  taken 
express  a  new  spirit  as  far  as  NATO  Is  con- 
cerned. This  Is  recognired  in  the  heightened 
Interest  of  the  European  allies,  in  the  raaUttefi 
which  we  face  here  in  the  tTnlted  States.  The 
renlltles  of  the  IBTO's  which  preas  upon  us  are 
the  manpower  reality,  the  fiscal  reality,  the 
strategic  reality  and  political  reality. 


Tb*  daditoo  which  they  made  to  go  for- 
ward with  this  first  step  towards  Increased 
sharUig  of  the  burden  as  far  as  the  Suro- 
peans  are  concerned,  I  think,  was  indeed  most 
heartening.  This  Is  the  first  action  in  this 
direction  to  Improve  forces  and  to  more  ade- 
quately share  the  burden  of  the  Allianoe  in 
the  last  10  ot  la  years. 

I  tMT*fc  that  this  movement  In  this  direc- 
tion Is  algnlflcant.  It  should  be  recognized  as 
such  and  I  know  the  Secretary  of  State 
sharee  with  me.  as  well  as  the  entire  Admin- 
istration, the  importance  of  the  movement 
which  was  initiated  by  the  Europeans  them- 
selvM.  We  have  for  a  long  time  stressed  In  this 
Administration  the  Importance  of  consulta- 
tion and  discussions.  And  I  think  that  this 
type  of  consultation  and  discussion  process 
which  has  been  carried  on  during  the  last 
two  years  haa  been  helpful  to  the  Alliance 
and  does  make  It  pyoeelble  for  us  to  maintain 
not  only  the  strategic  nuclear  deterrent, 
which  Is  so  Important  as  far  as  the  Alliance 
Is  concerned,  the  tactical  nuclear  deterrent, 
which  Is  important,  but  places  an  Increased 
stress  on  the  importance  during  the  1970'«  of 
the  oooventlonal  deterrent  as  far  as  the  Alli- 
ance is  concerned. 

I  also  wanted  to  announce  today  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  StafT  and  I 
wUl  be  going  to  Soutbee^t  Asia  early  m 
January.  We  will  leave  here  on  the  5th  of 
January  for  meetings  in  Parts  with  our  nego> 
tutors.  Ambassadors  Bruce  and  Hablb.  and 
Lieutenant  General  Ewell.  From  Paris,  we  will 
go  to  Thailand  and  then  mto  South  Vietnam. 

The  purpose  of  this  visit  Is  to  assess  the 
progress  of  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program;  to 
asseea  the  military  altuallon  in  Southeast 
Asia;  to  sssees  the  military  asalstAnce  pro- 
grams: and  also  to  confer  with  Oeneral 
Abrams  on  what  lies  ahead  as  far  as  fvirther 
troop  reductions  and  an  on-the-ground  as- 
sessmttDt  oC  the  military  situation  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  third  annouDcesDent  that  I  would  like 
to  make  is  that  Wednesday,  tcanorrow  (NoT«t 
Changed  to  Thursday,  Dec.  17)  at  11  o'clock. 
Roger  Kelley,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower,  will  be  here  to  brief  you  on  a 
new  memorandum  vrhich  t  have  signed, 
which  places  Into  effect  a  new  equal  oppor- 
tunltlM  program  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

This  equal  opportunity  program  has  several 
new  aspects  to  it.  and  if  you  can  take  the 
time  to  spend  35  to  45  minutes  with  Roger 
Kelley  totnorrow  here  In  this  room,  he  will 
^ve  a  detailed  briefing  on  the  new  equal 
opportxinltles  program  which  will  govern  the 
civilian  and  military  manpower  problems  as 
far  as  the  Department  of  Defense  and  also 
contract  personnel  problems. 

Fourth,  during  the  past  year,  we  have 
been  going  forward  on  our  review  of  the 
method  In  which  to  dispose  of  our  biological 
weapons.  A?  you  know,  one  of  the  first  re- 
quesu  that  I  made  of  the  National  Security 
Council  and  the  new  Admlzvlstratlon  was  to 
review  completely  our  biological  research  pro- 
grams and  our  chemical  warfare  progranis. 
As  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  I  had  felt  for 
a  long  time  that  such  a  review  was  needed 
and  necessary,  and  such  a  review  had  not 
been  made  at  the  highest  levels  of  our  Oov- 
ernment  since  the  late   1050b 

A  new  program  has  been  established,  and 
we  have  been  going  forward  vrlth  the  Initia- 
tives that  are  necessary  to  place  this  new 
profir-im  Into  operation.  We  will  be  an- 
nouncing the  plans  by  which  the  destruction 
of  btologlcal  agento  and  toxin  weapons 
which  have  been  produced  prior  to  the  time 
that  1  l>ecam«  Secretary  of  Defense.  This 
destruction  program  will  go  forward  and 
has  now  been  coordinated  In  the  various 
agencies  of  the  Oovemment.  and  we  will  have 
a  briefing  on  the  destruction  program  within 
the  next  week.  I  don't  Intend  to  get  into  the 
details  of  the  program  as  It  has  been  final- 
ized as  far  as  the  destruction  of  the  biologi- 


cal and  toxla  weapons,  but  that  program  will 
go  forward  and  has  been  (uUy  coordinated 
and  It  18  ready  to  move  now.  As  you  know, 
we  will  only  retain  a  minimum  defensive  re- 
search program  in  tiio  biological  area. 

The  filth  item,  before  we  get  mto  ques- 
tions, that  I  would  Uke  to  comment  on  Is 
to  express  my  gratification  over  the  aotion 
which  was  taken  by  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conuolttee  and  the  Senate  Approprlatlona 
Committee  approving  the  military  assistance 
and  aid  requests  which  were  placed  before 
this  recess  session  of  the  Congrees.  We  antt- 
cipate  with  the  acuon  which  we  hope  will 
be  taken  in  the  Senate  today  that  we  will 
have  had  complete  success  on  this  request 
wiilch  the  Secretary  of  State  and  I  have 
presented  to  these  Committees.  And  we  are 
delighted  at  the  overwhelming  support  which 
our  testimony  received  and  the  enthusiastic 
response  by  the  CongreBs;  yesterday's  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  appropriation  measure  waa 
Indeed  a  rather  historic  fint  as  far  as  mili- 
tary assistance  or  aid  programs.  We  do  want 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  the  response 
which  this  request  of  the  President  received 
In  the  Senate  and  In  the  Hotise  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Gentlemen.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  while  you  are  on 
this  trip  around  the  world,  will  there  be  a 
sort  of  standstill  on  troop  withdrawals  pend- 
ing your  assessment? 

Secretary  Lsiao.  We  have  gone  forward  wit2i 
the  fifth  increment  of  the  troop  reduction. 
As  I  told  you  here  In  this  room  when  the 
fifth  Increment  was  announced,  that  we 
would  meet  or  beat  the  344.000.  we  have  done 
that.  We  have  beaten  the  target  as  we  have 
done  on  every  announcement  that  we  have 
made  on  reductions.  Today  we  have  with- 
drawn over  200.000  men  from  Vietnam  and 
this  has  been  because  of  the  progress  of 
our  Vletnamlzatlon   program. 

The  sixth  increment  will  move  forward.  A 
planning  conference  will  be  held  on  the 
fourth  of  January  In  Havrall  and  the  plans 
for  the  reduction  to  284.000  hy  May  1  will  be 
formulated:  the  transportation,  the  support 
plans  for  that  sixth  Increment  wlD  be  final- 
ised at  the  troop  withdrawal  oonfersaea  on 
January  4. 

We  will  be.  of  course,  below  the  94OJM0 
prior  to  the  time  the  planning  conference 
takes  place.  Otir  troop  celling  today,  as  of  De- 
cember 31,  Is  344,000.  But  we  will  be  below 
340.000  at  the  time  that  that  planning  con- 
ference takes  place.  Their  responsibility  will 
be  to  finalize  the  plans  to  get  down  to  the 
May  1  troop  celling 

I  can  assure  you  that  we  will  meet  or  beat 
*he  troop  celling  of  May  I.  We  have  never 
engaged  In  monthly  figures.  And  I  dont  In- 
tend to  set  monthly  troop  oeUlngs.  ao  that's 
the  way  we  will  leave  that. 

Question.  Do  you  see  anything  developing 
militarily  In  Vietnam — either  North  Vietnam 
or  related  area*— that  threatens  this  particu- 
lar planning  for  the  troop  reductions  by 
Mav  1? 

Secretary  Ij^vkd.  There  U  nothing  dwelop- 
Ing  militarily  that  would  cause  ur  not  to 
meet  or  beat  the  May  1  troop  announcement. 
Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  could  you  give  us 
an  estimate  of  the  military  situation,  the 
order  of  battle  In  South  Vietnam  and  what 
the  rate  of  Infiltration  have  been  over  the 
last  six  months,  currently? 

Secretary  Lsied.  The  rates  of  infiltration 
for  this  year  will  be  somewhat  below  the  rates 
of  Infiltration  for  last  year.  The  rat*  of  Infil- 
tration In  November  this  year  was  higher 
than  the  rate  of  infiltration  for  Novomher 
of  last  year.  The  rate  of  infiltration  this 
month  is  running  Slightly  below  December 
of  a  year  ago.  I  do  not  get  into  specific  figures 
in  this  area,  but  that  is  the  general  level  as 
far  as  infiltration  is  concerned. 
Major  actlvltlee  vrhich  are  being  oarrlad  on 
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by  the  North  Vietnamese  as  far  as  military 
actions  are  confined  to  a  large  extent  to  Laos 
and  Cambodia  at  the  present  time. 

Question.  Could  you  say  socnethlng  about 
Bon  Tay,  with  regard  to  the  CIA?  Mr.  Helms 
has  said  one  thing;  you  have  said  another 
thing. 

Secretary  Lazko.  I  don't  believe  that  your 
question  is  based  on  any  fact.  If  you  will  ask 
me  a  question  about  my  association  with  the 
CIA.  I  would  be  glad  to  answer  it.  But  as  far 
as  your  quoting  Mr.  Helms.  I  don't  believe 
there  is  any  quote  that  could  be  attributed 
to  him. 

Question.  Without  usmg  a  quote  from  him, 
oould  you  give  us  a  quick  look  at  the  time- 
table as  to  when  you  first  consulted  them, 
what  their  response  was  at  that  time  and 
then  again  Just  before  the  raid,  was  there 
consultation,  was  there  approval  and  so  on 
Just  tKfore  the  raid? 

Secretary  Laiko.  First,  in  regard  to  the  last 
part  of  your  question,  the  respooslblllty  for 
the  approval  and  recommendations  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  my  respon- 
sibility. I  made  the  recommendation  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  also  rec- 
ommended the  planning  timetable  as  far  as 
the  Son  Tay  search  and  rescue  mission  is 
conoemed.  I  think  It  should  be  understood 
that  in  making  this  recommendation,  I  drew 
upon  all  elements  of  our  intelligence  com- 
munity and  on  every  other  asset  that  was 
available  to  me  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

As  far  as  the  first  diBcuaslons  with  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  I  believe  that 
they  nm  bock  into  some  time  in  May.  As  far 
as  the  continuing  recognition  of  their  ca- 
pabilities, their  advice,  their  input.  It  was  a 
continuing  thing  that  ran  right  through 
until  the  day  that  the  search  and  tvscue  mis- 
sion was  carried  out. 

I  well  remember  sitting  In  my  office  with 
the  Director  of  the  Central  Intelligenoe 
Agency  as  we  waited  for  the  helicopters  to 
take  off  at  Son  Tay;  as  we  waited  for  them  to 
cross  the  border;  as  we  waited  for  our  first 
reports  as  to  whether  or  not  POWs  had  been 
rescued  at  Son  Tay.  I  can  well  remember  lis- 
tening to  the  dock  tick  as  we  waited  for 
those  messages. 

I  do  not  pass  the  responsibility  for  the 
decision  m  Improving  the  planning  or  in  rec- 
ommending to  the  President  the  execution 
to  anyone.  It  Is  my  responsibility  under  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1958  to  make  such 
recommendations  to  the  Oom  mander-ta- 
Chlef.  I  can  assure  you  that  there  was  con- 
tinuing consultation  and  the  assets  of  all 
agencies  of  our  Oovemment  wwe  drawn  up- 
on all  along  the  way  as  far  as  the  search  and 
rescue  mission  Is  concerned  at  Son  Tay. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary.  Senator  Grlflln  has 
proposed  release  of  a  certain  number  of  pris- 
oners In  South  Vietnam,  also  the  wounded 
and  injured.  Is  this  proposal  under  consider- 
ation and  has  any  decision  been  made  or  can 
we  expect  one? 

Secretary  Laikd.  1  support  the  proposal  of 
Senator  Qrlffln.  I  believe  that  It  has  consid- 
erable merit.  And  I  certainly  will  do  what  I 
can  to  encourage  his  proposal. 

Question.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  go  back  to 
NATO  a  minute,  you  were  enthusiastic  about 
what  the  Allies  are  proposing  to  do.  How 
much  of  the  11.6  bUUon  annual  balance  of 
paymenu  loas  that  NATO  Is  costing  us  will 
this  make  up  In  your  estimate? 

Secretary  I*Ann.  As  far  as  the  total  cost 
of  the  United  States  forces  and  United 
Statee  troops,  as  well  as  ground  troops,  air 
and  naval  forces,  our  coat  will  Increase,  not 
decrease,  as  far  as  NATO  is  concerned.  This 
Is  true  because  of  the  Increase  In  personnel 
costs  that  have  come  about  because  of  pay 
Increases  and  because  of  the  increased  costa 
as  far  as  procurement  of  the  supplies  that 
are  needed  and  necessary  to  maintain  our 
forces  in  Europe. 

Ttila  does  not  have  the  same  related  effect. 
bownw,  on  the  balance  ot  payments,  but 


the  balance  of  payments  problem  will  tv- 
main  about  the  same.  These  increaaes  will 
be  reflected  not  In  the  balance  of  payments, 
but  they  will  be  reflected  as  far  as  our  budg- 
et Is  concerned  because  of  Increased  costs. 

We  will  maintain,  however,  our  military 
capabilities  in  NATO  and  we  expect  to  sub- 
mit ttiat  kind  of  a  budget  to  the  Congress 
tills  January.  I  think  the  budget  submission 
is  the  first  week  In  February. 

Question.  Are  you  convinced  that  Vlet- 
namlzatlon is  going  to  work  out  leaving 
large  numbers  of  American  troops  in  Viet- 
nam indefinitely? 

Secretary  Lazkd.  Tes,  I  am. 

Question.  To  get  back  to  Son  Tay,  you 
said  you  were  in  consultation  with  the  CIA 
throughout  this  thing.  Did  at  any  time  the 
CIA  advise  you  that  there  was  a  poselblllty 
that  prisoners  might   not   be  there? 

Secretary  Lairo.  The  situation  was  always 
such  that  we  could  not  Judge  whether 
prisoners  were  in  the  cells  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  This  was  a  matter  that  wbe 
always  a  risk.  It  was  a  risk  associated  with 
the  entire  mission,  but  in  answer  to  the 
direct  question  which  you  pose,  the  answer 
would  of  course  be  "no." 

Question.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  and 
there  has  been  some  speculation  by  the 
columnists  regarding  a  return  to  the  Cold 
War.  particularly  related  to  Europe  and  to 
the  Middle  Cast.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
the  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
Middle  East  have  hardened  our  own  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union?  And  whether  the 
Middle  East  activities  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  caused  any  concern  among  our  NATO 
Allies  regarding  Soviet  intentions? 

Secretary  I-aird.  The  answer  is  they  have 
caused  some  concern.  There  have  been  cer- 
tain actions  taken  by  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
only  as  far  as  the  Middle  East  is  concerned. 
but  as  far  as  Berlin,  as  far  as  the  Mediter- 
ranean, as  far  as  the  Caribbean,  tliat  I  do 
believe  are  somewhat  related  to  the  negotia- 
tions which  are  currently  going  on  in  all 
of  these  BJ«as. 

Question.  The  President  in  his  last  news 
conferenoe  issued  some  vrarnlngs  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  about  what  the  United 
States  would  do  if  they  attacked  our  troops 
withdrawing  from  Vietnam.  Can  you  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  military  steps  that  are 
being  taken  to  back  up  those  words? 

Secretary  Laixd.  It's  always  l>een  evident, 
I  think,  that  the  understandings  as  we  en- 
visioned those  understandings  were  violated 
by  the  North  Vietnamiese.  certain  actions 
would  be  taken  by  us. 

I  would  Uke  to  Just  repeat,  and  if  I  could 
read  this — I  have  made  a  number  of  state- 
ments on  this  subject  which  I  think  have 
pointed  up  my  hopes  for  eucceseful  negotia- 
tions in  Paris  and  for  adherence  with  the 
understandings  that  were  reached  when  the 
bombing  was  stopped.  But  since  you  asked. 
let  me  give  you  this  added  thought.  It  would 
he  my  view  ttiat  "if  the  good  faith  which  was 
attached  to  Hanoi's  effort  to  get  substantive 
talks,  disintegrates  or  disappears,  and  If  it 
Is  ascertained  that  they  ore  not  proceeding 
in  good  faith  in  their  negotiations  and  that 
efforts  are  being  made  to  violate  the  good 
faith  understandings  with  movements  of  one 
kind  or  another,  then  that  decision  oould  be 
made." 

And  that  decision  that  oould  be  made 
refers  to  the  question  being  asked,  could 
bombing  be  resumed  to  the  North? 

This  statunent  was  made  on  October  31. 
1068.  under  a  practice  that  was  carried  on 
here  In  the  Department  ot  Defense  under 
the  previous  Administration,  wliich  quotes 
Defense  Department  offlcials.  These  are  the 
same  Defense  Department  officials  that  are 
standing  right  here  now.  except  I  dont  go 
for  the  backgrounders.  I  think  you  under- 
stand that  I  have  not  carried  on  that  prac- 
Uce. 

Z  wUl  band  you  a  oopr  of  this  statement  aa 


you  leave,  so  that  you  can  see  that  since 
October  31.  iMS.  there  has  been  no  misun- 
derstanding In  this  building  and  there  should 
be  no  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  any 
reporter  that  listened  to  that  tiackgrounder 
on  October  31  of  1968.  And  I  wish  that  you 
would  read  that  statement  carefully,  gentle. 
men.  In  response  to  the  question  on  bomb- 
ing of  the  North. 

Question.  Has  your  oOlce  issued  any  kind 
of  restzictlons  as  to  what  personnel  that  look 
part  In  the  Son  Tay  mission  can  talk  to  the 
press  about  the  mUeion? 

Secretary  Laxxd.  I  think  that  any  of  you 
that  were  with  me  when  we  went  to  Port 
Bragg  hod  a  very  free  afternoon  in  the  dis- 
cu^lon  regarding  the  Son  Tay  search  and 
rescue  mission.  If  there  vrtis  any  inhibition 
on  the  part  of  any  of  the  people  that  took 
part  in  the  raid.  X  would  like  to  know  about 
It. 

I  do  not  t}elleve  that  continued  dlsctission. 
however — I  am  glad  to  answer  your  ques- 
tions, but  I  am  willing  to  go  forward  with 
this  kind  of  an  operation  in  the  future.  If 
time  and  circumstances  and  the  opportunity 
presents  itself  That's  all  I  care  to  say  about 
It.  I  do  not  l>elleve  any  further  discussions  on 
how  we  prepare  for  Euch  an  operation  in  the 
future  would  ser%-e  a  useful  purpoae. 

Question.  In  discussing  NATO,  you've  only 
used  the  military  capabllltlea  or  force  capa- 
bilities? 

Secretary  Laixo.  I  have  always  felt  that 
ttiat's  the  Important  thing  by  which  you 
Judge  a  deterrent,  the  capabilities  of  the  de- 
terrent. I  have  in  my  statements  to  the  Con- 
gress always  followed  that  line.  We  are  in- 
creasing our  capabilities  as  far  as  NATO  la 
concerned,  from  1867  to  1068.  even  In  1908: 
we  are  moving  the  people  In  and  out  of  the 
NATO  force  structure  In  a  rather  rapid 
fashion.  As  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  was  crit- 
ical of  the  comlsat  effectiveness  of  our  forces 
in  Europe  and  felt  that  their  capahllltlee 
were  not  as  they  should  be.  X  can  report  to 
you  today  that  our  military  capabilities  in 
Europe  are  Improving. 

Question.  What  I  was  going  to  ask,  «lr, 
was  in  connection  with  the  latest  burden- 
sharing  arrangement,  can  we  safely  aasimw 
that  by  maintaining  or  increasing  military 
capahllltlee,  as  yon  put  It.  this  will  require 
that  the  same  nimiber.  substantially  the 
same  number  of  troops  within,  say  two  or 
three  thousand.  American  troops  vrill  be  kept 
in  Europe? 

Secretary  Laxao.  I  think  It's  Important  not 
to  get  tied  to  a  given  figure.  We  have  a  troop 
celling  In  Europe:  the  nimiber  of  billets, 
spaces,  are  In  the  neighborhood  of  31S,000 
to  320.000.  In  that  genera]  area,  the  mili- 
tary spaces  OS  far  os  NATO  forces. 

We  do  not  operate  at  the  troop  celling. 
Every  blUet  or  every  space  Is  not  filled.  Prom 
time  to  time,  there  are  lower  figures.  The 
approximate  figure  averages  out  at  very  close 
to  300.000.  I  don't  want  to  get  Into  this 
bu8ine.<is  of  actual  count  of  spaces  filled  and 
authorized  spaces,  because  you're  always  go- 
ing to  have  a  variance  there.  Some  people 
that  dont  cover  this  building  and  arent 
familiar  with  the  difference  between  spacee 
assigned  and  troop  ceilings  and  actual  counts 
Bometlmee  get  the  two  confused.  And  I  dont 
think  we  want  to  lead  to  that  kind  of  a 
problem. 

Question.  On  that  point,  what  Is  the  mis- 
sion of  the  American  troops  In  NATO?  Is  It 
to  hold  the  line  for  a  temporary  period?  Is 
It  to  win  the  war  over  there  and  ore  you  Ir- 
revocably committed  for  several  year*  an 
keeping  the  level  around  900.000  In  the  face 
of  the  Mansfield  proposals  and  others? 

Secretary  Laixd.  The  altnatlon  Is  such  that 
we  are  ToUovrlng  a  strategy  of  developing  and 
m^ntalnlng  a  conventlonat  deterrent,  as  far 
as  NATO  Is  concerned.  It  is  Important,  I  be- 
lieve, that  as  we  move  to  the  direction  of 
sufllelent  or  parity  In  the  tactical  nxielear 
field  and  in  tlw  strateglo  nuclear  flMd  ttist 
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the  lmport*nce  of  the  convenUonAl  det«r- 
r*nt  lncr«aaes  We  will  m&irit«ln  this  conven- 
tional deterrent  and  Improve  It  The  only 
thing  That  could  change  cur  poaUlon  la.  of 
course,  the  uiiw.lUngnesa  of  our  Allies  to  im- 
prove and  maintain  their  force*  or  a  move- 
ment toM-ards  an  agreement  on  mutual  and 
balajvced  force  reduciiona, 

Question  May  I  ask  one  more  queeilon 
about  rhe  bombing?  Aa  you  Hnow.  the  Pres- 
Ideiu  said  tiie  other  mght  that  if  the  North 
Vietnamese  develop  a  capacity  and  proceed 
to  use  that  capacity  to  increaae  the  letel  of 
flgbnng.  then  he  would  alter  the  bombing 
Are  they  developing  a  capacity  or  have  they 
made  any  attempt  to  use  such  a  capacity  to 
Increase  the  level  of  flghtlng? 

Secretary  Lairo.  They  have  not  increased 
the  level  cf  flghtmg,  lu  far  aa  Vietnam  la 
concerned  There  la  some  misunderstanding 
on  the  part  of  some  people  I  »tn.^w  in  the 
Congress  from  the  queatlona  that  were  aaked 
the  other  day  I  had  a  feelln?  that  people 
thinfc  the  war  m  Southeaat  A^ia  and  in  Viet- 
nam haa  been  escalated  Just  the  opposite  Is 
'.rue  We've  wu^drawn  200.000  men  from  the 
area.  Amer.can  men  We  have  cut  the  number 
of  sorties  this  year  as  compared  with  last 
year-  If  you  take  November  of  1970  and  com- 
pare 11  with  November  of  1969,  our  aorUe 
r»te  Vs  substantially  reduced,  very  substan- 
tially reduced 

So.  the  level  of  effort  and  the  mUitary  ac- 
tivity aa  far  as  Southeaat  A3Ja  Is  concerned 
is  at  a  lower  level  this  year  than  It  waa  last 
year.  We  arc  truly  decscalatlng  the  war  and 
diaengaglng  as  far  aa  Americana  are  con- 
cerned, 

Question  Regarding  your  appearances  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  you 
have  been  advised  according  to  news  report* 
to  smile  more  and  not  to  smile  at  all.  Have 
you  determined  which  is  proper? 

Secretary  Latio  I  saw  that  news  report.  I 
think  that  that  news  report  referred  to  earJier 
testimony  when  I  was  testifying  on  the 
strategic  weapon  balance  between  the  soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States, 

I  will  try  to  carry  on  the  be.st  I  can  and 
amlle  when  I  should  and  not  smile  when  I 
shouldn't,  but  I  have  to  make  tha^  judgment 
I  dont  think  anybody  elae  can  maJce  tt  for 
me.  (laughter) 

Question.  If  the  Vletnamlaatlon  program 
continuaa  toward  successful  conclusion  and 
In  the  absence  of  a  political  aettlement  in 
Parts,  what  kind  of  optiona  do  you  aee  left 
for  getting  the  releaae  of  the  prisoners  m 
North  Vietnam? 

Secretary  LaiKD.  This  will  have  a  very  Im- 
portant effect  upon  our  VletnamJzatlon  pro- 
gram, becauae  we  are  going  to  maintain  a 
United  StaMs  prsaenoe  until  a  aatt.sfact-^ry 
solution  can  be  worked  out  for  the  prlaonere 
of  war. 

I  am  hopeful  th&t  negotiations  viU  be  the 
route  that  we  can  follow  and  that  we  will  be 
suooeasfxil  with  negotlatlon£  because  this  1:^ 
the  way  to  have  a  complete  and  total  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  coupled  with  a 
&at6iractory  solution  to  the  prisoner  of  war 
problem. 

We  will  continue  to  make  a  maximum  ef- 
fort in  thla  are*.  I  spent  thla  morning  with 
Amhft«A*rtr>r  Hablb  before  I  came  here  to 
this  preae  conference.  I  will  be  meeting  with 
Ambassador  Bruce,  and  Ambaaeador  Babib 
£uid  Oeneral  Swell  In  Paris  on  the  fifth  of 
January.  Thla.  I  think,  shows  the  Importance 
that  we  In  the  Department  of  Defense  attach 
to  the  ne^otlatlooa. 

Question.  At  the  time  of  the  bombing 
strtkea  In  tlie  North,  we  were  told  that  no 
ordnance  waa  used  north  of  the  IdCh  parallel 
And  as  the  Son  Tay  story  developed.  It  turni 
out  that  this  doea  not  aaesn  to  b«  the  case 
Secretary  Laiko.  I  don't  know  wtoo  told  you 
that,  t  know  that  I  wa«  quoted  aa  saying 
that  on  tba  dlTentonary  flight  there  was  no 
bombing  mission  involved,  t  stood  bere  when 
Oeneral    Manor   aald    that    the    amount    of 


rdnance  was  a  minimum  Rmo\int  of  ord- 
a.i!:ce  in  conneciton  with  the  Son  Tay  raid 
Sj  Tha:  The  record  can  be  \ery  clear  In 
tills  area,  the  Navy  diversionary  flight  which 
ARS  not  a  bombing  mi^elon.  the  m!s5'.'>n  of 
Lh*-  Navy  dlverFlonary  flight  altmK  the  Cv>.i5- 
->r  North  Vietnam  was  not  a  bc'mblng  niif- 
3lon  It  was  not  a  mission  in  connecQon  with 
the  dropping  of  ordnance  It  *t»s  aligned 
the  -^-'le  rc;--ponslbUlty  to  drop  flares  a^  h 
diversionary  e.Tori.  These  pilot?  hive  -h' 
authorlry  "f  self-defense  when  radar'*  \^'«. 
in  iin  these  dl"er5ionary  Blghta  of  Naval  air- 
craft Iti  con  nee  un  with  the  Son  Tay  senrch 
ar.i  rescue  mission;  These  p!!>t5  when  the' 
were  locked  on  by  ground  radar  and  vhcn 
S.iVM  nU36lle=  were  being  flred  anfl  ir  prep- 
aration for  such  flrtngs  did  expend  three 
SHRIKE  missiles 

This  was  not  a  bombing  missinn,  bm  :he:-*- 
plI.T.s  have  in  the  authority  ahlrh  I  bfl'  •■ 
Approved,  the  rl?ht  of  self-defense  and  'h'V 
did  fire  three  SHRIKE  missiles  aTter  b^lnc 
1  <ked  on  by  North  Vietnamese  S.\M  rari:*' 
Just  so  there  can  be  no  misunderstand'nc 
I  told  the  Senate  Armed  Ser\".ces  C'^'mmltre'' 
m  -he  nrst  briefing  that  there  were  12  to  H 
SHRIKE  mtssl'.es  ftred  I  have  smcp  r-v- 
recied  that  record  and  thp  total  number  of 
SHRIKES  ftred.  even  by  the  planes  thar  wer»^ 
actually  in  the  operation  and  not  part  nf 
the  dlverslonari"  3  Pt'-i-^  8,  a  'otal  of  n 
SHRIKE  missiles 

Question  Tou  ha^e  quoted  here  rhe  Oc'-'- 
ber  31.  1968.  backgrounder  here  a*  the  Pen- 
tagon In  connection  with  the  hall  m  ^hf 
hombing  In  which  It  was  stated  If  I  h^ard 
T.fu  correctly,  thst  the  question  of  ?ood  fafh 
at  Paris  was  the  crucial  factor  and  that  th'* 
other  side  did  not  exhibit  eood  faith. 

Secretary  LAnio  If  substantive  talk-s  dirt 
not  reFUJt  I  will  give  you  a  copy  of  It,  Ji!=ir 
TO  refresh  your  memory  I  am  sure  you 
were  here 

Question,  My  question  really  Ls  this  P', 
quo:ln«  thaf  are  you  suggesting  that  thl:- 
!s  now  the  pollcv  of  this  AdmlnL-vtratlon,  *hii- 
ir  good  faith  doea  not  ai^)ear  in  the  Parts 

neKO*latl'>n.s 

Secretary  Lamo  No.  mr  point  Is  that  rail- 
ing this  to  your  attention,  and  I  know  that 
most  of  you  in  this  room  dont  need  to  have 
It  called  to  your  attention,  la  that  there  has 
been  no  basic  change  In  pcUcv 

Question.  If  you  sav.  Mr  Secretary.  thR" 
there  will  be  a  US  mlHtary  presence  In  &iuth 
Vle'nam  until  there  li  a  satlsfactorv  resolu- 
tion of  the  prisoner  Issue  and  that  must  be 
by  negotiation,  «re  you  saying  that  there  will 
be  no  to'al  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
except  by  a  negotiated  se'tlemenl  with  N'-rrJ' 
Vi'^tnam' 

Secretary  Ijued.  No.  I  am  not  saying  that 
at  all  I  am  saying  that  until  the  pr!sorier^ 
are  released,  there  wlU  b*  no  total  and  ci^m- 
plete  withdrawal  of  American  presence  in 
Vietnam  that  the  way  to  have  total  and 
complete  withdrawal  of  Americans  In  Viet- 
nam, the  fastest,  most  rapid  way  is,  of  course 
the  negotiation  route  In  October,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  laid  this  befor*- 
the  negotiators  In  Paris  as  one  of  the  five 
btwlc  points  for  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 

Question.  Then  the  only  absolute  poln* 
that  must  be  negotiated  is  prisoners. 

Secretarv  Ijwbd  Th*re  can  be  a  release, 
and  I  would  hope  that  tL^  North  Vietnamese 
would  release  their  prisoners  and  I  can  a.s- 
svire  you  that  we  stand  ready  to  encourage 
the  South  Vietnamese  to  release  alt  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  prisoners. 

This  was  the  proposal  that  was  placed  be- 
fore the  Paris  ne^tiatora  Just  last  week  Ii 
did  not  receive  a  favorable  response.  But  I 
can  aasure  you  that  we  have  not  stopped 
In  this  are*  and  we  will  continue  to  push 
forward. 

Question.  Back  to  NATO  for  a  second 
with  The  reduction  of  general  purpoee  forces 
m  the  United  States  proifresslng.  do  ynu 
think  that  the  present  level  of  United  States 


forces  m  Europe  can  be  maintained  beyond 
I973-iy73  or  must  there  be  a  certain  ratio 
t}e'we'?n  ^he  number  of  rilvLslons  stationed 
on  ihe  United  States  mainland  and  abroad? 
Secretary  Lxiao.  Aa  far  as  stationing  forcea 
in  mamiand  United  States  and  pre-posuion- 
ing  equipment  in  Europe,  this  Is  not  the  beat 
t\-pe  of  military  Inveatment,  as  far  aa  the 
Department  of  Defeni*e  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
It  18  mwre  expensive  tor  us  to  follow  that 
procedure  than  the  procedure  that  we  will 
recommend  m  the  1973  budget 

Question  Mr  Secretary,  do  you  feel  that 
Hanoi  cot  the  bet'cr  part  nf  the  bargain  in 
the  1988  bombing  halt  understanding? 

Secretarv  Lairo  I  have  no'  gotten  Into  a 
discussion' of  whether  the  decision  In  lM5 
waF  'he  proper  decision  to  put  Americans  on 
the  ground  In  Vietnam.  I  have  not  looked 
back'Aftrds  as  to  whether  the  understandings 
of  1968  were  to  the  beat  interest  of  the 
United  State*  or  not  I  do  not  believe  U  does 
lis  anv  good  In  this  year.  1070  to  look  back- 
wards'to  the  decision  of  '68  or  the  decUlon  of 
1965. 

I  ha?e  tried  to  carry  on  the  operation."  of 
this  Department  and  have  been  a  voice  in 
the  Administration  which  has  trted  to  re- 
move Americans  from  Vietnam  and  do  what 
we  can  to  live  bv  the  understanding  aa  we 
understand  U  that  was  arrived  at  In  1968 
as  far  as  the  bombing  halt  Is  concerned.  We 
have  made  It  evident  to  the  other  side  the 
notions  that  we  will  take  from  time  to  time. 
If  It  Is  thought  that  those  understandings 
have  been  violated. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
iike  to  compliment  my  coUea^e  for  what 
he  has  done  in  this  regard.  I  have  read 
the  proposal.  I  thir\k  it  Is  a  very  good 
proposal. 

I  talked  earlier  today  about  the  new 
thrust  that  the  administration  has  given 
to  the  whole  POW  question.  I  think  this 
IS  part  of  it  I  do  not  want  to  denegrate 
it  because  I  think  it  Is  sincere.  I  think  It 
has  merit.  But  I  would  like  to  draw  a 
comparison.  I  think  it  Is  a  ver>'  sobering 
c:mnarison. 

We  can  emote.  We  can  feel  sorry  over 
our  prisoners,  We  should  feel  more  sorry 
nvpr  our  maimed  and  our  dead  And  we 
should  properly  have  some  emotion.  But 
I  think  that  tn  wisdom  we  should  realize 
that  the  enemy  has  prisoners  of  ours  and 
that  we  have  prisoners  of  theirs.  We 
hould  realize  that  had  a  similar  request 
been  made  In  the  Second  World  War.  at 
a  time  when  the  Japanese  were  also 
brutali7Jns  Americans,  and  had  we  re- 
quested the  release  of  American  pris- 
oners, that  request  would  not  have  been 
acceptable  at  that  time.  It  is  acceptable 
today  because  of  the  nature  of  the  war 
we  are  fichtinR. 

From  the  enemy's  point  of  view.  It  Is 
not  acceptable  at  all.  If  one  Is  fighting 
a  fellow  who  1?  10  feet  tall  and  the  fellow 
is  beating  the  tar  out  of  him.  the  only 
wav  he  has  to  inflict  some  patn  on  him 
is  to  grab  hold  of  the  feilow's  ankle  and 
biti^'  that  ankle. 

Thp  fellow  then  says.  "Please  stop 
bitmg  my  ankle  because  It  hurts." 

The  feJlow  whacks  him  across  the  face 
a  couple  of  more  times  and  then  looks 
down  at  him  and  says,  "Please  stop  biting 
my  ankle  "  That  is  exactly  what  our  plea 
to  North  Vietnam  Is. 

We  say.  "It  hurts  to  have  our  men  as 
prisoners  there.  Will  you  please  release 
them  because  it  is  the  humane  thing  to 
do."  And  It  Is.  They  could  then  come  back 
and  say.  "How  humane  are  you  when 
your  napalm  our  children?  How  humane 
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were  you  at  My  Lai?  How  humane  were 
you  when  you  dropped  bombs  aU  over  our 
country?" 

Wp  beat  him  In  the  face  and  head  and 
pulverize  hia  bead.  He  then  bites  our 
ankle.  We  say.  "Please  don't  do  that.  It 
hurts." 

We  take  (he  focus  of  this  NaUon.  and 
focus  attention  on  the  ankle  and  not  on 
the  fact  that  we  are  pulverizing  their 
total  subsistence  as  human  beings. 

I  cry  out  and  emote  This  is  ver>'  fine 
We  say  that  we  will  release  10,000  of  the 
prisoners  we  hold  if  we  get  back  our 
prisoners 

I  support  the  Senator  on  the  proposal 
Maybe  it  will  be  of  assistance.  However, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  will  Ije. 

1  think  that  North  Vietnam  is  at  war 
witii  us.  They  recognize  that  we  may 
choose  to  have  a  gentleman's  war  and 
say.  "At  5  o'clock  of  each  day.  we  will 
exchange  our  prisoners  for  your  pris- 
oners" 

We  should  remember  that  they  have 
had  in  excess  of  700,000  deaths:  700,000 
Vietnamese  have  been  killed.  We  have 
had  40.000  Americans  killed.  We  want 
to  swap  man  for  man  God.  we  could 
swap  10  to  1  and  we  will  still  tie  ahead 
on  that  deal 

Again  we  come  back  to  the  proposi- 
tion tliat  they  are  biting  our  ankles.  We 
say.  "Look  at  our  ankle.  You  are  oiting 
it  It  hurts.' 

Mr.  KE^fNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  tor  a  privileged  matter? 

Mr  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 


ments  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  joint  resolution  'SJ.  Res.  172)  to 
autliorize  ttie  President  to  issue  annually 
a  proclamation  designating  the  first  lull 
calendar  week  in  May  of  each  year  as 
"Clean  Water.s  tor  America  Week"  which 
were,  on  page  1  line  7,  strike  out  "an- 
nually". 

On  page  I.  U:ie  8.  strike  out  "each 
year."  and  insert  "1971". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read; 
"Joint  resolution  to  autliorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  issue  a  proclamation  designating 
the  first  full  calendar  week  in  May  of 
1971  as  'Clean  Waters  for  America 
Week." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House. 

The  motion  w"as  agreed  to. 


DESIGNATION  OF  'NATIONAL  EM- 
PLOY THE  OLDER  WORKER 
WEEK" 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  74 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr 
Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  Joint  resolution  'SJ.  Res 
74)  to  provide  for  the  designation  of  the 
first  full  calendar  week  in  May  of  each 
year  as  "National  Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week"  which  were,  on  page  2, 
line  5.  strike  out  "each  year"  and  insert 
1971  ". 

Strike  out  the  preamble. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
""Joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  des- 
ignation of  the  first  full  calendsir  week 
in  May  1971,  as  'National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week'." 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 


AOTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
TO  PROCLAIM  A  "CLEAN  WATERS 
FOR  .AMERICA  WEEK" 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  172. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 


DESIGNATION    OF    THIRD    SUNDAY 
IN     JUNE     OF     EACH     YEAR     AS 

"FATHER'S  DAY  " 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
or.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  187, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Ai- 
LEN '  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  joint  resolution  <S.J  Res.  187- 
to  autliorize  the  President  to  designate 
the  third  Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as 
Father's  Day,  w"hlch  were,  on  page  1,  line 
3.  strike  out  ""each  year"'  and  Insert 
"1971". 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read: 
"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  designate  the  third  Sunday  in 
June.  1971,  as  Father's  Day'." 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House. 

The  moaon  was  agreed  to 


DESIGNATION  OF  "NATIONAL  MUL- 
TIPLE SCLEROSIS  SOCIETY  AN- 
NUAL HOPE  CHEST  APPEAL 
WEEKS" 

Mr  KENNEDY  Mr  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
.sage  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  236. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
MoNTOYA)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  joint  resolution  <SJ.  Res 
2261  to  authorize  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  from  May  9,  1971. 
Mother's  Day,  through  June  20.  1971, 
Father's  Day.  as  the  "National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  CJhest  Ap- 
peal Weeks  ".  which  was  to  strike  out  the 
preamble. 

Mr.  KENNEDY".  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICFR.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  at  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

The  motion  was  agree<l  to. 


message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Joint  Resolution  1117. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  laid  l>e- 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  announ<xlng  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  joint  resolution  iHJ.  Res. 
1117>  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Environment,  and  requesting  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate insist  upon  its  amendment  and  agree 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair 
be  authorized  to  appomt  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Macnu- 
SON,  Mr,  MusKii.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr, 
Hart,  Mr,  Jackson.  Mr,  Bible.  Mr 
BoGcs.  and  Mr,  ALL0"rr  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRA"VEL.  Mr  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized. 


ESTABUSHMENT  OP  A  JOPTT  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  ENVIRONMENT 
Mr    KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Soiate  a 


THE   OCCUPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr  JAVTTS.  Mr.  E»resldent.  last  night 
the  conference  committee  on  the  Occu- 
pational Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1970 
completed  its  work  at  a  very  late  hour.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  conference.  This  bill 
represents  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  labor  legislation  to  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress  tn  many  ye«is. 

The  result  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee's diligent  work — and  I  am  the  rank- 
ing memt)er  of  that  (Ximmlttee  and  the 
subcommittee  in  handling  the  matter — 
during  the  past  week  le  a  most  equitable 
bill,  designed  to  assure  as  far  as  possible 
health  and  safety  In  the  workplace,  yet 
at  the  same  time  to  guarantee  fair  treat- 
ment for  both  the  employees  and  the 
employers  of  this  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  aimounce  that  I  have 
received  a  letter  from  Secretary  of  I*- 
bor  Hodgson  eicpresslng  the  adinlnlstra- 
tion's  full  agreement  with  the  conf erenoe 
report,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  this  ex- 
pression of  support  will  do  much  to  In- 
sure eniutment  of  the  bill  Into  law  thla 
year.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Seo- 
retan-  Hodgson's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoui. 

There  being  no  objecUoD,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcois, 
as  follo^vs: 

n.S.  D^AsnfxifT  or  L,ABOC. 
Waahtnffton.  December  IS.  1970 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAVrrs, 
VS.  Senate. 
Wa.'h1nfft<m.  D.C. 

t>KAB  SsNA-rov  Jattts:  I  wlsh  to  (XDVcy  to 
yt>u  and  the  members  of  Congna  the  Ad- 
ratQ18tr«Uon'B  viipport  for  the  OccdpAtloOB] 
Bealth  fmd  Safety  legislation  r«pcn"ted  by 
the  Conterenoe  Ooinmtnee  Ikxt  evening. 

In  my  judgment  tl^le  blil  reflects  the  ms- 
Jor  poeltione  taken  by  ttiie  ArtmlnlrtrmtlQn 
during  the  entire  leglslatlTe  process  &nd  rep- 
resents   a   Blgnlflcant    acblerement    in    the 
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field  of  hMJth  and  safety  for  America's  work- 
ing men  and  woiiien 

Specilically  1  am  enthusiastic  about  the 
slgmflcant  steps  taken  by  the  Congress  to 
provide  for  fair  procedure*  by  meniu  of  tbe 
eatabUsbment  of  the  Occupational  Saletv 
And  Health  Review  Commlssloii  as  an  in- 
dependent adjudicatory  body  and  by  ilie 
btUs  exclusive  court  procedure  for  the  re- 
suuining  of  condittone  constituting  an  im- 
minent daj^ger  to  health  and  safety.  In  ad- 
diuon.  I  intend  to  utilize  the  expertise  made 
aviUlable  under  the  legislation  through  the 
use  of  advisory  bcardi  in  the  establishment, 
of  health  and  safety  BUtndards  The  Impor- 
tant addition  of  a  new  Asalatani  Secreuiry 
for  Health  and  3*feiy  in  this  Deparunent  is 
a  contribution  which  thu  Administration 
Intends  to  exploit  to  lis  fullest  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  outstanding  executive  to  fill 
that  post. 

The  efforts  of  both  Houses  of  Ccngrcas  and 
the  constructive  compronuse  struck  by  their 
conferees  have  resulted  in  meaningful  legis- 
lation w^hich  I  am  proud  to  support. 
sincerely. 

J.    D.    UOX>C&ON. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  importance  to 
both  bodies  which  will  be  considering  the 
conference  report. 


SPECIAL  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  'H.R.  19911'  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Mr  GRA\'EL.  Mr.  President.  I  rend- 
dres£  myself  to  one  fundamental  point 
and  that  is  the  argument  that  the  reason 
we  have  to  get  involved  in  Cambodia  is 
so  that  we  can  protect  the  Vietnamiza- 
tion  policy:  and  we  are  led  to  believe  the 
VIetnamization  policy  is  a  policy  to  total- 
ly extricate  ourselves  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

I  maintain  that  is  not  what  the  Viet- 
namization  policy  is  I  maintain  that  the 
Vletnamization  policy  is  a  policy  to  de- 
velop a  mix.  a  level  of  American  troops 
m  Vietnam  with  a  sufficient  strength 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  Government  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  that  that  concerted 
effort  will  be  sufficient  to  thwart  any 
advancement  of  communism  into  South 
Vietnam  from  North  Vietnam.  That  i? 
the  Vletnamization  policy  as  I  define  it 
and  as  It  accurately  is.  because  on  nu- 
merous occasions  when  I  pose  the  ques- 
tion to  colleagues  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  question  as  to  the  possibility  of  what 
will  happen  when  the  Lon  Nol  govem- 
ment  falls,  they  do  not  address  them- 
selves to  that  question  But  It  is  a  possi- 
bility. When  they  are  asked  what  would 
happen  in  another  Tet  offensive  that 
would  disrupt  our  troops,  similarly  the 
opposition  will  not  think  of  that  eventu- 
ality, and  yet  it  Is  a  real  and  imminent 
eventuality  and  it  is  something  that  our 
policymakers  should  be  thinking  about. 
So  no  one.  other  than  by  circuitous 
rhetoric,  has  disputed  my  definition  of 
Vletnamization  that  has  been  under- 
taken by  this  administration.  That  U  a 
fundamental  qiiestion  because  if  the 
people  of  this  country  realize  that  Vlet- 
namization is  not  the  extrication  of 
American  troops,  btrt  merely  reposition- 
ing of  troops  at  a  different  level,  their 
views  would  be  different  and  more  vola- 


tile than  they  have  been  In  the  last  few 
montiis  in  re:^pect  ot  Vietnam. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dor-.-  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  or  does  lie 
yield  the  floor'' 

Mr  GRAVEL  I  yield  the  floor 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  been  handed  the  mmoniy  views 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I  had  not  seen  them  before.  They 
are  extremely  interesting.  Some  of  them 
are  so  similar  to  views  that  I  and  other 
Memt)ers  have  expressed  today  that  I 
am  gratified  and  surprised  at  how  simi- 
lar they  are.  Mr  President,  this  is  so 
important  I  think  before  I  read  these 
\iews  we  should  have  a  quorum. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  t<t  call 
the  roll 

Mr  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Mr  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  minority 
views  conuined  in  the  report  of  HR 
19911.  dated  December  7  1970,  beginning 
at  page  1".  be  printed  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

MiNO«rrr  Virws  or  Bon.  Donaui  M.  Fkasss. 
Hon.   Jonathah  B.  Btmgbak.  Hon.  B«n- 
j&KZN  S    RoarHTHAi..  Hon.  Johm  C.  Ctn.- 
vwt.  *KO  Hon.  Edwaud  R    Botbal 
ZNAOXQUATS   CONSmSKATION 

Because  of  Its  Important,  long-range  kik- 
niOcanM  and  ImpUcatlons.  H3.  19911  Is  a 
major  bUi  The  timing  and  huidilng  of  this 
legUlfttion.  bomvar,  has  made  a  proper  ex- 
^Tpinatinn  of  tbls  authorization  of  funds 
Impossible.  In  addition,  tbe  facts  wtiloh  have 
been  advanced  are  Inadaquate  to  support 
the  executive  branch  request  at  this  time 
Until  mid-October  the  executive  branch  did 
not  know— as  we  did  not— that  there  def- 
initely would  be  a  postelection  session  Yet 
by  mid-Norember  It  w»*  arguing  th«  ab«>- 
lut«  necaaalty  of  congreaalonal  approTal  in 
the  wwolng  dayi  of  1970  for  a  supplemental 
foreign  aid  authorisation  amounting  to  more 
than  ooe-b*U  of  a  billion  dollar*. 

Aa  a  result  of  preaaurea  for  speed,  the 
Houae  Foreign  AHalra  Committee  w»«  lim- 
ited to  Ave  hearing  aeealona.  four  of  them 
with  executive  wltneaeee  from  the  Depart- 
menta  of  State  and  Defenae  Just  on*  »easlan 
waa  aat  aside  for  prlrate  wltneaeae  and  only 
three  at  them  had  the  opportunity  to  testify. 
A  request  by  some  members  of  the  oommlt- 
tee  to  inTlte  other  outside  erpert  witnesses 
to  testify  on  the  Wll  was  turned  down,  eren 
though  additional  testimony  might  hav* 
taken  only  a  day  or  two  longer. 

Why  this  sudden  urgencyT  Although  the 
question  was  asked  many  times  of  adminis- 
tration wltneeaae.  It  was  nerer  audPered  sat- 
Utfactorily  As  tbe  ohalmkan  of  tha  cosmnlt- 
t«a  himself  remarked  during  tha  hearings — 
a  good  case  was  not  made  for  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  thU  leglalactTe  package. 

Ifueh  of  the  discussion  about  the  need 
for  hasta  cent«r«d  around  the  aiauufctre 
branch  oontentlon  that  unless  congreaslonal 
action  la  takan  now  money  for  ammtuUtloo 


to  be  used  by  Cambodian  troops  will  run 
..a:  m  mid-January  Yet  a  Presidential  de- 
ternilnailoii  of  October  23.  1970.  made  avail- 
able g40  mlllton  to  Insure  adequate  weapons 
and  ammunition  stocks  during  the  dry  sea- 
eon  in  Cambodia.  Since  the  dry  season  there 
extends  from  about  Oec«mt>er  to  next  May. 
i'.  is  difficult  to  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  Cambodians  will  be  running  abort  of 
buUets  early  next  year. 

Moreover.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  ad- 
•mited  to  the  committee  that  even  if  the 
1'  iiigres3  fails  to  act  during  the  postelection 
session,  or  even  for  some  months  !n  the  new 
•  '  ■tii?ress.  supplies  to  Cambodia  will  continuv 
'..  ilow  Authority  for  continued  shipments 
-■  ad  come  through  Presidential  determlna- 
u^>  .s  provided  under  sections  610  and  614  ot 
the  Fi^reign  Assistance  Act.  as  has  been  done 
in  '.he  pas:,  >>r  under  r^eciion  506  of  that 
;<am*»  leKkslaiioii  Section  506— which  thus  far 
has  nO!  been  invoked  for  Cambodia — pro- 
vides that,  following  a  Presidential  deter- 
mination, defense  articles  for  foreign  mili- 
tary aid  may  l>e  ordered  from  existing  De- 
partment of  Defenae  stocks,  up  to  a  celling 
"i  »'»0<j  niiliinn.  subject  to  subsequent  reim- 
bursement It  la  clear,  therefore,  that  UB. 
supported  combat  efforts  In  Camtxxlla  and 
Vie'.nam  would  not  be  harmed  by  a  failure 
'1^  act  on  this  bill 

The  fundamental  question  la  how  long  Is 
■.he  Congress  going  to  be  asked  to  give  ap- 
proval to  executive  actions  which  commit 
V  s  forces  .ind  resources,  particularly  In 
Southeas".  Asia,  on  an  ex  post  facto  and  ur- 
gent basi.'?  with  little  or  no  time  to  analyse 
'.he  political  and  military  implications  which 
niUhi  follow  from  that  action, 

We  tifiieve  thiH  bill  contains  the  seedj  of 
.-nmmitments  paralleling  closely  the  com- 
iiii'ments  made  to  South  Vietnam  during  the 
;a:ier  par-:  of  the  1960"8  and  the  early  1960'a. 
Those  Vietnam  commitments  have  been  re- 
deemed, and  are  continuing  to  bt  redeemed, 
a*  a  terrible  cost  of  American  lives  and  re- 
source? With  'he  lessons  of  recent  history 
written  so  clearly,  no  conscientious  repreeent- 
atlve  of  the  American  people  can  approve 
.1  similar  new  inTolvement  wlthooit  full  and 
'-areful  consideration.  In  the  light  of  the  Na- 
*  ton's  real  Interests. 

W^TiniSHrO    LECKI^TION    ON    CAUBODIAN 

ISVOLVFMFNT 

Th"*  primary  importance  of  this  legislation 
is  In  the  funds  it  would  authorize  for  mlll- 
larv  .ind  supporting  assistance  to  Cambodia 
["p  lo  this  time  Congress  has  been  sutwtan- 
tJa'lv  'cnored  in  policy  matters  regarding 
•h^^'  war-torn  nation  The  Cambodian  in- 
vasion of  last  May  was  strictly  an  executive 
action:  approval  of  ConCTess  was  not  sought 
nor  *ere  members  consulted  about  the  move. 
Furthermore.  miJltarv  aid  provided  to  date 
TO  Cambodl.i-  lOtaJlng  $98  9  million— has 
ii"on  given  thrHigh  unilateral  Prealdentlal 
determinations  T7p  to  now.  the  extent  at 
V  ^  Involvement  In  Cambodia  has  l>een 
^o.ely  the  retfponslbillty  of  ti»e  executive 
branch 

Psychologically  and  pracUcally.  tf  the  Oon- 
grefB  approves  this  legislation  in  the  form 
and  amounts  requested  by  the  executive 
hrnnch  It  will  be  endorsing  the  substance 
p.nd  direction  of  current  U.S.  policy  in  Cam- 
bodia It  will  thereby  come  to  t^are  in  the 
responsibility  for  the  results  of  past  actions 
in  which  the  Congress  had  no  say.  Such  wUl 
be  the  hiterprttatloo  not  only  of  domestic 
!ind  foreign  observer*,  but  also  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  when  It  suite  Its  purposes  to 
;nake  an  Interpretation. 

Many  legitimate  questions  may  be  asked 
about  the  Camtjodlan  Involvement.  For  the 
most  part,  the  testimony  of  the  Secretaries 
if  State  and  Defense  and  their  subordinates 
failed  to  answer  thoee  questions,  or  to  ad- 
dreee  themselves  to  the  basic  Issues  Involved. 
Some  vital  questions  are: 

iJi  What  is  the  nature  of  the  V.S.  oom- 
mifmenf  to  Cambodia? 
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Is  the  Cn:i*d  States  now  involved  In  an 
etfori  to  keep  Uu-  Lon  Noi  government  m 
power.'  The  avithoiiza-Jon  for  Canbodla  has 
been  defended  almost  solely  in  terms  of  Vlet- 
iiianizaiion  And  yet,  no  witneas  was  willing 
to  SAv  that  U.£  mimary  aid  to  Cambodia 
woulti  cej&e  once  vietnamlsation  is  com- 
pleted 

\2\  How  muck  is  our  mioliement  there 
gomy  tj  vo>.i  m  the  future'' 

One  witness  tor  the  executive  branch 
termed  the  5185  mJlllon  in  military  aid  and 
970  mllUon  In  tupt>ortlng  assistance  for 
Cambodia  in  this  bill  a  first  iiutullment  in 
our  propram  there  and  revealed  that  the  ad- 
minisiratton  expects  to  a^k  for  even  more 
niuiiey  lur  Cambodia  in  hscal  year  1972. 

iJi  Vftll  the  United  States  ultimately  be 
forced  to  scTitt  in  advisers  fo  cssist  the  Cam- 
bodians and  perhaps  uttimaie!y  to  *cnd  co";- 
bii(  troops? 

It  is  clear  that  the  quantity  of  aid  to  Cam- 
b-jdla  authorized  by  this  bill  will  require  a 
:iubstautlal  increase  in  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can miltiary  personnel  In  Cambodia.  Osten- 
sibly these  men  would  be  Involved  only  in 
logistics  .supply  activities  related  to  the  de- 
livery and  use  of  American  military  equip- 
ment to  be  bought  with  funds  authorized  by 
This  bill  It  Is  but  a  short  step,  however, 
from  such  tasks  to  combat  field  advisory-  work. 
Ana,  as  the  Vietnam  experience  shows  us. 
the  nrxt  step  can  be  direct  combat  involve- 
ment ot  American  fighting  men.  No  witness 
it  should  be  pointed  out,  would  predict  that 
such  a  chain  of  eveni*  would  not  be  repeated 
lor  Camb.3dla. 

Ml  What  IS  happening  inside  Cambodia? 

Executive  branch  witnesses  were  lavish  ir, 
their  praise  for  accomplishments  ol  the  Cam- 
bodians in  fighting  for  their  homeland 
against  North  Vietnamese  Invasion  Cam- 
bodian enthtislaam.  determination,  desires 
"to  do  the  Job  themselves"  have  been  cit*d 
frequently.  Such  aastirances  echo  hollowly 
against  the  t^ackground  of  daily  headlines 
which  tell  of  North  Vietnamese  victories  In- 
side Cambodia.  We  have  Iveard  stich  overiv 
sanguine  reports  before: 

"During  the  last  6  months  there  has  been 
steady  and  notable  progress  in  military.  p<i- 
lltlcal.  social,  and  economic  fields  Vlctcong 
loeaee  In  personnel,  weapons,  and  logistics 
auppor:  have  Increased  sharply.  Government 
forces  are  making  forays  into  Vletcong 
strongholds  which  were  never  penetrated 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  Indochina 
war.  Defections  from  the  Vletcong  have  In- 
creased. Popular  support  Is  being  gained  by 
the  Government.  The  rural  population  Is  re- 
jecting communism.  The  pe<^le  are  fighting 
to  proteot  themselves  against  the  Communist 
giierrlllaB,*' 

That  statement  was  made  by  Adm.  H.  D 
Feu.  then  commander  in  chief  in  the  Pacific, 
on  May  14.  1963.  in  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In  support 
of  a  greatly  expanded  military  aid  bill  for 
Vietnam.  In  those  days,  It  may  be  recalled, 
we  had  no  combat  troops  In  Southeast 
A£la,  no  prisoners  of  war  there,  no  tens 
of  thousands  of  men  killed  or  wounded 
m  combat,  no  billions  of  dollars  expended 
The  assurances  which  have  been  given  us 
on  Cambodia  sound  ominously  like  the  kinds 
of  things  Congress  was  being  told  about  Viet- 
nam In  the  early  I060's. 

(5)  What  are  other  luttiona  in  the  region 
doing  to  aasiat  Cambodia? 

The  Kizon  doctrine,  quite  rightly,  makes 
a  point  of  defense  oooperatloo  In  a  regional 
or  some  other  multilateral  framework.  Yet 
In  Cambodia  we  are  doing  the  Job  virtually 
by  our^elvefi.  Witnesses  cited  small  amounts 
of  aid  being  given  by  third  countries  but 
this  assistance  to  Cambodia  clearly  does  not 
entail  any  real  sacrlflce  for  the  donor  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  it  may  legitimately  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  United  SUtes  has  both 
engineered  tbe  aid  and  Is  Indirectly  paying 


for  It — as  recent  hearings  have  revealed  to  be 
the  case  In  Vietnam 

OTHER  TROUBLE   WOTS    IN    H.R.    18B1I 

Although  our  primary  concern  Is  with  the 
Cambodian  uuthurization.  tbere  are  several 
other  provisions,  of  the  bill  wluch  trouble  us. 
Tiicy  concern  liie  authorlratlons  for  Indo- 
nesia and  Korea: 

( 1 1  Indonesia 

No  satisfactory  explanation  has  been  of- 
fered lor  the  drastic  and  emergency  increiise 
in  the  MAP  program  for  Indonesia,  nor  for 
the  decision  to  provide  the  Indonesians  with 
arms  in  addition  Taj  purely  civic  action-type 
equipment  We  believe  this  action  signals  a 
move  away  from  the  succesaful  low-profile 
policy  la  that  country  and  raises  the  real 
poasibtliiy  of  the  United  States  becoming  a 
KOle  source  tiuppUer  of  weapons  to  the  mlll- 
tary-run  Government  of  Indonesia  Playing 
that  supplier  role  Ir.  Indonesia  from  1960-65. 
the  Soviet  Union  pumped  In  more  than  $1 
billion  worth  of  military  eqtilpment  Today 
much  of  It  lies  rusting  and  unasa^e  while 
Indonesian-Soviet  relations  are  strained,  In 
that  story  lies  a  lesson  for  the  United  States 

During  the  hearings  the  question  was 
raised  of  why  the  United  Stales  is  not  pro- 
viding military  aid  to  Indonesia  in  a  multi- 
lateral framework,  as  we  are  our  economic 
aid  to  that  country.  Although  such  an  idea 
would  seem  to  be  of  the  essence  of  the  Nixon 
doctrine,  the  Secretary  of  Slate  made  It  clear 
by  his  answer  that  a  nuUiary  aid  consortium 
for  ludonesla  had  never  been  seriously  con- 
sidered. 

(2t    Korea 

While  we  are  generally  In  support  of  the 
modernization  of  Korean  Armed  Forces  which 
will  allow  the  United  States  to  withdraw 
substantial  numbers  of  American  troops,  we 
do  not  believe  the  executive  branch  has  ex- 
plained Its  plans  and  Intentions  thoroughly 
enotigh  to  ask  congressional  approval  at  this 
time  This  legislation  contains  »150  million 
in  new  grant  aid  to  upgrade  Korean  forces, 
and  permits  the  transfer  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  of  defense  articles  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  deployed  in  that  country.  The  value 
of  this  equipment  has  t>een  set  at  from  9117 
to  ti33  million  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

These  funds  are  a  first  insiallment  In  a  S- 
year  commitment  by  the  United  States  to 
Korea,  but  the  committee  was  not  briefed  on 
the  amounts  which  will  be  requested  In  sub- 
sequent years,  the  force  levels  we  project  for 
the  Koreans,  the  effect  of  modernization  on 
the  strategic  and  political  situation  on  the 
Korean  peninsula,  and  tbe  relationship  be- 
tween Korean  modernization  and  the  draw- 
down of  American  forces. 

CONCLtJSION 

.\s  a  result  of  the  circumatanoes  which 
have  been  described,  we  have  concluded  that 
H.R.  19911,  the  foreign  aid  supplemental  bill, 
should  not  be  approved  in  the  undue  haste 
enforced  by  the  artificial  deadline  of  congres- 
sional adjournment  The  slakes  are  too  high. 
the  possible  future  costs  too  enormous,  the 
responsibilities  of  Congress  clearly  too  grave. 
to  permit  a  decision  made  precipitously  and 
without  full  information. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  addreaaed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  tbe  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  Is  recognised. 


Thursday  next.  Immediately  following 
the  remarks  by  the  able  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McCxjtLXJUf)  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  >  Mr.  Yotroc  >  be  recognized  for 

not  to  exceed  15  mlnut«^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOONTTTON  OP 
SENATOR    YOUNG    OP    OHIO    ON 

THURSDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanlmoiu  consent  tb&t  on 


ADEQUATE  NUTRITION  FOR  OLDER 
AMERICANS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn.LiAMs>  entitled  "Congregate 
Meal  Service  Needed  Now  For  Elderly." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment by  Senator  Wh-liams  of  New  Jersey 
■vss  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

CoNCRECATT  MaaL  Stsvm  Kceosd  Now  Fob 
EtjmiLy 

Mr  Weluams  of  New  Jersey,  iir.  President, 
adequate  nutrition  is  a  major  concern  for 
many  of  our  Nation's  30  million  older  Amer- 
icans. 

Limited  income  and  lack  of  information 
about  nutrition  only  represent  a  portion  of 
their  problems. 

Palling  health,  for  example,  may  make  It 
difficult  or  impossible  for  aged  persons  to 
select  or  prepare  their  own  food. 

Inadequate  public  tran^>ortatlon  or  in- 
accessible markets  may  eerloualy  ln^>alr 
their  ability  to  ahop  for  food. 

Equally  important  are  underlying  social 
and  psychological  factors.  Por  instance  an 
elderly  widow — even  though  she  may  have 
devoted  a  substantial  amount  of  her  life 
to  preparing  nutritious  meals  for  her  fam- 
ily— may  lack  the  incentive  to  cook  for  her- 
self when  she  lives  alone. 

Clearly  an  eflective  meal  deUvery  iTstem 
is  essentisJ  to  meet  the  nutrition  problems 
of  the  aged. 

In  recognition  of  this  critical  need,  the 
1970  Housing  Act — passed  by  the  Senate  in 
Septemt>er — extended  public  housing  cov- 
erage to  include  central  dlnlz^  facilities  for 
the  elderly  who  cannot  cook  for  themaelTes. 

This  measure,  however,  was  not  included 
in  the  recently  passed  House  bill. 

TVKlay  many  older  persons  must  leave 
their  homes  and  move  into  nursing  1 
not  because  they  are  IL  but  almply  1 
they  are  unable  to  get  arotind  wen  enough 
to  shop  for  food  or  cook  for  themselves. 

Many  potential  appllcanQs  for  public 
housing  fail  to  qual'fy  for  this  very  reascn, 

My  provision  in  the  Senate  bill.  S,  4S68. 
would  make  It  much  easier  for  these  indi- 
viduals to  live  In  rental  quarten,  rather 
than   a  nursing  home. 

Por  these  persons,  this  would  provide  a 
new  alternative  to  unnecessarily  institu- 
tional leatlMi. 

In  addition,  elderly  persons  would  have  an 
added  opportunity  to  meet  mxkd  talk  with 
other  tenants  at  public  housing  projects. 
This  in  Itself  could  be  of  important  thera- 
peutic value  for  isolated  individuals  living 
alone. 

It  15  estimated  that  about  70  percent  at  all 
older  persons  in  public  bousing  projects  are 
single    persons,    mostly    widows. 

But  his  chance  to  meet  people  wblte  eat- 
ing balanced  meals  may  be  an  effective  way 
to  oembat  loneliness  for  many  naglrrtml 
aged  persons. 

House  and  Senate  conferees  are  to  meet 
this  week  to  work  out  the  dUTenuoee  in 
both  housing  blUs. 

The  need  for  the  Senate  measure  was 
reco^nined  In  the  report  of  the  PresKSent'S 
Task  Foroe  on  Aging — "Toward  a  Brighter 
Pature  for  the  Elderly." 
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"Tb«  psrlod  or  uidep«ndftnoe  of  older  per- 
Boiu  maT  b«  wcuoulod  Kad  cbe  qiuUty  of 
their  Uvea  eubA&ced  Omiugb  provlalon  of 
Umlted  lupporuve  larTlcaa  in  spanza*nu 
and  TLUagw  dael^ncd  eapoolAil;  far  their 
use.  Such  services  may  lncl\td«:  congregate 
lUnlng  facilities    .  ." 

With  \.ixis  Innovative  approach  In  the 
Senate  blU.  more  urgently  Deeded  housing 
for  the  elderly  can  be  built — not  merely  to 
stoc«  them— but  to  restore  them  to  a  more 
active  life  m  their  community. 

For  these  reaaons,  I  urge  the  Oonfereoe 
to  tnrltKtp  the  Senate  oongregale  houalng 
proposal  In  the  final  1970  housing  bill. 


PROTOCOL  RELATXNQ  TO  CONVEN- 
TION  BETWEEN  THE  tWJTEL) 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE 
FRENCH  RETOBUC  WITH  RE- 
SPECT TO  TAXES  ON  INCOME  AND 
PROPERTY— REMOVAL  OP  IN- 
JUNCnON  OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Vtrgmia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, as  in  eiecuilve  session.  I  ask  unan. 
imous  consent  that  the  injunction  ol 
secrecy  be  removed  from  Executive  O. 
9Ut  Congress,  second  session,  the  proto- 
col to  the  1987  Double  Taxation  Conven- 
tion with  Prance,  signed  at  Washington 
on  October  12,  1970,  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  the  protocol,  to- 
gether with  the  President's  message,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  ordered  U>  be  printed,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 

In  the  Rkcord  .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MoinoTt).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  Is  as 
follows: 
To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, I  transmit  herewith  the  protocol, 
signed  at  Washington  on  October  12. 
1970.  to  the  convention  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
French  Repntxllc  with  respect  to  taxes  on 
income  and  property  of  July  28.  1987. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate.  I 
transmit  also  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  protocol  and 
a  copy  of  the  note  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  French  Ambassador 
signed  on  the  same  date  as  the  protocol. 
The  protocol  amends  Article  9  of  the 
1987  convention  by  adding  a  paragraph 
'6)  thereto  and  by  amending  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (5)  to  take  into  account  the 
added  p«rasraph.  These  amendments 
are  dealt  with  In  a  single  substantive 
article  in  the  protocol. 

m  1966  there  was  Inaufturated  under 
French  law  a  credit  'called  the  'avoir 
fiscal") .  available  to  residents  of  France, 
whereby  portfolio  Investors  In  French 
corporations  were  allowed  a  credit  equal 
to  one  half  the  French  corporate  Income 
tax  paid  with  respect  to  profits  out  of 
which  dividends  are  distributed.  An  ef- 
fort was  made.  In  negotiating  the  1967 
convention,  to  have  a  similar  credit  al- 
lowed to  nonresident  United  States  In- 
vestors, but  the  French  authorities  were 
not  prepared  at  timt  time  to  extend  the 
credit  to  nonresidents  of  any  other  coon- 


try.  Negotiations  with  respect  to  this 
matter  have  been  undertaken  by  France 
with  certam  other  countries.  The 
amendments  to  the  1967  convention,  as 
set  forth  In  the  protocol  transimtted 
herewith,  would  require  Prance  to  ex- 
tend to  United  States  portfolio  Inveitore 
in  French  corporations  a  credit  of  the 
kind  mentioned. 

The  Investors  who  will  be  entitled  to 
the  'avoir  fiscal"  under  the  terms  of 
the  protocol  amendments  are  lai  United 
States  resident  individuals,  ibt  United 
Stales  corporations  owning  less  than  10 
percent  of  the  shares  of  the  paying 
French  corporation,  and  ici  United 
States  regulated  investment  companies 
of  which  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
shares  ore  owned  by  United  States  resi- 
dents and  citizens.  Related  corporations 
1  where  the  recipient  owns  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  shares  of  the  paying  cor- 
poration) will  not  be  entitled  to  the 
credit  with  respect  to  dividends  between 
them. 

An  eligible  shareholder  who  receives 
a  dividend  from  a  French  corporation  is 
considered,  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
above-mentioned  credit,  to  have  paid 
hall  the  proflLs  tax  charged  to  the  cor- 
poration The  French  corporate  tax  is 
nominally  50  percent,  but  in  applying  the 
"avoir  fiscal"  the  corporation  is  deemed 
to  have  paid  a  tax  of  25  percent  and  to 
have  withheld  the  other  25  percent  on 
behalf  of  the  government  from  the  div- 
idends distributed  to  the  shareholder. 
The  latter  portion  is  included  by  the 
shareholder  in  his  Income  and  the 
amount  thereof  is  then  claimed  by  the 
shareholder  against  his  personal  tax  Ua- 
bUlty,  receiving  a  refund  In  appropriate 
cases. 

It  Is  provided  that  the  protocol  will 
enter  into  force  one  month  after  the 
date  of  exchange  of  instruments  of  rati- 
fication, that  Its  provisions  shall  for  the 
flrst  time  have  effect  for  dividends  de- 
clared on  or  after  January  1.  1970.  and 
that  the  protocol  shall  remain  in  force 
as  long  as  the  1967  convention  remains 
In  force. 

Diplomatic  notes  exchanged  on  the 
occasion  of  the  slRnlng  of  the  protocol 
confirm  the  understanding  of  the  two 
Oovemments  that  the  credit  to  which 
the  protocol  relates  will  not  applv  to 
dividends  between  related  corporations, 
where  the  recipient  owns  10  percent  or 
more  of  the  shares  of  the  paying  French 
corporation.  The  note  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  the  French  Ambassador, 
a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate,  contains  the 
text  In  English  translation  of  the  French 
Ambassador's  note. 

The  protocol  has  the  approval  of  the 
Department  of  State  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

I  reconamend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
protocol. 

RtCHAis  Nnoif. 
Tm  WHin  Housk,  December  15.  1970 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  For  what 
purpose  does  the  Senator  wish  me  to 
yield? 

Mr  DOLE.  To  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  could 
not  yield  for  that  purpose.  I  do  not  think 
I  would  be  authorized  to  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
the  floor.  I  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  with  the  undeniunding 
that  he  would  move  to  recess  the  Senate. 
U  that  U  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I  shall  bold  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  wlthold  that  re- 
quest? 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  withhold  It. 
Mr.  BITRD  Of  West  Virginia.  It  was 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
would  want  to  make  this  a  live  quorum. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  was  going 
to  move  that  the  Senate  recess  until  to- 
morrow. The  Senator  very  willingly  with- 
held his  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  un- 
less the  Senate  recesses  for  the  day,  the 
Senator  will  insist  on  a  live  quorum  call, 
which  he  can  do,  of  course. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Many 
Senators  have  gone  home.  I  would  hope 
the  Senator  would  not  force  us  to  do  that. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Sen- 
ator yield,  not  for  the  purpose  of  a  mo- 
tion to  table,  but  for  the  purpose  of  my 
discussing  briefly — wliich  would  take 
about  2  minutes— certain  language  In  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  relating 
to  restrictions,  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion,  but  specifically  not  for  the 
purpose  of  making  any  motion  For  how 
long  would  the  Senator  wish  to  speak? 
Five  minutes? 
Mr.  DOLE.  Two  or  3  minutes. 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  the  Senator 
2  minutes  without  lostag  my  right  to  the 

floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  'Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  fm'theT  business  to 
come  bef  ote  the  Senate 


SPECIAL  FOREION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (HJl.  19911)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  langtnge  o( 
the  Foreign  Rdatlons  Committee's 
amendment  to  H.R.  19911,  the  supple- 
mental foreign  aid  authorlaatlon  bill, 
contatna  a  reference  to  seclloo  6  to  the 
use  of  funds  for  provMlng  aid  to  the 
Government  of  Cambodia.  This  language 
differs  In  some  significant  respects  from 
the  language  adopted  by  the  Senate  in 
the  Foreign  MUlUry  Bales  Act.  That 
language,  better  known  as  the  Cooper- 
Churt*  amendment,  occupied  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  for  nearly  7  weeks  earUer 
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Ihlfi  session.  At  the  time  the  Senate  eon- 
sidered  Cooper- Church,  considerable 
emphasis  was  given  to  the  relationship 
between  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  vis-a-vis  the  power  to  make 
war  and  exercise  command  over  our 
Armed  Forces. 

By  the  end  of  the  Cooper-Church 
debate,  it  appeared  to  this  observer  that 
a  consensus  was  arrived  at  to  the  effect 
that  the  Congress  could  not  by  legisla- 
tion limit,  dimlntsh,  or  otherwise  infringe 
upon  the  President's  constitutional 
powers  aa  Commander  in  Chief  and  a£ 
Chief  Executive  of  our  foreign  policy. 

Since  the  language  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  the  supplemental  foreign 
aid  bill,  at  least  inferentlally,  raises  some 
of  the  same  issues  considered  during  the 
Cooper-Church  debate.  I  would  like  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcobo  several 
articles  and  statements  concerning  these 
points.  I  do  this  for  the  sake  of  clarifying 
the  RrcoKo  because  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  intention  to  depart  In  this  bill 
from  the  understandings  and  spirit  of 
the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  section 
7  of  the  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  of 
1970  (H.R.  15628);  an  article  by  Prof. 
Henry  P.  Monaghan  entitled  "Presiden- 
tial War  Making":  an  editorial  from  the 
May  17.  1970,  Washington  Star,  and  an 
excerpt  from  «  colloquy  between  myself 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Ellkndeh}  on  the  Senate  floor  I>ecember 
8.  1970.  be  printed  in  the  Rxcohd  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  foUowa: 

SBCTiojr  7  or  BA.  iseaa 
Stc.  7.  Th«  Foreign  Military  Sales  Act  U 
further    amended    by    Kddtng    at    the    end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"Sbc.  47.  LnUTATlONS  ok  D»nTTD  States 
iKTOLTKitEMT  Df  Gabcvoou. — In  conccrt  with 
the  declared  objectless  of  the  President  of 
the  United  8t«t«fl  to  avoid  the  Involvement 
of  the  nnJt«d  Statea  In  Cambodia  after 
July  I.  1970.  and  to  expedite  the  wlthdrawRi 
of  American  forces  from  Cambodia,  it  Is 
hereby  provided  that  unless  ■peclflcally  au- 
thorleed  by  law  hereafter  enacted,  no  funds 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
Act  or  any  other  law  may  be  expended  after 
July  I,  1970.  for  the  purposes  of — 

"(1)  retaining  United  SUtea  forces  in 
Cambodia: 

"(3)  paying  the  compensation  or  allow- 
ances of.  or  otherwise  supporting,  directly 
or  indirectly,  any  United  States  personnel  in 
CamtKxlla  who  furnish  military  instruction 
to  Cambodian  forcas  or  engage  in  any  com- 
bat actlTlty  In  support  of  Cambodian  forced: 
"(S)  entering  Into  or  carrying  out  any 
con^vct  or  agreement  to  provide  military 
Instruction  la  Oambodla,  or  to  foxiTlde  per- 
sons to  engage  In  any  combat  aotlrtty  to 
support  of  Cambodian  forces;  or 

"(4)  conducting  any  oombat  activity  tn 
thft  air  above  Cambodia  In  direct  support  of 
Cambodian  forces."  Nothing  contained  in 
this  aectlon  shall  be  deemed  to  impugn  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  President  as 
Oommander- in -Chief,  Including  the  eierclse 
of  that  constitutional  power  which  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  Uvea  of  United 
States  Arme4  Forces  wherever  deployed. 
Nothing  contained  In  this  aecUon  shall  be 
deemed  to  Impugn  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Congress  Including  the  power  to  de- 
clare war  and  to  make  rules  for  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  regulation  of  ttoe  Armed  Farces  at 
the  United  States. 


{From   the  Boston   University  Law  Review. 

Spring  19701 

PacsmriTnAL  War-maiung 

( By  Henry  P.  Monaghan  ' ) 

The  Vietnam  "war"  has  oonvinoed  many 
persons  thnt  the  pr^ldent  of  the  United 
States  clKims  apparently  unlimited  power  to 
commit  this  country  to  war  Not  surprisingly, 
ttierefore.  coniaderable  Lntereet  has  focused 
on  the  powers  tiiat  inhere  In  the  presidency. 
And  many  crlUcs  of  the  war — tboas  who  In 
other  tlmea  and  In  other  contexts  might 
have  been  sympathetic  to  a  spacious  concep- 
uon  of  presidential  power — have  concluded 
that  the  Vietnam  contlicc  la  not  only  a  tragic 
error,  but  Is  the  direct  result  of  unconstitu- 
tional conduct  by  the  president.  I  cannot  ac- 
cept thUi  view;  at  bottom,  it  teetna  to  me  yet 
another  example  of  the  American  propensity 
lo  substitute  "for  the  question  of  the  bene- 
ficial use  of  the  powers  of  government  .  .  . 
the  question  of  their  eiiifCTice." »  In  view  at 
what  has  aJrcady  been  written.*  I  shall  con- 
One  myself  to  the  considerations  that  Im- 
press me  as  controlling.  Since  my  concern  Is 
with  the  cou£UtuUonal  relationship  between 
the  president  and  congress.  I  shall  give  no 
consideration  to  the  canaistency  of  the  presi- 
dent's action  with  American  treaty  obllga- 
tloDS  or  with  International  law  generally.* 
I 

If  one  examines  the  text  of  the  constitu- 
tion, he  Is  at  once  struck  by  the  dliferenoes 
between  the  powers  oonferred  upon  congreea 
by  article  I  and  those  given  to  the  preeldent 
by  article  II.  The  great  powers  that  one 
identlflas  with  the  national  government  are 
oonferred  upon  congress:  the  powers  to  tax 
and  to  spend,  to  regulate  oommeroe,  to  raise 
armies  and  navies,  and  to  deol&re  war.*  By 
contrast,  the  textual  powers  conferred  upon 
the  president  are  Ixith  few  and  of  uncertain 
dimension.  Some  are  plainly  of  a  trlvl&l  char- 
acter.- The  few  more  open-ended  clauses 
upon  which  "strong"  prealdenta  have  based 
their  authority  arc  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  The  executive  Power  ahaU  be 
vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  8tatM 
of  America.  .  . 

•  ■  •  •  • 
"Section  a.  The  President  abali  be  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  Mllttla  of  the 
aeverel  States,  when  called  Into  the  actual 
Service  of  the  United  SUtea:   .  .  . 

"He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the 
Advice  and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  to  nuike 
lYeaties,  providing  two  thirds  of  the  Sena- 
tors present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate, 
and  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambeeaadors,  other 
public  Ministers  and   Consuls.  .  .  . 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Section  3.  [Hie  ahaU  take  Care  that  the 

lAws  be  faithfully  executed."  ■ 

But,  textuaUy,  none  of  these  powers  need 
t>e  read  as  a  aignlflcantly  independent,  sub- 
stantive power.  For  example,  the  grant  of  the 
"executive  power"  in  section  1  can  be  un- 
derstood simply  as  creating  a  unitary  execu- 
tive department  that.  In  turn,  wlU  possess 
the  powers  subsequently  enumerated  in  sec- 
tions 3  and  S.'<  The  power  to  receive  ambas- 
sadors might  mean  no  more  than  that,  as  the 
nation's  symbolic  head,  the  president  has  a 
ministerial.  non-dlscreUon&ry  duty  to  receive 
forelgu  representatives.  The  president's  pow- 
er as  commander  In  chief,  so  heavily  relied 
upon  by  modern  presidents,  could  be  read 
only  as  constituting  the  president,  in  Ham- 
ilton's phraae,  "the  first  general  and  sdmlral 
of  the  confedermcy,"  *  and  not  as  an  Inde- 
pendent authority  for  making  decisions  that. 
In  turn,  require  use  of  the  armed  foroes  to 
back  tham  up.»  Finally,  the  "take  care"  clause 
could  be  t&ken  as  simply  declaratory  of  a 
presidential   obligation    to   enforce   existing 
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oongresfiioual  poUcy.  Not  surprUlngly,  there- 
fore, the  presidency  was  not  originally  viewed 
as  a  gre&t  offloa.  The  dominant  mood  was 
that  of  leglslaUTs  prerogative. 

But  the  measure  of  pre&idenual  power 
cannot  be  gleaned  simply  from  the  words  of 
article  H  alone,  nor  from  references  by  eight- 
eenth century  statesmen  as  to  the  appro- 
priate distribution  of  legl&laUve  and  execu- 
tive power.  For  rea*ons  that  are  beyond  the 
scope  of  this  paper  to  examine,  there  has 
been  a  vast  accretion  of  power  In  the  presi- 
dency, partlctilariy  in  this  century.">  More- 
over, there  has  been  a  aharp  decline  In  con- 
greaslonal  power.  The  amount  of  political 
power  in  any  society  Is  not  a  fixed,  deter- 
minate sum:  It  can  expand  or  contract  &s  a 
society  changes.  Accordingly,  congressional 
as  well  as  presidential  power  coum  have  sig- 
nificantly Increased  as  American  society  and 
the  entire  world  became  more  oomplicated 
and  Interdependent.  It  did  not  do  so  largely 
because  of  congress'  mcreaslng  inability  to 
deal  with  natlooal  and  international  prt>b- 
lems  «  "Presidential  government"  has.  there- 
fore, emerged  as  the  dominant  aspect  of 
modern  American  polltloal  life;  "  It  is  to  the 
presidency,  not  congress,  that  we  look  for 
realization  of  the  aspirations  of  a  "great 
society." 

I  doubt  whether  tbe  emergence  of  prasl- 
denttal  government  is  a  process  capable  cf 
stgnlflcent  reversal;  an  apparently  unlTcrsal 
characteristic  of  twentieth  century  govern- 
ment has  been  the  growth  of  "executive" 
power  luid  the  relative  decline  of  the  legisla- 
tive proceas  Whether  this  result  Is  desira- 
ble la,  of  course,  an  isue  of  major  oontempo- 
rary  importance."  Whether  It  "defeats"  the 
framers'  Intention  Is,  however,  a  profitless 
speculation.''  We  do  not  and  cannot  know, 
what,  specifically,  they  would  have  thought 
about  a  world  so  difTerent  from  their  own. 
Nor  would  we  really  care."  The  central  fact 
Is  that  the  fnunen  left  us  with  a  structure 
of  government  sufflclently  fluid  to  acoommo- 
date  a  good  deal  of  ahlftlng  power  between 
congrees  and  the  president.  The  relative  bal- 
ance of  power  between  the  branehw  has  var- 
ied over  the  course  of  our  history.  But  the 
long  era  of  "oongressionaJ  government." " 
which  extended  from  the  civil  war  to  the  and 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  now  given 
way  to  an  era  of  presidential  dominance. 

By  and  large  the  broad  expansion  of  presi- 
dential power  has  occurred  as  a  result  of 
large,  open-ended  legislative  grants  from 
congress  Itself.  At  least  with  respect  to  in- 
ternal matters,  presidents  have  seldom  been 
forced  to  rely  upon  eny  '^lalm  of  "Inherent" 
presidential  powers."  However,  appeals  to 
this  source  have  not  been  i »/■><»£  Point- 
ing to  the  grant  of  the  executive  power. 
as  well  as  the  "commander-in-chief"  and  the 
"take  care"  clauses,  "strong"  presidents  have 
always  asserted  the  power  to  act  In  the  ab- 
sence of  statute  where  there  was  an  emer- 
gency. And  despite  the  loose  manner  in 
which  the  case  Is  sometimes  read,  the  Steel 
Seixure  case "  fully  supports  their  claim 
There,  thie  secretary  of  commeroe.  acting  un- 
der the  direction  '  t  the  president,  seized  the 
steel  mills  during  the  height  of  the  Korean 
conflict  In  order  to  prevent  Interruption  of 
vital  supports  for  the  war  effort.  A  lower 
court  Injunction  against  the  seizure  was  af- 
firmed in  tike  supreme  court  by  a  six-to- 
three  vote.  To  be  sure,  tn  his  brief  "opinion 
for  the  oourt"  Mr.  Justice  Black  rejected  the 
proposltlan  that  th«  president  could  act 
without  congressional  authorization;  ™  In  eo 
doing,  he  ignored  Innumerable  Instances  to 
the  contrary,  as  the  dissenting  opinion  coo- 
vlnctngly  demonstrated.*  More  Importantly 
Itr.  Justice  Block  spoke  only  for  >»<»nfrtf  and 
Mr.  JuBtlco  Douglas.  Four  concurring  and 
three  dissenting  Juatioeo — seven  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  court— either  reserved  Judg- 
ment on  the  Issue  or  expressly  recognlaad 
thst  the  president  had  Inherent  power  to  aot 
In  an  emargency  so  long  as  ha  dM  iwt  can- 
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tT«ven»  k  speelflc  congrgMlonal  mAnd&te. 
ABaJj«la  ol  the  opinion*  abow«  Ui»t  the  real 
dlTlAon  wltfaln  the  court  wm  over  the  lu 
narrower  Issue  of  whether  the  prealtlenfa 
act  did  to  fact  coutrmvene  existing  federal 
statatas.^ 

It  seems  to  me  lodefenstble  to  assert  that 
even  on  Internal  nutters  the  president  must 
tnwlably  point  to  >  statute  to  Justify  his 
conduct.  Should  fcn  emergency  artae,  the 
president  must  uid  will  act  to  as  to  protect 
the  naUon'i  interest  as  he  conrelvea  It."  To 
reqxilre  the  existence  of  a  statute  would  leave 
an  enormoui  gM>  ^  the  nation's  power  to 
meet  an  emergency,  a  doctrine  not  UkeJy  to 
commend  itaeU  to  men  of  affairs.  And  I 
would  add  that  the  existence  of  an  emer- 
gency Is  largely  a  poUUcal  not  a  Judicial 
quesuon.  If  the  pretldent  abuses  that  power, 
the  only  recourse  li  subsequent  coii4rMSlonal 
action  and,  ultimately,  the  displeasure  of  the 
electccate. 

As  It  does  with  respect  to  internal  mattm. 
the  oonstltuuonal  t*it  assigns  broad  powers 
to  congress  Ln  the  area  of  foreign  aXTairs:  coo- 
gress  la  given  power  to  regulate  oommeroe 
with  foreig:n  oatlons;  to  deOne  and  punish 
oaeoaKt  agalnat  the  law  of  nations:  to  declare 
war:  to  adnae  and  consent  to  treaties  (the 
senate):  to  r&lae  and  support  the  army  and 
navy:  e*y1  OnaUy,  It  has  control  over  the 
purse  strings."  The  president  is  also  ezpre«ly 
Tested  with  some  powers  bearing  on  for- 
eign relations,  principally  the  power  to  make 
treatise  (with  the  advice  ami  consent  of  the 
sonatel  and  the  power  to  receive  foreign  en- 
voys.*' Uore  importantly,  trom  the  beginning 
the  Hamiltonian  contention  •  that  the  presi- 
dent posMssed  broad  "Inherent"*  powers  in 
represenUng  the  nation  in  our  foreign  rels- 
Clons  gained  considerable  currency.  Thus 
M*^^^^J^  could  refer  to  the  presldeut  as  "the 
sole  organ  of  the  nation  In  IW  external  rela- 
tions, and  Its  sole  representative  with  foreign 
nations  ■'  ■  By  IMS  the  supreme  court,  un- 
doubtedly IniJueoced  by  the  long  and  steady 
growth  of  piesldential  activity,  characterised 
the  pfealdentlal  prerogative  to  conduct  for- 
eign afTalrs  as  "deUoate.  plenary  *^^  ezdu- 
Hve."  " 

Not  Burprtaingly.  therefore,  most  writers 
recognise  that  the  respecUve  ambits  of  con- 
gressional ajid  executive  powers  m  controlling 
the  direction  of  Amsrtcan  policy  cannot  be 
resolved  simply  by  an  appeal  to  the  constitu- 
tional text.  That  document  "is  remarkably 
Uiexact  concerning  the  distribution  of  re- 
spoiislbUmea  ...  for  the  making  of  foreign 
policy":*  It  saema  to  permit  the  exercise  of 
con^dermWe  power  over  this  subject  matter 
Ir,  both  branches- Writing  In  1957.  Professor 
Corwln  accurately  summarteed  the  situa- 
tion- 

"Idonsldertng  only  for  its  aOrmatlve 
grants  for  powers  capable  of  affecting  the 
issue,  (the  constitution)  is  an  invitation  to 
struggle  for  the  privilege  of  directing  Amerl- 
cati  foreign  policy.  In  such  a  struggle  the 
President  has.  It  is  true,  cwoaln  great  sd- 
vantages.  which  are  pointed  out  by  Jay  In 
The  retUralist:  the  ufurjr  of  the  ofHce.  Its 
capacity  for  fecretrg  and  dispatch,  and  Its 
superior  sources  of  informatUm:  to  which 
should  be  added  the  fact  that  It  Is  always  on 
hand  and  ready  for  action,  whereas  the 
houses  of  Congress  are  m  adjournment  much 
of  the  time.  But  despite  all  this,  actual 
practice  under  the  Constitution  has  shown 
that,  while  tlie  President  is  usually  In  a 
position  to  propose,  the  Senate  and  Congress 
are  ofwn  In  a  technical  position  at  lean  to 
dispose.  The  verdict  of  history,  to  short,  is 
f>^>t  the  power  to  determtoe  the  substantive 
content  of  American  foreign  policy  U  a 
divixteH  power,  with  the  lion's  share  faUtog 
usually,  though  by  no  means  always,  to  the 
President."  * 


VootoMKas  at  sua  of  arttcle. 


Acoonllngly.  even  If  one  ware  Inclined  to 
accept  Mr.  Justice  Black'a  view  that  presi- 
dential action  within  the  United  States  must 
be  grounded  in  a  statute,  there  is  no  basis 
for  applying  such  a  rigid  concept  of  separa- 
tion of  powers  past  our  shorelines. 

The  general  view  for  which  X  have  been 
contending  Is  that  analysis  of  the  doctrine 
of  separation  of  powers  should  focxaa  more 
on  a  recognition  that  on«n  what  is  being 
separated,  are  institutions  and  not  necessar- 
ily "power*."  "  To  some  degree  these  InsUtu- 
tlons  have  unique  powers;  one  would  not 
expect  the  president  to  promulgate  an  in- 
come tax  code  merely  because  to  his  Judg- 
ment congress  should  have  done  so.  But 
there  are  gray  areas  wbere  Jotot  power  ex- 
ists—where both  branches  have  tremandous 
and  overlapping  power  and  where  any  "oon- 
mct"  must  be  resolved  on  the  poutlcal  nol 
the  legal  level.**  This  seems  to  me  inxlis- 
putably  true  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs. 
And  the  consequences  of  this  view  are  of 
course  evident:  tbe  eztstaooe  of  the  con- 
gressional power  orer  the  subject  of  foreign 
affairs  will  not  support  a  narrow  deflnlUon 
of  presidential  power.  Absent  oongraaalonal 
action,  the  president  has  (to  use  a  couclusory 
term)  "Inherent"  oonstltuuonal  power  to 
the  ooadtict  of  our  foreign  affairs.  It  If, 
therefore.  Cft  error  of  contiderabU  signi^' 
cance  to  adopt  uncrtticoliy  an  "eitAer-or" 
loffio — to  assume  that  the  doctrine  of  sepa- 
rotioa  of  powers  requirej  that  pov^er  must 
be  either  in,  arni  omly  in,  confess  or  i»  tAe 
president.  Such  a  rigid,  mechanical  view  has 
never  accurately  described  the  relaUonshlp 
between  congress  and  the  presidency  even 
with  respect  to  totemal  affairs:  It  la  whoUy 
insupportahle  to  the  area  of  foreign  affairs. 
The  fact  Is  that  power  may  inhere  In  both 
branches. 

Necessity,  of  course,  requires  that  the 
president  have  the  major  responsibility  for 
day-to-day  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Cou- 
pled with  the  institutional  weaknesa  of  con- 
gress »  this  fact  givea  modern  ]»«sidenta 
tremendous  leverage  to  any  struggle  with 
oongress  for  control  over  the  direction  oX 
Amencan  foreign  policy.  A  determined  pres- 
ident can  confront  congress  with  a  fait 
accompli;  nonethsleea.  congress  Ls  under  no 
constitutional  compulsion  to  back  It  up." 
Thus,  while  It  lacks  the  tostltuUonal  capac- 
ity to  play  a  sustained  afllrmattve  role  in 
shaping  American  foreign  policy,  a  suA- 
ciently  determined  congress*  can  exercise 
oosislderable  direction  over  at  least  speolflc 
aspects  of  that  poUoy. 

It  is.  1  submit,  with  the  foregodng  general 
oonslderatlons  to  miod  that  one  should  com- 
mence any  assessment  of  presidential  power 
to  commit  the  armed  forces  to  hostlUtlas 
without  prior  oongreaslonal  authorisation. 
n 
The  occasions  on  which  presidents  have  re- 
fused to  take  military  action  abroad  because 
of  a  lack  of  prior  congressional  authorization 
are  few  to  number  and  increasingly  rare." 
Prx>m  the  beginning  of  our  constitutional  his- 
tory, presidents  have  both  deployed  the 
armed  forces  abroad  and  committed  them  to 
actual  hoeUllUes  without  explicit  congres- 
sional authorlzatlun.  In  excess  of  one  bun* 
dred  and  twenty  Insf  "■'*■  of  such  action 
exist.*'  Tiie  precedents  extend  back  to  Wash- 
ington and  toclude  that  great  "strict  con- 
structionist" Jefferson;  they  run  through  the 
nineteenth  ocntiiry:*  and  with  the  emer- 
gence of  the  United  States  as  a  global  power 
to  this  century,  they  become  sharper  and 
more  spectacular.  Tbe  presidencies  of  the  two 
Rooeevelts  provide  classic  examples.*  Uors- 
over.  no  recent  president  ha*;  refused  to  com- 
mit the  armed  forces  to  actual  hastiUtieB  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  congressional  approval,  as 
the  conduct  of  Truman  In  Korea.  Johnson  to 
the  Domtolcan  Republic,  and  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  Nixon  to  Southeast  Asia  demon- 
strate.*' Thus,  arfuea  the  state  department, 


"practice  and  precedent  have  confirmed  the 
consututlonal  authority  of  the  president  to 
comaiit  the  armed  forces  lo  battle  without  s 
declaratlou  of  war."*'' 

The  strength  of  the  "pracUce  and  prece- 
dent'  has.  however,  not  gone  unchallenged. 
Moei  writers  who  seek  consUtuUonaUy  based 
restrictions  on  the  president's  war-maktog 
power  argue  that  tlie  precedents  arc  not  com- 
pelUiig.^  Indeed.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
there  Is  only  one  prior  illustratlun  of  presi- 
dential cbmmltmsnt  of  armed  forces  to  war 
without  congressional  authorlxatlon,  namely. 
Korea.**  The  other  instances  dted,  it  is 
argued,  were  simply  presidential  responses  to 
reprisals,  or  "relaUvely  mtoor  and  ahort- 
lived  occurrences  [that]  do  not  estabUah 
precedent  for  the  massive  and  loug-lasttog 
I  Vietnam  I  war  .  .  .":  **  "minor"  and  "short- 
Uved"  from  whose  poiuX  of  view?  Cartalnly 
not  from  the  perspective  of  those  against 
whom  the  armed  forces  were  employed;  and 
certainly  not  from  the  presldenu"  view,  stoce 
they  generally  brought  about  the  results  to- 
tended.  To  dismiss  American  toterventlona 
m  Latin  America  as  "minor"  amounts  to 
recogmtion  ol  presldenual  power  to  wage  war 
against  weak  opponents  for  limited  purposes. 
The  validity  of  each  of  the  precedenU  re- 
lied upon  by  the  state  department  need  not 
be  separately  defended  Taken  as  a  whole, 
they  seem  to  me  to  add  up  to  the  follow- 
ing: with  ever-lncreastog  frequency,  presi- 
dents have  employed  that  amount  of  force 
that  they  deemed  necessary  to  accomplish 
their  foreign  poUcy  objecUves.  When  little 
force  was  needed  [e.g.,  to  our  Incursion  to 
Latin  America),  little  was  used:  when  larger 
commitments  were  necessarj-,  they  too  were 
forthcoming.  Whatever  the  Intention  of  the 
framers.  the  military  machine  has  become 
simply  an  instrument  for  the  achievement  of 
foreign  policy  go*ils.»^  which,  to  turn,  have 
become  a  cenual  re^Mnsiblilty  of  the  presi- 
dency. Congress  has  seldom  objected  on  legal 
grounds.'"  and  so  the  only  limitation  upon 
presidential  power  has  been  that  imposed  by 
poutlcal  conslderaUons.  That  is  the  teach- 
ing of  our  hlstor>-. 

To  be  sure,  various  legal  theories  have  been 
advanced  in  defense  of  praaldenilal  power. 
In  good  lawyer-Uke  fashion  tbese  theories 
hsve  been  framed  m  terms  no  broader  than 
necessary  to  Justify  the  particular  presiden- 
tial action  at  issue.*'  For  example,  to  the  Late 
mneteenth  century.  American  troop  toter- 
ventioos  to  LaUn  America  were  rstionalixed 
to  terms  of  "inharent"  presidential  power 
■neutrally"  to  protect  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  abroad  durtog  foreign  disorders — a 
fiction  that  did  not  survive  the  turn  of  the 
century.**  Stoce  preeldsntlej  use  of  armed 
forces  sbroad  has  assumed  considerably  en- 
larged dimension  to  this  century,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  supporttog  rationales 
have  been  constantly  broadened  and  ad- 
justed.- The  raUonales  have.  In  a  word,  fol- 
lowed tbe  practice. 

Despite  the  foregoing  history,  most  coa- 
temporary  writers,  deeply  distressed  by  the 
Vietnam  war.  have  tosieted  that  presidential 
power  over  foreign  affairs  does  not  embrace 
the  power  to  "make"  war.  And,  they  argue, 
committing  the  armed  forces  to  bostUitles  on 
the  scale  thM  has  occurred  to  Vietnam  is 
malting"  war.  These  writers  argue  that  the 
decision  to  make  war  has  such  obviously  far- 
reaching  consequences  that  the  framers  wise- 
ly required  thst  it  must  be  made  by  a  broadly 
representative  body,  namely,  congress."  So 
stated,  the  argument  has  considerable  ap- 
peal, nonetheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  It  can 
provide  an  acceptable  basis  for  developing 
constitutionally  based  restiicUona  upon  uee 
of  military  force  as  an  Instrumeot  of  preai- 
dentlal  foreign  poUcy. 

All  the  commentators  agree  that  tbe  pres- 
ident has  aoma  "toherent"  power  to  commit 
the  armed  toraes  to  hostilities  wbere  neces- 
sary to  rs|>el  "sudden  attacks."  And  few.  If 
any,  would  restrict  that  power  to  one  of  n- 
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petllng  attacks  on  American  soil — thereby 
Ignoring  attacks  on  Canada  and  <to  a  highly 
toterdependent  world )  attacks  on  NATO 
countries.  Oenerally  speaking,  the  commen- 
tators recognise  that  a  president  can  take 
action  with  respect  to  any  "sudden  attack" 
where  American  interests  are  at  stake.^ 

In  Its  most  rudimentary  form,  the  "sud- 
den attack"  theory  suggests  a  line  between 
defensive  and  aggressive  action.  The  presi- 
dent may  take  only  that  action  necessary-  tc 
defend  American  toterests:  be  cannot  go  fur- 
ther and  engage  to  the  "aggresstve"  use  of 
mlUtary  force."  So  conceived,  the  sudden 
attack  theory  has  little  to  recommend  It.  A 
line  between  defensive  and  aggressive  ac- 
tion might  have  been  workable  In  the  era 
of  Jefferson  and  Madison:  the  vest  expense 
uf  two  oceans  and  generally  poor  communi- 
cations permitted  some  content  to  such  a 
dlsttoction.  But  that  distinction  can  have 
little  meaning  for  the  president  of  a  greet 
global  power  la  a  highly  complex  and  toter- 
dependent world  Modern  presldenu  are 
faced  with  endless  "emergencies"  of  varying 
duration  and  totenslty,  and  tbe  military  ap- 
paratus has  become  an  Important  instrument 
of  their  foreign  policy.  Given  the  evoluUon 
of  the  presidency.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
In  the  twentieth  century  the  presidential 
powsr  to  repel  sudden  attacks  has  "devel- 
oped toto  sn  undettoed  power  ...  to  employ 
without  Congressional  authorization  the 
armed  forosa  to  the  protection  of  American 
rights  and  toterest  abroad  wbensTer  neoes- 
sapy.""" 

Rejecting  a  narrow  version  of  the  "sudden 
attack"  theory,  several  writers  seek  to  articu- 
late constitutional  limitations  on  presiden- 
tial war-maktog  to  terms  of  the  president's 
opportunity  to  consult  with  congress.**  Wbere 
an  "emergency"  precludes  an  opponuulty  to 
consxUt  with  congress  the  president  may  com- 
mit the  armed  forces  to  hostilities  to  the 
extent  he  deems  necessary.  A  narrow  defini- 
tion of  "emergency"  could  make  this  theory 
substsntlslly  equivalent  to  the  sudden  at- 
tack theory;  but  emergency  can  be  con- 
ceived more  generously  so  as  to  include  any 
situation  to  which  the  president  could  con- 
clude that  quick,  decisive  use  of  force  Is 
neceasary.*  The  important  potot  of  the  theory 
Is  thst  the  president  must  seek  congressional 
Authorlzstlon  st  the  first  available  opjKir- 
t  unity. 

There  are,  however,  differences  among  these 
writers  who  bold  to  this  "congressional  ap- 
proval" theory.  Some  commentators  appar- 
ently assume  that  any  "major"  foreign  de- 
ployment of  the  armed  services  under  cir- 
cumstances that  might  constitute  an  act 
of  war  under  totemsUonal  law  should  hsve 
congressional  approval.**  Others  assert  tfiat 
only  the  actual  commitment  of  the  armed 
forces  to  hostllttlee  requires  congressional 
approval.*"-  In  turn,  some  writers  believe  that 
any  commitment  of  the  armed  forces  to 
battle  requires  approval:  ••  others  apparently 
assume  that  only  "massive.''  "msjor"  or  "pro- 
longed" use  of  tbe  military  requlrea  con- 
gressional action."  The  former  position  Is  at 
least  clear:  as  previously  todlcsted,  the  latter 
position  amounts  to  a  concession  that  the 
president  is  authorised  to  wage  "quick"  wars 
against  weak  opponents  for  limited  objec- 
tives. 

To  ask.  If  possible,  that  the  president  ob- 
tain authorlBatloo  from  congress  before 
making  any  (major?)  commitment  of  the 
armed  forces  to  bostUitles  m.ay  represent  de- 
sirable policy.  That  Judgment  depends  large- 
ly on  one's  assessment  of  the  respective  In- 
stitutional competence  of  congress  and  the 
prasldent.**  But  the  central  issue  Is  whether 
such  suthorlxauon  is  oonstltutlonallT  re- 
quired. Tti  my  mind,  there  are  several  ob- 
jections to  ■■wirting  that  the  proposed  rule 
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is  of  oonstitutlODal  magnitude:  (1)  it  is  too 
uncertain  to  what  It  demands:  (2)  history 
has  legitimated  the  pracUce  of  presidential 
war-maktog:  and  (3)  the  proposed  rule 
stems  from  an  unrealistic  model  of  separa- 
tion of  powers 

First,  It  is  unclear  precisely  what  the  am- 
bit of  any  supposed  congressional  preroga- 
tive Is.  Can  the  president  continue  to  act 
if  congress  Is  too  divided  to  act  clearly  either 
in  support  of  or  to  opposition  to  the  presi- 
dent's action?  And  what  precisely  Is  the 
ptealdent  to  ask  of  congress?  On^  commen- 
tator would  apparently  require  a  declaration 
of  war  or  of  "limited  war."  ■-  Theae  are  dras- 
tic steps,  which  could  have  serious  and 
damaging  consequences  both  tn  our  foreign 
relations  *  and  internally.**  But  if  congress 
can  authorlEc  presidential  sction  without 
such  a  declaration.*'  wbat  Is  the  textual 
basis  of  that  power?  And  at  wbat  frequency 
or  under  what  conditions  must  congressional 
approval  be  re-obtalned? 

Moreover,  has  oongrees  approved  preekien- 
tlsl  action  to  Vietnam,  either  to  the  sweep- 
ing Gulf  of  Tonkto  resolution  or  by  Impllca- 
Tlon  In  Its  monetary  suthortzstlon  bills?  •*  If 
not.  what  further  ktod  of  oongreaslonal  ac- 
tion is  needed?**  In  any  event,  can  It  fairly 
be  denied  that,  at  least  untU  lecently.  con- 
gress has  to  fact  overwhelmingly  sopportad 
presidential  policy  to  Vietnam?  If  stKh  an  to- 
formal  consensus  existed.  Is  thst  sufSolent 
"authorisation"?  In  this  regard  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  congress  has  not  spproved  pres- 
idential policy  to  Vietnam  beoat&ae  Its 
"choice"  has  been  restricted  by  s  presidential 
fait  accompU.  In  view  of  the  president's  op- 
erational responsibility  for  foreign  affairs  and 
its  own  lack  of  Institutional  competenee  to 
play  a  sustained  affirmative  role,  oongreas 
necessarily  must  always  act  after  tbe  fact. 
Acoordtogly,  oongrees'  function  Is  essentially 
to  check  and  disapprove  preeldentlal  policy.' 
In  Vietnam,  United  States  Involvement  has 
been  by  way  of  slow,  steady  escalation  to 
commitment:  any  fait  accomplt  has  oc- 
curred only  over  a  considerable  period  at 
time.  Oongress  has  had  considerable  time  to 
reverse  the  direction  of  presidential  policy; 
until  tbe  Cambodian  Incident,  It  has  made  no 
serloiis  effort  to  do  so. 

Second.  In  varying  degrees  the  oonunenta- 
lors  present  us  with  visibly  stratoed  efforts  to 
mtolmlse  the  long  and  ever-accumulating 
practice  of  presidential  "war-maktog,"  if  one 
prefers  that  term.  For  better  or  worse  that 
practice  seems  to  me  clearly  establlahed,  as  I 
have  Indicated.  To  my  mind,  this  historical 
development  of  our  instltuUons  has  eettled 
the  irgltlmscy  of  "Inherent"  presidential 
power  to  commit  the  armed  forces  to  hos- 
tilities. A  practice  so  deeply  embedded  to 
our  governmental  structure  should  be  treated 
as  decisive  of  the  constitutional  Issue.  History 
and  practice  are  not  here  being  appealed  to 
in  order  to  freeze  forever  the  scope  of  a  con- 
stitutional guarantee  framed  to  terms  of  to- 
dividual  liberty; "  rather,  this  Issue  deals 
ftith  tbe  dlstrlbutloo  of  pollUoal  power  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive  branchee. 
Matters  of  this  character  are,  to  the  words  of 
Chief  JusUce  Marshall,  best  left  "to  the  prac- 
tice of  government."  • 

Third.  The  writers  who  advocate  constitu- 
tionally based  restraints  on  presidential  war- 
moklng  expend  little  effort  on  developing 
any  comprehensive,  realistic  theory  of  the 
contemporary-  meaning  of  separation  of  pow- 
ers. Much  of  their  discussion  seems  to  me 
premised  on  an  eighteenth  century  model  of 
the  relationship  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches.  Kot  surprisingly,  there- 
fore, they  do  not  come  to  gripe  with  the 
evolution  of  our  governmental  practice,  par- 
ticularly the  essentially  fluid  nature  of  the 
division  between  legislative  and  encuUve 
power  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  and  tbe 
feet  tbat.  over  time,  the  mllltarr  maohlne 
has  simply  become  an  Instrument  tar  achler- 


ing  presidential  foreign  poUcy  obJecUves. 
Moreover,  the  danger  of  any  ail-out  conflict 
between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branchee  Is  measurably  reduced  by  the  fact 
thst  the  poilUcal  parties  cut  across  both  to- 
sUtuUons.  Accordingly,  as  head  of  bis  party, 
the  president  can  generally  find  strong  sup- 
port for  his  prerogaaves  inside  congress  It- 
self.'*' In  sum.  therefote.  these  commenta- 
tors' conoeption  of  separation  of  powers  does 
not  and  cannot  describe  existing  political 
reality. 

t4ike  fedaraUsm.-'  the  doctrine  of  aepara- 
tlon  of  powers  should,  at  least  to  the  araa  of 
foreign  affairs,  be  viewed  as  easentially  a  po- 
litical, not  a  legal,  contract.  Tbe  precise 
tuLlance  of  power  between  congress  and  the 
prealdent  will  reflect  the  dominant  political 
realities  of  the  times.  So  understanding  the 
doctrine  of  separaUon  of  powers,  I  am  not 
persuaded  that  recognition  of  presidential 
power  to  conunlt  the  armed  forces  to  hoatU- 
Itles  to  order  to  achieve  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives is  constitutionally  toconsistant  with 
the  existence  of  coagressional  power  to  de- 
clare war.  or  with  any  of  the  other  congres- 
sional grants  over  foreign  affairs.^  Such  len- 
aons  as  may  exist  between  the  two  branches 
of  government  occur  because  of  overtyping 
power,  and  they  must  be  resolved  on  the 
poUUcsl.  not  the  legal,  level. 

Tb  my  mtod,  therefore,  any  attempt  to 
circumscribe  on  constitutional  grounds  the 
president'!!  power  to  use  the  armed  foiosa 
abroad  confuses  political  with  cccistttnclcnal 
iBsuea.^  This  seems  to  me  all  tbe  more  ap- 
parent  when  it  is  recogniaed  that  any  pres- 
idsnt  csn  engage  to  a  wide  range  of  conduct 
(such  as  beveranoe  of  diplomatic  relations, 
expulsion  of  ambassadors,  treaty  denuzuOa- 
tlon.  etc.)  which  might  easily  force  Oils 
country  into  war.  Those  who  aeek  constitu- 
tional checks  on  the  president  place  tbelr 
trust  to  false  gods.  As  Profenor  Bums  has 
observed,  the  checks  inherent  to  separatum 
of  powers  do  "not  operate  to  the  "^^ing  ct 
war  or  even  to  the  »***^"g  of  foretgn  poli- 
cies that  could  precipitate  war — for  example. 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  InstructionB  to  tbe  Nsvy 
Department  to  tbe  months  before  Pearl  Har- 
bor. Yet  these  are  almost  irreversible  deci- 
sions; If  the  President  makes  a  coloeal  mis- 
take, there  ie  nu  Institutional  aafc^uard 
against  Its  consequences.  Tbe  Presideait  Ls 
actually  checked  t^  Oongress  only  to  wi»fc->T.g 
those  decisions  thst  could  indeed  be  reversed 
If  they  turned  out  badly— for  example,  to 
.social  or  eoonomic  pcOlcy.  'nius  tbe  Presi- 
dent might  tnaJut  a  decision  on  axes  as  ir- 
responsible or  daft  as  a  decision  for  a  show- 
down with  a  foreign  power — but  on  tbe  for- 
mer matter  there  would  always  be  a  majortty 
of  the  voters  at  the  next  Section  to  repudi- 
ate hla  acuoo.  A  praaldentlal  eoam  Mt  tar 
war  cannot  be  reversed.  A  nuclear  hcAoeauet 
would  wipe  out  all  the  cheeks  and  bat- 
s^oes — including  the  voters.  In  abort,  tbe 
whole  concept  of  rsstrainte  to  t>»*  area  !■ 
topsy-turvy— a  fact  I  sometimes  reflect  on 
dourly  as  I  sit  each  fall  teaching  fzesbmen 
about  the  traditional  checks  and  balanoaa. 

■Still,  the  power  of  the  President  to  make 
a  catastrophic  blunder  while  fatigued  or  un- 
der great  stress  ts  not  the  price  we  pay  few 
tbe  Presidency.  Il  is  the  price  we  |»y  for 
living  to  tbe  ktod  of  world  tbat  we  do.  Tbe 
only  protection  possible  is  the  one  the  White 
House  already  affords:  a  group  of  own  cloaely 
relaMd  u>  the  President  who  can  resOmto 
him  If  need  be  If  power  and  decision  ma^ne 
In  tbe  White  House  are  collective,  prudeoos 
U  collective  too."  ^ 

Absent  a  fundamental  re-structuilng  of 
our  governmental  Institutions.  It  ruinnii  to 
me  Impoeslbte  to  characterise  Uie  ptesldant's 
conduct  In  Vietnam  as  unconstltutianal,  bow- 
ever  unwise  It  may  be.  Tbe  Vietnam  war  Is  an 
hiatrument  of  presidential  foreign  policy. 
Those  opposed  to  that  policy  can  call  upon 
concress  to  repudiate  tt,  and 
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ample  power  to  do  w.  Than  may  b«  <lto*y*e- 

ment  over  the  precise  Mtlon  that  coogr««i 
oould  ta^  But  u  wems  dtfflcult  to  deny  that 
con«r««  has  ihe  power  to  r«M*e  to  apprc^ 
prlate  fuiKU  lor  carrying  oo  the  eonnict." 
Whether  in  thai  eT«nl  the  prealdont  oouW 
Teqtiiaitloa"  other  fund*  to  oonUnue  the 
WW  need  not  t>e  conaldered.  No  pxwldiBt 
could  iUTTlve  poUtioally  If  be  U  seen  ectlng 
in  lawless  defiance  of  a  congreeeloiial  com- 
masMl  to  end  the  war,  even  If  he  could  eecape 
impeeclimaiit.  Accordingly,  io  Jar  ••  Viet- 
nam la  coooemed.  If  congrwe  repwll»t«»  the 
wax  It  will  come  to  an  end. 

I  should  perh^M  conclude  thl»  summary 
dUcusalon  with  a  word  about  the  role  of  the 
courts  Since  the  ppecUe  relaUonahlp  between 
tb«  executlre  and  the  legtalatWe  braochae 
U  a  matter  for  the  poUtlcal  proceea.  I  cen 
of  course  see  no  role  for  the  court*  to  pUy.  A 
contention  that  the  president  of  the  TTnlted 
3tat«  must  delend  his  decision  to  commit 
trtxTp*  to  combat  before  a  federal  dlatrlet 
lud«  in  Boston.  iClwautee  or  BeetUe  strlkea 
me  as  whoUy  untenable."  I  Und  It  lmP«- 
slble  to  beUeve  that  the  article  HI  gr»nt  of 
••mdldal  paw«r"  to  dedde  -ca«i  or  eoa- 
troveralee-  includes  the  power  to  reeolTe  to- 
suee  of  this  magnitude." 


*Pro(eMor  of  Law.  Boeton  Unlwntty;  B^. 
Oolfertty  of  Maaeechuaetta.  1»»:  I.X3.. 
Ta»e.  1»6«:  LXJC.  Harrard.  IMO. 

i  Oorwln.  The  Oonrtitutlon  as  iMtruniMit 
and  ee  Byrabol.  30  Am.  Pol.  Scl.  Rev-  1071, 
1077*19361    I emphaau  in  original). 

» Particularly  helpful  dlacu^tona  are  found 
in  Note,  congress  The  Pr«l<tot.  •^J^ 
PowKT  to  Cooimlt  Porooo  to  Oomhet.  BI  Harv. 
L.  Ber  1771  a9M)  and  an  earlier  sympoe- 
lum.  LegmUty  of  United  Statee  Participation 
in  the  Viet  Nam  Conflict :  A  Bympoaluia,  75 
Yale  UJ  lOM  ( 1966) .  See  aleo  M.  Puaey.  The 
Way  We  Oo  To  War  ilSOO)  for  ft  ludd,  non- 
cachniml  dlacusalon  of  the  Mterwit  bletorlcal 
njaienalfl  and  of  the  erente  sunoundlng  our 
InvoiTement  In  Vietnam. 

Of  e  more  potemlcal  char»ct»  are  P.  Wor- 
muth.  The  Vietnam  War:  The  President  »er- 
si»  Che  Oonetttirtlon  (AprU  19«8)  (Occasion- 
al  Paper  ■  Center  for  the  Study  of  DcmocraUc 
liwututions);  Malawer.  The  Vietnam  War 
under  the  Constltuttosi :  Legal  laauee  In- 
TolT^l  in  the  United  SCaMs  MlUtary  InwiTe- 
amnt  in  Vietnam,  31  U.  Pitt.  L.  B«t.  306 
(l»a»)-  end  Velvel.  THe  War  tn  Viet  Nam-. 
UnoanstJtnttoneJ.  Jortlclable.  and  Jurladle- 
ttmaUy    At1»f»»*^**i    lA    KaxL    L.    Bar.    MO 

Than  has  bean  oooaiderabla  debate  Ln  the 
aanate  on  the  oooaUtutlonaUty  of  the  prea- 
Idantlal  acUon.  See  in  particular:  (I)  Hear- 
tng-  oo  8.  K«.  161  Before  the  Senate  Oomm. 
on  Ftntgn  Belaaon*.  MKh  C<Mag.,  1st  Seea. 
(1097):  fS)  Senate  Oomm.  on  Porelgn  Rela- 
ttons  ITaClonal  Oocnmitnianu,  S.  Rep.  No.  797. 
«Kh'ooi^..  Ut  Bees.  (10«7):  (81  Senate 
Coram-  on  Foreign  BeUtiona.  National  Com- 
mmnenta,  S.  Hap.  No.  128.  91it  Cong..  1st 
Sees.  (IMV).  More  recently,  the  president's 
action  In  Cambodia  has  trlgfersd  another 
raund  of  intense  debate,  largely  in  the  con- 
test at  two  seta  o*  propoeala:  Hatfl«ld-Mc- 
Qavem  Amendment,  S.  Amend  80«.  Blst 
Cong..  M  9e».  (1970);  Cburch-Cooper 
AfiKBdment.  8  Amend.  «ao.  Blst  Cong.,  3d 
Saaa.  <1B701 

*por  a  general  coUeetlon  of  arUclea  on  thU 
aspect  of  the  Vietnam  ooofllet  see  The  Viet- 
nam War  and  International  l*w  (R.  Palk. 
ed  1968)  and  see  R.  Hull  4  J  Novogrtxl,  lAW 
and  Vietnam  (19fl8).  most  of  which  la  de- 
voted to  the  noneonstltuUonal  law  aspects 
of  Vietnam  While  I  do  not  purport  to  ha»« 
mads  a  careful  analysis  of  this  aspect  of  the 
Vietnam  conflict.  I  must  say  that  the  afforta 
lo  show  that  United  States  action  to  Vlet- 
oam  TloUtea  accepted  norms  of  International 
law  seam  quite  Insubstantial.  Acconllngly. 
I  have  not  included  sny  separate  oonBtdera> 
Uon  on  the  raatratht  that  acoepfiad  nJm  at 


totamatlotMa  law  Imposed  upoa  p«aaMantlal 
war-maUag.  That.  howaTor,  la  an  iMue  that 
merits  careful  consideration. 

•See  U.S,  Const,  art,  I.  18.  ola.  l-U.  8aa 
also  U.S.  Const,  amend.  XIV,  I  6. 

»Por  example,  the  president  "may  require 
the  Opinion.  In  writing,  of  the  principal  Of- 
aoer  m  each  of  the  execuUTe  Dspartmanu, 
upon  any  Subject  relating  to  the  DuUee  of 
their  respecUve  Ofllcee,  and  he  ahaU  have 
Power  to  grant  Eeprlaves  and  Pardons  for 
OSenaes  against  the  United  Statea.  except  in 
Oases  of  Impaachmant."  UJS.  Oonst.  art.  XX, 
la. 

•0£.  Const,  art.  XI.  il  !-&■ 
'See  C.  Black.  perspeoU»aa  to  Oonatltu- 
tlonalL&w  5B  (19^)- 

•  The  Pederallat  No.  60  (A.  BamUtoa).  See 
also  Plemlng  t.  Paga,  60  UA  (9  How.)  aot. 
SIS  (1B60). 

•  Note,  supra  note  3,  at  1776. 
"This  development  steou  from  such  dl- 

verae  factora  as  the  rise  of  poUtlcal  parUea, 
ihe  advent  of  mass  communications,  and  the 
oocnplexlty  and  highly  totardependeni  char- 
acter of  modern  me.  Por  particularly  help- 
ful discussion  of  the  growth  of  and  the  pres- 
ent dlTP*""^**""*  of  the  preaidency  see  J. 
Bums.  Preaidantial  Oovemment  (1966);  B. 
Neuatadt.  Preeldantlal  Power:  The  PoUtlos 
of  Leadership  <1B00). 

u  Kurland.  The  Impotenoe  of  Betloeaoe, 
1968  Duke   L.J.   019.  634-636. 

"Id.  at  027-638.  Professor  Kurland,  U 
should  be  noted,  deeply  lament*  this  result. 
u  Thf  maslnc  concern  has  been  expressed 
whether.  tosUtuUonaUy.  the  presidency  has 
inadequate  Informaaon  on  which  grove  deci- 
sions moat  be  based.  O.  Reedy.  The  TwiUght 
of  the  Presidency  34^-29  il970).  Uke  many 
writers  who  are  deeply  disturbed  by  the  oon- 
cencraUon  of  power  to  the  president.  Ur. 
Beedy  shows  a  preference  lor  a  strong  eensle. 
I*  Por  a  brief  discussion  of  the  view  ol  the 
Iramers  see  E.  Corwto.  The  President.  Office 
and  Powers  1787-1967.  at  10-19  (4tb  rev.  sd. 
1967) .  It  shoiUd  be  recalled  that  this  discus- 
sion took  place  against  a  backdrop  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world  that  bears 
lltUe  scniblance  to  our  times.  Even  so,  Hamil- 
ton sigoroosly  advanced  the  ooncepUon  of  a 
strong  president. 

>>Ulssouil  V.  Holland.  363  U3.  416,  483 
(1S30)  (Holmes.  J.) : 

When  we  are  dealing  with  words  that  also 
are  a  constituent  set,  like  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes.  we  must  realize  that 
the  framera  have  called  into  Ufe  a  t>elng  the 
development  of  which  ooiUd  not  have  been 
formeen  completely  by  the  most  gifted  of  Its 
begeturs.  It  was  enough  for  them  to  realize 
or  to  hope  that  they  had  created  an  organ- 
ism. It  has  taken  a  centxiry  and  has  coat  their 
lucceasors  much  sweat  and  blood  to  prove 
that  they  created  a  nation.  The  case  before  us 
must  be  considered  to  the  Ught  of  our  whole 
experience  and  not  merely  In  that  of  what 
was  said  a  hundred  years  ago." 

i"J.  Bums,  eupr*  note  10,  at  T0-1\: 
In  the  deepest  sense  oongreeaional  gov- 
ernment was  not  really  government.  It  was 
rattier  brokerage — *  place  for  the  adjustment 
of  compeOng  economic  toteresu.  The  main 
interest  In  Congress,  Bryce  noted,  related  to 
the  rslstog  and  spending  of  money.  And  the 
more  the  Presidency  was  drawn  into  the  con- 
greaslonai  orbit,  the  less  the  Preaidency  could 
be  a  place  for  the  expreaslon  and  reallaatlon 
of  great  dreams,  programs,  and  confUcU." 
>'  C.  Black,  supra  note  7.  at  67: 
"[Wllfchout  straining  a  stogie  provlalon  to 
the    text.   Congress    might    have   made    the 
Prealdent  toto  a  symbolic  chef  d'Atat.  .  .  . 
"Idongress.  Instead  of  reducing  the  Kx- 
ocuUve  to  a  lormal  sutus.  has  by  lU  own 
lawe  steadily   added   to  his  power,   most  of 
the  legally  worrantabls  powers  at  the  Presi- 
dency today  come  from  statutes." 

u  Toun^town  Sheet  ^  Tuba  Co.  v.  Sawyar, 
343  1T.S.  679  (1963). 

i»Xd.   at  687-88.   See   also   J.   Smith  &   C. 


Cotter,  Powers  of  the  Prealdent  X>urtog  Cilala 
(1900). 

-  youngstown  Sheet  A  Tube  Oo.  ▼.  Sawyer. 
343  U5.  679,  683-700  (1962). 

«E.g..  Kauper.  The  Steel  SeUure  Case; 
congress.  The  President  and  The  Supreme 
Court,  81  Mioh.  L.  Rev.  141.  178  (1963).  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  division  on  this 
issue  Is  unimportant.  Congress  had.  after  all. 
not  express  Jv  forbidden  the  preeldant  to  salae 
the  steel  mills.  Sea.  e«..  C.  Black,  supra  note 
7,  at  64. 

^  Mr.    Justice    Black's    opinion    has    been 
widely  crlUclzed.  Professor  Blsck  character- 
ises It  as   "unhlslorlc  and  imworkahle."  C. 
Black,  supra  note  7.  at  63,  "[Tlhe  opinion." 
says  Piofesaor   Corwto.  "bears  all   the  ear- 
marks of  hasty  ImprovlaaUon  as  well  as  of 
strong  prepossessions,  being  unquestionably 
contradicted  by  a  long  record  of  presidential 
ploneertog  In  territory  eventually  occupied 
by  Congress."  E.  Corwto,  supra  note  14,  at 
165  See  also  Oorwln.  The  Steal  Seizure  Case: 
A.  Judicial  Brick  Without  Straw.  63  Colum. 
L.  Hev.  63  (1953) ;  Kauper.  supra  note  31;  l^a. 
The  Steal  Case:  Presidential  Seizure  of  Pri- 
vate Industrj-.  47  Nw.   U.L.  Rev.  389    (1963) 
It  has,  of  course,  sometimes  been  suggested 
that,   given   a   grave   enough   sltuaUon,   the 
president  can  act  in  diaregard  of  a  le^Ia- 
Circ  command.  Uncoln  put  the  matter  sharp- 
ly:   "Are  aU  the  laws  but  one  to  go  unex- 
ecuted, and  the  Oovemment  Itaelf  to  plecee 
lest  that  one  be  vlolsted?"  Ifesaage  to  Con- 
gress. July  4.   1681    (emphasis  to  original), 
quoted  in  E-  Corwln,  supra  note  14.  at  363- 
See  generally   E.  Corwto.  supra  note   14.  at 
228-30.   250-53.  Despite   the  evident   appeal 
in  Ltocoln's  position  it  la  difficult  to  frame 
any    theory    of    separaUon    of    powers    that 
would  permit  the  prealdent  to  claim  Inherent 
power  to  disregard  congressional  commands 
because  he  deemed  an  emergency  to  exist. 
Of  course,  there  nre  lechnlquee  by  which  this 
issue  can  be  avoided.  It  seems  Ukely.  for  ex- 
ample, that  existing  statutes  could  generally 
be  construed  in  a  manner  so  as  not  to  present 
any  conflict. 

«  V3.  Const  art.  I,  I  8.  da.  3.  10-14;  VS. 
Const,  art  n.  I  3- 

»*  US.  Const,  art.  n.  ||  1-3.  

•  The  respective  prerogatives  of  congreas 
and  the  prealdent  were  vigorously  debated  by 
Hamilton  and  Madison  See  E  Corwln.  supra 
note  14.  at  177-84.  Hamilton  pressed  for  a 
particularly  broad  construction  of  prealden- 
tlal  power  to  conduct  foreign  afTatrs.  See  Id. 
w  —Annals  of  Cong.  613  (1600) . 
-  United  States  v.  Curtis-Wright  Export 
Corp..  299  VS.  304.  320  (1936) .  B«re.  the  court 
accepted  the  doctrtoe  of  "inherent"  presi- 
dential power  over  foreign  affairs.  Id  at  319- 
aO  See  generally  E.  Corwln,  supra  note  14, 
at  170-326;  O.  Schubert,  The  Presidency  In 
the  Courts  101-36  (1967). 

■  L.  Koanlg.  The  X^realdencj  and  The  Grtsla 
18(1944). 

•  Professor  Black  argues,  however,  that  the 
textual  powers  of  the  president  lo  conduct 
foreign  affairs  are  In  fact  minimal.  Accord- 
ingly, he  U  of  the  opinion  that  the  constitu- 
tional text  presupposed  congressional  su- 
premacy in  the  area  of  foreign  sjlalrs  corre- 
Bpondtog  to  a  similar  supremacy  to  internal 
aflalrs.  C.  Black,  supra  note  7,  at  57-50.  Pro- 
fessor Korland  is  of  the  same  view.  Kurland. 
supra  note  11,  at  621-23. 1  tend  to  agree  with 
this  view.  Historical  necessity  has.  however, 
expanded  the  content  of  such  terms  as  "ex- 
ecutive power"  and  "■commander  to  chief" 
and  It  has  given  sanction  to  the  Hamlltonlan 
view  of  "inherent"  powers— i.e..  to  powers 
not  to  the  constitutional  text.  See  generally 
authorities  cited  in  note  *7  yupra. 

••E.  Corwto,  suprm  note  l4.  at  171  (em- 
phasis to  original)  (footnote  omitted). 

•  R.  Neuatadt.  supra  DO*e  10.  at  88:  "T^e 
constitutional  convention  of  1787  la  supposed 
to  have  created  a  government  of  'sepvated 
powers.*  It  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  Bather,  It 
created  a  govemment  of  separated  tnstttu- 
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Uona  ahmfng  powers."  (emphasis  to  original) . 
See  also  6.  Hunttogton.  Political  Order  to 
Changing  Societies  109-12,  115-21   (1968). 

•■  There  are  numerous  areas  where  clashes 
between  the  president  and  congress  are  not 
e..slly  resolvable  apart  from  the  play  of  the 
political  process.  For  example,  there  are  no 
olear  rules  governing  the  power  of  the  execu- 
tive to  withhold  Information  from  oongreas. 
Younger,  Congressional  Investigations  and 
Executive  Secrecy:  A  Study  Id  tbe  Separation 
of  Pow«-s.  30  U.  Pitt.  U  Rev  755  (1869) .  Bee 
also  the  questions  arlstog  from  the  presi- 
dents asserted  power  to  "Impound"  funds 
voted  by  congress  for  expenditures. 

^  The  "ooncluslon  is  unavoidable  that  tbe 
national  legislature,  as  It  now  plays  Its  exact- 
ing role  on  the  political  stage.  Is  remarkably 
lU-sulted  to  exercls*  a  wise  control  over  the 
nation's  foreign  policy."  R.  Dahl,  Oongresi 
and  Foreign  Policy  3  (1950).  However.  Profes- 
sor Ftoer  baa  voiced  grave  ooncern  about  the 
capacity  of  one  man  to  respond  in  a  rations! 
manner  to  constant  world  crises  and  has  sug- 
gsated  Institutional  reetrainta  on  the  presi- 
dency. H.  Ftoer,  The  Presidency:  Olsls  and 
Regeneration   198   (1960). 

•*E.  Corwto.  supra  note  14,  at  184-93. 

»  "Senate"  should  to  all  probability  be  sub- 
stituted for  "oongrees."  But  see  J.  Clark,  Tbe 
Senate  Satabllshment  16  (1963)  ("the  Senate 
has  become  archaic,  outmoded,  obeolete  ae 
a  meaningful  democratic  Institution").  It  Is, 
I  think,  exceedingly  dUBoult  to  Imagtoe  any 
real  role  in  foreign  affairs  for  the  hoose  of 
representatives. 

"In  recent  times  President  Wilson  alone 
seems  to  have  been  troubled  by  lack  of  oon- 
gresalonal  authorlxatlon.  See  Ooounent,  !%« 
President,  The  Oongrees,  and  The  Power  to 
Declare  War,  16  Kan.  L.  Rev.  82,  86  (1967). 
Nonethelesa.  he  ordered  the  bombing  of  Vera 
Ctuz  without  congressional  authority.  Id.  at 
84.  Moreover,  wltli  reepect  to  World  War  I. 
he  took  action  that,  he  conceded,  was  quite 
likely  to  draw  us  Into  war. 

■*  Por  a  valuable  colleotlon  of  Instanoea  of 
such  presidential  action  extending  through 
1941  see  J.  Rogers,  World  Policing  and  The 
OonsUtutlon  9^133  (1946).  See  also  P.  Wor- 
mura,  supra  note  3,  at  6-48;  M.  Puaey,  aupra 
note  2.  at  41-114. 

■■Profeasor  comm  anger  deaoribes  the  poet 
civil  war  instances  as  "so  numerous  as  to  be 
tedloua."  Commanger,  Presidential  Power: 
The  Issue  Analysed.  N.T.  Ttmaa,  Jan,  14, 1961, 
16  (Magazine},  at  33. 

•*  For  a  detaUed  disouailon  of  the  conduct 
of  Pranklto  BooasTelt  ase  L.  Koanlg,  supra 
note  36. 18-66. 

■  It  should  also  be  noted  that  President 
Elsenhower  deployed  14,000  troops  to  Leba- 
non without  statutory  authority,  and  on  the 
basis  of  his  "Inherent"  oonstltutlonal  power. 
See  104  Cong.  Rec.  IS,  903-04  (1068)  (state- 
ment by  President  Elsenhower) .  Mention 
should  slso  be  mads  of  President  Kennedy's 
use  of  the  navy  to  Cuba.  See  M.  Pusey.  supra 
note  3,  at  9-10.  Foriunately,  In  neither  to- 
stance  did  actual  hoatlliUes  occur.  However, 
to  each  case  the  deployment  of  the  armed 
forces  may  actually  have  constituted  an  act 
of  war. 

«U3.  Dept  of  State,  The  Legality  of 
United  States  Participation  In  the  Defense  of 
Vlec  Nam,  64  Dept  State  BulL  474,  488 
( 1068) .  reprtoted  In  Legality  of  United  SUtes 
Participation  to  the  Viet  Nam  Conflict:  A 
Sympoalum.  76  Tale  LJ.  1064  (1966). 

**  Bee,  e.g.,  T.  Wormuth,  supra  note  3.  Not 
all  the  critics  agree  with  this  view.  For  exam- 
ple, Pusey  writes  that  "|l]n  recent  years, 
however,  the  President  has  been  exerdstog 
the  power  to  make  war  with  alarming  con- 
Blstuiey."  M.  Pusey,  supra  note  3,  at  1. 

**  Malawer,  supra  note  3,  at  334.  See  also 
Btandard,  United  SUtes  Intervention  to  Viet- 
nam Is  Not  Legal.  62  A.BJ&.J.  637.  633  (1966). 
If  a  full-blown  declaration  of  war  la  a  neces- 
sary condition  for  presldsntui  action,  Korea 
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cannot  be  dlstlngulabed  by  a  rtfsrance  to 
alleged  United  BUtee  obllgaUons  onder  the 
United  Nations  Chvter,  which  la  merely  a 
treaty.  Only  congress,  not  the  eenata,  can  da- 
Clare  war. 

M  Malawer,  supra  note  3,  at  318-14. 

•■  Professor  Wormutb  argues  that  this  rad- 
ically distorts  the  Intention  of  the  Crazneza. 
F.  Wormuth,  supra  note  3,  at  46.  See  alao  id. 
at  36.  In  the  words  of  President  Buchanan: 
"  'The  sxecutlve  government  of  this  country 
to  Ita  totercourse  with  foreign  natlana  is 
limited  to  the  employment  of  dlplamaey 
alone.  When  that  falls  it  can  proceed  no  fur- 
ther. It  cannot  legitimately  resort  to  force 
without  the  direct  authority  of  Ooogreaa, 
except  to  restsUng  and  repelling  hoatUe  at- 
tacks.'"  Id.  at  17,  quoting  from  5  Massages 
and  Papers  of  the  Presldanu,  1789-1906,  at 
616  (J.  Richardson  ed.  1908). 

"L.  Koanlg,  supra  note  38,  at  46:  "Con- 
gress seldom  has  objected  to  the  action  of 
the  Prealdent.  aa  commander- to -chief,  to 
Bending  abroad  and  matotalntog  the  armed 
forces  without  its  prior  concurzenoe.  The  to- 
siancee  of  objection  are  Important,  but  ths 
otherwise  general  consent  has  tacitly  eatah- 
Uahed  tbe  rule  of  practice.  .  .  ." 

*^See  Note,  supra  note  3,  at  177666  for  a 
discussion  of  the  various  theories  advanced 
to  support  of  presidential  action. 

*■  Id.  at  1788-00. 

•  Id.  at  1708. 

*«For  an  exposition  of  the  view  of  the 
framerv  see  M.  Pusey,  supra  noU  3,  at  41-67. 

"  B.g.,  Velrel.  supra  noU  3,  at  463-^56. 

<■  Prof esaor  Malawer  seems  to  assume  this 
view.  Malawer,  supra  note  3,  at  233.  See  alao 
Comment,  The  E^reaideot,  The  Oongreas  and 
The  Power  to  Declare  War,  16  Kan.  L.  Bav.  83, 
94-96  (1967). 

■■Oorwto.  Who  has  the  Power  to  Make 
War,  N.T.  Tlmaa,  July  81.  1040.  |  6  (Maga- 
Etoe) .  at  14.  See  alao  B.  Hull  &  J.  Norofrod. 
supra  note  8.  at  171-73. 

*»  B.g.,  Velvel.  supra  note  3,  at  464-66.  409 
n.316;  Note,  supra  note  3,  at  1704-08. 

■"  Velvel.  supra  note  2,  at  464-69,  400  n.316: 
NoU,  supra  note  2.  at  1794-08. 

"  NoU.  supra  noU  3,  at  1796: 

"[I]nste&d  of  assuming  that  the  Prssldent 
may  deploy  American  forces  as  he  seas  fit  and 
only  in  tbe  exceptional  case  need  be  seek 
congressional  approval,  the  presiimption 
should  be  that  congressional  collaboratl(»i  is 
the  general  rule  wherever  the  use  of  tbe 
military  is  involved,  with  presidential  initia- 
tive betog  reserved  for  the  exceptional  case." 

"  Professor  Velvel  app«u%nUy  assumes  that 
the  prealdent  has  unlimited  constitutional 
power  to  deploy  the  armed  forces  abroad.  Vel- 
vel, supra  noU  2,  at  471-73. 

"  NoU,  supra  noU  2.  at  1797. 

"■  M  Puaey,  noU  3.  at  174.  Professor  Velvel 
seems  conoemed  only  with  massive  tovolve- 
menu.  E.g.,  Velvel,  supra  noU  3,  at  468. 

^■For  various  views  on  the  degree  of  insti- 
tutional oompeUnce  held  by  these  two 
branches  see  notes  33  &  86  supra  and  au- 
thorttlee  dted  thereto. 

«  Velvel.  supra  noU  3,  at  461-62. 

•■  Since  tbe  end  of  World  War  n  there  have 
been  no  formal  declarations  of  war  by  a  na- 
tion. See  todochtos:  Tbe  Oonstltuttonal 
Crlala,  116  Cong.  Rec.  7117.  7121.  n66  (daUy 
ed.  May  13,  1970).  This  memorandum  was 
prepared  by  Tale  Law  School  studenU  and 
signed  by  Profeesor  Blckel  and  others. 

*■  A  formal  declaration  of  war  would  of 
course  Increaae  tbe  reserroir  of  totemal  reg- 
ulatory power  possessed  by  the  national  gov* 
eminent  (if  it  can  be  tocreased  over  what  is 
already  possessed).  For  a  list  of  legislation 
that  becomes  effective  on  the  heals  of  a 
formal  declaration  of  war  see  116  Oong,  ]Bac. 
5123-23  (dally  ed.  June  3, 1070). 

"See  noU,  supra  noU  3,  at  1706:  "An  ex- 
cessively wooden  concept  of  what  oanaUtutee 
congressional  exercise  of  lU  power  to  declare 
war  would  have  tbe  effect,  not  of  preaervlng 


oongresalonal  authority,  bat  of  transferring 
more  and  more  deelalons  to  the  mora  flexlbla 
executive  branch." 

*■  Not  Burprialiigly,  thoae  oppoaad  Co  the 
war  and  these  actions  InsufBcient.  B.g..  Mala- 
wer, supra  noU  2,  at  237-31;  Velvel.  supra 
nou  2,  at  465-06.  472-79.  Indeed,  Profeasor 
Wormuth  finds  tbe  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution 
"unconstitutional."  F.  Wormuth,  supra  nou 
3,  at  43-68. 

••  Nou,  supra  noU  3.  at  1798-803  careftiBy 
conaldera  this  problem. 

*>  This  seems  to  me  to  dispose  of  argumenta 
of  the  foUowtog  character: 

"It  has  been  argued  that  congreselonal  to- 
actton  and  failure  to  repeal  the  Tookln  Gulf 
R4»olutloo  give  Implicit  authorization  to  tbe 
IndocMne«e  War.  The  logical  outcome  of 
such  an  argument  Is  that  the  Prealdent  can 
do  whaUvar  he  wishes  and  the  Congrsaa  has 
the  afflrmative  duty  to  try  to  stop  him  This 
atxifts  the  piresumptlon  of  the  Framers  to 
favor  of  congresfilonaJ  control  over  war-mak- 
ing and  gives  the  initial  and  oonttoued  up- 
per hand  to  the  executive." 

Indochina :  The  Constitutional  Crisla, 
supra  nou  82,  at  7119  (footnoU  omitted). 
The  "presimiptton"  of  which  these  writers 
talk,  if  It  ever  existed,  has  no  modem  basis. 
Slgnlfloantly,  these  writers  make  no  effort 
to  relau  tbe  alleged  presiimptlon  to  the 
present  allocation  of  responsibility  between 
congress  and  the  president  to  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs. 

■>  Compare  Harper  v.  Virginia  Bd.  of  Bee- 
tlona.  383  U.S.  663.  660-70  (1068). 

-In  McCuUoch  v.  Maryland.  17  VS.  (4 
Wheat.)  316  (1819),  Chief  Justice  Marahall 
expreasly  reoognlaed  the  Importance  of  the 
historical  practice  of  the  political  organs  of 
the  government  m  asfieaslng  the  meaning  of 
oonstltutionaJ  guarantees  not  inv-olvtog  guar- 
antees of  personal  freedom,  to  sustaining 
oongresalonal  legislation  creating  a  national 
bank,  he  wroU : 

"It  wUl  not  be  denied,  that  a  bold  and 
daring  usurpation  might  b«  resisted,  after  an 
acquiescence  stlU  longer  and  more  compleU 
than  this.  But  It  is  conceived,  that  a  doubt- 
ful question,  one  on  which  human  reason 
may  paiise,  and  the  human  Judgnwnt  be 
suspended ,  to  the  decision  of  which  the  great 
principles  of  liberty  are  not  concerned,  but 
tbe  respective  powers  of  those  who  are 
equally  tbe  repreeentatlvee  of  tbe  people,  are 
to  be  adjusted;  If  not  put  at  rest  by  the 
practice  of  the  goveroment.  ought  to  receive 
a  considerable  Impression  from  that  practice. 
An  exposition  of  the  constitution,  dellber- 
aUly  esUbllfihed  by  le^alative  acU.  on  the 
faith  of  which  an  Immense  property  has  been 
advanced,  ought  not  to  be  lightly  disre- 
garded." Id.  at  401. 

"I  do  not  think  the  views  cxpresaad  by 
Profeaaor  Bums  to  his  book  Prealdentlal  Oov- 
emment (1065)  are  tooonsistent  with  this 
sutement. 

*^  Recent  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  to- 
dicate  to  me  that  there  are  no  federalism- 
derived  constitutional  UmlU  on  congressional 
legislative  power.  See,  eg..  Kataenbach  v. 
Morgan.  384  U.S.  641  (1966);  Kataenbaeh  v. 
McClung,  379  VS.  394  (1964);  and  Heart  of 
AtlanU  Motel,  Inc.  t.  United  Statea,  S7S  U.S. 
241  (1964) ,  which  demonstrau  that  the  court 
will  Bustato  an  exercise  of  congreasional 
power  that  Is  "rationally"  related  to  any  of 
the  enumeraUd  congressional  granU.  Pro- 
fessor Wechsler  long  ago  reminded  us  that 
the  actual  structure  of  federalism  Is  and 
should  be  governed  by  the  dlcutes  of  politi- 
cal process,  not  by  artificial  legal  docixtoee. 
Wechsler,  The  Political  Safeguards  of  Fed- 
eralism :  Tiie  Role  of  the  Statea  to  the  Oompo- 
Bltlon  and  Selection  of  tiie  National  Oovem- 
ment, 54  Column.  L.  Rev.  643  (1964). 

n  It  is  worth  obaervlng  that  "Oongresatooal 
power  'to  declare  war'  .  .  .  does  not,  even  se- 
manUcally.  exclude  armed  hostilities  without 
such  a  formal  dadaration."  116  Cong.  Bee. 
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6406  (d*Uy  e<L  Juntt  4.  1070)    (letter  of  Pro- 
fnaon  aottov.  Winter  vul  Book  to  Senator 

Allot). 

^Tb«  wntcn  vbo  seek  coiuUtuUonaU^r 
be^ei]  restricUons  are,  oX  couth,  committed 
to  t&e  f&mUi&r — aud  paydioloKlcoU;  comlort- 
able — lawyer's  task.  oS  "drawing  Unoe.-  Tliat 
ment&Uty  mmJcee  difflcult  the  recognlUoa  of 
■xeoc  not  governed  ^ai  least  In  form)  hy  le- 
gal rules.  Ttkus  while  one  writer  accurately 
frames  "the  teal  L^aueB," — how  1b  the  Presl- 
deni$  aathoniy  as  Chief  Executive  and  Com- 
oiander  in  Chief  to  be  reconciled  with  Oon- 
grcia"  power  to  declue  warV — hU  approach  is 
an  attempt  to  draw  a  line  bo  as  to  create  an 
exclvistve  ooncressional  preeerve,  which  the 
president  may  not  trespass  with  permlsslve- 
oeaa.  Note,  supra  note  3.  at  1771. 
'*J.  Bums,  fiupra  note  10,  at  398. 
^See  Indochina:  The  OonstltuUonal 
Crisis,  supra  note  63,  at  7110.  Even  ProCeMor 
Hoetcw,  et  al.,  supra  note  73,  fall  short  of 
chaUenglc^  this  poww. 

'«  See  C.  Booelter.  The  Supreme  Court  and 
tlie  Commands  in  Chief  131  (1051):  "As 
In  the  past,  so  In  the  future.  President  and 
Congress  will  fight  our  wars  with  little  or  no 
thought  about  a  reckoning  with  the  Su- 
preme Court." 

-See  Mora  t.  McNamara.  380  UA  034 
(1067».  The  sole  limit  of  the  courts'  powers 
IS.  in  my  }udgment,  to  anxtounoe  that  the 
cnatter  must  be  resolved  by  the  political 
branches  of  government.  Contra,  Schwarts 
&  McCormjkCk,  The  JusttclabUlty  of  Legal 
Objections  to  the  American  Military  KSort 
in  Vietnam.  46  Tex.  L.  Rev.  1033.  1063 
(1068);  VelTel,  supra  note  3,  at  470-SO3.  Pro- 
fessor Veivel  has  had  no  suooess  In  convinc- 
ing the  courts.  Velvel  v.  Nixon,  416  F.  3d 
336  (10th  CU.  1060),  cert,  denied.  SM  17.8. 
1043  ^lario). 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  not  all  presi- 
dential action  Is  beyond  Judicial  scrutiny. 
For  a  Ust  of  Instances  In  which  the  supreme 
eoiirt  has  invalidated  presidential  action  on 
constuutionai  ground  see  O.  Schubert,  supra 
note  37.  at  361-66  (1067). 


Thx  Was  Powca:  Coxa 


I  VsSaUS  THX 


(From  the  Washington  (  D.C.)  Star. 
May  17.  1070] 

The  current  furor  in  and  outside  the  Sen- 
ate over  funding  the  Cambodian  operations 
after  June  80  is  larded  with  irrational  emo- 
tion and  political  opportunism.  Yet  the 
Issue  at  stake — the  war-making  pow^er  of 
Congress  as  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the 
President  as  Commander  In  Chief — is  real, 
complex  and  of  far-reaching  importance. 

Paragr&pb  11,  Section  8.  Article  I  of  the 
Constitution  clearly  allocates  to  Congress 
the  right  "to  declare  war."  The  problem  Is 
that  the  five  post-World  War  n  presidents 
of  both  parties — Trxunan.  Eisenhower.  Ken- 
nedy. Johnson  and  Nixon — not  to  q>eak  of 
earlier  practitioners  of  the  fine  art 
of  gunboat  diplomacy,  have  neatly  Onessed 
the  Issue  by  committing  or  keeping  American 
troops  in  combat  situations  abroad  when 
they  felt  It  was  in  the  national  Interest,  with- 
out seeking  the  assent  of  Coogrtma  or  asking 
for  a  declaration  of  war. 

The  great  majority  of  these  adventures — 
the  1058  landing  m  Lebanon  and  the  1965 
intervention  in  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
two  recent  examples^-happUy  did  not  be- 
come coumcts  of  major  algnlflcance.  at  least 
in  terms  of  casualties  «broBd  or  political  Im- 
pact at  home.  Two  otbers,  however — the 
Kftnimx)  "police  action"  and  the  Indochlnese 
conflict — miisbroomed  into  undeclared  wars 
which  resulted  In  the  deaths  of  more  than 
76,000  Americana.  The  Vietnamese  war.  with 
lu  related  confUcu  In  Laoa  and  Cambodia, 


has  divided  tills  uneasy  nation  as  txas  no 
other  similar  Issue  since  brother  took  up 
arms  against  brother  In  the  American  Civil 
War.  It  Is  a  repeutlon  of  thla  eort  of  tragedy 
which  some  aeuators  hope  to  prevent  through 
cougrcsslonal  control  of  the  purae  strings. 
The  primary  difficulty  lies  in  the  deOnltlon 
of  what  involves  American  participation  in  a 
war.  If,  as  Senators  Cooper  and  Church 
maintain  In  their  amendment,  tarnishing 
advisers  to  a  friendly  country  \Cambodla) 
amounts  to  direct  Involvement,  then  the 
United  States  was  a  belligerent  In  the  Oreek 
civil  war  of  1047-^0.  If  loss  of  life  defines 
involvement,  then  the  United  States  was 
indeed  at  war  (with  whom?)  in  the  Domim- 
can  Republic  in  1065.  And  yet  no  reasonable 
man  would  hold  to  either  of  these  thesea. 

By  the  same  token,  this  hypothetical  rea- 
sonable man  (so  much  distinguished  by  his 
apparent  absence  from  the  United  States 
these  days),  would  have  to  admit  that, 
despite  the  lack  of  ringing  calls  to  arms  from 
Capitol  Hill,  we  were  at  war  with  North 
Korea  and  Communist  China  in  the  lOfiOs 
and  we  have  been  at  war,  at  least  since  1064. 
with  North  Vietnam.  In  neither  case  could 
diplomats  burn  their  official  papers  before 
asking  for  their  passports,  as  was  the  style 
in  amore  mannered  age.  slnoe  we  have  hod 
diplomatic  relations  with  none  of  the  na- 
tions  which   we   have   been   fighting. 

Since  American  presldenU  have  sent  U.S. 
force*  into  action  abroad  more  than  160 
times  without  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress the  common  sense  of  the  matter,  it 
seems  to  us.  is  that  an  undeclared  war  be- 
comes reprehensible  only  when  It  Is  lort.  or 
wh^n  It  becomes  politically  impossible  tor 
the  President  to  prosecute  it.  While  such  a 
theory  obviously  can  be  found  neither  in 
the  Constitution  nor  in  the  canon  of  inUr- 
natlonal  law.  It  seems  sa  demonstrable  as 
the  fall  of  Newton's  apple.  The  Korean  war, 
for  instance,  over  a  nbortcr  period  resulted  in 
almost  OS  many  American  deaths  as  the  In- 
dochlnese fighting.  Tet  there  was  no  slguU- 
Icani  popular  or  congressional  outcry  against 
that  war.  Boys  who  had  no  more  desire  to 
be  shot  at  than  today's  draft  dodgers  in 
Canada  went  docUely  if  not  JoyfuUy  to  that 
war  because  it  diti  not.  could  not,  occur  to 
them  to  da  otherwise. 

While  the  great  majority  of  this  genera- 
tion have  done  the  same,  the  situation  and 
the  ethic  have  alterei.  It  Is  clear  that,  in 
the  eyes  of  many  Americans,  the  Indochlnese 
war  has  become  odious.  partlaUy  because 
the  government  of  South  Vietnam  is  re- 
garded by  such  people  as  unworthy  (would 
that  of  Syngman  Rhec  have  stood  up  to 
close  scrutiny?)  and  partially  because  this 
war.  like  all  others,  involves  on  element  of 
risk*  and  inconvenience  to  the  participants. 
Hence  the  war  In  a  practical  political  sense 
no  longer  la  possible,  which  is  precisely  why, 
we  would  suggest,  the  President  is  trying  to 
end  our  direct  involvement  In  It. 

What  some  members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  ore  trying  to  do  now  is  to  reassert  on 
atrophied  congressional  prerogative,  which 
understandably  is  dear  to  members  of  Con- 
gress, at  the  expense  of  the  implied  powers 
of  the  President  as  Commander  In  Chief, 
which  eqxiAlly  understandably  is  a  popular 
thesis  with  occupants  of  the  White  House. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  conunendsbly 
wary  of  trying  to  delineate  the  line  between 
the  Executive  and  Legislative  powers. 

The  trouble  is  that  the  world  has  changed 
since  the  founding  fathers  wrote  the  Con- 
stitution. In  Illustration,  the  same  para- 
gr^h  which  authorizes  Congress  t^  declare 
war  grants  It  the  right  to  Issue  "letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal,"  which  authorized  pri- 
vate entrepreneurs  to  engage  in  naval  war- 


fare for  their  own  profit.  Very  few  letters  of 
marque  have  been  granted  in  recent  yeoro. 

In  effect,  In  an  era  of  instant  mass  com- 
munlcatlons  and  push-button  warfare,  the 
senators  are  resting  their  constitutional  cose 
on  a  document  forged  to  deal  with  contin- 
gencies in  the  age  of  sail.  The  founding 
fathers  were  wise  men  but  they  were  not 
prophets.  Only  a  lunatic  in  the  IBth  Century 
could  have  predicted  the  world  m  which  we 
live  today.  The  problem,  then,  is  to  interpret 
the  Constitution  to  deal  with  the  world  as  It 
Is,  not  as  It  was  or  as  we  might  wish  It  to 
be.  It  happens  to  be  on  extremely  dangero\u 
world. 

We  cannot  believe  it  Is  the  intention  of 
Congress— or  the  wish  of  the  people — to 
restrict  the  President's  ability  to  protect  the 
lives  of  American  troops  in  Vietnam.  The 
point  is  not  whether  they  should  be  there; 
the  point  Is  that  they  ore  there,  despite  what 
we  believe  to  be  Mr.  Nixon  k  sincere  deelre  to 
bring  them  home  ss  rapidly  ss  possible.  On 
this  basis  alone,  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, which  would  outlaw  any  future  opera- 
tions by  JJA.  troops  In  C&mbodla  after  June 
30  and  ban  vlrtuaUy  all  aid  to  that  country, 
Is  wrong  and  ought  to  be  defeated.  We  hope 
that  no  more  American  expeditions  will  be 
neoesaory,  but  we  would  support  them  if  we 
felt  they  would  save  the  lives  of  American 
soldiers  who  might  otherwise  die  in  Vietnam. 

As  to  the  larger  question  of  future  unde- 
olored  wars,  we  noted  in  these  columns  a  few 
days  ago  that  the  alternative  to  an  unde- 
clared war  often  is  not  peace  but  a  declared 
war.  Olven  the  temper  of  the  times.  President 
Johnson  almost  certainly  could  have  ob- 
tained a  declaration  of  war  against  North 
Vietnam  at  the  time  of  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
incident. 

It  would  be  useful — most  of  oU  to  presi- 
dents— to  have  constitutional  provision  for 
some  ejOgency  short  of  war.  But  such  does 
not  exist  and  there  Is  little  chance  of  creating 
one.  Any  president's  practical  need  for  popu- 
lar political  support  for  his  policies,  doubled 
with  the  infijiite  capacity  of  Oongrees  to 
make  life  mlsersble  for  the  Chief  Executive, 
seems  to  us  to  provide  an  adequate  curb  on 
the  presidential  powers. 

In  the  end,  despite  the  Constitution,  power 
belongs  to  him  who  Is  willing  and  able  to 
exercise  It.  Presidents  of  both  parties  have 
aent  troops  Into  foreign  oountrlee  primarily 
because  Congress  has  been  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  act.  If  congressional  action  were  ne- 
cessary before  a  solitary  Marine  could  land, 
there  would  be  much  talk,  few  casualties  and 
fewer  freedoms,  in  this  country  and  the 
world. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  8«iate  would  do 
better  to  support  the  President  In  his  efforts 
to  extricate  us  quickly  and  honorably  from  a 
war  which  almost  everyone  agrees,  probably 
Including  most  of  tboee  who  to  their  credit 
have  had  the  courage  to  fight  it,  has  lasted 
too  long. 

(From   the    CoNoazsoioNOL   Rccoan,  Dec.  8, 

1070] 

Colloqut  Betwkzm  Sknatoe  Dolk  ahd  Ssn- 

sToa  Ctxjcinns 

Mr.  DoLc  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Coounlttee,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Eli^mdex).  with  reference  to 
section  843.  as  to  his  Interpretation  of  the 
definition  of  the  word  "Introduction." 

Section  843  reads: 

"In  line  with  the  expressed  Intention  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  none  of 
the  funds  appropriated  by  this  Act  shall  be 
used  to  finance  the  introduction  of  Amarioan 
ground  combat  troops  into  Looe,  Thailand, 
or  Cambodia." 
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The  Senator  from  Kansss  is  puzzded  with 
reference  to  the  definition  of  section  843  of 
the  word  ■•Introduction." 

Mr.  EixEHDEO.  In  recnmmendlng  that  sec- 
tion S43  be  amended  to  Include  Cambodia, 
along  with  Laos  and  Thailand,  it  was  the 
Intent  of  the  committee  to  opply  to  Cam- 
bodia those  some  restrictions  and  criteria 
that  were  applied  to  Laos  and  Thailand  pur- 
suant to  this  provision  as  It  appeared  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  Appropriation  Act, 
1070,  and  proposed  In  the  President's  budg- 
et for  fiscal  year  1071. 

Mr.  DotJE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  a  question 
as  one  who  supported  the  Church-Cooper 
resoluttoD — I  do  not  wish  to  become  involved 
In  extended  debate  concerning  It,  but  would 
this  language  prohibit  any  President  from 
taking  appropriate  measures  to  protect 
American  forces  even  if  that  meant  going 
into  Cambodia? 

Is  that  a  correct  Interpretation,  I  ^oln 
ask  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  BixxNocB.  As  I  said,  what  the  commit- 
tee did  was  to  use  the  exact  language  the 
President  proposed  In  his  budget  for  Laos 
and  Thailand  which  the  House  had  recom- 
mended, and  then  we  added  Cambodia.  Of 
course,  the  Congress  cannot  by  statute  limit 
in  any  way  the  powers  given  to  Preeldent 
by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Dole.  That  is  the  point  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  would  make  for  the  record,  that 
the  President  la  the  Commander  in  Chief. 
By  statute  we  can  limit  the  expenditure  of 
funds  as  a  proper  role  of  Congress,  but  we 
cannot  derogate  the  rights  and  powers  of 
the  President,  which  he  possesses  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Constitution,  by  enactment  of 
any  statute. 

To  cc»nplete  the  record  as  to  what  the 
President's  Intentions  may  be.  he  stated  tliun 
forthrlghtly  on  June  30.  in  his  report  on 
Cambodia.  He  gave  a  number  of  gtildellnes 
for  U.S.  policy  in  Cambodia,  and  among  these 
were  the  following  which  relate  to  VS.  per- 
sonnel: 

There  will  be  no  U-8.  ground  personnel 
In  Cambodia  except  for  the  regular  staff  of 
our  Embassy  in  Phnom  Pexth. 

There  will  be  no  U.3.  advisers  with  Oom- 
bodlan  units. 

We  will  conduct — with  the  approval  of 
the  Cambodian  Oovernment — air  interdic- 
tion missions  against  the  enemy  efforts  to 
move  supplies  and  personnel  through  Cam- 
bodia toward  South  Vietnam  and  to  re- 
establish hose  areas  relevant  to  the  war  In 
Vietnam.  We  do  this  to  protect  our  forces 
In  South  Vietnam. 

The  President  further  commented  pub- 
licly on  this  aspect  of  U.S.  policy  the  follow- 
ing evening.  He  was  asked  whether  he  could 
give  categorical  assurances  now  that  we  will 
not  send  ground  troops  back  Into  Cambodia 
no  matter  what.  He  answered: 

"I  Indicated  when  this  operation  was  be- 
gun two  months  ago  .  .  .  that  once  we  had 
completed  our  task  eucceasfully  of  cleaning 
out  the  sanctuaries  that  then  It  would  not 
be  necessary  and  I  would  not  consider  It 
advisable  to  send  American  ground  forces 
bock  into  Cambodia. 

"I  con  say  now  that  we  have  no  plans  to 
!iend  American  ground  forces  into  Cam- 
bodia. We  have  no  plans  to  send  any  advisers 
into  Cambodia.  We  have  plans  only  to  main- 
tain the  rather  limited  diplomatic  establish- 
ment that  we  have  in  Phnom  Penh  and  I  see 
nothing  that  will  change  that  at  this  time." 
The  interviewer  then  indicated  that  the 
Senate  seemed  to  want  the  President  to 
foreswear  this  In  a  final  way  and  the  Presi- 
dent responded: 

I  think  that  anybody  hearing  the  answer 
that  I  have  Just  given  would  certainly  get 
the   Impression   and   would  incidentally  be 


Justified  In  having  the  Impression  that  the 
President  of  the  United  Btatee  has  no  inten- 
tion to  send  ground  forces  bock  Into  Cam- 
bodia, and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  will 
be  any  necessity  to  do  so. 

"When  you  say,  can  I  be  pinned  down  to 
say  that  under  no  circumstances  would  the 
United  States  ever  do  anything.  I  would  not 
say  that,  but  I  will  say  that  our  plans  do  not 
countenance  It,  we  do  not  plan  on  It,  and 
under  the  clrcumstancee.  I  believe  that  the 
success  of  the  operation  which  we  have 
undertaken,  as  well  oa  what  the  South 
Vietnamese  wlU  be  able  to  do,  vrlll  moke  It 
unnecessary." 

In  reading  these  statements  made  by  the 
President  on  July  I  of  this  year,  one  con 
easily  see  that  the  President  indicated  hts 
present  Intention  not  to  introduce  American 
ground  combat  troops  into  CamixxUa.  This 
amendment,  however,  goes  a  step  further, 
a  step  which  the  President  refused  to  go, 
and  purports  to  Impo&e  a  Judgment,  regard- 
less of  the  circumstances.  The  President  has 
indicated  that  ho  will  meet  his  responolbillty 
as  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  Armed  POToes 
and  take  the  action  he  considers  necessary 
to  protect  American  forces. 

It  should  be  clear  In  the  Racooo  and  X 
moke  the  point  that  because  of  the  Im- 
portance of  the  Preoldent's  responsibility, 
whoever  he  may  be,  that  it  is  a  csonUnulng 
responsibility,  obligation  and  duty — to  pro- 
tect American  forces. 

I  would  assume,  based  on  the  response 
from  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  that  there 
Is  no  effort  to  Impinge  upon  the  President's 
constitutional  rights,  powers,  and  duties. 
Mr.  EU.ENDXB.  None  whsttever. 
Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  President,  that  satisfies  the 
Senator  from  Kansas.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  recalls  that  we  hod  a  very  exten- 
sive debate  on  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment and  that  section  843  Is  far  different. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  wus 
broader  In  some  resiwcts.  It  referred  to  the 
retention  of  ground  forces  In  Cambodia.  It 
covered  the  carrying  out  of  contracts  with 
any  government  that  might  supply  forces 
in  Cambodia  and  the  conducting  of  air  ac- 
tivity over  Cambodia. 

At  the  some  time,  the  language  of  the 
Cooper-Church  resolution  made  clear  that  it 
was  not  on  effort  by  Congress  in  any  way 
to  Impugn  the  constitutional  rights  and  du- 
ties and  obligations  of  the  President.  There- 
fore, I  appreciate  the  response  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

I  trust  the  record  is  clear  that  nothing 
contained  In  the  defense  appropriations  bUl 
or  in  the  language  of  section  843  would  tie 
the  hands  of  any  President  If  he  found  it 
necessary  to  act  in  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
under  the  Constitution  to  protect  American 
forces. 

OEFKNSE  fiuncrr  neau  fescktimx  lxvkl  whilc 
WAS  coNmrcrBS 
Mr.  Dolx.  Mr.  President,  the  fiscal  year 
1071  defense  budget  Is  dose  to  the  prewar, 
peace  time  levels — much  closer  than  many 
people  appear  to  realize.  Military  manpower, 
for  example,  is  forecast  at  3.006.000  for  June 
30,  1971.  That  is  an  B-percent  Increase  above 
the  level  of  3,686,000  at  June  30.  1004.  And 
It  la  lees  than  4  percent  above  the  2.808,000 
we  had  on  June  30,  l0Sa — another  peacetime 
year. 

In  constant  dollars — factoring  outpsy  and 
price  Increaees — defense  spending  under  this 
bUl  will  be  about  M  bllUon  higher  In  war- 
time 1071  than  it  was  in  peacetime  1084. 
The  added  costs  of  the  war  are  more  tbon 
$10  billion,  so  there  have  bad  to  be  abort 
cuts  elsewhere. 

Let  lu  look  at  what  has  happened.  Con- 
sider proGurenMnt.  In  peacetime  flacol  year 


1064.  we  provided  budget  authority  of  $16,04A 
million.  This  biU  provides  •10,070  million — 
on  increase  of  $335  million,  3  percent  above 
the  prewar  level.  But  there  have  been  sharp 
price  Increases  since  fiscal  year  1064.  That 
SI5.64S  million  we  provided  In  fiscal  year 
1964  would  be  equivalent  to  $19^  billion  at 
today's  prlcea.  So.  In  dollars  of  constant  buy- 
ing power,  this  biU  is  18  percent  below  the 
peacetime  level — and  this  bill  has  to  cover 
the  cost  of  the  war. 

Consider  R.D.T.  £  E.  In  peacetime  fiscal 
year  1964,  we  provided  budget  authority  of 
$6,084  million.  This  bill  actually  provides 
less— •6,060  million.  And  that  1064  amount 
would  be  equivalent  to  $8.7  billion  today. 
Onoe  again,  we  find  that  the  budget  has  been 
cut  In  real  terms,  this  time  by  30  percent,  be- 
low the  peacetime  level.  And.  once  again,  this 
bill  bos  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  war. 

The  consequences  of  trying  to  fight  a  war 
within  a  peacetime  budget  level  are  plain.  It 
tias  been  necessary  to  make  cuts  elsewhere — 
and  very  deep  cuts.  Prom  1968  to  1070.  the 
number  of  ships  In  the  active  fieet  has  been 
reduced  by  180.  And  consider  this:  In  the 
last  decade,  while  the  average  age  of  our  fleet 
has  aotuaUy  increased,  the  Soviets  have  built 
a  formidable  navy.  Forty-seven  percent  of  our 
ships  are  30  years  old  or  more,  but  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  Soviet  Navy's  ships  ate  that 
old.  Their  submarine  foroe,  on  which  they 
have  concentrated.  Is  six  times  as  targe  as 
muer's  was  at  the  beginning  of  World  War 

As  to  aircraft,  the  Air  Force  is  buying  less 
aircraft  In  1971  than  In  any  year  since  1938 
and  over  half  of  the  1971  buy  is  designated 
for  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  The  Navy 
Is  buying  less  aircraft  In  1971  than  In  any 
year  since  1948. 

Deployments  have  been  cut.  The  number 
of  military  personnel  In  Europe  ts  one-third 
less  than  prewar,  and  cutbacks  will  be  neoes- 
eary  In  Korea  and  elsewhere. 

Setting  aside  special  vpor  costs  In  the  1071 
budget  for  defense,  we  find  that  the  base- 
line force  provided  Is  much  lower  than  for 
any  year  slnoe  before  the  Korean  war. 

IMPROVXD    ZHTXEHSX.    srCUXITT    ZM    ftOUTH 
VXTTNAII 

The  pace  and  intensity  of  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam has  changed  considerably  since  the  ad- 
vent of  President  Nixon's  policy  of  Vletnam- 
Izatlon.  Not  only  has  the  U.S.  troops  strength 
m  Vietnam  declined  substantially,  but  the 
entire  complexion  of  the  war  has  shifted 
from  the  fr«quent  clash  of  main  force  units, 
to  an  intensified  pacification  campaign  to 
bring  security  to  the  countryside.  Increas- 
ingly, the  forces  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
are  assuming  responsibility  for  military  oper- 
atlon.s  against  the  enemy  mam  farce  units 
driving  them  out  of  South  Vietnam  and  their 
long  protected  sanctuaries  across  the  border 
in  Cambodia.  As  a  reeult.  overall  security  In 
South  Vietnam  Is  improved,  enemy  main 
forces  have  been  denied  the  Initiative,  and 
territorial  foroes  are  providing  Increased  se- 
curity to  the  villages  and  hamleU.  The  Pres- 
ident's policies  have  t>een  successful  thus  for 
in  winding  down  the  war,  reducing  the  level 
of  violence  and  the  number  of  casualties, 
txunlng  more  of  the  security  responsibility 
over  to  the  South  Vietnamese,  and  providing 
Increased  security,  prosperity,  and  self-gov- 
ernment for  the  South  Vietnamese  people. 

Two  aspects  of  the  Vletnamlaatlon  pro- 
gram which  reflect  Improved  Internal  secur- 
ity in  South  Vietnam  are  the  Improvement 
and  modemlEatlon  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam Armed  Forces — RVNAF — and  Increased 
territorial  security.  Indicators  of  progress 
and  Eucoess  achieved  in  each  of  these  aspects 
of  VietnamlgatloD  have  been  enoouraglng 
during  the  past  year  and,  as  President  Nixon 
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•MUd  oo  AprU  30.  1S70.  progroBS  In  Vtat- 
nAmlutlon  wu  tbo  sole  crltvlon  on  whlcb 
he  was  able  to  base  Mb  decision  to  wlcbdraw 
160.000  more  XJA.  troc^M  during  the  next 
year. 

IKPaOVKMXNT    AND    UODKENIZATlON    OT    BTHAT 

The  BVNAF  I.  &  M.  program  cover*  every 
aspect  of  development  ot  the  regulator 
fo-ce»— ARVIN,  VNN,  VNMC.  VNAF — and 
teirUortal  forcca — RP,  PP— lor  the  purpo&e 
of  enabling  the  RVNAF  to  take  over  the 
maiimum  share  of  tbe  war. 

The  strong'^  of  the  RVNAF  now  stands  at 
over  l.OOO.OOO  men,  which  represenu  over 
a  90-pttrcent  increase  during  the  past  S  yearn 
and  approximately  15  percenc  during  the  past 
year. 

Equipment  deliveries  to  the  BVNAF  In- 
clude over  B80.000  smaU  arms  and  erew- 
ser^ed  weapons,  1,100  artillery  pieces,  S8,000 
radios.  51.000  wheeled  vehicles.  3.000  tracked 
vehicles.  200  helicopters  and  other  alrcraTt, 
and  550  naval  craft.  The  delivery  of  eq\ilp> 
ment  Is  proceeding  generally  on  sohedul*  or 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Additional  equipment  U  being  turned  over 
to  the  aVNAP  by  U5.  units  redeploying  from 
Vietnam.  About  20  different  types  ol  AHVN 
unltd  have  t>een  equipped  in  this  manner. 
The  Large  turnover  of  riverine  combatant 
craft  to  the  Vmf  has  mads  It  the  ninth 
largest  navy  In  the  world.  Unit  turnovers  to 
the  VNAP  have  equipped  one  special  air  mis- 
sion, one  fighter /attack — A-37— one  forward 
air  control— tO-1) — one  airlift — CH-47 — and 
two  assault  attack — tIH-1 — aqtiadrona. 

Military  training  within  the  RVNAF  U  a 
continuing  effort  for  each  man  end  each 
unit.  Training  centers  and  service  schools  In- 
country  have  an  annual  student  training  load 
of  over  600.000.  up  37  percent  from  1069  and 
up  over  SO  percent  from  1908.  Offshore  train- 
ing— that  Is.  In  the  United  States — for  RV- 
NAF personnel  has  Increased  from  about 
1.600  in  fiscal  year  1907.  to  2,400  In  fiscal  year 
1909,  to  7,fi00  In  fiscal  year  1970.  Newly  ac- 
tivated units  undergo  a  unit  training  cycle; 
refresher  training  Is  given  to  units  withdraws 
from  operations  for  refitting:  and  unit  oper- 
ational training  la  conducted  by  units  In 
place. 

The  gradual  yet  highly  visible  Improve- 
menu  in  the  RVNAF  arc  reflected  In  the 
Cambodian  operations  which  provide  further 
evidence  of  the  military's  confidence  and 
ability  to  perform  as  a  credible  fighting  force. 
The  United  States  has  turned  over  to 
RVNAF  more  than  50  faculties  to  Include  the 
9th  Infantry  Division  base  at  Dong  Tarn,  the 
U^.  Navy  base  at  My  Tho.  the  3d  Marine 
Division  base  at  Dong  Ha,  Nha  Trang  Air 
Base,  and  the  4th  Infantry  Division  base  at 
Camp  £narl.  Additional  facilities  are  jnt}- 
gramed  for  turnover  In  the  near  futxire. 

By  October  16.  1070.  the  actual  U3.  troop 
strength  In  Vietnam  had  been  reduced  below 
the  384.000  directed  tiy  the  President.  The 
authortsad  U3.  troop  strength  had  been  re- 
duced 30  percent  and  n.S.  Infantry-type  bat- 
talions had  been  reduced  34  percent. 

The  number  of  U.S.  combat  deaths  during 
the  first  6  months  of  1970  was  65  percent  less 
than  the  same  period  In  1909.  Similarly,  Uu 
number  wounded  in  action  wm  55  percent 
leM.  The  weekly  rate  of  U.S.  oombat  deaths 
sinoe  July  1,  1970  is  about  40  percent  t>elow 
the  weekly  rate  for  the  first  0  months  of 
1970. 

As  a  result  ot  lncrc«aed  overall  security, 
starting  at  the  border  areas,  the  number  of 
grotmd  eontacu  has  decreased  considerably, 
with  the  weekly  average  of  days  of  contact 
reduced  over  60  percent  from  190B  levels. 
LMcaaASBS  TcaaxToaiAi.  sxcnarrr 
Today  tho  terrttorial  security  forces  num- 
ber over  600,000.  aivlng  protection  to  the 


Vietnamese  people  Is  the  primary  mission  of 
these  forces  whose  Improved  weapons,  train- 
ing, and  leadership  have  produced  a  fighting 
force  of  significant  capability. 

Over  360.000  armed  citizens  are  among  the 
more  than  3^00.000  members  of  the  Peoples' 
Self-Defense  Force,  which  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide additional  security  for  the  nation's  more 
than  17  million  cltlsens. 

The  National  Police,  which  now  number 
over  88.000.  :j*  better  trained  and  better 
equipped  to  perform  s  public  safety  function, 
particularly  protecting  the  people  who  live 
in  the  countryside. 

Significant  progress  Is  evident  through  the 
OVN  control  of  rural  areas,  with  over  93  per- 
cent of  the  population  now  residing  In  rela- 
tively secure  areas. 

A  special  pacification  and  development 
campaign  is  now  In  full  swing,  the  purpose 
of  which  Is  to  accelerate,  improve  and  con- 
solidate OVN  program  gains  countrywide. 

Mr.  Stmihoton.  Mr.  President.  I  have  lis- 
tened with  Interest  to  the  colloquy  and  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  This  increases 
my  dealre  to  have  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
acquainted  with  the  report  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  Foreign  Relations  Oommlttee. 
That  report  h  classified.  I  would  urge  that 
It  be  declassified  so  that  the  Senate  will 
know  what  is  going  on  In  Cambodia. 

I  can  fully  sympathise  with  the  feelings 
of  the  Senator  from  wann**  with  respect  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  and  duties  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  when  It  comes 
to  getting  involved  In  a  war.  However.  I  have 
great  interest  in  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
when  It  comee  to  lighting  in  other  countries. 
Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  facts  incident  to 
Camt>odia,  developed  by  the  gentleman  who 
went  out  on  the  ground,  are  mode  known  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earUest  opportunity. 

Mr.  ELLumn.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  I  shall  not  make  an  addi- 
tional motion. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  ONTIL  9  AM. 
TOMORROW 

Ur.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  B7RD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today.  It  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
In  recess  until  9  o'clock — Mr.  President, 
I  withhold  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  wiUithcld  that  motion? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  with- 
hold it,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  understood  that 
there  were  previous  orders  by  unanimous 
consent  for  speeches  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  are  the  special  orders  for 
recognition  already  entered  for  totnor- 

row  morning?  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  HoLtAMD)  will  be 
recognized  at  9  o'clock  for  30  minutes 
after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  Is  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  After  that  I  have 
the  right  to  the  floor,  Mr.  President,  do  I 
not?  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
have  the  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
no  previous  order  to  that  effect  The 
Senator  will  have  to  ask  for  it  at  that 
time,  unless  there  Is  a  previous  unani- 
mous consent  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  sub- 
sequent to  the  compleLion  of  the  speeches 
that  have  been  agreed  to,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  have  the  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Objection,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  Is 
objection. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
a  motion  to  recess? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday.  De- 
cember 16, 1970.  at  9  ajn. 


NOMINATIONS 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS— RECESS  UN- 
TIL TOMORROW,  DECEMBER  16, 
1970.  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent.  If  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Soiate.  I  move,  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  that 
pun>o£e? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  I  move.  In  accordance  with 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  15. 1970: 

DiPLOlUTIC   AKO   POBCXGN    BKHTICS 

Leonard  J.  Socclo.  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign Service  olDcer  of  class  1,  to  be  Amhas- 
aador  Extraordinary  and  PlenlpotentlaiT  of 
the  CTulted  States  of  America  to  Colombia. 
U.6.  DtgnucT  Oouna 

Robert  J.  KeCieher.  of  Callfomla,  to  be  a 
U.B.  district  Judge  for  the  central  district  of 
Oallforaia,  vice  a  new  position  created  by 
Public  Law  01-273.  approved  June  a.  1070. 

Albert  J.  Engel.  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  U.B. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan,  vie*  W.  WaUaoe  Kent,  being  ele- 
vated. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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DOOBONE  AND  OTHER  TOWNS  REP- 
RESENT STRENGTH  IN  AMERICA — 
PLACE  NAMES  PRESENT  QUAINT 
AND  ORIGINAL  QUALITY  OP  LIFE 
IN  WEST  VIRGINIA 


HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  wxsT  vnoXHU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  15,  1970 

Mr.  RANDOIPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Aging  con- 
ducted hearings  In  October  in  my  home 
State  of  West  Virginia,  as  part  of  a  con- 
tinuing inquiry  Into  the  problems  of  our 
elderly  citizens.  One  of  these  hearings 
was  held  in  an  Isolated  community  of 
Lincoln  County  named  "Dogbone."  I  be- 
lieve that  the  place  name  itself  served  to 
call  pubUc  attention  to  these  important 
hearings.  There  are  many  unique  and 
quaint  community  names  that  not  only 
designate  location,  but  give  us  a  graphic 
picture  of  the  life  and  times  of  West  Vir- 
ginia's early  pioneers.  Some  time  ago  a 
historian  conducted  a  study  of  Mountain 
State  place  names  which  in  itself  1b  a 
study  of  historical  lore. 

For  example,  the  towns  of  Mohawk 
and  Mohegan  came  from  Indian  tribes 
that  inhabited  or  hunted  this  mountain- 
ous region  of  the  Appalachians.  Names 
such  as  Mingo.  Seneca,  and  Guyandot. 
Wyoming.  Shawnee,  Potomac,  and 
Watoga  are  places  and  rivers  which  re- 
call the  beglimlng  of  our  recorded  his- 
tory. Even  before  the  Indian,  there  lived 
here  the  Moundbullder,  hence  Mounds- 
vUle. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  I  Include  the  following 
report  on  West  Virginia  place  names  In 
the  R«co«D  for  the  enlightment  and 
pleasure  of  my  colleagues: 

Bkfobt  oh  West  Vnuiona  Placx  Nakss 

Many  streams  In  West  Virginia  atm  carry 
descriptive  titles  of  the  colorful  Indian  lan- 
guage. Monongahela  was  known  to  the  Dela- 
wareans  as  the  "river  of  falling  banks."  Po- 
catalloo  was  the  "river  of  fat  doe."  Ohio 
means  "river  of  many  whltecape."  The  Great 
Kanawha  pays  tribute,  not  to  the  river,  but 
to  the  once  great  tribe  of  Oanoys 

The  little  town  of  Pickaway,  In  Uonroe 
County,  is  a  rough  pronundatloo  a(  the 
tribal  name,  Plqua. 

Names  give  us  a  true  insight  on  the  life  of 
the  early  pioneers.  Moreover.  In  names  like 
Little  Italy,  Ireland,  Polandale.  Welsh  Qlafle. 
and  Germany  Valley,  we  discover  the  origins 
of  these  people.  Helvetia.  In  Randolph  coxin- 
ty.  Is  the  Swiss  name  for  lu  settler's  native 
country.  Ronceverte,  meaning  Greenbrier, 
shows  the  French  influence  in  the  southeast- 
ern area. 

Many  of  West  Virginia's  commonplace 
names  depict  the  environmental  conditions 
of  those  early  d^ys.  Names  like  Elelber  Bun. 
Ramp.  Spice,  Sang,  end  Seng  Runs  reveal 
the  pioneer  dependence  on  root  and  herb 
medicines.  Panther  Ptirk.  Elk  River.  Copper- 
head Branch,  and  Wild  Cat  Knob  emphasise 
the  wUd  unsettled  conditions.  Plgeonroost. 
Cow  Creek,  BuU  Run.  Goose  Lick  and  Turkey 
Wallow  Branch  indicate  sgricuUuriU  pur- 
suits. Names  like  Thunder  RiU  Run.  Mount 
Storm.  Hurricane  and  Tornado  show  the  set- 
Uer's  deep  awareness  of  natural  forces. 


Perhaps  it  was  the  pioneer  women  wbo 
gave  us  such  names  ss  Cupboard  Run, 
Kitchen  Creek.  Kettle  Run,  Pot  Branch.  Skil- 
let Run.  and  Tub  Hun.  Tearcoat  Hill.  Mitten 
Ridge.  Sissorsvuie  Branch,  Wash  RIU  Pork. 
and  Suds  Run  can  be  credited  to  them,  too. 
What  stories  lie  behind  names  like  Peddler 
Run  and  Giinbarrel  HoUow? 

Even  foods  are  ImmortailBcd  in  names 
like  Apple  Pie  Rtdge.  and  Potato  Hole  Knob. 
An  early  day  humorist  probably  gave  us 
Pickles  Ptork.  And  to  show  that  the  fron- 
tiersman was  of  sturdy  stuff,  there  Is  Orogg 
Run.  Mash  Pork.  Rum  Creek  and  Still  Bun. 

Religion  plsyed  an  Important  part  In  the 
lives  of  the  Pioneers.  Such  names  ss  Canaan 
Valley.  Eden.  Herods  Creek.  Pharoah  Run 
and  Plsgah  are  taken  from  the  Bible.  There 
is  a  Job  Knob,  s  Moses  Creek,  also  a  Christ- 
mas Ridge.  Names  like  Paradise.  Purgatory 
Knob.  Devil's  Tollgate.  and  Hell  for  Certain 
Branch  mirrored  the  raorml  fiber  of  theae 
places.  Etasolate  Branch.  Shades  of  Death 
Creek,  and  Troublesome  Valley  reveal  more 
5omb*r  aspects  of  frontier  life. 

Peelings  and  emotions  are  oetrayed  in 
names  like  Big  Ugly  Creek.  Hardscrabble, 
Desolate  Branch.  Stinking  Creek,  and  Hate- 
ful Run.  Soak  Creek  and  Ussle's  Booet  con- 
note humorous  Incidents  of  long  ago. 

Proving  that  the  pioneers  also  explored 
the  great  world  of  literature,  Avoca,  from 
Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  and  Bavenswood. 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  added  to  the  list. 
A  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
Is  hinted  In  Caesar  Mountain.  Socrates 
Mountain,  Eureka  Island,  Polemic  Bun.  and 
Styx  River,  Geography  Is  evidenced  by  the 
Congo.  KUe.  and  Rhine  Rivers. 

The  buUdlng  of  railroads  resulted  in  such 
names  as  Rose  Siding.  Engle""  Switch, 
Switchback,  Jones*  Crossing,  Vivian  Yard, 
Tunnelton  and  others.  Combo  evolvwd  from 
the  Cumberland  Valley  and  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroads. 

Wars  are  responsible  for  such  names  as 
Brandywine  and  Bunker  Hill.  Dunmore  and 
Comwallis  were  names  for  famous  generals. 
Jefferson.  Washington,  and  Lafayette  are 
names  of  districts:  cotintles  are  named  for 
Lincoln  and  Grant.  ClvU  War  heroes  are  rec- 
ognized by  the  districts  of  Stonewall.  Lee. 
Sbprldan,  and  Sherman.  Scott  and  Winfleld 
were  named  for  the  hero  of  the  Mexican  War 
of  1847. 

Nearly  all  the  Presidents  are  reprvented 
In  some  way.  There  Is  both  a  Woodrow  and 
a  Wilson  In  West  VlrglnU.  Women,  too,  have 
been  honored  by  place  names.  Both  Belva 
and  I>ockwood  were  names  for  the  famous 
women's  rights  advocate  of  1877.  More  re- 
cently, the  Uttle  Putnam  Coxxnty  oonunimlty 
of  EHesjior  was  named  for  the  wife  of  the 
iBte  President.  Franklin  D.  Boosefrelt. 
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HON.  PETER  N.  KYROS 

or  Mxan 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBSKNTATTVES 

Tuesdoi/,  DeceirCber  IS,  1970 

Mr.  KYROS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 13,  my  coUeague  from  Maine,  Senator 
Ed  Muskie,  shared  the  speaker's  plat- 
form with  Ralph  Nader  at  a  seminar  on 
property  tax  reform,  a  conference  held  at 
Oeorge  Washington  University.  Senator 
Uvsxa  raised  some  penetrating  ques- 


tions about  the  need  for  change  In  this 
often  Inequitable  levy.  I  would  Uke  to 
share  his  thoughts  with  you  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  Insertion  of  his 
remarks  In  the  Record. 

BncsaKS  «t  Sxkatob  BDmnto  8.  Muskis 

Thank  you  very  mudi  for  invlttng  me  this 
morning. 

Your  conference  on  the  property  tax  Is 
significant.  It  Is  tlmely~and  It  is  welcome. 

This  is  an  issue  which  undoubtedly  de- 
serves a  searching  national  mquiry. 

We  know  these  facts — 

Property  taxes  provide  at  least  40  peroent 
of  all  State  and  local  government  revenues: 

They  are  ssaessed  by  some  70,000  local 
governmental  units: 

They  generate  more  than  $S3  billion  a  year. 

This  Income- producing  mechanism  is  sec- 
ond only  to  Pederal  income  and  social  secur- 
ity taxes. 

It  is  the  basic  revenue  eouroe  of  two-thlrda 
of  our  cities'  expenditures. 

It  finances  M  peroent  of  local  government 
costs  for  education.  41  percent  of  their  costs 
for  health  care,  and  30  peroent  ot  their  coeta 
for  welfare. 

It  Is  the  basic  tax  we  lery  on  our  entire 
housing  stock. 

Its  very  magnitude  would  be  reason 
enough  for  a  periodic  examination  ot  Its 
effectiveness  and  Its  rellabUlty. 

But  the  wide  variations  throughout  the 
country — In  terms  of  taxable  wealth,  admin- 
istrative performance,  fiscal  requirements — 
have  all  contributed  up  to  now  to  make 
property  taxes  a  matter  of  local,  rather  than 
national.  Interest. 

That  attitude  Is  no  longer  satisfactory. 

Taxpayers  across  the  Nation  are  beginning 
to  ask  the  same  fundamental  questions — 

Are  property  taxes  fair? 

Are  they  equitable? 

Are  they  sound? 

These  questions  must  be  answered  ttar- 
oughly  and  without  evasion. 

Congress  should  seek  the  answers — not 
only  for  the  ptirpoee  of  educating  the  pub- 
lic— but  also  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
how  property  taxes  affect  naUonal  programs 
and  poUctea. 

For  example,  major  Federal  expendlturea 
for  rehabilitation  of  urban  bousing  wHI  bsTe 
Uttie  Impact  ...  If  property  tax  assessments 
at  the  local  base  level  are  increased,  to  the 
extent  that  they  make  the  new  investment 
prohibitive. 

Aside  from  Its  effect  on  onrrent  programa. 
the  level  of  property  taxes  Is  directly  r^ated 
to  the  f"«"<'*»'  aid  which  State  and  local 
govemmeots  are  presently  requesting. 

In  all  likelihood,  the  Mnd  Congreos  will 
be  asked  to  expand  Pederal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams and  to  Inltlat*  a  plan  of  rerenoe  ihar- 
ing. 

Are  ««  fully  prepared  to  do  either,  tsntll  «• 
understand  both  the  limitations  and  the  po- 
tential of  the  property  tax  .  .  .  untu  we  ade- 
quately consider  the  need  for  reforms  Id  the 
property  tax  structiire? 

It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  In- 
equalities In  local  property  tax  aaseasments 
are  resulting  In  a  shortfaU  of  from  ao  to  50 
percent  of  potential  property  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  Nader  baa  estimated  that  a  fair  hhim 
ment  of  busl&esa  properties  in  America  wirald 
increase  State  and  local  tax  revenues  by  at 
least  M  billion  a  year — moneys  that  could  be 
used  to  support  Improved  health  care  facul- 
ties, a  greater  bousing  supply,  better  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  programs,  more 
effeetlv*  law  onfonexnant,  and  nlwirr  air 
and  water. 
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ThlB  U  not  to  suggest  tli»t  property  tares 
an  the  only  answer  to  flnAnclal  aumvml  of 
OUT  States  and  cities  ...  or  that  property 
taxes  should  not  be  towered  whenever  pas- 
slble. 

But  Is  to  suggest  that  property  taxes  could 
substantially  ease  the  flnancLal  burden  of 
many  localUies^U  they  were  simply  levied 
In  an  equitable  manner  on  alt  property-own- 
ers. 

The  question  of  ecjulty  is  central  to  this 
inquiry — Equity  as  between  business  prop- 
t,»-ty  anil  rpsiflentJal  property  ...  as  between 
bouses  and  apartment  units  ...  as  between 
lend  which  Is  improved  and  land  which  Is 
unimproved. 

It  la  wl»e  to  offer  a  low  property  tax  sssess- 
ment  as  an  tnduoenient  to  a  new  Industry  or 
business  coocero? 

After  all.  the  introduction  of  a  new  em- 
ployer wiu  necessarily  place  a  new  strain  on 
arallable  services  of  water  and  sewa^.  of 
transportation,  of  schooling — services  which 
localities  must  find  the  money  to  support 
If  they  cannot  And  the  money  locally — ^by 
raising  the  taxes  of  everyone  else  In  town — 
then  local  ^vernments  will  seek  relief  from 
state  and  Pederal  Governments. 

As  a  result,  many  taxpayers  have  alrewty 
been  placed  In  the  curious  position  ot  un- 
wittingly subeidiElng  a  new  buHnesa  In  an- 
other town. 

With  tinequal  assessments  across  the  coun- 
try, residential  housing,  the  utllltlee  and  the 
Email  btislnessman  end  up  paying  the  Lion's 
share  of  the  bill  for  community  services. 

The  case  of  Anmoore,  West  Virginia.  Is 
very  Instructive.  Here  two  Members  of  Mr. 
Nader's  task  force  on  Union  Carbide  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  the  town  to  tax  a 
plant  on  Its  full  assessed  ralue.  with  an 
expected  revenue  gain  of  •380.000  by  1073. 

Moreover,  once  a  property  tax  Inducement 
U  offered  and  accepted.  Isn't  It  likely  to  be- 
come Institutionalised  ...  as  a  continuing 
drain  on  public  resources  for  private  benefit? 
Are  there  In  fact  any  rational  alternatives 
to  this  haphazard  method  of  allocating  our 
resources? 

If  so,  shouldn't  Congress  help  bring  them 
to  light? 

We  must  also  ask  whether  It  Is  fair  that 
our  yederal  tax  laws — which  permit  home- 
owners to  deduct  property  tax  psymenta  from 
their  Income  tax — provide  no  relief  at  all  for 
apartment  dwellers  .  .  .  whose  rent  Is  in- 
creased by  their  landlords  as  a  result  of  those 
same  property  taxes. 

Ifore  than  three- and -one-half  million 
Americans — many  of  them  elderly  .  .  .  many 
of  them  single — live  In  spartments  where 
taxes  account  for  30  jwrcent  or  more  of  their 
rental. 

Should  they  bear  a  special  btirden  of  pay- 
ing for  schools  and  for  welfare? 

Do  many  of  them  In  fact  need  increased 
Sodal  Security  benefits  because  of  rising 
property  taxes? 

Still  a  more  basic  qucetton  Is  whether  any 
property  taxes  should  be  levied  against  build- 
ings and  Improvements  .  .  .  whether  they 
should  be  levied  oocnpletely  or  primarily  on 
land  value  Itself. 
The  argument  has  been  made — 
That  It  Is  socially  undesirable  for  the  land 
speculator  to  pay  substantlaUy  leas  prt^- 
erty  taxes  than  the  person  who  builds  Inx- 
provementa  on  his  land; 

That  dtles  are  decaying  precisely  because 
the  property  tax  structure  discourages  mod- 
ernization .  .  .  and  rehabilitation  .  .  .  and 
replacement  of  existing  buildings; 

That  the  Absence  of  sensible  land  use 
planning  Is  dt:e  In  large  measure  to  prop- 
erty tax  structures  which  stimulate  land 
speculation  at  the  expense  of  coordinated 
land  development. 

What  hse  foUowed  Is  the  aU  too  familiar 
pattern  of  Irregular  growth,  disorderly  ex- 
pansion, scattered  development  of  subdivi- 
sions,  shopping   areas    and  Industrial  c«n- 
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ters — often  far  removed  from  the  center  of 
urban  acUvlty.  and  equally  far  removed 
from  needed  municipal  services  such  as 
water,  transportation,  and  other  utilities. 

Americans  have  learned  the  final  cost  In 
terms  of  traveling  longer  distances  to  work 
and  to  shop  ...  at  higher  costs  for  gmsoUne 
.  .  .  and  over  clogged  roads  In  constant  need 
of  being  widened  to  accommodate  yet  the 
next  wave  of  suburbanites. 

They  have  found  their  water  systems  often 
so  small  as  to  be  virtually  uneconomic  to 
operate — and  then,  at  rates  for  service  which 
are  far  out  of  proportion  to  their  needs. 

The  have  experienced — and  may  continue 
to  experience — the  inconvenience  of  gas  and 
electric  utility  expansion,  at  substantially 
higher  costs. 

On  the  other  band,  would  a  land  tax  alone 
have  the  effect  of  promoting  the  kind  of 
vertical  development  ...  of  high  density 
living  .  .  .  which  Is  the  most  undesirable 
alternative  in  terms  of  our  environment? 

Congress  has  an  undeniable  role  to  play 
in  resolving  these  argumenU. 

And  we  must  not  avoid  asking  the  hard 
questions: 

Do  property  taxes  neoessarlly  have  to  ab- 
sorb a  higher  fraction  of  the  incomes  of  poor 
families  than  of  families  who  are  not  poor? 

Must  certain  industries — such  as  the  rail- 
roads— be  placed  at  price  disadvantages,  be- 
cause their  competition  has  significantly  less 
property  taxes  to  pay? 

Can't  we  begin  to  design  methods  of  uni- 
form property  tax  assessment  which  are  more 
real  than  Imagined? 

Arent  there  more  sensible  ways  (or  local 
governments  to  levy  taxes  by  joining  to- 
gether, on  a  regional  basts? 

If  these  questions  seem  complicated.  It  Is 
only  because  they  are  complicated. 

The  answers  will  be  neither  easy  nor  quick. 

And  those  of  us  in  the  Congress  shall  need 
your  experience,  your  knowledge,  and  your 
Insistence  that  we  begin  the  task. 

It  has  been  written  that.  "If  any  tax  could 
have  been  eliminated  by  adverse  crttlctsm, 
the  general  property  tax  should  have  been 
eliminated  long  ago  .  .  ." 

It  Is  time  all  of  us  start  examining  the 
wisdom  of  that : 
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QUfJTASLC,  AND  UNQUOTABUE,  QUOTKS  ^ 


THE  INEXPERTS 


Agnew,  Splro  T,  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  On  May  3.  1B70. 
the  Vice  President  said  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  that  times  of  national 
danger  were  not  times  to  whisper,  adding, 
"I'm  yelling  PIRE." 

The  Vice  President  is  dead  wrong  In  his 
economics:  but  he  is  dead  right  In  his  anal- 
ysis of  the  sociopolitical  catastrophes  that 
are  a  foregone  conclusion  If  the  permissive 
course  of  U.S.  social  chsnge  Is  not  immedi- 
ately reversed.  Uke  the  President,  the  Vice 
President  needs  some  new  advisers.  The  Na- 
tion does  not  expect  these  two  men  to  be 
economists:  but  the  Nation  does  expect  them 
to  be  as  hard  on  their  own  official  families  as 
they  are  on  the  political  and  patriotic  op- 
position. Professional  or  intellectual  tnept- 
neas  Is  not  confined  to  "the  outs."  In  socio- 
economics and  political  theory,  "the  Ins"  are 
Just  as  Inept. 

Ford.  Oerald  R..  Minority  Leader,  n.8. 
House  of  Representatives.  Concerning  railroad 
bankruptcies,  the  Minority  Leader  said, 
"Maybe  the  public  ought  to  have  some  shock 
treatment."  (as  quoted  by  Newsweek  Maga- 
clne,  July  6,  1970,  p.  06.) 

When  does  exposure  to  reality  become 
"shock  treatment?"  When  social  apathy  and 
Intellectual  and  political  self -protecting  pre- 
sumptions are  rubbed  raw  and  bare:  that's 
when. 

Iaw.  John,  Scottish  Finances,  1071-1739. 
writing  In  1720,  "There  are  good  reasons  to 
think  that  the  nature  of  money  Is  not  yet 
rightly  undentood.** 

Spencer.  Herbert.  Bngllsb  Philosopher, 
ISaO-l^OS:  "The  ultimate  effect  of  shielding 
men  from  the  effects  of  folly  Is  to  Oil  the 
world  with  fools." 

Time  Magazine,  March  30.  1070;  "The  pro- 
fessors may  well  be  correct  In  thinking  that 
their  course  will  stop  runaway  Inflation 
without  plunging  the  U.S.  Into  a  deep  reces- 
sion. If  they  are  wrong,  however,  the  political 
damage   to  the  Republican  Party  and   the 


HON.  HERMAN  L  TALMADGE 

OF   CEOBOU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  IS.  2970 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  Mr. 
V^ilUam  D.  Pardrldge,  an  economist  and 
editorial  director  of  a  book,  "Economic 
Inequities."  which  he  is  in  the  process  of 
compiling.  Is  a  man  very  much  concenied 
about  the  present  declining  state  of  the 
American  economy. 

Mr.  Pardridge  has  been  writing  a  aeries 
of  articles  and  economic  analyses  on  this 
subject  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
will  eventually  be  published  In  book  form. 
He  has  prepared  a  collection  of  quota- 
tions and  comments  that  he  calls  "The 
Inexperts."  Although  Mr.  Pardridge  may 
not  have  universal  agreement  with  his 
findings  and  views,  he  has  certainly  pro- 
vided a  great  deal  of  food  for  thought. 
I  bring  "The  Inexperts"  to  the  attention 
ol  the  Senate  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  tn  the  E^xtensions  of 
Remarlui. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RBCOits. 
as  follows: 


1  This  section  is  NOT  to  appear  In  the  final 
published  book.  The  $ote  purpose  of  the 
quotes  and  comments  on  pages  183.3-182.7 
Is  to  give  undeniable  support  to  the  circled 
sentence  on  page  0.54.  repeated  here  on  page 
1B2.4.  Professor  Milton  Prledman's  honest. 
true-life  statement  on  p.  183.5  furnishes  the 
final  bridge  span  In  this  transition  from  arm- 
chair hypothesis  to  the  real  Intellectual  world 
around  us.  The  circled  sentence  is  substan- 
tiated beyond  any  doubt  whatsoever  by  Pro- 
fessor Friedman's  Aeclaration  that  economists 
do  unite  "against"  other  disciplines.  No  logi- 
cal rebuttal  Is  possible.  It  says  here,  no  logical 
rebuttal.  See  partieularlj/:  "OlscpUnary  In- 
tegration," supra,  pages  0.61-O.62. 

If  there  occurs  a.  credit  collapse  (liquidity 
faUure) .  which  Is  the  first  link  in  the  chain 
logic  on  temporary  page  eero.  the  reason 
therefor  may  be  found  In  the  circled  sen- 
tence mentioned.  Such  credit  fcillure.  which 
would  launch  a  no-optlon  course  straight 
through  the  entire  chain  of  logical  sequences, 
would  occur  becaxiae  "the  bulk  of  our  econ- 
omists" (p.  0.005IS)  unvittingly  misled  us. 
Tbe  whole  Nation  would  turn  against  the 
American  economics  profession,  which  Intel- 
lectual discipline  would  be  thoroughly  dis- 
credited for  a  long  time  to  come.  Untold 
thousands  of  honest.  Innocent  professional 
economists  would  suffer  ridicule  all  becau.se 
many  of  the  more  prominent  ones  have  not 
realleed,  constitutionally  cannot  reallxe,  that 
they  are  In  waters  beyond  their  Intellectual 
competence.  The  body  of  economic  thought 
In  vogue  during  their  structuring  years  did 
not  accommodate  Interdisciplinary  analysis: 
and  to  this  day.  many  years  later,  and  almost 
to  a  man,  they  have  not  been  able  to  muster 
enough  cniffinal  thought  to  leave  their  fonn- 
atlve  training  grounds. 
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economic  damage  to  the  nation  oould  be  ex- 
treme." 

lime  Magazines  does  not  go  far  enough.  If 
the  professors  are  so  wrong  as  to  wreck  tbe 
Republican  Party,  the  Democratic  Party  also 
will  be  destroyed.  Time  Magoalne's  timidity 
In  widespread. 

Wllklns.  Roy.  Executive  Director  of  the 
National  Asroclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People,  speaking  to  the  81  et  Annual 
NAACP  Convention  on  June  30.  1970: 

"A  racial  minority  cannot  Uve  except  In  a 
democracy.  In  saving  It,  we  save  ourselves." 

This  pure  social  logic  Is  worthless  to  so- 
ciety unless  It  has  a  counterpart  In  sodsl  In- 
Interactlon.  In  the  particularly  caae  of  Mr. 
Wllklns'  own  racial  minority,  there  Is  In  the 
real  world  around  us  no  counterpart  to.  or 
substantiation  of.  these  compelling  words. 
They  are  thus  empty  words. 

THX   INEXPERTS 

Buma.  Arthur  F..  Chairman.  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  Oovemors.  Newsweek  Uaga- 
Blne,  December  18.  11W8.  wrote:  "By  common 
consent,  the  most  pressing  problem  Is  how 
to  curb  Inflation.  .  .  .  Arthur  Bums  .  .  . 
warned  last  week  that  If  this  sort  of  thing 
cant  be  stopped,  'an  economic  bust  In  our 
country  may  become  unavoidable."  " 

Note:  Calendar  1968  Inflation  was  A:2% 
over  1967.  Calendar  1969  was  6.4%  over 
1968.  Inflation  for  the  13-month  period  end- 
ing with  Oct..  1970.  was  6.0%  over  the  pre- 
vious 13  months.  (See  also  Nobel  Prise  Win- 
ner Somuelson  on  Burns'  8%  Inflation  l>y 
end  of  1960.)  No  pure  economlRt  like  Chair- 
man Bums  can  predict  socioeconomics 
trends.  Knowledge  in  a  single  discipline  does 
not  automatically  yield  competence  in  multi- 
dlsclpUnary  analysis. 

In  February,  1970.  Bums  said  to  the  VB. 
Congress  Joint  Economic  Committee: 
"There's  been  some  loose  talk  In  thU  coun- 
try about  a  recesHlon."  (Washington  Post. 
2  32-70).  loose  talk? 

On  February  7.  1970,  Bums  thought  that 
1G70  unemployment  might  go  as  high  as  4.8 
per  cent  or  "maybe  a  little  higher."  (Wash- 
ington Post,  a-8-70.)  Only  halfway  through 
1970,  unemployment  waa  up  to  4.7%.  In  Octo- 
ber. 1970.  It  was  up  to  5.S%.  not  counting 
General  Motors'  360,000  Idle  workforce.  What 
"4.3 %r'  What  "loose  talk?" 

Since  March  23.  1970.  Bums  has  be«n  sit- 
ting officially  on  the  Debt/Production  Ratio 
Concept  or  The  DPR  (see  temporary  page 
0.6066)  all  the  while  It  is  the  only  tool  he's 
got  to  beat  beck  the  causej  of  inflation.  The 
DPR  runs  counter  to  the  locked-ln  economic 
thought  of  structured  pedagogy. 

If  Bums'  Federal  Reserve  Board  Increases 
the  literal  money  ."nipply.  a  fast  expansion  of 
credit  and  Inflation  psychology  vrlll.  to  use 
his  word,  "bust"  the  economy.  If  his  Federal 
Reserve  does  not  Increase  the  literal  money 
supply,  a  swelling  liquidity  panic  (credit  col- 
lapse) Is  not  too  far  away.  Any  movement  of 
literal  money  supply,  above  or  below  aero, 
only  moves  the  cause  of  the  "bust"  one  way 
or  another.  Bums  Is  a  loser  either  way — unless 
he  vHelda  the  DPR  concept  or  something  very 
much  like  It.  With  the  DPR.  Bums  is  an  In- 
tellectual loeer  only:  and  the  nation  is  a 
winner. 

At  the  end  of  NBC's  "Meet  the  Press" 
program  for  July  36.  1970,  Bums'  remarks 
on  the  1970  course  of  Inflation  were  beyond 
comprehension.  He  wae  very  clear,  however, 
in  his  statement  that  "I  will  defend  them 
{his  monetary  theory  and  policy)  to  the 
end."  This  Is  ominous:  what  destined  "end" 
was  there  In  mind? 

Freldman,  Milton,  C-olumnlst,  Professor  of 
Boonomlca  at  The  Unlveralty  of  Chicago. 
Speaking  on  the  NBC  "Meet  the  Press"  na- 
tional TV  program,  1970  June  38.  Professor 
Fteldroan  said,  "The  "SO  to  "SS  period  oc- 
curred because  of  a  banking  and  monetary 
oollapae.  Such  a  banking  and  monetary  col- 
lapse Is  Impoeslble  today,  given  Federal  De- 
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posit  tnsuranoe,  [given]  the  changed  under- 
standing of  our  monetary  system  by  the 
Federal  Reserve." 

The  function  and  limited  capability  of 
the  FDIC  Is  paying  tbe  depositors  of  iMOlated 
banks  that  fall.  The  FDIC  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury  put  toegther  do  not  have  the  re- 
sourtsea  to  pay  deposlton  of  a  chain  of  bank 
failures.  The  FDIC  Is  organized  to  tnsure 
against  personal  theft  on  the  part  of  single- 
bank  management  and  /or  bad  loans  made 
by  Inept  bonk  management.  Tbe  FDIC  is 
not  capable  of  protecting  bank  depoclton 
(wTiieh  include  correspondent  hank  depoti- 
tora)  In  the  event  of  bank  failures  due  not  to 
Inept  or  criminal  management  but  due  to 
gHieral  ecoiuMnlc  conditions.  Professor 
Friedman,  the  Nation's  leading  monetarist. 
Is  not  alone  when  he  oonscloiwly  rejects  or 
narrowly  Ignores  what  could  be  an  Unpend- 
ing  credit  collapse.  The  list  of  interest-pay- 
ment defaults  In  established  American  busi- 
ness Is  growing  with  no  economic  relief  of 
any  magnitude  in  sight.  Dun  tk  Bradstreet 
reports  that  bankruptcies  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1069  totaled  6801 .683 .000.  and  that 
the  banlcruptcy  amount  for  the  same  period 
In  1070  was  81. SOl. 432.000.  This  Is  an  In- 
crease of  87 "S:.  This  Is  al»o  the  reaj  world. 
Professor  Friedman,  an  honeet  man.  a  forth- 
right man.  nuikes  no  mention  of  the  FDICs 
vacuum  of  "protection"  against  general  eco- 
nomic bad  times.  Why  not? 

Profeaeor  Friedman  on  the  same  NBC  pro- 
gram stated.  ".  .  .  my  guess  is  that  six  per- 
cent Is  about  the  maximum  rate  of  unem- 
ployment that  you  are  likely  to  see  In  Uils 
episode,  and  I  hope  It  will  not  t>e  so  high 
as  that." 

The  U.S.  Oovsmment  reported  that  un- 
employment was  5.6%  In  October.  1970.  IHe 
October.  1970  figure  of  6.6*t-  Is  near  the  be- 
gtnning.  not  the  end.  of  a  downturn  in  the 
national  economy.  There  Is  nothing,  short  of 
a  heroin  Injection  Into  "our  monetary  system 
by  the  Federal  Reserve,"  on  the  practical 
horlBon  that  can  stop  the  rise  In  unemploy- 
ment Monetarv  heroin  Is  not  medicine:  It  Js 
economic  suicide. 

The  Editorial  Director  of  Economic  tn- 
eQuttiee  on  July  80.  1970.  submitted  the 
following  sentence  as  (1)  the  Intellectual 
motivating  force  of  this  book,  and  (3)  the 
fundamental  reason  why  the  pttre-economlc 
Ineiperta  are  Inezperts: 

"The  Interdependent  complexities  of  real- 
world  socioeconomic  activity  have  developed 
considerably  pest  tbe  standard  explanatory 
or  theoretical  framework  of  American  eco- 
nomic thought." 

The  "Interdependent  complexities  of  real- 
world  socioeconomic  activity"  become  even 
more  so  when,  after  the  ;lrtf  Integration  of 
economics  and  sociology,  they  are  secondly 
and  finally  synthesized  with  political  science 
or  political  theory.  This  tripartite  Integra- 
tion, In  two  stages,  of  the  three  diacipUes 
must  be  made  before  the  U.S.  social  struc- 
ture can  be  understood.  (See  most  parttmt- 
larly  first  two  paragraphs  of  "Notes  on  Arti- 
cle No.  45."  pp.  183-183.1.) 

By  and  large,  single -disciplines  Intellec- 
tuals fall  to  reallee  that  Intellectual  disci- 
plines, like  all  other  parts  of  the  natural  or- 
der, do  etjolrc,  do  merpe.  Prlndplae  xmeov- 
ered  by  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle  are  not 
confined  to  fiora  and  fauna. 

Profeseor  Milton  Friedman  wrote  tn  his 
Newsweek  Magaalne  column  for  the  Issue  of 
1970  November  9,  p.  80,  "Time  and  again.  I 
have  been  impressed  that  when  economists 
of  whatever  Ideological  hue  engage  tn  eoo- 
nomlc  discussion  with  a  group  containing 
pcrsonj  from  other  disciplines,  their  family 
quarrels  are  suppressed  In  brief  order  and 
they  are  as  one  against  the  rest."  (Italics 
suppU  <d) 

Any  two  or  more  economists  who  "are  as 
one  against"  "persona  from  other  dlaclpunes" 
are  not  Intellectually  qualified  in  the  matter 
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of  "the  Interdependent  complexities  of  real- 
world  socioeconomic  activity."  Professor 
Friedman's  public  statement  seems  to  be  a 
flat,  unwitting  rejection  of  intellectual  In- 
terdisciplinary Integration  In  a  real  world 
Where  Welfare  (Sociology),  Prtces  (Eoo- 
nomlcs).  the  Ballot  Box  (Political  Science), 
and  Vietnam  (Military  Science)  have  been 
Integrated,  even  homogenized  tn  the  minds 
of  every  man  on  erery  Main  Street  tn 
AmertcA. 

It  Is  now  no  wonder  at  all  why  tbe  Increaae 
m  VS.  pubUc  and  private  debt  ot  8183  Bil- 
lion In  1968  and  again  In  1969  Is  not  eonsld- 
ered  as  an  Increase  in  the  money  supply,  why 
mass  computerised  credit  ( socf oeconomlcs 
for  sure)  Is  disregarded  as  an  Indicator  of 
liquidity  failure  in  times  of  rising  unem- 
pIojnn«7it  and  in  times  of  rising  inflation. 
both  of  which  conditions  reduce  cash  avail- 
able for  payment  to  the  computerlEed  credit 
structure.  This  Is  a  socfoZoirieai  ooncept  quite 
oirtslde  pure  eoonomios. 

In  his  own  column  In  Newsweek  Uagaalne 
for  1969  December  23.  p.  76.  Friedman  asks 
and  then  answers  his  own  question:  "How 
long  will  It  take  to  eliminate  Inflation?"  His 
own  answer:  "Chances  are  good  that  the 
price  rise  wUI  be  down  to  8  per  eeot  by  mld- 
1970." 

In  the  13  months  ending  October.  1970. 
prices  averaged  a  6.0%  rise  over  the  13- 
month  Oonsumer  Price  Index  for  the  year 
ending  October,  1969. 

Why  was  Friedman.  America's  No.  1  Mone- 
tarist, so  awfully  wrong?  Why  are  the  other 
Inexperts  so  awfully  wrong?  These  cannot 
be  dismissed  as  Indlvtdual  errors:  they  are 
errors  of  the  body  of  American  economic 
thought.  Why  Is  the  body  of  eoonomlc 
thought  so  awfully  wrong?  The  answer  Is 
that  profeeslonal  American  eoonomlc 
thought  has  failed  miserably  to  Integrate 
with  Sociology  and  Political  Science  or 
Theory.  Worse,  the  body  of  thought  even 
pooh-pooh's  the  very  suggestion  Friedman 
himself  Bays  economists  "are  as  one  against 
the  rest." 

Greenspan.  Alan,  Townsend-Oreenspau  ft 
Co..  Newsweek  Magazine  for  1970  September 
31.  p.  67:  ".  .  .  Alan  Greenspan,  a  close  friend 
of  Fed.  chairman  Arthur  Bums  .  .  .  expects 
unemplovment  to  reach  6  per  cent  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1971  before  falling  back." 

1971,  be  says,  not  1970.  Unemplorment 
was  up  to  5.9%  tn  October  of  1970.  1970.  not 
1971.  long  before  Greenspan's  third  qusrter 
of  1971  arrives,  unemployment  will  be  so  high 
in  percent  and  in  temperature  as  to  detonate 
the  n.S.  welfare  structure.  (See  chain  logle 
on  onee  eero.) 

Heller.  Walter  W.,  Kennedy-Johnson 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  Professor  of  Economics  at  the 
Ualverstty  of  Minnesota.  On  NBCb  Meet-the- 
Prees  program  for  June  39.  IM9.  Heller  said. 
".  .  .  even  when  interefft  rates  ease  the  rest 
of  this  year,  as  I  expect  them  to.  sometime 
starting  this  summer  .  .  ."  The  Washington 
Post.  January  39.  1970  reported:  'The  TYeas- 
ury  yesterdsy  said  It  would  pay  the  highest 
Intexest  rates  since  1859  to  attract  Investors 
to  underwrite  the  government's  debt.*" 

Upon  Introducing  Its  new  board  of  econ- 
omists, including  Heller.  Time  Magazine, 
November  14. 1969.  quoted  Heller  as  saying  on 
another  matter,  "I  purposely  left  that  a  httlc 
vague- 1  was  following  the  Alex  Catrcroas  dic- 
tum. His  first  rule  when  making  a  forecast  is: 
CHve  either  a  number  or  a  date,  hut  never 
both.  His  second  rule  Is:  Never  undercsrtl- 
m.at<  the  power  of  s  platitude.  His  third  rule 
la:  When  the  President  asks  you  a  question. 
remember  that  he  doesnt  know  the  answer 
either." 

McCracken.  Paul  W.,  Chairman.  Preetdenfa 
Coundl  of  Economic  Advisers.  The  Wsshlng- 
ton  Port  for  February  1.  1970.  reported  that 
"he  doee  not  expect  'any  large  rise  In  unem- 
ployment' durtzig  1970.  He  .  .  .  made  It  dear 
.  . .  that  B  per  oent  unemployment  wonld  oer- 
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talnlj  b«  dunotsrlMd  u  ft  larg*  rUe.' "  In 
Fwbnurj.  1970.  tmsmployment  ma  ftt  4J% 
oC  thtt  workforc*.  In  only  Mmy.  IDTO.  It  wta 
SO*,  m  OctobM.  1970,  It  ma  B.0%.  Wbat 
kind  of  economic  analyAli  mt  th«  PresldentUl 
l«r«l  18  ttaUT 

TbttM  Bgunt  an  Ulu  ttu  oonsumer-prloe 
fi^una  in  that  they  do  not  necasBarlly  t«U 
tbfl  whole  truth.  In  rarerrlnc  to  tba  price 
rues  of  lM3-lB4fi.  UoCncken  bu  said  that 
tbey  ••probably  understat*d  the  tme  rise  . . ." 
(Waahlngton  Port,.  9-2-^)0).  Then  U  followa 
that  the  VS.  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUtlca  fig- 
ures for  IdTO  Inflation  and  unemployment 
also  are  too  low.  lUe  algnlflcance  here  is  ap- 


Speaktnc  to  the  ITnanrtal  Analysti  Ped- 
eratton,  Dallaa,  Teiaa.  April  S8,  1970:  "Hxla 
ncoeleratlon  of  the  Inflation  was  halted  by 
mid-iWJO.  however,  and  rates  of  increaae 
Klaee  that  time  hare  been  eomewhat  lower.'' 
Note:  In  mld*lM9  (June),  Inflation  was 
5.S%  over  mld-10«8  (J^one).  While  he  waa 
taIU2i(  (Apni.  1©T0>,  inflation  waa  fl.0%  over 
April.  1»60.  The  very  next  month  It  waa  6J% 
over  May,  1900- 

Inflation  for  the  whole  la  moatha  ending 
September.  1970.  waa  63%  over  the  12-month 
period  ending  September.  19M.  Inflation  for 
the  whole  la  months  ending  September. 
1909.  waa  5.1 '«  over  the  la-month  period 
ending  September  \9C8. 

Monthly  and  quarterly  economic  data  are 
easily  aelecced  to  "abow  that"  something 
baa  acted  the  way  the  data- manipulator 
planned  It.  This  ta  not  so  with  l3-consecu- 
ttve-month  data.  B.g..  the  monthly  figures 
dted  above  to  refute  McCracken  are  manipu- 
lated the  tame  leay  hl5  Council's  "g<tine 
plan"  Iseues  simply  wonderful  news.  The  12- 
montb  figures  cited  here  are  soUd  and  aa 
pure  aa  tbe  driven  snow.  (See  mention  of  this 
gimmickry,  page  0.4M-) 

Speaking  to  the  1970  mid-year  (July  90) 
hearings  of  the  US.  Congreaa  Joint  Economic 
Comlmttee.  the  Council  Chairman  said  that 
be  expected  both  an  upturn  in  the  economy 
and  an  upturn  in  unemployment.  This  la 
schlaophrenlc  economlca. 

Dtm  A  Bradftreet  reports  that  bankruptcy 
liabilities  In  May.  1970.  were  at  a  29-montb 
high.  In  July.  1970.  they  were  a  total  of 
ta51,930.000,  which  broke  D  &  B's  historical 
record.  In  September.  1970.  bankruptcies  were 
"down"  to  a  one-tnonth  figure  of  9332M0,000, 
which  probably  means  "recoTery"  to  Uo- 
Cracken  and  the  permlaalve  btaalneaa  com- 
monlty. 

la  tbla  the  kind  of  "economic  thought"  on 
which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
depends  for  his  economic-policy  proposals 
to  the  tmited  atatee  Congreaa?  to  the  houae- 
wlvea?  to  labor?  to  the  gullible  buslneaa  com- 
monltyf  to  the  national  credit  structure?  to 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  staff?  With  Inflation,  un- 
employment, bankruptcies,  and  severe  social 
unrest  all  increasing,  only  magic  or  The  DPR 
concept  (pp.  0.00616-0.6005)  can  make  the 
econooay  Improve. 

lioCracken  bellevee  people  who  "amy  that 
something  has  gone  wrong.  .  .  dlaplay  an 
Ignorance"  (as  reported  by  UPI  In  The  Wash- 
ington Poet  for  April  27.  1970).  In  aaytng 
publicly  that  his  crltloi  "display  an  Ignor- 
ance," the  President's  clilef  economic  advlaer 
la  playing  heedmaater  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  people. 

Rlnfrvt,  Pierre.  Oonaoltant  to  Bualneaa, 
SometiiDe  Advisor  to  the  President.  Bnalnees 
Week  Magazine.  December  18,  1909,  reports 
RlnfiTt  aa  saying  about  the  1970  economy: 
"Not  only  wtll  there  be  no  recession. "  he  said. 
"But  I  think  we  will  amaah  every  economic 
record  tn  the  history  of  the  world." 

Samuelson,  Paul  A.,  Oolumnlst,  rxottmot 
of  EcanomlGs  at  Maaaachusetta  Institute  of 
Technology,  Bedplaat  of  1970  Nobti  PrlM 
for  BconmnioB.  fTjwltiiB  through  the  pac<* 
of  Newsweek  MajpHtne.  January  13.  1970.  he 
said.  "U  I  oooktnt  baBaee  Artbur  Bums  last 
winter  when  he  promised  that  n*<i««anjt  would 
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be  down  to  8  per  cent  by  this  Ohrlstmaa 
(Bums  did  not  promise;  he  did,  however, 
Judge  inflation  would  be  down  to  8%  by  year's 
end.  at  which  time  It  was  up  to  6.4%  for 
calendar  1909  over  1968].  bow  can  I  believe 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  when  it 
forecasts  that  buslneea  can  look  beyond  the 
valley  to  full-employment  growth  with  only 
a  nominal  Increase  In  price  levels?  Can  Paul 
MoOracken  bellevo  his  own  numbers?" 

In  his  Newsweek  Magazine  colunm  for 
July  13.  1970.  Samuelson  commits  himself: 

.  .  our  6  par  cent  Inflation  will  probably 
be  a  4  per  cent  Inflation  by  next  winter." 
Now  Samuelson  sounds  like  Bums'  8%  that 
he  rejects  so  harshly.  What  excuse,  what 
escape  batch  not  permitted  Bums  will 
Samuelson  annotmoe  "next  winter"  when 
Inflation  la  more  than  60%  higher  than  he 
forecast  for  that  time? 

The  DPR  sets  Inflation  for  calendar  1970 
at  a'?('  or  slightly  more  over  calendar  1909 
(page  0  60516).  Calendar  1000  was  &.4%  over 
calendar  1908  As  long  as  The  DPR  increasee, 
so  wlU  Inflation  increase.  This  is  a  mathe- 
matical certainty.  The  DPR  baa  Increased 
every  year  since  1903.  and  in  1970  It  will  be 
larger  Uian  In  1009  because  production  (the 
P  In  D/P=R)   per  capita  Is  going  down. 

Samuelaoo  continues,  "Tea,  we  probably 
are  in  a  recession,  a  mild  one  .  .  .  Such  a  re- 
cession Is  unlikely  to  become  a  maxl-reces- 
slon.  say  like  tbe  Elsenhower  recession  of  the 
19508  .  .  ." 

Somewhere  bebween  unemployed  rates  of 
7%  and  9%.  the  U.S.  Welfare  structure  will 
collapee.  Uolders  of  public  opinion  In  the 
permissive  society  seem  to  be  oonetltutlon- 
ally  incapable  of  comprehending  anything 
worse  than  "setbacks."  ITiey  Just  are  not 
bollt  tio  face  the  reality  of  tcvere  nversal. 
Samuelson  calls  the  mild  "Elsenhower  reoee- 
slooe  of  the  1850'b  maxf-reoeealooa.  Prom  one 
end  of  the  bualneaa  oocomunlty,  and  In  W&ll 
Street,  all  the  way  to  the  other  end,  taJk  Is 
that  economic  reoovery  might  not  cc^na  for 
another  few  months  I  There  la  no  talk  that  It 
might  not  oocoe  at  all. 

Stein.  Herbert.  Member.  Prealdfent's  Coun- 
cil of  EoonomJo  Advisers,  speaking  to  the 
California  Bankers  Aasoclatlon  (Oroup  IV). 
Newport  Beach.  OaUfornU,  1970  November  7: 
"Hie  rate  of  Inflation  from  this  point  for- 
ward will  depend  on  the  rate  of  wage  Increase 
probably  more  than  on  anything  else." 

SteLn  baa  the  situation  completely  upside 
down.  Wage  Increases  will  depend  on  Infla- 
tion more  than  anything  else  I 

Assignment  of  the  cause  ot  Inflation,  at 
any  point  tn  the  course  of  a  particular  Infla- 
tionary period,  to  wage  Increases  "more  than 
.  .  .  anything  else"  Is  utterly  absurd.  Even 
many  of  these  eoonocnlsts  who  turn  mute  at 
the  very  mention  of  TTie  DPS  would  dleagree 
with  Stein.  Wage  Increeaes  aggiwate  Infla- 
tion: but  they  do  not  cause  It.  Cf.  p.  0.6064, 
where  not  Stein  but  Stein's  position  la  re- 
futed In  more  detail.) 

Having  failed  to  stop  iTiflstttTi  through 
understanding  inflation,  the  Preeident't 
Council  of  Economic  Advlsen  seeka  actively 
and  loudly  to  blame  buslneae  and  tabor  for 
Its  oum  Incompetence.  When  such  men  are 
permitted  to  continue  national  economic 
management,  what  hope  la  there  for  econo- 
mic reoovery?  Ton  answer. 

Walllch,  Henry.  Ckilunmiat,  Professor  of 
EoonomlCB  at  Yale  University.  Speaking  on 
1970  through  New  week  Magazine.  January 
13,  1970.  WaUlch  said,  "Inflation  wont  be  re- 
duced very  much — not  much  below  4  per 
cent  on  the  oost-of-llvlng  Index — but  the 
drop  win  demoDAtrwte  that  Inflation  can  be 
halted." 

Professor  Henry  WaUlch,  a  prominent  acad- 
emician at  Tale  University,  a  man  who  tries 
to  be  anaJyttoally  productive,  projects  the 
1970  Consumer  Price  Index — "coet-of-llTlng 
Index" — to  go  "below  4  per  cent."  l^ederal 
Reesrre  Board  Cbatrman  Arthur  P.  Bums 
oommltted  the  aame  error  of  fundamsntal 
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analysis  when  In  1968  he  Judged  Inflatloa 
would  be  down  to  3%.  Friedman,  too,  tn  De- 
cember of  1900  indicated  Inflatloa  may  be 
down  to  S%  by  mld-1970.  Then  Samuelson 
baa  inflaUoD  "probably"  (a  wUy  escape 
hatch)  down  lo4%  "by  nextaummer"  (1970- 
1971) .  Here  are  four  of  the  very  moet  promi- 
nent profeealonal  economlate  In  America.  A 
question  more  Important  than  carfare  la: 
How  oome  tiiey  are  wrong?  These  men  truly 
believed  what  thsy  said,  as  reported  on  these 
pages.  Burns  In  particular  stands  out  aa  a 
man  who  baa  Irrevocably,  In  bis  own  way. 
dedicated  hie  life  to  eoonomlce.  How  oome 
they  are  wrong?  The  answer  to  this  queetloo 
far  tranaoends  any  Individual  reproach.  lay- 
ing the  blame  for  an  economic  collapse  at  tba 
doorstep  of  any  one  man  or  any  particular 
men,  such  as  tboee  listed  on  these  pages. 
and  others  who  would  be  listed  here  If  tem- 
porary space  permitted.  Is  NOT  a  rational 
procedure  for  reotlflcatton  of  intellectual 
error.  Is  NOT  a  rwtlonal  procedure  to  pre- 
vent extremely  violent  social  Interaction  on 
the  order  of  abrupt  BAructural  change. 

What,  then,  IS  the  rational  procedure  to 
(1)  rectify  Intellectual  error  and  (2)  prevent 
a  credit  ooUapae  with  ooaeec|uent  societal 
calamity?  Economics  and  Sociology  should 
get  In  bed  with  each  other:  then  their  off- 
ering should  get  Into  bed  with  Political 
Science.  Any  geneticist  knows  what  would 
Anally  emerge.  While  the  several  theorett- 
clana  are  getting  educated,  the  President  and 
the  Oongreea  must  forthvtth  enforce  tbe 
final  paragraph  of  Article  No.  46,  svprs,  p.  183. 


RETTURN   OP  LITHUANIAN   SEAMAN 
AROUSES  ANGER  AND  CX)NCERN 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or    PKNW8Tl.VAHia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tue$diay.  Deceinber  IS,  1970 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
episode  concerning  the  Lithuanian  sea- 
man who  fled  a  Soviet  ship  to  seek  refuge 
on  a  Coast  Ouard  vessel,  and  who  was 
thereafter  returned  to  the  Soviet  fishing 
vessel,  has  aroused  considerable  and  just 
anger  and  concern. 

That  such  a  thing  could  possibly  hap- 
pen in  1970  is  something  none  of  us  sus- 
pected. Shocked  concern  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  countless  people  in  this  Na- 
tion. 

Mr.  Tom  Powell,  news  editor  of  sta- 
tion WDAU-TV  In  northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, read  the  following  editorial 
over  that  television  station  on  December 
4.  I  commend  it  to  tbe  attention  of  my 
colleagues: 

No  single  episode  m  memory  baa  so  dam- 
aged this  country's  reputation  as  a  haven  for 
the  oppressed  than  the  denial  of  asylum  to 
a  Lithuanian  seaman. 

Washington  is  working  overtime  to  repair 
this  blot  on  the  VB.  image.  Congreaa  has 
been  holding  formal  hearings.  The  President 
l5  deecrlbed  as  outraged.  Tbe  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica Is  beaming  out  Innumerable  meaaagea 
that  tbe  Incident  off  the  coaat  of  New  Eng- 
land la  not  a  reflection  of  U.S.  policy. 

But  to  the  many  overseas  who  dream  of 
breaking  tbe  bonds  of  totalitarianism  for 
freedom  in  America,  the  asstu-ances  may  be 
of  little  comfort  contrasted  with  the  word 
picture  of  the  would-be  defector  beaten 
tenaeleas  by  Soviets  on  the  very  deck  of  an 
American  Coast  Guard  veeeel  while  U.6.  sea- 
men stood  by  and  made  no  effort  to  inter- 
vene. The  hapless  Uthuanlan  then  waa  r»> 
turned  to  Ruaslan  custody. 
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How  «iq>ty  now  ring  (be  worda  of  Imma 
X^aarua'  Inacrlptlon  on  tbe  Statue  of  Liberty : 

Here  at  our  sea  washed  sunset  gates 

Shall  stand  a  mighty  woman 

With  a  torch  whose  flame  Is  the  Imprisoned 

lightning 
And  her  name  Mother  of  Bxllea. 
Traux  her  beacon  band 
Glows  world-wide  welcome 

To  characterlM  tbe  role  of  tbe  Ooaat  Ouard 
In  the  aborted  freedom  leap  aa  poor  handling 
Is  putting  la  mildly.  It  waa  groaa  stupidity. 

The  White  House  has  issued  new  guldeUnea 
in  this  area  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the 
blimder.  But  the  agony  of  embarrassment 
caused  the  nation  hc^iefuUy  wlU  have  its  own 
effect  In  averting  the  kind  of  mlndleasnesa 
duplayed  in  the  New  England  case. 


THE  LETTUCE  BOYCOTT  AGAINST 
UNION  LABOR 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  oALivoiiru 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  RKPBESSMTATIVBS 

Tuaimi,  December  15,  1370 
Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 

considerable  misunderstanding  about  the 
secondary  boycott  which  Cesar  Chavez 
Is  trying  to  mount  against  Calllomla 
lettuce. 

There  are  some  direct  mlsrepreeenta- 
tlons.  I  believe  consumers,  reporters,  and 
Members  of  Congress  should  have  facts 
rather  than  opinions  and  rumors. 

Mr.  Chavez  Is  In  Jail  for  contempt  of 
court.  The  Judge  and  the  adversary  at- 
torneys made  every  effort  to  enable  Mr. 
Chavez  to  purge  himself  of  admitted  and 
flagrant  contempt,.  Mr.  Chavez  prefers  to 
be  In  Jail.  This  gives  him  attention  and 
opportunities  for  publicity.  Compliance 
with  the  law  never  attracts  as  much  at- 
tention as  disobedience  of  the  law. 

Mr.  Chavez  has  called  for  a  boycott  of 
all  lettuce — regardless  of  whether  it  Is 
produced  by  union  labor  or  not. 

Mr.  Chavez  ts  In  Jail  for  purposefully 
disobeying  a  court  order  prohibiting  Mr. 
Chavez  from  urging  a  boycott  of  lettuce 
produced  by  the  Antle  Co.  The  Antle  Co. 
has  a  bona  fide  union  contract  with  the 
Teamsters  Union,  which  has  been  In 
effect  continuously  since  1961 — long  be- 
fore Mr.  Chavez  entered  the  farm  labor 
organizing  arena — long  before  the  for- 
matlon  of  his  organizing  committee — 
UFWCX;.  Nlnety-flve  percent  of  all  AnOe 
farmworkers  belong  to  the  Teamsters 
XTnlon.  Tliere  Is  no  dispute  about  this 
situation  by  anyone — teamster,  urwOC, 
grower,  farmworlcer,  court,  ohserrer. 

The  terms  of  the  Teamsters'  contract 
is  better  for  the  farmworker  In  every 
respect  than  the  TJPWOC  contract. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Chavez  continues  to 
urge  a  secondary  boycott  against  the 
Antle  Co.  and  a  tertiary  tmycott  against 
suppliers  of  Antle. 

I  doubt  that  any  court  would  permit 
this.  This  Is  a  Jurisdictional  dispute  be- 
tween tbe  Teamsters  Union  and  the  or- 
ganizing committee  of  Mr.  Chavez. 

To  avoid  the  penalty  of  the  boycott, 
the  Antle  Co.  must  break  or  disregard 
their  current,  valid  contract  with  the 
Teamsters  Union  and  their  employeci. 
But,  Antle  Co.  would  be  subject  to  serious 
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lltlgatton,  perhapa  a  counteitoyeott  by 
Uie  Teamsters,  U  they  pursue  such  a 
course. 

Several  points  should  be  more  widely 
known:  Mr.  Chavez  Is  not  seeking  a  bet- 
ter labor  contract  for  farm  laborers— 
tbe  Teamsters'  contract  Is  superior;  he  Is 
not  seeking  better  wages,  hours,  or 
working  eondltlons  for  f  atmworkers — he 
would  have  undertaken  his  boycott  and 
organizing  activities  In  States  where 
farm  wages  are  43  percent  lees  and  where 
the  farmworker  was  not  organized;  he  Is 
not  seeking  secret  elections  to  permit 
farmworkers  to  elect  their  bargaining 
agents — he  has  declined  all  secret  elec- 
tions or  rejected  the  results:  he  has  not 
sought  Federal  farm  labor  lesislatlOD — 
none  of  his  supporters  have  Introduced 
or  supported  national  farm  labor  legis- 
lation. 

I  urge  Mr.  Chavez  to  purge  himself  of 
contempt  of  the  court,  to  obey  the  law, 
to  stop  the  boycott,  and  to  support  na- 
tional farm  labor  legislation  which  will 
give  the  farmworkers  throughout  our 
farming  community  the  same  rights  as 
other  labor,  the  right  to  organize,  tbe 
right  of  coUective  bargaining,  the  right  ot 
secret  elections  to  determine  their  repre- 
sentatives and  bargaining  agents,  and  for 
a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work. 

Legislation  and  negotiation  is  a  far 
better  way  than  strikes:  With  their 
vicious  picketing,  intimidation,  threats, 
property  damage,  and  personal  Injury, 
or  secOTidary  boycotts,  which  are  Illegal 
and  considered  immoral  by  most  Indus- 
tries and  businesses,  or  tertiary  boycott'!, 
which  also  Injure  Innocent  third  parties 
and  consumers.  Strikes  and  boycotts  de- 
prive the  farmworker  of  work  and  tbe 
consumers  of  quality  produce  at  a  fair 
price. 

The  farmworken  and  consumers 
should  Join  to  demand  fair  Federal  (arm 
labor  legislation. 


TRIEUTB   TO  TJiTiY   PETERSON 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

OF   MICKIOAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesdav.  December  IS.  1970 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Spealcer,  one  of  Michigan's  greateat  cit- 
izens, and  certainly  one  of  Its  most  out- 
standing Republicans,  Is  retlrlDg  as  as- 
sistant chairman  of  the  National  Ropub- 
Ucan  Committee.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  Elly  Peterson,  a  woman  who 
conquered  the  barrier  of  sex  long  before 
there  was  a  national  movement  In  that 
direction. 

The  Republican  Party  of  Michigan, 
and  the  National  Republican  Party,  owe 
a  large  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  dynamic 
and  aggressive  woman.  Her  list  of  ac- 
complishments in  service  to  her  State 
and  country  Is  unique  and  long. 

David  S.  Broder,  colomnlst  for  the 
Washington  Post,  noted  EUy's  retirement 
and  her  list  of  achievements  in  today's 
paper.  I  share  with  aU  Michigan  resi- 
dents and  all  Republicans  a  stnse  of 
pride  In  having  served  with  thlc  out- 
standing woman.  So  that  otben  may  see 
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that  courage.  Imagination,  an  aggressive 
nature  and  organisational  talent  over- 
come all  t>arrler8, 1  wish  to  introduce  Mr. 
Broder's  article  for  printing  in  today's 

Recobd: 

T^tstm  TO  Ellt  PxTzaaoH 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

Tber  v«  baTtog  ft  party  tonlglit  at  the 
tfayfloww  to  say  goodbyv  to  EUy  Peterson, 
who  18  retiring  tix  tbe  eecoad  tim*  se  ftsalst- 
ftnt  cbftlrm&zi  of  the  RepubUcan  NktloiuU 
Committee  She  quit  once  befoir  to  take  oQ 
tbe  thanklesft  aaslgnooent  of  opposing  Sen. 
PhUip  A.  Hart  (D-Mich.),  ft  tank  the  Ulchl- 
gsn  RepubUeanx  were  unwilling  to  enuiut 
to  A  m&n  tn  either  1964  or  1070. 

She  came  back  to  her  old  Job  ftt  the  Nft- 
tloaftl  Commlttae  ft  oouple  of  yeftrs  ago  ftt 
President  Nlxon'5  request,  and  thU  time  she 
aays  Khe's  quitting  for  good  to  Join  her  hus- 
band In  retirement  In  Hawaii.  One  hat  to  be 
skeptical,  for  she  has  poUtloe  in  her  blood 
and  a  prudent  Hawaii  Democrat  would  keep 
a  close  eye  on  her  activities. 

In  an  age  where  the  t«rm  Is  thouigbt  to  be 
derogatory.  Mrs.  Peterson  has  always  and 
unashamedly  been  a  political  pro.  Prom  her 
own  Eaton  County,  JiJJchlgan.  bftse  she 
moved  up  the  organization  ladder  to  become 
the  first  female  state  chairman  in  GOP  his- 
tory, and  then  on  to  the  top  party  post  open 
to  a  woman. 

It  Is,  I  think,  accurate  to  say  that  her 
abillUes  would  have  earned  her  tbe  national 
chairmanship,  were  it  not  for  the  unwritten 
sex  barrier  both  parties  hav«  erected  aroimd 
that  Job.  Certainly,  her  organizational  tal- 
ents made  her  views  as  respected  and  her 
ndvioe  as  sought-after  ftmong  her  coDe^ues 
iQ  the  party  as  anyone  in  tlu  pftst  decade. 

The  role  of  a  woman  in  politics  Is  ftn  in- 
herently dltOcult  one— especially  If  her  forte 
Is  organlEatlon.  Tet  through  the  years  there 
have  been  women  In  both  parties  who  have 
overcome  the  obatacles  and  made  an  enor* 
mous  oontrtbatlon  to  the  functioning  of  our 
political  system.  In  paying  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Peterson,  the  Republicans  are  acknowledging 
a  debt  we  aD  share. 

One  basic  problem  ftU  talented  women  face 
Is  the  tendency  of  the  parties  to  shunt  them 
off  to  some  preserve  of  t*ft-p*rty  IrrHevanoe 
called  "women's  actlvltiee."  Mrs.  Petenon, 
who  had  ft  Helen  Hokinson  flgurv  bat  a 
slalom  racer's  cunning  at  cutting  comers, 
fiercely  resisted  stereotyping  and  by  sbeer 
eners7  and  capability  won  her  right  to  op- 
erate at  the  full  range  of  her  talents. 

Her  greatest  achievements  probably  came 
as  Michigan  Republican  Chairman  under 
Gov.  George  Romney.  Romney  entered  office 
thinking  political  parties  were  at  best  trrei- 
evant  and  outmoded  and  ftt  worse  downright 
dangerous.  His  suspicions  were  repaid  In  kind 
by  the  suspicions  of  tbe  old-time  Michigan 
Republicans,  who  regarded  Romney  fts  ft 
loner,  a  usurper  and  very  probably  a  danger- 
ous radical. 

Somehow,  In  this  unptomlsttig  sltuatlaai. 
Mrs.  Peterson  sensed  an  opportunity  for  r»- 
maklsg  the  Michigan  Republican  Party  Into  a 
bigger,  healthier,  more  open  and — she  always 
Inelsted — more  effective  organlzatlan.  She 
mana^fed  to  convince  Romney  that  governing 
wae  easier  tf  be  had  party  support  than  if  be 
was  attempting  to  function  se  a  one-man 
band.  And  pile  mftnaged  to  convince  eome 
awfully  skeptical  Republicans  that  Bosnney^ 
personality  and  grase  rrxAs  appeal  could  be 
made  ft  vehicle  for  buUding  a  stronger  party 
organlBatlaci. 

The  party  confMeaoes  she  ran  In  thoee 
years  were  about  as  close  to  town  bftll  democ- 
racy ftji  It  is  possible  to  get  in  ft  mass  society, 
snd  the  enthuslftsm  they  ^nerated  had  ft 
praotloal  paycrtT  tn  the  election  of  an  addi- 
tional senator  and  five  mors  Bepublloan 
congressmen. 

It  was  tin.  Petenon*!  fate  to  eerve  on  tbe 
IfaUonal  Oommlttee  staff  In  pertods  whleta 
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were  hKnlly  conducive  to  b«r  own  brmnd  of 
prDgresslTe  RepubllCAntsr.  first  In  the  yeare 
leading  up  to  the  Ooldwater  nomination  and 
in  the  past  two  years  under  President  Klxon. 

She  haa.  for  erample.  been  struggling  for 
the  last  two  years  to  launch  a  national  pro- 
gram—patterned on  her  Michigan  experi- 
ence— of  opening  year-around  Republican 
headquarters  and  neighborhood  aervlce  of- 
fice* in  urban  ghetto  areas.  It  would  be  at 
best  a  dlfScult.  risky  operation,  and  the 
political  payoff — If  any — would  be  years 
away. 

But  It  was  her  oonrlctlon  that  If  the  Be* 
puMlean  Party  waa  to  govern  affectlTBly. 
It  bad  to  hare  roots,  however  fragile.  In 
black  America  a<  well  ai  In  white.  That  kind 
of  thinking  waa  not  enthusiastically  re- 
ceived by  the  advocates  of  the  quIck-pay-off 
•Southern  »trat«gy." 

But  haM'beaded  a«  ahe  la.  Mn.  Peterson 
would  aay  you  should  expect  to  be  frustrated 
in  many  of  your  hopes  If  you  get  Involved  !n 
politics.  As  an  exemplar  of  the  many  women 
In  both  parties  who  have  shown  that  dtlzen 
politics  can  be  party  politics,  she  richly  de- 
serves the  tribute  she  will  receive  tonight. 


THE  NATURAL  OAS  CRISIS— ONE 
PIECE  OF  THE  PUZZLE 


HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or  OK1.AHOIC& 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OP  REPBESKNT ATT  VKJ 

Tvesday.  December  IS.  1970 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  unjaitmed  "brickbats"  which  con- 
tinue to  be  thrown  at  the  oU  industry.  I 
have  asked  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
and  am  Inserting  in  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress by  William  C.  Bailey.  Jr..  associate 
director  of  the  Louisiana  Petroleum  In- 
stitute, delivered  In  September  before  the 
Baton  Roucie  Chapter  of  the  Louisiana 
Enplneering  Society  and  reprinted  In  the 
October  is-^ue  of  the  Louisiana  Engineer. 

I  deem  It  vitally  important  America's 
people  and  her  leaders  not  be  allowed  to 
for?et  the  pertinent  facts  regarding  our 
petroleum  supplies  In  the  future  and  the 
need  for  wise  action  and  wise  planning 
now  to  Insure  the  adequacy  of  those  sup- 
plies In  the  future. 

The  address  follows: 
Th»  N-iTuaAL  Oas  Cmaa — Oif»  Pnci  or  tb» 

PtrOCLS 

(By  WlUlam  C.  BaJley,  Jr.) 

To  understand  what  haa  happened  and 
what  Is  happening  with  respect  to  our  na- 
tlon'3  ener^  sources,  let  us  first  eatabllah  a 
few  tiaslc  facta. 

Petroleum — that  la.  oil  and  gaa — today  pro- 
vides this  nation  with  75  per  cent  of  Ita 
energy.  Coal  provides  20  per  cent,  hydropower 
3.0  per  cent  and  nuclear  power  .3  of  one  per 
cent. 

Demand  for  petroleum  haa  literally  sky- 
rocketed In  recent  years.  The  TJS.  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  forecaet  that  while  Americans  con- 
sumed 100  billion  barrels  of  oU  In  the  first 
109  years  of  the  Industry's  existence.  In  leaa 
than  a  third  of  this  tlme~19S8  to  the  year 
2000 — domestic  demand  will  soar  to  333  bil- 
lion barrels  or  about  two  and  a  half  tlmea  the 
consumption  of  the  first  100  years. 

The  bureau  says  Americana  are  now  using 
14.8  million  barrels  of  oU  per  day — enough  to 
fill  63.000  railroad  tank  cars  which  would 
make  a  train  600  mines  In  length — long 
enough  to  stretch  from  Baton  Rouge.  Loui- 
siana, to  Atlanta.  Oeorgla. 

Natural  gaa  con«aiiq>^on,  aooordlng  to  tba 
Department  of  Intcrlov.  Is  ezpeoted  to  rlae 
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from  a  1067  leval  of  18:8  trUUon  oublo  fe«t  to 
nearly  35  trlUlon  cubic  feet  in  IMO  and  mora 
than  40  trillion  cublo  feet  by  the  end  of  tha 
century. 

In  the  face  of  this  sptraUnf  demand,  the 
petroleum  Industry  faces  uiqireoedented  re- 
strictive goTcmment  pollclae  that  ha»e  the 
effect,  If  not  the  lnt«nt,  of  dlacouraglng  ex- 
ploration for  new  oil  and  gaa  reeerres. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  this  nation 
is  using  oil  and  gas  faster  than  new  reeervea 
are  being  found.  Ten  years  ago,  proved  oil 
reserves  amounted  to  a  13-year  supply.  To- 
day, proved  reserves  are  down  to  a  10-yeax 
supply. 

During  the  aame  lO-year  period,  natxiral 
gas  reservea  have  declined  from  a  23 -year 
supply  to  a  16-year  supply.  With  fields  In 
the  lower  46  states  expected  to  pass  their 
prime  in  the  1970'8,  this  downward  trend 
wUl  continue  unless  new  aourcee  are  found. 
Por  those  who  are  looking  north  to  Alaska, 
U  must  be  remembered  that  In  addition  to 
the  fantastic  producilon  and  transportation 
coeta  Involved,  the  entire  Prudhoe  Bay  field 
could  produce  only  about  a  two-year  supply 
of  oil  for  this  nation  at  the  anticipated  rate 
of  oonsumptlon  In  the  lOSO'a. 

So  while  reserves  have  been  dwindling  and 
demand  has  been  rising,  where  have  the  com- 
panies been  left? 

We  mtot  first  recognise  that  the  oU  busi- 
ness la  a  very  expensive  bualnMS  to  get  into 
and  a  very  easy  one  in  which  one  may  lose 
one's  shirt. 

The  odds  against  finding  an  economically 
feasible  wcU  are  about  one  In  a  hundred  In 
unproven  fields.  The  ante  can  run  tloO.OOO 
on  land  and  five  times  that  amount  off- 
shore. Tou  can  get  better  odds  iritb  much 
lower  Investment  on  any  Las  Vegas  crap 
table. 

And  If  you  win.  where  are  you?  Accord- 
ing to  the  nrst  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  the  average  return  on  investment  for 
aU  manufacturing  a  year  ago  was  13.3  per 
cent,  while  the  petroleum  Industry  ahowcd 
an  average  return  of  13.3  i>er  cent. 

Oongreas,  meanwhile,  saw  fit  to  cut  the 
percentage  depletion  provision  In  our  fed- 
eral tax  laws  for  the  flirat  time  alnce  It  was 
enacted  in  1930.  This  provlalon  had  proven 
very  successful  in  encouraging  oilmen  to 
seek  new  reserves.  Unquestionably  Its  re- 
duction— which  cost  the  Industry  an  esti- 
mated half  billion  dollars  the  first  year— Is 
doing  nothing  to  encourage  exploration  for 
new  reserves. 

Then  came  the  threat  that  the  Mandatory 
Oil  Import  Control  Program  of  1969  would 
be  scrapped  and.  with  all  Its  other  woes,  the 
domestic  Industry  would  be  farced  to  com- 
pete with  a  fiood  of  cheap  foreign  oU. 

A  cabinet  level  task  force  had  In  fact  rec- 
ommended abolition  of  the  Import  control 
program,  but  the  President  of  the  United 
States  read  correctly  Uks  energy  crisis  signs 
that  by  this  summer  were  cropping  up  al- 
most dally  and  he  very  wisely  decided  to 
keep  the  system  limiting  crude  oil  imports 
to  13J  per  cent  of  domestic  production. 

This  provision,  by  Che  way,  was  Imple- 
mented In  1869  by  President  Elsenhower  In 
the  Interest  of  national  security  and  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  oflloe  of  Glvll  and 
Defense  MobllUatlon  which  saw  the  very 
existence  of  the  domaetle  Industry  threat- 
ened by  rising  to.'^lgn  Imports. 

The  New  York  Times  News  Service  said  in 
a  July  article  that  the  petroleum  Industry 
Is  seeing  some  of  Its  serious  wamlnga  and 
forecasts  proven  correct — among  them  the 
folly  of  dependence  on  Middle  Bast  oU,  the 
repertrusBlons  of  federally-set  low  natural  gas 
prices  and  the  headlong  rush  into  low-sul- 
phur. antl-poUutlon  legislation  and  regula- 
tions. 

Predictions  that  we  were  making  two  or 
three  years  ago  were  branded  by  our  crttlos 
as  "aeu-«ervlng."  Today,  some  of  ttioae  sams 
critics  are  asking  "Why  dldnt  you  teU  us  this 
was  going  to  h^pen?" 
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In  addition  to  the  aforementioned  detar- 
renu  to  exploration,  gas  producers  have  en- 
countered a  depressed  pricing  situation  re- 
sulting from  a  federal  take-over  of  price  reg- 
ulation In  1964  as  a  result  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  In  the  case  of  PhllUpa  Pe- 
troleum Company  vs.  Wisconsin. 

In  this  decision,  the  court  ruled  that  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  was  required  to 
regulate  field  prices  for  natural  gas.  Prior  to 
1964,  the  PPC  bad  limited  Its  regulatory  au- 
thority to  the  rates  charged  by  Interstate 
pipelines  for  gas  sold  to  utility  oompanles. 

Since  19M.  the  PPG  has  been  struggling 
with  coimtlees  problems  resulting  from  tills 
unsought  addition  to  Its  Jurisdiction.  Ex- 
ploration and  development  declined  and 
thus  we  have  the  present  shortage  of  natural 
gas. 

What  Is  the  solution  to  the  problem?  Many 
of  us  In  the  industry  feel  that  the  only  real 
solution  Is  to  get  the  FPO  out  of  price 
regulation  business. 

Other  possible  solutions  that  have  been  of- 
fered Include  Imports,  production  of  gas  from 
synthetic  sources,  and  of  course,  stimula- 
tion of  greater  domestic  production. 

The  most  obvious  sources  are  Canada  and 
Mexico  but.  in  addition  to  cost  factors,  these 
naUons  are  facing  increasing  demands  of 
their  own.  The  potential  supply  of  Uquefled 
natural  gas  from  other  continents  is  large 
but  here  again  high  costs  would  deter  Im- 
portation. 

Gas  could  be  produced  from  coal,  oil  shales 
and  tor  sands  but  technology  Is  untested 
and  coets  are  likely  to  be  quite  high. 

Nuclear  sUmulatlon  of  existing  fields  with 
poor  recovery  factors  ahould  result  In  In- 
creased producUon,  but  little  Is  known  about 
costs,  the  effect  on  recovery  factors  or  the 
degree  of  radioactive  contamination  of  the 
gas  produced. 

So  we  return  to  our  premise  that  stimula- 
tion of  increased  exploration  for  undiscov- 
ered natural  gas  reserves  within  the  United 
Sutcs  Is  the  most  promising  means  at  in- 
creasing supply. 

And  if  we  are  to  follow  thla  poUcy,  we  are 
going  to  be  compeUed  to  look  more  and  more 
to  the  offshore  areas. 

Louisiana,  then,  looms  as  one  of  the  real 
bright  spots  m  the  future. 

According  to  the  State  Department  of  Con- 
servation, offshore  production  of  nattiral  and 
casinghcod  gas  rose  from  19.47  per  cent  of 
total  state  production  In  1964  to  31.06  per 
cent  In  1966.  The  department  has  yet  to  issue 
Its  report  on  1969. 

Offshore  oil  production  In  that  aame  period 
rose  from  31.6  per  cent  of  the  total  to  4056 
per  cent  of  total  state  production. 

When  we  get  Into  the  offshore  segment  of 
our  operations,  however,  still  another  issue 
interpoaes  Itself  and  that  is  concern  for  the 
envlroainent. 

We  believe  very  strongly  that  this  nation 
Clin  enjoy  a  clean  environment  and  at  tbe 
sAme  time  have  adequate  supplies  of  the 
sources  of  energy  that  have  glvoi  us  the 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any  nation  In 
the  world. 

Unforttmately —perhaps  tragically  would 
be  a  more  deacrtptive  word — a  legitimate  and 
well-meaning  movement  to  stem  pollution 
has  In  some  instances  been  Infiltrated  by 
those  who,  for  reasons  beat  known  to  them- 
selves, seem  hell  bent  on  the  destruction  of 
private  Industry,  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  the  way  of  life  which  we  may  sometimes 
criticize  but  which  we  certainly  would  not 
trade  for  that  of  any  other  nation  in  exist- 
ence. 

We  In  Industry  and  you  In  the  professions 
cannot  afford  to  abdicate  our  responjsibilitles 
to  those  who  would  use  ecology  as  a  war  cry 
when  ecology  Is  not  what  they  are  concerned 
with  at  all. 

We  miist  offer  the  leadership  In  the  move- 
ment for  a  clean  envlronmsnt  and  we  must 
set  the  example  by  contlnalng  to  clean  up 
our  own  bouse. 
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Industry,  agriculture,  the  professions, 
government  and  the  public  will  win  the  war 
on  pollution  as  partners — not  as  adversaries. 
We  have  the  capability  to  put  men  on  the 
moon  and  bring  them  home.  We  also  have 
the  capability  to  clean  up  our  own  mess  here 
at  home. 

Amid  the  brickbats  and  the  epithets,  my 
industry  will  continue  to  perfect  Its  opera- 
tions so  that  in  the  future  the  leaders  of  our 
state  government  cannot  only  continue  to 
say  that  the  petroleum  industry  Is  not  a 
major  polluter,  but  can  also  say,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  the  oU  industry 
is  not  a  polluter  .  .  .  period. 

While  the  shortage  of  natural  gas  Is  today 
on  the  tip  of  our  tongues  and  Is  being  dram- 
atized by  dire  predictions  of  power  failures, 
brownouts  and  even  rationing,  it  Is  simply 
one  piece  In  a  giant  pussle  covering  the  fields 
of  economics,  conservation,  trade  policies. 
and  even  the  future  course  that  our  tech- 
nology win  follow. 

If  the  predicted  fuel  shortages  occur  In 
the  northeast  this  vrinter.  some  of  the  most 
sound — and  perhaps  most  caustic — advloe 
wUl  come  from  the  chilly  living  rooms  of 
the  constituents  of  those  members  of  Con- 
gress who  have,  in  the  name  of  consumer  in- 
terest, helped  create  the  crisis  we  face  todar 

The  senator  or  congreasman  who  advocated 
more  imports,  reduced  tax  Incentives  and 
lower  prices  tn  the  Interest  of  reducing  fuel 
bills  a  few  cents  a  monUi  will  find  little 
sympathy  from  the  constituent  unable  to  buy 
the  product  at  any  price. 

It  Is  unforttinate  that  It  takes  a  crisis  or 
near  crisis  to  get  our  feet  back  on  solid  earth 
but  this  U  nothing  new. 

Supposedly  Intelligent  and  well-informed 
people  advocated  arms  and  material  ship- 
ments to  Japan  Just  hours  before  Peart  Har- 
bor. Others  with  equally  Impressive  pedigrees 
and  credentials  hailed  Fidel  Castro  as  a 
20th  Century  Benito  Juorex  while  the  firing 
squads  were  cleaning  their  weapons.  And  we 
can  rest  assured  that  some  of  our  fellow 
Americans  would  advocate  further  restric- 
tions on  the  petroleum  Industry  right  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  valves  began  to 
close. 

We  In  the  petroleum  industry  are  not  pro- 
ceeding under  any  Illusions. 

We  recognize  our  reeponstbtUty  to  meet 
the  energy  needs  of  some  300  million  Ameri- 
cans and  we  are  aware  that  our  operations 
are  the  key  to  the  security  of  our  nation  and 
that  of  the  free  world. 

We  also  realize  thst  the  support  of  busi- 
ness. Industry,  the  free  enterprise  system 
and — If  you  please — the  establishment,  is 
not  going  to  be  easy  in  the  1970'8. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  X  cannot  recall  when 
It  was  ever  an  easy  chore,  whether  we  were 
concerned  with  a  politically  motivated  attack 
by  word  or  In  print  or  with  a  bomb  planted 
m  the  dead  of  night  in  an  ollfleld  or  a  sky- 
scraper. 

But  support  It  we  must  and  defend  It  we 
will.  Becatue  I  believe  from  the  very  bottom 
of  my  heart  that  this  great  industry  that  I 
represent  Is  the  very  symbol  of  the  system  of 
free  enterprise  and  competitive  spirit  that 
made  this  nation  great. 

Whether  as  an  engineer,  an  oilman  or  Just 
a  plain  American,  I  rant  recall  the  day  when 
that  wasn't  wwth  fighting  for.  Can  you? 


FAREWELL  TO  VICE  CHAIRMAN 
ELLY  PETERSON 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

or  MICHUAW 
IN  THK  HOU5B  OF  RIEPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  December  15.  1970 
Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Republican  National  Committee  pre- 
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pares  to  bid  ofBclal  farewell  to  our  Vice 
Chairman,  Mrs.  Elly  Peterson,  who  has 
devoted  .so  much  of  herself  to  the  viabil- 
ity of  our  two-party  system  in  recent 
years,  it  is  proper  that  we  pause  to  honor 
this  lovely,  indomitable  lady.  "Elly,"  as 
she  is  affectionately  known  throughout 
Republican  circles,  has  served  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  many,  many  ways  with 
wisdom,  diligence,  and  grace. 

David  S.  Broder.  In  hl£  Washington 
Post  column  this  morning,  has  paid  well 
deserved  tribute  to  Elly,  who  is  from  my 
home  State  of  Michigan,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  comments  be 
included  in  the  Rccoro. 

Mrs.  Peterson  has  annoimced  she  will 
t>e  retiring  to  Hawaii.  She  wUl  be  greatly 
missed  and  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  If 
Michigan  and  Washington — not  to  men- 
tion. Hawaii — will  ever  be  the  same 
again. 

The  article  follows: 

TUBCrrs  TO  Cu.T  PwrssaoH 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 

They  are  having  a  party  tonight  at  the 
Mayflower  to  say  goodbye  to  EUy  Petereon, 
who  ia  retlrliig  for  the  second  Ume  ae  as- 
sistant chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  She  quit  once  before  to  take  on 
the  thankless  assignment  of  opposing  Sen. 
Philip  A  Hart  (D-Mlch.).  a  task  the  Michi- 
gan Republicans  were  iinwllUng  to  entrust  to 
a  man  in  either  1964  or  1970. 

She  came  back  to  her  old  Job  at  the  Na- 
tional Committee  a  couple  of  years  ago  at 
President  Nixon's  re<iueBt,  and  this  time  she 
says  she's  quitting  for  good  to  Join  her  hiui- 
band  in  retirement  in  Hawaii.  One  has  to  be 
.skeptical,  for  ahe  has  politics  in  her  blood 
and  a  prudent  Hawaii  Democrat  wo\ild  keep 
A  Close  eye  on  her  activltlee. 

In  an  age  where  the  term  La  thought  to 
be  derogatory,  Mrs.  Peterson  tias  always  and 
unaahamedly  been  a  political  pro.  Prom  her 
own  Eaton  County.  Michigan,  base  she  moved 
up  the  organization  ladder  to  become  the 
ant  female  state  chairman  tn  OOP  history, 
and  then  on  to  the  top  party  post  open  to 
a  woman. 

It  Is.  I  think,  accurate  to  say  that  bar 
abUltles  would  have  earned  her  the  national 
chairmanship,  were  It  not  for  the  unwritten 
fi«x  barrier  both  parties  have  erected  around 
that  Job.  Certainly,  her  organizational  talents 
mode  her  views  as  respected  and  her  advice 
ns  sought-after  among  her  colleaguee  in  the 
party  as  anyone  in  the  past  decade. 

"nie  role  of  a  woman  In  polttlca  Is  an  In- 
herently difHcult  one — eapertally  if  her  forte 
Is  organleatlon.  Tet  through  the  year*  there 
have  been  women  In  both  partlee  who  have 
overcome  the  obstacles  and  mode  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  the  functioning  of  our 
political  system.  In  paying  tribute  to  Mte. 
Peterson,  the  Republicans  are  acknowledg- 
ing a  debt  we  all  share. 

One  basic  problem  all  talented  women  face 
Is  the  tendency  of  the  partlee  to  shunt  them 
off  to  some  preserve  of  tea-party  Irrelerance 
called  "women*'  activities-"  Mrs.  Peterson. 
who  has  a  Helen  Hoklnson  figure  but  a 
slalom  racers  cunning  at  cutting  corners, 
fiercely  resisted  stereotyping  and  by  sheer 
energy  and  capability  won  her  right  to  oper- 
ate at  the  full  range  of  her  talents. 

Her  greatest  achievements  probably  came 
as  Michigan  Republican  Chairman  under 
Oov.  George  Romney.  Romney  entered  oSce 
thinking  political  parties  were  at  best  Irrel- 
evant and  outmoded  and  at  worse  downright 
dangerous.  His  suspicions  were  repaid  In 
kind  by  the  suspicions  of  the  old-time  Mich- 
igan RepubUcans.  who  recarded  Romney 
as  a  loner,  a  usurper  and  very  probably  a 
dangerous  radical. 
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Somehow,  In  this  unpromising  situation. 
Mrs.  Peterson  sensed  an  opportunity  for  re- 
making the  Michigan  Republican  Party  into 
a  bigger,  healthier,  more  open  and — she  al- 
ways Insisted — ^more  effective  oiganlzatlon. 
She  managed  to  convince  Romney  that  gov- 
erning was  easier  if  he  had  party  support 
than  If  ha  was  attempting  to  function  aa 
a  one-man  band.  And  she  managed  to  con- 
vince »ome  awfully  skeptical  RepubUcans 
that  Romney'8  personality  and  grass  roots 
appeal  could  be  made  a  vehicle  for  building 
a  stronger  party  organization. 

The  party  conferenoee  Ehe  ran  In  thosa 
years  were  about  as  close  to  town  hall 
democracy  as  It  Is  possible  to  get  In  a  mass 
society,  and  the  enthusiasm  they  generated 
had  a  practical  payoff  tn  the  election  of  an 
additional  senator  and  five  more  Republican 
congressmen. 

It  waa  Mrs  Peterson's  fate  to  serve  on  the 
National  Committee  staff  in  periods  which 
were  hardly  conducive  to  her  own  brand  of 
progressive  Republicanism,  first  In  the  years 
leading  up  to  the  Ooldwater  nomination  and 
In  the  past  two  yean  under  President  Nixon. 

She  has,  for  example,  been  struggling  for 
the  last  two  years  to  launch  a  national  pro- 
gram— patterned  on  her  Michigan  experi- 
ence— of  opening  year-around  Republican 
headquarters  and  neighborhood  service  of- 
fices in  urban  ghetto  areas.  It  would  be  at 
best  a  difficult,  risky  operation,  and  the  po- 
litical payoff — if  any — would  be  years  away. 

But  it  waa  her  conviction  that  If  the  Be- 
publlcan  Party  vras  to  govern  effectively.  It 
had  to  have  roots,  however  fragile.  In  black 
America  as  well  as  In  white.  That  kind  of 
thinking  waa  not  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  advocates  of  the  quick-payoff  "Southern 
strategy." 

But  hard-beaded  as  she  la,  Mrs.  Peterson 
would  say  you  should  expect  to  be  frustrated 
in  many  of  your  hopee  If  you  get  involved 
in  politics.  As  an  exemplar  of  the  many 
women  in  both  parties  who  have  shown  t^iat 
dttren  politics  can  bo  party  pollttes.  sbe 
richly  deserres  the  tribute  she  will  receive 
tonight. 

THE  HONORABIiE  L.  UENDEL  RIVERS 


HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  XLUKoa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'I'lVKS 

Tuesdav.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  bs  the 
ranldng  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  I  hare  been 
privileged  to  work  closely  with  our  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Rivmsi.  He  Is  a 
CTeat  chairman — one  of  the  greatest. 

I  did  not  know  unUl  he  telephoned 
me  last  veek  to  advise  he  was  leaving 
Washington  to  undergo  heart  surgery 
that  he  had  been  suffering  from  this 
physical  dlfUcuIty  for  some  time.  He  could 
postpone  corrective  surgery  no  longer; 
and.  even  then,  he  did  not  make  the  de- 
cision until  he  knew  that  the  major  work 
of  his  committee  for  this  session  of  Con- 
cress  had  been  completed. 

That  is  the  kind  of  man  Mrtroix  Riv- 
Exs  is.  He  is  a  dedicated  man  with  an 
unusually  high  sense  of  duty,  and  he 
invariably  performs  "over  and  above  the 
call  of  duty." 

I  have  gotten  dally  reports  as  to  his 
progress,  and  the  latest  I  have  is  that 
he  is  resting  comfortably  and  nothing  has 
transpired  to  give  us  undue  cause  for 
alarm.  Nonetheless,  we  are  deeply  con- 
cerned. We  wish  lor  him  the  very  best 
and  our  prayers  are  certainly  with  him 
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WELFARE  TESTS  RIQQED? 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESENTATl  VIS 
Tueadav.  DecemtKT  IS,  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  startling  In- 
deed is  the  information  provided  by  Sen- 
ator John  J.  Williaiis  of  Delaware  and 
the  General  Accounting  Ofllce,  and  as  re- 
ported by  the  Des  Moines.  Iowa.  Register 
that    Inaccurate — perhaps    deliberately 

contrtved   material— was   used    to   pro-        ^^  ^^  ^^  _^^ ^ 

mote  welfare  legislation  In  the  House  OI     jn^-p^  back:  "ni  g»t  mne 
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gimm  in  Trenton,  Patanon  and  Puaalo  had 
bMn  imd«r  way  las  than  a  yaar  wtun  ttt. 
WUaon  w«j  dlT«ct«d  to  mak«  a  r«port. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Watts,  who  dealgnsd  the 
project,  itated  In  a  p*p«r  read  before  tba 
Ansariean  Economic  Foundation  In  May, 
1949.  that  any  reliable  result  of  the  New  Jer- 
•ay  aiperlment  would  not  bo  a»aUable  until 
tha  project  had  run  at  leaat  two  yaan.  Sen- 
ator WlUlajma  noted. 

He  aald  Dr.  Wilson  bad  aoknowladgad  that 
there  was  a  "cciorful"  exchange  with  Moy- 
pi^*w  at  the  White  Bouse  In  which  Moy- 
nlhan*s  temper  flared  as  he  crttlclred  econ- 
omists as  "ns«r  bsTlng  an  answar  until  It 
la  too  lata" 

It  waa  In  that  setting  that  Dr.  WUaon  had 
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Representatives  and  the  VS.  Senate. 

Included  In  this  legislation  U  the  eu- 
phoniously labeled  family  assistance 
program  more  commonly  and  better  de- 
scribed as  the  start  of  guaranteed  annual 
Incomes. 

If  the  tests  that  formed  the  basis  for 
this  legislation  were  rigged  as  Is  sug 


I3r.  WUson  said  he  told  Uoynlhan  of  the 
dUBculty  of  drawing  conclusions  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  Insisted  that  the  report  ha  pr»- 
sented  m  February,  1910.  was  hU  beat  Jndg- 
ment  In  the  light  at  the  Umltattona. 
DiriNas  "aToBM" 

Senator  WUUams  said  ha  Is  In  favor  of 
Taform"  of  the  present  welfare  programs. 


gested.   thoee   responsible  ought   to  be     but  that  »?•  l"r"L'^L?^?^"h^I^ 
—  ..  J  #»-  w^Z^^tt-at^ntw  frttiiri  iinnn      RTftm  U  not  the  'major  reform    It  w«a  nwiaa 
?f°^J?H°L?^^^  ^  £by  former  HEW  Secretary  Robm  Finch 


the  CJoveniment. 

The  newspaper  article  follows: 
Weuaas  Tests  Rxogid? 
(By  Clark  MollvnhoS) 

Wabhskoton.  D.C— N>w  Jersey  te«ta  that 
were  the  baala  for  Nixon  administration  cop- 
fldence  in  th«  family  uatstanoe  plan  vmn 
YlgCTd."  Senator  John  J.  WUllama  (Rep.. 
Del.)  said  Saturday. 

He  told  The  Reflster  that  the  record  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  demon- 
strate that  WhlU  House  Counaelor  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynihan  had  a  key  role  in  "Ohe 
rigging"  of  repCKti  to  make  them  ^ipear 
favorable.  _  _ 

Moynlhaa  argued  that  the  Ofllce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  report!  on  the 
New  Jersey  graduated  work-lnccntlTe  experi- 
ment showed  '"no  evidence  that  work  effort 
declined  among  tboee  receiving  Income  »up- 
pott  payments." 

"On  the  contrary."  Moynihan  said,  there  Is 
■an  indication"  that  thoee  receiving  the  wel- 
fare paymente  "increafled  .  .  -  the  work 
efforte." 

SEQUKNO  TOLD 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  record 
show?  the  following: 

Moynihan  was  put  on  notice  by  Dr.  John 
WllBon  OEO  research  director,  that  the  teat 
period  w-aa  too  short  and  the  data  Inadequate. 

Moynihan  directed  that  Dr.  WUson  prepare 
the  report,  and  under  this  preacure  the  rqrart 
waa   prepared  last  February. 

The  WblT-e  House  staff  ueed  the  OEO  report 
to  prepare  charts  to  sell  the  family  aaatatanoe 
program  to  President  Nlion  and  to  sell  It  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  directed 
the  General  Accounting  OOoe  (OAO)  to 
examine  the  OBO  report  on  the  New  Jersey 
project.  The  OAO  sold  the  OEO  conclualons 
were  "prematiire."  prepared  on  the  baala  of 
"Inadequate  data,"  and  were  "misleading. " 

Senator  WUUams  said  he  will  make  an  Issue 
of  the  ""rigged"  record  when  the  family 
■aalstance  program  comes  before  the  Senate 
In  the  next  week. 

Tsxxa  or  osjbctxon 

Senator  WUUams  said  he  la  certain  Presi- 
dent NUon  had  no  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  Moynihan  and  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  used  the  OEO 
teats  to  seU  the  family  aeslstanoe  plan. 

Senator  WUUams  said  that  he  questlooed 
Dr.  WUton  and  obtained  verification  that  he 
bad  objected  to  using  the  data,  but  had 
gi^en  In. 

TlM  OBO  funded  tha  Hew  Jersey  «xp«rl- 
m«nt  in  tete  1908.  Soow  parts  of  tbs  pro- 


and  the  present  secretary.  Elliot  Rlchardeon 
"When  the  term  "reform'  is  ueed  In  con- 
nection with  Icfflslattve  propoeals  tt  means 
one  of  two  things."  Senator  WUUams  aald. 
"Bither  it  propoaee  to  take  away  from  some- 
one something  which  he  is  now  receiving 
bnt  to  which  be  la  not  entitled,  or  it  Is  to 
give  someone  eomethlng  which  he  la  not  get- 
ting hut  to  which  he  Is  entitled." 

Williams  declared  that  the  so-called  "ra- 
form"  of  welfare  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  is  filled  with  "dUlncentlvea"  that  flow 
from  reports  such  as  the  one  from  New  Jer- 
sey. He  said  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  became  aware  of  the  lack  of  "re- 
form" m  the  plan,  and  this  wrplalns  why 
the  majority  of  the  Republican  committee 
members  have  been  oppoaad  to  it. 

The  fact  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  relied  upon  the  Kew  Jersey  OSO 
report  Is  found  In  tbs  oocnmlttM  report  that 
states: 

"W^  beUeve  that  these  preliminary  data 
suggests  that  fears  that  a  family  aselst&noe 
program  could  result  In  extreme,  unususa,  or 
unanticipated  responses  are  nnfound. 

"Furthermore,  we  believe  these  preliminary 
data  from  the  New  Jersey  project  indicate 
that  a  famUy  assistance  program  Is  prac- 
tical. The  data  suggest*  that:  There  Is  no  evl- 
dence  that  work  effort  declined  among  those 
receiving  income  support  payments.  On  the 
contrary  there  la  an  Indication  that  the  effort 
of  participants  receiving  payments  increaaed 
relative  to  the  work  effort  of  those  not  receiv- 
ing payments,"  the  report  said. 

The  General  Accounting  Ofllce  found 
"serious  questions  ss  to  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  conclusions  drawn"  about  the 
same  program. 

"The  data  reflected  in  the  OBO  report 
represent  leaa  than  a  year'e  activity."  the  GAD 
stated.  "Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  the  ma- 
terial In  the  OEO  report  and  the  other 
material  to  which  we  were  given  access,  we 
do  not  believe  the  data  has  been  subjected 
to  BUfflclent  analysis  to  support  concluslona 
from  It.  FlnaUy,  we  beUeve  that  such  con- 
clusion as  may  eventually  be  drawn  from  this 
data  are  likely  to  vary  with  the  plans  and 
strata  defined  In  the  experiment.  In  such 
cases,  premature  conclusions  drawn  from 
the  aggregated  data  coiUd  be  misleading." 

Senator  WUUams  said  the  GAO  report 
otated  flstly  that  "tt  Is  wrong  to  conclude" 
that  the  persons  on  welfare  roles  increased 
their  work  effort  when  compared  with  those 
who  are  not  receiving  government  checks. 

"The  tally  evidence  we  find  In  the  OEO  re- 
port to  support  this  statement."  said  the 
OAO.  Is  a  chart  that  has  "defects  both  in  ths 


underlying  data  and  tn  the  preparation  of 
that  chart  sufficient  to  preclude  conclusions 
from  it." 

Ths  OAO  stated  that  the  report  It  was 
making  could  not  be  baaed  upon  access  to 
full  data  because  the  OBO  placed  "con- 
straints on  our  access  to  the  full  data  base 
accumulated  during  the  experiment." 

OAO  auditors  said:  "We  beUeve  that  a 
number  of  Important  qualifications  which  are 
omitted  from  the  OBO  report  are  necessary 
to  proper  understanding  of  the  Issues  which 
the  report  seeks  to  address.  We  found  prob- 
lems In  the  collection  and  analysts  of  data 
supporting  the  OEO  report — and  In  the  com- 
pleteneas  of  the  preeentatlon  of  the  data  in 
that  report. 

"Our  work  proceeded  with  some  difficulty 
because  of  the  objections  raised  by  OEO  and 
OBO's  contractors  as  to  the  propriety  of 
GAO's  access  to  data  which  they  considered 
preliminary  and  experimental,"  the  OAO 
explained. 

qimnoNABLx  cowcttrsiow 
In  one  Instance  a  controversial  chart  Is 
based  on  only  318  of  the  600  famUles  par- 
ticipating  In    ths   experiment   In   Trenton, 
Paterson  and  Passaic. 

"The  data  on  101  of  the  famUlca  (37  per- 
cent of  the  famUles)  was  not  used  by  OBO's 
contractor  In  preparing  Chart  IV  because 
of  problems  In  the  Interviews  and  coding 
of  the  dau."  the  GAO  stated.  "Based  on  gea- 
eraUy  accepted  statistical  standards,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  conclusions  are  made  highly 
questionable  If  drawn  from  dau  In  which 
this  large  an  attrition  has  occurred." 

It  was  noted  In  the  GAO  report  that  the 
OEO  contractors'  basis  for  determining 
whether  family  earnings  changed  was  a  oom- 
parlBoa  of  weekly  earnings. 

The  study  compared  the  family's  weekly 
earnings  In  the  period  prior  to  the  enroll- 
ment Interview  with  earnings  10  to  13  months 
later.  The  criteria  for  determining  whether 
a  famUy'5  earning  had  Increaaed  or  decreased 
was  that  It  must  be  30  percent  up  or  30  per- 
cent down  to  register  as  either  an  "Increase" 
or  a  "decrease,"  Otherwise,  It  was  registered 
"not  to  have  changed." 

The  GAO  called  attention  to  tlie  combin- 
ing of  periods  of  the  year  and  10  or  11  months 
In  the  same  chart,  and  also  noted  that  In  one 
city  the  comparison  was  In  August  and  In 
the  other  It  compared  income  In  January 
with  November  and  December, 

This  practice  Is  "a  violation  of  good  statis- 
tical practice"  and  It  termed  the  ooncluslooi 
drawn  from  the  key  chart  as  being  "highly 
questionable." 

senator  WUUama  said  the  cost  flgures  pre- 
sented before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  ore  now  "admittedly  unrealistic." 
In  the  committee,  the  administration  had 
inUlaliy  projected  a  cost  of  ^.3  bUllon  an- 
nually, compared  to  present  welfare  cost  of 
about  M.&  bllUon. 

The  amended  version  submitted  to  ths 
Senate  Finance  Committee  June  33  projects 
tS.l  bUllon — an  increase  of  WOO  mlUlon  over 
figures  mentioned  only  a  few  weeks  earUer. 

PoUowlng  the  questions  raised  by  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  (Dem..  Va.)  during  the 
hearings,  HEW  has  now  projected  coats  of 
$10.8  bUUon— a  35  percent  increase  over  esti- 
mates made  Just  a  few  months  ago. 

MOU    aXCXPIXNTS 

WUUams  asked  "what  kind  of  a  reform  la 
U"  that  boosts  the  number  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents from  10.436.000  to  23.7M.000— a  128  per- 
cent Increase.  He  noted  that  in  many  states 
the  number  of  welfare  recipients  wlU  increase 
more  than  400  percent. 

Iowa  had  93.300  en  welfare  rolls  as  ot 
January.  1970.  but  under  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's program  the  number  would  be  in- 
creased to  235.700— on  estimated  156  percent. 

WUUams  noted  that  an  agricultural  state 
like  North  Dakota  had  only  16,683  oo  wel- 
fare in  January,  1070,  trat  would  have  90,000 
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on  welfals  under  the  NUon  administration 
program — an  tncFease  of  466  percent. 

South  Dakota  had  33.110  on  welfare  rolls 
last  January,  but  under  the  blU  would  boost 
welfare  rolls  to  107,400 — an  increase  of  S86 
percent. 
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HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

OP  lUCXUAN 
m  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPBB8KNTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  December  15,  1970 
Mr.  DIOOS.  Mr.  Speaker  the  Repub- 
lic of  Niger  will  celebrate  Its  Republic 
Day  on  E>ecember  18.  I  wish  to  take  ttal3 
occasion  to  renew  my  own  friendship  lor 
the  people  of  Niger  and  my  respect  for 
its  government  which,  despite  many  ob- 
stacles. Is  striving  valiantly  to  resolve  the 
problems  posed  by  an  encroaching  desert 
and  a  lack  of  accessible  water. 

I  was  very  Impressed  by  Niger's  Presi- 
dent Dlorl  Hamanl  during  my  visit  in 
April.  Recently  elected  to  a  third  term 
of  ofllce,  President  Diorl  has  provided  his 
country  with  wise  leadership.  His  efforts 
at  economic  development  have  been  ac- 
complished with  Utile  fanfare  but  with 
solid  success.  I  am  proud  that  our  own 
Oovenunent  has  assisted  these  efforts 
with  the  financing  of  the  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Bridge,  which  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  Niger's  developing  infrastruc- 
ture. We  are  honored  that  the  Qovem- 
ment  of  Niger  has  named  the  bridge 
after  our  late  President,  who  was  him- 
self so  interested  in  its  completion.  It 
appears  to  me  very  significant  that  the 
bridge  Is  being  Inaugurated  on  Republic 
Day,  a  day  which  celebrates  the  progress 
of  the  past  and  renews  the  dedication  of 
a  brave  people  to  future  success. 

Permit  me  to  express,  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  our  con- 
gratulations to  the  Republic  of  Niger  on 
this  day,  and  our  best  wishes  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

VOLTA 


The  Republic  of  Upper  Volta  cele- 
brated its  National  Day  on  December  11 
and  I,  as  a  recent  visitor  to  that  proud 
country,  would  like  to  add  my  congratu- 
lations to  those  flowing  In  from  all  over 
the  world. 

Under  the  present  government  of  Gen- 
eral Lamlzana,  Upper  Volta  has  made 
Impressive  progress.  It  has  achieved  po- 
litical stability  which  provides  the  basis 
for  democratic  legislative  elections  to  be 
held  on  the  20th  of  this  month.  It  has 
successfully  maintained  fiscal  responsi- 
bility at  a  time  of  increasingly  critical 
demands  on  the  budget.  These  are 
achievements  which  all  governments 
should  admire. 

But  Upper  Volta  has  not  limited  Itself 
solely  to  internal  Interests.  It  has  taken 
an  increasingly  Important  role  in  the 
United  Nations.  Its  Initiative  and  action 
to  strengthen  economic  ties  with  its 
neighbors  is  esi>ecially  encouraging.  The 
United  States  has  been  happy  to  associ- 
ate itself  with  these  efforts  both  directly 
and  through  International  organisations. 

Therefore,  on  this  proud  day,  we  want 
to  extend  our  congratulations  to  the 
people  and  government  of  this  friendly 
nation  and  our  best  wishes  for  continued 
progress  and  success. 


HON.  OURWARD  G.  HALL 

or  masonai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tuesday,  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
ra£h  ot  auto  strikes,  railroad  strikes,  and 
wildcat  trucker  strikes,  not  to  mention 
the  grape  and  cabbage  negotiations,  have 
contributed  much  to  weaken  an  already 
stnissLlng  national  economy,  even  more. 
A  mo6t  profound  and  timely  analysis  of 
the  pressure  being  generated  against  the 
"free  marketplace"  today,  waa  recently 
delivered  by  the  president  of  the  XJjS. 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Jenkins 
Lloyd  Jones. 

Mr.  Jones,  La  an  address  before  the 
Chicago  Association  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  spoke  on  "The  Strangling  Picket 
Line."  His  apt  commentary  on  labof' 
management  relations  today  and  in  the 
past  should  be  read  and  reread  by  aiL 

The  speech  follows : 

Thz  Stsshclzmg  Pickxt  X^zm 
(Address  by  Jenkins  Lloyd  Jooes) 

I  wish  to  talk  about  labor  and  manage- 
ment, and  In  order  to  conserre  your  tUne  let's 
start  with  a  blunt  and  B&d  txulsm. 

There  wlU  never  be  total  labor  peace  under 
any  system  of  freedom. 

Management  vlU  never  be  totally  satisfied 
with  labor  costs  and  labor  performance,  and 
workers  wUl  never  be  totaUy  satisfied  either 
with  wages  or  working  conditions. 

Friction  between  the  hirers  and  the  hired 
Is  the  price  wo  pay  for  two  great  blessings- 
Industrial  efficiency  and  Individual  freedom. 

In  ancient  and  medieval  days  a  few  arti- 
sans were  free,  but  the  ancestors  of  most  of 
us  were  at  best  viUalns  sharing  crc^  with  or 
paying  protection  to  some  noble  flef,  and  at 
worst  outright  slaves.  Strikes  were  not  al- 
together unknown,  but  you  lost  a  strike  and 
your  head  simultaneously. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  industrial  revo- 
lution In  the  leth  Century  the  movement  of 
population  from  the  farms  to  the  cities  began 
and  more  and  more  farmers  became  their 
own  proprietors.  Rural  vlUenage  weakened. 
But  oottage  lndusti7  weakened,  too,  and  jw- 
onage  of  a  new  sort  mo%'ed  Into  the  factories. 

The  Luddites  futUely  tried  to  smaab  the 
new  machlnsry,  but  better  methods  of  pro- 
duction were  compcUlng  and  workers  had  to 
go  to  machines  which  they  dldnt  own. 

Not  that  the  machinery  wasnt  a  general 
blessing.  You  could  get  more  cloth  for  a  shU- 
ling  from  a  spinning  jenny  than  from  a  spin- 
ning wheel,  and,  in  spite  of  romantic  notions 
of  handicraft,  the  mass-produoed  BU  Whit- 
ney rifle  with  Its  Interchangeable  parts  was  as 
efficient  and  lot  cheaper  than  the  proud  prod- 
uct of  the  gunsmith. 

But  by  the  1850's  the  factory  owners  had 
industrial  labor  pretty  much  at  their  mercy. 
In  America  floods  of  Immigrants  helped  keep 
wages  low  and  hours  long.  Westbound  ah^is 
kept  feeding  the  sweatshopa  The  lockout 
could  devastate  a  community.  And  by  vari- 
ous cozy  arrangements  territories  oould  be  di- 
vided, prices  rigged  and  soroetUDsa  monopoly 
achieved. 

Perhaps  the  first  government  attack  on  to- 
tally free  enterprise  In  America  was  the  boUer 
inspection  law.  Citizens  grew  tired  of  having 
themselves  and  their  relatives  wafted  to 
Heaven  on  the  winga  of  stream,  compliments 
of  rusty  boilers  fished  from  sunken  wrecks. 

Then  came  the  Intetstate  Oomnwroe  Act 
of  J6S7.  designed  to  keep  raUwi^s  from 
gouging  shippers  and  travelers. 

The  Sherman  Antitrust  Iaw  of  IBM  wse 
an  acknowledgement  that  the  rise  of  Big 
Business  had  presented  problems  that  did 
not  exist  when  most  businesses  were  Uttle. 


Tba  genius  of  John  D.  Bookefeller  In 
buUdlng  the  Btandard  OU  trust  forced  the 

law  into  being.  His  secret  rebatea  and  rum- 
ous  price  waxs  were  not  Ulegal.  They  were 
merely  wrong.  And  Congress  slowly  and  often 
reluctantly  moved  to  right  those  wrongs. 

In  1906  the  privilege  of  mductrlal  sharpers 
to  poison  or  shortchange  the  puhUc  with 
adulterated  or  rotten  food  and  with  danger- 
ous or  worthlesfi  drugs  was  ctirtaUed  by  the 
first  of  a  long  axtd  successively  more  strlngeDt 
series  of  food  and  drug  acts. 

In  short,  government  was  reoognlzlng  that 
Industry  neither  would  nor  could  poUoc  It- 
self in  t2ie  puhUc  Interest,  that  an  un- 
principled mlnotrlty  would  always  seek  to 
compound  profits  by  driving  compeUtora  to 
the  waU,  by  rigging  rstea,  setting  up  cartels, 
or  by  unloading  shoddy  or  worse. 

In  the  meantime,  the  budding  labor 
unions  wers  having  a  tough  go.  Union-bust- 
ing tactics  included  the  blacklist,  the  use 
of  Plnkertons  or  federal  troops,  the  easy  em- 
ployment of  oourt  injunctions,  and  the  Im- 
portation of  professional  strikebreakers. 

So,  in  1S14,  when  the  Clayton  Act  was 
passed  to  improve  and  strengtiien  aU  previ- 
ous antitrust  laws,  unions  were  specifically 
exempted.  Subeequeotly,  however,  courts 
continued  to  enjoin  strikes  for  a  closed  shop, 
secondary  boycotts  and  the  picketing  of  an 
unorganized  plant  by  persons  who  ware  not 
employed  In  it. 

These  dams  went  out  In  1932  with  the 
Norrls-LaGuardia  Antl -injunction  Act.  large- 
ly written  by  Felix  Frankfurter,  then  a  law 
professor  at  Harvard.  The  Act  put  a  bless- 
ing on  the  widest  use  of  union  power.  Labor 
disputes  were  deemed  to  exist  wherever 
union  leaders  said  they  did.  PracticaUy  aU 
legal  rights  of  employers  to  seek  injunctloos 
were  outlawed,  including  charges  of  con- 
spiracy. 

This  was  foUowed  In  1936  by  the  Wagnv 
Act  which  approved  the  closed  ahop,  the 
union  shop  and  admonished  employers  to 
bargain  "in  good  faith." 

"In  good  faith"  sounded  fine,  but  there 
waa  created  simultaneously  the  National 
Labor  RelaUons  Board,  and  the  history  of 
this  board,  now  weU  documented  over  a  third 
of  a  century,  reveals  it  as  probably  the  leaat 
judicious  Judicial  body  ever  created  in  this 
ootmtry. 

NLRB  members  have  repeatedly  mdlcatad 
that  they  conceive  their  function  as  the  pro- 
motion and  preservation  of  union  power. 
"Unfair  labor  pracdoe"  as  determined  by 
this  board  has  too  often  seemed  to  be  a  re- 
fusal to  bow  to  union  demands. 

With  legislation  setting  union  leadership 
above  laws  that  appUed  to  all  other  groups 
of  citizens,  plus  the  patent  bias  of  the  NLRB. 
It  was  not  remarkable  that  union  activity 
not  only  biirgeoned,  but  that  it  waa  yanked 
Into  new  channels. 

The  first  casualty  was,  quite  naturaUy,  the 
doctrine  of  voluntarism,  tn  the  last  speech  of 
Samuel  Oomperi.  read  at  the  APX.  B  Paeo 
convention  in  19M,  be  said: 

"So  long  as  we  have  held  fsst  to  voluntary 
principles  we  have  sustained  our  forward 
progrese  and  we  have  made  our  labor  move- 
ment something  to  be  respected." 

The  New  Deal  helped  kick  the  principle  of 
voluntarism  out  the  window  and  tbs  era  of 
compulsion  began. 

But  Oompers  In  the  same  ^>eech  aald  some 
thing  else,  sadly  prophetic.  Listen: 

"The  very  success  of  our  organisation  has 
brought  additional  serious  dangers.  OOoe  in 
the  labor  movement  now  offers  something  In 
addition  to  service — It  offers  opportunity  for 
the  self-oeeker  who  sees  an  InstnunentaUty 
for  personal  advancement  both  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  in  the  political  field." 

As  soon  as  the  new  labor  laws  permitted 
union  leadership  to  Issue  or  withhold  permits 
to  work,  as  soon  ai  the  rank  and  file  member- 
ship found  so-called  "voting**  being  held  In  a 
show  of  hands  In  union  haU  with  the  goons 
lining  the  walls,  and  aa  aoon  as  dissident 
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memben  could  Iw  dlsclpUud  by  Qk»  tUtlng 
ol  their  c«r<U  or  the  Imposition  of  mrbltrmry 
Onee.  thiags  tieg&n  to  happen  fast. 

Tbl3  was  the  cumate  that  produced  Jimmy 
Hoaa.  It  produced  Willie  BloH  and  the  fa- 
mous BoUywood  ■nreetheart  contracts"  with 
equally  unprincipled  mOTle  moguls.  The  Ma- 
lU  wasn't  long  In  sensing  the  opportunity. 
The  old  hit-and-run  waterfront  gangs  moved 
into  the  dock  unions  and  a  system  of  sclen- 
uac  and  leuurely  looting  began.  Iatlmld»- 
tlon  stepped  at  nothing,  not  even  murder. 

By  19*t  abuses  of  union  power  had  grown 
to  the  point  where  Congresa  passed,  over 
Harrr  Truman'i  veto,  the  Taft-Hmrtley  Act, 
Ubel'ed  by  the  milons  as  the  "slave  labor 

Actually,  TaR-H«rtl«y  was  a  mild  modl- 
flcauon  of  the  special  privileges  Inhoxent 
In  the  Norns-LaOuordla  and  the  Wagner 
acta.  It  held  that  unions,  too,  could  commit 
unfair  labor  practices  If  they  coerced  an  em- 
ployee, took  his  card  for  anything  except 
nonpayment  of  reasonable  dues,  and  In- 
dulged m  secondary  boycotts.  But  the  union 
•hop.  Le..  the  requirement  that  any  new  em- 
ployee must  Join  and  pay  due«  to  the  con- 
trolling union,  remamed. 

The  umon  shop  has  been  vigorously  de- 
fended on  the  grounds  that  It  prevents  the 
-tree  rider."  The  "free  rider"  u  defined  as 
one  who  enjoys  all  the  benefits  achieved  by 
anion  action  without  paying  dues  to  support 

ths  union.  

But  its  not  qidte  that  simple.  The  union 
shop  also  means  that  the  employee  Is  sub- 
ject to  union  discipline  on  matters  which 
may  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  competence 
as  a  worker.  His  dues  can  be  used  for  politi- 
cal acuon  with  which  the  worker  may  not 
agree.  He  can  even  be  harassed  for  doing  his 
work  too  well.  He  must  submit  to  total  union 
discipline,  for  his  redress  In  the  courts  Is 
slow  and  uncertain  while  the  reacUon  of  the 
leadenhlp  to  any  insubordlnauon  Is  swift 
and  abarp. 

The  Idea,  still  fondly  held  In  many  quar- 
ters, that  the  union  shop  permits  any  worker 
to  take  any  «\-allable  Job  if  the  bo«a  Ukes 
him  and  he  agrees  to  pay  union  dues  iLes 
bard.  But  It  Isn't  that  wsy. 

Unions  can.  for  example,  create  artlQelal 
lamlnM  of  labor  la  order  to  guarantee  cur- 
rent members  rich  overtime.  The  gimmick  Is 
called  'competance."  Many  trades  which 
have  been  well  taught  to  young  men  In  our 
armed  services  m  a  matter  of  weeks  are  In 
the  hands  of  unions  that  require  apprentice 
periods  of  from  three  to  seven  years. 

The  building  trades  need  to  recruit  380,000 
new  construction  workers  a  year.  About  16.- 
OOO  were  actually  pafised  through  appren- 
ticeship during  the  past   13  months. 

Although  SO  per  cent  of  construction's 
common  labor  Is  black,  only  about  four  per 
cent  of  the  major  union  memberships  are 
black.  So  there's  this  big  broo-ha  in  Chicago 
and  Pittsburgh  with  marchers  and  counter- 
cuseers  and  confusion.  And  George  Meany 
last  month  warned  the  construction  unions 
not  to  lower  their  standards. 

Now  every  fair-minded  person  ought  to  be 
with  George.  To  hire  an  incompetent  car- 
penter Just  because  his  skin  Is  blsck  U  re- 
verse racism  and  a  fraud  upon  the  hirer. 
But  the  tiny  percentage  of  Negroes  so  far 
admitted  to  the  building  trade*  exceeds  the 
limits  of  funny  coincidence.  It  Is  Job 
monopoly  tor  the  favored  few  In  the  holy 
name  of  protecting   the   workingman. 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
doesn't  buy  the  \mlon  theory  that  the  recent 
tail-off  of  new  housing  start*  can  ail  be  Uld 
to  higher  interest  rates.  It  said  recently.  "The 
trade  unions  are  not  only  responsible  for 
racial  dlscrlmlnaUon  but  for  public  dis- 
crimination. By  trying  to  protect  the  num- 
ber ot  Jobs  available  at  a  given  time,  they 
ate  adding  to  the  shortage  of  manpower  and 
addli«  to  the  cost  of  hotiatng." 
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Blgb  interest  ntes  affect  tbaae  who  buy 
mobUe  bomee.  too.  But  tbe  roclceUng  tub- 
stltutioa  of  mobile  booMS  for  on-tbe-ilte 
bouaebuildlQg  can  only  b«  explained  bjr  In- 
creased exploitation  or  the  hou&ebuyer. 

The  Council  of  Economic  Advlsera  has 
pointed  out  that  because  ot  strikes,  slow* 
downs,  featherbeddlng.  work  resutctlons  and 
Job-hopping  the  average  productivity  of  con- 
struction labor  declined  .3  per  cent  between 
1959  and  1966  In  spite  of  Improved  materials 
and  tools. 

Dayton,  Ohio,  carpenters  have  a  contract 
that  will  lOon  bring  them  $17,600  a  year. 
Steamfltten  Ln  St.  Louis  wlU  msLke  930.900 
for  a  SO-week  year  without  overtime.  A  new 
auto  plant  being  built  In  Lordstown.  Obio. 
has  suffered  seven  wildcat  strikes  and  is  six 
weeks  behind  schedule.  In  an  effort  to  catch 
up  tbe  company  has  paid  t2  million  in  over- 
time. Some  carpenters  have  been  making 
$661  a  week. 

The  excuse  for  all  these  wage  gouges  Is  lu- 
OaUon.  But  nothing  Is  said  about  tbe  role 
of  sucb  wages  in  Inflation.  Tbe  coet  of  an 
Lndustrlal  building  or  a  retail  store  Is  not 
merely  the  concern  of  the  owner.  It  Is  added 
to  tbe  cost  of  the  goods  sold.  Every  customer 
shoulders  his  part  of  the  price  of  laying 
bricks. 

Nor  baa  sufflclent  attention  been  paid  to 
the  effect  wage  ooets  that  outrun  produc- 
tivity may  have  upon  future  unemployment. 
When  an  employee  is  locked  Into  a  three- 
year  contract  of  sharply  rising  hourly  wages 
be  can  only  stand  good  news.  Xf  business 
slumps  how  else  can  he  meet  his  promised 
hourly  wagee  except  by  heavy  layoffs? 

Or  cooaider  tbe  Impltcatlona  to  world 
trade: 

Where  union  wages  have  far  outrun  tbe 
worker's  productivity  tbe  difference  Is  natu- 
rally added  to  tbe  sale  price.  This  stimulates 
foreign  importd.  No  one  is  asking  American 
labor  to  take  a  Tokyo  or  Hong  Kong  wage. 
But  unless  we  pay  some  attention  to  the 
costs  of  what  we  make  we're  not  only  going 
to  have  to  get  out  of  world  markets  but  we 
must  heed  tbe  call,  already  being  Toloed  by 
some  unions,  that  we  go  back  to  high  pro- 
tective tariffs. 

The  last  time  America  proceeded  on  this 
theory  with  the  old  Smoot-Bawley  Tariff  Act 
we  triggered  a  world  depression. 

For  a  long  tinie  now  It  has  been  a  "liberal" 
article  of  faith  that  the  higher  the  wage  the 
greater  tbe  underpinning  of  tbe  eoonomy. 
The  theory  has  it  that  the  more  money  that 
is  put  into  tbe  bands  of  labor  tbe  greater 
the  national  purchasing  power,  tbe  broader 
the  market  and  the  higher  the  general  pros- 
perity. 

This  U  the  "trickle  up"  theory  as  opposed 
to  the  old  "trickle  down"  theory  In  which 
industrialists  argued  that  any  policies  that 
gave  them  higher  profita  were  beneficial  to 
everyone  sinoe  more  men  could  be  hired  and 
more  money  paid  to  suppllen. 

The  "trlckle-downen"  have  lon^  ainoe 
been  discotmted.  It  Is  time  the  "trickle- 
uppers"  got  out  of  eoonomlo  kindergarten, 
too. 

If  rewards  are  to  be  granted  without  re- 
gard to  contribution  then  the  trickle  up 
theory  would  work  equally  well  with  a  sub- 
sidy to  blue-eyed  babies  or  left-handers  or 
girls  named  Mary  and  guys  named  John.  Any 
Bub&ldy  that  has  no  relation  to  risk,  enter- 
prise, akiU  or  just  plain  hard  work  Is  simply 
A  tax   upon  all   citizens. 

Out  of  tbe  trickle  up  delusion  comes  that 
stubborn  "liberal"  dogma  that  since  tinlon 
activity  Is  most  efficient  at  getting  wage 
improvementa  all  unionism  Is  beneficial  to 
tbe  eoonomy  How  many  preacher*,  politi- 
cians end  profeasors  have  been  running 
around  urging  everyone  to  boycott  California 
grapes  because  growen  have  resisted  efforts 
to  organise  tbe  pickers? 
Tet  If  a  widget  f  aetary  la  stru^  this  month 
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It  can  go  back  to  m**^"g  widgets  next  month. 
If  a  vineyard  U  struck  the  week  the  grapes 
are  ripe  It  must  settle  now  on  strikers'  terms 
or  loee  a  year's  production.  How  much  more 
are  the  preachers,  politicians  and  professors 
wiJllng  to  ask  the  general  public  to  pay  for 
food  if  this  kind  of  leverage  1*  imposed 
against  agriculture?  And  what  are  the  oppor- 
tunltic-i  lor  blatant  extortion? 

Tbe  Idea  that  union  extortion  la  a  some- 
time tiling  that  can  be  taken  care  of  by  Eliot 
Ness  is  dangerously  unreal. 

The  enormouA  draw-down  of  criminally 
controlled  unions,  not  merely  in  tax-free 
dues,  but  in  tax-free  extortion  and  theft,  has 
put  the  gangs  in  the  investment  business. 

We  know  about  the  rapid  spread  into 
legitimate  business  of  Co«a  Nostra.  Unhap- 
pily, Cosa  Nostra  has  found  out  how  to  run 
legltinukte  business  profitably,  but  It  baa 
never  discovered  how  to  run  legitimate  busi- 
ness legitimately. 

Once  the  mob  moves  In.  oompetltora' 
trucks  have  a  way  of  getting  hlj&cked.  Com- 
petltors'  warehouses  axe  looted  or  burned. 
Competitors'  customers  are  strong-armed. 

In  many  cases,  tbe  mob  that  runs  Che  busi- 
ness also  runs  the  union  that  staffs  the  busi- 
ness. Here  is  one  place  where  the  company 
boas  seems  to  be  king.  He  gets  union  con- 
tracu  with  wonderful  terms.  But  his  com- 
petitors are  repeatedly  struck.  Some  simply 
go  broke.  Some  capitulate  with  a  distressed 
sell-out. 

It  is  argued  that  few  unions  are  Like  that. 
This  Is  correct.  Few  btixlnesses  in  the  old 
days  conducted  themselves  like  the  railroad 
barons  or  Standard  Oil  or  the  purveyors  of 
rotten  food.  If  we  never  passed  any  laws  un- 
less the  majority  were  out  of  line  we'd  have 
very  lew  laws.  Law  Is  deslifned  to  control  the 
rapacious  minority. 

What  has  happened  to  us  is  that  the  free 
marketplace  U  In  danger  of  breaking  down. 
Tbe  tree  market  place  should  be  self-adjust- 
ing. When  a  man  overprices  his  goods  or 
services  free  coropetltlon  should  force  him 
to  reduce  these  prices  or  lose  his  customers. 
It  was  the  effort  by  a  minority  of  business 
to  circumvent  theee  forces  by  antlpubllo 
practices  that  btought  forth  antitrust  laws 
and  government  regulation. 

But  latwr  today  Is  undercontrolled.  la  a 
oocy  combine  with  politics  It  has  assumed 
tbe  mantle  of  special  privilege.  It  is  able  to 
levy  taxes  on  the  majority  of  wage  earners 
who  remain  nonunion  by  demanding  pay  for 
no  work,  by  closing  the  doors  to  Jobeeekers, 
by  creating  artificial  labor  scarcities,  by  forc- 
ing up  prices  by  imposing  wage  boosts  unre- 
lated to  productivity  or  profits,  and  by  endan- 
gering life  Insurance,  fixed  Incomes,  pensions 
and  social  security  by  adding  pressure  to  the 
debauchery  of  the  currency. 

Bertram  Powers,  bead  of  the  New  Tnk 
typographical  luUon,  now  holds  unprece- 
dented power  over  what  New  Yorkers  shall 
read.  Four  newspapers  have  died  In  the  past 
10  years.  Three  are  left. 

His  latest  demands  include  a  four-day,  37- 
hour  week,  complete  Jurisdiction  over  com- 
puter prognunmlng,  and  a  free  contribution 
by  tbe  putjliabers  to  the  union  treasury 
amounting  to  five  per  cent  of  the  gross  psy- 
roU. 

In  short,  Ur.  Powers,  who  has  never  sub- 
mitted himself  to  any  general  electorate.  Is 
In  a  position  to  license  tbe  press  by  busting 
It  selectively. 

Tbe  Chamber  of  Oommcrce  of  tbe  United 
States  believes  that  unless  this  special  privi- 
lege ends  the  economic  future  of  all  Ameri- 
cana Is  Ln  trouble.  To  that  end  It  has  a  few 
suggestions: 

It  believes  that  workers  should  have  tbe 

right   to  a  secret  ballot   before  bargaining 

rlghta  are  granted  and  whenever  a  union's 

majority  is  questioned. 

It    believes  workec*  must  be  treed  from 
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It  believes  that  picketing  should  be  re- 
stricted to  that  party  which  has  a  dilute 
with  the  union,  that  general  contractors 
should  not  be  picketed  if  the  argument  is 
with  a  Buboontractor,  that  retailers  should 
not  suffer  pickets  directed  at  a  manufacturer, 
and  that  progress  isn't  served  by  pickets  di- 
rected against  new  and  improved  products  or 
industrial  processes. 

It  believes  that  blackmail  {ticketing  de- 
signed to  muscle  a  union  into  a  plant  before 
It  has  won  a  bargaining  election  Is  an  out- 
rage. 

It  believes  that  if  a  union  has  a  right  tm- 
der  free  speech  to  denounce  an  employer  to 
his  employes  the  em.plover  has  a  right  under 
free  speech  to  reply  and  defend  himself. 

It  believes  that  strike  votes  should  be  taken 
by  secret  ballot  and  the  quallflcatloa  of  vot- 
ers and  the  tabulation  ot  votes  be  supervised 
by  a  neutral  agency. 

It  believes  that  the  NLRB  should  re-exam- 
ine Its  theory  that  when  an  employer  doesnt 
make  concessions  he  la  refusing  to  bargain, 
but  when  a  union  refuses  to  make  conces- 
sions It  Is  standing  on  principle. 

It  believes  the  NIJIB  should  quit  tailoring 
bargaining  units  to  fit  the  largest  area  the 
union  thinks  It  can  win. 

It  Is  mystified  by  the  NLRB  contention  that 
the  buyer  of  a  business  Is  liable  for  the 
seller's  unfair  labor  practices.  It  sounds  too 
much  like  an  attempt  to  make  a  bualnesi 
imsalable  If  It  has  dared  to  dispute  a  union. 

It  Is  further  mysUfied  by  tbe  NLRB  policy 
of  forcing  tbe  buyer  of  a  btulneas  to  operate 
under  a  seller's  lobor  contract  without  a 
chance  at  a  new  negotiation.  An  employer 
who  has  foolishly  signed  a  ruinous  labor  con- 
tract thus  has  no  choice  but  to  try  to  sell 
under  conditions  few  buyers  would  accept. 

It  believes  that  unions  should  be  under 
Just  as  much  Judicial  oompulslon  to  honor 
contracts  as  employers  are. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Chamber  sees  little  hope 
for  Justice  in  labor  disputes  as  long  as  the 
NLRB  handles  tbem.  One  suggested  alterna- 
tive Is  to  let  the  NLRB  conduct  representa- 
tion elections  but  leave  unfair  labor  practice 
coses  to  tbe  U.8.  District  Court,  possibly  after 
prior  screening  by  special  masters  in  chan- 
cery. 

Another  alternative  Is  Senator  Qriffln's  plan 
for  replacing  tbe  NLRB  with  a  special  15-man 
labor  court,  each  Judge  serving  a  30-year 
term. 

The  US.  Chamber  believes  either  plan 
would  be  an  Improvement. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  gentlemen, 
I  voiced  the  supersafe  truism  that  there 
would  nevar  be  total  labor  peace  under  any 
system  of  freedom.  There  is  no  way  of  telling 
precisely  what  a  profit  should  be  or  a  wage 
should  be.  Except  In  the  most  routine  and 
repetitive  Jobs  It  la  dlfBcult  to  gauge  a  man's 
economic  contribution  In  terms  of  pennies 
per  hour. 

But  we  know  what  goes  into  a  commodity. 
Something  we  call  capital  goes  Into  It,  and 
this  capital.  If  It  Is  In  the  form  of  common 
or  preferred  stock  demands  dividends,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  paid,  and  if  it  Is  in  the 
form  of  loans  or  bonds  it  demands  Interest 
which  had  better  be  paid  or  elael  The  value 
of  tbe  stock  and  tbe  cost  of  the  lent  money 
are  determined  by  the  free  play  of  the  stock 
and  money  markets. 

Management  goes  into  the  commodity,  and 
how  much  management  takes  out  oi  its  pro- 
dtictlon  Is  limited  In  general  by  tbe  going 
price  in  a  free  market  wblob  sucb  skills  and 
experience  can  demand. 

Raw  materials,  plant  and  machinery  also 
go  Into  tbe  commodity,  and  the  cost  of  all 
these  are  determined  by  a  free  market,  guar- 
anteed by  the  antitrust  laws. 

And,  finally.  Labor  goes  into  tbe  commod- 
ity. If  tbe  price  of  labor,  alone.  Is  rigged 
without  regsrd  to  its  skill  or  scarcity,  if  ttie 
price  can  be  arttflctally  kited  by  rcstrloUre 
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pracuoes  that  are  illegal  in  all  other  fields, 
then  the  free  market  Is  Ln  trouble. 

There  is  a  difference  between  collective 
bargaining  and  collective  bludgeoning.  There 
Is  a  difference  between  a  price  earned  and 
a  price  Imposed.  That  was  why  antitrust 
laws  were  leroed  in  on  predatory  capital. 
And  predator)'  unions  are  no  boiler. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  thinks  It's  time,  in  the 
interest  of  all  Americans,  that  UJS.  labor 
law  climbed  down  off  its  double  staodacd. 
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HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  HTW  Toas 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  15.  1970 

Mr.  REID  ot  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  of  the  most  successful  and  beneficial 
Federal  programs  developed  in  recent 
years  has  been  tiie  legal  services  program 
administered  by  the  OfBce  of  Economic 
Opportunity.  In  its  5  years  of  existence 
it  has  aided  many  thousands  of  disad- 
vantaged clients  throughout  the  country 
by  securing  for  them  their  legal  rights 
in  court  in  a  wide  variety  of  cases.  By 
its  very  success  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram has  given  hope  to  countless  persons, 
who  might  otherwise  remain  alienated 
and  discouraged,  that  the  American  sys- 
tem can  work  for  them. 

In  spite  of  Its  success,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of  It,  the  legal  services  program 
has  been  troubled  recently  by  threats 
to  its  professional  independence.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  yesterday  tbe  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  rescinded 
its  newly  Issued  controversial  regulations 
which  would  have  seriouisly  impaired  the 
independent  operation  of  the  program. 
Insofar  as  this  action  restores  the  pro- 
fessional Integrity  of  the  legal  services 
program,  it  is  commendable. 

The  continued  \1tallty  of  the  legal 
services  program  requires  that  it  remain 
immune  from  outside  pressures.  The  fol- 
lowing article  UTitten  by  Mr.  Terry  Lenz- 
ner,  former  director  of  the  legal  services 
program,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  16,  1970, 
squarely  addresses  the  problem.  I  am 
pleased  to  include  It  in  the  Ricoiu  and 
commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

FUuaAl.  Lawtvis  9<ob  trz  Pooft 
(By  TBTT7  Lezucner) 

Washznotoh. — In  1066,  we  embarked  on  a 
bold  experiment  to  truuform  the  TnintmnTw 
private  provision  of  legal  aid  Into  a  major 
public  delivery  ol  leg&l  Kftslatance  to  the 
poor.  Since  then,  the  OJE.O.'s  Legal  Services 
program  hae  grown  to  MO  million  employing 
a.OOO  attorneys  in  ever;  state  except  North 
Dakota.  It  Includes  six  centers  supplying  spe- 
claliaed  assistance  In  oomumer.  housing,  ed- 
ucation. Juvenile,  health  and  welfare  taw. 
Over  one  million  cases  are  handled  a  year. 
Tbe  cost  to  th«  AnMrlcan  taxpayer  la  aM 
per  caae. 

HUUooa  or  poor  Amerloans  Urlag  In  squal- 
id Blunu.  on  reeervatlons  and  In  migrant 
campa  ax«.  tor  tbe  first  time,  afiorded  access 
to  tbe  systvn  of  Justice.  Wellare  agencies 
beg&n  to  respond  to  the  urgent  needs  of  re- 
cipients, tenants  began  to  receive  adequate 
facilities  and  appropriate  relocation  hotislng, 
boards  or  adticatlon  no  longer  assumed  tbe 
aoQa  and  dauglitan  of  our  cllants  ahoold  be 
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assigned  automatically  to  vocational  classes, 
and  farmers  began  to  provide  sanitary  field 
conditions  and  m<T<)miim  wages. 

But  tbe  willingness  of  able  and  dedicated 
"storefront  lawyers"  throughout  tbe  coun- 
try to  protect  tbe  poor  from  depradatlons  by 
powerful  economic  Interests  and  city,  state 
and  Federal  agencies  baa  resulted  in  recent 
attempts  lo  limit  substantially  tbe  right  ot 
the  poor  In  our  courts. 

While  for  nearly  300  yean,  railroads,  pub- 
lic utilities  and  other  substantial  private 
lntere£t  groups  have  freely  used  the  courts 
to  their  advantages  by  challenging  and  over- 
turning oountless  lawE  and  regulations,  the 
right  of  tbe  poor  to  that  same  system  \s  being 
cholced  off  by  politicians  and  bureaucrats 
who  are  In  the  business  of  rendering  decisions 
which  frequently  adversely  aSect  persons  liv- 
ing in  poverty.  Legal  service  cases  have  threat- 
ened those  governmental  institutions  and  of- 
flclalB  who  thought  they  were  above  the  law 
because  no  one  called  tbem  to  account. 

When  tbe  CalUomla  Sural  Legal  Aasxstanoe 
program  brought  an  Injunction  sgsinst  the 
IJ.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  enforce  Its  reg- 
ulatlotu  reetrlctlng  the  use  of  MexlcAP  la- 
borers— thereby  saving  CallToroia  taxi>ayers 
and  farmworkers  SlSl  mUilon  a  year  Ln  wel- 
fare support  and  wmgee — the  large  farmers 
of  CalUomla  sought  to  protect  their  private 
interest  by  seeking  the  aid  of  Oovemor  Bea- 
gan  and  Senator  Murphy.  When  poverty  law- 
yers in  30  states  attempted  to  insure  that 
their  clients  obtained  food  stamps  denied 
by  those  states,  an  ofQclal  In  the  Department 
of  Justice  called  these  salts  "poltUoally  mo- 
tivated." 

When  an  attorney  in  Camden.  MJ.,  was 
successful  in  mandating  tbe  city  to  provide 
adequate  relocation  faculties  for  persons  dis- 
lodged by  a  highway,  tbe  Mayor  sotight  to  Ore 
him  and  shut  down  bis  program.  When  the 
only  signifloant  poverty  law  firm  in  Misals- 
sippl  won  too  many  victories  against  discrim- 
inatory practloee,  the  chairman  ot  the  state 
Bepublican  party  complained  to  Washington 
and  tried  to  divert  tbe  prc^ram's  fundmg  to 
bis  bar  association. 

And  that  is  Just  the  tip  of  tbe  iceberg  of 
outraged  officialdom  caught  acting  Illegally. 

The  attack  upon  the  poor's  right  to  Judi- 
cial review  of  their  grievances  has  now 
reached  an  all-time  high.  The  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration has  made  it  increBsLogly  evident  that 
It  will  trade  the  right  of  the  poor  to  Justice 
for  potential  votes.  It  has  attempted  to  klU 
or  emasculate  programs  for  the  elderly  [>OQr 
In  Washington,  D.C..  for  black  poor  In  Jack- 
son. Miss.,  for  Indian  poor  on  the  Navajo 
reservation,  for  white  poor  in  Appalachla,  and 
for  migrant  poor  in  Florida  and  Colorado. 
Tbe  Administration  is  presently  placing  the 
lawyers  in  Legal  Services  programs  under  tbe 
authority  of  oonlawyers  who  are  bebotden  to 
state  and  local  politicians.  This  week,  it  la 
labeled  decentralization;  last  week  It  was 
regional izatlon.  Either  way  you  sUoe  It.  ef- 
fective advocacy  for  the  poor  Is  endangered. 

The  Benats  went  on  record  last  year  in  fa- 
vor of  Senator  Murphy's  amendment  that 
allowed  Governors  to  veto  lawsuits  of  attcr* 
neys  that  displeased  them.  Tbe  Senate  today 
will  have  to  consider  an  amendment  prof- 
fered by  Its  most  powerful  cocunlttee — > 
Finance — to  deny  funds  to  any  poverty  law- 
yer who  dares  question  the  validity  of  pub- 
lic asslatanoe  laws  or  regulations. 

Oovernore  Reagan  of  CalUomla.  Heames  of 
Missouri.  Kirk  of  Florida.  McKeltben  of 
Louisiana  have  all  threatened  or  in  fact  eser- 
dsed  veto  power  to  control  the  right  to  bring 
lawsuits  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  7%U8,  mem- 
bers of  both  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  government  at  all  levels  have  in- 
creasingly sought  to  make  it  difficult  for 
poverty  lawyers  to  obtain  access  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Justice.  Can  the  Constitution  and  tbe 
concept  of  Judicial  review  withstand  this  bi- 
partisan effort  to  foreclose  the  poor  tram  tbe 
courts? 
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1  &m  atr&ld  tti*t  tbe  answer  m*;  be  "No" 
and  tbftt  tta«  moat  InnovAtlTe  domestic  pro- 
-am of  the  Ust  five  yeaxi  m»y  be  doomed — 
unlOM  the  partners  and  aasoclAtea  In  prlTete 
law  firm*  combine  with  poverty  lawyeri  and 
their  cllentc  to  pereuade  the  Congrees  and 
the  American  public  of  the  need  to  protect 
the  Legal  Services  program  from  poUtlcal 
pressures  that  destroy  the  InUgrlty  of  the 
aitorney-cUcnt  relatlonahlp.  Whether  Legal 
Serncea  remains  within  the  poverty  program 
or  Is  placed  outside  as  a  separate  entity. 
It  must  be  protected  from  the  volatile  politi- 
cal buffeting  It  has  experienced  during  the 
last  year.  For  what  matters  now  Is  that 
the  poor  retain  their  unfettered  right  to 
question  what  is  done  unto  them  tn  the  name 
at  government. 


THE  RIMS— BHiLINQS'  TRADEMARK 


HON.  JOHN  MELCHER 

or  lioirraKA 

m  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Tiiesday,  December  IS.  1970 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether 
viewed  from  the  ground  or  In  the  air  a 
untQue  and  spectacular  formation  of 
sandstone  cliffs  known  as  the  Rims 
nearly  surround  and  are  the  trademark 
of  the  city  of  BUUngs  In  the  Yellowstone 
Valley  of  Montana — a  formation  of  great 
^eolofirtcal  historical  Interest  as  well  as 
human  historical  Interest. 

The  formations  tell  the  geological  his- 
tory of  the  unusual  circumstances  under 
which  they  were  formed  over  a  period 
of  100  million  years  The  walla  bear  the 
carved  initials  of  Merriweather  Lewis, 
which  he  engraved  In  the  sandstone  dur- 
ing the  historic  Lewis  and  Clark  expedi- 
tion up  the  Missouri  River  and  across  the 
mountains  to  the  Northwest. 

There  are  other  historic  significances 
which  have  caused  Senator  Miks  Mans- 
rizLA  and  I  to  request  the  National  Park 
Service  to  study  the  Billings  rlmrocks 
»>irf  the  t>est  means  to  assure  their  pres- 
ervation as  B  national  historic  and  rec- 
reational area.  It  is  urgent  that  their 
preservation  be  undertaken  soon,  for 
there  Is  increasing  preasiure  on  them  for 
subdivisions  and  commercial  uses. 

I  offer  for  the  R«coai>  a  paper.  The 
Geological  Evolution  and  General  Ecol- 
ogy of  the  Rims,  by  George  r>arrow.  an 
expert  tn  geology,  who  has  studied  them 
extensively,  which  may  a&alst  those  In- 
terested in  preservation  of  unique,  scenic, 
&nd  scientifically  valuable  sites  in  un- 
derstanding the  slgnlflcance  and  worth 
of  the  Rims. 

Thi  Rna — Turn  Osouxncai.  Bvox.i7TXoff 
AMD  QntiaaL  Ecoloot 

I.  TOM  CTOLTXNC  LAKOaCAFS 

(J )  SBdimentaXion  ani  tubsldenoe 
The  geological  evolution  of  the  landscape 
which  now  endrclei  BlUlngs  began  roughly 
100  million  years  ago.  During  the  Upper 
CraUceous  period  of  geologic  time,  a  shal- 
low arm  of  the  ocean  extended  across  the 
region.  In  this  trough  were  deposited  the 
muds  and  sUte  eroded  from  the  bordering 
uplands.  These  were  compacted.  In  time. 
Into  the  grey  and  black  marln*  shales  of 
tta«  Colorado  formation. 

Ai  the  continent  restlessly  shifted  with 
thfl  recurring  pulsations  of  geologic  forces, 
the  R«a  retreated  and  the  shore  advanced 
Into  the  trough.  Blven  carried  sand  to  the 
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shoreline  from  distant  highlands.  Oeean  eur- 
rente  and  shifting  tides  built  t>eaohes  along 

the  ^oreltne  then  as  now. 

When  the  shoreline  advanoed  swiftly,  thin 
sandstone  beds  were  deposited.  When  the 
trough  lubslded  onoe  more,  the  shoreline 
retreated  again,  and  ooean  muds  were  su- 
perimposed on  the  beach  sandstones.  Thus 
were  deposited  the  altemaUng.  thin-bedded 
sandstones  and  ahales  of  the  Telegraph  Creek 
formation. 

'  These  deposits  comprise  the  basal  forma- 
tion of  the  Montana  Oroup,  which  records 
In  Its  llthlfled  sediments  the  geologic  his- 
tory of  this  r^on  during  Upper  Cretaceous 
time.  The  younger  lormatlonfl  In  this  Group, 
the  Eagle  sandstone,  the  Claggett  shale,  the 
Judith  aiver  sandstone  and  the  Bearpaw 
shale  reflect  the  rhythmic  advance  and  re- 
treat of  sea  and  shore.  When  the  shoreline 
paused  in  one  location  for  prolonged  pe- 
riods of  geologic  time,  thick  sandstone  beds 
accumulated. 

(1)  The  gsfla  saiutstona 
Tlkt  most  spectacular  accumulation  of 
sandstone  in  the  Montana  Oroup  occurs  tn 
the  Eagle  aandatone  formation.  A  continuing 
influx  of  sand  flooded  into  the  sea  trough 
during  this  period,  accumulated  on  broad 
beaches,  subsided,  and  ax^cumulated  again. 
In  all.  360  feet  to  300  feet  of  sandstone  was 
deposited  In  the  BUllngs  area.  This  light- 
buff  colored,  coarse-grained  sandstone  was 
originally  named  by  early  day  geologists  who 
found  Its  outcrops  at  the  mouth  of  Eagle 
Creek,  along  the  Missouri  River  forty  miles 
below  Fort  Benton. 

(J)  The  VirgelU  member 
The  massively  bedded,  cilff  forming  lower 
member  at  the  Bagle  formation  is  the  Vlr- 
gelle  sandstone.  The  singular  expraiBlou  of 
the  patient  proceases  of  sedlmentatlosi.  per- 
sisting throughout  a  prolonged  pulse  of 
geologic  equilibrium,  produoed  a  sandstone 
deposit  unique  in  this  region.  Breached  by 
eroBloo,  we  know  it  today  as  The  Birru. 

The  massive  cllifs  of  the  VlrgeUe  member 
have  tbelr  mazlmiim  topographic  expression 
m  the  BUllngs  area.  Sheer  cUSs  12S  feet  to 
140  feet  high  are  a  visible  record  that  this 
area  was  once  a  deposltlonal  center  for  the 
sand  carried  Into  the  Creiaosous  sea  by  an- 
cient, unnamed  rlveis.  Reocrdsd  before  rec- 
ords, the  msBlve  manusertpt  of  geological 
history  speaks  eloquently  tn  tba  bold  escarp- 
ment we  call  The  Rims. 

{4)  Bevolution  and  revitaUMotion 
Tounger  layers  of  shale  and  sandstone  were 
deposited  above  the  Eagle  eandstooe.  Tbstr 
weight  compacted  and  indurated  the  sedi- 
ments underneath.  The  sand  grains  were 
firmly  cemented  togetiier  and  the  sUty  muds 
became  thinly  laminated,  flssUe  ahales. 
Finally  the  era  of  depoeltlan  came  at  an 
end.  New  forces  were  stirring  In  the  earth. 
With  the  onset  of  the  Laramlde  Revolution, 
a  period  of  uplift  and  mountain  buUdings 
began.  The  Rocky  Mountains  slowly  rose  sky- 
ward out  of  the  shuddering  earth  and  the 
shallow  eea  trough  was  replaced  with  the 
arched  backboos  of  a  revitalised  oootlnent. 
(5)  The  Pryor  Mountain  arch 
Among  the  segmented  vertebras  of  this 
great  mountain  backbone  are  ths  Pryor 
Mountains.  The  same  tectonic  forces  of 
structural  deformation  which  tbnist  np  the 
Pryora  also  upwarped  a  broad  structural  arch 
dipping  gently  northwestward  from  the 
block-faulted  mountains.  AU  of  the  geologic 
formations  i^evlously  laid  down  were  gently 
folded  over  t^'ts  arch.  The  asls  of  the  arch 
extended  northwest  between  the  preeent-^lay 
■Ites  of  BUUngs  and  Laurel. 

(B)   Cftarocrer  from  erosion 

With   structural   upUft  oame   a  iwiewcd 

vigor  of  erosion.  The  azkosstnl  streams  than 

flowing   over    the    most   reoantly   deposttad 

sedlmenu  began  actively  dowaonttmc.  Viroe- 
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aesee  of  degradation  raperoeded  proosssss  of 

deposition.  The  softer  shalee  were  eroded 
moet  readily,  while  the  sandstones  weremore 
resistant.  Ice  sgea  came  and  went.  Torrents 
of  melt  water  from  alpine  valley  glaciers 
renewed  the  vigor  of  the  downcuttlng. 

Prom  this  erosion,  relenUessly  persisting 
through  aeons  of  geologlo  Ume,  and  stlU 
continuing,  came  the  forms  of  our  present 
landscape.  From  the  Interplay  of  selecUvely 
concentrated  erosion  and  variable  rock  tex- 
ture was  shaped  the  character  of  our  land. 

(7)  Encircling  cueMtas 
Enc^^vl^nE    the    Pryor    uplift,    oonoentrlc 

bands  of  aitemately  soft  and  resistant  rock 
lormatlons  were  exposed.  The  resistant  rocks, 
progressively  younger  away  from  the  omtral 
upurt.  locmed  Inward-laclng  ouestas.  Around 
the  northwestern  margins  of  the  Pryor  arch, 
the  refilatant  Eagle  sandstone  and  Its  massive 
cUfl-maklng  memhan.  the  VUrgelle.  formed  a 
great,  open  "U'  lacing  the  central  uplift. 
This  is  the  most  striking  and  ooo^lcuous  of 
the  ouestas  surrounding  the  Pryor  Moun- 
tains. We  refer  to  H  as  The  Binu. 

(8)  The  BiUings  Basin 
Entrenched  in  its  course,  the  Tellowstone 

River  has  cut  northeast  acrosi  the  Pryor 
arch.  Slashing  ttorougfa  a  narrow  breach  in 
the  Eagle  sandstone  cuesta  two  miles  south- 
west of  Park  City,  the  Yellowstone  could  bite 
Into  the  softer  shalee  of  the  Colorado  forma- 
tion lu  flow  augmented  by  the  Clarks  Fork 
below  Laurel,  the  YeUowstone  carved  out  a 
broad  vaUey  basin  that  the  pioneers  caUed 
the  Clarks  Fork:  Bottoms.  Stretching  for  over 
twenty  six  miles  within  lie  encloelng  oueeia 
of  Eagle  sandstone,  this  fertile  valley  con- 
tains some  of  the  moet  productive  soils  to 
the  state.  Leaving  the  valley  through  a  nar- 
row notch  In  the  cuesta  Just  below  BUUngs, 
the  Yellowstone  flows  through  a  soenlo  vaUey 
cut  Into  the  younger  formations  of  the  Mon- 
tana Group. 

n.  THS  ansa 
(1)  The  rif?M  defined 
The  Rimt  constitute  the  cuesta  formed  by 
the  Eagle  sandstone  lormatlon  as  It  encircles 
the  northwestern  tip  of  the  Pryor  Arch.  The 
greatest  portion  of  the  spectaciilaj  cliffs  oc- 
cur on  the  northwest  aide  of  the  BUUngs 
Basin,  overlookmg  the  Yellowstone  River  val- 
ley. A  notable  segment  of  the  massive  cliffs 
extends  across  the  river  into  the  Indian 
Csves  area.  The  area  in  which  the  massive 
cUfls  form  a  "U**  shaped  cuesta  coincides 
with  the  m"'"'"'"  depostUonal  thickness 
of  the  Vlrgelle  member  of  the  Bagle  land- 
stone- 

(2)  Geolofftcnl  uniqueneea 
The  Bime  are  the  product  of  a  unique 
geological  evolution.  Dramatic  circumstances 
of  deposition  In  the  geologic  past  combined 
with  locallaed  structural  uplift  to  give  » 
dlstlncUve  character  to  the  preserved  geo- 
logical record.  Coincident  with  theee  features 
are  the  unique  events  In  the  history  of  the 
YeUowstone  River  as  it  excavated  the  cuesta 
and  formed  the  BUUngs  Basin.  These  Inter- 
acting geologic  processes  sre  respon^ble  for 
creating  a  unique  inter- relationship  between 
the  scarp  and  the  river,  which  ccmprlsss  a 
rare  and  uniisual  laodform  feature- 
There  Is  a  further  component  of  topo- 
graphic unlquenses:  The  Rime,  at  course,  of- 
fer an  unparaUeled  viewpoint  from  which 
CO  overlook  the  river  valley  and  the  dty  of 
BUUngB.  But.  unUke  viewpoints  elsewhere 
along  the  Tellowstooe  valley,  r?ie  Rims  offer 
a  superb  view  of  the  Beartooth  Mountains 
some  sixty  miles  distant.  This  Is  because  the 
Clark's  Fork  valley,  entering  the  BUUngs 
Basin  from  the  southwest,  has  carved  a  "slot" 
tiirough  the  int^'venlng  uplands  that  pre- 
clude this  view  elsewhere. 

(3)  DiMtinetive  character 
The  Rin\M  are  dissected  by  several  minor 
streams  entering  the  BUUngs  Baaln  from  the 
north.  Notable  among  these  sre  Cove  Creek 
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and  Canyon  Creek,  with  Canyon  Creek  be- 
ing the  only  perennial  stream.  Bach  of  these 
comprises  a  major  reentrant  In  the  cuesta. 
Numerous  small  "coves"  occur  where  storm 
runoff  pours  over  the  top  of  The  Rims.  Huge 
Blabs  of  VlrgeUe.  left  unsupported  when  the 
underlying  Telegraph  Creek  formation  crum- 
bled away,  have  broken  off  the  cliff  face. 
These  huge  blocks  have  tumbled  down  slope 
to  create  an  endless  variety  of  rock  forms 
which  have  Intrigued  generations  of  Billings 
children. 

Ledges  near  the  top  of  The  Btms  are  formed 
In  the  upper,  less- massively  bedded  Eagle 
sandstone.  Natural  footpaths  are  provided 
by  the  ledges  and  the  smooth  "pavement" 
of  the  cliff  top.  Characteristic  "beehive"  ero- 
stonal  forms  occur  in  the  thinbedded  sand- 
stones of  the  uppermost  Eagle.  Shallow  cavss 
are  found  beneath  overhanging  arches  where 
Btorm  waters  pour  over  the  rims  during  occa- 
sional cloud  bursts.  These  storm  waters,  over 
a  span  of  geologic  time,  have  dissolved  the 
cementing  material  biudlng  ths  sand  grains 
together. 

(4)  Plant  and  wildlife  communities 

The  plant  Ufe  found  on  The  Rtms  Is  an 
excellent  example  of  a  ponderosa-Junlper  cli- 
max community  of  the  Transition  Zone.  The 
rugged  beauty  of  the  Jack  pines  {plnus  pon- 
derosa)  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Jiinlper 
(Juniperous  scopulorumj  flnds  root  In  cracks 
and  the  BhaUow  soil  atop  The  Rima,  along 
ledgee  and  on  the  tnlus  slope.  The  ground 
cover  conslBU  of  a  low.  spreading  Juniper 
(Juniperous  horlzontaUs ) ,  yucca,  sagebrush 
and  various  gnisses. 

The  wlldUfe  community  tocludes  deer,  rab- 
bits, chipmunks,  porcupines,  Itsards,  snakes 
and  birds.  Including  red-tailed  hawks  and 
occAslonally  eagles.  It  seems  only  fitting  that 
one  should  And  eagles  flying  over  the  soar- 
ing cliffs  of  Eagle  aandstone. 

(5)  Land  use  history 

Long  tiefore  BlUlnga  occupied  the  broad, 
sheltered  valley  nestled  below  the  enclosing 
Rims,  iX  was  choice  \Elnterlng  area  for  buffalo, 
elk  and  Bighorn  mountain  sheep.  This 
abundance  of  game  undoubtedly  sustained 
the  dwellers  of  the  Indian  Caves  lO.OOO  years 
ago.  The  railroad  utilized  the  notches  in  the 
Eagle  cuesta  which  had  been  cut  by  the 
river,  and  pioneer  settlers  were  attracted  to 
the  basin  by  the  same  natural  features  which 
had  enticed  the  buffalo  before  them.  The 
requirements  ol  a  growing  community  for 
firewood  soon  denuded  The  Rims  of  their 
oldest  and  largest  ponderosa  along  the  cuesta 
near  the  towcslte.  Stumps  as  large  as  eigh- 
teen Inches  In  diameter  can  stUl  be  found 
in  this  arsa.  Clearly  visible  today  is  the 
marked  Increase  in  tiie  number  and  slse  of 
trees  In  the  area  west  of  the  airport  water 
tower.  The  scenic  quaUty  of  The  Bims  west 
of  this  point  is  readUy  apparent  from  the 
vaUey  floor  below. 

(6)  Fra^Uty 

The  Rims  are  massive,  but  as  the  interface 
between  upland  and  valley,  they  are  a  critical 
strand  In  a  web  of  ecological  relationships. 
As  an  undisturbed  natural  area  they  are  nxore 
than  an  amenity.  They  are  a  treasure.  As  a 
Bite  for  development  they  are  replete  with 
hazards  and  susceptible  to  rapid  destruc- 
tion of  their  unique  quaUty.  The  slopes  be- 
low The  Rims  are  prcme  to  both  falUng  rocks 
and  continued  slumping  of  the  landsUde 
areas  already  formed.  The  soils  developed  on 
top  of  The  Rims  are  thin,  light,  sandy  aoUs. 
Once  the  fragile  plant  cover  has  been 
breached,  the  underlying  soUs  quickly  blow 
out.  Observe  the  deep  tracks  where  imregu- 
lated  vehicle  use  has  cut  through  the  plant 
cover  and  exposed  tree  roots  In  the  park  area 
near  the  Zimmerman  Trail.  Continued  mis- 
use will  quickly  denude  the  entire  arsa. 
{7}  Stffniftcance 

The  Rims  are  the  distlngTUahlng  natural 
feature  which  gives  a  sense  of  identity  to 
the  whole  population  of  greater  Billing,  The 
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natural  forms  of  erosion -sculptursd  cUSs  and 
wise.  old.  gnarled  trees  along  the  skyUne  offer 
a  refreshment  which  has  becoms  part  of  the 
dally  lives  of  those  who  pass  below.  The; 
are  an  integrating  factor  which  gives  a  uni- 
fying coherence  to  the  community  below  and 
behind  them.  They  shelter  seventy  thousand 
people  from  bitter  winter  wind  as  once  they 
sheltered  the  buffalo.  They  introduce  a  linear 
continuity  of  natxiral  diversity  and  wUdness 
into  intimate  contact  with  the  work  and  Ute 
of  a  busUlng,  modem  city.  GeneraUona  of 
children  have  discovered  among  these  rocks 
an  ever  new  realm  of  play.  Lovers  and  Jog- 
gers, picnickers  and  sightseers  all  know  the 
enduring  appeal  of  The  RiTns.  Without  this 
escarpment,  preserved  undlmlnliihed  and  un- 
defiled.  BUUngs  woiUd  cease  to  be  much  of 
what  It  now  Is. 

(8)  Recommendations 

It  Is  recommended  this  geologically  unique 
natural  area  be  given  the  necessary  pvoteo- 
Uon  to  preserve  It  as  the  dlsUnctlve  ''totem" 
of  the  city  of  BUUngs.  As  one  of  the  few  ma- 
jor land&cape  elements  remaining  In  a  reator- 
able  natural  state  wltliin  the  metropoUtan 
area  of  any  United  States  city,  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest  to  prseerve  the  ecological 
integrity  of  The  Rim*.  Such  urban  natural 
areas,  in  intimate  proximity  to  large  popola- 
tlon  centers  are  all  too  rare.  The  diversity  of 
unique  natural  landscapes  In  urban  areas  Is 
part  of  our  national  heritage.  The  existing 
opportunity  for  the  timely  preservation  of 
The  Rims  should  not  t>e  forfeited. 

It  Is  recommended  that  an  effort  be  made 
to  rehabUltate  existing  ooostroctlon  scars 
and  that  ail  possible  alternates  be 
thoroughly  examined  and  seriously  consid- 
ered before  miaklng  any  Irreversible  intru- 
sions on  the  Integrity  of  The  Bims. 

It  is  recommended  that  reforestatloo  with 
native  species  be  attempted  in  the  denuded 
areas  and  that  suitable  management  meas- 
ures be  initiated  to  halt  existing  land  abuses. 
At  some  Ume  post  there  waa  an  opportunity 
lost  to  preserve  the  magnificence  of  the 
Hudson  River  Palisades.  BUUngs  cannot  dis- 
regard the  need  to  preserve  Its  "totem." 
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Healy'A  report  be  printed  In  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscxuu}, 
as  follows: 

SSCXTTSaT'S    AMKUai.    RXPOKT 
A   HXW   rXDXaATXON 

For  1970  the  Federation  has  expcrlanoed  a 
remarkably  succsssful  ysar  on  thres  frouu: 

Achieving  greater  unity  and  coordination 
within  the  Federation; 

In  creating  an  unequalled  record  of  legis- 
lative and  administrative  accomplishment; 
and 

In  mobillKlng  new  sfforts — and  striking 
out  In  new  directions — to  brighten  the  eco- 
nomic outlook  of  dairying. 


ANNUAL  REPORT— NATIONAL  MILK 
PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 


HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KAKSSS 

XM  THE  SEKATE  OF  THX  UNTTED  STATES 

Tuesiiav,  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  DOLE.   Mr.  President,  the  9l8t 

Congress  has  approved  a  variety  of  legis- 
lation of  significance  to  agriculture. 

Although  such  legislation  has  not  been 
perfect,  the  ultimate  result.  I  believe,  will 
assist  the  fanners  of  the  Nation. 

Today  I  would  like  to  cite  especially 
legislative  action  relating  to  an  Impor- 
tant segment  of  agriculture,  dairying. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation,  Pat- 
rick B.  Healy.  secretary  of  the  federation, 
recently  reviewed  major  legislative  ac- 
tion relating  to  dairying.  During  this  ses- 
sion, incidentally,  the  federation  has 
worked  closely  with  members  of  the  agri- 
cultural committees  of  both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  in  ef- 
forts to  advance  realistic,  workable  laws 
relating  to  dairy  farmers.  In  addition,  as 
a  major  voice  of  dairying,  the  federation 
has  steadfastly  supported  effective  gen- 
eral farm  legislation. 

As  a  succinct  review  of  major  legisla- 
tion relating  to  dairying  in  the  9l5t  Con- 
gress, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
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In  accordance  with  the  ^ilrlt  of  our  1B6& 
convention,  an  aU-out  effort  was  made  to 
strengthen  unity  and  Improve  coordination 
among  member  cooperatives  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  between  members  and  the  Wash- 
ington office. 

Our  record  of  suooess  U  one  in  which  we 
can  take  great  pride.  Time  after  time  mem- 
bers of  the  Federation — at  crudaJ  points  of 
consideration  in  leglalatlve  and  adnUnistra- 
tlve  matters — have  responded  quickly  and 
effectively  In  support  of  the  Interests  of 
dairying.  Kzamplee  of  such  effoctive  response 
include :  Action  prior  to  crucial  votes  on  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1970 — containing  Impor- 
tant dairy  provisions;  action  prior  to  a  de- 
cision by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  the 
support  ^Ice  for  manufacturing  milk — 
which  was  Increased  38  cents  per  hundred- 
weight; mobilising  Congreestonal  opposition 
to  issuance  of  standards  for  imitation  soilk 
by  the  Pood 

We  were  successful— by  bard  work  in  co- 
ordination with  members — in  obralnlng  four 
provisions  of  real  slgnlflcanoe  to  dairying  In 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970.  These  Include: 

Amendment  to  the  AgrlctUtural  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1037  authorising  three 
methods  for  distributing  returns  from  ths 
sale  of  milk  among  dairy  farmers: 

The  Class  I  Base  Plan  is  designed  to  en- 
able each  Individual  dairy  farmer  to  know 
with  reasonable  certainty  hour  much  nUlk 
be  can  deUver  to  the  market  at  a  Class  I 
Base  Price  (determined  by  deUvering  during 
a  representative  period,  adjusted  to  reflect 
fluid  milk  sales.)  This  permits  him  to  de- 
liver as  much  or  as  Uttle  milk  as  he  pleases 
in  addition  to  the  base  amount,  knowing 
that  he  wlU  receive  the  lower  manufsctur- 
ing  milk  price  for  such  deUverles.  Be  Is  as- 
sured, also  that  the  price  for  his  base  de- 
Uverles  wlU  not  bs  unduly  affected  by  over 
base  deUverles  by  other  dairymen. 

The  new  Class  I  Base  Plan  amendment  is 
an  Improvement  over  the  original  authorisa- 
tion enacted  in  1B85.  It  enables  established 
dairy  farmen  to  share  the  beoeflts  of  mar- 
ket growth:  under  the  196&  amendment  this 
was  sst  aside  for  new  producers  and  the 
alleviation  of  hardship.  It  also  provides  a 
means  for  new  producers  to  earn  s  base,  and 
thereafter  parUdpste  In  the  market  in  the 
same  manner  as  other  producers. 

Class  I  bases  sr«  determined  from  a  repre- 
sentative period  of  one  to  three  yean  and 
WlU  be  updated  each  year. 

The  Seasonal  Base  Plan  Is  designed  to  en- 
courage Increased  dellverlee  of  milk  during 
thst  time  of  year  when  milk  production  costs 
are  high  end  deliveries  short  In  relaUonshlp 
to  consumer  requirements,  and  to  discourage 
dellvenes  during  the  time  when  ocmdltloas 
are  most  fa^'orahle  for  milk  production. 

The  authority  for  seasonal  base  plans  was 
in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act,  prior  to  sdopClon  of  the  IMS  amend- 
ment. The  1970  authority,  however,  is  im- 
proved in  that  seasonal  basse  need  not  be 
reestAbUshed  eadi  year. 
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Tbe  LouuvlUe  PUm  al3o  ia  dcftlgn«<l  w  en* 
couTigi  incre»s«l  deliveries  ol  mlllt  during 
moulhfi  when  milk  production  coeu  are  high 
and  deliveries  itiort  m  relitloralUp  to  con- 
sumer requlrenMHite,  and  to  dlacourage  de- 
liveries during  the  time  ol  yeir  moat  (avot- 
able  lor  nUU  production.  This  la  accom- 
plished bv  »  seasonal  adjustment  in  the  uni- 
form or  blend,  price  without  se^Monally  ad- 
Justing  Class  1  price?  pua  by  handlers^ 

Enactment  ot  the  amendments  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Agreement  Act  required 
constant  efforts  by  the  Federation  and  Us 
members  throughout  the  year.  The  amend- 
menl.  were  designed  only  to  provide  aulhM- 
lly  under  which  the  Secretary  o!  Agriculture 
could  promulgate  order  provisions  alter  pub- 
lie  hearings.  The  Senate  version  ol  the  blL, 
however,  attempted  to  Include  m  the  amend- 
ment a  spodflc  exemption  "oh- Jf8^i»^" 
ol    produieT-handlers     As    the    biU    flitaUy 

emerged.  »  1n>ply  »""«<>  '"«  T"jS.^ 
be  no  change  in  the  legal  status  of  producer- 

""nnf^unatelr.  the  Oooference  Report  con- 
tains a  gratuitous  statement  '»"  '■fVP*; 
Ditrtmenl  should  not  change  Its  present  poucy 
ioncemlng  the  regulation  of  pnjducer-han- 
d'er.  The  need  to  regulate  and  pool  the  imlk 
of  producer-handler,  will  require  OMrtlt^- 
tlon  ne«  year.  The  Federation  membership 
imHits  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
m  ewmotlng  producer-handlers  from  pool- 
Sg^^Srong^hd  grosaly  unfair  to  d^ 
fanners  and   their  ooope~tlve  associations. 

Bt.-rreMAT    BIMOVIO   F»OM    MAKMTOSY    PMCI 
3UPFO«T 

The  Farm  Bill  ol  1»10  amends  the 
Agriculture  Act  ol  \W  by  '»'«"''^„^,^": 
qSlrefnent  to  support  the  price  °;_^"''«  " 
at  msndatory  le«ls.  This  anMndment  .as 
advocated  by  the  Federation  and  In  no  way 
changes  the  obligation  ol  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  support  the  price  of  mlUi 
irttlun    the   limits  ot   ^i   to   KO   p«cent   of 

"^  purpose  of  removing  -^ultarfat  from 
the  conunodltles  subject  to  mandatory  price 
suKXirts  15  to  give  the  Secretary  more  latl- 
tudTln  est»bllshlng  relaUve  purchase  prices 
lor  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk,  in  keeping 
with  Industry  trends. 

Back  In  1948  when  the  price  support  pro- 
gram was  first  enacted.  It  was  Important  and 
Loessary  to  support  the  price  of  bullerfat 
as  weU  as  mUk  because  ot  the  volume  ot 
bulterfat  marketed  as  farm -separated  cream 
which  could  only  be  made  into  butter.  In 
recent  yearw.  however.  markeUngs  of  tarm- 
seoarated  cream  have  diminished  and  they 
now  represent  leas  than  1.5  percent  of  all 
mUk  marketings  by  farmm.  This  small  per- 
centage of  the  market  should  not  stand  m 
the  way  of  efforts  to  Improve  the  competitive 
oosluon  of  butterfat. 

TTie  amendment,  as  contained  In  the  I»10 
Farm  BIU.  marks  but  one  move  to  linpTOve 
the  compeUtlve  position  of  butterfat  'or  aU 
uses  whether  sold  as  butter,  other  dairy 
products,  or  fluid  milk.  Howeyer.  It  will  be 
iiuirwinrj  foe  the  Federation  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  carefully  review  pro- 
duction and  marketing  statistics  to  deter- 
mine Just  what  the  relative  purchase  prices 
of  butter  and  nonfat  dry  milk  should  be 
under  the  Price  Support  Program,  now  that 
each  can  be  established  at  discretionary 
.^evela. 

At  ai«  glance.  It  appears  the  price  ot 
butter  could  be  reduced,  for  practical  pur- 
poses to  a  free  market  basis,  and  that  the 
slack  could  be  taken  up  through  the  purchase 
price  ot  nonfat  dry  milk  Such  an  approach, 
however,  completely  overlooks  the  competi- 
tive position  of  nonfat  dry  milk. 

We  plan  In  the  near  future  to  appoint  a 
committee,  primarily  of  management  people 
actively  engaged  In  the  production  ot  butter, 
nontat  dry  milk,  dried  whey,  dried  butter- 
milk and  other  milk  Ingredients,  to  recom- 
nwnd  to  the  Department  of  Agncultore  rela- 
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live  purchase  prlcee  for  buiter  and  uoufac 
dry  milk  uud«r  Ui«  Price  Support  Progriun. 
to  become  eilecUve  April  1,  1971. 

PESnCIOBS   tNDEMNITT    PftOCKAU 

The  Parm  Bill  of  1970  extends  authority 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  reimburse  dalrj'  farmers  for  milk  re- 
moved from  the  market  because  tt  is  con- 
taminated, through  no  fault  of  the  fanner, 
with  residues  of  pesticides  approved  for  use 
by  the  Federal  Government. 

VoT  Qscal  year  1970.  the  autborlzauon 
for  this  program  was  e200,000  lu  the  new 
budget,  no  funds  were  recommended. 
Through  work  with  members  of  Congress. 
however.  ^00.000  was  approved  for  the  new 
year.  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1970  atao  ex- 
tends coverage  of  the  Indemnity  Program  to 
dairy  plants. 

In  supporting  this  program,  the  Pedera- 
uon  maintains  that  dairy  farmers  must  be 
protected  from  residue  Incidence  Id  their 
milk  as  long  as  pasucldes  are  registered  and 
made  available  for  use.  There  is  no  way  a 
farmer  can  be  assured  his  milk  wilt  not 
contain  residues  due  to  air  drift,  water  sup- 
plies. In  purchased  feed,  or  other  reasons. 

The  Pesticides  Indemnity  Program  is  an 
economical  insurance  for  dairy  farmers,  and 
asBuree  consumers  milk  and  dairy  products 
are  free  from  pesticide  residues. 

DAIST    P10DUCT3   TO    ABUCO   rOlCES   AND 
VCTE&ANS    HOSPXTAU 

The  1970  Farm  Bill  authorises  the  Com- 
modity Credit  CorporaUon  to  donate  dairy 
products  acquired  under  Its  price  support 
operations  to  the  military  and  the  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals.  This  authority  tx- 
lend^  a  program  begun  many  years  ago. 

Besides  making  good  use  of  dairy  producU 
acquired  under  the  Prlca  Support  Program, 
this  program  removes  thes«  products  from 
inventory  so  they  do  not  depress  market 
prlcas. 

Over  43  million  pouxuls  of  butt«r  were 
transferred  durlag  fiscal  1970. 

PAXM   COAUnON 

Early  In  1070,  the  Federation  Joined  a 
coalition  Gtf  farm  organizations  formed  to 
strengthen  support  for  farm  legislation.  In 
our  Judgment,  this  was  the  best  way  to  ob- 
tain farm  legislation  because  of  the  pracUoe 
by  Congressman  to  group  farm  measures  In  a 
single  bill  covering  several  commodities. 

The  CositttoD  did  a  lot  of  good  work  In  the 
c:trlY  stage?  but.  in  the  end.  all  organtzauons 
were  not  in  agreement  in  support  of  the  farm 
bill.  BCany  groups  took  posUtons  that  were 
neutral  or  in  opposition  to  major  provisions. 

During  the  development  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970.  the  Pederaclon  and  lU 
members  comprised  the  only  nationwide  farm 
organization  to  consistently  support  the  bill 
during  all  crucial  stages  of  its  development. 

We  cooperated  with  the  Chairmen  and 
members  of  the  respective  Agrlculttiral  Com- 
mittees in  the  House  and  Senate,  as  well  as 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Prior  to 
each  vote  in  either  House.  Federation  mem- 
bers worked  effectively  in  support  of  the 
dilry  provisions.  Because  of  the  hard  work 
and  the  displ&y  :f  team  effort,  we  succeeded 
in  obtaining  important  legislation  for  dairy 
farmers  and.  at  the  same  time,  gave  vital 
support  necessary  for  passage  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  ot  1970.  a  general  farm  bUl. 
pftOOAiu  axQtnaxitG   afpsopklstions 

At  the  time  of  printing.  Onal  action  bad 
not  been  taken  In  Congress.  Consequently, 
only  the  amounts  of  appropriations  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  and  the  House  sepa- 
rately ore  available. 

In  addlUon  to  needed  changes  In  exlatlng 
laws,  new  appropriations  were  required  for 
other  ongoing  programs  beginning  July  1; 
1970. 

Fur  example,  the  nation  has  developed  a 
variety  of  significant  Child  Nutrition  pro- 
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grams    These  include  School  Lunch,  School 
Breakfast,  and  Nonschool  Food  Programs. 
Child  Nutrition  approprtaUons : 

Amount  passed  by  Senate »640.  333.000 

Amount   passed    by    House.  —  .     338.573.000 
THl  SCHOOL  LUNCH  PlOCaAM 

The  School  Lunch  Program  provides 
lunches  tor  about  20  million  of  our  51  mil- 
lion school  cMldren.  Under  the  School  Break- 
rafct  and  Nonschool  Pood  Programs  millions  of 
additional  meals  are  served. 

This  year  Congress  approved  a  moderate 
expansion  of  these  programs.  Because  a 
half-pint  of  milk  Is  served  with  School 
Lunches.  S:;hool  Breakfasts,  and  other  nu- 
trition programs,  these  continue  to  be  sig- 
nificant to  dairying. 

roOP  STAMPS 

with  a  growing  consciousness  of  hunger 
and  malnutrition  problems,  the  nation  la 
expanding  other  food  and  nutrition  pro- 
grams. Congress  has  substantially  expanded 
ond  liberalized  the  Pood  Stamp  Program.  The 
bill  provides  for  direct  difiUlbution  of  CCC 
commofJlties  where  there  Is  also  a  Pood 
Stamp  Program  in  operation  as  supported  by 
the  Federation. 

For  families  with  limited  resources.  Food 
Stamps  provide  an  important  supplement  for 
improving  the  dally  diet.  However,  there  la 
also  a  need  lor  improving  nutritional  educa- 
uon.  Through  such  education,  low-Income 
families  can  use  the  stamps  more  wisely  in 
meeung  nuwitlonal  needs.  The  major  quea- 
uon  before  Congress  now  is  not  whether 
there  will  be  a  Pood  Stamp  Program  but. 
rather,  how  much  money  will  be  appropri- 
ated— and  what  guideUnes  will  be  established 
for  use  of  Food  Stamps. 

Food  Stamps  appropriations : 

MUlum 

Amount  passed  by  SenaU —  $1,750 

Amount  passed   by   House.. 1,350 

UASTtXIS  CONTtOL 

Of  siguiiicance  to  dairying,  also.  Is  the 
Blastitu  Control  Program.  Mastitis  continues 
to  be  a  major  cause  of  economic  loss  to  the 
nation  s  dairy  farmers.  Losses  occur  through 
shorter  productive  lives  for  affected  cows,  a 
loss  of  rpiite  production,  and  culling  of  mas- 
tiuc  cows  from  dairy  herds. 

Because  of  such  lones  and  the  need  tor 
more  effective  control  methods.  Congress  ap- 
proved funds  to  develop  a  more  effective 
MasUtls  Control  Program, 

MAstitIs  Control  appropriations: 

Amount  passed  by  Senate »893.300 

Amount  passed  by  House 593.300 

EaAoicanov  or  Bat7acLLosxs 
The  occurrence  of  brucellosiB  in  dairy  c*l- 
Ue  also  results  in  tremendous  losses  for  dairy 
farmers  annually. 

Through   the  Eradication   Program,  how- 
ever, this  costly  disease  is  being  eliminated. 
Congress    approved    funds    to    support    this 
prograiu. 
Eradication  of  Brucellosis  appropriations*: 

Amount  passed  by  Senate »38.583.000 

.Amount  passed  by  House 36.583,000 

t  Small  amount  of  tuberculosis  funding 
included. 

SCHOOL  unjt 
The  Federation  waged  an  all-out  fight  to 
head  off  an  Administration  attempt  to  kill 
the  School  MUk  Program  by  leaving  It  un- 
funded- 

without  a  doubt,  this  was  one  of  our  most 
impressive  victories  during  the  past  year. 
When  this  battle  started.  U  seemed  that  we 
faced  insurmountable  odds.  Aligned  agalnat 
us  was  the  prestige  and  power  of  the  White 
House  and  the  U.6.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

In  our  dociunentatlons  in  support  of  the 
School  Milk  Program,  we  proved  conclusively 
that  Congress  intends  the  School  MUk  Pro- 
gram for  nutritional  purposes,  not  welfare. 
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We  also  prepared  additional  facts  showing 
what  would  happen  to  milk  consumption 
under  the  Pr&ildem's  Intent  ot  making  the 
School  Milk  Program  a  welfare  program. 

We  pointed  out  there  are  over  0,3  million 
children  in  schools  with  no  feeding  programs, 
of  which  about  1.5  million  ore  poor.  If  only 
poor  children  receive  milk  as  demanded  by 
the  Pre3ident.  over  seven  mllUun  children 
would  be  without  a  feeding  program  or  halt- 
pint  of  milk  under  the  School  Milk  Program 
unless  purchased  by  the  children  without 
uny  reimburaement  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

We  al&o  pointed  out  the  millions  of  chil- 
dren who  are  In  the  ne.ir-pcor  group  who 
would  lose  the  benefits  ot  the  milk  program. 

Fln.ilty,  wc  showed  how  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  03\'emment  would  be  increased  be- 
cause of  tbe  Increased  price  suppon  pur- 
chases of  dairy  products  as  a  result  of  de- 
creased milk  consumption. 

All  through  the  months  of  July  and  Au- 
RU£t  1970,  no  plans  were  formulated  In  the 
Department  of  A^culture  to  continue  tbe 
program.  The  opening  of  schools  throughout 
the  nation  was  rapldlv  approaching.  School 
administrators  were  uncertain  what  arrange- 
ments to  make  concerning  the  program.  Tbe 
period  of  anxiety  continued. 

As  a  step  to  get  some  action,  the  Federa- 
tion £cnt  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Oifford  Hardin,  urgently  requesting 
that  he  announce  the  Department's  plans  for 
udmin|j>tcrtng  the  program,  the  reUnburse- 
ment  rate,  a^id  other  f;icu  necessary  for  Ibii 
i^ucce^sful  operation. 

The  Federation  sent  a  letter  to  all  our 
n-iembers  tirging  them  to  write  their  mayors 
and  governors  asking  them  to  contact  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  rccjmmend  continuation  of 
the  program. 

PmaUy.  efforts  by  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Federation  turned  what  could  have 
been  a  tragic  loss  Into  a  victory. 

On  September  8.  1970,  Secretary  Hardin 
announced  the  continuation  of  the  program. 

aiUlion 

Amount  passed  by  Senate... _.  gl04 

Amount  passed  by  House 104 

OOVEBNMENT    ACENCITS 

On  the  Federation's  complaint,  the  Justice 
Department  has  Instituted  an  Investigation 
into  a  vlolatlcn  of  the  Federal  filled  milk 
lav.  The  Investigation  is  being  made  by  a 
United  States  Attorney. 

The  Federation  also  is  working  with  state 
and  Federal  officials  in  an  effort  to  slop  tbe 
marketing  of  imitation  sour  cream. 

LtrCtSLATION    IN    I  »7  I 

The  present  Congress  comes  to  a  close  this 
year,  and  the  93nd  will  convene  early  in 
January.  This  will  give  us  a  new  and  a  fresh 
beginning  In  our  quest  for  leglilation. 

.Mthough  many  programs  of  Interest  to  the 
membership  wlU  not  require  enactment  of 
new  legislation  during  the  Plr^t  Session  of 
Congress,  steps  must  be  taken  to  secure  ap- 
propriations to  finance  them.  There  are 
many,  including  the  Special  Milk 'Program 
for  Children.  School  Lunch,  and  other  food 
distribution  programs:  eradication  of  animal 
diseases,  such  as  bruciloais.  tuberculosis,  and 
mastitis;  tbe  Pesticide  Indemnity  Program, 
the  many  regulatory  programs,  and  others. 

Appropriations  for  all  programs  run 
through  June  30.  1971,  None  of  tbe  funds  for 
the  Fiscal  Year  beginning  July  1. 1971.  can  be 
taken  for  granted:  and  without  apprcprta- 
tlon  ot  sufficient  funds,  the  existence  of  a 
law  which  requires  expenditures  Is  meaning- 
less. The  competition  for  public  funds  be- 
comes greater  with  each  succeeding  year,  and 
the  Federation,  perennially,  l5  confronted 
with  this  task  of  securing  appropriations  for 
programs  of  interest  to  dairrmen. 

With  the  convening  of  the  new  Congress, 
we  will  also  be  obligated  to  seek  re-introduc- 
tion of  legislation  to  further  g^als  which 
still  are  pending.  A  major  item  among  these 
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WlU  be  a  new  Dairy  Import  Act.  patterned 
after  the  one  which  has  been  before  tbe 
present  Congress. 

The  Dairy  Import  Act  has  not  been  acted 
upon,  but  lU  very  prepuce  as  a  "live"  la£ue 
has  been  the  catalyst  for  securmg  several  im- 
provements In  the  control  of  Imports  under 
present  law. 

We  have  been  exploring  tbe  needs  of  dairy 
cooperatives  for  improvmg  their  bargaining 
puisitiou.  and  it  is  time  to  begui  our  legisla- 
tive eiiort.  We  have  several  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree- 
ment Act  ot  1937.  as  reflected  by  resolutions 
before  this  Convention.  These  involve  au- 
thority for  marketing  order  advertising  pro- 
grams, means  of  equalizmg  raw  product  c3«ts 
for  handlers  who  purchase  milk  from  produc- 
ers and  from  other  sources,  provisions  for 
reimbursing  cooperatives  for  services  per- 
formed, a  review  proceeding  for  complainu  of 
producers  before  they  are  taken  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  tbe  pjssible  need  for  authority 
for  a  manufacturing  milk  order  without  min- 
imum prices,  and  authority  tor  transferring 
funds  to  stand-by  pools.  It  wiU  be  necessary 
to  eliminate  the  terminating  date  from  all 
dairy  provisions  ot  the  1970  Farm  Act. 

In  addition  to  legislation  which  we  Initiate 
ourselves,  there  wUl  be  countless  proposals 
requiring  evaluation,  modification,  and  tUtl- 
mately    support   or   opposition. 

As  mentioned.  1S70  has  been  a  remarkable 
year  in  the  securing  of  favorable  legislation. 
The  first  year  of  the  93nd  Congress  in  1971 
may  not  be  as  favorable.  Many  weeks  In  the 
First  Session  are  spent  organizing  the  new 
Congress  and  making  Committee  assign- 
ments. This  is  followed  by  study  and  hear- 
ings on  proposed  legislation,  with  final  en- 
actment or  rejection  later,  and  often  during 
the   Second   Session, 

PBSnClDES 

The  Federation  took  exception  to  an  at- 
tempt by  the  EnvLronmentsJ  Defense  Fund 
to  replace  finite  tolerances  lor  DDT  with  zero 
tolerances.  We  also  opposed  a  number  of  sug- 
gested alternatives  for  working  towards  xero 
tolerances.  A  statement  was  filed  with  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  which  ccrong- 
ly  urged  the  Secretary  that  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  producers  that  the  present  toler- 
ance applicable  to  milk  at  0.05  part  per  mil- 
lion be  maintained. 

IMPOBT    CONTSOLS 

The  picture  with  respect  to  import  con- 
trols during  tbe  past  year  has  been  much 
the  same  as  It  was  over  tbe  past  15  yean. 

Basically.  It  can  be  aescribed  as  too  Uttle 
and  too  1st«.  again  and  again.  Nevertheless, 
constdetmble  progress  was  made  on  this  front 
in  1970. 

roaSIGN    MATTONS 

Because  of  lower  production  costs  and  ex- 
tremely high  export  subsidies,  foreign  coun- 
tries can  take  over  our  domestic  market  If 
It  is  not  protected  by  Import  quotas. 

To  be  blunt  but  realistic,  foreign  countries 
have  taken  every  opporttinlty  to  evade  our 
import  controls,  and  to  dump  their  surplus 
production  on  our  shores. 

THJC    MONTEBET    MASQUXaADC 

Cheddar  cheese  import  quotas  have  been 
established  tor  many  years.  The  present 
quota  Is  10  million  pounds  per  year.  More 
recently,  when  imports  of  Colby  cheese  were 
used  to  evade  the  Cheddar  quota,  a  quota 
of  six  million  pounds  was  established  for 
American-type   cheese,    including   Colby. 

These  quotas  were  not  effectively  con- 
trolling Imports,  and  In  January  1969.  an 
additional  quota  was  added  to  limit  total 
imports  of  cheese  dasslfied  as  "other."  In  tbe 
amotmt  of  25.1  million  pounds. 

New  Zealand  then  began  shipping  Cheddar 
cheese  mislabeled  as  Monterey.  Although  we 
complained  bitterly  to  the  Customs  Bureau, 
It  continued  to  pass  the  mislabeled  Cheddar 
cheese  free  of  the  Cheddar  quota. 
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EventuaUy,  the  Federal  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration swpped  in  and  required  the 
New  ZeaUnd  cheese  be  properly  labeled  as 
Cheddar.  The  Customs  Bureau  continued 
to  pass  the  Cheddar  cheese  under  the  quota 
for  'other"  cheese  and  announced  that  it 
would  continue  to  do  so  imtu   January  7. 

A    BfST    TEAS    OF    HEAXII9CS 

There  were  two  Congressional  and  three 
Tariff  Commission  hearings  held  during  the 
year  on  foreign  trade. 

The  Federation  presented  statements  to 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
June  and  to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  October. 

In  July  a  comprehensive  statement  was 
presented  to  the  Tariff  Commlaslon  on  the 
urgent  need  for  import  controls  on  butter- 
fat-sugar  muiures  labeled  Ice  cream,  low-fat 
chocolau  and  low-fat  cheese. 

In  August  we  appeared  before  the  Com- 
miseion  during  a  study  being  made  at  the 
request  of  tbe  Bouse  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  importB  of  Swiss.  Gruyere,  and 
"other  •  category  cheese  priced  at  47  cents  or 
more,  lactose,  chocolate,  and  New  Zealand 
cheese. 

In  November  we  participated  in  a  hearing 
held  by  the  Commission  at  the  Prosldeui's 
request  on  the  compeUtlve  position  of  V£. 
Industries  with  respect  to  imports. 

TUE    TAUrr    COMlCiaSION    UI>OST 

Vbe  Tariff  Commission  hearing  was  limited 
on  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  President,  to  ice  cream,  low-fat 
cheese,  low-fat  chocolate  crumb  and  ani- 
mal feeds. 

These  Items,  with  the  exception  of  some 
low-fat  cheese,  are  not  normal  historical  im- 
ports. The  Imports  developed  and  increased 
rapidly  when  Import  quotas  closed  other  ave- 
nues of  entry. 

The  Commission  found  that  &  representa- 
tive period  for  these  imparts  was  1963 
through  1965  and  recommended  a  zero  quota 
for  aU  of  them  except  low-fat  cheese.  It  rec- 
ommended an  annual  quota  of  100,000 
pounds  for  the  low-fat  cheese. 

In  this  decision,  the  Commission  did  not 
reward  foreign  nations  and  the  importers 
for  their  evasion  efforts  by  granting  large 
quotas  based  on  evasion  imports,  as  has  been 
done  so  many  times  in  the  past.  For  this. 
we  are  most  grateful  and  commend  the  Com- 
mission for  dealing  realistically  with  the  im- 
port problem  presented. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission has  not  yet  been  acted  upon  by  the 
President,  although  the  Federation  and  tbe 
membership  repeatedly  have  urged  him  to  do 
so. 

This  decision  leaves  unresolved  the  greatly 
increasing  imporu  of  certain  cheeses  priced 
at  47  cents  per  pound  and  over  and  also  the 
increasing  lactose  imports. 

EXPOBT    StraStDCCS 

Foreign  nations  are  using  heavy  export 
subsidies  to  dump  their  surplus  daU-y  prod- 
ucts into  wc-rld  ir^Dde  channels  and  under- 
cut our  domestic  markets. 

As  ot  January  1970,  export  subsidies  used 
by  the  European  Community  for  skim  mUk 
powder  exceeded  the  average  ca.f.  Rotterdam 
price  by  63  per  cent;  for  whole  milk  powder, 
by  211  percent.  For  butter,  the  export  sub- 
sidy was  almost  five  times  the  Rotterdam 
price. 

In  March  1970  the  suppon  price  for  butter 
in  the  European  Community  was  78  cents  per 
pound.  At  the  ssme  time  butter  for  process- 
ing into  export  products  was  sold  for  11  cents 
per  pound. 

The  butterfat-sugar  mix  labeled  ice  cream 
shipped  to  the  United  States  in  great  quan- 
tities contained  30-34  percent  butterfat.  car- 
rying an  export  subsidy  of  78.93  cants  per 
poimd.  It  was  similarly  overloaded  with  non- 
fat milk  solids  with  an  export  subsidy  of 
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B.96  ce&u  p«r  pound.  Thes*  mn  tht  export 

sut»l<lie« — not  Uia  prlca  oX  the  oommodlty. 

oomrmivAiLXito  Duma 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U  required 
by  Uw  to  collect  countervailing  duUee  aa 
tmporte  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  export 
subsidy  used  by  the  exporting  nation. 

In,  July  1968  we  requested  that  counter- 
vailing duties  be  placed  on  some  dairy  prod- 
ucts. More  that  two  years  have  elapsed  and 
the  Secretary  ol  tbe  Twasury  has  Zkot  col- 
lected a  single  counterraiUng  duty  on  any 
dairy  product. 

Pallure  to  collect  the  duties  prescribed  by 
Congress  and  required  by  law  has  resulted 
m  millions  of  dollars  lost  to  the  United 
States.  This  loss  is  continuing  every  day  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  falls  to  act. 

SCOHOIOC    FOSMtTXJL 

An  Bconomic  Formula  was  designed  as  a 
means  of  keeping  Class  I  milk  prices  In  mar- 
keting orders  in  line  with  general  economic 
conditions,  and  has  been  a  goal  of  the  mem- 
bership ror  several  years. 

The  proposal  for  an  Boonomlc  Formula  in 
all  orders  had  its  beginning  at  the  St.  Ixnila 
convention  In  1968.  Immediately  following 
the  conveaUon.  a  Class  I  Price  Policy  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  develop  and  achieve 
the  Formula.  The  committee  selected  a  Task 
Force  of  highly  quaUfled  economlaU  and 
marketing  speclaltsu  from  among  the  mem- 
bership and  land  grant  colleges.  This  Task 
Force  researched,  constructed  the  Formula, 
and  developed  the  rationale  in  its  support. 
After  the  work  was  complewd,  the  Class  I 
Price  Policy  Committee,  the  ExecuUve  Com- 
mittee, and  the  Federation  Board  o(  Di- 
rectors approved  the  Formula. 

The  Federation  then  filed  a  peUtlon  re- 
questing a  public  hearing  to  conaltter  In- 
corporation of  the  Economic  Formula  In  all 
orders.  This  hearing  was  held  In  Clayton. 
Missouri.  January  17-30.  and  in  New  York 
City.  February  17-19.  1970. 

In  preparing  for  the  hearing,  the  Federa- 
tion discussed  the  Formula  and  consulted 
with  member  usoclatlona.  general  farm  or- 
ganizations, industry  organisations,  and 
others.  All  flrmly  supported  the  effort.  The 
hearing  was  a  masterpiece  of  organization 
and  develc^ment.  Witnesses  fuHy  explained 
fJie  propoeal  and  demxwistrated  Its  need.  The 
.nlerlm  between  the  two  sessions  of  the 
hearing  provided  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture opportunity  to  review  the  testimony 
and  exhibits,  and  to  question  Federation 
witnesses  on  pcdnts  which  needed  darlflca' 
tlon  or  additional  testimony. 

Following  the  bearing,  the  Federation  sub- 
mitted its  supporting  brief.  Pour  months 
later,  we  were  dlsappoluted  when  the  De- 
partment Issued  a  ruling  against  the  Formu- 
la, but  Indicated  a  willingness  to  reopen  the 
hearings  for  submission  of  additional  teeta- 
mony. 

In  a  second  brief,  the  Federation  has  in- 
gjg^^  that  the  hearing  record  Is  complete, 
that  it  Justified  the  Formula  in  every  re- 
spect, and  there  Is  no  need  to  reopen  the 
hearing.  The  brief  has  called  cm  the  Depart- 
ment to  Issue  Its  final  decision  incorporating 
the  Formula  in  all  orders  effective  January 
1.1971. 

MAITtJrACTDaXNC   UtLK.   OkDXa 

prt^eas  was  made  In  developing  a  manu- 
facturing milk  order  during  the  year  and  a 
draft  order  was  prepared  and  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  study. 

PoUovlng  revision  of  the  propoaal.  which 
will  be  completed  In  the  near  future,  we  an- 
ticipate that  the  Manufacturing  Milk  Order 
Committee  will  recommend  the  Federation 
Join  with  interested  member  cooperatives  In 
a  request  for  a  hearing  on  a  manufacturing 
milk  order. 
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MAaXXTDfO   COUXT   DXCXSIONa 

A  Special  Task  Force  on  Court  Decisions 
Affecting  Dairy  Marketing  has  been  ap- 
pointed this  year  to  examine  the  court  de- 
cisions on  Federal  milk  marketing  orders 
and  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937.  The  Task  Force  Is  appraising  the 
Act  tn  light  of  current  markeUng  develop- 
ments and  as  It  has  been  affected  by  court 
declalona. 

REGIONAI.    MXTTU4GS 

One  of  the  Federation  challenges  Is  to 
maintain  close  contact  with  the  leadership 
among  Ita  members.  This  is  neceeaary  to 
keep  the  membership  Informed  and  to  solicit 
their  adrlce. 

As  a  method  of  communication,  we  hold 
regional  meetings.  During  the  past  year,  such 
meetings  were  held  In:  Albany.  New  York; 
Baltimore,  Maryland;  Chicago.  lUmots:  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio;  Dallas.  Texas;  Hudson.  Wis- 
cousin:  Kansas  City.  Missouri;  Orlando.  Flor- 
ida; and  Sacramento,  California.  Addition- 
ally, staff  members  appeared  before  a  great 
number  of  annual  meetings  of  members  and 
at  other  dairy  and  agricultural  gatherings. 

Through  Che  regional  meetings,  the  Fed- 
eration has  opened  sessions  to  representa- 
tives of  general  farm  groups,  government 
agenclee,  ooUeges,  Industry  groups,  and  oth- 
ers to  obtaUi  widespread  understanding  and 
support  for  programs  sought:  by  d^ry 
farmers. 

RICRSaO   M.   HOTT 

The  membership  was  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Richard  M.  Hoyi  on  December  18, 
1969.  He  had  been  a  valued  member  of  the 
staff  since  July  1. 19&6. 

Blchard  Hoyt  was  a  scientist  without  peer 
In  the  dairy  Industry.  Over  the  year*  he  as- 
sisted many  member  oragnl£»Uon»  In  seeking 
solutions  to  technical  problems.  He  was  al- 
ways In  the  forefront  with  up-to-date  and 
reliable  sclentiac  data  when  needed  by  the 
Federation. 

As  a  token  of  our  appreciation  for  his  oon- 
tributlona  to  the  dairy  industry  and  to  en- 
courage excellence  in  this  field,  a  scholarship 
award  in  memory  of  Richard  M.  Hoyt  la  be- 
ing funded  by  the  Federation,  and  will  ba 
awarded  annually  by  the  American  Dairy  Sci- 
ence Association  to  an  outstanding  gradiiate 
student  In  dairy  technology  and  related  fields. 

CHAIXXNCCS    AND    PSOBIXIU    SBXAD 

Deq}iu  an  ununiaily  succeasful  year, 
dairying  faces  its  share  of  problems  and  chal- 
lengea  ahead.  Thaaa  IncludiiD : 

MftiTii^ining  adequate  prices  to  dairy  farm- 
ers; 

Btrengthening  the  Agrlctiltoral  ££ark«tlng 
Agreement  Act  of  19S7  and  the  bargaining 
rights  of  cooperatives; 

Protecting  cooperatlvee  against  unfair  tax 
lawa— expected  to  oome  up  In  the  next  Con- 
gress; 

An  anT^'B^i  fight  to  oonttnue  the  Spaolal 
Milk  Program  for  Children; 

Opposing  legislative  or  administrative  ac- 
tions relating  to  pesticides  and  chemicals 
that  would  adversely  affect  dairying; 

Ensuring  the  needs  of  dairy  farnksn  in  any 
labor  legl&IaUon;  and 

Opposing  efforts  to  repeal  or  weaken  count- 
ervailing duties  law. 

In  the  past,  dairy  farmers  and  their  orga- 
nisations have  mainly  reacted  to  conditions 
set  by  other  forces  and  Influenoea  In  the 
economy  and  In  the  environment. 

For  the  future,  we  are  determined,  by  fora- 
plannlng.  to  devise  new.  Innovative,  practical 
ways  to  adapt  to  changing  conditions,  to  re- 
solve problems,  to  exploit  new  opportunltSaa. 
and  to  meet  new  cballengea.  To  the  degree 
possible,  we  will  avoid  being  pawns  of  fate 
tossed  about  In  the  turbulence  of  our  times. 
Bather,  we  will  be  working  bard  to  mobilise 
our  talent!  and  resouroee  to  ectabllsb  our 
own  goals. 
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HON.  FRED  B.  ROONET 

or  pxNMSTi,va»n* 
LN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  IS.  1970 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  Its  inception  over  2  years 
ago,  the  motion  picture  code  and  rating 
program  of  the  Motion  Picture  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  attempted  to  Inform 
the  moviegotng  public  of  the  general  na- 
ture of  films  presented  to  them.  On  No- 
vember 3,  1970,  the  president  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Jack  Valenti.  addressed  the 
National  Association  of  Theater  Owners 
at  their  annual  convention  in  Bal  Har- 
bour, Pla. 

In  that  speech,  be  armounced  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  public  attitudes  to- 
ward the  motion  picture  industry's  vol- 
untary film-rating  system.  I  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  the  text  of  Mr. 
Valentl's  speech  and  highlights  of  the 
Opinion  Research  Corporation  1970  sur- 
vey on  code  and  rating  system: 
Tkx  Pttbuc  Votkb  "Tas"  roa  thb  Bjoxkq 
SmmM 
(By  Jack  Valenti ) 
At  your  1900  National  Convention  In  Waab- 
iQgton.  I  reported  on  the  results  oi  a  nation- 
wide survey  made  for  the  Association  by 
the  Opinion  Reeearch  Corporation  of  Prince- 
ton, New  Jersey  on  the  American  public's 
atutude  toward  the  industry's  voluntary 
Olm-ratlng  system.  The  reaulu,  as  you  will 
recall,  showed  that  the  rating  program,  tban 
only  a  year  old,  stood  high  In  the  public's 
view. 

The  Association  commissioned  the  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  to  conduct  a  followup 
survey  this  year,  and  the  results  have  just 
been  compUed.  I  want  to  share  highllghta 
with  you. 

These  are  the  most  Important  reaulta  of 
the  1670  survey; 

Sixty-four  percent  of  movlegolng  adulU, 
age  18  and  over,  find  the  rating  program  to 
be  "very  or  fairly  useful"  aa  a  guide  for  de- 
ciding what  movies  children  should  see.  This 
Is  a  gain  of  six  percent  over  IIMS. 

Sevanty-tvo  per  cent  of  movlegolzig  teen- 
agers, aged  13-17.  find  the  sjrstem  to  be  **v«ry 
or  (airly  useful,"  also  a  gain  over  1(MB,  by 
two  per  cent. 

The  aunrey  analysts  tall  us  that  tbeaa 
high  1970  peroentagae—thla  rang*  of  M  to 
73  per  cent — are  "of  remarkabla  magnitude" 
in  any  testing  of  the  country's  views  on 
controversial  public  lasues. 

A  movlegolng  public  which  hoiOB  tbe  in- 
dustry's ratings  to  be  of  such  useftilnaM 
must  also  have  a  commanding  awaraoaat  at 
the  rating  program.  The  survey  show*: 

Eighty-seven  per  cent  of  movlegolng 
adulta  are  aware  of  the  program  in  terms 
ot  the  audlenc«  for  which  the  rated  movies 
are  suitable.  Thu  is  an  Increase  of  ten  i>er 
cent  over  1060.  Thus,  almoat  nine  out  of 
every  ten  ot  these  adults  now  report  knowl- 
edge and  awarenesB  of  the  ratings. 

Blghty-elght  per  cent  of  movlegolng  taan- 
agers  are  aware  of  tiie  raUngs.  This  la  a 
gain  of  11  per  cent  In  1070  over  1O0S. 

So  by  our  combined  efforts  aU  of  us  have 
succeeded  well  tn  our  oto}eetlve — our  con- 
tinuing w*tMi/wv — to  make  the  ratings  known. 
This  oould  be  a  time  for  eelf-oongratula- 
tlon  by  you  In  the  National  Asaoolatlon  of 
Theatre  Owners  and  by  us  In  the  Uotlon 
Picture  Association,  for  we  have  lived  tlMee 
two  years  together  in  operating  the  rating 
iyi^am.  To  do  so  would  ba  aatlzaly  within 
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\3am  realm  of  honesty  and  propriety,  but  I 
think  we  can  refrain  from  self-praise. 

In  thU  scientlflcally -sampled  survey,  the 
American  public  speaks  to  us  about  ratings. 
Liot  our  task  be  to  continue  to  manage  and 
to  Uve  up  to  the  rating  program  In  a  man- 
ner that  will  oonttnue  to  warrant  the  pub- 
lic's favor. 

I  would  not  wish  to  gloss  over  any  nega- 
tive flpdlng*  In  the  survey.  One  has  devel- 
oped as  the  very  result  of  the  success  of  the 
ratings  In  achieving  greater  awareness  and 
usefiilness  in  the  past  year.  It  is  this: 

Twenty-four  per  cent  of  adult  moviegoers 
report  in  1670  that  they  find  the  program 
"not  vary  useful."  compared  to  16  percent 
In  1909. 

Nineteen  per  cent  of  movlegolng  teen- 
agers in  1970  Und  the  ratings  "not  very  use- 
ful." The  comparable  figure  In  1960  was  13 
per  cent. 

The  Opinion  Research  analysts  say  "this  is 
understandable."  and  explain: 

"As  more  people  become  aware  of  the 
system,  more  people  at  least  make  an  at- 
tempt at  using  it;  and  not  everybody  can  be 
convinced  that  this  system,  or  any  other 
for  that  mattw,  meets  their  needs.  Thus,  as 
more  people  become  aware  of  the  system 
they  not  only  become  aware  of  its  strengths 
but  they  also  become  aware  of  Its  weak- 
n eases:  and  thus  one  should  expect  a  rise  In 
the  proportion  of  the  total  puMlc  who  find 
the  system  not  very  useful." 

There  Is  another  finding  that  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  industry's  good  faith  and  of 
the  public's  acceptance  of  the  rating  pro- 
gram. The  1909  survey  found  that  the  then- 
used  M  rating  was  the  least  understood  of 
all  the  categorlee.  Only  eight  per  cent  of  the 
total  pubUc,  age  13  and  over,  had  correct 
knowledge  of  It.  To  try  to  turn  this  weakness 
Into  a  strength,  and  to  be  of  more  help 
to  parents,  the  Industry  last  March  1  changed 
the  III  to  OP. 

What  has  been  the  effect?  The  survey  re- 
ports: 

Forty-four  per  cent  of  movlegolng  adults 
now  correctly  Identify  the  admissions  policy 
of  "OP."  This  Is  a  rise  of  33  per  cent  from 
the  II  per  cent  correctly  identifying  the  "XT' 
In  ]9«9. 

Plfty-four  per  cent  of  movlegolng  teen- 
agers now  correctly  Identify  "GP."  compared 
to  lA  per  cent  correctly  identifying  the  "M" 
In  1969,  an  inroease  of  39  per  cent. 

That  the  OP  symbol  has  been  correetly 
Impressed  on  so  many  people  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period  of  time,  aay  the  reeearch 
analysts,  "is  another  indication  of  the  in- 
creased awareness  of  the  rating  system  and 
the  Increased  use  being  msde  of  It." 

Hen.  now.  Is  another  finding  of  the  Opin- 
ion Research  survey  that  could  have  great 
significance  in  the  months  ahead.  I  cannot 
tell  you  with  precision  if  this  trend  will  con- 
tinue, but  It  Is  quite  enlightening. 

In  reporting  new  trends  In  yearly  theatre 
admissions  between  1060  and  1970.  the  sur- 
vey says  there  la : 

An  Indicated  decline  of  five  per  cent  In 
attendance  among  younger  persons,  sges  13- 
29.  from  77  per  cent  of  total  yearly  admis- 
sions in  1009  to  73  per  cent  In  1070. 

An  Increase  of  seven  per  cant  in  attendance 
among  older  persons,  ages  30-60.  from  19  per 
cent  of  total  yearly  admissions  In  1060  to 
36  per  cent  Ln  1070. 

Other  findings  of  the  survey  Include: 

The  Incidence  of  awareneas  of  the  ratings 
increasee  with  age  to  a  high  of  03  per  cent 
for  ages  36-30  and  then  declines  to  46  per 
cent  for  those  60  or  older. 

There  Is  now  no  mateital  difference  tn 
awareness  between  people  living  In  larger 
cities  and  those  In  smaller  dUas. 

Although  one-third  of  the  adult  public 
iDdloated  a  rating  has  no  effect  on  tbe  de- 
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clslon  to  see  a  movie,  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
want  to  see  a  film  If  It  Is  rated  O  and  leas 
desire  to  see  a  movie  rated  R  and  X 

The  report  by  the  Opinion  Reeearch  Cor- 
poration is  based  on  3,fi73  personal  Interviews 
with  a  nationwide  probability  sample  of  3,096 
adults  age  18  and  over,  and  476  teenagers  age 
13  to  17.  Interviewing  was  conducted  In  the 
field  during  the  period  July  18  to  August  5. 
1070.  about  a  month  earUer  than  the  simi- 
lar survey  in  1969. 

An  independent  poll  taken  In  Utah  by  the 
Intermountain  Polling  Research  Assodatee 
of  Salt  lAke  City  parallels  In  a  substantial 
way  the  results  of  the  survey  by  the  Opinion 
Research  Corporation  as  to  the  value  of  the 
rating  system  in  the  public's  mind.  The  Dtah 
results,  published  in  late  September,  reported 
that  75.3  per  cent  of  the  public  found  the 
ratings  to  be  "very"  and  "somewhat"  help- 
ful. 

I  have  always  tried  to  be  candid  and  ob- 
jective in  appraising  the  rating  system.  Tou 
and  I  both  know  that  the  rating  system  Is 
not  perfect.  No  program  which  deals  In  sub- 
jective opinion  can  ever  be  100  per  cent 
correct.  But  I  feel  about  our  voluntary  rat- 
ing system  as  Winston  ChurehlU  did  about 
governments.  Once  he  said:  "Democracy  Is 
the  worst  form  of  government  there  is.  except 
for  all  the  othere." 

The  voluntary  Qlm-ratlng  system  is  the 
sanest  approach  free  men  can  devise  to  In- 
form parents  about  the  content  of  movies, 
and  let  parents  make  Judgments  for  their 
children.  Do  we  cot  all  agree  that  adults 
ought  to  be  free  and  see  and  read  and  think 
what  they  chooee?  Do  we  not  all  agree  that 
our  primary  concern  is  for'  children?  Do  we 
not  all  agree  that  If  we  can  give  parents 
honest  opinions  about  the  content  of  movies, 
the  parent  Is  wise  enough  to  make  dselslons 
for  his  family? 

But  all  of  this  Is  not  to  say  we  cannot 
improve  on  what  we  are  doing. 

I  teU  you  quite  honestly  that  Z  think  the 
three  biggest  problems  we  have  are: 

One,  we  must  make  our  ratings  more  ac- 
curate, more  Informative.  The  Code  and 
Rating  Administration  Is  constantly  striving 
to  do  that.  They  will  make  mistakes  In  rat- 
ings. I  know  of  no  group  or  body  In  this  land, 
elected,  appointed  or  anointed  that  Is  free 
from  error.  But  they  are  trying  to  do  better. 

Two,  exhibitors  must  tighten  their  en- 
forcement of  the  ratings  at  the  boxoOoe.  Bx- 
hlbltlon  has  done  a  splendid  Job  so  far. 
But  we  must  do  even  better.  Ratings,  no 
matter  how  accurate  collapse  if  they  are  not 
enforced  at  the  boxoOce  with  all  the  scrutiny 
that  we  can  summon. 

Three,  exhibition  must  monitor  trailers 
with  far  more  effectiveness.  A  family  view- 
ing a  "O"  rated  movie  Is  outraged  when  an 
unedited  trailer  for  an  "R"  or  "X"  movie  Is 
shown.  I  believe  that  we  have  made  valuable 
strides  in  this  area,  but  the  public  has  a 
right  to  expect  us  to  do  even  better. 
a  stnoaira  up 

From  these  Judgn»nts  of  the  American 
public  what  general  conclusions  are  we 
Justified  In  drawing  about  the  rating  system 
on  thla.  its  second  anniversary?  These.  I  be- 
lieve: 

1.  The  system,  fulfilling  a  demonstrated 
public  need,  has  heightened  the  standing 
and  stature  of  the  film  industry  in  ttM  local 
and  In  the  national  community. 

3.  It  has  largely  Uken  the  guesswork  out 
of  the  parents'  task  of  selecting  films  for 
their  children  to  see  or  not  to  see. 

3.  It  has  demonstrated  that  voltmtarlsm. 
conscientiously  adopted  and  pursued,  is  su- 
perior tn  every  way  to  legallion,  that  Is.  to 
censorship  or  any  other  restraints  on  expres- 
sion by  law. 

4.  It  has,  by  mvoklng  the  American  tradi- 
tion of  self-dlsclpllne,  fortified  the  ooastl- 
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tutlonal  principle  of  freedom  of  expression 
for  creators  In  film.  

The  public  has,  thtis  far,  voted  "TBB"  for 
our  rating  system.  Their  conclusions  will  be 
Justified  as  long  as  we  in  the  Industry  con- 
tinue to  honor  them  in  our  acts. 
HiGKiJGirra  or  Opinioh  Bssbssch  Cosroaa- 

TioH    1970    StravcT   on   Cods   amo   Katxro 

Ststsk 

The  findings  are  based  on  personal  inter- 
vie«-s  with  a  nationwide  probability  sample 
of  2.673  persons — composed  of  3,098  adulU 
age  18  and  over  and  476  teenagers  age  13  to 
17,  Interviewing  was  conducted  during  the 
period  of  July  IB  to  August  6.  1970. 

The  previous  study  was  conducted  from 
August  13  to  September  10.  1969  by  way  of 
personal  Interviews  among  a  nationwide 
protiablUty  sample  of  2,633  persons — com- 
posed of  3,000  adulu  age  18  and  over  and 
622  teenagers  age  12  to  17. 

1.  The  public's  awareness  of  the  motion 
picture  industry's  voluntary  rating  system 
has  increased  significantly  since  September 
1969.  with  both  adults  and  teenagers. 

"As  far  as  you  know,  does  the  motion  pic- 
ture Indtistry  have  any  kind  of  system  or 
code  for  ratmg  the  contents  of  movies  In 
terms  of  the  audience  for  which  they  are 
suitable?" 

tin  iMRfflll 
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17 73  85  8  $  18  9 

Movieioinitstnagm.  77  88  8  S  IS  7 

1  Hot  tsbuUM  in  lit*  19G9  wrvcy. 

2.  The  proportion  of  the  public  who  under- 
stand the  OP  symbol  Is  greater  than  that 
for  any  symbol  a  year  ago. 

Knowledge  of  the  OP  symbol  Is  quite  good. 
About  a  third  of  the  public  age  18  and  over 
and  close  to  half  of  teenagers  correctly  Iden- 
tify the  admission  policy  of  GP.  That  this 
symbol  has  been  correctly  Impressed  on  so 
many  people  within  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time  la  another  indication  of  the  increased 
awareness  of  the  rating  system  and  the  In- 
creased use  being  made  of  It. 

ACCURATE  KNOWLEDGE  OF  MEANING  OF  SYMBOL 
[Ins 
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I  Not  tsbstalsd  is  On  1968  wvsy. 

S.  The  adult  public's  attitude  toward  the 
usefulness  of  the  rating  system  as  a  guide 
to  what  movies  children  should  see  has  been 
affected  by  Increased  awareness  of  the  rating 
system. 

The  number  of  people  who  say  they  use  the 
rating  system  as  a  guide  In  deciding  what 
movies  children  should  see  and  who  express 
optzOons  regarding  ite  usefulness  Is  greater 
than  It  was  in  September  1969. 
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t«l>:  Adult  poMs  an  18  and  cm. 

At  the  Mine  time,  however,  the  proportion 
of  people  who  say  the  system  Is  not  very 
UEef  .11  has  »l5o  risen  Thu  Is  underst«ndmble. 
As  more  people  become  aw»re  of  the  lyi- 
t«m.  more  people  at  least  mate  an  attempt 
at  using  if.  antl  not  everybody  can  be  con- 
vinced that  this  system  or  any  other,  for 
that  matter,  meets  their  needs.  Thus,  as 
more  people  become  aware  of  the  system  they 
not  only  become  aware  of  Its  strengths  but 
they  also  become  aware  of  Its  weainesses; 
and  thus,  one  should  expect  a  rise  In  the 
proportion  of  the  total  public  who  And  the 
system  not  very  useful. 

'  -How  useful  do  you  think  this  rating  sys- 
tem Is  as  a  guide  for  deciding  what  movies 
chUdren  should  see— very  useful,  fairly  use- 
ful, or  not  very  useful?" 

4  As  m  1969.  teenagers — as  a  group — are 
Inclined  to  find  the  ratings  more  useful  as 
a  guide  to  children's  movlegolng  than  are 
adults. 

■How  useful  do  you  thlnlc  thu  rating  sys- 
tem Is  In  helping  parents  decide  what  movies 
their  children  should  see— very  useful,  fairly 
useful,  or  not  very  useful?" 
|ln  ptntfltl 
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have  their  novice  licenses  and  are  going 
for  their  general  licenses.  Behrman  said 
that  holders  of  novice  Ucenses  commun- 
icate by  code  which  Is  "great  lor  people 

with  voice  difficulties." 

1969     1969^10        All  10  members  ot  the  Ham  Club  wlU 

be  pre.sent  at  the  ceremony  on  Tuesday. 

and  win  be  available  afterwards  to  rend 
holiday  greetmgs  to  servicemen  and 
women  from  the  residents  of  the  Inglis 
House. 

Carl  E.  Cluesmann.  executive  director 
of  IngUs  House,  and  Mrs.  Carabelle 
O'Brien,  assistant  executive  director, 
also  will  tie  present. 
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18  yean  and  over. " ^ 

Since  Mr.  ValentI  assumed  his  position 
almost  4  years  ago.  he  has  made  major 
steps  to  upgrade  the  industry's  produc- 
tion code.  ThU  movie-rating  code  reflects 
the  industry's  concern,  and  Jack  Valentl's 
personal  concern,  for  children  and  the 
effects  of  various  types  of  movies  on  their 
future  growth.  I  applaud  this  code,  as  it 
favors  freedom  of  choice  rather  than 
legal  suppression,  direction  rather  than 
coercion.  I  urge  the  associaUon  to  con- 
tinue its  fine  work. 
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S.  That  a  moTle  Is  rated  B  or  X  does  not 
maXe  people  more  likely  to  want  to  see  It 
according  to  their  testimony.  A  rating  of 
R  or  X  either  has  no  effect  on  people's  de- 
sires to  see  the  movie  or  actually  makes  them 
less  likely  to  want  to  see  It.  A  movie  rated 
G.  on  the  other  hand.  Is  much  more  likely  to 
attract  people  than  Is  either  an  B  or  X  rat- 
ing—again, according  to  people's  testimony 

|tn  percefltl 
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The  following  table  presents  1970  and  1969 
cnmpartsons  of  percents  of  total  yearly  ad- 
mts-^lons  by  age  groups.  These  estimates  were 
develoned  from  response  ta  a  question  on 
how  often  each  person  attends  movie  thea- 
ters In  a  year. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PCN.NSTI-VANlA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  Cecember  IS.  1970 
Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Philadel- 
phia Cltv  Representative  and  Director 
of  Commerce  S.  Harry  Galfand  wUl  send 
holiday  greetings  to  Gen.  Crelghton  W 
Abrams.  commander  U  S.  Military  As- 
sistance Command.  Vietnam,  and  com- 
manding general  U.S.  Army.  Vietnam, 
via  "ham"  radio  on  Tuesday.  Decem- 
ber 15  at  9:15  am.,  from  the  Inglis 
House  Ham  Radio  Club.  2S00  Belmont 
Avenue. 

The  message  will  be  sent  on  behalf  of 
Mayor  James  H.  J.  Tate  and  the  people 
of  Philadelphia.  It  will  be  transmitted 
by  Chester  Shipley.  Artemas.  Pa  .  who 
is  a  resident  at  Inglis  House,  home  for 
the  chronically  ill  and  disabled. 

Shipley.  Is  one  of  10  residents  at  the 
Inglis  Hoa-se  studying  amateur  radio 
communications  imder  the  direction  of 
Paul  R.  Behrman.  who  coordinates  the 
free  "ham"  radio  message  center  in  City 
Hall  Courtyard  during  the  holidays. 

This  is  the  first  time  the  Inglis  House 
Ham  Radio  Club  will  join  with  other 
radio  operators  In  this  area  to  send 
Christmas  and  Chanukah  greetings  to 
servicemen  and  women  in  the  United 
States  and  overseas.  Under  Barman's 
tutelage,  nine  of  the  Inglis  students  now 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF    CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  IS,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing address  delivered  by  Brig.  Gen. 
Harry  N.  Cordes.  deputy  chief  of  staff 
for  uitelllgence.  Strategic  Air  Command, 
on  November  17. 1970,  needs  no  prolonged 
introduction.  It  is  a  short,  easily  under- 
stood, simunary  of  the  Sonet  Union's 
military  strength,  highlighting  some  of 
the  most  slgnlflcant  aspects  ot  the  fast 
Increasing  Soviet  strategic  forces. 

General  Cordes'  forecast  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  threat  which  will  confront  us 
by  1975  Is  appalling.  It  is  even  more  ap- 
palling when  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
there  are  many  people  who  are  intent  on 
reducing  our  own  strategic  forces  still 
further.  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  has 
repeatedly  tried  to  emphasize  that  the 
defense  budget  as  presented  was  a  rock 
bottom,  bare  boned,  minimum  that  left 
us  at  the  point  of  prudent  risk.  The 
budget  has  been  cut  with  the  resulting 
cut  in  strateaic  forces  following.  We  are 
therefore  past  the  point  of  prudent  risk. 
If  the  Soviets  continue  to  develop  and 
deploy  their  forces  as  now  expected — 
and  we  should  remember  that  our  pre- 
dictions of  future  Soviet  strength  have 
been  quite  regularly  on  the  low  side, 
their  energy  surpassing  our  estimates — 
this  Is  how  things  wUl  look  by  1975. 

The  Soviets  will  have  as  manv  as  2.000 
land-based  ICBM's  In  hardened  sites.  If 
we  consider  the  fact  that  in  the  last  4 
vears  the  Soviets  have  Increaised  their 
icBM  force  by  a  factor  of  five  this  figure 
of  2  DOG  does  not  seem  unlikelv  since  they 
have  approximately  1,400  ICBM's  opera- 
tional at  this  moment. 

The  Soviets  may  have  as  manv  a^  800 
operational  SLBM's  by  the  mid-1970s. 
Neither  does  this  seem  unlikely  since 
In  the  last  5  years  the  Soviet  sea- 
latmched  ballistic  missile  threat  has 
tripled  If  we  were  to  factor  In  the  Soviet 
submarine  base  now  under  construction 
in  Cuba  the  danger  level  would  rise  pro- 
portionately due  to  the  longer  on  station 
time  of  whatever  size  submarine  fleet  the 
Soriets  will  have  at  that  point. 

By  1975  the  enemy  may  have  as  many 
as  2.000  antlballlstic  missile  launchers 
completely  operational.  The  Soviets  have 
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recently  completed  tests  with  satellites 
designed  to  knock  out  our  reconnais- 
sance satellites  as  well  as  successfully 
testing  their  orbital  bombs — in  violation 
of  the  space  treaty. 

And  on  It  goes.  There  is  much  more 
and  I  strongly  urge  aU  my  colleagues  to 
study  this  strategic  estimate  made  by  the 
deputy  chief  of  stalt  for  intelligence  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  What  the 
Congress  does  today  by  way  of  providing 
the  funding  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance and  development  of  our  own  forces 
will  determine  what  the  United  States 
has  with  which  to  meet  this  awesome 
growth  of  Soviet  might. 

Many  people  seem  to  feel  that  in  a 
republic  It  Is  Impossible  for  some  reason 
to  provide  for  the  defenses  necessary  to 
maintain  the  safety  of  the  people.  Many 
people  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  impossible 
to  engender  popular  support  for  any- 
thing but  the  most  immediately  percepti- 
ble problems.  This  need  not  be  the  case. 

Those  of  us  who  are  elected  Repre- 
sentatives and  have  access  to  informa- 
tion which  the  average  citizen  does  not 
normally  get  through  the  regular  media 
must  make  it  our  business  to  explain  the 
danger.  We  must  make  it  clear  that  the 
danger  of  air  pollution  fades  when  com- 
pared to  the  danger  of  Soviet  bombs 
bursting  in  air — our  air.  We  must  under- 
line the  reality  of  the  day.  This  reality 
is  growing  and  ominous  Soviet  power. 

The  presentation  by  General  Cordes 
Is  an  excellent  brief  rundown  of  the 
threat  and  should  provide  the  facts  nec- 
essary to  show  all  concerned  citizens  how 
grave  the  situation  really  is. 

I  insert  In  the  Record  the  following 
address: 

Addsess  bt  Bbic.  Oen.  HAaar  N.  Cobdes 
SAC  smeLB 

Ocod  aftamoon.  distinguished  guests  and 
memtMrs  of  the  American  Ordnance  Associa- 
tion. It  Is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  be  with 
you    today. 

BOVXTT-CHICOU   5T1UTXG1C  TIIBCAT 

Thu  subject.  "The  Soviet  and  Chinese 
Communist  Threat."  Is  one  of  real  concern 
to  ail  of  us.  This  presentation  wUl  hlgiillght 
the  most  slgnlflcant  aspects  of  the  growing 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  and  defensive  forces 
and  the  emerging  Chinese  communist  threat. 

THBZAT  TOPICS 

The  subjecu  indicated  here  will  be  dls- 
ctissed. 

ic8k4  rosea 

The  expanding  Soviet  strategic  threat  Is  re- 
flected In  the  rapid  growth  of  their  ICBM 
Inventory.  In  only  four  years,  the  Soviets 
liave  Increased  their  ICBM  force  by  a  factor 
of  Ave.  The  result  Is  an  ICBM  force  of  about 
1400  launchers,  and  deployment  Is  continu- 
ing. 

SS-y    AND   SS-fl 

Since  Initial  deployment  In  the  early 
1960'5,  the  Soviets  have  developed  a  number 
of  ballistic  missile  systems.  Two  of  the  ear- 
Uer  systems,  the  liquid  fueled  SS-7  and  S&-6. 
were  deployed  In  only  limited  numbers.  How- 
ever, their  retention  In  the  ICBM  Inventory 
emphasizes  the  Soviet  propensity  to  hold  on- 
to older,  proven  systems,  even  as  new  sys- 
tems are  deployed. 

as-ii 

The  8S-11  Is  one  of  three  ICBM  systems 
stlU  being  deployed.  It  Is  deployed  In  larger 
numbers  today  than  any  other  Soviet  sys- 
tem, and  by  1972,  cotild  equal  our  total 
land  based  ICBM  Inventory  of  lOM  mlssUes. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Recent  developments  have  Included  t«sU 
o(  a  new  reentry  vehicle,  with  improved  ac- 
ciiracy  and  penetration  alda.  In  August. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird  reveaied 
that  two  extended  range  tests  of  the  SS-11 
into  a  Pacific  Ocean  impact  area,  may  have 
carried  as  many  as  three  reentry  vehicles. 
Thus,  multiple  reentry  vehicles  are  a  possi- 
bility for  the  SS-ll  system. 

The  SS-13  is  the  Soviet's  first  operational 
solid  propellant  ICBM.  Deployment  thus  far 
has  been  limited,  and  we  are  uncertain  about 
SS-13  force  goals.  However.  It  could  provide 
the  technology  for  future  mobile  ICBM  sys- 
tems such  as  the  "Scrooge"  which  was 
mounted  on  a  mobile  transporter  first  dis- 
played in  Moscow  in  November  1965. 

A  mobile  system  could  be  deployed  to  the 
near  future. 

SS-9 

Last  but  by  no  means  least  of  the  ICBM 
systems  being  deployed  Is  the  powerful  SS-9 
system. 

The  S3-9  IS  the  largest  and  most  versatile 
missile  in  the  Soviet  ICBM  inventory.  This 
large,  liquid  system  is  deployed  In  about  300 
silos  and  has  been  seen  in  a  variety  of  stra- 
tegic roles.  As  an  ICBM.  the  SS-9  is  copable 
of  delivering  a  single  25  megaton  warhead, 
or.  combinations  of  smaller  megaton-range 
multiple   warheads. 

Multiple  reentry  vehicle  tests,  using  the 
SS-9  booster,  were  imtiat«d  in  1968.  As  al- 
ready tested,  the  system  can  carry  three  6- 
megaton  warheads  to  a  range  of  over  5,000 
nautical  mllee.  Shown  ia  photography  of  the 
reentry  phase  of  one  of  the  multiple  reentry 
tests. 

Another  variant  of  the  SS-«  haa  been 
tested  as  a  fractional  orbit  bombardment 
system,  or  Fobs. 

The  actu&l  extent  of  diversification  in  the 
operational  deployment  of  the  SS-9  sj^Btem 
cannot  be  determined.  However.  It  can  be 
said  with  assurance  that  this  large  payload 
missile,  with  its  proven  vwsatlllty.  provides 
a  variety  of  options  for  deployment  or  em- 
ployment. 

ICBM   CBOWTH 

The  Soviets  have  surpassed  the  VJB.  in 
numbers  of  land  launched  iCBMs  and  de- 
ployment Is  continuing.  Of  even  more  stg- 
niflcance  Is  the  advantage  held  in  total  pay- 
load  and  the  current  emphases  on  multiple 
reentry  %-ehtcle  testing  Based  on  the  level  of 
activity  in  recent  years,  the  Sovieu  could 
achieve  a  force  of  well  over  2.000  hardened 
ICBMs  by  1975. 

MS-niBu  roacE 

The  Soviets  have  also  deployed  over  650 
liquid  fueled  medium  and  totermedlate  range 
missile  launchers.  These  missiles,  designated 
the  SS-4  and  -5,  are  mainly  deployed  along 
the  western  USSR  border,  although  deploy- 
ment has  also  been  noted  in  the  eastern 
USSR 

The  MR  IRBM  force  has  remained  fairly 
constant  over  the  past  10  years.  However. 
Indications  are  that  it  may  be  replaced  by 
a  solid  fueled  mobile  system,  such  as  the 
Scamp. 

While  not  a  direct  threat  to  the  United 
States,  the  MR/IRBM  force.  Including  re- 
flre  capability,  represents  a  threat  of  over 
1.000  mLlsstles  to  our  overseas  forces  and 
bases,  as  well  as  to  oiu-  allies. 
SLBM  roacx 

Turning  now  to  the  Soviet  sea  launched 
ballistic  misalle  threat,  a  situation  exists 
similar  to  the  ICBM  growth.  In  less  than  five 
years,  this  threat  has  tripled. 

OLDEK   SITBICASINK8 

The  first  ballistic  miasUe  carrying  sub.  the 
Z-class.  was  operational  In  the  mld-lB&O's. 
This  was  followed  by  the  G-Golf  and  then 
the  B-Hotel  class.  The  Hotel  class  was  the 
Soviet's  first  nuclear  powered  ballistic  missile 
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submarine.  The  missiles  associated  with  these 
Bubmaxines  have  ranges  on  the  order  of  600 

nautical  miles. 

TANKEX   CLASS 

By  far  the  most  significant  factor  In  the 
expanding  SLBM  threat  has  been  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Yankee  class  nuclear  powered 
sub.  Like  our  Polaris  subs,  the  Yankee  car- 
ries 16  missiles  each,  with  a  range  of  about 
1.500  miles.  At  least  13  of  the  T-claas  boati 
are  considered  to  be  operational.  However, 
we  believe  about  35  more  are  presently  being 
outfitted  or  under  construction,  and  the 
build  rate  is  about  6  to  8  per  year. 

In  addition,  testing  is  underway  on  a  new, 
longer  range  missile  that  could  double  the 
present  strike  range.  This  new  naval  mlssUe 
may  be  the  Sawfly  which  was  first  displayed 
in  a  1967  Moscow  parade. 

SLBM   GKOWTH 

Today,  the  United  States  still  has  the  ad- 
vantage  in  numbers  of  sen  launched  ballis- 
tic missiles  but  the  Soviets  are  rapidly  clos- 
ing the  gap.  With  an  estimated  construction 
rate  of  6-8  Yankee  subs  per  year,  the  So- 
viets could  equal  our  Polaris  and  Poseidon 
force  within  the  next  few  years,  and  the  total 
could  reach  as  high  as  800  mlssUes  by  the 
mld-70'fi  . 

BOHBi3    FOICX 

Turning  now  to  Soviet  bombers,  the  main- 
tenance of  a  strategic  bomber  f<wce  of  about 
950  bombers  since  1965  Is  evidence  of  their 
continuing  importance  as  part  of  the  Soviet 

strategic  arm. 

H£&rT   BOMSnS 

The  heavy  bomber  force,  composed  of  Bears 
and  Bisons,  is  being  maintained  at  about  200 
aircraft,  50  of  which  are  nwtnally  configured 
as  tankers. 

Although  the  U.S.  stopped  heavy  bomber 
productKm  about  seven  years  ago.  the  So- 
viets are  continuing  production  of  the  Bear, 
a  turboprop  bomber. 

A  slgnlflcant  portion  of  this  force  can 
carry  air  to  surface  missiles  and  be  refueled 
in  flight. 

MCDEITW    BOMBXBS 

llie  Soviet  medium  bomber  foroe.  consist- 
ing of  Blinders  and  Badgers,  totals  over  700 
aircraft.  The  Badger  was  first  Introduced  In 
1953  and  has  been  re^'ltalized  by  the  addlUon 
of  air  to  surface  missiles. 

A  limited  production  continues  on  the 
Blinder.  This  is  a  swept  wing,  supersonic 
medium  bomber,  powered  by  two  turbojet 
engines.  When  deployed  at  northern  USSR 
staging  bases,  the  medlimi  bombers  must  be 
oonsldered  a  potenUal  threat  to  the  United 
States. 

rUTUBK   BOVBQS 

While  older  systecns  are  contlnuaUy  up- 
dated with  modifications,  the  Soviets  con- 
tinue to  develop  newer  and  improved  aircraft. 

The  Soviet  supersonic  transjxjrt  has  been 
flying  for  almost  two  years.  While  we  know 
of  no  direct  mUltary  appUcatlon,  the  SST 
will  provide  valuable  englneoing  data  for  a 
follow-on  strategic  bomber. 

In  fact,  there  are  indications  that  a  new 
prototype  strategic  bomber  la  now  fiying  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  believed  to  be  a  vari- 
able sweep  wing,  supersonic  aircraft,  with 
improved  range  over  the  Badger  and  BllndU'. 

80KBKB   STKXIVOTH 

The  Soviet  bomber  force  has  remained 
fairly  constant  during  the  past  five  years. 
The  Soviets  continue  to  maintain  a  large 
strategic  bomber  force,  despite  predictions 
that  they  would  phase  it  down.  Recall  Mr. 
Krushchev's  famous  remark  in  1957;  "Bom- 
bers are  obsolete.  You  ml^t  as  well  throw 
them  on  the  fire." 

ASM    DKFSNSK    VOKCS 

A  full  appreciation  of  the  growing  Soviet 
threat  requires  an  e  Kami  nation  of  defensive 
as  well  as  offensive  strategic  fanes.  Today. 
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tha  SoTtM  Onion  UtepmUy  brt£Ue«  wltb  de- 
Itnalva  lyitems  nnglng  tram  »ntl-alrci«lt 
KTtlUer?  to  intl-mlMUe  mlaallM. 

They  probibly  ipend  at  least  twice  aa  much 
aa  the  United  SUtaa  lor  defanaa.  They  are. 
qualitatively  ipaaklng,  equal,  and  In  cerma 
of  In-belng,  opanUonal  toro«s.  far  superior 
to  the  V3. 

By  way  of  Illustration,  with  a  land  area  not 
qulta  three  times  that  of  the  VS..  they  have 
from  flye  to  30  times  aa  many  radars,  surface 
to  air  mlasllea,  and  Intercepton. 

Probably  more  important,  however,  la  their 
continuing  program  to  Improve  air  and  mla- 
alla  defenaea  acroas  the  board,  coupled  with 
Blgmfleant  progreaa  In  antl-aubmarliie  war- 
fare. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


An  Important  aspect  of  Soviet  air  defenses 
Is  the  network  of  ra<lara.  numbering  in  the 
thousands,  which  provide  complete  warning 
and  Interceptor  control  throughout  the 
USSR.  These  radua.  which  span  the  full  us- 
able frequency  spectrum.  Incorporate  all  the 
latest  advancements  in  electronic  counter- 
countermeasuro  technology.  In  addition,  they 
have  recently  embarked  upon  an  eitenalve 
program  to  Improve  their  ability  to  detect 
low  flying  bombers  using  land.  sea.  and  air 
based  radar?. 

AWACS 

A  new  airborne  radar  is  mounted  on  the 
moM,  which  was  developed  from  the  TU-IU 
transport  version  of  the  bear  bomber.  This 
slrbome  warning  and  control  system  can  ex- 
teed  Soviet  detection  of  penetrating  bombers 
by  about  two  hundred  miles,  and  even  wtth- 
otit  advanced  techniques,  could  detect  low 
altitude  aircraft  Against  the  background  of 
a  calm  sea. 


The  Soviets  maintain  an  Impressive  force 
of  more  than  3.000  fighter  Interceptors.  Most, 
including  the  older  MIG-17.  Mia-19  and 
and  MIO-31.  have  a  good  all  weather  capabil- 
ity. To  keep  this  force  modern,  the  Soviets 
have  introduced  a  new  fighter  aircraft  on  an 
average  of  one  per  year. 

The  MlO-ai.  shown  here,  la  still  being  pro- 
duced, and  the  SovieU  have  made  it  arallable 
to  the  eastern  European  satellites  and  to  the 
UAR.  Where  it  U  being  used  against  the  Is- 
raelis. It  is  also  In  North  Vietnam,  China. 
Cuba,  and  Korea. 


The  Fiddler  Is  a  large,  long  range  inter- 
ceptor which  became  operational  about  five 
years  ago.  Used  In  conjunction  with  the 
AWACS,  It  can  provide  a  patrol  capability 
well  beyond  Soviet  border*. 

PUUMW 

The  Flagon  Is  a  small,  fast  point  defense 
Interceptor  which  has  been  In  service  about 
two  and  a  half  years. 

rOZBAT 

The  Foxbat  is  a  relatively  large  aircraft 
capable  of  !ipeeds  in  the  Mach  3  region.  When 
Introduced  over  five  years  ago.  the  Foxbat 
claimed  three  world  speed  records  as  well  as 
altitude  and  payload  records.  Today,  this  alr- 
orSt  oCDelaUy  holds  two  world  speed  records 
over  a  cloaed  circuit  course.  This  aircraft 
could  be  going  Into  operational  nntta  now. 
and  may  be  a  dual-purpoae  aircraft,  with  both 
tactical  and  air  defense  roles. 


Soviet  defense  growth  has  been  character- 
teed  by  qualitative  improvements.  The  com- 
position of  their  Interceptor  force  Illustrates 
this  point. 

In  iflflO,  only  30%  of  their  Inteeepton  were 
capable  of  attacking  under  all  weather  con- 
ditions. Today,  about  70*t  have  this  capa- 
blUty.  AlBO.  by  the  mJd-l»70's,  half  their 
total  Intercvptor  force  wni  be  capabl*  of  at- 
tacUng  from  any  dlrectSoQ. 


Besides  innumerable  AAA  weapons  rang- 
ing from  33  up  to  130  NM.  there  are  thou- 
sands of  surface  to  air  missile  launchers  in 
the  Soviet  Onion  in  both  fixed  and  mobile 
oonflguratlonB.  Their  oldest  operational  sys- 
tem, the  SA-1.  Is  stUl  deployed  around  iloa- 
oow. 

The  8A-a  is  the  mainstay  of  SAM  defenses 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  pro-Soviet  nations, 
including  Cuba.  NVN.  and  the  UAR.  The 
good  high  alUtude  capability  of  the  fixed 
SA-a  system  is  complemented  by  the  SA-3 
system  which  has  better  low  altitude  capa- 
bilities. The  SA-a  and  SA-3  have  figured 
prominently  In  the  Mideast. 

The  SA^-4  and  SA-6  are  track  mounted. 
mobUe  systems.  Ideally  suited  for  defense 
of  army  field  units.  The  SA-fl  was  first  ob- 
served In  November  1987  Moscow  parade  and 
may  be  operational  now  or  in  the  near  future. 
The  SA-5  '^Uinn  system  provides  on  ex- 
cellent defense  against  extremely  high  alti- 
tude alrta-aft;  and  as  Dr.  John  Foster,  the 
director  of  defense  research  and  engineering, 
has  pointed  out,  could  have  considerable 
capability  to  intercept  ballistic  missiles.  More 
wlU  be  said  about  the  SA-5  system  later. 
AKTX-euaMAKiMm  wsarAss 
Soviet  defenses  are  alao  growing  on  the 
seas — antneas  the  production  of  two  large 
helicopter  carriers:  the  Moskva  and  her  sis- 
ter ship,  the  Leningrad.  These  ships  prob- 
ably carry  sophisticated  electronic  gear  for 
detection  and  tracking  of  enemy  submarines, 
and  rely  on  armed  hellcoptera  to  perform 
the  kiU.  Both  ships  have  operated  exten- 
sively in  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Len- 
ingrad has  been  noted  as  far  north  aa  the 
Kola  peninsula.  The  Leningrad  alao  played 
a  prominent  role  In  the  large  scale  Soviet 
naval  exercise.  Okean.  in  April  and  May  1970. 
Aim-snsMAazm  antcaArr 
In  addition  to  using  helicopter  carriers  in 
an  ASW  role,  the  Soviets  have  developed 
several  long  range,  land  based  aircraft  for 
this  mission.  The  Mall  and  the  May  are  prob- 
ably equipped  with  a  high  reeolutlon  radar, 
as  well  as  magnetic  anomaly  detection  gear. 
Both  can  carry  ASW  torpedoes  and  depth 
charges. 

Additionally,  the  Soviets  could  oonflgure 
their  longer  range  naval  version  of  the  Bear 
bomber  for  this  ASW  mission.  With  such  a 
platform  recovering  In  Cuba,  as  the  Soviets 
have  done  with  the  reconnaissance  version, 
the  entire  North  Atlantic  could  be  covered 
routinely - 

BALLZSTtC    tCISSIIX    DCnNBS 

Turning  now  to  ballistic  missile  defense, 
the  Soviets  have  oonslderable  activity  under- 
way. 

H09C0W     ST  STEM 

The  Moscow  system  oonalsts  of  04  laimch- 
ers,  divided  among  four  fadllUee.  and  was 
begun  five  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  con- 
struction began  on  several  giant  supporting 
radars,  about  000  feet  long  and  90  feet  wide. 
These  powerful  radars,  designated  the  hen 
house,  provide  early  warning  acquisition  and 
tracking  functions. 

This  first  phase  Soviet  ABM  deployment 
around  Moscow  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Foster  as  a  "relatively  complete  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense."  Be  also  stated  that  there  Is  "no 
reason  to  doubt  the  effectiveness  of  this  sys- 
tem." 

ABU   RAOAa ACQUlSmoK 

A  second  large  radar,  standing  hundreds  of 
feet  tall,  is  located  near  Moscow.  It  Is  prob- 
ably a  zaan  aocurate  system  designed  to 
provide  refined  data  for  Improved  battle 
management. 

ABII    EAOAa — TKACKIKO 

Final  target  tracking  and  mlssQe  guidance 
are  probftbly  provided  by  large  dome  covered, 
dish  type  tracking  radars,  such  as  this  one 
nearUoacow. 
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ABM   BTBTSMB 

The  Moscow  system  inieroeptor,  the  O*- 
loah.  is  a  multi-staged,  solid  fueled  mlsslla. 
It  is  believed  to  have  a  range  of  several  hun- 
dred mUes,  can  carry  a  1-  to  a-megaton  MT 
nuclear  warhead,  and  appears  sulUble  for 
a  high  altitude  area  defense.  As  now  de- 
ployed. It  oould  give  the  Sovleu  a  Umltad 
capability  against  our  Mlnuteman  or  Polaris 
missiles  on  northern  Uajec'.orles.  Completion 
of  this  entire  system  Is  expected  to  be  two 
or  three  years  away  when  the  half  a  doaen 
hen  house  Installations  around  the  Soviet 
Union  are  operational. 

The  Oaloeh  nUaslle,  however,  may  not  be 
the  only  ABM  system  In  the  Soviet  Inven- 
tory. The  so  called  Tallinn  system  which  em- 
ploys the  SA-5  mlssUe  may  represent  a  sec- 
ond ABM  program.  Dr.  Foster  has  pointed 
out  that  "if  the  8A-S  system  Is  given  infor- 
mation from  the  large  baUlatlc  missile  ac- 
quisition and  tracking  radars,  then  it  could 
have  considerable  capability  In  making  suc- 
cessful Intercepts  of  incoming  ballistic  mis- 
siles." 

In  addition,  testing  of  an  Improved  ABU 
Interceptor  Is  underway.  This  ABM  would 
loiter — that  Is,  once  fired  It  could  coast  out  to 
a  general  intercept  area,  select  its  targets. 
restart,  and  maneuver  to  kill  the  Incoming 
warhead. 

Projection  of  Soviet  RAD  efforts  with  these 
new  ABM  components  may  find  that,  by  the 
nild-70's.  the  SovleU  could  have  as  many  as 
2,000  ABM  launchers. 

aCSKABCH    AND   VKTELOntXJXT 

Again  quoting  Dr.  Foster,  "the  Soviet  Un- 
ion is  now  about  to  seize  world  technologioal 
leadership  from  the  United  SUtes."  He  has 
eased  this  conclusion  on  the  comparative 
state  of  technology  between  the  two  nations 
and  the  current  level  of  RAD  efforts.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  United  States  still  retains  an 
overall  edge  in  t«chnoIogy.  but  that  this  edge 
may  exist  In  nonessential  or  irrelevant  areas. 

a*0   PaACTTCKS 

Soviet  RAD  practices  can  be  characterised 
by  three  features: 

( 1 )  They  are  bold  in  their  approach  to  pro- 
gram concepts.  Construction  on  the  Urge 
hen  house  radar,  for  example,  actually  began 
several  years  before  a  working  interceptor  to 
comolement  it  was  available.  _ 

ia>  the  Soviets  organljBe  their  system  de- 
velopment about  a  few  prototypes,  most  often 
pitting  two  teams  of  designers  against  one 
another.  The  wide  variety  and  variations  of 
T7SSR  fighter  alrcaraft  are  examples  of  this 
methodology. 

(3)  third  and  last,  they  aeldom  abandon 
a  proven  piece  of  equipment  or  system,  hut 
Instead  rebuild  or  modify  It  to  Improve  the 
usefulensB  or  extend  its  life.  Prime  examples 
of  this  are  the  numerous  modifications  made 
to  the  Bear  heavy  bomber,  and  the  versatility 
of  the  SS-9  missile. 

B*D  ruNcnto 
Looking  only  at  defense  related  RAD.  the 
n.S.  is  already  behind  about  (3  billion  a  year. 
having  been  overtaken  two  years  ago.  Note 
that  the  Soviets  have  been  expanding  RAD 
expenditures  by  about  10  per  cent  a  year. 
a*o  pxasoNPrxL 
Overall,  the  VS.  and  USSR  have  roughly 
600,000  scientists  and  engineers  engaged  In 
pure  R&D  efforts.  However.  Judging  from  the 
Soviet  rale  of  growth   since  the  early  TO's, 
they   could   have   an   RAD   force   one-third 
larger  than  ours  by  1986. 

BOMBxaS   AND   RXXD   WING   AnCKAIT 

The  allocation  of  these  highly  trained. 
technical  specialists  has  resulted  In  dis- 
quieting design  curves  In  three  major  mili- 
tary areas. 

Over  the  past  18  yeara.  the  Sovleta  have 
publicly  flown  35  prototype  bomber  and  fixed 
wing  support  type  aircraft.  TTie  regularity  of 
their  production  outpot  la  amaalng  and  quite 
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tmaffected  by  their  high  priority  mlaatle  and 
space  programs. 

ncRTBa  noownon 

There  have  been  15  ftlghter  systems  devel- 
oped In  the  last  30  years.  Again,  all  have  been 
Sown  at  least  in  the  prototype  stage  and 
been  publicly  displayed. 

DxrxHsrvx  Miasm  btstkmb 

The  Sovleu  have  designed  and  tested  a 
total  of  8  defensive  mlssUea  since  1967.  These 
have  included  ABM  as  weU  as  SAM  systems. 
The  regularity  of  development.  Initiation  of 
programs  and  competition  between  systems 
ia  evident. 

CHICOM   THSXAT 

Turning  now  to  a  tirtef  look  at  Oommunlet 
China.  The  Chinese  Communists  are  appar- 
ently convinced  that  the  poaseasion  of  a 
strategic  nuclear  strike  capability  will  act  as 
a  deterrent  In  preventing  attacks  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  They  also  have  not«d  that 
this  power  would  greatly  enhance  their  bar- 
gaining position  throughout  the  world. 

As  a  step  towards  attaining  this  goal,  the 
Chinese  have  thus  far  achieved  a  modest 
nuclear  capability.  They  ha^-e  conducted  nu- 
clear testing  since  1984.  Including  about  a 
doaen  detonations.  Most  are  believed  to  have 
been  thermo- nuclear  devices,  Including  both 
air  and  poaslbly  mlsiile  delivered  weapons, 
with  yields  in  the  magaton  elaaa. 
cmcoM  icbm 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Chinese  orbIt«d  their 
first  aatelllte.  The  technology  displayed  In 
launching  the  381 -lb.  payload  provides  an 
Insight  into  their  missile  potential.  Bseed  on 
their  demonstrated  techncdo^,  the  start  oT 
ICBM  testing  could  occur  any  time. 

Following  such  testing,  an  operational 
ICBM  could  become  available  as  early  as  1973 
and  be  deployed  In  limited  numbers  by  1976. 

CHICOM   MXBM 

The  Chinese  have  been  testing  a  medium 
range  ballistic  missile  since  the  mld-1980's. 
ThU  la  a  picture  of  a  Soviet  MRBM  and  Is 
much  like  the  type  given  the  Chlcoma  by 
the  Sovleu  In  the  early  flO's.  From  this  sys- 
tem, the  Chinese  have  probably  developed 
an  Indigenous  mLsslle. 

Deployment  ooxild  occur  this  year  In  lim- 
ited numbers  and  grow  to  a  foroe  of  80  to  100 
mlflslles  by  1975. 

CHXOOM  BOMBXXS 

The  present  Chloom  nuclear  delivery  foroe 
conslsta  of  a  limited  number  of  medium 
range  bomber  aircraft.  These  bombers  In- 
clude about  ten  B-a9  type  piston  aircraft 
acquired  from  the  SovleU  In  the  late  50's, 
and  a  small  but  growing  medium  bomber 
force  of  Badger  type  aircraft. 

CHICOM  Aza  uarBNsa 

The  Chinese  oommunlsU  have  over  3.000 
fighter,  aircraft,  mostly  of  Soviet  design;  how- 
ever, the  Chinese  may  now  be  capable  of 
producing  their  own  native  aircraft  In  lim- 
ited quantities.  Supporting  these  fight«r  air- 
craft are  nearly  1.600  air  defense  radars.  In 
addlton.  key  targets  are  protected  by  over 
50  surface  to  air  missile  sites  and  nearly 
AJBOO  AAA  weapons  are  deployed  throughout 
the  country. 

CHICOM  OBOWTR 

Though  hardly  comparable  to  Soviet 
growth,  the  Chinese  threat  does  Include  Im- 
provemenu  in  all  areas. 

Their  strategic  bomber  force,  which  has  re- 
mained fairly  constant  since  1989,  may  add 
new  medium  range  aircraft  and  increase  the 
existing  inventory  vrithln  a  few  yean. 

Missile  deployment  could  begin  this  year 
with  MRBM*B,  followed  with  an  ICBM  at  the 
earliest  by  1973.  By  the  mid-1970'B.  total 
missiles  on  hand  could  reach  as  many  as 
135. 

sraAmno  tubbat  (sov-chicom) 

In  summary.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Soviet 
threat  la  growing.  They  are  still  deploying 
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at  least  three  types  of  ICBM-s.  and  follow- 
on  system  improvemenU  are  underway.  Our 
advantages  in  sea  based  ballistic  missiles  la 
rapidly  dlmlnlBhlng,  and  testing  is  under- 
way of  a  new  missile  which  would  doutric 
the  range  of  the  mUolle  carried  by  the  Yan- 
kee subs.  They  are  continuing  to  produce 
bomber  and  fighter-aircraft,  and  are  flying 
a  new  bomber. 

Although  already  superior  In  all  aspeoU 
of  defense,  the  SovleU  arc  deploying  more 
and  better  surface  to  air  missiles  and  Im- 
proving antl-submartae  and  ballistic  missile 
defenaea  Finally,  they  are  striving  to  build 
the  world's  finest  technological  base  to  sup- 
port their  expanding  RAD  programs  and 
provide  options  for  the  future. 

The  Chinese  commiuilst  efforU  to  attain 
an  Independent  strategic  detenant  only 
complicate  our  problems  furthar. 

IMPACT  OH  U.a.  BTBATWilC  VOBCIS 

Looking  at  the  growing  threat  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Strategic  Air  C4)mmand.  we  see 
at  least  three  major  problems;  First,  the 
threat  to  our  forces  In  their  day  to  day  pos- 
ture, from  the  Soviet  ICBMS,  8LBMS.  and 
anti-submarine  warfare  forces. 

Second,  the  penetration  of  defenses  la  be- 
coming more  difficult,  both  for  our  bombara 
and  for  our  missiles. 

Finally,  the  enlarging  and  more  oomplex 
target  system  posed  by  the  growing  threat 
makes  our  Job  more  difficult. 

BAC  SBXXLD 

But  even  more  ominous  Is  thla  threat  to 
our  way  of  life.  This  presentation  haa  focused 
upon  the  strategic  threat,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive. However,  the  Soviet  developmcnU 
In  tactical  air,  land  and  sea  forces  are  equal- 
ly imposing. 

One  would  conclude  that  the  SovieU  arc 
developing  options,  options  throughout  the 
apectrum  of  warfare  and  the  growing  Chi- 
nese oommunlat  threat  only  serves  to  com- 
plicate   an   already   difficult   alttiatl<ni. 

Oentlemen.  this  concludes  the  threat  pres- 
entation. 
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phsUc  In  stating  that  only  through  the 
quick  reaction  and  efficient  aartstanc*  of 
Mr.  Bausch  was  it  possible  lor  the  victim 
to  arrive  at  the  hospital  alive. 

For  his  noteworthy  act,  Mr.  Bauach 
has  been  named  to  receive  the  Red  Crosa 
Certificate  of  Merit,  which  is  the  iiighest 
award  given  by  the  American  Red  Cross 
to  a  person  who  saves  a  life  by  applying 
skills  learned  in  a  Red  Cross  first  aid 
safety  course.  The  certificate  appropri- 
ately bears  the  signature  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  only  fitting  that 
the  Congress  should  acknowledge  and 
applaud  Mr.  Robert  A.  Bausch  for  his 
unselfishness  and  involvement  In  the 
plight  of  another  human  being. 

Too  often,  we  read  and  hear  about  in- 
cidents of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  and 
the  good  deeds  that  are  done  go  unno- 
ticed and  unpublldzed.  It  la  refreab- 
ing  to  learn  of  such  an  act,  especially  in 
these  times  when  refusal  to  get  Involved 
is  commonplace. 

Surely.  Mr.  Bausch  has,  through  his 
Involvement  In  the  plight  of  someone 
else,  provided  us  all  with  an  examine  to 
follow  and  a  good  meaaore  of  fuel  tor 
the  spirit 


ROBERT  A.  BAUSCH.  OF  POTTS- 
VTT.T,W  PA.,  RECEIVES  THE  RED 
CROSS  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or    PKNWSTXVAXIA 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Tuesday,  December  IS.  1970 
Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
source  of  pride  for  me  to  relate  an  In- 
cident which  occurred  In  my  congres- 
sional district,  involving  Mr  Robert  A. 
Bausch  of  Pottsvllle,  Pa.,  who  displayed 
a  most  exceptional  act  of  citizenship  and 
concern  for  the  weUare  of  another 
human  being. 

While  driving  on  the  night  of  April 
18.  1970,  Mr.  Bausch  saw  someone  lying 
In  the  road  ahead.  Without  taking  the 
time  to  ponder  whether  or  not  he  should 
get  Involved,  he  Immediately  stopped 
his  car  and  went  over  to  the  victim,  a 
woman  about  30  years  old  who  had  ap- 
parently been  struck  by  another  vehicle. 
She  was  not  breathing. 

Mr.  Bausch,  who  haa  had  Red  Cross 
first  aid  training,  began  artificial  respira- 
tion at  once  and  during  this  observed 
that  the  back  of  the  Wctlm's  head  was 
bleeding.  He  used  his  hand  In  an  effort 
to  stop  this  while  he  continued  the  arti- 
flclal  respiration.  These  first  aid  acts 
were  performed  until  an  ambulance  ar- 
rived. The  attending  physician  was  em- 


AMERICAN    PARMER   IS    SUBSIDIZ- 
ING OUR  ECONOMY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or  MmwBOT* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHJBSENTA'1'lVlfiJ 

ruetdav,  Z>eceTnber  15,  1970 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest 
prosperity  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  does  not  include  the  farmer. 

The  decade  of  the  1960's  produced  the 
most  prosperous  years  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  Gross  national  prod- 
uct has  risen  an  average  of  9  percent  per 
year  over  the  past  9  years.  In  this  same 
span  of  time,  net  farm  income  has  risen 
by  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  per 
year  with  no  allowance  for  over  a  $60 
billion  Increase  In  net  farm  Investment, 
it  is  pointed  out  by  Frank  M  LeRoux  In 
his  book  "1981  to  1970,  the  Farmer's 
Worst  Nine  Years." 

Essentially,  the  rest  of  the  American 
economy  has  Increased  Its  Income  by 
over  20  times  more  than  the  American 
fanner.  And  there  seems  little  prospect 
for  improvement. 

Agriculture  has  not  shared  In  our 
startling  national  prosperity  and  the 
minute  that  the  farmer  has  a  chance  to 
receive  the  least  bit  of  Improvement  his 
agricultural  prices  are  beaten  back  by 
one  means  or  another,  and  this  has  con- 
tinued behind  the  scenes. 

Agriculture  at  the  farmer  level  has 
contributed  strongly  to  the  improved 
gross  national  product  In  1940,  each 
farmworker  was  producing  enough  to 
feed  and  supply  10  V4  persons.  In  19«», 
each  farmworker  produced  enough  to 
feed  and  supply  more  than  41  persotis. 
m  spite  of  all  this  unbelievable  rise  in 
efflclency  and  productiveness,  the  farmer 
has  received  barely  enough  to  offset  his 
increased  operational  expenses. 

The  American  farmer  has  not  ben  put 
into  the  position  of  sharing  In  the  toot- 
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periiy  of  the  times,  but  rather  he  has 
been  torced  Into  the  position  of  subsidiz- 
ing the  economy. 

Why  do  we  not  provide  a  fair  share  oi 
American  prosperity  for  American  agri- 
culture?        

PITTSBUROH  PRESS  CARRIES  OUT- 
STANDING SERIES  ON  WELFARE 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or    PBNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  IS.  1970 
Mr  MOORHEAD.  Mr  Speaker.  earUer 
Ihis  year,  the  Pittsburgh  Press  ran  a  22- 
part    series   on   the   welfare   morass   m 
Peiuisi-lvania. 

EntiUed  "The  Doleful  Dollar,  this 
cogent  series  put  into  perspective  the 
Pranlcenstein  monster  that  has  come  to 
represent  the  standard  State  delivery 
s>  ,»tem  of  public  assistance. 

Reporter  Roger  Stuart's  mammoth  ef- 
fort is  ceruinly  a  solid  addition  to  what 
we  already  know  about  our  welfare  de- 
livery svstem  and  his  piece  reinforces 
the  belief  harbored  by  many  of  us  today 
that  wholesale  changes  are  necessary  in 
the  sj-stem  if  it  is  not  to  breakdown 
totally. 

Stuart's  work  comes  near  to  the  perfect 
newsman  s  story.  It  is  sympatheOc  to  the 
plight  of  those  on  welfare,  yet  it  is  cogni- 
zant of  those  who  abuse  the  system. 

He  has  shown  what  is  wTong  with  the 
welfare  program  from  both  the  recipi- 
ents point  of  view  and  that  of  the  tax- 
payer. 

Although  Mr.  Stuart  concludes  that 
we  will  always  have  some  sort  of  welfare 
system,  he  argues  that  it  can  be  made 
t>etler. 

I  am  introducmg  Mr.  Stiiart's  fine 
series  in  the  Ricokd  for  the  information 
of  my  colleagues.  I  urge  them  to  read  the 
entry  and  to  resjiond  to  me.  or  to  Mr. 
Stuart,  on  the  effectiveness  and  quality 
of  "The  Doleful  Dollar": 

I  Prom  Uie  Pltuburgh  Pntt.  T*t>.  23.  1970) 
HoKif  or  Povkmtt:  Ksxroic  It  Pdoxd  Costs 
Statt  Puntt 
(By  Rog«r  Stuart) 
Wltii  CTcry  tick  of  an  aiarmlng  clock,  pub- 
lic aasiBtaace  in  Pennsylvania  costs  another 
»3*. 

A  fact?  Tes. 

And  It  adds  up  fast:  (1.440  a  minute,  (86,- 
40O  an  tiour.  (2.073,000  a  day 

It   goes    to    more    people    than    reside    in 
Pltuburgh. 
A  guess?  Tes. 

But  aa  recently  as  SeptemlMr,  the  last 
montti  for  wlilcli  statistics  are  available, 
there  were  about  550,000  people  on  the  com- 
monwealth's stlll-soarlDg  welfare  rolls. 

That's  only  7,000  short  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation estimate. 

But  Iff  116,000  more  than  were  receiving 
pnbllc  assiatanoe  cbeclts  the  previous  8ep- 
temtier. 

.Mmoflt  aa  startling: 

The  average  numlier  of  pflople  on  public 
assistance  In  fiscal  1969  was  471,600— « 
bounce  of  105,000  over  1967  and  higher  than 
any  12-month  period  since  1942. 

An  estimated  730.800  persona  received  wel- 
fare checks  In  fiscal  1969,  because  as  some 
dropped  off  during  tbt  year  others  were 
■ddet. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  4.7  per  cent  ol  Pennsyli'anla'a  peo- 
ple were  on  rellel  in  September,  only  2.6 
per  cent  ol  the  state's  residents  were  Jobless. 
And  the  unemployment  figure  was  close  to 
the  record  low 

One  reason  for  the  higher  assutance  rate 
Is  thai  the  bulk  of  the  assistance  load  of- 
ficially  U  considered   unemployable. 

.Another  Is  that  35  per  cent  of  the  case- 
load, excluding  the  blind,  have  other  In- 
come supplemented  by  relief  payments. 

The  other  Income  Is  from  "legally  respon- 
sible relatives"  (parents  for  children  and 
children  for  parents),  wages,  social  Security 
benefits,  unemployment  compensation,  vet- 
erans pensions  and  the  Itke. 

No  one  really  Itnows  when  the  welfare 
rolls  will  peak. 

One  conservative  guess  is  that  before  the 
fiscal  year  ends  June  30,  there  will  be  572.000 
Pennsvlvanians  receiving  some  sort  of  re- 
lief. 

It  could  soom  higher  It  the  )ob-cutting 
infiatlon  fight  slices  into  the  working  popu- 
lation. 83  nmny  economists  predict. 

But  boom  or  bust,  the  public  Is  committed 
by  state  law  to  fill  the  horn  of  poverty  to  a 
■decent  and  healthful  level." 

And  we're  getting  one  record-expense  year 
.nop  another  doing  li- 
lt cost  Pennsylvamana  (616  miUlon  in  fed- 
eral, state  and  county  tases  last  year  while 
this  year  the  figure  will  be  (77B  million 

If  you  look  at  "pie  charts"  for  Income 
and  outgo  for  relief  (using  1969  figures— the 
last  available)  here's  where  each  slice  of  the 
welfare  dollar  comes  from :  Federal  funds,  50 
cents:  county  funds.  2  cents,  and  state  funds, 
48  cents. 

And  here's  were  It  goes :  Medical  and  burial 
costs.  38  cents;  aid  to  dependent  children,  32 
cents:  administration,  9  cents:  old  age  assist- 
ance  7   cents:    geneml    assistance.   7   cents: 
blind  pensions,  3  cents,  and  aid  to  disabled, 
4  cents- 
Employment  appears  to  have  little  to  do 
with  cutting  the  rolls- 
Public    asfil!«tance    cases    In    Pennsylvania 
dropped  steadily  In  the  first  three  of  the  last 
half-dozen  years  as  the  Job  climate  Improved 
Then  they  started  climbing  again  to  set  a 
29-year  record-  While  the  employment  pic- 
ture   continued    to   Improve,    Infiatlon    took 
hold 

But  regardlesa  ol  whether  the  relief  rolu 
dropped  or  rose,  relief  costs  set  records  an- 
nually : 

Fiscal  year,  average  number  on  relief,  and 
total  cost 

1965.  405.370.  (393.983.733 

1966.  372.370,  311.350.985 

1967.  336,617,  3a3,43SM9 

1968.  411,392,  436.938  A46 

1969.  471  jOO,  576J19,070 
1970, '  640,714,  '  778,283XX)0 
And  if  the  relief  rolls  continue  to  rise  faster 

than  expected,  it's  not  Inconceivable  that  the 
General  Assembly  will  be  asked  to  make  Its 
second  deficiency  appropriation  In  two  years 
to  cover  assistance  costs. 

Mind  boggling?  Indeed. 

With  the  kind  of  money  In  this  year's  relief 
budget,  the  Pltuburgh  Board  of  Education 
could  run  aU  of  tlie  city's  public  schools  at 
current  expense  levels  for  iO'j  years. 

Similarly.  City  Council  could  meet  its  pres- 
ent (101  million  budgt  for  almost  eight  Hill 
years - 

Or  Allegheny  County  could  build  24  ctjm- 
munlty  college  campusea  Instead  of  the  three 
now  planned. 

Pennsylvania  however,  uses  the  money  to 
try  to  feed,  clothe,  house  and  generally  assist 
more  tlian  SOO.OOO  people  on  relief 
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IFiom  the  Pltuburgh  Press.  Feb.  23.  1970) 

Tals  or  Two  CouNTtts:  Owe  Otrr  or  10  Om 

Rct.iKF  IN  PHUj-v:  Ow«  or  18  Hsax 


'  First  quarter  average. 
-  Budget  (or  1970. 


(By  Roger  Stuart) 
Even  if  these  are  the  best  of  times  for 
Pennsylvania's   princes   of   prosperity,   they 
certainly  are  not  the  worst  for  her  paupers — 
if  they  are  on  relief. 

The  latter  come  closer  to  meetmg  their 
minimum  food,  clothing  and  shelter  needs 
ttian  ever  liefore. 

But  comforting  as  that  Is  to  the  state's 
taxpayers.  It  only  adds  to  their  burden  be- 
cause—as their  charity  has  increased— more 
people  have  become  eligible  for  assistance. 
ONs  otrr  or  lo  im  phu.lt 
Nowhere  Is  this  more  true  than  In  Plilla- 
delphia  where  one  out  of  every  10  residents  Is 
on  welfare. 

In  Allegheny  County,  relief  goes  to  one  of 
everv  18  persons, 

PlilladelphU  had  195J45  welfare  clients  in 
October— up  80333  since  January.  1967. 

Allegheny  County  passed  out  checks  to 
91.780  people  In  December— an  Increase  of 
roughly  20.000  since  January.  1967. 

But  the  real  tale  of  these  two  counties  is 
that ; 

■Rigether  they  accoimt  for  53  out  of  evary 
lOO  Peniulvanlans  on  relief. 

While  the  average  number  ol  people  cm  the 
state's  welfare  rolls  each  month  rose  68,130 
from  1965  to  1969,  Allegheny  County  and 
Philadelphia  accounted  for  roughly  five  of 
every  six  of  these. 

During  those  five  fiscal  years,  34  other 
counties  posted  gains  while  30  registered 
losses  Only  Warren  County,  with  a  573-per- 
son  monthly  average  In  1965.  showed  no 
change  In  1969.  ,     ,,    „, 

Philadelphia's  average  monthly  'oad  of 
164  817  in  fiscal  1969  was  a  net  gain  of  63340 
persons  a  month  over  four  years  earlier. 

During  the  same  period.  Allegheny  Coun- 
tys  reUef  rolls  posted  a  net  gain  of  1»4  per- 
sons—an  average  of  77,545  people  a  month  in 
1965  to  77.699  people  a  month  last  year 

Other  counties,  though,  have  a  high  per- 
centagt  of  relief  cllentt.  too.  even  If  they 
don't  have  the  sheer  bulk  that  Pennsylvania  s 
two  largest  counties  do. 

Favette  County,  for  example,  although  well 
dowti  in  the  population  rankings,  sUnds 
third  in  the  number  of  welfare  recipients. 

With  18,643  people  on  relief  In  August. 
Favette  Countv  had  roughly  one  out  of  every 
10  oersons  on  welfare,  putong  It  on  s  par 

with  Philadelphia  

Similarly  Oreene  County's  3,858-a-montl> 
average  last  year  amounted  to  roughly  one 
out  of  every  10  people. 

rAvern  couirrr  shows  ix»s 
Ironically.  Fayette  showed  a  net  Joss  of 
2J71  in  the  average  number  of  assistance 
recipients  in  1969  over  196»-a  fact  Joseph  J. 
Blellevens.  executive  director  of  the  Fayette 
County  Board  of  Assistance,  atuibutea  to 
pDoulation  loss- 

But  why  the  disproportionate  Increase  from 
1965  to  1969  in  the  grovrth  of  PhlladelphUs 
welfare  load  over  the  rise  In  Allegheny  Coun- 
ty's burden? 

The  answer  depends  Urgely  on  a  finding  by 
the  welfare  Department's  quality  control  di- 
vision in  1066  that,  while  Allegheny  County 
was  rejecting  less  than  a  third  of  lis  appli- 
cants, Philadelphia  was  rejectmg  about  half 
In  response,  Oov.  Raymond  P.  Shafer  is- 
sued an  executive  order  to  the  Philadelphia 
board  to  the  effect  that  lu  mission  was  to 
supply,  not  deny,  aid  to  the  needy. 

The  board  obviously  heeded  the  admoni- 
tion: lu  cuirmt  rejaetlon  rate  Is  one  out  of 
four. 
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•  MlTIGATCD    StICMATXC    FTELINGS"    DKT    UP 

"Shaks"   of  Wei^aet   A» 
(By  Roger  Stuart) 

Why  with  times  generally  so  good  are  relief 
rolls  looking  so  bad? 

The  Slate  Welfare  Department,  as  alarmed 
as  anyone  else  at  the  commonwealth's 
stendlly  escalating  assistance  load,  wanted  to 
know.  .    _, 

■Mitigated  stigmatic  feelings,"  replied  a 
special  consulting  firm,  euphemistically  atat- 
Ing  what  a  lot  of  people  already  and  ac- 
curmtely  had  come  to  suspect: 

More  people  than  ever  feel  there  U  less 
Btlgma.  less  shame  attached  lo  applying  for 
public  welfare. 

Indeed,  says  Edward  H.  Kalbcrer.  cMcuUve 
director  of  the  Allegheny  County  Board  of 
Assistance : 

"There's  greater  acceptance  of  assistance 
as  something  to  which  a  person  has  a  legal 
right  rather  than  the  privilege  of  charity." 

Increasingly,  people  share  the  notion  that 
pubUc  assistance  is  their  right  In  the  same 
way.  for  example,  that  Social  Security  bene- 
nts  and/or  unemployment  compensation  are 
a  right. 

WELPABC    BUBDtN    BI5ING 

They  argue  accurately  that  eligibility  for 
all  three  is  determined  In  similar  ways. 

But  they  cither  can't  or  refuse  to  see  that 
Social  Security  and  unemployment  compen- 
sation are  Insurances  for  which  one  must 
pay  premiums  while  public  assistance  comes 
out  of  general  tax  funds. 

Regardless,  the  lessened  stigma  ranks  as 
the  "flrst  and.  perhaps,  most  Important" 
reason  why  the  state's  welfare  burden  is  ris- 
ing, says  Ellas  S.  Cohen,  state  commlaeloner 
of  family  services. 

Mr.  Cohen  also  believes.  "We  are  tapping 
the  reservoir  of  the  poor  who  were  always 
there  and  always  eligible  (or  public  assist- 
ance but  who  never  applied  because  they 
didn't  know  they  qualined." 

Significantly,  as  many  poor  people  discov- 
ered on  getting  sick  that  they  were  eligible 
for  medical  assistance  (Pennsycarei  they 
also  found  they  qualified  to  receive  cash 
relief. 

To  be  Fure.  too,  as  public  assistance  allow- 
ances were  increased  In  two  giant  stride* 
from  71  to  100  per  cent  of  a  state-set  mini- 
mum need,  more  people  became  eligible  for 
a  subsidy. 

Grants  were  increased  to  90  per  cent  of 
minimum  need  Jan.  1.  1969.  and  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  state-set  requirement  last  month, 

SOME    Al,SO    HAVE    INCOME 

So.  a  person  whose  Income  may  have  been 
too  high  last  year  or  the  year  before  to  re- 
ceive aid  may  be  eligible  to  receive  at  least 
partial  assistance  now. 

Currently.  35  per  cent  of  the  st*te's  wel- 
fare ca-seload.  excluding  the  blind,  have  some 
srrt  of  income  and  receive  supplemental  wel- 
fare beneflta  while  65  per  cent  depend  com- 
pletely on  their  relief  checks,  say  state 
omclala. 

Ironically,  though,  65  per  cent  of  the  au- 
thorized caseload  receive  less  than  the  maxi- 
mum total  allowance,  according  to  these 
rame  olBctals. 

Also  helping  to  balloon  the  welfare  rolls 
Is  that  an  improved  work  Incentive  allows 
some  welfare  recipients  to  keep  getting  a 
public  BUbiBldy  even  though  the  payment  may 
be  smaller  than  the  one  they  got  before  land- 
ing a  Job. 

But  these  aren't  the  only  reasons  for  larger 
welfare  rolls.  Also  conducive  are : 

A  ruling  by  the  US.  Supreme  Court  that 
Pennsylvania's  one-year  residency  require- 
ment for  aaslstAnce  recipient*  was  unconsti- 
tutional. 

A  declaration  by  the  high  court  that  the 
man-in-the- house  rule  didn't  square  either 
with  the  U.S.  Constitution. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  growth  of  the  welfare  rights  movement 
with  lu  attendant  publicity  Informing  people 
of  their  eligibility  for  assistance. 

An  increase  in  unemployment  among  peo- 
ple too  lacking  In  skills  to  cope  with  techno- 
logical advances  and  too  old  or  too  dull  to 
learn  new  ones  even  If  Industry  were  ready 
to  hire  them. 

A  slmpUfied  method  of  taking  relief  appli- 
cations, now  used  in  42  counties. 

Reduction  of  the  standard  under  which 
close  relatives  have  an  obligation  to  help 
those  in  their  family  who  need  afslstance. 

Finally,  there  is  inflation— the  crudest  tax 
of  all— which  has  shredded  the  resolve  of 
some  of  the  strongest  people  living  on  lean 
margins  to  resist  applying  for  welfare. 

As  with  other  factors,  no  one  in  state  gov- 
ernment really  knows  how  to  rate  Its  impact 
on  the  total  caseload. 

But  It  IS  significant  that  the  number  of 
old  age  assistance  cases,  althou^  static  for  a 
long  time,  Jumped  from  43.620  In  September. 
1968,  to  46.406  a  year  later. 

And  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  end 
of  October,  the  load  had  risen  another  379 
cases - 
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Who  and  How  Mijch?  Decides  Fek,ii*c 

On  Weltabs 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 

No  taxpayer  really  likes  relief.  It  smacks 

of  something  for  nothing. 

But  nobody  really  kicks  about  spending 
tax  money  to  relieve  the  miseries  of  the  aged, 
the  blind  or  the  disabled. 

It's  plain  to  see  they've  been  miscast  in 
an  age  of  youth  and  plenty. 

Generally,  too.  people  will  put  up  with 
doling  dollars  even  to  the  %id  Row  bum 
pickled  In  alcohol.  They  sort  of  shake  their 
heads  and  say.  "What  else  can  you  do?" 

They  will — even  if  not  gladly— submit  to 
use  of  relief  money  to  supplement  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments  to  Jobless 
fathers  with  large  families,  or  to  support 
the  marginally  handicapped. 

But,  Ironically,  when  It  comes  to  aiding 
dependent  children— the  largest  and  fastest 
growing  group  of  relief  recipients — a  lot  of 
taxpayers    protest   profusely. 

Indeed,  contends  Edward  H.  Kftlberer.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Board  of  Assistance; 

"It's  hard  for  many  to  see  the  illegitimate 
child  or  the  woman  who  la  'allowed'— as  they 
say.  'allowed  to  go  on  having  children  while 
we  support  them.' " 

nctrass  TCXii.  THE  SToar 
That  view,  of  course.  Is  warped  beyond 
shape  of  reality.  It  doesnt  take  into  account 
the  facts  revealed  in  a  3  per  cent  statewide 
sample  study  of  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Chil- 
dren (ADC)  caseload  two  years  ago  that: 

Three  out  of  every  four  of  the  ADC  re- 
cipients are  children  who  Just  happened, 
through  no  personal  fault,  to  be  bom  poor — 
or  later  fell  Into  poverty. 

In  30  out  of  each  100  ADC  cases  nobody 
knows  where  the  father  is.  so  he  can't  be 
counted  on  to  help  support  his  family. 

Of  the  ADC  mothers.  33  out  of  every  100 
were  deserted  by  their  husbands  and  four 
of  that  same  number  are  widows. 

Eight  of  every  100  husbands  whose  famlllea 
received  ADC  are  Incapacitated,  while  an- 
other three  are  in  prison  and  13  are  legally 
divorced  from  their  wives. 

son,  lllegltiniacy  la  a  large  problem  with 
roughtly  40  per  cent  of  the  ADC  mothers 
never  having  been  married. 

But  regardless  of  whether  a  woman  gave 
birth  to  a  child  in  or  out  of  wedlock,  she  and 
the  child  legally  are  entitled  to  cash  relief 
Moreover.  Pennsylvania  policy  in  that  the 
mother  is  not  required  to  work  unless  she 
wants  to  wtwk.  And  if  she  wants  to  work, 
care  must  be  provided  during  the  day  for  her 
children. 
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MINIMUM  STANDAanS 

Because  of  varlaUons  In  living  costs  among 
the  commonwealth  s  67  cotmues.  51  different 
allowance  schedules  are  used  to  compute  a 
relief  recipient's  sulisldy. 

and  each  schedule,  since  its  last  revision 
Jan,  1,  pegs  maximum  allowances  at  100  per 
cent  of  the  state-set  minimum  standard  ol 
health  and  decency. 

The  latest  change  is  the  second  In  two 
years — the  first  one  having  been  an  increase 
a  year  ago  from  71  per  cent  to  »0  [>er  cent 
of  the  minimum  need  requirement. 

Under  the  current  schedules,  maximum  al- 
lowances average  KJSe.lO  a  month  for  a  fam- 
ily of  lotir.  The  lowest  maximum  In  the  state 
is  »256  In  Forest  County  while  the  highest 
IB  »313  In  Bucics  County. 

In  Allegheny  County,  the  maximum 
monthly  grant  lor  a  family  of  four  is  «297— 
computed  at  »30  per  person  for  food,  »1I  each 
for  clotliing,  «10  each  for  incidentals,  •74  for 
family  shelter  and  (IS  for  utiutles. 

Philadelphia's  nu^mtun  allowance  lor  the 
same  family  Is  (dOl  a  month. 

The  state's  meet  recent  cash  assistance 
payment  totals,  however,  are  baaed  on  last 
year's  allowances. 

They  show  that  tor  flacal  1969,  which  ended 
last  June  30,  ADC  recipients  in  Pennsylvania 
received  cash  payments  totaling  $184,016,- 
477 — up  »50,661 ,341  over  1968. 

By  last  Septemt)er  the  state's  ADC  pegged 
Its  burden  at  »20,041H04  for  the  month  with 
386323  recipients  getting  an  average  of  9^\Sb 
each  The  ADC  family  average  was  $210  30. 


oTBCR  ATO  ncnaES  xjstzb 
Contrasted  with  the  ADC  cash  total  last 
year,  all  other  aid  categories  totaled  »57,143,- 

021  less.  

Tallies  for  the  other  aid  categories  were: 

Old  Age  Assistance— 1969  caah  ouUay:  $39,- 

868  939— an  Increase  of  $1,156,192  over  1968 

September:  $4,468,078  UJ  46.406  recipients  for 

a  $96-26  average. 

Aid  to  the  Disabled- 1968  cash  outlay: 
$26  339,646 — an  Increase  of  $2,732 J61  over 
1968  September:  $2,410,777  to  27*10  recip- 
ients for  an  $8669  average. 

General  Assistance — 1969  cash  outlay :  $42.- 
849J47— an  increase  of  $14,441,841  over  1968 
September:  $6,384,183  to  72,883  persons  for 
an  average  of  $73ja  each.  The  general  as- 
sistance family  average  was  $111.68. 

There  are  two  types  of  bUnd  pensions.  One 
is  funded  entirely  by  the  state  while  the  other 
Is  suppUed  with  a  mU  of  state  and  federal 
funds. 

Together  they  totaled  $18.815,«2e  In  fiscal 
]9gg_a  decrease  of  $638538  from  1968 

State  blind  pensions  totaled  $620,499  In 
September  with  7,794  perKins  getting  an 
average  of  $79.61  each  The  state-federal 
bUnd  pensions  came  to  $1,043,299  for  the 
aame  period  aa  8,816  recipients  averaged 
$118  36  each. 

(From  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Feb    26.   19701 

CxADLi  TO  OaAvr  MzDiCAi.  Caxe  Cost  Tsu-lxs. 

Case  Load  Soaks 

4 By  Roger  Stuart) 

Tou  can  go  a  long  way,  baby,  on  public 
a.islstance — all  the  way  from  birth  to  burUl. 

Not  that  many  want  to. 

But  Pennsylvania  makes  It  poestble  wheth- 
er you  die  in  Infancy  or  live  until  old  age. 

Neither  you  nor  your  mother  will  be  con- 
signed to  the  "charity  ward"  aa  you  once 
would  have  been,  although  you  cant  get  a 
private  room  unless  a  physician  sees  a  real 
medical  necessity  for  you  to  have  one. 

Nor  will  you.  when  you  die,  lie  burled  in  a 
potter's  field. 

VtTUAl.  AIXOWAKCX 

Public  aasistanoe  can  pay  up  to  $360  to 
bury  you  if  you're  10  or  over,  $180  if  you're 
under  10  and  $60  if  you're  stillborn.  Tour 
family,  though,  will  have  to  pay  for  the 
tombstone. 
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w„.r.  m«.    th.  «.«  e«»  ««»  mM.         L.rnr  ««nUl«  •"  »"»«*  •''M  more  In     of    ■mlnUiium    Maodud.    ol    h-Itli    mad 


thAQ  It  did  ]UBt  five  yean  aco. 


OMU  umU. 


■me  Btandazds  were  written  by  a  aU-mem- 


^d«d    wmle  The  sUte  Wdf are  Depart-  But  a  person  itlU  needn't  be  kl<*«l  out  o«  committee  appointed  to  1B58  by  ttoestat. 

mi^f^nt  J^  559  on  bunSrJ^  M»^-  to   the   cold  e.«>    If   he  do«i  ""«-„,"'"«  Bo«d  o.  Public  A-l««««  ««1  cb.lr.1  b, 

?™\i  medial  care  In  flacal  1B«6.  It  spent  Umlta.  Tbe  Kate  sometime,  may  atul  pay  ^   uudred  F.  Woodbury, 

onw  WsT^^n  b^aS  ^«14  mlllon  tor  partial  m«llcal  a«Uitan«  b«i.nu.  Tb.   nate   bo«d  «lopted  tbe  Woodbury 

r^lealci^l^l  W  Wbat  happena.  bowever.  to  a  penwn  nnan-  standard.  Feb.  19,   1967.  aa  a  poUcy  rtaU- 

¥utrlinr  medical  C06U.  altbough  a  factor,  dally  ell«lble  for  eaah  relief  and  sick  but  ^ot  ,nd  a  goal  to  acblB»e  "over  tbe  n««  few 

w^  not  tl»  principal  cauae  for  tbe  tocreaM.  unwilling  to  sign  a  lien  on  bla  bouse  or  to  ., 

O^urmproVed   bineflt.   were    tbe   cblef  notify  a  legaUy  responBble  relaUve  of  his  ^^  .cblevement  of  tbe  goal  dep«uled  on 

[..ujie  pUgbt?  leglBlatlye  appropriations. 

SliriilllcantlT  too   Wblle  medical  aeslataace  Well,  tbe  .ute'.  tbougbt  of  him.  too,  11  ^^  ^^^  oeneial   Aieembly— although   It 

eroidlturea  more  than  tripled,  the  number  he  doesnt  need  hospital  care.  imtiaUy  defined  "aealatanoe"  In  the  1931  Pub- 

of  wnona  tor  whom  medical  coats  were  paid  Under   Medical   A»lstance   for    the   CaW-  ^^^  Aaelstance  Act  In  tenna  of  "a  decent  anu 

lump^  more  than  Bt*  tlmee.  gorlcally    Needy-also   "^"h"  J^'  i"^"  healthfol  standard  "-wa.  In  no  rush  to  pro- 

p»™ents  were  made  tor  35.663  per«>n.  to  Money  ^r^-^^t  p»^^f"^°^ '^''"l  ^de  the  approprtauons. 

19«S  contraated  wltb  18«.*»«  persons  to  19«9.  clnea  and  dental  wort  will  be  paid  lor  By  ,^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^  assistance  allowanoes  to 

«._«   oTv  the  state.  ,Qfu  were  atlll  9  oer  cent  below  tbe  Wood- 

umm.x  cDTtts   ■««.   an  ^^^^^    Pennsylvania  has  a  school  medl-  ^^  JSLiuds.  AUotto  type,  of  pubUc  «- 

Aa  wltb  cash  relief,  medical  aaslstanc  has  ^     ^^  covering  any  other  medical  services  °rl^_»i,„  .^jod  40  per  cent  below  those 

r«»Uy  socked  It  to  the  atate  to  lu  two  most  ^  .uppue.  needed  to  treat  a  health  condi-  ""J^f^"  ^^ 

populous  urban  centers:  ^lon  shown  to  tbe  school  record  of  a  child  minim 

Allegheny   County,  where  medical  sasut-  ^^ose  parent,  are  either  on  cMb  relief  or  nsTXS  szlow  n»itDA«> 

anoe  costs  have  risen  from  a  mere  91379.605  medically  needy.  Tbe  granu  ranatoad  below  tboM  standards 

to  1901  to  a  whopping  "'.BSSJ"  '»«J'^  mbjicsi.  silot  ahd  how  rr  <ai«  until   last   month  d«plt«  the   General   Aa- 

Phlladelphla.  where  medical  reUef  erpenses  «»«.«.              _._„„,„„....    „^,..i  semblys  revive  aU  years  ago  to  begto  to 

KX«ned   from  .1W350  ntoe   year,   .go  to  If.   no   ^f"""'   ^•"'"fy^'i?" '    "Jj^^'  "^the  gap  If  the  governor  and  the  welfare 

M8.743373  to  nscal  19«9.  relief  espendltun*  ballooned  dr^n.tlcally  to  ^"J^,^^^„„j^  ,^^„„t  ^jods. 

But  a   major   portion  of   todays   medical      the    Kjarlng  sutlea.             K„^,in.  «n  aTTdoIIct  statement  for  the  nate  M«lst- 

ssilstanc.  bi^.i  He.  to  the  fact  that  on.  IndMd.  the  Oeneral  Ax-^'-^'^^j  "  b^  tb?\?S>dbury  Standard,  said 

rtonint  have  to  be  receiving  cash  reUef  to  advice  trom  welfare  planners— designed  most  ance   Doaru.   too    wuuuuiuj 

',tX'y  «  meSciSy'^T'  «  ^'  'hore«e  by  -hi'V-S  ^'"^  ""  «-  ""Ji,f^^,«<,  clothing,  .bait-,  p«»n- 

Indeed     of    the    301 791    appUcaOon.    for  pandlng  their  coverage  to  more  people.  Meet  oasic  looa.  oiouu^a,  "•!=.         t~ 

mii^..^t.^a^v'«lSSty.artotbe  '"h^uJ;o,  Pennsylvania  built  l«  medical  -^^^^^  STl^S^W.  n.ed  for  "K-Ul 

^n°"crSiet"Jh^  trr^n^er-^*  ^'"pSo?-;?^-C«b  relief  c.^lt.  bad  med-  .^^S^J^.  "T.  seal,  comparable  to 

^H^^t^enTiSir^tlcaUy   .  «..  '^neSTe^ Jl  "."h.^Ct/J  P^irr  ^^ItS^  ^ ^S  neo-sary.  dev«^  or  «- 

tuljTp^^v^l  automaticauy  ^^          ^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  redplenf.  ability  to  funcUon  n«- 

^Oent^ISu  c«  for  up  to  60  days  Relief  cUent.  got  physician's  care,  clinic  ^^uy  „  .  citizen  and  respected  community 

If  ^e'^^^xS^  in  tSTbo^ltlS  during  tb.  care,  visiting  nurse  service.  pre«:rlbed  drug.,  member  a.  long  a.  «^stance  U.  requjrj^ 

n,.iirtinV  M)  dTvs  Medically  needy  had  no  medical  coverage  Be  concerned  with  "long-term  goal,  rather 

iShtinltal  lire  to  a  private  nuralng  home  January  1963— Kerr-MUU  .mendment.  to  uj„  short-term  needs  of  redplsnta." 

for^p^W  S^  U  hr^irSn^  hcce  SocUl  Security  Act  provided  to-patlent  bos-  i„t.re«lngly.  It  oommlttKl  lt»lf  to  tie 

withto  five  day.  after  being  discharged  from  pltal  care  up  to  80  day.  for  people  on  old  principle  never  to  let  tbe  nandarda  est    "O 

a  hcoltal  where  care  wm  paid  for  by  tbe  age  uslstauce  and  certato  torms  of  care  in  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  discourage  employment  and  eco- 

^i«.pi»u  ^^^^^  ^^^  home,  payment  for  care  In  public  no^^  independence  where  dearable." 

Phvtfdans-  aervlcas  at  M  an  oBce  eaU  and  Institutions  such  as  John  J.  Kane  Hoepltol  g^^  ^^^,^^  nlgnlllcant.  perhapa.  It  dMlared 

as  for  a  home  vlalt  March  19«*— Purchased  hospital  and  pa.t-  ^^^  standards  must  never  get  "K>  low  a.  to 

VlslttogNur«s«mc«atbomesapre«nbed  hospital    care   to   nonpublic    nursing    homes  ,„rce  employment  upon  the  aged.  tb.  lU.  tbe 

bv  a  Dh^clan  authorised  for  asslatance  recipient,  and  med-  ^i^^led.  the  mothers  of  young  cbUdren  or 

Portbospltal  car.  provided  by  the  hospital  Ically  needy  under  85  Care  at  cost,  up  to  IZs  ^^^     attending  school." 

to^^hOTO  »  "'y-  '™°  •«:'«"^  'hd  nonsectarlan  ho.-  .^^^^    ugnlflcant    because.    In    effect,    tbe 

OutDatlent  hospital  dtolc  servlse.  at  »4  a  pltals  aulhortsed.  board  said  tbe  state',  relief  burden   never 

ir^^  jKiuary  19«<>-PunJia«>d  hoapltal  care  and  °^^    ^    trimmed   much    below    what   it 


visit. 

Laboratory  and  X-ray  aervlce.. 


medlcl  care  for  elderly  needy  merged. 


usually 


and  currenUy  U — chleny  tbe  aged.  111. 


Pint    three   ptota   of   whole   blood   If  not  Alao.  Pennaycsre — known,  too.  mm  Medic-      (H^^i^  mother,  and  acbool  age  children, 

otherwise  available.  aid— under   -ntle   19  of  Social  Secm-lty   Act                deelgnattog   mtolmum   food,  clothing. 

EyeglaM  under  qieciaed  condition..  provided  same  coverage  for  medically  needy       ^^,^j,     ,5jJJt7^personal   and  medical   care 

Oare  to  a  public  nurstog  home.  u  lor  tbo«  on  cash  relief,  eicept  dental  care      ,^^q^^   ,„  Pennsylvania's  assisted   poor. 

Care  to  a  mental  InstltuUon  If  he's  as  or  and  prescribed  modldnes.                                              Woodbury  group  concluded  that  allot- 

older.  -inly    1988- With    wloptlon    of    Medicare.      ^        ^amld  ti  .undent  for  each  cla»  of 

Most  me«llclns.  bought  from  a  dmggut  if  state  picked  up  tboM  premiums  tor  people       ~ 

preKTlbed  by  .  phy.lclan  u  weU   as  some  on  old  age  assistance.  Also.  »»«*  '"^  t":         m  oujer  wort.   It  Mid.  maktog  a  recipient 

pre«nbed  sppUances  and  surgical  supplle..  tog   relief    client.    In   public    ho.plt^   •IS         "^  hlsdoihlng  allotooent  to  pay  for 

Dental  care  Including  Olllngs  and  ertrsc-  monthly  for  per»nal  Items  If  they  bad  no      ™,  "f^Vbid  ^Icy 

aons.   necessary   medicines   pre«=nbed   by  a  other  tooome                                                                    t^  Woodburv    oommittee    arrived    at    a 

dentin  and.  under  certato  conditions,  false  July  1967— State  began  paying  "actual  rea-      ..    ""V— ..  .^^  p^n  based  on  simple  menu, 

teeth.  aonable  cost."  for  hospital  care  Instead  of        ''TT^^^^"  JeqSre  "»^Md.rW.le 

Public  a»lst.nce  pay.  Medicare  premium,  old  925  dally  maximum.  Costs  to  state  soared.     ™'„jr;'^  noine  ore~r»tlon  and  .  .  .  UUI  to 

for  people  on  old-«.  relief,  leaving  It  to  although  hospital  bills  sre  audited  annually     "°S^'    L  ^^^Irted    and    spprtlMng 

Medicare  to  cover  most  expenses  but  picking  and  some  adjustment,  made.                                    wu»*»^ 

up  Mme  alMk.  AddltlDn.lly.  Medical  Assistance  for  Cate- 

The  medlcaUy  needy  can  get  all  except  pre-  gorlcslly  Needy  authorlMd.  making  It  poasl- 

serlbed  medlt^nes  and  dental  care  benefits  ble  for  some  medically  needy  people  to  get 

under  the  medical  assistance  program.  al»  both  dental  care  and  prescribed  drugs. 

known  u  Medicaid  or  PennBycare.  

So,  who's  medically  needy!  (From  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Feb.  97. 19701 

A  oeraon   ftir  example,  whose  medical  care  ..  .._  

l.nt'S^^^erway.lfb.e^n.up  ^V;L^^  ^^^If'^^^" 

to  ga.OOO  a  year  before  deductions  and  does  -TJkmt-  Litoio  roa  Bxubo. 

not  have  more  than  «3,«00  to  cash  uaets  (By  Soger  Stusrt) 
besides 


meale." 


Indeed,  contends  Bdward  H.  Kalbowr.  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  AUeCbeny  Ooontr 
Board  of  Awrtstanos: 

"They  Irellef  dlents)  hsve  to  be  tbe  mo« 
astute  buyers  of  the  cheapest  and  most  nu- 
tritious food  snd  be  roost  Inventive  to  doc- 
toring It  «o  It  isn't  the  same  damn  ituff  all 
the  time."  

The  menus  rely  on  cheaper  food  gronpe — 


■"•"-  It  baa  taken  PsnnsylvanU  a  long  time  to  me  menu,  re.,  uu  "~i^  "~  •^~;r'Z^ 
He  can  stm  own  a  home,  bou«*old  fur-  acL^l^J*^  poutoes,  dry  beans  and  pe-^  Bo«  aodow- 
wungs.  a  c«  and  an  Insurance  poller  wltb  ''^^^JTiS^^ oO^  mj  W.  '^^'Z::S^\'^^tJ^^ 
Reg.rdl«a.thegapUeto»lnow..ay.t>.  P^^il^"' "lI^fT^ 


UlSMBgl, 

Op  to  9000  In  cub  BurrendCT  raiiM. 

yeir^-r^^^-^to-SSS^S-     t^^':^lA' ^^.Si^^^TJ^^X     ^^23  raS^^SfTpT "  t^ 


State"  Welfare   DipinmOLt.  and   h«   beM.         To  compute  corts  of  the  ^od  P'^^^' 
ance  Jan.  1.  when  the  mtnmnnwealth  began 
to  peg  raUaf  ebeeka  at  100  per  ant  of  the  eoat 
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Items  at  supermarkeu  and  adding  a  m^P  "^ '^^  ^^.^S^nTsti^^l^ttS  er^^v'^A.mSrap'^.r^yT.^t"^ 

to  cover  higher  prices  to  Independent  stores,  ^sji  to  buy  gU-B  million  m  s»mt»-r.  "^  Adams'  taking  one  or  the  other  program. 

Tbe  welfare  department  says  It  price,  the  »3^m^ob^tree.^^   ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  _^^,^  „,,  ^„  ^^  ^  ai»  work. 

plan  each  year.        .„„•_.„.  at   .130  a  Uncle  Sam  added  29  cenu.  paxraa  biaut  ruat 

JJ^aMDrcei?S'^wJSb,2,lt^d'  B^Miua.  one  doesn't  have  to  be  on  cash  ^^^^^       ,^,„    ^,^„    „^    benefl- 

SS^r/or    ."^"aSSy    of    Jo^lL    Mlegheny  reUef  to  buy  •'*«'P»'^°«  ""'fL'JS  t^  '='^"  »""  P"'"  '«^  "^'^  "  "^'^ 

^tvlLnires^  roughly  to  33  cents  per  Pennsylvanlans  who  did  was  flnand^y  too  ^^  ^^  although  the  surplus  program  pro- 

S^  and^  Sr  timlly  for  each  msal.  well-flxed  to  get  »  ?^»«^«»^'i'  "^-^  vldee  a  wide  range  of  commodities,  the  cou- 

person  ano  »i  jj  per  lamu,  ^^^^  ^^,y  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^j,,!,  ^tbout  ^^^^  ^^^  greater  cboloe  to  the 

B^XMOou-uaroacLOTKiMo  ^^p  ledplent. 

The  current  top  dothlng  allotment  Is  $11  axciriaMis  or  axuxr  prom  the  bu8to€esinan*8  potot  of  view,  tbe 

monthly  for  each  member  of  such  a  family.  .^^  other  four  out  of  five  stamp  buyers  coupon  program  brings  to  more  biiilrnwi 

which  adds  up  to  9628  a  year  tor  aU  of  them.  ^^^  reUef  redplents.  So.  all  the  food  many  of  Ttiax  Is  true  of.  not  Just  the  116  million 

with  that.  Bay  the  Woodbury  Standards,  a  yj^^,  j,,  .„„  y,  reality,  a  government  sub-  ^  ^^^  (ood  stamps,  but  the  coupon  buyers' 

relief  family  should  get  dothes  that  are:  ^^y  entire  (53  million  to  food  purchasing  power 

Roughly  midway  between  "minimum  and  y^e  amoimt  of  coupons  a  person  buys  and  j^^t  y^„ 

aventge"  In  durability.  the  ntimber  he  gets  free  depend  on  his  In-  pood  stamps,  however,  cannot  be  used  to 

to  the  median  price  range  for  dothes  wid  come  or  asslstanoe  payment  and  tbe  dae  of  ^^^  alcoholic  beverage.,  tobacco.  Imported 

in  a  large  mall  order  hotue.  with  consldera-  ,ji,  tamlly.  products — eicept    han.nss.    tea.    coffee    or 

lion  given  for  shipping  costs.  However,  although  all  cash  relief  clients  cocoa — or  Imported  meats. 

No  allowancea  were  recommended  by  tbe  ^^  eligible  to  buy  food  stampe — If  they  have  Neither  can  the  stamps  be  used  to  purchaM 

committee    tor    replacement    of    household  cooking   faculties  and   sign   up   In   countlea  ^^  foods,  soaps,  household  supplies  or  other 

equipment  or  furniture,  and  tbe  department  where  they're  sold — only  about  two  out  of  non-food  Items.  Nor  are  they  any  good  tor 

grant,  dods.  every  five  to  the  commonwealth  did  so  last  buynig  a  dinner  to  a  restaurant. 

cHoscH  IS  "ntcmsirrai."  y*-                                                      ^           ..  But  does  the  food  rtamp  program  reaUy 

CHtiKU  IS    n.cH-1.1-. cuenu  complain  a  person  must  buy  and  niake  sense? 

However,  the  Woodbury  committee  lumpen  ^^^  j^  ^^^  coupons  regularly  If  be  signs  up.  consider  the  reply  of  Edward  H.  Kalberer. 

house  cleaning   Items   to  a  four-page  tod-  pnj.chsM  the  same  number  each  time  and.  If  ..jcutlve  director  of  tbe  Allegheny  County 

dental  listing,  which  Indudes  asplrto.  band-  ^^  mlsse.  more  than  once  to  three  raonthfc  goard  of  Assistance: 

aids,  coraetlcs.  bedding,  tooth  ?)»"•'"':  must  reapply.  -it  makes  sense  only  m  a  way  of  upplng  a 

tog   mippllea.   haircuts,   facial    tismiee   ano  That's  tough  to  manage,  they  aay,  because  ,  attns  budget,  but  It  doesnt  make  sense 

such.  food  stamps  commit  you  to  buying  only  food,  otherwise    It's  a  way  wete  wUltog  to  give 

Inddenlals.  the  committee  also  concluded.  .j^,    coupons    arent    like    ordtoarj    food  money  to  tbe  poor.  So,  foe  that,  rm 

shotUd  include  occasional  movies  and  sports  ^^^gy  m,t  can  be  sppUed  toward  rent  or  a  j,^  ,j .. 

evenu.    newspspers.    radio    upkeep,    church  utjuty  biu — either  one  of  which  might  run  ^^^  "dxmxan"  thimt 

ssi-r-s^ipS^trr  *"•  T*--;-  ?^T.'jiT^^.r""""""^"-  .--ryrirj-Ht's-vr^'^j^rh 

lOO^^ArcT oi"..l^'art"."{ie"':Srrd:*  -xairioo.  ..-Mosinxs  j^^^  rufe^i^b'^S  tl-n  t^   "di 

nartment    provides    a    maximum    ot    »40    a  Under  the  food  surplus  program.  Penn«rt-  meaned"  spedal-dsM  buyer.  <>' J*"^;^^.^ 

SJ^f or  a  fKnlly  of  four  to  buy  77  Item  vanla  dispensed  another  »16  million  to  nutrl-  But  tood  coupons  do  ensure  food  P-^rdM^ 

m  o^utlM  srtbv  the  rtandard.  tlous  commodltle.  to  13  million  people  last  it  nutrlllon  really  Is  tbe  need,  itod  they  do 

'"•S  W^bS.^P.^tSr6l  per  cent  year.                                 _            .        ^.  ""P    ""^"^    *"    '•™"'    ""^""^    " 

ot  tbe  houstoK  unit.  In  which  relief  dlents  Of  tbe  redplents.  14.899  were  homebodies,      stamp  Klvocates.                                      

n\,-5.^TS.n7  county  In  1968  were  TOb-  l.l  million  acbool  cbUdren.  84.000  youngsters  Regardless,  state  welfare  officials  now  are 

',:^d^   eS?^^nc  Jri  t^fwlf  are.  to  to  dimmer  camp.  ».d  th.  reat  to  child  care  „„.,ng  eligibility  r^"^'-^''^  ^  "^ 

•ffStnibsldlsed  alum  noustog.  center,  and  InrtltuUons.  pon    buyer,    and   let    them   get    more    free 

ui.^^^.  iiXr  gra^  should  pro-  But  tbe  surplus  tood  program  Isn't  handled  „„p..  The  revttlon  Is  a  month  or  «>  from 

vide  I«usj  sbdter  co«s  for  96  per  cent  of  to  Pennsylvania  by  the  welfare  department:  implementation. 

ISstsicrieclDlent.    In  Allegheny  County.  It's  conducted  by  the  "donsted  food"  bureau  — _          .^    ,    ,_,, 

tTe^^^  J^lraTt  forTS^y  of  foiL  to  the  property  snd  supplies  depj^ent^^  .From   tbe  Pittsburgh  P.-..  mr.  I.  1»70| 

u  j7Tt^Mi.  *""  "»  •'"  ■^1'°°,"'  oommodluee  It  dls-  ^^       ^  ^^^^  ^^  thbc  Bocwt-. 

T^  Woodbury  group  conduded  tbe  1967  tributed  to  the  poor  to  the  «>mmonwealtb  b„,„ 

utSS  rt«S«Sl-ttwi«b  ba»d  on  ooal  for     last  ye«-  didn't  show  up  on  tbe  .tate^  toul  ^^ 

hSlSg  ISr^  «oJ^  and  water  heattog  »76   mUllon  pubUc   assistance   budget   last  '^^"^ui-s  kelper  m  P-n- 

and  electrldty  for  light-was  «lec.u.te.  _  '"^or  did  the  »16  million  to  fr«,  food  rt«nps  .yivanla-cr  your  sister's 


Oas  beat  wotild  be  okay,  tbe  committee 


^h  .^o-.  ™™™  .hould  be  sUotted  fot     show  up  on  tbe  wdfare  department's  budget         B<u  charity   better  start   "V"""'   "   " 
sa^d.  but  more  money  rtlouJd  be  allotted  for     ^^^^^^^^   ^  ^^at  shows  up  there  u  the     tovolvea  mom  or  pop   cc  a  grown  »n   or 


But   charity    better   .tart    at   bene   U   It 


it  STrie  maxtoium  utility  gr«.t  to  .739301  It  coat  to  run  .be  food  ooupdn  pro-  d.ught«^  ^^  ^^  „  you  I.  on  reUef 
AUegb.ny  County  u  *19  a  month  lor  a  Jam-  ^^^^  ^  ,^  ,^^,^y  ^^^  „,,  .^j^  ^ ^  ,„„.„  ^^tog  pretty  good  mooey^  »m. 
Uy  of  four.  commodity  plan  hM  dwtodled  as  a  direct  re-      of  your  take-home  pay  must  go  toward  rop- 


.-.^_      .w     «M— .W..K.K  t>*.H.    WAh    sa    1070I      lief  program  to  bomehodlee  while  tbe  food      porting  t ,,_.«« 

IFtom  tbe  Pltteburgh  Press,  Feb.  28,  19701      .j^'^^^as  nown  to  PenasylTmBla.  You're  what's  known  to  tbe  wdfare  de- 


stamp  plan  has  grows  to  PenasylTaDla. 

OOCNQ  XmO   SCHOOLS 


Food  STsMrs   Pur  HioKia  on   Mxmu   Than                  ' ^^  ._.~,,.  partmant  as  "a  Unanrtally  responsible  rels- 

SoBPLcs  COMMonn-r  PaocaAU  <'°™''  ""^  schools  ^^  „ 

,«..  Br^r  <«tii»rti  ""'  '•>•  srap'd"  program  Is  expanding  to  simllsjly.  If  you  apply  tor  aMlstance  and 
(By  Koger  oiuarvi  another  area.  It's  making  commodltle.  avail-  „„„  own  jour  own  home,  you  must  give  tbe 
Being  unable  to  make  a  tew  loaves  ano  a  ^j^  ^^  greater  quantity  and  variety  to  '^  ,  ^^  sgaln«  It  It  you've  got  .  mort- 
couple  of  Che.  feed  a  mulUtude,  Pennsyl-  ,chool.,  non-proat  Institutions  wrvtog  tbe  ^^  y^,  ua,  goes  against  your  equity, 
vanto  reUa.  on  food  stamps  and  surplus  com-  ^^  ^  non-profit  cbUdren 's  summer  ""•  '  "  ,,„_,«. .»™ 
modltle.  to  help  enrich  tbe  menu,  of  lU  ^^  ''  **o  -ll^jow  «  '*~^^^^ 
poor.  ^SLiwhlle,  say.  Perrin  C.  Hamilton,  prop-  The  welf «e  0«P;j«^' f<^*  "^SS^  ^ 
— ,  a  famUT  of  four  Uvlng  on  a  maxlinum  „^  „j  mpplles  director,  the  surplus  pro-  such  paper,  worth  .bout  »»o  muu""  m 
- 1.  «».  .  n^.*i  nn  (^iijtf  t.h«  ftjttra      _  /_.             .- .__   „„.   .   ...»   *.t.h.  fn-  au*t«  to  the  commonwealth  stooe  It  taa^ 


ot  33  cent,  each  for  a  meal  on  relief,  tbe  extra  ^^^^  ^^  ,,  carvtog  out  a  new  niche  tor ,..•>,  „„. 

pennies  yielded  by  dtber  program  toward  one  ,,^,  „  ^  special  diet  supplier  for  pregnant  an  average  of  »500  to  satiay  oacn  one 

Jiving  can  be  a  big  help.  women  and  1th.  aged.  But  tbe  money  dooan^  com.  *'^y>^ 

But  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  both  cnib-  ^be  food  stamp  plan  1.  functioning  now  state  In  very  big  chunks    i*"'  "=*■   '™' 

sldle^-topplng  »30  million  u  they  did  last  y,  g,   „,  „,.  commonwealth's  87  ooona...  for  Instance,  it  amomited  "'°^^^*?^^ 

'p^nyV'- "■^'^'-'""-^  ^ '""  ^'s:"b?thT^^^s:SuT'hjr  ,.vz,^<^xt;j^^.''^^'^^ 

^""^  "•  raxx  rt^cKssiKo  row-  ^S^^T^T^^^^^  ^-^rinl^to"  Se^rSiZ^^^l^S 

..."r26o-^r~-^n^^'^^  ^.'rSf^^I-rcountie.Z  -^r^.T'^:ir^>^^s.^ 

iLrch  1988  to  March  1989  to  buy  »63  mlUlon  ^''^^-^^^J^S^^TjTZ,  .^lus  settled   the  state  will  get  aU  of  your  thars 

worth  ot  coupons,  meaning  the,  got  .16  mil-  ^^^^y  Pp^^^lTI  vS^rS^  Sj^SS?  u  It's  equal  to  or  le- .b«.  the  v.l»  ot  tbe 

Uon  to  free  purchasing  power.  ^S^^SS^ld^'  relief  youTe  tecdved. 

Or.  tor  every  69  cents  spent  on  stamps.  "P"^™*^^'    _™^_,  ,  holdout  anlnst  However.  U  tbe  inherltanoe  morou  to 

Uncle  Sam  chipped  to  31  cenU  Adam.  Ooonty  remain,  a  uoaiioui,  .a^u.^  ^^  ^^         weuaie  yooTe  reoelvwl,  joo 

to  AUegben,  county,  roughly  SiflOO  par-  Utber  «»deavor.  °»°"  "^ 
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only   have  to  reimburse  the  stale  lor   the 
amouuc  of  aasUtance  you've  received. 

SlOO.oeO    "IMHMUTANCS" 

Laat  year  the  state  received  »200.000  which 
had  been  inherited  by  weUare  clients. 

SlmlUrly.  K  got  fl.S  mUUon  in  retroactive 
Social  Security  payments.  $15,000  In  over- 
due unemployment  compensation  beneflls 
and  »500.000  Irom  recipients  who  won  dam- 
age suit  verdicts  in  court. 

This  money  came  Irom  people  who  got  a 
sto^  from  the  state  with  an  obligation  to 
pay  back  the  advance  when  their  other 
^^^^tTT^A  paid  off. 

Part  of  this  lOU  policy  has  run  Into  legal 
flak,  however,  from  civil  and  welfare  rights 
groups.  They  contend  the  Social  Security 
Act  prevents  creditors  from  attaching  Social 
Security  payments  due  a  beneficiary. 

The  state  maintains  it  Isn't  a  cxedltor.  No 
interest  is  charged  for  use  of  the  money 
whUe  the  recipient  waits  for  other  beneflu 
which  are  paid  dlrecUy  to  hlro.  the  welfare 
department  contends. 

Commonwealth  Court  heard  such  a  teot 
case  in  January,  but  has  yet  to  rule. 

Regardless,  state  law  specifically  permits 
attachment  at  back  unemployment  compen- 
sation benefits. 

But  a  person  with  nothing — no  real  estate, 
close  relatives,  inheritance  claim,  damage 
claim  In  a  civil  suit  or  chance  of  getting 
Social  Security  beneflta — doesn't  owe  the 
state  a  penny. 

Unless  he  cheated  to  get  assistance  in  the 
first  place. 

Then,  If  be  did,  he  must  make  restitution 
to  the  Stat*. 

But  why  must  relief  be  a  family  affair  be- 
fore becoming  society's  burden? 

n   IS   THE    LAW 

It  must  because  taking  care  of  your  own 
hrst  IS  the  law  in  Pennsylvania. 

U  that  law  weren't  on  the  books,  there's 
no  telling  how  many  more  tax  dollars  would 
wmd  up  inflating  the  state's  public  assist- 
ance budget  beyond  iu  anticipated  9778  mil- 
lion for  aU  of  fiscal  1970. 

Right  now.  It's  as  if  every  man,  woman  and 
cbUd  in  the  commonwealth  were  paying 
roughly  $7  each  for  relief. 

The  Support  Law  enacted  in  1937  was  a 
legislative  companion  that  year  to  the  Pub- 
lic  Assistance   Act. 

Th  latter  was  considered  a  model  of  its 
kind — transforming  relief  In  Pennsylvanu 
from  a  haphazard  dole  during  the  Depres- 
sion to  permanent  aiul  systematic  welfare. 

TWO- ESC  CO    SWORD 

The  Support  Law  differed  little,  though. 
from  provisions  of  the  earlier  poor  laws  on 
ihe  subject  and.  according  to  some  observers, 
has  all  the  bite  of  a  two-edged  sword. 

Although  It  helps  limit  the  siege  on  the 
public  taxpayer,  they  say.  it  cuu  away  from 
people  who  really  should  be  on  public  as- 
sistance 

Essentially,  the  law  requires  mom  to  take 
care  of  pop  and  vice  versa,  obligates  parents 
as  welfare  watchdogs  for  their  children  even 
after  the  kids  are  grown  and  makes  adult 
children  responsible  for  their  folks. 

Until  1945,  when  the  legislature  decided 
the  law  went  too  far,  grandparents  could  be 
expected  to  contribute  to  their  grandchil- 
dren's well-being  while  grandchildren  could 
be  forced  to  be  their  grandparents'  bene- 
factors. 

Right  now  there's  a  bill  languishing  in 
the  legislature  that  would  rellere  parenu 
of  re^onsibiuty  for  their  adult  chUdren. 

TWO   KXCEVTTOfS 

And  although  they  aren't  specified  in  the 
taw.  the  welfare  department  policy  now  al- 
lows two  exceptions: 

An  adult  child  with  six  or  more  youngsters 
ol  his  own  Lsnt  liable  to  help  support  his  par- 
ents unless  he's  exceptionally  well  off.  And 
rhe  state  figures  out  just  how  "well  off"'  he  is. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Parents  over  60  no  longer  are  accountable 
to  contribute  to  support  of  their  grown  chil- 
dren unless  the  state  Ogiues  they've  got  a 
good  deal  of  money. 

Regardless,  one  financially  responsible  kin 
rarely  is  fully  liable  for  support  because  he 
usually  doesn't  make  enough  money.  But 
several  grown  children  might  have  to  care  for 
needy  parenu  entirely. 

IProm  the  Pltuburgb  Press.  Mar,   2.    1970) 
Uow  SuppoKT  or  Kin  Relates  to  the  Issce 

or     WUCTMEE    Thet     Also     Ratx    Rcliet 

MONXT 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 

If  kinloik  can't  support  needy  relatives  in 
the  mini-style  to  which  the  state  figures  all 
Pennsylvanlans  are  entitled  the  state  can 
take  up  the  slack. 

li  will  provide  the  difference  between  fam- 
ily aid  and  a  maximum  relief  grant,  which 
is  pegged  at  100  per  cent  of  the  common- 
wealth's minimum  level  of  health  and 
decency. 

wmowcD  MOTHEa  support 

For  example,  a  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  who  earns  $600  monthly,  unless  he 
hAs  big  bills  of  his  own.  is  expected  to  con- 
tribute $25  a  month  toward  support  of  a 
widowed  mother  who's  «-ithout  3oc:aI  Secur- 
ity. 

That  «25  contribuUon  would  be  deducted 
from  the  maximum  (ISO  monthly  assistance 
grant  allowable  for  one  penion  on  relief  in 
■Allegheny  County— meaning  the  state  could 
stake  the  mother  to  Sill  a  month. 

But  suppose  an  older  couple  comes  in  to 
apply  for  assistance  and  won't  give  welfare 
authorities  a  list  of  legally -responsible  rela- 
uvea  because  they  feel  "ashamed"  to  be  ap- 
plying for  aid.  What  happens  then? 

The  state  must  turn  them  down. 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  they're 
willing  to  supply  the  klnfolk'a  name,  but  the 
relative  s^ys  be  won't  pay  support.  What  does 
the  state  do? 

MORE   TO   ESTSANCCD   WITE 

The  state  can  help  the  client  prepare  a 
support  suit  lor  court. 

A  husband,  of  course,  is  expected  to  pay 
more  toward  the  unkeep  of  his  wUe  and 
minor  children  if  he's  separated  from  them 
than  he's  expected  to  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  needy  parents  or  adult  children. 

Support  payments  for  a  «-lfc  and  minor 
children  ore  computed  on  the  basis  of  net 
rather  than  gross  income. 

For  example.  If  a  husband  earning  9305  a 
month  gross  Is  living  atone,  he  could  deduct 
his  taxes  and  worlt  expenaes  of.  say,  tl0& — 
leaving  net  income  of  taOO. 

The  state  formula  would  allow  him  $163  60 
and  his  wife  would  get  t47.&0  a  month. 

If  the  wife  and  children  are  on  relief— 
and  dad  has  been  ordered  by  the  court  to  pay 
support — he  may  have  to  send  it  to  the  state. 

Then  isonLgets  a  clwck  covering  both  his 
support  payment  and  her  relief  subsidy. 

Last  fiscal  year,  the  state  got  •!.&  million 
in  court-ordered  support  payments  this  way. 
Half  were  retroactive  contributions  fathers 
should  have  been  making  to  their  families 
and  half  were  regular  allotments. 

Significantly,  too.  some  court-ordered  sup- 
port payments  talce  mothers  and  children  off 
the  relief  rolls  who  shouldn't  have  been  on 
them  at  all. 

WHSH   RtTBBT   mEMBOEa 

This  happens  when  a  husband  with  good 
income  tries  to  avoid  making  paymenu  to 
the  family  from  which  be  Is  separated. 

And  it's  a  growing  phenomenon,  indicat- 
mg  that  it's  not  Just  the  poor  who  are  try- 
ing to  make  the  state  assume  tbetr  reepon- 
slblUUes. 

If  a  father  has  been  continuously  delin- 
quent Id  making  support  paymenta,  the  state 
can  and  does  have  the  court  attach  that  part 
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of  his  wages.  His  emplojer  then  deducts  what 
he  should  be  paying  his  family. 

Ironically,  though,  a  financially-responsi- 
ble relative's  contribution  may  not  be  tax- 
deductible. 

Each  dependent  claimed  on  a  federal  in- 
come tax  form  must: 

Receive  less  than  »600  a  year  in  income 
from  other  sources. 

Get  more  than  half  hU  support  from  the 
financiaUy-respoualble  relative  fiUng  the 
return. 

Not  have  filed  a  Joint  lax  return  with  bis 
or  lier  spouse. 

Ueus.  like  responsible  kin,  keep  a  lot  of 
people  who  apply  for  weUare  Irom  receiving 
relief,  because  ihey  don't  want  to  sign  over 
their  property. 

But  the  state  requires  a  lien  before  it  will 
grant  welfare  because  assistance — U  you 
have  property— is,  in  effect,  a  loan.  It  l>e- 
comae  more  than  thu  once  you've  exhausted 
your  resources;  it  becomes  on  outright  grant. 

Just  try  asking  a  bank  to  act  sumlarly. 

Moreuver.  the  state  won't  foreclose  the 
Uen  on  your  home  as  long  as  you  and  your 
ChUdren  are  living— unless  you  sell  the  prop- 
erty or  stop  using  It. 

When  It  does  foreclose,  the  state  collects 
only  the  amount  ol  money  It  has  paid  out  to 
assistance. 

WHAT   LIXN    DOES 

Or,  II  you  get  off  relief  and  wont  to  pay 
off  the  lien,  the  state  will  arrange  reimburse- 
ment at  Just  about  any  schedule  you  want. 

Significantly,  then,  the  Uen  does  two 
things: 

It  guarantees  that  the  state  isn't  giving 
someuhmg  for  nothing  unless  the  reUei  client 
ha«  nothing. 

By  letting  a  weUare  recipient  keep  hia  own 
house,  the  state  has  found  at  least  one  an- 
swer to  suljsldlzing  slumlords. 

Aside  from  liens,  responsible  kin,  inheilt- 
ances  and  such,  is  it  easy  to  get  on  reUef? 

No.  it  Isn't  If  you  have  more  than  $60  In 
the  *>A-nif  or  a  bimdle.  an  insurance  policy 
worth  more  than  4500  in  cash  or  toen  values 
and  your  kid  has  S2.000  set  aside  as  an 
education  nest  egg. 

WHEN    NOT    OaANTED 

Anything  over  thoce  maximums  would  keep 
you  off  relief  unless  you  spend  quickly  and 
reapply— or  Ue. 

Spending  to  get  on  relief,  though.  Is  ex- 
actly what  a  social  worker  wUl  sometimes 
advertise  a  prospective  client  to  do.  But 
listen  to  the  advice: 

"If  your  ChUdren  need  winter  clothing, 
buy  It  now;  It  won't  be  so  easy  after  youre 
on  reUef .  And  If  you  need  furniture— a  couch. 
a  refrigerator  or  a  television — buy  it  now. 
you  can't  get  it  on  welfare." 

[From  the  PitUburgh   Press,   Mar    3.   1970| 

On  Yovx  HoHoa  Is  Aid  Rule  Poa  Some 
(By  Roger  Stuart) 

When  It  cornea  to  getting  a  reUef  check  in 
Pennsylvania,  honor  u  a  spotty  thing. 

Oependmg  on  where  the  prospective  cUent 
goes  for  relief,  the  chance  of  anyone  check- 
ing out  his  ellgiblUty  statements  varies. 

In  Allegheny  County — and  34  other  coim- 
tles — his  application  gets  checked  pretty 
thoroughly. 

But  in  the  other  43  counties.  It's  lO-l  that 
no  one  will  check  out  earnings  record,  utUlty 
bills,  rent  receipts,  insurance  or  bank  ac- 
counts and  such. 

noHS  smDAvrr 

Under  the  latter  system,  an  appUcant  signs 
what  Is.  in  effect,  an  affidavit  that  the  in- 
formation he  has  given  Is  true. 

And  unless  he  Is  the  one  In  10  whose  state- 
ment* are  scheduled  for  Teriflcatton  or  It 
appears  he  has  given  conflicting  data,  he  is 
taken  at  his  word. 
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Although  this  amounts  to  an  honor  system 
of  sorts,  the  welfare  department  calls  It 
"separation  of  services" — meaning  a  tech- 
nician decides  eligibility  for  cash  reUef  ao  a 
caseworker  is  free  to  render  other  services. 

Pennsylvania  was  one  of  the  firet  states 
to  inaugurate  this  system  in  February,  1968. 
starting  with  Delaware.  Indiana,  Lawrence 
and  Montgomery  counties. 

"It's  seen  by  some  as  an  ultimate  and  de- 
sirable goal,"  says  Ellas  S.  Cohen,  state  com- 
missioner of  tamUy  services,  whose  office  car- 
rlee  prime  responsibility  for  administering 
public  assistance  in  Pennsylvania. 

Although  Mr.  Cohen  concedes  there  are 
"some  upset  people"  who  believe  separation 
of  aervices  malces  it  easier  for  an  undeserving 
applicant  to  file  an  affidavit  and  get  money 
he's  not  entitled  to,  he  says: 

The  new  system  "Is  luit  so  relaxed  as  fil- 
ing an  Internal  Revenue  Service  retiun.  Nor 
is  It  more  or  leas  relaxed  than  fUlng  a  Social 
Security  claim." 

"We  could  mcrease  tax  collections  by  do- 
ing more  checking  " 

A  review  by  his  office's  quality  c<»itrDl  di- 
vision of  the  entire  reUef  load  gave  no  Indi- 
cation more  people  were  cheating  on  the 
honor  system  than  cheat  on  applications 
that  are  checlced  thoroughly. 

StUJ.  Vlnce  Katarzynski.  an  Erie  Times 
reporter,  proved  for  his  paper  in  January 
that  It's  fairly  easy  under  the  honor  plan 
to  get  an  undeserved  welfare  check. 

Although  he  gave  welfare  ofBcials  his  true 
name  and  adoress.  he  falsified  military  infor- 
mation, which  easUy  can  t>e  checked. 

But  he  stilt  got  a  relief  check  despite  the 
fact  his  byllae  appeare  regularly  In  his  news- 
[>aper. 

So  far  his  story  haant  forced  the  depart- 
ment to  reednd  the  honor  system  vrtiere  it's 
being  used.  But  Stanley  A.  Miller,  the  new 
welfare  secretary,  told  The  Press  in  an  inter- 
view: 

"I'm  investigating  this  whole  thing  (the 
honor  system)  right  now.  I  think  It  has  to 
be  reappraised.  Whether  it's  changed  or  not 
will  depend  on  the  facu  I  get.  But  I'm  not 
satisfied  Just  to  let  it  lie  dormant." 

Significantly,  the  honor  system— or  dlrl- 
.•non  of  services — is  designed  to  do  more  than 
Improve  dellverr  of  social  services  and  cash 
assistance. 

It's  aleo  in  line  with  the  concept  that  as- 
sistance clients  are  no  more  lacking  In  dig- 
nity, trust  and  responsibility  than  the  rest 
of  society. 

"SPEND   AS   WILL" 

Indeed,  the  department  said  In  its  fiscal 
1968  report  that  division  of  services  also  was 
designed  "to  implement  the  department's 
belief  in  the  client's  dignity,  rights,  free- 
doms and  entitlements." 

And  regardless  of  which  way  an  appU- 
cant's  etlgiblUty  for  relief  Is  determined.  It 
is  department  policy  that  a  cUent  has  com- 
plete freedom  of  choice  on  how  to  spend  his 
check  once  he  gets  It. 

"He  can."  as  one  spokesman  put  It,  "teU 
his  caseworker  to  go  to  biases  In  response 
to  advice  on  how  to  spend  tt." 

Or.  as  the  department's  latest  annual  re- 
port put  It  he  can  "give  practical  expression 
.  .  .  about  his  needs,  resources  and  other 
eligibility  factors  when  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity." 

But  In  AUegheny,  Philadelphia  and  33 
other  counues.  caseworkers  must  verify  an 
applicant's  identity  and  the  relationship  to 
othere  in  his  household,  including  marriage. 

Similarly,  there  must  be  proof  of  divorce 
or  separation  of  couples. 

Earnings  records  must  be  verified,  usuaUy 
by  checking  with  a  client's  former  employer. 
Renu  are  checked  against  leases  or  by  con- 
tacting landlords.  And  utility  payments 
claimed  must  match  utlUty  bills. 

OTHEK  "MUSTS" 

However,  the  caseworker  cant  double- 
check  any  of  these  things  without  getting  a 
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sped&c  okay  In  each  instance  fnim  (be  ap- 
plicant. 

In  addition  to  Allegheny  and  PhUadelphla 
counties,  the  honor  system  sUU  has  not  been 
extended  Into  these  counties: 

Beaver.  Bedford.  Blair.  Centre.  Clinton, 
Columbia.  Fayette,  Huntingdon.  Lackawan- 
na, Lehigh,  Lycoming.  Monroe.  Montour. 
Northampton.  Pike,  Snyder.  Sullivan,  8ub- 
quchanna.  Tioga,  Warren.  Wayne,  Union  and 
Westmoreland. 

Regardleas,  though,  of  how  eligibility  is 
determined : 

A  reUef  client  must  register  with  the  State 
Employment  Servloe  for  work  If  he's  con- 
sidered employable,  and  accept  a  Job  if  it's 
offered, 

EllgiblUty  must  be  recertified  every  three 
months  If  there's  a  )ot>lesB  father  In  a  fam- 
ily getting  aid  to  dependent  chUdren  and 
every  six  months  If  there's  Just  a  mother 
and  kids. 

Recertlflcatlon  for  those  receiving  old  age 
aasLstance.  blind  pensions,  aid  to  the  disabled 
and  general  assistance  is  required  every  13 
months. 

And  assistance  grante,  once  made,  may  not 
be  cut  off  untU  the  recipient  has  been  given 
a  bearing  either  by  the  county  assistance 
board,  the  state  board  or  both. 

IFrom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Mar.  4.  1»70] 
Thx  3-PEacENT  FftAini  Loss  Eqdsls  t9.326.- 
698;   CoxTLD  Rim  Prrr  Med  School  roB  * 
Yesx 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 

ReUef  chlselers  are  "no  big  problem"  In 
Pennsylvania. 

The  loss  is  only  "about  3  percent."  Insists 
a  number  of  the  state's  top  welfare  plan- 
ners, some  of  whom  contend  that^  on  a  par 
with  mcome  tax  evasion  n^tloiLally. 


"They  might  be  right  on  their  percent- 
age." concedes  Stanley  A.  lOUer,  the  com- 
monwealth's  welfare  secretary  since  Jan- 
uary. 

"But."  be  adds,  "that's  the  difference  be- 
tween a  professional  social  worker  and  a 
businessman.* ' 

As  a  businessman.  MlUer  is  more  inclined 
to  look  at  the  fact  that  at  3  percent,  Penn- 
sylvanlans were  robbed  last  fiscal  year  of 
$9,326,608  by  cash-grant  reUef  chlselera. 

That  kind  of  money  would  Just  at>out 
cover  the  operating  cosu  of  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh's  medical  school  for  a  year. 
indudmg  research. 

This  year— If  the  same  chiseling  trend 
continues — ^taxpayers  will  be  reUeved  of  an- 
other til  to  •la  mUllon  the  same  way. 

"But  that's  too  much.''  declares  MlUcr. 
who  has  ordered  a  crackdown.  "That's  my 
point. 

"We've  got  to  remember  one  thing:  Every 
ume  we  give  money  to  someone  who  doesnt 
deserve  It,  we  take  money  away  from  a 
program  for  people  who  rightfully  need  and 
deserve  It." 

POSaZBLE   TXSND   XXVEBSAL 

Since  tilUer  Is  adamant  "my  phUosopby 
wlU  prevaU,"  it's  possible  the  trend  wlU  be 
reversed. 

But  what  about  last  year?  Bow  many  chLs- 
elere  were  caught  and  either  prosecuted  and/ 
or  ordered  to  make  reetltution? 

The  picture  there  Isn't  bright. 

Against  the  estimated  tO  mllUon  chiseled 
last  year,  the  state  got  back  only  •608,406 
In  restitution  payments. 

And  while  there  were  10,759  new  claims 
filed  of  asslstanoe  cUents  getting  money 
they  weren't  entitled  to.  there  were  only  334 
prosecutions. 

Peniuylvanla  did  better  on  relmburse- 
ment»-«at  M6  million — from  people  who 
got  relief  legaUy  but  owe  the  state  money 
becauss  they  had  real  or  personal  property 

But  basic  restitution  and  prosecution  fig- 
ures are  only  part  of  the  ohlseUng  story. 
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according  to  s  suff  report  filed  Dee.  16  with 
the  Senate  Public  Health  and  Welfare  Com- 
mittee by  WlUlam  E.  Graffius. 

In  his  report  to  the  committee,  headed  by 
Sen.  Richard  A.  Snyder,  R-Lancaster,  Qraf- 
fius  noted: 

Restitution  acUons  In  I960  showed  a  S3H 
percent  drop  from  1966,  when  the  oaseload 
was  smaller. 

Although  bS\  prosecutions  were  completed 
in  1966.  Issv  year's  total,  despite  a  higher 
welfare  load  and  more  suspected  fraud  cases, 
was  3^  times  smaller. 

It's  not  that  the  public  is  more  inclined  to 
foreglveness  now  thsn  before,  Graffius  de- 
cided. Rather,  he  concluded,  administrators 
short  circuited  a  viable  check  and  balance 
piragram. 

COUNTY    OZCatD    FEAUD 

Prior  to  Mareh  1965.  an  area  claim  settle- 
ment agent  could  go  about  his  Job  of  collect- 
ing restitution  payments.  Decisions  on 
whether  to  prosecute  for  fraud  were  made  at 
a  county  level. 

But  In  Jsnuary  1965,  the  state  public  as- 
sistance commissioner  said  all  claim  settle- 
ment referrals  now  had  to  be  sent  to  state 
headquartere  for  review  and  a  final  decision 
on  what  to  do  about  them. 

Slgnlflcantly.  contends  Qrafflus.  this  now 
made  tt  possible  for  those  making  regula- 
tions to  administer  them  and  then  sit  in 
"final  Judgment"  on  problems  arising  from 
them. 

But  when  the  state  office  was  inundated 
with  referrals — half  of  which  were  for  over- 
payments under  6100 — the  commissioner 
eased  the  burden  on  himself  and  the  attor- 
ney general. 

He  instructed  county  welfare  executives  to 
refer  only  overpayments  of  more  than  6TS 
as  fraud  claims  and  those  under  675  as  sim- 
ple overpayments.  Overpayments  onder  tlO 
wen  to  be  discounted. 

VALUX    ON    DSCEIT 

The  result,  charges  Graffios,  Is  that  a  dollar 
value  was  placed  on  deceit,  although  that's 
'hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  justify." 

A  little  frand^althougb  acknowledged — 
was  excused,  and  the  policy  became  widely 
known - 

There  were  many  reUef  clients  whose 
names  reappeared  frequently  on  the  claim 
settlement  list,  contends  Graffius. 

But  Uttle  overpayments,  which  are  easier 
to  coUect,  were  not  prosecuted.  And  little 
claims — repeated  as  they  were — grew  Into 
great  big  claims,  which  are  almost  Impossi- 
ble to  coUect. 

Indeed.  Graffius  told  the  Snyder  committee 
of  a  Luaeme  County  woman  who  faUed  to 
report  earned  income  and  succeeded  in 
cheating  the  state  out  of  64,662. 

PHTSXCU.    PaOBIXMS    PftXVAILCD 

The  county  recommended  restitution,  not- 
ing the  woman  had  "a  nervous  condition" 
and  that  one  chUd  had  ""health  problems." 

It  took  the  state  a  year  to  get  around  to 
the  ease.  And  when  It  did.  prosecution  was 
deemed  "Inadvisable." 

So.  finally  a  year  after  the  case  was  dis- 
covered, claims  settlement  was  left  with  only 
one  recourse:  Tty  to  negotiate  a  restitution 
plan  with  the  woman. 

The  result  was  her  agreement  to  pay  back 
$5  a  month  from  her  work  incentive — a  rate 
reqiUring  77.B  yean  for  her  to  meet  h«  debt 
to  society. 

IProm  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Mar.  S.  1970] 
Relxef  Watchdog  Mat  Get  New  Teetb  To 

BrTE    CBISBLKSS 

( By  Roger  Stuart ) 

Once  not  so  long  ago  the  state  welfare 
system  had  a  watchdog  whose  btte  was  as 
bad  as  his  bark. 

But  the  relief  chiefs  yanked  its  teeth, 
according  to  Senate  Health  and  Welfare 
Committee  staff  aides. 
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Asd  now.  S«&.  lUcbard  A.  Saydor.  tb«  L«a- 
c*swr  RapubUcan  wbo  ctuln  tti*t  commit- 
tee, w&nu  to  fit  taw  wfttobdos  with  »  wtwto 
new  met  ol  choppers. 

Tbe  &ldM  lUed  tbalr  report  Om.  IS.  Sao. 
Snyder  introduced  legUlatlon  Jan.  7.  oaUlnc 
for  a  wbole  new  cl&ima  and  reaourcM  unit 
tn  the  welfare  deparUnant. 

The  senator  blasted  as  "Indulgent-  axxch 
departmental  policies  as  not  prosecutinc  sus- 
pected fraud  by  relief  cUenu  Lf  the  amount 
chiseled  was  leas  than  t76. 

Stanley  A.  MiUer.  who  becama  waUan  aac- 
reiary  Just  two  days  earUcr.  declared  be. 
too.  wanted  a  crackdown  on  welfare  frauds. 
And.  before  Onlahlng  his  Ont  w«ak  in 
office.  ICUl&r  abollabad  the  •?&  mtnlmiim 
which  had  been  the  poUcy  under  hla  (tfed- 
ecaaaor.  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Oecvgaa  Jr.  of 
Philadelphia. 

Moreover,  the  new  welfare  chief  revoked 
a  Qeorges'  policy  agalnat  seeking  reatliutJon 
on  cash  assistance  paytnants  of  110  or  leas. 

Later.  Aity.  Gen.  William  C.  Seimett  an- 
nounced a  coofdlnatad  campaign  to  cibaM 
what  he  termed  the  "gboets"  off  the  state 
welfare  rolls  by  sending  apeolal  auditing 
T^t«.m«  Into  various  countlea.  starting  with 
PhlladelphU. 

ET«n  now,  lilller  says:  "I'm  convinced 
there's  a  r*"  of  worms.  The  only  question 
Ls  how  big  la  the  can — aU  ounoee  or  13. 

"Ill  tell  you  well  find  out.  Not  Immedi- 
ately. But.  obvloualy  In  the  next  three  or 
four  months,  we'll  be  experienced.'* 

Asked  If  there  arant  certain  typaa  of  loaaea 
the  state  has  to  write  off  because  they're 
too  expensive  to  collect.  Miller  says: 

"We  might  write  them  off.  but  we  won't 
have  a  public  policy  of  condoning  the  wrlt*- 
off. 

"We  have  an  obligation  to  the  taxpayer  to 
see  that  tbe  dollars  his  taies  are  providing 
to  this  department  are  used  Intelligently, 
legally  and  honestly.  This  Is  the  whole  thing. 
"Praud  is  fraud,  wbether  by  the  doUar 
or  by  tbe  million.  If  tbe  state  baa  loet  tl, 
It's  loet  %l  too  much." 

Sen.  Snyder's  bill,  which  U  now  In  com- 
mittee, would  provide  up  to  »1.000  In  flnea 
and  Jail  terms  up  to  a  year  for  false  state- 
menta  made  by  relief  applicants. 

It  alao  would  reqtilre  the  welfare  depart- 
ment to  bring  legal  actions  against  perscms 
legally  responsible  for  support  of  their 
families,  including  abandoned  wlvea,  chil- 
dren under  18  and  all  children  who  are 
handicapped. 

Currently,  there  are  special  units  In  Al- 
legheny. lACkawanna-Luaame  and  Philadel- 
phia oountlaa  to  aid  In  locating  fathers  who 
deserted  thetr  children  and  enforcing  tbe 
support  law. 

The  Philadelphia  support  project  pro- 
duced court-ordered  support  payments  dur- 
ing fiscal  1969  that  are  expected  to  total 
•  1.917,820  over  the  course  of  a  year  and 
reduce  the  relief  toad  by  3.3S4  caaea.  a  staW 
spokesman  said. 

The  project  Ls  run  by  a  state  attorsey,  a 
locater  and  a  clerk. 

In  Allegheny  Gotinty  last  calendar  year, 
one  attorney  succeeded  in  getting  court- 
ordered  support  paymenu  totaling  ^443.000. 
Deserting  "papas"  usually  were  found  in 
the  respective  Philadelphia  and  PltUburgh 
metropolitan  areas. 

Under  the  UA  "Fugitive  Pappy  Act" — 
as  the  Uniform  Reciprocal  Enforcement  Act 
Is  popularly  called — one  state  is  supposed  to 
help  another  state  Ond  fugitive  fathers. 

Amendments  in  19«7  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  permit  states,  local  welfare  agencies  and 
courts  to  xise  Social  Security  Administration 
data  and  Internal  Reventte  Service  master 
Lists  to  trace  wandering  papas. 

But  the  Sute  Welfare  Department  doaant 
have  figures  on  how  many  fathers  skipped 
the  atau  last  year  to  avoid  su^^ortlng  £am- 
Ulaa  on  relief  or  bow  many  it  caught. 
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I«glslatloa  Is  being  prepared  in  Pennsyl- 
vania now  to  set  up  a  fuglUve  pappy  locater 
service  at  tbe  state  level. 

Meanwhile.  Secretary  Miller  has  removed 
state  review  of  overpayments  from  the  pro- 
gram staff,  making  It  more  a  management 
chore.  And  he  has  returned  to  area  claims 
settlement  officers  power  to  decide  whether 
to  prosecute  for  fraud  in  most  cases. 

In  sending  special  auditing  teams  into 
Philadelphia,  tbe  state  Is  going  into  an  area 
where  former  Auditor  Oen.  Grace  M  SkNtn 
last  year  allrged  more  than  BOO  welfare  over- 
piayments  bad  been  made. 

Of  those  casea.  Miller  says.  "39  have  been 
prepared  and  are  ready  for  pfosecutlon,  but 
I  don't  have  a  complete  breakdown.  The  SO 
are  docketed  for  trial.  The  tathere  are  tn  the 
process  of  being  prepared." 

Tbe  new  teams.  Atty.  Oen.  Bennett  said, 
total  15  field  audlton.  And  after  they  have 
completed  work  there,  they  wUl  get  into 
other   countiea.   Including   Allegheny. 

But  dncc  the  crackdown  was  announced 
Jan.  18,  there  has  been  no  word  on  what 
chiseling  has  been  uncovered,  let  alone  any 
report  on  proeecutlons  stemming  from  the 
probe. 

1  From  tbe  PltUburgb  Press,  Mar.  8, 1070 1 
A  Fatn.TT  DuoMosia  voa  Pshhstcab? 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 

Peunsycare — the  commonwealth's  medical 
welfare  program — is  "among  the  best"  Medic- 
aid plans  In  the  nation,  saj's  Its  custodians 
and  some  critics. 

Certainly,  it's  among  tbe  largest  with: 
More  than  300.000  people  eligible  to  receive 
beneflta.  more  than  6  "iii^trm  itemised  bUls 
proceaaed  last  year  and  a  1314  million  tab 
for  fiscal  1980. 

And,  contends  Olenn  Johnson,  the  state's 
medical  aasistanoe  commlaaumer.  It  hasn't 
been  caught  up  in  the  woeful  financial  bag 
that  haa  envelo|>ed  suob  programs  in  some 
other  states. 

"We've  been  cautious."  says  Johnson.  "We 
haven't  left  the  throttle  open  to  the  extent 
sonu  states  did." 

He  refers  to  states  that  had  falgbar  finan- 
cial eligibility  standards  and  better  benefits 
InltlaUy  than  Pennsylvania,  but  than  bad  to 
cut  back. 

A  TTFICAL  CASX 

The  commonwealth  provides  Pennsycare 
to  caah  reli^  recipients  and  other  needy 
people  based  on  a  schedule  that  makes  a  fam- 
ily of  four  eligible,  for  example,  U  Its  In- 
come is  xinder  H.OOO  a  year. 

But  nobody  really  knows  bow  much  money 
goes  down  the  chiseling  and  double  payment 
drains,  although  Johnson  concedes  It  may 
be  "1  to  a  per  cent"— or  roughly  83  million  to 
84  million  last  year  at  that  rate. 

That  kind  of  oKtney  would  more  than 
*^"fnf^  a  81  mlUlon  renal  dialysis  program — 
used  to  treat  people  with  kidney  disease — 
which  the  legislature  voted  dosm  last  sum- 
mer. 

Lack  of  such  expensive  care  can  mean 
death  for  people  wbo  can't  get  It. 

Regardless,  welfare  department  chiefs  still 
smart  today  over  a  federal  auditing  blast  last 
August  which,  Johnson  contends,  contained 
many  "glittering  generalities  they  can't  sub- 
stantiate and  we  cant  refute." 

OIVTOBTXOH   CHASOCO 

Oov.  Raymond  P.  Sbafer  was  even  more 
angry  after  the  report  was  issued,  contending 
It  "caused  great  distortion  of  truth  .  . .  vrlth- 
out  aeaeotial  supplementary  data." 

In  per^>ectlve,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Bducation  and  Welfare  (BKW)  audltora  said 
Pennsylvania  makes  duplicate  payments  to 
some  pbyslclans,  dentists,  and  druggists,  be- 
cause Its  accounting  system  doaant  prevent 
such  abuses. 

Pbyslolan,  dentist  and  druggist  bills  ac- 
counted for  about  883  million  out  of  tbe  8914 
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mllUon  total  expended  last  year  on  Pennsy- 
care. 

But  the  auditors  said  tt  was  impossible 
even  for  them  to  guess  at  bow  big  the  dollar 
drain  in  this  area  was,  because  the  state's  dis- 
bursement records  didn't  provide  an  aooapt- 
able  basis  for  such  an  estimate. 

State  welfare  chiefs  didn't  really  argue 
with  that  conclusion. 

Indeed,  Johnson's  predecessor.  Dr.  Alfred 
C.  Kraft,  said  "This  is  tbe  most  looee  part 
of  the  (Pennsycare)  operation." 

And  state  welfare  ofBcials  asked  only  for 
time  to  put  master  recipient  history  prodUia 
on  a  computer — as  the  audlton  suggested — 
to  improve  their  system. 

Johnson  says  the  department  is  starting  to 
prc^ram  the  histories.  But.  be  concedes.  "Un- 
tu  were  flnlshed  we  cant  estabUsb  patterns 
of  care,  overuse  and  misuse." 

Although  UKW  auditors  said  they  couldnt 
Mtlmate  lost  Pennsycare  doilars,  they  said 
overpayments  do  exist,  because  vendore  toI- 
untarUy  refunded  83,500  covering  19  dupli- 
cate payments  during  three  months  studied. 

And  while  the  audlton  poked  at  the  state's 
Invoice  review  system,  they  conoadad  It 
wasn't  completely  bad. 

Indeed,  they  said  that  out  of  IIB  Inqulrtes 
made  by  the  state  into  "possible  Irregulari- 
ties" over  three  years,  101  involved  physi- 
cians, dentists  and  druggists. 

The  result:  Five  licenses  revoked  or  sus- 
pended. 34  vendore  barred  from  taking  part 
in  Pennsycare  and  the  repayment  of  856,000 
from  tbe  30  physicians,  dentists  and  drug- 
gisu  punished. 

"BAKPUNO"   HIT 

Also  valuable  were  the  systems  devised  by 
Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  which  prooaaa 
hospital -related  Pennsycare  bills,  to  prevent 
double  payment  errore,  the  auditors  said. 

Hospital  care  cost  about  8183  mlUlon  last 
year  under  Pennsycare. 

Blue  Shield  found  duplicate  claims  total- 
ing 89.40O— or  about  a  per  cent  of  the  8803,- 
000  In  claims  the  organisation  reoelved  in 
February,  1969.  according  to  the  HKW  audit. 

The  auditors  also  said  the  welfare  depart- 
ment's sampling  method  to  determine  the 
accuracy  of  the  state's  aflldavlt  method  of  de- 
termining Pennsycare  eligibility  was  weak 
and  Inaccurate. 

Under  the  affidavit  system,  an  applicant 
sln4>ly  says  that  financial  Information  ha 
provides  to  the  state  Ls  accurate.  And  on  this 
basis  the  state  determines  his  eligibility  for 
Pennsycare. 

Still.  Commissioner  Johnson  contends, 
Pennsycare — with  8600  physicians.  5400  den- 
tlsu  and  2000  pharmacists  participating— 
"has  had  no  m^or  fraud,  thievery  or  scan- 
dal." 

And.  be  argues,  problems  unoovered  can  be 
blamed  in  no  small  degree  on  the  fact  that 
Medicaid  was  pushed  rapidly  Into  high  gear 
by  the  federal  government,  which  waant  too 
sure  for  a  long  time  procedures  and  regula- 
tions It  wanted  followed. 

Regardless,  a  spokesman  for  the  Senate 
Health  and  Welfare  Committee  In  Pennsyl- 
vania says  that  group  "continues  to  share 
with  a  great  many  people  a  concern  for 
Pennsycare  management  and  operations." 

And  Welfare  Secretary  Stanley  A.  Miller 
says: 

"I  Intend  to  look  at  the  entire  Pennsycare 
problem  to  see  if  then  are  duplicate  bills,  to 
see  If  they  are  reviewed  or  arent  reviewed 
and  to  see  if  drugs  were  administered. 

"l%e  whole  myriad  of  possible  and  small 
cumulative  things  will  be  looked  at.*" 

[From  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Mar.  7.  19701 

WoaK-TaaxmafG  PsocaAMS  PsovTxia  Joss.  Covr 

TaxPATsaa  An  Addttional  86  MmuoM 

(By  Roger  Stusrt) 

The  Welfsre  Department*!  work-training 

programs  sparked  one  arnaU  boost  for  the 
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taxpayen  and  Ignited  one  giant  boost  for 
some  welfare  clients  in  Pennsylvania  from 
1065  through  IB69. 

While  the  taxpayers  wen  taxed  81  i>  blUlon 
for  relief  costs,  they  also  were  hit  for  another 
86  mlUlon  so  that  almost  19.000  nllef  recip- 
ients could  learn  and  work  in  the  depart- 
ment's five  programs. 

Of  the  19.000  learner -earners,  more  than 
than  11,400  now  have  Jobs,  srhloh  either  lib- 
erated them  or  partly  entandpated  them 
from  welfare's  grasp. 

By  no  means,  though,  were  the  depart- 
ment's work-training  programs  the  only 
ones  conducted. 

OTHEXS  CONDCCTXa 

Then  were  at  the  same  time  numerous 
others  bemg  conducted  by  the  State  lAbor 
and  Industry  and  Community  Affairs  depart- 
ments, tbe  U.S.  lAbor  Department,  tbe  Na- 
tional Alliance  of  Businessmen  (NAB)  and 
various  other  public  and  private,  non-profit 
outfits. 

Those  efforts  jacked  up  tax  levies  even 
higher. 

How  big  the  investment  paid  off  Is  unclear, 
though,  because  two  or  three  agencies  might 
have  been  instrumental  In  putting  a  man 
or  woman  to  work,  and  each  one  claimed 
credit  for  some  of  tbe  same  people. 

But  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  work- 
training  efforts  kept  many  people  from  ever 
getting  on  welfare  rolls  to  begin  with  as  well 
as  removing  a  smaller  number  of  people  al- 
ready on  relief  subsldlea. 

Por  tbe  latter  group,  the  earulng-leaming 
programs  represent  "booster  power,"  accord- 
ing to  Welfare  Secretary  Stanley  A.  Miller, 
who  told  his  department's  37.000  employee  in 
his  first  policy  statement  to  them: 

"POX^  FASTNXaS" 

"Let  us  not  feel  our  task  Is  completed  when 
we  deliver  subsUteoce  payments  to  the  needy: 
rather,  our  real  challenge  Is  to  bring  them 
into  the  mainstream  as  producers  and  full 
partnen  in  society." 

The  booster  power  sucoaaa  rate — although 
small  to  many  welfare  critics— looms  large 
to  state  relief  chiefs,  because  only  a  limited 
few  of  the  commonwealth's  relief  clients 
must  look  for  or  accept  work. 

nwse  wbo  are  required  to  accept  work  usu- 
ally do,  the  officials  contend. 

To  bolster  this  contention,  they  note  that 
while  730.000  persons  received  welfare  checks 
during  fiscal  1909,  the  average  number  of  peo- 
ple on  assistance  at.  any  one  time  was  a  tot 
lower  at  471,500. 

There's  not  much,  the  officials  say.  that 
can  be  done  about  the  bard-core  reliefers 
except  to  provide  them  cash  assutanoe. 

rUMS   AMD   CKILIMG 

Por  tbU  group,  such  Income  Is — at  the 
same  time — both  an  economic  fioor  beneath 
which  they  don't  have  to  sink  and  an  eco- 
nomic celling  above  which  they  can't  rise. 

It's  a  house,  at  least  some  of  the  money 
to  heat  It,  basic  foods  and  clothing  and  a  few 
Incidentals. 

Moat  of  the  Welfare  Department's  48,406 
aged  clients  (using  September  figures — the 
last  available)  are  in  this  group  along  with 
16.600  blind  pensioners  and  37.810  totally 
and  [Mrmanently  disabled  clients. 

Then,  there  are  385323  reclplento  of  aid  to 
dependent  cbOdran. 

But  roughly  three  out  of  four  of  them  are 
kids,  ranging  from  cradle  throu^  college 
age.  And  the  state  hopes  they  graduate  from 
high  school  or  even  college  so  that  when 
they  do  escape  tbe  dole,  they  remain  free 
of  tt. 

UOaX  C<X>D  AT  BOU 

Mothers  of  dependent  children  under  IB 
dont  have  to  work  If  they  dont  want  to  on 
the  theory  they  can  do  more  for  tbe  kids  at 
home  than  working. 

If  tbe  m<»ns  want  to  work,  the  state  must 
make  child  care  possible  for  her  kids  either 
CXVl 3637— Part  31 
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In  a  day  care  center,  in  some  other  family's 
home  or  have  people  take  care  of  the  kids  In 
the  kids'  own  homes. 

There  aren't  many  dads  living  with  de- 
[Mndent  children  families,  the  state  says. 
Some  are  dead.  Many  are  missing. 

And  some  who  are  living  elsewhere  should 
pay  but  either  can't  pay  at  all  or  not  enough 

Then,  or  course,  there  are  the  dads  nobody 
knows  including  tbe  mom«. 

Of  those  dads  wbo  are  at  home,  some  are 
incapacitated  or  handicapped.  And  only  a 
few  are  fit  to  take  Job  training  or  a  Job. 
which  they  must  do  If  either  is  available. 

Uothere  with  all  their  kids  over  18  must 
Job  hunt. 


After  tbe  dependent  children  category, 
then  are  73383  marginal  types  on  general 
assistance,  which  is  funded  strictly  by  the 
state.  Some  states  don't  even  have  such  a 
category. 

But  It's  comprised  of  people  between  par- 
ent and  old  age,  men  who  have  been  replaced 
on  Jobs  by  machines  and  nobody's  hiring 
them  even  at  40  or  so.  the  "Skid  Row"  types 
between  benders,  and  people  between  Joba. 

Some  are  between  good  health  and  bad  or 
between  mental  stability  snd  Instability. 

Also  on  general  aa^lstance,  says  Norman 
V.  Lourle,  deputy  welfsre  secretary,  are  "the 
broken  down  riiral  types  and  the  kids  who 
grew  up,  got  loet  and  never  got  into  Job 
linee." 

But  this  group  Is  tbe  most  employable  of 
the  entire  welfare  lot. 

So.  If  there's  any  hope  of  cutting  the  relief 
rolls.  It  rests  with  tbe  hard-core  reliefers  who 
arent  required  to  work — principally  the 
mothere  of  dependent  children  and  their 
older  kids. 

And  that  is  precisely  what  the  Welfare 
Department  did  with  Its  five  work  training 
programs — even  if  tt  did  mean  providing  a 
carrot  without  also  having  a  stick  to  con- 
vince them  to  work. 

First  was  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps 
for  school  kids,  consisting  InltlaUy  of  con- 
servation work  but  later  expanded  to  health 
services.  Tlien  came  a  similar  Touth  Corps 
for  out-of-scbool  youngstere. 

These  two  programs  hit  6.600  young  re- 
llefere,  aged  14  to  IB,  who  earned  81.40  per 
hour. 

The  Incentive:  Earnings  of  a  dependent 
child  14  to  31  arent  counted  against  hie 
family's  relief  grant  If  he's  going  to  school 
either  full  or  part  time  and  lent  working 
either  full  or  part  time. 

XXPXNSCS  Aim  IMCXMTZVX 

If  he  li  wv>rking  regularly  full  or  part  time, 
he  gets  work  expenses  plus  s  work  Incentive 
before  his  family's  grsnt  ts  out. 

New  Careers  was  another  departmental 
program  for  assistance  clients  aged  23  to  04 
tn  clinical  and  clerical  work  and  recreation 
therapy.  Partlclpanu  get  stipends  without 
their  relief  grants  being  cut. 

New  Careers  is  the  only  one  of  the  pro- 
gram's financed  strictly  with  state  funds. 
Participants  work  In  groundskeeplng.  main- 
tenance, laundering,  sewing  and  similar  fields 
and  get  work  expenses,  an  Incentive  and 
relief. 

Finally,  there's  the  Work  Dioentlve  Pro- 
gram (WIN) ,  which  was  introduced  In  14 
counties  and  expanded  recently  to  10  othen. 

Heads  01  relief  households  are  required  to 
go  through  screening  for  thla  program  un- 
less they  are  mothers  of  children  under  16. 
In  which  case  the  screening  is  voluntary. 

State-provided  child  care  Is  not  voluntary, 
meaning  the  mother  gets  to  write  that  cost 
off  as  a  work  expense.  And  she  gets  a  train- 
ing stipend  to  start  or  an  Incentive  later  if 
tbe  Job  she  geu  Is  low  Income. 

What  happens,  though.  If  a  relief  client  Is 
required  to  take  a  Job  or  training  If  either 
Is  offered,  and  he  or  she  doesnt? 

"We  dlsoontinue  a  very  small  number  of 
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cases  on  the  basis  of  out-and-out  refusal  to 
work,"  says  Bdward  H.  Kalberer,  executive 
director  of  tbe  Allegheny  County  Board  of 
Assistance. 

"There  are  usually  extenuating  clxcum- 
stanoes  that  make  it  difficult  to  aay,  'Well,  he 
could  damned  well  have  been  expected  to 
take  this  job.* " 

IFrom  the  Pittsburgh  Preas.  Mar.  8.  1970) 
"WoaxTAxx"  HXX.P9  Twoes  Who  Bilp 

THXlCSXLVXa 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 

Sometimes,  a  man  can  make  more  In  wel- 
fare checks  than  "working  for  a  living."  but 
in  Pennsylvania  be  can  do  better. 

Be  can  get  both. 

That's  because  Pennsylvania,  In  effect,  al- 
ready has  "workfare." 

The  commonwealth  leu  a  relief  recipi- 
ent get  a  Job  and  then  deduct  his  work  ex- 
penses and  an  incentive  comprised  of  the 
first  830  earned,  plus  SS  per  cent  of  any  earn- 
ings over  that. 

OXTS    TAX    aaSAK,    TOO 

If  those  expenses  and  the  tncenuve  fcnodc 
bis  net  earnlngE  below  the  relief  be  has  been 
getting,  he  stays  on  relief.  And  he  gets  a  tax 
break,  too — if  he  has  to  pay  taxes  at  all. 

HareS  how  it  works,  for  example,  if  the 
father  of  a  four-member  Allegheny  County 
family  now  getting  a  8397  monthly  relief 
check  goes  to  work  for  8480  a  month,  or 
roughly  83.80  an  hour: 

Deduct  the  father's  work  expenses  oom- 
prlsed  of  taxes,  special  work  clothes,  trans- 
portation and  such  from  hu  8480  groes  earn- 
ings. Let's  say  the  expenses  total  880.  That 
leaves  8400  net. 

Deduct  830  from  the  8480  gross.  That 
leaves  8450.  Take  a  third  of  the  8450  to  get 
8160.  Add  830  and  8160  to  get  bis  8180  work 
Incentive. 

Deduct  the  8180  incentive  from  tbe  8400 
net.  That  leaves  8330. 

ISeduct  the  8330  from  the  family's  current 
8337  relief  grant.  That  leaves  877.  which  Uw 
family  will  not  get  on  relief. 

And  that  877.  together  with  the  lather's 
8400  net  earned  Income,  means  tbe  family 
now  has  8477  a  month  for  living  expenses, 
the  state  says. 

But  tbe  family  actually  has  a  total  income 
of  8657--achleTed  by  adding  the  father's  8480 
gross  earnings  and  the  family's  877  relief 
supplement — which  comes  to  86,684  a  year. 

When  It  comee  to  paying  federal  Income 
taxes,  tbe  unassisted  worker  drawing  86,684 
In  wagee  before  taxes  starts  figuring  his  de- 
ductions and  this  tax  from  that  total. 

Our  workfarer  with  the  same  groas  In- 
come.  on  the  other  hand,  vtarts  computing 
his  deductions  and  tax  from  a  86.660  base 
because  tbe  8934  his  family  gets  a  year  in 
relief  Isnt  taxable. 

It's  Just  like  a  veteran's  stipend  If  he's 
working  and  going  to  school  under  the  OI 
BUI.  He  doesnt  have  to  count  that  money 
as  part  of  his  gross  mcome  either. 

So,  the  workfanr's  work  expense  allow- 
ance and  his  work  incentive  are  compotinded 
by  his  tax  write-off. 

From  the  85,660,  he  can  take  tS.OOO  in 
deductions,  comprised  of  the  standard  8600 
minimum  deductions  plus  8600  for  each  of 
fo\ir  dependents.  Subtracting  83.000  from 
85.600,  be  gets  83.560  on  which  he  pays  his 
Income  tax. 

If  our  workfarer  Is  filing  a  Joint  return 
with  hU  wife,  he  pays  8300  on  the  flrat  83.000 
plus  16  per  cent  on  the  remaining  8560, 
which  Is  889-60.  His  basic  tax  is  8370.60.  HU 
sturcharge  la  818  and  bis  total  tax  Is  8397.80. 

irUST   PAT   StaS    MOMX 

If  his  employer  wlthhdd  mere  than  that, 
the  workfarer  gets  a  refund. 

Tbe  working  bloke  wtth  the  wme  de- 
ptfidents.  no  relief  supplement  and  filing  a 
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Joint  return  muat  pay  a  tSSS-ed  tax — or 
•138.08  mora  tban  his  ■ubeldlzMl  neighbor. 
the  vorklarer. 

Moreover,  because  ibe  workfarer  la  draw- 
ing r*Uer.  b«'s  eligible  under  a  ipecial  tor- 
mula  to  r«celTe  »34  worth  of  tree  food  siamps 
each  month  U  be  spends  $54  Co  get  them. 

That  figures  out  to  auolher  ^BS  a  year 
ad^antogeover  ihe  work-lDg  stlS. 

And.  on  top  of  all  the  other  inducementfi. 
the  worklarer  U  covered  completely  by 
Pearwyc-ire  (the  commonwealth's  version  of 
Medicaid)  it  any  other  medical  plan  beuc- 
flU  he  has  run  out  or  ar«  insufficient  to 
begin  with. 

In  fact,  he  can  get  free  glasses,  free  pre- 
scription drugs  and  free  dental  work  among 
other  things  not  covered  by  most  health  snd 
hoapltaUzatlon  insurance. 

IS  rr  DiscaiMiNATosT? 

Discriminatory?  Indeed,  many  welfare 
critics,  contend  that  It  is. 

But  the  work  expense  allowances  Tind  in- 
centive dont  always  work  out  that  way,  state 
officials  say.  although  they  don't  keep  a  run- 
ning tab  on  the  number  of  people  receiving  it. 
outside  of  those  in  the  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram ( WIN  t . 

And  the  -Thirty  and  a  Third"  inducement 
to  work  Isnt  limited  to  WIN. 

But.  as  of  Dec.  1.  of  the  813  WIN  graduates 
emplored.  569  had  been  Uberated  from  wel- 
fare, meaning  they  got  no  work  allowances. 
Incentive  or  tax  breaks  due  them. 

Some  cant  buy  food  sUmps  any  more  or 
qualify  for  PennBycaro. 

The  other  265  working  WIN  grwJuateg  were 
drawing  reduced  relief  granu  to  supplement 
wage  checks. 

$«.J    MXLLION    SAVED 

But  all  812  graduates  together  nccount  for 
A  welfare  savings  of  M.S  million  projec'.ed 
over  a  year-long  period,  offsetting  a  training 
mvesimeut  for  7,509  enrollees  of  »2.4  million 
from  Nov.  1.  1968  to  Dec.  31.  19«9. 

Tiie  remainiDg  WIN  enroUees  are  in  various 
stages  of  training  or  holding  categories. 

The  stace.  though,  doesn't  know  how  much 
of  a  tax  write-off  the  205  working  WIN  grad- 
uates or  successcrs  drawing  partial  relief  will 
accrue  in  a  year. 

But  ifs  unlikely  the  total  will  make  WIN 
a  non-paying  proposition. 

Regardless.  Lucy  O.  Norton,  state  WIN 
coonlinator.  says:  "This  program's  success 
should  be  Judged  on  what  has  been  done  for 
individuals." 

"MANY    nETEX    WOKK  ' 

And  on  that  score,  she  adds:  "There  are 
many  people  who  prefer  to  work  rather  than 
be  on  welfare.  But  they've  Xxan  unable 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  to  find  and 
hoid  a  job  l>ef  ore. 

"No  ooe  was  ever  mterested  enough  to  help 
them  get  the  necessary  training  to  get  suit- 
al)le  Jobs." 

For  the  women  enrolled  in  WIN—  and  they 
accounted  for  half  of  the  7,50fl  enroUees — 
that  interest  also  meant  day-care,  which  be- 
came a  so-far-untabulated  expense  for  the 
state  during  WIN  tramlng. 

In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  state  has 
ga  million  budgeted  lor  WIN  to  provide  6.720 
training  slots,  estimated  to  produce  15.000 
new  Job  holders  from  among  the  welfare 
ranks. 

[Prom  the  Plttaburgh   Praas,  Mar.  9,  1970] 

It   Stox    "TAKas   Monst   To    Makx   UoifXY" 

AMD   LOOPBOLXS   OXTX   RsLZKrCaS   IMLXMTIVX 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 

It  takes  mon«y  to  make  money. 

That's  jnst  as  true  on  relief  aa  It  Is  tn  big 
business  In  Pennsylvania. 

And  relief  U  a  big— •000  mllUon  this  yeftr— 
business  in  the  state. 

All  you  have  to  do  Is  find  the  loopholes  and 
flip  cash  through  them,  althou^  that  ad* 
mltt«dl7  tant  as  easy  as  it  soosda. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAiOtS 

But  rt^t  now  there  are  at  least  three  klng- 
siaad  regulatory  fissures  and  two  smaller 
openings  which  if  exploited  in  tandem  can 
add  up  to  quite  a  welfare  "killing. " 

One  that  Is  legally — If  not  morally— quite 
proper  insiders  contend. 

They  tell  a  tale  that  sounds  more  apocry- 
phal than  real  but  they  insist  It's  authentic. 
And  It  has  been  circulating  on  Oapltol  Hill  In 
Harrisburg. 

BEaX    IS  THK  STOBT 

What  happened  is  that  a  working  man  ln> 
advartently  manipulated  the  loopholes  and 
walked  out  of  one  of  the  sUte's  county  aasist- 
ance  offices  with  slightly  less  total  income 
than  a  neighbor  earning  more  than  •10.000 
a  year  gross. 

Tbat  is,  the  total  wis  leas  If  you  don't 
count  the  •388  in  frae  food  stamps  he  could 
get  each  year,  complete  Medicaid  coverage 
and  you  dont  consider  that  his  ja.SOO  plus 
relief  subsidy  lant  taxable  income- 
Throw  those  In.  and  he  dldnt  Just  keep 
up  with  the  Jones'.  He  passed  them 

£Ten  If  the  story  Isn't  true,  however,  such 
a  thing  Is  poesible. 

The  computation  methods  prescribed  there 
for  determining  eUglblllty  of  a  flrst-tlme  ap- 
plicant to  get  reUef  call  first  for  deduction  of 
personal  and  work  expenses  from  the  appli- 
cant's gross  eaminga. 

SMSTOMT  or   A  LOOPHOLX 

These  are  the  costs  a  pereon  has  to  pay,  in 
effect,  to  work-  And  they  constitute  the  first 
big  loophole.  Included  are: 

Public  transportation  to  work  or.  If  It's  not 
available,  monthly  auto  payments  plus  7 
cents  per  mile  to  and  from  work.  There's  no 
limit  on  the  size  of  car  payments  or  mileage 
to  and  from  work. 

Child  care  or  care  of  a  sick  or  disabled 
adult  If  other  family  members  can't  provide 
it  and  no  other  "sound  plan"  can  be  made 
for  the  care.  If  It  comes  to  that,  there's  no 
cost  limit. 

aof.ial  Security,  income  and  wage  taxes 
and  union  dues  deducted  from  the  uppll- 
canfs  pay  by  his  employer. 

Tools,  materials,  ^>eclal  uniforms,  Ule- 
phones  and  such  which  the  applicant  is  re- 
quired to  have  for  his  work,  but  he — not  the 
employer — picks  up  the  tab  for  rhcm. 

If,  after  subtracting  these  deductions  from 
the  applicant's  gross  pay.  he  hae  less  money 
to  spend  than  the  maximum  reUef  grant  lor 
his  slae  famllj'.  the  state  wlU  make  up  the 
difference . 

It  provides  the  subsidy  becau.se.  in  effect. 
the  family  doesn't  have  enough  money  left 
for  the  requisites— food,  clothing,  shelter. 
utilities  and  Incidentals — in  Pennsylvania's 
minimum  ataudard  oi  health  and  decency. 

Once  eligible  for  assistance,  the  subsidized 
worker  U  eligible  for  an  even  greater  sub- 
sidy—the first  t30  of  his  earnings  plus  33 
per  cent  of  the  remainder. 

If  that  incentive  plus  the  work  expense  de- 
ductions leave  him  with  no  net  earnings  or 
financially  in  the  bole,  the  slate  will  give 
him  a  full  esalstance  grant. 

So,  the  Incentive  when  added  to  work  ex- 
pense deductions  Is  the  second  loophole. 

Neither  the  work  expenses  nor  the  Incen- 
tive can  be  deducted,  however,  if  the  man 
has  more  than  $5Q  in  the  bank,  insurance 
worth  more  than  $500  In  cash  or  loan  value 
or  $2,000  m  an  educational  trust  for  his  kids. 

This  makes  the  loopholes  a  bit  less  open 
ended  than  some  legislative  critics  contend 
they  are. 

A    TUIBD    BIG    LOOPHOLX 

Moreover,  making  the  applicant  qualify 
first  by  deducting  bis  work  expenses  la  an- 
other regulatory  attempt  to  keep  people  from 
walking  In  off  the  street  and  qualifying  for 
the  incentive. 

The  assistance  recipient  who  goee  to  work 
has  his  incentive  aeouctea  nm  ana  the  work 
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expenses    second.    Normally,    the    incentive 
would  be  worth  more  than  the  expenses. 

The  third  big  loophole  is  that  none  of  the 
rehef  money  provided  by  the  state  Is  subject 
to  federal  income  ux. 

And.  of  course,  the  smaller  openings  are 
the  food  atiunpa  he  gets  free,  if  he  buys  food 
stamps,  and  complete  Pennsycare  coverage. 
In  effect,  the  state  counts  a  relief  check  as 
a  kind  ol  negative  premium  fur  participation 
In  theao  two  programs— whether  the  client 
^ets  a  muumum  »1  aaslhtance  check  twice  a 
month  ur  a  maximum  grant. 

Ironically,  the  weUarcr  turned  "workfarer" 
cjn  t  get  as  classy  a  car  as  the  worker  turned 
worklarer  .    .  , 

If  the  worker  turned  worklarer  needs  his 
car  to  get  to  work,  he  can  buy  anything 
from  a  compact  to  a  Cadillac.  However,  the 
reliefer  turned  workfarer  can  only  get  »30O 
down  payment  on  a  used  car. 

There's  nothing,  welfare  workers  agree,  to 
prevent  either  workfarer  from  turning  hU 
present  auto  in  us  the  down  payment  on  an- 
other auto  und  lelllng  him  deduct  the  pay- 
ments oa  the  second  car  na  an  aUowable  work 
expense. 

*'aia  oaoas  incuuss" 
How  often  are  the  loopholes  pyramided  by 
either    type    of    workfarer    into    big    gross 
lucomeev 

Us  impoaalble  to  say;  neither  county  nor 
state  offices  keep  running  tabs  on  the  number 
of  people  benefitting  from  them. 

■Its  happening,  though,"  several  county 
reUef  chiefs  agree. 

The  beet  idea  auyone  can  give  you  on  the 
puteutial  is  that  aa  ot  last  Sept.  80,  there 
were  3.338  relief  clienu  employed  full-time 
and  1.264  employed  part-Ume. 

Stuce  tbey  receive  partial  reUef.  they  are 
eligible  to  deduct  work  expenses  and  the 
Incentive. 

They  comprised  about  nine-tenths  of  1  per 
cent  of  the  state's  632.933  people— excluding 
the  blind— on  relief  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber. 

But  the  4,892  full  and  part-time  workers 
on  relief  accounted  for  a  74  per  cent  gala 
over  a  year  earlier,  when  there  were  1,887 
full-time  and  928  part-time  workers  on  relief. 
Still,  the  stale  can't  tell— unless  it  makes 
a  special  count — how  many  of  the  subsldlaed 
workers  are  deducting  the  expenses  and  the 
incentive. 

And  they  can't  begin  to  tell  you  how  many 
people  walking  in  off  the  street  might  be 
eligible  by  the  work  expense  route  for  the 
incentive. 

"a  LOT  atnr  cabs" 
The  "thirty  and  a  third"  induoenient  is 
a  federal  requirement  under  the  aid  to 
dependent  children  category;  the  state  has 
extended  it  to  the  exclusively  state-funded 
general  assistance  category. 

One  rural  county  director  says  "a  lot"  of 
working  relief  cUenta  are  buying  autoe  with 
the  state's  help. 

In  Allegheny  County,  where  public  trans- 
portation and  car  pools  are  more  accessible,  a 
spot  cbeck  shows  four  such  purchases  are 
being  made  by  working  reliefers  In  three  of 
six  districts. 

Some  county  directors  and  their  boards 
have  protested  to  the  sUte  that  the  loop- 
boles  are  "discriminatory"  against  taxpayers 
and  other  relief  clients. 

Indeed,  one  director— giving  a  hypothetical 
case — says  It's  possible  for  one  worker  with 
exactly  the  same  set  of  finances  as  another 
to  be  laid  off  his  Job  one  day.  qualify  for 
relief  the  next,  and  be  back  on  the  Job  the 
third  day  making  more  money  than  his 
fellow  worker. 

Some  suggest  cutoff  figures  for  work 
expenses  and  the  incentive. 

Another  director  disagrees  with  continuing 
the  Incentive. 

Another  director  disagrees  with  continu- 
ing the  incentive  indefinitely. 
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[mm  the  PltUbtirgh  Press,  Mar.  10.  lOTOJ 
"Let  'em  Tet"  amo  Some  Beat 

ttMULT  BULINOS 

(By  Boger  Stuart) 

SUte  welfare  offlciala — battling  to  protect 
the  state's  relief  coffers — forced  a  oouple  of 
Philadelphia  assistance  clients  to  cry  "uncle." 

And  Uncle  Sam  answered. 

One  woman  felt  she  was  entitled  to  a 
•130.40  monthly  credit  for  work  expenses, 
which  would  give  her  a  shot  at  more  relief 
money. 

The  aute  said  she  cotild  count  on  850  a 
month  for  expenses. 

In  the  other  case,  the  state— acting  aa  the 
final  Judge — wanted  to  cut  off,  or  at  least  re- 
duce, a  woman's  relief  allotment. 

She  aald  the  sute  couldn't  do  ao  without 
giving  her  a  chance  to  appeal. 

Both  women  went  to  the  Third  VB.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  won. 

Why  did  they  go  Into  a  federal  court  on 
what  looked  Like  a  state  matter? 
CITE  BscnarTT  act 

WeU.  while  public  aasUtance  Is  largely  a 
sute-federal  partnership,  federal  law  governs 
Ita  administration  If  sUte  taw  oonfllots  with 
federal  law  on  the  subject. 

But  federal  law  applies  only  because  the 
state  agreed  Initially  to  accept  a  federal  gift 
tied  vrlth  federal  strings. 

Oeneral  assistance,  an  exclusively  atate- 
flnanced  program,  la  an  exception.  But  even 
there  state  welfare  officials  aren't  atu-e  of  the 
degree. 

m  the  first  case,  the  court  said  the  attempt 
to  limit  work  expenses  didn't  Jibe  with  the 
U.8.  Social  Seciu'lty  Act  which  permits  de- 
ductions of  "any  expenses  attributable  to  the 
earning  of  income." 

And  while  the  court  sympathized  with  the 
state's  attempt  "to  preserve  and  protect  Its 
coffers '  against  an  "unquestionably  and  In- 
creaalngly  heavy  burden,"  It  aald  Congress — 
not  the  state — must  solve  the  problem. 

In  the  meantime,  state  officials  say.  Penn- 
sylvania Is  locked  effectively  Into  "costly" 
and  "discriminatory"  subsidization  of  the 
relieved  poor  against  the  unassisted  working 
poor. 

APPEAL  OKATVD 

In  the  other  case,  the  court  said  the  state's 
attempt  to  cut  olT  or  reduce  the  client's  relief 
grant  without  giving  her  a  chance  to  appeal 
was  a  violaUon  of  constitutionally  mandated 
due  proceas  of  law. 

But  the  court  left  It  to  the  state  to  work 
out  appeal  procedures. 

In  response,  the  Welfare  Department  has 
ruled  that  any  client  can  appeal  any  change 
in  his  grant  within  five  days  after  being 
notified  of  the  change. 

If  he  appeals,  the  state  must  continue 
paying  the  client  what  he  bad  been  getting 
until  the  case  is  finally  resolved. 

But  the  state  Is  still  groping  for  a  way  to 
get  Impartial  hearing  exaBolners. 
CASKS  aooic 

It  might  save  money  by  ssklcg  each  county 
assistance  board  to  designate  one  employe 
to  handle  the  Job.  But  he  might  not  always 
be  objective. 

Or.  the  state  could  hire  objective  hearing 
examiners  wboee  salaries  might  add  even 
more  to  the  taxpayers'  burden. 

Regardless,  the  SUte  Board  of  Public  As- 
sistance now  has  more  than  100  appeals 
pending,  and  no  one  has  even  counted  the 
number  of  appeals  filed  with  the  67  county 
assistance  boards. 

Perhaps,  though,  the  thing  the  two  Phila- 
delphia cases  demonstrate  most  Is  that  Con- 
gress and  U.S.  courts  set  a  lot  of  state  assist- 
ance spending  floors — even  If  they  don't  set 
state  ceilings. 

And  this  sometimes  leaves  Pennsylvania 
legislators  tn  the  unfortunate  position  of 
levying  taxaa  to  pay  the  assistance  bills  Con- 
gress— sot  the  leglalattxre — mandated. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TaxaUon  without  representation T  Hardly. 

The  voters  put  both  the  congressmen  and 
the  legislators  In  office.  And  the  courts  mere- 
ly stack  the  lawmakers'  laws  up  against  the 
Oonsututlon  to  see  if  they  Jibe. 

But,  sometimes  the  court  will  void  laws 
that  both  a  legislature  and  Congress  have 
agreed  to  honor,  as  the  XJM.  Supreme  Court 
did  In  banning  residency  requirements  for 
relief. 

That  ruUng  says,  In  effect,  that  once  gov- 
ernmental charity  la  given  to  one  man  In  a 
state,  each  man  in  that  atate  la  equally  en- 
titled to  the  same  benefit. 

Private  charity.  In  contraat,  is  the  gift  of 
individuate  to  dispense  as  they  wish. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  Mar.  11,  lVIO\ 
Sahd  op  Tmm  Shifts  Uetkui  tos  WSLrASx 
(By  Roger  Stuart) 
There's  really  no  disputing  that  public 
assistance  is  a  guaranted  income  for  those 
Pennsylvanians  who  receive  It. 

They  get  a  check  every  two  weeks  for  as 
long  as  their  eligibility  lasts. 

And  eligibility  has  become  a  chain,  linking 
one  generation  of  Pennsylvania  society  after 
another  since  the  guarantee  was  written  into 
sUte  law  in  1937. 

It's  a  chain  binding  both  the  relief  re- 
cipient and  the  taxpayer. 

But,  although  there's  really  no  dlq;}utt]ig 
that  public  a^^ir-^Anrm  u,  in  fact,  a  guaran- 
teed income,  there  la  a  dispute  raging  right 
now  over  Jtist  bow  much  that  Income  Is 
worth. 

The  state  says  lu  relief  checks  are  equal 
in  value  to  the  commonwealth's  minimum 
standards  of  health  and  decency  and  have 
been  since  Jan.  1. 

Maybe  so,  say  some  critics.  But  they  con- 
tend that  the  mlnimums.  established  by  the 
Woodbury  Commission  in  1967.  are  anU- 
quated  now. 

This  argument  Is  based  on  the  premise 
that  society's  notion  of  poverty  Is  a  relative 
thing,  meaning  that  as  one  man  gets  richer 
another  man  gets  poorer  by  comparison  un- 
less his  standard  of  living  also  Is  raised. 

Buttressing  this  logic  la  Ellas  8.  Cohen, 
state  commissioner  of  family  services,  who 
says: 

"When  I  first  started  working  tn  the  New 
Tork  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  we 
were  arguing  over  whether  people  on  relief 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  radio  or  an 
electric  refrtgerator. 

ATrrruDES  have  cuamoco 

"But  now  It  really  Is  different.  Now.  no- 
body— not  even  the  most  moas-backed  con- 
servative— would  say  he  doesn't  think  a  per- 
son ought  to  be  permitted  to  have  a  radio  or 
an  electric  refrigerator."' 

Today,  the  argimient  Is  over  whether  relief 
clients  should  own  television  sets  and  cars, 
although  many  already  do. 

The  welfare  housewife  often  asks  If  two 
brassieres  every  three  years  is  all  the  state 
can  afford  her  In  "incidental"  uplift 

The  welfare  grandma  sometimes  wonders  if 
she  can  really  make  one  corset  last  five  years. 

And  the  relief  momma  Is  apt  to  ask  If  three 
boxes  of  160  double-ply  facial  tissues  a  year 
is  really  enough  to  keep  her  runny-nosed 
child  looking  presentable. 

Becau.<ie  these  are  the  types  of  arguments 
the  welfare  department  gets  from  ita  more 
agreeable  critics,  Ifs  little  wonder  the  de- 
partment has  under  oonxldsration  the  devel- 
opment of  a  new  set  of  health  and  decency 
standards. 

CHASSE    CLAIK    PALS! 

Meanwhile,  though,  there  are  many  crltlca 
Who  argue  that  the  sUte  has  falsely  pro- 
claimed its  current  assistance  levels  at  100 
per  cent  ot  the  old  standard. 

"How  can  the  checks  be  eqnal  to  that 
standard  If  rectplenta  have  to  rob  from  their 
food  budgets  to  help  pay  the  rent  or  dtp 
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Into  their  clothing  allotments  to  help  pay 
their  utility  bills?"  they  sak. 

The  Woodbury  Commission  aald  relief 
granta  should  be  pegged  high  enough  to  pre- 
vent that  sort  of  thing. 

Its  members  said  shelter  allotments  should 
provide  actual  shelter  costs  for  96  per  cent  of 
assistance  recipients.  And  they  said  gas  heat 
would  be  okay  but  more  money  should  be 
allotted  for  it  if  neces&ary. 

Ttie  sute  can  give  you  medians  and  aver- 
ages and  statistical  formulas  indicating  that 
assistance  families  can  pay  their  rent  with 
rent  aUotments. 

But  they've  taken  no  eensus  of  the  case- 
load to  prove  how  many  clients  really  can  do 
that  and  how  many  cant. 

The  Woodbury  Commission  didn't  oaU  for 
abolition  of  slum  housing  through  higher 
rent  allotments,  but  it  did  express  concern 
that  rent  grants  even  then  were  sulnldiclng 
slumlorda. 

And  they  still  are.  according  to  Welfare 
Secretary  Stanley  A.  Miller. 

Indeed,  be  bemoaned  In  a  recent  policy 
staiomeut  that  his  department  distributes 
about  gdO  million  a  year  in  grants  for  hous- 
ing subsistence  with  "the  vast  amount  of 
this"  ending  up  in  the  "pockets  of  duxnlords 
as  rent." 

If  more  proof  is  needed,  the  Oovemor'a 
Housing  Task  Force  reported  last  year  Uiat 
most  of  the  state's  biutlen  of  close  to  500.000 
sub-standard  dwellings  falls  "most  heavily 
on  .  .  .  the  poor,  the  renter,  the  aged,  the 
large  family,  the  black." 

This  Is  the  group  that  la  most  likely  to  be 
on  welfare. 

As  for  utility  allotments,  they're  stUl  bassd 
on  coal  for  heating — a  cheaper  commodity 
than  the  gas  most  people  use. 

CAS    PATMENTS  SaOKT 

Indeed,  the  Urban  League  of  Pittsburgh  in 
a  recent  study  found  utility  allotments  for 
Allegheny  County  relief  recipients  would 
cover  Just  the  price  of  gas  for  only  about  10 
per  cent  of  them. 

And.  even  for  the  lucky  10  per  cent,  there 
wouldn't  be  enough  In  the  allotment  to  cover 
electricity  and  water  bills. 

For  the  relief  family  living  in  public  hous- 
ing, relief  grants  should  be  sufficient  to  meet 
the  minimum  health  and  decency  standards. 
Housing  authorities  in  the  £tate  generally 
charge  no  more  than  rent  and  utility  grants. 

And  this  leaves  the  family  able  to  manage 
food,  clothing  and  incidentals. 

Unless  there's  a  dlat>etlc  In  the  home,  for 
example.  In  wiilch  case  there's  apt  to  be  a 
problem. 

When  the  state  went  to  the  100  per  cent 
level.  It  dropped  all  specljil  diets. 

But  a  diabetic  needs  high  protein  and  low 
carbohydrate  content  In  his  food.  And  the 
state's  food  budget  is  really  geared  to  hlSh 
carbohydrate  and  low  protein  content. 

MOax   SPECIAL  CASES 

Similarly,  the  pregnant  mother  who  used 
to  be  eligible  for  special  diet  money  la  now 
out  of  luck  and  so  Is  the  kid  with  otilac 
disease  who  can't  eat  wheat,  barley,  rye  and 
oat  products  high  In  gluten  content. 

A.>tlde  from  such  inadequacies  In  current 
grant  levels,  are  they  adequate? 

"It's  hard  to  measure  adequacy,"  says  Ed- 
ward H.  Kallwrer.  executive  director  of  ttie 
Allegheny  County  Board  of  Assistance. 

"But  a  family  of  four  on  otir  new  allow- 
anoes  has  $3.55A  a  year  In  Allegheny  County, 
which  compares  favorably  with  the  gS.OOO 
figure  the  Social  Security  Administration 
gives  as  Its  most  recent  definition  of  poverty. 
"abovx"  povextt  umz 

"And.  if  that  family  buys  food  stamps,  the 
•388  in  free  coupons  It  gets  each  year  puts 
ita  Income  above  the  jwverty  line." 

Contrasted  to  the  county  redefinition,  la 
the  89,757  a  year  which,  the  TJS.  Bureau  of 
l^bor  Statistics  says,  a  four-member  family 
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DMd*  to  maintain  "•  mo<l«rmta  ■tuuUrd"  in 
tbe  Pltuburgh  krva. 

The  -  low  fit&ncUrd"  bera.  tbe  bureau  MTa. 
i&  443,487  a  year  for  a  family  of  four,  and  tbe 
Ptltsburgh  area  comes  Id  at  tSOO  below  tbe 
nauoaai  ai'flrage  ae«ded  by  most  urban 
Americana. 

Coo&tdered  In  both  bureau  studies  were 
bousing,  food,  clothing,  medical  and  other 
casta. 

[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Press.  Mar.  12,  1970] 
PncB  Awe  Missxno  T%ou  Rklxxf  Jiobaw 

(By  Soger  Stuart) 

Public  aaslstanoe  in  Pennsylvania  Is  a 
pusslement. 

Plmt.  there  are  the  people — over  560.000  by 
last  count — who  receive  relief  checks. 

Then,  there  are  verification  methods  of 
detennlnlng  eligibility  ueed  in  one  county 
while  honor  system  methods  prevail  In  an- 
other property  liens;  reimbursement,  and 
restitution  paymsnta. 

MAKT  PXCCXS  TO  PITXSLX 

As  the  confusion  grows  there  are  food 
stamps  to  sell  to  relief  clients  as  well  as  to 
the  working  poor,  surplus  commodities  to 
dlstrtbuie.  medical  bills  and  social  ssrvloea 
to  be  fitted  into  place. 

Just  trying  to  understand  tt  all — 1st  alone 
anAnage  it — would  seem  to  be  pretty  tough. 

But  It'a  bard  to  understand  a  great  many 
things  about  welfare  because  there  are  a  lot 
of  BtatUtlcal  pieces — caseload  characterlsUca 
lo  the  welfare  department — mi&slng. 

In  tht*  age  of  computers  capable  of  grind- 
ing out  graat  gobs  d  figures  If  programmed 
properly,  the  welfare  department  still  relies 
heavily  for  statistics  upon  lnkweli>snd- 
Ledger  methods. 

And  with  those  techniques,  admits  one 
statistician,  "we  can't  k»ep  track  of  erery- 
thlng." 


So.  until  the  department  computerizes 
mast«r  check  lists  of  medical  reUefers.  for 
example.  It  can't  disprove  a  federal  audit 
which,  one  ofBclal  says,  was  loaded  with 
"generalities"  the  auditors  can't  prove. 

The  audit  suggested  Pennsylvania  makes 
duplicate  payments  to  some  doctors,  dentists 
and  druggists  because  its  accounting  system 
doesn't  prevent  such  abuses. 

IronlcaUy,  too,  failure  to  gather  sotne  sta- 
tistics means  Pennsylvania  cant  give  the 
benefit  of  Its  experience  with  lU  own  brand 
of  workfare. 

Under  the  workfare  plan,  a  working  relief 
client  can  deduct  the  first  gSO  earned,  plus 
one-tblrd  of  the  remaining  earnings  from 
his  gross  income. 

If   aU   the    (work  expense  and   lnoentl%-e} 
deductions  drop  his  net  earned  income  be- 
low the  state's  relief  grant  level  tor  his  fam- 
ily, the  state  will  make  up  the  difference. 
xmcT  rwo-paoNGxs 

And  the  effect  U  that  he  geu  both  a  wage 
check  and  a  welfare  check. 

When  EUas  S.  Cohen,  the  state's  family 
services  commissioner,  was  asked  recently 
what  Peninsylvanla'B  year-long  experience 
had  been  with  tha  "thirty  and  a  third"  In- 
centive, he  said: 

"We  have  not  made  any  assessment,  and  I 
dont  know  of  any  place  in  the  country  that 
haa." 

"But  aren't  we  reaching  a  point,"  the  com- 
misatoner  was  asked,  "at  which  a  working 
relief  client  is  cloalng  In  on  the  average  pro- 
duction worker's  wage?" 

"This  Is  really  the  dllemm*  that  haa  not 
been  addressed."  said  Cohen. 

NXXOM  OBJXCTZTB 

"We  don't  know  at  what  points  varying 
segmcnu  of  the  popuiaUon  are  going  to 
ny.  'Okay,  at  thU  point.  I  don't  work  any 
baxder'  cv  *A(  this  point,  X  don't  work  at 
aU.'" 
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But  many  observers  would  like  to  have 
that  kind  of  information  because  workfare 
essentially  is  what  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion is  offering  lo  the  nation's  working  poor. 
IT  it  can  get  Congress  to  approve. 

Because  a  relief  client  must  be  working  to 
get  the  work  Incentive,  It  is  possible  every 
six  months  to  find  out  how  many  of  the 
total  number  of  reUaf  clients  are  eligible  to 
receive  the  Incentive. 

But  it  Is  impossible  for  the  state  welfare 
department  to  tell  you  how  many  working 
relief  clients  actually  are  drawing  the  In- 
centive, because  caseworkers  don't  have  to 
report  their  incentive  cases  to  the  state  ofSce. 

Similarly,  when  Pennsylvania  Increased 
Its  assistance  grant  levels  from  71  to  QO 
per  cent  of  minimTtm  need  In  January  IMD, 
It  underestimated  the  Impact  the  Increase 
would  have  on  the  caseload. 

The  caseload  really  started  to  climb  rap- 
idly, and  before  the  fiscal  year  was  out  lost 
June  30,  the  legislature  had  to  make  a 
deflcency  appropriation  to  cover  relief  cosu. 

WBT  MOT  FKXDICT* 

Why  ooukln't  the  welfare  department  pre- 
dict what  would  happen? 

Well,  eays  Coben,  "we  knew  something 
was  happening  in  California,  Michigan,  New 
York  City." 

"Their  relief  loads  ««r«  going  up  by  leaps 
and  bounda. 

"But  we  dldnt  really  think  we  would  get 
socked.  Our  caseload  bad  been  going  down 
during  the  Scranton  administration."  says 
Cohen. 

"What  we  dldnt  reckon  with  was  Infla- 
tion, the  lessened  itlgma  of  going  on  re- 
lief .  .  .  But  these  are  things  we  suspect 
now  are  part  of  a  national  trend." 

aignlflcantly,  legislative  welfare  critics  be- 
lieve the  department  did  a  better  Job  of  an- 
tlclpatliiK  the  impact  that  this  January's 
Increase  m  grants  from  00  per  cent  to  100 
per  cent  of  minimum  need  would  have. 

8tm,  there's  every  indlcaUon  at  the  mo- 
ment that  the  leglslattire  will  be  asked  to 
provide  another  deficiency  appropriation 
this  year,  although  somewhat  smaller  than 
last  rear's. 

IMPACT  UP  IV  AZI 

And.  despite  the  tact  the  department  can 
give  you  a  whole  raft  of  reasons^-grant  In- 
creases, court  cases  and  such — for  the  con- 
tinuing rise  In  the  caseload.  It  cant  rwlly 
measure  the  impact  of  each  one. 

Nor  can  the  welfare  department  really 
tell  you  If  there's  more  chiseling  under  the 
honor  system  employed  for  demmlnlng  re- 
lief eilgibility  In  43  counties  than  under  the 
verification  system  employed  elsewhere. 

It  would  seem  easier  to  cheat  under  the 
honor  system,  because  only  one  out  of  10 
caaes  Is  subjected  to  thorough  validation 
of  ellgtblllty. 

Quality  control  reviews  indicate  that  isn't 
the  case. 

But  Welfare  Secretary  Stanley  A.  Miller 
has  halted  further  expulsion  of  the  honor 
system  until  he  can  determine  how  accu- 
rate the  validation  methods  are  In  those 
counties. 

cantCS   8TTKIK& 

Finally,  leguutlve  orlUos  of  the  honor 
system  are  puxsled  by  what  the  social  Im- 
pact is  of  permitting  walfsxs  clients  to  re- 
ject social  servtoae  and  accept  cash,  as  60 
per  cent  of  the  ald-to-dependent-chlldran 
cUants  did  last  year,  they  say. 

So,  it  appears  to  many,  what  the  state 
doesot  know  about  relief  can  and  does  hurt 
you — whether  you're  giving  welfare  in  the 
form  of  tax  dollars  or  receiving  It  in  a  re- 
Ucf  check. 

In  fairness  to  the  welfare  department , 
however,  there  are  long-range  plans  to  com- 
puterize a  lot  more  caseload  characteristics, 
if  the  legislature  thinks  It  can  save  money 
by  spending  more. 
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Ststx  Uxtb  "Top  10 "  On  Assist ancx  Oxantb 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 

When  It  comes  to  taking  care  of  people  on 
public  assistance,  Pennsylvania's  payment 
averages  are  better  than  most  states. 

In  fact,  the  commonwealth — aa  that  basis 
— was  one  of  the  nation's  top  ten  leaders  in 
all  assistance  categorlee  except  aid  to  the  dis- 
abled, eveii  before  increasing  grant  levels  to 
100  per  oent  of  "minimum  need "  on  Jan.  1. 

ISTH    rOB    DISABLXO 

According  to  figures  oocnplled  last  July,  the 
last  time  anybody  did  a  nationwide  survey, 
Pennsylvania  ranked  18th  among  the  states 
In  providing  an  average  990.40  monthly  pay- 
ment to  the  disabled. 

The  commonwealth  had  over  630,000  of  the 
nation's  10.3  million  relief  clients  at  that 
time. 

And  Its  average  payments  were  way  ahead 
of  where  they  were  In  June  19M. 

Indeed,  the  Woodbury  Commission,  which 
began  devUlng  the  state's  minimum  health 
and  decency  levels  that  year,  said  Pennsyl- 
vania then  ranked  38th  In  aid  to  the  aged. 
32nd  in  helping  dependent  children  and  37tb 
m  aid  to  the  disabled. 

And.  II  said,  that  record  for  "one  of  the 
largMt  and  economically  most  developed 
states"  gave  Pennsylvania  "little  to  recom- 
mend It  to  states  leas  favorably  situated." 

rACTS  UNKHDWIV 

Moreover,  tha  commission  lamented  that 
these  facts  "evidently"  were  not  known  to, 
or  were  Ignored  by  the  cltljsens  and  the  1^- 
islature. 

Even  as  late  as  October  1968.  when  Penn- 
sylvania's relief  grants  were  pegged  at  71  per 
cent  of  its  minimum  need  standardi.  our 
average  payments  were  mere  dribbles,  con- 
trasted to  what  they  are  now. 

Indeed,  we  ranked  among  the  top  ten 
states  In  only  two  areas — fifth  In  average  as- 
sistance payment  and  eighth  In  the  average 
blind  pension. 

However,  last  July  after  we  had  been  pay- 
ing assistance  recipients  for  seven  months 
at  rates  equal  to  90  per  cent  of  the  mini- 
mum need  levels.  Pennsylvania  ranked: 

Fourth  in  taking  care  of  "Just  folks"  on 
general  assistance,  with  payments  averaging 
»113.10  a  month  for  a  family  and  $74.e5  per 
person. 

Seventh  in  taking  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren families,  paying  them  an  average  of 
9213.95  a  month:  and  ninth  In  taking  care  of 
each  such  family  member,  averaging  953.70  a 
month- 
sixth  In  taking  care  of  each  person  under 
aid  to  dependent  children  with  an  unem- 
ployed parent,  averaging  951-35  a  month:  and 
seventh  in  helping  such  families,  paying  an 
average  of  9283.15  a  month. 

Eighth  In  supplying  blind  pensions,  averag- 
ing 9110.45  a  month. 

Tenth  in  old  age  assistance,  averaging 
983.45  per  person  a  month. 

PATMKTfTB  OO  W 

When  It  comes  to  what  a  state  pays  a  four- 
member  family  with  dependent  children, 
Pennsylvania  ranked  seventh  last  July.  It 
paid  9276  then,  but  9386.10  now. 

Paying  even  more  thau  that  last  summer 
were:  New  Jersey,  9347;  New  Tork.  9313; 
Washington ,  9304 :  Massachusetts,  9900; 
Island,  9397.  and  Minnesota,  9389. 

Significantly,  four  out  of  every  five  states 
reported  Increaises  In  the  size  of  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children  caseloads. 

Pennsylvania  wa^  one  of  those  with  In- 
creases. 

Nationally,  general  assistance  showed  the 
next  largest  increase  last  July,  with  an  esti- 
mated two-thirds  of  the  states  refwrt- 
Ing  Increases. 

Pennsylvania  and  three  other  large  Indus- 
trial states  (Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ohio) 
had  8izat}ie  increasea. 
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DOBS  PBXTTT  WELL 

BasleaUy.  what  all  the  comparisons  show 
Is  that  Pennsylvania  doe*  pretty  well  In  help- 
ing Its  poor. 

But  It's  hardly  true,  as  some  critics  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  aay,  that  assistance 
levels  are  so  hl^  here  that  Pennsylvania  was 
renamed  Utopia. 

AS  for  Medicaid.  Pennsylvania's  9314  mil- 
lion expenditure  for  all  of  fiscal  1969  came 
nowhere  near  the  9737  mCUon  spent  on 
medical  relief  by  New  York  Stale  In  Just 
seven  months  laat  year  or  California's  9469 
million. 

Just  to -show  how  much  better  off  Pennsyl- 
vania is  than  New  York.  It's  interesting  to 
note  that  New  York's  seven-month  Medicaid 
total  was  only  940  million  shy  of  what  the 
commonwealth  wUl  spend  all  this  year  on  Ite 
entire  relief  program — cash,  food  stamps. 
nMdioal  care  and  all. 
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LABORUie  Rxuxm  Cam  Get  Moaic  Than 

Those  Who  Won't  Woxk 

(By  Roger  Stuart) 

Reller  is  guaranteed  unearned  lnoo«ne  for 
thoee  Pennsylvnnlans  who  receive  It. 

Moreover,  being  on  relief  sometimes  pays 
better  than  working  for  a  living— even  wlth- 
oTit  sneh  tMng^i  as  food  stamps  and  ftee 
medics  1  care. 

And  bec»u*«  It  does,  many  working  Penn- 
svivanlans  pewlst^perhaps  now.  with  relief 
g^tfi  at  .^n  all-time  high,  more  than  at  any 
time  in  the  last  33  years — In  having  9eo~ 
nomlc  and  philosophic  hangups  about  It. 
rnaEAT  to  valce 

Some  of  the  staunohest  welfare  crlt4cs  are 
absolutely  convinced  that  relief  Is  an  Incen- 
tive not  to  work  and  is.  therefore,  a  threat 
to  a  bedrxik  American  value. 

Othera  are  afflicted  with  an  uneaainaes 
that  tikis  might  be  true. 

Aud  even  a  few  of  rtilef's  strongest  ad- 
vocates wonder  If  welfare  doesnt  sometimes 
bait  ld1ene£o. 

But  that's  not  of  as  much  concern  to  them 
as  tlie  reailty  that  in  many  states,  including 
Pennaylv;mla.  relief  discriminates  against  the 
working  poor  who  earn  Just  a  little  more  or 
less  thau  the  welfarer  gets  free. 

Is  that  true? 

Indeed.  It  is. 

Frequently. 

Consider  for  example,  tliat  there  are  2.1 
million  American  workers  getting  a  91.45  on 
hour  minimum  wage. 

SSCALLEB  aXTAIL  WOBKEBS 

That's  for  working  In  smaller  retail  and 
service  e6tabll.<ihmenu.  dry  cleaners  and 
laundries,  hotels,  motels  and  restaumnts, 
scbools.  non-federal  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes 

That  wage  figures  out  to  9340.40  a  month- 
Just  about  on  a  par  with  the  9250  a  month 
relief  check  a  three-member  Allegheny 
County  welfare  family  get*,  excluding  his 
food  stamps  and  free  medical  care. 

Or  consider  that  35  million  other  American 
workers  get  91.60  an  hour  on  minimum 
watjcs. 

That  figures  out  to  93,338  a  year —  con- 
trasted TO  the  e3.964  B  year  in  welfare  checks 
that  a  four-member  Allegheny  County  relief 
family  gets,  excluding  food  stamps  and  free 
medical  care. 

But  the  Incentive  for  the  reliefer  to  stay 
on  relief  U  even  better  than  free  eaah.  free 
food  and  free  medical  attention, 
wraow  HIT   HiansB 

Throw  in  the  complete  tax  write-off  that 
he  has.  Then  stop  to  think  that  the  working 
poor  bloke  with  the  same  income  and  the 
same  four  dependents  has  to  pay  981  in  taxes 
If  he's  filing  a  Joint  return  with  his  wife. 

The  widow  with  three  kids  earning  VStSM 
a  year  gets  hit  even  harder  on  taxes,  having 
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to  pay  996  becaus©  she  files  a  separate  re- 
turn. 

Bnt  wbUe  this  happens  frequenUy  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  needn't  be  so. 

And  tt  needn't  be,  because  more  than  like- 
ly the  working  poor  stiff  getting  less  than 
the  reliefer  can  also  get  partial  relief  him- 
self—if  he  can  swallow  his  pride. 

Moreover,  once  he's  drawing  partial  relief, 
he's  also  enUtled  to  food  stamps,  and  free 
medical  care.  And  he  doesnt  have  to  pay 
taxes  on  his  relief  income. 

WOftKXB'S    ADTANTACBS 

So.  relief  In  Pennsylvania  definitely  Is  an 
incentive  not  to  work  In  some  cases  and  Is — 
In  that  sense — discriminatory  against  those 
who  do  work. 

But  if  the  worker  staru  getting  relief,  too, 
the  state  can  throw  in, a  couple  of  other  ad- 
vantages for  him  that  put  him  ahead  trf 
the  guy  who's  Just  content  to  sit  back  and 
not  work  at  all. 

The  working  reliefer  can  deduct  work  ex- 
penses from  his  gross  e«rned  Income  and  also 
subtract  the  first  930  earned  plus  S8  per 
cent  of  any  earnings  over  that  from  his 
gross. 

Those  two  deductions  from  his  gross 
earned  income  drop  hla  net  earnings  down 
so  that  he  can  get  an  even  fatter  relief  check 
tlian  he  might  Initially  have  suspected- 

Dlscrlmlnatory? 

Indeed,  there  are  critics  who  contend  it 
Is— but  not  Just  Rgatnst  the  non-woridng 
vieUare  cUent.  but  the  moderately  fixed 
worker  as  well- 

Consider,  for  example,  what  cim  h^HKn 
to  the  average  worker  In  private  industry 
whom,  the  US.  Lftbor  Department  said  last 
May.  earns  9113.S5  a  week— an  ar.-tlme  rec- 
ord—In contrast  to  some  working  reliefers. 

The  LnboT  Depirimpnt  said  that  ifter  sub- 
tracting federal  and  local  and  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  from  the  average  worker's  wage  he 
has  around  900. 

That  figures  out  to  84.690  a  year— only 
91.100  more  than  the  93.564  a  fotu-member 
Allegheny  CDunf  relief  family  gets  free. 

But  throw  In  the  re'.lefers*  nontaxable 
9388  In  free  food  stumps  and  he's  wtttaln 
roufjhtly  9850— about  916  a  week— of  the 
w'jrfcer'a  take-home  pay 

Figure  out  what  It  costs  a  guy  to  go  back 

and  forth  to  hla  Job.  buy  the  maklngB  for 

lunches  and  assorted  do-dads  to  wear,  and 

where  Is  the  worker  compsre  to  the  rellefsr? 

Just  ftbout  on  a  per. 

QUESTIONS  AND  AWSWEES 

Here's  how  Norman  V.  I>ourte,  deputy  state 
welfare  secreUry.  explains  that: 

Q, — Is  parity  of  income  what  we're  striving 
to  achieve  with  relief? 

A.— "Well,  maybe  hte  (the  worker's)  In- 
come Is  too  low  .  .  .  Bat  I  guess  what  youTe 
saying  Is.  'Gee  whiz,  you  guys  are  helping  s 
guy  with  assistance  to  a  level  higher  than 
some  other  pet^le.' 

"Well  I  suppoae  w»  are.  But  what's  the 
alternative?  The  alternative  la  to  maintain 
mothers  and  children  who  cant  survive  on 
a  much  lower  level." 

Q. — Is  the  guy  who  meets  all  of  his  obliga- 
tions. Including  responsibility  for  the  rest 
of  socletv.  gotns  to  be  penalised  t>y  a  level- 
ing? U  that  what  we're  going  to  have  to 
have — a  leveling? 

TXET  TotrcK  QtnEanoN 

A. — "I  suppoae  It's  a  question  of  where 
you  start.  People  have  said  to  lu.  "Look.  It 
doesn't  pay  for  a  guy  to  work  on  the  mini- 
mum wage  anymore  because  your  granu  are 
almost  at  the  minimum  wage    evel.  right?' 

"Well,  that's  a  very  Lough  question.  What's 
the  answer.  There  are  two  kinds  of  answers. 
One  is  you  ought  always  to  keep  yotirgrants 
below  minimum  wage  level-  The  other  Is  you 
ought  to  raise  the  mluimum  wage.  .  . 

"I  believe  In  guaranteed  Jobs.  X  dont  be- 
lieve In  guaranteed  Income  program  by  it- 
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self.  X  think  there  ought  to  be  a  Job  for 
everybody  .  .  .  opportunities  to  work.  But  we 
don't  have  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  recognise  that 
some  of  the  economists  talk  about  cooling 
off  the  system  by  throwing  guys  out  of  work. 

"Look  at  the  OE  thing  (strike).  We  had 
OE  guys  on  assistance.  If  the  space  Indiutry 
conks  1.2  million  people  out  of  work,  we'U 
get  some  of  them  too.  Do  we  want  them? 
Hell,  nol  I  wish  our  rolls  could  get  wit  In 
half." 

It's  hard  to  refute  that  kind  of  logic.  Just 
as  It's  tough  to  refute  the  logic  that  welfare 
pays  more   sometimes   than   work. 

So.  what  Is  the  answer?  President  Nixon 
beUeves  he  has  It. 
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Cah  RsroBif  Sfsac  SmsLXNO  Cost  of 

WELTABX? 

(ByBogerBtttsrt) 
The  poor  wlU  always  be  with  us— and  so. 
too.  will  be  welfare. 

At  this  point,  welfare  reform  is  impers- 
tlve — as  both  llbersls  and  oonservatlves 
MTse    and  It  can  go  two  ways: 

Tncreaee  payments  or  reduce  payments;  a 
larper  case  load  or  a  smaller  one. 

But  the  strongest  reform  movement  Is  that 
of  President  Nixon's  which  U  about  to  be 
debated  in  the  V&.  House  of  Representatives. 
The  outlook;  A  chance  to  slow  down  the 
rate  of  growth  In  welfare  casta,  but  more  peo- 
ple on  the  rolls. 

So.  like  Jacob's  Ladder,  every  round  stall 
vAW  climb  hlpher.  higher. 

Out  of  the  NUon  plan  could  corns  a  sys- 
tem of  Ijoth  benevolence  and  discipline — one 
that  would  Ir.sure  the  most  for  the  neediest, 
but  one  that  would  benefit  the  hard  working 
poor,  untouched  before  by  cash  relief. 

Initially,  the  cost  would  be  »t4  bllllos 
more  a  year  than  the  present  system,  which 
cosU  about  910  bllUon  a  year  to  run  right 
now. 

Ths  esse  losd  would  be  doubled  from 
roughly  10  mlUlon  Americans  last  year  to  33J 
million,  according  to  Norman  T.  Lourls.  dep- 
uty state  welfare  secretary. 

esmcs  sssmcaL 
But  while  more  people  would  be  on  ths 
case  load,  more  vrtra'.d  be  *-orklng  and  aver- 
atre  payments  wotild  be  smaller  than  they 
have  been.  At  least  thafs  the  argument. 

Critics  contend,  however,  that  the  Pres- 
ident's work  requirement  will  he  only  sa 
good  as  the  Job  training  and  Job  producing 
systems.  And  they  dont  look  for  dramatic 
Improvement  there,  although  it's  promised 
U  that  stick  Isn't  as  good  as  it  has  been 
pictured  to  l>e.  the  Incentive  payment  avail- 
able to  the  working  poor  is  the  carrot- 

And  it^  a  good  one.  say  administration 
spokesmen  who  point  to  an  experiment  eon- 
ducted  with  a  negative  incr.me  tax  of  sorts 
with  1361  low-Income  families  benefiting  In 
Trenton,  Psterson,  Paseslc  and  Jersey  City. 

NJ..andBcr*nton.Pa.  

However,  nobody  has  done  a  thorough  eval- 
uation of  the  fncenrive  already  available  un- 
der the  current  vrelfare  setup  In  various  spots 
Mke  Peniwvlvanla  nrcund  the  nation. 

Child  care  costs  paid  by  the  government  to 
enable  mothers  of  dependent  children  to 
work  are  open-ended  in  the  Ntxon  plan,  the 
critics  also  nots. 

And  they  believe  child  oars  oosts  have 
been  woefully  underestimated. 

Certainly,  welfare  rights  groups  contend 
It  will  cost  the  government  more  to  provide 
child  care  for  s  working  mother  than  It 
would  cost  to  let  her  work  at  home  takliis 
care  of  the  kids. 

HAsn  wouc 
Taking  care  of  kids  la  wortt  by  any  moth- 
erU  stsndards. 

So,  the  welfare  rigbters  dont  see  the  need, 
of  her  taking  another  Job,  especlaUy  since 
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It  may  cost  ihe  government  more  to  put  her 
to  work  elsewhere. 

Wliat  nrff  the  aUernatlvcs  to  the  Nixon 
plan?  Tb«  President  hu  enumentt«d  ftU  but 
one  of  the  significant  possibilities. 

The  one  he  slammed  the  door  on  by  fall- 
ing even  to  mention  It  was  rolling  bnck  on 
welfare. 

The  others,  he  said,  would  be  to: 

■'Permit  the  welfare  momentiun  to  con- 
tinue to  gather  speed  by  our  inertia"  with 
the  result  that  by  1975  there  would  be  four 
million  more  Americans  on  welfare  roll*  ai 
a  cost  of  close  to  til  billion  a  year. 

ALl.    "SBORTCHAMGID" 

This  he  said,  would  leave  "both  recipients 
p.nd  taxpayers  shortchanged/' 

-'Tinker  with  the  system  as  It  is.  adding 
u>  the  p.-ttchwork  of  modifications  and  e«cep- 
tlona."  But.  he  said,  -that  has  been  the  ap- 
proach  tn   the  past,  and   It  has  failed." 

"Adopt  a  'guaranteed  mlnlmimi  Income 
for  everyone.'  which  would  appear  to  wipe 
out  poverty  overnight."  But  he  ruled  that 
out  as  an  Incentive  to  laxlnesa. 

In  propoalng  his  own  alternative,  the  Pres- 
ident s&ld  it  would  "abolish"  the  present 
"monster."  Maybe  and  maybe  not.  In  any 
event,  the  President  said  It  would  be  "new 
and  drastically  different." 

And  hla  secretary  of  health,  educmtlon  and 
welfare.  Robert  H.  Finch,  has  told  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  the  Income 
strategy  Is  "revolutionary  ...  a  real  war  on 
poverty  and  not  Just  a  skirmish" 

MOW  TO   DJfTVmaiTT 

As  for  wiping  out  the  current  welfare  mon- 
ster, critics  aren't  sure  but  what  It  doeant 
Just  give  the  present  monster  a  laxger  fed- 
eral head  by  leaving  the  states  free  to  add 
varying  amounts  to  a  federal  payment, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Nlvon  plan  will 
be  a  force  toward  uniformity  In  determining 
welfare  eligibility  and  such. 

Overlooked  about  the  President's  propoaal 
Is  that  a  91 .600  federal  base  for  a  family  of 
four  Is  not  the  fun  extent  of  the  taxpayers* 
co«t.  Hell  also  pay  for  tbiit  rafflUr*8  WOO 
free  food  stamps. 

And  on  top  of  thAt.  the  taxpayers  will 
have  to  pay  for  the  state  cash  thAt  will  go 
toward  beefing  up  the  federal  pa>-ment.  That 
will  make  the  taxpayers'  costs  significantly 
higher.  But  how  much.  It's  hard  to  K«y. 

CertAlnly.  though,  the  total  t«jc  cost  wUI 
b«  closer  to  Sen.  Pred  Harris'  proposed  tSOOO 
a  year  entirely  federally  financed  welfare 
plan  than  the  Nixon  administration  cares  to 
admit. 

PennsylTanl*  already  promlaea— on  tbe 
average — 93.433  a  year  to  four-member  re- 
lief families,  excluding  food  staznpa  and 
Medicaid.  And  If  the  President's  bill  passes, 
the  total  will  probably  go  up.  not  down. 

01CTT8    INLIMTIVK 

Of  course.  Harris  doesnt  propoae  tbe  work 
stick  that  tbe  President  does.  But,  be  says, 
his  plan  would  cost  the  taxpayers  «3.6  billion 
more  tbe  first  year  than  tbe  President  pro- 
poses. 

In  spending  more,  though,  be  would  oome 
closer  to  making  welfare  more  uniform  the 
country  over  than  would  Mr.  Nixon. 

And.  It  can  be  argued,  hla  plan  woulcT  more 
effectlvelv  stem  migration  to  more  wslfare- 
oriented  status. 

Regardless,  though,  of  whether  Congress 
chooses  the  Nixon  reform  or  some  otbr'  re- 
form, It  has  yet  to  convince  the  nation  that 
promtaes  will  match  tbe  eventual  product. 

And  certainly  If  the  President's  plan  is  to 
be  adopted  Congress  might  be  well  advised 
to  learn  a  tot  and  possibly  shape  Its  deci- 
sion a  lot  more  clearly  by  looklor  ftt  Penn- 
sylvania's welfare  experience  in  depth  before 
moving  farther. 
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STATS   CASK   LOAD   BSAVT 

Why?  Because  Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the 
states  to  have  experienced  the  greatest  gain 
in  welfare  case  loads. 

And  it  has  experienced  much  of  tbe 
growth,  we  are  told,  because  It  has  already 
employed  much  of  what  Mr.  Nixon  offers  as 
a  prescription  for  what  alls  welfare. 

Maybe  he's  right;  maybe  not.  But  .  .  . 

Until  tbe  nation  stops  discriminating,  un- 
til it  stops  falling  victim  to  chance  blrtli,  to 
accident,  to  Injury,  to  Indifference,  to  de- 
cay .  .  .  UntU  our  nation  becomes  Utopia, 
well  have  the  poor  and  well  have  the  wel- 
fare. 
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who  have  given  so  much  for  their  coun- 
try. The  NOEL  party  Is  a  great  occasion 
and  I  hope  ft  continues  as  a  flne  tradi- 
tional Christmas  event. 


CIiAIMS  WELFARE  TEST  "RIGGED*' 


CAPITOL  HILL  PARTY  FOR 
WOX7NDED  VETERANS 


HON.  GEORGE  BUSH 


m  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVES 
Tuesdas,  December  IS,  1370 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second 
annual  NOEL — no  one  ever  londy — 
party  held  December  9  for  wounded  vet- 
erans of  six  WaahinKton,  D.C.  ares  hos- 
pitals was  a  great  success.  Sponsored 
by  the  Capitol  Hill  secretaries,  the  party 
drew  more  than  1,000  Including  dig- 
nitaries such  as  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvln  Laird.  General  William  C.  West- 
moreland, and  numerous  Senatons  and 
Congressmen. 

The  Idea  of  a  Capitol  Hill  party  to 
entertain  the  wounded  veterans  in  the 
Washington  area  hospitals  was  con- 
ceived by  "HiU"  workers,  Mrs.  Fran  West- 
ner.  legislative  assistant  to  Representa- 
tive Thoi«as  S.  Klippe.  Republican  of 
North  Dakota,  and  Mrs.  Kathy  Pierpan. 
secretary  to  Representative  Ons  O. 
PiKi.  Democrat  of  New  York.  Represent- 
ative Klippe  and  Representative  Fixe 
served  as  co-chairman  of  tbe  event. 

HoUday  greetings  were  sent  by  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  would  like  to 
share  with  you  their  message  to  the  par- 
ticipants: 

Honornble  Tom  Kleppb, 
Honorable  Ons  Pikx, 
Co-Chairmen,  Operation  NOXL, 
House  of  Representattve.1. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mn.  Nixon  and  I  Join  you  and  all  your 
coUm^uob  In  the  Congnes  who  tAke  part  in 
this  timdltional  Cbristmaa  for  our  wounded 
servicemen  from  the  Washington  area  hospi- 
tals. 

Z  wboleheflrtedl;  commend  your  warm 
geeture  to  let  these  brave  Americans  know 
that  th«y  are  remembered  by  not  only  you. 
but  all  the  people  you  represent,  during  this 
season. 

They  and  their  oolleagues  are  uppermost  In 
the  minds  of  countless  grateful  fellow  citi- 
zens ss  they  celebrate  tbe  birthday  of  tbe 
Pnnca  of  Peace  and  reflect  on  the  selfless 
contributions  each  of  tbem  has  made  toward 
the  peace  to  wlilch  we  are  so  firmly  com- 
mitted. 

I  share  your  hope  that  their  ChrLstmss  may 
be  happier  In  the  knowledge  that  they  have 
served  their  country  with  such  distinction, 
and  that  they  have  helped  to  leallxe  the  as- 
pirations of  freedom-lOTlng  men  of  goodwill 
everywhere. 

All  those  who  gave  their  time  and  en- 
ergy and  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  event  should  be  proud  for  having 
brought  Christmas  cheer  to  the  veterans 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  JS.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  foUow- 
iDK  is  an  article  printed  recently  In  tbe 
Des  Moines  (lowa^  Register,  which 
should  be  of  great  Interest  to  us  all. 

It  describes  in  some  deUU  the  faulty 
and  hicomplete  basis  for  the  administra- 
tion's support  for  its  so-called  welfare  re- 
form legislation,  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan.  According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing OfBce,  which  Investigated  the  back- 
ground of  the  report  Issued  by  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity,  the  positive 
conclusions  drawn  about  the  "work-In- 
centive" aspects  of  the  pilot  program  are 
not  Justified  by  the  data  base  used. 
Hence  the  validity  of  the  administra- 
tion's support  for  this  proposal  can  seri- 
ously be  questioned. 

The  article  Is  commended  In  full  to  my 
colleagues  In  this  and  the  other  body: 
Claims  WKUAa*  Test  "Riookd" — OAO  Satb 

FlaST    RZPOHT    "UUIXADDVO" 
rAMTLT  AID  PLAN  BASED  ON  PBOJKCT 

<Br  Clark  Mollenhotf) 

Washzmoton.  D.C. — New  Jersey  tests  that 
were  basis  tor  Nixon  administration  oonA- 
dence  In  the  family  aaalstance  plan  were 
"rigged."  Senator  John  J  Williams  (Rep.. 
Del.)  said  Saturday. 

He  told  The  Register  that  the  record  o* 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  demon- 
strate that  White  House  Counselor  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan  had  a  key  role  In  "the 
rigging"  of  reports  to  make  tbem  appear 
favorable. 

Moynlhan  argued  that  tbe  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  <OEO)  reports  on  the 
New  Jersey  graduated  work -Incentive  ex- 
periment showed  "no  evidence  that  work  ef- 
fort declined  among  tboae  receiving  Income 
support  payments." 

"On  tbe  contrary,"  Moynlhan  said,  there 
la  "an  indlcaUon"  that  thoae  receiving  the 
welfare  payments  "increased  .  .  .  tbe  work 
efforts." 

SCQtrCMCS    TOLD 

Tbe  Senate  Finance  Committee  record 
shows  the  following: 

Moynlhan  was  put  on  notloe  by  Dr.  John 
Wilson,  OEO  research  director,  that  the  test 
period  was  too  abort  and  the  data  Inadequate. 

Moynlhan  directed  that  Dr.  Wilson  pre- 
pare the  report,  and  under  this  pressure  the 
report  was  prepared  lost  February. 

Tbe  White  House  aUff  used  tbe  OEO  re- 
port to  prepare  charts  to  Mil  tbe  family 
aRSlst&nce  program  to  President  Nixon  and 
to  sell  It  to  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Tbe  Senate  Finance  Committee  directed 
tbe  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  ex- 
amine the  OEO  report  on  the  New  Jersey 
project.  Tbe  GAO  said  the  OKO  conclusions 
were  "premature."  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
"inadequate   data,"  and   were   "misleading." 

Senator  WUU&ma  aald  he  will  make  an 
issue  of  tbe  "rigged"  record  when  tbe  family 
assistance  program  comes  before  the  Senate 
tn  the  next  week. 
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Senator  WllUama  said  be  la  certain  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  no  knowledge  of  the  manner 
In  which  Moynlhan  and  tbe  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  used  the  OEO 
te^ts  to  sell  tbe  family  assistance  plan. 

Senator  Williams  said  that  he  questioned 
Dr.  Wlleon  and  obtained  verification  that  h« 
had  objected  to  using  the  data,  but  had 
given  In. 

The  OEO  funded  the  New  Jersey  experi- 
ment in  late  1««8.  Some  parU  of  the  pro- 
gram in  Trenton,  Paterson  and  Passaic  had 
been  tmder  way  leas  than  a  year  when  Dr. 
Wilson  was  directed  to  make  a  report. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Watu.  who  designed  the 
project,  stated  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Economic  Foxmdation  In  May,  1909. 
that  any  reliable  result  of  the  New  Jersey 
experiment  would  not  be  nvallable  until  the 
project  had  run  at  least  two  years.  Senator 
Will  Urns  noted. 

He  said  Dr.  WUson  had  acknowledged  that 
there  was  a  "colorful"  exchange  with  Moynl- 
han at  the  White  Houae  In  which  Moynlhan  "a 
temper  flared  as  he  criticized  economists  as 
"never  having  an  answer  until  it  Is  too  late." 
It  was  m  that  setting  that  Dr.  Wilson  had 
snapped  back;  "III  get  some  anaweri." 

Dr.  Wilson  said  he  told  Mr.  Moynlhan  of 
the  dimculty  of  drawing  conduslona  on  the 
program,  but  Insisted  that  the  report  he 
preeented  In  February,  1970.  was  bis  best 
Judgment  In  tbe  light  of  the  limltattons. 
Bgmraa  "asroaM" 
Senator  WllUama  said  be  Is  in  favor  of 
"reform"  of  the  present  welfare  programs, 
but  that  the  present  family  assistance  pro- 
gram Is  not  the  "major  reform"  It  was  balled 
as  by  former  HEW  Secretary  Robert  Finch 
and  the  present  Becrotary,  Elliott  Richardson. 
"When  tbe  term  'reform"  is  used  In  con- 
nection with  legislative  proposals  it  means 
one  of  two  things."  Senator  Williams  said. 
"Either  it  proposes  to  take  away  from  some- 
one something  which  be  is  now  receiving 
but  to  which  he  Is  not  entitled,  or  It  is  to 
give  someone  something  which  he  la  not 
getting  but  to  which  he  is  entitled." 

Williams  declared  that  the  so-called 
"reform"  of  welfare  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Is  Ailed  with  "disincentives"  that  flow 
from  reports  such  as  the  one  from  New 
Jersey.  He  said  members  of  tbe  Senate 
Finance  Committee  became  aware  of  the 
lack  of  "reform"  in  the  plan,  and  this  ex- 
plains why  tbe  majority  of  the  Republican 
committee  members  have  been  opposed  to  It. 
The  fact  that  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  reUed  upKin  tbe  New  Jersey  OEO 
report  Is  found  In  the  comnrilttee  report  that 
states: 

"We  twUeve  that  these  preliminary  data 
suggeiit  that  fears  that  a  family  assistance 
program  could  result  tn  extreme,  unusual,  or 
unanticipated  responses  are  unfounded. 

"Furthermore,  we  believe  these  preliminary 
data  from  tbe  New  Jersey  project  Indicate 
that  a  family  assistance  program  ts  practical. 
Tbe  data  suggests  that;  There  is  no  evidence 
that  work  effort  declined  among  those  re- 
ceiving income  support  payments.  On  tbe 
contrary  there  Is  an  indication  that  tbe 
effort  of  participants  receiving  payments  In- 
creased relative  to  the  vrork  effort  of  those 
not  receiving  payments,"  the  report  said. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  found  "seri- 
ous questions  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
tbe  conclusions  drawn"  about  the  same  pro- 
gram. 

"The  data  reflected  in  the  OEO  report  rep- 
resent less  than  a  year's  activity."  the  GAO 
stated.  "Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  tbe  mate- 
rial m  tbe  OEO  report  and  the  other  material 
to  which  we  were  given  access,  we  do  not 
believe  the  data  has  been  subjected  to  sitffi- 
clent  analysts  to  support  concluilons  from  It. 
Finally,  we  believe  that  suctt  conclusions  as 
may  eventually  be  drawn  from  this  data  are 
likely  to  rary  with  tbe  plana  and  strata  de- 
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fined  In  the  experiment.  In  such  cases,  pre- 
mature conclusions  drawn  from  the  aggre- 
gated data  oould  be  misleading." 

Senator  Wllltams  said  the  GAO  report 
stated  flatly  that  "It  is  wrong  to  conclude" 
that  the  persons  on  welfare  roles  Increased 
their  work  effort  when  compared  with  tboae 
who  are  not  receiving  government  checks. 

"The  only  evidence  wo  And  In  the  OEO 
report  to  support  this  statement,"  said  the 
GAO,  Is  a  chart  that  has  "defects  both  in 
tbe  underlying  data  and  In  the  preparation 
of  that  chart  sufficient  to  preclude  conclu- 
sions from  it." 

The  GAO  sUted  that  tbe  report  It  was 
making  could  not  be  based  upon  access  to 
full  data  because  the  OEO  placed  "constraints 
on  our  access  to  tbe  full  data  base  accumu- 
lated during  the  expertment." 

OAO  auditors  said:  "We  believe  that  a 
number  of  Important  quallflcatlons  wbicb 
are  omitted  from  tbe  OEO  report  are  neces- 
sary to  proper  understanding  of  the  issues 
which  tbe  report  seeks  to  address.  We  found 
problems  in  tbe  collection  and  analysis  of 
data  supporting  the  OEO  report — and  in  the 
completeness  of  the  presentation  of  the  data 
In  that  report. 

"Our  work  proceeded  with  some  difficulty 
because  Of  the  objections  raised  by  OEO  and 
CEO's  contractors  as  to  the  propriety  of 
GAO's  access  to  data  which  they  considered 
prellnUnary  and  experimental,*'  tbe  OAO  ex- 
plained. 

QTrxsnONABLE  COMCLUSION 

In  one  instance  a  oontroveralal  diart  la 
based  on  only  318  of  tbe  509  families  par- 
ticipating in  tbe  experiment  in  Trenton. 
Paterson  and  Passaic. 

"The  data  on  191  of  tbe  families  (37  per 
cent  of  the  families^  was  not  used  by  OEO's 
contractor  In  preparing  Chart  IV  because  of 
problems  in  tbe  tntervlewe  and  coding  of  the 
data."  the  OAO  stated.  "Based  on  generally 
accepted  starlstlcal  Etandards.  we  believe  that 
the  ooncluElonB  are  made  highly  questionable 
if  drawn  from  daU  In  which  this  large  an  at- 
trition has  occurred." 

It  was  noted  tn  tbe  OAO  report  that  the 
OEO  contractors"  basis  for  determining 
whether  family  earnings  changed  was  a  com- 
parison of  weekly  earnings. 

The  study  compered  the  family's  weekly 
earnings  in  the  period  prior  to  tbe  enrollment 
Interview  with  earnings  10  to  13  months 
later.  The  criteria  for  determining  whether 
a  family's  earnings  had  Increased  or  decreased 
was  that  It  must  be  20  per  cent  up  or  SO  per 
cent  down  to  register  as  either  an  "Increaae" 
or  a  "decrease."  Otherwiae.  it  was  reglateted 
"not  to  have  changed." 

The  GAO  called  attention  to  the  combin- 
ing of  periods  of  one  year  and  10  or  11 
months  In  the  same  chart,  and  also  noted 
that  In  one  city  tbe  comparison  was  In  Au- 
gust and  In  the  other  It  compared  Income 
In  January  with  November  and  Decemt>6r. 

This  practice  Is  "a  violation  of  good  statis- 
tical practice"  and  It  termed  tbe  oontiualons 
drawn  from  this  key  chart  as  being  "highly 
questionable." 

Senator  Williams  said  the  cost  figures  pre- 
sented before  tbe  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  now  "admittedly  unreaUstlc." 

In  tbe  committee,  the  administration  bad 
initially  projected  a  cost  of  $83  bUUon  an- 
nuaUy,  oompared  to  present  welfare  oost  of 
about  M-S  billion. 

Tbe  amended  version  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  June  23  projects 
$9.1  billion — an  Increase  of  $900  million  over 
figures  mentioned  only  a  few  weeks  earlier. 

Following  tbe  questions  raised  by  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrtl.  Jr..  (Dem.  Va.)  during  tbe 
hearings,  HEW  has  now  projected  ooste  of 
$10.6  billion — a  85  per  cent  Increase  over 
estimates  made  Just  a  few  months  ago. 
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per  cent  Increase.  He  noted  that  in  many 

states  the  number  of  welfare  recipients  will 
Increase  more  than  400  per  cent. 

Iowa  had  93300  on  welfare  rolls  aa  of 
January.  1970.  but  imder  tbe  Nixon  adminis- 
tration's program  tbe  number  would  be  In- 
creased to  336.700— an  estimated  165  per 
cent. 


SAFETY  PATROL  ASSISTS  LIZTON 

TOWN  MARSHAL 


Williams  aaked  "what  kind  of  a  reform  is 
It"  that  boosts  tbe  number  of  welfare  recip- 
ients   from    10.436,000   to    33.784,000— a    138 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

OP  nrniAMA 
m  THE  HOtJBE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBa 

Tuendav.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing Is  only  one  reason  why  I  am  so  proud 
to  claim  Comdr.  Lloyd  B.  "Shorty"  Lewis 
as  one  of  my  constituentB: 

Ssrm  Ph-nxn,  Aaalsw  Ubion  Town 

Maishju. 

(By  B«ula&  cnorer) 

Memben  of  the  Town  Board  mil  msny 
residents  of  Llzton  wish  to  express  their 
thMiks  to  the  men  of  the  Indians  Safety 
Patrol  for  a  Job  well  dons. 

The  Safety  Patrol  was  In  obaige  of  law  en- 
foroemenl  In  U«on  from  the  time  I*wrenee 
Marker  resigned  as  town  marshal  until  a  new 
marshal  was  hired  on  Oct.  1. 

The  Safety  Patrol  Is  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion consisting  at  present  of  nine  men  whose 
aim  Is  to  assist  law  enforcement  officers  In 
small  towns  In  Indiana.  Th«»  also  patrol 
many  business  establishments  In  the  In- 
dianapolis area. 

They  were  organised  by  Uoyd  "Shorty" 
Lewis  and  chartered  Oct.  16.  1B«7  as  the  In- 
dianapolis Safety  PatroL  The  name  was  later 
changed  to  Indiana  Safety  Patrol. 

Since  1987  the  men  In  the  Safety  Patrol 
have  worked  over  30.000  man  hours  and  con- 
tributed oyer  »150,000  worth  of  poUcs  protec- 
tion. They  haw  driven  over  137.000  miles  to 
fight  crime. 

Most  of  the  men  In  the  Patrol  have  served 
as  police  oOcers  previously  and  all  of  them 
have  received  schooling  In  police  work  and 
Red  Cross  Brst-ald  training.  The  men  buy 
their  own  uniforms  and  guns  and  use  their 
own  cars  to  patrol.  The  organisation  also 
leases  three  cars  and  a  motorcycle. 

The  Safety  Patrol  has  been  retained  by  the 
Town  Board  of  Lteton  as  special  deputlea  to 
assist  the  Town  Marshal  when  needed  untU 
Dec.  31.  tSTl. 

U  anyone  would  like  to  have  more  Informa- 
tion on  the  Safety  Patrol  or  make  use  of  their 
services  phone  Colonel  Uoyd  Lewis  In  In- 
dianapolis at  a66-«8»4  or  write:  The  Indiana 
Safety  Patrol.  lOW  Hayne*  Ave.,  Indlanapolla. 
ind.  MMO. 

Colonel  Uoyd  "Shorty"  Ixwig  of  the  In- 
diana Safety  Patrol  was  among  ISO  Indiana 
police  officers  who  were  awarded  eertlflcates 
of  graduation  by  the  Police  league  of 
Indiana. 

Col.  Lewis  attended  the  League's  Ninth 
Annual  Police  Officers  training  Seminar  held 
at  the  Indiana  State  PWrgrounds  In  Indian- 
apolis last  week. 

At  the  seminar  Ool.  Lewis  received  Instruc- 
tion In  basic  note  taking,  collection  and 
preservation  of  evidence,  police  public  rela- 
tions, and  accident  Investigation. 

Many  of  the  officers  attended  the  Seminar 
on  their  own  time  and  at  no  expense  to  the 
taxpayers  The  League  Included  at  no  extra 
cost  to  the  ofllcera  a  bullet  luncheon  each  of 
the  three  days. 

The  Police  League  of  Indiana  represents 
many  of  the  smaller  police  departments  In 
the  State  which  toUl  nearly  800. 
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SAVANNAH  RIVKB  NUCLEAR  PLANT 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF   aOTTTH   CABOUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  15.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  month 
mailcs  the  20th  annlversay  of  the  selec- 
tion of  the  site  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  Savannah  Rlwr  Plant,  an 
occasion  recently  commemorated  by  the 
South  Carolina- Georgia  Nuclear  Council. 
This  splendid  plant  has  meant  much  to 
the  central  Savannah  River  Valley.  The 
Savannah  River  plant,  together  with  the 
new  nuclear  power  development  by  Duke 
Power  Co.  In  Pickens  County.  8.C..  will 
make  our  area  a  national  center  for  the 
peaceful  application  of  nuclear  tech- 
nologr.  The  following  editorial  from  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  magnificently  de- 
scribes the  positive  impact  of  the  plant 
on  our  area  and  some  of  the  scientific 
advances  being  made  there : 

SRP:    Ak  AassT 

The  tremendous  desree  to  wblch  th«  Sa- 
vannah River  Plant  has  heen  an  aaet  to  the 

Central  Savannah  River  Area  was  made  dear 
last  ntgbt  by  Dr.  Olenn  T.  Seaborg.  chairman 
of  the  tT-8-  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  when 
he  addressed  Oeorglans  and  South  Caro- 
linians observing  the  20th  anniversary  of 
the  BRPs  first  announcement 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  his  address 
deserve  emphastfl.  In  appraWng  the  part  the 
plant  has  played  )n  the  life  of  the  C8RA 

This  operation,  under  direction  of  Nat 
Stetaon  aa  manager,  repreeenta  an  Invest- 
ment of  91 .3  billion,  with  a  total  of  about 
5.800  federal  and  contract  employes.  It  has 
an  annual  budget  of  tllS  million.   ' 

In  the  two  decades  slnoe  announcement  of 
the  Bite,  the  federal  government  baa  con- 
tributed about  93  billion  to  tiie  economy  of 
this  area  through  oonstructkm  and  opera- 
tion ot  thla  plant.  Dr.  Seftborg  declared.  He 
credits,  In  this  amount,  civilian  Indiutrlal 
plAntB  whose  location  here  came.  In  his  be- 
lief, largely  because  of  the  tndusulal  and 
adenttflc  bre&kthrougfa  whic&  resulted  from 
the  Impact  of  the  Savannah  River  Plant.  The 
Job  opportunlilea.  payrolls  and  oonstruetlon 
activities  have  been  one  of  the  oentml  facts 
of  economic  life  for  the  CSRA. 

If  the  SRP  has  been  good  for  ttie  ecopomy 
of  this  area.  It  should  be  remembered  on  the 
other  hand  that  the  area  has  been  a  great 
asset  for  the  Atomic  Energy  OommleBlon'B 
plant,  or  the  selection  of  Uie  SRP'a  site  would 
never  hAve  been  m*de.  EmenUaJ  to  the  ahokct 
of  a  site  was  a  large  nad  dependable  supply 
of  water  to  cool  the  nuclear  reactors  wblch 
were  to  be  built.  A  low  population  area  near 
high -population  centers  was  needed,  and  was 
available  on  the  South  Carolina  aide  of  the 
river.  Freedom  from  flood  w«s  provided  by 
this  site.  An  adequate  power  tu;^y  was  of- 
fered by  this  area.  AcceaalbUlty.  transporta- 
tion, suitable  terrain,  and  the  low  incldsnoe 
of  storms  were  soma  of  tiie  assvta  which  our 
area  offered  to  the  AJDC. 

So  the  site  was  selected,  and  the  plant  was 
biiUt.  Oldtlmers  will  never  forget  the  heoClc 
days  of  oonstructlon  when  nearly  39,000 
worlcers  were  busy  on  the  pro>ect  at  tbe  peak 
of  construction  In  September  1953. 

The  Savannah  River  Plant  came  Into  being. 
of  course,  because  of  the  need  for  production 
of  mAtsrials  for  u&UonAl  defense.  It  played, 
and  still  plays,  a  vltid  role  In  performing 
that  function. 

The  greAC  promise  of  the  future,  however, 
is  not  merely  In  balplng  maintain  our  na- 
tional security,  but  In  helping  create  a  better 
life  for  Americana  and  for  manUnd.  The 
peaceful  uae  of  atomic  products  can  brliif 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  greatest  changes  In  our  eooaomy  since 
the  Industrial  Revolution. 

Among  those  matertals  Is  calif  or  nlum-afi3. 
which  can  be  used  in  cancer  reeearch  and 
treatment,  specs  exploration.  Industry,  gen- 
eral scientific  research,  civil  engineering,  ag- 
riculture, petroleum  and  mineral  exploration. 
and  hydrology. 

Since  the  AEG  announced  Its  program  for 
this  Isotope,  more  than  3,000  requests  have 
been  received,  for  Information  on  Its  poten- 
tial uses. 

llie  oomnkon  intereet  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  In  the  manifold  benefits  stem- 
ming from  the  Savannah  River  Plant  made 
it  moeC  appropriate  that  ^e  annlver^iary  oc- 
casion last  night  wss  sponsored  by  a  bl-state 
organt3:atton.  It  Is  synlbottc.  In  our  opinion, 
of  a  growing  spirit  of  cooperation  among 
residents  of  AUcen  and  Richmond  Countle? 
which  win  In  Dr.  Seaborg's  words  Impel  them 
to  "take  advantage  of  the  river  as  a  state 
line  rather  than  allowing  It  to  Isolate  their 
Intereeta." 


December  15,  1970 


December  15,  1970 


DRAWIWa  LINE  ON  PORNO  AD6 


THE  ICHORD  RESOLUTION 


HON.  MARVIN  L.  ESCH 

or  mcHUuf 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuaday,  December  15,  1970 

Mr.  E8CH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  briefly  discuss  my 
reasom  for  supporting  the  Ichord  reso- 
lution with  regard  to  the  printing  of  the 
Committee  on  Internal  Security  report. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  Congrees 
must  maintain  its  independence  as  a 
strDDg  and  coequal  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  have  often  made  this  argu- 
ment In  relationship  to  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  on  such  mat- 
ters as  foreign  affairs  and  appropria- 
tions. It  is  equally  true  »ith  regard  to 
our  own  internal  procedures.  The  House 
of  Representatives  clearly  has  the  right 
to  make  Its  own  decisions  on  what  it 
shall  and  shall  not  vote  on,  print,  de- 
bate, approve  or  disapprove.  Neither  the 
executive  branch  nor  the  Judicial  branch 
has  the  power  to  dictate  to  the  Congress. 
This  is  clearly  set  forth  In  the  Constitu- 
tion and  It  is  this  constitutional  issue 
which  determined  my  vote.  The  Congress 
is  a  coequal  branch  of  Goverrunent,  not 
a  sutwervlent  one. 

My  vote  Is  In  no  way  a  Judgment  on 
the  material  contained  In  the  committee 
report  or  the  wisdom  of  the  survey  pre- 
ceding It  It  Is  clearly  and  simply  an 
expression  of  the  strong  belief  that  the 
Congress  must  retain  Its  independence 

The  question  of  the  rights  of  the  In- 
dividuals mentioned  in  the  report  Is,  of 
course,  also  an  extremely  serious  one, 
and  on*  wblch  should  have  been  thor- 
oughly considered  by  the  committee  be- 
fore undertaking  their  study.  Similar 
considerations  should  weigh  very  heavily 
In  their  consideration  of  future  studies 
and  in  the  decisions  of  the  House  with 
regard  to  authorizing  resolutions,  appro- 
priations, and  so  forth. 

Whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  however, 
the  results  of  the  study  have  already 
been  made  available  to  the  media  and 
have  become  public  through  other 
means.  The  constitutional  question  of 
the  ability  of  the  Oongreas  to  function 
therefore  became  paramount  In  my 
mind. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or  NIW   TOBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R EPRB3ENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  IS.  1970 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  obscenity  and  pornography  con- 
tinues to  plague  our  society.  It  Is  not  a 
problem  that  Is  going  to  Mow  away  be- 
cause we  ignore  it.  We  must  deal  with 
it  head  on. 

It  was  heartening  to  me  to  read  a  De- 
cember 8  thought-provoWng  editorial  In 
the  San  Pranclaco.  Cahf..  Examiner  on 
this  subject. 

The  Examiner  says  that  It  has  tried 
in  the  past  to  urge  movlemakera  and 
night  club  operators  to  upgrade  and  im- 
prove their  ofTertnga.  The  paper  has  re- 
fused ccmsiderable  advertising  it  thought 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 

But  objectionable  advertising  contin- 
ued to  creep  into  the  newspaper's  col- 
umns. 

Now.  disgusted  at  the  continued  de- 
cline of  community  standards,  the  Ex- 
amlner  has  drawn  the  line:  Out  goes  all 
objectionable  advertising,  borderline  and 
otherwise.  And  the  paper  says  that  if 
necessary  it  is  ready  to  go  to  courtr— of 
law  and  of  public  opinion — if  anyone 
wants  to  challenge  Its  decision. 

The  Examiner  is  to  be  applauded  for 
its  frankness  about  the  problem  and  the 
firm  resolution  of  its  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Examiner's  editorial 
tells  the  story  best  and  the  text  follows: 
D&AW1HC  Tin  Ixtn  on  PoaMO  Ans 

There  comes  a  time  when  even  the  most 
open-minded  editors  must  draw  the  line. 

So  far  as  the  editors  of  The  Examiner  are 
concerned  that  time  Is  now. 

The  line  we  draw  la  against  advertising  In 
our  columns  by  the  dispensers  of  depraved 
"entertmtnmont"  offered  presently  In  more 
than  two  score  theaters  throughout  this 
area. 

We  are  not  bluenoaes.  We  do  not  seek  to 
Impose  the  Puritan  ethic  on  the  oocnmuolty 
In   ^neral  or  our  readere  In  particular. 

However,  we  can  no  longer  permit  our  ad- 
vertlBlng  coltmuis  to  be  exploited  by  the 
panderers  of  moral  pollution 

In  the  past,  we  have  editorialised  against 
smut,  fllth  and  obscenity. 

We  have  quietly  and  patiently  urged  movie 
mAkera  and  night  club  operators  to  upgrade 
and  Improve  their  offerings. 

Over  the  years  we  have  refxised  countlees 
thousands  of  dollars  In  advertising  ttiat  we 
felt  exceeded  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 
BOUQBT  tTPcaaooiG 

We  sought  to  base  our  posiUon  on  the 
laws  of  the  land  and  looked  for  guidance 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  the  Cros 
case,  which  found  a  prodnoUon  obscene  be- 
cause advertising  for  It  appealed  to  the 
prurient. 

This  approach,  though,  merely  lAundered 
the  advertising  appearing  In  our  columns 
and  thus  tended  to  hide  the  slime  of  the 
shows  being  presented. 

We  grudgingly  aoc^ted  the  deolslon  of 
the  Supreme  Court  that  "community  stand- 
ards" should  determine  what  is  obaoene  and 
what  Is  not. 

After  witnessing  the  results  of  this  de- 
cision, we  are  now  convinced  that  commu- 
nity standards  do  not  determine  what  la 
pornography.  Quite  the  contrary.  We  be- 
lieve the  resiUts  In  San  Francisco  are  proof 
positive  that  proliferating  pornography  ore- 
atee  debased  community  standard*. 


In  this  beautiful  dty,  our  standards  sink 
lower  and  lower. 

Today  we  have  movie  houses  showing  wo- 
men engaged  In  sexual  acts  with  dogs  and 
other  animals. 

Today  we  have  fllmi  showing  groups  of 
perverts  performing  vUe  acts  that  must  de- 
moralize homosexuals  who  are  fighting  for 
acceptance  in  our  complex  society. 

Today  we  have  films  denigrating  and  dis- 
gracing the  dignity  of  womanhood  and 
motherhood  as  prostitutes  perform  sordid 
acts  that  defy  deecriptlon. 

Today  we  have  aims  showing  young  girls 
being  beaten,  raped  and  defiled  In  sexual 
aberrations  practiced  only  by  thoee  with 
maniacal  or  orlmlnal  minds. 

As  community  standards  have  fallen,  our 
crime  rates  soared.  The  score  on  rape  cases, 
drug  eases,  bodily  assault  and  Juvenile  delin- 
quency are  higher  than  ever.  And  going 
higher. 

BECOMtNG  SUtrr  CAPrTAL 

San  Francisco  la  fast  gaining  International 
disrepute  as  the  smut  capital  of  the  world. 

Do  not  be  confused.  We  are  not  discuss- 
ing the  relaxed  standards  of  some  movies 
produced  by  large  studios.  While  we  do  not 
endorse  many  of  the  acts  and  attitudes  that 
ore  labeled  sophisticated  In  today's  age  of 
social  permissiveness,  we  are  not  at  this 
time  referring  to  such  movies  and  plays. 

We  are  denouncing  the  hard  core  pornog- 
raphy that  flourishes  In  all  too  many  parts 
of  our  city  and  offers  dangerous  entr^ments 
for  our  yoting  people. 

We  are  denouncing  the  sexual  depravity 
on  film  and  stage  that  can — and  does — breed 
moral  pollution  and  social  degeneracy. 

We  should  have  thrown  this  ugliness  out 
of  our  advertising  columns  long  ago.  We 
are  sorry  we  delayed. 

It  la  out  now.  And  tt  will  stay  out. 

If  this  action  on  our  part  invites  lawsuits. 
we  will  welcome  carrying  our  case  to  the 
highest  courts  In  the  land.  Not  only  the  Su- 
preme Court  .  .  .  but  also  the  higher  court 
of  public  opinion. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESSIONAL    REPORT    TO 
NINTH  DISTRICT  RESIDENTS 


CONGRESSMAN  WHALEN  CONQRAT- 
ULATES  BRTCB  HARLOW  FOR 
HIS  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU3B  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday,  December  10.  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
distinguished  public  servant,  Bryce  Har- 
low, has  announced  that  he  Is  retiring 
from  the  White  House  staff. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  him  for  his  years  of  dedi- 
cated work  in  the  Federal  Government, 
including  the  tremendous  responslbiUty 
entailed  in  serving  at  the  sides  of  two 
Presidents.  The  schedule  he  has  main- 
tained during  the  last  2  years  has  been 
staggering.  It  easily  would  have  over- 
whelmed a  lesser  man. 

His  departure  to  what  certainly  will  be 
the  more  tranquil  precincts  of  piirate 
Ufe  Is  a  loss  both  to  President  Nixon  and 
to  those  of  us  who  have  come  to  depend 
upon  Bryce  Harlow.  His  great  expertise, 
diligence  and  sense  of  humor  will  be 
missed. 

I  wish  him  well  as  he  leaves  the  White 
House.  The  Nation  is  indebted  to  him  for 
his  exonplaiy  labors. 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  DrVIAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  15.  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Spcalcer,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarkA  In  the 
RccoKD,  I  include  the  following: 
Vom  Pasttcspatioh — Dscsic^at  7.  1970 
The  United  SUtes— history's  greatest  de- 
mocracy— has  the  lowest  democratic  partic- 
ipation of  any  free,  modem  nation.  Althou^ 
we  pride  ourselves  as  the  showcase  of  de- 
mocracy, our  voter  participation  belles  our 
boast.  In  their  last  elections,  Great  Britain 
and  Canada  bad  voter  turnouts  of  76  per- 
cent; Prance  80  percent:  West  Germany.  •? 
percent,  and  Sweden  and  Denmark.  89  per- 
cent. 

And  In  tbls  coontry,  in  the  elections  this 
year,  only  45  percent  of  the  eligible  voten 
voted  aocordlng  to  prellmlnarr  eetlmataa. 

In  Idea,  47  million  Americana — an  aston- 
ishing 40  percent  of  the  eligible  voters — 
failed  to  go  to  the  polls.  The  non-voter* 
exceeded  by  17  million  the  total  number  of 
penona  who  voted  for  President  Ntaon.  Por 
every  vote  separating  the  two  major  can- 
didates In  thst  election,  there  were  106  per- 
sons who  did  not  vote. 

Moreover,  there  Is  a  steady  downward 
trend  in  voter  participation.  The  number 
of  non-voters  was  30  million  In  1060,  43 
million  In  1004.  and  47  mlUlon  In  106S. 

This  decline  in  the  participation  in  the 
democratic  proocas  poeee  both  a  danger  and 
a  paradox. 

The  danger  Is  that  a  democratic  institu- 
tion, such  as  ours,  cannot  function  effec- 
tively or  respond  promptly  to  the  needs  of 
society  unless  Its  cttlEens  take  part  In  the 
decisions  which  affeot  their  daUy  lives. 

The  paradox  Is  that  whUe  Americans  ore 
calling  for  s  more  active  role  in  public  de- 
cision-making, their  participation  In  the 
electoral  process  continues  to  decline.  Our 
maae  communications  make  this  nation's 
cltlxens  the  most  informed  in  the  world,  and 
our  mobility,  either  by  automobile  or  mass 
transit,  makes  the  voting  booth  accesatble  to 
practically  every  cltlsen. 

Our  poor  voter  turn-out  need  not  be  eo. 
Some  nations  compel  citizens  to  vote,  but 
that's  not  the  American  way.  It  Is  the  Amer- 
ican way,  however,  to  take  all  reasonable 
steps  to  encourage  dtlxens  to  rote.  Qovem- 
ment.  in  fact,  has  a  duty  to  remove  tm- 
Justifiable  barriers  which  stand  between  the 
cltlsen  and  the  ballot  box.  Any  device  which 
prohlbrts  people  from  voting  must  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  Intensive,  continuing 
scrutiny. 

The  chief  obstacle  to  the  vote  In  1066, 
OS  well  as  in  previous  elections,  was  the 
cumbersome  registration  demands  made 
upon  cltlaens.  Those  who  registered,  voted — 
89.4  percent  of  the  S3  million  registered 
Americans  cast  their  ballots  In  the  1068 
Prestdentlal  election. 

A  recent  U.S.  Census  study  showed  that 
of  the  47  mlUlon  Americans  «^o  did  not  vote 
In  the  1968  election,  73  percent  were  barred 
because  of  failure  to  meet  registration  re- 
quirements. Theae  burdensome  procedures, 
and  the  outmoded  state  residency  reqtiire- 
meaits  exclude  mllUons  of  Americana  from 
voting. 

Registration  efforts  must  not  be  concerned 
with  low  people  vote.  TTie  Important  con- 
sidering 18  that  all  may  vote.  New  approaches 
to  Increasing  participation  in  the  Sectoral 
process  should  be  considered.  Among  the  poa- 
albUlUes  arc: 

A  universal  voter  enrollment  plan  provld- 
tng  a  door-to-door  canvass  of  each  residence 
to  enroll  all  eligible  voters. 
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A  natlMial  election  commission  to  super- 
rlee  the  enrollment,  and  to  maintain  records 
of  all  election  returns  as  well  as  all  laws 
pertaining  to  electton  jurisdictions.  There 
la  no  such  agency  st  present. 

A  National  Election  Day  holiday  In  order 
thot  all  may  have  the  opportunity  to  vote. 

Tte  American  syctem  ti  a  Urlng.  changing 
prooeA.  The  government  has  a  responsibility 
to  bring  dtlBens  into  the  political  proceea. 
and  to  keep  them  there. 


ON   NATO'S  FAILURE   TO  PROTECT 
FREEX>OM  IN  GREECE 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or    CAUFOSNIA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tweaday,  December  IS,  1910 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  tbe  continuing  dictatorship  in 
Greece  is  an  indictment  of  the  moral  and 
political  and  military  shortcomings  of 
NATO  and  its  principal  member,  the 
United  SUtes. 

NATO,  which  was  established  in  part 
for  the  preservation  of  the  democratic 
freedoms  of  its  member  nations,  has  since 
April  1967,  been  confronted  with  the 
moral  anomaly  of  a  military  dictatorship 
in  Greece.  Ironically,  the  military  Junta 
seized  power  by  implementing  a  NATO 
contingency  plan.  To  further  the  irony, 
the  United  States  has  supported  the 
junta's  suppression  of  freedom  on  the 
grounds  that  the  junta  is  living  up  to  its 
NATO — military — obligations. 

Despite  some  embarrassment  among 
our  NATO  allies  over  the  dictatorship  in 
Greece,  the  recent  NATO  meeting  In 
Brussels  passed  without  meaningful  ac- 
tion. It  appears  the  United  States,  at 
most,  seeks  no  more  than  the  Implemen- 
tation of  the  junta's  IMS  constitution, 
which  was  written  without  democratic 
discussion  and  proyldes  for  the  primacy 
and  continued  rule  of  the  militaiy. 

Two  recent  statements  by  prejunta 
Greek  politlal  figures  deserve  our  atten- 
tion. The  first  Is  a  statement  by  Andreas 
Papandreou.  reported  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  It  Mall  of  November  28,  1970 
Professor  Papandreou  is  essentially  a 
Western  man.  It  is  to  the  humanist  and 
democratic  traditions  and  forces  In  the 
West  that  he  directs  his  appeal.  The 
second  statement  is  a  portion  of  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Dimitrios  Papaspyrou. 
last  President  of  the  Greek  Parliament. 
Papaspyrou  delivered  the  speech  Novem- 
\XT  7  to  the  Political  Committee  of  the 
Atlantic  Assembly,  the  ofBcial  advisory 
parliament  of  NATO,  chaired  by  Senator 
Jacob  Jivtts.  An  aging  lawyer  who  was 
making  bis  first  trip  outside  of  Greece 
since  the  coup,  Papaspyrou  has  since 
returned  to  Athens,  where  he  is  report- 
edly under  continued  surveillance  and 
frequent  harassment.  It  will  be  a  rare 
parliamentarian  who  can  read  his  plea 
and  not  be  moved. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
tbe  RxcoRD.  tbe  two  statementa  follow: 

irram  the  Olobe  and  Mill.  Nov.  M.  19701 

How  Papaoopocxos  Forus  His  MlTft- 

PA«LlAmn*T 

(By  Andreas  O.  Papandieou) 

Papedcpouloe  Is  playing  charades  again,  ni 
Orc«oe  thia  la  not  a  parlor  game,  bat  a  deadi; 
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earnwt  one.  Every  ao  otivn,  depending  on 
internal  or  external  events,  primarily  the  Ut- 
ter be  pnte  on  an  act  meant  to  "tranqull- 
Itae  ■  bis  western  world  •udience.  Hi«  promo- 
tion ttgent.  the  United  Slates,  does  all  U  can 
to  assist— Madlaon  Avenue  aiyJe— In  this  big 
hoax.  ,  ,        . 

Before  we  get  into  his  newest  and  latest 
production,  coming  up  tomorrow  In  Greece, 
and  entitled  The  Mlnl-Parllament.  we  mfght 
mention  a  few  Mmllar  acts  of  the  past.  Gen- 
erally they  pome  up  ]UBt  before  a  NATO  meet- 
ing wher«  ibe  antt-dlctatorial  forces  of 
Europe  raise  the  Issue  of  U.S.  support  of  to- 
talitarianism on  the  EuropMin  continent. 

One  was  the  staged  referendum  on  a  new 
constitution  in  September.  19«8.  Under  mar- 
tial Uw  and  with  a  controlled  press,  and  with 
thrcatji  of  JaU  eentences  for  those  who  failed 
to  vote  In  fa%or  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Greeks  went  to  the  polls.  According  to  the 
tabulators  at  the  polls— all  selected  agenta 
of  the  Junta— the  Greeks  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly for  this  document — hardly  Ukely.  be- 
cause It  Is  In  essence  designed  for  the  total 
enslavement  of  the  people.  It  was  presented 
as  a  sign  of  victory  and  "popular  support." 

WZW  PMXSS  LAWS 

A  similar  act  occurred  In  early  1970  with 
the  announcement  of  the  liberalisation  of 
press  laws.  WUhIn  a  month  of  that  an- 
nouncement the  newspaper  Ethnos  was 
brought  to  trial  for  publishing  statements 
■against  tbJ  interest  of  the  nation."  The  case 
centered  around  the  publication  of  an  article 
by  John  Zlgdls.  s  deputy  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment and  prominent  member  of  the  Centre 
Union  party,  who  proposed  the  formation  of 
a  government  of  natlnnal  unity  tn  face  a 
pending  crisis  In  Cyprus.  Mr  Zlgdls.  editor 
John  Capsts.  and  the  three  publishers  were 
given  sentences  ranging  from  Ave  years  to  18 
months.  The  newspaper  Ethnoa  was  closed 
down. 

Occasionally  there  sre  spectaculars.  These 
are  meant  to  phow  the  "humanitarian"  na- 
ture of  the  reclme.  One  was  the  announce- 
ment of  general  amnesty  for  political  pris- 
oners tn  December,  1967.  In  the  ettd.  not 
more  than  300  of  the  thousands  in  Jail  or  in 
exile,  were  released.  I  was  one  Similarly,  in 
May  of  this  year,  the  JunU  allowed  Mlkls 
Theodorakls.  the  Greek  composer  whose 
theme  song  in  the  movie  Z  Is  well  known, 
to  leave  Greece. 

None  of  these  acts  has  changed  the  char- 
acter of  the  regime  Tt  remains  as  It  was  from 
the  beginning — a  military  mafla.  a  clique  of 
conspiratorial  offtcerr.  who  rule  the  country 
at  gunpoint — their  weapons  supplied  abun* 
dantly  and  generously  from  the  United  and 
thrmigh  the  structure  of  the  NATO  alUanoe. 
Tomorrow's  show  is  not  even  a  part  of  the 
provisions  of  the  1968  Constitution,  but  was 
fipparently  an  afterthought  of  the  dictators, 
who  are  not  ready  dbvtously  to  live  e^en 
under  their  own  totalitarian  rules.  Rules, 
law  of  any  Kind,  and  a  constlttitlon.  bind 
those  who  seek  absolute  power.  But  und«r 
pressure  from  the  United  states,  and  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  la  a  NATO  meeting  in 
Europe.  In  Brussels,  on  Wednesday,  the 
scheme  of  a  •mini -parliament  election"  baa 
been  Introduced.  This  Is  to  validate  the 
sUtement  made  by  the  US.  fltate  Depart- 
ment when  it  announced  Its  decision  in  Sep- 
tember to  resume  full  military  aid  to  Greece 
because  of  a  "trend  tow.ird  conetttutlonnl 
ocder.'* 

TWISTtO  wonDs 
The  script  calls  for  an  election,  but  *■  so 
many  wortls  get  twisted  m  tflie  vocftbtUajy 
of  the  colonels,  so  docs  this  one.  and  al- 
though It  Is  called  an  election.  It  should  be 
deeerltoed  as  an  appointment.  This  ts  how  It 
works  92  candidates  were  selected,  32  by  the 
expcutlvos  of  nine  national  unions  fconslst- 
tng  of  professional  people  as  well  as  workers) . 
and  70  were  choaen  by  local  mayors  and  local 
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iinloa  leaders  (aU  regime-appointed  after  the 
1967  coup).  Tram  this  list  of  82.  the  leader 
of  the  Junta  George  Papadoponlos  will  choose 
half  to  serve  in  the  "parliament."  He  will 
appiMnt  10  other  members  of  his  own  choice 
so  the  result  of  this  "election"  wlU  be  an- 
notmced  tomorrow  and  the  56  members  will 
immediately  go  on  the  government  payroll 
receiving  8830  a  month,  or  the  approximate 
salary  of  a  duly-elected  deputy  before  the 
military  takeover. 

The  task  of  the  mlnl-parllament  will  *» 
to  discuss  the  draft  bills  presented  to  It  by 
the  regime  before  they  are  passed  by  the 
Cabinet,  which,  however,  remain  free  to  dis- 
regard the  opinions  of  their  paid  puppets  al- 
together. The  Cabinet  rules  by  decree. 

From  right-wing  circles  la  Greece,  which 
are  allowed  a  slight  measure  of  freedom  to 
speak  because  thev  seldom  attack  the  regime, 
came  hai«h  langriage  on  this  mockery  of 
parliamentary  rule  Ftotn  one:  "It  Is  a  way  of 
corrupting  people  by  paying  them  high 
salaries  ond  giving  them  the  Impreealon  of 
power  .  It's  a  clever.  Insincere  and  Im- 
morml  move  bv  the  Government  that  fools 
some  foreigners  who  think  that  something 
good  u  happening  here."  The  newspaper 
Vradlnl  last  week  wrote  an  editorial  attack- 
ing the  mlnl-parllament:  -Tdentlflcatlon  of 
the  concept  of  the  advisory  council  with  the 
concept  of  parliament  is  a  naUonal  crtme 
It  Is  in  keeping  with  fasclsttc  ond  Hitlerite 
pronoii  ncemen  ts. " 

UCLT  CHAEADE 

For  the  Greeks  In  Greec*.  this  charade. 
thi*  theatre  of  the  ugly.  U  by  now  common 
practice,  and  they  are  not  fooled  by  Ita  pro- 
ducers, nor  is  there  any  mystery  about  Its 
nnanelal  backers.  Their  anger  toward  the 
United  States,  whom  they  conJildered  an  ally, 
is  unbounded.  In  fact,  anger  Is  a  mild  word. 
They  are  growing  increasingly  chagrined  at 
the  unwUlingneas  of  their  fellow  member*  In 
NATO  to  confront  the  United  States  in  a 
meaningful  way.  forcing  It  to  change  ita 
pollcv  of  support  of  the  coloneU.  NATO. 
which  they  Joined  in  1953  to  protect  their 
freedoms,  has  become  an  instnimeot  of  op- 
pression. 

Presstue  on  the  military  to  accelerate  the 
so-called  trend  toward  conaUtutional  gov- 
ernment U  as  meaningless  to  them  as  the 
•mlnl-parllament  election."  They  understand 
that  all  of  this  merely  prolongs  tixolr  misery. 
The  Constitution  of  1968,  apart  from  the 
stricUy  totalitarian  manner  in  which  it  was 
•adopted"  by  the  Greek  people,  and  setting 
aside  the  historic  demonstration  of  half  a 
million  people  against  it  on  the  day  of  the 
funeral  of  George  Papandreou,  the  last  demo- 
craOcaUy  elected  premier,  does  not  make  any 
provisions  for  conatltuUonal  democracy.  lu 
sole  aim  is  to  provide  the  legal  garb  for  the 
continued  rule  of  a  mlUtary  clique  oMr  tbo 
Greek  nation. 

The  Constitution  elevates  the  armed  forces 
to  the  status  of  the  supremo  eonsatutlonal 
authority,  making  it  entirely  independent 
from  the  control  of  the  electorate,  and 
charges  It  with  the  responslbUity  to  oversee 
the  political  process  of  the  country. 

In  addltlcm.  a  constitutional  court — Its 
members  appointed  for  Ufe  by  the  ruling 
Junta — Is  empowered  to  prevent  partlclps- 
tlon  of  political  parties  In  parliament  which 
deny  the  ideological  credo  of  the  "revoluHon 
of  1967."  It  can  also  strip  citizens  of  their 
poUtlcal  rights  If  they  take  stands  against  the 
"lawful  regjroe." 

This  fmmework  of  oonrtltutlonaUmed  ter- 
rorism Ifi  completed  by  emergency  leglalatxire 
features  according  to  which  the  Cabinet  may 
BUppren  the  constltntlon  and  ««tabliiih  spe- 
cial courts  without  the  consent  of  Partla- 
ment. 

All  of  this  is  not  antprtilng.  BwrT  consti- 
tution embodies  the  Ideolc^cal  credo  of  Ita 
crmton.  And  It  would  be  nalw  to  think  tbat 
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those  who  grabbed  power  by  force  In  April, 
1967.  would  organize  a  constitutional  scheme 
which  would  remove  them  from  power.  Bol- 
stered by  the  r«c«nt  direct  expression  of  VS. 
political  and  mUlUry  support,  the  Junta 
clique  Is  finding  It  less  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  facade  of  return  to  democratic  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  posslng  of  time  may 
drop  altogether  the  acts  of  appeasement  to- 
ward its  European  allies,  such  as  tlie  mlnl- 
parllament  exercise  of  tomorrow. 

rOUICN  EXPLOnXBS 

Oreece  Is  a  Pentacon-oocupled  country,  oc- 
cupied through  Its  agents  to  protect  the 
strategic  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
Greece  decnands  that  its  occupiers  leave  so 
that  It  can  work  foe  the  strength  and  the 
health  and  the  progreaa  of  the  Greek  na- 
tion without  the  undermining  influence  of 
foralgn  exploiters.  The  Greeks  are  fighting, 
and  wUl  fliht  with  Inoreaeing  detertnluatlon 
to  this  end.  They  know,  as  KazanUkis  said 
In  his  prologue  to  Freedom  or  Death,  that 
"Freedom  la  most  dearly  bought.  It  is  never 
given  gratia,  not  by  man  or  by  God.  It  wan- 
ders from  land  to  land,  from  heart  to  heart. 
wherever  It  is  beckoned,  ever-awake,  unran- 
qulshed  and  uncompromising." 

pAPaSFTlOU'S  SPKtCR 

pvar  the  past  three  and  a  half  years  I  have 
been  deprived  of  the  Joy  of  finding  myself 
among  parliamentarians.  My  dally  lot  Is  the 
constant  surveillance  under  which  I  am  kept 
by  the  agents  of  the  secret  police.  It  is  they 
who  accompanied  me  to  the  Athens  airport. 
And  they  will  certainly  be  waiting  to  wel- 
come me  on  my  Imminent  return. 

Tou  nevertheless  t>ehold  me  before  you  In 
a  dual  capacity:  that  of  President  of  the  last 
Greek  Parliament — still  President,  represent- 
ing the  Parliament  under  the  provisions  of 
all  the  democr.'itlc  con.nitutlona  of  my  coun- 
try and  according  to  parliamentary  custom 
until  the  day  when  a  new  Parliament  can 
designate  my  succeisar;  and  that  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Greek  parliamentary  government 
which  In  1982.  with  the  alraoat  unanimous 
agreement  of  the  chamber,  took  the  political 
responsibility  for  Greece's  adherence  lo  the 
Atlantic  Alliance. 

Coming  from  Athens.  I  transmit  to  you  In 
my  capacity  as  President  of  Parliament  the 
cry  of  protest  of  the  Greek  people  and  their 
poUtlcal  leaders  against  the  strangling  of 
democracy  in  the  land  of  Its  birth. 

For  more  than  three  years  the  Greek  peo- 
ple have  been  held  In  chains.  They  have  been 
deprived  of  their  most  elementary  human 
Buid  political  rights.  Against  this  they  vehe- 
menilv  protest.  For  they  are  a  proud  and 
poUtlcaUy  roattu*  people,  with  a  long  history 
of  struggles  and  sacriflcee  for  freedom  and 
human  dignity  . . . 

The  enslavement  of  this  people  is  a 
shameful  thlngl  I  denounce  it  with  all  my 
soul.  In  the  name  of  all  my  coropatriott.  And 
that  shame  touchas  us  directly,  all  of  tis 
united  In  the  bosom  of  NATO,  partners  in  an 
alliance  established  tn  the  name  of  the  de- 
fense of  freedom  and  democratic  principles 
Because  of  that,  I  feel  a  great  political  re- 
sponslbUity as  a  member  of  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment over  whose  signature  Greece  Joined 
that  alliance.  For  the  Greek  people  have  been 
reduced  to  slavery  under  cover  of  that  al- 
liance and  by  virtue  of  the  faculties  for  ac- 
tion and  influence  which  It  affords  to  a  great 
ally.  It  Is  not  merely  that  our  confidence  In 
the  proclamations  of  the  Alliance  has  been 
shaken.  That  confidence  has  been  grmvely 
abused.  ... 

Fully  conscious  of  my  responsibilities.  I 
declare  here  that  the  military  clique  that 
abolished  democracy  In  Greece  was  In  close 
working  contact  with  certain  American  mili- 
tary circles  which,  far  from  averting  the  coup 
d'etat,  encouraged  It.    ... 
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Unfortunately  the  government  of  the 
United  States  has  for  some  time  followed  the 
policy  (of  picturing  the  dictatorship  u  a 
regime  evolving  towards  "true  democracy,**  in 
order  to  deceive  international  public  opin- 
ion) .  This  Is  the  only  interpretation  one  can 
place  on  the  State  Department's  statement  of 
September  23.  1970.  which  accompanied  the 
resumption  of  full  American  military  aid  to 
Greece.  One  reads  in  this  itaUment  that 
"the  trend  toward  a  constitutional  order 
Is  established:"  that  "major  sections  of  the 
constitution  have  been  implemented;"  that 
"a  partial  restoration  of  civil  rights  has  been 
accomplished."  and  that  "the  government  of 
Greece  has  stated  that  It  Intends  to  establish 
parliamentary  democracy."  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  the 'state  Department. 

And  at  the  moment  when  all  that  Is  pub- 
lished tn  Washington,  this  the  reality  In 
Greece: 

Martial  law  ti  still  In  force  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year. 

Special  mlUtary  tribunals  stlU  have  ei- 
cluslve  Jurisdiction  over  political  questions; 
prosecutions  and  condemnations  continue 
unceasingly. 

Habeas  corpus,  theoretically  restored  last 
April,  protects  exclusively  eonunon  law  crim- 
inals, those  who  commit  "political  offenses- 
being  excluded  from  Its  benefits. 

The  so-called  reestabltshment  of  free  trade 
unionism  has  likewise  been  shown  to  be  a 
gross  fraud. 

Hundreds  of  persons  of  all  poUtlcal  back- 
grounds are  still  held  in  prisons  and  ooneen- 
tratlon  camps  or  In  exile.  Among  these  de- 
tainees are  some  thirty  of  my  fellow  deputies. 
In  deportation  for  years  under  wretched  con- 
ditions. John  Zlgdls  is  serving  a  four  and 
a  half  year  prison  term  for  havlne  called  for 
the  formation  of  a  government  of  national 
union  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Cyprus. 
ParticulartT  harsh  treatment  la  reserved  for 
those  Greek  officers  who  have  served  NATO 
and  distinguished  themselves  In  the  fight 
aralnst  communism.  .  .  . 

The  State  Department  knows  all  this  per- 
fectly well.  Hence  Its  assertions  abont  the 
evolution  of  the  Athena  regime  toward 
democracy  constitute  proof  of  Its  compllcttv 
In  thefrand. 

(Mr.  Papaapyrou  went  on  to  say  that  this 
"made  the  Junta  still  more  arrogrant"  so  that 
there  was  no  longer  a  question  of  elections 
or  the  Implementation  of  the  constlttitlon 
bat  only  the  mi nlnarl lament  apnolnted  by 
the  nremler  and  without  power.  The  Ameri- 
cans had  not  reacted  to  "this  provocation:" 
would  the  parliamentarians  of  NATO  accept 
It  by  their  silence?  "The  enslavement  of 
Greece  Is  a  mistake  for  the  Alliance.  Tn  order 
to  hold  on  to  real  estate,  a  population  Is 
gradually  transformed  into  an  enemy  "  To  be 
sure,  the  "realists"  assert  that  NATO,  !n 
danger  of  losing  the  whole  Mediterranean. 
"should  hold  on  to  Greece  whatever  It  costs 
the  nine  mlllton  Hellenes."  But  the  Alliance 
win  end  up  by  losing  everything  and  "be 
unable  to  save  anv  military  base  there"  If  It 
"dishonors  Itself."  The  responsibility  for  this 
siniatlon  rests  with  the  United  States  and 
its  cynical  policy.  "The  Greek  people  wUh 
to  remain  an  equal  partner  In  an  alliance  of 
free  neonles.  But  they  are  not  wining  to  sur- 
render their  freedom,  their  most  predoua 
possession,  whatever  the  sacrifices  It  may  re- 
quire.") 

tt  U  in  the  name  of  this  people  that  I  de- 
mand not.  certainly.  Intervention  In  the  In- 
ternal affairs  of  Greece,  but  the  cessation  of 
that  intervention.  There  must  be  an  end  to 
cynicism.  The  moral  decline  of  the  Alliance 
and  the  piling  up  of  blunders  mtist  be 
stopped.  There  must  be  an  end  to  the  sub- 
jection of  political  authority  to  a  narrow  and 
Incompetent  military  point  of  view  on  these 
things,  to  a  stupid  and  artificial  realism. 
.  .  .  The  peoples  of  the  Alliance  want  to  be 
free.  They  ought  to  be  free. 
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THE  PBR8ECUTTON  OV  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MlcmOAH 
DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVB8 

Tuesdttv,  December  15,  ItTO 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
impending  trial  In  the  Soviet  Union  of 
nine  Russian  Jews  accused  of  air  piracy 
calls  to  mind  Bernard  Malamud's  One, 
historical  novel,  "The  Fixer."  Hk  factual 
account  of  czarist  anti-Semitism  at  the 
turn  of  the  century  sounds  remarkably 
like  the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union 
today:  A  poor  Rusisan  Jew  is  Imprisoned 
by  the  Oovemment  on  trumped-up 
charges  of  ritual  murder.  hl.s  trial  to 
provide  pretext  for  a  wave  of  anti- 
Semitism.  One  line  from  that  story  has 
remained  in  my  mind  to  this  day.  The 
"fixer"  is  asked,  "What  is  respect?"  He 
answers  by  saying,  "It  is  what  you  most 
have.  In  order  to  get  it."  And.  truly, 
whether  a  man  be  national  leader  or 
humble  citizen,  he  Is  respected  only  as 
much  as  he  chooses  to  respect  the  essen- 
tial human  dignity  of  those  around  him. 

Now,  some  70  years,  two  world  wars 
and  one  revolution  after  the  persecution 
of  the  "fixer."  the  Soviet  Union  is  en- 
^agfed  in  another  "show  trial"  and  again 
demonstrating  a  consummate  disrespect 
for  the  dignity  of  Jews  living  in  their 
country.  It  is  impossible  to  respect  any 
nation  which  so  blatantly,  so  consciously, 
denies  the  basic  human  rights  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

The  nine  men  are  accused  of  attempt- 
ing to  hijack  a  Russian  aircraft,  yet 
there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  they 
committed  a  crime  greater  than  re- 
questing of  visas  for  emigration  to  Israel. 
They  have  been  arrested,  their  property 
confiscated,  their  families  left  without 
support,  for  a  hijacking  that  probably 
never  occurred.  And,  If  they  are  con- 
victed, they  face  the  death  penalty. 

It  Is  sad  Indeed  that  a  simple  request 
to  leave  Russia,  In  many  cases  to  rejoin 
relatives  In  other  countries,  should  be 
denied  and.  In  fact,  be  treated  as  a  crimi- 
nal act.  The  right  to  emigrate  is  a  key 
principle  of  the  United  Nation's  Dec- 
laration of  Human  Right;  Tt  is  a  basic 
fact  of  international  law.  It  is  even  the 
stated  policy  of  Soviet  Premier  Koaygtn. 
Four  yean  ago  he  said: 

As  regards  the  reunion  or  faznlllM,  abould 
anyone  went  to  be  reunited  irlth  their  ram- 
tiles,  or  want  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
road  Is  open  and  no  problem  exists  there. 

Why  then,  we  must  ask,  have  so  many 
valid  requests  by  Soviet  Jews  to  emi- 
grate to  their  families  in  the  United 
States  been  summarily  rejected?  Why 
is  it  next  to  Impossible  for  a  Russian  Jew 
to  emigrate  lo  Israel?  Why  are  these 
nine  men  being  prosecuted  for  merely 
asking  to  leave  the  Soviet  Union? 

The  simple  fact  Is  that.  In  spite  of 
Premier  Kosygln's  stated  position,  Rus- 
sian Jews  have  rarely  been  allowed  to 
emigrate  and  that  they  have  been  con- 
sistent targets  of  discrimination  in  most 
areas  of  Soviet  life.  The  new  trial  is  an 
indication  that  antl-SemitUnn  is  not  re- 
ce<Ung,  but  that  It  will  Increase  In  the 
years  to  come. 
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Of  course,  the  United  States  would 
only  be  inviting  reprisals  against  the 
nine  men  by  interfering  with  the  inter- 
nal machinery  of  the  Soviet  Oovemment. 
Our  efforts  would  be  rejected  as  mere 
cold  war  propaganda  The  most  effective 
avenue  of  approach  would  be  an  ex- 
pression of  our  deep  concern  for  the  ap- 
parent miscarriage  of  justice  taking 
place  in  Leningrad.  And  we  must  ask 
other  nations  to  join  us  in  denouncing 
the  actions  of  the  Soviets.  World  opinion 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  their  con- 
tinuing and  shacking  disrespect  for  hu- 
man rights.  The  Russians  most  learn 
the  lesson  of  "The  Fixer:"  that  they 
will  no  longer  command  infiuence  and 
respect  throughout  the  world,  if  they 
refuse  to  respect  the  dignity  of  htmian 
beings  within  their  very  own  Ijorders. 


LEWIS   AND  CLARK 


HON.  JOHN  0.  MARSH,  JR. 

or   VTBOXNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of 
the  House  are  familiar.  I  am  sure,  with 
the  magazine  of  the  National  Geograph- 
ic Society,  which  has  informed  genera- 
tions of  readers  on  geography  and  his- 
tory with  its  entertaining  articles  and 
remarkable  photography. 

In  recent  years,  the  society  has  built 
a  notable  record  of  achievement  In  book 
publishing  with  titles  ranging  from  "The 
Revolutionary  War"  and  "Our  Coun- 
try's Presidents"  to  "World  Beneath  the 
Sea"  and  "TUy  Friends  the  Wild  Chlm- 
panaees." 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
a  publication  in  the  current  book  series, 
"In  the  Footsteps  of  Lewis  and  Clark," 
and  I  take  this  occasion  to  commend  It 
to  Members  interested  in  further  read- 
ing on  the  key  explorations  which 
mapped  the  paths  of  the  westward  mi- 
gration which  bunt  a  nation  stretching 
"from  sea  to  shining  sea."  This  book,  by 
Gerald  S.  Snyder  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Special  Publications  Division, 
was  of  particular  interest  to  me.  as  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  the  home  grovmds 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  as  President, 
commissioned  his  secretary,  Meriwether 
Lewis,  and  the  experienced  explorer, 
William  Clark,  to  move  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  search  of  a  water  route  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Author  Snyder  and  his  family  re- 
traced the  route  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Expedition  up  the  Mississippi,  and  then 
by  available  water  courses  and  portages 
through  what  was  to  become  our  great 
Pacific  Northwest. 

One  of  Snyder's  observations  was  i>ar- 
Ucularly  Interesting: 

some  of  the  country  that  Lewis  and  Clark 
traveled  through  looks  just  as  It  did  to  tbem. 
Although  cities,  dams,  and  the  changing 
courses  of  riven  have  ot}llterat«d  much  of 
the  trail.  It  Is  still  possible  In  many  places  to 
follow  tn  the  explorers'  footsteps. 

While  the  Lewis  aad  Clark  Expedition 
was  a  great  exercise  In  pure  adventure, 
it  was  much  more,  as  Mr.  Snyder  points 
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oat.  in  that  the  careful  dally  records 
kept  St  the  direction  of  Jefferson  pro- 
vided a  wealth  of  knowledge  of  the  geog- 
raphy and  ecology  of  a  vast  region  and 
underscored  the  worth  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase. 

As  »c  move  fomard  in  marlclng  the 
bicentennial  of  the  formative  years  of 
our  Nation,  it  would  be  useful.  I  think. 
for  young  people,  particularly,  to  read  of 
great  explorations  such  as  these,  reflect- 
ing the  urgent  spirit  of  Inquiry  which 
spurred  the  development  and  consolida- 
tion of  a  new  and  initially  fragile  con- 
cept of  free  government. 


SAFEWAY  STORES  INDIAN 
SUPERMARKET 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY.  JR. 

or  cAurotLiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESEm'ATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  15,  1970 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Safe- 
way Stores,  headquartered  In  Oakland, 
Calif.,  ranks  among  the  national  cor- 
porate leaders  In  furnishing  business 
opportunities  for  minority  RTOups.  The 
company  has  recently  gained  national 
attention  for  its  hard-nosed  and  highly 
successful  penovRtlon  of  a  declining  co- 
operative supermarket  in  the  black  Hun- 
ters Point  section  of  San  Prancisco.  Now 
Safeways  Canadian  division  has 
lnunched  a  similar  venture  for  the  Blood 
Indian  Tribe  of  Southern  Alberta.  V/ith 
Saf eway's  help,  the  Blood  Tribe  now  owns 
and  operates  a  nmodeled  supermarket 
of  their  own.  WitlTlhe  thought  that  the 
story  of  the  Safeway  operation  will  in- 
spire other  American  companies  to  com- 
pete in  tills  area.  I  submit  the  following 
article  from  the  Safeway  News  for  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

Blood  akd  Swkat  at  Stakdott  :  OUAAST 
ZoNz  Backs  Scpekstts 
It  WMn't  way  long  ago  th»t  A.  G.  (Tony) 
Anaelmo.  Manager  of  Caxuula  Saieway'A 
Priilrle  Division  had  a  question  from  a  man 
named  Brtc  Connelly.  Mr.  ConneTly  has  a 
title  lonnfer  than  Tony's;  he's  FxscutlTe  Di- 
rector (West*m  Canada)  for  Canadian  Rx- 
ectitive  Services  Overeeas.  but  he  waant  In- 
terestMl  at  the  moment  in  "■overaeaa  "  He  was 
Intenated.  InAead,  tn  a  group  of  Ladlaoa: 
Blood  Tribe  Indiana  who  live  on  a  reaerva- 
tlon  In  Southern  Alberta.  It  aeema  that  Mr. 
Connelly  and  the  Indian  Affairs  Department 
had  an  Ides.  There  was  an  abandoned,  di- 
lapidated KTocery  store  at  Standoff,  one  of 
the  reaervatlon'B  small  communltlee.  and  If  it 
were  operating,  it  could  be  useful  to  the 
people  of  the  reserve  by  bringing  needed  mer- 
chandise and  increaalng  needed  income. 
Could  Safeway  help? 

Safeway  could  indeed  help.  Mr.  Amelmo 
agreed  to  lend  the  Blood  Tribe  a  "consult- 
ant" and  co-manager  for  a  period  of  a  year 
to  help  get  the  store  stained  again,  and 
started  profitably.  He  and  his  staff  then 
met  with  tbe  Blood  THbe  Council  and  vlsftad 
the  site.  After  this  inspection.  Mr.  Anaelmo 
and  his  group  made  some  plana  and  got 
started. 

Vem  Spence.  a  recent  Retail  Management 
Training  Program  graduate,  was  appointed  to 
the  co-manager  poeltion.  AJ  McQultty.  Divl- 
■lon  DsBtgn  and  Conatnictlon  Manager,  took 
over  the  remodeling  and  reflxtining  prob- 
lans.  N.  M.  Knebel.  Calgary  Zone  Manager. 
set  up  his  Lethbrtdge  stores  for  training  the 
new  store  crew.  Wayne  Plume  and  Bdwln 
Weill  prepared  aa  meat  cutters,  RosallDe  Day 
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Chief  and  Margaret  Weaael  Pat  beoanw  the 
new  checkers.  RoeabeUe  Tellow  Wings  be- 
came a  meat  wrapper,  and  Alice  Cross  Child 
became  the  office  clerk.  Meanwhile.  Louis 
Scop  was  busy  learning  the  functions  of 
store  manager.  Altogether,  four  Lethbrtdge 
stores  provided  basic  training  for  the  seven 
Blood  Indians  who  were  manning  the  Stand- 
off store  on  opening  day. 

Paraphrasing  Anselmo's  report,  "With  q 
small  grant  from  the  Trtbe.  plus  their  labor. 
plus  a  lot  of  contributed  time  and  effort  by 
our  own  people,  the  store  was  completely  re- 
modeled, reflxtured.  stocked,  promoted  and 
opened  for  bualnesH  on  Thursday.  August  18. 
By  giving  our  expertise  and  insisting  that 
the  Indians  take  the  basic  responsibility,  we 
contributed  to  a  meaningful  form  of  assist- 
ance. The  BUx)d  Tribe  knotu  that  thU  <t 
their  own  project,  and  thutr  ehanoe  of  tuectsn 
is  good." 

Similar  comments  have  beene  made  by  the 
Trtbal  Council,  by  the  Indian  newepaper 
Kttinai  News  and  by  others  who  took  sn 
Interest. 

Said  Katnat  Veici  in  part:  "The  Blood  Tribe 
has  succeeded  once  again  in  enlisting  the 
servloes  of  private  enterprise  to  help  develop 
the  Blood  Reserve  and  Its  people.  This  time 
it  Is  In  the  form  of  management  training  for 
the  new  Standoff  Superette  provided  by  Can- 
ada Safeway  with  no  stringa  attached  .  .  . 
Safeway  is  providing  a  qualified  manager  to 
train  our  people  In  store  management. 
They've  also  provided  good  used  equipment — 
shelving,  fridges,  coolers,  freezers,  etc.  at  no 
cost  to  the  tribe  and  helped  us  design  and 
remodel  the  premlses- 

"Tbe  involvement  of  private  enterprise  to 
help  people  to  help  themselves  henflda  a  new 
era  In  social  development.  Governments  have 
nat  succeeded  in  people  development,  but 
they  could  assist  greatly  If  different  types 
of  incentives  were  provided  to  enlist  the 
services  of  private  enterprise.  Progress  can 
only  come  througli  development  and  de- 
velopment means  people  learning  to  do 
things  for  themselves." 

Other  newspapers  throughout  Canada 
echoed  these  thoughts,  stressing  the  "do-lL- 
youfself"  aspect.  Said  the  Calgary  Albertan. 
"It  is  tangible  tejtunony  to  the  sincere  efforts 
of  an  Indian  Trtbe  determined  to  stand  on  its 
own.  and  willing  to  accept  expert  advice.  The 
Involvement  with  Canada  Safeway  Is  an  IHua- 
tration  of  a  simple  solution  being  applied  to 
a  rather  tacky  education  problem.  Tech- 
niques learned  In  the  fiercely  competitive 
worid  of  food  merchandising  were  ahared 
with  the  enterprising  Bloods,  simply  because 
they  asked  for  them." 

Canada  Safeway  and  Mr.  Anselmo  have  re- 
ceived thanks  from  the  Blood  Tribe,  from  the 
mass  media,  and  from  the  governmental  peo- 
ple in  tlte  background,  and  from  many  of  our 
cuatomara  who  were  happy  to  see  our  interest 
and  response.  Mr.  Anselmo  simply  says.  "We 
are  proud,  and  grateful  bo  all  of  our  people 
who  have  helped  In  developing  this  modem 
Superette  for  the  Blood  Indian  Tribe." 

Safxwat  Nbws  saya.  "We  are  happy  to  re- 
port this  One  store  to  the  thousands  of  Safe- 
way peo[>)e  aU  over  the  «-orld  who  wUl  be 
equally  proud  of  and  grateful  to  their  Ca- 
nadian colleagues.  Well  donel" 
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Communiat  North  Vietnam  la  sadla- 
tically  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


MAN'S  INHUMANTIY  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONG? 


NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  EXPOSES 
WELFARE  SCANDAL 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  TBB  BODSK  OF  RIPalBEHTATIVSS 

Titeadav.  December  IS.  1970 
Mr.  SCHERIjE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks;  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  mw   TDBK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRE3KNTA11 VBB 

Tuesday,  December  IS,  2970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  Ufl  to 
this  House  must  be  concerned  when  * 
bureaucracy — city.  State,  or  Federal — 
mlsuaes  taxpayera'  funds.  Those  of  ua  who 
are  concerned  about  the  plight  of  our  fel- 
low citizens  In  desperate  need  of  welfare 
assistance  are  outraged  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices of  New  York  City  has  managed  some 
of  the  welfare  programs.  One  of  the 
shocking  illustrations  of  mismanagement 
is  the  continued  payment  to  hotels  of 
rentals  of  up  to  $1,200  a  month  for  some 
families  for  what  that  Department 
euphemisUcally  calls  temporary  housing. 
Three  articles  by  Maryanne  McNdlis  of 
th«  New  York  Dally  News  appended  to 
this  statement  will  provide  our  coUeaguea 
with  a  description  of  the  wretched  and 
sordid  situation  and  the  Ineptness  of  cer- 
tain public  officials. 

The  articles  follow: 

{From  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
Deo.  11. 10701 

QmsT  DESRaanOM  Iir  k  Whtabs  Hotel 
(By  Maryanne  MclVellU) 

-Uvlng  In  thla  hotel  lant  too  b«J."  crip- 
pled leabelle  Imerale  uUid  yesterday  to  the 
Health.  Housing  and  Fire  Department  offl- 
clals  crowding  her  narrow  room  at  the  Broad- 
way Central  Hotel  at  673  Broadway. 

"Ifi  pretty  clean.  No  hugB.  Of  course.  It's 
not  like  Uvlng  In  your  own  place.  But  wliat 
can  you  do?"  the  tiny  woman  said  with  a 
shrug. 

Mrs.  Imerale  was  ]ust  one  of  bundreda  of 
welfare  reclplente  llTlng  in  hoteU  through- 
out the  dty  who  reoelved  •urprlw  vlslti  from 
aU  sorta  of  inapecion  yeeterday. 

It  waa  the  flret  day  of  a  new  dty  policy  oS 
'coordinated  inepecUone"  designed  to  epot 
and  correct  aonw  of  the  worst  Tlolatlons  In 
hotels  housing  welfare  famlllaa. 

naST    OF    SEVEN 

The  Broadway  Central  was  the  first  on  the 
list  of  seven  that  the  team  of  Inspectors  are 
visiting  this  week.  "We  do  our  best,"  said 
hotel  manager  Leo  Tencer.  "We  have  about 
300  welfare  people  living  here  and  about  250 
regular  tenants.  Ifi  s  big  hotel.  We  try  to 
keep  It  up." 

Buildings  Inspector  Charles  Campbell  and 
Nathan  Mlttenberg  of  the  Department  of 
Bent  and  Housing  found  the  80-year-old 
hotel  "In  pretty  good  shape."  "TTiIngB  are 
pretty  sound  here."  Campbell  said  as  he 
peered  into  one  crowded  room  after  another. 
"Some  broken  plaster  or  broken  glass.  Not 
too  bad." 

UOTHSa   IS   GOXE 

The  inspectors  did  not  Inspect  the  room 
that  was  the  home  of  8-ysar-old  Kennstti.  7- 
year-old  Calvin,  their  two  brothers  and  their 
motlier.  "My  mother  la  gone."  Kenneth  said. 
"Sometimes  we  go  to  school  In  Brooklyn  when 
we  have  money  to  go.  Other  dayi  we  Just  play 
tn  the  halls.  We  don't  set  the  fires.  Big  kids 
do  that." 
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Plre  Department  Cblef  Alfred  Leudesdorff 
and  his  inipectloa  team  found  that  the 
Broadway  Central  bad  "a  few  minor  viola- 
tions." 

"We  were  here  Jvst  a  few  weeks  ogo  and 
tAtcy  had  11  violations,"  he  cald.  "Most  of 
them  are  already  taken  care  of.  The  building 
has  a  good  alarm  system."  The  chief  also 
mentioned  that  Ave  fires  were  set  in  dlffer- 
eoi  paru  of  the  hotel  whUe  the  last  inspec- 
tion was  In  progress.  "The  kids  are  Just  mis- 
chievous." he  said. 

The  alarms  were  working  well  yesterday. 
"I  wish  these  beUs  nould  stop  ringing,"'  ten- 
ant James  Maldanalo  said.  "The  children 
get  so  oonfueed." 

THE    HOIEL   PSBSES 

In  general,  the  Broadway  Oenirsl  passed 
inspection.  The  managers  assured  everyone 
that  the  few  violations  would  be  taken  care 
of. 

"Inspections!  Hahl"  said  Lorrame  Lopez  as 
she  chased  her  toddler  down  the  haU.  "What 
I  want  to  know  la  what  am  I  going  to  get 
out  of  here?" 

According  to  the  Human  Resources  Ad- 
mlnUtratlOQ.  1,074  famlUee  with  3.701  chU- 
dren  under  the  age  of  16  are  living  m  welfare 
hotels. 

(Prom  tiie  New  Tork  DaUy  News,  Dec.  13. 

1970] 

KocB  Satb  Citt  Hides  Weij-ake  Hotsi.  Flaws 

(By  Maryanne  McNeills) 

Rep.  Edward  Koch  (D-Manhattan)  blasted 
yesterday  what  he  termed  city  attempts 
to  "whitewash  the  outrageous  conditions" 
In  dty  hotels  housing  welfare  families. 

'Two  chUdren  have  been  killed  in  the 
Broadway  Central  Hotel  in  the  lost  few 
months,"  he  said.  "And  dty  authorities  have 
deliberately  tried  to  keep  It  from  the  press." 

According  to  police  4-year-old  Oerald  WU- 
more  was  killed  in  the  hotel,  at  673  Broadway, 
near  Bleecker  St.,  last  Monday  night.  The 
boy  apparently  feU  to  bis  death  on  a  rear 
staircase  which,  police  said,  had  a  broken 
bannister.  He  was  reportedly  going  from  Us 
room  on  the  fifth  floor  at  3:30  a.m.  to  his 
mother's  room  on  the  fourth  floor. 

"They  told  me  they  dldnt  have  enough 
rooms  to  put  ua  all  together,"  the  boy's 
mother  said.  After  the  acddent  the  family 
was  moved  Into  adjoining  rooms. 

A  Human  Resources  Administration 
spokesman  said  the  department  "had  no 
knowledge"  of  Gerald's  death. 

APPIOVEO    BT    XNBPSCTOKS 

The  Broadway  Central  Hotel  was  inspected 
Thursday  by  Housing.  Health  and  Plre  De- 
partment officials.  The  Joint  Inspection  team 
found  the  80-year-old  hotel  in  "pretty  good 
shape." 

"The  hotel  has  a  few  minor  violations  and 
the  team  found  that  violations  noted  on  pre- 
vious visits  were  being  token  care  of," 
the  Human  Resources  spokesman  said. 

The  team,  accompanied  by  hotel  manager 
Leo  Tenoer,  did  inspect  the  rear  staircase 
where  the  boy  fell  to  his  death.  At  no  Ume 
was  It  brought  out  to  the  Inspectors  that 
anyone  had  fallen  from  the  staircase. 

"This  staircase  Is  hardly  ever  used,"  the 
hotel  manager  said  when  the  Inspector  noted 
that  most  of  the  slots  In  the  bannister  were 
missing.  The  violation  was  noted  and  the 
manager  assured  the  liupectora  that  the  ban- 
nlater  would  be  repaired  "Immediately." 

The  Inspectors  themselves  did  not  know 
that  a  child  had  been  killed  on  the  stair- 
case. 

"I  found  out  about  It  through  community 
people  who  had  taUcad  to  hotel  raaldents," 
Koch  said.  "ChUdren  should  not  b«  required 
to  live  In  such  hell  holes." 

Koch  has  called  upon  Mayor  Lindsay  to  ac- 
company him  on  a  tour  of  the  Broadway  Cen* 
tral  today.  "My  immediate  concern  la  getting 
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them  {welfare  families)  out  of  the  Broadway 
Central,"  he  said. 

There  are  now  1,074  famlUes  wlUi  3,761 
children  under  10  living  In  welfare  hotels. 

I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Buuday  News,  Dec.  I3, 

1970] 

Wax  Aax  fiTATS  Help  oh  Wilvaib  Hotbls 

(By  Blary  Anne  McNeills) 

Bep.  Edward  Koch  (D-Manhattan)  an- 
nounced yesterday  that  be  will  seek  state 
Inten'entlon  for  families  forced  to  live  In 
welfare  hotels. 

"The  dty  has  abdicated  respoosibUlty  for 
iheee  people,"  he  said  after  a  visit  to  the 
Broadway  Central  Hotel  at  673  Broadway, 
near  Bleecker  St..  with  memt}era  of  the 
Community  Planning  Board. 

EioHT  mu8  m  wazx 

"I  have  never  seen  human  t>elngB  In  this 
country  Uvlng  in  such  a  terrible  state.  There 
were  eight  Oree  In  that  hotel  last  week 
alone— one  family  told  me  they  sleep  with 
all  their  clothes  on  so  they'll  be  prepared  for 
the  fire  alarms."  he  said. 

Koch  charged  that  a  Joint  Health,  Hotu- 
Ing  and  Plre  Department  Inspection  of  the 
hotel  last  week  was  "woefully  Inadequate." 

"City,  state  and  federal  moneys  are  being 
wasted  by  keeping  families  In  hotels."  he 
said.  "Meet  of  these  famUlee  were  burned 
out  of  their  apartments  and  then  stuck  In  a 
hotel.  Sometlmee  the  rent  Is  as  much  as 
11,200  a  month.  And  these  people  dont  want 
It — they  Just  want  to  be  in  their  own 
homes." 

f  T.9  UXLUOH  A  TEAS 

The  Human  Reaouroes  Administration 
estimates  that  more  than  47.5  million  a  year 
Is  spent  to  keep  "emergency  caees  "  in  hotels 
like  the  Broadway  Central.  There  are  1,074 
families  living  In  such  hotels. 

Rachele  Wall,  chairman  of  the  local  Oom- 
munlty  Board,  said:  "This  hotel  Uvlng  Is 
atwolutely  devastating  to  family  life.  It  Is  a 
very  scarring  experience." 

Members  of  the  board  have  Investigated 
the  Broadway  Central  several  tLm«B  and  met 
with  Deputy  Mayor  Richard  AureUo  in  Sep- 
tember to  discuss  the  large  numbers  of 
school  sge  ChUdren  Uvlng  In  the  hotel  who 
were  not  enroUed  In  school. 

SATS  HE'S   aaOCKED 

"AureUo  said  he  was  shocked  and  that 
the  matter  wotild  be  taken  care  of  Immedi- 
ately. Yesterday  we  found  there  were  over 
100  youngsters  living  In  the  hotti  who  were 
still  not  in  school."  Koch  said. 

"We  have  tried  to  deal  with  the  city  and 
It's  hopeless.  They  have  aoc  even  attended 
to  our  original  complaints. 

"If  the  dty  can't  run  the  welfare  program 
perhaps  It  Is  time  that  the  state  came  In 
and  took  over,"  be  said. 

Koch  said  he  will  seek  a  meeting  with 
Oovemor  Rockefeller  this  week  to  discuss 
what  can  be  done  to  aid  famlUes  In  velfan 
hotels. 

"There  Is  something  wrong  with  a  system 
that  will  keep  a  woman  and  eight  children 
In  two  small  rooms  for  over  ISOO  a  week,  and 
then  turn  around  and  teU  her  It's  too  mueh 
when  she  finds  a  deoeoii  apartmant  tor  MX> 
a  month,"  Koch  said. 


NIXON  SNUBS  POSTER  CHILD 
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Godatlon  ol  Retarded  Children.  Roberts 
alw  happeiu  to  be  black.  It  Is  an  inter- 
esting lact  that  the  President  has  ref  ttsed 
to  have  his  picture  UXea  with  this 
youngster. 

This  is  not  the  flrst  time  that  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  has  reXused  to  meet  with 
blacks.  When  the  nine  black  Members 
of  the  House  requested  a  meeting  with 
the  President,  we  reoelved  a  brief  note 
from  a  White  House  staff  assistant  stat- 
ing that: 

We  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  work  this  out. 
but  the  Presldent'fi  »ch«dule  tiss  beeu  aucb 
Lhat  we  just  have  not  been  able  to  work 
It  m. 

That  same  Presidential  aide  has  writ- 
ten the  National  AssodaUon  of  Retarded 
Children  stating  ttiat  because  of  the 
President's  heavy  schedule,  Mr.  Nixon 
could  not  meet  Roberta. 

The  question  remains — when  will  the 
President  find  Ume  to  fit  blacks  Into  his 
schedule?  Joe  Brooke,  executive  director 
of  the  Wichita-Sedgwick  County  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children,  said  this  was 
the  flrst  time  witliin  memory  that  a 
President  has  declined  to  meet  the  NARC 
poster  child.  The  President's  refusal 
came  as  a  great  disappointment  to  Ro- 
berta's parents  since  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  the  child  would  go  to  the 
White  House  during  National  Retarded 
Children's  month. 

In  not  meeting  with  Roberta  Soou  the 
President  has  once  again  demonstrated 
ills  lack  of  concern  for  the  blacks  in 
tills  country.  President  Nixon  may  have 
thought  he  was  breaking  the  heart  of 
just  one  black  youngster — but  at  the 
same  time  he  added  to  the  niinna^n 
wtiich  he  created  between  the  black 
populace  and  himself. 


HON,  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  KZHOomi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPSSSEKTATtVES 

Tveiday,  December  15,  tf70 

Mr.  CXAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Roberta 
Scott,  13,  Wichita,  Kans.  was  selected 
1970  Poster  Child  for  the  National  Aa- 


PRANCI8  E.  "TAD"  WALTER 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  rcMNsTLVAMXa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPBESKNTATIVES 

Tuesdat/,  December  IS,  1S70 

Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  34,  1970,  a  commemo- 
rative plaque  was  placed  on  the  Francis 
E.  Walter  Dam  in  the  Focono  Mountains 
to  memorialize  the  accomplishments  of  a 
great  man,  a  man  devoted  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  environment  and  the  con- 
servation of  our  natural  resources.  I  am 
privileged  to  share  with  you  and  with  my 
colleagues  a  moment  of  tribute  to  my 
dedicated  predecessor,  the  late  Congress- 
man Francis  "Tad"  Walter. 

Although  his  chief  responsibilities  in 
the  Congress  lay  in  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  its  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Subcommittee  which  be 
chaired,  as  well  as  the  House  Committee 
on  On-American  Activities  which  he  di- 
rected for  8  years.  Tad  Walter  was  also 
kno«'n  as  a  prominent  figure  in  conser- 
vation efforts. 

The  Delaware  River  Basin  was  a  fo- 
cal point  for  his  concern.  His  objectives 
ranged  from  protection  of  the  river  val- 
ley against  the  destructive  forces  of  rag- 
ing floods  to  the  preservation  of  its  rich 
natural  beauty  and  maintenance  of  the 
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quality  of  its  water.  Some  o(  the  facili- 
ties be  envisioned  becasae  realities  during 
his  liXetime  Others,  such  as  Toeks  Dam. 
are  being  developed  now. 

The  Francis  E.  Walter  Dam  is  one  of 
those  facilities  in  which  Tad  Waller  had 
a  keen  interest  and  played  an  important 
part.  It  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  name  this 
facility  in  his  honor. 

Each  of  us  remembers  Tad  for  certain 
accomplishments  or  attributes  which 
made  a  lasting  impression  upon  us  as 
individuals. 

As  a  first-time  candidate  (or  public 
office  and,  after  a  successful  eleotloti 
campaign,  as  a  young  member  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Senate.  I  frequently 
turned  to  Mr.  Walter  for  counsel  and  ad- 
vice. 

He  provided  counsel  with  a  wisdom 
derived  from  long  and  conscientious 
public  service,  and  with  an  understand- 
ing derived  from  years  of  experience  In 
working  with  people  and  helping  resolve 
their  problems.  I  valued  highly  not  only 
his  guidance  but  his  friendship. 

I  knew  him,  too,  to  be  a  man  deeply 
devoted  to  his  country  and  filled  with  a 
strong  spirit  of  patriotism.  And  he  lived 
by  a  doctrine  that  provided  understand- 
ing and  dedication  to  the  resolution  of 
problems  confronting  the  unfortunate 
people  of  our  own  Nation  and  the  entire 
world.  Tou  recall.  I  am  sure,  his  role  In 
the  founding  and  development  of  the  In- 
ternational commission  which  to  this 
day  continues  to  help  displaced  persons 
in  Europe  and  Asia  establish  new  homes 
and  new  hves  throughout  the  world.  Sev- 
eral miUion  migrants  have  been  resettled 
by  this  organization — the  Intercovem- 
mental  Committee  on  European  Migra- 
tion—since Tad  Walter  helped  establish 
it  19  years  ago. 

And.  of  course,  he  was  recocnlzed  by 
his  constituents  as  a  leader  of  men.  For 
more  than  30  years,  he  was  called  upon 
to  lead  and  fulfill  positions  of  respoQsl- 
bility  in  Congress. 

All  of  these  traits,  and  many  more, 
led  me  and  his  many  friends  to  the  Fran- 
cis E.  Walter  Dam  on  July  24.  I  would 
now  like  to  include  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
DuiiEL  J.  Flood,  at  that  memorable  oc- 
casion: 
Remaxks  at   XJtmzLma  or  plaqcx  to  nu 

U*.TT      CONGHlSSMAJf      WALTE*       AT      WALTXm 

( BSAm  cutEK)  Dam  ar  OoifGaxssMAir  DAXtn. 

J.  F1.00D 

It  u  truly  a  prtvUage  uid  a  source  of  deep 
ffnt'fTy**^T"  for  mfl  to  be  tiare  today  at  this 
mcMt  Di07ljig  occaAioQ.  In  tise  ceremonial  un- 
veiling of  tiilA  plaque  tx}  tbe  memory  of  tlie 
late  Congreesnian  Walter,  for  whom  Be&r 
Creek  Dam  1a  to  be  named  from  thla  time,  we 
are  lionortng  bUn  and  ail  those  who  tiave 
•bared  in  the  planning  and  building  of  tills 
great  project.  My  own  peraonal  feelings  at 
tills  time  are  eepecially  meaningful:  I  was 
fvesent  with  Oongxeassnan  Walter  at  tills  very 
site — yean  ago  foe  the  act  of  gKjund-brealt- 
Ing,  ^>iartng  with  tiim  and  with  muny  who 
are  here  today  in  the  exclcezoent  and  promise 
of  tliat  moment.  Our  pleasure  In  today's  ful- 
Oilment  is  neceaearlly  dimmed  by  Oongress- 
man's  Walter's  passing.  Yet  I  feel  certain  ttiat 
he  la  with  'js  here  in  spirit  today  even  as  I 
know  he  would  tie  deeply  gratified  by  the  ap- 
propriate recognition  paid  to  his  part  in  the 
building  of  tills  dam.  It  is  fitting  uideed  tiiat 
Is  Biiould  be  named  after  him — Waiter  Dam. 

Yesterdiiy.  in  the  news,  we  read  that  for 
the  first  time  the  great  tilgh  dam  power  sta- 
tion at  A£wan  on  the  Nile  has  begun  working 
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kt  lull  capacity  ao  that  TUlagM  will  be  sup* 
piled  wltb  power  which  never  had  It  before 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  arid  land  wtD  be 
fertlUzed.  We  might  almost  write  the  hlstor; 
of  human  progress  tn  terms  of  man's  suc- 
oesslve  technolo^cai  advances  In  bameulng 
water  power  to  creating  xisea.  ThlnJc  for  e 
moment  of  our  own  Hoover  Dam.  Something 
of  thu  MOM  of  human  achievement  u  pres- 
ent among  ua  here  this  day.  Every  dam  Is 
buUt  for  the  future  as  well  for  the  present: 
it  embodies  a  multitude  of  human  skills  in 
engineering  and  design,  and  represents  the 
vision  of  men  and  women  who  core.  The  great 
novelist,  Oonrad,  once  wrote  these  words — 
especially  appllc&ble  to  our  gathering  today — 
"For  Ute  to  be  large  and  full,  It  must  contain 
the  care  of  the  past  and  of  the  future  in 
every  paaalng  moment  ot  the  present.  Our 
dally  work  must  be  done  bo  the  glory  of  the 
dead,  and  for  the  good  of  those  who  come 
after."  Could  any  words  better  capture  the 
spirit  of  this  moment  and  our  tribute  to 
Congreuman  Walter? 

Se  was  a  man  who  could  have  eald  with 
■uhe  Apostle  at  the  and  of  hu  daya,  "I  have 
fought  a  good  fight,  IhaveOnlahedmy  course. 
I  have  kept  the  faith."  He  wae  a  man  who 
communicated  Ufe  and  who  lives  still,  in  the 
sense  that  be  U  a  continuing  influence  upon 
the  Uvea  of  other  men  and  women.  He  waa 
the  kind  at  man  who  leaillnns  and  renews 
our  confldenoe  In  the  human  venture,  espe- 
cially In  the  troubled  times  through  which 
our  NaUon  la  passing  What  his  life  says  to 
us  here  today  la  not  currently  popular:  It  is 
Lhls — people  are  better  than  you  think.  I 
often  wUh  we  could  rally  a  group  of  pe<^le 
who  in  schools  and  collegee  and  churches  and 
in  every  public  square  across  America  would 
say  to  all  our  people,  "You  are  better  than 
you  think  you  are.  You  are  capable  of  greater 
things  than  you  think  you  are.  Tou  have  a 
tremendous  capacity  within  you  that  has 
never  been  touched!" 

If  we  eipocl  little  from  people,  the  chances 
are  that  we  will  get  Uttle.  If.  on  the  other 
band,  we  expect  great  things,  the  chances  are 
th&t  some  people  at  least  will  do  great  things. 
Put  the  lowest  standards  of  government  be- 
fore people,  and  they  will  put  up  with  them. 
Put  the  call  to  integrity  before  them,  and 
many  more  than  you  think  will  rise  to  that 
call.  Something  like  this  constitutes  the 
lesson  of  Congressman  Walter's  life  and  char* 
acter,  a  life  and  character  uniaillngly  marked 
by  that  call  to  integrity  in  public  and  In 
private  Ufe  alike. 

It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  know  him 
in  both  capacities — as  a  ooUes^e  in  the 
House  of  Bepraasntatlves,  where  his  political 
sagacity  and  counsel  were  highly  esteemed. 
and,  more  deeply,  as  a  trusted  friend.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  once  spoke  of  friendship  as  "the 
only  cement  that  will  ever  hold  the  world 
together."  I  like  to  think  tbAt  ours  was  that 
irfnrf  of  friendship,  rooted  In  mutual  respect 
and  genuine  affection,  the  kind  of  frlend- 
shlp  which  death  itself  cannot  destroy. 

lu  1963  Sdmund  Wilson,  the  literary  orltlo. 
published  a  book  of  essays  c&Ued  The  Shores 
of  Light—a  faaolnating  tlUe  with  music  In 
the  words.  That  be*utirul  tlUe  oomes  from 
tlie  last  essay,  on  bis  friend,  Edna  St.  Vln- 
eent  Wllay:  he  reealls  bow  once  when  he  was 
reading  Vtrgll,  be  c&me  across  the  phnin 
"Ulumlnls  oras"  In  reference  to  "the  sprout- 
ing plants  that  reach  upward  toward  the 
shores  of  light."  There  are  people  even  In 
this  troubled  and  confused  world — and  Con- 
gressman Walter  waa  such  a  one — who  are 
indeed  like  pUuiU  reaching  upward  toward 
the  shores  of  light.  When  those  shores  are 
completely  hidden  from  our  sight  by  the 
mist  and  fog  of  tbs  preaeat,  vs  look  at  them 
and  we  say,  the  shores  of  light  must  sUU  be 
there. 

The  plaque  we  dedicate  in  memory  ot  hjs 
role  in  the  creation  of  this  dam  may  aerv* 
aa  a  symbol  of  his  lUe-work.  As  a  dlstln- 
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gulahed  American  poet  *  has  written  of  Hoo- 
ver ZHm,  m  words  which  speak  with  power 
and  beauty  to  ua  bere  today  of  this  dam: 
"It  stands,  a  work  of  man  as  noble  as  the 
hUla. 
And  it  Is  faith  as  well  as  water  that  It  qillla. 
Not  built  on  terror  like  the  empty  pyramid, 
Not  built  to  conquer  but  to  Illuminate  a 

world : 
It  Is  the  human  answer  to  a  human  need, 
Power  In  absolute  control,  freed  as  a  gift. 
A  pure  creative  act,  Qod  when  the  world 

was  born  I 
It  proves  that  we  have  built  for  Ufe  and 

buUt  for  love 
And  when  we  aU  are  dead,  this  dam  wUl 
stand  and  give," 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  PROFESSION- 
AL PHILADELPHIA  FIRE  DEPART- 
MENT 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    KHNBT1.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Phila- 
delphia Fire  Commissioner  James  J.  Mc- 
Carey  on  December  14,  1970,  announced 
the  formation  of  a  citizens  centennial 
committee  to  develop  plans  and  activities 
for  the  100th  anniversary  of  tlie  profes- 
sional Philadelphia  Fire  Department 
which  will  be  observed  in  1971. 

Commissioner  McCarey  said  the  citi- 
zens committee  is  composed  of  outstand- 
ing leaders  from  the  religious,  education, 
business,  and  industrial  communities  as 
well  as  the  coaimunlcatlons  media, 

John  T.  Ourash,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Insurance  Co.  of  North 
America,  is  chairman  of  the  citizens  com- 
mittee. Deputy  Fire  Comlssioner  William 
B.  Eckles  is  coordinator  for  the  flie  de- 
partment. 

Committee  members  include  John 
Cardinal  Krol,  Archbishop  of  Philadel- 
phia; Dr.  Millard  E.  Qladfelter,  chan- 
cellor. Temple  University;  Qeorge  A. 
Koehler,  general  manager,  WFIL  and 
WFIL-T'V;  Milton  Clark,  president, 
Clarkles,  Inc.,  and  Robert  F.  OUkeson, 
president.  Philadelphia  Electric  Co. 

Otlier  members  are  R.  Stewart  Rauch, 
president.  Philadelpliia  Savhig  Fund  So- 
ciety ;  Carl  E.  vonCzoernlg,  president.  C. 
Schmidt  ti  Sons.  Inc.;  Jerry  Blavat, 
television  personality ;  Pete  Retzlaff,  gen- 
eral manager,  Philadelphia  Eagles,  and 
Raymond  Hemmert,  president,  City  Plre 
Fighters  Association. 

The  cit}''s  fire  protection  was  In  the 
hands  of  volunteer  fire  companies  prior 
to  March  15,  1871,  when  a  city  ordinance 
was  passed  creating  the  paid  Philadel- 
phia Fire  Department. 


RUSSIAN  JEWS  ON  TRIAL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PKMNRTLVAHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  aSPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  reliably  reported  that  two  dozen 
Jews  liave  gone  on  trial  today  in  Lenin- 
grad for  an  alleged  plot  to  hUack  a  com- 
mercial airplane  last  June. 


*May  Barton,  "Boulder  Dun." 


December  15,  1970 

I  am  sure  none  of  us  is  surprised  by 
this  new  evidence  of  continuing  Soviet 
intimidation  of  Its  most  restive  minority. 
The  clear  pattern  of  Kremlin-sanctioned 
anti-SemlUsm  needs  no  further  docu- 
mentation here. 

Many  experts  in  the  Soviet  Union  agree 
that  the  charges  are  absurd.  Despite  the 
profound  desire  of  many  Russian  Jews 
to  emigrate  to  Israel,  an  aspiration  which 
they  have  dared  to  express  recently  in 
public  demonstration,  the  experts  doubt 
that  the  accused  would  attempt  such  a 
risky  and  dllllcult  means  of  escape. 

More  Ukely,  it  Is  argued,  the  Soviets 
are  indulging  their  penchant  for  exem- 
plary Justice  as  a  warning  to  Its  Jewish 
community  to  keep  its  counsel  and  stay 
in  Una. 

A  year  ago,  I  visited  the  Soviet  Union 
and  met  with  representatives  of  the  Jew- 
ish communities  in  Moscow  and  Kiev.  I 
agree  that  most,  if  not  all  of  Russia's 
captive  6  million  Jews,  would  emigrate 
to  Israel  if  given  the  chance.  I  tiiso  agree 
that  the  hUack  of  an  airplane  would  be 
an  unlikely  means  of  escape. 

A  more  likely  explanation  is  that  the 
Russians,  alert  to  the  considerable  public 
notice  accorded  the  problem  of  hijacking 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  decided  that  a 
show  trial  of  this  sort  would  serve  as  an 
effective  public  warning  to  the  Jewish 
community  in  Russia. 

They  did  not  count  on  the  consider- 
able public  notice  this  trial  would  receive 
In  the  West.  In  fact,  the  trial  has 
prompted  a  variety  of  protests  ranging 
from  a  petition  to  Premier  Kosygln  signed 
by  2.500  United  States  and  Canadian  uni- 
versity faculty  members  to  a  more  di- 
rect expression  of  outrage  by  some  200 
Parisians  who  stormed  a  public  hall  in 
Paris  to  prevent  a  performance  of  the 
Red  Army  chorus. 

There  are  signs  that  tlie  Russiaiu 
may  now  believe  they  have  overplayed 
their  hand.  The  trials  were  originally 
scheduled  for  a  November  start  but  were 
postponed  until  mid-December.  There  is 
another  report  that  the  wives  and  fam- 
ilies of  nine  of  the  accused  were  offered 
exit  visas  in  hopes  of  stilling  the  chorus 
of  protest.  The  wives  refused  the  offer, 
declaring  that  they  would  leave  only  If 
accompanied  by  their  husbands. 

Clearly,  the  Leningrad  trials  are  at- 
tracting more  pubUc  attention  than  the 
Russians  had  sousht.  It  is  bellevea  that 
continued  pressure  on  the  So\iet  Union 
might  m  fact  convince  them  to  cancel 
the  trials,  not  from  altruistic  motives 
but  simply  t>ecBUse  continuing  Interna- 
tional publicity  would  create  a  propa- 
ganda defeat  for  the  Russians. 

Sadly.  I  now  must  note  that  our  Oov- 
emment,  this  administration  and  the 
State  Department  have  not  lifted  a  pen- 
cil or  raised  the  U£.  voice  above  a  whis- 
per in  protest  to  these  trials.  I  am  sure 
tliat,  if  asked,  the  State  Department  bu- 
reaucrats would  explain  that  it  is  not 
VS.  policy  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  states.  That  old  alibi  Is 
always  dredged  up  when  It  is  convenient 
and  conveniently  forgotten  when  ad- 
minbtratlon  !^pokesmen  come  to  Capitol 
Hill  asking  for  money  to  shore  up  a 
wobbly  regime  or  approval  of  a  new 
treaty  arrangement. 

The  case  la  simple.   A  UJ8,   protest 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

would  further  focus  the  world's  atten- 
tion on  these  trials.  Such  continued  at- 
tention could  convince  the  Soviets  that 
they  have  to  stand  to  lose  too  much  In 
the  propaganda  battle  witli  the  West  to 
proceed  with  the  ti-ials. 

I  call  on  Secretary  Rogers  and  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  denounce  the  trials  and 
demand  their  cancellation  in  the  name 
of  justice  and  himianlty. 

In  fact,  the  occasion  of  the  Leningrad 
trials  provides  an  appropriate  opportun- 
ity for  our  Government  to  also  call  on 
Premier  Kosygin  to  Uve  up  to  his  19«fi 
assurance  that  Russian  Jews  would  be 
allowed  to  reunite  with  members  ot  their 
own  families  In  Israel  and  elsewhere. 

Frankly,  this  would  spare  the  Russians 
a  lot  of  problems  in  the  long  run.  Cer- 
tainly, Moscow  would  survive  the  em- 
barrassment of  the  Initial  spectacle  of 
three  to  four  million  Jews  leat'ing  the 
Soviet  Union.  With  this  nettlesome  mi- 
nority departed,  the  Soviet  Union  would 
no  longer  need  to  conduct  show  trials, 
could  abandon  its  official  policy  of  anti- 
Semitism,  and  spare  itself  the  continued 
embarrassment  these  trials  and  this  pol- 
icy cause  it  in  the  wider  International 
community. 

In  other  words,  Kosygln  and  cronies 
could  get  rid  of  Russia's  Jewish  problem 
simply  by  letting  the  Jews  go  elsewhere. 
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33S0  million  square  yards — 49  per  cent  more 
than  In  the  comparable  period  last  year. 

During  the  first  10  months  this  year,  man- 
made  fl.ber  textile  Imports  already  were  26 
per  cent  higher  than  in  all  of  1960.  The 
trade  deficit  in  man-made  fiber  textUee  alone 
amounted  to  %St6  million  compared  with 
•396  million  In  the  comparable  period  last 
year. 

Imports  of  cotton  textiles  In  October  at 
103  million  square  yards  dropped  6  per  cent 
from  September  and  11  per  cent  Cram  Octo- 
ber a  year  ago. 


■i'i.:«'i'Ti.s;  IMPORTS  UP  21  PERCENT 
IN  OCTOBER 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SOUTH  caaoLDfA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  15.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  upwitrd 
trend  of  textile  imports  continues,  as 
the  foUowing  news  article  from  the  Daily 
News  Record,  December  li,  1970.  indi- 
cates. We  must  do  something  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  Next  session  will  be 
too  late. 

Tbxtilk  Impokts  in  OcTOBza  Show  Rise  op 
31   PracxNT 

Washington. — Imports  of  ootton.  wool  and 
man-made  fiber  textiles  Jumped  31  per  cent 
in  October  to  375  mlUlon  equivalent  square 
yards.  acoordlog  to  the  Oommeroe 
Department. 

For  the  first  10  months  of  the  year,  the 
cumulative  total  of  these  Imports  was  3.8M 
mlllloiv  yards,  a  ao  per  cent  Increase  over  the 
same  IMS  period. 

During  the  first  10  months  of  the  year,  the 
trade  deficit  In  textiles  amounted  to  $1.1 
ballon  compared  with  S&65  million  last  year. 

The  big  growth  waa  in  man-mads  fiber 
textiles  and  the  biggest  suppUer  was  Japan 
with  whom  the  United  States  is  trying  to 
reach  a  voluntary  agreement. 

Of  the  four  leading  countries  exporting 
textiles  to  the  United  States — Japan.  Hong 
Kong,  and  the  Republics  of  China  and  Ko- 
rea— Ji^Mn  showed  the  largest  gain  tn  10 
months,  066.3  mlllkm  square  yards  as  op- 
poeed  to  (K)3^  mllUon  square  yards  tn  the 
comparable  period  Irist  year. 

Hong  Kong  and  China  exports  daclined 
during  the  lO-month  period. 

Total  Imports  of  man-made  fiber  textllea 
in  Ooftober  amounted  to  36.6  mlUlon  square 
yards,  1  per  oent  higher  than  In  September 
and  69  per  cent  higher  than  in  October  a 
year  ago.  During  the  first  10  months  of  this 
year,  these  imports  reached  a  record  level  of 


SEEKING     RESEARCH     INCENTIVES 

HON.  JERRY  L  PETTIS 

or  cauroKMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesclay.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  PETTIS,  Ur.  Speaker,  the  great 
unemE^oyment  of  technicians  and  scien- 
tists in  the  aerospace  industry  is  a  trag- 
edy. Our  Nation's  greatest  resource,  our 
brainpower,  lies  idled  by  the  vagaries  of 
Federal  fimding.  Enclosed  for  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  is  a  recent  article 
which  appeared  as  an  editorial  In  the 
San  Bernardino  Sun  of  December  8, 
which  hlghhghts  the  problem: 

SeXKINO    RSSKABCa    IlJCeMTIVCS 

It  ii  both  a  scandal  and  puzzle  that  today 
there  are  unemployed  engineers  and  ucb- 
nlclons.  while  all  around  us  there  are  prob- 
lems that  cry  out  for  technical  solutions. 

When  the  cuts  came  In  defense  and  aero- 
space induauies.  Washington  obviously  had 
no  plans  ready  for  utilizing  the  high  skills 
of  those  who  would  be  laid  off. 

Dr.  Myron  Tribus.  a  former  science  official 
m  the  Nixon  administration,  has  suggested, 
as  an  emergency  measure,  enactment  of  a 
special  federal  tax  credit  for  industries  that 
increase  their  research  and  development 
budgets  to  a  specified  percentage  of  sales. 

rDechnology.  says  Dr.  Trlbus.  holds  the  fcey 
to  mankind's  survival,  and  la  "the  dlfierenoe 
t>etween  controlling  pollution  and  wringing 
our  hands  over  ecology."  It  is  better,  he  de- 
clared, "to  more  eSectlvely  Insulate  our 
homes  than  to  compete  for  oil.  It  Is  better 
to  design  around  a  need  for  a  scarce  metal 
than  to  go  to  war  over  It." 

Tax  credits  to  encourage  research  on  en- 
vironmental matters  would  help—and  so 
would  direct  subsidies.  After  all,  the  aero- 
space Industry  was  directly  &upi>orted  by  the 
taxpayers,  and  such  things  aa  transportation 
and  air  and  water  poUutlon  are  Just  as  im- 
portant. 

A  great  leap  ahead  In  technology  will  be 
required  to  overcome  the  ravages  done  by 
uncontrolled  technology  in  the  past.  And  the 
only  way  to  leap  Is  through  extensive  re- 
search. 


SEVEN  THOUSAND  SMALL  CTTIES: 
WHERE  IT  IB  STILL  GOOD  TO 
LIVE 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MCNNESOT* 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  RBTRKSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  IS.  1970 
Mr.  ZWACH.  Ur.  Speaker,  it  has  long 
been  my  feeling  that  In  order  to  solve 
many  o(  otir  Nation's  problems,  we  mast 
first  start  with  revitalizing  our  comitry- 
slde  areas.  As  our  urban  crises  continue 
to  grow,  it  becomes  more  evident  that  we 
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December  15,  1970 

to  tbft  cUm«u«loa  of  the  hunun  eavlroojneut. 


mivn  expand  oar  efforts  to  get  Job-pro-   '■^.'^J^'^^^^IJ,^'!^!^^  m-     Tixla  lutur.  devlopmeut  win  b.  «mur«l  in 


diictng  industries,  housin?.  and  fair  fann 
income  Into  our  counicslde  communi- 
ties to  relieve  the  congestion  In  our  cities. 
I  would  Uke  to  share  uith  my  col- 
leagues here  in  Congreas.  a  recent  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  G.  B.  Gunlogson.  oI  the  Coun- 
tryside Development  Poundalion.  In 
which  he  gives  a  very  clear  picture  of  the 


and  local  management.  Growtii  dapcnded  1 
creaalngly  on  ci^)lUl  from  public  flnanclng. 
MUUona  of  people  throughout  the  country 
and  even  In  foreign  countrlea  t>ecame  stock- 
holders  and  owners  of  boiidi  In  American  in- 
duatry- 

Llkewtae.  markets  for  the  product*  became 
nationwide  and  International.  The  oontrlbu- 
tlon  by  the  home  cities  to  the  growth  of  their 
Industries    became    negligible.    Instead,    the 


probicm  and  how  we  can  oegin  to  nna     m^jiufactunng  corporation  became  the  eeo- 


a  solution: 
Skvkn  Thousand  Small  Cities  Whde  It  is 
Still  Good  To  Uvb 

The  small  cities  and  towns  of  the  country- 
side are  the  gatways  to  98r.  o'  the  Umd 
srea  and  natural  rerourcee  in  the  uniwa 
States. 

They  are  close  to  the  earth  and  ihe  open 
spaces  Thev  are  centers  of  trade  and  service. 
Ther  are  centers  for  government,  schools, 
haalth  and  rwaeaUonal  fadUtles.  religious 
and  cultural  activities.  These  communiiles 
are  interrtlsted  with  the  land  economy— ag- 
riculture, forestry,  mining,  and  rwrreatlon. 

Amoog  the  l«J>00  such  communiilM  acat- 
KTKl  from  ooa*t  to  coast  whose  populaUon 


nomlc  pump  behmd  the  mushrooming 
growth  of  most  big  cities.  One  measure  of 
tbls  growth  momentum  is  provided  by  the 
gross  national  product,  which  advanced  from 
384  in  la&O  to  nearly  1.000  blUlOD  dollars  In 
1970. 

paoBLasts  or  tus  via  cmxa 
With  this  conotntratlon  of  growth,  human 
problems  multiplied  and  the  physical  lim- 
itations became  critical.  Industry  began  to 
move  into  more  favorable  locations.  Millions 
of  people  became  caught  up  with  the  xmreal 
world  of  poverty,  fllth.  smog,  noise,  crime, 
unsafe  streets,  danger  to  normal  develop- 
ment of  children  and  to  family  life,  mental 
breakdowns,  deterioration  of  human  char- 


rangea  up  to  15.000.  there  are  at  least  7,000      acter  and  efflclency. 

small  cities  and  towns  that  are  well  situated  « — — '  "- 

for  future  development.  They  are  an  integral 
purt  of  the  American  oountryslda. 

When  we  look  at  the  plight  of  the  ov«- 
crowd^d  clti».  these  towns  could  become  the 
most  important  resource  in  the  nation.  Vari- 
ous studies  show  that  an  increasing  number 

of  oeople  would  decentralize  population  and      b*ck  and  forth  for  work  each  day.  In  a  smaH 
ind^trv    by    orderly   development   of   many      city  one  can  drive  comfortably  from  the  cen- 

small  ciu»  scatter«l  across  the  country.  A — *-  -  -  ' '""»- 

recant  Oallup  poU  says  6  out  of  10  would 
live  in  the  country  If  they  had  their  choice. 
To  achieve  a  more  rauonal  balance  between 
the  big  city  and  countryside,  more  industry 
must  be  developed  to  supplement  the  Und 
economy.  In  these  small  clUea  Jobs  can  be 
created  and  better  living  conditions  provided 
mot«  economically  Uian  in  big  dues. 

WHAT    HArPKKTO    IV    THX    COtnTTRTSXlW 

The  stagnation  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
tryside stems  mainly  from  lack  of  economic 
dlvetslficiitlon.  Historically,  the  countryside 
has  been  the  producer  of  raw  producU  from 
farms,  foiwts,  and  mines.  Farm  P*«J"cts 
have  t>een  the  most  extensive  of  these.  Their 
%alue  hiS  been  a  rapidly  shrinking  share  of 
the  nation's  total  economy. 

purihermore.  t«hnology  and  mechaniza- 
tion wiped  out  mimona  of  Jobs  In  the  coun- 
tryside. The  man-hours  moved  to  the  big 
clUea  lo  make  machines  and  to  process  the 


Breakdown  of  public  servlcas  became  com- 
mon—cosu  and  taxes  proliferated.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cost  of  disposing  of  waste  mate- 
rials has  doubled  In  the  last  two  years  in 
some  ciUes.  The  city  of  New  Tork  has  to  in- 
vest tSl.OOO  In  capiui  outlay  on  streets  for 
each  suburban  dvreller  who  has  to  struggle 


t«r  to  the  outskirts  in  a  few  minutes. 

OUTWASO  KXFAHSION  WOtJLD  BSINC  NEW  LITE  TO 
TH>  NATIOH 

The  nation  may  no  longer  t>e  able  lo  af- 
ford and  people  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  tha  stifling  concen- 
tration of  poptilatlon  and  industry  within 
pinpoint  areas.  There  are  many  basic  reasons 
why  we  must  come  to  terms  with  ge- 
ogrsphy — where  there  Is  room  to  grow  and 
where  the  environment  la  more  favorable: 

1.  Only  by  decentralizing  can  our  vast  land 
area  and  the  natural  resourcasof  the  country 
contribute  most  directly  to  a  better  way  of 
life  for  the  greatest  number  of  people. 

3  New  Joiie.  housing,  and  more  favorable 
living  conditions  can  be  provided  at  far  less 
cost  In  the  countryside  and  In  small  cities 
than  in  metropolitan  centers.  Recent  studies 
show  tliat  Industry  is  better  off.  human  effl- 
clency is  higher,  attitude  and  home  Ufe  of 


the  towns.  These  towus  are  Integral  parU  of 
the  total  countryside.  This  total  countryside 
Includes  some  lO.OOO  towns  and  small  cUles 
as  well  as  »8  |}er  cent  of  ihe  land  area  and 
the  natural  resources  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  thsse  towns  may  be  16,000  in  popu- 
lation or  larger,  but  they  are  all  interrelated 
with  the  land  economy.  About  7,000  of  these 
are  well  altuated  to  accommodate  new  in- 
dustry, various  businesses,  housing,  and  more 
people  far  more  economically  than  Is  possible 
in  large  metropolitan  areas. 

Already  considerable  headway  is  tialng 
niade  in  a  number  of  coomiunitles  where  in- 
duatrlea  have  moved  in.  This  kind  of  diver- 
sification supplementing  farming  or  other 
phases  of  the  land  economy  has  transformed 
many  small  towns  into  prosperoxta  town  and 
country  communities.  These  are  living  ex- 
amples of  the  kind  of  environment  America 
has  to  offer  additional  millions  of  people. 

Why  call  the  oountryslde  "rural?"  The 
term  when  applied  to  territories  and  people 
outside  urban  txiundartes  is  ambiguous  and 
out  of  place.  It  helps  lo  perpetuate  an  Image 
of  backwardness  and  to  discount  the  vast 
physical  improvements  which  have  t>een 
made  m  the  countryside  the  last  two  or  three 
decades  This  label  was  attached  to  neariy 
the  entire  area  of  the  country  by  tie  census 
department  nu>re  than  two  hundred  years 
ago.  The  character  of  the  countryside  has 
changed  tremendously  in  recent  years.  In 
most  parts  of  the  United  SUtes  only  minutas 
separate  the  town  and  back  country. 

Pe<4>le  today  are  seeking  different  values 
and  opportunities  than  the  settlers  wtaen 
they  were  pushing  the  frontiers  outward. 
Now  families  want  ho«plUt>le  and  iii4)roved 
living  conditions,  and  Industry  wants  facili- 
ties to  meet  Its  special  needs  Both  want  to 
get  aviray  from  the  pressure  of  overcrowded 
cities,  but  they  want  the  amenities  of  de- 
veloping communities. 

If  we  travel  around  the  country,  wa  can 
see  how  various  town-land  related  enter- 
prises and  a  new  style  of  Uving  are  develc^- 
ing.  Farming  may  also  benefit  from  these 
changes  in  many  ways  beyond  the  social 
gains.  Thus,  we  may  see  a  growing  number 
of  backward  country  towns  become  proep«r- 
ouB  town  and  country  communities. 

Despite  past  economic  handicaps,  there 
have  been  vast  physical  improvements  made 
In  the  countryside  during  the  last  30  years. 
This  includes  more  than  highways,  powar. 
and  communications.  New  schools,  health 
and  recreational  facilities  are  widespread.  Ac- 
tually, the  record  of  literacy  and  high  school 


_        people  are  better, 

*^^^*  1?^  ^™  "^hi"u^  Lar«r''"operatlng  3.  DUperslon  could  become  an  important  attendance  in  many  paru  of  the  countryBlde 
KSw  in  «^uUure  grew.  Thwe  are  now  3  factor  in  environmental  control.  Far  too  Uttle  ^^  higher  than  In  most  big  clUes.  Dr.  Sidney 
mlUlon  fewer  farms  than  30  yc^rs  ago. 

The  bottom  fell  out  of  the  fragile  economy 
in  thousands  of  smaU  to»-ns  when  local  farms 
were  abandoned  and  a  few  town  lobs  were 
lost  stores  closed  up.  hope  and  InltiaUve 
vanished-  Like  all  slngle-eoonomy  communi- 
ties these  towns  were  poorty  prepared  to  oope 
with  such  changes.  Single  economy  reatrtcts 
a  community.  It  llmiw  opportunities  and 
tends  to  discourage  initiative  and  ventures  In 
other  directions. 

Conversely,  when  a  new  payroU  is  created 
in  a  small  community,  the  multiplying  fac- 
tor la  greater  aad  the  impact  more  far-raach- 
inK  than  in  a  big  city.  There  are  countleaa 
esaroples  where  a  small  payroll  in  a  country 
town  has  changed  the  community  completely 
In  B  few  years.  For  every  one  of  the  original 
]obs.  several  new  ones  are  created.  These 
factors  are  important  in  our  efforts  to  creat* 


Is  known  about  the  action  of  natural  proc- 
eassa  m  assimilating  and  nsutrallzlng  the  ele- 
menu  of  pollution.  Pollution  problems 
should  be  approached  from  all  practical 
anglee 

4.  The  excessive  ooneantratlon  ot  pofwla- 
tlon  sud  Industry  in  the  t7nlted  States  makes 
the  oountry  highly  vulnerable  to  nuclear  at- 
tack Hsr«.  43*^  of  the  population  and  56'^^ 
of  our  Industrial  capacity  are  concentrated 
In  60  prinia  tarfat  areas.  A  mora  rational 
dispersal  of  both  could  add  incalculably  to 
the  safety  of  the  nation. 

5.  Population  density  may  be  affecting  the 
normal  development  of  the  human  race.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr  Desmond  Maroer.  author  of 
Human  Zoo.  crowded  cities  bring  on  a  va- 
riety of  physical  and  msntal  abnormalities. 
The  research  of  Dr.  Bene  Jules  Dubos  of 
Bockefeller  University  indicates  that  the  Im- 


hlgher  t 
P.  Manland.  the  President's  designate  for 
US.  Commissioner  of  Educstion,  has  said. 
-The  desperate  problem  in  education  Is  In 
the  large  dUes." 

NSW    TOOLS    ARE    ttZtDSO 

ijtf.h;  of  Information  and  oommunloatlon 
channels  has  held  back  expansion  progress. 
FubUcationM  oriented  to  the  needs  of  the 
total  countryside  and  its  markets  would  be 
of  Incalculable  value.  No  doxibt  they  could 
becoma  highly  profitable  for  tiu  publishers  as 
wall. 

A  tiOH-pro/lt  ataociation — a  sort  of  country- 
side Chamber  of  Commerce — would  provide 
much  needed  voice  and  represenutlon  for 
the  town  and  country  populstion.  Actually, 
the  total  countryside  as  such  has  no  effac- 
uve  natlooal  repreaentatloo  or  voice.  Town 
kud  country  people  may  be  the  most  over- 


r«:tor5  are  ^P"*^*""  "^^^-^  ^^l.'^TiThl^      «,^nsTrelatlonship  of  p«>ple  In  our  times      looked  segment  of  the  naUon-s  P^^^}^^ 
job  opportunitiee  -^^   ^^  ^  ^^*  "'      ST^uclng  a  gross  tmiSvertshment  of  the      The  reasons  are  lack  of  an  organized  float 


future  for  the  oountryslda. 

THX  CITXXB   MOKHlOOMaP 

The  manulacttiring  Industry  in  Ita  eaily 
stages  sought  population  centers  tliat  pro- 
vided raU*-ay  transp-jrUtlon.  power  and  elec- 
tricity, water.  communlcaUon  facilities,  and 
certain  municipal  serrioes.  As  early  indus- 
trtee  grew,  pubUe  ownersJilp  and  corporate 


__  producing  a  gross 

Individual.  Many  other  authorities  continue 

to  sound  slmnay  warnings. 

ICOaS   tlVIMO   8P*C»    *KD   KOfta   COIfOaiflAI. 

EKViaowMnrr 

Develc^ment  of  the  vast  body  of  America 

in  terms  of  providing  people  a  better  place 

to  live  and  to  make  a  ttvuig  would  add  greatly 


and  means  for  communicating . 

WHKsa  it's  btxll  coco  to  Lsva 
Many  city  dwellers  would  be  Interested  in 
learning  about  the  thousands  of  ptaose  In 
the  United  SUtes  when  It  is  sUll  good  to 
Uve.  where  It  is  safe  to  walk  the  streeu  at 
night,  where  there  ue  no  threats  to  bum  tbe 


x; 
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town,  where  green  grass,  trees,  and  alDgl&g 
birds  are  famUiiLr  sights,  and  where  people 
can  work  and  yet  have  time  to  enjoy  their 
homes,  to  play,  and  to  know  their  neighbors. 
The  need  has  never  been  greater  to  open  up 
this  vast  body  of  America  to  provide  a  more 
livable  environment  for  more  people. 


APPRECIATION  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SOiMITZ 

or   CALirolNlA 
IN  THE  aOUsE  OF  KUPBBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  December  15,  1»70 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
Uonal  Commiitee  lor  Responsible  Patrio- 
U£m  In  Its  continuing  eDort  to  support 
and  honor  those  groups  in  oui-  society 
which  contribute  to  our  greatness  aa  a 
nation  have  declared  today.  December  15, 
Appreciation  Day.  Today  Is  the  day  to 
honor  our  law  enforcement  offlclols  and 
firefighters. 

This  organization  which  has  in  the 
past  led  the  longest  parade  In  the  United 
States  in  20  years  in  support  ot  our 
fighting  men  in  Vietnam,  coordinated  tlie 
"Free  the  Pueblo"  petition  campaign, 
and  conceived  and  promotec  "Honor 
America  Weelc,"  Is  asking  all  Americana 
lo  show  their  gratitude  to  the  law  en- 
forcement ofr.cerE  and  firefighters  which 
provide  our  civilization  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  iutcrnai  dangers. 

The  National  Committee  for  Respon- 
sible Patriotism  asks  that  all  of  otu-  citi- 
zens fly  the  American  flag  and  drive  vlth 
their  beadUghts  on  during  daylight 
hours,  and  that  church  bells  be  iiing  for  5 
minutes  from  11:55  a.m. 

This  is  an  effort  worthy  of  the  support 
of  all  Americans  who  appreciate  the  out- 
stpftiiding  job  being  done  by  police  and 
firemen  under  the  most  trying  and  diiS- 
cult  conditions. 


MORE  PACTS  ABOUT  THE  LETTUCE 
BOYCOTT 


HON.  BURT  L.  TALCOTT 

or  CALiFouru 

IN  TH£  BOUBS  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesiiay,  December  15,  1970 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many 
facts  concerning  the  farm  labor  dispute 
in  CBlifomlB  are  being  misinterpreted 
by  segments  of  the  clergy  and  tbe  United 
Farm  Workers  Organizing  Committee — 
CfFWOG — that  I  want  to  present  some 
actual  figures. 

Mr.  Cesar  Chavez  has  called  a  boycott 
of  all  lettuce  growers  in  California 
osterislbly  because  farm  field  workers  do 
not  earn  fair  wages  and  are  not  rep- 
resented by  unions. 

Previously.  I  have  stated  that  the  Antle 
Co.  was  unionized  long  before  UFWOC 
was  organized.  Antle  Co.  has  had  a  con- 
tinuous farm-labor  contract  with  the 
Teamsters  Union  since  1961.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  Antle  employees  are  members 
of  the  Teamsters  Union.  The  labor-man- 
agement contract  is  better  in  almost 
every  respect  than  the  UFWOC  contract. 
Mr.  Chavez  is  now  in  Jail  lor  deliberate- 
ly diaobejring  s  court  order  prohlbltiiw 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  boycott  of  lettuce  produce  by  Antle 
Co.  This  matter  is  still  pending. 

Other  lettuce  producers  in  the  Salinas 
Valley  also  have  labor  contracts  with  the 
Teamsters  Union.  Two  companies  which 
produce  lettuce  in  the  Hallnaji  Valley  have 
contracts  recently  entered  into  with 
UFWOC — but  tiiey  are  out-of-State 
compames  whose  principal  products  are 
bleach  and  bananas — Purex  and  United 
Fruit.  Another  company,  D  Arrigo  Broth- 
ers, produces  both  grapes  and  lettuce  and 
their  labor  contract  signed  m  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  during  the  grape  boycott 
last  year  required  them  to  Include  their 
lettuce  operations  m  the  Salinas  Valley 
this  year.  The  latter  labor  contracts  were 
imposed  on  the  larm  employees  by  the 
employers  to  protect  their  prmcipal  prod- 
ucts from  a  secondai-y  boycott.  A  secret 
bailol  was  denied  the  employees. 

I  requested  payroll  information  from 
Merrill  Farms  of  Salinas  to  ascertain  ex- 
actly what  farm  labor  wages  were  this 
year.  1970,  in  a  typical  lettuce  producing 
company  in  the  Salinas  Valley. 

The  following  information  is  a  sum- 
mary. More  detailed  information  is 
available.  The  payroll  records  of  farm 
labor  are  not  confidential. 

There  are  approxiamtdy  70  workers  in 
the  lettuce  harvesting  crew  of  Merrill. 
Their  wages  are  computed  on  a  crew- 
average  piece  rate.  Work  was  available 
to  these  workers  for  50  weeks  during  the 
past  year;  28  summer  weeks  near  Sali- 
nas, Calif.,  and  22  winter  weeks  near 
Yuma,  Ariz. 

Any  person  who  chose  to  work  each 
day  the  crew  worked  would  have  aver- 
aged 38  hours  of  work  each  week.  For 
each  of  the  50  weeks  he  would  average 
$164.83  or  $4.24  per  hour.  During  1870. 
calculating  earnings  for  the  remaining 
3  weeks  on  prior  experience,  be  would 
receive  a  total  income  of  $8,241.71.  In 
addition,  each  employee  is  covered  by 
and  entitled  to: 

First.  California  unemployment  insur- 
ance— 3.S  percent  of  total  payroll,  paid 
completely  by  Merrill  Fanna. 

Second.  Workmen's  compensation  in- 
surance— ^paid  completely  by  Menlll. 

Third.  California  State  disability  in- 
surance— 1  percent  of  earnings,  paid  by 
worker. 

Fourth.  Health  and  welfare  and  major 
medical  insixrancc  and  other  benefits  as 
stipulated  in  the  field  labor  contract 
with  the  Western  Conference  of  Teams- 
ters— paid  completely  by  Merrill. 

Fifth  Room  and  board  for  workers 
who  choose  to  stay  in  company  housing 
at  $3  per  day.  Free  transportation  to  and 
from  work  Is  also  available  if  desired. 

Sixth.  Social  security  benefits — 4.8 
percent  of  earnings  paid  by  employee, 
matched  by  4.8  percent  by  Merrill. 

Seventh.  Safety,  sanitation,  and  health 
regulations,  the  most  stringent  In  the 
Nation,  implemented  by  city,  county. 
State,  and  Federal  Inspectors. 

This  summary  Is  typical  for  the  Sali- 
nas Valley.  These  are  low  or  nonskllled 
workers.  They  cannot  earn  this  much 
money  doing  anything  else  anywhere 
else.  They  enjoy  more  fringe  benefits 
than  any  other  farmworker  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  iinlonlzed.  They 
are  caught  in  a  Jurisdictional  dispute 
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between  a  bona  Sde  union — ^Teamsters 
and  UFWOC — an  organizing  commit- 
tee— not  a  union. 

If  you  boycott  lettuce  you  are  encour- 
aging a  secondary  boyoott — even  terti- 
ary boycotts:  you  are  "imlon  busting"; 
you  are  depriving  low-skilled  workers 
from  earning  the  best  livelihood  avail- 
able to  them;  you  are  contributing  to  the 
mechanization  of  all  harvests  which  re- 
duces the  quality  of  produce  and  in- 
creases the  cost  to  the  consumer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  na- 
tional farm  labor  legislation  which  vUl 
preclude  secondary  boycotts  and  Juris- 
dictional strikes  in  agriculture  as  in 
other  mdustries  and  business.  I  urge 
legi^tlon  which  will  bring  the  working 
and  living  conditions  of  farmworkers  up 
to  the  California  levels.  I  urge  legislation 
that  w^ill  guarantee  the  farmworker  the 
right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  collec- 
tively and  to  vote  for  his  union  repre- 
sentation by  secret  ballot.  The  boycotts 
and  jurisdictional  strikes  are  depriving 
the  farmworker  of  legal  rights  taken  for 
granted  by  workers  in  all  other  Industry 
and  business. 


ANOTHER  APPARENT  TRAVESTY 
AQAINST  SOME  20  MILLION  SEN- 
IOR AMERICAN  CITIZENS 


HON.  JACK  H.  McDonald 

or  HicaiG&N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  MCDONALD  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  embarrassed  today  to  come 
before  this  body  with  an  example  of  what 
is  apparently  another  travesty  against 
.some  20  million  senior  American  citizens. 

One  of  my  constituents,  who  retired  In 
1968,  brought  to  my  attention  the  fact 
that  retirees  must  pay  income  tax  quar- 
terly on  an  estimated  basis.  It  Is  not  my 
intention  today  to  quarrel  with  that  reg- 
ulation. Mr.  Speaker,  but  to  commimicate 
it  to  others  who  either  have  Just  retired 
or  are  about  to  do  so.  That  communica- 
tion IS  apparently  lacking  with  either  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Service  or  the  Social 
Security  Administration. 

Communications  are  the  backbone  of 
any  governing  body.  There  is  not  one  man 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives who  does  not  communicate 
with  his  constituents.  He  who  does  not 
communicate,  caimot  serve. 

So  that  others  may  be  informed  of  this 
regulation.  I  am  enclosing  copies  of  let- 
ters sent  today  to  Commissioner  Rob- 
ert M.  Ball,  of  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration, and  to  Commissioner  Ran- 
dolph W.  Thrower,  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  be  printed  as  part  of  my 
remarks. 

I  would  hope  that  these  two  vital  de- 
partments of  the  Federal  Government 
will  show  that  I  am  wrong,  and  that 
those  who  retire  on  small  pensions  and 
Social  Security  are  given  the  fullest  pos- 
sible information  by  each  of  these  agen- 
cies upon  retiring.  And  If  I  am  not  as- 
sured that  it  is  being  given.  I  trust  I  will 
be  assured  that  It  will  be  given  from  this 
day  forward. 

We  have  too  often  denied  our  senior 
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ciUzem  the  right  to  a  basic  standard  of 
living,  and  a  quality  of  life  commensurate 
with  their  contribution  to  this  Nation. 
I  will  not  tolerate  any  additional  burdens 
or  harrassmenUi  due  to  lack  ot  commnnj- 
cation  with  any  agency  of  the  Federal 
Otnernment. 
The  letters  referred  to  follow: 

CONGKX:^   or   THE    UNtTCD   StATSS. 

Washington.  D.C.,  December  14.  1370. 
Commissioner  Ranikjuh  W.  Tjoiowbi. 
internal  Revenue  Butlding. 
Washington.    B.C. 

Dbae  Coxuissioneb  TtutowEx:  Eaclosed 
are  copies  of  a  proposed  penalty  tax  set 
Bgalnst  one  of  my  cansUtuenw,  her  letter  to 
nie.  and  a  letter  I  have  sent  to  the  Social 
Security   AdminlstraUon. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  some  place  along 


the  line,  communications  have  either  broken 
doA'n  or  never  have  existed  between  your 
office.  Social  Security,  and  some  20  mllUoa 
retirees. 

At  your  earUest  opportunity.  I  would  like 
your  comments  on  why  It  took  18  months  to 
inform  my  constituent  that  she  was  to  pay 
her   taxes  quarterly. 

Pending  your  reply,  and  a  reply  from  the 
iroclal    Security    Administration.    1    am    re- 
questing that  the  IRS  withhold  any  attempts 
to  coUeet  the  propoaed  penalty. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  McOonald. 
Member  of  Congress. 

CoNORSss   or   TUX    U.virco    States, 
Washington.  D.C..  December  14,  1$70. 

Commissioner  Roacar  M.  Ball. 

Social  Security  Administration  Headquarters. 
Baltimore.  Md. 


De^^r  COMMissioNKK  BALL:  One  of  my  con- 
stituents (letter  attached)  has  been  fined 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for  failure 
to  pay  her  Income  tax  quarterly,  as  pre- 
scribed by  taw.  From  her  letur,  I  gather  she 
was  not  informed  upon  retirement  that  atie 
would  have  to  pay  quarterly. 

There  i»  an  apparent  lack  of  cuaimumca> 
tlon.*  between  retirees  and  regional  Social 
Security  offlces  Will  you  inform  me  at  your 
earliest  opportunity  whether  retirees  are  In- 
formed of  this  regulation  at  the  time  of  their 
retirement?  And  if  no.  why  not? 

Pending  yoiu-  answer,  I  am  requesting  the 
IRS  to  withhold  any  attempts  to  collect  the 
penalty  from  my  constituent. 
Sincerely  youn. 

Jack  McDonald. 
Member  of  Congress. 


SEfi ATE— Wednesday,  December  16,  1970 


{LeeUlattve  day  of  Tuesday,  December  IS.  1970} 


The  Senate  met  8t  9  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  Hon.  Birch  B.\yh.  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  C.  Ralston  Smith, 
director  of  development.  Christianity  To- 
day. Washington.  D.C..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

Alir.liib.ty  God,  our  gracious  Heavenly 
Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  generous 
treatment  of  us  and  all  men.  We  recall 
with  gratitude  that  Thou  dost  cause  Thy 
sun  to  shine  on  the  evil  and  the  good: 
and  dost  send  Thy  rain  on  the  Just  and 
the  unjust. 

We  commend  to  Thee  this  deliberative 
body  of  our  Government.  Thou  alone 
knowest  the  opportunities  for  service 
awaiting  and  the  temptations  to  default 
lurking  ahead  in  this  day.  May  Thy 
wisdom  guide  and  Thy  courage  empower 
these  leaders  of  our  people.  Let  the  wills 
of  the  Senators  conform  to  Thy  will,  and 
the  ends  which  they  seek  be  agreeable  to 
Thy  purposes  for  our  Nation. 

We  seek  Thy  blessing  also  for  our 
President  and  the  leaders  of  liis  Cabinet. 
Endue  them  plentifully  with  grace  and 
midersundlug  that  the  fulfillment  of 
Uielr  hopes  might  be  a  means  of  peace 
m  this  country  and  amoiig  the  family 
of  liations. 

Finally,  watch  over  our  fellow  citizens 
in  the  service  of  our  country.  Wherever 
they  are,  let  them  sense  Thy  nearness 
and  Thy  love.  Let  this  be  true  particu- 
larly for  those  imprisoned  and  their 
waiting  famiUes,  longing  for  an  early 
joyous  reunion. 

These  things  we  implore  in  the  name 
of  Bethlehems  Babe.  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 


B«lng  temporarily  absent  from  tlie  SenaU, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Birch  Bath,  a  S«ll*tOf  froa 
the  state  of  Indiana,  to  perfona  the  duties 
ol  the  Cbalr  dunug  my  absent. 

RXCHAaD   B.   RC&SXLL, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  BAYH  thereupon  took  the  chair  as 
Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


NOTICE  OF  OBJECTION  TO 

COMMITTEE  MEETINQS 


SPECIAL  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1971 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJt.  19911.  to  amend  the  Foreign  Asalat- 
anoe  Act  of  19ei,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
dlstlnguLshed  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HoiLAHn  1  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield  to  me  for  a  few  unanimous-consent 
requests? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader  for  that  purpose. 


THE  JOURNAL 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
'Mr  RossEiti. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

U3.  Senati. 
PmuiDKNT  pao  ™*po«B. 
Wathlnftoyt,  D.C.,  December  t»,  1»70. 
To  the  Senate: 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Tuesday,  December  15, 
1970.  be  approved. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINQS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committer; 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  after  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  leadership 
wishes  to  serve  notice  that  we  wUl  ob- 
ject to  any  committees  meeting  after  to- 
day, except  imder  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. This,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to 
conference  committees  and  does  not  ap- 
ply to  the  permission  granted  by  the 
Chair  for  committees  to  meet  today. 

We  think,  however,  that  Senators 
should  be  here  facing  up  to  the  Issues 
and  participating  in  debate  and,  hope- 
fully, helping  to  make  some  progress  not 
only  on  the  unfinished  business  but  also 
on  other  matters  before  the  Senate. 

Time  is  growing  short.  We  have  a  col- 
lective responsibility  as  well  as  an  tadi- 
vldual  responsibility.  I  would  hope  that 
all  Senators  would  subordinate  their  per- 
sonal feelings  to  the  collective  will  of 
the  Senate,  so  that  we  may  complete  as 
much  of  the  business  before  us  as  pos- 
sible in  the  few  days  remaining. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  to  me  for  a 
few  moments? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  With  the  consent  of  the 
distmguishcd  Senator  from  Florida,  and 
if  the  distinguished  majority  leader  will 
yield  further.  I  shoiUd  like  to  recall  that 
on  yesterday,  both  of  us  urged  that  a 
vote  be  taken  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment as  soon  as  It  could  be  reasonably 
managed. 

I  serve  notice  that  If  we  have  extended 
debate  on  amendments  whose  subjects 
have  been  discu-s-sed  for  so  many  weeks  In 
the  Senate.  I  shall  make  a  motion  to 
table  these  amendments. 

I  regret  to  do  so.  Of  course.  If  anyone 
can  convince  me  that  there  Is  need  for 
more  time,  in  all  good  reason,  then  I 
would  certainly  be  amenable:  but  time  to 
nmning  out  and  those  who  believe  that 
the  educative  process  needs  to  be  con- 
tinued indefinitely  should  know  that  they 
are  depriving  someone  else's  children  of 
Qijoylng  their  famillea  at  Christmas. 
That  also  is  an  overriding  consideration. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  yield  to 
me  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  that  purpose. 


POISON  PREVENTION  PACKAGINa 
ACT  OP  1970— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Hou!^  to  the 
bill  IS.  2162)  to  provide  lor  special  pack- 
aging to  protect  childreu  from  serious 
personal  injury  or  serious  illness  result- 
ing from  handling,  using,  or  ingesting 
household  substances,  and  for  other  pur- 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Baym  I .  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  sec  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  IS,  1970,  pp. 
41341-41&'15,  Congressional  Recoko.) 

lit.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  S.  2162  Is  an 
important  bill:  it  Is  a  practical  bill  that 
will  produce  immediate  and  direct  bene- 
fits lor  tlie  American  people.  It  requires 
the  use  of  special  packagmg  designed  to 
prevent  young  cliildren  from  gaining  ac- 
cess to  products  that  can  kill  or  injm'e 
them.  We  are  all  faniillar  with  the 
propensity  of  young  children  to  put  into 
their  mouths  everything  that  comes 
wltWn  reach.  We  are  also  daily  reminded 
through  the  tragedies  of  accidental  child 
poisonings  that  the  products  of  modem 
technology  can  be  hazardous  to  children 
who  do  not  know  their  dangers.  S.  2162 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  identify  products  that  should  be  spe- 
cially packaged  and  to  set  performance 
standards  for  special  packaging.  8.  2162 
will  result  In  saving  Uves. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  tliat  S.  2162 
has  bipartisan  support.  Members  of  both 
parties  have  worked  hard  for  Its  enact- 
ment. The  administration  supported  the 
bill  and  backed  up  its  support  with  tiard 
work  in  its  behalf.  Because  of  bipartisan 
cooperation  and  work,  we  were  able  to 
resolve  the  differences  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  very  quickly  on  Mon- 
day. A  practical  conference  might  have 
doomed  the  bUl  for  this  Congress — post- 
poned Its  benefits  for  another  year  or 
two — because  the  schedules  of  House  and 
Senate  Members  are  so  crowded  with  so 
many  high-priority  items  that  time  could 
not  have  been  spared  for  a  lengthy  con- 
ference. 

S.  2162  is  an  example  of  what  can  be 
done  if  the  administration  works  for  a 
bill  or  a  concept  that  it  says  It  supports. 
Unfortimately,  administration  effort  on 
behalf  of  consumer  legislation  like  S. 
2162  has  been  of  very  Infrequent  occur- 
rence. 

The  House  made  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  S.  2162.  The  primary  amend- 
ment— to  section  4 — reflected  a  basic 
policy  difference.  The  Senate  would  have 


made  special  mckaglng  the  norm  for 
those  products  for  which  it  was  required. 
The  Senate  would  have  permitted  use  of 
one  size  of  regular  packaging  as  an  ex- 
ception to  ihe  norm  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  elderly  and  handicapped  who 
might  experience  some  difficulty  manip- 
ulating special  packages.  The  House  pol- 
icy was  the  opposite  of  the  Senate's: 
The  House  would  have  made  special 
packaging  the  exception.  The  Senate  pol- 
icy prevailed  in  conference. 

'The  rest  of  the  House  amendments 
strengthened  and  Improved  the  bill  and 
were,  consequently,  accepted.  In  particu- 
lar. Uie  House  provided  for  a  more  re- 
fined, more  expeditious,  administrative 
procedure  than  did  the  Senate.  The  pro- 
cedure was  previously  used  in  the  Toy 
Safety  and  Child  Protection  Act  of 
1969— Public  Law  91-113.  Nonetheless, 
the  bill  reported  by  the  conference  Is  es- 
sentially the  Senate  bill  and  embodies, 
perhaps  in  refined  form,  tlie  Senate's  de- 
cisions on  the  various  Issues  Involved  In 
the  bill.  The  report  of  the  Commerce 
Coomiittee — Senate  Report  91-845— re- 
mains generally  applicable  as  an  expla- 
nation of  S.  2162  with  tlie  exception  of 
the  specific  House  amendments  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
ference held  between  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  we  were  able  to  arrive  at  an 
agreement  on  a  bill  that  I  think  embodies 
the  best  features  of  the  bill  as  passed  In 
the  House  and  the  bill  as  passed  In  the 
Senate. 

The  conference  report  contains  the 
provisions  most  desirahle  for  the  protec- 
tion of  our  young  cliildren.  so  many  of 
whom  are  poisoned  from  playing  with 
household  poisons  lying  around  m  homes 
which  are  in  particular  so  easily  acces- 
sible to  toddlers. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
flurry  of  last-minute  legislation,  impor- 
tant acts  of  Congress  are  often  over- 
looked. Yesterday  such  a  significant 
though  perhaps  unnoticed  act  to  improve 
our  quflity  of  life  was  accomplished.  The 
House /Senate  conference  on  S.  2162,  the 
Poison  Prevention  Packaging  Act  of  1970 
concluded  work  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tarj-  of  Health,  Education,  .ind  Welfare  to 
publish  regulations  to  require  household 
poisons,  such  as  furniture  polishes,  dish- 
washer detergents,  cleaning  fluids,  as 
we. I  as  certain  prescription  and  over-the- 
counter  drugs  to  be  packaged  In  special 
child  safety  containers. 

Mr.  President,  one  child  a  day  dies  in 
the  United  States  of  accidental  poison- 
ing. Two  and  one-half  million  children 
under  the  age  of  S  are  accidentally 
poisoned  each  year.  Eighty-flve  percent 
of  all  children  poisoned  are  under  the  age 
of  5.  with  2-year-olds — presumably  be- 
cause they  are  inchned  to  explore  both 
under  the  kitchen  sink  and  the  family 
medicine  cabinet — the  most  frequent  vic- 
tims. The  damage  done  by  these  danger- 
ous substances  to  the  interior  organs  of 
a  small  child  is  devastating.  In  many 
cases  there  simply  is  no  satisfactory 
cure  for  the  harm  done. 

The  legislation  formulated  by  yester- 
dny's  conference.  Mr.  President,  will  save 
lives.  I  consider  It  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant acts  of  this  Congress.  Aad  I  wish 
to  emphasize  that  without  the  strong 
support  of  this  administration,  no  such 
legislation  oould  have  been  passed. 


The  principal  issue  of  the  conference 
involved  section  4  of  the  bill.  Senate  lan- 
guage required  all  dangerous  substances 
covered  by  the  bill  to  be  packaged  in  spe- 
cial safety  contamers,  allowmg  only  one 
nonconforming  size  of  any  particular 
product  to  be  marketed.  The  mtention  of 
this  section  was  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  the  aged,  the  handicapped,  and 
those  households  without  small  children 
by  permitting  the  sale  of  one  size  of 
ordmary  packaging.  Conversely,  the 
House  language  would  allow  all  such 
dangerous  substances  to  be  packaged  in 
ordinary  contamers,  requiring  only  one 
size  of  an)'  particular  pr()duct  to  be  i>ack- 
aged  m  child  safety  containers.  The 
practical  eflect  of  this  language,  in  my 
opinion,  would  have  been  to  nullify  the 
entire  legislation.  Practically  no  safety 
packages  would  reach  the  retail  level. 
Small  drugstores,  for  example,  because 
of  limited  shelf  space  probably  would  not 
stock  any  safety  packages. 

Though  compromises  were  offered,  the 
ma.t  noteworthy  of  which  being  one  to 
allow  a  1-to-l  ratio  of  safety  versus  ordi- 
nary packages,  the  Senate  held  firm  to 
Its  vei-slon  of  the  bill.  Because  we  receded 
10  all  other  House  amendments,  because 
our  version  of  the  critical  section  4  was 
supported  by  the  American  Society  of 
Pediatricii.ns.  the  AMA.  the  APhA,  and 
liie  administration,  and  because  each 
safety  package  meant  that  much  more 
protection  for  our  children,  my  position 
and  the  position  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Pre.sident  was  adopted.  It  was  a  saUsfy- 
iiig  victory  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  Senate  that  President  Nixon,  in  his 
maugural  adOrets,  asked  the  American 
people  to  Judge  him  not  by  his  words,  but 
by  his  deeds.  Understanding  that  much 
of  our  frustration  with  the  problems  of 
this  countiT  was  seeded  by  grand  prom- 
ises and  not  so  grand  accomplishments, 
he  was  determined  to  do  tilings  rather 
than  to  promise  to  do  things.  S.  2162  is 
an  example  of  this  kind  of  leadership. 

Mr.  President,  as  one  who.  like  all  Sen- 
ators, has  disagreed  with  the  President 
on  occasion.  I  am  prompted  to  give  credit 
where  credit  Is  due.  Accordingly.  I  com- 
mend tlie  President  and  all  those  who 
carried  out  his  dliectlves  for  the  efforts 
put  forth  on  behalf  of  Uiis  vital  legisla- 
tion. As  ranking  Republican  on  the  Sen- 
ate Consumer  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  and  as  a  member  of 
the  conference  conimittee,  it  was  with 
pride  that  I  represented  and  supported 
the  President  In  this  effort. 

My  distinguished  colleague  and  chair- 
man of  the  Commerce  Committee.  Sen- 
ator Maondso.n:  my  friend  and  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Consumer  Subcommittee, 
Senator  Moss;  and  my  able  colleague 
Senator  Hast,  are  to  be  similarly  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  most  appro- 
priate that  this  historic  step  was  taken 
a  few  short  days  after  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children  and  Youth  was 
convened.  Moreover,  at  a  time  of  year 
when  we  are  incline<d  to  remember  how 
precious  are  the  lives  of  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  It  is  most  fitting  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  indicate 
its  commitment  to  the  Improved  health 
and  safety  of  children. 
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I  am  hopeful  that  other  needed  legla- 
lation  ill  the  field  of  consumer  protec- 
tion will  be  considered  during  the  early 
days  of  the  next  Consress.  We  have  more 
jobs  to  be  tackled  in  the  same  deter- 
mined spirit  which  made  this  legislation 
pot>sible. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
adoption  of  the  conlerence  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Montana  will 
state  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  my  interpreta- 
tion of  the  order  to  recess  on  yesterday 
correct  that  as  soon  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Holland) 
completes  his  remarks,  the  unfinished 
business  wiU  be  laid  before  the  Senate? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  wiU  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  business, 
which  has  been  laid  before  the  Senate, 
unless  someone  requests  the  regular 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  Calendar 
No.  1448.  H.R.  19911,  the  Special  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  19T1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


TaE  RIGHTS  OP  THE  SEVERAL 
STATES  TO  CONTBOL  THEIB 
OWN  WATER  SUPPLY 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  today  to  advise 
Senators  of  a  disturbing  situation  that 
has  resulted  from  the  passage  of  HJ*. 
15186 — Public  Law  91-282 — authorizing 
additional  appropriations  tor  prosecution 
of  projects  m  certain  comprehensive  river 
basin  plans  for  flood  control,  navigation. 
and  other  purposes  The  problem  which  I 
shall  discuss  concerns  the  rights  of  the 
several  States  to  control  and  allocate 
their  supply  of  fresh  water 

At  the  time  of  passage  of  H.R  15166. 1 
did  not  oppose  the  language  in  the  bill 
which  was  recommended  unanimously  by 
the  Senate  PubUc  Works  Committee,  as 
it  raised  the  monetary  authorization  for 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District  by  $25  million  or  $5  mll- 
Uon  over  the  House  bill.  This  acUon 
rai-ed  tlie  total  monetary  authorization 
from  J188.3  mllUon  to  $206.3  million 
which  was  necessary  since  over  $179.3 
rr.UUon  of  the  then  current  authorization 
had  been  appropriated  and  the  requested 
appropriaUon  for  fiscal  year  1971.  to- 
gether with  additional  scheduled  obliga- 
tions would  have  resulted  in  a  deflclt  In 
the  monetary  authorization  and  would 
have  prohibited  appropriations  to  main- 
tain current  planned  construction. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  monetary 
authorization  bill.  B.R.  15166,  be  Inaerted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 


amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoiD,  as  follows: 

sac.  a.  In  addJUon  to  previous  autborlxa- 
tiona.  tliere  is  tiereby  ftutiiorlMd  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  WS.OOO.OOO  for  the  pros- 
ecution of  m«  Centr»l  and  Soutliem  Florida 
oomprebensive  plan  for  flood  control  and 
otiier  purpoeee  appruved  in  tlic  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1»46.  and  subsequent  acta  of  Congresa: 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  16.000.000  of 
this  auUiorlzatlon  shall  be  avaUable  solely 
for  the  accelerated  conatnjctioo  of  borrow 
r^nni  L-70.  canal  CSoa.  canal  C-119W.  and 
pumping  stauon  3.  336,  together  with  such 
oilier  works  In  the  plan  of  improvement  ac 
the  IMreclor  of  the  NaUoi,al  Parit  Service  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  agree  are  necessary 
to  meet  the  water  requirements  of  the  Ever- 
glades Nauonal  Park :  Provided  further.  That 
as  soon  as  practicable  and  In  any  event  upon 
completion  oX  the  works  specified  in  the  pre- 
ce<llng  proviso.  deUvery  of  water  from  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  project  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park  ahaU  be  not  leas 
than  315,000  acre-Ieet  annuaUy.  prorated  »o- 
oordlng  to  the  monthly  schedule  set  lorth 
m  the  NaOonai  Park  Service  letter  ol  October 
ao,  1967.  to  the  omce  of  the  ciuef  of  Engi- 
neers, or  18.S  per  centum  of  total  deliveries 
rrom  the  project  for  all  purposes  including 
the  Park,  whichever  is  leaa. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ad- 
dress myself  particularly  to  the  second 
proviso  of  this  amendment  for  it  is  this 
proviso  that  causes  concern  in  that  the 
Congress  did  asiign  rights  to  water  and 
believe  that  tills  assignment  of  intrastate 
water  indicates  a  possible  remterpreta- 
tlon  of  the  States  rights  provision  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944.  I  read  that 
proviso: 

That  as  soon  as  practicable  and  in  any 
event  upon  completion  of  the  works  specified 
la  the  preceding  provuo.  deUvery  of  water 
tram  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
project  to  the  Everglades  National  Park 
shall  be  not  leaa  than  316.000  acre-feet 
annually,  prorated  according  to  the  monthly 
schedule  set  forth  m  the  National  Park  serv- 
ice letter  of  October  30.  1967,  to  the  Office  of 
the  CThlef  of  Engineers,  or  16.5  per  centum 
of  total  deliveries  from  the  project  for  all 
purposes  Including  the  Park,  whichever  Is 
less. 


Mr.  President,  my  colleague.  Senator 
GiniMiY.  and  I  believed  this  to  be  the  best 
coarse  of  action  in  order  to  assure  the 
continued  orderly  constiTKition  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  District,  particularly  since  the 
amendment  added  $5  million  which  was 
earmarked  for  construction  as  quickly  as 
practical  of  conveyance  facilities  nec- 
essary, in  the  Joint  opinion  of  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  and  the  National  Park 
Service,  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the 
Everglades  National  Park.  Further,  un- 
der the  proposed  releases  of  water  to  the 
park,  we  did  not  believe  that  any  great 
difficulty  woiUd  arise  for  many  years. 
Also  the  officials  of  the  State  of  Florida 
and  the  National  Park  Service  had 
reached  an  amicable  interim  solution 
covering  the  period  of  construction. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  one  particular 
reservation  I  have  regarding  this  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  15166  and  that  Is  that  the 
condition  contained  In  the  amendment 
dealing  with  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  District  presents 
a  serious  question  relating  to  the  settled 
law  governing  water  rights — as  to 
whether  State  or  Federal  decisions  are 


controlling.  In  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, we  liave  not  agreed  that  the  State 
relinquishes  its  rights  to  its  water,  a 
position  fought  against  for  years,  not 
only  in  the  State  of  Florida  but  also  in 
other  aieas  of  the  Nation.  In  other  words 
the  State  will,  of  course,  have  the  right 
to  defend  its  water  rights  in  the  courts, 
if  such  course  becomes  necessary  or  ad- 
visable. 

It  has  long  been  our  position  that  sub- 
stantial doubt  exists  as  to  whether  Fed- 
eral statutes  giant  Oi  cm  grant  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army  or  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  the  right  to  regulate  water 
for  other  than  flood  control  purposes.  In 
the  past  when  Congress  has  legislated  on 
th!s  subject  and  attempted  to  do  any- 
thing in  the  area  of  water  rights,  it  has 
done  so  clearly  and  In  many  cases  has 
put  specific  provisos  into  authorizing 
leglilation  that  such  was  not  intended  to 
aflect  water  rights.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
President,  when  you  move  beyond  flood 
control  and  into  water  supply  purposes, 
the  authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
is  questionable  and,  I  think,  limited. 
Therefore,  specific  allocation  of  States 
water  supply  can  become  a  matter  of 
litigation  in  the  courts.  In  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Department  of  Justice  was  requested  to 
rule  on  this  instant  matter  some  months 
itgo:  no  ruling  has  been  forthcoming. 

I  am  sure  most  Senators  are  aware  of 
the  policy  of  the  Congress  established 
in  1944  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  4485  (Pub- 
lic Law  78-634).  The  policy  as  stated  in 
the  law  is: 

In  connection  with  the  eierclse  of  Jurla- 
dtctlon  over  the  rivers  of  the  Nation  through 
the  construction  of  works  of  improvement, 
for  navigation  or  flood  conttol.  as  herein  au- 
thorized, it  la  hereljy  declared  to  tx  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Congress  to  recognl7.e  the  intereata 
and  rights  of  the  Statea  in  determining  the 
development  of  the  watersheds  within  their 
borders  and  likewise  their  int«resta  and 
rights  tn  water  utUizatioti  aud  control,  as 
hereia  authorized  to  preserve  and  protect  to 
the  fiUiest  possible  extent  establlahed  and 
potential  uses,  for  all  purpoees,  of  the  waters 
of  the  Nation's  rivers;  to  facmtate  the  con- 
sideration at  project*  on  a  basis  of  compre- 
hensive and  coordinated  development;  and 
to  limit  the  authorlzauon  and  construction 
of  navigation  works  to  those  in  wtilch  a  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  navigation  will  be  realized 
iherefrom  and  which  can  be  operated  consis- 
tently with  appropriate  and  economic  use  of 
the  waters  of  such  rivera  1>T  otlier  i 


Mr.  President,  during  consideration  of 
H.R.  15166  by  the  PubUc  Works  Commit- 
tee, the  question  regarding  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  to  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  arose  in  connection  with  the 
increase  in  the  monetary  authorization 
for  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  project. 

Mr.  Piesldeat,  since  the  inception  of 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  project,  the  need  for  an  adequate 
supply  of  water  for  the  Everglades  Na- 
tional Park  has  been  recognized,  and  I 
state  for  the  record  that  I,  personally, 
want  the  necessary  water  supply  to  be 
assured  to  "'nintain  the  ecology  ol  the 
park.  As  one  who  had  much  to  do  with 
the  establishment  of  the  park,  both  as 
Governor  and  later  as  Senator,  1  do  not 
want  to  see  any  action  taken  that  would 
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In  any  way  Jeopardize  the  continuation 
of  the  park  In  Its  natural  state. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water  for  the  Everglades 
National  Park  is  not  a  new  one.  I  am 
sure  Members  of  this  body  will  recall 
that  the  report  of  the  committee — Sen- 
ate Report  91-528 — accompanying  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1970,  made  reference  to  the  water 
supply  to  the  Everglades  National  Park 
and  directed  that  the  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  the  Army  ■complete  as  soon  a^  possi- 
ble the  current  negotiations  in  develip- 
ing  an  operating  agreement  which  will 
Insure  dellverieK  of  water  to  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park." 

Hie  report  further  directed  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  review  the  water  re- 
sources needs  in  central  and  southern 
Florida  by  1980  to  determine  whether 
fiulher  modUlcatioru  of  the  project  are 
warranted.  As  a  result  of  this  directive 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  Ran- 
dolph Hod?es,  executive  director.  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources,  State  of 
Florida,  imder  date  of  December  1 1 ,  1969, 
wrote  the  Department  of  the  Army  sug- 
gesting a  meeting  of  the  agencies  con- 
cerned in  order  to  comply  with  the  com- 
mittee's request  contained  in  Its  report 
referred  to  above.  As  of  January  22, 1970. 
the  State  of  Florida  hiul  not  received  a 
reply  from  the  Federal  agencies.  I.  there- 
fore. wTote  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr. 
Ellekdes  > .  requesting  that  he  set  down 
a  meeting  of  all  interested  agencies  in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  regard- 
ing the  water  supply  to  the  Everglades 
National  Park.  The  meeting  was  called 
by  Senator  ELLE>nxR  for  February  16. 
1970,  and  I  was  happy  to  participate  in 
it-  At  that  time  it  was  my  imderstantiing 
Uiat  an  Interim  agreement  had  been 
reached  and  that  a  subsequent  meeting 
would  be  held  to  resolve  other  questions 
pertinent  to  the  problem.  The  trarwcript 
of  the  meeting  of  February  16,  1970.  was 
printed  and  Is  available  for  any  Senator 
who  may  desire  It.  A  meeting  was  later 
held  by  the  Interested  agencies  in  Miami 
on  March  12,  1970,  at  which  time  an 
agreement  was  reached  by  all  interested 
State  and  Federal  agencies  concerned  as 
to  the  course  of  action  to  be  pursued  in 
the  effort  to  assure  an  adequate  water 
supply  to  the  Everglades  National  Park. 
I  ask  unanlmou':  consent  that  a  summary 
of  that  meeting  as  prepared  by  the  State 
of  Florida,  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, be  printed  In  the  Recoro  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMABT 

1.  Kvergladea  National  Park  can  accept  the 
MOMO  acre-feet  of  water  acheduled  for  de- 
livery to  the  Park  b;  months  for  a  two- 
year  period,  aa  agreed  to  In  the  Interim 
program,  pending  construction  of  ccmvey- 
atice  facUitlee  to  Tnvlor  Slough  and  the 
panhandle  aectlon  of  the  Park.  Thla  accept- 
ance la  contingent  upon  action  on  the  pend- 
ing requeet  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  U.S,  Attorney  General.  When 
facilities  required  for  delivery  of  water  to 
Taylor  Slongh  and  the  aoutheastem  pan- 
handle of  the  Park  are  completed  and  the 
project  works  constructed  around  lAke 
Olteechobee  to  permit  raising  the  water  level 


tn  the  lake  to  an  elevation  of  17.S  feet  above 
mean  sea  level,  the  Interim  scheduJe  of  de- 
liveries of  water  to  the  Park  will  then  be 
reviewed  to  achieve  the  purpose  of  Improv- 
ing performance  toward  the  objective  of  an 
annual  delivery  of  31S.000  acre-feet  plus 
available  exceas  water. 

a.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Corpe  of  engi- 
neers and  the  State  will  develop  and  present 
to  Oongreas  funding  requirements  for  a  five- 
year  construction  program  tn  accordance 
with  Paragraph  113.  pages  76-76.  erf  House 
X3ocument  No.  3S9.  to  expedite  completion 
of  project  facilities  needed  to  improve  per- 
formance of  the  system  in  supplying  water 
to  the  Everglades  National  Park  In  addition 
to  meeting  other  requirements  of  the  proj- 
ect. The  schedule  of  funding  rw^Ired  for 
such  five-year  program  will  lie  presented  to 
all  Intere«ated  agencies  within  SO  dava  for 
their  use  In  appropriate  supporting  action 
to  obtain  additional  funding  to  expedite 
construction  of  the  project. 

8.  The  question  of  priority  water  rights 
for  the  Evereladee  National  Park  was  de- 
ferred since  there  Is  a  eonfllct  between  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  other 
agencies  concerned  in  tntereretlnr  the  an- 
thorltv  rrwnted  bv  Oonerew  as  defined  In 
the  report.  In  view  of  this  outstanding 
question,  anv  course  of  action  agreed  to  by 
the  Katlonal  Park  Service  concerning  the 
aou^h  Florida  water  prolev^  in  sublect  to 
chsnre  depending  on  oolnlon  rendered  bv 
t*»<»  t7-9-  Attorney  Oeneral  revnrdlng  w^ter 
riehts  of  prolect  uaers.  In  hke  manner,  any 
nDlnl"n  considered  adverse  to  Florida 
wntPT  Interests  mav  be  Cbahenged  bv  the 
State  through  court  action. 

Mr  HOLI  AND  ^fr  Pr»sident.  In  fur- 
ther reflrartl  tr>  the  need  of  an  ndecuate 
water  sunnlv  to  thi»  B^jerglades  National 
Park.  I  Rsk  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  into  the  Recobd  at  this  point  a 
press  release  doted  August  6.  197"  from 
the  Central  nrrl  Southern  Florida  Flood 
Control  Diistrirt  announclne  that  "the 
millionth  acre  foot  of  water  this  year  vras 
released  to  Everglades  National  Park  to- 
day"—August  6. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Wbt  PaLM  BlACH.— August  a,  1970 — The 
millionth  acre  foot  of  water  this  year  was  re- 
leased to  E\-ergIades  National  Park  today  frosn 
the  Central  and  Southern  Florida  Flood  Con- 
trol District's  Everglades  Wilderness  Area 

F<3D  BoBitl  Chairman  Robert  P.  Blakeley 
In  making  the  announcement  states;  "This 
is  more  than  three  times  the  park's  annual 
requirement  and  we  still  have  nearly  four 
months  to  go  and  these  are  normally  the 
months  with  the  most  rainfall." 

The  natlonnl  park  bae  received  more  than  a 
mullon  acre  feet  of  water  per  year  during 
four  of  the  past  five  years.  Last  year  a  record 
total  of  l,76fl.320  acre  feet  of  water  was  re- 
leased to  the  park.  This  tops  any  year  since 
records  were  started  In  1940. 

Last  year's  record  breaking  1.7  million  acre 
feet  was  greater  than  the  combined  total  of 
1947  and  1948.  the  two  years  prior  to  the  atart 
of  the  Flood  Control  Project.  In  1947  some 
B08.980  acre  feet  flowed  into  the  park  and  In 
1947  only  670.280  feet  made  lt»  way  to  the 
park. 

A  mlUloQ  acre  feet  of  water  is  such  a  tre- 
mendous amount  it  Is  difllcult  to  compre- 
hend. One  acre  foot  of  water  la  the  amount 
needed  to  cover  one  acre  of  land  one  foot 
deep.  Another  way  to  put  it  La  Uiat  If  you 
took  a  bath  every  day  for  63  years  you  would 
not  use  up  one  acre  foot  of  water.  Now.  a 
minion  acre  feet  of  wator  would  supply  the 
munldpai  water  needs  of  the  City  of  Wast 
Palm  Beach  for  66  years,  or  It  could  supply 
the  City  of  Miami  for  a  little  better  than  t% 
yean. 


At  thla  montb'B  meeting  of  the  FCD  Oov- 
emlng  Board  Vice  Chairman  Bobert  Padrlck 
asked  a  park  official  If  he  was  satisfied  with 
water  oondltlons.  When  he  received  no  reply, 
Padrlck  predicted  that  there  would  come  a 
day  when  park  officials  will  come  to  the  dis- 
trict and  complain  about  too  much  water. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
mentioned  the  Everglades  National  Park 
not  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  In  any 
way  that  the  perk  should  not  receive  a 
supply  of  water  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
ecological  system  for  I  am  In  full  accord 
with  that  position  and  so  is  our  State. 
Our  State  has  more  involved  tn  the  Ev- 
erglades National  Park  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Nation.  We  granted  850,000 
acres  of  land  and  water  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  Inclusion  in  the  park 
and  in  addition  granted  $2  mlUlon  for 
acqulslUon,  and  besides  that  we  get  the 
major  advantage  from  the  park.  I  think 
it  is  sotmd  to  state  that  not  only  the  of- 
ficials but  also  the  citizens  generally  of 
the  State  of  Florida  have  a  greater  In- 
terest In  the  preservation  of  the  Ever- 
glades National  Park  than  any  other 
group  of  citizens.  And  I  mention  also 
that  the  State  of  Florida  Is  also  in  ac- 
cord with  Uiat  position  as  I  have  Indi- 
cated previously.  I  am  more  concerned. 
Mr.  President,  with  the  effect  that  HJt. 
15166  'Public  Law  91-282)  may  liave  In 
modifying  or  changing  the  previously 
announced  policy  of  the  Congress  with 
reference  to  the  allocation  of  any  State's 
water  supply.  I  believe  it  very  important 
for  all  Senators  to  understand  that  the 
acUon  taken  by  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Congress 
in  Public  Law  91-383.  does  not  affect 
Florida  alone  for,  in  effect,  the  action 
not  only  amends  the  previous  authoriz- 
ing acts  for  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  project  but  it  may 
be  considered  as  establishing  a  prece- 
dent whereby  the  Senate  may  amend 
any  other  project  previously  authorized, 
regardless  of  its  construction  status,  to 
conform  to  the  will  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  Improve  and  to  allocate 
State's  water  for  any  purpose.  In  my 
opinion  the  action.  In  passing  H-R. 
15166  (Public  Law  91-282)  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  policy  of  the  Congress  In 
the  passage  of  HJl.  4485  In  1944  (Pub- 
lic Law  78-534) . 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  as  a  result  of  the  passage 
of  HJl.  15166  (Public  Law  91-282)  any 
time  a  problem  arises  in  any  State.  In- 
cluding the  17  western  reclamation 
States,  the  States  comprising  Appalachla 
and  the  States  within  the  TVA  area,  the 
Federal  Government  may  seek  to  step  in 
and  determine  the  allocation  of  the 
States'  waters,  regardless  of  the  intent  of 
previous  authorizations.  This  may  pre- 
sent a  sertnus  situation  to  all  areas  of 
the  country  and  a  majoritj'  of  the  States 
of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  shoidd 
carefully  consider  this  matter  vrtth  a 
view  toward  further  clarifying  the  rights 
of  the  States  in  determining  wpter  utili- 
zation and  control  as  previou«lv  stated 
in  Public  Law  78-534  and.  in  my  opinion, 
overlooked  and  effectively  bypassed  by 
HJl.  15166  'PubUc  Law  91-282)  insofar 
as  the  Central  and  Southern  Florida 
Flood  Control  project  is  concerned. 
I  might  add,  Mr.  President,  that  those 
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Senators  Interested  In  this  subject,  par- 
truiaiiy  Uioso  from  the  areas  I  pre- 
viously mentioned,  micht  w-ell  lead  the 
House  debate  in  the  CoNORESsioNst 
RrroRDS  of  Mav  8  and  9.  1944.  and  the 
Sffnate  debate  ol  November  16  througli 
De.-erabcr  I.  1944  Tlie  legislative  liistory 
cf  Public  Law  78  534.  and  more  particu- 
iorly  the  legislative  intent  of  the  declara- 
tions of  policy  contained  in  the  law 
ftliich  was  known  as  the  O'Ma- 
hoaey-MUUken  amendment,  nifde  it 
quite  clear  that  the  States  have  control 
over  the  water  witliin  their  respecuve 
borders. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  bringln?  this  mst- 
ter  up  at  this  time.  Just  before  I  leave  the 
Senate,  only  to  alert  those  Senators  in- 
terested in  preserving  the  nnhts  of  the 
.•several  States  to  allocate  water  and  tn 
pclnt  cut  the  passible  far-rtaching  effect 
the  lesislatiun  as  recently  passed  by  the 
Ccngresi.  H.R.  15166  <  Public  Law  91- 
282 1  ntlRht  have  on  future  problems  that 
may  arise  within  tlieir  respective  States. 
In  clos.ng.  let  me  say  azaln  that  the 
fixed  peraianent  polio-  of  tlie  Conftress  is 
•to  recognize  the  interest;  and  rights  or 
the  States  in  determininu  the  develop- 
ment of  watersheds  within  their  borders 
and.  likewise,  their  interests  and  rishts 
in  water  utilization  and  control."  This 
policv  was  established  cniv  after  the 
most  careful  and  lengthy  debate  in  Con- 
gres.».  and  has  now  been  materially  weak- 
ened by  the  enactment  cf  H.R.  15166 
(Public  Law  91-282' .  which,  incidentally. 
was  par<ed  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
without  debate.  1  stronglv  urge  upon 
those  Senators  who  will  return  for  the 
converun^  nf  the  92d  Congress  that  ac- 
tion be  Initiated  to  reaflSrm  the  States 
rieh^s  orovision  of  the  1944  act. 

Mr.  MC5SS.  Mr.  Prcsl-lent.  before  the 
Senator  jrields  the  floor,  win  he  yield  to 
me  briefly? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  0tah. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
commend  the  SeiMtor  from  Florida  for 
his  address  on  thi-=  very  important  prob- 
lem of  the  involvement  of  the  States  in 
the  water  rights  question.  The  problem  is 
somewhat  diHerent  in  Western  States  but 
it  is  probably  more  urgent  For  n  number 
of  years  I  have  been  concerned  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  AITairs  have  been  concerned 
about  the  problem  In  the  conflict  of  State 
and  Federal  water  rights  and  we  have 
never  fully  satisfied  ourselves  that  the 
problem  i.>;  settled  We  have  had  bills  be- 
fore us  but  none  has  pas-^>ed  and  the  mat- 
ter is  still  something  of  a  question. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  present- 
ed here  for  the  Senate  the  problem  as  It 
applies  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  it  is 
a  similar  problem  that  I  think  needs 
careful  delineation  because  bit  by  bit  In 
Western  States  what  amounts  to  a  Fed- 
eral encroachment  that  Is  casting  a  shad- 
ow over  the  powers  of  the  States  to  al- 
locate waters  to  put  them  to  beneficial 
use.  as  we  do  in  the  West  in  the  arid  part 
of  the  country,  and  which  is  the  ab- 
solute llfeblood  of  the  West.  Without 
proper  and  adequate  use  of  water  I  feel 
we  cannot  continue  to  grow. 

I  commend  the  Senator  for  his  exposi- 
tion today  and  to  tell  him  I  think  he  has 
rendered  a  great  sendee  by  bringing  this 


matter  before  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion either  in  this  session  or,  as  he  point- 
ed out.  in  the  92d  Congress. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  the  comment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah.  My 
statements  were  made  today,  first,  to 
alert  Members  of  the  Senate  to  this 
apparent  and  somewhat  minor  depar- 
ture, but  it  is  a  departure,  from  the 
general  rule  heretofore  announced  and 
strongly  maintained  by  all  the  States, 
as  far  as  I  know,  without  any  change; 
second,  to  make  clear  that  the  State  of 
Florida  does  not  surrender  but  preserves 
its  right  to  go  to  court  in  the  event  sub- 
sequent action  should  be  taken  not  in 
accordance  with  its  best  Interests:  and. 
third,  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  departure  from  the  established  rule 
is  something  of  general  concern,  and  I 
know  what  it  means  In  Western  States. 

I  bad  the  honor  not  many  years  ago 
of  attending  a  conference  of  western 
and  southern  Governors,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  that  conference  was  con- 
sumed in  hearing  discussions  of  various 
States  along  the  Colorado  and  pther 
rivers  as  to  the  utilization  of  their  waters 
and  their  insistence  that  that  water  was 
theirs  and  should  be  so  considered  and 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  law  in  the  devel- 
opment of  those  States  which  are  in  tlie 
process  of  very  great  development. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  has  rendered 
a  great  service. 


SPECIAL  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OP  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
ol  the  bill  (H.R.  19911)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  GRAVEL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  pending  question? 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDB3JT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  question  Is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  at  this  time  to  yield  the  floor  to  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  South 
Carolina  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Objection  is  heard.  The  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  reexplaln  the  purpose  of  my 
amendment,  which  I  thought  I  had  made 
abundantly  clear  yesterday.  The  amend- 
ment would  deny  offlcially  $155  million 
in  funds  to  wage  war  In  an  Indirect 
fa'hlon  in  Cambodia.  I  say  "deny  offi- 
cially" because  the  administration  is  not 
denied  In  fact  from  utilizing  these  funds. 
They  can  take  them  from  other  sections 
of  the  budget,  as  they  have  for  the  last 
8  months  to  utilize  as  they  see  flt. 

What  the  administration  has  done 
with  this  proposal  Is,  in  essence,  to 
■•Tonkinlze"  the  events  of  last  April  30. 
I  say  "Tonklnize"  because  a  unilateral 
act  of  policy  was  initiated  by  the  admin- 
istration. It  was  an  act  that  was  not 
popular  with  the  populace  of  this  coun- 
try. In  order  to  place  the  stamp  of    ap- 


proval on  that  policy,  the  administration 
must  now  broaden  the  responsibility.  The 
method  of  doing  that,  of  course,  is  to  seek 
the  approval  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate In  thLs  activity.  This  the  administra- 
tion is  doing  by  this  special  request — 
special  request  because  this  was  not  a 
subject  that  was  previously  discussed  as 
a  possible  course  of  action  during  the 
lame  duck  session.  It  was  a  request  that 
was  Initiated  after  the  election.  It  was  a 
request  that  the  administration,  in  my 
mind,  probably  did  not  think  it  could 
secuie,  but.  realizing  the  legislative  ex- 
igencies of  the  nth  hour.  It  was  certain- 
ly a  tactic  worth  trying  to  dump  this 
legislation  in  to  see  If  It  would  fly. 

Of  course,  it  did  fly.  It  flew  in  the  com- 
mittee. It  flew  In  the  House.  It  flew  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  Monday.  Of 
couise.  it  was  yesterday  that  this  flying 
was  brought  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

In  the  course  of  yesterday's  debate  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  point  was 
made  that  our  "incursion" — and  that  is 
the  kindest  word  that  could  be  used  In 
this  regard — into  Cambodia  was  not  only 
legal  but  was  an  exercise  of  our  respon- 
sibility, mider  the  theory  that  disruptive 
activity  by  a  country  could  be  disciplined, 
if  not  by  the  United  Nations  then  by  the 
regional  power  In  the  area — the  regional 
power  in  the  area,  of  course,  being 
SEATO.  So  the  inference  was  that  our 
Incursion,  or  what  some  choose  to  call 
an  invasion,  into  Cambodia  was  part  of 
this  exercise,  was  living  up  to  our  treaty 
obligations  under  SEATO.  and  was  cer- 
tainly within  the  parameters  of  accept- 
able action  under  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

I  would  like  at  this  particular  point  to 
make  a  brief  analysis  to  show  that  in  both 
instances,  with  re.spect  to  the  United 
Nations  Charter  and  with  respect  to  om- 
agreements  and  our  treaty  obligations 
under  SEATO.  this  Nation  was  In  total 
violation  of  that  treaty  obligation  and 
was  in  total  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  lay  the  legal 
framework  for  this  proposition,  because 
Americans  get  caught  up  In  a  certain 
chamlnlsm  and  suppose  that  it  Is  always 
the  enemy  who  breaks  the  law  and  that 
we  are  always  the  obeyers  of  the  law. 
Irrespective  of  what  we  do.  It  Is  in  ac- 
cordance with  law,  order,  and  propriety. 
That  is  unfortunate,  because  we,  like 
others,  are  responsible  for  some  very  fine 
action  and  also  responsible  for  some  very 
poor  actions. 

I  think  the  Cambodian  incursion — or 
invasion — had  a  very  simply  purpose — a 
short-range  tactical  benefit,  that  being 
the  protecting  and  shoring  up  of  the 
existence  of  the  government  of  Lon  Nol. 
which  was  less  than  2  months  old.  That 
would  be  the  overall  political  beneflt.  The 
tactical  beneflt  wss  to  surgically  cut  out 
the  caches  of  arms  or  the  headquarters. 
In  fact.  I  remember  so  vividly  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  on  the  action,  when  he 
first  took  to  television,  saying  they  were 
IcxAing  for  the  headquarters.  Of  course, 
that  headquarters  was  never  found  and, 
of  couise.  was  never  destroyed.  Subse- 
quent appearance  on  television  told  us 
of  the  tremendous  victory  In  capturing 
small  amounts  of  ammunition  and  rifles. 
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Let  us  now  look  at  the  legal  principle 
involved.  VS.  military  operations  In 
Camlxidla  violate  article  IV  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty. 

U.S.  military  operations  in  Cambodia 
violate  the  SEATO  Treaty  because  the 
President  did  nol  mstigate  them  to  pro- 
tect the  Cambodian  Government  from 

U.8.  military  operations  in  Cambodia 
violate  the  SEATO  Treaty  because  the 
Cambodia  Government  did  not  invite  or 
consent  to  them. 

VS.  military  operations  in  Camliodia 
violate  the  SE.ATO  Treaty  because  the 
President  did  not  immediately  consult 
with  other  SEATO  nations  to  agree  on 
common  defen.se  measures. 

In  1954,  the  United  States  negotiated 
with  a  number  of  other  countries  and 
signed  the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty.  The  United  State  agreed  to 
follow  the  procedmes  prescribed  in  arti- 
cle rv  of  that  treaty  if  the  security  of  any 
of  the  designated  countries,  including 
Cambodia,  were  threatened. 

UJS.  military  operations  in  Cambodia 
violate  the  SEATO  Treaty  because  the 
President  did  not  Instigate  them  to  pro- 
tect the  Cambodian  Government  from 
armed  attack. 

The  first  paragraph  of  article  TV  pro- 
vides that: 

Each  party — 

For  example    the  United  States — 
recognlzM  that  •ggnsilon  by  means  of  an 
armed  attack  in  the  treaty  are*  egUnst  any 
State  wlilch  the  Partlee  by  unanimous  agree- 
ment may  liereafter  designate— 

\s  For  example.  Cambodia — 

would  endanger  its  own  pence  and  safety, 
and  agrees  tliat  It  will  In  tuat  event  act  to 
meet  the  danger  in  accordance  with  its  oon- 
stitutlona]  processes. 

This  section  provides  that  individual 
cotmtries  may  come  to  the  assistance  of 
cotmtries  which  are  actually  under  armed 
attack  in  order  to  prevent  their  force- 
able  overthrow.  Note  that  it  provides  for 
immediate  unilateral  interrention  only 
when  the  other  country  is  under  "armed 
attack"  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting the  att.acked  government.  This 
.section  cannot  authorize  US.  military  in- 
tervention In  Cambodia  for  two  reasons: 
First,  Cambodia  is  not  and  was  not  un- 
der armed  attack.  The  Vietnamese  Com- 
mimists  focus  their  attacks  on  South 
Vietnam,  not  on  Cambodia 

That,  of  course,  is  what  the  sanctuaries 
were — areas  which  they  had  taken  for 
their  activities  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
not  for  their  activities  In  Cambodia.  The 
Cambodian  Communists  are  merely 
struggling  to  regain  a  voice  in  their  own 
government.  Second,  and  more  impor- 
tant. President  Nixon  did  not  design  the 
US.  military  operations  in  Cambodia  to 
assist  the  supposedly  attacked  Cambo- 
dian Government.  To  the  contrary.  In 
his  nationwide  television  appearance  on 
April  30,  he  emphasized  that  these  op- 
erations were  designed  to  assist  the 
South  Vietnamese  Government  and  to 
facilitate  the  withdrawal  of  U.8.  troops 
from  Vietnam.  The  President  consciously 
refrained  from  stating  that  U.S.  military 
operations  were  calculated  to  help  the 
Camtxtdian  Government  retain  power. 


Of  course,  this  Is  the  only  legal  ground 
under  the  SEATO  agreement  whereby  we 
can  Intervene.  Yet,  It  was  part  of  cal- 
culated US.  policy  to  stay  away  from 
those  legal  grounds,  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  that  would  not  have  been 
acceptable  to  the  American  people.  What 
It  was  felt  would  t>e  acceptable,  and  what 
turned  out  not  to  be  acceptable  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  people,  was  to  proceed 
on  the  theory  of  defending  our  own 
armed  forces. 

So  here  we  have  a  clearcut  case  where 
the  President  of  the  United  States  acted 
for  tactical  considerations,  but  in  vio- 
lation of  a  treaty  obligation  which  we 
had  under  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

The  next  proposition  demonstrating  a 
violation  of  our  agreement  under  SEATO 
was  that  US.  military  operations  In 
Cambodia  violated  the  SEATO  TYeaty 
because  the  Cambodian  Government  did 
not  invite  or  consent  to  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  South  Carolina  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  with- 
out having  the  Interruption  counted  as 
a  second  speech  against  me. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  It  is  so  ordered. 


WATER   CARRIER   MDCINa   RULE- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HOLLDJGS.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disngreelng  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8298)  to  amend 
section  303 'b)  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
meree  Act  to  modernize  certain  restric- 
tions upon  the  application  and  scope  of 
th»  exemption  provided  therein.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore fMr.  Bath).  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  Dec.  14.  1970.  p.  41418. 

COKGHESETON\L  RECORO.) 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  in 
calling  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  HJR.  8298,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  concerning  what  that  bill, 
as  agreed  to  in  conference,  will  do  and 
also  what  it  does  not  do. 

The  bUl.  H.R.  8298.  represents  a  leg- 
islative attempt  to  deal  with  problems 
created  by  the  so-called  water  carrier 
mixing  rule.  That  rule  Is  a  result  of  a 
statutory  taterpreutlon  by  the  Commis- 
sion of  section  303ib)  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act.  which  exempts  from  reg- 
ulation tmder  part  IH  certain  dry  bulk 
commodities,  provided  they  are  trans- 
ported in  accordance  with  the  statutory 
limitation  upon  applicablUty  of  the  ex- 
emption. The  principal  statutory  limita- 
tion is  that  not  more  than  three  such 
commodities  may  be  carried  in  the  cargo 
space  of  a  single  vessel  which,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  exemption,  is  defined  to  In- 
clude two  or  more  vessels  navigated  as  a 
unit. 


Mr.  President,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  Imposed  two  fur- 
ther limitations  by  Interpretation  upon 
the  applicablUty  of  that  exemption.  The 
first  renders  the  exemption  Inapplicable 
if  a  single  barge  of  noneiempt  commod- 
ities Is  mixed  with  a  tow  containing 
barges  otherwise  qualifying  for  the  ex- 
emption. The  second,  destroys  the  ex- 
emption for  all  dry  bulk  commodities 
being  transported  If  more  than  three 
such  commodities  are  transported  within 
the  tow. 

In  combination,  the  limitations  upon 
the  applicability  of  the  section  303ibi 
exemption  have  imposed  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  Inland  water  carrier  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  in  the  form 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  cominittee 
would  have  the  effect  of  overturning 
both  of  the  Interpretations  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  which  I 
have  referred.  It  would  permit  mixing  of 
regulated  commodities  with  commodities 
mo\1nB  under  exemption  and  also  would 
permit  the  transportation  of  three  bulk 
rommodlHes  under  the  exemption  no 
matter  how  many  such  commodities  are 
transported  in  the  tow  as  a  whole. 

Unlike  the  Senate  version  of  this  bill 
H.R.  8298.  it  will  not  extend  any  benefits 
to  unregulated  water  carriers  transport- 
ing commodities  tmder  the  exemption  be- 
yond overruling  a  third  decision  of  the 
Commission  popularly  referred  to  as 
WC-6.  That  decision  further  restricted 
applicability  of  the  section  303'b)  ex- 
emption by  holding  It  Inapplicable  to  all 
carriers  Involved  In  the  transportation 
of  dry  bulk  commodities.  If  any  of  the 
carriers  participating  in  the  move  trans- 
ported the  dry  bulk  exempt  commodities 
in  violation  of  the  prohibitions  against 
mixing.  The  bill,  as  agreed  to  in  confer- 
ence, win  overturn  that  decision  also, 
and  win  permit  tmregulated  carriers 
transporting  bulk  exempt  commodities  in 
compliance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
303<b)  to  continue  to  do  so  free  from 
regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Conunlsston. 

It  wUl  not.  as  the  Senate  version  would 
have,  permit  such  unregulated  carriers 
to  transport  more  than  three  dry  bulk 
exempt  commodities  In  a  single  tow 
without  losing  the  exemption.  WWle  the 
approach  adopted  by  the  Senate  was  de- 
sirable. It  could  be  fairly  said  to  go  be- 
yond what  was  necessary  to  overrule  the 
three  Commission  decisions  which  were 
the  source  of  the  difficulty  focused  upon 
by  this  legislation.  Hence.  In  conference, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  recede  with  respect 
to  that  issue. 

The  House  of  Representatives  version 
of  this  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  went  be- 
yond what  was  necessary  to  overturn  the 
ice  decisions  In  a  different  respect.  H.R. 
8298.  as  It  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
saiteUves  would  have  required  all  car- 
riers transporting  dry  btflk  exempt  com- 
modities to  fUe  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  tariffs  containing 
their  rates  and  charges  for  the  trans- 
portation of  such  commodities  regardless 
of  whether  they  were  to  l>e  transported 
In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion SOS(b)  as  It  presently  exists  or  as  It 
would  have  been  amended  by  the  House 
venlon  of  the  bill  BR.  8298. 
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This  feature  of  the  House  btU  was 
sharply  criticized  by  every  shipper  wit- 
ness appearing  at  the  hearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Surface  Transporta- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce whlc-h  I  chaired.  These  same  wit- 
nesses uniformly  testified  that  they  were 
hopeful  Congress  would  find  a  way  to 
overturn  the  restrictive  ICC  Interpreta- 
tions of  the  applicability  of  the  section 
303(b)  exemption.  However,  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  rate  filing  provisions  con- 
tained In  H-R.  8398  as  it  passed  the 
House  ran  so  high  that  they  Indicated 
they  preferred  no  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem to  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  remove 
any  provision  requiring  the  fUlng  of 
rates.  The  version  of  the  bill  before  us 
today  has  done  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  mean  to  be- 
labor this  point.  However,  I  believe  It  Is 
important  that  the  legislative  Wstory 
concerning  this  blU  should  reflect  that 
the  Senate,  by  agreeing  to  inclusion  of  a 
phrase  respecting  Information  on 
amounts  actually  charged  for  the  move- 
ment of  dry  bulk  commodities  in  section 
2  of  this  bill,  did  not  Intend  for  the  au- 
thority therein  provided  to  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  be  used  as  a  vehi- 
cle for  public  disclosure  of  the  Informa- 
tion so  obtained.  If  that  provision  were 
to  be  so  interpreted.  It  would  undercut 
the  position  of  the  Senate  that  neither 
rate  filing  nor  Its  equivalent  should  be 
required  vrtth  respect  to  dry  bulk  exempt 
commodities.  The  provision  merely 
makes  explicit  a  concept  which  was  al- 
ready implicit  in  the  Senate  version. 

On  the  assumption  that  this  provision 
will  not  be  used  as  a  subterfuge  for  the 
public  disclosure  of  rates  and  charges 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  dry 
bulk  commodities.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
8298. 

Bfr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  overriding  problem  of 
transportation  in  our  country  today  Is 
the  existence  of  a  considerable  number 
of  regulatory  restraints  that  impose  arti- 
ficial barriers  to  etficlency  of  operations 
No  mode  of  transportation  which  has 
been  subjected  to  regulation  operates 
free  from  such  restraints,  although  some 
modes  have  been  required  to  pay  a  much 
higher  price  in  this  regard  than  others. 
UntU  we  take  steps  to  remove  such  re- 
straints we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
resolve  what  Is  currently  being  popularly 
referred  to  as  "the  crisis  In  transporta- 
tion." 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  want  it  to  be 
perfectly  clear  that  what  I  am  talking 
about  is  not  necessarily  what  Is  gUbly 
referred  to  as  "deregulation."  Nor  can 
the  concept  which  I  am  putting  before 
you  t>e  fairly  characterized  by  the  phrase 
which  has  recently  become  a  slogan  for 
the  railroads  in  their  contacts  with  Con- 
gress— "equality  of  regulatory  treat- 
ment." Rather,  what  T  am  urging  is  that 
we  search  the  regulatory  process  for  re- 
straints which  prevent  efflclent  opera- 
tions with  a  view  to  eliminating  them 
wherever  possible. 

As  you  know,  I  hare  Introduced  a  bill. 
S.  3780,  which  would  provide  for  a  com- 
miaslon  to  undertake  the  sort  of  exam- 


ination of  regulatory  processes  that  I 
believe  necessary.  That  bill  has  not.  un- 
fortunately, been  formally  considered 
during  this  session  of  Congress.  However, 
I  intend  to  reintroduce  it  when  the  82d 
Congress  convenes  anA  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  see  that  It  obtains  early 
and  favorable  consideration  In  the  next 
Congress. 

In  the  meanwhile,  I  strongly  urge  this 
body  to  accept  the  conference  report  on 
HJl.  8298,  which  would  modify  the  so- 
called  "mixing  rule."  Mr.  President,  the 
mixing  rule  raulta  from  an  interpreta- 
tion of  a  statute  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  so  as  to  make  subject 
to  reKUlatlon  cargoes  transported  on  our 
inland  waterways  which  would  be  ex- 
empt from  regulation  but  for  the  fact 
that  nraiexempt  commodities  are  mixed 
with  the  exempt  commodities  within  the 
tow.  llie  statutory  interpretation  is  of 
the  section  303 'b)  exemption  from  reg- 
ulation providing  for  certain  conmiodl- 
tles  under  part  m  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act. 

That  section  exempts  transportation 
of  the  commodities  to  which  it  applies 
from  regulation  by  the  ICC  so  long  as 
not  more  than  three  such  commodities 
are  carried  in  the  cargo  space  of  a  single 
vessel.  A  single  vessel  Is  defined  for  pur- 
poses of  the  exemption  to  Include  two  or 
more  vesssels  narigated  as  a  unit.  Noth- 
ing in  the  act  required  the  ICC  to  inter- 
pret that  provision  as  they  have — so  as 
to  destroy  the  exemption  for  the  com- 
modities covered  if  a  single  barge  load 
of  commodities  not  covered  by  the  ex- 
emption is  Included  within  the  tow  or  if 
the  tow  consists  of  more  than  three  dry 
bulk  exempt  commodities.  However,  they 
have  done  so  and  their  interpretation 
has  been  sustained  in  the  courts. 

These  restrictive  Interpretations  of 
the  Commission  have  operated  to  impose 
a  most  onerous  burden  upon  the  opera- 
tions of  inland  water  carriers.  By  re- 
quiring segregation  of  tows  as  between 
regulated  and  dry  bulk  exempt  commodi- 
ties and  by  limiting  the  number  of  dry 
bulk  commodities  which  may  be  moved 
wltliln  a  single  tow.  they  have  presented 
that  Industry  from  realizing  the  operat- 
ing eCBciencles  made  possible  by  the  de- 
velopment of  new,  powerful  towboats. 
Such  towbOBts.  I  am  told,  are  capable  of 
transporting  up  to  as  many  as  40  or  more 
barges  In  a  single  tow.  However,  they 
cannot  be  used  to  their  maxlmimi  capac- 
ity without  running  afoul  of  the  llmita- 
tiorn  of  the  mixing  rule. 

The  amendment  of  section  303(b>  of 
that  act  agreed  upon  In  conference  would 
to  a  large  extent  eliminate  that  burden. 
Accordingly,  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
urge  the  Senate  to  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  829B. 

Mr  PRODTY.  Mr.  President,  it  U  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  pride  that  I 
am  able  to  Inform  this  body  that  we 
are.  today,  on  the  threshold  of  resolving 
one  of  the  most  persistent  and  trouble- 
some problems  of  surface  transportation 
during  the  past  decade.  I  am  referring 
to  the  problems  arising  from  the  so- 
called  water  carrier  mixing  rule  of  sec- 
tion 303(b)  and  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee on  conference  has  been  able  to 
agree  upon  a  bill  which  will  eliminate 
some  of  the  more  onerous  aspects  of  ttiat 
rule. 


Mr.  President,  as  you  no  doubt  are  well 
aware,  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Congress  has  attempted  to  deal  with 
the  problems  created  by  the  water  car- 
rier mixing  rule.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Surface  Transportation  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  on  which  it  is  my 
privilpge  to  serve  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  has  been  grappling  with  the 
problems  arising  from  the  rule  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

As  long  ago  as  1M7  the  committee 
reported  a  bill  which  would  have  solved 
the  problem  but,  unfortunately,  that  bill 
wns  not  enacted  during  the  90th  Con- 
gress. That  bill  would  have  extended 
exemption  under  section  303(b)  much 
more  broadly  than  does  the  bill  which 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee. As  pointed  out  in  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  8298 
filed  yesterday — ^December  14,  1970  Cow- 
GRESSIONAI.  RicoRD.  41418-41419 — the  ap- 
proach taken  by  the  Senate  in  that  bill 
and  Its  version  of  H.R.  8298  would  have 
eliminated  the  three  commodity  limita- 
tions upnn  the  exempt  transportation  of 
dry  bulk  commodities.  By  so  doing  It 
would  have  conferred  substantial  com- 
petitive benefits  upon  the  tmregulated 
water  carriers  which  presently  transport 
such  commodities. 

I  believe  there  would  have  been  a  great 
deal  to  be  said  for  that  approach.  It 
was  suDPorted  before  our  committee  not 
onlv  by  the  unregulated  water  carriers 
but  aUo  by  the  repre.ientatlves  of  all  the 
shippers  and  agricultural  Interests  which 
appeared  before  our  committee. 

At  the  same  time,  I  can  see  merit  to 
resohln?  the  dlfllcult  competitive  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  rule  one  step 
at  a  time  Cleprly  the  bill,  as  agreed  to 
in  conference,  represents  a  desirable  first 
step.  Moreover.  It  Is  In  line  with  the  rec- 
ommendation contained  in  the  "Report 
of  the  Special  Study  Group  of  Transpor- 
tation Policies  In  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  Senate  Resolutions  29.  151.  and 
244  of  the  8«th  Congress" — Senate  Re- 
port No.  445.  87th  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion—the so-called  Doyle  commission  re- 
port which  was  presented  to  our  com- 
mittee way  back  in  1961.  At  that  time 
the  Doyle  commlaslon  recommended  that 
ConFres,s  should  repeal  the  mixing  rule 
but  do  so  only  Insofar  as  certificated  com- 
mon carriers  are  concerned.  That  Is  pre- 
cisely what  the  bill  as  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference and  which  you  have  before  you 
would  do. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  see 
fit  to  agree  to  the  conference  report  on 
H.R  8398. 

Mr.  HOLLINOe.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


REDDICK  B.  STILL,  JR.,  AND 
RICHARD  CARPENTER 

Mr.  BOLUNOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
188.  S,  1003. 


December  16,  1970 


Tlje  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bath)  .  The  bill  will  be  stated 
by  tlUe. 
The  legislative  clerk  reed  as  follows: 
A  bill  (8.  lOOl)   tor  tba  relief  or  Rcddlek 
B.  StlU,  Jr.,  and  Rlotasrd  Carpenter 

The  ACTITNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
oooslderatlon  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Btpneentativat  of  the  Vntt*d  St^et  of 
America  in  Conffrtsa  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  muthorlBed  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwlae  appropriated,  the 
•urn  of  H7.318  90  to  Reddlck  B  StlU.  Junior, 
or  Spartanburg.  South  Carolina,  and  Richard 
Carpenter,  of  OleenvUle.  South  Carolina.  In 
full  Mttlement  of  tlielr  olalma  against  the 
tTnlted  States  for  serrlces  rendered  the  Poet 
Offloe  Department  in  obtaining  options  on 
land  wlttiln  the  city  of  Bpartanbtirg.  South 
Carolina.  In  connection  with  the  relocation 
of  the  main  poet  office  In  that  city  for  which 
they  were  nerer  compensated  because  the 
tTnlted  Statee  elected  to  condemn  the  land 
upon  which  the  opttona  to  purchase  had  been 
secured.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  this  Act  In  excess  of  10  per  centum  there- 
of sliall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  services 
rendered  in  connection  with  this  claim,  aad 
the  same  sbaH  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  peraon 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shaU  t>e 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  eiun 
not  exceeding  S1.0(X>. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recobs  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  180) ,  eicplalnlng  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  prbited  In  the  Rsooso. 
as  follows: 
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The  purpose  of  the  proposad  )«glalmtlan  Is 
to  p»y  the  aum  of  tiTJiaJM  to  lUddlok  B. 
Still,  Jr.  of  ^tartanburg,  S.C..  and  Richard 
Carpenter  of  Greenville,  S.C.  In  full  scttle- 
mtnt  of  their  claims  sRalnjit  the  United 
Btatea  for  service*  rendered  the  Poat  Offlce 
DeparteQflut  In  obtaining  cTptlona  on  land 
within  the  etty  of  Spartanburg.  a.C,  In  oon- 
nectlon  with  the  relocation  of  the  main  poet 
ofUce  In  that  city  for  which  they  were  never 
compenaated  because  the  OoTemment 
elected  to  condemn  the  land  upon  which  the 
options  to  ptvchase  had  been  secured. 

ffTA-mCXNT 

The  committer  In  the  90th  CongrsM  re- 
ported fflvonibly  H.R.  3193.  a  bill  for  the  re- 
lief of  tbeee  elalmanta  In  the  same  amount 
as  Is  set  forth  in  8.  1009.  In  tta  report  on 
H.R  8193,  the  BouM  eonmiltte«  related  the 
foUowtof: 

The  bill.  BJl.  3196.  was  the  subject  of  ft 
subcommittee  hearloe  on  Thursday,  July  11, 
19U.  At  that  bearing  the  teettmony  svtab- 
tlshed  that  Ur.  Reddlck  B.  StlU.  Jr.  and  Rich- 
ard  Carpenter.  In  I90l  were  r«al  estnte  deal- 
ers m  Spartanburg,  8.C.,  and  Oreenvllle,  8.O., 
as  they  are  today.  At  that  time  they  were 
contacted  by  a  representative  of  the  Post  Of- 
floe Departmeoit  of  the  regional  oflloe  In  At- 
lanta. Oa..  and  requtwted  to  find  a  site  In 
SpartanbTUg.  B  C.  for  a  post  offlce.  Tour  sitae 
were  suggested  by  the  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment and  after  a  consideration  of  the  attaa. 
the  Poet  Office  Department  and  the  two  real 
estate  men  finally  settled  on  a  site  whloh 
Inoludad  a  whole  block  of  land  on  South 


Church  Street  tn  the  dty  of  Spartaabmg.  The 
post  office  repreaentatlve  advlaed  Mr.  StlU 
and  kir.  Carpenter  that  while  tha  Poat  Office 
Department  did  not  pay  commls&lons  for 
securing  options  on  the  land,  tha  options 
would  provide  for  a  commission  by  the  land- 
owner upon  puR^nae  of  the  land  by  the 
Oovemment. 

"There  were  30  lots  m  thli  particular  block 
in  Spartanburg  and  for  approximately  a  year 
Mr.  Still  and  Mr.  Carpenter  endeavored  to 
secure  options  on  the  land  and  secured  op- 
tions for  all  but  three  of  the  landowners  In- 
volved. The  committee  was  further  advlaed 
that  while  they  did  not  have  an  option  with 
one  or  the  three,  there  was  an  Indication  that 
he  was  willing  to  sell  at  a  given  price.  In  this 
year  period  they  had  many  meetings  with 
people  involved  and  with  persons  such  as 
bankers  and  attomeya  or  financial  advlaars 
who  had  some  relation  to  the  matter.  They 
were  required  to  meet  with  the  city  planning 
and  zoning  board  In  connection  with  a  pro- 
posal to  resone  the  area.  "Hiey  wvi-e  also  re- 
quired to  meet  with  the  highway  department 
in  the  city  because  of  a  requirement  on  the 
part  of  the  Post  Offloe  Department  for  a 
widening  of  certain  streets.  Tbe  oommlctee 
was  advised  that  they  met  with  the  Duke 
Power  Co.  to  consider  tbe  problem  concerning 
utilities  for  tbe  area.  Tn  connection  with  the 
widening  of  the  streets,  the  streets  were 
widened  on  three  sides  of  the  particular 
block  and  the  sonlng  applicable  to  the  tract 
of  land  was  changed  to  allow  the  post  office 
operation. 

"The  original  options  were  for  130  days 
and  they  ran  to  the  Poet  Offlce  Department. 
The  committee  was  supplied  with  copies  of 
the  options  and  the  cq>tlons  provided  for  a 
fi-percent  commission  to  the  real  estate  men. 
In  September  of  19B1  the  Post  Offlce  Depart- 
ment requested  Mr.  StlU  and  Mr,  Carpenter 
to  obtain  ext^islons  of  each  option  to  run 
tuitll  January  1,  1962.  They  were  therefore 
required  to  again  contact  each  landowner 
and  obtain  extensions,  and  this  was  done. 
Additional  extensions  were  secured  in  order 
to  extend  the  time  provided  until  July  1. 
Ism.  This,  of  course,  required  additional 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  real  estate  men. 

"The  committee  was  advised  that  on  May 
16.  1963.  the  Post  Offlce  Department  in 
Washington  mailed  each  landowner  of  the 
land  In  the  block  In  question  a  notice  that 
the  property  was  going  to  be  taken  by  the 
Oovemment  by  condemnation  and  that  they 
would  be  contacted  by  representatives  of  the 
Poat  Offlce  Depsrtment.  The  landowners 
were  further  advised  that  they  were  to  deal 
with  no  one  else  except  authorleed  Oovam- 
ment  representatlvea  of  tbe  Poet  Offlea  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
When  this  occurred.  %Si.  Still  and  Mr.  Car- 
penter bad  been  working  to  secure  options 
to  the  land  for  about  IB  months.  This  de- 
velopment took  Mr.  StlU  and  Mr.  Carpenter 
by  surprise  and  the  attorney  In  behalf  of 
the  claimant  stated  at  the  hearing  that  tbe 
Oovemment  had  never  asked  Mr.  Btm  or 
Mr.  Carpenter  to  negotiate  with  tiu  Indi- 
viduals concerning  price  as  to  any  portlcnlar 
lot  or  clarify  any  dlsorepency  In  the  prices 
In  the  options.  It  was  further  indicated  to 
the  committee  that  the  prices  eventually 
paid  for  the  property  were  subetantlaUy  the 
some  as  thoee  that  would  have  been  re- 
quired under  the  options  secured  as  outlined 
above.  At  tbe  bearing  It  was  stated  that  the 
total  amount  for  the  options  which  were 
signed  was  •3463T7.78.  In  this  oonnactlon  It 
is  pertinent  to  note  that  the  amount  atatcd 
m  the  blU  IB  A  percent  of  thU  flcura  or  flT,- 
318.90. 

"In  its  report  to  the  committee  on  the  blU 
the  Poet  Offlce  Department  atatad: 

"  'Although  the  Department  ^predates 
the  afforts  extended  by  Mr.  StUl  and  Mr. 
Carp«nter  In  connection  with  the  aparton- 
burg  poat  office,  we  do  not  beUava  the  Oov- 
emment should  grant  a  monetary  beikeflt  tn 


oaaee  such  as  this  where  a  tnulness  venttn« 
falls  of  fruition  through  no  fault  on  the 
part  of  the  Oovemment.' 

"The  committee  has  carefully  considered 
the  matter  and  concludes  that  under  thaae 
circumstances  legislative  relief  la  merited. 
Accordingly.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  WU. 
amended  to  limit  the  amount  of  attorneys' 
fees  to  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
amount  stated  tn  tte  bill,  be  conaldervd  fa- 
vorably. 

"The  bill  carries  the  customary  langttage 
limiting  attorneys'  fees,  and  the  committee 
has  been  advised  that  an  attorney  has  ren- 
dered services  in  connection  with  the  mat- 
ter." 

The  committee  adheres  to  tta  former  rec- 
ommendation on  HJl.  8198  and  recommends 
that  tbe  bUl.  6.  1003.  be  considered  tavor- 
ably. 


SPECIAL  FOREiaN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  rH.R.  19911)  bo  amend  tbe 
rv>reUrn  Agslstance  Act  of  1971. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  returning 
to  the  second  point  in  delineating  and 
restating  the  legal  course — or  the  Illegal 
course — that  was  taken  by  the  Chief 
Executive  of  this  country,  the  second 
proposition  was  that  VS.  mUitary  opera- 
tions in  Cambodia  violated  the  SEATO 
Treaty  because  the  Cambodian  Govern- 
ment did  not  invite  or  consent  to  them. 
The  third  paragraph  of  article  IV  of  the 
SEATO  Treaty  provides  that: 

No  action  on  the  territory  of  any  State 
designated  by  unanimous  agreement  under 
paragr^>h  1  of  thla  ortlcla — 

This  could  mean  U.S.  mflttary  opera- 
tions in  Cpmbodin — 
shall  1}e  taken  except  at  tbe  Invitation  or 
with  the  consent  of  the  government  con- 
cerned. 

That  is,  Cambodia. 

Thus,  even  if  the  U.S.  military  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia  could  be  based  on 
paragraph  1  of  article  IV,  they  are  not 
authorized  unless  the  Camt>odlan  Qot- 
emment  invited  or  consented  to  them. 
President  Nixon  indicated  that  tbe  Cam- 
bodian Government  did  not  invite  or 
consent  to  U-S.  military  intervention.  In 
his  nationwide  television  address,  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  Cambodian  Oovemment 
was  not  consulted  in  the  matter.  The 
Cambodian  Government  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  consent,  for  it  was  merely  in- 
formed about  the  final  decision — e  clear- 
out  violation  of  article  IV  of  the  SEATO 
Treaty,  which  waa  signed  by  this  country. 

The  third  propoaitlon:  US.  military 
operations  tn  Cambodia  violated  the 
SEATO  Treaty  because  the  President  did 
not  Immediately  consult  with  other 
SEATO  nations  to  agree  on  common  de- 
fense measures.  The  second  paragraph  of 
article  4  provldea : 

Tlie  1 


Including  the  United  States — 
shall  consult  Immediately  In  order  to  apea  on 
tbe  measures  which  should  be  token  for  the 
common  defense. 

If  the  security  of  any  of  the  designated 
states.  Including  Cambodia,  is  "threat- 
ened in  any  way  other  than  by  armed 
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attack,  or  Is  affected  or  threatened 
by  any  fact  or  situation  which  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  area."  this  sec- 
tion authorizes  collective  action  to  as- 
sist countries  whose  territories  or  sov- 
ereignty is  threatened  by  some  event 
other  than  an  armed  attack.  Note  that  It 
authorizes  the  slower  collective  assist- 
ance procedure  unless  Imminently 
threatened  This  section  could  not  au- 
thorize unilateral  CS.  intervention  in 
Cambodia,  becau:*  the  United  States  did 
not  consult  with  any  of  the  other  SEATO 
nations  before  .sendlnR  troops  lnt«  Cam- 
bodia. Moreover,  the  United  States  did 
not  intervene  In  Cambodia  to  assist  the 
Cambodian  Government. 

As  to  the  other  points  that  I  made  ear- 
lier in  answer  to  the  points  raised  yester- 
day by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  as  to  the 
legality  of  our  action  under  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  aualn  let  me  state  that 
the  Inference  was  made  by  my  colleagues 
opposing  the  discussion  that  such  action 
was  within  the  parameters  and  propri- 
eties of  the  existing  doctrine  of  associa- 
Uon  with  the  United  Nations. 

The  VS  military  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia were  Uleeal  because  they  violated 
article  2,  paragraph  4.  and  article  53  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  Article  2. 
paragraph  4  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter prortdes ; 

All  ni«nb»ra  Bhall  refrain  m  their  lnt»m«- 
tlonal  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
{orce  against  the  territorial  Integrity  or  poUt- 
\cM  Ind*pendenc*  of  any  state. 

VB.  military  operations  in  Cambodia 
constitute  a  violation  of  Cambodia's  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  which  Is  outlawed  under 
article  2.  paragraph  4  of  the  United  Na- 
tion Charter,  and  therefore  by  article  VI 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  provides.  In  part: 

All  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  he  made, 
under  the  Authority  of  the  United  SUtes. 
shall  tje  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land. 

Therefore,  the  President.  In  his  action 
of  last  April  30.  not  only  violated  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  but  In  so  doing, 
he  violated  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

ArUcle  53  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, paragraph  1.  referring  to  regional 
defense  agencies  such  as  SEATO. 
provides : 

But  no  enforcement  action  shall  h«  taken 
under  regional  airangemenu  or  By  regional 
agencies  without  the  authorisation  ot  the 
Security  CouncU. 

Even  if  the  present  US  mlliUry  action 
In  Cambodia  were  proper  and  legal  under 
the  SEATO  and  protocol,  the  action 
would  be  Illegal  under  article  53.  para- 
graph I  of  the  U.N.  Charter,  since  the 
action  was  In  no  sense  authorized  by  the 
Security  CouncU  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  United  SUtes  may  not  under  au- 
thority of  the  SEATO  treaty  take  mili- 
tary action  in  Camtxxlia  which  Ls  pro- 
hibited to  SEATO  as  Bn  organization. 

(Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia  took  the  chair 
as  Presidmg  Officer.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  trill 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  YesUrday.  a  good 
deal  was  said  by  me  and  others  about 
the  urgency  of  the  procedure  that  has 
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been  followed  in  presenting  this  matter 
I  think  that  what  the  Senator  says  about 
the  applicability  of  the  SEATO  Treaty  is 
very  well  taken.  However.  I  think  there 
really  U  no  serious  pretense  that  we  are 
carrying  out  obligations  under  the 
SEATO  Treaty,  because  the  treaty  Is  not 
applicable  to  the  situation  in  Cambodia 
The  Cambodian  Government  long  ago. 
under  Sihanouk,  disavowed  the  protec- 
tion or  appllcabUity  of  the  SEATO 
treaty  to  Cambodia.  They  were  then,  we 
might  say  under  a  wardship.  They  took 
the  position  that  they  were  neutral,  and 
they  thought  It  was  In  their  interest  to 
protect  their  neutrality  and  not  to  be  a 
ward  of  the  SEATO  parties  or.  specific- 
ally, of  the  United  States. 

When  I  come  back  to.  what  I  think  Is 
an  Important  feature.  Is  the  way  the  ad- 
ministration has  treated  Congress  in 
this  matter,  the  disregard  they  have  had 
for  the  proper  role  of  Congress.  I  go 
back  to  my  cHlglnal  statement  which  Is 
IncontrobertlWe,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  his  statement  to  the  Committee 
on  Po'reien  Pelations  last  April,  said  that 
the  last  thing  the  admlnlstraUon  wanted 
to  do  was  to  become  Involved  m  a  large 
aid  program  to  Cambodia.  At  that  time, 
he  told  us  about  a  small  amount  of  small 
arms  which  was  being  given  to  Cam- 
bodia. They  were  mostly  arms  that  the 
Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
had  captured  from  the  Communists. 
Thpy  were  AK-4Ts  and  a  few  M-Ts.  I 
think  these  AK-4Ts  had  been  reworked 
or  fixed  up  a  bit:  they  were  usable.  We 
have  a  plant  that  Is  capable  of  doing 
that  work. 

In  any  case,  as  I  said  before,  the  com- 
mittee was  virtually  unanimous  at  that 
time.  There  were  possibly  one  or  two  who 
did  not  agree.  But  we  stated  tliat  we  did 
not  want  to  become  involved  In  a  major 
aid  program,  even  aid  involving  the  giv- 
ing of  military  equipment.  It  was  per- 
fectly obvious,  although  the  matter  did 
not  come  up  specifically,  that  the  la-it 
thing  we  wanted  to  do  was  to  have  troops 
in  Caml»dla  or  to  Invade  the  countr>-. 
That  statement  was  made  in  late  April. 
Then,  3  days  later,  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia occurred.  Later,  they  approved 
sending  up  to  $8  9  million  of  these  small 
arms.  That  was  out  of  the  fiscal  1970 
funds  for  military  assistance,  through 
the  use  of  transfer  authority.  But  sub- 
sequent to  that^-I  believe  it  was  in  the 
latter  part  of  June  or  the  flrst  of  July— 
the  administration  made  a  determina- 
tion to  use  $40  million,  a  very  substantial 
Increase. 

If  they  had  any  respect  whatever  for 
the  congressional  role  in  authorizing  as- 
sistance to  these  foreign  countries,  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  was  a  clear  duty 
to  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  the 
money.  In  this  bill,  it  Is  now  the  equiv- 
alent of  $255  mUlion.  They  made  a  deter- 
mination for  $40  million  that  long  ago 
and  never  said  a  word,  other  than  justi- 
fjring  it  In  a  formal  way.  after  30 
days.  They  only  notified  us  that  they  had 
utilized  their  transfer  authority.  They 
did  not  come  up  and  present  a  case  and 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  hold  hearings 
on  a  bill  similar  to  the  bill  that  is  now 
before  the  Senaie. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  Is  with  very  lU 
grace  that  they  come  at  this  late  date. 


when  everyone  knows  we  have  many  im 
porUnt  bUls,  big  bills,  including  $66  bil- 
lion for  defense  and  approximately  $19 
bUllon  for  HEW— big.  Important  bills. 

As  a  matter  of  procedure,  I  come  back 
to  the  point  that  it  seems  to  me  utterly 
disrespectful,  or  even  contemptuous,  of 
the  role  of  Congress  to  treat  us  In  this 
fashion.  If  they  made  up  their  mind  that 
long  ago.  in  June  or  July,  that  they  were 
going  to  change  their  policy  from  that 
announced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
one  of  major  support  for  Cambodia,  they 
should  have,  at  that  time.  In  July  or 
August,  or  certainly  in  September,  pre- 
sented a  bill  and  given  the  committee  and 
the  Senate  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
usual  hearings,  to  consider  whether  or 
not  it  is  in  our  interest  to  take  on  Cam- 
bodia as  another  client  state  and  to  un- 
dertake the  responsibility  for  furnishing 
them  with  aU  their  requirements  for 
both  economic  and  military  assistance. 

So  I  think  we  are  entirely  Justified.  In 
fact.  I  think  we  would  be  derelict  In  our 
duty  if  we  did  not  put  this  bill  over  until 
after  the  first  of  the  year,  when  we  can 
have  hearings  in  the  regular  manner. 
When  I  say  "put  the  bUl  over."  I  mean 
p.speclallv  the  part  dealing  with  Cam- 
bodia. I  think  that  the  part  dealing  with 
Korea,  although  it  has  not  the  same  Im- 
plication at  all.  Is  quite  a  different  mat- 
ter. It  does  not  involve  a  new  policy  of 
undertaking  to  support  a  new  client  All 
it  Involves  Is  the  consideration  of  a  5- 
year  program,  the  first  downpayment  of 
which  Is  $150  million.  I  believe  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  program  will  cost  $500 
mUUon.  At  one  time,  it  was  reported  that 
the  Koreans  were  asking  for  $3  billion 
to  modernize  their  army.  Secretary  Laird 
was  not  positive.  I  do  not  think  he  really 
knows. 

Mr.  GRAVEU  Has  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  made 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  was  not  our  re- 
quest. It  was  a  Korean  request.  The  Sec- 
retary was  not  positive,  and  I  do  not 
criticize  him  far  that.  All  they  are  ask- 
ing for  now  In  this  bill  Is  $150  million. 
I  raised  questions  about  that  request  on 
entirely  different  grounds  from  the  re- 
quest for  Cambodia.  It  is  not  a  new  as- 
sociation. We  have  already  put  between 
$5  bllUon  and  $7  billion  into  that  coun- 
try. I  think,  and  that  Is  water  over  the 
dam.  I  am  not  complaining  too  much 
about  that.  I  have  said  that  If  they  will 
take  out  the  Cambodian  item,  I  am  will- 
ing to  let  this  go  along,  because  I  am 
quite  sure  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
do  something.  I  think  there  Is  a  very 
serious  question  about  how  much. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
some  reasonable  limit  as  to  what  we  give 
these  countries  around  the  world.  In 
view  of  our  own  necessities  at  home. 

I  feel  that  we  are  almost  living  In  a 
dreamland,  the  way  we  treat  a  request  for 
a  foreign  country,  as  If  there  were  abso- 
lutely no  alternative.  A  small  coimtry 
such  as  Israel  comes  In — I  use  It  as  an 
illustration — and  In  a  most  extraordinary 
procedure,  unprecedented  In  my  experi- 
ence, an  authorization  Is  put  In  an  appro- 
priation bill,  without  any  hearings,  with- 
out even  a  request  by  the  administration. 
The  Jackson  amendment  on  the  authori- 
zation bill  was  not  even  suggested  by  the 
administration.  On  hta  own  Inttlstlve, 
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he  put  It  In;  and  then.  In  a  fatalistic 
way,  the  Senate  does  nothing  about  tt. 
I  tried  to  take  it  out,  not  because  I  ob- 
ject to  aid  to  Israel  but  because  It  seems 
to  me  that  all  we  are  doing  Is  gradually 
eiodlDg  the  function  of  the  Senate. 

No  one  had  had  any  real  hearlngi  on 
this  subject.  I  do  not  think  anything 
other  than  the  advice  of  the  adminis- 
tration witnesses  was  given,  and  they 
did  not  object.  But  I  tras  told  that  the 
administration  did  not  originate  the  re- 
quest. The  President  did  not.  The  Budg- 
et Bureau  did  not  ask  that  It  be  put  In 
there.  It  was  not  In  the  budget.  They 
just  did  it.  put  in  $500  million.  Just  like 
that. 

Now  on  the  request  for  Cambodia  of 
$285  million,  I  would  say  that  our  hear- 
ings were  of  a  very  superficial  kind  with 
only  two  administration  witnesses  ap- 
pearing, one  of  them  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  who.  when  he  came  in.  an- 
nounced ahead  of  tlm«  that,  imlortu- 
nat^.  his  time  was  limited.  Re  came 
In  at  10  o'clock  and  said; 

I  am  obligated  to  leave  at  13:15  bearaae 
1  have  a  luncheon  with  Moshe  Dayan,  the 
Defense  Minister  of  Isnel. 

He  was  obviously  more  Interested  In 
what  the  Defense  Minister  of  Israel  had 
to  say  than  he  was  In  a  Senate  com- 
mittee or  in  the  Senate  itself.  He  oould 
not  care  less  what  the  Senate  committee 
thought.  He  said.  "I  am  sony.  I  have 
got  to  leave." 

He  is  an  extremely  able,  a  very  capable, 
man  and  he  succeeds  in  occupying  most 
of  the  time  in  Irrelevant  comments  to  any 
questions.  We  got  very  little  out  of  him. 
I  would  say  that  it  was  an  extraordi- 
narily superficial  hearing  so  far  as  the 
merits  of  the  policy  Involved  In  the  Cam- 
bodian authorization  were  concerned. 
They  had  plenty  of  time.  They  had  made 
up  their  own  minds  as  long  ago  as  June 
to  ask  for  $40  million  more,  and  between 
Jime  and  now  that  amount  has  gone  up 
gradually.  They  have  spent  $108  million, 
and  subsequently  for  fiscal  year  1971  they 
want  $285  mlUion.  including  the  $108 
million  that  has  been  allocated  under 
existing  discretionary  authority. 

So  I  do  not  believe  that  the  adminis- 
tration, certainly  in  my  opinion,  has  any 
Just  complaint  about  the  bill.  It  la  my 
opinion  that  the  administration  probably 
did  not  have  any  serious  expectation 
that  this  bill  would  be  passed  but  know- 
ing that  In  the  last  days  of  any  Congress, 
especially  before  Christmas,  almost  any 
kind  of  bill  can  get  through  unless  some- 
one Is  extremely  careful,  they  threw  It 
Into  the  hopper  on  the  chance  that  If 
it  got  through  that  would  relieve  than 
of  any  problem  of  fimding.  If  not  they 
will  meet  the  problem  after  the  first  of 
the  year.  It  Is  no  problem  to  them.  In  any 
case,  because  we  have  already,  I  think, 
proved  that  they  have  adequate  ftmds 
they  can  transfer. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  they  can  do 
that.  I  do  not  think  that  kind  of  pro- 
cedure Is  really  In  conformity  with  the 
procedures  of  discretionary  authority. 
That  discretionary  authority,  as  in  nearly 
all  bills  of  consequence.  Is  given  for 
genuine  emergencies.  By  that  Is  meant 
some  unexpected  occurrence  that  justl- 


fles  the  discretionary  authority.  We  have 
been  quite  liberal,  and  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  discretionary  authorities. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Ale  ska  'Mr.  GaA\iLi  would 
yield,  I  wonder  if  I  might  not  receive  an 
answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  getting  ready 
to  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  not  agree 
with  me  that  this  is  a  very  unusual  pro- 
cedure. If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me, 
we  want  to  lay  the  gxoimdwork  for  an- 
swering the  question.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Grsvili  If  he  does  not 
agree  that  this  kind  of  procedure  is  most 
unusuaL 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  answer  to  my  col- 
league's question — but  flrst,  let  me  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
in  case  he  would  like  to  ask  me  another 
question  which  I  would  be  happy  to  en- 
tertain— but  before  I  answer  that 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the 
answer  to  the  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  will  come  in  due 
time. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  yield  at  this  time  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor,  or  having  It  eotmt 
as  a  second  speech,  for  purposes  of  re- 
ceiving a  message  from  the  Rouse. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions.  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  10634.  As  act  for  the  relief  at  Atkin- 
son, Haaerick  tt  Co.,  Inc.; 

HJR.  11885.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Winiam 
R.  Kar8tet«r. 

H.R.  14335.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  C^>t. 
Claire  E.  Brou; 

HJt.  I78S3.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Carlo 
Blanchl  ft  Oo.,  Inc.: 

Hit.  1988S.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

R.J.  Ree.  1413.  Joint  leaolutlon  fixing  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  d3d  Oongrees;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1417.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  tiansmlsslon  to  the  Oongreee 
of  the  President's  Economic  Report  and  of 
t  he  report  of  the  Joint  Boonomlc  Committee. 


HOUSE  WIXS  REFERRED  OR  PLACED 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  Indicated: 

B.B.  10534.  An  act  for  the  rallat  at  At- 
kinson. Haaerick  &  Co..  Inc.; 

B.B.  11895.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUIlam 
R  Karsteter;  and 

HJl.  17863.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Blanchl  &  Oo.,  Inc.;  to  the  Goanmlttee  on  the 
Judlclazy. 

HJl.  143SS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Claire  E.  Bx<ou;  placed  on  the  calendar. 


SPECIAL  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iRR.  19911)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 


The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER  i  Mr.  Brao 
of  Virginia).  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
'Mr.  Gkavel)  may  proceed. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  In  answer 
to  my  colleague's  question.  I.  too,  find  it 
odd  that  administration  should  push 
with  such  vehemence  to  sectire  the  pas- 
sage of  this.  My  colleague  is  closer  to  the 
events  as  they  occur  in  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  as  they  have  oc- 
curred m  the  past.  I  can  only  say  that 
I  think  the  answer  is  simply  that  the 
administration  cannot  stand  a  public 
dialog,  or  in  any  case  a  protracted  public 
dialog,  which  is  what  the  hearing  process 
would  develop,  as  it  ca)nnot  stand  to 
sustain  Its  decision  to  go  into  Cambodia 
because  it  became  unpopular  politically. 
It  became  unpopular  politically  because 
the  people  had  knowledge  of  It.  It  was 
reported  daily.  The  same  thing  would 
happen  with  respect  to  beginning  to 
appropriate  moneys  in  an  official  way  for 
activities  in  Cambodia.  I  doubt  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
would  sustain  that  course  of  action,  but 
If  someone  wanted  to  perpetrate  that 
course  of  action  that  would  be  one  reason 
to  thwart  possible  protracted  dialog  on 
this  subject.  The  way  to  do  that  is.  of 
course,  at  the  11th  hour,  to  put  some- 
thing into  a  bill  and  try  to  rush  it  through 
the  Congress  without  any  fanfare  or 
dialog,  and  then  it  becomes  fact  That 
has  been  the  situation  with  Vietnam.  It 
is  a  fact.  We  have  to  live  with  fact.  One 
of  our  colleagues  was  faced  with  the 
dilemma  of  saying  that  the  President  has 
done  this  and.  since  we  are  Americans 
and  he  is  the  President,  we  now  have  to 
sustain  this  activity. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor  or  having  It 
count  as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  Is  very  Important  but  a  minute  ago 
the  Senator  referred  to  the  unpopularity 
of  the  Cambodian  incident.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  the  public  polls  showed  a  rather 
heavy  approval  of  that  movement.  Does 
not  the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes.  I  do  recall  the  polls 
at  the  time  with  respect  to  the  approval 
of  the  people.  I  think  that  the  approval 
of  the  people  as  evidenced  by  the  polls 
was  evidence  of  a  superfic^lty  that 
exists  In  poll  taking.  I  do  not  mean  to 
denigrate  the  poll  takers  or  the  people 
who  respond  to  polls.  What  they  were 
saying  was  In  answer  to  the  question  of 
going  into  Cambodia  in  order  to  safe- 
guard our  troops  in  South  Vietnam.  They 
thought  that  was  a  good  act  in  the  short- 
term  tactical  sense. 

But  in  other  polls  I  saw.  when  the 
question  was  phrased  as  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war  into  Cambodia,  the  re- 
sult of  the  polls  was  very  much  against 
our  involvement. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Well.  I  suppose  we 
oould  argue  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
wording  on  such  questions,  but  I  do  not 
think  anyone  was  in  favor  of  enlarge- 
ment Very  few.  at  least,  were  in  favor  of 
enlargement  of  the  war.  President  Nixon 
made  It  very  clear,  when  he  made  his 
announcement,  that  the  purpose  of  the 
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safety  of  Amertcnn  forces  nutitiiig  there 
He  alao  distinctly  said,  as  I  recall,  that 
the  Job  would  be  finished  within  the 
month.  I  think  that  was  It.  Also  that 
there  was  not  going  to  be  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  war.  In  other  words,  he  ne- 
gated that  idea  right  at  the  beginning 
But  I  want  to  asJt  this  cjuestion  and  In- 
vite the  attention  of  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  talking  about  our  will- 
ingness and  readiness,  our  obligation  if 
we  want  to  call  it  that,  to  make  aid  avail- 
able to  Cambodia  of  the  nature  that  Is 
provided  in  the  bill.  In  the  two  Items  In- 
cluded in  the  Senators  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me — and.  of  course.  I  realize  the 
narrow  margin  of  argument  in  tying  it 
to  the  8EATO  treaty— I  do  think  that 
there  Is  some  connection  because  under 
that  treaty  the  SEATO  powers  more  or 
less  become  guardians  of  the  Prench- 
Indochina  situation. 

I  say  that  is  true  in  a  way.  I  do  not 
want  to  Imply  that  meant  that  they  bad 
to  go  in  there  and  support  the  military 
all  the  way.  However,  there  was  what 
might  be  called  a  guardianship. 

Mr.  FTJLBRiaHT.  But  did  not  the 
Cambodian  Government  disavow  that? 
Jtr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree.  Prince 
Sihanouk  did  He  represented  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Cambodia.  However,  he  Is 
not  there  any  more. 

I  say  that  it  is  a  very  narrow  margin, 
but  there  Is  something  else  that.  It  seems 
to  me.  we  need  to  take  Into  account. 

As  I  recall,  when  President  Nixon  made 
his  Guam  declaration  concerning  what 
our  relatioru  would  be  with  Southeast 
Asia.  I  believe  he  said  at  that  time  that 
we.  in  the  future,  would  depend  upon 
Allans  to  fight  their  own  battles.  He  did 
not  use  those  exact  words. 

Mr.  FULBHIOHT.  Those  are  John- 
son's words. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
other  words,  they  would  have  to  defend 
themselves  and  look  after  their  own  af- 
fairs, both  in  peace  and  war.  He  did 
say  that  if  they  would  do  that,  we  would 
help  them  out.  That  is  again  not  using 
his  words.  They  were  more  erudite  than 
just  helping  them  out.  But  It  was  said 
that  we  would  make  contributions  to 
them,  would  give  them  assistance. 

I  thought  that  met  with  very  wide  ap- 
proval. I  do  not  know  for  sure,  but  1 
suppose  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
expressed  himself  on  that  matter,  and 
I  am  rather  of  the  opinion  that  he  ap- 
proved that  idea. 

I  do  remember  that  there  was  a  good 
bit  of  expression  on  the  part  of  a  good 
manv  people  that  they  would  like  to 
see  It  spelled  out  a  bit  more  definitely. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  should  say  so. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  Guam  dec- 
laration of  the  President.  It  was  ex- 
pressed In  general  terms.  Nevertheless. 
I  believe  he  did  state  a  policy  there  that 
was  applauded  by  the  American  people 
and  one  that.  I  think,  we  have  been 
argiiing  for  under  our  national  commit- 
ments resolution  and  in  the  hearings  we 
have  had  regarding  our  commitments  all 
around  the  world. 

Many  statements  have  been  made  to 
the  effect  that  we  cannot  and  win  not 
be  the  poUceman  of  tlie  world. 


take  care  of  your  own  affairs,  we  will 
help  you  out  In  a  material  way.  not  with 
armed  forces." 

Mr.  FDISRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  will  admit  there  are  some  very 
subtle  dLsUnctlons  here.  He  refers  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Ouam  doctrine. 
I  think  most  people  Interpreted  that 
doctrine  to  apply  to  those  coimtrles.  like 
Vietnam,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
I  do  not  believe  that  most  people  felt 
that  this  was  a  pledge  that  he  was  going 
to  support  anybody  and  everybody  with 
money,  rather  than  with  troops.  There 
is  a  limit  to  this.  There  Is  a  Umlt  to  our 
funds. 

At  that  time  he  did  not  sUte  that  we 
would  undertake  any  operation  In  Cam- 
bodia. We  did  not  have  that  situation  in 
exUtence  at  that  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. He  did  not  say  that.  I  wHI  be  glad 
to  look  that  up.  It  Is  a  long  time  since 
I  have  read  It.  But  as  I  recall,  it  was 
generally  imderstood  that  his  program 
was  directed  to  Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  not  to  Cam- 
lx>dia. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  did  not  bring  out 
the  matter  of  Cambodia. 

Mr.  Pm^RIOHT.  For  example,  with 
respect  to  Malaysia,  does  the  Senator 
think  that  11  he  were  to  put  In  a  bill 
proposing  to  give  $500  million  to  Ma- 
laysia that  would  be  carrying  out  the 
doctrine? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
do  not  think  that  Malaysia  needs  it.  They 
are  taking  care  of  their  own  affairs  quite 
well. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  If  Ma- 
laysia had  an  insurrection,  and  If  some- 
one else  called  them  Communists,  tmder 
that  same  thesis,  would  the  President 
not  be  entitled  to  come  here  for  $500 
million  to  give  that  government  to  fight 
off  the  insturectionistsf 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  that 
1.1  correct.  We  had  an  Interest  in  Cam- 
bodia that  was  beyond  that  existing  in 
the  other  countrlci.  because  of  Its  Juxta- 
position with  South  Vietnam  and  the 
strategic  geographic  area  and  location. 
Not  only  that,  but  we  also  know  thnt 
Cambodia  was  affording  sanctuaries  to 
those  who  were  fighting  our  forces  in 
South  Vietnam. 

Mention  has  been  made  bere  of  the 
urgency  and  nonurgency  of  this  matter. 
I  said  in  my  opening  remarks  yesterday — 
and  If  the  chairman  has  not  read  them. 

I  hope  that  he  will  do  so 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  did  read  them. 
They  were  extremely  well  done.  I  must 
say  It  Is  the  best  possible  sutement  for 
a  poor  case. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
stating  the  facts  as  I  saw  them  and  In 
line  with  the  majority  of  the  meml)er- 
ship  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
acre  ed  to. 

Talk  has  gone  on  here  about  continu- 
ing to  rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  in  the  words 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska. 
He  said  that  he  is  willing  to  go  along  with 
the  authorization  to  take  care  of  those 
items,  but  that  If  we  do  not  make  this 
available  it  means  that  they  are  going  to 


the  needs  that  are  very  great  in  Cam- 
bodia and  afford  them  the  limited  mili- 
tary equipment  that  this  fund  would  take 
care  of  and  also  to  provide  the  economic 
stabiUtv  that  they  need — all  of  which 
ties  right  In  with  the  withdrawal  of  our 
men  from  South  Vietnam — they  will  have 
to  borrow  again  against  the  funds  that 
are  needed  In  South  Vietnam  In  order  to 
take  care  of  this  urgent  need  in  Cam- 
bodia so  that  they  might  continue  to 
operate  during  the  next  quarter. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
not  the  Senator  acknowledge,  as  I  have 
said,  that  this  need  will  go  on  for  only  a 
couple  of  months  imtil  we  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  actually  hear  the  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. But  what  we  will  be  doing  with  the 
$100  million,  to  which  the  Senator  finds 
no  objection,  is  paying  $60  million  and 
then  the  next  day  drawing  that  ttO  mil- 
lion out  again. 

Mr.  PUIBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
have  objection.  It  l.s.  however,  the  lesser 
of  two  evils.  It  Is  much  easier  to  do  that 
than  to  have  the  policy  Interpreted  as  It 
could  be  Interpreted. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  Pre.stdent.  the  ad- 
mlni.'itration  has  also  interpreted  this 
policy  bv  disrupting  funds  that  were  ap- 
propriated for  Talwnn.  Greece,  and  other 
countrie";  by  this  legislative  body.  That 
Is  the  policy  of  the  Nation.  So,  that  has 
already  been  disrupted. 

From  my  point  of  view  I  would  like 
to  see  the  least  possible  amount  of  dis- 
ruption, but  at  the  same  time  I  would 
not  Uke  to  sanctify  or  make  lei?al  the 
course  that  the  administration  has 
chosen. 

Mr.  SP.'VRKMAN.  It  Is  legal.  It  Is  In 
the  law.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
3ymihctow>  complained  about  It. 
Mr.  FUtiBRIGHT.  Technically. 
Mr.  SPARKM.AN.  .^nd  yet  I  remind 
him  that  It  Is  In  the  law  that  Congress 
wrote. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  1  know  the  Senator  was 
not  In  the  Chamber  earlier,  but  I  made 
what.  1  think.  Is  a  fairly  decent  case  to 
show  the  Illegality  of  the  incursion;  so 
the  President  was  not  disobeying  a  law 
passed  by  this  body,  but  he  was  dis- 
obeying the  Coa=rtltutlon  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes :  I  heard  the  Sen- 
ator's presentation.  I  was  here  right  after 
tile  Senator  commenced  his  presentation. 
I  r«ad  in  the  Record  that  there  would  be 
a  30-mlnute  speech  following  the  open- 
ing of  the  se.'islon  thl.';  morning,  and  when 
I  arrived  dl-icusalon  of  this  matter  had 
hardly  been  started. 

I  do  not  concede  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment tJiat  the  action  Is  In  violation  of 
the  Constitution. 

I  Shan  not  take  further  time  now.  but 
I  do  have  a  memorandum  In  which  I  an- 
swer questions  about  the  point  the  Sena- 
tor has  raised.  Later  1  intend  to  discuss 
some  of  the  points.  At  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  memoran- 
dum be  printed  in  the  Rxcoaii. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recosd  as  follows: 
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UacENT    BaQDiauaMT   voa    Caubooiah    Azd 

THa  loui  amouat  of  lunda  requested  for 
Cumuooiii  in  S^^oo  TnilMoa.  UI  UUfi,  ftVU  mllllOD 
U  lor  ecunuooic  aj>iiibUiU£«  iuid  SBd  million  lor 
mllliafy  a5SULaace.  $100  mUllou  bu  already 
been  borrowed  from  qUmi  programs  to  pro- 
vide miUtary  support.  14o  ecoDomio  lupport 
iiae  yet  been  provided. 

Ol  Uie  lunoe  Durruwed  irom  oUKtr  pro- 
gTiUi^.  SiO  milUon  WAS  obtained  by  reducing 
■uoik  councrlea  aa  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Tai- 
wan, 'ibe  StiO  p-l"l-'"  In  bupporLing  As&iet- 
anoa  lundft  wlilcli  liare  been  or  will  be  trans- 
ferred iiavo  been  borrowed  Irom  other  Sup- 
porung  Assistance  programs,  principally 
Vietnam. 

Outside  or  SouUieast  Asia  tb«  proposed 
Supporting  ABBisTsnr*  programs  total  leas 
tatiu  S6U  million.  Tbe  re^t  ol  the  isupporcuig 
Asaiatance  Funos.  lor  willcb  S414  million  was 
requested  in  tbe  FY  11)71  appropriation,  are 
for  Vietnam.  Ijoe  and  Tballsnrt — mainly  for 
Vietnam. 

U  no  additional  funds  are  authorised  and 
appropriated  for  Cambodia,  the  as  y«t  unmet 
requuement  of  Su^  mllUoa  [or  miutary  as- 
sistance and  S70  million  for  Dconomlc  assist- 
ance cannot  b«  funded.  There  Is  no  furthsr 
room  for  reducing  ongoing  MiUtary  Assist- 
ance programs  to  meet  the  military  require- 
ments and  the  commodlues  available  under 
Section  &0«  meet  only  a  smaa  part  of  Cam- 
bodian requirements.  The  only  source  for 
eooDomlc  assutanee  funds  Is  the  Supporting 
Assistance  account,  which  means  that  the 
ozuy  way  In  which  f  unils  can  be  made  avaU- 
sble  for  Cambodia  Is  to  reduce  our  programs 
In  Laos,  Thailand  and  Vietnam.  Tiie  pro- 
grams m  Laos  and  Thailand  are  closely  re- 
lated to  our  Vletnsmlzatlon  program  and 
Southeast  Asia  suscegy  and  m  any  event 
total  only  SflO  million.  To  cut  These  prcgrams 
off  Is  to  faU  m  our  objectives  in  one  pert  of 
the  area  in  order  to  support  ttism  m  an- 
other. It  obviously  makes  no  sense.  Even 
outtlng  them  off  entirely  would  not  provide 
the  money  needed  for  economic  support  in 
Cambodia,  nor  would  it  permit  Xinb  repay- 
ment of  Supporting  Assistance  funds  slready 
borrowed  and  transfer  them  to  the  Mllitszy 
Assistsnce  program. 

Economic  aid  to  Vietnam  Is  obviously  cru- 
cial to  our  Vletnamlafttlon  strategy.  Earlier 
this  year  the  United  States  anally  reached 
agreement  with  the  South  Vietnamese  Oov- 
emment  on  a  series  of  extensive  eoo- 
nomlc  reXornu.  These  reforms.  wlUuiut 
which  tbe  Vletnamlzation  program  could 
not  last  long,  were  undertaken  with 
the  understanding  that  our  economic  as- 
sistance would  be  adequate  to  support 
them.  It  Is  for  this  purpose  that  In  the 
supplemental  request  the  President  asked 
for  an  additional  sd&  million  for  Vietnam. 
The  amount  originally  requested  in  the  ap- 
propriation for  FT  1B71  Is  inadequate  to  sus- 
tain the  economic  reform  program.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  borrowing  almost  #100 
mllUon  for  Cambodia  out  of  the  regular  ap- 
propriation would  not  only  wreck  the  South 
Vletnsmeee  economic  reform  program,  but 
would  also  bring  the  amount  of  Support- 
ing AsBistancs  available  for  Vietnam  below 
the  levels  required  for  regular  malntensnm 
Imports. 

By  the  end  of  this  year  additional  funds 
are  required  for  Cambodia  to  mfllntstn  the 
military  supply  pipeline  and  to  begin  an  eco- 
nomic support  program  lor  an  economy 
which  has  sustained  major  loeses  of  re- 
sources and  a  growing  defense  establishment 
without  outside  assistance  for  eight  months. 
Even  with  Immediste  appropriations  of  Sup- 
porting Assistance  funds,  it  will  i>e  some 
monttis  before  the  Cambodians  would  re- 
ceive the  commodities.  The  new  Congress 
will  convene  In  Iste  January  and  will  In- 
evitably take  time  to  organise  Itself  and  ar- 
range Its  legislative  program.  We  wlU  then 
have  to  start  this  process  all  over  again,  with 
further  beanngs,  as  tbe  Cbalrman  lias  sug- 


gested, and  action  by  both  Houses.  Even 
with  the  bast  of  Intentions,  we  are  not  Ukely 
to  pass  this  legislation  before  March. 

In  fact,  there  Is  no  assurance  that  the  leg- 
islauon  will  be  passed  at  all.  During  a  period 
of  two  or  three  months,  getting  well  toward 
the  end  of  tiie  fiscal  year,  there  will  tie  un- 
certainty shout  whether  these  funde  sre 
ever  going  to  be  provided.  Chirlng  this  Ume, 
sooording  to  the  suggestions  that  have  tieen 
made,  funds  will  be  diverted  from  other 
programs.  But  by  that  time,  even  If  tbe  Bup- 
plemental  were  passed  then,  we  would  al- 
ready have  had  to  disrupt  our  existing  pro- 
grams In  Vietnam.  lAos  and  Thsllsnd  m  order 
to  provide  tbe  minimum  requirements  in 
Csmbodls.  If  the  Csmbodla  part  of  the  sup- 
plemental were  not  passed,  we  could  face  a 
situation  where  there  could  be  a  shortfall 
of  well  over  tioo  million  for  Vietnam.  With- 
out these  funds  the  Vletnamlzation  effort 
would  suffer  a  serious  blow. 

The  ultimate  question  therefore  la  not 
whether  the  Administration  has  legal  su- 
ihorlty  to  divert  additional  funds,  but 
whether  such  transfers  can  be  made  witiiout 
seriously  Jeopardising  programs  in  VletAam 
and  other  parts  of  Southeast  Asls. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  answer  to  the  prior 
statement,  I  would  be  happy  to  go  over 
those  questions  if  the  Senator  wishes  to 
enunciate  them  one  at  a  time,  but  prior 
to  that  I  would  like  to  go  into  the  matter 
the  Senator  Just  brought  up. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  Senator  do  that. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  refer  to  the  concept 
of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  wUl  be  remem- 
bered the  Senator  from  Alaska  referred 
to  that  expression.  It  is  a  good  old  ex- 
pression, but  I  want  tilm  to  know  that 
I  was  repeating  what  he  said. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  take  credit  for  intro- 
ducing that  expression  in  the  dUcuaslon 
that  ensued  yesterday. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  discussion, 
but  not  for  the  expression  in  the  vernac- 
ular. It  is  an  old.  old  saying. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  do  not  propose  to 
claim  authorship  for  it.  I  confess  that 
yesterday  I  did  use  things  in  a  similar 
vein,  but  I  do  not  claim  the  entire  au- 
thorship. Many  times  I  only  make  ob- 
servations. 

With  respect  to  the  ex{iression  "rob- 
bing Peter  to  pay  Paul,"  currently  the 
decision  rests  with  the  administration  in 
doing  that:  the  decision  for  going  into 
Cambodia  rests  with  the  administimtlon. 
It  is  a  decision  to  expand  the  war. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  at  this 
point,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  that 
I  do  not  agree  with  tbe  sutement  that 
going  into  Camljodia  expanded  the  war. 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  intention 
of  expanding  the  war.  and  the  President 
stated  that  clearly  when  he  said  be  was 
going  in  that  the  purpose  was  to  destroy 
tbe  sanctuaries  that  the  Vietcong  and 
the  North  Vietnamese  had  at  that  time 
in  Cambodia  and  from  which  they  could 
harass  and  destroy  our  troops.  He  made 
clear  that  It  was  not  to  expand  the  war. 

Mr.  ORA'VEL.  I  beg  the  Senator's  par- 
don. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wanted  to  make 
clear  that  I  do  not  go  along  on  the  point 
the  Senator  made. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  understanding  I  de- 
veloped, and  I  think  it  would  be  easy  to 
clear  the  record  in  that  regard  with  the 
transcript  of  the  President's  public  state- 
ments, was  with  regard  to  why  we  went 


in  there.  He  was  very  clear  we  went  in 
there  unilaterally  to  safeguard  our 
troops,  which  was  In  violation  of  the 
SEATO  agreement  we  bad.  But  in  so 
doing  he  gave  no  timetable  of  withdrawal 
but  only  an  indication  that  this  would 
be  of  short  duration. 

At  a  later  time  when  he  was  t>elag 
pressed  and  pressured  by  public  opinion 
and  the  turn  of  events  in  this  coimtry,  it 
caused  him  to  drop  the  word  casually 
that  it  would  be  JiUy  1,  and  as  a  result 
of  that  slip,  and  I  use  the  word  "slip" 
because  it  was  under  pressure  that  he 
used  that  statement,  the  administration 
came  back  and  said  It  would  be  of  short 
duration  and  began  to  limit  the  objec- 
tives, and  the  objectives  as  stated  were 
to  find  the  headquarters  and  destroy  U. 
Tliat  headquarters  was  never  found  and 
It  was  never  destroyed. 

Had  it  not  tieen  for  public  opinion  I 
am  sure  we  would  still  be  nmnlng  around 
Cambodia  looking  for  that  headquarters 
to  destroy  it.  But  because  of  the  pressure 
of  the  Nation  we  had  to  recede  and  re- 
cede rapidly  to  a  30-day  time  frame. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  brieOy  so  that  I  may  ask 
another  question  that  could  be  answered 
briefly  because  It  will  help  me  to  plan  my 
schedule? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes,  I  yidd.  without  my 
subsequent  remarks  counting  as  a  second 
speech. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  This  Is  a  ques- 
tion. I  am  sorry  the  chairman  of  ttie  com- 
mittee Is  not  here.  He.  too,  is  involved.  I 
presume  the  Senators  from  Alaska  and 
Arkansas  operate  in  collaboration  with 
ench  otlier. 

Is  there  any  prospect  of  our  being  able 
to  bring  the  Senator's  amendment  to  a 
vote  some  time  this  morning? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  hope  so 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Or  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  hope  so.  I  would 
Uke  to  consult  with  the  leader,  which  I 
have  not  bad  time  to  do.  We  are  trying 
feverishly  to  make  calls  to  Senators  to 
find  out  who  Is  bere  and  In  town  and  who 
Is  not. 

Mr.  UANSFIELO.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  answer  any  question  and 
arrive  at  any  reasonable  good  accom- 
modation at  this  time.  I  think,  as  far  as 
the  Democrats  are  concerned,  there  are 
four  absentees,  which  is  Just  at>out  as  low 
a  number  as  we  will  have  at  any  time.  I 
assume  that  on  the  Republican  side— I 
see  the  Senator  from  »r«nat«  raising  his 
Angers — there  are  three  Senators  ab- 
sent, and  that  total  of  seven  is  about  as 
low  as  the  Senator  would  get  this  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hare  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  this  matter.  I  am  opposed 
to  making  an  agreement  at  this  tlinc 

Mr.  MAWstifrPT.n  i  brought  the  mat- 
ter up  only  because  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  said  that  he  would  talk  to  me 
about  it  and  I  wanted  to  make  the  state- 
ment for  tbe  Ricou). 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  when  I 
posed  my  question  I  said  I  wished  you 
were  in  the  Chamber  because  I  t>elleve 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Arkansas  have  been  work- 
ing  

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  tandem. 
Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Tbey  have  been 
working  In  tandon  and  I  was  asking  Uie 
question  so  that  I  might  plan  my  own 
schedule.  I  have  a  very  busy  doulded-up 
.■iciifdule  today. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  suggest  the 
Senator  attend  to  whatever  bus^iess  he 
has. 

Mr.  SPARBaiAN.  I  believe  I  can  read 
the  meaning. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  beUeve  he 
would  suffer  much  from  being  absent 
from  the  Chamber. 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Was  someone  ask- 
ing a  question? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  had  a  question  from 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  that  I  was 
going  to  answer,  but  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  to  leave  the  Chamber. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  What  was  it? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  It  was  on  the  whole 
theory  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
which  we  were  hung  up  on.  That  has 
been  the  activity  of  the  administration 
and  their  policy.  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt their  policy  if  they  choose  that 
policy:  and  if  they  choose  it,  it  should 
be  their  burden  and  not  spread  through- 
out Congress  and  the  Nation  as  a  na- 
tional policy,  because  it  would  be  a  policy 
of  failure,  and  it  would  be  easier  to  iden- 
tify the  failure  If  we  let  the  administra- 
tion operate  as  they  have  been  for  a 
period  of  time,  so  we  can  have  a  dialog 
on  the  decisions  involved. 

That  is  the  position  of  the  clMlrman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations : 
That  we  are  doing  something  here  upon 
which  Insufficient  reflection  has  tieen 
made,  and  it  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
serious  undertakings  since  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin  resolution.  I  ttiink  it  is  much 
more  serious  than  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
vote  because  m  that  case  we  were  talk- 
ing about  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolu- 
tion amd  here  we  are  talking  about 
putting  our  money  where  our  mouth  Is. 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
niy  colleague  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  without  it  being  counted 
as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Soiator  from  Kansas 
understands  the  question  to  be  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  does  not  wish  to 
block  any  other  legislation  in  this  ses- 
sion, the  Senator  from  Alaska  does  not 
wish  to  frustrate  the  Vietnamizatlon  pro- 
gram, the  Senator  from  Alaska  wishes 
that  the  administration  would  give  more 
deference,  perhaps,  to  the  Fordgn  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  since  this  has  not 
been  done  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  then  we  should  Just 
discuss  it  on  the  floor  imtil  the  flrst  of 
the  year.  Is  that  a  fair  summary  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  answer  to  the  Sen- 
ator's question,  I  do  not  think  that  Is  a 
fair  assumption.  I  think  It  is  dlfBcult  to 
make  an  Interpretation  of  how  much 
dialog  is  necessary  for  people  to  reach 


accommodations  on  what  coiu'se  of  action 
to  take.  I  am  not  a  magician :  I  have  no 
extrasensory  power  to  know  what  goes 
on  in  the  minds  of  my  99  colleagues. 

Let  me  say  I  was  willmg  to  set  this 
measure  aside  yesterday  so  we  coiild  take 
up  the  SST  or  any  other  matter. 

With  respect  to  the  frustration  of  the 
Vietnamizatlon  program  that  the  Sena- 
tor speaks  of,  I  am  not  prepared — cer- 
tainly, I  hope  I  did  not  leave  that  Im- 
pression yesterday — to  try  to  fnistrate 
the  Vietnamizatlon  program.  If  the  def- 
inition of  the  Vietnamizatlon  program 
Is  to  withdraw  every  single  American 
boy  from  South  Vietnam,  I  not  only 
would  be  against  frustrating  it:  I  would 
be  ita  handmaiden.  But  at  this  stage  I 
am  convinced  that  is  not  the  definition 
of  the  Vietnamizatlon  program.  I  could 
be  In  error,  like  any  other  human  being. 
I  am  convinced  that  Vietnamizatlon  is 
not  our  complete  withdrawal  from  South 
Vietnam,  but  the  diminution  of  our  troop 
level  from  one  particular  level  to  another 
level  which  will  be  a  sustained  involve- 
ment of  this  coimtry  in  that  part  of  the 
world  for  decades.  This  view  is  based 
upon  the  historical  experiences  that  have 
occurred  in  Europe  for  over  25  years,  in- 
volving in  excess  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  troops,  and  in  Korea  for  17 
years.  And  now  we  have  a  situation 
where  American  troops  have  been  lo- 
cated and  are  going  to  be  located  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  they  are  being 
killed  In  a  hot  war.  I  am  prepared  to 
frustrate  that  degree  of  Involvement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  lAi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  without  it 
being  coimted  as  another  speech. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  Senator  yielding  the 
floor  to  me? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Yes,  for  a  question. 
Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
can  only  observe  that  the  request  Is 
made  for  the  purpose  of  continiiing  the 
Vietnamizatlon  program,  with  which.  It 
occurs  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  we 
have  had  some  success.  As  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  said  yesterday,  there  has 
been  a  reduction  of  over  200,000  In  the 
troop  level.  The  Vietnamizatlon  program 
is  15.000  ahead  of  scliedule.  By  next 
May  1,  the  troop  level  will  be  down  to 
284.000.  Secretary  Laird  announced  Just 
last  night  that  he  vrill  go  to  Vietnam 
to  see  about  further  withdrawals. 

If  the  Senator  from  Alaska  prevails  in 
his  efforts  to  scuttle  aid  to  Cambodia, 
then  the  Senator  from  Alaska  should  be 
prepared  to  accept  a  slowdown  In  the 
Vietnamizatlon  program,  or  perhaps  a 
standstill  in  dde  Vietnamizatlon  pro- 
gram, and  what  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  may  accomplish  is  the  very  tiling 
he  appears  so  concerned  al>out. 

As  I  see  the  effort  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  It  is  frustrating  the  Vietnamiza- 
tlon program.  If  It  is  necessary  to  have 
a  hearing  Ja-it  to  satisfy  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  that  is  one  thing, 
but  It  seems  to  me  the  ultimate  goal  Is  to 
withdraw  our  troops  from  Vietnam,  not 
to  satisfy  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee or   determine   how  much   time 


Secretary  Laird  spends  before  that  com- 
mittee. 

The  question  should  be.  Will  the  Sen- 
ate have  an  opportunity  to  work  Its  wlU 
this  year?  If  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  are  pre- 
pared to  proceed  on  a  course,  or  a  dis- 
course, for  the  next  10  days,  I  would  as- 
sume that  would  be  a  Judgment  they 
must  make,  but  it  Is  my  imderstanding 
that  there  will  be  objections  to  any 
unanimous-consent  requests  from  the 
minority.  I  believe  the  acting  minority 
leader  would  share  that  view,  in  hopes 
we  can  have  some  agreement  on  a  vote 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Is  the  Senator  prepared  to  say  at  this 
time  that  he  foresees  any  vote  today  or 
tomorrow  or  the  next  day? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Going  to  the  basis  of 

the  Senator's  question 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  comment 
on  that  question? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  or  being  charged 
with  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  two  or 
tluee  comments  I  would  like  to  make 
that  are  appropriate  to  the  Senator's 
statement.  In  the  first  place.  I  think  it 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt  that  the  deletion  of  this  amoimt 
will  in  no  way  Itinder  the  President  from 
giving  all  the  money  he  is  going  to  give 
to  the  Vietnamizatlon  program  for  the 
next  few  months.  We  have  demonstrated 
that.  If  the  Senator  wants  me  to  reiter- 
ate the  sources  available  for  the  money. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so.  This  action  will 
in  no  way  inliibit  him,  and  It  could  not 
possibly  be  said  that  this  action  will  alow 
down  the  Vietnamizatlon  program,  as- 
suming that  Is  a  good  program  and  will 
accomplish  what  the  Senator  feels  It  will. 
So  I  do  not  think  that  Is  a  valid  argu- 
ment. 

As  to  voting  on  it,  because  of  the  lack 
of  urgency,  I  can  say  it  is  completely  un- 
realistic and  is  Incredible  to  me  that  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  would  allow  a 
little,  picayunish  bill  of  this  kind  to 
stand  in  tlie  way  of  public  business  such 
as  appropriations  for  defense,  on  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona 
'Mr.  OoLDWsTCT)  is  an  expert,  involving 
the  huge  amount  of  J66  bUlion,  and  the 
appropriations  for  HEW.  That  responsi- 
bility Is  not  mine.  The  leadership,  at  any 
moment,  can  move  to  set  this  bill  tem- 
porarily aside  and  call  up  important 
bills.  So  the  hypothetical  is  entirely  un- 
related to  the  actual  facts. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  yield  to  me  without 
losmg  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  And  without  it  being 
counted  as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  am  somewhat  amazed 
by  the  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  because,  as  I  view  the  situa- 
tion, it  will  be  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  rather 
tlian  the  leadership,  who  will  have  to 
bear  the  responsibility  for  holding  up 
the  business  of  the  Senate. 

The  provision  to  which  the  Senator 
objects  is  a  very  Important  Item.  The 
Senator  has  said  that  over  and  over.  The 
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Senator  from  Alaska  has  emphasized 
that  this  Is  a  very  important  item.  I 
might  say  that  it  is  a  very  Important 
Item  in  the  President's  Vietnamizatlon 
progiara  under  whicli  he  is  bringing  our 
troops  home.  A  numt>er  of  other  bills, 
Including  tlie  Defense  appropriation  and 
the  Transportation  Department  appro- 
priation, are  also  very  Important. 

I  must  say  that  the  image  of  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  is  not  en- 
hanced by  what  is  going  on. 

The  President  in  a  .special  message  .sub- 
mitted his  request  for  foreign  assistance, 
including  the  funds  for  Cambodia  and 
the  funds  for  Israel  and  some  other  coun- 
tries, several  weelcs  ago.  Hearings  have 
been  held  in  both  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  of  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (s  chairman.  The 
Issue  raised  has  been  debated  in  the 
press.  It  has  been  debated  on  the  floor. 

I  can  understand,  appreciate  and  re- 
spect the  position  taken  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska.  They  are  against  the  proposed 
assistance  for  Cambodia.  They  have  a 
perfect  right  to  vote  against  it.  But  let 
us  get  to  a  vote.  Let  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  work  Its  will.  I  think  we  owe  the 
Nation  an  obligation  to  vote. 

I  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  just  a  few  days 
ago  on  a  similar  question.  He  will  recall 
that  it  involved  a  bill  for  International 
financial  organizations.  At  that  time.  It 
was  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  'Mr. 
Gp«e>,  who  had  some  objection  to  that 
particular  bill. 

With  respect  to  tliat  particular  bill,  I 
.stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
chainnan  of  the  committee  in  arguing 
that  the  Senate  should  be  allowed  to 
ex»rct.se  its  will. 

Any  reasonable  amount  of  debate  is 
satisfactory  to  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan.  The  proposal  to  aid  Cam- 
bodia la  an  Important  question,  and 
the  Senator  has  a  right  to  be  able  to  do 
his  best  to  persuade  his  colleagues.  But 
let  us  agree  to  get  to  a  vote  on  this  mat- 
ter at  some  point, 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT  Mr.  President.  nlU 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  make  a 
comment  on  just  one  point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from 
Alaslca  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  provided  that  I  may  do 
so  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  without  It  being  counted  against  me 
as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
irnve  been  discussing  this  matter  one 
day.  a  part  of  yesterday  and  now  it  is 
10:30  ajn.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
and  his  party  took  7  weeks  of  the 
Senate's  time  on  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment — 7  weeks — and  now  he  has 
the  temerity  to  stand  here  and  say  we 
are  creating  a  bad  image. 

I  ask  the  Senator  and  his  colleagues. 
what  kind  of  image  did  they  create  by 
spending  7  weeks  on  a  relatively  In- 
significant and.  I  am  quite  sure.  Ineffec- 
tual filibuster  on  the  matter  of  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment? 

As  far  as  the  importance  of  this  mat- 
ter is  concerned.  It  Is  Important  that  it 
not  be  passed,  not  Ijecause  of  what  it 


will  do  to  tlie  President's  program  In 
Cambodia,  but  because  of  its  policy  im- 
plications, because  it  is  necessary  to  In- 
form the  coiuitry  as  to  what  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  is  with  regard  to  all  of 
Southeast  Asia.  That  is  why  it  is  impor- 
tant. 

As  I  have  stated,  it  Is  utterly  Insignif- 
icant insofar  as  the  availability  of  money 
to  the  President  is  concerned.  It  is  In- 
significant for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
la  ostensibly  designed,  that  is,  to  give 
money  to  Cambodia.  It  is  extremely  Im- 
portant insofar  as  the  policy  implications 
are  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  can  take 
it  either  way  he  likes,  but  I  do  tliink  it 
comes  with  very  poor  grace  for  the  Sen- 
ator to  accuse  us  of  creating  a  bad  image 
ttecause  we  are  delaying  tlie  Senate,  after 
having  given  us  7  weeks  of  the  same 
thing. 

I  do  not  think  we  will  go  on  for  7 
weeks.  We  will  probably  not  go  on  half 
as  long  as  the  Senator  went  on  with 
Cooper-Church.  We  are  only  asking  that 
this  one  item  go  over.  The  money  is 
available. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator;  I  think  the 
Senate  has  a  very  poor  image.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  the  Senate  has  had 
a  very  poor  image,  in  my  view,  is  that  it 
has  been  unwilimg  to  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibUity  of  examining  thoroughly, 
and  assuming  an  independent  role  on. 
matters  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
foreign  relations. 

We  have  fallen  into  the  practice  of  ac- 
cepting whatever  Mr.  Kissinger  and  his 
crew  recommended  to  the  President  and 
send  up  here — Mr.  Kissinger,  who  is  not 
available  to  the  Senate  for  any  examina- 
tlon.  He  refuses  to  come  before  the  com- 
mittee: and  he  is  obviously  now  one  of 
the  principal  policymakers.  He  will  not 
come  to  any  committee  and  be  exammed 
in  the  usual  way.  And  as  far  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  is  concerned,  it  had  been 
17  months  between  liis  last  appearance 
and  when  he  came  for  3  hours  the  other 
day.  That  was  the  flrst  pubUc  hearing  on 
a  matter  of  this  importance  in  17  months. 
Theretofore,  he  had  always  found  ex- 
cuses not  to  appear  i)efore  the  com- 
mittee. 

But  I  agree  that  the  Senate  has 
created  a  very  disappointing  image.  I  do 
not  think  It  is  discharging  its  constitu- 
tional role  in  our  Government,  and  I 
think  most  of  us  have  fallen  Into  the 
habit  of  accepting  whatever  we  are 
handed  and  saying  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

As  regards  that  financial  bill,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  that  the 
bill  is  designed  for  a  constructive  pur- 
pose. It  follows  long-established  policy, 
through  both  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration and  the  Democratic  administra- 
tions which  followed.  There  is  no  real 
controversy  about  the  major  elements  of 
the  bUL  The  controversy  was  on  a  rela- 
tively minor  part  of  the  bill,  and  I  re- 
gret that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
wa.s  so  adamant  in  his  attitude  about  it. 

I  still  think,  however,  that  that  bUl 
nill  be  passed  in  due  time.  I  think  it  is  a 
question  of  delay,  which  I  regret  very 
much.  I  tried  my  best,  both  privately  and 
publicly,  to  persuade  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  not  to  pursue  that  course:  but 


there  was  nothing  I  could  do  about  It,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  with 
the  Senator,  if  he  is  wllhng,  some  com- 
promise. But  on  this  matter,  there  is  no 
compromise  about  the  poUcy  of  eventual- 
ly going  all  out  for  victory  in  South 
Vietnam.  All  we  are  seeking  to  find  out, 
and  believe  we  are  entitled  to  know  Is, 
what  is  the  pohcy? 

That  is  why  I  say  it  is  important.  It  Is 
not  important  materially.  I  do  not  think 
the  Senator  from  Mictiigan  can  possibly 
say  this  will  slow  down  Vietnamizatlon. 
because  the  money  Is  available  and  will 
be  available.  It  cannot  possibly  do  that. 
All  it  slows  down  and  delays  is  the  ap- 
proval— the  overt,  formal  approval  by 
this  Congress — of  the  policy,  whatever 
it  may  tie,  that  the  President  has  in  mind 
by  expanding  the  war  into  Cambodia  or 
by  extending  our  responsibilities  to  take 
care  of  the  economic  and  military  costs 
of  Cambodia. 

That  is  an  impoi  tant  policy.  It  needs 
discussion  and  not  Just  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations.  This  Is  not  to 
humor  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee; It  is  to  discover,  if  possible,  what 
the  poUcy  is.  I  do  not  see  how  the  Senator 
can  make  any  case  whatever  that  we 
are  delaying  Vietnamizatlon,  and  be 
cannot  make  any  case  that  we  are  delay- 
ing the  Senate.  All  in  the  world  he  has 
to  do  to  get  this  bill  out  of  the  way  Is 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska — a  very  minor  affair, 
involving  only  $155  million.  Goodness 
gracious,  that  much  is  peanuts;  It  Is 
just  nothing  compared  to  the  big  bills 
waiting  to  be  acted  upon.  That  Is  not  half 
as  much  as  is  sought  to  be  thrown  away 
on  the  SST. 

I  do  not  see  why  the  Senator  seeks  to 
enlarge  this  into  a  major  element.  I  am 
amazed  that  he  has  not  agreed  to  accept 
the  amendment  or  take  the  bill  down. 
Either  one  would  be  easy  to  do.  and  could 
l;e  done  very  quickly. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  further  observation? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  If  I  may  first  underscore 
the  same  feeling  expressed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas,  that  we  are  being 
pressed  to  make  tliis  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, and  yet  I  can  recall  presiding  and 
reviewing  the  debate  that  took  place 
over  7  weeks— 7  weeks — when  I  kept  ask- 
ing myself.  "Why  are  some  of  my  col- 
leagues trying  to  drag  this  out  for  so 
long?" 

I  came  to  the  simple  conclusion  that 
the  reason  they  were  trying  to  drag  It 
out  was  to  let  the  President  pull  the 
troops  out  by  July  1 — a  date  that  he 
slipped  Into  by  accident.  Inadvertently, 
and  then,  for  some  reason,  someone  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  felt  it  was 
very  important  for  someone's  ego.  or  for 
the  sanctity  of  the  policy  in  question,  to 
let  him  have  the  room  to  do  so  before 
we  took  up  the  Cooper-Church  amend- 
ment, which,  to  my  mind,  was  a  lauda- 
tory piece  of  legislation,  but  still  rhetoric, 
and  without  a  great  deal  of  strength. 

I  should  be  happy  to  entertain  another 
question  at  this  point,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  without  It 
being  counted  as  a  double  speech. 

Mr.  GOLDWATEE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquliy. 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Does  tbe 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  a  parlla- 
meni&ry  inQuu;? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Without  losing  my  rlsht 
10  the  floor,  and  without  it  beins  counted 
as  a  double  speech. 

Mr.  GOUDWATER.  Is  unanimous  con- 
sent being  aslted  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  lor  the  purpose  ol  yielding  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  ORAVSL.  I  was  in  the  proeeas  ol 
doing  thai  prior  to  the  Senator's  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  beard. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Does  any  other  Senator 
wish  to  ask  a  question? 

Mi.  MATUIAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
trom  Maryland,  without  losing  my  right 
u  the  fioor  and  wiUiout  It  being  counted 
as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 

parllamentaiy  inquiry.      

The  PRESlDmO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  will  state  his  parlia- 
mentary inquiry,  if  the  Senator  yields 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Is  the  Senator  put- 
ting this  in  the  form  of  a  nnanlmnus- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  parila- 
mentary  inquiry  on  my  part.  If  a  Senator 
chooses  to  ask  me  B  question,  what  rights 
in  respect  to  my  holding  the  floor  are 

impinged  upon?  

The  PREBIDINQ  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator may  yield  for  a  question  without 

losing  any  rights. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  What  about  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry?  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  will  state  his  parlla- 
mentary  Inquiry,  if  the  Senator  yields 

for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Does  a  Senator 
have  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
for  the  purposes  of  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No.   he 
does  not. 
Mr.  ORAVEL.  And  that  is  not  counted 

as  a  second  speech? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  It  would 
not  count  as  a  second  speech. 
Mr.   OOLDWATER.  Another  psirlla- 

mentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  will  state  it.  If  the 
Senator  yields  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  If  the  nature  of 
the  purported  question  turns  out  not  to 
be  a  question.  Is  it  the  right  of  a  Senator 
to  object? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  may  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  that  my  purpose  In 
asking  him  to  yield  Is  to  ask  blm  a 

question.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator may  yield  to  another  Senator  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  a  question,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor.  If  the 
Senator  purporting  to  ask  a  question 
then  makes  a  speech,  any  Senator  may 
object:  but  the  Senator  who  origlnaUy 
had  the  floor  does  not  lose  his  right  to 
the  floor,  unless  the  Senator  permits  the 


situation  to  continue  after  having  been 
put  on  notice. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  yield  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

B4r.  ORAVEL.  Yes.  When  I  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry,  do  I  have  to  state 
that  I  am  not  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
and  ask  unanimous  consent?  Is  the 
Chair  treating  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
as  it  would  treat  a  normal  question  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  may  not  yield  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  except  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  yield,  under  that  con- 
dition. 

lis.  PASTORE.  In  the  Senator  asking 
to  yield  for  a  question,  or  is  he  limited  in 
any  way  In  laying  a  predicate  for  his 
question  which  b  part  of  the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  say  that  if  the  person  to  whom 
a  Senator  has  yielded  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  a  question  then,  instead  of  asking 
a  question,  becomes  too  long-winded,  the 
Senator  who  originally  had  the  floor  and 
yielded  would  hare  to  protect  himself  by 
refusing  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  another  parliamentary 
inquiry? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  If  a  Senator  began  his 
question  with  the  words  "la  it  true, "  and 
then  went  on  and  on  and  on.  who  is  to 
say  at  what  point  the  question  should  be 
limited? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  That 
could  then  become  a  question  for  the 
Senate  it^ielf  to  decide. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  Mr.  STEVENSON  took  the  Chair  BS 
presiding  ofOcer.) 

Mr  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  for  yielding  for 
a  question.  It  is  a  simple  question.  It  Is 
a  question  which  is  raised  In  my  mind 
by  a  letter  that  has  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. It  Is  a  question  which  was  further 
raised  by  the  action  of  Congress  within 
the  past  week  in  rejecting  an  appropria- 
tion in  the  sum  of  S15  million  to  convert 
the  biological  warfare  laboratories  in 
Fort  Detrlck  into  medical  research  lab- 
oratories to  be  operated  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  NaUonal  Institutes  of 
Health. 

It  is  a  pertinent  Inquiry  to  this  debate, 
because  we  are  talking  here  about  strik- 
ing something  like  10  times  115  mllllan 
from  this  bill,  and  the  letter  I  should  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  get  his  Judgment  on  is 
pertinent  to  that  question.  The  letter  Is 
dated  November  3,  1970.  and  the  date  Is 
Important.  It  Is  addressed  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

PuMDtcaoifl.  Covir.. 

WovcmlMr  J,  mo. 
OstK  M«.  Pbxbiziznt:  I  sincerely  pray  that 
tbii  latter  leachei  your  hands,  that  you  nad 


It  personally.  In  tplte  of  tlie  reel  Uiat  every 
day  tnouaaude  of  letters  reacii  the  Whit* 
Houie  with  urgent  requesu  or  demands, 
praises  or  denunclatlooB.  Tlila  is  alxive  all  a 
question,  one  I  have  Been  asking  for  a  long 
year,  one  that  finally  has  kept  me  awake 
long  enough  to  write  it  down  and  aend  it 
to  you. 

I  am  one  or  the  muuoiu  ot  Americana,  in- 
cluding all  too  many  uouware  ot  it  them- 
selves, BuAermg  from  cancer.  In  my  inatance. 
It  la  not  a  curable  form.  It  Is  a  terminal, 
unpredictable  disease  called  reticulum  c«U 
sarcoma,  affecting  my  lungs.  I  am  twenty 
three  years  old.  a  19«9  graduate  of  Mount 
Holvoke  College,  and.  m  general,  a  young 
woman  who  knowe  what  she  wants,  lovee 
lite  and  longs  to  fulSU  freely  her  many 
IdeaU.  One  year  ago,  thu  fulfillment  was 
postponed  before  It  had  barely  begun.  But 
I  apeak  nevertheless  as  a  person  with  a  deep 
faith  In  Ood  and  In  the  potential  of  the 
human  splrll.  Thanks  to  God.  my  own  spint 
has  enabled  me  to  tianaoand  tlie  Insidious, 
pnaon-UlLe  nature  of  Uils  diaeaae.  Uy  aoul 
refuses  to  be  cancer-ridden  though  the  temp- 
tation to  despair  la  often  great. 

I  must  ask  you  a  question  because  of  what 
I  have  heard  and  seen  at  a  superb  hospital 
which  IS  Bghtlng  for  my  lite  as  I  am,  the 
Tale-New  BAven  Medical  Center.  I  have  heard 
too  many  doctors  express  alarm  at  govern- 
ment cutbacks  In  aid  to  cancer  lesearth 
centers,  and  at  the  InahUlty  of  thousands 
of  eager  young  men  and  women  even  to  lie 
trained  in  this  vital  field  for  lack  of  sulB- 
clent  Institutional  funds  to  educate  them. 
I  have  heard  one  of  the  country's  finest  hemo- 
tologlsu  say  wearUy.  "I  have  worked  aU  my 
Ufe  for  thla — I  doni  see  the  cure.  But  we 
are  so  close,  ao  close."  I  have  seen  the  faces 
of  my  feUow  patlenu  In  cllnica  and  In  wards, 
expressing  the  fear  that  the  government  and 
the  nation  have  forgotten  them  In  the  course 
of  a  cruel  and  crucial  election  campaign. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  question,  what  is 
the  government  going  to  do  to  help  us  and 
those  who  dedicate  their  own  lives  to  help- 
ing ua?  I  question  the  nature  of  a  political 
system,  where  men  who  represent  the  people 
can  appropriate  money  for  missile  syatems, 
wars.  Industrial  expansion  and  more  poUu- 
tion,  at  the  same  time  sincerely  promising 
more  money  for  fighting  poverty  and  Illness, 
buUdmg  peace,  and  ending  pollution.  I  do 
not  feel  any  IdenUBcatlon  with  thoee  In  my 
generation  who  support  anarchy  and  "liber- 
ation" and  guerrUla  "heroes".  They  oiler  no 
future  to  reasauze  anyone;  they  can  find 
no  past  history  to  convmce  anyone.  At  the 
same  time.  I  do  not  attack  all  men  who  care, 
who  share  my  faith  In  t2ie  human  spirit, 
as  radical  liberals,  as  a  kind  of  blight  to 
be  totally  removed  from  our  government. 
I  am  trapped  In  the  middle  Ideologically; 
more  than  that  1  am  trapped  In  a  kind  of 
middle  physically. 

I  aak  you  the  queaUon,  Mr.  President,  and 
I  sit  and  wait  for  an  answer  from  the  btmian 
spirit,  not  from  the  records  or  the  computer 
sheets  or  the  past.  We,  millions  of  us,  are 
only  praying  for  a  future,  and  asking  the 
question,  why  can't  the  world's  greatest 
nation,  wiilch  has  so  heroically  conquered 
outer  space,  tight  to  oonquer  Inner  space  as 
well?  Mr.  President,  I  know  you  bear  the 
burden  as  weU  as  the  greatneee  of  your  posi- 
tion, but  can  you  imagine  what  It  Is  to 
have  an  Incurable  cancer  lurking  In  one's 
own  inner  apace,  when  life  Is  so  great  and 
so  good,  when  there  Is  ao  much  to  lie  done 
In  Ood'B  world? 

Very  respectfully  youze. 

ANin  Ruth  Smcn. 

Now  let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  the  answer  to  that  letter 
will  never  reach  Anne  Ruth  Singer  be- 
cause Aime  Ruth  Singer  is  dead. 

But  the  Senator's  motion  is  to  strike 
1155  million  from  this  bill,  10  times  the 
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amount  it  would  have  taken  to  operate 
eiilstlng  faclllOes  at  the  Fort  Detrlck 
Biological  Warfare  Laboratories  for  the 
purpose  of  medical  research. 

Totally  aside  from  the  strategic  as- 
pects of  this  situation,  and  totally  aside 
from  the  foreign  Implications  of  this 
situation,  does  the  Senator  feel  that  the 
investment  of  this  money  is  In  the  order 
of  priorities  for  America  at  this  hour? 
Mr.  GRAVEL.     Mr.  President,  it  would 

be  difflcult 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry?  I  should  like  to  Inquire  of 
the  Chair,  If  he  were  forced  to  make  a 
decision,  whether  that  last  statement 
constituted  a  question? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  not  treat  that  as  a  hypo- 
thetical question.  The  point  has  to  be 
made,  for  the  Chair  to  make  a  decision 

on  the  question. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Would  the  Chair 
repeat  that? 

Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President,  In  an- 
swer to  the  question,  I  think  It  would  be 
dlfScult  to  be  more  eloquent  than  the 
letter  Itself  from  this  young  lady.  But 
my  answer  is  very  simple:  Yes.  I  share 
her  view.  I  share  her  total  consternation 
over  the  apparent  realization  that  she 
has,  that  I  have,  and  that  I  am  sure  most 
of  my  colleagues  and  most  of  mankind 
have,  over  the  frustration  of  realizing 
that  man  has  not  matured  to  a  sufBcient 
level,  that  man  has  not  the  decision- 
making processes,  even  though  he  can 
'  point  etnd  say  that  war  Is  Insane,  and 

§■  imderstand  that  insanity,  but  not  have 

^\  the  processes  at  his  disposal  to  make  a 

decision  or  to  effect  a  number  of  deci- 
sions which  would  withdraw  man  from 
the  brink  of  this  total  insanity  we  find 
ourselves  in. 

My  answer  Is  "Yes"  to  the  Senator's 
question  regarding  the  letter  from  the 
young  lady.  I  could  not  agree  more. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  have  a  further  ques- 
tion.   

Mr.  ORAVEL.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator's  mo- 
tion Is  defeated,  this  means  that  a  quar- 
ter of  a  billion  dollars  of  American 
money  will  be  invested  In  Cambodia  over 
and  above  the  sums  now  being  spent  In 
Vietnam  and  Laos. 

In  forming  my  question,  I  should  like 
to  refer  to  a  conversation  I  had  not  too 
long  ago  with  a  man  I  had  appointed  6 
years  ago  to  the  UJS.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  a  young  man  who  bad 
demonstrated  his  loyalty  by  not  only 
serving  one  tour  In  Vietnam  but.  after 
the  usual  period  of  rest  and  rehabilita- 
tion, volimteerlng  to  return  to  Vietnam 
for  a  second  tour  of  duty,  a  young  man 
whose  duty  In  Vietnam  Involved  living 
out  in  some  of  the  villages,  with  one  or 
two  other  volunteers  who  were  with  him, 
and  living  Intimately  with  the  people  of 
Southeast  Asia, 
I  said  to  him: 
What  was  It  Ukef 

He  said: 

TtM  problem  Is,  as  I  see  It,  Uvlng  with  ths 
people  ot  Southeast  Asia,  that  we  have  got 
too  much  money  and  too  many  marhlnee  and 
too  muoh  piesenoe.  We  are  Just  like  bigger 
Tnu^bmAU  to  the  people  of  that  pajt  of  the 
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wodd.  And  I  have  ooma  to  ths  condiialon 
that  if  a  great  nation  wants  to  taring  down 
a  small  nation,  the  way  to  do  it  la  to  em- 
brace It. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  feel  that 
giving  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  to 
this  small  nation  which  has  somehow  or 
other,  God  knows  how,  managed  to  keep 
its  neutral  position  and  Its  identic 
through  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  war, 
would  not  be  the  kind  of  fatal  embrace 
that  would  finally  bring  down  the  Cam- 
bodian  people? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  In  answer  to  the  Sena- 
tor's question,  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  more.  I  think  the  facts  bear  that  out 
because  when  we  began  to  embrace  them 
on  April  30. 10  percent  of  the  geographic 
area  of  Cambodia  was  controlled  by  the 
Communists.  When  we  phased  out  the 
nist  part  of  this  embrace,  50  percent 
of  the  geographical  area  of  Cambodia 
was  In  Communist  hands. 

I  will  introduce  later  into  the  Ricors 
the  historical  documentation  about  all 
the  efforts  made  by  the  Cambodian  Oov- 
emment  to  remain  neutral.  It  had  an 
impossible  situation  trying  to  stay  neu- 
tral toward  China  and  North  Vietnam 
on  one  side  and  the  United  States  and 
South  Vietnam  on  the  other.  In  fact.  It 
got  so  bad  at  one  point  that  there  was 
a  Security  Council  resolution  condemn- 
ing the  Incursions  and  Invasions  of  South 
Vietnam  into  Cambodia.  This,  of  course, 
was,  I  believe.  In  the  late  1950's, 

Of  course,  Cambodia  did  consider  It- 
self a  neutral  nation.  But  we  have  suc- 
ceeded as  a  policy  from  taking  that  neu- 
tral nation,  and  through  the  deposition 
and  disposing  of  Sihanouk — and  here  I 
do  not  know  who  can  say  whose  fault  It 
was,  whether  Lon  Nol's,  the  CIA's,  or 
the  Communists'.  But  I  have  read  stories 
that  he  was  unpopular  with  both  sides, 
which  only  adds  further  credence,  in  an- 
swer to  the  Senator's  question,  that  be 
was  a  successful  neutralist.  He  did  not 
make  the  participants  on  either  side  very 
happy,  but  he  was,  in  my  mind,  an  Intel- 
ligent person.  I  may  not  be  in  agreement 
with  the  form  of  government  or  the  mon- 
archy Cambodia  has,  but  I  think  any 
intelligent  observer  would  have  to  con- 
clude that  under  his  reign  there  was  a 
good  deal  less  destruction  In  his  eoim- 
try  than  has  existed  imder  Lon  Nol's 
rcdign, 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  ask  one  final 
question. 

Mr.  ORAVEU I  yleU  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Has  the  Senator  been 
disturbed,  as  I  have  been  disturbed,  by 
news  reports  of  recent  days  that  im- 
usual  measures  had  to  be  taken  to 
protect  VS.  forces  stationed  in  Vietnam, 
not  from  the  North  Vietnamese  or  the 
Vletcong  but  from  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam;  and  would  the  Senator  give  us 
his  opinion  as  to  whether  this  Investment 
of  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  In  Cam- 
bodia might  not  unleash  upon  the 
United  States  one  more  episode  of  the 
kind  we  are  experiencing  In  South  Viet- 
nam today,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  re- 
ports which  come  to  us  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to- 
ward America,  after  all  these  years, 
after  ^lending  all  these  billions  ot  dol- 


lars over  there,  after  piling  up  all  these 
debts,  and  all  the  blood,  and  all  of  It? 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  The  answer,  of  course, 
is  very  simple.  It  was  demonstrated  by 
tlie  riots  of  students  over  the  fatal 
shooting  of  a  Soutli  Vietnamese  stu- 
dent by  an  American  soldier.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  shooting  was  an  acci- 
dent. I  am  prepared  to  believe  that  It 
was.  But  the  vitriolic  response  to  that 
act  certainly  to  my  mind  does  not  evi- 
dence what  one  would  call  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  support  for  the  amount  of  blood 
their  freedom. 

Tills,  of  course.  Is  an  imfortunate  part 
of  the  rhetoric  we  use  In  this  country 
in  regard  to  this  war.  But  the  truth 
docs  creep  out  every  so  often  when  we 
see  outbursts  and  when  we  leam  of 
the  preventive  policies  and  activities 
undertaken  by  our  forces,  toward  which 
the  South  Vietnamese  poptilace  did  not 
show  the  proper  degree  of  gratitude,  but 
rather  showed  a  great  deal   of  malice. 

I  personally  believe  that  were  we  to 
accelerate  the  VIetnamization  program 
for  3  months,  which  means  that  we 
take  out  every  last  soldier,  we  would  not 
have  difficulty  with  North  Vietnam  In 
effecting  that  extracatlon.  Our  dlfHculty 
would  be  in  protecting  ourselves  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  or  from  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  South  Vietnamese. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  Irony  of  the  slt- 
uaUon — the  lack  of  comprehension  that 
is  involved  in  this  country  because  of  the 
use  of  rhetoric. 

Let  me  give  smother  example  how  this 
operates.  We  talk  of  protecting  the  Viet- 
namizatlon  program  by  going  Into  Cam- 
bodia. We  now  have  to  spend  money  in 
Cambodia  because  that  will  help  our 
VIetnamization  program. 

The  VIetnamization  program  was  an- 
nounced and  imdertaken  much  before 
this  ever  came  about.  In  fact,  the  VIet- 
namization program  was  announced  In 
May  1969,  almost  a  year  before  the  ac- 
celeration of  events  in  Cambodia.  So,  ob- 
viously the  administration  In  announc- 
ing the  VIetnamization  program  knew 
that  this  program  could  be  undertaken 
with  the  status  quo  that  existed  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  that  the  sanctuaries  would 
continue  to  lend  support  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  or  the  Vietcoog.  And  we 
knew  as  a  matter  of  policy  that  the  Siha- 
nouk government  did  not  have  the  mili- 
tary muscle  nor  the  desire  to  wipe  out 
entirely  these  sanctuaries,  because  they 
were  attempting  to  maintain  a  sort  of 
neutrality.  In  fact,  there  was  a  tacit 
agreement  between  Sihanouk  and  the 
Communists  that  If  this  precarious  bal- 
ance was  maintained  and  not  acceler- 
ated, the  status  quo  would  be  maintained 
In  Cambodia. 

What  we  had  to  do  was  to  make  our 
contribution  to  such  a  tacit  agreemoit 
and  continue  our  VIetnamization  pro- 
gram. But  no.  This  administration 
turned  180",  vectored  on  a  totally  dif- 
ferent approach.  That  approach  was 
not  to  nuintain  the  precarious  balance 
of  neutrality  in  Cambodia.  It  was  a  pol- 
icy directed  toward  getting  tn  and  mak- 
ing our  position  better.  It  was  thought 
that  our  position  would  be  better  If  we 
bad  control  of  Cambodia. 
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Subsequent  events  developed,  and 
what  contribution  thii  Nation  played  in 
those  events  history  wUl  Ije  a  long  time 
in  nnding  out.  The  events  were  such  that 
n  was  a  pro-Amencan  that  deposed 
Sihanoulc.  A  coincidence,  but  obviously 
11  seemed  to  favor  our  position  tempo- 
rarily, but  unfortunately  only  temporar- 
ily, because  no  sooner  had  his  successor 
ascended  to  power  than  his  total  weak- 
ness was  apparent.  It  was  so  apparent 
tliat  this  administration  had  to  take  the 
next  step  and  move  into  Cambodia  with 
force  of  arms  and  shore  up  this  teetering 
government. 

We  are  told  that  this  expansion  of  the 
war  was  made  in  order  to  eSect  and  pro- 
mote VietnamizaUon. 

That  goes  back  again  to  the  logic  oi 
using  rhetoric  which  has  no  sense  oJ 
realities  of  the  moment. 

It  is  unbelievable  that  the  American 
public  believes  this  rhetoric.  We  are  so 
used  to  dealing  in  words  that  when  a 
person  says  that  we  are  not  going  to  go 
Into  that  area,  that  statement  is  be- 
Ueved.  But  when  we  appropriate  money, 
we  get  angry  when  the  world  says  they 
do  not  believe  us  when  we  say  that  we 
are  not  going  to  do  more  in  Cambodia. 
Here  is  an  appropriation  of  more 
money.  It  would  take  an  idiot,  it  would 
take  a  not  well  adjusted  person,  to  say 
that  we  are  really  increasing  our  Viet- 
namizaUon efforts. 

When  we  undertook  in  May  1969.  the 
Vietnamization  program,  that  was  truly 
designed  to  extricate  all  our  troops  from 
Vietnam.  The  administration  meant 
that,  and  the  people  believed  them.  I 
believed  them.  I  held  the  view  that  we 
were  sincerely  going  to  see  the  day  in  the 
immediate  future  when  we  would  not 
have  a  single  American  boy  In  South 
Vietnam. 

I  held  that  belief.  In  fact,  I  can  recall 
making  speeches  around  the  country  and 
thinking  that  President  NUon  had  un- 
dertaken a  course  which  was  proper  and 
which  was  getting  us  out  of  Vietnam. 
But  I  had  all  of  my  beliefs  dashed  on 
April  30.  totally  dashed  because  it  took 
that  move  to  make  me  realize  that  his 
definition  of  Vietnamization  was  very 
different  from  my  definition  of  Vietnam- 
ization. 

I  humbly  suggest  that  the  view  of  the 
American  populous  toward  Vietnamiza- 
tion is  the  one  that  I  held  prior  to  April 
30.  and  that  it  will  take  other  events 
for  them  to  realize  that  they  misunder- 
stood the  meaning  of  the  word  attached 
to  the  policy,  and  that  they  were  to  some 
degree  deceived,  but  not  maliciously  de- 
ceived. I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of 
the  President.  I  do  not  think  he  loves 
his  country  any  less  than  I  do. 

I  take  a  different  approach.  I  take  the 
view  that  the  strength  of  our  country  lies 
not  in  the  strength  we  can  exhibit  In 
foreign  lands,  but  that  the  strength  of 
this  country  lies  in  what  we  can  do  within 
the  territorial  confines  of  this  country.  It 
lies  in  the  quality  of  our  economic  fiber. 
More  important  than  that,  it  lies  in  the 
quality  of  our  moral  fiber,  which  has  been 


of  what  happened  at  Ii4y  I-ai.  AU  we  can 
do  Is  r«ad  them  in  stuplfled  silence,  when 
we  realize  that  a  human  being— regard- 
less of  whether  he  is  American.  South 
Vietnamese,  or  Chinese — could  kneel 
down  and  put  his  carbine  on  his  shoulder 
and  pump  a  couple  of  rounds  into  a  South 
Vietnamese  child.  All  we  can  do  is  stand 
in  shocic 

Then  we  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
as  O.S.  Senators  and  sit  here  and  hear 
someone  say  that  there  is  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation here  by  which  we  will  appropriate 
$135  million. 

As  a  Senator  standing  in  the  briefing 
room  In  the  State  Department.  I  heard 
someone  tell  us  that  this  Is  for  small  arms 
ammunition  and  that  it  Is  necessary  be- 
cause we  have  to  do  this. 

It  does  not  make  any  sense.  It  just  does 
not  make  any  sense.  That,  of  course.  Is 
the  reason  why  the  young  lady  wrote  the 
letter  which  m>-  coUeague.  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  MjiiBusi  referred 
to.  She  look  a  similar,  stunned  view,  won- 
dering why  and  how  this  situation  could 
come  to  pass.  It  comes  to  pass  very  simply 
because  we  in  the  Senate,  the  House,  and 
in  the  administration  accept  the  sutus 
quo  and  accept  the  fact  that  historj'  has 
gone  on  before  us  and  that  we.  as  humble 
little  men,  cannot  do  much  to  change 
that  history.  That  is  the  tragedy  of  it  all. 
because  we  can  change  history.  If  we  were 
successful  in  thwarting  the  passage  of 
this  legislation,  what  really  would  be  in- 
volved? It  would  importune  this  body  by 
the  discussion  we  are  imdergoing.  but 
would  it  alter  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  Vietnamization?  I  think 
it  would.  I  think  we  would  find  ourselves 
with  a  legislative  part  of  our  Oovem- 
ment  not  in  concert  with  the  policy  that 
was  initiated,  and  the  fact  that  It  was  not 
in  concert  would  result  in  dialog  all  over 
the  country.  And  it  would  be  the  subject 
of  hearings  when  Congress  next  recon- 
venes. But  more  important  In  my  mind 
would  be  the  dialog  in  the  country.  It 
would  be  written  about  and  people  would 
reflect.  They  would  say,  "Do  we  really 
have  to  spend  for  economic  and  military 
aid  in  Cambodia  In  order  to  back  up  our 
Vietnamization  program?" 

I  think  it  is  a  good  question  and  it  \s 
a  question  the  people  of  this  Nation 
should  ask.  because  as  they  ask  that 
question  they  will  ask  the  next  question 
which  is.  "If  we  do  have  to  expand  our 
Involvement  in  economic  and  military 
aid  to  expand  the  war  and  killing  to 
safeguard  Vietnamization.  what  Is  tbe 
definition  of  VietnamizaUon?"  Then,  this 
total  dialog  would  come  full  circle  to  the 
experience  that  I  and  others  prior  to  me 
have  had.  which  is  that  the  word  and  the 
connotations  of  the  word  are  Incorrect; 
that  the  word,  although  not  maliciously 
a  part  of  this  administration's  program, 
was  a  part  of  the  technical  rhetoric 
which  is  being  used  to  wage  the  war. 

I  say  part  of  the  technical  rhetoric  be- 
cause the  rhetoric  expands  much  beyond 
VietnamizaUon  and  the  extricaUon  of 
troops:  it  has  expanded  as  a  tool  of 
prosecuting  our  goals  and  the  way  we 


Ing  or  fUjding  some  way  to  get  our  pris- 
oners of  war  out  of  Vietnam.  They  have 
1,500  of  these  genUemen.  I  had  hoped 
this  effort  would  be  successful  and  I  ap- 
plauded the  eiTort. 

But  I  cannot  help  but  think  that  this 
effort — and  here  again  I  am  not  impung- 
ing  the  motives,  but  I  cannot  help  but 
think  of  the  logic  of  Uie  statements  and 
events — is  a  part  of  the  batUe  of  rhetoric 
and  a  battle  to  play  upon  the  emotions 
of  the  American  populace  to  feed  the  fires 
of  patriotism  and  hatred  which  are  so 
necessary  to  carry  out  a  commitment  in 
time  of  war. 

I  con  recall  as  a  child  when  I  was  10 
or  15  years  old  in  World  War  n,  how 
much  I  hated  Uie  Nazis  and  wanted  to 
see    them   die.    and   I   relished   in   the 
thought  of  this  as  a  child:  and  how  I 
hated  those  slant-eyed  Japs  and  relished 
the  thought  of  their  bemg  killed  so  we 
could  win   the  war.  These  are  bestial 
emoUoiis  and  the  emotions  that  Woodrow 
Wilson  so  ably  defined  when  he  wept 
over   the  declaraUon   of  World  War  I 
when  he  realized  he  would  have  to  call 
upon  these  emotions  in  the  American 
public   to   be   able   to  wage  that   war. 
These  are  the  emotions  which  In  a  cal- 
culating fashion  we  called  upon:  that 
this  administration  calls  upon,  seeking 
to  have  the  bosom  of  this  Nation  well 
up   in    maximum    patriotism   and  say, 
'These  devils  are  doing  harm  to  our 
good   American    boys."   and    they   may 
well  be  doing  that,  and  I  deprecate  their 
doing  that:  but  to  play  to  that  with  a 
false  objecUve  and  the  reallzaUon  that 
you  do  not  stop  a  war  at  5  o'clock  and  say. 
"Let  us  exchange  prisoners. "  smoke  a 
cigarette  and  swap  a  little  whiskey  or 
sake,  and  then  go  back  to  shooting  again. 
Those  were  the  polite  wars  of  feudal- 
Ism,  not  of  today  where  we  pump  a  couple 
of  rounds  into  a  little  3-year-old  child 
and  drop  napalm.  No.  we  do  not  do  that. 
And  to  think  we  could  effect  such  an 
intemaUonal  policy,  to  have  that  kind 
of  a  war.  is  appealing  to  a  mysticism  that 
Is  not  of  this  era.  But  yet  in  the  batUe 
of  rhetoric  that  is  being  waged  by  this 
administration,  that  Is  port  of  the  tac- 
tic, and  it  IS  part  of  the  rhetoric  to  talk 
of  our  boys,  to  appoint  "high-visibility" 
individuals  to  go  around  the  world  and 
make  this  issue  very,  very  visible,  then 
to  have  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to 
hear  a  report  stating  the  obvious.  I  have 
not  seen  many  joint  sessions  in  my  short 
tenure,  but  I  can  f  ranltly  say  that  I  bad 
a  question  In  addition  to  the  emotions 
I  underwent  and  which  every  American 
would  undergo,  but  my  question  was  with 
respect  to  on  astronaut  not  talking  about 
Ills  voyage  in  space  but  his  voyage  around 
the  world  which  produced  nothing  except 
greater   anguish   in  the   hearts   of   the 
families  which  must  suffer  to  have  their 
loved  ones  imprisoned  in  a  foreign  land. 
We  could  say  we  use  that  anguish  to 
build  a  bead  of  pressure  to  appropriate 
J 155  million  more  to  kill  people.  That 
will  not  do  anything.  That  tl55  million 
more  will  lead  us  down  the  road  to  get 
more  American  boys  captured,  to  have 
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totally  brutalized  and  eroded  to  the  point 
that  the  appropriate  bodies  of  leadership 
are  ashamed  and  overcome  with  conster- 
nation when  they  read  of  reports  of  what 
has  happened  there.  We  read  the  reports 


talk  about  our  prisoners  of  war.  more  American  boys  brutalized,  and  5 
I  can  recall  when  the  President  ap-  years  from  now  we  can  again  send  some- 
pointed  a  very  famous  astronaut  to  go  one  around  the  world  to  see  if  we  can 
around  the  worid  to  try  to  probe  and  turn  back  the  clock  and  make  this  war 
seek  a  method  of  extracting  or  exchang-  an  encounter  of  a  prior  century  ao  we 


can  stop  the  hostilities  and  exchange  our 
troops  and  get  back  these  boys. 

The  rhetoric  that  we  have  to  protect 
our  boys  is  not  new  with  this  adminis- 
tration. In  fact,  if  I  have  heard  that 
once  on  television  I  have  heard  it  a  dozen 
times  by  a  President  of  this  country. 

Why  are  we  doing  this?  It  is  to  pro- 
tect the  boys.  That  has  been  the  whole 
level  of  the  dialog— to  get  back  our  pris- 
oners, and  to  protect  our  boys.  That  is 
not  the  level  on  which  the  dialog  should 
be.  The  dialog  should  be  10  stories  above 
that  level,  because  the  Issue  is  not 
whether  the  "radical  libs"  or  the  con- 
servatives want  to  protect  our  boys  or  get 
l^ock  our  prisoners  of  war.  Obviously,  all 
shades  of  the  entire  spectrum  of  Ameri- 
can society  want  to  protect  our  boys  and 
bring  back  our  prisoners.  The  issue  is. 
Why  are  our  boys  being  killed  and  whj- 
are  our  boys  being  taken  prisoners?  If 
we  were  able  to  stop  that,  we  would  ob- 
viously rapidly  and  very  clearly  stop  the 
problem. 

I  thought  that  Vietnamization  was  a 
way  of  stopping  that.  Unfortunately.  I 
found  out.  cruelly,  that  it  was  not.  I 
claim  no  omniscience  in  tills  realization. 
Many  had  It  before  I  had  it. 

1  would  only  hope  that  this  too  brief 
dialog  would  add  some  amount  of  infor- 
mation and  would  add  some  amount  of 
light  to  the  broad  national  consensus, 
because  I  think  we.  In  our  vanity  in  this 
Chamber,  think  the  consensus  wells  up 
from  this  floor  alone.  It  does  not.  That  is 
the  reason  why,  when  we  talk  here,  we 
talk  not  to  a  small  gathering  who  can 
afford  the  price  of  coming  to  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  but  we  talk  to  the  world  and 
to  some  degree,  although  we  do  not  al- 
ways appreciate  this,  the  world  does 
listen. 

I  would  hope,  as  I  stated  earlier,  that 
the  dialog  that  takes  place  will  add  some 
knowledge  to  the  dLwussion  not  oj^y 
here  in  the  Senate,  in  preparation  for  uie 
decision  that  Senotors  must  make  In 
voting  on  this  small  monetary  measure, 
but  that  the  dialog  wUl  begin  to  focus 
on  the  policy  that  is  going  to  be  brought 
about  by  tills  vote. 

I  stated  earlier,  and  I  state  again,  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  vote  was  peanuts  compared 
to  this,  because  the  Tonkin  Gulf  vote 
was  an  expression  of  will.  It  was  an  ex- 
pression that  permitted  the  administra- 
tion at  that  time  to  undertake  a  policy. 
But  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
much  more  direct  and  more  Important, 
because  it  is  not  a  broad,  hazy  statement 
of  will,  but  It  is  a  very  precise  state- 
ment of  policy  backed  up  Immediately 
by  the  money  to  Implement  that  policy. 
To  this  date  that  policy  rests  only  at 
the  doorstep  of  this  administration. 
When  we  vote  on  this  we  broaden  that 
policy  to  the  legislative,  and  the  mutual 
concert  of  both  malces  It  a  total  national 
policy  upon  which  other  nations  of  the 
world  will  now  bring  their  positioning 
and  their  decisions. 
At  this  time  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT  and  Mr.  AIX£N  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  distinguished 


Senator  from  Alaska  on  the  remarks  he 
has  made  with  regard  to  the  significance 
of  the  pending  measure.  I  agree  with  him 
that  Uie  long-term  significance  of  this 
measure  is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  because,  in  my 
opinion,  it  will  be  interpreted,  vrtthout 
any  question,  as  a  commitment  to  as- 
sume a  major  responsibility  for  the  sup- 
port of  Cambodia  both  in  the  economic 
and  military  field. 

A  few  items  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  recenUy  that  seem  to  me  to 
throw  some  light  upon  the  subject.  1  ear- 
lier referred  to  the  fact 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  yield  for  that  purpose  unless  I  have 
unanimous  consent  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  I  may 
yield  for  that  purpose,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  without  its  being 
counted  as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  DOLE.  When  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  leaves  the  floor,  does  he  lose  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  yield  except  by  unanimous  consent. 
For  the  Senator's  mformatlon,  I  have 
been  recoenized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  is  the  leader 
now? 

Mr.  POLBRIGHT.  I  have  the  floor.  I 
did  know  what  the  Senator  was  going 
to  ask.  I  thought  he  was  going  to  ask  me 
a  question.  For  the  Senators  informa- 
tion. I  have  the  floor  and  expect  to  hold 
the  floor  for  some  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Enough  time  to  give  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  an  opportunity  to 
have  lunch? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes:  the  Senator 
can  have  lunch,  and  i>erhape  dinner,  too. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  involved  in  this  aid 
program  long  ago.  Certainly  as  long  ago 
as  June  or  July,  they  were  preparing,  and 
did  prepare,  their  request  and  did  trans- 
fer large  amounts  of  money  to  Cambodia 
without  express  authority  for  any  aid 
program  to  Cambodia.  They  utilized  con- 
tingency funds,  money  in  the  nature  of 
contingency  funds,  which  were  author- 
ized in  existing  legislaUon  intended  to 
take  care  of  real  contingencies,  not  well- 
developed  plans  for  the  support  of  a 
country.  That  is  the  way  I  would  Inter- 
pret the  discretionary  authority.  By  Its 
very  nature,  discretionary  authority  Is 
given  to  the  President  simply  because  he 
cannot  anticipate  all  eventuailUee.  It  is 
provided  for  times  when  genuine  emer- 
gencies arrive;  but  when  the  money  Is 
used  in  this  fashion.  I  think  it  Is  con- 
trary to  the  Intent  and  the  spirit  of  the 
discretionary  authority. 

For  example,  on  July  8  an  article  a];>- 
peared  In  the  New  York  Times  entitled 
"New  US.  Arms  Aid  Due  for  Cambodia. 
Officials  Drafting  ISO-Million  Plan — No 
Heavy  Military  Equipment  Is  Included," 
by  Hedrick  Smith.  The  article  reads: 

Tbe  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon  la  dnLftlng 
plans  for  s  850-mllUon  prograjn  erf  miUtary 
aid  for  Cunbodia  In  the  coming  yMir  u  part 
of  Ita  continuing  eflort  to  bolster  Premier 
liOQ  Nol's  Oovemment  against  Ooomnunlct 
forces. 

Such  a  program  would  be  tn  keeping  wltA 
the  Administration's  declared  InCenUon  to 


aid  tbe  Cembodlsn  Oovermnent  end  encour- 
age other  Aslsu  powers  to  ssslft  It,  but  with- 
out a  direct,  Amerlcsn  mllltsxy  oommlunent 
to  lu  survival. 

Official  sources  said  tbe  White  House  had 
not  given  final  approval  to  a  spedfle  aid 
poclcage  but  explained  that  t2ie  amount  was 
exijected  to  be  several  times  larger  than  the 
t7  9-mllllon  In  small  arms  and  other  military 
equipment  shipped  to  Cambodia,  or  approved 
lor  shipment,  earlier  this  year. 

They  said  that  interagency  plannec*  ex- 
pected a  package  of  S&O-mimnn.  roughly 
what  the  White  House  is  said  to  believe  Coa- 
gress  win  approve. 

That  IS  rather  ironic,  because  they  did 
not  ask  us  to  approve  $50  million.  They 
made  it  available  without  asking  Con- 
gress. They  simply  took  it  from  pxist.lng 
funds.  The  article  reads  further: 

Because  ol  sensiuvltlee  on  Capitol  Hill, 
offlolals  emphasized  that  American  military 
aid  to  the  Cambodian  regime  would  liave  to 
be  restricted  to  small  arms,  jeeps,  trucks, 
communications  equipment,  uniforms,  tents 
and  other  light  equipment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  restric- 
tion whatever  In  existing  legislation. 
They  can  spend  it  for  anyttiing  they  like. 
It  is  simply  an  outright  authorization  of 
$285  million,  and  it  has  no  restrictions  on 
what  kind  of  weapons  we  can  give  them. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  tbe  entire  package 
will  be  part  of  the  worldwide  mUltary  aid 
program,  requiring  CongiesslonaJ  approval,  or 
whether  part  of  it  wm  come  from  general 
contingency  funds  subject  only  to  the  Prea- 
ident'B  control. 

Well,  it  certainly  did  become  clear 
tiiat  these  funds  came  from  fimds  sub- 
ject only  to  the  President's  control. 

If  the  administration  really  had  any 
respect  for  Congress,  and  was  willing  to 
follow  the  usual  procedure,  they  would 
at  that  time,  have  submitted  a  request 
for  authorization  for  the  amount  which 
they  deemed  to  be  necessary  in  Cam- 
bodia. Instead,  they  waited  until  after  the 
election,  and  submitted  this  supple- 
mental request  at  a  time  when  it  was 
virtually  impossible  to  have  adequate 
hearings  or  to  examine  the  significance 
of  the  poUcy  involved  in  this  request. 
The  article  goes  on  to  say : 

Officials  said,  however,  that  the  Camt>od- 
lan  request  for  some  heavy  military  equip- 
ment such  as  helicopters,  tactical  Jet  fight- 
ers, naval  patrol  craft  and  artUlery  pieces  is 
likely  to  lie  turned  down.  Thee*  Items  were 
part  of  the  s500-mllUon  In  military  aid  re- 
quested by  Premier  Lon  Nol  in  a  message  to 
President  Nixon  on  April  30. 

casoioDlAN  AajsY  ExPAxnas 

Tbe  Camlxidian  Government  requested 
ample  aid  to  expand  its  army  from  80,000 
men  to  roughly  300,000  but  the  Mizon  Ad- 
nUiUstratlon  questioned  Its  abulty  to  at>- 
sorb  lar?e  amounu  of  tectmcrioglcaiiy  ad- 
vanced equipment.  Some  high  officials  also 
opposed  large  volumes  of  American  aid  be- 
cause they  feared  It  would  lead  tbe  United 
States  to  the  same  kind  of  Involvement  in 
Cambodia  as  in  South  Vietnam. 

Well,  it  is  reassuring  that  at  least 
some  olScials  questioned  the  wisdom  of 
this  policy :  but  obviously,  from  the  con- 
clusion reached  in  this  bill,  the  other 
Bide  won  the  day.  I  am  quite  confident 
that,  as  in  ell  bodies  of  men,  there  was 
dissent,  but  tbe  majority — and,  of  course, 
the  President — decided  to  ask  for  this 
amount. 
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Initrad  PMBident  NUion  appiwed  In  Jun»  of  any  hope  of  a  negotiated  settlement, 
a  modeat  »topg«p  miutirr  »id  progiBm  at  and  ^th  the  resumption  of  a  policy  of 
»7  9-miiiion  to  proKide  20.000  M-1  riBM  and    bringing  Btx)ut  by  force,  for  all  practical 

....-  .n_„K.,    purposes,  a  capitulation  by  the  enemy. 

This  Is  what  I  think  It  means.  I  think 
that  Is  the  central  significance  of  approv- 
ing this  Item  in  the  bill:  That  If  we  ap- 
prove it.  it  will  be  interpreted  as  our  hav- 
ing given  our  approval  of  a  policy  of 
seeking  a  military  victory— a  policy 
which  this  President  earlier  had  speclfl- 
cally  disavowed. 

Mr.   GORE.   Will   the  Senator   yield 
further? 
Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  I  yield  for  a  Ques- 


M-3  carbines,  •ome  plstoU  and  »0-c»Uber 
macblna  gum.  plu»  ammunlUon.  modlcal 
supplies,  uniforms  and  radios. 

Previously,  the  United  Statea  had  deUv- 
ered  to  tie  C«ml>odlun  Army  about  6.0O0 
Soviet-designed  AK-«7  rlHee.  aome  60-MM. 
and  83-UM.  mortan.  light  and  heavy  ma- 
chine guns.  anUtank  rocket  laonchera  and 
some  ammunition  lor  thes«  weapons.  aU  cap- 
tured Irom  enemy  forcee  In  Vietnam. 

The  statement  in  this  article  that  what 
they  really  had  in  mind  were  simple  car- 
bines, rifles,  and  ammunition  Is  not 
borne  out  by  what  we  actually  have 
given  to  the  Cambodians.  Since  April 
22  1970,  they  have  programed  such 
items  as  C-47  aircraft.  AC-47  cargo  air- 
craft. T-28B  light  attack  aircraft,  utility 
helicopters,  observation  aircraft,  river 
patrol  craft,  medium  landing  craft.  mlB- 
cellaneous  boats  and  craft,  armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  armored  cargo  carriers, 
special-purpose  carriers,  armored  recov- 
ery vehicles,  military  trucks  and  trailers. 
civilian  ambulances,  submachlnegiins. 
machlnegtms,  recoilless  rifles,  and  how- 
itzers. 

At  least  some  of  these  items  are  quite 
sophisticated  and  require  a  good  deal  of 
training,  to  be  eflectively  used.  Normally 
of  course,  a  large  number  ol  advisers 
would  be  required. 

They  also  have  received  telephone  ter- 
coinaU.  tactical  radio,  and  regional  ra- 
dio. I  am  quite  sure,  although  such 
equipment  is  not  listed  here,  that  we  will 
end  up  giving  them  a  television  network, 
as  we  have  in  South  Vietnam.  They  will 
be  supplied  with  military  bridge  sets. 
forklUts.  tool  kits,  and  all  kinds  of 
spares,  et  cetera,  to  go  with  them. 

The  administration  expects  to  give 
additional  Items  of  a  similar  nature, 
many  of  which  are  quite  sophisticated 
in  anyone's  language.  The  communica- 
tions equipment,  as  well  as  the  aircraft, 
might  well  require  advisers  and 
trainers. 

That  article  was  dated  In  July.  I  have 
another  article  dated  in  June,  bead- 
lined  "Pentagon  Asks  for  Drafting  of 
Aid  Programs." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sent  men  to 
Cambodia,  back  about  the  time  of  the 
Invasion,  with  Instructions  to  draw  up 
plans  for  an  aid  program.  That  only  for- 
tifies and,  I  tiiink,  underlines  the  point 
I  have  made  that  there  Is  no  real  excuse 
for  not  having  submitted  this  program 
to  Congress  as  long  ago  as  June  or  July. 
Instead,  as  I  have  stated,  they  have 
waited  until  the  last  days  of  this  Con- 
gress, which  has  so  many  Important 
measures  to  l>e  taken  up. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POLBRIOHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  OORE.  What  contribution  to  prog- 
ress toward  a  negotiated  settlement  does 
the  Senator  think  aid  to  Cambodia  could 
□osslbly  make? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Well.  I  wHl  say  to 
the  Senator,  I  do  not  think  it  will  make 
for  any  progress  toward  a  solution  ex- 
cept on  the  theon-  of  a  mlliUry  victory. 
But  I  think  the  policy  Involved  in  the 
question  of  Cambodia  is  consistent  with 
the  abandonment  by  the  administration 


Mr.  OORE.  The  Senator  recalls,  I  am 
sure,  that  during  the  previous  admin- 
istration there  was  a  policy  of  bombing 
North  Vietnam  to  the  peace  table? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  OORE.  They  did  not  come  to  the 
peace  table  imtU  the  bombing  stopped. 

The  Senator  will  recall,  does  he  not. 
that  the  program  of  so-called  Vietnam- 
teatlon  WM  advocated  on  the  basis  that  It 
would  provide  an  Incentive  or  pressure 
for  the  North  Vietnamese  and  the  Vlet- 
cong  to  negotiate  a  settlement? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct:  I  do. 
Mr.  GORE  The  Senator  will  recall  also 
that  the  invasion  of.  or  the  incursion 
into.  Cambodia  was  advanced  and  sought 
to  be  justified  on  the  basis  that  this  was 
necessary  to  make  VletnamlEatlon  work 
and  that  both  the  incursion  of  Cambodia 
and  Vietnamlzatlon  were  Intended  to 
provide  a  greater  Incentive  for  a  nego- 
tiated settlement.  Yet.  did  not  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  State,  William 
Rogers,  recently  say  that  progress  toward 
a  negotiated  settlement  had  been  "zero." 
Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  correct.  He 
so  testifled  In  open  hearing. 

Mr.  OORE.  If  neither  the  bombing  of 
North  Vietnam  nor  Vietnamlzatlon  nor 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  has  made  a 
contribution  toward  a  negotlat«d  settle- 
ment, what  reason  is  there  to  believe  now 
that  aid  to  the  Lon  Nol  government  and 
thus,  by  congressional  approval.  Incur- 
ring a  commitment  for  the  defense  of 
Cambodia,  will  contribute  toward  a 
negotiated  settlement  of  this  war? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  do  not  think  there  Is  any 
reason  to  believe  It  will  contribute  to  a 
negotiated  settlement  In  the  sense  of  a 
compromise,  a  .settlement  short  of  a  mili- 
tary victory.  In  which  the  power  of  the 
ennny  to  resist  is  eliminated,  which  the 
previous  administration  decided  was  not 
feasible,  short  of  using,  I  suppose,  nuclear 
weapons — I  mean,  without  causing  the 
total  devastation  of  the  country. 

President  Nikon  said  in  his  campaign 
that  he  had  a  plan  to  bring  about  a  set- 
tlement of  the  war.  That  was  Interpreted 
to  mean  a  negotiated  settlement,  I 
thought.  I  think  I  am  not  misquoting 
him— I  do  not  know  the  exact  words — 
when  I  say  that  the  policy  was  not  to 
seek  a  military  victory.  That  Is  my  ta- 
presslon.  Was  it  not  the  Senator's? 

Mr.  GORE.  To  use  the  President's  own 
words,  he  "ruled  out"  a  settlement  on 
the  battlefield.  But  there  was  an  aban- 
donment of  that  position  by  degrees,  as 
the  able  Senator  will  recall,  through  the 
year  iset.  until  the  Preatdent's  mlllta- 
rtstlc,  hawkish  speecb  ot  Novsmber  1999. 


Does  the  able  Senator  recall  that  on 
the  day  following  the  invasion  of  Cam- 
bodia, I  rose  on  the  Senate  floor  and  ex- 
pressed the  apprehension  tliat  the  real 
purpose  of  the  invasion,  somewhat  con- 
trary to  the  stated  purpose,  was  to  sup- 
port the  Ijon  Nol  government  and  to 
prevent  the  return  of  Sihanouk,  and  that 
I  sadly  expressed  the  view  that  the  in- 
evitable consequences  of  that  ill-advised 
invasion  of  a  small  country  would  not 
be  progress  toward  a  peaceful  settlement 
but  that  it  would  increase  the  difficulty 
of  a  peaceful  settlement  and,  moreover, 
that  it  would  lead  to  another  costly  client- 
state  and  the  involvement  of  the  United 
States  in  the  support  of  the  Lon  Nol  gov- 
enunent  and  in  the  defense  of  Cambodia? 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
slated  it  very  well,  and  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate him  upon  his  foresight.  This 
Is  not  the  only  time  he  has  correctly 
interpreted  the  actions  that  have  been 
taken  by  the  administration.  His  experi- 
ence has  enabled  him  to  foresee  what 
the  consequences  of  those  actions  would 
be.  and  in  this  case  what  he  has  said,  as 
to  the  consequences  of  those  actions,  has 
certainly  been  borne  out. 

It  is  very  dUBcult  for  those  of  us,  like 
the  Senator,  who  are  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  to  dis- 
entangle the  meaning  of  these  actions 
from  the  rhetoric  that  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  them.  That  Is  why  a  dis- 
cussion of  these  matters,  especially  this 
matter,  is  warranted— in  fact,  la  in  the 
national  Interest.  I  think  the  least  we  can 
do  is  to  examine  these  matters  and  to 
.■submit  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  significance  of 
these  matters.  If  they  wish  to  adopt  these 
policies  In  spite  of  that  and  wish  to  go 
down  that  road,  it  is  within  the  power 
of  the  cotmtry  and  the  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  go  down  that  road.  But  they  at 
least  ought  to  do  it  with  their  eyes  open 
and  to  know  what  they  are  doing. 

I  thinir  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  been  In  the  forefront,  as  have  other 
Members  of  this  body,  in  interpreting  the 
significance  of  the  actions  taken  by  the 
administration.  I  certainly  commend 
liim  for  it.  He  deserves  great  credit. 

I  think  the  Senator  might  be  inter- 
ested in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  on  October  3  of  this  year, 
from  Mr.  Cecil  Holmes.  It  begins: 
TotheBDRoa; 

"It  in  November  this  war  Is  not  over.  I  lay 
that  the  American  people  wUl  b«  JusOflsd  In 
electing  a  new  leadership,  and  1  pledge  to  you 
that  new  icaderablp  will  end  the  war  and 
win  the  peace  In  the  Padflc." 

This  was  aald  not  in  1S70  by  a  Hstflelll  or 
a  McOovetn,  but  In  the  ItSS  campaign,  by 
Richard  Nixon. 

Mr.  OORE.  Did  that  pledge  a  piece- 
meal withdrawal  of  American  troops  over 
a  4-year  period  aisd  even  the  retention 
of  imtold  thousands  of  troops  there — Air 
Force  or  whatnot — to  maintain  in  power 
the  Thieu-Ky  regime? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT,  It  did  not.  He  was 
saying  fiatly  that  if  it  was  not  over  by 
November- which  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing else.  Several  Senatoiv,  Including 
the  Senator  from  Kansas,  have  reiter- 
ated the  fact  that  Vietnamlzatlon  is 
ahead  of  schedule,  that  16,000  troops 
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have  been  withdrawn  ahead  of  schedule. 
But  I  recall  to  the  Senator  that  I  think 
it  was  In  June  or  July  of  1969,  former 
Defense  Secretary  CUItord  wrote  an  arti- 
cle In  Foreign  Affairs  magaaine.  and  per- 
haps also  appeared  on  television,  giving 
his  recommended  schedule  for  withdraw- 
ing combat  troops.  He  said  that  100,000 
should  be  withdrawn  by  the  end  of 
1960  and  all  ground  combat  troops,  I  be- 
lieve, by  December  of  1970.  this  month. 
In  commentinB  upon  Mr.  Clifford's  pro- 
posal. President  Nixon.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly— I  will  not  try  to  quote  him — said, 
in  effect,  that  he  expected  and  Intended 
to  do  better  than  that.  That  was  the 
schedule  set  by  the  President  early  In  the 
summer  of  1969.  Does  the  Senator  recall 
that? 

There  has  been  talk  about  a  schedule. 
How  far  behind  is  he  in  his  original 
schedule?  They  say  he  is  15.000  ahead  of 
his  schedule.  That  was  the  second  sched- 
ule, a  later  schedule.  Of  course.  If  you 
keep  changing  a  schedule,  you  can  al- 
ways be  ahead  of  it. 

Mr,  GORE,  How  about  the  schedule 
the  Senator  Just  read? 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  'Hist,  of  course,  is 
the  schedule  he  set  in  1968.  He  said  then 
that  if  they  were  not  out  by  November 
of  1968,  the  coimtry  needed  new  leader- 
ship. He  was  saying.  In  effect,  that  if 
President  Johnson  and  the  Democrats 
did  not  have  the  war  over  by  November 
of  1968.  they  ought  to  be  thrown  out. 
and  of  course  they  were  thrown  out.  1 
am  quite  sure  that  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant elements  in  that  campaign  was 
the  belief  that  President  Nixon  was  com- 
mitted to  end  the  war  in  the  very  near 
future,  not  draw  it  out  over  5  or  10  years, 
but  end  It  in  the  near  future.  He  did 
not  give  a  specific  date,  but  the  reason- 
able assumption  would  be.  I  would  say. 
that  within  at  least  6  months  he  would 
have  the  war  on  the  way  to  being  ended. 
that  0  .settlement  would  be  acreed  upon, 
a  negotiated  settlement  similar  to  that 
which  the  French  brought  about  after 
the?  made  the  decision  to  liquidate  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  having  fought  there  for 
8  or  9  years — from  1946  to  1954,  I  be- 
lieve. They  decided,  in  May  or  June,  I 
t>elleve.  that  the  war  was  no  longer  in 
their  interest,  and  it  was  only  approxi- 
mately 6  weeks  from  the  time  of  the  de- 
cision to  liquidate  the  war  that  they  had 
a  cease-fire  and  what  Is  called  the 
Geneva  accords,  setting  out  all  the  con- 
ditions for  a  .settlement  and  disengage- 
ment, and  had  actually  brought  about  a 
disengagement. 

So  it  Is  not  aU  that  complicated,  the 
Idea  that  the  other  side  will  not  nego- 
tiate. Of  course  they  will  not  negotiate  a 
surrender.  They  did  not  negotiate  a  sur- 
render In  1954.  ITieir  imwllllngness  to 
negotiate  a  surrender  has  given  the  ad- 
ministration its  talking  point  that  the 
opposition  will  not  negotiate.  Whether 
anyone  negotiates  depends  on  the  terms. 
This.  I  say.  is  the  significance  of  the 
request.  It  Is  a  small  request  relatively, 
but  It  Is  Indicative  of  a  decision  that  has 
been  made  and  not  announced,  that  we 
are  returning  to  a  policy  of  seeking  a 
military  victory.  That  Is  what  I  believe. 

True,  the  North  Vietnamese  have  beeo 
severely  mauled  and  much  of  their  coim- 


try has  been  destroyed.  True,  a  great 
many  of  the  Vletcong  have  been  elimi- 
nated, 'nie  Phoenix  program,  about 
which  we  have  beard  a  great  deal,  no 
dout>t  has  restilted  in  the  capture  or 
elimination  of  a  great  many  of  the  Vlet- 
cong, composing  the  Infrastructtire  In 
South  Vietnam.  I  would  not  deny  for  a 
moment  that  they  have  been  severely 
weakened.  However,  I  do  not  think  that 
means  they  are  about  to  collapse.  There 
are  still  on  estimated  40,000-odd  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vletcong  in  Cambodia. 
Many  who  were  in  South  Vietnam  evi- 
dently have  moved  into  Cambodia,  which 
is  a  much  bigger  country  where  they  are 
much  t>etter  able  to  maneuver,  and 
where  they  can  therefore  operate  with 
greater  safety. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  yield  the  floor  except  for  a  question. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  call  for 
the  regular  order. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stxhhis)  .  May  we  first  have  order  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  speaking.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
Senator  wants  to  object  to.  I  was  com- 
pletely In  the  regular  order.  I  was  mak- 
ing a  statement.  I  was  not  the  one  ask- 
ing a  question.  The  Senator  must  have 
misunderstood  what  I  was  saying. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  the  right,  under 
the  rule — — 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  jrield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  any  purpose  except  for  a  question.  If 
the  Senator  tvtshes  to  ask  me  a  question. 
I  shall  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  did  not 
ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  yield.  I  merely  called  for  the 
regular  order. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  right,' Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  enjoying  the  regular  order. 
Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STtwms) .  The  Senator  declines  to  yield. 
Just  a  minute  now.  Let  us  all  rememtxr 
that  this  Is  the  Senate.  Let  us  have  quiet. 
Everybody  is  walking  around  here  all  the 
time.  Stall  members  are  coming  in  and 
going  out.  Let  us  have  quiet.  Will  Sena- 
tors kindly  sit  down.  The  Chair  thinks 
that  would  lend  something  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  Chair  will  rule  in  Just  a  minute, 
but  first  Senators  who  wish  to  confer  will 
do  so  outside  the  Chamber.  Those  who 
wish  to  remain  will  kindly  sit  down. 

All  right:  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  the  floor  and  he  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  regular  order,  which  does  not  require 
yielding. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  jield  for  anything  other  than  a  ques- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STXHKa).  All  right  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  Is  reserving  his  rights.  Frankly, 
the  occupant  of  the  chair  is  advised  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  when  a 
Senator  calls  for  the  regular  order,  he  Is 
entitled  to  have  a  chance  to  state  the 
point  and  the  reason  upon  which  he  Is 
calling  for  the  regtilar  order. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Without  losing  his 
nE:ht  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  unless  the 
call  is  for  the  regular  order.  My  call  for 
the  regular  order  was  to  deprive  the  Sen- 
ator of  the  floor 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  rule  on  that  when  he  gets  to  it. 
The  Chair  Just  said,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor.  Let  the  Seiutor  from 
Alatjama  state  his  point. 

Mr.  AIXEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Steiojis)  .  Let  iis  have  quiet  please.  The 
Chair  has  requested  all  these  staff  mem- 
bers to  sit  down,  imlees  they  are  actually 
engaged  In  the  discharge  of  their  official 
duties.  They  have  no  right  to  be  here 
under  any  circumstances.  They  have  the 
privilege  of  being  here  only  If  they  arc 
actually  engaged  in  the  discharge  of  their 
ofDcia!  duties. 

Mr.  AIXEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  last  evening's  session,  the  Sen- 
ate went  into  recess  until  this  morning, 
thereby  continuing  the  same  legislative 
day.  The  rules  provide  that  a  Senator  la 
limited  to  two  speeches  on  any  one  sub- 
ject In  any  one  day — and  this  means 
a  legislative  day.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  during  this 
legislative  day.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  got  the  floor  In  his  own 
right  on  two  separate  occasions,  those 
occasions  being  separated  by  yielding  the 
floor  on  one  occasion. 

The  pages  of  the  Cong»xs8io!ial  Rxc- 
ORD  which  indicate  that  at  page  41643. 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  got  the 
floor  for  the  first  time:  then  he  yielded 
the  floor  at  page  41657.  and  got  the  floor 
again  In  his  own  right  at  page  41672: 
thereby  he  had  hl-s  quota  of  two  speeches 
on  the  subject  of  the  Gravel  amendment. 

So  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
not  entitled  to  make  a  third  speech  on 
the  same  subject  dtirlng  the  current  leg- 
islative day.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Srar- 
las) .  First,  we  have  to  get  all  the  facts. 
May  I  ask  the  Senator,  these  two 
speeches  he  refers  to,  one  took  place  on 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  ALLEN,  Both  are  in  the  same 
Rico«D  on  one  day.    

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Both  are 
in  the  some  Recohd  on  one  day. 

Mr.  ALLEN  The  first  one  is  on  page 
41643  of  the  RecoxD.  

The  ntESnJING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
the  same  legislative  day. 

Mr.  AIXEN.  The  same  legislative  day 
but  not  the  same  Calendar  day.  it  being 
on  yesterday.  Yesterday  was  the  Calen- 
dar day,  but  the  same  legislative  day. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Senate  recessed  at  the 
conclusion  of  business  on  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  To  be 
certain  the  Chair  tmderstands  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  the  speech  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  maUng  now,  ex- 
cept for  this  Interruption.  Is  the  third? 

Mr.  AliLEN.  At  least  the  third  speech; 
yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from' Arkansas  wish  to  respond 
to  that? 
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Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President.  I  say 
yes  for  both  the  Senator  from  Alaska  and 
myself  In  yielding.  I  do  not  recall  what 
the  specific  instance  was.  I  will  have  to 
consult  the  record.  We  usually  have  said 
that  we  have  yielded  without  losing  our 
right  to  the  floor  or  without  having  It 
counted  as  a  second  speech.  It  is  possi- 
ble— I  will  have  to  consiilt  the  Rxcoud — 
that  in  this  particular  Instance  that  was 
not  done.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  usually  puts  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  in  that  way.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  we  did  in  every  instance  or 
not.  However.  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  he  is  quite  aware.  I  am 
sure,  of  the  purpose  of  the  discussion.  If 
he  wishes  to  press  this  kind  of  a  point  at 
this  time,  there  is  a  very  easy  alternative 
to  it.  We  will  simply  oiler  another  amend- 
ment which  would  do  away  with  the 
Gravel  amendment.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  the  alternative  if  the  Senator  wishes 
to  push  the  point  and  if  the  Chali'  is 
disposed  to  support  the  point  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.  I  would  ver>'  much 
regret  it.  But  I  recognize  that  is  the 
rule. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi,  who  now 
occupies  the  Chair,  ha\TJig  had  long  and 
mucli  treater  and  more  thorough  expe- 
rience with  matters  of  this  kind.  I  am 
sure  understands  the  usual  circum- 
stances under  which  these  parliamentary 
matters  are  handled  in  the  Senate. 

Sir.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Chair  entertain  an  additional  comment 
from  the  Senator  from  Alaska  on  the 

parliamentary  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  be  glad  to  do  that.  However, 
the  Chair  understands  he  is  not  per- 
mitted under  the  rule.  However,  since 
the  Senator  from  .Alaska  is  involved,  the 
Chair  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  may  make  a  brief 
statement,  and  without  objection  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
some  justification.  However,  we  found 
out  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  rules  that 
I  was  in  error  yesterday  in  asking  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  purpose  of  reply- 
ing to  a  question  addressed  to  me  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  without  yield- 
ing the  floor  for  that  purpose.  We  would 
have  to  examine  the  Recosd  In  the  mi- 
nutest detail  to  determine  the  predicat*. 
After  determining  that  predicate,  then 
we  would  have  to  go  to  the  question  that 
I  was  asked  or  that  I  was  posing  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  It  would  be  very 
difficult  without  a  very  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  record  In  every  detail 
as  to  the  predicate  of  each  question  in 

each  case.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  that  statement 

May  we  have  quiet?  The  Chair  has 
tried  to  refresh  his  recollection  the  best 
he  could.  It  has  been  the  rule  and  the 
custom  earlier  here,  and  ha»  been  the 
applicable  practice  that  under  rule  XIX 
that— 

No  Senator  aball  tntemipt  another  Sena- 
tor in  debate  without  hla  ooneent.  and  to 
obtain  such  eooaest  he  sbaU  flnt  addreee  the 
Praeldlni!  Officer,  end  oo  Senator  9hen  speak 
more  thao  tirtce  upon  any  queetlon  In  de- 


bate on  the  same  day  without  laav?  of  the 
Senate,  which  shall  be  determined  without 
debate. 

As  the  Chair  has  always  understood 
the  rule,  a  Senator  may  yield  only  for  a 
question  when  the  regular  order  is  re- 
quested. It  has  been  customary  that  If  it 
were  to  go  further  than  that,  the  Sena- 
tor who  had  the  floor  woiild  make  a  re- 
quest and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
he  might  yield  to  Senator  "X"  without 
losing  his  rights  to  the  floor. 

Years  ago  that  rule  and  prsettee  was 
studiou-sly  followed.  However,  the  Chair 
has  noticed  that  In  more  recent  time  it 
has  not  been  followed,  it  appears  to  the 
Chair. 

The  Chair  does  not  know  whether 
that  practice  was  followed  yesterday  for 
certain  or  not.  However,  the  Chair  called 
for  a  citation  of  the  two  times  on  which 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  spoke.  That 
has  been  furnished.  Unless  the  Record 
shows  that  there  was  unanimous  consent 
obtained  relevant  to  this  point,  the  Chair 
would  feel  that  it  would  have  to  rule 
that  the  point  is  well  taken. 
Mr.    FDLBRIGHT.    Mr.   President,    a 

parliamentary  inqulrj'^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  Is  It 
in  order  at  this  time  for  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  to  offer  a  substitute  for 
the  Gravel  amendment?  Would  It  be  In 
order  to  offer  a  substitute? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  indulge  the  Chair  a  moment 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  not  have  the  right  to 
offer  a  substitute  because  his  very  right 
to  occupy  the  floor  is  unauthorized  imder 
the  rule. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  im- 
derstood  the  Chair  to  rule  a  moment  ago 
that  in  order  to  take  up  the  matter,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  would  not  lose 
his  right  to  the  floor  pending  this  inquiry 
with  respect  to  the  point  made  by  the 

Senator  from  Alabama^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
ruled,  as  the  Chair  understood  It.  that 
the  Chair  was  going  to  permit  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  give  his  reasons 
for  the  point  of  order  without  prejudic- 
ing the  Senator's  right  to  the  floor  be- 
catise  of  this  Interruption.  However,  the 
Chair  thought  It  reserved  the  main  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  does  not  want  to  decline  to  bear 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  However, 
the  Chair  believes,  imder  the  rules,  that 
he  has  all  the  facts  before  us. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
speak  to  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  rule 
states  that  the  matter  shall  be  deter- 
mined without  debate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  phrase 
"without  debate"  does  not  refer  to  the 
giving  of  advice  to  the  Presiding  Officer. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  quiet.  The  Chair  cannot  hear  the 
Senator  who  is  trying  to  address  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  the  rele- 
vant rule  cited  by  the  Chair 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  excuse  the  Chair  for  a  moment? 
The  real  matter  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time  is  that  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  called  the  Senate  to  order  and 
has  given  his  reasons.  The  Chair  feels 
that  this  is  an  important  matter  even 
beyond  the  matter  involved  here.  It  sets 
a  precedent  in  that  it  has  not  been  ruled 
on  recently  as  far  as  the  Chair  is  con- 
cerned. 

Under  the  facts  before  the  Chair,  the 
Chair  rules  that  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  lost  his  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Chair  rule  that  it  is  not  in  order  for 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to  present  a 

substitute  at  this  time?        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  he  could 
offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  FCTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Chair  decline  to  recognize  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arfauisas  for  this  purpose? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
just  been  ruled  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  forfeited  his  right  to  the 

floor.    

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  in  that  position. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  President.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  ruled  to  that  effect  under  rule 
XIX 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Just  a 
minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  automatically  get  the 
floor  by  virtue  of  hLs  point  of  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  excuse  the  Chair  and  let  the 
Chair  recite  the  situation?  The  Chair 
ruled  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
under  the  facts  had  lost  his  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  sit- 
uation is  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
had  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  there  Is  no 
quorum  present. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President.  I  decline  to 
yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 
order  on  the  recognition.  Could  we  have 
the  OfBclal  Reporter  read  back  who  was 
asking  for  recognition?  I  imderstood  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  made  a  point  of 
order,  but  I  did  not  hear  him  ask  for 
recognition. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  He  asked  about  six  times. 
Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  would  like  to  have  It 
read  back,  which  request  is  under  the 

rule.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognized  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  distinctly  heard  him  a.ik  for  recogni- 
tion. He  declines  to  yield.  Is  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  correct. 
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The  PRESIDLNO  OFFICER.  All  right. 
Gentlemen,  that  is  the  situation  we  are 
in.  The  Senator  from  Alabama,  declining 
to  yield,  may  proceed. 

Mr.  A'.T.gw  I  thank  the  Clialr. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  t>een  seeing 
some  strange  fllibusterers  during  the 
lame  duck  session,  and  it  looks  like  the 
flllbusterers  are  standing  in  line  to  fili- 
buster. When  we  go  from  the  filibuster, 
as  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas sald^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  to  Insist  that  those  who  are  in 
the  Chamber  and  who  are  not  Senators 
have  to  be  quiet  and  be  still:  otherwise, 
their  right  to  be  in  the  Chamber  will  have 
to  be  challenged. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  If  this 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  defeated  by  a 
direct  vote  or  by  a  motion  to  table,  then 
another  amendment  carrying  out  the 
same  purpose  could  be  offered:  but  at 
the  same  Ume.  If  we  do  get  a  direct  vole 
on  the  amendment,  or  on  a  motion  to 
table,  we  would  at  least  have  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  sub- 
stance of  this  amendment 

I  respect  the  right  of  distinguished 
Senators  who  have  been  discussing  this 
amendment  at  length  to  discuss  It,  to 
debate  It  In  an  extended  fashion;  and 
aa  the  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama. 
I  make  this  pledge  to  the  distinguished 
Senators.  In  the  event  a  cloture  peti- 
tion Is  filed  to  cut  off  debate,  he  will 
vote  against  that  cloture  move.  Once 
this  matter  1«  disposed  of.  the  Jimlor 
Senator  from  Alabama  supposes  we  will 
eventually  go  to  final  disposition  of  the 
bill,  whether  it  Is  temporarily  laid  aaldc 
or  whether  we  discuss  it  for  many 
days. 

If  we  do  dispose  of  It  we  will  only  go. 
I  asstime.  to  the  Department  of  Tran.<i- 
portaOon  conference  report  and  there 
the  pledge  has  been  made  that  Sen- 
ators will  filibuster  It  or  discuss  It  at 
length  for  the  remainder  of  the  session, 
if  necessary.  Other  Senators  have 
pledged  dlscuiwrton?  with  respect  to  the 
trade  bUl. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
recogntees  and  appreciates  the  position 
of  the  Senators  who  feel  very  deeply 
with  regard  to  the  amendments  that 
they  have  or  the  opposition  that  they 
have  to  certain  of  these  measures.  It  is 
.■strenRc.  though,  that  some  of  the  very 
Senators  who  are  so  nnxious  to  amend 
rule  XXn  to  require  only  a  three-flfths 
vote  to  Invoke  cloture  rather  than  the 
present  two-thirds  vote  are  the  very 
Senators  who  plan  to  debate  some  of  the 
other  measures  not  now  under  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point  Just  as  a 
courtesy? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  yield  to 
the  dlstingubhed  Senator  from  Alaska 
provided  I  do  not  lo«e  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  provided  that  when  1  resimie 
my  remarks  it  will  not  be  considered  my 
second  speech  on  this  subject 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  excuse  the  Chair,  the  Sen- 
ator must  ask  imanlmous  consent.  The 
Senator  who  has  the  floor  has  to  request 


unanimous  consent.  Tlie  intervenor  can- 
not do  it  The  Senator  who  has  the  floor 
has  to  ask  unanimous  consent.  If  it  is 
granted  it  will  apply;  otherwise  not. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  say 
that  because  Senators  who  have  come  to 
the  Senate  in  the  last  few  years  would 
not  have  a  chance,  perhaps,  to  know  of 
that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  I  might  yield  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  fiom  Alaska  with  the  under- 
standing I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  with  the  understanding  tliat 
when  I  resume  my  discussion  of  this 
issue  it  will  not  be  considered  a  second 
speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  be 
l>ermitted  to  do  that. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  tmammous  consent 
to  yield  under  those  conditions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Tlie  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President.  I  caimot 
help  but  miderscore  the  surprise  and 
consternation  my  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama has  over  the  fact  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  bodj'  who  were  very  adamant 
on  changing  rule  XXH  are  also  now 
speaking  broadly  about  utilizing  the  ben- 
efits of  rule  Xxn.  I.  like  him.  have  been 
.stricken  with  the  humor  of  the  sltUBtlan 
and  the  irony  of  the  situation. 

However,  I  would  like  to  underscore 
the  fact  that  the  two  Senators  engaged 
in  today's  activities  and  yesterday's  ac- 
tivities were  two  Senators  who  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  trying  to  thwart  a 
change  in  that  rule. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  would  like  to 
underscore  that  he  and  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  In  trying  to 
thwart  any  move  to  change  that  rule. 

I  would  just  like  to  tell  In  the  short 
time  the  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
given  me  why  I  voted  to  thwart  any 
change  in  rule  XXII  I  did  so  because  I 
feel  strongly,  as  the  Senator  does,  about 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate  as  a  leg- 
islative body,  and  that  is  what  is  at  stake 
today. 

I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
concede  that  I  do  not  think  I  have  the 
votes  to  have  my  amendment  agreed  to. 
So  why  should  I  stand  here  and  impor- 
time  this  august  body  when  I  know  I  do 
not  have  the  votes  to  have  my  amend- 
ment agreed  to?  It  is  for  the  same  rea- 
son. I  am  sure,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi importuned  this  body  on  something 
he  thought  quite  vital  Involving  the  dvll 
rights  movement.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  in  years  to  come,  and  I 
«ish  him  a  long  tenure,  will  stand  on  this 
floor  realizing  he  does  not  have  the  votes 
to  pass  a  measure  but  he  will  Importune 
this  body  because  he  feels  he  Is  to  a 
greater  task,  just  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  I  feel  we  are  to  a  greater 
task. 

If  it  were  Just  a  vote  on  this  fact.  If  It 
were  Just  $155  million,  it  would  be  of  no 
avail,  but  this  body  alone  is  not  the 
deciding  voice  and  within  it  there  does 
not  lie  the  total  decisionmaking  process 
of  this  great  coimtry.  It  is  one  minute 


part  of  it.  There  is  another  part  of  it 
that  stretches  from  Maine  to  Alaska, 
from  Maine  to  California,  and  beyond  to 
HawaU. 

It  takes  time  for  that  large  body  to 
become  known,  to  have  their  will  ex- 
pressed, to  get  knowledge  as  to  what  is 
going  on. 

So,  what  we  were  doing  was  Importtm- 
ing  the  Senate,  as  my  colleague  has  in 
the  past,  and  will  in  the  future,  by  using 
the  full  force  of  the  Senate,  In  all  its 
prerogatives.  Those  prerogatives  should 
never  be  diminished,  and  I  will  stand 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  my  colleague 
to  maintain  rule  XXTT  In  January,  and  I 
hope  2  years  thence  In  January,  if  I  am 
reelected,  to  stand  with  mjr  colleague 
from  Mis.sissippi  in  fighting  for  rule 
xxn,  becBu.ie  of  tlie  power  it  give.'!  this 
body. 

What  has  happened  In  our  technology 
IS  that  the  Executive  has  run  rampant 
with  its  power,  not  because  of  the  will- 
fulness of  men,  but  because  of  the  com- 
plexity of  our  society.  What  has  really 
stood  still  has  been  the  power  of  this 
body.  

I  voted  agaiitst  changing  rule  XXH  be- 
cause I  felt  it  would  be  an  abdication  of 
the  power  we  have. 

So  I,  like  the  Senator  from  Alabama, 
am  amused — I  think  ttwt  Is  the  kindest 
way  we  can  describe  It — by  those  indi- 
viduals who  fought  to  change  the  rule 
and  now  tenuously  cling  to  it  for  a  cause 
which  they  think  Is  Just. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  his  remarks.  If  the  distin- 
guished Senator  had  listened  carefully, 
he  would  have  realized  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  in  speaking  of 
those  who  seek  to  change  rule  XXIL  re- 
ferred to  them  as  being  the  Senators  who 
will  discuss  measures  not  now  under  con- 
sideration before  the  Senate,  having  in 
mind  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  the  dl.stlngulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  voted  against  chang- 
ing rule  XXH.  The  junior  Senator  from 
.'Vlabama  Is  deeply  grateful  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska  for  his 
statement  that  he  intends  to  continue 
to  vote  to  maintain  rule  XXn  intact. 

But  it  is  somewhat  amusing  to  the  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alahama  to  see  some  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  who  discuss 
the  great  need  of  changing  rule  XXn 
avail  themselves  of  the  slight  protection 
that  Is  afforded  to  extended  discussion 
by  that  rule. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Wn-LiAMs)  has  asked  the  jim- 
lor  Senator  from  Alabama  to  yield  to 
him  for  10  minutes,  and  for  that  reason 
I  request  unanimous  consent  that  I 
might  yield  to  the  dL<rtlngul.<^ed  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes,  with  the  imder- 
standlng  that  I  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor  and  with  the  further  understand- 
ing that  when  I  resume  my  statement  it 
will  not  be  considered  a  -second  speech, 
but  only  part  of  the  present  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  Sen- 
ator has  correctly  stated  the  question,  as 
the  Chair  imderstands.  Now  for  the  first 
time  the  Senator  has  a  chance  to  pass 
on  the  request.  That  is  the  reason  why 
it  has  to  come  from  the  Senator  who  has 
the  floor. 
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Is  there  objection  now  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  BenBtor 
from  Atabamn?  The  Chair  hears  none. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  for  10  minutes. 


PROPOSED  UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT  ON  CERTAIN  MEAS- 
URES STILL  PENDING 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  has  gotten  Itself 
Into  the  ridiculous  posture  of  having  a 
series  of  filibusters  or  threatened  fili- 
busters all  running  simultaneously. 

The  Senate  debated  HJl.  19911.  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  all  day  yesterday 
and  still  has  no  prospect  of  an  early 
vote. 

The  Senate  has  been  put  on  notice  that 
when  the  conference  report  Including 
the  supersonic  transport  is  laid  down 
there  may  be  a  2-  or  3-week  talkathon. 

The  Senate  has  been  delayed  for  sev- 
eral days  in  debate  on  HJl.  18306.  the 
act  to  authorize  an  Increase  in  our  par- 
ticipation In  certain  International  fl- 
nancial  Institutions. 

There  is  a  threatened  filibuster  when 
the  amendments  dealing  with  the  trade 
bill  are  before  us. 

And  as  If  that  were  not  enough,  we 
hear  rumors  that  when  the  guaranteed 
annual  Income  plan— Riblcoff-Bennett 
amendments  No.  1097— 1«  before  the 
Senate  that  may  provoke  another  fili- 
buster. 

Excluding  Sundays,  there  are  only  15 
more  days.  Including  Christmas  Day  and 
New  Years  Day.  left  before  Congress  of- 
ficially adjourns  January  3.  and  unless 
some  .semblance  of  order  and  common- 
sense  Is  soon  restored  we  shall  adjourn 
without  having  settled  any  of  these 
questions. 

Whether  any  or  all  of  these  filibusters 
or  threats  of  filibusters  materialize  or 
whether  they  are  mere  rumors  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  that  If  there  is  no 
basis  for  the  various  rumors  than  there 
Is  to  the  so-called  threat  of  a  filibuster 
agaln.*!t  the  guaranteed  annual  Income 
plan  they  are  groundless. 

It  Is  well  known  that  I  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration's guaranteed  annual  income 
plan  and  consider  it  to !»  one  of  the  most 
misrepresented,  miiunderstood,  and 
oversold  legislative  proposal*  that  has 
ever  been  sent  to  the  Congress,  but  1 
am  not  afraid  to  debate  it  on  Its  merits 
and  let  the  Senate  vote. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  there  will  be  no  filibuster 
on  the  social  security  bill  or  on  any  of 
its  amendments  or  proposed  amend- 
ments. Including  the  guaranteed  annual 
income  plan;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  plana 
by  others  to  delay  consideration  of  this 
bin. 

But  these  rumors  persist,  and  therefore 
in  an  effort  either  to  dispel  them  or  to 
bring  them  out  in  the  open  I  now  outline 
a  proposed  uruinlmous-consent  agree- 
ment that  I  shall  submit  to  the  Senate 
promptly  after  first  establishing  a  live 
quorum. 

This  agreement  if  acceptable  wUl  en- 
able us  to  complete  oar  business  and 
poeslbly  adjourn  before  the  holidays. 


I  have  checked  this  agreement  with 
minority  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  have  their  support  in  sub- 
mitting the  proposal  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  agreement  is  a  package 
proposal  and  one  in  which  all  Senators 
Bill  have  to  cooperate. 

I  now  ask  the  clerk  to  read  this  pro- 
posed agreement,  which  is  In  four  parts, 
for  the  information  of  those  present,  fol- 
lowing which  I  shall  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  I  shall  then  present  the 
agreement  to  the  Senate. 

This  list  Includes  all  the  bills  which 
the  administration  has  placed  on  its  pri- 
orities list  as  needing  consideration  be- 
fore adjournment.  The  bill  dealing  with 
the  extension  of  the  excise  taxes  on  auto- 
mobiles and  telephones  has  been  stopped 
at  the  desk  by  Senator  Harris,  of  Okla- 
homa, which  precluded  committee  con- 
sideration. I  would  have  placed  it  as  the 
No.  1  "must  legislation"  and  as  an  indi- 
vidual Senator  will  still  be  insisting  that 
some  action  be  taken  on  it  prior  to  ad- 
journment. To  my  regret,  however,  it  has 
thus  far  not  been  Included  in  the  admin- 
istration's list  of  priorities. 

I  would  ask  for  the  tnfonnatlon  of 
the  Senate,  not  for  presentation  at  this 
time,  that  the  clerk  read  the  proposed 
agreement,  following  which,  at  the  first 
onportunity,  I  shall  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  and  then  present  this  re- 
quest to  the  Senate  for  Its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  clerk's  reading  to  the 
Senate  the  proposal?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

PKorosEo  ITKAimcona  ConxivT 

1.  SSI.  mil.  Foreign  jutfstance  Act: 

{a)  On  all  amendments — time  to  be 
limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween Mna  oontirMled  by  tbe  sponmrs  of 
gonenitment  and  the  Chairman.  If  the  Chair- 
man favors  the  amendment  then  the  time 
IB  to  be  controlled  by  the  Majority  Leader  or 
whomever  he  designate*. 

(b>  Time  on  final  paaBa4!«  of  BJl.  IMll  to 
be  limited  to  4  houn.  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Chairman  and  tbe  opponents  se 
designated  by  the  Majority  Leader. 

2.  Hn.  175BO.  Social  Security  Bill.  Trade 
Bill,  etc.! 

(a)  Time  on  Title  8  of  tbe  committee  bIQ 
designated  as  trade  amettdmenta  limited  to 
9  hours,  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  committee  for  the  propo- 
nsnta  and  by  the  opponents  as  designated  by 
the  Majority  Leader. 

(b)  On  tbe  Rlblooff-Bennett  amendment 
#1007.  proposing  a  guaranteed  annua]  In- 
ccaat,  time  to  be  limited  to  8  houra.  equally 
divided  between  and  controlled  by  sponson 
of  the  amendment  and  the  ranging  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

(c)  Time  on  all  other  ameadments  to  be 
limited  to  3  hours,  equally  divided  between 
sponsors  of  ainendment  and  tbe  Chairman. 
If  tbe  Chairman  favors  the  amendment  the 
time  In  opposition  to  be  controlled  by  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

(d)  Time  on  final  passage  of  BJl.  17SS0  to 
be  limited  to  6  hours,  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  Chairman  for 
the  proponents  and  t2ie  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  for  the  opposition. 

9.  B.B.  18806.  to  authorize  an  Increase  In 
United  States'  participation  In  certain  Inter- 
nstlonal  Institutions: 

fa)  Tbne  on  any  amendment  to  ctila  bill 
limited  to  1  hmir  to  be  equally  divided  be- 


tween and  oontrolled  by  sponsors  of  tbe 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

<b)  Time  on  final  passage  of  H.B.  18S0S 
to  be  limited  to  4  hours,  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controlled  by  the  manager  of  the 
bill  and  the  Senator  of  Tenneeaee.  Mr.  Oore. 

4.  On  all  conlerenoe  reports  now  pending 
or  to  be  submitted  between  ucm  snd  the 
date  of  adjournment  time  on  each  conference 
report  to  be  limited  to  4  hourt  equally  divided 
beween  and  controlled  by  the  manager  of  tbe 
conference  report  and  tbe  opposition  as  des- 
ignated by  the  Majority  Leader. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  shall  not  submit  this  request  now. 
because  I  think  that  before  it  is  done  I 
should  have  a  live  quorum  in  order  that 
Senators  may  know  what  is  being  pre- 
sented. If  it  be  In  order  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
be  permitted  to  yield  for  the  purpose  of 
pursuing  this  matter  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor.  If  it  is  not  in  order  I 
withhold  the  request  until  the  first  op- 
portunity I  can  get  to  present  it. 

I  think  we  have  dilly-dallied  long 
enough  here  on  some  of  these  bills,  and 
I  think  the  Senate  does  have  a  right  to 
vote.  Many  of  these  measures  I  have 
mentioned,  as  the  Senate  knows.  I  shall 
be  voting  against,  but  I  think  the  Senate 
should  have  the  right  to  work  its  will  In 
the  closing  days  of  this  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ators  time  has  expired.  The  floor  now 
reverts  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  effort  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  to  obtain  a  vote  on 
the  Important  measures  tliat  need  to  be 
acted  upon  prior  to  the  adjoununent  of 
Congress,  which  I  believe  is  going  to  take 
place  by  operation  of  law  rather  than  by 
a  motion  from  the  floor.  But  unless  the 
dlstinguLshed  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
discussed  this  matter  with  some  of  those 
Senators  who  are  threatening  lengthy 
filibusters  with  respect  to  these  measures. 
it  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  of  a  waste 
of  time  to  have  a  live  quorum  call  before 
making  such  a  request.  Has  he  discussed 
this  matt«r  with  any  of  the  potential 
filibustering  Senators,  with  respect  to 
their  views  on  the  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. 11 1  may  reply  without  the  Senator 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  I  would  say 
that  I  have  not  for  the  simple  reason 
that  there  are  so  many  filbusters  run- 
ning that  unless  we  can  put  white  bats 
on  one  group  and  dark  hats  on  the  other 
I  do  not  know  who  is  threatening  to  fili- 
buster and  who  is  not.  I  thought  the  best 
way  to  bring  it  out  was  to  have  a  live 
quorum,  get  them  all  in  here,  and  find  out 
whether  there  are  filibusters  and  who  Is 
In  charge  of  each  filibuster.  I  wonder  If 
the  flllbusterers  are  not  llllbusterlng  the 
filibusters:  I  have  never  seen  such  a  con- 
fused state  of  affairs  as  now  exists.  Per- 
haps it  is  simply  wishing  against  hope, 
but  I  thought  we  might  find  out  who 
stands  where  at  this  time,  and  if  we  can 
get  the  flllbusterers  all  to  wear  block 
hats,  perhaps  we  can  identify  them. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
yield  to  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska  for 
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3  minutes  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  and  without  my  letumlnc  to  the 
discussion  of  the  pending  measure  being 
considered  a  second  speech. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered. Tbe  Senator  from  Nebraska  Is 
recognized  for  3  minutes  only.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  dlsUngulsfaed 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  rise  to  urge  the  acceptance  of  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  . 
It  would  make  it  possible  for  the  Senate 
to  proceed  with  the  public  business.  It 
would  make  it  possible  to  dispose  of  the 
Foreign  Asslstsince  Act  and  the  act  to 
increase  United  States  participation  In 
certain  International  institutions. 

Furthermore.  It  would  make  It  possible 
for  the  Senate  to  work  Its  will  on  the  so- 
cial security  bill.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  have  worked  for 
a  month  on  this  measure,  consisting  of 
546  pages.  Under  the  proposal  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Sen- 
ate could  dispose  of  this  measure.  In- 
cluding the  amendment  for  the  family 
assistance  plan. 

The  public  business  ought  to  go  on. 
The  dlstmgulshed  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
Senate  In  submitting  a  fonnola  that 
would  make  It  possible  for  the  business 
to  be  transacted.  And.  Mr.  President,  the 
RxcoRD  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  suspend  for  a  moment  imtU  or- 
der Is  restored.  The  Senate  win  be  In 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
wanted  to  point  out.  in  closing,  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
are  not  engaged  in  any  delaying  tactics 
or  any  filibusters.  We  are  here,  and  we 
are  anxious  to  have  our  blU  considered, 
including  aU  of  the  amendments,  and 
disposed  of  In  an  orderly  fashion  before 
the  holidays.  I  hope  we  may  have  the 
cooperation  of  the  entire  Senate, 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  yielding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  might  state  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  certalrUy 
agree  to  the  request  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  with  re- 
spect to  getting  a  vote  on  these  measures 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  we  may  for  the  first  time  In  some 
2  days  hear  from  some  additional  Sen- 
ators who  have  not  been  able  to  get  the 
floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervim)  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
without  my  return  to  a  discussion  of  the 
pending  Issue  being  consldeml  an  addi- 
tional speech^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  FULBRIOBT.  Mr.  Presldoit,  re- 


serving the  right  to  object,  for  bow  long 
is  the  Senator  yielding? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  "Hie  Senator  asked  that 
I  not  limit  that  time.  I  would  Imagine  it 
would  not  run  over  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  that 
30  minutes  a  part  of  the  Senators'  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  Incorporate  that  In  the 
request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Very  well. 
Is  there  objectloa?  Tbe  Chair  bears 
none:  It  is  so  ordered  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  t>e  allowed  30  min- 
utes at  this  time,  without  the  Senator 
from  Alab«una  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor. 


ARMY  SURVEILLANCE  OF  CIVILIANS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
course  of  the  past  few  years,  the  Con- 
stitutional Rights  Subcommittee  has 
been  engaged  in  a  study  of  computers, 
data  banks,  and  the  impact  that  Gov- 
ernment data  gathering  has  on  the  BiU 
of  Rights  and  our  legacy  of  individual 
liberty  and  privacy. 

These  Investigations  have  developed 
one  new  revelation  alter  another,  some 
with  explosive  pubUc  Impact,  and  others, 
equally  serious  but  iierhaps  of  lesser  no- 
toriety. Put  together,  the  subcommittee's 
studies  have  developed  an  awesome  and 
threatening  picture  of  Increased  Govern- 
ment data  on  thousands  of  American  citi- 
zens— a  picture  which  may  some  day 
soon  amount  to  what  some  have  called 
a  "dossier  society."  In  this  "dossier  so- 
ciety," Government  would  know  all 
about  the  Individual  citizen,  his  habits. 
Ills  livelihood,  his  thoughts,  his  aspira- 
tions, his  hopes,  and  his  fears.  Such  a 
society  win  not  be  free. 

One  of  the  more  ominous  revelations 
of  recent  months  has  been  the  discloeure 
that  tbe  military,  primarily  the  Anny, 
had  Instituted  an  organized  system  of 
political  surveillance  of  the  activities  of 
Americans  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
story  was  flrst  revealed  by  Mr.  Christo- 
pher Pyle  earlier  this  year.  His  discover- 
ies were  diocklng  in  the  extreme.  They 
raised  the  specter  in  many  minds  of  un- 
restrained armed  forces  interfering  with 
the  domestic  political  life  of  our  country. 
Such  a  role  has  always  been  anathona  to 
our  constitutional  system.  It  is  made  Uttle 
less  palatable  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
civUten  leaders  of  the  mUltaiy  wen  un- 
aware of  this  activity,  or  unable  to  con- 
trol It  If  they  were  aware. 

Over  tbe  course  of  time  slnoe  the  Pyle 
story,  tbere  have  been  many  revelations 
of  what  this  military  activity  was  all 
about  It  baa  been  alleged,  for  example, 
that  the  mllltaiy  was  at  the  oooventJoos 
in  1968  both  In  Miami  and  Chicago.  What 
they  did,  why  they  were  there,  by  what 
authority  and  by  whose  order — these  are 
questions  as  yet  unanswered.  There  have 
been  other  allegations  of  military  In- 
volvament  in  dotnestlc  affairs  which,  If 
true,  are  no  less  disturbing. 

Now,  I  regret  to  Inform  the  Senate  that 
I  have  received  new  Information  which.  If 
true,  gives  yet  more  details  of  tbe  mUltaiy 
IntelllgeDce  activities  that  have  been  di- 


rected at  tbe  American  peotde.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  information  I  have  re- 
ceived is  not  true,  for  it  suggests  that 
many  of  the  worst  fears  about  the  extent 
of  the  mUltary  surveillance  on  Americans 
are  borne  out 

It  also  suggests  that  the  motivations 
behind  this  surveillance  were  directly 
counter  to  tbe  principle  that  the  Army  Is 
controUed  by  clvlUan  constitutional  au- 
thority— that  It  does  not  have  a  direct 
mandate  to  act  independent  of  the  ap- 
pointed and  elected  civilian  leaders  of 
the  country. 

As  I  say,  I  hope  that  tbe  Information 
I  have  received  Is  not  true,  but  I  con- 
fess that  It  very  well  may  be  true.  And 
it  is  certainly  substantial  enough  to  de- 
mand a  fun  explanation  from  tbe  Army 
and  from  the  responsible  civilian  lead- 
ership. 

I  have  received  Information  from  a 
former  Army  Intelligence  agent  that  dur- 
ing the  course  of  its  surveillance  of  do- 
mestic poUtlcal  activities,  tbe  Army  was 
not  merely  concerned  with  actions  of 
fringe  groups  which  have  demonstrated 
a  predUectlon  for  violence  or  Ulegal  con- 
duct. Nor  were  they  concerned  solely  with 
nonestabUahment  political  acUiltles 
which  they  thought  might  develop  Into  or 
be  alined  with  \1olent  actions.  It  now 
appears  that  the  intelUgence  net  was  far 
wider  than  even  this.  It  appears  that 
Army  intelligence,  at  least  since  1968,  but 
probably  earlier  as  weU.  and  up  to  June 
of  this  year  at  least  was  actively  cover- 
ing the  activities  of  individuals  and 
groups  against  whom  no  charge  of  poUt- 
lcal extremism  can  possibly  be  made. 

■nie  individuals  who  were  "targeted" 
for  survelUance — spying.  In  common  par- 
lance— Include  a  Member  of  this  body, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Ullnois,  Mr. 
STxvxireoH;  the  former  Governor  of  mi- 
nols,  DOW  Judge  Otto  Kemer;  a  Member 
of  the  other  body,  Ooogressman  Asiosi 
Mikva:  State  and  local  officials;  plus 
well-known  poUtlcal  contributors  of  both 
parties,  newspaper  reporters,  religious 
figures,  lawyers,  and  local  and  national 
political  figures.  Theise  are  only  a  lew 
of  the  reportedly  800  Individuals  who 
were  targets  of  the  mlUtary  intelligence 
syst«n  In  only  one  Btato,  minols.  The 
activities  were  conducted  by  tbe  lT3tb 
MUltary  IntelUgence  Group  which  has 
Jurisdiction  in  what  is  called  region  I — 
the  midwest  section  of  the  coimtry. 

As  reported  to  me.  the  reason  for  this 
surveUlance  was  that  the  Army  could 
determine  the  political  procUvitles  of  the 
individuals  Involved,  and  forecast  their 
reactions  to  certain  situations.  The  In- 
formation was  u-sed  to  predict  poUtlcal 
behavior,  voting  patterns,  poUtlcal  alU- 
ances.  and  polltleal  activities  of  men  who 
are  part  of  the  normal,  regular,  consti- 
tutional, "established"  poUtlcal  system 
of  our  country.  The  Army  investigated 
these  men  during  their  campaigns  for 
office  and  whUe  they  were  In  office  It  was 
enough  that  they  opposed  or  did  not 
actively  support  the  Govenunenfs  poUcy 
In  Vietnam,  or  that  they  disagreed  with 
domestic  p<dlcles  of  the  administration, 
or  that  they  were  In  contact  with  or  sym- 
pathetic to  people  with  such  \-leWB.  Ap- 
parently, anyone  who  in  the  Army's  defi- 
nition was  'left  of  center"  was  a  pro- 
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spectlve  candidate  for  political  surveil- 
lance. 

I  believe  it  is  necessary  that  the  Army 
now  disclose  to  the  American  people  the 
full  details  of  what  they  were  doing  and 
what  they  continue  to  do.  It  Is  not  enough 
for  them  to  saj'  that  tliey  made  a  mistake, 
were  bad  boys,  and  will  not  do  it  again. 
They  must  disclose  in  full  what  happened 
and  why  it  happened  and  what  has  been 
done  to  insure  that  it  will  never  happen 
again.  Only  by  mfttring  a  full  disclosure 
will  the  American  people  be  assured  that 
the  military  will  not  at  some  time  in 
the  future  assume  again  for  Its^  the 
role  of  "defender  of  the  Constitution.' 
That  is  a  military  role  played  all  too 
often  In  other  countries  where  the  dem- 
ocratic traditions  are  weak  and  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  military  stays  out  of  do- 
mestic politics  is  nonexistent.  It  is  intol- 
erable in  the  United  States. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  by  the  time 
the  Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee 
conducts  its  hearings  next  February  on 
computers,  data  banlcs,  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  the  Army  wiD  have  finally  dis- 
closed all  that  it  has  done,  and  that  it 
can  assure  us  that  it  is  no  longer  happen- 
ing at  anji-  level,  whether  it  be  Fort  Hola- 
bird.  the  Pentagon,  or  at  some  local 
commander's  unrestrained  discretion.  I 
hope  that  the  Army  will  answer  to  the 
subcommittee:  First,  whether  local, 
Slate,  or  National  political  figures,  ap- 
pointed or  elected,  were  indeed  ever  tar- 
gets of  military  surveillance;  second,  who 
they  were  by  name:  third,  why  they  were 
investigated;  fourth,  what  kinda  of  in- 
formation were  gathered,  for  what  pur- 
pose, and  to  what  use  it  was  put;  fifth. 
what  has  become  of  the  information  since 
it  was  gathered;  and  sixth,  who  Is  the 
subject  of  military  surveillance  now. 

Thus  far,  the  explanations  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Army  do  not  disclose  the 
extent  to  which  this  activity  was  con- 
ducted, nor  the  fact  that  it  apparently 
included  American  citizens  of  such 
standing.  I  will  discuss  the  recent  cor- 
respondence I  have  had  with  the  Army 
in  the  next  few  days.  I  expect  by  then  to 
have  heard  whether  or  not  the  activities 
I  have  described  today  did  in  fact  go  on. 
If  so.  the  Army  may  wl«ih  to  supplement 
Its  recent  communications  and  explain 
the  inconsistencies  between  these  allega- 
tions and  the  statements  they  have  made 
so  far. 

Mr.  President,  the  whole  sorry  story 
of  this  military  information  gathering 
and  intelligence  surveillance,  serious  as 
it  i"?.  should  not  be  allowed  to  distract  our 
concern  from  other,  more  subtle  dangers 
to  individual  liberty  and  privacy  that 
arise  from  less  notorious  data  gathering 
by  the  Government.  While  much  public 
attention  Is  centered  <m  these  dramatic 
examples,  there  Is  still  the  steady  in- 
crease in  what  may  be  characterized  as 
"benign"  Information  gathering  and 
computerization.  The  end  result  of  a 
"dossier  society"  is  no  less  inimical  to 
individual  liberty  if  it  comes  from  un- 
controlled and  unrestrained  computeri- 
zation of  our  citizens  for  benevolent  ends 
such  as  traffic  safety,  welfare,  improved 
criminal  Justice,  and  other  socially  bene- 
ficial programs.  We  may  rely  on  an  out- 
raged citizenry  to  end  unauthorized  mili- 
tary activities,  but  the  more  difllcult  Job 


is  to  put  the  new  teclmology  of  com- 
puters under  human,  legal  controls  so 
we  do  not  lose  our  freedom  in  the  name 
of  greater  efllclency.  I  see  an  ever-in- 
creasmg  need  for  a  set  of  legislative 
principles  governing  official  data  banks 
and  the  creation  of  an  agency  designed 
to  control  governmental  information 
programs  in  the  light  of  the  overriding 
principle  of  privacy  and  Individual  free- 
dom. 

Mr.  President,  no  Member  of  this  body 
has  greater  admiration  for  the  Army 
than  does  the  senior  Soiator  from  North 
Carolina.  No  Member  of  this  body  has 
isiipported  to  a  higher  degree  the  efforts 
of  the  Army  to  keep  itself  ready  to  de- 
fend this  Nation  against  any  threat  from 
abroad.  But  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  constrained  to  say  that  spy- 
ing upon  the  civilian  population  is  not  a 
proper  function  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States.  It  cannot  be  condoned.  It 
cannot  be  tolerated. 

I  wish  to  read  to  the  Senate,  with  the 
signature  deleted,  a  letter  1  have  re- 
ceived on  this  subject.  The  letter  is  dated 
December  7.  1970,  and  it  is  addiessed 
to  Sam  J.  Ervin,  U.S.  Senator,  and  reads 
as  follows  ■ 

Dbckmbkb  7.  1970. 
Sam  J.  Ebtxm. 
U.S.  Senator. 

I>tJi%  Sir:  Last  evening.  I  had  dinner  with 
an  associate  who  la  preeenciy  on  active  duty 
with  the  United  States  Army.  During  din- 
ner, my  associate,  who  Is  a  military  Intelli- 
gence officer,  aakod  me  tf  I  had  ever  con- 
aldered  r«-«nt«rtiig  tb»  Amj  and  making 
federal  service  In  the  Army  my  career.  Slnc« 
June.  1670.  when  my  military  service  termi- 
nated. I  have  often  oontemplated  that  very 
question.  However,  last  evening  was  the  first 
time  I  found  that  I  had  to  answer.  My  mi- 
swer  was  as  follows:  If  the  present  structure 
of  certain  elements  of  the  Army,  particularly 
the  MUltary  Intelligence  Corps,  were  to  be 
torn  down  and  re-structed.  with  an  emphasis 
plac«d  upon  the  supporting  of  the  military 
community  as  a  whole,  as  opposed  to  the 
present  emphasis  of  those  certain  elements. 
I  would  consider  re-entering  the  Army  as  an 
Intelligence  ofllcer. 

For  almost  five  yean,  August  1M6  until 
June  1970.  I  WRS  on  active  duty  with  the 
United  States  Army.  Prom  July  1M6  until 
June  1970,  I  was  a  military  Intelligence 
agent.  Oaring  that  period  oX  time.  I  took 
part  In  and  observed  a  radical  change  of 
prlorltlee  on  the  pCLrt  of  the  acUvltles  of 
military  intelligence. 

Prom  16«6  until  early  1068.  my  duties  in- 
volving the  coUectlon  of  Information  of  an 
Intelligence  nature  pertaining  prlmsrtly  to 
targets  of  a  mUltary  nature.  However,  in 
early  1998.  a  portion  of  my  duties  Involved 
the  collection  of  Intelligence  informatloo  per- 
taining to  Individuals  and  organizations  not 
related  to  the  activities  of  the  military.  Until 
finally  in  June  1969.  my  entire  effort  as  a 
military  InteUlgence  agent  was  directed 
against  Individuals  and  organizations  not  as- 
Hoctated  with  any  mUltary  activities.  The 
Justficatlon  of  collecting  Information  of  an 
Intelligence  nature  concerning  non-military 
Individuals  and  organizations  was  its  follows: 
Certain  elements  of  o\ir  society  have  re  - 
sorted  to  Illegal  methods  in  ortjer  to  attain 
political  recognition  and  eventtmUy  their 
own  political  goals.  These  elements  have  re- 
sorted. In  many  instanoas.  to  the  use  of 
violence  and  the  infiltration  of  non-poUtl- 
cal  elements  of  our  society.  Such  elements 
represent  a  direct  threat  to  the  existence  of 
the  conatJttitional  form  of  government  in  the 
United  States  and  the  general  well-being  of 
the  dtlzens  of  the  United  States.  Therefore. 
all  attempts  were  made  to  monitor  the  ac- 


tivities of  such  elements.  Military  Intelligence 
was  provided  with  a  "blank  check"  and  was 
allowed  to  Investigate,  penetrate,  and  disrupt 
such  elemenu  with  little  or  no  control,  other 
than  that  exercised  at  the  local  mlUtary  level. 
Beginning  in  June  1969,  approxlinately  50% 
of  all  collection  activities  targeted  against 
civilian  targeu  were  Initiated  at  the  local 
nilUtary  level.  The  remaining  SCIV  of  such 
activities  were  levied  upon  the  local  military 
Intelligence  commands  from  the  command 
center  at  Port  Holsblrd,  Maryland.  At  one 
point  In  October  1909.  our  collection  t«am  in 
the  Chicago  area,  waa  collecting  Informa- 
tion on  every  Individual  and  organisiation  m 
the  state  of  Illinois  who  eHpouscd  discon- 
tent with  the  mUltary  Involvement  m  South- 
ea.st  Asia  or  who  openly  opposed  the  NUon 
administration's  controversial  domestic  pol- 
icies, to  Include  elected  public  officials  at  the 
local  and  federal  levels  of  government.  The 
informaUon  was  obtained  using  various 
means,  to  include  the  use  of  undercover 
agents,  the  attendance  by  mUltary  intel- 
ligence agents  at  all  public  gatherings  con- 
sidered to  be  of  a  radical  nature,  and  the 
direct  penetration  of  organisations  opposed 
to  tile  US.  MUltary  Involvement  in  South- 
east Asia.  Once  Information  considered  of  an 
intelligence  nature  was  coUected.  that  m- 
formatlon  was  placed  In  cla.'ained  military 
files,  with  a  copy  of  the  information  being 
sent  to  various  other  federal  agencies  and 
to  the  command  center  at  Port  Holablrd. 

In  January  1970,  I  began  to  openly  quae- 
tlon  the  collection  of  Intellgenoe  Infonna- 
tioa  by  the  Army,  when  that  infonDatton 
pertained  to  non-mllltary  organisations  and 
indivlduais.  My  superiors  Justified  the  ool- 
lection  of  such  InformaUon  to  me  by  stating 
that  It  was  the  responsibility  of  the  Anny  to 
maintain  watch  over  potenUally  dangeroue 
organizations  and  Individuals.  My  Oroup  op- 
eration."! officer  once  informed  me  that  civil- 
ian agencies  such  as  the  PBI  and  Secret  Serv- 
ice did  not  have  the  avaUablUty  of  personnel 
ai  did  the  Army;  and  therefore  the  Army  wae 
better  staffed  to  conduct  large  scale  coUec- 
tlon operations  targeted  against  the  dvUlan 
population.  In  response  to  my  question  of 
what  value  the  infonnaUon  concerning  olvll- 
Lans  would  have  to  the  mission  of  the  Army, 
my  team  chief  stated,  "What  does  It  matter, 
the  Information  all  eniia  up  at  the  same 
place." 

Senator.  I  find  that  I  am  living  In  an 
atmosphere  of  mistrust.  Prom  my  experience 
with  the  Intelligence  corps  and  other  govern- 
mental mvestlgaUve  agencies  I  believe  that 
If  I  were  to  make  a  public  appearance  and 
espouse  my  views  concerning  the  US  Mili- 
tary involvement  in  Southeast  Asia,  or  the 
need  for  change  on  the  part  of  tbe  govern* 
ment's  stand  on  campus  unrest,  my  name 
would  find  Its  way  to  the  clasedfled  files  In 
some  mUltary  Intelligence  office  In  ^e  United 
States,  and.  that  the  word  "radical"  would  be 
opposite  my  name  In  ttiat  file. 

It  U  my  understaBfilng  toat  you  are  pres- 
ently mvolved  In  an  Investigation  of  the 
activities  of  mUltary  inteuigence  within  tbe 
confines  of  the  United  States.  If  I  may  be  of 
any  service  to  your  Investigation,  please  Teel 
free  tocaU  upon  me. 
With  regard, 

(aignatuxe  deleted). 
EvursTON,  III. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  thank  the  dls- 
tlngnlflhcd  Senator  from  Alabama  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  present  this 
statement  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  the  purpoee  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama.  In  holding 
the  floor  at  this  time  prior  to  making  a 
motion,  to  expedite  some  of  the  Senate's 
business  that  has  been  held  up  UP  to  this 
time  through  the  extended  discussion  on 
the  pending  amendment.  So,  at  this  time, 
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I  should  like  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  might  yield  to  tbe  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wn.- 
LZAHs)  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  a 
conference  report,  that  I  not  lose  miy 
right  to  the  floor  and  that  my  return  to 
a  discussion  of  the  pending  amendment 
not  be  considered  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
Stknyos)  .  That  contemplates  disposition 
at  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  AL1.EN.  I  shall  return  to  the  floor 
after  disposition  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  ha£  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  repeat  the  unanimous-consent 
request?  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Let  us 
have  quiet  in  the  Chamber,  please. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  not  object.  I  would  reserve  the 
right  to  object,  to  state  only  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn.LiAMs) 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  add  to  my  request  that  I  shall  yield 
for  disposition  of  the  conference  report 
for  a  time  not  to  exceed  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Stennisi.  The  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  the  floor.  He  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting a  conference  report  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  and  that  on 
the  resumption  of  the  speech  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  it  will  not  be  counted 
as  an  additional  speech.  Is  there  objec* 
tlon  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield  to  me 
for  one-half  minute  after  the  conference 
report  is  disposed  within  the  allotted 
time  of  10  minutes,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor.  I  would  assume  he  in- 
tends to  so  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  but  I  will  make  that 
as  an  additional  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  I  might 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  frc»n 
Montana  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 
without  losing  my  right  to  tlie  floor  and 
without  resumption  of  my  remarks  as 
being  considered  a  second  .speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tbe  second  imanimous-con- 
Fent  request  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  is  recog- 
ni^ed  for  10  minutes. 


OCCOPATIONAL         SAFETTY         AND 

HEALTH    ACT    OF    1970— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 


ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  fS.  2193> 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set 
standards  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women;  to  assist  and  encourage  States 
to  participate  in  efforts  to  assure  such 
working  conditions;  to  provide  for  re- 
search, information,  education,  and 
training  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRJESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
SxENNis* .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows : 

Conramict.  R«pobt  (H.  Rtpt.  0I-17A5) 

Tile  committee  of  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houaes  on  tlie 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  blU  (6.  3183) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  set 
standards  to  assure  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions  for  working  men  and  women; 
to  aaslst  and  encourage  States  to  participate 
in  elTorts  to  assure  such  working  conditions; 
to  provide  for  research.  Information,  educa- 
tion, and  training  In  tbe  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health,  and  for  other  purpoees. 
having  met,  after  fuU  and  free  conference. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  anMndment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  sanw  with 
an  amendment  afi   follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Bouse  amendment  Insen  the 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970". 

CONGRESSIONAL    riNDXNCS    Aim    PTTXPOflX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  personal 
mjiu^es  and  Illnesses  arising  out  of  work 
sltuaUons  Impose  a  substantial  burden  upon, 
and  are  a  hindrance  to.  interstate  commerce 
In  terms  of  lost  production,  wage  loss,  medical 
expenses,  and  disability  compensation  pay- 
ments. 

(b>  The  Congress  declares  It  to  be  Its  pur- 
pose and  poUcy,  through  the  exercise  of  Its 
powers  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  sev- 
eral States  and  with  foreign  nations  and  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare,  to  assure  so 
far  as  possible  every  working  man  and  woman 
in  the  Nation  safe  and  healthfXU  working 
conditions  and  to  preserve  our  human 
resources — 

(1)  by  encouraging  employers  and  em- 
ployees In  their  efforts  to  reduce  the  number 
of  occupational  eafety  and  health  basards  at 
their  places  of  employment,  and  to  stlmulat* 
employers  and  employees  to  Institute  new 
and  to  perfect  existing  programs  for  provid- 
ing safe  and  healthful  working  conditions: 

(2)  by  providing  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees have  sepamte  but  dependent  respon- 
slbUities  and  rights  with  respect  to  actileving 
safe  and  beautiful  working  conditions; 

(3)  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  WT  mandatory  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  applicable  to  businesses  af- 
fecting interstate  commerce;  and  by  creating 
an  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Commission  for  carrying  out  adjudicatory 
functions  under  the  Act; 

(4)  by  building  upon  advances  already 
made  through  employer  and  employee  initia- 
tive for  providing  safe  and  healthful  working 
conditions; 

(5)  by  providing  for  research  in  the  field  of 
occttpatlonal  safety  and  health.  Including  the 
p^ydulagleal  factors  mvolved.  and  by  de- 
vsloptnc  mxioTatlve  methods,  techniques,  and 
•ppiotuibm  for  dealing  with  occtipatlonal 
safety  and  health  problems: 

(6)  by  exploring  ways  to  discover  latent 


diseases,  establishing  causal  connections  be- 
tween diseases  and  work  In  environmental 
conditions,  and  conducting  other  research 
relating  to  health  problems,  in  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  occupational  health  stand- 
ards present  problems  often  different  from 
those  mvolved  In  occupational  safety; 

(7)  by  providing  medical  criteria  which 
win  assure  Insofar  as  practicable  that  no  em- 
ployee win  suffer  diminished  health,  func- 
tional capacity,  or  life  expectancy  as  a  result 
of  his  work  experience; 

(8)  by  providing  for  training  programs  to 
increase  tbe  number  and  competence  of  per- 
sonnel engaged  in  the  field  of  occupational 
safety  and  health; 

(9)  by  providing  for  the  development  and 
promulgation  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards; 

(10)  by  providing  an  effective  enforcement 
program  which  ahaU  Include  a  prohibition 
against  giving  advance  notice  of  any  Inspec- 
tion and  sanctions  for  any  mdlvldual  violat- 
ing tills  prohibition; 

(11)  by  encouraging  the  States  to  asstmie 
the  fullest  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  their  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws  by  providing  grants 
to  tbe  States  to  assist  in  identifying  their 
needs  and  responslblUtlea  In  the  area  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  to  develc^ 
plans  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  to  improve  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  State  occupational  safety 
and  health  laws,  and  to  conduct  experimental 
and  demonstration  projects  in  eonosctlon 
therewith; 

(12)  by  providing  for  appropriate  report- 
ing procedures  with  respect  to  occupstJonal 
safety  and  health  which  procedures  wUl 
help  achieve  the  objectives  of  tbls  Act  sod 
accurately  describe  the  nature  of  the  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  problem; 

(13)  by  encouraging  Joint  lalxxr-manage- 
ment  efforts  to  reduce  Injuries  and  disease 
arising  out  of  employment. 

DBnvmoNs 
Sec.  3.  Por  tbe  purpoees  of  this  Act — 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  lAbor. 

(2)  Tlie  t«rm  "Commission"  means  tbe 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Review 
Oommlsslon  established  under  this  Act. 

(8>  Tbe  term  "commerce"  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce,  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  Stales,  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  place  outalde  thereof, 
or  within  the  Distrtct  of  Columbia,  or  a  pos- 
session of  ttie  United  States  (other  than  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands),  or 
between  points  In  tbe  same  State  iMit 
through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(4)  Tbe  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  cor- 
porations, business  trusts,  legal  representa- 
tives, or  any  organised  group  of  persons. 

(5)  TTie  term  "employer"*  means  a  per- 
son engaged  In  a  business  affecting  com- 
merce who  has  employees,  but  does  not  In- 
clude the  United  States  or  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State. 

(6)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  who  Is  employed  In  a 
business  of  his  employer  which  affects 
commerce. 

(7)  The  term  "State"  includes  a  State  of 
tbe  United  States,  the  X>lstrlct  of  Oolimi- 
bla.  Puerto  Rico,  tbe  Vligln  Islands,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam,  and  tbe  Trust  TWrltocy 
of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(8)  The  term  "occupational  safety  and 
health  standsrd"  means  a  standard  which  re- 
qiUres  conditions,  or  the  adoption  or  use  of 
one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods,  oper- 
ations, or  processes,  reasonably  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  provide  safe  or  healthful  em- 
ployment and  places  of  employment. 

(S)  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard" means  any  occupational  safety  and 
health  standsrd  or  modification  thereof 
which  (1)  has  been  adopted  and  promul- 
gated by  a  nationally  recognised  standards- 
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produdQC  arganiuttoa  under  proceduiw 
whereby  It  caa  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  personA  interested  and  affected  by 
the  scope  or  provlalona  of  the  standard  bave 
reached  substantial  sgreement  on  Its  adop- 
tion. (3)  was  formulated  In  a  manner  which 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  diverse  views  to 
be  considered  and  (3)  has  been  designated 
OS  such  a  standard  by  the  Secretary,  after 
consulUtton  with  other  appropriate  f^Kle^al 
agenclM. 

(10)  The  term  "eetabllshed  Pederal  stand- 
ard'* means  any  operauve  occupational  safety 
and  health  standArd  Mtabllshed  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  preeenfly 
la  effect,  or  contained  In  any  Act  of  Con- 
gr«68  In  force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(11)  The  term  "Committee"  means  the  Na- 
tional AdTlaory  Committee  on  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  eatabUahed  tuider  this 
Act 

(13)  ThB  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  NaUonal  Institute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health. 

(IS)  The  term  "Institute"  means  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health   eetabllahed   under  this   Aot. 

(14)  The  term  "Workmen's  Compensation 
OocnmLaslon"  means  the  National  Oonunle- 
BlOQ  on  State  Workmen's  Ccmpenaatlon  Laws 
estabUahed  under  this  Act- 

STPUCAKUrT    0»    TH»    ACT 

Sac.  C  (a)  This  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  employment  performed  In  a  work- 
place In  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Oommoirwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Vir- 
gin lalands.  American  Samoa.  Guam,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Wake 
laUnd.  Outer  Continental  Shelf  lands  de- 
fined In  the  Outer  ConUoental  Shelf  Lands 
Act,  Johnston  Island,  and  the  Canal  Zone. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  by  rejfu- 
latlon.  provide  for  Judicial  enforcement  of 
this  Act  by  the  courts  eetabllshed  for  areas 
in  which  there  are  no  ITnlted  States  district 
courta  harlng  Jurisdiction. 

(b)fl)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shaB  apply 
to  working  conditions  of  emploreea  with  re- 
spect to  which  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
Stste  agencies  acting  under  section  J74  ot 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  19M.  as  amended 
(42  use.  3021) ,  exercise  sUtutory  authority 
to  prescribe  or  enforce  standarda  or  regu- 
lations affecting  oocupattcaal  aafaty  or 
health. 

(3)  The  Mfety  and  health  standards 
procnulgated  under  the  Act  of  June  30.  1938, 
commonly  known  as  the  Walih-Hsaley  Act 
(41  use.  35  et  seq.).  the  Serrlce  Contract 
Act  of  l»6fi  (41  U-8.C.  35!  et  seq).  Public 
Law  »1-M.  Act  of  August  9.  I90B  (40  UB.C. 
383).  Public  Law  8&-743.  Act  of  August  23. 
1968  (S3  U.S.C  941).  and  the  National  Poun- 
datlon  on  Aru  and  HumanlUes  Act  (30  U.S.O. 
951  et  seq.)  are  superseded  on  the  effective 
date  of  correepODdlng  standarda,  prccnul- 
gated  under  this  Act.  which  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  more  effective.  Stand- 
arda Issued  under  the  laws  listed  In  this 
paragraph  and  In  effect  on  or  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  occupational  safety  and  health  standards 
issued  under  this  Act.  as  well  as  under  anch 
other  Acts. 

(3)  The  SecT«twy  shall,  within  three  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  report 
to  the  Congress  his  recommendations  for  leg- 
islation to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication 
and  to  achieve  coordination  between  this  Act 
and  other  Federal  laws. 

(4)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  or  In  any  manner  affect  any 
workroen's  compenaatlon  law  or  to  enlarge  or 
diminish  or  affect  In  any  other  manner  the 
common  law  or  statutory  rights,  duties,  or 
liabilities  of  employers  and  employees  under 
any  law  with  respect  to  Injuries,  dlaeaaes.  or 
death  of  employees  arising  out  of,  or  in  tba 
couTK  of,  employment. 


Sec,  S.  (a)  Each  employer — 

( 1 )  shall  furnish  to  each  of  his  employees 
employment  and  a  plaoe  of  employment 
which  are  free  from  recognised  hazards  that 
are  earning  or  are  likely  to  cause  death  or 
."ierlous  physical  harm  to  his  employees: 

(3)  shall  comply  with  occupational  safe- 
ty and  health  standards  promulgated  undar 
thls  Act. 

(b)  Each  employee  shall  comply  with  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  atandarda  and 
all  rulea.  regulations,  and  orders  Issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  which  are  applicable  to 
his  own  aotloos  and  conduct. 

OCCUPATIONAL   ftAFrTT   AJCO  RBALTB   STAKOAaDe 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Without  regard  to  chapter  6 
of  title  5.  United  States  Oode.  or  to  the  other 
subsections  of  this  section,  the  Secwtary 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  pe- 
riod banning  with  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act  and  ending  two  years  after  such  date. 
by  rule  promulgate  as  an  occupational  safety 
or  health  standard  any  national  consensus 
Rtandard.  and  any  eetabllshed  Federal  stand- 
ard, unleao  he  determines  that  the  promul- 
gation of  such  a  standard  would  not  result 
in  Improved  safety  or  health  for  speclflcally 
designated  employees.  In  the  event  of  con- 
flict among  any  such  standards,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  promulgate  the  standard  whloh 
atfures  the  greateet  protection  of  the  safety 
or  health  of  the  affected  employeea. 

(b>  The  Secretary  may  by  rule  promulgate, 
modify,  or  revoke  any  occupatloxial  safety  or 
health  artandard  In  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
t>asls  of  Information  submitted  to  him  in 
wTtUng  by  an  Interested  person,  a  repre- 
sentAtlve  of  any  organization  of  employers 
or  employees,  a  nationally  recognized  stand- 
ards-producing organization,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  or  a  State  or  political  eubdlrlslon. 
or  on  the  baals  of  Information  developed 
by  the  Secretary  or  otherwise  available  to 
him,  determines  that  a  rule  should  be  pro- 
m'.ilgated  In  order  to  serve  the  objectives  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  request  the  rec- 
ommendations of  an  advisory  committee  ap- 
pointed under  section  7  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  provide  such  an  advisory  com- 
mittee with  any  proposals  of  his  own  or  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, together  with  all  pertinent  factual  in- 
formation developed  by  the  Secretary  op  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
or  otherwl£e  available.  Including  tba  results 
of  reseaxch,  demonstrations,  and  experi- 
ments. An  advt-wry  committee  shall  submit 
to  the  Secretary  Its  recommendations  regard- 
ing the  rule  to  be  promulgated  within  ninety 
days  from  the  date  of  Its  appointment  or 
within  such  longer  or  shorter  period  as  may 
be  praacnbed  by  the  Secretary,  but  in  no 
event  for  a  period  which  Is  longer  than  two 
hundred  and  seventy  days. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  pro- 
posed rule  promulgating,  modifying,  or  re- 
voking an  occupational  safety  or  health 
standard  In  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
afford  interested  persons  a  period  of  thirty 
days  after  publication  to  submit  written 
data  or  comments.  Where  an  advisory  com- 
mittee Is  appointed  and  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  nils  should  be  Issued,  he  shall 
publish  the  proposed  rule  within  sixty  days 
after  the  submission  of  the  advisory  com- 
mittee's recommendations  or  the  expiration 
of  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
for  such  submission. 

(3)  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  period 
provided  for  the  submission  of  written  data 
or  comments  under  paragraph  (3) ,  any  Inter- 
ested person  may  file  with  the  Secretary 
written  objections  to  the  propoeed  rule,  stat- 
ing the  grounds  therefor  and  requesting  a 
pubUc  hearing  on  such  obJaetlonB.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  last  day  for  filing  such 


objections,  the  Secretary  «hall  publish  In  tha 
Fedeial  Baglstar  a  notice  specifying  the  oc- 
cupational safety  or  heaJth  standard  to 
whiob  objections  haw  bean  filed  and  a  hear- 
ing requested,  and  specifying  a  time  and 
place  for  such  bearing. 

(4)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  provided  for  the  submlaalon 
of  written  data  or  comments  under  para- 
graph (3).  or  within  sixty  days  after  the 
completion  of  any  hearing  held  under  para- 
graph (3).  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  rula 
protnul gating,  modifying,  or  revoking  an 
occupational  safety  or  health  standard  cr 
make  a  determination  that  a  rule  should  not 
be  Issued.  Such  a  rule  may  contain  a  provi- 
sion delaying  Its  effective  date  for  such  pe- 
riod (not  In  tjjci^^  of  ninety  days)  as  th« 
Secretary  determlnee  may  be  neoesaary  to 
Insure  that  affected  employers  and  em- 
ployeea wlU  be  informed  of  the  existence  oT 
the  standard  and  of  Its  terms  and  that  em- 
ployers affected  are  given  an  opportunity  to 
famlllarlM  themselves  and  their  employeea 
with  the  existence  of  the  requirements  of 
the  standard. 

(6)  The  Secretary.  In  promulgatlBC  stand- 
ards deaUng  with  toxic  malertals  or  harmful 
physical  agents  under  this  subeectlcBi,  shell 
set  the  standard  which  most  adequately 
assures,  to  the  extent  feasible,  on  the  basis 
of  the  best  available  evidence,  that  no  em- 
ployee will  suffer  material  impairment  of 
health  or  functional  capacity  even  If  such 
employee  has  regular  expoavire  to  the  haaard 
dealt  with  by  such  standard  for  the  period 
of  hU  working  life.  Development  of  stand- 
ards under  this  suheectlon  shall  be  based 
upon  research,  deroonJUaUons.  experiments, 
and  such  other  Information  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. In  addlUon  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  degree  ot  health  and  safety  pro- 
tection for  the  employee,  other  consider- 
ations shaU  be  the  latest  available  eclenUflc 
daU  in  the  field,  the  feasibility  of  the  stand- 
ards, and  experience  gained  under  this  and 
other  health  and  safety  laws.  Whenever 
practicable,  the  Btandard  promulgated  shall 
be  expressed  In  terms  of  obJectlTB  crltarla 
and  of  the  performance  desired. 

(6)  (A)  Any  employer  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  temporary  order  granting 
a  variance  from  a  standard  or  any  pro- 
vision thereof  promulgaUd  under  this  sec- 
tion. Such  temporary  order  shall  be  granted 
only  If  the  employer  files  an  application 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  clause  (B) 
and  establishes  that  (I)  he  Is  unable  to 
comply  with  a  standard  by  Its  effective  date 
because  of  unaraUabUIty  of  professional  or 
technical  personnel  or  of  materials  and 
equipment  needed  to  come  Into  ecmpllanca 
with  the  standard  or  because  necessary  con- 
struction or  alteration  of  facilities  cannot 
be  completed  by  the  effective  date,  (!1)  he  Is 
taking  all  available  steps  to  safeguard  his 
employees  against  the  haaards  covered  by 
the  standard,  and  (111)  he  has  an  effective 
program  fca-  coming  Into  oompUanoe  with 
the  standard  as  quickly  aa  practicable.  Any 
temporary  order  Issued  under  this  para- 
graph shall  prescribe  the  practices,  means, 
methods,  operations,  and  processes  which 
the  employer  must  adopt  and  use  while  the 
order  Is  In  effect  and  state  In  detail  his 
program  for  coming  Into  compliance  with 
the  standard.  Such  a  temporary  order  may 
be  granted  only  alter  notice  to  employees 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  bearing:  Proirfded, 
That  the  Secretary  may  Issue  one  Interim 
ottler  to  be  effective  until  a  decision  Is  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  bearing.  No  temporary 
order  may  be  In  effect  for  loaoger  than  the 
period  needed  by  the  employer  to  achlere 
compliance  with  the  standard  or  one  year. 
whichever  is  shorter,  except  that  such  an 
order  may  be  renewed  not  more  than  twice 
(I)  so  long  as  the  requirements  of  this  para- 
graph are  mat  and  (11)  If  an  application  for 
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renewal  is  filed  at  least  90  days  prior  to 
the  expiration  date  of  the  order.  No  interim 
renewal  of  an  order  may  remain  In  effect 
for  longer  than  180  days. 

(B)  An  application  for  a  temporary  order 
under  this  paragraph  (6)   shall  contain: 

(I)  a  specification  of  the  standard  or  por- 
tion thereof  from  which  the  employer  seeks 
a  variance, 

(II)  a  representation  by  the  employer,  sup- 
ported by  representations  from  qualified  per- 
sons having  flmthand  knowledge  of  the  facts 
represented,  that  he  U  unable  to  comply  with 
the  standard  or  portion  thereof  and  a  detailed 
statement  of  the  reasons  therefor, 

(III)  a  statement  of  the  steps  he  has  taken 
and  will  take  (with  specific  datas)  to  protect 
employees  against  the  haaard  covered  by  the 
standard, 

(It)  a  statement  of  when  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  standard  and  what 
steps  he  has  taken  and  what  steps  he  will 
take  (with  dates  specified)  to  come  into  com- 
plianoe  with  the  standard,  and 

(T)  a  certlflcaUon  that  he  has  Informed  his 
employeea  of  the  application  by  giving  a  copy 
thereof  to  their  authorised  representative, 
poeting  a  statement  giving  a  summary  of  the 
application  and  specifying  where  a  copy  may 
be  examined  at  the  place  or  places  where 
notices  to  employees  are  normally  posted, 
and  by  other  appropriate  means, 
A  description  of  how  employees  have  been 
Informed  shall  be  contained  In  the  certifica- 
tion. The  information  to  employees  shall 
also  inform  them  of  their  right  to  petition 
the  Secretary  for  a  hearing. 

(C)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant 
a  variance  from  any  standard  or  portion 
thereof  whenever  he  determines,  or  the  Seo- 
retary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
certlflea.  that  such  variance  Is  necessary  to 
permit  an  employer  to  participate  In  an 
experiment  approved  by  blm  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  or  validate  new  and 
Improved  techniques  to  safeguard  the  health 
or  safety  of  workers. 

(7)  Any  standard  promulgated  under  this 
subsection  shall  prescribe  the  use  of  labels 
or  other  appropriate  forms  of  warning  as  are 
necessary  to  Insure  that  employees  are  ap- 
prised of  all  haaards  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, relevant  symptoms  and  aproprlate 
emergency  treatment,  and  proper  condi- 
tions and  precautions  of  safe  use  or  expo- 
sure. Where  appropriate,  such  standard  shall 
also  prsioriba  suitable  protective  equipment 
and  control  or  technological  procedures  to 
be  used  In  connection  with  such  hazards  and 
shall  provide  for  monitoring  or  measuring 
employee  expoeure  at  such  locations  and  In- 
tervals, and  in  such  manner  as  may  be  naoea- 
sary  for  the  protection  of  employees.  In  ad- 
dition, where  appropriate,  any  such  standard 
shall  prescrltw  the  type  and  frequency  of 
medical  examinations  or  other  tests  which 
shall  be  made  available,  by  the  employer  or 
at  his  cost,  to  employeea  exposed  to  such 
haxards  In  order  to  most  effectively  deter- 
mine whsther  the  health  of  such  employees 
Is  adversely  affected  by  such  exposure.  In 
the  event  such  medical  exam  I  nations  are  in 
the  nature  of  research,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
such  examinations  may  be  furnished  at  the 
expense  of  the  Secretu?  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  The  results  of  such  exami- 
nations or  tests  shall  be  furnished  only  to  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  employee,  to  his  physician.  The  Secre- 
tary, In  oonsuliatlon  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  may  by  rule 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6A3  of  title 
S,  Unlt«3  States  Code,  make  appropriate 
modifications  In  the  foregoing  requirements 
relating  to  the  use  of  labels  or  other  forms 
of  warning,  monitoring  or  measuring,  and 
medical  examinations,  as  may  be  warrmnted 


by  experience.  Information,  or  medical  or 
technological  developmenta  acquired  subse- 
quent to  the  promulgation  of  the  relevant 
standard. 

(8)  Whenever  a  rule  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  differs  substantially  from  an  exist- 
ing national  consensus  standard,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  at  the  same  time,  publlab  In  the 
Federal  Beglster  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
why  the  rule  as  adopted  will  better  effectuate 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  than  the  national 
consensus  standard. 

(e)  (1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  chapter 
6,  title  6,  United  States  Code,  for  an  emer- 
gency temporary  standard  to  take  Immediate 
effect  upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
later  If  he  determines  (A)  that  employeea  are 
exposed  to  grave  danger  from  exposure  to 
substances  or  agents  determined  to  be  toxlo 
or  physically  harmful  or  from  new  hazards, 
and  (B)  that  such  emergency  standard  Is 
necessary  to  protect  employeas  from  cucta 
danger. 

(3)  Such  standard  shall  be  effective  until 
superseded  by  a  standard  promulgated  lu 
accordance  with  tJie  procedures  prescribed 
In  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subaectJon. 

(3)  Upon  publication  of  such  standard  in 
the  Federal  Register  the  Secretary  shall  com- 
mence a  proceeding  in  accordance  arith  sec- 
tion e(b)  of  this  Act,  and  the  standard  as 
published  shall  also  serve  aa  a  proposed  role 
for  the  proceeding.  Tlie  Secretary  ahall  pro- 
mulgate a  standard  under  this  paragrapti  no 
later  than  six  months  after  publlcatlooa  of 
the  emergency  standard  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subeection. 

(d)  Any  affected  employer  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  a  rule  or  order  for  a  vartanoe 
from  a  standard  promtilgated  under  this 
section.  Affected  employees  shall  be  given 
notice  of  each  such  application  end  an  op- 
portxinity  to  participate  in  a  hearing.  The 
Secretary  shall  Issue  such  rtile  or  order  if 
he  determines  on  the  record,  after  oppor- 
tunity for  an  Inspection  where  appropriate 
and  a  hearing,  that  the  proponent  of  the 
variance  has  demonstrated  by  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evidence  that  the  oondltlona, 
practices,  means,  methods,  operations,  or 
processes  used  or  proposed  to  be  used  by  an 
employer  will  provide  employment  and  places 
of  employment  to  his  employees  which  are 
as  safe  and  healthful  as  those  which  would 
prevail  If  he  compiled  with  tbe  standard.  The 
rule  or  order  so  Issued  shall  prescribe  the 
conditions  the  employer  must  maintain,  and 
the  practices,  means,  methods,  operations, 
and  processes  which  he  must  adopt  and 
utilize  to  the  extent  they  differ  from  tbe 
standard  in  question.  Such  a  rule  or  ordor 
may  be  modified  or  revolted  upon  application 
by  an  employer,  employees,  or  by  tbe  Secre- 
tary on  his  own  motion,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed for  Its  issuance  under  this  subsection 
at  any  time  aftar  six  maat2is  frora  its  Is- 
suance. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  promulgates 
any  standard,  makes  any  rule,  order,  or  de- 
cision, granta  any  exemption  or  extension  of 
time,  or  compromlsee,  mltigatee,  or  settles 
any  penalty  aoseesed  under  this  Act.  be  shall 
include  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
action,  which  shaU  be  published  In  the  PM- 
eral  Register. 

(f)  Any  person  who  may  be  adTeraciy 
affected  by  a  standard  Issued  under  this 
section  may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth 
day  after  such  standard  is  promulgated  file 
a  petition  challenging  the  validity  of  such 
standard  with  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  tbe  circuit  wherein  such  person 
resides  or  has  his  principal  plaoe  of  buslneas. 
for  a  Judlclsl  review  of  such  standard.  A 
c^y  of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  traxis- 
mltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secre- 
tary. The  filing  of  such  petition  shall  not, 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  court,  oper- 
ate as  a  stay  of  the  standard.  The  flnrtit^ 


of  fact  determinations  of  the  Secretary  shall 
be  conclusive  if  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  In  the  record  cox^ldered  as  a  whole. 
(g>  In  determining  the  priority  for  sa- 
tablishing  standards  under  thla  section,  the 
Secretary  ahall  give  due  regard  to  the  urgency 
of  the  need  for  mandatory  safety  and  health 
standards  for  particular  industries,  trades, 
crafts,  occupations,  bu&lnesaea.  workplaces  or 
work  environments.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
give  due  regard  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  regarding  the  need  for  mandatory 
standards  in  determining  the  priority  Car 
establishing  such  standards. 

ADVisosx  comcrrrsas;  ADMsasraATioM 

Sac.  7.  (a)  (1)  There  is  hereby  establlabad 
a  National  Advisory  Commlttas  on  Occupa- 
tlaoal  Safety  and  Health,  consisting  of  twelve 
members  appoint«d  by  the  Seoretary,  four 
of  whom  are  to  be  designated  by  the  Secra- 
tary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  Utle  6,  United 
States  Oode,  governing  appolntntenta  In  the 
competiuve  service,  and  oompoeed  of  repre- 
sencaUves  of  management,  labor,  occupa- 
tional safety  and  occupational  health  pro- 
fessions, and  of  the  public.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  designate  one  of  the  public  members 
as  Chairman.  The  members  ahall  be  selected 
upon  the  bsala  of  their  exjwnenoe  and  com- 
petence m  the  flald  of  oooiipauonal  saiaty 
and  health. 

(3)  The  Committee  shall  adrlse,  consult 
with,  and  make  rocommendatians  to  tbe 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  on  matters  relating  to  tha 
administration  of  tha  Act.  The  Com- 
mittee ahall  hold  no  fewer  than  two  maet- 
IngB  during  each  calendar  year.  All  meet- 
ings of  the  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  and  a  transcript  shall  be  kapt  and 
made  available  for  public  Inspection. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Coounlttee  «h»v 
be  compensated  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vifiions  of  section  3100  of  title  6.  Uniiad  Stabss 
Code. 

(4)The  Secretary  ahall  furnish  to  tha  Oom- 
mlttee  an  exeeuUT*  secretary  and  such  mo* 
remrial.  clerical,  and  other  aervloea  as  tn 
deemed  naoeasary  to  the  conduct  of  la  bosl- 
ncas. 

(b)  An  advisory  committee  may  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  to  assist  hirp  in  his 
standard-setting  functions  under  section  6 
of  this  Act.  Each  such  committee  &ha.t)  con- 
sist of  not  more  than  fifteen  members  %nd 
shall  include  as  a  member  one  or  more  des- 
ignees of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  ahall  mctude  aznoug  its 
members  an  equal  number  of  peraoos  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  aflUtatton  to  prasaut 
the  viewpoint  of  tba  amployaso  Involved, 
and  of  i>er8ons  almllarly  qualified  to  present 
the  viewpoint  of  the  worker*  Involved,  as  well 
as  one  or  more  representatives  of  health  and 
safety  agencies  of  the  States.  An  advlaory 
committee  may  also  include  such  other  per- 
sons SB  the  Secretary  may  appoint  who  are 
qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience  to 
make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  work  of 
such  committee,  including  one  or  more  rei>- 
resentatives  of  profeaslonal  organisations  of 
technicians  or  professionals  epeclalixing  in 
occupational  safety  or  heaJth,  and  one  or 
more  representatives  of  nationally  recognised 
standards -producing  organizations,  but  the 
number  of  persotu  so  appointed  to  any  such 
advisory  committee  shall  not  exceed  the  num- 
bar  appointed  to  such  committee  as  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  and  State  agandes.  Per- 
sons appointed  to  advisory  conunltteas  fnm 
private  life  shall  be  compensated  In  the 
same  manner  as  consultants  or  experts  under 
section  SIOQ  of  title  6.  United  Statee  Code 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  any  State  which 
Is  tbe  employer  of  a  member  such  a  com- 
mittee who  Is  a  representative  of  the  health 
or  aafety  agency  of  that  State,  relmborae- 
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meat  jufllclent  to  cover  the  utiul  Met  to  tbe 
5t*t«  resulting  from  Bucli  repreeentative'e 
memticnlilp  on  euch  commltt*e.  Any  meet- 
ing of  such  committee  KbAll  be  open  to  the 
public  end  eu  eccurmte  record  &h*ll  be  kept 
end  made  av»U«ble  to  the  pubUc.  No  member 
of  euch  committee  (other  then  repreeente- 
Utee  of  employers  end  employees)  shell  have 
en  economic  Interest  In  any  proposed  rule, 
(c)  In  carrying  out  hlj  responsibilities  un- 
der this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorl»d  to— 
(1)  •».  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal 
Bgeocy,  the  serrlces.  fscllltlea,  and  person- 
nel of  such  egency.  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, and  with  the  consent  of  any 
State  or  political  subdlvUloD  thereof,  accept 
and  use  the  services,  faclllUes,  and  personnel 
of  any  agency  of  such  State  or  subdivision 
with  relmbuncment;  and 

I2i  employ  experts  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganisations thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
310B  of  Utle  S.  United  States  Code,  eicept 
that  contracts  for  such  employment  may  l>e 
renewed  armually;  compensate  Individuals  so 
employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  service  for  grade 
ae-18  under  section  6333  of  otle  6,  United 
States  Code,  including  traveltlme.  and  allow 
them  while  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular placn  of  business,  travel  expenses  (In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  eubelstenoe)  as 
authorlied  by  section  5703  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Qovernment 
service  employed  intermittently,  while  bo  em- 
ployed. 

XNSPCCnoHS.      nCTTSnCSTIONB.      AMD      aHTOlD- 


Sec.  a.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
posee  of  this  Act.  the  Securtary.  upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  sgent  In  char^.  Is  authorised— 
(1)  to  enter  without  delay  and  at  reason- 
able times  any  factory,  plant,  establishment, 
construction  site,  or  other  area,  workplace 
or  environment  where  work  Is  performed  by 
an  employee  of  an  employer;  and 

(31  to  Inspect  and  Investigate  during  reg- 
ular working  hours  and  at  other  reasonable 
times,  and  vrlthln  reasonable  limits  and  In 
a  reasonable  manner,  any  such  place  of  em- 
ployment and  all  pertinent  conditions,  struc- 
tures, machines,  apparatus,  devices,  equip- 
ment, and  matolal*  therein,  and  to  question 
privately  any  euch  employer,  owner,  opera- 
tor, agent  or  employee. 

(bl  In  making  his  Inspections  and  Investi- 
gations under  this  Act  the  Secretary  may 
require  the  attenilance  and  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence 
under  oath.  Wltoeaaes  shall  be  paid  the  same 
fees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  wltnesees  In 
the  courts  of  th«  United  Btates.  In  case  of 
contumacy,  failure,  or  refusal  of  any  person 
to  obey  such  an  order,  any  district  court  of 
the  United  Btates  or  the  United  States  courts 
of  any  territory  or  poeseealon.  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  which  such  pcTBOn  la  found,  or 
resides  or  transacts  business,  upon  the  ap- 
plication by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  Juris- 
diction to  Issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  to  produce  evi- 
dence If.  as.  and  when  so  ordered,  and  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  matter  under 
InwUgmXlon  or  In  quesUon.  and  any  failure 
to  obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be 
punished  by  said  court  as  a  contempt  there- 
of. 

(CXI)  Each  employer  shall  make,  keep 
and  preaerve,  and  make  available  to  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  such  records  regarding  his  sctlv- 
lUas  relating  to  this  Act  as  the  Secretary. 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  may  prescribe  by 
regulation  as  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  Act  or  for  develop- 
ing Information  regarding  the  causes  and 
prevenuon  of  occupational  socldents  and  Ui- 
nesses.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  paragraph  such  regulations  may  in- 
clude provisions  requiring  employers  to  con- 


duct periodic  Inspections.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  Issue  regulaUons  requiring  that  em- 
ployers, through  posting  of  notices  or  other 
upproprlate  means,  keep  their  employees  In- 
formed of  their  protections  and  obligations 
under  thu  Act.  Including  the  provisions  of 
applicable  standartls. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
ihali  prescribe  regulations  requiring  employ- 
ers to  malutaln  accurate  records  of,  and  to 
make  periodic  reports  on.  work-related 
deaths,  injuries  and  illnesses  other  than  mi- 
nor injuries  requiring  only  first  aid  treat- 
ment and  which  do  not  Involve  medical 
treatment,  loss  of  consciousness,  restriction 
of  work  or  motion,  or  transfer  to  another 
Job. 

(3)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Walfare. 
shall  Issue  regulations  requiring  employers 
to  maintain  accurate  records  of  employee  ex- 
posures to  potentially  toxic  materials  or 
harmful  physical  agenu  which  are  required 
to  l>e  monitored  or  measured  under  section 
6.  Such  regulaUons  shall  provide  employees 
or  their  representatives  with  an  opportunity 
to  observe  such  monitoring  or  measuring, 
and  to  have  access  to  the  records  thereof. 
Such  reguUUons  shall  also  make  appropriate 
provision  for  each  employee  or  former  em- 
ployee to  have  access  to  such  records  as  will 
indicate  his  own  exposure  to  toxic  materials 
or  hsrmful  physical  agents.  Each  employer 
shall  promptly  notify  any  employee  who  has 
been  or  is  being  exposed  to  toxic  materials  or 
harmful  physical  agents  in  concentrsUons  or 
at  levels  which  exceed  those  prescribed  by  an 
applicable  occupational  safety  and  health 
standard  promulgated  under  section  6.  and 
shall  Inform  any  employee  who  Is  being  thus 
exposed  of  the  corrective  action  being  taken, 
(dl  Any  information  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  or  a  State  agency  under  this 
Act  shaU  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  bur- 
den upon  employers.  especisUy  those  op- 
erating small  businesses.  Unnecessary  dupU- 
cauon  of  efforts  In  obtaining  information 
shaU  be  reduced  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible. 

(e)  Subject  to  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  a  representative  of  the  employer 
and  a  representative  authorized  by  his  em- 
ployees shsll  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
company the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
representative  during  the  physical  inspec- 
tion at  any  workplace  under  subsection  (a) 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  such  inspection. 
Where  there  is  no  suthorlaed  employee  rep- 
resentative, the  Secretary  or  his  authorized 
repreeenUtlve  shall  consult  with  a  reason- 
able number  of  employeee  concerning  mat- 
ters of  health  and  safety  in  the  workplace 
(fl(l)  Any  employees  or  representative 
of  employees  who  believe  that  a  violation  of 
a  safety  or  health  standard  exists  that 
threatens  physical  harm,  or  that  an  im- 
minent danger  exists,  may  request  an  in- 
spection by  giving  notice  to  the  Secretary 
or  his  authorized  representative  of  such  vio- 
lation or  danger.  Any  such  notice  shall  l>e 
redue«d  to  writing,  shall  set  forth  with 
reasonable  partlctilarity  the  grounds  for  the 
notice,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  employees 
or  representative  of  employees,  and  a  copy 
shall  be  provided  the  employer  or  his  agent 
no  later  than  at  the  time  of  inspection, 
except  that,  upon  the  request  of  the  person 
giving  such  noUce.  his  name  and  the  names 
of  individual  employees  referred  to  therein 
shall  not  appear  in  such  copy  or  on  any 
record  published,  released,  or  msde  avail- 
able pursuant  to  subsection  (gl  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  upon  receipt  of  such  notification  the 
Secretary  determines  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  such  violation  or 
danger  exists,  be  shall  make  a  special  In- 
spection In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  section  as  soon  as  practicable,  to 
determine  if  such  violation  or  danger  exists. 


IS  the  Secretary  determines  there  are  no 
reasonable  grounds  to  believe  Ihst  a  vioU- 
tlon  or  danger  exists  he  shall  notify  the 
employees  or  representative  of  the  employees 
In  aTlllng  of  such  determination. 

(21  Prior  to  or  during  any  Inspection  of  a 
workplace,  any  employees  or  representaUve 
of  employees  employed  in  such  workplace 
may  notify  the  Secretary  or  any  representa- 
tive of  the  Secretary  responsible  for  con- 
ducting the  inspection.  In  writing,  of  any 
vlolauon  of  this  Act  which  they  have  reason 
to  believe  exists  in  euch  workplace.  The 
Secretary  shall,  by  regulauon,  establish  pro- 
cedures for  informal  review  of  sny  refusal 
by  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  to  Issue 
a  citation  with  respect  to  any  such  alleged 
vlolauon  and  shall  furnish  the  employees 
or  representative  of  employees  requesting 
such  review  a  written  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Secretan'e  Bn*!  disposition  of 
the  case. 

(gl(l>  The  Secretary  and  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are  author- 
ized to  compile,  analyze,  and  publish,  either 
m  summary  or  detailed  form.  aU  reports  or 
Information  obtained  under  this  section. 

13)  The  secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  each 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act.  Including  rules 
ajid  regulations  deollng  with  the  inspection 
of  an  employer's  establishment. 

CtTATIONS 

Sac  B  (a)  If.  upon  Inapectlon  or  InvesU- 
gaOon  the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  r«p- 
resenOitive  believe  that  an  employer  has 
violated  a  requirement  of  seoUon  S  of  this 
Act.  of  any  standard,  rule,  or  order  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  eecUon  6  of  this  Act,  or  of 
any  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this 
Act.  ha  shall  with  reasonable  promptness 
issue  a  citation  to  the  employer.  Each  cita- 
tion ShaU  be  in  writing  and  shall  describe 
with  particularity  the  nature  of  the  vlola- 
uon including  a  reference  to  the  provision 
of  the  Act.  standard,  rule.  regulaUon.  or 
order  alleged  to  have  been  violated.  In  addi- 
tion the  citauon  shall  fix  a  reasonable  Ume 
for  the  abatement  of  the  vloUUon.  The  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  procedures  for  the 
Issuance  of  a  notice  in  Ueu  of  a  cItaUou  with 
respect  to  de  minimis  vlolaUons  which  have 
no  direct  or  ImmedUte  relationship  to  safety 
or  health. 

(b)  Bach  citauon  Issued  undar  this  sec- 
tion, or  a  copy  or  copies  thereof,  shall  be 
prominently  posted,  as  preacrlbed  In  regula- 
Uons Issued  by  the  Secretary,  at  or  near  each 
place  a  violation  referral  to  In  the  cltaUon 
oocuxred. 

(c)  No  citauon  may  b«  issued  under  this 
secuon  after  the  expiration  of  six  months 
following  the  occurrence  of  any  violation, 

paoczmrax  Foa  tuTowcEMKm 
Sxc.  10.  (a)  II.  after  an  Inspection  or  in- 
vesugauon,  the  Secretary  issues  s  ataUon 
under  secUon  B(a),  he  shall,  within  a  rea- 
soiusble  time  after  the  terminaUon  of  such 
InspecUon.  or  InvestlgaUon.  notify  the  em- 
ployer by  certified  mall  of  the  penalty.  It  any, 
proposed  to  be  assessed  under  section  17  snd 
that  the  employer  has  fifteen  working  days 
within  which  to  notify  the  secretary  that  he 
wUhes  to  contest  the  cltaUon  of  proposed 
assessment  of  penalty.  If  within  fifteen  work- 
ing days  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice  Is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  the  employer  tails  to 
notify  the  Secretary  that  he  Intends  to  con- 
teat  the  citation  or  proposed  assessment  of 
penalty,  and  no  notice  is  filed  by  any  em- 
ployee or  representative  of  employees  under 
subsection  (c)  within  such  tune,  the  citation 
and  the  assessment,  as  proposed,  shsll  be 
deemed  a  final  order  of  the  Commission  and 
not  subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  agency, 
(b)  H  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  bellere 
that  an  employer  has  failed  to  correct  a  vio- 
lation for  which  a  ciutlon  has  been  iKued 
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Within  tb«  period  permitted  for  Its  correc- 
tion (which  period  abftU  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  entry  of  a  flnAl  order  by  the  Com- 
mlsalon  tn  the  case  of  &ny  review  proceed- 
ings under  this  section  Initiated  by  the  em- 
ployer In  good  faith  and  not  aolely  for  delay 
or  avoidance  of  penaltlee).  the  Secretary 
flb&U  notify  the  employer  by  certified  mall 
of  fiuch  failure  and  of  the  penalty  proposed 
to  be  asBeeaed  under  eecUon  17  by  reaeon  of 
such  failure,  and  that  the  employer  has  fif- 
teen working  dayi  within  which  to  notify 
the  Secretary  that  he  wishes  to  contest  the 
Secretary's  notification  or  the  proposed  as- 
■easment  of  penalty.  If,  within  fifteen  work- 
ing days  from  the  receipt  of  notification  la- 
sued  by  the  Secretary,  the  employer  faUa 
to  notify  the  Secretary  that  he  intends  to 
contest  the  notification  or  proposed  aaseaa- 
ment  of  penalty,  the  notification  and  aa- 
•easment.  as  proposed,  shall  be  deemed  a 
final  order  of  the  Commlasion  and  not  sub- 
ject to  review  by  any  court  or  agency. 

(c)  If  an  employer  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  Intends  to  contest  a  citation  issued 
under  section  9(a)  or  notification  issued  un- 
der subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  section,  or 
If,  within  fifteen  worklzig  days  of  the  issuance 
of  a  citation  under  section  9(a),  any  em- 
ployee or  repreaentatlve  of  employees  files  a 
notice  with  the  Secretary  aUegtng  that  the 
period  of  time  fixed  tn  the  citation  for  the 
abatement  of  tbe  violation  is  unreasonable, 
the  Secretary  shall  Immediately  advise  the 
Commission  or  such  notification,  and  tbe 
Conunisalon  ^all  afford  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  ( in  accordance  with  section  654  of 
title  6,  United  Sutes  Code,  but  without  re- 
gard to  subsection  (a)(8)  of  such  section}. 
The  Commission  ehall  thereafter  issue  an  or- 
der, ba&ed  on  findings  of  fact,  affirming,  mod- 
ifying, or  vacating  the  Secretary's  citation  or 
proposed  penalty,  or  directing  other  ^pro* 
prlate  relief,  and  such  order  shall  become 
final  thirty  days  after  Its  issuance.  Upon  a 
showing  by  an  employer  of  a  good  faith  effort 
to  comply  with  the  abatement  requirements 
of  a  citation,  and  that  abatement  has  not 
been  completed  because  of  factora  beyond 
his  reaeonable  oontrol.  the  Secratary,  after 
an  opportunity  for  a  hearing  as  provided  in 
this  subeectlon.  shall  lasue  an  order  affirming 
fir  modifying  the  abatement  requirements  tn 
such  citation.  The  rules  of  procedure  pre- 
acrlbed by  the  Commlasion  shall  provide 
affected  employees  or  representatives  of  af- 
fected employees  an  opportunity  to  partic- 
ipate as  parties  to  bearings  under  thla  sub- 
section. 

Jtnucuz.  aaviaw 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Any  person  adversely  affected 
or  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Commlasion 
Issued  under  subsection  (c)  of  section  10 
may  obtain  a  review  of  nch  order  In  any 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
Jn  which  the  vlolauon  is  alleged  to  have  oc- 
curred or  where  the  employer  has  its  prin- 
cipal office,  or  in  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Coliunbla  Circuit,  by  filing  In 
such  court  within  sixty  days  following  the 
Issuance  of  such  order  a  written  petlUon 
praying  that  the  order  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  of  such  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with tranxmltted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Commission  and  to  the  other  parUee,  and 
thereupon  the  Commission  shall  flJr  In  the 
court  the  record  in  the  proceeding  as  pro- 
vided In  section  2112  of  tlUe  38.  United  States 
Code.  Upon  such  mtng.  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  of  the  proceeding  and  of  the 
question  determined  therein,  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  n- 
Htralalng  order  as  it  deems  Just  and  proper, 
and  to  make  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings, 
testimony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  In  euch 
record  a  decree  afllrmlng,  modifying,  or  set- 
ting aside  in  whole  or  tn  part,  the  order  of 
the  OommUslon  and  enforcing  the  same  to 
the  extent  that  such  order  la  afllnned  or 
modified.  The  commencement  of  proceedings 
under  this  subeectlon  shall  not.  uolaas  or- 


dered by  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  the 
order  of  the  Commission.  No  objection  that 
has  not  been  urged  before  the  Commission 
shall  be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  the 
failure  or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall 
be  excused  because  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  findings  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact.  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  any  party 
shall  apply  to  the  coiu^  for  leave  to  adduoe 
additional  evidence  and  shall  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  tbe  court  that  such  addi- 
tional evidence  Is  material  and  that  there 
were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure  to 
adduce  such  evidence  in  the  bearing  before 
tbe  CommlEslon.  tbe  court  may  order  such 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the 
Commladoa  and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record.  Tbe  Commission  may  modify  Its  find- 
ings as  to  tbe  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by 
reason  of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and 
filed,  and  it  shall  file  such  modified  or  new 
findings,  which  findings  with  respect  to  ques- 
tions of  fact.  If  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence on  tbe  record  considered  as  a  whole, 
shall  be  conclusive,  and  its  recommendations, 
ir  any.  for  tbe  modification,  or  setting  aside 
of  lu  ongloal  order.  Upon  tbe  filing  of  the 
record  with  It,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court 
shall  be  exclusive  and  Its  Judgment  and  de- 
cree shall  be  final,  except  liiat  the  B»me  shall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  as  provided  In  section  1254 
of  title  28,  United  States  Code.  Petitions  filed 
under  this  subsection  stiaU  be  bea^rd  expe- 
ditiously. 

(bl  The  Secrttttrj-  may  also  obtain  review 
or  enforcement  of  any  final  order  of  the  Com- 
mission by  filing  a  petition  for  such  relief  in 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  (or  the 
Circuit  in  which  the  alleged  vlolaUon  oc- 
curred or  In  which  the  emjiloyer  has  Its  prin- 
cipal office,  and  the  provisions  of  duhsection 
(a)  shall  govern  such  proceedings  to  the 
extent  appUcable.  If  no  petition  for  rerlew 
as  provided  In  subsection  (a),  la  filed  within 
sixty  days  after  service  of  the  Commission's 
order,  the  Commission's  findings  of  fact  and 
order  shall  be  conclusive  In  oonnectlon  with 
any  petition  for  enforcement  which  Is  filed 
by  tbe  Secretary  after  the  expiration  of  such 
sixty-day  period.  In  any  such  case,  ac  well 
aa  in  tbe  case  of  a  nonoouteeted  citation  or 
notification  by  the  Secretary  which  has  be- 
come a  final  order  of  tbe  Commission  under 
subsection  (a)  ot  (b)  of  section  10.  the  clerk 
of  the  court,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the 
court,  shall  forthwith  enter  a  decree  enforc- 
ing the  order  and  shall  transmit  a  copy  of 
such  decree  to  the  Secretary  and  the  em- 
ployer named  In  the  petition.  In  any  con- 
tempt proceeding  brought  to  enforce  a  de- 
cree of  a  oourt  of  appeals  entered  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  or  subsection  (a),  tbe 
court  of  Appezis  may  assess  the  penalties 
provided  In  section  17,  in  addition  to  invok- 
ing any  other  available  remedies. 

(Oil)  No  person  shall  discharge  or  in  any 
manner  discriminate  against  any  employee 
because  such  employee  has  filed  any  com- 
plaint or  instituted  or  caused  to  be  insti- 
tuted any  proceeding  under  or  related  to 
this  Act  or  has  testified  or  is  about  to  testify 
In  any  such  proceeding  or  because  of  the 
exercise  by  such  employee  on  behalf  of  him- 
self or  others  of  any  right  afforded  by  this 
Act. 

(3)  Any  employee  who  believes  that  he  has 
been  discharged  or  otherwise  discrtmiaated 
against  by  any  person  in  violation  of  this 
ETubsectlon  may,  within  thirty  days  after  such 
violation  occurs,  file  a  con^laint  with  the 
Secretary  alleging  sticb  discnminatlon.  Upon 
receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Secretary 
shall  cause  such  In^'estigation  to  be  made 
as  he  deems  c^>proprlate.  If  upon  such  in- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  detennlnee  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  have  been 
violated,  he  shall  bring  an  action  In  any  ap- 
propriate United  States  dlstarlct  court  against 
such  person.  In  any  such  action  the  United 


states  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction.. 
for  caxise  shown  to  restrain  violations  of 
paragraph  ( 1 1  of  this  subsection  and  order 
all  appropriate  relief  Including  rehiring  or 
reinstatement  of  the  employee  to  his  former 
position  with  back  pay. 

^3)  Within  90  dsys  of  the  receipt  of  a 
complaint  filed  under  this  subsection  tbe 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  complainant  of  hU 
determination  under  paragraph  3  of  this  sub- 
sec  ttozL 

THE    OCCUrATXOHAL    SATETT    AND    HKALTB    KS- 
VXSW    COfeUCISSION 

Sec.  12.  (s)  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Conuntsslon  is  hereby  estab- 
lished. The  Commission  shall  be  compoeed  of 
three  membere  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  from  among  persons  who 
by  reason  of  training,  education,  or  expe- 
rience are  qualified  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Oommisslon  under  this  Act.  Tike 
Preeldent  shall  designate  one  of  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  Comnu.<islon  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  The  terms  of  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  six  years  except  that  ( 1 )  the 
members  of  the  Commission  first  t*klne  of- 
fix»  shall  serve,  as  designated  by  the  Presl- 
dent  at  the  time  of  appointment,  one  for  a 
term  of  two  years,  one  for  a  term  of  four 
yeazx,  and  one  for  a  term  of  six  years,  and 
(2)  a  vacancy  caijued  by  the  death,  resigna- 
tion, or  removal  of  a  member  prior  to  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed shall  be  filled  only  for  the  remainder 
of  such  unexpired  term.  A  member  of  tbe 
Commission  may  be  removed  by  tbe  Presi- 
dent for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  mal- 
feasance In  office. 

(c)at  Section  5914  of  title  &.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragn^th: 

"(57)  Chairman,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission." 

(3)  Section  5315  of  tiUe  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  "<^l"e  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraiAi: 

"(94)  Members,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission." 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  When- 
ever the  Commission  deems  that  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  or  of  the  parties  may 
be  promoted,  or  delay  or  expense  may  be 
minimized.  It  may  hold  hearings  or  conduct 
other  proceedings  at  any  other  place. 

(e)  The  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  for  the  adminis- 
trative operations  of  the  Conmiisslon  and 
shall  appoint  such  bearing  examiners  and 
other  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  to  as- 
sist in  the  performance  of  the  Cammlsslon's 
functions  and  to  fix  their  compensation  in 
accordance  with  tbe  provisions  of  chapter  61 
and  suhch^ter  HI  of  chapter  53  of  title  6. 
United  Sta-tes  Code,  relating  to  clasaification 
and  Qenerml  Schedule  pay  rates:  Provided, 
That  assignment,  removal  and  compensa- 
tion of  hetu^ng  examiners  aball  t>e  tn  accord- 
ance with  sections  3105.  3344.  5363,  and  7631 
of  ttUe  6.  United  States  Code. 

(f)  Por  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act,  two  members  of 
the  Commission  shall  constltnte  a  qocrum 
and  official  action  can  be  taken  only  on  the 
affirmative  vote  of  at  least  two  members. 

(g)  Every  official  act  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  Its  hearings 
and  records  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Commission  is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
as  are  necessary  for  the  orderly  te-ansactlon 
of  Its  proceedings.  Unless  the  CocnmlHion 
has  adopted  a  dlffoent  rule,  Its  proceedings 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Boles 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

{to)  The  Commission  may  order  testimony 
to  be  taken  by  deposition  in  any  proceeding 
pending  before  It  at  any  st»te  of  such  pro* 
ceedlng.  Any  person  may  be  compelled  to  ^k 
pear  and  depose,  and  to  produce  books, 
papers,  or  documents,  in  the  same  manner  ai 
witnesses  may  be  compelled  to  appear  and 
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iBMUij  uul  produce  lUkO  doctinuat&ry  evi- 
deaca  before  the  ConunlBslon.  Wltneasae 
whose  depositions  an  tklLen  under  this  sub- 
seciion.  hnd  the  persons  taking  such  deposl- 
Uooa.  &hftU  be  entitled  to  the  sanw  fees 
as  sje  psld  for  like  services  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  Ststes. 

(1)  ^r  the  purpose  of  any  proosedlng 
before  the  Cooualsalon.  the  proTlslons  of  see- 
Uoa  11  of  the  N«tton41  Labor  IMAtlons  Act 
(30  VA.C.  lei)  mn  hereby  made  appllcfthle 
to  the  jurisdiction  snd  powers  of  the 
Couunlsslon. 

(J)  A  he&rlng  exsmlner  ftppolnt«d  by  the 
Commission  shall  hear,  and  make  a  deter- 
mination upon,  arty  proceeding  Instituted 
before  the  CommlssioQ  end  an;  motion  In 
connection  therewith,  ssslgned  to  such  hear- 
ing examiner  by  the  Chslrman  of  the  Com- 
mlasloa.  and  shall  make  s  rvport  of  any  such 
determination  which  constltutee  hts  Onal  dls- 
poalUon  of  the  prooeedlngs.  The  report  of 
the  hearing  examiner  shall  become  the  final 
order  of  the  Commission  within  thirty  dsys 
after  such  report  by  the  hearing  examiner, 
unless  within  such  period  any  Oommlsrton 
member  has  directed  that  such  report  shall 
be  reviewed  by  the  Commlaslon. 

(k)  Kxcept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  the  hearing  examiners  shall  be  subject 
to  the  laws  governing  employees  in  the  clas- 
sified clvU  service,  except  that  appointments 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  section  6106 
of  title  6,  United  Btates  Code.  Each  hearing 
mm».wninmr  sball  recslTfl  compcnsstlon  at  a 
rata  not  teas  than  that  prescribed  for  OS-lfi 
undar  Mctlon  SS33  of  title  6,  United  BUt«s 
Oodai 

nOCJEOUBSS  TO  C017MTXBACT  IMMXMKirT  DHWCT* 

Ssc.  IS.  (a)  The  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction  upon  petition 
of  the  Secretary  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  In  any  place  of  employment 
which  are  such  that  a  danger  exists  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 
or  serloua  physical  harm  Immediately  or  be- 
fore the  imminence  of  such  danger  can  be 
eliminated  through  the  enforcement  proce- 
dures otherwise  provided  by  this  Act.  Any 
ordtr  liBued  under  this  section  may  require 
nuh  ateps  to  be  taken  as  may  be  necessary 
to  avoid,  correct,  or  remove  such  imminent 
danger  and  prohibit  the  employment  or 
presence  of  any  Individual  in  locations  or 
under  conditions  where  such  imminent  dan- 
gar  aalsta,  except  Individuals  whose  presence 
U  xwecMary  to  avoid,  correct,  or  remove  such 
Imminent  danger  or  to  maintain  the  capac- 
ity of  a  continuous  process  operation  to 
resume  normal  operations  without  a  com- 
plete oesaatlon  of  operations,  or  where  a 
cessation  of  operations  is  necessary,  to  per- 
mit such  to  be  accomplished  in  a  safe  and 
orderly  maoner. 

(b)  Upon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
the  district  court  shaU  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  Injunctive  relief  or  temporary 
restraining  order  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
enforcement  proceeding  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
The  proceeding  shall  be  as  provided  by  Rule 
06  of  the  Feder&l  Rules,  Civil  Procedure,  ex- 
cept that  no  temporary  restraining  order 
issued  without  notice  shall  be  effective  for  a 
period  longer  than  five  days^ 

<e)  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  inspector 
concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  exist  In  any  place 
of  employment,  he  shall  inform  the  affected 
employees  and  employers  of  the  danger  and 
that  he  Li  recommending  to  the  Secretary 
that  relief  be  sough  L 

(d)  11  tbe  Secretary  arbttrarUy  or 
capridoosly  falls  to  seek  relief  under  this 
sacUon,  any  employee  who  may  be  Injured  by 
ro—on  of  such  failure,  or  the  representative 
oC  mch  employees,  might  bring  an  action 
tflrrt  the  Seeratary  in  the  United  Btates 
dlsicrlct  court  Ua  the  district  in  which  the 
LDBxalnent  danger  Is  alleged  to  exist  or  the 
employer  has  Its  principal  office,  or  for  the 


District  of  Columbia,  for  a  writ  of  mandamus 
to  compel  the  Secretary  to  seek  such  an  order 
and  for  such  further  relief  as  may  be 
appropriate. 

sxpKxaxjfTATioN  DC  crvn.  LrruuTiON 

Skc.  14.  Kxcept  as  provided  In  seotlon  618 
<a)  of  title  M,  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  litigation  before  the  Supreme  Court,  the 
eollcltor  of  Labor  may  appear  for  and  repre- 
sent the  Secretary  In  any  civil  litigation 
brought  under  thl.<i  Act  but  all  such  litigation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  direction  and  control 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

coNrxsxHTXU.irT  or  raAsx  sxcaxrs 

Sxc.  16.  All  Information  reported  to  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
representative  In  connection  with  any  in- 
spection or  proceeding  under  this  Act  which 
contains  or  which  might  reveal  a  trade  secret 
referred  to  in  section  1906  of  title  18  ol  the 
United  States  Code  shall  be  considered  con- 
fldentiai  for  the  purpose  of  that  section, 
except  that  such  information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  oIBcers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  this  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  prooeeding  under  this  Aot. 
In  any  such  proceeding  the  Secretary,  the 
Commission,  or  the  court  shall  issue  such 
orders  as  may  be  appropriate  to  protect  the 
confidentiality  of  trade  seoreu. 

VABIATIOHS.   TOLKaaiTCKS,   AND   KXEMPrXONa 

Sxc.  10.  The  Secretary,  on  the  record,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  may 
provide  such  reasonable  limitations  and  may 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  allowing 
reasonable  variations,  tolerances,  and  exemp- 
tions to  and  from  any  or  all  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  he  may  find  necessary  and  proper  to 
avoid  serious  impairment  of  the  national  ds- 
fense.  Such  action  shall  not  be  in  effect 
for  more  than  alx  months  without  notifica- 
tion to  affected  employees  and  an  oppor- 
tunity being  afforded  for  a  hearing. 
wmtxraa 

Sxc  17.  (a)  Any  emploryer  who  willfully  or 
repeatedly  violates  the  requiremenU  of  sec- 
tion 5  of  this  Act,  any  standard,  rule,  or 
order  promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
this  Act.  or  regulations  preeorlbed  pursuant 
to  Lhls  Act.  may  be  ssaesaed  a  civil  penalty 
of  not  more  than  (lO.OOO  for  each  violation. 

(b)  Any  employer  who  has  received  a  d- 
tatioo  for  a  serious  vlcdation  of  the  requlr»- 
menu  of  section  6  of  this  Aot,  of  any  stand- 
ard, rule,  or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to 
sectdon  6  of  this  Act,  or  of  any  regulatloos 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  shall  be 
aoaeved  a  dvlc  penalty  of  up  to  91,000  for 
each  such  violation. 

(c)  Any  employer  who  has  received  a  cita- 
tion for  a  vioLatlon  of  the  requirements  of 
section  6  of  this  Act,  of  any  Mandazd,  rule, 
or  order  pramolgated  purstumt  to  ssottion  6 
of  this  Aot.  or  of  regulations  prsecribed  par- 
Buant  to  this  Act,  and  such  rloiaUoo  Is 
specifically  determined  not  to  be  of  a  satloDi 
nature,  may  be  aaseeaed  a  dvU  penalty  of 
up  to  91,000  for  each  such  vldatlon. 

(d)  Any  eemployer  who  falls  to  oorrect  a 
violation  for  wtiix^  a  dt^tlon  has  been  i»- 
sued  under  seotioc  9(a)  within  the  period 
permitted  for  Its  oorrectiOD  (which  period 
shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the  date  of  the 
final  order  of  the  Oommlselon  In  the  oeee 
of  any  review  proceeding  under  sectloa  10 
Initle^ted  by  the  employer  on  good  faith  and 
no«  solely  for  delay  or  avoidance  of  penal- 
ties), may  be  aseeescd  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  VLOOO  for  each  day  dxixlng  wtalob 
such  failure  or  vloiatico  ooocinues. 

(e>  Any  employer  who  willfully  vlolatee 
any  stSLndard.  rule,  or  order  prrMnulgated 
pursuant  u>  section  6  of  this  Aot.  or  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
and  that  vloiation  caused  death  to  any  em- 
ployee, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punlahsd 
by  a  fine  of  not  nv>rc  than  tlO.OOO  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  mon  than  alx  mooths, 
or  by  both,  except  that  If  the  oaoTlottoa  la 


for  a  violation  committed  after  a  firat  oon- 
vicUon  of  such  person,  punlahxnent  shall 
be  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $30,000  or 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  by  bot^. 

(f)  Any  pexaon  who  gives  advance  notice 
of  any  Inspection  to  be  condticted  under  this 
Act,  without  authority  from  the  Secretary 
or  his  designees,  shall,  upon  oonviotion,  tie 
puniahed  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  tl.OOO 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both. 

<g)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  falae 
statement,  representation,  or  certification  In 
any  application,  record,  refwrt,  plan,  or  other 
document  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  upon  convlotJoo. 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  mort  then  910,- 
000,  or  by  imprisonment  for  liot  more  tjian 
six  months,  or  by  both. 

<h)(l)  SecUon  1114  of  Utle  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  atrlking 
out  "designated  by  the  Seoretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  Investi- 
gations, or  inspecuons  under  the  F^ederal 
Food.  Drug,  and  OoameUc  Act"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "or  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor assigned  to  perform  Investigative,  in- 
spection, or  law  enforcement  functions". 

(3)  NotwltlmfiHling  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uona  Llll  and  1114  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  whoever,  In  violation  of  the  provialonB 
of  secUon  1114  of  such  Utle,  kills  a  person 
while  engsged  in  or  on  aooount  of  the  per- 
formance of  investigative,  inspeotlon,  or 
law  enforcement  foootlons  added  to  such 
aeoUon  1114  by  paragraph  <1)  of  this  sub- 
section, and  who  would  otherwise  be  subject 
to  the  penalty  provialons  of  such  section 
1111,  shall  be  punished  by  imprieonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

(1)  Any  employer  who  violates  any  of  the 
posting  rcqulremenU.  as  prescribed  under 
the  provlaloDa  of  tills  Aot,  shaU  be  aaseeaed 
a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  tl.OOO  for  each  viola- 
tion. 

(J)  The  Commleslon  shall  have  authority 
to  aaseas  all  civil  pensltlee  provided  In  this 
eeotion,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  ap- 
propriatencea  of  the  penalty  with  respect  to 
t^e  slM  of  the  business  of  the  employer 
being  charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation, 
the  good  faith  of  the  enkployer,  and  the  his- 
tory of  previous  violations. 

(k)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  serious 
violation  shaU  be  deemed  to  exist  In  a  place 
of  employment  If  there  ts  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
could  result  from  a  condition  which  exists, 
or  frosn  one  or  more  practices,  means,  meth- 
ods, operations,  or  processes  which  have  been 
adopted  or  are  m  use.  in  such  place  of  em- 
ployment unless  the  employer  did  not,  and 
oculd  not  with  the  ezerdse  of  reasonable 
diligancs,  know  of  the  presence  of  the 
violation. 

(1)  dvU  penalties  owed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  deposit  tnto 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
accrue  to  the  United  SUtes  and  may  be  re- 
covered in  a  olvU  ection  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  In  the  United  SUtes 
Federal  district  court  for  the  district  where 
the  violation  Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or 
where  the  employer  has  its  principal  office. 
STATC  JtTxmucTiort  um  stats  plans 

Sbc.  18.  <a)  Nothing  in  ttiis  Act  shall  pre- 
vent any  State  agency  or  court  from  assert- 
ing Jurisdiction  under  State  law  over  any 
occupational,  safety  or  health  issue  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  standard  la  In  effect  under 
section  e. 

(b)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  development 
and  enforcement  therein  at  occupational 
safety  end  health  standards  relating  to  any 
occupational  safety  or  health  laeue  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  Federal  standanl  has  been 
promulgated  under  section  fi  shall  submit 
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a  State  plan  for  the  development  of  such 
standards  and  their  enforcement. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b). 
or  any  modification  thereof.  If  such  plan  In 
bis  Judgment — 

1 1 )  designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  resporuible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan  throughout  the  State. 

(3)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  health  standards  re- 
lating to  one  or  more  safety  or  health  issues, 
which  standards  (and  the  enforcement  of 
which  standards)  are  or  will  be  at  least  as 
effective  in  providing  safe  and  healthful 
employment  and  places  of  employment  as 
the  standards  promulgated  under  section  6 
which  relate  to  the  same  issues,  and  which 
standards,  when  applicable  to  products 
which  are  distributed  or  used  In  iuterstate 
commerce,  are  required  by  compelling  local 
conditions  and  do  not  unduly  burden  Inter- 
state commerce. 

(3)  provides  for  a  right  of  entry  and  In- 
spection of  all  workplaces  subject  to  the 
Act  which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  that  pro- 
vided in  section  8,  and  includes  a  prohibition 
ou  advance  notice  of  inspections. 

(4)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
buch  agency  or  agencies  have  or  will  have 
the  legal  authority  and  qualified  personnel 
necessary  for  the  enforcement  of  such 
standards, 

(5)  give  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the  ad- 
mlniJitratlon  and  enfarcement  of  such  stand- 
ards. 

(6)  contains  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  law  will  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
Its  law.  establish  and  maintain  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  applicable  to  all  employees 
of  public  agencies  of  the  State  and  its 
political  subdivisions,  which  program  is  as 
effective  as  the  standards  contained  in  an 
approved  plan, 

(7)  requires  employers  in  ttie  State  to 
make  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the 
plan  were  not  In  effect,  and 

(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  In  such 
form  and  containing  such  information,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire. 

(d>  If  the  Seoretary  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (b).  he  shall  afford 
the  State  submitting  the  fdan  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  beftne  so 
doing. 

(e)  After  the  Seoretary  approves  a  SUte 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  (b),  be 
may.  but  shall  not  be  required  to,  exercise 
his  authority  under  sections  8,  D.  10.  13,  and 
17  with  respect  to  comparable  standards  pro- 
mulgated under  section  6,  for  the  period 
specified  in  the  next  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  exercise  the  authority  referred  to  above 
until  he  determines,  on  the  basis  of  actual 
operations  under  the  State  plan,  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  are  being 
applied,  but  he  shall  not  make  such  deter- 
minetion  for  at  least  three  years  after  the 
plan's  approval  under  subsection  fc).  Upon 
making  the  determination  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 5(a)  (3),  S  (except  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  subsection  (f)  of  this  section), 
9.  10.  IS.  and  17  and  standards  promulgated 
under  section  e  of  this  Act.  shall  not  apply 
wltti  respect  to  any  occupational  safety  or 
health  Issues  covered  under  the  plan,  but 
the  Secretary  may  retain  Jurisdiction  under 
the  above  provisions  In  any  proceeding  com- 
menced under  section  B  or  10  before  the  date 
of  determination. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
reports  submitted  by  the  State  agency  and 
his  own  inspections  make  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  the  manner  in  which  each  State 


having  a  plan  apjooved  tmder  this  section 
ts  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever  the  Sec- 
retary finds,  after  affording  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assurance 
contained  therein) ,  he  shall  noti^  the  State 
agency  of  hts  withdrawal  of  approval  of  such 
plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice  such 
plan  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect,  but  the  State 
may  retain  Jurisdiction  in  any  case  com- 
menced before  the  wltbdrawal  of  the  plan  in 
order  to  enforce  standards  under  the  plan 
whenever  the  Issues  Involved  do  not  rtiate 
to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal  of  the 
plan. 

(g)  The  State  may  obuin  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  Its  plan  by  the  United 
states  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  ts  located  by  filing  In  such 
coiut  within  thirty  days  following  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  to  modify 
or  set  aside  In  whole  or  in  part  the  action  of 
the  Secretary.  A  copy  of  such  peUtion  shall 
forthwith  be  served  upMsn  the  Secretary,  and 
thereupon  the  Secretary  ahaU  certify  and  file 
in  the  court  the  record  upon  which  the  de- 
cision complained  of  was  issued  as  provided 
in  section  3113  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code. 
Unless  the  court  finds  that  the  Secretary's 
decision  in  rejecting  a  proposed  State  plan 
or  withdrawing  his  approval  of  such  a  plan 
Is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence  the 
court  shall  affirm  the  Secretary's  decision. 
The  Judgment  of  the  cotu^  shall  be  subject 
to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
Stales  upon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1354  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  SUte  under  which  the 
State  will  be  permitted  to  continue  to  en- 
force one  or  more  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards  in  effect  in  such  State  until 
final  action  Is  taken  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  two  yean 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

rxoraAi.    agemct    SArrrr    psogbsks    amd 

■ESPOMSmUTIES 

Sec.  19.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  head  of  each  Federal  agency  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  effective  and  compre- 
hensive occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram which  is  consistent  with  the  standards 
promulgated  under  secUon  8.  The  bead  of 
each  agency  shall  (after  consultation  with 
representativcH  of  the  employees  thereof)  — 

(1)  provide  safe  and  healthftil  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consistent  with 
the  standards  set  under  section  6: 

(3)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the  use 
of  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  neosasary 
to  protect  employees; 

(3)  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  Illnesses  for  proper- 
evaluation  and  necessary  corrective  action; 

(4)  consult  with  the  Secretary  with  regard 
to  the  adequacy  as  to  form  and  content  of 
records  kept  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  <3) 
of  this  section;  and 

(5)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  occupational  accidents 
and  injuries  and  the  agency's  program  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  Include  any 
report  submitted  under  section  7003(e)  (3) 
of  tlUe  S,  United  States  Code. 

(b>  The  Secretary  shall  r^>ort  to  the  Presi- 
dent a  summary  or  digest  of  reports  sub- 
mitted to  him  under  subsection  (a)  (6)  of 
this  section,  together  with  his  evaluations  of 
and  recommendations  derived  from  such 
reports.  The  President  shall  transmit  annu- 
ally to  the  Senate  and  the  House  ctf  Repre- 
sentatives a  report  of  the  activities  of  Federal 
agencies  under  this  section. 


(c)  Section  7003(c)(1)  of  Utle  6.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"agencies"  the  following:  "and  of  labor  orga- 
nizations representing  employees". 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  acceas  to 
records  and  rep(»ts  kept  and  filed  by  Federal 
agencies  pursuant  to  subsections  (a)  (3)  and 
lb)  of  this  section  iinij-m  moee  records  and 
reports  are  specifically  required  by  £xecuUve 
order  to  be  kept  secret  Id  the  interest  of  the 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy.  La  which 
case  the  Secretary  shall  have  access  to  such 
information  as  will  not  )eopardlae  national 
defense  or  foreign  policy. 

axsgaacH  ami>  sxlatxd  AcnvrruB 
Sac.  30.  (a)(1)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary,  and  with  opther  appropri- 
ate Federal  departments  or  agencies,  shall 
conduct  (directly  or  by  granu  or  contracts) 
research,  e:q>erlinents,  and  demonstrations 
relating  to  oocupational  safety  and  health, 
including  studies  at  psychological  factors 
involved,  and  relating  to  Innovative  methods. 
techniques,  and  approaches  for  dealing  with 
occupational  safety  and  health  problems. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time  consult 
with  the  Secretary  In  order  to  develop  spe- 
cific plans  for  such  research,  demonstrations, 
and  experiments  as  are  necessary  to  produce 
criteria,  including  criteria  Identifying  toxic 
substances,  enabling  the  Secretary  to  meet 
his  responsibility  for  the  formulation  of 
safety  and  health  standards  under  this  Act: 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  on  the  basis  of  such  research,  dem- 
onstrations, and  experiments  and  any  other 
informotlon  available  to  blm,  shall  develop 
and  publish  at  least  annually  such  crlterta 
as  will  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

<3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  on  the  basis  of  such  research, 
demonstrations,  and  experiments,  and  any 
otber  Information  available  to  him,  shall 
develop  criteria  deaJng  with  toxic  materials 
and  harmful  physical  agents  and  substances 
which  will  describe  exposure  levels  that  are 
safe  for  various  periods  of  employment,  in- 
cluding but  not  llmltej  to  the  exposure  levels 
at  which  no  employee  will  suffer  impaired 
health  or  fxinctlonal  capacities  or  dimin- 
ished life  expectancy  as  a  result  of  hla  work 
experience. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Bduoation. 
and  Welfare  shall  also  conduct  special  re- 
search, experiments,  and  demonstrations  re- 
lating to  occupationsJ.  safety  and  health  as 
are  necessary  to  explore  new  problems.  In- 
cluding those  created  by  new  technology  in 
occupational  safety  and  health,  which  may 
require  ameliorative  action  beyond  that 
which  ts  otherwise  provided  for  In  the  operat- 
ing provisions  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of 
Haalth,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  also 
oonduct  research  into  the  motivational  and 
behavioral  factors  relating  to  the  field  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health. 

(&)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Sduoatlon, 
and  Welfare,  in  order  to  comply  with  his 
raaponstbilltles  under  paragraph  (3),  and  in 
order  to  develop  needed  information  regard- 
ing potenUoily  toxic  sut>etanoes  or  harmful 
physical  agents,  may  prescribe  regulations  re- 
quiring employers  to  measure,  record,  and 
moke  reports  on  the  exposure  of  employees 
to  substances  or  physical  agents  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
reasonably  believe  may  endanger  the  health 
or  safety  of  employees.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  also  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  such  programs  of  medi- 
cal examinations  and  tests  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  determining  the  Incidence  of  occupa- 
tional lUnesees  and  the  susceptibility  of  em- 
ployees to  such  illnesses.  Nothing  in  this  or 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  or  require  nudlcal  ex- 
amination. Immonlsatlon.  or  treatment  for 
those  who  object  thereto  on  religious 
grotinds,  except  when  such  is  necessary  for 
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tt»  prowcUon  of  tbs  bMath  or  akfety  of 
others.  Upon  the  request  of  any  employer 
who  la  required  to  measure  and  record  ex- 
posure of  employeee  to  subsiancea  or  phyil- 
cal  af:enta  as  provided  under  ihls  subsecuon, 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare ihall  furnish  tuU  financial  or  other  as- 
slssanoe  Co  such  employer  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  any  additional  eipease  Incurred  by 
him  to  carrying  out  the  measuring  and  re- 
cording as  provided  m  this  suhaectlon. 

(0)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educatton. 
and  Welfare  shall  publish  wtthln  six  months 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  as 
needed  but  at  least  annually  a  list  of  all 
tuowa  toxic  substances  by  generic  family  or 
other  useful  grouping,  and  the  concentra- 
tions at  which  such  toxicity  Is  known  to  oc- 
cur. He  shall  determine  foUowlng  a  written 
request  by  any  employer  or  authorized  rep- 
rwentatlve  of  employees,  specifying  with 
reasonable  particularity  the  grounds  on 
which  the  request  is  made,  whether  any  sub- 
stance normally  found  In  the  place  of  em- 
ployment has  potentially  toxic  effects  In  auch 
concentratio us  ss  used  or  found;  and  shall 
submit  such  deurmlnatlon  both  to  employers 
and  aJTected  employees  as  soon  as  possible.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare determines  that  any  substance  is  po- 
tentially toxic  at  the  concentratloDs  In  which 
U  Is  used  or  found  In  a  place  of  employment, 
and  such  substance  is  not  covered  by  an 
occupaUonsJ  safety  or  health  standard 
promulgated  under  section  6.  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Kducation,  and  Welfare  shall  Im- 
mediately submit  such  determlnaUoQ  to  the 
Secretary,  together  with  all  pertinent  cri- 
teria. 

(7)  Wli.hln  two  years  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  ^"rf  aoQually  thereafur.  the  Secretary 
ol  Hefclth.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  con- 
duct and  publish  industrywide  studies  of  the 
eflect  of  chronic  or  Icrw-level  exposure  to 
tndUBtrtsJ  materials,  processes,  and  itresses 
on  the  potential  for  U'^neas.  disease,  or  loss  of 
luncUonal  capacity  in  aging  adults. 

(b>  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Bducatlon. 
and  Welfare  Is  authorised  to  malte  izispec- 
tlona  and  question  employers  and  employees 
u  provided  In  section  B  oC  this  Act  In  order 
to  carry  out  his  functions  and  responelbUl- 
tlea  under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  enter 
into  contrmctB,  agreements,  or  other  srraage- 
menis  with  appropriate  public  sgendes  or 
private  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting studies  relating  to  bis  responslbUl- 
tiee  under  this  Act.  In  carrying  out  his  re- 
^>on8lbUlt]e8  under  thia  suhaectlon.  the 
Secretary  shall  cooperate  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In  order 
to  avoid  any  duplication  of  efforts  under  this 
sectloQ. 

(d^  tnfonnatlon  obtained  by  the  Secretary, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  this  section  shall  be  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Secretary  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees and  organliatipns  thweof. 

( e )  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  BducaUon,  and  Welfare  under 
this  Act  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  dde- 
gated  to  the  Director  of  the  Ifatlonal  Insti- 
tute for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
established  by  section  22  of  this  Act. 

TaSDiUtG  SIVD   EICPLOTEK   cntTCATTOM 

Ssc  21.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  conflultation  with 
the  Secretary  and  with  other  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  shall 
ooaduct.  directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts 

(1)  education  programs  to  provide  an  ade* 
quate  supply  of  qualifled  personnel  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  and  (3)  lafor- 
matlonal  programs  on  the  itnportanoe  of  aod 
proper  use  of  adequate  safety  and  health 
equipment. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  also  authormd  to 
conduct,  directly  or  by  grants  or  oontracto. 


short-term  training  of  persoaoel  engaged  In 
work  related  to  his  reepunsLbUmee  under  this 
Act. 

(c)  The  secretary,  in  consultation  with  Uie 
secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
shall  (1)  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
supervision  of  programs  for  the  education 
and  training  of  employers  and  employees  in 
the  recognition,  avoidance,  and  prevention  of 
unsafe  or  unhealthtul  working  conditions  In 
employmenu  covered  by  this  Act.  and  (3) 
consult  with  and  sdvise  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  organisauoDs  representing  em- 
ployeni  and  employees  as  to  effective  means  of 
preventing  occupaUonal  Injuries  and 
Llln  esses. 
NATXONU.  msrrruTX  worn  occopatiosial  bstrt 

HMO     KKSLTB 

Ssc.  aa.  (a)  It  u  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  establish  a  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  in 
aectlon  a  of  this  Act  and  to  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
non,  and  Welfare  under  sections  20  and  21 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  Ls  hereby  eetabUsbed  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Educauon,  and  Welfare 
a  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health.  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Hesith,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
who  Khali  serve  for  a  term  of  six  years  un- 
less previously  removed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

(c)  The  Institute  Is  authorized  to — 
( 1 )  develop  and  establish  recommended  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standards;  and 

(3)  perform  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under 
■ectlons  30  and  31  of  t2ils  Act. 

(d)  Upon  his  own  Initiative,  or  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretsry  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Director 
Is  authorized  (1)  to  conduct  such  research 
and  experimental  programs  as  he  determines 
are  necessary  for  the  development  of  crtlerla 
for  new  and  Improved  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards,  and  (3)  after  consid- 
eration of  the  results  of  such  research  and 
experimental  programs  make  recommenda- 
tions concerning  new  or  improved  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards.  Any  oc- 
cupaUonal safety  and  healtti  standard  rec- 
ommended pursuant  to  this  section  shall  Im- 
mediately be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  Haaltb,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

(e)  In  addition  to  any  authority  vested  In 
the  Institute  by  other  provisions  of  this 
section,  ths  Director,  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Institute,  is  authoriied  to — 

U)  prescribe  such  regulations  as  b«  deems 
necessary  governing  the  manner  in  which 
Its  functions  shall  be  carried  out; 

(3)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  it  be 
lised  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  and 
to  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dlq>oee  of  sxich 
property  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  Its 
functions; 

(3)  receive  (and  use,  sell,  or  otherwise  dis- 
pose of.  In  accordance  with  paragr^ih  (2) ) . 
money  and  other  property  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devised  to  the  Institute  with  a 
condition  or  reetrlcUon.  Including  a  condi- 
tion that  the  Institute  use  other  funds  of 
the  Institute  for  the  purposes  of  the  girt; 

(4]  In  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  personnel  as  may  be  necessarr  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(5)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  3109  of  title  6,  United  States  Code; 

(6)  accept  and  utlltae  the  services  of  volun- 
tary and  noncompeosated  personnel  and  re- 
imburse them  for  travel  expenses.  Including 


pet  diem,  as  authorized  by  section  570S  oC 
title  6,  United  Stales  Code; 

t?}  enter  into  contracu,  grant*  «'  other 
arrangexnenu.  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
such  conuacu  or  modifications  thereof  may 
be  entered  into  without  performance  or 
other  bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section 
3700  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amiinrtiwl 
(41  VJ3.C.  fl).  or  any  other  provision  o*  law 
relating  to  competitive  bidding; 

<8)  make  advance,  progress,  and  other 
payments  which  the  Director  deems  neoee- 
sary  under  this  title  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  section  8ft48  of  the  Rerlsed 
Statutes,  as  amended   (91  U.S.C.  639):  and 

(9)   make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Bso- 
retary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
the  President,  and  to  the  Congress  an  an- 
nual report  of  the  operations  ot  the  Insti- 
tute under  this  Act.  which  shall  includa  • 
detaUed  statement  of  all  private  and  pub- 
lic funds  received  and  expended  by  It,  and 
such  recommendations  as  he  deems  i^>pro- 
prlate. 

aSAlTTS  TO  THS  OTATBS 

SIC.  33.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorlBSd. 
during  the  ftaeal  year  ending  June  SO,  1071. 
and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  mak* 
granu  to  the  States  which  have  designated 
a  State  agency  under  section  18  to  sitfst 
them — 

(1)  in  Identifying  their  needs  and  le- 
sponsibiutles  in  the  area  of  oocopatlonal 
safety  and  health. 

(at  in  developing  SUte  plans  under  seo- 
tloa  18.  or 

(3)  In  developing  plans  for — 

(A)  establishing  systems  for  the  collec- 
tion of  information  conoeming  the  nature 
and  frequency  of  occupational  injuries  sad 
diseases; 

(B)  increaslnc  the  expertise  uul  enfOre*- 
ment  capabilities  of  their  personnel  en- 
gaged In  occupational  safety  and  health 
programs;  or 

(C)  otherwise  Improving  the  admlnlstrm- 
tlon  and  enforcement  of  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws.  Including  standards 
thereunder,  consistent  with  the  ohjeotlTss 
of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  Is  atzthorUted.  durtng 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  10T1.  and 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  for  experimental  and 
demonstration  projects  consistent  with  ths 
objectives  set  forth  in  subsecUon  (ft)  at 
this  section. 

^c)  The  Oovemor  of  the  State  shall  desig- 
nate the  appropriate  State  agency  for  receipt 
of  sny  grant  made  by  the  SecrwtsiT  under 
this  section. 

(d)  Any  State  agency  designated  by  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  desiring  a  grant  under 
this  section  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  review  the  ap- 
ptlcatloD,  and  shall,  after  consultation  wlUi 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, approve  or  reject  such  appllcatlon. 

(f)  The  Federal  share  for  each  SUte  grant 
under  sutisecUon  (a)  or  (b)  of  thU  section 
may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  application.  In  the  event  the 
Federal  share  for  all  SUtes  under  either  such 
subsection  is  not  the  same,  the  differences 
among  the  States  shall  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  objective  criteria. 

(g)  The  Secretary  U  authorised  to  make 
gnmts  to  the  States  to  ssaUt  them  in  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  programs  for  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  contained  In 
State  plan"  approved  by  the  Secretary,  pur- 
suant to  section  18  of  this  Act.  The  Federal 
share  for  each  State  grant  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  oast  to  the  State  of  such  a  program.  The 
last  sentence  of  subsection  (f)  shall  be  ap- 
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pllcabie   In  determining   the  Federal  share 
under  this  subsection. 

(h)  Prior  to  June  30,  1973,  the  Secretary 
shall,  after  consultaUon  with  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
gress, describing  the  experience  under  the 
grant  programs  authorized  by  this  section 
and  making  any  recommendations  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 


Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
uon, and  Welfare,  shall  develop  and  main- 
tain an  elloctlve  program  of  collection,  com- 
pilation, and  analysis  of  occupational  safety 
and  heal  t  h  statist  i  cs .  Such  program  may 
cover  all  employments  whether  or  not  sub- 
ject to  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  but 
shall  not  cover  employments  excluded  by 
section  4  of  the  Act.  The  S  xireiary  shall  com- 
pile accurate  statistics  on  work  Injuries  and 
Illnesses,  whether  or  not  Involving  loss  of 
time  from  work,  other  than  minor  injiules 
requiring  only  first  aid  treatment  and  which 
do  not  involve  me(*ical  treatment,  loss  of 
consciousness,  restriction  of  work  or  motion, 
or  transfer  to  another  Job. 

(b)  To  carry  out  his  duties  under  subsec- 
uon  (B)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may — 

(1)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  en- 
gage in  progmms  of  studies.  Information  and 
communication  concerning  occupational 
safety  and  health  statlsttes; 

(3)  make  grants  to  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions thereof  in  order  to  assist  thezn  In 
developing  and  administering  prttgrams  deal- 
ing with  occupational  safety  and  health 
statistics;  and 

(3)  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracts, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  inves- 
tigations as  give  promise  of  furthering  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(c)  The  Federal  share  for  each  grant  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  up  to 
60  per  centum  of  the  State's  total  cost. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may,  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof, 
accept  and  use  the  services,  facilities,  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, in  order  to  assist  him  in  carry- 
ing out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

(e)  On  the  basis  of  the  records  made  and 
kept  pursuant  to  section  8(c}  of  this  Act, 
employers  shall  file  such  reports  with  the 
Secretary  as  be  shall  prescribe  by  regulation, 
as  neceaeary  to  carry  out  his  fimctlons  under 
this  Act. 

(f)  Agreemento  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  States  pertaining  to  the  col- 
lection of  occupational  safety  and  health 
statistics  already  in  effect  on  the  effective 
date  of  thia  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  luitU 
superseded  by  grants  or  contracts  mads  under 
this  Act. 

Avons 

SEC.2S.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  grunt  tinder 
this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dis- 
position by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
grant  Is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  ss  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Hsalth.  XducatUm.  and  Welfare,  and  Che 
Oon^troller  General  of  the  United  StaCea, 
or  any  of  their  duly  authorized  representa- 
tives, shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of 
audit  and  exsznUi&tlon  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  the  recipients 


of  any  grant  under  this  Act  tbat  u«  perti- 
nent to  any  such  grant. 

AMVOAX.    BZrOKT 

SxG.  36.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  ttie  convening  of  each  tegu- 
lar session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  shall  eaoh  prepare  and  fiubznlt  to  the 
President  for  tz-iuifimittai  to  the  Oougress  a 
report  upon  the  subject  matter  of  tills  Act, 
the  progress  toward  achievement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act,  the  needs  and  requirements 
in  the  field  of  oocupatloual  safety  and  health. 
and  any  other  relevant  Information.  Such 
reports  shall  mclude  Information  regarding 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards, 
and  criteria  for  such  standards,  developed 
during  the  preceding  year;  evaluation  of 
standards  and  criteria  previously  develt^ied 
under  this  Act,  defining  areas  of  emphasis 
for  new  cxlterltt  and  standards;  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  degree  of  observance  of  applicable 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards, 
and  a  lummaxy  of  inspection  and  en- 
forcement activity  undertaken;  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  research  activities  for  which 
results  have  been  obtained  under  govern- 
mental and  nongovernmental  sponaorahlp; 
an  analysis  of  major  oocup&tionai  diseases; 
evaluation  of  available  control  and  measure- 
meat  technology  lor  hasards  for  which 
standards  or  criteria  iiave  been  developed 
during  the  preceding  year;  description  of 
cooperative  effuru  undertaken  between  Oov- 
emment  agencies  and  otber  interested  par- 
tlee  In  the  Implementation  of  this  Act  during 
the  preceding  year;  a  progress  report  on  the 
development  of  an  adequste  supply  of  ttuined 
manpower  in  the  field  of  occupatlooai  safety 
and  health,  including  estimates  of  future 
needs  and  the  efforts  being  made  by  Gov- 
ernment and  others  to  meet  those  needs; 
listing  of  all  toxic  substances  in  industrial 
usage  for  which  labeling  requirements,  cri- 
teria, or  standards  have  not  yet  been  estab- 
lished; and  such  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation  as  are  deemed  necessary 
to  protect  the  safety  and  health  of  the  worker 
and  improve  tlie  administration  of  this  Act. 

NATIOHAL   COaUOBBIOir   OH    STATI    WOKKlfXar'S 

COtU'BHaATXON    LAWS 

SBC.  37.  (a)(1)  The  Oongreas  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(A)  the  vast  majority  of  American  workers, 
and  their  families,  are  dependent  on  work- 
men's compensation  for  their  basic  economic 
security  in  the  event  such  workers  suffer  dis- 
abling injury  or  death  in  the  course  of  their 
employment;  and  that  the  full  protection  of 
American  workers  from  job-ralated  injury 
or  death  requires  an  adequate,  procnpt.  and 
equitable  system  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion as  well  as  an  effective  program  of  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  regulation:  and 

(Bi  in  recent  years  serious  queaUons  have 
been  raised  concerning  the  fairness  and  ade- 
quacy of  present  workmen's  compensation 
laws  In  the  light  of  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  changing  nature  of  the  labor  force. 
Increases  In  medical  knowledge,  changes  in 
the  hasards  associated  with  various  types  Ot 
employment,  new  technology  creating  new 
risks  to  health  and  safety,  and  Increases  in 
the  general  level  of  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living. 

(3)  The  purpoee  of  this  aectlon  is  to  au- 
thorlBe  an  effective  study  and  objective  eval- 
uation of  state  workmen^  compensation 
laws  In  order  to  determine  if  such  lavrs  pro- 
vide an  adequate,  prompt,  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  compensation  for  injury  or  death 
arising  out  of  or  in  the  eoursc  of  employment. 

(b)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National 
CommlBSlon  on  State  Workmen's  Oompensa- 
tlon  Laws. 

(c)(1)  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
OommJsslon  shall  be  composed  of  flftsen 
members  to  lie  appointed  by  ths  President 
from  among  members  of  Stats   vrorkmen's 


compenaaUon  boards,  repreeenuaves  of  In- 
surance earners,  business,  labor,  members  of 
the  medical  proTesaion  having  experience  in 
industrial  medicine  or  in  workmen's  compen- 
sation cases,  educators  having  special  ex- 
pertise In  the  field  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, and  representatives  of  the  general  pub- 
lic The  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare  shall  be  ex  officio  memtters  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commission. 

(2)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Coroml  salon  shall  not  affect  Its 
powers. 

(3)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one  to 
serve  as  vice  Chairman  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission. 

(4)  Eight  members  of  the  Workmen's  Oom- 
pensatlon  Commission  shall  constitute  a 
quorum. 

(d)  ( 1 )  The  Workmen's  Ootnpsnsatlon 
Oommiaalon  shall  undertake  a  comprehensive 
study  and  evaluation  of  State  workmen's 
compensation  laws  in  order  to  determine  If 
such  l&wB  provide  an  adequate,  prompt,  and 
equitable  system  of  compensaUon.  Such 
study  and  evaluation  aliall  Include,  without 
being  limited  to,  the  following  subjects:  (A> 
the  amount  and  duration  of  permanent  and 
temporary  disability  benefits  and  the  criteria 
for  determining  the  '^»*''"iiim  limitations 
thereon.  (B)  the  amount  and  duration  ol 
medical  benefits  and  provisions  Insuring  ade- 
quate medical  care  and  free  choice  of  physi- 
cian. (C)  the  extent  ctf  coverage  of  workers. 
including  exemptions  based  oo  numbers  or 
type  of  em.ployment,  (Dj  standards  for  de- 
termining which  injuries  or  diseases  should 
be  deemed  compensable,  (E)  rehabilitation, 
(F)  coverage  under  second  or  sulMsquent  In- 
Jury  funds,  (Q)  time  limits  on  filing  claims, 
(H)  waiting  periods.  (I)  compulsory  or  elec- 
tive ooverage.  (J)  admlnistraOon.  (K)  legal 
expenses,  (L)  the  feasibility  and  dwlrabUlty 
of  a  uniform  system  of  reporting  information 
concerning  Job-related  Injurlee  and  diseases 
and  the  operation  of  workmen's  oompensa- 
Uon  laws.  (U)  the  reeolution  of  conflict  ctf 
lawtt,  extraterritoriality  and  similar  problems 
arising  from  claims  with  muitlstate  aspects, 
(N)  the  extent  to  which  private  insurance 
carriers  are  excluded  from  supplying  work- 
men's compensation  ooversge  and  the  desir- 
ability of  such  exclusionary  practices,  to  the 
extent  they  are  found  to  exist,  (O)  the  rela- 
tionship between  workmen's  compensation 
on  the  one  hand,  and  old-age,  disability,  and 
survivors  insurance  and  other  types  of  insur- 
ance, public  or  private,  on  the  other  band. 
(P)  methods  of  Implementing  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  OommlsBlon. 

(3)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Oom- 
mlsslan  shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Oongress  not  later  than  July  31,  1973, 
a  final  report  ooQtalning  s  detailed  statement 
of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Oxn- 
misslon,  together  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  It  deems  advisable. 

(e)(1)  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Conunlssion  or,  on  the  authorisation  of  the 
Woxtanenl  Compensation  Commission,  any 
subcommittee  or  members  thereof,  may.  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  hold  such  bearings,  take  such  testi- 
mony, and  Bit  and  act  at  such  Umee  and 
places  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission deems  advisable.  Any  member  au- 
thorized by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  may  administer  oaths  or  aSirma- 
Llona  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Commission  or  any  sub- 
committee or  members  thereof. 

(3)  Bach  department,  agency,  azul  instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorised  and  directed  to  furnish 
to  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Commis- 
sion, upon  request  toade  by  the  Chairman  or 
Vice   Chairman,    such    infonnatlon    ss    the 
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Workmens CompeniftUon  Commls^on  deerns 
necesnry  to  cmrry  out  lu  luncUoM  under 
thLs  section.  .,„„. 

(fi  subject  to  such  nUee  and  regulitlone 
u  may  be  odopled  by  ttoe  Workmen's  Com- 
peiuMtion  Commlsalun.  the  Chnlrman  ahiiU 
have  the  power  to — 

r  1 )  appoint  and  Ox  the  compeniiatlon  of 
an  e»ecuuve  director,  and  such  additional 
•tall  peraonnel  as  he  deema  "•'^"'"y'  "  J^ 
oat  repiTd  to  the  proMlalona  of  title  B.  Dotted 
3tatea  Code,  governing  sppolntmeate  In  the 
competitive  lerTlce.  and  without  «S"1  '° 
the  provision,  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
ni  of  chapter  SS  of  such  Otle  relating  to 
claaslflcauon  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
but  at  ratea  not  In  eicesa  of  the  maxUnum 
rate  for  GS-ia  of  the  General  Schedule  under 

aectlon  6S32  of  such  Utle,  and  

,2)  procure  temporary  and  Intermltent 
senlcea  to  the  same  extent  aa  Is  aulhortted 
by^on  ai09  of  title  6.  Unite*  States  Code. 
IB)  The  Workmen's  Compenaatlon  Oom- 
muLoo  la  authorised  to  enter  Into  contraeta 
with  Federal  or  State  agencies  private  HJOM. 
institutions,  and  Individuals  lor  the  conduct 
of  research  or  surveys,  the  preparation  of 
reports,  and  other  acUvltlee  necessary  to  the 
dtscharRe  of  Its  duties. 

7h)  Member,  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Commission  shoU  receive  compensa- 
tion for  each  day  they  are  engaged  to  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  ■h""*'"  "J 
l*e  Workmen't  Compensation  Commission  at 
tht  dally  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18  under 
Lctloi  5^of  title  5.  united  State.  Code 
and  ahall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subelatence.  and  other  ""'H^*':- 
pensas  incurred  by  them  In  the  pertomance 
Sr  their  duties  as  members  of  the  Workmen  s 
Oompensatlon  Commission 

(II  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  »p- 
oroonated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provulons  of  this  section. 

,1,  On  the  ninetieth  day  after  -he  date  of 
submission  of  its  anal  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Workmen's  CompenaatloJl  Cotn- 
mlsalon  shall  cease  to  exist 

KONOMC     aSSBTaNCt    TO    SMSU.    BCSIKIsaB 

Sic  28.  (a)  Section  ''lb)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended,  is  imended— 

(11  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 

of     "p«a«r»Pl'    <»>"   "^   U««»hg    in    lieu 

thereof  ":  and";  and  „  ,,,  .  __ 

,2)  by  adding  alter  paragraph  (5)  a  MW 

oaraeraph  as  follows: 

-ie)  to  make  such  loans  (either  dlMoUy  or 
in  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  landing 
institutions  through  agreemenu  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  bMls)  aa 
?he  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
--cesaary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
liislneas  concern  lu  eflectlng  additions  to 
or  alterations  In  the  equipment,  taciutlea.  or 
methods  of  operation  of  such  bualneaa  In 
order  to  comply  with  the  applicable  stand- 
ards promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
the  ciccupatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970  or  standards  adopted  by  a  Stale  pur- 
suant to  a  plan  approved  under  section  IB  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
19TO  If  the  Admlnutratlon  determines  that 
stJCh  concern  la  Ukely  to  suHer  substantial 
economic  Injury  without  asrtstance  under 
this  paragraph.'' 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  eectlon  7(b)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  (5)"  after 
"paragraph  (3)"  and  Inserting  a  comma  fol- 
lowed by  "(5)  or  (8)". 

(Cl  Section  4lc)l)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  aa  amended,  la  amended  by  Inserting 
-7(b)(6),"  after  ■•7(b)  (S).". 

(d)  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  guaran- 
teed  for  the  purpoeea  set  forth  In  section 
7(b)  (8)  of  the  Small  BuHness  Act.  a« 
amended,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1»«5,  aa  amandad. 
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AMniioiiAi,  ASsixTtm  atcmiraar  or  uisoa 
SIC   2».  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  April 
17.  1948  (80  Stat.  81)  as  amended  (2B  O.S.C. 
563)  la  amended  by — 

(1)    striking  out    "fotir"  In  the  Orst  sen- 
tence ol  such  section  and  Inaertlog  In  Ueu 

thereof  "Ave  ";  and  

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence.  "One  of  such  Assistant 
B«Sretarlea  shall  be  nn  Assistant  Secretory  oI 
Labor  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health.", 
(b)  Paragraph  (20)  of  section  5316  of  UUe 
5  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(«)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"(5)". 

AOomoKAi.  poamoNS 
SEC.  30.  Section  6108(c)  of  UUe  6.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by — 

( 1 )  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (8) ; 

(3)    striking   out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of a  Mmlcolon   and   the  word    "and";    and 
(3 )  by  adding  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(9)  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  (A)  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  subject 
to  the  standards  and  procedures  prescribed 
by  this  chapter,  may  place  an  additional 
twenty-flve  poalUona  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  In  OS-16.  17,  and  18  for  the  purposes 
of  carrying  out  his  responslbiutlea  under  the 
Occupauonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970: 
"(B)  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Commlaslon.  subject  to  the  standards 
and  procedures  prescribed  by  this  chapter, 
may  place  ten  poeltlons  in  GS-18,  17,  anil  18 
In  carrying  out  Ita  functions  under  the  Oc- 
cupauonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970."" 
naxaoxMCT  locatoe  beacons 
Sac  31.  SocUon  801  of  the  Federal  AvUUon 
Act  of  1958  IS  amended  by  Inaertlng  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  subseouon  as  follows: 


"ESSEXOKNCT  I,OCATt»  BEACOHS 

"(d)(1)  Except  with  respect  to  aircraft 
described  In  paragraph  (3)  of  thU  subsec- 
tion minimum  standards  pursuant  to  this 
seco'on  ahaU  Include  a  requirement  that 
emergency  locator  beacons  shall  be  In- 
stalled— ^     , 

"(A)  on  any  flxed-wUi«,  powered  aircraft 
for  use  in  air  commerce  the  manufacture  of 
which  la  completed,  ot  which  la  Imjiorted 
Into  the  United  Statee,  after  on*  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section; and 

"(B)  on  any  Hied-wlng,  powered  aircraft 
used  In  air  commerce  after  three  years  fol- 
lowing such  date. 

"(2)  The  proTWona  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  Jet-powered  aircraft;  air- 
craft used  In  air  transportation  (other  than 
air  tails  and  charter  aircraft) :  miutary  air- 
craft- aircraft  used  solely  for  training  pur- 
poeea not  Involving  fllghu  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  Its  base:  and  aircraft  used  for  tbe 
aenal  application  of  chemicals."" 
ss>ABaaiLrTT 
Sac.  82.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or  the 
appUcaUon  of  such  provlalon  to  any  person 
or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid,  the 
remainder  of  thla  Act.  or  tbe  application  ot 
such  provision  to  persons  or  drcumstances 
other  than  those  aa  to  which  It  la  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  effected  thereby. 

APPaOPaiATlONS 

Sac  33.  There  are  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each  Oacal 
year  auch  suma  as  the  Congreea  ahaU  de«m 
necessary. 

twwwcrmt  datc 

Sac.  34.  This  Act  shsll  take  effect  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  day»  after  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 

And  tbe  Bouse  acre*  to  tbe  same. 


That  the  senate  recede  from  Ita  dlaacrM- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
title  of  the  bUl.  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Hasbison   Wni.TSMft, 

Raij>b  W.  Yabsosu^uob, 

Jennings  Rawdoiph, 

CLAlBoaNE  Peu,, 

Oatloso  NtlJON, 

Wastes  P.  Mokoau. 

Thomas  F.  Eaoletom. 

Alan  Ceanston, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrra. 

Winston  Pboutt, 

Wm.  B.  Sam, 

RICHARO  8.  ScHwiutia, 
PKTEE  H.  DOBUNICK, 

Managers  on  tht  Part  o/  the  Senate. 
Casi.  D.  Peekinb. 

BotTH   QBEEN, 

Feank  "I-HOBApfiOM.  Jr., 
John  H.  Dint, 
DoMiNicx  V.  Danulb, 
jAKia  G.  O'Haea, 
AnouBToa  F.  HawmiRB, 

WUXZAM  D.  FOBD. 

Wnxuu  D.  HaiBAWAT. 
l1x7td  mxxds, 
Phuxep  Bdeton. 
Joseph  M.  QATooa, 
Wnxlau  H.  Atbeb. 
At-BBBT  H.  Ornx, 
John  N.  Eei,enbobm, 
MsaviK  L.  KaCH, 

KOWXN  D.  EaXLSMAN. 

wnxiAM  A.  SnxciE. 
Manojeri  on  tht  Part  o/  Vie  House. 

Mr  'WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  flrst.  I  want  to  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  lor  hl«  accom- 
modaUon  so  that  I  may  submit  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  conferees  on 
S  2193.  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  ot  1970,  have  met  In  five  ses- 
sions with  the  conferees  from  the  other 
body,  and  have  reached  agreement  on 
a  bill.  This  measure,  which  is  long  over- 
due, would  for  the  flrst  time  provide  tm 
a  comprehensive  program  to  deal  with 
the  urgent  problems  of  safety  and  health 
encountered  in  the  workplace  by  our  Na- 
tion's citizens. 

When  this  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
1  month  ago.  we  clearly  reco«nlMd  that 
a  strong  Federal  program  was  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  more  than  14.000  in- 
dustrial deaths  and  2i4  mlUloo  Job- 
related  disabilities  that  occur  each  year, 
as  well  as  the  ever-increasing  exposure 
of  workers  to  substances  whose  toxic  po- 
tential has  never  been  adequately  re- 
searched As  a  consequence,  the  Senate 
passed  this  bill  with  only  three  dissenting 
votes,  ^       ... 

In  view  of  the  83  to  3  vote  by  which 
the  Senate  bill  was  approved.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  bill  agreed  on 
in  conference  reflecU,  to  a  most  unusual 
degree,  the  wishes  of  the  Senate,  as  ex- 
pressed during  OUT  action  on  this 
measure. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the 
basic  features  of  the  Senate  bill,  placing 
in  the  Secretary  of  Labor  the  clear  re- 
sponsibility for  promulgating  effective 
safety  and  health  standards,  applicable 
to  specific  hazards  and  Industries.  In  ex- 
ercising this  responsibility,  the  Secretary 
would  utillxe  and  build  upon  the  work 
already  done  by  private  Industry  and 
Government  In  the  formulation  of 
standartla;  and  opportunity  would  be 
glveD.  through  advlsoiy  committees,  and 
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the  hearing  procedure,  for  affected  em- 
ployers and  employees  to  have  a  voice  In 
the  standards-making  process. 

As  in  the  Senate  bill,  inspections  would 
be  made  by  the  Labor  Department,  with 
authority  to  issue  citations  requiring  the 
abatement  of  violations  and  to  propose 
penalties,  where  appropriate.  The  con- 
ference agreement  also  contains  the  pro- 
vision for  an  Independent  enforcement 
commission,  which  was  adopted  during 
Senate  debate,  on  motion  by  Senator 
jAvrrs.  This  provision  was  designed  to 
separate  the  adjudication  of  tiolatlans 
from  the  other  functions  performed  by 
the  Secretarj'  of  Labor,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide every  assurance  that  fairness  and 
due  process  would  be  fully  served. 

The  conference  agreement  also  con- 
tains the  Senate  bill's  provisions  which 
encourage  State  participation  in  the  ef- 
fort to  bring  safe  and  healthful  condi- 
tions to  the  workplace,  and  which 
provide  the  workers  and  their  represent- 
atives with  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  standards-making  and  enforce- 
ment processes. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Senate  bill 
contained  a  number  of  provisions  that 
had  no  counterpart  whatever  in  the 
Rouse-passed  bill.  These  include  Sen- 
ator jAVrrs"  proposals  for  a  National  In- 
stitute for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  to  perform  the  all-important  re- 
search functions  which  will  be  baste  to 
this  program's  effectiveness,  and  a  Na- 
tional Commission  To  Study  the  Prob- 
lems of  Workmen's  Compensation,  aa  well 
as  Senator  Dohinick's  proposal  requiring 
the  use  of  emergency  locator  beacons  on 
certain  small  aircraft.  All  of  these  pro- 
vLsions  remain  in  the  bill  agreed  upon  in 
conference. 

Where  the  Senate  conferees  receded  to 
the  House,  this  was  also  done  in  ac- 
cordance with  views  which  had  very  sub- 
stantial support  in  the  Senate.  I  would 
cite  In  particular  the  bill's  imminent 
danger  provision.  The  Senate  bill  had 
provided  that  where  an  imminent  dan- 
ger ttas  found  to  exist,  liie  Secretary  of 
Labor  could  not  only  go  to  court  to  ob- 
tain injunctive  relief,  but  could,  under 
certain  circumstances,  order  the  with- 
drawal of  employees  or  closure  of  the 
plant  for  up  to  72  hours.  An  amendment 
offered  on  the  Senate  floor  by  Senator 
Saxbc.  which  would  permit  all  such  im- 
minent danger  orders  to  be  Issued  only  by 
a  court,  failed  by  merely  two  votes.  Under 
these  circumstances,  and  in  view  of  the 
insistence  of  the  House  Members  on  ad- 
hering to  that  portion  of  their  bill  which 
contained  a  provLsion  similar  to  the 
Saxbe  amendment,  the  Senate  conferees 
felt  warranted  in  receding  to  the  House 
on  this  issue. 

So  I  believe  that  In  every  respect  we 
have  been  faithful  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Senate,  and  In  doing  so,  have  brought 
Ijack  a  bill  which  will  be  both  strong  and 
effective  as  well  as  fair  and  reasonable. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  gratified  that  the 
administration  annoimced  its  support 
yesterday  of  the  bill  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  committee.  I  would  also  recall 
President  Nixon's  earlier  remarks  on  this 
legislation  in  which  he  pointed  out  that 
"such  a  program  ought  to  have  been 
Pederal  law  three  generations  ago.  This 


was  not  done,  and  three  generations  of 
American  workers  have  suffered  because 
of  this." 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  is  now 
before  us.  and  I  urge  immediate  approval 
of  the  conference  rejxirt. 

Mr.  ■yARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
today  we  are  considering  one  of  the  truly 
great  landmark  pieces  of  social  legisla- 
tion in  the  history  of  this  country.  The 
occupational  safety  and  health  bill  which 
has  been  agreed  to  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  provides  the  over  80 
miUion  American  industrial  workers  with 
the  protection  that  they  so  desperately 
need  to  insure  that  they  have  a  safe  and 
healthy  place  to  work.  I  take  special  pride 
in  this  bill,  not  only  because  it  was  a 
product  of  long  hours  of  hard  work  and 
investigation  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  of  which  I 
have  had  the  honor  to  ser^'e  as  chairman, 
but  also  because  this  is  a  measure  I 
liave  worlced  on  for  many  years.  Actually 
ttiis  national  industrial  safety  act  Is  long 
overdue:  for  30  years  it  has  been  advo- 
cated and  urged.  At  long  last  this  great 
remedial  act  is  becoming  law. 

During  the  90th  Congress,  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  a  comprehensive 
occupational  safety  and  health  bill  and 
held  extea^ive  hearings  on  this  measure. 
These  hearings  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  some  startling 
facts  about  the  conditions  that  exist  in 
many  of  the  industrial  plants  of  this 
country.  For  example,  in  1987  alone,  there 
were  over  7  million  iiiiuries  in  industrial 
employment,  and  of  these,  2.3  million 
work-related  Injuries  resulted  In  either 
temporary  or  permanent  disabilities.  Of 
these  injuries,  6,900  resulted  in  death, 
CMsregarding  for  the  moment  the  human 
element  of  this  pressing  problem  and 
looking  only  at  the  hard  economic  facts, 
industrial  accidents  and  illnesses  cost  tbe 
American  economy  over  $8  billion  in  1967. 
Ten  times  more  working  days  were  lost 
as  a  result  of  industrial  injuries  than 
were  lost  because  of  strikes  and  lockouts. 
These  figures  stand  as  evidence  to  the 
truth  that  this  low  hos  been  delayed 
much  too  long. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  91st  Congress, 
I  Joined  with  Senator  Harrison  Williaxs 
in  introducing  again  in  Congrees  the 
occupational  safety  and  health  bill.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  on  this  meas- 
ure and  the  members  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  worked  diligently 
to  prt)dut^  a  bill  that  would  protect  the 
men  and  wotnen  of  this  country  from  the 
dangers  that  are  present  in  the  work- 
places of  America.  In  conference,  the 
Senate  conferees  fought  hard  for  those 
provisions  which  are  so  necessary  if  this 
bill  is  to  be  a  truly  effective  means  of 
curbing  Industrial  injuries.  The  bill  that 
came  out  of  the  conference  stands  as  a 
tribute  to  the  hard  work  of  the  conferees 
and  particularly  Senator  WnjjaHS. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  with  irtiom  I  worked  In  the  con- 
ference. 

I  am  extremely  proud  that  I  was  able 
to  take  an  active  part  In  fashlcmlng  this 
bin  and  steerlfig  It  through  conferoice. 
If  the  91st  Congress  is  remembered  for 


nothing  else  than  this  bill,  it  will  surely 
be  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  productive 
legislative  sessions  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Contrary  to  the  views  expressed 
by  the  distinguished  minority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  this  occupational  safety  and 
health  bill  makes  this  session  of  Con- 
gress an  unmitigated  success. 

The  key  features  of  this  bill  are: 

First,  it  will  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  health  and  safety  standards; 

Second,  it  provides  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  trith  the  authority  to  enforce  these 
standards:  and 

Third,  it  authorizes  sanctions  to  be 
used  against  those  companies  and  em- 
ployers who  fail  to  meet  these  standards. 

This  is  not  a  passive  measure  but  rath- 
er a  strong  an(i  workable  bill  which  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  people  who  are 
concerned  with  Industrial  safety.  Above 
all  else,  this  bill  stands  as  proof  to  the 
American  people  that  Congress  can  re- 
spond in  a  constructive  way  to  urgent 
needs.  1  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part 
of  the  fight  for  this  measure  and  I  urge 
the  Setiate  to  unanimously  adopt  the 
conference  report. 

Mr,  PROUTV.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one 
of  the  conferees  appointed  by  the  Senate 
to  the  joint  conference  on  the  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  bill.  Although 
I  have  misgivings  over  some  of  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  the  conference  re- 
port, I  have  concluded  that  its  overall 
effect  will  be  beneficial  and  I  shall  vote 
for  its  adoption. 

The  original  bills  introduced  in  both 
bodies  provided  that  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  would  promulcrate  all  health  and 
.safety  standards  and  would  also  be  re- 
sponsible for  deciding  apiaeal.'!  from  em- 
ploj'ers  who  contested  violations  fotmd 
or  penalities  assessed  by  inspectors  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

■The  conference  report.  Mr.  President, 
adopts  provislofis  contained  in  both  the 
House-  and  Senate-passed  bills  estat>- 
lishtn?  nn  independent  Commission  to 
review  al!  contested  cases  involving  vio- 
lations found  or  penalities  assessed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Commis- 
sion's order  in  turn  is  subject  to  Judicial 
review  In  an  appropriate  VS.  court  of 
appeals. 

The  conference  report  also  eliminates 
the  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  by  the  Senate  bill  to  partially 
or  entirely  arbitrarily  shut  down  the  op- 
erations of  an  employer  on  the  grounds 
ot  imminent  danger.  Rather.  It  adopts 
the  House  provision  requiring  that  the 
Secretary'  obtain  an  order  from  a  US. 
district  court  if  he  concludes  that  a 
withdrawal  order  is  warranted. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  pe- 
taifis  Senate  language  providing  that 
where  a  withdrawal  order  is  I,ssued  it 
must  provide  that  sofflcient  numbers  of 
employees  may  remain  in  the  area  in 
order  to  shut  down  the  operation  in  an 
orderly  and  efBcient  manner.  This  pro- 
vision is  of  primary  importance  to  Indtis- 
tries  which  utilize  continuous  flow  oper- 
ations. 

■While  civil  penalities  are  provided  for 
wniful  violations,  the  conference  report 
also  eliminates  criminal  penalties  for 
willful  violations  except  where  the  vlo- 
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lauon  results  In  the  death  of  »n  em- 
ployee. 

1  regret.  Mr.  President,  that  the  con- 
ference report  does  not  provide  for  some 
type  of  board  to  promulgate  health  and 
safety  standards.  The  Stelger  substitute 
amendment  adopted  in  the  House  by  a 
plurality  of  48  votes  provided  for  an 
independent  txjard  composed  of  experts 
in  the  field  of  occupational  health  and 
safety.  The  Senate  rejected  this  concept 
by  two  votes  and  left  this  authority  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

In  my  opinion,  because  of  the  substan- 
tial support  for  the  board  concept  ex- 
pressed by  Congress.  I  believe  the  con- 
ferees would  be  on  much  more  solid 
ground  If  we  had  agreed  on  some  type 
of  board  for  the  promulgation  of  stand- 
ards, even  though  it  might  have  been  a 
board  making  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  rather  than  inde- 
pendent^ promulgating  standards. 

I  also  regret  that  we  did  not  reach 
some  compromise  with  respect  to  the 
ConstrucUon  Safety  Act  of  1969.  Public 
Law  91-54.  The  House-passed  bill  con- 
Ulned  provisions  acceptable  to  both  the 
building  trade  urdons  and  the  construc- 
tion industry,  continuing  the  Construc- 
tion Safety  Act  with  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  construction  Industry.  In  effect, 
the  conference  report  now  places  the 
construction  Industry  under  the  present 
bin  while  leaving  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
the  option  of  seeking  remedies  under 
either  this  bill  or  the  ConstrucUon  Safety 
Act. 

It  was  Impossible  to  consider  compro- 
mises in  either  of  these  two  areas  during 
the  conference,  however,  as  the  House 
conferees  receded  on  both  provisions  be- 
fore counterproposals  could  be  made. 

There  are  also  other  substantive  pro- 
visions In  the  conference  report  which 
cause  me  to  have  some  reservations. 
There  are  provisions  here  that  ofBdals 
in  my  State  of  Vermont  dislike,  and  I 
know  that  there  are  also  provision!!  which 
the  administration  would  have  preferred 
to  see  resolved  In  a  different  manner. 

However,  we  tre  aU.  I  believe,  for 
health  and  safety  and  I  strongly  support 
laws  to  protect  the  working  men  and 
women  of  our  cotmtry. 

I  have  studied  the  proposed  legislation 
which  will  become  law  If  the  conference 
report  Is  approved  very  carefully.  Mr. 
President,  and  I  have  reached  the  Judg- 
ment that  despite  the  defects  I  see.  the 
ovei^  thrust  of  this  new  law  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  workers  of  our  Nation 
and  fair  to  our  industries.  In  reaching 
this  conclusl.  n.  I  have  given  substantial 
weight  to  the  opinion  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Hodgson  who  has  informed  us  that 
he  believes  the  conference  report  "repre- 
sents a  significant  achievement  in  the 
field  of  health  and  safety  for  America's 
working  men  and  women,"  and  that  the 
adoption  of  the  conference's  result  will 
result  "In  meaningful  legislation." 

Accordingly,  I  support  the  conference 
report  and  shall  vote  for  Its  adoption 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mom- 
dux)  .  The  Question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
likely  that  the  91st  Congress  will  be  long 


remembered  as  the  Congress  in  which 
an  enormously  heightened  Increase  In 
concern  for  environmental  problems  be- 
came manifest.  We  have  dealt  with,  and 
are  stUI  considering,  problems  of  air  and 
water  pollution — problems  arising  from 
the  disposal  of  wastes  which  have  here- 
tofore been  allowed  to  defile  the  earth 
and  Its  air  and  waters. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  we  deal  as  well 
with  the  environment  of  the  working 
place,  where  over  80  million  Americans 
spend  their  days.  The  hasiards  that  Im- 
peril the  safety  and  health  of  the  worker 
are  man?  and  varied.  Some  diseases 
which  began  to  plague  workers  who  first 
gathered  to  factories  in  the  Industrial 
revolution  are  still  with  us.  In  recent 
years,  new  processes,  new  techniques,  and 
new  sources  of  energy  have  greatly  ex- 
panded the  list  of  hazards  that  workers 
face. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Act  will  go  a  long  way  toward  eliminat- 
ing these  hazards  and  reducing  the 
extraordinary  number  of  workers  who 
are,  daily,  disabled  or  killed  on  the  job. 
As  one  who  has  worked  with  this  bill 
from  the  Labor  Subconunittee.  through 
the  full  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, on  the  Senate  floor  and  In  the 
conference  committee,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion In  giving  my  full  support  to  the 
final  product  expressed  in  this  confer- 
ence report.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  bill  accomplishes  the  purpose  that 
we  set  for  ourselves — to  greatly  improve 
the  health  and  safety  of  the  workplace 
without  placing  tmnecessary  burdens  on 
employers. 

The  coats  that  will  be  Incurred  by  em- 
ployers In  meeting  the  standards  of 
health  and  safety  to  be  established  under 
thla  bill  are,  in  my  view,  reasonable  and 
necessary  costs  of  doing  business. 
Whether  we.  as  Indlvldnals.  are  moti- 
vated by  simple  humanity  or  by  simple 
economics,  we  can  no  longer  permit  prof- 
Its  to  be  dependent  upon  an  unsafe  or 
unhealthy  worksite. 

I  want  to  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
rtl.'itinguished  Junior  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  whose  dedica- 
tion, Intelllgenee,  and  energy  made  him 
the  single  person  most  responsible  for 
this  legl.iiatlve  accomplishment.  In  so 
doing,  however.  I  would  not  want  to 
overlook  the  work  of  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  J«vrTsi 
who  also  devoted  himself  untiringly  to 
the  enactment  of  this  bQl. 

Finally,  I  should  point  out  that  our 
work  will  be  no  more  than  an  empty 
gesture  unless  this  legislation  la  ade- 
quately funded  and  enforced.  Thus,  I 
sm  extremely  pleased  that  the  .Secretary 
of  Labor,  who  will  be  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  Implementation  of  the  bill,  has 
put  behind  him  such  differences  os  he 
may  have  had  with  some  of  its  provi- 
sions and  announced  his  endorsement 
of  it.  I  hope  this  presages  a  vigorous  en- 
forcement effort  by  every  member  of 
this  administration  charged  with  re- 
sponsibilities for  occupational  safety 
and  health  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVIT8  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  am  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare  and  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Whuams)  nego- 


tiated the  occupational  health  and  safety 
plan  which  the  Senate  has  approved.  I 
wish  to  express  my  gratification  and 
thanks  to  the  Senate.  I  am  also  grati- 
fied by  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  support 
for  the  conference  report,  and  that  I 
have  had  a  part  in  shaptog  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation. 

In  my  opinion,  with  this  bill  we  shaU 
begin  finally  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  the 
Industrial  carnage  which  now  claims  the 
lives  of  over  14,000  workers  and  injures 
over  2  million  other  workers  each  year. 
It  would  have  been  a  tragedy  of  the  first 
order  If  the  differences  between  labor 
and  management  which  arose  over  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  had  operated  to 
prevent  Its  enactment.  Happily,  the  con- 
ference committee  was  able  to  come  to 
an  agreement,  and  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
before  the  Senate  is  in  my  judgment  fair 
to  both  management  and  labor. 

Prom  a  personal  standpoint.  I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  bill  reported 
by  the  conference  retained  three  amend- 
ments which  I  sponsored.  First,  the  bill 
provides  for  an  Independent  three-man 
commission  to  adjudicate  enforcement 
cases.  Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  new 
National  Institute  tor  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  in  HEW  to  conduct 
the  enormous  amount  of  research  which 
will  have  to  be  done  under  this  law. 
Third  the  bill  provides  for  a  15-member 
commission  to  study  existing  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws,  many  of  which 
are  woefully  inadequate,  and  report  back 
to  the  Congress  with  recommendations 
by  July  31.  1972. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  served  for  many 
years  on  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  since  1964  have 
been  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  During  that  period  the  commit- 
tee has  dealt  with  leglslatiDn  of  great 
benefit  to  American  workers.  The  bill 
before  us  today,  however,  will,  in  my 
Judgment,  mark  the  greatest  single  con- 
tribution to  the  health  and  welfare  of 
American  workers  that  has  yet  been 
made  by  Congress.  Also,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  <Mr.  WttUAMS)  has 
properly  earned  the  gratitude  of  aU 
Americans  for  his  unflagging  dedication 
and  leadership  with  respect  to  this  legis- 
lation, and  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been 
associated  with  him  in  that  effort. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  editorial  from 
today's  New  York  Times  In  support  of 
the  conference  report  be  printed  In  the 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoan, 
as  follows; 


BATiTT  ON  m  Job 

On  the  ofllclftl  r«conl  Klone,  the  toll  of 
Indiutnil  deathi!  »na  dlMbllng  sreldents  U 
Ktagg«nDg.  But  Qovemment  BtatlBtica.  how- 
ever comprehenfllve.  do  not  begin  to  meajnirc 
the  full  cost  in  shortened  Uvee  ind  deblUtat- 
Ing  Illness  of  the  health  hazards  tliat  workers 
encounter  every  day  in  Isctorlee.  mills  and 
other  places  of  work. 

Senate-House  conferees  have  now  reached 
agreement  on  a  strong  occupational  bnlth 
and  safety  bll!,  baaed  primarily  on  the  ex- 
cellent measure  originally  pa««ed  by  the  Sen- 
ate rather  than  on  the  much  moge  Inef- 
fectual  House  bill.  The  result  win  he  a  ayatem 
of  Industrial  health  protection  which,  when 
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approved  by  Prcaldent  Nixon,  wlU  strongly 
reinforce  the  country's  aoclal  defenses. 

Tlje  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  DATES  FOR  TRANS- 
MISSION  TO   THE  CONGRESS   OF 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC  RE- 
PORT AND  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
JOINT    ECONOMIC     COMMITTEE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  1417. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONDALE)  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Joint  Resolution  1417,  extending  the 
dates  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
of  the  President's  Economic  Report  and 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, which  was  read  twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  Its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Joint  resoluUon  (HJ.  Res.  1417) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

ilesoZr«d  by  the  S*nate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Untted  states  of  America 
Jn  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  section  S  of  the 
Aot  of  February  ao.  lS4e,  as  amended  (16 
U.S.C.  1021),  the  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  February  1. 
1971.  the  Eccnomlc  Report;  and  (b)  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  clause  (*) 
of  section  Bfb)  of  the  Act  of  February  30. 
1948  (16  n.S.C.  1034(b)),  the  Joint  Boonom- 
Ic  Committee  shall  file  Its  report  on  the 
President's  Economic  Report  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senat*  not  later 
than  Uarch  10, 19T1. 


Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Aixon) 
as  a  conferee  on  House  Joint  Reio- 
lutlon  1117,  to  establish  a  Committee  on 
Environment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MoHDALE).  Without  objection,  it  li  ao 
ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOONmON  OF  SEN- 
ATOR STfMINOTON  TOMORROW 
MORNING 

Mr.  IiIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Missouri 
iMr.  Symisgtok)  be  recognized  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  after 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yorwo)  on 
tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mow- 
dale)  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DATE  OF  ASSEMBLY  OP  THE  93d 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  (Thalr  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  1416. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPIC7ER  (Mr. 
MoiDALi)  laid  before  the  Senate  House 
Joint  Resolution  1416,  fixing  the  time  of 
assembly  of  the  92d  Congress,  which  was 
read  twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hesn  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  third  reading 
and  passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1416) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of  Rep' 
resentstives  of  the  nntted  states  of  Amerted 
in  Otmgrees  assembled.  Ttiat  the  Nlnety-«eo- 
ond  OongxMS  shall  aasemble  at  noon  on 
Jaatiaty  11, 1171. 


CHANGE  OF  CONFEREE 

Ifr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Idaho   (Mr.  Jouar)   replace  tbe 


SPECIAL  FOREION  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OF  1971 

The  Senate  contmued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  iHJR.  19911)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  tbe  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  like  to  see 
action  on  the  bill  pending  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time.  He  woiUd  like  to 
see  action  on  the  social  security  bill  with 
the  trade  bill  attached  and  with  other 
amendments  that  may  be  offered  to  that 
bill.  He  would  like  to  see  final  action  on 
tbe  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriations bill. 

It  seemed  while  we  were  debating  the 
Gravel  amendment  that  there  might 
never  be  an  opportunity  to  seek  to  get 
unanimous  consent  for  action  on  all  of 
thlsbUl. 

Tbe  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williahs)  has  prepared 
a  imanlmous-consent  request  for  a  time 
limitation  on  these  major  bills  pending 
before  the  Senate  on  which  action  should 
be  taken  by  the  Senate  before  It  ad- 
journs. He  wishes  to  call  for  a  live 
quorum  under  rule  XH  and  on  tbe  com- 
pletion of  that  quorum  call,  to  make  his 
unanimous-consent  request. 

So  to  order  to  enable  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams) 
to  make  his  unanimous-consent  request 
before  the  entire  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  be  allowed  to  yield  for  not 
more  than  1  hour  to  the  disttoguished 
Senator  from  Delaware,  to  order  that  he 
might  make  a  request  for  a  live  quorum, 
and  to  order  that  on  the  completion  of 
this  quorum  call  he  might  make  a  imanl- 
mous-consent request  with  respect  to 
votes  on  the  important  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate,  without  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor  and  without  his  resumption  of  his 
remarks,  followtog  the  expiration  of  that 
period  of  not  more  than  1  hour,  being 
considered  a  second  speech  on  the 
amendment  under  discussion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  pending  request 
might  become  parllamentarily  Impossi- 
ble to  the  course  of  an  hour's  limitation 
if  a  quorum  Is  not  ascertatoed.  There- 


fore, until  the  distinguished  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  puts  his  request  to 
parliamentary  form,  I  must  object. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  whatever  may  result  I  am 
hopeful  that  as  we  approach  the  Christ- 
mas hoUdays  there  win  be  a  litUe  bit  of 
the  spirit  of  (Christmas  among  us.  Most 
Senators  Hlsh  to  r^o  home,  so  with  a  lit- 
tle liarmony  prevailing  I  would  hope 
that  we  might  get  the  time  limitation 
to  order  that  we  may  act  on  these 
measures. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me. 
A  it'nout  Ic  sint.  his  right  to  the  floor,  and 
'\1th  all  other  quallficatioa'i  which  the 
Senator  has  mentioned  i'rom  time  to 
lime?  If  so,  I  will  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  it  will  be  a  live  (juorum. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  with- 
out my  resumption  of  my  speech  being 
considered  a  second  speech?  Is  that  the 
understandtog? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 


CAIi  OP  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  I  hope 
that  when  a  quorum  is  achieved,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  «ill  renew  his 
r«iucst  to  allow  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
vare  to  make  his  motion. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 

|Mo.  4(8  Lsc-1 
Allen  Ounier  Prouty 

An^lerson  Hffn.fn  Prcxmlre 

Baiter  HoUand  EUbleoff 

Liurdlck  Jordan.  N.C.        Spaitanan 

Byrd.  Va.  Magnuson  sponff 

Brrd.  w.  Va.        Wansflflrt  Stennls 

Church  McClsllan  Symington 

D:^li^  Mclntyie  Talmadge 

Srvm  Mondale  Wmiaffis.  Dd. 

Fulbrtght  Montoya  TounE.  N.  Dak- 

Oore  Nelson  Young.  Ohio 

Gravel  Pockwood 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Bubull) 
and  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDs)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattielii)  U 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoM- 
iHicK)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MtmoT)  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  not  present. 

Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  di- 
rected to  request  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senators. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  Is  Instructed  to  execute 
the  order  of  the  Senate. 

■niereafter.  the  foDowtag  Senators 
entered  the  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  names: 
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Aiken  Ooiawmwr  Miller 

AUo«  Goodell  Mom 

B,yh  Ortffln  H""?^ 

Bellmon  H»m«  ""^^ 

Bennett  H»n  P»»t<Jfe 

Bible  HMUe  ^■°'' 

BotisB  aoUlnga  PeU 

Broo»e  HruUti  Percy 

Cannon  Hughe*  B»ndolph 

Ceie  Inouye  Soxbe 

Cook  J.ckeon  Schwelter 

Cooper  Javlts  acotl 

Cotton  Jordan.  Idaho     Smith 

Cranston  Kennedy  3te»en« 

Curtu  l^nit  2L"'°*"L 

Eagleton  Uathlaj  Thurmond 

Bawland  McCarthy  Toaer 

laiender  McOee  Tydlnga 

Fannin  McOo.era  WUlumu.  NJ. 

Pong  Metcaif  Yarhorough 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  mw  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  not  to 
exceed  2  minutes,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  without  my  re- 
sumpUon  ol  remarlcs  being  considered  a 
second  speech,  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider a  nomination  unanimously  reported 
by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  ear- 
lier today.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 


VS.  DISTRICT  JUDGE 

■nie  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Dennis  R.  Knapp.  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  a  US.  district  Judge  for  the 
southern  district  of  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  conOrmed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  this  nomination. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.       

SPECIAL  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT 
OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bfll  (HJt  19911)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961. 

Mr  AILEN.  Mr.  President,  when  I 
gained  the  floor.  I  planned,  at  the  con- 


clusion of  my  remarks,  to  move  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  pending  amendment, 
realizing  that  they  would  end  debate. 

I  greatly  admire  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  feel 
that  I  could  well  take  some  lessons  from 
them  In  the  conduct  of  a  filibuster. 

I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  not- 
ing that  some  of  the  Senators  who  are 
scheduled  to  discuss  at  some  great 
length— not  these  two  distinguished 
Senators— some  of  the  other  measures 
pending  before  the  Senate  have  been 
leaders  In  the  effort  to  amend  rule  XXn. 
So  those  who  would  curtail  the  u.-*  of  the 
filibuster  are  the  very  ones  who  threaten 
to  use  It  during  the  remainder  of  this 
session. 

The  distinguished  Senators  from 
Alaska  and  Arkansas  have  focawd  the 
spotlight  on  this  appropriation.  They 
have  served  their  cause  well.  They  have 
alerted  the  country  to  the  fact  that  this 
appropriation  is  being  made.  They  have 
voiced  their  views  with  respect  to  It:  and 
earlier  today.  I  assured  both  the  distm- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Alaska  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  if  a  cloture  motion  should  be  filed 
to  cut  oft  their  debate  with  respect  to 
the  pending  amendment  and  the  pend- 
ing bill.  I  would  vote  against  the  appli- 
cation of  cloture. 

They  have  followed  the  rules  In  dis- 
cussing this  amendment,  and  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  In  obtaining  the 
floor,  only  followed  the  rules  as  well. 

UndersUndably.  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Alaska  and  Arkansas 
would  prefer  a  direct  vote  on  their 
amendment,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
that  they  are  willing  to  set  a  time  for  vot- 
ing on  both  the  amendment  and  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

So  with  that  thought  In  mind.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  yield  for  not  to  exceed  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  GBAVni  in  order  that  he  might 
propound  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, with  the  understanding  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  that 
my  resumption  of  remarks  after  that 
request  has  been  made  will  not  be  con- 
sidered a  second  speech  on  the  same  sub- 
ject during  the  same  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from  Alaska 
is  recognized. 

UMAlrDfOUB-CONSSNT    AOREntZNT 


Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
only  like  to  state  that  this  Senator  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  should  be 
getting  lessons  on  parliamentary  proce- 
dure from  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama.  The  proof  of  the  pudding,  ob- 
viously, is  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest I  am  about  to  make,  which  Is  as 
follows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  vote  on  my  amendment  at  2:30 
p.m.  today,  and  that  it  vote  on  passage 
of  the  bin  at  3  p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Now.  Mr.  President,  K  we 

may  have  order 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Since  agreement  has  been 

made  on  the  time  for  the  final  vote 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon.  rule  xn  wUl  be  waived  for 
the  purposes  of  the  unanimous-consent 

agreement.  

Mr.  ALLEN.  WeU.  rule  XH  had  al- 
ready been  complied  with.  Mr.  President. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Now  that  agreement  has 
been  made  on  a  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment  and  the  pending  bill.  It  Is 
the  hope  of  many  Senators  that  agree- 
ment can  be  made  to  vote  on  the  other 
major  bills  pending  before  the  Senate. 
With  that  thought  In  mind.  I  am  going 

to  yield  the  floor 

Mr  PULBRIGHT.  Mr  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous- 
consent  request? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  ask  vmanlmous 
consent  that  I  may  be  aUowed  to  have 
prmted  in  the  Ricord  certain  material 
relevant  to  the  pending  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Waehmgton  Port.  June  38,  IBT0| 
A  Orik  Votxbook  on  Ona  AalAK  TaAoniY 

(By  Stanley  Kamow) 
Homo  Koko.— No  eierclse  la  more  rasclnat- 
ing.  Illuminating  and  depressing  tor  a  re- 
porter leaving  A«l»  after  a  decade  than  to 
weed  out  his  voluminous  flies  on  Vietnam. 
Pot  the  staclis  of  flrayed  notebooks,  faded 
newspaper  clippings  and  unpublished  mem- 
orabUla  provide  a  personal  retrospective  of 
an  American  tragedy  In  the  making. 

And  the  dominant  sensation  that  emerges 
from  this  review  of  the  past  1«  disbelief —dis- 
belief that  the  United  Slates,  purportedly  a 
nation  of  hardheaded  pragmatuts.  could 
have  stumbled  so  blindly  into  a  disaster  that 
Is  now  shaking  the  nation's  stability  and 
threawnlng  to  imdermine  its  unity  for  a 
generation  to  come. 

Equally  striking.  U)  retrospect.  18  how  lltae 
has  changed  over  the  years.  The  war  has 
grown  to  mon-rtrous  proportions,  of  course. 
But  It  Is  still,  as  It  has  been  from  the  start. 
an  assortment  of  war^  being  fought  In  dlJIer- 
ent  ways  and  for  different  motives  In  Wash- 
ington. Saigon.  Hanoi  and  on  the  battlefleid. 
Thus  nothing  can  be  plausibly  measured. 

The  search  for  the  elusive  truth  about 
Vietnam  will  surely  preoccupy  historians  and 
sc-clal  scientists  far  Into  the  future.  Within 
the  scope  of  my  own  narrow  experience,  how- 
ever. I  would  suggest  that  our  Vietnam  com- 
mitment evolved  gradually,  perhaps  inexor- 
ably, out  of  a  frustrating  conflict  between 
our  Ideals  and  our  capabilities. 

On  the  one  hand.  It  seems  to  me,  an  old- 
fashu>ned  brand  of  Idealism  Inspired  the  con- 
viction among  able.  Intelligent  American 
policymakers  that  the  United  states  oould 
play  a  decisive  role  anywhere  In  the  world. 
What  we  discovered,  though,  was  that  we 
could  exert  only  minimal  Influence  In  a 
strange,  faraway,  alien  society  such  as 
Vietnam. 

Therefore,  our  enormous  power  was  only 
marginally  elfectlve.  We  could  Inundate  the 
South  Vietnamese  countryside  with  napalm 
and  try  to  bomb  North  Vietnam  back  to  the 
Stone  Age.  But  we  could  not  compel,  or  even 
persuade,  our  Saigon  clients,  much  leia  the 
anony.    to    accept    an    •■honorable    aattl*- 
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nuQl- — If   Indeed,   we  actually   knew   wtxat 
kind  of  tetUemeat  we  wanted. 

So  our  strateglatA  and  tactlduu  Unpro- 
vised  and  experimented  and  conUlvvd 
dreamy  new  schemes,  each  in  its  turn  pro- 
claimed by  official  publtclat*  to  be  the  win- 
ning formula.  J  uat  bj  Lyndon  Johnson 
praised  Ngo  Diuh  Diem  and  Richard  Nixon 
extolled  Nguyen  Van  Thleu,  we  alao  •ought 
to  portray  a  succeaalon  ol  Saigon  leaders  as 
potential  Qeorge  Washingtons.  I  had  near- 
ly forgotten  Nguyen  Khnnh  until  a  sweat- 
stHtned  notebook  reminded  me  of  Bobert 
McNamara  embracing  him  u  the  savior  of 
Vietnam  as  they  toured  the  Delta  together 
In  early  1904. 

BKtATKO  AWAKKinHO 

Meanwhile,  we  sank  deeper  and  deepw 
Into  the  quagmire,  with  hardly  anyone  in 
or  out  of  government  perceptive  or  cotira- 
geous  enough  to  challenge  the  basic  concept 
of  our  Vietnam  commitment  until  we  were 
so  Involved  that  the  question  of  whether  to 
quit  or  remain  In  that  benighted  land  di- 
vided our  own  nation. 

In  part.  I  think,  nobody  quite  law  where 
we  were  heading  as  our  Vietnam  engagement 
was  taking  shape  eight  or  nine  years  ago. 
Beaching  back  to  1901.  I  recall  Robert  Ken- 
nedy's reaction  to  attempts  by  American 
correspondenu  in  Hong  Kong  to  discuss 
Vietnam.  HI*  attention  waned  after  a  couple 
of  minutes  and  he  cut  \is  short  with  the  re- 
mark: "We've  got  20  Vletnams  a  day  to  han- 
dle at  the  White  House." 

For  a  long  time,  too  many  U.S.  politicians 
preferred  to  slurt  an  issue  that  had  not  yet 
hit  them  directly.  As  late  as  lOW.  a  Wert 
Coast  congressman  explained  to  me:  "Only 
a  doaen  boys  from  my  constituency  have 
been  killed  In  Vietnam  so  far.  WHen  the 
number  gets  up  to  a  hundred,  ni  have 
to  think  about  what  to  say." 

Significantly,  the  earliest  critics  of  our 
Vietnam  policy,  like  John  Paul  Vann  and 
David  Halberstam.  did  not  favor  withdrawal 
but  merely  advocated  different  methods  In 
opposition  to  the  conventional  EstabUshment 
approach.  Several  of  today's  prominent  doves 
were  also  among  the  principal  architects  of 
our  Vietnam  commitment. 

Back  in  1M3.  for  example,  I  recollect  lis- 
tening to  Roper  Hilsman,  then  a  senior  ac- 
tivist on  the  Kennedy  team,  enthusiastical- 
ly depleting  "strange  hamlets"  as  a  dynamic 
program  that  would  revolutionise  Vietnam- 
ese peasants  and  !n  the  process  both  weak- 
en the  Vleteong  and  force  the  Diem  oligarchy 
to  reform.  In  short,  aa  Hilsman  told  It,  we 
were  going  to  wage  an  American  version  of 
"people's  war"  that  would  beat  the  Commu- 
nlau  at  their  own  game. 

The  name  of  the  game  wae  "oounterln- 
surgency."  and  It  captured  the  imagination 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  Suspicious 
of  the  Pentagon,  which  was  still  clinging  to 
the  "massive  retaliation"  doctrine  of  the 
Elsenhower  era,  the  Kennedyltes  believed 
that  they  could  spawn  a  neew  breed  of  Amer- 
ican ioldler  capable  of  coping  with  "brush- 
ftre  ware."  Hence  the  fanfare  that  heralded 
the  "Green  Berets."  those  romantic  figures 
destined  to  use  Communist  tactics  ag^nat 
the  Communists  in  Jungle  oonfiirts  frm 
l^o«  to  Venezuela.  I  remember  one  Amer- 
ican general  tn  Saigon  switching  to  the  fad: 
"Wliy.  our  forefathers  were  guenillaa  against 
the  British  long  before  oommuntam  even 
existed." 

A  rAuxD  nu 

Through  the  notion  of  Americans  serving 
as  revolutlonariea  In  a  foreign  country  is 
now  dlaereditad.  the  nonconformists  were  an 
attractive  antidote  to  the  Bllmpish  brass  hats 
and  bureaucrats  who  staffed  oiu*  Saigon  mis- 
sion in  the  Ute  19&0e.  when  I  started  report- 
ing on  Vletnnn. 

Saigon  in  tboee  days  was  a  pleasant.  leafy 
etty  reminiscent  of  a  provincial  capita]  in 
•outltem    rtance.   Its  easy-going   ambience 


was  matched  by  the  complacent  ignorance  of 
our  military  and  civilian  offlclaU,  who  seemed 
to  believe  their  own  propaganda  that  Diem 
had  effectively  oonsolldated  his  authority  and 
was  putting  South  Vietnam  in  the  path  to 
New  England  town  hall  democracy. 

I  recall  one  TJJ5.  ofSclal  showing  me  the 
crowd  eagerly  watching  the  results  of  the 
1960  American  presidential  elections  t}elng 
tabulated  in  the  display  window  of  the  VS. 
Information  Service  library.  This,  he  ex- 
claimed happily,  was  heartening  proof  of 
real  Interest  in  democrratic  procedures. 

A  local  acquaintance  later  informed  me 
that  the  crowd  was  mostly  compoeed  of 
Saigon  Chinese  who  oould  not  tell  Kennedy 
from  Nixon  or  Maine  from  California  and 
cared  even  less.  Inveterate  gamblers,  they 
were  simply  betting  on  which  numbers  would 
come  up  next  on  the  scoreboard. 

The  American  ambasaador  at  the  time  was 
Elbrldge  Durhrow,  an  able  diplomat  whose 
warnings  about  the  increasing  popularity  of 
the  Saigon  regime  were  borne  out  In  No- 
vember. 1900.  when  SoutJi  Vietnamese  para- 
troopers staged  an  abortive  coup  a^aln«t 
Diem.  But  Durbrow  was  overshadowed  by 
the  chief  of  the  U.S.  Military  Advisory  Oroup, 
Lt.  Gen.  Sam  Williams,  a  leathery  t}rpe  kiK)wn 
as  "Ranging  Sam"  because  he  had  presided 
over  the  execution  of  Nazi  war  criminals  as 
commandant  of  the  Niuremberg  Jail. 

Personifying  the  adage  that  genstmls  ap- 
proach every  new  war  with  the  strat^es 
of  the  lost  one,  Williams  anticipated  a 
Korean-style  Communist  invasion  of  Viet- 
nam and  helped  Diem  to  build  a  roadbound 
army  that  the  Saigon  leader  primarily  wanted 
for  protection  against  internal  uprisings. 
Like  his  predecessors  and  several  of  his  suc- 
cessors. Williams  also  operated  independently 
from  the  ambasaador.  thereby  giving  Diem 
the  opportunity  to  play  off  the  Pentagon 
against  the  State  Department. 

DIEM     POUCT     HABOEMS 

The  1960  coup  attempt,  in  which  Diem 
outmaneuvered  his  adversaries  by  promising 
to  reform  and  reneging  afterward,  was  an 
important  episode  It  confirmed  Dlcm's  dls- 
tnutt  of  nearly  everyone  outside  his  Immedi- 
ate family  and.  as  a  consequence,  strength- 
ened the  power  of  his  brother.  Ngo  Dlnh  Nhu. 
and  Nhu's  wife — a  couple  that  made  the 
Borglas  look  like  the  Billy  Orahams. 

As  the  power  of  the  Nhus  grew,  many  of 
Diem's  most  Intimate  subordinates  began 
to  voice  their  grievances  to  foreigners  Among 
the  disenchanted  were  Dr.  Tran  Kim  Tuyen. 
director  of  Diem's  secret  polios,  and  Col. 
Pham  Ngoc  Thao.  a  former  Vletmlnh  officer 
who  hod  turned  antlcommunlst  In  1B54.  They 
and  others  like  them  repeatedly  told  any 
American  who  would  listen  that  the  Diem 
regime  would  collapse  unless  it  was  made 
to  reform.  Eventually,  the  Buddhist  resist- 
ance of  19SS  .^^Iraled  Into  an  army-led  re- 
volt tn  which  Diem  and  Nhu  were  murdered. 

But  even  as  this  storm  was  brewing,  there 
was  an  almost  Incredible  refusal  on  the  part 
of  U.S.  officialdom  to  concede  that  an  erup- 
tion was  possible.  TTie  CIA  station  clilef  In 
Saigon,  for  Instance,  offered  a  memorable 
reply  to  questions  about  rising  disaffection  in 
Diem's  army.  "C<»ne  now."  he  said.  *lilnooln 
had  trouble  with  his  generals,  too." 

In  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  American 
commitment  to  Vietnam  published  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  James  C.  Thomson  Jr..  a  one- 
time White  House  aide,  contended  tliat  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco,  Khrushchev's  trtKnilence 
at  Vienna  and  the  Berlin  crisis  all  combined 
In  1961  to  create  an  atmosphere  In  which 
President  Kennedy  felt  compelled  to  demon- 
strate America's  mettle.  The  arena  for  that 
demonstration  was  Vietnam.  AooordlnglT. 
Diem  was  our  man. 

This  was  already  apparent  in  early  1061 
when  Lyndon  Johnson,  then  Vice  President. 
flew  to  Saigon  and  referred  to  Diem  aa  the 
"Winston  CbureblU  of  Asia."  lAtar.  riding  In 


Mr.  Johnson's  airplane,  I  asked  him  why 
he  had  lavished  such  praise  on  the  Saigon 
leader.  "Now.  you  know  he's  the  only  boy 
we  got  out  there."  he  responded  casually. 

That  conunent  was.  of  course,  a  variant 
of  the  well-known  rationale  for  backing  tm- 
attractlve  characters  the  world  over.  "He's  a 
sanuvablteb,  but  he's  oar  sonnvabltch."  In 
this  case,  though,  Mr.  Johnson's  exuberance 
had  the  effect  of  convincing  Diem  that  he 
was  really  Asia's  Churchill  and.  after  that. 
there  was  no  shaking  his  belief  in  his  own 
Infallibility.  Therefore,  when  Gen.  Maxwell 
Taylor  arrived  In  Saigon  In  late  1961  to  work 
out  the  first  In  a  series  of  massive  aid  pro- 
grams to  Vietnam,  Diem  stubbornly  rebuffed 
reconunendatlons  that  he  liberalise  his  gov- 
ernment. In  essence,  he  acted  as  If  be  was 
doing  us  a  favor  by  taking  our  help. 

It  Boon  became  evident,  ss  Robert  Bclgli- 
*jtn  observed,  that  If  Diem  and  his  fanaily 
were  American  puppets  as  the  Communists 
alleged,  they  were  puppets  who  pulled  their 
own  BtrlngE.  And  as  the  U.S.  involvement  ex- 
panded in  later  year*,  we  began  to  peroeive 
that  the  South  Vietnamese  pulled  our 
strings  as  well — for  the  elementary  reason. 
I  believe,  that  our  repeated  assertloas  that 
the  fate  of  our  nation  bangs  in  the  balance 
tn  Vietnam  have  naturally  convinced  them 
that  they  hold  the  key  to  our  deeUny. 

The  pattern  that  boa  made  ue  prlsoncn 
of  our  reputed  puppets  was  therefore  fixed 
In  our  I96I  dedalon  to  support  Dlcm  cki  his 
own  terms.  Moreover,  the  style  of  our  ap- 
proach to  Uie  Saigon  leaders  was  set  by  Fred- 
erick Noltlng.  tlie  UB.  Amhaasodor  of  that 
period.  He  seemed  to  believe  that,  by  ap- 
peasing Diem,  he  would  aomahow  store  up 
credit  with  the  SoJgon  leader  that  could  be 
redeemed  when  Washington  sought  South 
Vietnam's  cooperation  on  major  issues. 

Accordingly.  Noltlng  not  only  went  along 
with  Diem's  whims  but  even,  on  one  occa- 
sion In  early  1962.  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
local  Rotary  Club  urging  Saigon's  middle- 
class  burghers  to  cease  their  carping  and  get 
behind  the  regime.  Nolttng  evidently  did  not 
know  that  one  earnest  Rotarlan,  Harvard- 
educated  Dr.  Pham  Quang  Dan.  was  then 
being  held  tn  an  airless  underground  cell  In 
the  Saigon  botanical  gardens  for  having 
crlUciaed  Diem's  family. 

The  flaw  in  the  Noltlng  approach — and 
the  flaw  in  subsequent  attempts  to  appease 
Saigon  leaders— lay  in  Diem's  knowledge 
that  we  needed  him  more  than  he  needed  us. 
NolOng  learned  th,at  his  credit  was  worth- 
less when.  In  1962,  he  was  instructed  by 
Washington  to  dissuade  Diem  from  break- 
ing relaUons  with  the  nswly  formed  neutral 
government  in  Laos.  Diem  refused,  saying  In 
effect :  "I  dont  owe  you  a  thing." 


In  the  meantime,  our  Immersion  ha  a  sit- 
uation we  could  not  quite  understand,  let 
alone  control,  was  being  accelerated  by  the 
Insistence  of  our  military  establishment  that 
we  were  making  great  strides  in  the  crusade 
against  the  Communists. 

To  a  large  extent.  I  tiilnk.  our  capacity  for 
stff-deluslon  stemmed  from  what  one  UB. 
dlf^omst  has  called  "can-dolsm" — the  cer- 
tainly that  Americans  can  do  anything  any- 
where and  that  those  who  say  otherwise  ai« 
defeatists.  In  short,  we  became  hypnotlMd 
by  our  own  concept  of  ourselves  as  supermen 
to  such  a  degree  that  American  officials  in 
Vietnam  were  Inrtruct«d  to  turn  In  optimis- 
tic reports  even  If  they  bore  no  resemblance 
to  reality.  "PoeitlvB  thinking  was  the  by- 


Thls  urge  to  portzay  the  UB.  eftort  in  glow- 
ing Technicolor  was  reflected  In  Adm.  Harry 
^Ifs  advice  to  correspondents  to  "get  on  the 
team."  It  was  also  dramatized  in  the  graphs 
and  flip-charts  and  statistics  that  led  Bobert 
McNamara  to  state  that  "by  every  quantlU- 
tive  measure,  we  are  winning  the  war."  Most 
of  all,  I  believe,  the  generals  want*d  to  be- 
lieve Xbery  were  making  progress  becvose  tbey 
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knew  thftt  tlur»  vere  no  pnsnottona  for  los- 
ers. In  IMSa.  &ft«r  McNauult*  pre<Ucc«<]  UiAt 
Amcrlc&aa  would  b«  out  of  Vlatxudn  by 
CbrUtmM.  11M&.  th«  \JS.  commaQder  In  Sal- 
gon.  0«a.  PmtU  Harfcuos.  told  me:  "I  UiinJc  the 
Secretary  u  too  pcaalmlstlc.  We'U  be  home 
before  tbe  end  of  IDQ4." 

Tbe  oompuiaion  U)  reclater  profrea  went 
to  Bucb  lengtiu  that  a  group  oX  eenlor  D^B. 
offldalA  even  announced  a  minor  "victory" 
wben  a  Now  Year's  Ere  jiarcy  tbr7  tbrew  was 
not  attacked  by  Vletcong  terrorUte  then  ac- 
tive IQ  Saigon.  A  elmllarly  upbeat  empbaals 
waa  constantly  strcBaed  by  the  ebuihenc  aob- 
ert  Somer.  the  former  ambaaaador  In  charge 
of  padflcatioD.  Plying  with  him  around  cen- 
tral Vietnam  during  the  1008  Lunar  New 
Year  offenalve,  we  landed  at  one  badly  hU 
town.  Komor  ecanned  the  scene  and  said  in 
hl5  staccato  style:  "They  told  me  thU  place 
wftj  90  per  cent  destroyed.  Why.  It's  not  more 
than  70  per  cent  deetroyed." 

In  1994,  when  Maxwell  Taylor  became  am> 
bassador  m  Saigon,  the  mlaalon  machinery 
waa  reorganised  In  order  to  report  progress 
even  If  none  was  actually  taking  place.  Be- 
fore this,  UB.  and  South  Vietnamese  offi- 
cials had  tried  to  plan  together,  and  move- 
ment bad  been  slow,  lb  speed  things  up. 
Taylor  created  a  "mleslon  council"  compoecd 
exclusively  of  Amencana  who  conceived  proj- 
ects and  paased  them  on  in  package  form  to 
the  Vietnamese. 

DonaoABD  roB  racrs 

In  some  tiutances.  careful  studies  of  pro- 
poaed  programs  were  discarded  because  their 
recommendations  were  negative.  This  waa 
tbe  case  In  19«1.  when  two  foremost  Ameri- 
can experts  advised  against  moving  peasantx 
Into  "strategic  hamlets"  on  the  grounds  that 
displacing  people  did  more  harm  than  good. 
Their  ad-vice  was  rejected,  and  the  program 
went  ahead  anyway,  with  dubious  results. 

The  demand  from  Washington  for  rapid 
action  sometimes  meant  that  decisions  were 
made  without  advance  study  and  were  Justl- 
fled  afterward.  In  late  10«4.  for  example,  a 
Rand  Corporation  team  was  set  up  to  asaess 
the  possible  political  repercussions  of  em- 
ploying tactical  U.S.  air  power  Inside  South 
Vietnam.  The  team  expected  to  produce  "pre- 
liminary" recommendations  within  a  year 
The  bombtngi  started  long  before  that.  The 
team  thereupon  endorsed  the  bombings  with 
the  somewhat  contorted  rationale  that  peas- 
ants blamed  the  vifftcong  for  turning  their 
villages  Into  targets  for  air  strikes. 

The  tendency  to  shoot  first  and  ask  ques- 
tions afterward  often  reflected  a  desperate 
desire  to  CEialntsJn  a  rapid  momentum  of 
innovations.  The  White  House  Itself  was  fre- 
quflotly  the  source  of  the  pressure  for  this 
momentxun.  A  six-month  course  to  train 
South  Vietnamese  padfloatlon  cadres  was 
cm  down  to  six  weeks,  for  Instanoe.  because 
Washington  was  In  a  hurry.  The  upshot,  ex- 
ptalnsd  one  offlclal  connected  with  the 
course,  was  that  "we  tamed  out  aausftges 
Instead  of  oompetent  cadres." 

The  rush  to  do  something  was  tinder- 
staadably  prompted  during  ttmea  of  extreme 
crisis,  when  almost  any  move  was  considered 
pnferable  to  inaction.  Tbe  decision  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam,  though  planned  In  advance. 
was  avldently  taken  In  order  to  arrest  the 
detarlorattog  sUtuatlon  tn  the  South  In  early 
IfH16,  when  Saigon  govenunents  were  top- 
pling and  tbe  Satgoa  strataglo  reserve  bat- 
talions were  being  declm*ted- 

l4X>klng  back,  it  seems  to  me  XbMX,  our 
cooduct  In  Vietnam  was  generally  less  con- 
voluted than  many  observers  have  suggasted. 
Indeed.  It  eould  be  argued  that  we  were  In- 
sufBdentiy  Uachiavelliau.  especially  within 
the  oont«xt  of  an  arcane  Oriental  society. 
ABierlcan  military  and  drUlan  oflVrlals  were 
not.  like  the  Vletnameae.  chronically  lnvo1v«d 
In  oompllcvted  plots  and  oonsptracles.  On  the 
contrary,  they  t>ehaved  for  the  most  part  in 
straightforward  fashkm.  and  that  ww  tbe 
rub.   ^stnAm  la  a  oorkaorew  oountty.  tbe 


"Land  of  the  doublecross."  as  Douglas  Pike 
called  It.  Yet  we  persistently  believed  that  we 
oould  shape  the  Vietnamese  Into  facslmUas 
of  ourselves. 

To  label  the  1M7  Vietnam  electlotu  fraud 
would  be  unfair.  But  tbey  wore  a  farce  In 
the  sense  that,  outside  Saigon  and  other 
cltiea.  the  notion  of  free  choice  was  alien. 
StlU,  Lyndon  Johnson  wanted  a  legitimaie 
Saigon  government  and  the  Vietnamese  lead- 
ers saw  no  mconventence  In  obliging  him. 

Ac  Beotre,  the  capital  of  Kieuhoa  Province. 
I  asked  the  province  chief  about  previous 
Vietnamese  electlonji  h.e  had  known.  Be  can- 
didly replied  that  the  1069  National  Assembly 
elecuons  had  been  crooked  and  the  IfiSi 
presidential  election  even  worse. 

"What  will  you  have  to  say  about  tbe  pres- 
ent elections  If  I  come  back  httw  in  five  or 
six  years?"  I  asked. 

Be  Laughed  and  answered:  "Mow  these 
elections,  I  assure  you,  are  truly  honest " 

If  elections  a-ere  calculated  to  Americanize 
the  Vietnamese  politically — or  at  least  give 
that  Imjvesslon  to  tbe  U.S.  public — the  de- 
cision Id  19S5  to  send  American  combat 
troops  into  Vietnam  was  a  move  to  Amarl- 
canlze  the  war.  In  retrospect.  I  think  it  rep- 
resented a  more  honestly  American  approach 
than  the  romantic  counter  Insurgency  efforts 
of  the  past.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  would 
fight  In  American  style  with  air  and  armor 
backed  up  by  PXs  and  ptnbaU  machines. 

By  tbe  end  of  1969,  moreover,  the  sheer 
weight  of  tbe  U.S.  military  presence  had 
•topped  the  Communlsta  from  dissecting  the 
country.  After  that,  bowerer,  we  deluded 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  our  ability  u> 
prevent  a  Communist  victory  meant  that 
we  could  achieve  a  victory  ouraelvea.  In  late 
IWn.  Oen.  Weetmoreland  announced  that 
we  had  "turned  the  comer."  A  couple  of 
months  later,  tbe  Tet  offensive  exploded 

The  Tet  offensive  was  not  the  military 
success  that  Communists  had  anticipated 
They  took  tremendous  losses,  and  their  polit- 
ical apparatus  In  tbe  South  was  severely 
damaged,  but.  perhaps  unintentionally,  tbeir 
drive  dealt  an  Irreparable  blow  to  n.8.  credi- 
bility. If  nothing  n>ore.  tbe  Communists 
showed  that  tbey  could  mount  a  vast  array 
of  actions  in  the  face  of  Amerlcsui  clalmj^ 
that   tbey    were  on   the  verge  o<  collapse 

American  credlbtltty  again  suff«ed  from 
President  Nixon's  thniet  into  Caxnbodla.  for 
hls  decision  seemed  to  contravene  his  re- 
peated asaertlons  that  he  was  seeking  to  wind 
down  tbe  war.  Like  so  many  moves  under- 
taken during  tbe  Vletnun  oonfllct.  tbe  Cam- 
bodian LnvasloD  was  apparently  initiated  for 
narrow  military  objectives  without  consid- 
eration for  the  wide  range  of  political,  diplo- 
maUe  and  psychological  reperc\isatons  that 
were  botind  to  occur  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  his  April  30  speech.  Mr.  Nixon  under- 
lined an  Aixierlcan  problem  wben  he  depicted 
tbe  Cnlted  States  becoming  a  "pitiful,  help- 
less giant"  unless  we  succeed  tn  Vietnam.  For 
tbe  lesson  we  ought  to  have  leej^ned  In  Viet- 
nam Is  that  giants  at  this  stage  in  hUtory 
are  not  omnipotent.  The  Russians  are  as 
fruatrated  by  their  North  Vietnamese  aUies 
as  we  are  by  oar  Saigon  cUenu. 

Until  we  adjust  our  aspirations  to  our 
capablUtles.  It  seems  to  me.  we  are  bound 
to  be  disappointed.  In  tbe  meantime,  I  am 
changlBg  tbe  label  on  my  filea  from  "Viet- 
nam"  to  "Indooblna." 

[Prom  tba  Waablngton  Poat.  Deo.  13.  1970] 
Who  Tnvrwb  tbc  Cold  W4s  Back  Omf 

(By  RotMvt  X.  Hunter) 
In  tbe  past  few  months,  we  have  had  evi- 
dence of  a  baste  change  In  tbe  admlnlstrs- 
tloKi^  View  at  the  world,  and  particularly  of 
So  Viet- American  relations.  According  to  this 
view,  tbe  Bnsatana  are  ebaUeaglng  n.S.  naval 
superlcetty  In  tbe  Ifodltcmuiean:  tbey  tried 
to  teat  American  will  to  resist  neir  activity  In 
Cuba:  tbey  an  now  dragging  tbelr  feet  in 


tbe  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  (SALT) 
while  they  rush  ahead  In  the  arms  race,  and 
they  are  stalling  on  Berlin  while  they  are 
trying  to  divide  tbe  Western  alllaooe. 

This  amounts  to  an  effort  to  view  tbe 
world  with  the  outdated  and  discredited 
attitudes  of  tbe  Cold  War. 

Since  tbe  Cuban  mlaslle  crisis  and  tbe 
careful  elaboration  of  second -strike  nuclear 
forces  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  have  seen  truly  hopeful  progreas 
toward  detente  In  several  areas  of  our  rela- 
tlonablp.  Unlike  tbe  sbort-Uved  "^Urtt  of 
Geneva"  In  196A,  tbls  dMante  la  based  on  firm 
ground. 

Both  Moscow  and  Washington  have  become 
fully  aware  that  nuclear  war  would  be  mu- 
tual suicide,  and  both  have  learned  to  accept 
that  their  relations  do  not  have  to  be  dealt 
with  as  one  package  but  can  be  tinderstood 
and  negotiated  piece  by  pleoe.  As  a  result, 
tensions  have  gone  down  In  Europe;  there  Is 
general  agreement  on  the  limits  cC  super- 
power activity  In  the  UlddJe  East;  Vietnam 
has  been  more  or  leas  Isolated  from  U.S.- 
Soviet relations,  and  the  SALT  talks  bare  got 
under  way  at  long  last. 

Nor  have  various  ebocka  to  the  grovth  at 
U£.-Sovlet  underiundmg  in  any  one  part 
of  tbe  world  had  much  effect  In  other  parts. 
Detente  continued  In  Europe  despite  the  In- 
vasion of  Ceechoelovftkla,  although  Western 
expectations  of  change  in  East  Europe  bad  to 
be  lowered.  And  the  SALT  talks  were  virtu- 
ally unaffected  either  by  our  Invaaion  of 
Cambodia  or  Russian  cheating  In  Egypt. 

In  abort.  Washington  and  Koecow  have 
learned  to  ^>llt  up  tbelr  relations  into  sepa- 
rate pockets,  each  of  wblch  represents  real 
conflicts  of  Interest  or.  as  In  the  case  of  tbe 
arms  race  or  ICddle  East  warfare,  a  real  com- 
mon Interest  to  prevent  disaster.  This  Is  what 
It  means  to  end  a  cold  war:  no  longer  do 
contending  powers  have  to  see  their  rela- 
tions OS  all -encompassing.  Where  negotiation 
or  aocc^nmodatlon  Is  possible.  It  takes  place: 
where  dlfferencee  of  view  or  interest  are  Ir- 
reconcilable, they  persist  without  detracting 
from  those  areas  at  possible  undervtandlng. 

A  CHAMOSD   amjATtOV 

This  15  tbe  situation  tbat  obtained  until 
tbe  early  part  of  tbls  year.  It  enshrined  the 
most  hopeful  developmenu  since  World  War 
n.  and  all  wis  set  for  negotiations  designed 
to  strengthen  understanding  wherever  pos- 
sible and  perhaps  even  to  resolve  political 
problems  in  one  or  more  areas  of  the  world. 

Tills  situation  has  now  changed  and.  In 
the  «1ew  of  the  administration,  tbe  Russians 
have  been  chiefly  responsible  because  of 
new  efforts  to  test  American  resolve  or  to 
exploit  growing  military  power. 

Tbe  case  against  the  Russians  Is  familiar 
to  any  newspaper  reader.  But  what  does 
he  know  of  tbe  case  that  has  to  be  made 
sgalnat  our  govenunent's  handling  of  tbe 
same  circumstance*?  It  Is  temptlzkg  to  say 
that  tbls  handling  of  events  has  simply  been 
aoateurlsb.  but  It  Is  worse  than  that.  It  Is 
notblng  less  than  the  reemergenoe  of  tbe 
attitudes  and  even  much  of  tbe  rhetoric  that 
choracterixed  tbe  darkest  days  of  the  Cold 
War. 

Tbls  autumn,  tbe  Soviet  TTnlon  hss  been 
particularly  dilatory  In  pursuing  an  agree- 
ment at  Helsinki.  Yet  our  rtde  In  making 
agreement  difficult  bos  also  to  be  accounted 
for.  We  have  to  realise  that  the  great  sport 
In  nuclear  weaponry  since  SALT  began  bas 
taken  place  as  much  on  tbe  U.S.  side  as  on 
the  Soviet,  with  Its  mammoth  arsenal  of 
S8-fl  rockets. 

Two  days  after  SALT  began  last  April,  we 
began  installing  Idnateman  m  mtsrtles.  and 
in  June  we  begsn  eqolpplnc  tbem  wttb  mul- 
tiple. Independently  targcrteble  i»'<utiy  t»- 
hlclea  (UntVs).  Before  dlsoounttng  this 
move  as  simply  another  Amerlean  bargain- 
ing  counter,  we  should  remember  that  Soviet 
testing  of  moltlple  warheads — mainly  of  the 
ungulded  "sbotgim"  warhead  that  oar  PoUrte 
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missiles  hare  had  for  years — Is  among  tbe 
principal  factore  causing  us  so  much  an- 
guish about  Russian  intentions. 

Even  more  damning,  however,  was  tbe  De- 
fense Department's  revelation  July  fi  that 
the  Soviet  Union  had  halted  construcUon  of 
8S~es  for  sU  to  nine  months.  It  may  be 
that  tbe  Russians  were  only  experiencing 
difficulties  In  production  of  the  S3-9  and  Its 
silos,  but  It  could  have  been  an  effort  to 
signal  a  de  facto  end  to  the  land-based  mla- 
slle r»ce  In  order  to  speed  agreement  at  SALT. 

TbU  poaslbUity  was  never  tested  by  tbe 
administration:  indeed,  t*ie  fact  of  Soviet 
restraint  was  carefully  oonoesaed  from  tbe 
American  "»ubllc  and,  more  particularly, 
from  tbe  Senate.  The  Senate  thus  debated 
both  the  Brooke  resolution  on  a  MIBV  mora- 
torium and  the  second  phase  at  the  ABM 
without  knowing  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
made  no  new  starts  on  8S-^  construction 
since  before  the  SALT  talks  began.  If  tbe 
Kuselans  were  trying  to  signal  something, 
therefore,  they  vould  have  good  reason  to 
distrust  the  Intentions  of  our  government. 

In  any  event,  we  have  surely  atrengtb- 
ened  tbe  hand  of  those  people  in  the  Krem- 
lin who  do  not  wish  the  arms  race  to  come 
to  an  end — which,  in  turn,  has  strengthened 
tbe  band  of  tbelr  counterparts  in  this  coun- 
try. And  now  we  are  certain  to  see  the  arms 
race  go  on  to  higher  levels,  prrbably  In- 
cluding UlRVs  on  both  sides,  even  if  we  do 
eventually  reach  agreement. 

THX   LXNVACK   THSO>T 

At  tbe  same  time,  the  administration  bas 
revived  tbe  idea  of  "linkage"— the  theory 
that  tbe  entire  Soviet -American  relatlonahlp 
must  be  seen  as  a  "seamless  web."  and  that 
progress  st  SALT  must  parallel  progress  In 
other  areas  of  otir  rtiatlonshlp.  This  is  an 
unfortunate  view  that  undermines  the  basic 
learning  experience  of  tbe  IMOs:  the  com- 
partmentalizing of  problems  so  that  some, 
at  least,  can  be  solved. 

Aiding  tbe  arms  race  Is  surely  tbe  eaaleet 
feat  to  accomplish  among  all  those  facing  ub. 
partiy  because  it  is  so  much  In  our  mutual 
aelf-tntereat  and  partly  cecause  Moscow  and 
Washington  have  most  of  the  political  cards 
tn  their  bands  alone.  Linkage,  therefore,  is 
not  only  likely  to  have  little  or  no  effect  on 
such  pn:>blemB  as  tbe  Middle  Sast  or  Berim; 
It  is  also  likely  to  reduce  tbe  choncee  that 
anything  positive  will  come  out  o    SALT. 

SALT  must  be  seen  not  as  a  bargaining 
process  when  tbe  Russians'  supposed  greater 
Interest  tn  reaching  an  s^reesnent  can  be 
used  to  settle  other  political  problems.  Either 
Waablngton  and  Moscow  will  work  together 
to  end  the  arms  race,  or  It  simply  wUl  not 
end. 

Tbls  was  always  tbe  basic  weaknasi  In 
argumenU  that  tbe  ABM  would  be  a  "bar- 
gaining chip"  at  SALT.  We  now  have  the 
chip,  yet  SALT  baa  slowed  down,  tbe  arms 
raes  continues  and  there  Is  new  worry  about 
the  lufluanoe  of  Soviet  military  opinion 
within  tbe  Kremlin. 

Linkage  has  other  dimensions,  as  well. 
There  have  been  hints  from  the  adminis- 
tration tha.  Russian  cheating  In  Egypt  has 
called  into  queetlon  whether  Moscow  can  be 
trusted  to  keep  an  arms  agreement.  But  tbls 
line  of  reasoning  entirely  n-Jsaea  tbe  point. 

In  the  first  plaoe.  the  Russians  lor  Egypt) 
were  caught  cheating,  and  therefore  would 
know  that  tbey  would  be  caught  If  tbey 
cheated  on  a  SALT  agreement,  where  the 
etakea  would  be  much  higher.  Second,  there 
can  be  no  comparison  between  missiles  for 
the  defense  of  Egypt,  where  there  are  oom- 
pllcaUona  involving  Moscow's  relations  with 
Its  ellesit  states,  and  mtsslles  In  the  central 
arms  race.  And  third,  In  both  Instances  we 
are  talking  about  self -Interest,  not  altruism. 
Qnlte  simply.  If  tbe  Russians  do  not  find  It 
In  their  self-interest  to  stop  the  central  arms 
rase,  then  there  wonH  be  any  agreement  at 
SALT  m  any  case.  Indeed,  one  has  to  look  no 


further  than  Soviet  self-interest  to  explain 
t>oth  Moscow's  faUure  to  prevent  cheating  in 
Egypt  and  its  likely  good  behavior  In  imple- 
menting a  SALT  agreement. 

Finally,  the  most  telling  evidence  of  tbe 
administration's  frame  of  mind  on  linkage 
r^jtv^  after  the  r«oent  raids  on  North  Viet- 
nam. There  were  bints  that  the  raids  were 
in  line  vrtth  an  argument  put  forward  by 
the  White  Bouse  earlier  thlfi  year:  that  being 
unpredictable  has  its  value.  Bui  even  more. 
the  raids  were  Interpreted  a*  warnings  to  the 
Russians  that  agreements  have  to  be  lived 
up  to,  such  BS  tbe  Soviet- American  agree- 
ment over  Cuba. 

This  view  paraileled  the  Presiden'-'s  com- 
menu  In  July  Justifying  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia  on  the  grounds  of  protecting  Soviet 
awareness  of  U.S.  wlU.  But  to  anyone  who  ap- 
preciates both  the  insignificant  role  tha 
Soviet  Union  plays  in  tbe  Vietnam  war  and 
tbe  compartmentalizing  of  problems  in  tbe 
world  generally,  tbe  logic  of  this  view — not 
to  say  Its  politics — la  beyond  comprehension 

TUB  aSSB  Of  CtTSA 

If  this  Is  tbe  administration's  attitude, 
should  we  be  surprised  that  tbe  Russians 
might  try  to  be  a  bit  "unpredictable"  as 
well?  This  question  may  give  meaning  to 
the  events,  still  not  particularly  clear,  thai 
took  place  In  Cuba  this  autumn. 

Needless  i-o  say,  the  stationing  of  a  Soviet 
facility  for  servicing  nuclear  submarines  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  would  do  little  if 
anything  to  erode  America's  second-strike 
capability.  It  Is  true  that  If  the  Riisstans  were 
able  to  Increase  their  hunter-killer  subma- 
rine capacity  radicsUy  by  having  a  base  in 
Cube,  some  of  our  Polaris  submarines  might 
be  In  Jeopardy  But  can  anyone  take  seriously 
the  prospect  that,  short  of  madness,  the  Rus- 
sians wlU  go  for  a  true  flret-strtke  capability? 
As  the  Stockholm  International  Peace  Re- 
search Institute  has  empbasteed,  tbe  idea  of 
either  side's  ever  getting  such  a  capablUty  is 
simply  out  of  the  queatton. 

What  happened  In  Cuba  was  Important.  If 
at  all.  In  the  realm  of  politics  and  what  is 
referred  to  as  "will."  The  latter  is  a  curious 
subject,  and  one  on  which  the  United  States 
iB  rtrangely  lacking  In  self-confidence  Per- 
haps in  the  1960s  there  was  some  rasson  to 
worry  that  the  Russians  might  underestimate 
U-8.  wlinngne«  to  defend  Its  vital  Interests, 
but  the  Cuban  mlssUe  crisis  surely  dispelled 
that  view. 

Most  Importantly,  we  need  to  reallae  that 
the  Russians  will  ape  our  behavior  as  a  great 
power  in  every  way  they  can.  After  tbe 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  tbey  increased  the  slee 
and  range  of  their  fleet.  So,  too,  the  slae  of 
their  Mediterranean  squadron  after  the  Six- 
day  War  (a  squadron  that  Is  still  a  military 
nonentity  compared  with  tbe  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet)  indicated  that  we  bad  had  a  capa- 
blUty to  Intervene  In  that  conflict  and  Mos- 
cow did  not. 

In  America,  we  have  a  peculiar  aversion  to 
looking  at  tbe  other  side  of  our  concern  with 
strength.  We  never  want  to  negotiate  from 
weakness,  but.  then,  who  does?  But  can  we 
distinguish  between  strength  and  superior- 
ity? If  we  cannot,  we  surely  cannot  expect 
the  RusBlanB  to  do  so,  either. 

To  this  end.  cries  of  anguish  about  tbe 
Russians  turning  tbe  Mediterranean  Into  a 
Soviet  lake,  when  this  is  a  patont  absurdity. 
win  only  reinforce  those  people  in  tbe  Krem- 
lin who  wish  to  matoh  our  attitude  toward 
the  role  of  superiority.  This  Is  the  stuff  of 
which  arms  races  are  made. 

This  problem  applies  equally  In  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  field.  The  Russians  may  be 
ahead  of  ns  In  land-based  ralssilee.  but  tbey 
are  sttt!  Inferior  in  every  other  form  of  nu- 
clear power.  Our  missiles  are  more  sccorste. 
we  have  more  Polaris  submarines,  we  are 
working  on  a  better  ABM  and  we  are  already 
deploying  the  MIRV.  In  fact,  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  deliverable  nuclear  warheads,  ve 
have  taken  the  lead  in  tbe  arms  race  In  the 


last  year,  not  the  Russians,  for  all  of  tbelr 
S5-9a. 


We  are  also  now  seeing  the  renval  of  tha 
Berlin  Issue  as  a  matter  of  symbolic  impor- 
tanoe.  Tears  ago.  tbls  ma;  have  been  a  valid 
exercise,  since  there  were  few  understandings 
between  ourselves  and  the  Russians  on  other 
problems.  But  now  these  understandings  do 
exist,  particularly  on  the  arms  race  but  also 
including  the  need  to  preserve  the  strategic 
Ptatus  quo  tn  Europe. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  again  looking  for 
symbols  when  there  ore  matters  of  substance 
at  hand.  Tbls  latest  round  of  concern  over 
Berlin  began  as  a  problem  of  reassuring  our- 
selves that  Chancellor  Brandfs  OetpoUtlk 
would  not  get  out  of  hand.  In  addition,  the 
West  German  electorate  needed  rea-ssurance 
that  tbe  Soviet  Union  would  have  to  pay  a 
price  In  Berim  for  the  Soviet-West  Oerman 
treaty;  and  there  was  some  value  In  letting 
the  Russians  know  once  again  that  tbe  po- 
Utical  undermining  of  tbe  NATO  alllaace 
would  not  succeed. 

But  It  Is  a  long  jump  from  these  arguments 
to  an  effort  to  make  the  Berim  prt>blem 
tbe  sine  qua  noo  for  considering  nc*  Just 
OstpoUtIk  but  also  all  other  mattere  of  Euro- 
pean security  and  perhaps  even  SALT.  Some 
linkage  of  Issues  directly  germane  to  orerall 
West  European  concerns  (not  Josrt  those  erf 
Weot  Germany)  may  have  been  advisable. 
But  by  making  Berlin  the  key — in  particular 
the  key  to  the  holding  of  a  European  security 
oonferenoe  that  oould  help  legitimate  Eaat- 
West  contacts — ^we  are  only  making  It  more 
dlfflcult  to  achieve  progress  anywhere.  We 
have  singly  choeen  the  wrong  link— the  most 
intiactablo  problem — to  support  our  allies' 
Interest  in  SALT  and  European  detonte. 

The  VS.  government  also  seems  to  be  for- 
getting In  5art  the  simple  lesson  that  the 
Communist  world  Is  no  longer  a  monolith; 
Unking  events  in  Vietnam  to  Soviet  actions 
elsewhere  Is  clear  evidence  of  this  forgetful- 
ness.  But  we  are  also  misleading  ourselves  In 
sMlng  disturbances  on  access  routes  to  BerMn 
as  evidence  of  Soviet  intenuons  If  anything, 
these  disturbances  are  evidence  of  Esst  Oer- 
man efforts  to  thwart  Soviet  moves  toward 
easing  tensions  with  West  Europe. 

Perhaps  tbe  UB.  government  wlsbee  to 
control  tbe  pace  and  the  character  of  tbeee 
Soviet  movea — the  other  side  of  Brandts 
OstpoUtlk.  By  choosing  to  Ignore  differences 
of  opinion  within  the  Warww  Pact,  however, 
we  are  merely  tempting  fate  within  tbc 
NATO  alliance  and  failing  to  exploit  dlffer- 
encee In  fArir  alliance. 

Tbe  administration  is  also  fostertng  a 
simplistic  view  of  Soviet  actlTlty  in  tbe 
Middle  East  It  appears,  unfortunately,  that 
Dr.  Klastofer*  "sUp  of  tbe  toogue"  last  July 
Is  a  motivation  of  policy— t.e  to  -expel"  the 
Russians  from  Egypt  Uke  it  or  not,  we  have 
to  accept  that  the  Russians  are  in  Egypt,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Middle  East,  to  stay. 

We  have  been  particularly  remits  at  analys- 
ing carefully  Just  what  has  happened  mili- 
tarily In  the  Middle  East.  Tbe  US  gover- 
ment  and  others  were  »o  quick  to  setae  upon 
the  BvmboMc  Importance.  If  any,  of  Russian 
activity  that  a  realistic  aaaassment  bas  not 
even  been  attempted  ontslde  of  the  State 
Departaient. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  bas  been  wide- 
■prcAd  cheating  on  both  sides  of  tbe  cease 
fire,  eren  thouxh  Egypt  started  the  procew. 
and  Oen.  Moehe  Dayan  was  reportedly  able 
to  declare,  even  before  we  extended  another 
tSOO  million  line  of  credit  to  Israel,  that 
Israel's  military  position  vis-a-vis  Egypt  is 
better  now  than  It  was  before  tbe  uuiss  Bre 
began. 

We  may  have  good  reasons  for  supporting 
Israel.  But  we  should  not  interpret  every  cry 
of  dlwnsv  from  Jerusalem  as  actually  chang- 
ing the  balance  of  military  advantage  (In 
which  Israel,  like  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  China.  oonaSders  It  vital  to  maln- 
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tatn  Che  Ability  to  Isuncb  a  BUccesBful  first 
strike).  Not  ibould  we  accept  every  cbuige 
&s  new  evldenee  of  a  Soviet  unwUllngnett  to 
belp  prevent  wmr. 

In  this  pATtlcular  oue,  Isnd  did  not  want 
to  negoUate  and  Ruoslas-Egyptlui  ebeatlnc 
provided  a  welcome  diplomatic  opportunity 
re*  larael.  Tet  can  anyone  really  believe  tbat 
tbe  extra  SAM.  mlasUei  weat  of  tbe  canal 
bave  made  U  any  ea&lcr  for  BsTPt  to  try 
lavmcblng  an  attack  acroas  It? 

MOff    BXatXT    COLD 

Whether  valid  or  not,  this  la  a  urtea  of 
arguments  about  tbe  Sovlet-Amerloan  Tela* 
uonahlp  that  geta  little  circulation  In  tbe 
United  States  at  present.  Of  course,  we  an 
no  really  being  laced  with  a  return  to  ibe 
worst  of  the  Cold  War.  however  much  ad- 
ministration rhetoric  may  reflect  that  poesl- 
bUlty.  The  mold  has  been  broken  by  tbe 
more  or  less  immutable  character  of  tbe 
strategic  arms  balance  and  the  ftnn  tuulw- 
standlngs  that  the  superpowers  have  reftched 
on  Europe. 

But  there  could  be  a  period  In  which  fur- 
ther diplomatic  progress  was  ruled  out  not 
so  much  because  of  the  character  of  Indi- 
vidual differences  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  ae  because  of  the 
administration  a  insistence  on  seeing  all  our 
problems  as  necessarily  Interrelated 

To  a  great  extent,  this  development  rep- 
resents a  failure  of  American  imagination. 
It  should  be  obvious,  for  example,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  is  going  to  be  a  major  sea 
power  and  will  play  a  major  role  Id  the 
future  of  the  Middle  East.  Tet  by  panicking 
In  the  face  of  these  inevitable  developments. 
we  fall  to  see  either  the  limited  role  that 
naval  forc«  play  in  InfTuenctng  the  behavior 
of  third  countrle*  In  this  multipolar,  nu- 
clear world  or  the  positive  role  that  the 
Russians  could  be  led  to  ptay  In  stablllzlnc 
the  volatile  Middle  East. 

In  addition,  we  are  falling  to  take  account 
of  new  facts  of  power.  During  the  Ittth 
century  and  the  first  half  of  the  aoth,  rela- 
tive balances  of  military  power  did  spell  the 
possible  outcome  of  coiifllctfi  and  changes  in 
frontiers  or  economic  advantage.  But  the 
role  of  military  force  promisee  to  be  much 
lower  in  Che  futxue  If  only  bocauae  the 
central  actors,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  have  an  ability  to  deter  basic 
thj«ata  to  each  other's  interests  and  ap- 
preciate their  inabiUty  to  change  the  stra- 
tegic status  quo  In  Burope^the  chief  prlae 
in  their  competition. 

SI^PrtNC   aCOMOMICAIXT 

Also,  there  are  economic  fsntOTB  supple- 
menting more  traditional  military  factors 
in  expressing  a  great  nauon's  usable  power. 
and  there  the  Soviet  Union  stands  to  be  left 
far  t>ehlnd.  It  will  soon  be  a  seoond-claas 
economic  power,  outranked  by  Japan  and 
the  European  Community. 

The  movement  of  trade  may  not  ba  as 
obvious.  HDinantlc  or  compelling  ss  the  move- 
ment of  military  forces.  But  in  terms  of  the 
effects  that  poUcv  baa  on  other  naUons.  trade 
and  economic  development  can  at  times 
bring  far  more  tnflxienoo  than  direct  Inter- 
ventloD. 

This  does  not  maan  that  military  powar 
can  be  discounted:  tbe  United  States  baa  to 
i«maln  vlgUant  and.  particularly  In  sea 
power,  show  due  regard  for  remaining  aspects 
of  psychological  influence  that  weapons  still 
confer.  But  we  also  need  to  realise  that  the 
growth  oC  Soviet  military  reach  Is  essenUally 
a  paradox:  It  comes  at  a  time  when  it  prom- 
ises to  express  a  fundamental  wvakneas 
rather  than  of  growing  strength.  At  leaat 
this  la  the  trend  of  developmenta. 

A  moT«  fundamental  fallurv  of  Imagina- 
tion Is  reflected  In  both  the  rhetoric  and  the 
actions  of  the  administration  In  noent 
months.  It  la  our  falltire  to  realise  Joat  how 
linie  w«  know  about  the  outside  world,  and 
how  much  It  tfl  changing. 


However  much  we  have  been  Involved  In 
the  world,  we  have  retained  many  qualities  of 
an  isolated  nation— or,  better,  a  provincial 
nation.  Perhaps  this  is  the  lot  of  every  great 
country  at  the  flood  tide  of  its  power.  It  is 
reflected  In  much  news  coverage  and  anal- 
vsts;  In  the  lack  of  Interest  most  Americans 
take  In  the  outside  world,  and  In  the  efforts 
we  make  to  translate  the  experlenoe  of  others 
into  terms  that  are  familiar  to  us. 

This,  Indeed,  is  why  we  are  so  often  ac- 
cused of  being  "imperialistic";  not  so  much 
because  of  any  partlctilar  projection  of  power 
as  because  of  our  difficulty  In  making  the  ad- 
justments necessary  In  dealing  as  equals  with 
foreigners.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  Pres- 
ident who  Is  the  epitome  of  Middle  America 
should  reflect  ita  attitudes  on  the  world  be- 
yond our  borders. 

Tet  It  Is  questionable  that  our  general  Ig- 
norance of  others  can  long  persist.  We  are 
experiencing  what  other  great  powers  bave 
experienced  before  ua:  that  aa  our  power 
declines  relative  to  others,  even  as  it  In- 
creases abfiolutely,  we  can  no  longer  isolate 
ourselves  from  tha  impact  of  other  societies 
and  cultures  on  us. 

MsnotTrTT  AS  A  virruL 
We  are  finally  leaving  the  age  of  certainty; 
we  are  In  an  age  In  which  power,  to  be  effec- 
tive, must  understand  the  value  of  ambig- 
uity. Americans  have  never  cared  for  am- 
biguity (Indeed,  much  of  what  we  call  "po- 
larization" in  our  society  is  really  a  flight 
from  situations  that  are  by  their  very  nature 
uncertain). 

But  whatever  power  we  are  able  to  exer- 
cise m  the  world  will  depend  upon  our  mak- 
ing a  virtue  of  the  ambiguity  that  wUl  necea- 
sarUv  exist  In  our  relations  with  others.  In 
the  Middle  East,  for  example,  there  would 
t>e  some  value  In  blurring  the  nature  of  our 
day-to-day  relations  with  larael— even  If  we 
have  a  firm  commitment  to  Its  ultimate  se- 
curity— If  we  wish  to  have  tolerable  rela- 
tions with  the  Arab  states  and  to  reduce  So- 
viet Influence. 

The  fundamental  problem  for  us,  therefore. 
is  to  discard  the  lingering  anitudes  of  the 
Cold  War  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  berin 
fostering  a  greater  awareness  of,  and  appreci- 
ation for.  other  nations  and  paoples.  In  the 
process,  we  need  to  learn  more  about  the  role 
that  diplomacy  and  economics  can  play  In 
place  of  military  force— indeed,  that  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  cannot  be  pnnurlly  a  mili- 
tary doctrine,  as  the  President's  recent  aid 
mesjiage  seemed  to  indicate.  Rather,  we  need 
to  cultivate  a  broad  spectrum  of  relations 
and  behavior  that  reflect  the  changed,  uncer- 
tain clrcurostancea  of  today's  world. 

■  From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  26,  10701 
Uiftm>  Statxs  Changxs  Facx  or  Polict  In 

9TATXMZXT9    ON     CaMBOOIA 

(By  George  C.  WUaon) 

The  NUton  administration.  In  a  little  over 
seven  months,  has  made  over  tbe  whole  face 
of  Its  Cambodia  policy  in  Its  public  pro- 
nouncements. 

7*hc  latest  change  came  Sunday  when  Vice 
President  Agnew  told  newsmen  traveling 
with  him  to  Southeast  Asia  that  "we  are 
going  to  do  everything  we  can  to  help  the 
Loo  Nol  government"  in  Cambodia  because 
"the  whole  matter  of  Cambodia  is  related  to 
the  security  of  our  troops  In  Vietnam." 

On  Jan.  3.  1970.  Agnew  seemed  to  be  saying 
juBt  the  opposite. 

During  another  Asian  tour  then.  Agnew 
explained  to  newsman  why  tha  Nixon  ad- 
ministration had  suppcMted  the  congres- 
sional resolution  barring  use  of  ground  com- 
bat otMps  in  laoB  or  Thailand  without  con- 
gressional approval: 

I  think  that  was  simply  a  rasolutton  to 
indicate  that  the  President  wouldn't  move 
unilaterally  to  engage  us  in  any  oonfilct — 
further  conflict  In  Asia  beyond  the  Vietnam 


situation— without  returning  to  the  Congress 
for  approval  of  such  action 

"I  think  It  also  indicated."  Agnew  added. 
"that  we  would  not  become  involved  in  any 
other  combat  actlvltlee  with  our  Uoops  in 
Asia  unless  some  very  extreme,  provocative 
and  substantial  action  took  place  that  might 
make  It  necessary  for  htm  to  seek  re-evalu- 
ation  by  the  Congress." 

Central  quesUons  In  the  current  political 
nnd  public  debate  over  the  Indochina  war 
nre  these:  Is  Aguew  being  more  candid  now 
about  the  administration's  intentions  In 
Cambodia?  Is  the  Nixon  Doctrine  really  Just 
a  name  for  day-to-day  improvisation  and  not 
a  structured  doctrine  at  all?  Has  the  Presi- 
dent's Southeast  Asian  policy  changed  radi- 
cally In  seven  months? 

Spokesmen  at  the  White  House.  Stat«  De- 
partment and  the  Peaugon  inaist  there  has 
been  no  change  In  administration  poUcy.  The 
rationale  Is  that  President  Nixon  has  made 
tt  clear  that  his  actions  in  Cambodia  bave 
been  and  wUl  be  dictated  by  regard  for  allied 
lives  in  South  Vietnam. 

However,  past  public  statements  projected 
no  such  wide-open  p<rilcy  for  American  In- 
volvement in  Cambodia.  What  foUowa  is  a 
sampling  of  NIzon  administration  state- 
ments on  Cambodia  alnce  Jan.  3.  when 
Agnew  predicted  a  policy  of  non-Involve- 
ment "In  anv  other  combat  acllvltlea,"  un- 
less the  President  and  Congreaa  agreed  tbe 
situation  was    'very  extreme." 

■Well,  in  Cambodia  we  recognize  the  neu- 
trality, sovereignty  and  Independence  of 
Cambodia-  We  had  nothing  to  do,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  with  the  events  that  transpired  In 
Cambodia."  (A  reference  to  Norodom  Sihan- 
ouk being  deposed  aa  head  of  atate  in  Cam- 
bodia on  March  18.  1970  by  Ix)n  Nol.)  "We 
would  hope  that  the  events  that  transpired 
In  Cambodia  wUl  not  cause  the  war  to  be 
widened  In  any  way  .  .  .  Cambodia  baa  not 
made  any  request  for  military  assistance  .  .  . 
We  don't  anticipate  that  any  request  will  be 
made."  (Secretary  of  State  William  P.  Bogers 
news  conference.  March  23. 1970.) 

"I  think  it'K  Important  to  bear  m  mind  as 
we  turn  over  those  responsibilities  to  tbe 
South  Vietnamese  that  it  is  better  for  us  to 
do  It  on  a  step-by-sup  basis  rather  than  fol- 
low the  policy  of  the  last  administration — 
while  we  were  Increasing  troops  every  month, 
then  making  public  announcements  that  the 
boy*  would  t>e  home  by  Christmas.  I  think 
that  destroyed  the  credibility  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  I  dont  want  that  kind 
of  Lbing  to  happen  as  far  as  thU  administra- 
tion" is  concerned. 

"  .  .  I  have  said  often  that  I  will  not  rec- 
ommend trcxjps  going  to  Laos  or  to  Cambodia 
or  to  any  other  place  without  the  consent  of 
the  Congre«  of  the  United  States  ...  I  have 
said  time  and  again  that  as  long  as  I  am  in 
this  Job  I  would  never  recommend  to  tbe 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  the  use  of 
American  military  forces  In  a  combat  role, 
combat  responslhlUty.  without  tbe  consent 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Now  I 
feel  that  very  strongly." 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  B.  Laird,  April 
16.  1970.  on  the  Irv  Kupclnet  Show.  WMAQ- 
TV.  Chicago. 

Asked  at  a  Pentagon  news  briefing  on  May 
6.  1970.  why  Congreee  was  not  consulted  in 
advance  about  tbe  Cambodian  invasion. 
Laird  said:  "It  was  not  neoeasary  because 
this  Cambodian  operation  Is  a  part  of  the 
Vietnam  program." 

Massive  amounts  of  military  aaslst- 
anoe  could  not  be  readily  and  effectively  uti- 
lised by  the  small  Cambodian  army  against 
the  Immediate  threat.  With  other  nations,  we 
shall  do  our  best  to  provide  the  small  arms 
and  other  equipment  which  the  Canit>odlan 
army  needs  and  can  use  now  for  Its  dafenM. 
The  aid  we  will  provide  wlU  be  llmlt«d  to  tbe 
purpose  of  enabling  Cambodia  to  defend  Ita 
neutrality — not  for  tbe  purpose  of  making  tt 
an  active  beUigmnt  on  one  side  or  tbe  otbtr 
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...  We  shall  avoid  a  wider  war  .  ."  (Presi- 
dent Nixon,  m  CamtKXUa  address  to  tbe  na- 
tion, April  30.  1970) 

"We  are  not  going  to  get  involved  with  the 
Cambodian  army  or  wltb  mlUtar?  operaUons 
in  Cambodia  This  'Cambodian  Invasion'  is 
not  an  operation  to  widen  tbe  war.  This  la 
an  operation  to  help  hasten  the  end  of  tbe 
war."  (Laird  at  Fort  Gordon,  Oa..  May  S.) 

"...  I  would  expect  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese would  come  out  approximately  at 
the  same  time  that  we  do  because  when  we 
coma  out  our  logistical  support  and  air  sup- 
port will  also  come  out   with  them  .  .  ." 

.  .  Tbe  United  States,  as  I  Indicated  In 
what  is  called  the  Ouam  or  Nixon  doctrine, 
cannot  take  the  responsibility  ...  In  tbe 
future  to  send  American  men  in  to  defend 
the  neutrality  of  countries  that  are  unable 
to  defend  themselves  .  .  ."  (President  Nixon 
news  conference  May  8, 1970.) 

Asked  at  bis  news  oonference  on  May  13. 
1970.  whether  "what  you're  ruling  out,  only. 
Is  that  we  will  not  get  involved  directly, 
militarily,  in  supporting  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment." Rogers  replied.  "Thafs  correct." 

"I  dont  believe  our  government  has  a  com- 
mitment to  Cambodia.  Our  commitment  is 
to  our  own  forces  .  .  .**  (Laird.  Godfrey 
Sperling  breaktwt  group.  May  14,  1970.) 

"The  only  remaining  American  activity  in 
Cambodia  after  July  I  will  be  air  mission  to 
Interdict  the  movement  of  enemy  troops  and 
material  where  I  find  that  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect tbe  lives  and  security  of  our  men  In 
South     Vietnam  .  .  (Prealdent     Nixon's 

Cambodian  report  to  tbe  nation,  June  8, 
1970.) 

.  .  Tbe  President's  poUcy  on  air  intsr- 
dlctlon  Is  that  at  the  present  time  and  after 
our  troops  leave  Cambodia,  our  Air  Force  will 
be  used,  be  permitted  to  interdict  the  supply 
lines  and  communication  lines  In  Cambodia 
...  It  Is  obvious,  of  course,  that  there  will 
be  times  when,  In  the  process  of  Interdicting 
supply  lines  or  communication  lines  of  the 
enemy,  that  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the 
present  government  in  Cambodia.  But  I 
think  the  main  thrust  of  our  policy  Is  to  tiae 
our  Air  Force  for  the  purpose  of  interdicting 
supply  lines  and  communication  lines  to 
protect  Americans  in  South  Vietnam  .  .  . 
Obviously  It  may  have  a  dual  benefit;  It  may 
serve  our  purposes  and  at  the  same  time 
serve  the  Cambodian  government  .  .  ." 
(Rogers  preas  conference.  June  38.  1970.) 

Asked  at  Andrews  Air  Force  Base  on  June 
26.  1970  what  effect  American  Interdiction 
would  bave  on  Cambodian  ground  troops. 
Laird  sold:  "I  would  think  that  there  would 
be  an  ancillary  benefit,  of  course,  as  far  as 
the  troopa  on  the  ground,  but  the  primary 
reason  for  the  air  acUvltles  will  be  tbe  pro- 
tection of  Americans  in  South  Vietnam  .  . 

"We  will  conduct — with  the  approval  of 
the  Cambodian  government — air  Interdic- 
tion missions  against  the  enemy  efforts  to 
move  supplies  and  personnel  through  Cam- 
bodia toward  South  Vlettuun  and  to  reestab- 
lish base  areas  relevant  to  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam. We  do  this  to  protect  our  forces  in 
South  Vietnam  .  ■  ■"  (President  Nixon's  re- 
port on  tbe  Cambodian  operation,  June  30, 
1970.) 

"...  As  t»r  as  military  support — ^the 
United  States  moving  forces  into  Cambodia 
for  tbe  purpose  of  helping  them  defend 
against  enemy  attack — that  we  are  not  re- 
quired to  do  under  treaty,  and  tbat  we  do 
not  Intend  to  do  .  .  . 

.  .  We  do  not  plan  to  go  back  Into  Cam- 
bodia. We  do  plan,  however,  and  I  will  uae 
this  power — I  am  going  to  use.  as  I  should, 
the  air  power  of  tbe  United  States  to  Inter- 
dict all  flows  of  men  and  supplies  which  I 
conildcr  are  directed  toward  Soutb  Viet- 
nam .  .  ."  (Prealdent  Nixon  televlalon  Inter- 
view. July  I.  1970.) 

(John  T.  Wbeeler,  Associated  Preas  war 
oorre^iondent,  on  Aug.  6.  1970,  flJed  a  well 
dfttiumepl^**!,  eya-altnen  report  from  Skoun, 


Cambodia,  about  bow  American  wax  planea 
were  flying  In  direct  support  of  Cambodian 
troops  on  tbe  ground.) 

Asked  at  a  Pentagon  news  conferezice  Aug. 
6,  1970,  "How  do  you  square  the  dmerence" 
between  tbat  eye-witness  account  "with  the 
stated  policy  of  Interdicting  only  those  things 
which  can  Jeopardize  u*  in  the  South,"  Laird 
said:  "Well,  In  that  particular  area  It  Is  very 
much  related  to  the  opening  up  of  the  sea 
area  for  supplies  .  .  ."  He  said  American 
bombers  cotild  hit  enemy  troop  concentra- 
tions outside  populated  areas  in  Cambodia. 

Recent  re^Kirts  from  the  field  in  Cambodia 
suggwt  that  the  military  term  "Interdiction" 
has  been  stretched  to  authorise  the  bomb- 
ing of  enemy  troops  whenever  they  are 
apotted  in  the  open. 

[From  tbe  Saturday  Bevlew,  Feb.  14,  1970] 

Who  Makss  Oub  Foaxtcyr  PouCT? 

(By  Rltfiard  U  ToUn) 

When  In  March  1908  Senator  Folbrlgbt, 
cbalrman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, openly  challenged  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  on  President  Johnson's  Vietnam  poel- 
tlon.  Congress  signaled  a  halt  to  Its  lapee 
In  sharing  the  responslbUlty  of  establishing 
MS.  foreign  policy.  For  the  first  time  since 
World  War  O.  Congressional  leaderm.  espe- 
cially within  the  Senate,  not  only  disagreed 
wltb  tbe  White  House  on  a  vital  Issue  of 
foreign  policy  but  began  doing  something 
about  It. 

Speaking  along  these  linea.  Dr.  Prancda 
O.  WUcox.  dean  of  tbe  School  of  Advanced 
Studies  at  Johns  Hopkins,  told  an  Ann  Ar- 
bor audience  at  the  annual  Vandenberg 
Lecttire  that  tbe  most  significant  develop- 
ment In  tbe  government  of  the  United 
States  during  the  past  thirty  years  has  been 
tbe  formidable  expansion  of  Preetdentlal 
authority.  One  by  one.  said  Dr.  WUcox.  "the 
powers  of  Congress  have  fallen  Into  disuse. 
One  by  one,  they  have  been  whittled  away. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  President  haa  taken 
a  larger  slice  of  the  foreign- policy  pie.  And 
the  members  of  Congress  are  beginning  to 
wonder  where  It  will  all  end."  Altbotigh 
John  Adams  said  that  the  legislative  and 
executive  were  "natural  enemies."  no  par- 
tisan of  tbe  democratic  system  of  obeeka 
and  balances,  and  of  separation  of  powen. 
can  be  tuiaware  that  the  trend  toward  exec- 
utive dictatorship  bas  not  yet  reversed  IteeU. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Congress  has  been  continuously  losing  power 
to  tbe  executive  branch.  It  is  no  longer  co- 
equal with  the  executive  and  tbe  JudlaUry, 
as  Boscoe  Drummond  has  pointed  out:  "It 
has  lost  control  of  the  budget.  It  la  not  an 
adequate  monitor  of  the  administration.  It 
u  so  burdened  with  trivia  that  it  la  rarely 
able  to  give  [ulorlty  to  crucial  leglalatlon. 
At  moet  points  It  is  so  understaffed  with 
its  own  experts  that,  more  often  than  not. 
it  cannot  give  Independent  study  to  Pres- 
idential propoaalB."  And.  as  Walter  Bagehot 
observed  a  century  ago,  tbe  fundamental 
weakness  of  tbe  American  system  is  not 
simply  tbat  It  encourages  deadlocks  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President  but  tbat  It 
yields  no  solution,  no  way  of  pointing  out 
the  responsibility  wben  situations  harden. 

Ilie  trend  toward  ever  greater  executive 
control  of  foreign  policy  Is  an  ocpban  of 
World  War  II,  when  Presidents  Rooeevelt 
fc^d  Tnunan  sought,  and  the  Senate  oblig- 
In^y  gave  them,  extraordinary  powers  to 
deal  Lasts ntaneoiialy  with  crltloal  wartime 
stCuatlons.  Wben  peace  cams,  these  powers 
stayed  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  and 
the  quick  succession  of  major  foreign  pol- 
icies decided  at  top  level — tbe  organlaatlon 
of  the  United  Nations,  the  Msrshail  Plan, 
the  Truman  Doctrine.  NATO.  8KATO — ware 
seeded  in  tbe  White  House,  not  on  tbe  Hill. 
Cooperating  at  a  high  level  of  inteUlgeDce 
and  seUUn  patriotlam.  tbe  Senate  VonAt^ 
■^y^tinnm     coDomlttee     helped     onAmnttt 


America's  posture  on  tbe  Korean  War 
t  though  Truman  never  asked  the  Senate 
to  ratify  tbe  fact  of  war),  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, the  Middle  Eastern  and  Hungarian 
crlsee,  the  disaster  of  tbe  Bay  of  Pigs,  tbe 
Cuban  oonXrontatlon.  and,  under  three  Piea- 
idents.  Vietnam.  But  the  Initiative  came — 
after  consultation.  It  must  be  added — In  all 
cases  from  the  White  House  and  not  from 
tbe  HIU. 

In  these  days  of  sudden  flare-ups  anywhere 
In  tbe  atomic  world,  tbe  President  has  pre- 
eminent responslbUlty  for  foreign  policy  de- 
cisions, because  there  is  quite  often  simply 
no  time  to  convene  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  to  bold  pubUc  hearings. 
Congressional  leaders  may  be  consulted  and 
warned  of  the  grim  facu.  but  tbey  and  their 
cumbersome  machinery  cannot  cope  wltb  in- 
stant crisis  as  we  approach  the  twenty-first 
century.  Just  the  same,  the  Senate  in  par- 
ticular can  be  Invaluable  as  a  place  of  over- 
view and  lookout.  Tbe  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  almost  single-handedly  forced 
President  Johnson  to  reverse  his  Vietnam 
stance  when  Senators  Morse.  Mansfield.  Mc- 
Carthy, Fulbrlght.  Church,  and  other  Demo- 
crats on  the  Hill  became  openly  critical  of 
quicksand  policies  and  tbe  annual  boasting 
by  the  military.  The  President's  dramatic 
televised  statemeot  that  he  would  not  seek 
re-election  and  would  press  Inunedlately  for 
tnimmlt  peace  talks  in  Paris  wan  fruit  plucked 
from  a  tree  grown  and  watered  on  the  HlU. 
not  the  White  Ho\ise  lawn. 

The  federal  Constitution  expresaly  vesta  In 
tbe  President  the  power  of  Oommander-ln- 
Cblef  of  our  military  forces — the  ultimate 
foreign  policy.  And  tbe  President  has  the 
power  to  make  treaties  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  But  nowhere  in  tbat 
great  doctiment  did  its  enlightened  autbon 
spedflcally  select  the  President  or,  for  tbat 
matter,  any  other  person  or  federal  body  to 
be  responsible  for  U.S.  foreign  policy.  In  ac- 
tuality, the  State  Department  has  done  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  legwork  and  the  bomework 
on  which  our  foreign  ptdlcy  has  always  t>een 
based.  Such  Secretaries  of  State  as  Acheaon 
and  Dulles  were  vlrtuaUy  their  own  boasec 
when  It  came  to  America's  relationship 
abroad,  while  Rusk  and  Rogers  have  worked 
more  under  the  direction  of  tbe  White  House. 

Over  the  years,  however,  tbe  Senate  has  by 
tradition  bad  a  powerful  hand  in  the  forma- 
tion of  foreign  policy,  a  trend  only  world  war 
and  Its  aftermath  have  altered  in  the  recent 
past.  Heartening  as  it  is  that  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  is  once  again  ques- 
tioning Wbite  House  overseas  commltznents. 
particularly  In  regard  to  undeclared  wars,  the 
sober  fact  seems  to  be  that.  In  tbe  swiftness 
required  by  an  atomic  age.  foreign  policy  will 
more  and  more  become  the  province  of  the 
Chief  Executive  with  tbe  HIU  left  only  a  sort 
of  Informal  veto  power,  always  after  tbe  fact 
and  occastonaDy,  perhaps,  after  the  cruts  baa 
subsided. 

[ftYmi  Newsweek,  Nov.  2S.   19701 

VsTMskaKaTiON  Is  Nor  Paacx 

(By  Maynanl  PailLsr) 

OmtU  recently,  when  be  was  reassigned  to 
"Boats  Kong,  Maynard  Parker  was  Newsweek's 
bureau  chief  In  Salgoo ,  After  eighteen 
months  of  reportUog  both  the  political  and 
millUuT  aspecta  of  the  Vletnameee  war. 
Parker  flled  ti&^  personal  aesessment  on  tbe 
prospec'LS  for  peace  in  Indochina. ) 

L«t  year,  wbeo  I  stopped  In  Pads  en 
ix>ute  to  Salgoo.  the  talk  was  not  wbsiber 
there  would  be  peace,  but  how  soon  it  would 
come.  Even  in  Saigon,  there  was  a  feeling 
that  peace  was  a  tew  months  away.  South 
Vietnamese  pollUclans  goealped  about  wbo 
might  be  Included  In  a  ooallUon  peace  Cabi- 
net, and  in  the  countryside.  US.  advisers 
discussed  which  vlUagee  would  hoist  tbe  NU 
flag  on  cease-fire  day.  But  today,  no  one  in 
Vietnam  thinks  tbere  wUl  be  peace  tbla  year 
or  even  tbU  decade. 
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Penon«U7,  I  mm  oonvlnovd  tbat  bun- 
dnda — perhaps  several  thouiaiid — mors 
AmartCAns  wlU  die  before  the  O.S.  hM  ei- 
trlcaMd  lUelf  rrom  thJ*  war.  ^w  m  retro- 
spect. It  L5  queetlooAble  whether  either  side 
went  to  Paris  pr«p&red  to  negotiate  uiTthlng 
but  ft  Tclled  su^reoder  by  the  otber  side.  Tb« 
casentlal  quatl«><^the  ww  bM  always  been 
wbo  will  emerge  wrtS.  power  in  Saigon,  uid 
on  that  question  neither  side  has  been  wtll- 
Ing  to  make  algxxtilcant  conoeaslons.  Cer- 
tainly, the  CommuiUxU  have  not.  Neither 
baa  Prealdent  Nlzon — for  fear  of  placing  the 
"nileu  govemmeot  In  ah  LmpoeBlble  position 
of  mllliary  and  political  Inferiority.  As  Pres- 
ident Thieu  bimaelf  told  a  group  of  rtslior* 
a  few  months  ago:  "I'm  too  weak  to  cooper- 
ate In  an  accomzoodatlon  with  the  Com- 
munists." 

Now  after  a  Btns«  of  mUltarr  suocesaBS, 
Thleu  u  tellinf  hla  oountrymen  Just  the  op- 
posite— that  South  Vietnam  U  too  strong  to 
oompromiee  with  the  other  side.  Only  Presi- 
dent Nlzon  could  haye  broken  this  impa— 
by  forcing  Thleu  to  make  peace.  In  cbooBlng 
not  to  do  that  In  the  first  days  of  bis  term, 
Mr.  NUon  almost  by  default  has  opted  for  a 
long  war  and  a  continued  American  Involve- 
ment under  his  Vletnamlzatlon  policy.  A 
diplomat  whom  I  know  In  Saigon  La  now  of- 
fering to  bet  a  case  of  chan^^agne  that  there 
wlU  be  M.OOO  n3.  troops  in  Vietnam  In  IMO. 
I  would  not  bet  against  him. 

For  far  from  staging  a  greet  retreat  tram 
Vietnam  or  Asia.  I  think  Mr.  Nlzon  is  In 
Vietnam  to  stay.  ViatnamlntUon  will  permit 
aubstanttai  ^rr>^r\r^T\  wlthdrawaU,  but  it  1b 
not  a  witbdrmwal  strategy-  The  basic  Amert- 
can  objective  of  winning  the  war  bee  re- 
mained unchanged.  Deputy  Ambaesedcr 
Samuel  Berger,  boldlng  fortb  at  a  Saigon 
dlwrt^T  party,  once  told  me:  "The  Amerloan 
people  an  not  like  the  Prench.  They  arent 
loeera:  they  dont  want  to  go  out  of  here  de- 
feated and  we're  not  go4ng  to."  And  that 
kind  of  tM"fc-i"g  preTalls  among  U.S.  offl* 
dais  In  Vietnam.  While  paying  Up  serrtoe  to 
the  Parts  talks,  theee  officials  are  rosily  pre- 
dicting that  the  war  will  simply  die  out — in  a 
way  which  will  amount  to  a  UB.  victory.  Tlie 
enemy,  in  this  view,  wUl  eventually  fade 
away,  except  for  what  Deputy  Ambaaaador 
William  Colby,  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
extraordinarily  suoccasful  n.S.  padfleatlon 
program,  calls  "a  residual  level  of  TloleDoe." 
What  Ls  always  left  out  of  these  predletlane. 
howewr.  Is  the  fact  that  such  a  level  will 
require  a  minion- man  South  VletnsujfW 
army  and  thousands  of  American  troope. 

American  offlftj*'*  In  Wa&hln^ton  hint  that 
the  President  wOi  have  all  U.S.  troope  out  of 
a  combat  role  by  next  summer.  But  iSS.  mili- 
tary oommanden  in  Saigon  are  pLaiuilng  to 
keep  at  least  two  U.S.  divisions  plus  sup- 
porting luilta  In  enclaTsa— one  in  the  Seigon- 
Long  Blnh  area  and  another  in  the  X>a 
Nang-BuA  area — for  the  inde&nlte  future. 
Mr.  Nixoo  will  no  doubt  call  theee  men  se- 
curity forces  instead  of  combat  troopa,  but 
whatever  the  semantics,  they  will  be  em- 
ployed In  a  combat  role  as  a  reaction  force  to 
ball  Xibm  ARVN  out  of  any  poatf  ble  trouble. 

tt  eaame  to  ma  that  tUls  policy  entails 
soormoua  risks.  It  ts  not  Just  that  there  will 
be  an  undeniahle  physical  danger  to  the 
U.8.  troope  left  behind  In  the  enelavea.  The 
WetnSkZDeee  Communists  are  not  simply  go- 
ing to  fade  away — not  as  long  as  they  are  r»- 
opected  In  the  south  as  Cbe  heir*  of  YV^- 
nam's  naUonaUstlc  traditions  and  not  ae 
long  as  the  Cblneee  continue  to  supply  them. 
Aod  as  the  war  drags  on.  it  will  beoome  more 
dangeroxis  for  the  United  States  in  oertaln 
respects.  Not  only  do  we  risk  an  erer-hlgher 
penalty  In  terms  of  lost  prcetlge  for  any  even- 
ttml  defeat,  but  there  Is  the  danger  otf  the 
WW  spreading  even  further.  Oambodla  has 
already  been  drawn  into  the  general  oon- 
flafratMm.  And  fnrtber  eacalatlon — a  thrust 
SI.  [IT  the  tAJifi^n  pAxihandle  or  even  limited 


bomblnc  of  North  Vietnam— abouJd  not  be 
ruled  out,  particularly  If  Mr.  Hlzon  wins  a 
second  term  and  feels  fteer  than  he  does  now 
of  the  constraints  of  public  opinion. 

What  then  Is  an  alternative  soluilon?  The 
only  answer  possible  at  this  Iste  date  seems 
to  be  for  the  U.S.  to  announce  a  deadline  for 
the  withdrawal  of  aU  U5.  troope.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  U.S.  should  accept  the  NLTs 
timetable  or  even  those  put  forth  by  various 
Congresaloual  crlUcs  of  the  Administration. 
Rather,  the  Administration  should  chooee  a 
deadUne  such  as  Christmas  1973  or  even 
Christmas  1973 — a  deadline  which  would 
shock  the  South  Vietnamese  into  the  reallsa- 
tloo  that  the  Americana  reaUy  are  leaving 
the  country. 

I  do  not  think  it  fair  to  suggest,  as  AmbM- 
sador  Bunker  has  often  dooe.  that  by  pulling 
out  in  Buch  a  fashion  the  United  States  would 
bo  welshing  on  Its  commitment  to  the  Viet- 
namese and  that  Waahlngtoo's  word  would 
no  longer  be  worth  ajiythlng  to  lu  aUles.  The 
U-3.  commitment  to  Vietnam  was  never 
meant  to  be  c^>en-ended.  The  United  SUtes 
has  stopped  the  enemy  from  Uklog  over;  It 
has  introduced  Vletnamlaatlon  to  eoable  the 
South  Vietnamese  to  defend  themselves;  and 
It  has  introduced  a  semJdemocratlc,  constitu- 
tional government  in  the  process. 

Nor  do  I  agree  that  setting  such  a  deadline 
would  mean  abandoning  the  South  Vlst- 
nuneee  to  disaster.  The  mllllary  situaUon 
In  South  Vietnam  has  now  progressed  to  the 
point  where  s  mUltary  take-over  by  the  Com- 
munisU  Is  no  longer  a  real  possibility— not 
at  lea£C  In  the  next  two  or  three  years.  If  the 
South  Vietnamese,  with  a  mllllon-man  army 
and  with  one  of  the  world's  largest  air  forces, 
cannot  defend  themselves  within  a  year  or 
two  years'  time,  then  there  Is  very  little  rea- 
son to  thl^fc  they  ever  will  be  ready  to  stand 
alone. 

Csmbodxa:  DscKSCBn  1970 
(A  staff  report  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  U3.  Sen- 
ate, Dec.  14. 1B70) 

urrm  or  TaansKXTTAX. 
n.8.  8km  *T«. 

OOKMimS  cm  FOSKXai*  RSLATtONS. 

December  14.  1870. 

Okas  Ms.  Chajxman:  On  November  19.  the 
Committee  asked  us  to  go  to  Cambodia  and 
to  report  on  the  situation  there  In  order  to 
assiire  that  the  Committee  would  have  as 
muc  1  Information  at  Its  disposal  as  posalble 
regarding  the  President's  request  for  supple- 
mental funds  for  mUltary  assistance  and 
economic  aid  to  Cambodia.  We  departed  from 
Washington   on   November   33. 

We  spent  a  day  and  a  half  In  Saigon  on 
our  way  to  Cambodia  In  the  course  of  which 
we  were  briefed  at  U.8.  MlUtary  Assistance 
Command  Vietnam  <MACV)  Headquarters 
and  Seventh  Air  Force  Headquarters.  We  also 
vtslted  the  Long  Hal  Training  Cenur  at 
which  Cambodians  were  being  trained. 
36  and  departed  on  Deosmber  4.  During  our 
stay  we  wwe  received  by  Prime  Minister  Ix>n 
Nol.  Deputy  Prime  MlnlBter  Slrtk  Matak. 
the  Mlnlsten  of  Foreign  Aflairs.  Justioe, 
Finance  and  Infortnatloa.  the  Counselor  to 
the  Qovemment.  officers  and  members  of  the 
SensEte  and  the  .National  Assembly,  the  Ccon- 
miasloner  Oeneral  of  Economic  Planning  and 
a  nmnber  of  senior  Osmbodlan  military  offl- 
eers.  We  met  vtth  olBcen  of  the  American 
Bmbamy.  laolndlng  members  of  the  Dsfenss 
Attache's  staff,  sod  with  a  number  of  foreign 
dlplomata.  journalists  and  othen.  We  visited 
the  Cambodian  Training  Center  at  Eambaul, 
outalde  Phnom  Penh,  and  called  on  Osnsral 
Sostbene  Frmaodci.  Commander  of  MlUtarr 
Region  n.  at  Kompong  Speu. 

Following  our  classified  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee oa  the  morning  of  December  B,  yoti 
asked  that  we  prepare  aa  onclasstfied  report 
but  that  H  not  be  released  nnta  after  the 


Committee  had  recdTed  testimony  from  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  Defense  In  support 
of  supplemental  Appropriations  for  Foreign 
Assistance  in  Fiscal  Year  1971.  Our  unclas- 
sified report,  in  which  we  have  followed  our 
usual  practice  of  avoiding  direct  Attribution. 
Is  attached. 

ainoersly  yours. 

Jambs  O.  LowmrsTBDf. 

PT^T^^t.  M.  Moon. 

Cambooia 

t,  XMTWODCcnoN:   CAKBODXA  HIHX  MONTHS 
Aim   SIHANOCK'S   TKU. 

The  events  following  Blhanouk's  fall  have 
brought  an  increa!»Uigly  wider  war  to  Cam- 
bodte  with  military  cunfiequances  in  virtually 
every  paxt  of  the  country  and  economic  con- 
sequences already  felt  or  soon  to  t>e  felt  In 
every  sphere  ot  the  country's  commercial  and 
fljiRncial  llle.  As  of  December  4  when  we  left 
the  capital,  Phzwrn  Penh  was  practically  iso- 
lated from  the  reel  of  the  country.  All  major 
roads  out  of  the  city  were  interdicted  in  one 
or  more  places  by  North  Vietnamese  and 
Viet  Cong  forces,  with  the  exception  of  Boute 
1  to  Saigon  which  was  under  the  protection 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  Army  ( ARVN) .  The 
country's  two  ma}or  railroads  were  also  cut. 
Thus,  there  was  and  still  Is  no  land  route 
between  the  capital  and  the  country's  prin- 
cipal port  of  Kompong  Som  or  between 
Phnom  Penh  and  the  major  rice  producing 
area  in  the  northwebt. 

In  the  northern  and  liortheastem  portions 
of  the  country,  the  Cambodian  Government 
Is  no  longer  In  oontrol.  having  loet  or  aban- 
doned the  area  to  the  North  Vietnamese. 
Viet  Cong  and  local  Khmer  commuolst 
groups.  Throughout  the  rest  of  the  coimtiy. 
except  for  Phnom  Penh  and  a  few  Isolated 
major  cities,  government  control  la  actively 
contested. 

Facing  some  45.000  invading  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  troops,  the  Camba- 
dian  forces — which  stood  at  35.000  poorly 
armed  men  In  May — would  probably  have 
been  destroyed  and  the  counuy  completely 
taken  over  were  It  not  for  the  asalJitance  that 
has  been  given  by  the  VS.  and  South  Viet- 
nam. The  Cambodian  Army — now  about 
165.000  men— and  Cambodian  Air  Force  are 
completely  dependent  on  the  V£.  Military 
Assistance  Program,  on  the  captured  weap- 
ons and  war  materiel  provided  by  the  South 
Vietnamese,  on  the  training  of  lens  of  thou- 
sands of  Cambodian  Army  personnel  In 
Vietnam  (and.  In  smaller  numbers.  In  Thai- 
land), on  AEVN  operations  in  the  eastern 
and  southeastern  parts  of  Cambodia,  and  on 
the  air  support  provided  by  the  U.8.  and 
South  Vietnamese  air  forces. 

The  military  situation  Is  thus  already  mtI- 
ous.  The  economic  situation  promisee  to  be. 
Cambodia  is  faced  with  the  certain  prapect 
of  falling  domestic  revenues  and  export  earn- 
ings amounting  to  between  a  third  and  a 
quarter  of  normal,  a  budegt  deficit  which 
some  Cambodian  oCBclals  have  said  mAy  go 
as  high  as  t400  million,  future  losses  of  their 
Industrial  infrastructure  which  has  already 
been  severely  damaged,  and  serious  if  not 
total  disruption  of  their  distribution  system. 

On  the  basis  of  the  UnUtcd  ntmiber  of  con- 
tacts It  was  poeslble  for  us  to  have  In  eight 
days,  U  appeared  to  tu  that  there  is  consid- 
erable support  for  the  government  of  Qen- 
eral  Lon  Nol  among  the  youth  and  inteUec- 
tusls.  m  marked  contrast  to  the  situation  In 
South  Vietnam,  and  among  civil  servants  and 
members  of  the  Senate  and  the  Assembly. 
There  Is  concern  about  corruption,  Which 
continues,  and  a  division  of  opinion  In  con- 
nection with  the  drafting  of  a  new  constitu- 
tion between  tboee  who  fsvor  a  strong  execu- 
tive and  those  who  prefer  a  strong  assembly. 
Bnt,  m  general,  tntemal  divisions  seem  to 
have  been  put  aside  for  the  moment.  There 
is  an  evident  sense  of  natlocal  Identity  and 
purpoee  and  a  determination  to  defend  tht 
ooontry  without  foreign  truOiis.  " 
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It  seems  to  be  a  universally  held  sssump- 
tioD  In  Ptmom  Penh  thst,  because  the  United 
Statf^B  has  ^iven  so  much  to  so  many  and  has 
so  frequently  proclaimed  Itself  the  ally  of 
those  subjected  to  aggression,  we  will  come 
to  Cambodia's  rescue,  enabling  the  govern- 
ment to  maintain  Its  present  precarious  posi- 
tion and  eventually  to  drive  the  Invaders 
from  Cambodian  territory.  Indeed.  It  Is  taken 
ss  a  foregone  conclusion  by  Cambodian  offi- 
cials and  by  our  BmbasBy  that  American 
help— which  has.  after  all,  already  begun — 
win  continue. 

n.  TBS  MXtlTAST  SKrUATUUf  IH  WAMlTt  PK:KMBn 

A.  Between  one-third  and  one-half  of  the 
country  Is  no  longer  under  the  control  of 
the  CamtxxUan  Oovernment  which  meaiui 
that  enemy  forces — that  is,  the  North  Viet- 
namese, the  Viet  Cong  and  the  Khmer 
Bo  uge  ( Cam  bodian  oomm  unlsts )  — can  do 
there  what  they  wUh.  This  part  of  Cambodia, 
which  Ilea  north  of  an  imaginary  line  bi- 
secting the  country  in  a  generally  South- 
easterly direction  from  Slem  Reap  to  Kom- 
pong Thorn  to  Kompong  Cham,  Is  sparsely 
settled  with  a  population  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding 150,000.  In  this  area,  there  are  no 
Cambodian  government  forces  and  no  gov- 
ernment administration.  There  Is  etxne  orga- 
nizing of  the  population  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  by  the  Kluner  Bouge,  but  no 
one  seems  to  know  how  much. 

B.  In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ooun* 
try,  there  are  enemy  elements  In  every  proT- 
ince  including  Battambang  which  was 
thought  to  be  free  of  the  enemy  until  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

The  enemy  units,  which  are  of  various 
slaes,  seem  to  be  able  to  miove  at  will.  Some 
small  enemy  units  are  as  close  as  15  miles. 

C.  Major  segments  of  ths  Cambodian 
Army  are  tied  down  In  scattered  locations 
where  they  are  confined  to  roads  and  Iso- 
lated from  their  souroes  of  supply.  These 
units  are  badly  lacking  In  fire  power. 

D.  One  cannot  travel  safely  at  night  out- 
side Flmom  Penh  beyond  the  airport  or  in 
any  other  part  of  the  countryside.  Kven 
during  the  day.  all  highways,  radiating  out 
from  Phnom  Penh  are  cut  except  Route  1 
to  Saigon  which,  as  we  have  noted,  the  South 
Vietziameae  Army  Is  keeping  open.  Railroads 
to  the  port  of  Kompong  Som.  Cambodia's 
princlp&l  [>ort.  and  to  Battambang  and  on 
to  the  Thai  border,  the  center  of  Cambodia's 
principal  rlce-produclng  area,  are  both  cut. 

E.  Terrorism  and  aabotage.  while  not  yet 
serious  problems,  are  on  the  incraue,  tba 
bomb  In  our  Xmhassy  being  a  reeent  ex- 
ample. 

P.  Cambodian  and  U.3.  estimates  of  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  forces  fall  within 
the  range  of  40,000  to  65.000  with  Cambo- 
dian estimates  tending  to  be  higher  than 
American  estimates.  Enemy  forces  are  said 
to  be  about  evenly  divided  between  oombst 
and  support  troops,  and  some  Western  ob- 
servers believe  that  only  5,000  to  0^)00  enemy 
combat  forcei  are  committed  against  the 
Cambodian  Army  as  a  primary  objective. 

O.  The  most  frequently  heard  estimate  of 
the  number  of  Cambodians  fighting  under 
oommimlst  leadership  against  the  govern- 
ment is  10.000.  l^ere  are  reports  that  some 
Cambodian  units  are  fighting  with  North 
Vietnamese -Viet  Cong  regiments  and  that 
over  a  hundred  enemy  training  centers  have 
been  established  In  Cambodia.  It  Is  unclear 
whether  the  local  communist  forces  consist 
only  of  Khmer  Bouge  (the  strengtii  of  the 
Khmer  Rouge  was  estimated  In  May.  when 
we  were  lasi  In  Oambodla,  at  about  8,000)  or 
KZuner  Bouge  and  FUNK  (the  name  glren 
to  pro-Sihanoukist  forces) .  It  Is  also  unclear 
whether  the  Khmer  Rouge  is  still  an  antl- 
Slhanoukist  communist  movement,  whether 
all  FUNK  units  are  pro-Sihanmiklst  and  in- 
deed how  large  a  force  FTTNK  has  beoome. 
Certainly  It  U  not  as  large  as  mui7  beUevad 
six  months  ago  It  would  be  by  this  tfans. 
Ibmn  an  reports  of  friottoo  biHwaau  tbe 


North  Vietnamese  and  Vlai  Ooog.  oa  tbe  one 
hand,  and  tbe  Kt*">e''  Bouge,  on  the  otber. 
Cambodian  officers  and  civilian  officials  often 
deny  thst  any  Cambodians  are  fighting  with 
the  enemy. 

B.  Figures  regarding  Cambodian  combat 
losses  can  seldom  be  subs  tan  tlated.  Bsti- 
mstes  of  enemy  losses  are  also  Imprecise. 

It  Is  said  In  Phnom  Penh  that  40.000  of 
the  enemy  have  been  rendered  "hors  do  com- 
bat" since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The 
ratio  of  enemy  weapons  captured  to  enemy 
killed  and  wounded  by  Cambodian  forces  is 
far  lower  than  what  one  would  normally 
expect,  far  lower,  for  example,  than  compar- 
able South  Vietnamese  rauoa.  So  Is  the  ratio 
of  prisoners  captured.  American  officials  know 
UtUe  about  prisoners  because  the  only  source 
of  infonnatiOD  on  this  subject  is  tbe  Cam- 
bodian military,  and  one  Western  observer 
told  us  that  'they  do  not  like  to  talk  about 
prisoners."  Some  reporters  ssy  the  explana- 
tion Is  simply  that  the  Cambodian  Army  la 
killing  virtually  all  of  those  captured,  and 
one  correspondent  clsiims  to  have  sent  his 
home  office  photographs  of  Cambodian  scA- 
dlers  killing  prisoners. 

I.  Cambodian  army  forces  now  tots]  some 
165,000  compsred  to  35,000  In  May.  Cambo- 
dian offldois  admit  that  not  all  of  these  forces 
have  arms.  In  addition,  there  Is  a  small  Air 
Force  and  na.vy.  There  are  also  paramllitarr 
forces  In  tbe  provinces. 

J.  The  vsst  majority  of  new  Cambodian 
military  personnel  have  been  or  will  be 
trained  in  South  Vietnam  and  Thailand.  Most 
of  these  trainees  receive  basic  intantry  train- 
ing. Training  is  underway  or  planned  for 
twice  as  many  military  personnel  as  have 
already  been  trained. 

K.  COSVN  ts  now  reportedly  located  at 
Kratle.  about  46  miles  Inside  Cambodian 
Government  control. 

L.  While  the  assumptions  about  enemy  in- 
tentions offered  by  American  officials,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Cambodian  officials,  on  the 
otber,  differ  In  varying  degrees,  the  Cambo- 
dians, for  perhaps  undezetandable  reasons, 
seem  to  believe  that  the  immediate  enemy 
objective  is  tbe  domination  of  Cambodia.  The 
American  theory  Is  thst  enemy  activities  in 
Cambodia  are  ultimately  related  to  their 
objectives  In  South  Vietnam.  One  well-in- 
formed diplomatic  observer  reasoned  that  for 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  the 
optimum  result  of  the  present  struggle  would 
be  the  proclamation  of  a  neutral  Cambodia 
by  forces  friendly  to  them.  In  his  view,  this 
result  could  deter  allied  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia while  Bssurlng  the  enemy  free  sccess 
to  CamtMdian  territory. 

ZZZ.    VM.  MnJTAZT  StTPPOST  IN  CAMBODIA 

A.  Tbe  T7.8.  has  t>een  virtually  the  sole 
supplier  of  new  arms,  ammunition  and  air- 
craft to  the  Cambodian  military.  Other  coun- 
tries (Australia,  Japan.  Nationalist  China. 
New  Zealand,  Thailand.  Korea  and  the  U.K.) 
have  provided  only  small  amounts  of  equip- 
ment, uniforms,  prefabricated  bridging, 
medicines  or  humanitarian  assistance. 

B.  Although  the  Cambodian  Air  Faroe  flies 
more  sorties  a  day  than  an  air  force  the  slxe 
of  theirs  could  be  expected  to  fly,  ths  ma- 
jority of  bombing  and  support  strikes  against 
the  enemy  In  Cambodia  are  conducted  by  the 
UJS.  and  South  Vietnamese  Air  Forces.  The 
U.S.  Air  Force  has  had  to  aaiume  an  addi- 
tional part  of  the  missions  within  South 
Vietnam  in  order  to  permit  Vietnamese  Air 
Force  operations  In  Cambodls. 

C.  While  It  was  announced  In  Washington 
some  months  ago  thst  the  UJS.  would  con- 
duct air  LntertUcUon  operations  against 
enemy  efforts  to  move  supplies  and  personnel 
through  Cambodia  toward  South  Vietnam 
and  to  re-eatabUah  base  areas  relevant  to  the 
war  in  Vietnam,  it  Is  common  knowledge 
itmrtng  officials  SDd  unofflclsl  obscTvers  In 
Cambodia  that  this  general  description  cov- 
ers a  wide  variety  of  combat,  support,  and 
intelllgenoe  mlmlona.  SxampJes  of  mtartoos 


obserred  by  Journalttts  include  flars  ship 
m«»«i/trt«  "Spooky"  and  "Bhadow"  gun  ship 
sttacks,  medical  evacuation  missions,  laaflet 
drops  and  forward  air  control  missions  for 
American  and  South  Vietnamese  aircraft 
operating  In  Oambodla. 

D.  We  found  It  commonly  aooepted  In 
Phnom  Penh  that  both  Vietnameee  and  D.S. 
aircraft  are  providing  what  amounts  In  fact 
to  cloee  air  support  for  Cambodian  forces 
Close  air  support  was  defined  for  us  twice 
by  U3.  mllltai?  authorities:  once  as  tbe  ex- 
penditure of  ordnance  'within  300  meters  of 
friendly  posltleos"  and  another  time  as  a 
strike  against  ensmy  foroes  "in  contact"  with 
friendly  troope.  Some  Joumslisu  with  wham 
we  talked  told  us  that  they  had  seen  U£. 
aircraft  using  napalm  and  other  ordnance 
closer  than  300  OMters  to  Cambodian  foross. 
We  noted  that  in  casual  oonvsrsation  the 
terms  "air  InterdictiQai"  and  "air  support" 
tended  to  be  used  interchangeably.  In  sum. 
most  VB.  officials  clearly  felt  thst  describing 
all  VA.  operational  sir  sttacks  as  "interdic- 
tion" missions  wss,  purely  and  simply, 
"camouflage,"  as  one  official  put  It. 

K.  Tbe  U.6.  plays  some  part  In  the  training 
of  Cambodians  underway  in  Vietnam.  We  vis- 
ited tbe  training  oenter  at  Long  Hal  where 
a  vietnameee  captain  is  nominally  In  com- 
mand. But  It  became  spparent  in  the  course 
of  our  visit  to  the  center,  formerly  a  U.S. 
Special  Forces  camp,  that  a  U.5.  Special 
Foroee  officer  was.  in  fact,  tn  charge  of  the 
training.  "Hiere  were  other  U£.  military  per- 
sonnel at  the  center  most,  If  not  all,  of  whom 
were  SpedaJ  Forces  personnel.  Tbe  other 
training  center  for  Cambodians  in  Vietnam 
ts  at  iMm  Son.  A  Cambodian  NCO  who  had 
been  trained  there  told  us  when  we  talked 
to  him  in  Phnom  Penh  that  while  hla  in- 
structors had  been  Vietnamese,  there  were 
Americans  preeent  and  they  had  "super- 
vised"  the  training   program. 

F.  In  addition  to  arms  received  under  the 
MUttary  Assistance  Program.  Cambodia  has 
also  been  given  other  small  anna  through  tlie 
excess  property   program. 

a.  Furthermore,  some  O-47's  which  Cam- 
bodia received  from  the  UJS.  under  the  MlU- 
tary Assistance  Program  were  not  charged  to 
the  program.  They  were  simply  newer  C-47'e 
"swapped**  for  those  the  Cambodians  had 
that  oould  not  be  used  without  exten£lve 
inspection  and  repair.  Incidentally,  the  re- 
pair of  Cambodian  T-38's  is  being  performed 
by  Air  America  outside  Cambodia  under  a 
contract  charged  to  tbe  Military  Assistance 
Program  to  Cambodia. 

H.  The  U.S.  had  administered  the  MUltary 
Assistance  Program  in  Csmbodla  through  a 
Ave  man  PoUtlcal-MlUtary  SecUon  in  the 
Bmbsssy.  The  Embassy  is  convinced  It  csn 
continue  to  do  without  a  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Oroup  (MAAG)  as  long  aa  MACV  In 
Saigon  continues  to  backstop  the  program 
administratively. 

I.  Because  of  the  need  to  Insure  a  guar- 
anteed continuing  soiutrc  of  ammunition  for 
captured  AK-47'8.  which  constitute  more 
than  fifty  percent  of  the  small  arms  In  the 
Cambodian  Army  Inventory.  AK-47  ammuni- 
tion is  being  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  under  a  contract  paid  out  of  mUltary 
Assistance  Program  funds. 

IV.   SOUTH   VIKTNAMasZ    MtLTrABT   SOPPOXT   rOC 
CAMBOnZA 

A.  The  South  Vietnameee  have  provided 
captured  •osmy  stores  and  have  transported 
the  arms  and  eqtilpment  provided  by  the 
U.S.  as  wall  as  those  they  have  provided 
themselves. 

B.  South  Vletnsmese  forces  are  carrying 
the  burden  of  fighting  throughout  eastern 
Cambodia-  ABVN  stnmgth  In  Cambodia  has 
been  eetlmsted  by  reporters  at  16.000.  Cam- 
bodians St  all  levels  clearly  regard  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  ASVK  troope  as  a  mixed 
bteestng.  On  tbe  one  hand,  they  recognlae 
that  tbe  ABVR  ts  becilE«  tbe  brunt  of  tbe 
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flgbt'pg  in  eaBtem  C«inbodlB  uid  will  prob- 
ably  h»»e  to  continue  to  do  »o.  or  even  to 
do  more,  for  a  coDSlder&ble  time. 

On  the  otber  hand,  mere  are  continuing 
stones  In  Phnom  Penh  ooncerulng  the  miAbe- 
bivior  or  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  and 
conaiderible  indignation  at  the  recent  South, 
Vletnameee  Government  requeei  tliat  the 
C*mbodiaa  Qovemment  pay  between  three 
acd  four  million  dollars  lor  expenses  in- 
curred by  ARVN  In  the  course  Crf  opcraUona 
in  Cambodia  and  establish  a  fund  toe  food 
expenses  m  advance  of  future  operations. 

C.  Per  the  training  of  Cambodians  to  Viet- 
nam, the  Vietnamese  provide  Inetructors,  la- 
clllUw.  transportation  to  and  from  training 
areaa  ackd  medical  persunnsl  for  dispensaries. 
Given  the  extent  oi  overall  U^.  support  for 
the  ARVN  defense  budget,  much  of  tbe 
"Vietnamese  '  share  of  training  costs  could 
pn>t>ably  properly  be  attributed  to  tbe  UB. 

D.  In  early  Kay  several  battalions  of 
KJtuner  Krom.  ethnic  Cambodians  redding  in 
South  Vietnam  who  were  onglJially  organljsed 
and  trained  by  U.3.  ^>eclal  Porcee  but  were 
at  the  Mfn*  part  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
CUUian  Irregular  Defenae  Group,  volunteered 
to  go  to  Cambodia  and  were  airlifted  to 
Phnotn  Penh  by  the  South  Vietnamese.  Other 
Khmer  Krom  units  foUcrwed. 

V.  THx  ECONOMIC  arn7*Tioi« 

A.  Tbe  Cambodian  Government  has  neither 
a  clear  Idea  of  what  Its  financial  position  will 
be  at  the  end  of  thli  year  nor  a  flrm  budget 
estimate  for  next  year.  (The  Cambodian  fiscal 
year  corresponds  to  tbe  calendar  year).  At 
the  beginning  of  1970.  before  wtdeepread 
fighting  broJte  out,  thlj  year's  deflctt  had  not 
been  expected  to  exceed  $0  mllHoo.  Now, 
however.  It  is  estimated  by  Cambodian  offl- 
claU  that  the  actxial  deficit  will  be  about 
»40  mllUon. 

B.  As  far  ••  next  yaw  la  ooncemad.  the 
Cambodians  inlttaUy  requeued  approxi- 
mately MOO  million  ctf  VS.  eoonosnlc  aaxUt- 
ance,  a  figure  which  apparently  correaponded 
to  their  estimated  budget  deficit.  The  Em- 
bassy belle%-ea  that  a  deficit  of  such  magni- 
tude Is  unneceaaary  and  that.  In  fact,  a  deficit 
in  excess  of  llOO  million  would  be  hazardous 
to  the  economic  stability  of  the  countiy. 

C.  One  of  the  principal  factors  controlling 
the  amount  of  the  deficit  will  be  the  size  of 
the  Cambodian  military  establishment.  On 
the  subject  of  force  levels,  as  on  so  many 
other  polnu.  there  is  apparently  no  firm 
planning  figure-  The  Cambodians  continue 
to  talk  about  military  force  goals  in  what 
many  regard  as  a  most  imreallsUc  way.  The 
publicly  announced  goal  Is  310,000  by  the 
end  of  1970.  and  there  Is  talk  of  an  ultimate 
goalof  SIO.OOO. 

D.  Another  factor  which  might  conulbute 
to  producing  an  unmanageable  deficit  Is  tbe 
fact  that  tbe  pay  and  allowances  of  a  new 
Cambodian  recruit  add  up  to  about  t30  a 
month.  That  rate  Is  high  by  Aalau  standards- 
It  Is.  for  example,  about  twice  what  an  ARVN 
recruit  Is  paid.  A  high  pay  scale  involved 
manageable  costs  when  Cambodia  bod  an 
army  of  only  30.000.  but  If  an  expanded  force 
of  175.000  Is  paid  at  the  same  rate,  the  cost 
of  juat  military  pay  will  be  staggering. 

E.  As  government  expenditures  rlae.  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  country  la  being 
crippled  as  a  result  of  extensive  damage  to 
lu  industrial  Infrastructure.  In  addition  to 
the  interdiction  of  railways  and  rowts  and 
the  destruction  of  bridges,  mentioned  earlier, 
the  following  fadUtles  have  been  destroyed 
by  either  the  enemy  or  by  allied  air  and 
ground  operations;  moot  of  the  rubber 
procaaalng  plants,  a  cement  plant,  a  paper 
mUI.  a  phosphate  fertllixer  plant,  a  muni- 
tions plant  and  several  rice  mills. 

P.  Tbe  Cambodian  Oovemmeot  thus  face* 
tbe  prospect  of  a  drastic  fall  In  both  do- 
mestic revenues  and   export  earnings. 

The  latter,  which  were  tM  mlUlon  In 
lOOe.  dropped  thti  jmi  to  between  MO  mU- 
Uon  and  $46  million,  a  figure  roughly  cor- 


respondlng  to  current  importa.  Due  to  the 
present  Impoealblllty  of  exporting  any  rub- 
ber, and  to  substantial  decreases  In  other 
exports,  total  1971  eamlnga  are  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  »30  mllUon.  The  pos- 
Ubiuty  of  reaching  even  this  level  depends 
almoat  entirely  on  whether  the  large  (tlS 
million)  nee  crop  now  being  harvested  In 
Battambang  province  can  be  moved  to  port 
for  sale  abroad.  Ordinarily  the  rice  would 
move  by  railroad  but  at  present  all  lines 
are  cut.  Two  altemaUve  plans,  once  thought 
feasible,  now  appear  unlikely:  trucking  the 
rice  to  Kompong  Som.  at  three  times  the 
normal  transportaUon  cost,  or  taking  It 
out  on  barges  via  the  Tonle  Sap  lake.  The 
first  of  these  la  now  apparently  ruled  out 
by  a  shortage  of  trucks  and  by  North  Viet- 
namese Interdiction  of  the  road  to  Bat- 
tambang, snd  the  second  by  the  presence  of 
North  Vietnamese  forces  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  lake  and  the  normal  dry  seaacm 
drop  in  the  water  level. 

G.  As  of  December  4,  when  we  left  Phnom 
Penh,  no  dedaion  had  been  communicated 
to  the  Bxnbaasy  regarding  the  kind  of  an 
economic  assistance  program  to  be  Insti- 
tuted in  Cambodia.  An  early  AID  report 
had  suggested  one  approach,  a  recent  IMP 
report  had  suggested  another  and  the  most 
recent  report  by  a  team  of  economists 
under  AID  contract  had  suggested  stall  a 
third.  With  respect  to  some  questions,  the 
three  reports  apparently  reached  contra- 
dictory concluslona.  In  sum,  there  may  still 
be  DO  agreed  program  for  utllixlng  the  funds 
which  are  now  being  requested,  although  ap- 
parently the  Embassy  has  lold  the  Cam- 
bodians that  we  are  not  going  to  provide 
budgetary  support  per  ae. 

U.  Tbe  prospecta  seem  dim  for  economic 
assistance  of  the  sort  Cambodia  now  needs 
urgently  from  other  countries. 

Cambodia  has  decided  to  draw  on  a  French 
Una  of  credit,  extended  shortly  before  Si- 
hanouk's ouster,  but  these  credits  are  for 
development  projects.  There  is  no  indication 
that  Australia  Is  thinking  of  addlUonal  aid 
beyond  what  they  are  giving.  Some  Cambo- 
dians speak  gamely  of  getting  »ao  or  even 
C40  million  more  from  the  Japanese,  but  our 
Impression  was  that  this  U  not  a  likely  pros- 
pect- 

VI.  MlSCXULaNBOUS  OBSSXVaTIOHS 

A.  It  is  literally  Impossible  for  anyone — 
forttlgner  or  Cambodian — to  have  a  precise 
Ida*  of  what  is  going  on  in  Cambodia.  In 
the  Oirst  place,  there  are  virtuaUy  no  West- 
erners outside  the  capital.  The  Cambodians 
themselves  are  not  well  Informed  in  many 
cases.  Because  Embassy  personnel  are  able 
to  travel  only  rarely,  and  because — to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge— there  are  no  U.S.  ad- 
viasn  with  Cambodian  units,  our  officials 
must  rely  on  what  Cambodian  officials  or 
Joumallste  tell  them.  There  is  apparently 
some  reticence  on  the  part  of  the  ARVN, 
as  far  as  keeping  tbe  U.a.  Informed  of  op- 
erations In  Cambodia  is  concerned,  and 
since  there  are  no  DJB.  advisers  with  AKVN 
forces  in  Cambodia,  according  to  everyone 
with  whom  we  talked,  we  are  really  depend- 
ent on  the  ARVN  for  any  Information  they 
wish  to  provide  abovt  their  own  activities. 

B.  Both  VS.  and  Cambodian  Government 
offlcialB  are  optimistic,  although  our  officials 
are  quite  sensitive  to  being  so  characterlxed, 
about  the  military  situation — that  Is.  about 
the  ability  of  the  Cambodian  armed  forces 
to  "hold  the  line"  as  It  now  stands.  Even 
they  do  not  talk  of  the  possibility  in  the 
foreseeable  future  of  pushing  the  enemy  out 
of  the  area  in  which  there  is  no  longer  gov- 
ernment control.  They  base  their  relatively 
optimistic  view  in  large  part  on  the  belief 
that  Interdiction  efforts  against  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  Trail,  coming  od  top  of  the  loss  of  the 
use  of  the  port  of  aihanoukvlUe  (now  Kom- 
pong Som)  and  tbe  heavy  losses  of  supplies 
cmptured  In  tba  aanctuarlsa  will  severely 
impair  tb*  ensmy's  ability  to  reinforce  or  re- 


supply  his  forces  In  Cambodia  and  on  tbe 
assumption  that  the  snemy  will  not  be  able 
to  recruit  significant  numbers  of  Cambo- 
dians. They  are  convinced  that  the  enemy 
Is  weaker  than  heretofore  in  terms  of  mor- 
ale, supplies,  equipment,  health  and  man- 
power. Some  correspondents,  who  have  seen 
military  action  at  close  hand.  Rome  diplo- 
mats and  some  ARVN  officers  with  whom  we 
talked  in  Phnom  Penh  are  considerably  more 
pessimistic. 

C.  Given  the  scope  and  complicated  nature 
of  what  we  are  doing  In  Cambodia— with 
these  efforts  divided  between  UJS.  oommanda 
m  SaigoD  and  Thailand  and  among  SUte. 
AID  and  Defense  In  Washington— it  la  not 
BurprlGlng  that  the  left  band  of  the  V£ 
Government  is  often  unaware  of  or  mlsl- 
formed  about  whot  the  right  hand  Is  doing. 
Por  example,  in  reply  to  our  inquiries  about 
reports  of  damage  to  clvUlan  targets  by  U.S- 
air  strikes.  Embassy  personnel  said  they  did 
not  know  where  bombing  attacks  were  being 
made  or  the  reaulu  of  such  attacks.  Yet  It 
seems  that  UA  mlUtary  assessmenu  of  the 
results  of  bombing  attacks  are  available  «t 
least  In  Saigon. 

D.  If  the  Cambodian  military  assistance 
program  is  to  be  continued  without  greatly 
increasing  American  mlUtary  presence,  the 
existing  end-use  reporting  requlremenu 
might  be  reviewed.  As  they  now  stand,  these 
reporUng  requirements  suengthen  the  case 
for  the  establishment  of  a  full  scale  MAAG 
mission  in  Phnom  Penh.  The  military  assist- 
ance program  is  now  being  administered  by 
the  Emhttssys  PoUtlcal-Mllltary  section,  but 
there  is  constant  pressure  from  Defense  to 
■end  additional  personnel  to  satisfy  an  al- 
leged need  for  additional  end-use  infonna- 
tton. 

VU    CEMESAL   OBSXaiVATIONS 

We  alluded  at  the  beginning  of  thU  report 
to  the  assumption  of  both  Cambodian  offi- 
cials and  US.  officials  in  Phnom  Penh  that 
VS.  mllliary  os&lstauce  will  continue  and 
that  0,3.  economic  assistance  will  begin.  It 
is  perhaps  sutlng  the  obvious  to  say  that 
the  question  before  the  Committee  Is  not 
whether  to  initiate  a  Military  Assistance 
Program.  That  program  la  already  underway 
to  the  extent  of  $100  million.  If  such  a 
program  can  constitute  a  commitment  of 
support,  as  the  Cambodians  have  certainly 
inferred,  the  commitment  has  already  bean 
assumed.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  Committee  la  not  whether  to 
enter  into  such  a  commitment  but  whether 
to  temxlnate  U.  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  con- 
tinue or  expand  It.  on  the  other,  and.  If  so. 
with   what  limitations. 

It  seems  clear  thst  providing  effective  as- 
sistance to  Cambodia — sufficient  for  It  to 
train,  arm.  equip  and  sustain  to  the  field  a 
large  enough  force  to  hold  the  present  line 
militarily— will  require  a  MUltary  Assistance 
Program  of  several  years  duration  and^glven 
the  ellect  the  war  has  already  had  on  the 
economy,  not  to  mention  the  effect  that  con- 
tinued fighting  will  have— a  concomlUnc 
program  of  related  economic  assUtance. 
There  wlU  undoubtedly  also  be  indirect  costs 
to  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  South 
Vietnamese  ground  and  air  operations  in 
Cambodia. 

In  a  way.  these  costs  might  be  considered 
a&  merely  an  additional  price  it  has  become 
necessary  to  pay  for  Vietnamlxatlon.  But 
there  are  subtle  and  complex  undertones  to 
Justifying  military  and  economic  asslstsnce 
to  Cambodia  on  the  ground  that  such  assist- 
ance Is,  as  the  President  said  In  his  trans- 
mittal message  to  the  Congress  on  November 
18.  "a  vital  element  in  the  continued  success 
of  Vletnamlaatlon." 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  strategic  con- 
nection between  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  the 
Cambodians  themsclvea  emphasise  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  altustlon  in  their  coun- 
try and  the  ritixallon  in  Vietnam,  s  distinc- 
tion they  seem  to  believe  Axoerlcana  do  not 
understand.  They  point  out  that  they  are 
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■Aking  not  for  troops  and  advisors  but  for 
material  aaelstauce,  and  that  tbls  belp  la 
naeded  not  to  Ugbt  a  guerrula  war  but  to 
meet  an  unprovoked  Invasion  by  foreign 
forces,  which  are  occupying  parts  of  their 
country  and  are  attempting  to  subjugate 
other  parts.  In  Vietnam,  they  point  out, 
American  forces  are  aghtlug  what  ts  In  part 
a  ctvll  war  and  In  part  a  guerrlUa  war  be- 
tween VletnameM  on  Vietnamese  soil. 

IX  the  distinction  Is  valid,  and  If  assist- 
to  Cambodia  la  Justified  primarily  on  the 
ground  that  It  assures  that  n.S.  forces  can 
continue  to  be  progressively  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam  or  that  the  preservation  of 
a  non-Communist  Southeast  Asia  la  vital  to 
U.B.  sectirlty,  why  should  other  cotintnes 
be  expected  to  assist  the  U.8.  to  solve  a 
problem  that  Is  primarily  an  American  con- 
cern? Furthermore,  If  the  U.S.  Intervened 
In  Vietnam  originally,  and  continues  to 
maintain  forces  there,  to  enable  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  determine  their  own  future 
without  outside  lnterfet«nce,  why  does  the 
a&me  principle  not  apply  to  Cambodia  to- 
day? And  If  It  does  not  apply  to  Cambodia 
today,  why  was  It  ever  valid  for  Vietnam 
or,  for  that  matter,  for  any  other  country 
receiving  American  military  aaslstance. 

Finally,  does  tying  Cambodian  assistance 
to  Vletnamizatlon  not  mean  that  as  a  prac- 
tical matter  Vletnamizatlon  Is  now  tied  to 
the  survival  of  the  Lon  Nol  Oovernment  for 
the  next  two  years,  despite  disclaimers  that 
have  been  made,  for  could  Vletnamlaatlon 
continue  If  CambotUa  fell  under  complete 
enemy  control? 

Cambodians  find  it  duncult  to  understand 
the  complicated  and  involved  elements  of 
the  American  dilemma  In  Southeast  Asia 
today.  Ixioklng  back  at  the  pattern  of  Ameri- 
can tMhavlor  in  Asia  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, they  seem  mystified  by  the  signs  of 
American  hesitancy  In  arming  them  to  de- 
fend against  an  invading  force  armed  by 
China  and  the  Soviet  17nlon.  Seekiiig  to 
understand  American  perceptioiis  of  the 
U.3.  national  mterest  In  Southeast  Asia, 
they  sometimes  see  this  mterest  In  surpris- 
ing ways.  One  Cambodian  leader  remarked 
to  ua  that  having  "lost  face"  In  Vietnam, 
the  United  States  now  had  an  opporttinlty 
In  Oambodla  to  regain  its  loet  prestige. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  In  order 
tbat  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Williams;  may  propound  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  I  yield  the 
floor  at  this  time 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
OoLDWATEit  I .  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  this  afternoon  I  made 
the  suggestion  that  I  was  goUig  to  pre- 
sent a  unanimous-consent  request  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  a  live  quo- 
rum. The  unanimous-consent  request 
was  In  four  parts,  covering  four  differ- 
ent proposals.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  Just  entered  into  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  relating  to  US,. 
19911,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  that 
part  designated  as  No.  1  of  the  agree- 
ment 1  presented  earlier  will  be  ^iml- 
nated  from  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  But  the  other  three 
parts.  Nos  2.  3.  and  4.  will  be  presented 
to  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  repeat  what  I  said 
earlier  this  afternoon. 

BIT.  President,  the  Senate  has  gotten 
Itself  Into  the  rldictilous  posture  of  bav- 
cxvi 2631— Part  31 


Ing  a  series  of  filibusters  or  threatened 
filibusters,  all  running  simultaneously. 

The  Senate  debated  H.R.  18911.  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act,  all  day  yester- 
day and  still  has  no  prospect  of  an  early 
vote. 

The  Senate  has  been  put  on  notice 
that  when  the  conference  report  Includ- 
ing the  supersonic  transport  Is  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  there  may  be  a  2-  or  3- 
weelc  talkathon. 

The  Senate  has  been  delayed  for  sev- 
eral days  In  debate  on  HJl.  1830fl,  tbe 
act  to  authorize  an  Increase  In  our  par- 
ticipation In  certain  International  finan- 
cial institutions. 

There  is  a  threat  of  a  filibuster  when 
the  amendments  dealing  with  the  trade 
bill  are  before  tile  Senate. 

And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  we 
bear  nmiors  that  when  the  guaranteed 
annual  income  plan — Rlbiooff-Bennett 
amendment  No.  1097 — is  before  the  Sen- 
ate that  may  provoke  another  filibuster. 

Excluding  Sundays,  there  are  only  13 
more  days  left,  Incluiling  Christmas  Day 
and  New  Year's  Day.  before  Congress  of- 
ficially adjourns  January  3;  and  unless 
some  semblance  of  order  and  cotnmon- 
sense  is  soon  restored  we  shall  adjourn 
without  having  settled  any  of  these  ques- 
tions. 

Whether  any  or  all  of  these  filibus- 
ters or  threats  of  filibusters  materialize 
or  whether  they  are  mere  rumors  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  do  know  tbat  If  there  Is 
no  more  basis  for  the  various  rumors 
than  there  Is  to  tbe  so-called  threat  of 
a  filibuster  against  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  plan  they  are  groundless. 

It  Is  well  known  that  I  oppose  the  ad- 
ministration's guaranteed  annual  In- 
come plan  and  consider  It  to  be  one  of 
the  most  misrepresented,  misunderstood, 
and  oversold  legislative  proposals  that 
has  ever  been  sent  to  Congress,  but  I  am 
not  afraid  to  debate  It  on  its  merits  and 
let  the  Senate  vote.  I  think  the  same 
should  be  true  with  respect  to  the  other 
proposals  before  the  Senate,  whether  I 
support  them  or  whether  other  Senators 
support  them:  and  It  is  with  this  thought 
in  mind  that  I  am  submitting  this  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Since  I  mentioned  this  earlier  today 
I  have  bad  suggestions : 

if  you  will  eliminate  from  this  agreement 
the  conference  report  on  tlie  SST  maybe  1 
could  agree. 

Others  have  said : 

If  you  wiu  eliminate  the  propoeal  limiting 
the  debate  on  tlie  trade  agreement  we  could 
agree. 

Somebody  else  could  agree  If  we  elimi- 
nate the  proposals  relating  to  guaranteed 
annual  income  plan,  or  somebody  else 
wants  the  elimination  of  something  else 
from  the  agreement  on  time  limitations. 

The  way  I  feel  about  It  is  that  we  all 
are  going  to  have  to  recognize  that  this 
Congress  is  approaching  the  end  of  this 
session  and  that  If  we  want  to  act  on 
these  measures  we  might  Just  as  well  get 
started.  I  think  all  of  us  are  going  to 
have  to  yield  at  some  point  and  allow 
our  colleagues,  as  I  think  we  should,  to 
vote  on  these  measures.  If  we  do  not  have 
the  votes  to  defeat  them  or  pass  them, 
then  let  the  will  of  the  Senate  prevail. 

It  is  for  that  reason  tbat  I  shall  ask 


the  clerk  to  read  parts  2.  3,  and  4  of  the 
proposed  tinanimous-consent  agreement. 
Part  No.  1  was  agreed  upon  Just  a 
few  minutes  ago. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  the  time  on  committee  amend- 
menu  would  also  be  limited  to  1  or  2 
hours,  whatever  the  case  may  be.  I  want 
It  clearly  understood  that  this  unani- 
mous-consent request,  as  it  is  being  pre- 
sented, covers  exactly  what  it  says — all 
other  amendments,  whether  they  be  com- 
mittee amendments  or  amendments 
which  will  be  offered  from  tbe  floor.  I  am 
offering  this  in  good  faith,  thinking  that 
it  will  clear  up  tbe  question.  If  we  can 
get  an  agreement  I  think  we  can  get 
down  to  work  and  perhaps  adjourn  Con- 
gress before  tbe  holidays  or  shortly 
thereafter. 

I  ask  the  clerk  to  read,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  the  agreement  as  it 
has  been  proposed  and  listed  as  items 
Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  proposed  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement. 

Tbe  aaslstaDt  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 
PBOPOsan  Chahimoos-Conssht  Anasntrwr 

3.  H.B.  17SS0.  Social  Security  BiU,  Trade 
BUI,  etc.: 

(a)  Time  on  Title  3  of  the  committee  bill 
designated  as  trade  amendments  limited  to 
6  hours,  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  Ciiairman  of  the  committee  for  the  pro- 
ponents and  by  the  opponenta  ss  designated 
by  the  Majority  Leader. 

(b)  On  the  Rlblcoff-Bennett  amendment 
#1007.  proposing  a  guaranteed  annual  In- 
come, time  to  be  limited  to  6  hours,  equaUy 
divided  between  and  controUed  i>y  sponsors 
of  the  amendment  oixd  tbe  raniting  minority 
member  of  the  oommittee. 

<c)  Time  on  aU  other  amendments  to  be 
limited  to  a  hours,  equally  divided  iietween 
sponsors  of  amendment  and  the  Chairman. 
If  the  Chairman  favors  the  amendment  the 
time  in  opposition  to  be  coatroued  by  the 
rankijig  minority  memtser. 

(d)  Time  on  filial  passage  of  BJt.  17660  to 
t>e  limited  to  6  hours,  equaUy  divided  tietween 
and  controlled  by  the  Chairman  for  tbe  pro- 
ponents and  the  ranking  minority  memt>er 
cf  the  committee  for  tbe  opposition. 

3.  H.B.  lS30e,  to  authorize  an  Increase  in 
CzUted  States'  participation  in  certain  mter- 
natlonal  institutions: 

<a)  Time  on  any  ameiuiment  to  this  biU 
limited  to  1  hour  to  be  equaUy  divided  be- 
tween and  oontroUed  by  qwusors  of  the 
amendment  and  the  manager  of  the  bill. 

(b)  Time  on  final  passage  of  HJl.  16304  to 
t)e  limited  to  4  hours,  equally  divided  be- 
tween and  controUed  by  the  manager  of  the 
blU  and  the  Senator  of  Tennessee,  tis.  Gore. 

4.  On  all  conference  reporu  now  pending 
or  to  tie  submitted  between  now  and  the  date 
of  adjournment  time  on  each  conference  re- 
port to  be  limited  to  4  hours  equally  divided 
between  and  controUed  by  the  manager  of 
tbe  conference  report  and  the  opposition  as 
designated  by  tbe  Majority  Leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
first  to  tbe  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  express  my  support  for  tbe  pro- 
l»sal  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware.  It  offers  a 
way  by  means  of  which  tbe  Senate  could 
complete  its  work  this  session  within  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  If  something 
on  this  order  Is  not  adopted,  I  am  afraid 
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the  time  of   termlnaUon  may  weU  be 
noon  on  January  3.  1971. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thanJt 
the  Senator.  ^  .„   ..  _ 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  «-Ul  the 
Senator  yield?  T„i.M 

Mr  WILLIAMS  oi  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  cheer  on 
the  proposal  oi  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  agree  with  him 
and  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
that  this  is  a  fair  and  timely  proposal. 
I  hope  it  will  be  adopted.  .,._„, 

I  should  like  to  make  one  notation  as 
to  something  that  appears  «>  ^^e  f  Wte- 
ment  to  be  sure  it  Ls  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  the  administraUon  does  re- 
g^d  as  one  of  its  priorlUes  the  exten- 
sion of  the  excUe  taxes  on  automobiles 
^  telephones.  Moreover,  the  adi^- 
traUon  is  prepared.  I  am  advised-imd  I 
am  sure  corrccUy  »<»vi-^d-to  have  Con- 
Kress  act  prompUy,  and  this  is  a  very 
g^  ..uggesuon  as  a  way  to  do  it.  on  all 
!^  im^rtant  matters  pending  before 
thfs  congress;  and  that  ""dudes  the 
summation  of  the  proposed  tt™e  'tolls 
as  suggested  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

I  am  one  who  wUl  assume  no  part  of 
the  responsibiUty  for  any  "f  <>"•  f  ?;^ 
tSre.  and  this  is  a  good  wa>-  to  clear  the 

■^"he  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

"''m^^TORE.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

iSe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gouiw*«R'.  Objecuon  is  heard. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Om 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  not  odered 
^™^ught  it  was  just  to  be  read  at  this 

"xhe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  asked  whether  there  was  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  requrat.  Tne 
Chair  heard  an  objection  from  the  back 
of  the  Chamber. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  understood  that 
this  proposal  would  be  just  read. 

Mr  wnJJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  asked  that  it  be  rea4.  not 
Sat  it  be  agreed  to.  I  said  It  was  a  sug- 
cestcd  unanimous-consent  request. 
*  The  PR^miNG  OFFICER.  The 
Cnair  wUl  withhold  the  request. 

Mr  WHilAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  withhold  the  request  be- 
cause I  want  to  give  Senators  a  chance 
10  express  their  opinion  at  this  time.  1 
shaU  present  the  request,  however. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  the  request  ol  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  1  happen  to  be 
the  acting  chairman  of  the  Transporta- 
tion AppropriaUon  Subcommittee.  What 
I  thought  would  be  a  rather  routine  Mid 
noncontroverslal  conference  on  this  bill 
developed  a  few  problems  and,  it  now 
appears,  as  we  get  closer  to  adjournment, 
that  we  have  more  problems.  I  would, 
therefore,  hope  that  my  distinguished 
friends  who  take  a  different  view  of  one 
of  the  items— namely,  the  civil  super- 
.wnlc  transport  prototype  program  which 
Is  in  the  transportation  appropriation 
bill would  agree  with  me  that  there  has 


been  sulBcient  talk,  sufficient  discussion, 
and  sufficient  public  airing  through  every 
Icnown  media  on  both  sides  of  the  qu«- 
Uon  The  bill  has  passed  the  House.  We 
have  had  a  conference  on  It.  It  is  now 
ready  to  go  forward.  I  recognize  that 
some,  in  great  sincerity  and  with  great 
feeling  have  dillerent  views  on  this  one 
item  ui  the  transportation  appropriation 
bUl.  and  perhaps  they  may  have  diller- 
ent views  on  other  Items  in  the  bill  as 
well 

But  I  want  to  make  it  crj-stal  clear,  as 
the  acUng  chairman  of  the  Transporta- 
tion Appropriations  Subcommittee,  that 
I  am  not  going  to  bear  the  responsibility 
for  having  some  Senators  say.  You  are 
delaying  our  going  home  for  Christmas. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  that  responslbihty. 
I  am  wiUing  to  move  wlthhi  4  hours,  or 
within  any  enlargement  of  the  4  hours, 
for  a  vote  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr  President,  I  want  to  make  that 
very,  very  clear  to  the  Senate.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  and  I  propose  to  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  approprtaUon 
bill  later  in  the  day.  I  have  done  every- 
thing I  could  to  try  to  work  a  way  out  of 
this  difficult  situation  in  which  we  And 
ourselves  in  the  closing  hours  of  this 
Congress.  So  I  do  agree  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
do  however,  want  to  keep  the  Record 
straight  on  this  matter.  If  this  approach 
is  not  accepted— and  I  rather  sense  Uiat 
it  might  not  be— so  that  we  can  come 
to  grips  with  the  problem  within  a  rea- 
sonable length  of  time,  I  want  it  known 
that  the  committee  is  not  responsible  for 
the  delay. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  want 
to  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  also 
want  to  say  that  I  voted  against  this  pro- 
posal before,  and  I  may  be  voUng  agamst 
it  again;  but  even  though  I  may  be  on 
the  losing  side,  I  am  wUllng  to  Uke  the 
results,  whatever  the  Senate  decides. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  iMr.  RiBicorri. 
and  then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Gairrnd 
Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
Senator  from  Delaware.  One  of  the  item.'. 
is  H.R.  17550  involving  increases  in 
benefits  under  social  security. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  when 
we  go  home  at  this  time  of  the  year.  20 
million  Americans  will  receive  substan- 
tial benefits  and  increases  in  social  secu- 
rity payments  to  10  percent,  with  mini- 
mum paymenU  of  SlOO  a  month.  We  arc 
raising  the  benefits  to  some  3  miUion 
people  who  are  aged,  blind,  and  infirm. 
We  are  also  seeking  to  take  care  of  some 
14  milUon  Americans  who  are  below  the 
poverty  Une. 

While  I  especially  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware,  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee.  I 
know  how  opposed  he  is  to  the  family  as- 
sistance prograjn,  which  has  been  before 
the  people  of  this  country  for  some  14 
to  15  months.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  most  controversial  measure. 


The  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  have  indicated^n. numerous 
occasions  Uiat  tliey,  too,  belirfve  the  Sen- 
ate should  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  proposal. 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  heartless  lor 
all  of  us  to  keep  on  talking  and  droning 
on  here  and  deprivmg  millions  of  the 
aged  the  blUid,  and  the  infirm  of  the 
benefits  that  they  should  receive.  It  is  a 
sltuaUon  that  should  not  be  allowed  to 
exist. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  really 
vtolenUy  opposed  to  the  President's  fam- 
Uy  assistance  program  and  has  been  con- 
sistenUv  opposed  to  it.  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  another  man  in  this  Chamber 
who.  if  he  wanted  to  delay  the  Senate 
further,  does  not  possess  more  "tricks  of 
the  uade"  to  delay  a  vote;  yet  he  has 
stated  on  many  occasions  that  he  is  wlU- 
Ing  to  afford  discussion  and  allow  the 
Senate  to  vote  on  the  measure,  as  the 
Hou.%  has  voted  on  it. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  pro- 
posed to  all  of  us  a  very  fair  proposal. 
Tliere  is  more  than  ample  time  to  have 
complete  and  f  uU  debate  and  discussion 
on  aU  these  controversial  measures.  I 
would  hope  that  we  in  this  body  would 
take  that  into  account.  It  would  seem 
strange  at  this  Christmas  time,  when  we 
are  celebrating  Christmas  and  are  talk- 
ing about  compassion  for  those  who  may 
be  less  fortunate  than  we  are.  to  deprive 
30  million  Americans  of  the  social  se- 
curity Increases  which  they  so  desper- 
ately need  at  this  time. 

Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.    Mr. 
President.   I   thank   the   Senator   from 
Connecticut.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee I  agree  that  this  delay  cannot  be 
attributed  to  those  of  us  who  may  have 
opposed  some  sections  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause over  the  months  in  which  the  bill 
has  been  before  the  committee  It  has 
been  largely  the  four  or  five  of  us  who 
did  not  agree  with  some  of  the  Items  who 
maintained    a    committee    quorum.    It 
woiUd  have  been  a  simple  matter  for  us 
to  have  stopped  the  committee  meeting 
any  time  during  a  Senate  session  had  we 
wanted  to  do  that.  The  delay  has  been 
caused  by  the  administration  which  has 
been  changing    this   plan   about  every 
time  the  moon  changed.  They  were  com- 
ing up  here  with  changes  all  the  time. 
I  would  have  preferred  having  a  little 
more  debate  on  the  subject— I  shall  be 
honest  about  it— m  order  to  expand  on 
some  of  the  dangerous  points  In  the  bill, 
but  there  has  got  to  be  a  meeting  of  the 
minds.  Some  of  those  who  dislike  the 
trade  bUl  seem  to  be  willing  to  accept  a 
6-hour  limitation  and  I  think  we  should 
go  that  long.  I  hope  we  can  reach  agree- 
ment. 

I  agree  fully  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  said  about  some 
of  the  great  benefits  In  the  social  secur- 
ity bin.  He  omitted  one  point,  though: 
and  that  Is,  that  the  bill  also  carries  the 
largest  payroll  tax  Increase  for  the  wage 
earners  of  America  that  has  ever  been 
approved  by  any  committee  in  the  his- 
tory of  Congress.  I  would  like  for  them  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  that  In 
the  bill  which  has  some  Christmas  gifts 
for  them  there  are  a  few  "sneakers'; 
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namely,  that  after  the  Christmas  holi- 
days the  wage  earners  of  America  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  the  largest  payroll 
tax  increase  ever  voted  by  any  commit- 
tee in  the  history  of  Congress.  That  point 
should  also  be  emphasized. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  iMr.  Gkdtin). 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
Indicate  my  strong  support  for  the  com- 
mendable effort  now  being  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams)  to  bring  some  order  out 
of  chaos  in  this  body. 

I  believe  nls  proposal  has  a  great  deal 
of  merit.  I  can  understand  that  an  in- 
dividual Senator  might  take  issue  with 
the  number  of  hours  allotted  In  his  pro- 
posal and  might  want  to  request  or  sug- 
gest a  modification  to  allow  additional 
time  for  particular  Issues.  But  I  carmot 
quite  imagine  any  individual  Senator 
taking  upon  himself  the  awesome  and  the 
awful  responsibility  of  objecting  and 
completely  blocking  this  effort. 

I  think  we  keep  in  mind  that  we  have 
a  great  responsibility  as  Members  of  the 
Blst  Congress  to  finish  our  work.  We 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  92d  Congress. 
Some  of  us  will  be  Members  of  the  92d 
Congress  and  some  of  us  will  not.  The 
work  we  do  not  finish  In  this  session,  of 
course,  will  be  left  to  those  who  make  up 
the  new  Congress  in  January.  I  iihould 
think  we  would  want  to  complete  our 
work,  that  we  would  want  to  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities  as  Members  of  the 
91st  Congress  and  do  our  Job. 

Accordingly,  I  hope  there  will  be  no 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thank  the  Senator.  While  this 
request  does  contain  a  certain  number  of 
hours  I  could  be  flexible  as  far  as  the 
hours  are  concerned  within  reasonable 
limits  If  we  could  get  an  overaU  agree- 
ment on  the  request. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  shall  then  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first  I  Join 
with  my  colleagues  m  approving  the  rais- 
ing of  this  issue  by  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  trying  to  get  somewhere 
with  It. 

I  think  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  put  us  all  in  his  debt  for  doing  so. 
However,  I  do  uot  believe  this  Is  the  mo- 
ment to  press  the  matter. 

I  think  that  there  are  Senators  who  are 
brave  enough.  If  they  think  the  Interest 
of  the  country  deserves  such  action,  to 
object.  They  probably  will  object,  includ- 
ing myself. 

I  say  that  because  this  Is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  one  needs  to  take  a  few 
minutes  or  an  hour  to  consider. 

I  heard  nothing  mentioned  In  the  unan- 
imous-consent request  about  amend- 
ments to  an  amendment.  I  heard  nothing 
mentioned  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest about  germaneness. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,   will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  not  quite  through, 
if  the  Senator  would  let  me  complete 
my  thought. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  filibusters. 
There  is  a  fihbuster  to  death.  Then  there 
Is  the  filibuster — if  one  wants  to  call 
it  that — in  an  honest  effort  to  deal  with 
a  very  difficult  and  hard  to  imderstand 
situation  in  the  interests  of  the  NatloD. 
I  consider  that  the  debate  on  the 
trade  bill  will  sever  In  a  very  damag- 
ing way  to  our  country  the  policy  of 
the  coimtry  which  we  have  pursued  for 
25  years.  We  might  have  6  hours  of 
debate.  We  know  what  those  6  hours 
mean.  They  mean  very  little  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  country. 

We  did  not  put  the  trade  bUl,  the 
social  security  bill,  the  medicare,  the 
medicaid,  the  trade  bill,  and  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  all  in  one  bill.  It  Is 
an  unheard  of  situation.  We  would  be 
suckers  indeed  If  we  fell  for  that. 

They  deserve  the  mature  consideration 
of  the  Senate.  We  certaUily  will  not  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  fact  that  they  are  to 
be  considered  together. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  knows 
that  I  would  be  the  first  to  vote  for  so- 
cial security.  We  want  to  pass  a  social 
security  bill.  Even  if  we  pass  it  in  Febni- 
aiy,  we  would  make  it  retroactive  to 
January  1.  The  20  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans that  are  involved  would  lose 
nothing.  However,  the  country  might  lose 
something  because  of  the  fact  that  these 
measures  were  all  lumped   together. 

We  ought  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
look  at  this.  This  is  a  matter  that  Is  crit- 
ically Important  to  many  of  us. 

I  would  like  to  work  out  a  imanlmous- 
cotKent  agreement  if  it  can  be  done  \vlth 
justice  to  all. 

Many  Senators  want  to  deal  with  this 
matter  with  the  highest  interests  of  our 
country  in  mind.  I  will  not  t>e  rushed  into 
it  on  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  be- 
cause we  might  have  to  change  some 
very  bad  work  in  the  years  to  come  and 
suffer  very  heavily  because  of  it. 

I  urge  the  Senator  from  Delaware  not 
to  make  his  request  at  this  time.  If  he 
does,  it  will  be  objected  to.  I  urge  the 
Senator  to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  have 
a  look  at  his  handiwork  and  see  If  In 
some  way  we  can  contrive  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  the  par*  of  those 
of  us  who  have  no  desire  to  talk  any 
measure  to  death  but  want  a  reasonable 
opporttmity  to  express  our  desires. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  can  understand  his  purpose.  I 
voted  against  attaching  the  trade  bill  to 
the  social  security  bill  However,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  voted  to  attach 
it;  and  I  respect  the  rights  of  the  ma- 
jority to  so  act,  and  I  respect  the  rights 
of  the  Senators  who  voted  for  it. 

I  agree  fully  with  the  Senator.  It  is 
not  a  good  practice  to  attach  these  riders 
to  a  biU. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  he  wiU  join  in 
objecting  to  the  family  assistance  plan 
being  attached  to  the  bill.  That,  too.  Is 
being  proposed  as  a  rider  to  the  bill.  I 
shall  be  with  him  in  fighting  both  at- 
tempts. We  will  be  back  to  back  In  fight- 
ing this. 

I  know  the  real  definition  of  a  fili- 
buster. I  have  learned  that  in  24  years. 
It  is  an  extended  argument  when  the 
other  fellow  is  speaking  against  your 


position;  however,  if  the  other  Senator 
is  speaking  on  your  side  of  the  argu- 
ment it  is  a  method  of  educating  the 
Senate. 

I  hope  that  we  can  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment. I  appreciate  the  comments  of  the 
Senator. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
statesmanship  in  taking  this  position. 
No  Member  of  the  Senate  and  no  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  more  firmly  and  stead- 
fastly and  in  better  conscience  opposed 
the  family  assistance  plan  than  did  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

If  we  do  not  take  the  Senator  up  on 
his  proposition,  the  family  asslstanne 
plan  WiU  not  have  the  chance  of  a  snow- 
tiall  in  hell  of  passing  Congress. 

The  Senator  is  proposing  in  his  propo- 
sition that  that  can  be  brought  to  a  vote 
and  if  that  be  the  majority  will  of  the 
Senate,  the  measure  can  pass  this  body. 

In  mv  judgment,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  being  very  statesmanlike  In 
making  that  proposition. 

If  the  offer  is  declined,  then  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  will  never  come  to  a 
vote. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  been 
asked  alxiut  amendments  to  an  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  knows  as  well  as  I  do 
that  they  are  subject  to  a  motion  to  table. 
If  a  majority  Is  In  favor  of  an  amend- 
ment, that  affords  an  opportunity  to 
bring  It  to  a  vote.  If  a  majority  is  op- 
posed to  an  amendment.  It  can  be  dis- 
posed of  by  a  motion  to  table  and  pushed 
aside. 

If  the  Senator  insists  on  bringing  It  up 
at  this  time,  it  will  be  objected  to.  I  sub- 
mit to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  that 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  would  be 
willing  to  agree  to  this.  There  are  some 
things  that  I  do  not  agree  with.  But  It  Is 
all  right  with  me  for  the  Senate  to  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  op- 
posed more  diUgently  and  courageou^y 
this  measure  than  any  other  Member  of 
Congress.  He  Is  willing  that  the  matter 
come  to  a  vote.  The  Senator  Is  willing 
to  have  the  Senate  vote  on  other  busi- 
ness on  which  the  people  of  the  country 
are  entitled  to  have  an  answer.  I  salute 
him  for  it  and  I  support  his  tmanlmous- 
consent  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator.  The 
Senator  knows  that  I  objected  to  some 
of  these  measures  very  strenuously.  I  do 
not  think  I  have  a  right  to  Insist  on  my 
position  alone.  I  am  willing  to  abide  by 
the  decision  of  the  majority.  I  shall  pre- 
sent my  argument<!,  pointing  out  why  I 
think  I  am  right.  I  hope  that  the  Sena- 
tors will  listen  to  these  arguments  with 
open  minds  and  then  make  a  decision. 
That  Is  the  system  imder  which  we  op- 
erate. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  abide  by 
the  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  P0LBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  was  present  when  we  worked  out 
a  imanlmous-consent  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Alaska.  We  are  ex- 
pected to  vote  at  2:30  on  the  pending 
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amendment  »nd  to  vote  on  tUe  pending 
bUl  at  3  o'clock.  „       .  _ 

In  view  ot  the  tear  of  many  Senators 
here  at  Uie  moment  thai  the  request 
wlU  not  be  granl«i— that  does  not  mean 
that  it  wiU  be  turned  down  laU?r— the 
Senator  from  New  York  very  properly 
•lade  hii  obsfr\'aUons.  I  think  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  and  others  are  at 
least  enliUed  to  the  remaining  10  min- 
utes to  explain  what  the  next  vote  wlU 
be  at  2;30.  When  that  15  out  of  the  way. 
the  bill  itself  will  not  require  much  time. 
I  do  think  the  Senator  from  .'.laska 
and  I  should  be  aUowed  the  time  be- 
tween now  and  2:30  to  explain  the 
amendment.  The  request  will  not  be 
agreed  to  at  tlie  moment. 

Mr.  wnXlAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  am  ft-lUing  to  present  the  re- 
quest at  this  time.  I  differ  »1th  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  as  to  the  results.  I 
am  optimistic.  I  would  lik'e  to  beUeve  that 
In  the  kindness  of  the  heart  of  all  Sen- 
ators they  will  agree  to  this  request. 

I  present  that  request  as  a  package  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  object. 
Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDrNO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  only  10  minutes.  I  will  «»y  only  a 
few  words  and  then  yitiC  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  recognized 
immediately  after  the  vote  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  lo  ordered. 
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SPECIAL  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bin  'HJl.  19911)  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

OKTrm   STATI3  aUOULO   HOT   IWANCK  TMK 
CVMBODtAH   CONTUCT 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
strongly  support  the  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  OiAvn.)  to 
eliminate  the  supplemental  payment  of 
$155  million  to  finance  the  continuing 
bloodshed  in  Cambodia  We  have  already 
inflicted  enough  suffering  on  this  little 
country  by  invading  it.  by  bombing  it. 
and  by  financing  marauding  South  Viet- 
namese forces  who  have  raped  and  pil- 
laged their  way  across  the  Cambodian 
countryside. 

It  is  a  fact  that  organized  Cambodian 
forces  are  now  challenging  the  other 
Cambodian  forces  which  we  are  financ- 
ing Our  bombers  are  rapidly  turning  the 
Cambodian  peasantry  against  us  and 
agiinst  the  Cambodian  regime  Just  as 
they  have  turned  the  Vietnamese  people 
against  us.  When  will  we  learn  that 
bending  the  people  of  Asia  guns  and 
money  with  which  to  kill  each  other  Is  a 
stupid  and  immoral  act?  When  will  we 
learn  ttuit  such  games  tn  blood  and 
money  sooner  or  later  wiU  Involve  us 
more  deeply  in  the  affairs  of  the  Asian 


people  at  enormous  cost  to  both  us  and 
them. 

The  case  against  military  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia and  other  similar  follies  was  well 
stated  by  Edward  F.  Snyder  in  tesU- 
monv  before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  December  2,  1970.  I  ai* 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Snyder  s 
testimony  on  behalf  of  the  Friends  Com- 
mittee on  national  legislation,  and  a 
statement  I  made  on  the  SenaU  floor  on 
August  11,  1970,  enUUed  "The  Cambo- 
dian Tragedy,"  be  printed  In  the  Rzcobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TismioNT  or  SBWilD  F.  SHroo 

VT  mJM  U  Kdwmra  F.  Snjder.  1  »m  execu- 
uv'e  «cn.tary  of  th.  Friend.  Oog^V^S" 
National  Legl/iUtlon,  3*5  Second  Str«t,  Ni.. 

STcom^id  of  r.pre«ntatl,«  .P^«d 
by  mo.!  rfthe  Friend.'  bodle.  In  '"•  ^^ 
State..  It  seek,  to  apply  Uie  traditional 
Quaker  teetuuonle.  of  peace  and  human  ju»- 
UM  to  the  clrcumatancM  of  our  modern  a«*. 
But  becauM  of  the  democraUc  oiganlBitlon 
of  thH^let,  of  Friend,  and  lu  tr^Utlona, 
the  Friend.  Commltt«  on  National  Leg"'*- 
tlon  does  not  purport  to  .peak  for  aU 
Friend.. 
We  are  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to 

,«ittt,  on  HJl.  i9Mi>-th.  p"p«^^j;;ppi«- 

mental  authorization  requeet  tor  «S3e  nUl- 
Uon   for   mUltary   and   other   iMUtance   foe 
AiUa  and  the  Middle  Burt.  We  believe  twa  to 
a  moet  .Ignlflant  bUl  bec»u«i  It  1.  the  ttrrt 
time  that  the  Congtea.  ha.  had  a  chanc  m 
detail  to  conalder  a  money  requert  for  tM 
further  eitonslon  of  the  wur  Into  Cambodia, 
and  to  coMlder  in  more  detaU  the  baiflc  out- 
line, of  the  "Hljon  Doctrine."  We  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  make  a  few  commenta 
on  theae  and  other  aubjeota. 
surron  rol  airoaMS  stjocranD  it  mawurr 
rmolf  Dt  roanON  »3SMrr«wc»  lMas.»o» 
Before  commenting  directly  on  the  pend- 
ing leglHatlon.  1  would   like  to  note  four 
Item!    which    appear    In    Prealdent    !"»?»■ 
meMage  conoemlng  the  outiinee  of  theFor- 
elgn  AMlrtance  Program.  I  do  '»'l»  *^™ 
I  believe  the  meMage  which  the  FrMl^«n' 
tent  to  the  Congrasi  on  September  15.  irJO 
is   related   to   the   pending   request    and   I 
would  not  want  our  oppoaltlon  to  the  pend- 
ing requert  to  niggert  that  we  do  not  aup- 
port   other   propo«i,l.   which   the   Pre^dent 
has  made  which  we  feel  are  conrtructlve  In 
the  Held  of  development  Milrtanoa,  For  ex- 
ample, we  rtrongly  .upport  the«  paxtiOTlar 
n-form.  which  the  Prealdent  piopoaed  Sep- 
tember 16;  ,  _.   _ 
■-The  VB.  rtiould   channel  an  Increaalng 
share  of  It.  development  asslrtance  through 
the  multnateral   Inrtltutlon.  a.  rapidly  aa 
practicable."                                               ^     ,, 
-Our  remaining  bilateral  aMlBtance  should 
be  provided  largely  within  a  framework  e.- 
tshlUbad  by  the  InteroaUonal  Inrtltutlon.. 
•To  add  a  now  dlmenalon  to  the  Interna- 
tional aid  effort  Insuring  a  more  permanent 
and  enduring  »urce  of  fund,  for  the  low 
Income  countrlee,  I  have  recently  ptopoMd 
that  all  nation*  enter  Into  a  treaty  which 
would  permit  utUliatlon  of  vart  reMurcea  of 
the  MAbed.  to  promote  economic  develop- 
ment." 

"I  propoee  that  we  move  promptly  toward 
Initiation  of  a  .y«t«m  of  tariff  preferencea 
for  the  export,  of  manufactured  product,  of 
the  lower  Income  oountrtea  tn  the  market. 
of  all  the  InduatrlallEed  countrlee." 

We  alBO  note  that  Prealdent  Nixon  atated 
In  hi.  meaaage  of  November  18  on  the  pend- 
ing leglalatlon  that: 

"Slnce  I  took  office,  wo  have  already  low- 
ered our  miutary  pnaeno*  abroad: 


Already.  68  Inatallatlon.  abroad  have  been 
closed,  and  44  more  have  been  reduced. 

By  next  spring,  under  present  plana,  th» 
total  number  of  American  military  perMU- 
nel  oveiKo.  will  be  at  least  300,000  below 
the  number  that  were  abroad  In  January 
ot  1969.' 
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NDTIl.^  BLOOD  MOB   MONtT 

We  welcome  these  XavoraWe  proposals  »nd 
(levelopmcnu.  But  It  U  our  relucUnt  con- 
clusion that  the  basic  Amencan  policy  in 
the  world  remains  on  the  wune  disastrous 
courie  which  has  resulted  in  the  current. 
lilghly  expensive  and  extremely  dangerous 
wins  race  among  the  great  powers,  supple- 
mented by  local  and  region*!  jxms  racae, 
*hich  mtermlttenUy  -aare  Into  open  war- 
faxe  at  various  poinu  around  the  world. 

In  many  ways  the  Nixon  Doctrine  ap- 
pears to  hsTc  retximed  to  the  poUcies  of 
the  SOs  that  led  to  the  Vietnam  Wm  In 
the  ■eOe.  This  doea  not  apjwar  to  us  lo 
be  a  new  proposal  but  rather  merely  an- 
other phiuie  ol  an  old  and  deadly  cycle. 
It  appears  that  over  the  course  ol  time. 
the  wheel  has  turned  from  the  bloodshed 
ot  the  Korean  War.  to  the  emphasis  on  for- 
eign military  aid  in  the  late  'BOs  and  early 
•60a.  which  led  to  the  bloodshed  of  Amer- 
icans Vietnamese.  Cambodl*n8.  and  Laotians 
of  the  Ute  "606  and  early  '708  In  Indochina. 
Wo  do  not  believe  that  a  reducUon  of  Amer- 
ican casualties  now.  with  a  new  infusion 
of  American  money  wlU  end  this  deadly  cy- 
cle Kor  will  It  end  the  war  for  the  peoples 
of  Indochina.  Without  a  basic  change  in  pol- 
icy we  expect  the  new  money  proposed  in 
this  bill  and  other  monies  to  carry  out 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  will  lead  to  more  Amer- 
ican bloodshed  again  at  a  lut«r  time.  In 
the  same  or  other  places. 

We  do  not  see  as  choice,  as  some  do.  be- 
tweea  blood"  and  •money,"  Rather,  the 
two  are  lutegraUy  related.  At  one  time  more 
blood  may  be  required:  at  another  time  more 
money  may  be  required-  We  want  to  see 
our  government  adopt  policies  which  wlU 
require  neither  blood  nor  money  in  order 
to  bring  peace. 

Perhaps  I  can  highlight  the  different  ap- 
proach which  we  would  like  to  suggest  by 
commenting  briefly  on  the  leading  sentence 
of  the  Presidential  Message  concerning  the 
proposed  supplemental  appropriation.  That 
sentence  reads:  "In  today's  world,  peace  is 
s\nouymous  witb  the  strength  of  America 
Slid  her  mends."  This  is  an  Illuminating 
statement,  for  It  Indicates  the  basic  assump- 
tion upon  which  this  request  rests. 

Frankly.  I  would  have  thought  that  peace 
][i    todays    world    was    based    more   on   co- 
operation, shared  goals   by   the   world's  na- 
tions,   a   devotion    to    non-violent    ways    of 
icttUng  disputes,  the  creation  of  third  party 
judgement  through  International  courts,  the 
growth    of    iniernational    institutions   such 
OS  the  United  Nations  and  its  related  agen- 
cies, the  rapid  progress  through  arms  llml- 
lailons    to    world    disarmament,    and    major 
cfforu  to  close  the  enormous  g^  between 
the    'bave'*  and  '•have-not"  nations  In  the 
world  and  within  individual  nations.  To  say 
that    peace   depends   on   American  strength 
suggests  B   peace  of   the  master-slave   rola- 
tlon-shlp.  Or  it  suggests  the  current  balance 
of   power  struggle,   which  has  l>een  termed 
.lUo  the  balance  of  terror,  which  la  a  high- 
ly competitive,  highly  dangerous  arms  race 
among  the  world'a  great  powers.  Thla  la  also, 
in   our   view,  an  inherently  unsuble   basis 
on  which  to  construct  world  peace. 
csMaODia 
As  members  of  this  Committee  are  aware, 
the  dollar  amounts  in  the  bill  before  you 
need  to  be  viewed  from  the  parspecUve  of 
the  poor  recipient  nations  as  well  as  the  af- 
fluent United  states.  The  sums  appropriated 
by   Congress    have   a   much   greater    Impact 
In  the  developing  countries  thao  we  would 
normally  appreciate  because  these  ooimtrles 
have  scarce  raaources  and  a  amaUer  grow  na- 


tional produce  Thus  the  $356  million  set 
aside  for  Cambodia  Is  approximately  equal 
to  the  total  annual  expenditures  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Oovemment  and  is  more  than  SS% 
of  the  entire  gross  national  product  of  that 
countr>'. 

There  are  several  basic  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  deepening  American  involvement 
In  Cambodia  that  seem  relevant. 

(1)  What  assurance  is  there  that  we  are 
not  on  the  same  old  treadmill  which  leads 
from  money  to  advisors  to  troops,  as  It  has 
In  Vietnam?  The  history  of  the  pest  ten 
years  should  lead  to  a  rather  healthy  skepti- 
cism by  Uembers  of  Congress  when  Admin- 
istration ofnclals  say  "there  are  no  military 
forces  or  advisors  In  Cambodia  nor  do  we 
Intend  to  send  any."  tt  is  now  admitted  that 
the  United  States  la  playing  a  very  heavy 
role  through  its  military  forces  In  the  air 
over  Cambodia,  and  that  American  planes 
have  been  brought  down  far  in  the  Cam- 
bodian Interior.  The  newspapers  this  week 
report  increasing  pressures  on  the  capital  of 
Phnom  Penh  to  cut  otT  highways  accesG  and 
to  strangle  the  city's  supply  lines.  If  Phnom 
Penh  is  In  danger,  and  the  Lon  Nol  Govern- 
ment is  In  desperate  straits,  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  are  unable  to  stem  the  tide, 
does  this  Committee  bave  any  real  assurance 
that  American  troops  will  not  be  sent  to 
Cambodia  again  to  prevent  the  Lon  Nol  Oov- 
ernment  from  falling?  The  authorization  of 
thla  kind  of  money  deepen-i  our  commitment 
to  that  government  and  makes  U.9.  military 
Intervention  much  more  likely.  One  impor- 
tant evidence  of  the  extent  of  American  In- 
volvement is  the  slae  of  the  U.S.  civlUan 
"advisor"  establishment  In  the  ootmtry.  and 
Its  activities.  We  hope  this  Committee  will 
be  kept  cloeely  informed  about  the  activities 
of  Americans  In  Cambodia. 

(3)    What    15   the    political    and    security 
situation  inside  Cambodia?   Administration 
— .  Ofnclals  have  pointed  to  the  •'high  degrree  of 

3,  national   unity"   In   Cambodia.  My   impres- 

X^  Blon  from  spending  two  weeks  In  Cambodia 

In  mid-May  as  South  Vietnamese  and  Ameri- 
can troopa  poured  across  the  borders,  and 
from  Information  received  since,  does  not 
accord  with  that.  The  Lon  Nol  Oovemment 
controls  the  city  of  Phnom  Penh  and  some 
highways  and  areas  leading  out  of  It  to  the 
west,  plus  some  areas  In  the  west  and  north 
around  the  Tonle  Sap  lake.  But  Cambodian 
offlolals  bave  conceded  that  the  government 
has  lost  control  of  more  than  half  the  coun- 
trj'Side.  And  they  have  admitted  that  orga- 
nized Cambodian  forces  are  fighting  against 
government  troops.  In  the  countryside  the 
highly  apolitical  peasantry  Is  reportedly  be- 
ginning to  take  sides  ogalnst  the  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  strong  contributing  factors 
for  this,  aa  in  Vietnam  and  Laos.  Is  the  Im- 
pact of  aerial  bombardment  by  Americans 
and  others  which  Is  seen  as  a  hostile  and 
potentially  deadly  threat  to  the  Cambodian 
peasant  and  hta  family.  There  is  In  fact  a 
developing  civil  war  In  Cambodia  with  the 
Lon  Nol  Oovemment  on  one  side  and  Its  op- 
ponents on  the  other,  many  committed  to 
Prince  Sihanouk. 

(8)  What  happens  to  Cambodia  If  Vlct- 
namlzatlon  Is  succeaaful?  U.S.  Involvement 
in  Cambodia  has  been  jiLstlfled  largely  In 
terms  of  the  Vletnamlration  program.  Little 
thought  seems  to  bave  been  given  to  Cam- 
bodia Itself,  which  is  regarded  aa  something 
of  an  adjunct  of  the  Vietnam  war,  where  the 
spigot  of  supplies  to  the  E>ena  is  turned  off. 
But  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Vlet- 
namlzation  program  la  successful.  Cambodia 
Is  left  a  divided,  war  torn  country,  where 
troops  from  Saigon  and  Hanoi  with  their  re- 
spective Cambodian  supporters  wage  con- 
tinual war,  and  the  Vletnamlratlon  program 
Is  In  constant  danger  of  being  undermined. 
If  VletnnmlEatlon  la  successful,  isnt  this 
Committee  likely  then  to  be  asked  to  ap- 
prove money  and  perhaps  men  for  a  "Cam- 
bodtanl^tlon"  program?  Can  the  \33..  If  H 
goes  down  this  road,  avoid  "a  military  oom- 


mltment  to  the  Cambodian  Oovemmenf 
which  Secretary  Rogers  promised  this  Com- 
mittee last  week  to  avoid? 

Considering  the  decisions  made  in  haste 
which  have  been  repented  at  leisure  conoem- 
lng Vietnam,  we  hope  thla  Committee  will 
take  an  adequate  amount  of  time  to  con- 
sider fully  the  ramlAcatlons  of  this  requeet. 

In  my  view,  the  only  hope  for  peace  tn 
Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Laos  la  a  negotiated 
settlement  that  gives  up  the  goal  of  an  antl- 
Communlst  government  In  Saigon  or  Phnom 
Penh  or  Vientiane,  and  accepts  a  nonallgned 
solution  with  governments  In  which  all 
groups  !n  the  various  countries  can  partici- 
pate. The  road  of  military  aid.  advisors,  and 
troops  leads  only  to  more  bloodshed  and 
endless  war  tn  Indochina  with  all  the  tragedy 
that  entails  for  the  people  of  that  unhappy 
region. 

KCWXA 

This  Committee  Is  being  asked  to  author- 
ize 1160  million  In  military  asainoncc  grantr 
to  begin  modernization  of  the  Korean  forces. 
Tou  are  also  tielng  asked  to  approve  the 
transfer  of  surplus  equipment  to  South 
Korea— equipment  which  has  been  variously 
valued  at  $760  mUllon  and  which  wlU  become 
available  when  some  30.000  U.6.  troc^s  are 
pulled  out. 

There  is  no  public  indication  as  to  what 
modernization  of  the  Korean  foroea  will 
eventually  coat,  or  when.  If  ever,  all  Ameri- 
can troops  may  be  withdrawn,  or  military  aid 
cease'  According  to  Lt.  Oen.  R.  H.  Warren. 
Dept.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Mili- 
tary Asalstanoe  and  Sales.  Korea  "probably 
win  continue  to  be  for  some  time  a  recipient 
of  large  military  grant  aid  from  the  United 
States."  Secretary  Rotf^ers  told  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  in  September  that 
the  U.S  has  no  current  plans  for  further 
troop  reductions  In  South  Korea.  After 
Korean  forces  are  modernlTed.  he  said,  "we 
will  take  a  look  at  It  ...  If  wc  are  not  fear- 
ful of  on  attack  and  tt  does  not  lead  to  an 
unstable  situation,  we  will  consider  the  mat- 
ter further  at  that  time." 

But  what  kind  of  '■stabUleatlon"  Is  the 
U.a.  action  going  to  bring?  What  kind  of 
stablUxatlon  or  conciliation  is  current  173. 
action  promoting? 

South  Korea's  forces  total  645.000 — com- 
pared to  413  000  In  the  North  Korea  services, 
who  the  Administration  claims  are  better 
equipped  with  modem  Soviet  arms.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Stockholm  International  Peace 
Research  Institute  Yearbook  for  1980/70. 
"There  has  been  a  dramatic  increase  in  arms 
suDpUes  to  the  Far  East  These  come  pri- 
marily from  the  United  States.  Taiwan  and 
South  Korea  account  together  for  more  than 
ao  percent  of  the  arms  imports  to  the  Piar 
East  In  1<)S9.  There  has  been  a  masslTe  Inflow 
of  very  sophisticated  equipment  to  both  of 
these  countries."  STPRI  also  saTa  that  "In 
1909.  U.S.  arms  sunpUeH  to  Par  Eastern  coun- 
tries— particularly  Taiwan  and  South 
Korea — were  higher  than  In  any  year  slnee 
the  mld-flftles.  Supplies  from  the  Soviet 
Unloi  tn  196&  were  probably  lower  than  tn 
the  two  previous  years." 

In  addition  to  equipment,  the  Admlnlttra- 
tlon  has  pointed  out  that  a  substantial  part 
of  JJA.  aid  to  South  Korea  Is  frolng  for  "op- 
erations and  maintenance."  'This  ralsee  the 
question  as  to  how  much  U.8.  taxpayers,  as 
compared  with  Korean  taxpayers,  are  paying 
for  the  day  to  day  operations  of  the  South 
Korean  armed  forces  and  how  long  U3.  sub- 
sidies for  this  kind  of  regular  running  ex- 
pense will  continue. 


t  The  United  Btatas  has  already  given  mas- 
sive aid  to  South  Korea:  some  $3.3  billion  of 
military  aid  was  allocated  to  that  area  dur- 
ing flscal  195.1  throuKh  1969.  US.  troops  spent 
another  $3  billion  there.  The  U.S.  troop  com- 
mitment has  held  steady  at  about  63,000  over 
the  past  four  to  five  yean.  Economic  aid 
totals  more  than  $4  billion. 


The  pemicloui  effect  of  this  and  other  con- 
Unued  U.S.  military  aid  is  that  It  la  a  very 
large,  open  ended,  seemingly  endless  com- 
mitment by  the  U.S.  The  South  Koreans  pay 
a  heavy  pej-chologlcal  cost  in  terms  of  de- 
pendence" on  the  United  SUtes,  and  have 
little  or  no  encouragement  to  reach  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  If  the  U.S.  goal  is  to  reduce 
tension  in  Korea  and  U.S,  troops  and  mili- 
tary spending  there,  It  might  support  an 
InternatlonsJ  embargo  on  arms  to  North  and 
South  Korea.  Administration  ^Ktkeamen  said 
In  March  that  both  sides  "ore  dependent  on 
outside  sources  for  support."  (Oen.  Earle  O. 
Wheeler)  and  that  "overall,  neither  of  the 
two  oppctfing  Korean  forces  has  a  decisive 
edge  in  Its  capability  to  conduct  a  sustalnod 
offensive  operaUon."  (Oen.  R,  H.  Warren.) 
Simultaneously  It  would  be  quite  appropriate 
for  the  U.S.  to  support  observer  status  at  the 
UN  for  North  Korea  as  It  has  for  South 
Korea.  Taken  with  other  steps  this  could  be 
a  more  lasting  way  to  peace. 
iNDomsza 

We  note  that  this  bill  authorlaes  $13  mil- 
lion additional  military  funds  for  Indonesia 
bringing  the  U.S.  total  to  that  country  for 
flscal  1971  to  $18  million.  As  la  well  known, 
U.S.  business  and  commercial  interests  are 
moving  Into  Indonesia  In  significant  num- 
bers In  oU  exploration,  mining,  timber,  bonk- 
ing, etc.  Indonesia's  geographical  slee.  Its 
more  than  110  million  people.  Its  strategic 
location  and  rich  resources  make  It  a  cru- 
cially Important  country.  Whether  It  will 
become  a  pawn  or  battleground  for  big  power 
conflict  or  a  leader  of  a  peaceful,  cooperative 
group  of  nations  will  depend  In  considerable 
measure  on  the  wl&dom  ot  U.S.  policy  in  the 
region.  The  more  than  three  fold  increase  In 
military  aid  to  Indonesia  vhla  year  Is  a  warn- 
ing that  we  may  once  again  be  starting  down 
the  road  to  a  major  military  commitment  in 
Southeast  Asia. 
Bom  QtnsnoKB  abottt  the  hixoh  pocrum 

1.  What  are  some  of  the  basic  assumptions 
of  the  Nixon  Doctrine? 

Peace  in  Asia  In  the  years  to  come  win  de- 
pend In  considerable  measure  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  U.S.  and  the  Peoples" 
Republic  of  China,  One  approach  to  building 
peace  In  Asia  would  be  to  strive  for  rap- 
prochement between  China  and  the  United 
States  with  Increasing  travel  and  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  establishment  of 
diplomatic  relations,  and  with  China  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  Nations. 

There  have  t>een  a  few  hopeful  gestures  by 
the  Administration  In  this  direction.  But 
they  seem  to  be  undercut  In  large  measure  by 
the  thrust  of  the  Nixon  Doctrine.  One  of  the 
underlying  assumptions  of  that  Doctrine  In 
Asia  seems  to  be  that  peace  in  Asia  depends 
on  building  a  counter-force  to  China  among 
the  nations  on  its  periphery  with  the  United 
States  supplying  the  money  and  guns. 

The  prospect  of  continued  cold  and  somfr- 
tlmea  hot  war  In  Asia  on  into  an  indefinite 
future  Is  not  a  happy  one,  especialy  for  the 
people.  Such  a  policy  suggesU  continued 
U.3.  Involvement  through  open  and  clandes- 
tine activities  in  most  oT  the  countries  of  the 
region,  the  building  up  of  factions  favorable 
to  the  U.S.  to  counter  factions  favorable  to 
China,  coupe,  counter -coups,  assassinations. 
Insurgencies,  and  civil  wars  as  these  still 
fragile  nations  become  a  battleground  for  the 
major  powers. 

Is  the  Nixon  Doctrine  only  the  latest  ver- 
sion of  the  oontalnment  of  China  policy, 
which  contributed  to  our  present  disastrous 
situation  in  Indochina  and  contains  the 
seeds  of  future  VletnamsT 

3.  What  assurance  does  the  United  States 
have  that  the  recipients  will  use  oar  mili- 
tary aid  for  purposes  we  Intend? 

Money,  guns,  ammunltl'in  and  military 
equipment  can  be  and  have  been  used  In- 
ternally to  suppress  dissent  and  popular  up- 
risings. Tt  is  clear  that  we  have,  through 
these  means,  siqiportad  actions  which  are 
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fcbhorrrnt  to  the  democratic  principle  on 
whleli  this  nation  was  founded,  as  lor  «i- 
Amplp  in  Soutb  VletnarD  and  Br&sU. 

Externally,  m  Committee  members  know, 
US.  arms  have  also  been  used  to  carry  out 
private  quarrels  with  neighboring  countries 
and  used  to  stoke  regional  arms  races,  as 
with  India  and  Pakistan,  nnd  in  the  Mid- 
East,  and  Latin  America.  In  Southeast  Asia 
there  are  sufflcteni  lon^r  standing  disputes 
which,  with  arms  available  and  restraint 
lacking,  could  break  Into  open  hostilities. 
Vietnnmese  and  Thais  have  claims  on  Cam- 
bodia, end  vice  versa  The  Philippines  and 
Malaysia  have  quarreled  over  Sabah.  The  days 
of  confrontation  beiwe«n  Indonesia  and 
Singapore-Malaysia  have  only  recently 
parsed 

3-  What  will  be  the  overall  results  of  a  US. 
policy  to  spread  arms  throughout  the  world? 

The  United  States  i?  the  world's  largest 
arms  merchant  distributing  more  than  ^2 
billion  in  we-ipons  per  year  to  some  70  coun- 
tries. The  record  Indicates  that  the  United 
States  has  rram  1930-1969  dispensed  more 
than  M8  billion  worth  of  arms  throughout 
the  world.  In  addition  there  Is  $17  billion  (at 
acquisition  value)  In  excess  defense  stocks 
ivaiiable  now  fur  use  under  the  military  as- 
sistance program.  The  breakdown  of  the  $48 
billion  If  as  follows : 

Military  assistance  grants..  •34.778.100.000 

Foreign  military  sales la.  128. 000. 000 

Deliveries  of  excess  defense 

articles    - -        1.785.800.000 

Behind  these  figures  are  some  basic  ques- 
tions. The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  reports  thot  the  military  budgets  of 
the  small  countries  seem  to  be  growing  at  a 
rate  twice  as  last  as  the  world  total  Military 
spending  in  the  developing  countries  has 
been  increasing  while  economic  standards  of 
living  have  Improved  little  in  the  last  six 
years.  Is  the  United  Scales  bv  Its  military  aid 
and  sales  program  contributing  substan- 
tially to  the  diversion  of  resources  In  these 
countries  from  socially  useful  purposes  to 
war? 

Furthermore,  this  tremendous  flow  of  re- 
sources and  power  to  the  military  establish- 
ment In  these  countries  often  creates  a  fun- 
domentallv  new  alignment  of  power  in  so- 
cletv.  Very  often  a  new  miliiary  eliu  Is  cre- 
ated at  the  expense  of  the  traditional 
6tj-lety.  at  the  expense  of  educational,  aca- 
demic and  scientific  groups,  at  the  expense 
of  labor  and  of  the  couunerclal  Interests 
and  the  middle  class.  If.  as  often  happens, 
these  military  Interests  align  themselves  with 
i  narrow  economic  and  jjoUtlcal  elite  at  the 
top.  the  atjige  U  ser  for  growing  popular 
dxuatufactloa  and  unrest  which  may  cul- 
minate In  guerrlUa  warfare  and  possible 
U.S.  Intervention. 

4  Does  the  Nixon  Doctrine  ext«nd  UJ5. 
commitments  far  beyond  any  contemplated 
In  present  Treaty  arrangements? 

TUla  collateral,  but  poienUally  crucial, 
quesilon  Is  raised  by  the  Nixon  Doctrine's 
reference  to  nuclear  weapons: 

"We  sbaU  provide  a  shield  If  a  nuclear 
power  threatens  the  freedom  of  a  nation 
ullled  with  us.  or  of  a  nation  whose  survival 
we  consider  vital  to  our  security  and  the 
itCMrity  of  tfie  region  as  a  tchole." 

While  one  can  understand,  without  nec- 
es&arU\  agreeing  with  the  concept  of  a 
"shield"  for  nations  with  which  we  have  mili- 
tary treaties,  the  underlined  portion  adds  a 
completely  open  ended  commitment  in  an 
area  of  crucial  importance  to  the  wellbelng 
of  our  nation  and  the  world.  The  language 
suggests  that  In  the  future  the  President  and 
his  close  adviKtn  could  decide  which  nations 
are  considered  vital  to  our  security  in  a  nu- 
clear context,  without  any  guarantee  that 
Congress  wlU  be  involved  in  that  decision  at 
all.  There  has  been  very  Uttle  comment  of 
which  we  are  aware  in  the  Congress  on  this 
provlsScn  Does  this  mean  Congress  has  ab- 
dicated Its  participation  in  what  could  be  a 


decision  of  absolutely  prime  imporUnce  to 
the  nation?  Or  does  It  mean  that  there  Is  an 
understanding  as  to  nations,  cr  procedures 
to  identify  those  nations,  of  wtilch  the  pub- 
lic in  general  Is  unaware? 

JX^'  ALTXXNATIVXS 

For  two  years.  19«7-I96fl.  I  had  the  experi- 
ence of  dlnctlng  Quaker  International  Con- 
ferences in  Southeas-  Asia,  headquartered 
in  Singapore.  We  conducted  five  conferences 
for  young  Asian  leaders,  diplomats  and 
others:  two  In  Malaysia,  one  each  In  Singa- 
pore. Indonesia  nnd  Cambodia.  These  con- 
ferences of  8  to  14  days  in  length  brought 
together  particlpanu  from  diverse  national, 
racial,  religious  and  ldeoIoglc.il  background* 
to  hear  challenging  consultants,  to  partici- 
pate In  small  group  discussions  ond  to  enjoy 
fellowship. 

In  one  of  our  meetings  the  subject  was 
-Advancing  Peace  and  Security  In  Southeast 
Asia."  Other  meetings  also  touched  on  this 
issue. 

Out  of  this  erperlenoe  with  Etoutheast 
Asians  has  grown  a  conviction  that  If  we 
would  liat«n  to  the  priorities  and  hopes  and 
convictions  of  young  leaders  in  Asia  we  might 
construct  a  truly  new  US.  policy  In  Asia 
which  would  have  a  better  chance  than  the 
present  one  of  bringing  the  era  of  peace 
thai  all  men  yearn  for. 

Four  Important  elements  were  most  often 
Ilst«d  by  these  young  leaders: 

1.  Internal  Reform— There  la  general  a»- 
sent  that  the  first  priority  for  national  secu- 
rity Is  to  establish  a  sound,  progressive, 
honest  government  dedicated  to  economic 
development,  social  justice  and  internal  re- 
fonn- 

The  assumption  here  is  that  the  major 
threats  facing  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia 
come  n^t  from  armies  across  the  borders  but 
from  internal  subversion  fed  by  Justifiable 
grievances  and  failure  of  existing  govern- 
ment policies.  Therefore  preventive  action  is 
es^ntlal  to  stop  subversion  and  revolution. 
Jobs  must  be  created,  economic  and  social 
development  must  advance,  the  people  must 
be  able  to  see  their  dally  lot  improving,  and 
feel  they  have  a  stalLe  In  the  present  society. 

The  United  States  could  do  much  through 
fair  and  sensitive  developmental  assistance 
and  trade  policies  to  support  those  leaders 
who  seek  to  emphasize  security  through  in- 
ternal reform  and  economic  development. 

2,  Nonalignment — There  is  a  definite  trend 
toward  political  and  military  nonallgtunent 
in  Southeast  Asia,  with  nations  seeking 
*rade.  assistance  and  friendly  relations  with 
all  countries.  The  desire  Is  to  maximize  the 
number  of  friends  and  minimize  the  number 
of  enemies.  It  Is  often  felt  that  danger  lies  In 
concentrating  too  much  of  one's  expecta- 
tions or  policies  m  one  large  nation,  thus  in- 
curring the  enmity  of  another  big  power.  The 
magnitude  of  destruction  resulting  from  U.S. 
mlUtary  action  In  South  Vietnam  has  Itself 
raised  questions  as  to  whether  any  govern- 
ment la  Justified  In  Inviting  that  kind  of 
devastation  upon  its  people,  and  there  Is  i]!w 
growing  wariness  of  big  power  actlont  and 
motives. 

As  citizens  of  a  nation  which  pursued  a 
policy  of  nonallgtunent  for  over  a  hundred 
vears  after  its  founding,  we  should  be  able 
to  understand  the  desire  of  these  developing 
countries  to  avoid  external  entanglements 
and  concentrate  on  their  internal  develop- 
mental problems.  As  a  part  of  our  foreign 
policy  we  could  actively  encourage  and  sup- 
port a  policy  of  nonalignment  for  develop- 
ir.g  rations  especially  in  areas  adjacent  to 
big  powers. 

3.  Regional  Cooperation — There  is  large 
and  growing  interest  In  regional  cooperation 
and  regional  institutions.  The  nations  of 
Southeast  Asia  view  themselves  as  small  and 
weak,  politically,  economically  and  militarily 
standing  alone.  Therefore  It  is  essential  for 
them  to  band  together  in  some  sort  of  united 
action.  But  It  Is  also  clear  that  there  la  much 


fiuBzy  thinking  and  many  mixed  motives  sur- 
rounding proposals  for  regionalism. 

Some  of  the  most  constructive  programs 
in  Southeast  Asia  are  those  for  regional  eco- 
nomic and  social  cooperation  as  In  the  UN 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Par 
East  (ECAFB).  the  Columbo  Plan  and  the 
Asian  Development  Bank. 

Ou  the  other  band,  the  regional  organiza- 
tions with  a  political  and  potentially  mili- 
tary character  tend  to  be  viewed  skeptically. 
SEATO  (Southeast  Asian  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion! has  not  been  seen  as  a  viable  organl- 
7atlon  since  iu  members  failed  to  unite  over 
the  Vietnam  war.  ASPAC  (Asian  and  Pacific 
Council)  has  had  an  internal  struggle  over 
whether  It  would  assume  an  antl-Commu- 
nlst.  antl-Chlnese  sunce  or  Uke  an  eco- 
nomic, political  and  social  development  role. 
ASEAN  (Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Na- 
tions i  has  also  had  an  internal  struggle 
along  these  lines,  though  with  fewer  forces 
pulling  It  towards  a  military-political  al- 
liance. 

The  U.S.  attitude  towards  these  organiza- 
tions is  very  important  because  of  our  im- 
mense economic  and  military  power.  Since 
there  is  general  unanimity  in  the  region  on 
the  Imperative  need  for  economic  develop- 
ment, and  a  great  division  of  opinion  regard- 
ing a  stance  toward  China,  those  regional  in- 
stitutions which  are  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
achieve  economic  advancement  would  seem 
to  have  a  much  brighter  future  than  those 
which  offer  a  political-military  buffer  against 
China  This  suggests  that  regional  organiza- 
tions, as  well  aft  Individual  nations,  may 
benefit   most  from  a  nonallgned  position. 

4.  U.S. -China  Detente — It  Is  often  said  by 
Southeast  Asians  that,  because  of  their 
tangled  history,  recent  nationhood  and 
varied  ethnic,  language  and  religious  back- 
grounds they  are  easy  prey  to  the  big  powers. 
These  people  suggest  that  there  will  al- 
wavB  be  factions  within  any  country  willing 
to  Join  with  one  major  power  or  another  for 
ideological,  financial  or  other  motUus.  There 
IB  therefore  little  that  can  be  done  to  pre- 
vent embroilment  in  big  power  confUcU  In 
the  area. 

In  these  clrc^imstances,  It  la  argued  that 
the  onlv  real  hope  for  peace  and  stability  Is 
rapprochement  between  the  region's  major 
powers,  in  thla  case  primarily  the  United 
States,  the  Peoples*  Republic  of  China,  and 
to  a  lesser  extent  the  Soviet  Union.  WWle 
this  may  be  extremely  difficult,  especially 
with  the  Taiwan  situation  unresolved.  It 
offers  the  best  hope  for  regional  tranquility. 
thev  believe.  If  the  United  States,  the  Peo- 
ples Republic  of  China,  the  USSR  could  im- 
prove their  relations,  conflicts  could  be 
moved  from  the  battlefields  and  the  streets 
to  the  dlplomaUc.  political  and  economic 
level. 

I  believe  that  these  four  points,  made  to 
often  by  Southeast  Asian  leaders  in  our  Con- 
ference* and  Seminars,  form  the  basis  for  a 
viable  alternative  to  proposals  such  as  the 
Nixon  Doctrine  and  the  containment  or 
China 

Policies  such  as  these  which  grow  out  of 
the  expressed  desires,  concerns  and  priorities 
of  the  people  of  the  re«lon  constitute  true 
Internationalism  which  Is  neither  isolation- 
ist nor  interventionist,  and  which  holds  out 
a  better  proepeot  for  peace  than  the  course 
we  are  now  pursuing. 

Thz  Cakbodun  Tbaoidt 
(By  Senator  Gtoaoe  McOovzaHl 
Mr.  President,  there  are  two  basic  polnu 
I  want  to  make  today  about  the  invasion  of 
Cambodia  by  American  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  last  spring  and  the  events 
which  have  followed.  First,  the  NUon  Ad- 
ministration is  deceiving  the  American  peo- 
ple In  claiming  an  important  military  victory 
m  Cambodia  that  will  shorten  the  war  In 
Indochina.  Second.  It  is  a  beUayal  of  tbe 
hiunanltarlan    principles   of    the   Amarlcan 
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people  for  us  to  disrupt  or  destroy  the  lives 
of  the  people  of  Uttle  Cambodia  to  serve 
some  dubious  tactical  purpose  of  our  own 
m  the  country  next  door.  The  destructive 
impact  of  tbe  invasion  on  the  Cambodian 
people  and  the  continued  pillage  by  South 
Vietnamese  forces  and  American  bombers  Is 
a  moral  and  political  disaster. 

We  are  being  sold  a  malodorous  bill  of 
goods  under  a  false  label  and  at  a  price  none 
of  us  would  wish  to  pay. 

The  fuU  costs  remain  to  be  assessed.  But 
the  grim  tabulations  of  American  lives  lost 
and  mangled  in  Cambodia— scrupulously  left 
out  of  the  proud  accounting  of  captured 
booty — reveal  339  dead;  1.501  wounded.  And 
neutral  Cambodia,  the  unwilling  but  rela- 
tively undisturbed  host  for  small  Communist 
sanctuaries  on  Its  border  a  few  months  back. 
now  finds  some  two-thirds  of  Its  territory 
held  or  contested  by  Communist  forces.  Vlet- 
cong  forces,  once  confined  to  small  border 
areas,  are  now  shelling  the  capital. 

Tbe  venture  into  Cambodia  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  Entlltary  success.  Even  some  of 
Its  critics  have  begrudglngly  accepted  that 
assessment,  perhaps  In  the  charitable  hope  of 
averting  embarrassment  for  tbe  President. 

But  It  is  now  becoming  clear  that  the  In- 
vasion was  a  military  and  political  blunder. 
It  saved  no  American  lives:  It  cost  American 
lives.  It  saved  no  Cambodian  Uvea:  It  cost 
Cambodian  lives  and  is  making  that  Uttle 
country  and  Its  gentle,  amiable  people  the 
suffering  pawns  of  a  war  they  neither  under- 
stand nor  support. 

Consider  tbe  terrific  ooeta  to  Cambodia. 
There  appear  on  that  land  now  the  same 
scars — from  the  heavy  bombardment  of 
American  and  Vietnamese  warplsknes — that 
have  disfigured  South  Vietnam.  Peaceful 
rural  villages  are  disrupted.  Civilians  die  by 
firepower  which  cannot  distinguish  between 
enemy  and  innocent. 

A  report  to  the  tiexc  Yor)c  Times  In  early 
July  is  illustrative.  Correspondent  Sydney  H. 
Schanberg  told  of  Cambodian  women  being 
forced  to  strip  by  South  Vietnamese  soldiers 
In  order  to  get  at  any  Jewelry  that  had  been 
hidden  in  their  clothes.  Quoting  directly 
from  his  account: 

"In  Prey  Koth.  where  most  of  the  villagers 
were  robbed  of  their  meager  savings  nnd  val- 
uables, there  were  33  thatch  houses.  Twenty- 
eight  were  sacked  by  the  South  Vietnamese. 

"  'Please  help  us.'  an  old  farmer  pleaded 
with  a  Western  visitor.  'Please  do  everything 
you  can  to  stop  this  from  happening  to  us 
acaln.'" 

Note  that  this  punishment  is  not  Inflicted 
under  any  pretense  that  •"i'.'s  for  their  own 
good"  as  we  have  maintained  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  is  happening  simply  becatise  the 
Cambodians  got  in  the  way  of  our  war  in 
Vietnam.  Just  as  Vietnam  was  pressed  into 
service  as  the  battlefield  for  our  misguided 
and  counterproductive  effort  to  contain 
As'an  Communism.  Cambodia  Is  now  being 
pummelled  with  destruction  because  we  be- 
lieve It  Is  m  our  Interest  to  exact  this  sacri- 
fice from  Innocent  peoples.  The  Cambodians 
who  suffer  now  do  so  for  a  single  reason — we 
Impose  destruction  upon  them  because  we 
think  it  may  help  in  our  effort  to  strengthen 
the  hold  of  the  Thleu-Ky  Government  upon 
the  Vietnamese. 

And  what  have  been  the  gains  to  the 
United  States  of  all  of  this?  Have  we  achieved 
the  objectives  announced  by  the  President 
when  he  explained  Is-vt  spring  why  we  were 
Invading  Cambodia?  We  have  neither  found 
nor  destroyed  the  Communist  central  head- 
quarters which  the  President  said  was  a 
basic  objective  of  the  invasion.  Neither  have 
we  ended  the  threat  of  Communist  sanctu- 
arlee  in  Cambodia.  Rather,  the  Communist 
forces  previously  confined  to  a  border  strip 
have  now  fanned  out  across  most  of 
Cambodia. 

We  captured  a  few  tons  of  rice,  but  that  Is 
easily  replenished  from  the  rich  Cambodian 


harvest.  Boasting  of  captured  rice  In  a  rice- 
surplus  area  such  as  Cambodia  U  so  ridicu- 
lous that  It  can  only  reveal  bow  really  des- 
perate the  President  was  to  find  some  reason, 
howe^-er  superficial,  to  Justify  a  mistaken 
venture. 

The  President  has  made  much  over  the 
capture  of  arms  and  ammunition.  But  the 
enemy  in  South  Vietnam  was  aimed  prior 
to  the  invasion  and  It  is  still  armed.  If  what 
we  captured  would  last  them  six  to  eight 
months,  as  advertised,  then  they  will  con- 
tinue fully  equipped  because  according  to 
American  commanders  in  the  field,  *e  cap- 
tured only  30  to  SO  percent  of  their  surplus 
stocks  stored  there.  Moreover,  they  probably 
placed  little  reliance  on  the  obsolete  weapons 
we  carted  back.  Only  3,000  of  the  15.251  indi- 
vidual weapons  captured  were  of  tiie  AK-47 
model  currently  in  use  And  in  any  case,  tbe 
-weapons,  too,  con  be  replenished  and  tbe 
enemy  has  plenty  of  itme. 

The  assertion  that  we  should  be  encour- 
aged by  the  resuIU  of  tbe  invasion  because 
It  Illustrated  the  ambition  and  competence 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  army  and  improved 
their  morale  is  incredible  U  they  needed 
battle  testing,  there  has  certainly  been  amp^e 
opportunity  to  engage  th»  enemy  in  their 
own  countrj-  If  they  were  competent,  they 
would  not  need  sideshows  next  door  to  prove 
it.  The  only  unique  inrormatlon  about  ARVN 
coming  out  of  CamtMxlia  U  that  they  enjoy 
fighting  where  they  are  not  strongly  con- 
tested and  that  they  have  a  disturbing  tsnd- 
enoy  to  act  like  a  Twelfth  Century  conquer- 
ing army  toward  the  people  they  "Uberate" — 
looting  villages,  assaulting  women,  and  mis- 
treating the  civilian  population.  I  dont  find 
that  encouraging.  I  find  it  appalling,  particu- 
larly since  South  Vietnamese  still  operating 
in  Cambodia  no  longer  hare  with  them  the 
restraining  Influence  of  Am«lcan  troops 
Any  Southeast  Aalan  observer  has  known  ci 
the  long-standing  enmity  between  tbe  Cam- 
bodians and  the  Vietnamese  which  adds  a 
serious  complication  to  our  "unleashing"  of 
South  Vietnamese  forces  in  the  Cambodian 
countryiide.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  Cam- 
bodia, the  sequence  of  events  beginning  with 
the  replacement  of  Prince  Sihanouk  by  Lon 
Nol  followed  by  the  American  and  Soutb 
Vietnamese  invasion — was  a  national  catas- 
trophe that  Is  tearing  the  little  country 
apart. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  beginning,  recall- 
ing that  the  seizure  of  weapons  and  the  ele- 
vation of  ABVN  morale  were  po»f  facto  rea- 
sons for  the  invasion. 

In  his  April  20  announcem-nt  on  troop 
withdrawals,  the  President  gave  no  hint  of 
concern  about  Cambodia    He  .^id: 

"We  finally  have  in  sight  the  Ju5t  peace 
we  are  seeking.  We  can  now  say  with  confi- 
dence that  paciflpation  Is  succeeding  We 
can  now  say  with  confidence  that  the  .'cuih 
Vietnamese  can  develop  the  capability  tor 
their  own  defense.  And  we  can  sav  with  con- 
fidence that  aU  American  combat  forces  will 
be  withdrawn." 

Secretary  of  Slate  Rogers  reassured  thi.* 
House  Armed  Services  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  this  specific  Issue  on  April 
twenty-third,  i n  a  statement  he  subse - 
quently  expunged  frcm  the  record: 

"We  have  no  incentive  to  escalate.  Our 
whole  incentive  is  to  deescalate.  We  recog- 
nize that  If  we  escalate  and  get  Involved  in 
Cambodia,  that  our  whole  program  is  de- 
feated." And  he  told  the  Subcommittee  that 
no  ground  forces  would  be  sent  to  Cambodia. 

Just  one  week  later,  the  invasion  was 
launched.  Only  two  groups  were  forewarned 
An  assortment  of  Legion  and  VFW  oIDcials 
and  retired  ofllcers  knew  about  it  because 
the  President  told  them.  The  North  Viet- 
namese and  Vletcong  knew  about  It  because 
they  saw  it  coming.  But  tbe  Congress— the 
elected  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple—could not  be  trusted  or  consulted;  not 
even  with  the  committees  with  jtirlsdlctlon 
over  mlUtaz7  and  foreign  affairs. 


The  President  said  on  AprU  30,  in  an- 
nouncing the  reasons  for  the  Cambodian  in- 
vasion: 

-Tonight.  American  and  South  Vtecnanicse 
units  wlU  attack  the  headquarters  for  the 
entire  Communut  military  operation  in 
South  Vietnam  " 

But  there  was  no  enemy  "Pentagon"  and 
It  was  not  attacked.  The  meet  permaneui 
and  least  mobile  InstalUtlon  captured  was 
a  laundry,  hardly  an  essential  element  of 
commskod.  In  fact,  the  New  York  Times  had 
earlier  reported  on  April  fourth  that  the 
enemy  headquarters  had  been  moved  out 
of  Cambodia  and  into  South  Vietnam. 

Official  pronouncements  qtUckly  dropped 
the  capture  of  COSVN  as  the  purpose  of 
the  assault.  But  the  deception  did  not  stop, 
nor  has  It  yet. 

Quoting  again  from  the  President's  April 
30  statement . 

"The  enemy  in  the  past  two  weeks  has 
stepped  up  his  guemlla  actions  aud  he  is 
concentrating  his  mam  force  in  these  sanc- 
tuaries that  you  see  In  this  map.  where 
they  are  building  up  the  large  massive  at- 
tacks on  our  forces  and  those  of  South  Viet- 
j-am."  On  May  a.  Robert  Kaiser  reported  in 
the  Wa'^hington  Post : 

"Military  soiu-ces  said  today  that  they 
were  not  sure  wha'  President  Nixon  was  talk- 
ing about  Thursday  night  when  he  de- 
scribed on  television  a  large  and  recent  Com- 
munist bnUdup  in  Cambodia.*' 

Defense  Secretarv  Laird  was  not  sure  either. 
On  May  14.  he  told  a  breakfast  meeting  of 
reporters  that: 

"Starting  about  mld-Aprll,  we  found  the 
(enemy)  forces  facing  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion and  moving  away.  Tliere  was  not  as 
great  a  military  confrontation.  The  risk  to 
American  forces  (going  into  Cambodia)  was 
much  less." 

These  statements  simply  cannot  be  rec- 
onciled. The  President  told  us  the  enemy 
was  building  up  for  large  masalve  attacks  on 
our  forces  in  Vietnam;  yet,  at  the  same  time. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  reported  the  enemy 
was  moving  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  can- 
not be  that  the  President  acted  to  prevent 
an  attack  from  the  enemy's  rear. 

Look.  then,  at  an  other  aspect  of  the  situa- 
tion prevaUing  when  the  invasion  was 
Uunohed.  Tbe  nimble  neutralist  govern- 
ment of  Prince  Sihanouk  had  been  deposed, 
and  Lon  No!  was  in  tbe  prooeaa  of  attempting 
to  consolidate  his  power  in  Cambodia.  Ironi- 
callv.  one  method  he  employed  was  the  har- 
assment and  murder  of  Cambodians  of  Viet- 
namese origin,  taking  advantage  of  ethnic 
antagonisms  to  increase  his  own  popularity. 
In  addition,  probably  with  the  expectnilon 
that  American  help  would  be  forlhoomlng. 
he  directed  his  small  military  forces  to  move 
toward  Communist  sanctuaries. 

This  prodding  of  the  beehive  produced  the 
natural  result,  in  amounts  well  beyond  the 
protective  capacity  of  Cambodian  forces: 
Lon  Nol  sent  out  urgent  appeals  for  help. 
test  his  government  fall  immediately  to  ad- 
vancing Vletcong  forces. 

During  his  consideration  of  those  requesU. 
the  President  heard  strong  opposition  from 
members  of  Congress,  including  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. He  could  not  have  been  unaware  of  the 
deep  hostility  to  any  U.S.  involvement  with 
propping  up  the  new  Cambodian  govern- 
ment. And  that  hoetlllty  was  present  for  tbe 
best  of  reasons,  at  least  for  anyone  who 
could  recall  the  origins  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam. 

Militarily,  the  prospects  could  not  have 
been  worse.  Cambodia's  sole  defense  has  been 
Its  neutrailty.  Whereas  Soutb  Vietnam  had 
been  blessed  with  bUllons  in  mUitary  assist- 
ance prior  to  Its  near  mUitary  and  political 
collapse  m  19»4.  rambodla  had  only  a  rag- 
tag army  with  an  assortment  of  weapons 
from  an  assortment  of  countries,  including 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union — doubtful 
sources    of    replacements    and   spare    parts. 
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SecreuuT  l.»lr<l  described  tha  beW  possible 
!Uu«r«Oon  of  the  Csmbodlsn  »rmy"«  Im- 
pownce  bT  pointing  out  thst  only  s  third  of 
the  CommtmlK  forces  In  Csmbodls  were  In- 
volved in  the  strikes  which  preceded  our  In- 
vulon.  Tel.  Phnom  Penh  wss  nesr  coUapee. 
Also  panillellng  Vietnam,  sny  D.a.  support 
of  Lon  Nol  would  result  In  our  ldenUfle»Uon 
with  »n  uleftltUnste  government  In  power 
only  because  of  Its  contempt  for  the  proc- 
esses of  self-determlnstlon  thst  Is  professed 
ss  our  single  remUnlng  slm  In  South  Viet- 
nam. It  would  align  the  United  States  with 
the  destruction  of  Cambodian  land  and  peo- 
ple and  would  establish  Lon  Nol  ss  an  Amer- 
ican puppet  In  the  eyes  of  his  nationalistic 
counlrymen-  In  short,  involvement  oBered 
another  venture  doomed  mllltarUy  and  po- 
UtlcaUy  from  the  start,  and  It  offered  another 
great  opportunity  for  Communism  In  Indo- 
china. 

While  such  considerations  dominated  dis- 
cussions of  aid  to  Cambodia  on  Capitol  HUI. 
the  President  was  being  moved  by  other  fac- 
tors. I  suspect  the  greatest  was  his  realisation 
that  his  "Vletnamlzatlon"  strategy  was  be- 
coming less  and  less  viable.  In  large  part  be- 
cause of  events  In  Cambodia. 

As  he  said  on  April  30: 

"Camboiila  .  .  .  has  sent  out  a  eaU  lo  the 
tTnlted  states,  to  a  number  of  nations,  for 
assistance  Becatise  It  this  enemy  eUort  suc- 
ceeds. Csmbodla  would  become  a  vast  ene- 
my staging  area  and  a  springboard  for  attacks 
on  South  Vietnam  along  80O  mllee  of  frtmtJer 


These  words.  In  my  view,  gave  a  broad 
hint  of  the  real  reason  for  the  Invasion,  as 
did  another  pbrmse  from  the  same  statement : 
■1  have  concluded  that  actions  of  the  ene- 
my in  the  last  10  days  clearly  endanger  the 
lives  of  Americans  who  are  In  Vietnam  now 
and  would  constitute  an  unacceptable  risk 
to  thoee  who  will  be  there  after  withdrawal 
of  another  IBO.OOO." 

During  thoee  ten  days.  It  will  be  reeallad 
Secretary  Ualrd  told  us  that  enemy  forcas 
were  facing  the  opposite  direction. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  our  forces  were 
sent  Into  Cambodia,  not  only  to  capture  the 
elusive  Communist  headquarters,  nor  to  cap- 
ture tons  of  rice  and  weapons,  nor  to  fleld- 
test  the  South  Vietnamese  army,  but  at  least 
in  considerable  part  we  went  to  rescue  the 
Lon  Nol  government  from  Imminent  collapse. 
That,  Indeed,  may  have  been  a  primary  goaL 
To  defuse  congressional  and  public  oppoal- 
tlon.  however,  the  President  devised  a  dif- 
ferent rationale.  His  tactic  seems  to  haw 
been  to  open  a  second  front  In  the  Cambo- 
dian theatre  thus  removing  some  of  the  mili- 
tary prewsure  on  Phnom  Penh,  while  aeold- 
ing  the  appearance  of  a  direct  Involeament 
In  yet   snother  Asian  country. 

All  along,  the  purpose  has  been  denied.  Ac- 
conllng  to  Secretary  Rogers,  for  example; 

■•We  dont  Intend  to  become  Involved  mili- 
tarily In  support  of  the  Lnn  Nol  government 
or  any  other  ( Cambodian  1  government  .  .  . 
Now  obviously  some  of  the  things  we  are 
doing  have  peripheral  effects.  There  are  divi- 
dends that  flow  to  the  present  goremment 
because  It  keeps  the  enemy  (off)  base.  BUI 
thafi  not  our  primary  ptirpoee,  and  that  will 
not  be  our  purpose  In  the  future." 

The  President's  own  words  belle  such  as- 
sertions Any  doubts  that  remain  on  that 
•core  should  certainly  he  set  to  re«t  by  events 
of  the  past  week  relating  to  American  air 
missions  over  Cambodian  territory. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  President 
set  careful  guidelines  for  air  Interdiction 
when  VS.  ground  troops  were  withdrawn. 
He  said  It  would  be  limited  to  countering 
enemy  efforts  to  move  supplies  and  person- 
nel through  Cambodia  towards  South  Viet- 
nam ind  to  re-estahllsh  base  areas  releraat 
to  the  Vietnam  war. 

But  now  Secretary  Laird  admits  that 
American  aircraft  have  been  bombing  to 
support  of  Cambodian  forces  holdlnf  Cam- 


bodian population  centers.  A  Pentagon 
spokesman  confirmed  that  military  com- 
manders are  responding  to  Cambodian  re- 
quests for  air  strikes. 

Yet.  Mr.  Laird  tosses  up  another  semantic 
smokescreen.  The  Pentagon  maintains  that 
the  guidelines  are  not  being  violated,  with 
the  explaiuttlon  that: 

■'.  .  .  when  they  catch  enemy  troops  In 
the  open,  they  will  go  after  them  even  if 
there  happen  to  be  Cambodian  troops 
around".  And  Secretary  Laird  sayr.  that  there 
will  continue  ".  .  .  to  be  ancillary  benefits 
to  the  Cambodian  ground  operaUons.  But 
the  primary  mission  Is  Interdiction." 

Mr  Preeldent.  this  Is  patently  absurd.  Are 
we  to  believe  that  Cambodian  troops  just 
■happen"  to  be  around  the  routes  of  supply 
to  South  Vietnam  covered  by  the  President's 
giildellnM?  Are  we  to  believe  that  thoee 
routes  conveniently  run  by  Cambodian  pop- 
ulation centers  In  need  of  protection?  Are 
we  to  believe  that  Cambodian  troope  Just 
"happen"  lo  be  located  In  the  areas  whore 
the  Cambodtanj  have  requested  air  strikes? 
Mr.  President,  the  pottem  of  deception 
has  continued  long  enough.  We  are  today 
and  we  have  since  May  fliwt.  l>oth  directly 
and  through  the  South  Vietnamese,  been 
operating  In  direct  support  of  the  Lon  Nol 
government  That  was  at  least  one  reason 
for  the  Invasion.  It  la  a  reaeon  for  the  air 
strikes.  It  Is  a  reason  why  South  Vietnamese 
forces  still  remain  In  Cambodia.  How  long 
will  the  Administration  deny  the  obvious? 

There  Is  more  at  stake  here  than  the 
credibility  of  the  Nixon  Administration.  That 
questlin  Is  serious  enough.  But  beyond  It, 
If  we  understand  why  the  Cambodian  ven- 
ture was  undertaken,  we  learn  volumes  about 
the  prospects  for  the  AdmUllBtratlon's  Indo- 
china policy. 

SpeclBcaUy,  we  learn  that  far  from  assur- 
ing the  success  of  Vletnamlzatlon,  the  Cam- 
bodian Invasion  signalled  Its  weakness. 

This,  again,  follows  from  the  President's 
own  statem-nts.  Vletnamlzatlon  cannot  suc- 
ceed If  Cambodia  falls  and  becomes  a  600 
mile-long  sanctuary  for  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Vletcong.  But  Cambodia  can- 
not survive  without  extensive  support  from 
the  Dnlted  States  and  South  Vietnam.  At  the 
same  time,  each  step  In  our  pursuit  of  the 
Communists  Into  Cambodia  weakens  Lon 
Nol  because  of  the  destruction  and  suffering 
It  Imposes,  on  his  behalf,  upon  the  people 
of  that  beleaguered  land.  Meanwhile.  Amert- 
cin  forces  are  left  holding  the  bag  In  South 
Vietnam  while  a  large  South  Vietnamese 
nnny  foragea  In  Cambodia  to  the  dismay  of 
much  of  the  Cambodian  populace  It  Is  not 
possible  either  for  the  United  States  or  Viet- 
nam to  achieve  military  success  In  a  widen- 
ing guerrilla  war  with  declining  numbers  of 
troops. 

Mr.  Preeldent,  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  John 
Mitchell,  has  advised  those  who  feel  the 
AdmlnlstraQon  Is  retreattog  on  school  de- 
segregation to  watch  actions  rather  than 
words.  He  suggests  there  Is  more  to  bo  learned 
from  what  the  Administration  does  than 
from  what  It  says. 

The  some  principle  applies  with  equal  force 
to  the  Presidents  Indochina  policy.  And  when 
employed  on  that  front.  It  exposes  the  Cam 
bodlan   action  as  an   effort  to  conceal   an 


ward  peace,  that  he  U  withdrawing  American 
troops,  and  that  he  deserves  the  plaudits  of 
those  who  despise  this  tragic  conniot. 

The  Preeldent  doubtless  does  want  peace 
In  Vietnam,  but  I  do  not  believe  his  present 
course  will  move  us  In  that  direction.  I  In- 
tend shortly  to  address  myself  In  greater 
depth  to  the  President  s  so-called  Vleinaml-  . 
zatlon  policy,  which  I  see  as  a  device  for 
keeping  us  Involved  In  Indochina — not  ft 
method  for  extricating  ua.  For  the  time 
being,  however,  I  have  tried  today  simply 
to  place  in  better  perspective  what  I  believe 
to  have  been  a  mistaken  action  In  extending 
the  war  so  rashly  across  the  face  of  Cambodla. 

Mr.  PUlBRiaHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  yield  to  other  Senators,  but  1  do 
wish  to  reiterate  that  the  Oravel  amend- 
ment Involves  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  money  provided  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  BYRD  ol  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  suspend.  The  Chair  will  not 
again  ask  order.  The  Chair  will  bring 
In  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  we  will  have 
some  quiet.  We  have  only  a  few  minutes 
remaining  until  the  vote.  The  Senate 
will  be  In  order. 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment, offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alaska,  and  to  state  my  reasons  for  <iues- 
tionlng  the  authorization  for  t2SS  mil- 
lion in  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  Cambodia. 

The  pending  measure,  H.R.  19B11,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
sented, have  raised  many  questions  about 
our  future  policy  In  Cambodia  which 
have  not  yet  been  answered  to  my  satis- 
faction or  to  that  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. I  shall  vote  In  favor  of  the 
Gravel  amendment  because  I  believe 
these  questions  can  be  more  saOsf  actorUy 
answered  In  the  near  future. 

My  principal  concern,  as  I  consider  this 
aid  request.  Is  to  what  extent  this  de- 
cision, if  made  in  haste  today,  will  com- 
mit us  to  the  long-term  defense  of  the 
present  Lon  Nol  government  in  Cam- 
bodia. Testimony  received  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  Indi- 
cates that  this  request  Is  only  the  be- 
ginning of  what  will  be  necessary  for 
Cambodia. 

I  And  most  disturbing,  therefore,  that 
without  a  clearly  defined  policy  there  is 
a  very  real  prospect  that  this  aid  could 
become  the  first  step  toward  United 
States  involvement  in  another  Vietnam — 
this  time  In  Cambodia. 

I  know  that  we  have  received  assur- 
ances from  Secretaries  Rogers  and  Laird, 
and  from  the  President  himself,  that 
this  Is  not  so. 
Nevertheless,  the  administration  has 


other  costly,  futile  expansion  of  the  war. 

It  Is  dlincult  to  believe  that  so  many  yeara  j«ji__  ,..»»  -.i..»  <_  -,„  nAii»»  f#v_ 

of  hopeuS.  effort  In  Indochina  have  faned  yet  to  deftoe  Just  What  is  om  poUcy  to- 
to  convince  this  Administration  that  we  can-  ward  Cambodia.  We  have  been  told  only 
not  maintain  a  government  to  our  llktog  in 
Saigon.  The  President's  policy  of  "decisive 
moves"  (Cambodia)  Is  as  barren  as  the  grad- 
ual escalation  that  was  abandoned  more  than 
two  years  ago. 

We  have  heard  many  protests  In  recant 
weeks  from  supporters  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policy  who  say  they  resent  any  Impli- 
cation that  they  are  less  devoted  to  peace 
than  thoee  of  us  who  taks  a  different  view. 
They  argue  ttiat  the  President  Is  mortog  to- 


that  this  aid  Is  essential  to  the  progieas 
of  Vietnamization. 

I  wonder,  and  I  Imagine  that  many  of 
my  colleagues  wonder,  what  price  ■we 
must  pay  for  this  program  of  Vletnaml- 
zatlon: 

A  program  which  neglects  the  rapid 
collapse  of  the  economic  and  social  struc- 
ture in  South  Vietnam: 
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A  prt>gram  which  leaves  unresolved 
some  of  the  most  urgent  facets  of  this 
war — the  release  of  prisoners,  for  ex- 
ample: 

And  a  program  which  extends  the 
duration  of  the  war,  not  only  for  us  but 
for  the  Vietnamese  as  well. 

In  short,  thei-e  arc  grave  shortcomings 
in  the  Vietnamization  program  at  pres- 
ent. Its  fate,  as  a  purely  military  con- 
tingency plan,  is  uncertain.  On  tills  basis 
alone,  therefore,  I  would  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  vote  for  this  aid  request. 

A  second  question  which  has  not  yet 
been  answered  satisfactorily  Is  whether 
this  relatively  small  amount  of  aid — 
which  we  are  led  to  l)elieve  must  be  ap- 
propriated immediately — will  be  of  more 
than  marginal  valth!  to  Cambodia.  Or, 
once  we  have  made  this  Initial  downpay- 
ment,  ■will  we  be  faced  with  the  yearly 
argument  that  we  cannot  let  Camljodia 
down  in  the  middle  of  our  commitment? 
According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  this  Is  what  we  may  ex- 
pect. 

The  administration  has  made  no  eaw 
for  the  urgency  of  this  request. 

The  administration  hns  told  us  nothing 
almut  the  current  situation  in  Camttodia 
or  about  the  prospects  for  the  Lon  Nol 
government. 

Does  that  government  have  popular 
support?  Will  Its  army  be  capable  of 
meeting  a  determined  effort  of  the  North 
Vietnamese? 

On  one  question  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
The  war  has  widened  Into  Camtwdla.  We 
ourselves  have  carried  the  war  into  that 
country  on  one  occasion.  Our  job  now  Is 
to  see  that  the  United  States  does  not 
again  become  directly  involved  In  this 
exparulon. 

Therefore,  before  voting  to  commit  the 
United  States  to  this  program  of  assist- 
ance, we  need  to  know  more  aliout  the 
present  situation  in  CamlxxUa  which 
has  prompted  this  argent  and  last-min- 
ute request. 

I  concur  with  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  this  matter 
should  receive  a  very  serious  probing  be- 
fore we  rush  to  commit  ourselves  to  we 
know  not  wliat. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  find  it  de- 
plorable that  the  administration  has 
waited  until  the  last  minute  to  come  to 
Congress  with  this  request,  leaving  us 
little  time  to  examine  the  issues  and  to 
ask  questions.  I  submit  that  we  cannot 
make  decisions  of  such  grave  importance 
or  develop  a  rational  policy  on  such  short 
notice.  Nor  should  we  be  expected  to  do 
so. 

Judgments  of  such  critical  Importance 
to  our  foreign  policy  siiould  never  be 
made  in  haste,  especially  when  there  is 
no  dear  justification  of  the  need  for 
haste,  I  intend  to  consider  similarly  pre- 
sented requests  in  a  like  maimer  In  the 
future. 

I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past  6  years  has  shown 
that  we  cannot  act  and  devise  a  policy 
afterwards  to  conform  to  our  actions.  We 
are  all  too  painfully  aware  of  the  costs 
of  such  a  lack  of  foresight. 

The  administration  has  maintained 
that  what  they  have  done  and  what 


they  will  do  in  Cambodia  will  make  for  a 
more  safe  and  more  rapid  withdrawal  of 
our  forces  from  Vietnam. 

With  respect  to  the  safety  of  our  with- 
drawal, the  answer  Is  not  clear. 

With  re.spect  to  the  rapidity  of  our 
withdrawal,  our  past  actions  in  Cam- 
bodia have  not  appreciably  Increased  the 
rate  of  our  withdrawal  from  South  Viet- 
nam. 

Regardless  of  whether  these  adminis- 
tration claims  are  right  or  wrong,  our 
decUlon  must  proceed  from  a  careful 
policy  review  and  a  clear  understanding 
of  the  facts  of  the  conflict  in  Cambodia. 
Should  immediate  action  then  be  neces- 
sary. I  am  certain  that  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  will  assume  responsibility  and 
take  the  necessary  initiative. 

We  are  only  a  month  away  from  a 
new  Congress  which  could  take  up  this 
Issue  In  depth.  I  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Arlcansas  for  his  willing- 
ness to  do  just  that. 

Secretary  Rogers  has  testified  that  an 
end  to  the  conflict  m  Cambodia  is  not  in 
sight.  I  suggest  tliat  1  or  2  months"  delay 
to  our  decision  ■will  not  do  Irreparable 
damage  to  the  security  of  Cambodia. 

Numerous  sources  upon  which  the  ad- 
ministration may  draw  for  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia over  the  next  couple  of  mraiths 
were  cited  yesterday  In  the  Senate.  I 
need  not  repeat  them  today. 

For  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  who 
voted  to  commit  the  Dnlted  States  to  a 
war  In  Vietnam,  the  Issue  of  Cambodia 
Is  symbolic  of  the  mistake  we  made  in 
the  past.  Yet  it  is  also  a  very  real  issue 
which  can  tiear  directly  on  our  efforts 
to  disengage  from  the  battle  In  South 
Vietnam. 

We  stand  to  save  ourselves  much  grief 
by  giving  this  Issue  tlie  careful  review  It 
demands. 

Therefore.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
weigh  tills  decision  most  carefully. 

Although  we  may  disagree  Individ- 
ually as  to  the  Ijest  policy  to  follow  in 
ending  this  war,  let  us  lie  united  In  our 
firm  Intention  that  at  least  one  aspect  of 
our  policy  to  Southeast  Asia  is  clear:  we 
will  become  tovolved  to  no  more  wars 
there. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  the  fate  of 
tills  amendment,  I  Intend  to  support 
final  passage  of  House  Re.'iOlutlon  19911. 
I  will  do  so  because  of  the  merit  of  the 
Other  items  contained  in  this  authoriza- 
tion measure  which  I  feel  should  be 
approved: 

TiK  restoration  of  funds  for  programs 
in  the  Republic  of  Ctiina  and  the  Ptiillp- 
pines  which  were  diverted  for  use  to 
Camlx>dla; 

Additional  assistance  to  apply  to  the 
disaster  relief  effort  in  East  Pakistan: 

Because  I  do  not  feel  ttiat  these  other 
programs  should  not  be  sacrificed— 
especially  the  aid  for  East  Pakistan — I 
will  reluctantly  support  ftoal  passage  of 
this  legislation,  even  If  the  Oravel 
amendment  Is  defeated. 

Mr.  FUISRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  state  ttiat  the  amendment  deal- 
ing with  Cambodia  should  t>e  viewed  as 
very  much  more  important  than  the 
money  tovolved.  It  is  an  Important  mat- 
ter of  policy  which  has  be«n  presented 
to  us  without  opportunity  to  have  ade- 


quate hearings.  It  can  go  over  until  next 
year  without  any  sacrifice  of  money. 
They  have  Uie  money  and  they  will  have 
It  available  under  existing  authority. 
That  Is  all  I  wanted  to  say.  It  is  much 
more  Important  tlian  the  money  being 
voted. 

I  yield  2  mtoutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  then  I  will  yield  the  remato- 
tag  time  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  If  the  dlsttogulshed 
Senator  from  Alaslta  wishes  to  proceed  I 
would  yield  to  him  first.  

The  PRESXDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ORAVEL  Mr.  President,  If  there 
were  anythtog  I  would  wish  for  It  would 
be  that  everj'thlng  I  say  now  or  have  said 
with  relation  to  our  tovolvement  to 
Southeast  Asia  were  wrong.  I  would  hope 
tliat  the  view  I  hold  that  the  money  be- 
ing appropriated  here  as  the  first  step  to 
tiie  web  of  entanglement  is  not  the  first 
step  on  the  port  of  this  administration 
to  legally  broaden  the  war.  The  tiling 
that  would  make  me  happiest  is  for  my 
views  to  i)e  wrong.  Of  course,  only  time 
will  prove  that,  and  I  hope  time  will  work 
against  my  view;  but  if  not.  then  Mem- 
liers  of  tills  body  have  l)een  placed  on  no- 
tice tliat  this  event  did  not  slip  through 
unheralded  and  that  It  was 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRAVEL  I  care  not  to  yield.  I 
would  like  to  finish  my  comment  and 
yield  to  a  few  moments. 

It  cannot  be  said  this  event  slipped 
through  unheralded  or  that  It  was  overly 
complicated  as  an  issue. 

At  tills  potot  to  time  we  have  a  policy 
to  this  country  wth  regard  to  Vietnam 
which  was  toiUated  by  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive and  up  until  tills  time  it  remains  his 
policy,  as  an  todividual.  and  also  as  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States. 
The  moment  tliat  we  appropriate  these 
moneys,  and  authorize  these  moneys, 
that  policy  is  no  longer  his  as  an  todivid- 
ual—it  still  remains  his  policy  as  a  part 
of  his  admmistration — but  at  that  time 
it  becomes  the  oCBclal  policy  of  the  United 
States  because  it  has  been  verified  and 
sanctioned  by  tills  Iwdy. 

Therefore,  when  we  tell  people  to 
Southeast  Asia  and  Paris  or  any  other 
place  in  the  world  that  we  are  withdraw- 
tag  from  Southeast  Asia,  and  they  read, 
not  to  the  newspapers,  but  to  our  own 
budKet  documents,  that  we  are  spending 
more  money,  other  nations  can  then  look 
at  us  and  they  can  judge  for  them-selves 
whether  or  not  we  are  truly  withdrawing 
and  whether  or  not  we  are  guilty  of 
rlietoric  that  says  we  take  one  step 
forward  to  order  to  take  two  steps  back- 
ward. 

Tlie  whole  thesis  that  I  have  mato- 
tatoed,  and  that  I  believe  my  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  <Mr.  Ptn.- 
BnioHTt  matotains,  Ls  a  very  slmpie  one. 
We  are  going  to  get  out  of  Vietnam  one 
day.  Some  of  us  would  hope  that  day 
would  be  soon.  If  it  were  soon  It  would 
save  not  only  our  money  but  also,  and 
more  Importantly,  our  blood. 

Mr.  President.  I  read  yesterday  a  pas- 
sage which  I  thought  was  eloquent 
lieyond  compare. 
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I  would  like  to  read  it  again.  I  refer 
to  the  last  paragraph  of  Walter  Lipp- 
mann's  article  published  in  Newsweek  of 
last  Monday,  entitled  "After  the  War  Is 
Over."  The  last  paragraph  reads : 

Wbeo  the  vleia«mose  w»r  end*— wo  pray 
wttbout  »  c*lAiirophe — there  will  be  only 
one  aeJve  for  our  wounds,  tot  our  prtde, 
for  our  honor  and  for  our  dignity.  Honesty 
uid  DO  pretenMS.  Ic  1&  to  recognise  the  mis- 
lake  fts  being  a  mlctak*.  to  refrain  from 
pretending;  th&t  H  was  not  a  mistake,  and 
to  find  the  remedy  In  the  universal  human 
knowledge  th&t  to  err  is  human. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  the 
entire  arUcle  entitled  -After  the  War 
Is  Over."  by  Walter  Lippmann,  from 
which  I  have  just  read:  also  a  data  sheet 
on  Cambodia  and  a  paper  dealing  with 
the  8EATO  Treaty. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 
as  follows: 

AFT«m  THi  WAa  Is  Ovm 
(By  Walter  Up^Knann > 
When  the  war  In  Indochina  ends.  It  will 
matter  a  great  deal  how  we  understand  what 
happened,  and  why.  For  this  country  can 
tear  itself  part  If  It  falls  into  bitter  quarrele 
about  what  happened.  There  wUl  be  thoee 
who  say  that  we  have  been  defeated  although 
we  could  have  won.  There  will  ix  others  who 
say  that  we  should  not  have  intervened 
but  t^.at  we  were  deceived  and  seduced. 
-There  are  two  things  that  will  always  be 
very  difllcuU  for  a  democratic  nation."  said 
Klexls  de  TocquevUle.  "to  start  a  war  and  to 
end  It."  The  heavy  losses  of  the  dead  and 
wounded  and  the  enormous  costs  and  frus- 
trations of  the  war  will  be  tolerable  only 
If  we  can  come  to  some  conunon  understand- 
ing ha  Co  what  went  wrong,  and  why  It  hap- 
pened. 

I  must  be^n  by  insisting  on  a  point  that 
President  Johnson  and  President  Nixon  have 
needlesaly  obscured  and  confused.  It  Is  the 
difference  between  a  mistake  and  a  failure 
on  Che  one  hand  and  a  defeat  on  the  other. 
The  United  States  has  not  been  and  cannot 
be  defeated  in  Indochina  even  though  we 
withdraw  our  armed  forces  and  realize  that 
In  the  longer  run  the  South  Vietnamese  Gov- 
ernment l3  not  likely  to  be  able  to  atay  on  a 
course  that  Is  independent  of  North  Viet- 
nam. For  the  United  States  this  will  have 
been  a  large  and  coetly  failure  to  do  what 
we  saVd  we  were  rolng  to  do.  But  the  United 
States  will  not  have  been  defeated.  For  de- 
feat l3  what  happened  to  Nazi  Germany  and 
to  Japan:  to  surrender,  to  have  the  armed 
forces  lay  down  their  arms,  to  have  the  coun- 
try occupied  and  governed  by  the  enemy. 
No  such  thing  can  happen  to  us  In  Indo- 
china, ichiek  is  proof  that  it  is  not  a  r*toi 
area  to  the  United  States.  And  therefor* 
President  Nixon  would  do  the  country  a 
service  If  he  would  cease  to  confuse  a  mis- 
taken war  with  the  downfall  of  l>etng  de- 
feated. 


PEASANTS     WHO     AKS     WILUIVC     TO     DIE 
ABZ    a    MATCH    POC    TRS    inOHTIXST   PQWn 

We  need  at  the  same  time  to  explain  to 
ourvelves  what  at  Srst  seems  to  be  abcnrd. 
Here  we  are.  some  200  million  of  us.  wftb  the 
greatest  armamenu  that  any  country  haa 
ever  poesessed  and  there  are  the  North  Viet* 
namese.  some  20  million  of  them,  with  a 
primitive  industrial  syatem.  Tet  we  have  be«n 
unable  to  make  them  do  what  we  want  them 
to  do  VFhy  not?  Because  armed  peasants 
who  are  willing  to  die  are  a  match  for  the 
mightiest  power  Elephante  cannot  clear  the 
mosquitoes  from  a  swamp.  The  United  States 
has  been  unable  to  conquer  the  armed  guer- 
rillas of  the  vast  Asian  contlDent. 

Why.  we  are  asked,  have  we  not  used  all 
our  weapotis  and  bombed  them  bade  Into  the 


Stone  Age?  The  answer  la  that  the  United 
States  had  compelling  rea*ona  to  believe 
that  China  and  the  Soviet  Onion  would  not 
staAd  idly  by  If  we  did,  and  that  nothing 
that  was  at  stake  in  Indochina  waa  worth 
another  world  war. 

Thus,  our  failure  in  Vietnam  sprang  from 
a  great  mlsat&ke  We  asked  the  armed  forces 
to  do  what  It  was  not  possible  for  them  to 
do.  Our  senior  military  leaders,  the  men  who 
were  the  commanders  before  and  during  the 
second  world  war.  knew  better  They  had 
always  beUeved  that  the  United  States- 
military  power  was  on  the  ocean  and  that 
Asian  land  wars  were  to  be  avoided  studi- 
ously. The  men  who  did  commit  the  United 
SUtes  to  a  land  war  In  South  Vietnam 
had  to  Ignore  the  precedents  and  override 
the  advice  of  men  like  Dwlght  D.  Elsen- 
hower. Douglas  MacArthur  and  Matthew  B 
Rldgway. 
THxax   ixouaisHXO   thk   rAWTaanc    NomoNS 

THAT  OHX  NATION   COULO  ACT   AS  GLOBAL   PO- 
LtCXMAN 

If  we  are  pacincUts  and  doves  about  Viet- 
nam, it  Is  because  of  the  old  American  view 
of  a  land  war  m  Asia.  The  opposition  to  In- 
tervention on  the  Asian  continent  begins  with 
the  teachings  of  our  senior  commanders  in 
the  second  world  war.  long  before  Senator 
Fulbrlghi  and  hia  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
began  to  dissent.  The  question  is  why  the 
United  States  ever  vloUt«d  Its  own  mUltary 
doctrine. 

The  reason  for  the  mistake  which  led  to 
the  failure  was  certainly  not  the  military  or 
the  ambition  or  the  profit-seeking  of  any- 
one. The  reason  was  the  global  conf\islon 
which  existed  when  the  second  world  war 
{mine  to  an  end.  The  two  principal  enemies 
of  the  United  Stales.  Germany  and  Japan, 
were  utterlv  defeated  and  all  the  principal 
allies  and  friends,  the  Soviet  Union.  China. 
Prance  and  Britain,  were  prostrated.  Only 
the  United  States  was  unlnvaded.  powerful 
and  rich,  unhtirt  and  Invulnerable. 

The  recovery  of  our  allies  and  of  our 
enemies  was  greatly  helped  by  wl.-w  and  be- 
neficent measures  like  the  Marshall  plan  and 
NATO,  and  for  a  few  year*  It  looked  as  If  we 
could  do  anything  anywhere  in  the  world. 
The  whole  world  seemed  to  depend  on  the 
United  States  for  protection  and  for  reooven.- 
and  reconstruction,  eveo  for  food.  Never,  it 
seemed,  was  there  such  a  total  victory.  »hd 
never  before,  therefore,  was  It  so  difficult  to 
Judge  with  any  accuracy  what  needed  to  and 
what  could  be  done.  In  these  clrctmiatances 
there  flourished  the  Illusion  of  American  om- 
nipotence, the  fantastic  notion  that  one  na- 
tion could   act    ss   global    policeman 

It  was  not.  I  think,  the  United  States 
which  yearned  to  poUc*  the  world,  though 
there  were  a  few  Intoxicated  imperiallsTs 
among  us  Events  and  the  pleading  of  our 
friends  abrond  nourished  the  Illusory  role  of 
wnrid  piollceman  and  world  benefactor 

While  that  Illusion  flourished  during  ihe 
late  '40s.  It  became  exceedingly  dlfflenlt  to 
measure  wisely  the  extent  of  our  power  and 
of  our  responsihlliUes.  Although  Che  postwar 
distribution  of  power  In  the  world  has  proved 
to  be  short-Uvcd,  the  postwar  situation  was 
complicated  by  the  first  appearance  of  nu- 
clear weapons  They  were  unbelievably  de- 
structive and  for  a  time  the  United  States 
had  a  monopoly  of  them.  It  was  difficult  to 
understand  the  limitations  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  to  reallxe  that  though  those  weap- 
ons would  destroy  anything,  they  could  not 
do  anvthlng  in  particular.  We  have  learned 
gradually  the  limitations  of  nuclear  power, 
but  It  has  been  difficult  for  most  people  to 
understand  why.  If  we  are  so  powerful,  we 
do  not  succeed  in  anything  we  attempt 
to  do. 

And  then,  last  but  not  least,  there  was  a 
third  novelty  in  the  postwar  world  which 
made  U  difficult  to  Judge  foreign  policy  ac- 
curotely.  This  was  the  emergence  of  the  Rua- 
sttin  empire  as  the  citadel  of  a  world  revo- 


lution against  tatabllshed  order  everywhere. 
Americans  had  never  before  confronted  such 
a  st-ate  of  aflalra.  The  consequence  was  the 
cold  war  to  contain  Communism,  to  roll  It 
back  and  to  Insist  that  the  confrontation 
with  Communism  would  have  to  precede  not 
only  stable  recovery  not  only  peace  and  har- 
mony in  the  world,  but  the  recognition  of 
the  balance  cf  power. 

It  Is  very  easy  In  retrospect  to  see  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  a  great  failure  owing 
to  a  great  mistake.  It  Is  also  easy  to  tM  that 
this  great  mistake  waa  made  by  a  new  gen- 
eration of  men  who  were  faced  with  the 
unique  conditions  of  the  postwar  world — the 
lotAl  victory  of  the  United  States,  the  un- 
me.»5\ired  nuclear  weapons,  and  the  Soviet 
Communist  cnisade  which,  for  living  Ameri- 
cans was  unprecedented. 

When  the  Vietnamese  war  ends — we  pray 
without  a  catastrophe— there  will  be  only 
one  salve  for  our  wounds,  for  our  pride,  for 
our  honor  and  for  our  dignity.  Honesty  and 
no  pretenses.  It  Is  to  recognize  the  mlsuko 
OS  being  a  mistake,  to  refrain  from  pretend- 
ing that  It  was  not  a  mistake,  and  to  find 
the  remedy  m  the  universal  human  knowl- 
edge that  to  err  is  human. 

Data  Shrt  of  Cambooia 

\se$—Vttsaeh  protectorate  over  Cambodia 
IS  established 

1B87 — Cambodia  is  incorporated  In  the 
Union  of  Indo-Chlna- 

1945  Sep  4 — Communist  Vletmlnh  leader 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh  proclaims  the  independence  ol 
Vietnam 

1046  Jan.  4 — France  grants  auConomy 
within  the  French  Union  to  Cambodia,  which 
is  to  be  administered  by  Mlnlstera  appointed 
by  the  King. 

I94fl  Dec.  19— Indo-Chlna  war  begins  with 
Vletmlnh  attack  on  French  mJlltary  instal- 
lations. 

1952-1953 — Guerrilla  warfare  increases  In 
Cambodia  between  Cambodian  and  French 
forces  on  one  side  and  Vletmlnh- infiltrated 
Khmer  Issarak  guerrillas  on  the  other. 

1954  Mar.  14 — Siege  of  Dien  Blen  Phu 
r French  stronghold  In  Vietnam!  by  Vlet- 
mlnh forces  beings  French  nUUtary  situation 
rapldlv  deteriorates. 

1954  Mar.  29— US  Secretary  of  SUte  John 
Poster  Dulles  calls  for  "united  action"  of  the 
free  world  against  the  Communist  advance 
m  Indo-Chlna. 

lt>54  Apr.  2~Vletmlnh  troops  penetrate  in- 
tD  Cambodia. 

1954  Apr.  15 — Cambodian  C5ovemment  ap- 
peals to  the  UN.  protesting  aggressions  by 
Vi*Mminh  troops  on  Cambodian  terrlCory. 

1954  Apr  a»-Jul.  31— Geneva  Conference 
oii  Indo-Chlna  armistice.  The  conference: 
partitions  Vietnam  leaving  North  Vietnam  In 
the  hands  of  the  Vletmlnh  Communists; 
bans  foreign  military  bases  in  Cambodia  and 
Laos  (first  "neutrmllxed-  states);  seta  July 
1936  for  all-Vietnam  elections  which  are  to 
decide  on  the  future  form  of  government  of 
a  unlQed  country;  provides  for  an  Inter- 
national Supervisory  Commission  (India. 
Canada  and  Poland)  for  the  ImplementaUon 
of  the  armistice:  provides  for  the  withdrawal 
nf  both  Vletmlnh  and  French  Union  forces 
from  Cambodia  and  for  on-the-spot  de- 
mobiUeatlon  of  the  Khmer  Issarak  guerrillas: 
glvee  Cambodia  assurance  of  full  independ- 
ence. Cambodia.  In  lu  turn,  promises  to  per- 
mit all  cittzens.  regardless  of  their  political 
past,  to  portlclpate  In  elections  as  voters  or 
OS  candidates.  "King  Norodom  Sihanouk  of 
Cambodia  Instructed  his  delegation  at  Ge- 
neva to  hold  out  for  his  right  to  seek  alliance 
with  the  United  States  and  to  reerm.  After 
treatv  signing  was  delayed  for  five  houra 
Chou  Bn-Lal  and  Molotov  gave  way."  (Time. 
2-21-55) 

1956 — ^in  1955.  a  klnf.  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
who  had  been  enthroned  tinder  French 
colonial  auspices.  utiUaed  the  seml-dlvlne 
aura  of  hla  royal  person  and  tb*  credit  be 
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had  achieved  In  negotutlng  independence 
to  create  a  new  political  order.  In  place  of  a 
factious  parliamentarlantsm.  he  substituted 
a  neo-monarchial  system  based  on  loyalty  to 
his  persons,  traditional  institutions  and  the 
concept  of  a  Khmer  (Cambodian)  nation.  In 
the  general  elections  of  September  1955.  to 
which  Cambodia  was  committed  under  the 
Geneva  Agreements  of  July  1954.  this  organt- 
acatlon  trounced  Che  political  parties  of  the 
pre-lndependeace  parliamentary  era  to  ob- 
tain every  seat  In  the  National  Assembly. 

I960 — Prince  Sihanouk,  at  a  session  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly,  attended  by  many 
heads  of  state,  urges  that  the  East  and  West 
power  blocs  make  Cambodia  a  guaranteed 
neutral  state. 

1901 — In  an  interview  In  the  French  mag- 
azine te  Monde.  Sihanouk  reaffirmed  his 
commitment  as  a  Cambrian  nationalist,  and 
said  that  he  feared  subversion  not  from 
Russia  or  China,  but  from  the  Vietnamese 
communists. 

1963  Aug  20 — Letter  from  Prince  Sihanouk 
to  President  Kennedy:  "Mr.  President:  I  .  .  . 
call  your  .  .  .  attention  to  the  very  serlotis 
threat  tliat  has  .  .  .  been  hanging  over  my 
country,  which  has  been  constantly  sub- 
jected to  .  .  .  aggression  by  neighboring 
powers  .  .  .  Cambodia  sees  no  other  reason- 
able solution  of  this  situation  than  to  claim 
for  itself  the  benefit  of  the  international 
protection  provisions  that  have  been  granted 
to  Laos  .  .  .  Cambodia  requests  of  Tour  Ex- 
cellency's Government  and  the  other  powers 
which  met  last  month  In  Geneva  the  official 
recognition  and  guarantee  of  its  neutrality 
and  territorial  inteffrity.  It  Is  ready  to  accept 
any  appropriate  control  for  that  purpose. 
Norodom  Sihanouk." 

1903  Aug  31 — Letter  from  President  Ken- 
nedy to  Prince  Sihanouk:  "...  I  assure  you 
that  the  United  States  respects  the  neutral- 
ity, territorial  Integrity  and  independence  of 
Cambodia." 

1963  Nov  1— Military  coup  in  Vietnam 
against  the  Diem  regime.  President  Diem  and 
his  brother  Ngoo  Dlnh  Nhu  are  killed. 

1963  Nov  19 — At  a  mass  rally  in  Phnom 
Penh  Prince  Sihanouk  declares  an  end  of  all 
U.S.  military  and  economic  aid  because  the 
CIA  is  plotting  to  oiurt  him  as  chief  nf  state. 

1963  Nov  21 — Communist  Chinese  Govern- 
ment statement  "solemnly  declares"  that  If 
Cambodia  should  suffer  armed  Invasion  In- 
stigated by  the  US  and  Its  vassals  China  will 
formally  side  with  Cambodia  and  give  It  all- 
out  support.  SlhanouK  reiterates  his  call  for 
an  International  conference  to  guarantee  the 
neutrality  of  Camt>odla. 

1Q64  May  8 — Cambodia  charges  South 
Vietnam  with  raiding  the  village  of  Taey  on 
May  7.  1964  and  killing  six  Cambodians. 

1964  Jun  4 — UN  Security  Coundl  unani- 
mously adopts  resolution  condemning  South 
Vietnam's  military  "penetration"  into  Cam- 
bodia and  asks  that  all  states  respect  Cam- 
bodian neutrality. 

19«4  Nov  6 — Letter  from  Sihanouk  to 
Charles  de  Oaxille  Is  made  public.  It  warns 
that  the  United  States  and  South  Vietnam 
"are  preparing  an  action  on  a  lar^  scale 
against  our  country"  and  appeal  to  France 
to  intervene. 

1965  Apr  38 — South  Vietnamese  Skyralder 
fighter  planes  bomb  two  Cambodian  villages. 

1968  May  3 — Cambodia  announces  It  has 
severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
States  because  of  continued  U8-3outh  Viet- 
namese attacks  on  Cambodian  viiiagee. 

1965  Dec  21 — United  States  State  Depart- 
ment Issues  statement  affirming  that  the  US 
feels  Itself  free  to  undertake  military  ac- 
tions In  Cambodia  that  It  considers  essential 
for  American  troops*  self-defense  in  the  Viet- 
namese war.  This  action  based  on  the  "in- 
herent right  of  self-defense."  The  US  states 
that  It  suspects  that  Cambodia  is  being  used 
as  a  refuge  by  the  Viet  Communists. 

Sihanouk  disputes  that  Cambodia  is  he- 
ing  used  as  a  refuge  and  offan  to  let  the 


International  Control  Commission  Inspect 
the  border  for  communist  arms  smugging 
into  Vietnam. 

1966  Jan  3 — Cambodia  informs  the  CTN  that 
It  will  make  armed  attacks  Into  South  Viet- 
nam If  there  are  further  violations  of  Its 
territory  or  airspace  by  US  or  South  Viet- 
namese forces. 

1966 — US  Journalists  In  Csmbodta.  ostensi- 
bly to  cover  the  vUlt  there  of  Jackie  Kennedy, 
are  challenged  by  Sihanouk  to  And  a  tln^ 
Viet  Cong  base  la  Cambodia.  The  JoumaUsU 
do  Jxist  that,  with  Information  probably  sup- 
plied by  the  CIA.  The  US  press  argues  that 
Sihanouk  Is  closing  his  eyes  to  Communist 
support  bases  near  the  Vietnam  border. 

1967  Apr.  4 — Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  (In 
a  message  broadcast  to  the  nation)  says  that 
Cambodian  Communists  have  gone  "from 
subversion  to  acts  of  direct  aggression'*  and 
attacked  on  Apr.  2  provincial  guardposta  and 
agriculttiral  settlements  in  Bsttambeng 
Province  (in  northwest  Cambodia).  He  says 
that  while  the  nation  already  has  had  to 
face  "aggression"  from  US  and  South  Viet- 
namese forces.  It  now  faces  a  third  threat 
coming  from  the  "red  Khmers."  Sihanouk 
says  that  Cambodia  will  "face  the  situation 
alone  and  will  meet  force  by  force,  but  will 
not  ask  for  aid  from  anytxxly."  Be  also  warns 
that  If  the  "armed  rebellion  ^expands."  It 
might  become  necessary  to  dissolve  parlia- 
ment, dismiss  the  government  and  declare  a 
state    of    siege." 

1967  May  6 — Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  (In 
a  speech  in  Phnom  Penh)  warns  that  hia 
Government  will  resist  any  subversive  activi- 
ties inspired  from  abroad  whether  by  the 
Socialist  states  or  the  "imperialists."  He  sin- 
gles ou  t  by  name  North  Vietnam,  North 
Korea  and  the  Viet  Cong  as  attempting  **to 
turn  Cambodia  mto  a  colony  or  a  sacellice 
by  using  the  "Bed  Khmers"  as  their  Trojan 
horse." 

1967  Nov.  17 — General  Westmoreland  pri- 
vately tells  newamen  that  Cambodia  is  be- 
coming a  major  supply  route  for  ConununlEt 
forces  in  South  Vietnam.  US  officials  make 
It  known  that  they  are  considering  adopting 
a  policy  of  'hot  pursuit"  whereby  US  forces 
In  Vietnam  would  enter  Cambodia  when  pur- 
suing fleeing  enemy  forces. 

1967  Nov.  26 — Sihanouk  (in  a  statement  to 
newsmen  in  Phnom  Penh )  warns  that  be  will 
order  a  guerrilla  war  If  US  forces  esicroaoh 
upon  Cambodian  territory. 

1967  Dec.  11 — US  State  Department  spokes- 
man reaffirms  US  respect  for  "the  sovereignty. 
Independence  and  territorial  Integrity  oX 
Cambodia. " 

1967  Dec.  27 — Prince  Sihanouk  (in  a  speech 
to  the  National  Congress  in  Phnom  Penh) 
says  that  he  may  seek  volunteers  from  Com- 
munist China  and  other  Communist  countries 
If  US  troops  enter  Cambodia  "allegedly  ptu-- 
sulng  communist  Vietnamese  forces."  He 
states  that  he  is  prepared  to  face  the  possi- 
bility of  "Invasion"  by  US  forces,  Cambodia, 
he  further  says,  "will  ask  China,  Russia  and 
other  antl-lmperallstlc  powera  for  new  mlll- 
lary  aid." 

1967  Dec  38 — Communist  China  (In  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  Communist  party  new^iaper 
People's  Dally)  says  Uiat  It  will  give  "maxi- 
mum support"  to  Cambodia  If  the  US  ex- 
tends "its  war  of  aggression"  to  that  coun- 
try. On  the  same  day,  Prince  Sihanouk  says 
that  he  will  not  try  to  stop  US  troops  from 
entering  his  cotmtry  "In  hot  puxsulf*  if  he 
is  convinced  that  Viet  Cong  or  North  Viet- 
namese forces  Aave  entered  Cambodia  Illegal- 
ly and  are  In  an  "uninhabited  outlying  re- 
gion difficult  to  control."  Sihanouk  warns, 
however,  that  if  there  are  "serious  raids  or 
bombings"  against  frontier  areas  Inhabited 
by  Cambodians  or  Vietnamese  who  have  been 
living  there  a  long  time.  Cambodian  troops 
win  strike  back  as  strongly  as  possible. 

1968  Jan  13— Joint  communique  (Issued 
In  Pnom  Penh  and  Washington)  states  that 
"Ambassador  Bowles  renewed  American  as- 


surances of  respect  for  Cambodian  sover- 
eignty, neutrall^.  and  territorial  integrity." 
It  also  states  that  tbe  US  "Is  prepared  to 
provide  material  assistance  to  tbe  Interna- 
tional Control  Commission  to  enable  It  to 
increase  its  abllltj-  to  perform  its  mission." 
The  communique  further  states  that  the 
US  "has  no  desire  or  intention  to  violate 
Cambodian  territory  "  He  soured  the  Boyal 
Cambodian  Government  that  the  US  "wUl  do 
everything  possible  to  avoid  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  Cambodia  as  well  as  indde&ts 
and  accidents  which  may  catise  losses  and 
damage  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Cambodia." 
Cambodia,  for  Its  part,  streaaes  Its  desire 
"that  Its  terrlCory  and  its  neutrality  be  re- 
sp>ected  by  all  countries  including  the  bel- 
ligerents In  Vietnam." 

1968  Jan  14 — Prince  Sihanouk  again  calls 
for  the  US  to  refrain  from  pursuing  Com- 
munist units  Into  Cambodia.  If  the  US  does 
cross  tbe  border,  he  says,  the  Vietnamese 
Communists  "would  come  and  help  us  even 
without  our  permission,  and  If  they  come  It 
will  be  to  belp  the  Red  Khmers  and  not  the 
Songkum  regime,  which  would  disappear. 
He  says  that  It  is  "Inadmissible"  that  the 
US  go  back  on  what  he  describes  as  the 
pledge  made  by  Ambassador  Bowles. 

1968  Mar  28 — Prince  Sihanouk  declares 
that  his  government  has  received  asstirances 
from  CommimlBt  China  and  North  Vietnam 
that  they  will  not  mterfere  in  his  country's 
internal  affairs.  Sihanouk  clalroLS  that  Cam- 
bodian Communists  are  falling,  partly  be- 
crmse  Communist  China  and  North  Vietnam 
are  not  Inclined  to  support  them. 

1968 — Sihanouk  and  the  US  continue  to 
argue  over  the  right  of  US  and  South  Viet- 
namese troops  to  enter  Cambodia  to  combat 
communists  in  border  areas.  More  and  more 
the  US  accuse;  Cambodia  of  complicity  with 
the  enemy.  Sihanouk  responds  that  he  op- 
poses the  communists'  presence  In  his  coun- 
try but  the  Cambodian  army  is  too  small  to 
do  anything  about  It. 

1969  Mar  28 — Prince  Sihanouk  charges 
that  "Vietnamese  communists  were  increas- 
ingly infiltrating  Into  Cambodia."  He  pre- 
sents a  detailed  map  showing  Communist 
Implantation  In  Cambodia  He  says  that  he 
is  oppoeed  to  any  Intervention  by  the  US  air 
force  "under  whatever  pretext"  because 
Cambodian  women  and  children  would  get 
killed  and  not  Viet  Cong. 

196B  Apr  16 — US  government  .says  that  the 
US  "reeognlaes  and  respects  the  joverelgnty. 
independence,  neutrality  and  territorial  In- 
tegrity of  Cambodia  within  Its  present  fron- 
tiers," 

1969  Apr— Sihanouk  expresses  Increasing 
concern  about  native  pierrlllas  operating 
both  independently  and  with  the  North 
Vietnamese.  Cambodia  swings  more  towards 
cooperation  with  the  US.  Sihanouk  chooees 
as  his  new  Prime  Minister.  Lon  Nol,  former 
Chief  of  Police  and  a  reputed  "right  winger". 
Lon  Nol  promises  to  crack  down  on  commu- 
nist subversion  in  Cambodia, 

1969 — Michael  Leifer.  in  an  article  in  the 
Feb.  1869  Issue  of  Current  History,  argues 
that:  (1)  there  Is  tio  evidence  to  support  the 
Cambodian  government's  claim  that  the  up- 
risings there  are  the  direct  result  of  external 
intervention:  (2)  the  uprisings  c^n  be  ex- 
plained at  least  in  part  by  an  alliance  be- 
rweeA  dissident  peasant  groups  and  educat- 
ed, nationalistic,  urban  radicals. 

1969  May  9 — The  New  Tork  Times  reports 
that  US  B-52  bombers  in  recent  weeks  have 
raided  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vietnamese 
supply  dumps  and  base  camps  In  Cambodia 
for  the  first  time. — ".  .  .  Cambo<lla  has  not 
made  any  protest.  In  fact.  Cambodian  au- 
thorities have  increasingly  been  cooperating 
with  American  and  South  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary men  at  the  border,  often  giving  them 
Information  on  Vletcong  and  North  Viet- 
namese movements  Into  South  Vietnam." 

1969 — David  Chandler,  in  an  article  In  the 
Dec  1969  Issue  of  Current  History,  wrote 
that   Since    1966.    the   prlnoe   has   oonoen- 
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trat«d  tnvteftd  on  neklng  pledgw  to  "r«oog- 
iiiM  and  respect"  Cambodi&'s  "present  fron- 
tier". Sihanouk's  eagerness  to  frecee  tola 
boundaries  regardless  of  tlie  outcome  of  the 
war  In  Vietnam  Is  underitan dahle.  But  given 
the  arbitrary  way  in  which  theea  frontiers 
were  drawn  b;  the  French,  it  la  not  difficult 
to  understand  the  refusal  by  the  Thai.  Lao. 
and  South  Vietnamese  regimes  to  agree  to 
thla.  North  Vietnam  and  the  National  Liber- 
ation Front,  however,  have  not  hesitated  to 
support  Sihanouk.  Until  IMO.  when  its  re- 
sumption of  relatloni  with  Cambodia  was 
keyed  to  a  pmldenUal  declaration  express- 
ing "recognition  and  re^>ect"  of  Cambodia's 
frontiers,  the  US  deferred  to  its  Southeaat 
A£lan  Allies  on  the  Issue,  reluctant  to  Judge 
a  question  which  from  their  point  of  view 
remained  unsettled.  The  nelghbora*  refusal 
to  algn.  and  the  US  ecrupuloslty.  have  been 
interpreted  In  Cambodia  as  proof  that  Thai- 
land. Lace,  and  South  Vietnam  wish  to  re- 
enact  nineteenth  century  history  and  swal- 
low up  Cambodia. 

1970  Jan. — Sihanouk  leaTca  Cambodia  for 
a  trip  to  Kurope.  leaving  Premier  General 
Ix>n  Nol  and  Deputy  Premier  Prince  Idatak 
In  charge  of  the  country. 

1 970  Feb. — Oovemora  of  Cambodia's  14 
provinces  meet  In  Poom  Penh  and  report 
wlde^read  unrest  due  to  Viet  Cong  presence 
in  thrlr  provinces. 

1970  Mar.— Oen.  Lon  Nol.  Prince  Hatak 
and  Acting  Chief  of  State  Chen  Heng  move 
with  unanlmotis  vote  of  the  parliament  to 
oust  Prince  Sihanouk  from  his  ofllce  After 
the  coup,  the  new  government  reconflrma 
Camt>odlan  neutralist  position.  Sihanouk,  in 
Russia  at  the  time,  blames  the  ooup  on  the 
CIA.  The  new  rulers  order  all  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong  forces  out  of  Cam- 
bodia within  thr«e  days. 

1970  Apr, — Cambodian  troops  flartit  Viet 
Cong  with  sId  of  US  and  Sooth  Vietnamese 
artillery.  Cambodian  regime  clamps  tiown  on 
Import  of  Communist  aims  through  81ha- 
noukrllle  which  had  been  begun  six  months 
before  bv  Sihanouk.  The  new  reelme  also  calls 
for  International  Control  commission  to 
osice  again  protect  Cambodian  borders.  Antl- 
redme.  pro-Sihanouk  riots.  Increased  Viet 
Cong  attacks,  but  Cambodia  does  not  call 
for  trs  aid  in  order  to  retain  neutrality. 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State 
Roffers  decide  to  stay  out  of  Cambodian  af- 
fairs. 

1070  late-Apr. — Lon  Nol  requeats  VA.  aid 
against  Communists  1. 000  Vietnamese  resi- 
dents of  Cambodia  are  massacred  as  %  "warn- 
ing*" to  Viet  Cong.  Viet  Conft  move  to  within 
30  miles  of  Pnom  Penh.  Lon  Nol  goremment 
•eenu  to  be  tn  danger  of  oollap-^e.  Viet  Cong 
pledge  to  return   Sihanouk  to  power. 

1970  April  30 — U.S.  and  South  Vietnamese 
troops  Invade  Cambodia  to  clean  out  Viet 
Cong  strongholds.  Rtaglng  points  and  supply 
bases. 

CaMnootA 

T.  United  Stetes  military  operations  In 
Cambodia  violate  article  IV  of  the  8EATO 
treaty. 

A.  VB.  military  operations  In  Oambodla 
violate  the  SE-^TO  treaty  because  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  instigate  them  to  protect  the 
Cambodian  government  from  armed  attack. 

B.  U.S.  military  operations  In  Cambodln 
violate  the  SEATO  treaty  becatzse  the  Cam- 
bodian government  did  not  invite  or  con- 
sent to  them. 

C.  U.8.  military  operations  In  Cambodia 
violate  the  SBATO  treaty  because  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  Immediately  consult  with  other 
SB.\TO  nations  to  agree  on  common  defense 
measures. 

A.  In  19S4.  the  United  States  negotiated 
with  a  number  of  other  countries  and  signed 
the  Southeast  Asia  Collective  Defense 
Treaty.  The  United  States  a^eed  to  follow 
the  procedures  prescribed  In  Article  IV  of 
that  treaty  If  the  security  of  any  of  the  dss- 


ignated  countries,  including  Cambodia, 
were  threatened. 

A.  UJ3.  military  operations  In  Cambodlfi 
violate  the  SEATO  treaty  because  the  Pref>- 
Ident  did  not  instigate  them  to  protect  the 
Carat>odlan  government  from  armed  attack 

The  ftrst  paragraph  ot  Article  TV  provides 
that  "each  party  (e.g..  the  United  States) 
recognizes  that  aggression  by  means  of  an 
armed  attack  In  the  treaty  area  against  .  .  ■ 
any  State  .  .  which  the  Parties  by  tinanl- 
mous  agreement  may  h^eafter  designate 
(e.g..  Cambodia)  would  endanger  Its  own 
peace  and  safety,  and  agrees  that  it  will  In 
that  event  act  to  meet  the  danger  In  accord- 
ance with  Its  oonstltutlonal  processes."  Thlft 
section  provides  that  Individual  countries 
may  come  to  the  assistance  of  countries 
which  are  actually  under  armed  attack  in 
order  to  prevent  their  foroeable  overthrow. 
Note  that  it  provides  for  Immediate  uni- 
lateral Intervention  only  when  the  other 
country  is  under  "armed  attack"  and  only 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  attacked 
government.  This  section  cannot  authorize 
U.S.  military  intervenUon  in  Cambodia  for 
tv^-o  reasons.  First,  Cambodia  Is  not  under 
armed  attack.  The  Vietnamese  Communists 
focus  their  attacks  on  South  Viet  Nam.  not 
on  Cambodia.  The  Cambodian  Communists 
are  merely  sUuggllng  to  regain  a  voice  In 
their  own  government.  Second,  and  more 
important.  President  Nixon  did  not  design 
•-he  US.  military  operations  In  Cambodia  to 
assist  the  supposedly  attacked  Cambodian 
government.  To  the  contrary,  In  his  natlon- 
a-lde  television  appearance  on  April  30,  he 
emphafized  that  these  operations  are  de- 
signed to  assist  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment and  to  facilitate  the  withdrawal  of 
U.8.  troops  from  Viet  Nam.  The  President 
consciously  refrained  from  stating  that  U.S- 
mllltary  operations  are  calculated  to  help 
the  C-ambodlan  government  ret-aln  power. 

B.  UjS.  military  operations  In  Cambodln 
violate  the  SEATO  Treaty  because  the  Cam- 
bodian Oovemment  did  not  Invite  or  consent 
to  them. 

The  third  paragraph  of  Article  IV  provides 
that  "no  action  on  the  urrltory  of  any  State 
designated  .  .  .  under  paragraph  1  of  this 
article  (e.g.,  U.S.  military  operations  In  Cam- 
bodia) shall  be  taken  except  at  the  Invita- 
tion or  with  the  consent  of  the  government 
concerned  (i.e.,  Cambodia).  Thus  even  If 
US.  military  operations  in  Cambodia  could 
be  based  on  paragraph  1  of  Article  IV,  the? 
are  not  authorized  unless  the  Cambodian 
Oovemment  Invited  or  consented  to  them. 
President  Nixon  indicated  that  the  Cambo- 
dian Oovemment  did  not  Invite  or  consent 
to  XJB.  military  intervention-  In  his  na- 
tionwide television  address,  he  admitted  that 
the  Cambodian  Oovemment  was  not  con- 
sulted on  the  matter.  The  Cambodian  Oov- 
emment had  no  opportunity  to  consent,  for 
It  was  merely  informed  about  the  final 
decision. 

C.  U.B.  military  operations  In  Cambodia 
violate  the  SEATO  Treaty  because  the  Presi- 
dent did  not  immediately  consult  with  other 
SEATO  nations  to  agree  on  common  defense 
measures. 

The  second  paragraph  of  Article  IV  prc- 
vldes  that  "the  parties  (Including  the 
United  SUtes)  shall  consult  Immediately  In 
order  to  agree  on  the  measures  which  should 
be  taken  for  the  common  defense"  If  the  se- 
curity of  any  of  the  designated  states  (In- 
cluding Cambodia)  "is  threatened  in  any 
way  other  than  by  armed  attack  or  U  af- 
fected or  threatened  by  any  fact  or  situa- 
tion which  might  endanger  the  peace  of  the 
area."  This  section  authorizes  collective  ac- 
tion to  assist  countries  whose  territory  or 
sovereignty  la  threatened  by  some  event 
other  than  an  armed  attack.  Note  that  It  au- 
thorized the  slower  collective  assistance  In 
less  Imminently  threatening  Bituatlons.  Thi.i 
section  cannot  authorize  unilateral  US.  mili- 
tary Intervention  In  Cambodia  because  the 


United  States  did  not  consult  with  all  tb« 
other  SEATO  nations  befors  sending  troops 
into  Cambodia  and  because  the  United 
States  did  not  intervene  In  Cambodia  to  as- 
sist the  Cambodian  Oovemment. 

n.  The  United  States  military  operations 
in  CambodU  are  Illegal  because  they  violate 
articles  2(4)  and  &3  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

A  Article  2.  paragraph  4  of  the  United  Na- 
tloTu  Charter  provides: 

All  members  shall  refrain  in  their  Interaa- 
tlonal  relations  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  against  the  Urrltorlal  Integrity  or  polit- 
ical Independence  of  any  state,  .  .  . 

United  States  mlUtary  operations  in  Cam- 
bodia constitute  a  violation  of  Cambodia's 
-territorial  Integrity,  which  la  outlawed  by 
Article  2(4)  of  the  VH.  Charter,  and  there- 
f  jre  by  Article  VI  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  provides  In  part  that 
"all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made. 
under  the  Authority  of  the  United  SUtes. 
shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the  Land." 

B.  Article  53.  paragraph  1  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter,  referring  to  regional  defense 
agencies  such  as  SEATO,  provides; 

.  .  .  But  no  enforcement  action  ithall  be 
taken  under  regional  arrangements  or  by 
regional  agencies  without  the  authorlzatlOD 
of  the  Security  Council.  .  .  ■ 

Even  If  the  present  United  States  military 
action  In  Cambodia  were  proper  and  legal 
under  the  SEATO  treaty  and  Protocol  (and 
such  action  Is  not  legal,  as  shown  in  Section 
I  above  I .  the  action  would  be  illegal  under 
Article  63(1)  of  the  UJI.  Charter,  since  the 
action  was  In  no  sense  authorised  by  the 
Security  Council  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
United  States  may  not  under  authority  of 
t-he  SEATO  treaty  take  military  action  in 
Cambodia  which  is  prohibited  to  BEATO  as 
an  organization. 

Any  conflict  between  the  SEATO  agree- 
ment and  the  U.N.  Charter  must  bo  resolved 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  as  required  by  Article 
103  of  the  United  Nations  Charter: 

In  the  event  of  a  conflict  between  the 
obligations  of  the  Membera  of  the  United 
Nations  under  the  present  Charter  and  ihelr 
obligations  under  any  other  international 
agreement,  their  obligations  undsr  the  pn*- 
ent  Charter  shall  prevail. 

Ill-  The  United  States  miUtary  operations 
in  Cambodia  violate  the  1954  Geneva  agree- 
ments which  ended  the  French  Indochina 
War. 

Although  the  United  SUtes  is  not  legally 
bound  by  the  Geneva  ftgreements.  It  Is  mor- 
allv  bound  to  observe  them  by  the  Declara- 
tion made  to  the  Geneva  Conference  on 
July  21.  1954  by  the  U-.'S.  represenUtlve. 
Under  Secretary  of  State  Walter  Bedell 
Smith.  TTiat  Declaration  said.  In  part: 

The  Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtee  .  .  . 
dociarae  with  regard  to  the  aforesaid  agree- 
ments and  paragraphs  that  (1)  It  will  refrain 
from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  to  disturb 
them,  in  accordance  with  Article  2(4)  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  .  . 

Paragraph  12  of  the  Final  Declaration  of 
the  Geneva  Conference,  also  Issued  on  July 
21.  1954  and  referred  to  in  the  United  States 
Declaration,  provides: 

12.  In  their  relations  with  Camljodia,  Laos, 
and  Viet  Nam,  e«ch  member  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  undertjikea  to  respect  the  eover- 
elgnty,  the  independence,  the  unity  and  the 
territorial  Integrity  of  the  above-mentioned 
SUtes,  and  to  refrain  from  any  interference 
in  their  internal  aHalrs. 

The  present  Uniud  SUtes  mlllUry  opera- 
tions In  Cambodia  are  a  direct  violation  of 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity  of 
Cambodia,  and  constltuU  "the  use  ot  force 
to  disturb"  the  agreement  contained  In  Para- 
graph 12  of  the  Final  Declaration  of  the 
Geneva  Conference,  in  \-iolatlon  of  the  uni- 
lateral Declaration  of  the  United  SUtes  at 
the  Conference.  At  the  very  least,  such  action 
amounts  to  bad  faith  by  the  United  SUtes 
Gm-ernment  in  falling  to  keep  its  word. 
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Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recogrilzed. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  recog- 
nize the  truth  of  the  statement  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  Senator  Fit- 
BRiGHT,  and  the  Senator  from  Alaslta. 
Senator  Gravel,  that  If  we  authorize  this 
sum  for  military  assistance  to  Cambodia, 
it  may  be  followed  next  year  and  in  other 
years  by  additional  requests  for  money 
for  Cambodia. 

When  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Church  >,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
'Mr.  MAWsriELDi .  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AiKEV),  and  I  introduced  in 
April  the  amendment — usually  called 
Cooper-Church — its  purpose  was  to  pre- 
vent an  expansion  of  U.S.  involvement  in 
the  war  and  to  require  that  if  troops  or 
miUtai-y  aid  should  be  used,  the  adminis- 
tration must  come  to  Congress  for  au- 
thority. That  is  what  the  administration 
lias  done  In  this  case.  It  has  followed  the 
process  the  Senate  approved  by  majority 
vote. 

I  shall  give  my  reasons  for  voting  for 
military  assistance  to  Camtwdia.  I  need 
not  say  I  am  opposed  to  expansion  of  the 
Vietnam  war.  I  am  opposed  to  the  use  of 
our  troops  In  Cambodia  or  in  war  in  any 
other  coimtry  without  the  consent  of 
Congress.  But  there  is  an  existing  and 
difficult  situation  in  Cambodia;  one  need 
only  look  at  the  map  to  know  that  if  there 
is  a  victory  in  Cambodia  for  North  Viet- 
namese and  Viet  Cong,  the  flank  of  our 
own  forces  will  be  exposed.  For  that  rea- 
son alone,  for  the  protection  of  our 
troops,  I  support  the  bill.  If  the  new 
Cooper-Church-Javlts-Aiken-Mansfleld- 
Case  ammdment  is  maintained  by 
the  Congress  and  the  President,  our  force 
will  remain  during  withdrawal  of  our 
forces  from  South  Vietnam.  This  bill 
provides  them  with  some  protection. 

I  make  one  further  point.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  distinguished  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
have  stated  that  other  funds  are  avail- 
able if  we  do  not  authorize  the  t255 
million  requested  In  the  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly  im- 
tenable  and  inconsistent  to  argue  that 
the  President  may  go  ahead  and  use 
money  from  other  sources,  if  he  so  de- 
sires to  provide  military  aid  to  Cambodia. 
Those  provisions  authorizing  Presiden- 
tial discretion  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  were 
written  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  approved  by  the  Congress. 
The  use  of  such  funds  is  legal  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  quite  consistent  to  tell 
the  administration  It  should  use  fimds 
permissible  under  law  while  opposing 
any  aid  to  Cambodia.  It  may  be  an  argu- 
ment for  economy,  but  not  for  policy. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  me  half  a  minute? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  Is  It  not  true  that  In  this 
very  blU  we  in  the  committee  have 
added — the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  I 
were  the  sponsors  of  it — an  amendment 


to  eliminate  the  power  to  make  these 
transfers? 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  think  we  should  defeat  the  pending 
amendment. 

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  hour 
of  2:30  having  arrived,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska.  On  Uiis  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  ^Mr.  Dodd), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr. 
RussiLL),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAirtcLD)  is 
absent  an  oCQcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  ( Mr. 
DoMnncK)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Munst)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towa) 
\s  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Munsx).  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
•  Mr.  Hattieu))  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Domhocx).  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  33. 
nays  61.  as  follows: 


|No.  484  Leg.l 

YEAS— 33 

Burdick 

HugheE 

Nelson 

Byrd.  W.  Vs. 

Inoure 

PbU 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Proxmlre 

Ellender 

Magnuaon 

Randolph 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Rlbicoff 

OoodeU 

Mathtas 

Stevenson 

Oore 

McCarthy 

Gravel 

McCovem 

Tydlngi 

Harris 

Mondale 

Williams.  H  J. 

Hart 

Montoya 

Tarborough 

Hartke 

Muskle 

NAYS~«1 

Aiken 

Eastland 

MOSB 

AUen 

Ervln 

Murphy 

Allott 

Fannin 

Packwood 

Anderson 

Toti% 

Pastore 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Pearson 

Bayh 

Grlflln 

Psfcy 

Bellmon 

Oume; 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hansen 

Sazbe 

Bible 

Holland 

SchweUter 

Boggs 

HoUingi 

Scott 

Brooke 

Hruska 

Smltb 

Byrd,  Va. 

Jackson 

Sparkman 

Cannon 

Javits 

Spong 

Case 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Stennls 

Churcb 

Jordan.  Idabo 

Stevens 

Cook 

Long 

Talmadge 

Cooper 

McClelian 

Tburmrnd 

Cotton 

McOse 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Curtis 

MetcaU 

XX>le 

MUer 

NOT  VOTING— 6 

Dodd 

Hattleld 

RUSMll 

DomliUck 

Mundt 

Tower 

So  Mr.  Gravel's  atnendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  more  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  quite 
honestly.  I  bad  originally  Intended  to 
vote  tor  this  bill  believing  that  by  wisely 
limiting  the  type  ol  aid.  prohibiting  the 
introduction  of  American  combat  forces 
or  advisers,  and  specifically  stating  that 
these  supplemental  funds  should  in  no 
way  "be  construed  as  a  commitment  by 
the  United  States  to  Cambodia  for  Its 
defense,"  the  Senate  could  express  Its 
collective  Judgment  that  Cambodia 
should  be  the  first  real  test  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Guam  doctrine  of  limited 
assistance  and  self-help. 

But  after  yesterday's  debate,  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  to  me  whether  this  aid  would 
be  given  solely  in  the  context  of  the 
Guam  doctrine  of  giving  only  limited 
financial  aid  on  a  strictly  self-help  besla, 
which  would  exclude  the  poaalble  use  of 
American  military  forces. 

For  instance.  Senator  OaimH  sug- 
gested that  a  vote  for  this  supplemental 
was  an  endorsement  of  the  President's 
Vietnamization  policy.  I  find  a  similar 
implication  In  Secretary  Rogers'  testi- 
mony that  this  supplemental  is  "impor- 
tant to  oiu"  foreign  policy  in  Its  entirety 
and  m  its  individual  elements" — includ- 
ing, presumably,  the  policy  of  Vietnam- 
ization. 

The  important  point  that  emerged 
from  yesterday's  debate  Is  that  the  pol- 
icy implications  of  this  supplemental  are 
very  unclear. 

If  the  additional  (155  million  assist- 
ance to  Cambodia  were  viewed  as  the 
first  step  toward  Implementing  the  policy 
of  limited  assistance  and  self-help,  X 
would  support  it. 

But  if  this  authorization  is  Interpreted 
as  an  endorsement  of  Vietnamization,  or 
an  extension  of  Vietnamization  to  Cam- 
bodia, as  I  fear  it  may  be,  I  must  oppose 
It 

For  Vietnamization  is  not  a  way  to  end 
the  war  and  win  the  peace.  Despite  the 
President's  best  intentions  and  best  rhet- 
oric, Vietnamization — the  policy  of  re- 
ducing trooi>8  to  the  level  necessary  to 
sustain  the  Government  of  South  Viet- 
nam— does  not  encourage  self-help  and. 
Indeed,  rewards  failure. 

Like  It  or  not,  as  long  as  American 
troops  remain  in  South  Vietnam,  they 
act  as  a  trip  wire  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  vt-ill  respond  to  whatever 
extent  necessary  in  the  event  their  safety 
is  threatened. 

As  long  as  even  a  small  contingent  of 
U.S.  troops  remains.  Thieu  and  Ky  are 
assured  that  If  they  fall  President  Nixon 
will  be  forced  to  travel  the  discredited 
escalatory  road  of  his  postwar  predeces- 
sors. President  Nixon  himself  acluiowl- 
edged  the  dimensions  of  this  possible 
escalation  last  week  at  his  news  confer- 
ence, when  he  threatened  to  resume 
bombing  of  the  North. 

The  President  also  Implied  at  his  news 
conference  that  he  considers  the  "tying 
down"  of  North  Vietnamese  troops  in 
Cambodia  as  essential  to  vietnamiza- 
tion. 

The  economic  aid  In  this  bill  must  be 
viewed  In  the  context  of  an  already  ex- 
isting commitment  in  Camtxxlia.  Today, 
the  South  Vietnamese  and  UJS.  Air 
Forces  are  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
only  operational  air  force  In  Cambodia. 
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Twenty  thousand  UJS.-supported  South 
Vietnamese  troops  currently  operate  in 
Cambodia.  If  this  supplemental  will  In 
fact  be  used  to  foster  an  extension  of  our 
fallacious  Vietnamization  policy  into 
Cambodia — to  increase  the  area  of  U.S. 
commitment  in  Southeast  Asia — it  could 
be  a  tragic  mistake. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  country  can 
ailord  another  rapidly  passed  and 
vaguely  understood  commitment — a 
commitment  which  could  turn  out  to  be 
the  Cambodian  equivalent  of  the  Gulf 
of  Tonkin.  More  thorough  debate  and 
further  hearings  are  prudent  and  neces- 
sary. 

Since,  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Syminotom)  has 
pointed  out.  the  President  can  use  the 
emergency  provisions  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act— section  506(a),  610(a)  or 
614(a>  to  supply  aid  to  Cambodia:  and 
since  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Commitlee  iMr.  Fci.- 
BRIGHT)  has  promised  complete  hearings 
early  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  on 
the  Implications  of  this  economic  com- 
mitment to  Cambodia.  I  will  vote  for  the 

Gravel  amendment. 

The     PRESmiNG     OFFICER.     The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  What  la 
the  will  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CHURCH  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  amendment  that  Is 
Intended  to  be  offered.  If  that  Is  true, 
I  ask  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
blU. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  if  no 
Senators  wish  to  speak  further  on  the 
bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  not- 
withstandmg  the  previous  order,  the  vote 
occur  immediately,  and  that  rule  XII  be 

waived.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  Is.  Shall  it  pass?  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wUl  call  the 
roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Dodd) 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Rnsssu.)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattibld)  Is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoxnncK)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Miwdt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towzr) 
is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South   Dakota    (Mr.   Mmn>T)    and   the 


Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towu)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNicK)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr.  HjiTrnuLDi.  II 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  aimounced — yeas  12, 
nays  22,  as  follows: 

I  No.  «3S  Leg.  I 


TKA3— 72 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUoct 

Anderson 

Baker 

Barb 

Beilmon 

Bennett 

Bltile 

Boggs 

Brtxike 

BynJ.  Va. 

Cannon 

Caee 

Churcti 

cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Cunls 

Dole 

Eagle  ton 

Eoatland 

Enrin 


Fannin 

Muskle 

Pong 

Pack  wood 

GoldwBter 

Pas  core 

OrUBn 

Pearson 

Gumey 

Percy 

Hanaen 

Prouty 

tUrt 

Bandolph 

HoUand 

Saxb« 

KoUlDgs 

8chw«Uur 

HrufikB 

Scott 

Jackson 

Smith 

Javlu 

Bparkman 

Jordan.  M.G. 

Spong 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Stennis 

Long 

Steveni 

MaKnuBon 

St«venaon 

Uachlas 

SynUngton 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

McO«e 

Thurmond 

Mcloiyre 

Tydlngk 

MetcaJf 

WUllams.  N.J. 

Miner 

WlUlama,  Del. 

Mou 

Tarboroutfh 

Murpbj 

Young.  N.  Dak 

the  relief  of  Elmer  M.  Grade,  and  re- 
questing a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  agree  to  the  request 
of  the  House  for  a  cotiference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  0£Bcer  appointed  Mr.  East- 
LAMD,  Mr.  McClzlxam,  Mr.  EKvm,  Mr. 
Hansiu,  and  Mr.  Cooic  conferees  on  the 
pait  of  the  Senate. 


NATS— 33 


Bunlick  Hartke  Montoyn 

byrd.  W.  Va.  UugUea  Neiion 

EUender  inouye  PeU 

Puibrlsbt  Kennedy  Pioxmire 

OoodeU  Uansfield  Riblcoff 

Oore  McCleilan  Tounc.  Oblo 

Gravel  McGoTem 

Hams  Uondale 


NOT  VOTtNO— 6 


Dodd 
Domlnlck 


HatSeld 

Mundt 


Russell 
Tower 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  1 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go  into  executive  session  to  consider  a 
nomination  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
and  some  nominations  which  were  re- 
ported earlier  today  and  are  now  at  the 
desk,  including  one  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


U.S.  TARIFF  COMMISSION 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Jefferson  Banks  Young,  of 
Virginia,  to  be  a  member  of  the  US. 
Tariff  Commission. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  19911)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  provide  additional  foreign 
assistance  authorizations,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bUl  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  and  Mr.  SPARKMAN 
moved  to  lay  the  motion  to  reconsider  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ments and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized 
to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Fci.- 
BRiGKT,  Mr.  Spakkmah.  Mr.  Mansiuld, 
Mr.  GORX.  Mr.  Chtiuch.  Mr.  Aikin,  Mr. 
Case,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Wiixiams  of 
Delaware  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


US.  ciRcurr  court 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  W.  Wallace  Kent,  of 
Michigan,  to  be  a  VS.  circuit  judge  for 
the  sixth  circuit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nom- 
ination is  considered  and  confirmed. 


U.S.  ATTORNEY 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  WlUlam  C.  Lee.  of  In- 
diana, to  be  a  VS.  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


ELMER  M.  GRADE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  6114.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  announcing 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  biU  (HJl.  6114)   for 


CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Robert  D.  Timm.  of  Wash- 
ington, to  be  a  member  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  ccnflrmed. 


U.8.  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Fred  M  Winner,  of  Colo- 
rado, to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
district  of  Colorado 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  nomi- 
liation  is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Barron  P.  McCune  of 
Pennsylvania,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge 
for  the  western  districtof  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  resume  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resimied  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


BIO  THICKET  NATIONAL  PARK.  TEX. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1428.  S.  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Assistant  Lecislative  Clerk.  S.  4, 
to  establish  the  Big  Thicket  National 
Park  in  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  vcith  an 
amendment,  on  page  1.  line  8,  after  the 
word  "not",  strike  out  "less  than"  and 
insert  "to  exceed":  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

8.4 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat,  In 
order  to  preserve  In  public  ownezalllp  an 
area  in  the  State  of  Texas  possessing  out- 
standing lx)tanical  and  eoologlcal  values 
together  with  scenic  and  other  natural  values 
of  great  slgnlAcance,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shaU  establish  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park,  consisting  of  land  and  Interests 
In  land  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  In  Hardin.  Liberty.  San  Jacinto.  Polk, 
and  Tyler  Counties.  Texas. 

Sac.  3.  IS)  To  Mtabllsb  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  acquire  land  or  Interests  therein  by  do- 
nation. purt.hase  with  donated  or  appropri- 
ated funds,  exchange,  or  In  such  other  man- 
ner as  he  deems  to  t>e  in  the  public  Interest. 
Wherever  feasible,  land  shall  be  acquiT«d  by 
transfer  from  other  Federal  agencies. 

Any  property,  or  Interest  therein,  owned 
by  the  State  of  Texas  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  be  acquired  only  with  the  con- 
currence of  such  owner. 

(b|  In  order  to  facilitate  the  acquisition 
of  privately  owned  lands  In  the  park  by  ex- 
change and  avoid  the  payment  of  severance 
costs,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  ac- 
quire land  which  Ues  adjacent  to  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  park.  Land  so  acquired  out- 
side the  park  boundary  may  be  exchanged 
by  tbe  Seoret,iry  on  an  equal-value  basts, 
subject  to  such  terms,  conditions,  and  res- 
ervations as  he  may  deem  neoessary.  for 
privately  owned  land  located  wltlun  tbe 
park.  The  Secretary  may  accept  oaah  from 
or  pay  cssb  to  the  grant  or  In  such  exchange 


In  order  to  equalize  the  values  of  the  prop- 
erties exchanged. 

Sec  3  Wheu  title  to  all  privately  owned 
land  within  the  boundary  of  the  park,  other 
than  &uch  outstanding  Interests,  rights,  and 
easements  as  the  Secretary  deternUnes  are 
not  objectionable.  Is  vested  in  the  United 
States,  notice  thereof  and  notice  of  the  es- 
tabUshment  of  tbe  Big  Tlllcicet  Na- 
tional Park  shall  be  published  In  the  Pederal 
Register.  Thereafter,  the  Secretary  may  con- 
tinue to  acquire  the  remaining  land  and 
interests  In  land  within  the  iMundsnea  of 
the  park. 

Sec.  4.  The  Big  Thicket  National  Park  sliall 
be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  tbe  In- 
terior In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  August  26.  1916  (39  SUt.  63S:  18 
(X.S.C.  i-4> .  as  amended  and  supplemented. 

Sec  5.  There  are  hereby  aulhorlsed  to  l>e 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  neceassrjr  to 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

cbamcx  to  savx  a  vamisutnc  amesican 
wildebmess:  thx  big  thicket 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Jackson),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bi- 
ble > ,  and  the  other  able  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs who  have  indicated  their  unani- 
mous support  for  my  bill  to  establish  a 
Big  Thicket  Nattcinal  Park,  by  virtue  of 
their  recent  favorable  committee  action. 

The  desire  to  turn  the  Big  Thicket  Into 
a  national  park  dates  back  to  at  least 
1927,  when  the  East  Texas  Big  Thicket 
Association  was  created.  During  the  43- 
year  interim  since  that  date,  a  numbei' 
of  conservati(m  organizations  Emd  indi- 
viduals with  various  degrees  of  concern 
have  submitted  proposals  to  establish  a 
park  or  preserve  ranging  in  size  from 
20,000  to  1  million  acres.  Even  if  it  were 
feasible  today  to  set  aside  an  area  of  I 
million  acres,  it  would  no  longer  be  pos- 
sible, since  the  Big  Thicket  has  shrunk 
from  its  original  expanse  of  3.5  million 
acres  to  its  present  size  of  only  300.000 
to  400.000  acres. 

In  1966,  I  introduced  a  bill — the  first 
ever  introduced  in  Congress — to  create 
a  Big  Thicket  National  Park,  and  have 
introduced  the  measure  during  each  suc- 
cessive Congress  since  that  time.  My  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  iS.  4)  provides 
for  a  pai-k  of  not  less  than  100,000  acres 
of  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  In  Har- 
din. Liberty,  San  Jacinto.  Polk,  and 
T>ler  County  areas  of  east  Texas. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  provides  for  a  park  of 
not  over  100.000  acres. 

We  cannot  afford  to  delay  or  defer  the 
preservation  of  unique  wilderness  areas 
such  as  the  Big  Thicket  of  Texas.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Thicket  is  van- 
ishing ot  the  rate  of  approximately  50 
acres  per  day  as  ever-increasing  areas 
of  the  forest  are  cut  down  Back  around 
1964.  a  lumber  executive  is  reported  to 
have  stated: 

The  Big  Thicket?  The  way  we're  going. 
In  ten  years  there  wont  t>e  a  Big  Thicket! 

This  sort  of  callous  disregard  for  na- 
ture threatens  soon  to  deprive  the  people 
of  our  country  of  their  right,  and  even 
their  opportunity,  to  enjoy  the  remain- 
ing splendid  wilderness  areas  of  America. 
Where  will  our  people  go  to  see  and  ex- 
perience a  place  like  the  Big  Thicket  If 
It  Is  ever  allowed  to  be  irrevocably  de- 
stroyed? 

According  to  figures  reoenOy  rdeased 


by  tlie  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  204.- 
765.770  Americans  have  at  present  a 
seemingly  insatiable  appetite  for  "getting 
back  to  nature"  whenever  they  have  an 
available  holiday  or  weekend  to  do  so. 
This  is  not  particularly  surprising,  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  so  many  of  our 
citizens  are  cramped  into  the  close  quar- 
ters that  are  typical  of  most  of  the  urtian 
areas  of  the  coimtry.  In  ever-increasing 
numbers,  our  people  are  flocking  to 
parks,  seashores,  rivers,  lakes,  and  other 
areas  of  scenic  beauty.  We  in  Congress 
have  an  obligation  to  preserve  and  pro- 
tect the  wilderness  areas  which  are 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people 
adequately. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  more  than 
3Vi  million  persons  live  within  a  lOO-mlle 
radius,  which  would  be  a  mere  2-hour 
drive  from  my  proposed  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park.  Another  13  million  people 
live  within  250  miles  of  the  park.  They 
could  be  ex[)ected  to  travel  the  relativeb' 
short  distance  to  the  Thicket  on  a  fairly 
regular  basis.  Although  those  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Big  Thicket  would  stand 
to  benefit  most  liirectly  from  the  crea- 
tion of  this  national  park,  I  have  little 
doubt  that  such  an  area  would  soon  cotne 
to  be  considered  a  great  environmental 
asset  by  all  Americans. 

Once  again.  I  emphasize  to  the  Sen- 
ate that  we  no  longer  have  the  luxury 
of  tolerating  delaying  tactics  as  we  bat- 
tle to  save  vanishing  American  wilder- 
ness areas  such  as  the  Big  Tliicket  of 
Texas.  I  urge  my  fellow  Senators  to 
demonstrate  their  concern  for  the  en- 
vironment by  supporting  the  passage  of 
my  bill  to  establish  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  under  the  administraticm 
of  the  National  Park  S(a-vice.  The  task 
is  great,  and  the  Ume  is  short.  We  must 
act  favorably  at  once,  or  it  may  be  too 
late  to  act  at  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1415),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PtJlPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

6.  4.  Introduced  by  Senator  Tarborough  of 
Texas,  would  establish  the  Big  Ttilcket  Na- 
tional Park  In  the  State  of  Texas  and  wotUd 
preserve  an  area  of  outstanding  botanical 
and  ziKiloglcal  values,  together  with  scenic 
and  other  natural  attributes  of  great  signifi- 
cance. 

LEOISlJhTIVE   HISTOBT 

Periodically  during  the  last  30  years.  varl<nis 
individuals  and  organlzaUons  have  stated  the 
need  for  preserving  a  portion  of  the  Big 
Thicket  for  park  purposes.  Parks  or  reser- 
vations ranging  in  size  from  30.000  to  1  mU- 
Uon  acres  have  been  proposed.  The  bill, 
as  r«ported.  provides  for  s  wi^ytmum  area  of 
100,000  acres. 

In  the  19S0'S  proposals  to  create  a  State 
park  were  made  In  the  T^xas  Legislature  and 
were  the  subject  of  discussion  for  a  numtKr 
of  years.  In  190S,  Senator  Tarborough  Intro- 
duced a  bill  for  creation  of  a  national  park, 
and  has  continued  to  work  for  tbe  enabling 
legislation. 

In  tills  Congress,  the  committee  tield  lisld 
besxlngs  In  llsxas.  snd  further  hearings  In 
Washington.  Tbe  committee  Is  convinced 
that  the  measure  has  the  support  of  a  gieatei 
part  of  the  people  of  the  area,  and  of  re- 
sponsible Stats  and  local  offldaia. 
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SACKCBOCini 

Tbs  Big  TUlekgt  or  ea>t  Taxu  la  a  unlqiM 
uid  butoiieally  mioesusc  put  at  tb*  aouOi- 
ftAstera  dedduouj  forejiC.  Ic  u  developcil  on 
Lbe  ftndeat  gull  coastal  plain  ocroM  wlilch 
flow  numerous  bayous,  creeks,  and  rtvers.  Ee- 
vatloiu  v*rj  [lom  a  Sew  leec  above  »ea  level 
on  the  soutb  to  more  than  400  on  llie  north, 
Liud  muht  of  the  area  can  be  classed  as  gently 
rolllnic-  The  upper  reaches  are  generally  well 
dxalned.  but  these  give  way  guliward  to  Sat- 
t«r  regiona  containing  scattered  swamps, 
bogs,  and  "baygalls."  Sloughs  and  oxbows 
line  the  major  river  courses.  Except  where 
altered  by  man"s  activities,  the  area  Is  cov- 
ered unbrolcenly  with  a  tall,  relatively  dense. 
variably  mixed  hardwood-plne  climax  forest, 
characterized  by  the  luxuriance  of  lu  vegeta- 
tion. 

The  floral  componenu  ol  this  forest  are 
representative  of  widely  separated  parts  of 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  United  Stales, 
meeting  In  the  Big  Thlcxet  In  fascinating 
ecologlc  Interplay.  Such  a  mingling  of 
■peclea— animals  as  well  as  plants — la  found 
nowhere  else  as  extensively. 

The  northern  edge  of  the  Big  Thicket  oc- 
cupies a  rather  abrupt  line  of  low-lying  hills, 
probably  representing  the  last  gulf  shoreline 
of  the  Pliocene  epoch.  This  terrain  Is  mod- 
erately Incised  by  numerous  small  streams — 
many  spring-fed  and  producing  clear,  cold, 
sort  water.  These  small,  unfaUlng  tributaries 
sustain  larger  oaea  which  empty  Into  the 
gulf-bound  San  Jacinto,  Trinity,  Heches,  and 
Sabine  Rivers.  As  they  reach  the  lower,  more 
level  plains  the  streams  slow  down  and  ac- 
quire a  meandering  pattern  which  shaUowly 
dissects  the  land. 

The  entire  Big  Thicket  region  holds  enor- 
mous reacrvea  of  underground  water  because 
of  the  high  capacities  of  the  forest  soils  and 
their  underlying  strata  for  absorption  and 
retention.  The  forest  Is  terminated  on  the 
south  by  the  guli  coastal  prairie,  an  area  of 
very  low  land  subject  to  saline  water  en- 
croachment, where  grasses  predominate  to 
the  exclusion  of  deciduous  forest  species. 

Within  the  Thicket  or  its  Immediate  vicin- 
ity several  species  of  trees  have  reached  their 
finest  development  and  largest  size.  For  ex- 
imple.  an  American  holly  near  Hardin  in 
Liberty  County  Is  a  record  specimen  meaa- 
unng  over  13  feet  In  circumference.  Is  53 
feet  high,  and  has  a  crown  spread  of  SI  feet. 
The  champion  eastern  redcedar  Is  located 
near  RoganvlUe,  Just  outside  the  Thicket's 
esatern  edge.  Near  Conroe  In  the  western 
part  of  the  Thicket  are  the  biggest  examples 
of  tree  sparkleberry.  common  sweetleaf.  and 
redbay.  while  the  largest  two-wing  sllverbell 
Is  near  Shepherd. 

At  Devers,  not  far  from  the  forest's  south- 
ern border.  Is  the  biggest  spadmen  of  yau- 
pon.  The  largest  known  black  hickory  and 
planertrce  are  located  In  a  superb  bottom- 
land hardwood  grove  within  the  Beaumont 
unit  of  the  proposed  park.  Other  trees  such 
as  the  American  beech,  sou'Jlern  magnolia, 
blockgum.  sweetgum,  tialdcypreas  and 
cherrybark,  southern  red,  and  swamp  chest- 
nut oaks  show  similar  remarkable  growth. 
wiLsura 
The  remote,  wild  character  of  the  Big 
Thicket  has  made  It  an  attractive  haven  for 
all  forms  of  wUdllfs.  which  find  In  Its  dense 
foreau  abundant  food  supply  and  protection 
In  a  natural  environment.  The  mlngUng  of 
species  which  lends  so  much  Interest  to  the 
plantll/e  of  the  Thicket  Is  reflscted  In  au 
intriguing  diversity  of  Its  animal  In- 
habitants. 

Among  the  larger  mammals  are  the  Texas 
whttetall  deer,  both  red  and  gray  fox.  rac- 
coon, ringtail,  mink,  otter,  skunks,  opossum, 
IxJbcat,  mountain  lion,  and.  on  occasion, 
tataek  besr.  Both  the  Jaguar  and  ocelot  of 
klezlco  were  formerly  sighted,  and  a  number 
of  persons  beUeve  these  beautiful  cau  are 
■till  present.  One  of  the  most  Interesting  ani- 


mals la  the  Thicket  Is  th*  shy,  timorous,  and 
ever-present  armadillo.  Lessar  mammals 
range  from  rare  beaver  to  abundant  gray, 
flying,  and  fox  squirrels,  cottontails,  musk- 
rau,  and,  of  course,  multitudinous  smaller 
rtxlents. 

Over  300  birds  have  been  listed  for  the 
Big  Thicket.  Including  many  shore  and  water 
birds.  As  with  the  plant  forms,  a  fasdnaung 
mixture  of  eastern  and  western  species  oc- 
curs here.  An  example  Is  the  seemingly  In- 
congruous overlapping  of  the  anhlnga  or 
water  turkey  of  the  southeast  with  the  road- 
runner  of  the  southwest,  representing  two 
distinctly  different  habitats,  yet  both  at 
home  in  the  Thicket. 

The  forest  lies  on  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  great  Mississippi  Valley  flyway  and 
the  gulf  coastal  route  into  Mexico,  so  that 
most  migrating  species  m  the  Central  United 
States  can  be  seen  In  the  Thicket  In  season. 
Of  particular  Interest  to  the  ornithologist 
ore  relatively  rare  birds  like  the  r«d-cocksded 
woodpecker,  Bachman's  sparrow,  and  brown- 
headed  nuthatch,  while  the  average  visitor 
will  and  such  birds  as  the  southern  pUeated 
woodpecker  fascinating,  or  the  exceedingly 
graceful  American  egret  and  the  colorful  ro- 
seate spoonbill  In  their  great  river-bottom 
rookeries. 

HISTOST 

During  the  historic  period,  the  Big  Thicket 
was  Inhabited  by  the  Akoklsa  and  the  BIdai 
Indiana.  About  iSOO  the  Ooushatia  Indians 
and,  a  little  later,  the  Alabama  Indians  set- 
tled In  the  region,  having  moved  from  the 
Bast.  At  the  peesent  time  the  Alabama  and 
Ooushatta  Indians  still  remain  In  the  Big 
Thicket  on  Texas'  only  Indian  reservation. 

The  siory  of  these  tribes  Is  a  fascinating 
blend  of  history  and  legend  covering  the 
period  from  the  time  of  Columbus  to  the 
present. 

To  the  early  white  pioneers,  the  Big 
Thicket  presented  a  formidable  physical  bar- 
rier to  exploration  and  settlement.  Later  It 
served  as  an  impregnnble  wilderness  sanc- 
tuary to  those  attempting  to  avoid  the  con- 
flicts and  demands  of  a  developing  clvlii^- 
tion.  Thus  the  vast  area  containing  the 
Thicket  became  the  location  for  Innumerable 
folklore  stories  and  legends,  most  of  them 
based  on  fact.  More  recently  It  has  proven 
to  be  a  very  Important  economic  resource 
which  has  supported  substantial  lumber  and 
oil  Industries.  Any  area  which  has  been  all 
these  things  Is  bound  to  have  a  fascinating 
history.   The   Big   Thicket   Is   no   exception. 

Historic  and  legendary  features  Include 
such  diverse  sltss  as  the  "Keyser  Burnout," 
Gen,  Sam  Houston's  heme  nsar  Moss  HUl, 
the  Old  Union  Well,  the  Hanging  Tree,  the 
•"Tight-Eye"  country,  the  Contraband  Trail, 
and  th«  Ohost  Road. 

In  addition,  there  are  several  cultural 
aspects  which  are  of  considerable  Inipor- 
tanoe  and  would  t>e  of  exceptional  Interest 
when  suitably  Interpreted.  These  pertain  to 
man's  Involvement  with  the  Big  Thicket  and 
Include  such  things  as  early-day  trade  routes 
and  river  travel,  a  typical  pioneer  farm 
carved  out  of  the  forest,  a  ghost  logging 
town,  an  sarly  oil  well,  and  similar  monu- 
nunts  of  America's  vlgorom  economic  and 
social  developnient. 

Through  Its  certain  appeal  to  vlaltors,  the 
human  history  adds  considerable  color  and 
charm  and  provides  a  flttlng  background  for 
the  principal  Big  Thicket  story. 

NKB> 

As  the  Nation  becomes  more  crowded  and 
the  vast  majority  of  cltiEens  live  and  work 
within  the  urban  areas,  the  demand  for  a 
quiet,  natural  place  for  relaxation,  recrea- 
tion, and  spiritual  restoration  becomes  far 
more  scute.  There  are  over  S^  million  peo- 
ple who  live  within  100  mllas  of  ths  Big 
Thicket,  and  over  13  million  live  wiuiln  aso 
miles,  an  easy  day's  drlvs.  These  millions  of 
peopls.  and  mlUlons  of  more  throughout  the 


Nation,  need  natural  recreation  areas  and 
are  seeking  places  where  they  can  enjoy  the 
relaxing  Influence  of  a  quiet  forest,  or  a  tree 
shaded  place  by  running  waters,  filled  with 
the  wonders  of  nature. 

This  area  represents  a  natural  environ- 
ment, one  relatively  untouched  by  man,  and 
under  National  Park  Service  administration 
It  wtU  remain  so.  As  a  unique  and  valuable 
natural  ecosystem  dominated  only  by  those 
forces  of  nature.  Big  Thicket  National  Park 
will  continue  to  preserve  the  rare  and 
treasured  features  that  offer  to  all  people 
the  values  of  Inspiration  and  hope. 

The  esublishment  of  the  pork  wlU  be  a 
great  asset  to  the  American  people  and  the 
world  cultures  as  a  whole. 

The  amemlment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  YABBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NOTICE  OP  CONSIDERATTON  OF  SO- 
CIAL SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1970 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President. 

it  Is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  ol  Calendar 
No.  1443.  H.R.  17550,  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  1970;  that  It  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  made  the  pending 
bu.ilness. 

When  that  measure  U  pendlns.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  iMr,  Lomo) 
will  then  proceed,  I  understand,  for  ap- 
proximately 2  hours. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  BIBLE 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion Of  the  speech  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible)  be  recognized  to  make  a  motion 
relative  to  a  conference  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  disUn- 
gulabed  majority  leader  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  how  long? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  to  yield  only 
when  he  Qnishes  his  preliminary  remarks 
so  that  I  may  have  Just  2  minutes  before 
the  Senator  from  Loulaiaiia  speaks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Will  the  Senator  In- 
form us  on  That  subject  he  nishes  to 
speak  for  about  2  minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  minutes  to  reply 
to  the  poaition  we  were  placed  In  by  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  <  Mr.  Williams)  . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Fine. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJecUoQ  to  the  request  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  con- 
fronting the  Senate  In  the  last  2  weeks  of 
this  session  are  some  of  the  most  dUncult 
and  contraveislal  questions  that  have 
been  considered  during  the  preceding  2 
years  of  the  9l5t  Congress.  What  com- 
plicates matters  more  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  issues  have  precipitated, 
are  precipitating  or  will  precipitate  a 
filibuster.  No  Senator  ever  admits  his 
participation  in  that  process  though  all 
of  the  markings  of  a  lllibuster  are  clear 
nevertheless.  At  this  time  they  appear  on 
at  least  five  issues.  All  Gve  issues  are 
Important.  If  they  were  not.  the  Senate 
would  not  find  Itself  In  these  circum- 
stances. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Rules  of 
the  Senate — so  revered  by  some,  so  crit- 
icized by  otherri — magnify  the  views 
strongly  held  by  any  single  Member  of 
the  Senate.  The  Rules  project  any  one 
Senator  into  a  position  of  particular  pre- 
dominance late  in  any  congressional  ses- 
sion. This  fact  provides  a  striking  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. It  Is  a  difference  that  should  cau- 
tion any  conferees  on  either  side  of  the 
Capitol  from  forcing  any  controversial 
viewpoint  upon  the  Senate  against  its 
clearly  expressed  will  and  its  strongly 
held  viewpoint.  This  point  need  not  be 
labored.  The  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives require  a  record  vote  at  a 
time  certain.  The  Rules  of  the  Senate  do 
not  permit  such  a  restriction.  That  is 
the  difference,  and  its  impact  can  be  felt 
quite  readily  at  the  present  time.  Let  me 
cite  some  of  the  issues  now  pending  on 
which  the  difference  Is  now  l>eing  felt— 
and  I  refer  only  to  those  matters  which 
may  involve  a  filibuster: 

f^ist.  Tbe  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion conference  report  which  contains 
funds  for  the  continuation  of  the  super- 
sonic transport  program.  This  issue  was 
vigorously  contested  in  the  Senate.  It 
was  thoughtfully  and  thorouglily  debated 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin  against  the  recommendation 
of  the  executive  branch,  the  Senate  voted 
to  discontinue  the  8ST  program.  The 
issue  before  the  Senate  during  the  con- 
sideration of  this  appropriation  bill  was 
not  bow  much  money  should  be  provided, 
but  whether  the  Government  should  par- 
ticipate in  any  SST  program  at  all.  The 
vote  in  the  Senate  was  clear  and  decisive. 
Resolving  the  issue  in  conference  by  re- 
ducing the  funds  by  a  little  more  than 
25  percent  represents  a  virtual  capitula- 
tion of  the  Senate's  position.  So  a  fili- 
buster is  expected  to  ensue  as  a  result. 
It  will  occur  because  some  Senators  are 
determined  to  uphold  the  majority  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate.  I  do  not  defend  fili- 
busters in  any  form  but  neither  will  I 
point  a  finger  of  culpability  for  delaying 
the  Senate  program. 

Second.  'The  Issue  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  appropriation  measure.  For 
7  weeks  last  summer  the  UB.  Senate 
debated  the  question  of  bow  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  country  should  be- 
come involved  deeper  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Until  our  last  soldier  was  removed  fol- 
lowing the  thrust  into  Cambodia,  It  was 
Impossible  to  obtain  a  vote  on  the  matter. 
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Now  the  conference  report  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  comes 
back  with  new  language  not  considered 
by  the  Senate  initially,  wtilch  not  only 
gives  to  the  President  wide  dlseretlon  to 
protect  our  troo(>s,  but  also  sanctions  in 
advance  any  form  of  extension  of  our 
involvement — any  number  of  additional 
casualties  and  any  added  costs — lu  the 
war  so  long  as  its  stated  objective  Is  re- 
lated to  freeing  the  prisoners  who  are 
held  by  North  Vietnam. 

There  Is  not  a  Member  of  the  U.B. 
Senate  who  does  not  agonize  for  each 
prisoner  and  his  family.  The  release  of 
these  1.500  men  held  behind  prison  walls 
is  the  hope  of  every  American.  That  U 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  concerns  lan- 
guage Incorporated  anew  in  a  conference 
report  that  would  permit  an  Invasion  of 
North  Vietnam.  Such  a  raid  would  have 
a  predated  congressional  sanctloiL  It  is 
language  which  by  comparison  makes 
the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  not  only 
Imprecise,  but  Imixrtent.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  believe  that  such  language  represents 
the  majority  and  predominant  view  of 
the  Senate.  If  it  wishes,  the  Senate  as 
an  institution  can  reduce  itseU  to  a 
House  of  Lords.  It  will  be  moving  in  that 
direction.  If  it  Is  required — becsuae  of 
expediency — and  accept  time  and  again 
these  Judgments  worked  out  by  rela- 
tively few  Members. 

Third.  The  third  Issue  involves  the 
conference  report  on  supplemental  ap- 
propriations, and  that  will  be  done 
through  conference.  I  would  assume, 
shortly.  This  measure  contains  the  oon- 
troversl&l  appropriations  for  foreign  aid 
to  Cambodia.  As  it  left  the  Senate,  It 
included  the  money  put  in  by  the  House 
but  yet  to  be  authorized  by  law.  The  bill 
has  now  been  enacted  as  far  as  the  Sen- 
ate is  concerned.  Fortunately,  for  the 
Senate,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  <Mr  BYim)  chairs  that 
conference  and  nas  as  his  ranking  mem- 
ber the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
<Mr.  HairaicA).  Both  have  assured  tbe 
Senate  publicly  that  the  language  em- 
bargoing those  Cambodian  funds  until 
a  legislative  authorization  is  enacted  Into 
law  will  remain  in  any  conference  re- 
port. They  have  both  stated  that  they  are 
fuUy  appreciative  of  the  significance  of 
this  restriction  as  It  applies  to  fimds  that 
have  no  authorisation  and  its  Impact 
upon  the  Senate  as  a  coequal  body  with 
the  House  in  the  legislative  process.  It 
is  thus  hoped,  and  I  am  confident,  that 
the  potential  filibuster  on  this  Issue  will 
be  eliminated  because  of  tbe  effocts  of 
Senator  B-vui  and  Senator  HansKA  In 
conference.  I  am  confident  that  tbe  In- 
junction on  tbe  expenditures  of  the 
Cambodian  fimds  will  remain. 

Fourth.  Is  the  international  financial 
institutions  bill  that  has  been  debated 
several  days  in  the  Senate  recently.  On 
it  a  majority  viewpoint  In  the  Senate 
cannot  be  established  except,  as  It  was 
in  a  certain  sense,  in  reverse.  It  does 
dramatize  quite  clearly  how  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  grant  power  to  individual 
viewpoints  held  with  deep  conviction.  It 
Is  cited  in  recognition  of  the  deep  differ- 
ence of  this  institution  from  any  other. 

Fifth.  Waiting  in  tbe  wings  is  an  issue 
on  which  tbe  Senate  hopefully  will  be 


permitted  to  work  Its  will.  Social  security 
is  a  matter  which  is  the  vital  concern 
of  older  Americans.  Their  fixed  incomes 
have  been  eaten  up  by  the  fires  of  infla- 
tion, and  the  responsibility  rests  with 
the  Congress  to  make  up  the  difference. 

Attached  to  their  hopes  for  some  relief 
at  this  time  are  issues  ranging  from  vet- 
erans pensions;  to  the  establishment  of 
a  new  policy  on  import  quotas:  to  a  re- 
vamping  of  the  welfare  system  of  the 
country.  Each  of  these  proposals  in  and 
of  Itself  has  major  significance.  Each 
should  be  considered  on  its  own.  It  is 
hoped  that  some  way  will  be  found  to 
give  consideration  to  some  of  these  Items 
Prior  to  adjournment.  For  many  months 
the  President  has  asked  that  his  pro- 
posal on  family  assistance  be  given  an 
opportunity  for  Senate  consideration.  In 
respcmse.  I  have  publicly  promised  that 
the  Senate  would  do  its  utmost  as  far 
as  I  was  concerned  to  afford  the  Presi- 
dent that  coiutesy.  After  all.  It  is  his 
No.  1  domestic  proposal.  I  would  hope 
that  at  least  his  proposal  could  be  voted 
upon  by  the  Senate  pnor  to  adjournment. 

Ttiose  are  the  issues.  Each  must  be 
examined  separately  and  on  its  own  to 
determine  Just  where  the  responsibility 
lies  for  the  position  in  which  the  Senate 
finds  itself.  How  it  got  there  and  why 
are  proper  questions,  lbs  answer  to  each 
will  be  different.  In  a  general  way  I 
would  say  that  the  Senate  as  an  Insti- 
tution has  a  responsibility  to  protect  not 
only  the  preiogatives  of  its  Members 
but  also  its  ovra  viability. 

The  Senate  Itself  must  decide;  I  leave 
the  question  open  for  every  Member  to 
consider. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  I 
promised  previously. 


'I'HM  5ST 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  1 
thank  tbe  distinguished  majority  leader. 
I  will  be  brief. 

Earlier  in  the  colloquy  on  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Williams),  asser- 
tions were  made  and  the  implication  was 
made  quite  clearly  that  those  who  op- 
pose the  Department  of  Transportation 
conference  report  are  to  blame  for  de- 
laying things  and  threatening  a  filibus- 
ter which  may  seem  to  be  unjustified. 

If  there  is  any  delay  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bill,  it  is  not  on  the  heads  of  those 
opposed  to  the  SST. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
bill  passed  the  House  on  May  27.  Hear- 
ings were  completed  in  the  Senate  on 
August  28.  But  the  bill  was  not  reported 
to  the  Senate  until  November  25. 

\t  tbe  time  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation bill  had  been  reported  to  tbe 
Senate,  it  had  been  6  mouths  since  it  bad 
come  from  the  House. 

The  only  other  appropriation  bills 
which  had  not  been  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  then  were  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill  and  the  Inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill. 

The  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  cleared  tbe  Bouse  on  October  8. 
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The  independent  olSces  appropriation 
bill  cleared  the  House  on  November  24. 
The  Department  ol  Transportation  bill 
was  4^2  months  older  than  the  next  un- 
acted upon  appropriations  bill  when  it 
was  reported  to  the  floor. 

So  the  decision  to  delay  the  legislation 
should  not  be  charged  to  us.  We  were 
happy  to  take  It  up  at  any  time.  I  recall 
very  clearly  that  the  proponents  of  the 
SST  delayed  consideration  of  the  meas> 
ure  until  after  the  election,  thlnlting  that 
that  would  give  them  an  advantage.  Not 
only  was  it  delayed,  but  when  the  con- 
ferees were  appointed  they  were  ap- 
pointed in  express  and  explicit  violation 
of  the  Rules  of  the  Senate  set  forth  in 
Cleaves  Manual  and  In  the  manual  com- 
pUed  by  Dr.  Riddick  and  his  predecessor. 
On  page  172  of  Senate  Procedure,  by 
Charles  L.  Watklns  and  Floyd  M.  Rid- 
dick, there  is  a  section  entitled  "Con- 
ferees Represent  Senate  and  Not  Com- 
mittee Only."  The  rule  as  expounded  in 
that  section  is: 

THe  conferees  In  tueory  »re  appointed  by 
the  Presiding  officer  But  In  fact  are  desig- 
nated by  friends  of  the  measure,  who  are  In 
sympathy  with  the  prevailing  view  of  Uxe 
Senate  .  .  . 

Cleaves  Manual  says  the  same  thing 
at  page  384: 

Of  course  the  maJoHty  party  and  pre- 
vailing opinion  iiave  the  majority  of  the 
managers. 

It  is  clear  that  the  one  really  contro- 
versial issue  In  the  bin  involved  the 
SST.  It  Is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  ma- 
jority were  not  represented  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  1  point  out  that  the 
conferees,  who  were  all  fine  men,  spent 
less  than  1  day  in  conference.  They  did 
not  set  a  record,  but  they  came  close  to 
it.  They  did  not  spend  many  days  or 
weeks  as  many  conference  committees 
have.  They  came  back  in  1  day  with  a 
conference  report  which  contains  funds 
for  the  SST. 

We  are  in  a  position  of  either  voting 
for  the  SST  now  or  voting  against  the 
appropriations  for  the  entire  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation.  That  Includes 
the  airports,  the  highways,  and  the 
entire  transportation  program  of  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances we  do  not  have  a  chance, 
and  we  know  it. 

In  a  similar  vote  in  the  House,  those 
oppoaea  to  the  conference  report  got  71 
votes  to  319.  even  though  the  vote  on 
instructing  the  conferees  was  fairly 
close. 

We  have  one  opportunity  to  vote  and 
that  is  for  or  against  the  conference  re- 
port. That  is  grossly  unfair.  We  tried  to 
uphold  the  majority  vriU  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  not  trying  to  filibuster,  but  are 
trying  to  uphold  the  majority  will  of  the 

I  realize  that  those  who  favor  the  SST 
have  an  imderstandably  deep  conviction. 
But  let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  continu- 
ing resolution  contains  fundr  for  the 
SST  through  January  3.  We  will  come 
back  on  January  21  next  year. 

We  would  agree  to  a  vote  promptly 
when  we  return  on  the  supplemental,  on 
a  vote  up  or  down  on  the  SST  without 
delay. 


At  that  time  there  could  be  a  supple- 
mental come  in  that  would  solve  our 
problems.  If  we  take  the  SST  money  out 
of  the  transportation  bill  or  out  ol  the 
continuing  resolution,  there  is  no  prob- 
lem as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  This  is  a 
problem  that  would  cause  a  delay  of  less 
than  a  month  in  the  SST  program,  if 
the  Congress  votes  yes — up  and  down  on 
the  SST. 

I  make  these  points  because  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the 
Senator  from  Delaware,  of  course,  are 
fine  men  and  they  do  want  to  vote  on 
this  promptly.  But  I  think  that  our  po- 
sition is  completely  tenable. 

I  think  it  would  be  contemptible  of 
us  if  we  let  those  who  oppose  us  use  the 
rules  the  way  they  have  in  view  of  the 
record. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  find  any  fault  with  what  the  Senator 
said,  except  he  said  we  only  took  1 
day  in  conference.  I  want  him  to  know 
that  if  we  stayed  there  until  the  cows 
came  home  the  answer  would  have  tieen 
the  same.  The  fact  is  that  the  Bouse 
was  adamant,  but  the  Senate  did  try. 
It  was  one  of  those  situations  that  would 
require  a  Solomon.  The  impasse  was  ir- 
reconcilable. 

I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  what  the 
Senator  intends  to  do  but  with  respect 
to  the  impression  that  If  we  had  stayed 
there  longer  the  result  would  have  been 
different,  it  is  not  so.  The  result  would 
have  been  the  same, 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  1  asked  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Stennis)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  if  I 
could  be  on  the  conference  or  if  some 
Senator  who  shared  our  views  in  op- 
posing the  SST  could  be  on  the  confer- 
ence. I  was  told  this  would  be  difficult  or 
not  possible.  There  are  several  things 
that  conference  could  have  done.  One 
of  ite  big  issues  is  that  we  need  more 
protection  of  the  environment.  We  felt 
the  Jadcson-Magnuson  bill  is  pigeon- 
holed in  the  House  and  is  going  to  die 
with  sine  die  adjouriunent.  Possibly  it 
could  have  been  agreed  upon  or  that 
providing  funds  for  the  SST  would  be 
conditional  upon  the  enactment  of  that 
law.  That  is  one  possibility. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  How  long  is  2  minutes? 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
understand   the  distinguished  minority 
leader  objects  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  He  does  not  object. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  1  asked  for  2  min- 
utes. I  am  in  violation  of  that  request.  If 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  wishes 
me  to  discontinue  at  this  time  I  shall  do 
so.  I  have  expressed  my  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  probably  out  ol 
order. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  8TENNI8.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
set  forth  a  few  figures  with  respect  to  the 
SST.  Tbe  figure  $286  "'""^"  was  In  the 
bill  and  that  figure  was  stricken  from  the 


bill.  But  when  we  got  to  conference  we 
found  that  $105  million  already  had  been 
spent  on  a  continuing  resolution.  It  was 
gone,  and  it  was  a  liability  of  the  Federal 
Government.  II  it  is  not  appropriated  In 
this  bill  it  will  have  to  come  later.  So  the 
amount  in  issue  was  $185  million. 

We  had  a  fine  discussion.  The  House 
was  unyielding.  The  Magnuson-Jackson 
bill  was  not  mentioned  by  anyone.  We 
got  into  the  proposition  where  6  months 
are  gone  and  6  months  remain  and  twice 
$105  million  is  $210  million.  So  we  give  up 
$80  million  in  compliance  with  the  Sen- 
ate vote  which  proved  to  be  43.2  percent 
of  the  dollars  that  were  actually  in  isaie. 
That  is  wtiat  is  actually  in  issue.  So 
the  Senate  did  not  surrender  to  anyone. 
We  did  not  ignore  any  of  our  obligations. 
Other  Senators  have  gone  up  against 
these  men  when  they  have  their  minds 
made  up.  We  came  back — not  vrtth  50-50. 
and  that  is  considered  a  good  compro- 
mise any  time — ^with  43.2  percent  against 
56.8  percent. 

Now,  the  Issue  here  will  be  in  tbe  con- 
ference report.  Nothing  else  important 
is  in  controversy.  The  Senate  will  vote 
on  the  SST  straight  up  or  down. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  informed  that  the  conference 
on  the  regular  foreign  aid  bill  carries 
$200  million  for  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  which  lias  not  been  enacted. 
The  Senate  discussed  that  matter  last 
year  at  great  length,  but  here  again  we 
are  faced  with  a  proposal  to  appropriate 
directly  $200  million  which  has  not  been 
authorized. 

Again  I  would  like  very  much  to  be  on 
notice  when  that  conference  is  reported, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  wtU  know  it  Is 
falling  into  this  habit  of  allowing  appro- 
priations without  authorizations  being 
enacted.  I  hope  I  will  be  alerted,  and 
when  the  conference  report  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  is  brought  up  I  hope  I  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  explain  that  the 
$200  million  has  not  been  authorized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Instead  of  five  is- 
sues which  are  likely  to  generate  fili- 
busters and  filibusters  within  filibusters, 
the  number  stsjids  at  six  on  the  basis  of 
the  notification  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
have  something  to  say  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  have  an  inquiry  about 
procedure.  However.  I  suggest  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  the  disttngulahed  minority 
leader  first. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wotlld 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  if  he  would  follow  up  on  the  re- 
marks he  just  made,  and  set  forth  his 
recommendations  for  action.  My  com- 
mentary is  that  I  have  read  these  rec- 
ommendations and  I  do  agree  with  him. 
I  would  favor  our  staying  in  session  very 
late  at  niglit.  If  necessary.  "Vbt  only 
caveat  I  have  Is  that  I  wtwld  not  agree 
we  should  adjotim  sine  die  on  the  basis 
that  we  have  no  business  to  transact  im- 
less  we  have  passed  the  Family  Asslst- 
tajice  Act,  the  appioprtatlans,  and  cer- 
tain oUier  measures. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  discussed 
brtefiy  the  possibility  of  once  again  re- 
verting to  the  double  session,  which 
seemed  very  successful  prior  to  recessing 
for  the  elections  In  October.  This  con- 
sent agreement,  if  allowed,  would  pro- 
vide the  regular  fiow  of  business  would 
continue  from  9  o'clock  in  tbe  morning 
until  around  4  o'clock  in  tbe  afternoon, 
and  at  that  time  the  pending  business, 
whatever  it  may  t>e,  conference  reports 
or  other  matters,  would  be  set  aside  by 
motion  of  the  leadership  so  that  those 
measures  not  subject  to  filibuster  could 
be  resolved.  At  9  ajn.  the  next  day  the 
business  of  the  previous  day  would  recur 
as  the  unfinished  business.  Any  confer- 
ence reports  or  other  legislation  fall  into 
this  category. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  allow 
tbe  leadership  to  conduct  business  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
and  I  shall  not  object,  I  wish  to  take  ex- 
ception to  the  remarks  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  with  respect 
to  the  defense  appropriations  bill  and 
the  language  we  inseried  in  conference 
with  the  House  with  respect  to  South 
Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Thailand.  If  the  Sen- 
ator takes  the  position  the  Senate  con- 
ferees can  at  no  time  compromise  with 
the  House,  then  we  will  be  here  another 
year  before  we  resolve  anything.  I  hope 
I  did  not  understand  tbe  Senator  cor- 
rectly. Our  compromise  was  a  good  com- 
promise. At  some  point  we  are  going  to 
liave  to  adjoiun  without  accomplishing 
anytliing  or  compromise  vritb  the  House. 
They  have  as  much  right  to  their  posi- 
tion as  we  have  to  our  position. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  disagree 
with  that  statement  at  all.  but  I  ttiink 
all  too  often  the  Senate  compromises  too 
much  and,  after  all,  what  was  done  was 
the  passage  of  language  that  was  agreed 
to  by  imanlmous  vote  in  the  Senate,  and 
what  was  agreed  to  in  conference  as  a 
result  of  House  pressure  was  to  extend 
the  meaning  far  beyond  what  the  Senate 
had  in  mind,  and  ttiat  includes  the  De- 
fense Committee  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  in  the  same  area  when 
the  matter  was  discussed  on  the  floor  of 
this  body. 

All  I  am  asking  Is  that  Senators  stand 
on  their  feet  and  not  give  In  too  often 
or  too  easily,  as  they  do  on  occasion  with 
the  House.  They  should  recognize  the 
fact  that  even  though  the  House  con- 
ferees are  more  otxiurate  and  stubborn 
than  we  are,  we  are  supposed  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  a  Indy  which  is  equal  and  that 
we  should  not,  as  I  tried  to  indicate,  be- 
came innocuous  and  let  the  House  ride 
over  us,  as  they  have  done  on  occasion. 
Fifty-fifty  to  me  is  a  compromise,  but 
not  33-66. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  In  due 
time  we  can  debate  the  language  that 
was  changed  somewhat.  We  left  the  Sen- 
ate language  in,  but.  at  the  insistance 
of  the  House,  a  proviso  was  added  to  the 
extent  at  least  that  we  could  provide 
assistance  to  South  Vietnam,  Laos,  or 
Thailand   even  if   they  participate   in 


some  military  action  in  Cambodia,  or 
gave  them  some  other  assistance. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senate  language 
particularly  fitted  the  appropriations 
bill,  t>ecause  those  countries  could  not 
give  either  economic  or  military  assist- 
ance to  Cambodia.  They  received  assist- 
ance from  us.  I  do  not  think  tbe  Senate 
wanted  to  go  that  far. 

When  tbe  Appropriations  Committee 
put  that  language  in  the  report,  I  was 
criticized  by  many  Senators  who  thought 
we  were  wrong.  But  we  went  to  conler- 
ence  with  the  House.  The  House  con- 
ferees strongly  objected.  We  arrived  at  a 
compromise.  I  think  it  was  a  good  com- 
promise. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Tbe  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  one  of 
the  ablest  Members  of  this  body.  While 
we  agree  more  often  than  we  disagree, 
there  are  times  when  we  Interpret  lan- 
guage differently.  I  think  this  language 
goes  a  long  way  and  gives  extraordinary 
power  to  the  President  and  can  create 
extraordinary  difBculties  for  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator had  promised  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McGEE.  My  inquiry  is  as  to  what 
would  happen  if  his  unanimous  consent 
were  agreed  to.  Would  it  be  conceivable 
that  yet  today  we  might  find  it  possible 
to  take  up  some  conference  reports  that 
are  not  on  the  agenda  for  filibuster? 
Might  there  be  some  [wssibility  of  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Yet  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  idea  would  be 
to  consider  the  unfinished  business,  going 
from  9  a.m.  until  4  pjn.,  then  go  to  con- 
ference reports,  then  next  morning  con- 
vene at  9  o'clock  again  and  go  to  tbe 
DOT  bill  if  it  is  still  pending. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  only  take  this  time  be- 
cause of  a  characterization  the  majority 
leader  used  in  his  statement.  One  word 
he  used  bothered  me  a  little.  The  major- 
ity leader  knows  of  my  love  and  respect 
and  affection  for  him,  but  he  said  that 
the  Senate  conferees  "capitulated."  That 
is  rather  a  harsh  word.  I  do  not  think 
we  did  any  such  thing.  It  was  a  most  dif- 
ficult conference,  and  I  have  sat  through 
many  of  them  over  my  years  of  service 
in  the  Senate.  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  spoke  correctly  as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  House  conlerees. 

I  did  not  intend  to  get  into  a  prolonged 
discussion  of  this  matter.  It  will  come 
up  at  about  5:30  this  evening,  but  I  do 
want  to  clear  up  that  one  word  and  to 
assure  the  majority  leader  that  we  did 
the  best  we  could.  When  an  irresistible 
force  meets  an  immovable  object,  how- 
ever, something  has  to  give  a  little.  We 
gave  a  little  and  they  gave  a  little. 

m  amplification  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  said  earlier,  $105  million 
of  this  $289  miUion  budget  request  has 
already  been  spent.  In  addition,  II  we 
were  to  terminate  the  program  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  argues— and  In 
all  honesty  he  says,  and  I  admire  lilm  for 
it,  that  what  he  wants  to  do  Is  kill  the 
program — if  we  bary  it,  which  Is  his  in- 
tention, then  it  will  cost  mote  than  It 


will  to  appropriate  the  $210  million  rec- 
ommended by  tbe  conference  oommitiee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that 
I,  of  course,  accept  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible  I,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rliode  Island  (Mr.  Pastoez),  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Sionns).  Perhaps  tbe  use  of 
the  word  "capitulate "  was  imfortunate. 
Looking  at  It  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
calculations  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  relative  to 
what  has  already  been  appropriated,  on 
the  basis  of  the  continuing  resolution, 
Uie  figure  of  47  percent  would  l>e  correct, 
but  lixiking  at  it  from  the  overall  view- 
point of  $295  million 

Mr.  BIBLE.  $290  million. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  $290  million,  none 
of  which  I  understand  has  been  appro- 
priated yet,  I  think  the  25  percent  figure 
would  hold  up.  But  I  do  want  to  express 
my  regret  that  in  using  the  word  "ca- 
pitulation'  a  wrong  interpretation  has 
been  placed  on  it.  I  did  not  mean  it  that 
way,  and  I  will  withdraw  that  word  and 
accept  the  explanation  made  by  three 
men  in  whom  I  have  wholehnjied  con- 
fidence. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  knows  of  m; 
esteem  for  him  I  merely  wanted  to  cor- 
rect that  word.  It  soimded  a  little  harsh. 
I  thought  we  should  leave  it  in  a  kindUer 
condition.  We  worked  hard.  We  did  the 
l>est  we  could. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  of  that, 
but  suppose  I  change  it  from  "repre- 
sents "  capitulation  of  tbe  Senate  to  a 
'represents  a  drawdown  of  the  Senate's 
position"? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  'Whatever  words  the  ma- 
jority leader  uses  are  all  right.  If  he  uses 
the  word  "capitulation"  in  connection 
with  my  very  feeble  explanation,  that  is 
aU  right. 

Mr.  JA'Vrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Would  the  majority  lead- 
er be  kind  enough  to  make  the  two-track 
system  consent  appU'  only  until  we  be- 
gin what  little  recess  we  may  get  for 
Christmas?  My  reason  is  Uiat  we  ma; 
face  some  changed  circumstances  which 
we  cannot  foretell  now  and  many  of  us 
would  not  want  to  be  shut  out  of  the 
consideration  of  that  matter,  depending 
on  how  It  works  out  next  week? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  think  we 
should  start  out  right  away. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  going  ttuougb  untU 
the22d?     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Idr.  JAVITS.  I  would  suggest  it  con- 
tinue only  imtil  we  started  the  short 
Christmas  recess. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Where  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Before  the  Senator  an- 
swers, I  have  one  other  question.  Some  of 
us  ha've  problems  with  conferences.  May 
we  ask  the  majority  leader  whether  tbe 
Senator  from  Loiiislana  (Mr.  Long)  in- 
tends to  make  a  statement,  or  does  he 
intend  to  make  any  motions  or  ask  unan- 
imous consent  in  connection  with  the 
pending  business? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  a  couple  of 
charts  into  the  Rxcord. 
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Mr.  JAVrra.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Bir.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I  aak 
the  majority  leader  to  reread  his  pro- 
posal? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  be  aware  of  what  it  is. 

I  have  lisked  unanimous  consent  that 
ihe  Senate  begin  to  operate  on  a  double- 
session  or  double-shilt  basis  as  It  did 
prior  to  the  preelection  recess. 

This  consent  agreement  would  provide 
that  the  regular  flow  of  business  would 
continue  from  9  in  the  morning  to  4  in 
the  afternoon  or  thereabouts,  and  at  that 
time  the  pending  business,  whatever  it 
might  be,  conference  report  or  other, 
would  be  set  forth  by  motion  of  tlie  lead- 
ership, so  that  those  measures  not  sub- 
ject to  filibuster  could  be  resolved. 

At  9  Bjn.  the  following  day.  the  un- 
finished business  of  the  previous  day's 
session  would  recur  as  the  unfinished 
business  There  are  many  conference  re- 
ports that  fall  within  this  category,  and 
other  pieces  of  legislation  as  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ^    _,  ,_.  . 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Reserving  the  right  to 

object.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  suggestion  of  the 
majority  leader  presupposes  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  filibuster  from  9  o'clock 
until  4  o'clock- 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  II  that  is  the  case,  why 
do  we  not  shorten  the  time?  Why  do  we 
not  make  the  time  from  9  until  3,  and 
then  get  into  our  regular  buslr-ess  so  we 
accomplish  something? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Fine. 
Mr.  PT"t.''^    Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  so  only  for 
this  purpose — I  am  supposed  to  be  at 
bat  today.  If  It  goes  into  effect  today,  I 
do  not  want  to  be  out  of  the  ballpark  be- 
fore the  ball  game  starts.  Will  the  agree- 
ment exclude  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  wUl  exclude  to- 
day. Let  us  do  it  that  way.  I  have  been 
at  fault. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono\  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Brat*) ,  man- 
ager of  the  conference  report  be  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BIBLE    The  Senator  made  that 
request  earlier.  He  makes  It  twice,  so 
I  am  protected.  I  do  not  want  to  start  at 
5  minutes  to  5  and  then  be  cut  off. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  today. 
Mr    BIBLE.  Not  today. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  major- 
itj-  leaders  request,  as  I  understand  It, 
would  be  effective  beginning  tomorrow 
and    for  the  present,  it  would  end  on 
the  22d  of  December.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  That  is  correct 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  is  from  9  to  3 :  la  that 

correct?        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Prom  9  to  3. 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  that  arrange- 
ment include  this  comlisg  Saturday? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  McOEE.  We  will  be  In  session  on 

Saturday?     

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 11  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  will 
permit  me.  the  Joint  leadership  has  dis- 
cussed the  possibility  of  invoking  cloture 
at  times  it  may  consider  appropriate. 
If  that  Is  done,  it  would  be  our  inten- 
tion also  at  that  time — we  are  making 
no  motions  now— to  ask  that  the  cloture 
period  be  reduced  from  1  day  and  1 
hour  to  a  2-houT  period,  because  of  the 
pressure  of  time.  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
that  wtU  be  agreed  to,  but  I  did  want  to 
notify  the  Senate  as  to  what  we  would 
attempt. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  The  Senator  had  better 
know  that  this  is  one  Senator  who  ob- 
jects. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Oh,  the  Senator 
would  not  be  the  only  one,  but  we  would 
like  the  Senate  to  know  what  we  are 
attempting  to  do  to  try  to  speed  up  the 
legislative  process  and  take  care  of  the 
President's  legislative  program. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
It  Is  very  easy  to  get  unanimous  consent 
at  9;01  in  the  morning,  or  9:03. 

Mr.  MAtrSFIELD.  Oh,  we  would  not 
pull  anything  like  that. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
that  every  time  a  cloture  motion  has 
been  considered,  ample  notice  has  been 
given  and  a  quorum  has  been  called. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  calling  a  trick 
at  9:01  In  the  morning,  or  when  the 
Chamber  la  empty,  because  the  Senate 
leadership  just  does  not  operate  and 
has  not  operated  in  that  manner,  and 
never  will. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  makes  no  such 
charge.  What  the  Senator  says  is  per- 
fectly true.  But  I  think  Senators  are 
entitled  to  notify  the  leadership  that 
they  would  at  least  like  notice  of  when 
any  such  unanlmous-conaent  request  la 
going  to  be  made. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Of  course.  I  would 
have  thought  that  any  Senator  would 
anticipate  that  as  a  matter  of  course, 
because  this  is  a  radical  departure,  which 
I  do  not  think  will  get  any-»here,  but 
at  least  we  wanted  to  lay  our  views  be- 
fore our  colleagues. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary mquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Surely. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  My  inquiry  Is  this:  The 
rule  about  cloture  is  poeitive:  it  is  man- 
datory as  to  just  when  the  Senate  shall 
vote.  Can  that  be  altered,  abolished,  or 
changed  In  any  way  by  unanimous  con- 
sent? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  If  the  Senate  grants 
a  unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  that  would  govern 
and  supersede  any  previous  rule. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  the  fioor.  May  I  say  that  In  view  of 
the  statements  made,  sensing  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Senate,  the  leadership  will 
not  attempt  to  hivoke  cloture  on  that 
basis.  The  only  reason  we  stiggested  It 
was  m  an  attempt  to  speed  up  the  legis- 
lation within  the  time  frame,  and  to  pass 
as  much  of  the  President's  legislative 
program  as  possible. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  will  give  me 
a  chance — and  he  has — to  conciir  here. 
I  think  we  should  have  tried  to  proceed 
by  this  method.  I  think  we  ought  to  In- 
voke cloture,  and  If  we  cannot  invoke 
cloture  under  a  variation  of  the  rule, 
that  does  not  mean  we  may  not  be  forced 
to  invoke  clotiure  under  the  existing  rule. 
What  we  are  trying  to  make  clear 
here  Is  that  both  Hertz  and  Avis  are 
trying  harder  to  bring  this  session  to 
an  end. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes:  then  I  wish 
to  yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  days,  we  have  been  de- 
bating the  amount  of  foreign  aid  we 
are  to  give  to  other  countries.  The  bill 
just  passed  provides  over  $400  million 
of  such  aid. 

Mr.   President,  may   I  have   the  at- 
tention of  the  majority  leader? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  in  the  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives,   »200  mllUon  addi- 
tional has  been  put  in  the  foreign  aid 
program,   after   the  criticism   we  have 
had  in  discussing  this  present  amount, 
and  it  has  been  put  in  an  appropriation 
without  any  authorization  of  any  kind? 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    We    can    ask    the 
manager  of  the  conferees. 
Mr    McOEE.  No,  that  Is  not  true. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  talking  about 
the  measure  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
brought  out. 

Mr.  McOEE.  We  are  talking  about  the 
original  appropriation  bill  and  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill.  There  are 
two  separate  bills. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  understand. 
Mr.    McOEE.    The    t200    mlUlon.   In 
stringent  language,  is  In  the  original  ap- 
propriation, not  the  supplemental 

Mr.  SYMZNGTON.  Was  that  added  in 
conference? 

Mr.  McOEE.  That  was  subtracted  in 
conference.  The  original  amount  was 
$800  mUUon.  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Was  that  author- 
ized by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  ItcOEE.  By  the  House.  The  Sen- 
ate's appropriation  was  not  authorised. 
That  raised  the  question  of  how  to  break 
the  conference  by  give  and  take;  and  we 
put  in  t200  miUlon. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Am  I  to  understand 
that  Smate  conferees  can  appropriate 
money  without  any  authorization  for  the 
fondgn  aid  bill? 

Mr.  McOEE.  There  Is  a  precedent  We 
went  through  this  Issue  2  years  ago. 
The  issue  facing  the  conferees  was 
whether  they  could  even  go  to  confer- 
ence without  the  approval  of  ail  ttae 
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other  committees  involved,  and  we  de- 
cided the  precedent  was  Indeed  here  for 
going  to  conference,  bnd  the  Parliamen- 
tarian tells  me  that  no  point  of  order 
Is  In  order,  but  the  issue  can  be  raised 
on  the  conference  report,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  assured  me  that  he  will  raise 
it  as  an  argument,  on  the  regular  foreign 
aid  bill. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESlDlNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
very  fact  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
wanted  to  see  the  bill  Just  reported  this 
afternoon  by  the  committee  and  passed 
on  the  floor,  so  that  question  would  not 
arise.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  has  not  even  gone 
to  oonference.  so  we  are  fully  protected 
on  that.  But  that  is  what  I  was  trying 
to  avoid,  because  a  precedent  has  been 
set.  and  if  we  had  done  this,  not  only 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
have  been  run  around,  but  the  Senate 
also. 

Mr.  McOEE.  The  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, on  the  supplemental,  attached 
the  proviso  that  this  was  subject  to  the 
action  of  this  body,  because  it  was  a  mat- 
ter of  timing  and  trying  to  coordinate 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  so  we 
covered  it  with  that  proviso,  but  that  was 
not  one  of  the  features  present  in  the  old 
one.  In  going  into  credit  sales  of  the 
military. 

Mr.  FULBRIOBT.  But  the  $200  million 
Is  not  authorized  by  law  in  the  regular 
aldblU. 

Mr.  S'YMINQTON.  Then  this  comes  up 
for  discussion  on  the  conference  report, 
and  it  is  not  authorized  by  law,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  we  have  been 
told  that  it  will  be  discussed  when  the 
conference  report  gets  over  here. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1443,  HA.  17SS0.  I  do  this  so  that 
it  will  become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  inquires  of  the  Senator,  does  he 
ask  imanlmous  consent  or  move? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move,  yes. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (HJt.  17660)  to  amend  tba  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  Increasas  in  bene- 
fits, to  Improve  oomputaclon  metbods.  and  to 
rml^e  tbe  e&mlQgi  b«9e  under  the  old-age. 
suTTtTors,  and  dtsabtlity  IncurAnce  Byvtem. 
to  make  improvements  In  the  medicare. 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  ctilld  health 
progranu  with  emphasis  upon  Improvements 
In  the  operating  effectlveneee  of  such  pro- 
grama,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  with  amendments. 


Mr.  liONO.  Mr.  President.  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Javitsi  to  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  staff  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reference  Service.  Education  and 
Public  Welfare  Division,  be  granted  the 
privileges  o£  the  floor  durmg  the  debate 
on  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1970,  H.R.  17550: 

Mr.  Fred  Amer.  Mrs.  Prances  Crowley. 
Mr.  Joe  DeHumphries,  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Malone. 

The  PRE3IDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  wonder  If  the  Sena- 
tor would  Include  in  that  imanlmous 
consent  Mr.  Taggert  Adams  of  my  staff, 
to  have  the  privUege  of  the  floor  during 
the  consideration  of  the  family  assistance 
provision. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Would  the  Senator  add 
the  name  of  Kenneth  Guenther  and  John 
Scales? 

Mr.  LONG.  Are  they  not  on  the  Sena- 
tor's staff? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  In  the  event 
that  It  should  become  necessary  to  clear 
the  floor  of  legislative  assistants,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  two  persons 
from  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  iMr.  Jjvrrsi  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor,  and  one  from  the 
staff  of  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut 
•  Mr.  Risicom. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Would  the  Senator  in- 
clude the  name  of  Ruth  Johnstone? 

Mr.  LONG.  One  from  the  staff  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Janus  and  Mr. 
Blumenthal. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objectlan 
is  heard. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  wOl 
the  Senator  yield  for  me  to  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request?  It  will  not 
take  10  seconds. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  Sena- 
tors who  wish  to  ask  unanimous  consent, 
reserving  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  MANPOWER 
ACT  OF   1970 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President  both 
Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  and  sent 
to  the  President  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant pieces  of  legislation  to  emerge  from 
this  session  of  Congress — the  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  Act  of  1970. 

This  bill  has  enjoyed  broad  bipartisan 
support  in  the  Congress  and  tremendous 
backing  from  the  most  prestigious  na- 
tional organizations. 

It  would  carry  out  a  sweeping  reform 
of  our  present  Federal  manpower  train- 
ing prognmss  which  have  been  found  to 
be  quite  Inadequate  and  Ineffective.  This 
reform  of  manpower  training  programs 


was  a  proposal  which  originated  with 
the  President  hunself.  The  bill  would 
give  it  to  him. 

In  addition  the  bill  would  establish  a 
major  nationwide  public  service  employ- 
ment program  designed  and  operated  at 
the  state  and  local  level,  largely  by  may- 
ors and  Governors.  It  is  the  one  piece 
of  legislation  passed  by  this  session  of 
Congress  a'hich  offers  some  positive  an- 
swer to  rising  unemployment  all  across 
the  country.  The  bill  would  give  the 
President  a  powerful  tool  to  use  in  fight- 
ing unemployment. 

I  have  been  informed  today  by  a  num- 
ber of  reliable  sources  within  the  admin- 
istration and  in  State  and  local  govern- 
mental offices  around  the  country  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  is  absolutely 
insistent  tliat  the  President  veto  the  bill. 
It  seems  incredible  that  the  Labor  De- 
partment would  make  such  a  recom- 
mendation, but  the  report  appears  to  be 
confirmed  from  many  different  sources. 
If  those  reports  prove  to  be  unfounded. 
I  will,  of  course,  be  greatly  pleased,  along 
with  many  others. 

If  the  bill  is  vetoed  by  the  President  It 
will  only  be  because  he  has  failed  to  hear 
the  full  facts  on  the  legislation  and  the 
viewpoint  of  a  tremendous  number  of 
responsible  people  across  the  Nation  who 
participated  In  the  development  of  the 
legislation  and  strongly  support  It. 

This  bill  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Drban  CoaliUon.  NaUonal  League  of 
Cities,  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  the  AFlr- 
CIO.  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens. Congress  of  American  Indians,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  organlzatloius. 
So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  only  se- 
rious opposition  comes  from  a  compara- 
tive handful  of  officials  within  the  La- 
bor Department  who  are  disappointed 
because  Congress  did  not  approve  every 
feature  In  the  legislation  which  they  per- 
sonally had  requested. 

I  am  certain  that  both  the  President 
and  Congress  realize  that  the  legislative 
process  involves  a  considerable  amount 
of  compromise  The  fact  is  the  Labor 
Department  has  achieved  almost  every 
significant  feature  which  it  has  requested 
in  the  bill  and  should  have  no  diJficulty 
whatsoever  in  admlnisterhig  this  legis- 
lation in  the  future. 

The  President  spoke  to  the  Nation  in 
August  of  1969  and  proposed  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  our  manpower  programs, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  proposed  reve- 
nue sharing  and  the  family  assistance 
plan.  Every  single  aspect  of  manpower 
reform  which  the  President  requested  in 
his  message  of  August  12  is  embodied  in 
the  Employment  and  Manpower  Act 
which  Is  on  his  desk.  With  one  stroke  of 
the  pen  the  President  can  achieve  one  of 
the  three  major  reforms  which  he  pro- 
tx>sed  In  August  of  1969. 

On  the  other  hand  if  the  President 
vetoes  this  manpower  bill,  he  will  remove 
any  prospect  of  achieving  manpower  re- 
form for  a  period  of  several  years.  The 
bill  has  been  under  active  consideration 
by  our  Subcommittee  on  Employment. 
Manpower,  and  Poverty  since  November 
of  1969.  Its  successful  passage  through 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  through  a 
conference  committee  was  achieved  by 
more  than  a  year  of  extremely  hard  work 
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both  inside  and  outside  Congress  and 
by  the  development  of  a  carefully  t>al- 
anced  consensus  among  interested  or- 
ganizations. Our  subcommittee  must  be- 
gin next  month  the  urgent  consideration 
of  major  new  legislative  proposals  with 
respect  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
timlty.  There  is  no  prospect  whatsoever 
for  the  consideration  In  the  next  session 
of  Congress  for  manpower  reform  legisla- 
tion. Furthermore,  I  fear  that  the  act  of 
vetoing  the  bill  will  so  thoroughly  disap- 
point Representatives.  Senators,  and 
members  of  Interested  organizations  that 
it  will  be  dlfBcult  to  put  together  once 
again  the  coalition  that  made  the  legis- 
lation possible. 

Reform  of  manpower  programs  cannot 
be  viewed  apart  from  the  family  assist- 
ance plan.  I  am  aware  of  a  very  vigorous 
bipartisan  effort  to  secure  action  on  the 
family  assistance  plan  before  this  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  extremely 
unwise  and  even  irresponsible  to  act  on 
the  family  assistance  plan  before  the  Is- 
sue involving  the  manpower  bill  has  been 
resolved. 

For  one  thing,  the  President  has 
strongly  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  family  assistance  would 
be  required  to  register  for  work  oppor- 
tunities or  for  training  imder  a  Federal 
manpower  training  program.  It  would  be 
the  greatest  folly  to  launch  a  multibil- 
lion-dollar  program  which  would  require 
mUllons  of  people  to  report  for  work  in 
Jobs  which  do  not  exist  or  report  for 
training  under  programs  which  the  ad- 
ministration itself  says  are  presently  In 
a  state  of  disarray,  bordering  on  chaos. 
It  is  ironic  that  at  the  same  time  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Richardson  has  expressed  support 
for  public  service  employment  in  the 
family  assistance  plan,  the  Department 
of  Latmr  representatives  are  opposing  the 
program  contained  In  the  manpower 
legislation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Rlblcoff- 
Bennett  proposal,  which  spokesmen  for 
HEW  are  even  now  asking  Senators  to 
support,  provides  for  80-pcrcent  Federal 
fimding  of  public  service  employment 
for  family  assistance  recipients,  and  that 
It  can  even  be  as  high  as  90-percent  Fed- 
eral subsidy  the  first  2  years.  So  one 
part  of  the  administration  is  going  along 
with  a  Federal  share  of  80-percent-plus. 
while  the  Department  of  Labor  has  asked 
for  a  more  restrlctlTe  proposal  In  the 
manpower  legislation. 

The  Rlbicoff-Bennett  plan  was  drafted 
to  dovetail  with  the  public  service  em- 
ployment program  in  the  manpower  leg- 
islation. It  provides  that  public  service 
employment  may  be  carried  out  under 
that  act  or  under  the  manpower  legisla- 
tion. Correspondingly,  the  manpower  bill 
Includes  language  making  clear  that  re- 
cipients of  family  assistance  benefits  are 
eligible  for  public  service  employment 
programs  carried  out  by  States,  counties, 
or  cities  or  other  public  agencies  under 
the  manpower  legislation. 

Let  me  express  my  candid  fear  about 
a  pubUc  service  employment  program 
which  is  limited  only  to  welfare  jobs.  I 


think  that  It  Is  Important  that  other 
unemployed  workers  be  able  to  partici- 
pate In  enhancing  the  quality  of  public 
services  for  our  society.  The  manpower 
legislations  public  service  employment 
program  would  be  for  unemployed  per- 
sons— not  only  those  on  public  assist- 
ance. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  De- 
partment is  recommending  a  veto  of  the 
landmark  legislation  because  It  contains 
language  concerning  public  service  em- 
ployment that  the  administration  has 
accepted  in  the  Riblcoll-Bennett  family 
assBtance  plan. 

The  issue  concerns  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment's authority  over  public  service  em- 
ployment programs. 

In  both  the  manpower  legislation  and 
the  Rlbtcotr-Bennett  amendments,  lan- 
guage requiring  maximum  promotion 
and  advancement  of  public  service  em- 
ployees is  Included.  But  no  compulsory 
cutoff  of  funds  is  required  if  better  jobs 
are  not  available. 

The  Department  is  recommending  a 
veto,  we  are  told,  because  Congress  re- 
jected departmental  language  to  require 
cutting  the  funds  of  States,  cities,  and 
counties  for  falling  to  meet  quotas  set 
by  the  Secretary,  for  removing  persons 
from  public  service  jobs. 

During  a  time  of  high  unemployment, 
for  people  whose  employment  Ls  uncer- 
tain in  the  best  of  times,  and  in  rural 
areas  and  irmer  city  neighlx>rhoods 
where  Jobs  are  always  scarce.  Congress 
feared  that  such  objectives  and  penalties 
might  be  used  to  create  simply  another 
training  program  with  salary  replacing 
stipend  and  leading  to  no  solution  to  the 
crisis  in  jobs. 

I  think  both  the  Senate  and  the  ad- 
ministration should  be  aware  of  the  se- 
rious consequences  which  will  result  if 
the  bill  is  vetoed. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  TO  PILE 
COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  have  tmtil 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  report  on  S. 
4268,  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  as  amended,  to  allow  for 
greater  expansion  of  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  to  exclude  bank  receipts 
and  dUsbursements  from  the  budget  of 
the  UjS.  Qovemment.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  in- 
dividual views  be  made  a  part  of  this 
report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLOMBIA  RBn^aiUE 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  RJl.  1988S,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHwQKzi)  laid  before  the  Senate  BM. 


19885.  an  act  to  provide  additional  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 

other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
read  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the  natiire 
of  a  substitute  for  HJl.  19885. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause. 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Tiiat  thiH  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "District 

of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1070". 

S«c.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  u  the 
"District  of  Columbia  Federal  Payment  Au- 
tiionzauon  Act  of  1970." 

TITLE  I— PEDERAL  PATMENT 
Sac.  102.  Regulu  annual  payments  are 
tiereby  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  troni 
revenues  of  tiie  United  States  to  cover  the 
proper  Federal  sliare  of  the  expenses  oZ  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
such  annual  payments,  when  appropriated. 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  general  fund  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  annua]  payment 
so  authorized  shall  t>e  an  amount  which  Is 
equal  to  30  percent  of  all  general  fund  reve- 
nues derived  from  taxes,  charges,  and  miscel- 
laneous receipts.  Including  that  part  of  the 
motor  vehicle  registration  fees  which  la 
credited  to  the  general  ftmd.  Such  authori- 
zation shall  be  based  upon  the  estimate  of 
such  revenues  which  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  determines  will  be 
credited  during  each  fiscal  year  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
excluding  any  amount  derived  from  grants 
and  loans  from  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
the  District  government. 

Sic.  103.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  annually  compute  the 
amount  of  the  Federal  payment  authorleed 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  title,  and  the 
amount  of  such  autlwriz&tlon  so  computed 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  with  each  regular  budget 
'  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and.  as  approved 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. Each  such  computation  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  estimates  of  the 
tax  revenues  referred  to  In  section  103  of 
this  title  which  are  expected  to  be  credited 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  DisOlct  of  Colum- 
bia during  the  flscai  year  for  which  the  an- 
nual payment  la  being  computed:  Provided, 
That  the  amount  so  determined  shall  be 
subject  to  review  after  such  fiscal  year,  and 
if  the  Federal  payment  appropriated  on  the 
basis  of  the  amount  so  determined  differs 
from  the  amount  determined  on  the  basis 
of  revenues  actually  received  and  credited  to 
the  general  fund,  the  Federal  payment  au- 
thorisation for  the  second  year  succeeding 
such  fiscal  year  shall  be  adjusted  to  tbe 
extent  of  such  difference. 

Bsc.  104.  Amounts  autborlaed  by  section 
loa  of  this  title  may  tw  appropriated  within 
fl.scal  year  limitation. 

SBC.  106.  Article  VI  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Revenue  Act  of  1047  (tl  Stat  Stl). 
as  amended  (D.C.  Code,  seca.  47-3S01a  and 
47-2501b) ,  Is  repealed. 

Sec.  10«.  ThU  title  shall  take  effect  wltb 
respect  to  flacftl  yean  beginning  on  and  after 
July  1, 1970. 

TITUS  n— LOAW  AUTHORITT 
Sic.  201.  Subsection    (b)(1)    of  the  flnt 
section  of  the  Act  of  Jun«  6. 1968  (D.O.  Code. 
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Mc.  &-220(b)(l))  (nlftUng  to  tlM  Iximnrlzig 
autborlty  ol  the  Dlstrlci  or  Columbia),  la 
amended — 

(1)  In  Bubparagrsph  (A),  by  striking  out 
"1968,  196S.  or  1970"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "IVrj.  1973.  1973  or  1974"  and  bj 
striking  out  "6  per  centum"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "10  per  centum";  and 

(2)  In  subparagraph  (B).  by  striking  out 
"1970"  each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "1974"  and  by  striking  out  "6  per 
centiun"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"lO  per 
centum." 

Skc.  302.  Section  314  of  title  II  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  PubUc  Works  Act  of  1964 
(D.C.  Code,  see.  4S-lflia)  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "•33,000.000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "•93,»00X>00." 

8xc.  303.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  402  of 
title  IV  of  such  Act  {D.C.  Code.  sec.  7-133 
(a))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$S5,2S0,000" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "tl46,800,000." 

SBC.  304.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  authorizing  loans  from 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  the  expansion 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  water  system." 
approved  June  3.  1950  (64  Stat.  196).  as 
amended  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1640(a)).  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "tSS.OOO.OOO"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof    '»67.9O0.OO0." 

Sec.  306.  The  Increases  in  the  borrowing 
authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia  made 
by  this  title  shall  be  available  to  the  Com- 
missioner after  June  SO,  1974,  In  order  to 
complete  capital  outlay  pro}ecta  approved 
prior  to  or  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30. 1974. 

TTTLE  ni— MEDICAL  AND  DENTAL 
SCHOOL  ST7BSZDY 

SBC.  801.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"DisCrlot  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental 
Manpower  Act  of  1970". 

Skc.  302.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
assist  private  nonprofit  medical  and  dental 
schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In  their 
critical  financial  needs  In  meeting  the  op«r- 
ational  costs  required  to  maintain  quality 
medical  and  dental  educational  programs  and 
to  Increase  the  number  of  students  In  such 
institutions  as  a  necessary  health  manpower 
service  to  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Sec.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereinafter  In  this  title 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  la  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  (hereinafter  In  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  "Commissioner")  In 
amounts  the  Secretary  determlnec  to  be  the 
minimum  amounts  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  title.  The  total  amount  of 
grants  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ( 1 )  the  product 
of  96,000  times  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  private  nonprofit  accred- 
ited medical  schools  in  the  District  of  Oolum- 
bls.  and  (3)  the  product  of  aa.OOO  times  the 
number  of  full-time  students  eniroUed  in  prl- 
vsie  nonprofit  accredited  dental  schools  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
section  307.  In  determining  eUglbUlty  for. 
and  the  amount  of,  grants  with  respect  to 
private  nonprofit  medical  and  dental  schools, 
consideration  shall  be  given  to  any  grants 
made  to  such  schools  pursuant  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  program  under  section  773  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Sorvloe  Act  (42  U.S.C.  3961-3) 
relating  of  fijoandal  assistance  to  schools 
which  are  in  serious  financial  straits  to  aid 
them  in  meeting  their  costs  of  operation. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated MJZOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  SO.  1971,  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine 
30,  1973,  to  make  grants  under  this  section. 

Sic.  804.  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  aet  dates  by   which   applications  for 


grants  under  section  303  for  any  fiscal  year 
must  be  filed  by  the  Commissioner.  A  grant 
under  section  303  may  be  made  only  If  ap- 
plication therefor— 

(1)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary: 

( 2 )  contains  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
ret ary  may  require  to  make  the  determina- 
tions reqtilred  of  him  under  this  title  and 
such  assurances  as  he  may  find  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
accounting  procedures  and  reports  and  ac- 
cess to  the  records  of  the  Commlseloner  and 
the  applicant  schools  as  the  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  reqiilre  In  carrying  out 
his  functions  under  this  title. 

Bzc.  305.  For  the  putpoees  of  section  303 
and  section  307.  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
Bhall  include  provisions  relating  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled In  a  school,  or  in  a  particular  year- 
class  in  a  school,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  the 
ba&lB  of  estimates,  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  of  students  who  were  eiUDUed  In  e 
school,  or  In  a  particular  year-class,  as  the 
case  may  be,  In  an  earlier  year,  or  on  such 
basis  as  he  deems  appropriate  for  making 
such  determinations. 

Sfc  306.  Grants  under  section  303  may  be 
paid  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement 
at  such  Intervals  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  and  with  appropriate  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  imderpay- 
ments  previously  made. 

Szc.  307.  Prom  funds  received  under  section 
303.  the  Commissioner  shall  make  payments 
(In  amounU  determined  by  the  Secretary 
under  such  section  303)  to  private  nonprofit 
.Hchools  of  medicine  and  dentistry  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  total  of  the  paymenu 
under  this  section  in  any  fiscal  year  to  a  med- 
ical school  shall  not  exceed  the  product  of 
C.5.000  times  the  number  of  full-time  stu- 
dents enroUed  in  such  school,  and  the  total 
of  payments  to  a  dental  school  shall  not  ex- 
ceed the  product  of  »3,000  times  the  number 
of  fuU-tlme  students  enrolled  In  such  school. 

Sec.  308,  The  Oomjcnlssloner  may  from  time 
to  time  set  datee  by  which  appUcatlons  for 
payments  by  the  Commissioner  under  sec- 
tion 307  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  fUed.  A 
payment  under  section  307  by  the  Commis- 
sioner may  be  made  only  If  the  appUcatlon 
therefor — 

( 1 )  Is  approved  by  the  Commissioner  upon 
his  determination  that  the  appUcant  me«ts 
the  eUglblUty  conditions  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  contains  such  information  as  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
make  determinations  required  under  this 
title  and  such  assurances  as  they  may  find 
neces&Skry  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

Sec.  309.  Payments  under  section  307  by 
the  Commissioner  may  be  paid  In  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement  at  such  Intervals 
as  the  Commissioner  may  find  necessary  and 
with  appropriate  adjustments  on  account  of 
overpayments  or  underpayments  previously 
made. 

Sec.  310.  For  purposes  of  this  title: 

(1)  The  term  "full-time  students"  means 
students  pursuing  a  fuU-tlme  course  of  study 
in  an  accredited  school  of  medicine  or  school 
of  dentistry  leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  doctor  of  dentistry,  or  an  equiva- 
lent degree. 

(3)  The  terms  "school  of  medicine"  azid 
"school  of  dentistry"  mean  a  school  In  tb« 
District  of  Columbia  which  provides  train- 
ing leading,  respectively,  to  a  degree  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  and  doctor  of  dentistry,  «* 
an  equlviUent  degree,  and  which  Is  accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for 
such  purpose  by  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  tTnlted  States. 

(8)  The  term  **nonproflt"  as  appUed  to  a 
school  of  medicine  or  a  school  of  dantlstry 
means  on*  which  Is  owned  and  operated  hj 


one  or  more  corporations  or  aatodatlons  no 
part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate shareholder  or  individual. 

TITLE   IV — INDUSTRIAL   SAFETY 

Sec.  401.  Title  ZI  of  the  Act  of  September 
19,  1918  (D.C.  Code,  sacs.  86-«ai— 86-443)  la 
Arr\fr,A»^  aa  follows: 

(1)  Section  3  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
36-433)  Is  amended— 

<A)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (a)  "in- 
dustrial employment,  place  of  employment." 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "place  of  em- 
ployment", and 

(B)  by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (d)  "In- 
dustrial". 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
36-433)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "To  pro- 
mote the  safety  of  persons  employed  In  exist- 
ing buildings  or  other  existing  structiues. 
such  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  may 
require,  without  limitation,  changes  in  the 
permanent  or  temporary  feattires  of  such 
buildings  or  other  structures.". 

(3)  Section  6  of  such  title  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
36-436)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Tlie 
Board  may,  upon  written  implication  of  any 
employer  affected  by  such  rule  or  regula- 
tion, permit  variations  from  any  prcrlslons 
thereof  If  it  shall  find  that  the  appUcatlon 
of  such  provision  would  result  in  unneces- 
sary hardship  or  practical  difficulty,  and  not- 
withstanding such  variance  that  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  such  rule  or  regulation  wlU 
be  proTlded.  The  Board  may  grant  a  hearing 
open  to  the  pubUc  on  such  application  upon 
request  of  the  appUoant  or  other  interested 
p^rty  or  parties,  or  on  Its  own  Initiative.  The 
Board's  decision  thereon  shall  be  subject  to 
review  by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Appeals  upon  petition  of  the  applicant  or 
other  affected  party  or  parties.  Tlie  Board 
shall  keep  a  properly  indexed  record  of  all 
variations  permitted  from  any  rule  or  regula- 
tion which  shall  be  open  to  pubUe  Inspec- 
tion". 

(41  Section  13  of  such  title  (D.C.  Oode, 
sec.  36-443)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"more  than  $300,  or  by  imprisonment  of  not 
exceeding  ninety  days.  Prosecutions  for  vio- 
lations of  this  title  shall  be  in  the  name  of 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  on  information  filed 
in  the  police  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "less  than  8100  or  more  than  81.000.  or 
by  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  ninety 
days.  No  forfeiture  of  ooUateral  shaU  be  per- 
mitted in  any  case  Involving  a  death  at  a 
place  of  employment,  or  the  loss  of  any  mem- 
ber of  the  body,  including  loss  of  eyeaigfat. 
or  an  injury  which  prevents  an  employee 
from  pursuing  his  employment  for  a  period 
of  at  least  five  days.  Proeecutlona  for  viola- 
tions of  this  title  shall  be  in  the  name  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  information  filed 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Gen- 
eral Sessions  by  an  assistant  Corporation 
Counsel  assigned  to  the  Board." 

Sec.  403.  Section  ll-749{s)  of  title  11  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  oat  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9). 

(3)  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  <10)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ":  and",  and 

(8)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (10)  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(11)  decisions  at  the  Minimum  Wage  and 
Industrial  Safety  Board  pursuant  to  section 
36-436." 

TIITE  V — WATBB  AND  SXWES  RATES 

Sac.  601.  The  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  101  of  title  I  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of  1964  (68 
State.  101),  as  amended  fD.C.  Oode.  sec.  43- 
l&aoc  (a)).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
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"In  computing  the  charge  lor  oonaump- 
tloB  of  water  In  excess  ol  the  minimum 
amount  aJlowed  for  metered  service.  If  such 
charge  Is  for  a  period  beglnotng  prior  to  a 
change  In  water  rates  and  ending  thereafter. 
the  charge  for  such  excess  consumption  shall 
be  based  upon  the  rate  In  effect  at  the  time 
the  charge  Is  rendered." 

Site  602  subsection  (b)  of  section  101  of 
such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1520c(b))  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  Is  authorised  from  time 
to  time  to  fix  the  rates  charged  by  the  Dis- 
trict for  water  and  water  services  furnished 
by  the  District  water  supply  system,  at  such 
amount  as  the  Council,  on  the  basis  of  a 
recommendation  made  by  the  Commissioner. 
determines  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  expense 
to  the  District  of  furnishing  such  water  and 
water  services." 

Sic.  503.  Section  Vn  of  title  n  of  such  Act 
(DC  Code  sec.  4S-160fl)  Is  amended  (a)  by 
Btrtldng  out  m  subsection  (al  ".  but  such 
percentage  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  water  charge":  (b)  by  striking  out  In 
subsection  (bl  ".  btit  such  percsnuge  ahaU 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  such  rates"; 
IC)  by  itrtUng  out  In  subsection  (dl  "not 
more  than  75  per  centum  of  the  water 
charge"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the 
amoimt":  and  (d)  by  adding  the  following 
subsection : 

"(e)  The  I>lstrtct  of  Columbia  Council  Is 
authorized.  In  Its  discretion,  from  time  to 
time  to  establish  one  or  more  sanitary  sewer 
service  charges  at  such  amount  as  the  Coun- 
cil, on  the  basis  of  a  recommendation  made 
by  the  Commissioner,  finds  U  necessary  to 
meet  the  expense  to  the  District  of  furnish- 
ing sanitary  sewer  services.  Including  debt 
reUrement." 

Sic  504.  Subsection  Icl  of  section  208  of 
Utle  h  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  43-1807 
(c) )  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  In  computing  the  charge  for  sanllary 
sewer  service.  If  such  charge  Is  for  a  period 
beginning  prior  to  a  change  In  the  estab- 
lished sanitary  sewer  service  charge  and  end- 
ing thereafter,  the  charge  shall  be  based  on 
the  rate  in  effect  at  the  Ume  the  cbarge  U 
rendered." 

TTn-E  VT— DISTBICT  OF  COLtJMBIA  AL- 
COHOLIC BEVERAGE  CONTROL  ACT 
AMENDMENT 

Sic.  601.  The  second  sentence  In  the  sec- 
ond paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
(DC-  Code.  sec.  25-1071  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "any  election"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "the  presidential  election". 


Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  u 
pasJied  bv  the  House  of  Representativee, 
H.R.  19885.  the  District  of  ColumWa  Rer- 
enue  Act  of  1910.  contains  provisions 
which  will  provide  additional  funds  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  In  the  form  of 
an  Increase  In  the  Federal  payment,  an 
increase  In  borrowing  authority,  aiul  an 
increase  in  taxes. 

In  addition,  the  bill  contains  numer- 
ous pro^-lsiotis  dealing  with  other  aspects 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  For  exam- 
ple, there  are  sections  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  D.C.  Mint  Act.  restrictions 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  minimum 
wage,  the  exemption  of  certain  employ- 
ees from  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  minimum  wage  law, 
and  the  divisions  of  land-grant  funds 
between  Federal  City  College  and  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  sent  to 
the  clerk  is  In  tbe  nature  of  a  substitute 


for  HJt.  19885.  and  it  contains  six  ti- 
tles. 

The  first  title  provides  for  an  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  that  is 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  general  fund 
revenues  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  second  title  provides  for  an  m- 
crease  in  the  loan  authority  of  the  Dts- 
trict  of  Columbia  general  fund,  the  high- 
way fund,  the  sanitary  sewage  fund,  and 
the  water  fund. 

The  third  title  provides  funds  for  the 
private  medical  and  dental  schools  lo- 
cated in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  fourth  title  provides  for  the  exten- 
sion and  strengthening  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  industrial  safety  law. 

The  fifth  title  grants  the  authority  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  City  Council 
to  set  water  and  sanitary  sewer  rales. 

The  sixth  title  changes  the  District 
of  Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control 
Act  to  allow  the  sales  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages after  the  polls  close  on  all  elec- 
tion days  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
excepting  Presidential  elections. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  n-ill  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered:  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

TITLE  REAL  ESTATE  INVE8TMKNT 

TRUSTS 

Sec.  — .  Title  n  of  article  I  of  the  District 

of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act 

of  1947  (DC.  Code.  sec.  47-1657b)  Is  amended 

by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (IB)  of  section 

3a  the  following  new  paragraph:    

"(17)  Raai.  isTan  xwvm&ntmm  ravtrra. — In 
the  case  of  a  real  estate  Investment  trust  as 
defined  In  section  85fl  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  which  meets  the  requirement-' 
of  section  867(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19S4.  the  dividends  paid  by  the  real 
estate  Investment  trust  which  qualify  for 
the  dlvldenda-pald  deduction  tinder  section 
8S7(b)(2)(c)  and  section  857(b)  (31  (11)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Oode  of  1954.  Includ- 
ing dividends  considered  as  having  been  paid 
during  the  taxable  year  by  reason  of  section 
asa  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954." 

Sic.  — .  This  title  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  of  real  estate  investment 
trusts  beginning  after  December  31,  1070. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  nuea- 
tlon  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJi.  19885)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  was  passed. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  Its 
amendment  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authoriised  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Eaols- 
TOW,  Mr.  MATHIAS,  and  Mr.  Spoho  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  AM. 

ON     THURSDAY,     FRIDAY,     AND 

SATURDAY  THIS  WEEK 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  for  the 
rest  of  the  week  the  Senate  stand  in  re- 
cess at  the  conclusion  of  business  each 
night  and  meet  at  9  ajn.  on  Thursday, 
Friday,  and  Saturday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  CALL  OF  THE 
CALENDAR  ON  UNOBJECTED-TO 
ITEMS  TOMORROW  MORNINO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  each  day 
this  week  at  the  conclusloa  of  tbe  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  It  be  In  order 
that  imobjectcd-to  items  on  the  calen- 
dar may  be  considered.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


PRrvmEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR 
Mr.  RTBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  uk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  iMr.  McGovirn)  have  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  17550:  Nancy  Amadel 
and  Kenneth  Schlossberg. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MATHIAS,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
equating  real  estate  trust  tax  treatment 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  with  that 
accorded  mutual  funds  in  the  District. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
as  amended. 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  al  a 
substitute  as  amended  was  agreed  to. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <H.R.  17550).  an  act  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  In- 
creases in  benefits,  to  Improve  computa- 
tion methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings 
base  under  the  old-age,  survtvore,  and 
disability  Insurance  system,  to  make  Im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  prognusis 
with  emphasis  upon  improvements  In  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  TtM.  17550, 
the  social  security  amendments  of  1970. 
Is  truly  a  monumental  bill.  In  terms  of 
dollars,  the  $10  billion  of  benefits  pro- 
vided by  this  bill  make  It  the  most  slg- 
nlflcant  social  Insurance  legislation  Con- 
gress has  ever  considered.  In  terms  of 
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people,  the  Impact  of  the  bill— consid- 
ered as  a  whole — is  even  more  Impressive. 
Not  only  does  the  measure  directly  affect 
the  lives  of  26  million  social  security 
beneficiaries  but  also  it  provides  welfare 
increases  for  3  million  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  welfare  recipients  and  pension 
Increases  for  1,600,000  needy  veterans 
and  their  widows. 

In  addition,  through  the  trade  amend- 
ments Included  in  this  bill  more  than 
2.500,000  textile  and  shoe  employees  will 
receive  a  sense  of  Job  security  directly 
from  the  bill  and  tens  of  millions  more 
employees  will  find  comfort  In  the  new 
rules  governing  Tariff  Commission  inves- 
tigations of  injury  resulting  from  In- 
creased Imports. 

Under  the  amendments  to  upgrade  the 
work  incentive  plan,  the  bill  offers  the 
hope  of  Independence  to  2  million  per- 
sons who  today  are  unable  to  qualify  for 
gainful  employment  and  must  suffer  the 
Indignity  of  dependence  on  welfare  to 
sustain  themselves  and  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance has  added  important  new  titles  to 
the  bill— one  dealing  with  International 
trade  matters,  and  another  which  In- 
cludes a  substantial  test  of  various  alter- 
natives to  the  welfare  mess  and  offers 
significant  reforms  In  the  programs  of 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  This 
latter  part  of  the  bill  also  reafBrms  the 
intent  of  Congress  In  several  areas  re- 
garding eligibility  for  welfare— areas 
where  the  courts  have  misconstrued  the 
welfare  statutes  with  resulting  large  in- 
creases in  welfare  caseloads. 

These  new  titles  are  added  to  the  bill 
with  a  single  thought  In  mind — to  ex- 
pedite the  legislative  process.  It  is  axio- 
matic that  one  bill  can  be  acted  on  In 
less  time  than  three.  The  committee  was 
advised  that  amendments  to  add  the 
trade  bill  and  amendments  to  add  the 
family  assistance  plan  to  this  bill  would 
be  offered  during  the  debate  on  the  bill. 
They  all  look  on  this  social  seciu-ity  bill 
as  a  measure  that  Is  going  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  and  that  fact 
makes  the  bill  a  prime  target  for  con- 
troversial amendments  late  in  the  ses- 
sion. 

There  are  Senators  on  the  Finance 
Committee  who  favored  these  amend- 
ments and  there  are  others  who  oppoae 
them  We  spent  considerable  time  dis- 
cussing procedures  for  acting  on  the  bill 
and  in  the  final  analysis  It  was  agreed 
that  we  would  vote  on  the  questions  In 
committee.  The  crucial  motitm  to  add 
the  family  assistance  plan  was  rejected 
by  a  6-to-lO  vote  of  the  committee.  The 
crucial  vote  on  the  trade  bill  came  as  a 
motion  to  separate  It  from  tbe  aodal 
security  bin.  Tbe  motion  failed  by  a  Tote 
of  6  to  II. 

So  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee does  not  Include  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  but  it  does  include  the  trade 
bUI.  The  basic  matters  covered  by  the 
trade  amendment  are  not  new  to  the 
Senate.  Nonetheless,  the  committee  de- 
cided unanimously  to  interrupt  its  exec- 
utive sessions  and  bold  public  hearings 
on  the  trade  amendments  before  we 
voted  on  them. 


I  had  been  urged  previously  by  IS  or 
so  Senators  to  hold  hearings  on  this  bill 
before  the  committee  acted.  Among  those 
signing  the  request  was  tbe  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York.  During  our  2  days 
of  hearings  the  committee  heard  from 
the  Office  of  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
a  number  of  broad-based  trade  associa- 
tions who  had  expressed  interest  In  tes- 
tifying. While  we  did  not  have  time  to 
hear  all  those  whom  we  would  have 
wished  to  hear,  the  committee  members 
did  get  a  clear  Indication  of  tbe  adminis- 
tration's position  on  this  bill  and  also  of 
tlie  position  of  many  interested  parties. 

The  committee  members  studied  In- 
tently the  massive  volume  of  statements 


submitted  for  the  record.  We  also  bad 
available  to  us  16  volumes  of  House  hear- 
ings on  this  matter,  which  took  over  1 
month  of  public  testimony,  tbe  hearings 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  held  In 
1967,  which  covered  some  1,200  pages  of 
testimony,  and  the  committee's  oversight 
review  of  UB.  trade  policy  In  1968  cov- 
ering another  1,000  pages  of  submitted 
documenu. 

Considering  the  features  of  the  bill 
which  revise  the  social  security  tax 
structure  It  Is  a  fair  statement  that  HJt, 
17550  literally  reaches  into  every  home 
in  America. 

The  following  chart  Indicates  tbe 
value  of  benefits  Included  In  HJl.  17550 
as  rq>orted  by  the  Committee  cm  Fi- 
nance, and  the  number  of  persons  af- 
fected by  them. 
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Let  me  now  describe  the  significant 
features  of  the  committee  bill,  and  I 
shall  submit  for  the  record  a  more  de- 
tailed summary  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

The  committee  bill  provides  $6,500.- 
000,000  of  additional  benefits  under  the 
cash  portion  of  tbe  social  security  pro- 
gram. 

□scaaABK  nt  social  selueiii    saMsruv 

Under  the  committee  bill,  social  secu- 
rity payments  to  the  nearly  26  million 
beneficiaries  on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of 
January  1971.  and  to  those  wbo  come 
on  the  rolls  after  that  date,  would  be 
Increased  by  10  percent,  with  a  new 
minimum  benefit  of  $100. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  have 
Increased  benefits  by  5  percent,  with  a 
minimum  benefit  of  $67.20.  The  com- 
mittee increased  the  minimum  social 
security  benefit  from  the  $67.20  In  tbe 
House  bin  to  $100  in  order  to  provide 
substantial  help  for  those  who  have 
the  greatest  need — those  whose  social 
security  benefits  are  so  low  that  if  they 
have  no  other  income — and  most  do  not — 
they  are  unable  to  meet  their  basic 
everyday  needs  for  food  and  shelter. 

Under  present  law  monthly  benefits 
for  workers  who  retire  at  age  65  In 
1971  now  range  from  $64  to  $193.70; 
under  the  House-passed  bUI  they  would 
range  from  $67.20  to  $203.40:  under  the 
committee  bill  they  would  range  from 
$100  to  $213.10.  Benefits  f<3r  a  couple 
In  January  1971  would  average  $19*  un- 


der preaent  law;  xmder  tbe  Hooae- 
passed  bill  they  would  average  $217; 
under  tbe  committee  bill  they  would  be 
Increased  to  $233.  For  a  widowed 
mother  with  two  children,  the  average 
benefit  for  January  1971  under  present 
law  would  be  $295;  under  the  House- 
passed  bill  it  would  be  $311:  under  the 
committee  bUl  it  would  be  $331.  The 
benefit  Increase  would  mean  additional 
benefit  paymente  of  $5,000,000,000  In 
the  first  year. 

Although  the  benefit  Increase  will  be 
effective  for  January  1971.  the  Social 
Security  Administration  advises  us  that 
legislation  this  late  in  tbe  year  makes 
it  impossible  to  get  the  Increased  ben- 
efits into  tbe  tiands  of  tbe  beneficiaries 
with  the  regular  check  that  goes  out  on 
February  3.  They  need  about  3  months 
to  adjust  their  records  and  eomputen 
before  they  can  i»y  at  the  new  rates. 

Therefore,  the  first  check  at  the  new 
rates  will  be  sent  out  on  April  3,  and 
later  in  the  month  another  check  rep- 
resenting the  retroactive  Increase  for 
January  and  February  will  be  sent  out 
This  is  tbe  same  procedure  followed  last 
year  when  a  benefit  Increase  was  effec- 
tive for  January,  but  was  not  paid  untO 
April. 

Mr.  President,  this  chart  compares  the 
benefits  under  the  committee  bill  with 
the  benefits  available  under  present  law 
and  those  which  would  have  applied 
under  the  House  bill  for  a  single  person 
and  a  married  couple  with  various  levels 
of  earnings. 
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noBuuB  m  ruoLT  MAznfuiu 
The  committee  bill  »lso  corrects  •  dis- 
crimination under  which  families  al- 
ready on  the  rolls  at  the  time  of  enact- 
ment of  a  social  security  increase  get  the 
Increase  while  those  coming  on  the  rolls 
in  the  future  are  denied  !t.  Under  our  bill, 
aU  families  will  benefit  from  this  Increase 
and  from  future  increases  without  regard 
to  when  they  become  eligible  for  bene- 
fits. 

co»r-o»  LlviMC  ncCTSAsia 
Once  the  benefits  are  brought  up  to 
date,  they  need  to  be  kept  up  to  date.  And 
while  the  Congress  has  in  the  past  acted 
to  maintain  social  security  benefits  at 
realistic  and  adequate  levels,  there  have 
been  lags  in  legislation  during  times  of 
rapldlj'  rising  prices.  The  automatic  cost- 
of-ll\ing  increases  provided  In  HJl. 
17550  will  insiire  that  such  lags  In  benefit 
increases  will  not  occur  in  the  future. 
While  the  committee  is  in  agreement 
with  the  sense  of  the  House  bill  as  to  the 
desirability  of  an  automatic  adjustment 
In  social  security  benefits,  the  committee 
bill  revises  the  House  text  to  stress  the 
role  of  the  Congress  in  setting  social 
security  tax  and  benefit  levels.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  social  security  benefits 
would  rise  automatically  as  the  cost  of 
living  goes  up  in  the  event  Congress 
failed  to  legislate  on  social  security  bene- 
fits or  taxes.  The  full  cost  of  the  auto- 
matic benefit  increases  would  be  met 
equally  by  Increases  In  tax  rates  and  In 
the  tax  base  which  would  go  into  effect 
at  the  same  time  that  benefits  are  In- 
creased, with  the  strictly  actuarial  func- 
tion of  determining  the  base  and  the 
rates  being  performed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  committee  bUl  provides  that  the 
automatic  increases  would  go  Into  effect 
unless  Congress  acts  otherwise  to  effect  a 
change  in  social  security  tjeneflt  levels, 
a  change  in  the  schedule  of  social  secu- 
rity tax  rates,  or  a  change  In  the  social 
security  tax  base.  In  effect,  we  are  guar- 
anteeing that  congressional  inaction  will 
not  prevent  automatic  social  security 
hllces  In  periods  of  rising  prices. 
spsciAi.   rk-naam   to    rtxspix   Aca   ?«   abb 

0LD1X 

Under  present  law.  special  payments 
of  $46  a  month  for  an  individual  and  $69 
for  a  couple  are  made  to  people  age  72 
and  over  who  have  not  worked  under  the 
program  long  enough  to  qualify  for  regu- 
lar cash  benefits.  This  Is  the  so-called 
Prouty  amendment  of  1966.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  as  under  the  House  bill, 
the  payments  would  be  increased  Jan- 


uary 1,  1971.  by  5  percent,  to  $48.30  a 
month  for  an  individual  and  $72.50  for  a 
couple. 

uBiULLixATiON  or  TB«  mXTOXUMixv  rasr 
Another  important  feature  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  makes  slgmflcant  improve- 
ments in  the  retirement  test.  These  im- 
provements— which  were  also  in  the 
House  bill — provide  an  Increase  from 
$1  680  to  $2,000  In  the  amount  a  bene- 
ficiary under  age  72  may  earn  in  a  year 
and  stiU  be  paid  full  social  security  bene- 
fits for  that  year.  The  change  reflects 
increases  in  earnings  levels  that  have 
occurred  since  the  present  amount  of 
$1,680  was  set  in  1967.  The  blU  also  pro- 
vides for  automatic  upward  adjustments 
of  the  amount  in  the  future  as  earnings 
levels  rise,  thereby  making  it  unneces- 
sary for  Congress  to  act  in  tlie  future  to 
keep  the  earnings  exemption  in  line  with 
raises  in  wage  levels  generally. 

Under  present  law.  each  $2  earned  \x- 
tween  $1,680  and  $2480  results  in  a  $1 
reduction  m  benefits;  each  dollar  earned 
above  $2,880  reduces  benefits  by  $1.  This 
dollar-for-doUar  reducOon  that  applies 
to  earnings  above  $2,880  reduces  incen- 
tives for  beneficiaries  to  work.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  provide  for  a  $1  reduc- 
tion for  each  $2  earned  with  respect  to  all 
earnings  above  $2,000,  so  that  the  more 
a  beneficiary  works  and  earns,  the  more 
spendable  Income  he  would  have.  The 
biU  would  also  increase  from  $140  to 
$166.66  the  amount  of  wages  the  bene- 
ficlarj-  may  earn  in  a  given  month  and 
get  benefits  for  that  month,  regardless 
of  his  annual  earnings. 

In  1971  about  650.000  beneficiaries 
would  receive  additional  benefits,  and 
about  380,000  persons  who  would  receive 
no  benefit  under  present  law  would  re- 
ceive some  Ijenefits  as  a  result  of  the 
retirement  test  liberalizaUons,  The  addi- 
tional benefit  payments  for  the  first  full 
year  would  be  about  $404,000,000. 

INCaSAaXD   WIDOW'S  AND   WIHOWBI'B  IKSTJmAMCT 


Both  the  House  bill  and  the  committee 
bill  are  aimed  at  providing  benefits  to  a 
widow  equal  to  the  benefits  the  widow's 
deceased  husband  was  receiving  or  would 
have  received.  Unfortunately,  the  way 
the  House  bill  was  written  a  widow  could 
actually  receive  a  benefit  substantially 
higher  than  her  husband  received  before 
his  death.  Generally,  under  the  commit- 
tee bill  the  widow  would  receive  either 
100  percent  of  the  benefit  her  husband 
was  actually  receiving  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  or.  if  he  was  not  receiving  benefits, 
100  percent  of  the  benefit  he  would  have 
been  eligible  for  at  age  tS. 


About  2,700,000  widows  and  widowers 
on  the  rolls  at  the  end  of  January  1971 
would  receive  additional  benefits,  and 
$649,000,000  additional  benefit  payments 
would  be  made  in  the  first  full  year. 

AOX   62   COBAPTTTA'nON    POnCT   PO«    MXM 

Under  the  present  law,  the  method  of 
computing  benefits  for  men  and  women 
differs  in  that  years  up  to  age  65  must  be 
Uken  into  account  in  determining  aver- 
age earnings  for  men,  while  for  women 
only  years  up  to  age  62  must  be  taken 
into  accovmt.  Also,  benefit  eligibility  is 
figured  up  to  age  65  for  men  and  up  to 
age  62  for  women.  These  differences, 
which  provide  special  advantages  for 
women,  would  be  eliminated  by  aiTplytng 
the  same  rules  to  men  as  now  aixply  to 
women. 

Under  the  committee's  bill,  there 
would  be  a  gradual  transition  to  the  new 
procedures.  The  age  82  computation 
would  apply  only  to  those  becoming  en- 
titled to  benefits  In  the  future:  the  num- 
ber of  years  used  in  determining  Insured 
status  and  in  computing  benefits  for 
men  would  be  reduced  In  three  steps  so 
that  men  reaching  age  62  in  1973  and 
later  would  have  only  years  up  to  a<te  62 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  In- 
sured status  and  average  earnings. 

In  the  first  full  year,  an  additional 
$6,000,000  In  tieneflts  would  be  paid  out 
under  this  provision  This  amount  will 
scale  upward  in  future  years,  eventually 
involving  $1,000,000,000.  Under  the 
change  in  benefit  eUgiblllty  requirements 
for  men.  some  2,000  people— workers, 
their  dependents  and  survivors  not  eli- 
gible under  present  law — would  be 
added  to  the  rolls  in  the  first  year. 

ADOPnOMB 

The  committee  simplified  the  adoption 
rules  in  present  law  so  that  eligibility  of 
children  adopted  by  retired  workers  and 
children  adopted  by  disabled  workers 
would  be  determined  under  common 
rules.  Under  the  committee  bill,  a  child 
who  is  adopted  after  a  worker  is  entitled 
to  benefits  would  be  able  to  get  child's 
benefits  l>ased  on  the  worker's  earnings 
if:  First,  the  adoption  was  decreed  by  a 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  within 
the  United  States:  second,  the  child  lived 
with  the  worker  in  the  United  States  for 
the  year  before  the  worker  became  dis- 
abled or  entitled  to  an  old-age  or  disabil- 
ity Insurance  benefit :  three,  the  child  re- 
ceived at  least  one-half  of  his  support 
from  the  worker  for  that  year:  and 
fourth,  the  child  was  under  age  18  at 
the  time  he  began  living  with  the  worker. 

These  simplified  rules  will  bring  con- 
siderable equity  to  a  very  complex  area 
of  the  law  and  eliminate  the  need  for 
many  special  purpose  amendments  In  the 
future. 


PBOVISX0N8  BXXJiTlNC  TO  DISABXLTTT 

Under  present  law,  there  la  a  (-month 
waiting  period  before  a  disabled  person 
Is  eligible  for  social  security  disability 
insurance  benefits.  However,  the  month 
of  disablement  does  not  count  as  part  of 
the  waiting  period.  Also,  the  check  for 
the  month  following  the  waiting  period 
Is  not  paid  unUl  the  next  month.  This 
has  caused  considerable  hardship  to  dis- 
abled people,  particularly  those  suffering 
a  tennlnal  illness.  The  committee's  bill 
would  reduce  the  walUng  period  from  8 
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months  to  4  months.  About  140.000  peo- 
ple— disabled  workers  and  their  depend- 
ents and  disabled  widows  and  widowers — 
would  be  able  to  receive  a  benefit  for 
January  1971  as  a  result  of  this  provi- 
sion. About  $185  million  in  additional 
benefits  would  l>e  paid  out  during  the 
first  full  year. 

DBABSJTT  orrsn 
The  committee  deleted  the  provision 
In  the  Rouse  bill  which  would  have  raised 
the  ceiling  on  income  from  combined 
workmen's  compensation  and  social  se- 
curity disability  insurance  benefits  from 
80  percent  to  100  percent  of  the  disabled 
worker's  average  current  earnings  i>efore 
the  onset  of  his  disability.  The  objective 
of  the  offset  provisions  is  to  avoid  the 
payment  of  combined  amounts  of  social 
security  benefits  and  worlcmen's  compen- 
sation payments  that  would  be  excessive 
in  comparison  with  the  beneficiary's 
earnings  tiefore  he  became  disabled.  Al- 
though the  committee  agrees  with  the 
compassionate  objective  of  the  House 
bill,  it  feared  the  combination  of  first, 
payments  equal  to  past  wages,  plus,  sec- 
ond, tax  exemption  for  these  amounts, 
could  result  in  payments  in  excess  of 
prior  take-home  pay  and  this  could 
jeopardize  efforts  to  rehabilitate  the 
worker  and  restore  him  to  gainful  em- 
ployment. The  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  best  Interest  of  the 
disabled  worker  in  his  own  rehabilitation 

UXDECABX   AND   MEOICAtO 

During  the  past  2  years,  the  committee 
has  devoted  an  extensive  and  almost  dis- 
proportionate share  of  its  time  to  deter- 
mining and  evaluating  the  many  prob- 
lems in  the  huge  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs. 

Parenthetically,  it  might  be  worth- 
while to  mention  that  during  our  years 
of  work  we  have  shared  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  Information 
we  have  developed.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  in  turn,  has  given  us 
the  benefit  of  their  efforts. 

The  medicare  and  medicaid  programs 
are  here  to  stay.  With  that  in  mind,  it 
was  more  Important  than  ever  for  the 
committee  to  act  to  correct  the  problems 
which  our  work  revealed.  The  House,  in 
its  bill,  attempted  to  and  did  develop 
solutions  to  some  of  the  Important  prob- 
lems. We  accepted,  and  in  some  in- 
stances, improved  upon  amendments  In 
the  House  bill  designed  to  bring  medicare 
and  medicaid  cost's  under  control.  We 
have  also  added  amendments  to  furt^r 
achieve  the  common  objectives  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate — reasonable  and 
equitable  controls  on  the  costs  and  utili- 
zation of  health  care  services  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  redtape. 

We  believe  the  amendments  of  the 
House  and  those  added  by  the  Finance 
Committee  will  go  a  very  long  way  to- 
ward assuring  the  taxpayers  and  the  mil- 
lions of  citizens  who  depend  upon  medi- 
care and  medicaid  that  those  programs 
will  function  more  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically In  delivering  quality  heiUth 
care. 

Let  me  describe  the  more  Important 
features  of  this  part  of  the  committee's 
bUi. 


PaOfXSSlOMAl,  STAMDABsa  AXTIXW 
OaCAHEEATlONS 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Bnotm)  has  worked  very  hard  on 
the  prov'ision  in  the  committee's  bill  that 
provides  for  the  establistiment  and  use 
of  professional  standards  review  organi- 
zations. I  would  not  wish  to  let  this  op- 
portunity go  by  without  recognldng  his 
outstanding  efforts  in  developing  this 
provision. 

Under  this  provision.  profeaBlooal 
standards  review  organizations  would  be 
established  to  review  the  utilization  of 
health  care  provided  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  would, 
after  consultation  with  national  and 
local  health  professions  and  agencies, 
designate  appropriate  areas  throughout 
the  Nation  for  which  professional  stand- 
ards review  organizations  would  be  es- 
tablished. Areas  may  cover  an  enUre 
State  or  parts  of  a  State,  but  generally 
a  minimum  of  300  practicing  doctors 
would  be  Included  within  one  area. 

Organizations  representing  substantial 
numbers  of  physicians  in  an  area,  such 
as  medical  foundations  and  societies, 
would  be  invited  and  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate. Where  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  organizations  arc  not  willing  or  can- 
not reasonably  be  expected  to  develop 
capabilities  to  carry  out  professional 
standards  review  organization  functions 
in  an  effective,  economical,  and  timely 
manner,  he  would  enter  into  agreements 
with  such  other  agencies  or  organizations 
with  professional  competence  as  he  finds 
are  willing  and  capable  of  carrying  out 
such  functions. 

The  Secretary  would  approve  those  or- 
ganizations which  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  Improve  and  expand  the  pro- 
fessional review  process.  "The  Initial  ap- 
proval would  be  made  on  a  conditional 
basis,  not  to  exceed  2  years,  with  the 
review  organizations  operating  concur- 
rently with  the  present  review  system. 
During  the  transitional  period,  medicare 
carriers  and  intermediaries  are  expected 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  profes- 
sional standards  review  organization 
where  the  professional  standards  review 
organization  has  acted.  This  reliance  will 
permit  a  more  complete  appraisal  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  conditionally  ap- 
proved professional  standards  review 
organization.  Where  performance  of  an 
organization  is  unsatisfactory,  and  the 
Secretary's  efforts  to  bring  about  prompt 
necessary  improvement  fall,  he  could 
terminate  Its  participation. 

Provider,  physician,  and  patient  pro- 
files and  other  relevant  data  would  be 
collected  and  reviewed  on  an  ongoing 
basis  to  the  maximum  eictent  feasible  to 
identify  persons  and  institutions  that 
provide  services  requiring  more  exten- 
sive review.  Regional  norms  of  care 
would  be  used  in  the  review  process  as 
routine  checkpoints  in  determining  when 
excessive  services  may  have  been  pro- 
vided. The  norms  would  be  used  in  de- 
termining the  point  at  which  physician 
certification  of  need  for  continued  In- 
stitutional care  would  be  made  and  re- 
viewed. Initial  priority  In  assembling  and 


using  data  and  profiles  would  be  assigned 
to  those  areas  most  productive  in  pin- 
pointing problems  so  as  to  conserve 
physician  time  and  maximize  the  pro- 
ductivity of  physician  review. 

Tlie  professional  standards  review  or- 
ganization would  \x  permitted  to  employ 
the  services  of  qualified  personnel,  such 
as  registered  nurses,  who  could,  under 
the  direction  and  control  of  physicians, 
aid  in  assuring  effective  and  timely  re- 
view. They  would  also  be  authorized  to 
use  the  services  of  effective  hospital  utili- 
zation review  committees  and  local 
medical  society  review  committees  in 
performing  their  tasks. 

Where  advance  approval  by  the  review 
organizations  for  institutional  admission 
is  required,  such  approval  would  provide 
the  basis  for  a  presumption  of  medical 
necessity  for  purposes  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  benefit  payments.  Failure  of 
a  phj'sician.  institution,  or  other  health 
care  supplier  to  -seek  advance  approval, 
where  required,  could  tje  considered 
cause  for  disallowance  of  affected  claims. 

In  addition  to  acting  on  their  own  ini- 
tiative, the  review  organizations  would 
report  on  matters  referred  to  them  by 
the  Secretary.  They  would  also  recom- 
mend appropriate  action  against  persons 
responsible  for  gross  or  continued  over- 
use of  .'services,  use  of  services  in  an  un- 
neces.sarily  costly  maimer,  or  for  Inade- 
quate quality  of  services  and  would  act 
to  the  extent  of  their  authority  or  influ- 
ence to  correct  improper  activities. 

A  National  Professional  Standards 
Review  Council  would  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  to  review  the  operations 
of  the  local  area  review  organizations, 
advise  the  Secretary  on  their  effective- 
ness, and  make  recommendations  for 
their  improvement.  The  Council  would 
be  composed  of  physicians,  a  majority 
of  whom  would  be  selected  from  nomi- 
nees of  national  organizations  represent- 
ing practicing  physicians.  Other  physi- 
cians on  the  Council  would  be  recom- 
mended by  consumers  and  other  health 
care  Interests. 

IM5PBCTOK    GEmEAL   fOS    HEALTH 
AOaAlMlSiKATION 

We  on  the  committee  have  been  In- 
creasingly concerned  alxiut  making  sure 
that  the  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams operate  effectively  and  as  Con- 
gress intends.  I  know  other  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  who  admin- 
ister these  programs  liave  been  con- 
cerned, too.  But  these  programs  are  very 
complex  and  far  reaching  and  sometimes 
the  review  processes  being  used  cannot 
identify  problems  or  discrepancies  as 
soon  as  we  all  would  like.  And  sometimes 
there  is  no  way  to  promptly  correct  the 
problems  that  have  been  found. 

I  want  to  commend  two  distinguished 
members  of  the  committee — the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Rraicorr) .  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wil- 
LiAKS) — who  sponsored  a  provision  In 
the  committee  bill  that  will  go  a  long 
way  to  alleviate  our  concern  about  these 
difficulties.  The  provision  will  establish 
an  Ofllce  of  Inspector  General  for  Health 
Administration  within  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
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His  responslblUties  will  be  patterned 
after  the  successful  approach  by  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
and  the  investigative  reaponMbUltles, 
with  respect  to  congressional  requests. 
required  of  the  U.8.  Tartll  Commission 
In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities,  he 
will  not  be  under  the  control  of  any  oIB- 
cer  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
other  than  the  SecreUry.  and  he  will  be 
provided  with  sufficient  authority  to 
make  sure  that  medicare  and  medicaid 
function  as  Congren  Intends.  He  will  con- 
tmuouslj-  review  these  programs,  and  any 
other  health  programs  establislied  under 
social  security,  to  determine  their  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  administration, 
their  compliance  with  the  law,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  objectives  and  pur- 
poses for  which  they  were  established  are 
being  realized. 

He  will  recommend  ways  to  correct 
deficiencies  or  to  Improve  these  pro- 
grams. And  he  will  have  the  authority 
to  siispend  regulations,  or  practices  or 
procediires  which  he  finds  not  In  har- 
mony with  congressional  intent  or  which 
win  lead  to  Inefficiency  and  waste.  It  is 
important  to  have  a  mechanism  for  dy- 
namic and  ongoing  review  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  that  the  person  with  this  re- 
sponsibility be  at  a  level  where  he  can 


each  of  theee  hospitals  and  the  waiver 
would  be  granted  on  an  annual  basis  for 
a  period  of  only  cme  year.  This  waiver 
would  apply  only  to  the  nursing  staff 
requirements  and  would  expire  on  De- 
cember 31.  1975. 

P«onClXHCT  TXSriHO  of  BKU.TB  MBSONWCL 

In  1987  the  committee  recommended 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  consult  with  appropriate 
professional  health  organizations  and 
State  health  agencies  to  explore,  develop, 
and  apply  appropriate  means — including 
testing  procedures — for  determining  the 
proficiency  of  health  care  personnel 
otherwise  disqualified  or  limited  In  re- 
.•sponslblllty  under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary 

The  Department  has  taken  Uttle  or  no 
action,  except  with  respect  to  directors 
of  clinical  laboratories,  in  developing  pro- 
ficiency testing  and  training  courses.  The 
personnel  problems  which  existed  In  1967 
and  which  the  committee  sought  to  cor- 
rect have  been  aggravated  as  a  resiilt  of 
the  Department's  continued  Inaction. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  acute  shortage 
of  nursing  personnel  in  America.  This  has 
forced  many  himdreds  of  nursing  homes 
to  cover  some  shifts  with  "waived"  prac- 
tical nurses.  These  are  practical  nurses, 
who  do  not  have  the  required  formal 


several  disturbing  reports  to  tlie  com- 
mittee that  document  and  detail  tbe 
problems  In  this  area. 

The  House  bill  attempts  to  deal  with 
this  problem  by  provldliig  for  payment 
under  part  B--physlclBn'»  bills — for 
services  of  certain  teaching  physician* 
on  a  cost  rather  than  a  charge  basis. 
Payment  on  a  tee-for-servlce  basis  would 
only  be  made  if  there  Is  general  billing 
for  such  senrtoes  to  aU  paUenta  and  col- 
lection from  those  able  to  pay. 

The  committee  believes,  and  has 
amended  the  House  bill  to  provide,  that 
payments  for  services  furnished  by  su- 
pervisory physicians  In  teaching  hospi- 
tals should  be  made  on  a  cost  basis  under 
part  A— hospital  Insurance — unless  the 
patient  is  truly  a  private  patient  or  un- 
less the  hospital  since  1965  has  charged 
all  patients  In  full.  Including  the  medi- 
care deductible  and  coinsurance 
amounts,  and  has  collected  from  at  leaat 
half  of  them.  P*r  donated  senrtcee  of 
teaching  physicians  a  salary  cost  would 
be  imputed  equal  to  the  average  cost  of 
salaried  physicians. 

uxrrB  ro«  vrrattaOMO  mjomm  cKAlfflB 
vot  pimscujra'  munaa 

Another  spedflc  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee has  been  the  threat  that  continu- 
ing Increases  in  physicians'  fees  pose  to 


promptly  call  attention  to  problems  ana     t„jning  ^^  „j,o.  In  many  SUtes.  have     the  effecUvness  of  the  medicare  program. 


deal  with  them  in  a  timely  and  eUective 
fashion.  Armed  with  the  authority  pro- 
vided under  'M^  provision.  I  believe  the 
voice  of  the  Inspector  General  will  be 
effective  in  improving  the  efficiency  and 
economy  with  which  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are 
administered. 
wAivn  or  NtnalHO  lagDimcxirts  m  mumAi. 

BOSPTTjkl.B 

SeveraJ  members  of  the  committee 
were  concerned  about  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  the  need  to  assure  the  availability 
of  hospital  services  of  adequate  quality  In 
rural  areas  and  the  fact  that  existing 
shortages  of  qualified  nursing  personnel 
generally  make  It  difficult  for  some  rural 
hospitals  to  meet  the  nursing  staff  re- 
quirements in  present  law.  The  commit- 
tee has  attempted  to  resolve  this  problem 
by  Including  In  the  bill  a  provision  that 
would  allow  the  Secretary,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  waive  the  medicare  re- 
quirement that  a  hospital  have  registered 
professional  nurses  on  duty  around  the 
clock.  This  requirement  could  be  waived 
only  if:  first,  the  hospital  has  at  least 
a  registered  nurse  on  the  daytime  shift: 
second,  has  made,  and  is  continuing  to 
make,  a  real  effort  to  hire  enough  nurses 
to  meet  the  requirements,  and  third.  Is 
imable  to  employ  qualified  personnel  be- 
cause of  nursing  shortages  in  the  area. 
Also,  the  hospital  must  be  located  In  an 
Isolated  geographical  area  In  which  hos- 
pital facilities  are  In  short  supply  and 
the  closest  other  facilities  are  not  easily 
accessible  to  people  of  the  area.  And 
finally,  it  must  be  known  that  nonpar- 
ticlpatlon  of  the  hoepita!  would  seriously 
reduce  the  availability  of  hospital  services 
to  medicare  beneficiaries  living  In  the 
area. 

The  Secretary  would,  of  course,  regu- 
larly review  the  situation  with  respect  to 


been  licensed  on  a  walvered  basis.  Un- 
doubtedly. B  substantial  proportion  of 
these  practical  nurses,  who  have  years  of 
experience,  are  competent,  but  they  do 
not  meet  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
charge-nurse  reqiiirements.  Therefore, 
unfortunately,  many  otherwise-qualified 
nursing  homes  are  being  or  soon  may  be 
forced  out  of  the  medicare  program  bp 
caiise  of  the  imavailabillty  of  a  registered 
nurse  or  a  licensed  practical  nui'se  who 
meets  the  medicare  requirements.  Simi- 
lar problems  exist  with  respect  to  physi- 
cal therapists,  medical  technologists,  and 
psychiatric  technicians. 

The  committee  has  therefore  added  to 
the  House  bill  a  provision  which  requires 
the  Secretary  to  explore,  develop,  and 
apply  appropriate  means  ol  determininp 
the  proficiency  of  health  personnel  dis- 
qualified or  limited  in  responsibility  un- 
der present  regulatlotis.  The  committee 
expects  that  the  Secretary  will  regularly 
report  to  It  and  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concerning  the  progress  in 
this  area. 

REIMBtimSCMIKT    OF    PHTSICIAHS    W    TXACHINC 
HOSPtTALS 

The  committee  Is  aware  that  a  malor 
problem — of  almost  scandalotis  propor- 
tions— in  medicare  admiiilstratlon  Is  the 
payment  imder  part  B  on  a  fee-for- 
service  basis  for  the  services  of  "super- 
visory" physicians  In  teaching  hospi- 
tals— services  which  In  many  Instances 
were  never  rendered  by  the  physician  In 
whose  name  they  were  billed.  We  esti- 
mate these  payments  to  be  more  than 
$100,000,000  annually  and  In  general, 
such  payments  were  not  made  prior  to 
medicare.  It  certainly  was  not  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  medicare  cover  non- 
customary  charges.  The  Comptroller 
General  of  tbe  United  States  has  sent 


We  certainly  recognize  that  there  are 
complex  reasons  for  these  Increases.  Part 
of  the  problem  Is  that  more  and  more 
people  are  seeking  medical  care  and  the 
number  of  doctors  is  not  Increasing  fast 
enough  to  keep  up  with  the  demand.  But 
something  must  be  done. 

The  House  bill  which  the  committee 
approves  without  change  moves  In  the 
direction  of  an  approach  to  relmburse- 
inent  of  physicians  that  ties  recognition 
of  fee  Increases  to  some  reasonable  Index 
that  reflects  what  is  happening  In  the 
rest  of  the  economy,  thereby  limiting 
recognition  of  Increases  in  charge*  to 
amounts  that  economic  data  Indicate 
would  be  fair  to  all  concerned.  Under  this 
approach,  recognition  of  fee  Increases 
would  continue,  but  only  In  relation  to 
things  that  are  happening  In  other  parts 
of  the  economy  that  have  a  bearing  on 
the  physician's  cost  of  doing  business. 
What  Is  proposed  is  not  a  limit  on  what 
a  physician  may  charge  imder  the  medi- 
care program,  but  rather  a  limit  on  what 
the  program  will  recognize  as  the  pre- 
vailing fee  In  the  locality.  Thus,  a  limi- 
tation would  be  Imposed  only  where  a 
physician's  charges  are  significantly 
higher  than  the  usual  or  prevailing 
charge  In  the  locality  for  the  same  serv- 
ice, or  where  a  physician  raises  his  cus- 
tomary charge  significantly  above  former 
levels. 

This  Is  not  an  effort  to  penalize  any 
group  In  the  health  care  delivery  system 
or  to  Interfere  with  anyone's  right  to 
receive  Just  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices. The  objective  is  to  move  toward  a 
system  of  determining  reaaonable 
charges  which  will  be  related  to  the 
general  state  of  the  economy.  Indexes 
will  be  developed  to  give  recognition  to 
such  things  as  the  cost  of  producing 
medical  services,  coeta  of  Bvlng,  and 
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earnings  of  otber  profwrional  peoide. 
This  approach  should  provide  the  Indi- 
vidual physician  with  an  objective  meas- 
ure of  the  falroeaa  of  Increaaes  In  his 
charges. 

LIMITS  ON  aUMBuaaMMXNT  raa  cafital 

The  committee  also  approved  the  ptx>- 
vlsion  In  the  House  bill  that  would  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  to  withhold  or  reduce 
reimbursement  amounts  for  depredation. 
Interest,  and  other  expenses  related  to 
capital  expenditures  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment In  excess  of  $100,000  where  such 
expenditures  and  equipment  are  deter- 
mined to  be  Inconsistent  with  State  or 
local  health  facility  plans.  This  feature  Is 
similar  to  a  provision  In  tbe  committee 
bill  of  1967.  Under  this  program,  tbe  Sec- 
retary would  make  agreements  with 
States  to  utilize  the  aervlcee  of  qualified 
health  planning  agencies  to  help  In  ad- 
ministration of  this  provision.  Tbe  agen- 
cies will  submit  findings  and  recom- 
mendations with  reapect  to  proposed 
CM>ltal  expenditures  that  are  Incon- 
sistent with  the  plans  developed  by  these 
agencies. 

The  committee  amended  the  provision 
to  provide  for  appeal  at  the  State  level 
when  negative  decisions  are  made  by  the 
planning  agencies.  This  provision  would 
not  impede  the  growth  and  expansion 
of  hospitals  arid  skilled  nursing  homes 
but  would  prtivide  guidarice  to  assure 
that  future  growth  is  achieved  In  a  sensi- 
ble, orderly  manner.  It  should  have  Uttle 
or  no  effect  on  most  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes  since  additional  facilities  are 
generally  constructed  only  In  response  to 
a  need  of  Uie  community.  But  this  pro- 
vision should  dlacourage  a  hospital  from 
acting  without  regard  for  the  needs  of 
the  commimlty. 

LXicrrATtox  oh  covra  mmcoanatD  as 

■XASONASLX 

Under  present  law,  providers  of  serv- 
ices are  paid  on  the  basis  of  reasonable 
cost  However,  there  are  a  number  of 
problems  that  inhibit  making  a  decision 
that  tbe  costs  for  a  particular  provider 
are  not  reasonable. 

The  committee  Is  mindful  of  the  fact 
that  costs  can  and  do  vary  from  one  In- 
stitution to  another  as  a  result  of  dif- 
ferences In  size.  In  tlie  nature  and  scope 
of  services  provided,  type  of  paUent 
treated,  the  location  of  the  Institution, 
and  various  other  factors  affecting  the 
efficient  delivery  of  needed  health  serv- 
ices. It  Is  also  true,  however,  that  costs 
can  vary  from  one  Institution  to  an- 
other as  a  result  of  variations  in  effi- 
ciency of  operation,  or  tbe  provision  of 
amenities  In  plush  surroundings.  The 
committee  believes  that  It  Is  imdeslrable, 
to  reimburse  health  care  Institutions  for 
costs  that  are  the  result  of  gross  In- 
efficiency In  operation  or  provision  of  ex- 
pensive services  that  are  not  medically 
necessary.  These  costs  cannot  properly 
be  considered  "reasonable"  for  purposes 
of  payment  under  medicare  and  medic- 
aid. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  approves 
the  House  provlsian  which  would  give  the 
Secretary  new  authority  to  set  limits  on 
costs  recognized  for  certain  classes  of 
providers  In  various  service  areas.  This 
new  authority  differs  from  rxlsttng  au- 


thority In  several  ways  and  meets  tbe 
particular  problems  identified  above. 
First,  it  would  be  exercised  on  a  prospec- 
tive, raths-  than  retrospective,  basis  so 
that  the  provider  would  know  in  advance 
the  limits  to  Government  recognition  of 
incurred  costs  and  have  the  opportimlty 
to  avoid  incurring  costs  that  are  not  re- 
imbursable. Second,  relatively  high  costs 
that  cannot  be  Justifled  by  the  provider 
as  reasonable  for  the  results  obtained 
would  not  be  reimbursable.  Third,  pro- 
vision would  be  made  for  a  provider  to 
charge  the  beneficiary  for  the  costs  of 
items  or  services  in  excess  of  or  more 
expensive  than  those  that  are  deter- 
mined to  be  necessary  in  the  efficient  de- 
livery of  needed  health  services. 

ADVAMCS   APFaOVAl,   OF  CAIS   D<    EXtaHUBU   OASI 
FACnJTIKS    AMD    UOMX    HEA1.TH    CAmX 

One  of  the  key  problem  areas  In  medi- 
care has  been  the  substantial  number  of 
retroactive  denial  of  benefits  for  care 
provided  in  extended  care  facilities.  I 
know  that  I  have  received  many  heart- 
breaking letters  from  people  faced  with 
tremendous  bills  for  services  they 
thought  were  covered  by  their  medicare 
insurance. 

To  deal  with  the  problem,  the  com- 
mittee has  modified  the  provision  In  the 
House  bUl  which  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  presumptive  periods  of  cov- 
erage on  the  basis  of  a  physician's  cer- 
tification for  patients  admitted  to  an 
extended  care  facility  or  started  on  a 
home  health  plan.  Under  the  committee 
amendment,  to  tbe  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, prior  review  and  approval  of  phy- 
slcianj'  certifications  of  patient  need  for 
extended  care  would  be  required.  Unless 
tbe  doctor's  certification  was  specifically 
disapproved  in  advance,  medicare  cover- 
age would  apply  and  payment  would  be 
made  for  tbe  lesser  of:  First,  the  Initially 
certified  and  approved  period,  second, 
until  notice  of  disapproval,  or  third,  10 
days.  The  committee  blU  also  provides 
for  a  similar  advance  approval  approach 
to  the  determination  of  coverage  and 
payment  tor  home  health  services.  The 
committee  hopes  that  this  amendment 
will  help  to  solve  the  problem  of  retro- 
active denials  tbat  have  been  so  burden- 
some to  medicare  beneficiaries. 

AODmoMAL    ■AFSOTTAISS 

Tbe  committee  bill  adds  a  number  of 
significant  features  to  the  statute  to  pro- 
tect tbe  medicare  program  from  abuses. 
One  of  these  facilitates  tbe  recovery  of 
overpayments  by  authorizing  a  lien  In 
favor  of  the  Government  in  tbe  amount 
of  the  overpayment. 

Another  provides  specific  penalties  for 
fraud  and  abuse  of  the  program  and 
makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  solicit, 
offer,  or  accept  bribes  or  kickback* — ^In- 
cluding tbe  rebating  of  a  portion  of  a 
medicare  or  medicaid  tee  or  charge  for  a 
patient  referral. 

Still  another  would  give  the  Secretary 
authority  to  terminate  payment  for 
services  rendered  by  an  abusive  provider 
of  health  and  medical  services — those 
who  have  made  a  practice  ol  furnishing 
inferior  or  harmful  supplies  or  services, 
engaged  In  fraudulent  activities,  or  con- 
sistently overcharged  for  their  services. 

Along  with  these  structural  Impttive- 
ments  In  the  medicare  program  tbe  com- 


mittee bill  proposes  new  rules  governing 
tbe  reimbursement  of  physical  thera- 
pists, speech  therapists,  occupational 
therapists,  and  otlier  specialists  such  as 
social  workers,  medical  records,  librar- 
ians, and  dieticians.  Under  the  bill  my- 
ments  to  these  providers  will  be  limited 
to  a  "salary-related"  basis.  In  effect  their 
payment  will  not  be  on  a  lee-for-service 
basis,  but  will  be  limited  to  the  amoimt 
generally  equal  to  the  salary  such  a  per- 
son would  reasonably  have  been  paid  If 
he  were  an  employee.  Of  course,  adjust- 
ments are  authorized  for  expenses  in- 
curred by  these  people  as  self-employed 
persons — office  expenses,  travel  expenses, 
and  the  like. 

A  new  system  of  publicizing  deficien- 
cies in  health  care  facilities  is  also  in- 
rJuded  in  the  committee  bill.  This  infor- 
mation  would  enable  physicians  and  pa- 
tients alike  to  make  soimder  Judgments 
about  their  own  use  of  available  facilities 
in  the  community  and  should  also  serve 
to  speed  up  the  process  of  correction  of 
the  deficiencies. 

aXAX,TR     MAnrrXKAMCS    0«0AinZATX01CS 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
provide  medicare  beneficiaries  with  an 
option  to  have  all  covered  services  fur- 
nished or  arranged  for  by  a  health  main- 
tenance organization — a  group  practice 
or  ottier  prepayment  capitation  plan. 
The  administration  has  strongly  advo- 
cated this  approach  to  health  care  pay- 
ment and  arrangement,  expressing  tbe 
view  that  it  would  provide  incentives  to 
hold  medicare  costs  down.  Existing  pre- 
payment plans  such  as  Kaiser  In  Cali- 
fornia and  HIP — Health  Insurance 
Plan — in  New  York  have  demonstrated 
an  ability  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  care  of  good  quality  efficiently 
and  economically.  The  administration  in 
urging  this  amendment  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  expand  availability  to 
older  people  of  tbe  desirable  character- 
istics of  prepaid  comprehensive  health 
care. 

The  committee  has  been  concerned 
that  this  new  medicare  option  without 
sufficient  controls  could  turn  out  to  be 
an  area  of  potential  abuse  of  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  a  new  benefit  for  older 
people.  Therefore,  the  committee  has 
amended  the  provision  substantially  to 
include  safeguards  with  respect  to  re- 
imbursement to  health  maintenance  or- 
ganizations and.  of  great  Importance, 
safeguards  to  protect  and  assure  that  the 
Interests  of  medicare  tieneficlarles  who 
choose  this  option  are  fully  protected. 

The  committee  amendments,  gen- 
erally, speaking,  are  technical  in  nature 
but  their  combined  effect  is  to  plug  po- 
tential loopholes  In  the  plan  before  they 
develop  With  these  amendments  and 
with  the  direction  to  the  Insjiection  Gen- 
eral to  oversee  the  implementation  of  tbe 
health  maintenance  organization's  serv- 
ices the  committee  agree*  that  the  cost- 
saving  potentials  of  health  maintenance 
organizations  should  be  fully  explored. 
ADDmoNAi,   unnc&Re  ai.wmiB 

The  committee  bill  again  recommends 
that  the  Senate  add  certain  services  of 
optometrists  and  chiropractors  to  the 
benefits  available  under  medicare.  In 
both  Instances,  s&teguards  are  provided 
to  assure  no  deterioration  In  the  quality 
of  care  provided  under  the  prosram. 
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In  additioa,  the  bill  provides  tbst  a<ed 
persons  not  eligible  for  hospital  Insur- 
ance may  "buy  In"  to  the  program,  pay- 
mg  the  lull  cost  of  this  new  protection— 
$27  per  month  at  the  beginning.  State 
and  local  governments  could  also  buy 
in  lor  their  aged  employees  or  retirees. 

We  have  also  provided  for  payment  of 
doctor's  bills  associated  with  hospitaliza- 
tion m  a  Canadian  hospital.  This  change 
should  be  quite  helpful  to  people  living 
along  the  border  where  local  hospitals 
are  not  available. 

ADMmiB'llATlVK  SIMTUFICATTON 

The  committee  bill  contains  several 
features  Intended  to  ease  and  simplify 
the  administration  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram An  impr-tant  example  of  this  sort 
of  change  is  the  provision  calling  for 
uniform  standards  for  nursing  homes 
under  medicare  and  medicaid.  Under  this 
provision  a  single  set  of  health,  safety, 
environmental,  and  staffing  standards 
would  apply  and  a  single  State  agency 
woiUd  certify  the  facility  both  for  medi- 
care and  medicaid.  This  change  reflects 
the  essential  slmUarlty  between  tlie  care 
provided  on  a  short  term  basis  in  ex- 
tended care  facilities  under  medicare 
and  that  provided  on  a  long  term  bails 
In  skilled  nursing  homes  under  medicaid. 
Another  considerable  simpliflcatlon 
concerns  the  present  complex  reimburse- 
ment formula  for  paying  extended  care 
facilities  on  a  cost  l»sls,  with  retro- 
active adjustments  which  cut  back  on 
allowances  and  makes  everyone  mad. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  the  medicare 
program  would  be  authorized  to  apply 
medicaid's  skilled  nursing  home  reim- 
bursement rules  to  its  own  extended  care 
facilities.  This  rule  would  be  available 
where  medicaids  rates  are  reasonably 
related  to  costs.  It  will  give  nursing  heme 
operators  advance  assurance  of  the 
amount  of  pay  they  can  expect  to  receive 
for  caring  for  medicare  beneficiaries. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  for 
experimentation  with  prospective  reim- 
bursement methods  which  might  offer 
incentives  to  hold  costs  down  or  to  pro- 
duce services  in  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  manner.  If  these  experiments 
are  successful  much  of  the  difficulty  with 
today's  retroactive  payment  rules  could 
be  solved. 

UMITATIOM  ON  MEDICAID  BXIMBTTBSMtIl*T 

Like  the  House,  the  Committee  on 
Finance  is  concerned  with  the  rapidly 
rising  costs  of  medicaid  and  the  over- 
utilization  of  medicaid  services.  How- 
ever, the  approach  taken  by  the  House,  of 
cutting  off  Federal  matching  funds  for 
long  term  hospital  and  nursing  home 
stays,  seemed  unnecessarily  harsh.  An 
alternative  suggested  by  the  conmiittee 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  reduce  selec- 
tively the  Federal  matching  rates  for 
Institutional  care  where  professional  re- 
view and  medical  audit  procedures  are 
inadequate  or  ineffective.  States  employ- 
ing utilization  review  and  medical  audit 
functions  properly  would  not  be  affected 
by  this  cutback  provision.  This  appears 
to  be  a  more  equitable  way  of  containing 
the  coeti  of  long  term  Institutional  car« 
under  medicaid  than  the  House  provision 
which  would  have  automatically  reduced 
Federal  matching  funds  now  available  to 
the  States  for  fbumdng  long  tenn  insti- 


tutional care  in  general  hospitals,  mental 
hospitals,  tuberculosis  hospitals,  and 
nursing  homes  without  permitting  the 
Secretary  to  exercise  dlscret.on«iy  Judg- 
ment.   

iHnaJixDUTS  CASS  PACiLims 

Another  amendment,  authorizing  in- 
termediate care  under  medicaid  rather 
than  under  title  XI.  as  at  present,  em- 
phasizes that  intermediate  care  facilities 
are  institutions  providing  health-related 
services  below  the  level  of  skilled  nurs- 
ing homes.  For  the  first  time,  it  would 
make  such  care,  now  limited  to  those 
receiving  or  eligible  for  cash  assistance, 
available  under  medicaid  to  the  medi- 
cally indigent.  Intermediate  care  would 
cover  those  requiring  institutional  care 
beyond  residential  care  and  who  would, 
in  the  absence  of  such  care,  require  place- 
ment in  a  skilled  nursing  home  or  mental 
hospital.  These  facilities  would  be  re- 
quired  to  have  at  least  one   full-time 
licensed  practical  nurse  on  their  staffs. 
Additionally,  subject  to  appropriate  re- 
quirements, mtermedlate  care  would  also 
be  available  to  mentally  retarded  persons 
in  public  institutions.  Because  the  com- 
mittee felt  that  present  review  require- 
ments are  insufficient.  States  would  be 
required  to  provide  assurance  to  the  Sec- 
retary   that    appropriate    and   effective 
utilization  review  and  medical  audit  pro- 
cedures are  being  applied  to  mtermediate 
care,  as  Is  already  required  for  patients 
in  skilled  nursing  homes. 
lUKTAixT  nx 
One  area  where  we  have  put  off  too 
long  the  provision  of  Federal  aid  for 
badly  needed  hospital  care  concerns  the 
treatment  of  mentally  ill  children.  Many 
of    these   poor    unfortunates    could   be 
helped  to  a  better  life  if  adequate  care 
is  provided  for  them  In  their  youth.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  committee  agreed 
with  me  when  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  provide  medical  treatment  for  them. 
Under  this  amendment  Federal  matching 
payments   would    be   authorized   under 
medicaid  to  States  for  care  of  mentally 
ill  children  imder  21   years  of  age  in 
public  mental  institutions.  Such  funds 
would  be  available  where  States  main- 
tained their  present  fiscal  effort,  for  pa- 
tients In  accredited  mental  hospitals  who 
are  undergoing  a  program  of  active  medi- 
cal treatment.  Presently,  such  Federal 
matching  is  authorized  only  for  persons 
6S  or  over. 

MXDicAiD's  uxiroaicnrT  bui.ss  u:viaKD 
Under  present  law.  all  medicaid  recipi- 
ents In  a  State  must  be  eligible  for  the 
same  scope  of  services,  and  the  services 
must  be  available  throughout  the  State. 
Present  title  XIX  requirements  for 
"statewldeness"  of  amount,  duration,  and 
scope  of  benefits  have  created  problems 
for  States  who  want  to  contract  with 
organizations,  such  as  neighborhood 
health  centers  or  prepaid  group  prac- 
Uces.  to  provide  services  to  title  XIX  re- 
cipients. The  services  are  often  broader 
in  scope  than  those  available  imder  med- 
icaid, but  are  not  available  throughout 
the  State. 

A  committee  amendment  facilitates  ar- 
rangements with  comprehen^ve  health 
organizatloiis  and  health  groups  offering 
services  different  from  those  In  the  reg- 
ular Slate  medicaid  plans. 


It  also  makes  It  possible  for  States  to 
utilize  reasonable  uniform  deductibles 
and  copayment  features  in  their  medic- 
aid plans  for  the  medically  indigent  with- 
out requiring  that  they  also  apply  to  the 
welfare  recipients  covered  by  the  plan. 
This  will  help  make  it  possible  to  con- 
trol excess  utilization  if  a  State  reqiilres 
the  medically  Indigent  to  share  a  rea- 
sonable part  of  the  cost  of  their  own  care. 

MEDICAID    MAINTBNAKCE   OF   MTTOn 

The  committee  approved  the  provision 
in  the  House  bill  to  repeal  the  require- 
ment that  all  States  must  move  toward 
a  comprehensive  medicaid  program  by 
1977.  In  addition,  the  committee  bill 
would  repeal  Uie  provision  requiring  that 
States  maintain  their  efforts  by  not 
cutting  back  on  the  amount  they  spend 
for  medicaid  from  1  year  to  the  next. 
The  committee  believes  that  States 
should  be  allowed  to  decide  how  ejtten- 
.sive  a  medicaid  program  they  desire. 

PBOTKCnON  AGAlNffT  CATAHTEOPHIC  ILLintSS 

The  Committee  on  Finance  is  con- 
cerned about  the  devastating  effect  which 
a  catastropic  illness  can  have  on  fam- 
ilies unfortunate  enough  to  be  affected 
by  such  an  illness.  Over  the  past  decades 
science  and  medicine  have  taken  great 
strides  in  their  ability  to  sustain  and 
prolong  life.  Patients  with  kidney  failiire. 
which  until  recently  would  have  been 
rapidly  fatal,  can  now  be  maintained  in 
relative  good  health  for  many  years  with 
the  aid  of  dialysis  and  transplantation. 
Patients  with  spinal  cord  injuries  and 
severe  strokes  can  now  often  be  restored 
to  a  level  of  functioning  which  would 
have  been  impossible  years  ago.  Modem 
bum  treatment  centers  can  keep  victims 
of  severe  bums  alive  and  can  offer  re- 
storative surgery  wiiich  can  in  many  in- 
stances erase  the  after  effects  of  such 
bums. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the 
impact  which  recent  progress  In  science 
and  medicine  has  had.  Tliis  progress, 
however,  has  had  another  impact.  These 
catastrophic  illnesses  and  injuries  which 
lieretofore  would  have  been  rapidly  fatal 
and  hence  not  too  expensive  financially, 
now  have  an  enormous  Impact  on  a  fam- 
ily's finances. 

To  deal  with  this  situation,  the  com- 
mittee has  added  to  the  House  bill 
an  amendment  whlc!  would  establish  a 
catastrophic  health  insiirance  program 
beginning  in  January  1972  for  all  people 
under  age  65  who  are  Insured  imder 
.social  security,  as  well  as  their  spouses 
and  minor  children.  People  under  65  who 
receive  monthly  social  security  benefits 
would  also  be  eligible.  People  over  65 
would  not  be  covered  since  they  have 
medicare  which  substantially  meets  the 
needs  of  all  but  a  very  small  minority  of 
beneficiaries. 

It  Is  estimated  that  only  20  to  30  per- 
cent of  our  people  under  65  have  insur- 
ance against  the  costs  of  catastrophic  ID- 
ness  through  major  medical  or  compre- 
hensive medical  plans.  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  the  sponsor  of  this  amendment 
which  I  believe  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
lifting  the  financial  burden  from  those 
who  are  already  carrying  the  heavy  load 
of  sickness  and  despair. 

The  benefits  provided  imder  the  catas- 
trophic health  Insurance  program  would 
be  Mm  same  as  those  currently  provided 
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under  j>arts  A  and  B  of  medicare,  except 
that  there  would  be  no  upper  limitations 
on  hospital  days,  extended  care  facility 
days,  or  home  health  visits.  The  major 
benefits  excluded  from  medicare,  and 
consequently  excluded  from  this  pro- 
posal, are  oursmg  home  care,  outpatient 
prescription  drugs,  dental  care,  and  full 
inpatient  and  outpatient  psychiatric 
coverage. 

The  deductibles  in  the  plan  would 
parallel  the  deductibles  under  parts  A 
and  B  of  medicare.  There  would  be  a 
hospital  deductible  of  60  days'  hospi- 
talization for  each  person  and  a  suppJe- 
mental  medical  deductible  initially  es- 
tablished at  (2,000  per  family. 

After  an  Individual  is  hospitalized  for 
60  days  In  1  year,  he  would  become 
eligible  for  payments  toward  his  hospital 
expenses  beginning  on  the  61st  day 
of  his  hospitalization.  Any  posthospital 
extended  care  services  which  he  sub- 
sequently received  during  that  year 
would  also  be  eligible  for  payment.  After 
the  hospital  deductlhle  is  met,  the  pro- 
gram would  pay  hospitals  substantially 
as  they  arc  presently  paid  under  medi- 
care, with  the  individual  being  respon- 
sible for  a  coinsurance  payment  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  the  Inpatient  hospital  de- 
ductible as  determined  for  medicare  pur- 
poses. Extended  care  services  would  be 
subject  to  a  dally  coinsurance  amount 
equal  to  one-eighth  of  the  Inpatient  hos- 
pital deductible  as  determined  for  medi- 
care purposes.  If  the  program  were  in 
effect  in  January  1971  the  coinsurance 
for  a  hospital  day  would  be  $15  a  day.  and 
for  extended  care  services  »7.50  a  day. 

The  medical  deductible  would  apply  to 
the  entire  fajnily.  After  a  family  had  in- 
curred expenses  of  $2,000  for  physicians' 
bills,  home  health  visits,  physical  therapy 
services,  laboratory,  and  X-ray  services, 
and  other  covered  medical  and  health 
services,  the  family  would  become  eligible 
for  payments  toward  these  expenses. 
After  the  $2,000  medical  deductible  has 
been  met,  the  program  would  pay  for  80 
per  centum  of  eligible  expenses,  with  the 
patient  being  responsible  for  coinsurance 
of  20  per  centtim. 

As  in  the  medicare  program,  these 
coinsurance  features  are  Intended  to  lim- 
it program  costs  and  to  control  the  uti- 
lization of  services. 

The  program  would  be  administered 
by  using  carriers  and  intermediaries  as 
in  the  present  medicare  program.  Medi- 
care's quality  standards  for  institutions 
would  also  apply.  Social  security,  with 
the  cooperation  of  carriers  and  interme- 
diaries, would  determine  when  the  de- 
ductibles have  been  satisfied.  To  keep 
the  paperwork  down,  bills  would  not  be 
accepted  under  the  supplemental  plan 
until  they  totaled  $2,000  per  family. 

The  committee  estimates  that  more 
than  1  million  families  of  the  approx- 
imately 49  million  families  In  the 
United  States  Incur  medical  expenses 
which  will  qualify  them  to  receive  bene- 
fits under  the  program.  The  first  year's 
cost  of  the  program  is  estimated  at  $2.- 
200,000.000  on  a  cash  basis.  A  separate 
catastrophic  Insurance  trust  fund  with 
its  own  employer-employee  tax  would  be 
established  to  focus  public  and  congres- 
sional attention  closely  on  the  cost  and 
tbe  adequacy  of  the  flnandng  of  tbe 


program.  Like  ttie  benefits,  tbe  tax 
would  become  effective  January  1,  1972. 

For  people  on  public  assistance  and  tbe 
medically  Indigent  the  catastrophic  ill- 
ness insurance  program  would  be  sup- 
plemental to  the  medicaid  program  in 
the  same  way  that  it  will  be  supple- 
mental to  private  Insurance  for  other  cit- 
izens. The  benefit  structure  of  medicaid 
varies  from  State  to  State,  but  in  gen- 
eral it  Is  a  basic  rather  than  a  catas- 
trophic benefit  package. 

I  want  to  thank  m;  fellow  committee 
members  for  the  very  fine  cooperation 
and  assistance  they  have  given  me  on 
this  amendment.  I  believe  this  is  a  major 
step  forward  that  will  benefit  all 
Americans. 

riMANAClMC     PBOVISIOHS 

At  the  present  time,  tlie  social  security 
cash  benefits  program  is  in  close  actu- 
arial balance,  while  the  hospital  insur- 
ance program  has  an  actuarial  defi- 
ciency. Unless  hospital  Insiuance  taxes 
are  raised  substantially,  the  hospital  in- 
surance trust  fund  will  be  exhausted  In 
1972.  To  meet  tbe  cost  of  the  cash  bene- 
fits program  as  it  would  be  expanded 
by  tbe  bill  and  to  bring  the  hospital  in- 
surance program  into  actuarial  balance, 
the  contribution  rates  for  the  programs 
would  be  adjusted  and  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base — the  maximum  amoimt 
of  annual  earnings  subject  to  contribu- 
tions and  used  in  computing  benefits — 
would  be  increased. 

CMCmSASK    IN    THE   CONTUVUTIOM    AND   ■SH&fll 


The  bill  provides  for  an  increase  in 
the  celling  on  taxable  and  creditable 
earnings  to  $9,000,  effective  for  1971.  This 
increase  would  take  account  of  the  in- 
creases in  earnings  levels  that  have  oc- 
curred since  1968,  when  the  $7,800  cell- 
ing on  earnings  went  into  effect  and 
would  cover  the  total  earnings  of  an  es- 
timated 79  per  centum  of  all  workers — 
the  same  percentage  as  the  $7,800  base 
covered  when  it  went  into  effect. 

People  earning  amounts  between  $7.- 
800  and  $9,000  a  year  will  pay  taxes  on 
an  additional  $1,200  of  earnings.  In  re- 
turn, of  course,  they  will  get  credit  for 
more  earnings  and  will  thus  get  higher 
benefits.  The  higher  creditable  earnings 
resulting  from  the  Increase  In  the  ceiling 


on  earnings  will  make  possible  benefits 
that  are  more  reasonably  related  to  the 
actual  earnings  of  workers  at  the  higher 
earnings  levels.  It  the  base  were  to  re- 
main unchanged,  more  and  more  work- 
ers would  have  earnings  above  the  cred- 
itable amoimt  and  these  workers  would 
have  benefit  protection  related  to  a 
smaller  and  smaller  part  of  their  full 
earnings. 

CHANCES   IN    TUX   CONTEStmON   BAISS 

Under  the  schedule  of  contribution 
rates  for  cash  benetfls  contained  In  tbe 
bill,  the  contribution  rates  for  employers 
and  employees  scheduled  for  1971-72 
would  be  decreased  from  the  4.8  per 
centum  provided  for  under  present  law 
to  4.4  per  centum  each. 

The  bill  provides  for  increases  In  the 
contribution  rate  schedule  for  the  hos- 
pital insurance  program.  The  contribu- 
tion rate  scheduled  for  1971-72  would 
be  increased  from  0.6  per  centum  each 
for  employees,  employers,  imd  the  self- 
employed  to  0.8  per  centum  for  1971-72. 
The  additional  taxes  for  this  part  of  the 
program  will  go  far  toward  removing 
the  large  actuarial  deficit  of  tbe  hos- 
pital Insurance  program  and  would  make 
that  program  financially  sound 

The  bill  also  provides  for  a  contribu- 
tion rate  schedule  to  fully  fiiumce  the 
catastrophic  illness  Insurance  provision 
added  to  tbe  bill  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. The  contribution  rate  schedule 
for  catastrophic  illness  for  1972-74  would 
be  0.3  per  centum  each  for  employees, 
employers,  and  the  self-employed. 

For  tbe  benefit  of  Senators  and  others 
who  are  concerned  with  the  long-range 
financing  aspects  of  the  social  security 
and  hospital  insurance  programs  the  fol- 
lowing charts  compare  tbe  combined 
tax  rates  and  maicimum  tax  payable 
under  the  committee  bill,  the  present  law 
and  the  House  bill.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  rates  unde*-  present 
law  applies  to  maximum  earnings  of 
$7,800,  while  both  the  Hoa'se  bill  and 
tbe  committee  bill  apply  to  a  wage  base 
of  $9,000. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
chart  showing  the  tax  rates  and  maxi- 
mum taxes  be  printed  In  tbe  Rxcots. 

There  being  no  objectioa,  tbe  diart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rccom, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  lOSa.  Let  me  alio  note  for  the 
record  that  the  combined  rate  for  cash 
benefits  and  hospital  Insurance  Is  the 
same  under  the  committee  bill  as  under 
present  law  for  1971  and  1972  and  i»  less 
than  present  law  for  1973  and  1974.  The 
catasuophlc  Insurance  tax  is  a  new  fea- 
ture  which  of  course  adds  to  the  rate. 

We  have  been  assured  that  the  flnanc- 
Ing  provided  under  the  committee  bill  is 
adequate  to  pay  for  aU  of  the  benefits— 
both  the  benefits  provided  under  present 
law  and  the  new  benefits  provided  under 
the  hill.  Moreover,  each  of  the  separate 
Lrust  funds  will  be  soundly  financed  and 
over  the  next  few  years  the  total  Income 
to  the  program  will  be  nearly  16.000,000,- 
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000  more  than  outso.  aa  compared  with 
the  more  than  $31,000,000,000  excesa 
which  would  accrue  under  present  law. 

The  following  table  compares  the  in- 
come, and  outgo,  of  the  social  security 
funds  over  the  next  3  years  under 
present  law  and  under  the  committee  bill. 

I  would  point  out  that  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  the  assets  and  the  reserve 
could  gradually  grow  from  $44.9  billion 
to  »47  bllUon  to  1973.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  chart  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoru, 
as  follows: 
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KHAKCDIO   TKS    AITTOMATIC   FEOTIWOH 

Mr  IX>NO.  As  I  mentioned  earlier, 
benefits  would  be  automatically  adjusted 
to  take  account  of  Increases  In  the  cost 
of  living.  The  cost  of  this  Increase  would 
be  met  by  Increasing  both  the  contri- 
bution and  benefit  base  and  the  contri- 
bution rattt  so  that  each  increase  would 
meet  one-half  of  the  cost.  The  Secretary 
of  Health,  EducaUon.  and  Welfare  would 
determine  how  much  the  contribution 
and  benefit  base  would  have  to  be  to- 
creased  to  order  to  finance  one- half  of 
the  long-range  cost  of  the  proposed  ben- 
efit tocrease.  and  how  much  contribution 
rates  would  have  to  be  increased  to  order 
to  finance  one-half  of  the  long-range 
cost  of  the  proposed  benefit  tocrease. 
The  Secretary  would  then  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  both  the  new.  higher 
base  and  the  revised  contribution  rate 
schedule,  to  be  effective  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1  of  the  year  for  which  the  benefit 
increase  is  eUective. 

Mr.  President,  now  let  me  describe 
the  additional  matters  contatoed  to  the 
committee  bOl 


t  ACT  or  1»10 

The  ccmmlttee  approved  the  basic 
provisions  of  the  House  trade  bill  as  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  17550.  the  social 
security  leglslaUon.  The  prtodpal  excep- 
aons  concern  the  export  tax  incentive 
called  DISC  and  the  repeal  of  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  system  of  valuation. 

Now,  I  will  discuss  the  basic  provisions 
of  the  amendment  dealtog  with  the  for- 
eign tnule  which  was  approved  by  the 
committee. 

TEAIS  AGUXUXKT  AUTUOinT 

The  first  aspect  of  the  amendment 
deals  with  the  extension  of  further  tarlil 
eutttag  authority  to  the  President.  The 
President  has  been  without  authority  to 
reduce  tariOs  under  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  since  July  1,  1967.  This  new  au- 
thority would  not  be  used  to  enter  toto 
another  major  round  of  trade  negotia- 


tions None  are  planned.  But,  there  Is  an- 
other reason  why  this  authority  is 
needed.  Under  the  rules  of  the  game  to 
totematlonal  trade,  whenever  one  coun- 
try must  tocrease  duties  or  Impose  quotas 
in  order  to  protect  a  domestic  todustry 
which  Is  being  injured  by  imports,  that 
country  must  also  offer  compensatory 
tariff  reductions  on  other  Imports  of 
equivalent  value  to  the  cotmtry  whose 
exports  would  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  tocreased  duty  or  quota.  The  alter- 
native would  be  to  face  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  those  adversely  affected  coun- 
tries It  Is  clear  that,  under  other  provi- 
sions of  this  bill,  the  United  States  wUl 
be  imposing  some  limited  restrictions  on 
the  imports  of  other  countries.  For  this 
reason,  it  was  felt  necessary  to  extend  to 
the  President  authority— through  July  1. 
1975 — to  cut  tariffs  by  20  percent  to 
two  stages  The  committee  made  clear 
that  it  does  not  believe  the  President 
should  offer  "compensation"  to  coun- 
tries which  themselves  have  illegal  tariff 
or  nontarlff  barriers  against  United 
States  exports,  for  which  the  United 
States  has  not  been  "compensated".  In 
other  words,  to  those  situations  we 
should  go  to  the  bargatotog  Uble  and 
work  out  a  mutually  satisfactory  solu- 
tion to  the  question  of  compensation. 

^£VXaa  WTUM  TVAIIX  PBACnCX  STATtma 

The  trade  bill  also  deals  with  three 
unfair  trade  practice  statutes.  It  revises 
section  252  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
to  give  the  President  further  authority 
to  cope  with  foreign  nontarlff  bar- 
riers restricting  U.S.  exports  to  to- 
dustrlal  as  well  as  agricultural  trade. 
This  Is  what  he  asked  for  and  the  reason 
Is  this:  Under  present  law.  the  authority 
Is  confined  matoly  to  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. This  additional  authority,  requested 
by  the  administration,  will  strengthen 
the  President's  hands  to  negotiating 
nontariff  barriers  with  other  countries. 
It  will  serve  as  a  clear  wamtog  that  the 
United  States  Is  no  longer  able  to  turn 
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the  other  cheek  when  foreign  countries 
impose  new  nontariff  barriers  against 
UJS,  products. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment 
agrees  with  the  House  that  to  antldump- 
tog  and  countervailing  duty  cases,  the 
Treasury  should  have  some  Ume  limits 
imposed  upon  It  to  maktog  its  determi- 
nation regardtog  the  Imports  tovdlved. 
The  Antldumptog  Act  deals  with  injuri- 
ous price  discrimination,  and  ooimter- 
VBlllng  duty  statute  deals  with  foreign 
subsidies.  In  the  case  of  the  antidiunp- 
tag  statute,  the  Treasury  would  have 
4  months  to  reach  a  tentative  deci- 
sion on  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
there  has  been  price  discrimination,  ex- 
cept to  extraordinarily  complicated  cases 
to  which  the  Secretary  may  take  up  to 
7  months.  In  cases  under  the  ooun- 
tcrvalltog  duty  statutes,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  would  have  1  year  to 
make  decisions.  Both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  committee  agree  that  these 
time  UmlU  will  give  assurance  tliat  de- 
cisions will  be  reached  promptly  on  mat- 
ters of  vital  concern  to  domestic 
todustry. 

■xviais  nCAPV  CLAnsx  amd  AOJ^mncKNT 

ASaXBrANCK  PBOWXOir 

A  third  major  area  which  the  com- 
mittee dealt  with  was  to  revising  the 
strtogent  criteria  to  present  law  for  pro- 
viding adjustment  assistance  and  tariff 
adjustment  (escape  clause)  relief  to 
firms,  workers,  and  todustries  which  are 
seriously  injured  by  Import  competition. 
With  respect  to  the  escape  clause  which 
deals  with  todustrywlde  injury,  present 
law  provides  that  Urlfl  concessions  must  g 
be  found  to  be  the  major  cause  of  to-  ^ 

creased  imports,  and  tocreased  imports 
must  be  found  to  be  the  major  factor  to 
caustog  serious  Injury.  These  two  tests 
have  proven  so  dllBcult  that  only  one  to- 
dustry out  of  over  20  applicants  has 
qualified  for  relief  stace  1962.  The  ex- 
ecutive branch  agrees  that  these  tests 
are  too  rigid. 

The  Ptoance  Committee  substantially 
altered  both  tests  to  make  it  easier  for  a 
domestic  todustry  to  receive  relief.  The 
Senate  amendment  would  require  that 
tocreased  imports  must  be  related  to 
whole  or  to  part  to  tariff  ctmcesslons. 
This  was  the  same  test  that  existed  for 
11  years  from  1951  to  1962,  and  It 
worked  well.  The  committee  agrees  with 
the  House  that  a  "substantial  cause"  re- 
lationship between  increased  imports  and 
serious  Injury  was  fairer  to  all  than  ei- 
ther the  present  law  or  the  administra- 
tion's recommendation,  of  substltuttag 
the  concept  of  "primary"  cause  for  "ma- 
jor" cause  in  the  statute. 

The  committee  considered  that  the  "es- 
cape clause"  had  a  substantial  caiise- 
test  for  11  years,  between  1951  and 
19«2.  and  it  also  worked  well.  We  did  not 
feel  that  another  possible  mistoterpre- 
tation  of  our  intention  by  ustog  the  word 
"primary"  instead  of  "major"  would  be 
worth  risking.  In  fact,  it  appears  there 
is  a  dlsttocUon  without  a  difference  to  the 
two  terms. 

The  committee  also  felt  that  the  defini- 
tion of  todustry  should  permit  separate 
consideration  to  be  given  to  those  seg- 
ments of  a  mulliproduct  corporation  for 
productog  one  product  which  might  be 
oertotBly  tojm«d  by  Imports,  even  tbougb 


other  product  areas  may  not  be.  This  la 
called  the  "segmentation  principle"  and 
it  too  was  on  the  books  for  11  years 
without  any  difflculUes  between  19S1  and 
1862. 

Another  area  to  the  escape  clause  which 
the  committee  did  take  action  on  and 
which  Is  new.  and  that  is  the  so-called 
"acute  or  severe"  injury  test.  Under  the 
committee's  amendment,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission must  determine  whether  on  the 
basis  of  the  substantial  cause-test  an  to- 
dustry is  being  seriously  injured  by  Im- 
ports. That  would  be  the  first  finding. 
Having  made  that  determtoatlon  and  as- 
suming It  was  |x»itive.  the  Commission- 
ers findtog  serious  Injury  would  also  de- 
termtoe  whether  the  injury  was  acute  or 
severe.  The  term  "acute  or  severe"  de- 
note a  degree  of  injury  which  is  a  level 
higher  than  serious  tojury  and  which 
could,  if  not  Immediately  corrected, 
threaten  the  very  existence  of  an  Indus- 
try as  a  viable  economic  entity  to  the 
United  States.  Now,  under  either  the  Ini- 
tial determtoation  of  serloiu  injury  or  the 
subsequent  acute  or  severe  injury  deter- 
mination, the  Tariff  Commission  would 
recommend  a  remedy.  If  only  the  inifini 
serious  injury  was  found,  the  President 
would  consider  the  remedy  suggested  by 
the  Tariff  Commission  but  would  be  al- 
lowed to  proclaim  any  import  restriction 
he  deemed  necessary  to  prevent  serious 
injury,  unless  he  determtoes  it  Is  not  to 
the  national  toterest  to  Impose  such  re- 
strictions. In  the  latter  case,  he  must 
provide  adjustment  assistance  to  those 
firms  and  workers  which  are  being  seri- 
ously Injured.  If  there  are  two  affirma- 
tive findtogs  by  the  Tariff  Commission — 
one  of  serious  injury  and  another  of 
acute  or  severe  Injury — the  President 
would  have  to  impose  the  remedy  recom- 
mended by  a  majority  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission maktog  those  determinations, 
unless  he  determines  it  Is  not  to  the  na- 
tional toterest  to  do  so.  In  other  words, 
the  second  test  puts  a  little  more  pressure 
on  the  President  to  accept  the  Tariff 
Commission's  findtogs.  but  the  President 
retains  his  fiexlbUity.  But  if  he  does  not 
accept  the  Tariff  Commission's  recom- 
mendation he  must  nevertheless  provide 
adjustment  assistance.  The  committee 
deemed  that  this  OezlbUity  was  neces- 
sary. 

With  respect  to  adjustment  assistance. 
It  Is  only  necessary  to  determtoe  that 
Imports  are  contributtog  to  unemploy- 
ment or  tmderemployment  to  the  case  of 
groups  of  workers,  or  to  serious  Injury 
to  the  case  of  firms. 

TXZTILCS     AND    VOOTWCAB 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  textile  and  foot- 
wear provisions  to  the  bill. 

The  textile  todustry  Is  the  largest 
manufacturing  todustry  to  the  United 
States  with  2.1  million  employees,  many 
of  them  disadvantaged.  The  todustry 
moved  from  the  North  to  the  South,  and 
now  may  move  across  the  Pacific  tuUess 
relief  from  low-wage  imports  is  provided. 
All  the  European  countries  have  nego- 
tiated voluntary  agreements  with  Japan 
and  other  Asian  textil-^  producers  to  limit 
Imports  of  manmade  fiber  and  woolen 
textiles  toto  the  European  market.  That 
is  the  totent  of  this  tiill.  The  United  States 
has  been  striving  to  obtato  a  similar 
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agreement,  because  we  have  become  the 
"dumping  groimd"  for  cheap  imports, 
and  our  producers  are  facing  severe  hard- 
ships. But  the  Japanese  do  not  appear 
willing  to  give  us  the  same  consideration 
that  they  gave  the  Europeans. 

The  nonrubber  footwear  todustry  has 
also  been  hiirt  by  growing  Imports.  Thus, 
the  blU  provides  for  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  the  imports  of  certato  textile 
and  footwear  articles  equal  to  the  average 
annual  imports  for  the  3  calendar  years, 
1967  through  1969. 

However,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  fiex- 
lbUity to  the  bill.  For  example,  the  Pres- 
ident is  authorized  to  exempt  any  prod- 
ucts from  the  statutory  import  quotas: 
First,  which  he  determines  are  not  dis- 
rupting the  United  States  market,  sec- 
ond, when  he  determtoes  that  the  na- 
tional toterest  requires  such  action,  and. 
third,  when  the  supply  of  any  article  to 
the  domestic  market  is  insufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  at  reasonable  prices,  or, 
fourth,  when  voltmtary  agreements  are 
entered  toto  with  foreign  producing 
countries. 

The  President  Is  specifically  authorized 
to  negotiate  agreements  with  foreign 
coimtries  under  which  imports  of  textile 
and  footvpear  articles  would  be  volimta- 
rlly  controlled.  As  I  have  stated  Imports 
covered  by  such  voluntary  agreements 
would  be  exempt  from  the  mandatory 
quota  provisions  of  the  bill.  The  mato 
thrust  of  the  legislation,  therefore.  Is  to 
share  our  market  with  foreign  goods, 
hopefully  on  a  voluntary  basis,  so  that 
todustry  and  labor  would  not  be  severely 
injured  by  foreign  competition. 

Textile  and  footwear  Imports  into  the 
United  States  have  been  tocreaslng  very 
rapidly.  The  average  Imiwrts  of  man- 
made  fiber  amounted  to  1,390  million 
square  yards  to  the  1967-69  base  pe- 
riod, and  for  wool  textile  products  it  was 
184,5  million  square  yards.  As  of  June 
1970.  Imports  of  manmade  fiber  textiles 
are  running  at  an  alltlme  record  of  2,4 
billion  square  yards.  Apparel  Imports  are 
also  sharply  up.  and  in  some  product 
areas,  such  as  sweaters  and  shirts.  Im- 
ports have  practically  taken  over  the 
market  For  example,  to  1965  Imports  of 
sweaters  of  manmade  fiber  were  501,000 
dozen.  In  1969,  imports  of  such  sweaters 
had  tocreased  to  6,974.000  dozen.  That 
is  more  than  a  teiifold  tocrease  In  the 
space  of  4  years.  Such  tocreases  to 
Imports  year  after  year  are  devastating 
our  textile  and  apparel  firms.  Many  re- 
sponsible individuals  realize  this.  In  an 
anicle  appearing  to  the  September  Issue 
of  Fortune  magaztoe  the  former  Mtolster 
of  Ftoance  to  Japan,  the  Honorable  No- 
butane  Kulchl  made  this  wise  statement: 

Confrontation  between  ua  and  tbe  world 
11  no  good.  I'd  like  to  see  the  growtb-r»t«  of 
our  ezporia  decUne  from  lest  year's  33  per- 
cent to  no  mora  than  10  percent.  Ideally  7 
percent,  I  have  told  ibis  to  tbe  Prime  Min- 
ister and  he  doesnt  like  it  because  every- 
thing II  geared  to  exports. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  other  countries 
havtog  much  more  severe  barriers  to 
Importa  than  the  United  States,  face  the 
same  problems,  Japan,  for  example,  has 
quotas  on  98  products.  Western  Eu- 
rope controls  its  toiports  through  border 
taxes  and  variable  levies,  and,  to  ad- 


dition, has  quantitative  restrictions  on 
Japanese  and  other  Asian  textile  prod- 
ucts, which  sene  to  divert  them  to  the 
United  States.  For  example,  this  Nation 
absorbs  60  percent  of  Japan's  ap- 
parel exports;  all  Western  Europe,  with 
more  than  our  population,  absorbs  only 
5  percent. 

Under  these  circumstances,  they  should 
not  potot  their  ftoger  at  us  as  startmg 
a  trade  war.  We  do  not  want  a  trade  war. 
But  we  caimot  stand  idly  by  and  watch 
our  Industries  go  under  and  our  labor 
force  decimated  by  foreign  Imports  while 
nothtog  is  done.  These  provisions  wrlll  to- 
sure  that  American  todustry  and  Ameri- 
can Jobs  will  be  protected  to  a  reasonable 
way  while,  at  the  same  time,  insuring  an 
equitable  share  of  our  market  for  foreign 
goods. 

NATZONAI.   SXCmUTT   PSOVIBION 

Another  area  covered  by  this  bill  Is  the 
revision  of  the  national  security  provi- 
sion of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  Under 
the  present  law,  IX  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  makes 
a  finding  that  Imports  of  a  particular  ar- 
ticle are  threatening  to  impair  the  na- 
tional security,  he  shall  so  report  to  the 
President.  IX  the  President  agrees  with 
this  finding,  he  shall  Impose  whatever 
restrictions  he  deems  necessary  to  rem- 
edy the  situation. 

The  House  believed,  and  the  Ftoance 
Committee  concurs  that  wherever  na- 
tional security  findings  are  tovolved,  a 
quota  would  be  a  more  suitable  device 
for  controlling  Imports  than  a  tariff. 
In  the  first  place,  the  quota  would  pro- 
vide assurance  that  Importa  could  be 
kept  at  a  level  consonant  with  the  na- 
tional security  objectives,  whereas  do 
tariff  could  give  that  assurance. 

IX  the  tariff  were  set  too  low,  importa 
would  come  pouring  to  to  depress  our 
market;  if  the  tariff  was  very  high.  It 
could  shut  off  Imports  completely  or  to- 
volve  very  high  costs  to  the  US.  con- 
sumer. In  the  case  of  oU.  there  is  the 
additional  problem  of  tanker  rates, 
which  are  extremely  volatile.  A  tariff 
set  on  Monday  might  be  inappropriate  on 
Friday  if  tanker  rates  had  moved  up 
sharply  to  the  meantime.  We  cannot 
adjust  our  tariffs  to  accommodate  the 
fickle  nature  of  these  tanker  rate  varia- 
tions, or  to  the  whims  of  Arab  potentates 
who  have  effective  control  over  prices. 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  stated  before 
tile  Ftoance  Committee  that  a  tariff 
would  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  oil 
to  the  consumer  much  more  than  a 
quota.  The  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  all  agree  that  a 
tariff  is  not  a  stotable  tostnmient  for 
controlling  oil  Imports,  and  have  so 
advised  the  President.  The  President 
has  accepted  that  recommendation.  The 
committee  bill  refiecta  the  same  con- 
clusion. 

WXLFAXS   AMZirOMXMta 
nvTVOUUUIiuH 

The  goal  of  working  out  progressive 
and  productive  proposals  to  the  area  of 
public  welfare  has  occupied  the  commit- 
tee tor  many  mnnthB 
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Looking  at  the  overall  structure  ol  our 
public  assistance  system,  the  committee 
concluded  that  two  different  approaches 
were  called  tor.  First,  there  is  no  pressing 
need  to  throw  out  completely  our  present 
programs  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled and  start  a  new  program  In  that 
area.  These  programs,  on  the  whole,  have 
been  working  well.  They  have  been  re- 
sponsive to  the  needs  of  poor  people,  and 
the  rolls  have  rematoed  fairly  steady. 
The  committee  therefore  determined  to 
make  desirable  Improvements  in  these 
programs,  but  not  at  this  time  to  change 
their  basic  direction. 

The  situation  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  is  far  different.  The  AFDC  case- 
load has  tripled  in  the  last  10  years,  and 
we  now  have  approximately  9  million 
AFIX;  recipients  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  rate  of  growth  is  continuing  un- 
abated, and  every  State  Is  feeling  the 
consequences.  Equally  disturbing  is  the 
nature  of  the  growth  In  the  program. 
Most  of  the  families  being  added  to  the 
rolls  are  eligible  because  of  the  absence 
of  the  father  from  the  home.  These  are 
cases  largely  resulting  from  desertion, 
separation,  and  illegitimacy.  Fully  three- 
fourths  of  the  families  now  receiving 
AFDC  are  families  in  which  the  father 
is  absent,  and  this  percentage  will  be 
increa'ilng  if  present  trends  continue. 

Paced  with  this  situation,  the  commit- 
tee felt  compelled  to  develop  workable 
and  greatly  needed  Improvements  In 
those  programs  created  by  the  Congress 
to  help  AFDC  families  and  to  get  at  the 
root  cause  of  dependency.  The  bill  would 
make  possible  Immediate  improvement  in 
the  work  incentive  and  child  care  pro- 
grams, thus  assisting  many  families  to 
move  toward  economic  Independence. 
Along  with  these  proposals  to  solve  prob- 
lems which  are  amenable  to  rapid  Im- 
provement, the  committee  is  advocating 
a  broad  program  of  testing  which  is 
aimed  at  finding  long-range  solutions  to 
the  overall  problem  of  welfare  depend- 
ency. 

At  this  point  I  would  Uke  to  describe 
in  greater  detail  just  what  the  commit- 
tee bill  Includes. 

A3SIV7AKCX  TT)  TBX  AOID,  BUKD,  AXD  uiMlfflD 

First  of  all,  the  bill  proposes  a  national 
minimum  income  level  which  would  pro- 
vide a  considerably  higher  level  of  assist- 
ance for  B.  large  percentage  of  recipients 
of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 
Many  of  these  people,  who  are  among 
the  most  hopeless  and  helpless  of  all  the 
poor  in  our  coimtry.  are  currently  re- 
ceiving assistance  which  is  obviously  in- 
adequate for  their  needs. 

We  think  it  Is  urgent  that  increased 
assistance  be  given  to  those  who  are  liv- 
ing in  States  where  payments  are  very 
low.  Thus,  the  bill  would  require  States 
to  provide  a  level  of  assistance  sufHclent 
to  assure  persons  in  these  categories  a 
total  monthly  Income  of  at  leaat  $130  for 
a  single  person,  or  »200  for  a  couple. 
States  would,  of  course,  have  the  option 
of  maintaining  or  establishing  a  higher 
standard  for  residents  of  their  State. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  impact  of  this 
new  minimiiin  let  me  point  out  that  In 
the  aged  category,  this  provision  would 
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result  in  increased  assistance  lor  eligible 
single-aged  individuals  In  about  31 
States,  and  for  eligible  aged  couples  to 
about  36  States. 

The  committee  bill  would  also,  in  ef- 
fect, give  needy  persons  in  the  adult 
categories  more  money  in  lieu  of  food 
stamps.  We  all  know  that  many  of  them 
have  suffered  loss  of  dignity  and  pride  by 
having  to  use  food  stamps  when  they  go 
out  to  the  local  grocery  store  to  do  their 
shopping.  This  bill  will  give  them  cash, 
which  they  can  use  as  they  want,  and 
when  they  want. 

In  addition,  the  committee  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  those  social  security  ben- 
eficiaries who  are  also  pubUc  assistance 
recipients  would  share  in  the  benefit  of 
the  social  security  increases  which  are 
provided  in  the  bill.  If  present  law  re- 
mained unchanged,  any  increase  in  a  so- 
cial security  check  would  mean  an  off- 
setting decrease  in  the  recipient's  public 
assistance  check.  Therefore,  the  com- 
mittee bill  requires  States  to  raise  their 
standards  of  need  for  those  in  the  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled  categories  by  $10  per 
month  for  a  single  individual,  and  $15 
for  a  couple.  These  recipients  would  in 
this  way  be  guaranteed  an  Increase  in 
total  Income  of  at  least  these  amounts. 
Becognlzing  that  the  rapid  growth  in 
welfare  expenditures  ta  receut  years  has 
strained  the  fiscal  capacities  of  the 
States,  the  committee  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  the  States  would  not  have  to 
bear  any  additional  costs  resulting  from 
these  new  benefits  in  the  adult  cate- 
gories. A  certain  amoimt  of  fiscal  relief 
will  accrue  to  the  States  to  the  extent 
that  welfare  grants  are  reduced  because 
of  the  increases  which  the  bill  provides 
in  social  security  benefits.  However,  this 
relief  is  not  necessarily  distributed  in  a 
way  which  reflects  the  relaUve  welfare 
burdens  of  the  States  under  present  law 
or  under  the  additional  requirements  im- 
posed by  the  bill. 

We  have  worked  out  a  proposal  which, 
generally  speaking,  would  assure  all 
States  a  10-percent  savings  over  their 
expenditures  for  adult  assistance  pro- 
grams in  1970.  The  Federal  Government 
would  pay  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  ad- 
ditional expenditures  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  which  are  required  by  the 
committee  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that  these 
changes  proposed  in  the  bill  will  be  of 
enormous  benefit  to  those  Americans  who 
are  in  need  because  of  old  age,  bllndneas, 
or  other  crippling  disability.  We  have 
tjeen  able  to  work  out  a  way  of  increas- 
ing the  minimum  income  level  above  the 
$110  per  person  level  proposed  by  the 
administration  and  approved  by  the 
House,  and  to  make  other  needed  im- 
provements, without  going  above  the 
amounts  which  the  administration 
stated  it  was  willing  to  allocate  for  these 
categories  of  assistance. 

IXSTtKO    or    WZLTABK    ALTVBNATITI8 

Now  let  me  turn  to  the  problem  of  as- 
sistance to  needy  families  with  children. 
I  have  already  outlined,  and  there  Is  no 
need  to  further  document,  the  serious- 
ness of  the  growth  in  the  AFDC  program. 
The  committee  has  studied  the  present 
program.  It  has  studied  the  proposal, 
with  Its  many  variations,  which  the  ad- 


ministration made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  family  assistance  plan  to  be 
superuiiposed  on  the  AFDC  program. 

In  all  honesty  and  sincerity,  I  would 
say  that  the  committee  shares  the  view 
of  Governor  Heames  of  Missouri,  who 
testified  dmlng  the  hearings  on  PAP. 
Governor  Hearnes  summed  up  his  own 
opinion  by  stating  quite  seriously  that  If 
you  read  what  the  newspapers  said  about 
the  proposal,  you  would  be  for  it.  but  If 
you  read  what  was  actually  to  the  bill, 
you  had  to  be  against  It. 

We  read  the  administration's  bill.  We 
had  many  weeks  of  public  hearings  on  it. 
Nearly  everyone  who  testified  endorsed 
the  principles  in  the  proposal,  but  nearly 
all  the  witnesses  also  pointed  out  weak- 


As  legislators,  we  know  that  the  per- 
fect law  is  yet  to  be  written.  We  would 
not  reject  a  proposal  because  of  minor 
problems  or  oversights.  These,  we  know, 
can  be  corrected  in  the  course  of  time. 
But  when  a  proposal  establishes  a  new 
direction,  and  goals  are  established 
which  in  our  honest  evaluation  are  im- 
attalnable  under  tlie  measures  provided, 
then  it  is  our  respoosibillty  to  require  a 
more  thorough  examination. 

The  committee  bill  would  thus  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  conduct  up  to  five  tests  of 
possible  alternatives  to  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. One  or  two  of  these  tests  would 
test  a  "family  assistance"'  type  proposal 
for  welfare,  and  one  or  two  of  the  tests 
would  test  a  "workfare"  type  proposal. 
In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a  test 
in  which  a  program  of  rehabilitation  of 
welfare  recipients  would  be  administered 
by  vocational  rehabilitation  personnel. 
It  is  my  hope,  and  the  hope  of  the 
committee,  that  these  tests  would  provide 
a  sound  basis  for  rational  legislative  ac- 
tion in  the  welfare  area.  We  would  also 
hope  that  each  test  would  produce  data 
from  which  there  could  be  estimated  for 
the  various  types  of  programs  the  cost, 
extent  of  participation,  and  effectiveness 
In  reducing  dependency  on  welfare  which 
could  be  expected  if  such  programs  were 
adopted  as  a  suljsutute  for  AFDC.  The 
tests  should  also  provide  valuable  admin- 
istrative experience  which  would  facili- 
tate the  implementation  of  any  of  the 
test  proposals  which  might  eventually 
be  enacted. 

The  bill  would  give  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  flexibil- 
ity in  choosing  the  areas  in  which  the 
tests  are  to  be  conducted.  However,  it 
would  require  that  the  areas  chosen 
should  be  broadly  representative  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  so  that  the  data  from 
the  tests  may  serve  as  a  reliable  basis  for 
future  congressional  action. 

The  tests  are  also  to  be  conducted  in 
such  a  way  that  valid  comparisons 
among  the  various  alternatives  can  be 
made.  The  bill  therefore  requires  that 
the  Department  conduct  the  same  num- 
ber of  "workfare  "  tests  as  "family  assist- 
ance" tests — either  one  or  two  of  each. 
In  each  pair  of  tests  the  beginning  and 
ending  dates  of  the  two  tests  must  be  the 
same,  the  number  of  participants  must 
be  approximately  the  same,  and  the 
areas  in  which  the  two  tests  are  con- 
ducted must  be  comparable  as  to  popu- 
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lation.  per  capita  Income,  unemployment 
level,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

Testa  would  have  to  be  conducted  with 
State  cooperation  and  with  State  shar- 
ing In  the  costs  of  the  tests. 

At  all  stages  in  the  development  of 
the  tests  and  in  their  operation,  the 
committee  would  be  kept  advised  and  the 
Comptroller  General  would  be  consulted 
regarding  testing  procedures  that  would 
be  utilized. 

Two  matters  that  this  Senator  would 
like  to  see  developed  by  these  tests  are 
whether  wage  subsidies  are  one  effective 
way  of  increasing  the  incomes  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  whether,  if  they  are, 
the  one-check  or  the  two-check  ap- 
proach is  preferable.  The  one-check  ap- 
proach involves  passing  the  subsidy  to 
the  employer  who  includes  it  in  his  wage 
to  the  worker.  The  two-check  approach 
envisions  a  wage  supplemented  by  a  pay- 
ment directly  from  the  welfare  office. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  this  program 
of  testing  is  both  a  responsible  and  a 
responsive  way  of  meeting  our  present 
welfare  crisis.  We  agree  that  the  present 
system  Is  bad.  but  we  do  not  agree  that 
it  is  so  bad  that  any  untested  alternative 
would  be  preferable  merely  because  it 
is  new  or  different.  We  want  to  find  some 
real  answers  to  the  welfare  problem.  And 
we  believe  that  the  way  to  do  this  is 
through  careful  experimentation. 

At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  that 
there  are  changes  in  the  present  legisla- 
tion wliich  should  be  made  immediately, 
aiul  we  seek  in  the  bill  to  correct  some 
of  tlie  worst  and  most  obvious  defects. 

WOaX  INCCNTIVX  PSOCBAU 

The  committee  and  the  administration 
are  in  sui>stantial  agreement  as  to  the 
obligation  of  appropriate  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  work.  The  thrust  of  any  welfare 
reform  proposal  must  encompass  the 
baalc  proposition  that  able-bodied  wel- 
fare recipients  should  be  required  to 
work  If  child  care  and  meaningful  man- 
power training  are  provided— and  that 
actual  jobs  must  be  available  for  such 
people  after  training. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Congress 
has  now  reached  the  point  where  it  is 
reluctant  to  support  any  more  training 
programs  that  do  not  result  to  jobs  for 
participants.  Moreover,  the  disadvan- 
taged people  of  this  country  share  this 
disenchantment — they  say  in  increasing 
numbers  "no  more  training  programs 
without  jobs." 

The  committee  bill  adopts  almost  all 
of  the  administration's  requests  for  im- 
provement of  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram. It  provides  more  favorable  match- 
ing for  manpower  training  expenses  and 
for  welfare  services  which  support  train- 
ing, including  the  vitally  important  day 
care.  It  also  provides  registration  with 
the  employment  service  as  a  condition 
of  welfare  eligibility  and  puts  into  effect 
uniform  Federal  standards  for  referral 
of  welfare  recipients  to  'WIN.  All  of  these 
elements  have  been  cited  by  the  admin- 
istration as  crucial  deficiencies  in  the 
work  Incentive  program. 

But  the  bill  goes  further — and  here, 
I  would  be  remiss  in  not  pointing  to  the 
great  contributions  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from    Georgia,    Senator    Talhadgs.    It 


comes  to  grips  with  some  of  the  basic 
reasons  for  the  failure  of  WIN  which 
have  been  very  disturbing  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  Committee  on  Finance  was 
the  principal  architect  of  the  WIN  pro- 
gram— I  believe  I  was  the  initial  sponsor 
of  that  amendment — and  was  responsible 
tor  the  basic  decision — that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  would  administer  the 
manpower  training  program.  However, 
the  committee  has  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed in  the  implementation  o(  the 
program. 

The  points  of  emphasis  the  Finance 
Committee  thought  were  made  abun- 
dantly clear  in  the  1967  amendments 
have  been  paid  lipservice  or  totally  ig- 
nored. A  meaningful  program  of  on-the- 
job  traming  continues  to  be  an  unful- 
filled Labor  Department  promise.  The 
legally  required  program  of  special  work 
projects — public  service  employment — Is 
a  reality  in  only  one  State.  Lack  of  Labor 
Department  and  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  cooperation  and 
that  of  their  counterparts  at  the  local 
level  has  been  a  major  problem  in  the 
referral  process  and  in  the  provision  of 
necessary  supportive  services  for  recip- 
ients in  work  and  training.  The  main 
thrust  of  the  WIN  program  as  it  exists 
today  remains  in  the  direction  of  basic 
education  and  classroom  training,  which 
our  experience  with  manpower  training 
over  the  last  decade  shows  does  not  re- 
sult in  the  placement  of  people  to  jobs, 
but  rather  in  a  growing  skepticism  ol 
)x>th  welfare  recipients  and  the  public 
as  to  the  worth  of  such  endeavors. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  must 
change.  More  effective  administration 
must  be  provided,  and  WIN's  on-the-job 
training  and  public  service  employment 
componenta  must  tiecome  a  vital  part  of 
the  program. 

It  is  for  this  reason  the  committee  bill 
includes  a  provision  which  would  require 
heavy  emphasis  on  these  two  compo- 
nenta. Also,  a  tax  credit  mechanism  is 
provided  which  will  link  manpower  train- 
ing to  the  actual  provision  of  jobs, 

I  might  say  there  has  been  a  severe 
disappointment  in  the  performance  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  accordance 
with  its  duties  imder  the  law. 

The  task  of  training  welfare  recipients 
for  jobs  and  actually  placing  them  in 
employment  on  a  permanent  basis  is  ad- 
mittedly one  of  the  most  difficult  tasks 
facing  Government.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  changes  it  is  proposing 
lor  WIN  are  Important,  albeit  some  of 
these  could  have  been  made  without 
changes  in  the  statute.  But  we  are  also 
aware  that  regardless  of  what  the  Con- 
gress does  in  this  area  the  ultimate  suc- 
cess of  the  program  will,  in  large  meas- 
ure, be  dependent  on  the  dedication  of 
administrators  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  level  and  the  resources  they  are 
allocated.  Thus,  we  believe  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  the  Department  of  Labor  to 
show  its  commitment  to  WIN  and  to 
provide  staffing  at  the  Federal  level 
which  is  commeasurate  with  its  respon- 
sibilities as  the  primary  administrator  of 
the  program.  The  WIN  program  must 
receive  the  kind  of  implementation  its 
importance  deserves. 


The  bill  also  includes  proposals  which 
would  greatly  expand  the  availability  of 
child  care  resources  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. At  the  present  time  the  lack  of  ade- 
quate child  care  represents  perhaps  the 
single  largest  impediment  to  the  efforts 
of  poor  families,  especially  those  beaded 
by  a  mother,  to  achieve  economic  inde- 
pendence. The  committee  bill  would  seek 
to  remove  this  impediment  for  the  poor, 
while  at  the  same  time  promoting  child 
care  facilities  for  all  families  which  need 
them,  by  creating  a  Federal  Child  Care 
Corporation. 

Although  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  the  Congress,  through  past  amend- 
ments to  the  Social  Security  Act,  have 
attempted  to  meet  the  need  for  child 
cate  we  have  been  unable  to  overcome 
the  great  lack  of  organization,  initiative, 
and  know-how  which  exista  in  the  child 
care  ai'ea.  We  have  provided  money,  but 
we  have  found  that  money  alone  will  not 
do  the  job.  We  need  a  mechanism  at  the 
Federal,  State,  and  local  levels  which 
will  respond  to  both  national  and  local 
needs  for  child  care.  We  believe  the  Fed- 
eral Child  Care  Corporation  will  be  such 
a  mechanism. 

The  Corporation  would  have  as  its  first 
priority  mniting  available  child  care  serv- 
ices to  children  of  parents  eligible  for 
such  services  imder  the  AFDC  program, 
and  who  need  them  in  order  to  partici- 
pate in  employment  or  training.  However, 
it  would  also  have  the  broader  function 
of  making  child  care  available  for  any 
family  which  may  need  it,  regardless  of 
welfare  status. 

The  Corporation  would  work  in  an 
uncomplicated  way.  Under  the  commit- 
tee bill.  $S0  million  would  be  given  to  the 
Corporation  to  provide  Initial  working 
capital.  This  amoimt  would  be  in  the 
form  of  a  loan  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  would  be  placed  In  a  re- 
volving fund.  The  money  would  be  used 
by  the  Corporation  to  be^in  arrangii^  for 
child  care  services.  Initially,  the  Corpo- 
ration would  contract  with  existing  pub- 
lic, private  nonprofit,  and  proprietary 
facilities  to  serve  as  child  care  providers. 
To  expand  services,  the  Corporation 
would  also  give  technical  assistance  and 
advice  to  organizations  interested  in  es- 
tablishing facilities  under  contract  with 
the  Corporation.  In  addition,  the  Corpo- 
ration could  provide  child  care  services  In 
its  own  facilities. 

Pees  would  be  charged  for  all  services 
provided  or  arranged  for  by  the  Corpora- 
tion. The  fees  would  go  mto  the  revolving 
fimd  to  provide  capital  for  further  devel- 
opment of  services  and  to  repay  the  ini- 
tial loan.  They  would  be  set  at  a  level 
which  would  cover  the  costs  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  arranging  child  care. 

We  have  provided  in  the  bill  for  con- 
struction authority  for  the  Corporation, 
and  would  authorize  the  Issuance  of 
bonds  for  this  purpose  if  new  construc- 
tion is  needed.  We  envisage,  however. 
that  this  authority  will  be  used  sparingly, 
and  that  every  effort  will  first  be  made 
to  utilize  existing  facilities. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  the  qual- 
ity of  care  which  chUdren  are  to  receive, 
and  I  therefore  want  to  emphasiie  that 
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the  biU  Includes  provision  for  Fed»al 
child  c»re  standards,  to  assure  that  ade- 
quate space,  staff,  and  health  requlre- 
menu  are  met.  In  addlUon,  laclbUes  used 
by  the  Corporation  would  have  to  meet 
the  Ule  Salety  Code  of  the  NaUonal  Fire 
ProtccUon  AssoclaUon. 

The  bill  includes  mservice  training  au- 
thority, and  the  committee  expects  that 
SS^  authority,  along  with  the  tral.^ 
programs  under  the  WIN  program,  will 
be  used  to  train  weUare  mothers,  inso- 
far as  possible,  to  work  in  child  care  pro- 
grams. This  will  mean  that  while  some 
mothers  are  being  freed  for  work,  others 
will  be  provided  employment  directly  in 
child  care  faclUUes.  „^^,„„   . 

The  Corporation.  whUe  providing  » 
mechanism  for  expanding  the  avaUabll- 
itv  of  chUd  care  services,  would  notpro- 
vide  funds  to  subsldlM  child  care.  Those 
who  are  able  to  pay  would  be  charged  the 
full  cost  of  services.  The  cost  of  child 
care  needed  by  families  on  weUare  would 
be  paid  by  SUte  weUare  agencies. 

Here  too,  the  committee  bill  makes  a 
slgnincant  improvement  m  present  law 
by  providing  for  an  Increase  from  75  per- 
cent to  90  percent  m  Uie  Federal  match- 
mg  share  for  child  care  services.  The  bill 
would  authorize  payment  of  100  percent 
of  the  cost  of  services  for  a  temporary 
period  if  the  Secretary  determined  tJoat 
necessary  services  would  not  otherwise 
be  available.  The  90  percent  matching 
rate  would  be  avaUable  to  the  Statesfor 
chUd  care  for  famUies  receiving  AFDC 
and  also  for  past  and  potential 
recipients.  

Mr  President,  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  major  advance  In  enabling 
welfare  recipients  to  obtain  free  family 
Dlanning  services  by  authorizing  100  per- 
cent Federal  funding  for  State  family 
Planning  programs,  including  both  tn- 
formaUon  and  the  provision  of  medical 
services.  , .  . 

As  under  present  law.  States  would  be 
required  to  offer  f amUy  planning  services 
to  all  appropriate  recipienU  of  AFDC.  Ui- 
cluding.  on  an  optional  basis,  former  re- 
cipients and  those  who  are  likely  to  be- 
come recipients  of  welfare.  Acceptance  of 
icrvices,  as  under  present  law,  would  be 
voluntary  with  the  recipient. 

A  beginning  has  been  made  as  the  re- 
sult of  congressional  action  In  1967  whai 
75  percent  Federal  matching  funds  was 
authorized  for  this  purpose.  The  progress 
which  his  been  made  under  those 
amendments,  however,  has  not  met  the 
committee's  expectations. 

The  provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
are  consistent  with  the  aims  of  the  ad- 
ministration, as  expressed  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  speech  in  July  "969: 

Moa  or  an  e«tunat«d  five  million  low  m- 
come  women  of  cliliaiKartng  %gt  In  thU 
country  do  not  have  »aequ«te  aocen  to 
family  planning  ftutstAnce.  even  tbougti  their 
wlsbea  oonoemlng  fkmll;  «lie  ere  usually  the 
same  al  liioae  of  parents  at  bigbar  Incoma 
groups. 

It  Is  my  view  that  no  American  woman 
abould  be  itonled  acoe«  to  family  planning 
assistance  because  of  ber  economic  condi- 
tion. I  believe,  therelore.  that  we  aboiild  ea- 
lablllh  M  a  national  goal  the  provUlon  of 
adequate  family  planning  aervlces  within  the 
next  five  years  to  all  those  who  want  them 
but  cannot  allonl  them.  Tbla  we  have  the 
capacity  to  do. 


The  comjnittee  shares  the  goal  of  the 
President  and  believes  that  this  Is  an 
appropriate  step  In  its  fuinilment.  It 
notes  that,  according  to  testimony  of 
Planned  Parenthood  Federation,  full 
family  planning  services  can  be  provided 
for  about  $60  per  woman  per  year.  This 
seems  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  per- 
scmal.  social,  and  economic  benefits 
which  can  be  achieved  as  the  result  of  an 
effective  nationwide  family  planning  pro- 
gram. 

EIOBGXMCT    ASaiSTANCi:   TO    HICEAMT   FAMIUXS 

Some  of  the  most  disadvantaged  citi- 
zens In  our  country  can  be  found  among 
migrant  workers.  When  children  are  In- 
volved, the  situation  calls  even  more 
urgently  for  action,  and  this  action  must 
be  of  a  national  nature  which  Is  com- 
mensurate with  the  national  problem. 

Under  existing  law.  emergency  assist- 
ance may.  at  the  option  of  the  States,  be 
provided  to  needy  migrant  families  with 
children  and  be  provided  either  state- 
wide or  In  part  of  the  State.  Fifty  per- 
cent Federal  matching  Is  provided. 

The  committee  bill  establishes  a  more 
meaningful  program  by  amending  exist- 
ing law :  first,  to  require  all  States  to  pro- 
vide such  a  program:  second,  to  require 
that  it  be  statewide  In  application;  and, 
third,  to  provide  Federal  matching  of  Its 
cost  at  the  75  percent  level. 


OaUOATlONB    or    MSZETZNO    rATHKS 

Mr,  President,  when  we  discuss  wel- 
fare reform,  we  should  always  remem- 
ber some  of  the  root  causes  of  the  pres- 
ent crisis. 
The  facts  are  startling: 
In  1960,  three  out  of  four  families  re- 
ceiving AFDC  were  eUglble  because  of 
the  father's  absence  from  the  home. 
Think  of  that — 7S  percent.  One  out  of  six 
families  Is  on  welfare  because  of  the 
father's  desertion.  With  about  9  mil- 
lion AFDC  recipients,  this  means  that 
about  1,500,000  mothers  and  children 
are  receiving  welfare  today  because  the 
father  of  the  family  has  deserted. 

An  Illustration  of  the  Impact  of  de- 
sertion on  a  city's  AFDC  rolls  Is  New 
York  where  between  1961  and  1968  the 
cases  of  deserted  or  Informally  sepa- 
rated wives  grew  by  412  percent. 

Nationally,  the  largest  single  cause  of 
dependency  among  childien  is  illegiti- 
macy. In  28  percent  of  the  families  re- 
ceiving AFDC,  the  mother  Is  not  married 
to  the  father  of  the  child. 

Congress,  particularly  In  the  1967 
amendments,  attempted  to  deal  with  this 
aspect  of  the  dependency  problem. 
These  measures,  however,  have  failed  to 
stem  the  explosive  growth  of  the  welfare 
rolls  in  the  past  3  years,  a  growth  largely 
conststlng  of  famEles  in  which  there 
either  never  was  a  father  or  In  which 
the  father  has  deserted  the  family  or  is 
otherwise  separated  from  the  mother. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  welfare 
bill.  Secretary  Richardson  was  asked  his 
opinion  about  direct  Federal  action  In 
desertion  cases.  He  replied: 

We  would  support  legislation  which  made 
u  a  PWeral  crime  to  cross  State  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  parental  reaponslbU- 
Ity.  •  •  •  Prom  the  standpoint  of  our  De- 
partment to  make  this  a  Federal  crime 
would  help  to  reduce  the  problem,  we  think. 
and  to  that  extant  we  would  be  for  It, 


The  committee  considers  the  provi- 
sions of  present  law  useful  and  feels  they 
should  be  retained.  However,  it  Is  clear 
that  further  action  Is  necessary  to  per- 
mit more  extensive  Involvement  of  the 
Federal  Government  In  cases  where  the 
father  is  able  to  avoid  his  parental  re- 
sponsibilities by  crossing  State  lines. 

Thus,  the  committee  bill  would  make 
It  a  Federal  misdemeanor  for  a  father 
to  cross  State  lines  in  order  to  avoid  his 
family  responsibilities.  The  penalty  un- 
der this  new  amendment  would  be  Im- 
prisonment for  up  to  1  year. 

Second,  the  committee  bill  would  pro- 
vide that  an  Individual  who  has  deserted 
or  abandoned  his  spouse,  child,  or  chil- 
dren shall  owe  a  monetary  obligation 
to  the  United  States  equal  to  the  Federal 
share  of  any  welfare  payments  made  to 
the  sopuse  or  child  during  the  period  of 
desertion  or  abandonment. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  information 
regarding  the  whereabouts  of  the  desert- 
ing individual  would  be  furnished,  on 
request,  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  deserted  spouse  where  a  Judgment 
for  support  has  been  obtained. 
Daniel  F,  Moynlhan  has  stated: 
Now,  a  wcrklng-clasa  or  mlddle-dass 
American  who  chooses  to  leave  ms  family  Is 
normally  required  ftrat  to  go  through  eUb- 
orate  legal  proceedings  and  thereafter  to 
devote  much  of  his  Income  to  supporting 
them.  Normally  speaking,  society  gives  him 
nottung.  The  (ethers  of  AFDC  ramllles,  how- 
ever, simply  disappear.  Only  a  person  Invin- 
cibly prejudiced  on  behalf  of  the  poor  would 
deny  that  there  are  attractions  In  such  free- 
dom of  movement. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  measures  con- 
tained in  the  committee  bi:  will  equate 
the  responslbiliUes  of  a  father  of  AFDC 
children  with  those  of  the  father  of  a 
working-class  or  middle-class  family. 

TH«   COtmr    AWD   WXLFABX   LAW 

Some  major  changes  In  welfare  law 
have  been  made  In  recent  years  not  by 
the  Congress,  but  by  the  Judiciary,  These 
decisions  have  played  a  major  role  In  the 
phenonmenal  growth  of  the  welfare  rolls 
In  the  last  3  years.  In  some  cases,  the 
Court  decisions  have  been  made  on  the 
basis  of  an  Interpretation  of  congres- 
sional intent  and  in  some  cases  the  de- 
cision has  been  based  on  an  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Common  to 
many  of  these  cases  seems  to  be  an  as- 
sumption that  welfare  Is  a  "property 
right"  rather  than  a  "gratuity"  granted 
as  a  privilege  by  the  Congress  and  sub- 
ject to  such  eligibility  conditions  as  the 
Congress,  through  the  legislative  process, 
decides  to  Impose. 

Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  Secre- 
tary Elliot  L.  Richardson  disagrees  with 
this  view  of  welfare  as  a  vested  right. 
Under  SecrcUry  Veneman  disagrees  with 
this  view.  The  Committee  on  Finance 
disagrees  with  this  view.  Underlying  the 
committee's  action  on  the  welfare 
amendments  In  the  bill  is  the  funda- 
mental policy  that  the  "right  to  welfare" 
Is  a  statutory  right,  dependent  on  legls- 
laUon  enacteo  by  the  Congress,  and  not 
a  vested.  Inherent,  or  Inalienable  right 
to  benefits. 

The  committee's  view  Is  that  the  right 
to  welfare  Is  no  more  substantial,  and 
has  no  more  legal  effect,  than  ony  other 
benefit  conferred  by  a  generous  legisla- 
ture. The  welfare  system  as  we  know  it 
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today  la  authorized  under  the  Social 
Security  Act,  and  the  statutory  rights 
granted  imder  that  act  can  be  extended, 
restricted,  altered,  amended,  or  even 
repealed  by  the  Congress.  It  Is  this  ability 
to  chanee  the  nature  of  a  statutory  right 
which  distinguishes  it  from  a  property 
right  or  any  other  right  considered  in- 
violate under  the  Constitution. 

Consistent  with  this  view  the  commit- 
tee bin  Includes  provLslons  reasserting 
the  mtent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
residency  requirements,  the  man  in  the 
house  rules,  payments  of  welfare  bene- 
fits during  appeals,  the  requirement  that 
States  seek  to  establish  the  paternity  of 
Illegitimate  children  applying  for  wel- 
fare and  allowing  caseworkers  to  enter 
the  home  of  welfare  recipients  at  reason- 
able times  and  with  reasonable  notice. 

In  addition  the  bill  would  prevent  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  In  financing  future 
efforts  to  nullify  ar^r  feature  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

TAX     AlSKlfnMaKTfi 

This  bill  also  contains  several  tax 
amendments  closely  related  to  the  pro- 
grams dealt  with  by  the  bill. 

nfToaMATioir  ixportiko 

An  Important  feature  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  Is  the  provision  calling  for  Infor- 
mation reporU  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of  payments 
made  by  Insurance  companies  to  health 
care  providers.  In  the  case  of  federally 
financed  health  programs  like  medicare 
and  medicaid  the  amendmrnt  calls  for 
reports  both  of  payments  made  direct  to 
the  provider  and  those  made  to  the  ben- 
eficiary In  reimbursement  of  his  bills. 
In  the  case  of  private  insurance  policies, 
however,  the  amendment  would  require 
reporting  only  of  payments  made  direct 
to  the  provider. 

Ain>    KICtCBACKS 


Another  committee  amendment  cor- 
rects an  unintended  effect  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  allowing  a  tax  de- 
ducUon  for  Illegal  bribes  and  kickbacks. 
The  1969  Act  required  that  there  be  a 
criminal  conviction  or  guilty  plea  before 
such  a  payment  could  be  disallowed.  The 
committee  bill  substantially  restores  the 
prior  law  and  disallows  a  deduction  If 
the  payment  Is  Illegal  under  Federal  or 
State  law.  Thl.'i  dl.'^allowance  rule  also  ap- 
plies to  medical  referral  fees  under  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  since 
another  provision  In  the  bill  makes  such 
payments  Illegal. 

KrnuMXKT  iNCOui  casDrr 

The  committee  bill  also  upgrades  the 
retirement  Income  credit — a  tax  relief 
provision  for  retired  persons — by  in- 
creasing the  amount  of  retirement  in- 
come eligible  for  the  credit.  This  action, 
together  with  the  recent  armouncemcnt 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  It 
would  compute  the  retirement  Income 
credit  for  persons  who  request  It, 
should  go  far  toward  making  this  credit 
generally  more  useful. 

Mr.  President,  In  connection  with  that, 
I  want  to  give  credit  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribtcott)  for  his  dlll- 
gsnce  In  this  area  in  assuring  that  on 
adequate  tax  relief  provision  for  retired 
persons  would  be  a  provision  of  the  bill. 


WOIZ  mLXNllVI  TAX  CIXDrT 

Another  amendment  recommended  by 
the  committee  provides  for  a  tax  credit 
for  employers  of  persons  trained  or 
placed  through  the  work  Incentive  pro- 
gram. The  tax  credit  wlU  amount  to  M 
percent  of  the  employee's  salary  for 
the  first  year  of  employment,  but  it 
would  be  recaptured  If  the  employee 
should  be  discharged  In  the  first  2 
years  of  employment.  The  committee  felt 
that  this  amendment,  part  of  a  compre- 
hensive revision  of  the  work  Incentive 
program,  would  stimulate  Jobs  for  people 
who  today  must  depend  on  the  welfare 
system  for  their  sustenance. 

VETCaAKS   PSNSION   INCBKASX 

The  Committee  on  Plnance.  In  Its  de- 
liberation on  this  bin,  has  continued,  as 
In  the  past,  to  be  mindful  of  the  special 
needs  of  veterans.  The  committee  bill 
Includes  the  text  of  8.  3385,  a  pension 
Increase  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  HxR- 
MAN  E.  TAtMACOE,  Chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Legislation.  The 
Talmadge  blU,  Incorporated  as  a  com- 
mittee amendment,  would  Increase 
pension  benefits  by  $160,000,000  above 
present  law,  effective  January  1971. 

Pension  benefits  are  related  to  need. 
As  social  security  payments  are  In- 
creased, the  veterans  need  for  a  pension 
decreases,  although  by  a  considerably 
smaller  amount  than  the  rise  In  social 
security  benefits.  The  committee  amend- 
ments substantially  offset  these  reduc- 
tlons. 

OONCLUSrOH 

Mr.  President  this  concludes  my  pre- 
pared statement  on  the  committee  bill. 
I  urge  that  It  be  approved. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
principal  provision  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoiiD,  as  follows: 

H.  Sttmmabt  of  PsiwesPAL  PsovnaoWB  or  tht 

Bix.1. 

A.   BOCUL  SBCtTBTTT   CASH  BSNtSI'lS 

t.  PTOirf*tons  of  the  House  hill  ehanyed.  aiwt 
new  prorislons  aOAed  by  the  committee 
The  committee  made  a  number  of  changes 
In  the  provisions  of  the  House-iwesrH  bm 
affecting  the  social  neciirltv  cash  bene- 
fit proCTBJns.  In  a  number  of  cases,  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  modify  or  eliminate 
proTlBlons  of  the  House  bill  affecting  select 
troupe  of  benellclarles:  thew  chances  would 
help  make  possible  a  10-peroent  «oroes-tb»- 
board  benefit  Increase  compared  with  the 
6-percent  Increase  In  the  House  bUl.  Other 
provisions  In  the  committee  bill  Include  a 
SIOO  minimum  benefit,  an  Increase  In  the 
benefits  for  widows  and  widowers,  an  a«e- 
83  computation  point  for  men,  llb«rallaatlon 
of  the  retirement  teat,  an  Increase  In  the 
maximum  benefits  pavable  to  a  family,  a 
reduction  In  the  waiting  period  for  disabil- 
ity beneflu,  and  other  less  far-reaching  but 
nonetheless  Important  ehangea. 

Inorease  In  Social  Security  Benefits 
Social  security  paymenta  to  the  nearly  $6 
mUlIon  beneficiaries  on  the  toUs  at  the  end 
of  January  1071.  and  to  those  who  come  on 
the  rolls  after  that  date,  would  be  increased 
by  10  percent,  with  a  new  minimum  benefit 
or"«100.  (The  House-passed  bill  wonld  have 
Increased  benefits  by  5  percent,  with  a  min- 
imum benefit  of  $87.30.) 

The  benefit  Increase  would  be  effective  for 
the  month  of  January  197!,  but  would  not  be 


paid  until  April,  and  would  mean  addi- 
tional benefit  payments  of  »8.0  blUlon  In  the 
first  full  year. 

Increased  Widows'  and  Widowers'  Insurance 
Benefits 
Under  present  law,  when  benefits  begin 
at  or  after  age  62  the  benefit  for  a  widow 
(or  dependent  widower)  Is  equal  to  82>^ 
percent  of  the  amount  the  deceased  worker 
would  have  received  If  his  benefit  had  started 
when  he  was  age  65.  A  widow  can  get  a 
benefit  at  age  60  reduced  to  take  account  of 
the  additional  3  years  In  which  Ebe  would 
be  getting  benefits. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  committee 
bill  are  aimed  at  provldmg  benefits  to  a 
widow  equal  to  the  benefits  her  husband  was 
receiving,  or  would  have  received.  It  was 
brought  to  the  committee's  attention,  how- 
ever, that  In  some  cases  the  widow,  under 
the  House  bill,  would  actually  receive  a 
benefit  subetantUUy  higher  than  her  hus- 
band received  before  his  death.  Under  the 
House  bill,  a  widow  would  be  entitled  to 
100*?^  of  the  amount  her  deceased  husband 
would  receive  If  he  became  a  beneficiary 
Rfter  reaching  age  86.  On  the  other  hsnd. 
if  he  actually  began  receiving  benefits  before 
reaching  age  B6,  hla  benefits  would  be  ac- 
tuarially reduced.  For  example,  a  man  eli- 
gible for  8150  monthly  If  he  retires  at  age 
88  will  receive  reduced  benefits  of  H35  when 
he  retires  18  months  before  reaching  age  86. 
Tinder  the  Hotise  bill,  his  widow  age  65  or 
older  would  be  eligible  for  monthly  benefits 
of  8160:  under  the  committee  bill,  she  would 
reoetve  •136,  as  did  her  husband.  Generally, 
under  the  committee  bill  the  widow  would 
receive  either  100%  of  the  benefit  her  hus- 
band was  actually  r«oeIvlng  at  the  time  of 
hla  death  or.  If  he  was  not  receiving  benefits. 
100"^  of  the  benefit  he  would  have  been  eli- 
gible for  at  age  86. 

About  3.7  mllUon  widows  and  widowers  on 
the  roUs  at  the  end  of  January  1071  would 
receive  additional  benefits,  and  8640  million 
In  additional  benefit  payments  would  be 
made  In  the  first  full  year. 

Effective  date. — January  1,  1071. 
Cost -of -Living  tncreasea 

The  House-pajised  bill  wtnild  have  pro- 
vided for  cost-of-llvlnB  Increases  In  benefits 
and  for  related  Increases  In  the  tax  bpse  end 
In  the  exemnt  amount  under  the  retlrero*'nt 
test  which  would  here  subordinated  the  role 
of  CongTfBS  In  determlnlne  benefit  levels.  The 
committee  has  revised  these  provisions  In 
order  to  Btrese  the  role  of  the  Congress  In 
setting  social  securltr  tax  and  tjenefit  levels. 
Under  the  committee  bill  social  pectirlty 
benefits  would  rise  automatically  In  the  event 
the  cost  of  living  gee?  un  and  Conrre.'W  failed 
to  legislate  on  social  securltv  benetfla  or 
taxes.  The  social  securltv  earnings  limitation 
would  Increase  autoraRtlcallv  as  covered 
eamlnn  Increase.  The  full  cost  of  theRO  suTo- 
matlc  Increa.'ies  would  be  met  equally  by  In- 
creases In  tax  rates  and  In  the  tax  bSFe.  with 
'he  function  of  determlnlne  the  b«j»e  and 
the  rates  nerformed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  com- 
mittee bill  would  provide  that  the  automatic 
benefit  tncreases  wonld  not  go  Into  effect 
If  In  the  year  t>efore  the  vear  In  which  the 
Increase  was  to  be  effective  Oonrrens  and 
the  President  had  aoproved  a  change  In  sodal 
security  benefit  levels,  or  a  change  In  the 
■schedule  of  social  securltv  tax  rates,  or  a 
change  In  the  social  security  tax  has*. 
Age  83  Computation  Point  for  Uen 

Under  oresent  law.  the  method  of  comput- 
ing benefits  for  men  and  women  differs  In 
that  yeare  up  to  age  86  must  be  taken  Into 
account  In  determining  average  earnings  for 
men.  whUe  for  women,  only  years  up  to  sve 
83  mu-'st  be  taken  Into  account.  Also,  benefit 
eligibility  Is  figured  up  to  age  68  for  men 
and  up  to  affe  63  for  women.  These  differences 
wbloh  provide  special  advantages  for  women 
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would  be  ellmlnftted  under  the  committee 
bUl  and  under  the  Houae-pmBaed  bUl  by  ap- 
plying the  aune  rules  to  men  as  now  apply 
to  wonjea. 

The  House-passed  change  would  apply  Im- 
mediately lo  those  already  on  the  rolls  as 
well  as  to  those  coming  on  In  the  future. 
Under  the  conimlttee*s  bUl.  ther^  would  be 
a  gradual  tranattion  to  the  new  procedures 
90  that  the  provision  would  apply  only  to 
those  becoming  entitled  In  beneflta  in  the 
future:  the  number  of  yean  used  in  deter- 
mining insured  status  and  In  computing  ben- 
efits for  men  would  be  reduced  in  3  steps 
w  that  men  reaching  a«e  W  in  1973.  and 
l»ter.  would  hasre  only  years  up  to  a«e  62 
taken  into  account  m  determining  Insured 
sta'ua  and  aversRe  earnings. 

In  the  flrat  ftili  year,  an  additional  tfl  mU- 


deceased.  or  dlaabled  worker,  if  hla  disability 
began  before  a«e  22,  rather  than  before  18  as 
under  present  law.  The  conunlttee  added  a 
new  provision  to  permit  a  person  who  was 
entitled  to  childhood  dlsablUty  beneflu  to 
become  re-enUUed  If  he  again  becomes  dis- 
abled within  7  years  after  his  prior  enUtle- 
ment  to  such  beneflta  was  terminated. 

About  13,000  people — disabled  children  and 
their  mothers — would  Immediately  become 
eligible  for  beneflta.  primarily  as  a  result  of 
extending  the  age  limit  to  32.  About  %13  mil- 
lion in  additional  beneflta  would  be  paid 
out  during  the  flrst  full  year. 

effective  date. — January  1.  1971. 

DlsablUty  Beneflts  Affected  by  the  Receipt 
of  Workmen's  Compensation 

The  committee  deleted  the  provision  In  the 
House   bill   modifying  the  workmen's  com- 


as well  as  the  "self-employed"  membara  of 
the  sect.  The  employee  would  have  to  flle  an 
application  for  exemption  from  the  tax  and 
waive  his  eligibility  for  social  security  and 
medicare  beneflts  as  the  aelf-employed  mem- 
bers must  presently  do.  The  provision  spe- 
clflcally  provides  that  there  would  be  no 
forgiveness  of  the  employer  portion  of  the 
social  security  tax  as  the  committee  believes 
this  would  create  an  undesirable  preference 
in  the  statute. 

Trust  Fund  Expenditures  for  Rehabilitation 
Services 
The  committee  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  to  authorize  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  social  security  trust  fund  monies 
that  may  be  used  lo  pay  for  the  costs  of  re- 
habilitating social  security  disability  bene- 
flolariee.  The  amount  would  be  increased 
from   1   percent  of  the  previous  year's  dls- 


pje — workers,  their  dependents,  snd  aurvlvoM      p<;iw»«^  _^^j ^  _,  ^^_  ^,^ 


not    eligible    under   present    law— would   be 

added  to  the  rolls  In  the  ftrst  year. 

Eijectire  date. — January  1.  1971. 

Increase  in  Maximum  Family  Beneflts 
The  committee  bill  provides  that  families 
coming  on  the  rolls  after  a  benefit  Increase 
Is  enacted,  as  weU  as  families  already  on  the 
rolls  at  the  time  the  Increase  is  enacted, 
would  be  guaranteed  the  full  amount  (10 
percent  under  the  committee  bill)  of  the 
current  and  future  general  benefit  increases. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  maximum  famUy 
benefits  would  range  from  1.5  to  1.88  times 
the  worker's  benefit  amount  payable  at 
age  65. 

Effective  date. — January  1.  1971. 

Actuarial  Reduction  for  Women 
Under  present  law  when  a  woman  appUea 
before  age  86  for  a  retirement  benefit  based 
on  her  own  earnings,  her  beneflts  are  actu- 
arially reduced  to  take  account  of  the  longer 
period  over  which  l>eneflta  will  be  paid,  tf 
she  subaequenUy  applies  for  a  wife's  benefit 
after  reacblng  age  «S.  her  wife's  benefit  is 
also  reduced  to  reflect  the  fact  that  she 
began  to  receive  beneflta  before  age  flS.  The 
Hotise-paased  bill  would  eliminate  acttiarlsl 
reduction  in  such  caaea;  the  committee  bill 
would  retain  the  provialona  of  present  law. 
Benefiu  for  Divorced  Women 
The  committee  bill  retains  the  provisions 
of  present  law  which  require  that  in  order 
to  qualify  for  beneflts  as  a  divorced  wife. 
divorced  widow  or  a  sorvlTlng  divorced 
mother  a  woman  must  show  that:  (1)  ahe 
was  receiving  at  least  one-half  of  her  support 
from  her  former  husband,  or  (2)  she  was 
receiving  substantial  contributions  from  her 
former  husband,  or  (3)  there  was  a  court 
order  in  effect  provldmg  for  substantial  con- 
tributions to  her  support  by  her  former 
husband. 

The  Hoiise-pwMed  blU  would  delete  tbeee 
requirements. 

Waiting  Period  for  DlsabUlty  BeneflU 
Under  present  law  there  is  a  six-month 
waiting  period  before  a  disabled  person  la 
eligible  for  aodal  security  dlaablllty  insur- 
ance benefits.  The  committee  added  to  the 
House  bill  a  provision  to  reduce  the  waiting 
period  for  dlsablUty  beneflts  by  two  months, 
so  that  beneflta  would  he  payable  on  the 
basis  of  a  four-month  waiting  period,  rather 
than  a  alx-month  period. 

About  140.000  people — disabled  worken 
and  their  dependents  and  disabled  widows 
and  widowers — would  be  able  to  receive  a 
benefit  for  January  1971  aa  a  result  of  this 
provision.  About  JISS  million  In  additional 
benefits  would  be  paid  out  during  the  first 
full  year. 

Effective  date. — January  1.  1971. 

Childhood  DlsablUty  Beneflts 
The  committee  bill  would  extend  the  ex- 
would  provide  childhood  dlsablUty  benefits 
for  the  disabled  child  of  an  Insured  zvttred. 


from  80  percent  to  100  percent  of  the  dis- 
abled worker's  average  current  earnings  be- 
fore the  onset  of  his  dlsablUty. 

DlsablUty  Insurance  Benefits  for  the 
Blind 


and  subsequent  years. 

Underpayments 

The  comnUttee  added  a  provision  to  the 

House  bin  under  which  additional  relatives 

(by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption)   would  be 

added   to  the  present  categories  of  persons 


The  Hoiise-pasaed  bill  contained  a  provl-     ^g^^  ^  tue  law  who  may  receive  social  ae- 


slon  which  would  eliminate  the  general 
recency-of-work  requirement  for  people  who 
meet  the  definition  of  blindness  in  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  committee  bUl  revises  the 
requlremenu  for  paying  dlsablUty  Insurance 
beneflts  to  blind  people.  Under  the  committee 
wvlalon,  dlsablUty  insurance  beneflts  would 
be  payable  to  any  blind  person  (a«  defined 
In  the  law)  who  has  credit  for  6  quarters  of 
social  security  coverage,  without  regard  to 
his  ability  to  work. 

About  aaS.OOO  people,  blind  workers  and 
their  dependents,  would  become  immediately 
eUglble  for  monthly  benefits.  About  »225 
aOlUon  In  additional  benefits  would  be  paid 
out  during  the  fir«  fuU  year. 
Effective  dote.— January  1.  1971. 
Adoption  of  Child  by  Retired  or 
Disabled  Worker 
The  committee  broadened  the  provision  of 
the  House-passed  bUl  which  would  change 
the  provisions  of  present  law  relating  to  the 
payment  of  beneflts  to  a  cMld  (other  than 
a  natural  child  or  a  stepchild )  who  U  adopted 
by  a  disability  Insmunce  beneficiary  after  the 
latter  becomes  entitled  to  beneftu.  Under  the 
committee  bill,  the  child,  adopted  when  a 
disabled  or  retired  worker  Is  entitled  to  bene- 
flts. would  be  able  to  get  chUd'a  benefito 
baaed  on  the  worker's  earnings  If:  (1)  the 
adoption  was  decreed  by  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction  within  the  United  SUtee.  (2) 
the  child  lived  with  the  worker  in  the  United 
States  Tor  the  year  before  the  worker  became 
disabled  or  entitled  to  an  old-age  or  dls- 
ablUty Insurance  benefit,  (3)  the  chUd  re- 
ceived at  least  one-half  of  hla  support  from 
the  worker  lor  that  year,  and  (4)  the  child 
was  tinder  age  18  at  the  Ume  he  began  Uvlng 
with  the  worker. 

Effective  date. — January  1. 1971, 
Refund  of  Social  Security  Tax  to  Members 
of    Certain   Religious   nUUu   Opposed   to 
Insurance 

Under  present  law.  members  of  certain  re- 
ligious sects,  who  have  consclentlotM  objeo- 
tton.1  to  social  security  by  reason  of  their 
adherence  to  the  estahUshed  teachings  of  the 
sect,  may  be  exempt  from  the  social  security 
self-employment  tax  provided  they  also 
waive  their  eligibility  for  social  security  ben- 
eflu. This  exempUcn  was  written  largely  to 
relieve  the  Olc  Order  Amlsh  from  having  to 
pay  the  social  security  tax  when,  because  of 
their  religious  bellefH.  they  would  never  draw 
social  security  beneflts. 

The  committee  blU.  like  the  House  bUl. 
emptton  fby  a  refund  or  credit  against  in- 
come taxe?  at  year  end)  from  social  security 
taxes  to  membera  of  the  aect  who  are  "em- 
ployeee"  corered  bj  the  Social  Security  Aot 


curlty  cash  payments  due  a  deceased  bene- 
flclary  under  title  n  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

Wage  Credits  for  Members  of  the  Uniformed 
Services 
Present  law  provides  for  noncontrlbutory 
social  security  wage  credits  of  up  to  $100 
a  month,  in  addition  to  credit  for  basic  pay, 
for  military  service  performed  after  1967. 
The  committee  bill,  like  the  Bouse  bUl.  would 
provide  that  the  additional  wage  credits 
would  be  extended  to  service  in  the  period 
from  1957  (when  military  service  was  first 
covered  under  social  security)  through  19«7. 
In  addition,  the  committee  blU  would  make 
a  change  in  the  way  the  additional  credit 
Is  computed  from  $100  for  each  month  of 
service  to  8300  for  each  quarter  of  service. 
The  additional  wage  credits  would  affect  ap- 
proximately 130,000  beneficiaries  immedi- 
:itely;  about  tSS  mllUon  In  additional  bene- 
flts would  be  paid  out  In  the  first  fuU  year. 

Effective  dofe.— January  1.  1971. 
2.  Provisions  of  the  House  bill  that  icere  not 

cttanged  by  the  committee 
Special  Paymenu  to  People  Age  72  and  Older 
Under  present  law  the  special  payments 
of  948  a  month  for  an  Individual  and  869 
for  a  couple  made  to  people  age  72  and  over 
who  have  not  worked  under  the  program  long 
enough  to  quaUfy  for  regular  cash  beneflU. 
Under  the  bill,  the  payments  would  be  in- 
creased by  6  percent  to  848.30  a  month  for 
an  individual  and  872.60  for  a  couple. 

The  benefit  Increase  would  be  effective  for 
the  month  of  January  1971  but  would  not 
be  paid  untU  April. 

Reduced  Benefits  for  Widowers  at  Age  00 
The  1965  amendments  lowered  from  83  to 
60  the  age  of  etiglblllty  for  widows  but  left 
the  age  of  eUglblUty  for  dependent  widowers 
at  age  82.  The  bill  provides  that  wldowera 
who  have  attained  age  60  would  be  eligible 
for  reduced  beneflts,  as  widows  are  tinder 
present  law. 
Effective  date.— January  1, 1971. 

Liberal  of  the  Retirement  Teat 
The  committee  bUl.  like  the  House  bUl, 
provides  an  increase  from  81.680  to  82,000 
in  the  amotmt  a  beneficiary  under  age  72 
may  earn  In  a  year  and  stUl  be  paid  full  aodal 
security  beneflts  for  the  year. 

Under  present  law,  each  83  earned  between 
81,980  and  82.880  results  In  a  81  reduction  In 
beneflts:  each  dollar  earned  above  82.880  re- 
duces benefits  by  81.  The  bUl  would  provide 
for  a  81  reduction  for  each  82  earned  with 
respect  to  all  earnings  above  82,000,  not  ]uat 
tboae  between  82.000  and  3.200. 
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Tot  1971  about  660.000  beneficiaries  wnuld 
receive  additional  beneflts,  and  about  380,000 
peraona  who  would  receive  no  beneflta  under 
prwent  law  would  receive  some  benefiu. 
Additional  benefit  payments  for  the  first  full 
year  would  be  about  8404  mllUon. 

tffeetWt  data. — Taxable  years  ending  after 
1970. 
Disability  Insurance  Benefits  AppUcatlons 

Filed  After  Death 
The  committee  biU  would  permit  disabUity 
Insurance  beneflts  (and  dependents'  beneflts 
based  on  the  worker's  entitlement  to  disabil- 
ity beneflts)  to  be  paid  to  the  disabled  work- 
er'a  survivors  if  an  appUcatlon  for  beneflts 
is  filed  within  3  months  after  the  disabled 
worker's  death. 

Effective  date.— Deatha  in  and  after  year 
of  enactment. 

Penalty  for  Furnishing  False  Information  To 
Obtam  a  Social  Security  Number 
Under  present  law,  penalties  are  not  pro- 
vided for  Individuals  who  give  false  mforma- 
tlon  In  order  to  secure  multiple  social  secu- 
rity numbers  with  an  intent  to  conceal  their 
true  Identities.  This  has  led  to  a  number  of 
problems  In  private  industry  and  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  Government  programs. 
Therefore,  the  conunlttee  blU.  like  the  House 
bUI.  would  provide  criminal  penalties  if  an 
Individual  wlUfuUy  furnishes  lalae  informa- 
tion with  the  Intent  to  deceive  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  for  the 
purpoee  of  obtaining  more  than  one  aodal 
aecurlty  number  or  of  establishing  a  sodal 
aecurlty  record  under  a  different  name.  Upon 
conviction,  an  individual  shaU  be  fined  not 
more  than  81,000,  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both. 

Other  Cash  Beneflt  Amendments 
The  committee  also  deleted  the  House- 
passed  amendment  providing  social  security 
coverage  for  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  em- 
ployees and  adopted  amendments  relating 
to  widows  who  remarry,  retroactive  payment* 
for  certain  disabled  people,  temporary  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  Guam,  po- 
licemen and  firemen  in  Idaho  and  poUce- 
men  in  Missouri,  certain  public  hospiul  em- 
ployees in  New  Mexico,  registrars  of  voters 
In  Louisiana,  certain  U.S.  cltleena  who  are 
.'leir-employed  outside  the  United  States  and 
certain  part-time  and  student  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments  In  Nebraska. 
Other  amendments  Included  In  the  commit- 
tee's hlU  relate  to  the  treatment  of  earn- 
ings of  self-employed  people  paying  taxes 
on  a  fiscal  year  basts ,  recomputatlon  of  bene- 
flta based  on  combined  railroad  and  soda) 
security  eaminga  and  payment  to  a  child  en- 
titled on  the  record  of  more  than  one 
worker. 

B.  KmiCAaa  akd  moiic&m 
1.  Provtaions  of  the  Howe  bill  ifiat  were  not 

substantialtp  changed  by  the  comm<ft«e 
Relationship  between  Medicare  and  Federal 
employees  beneflts 
The  committee  bill  would  require  that  ef- 
fective January  1,  1972,  no  payment  would 
be  made  under  medicare  for  the  aacae  serv- 
ices covered  under  a  Federal  employees  health 
beneflts  plan,  unless  in  the  meantime,  the 
SecreUry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare certifies  that  the  Federal  cnployeea 
health  beneflta  program  has  been  modified 
to  make  available  coverage  supplementary  to 
medicare  beneflts  and  that  Federal  employees 
and  retirees  age  66  and  over  wIU  continue  to 
have  the  beneflt  of  a  Government  contribu- 
tion toward  their  health  insurance  premi- 
ums. 

HoepltAl  Insnruiee  for  the  Uninsured 
People  reaching  age  65  who  are  Ineligible 
for  hoepltal  insurance  beneflta  under  medl- 
eare  would  be  able  to  enroU,  on  a  voluntary 
b«^,  for  hoepltal  Insurance  coverage  under 
the  same  conditions  under  which  people  can 
enroU  under  Una  supplement&ry  medical  in- 


surance part  of  medicare.  EnroUment  for 
supplementary  medical  insurance  la  also  re- 
quired. Those  who  enroll  would  pay  the  full 
cost  of  the  protection — estimated  at  827  a 
month  at  the  beginning  of  the  program,  and 
rising  as  hospital  costs  rise.  States  and  pub- 
lic organizations,  through  agreements  with 
the  Secretary,  would  be  permitted  to  pur- 
chase such  protection  on  a  group  baala  for 
their  retired  (or  active)  employees  age  85 
or  over. 

Limitation  on  Recognition  of  Phyaldans" 
Fee  Increases 

Charges  determined  to  be  reaaonahle  un- 
der the  present  criteria  in  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health  law 
would  be  llmltd  by  providing:  (o)  that  after 
enactment  of  the  biU  medical  charge  levels 
recognized  as  prevaUlng  may  not  be  in- 
creased beyond  the  7Sth  percentUe  of  actual 
charges  in  a  locality  during  the  previous 
elapsed  calendar  year;  (b)  that  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  thereafter  the  prevailing  charge 
levels  recognized  for  a  locality  may  be  in- 
creased, in  the  aggregate,  only  to  the  extent 
Justified  by  Indexes  reflecting  changes  in 
coats  of  practice  of  physicians  and  in  earn- 
ings levels;  and  (c)  that  for  medical  sup- 
pUea,  eqxilpraent.  and  services  that.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Secretary.  generoUy  do  not 
vary  significantly  tn  quaUty  from  one  «up- 
pller  to  another,  charges  allowed  as  rea- 
sonable may  not  exceed  the  lower  levels  at 
which  such  supplies,  equipment  and  services 
are  widely  available  In  a  locality. 
Termination  jI  Paymenw  to  Suppliers  of 
Services  Who  Abuse  the  Medicare  Program 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  given  authority  to  termi- 
nate payment  for  eervlcee  rendered  by  a 
supplier  of  health  and  medical  services  found 
to  be  guilty  of  program  abuses.  Program  re- 
view teams  would  be  established  to  furnish 
the  Secretary  professional  advice  in  cerry- 
ing  out  this  authority. 

Repeal  of  Medicaid  Provision  Bequlrlnc  Br- 
pimded  Proerams 

The  requirement  In  present  law  that  States 
have  comprehen&lve  medicaid  programs  by 
1977  would  be  repealed. 

State  Determination  of  Reaaonahle  Hoepltal 
Costs 

states  would  be  permitted  to  pay  hospitals 
on  the  basis  of  their  own  determination  of 
reasonable  cost,  provided  there  la  asvuranoc 
that  the  medicaid  program  would  pay  the 
actual  cost  of  hospltaUxation  of  medicaid  re- 
dplenta. 

Government     Payment     No     Higher     Than 
Charges 

Payments  for  institutional  eervlcee  under 
the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  could  not  be  higher 
than  the  charges  regularly  made  for  those 
services. 

Federal  Matchmg  for  Btodem  ClaUna  Prooes- 
ing  Systems 

Federal  matchmg  at  the  90-percent  rate 
would  be  available  under  medicaid  for  the 
Statee  to  set  up  mechatused  clalma  proceaa- 
ing  and  Informational  retrieval  systems.  Fed- 
eral matching  for  the  continuing  operation 
of  such  systems  would  be  at  the  76-percent 
rMe. 

Pndilbitlon  of  ReaaslgnmenU 

Medicare  (part  B)  and  medicaid  payments 
to  anyone  other  than  a  patient,  hla  physi- 
cian, or  other  person  providing  the  service, 
would  generally  be  prohibited,  unleae  the 
physician  (or,  in  the  oaae  of  mertlnald.  an- 
other type  of  practitioner)  La  required  aa  a 
condition  of  his  employment  to  turn  over  hla 
fees  to  his  employer  or  unless  there  is  a  con- 
tractual arrangement  between  the  physldan 
and  the  faculty  In  which  the  serrlces  were 
provided  under  which  the  faolUty  bUla  for 
aU  such  services. 


UtUixatlon  Review  in  Medicaid 
Hospitals  and  skUled  nursing  homes  par- 
ticipating m  the  medicaid  and  maternal  and 
child  health  programs  would  be  required  to 
have  the  same  type  of  utilization  review 
committee  with  the  same  functions  as  are 
required  In  ttie  medicare  procram.  (Any  such 
committee  actu&Uy  performing  such  func- 
tions for  medicare  purposes  would  apply 
these  to  medicaid  cases.) 

Medicaid  DeducUbles  for  the  Medically 

Indigent 

Present  law  requires  medicaid  cost  sharing 

provisions  for  the  medically -indigent  to  vary 

directly  »ith  the  amount  of  the  recipient's 

income. 

This  has  created  an  Impossible  adminla- 
trailve  Bltuatlon  for  Slates  desiring  to  apply 
uniform  reasonable  copayment  requirements 
Ifor  example.  50  cents  or  81  per  preecrlptlon). 
The  amendment   would   permit  Stales  to 
employ    reasonable    cost    sharing    provisions 
with  respect  lo  health  services  for  the  medt- 
caUy  indigent  without   requiring  variations 
because  of  differences  m  income  levels  of 
different  medically  Indigent  reclplenta. 
Terminating  Payment  Where  Hospital  Ad- 
mission Not  Necessary  Under  Medicare 
If  the  utUlzatlon  review  committee  of  a 
hospital  or  extended  care  foclUty,  in  Its  sam- 
ple review  of  admissions,  finds  a  case  where 
inatltutlonallxation   la  no   longer  necessary, 
payment  would  be  cut  off  after  3  days.  This 
provision  parallels  the  provision  in  present 
law  under  which  long-stay  ca^cs  are  cut  off 
after  3  days  when  the  utilization  review  com- 
mlitee  determines  that  instltutionalleatlon  Is 
no  longer  required. 
Bole  of  State  Health  Agencies  m  Medicaid 
State   health  or  other   appropriate   State 
medicaid  agencies  would  be  required  to  per- 
form certain  functions  under  the  medicaid 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs  re- 
lating to  the  quaUty  of  the  health  care  fur- 
nished to  reclplenta. 

BetroacUve  Coverage  Under  Medicaid 
States  would  be  required  to  cover  under 
medicaid  the  coet  of  health  care  provided  to 
an  eligible  individual  during  the  3-month 
period  before  the  month  in  which  he  applied 
for  medicaid. 
CertiflcaUon  of  Hoepitalhatlon  tor  Dental 

Care 
A  dentist  wotild  be  authorised  to  certify 
to  the  necessity  for  hospltaJizatlon  to  pro- 
tect the  health  of  a  medicare  paUent  who  U 
haepi*'aUzed  for  nonoovored  dental  proce- 
dures. 

Christian  Sdence  Sanatorlums  Under 
Medicaid 
Christian  Bdenoe  aanatoriuma   would  he 
exempted    from    the    medicaid    requirement 
that  they  have  a  Ucensed  nursing  home  ad- 
ministrator  and    from   other   InappropriaM 
skilled  nursing  home  requirements. 
Grace  Period  for  Paying  Medicare  Premium 
Where  there  is  good  oauae  for  a  medicare 
beneflclarya   failure  to  pay  supplementary 
medical   inaurance   premiums,  an   extended 
grace  period  of  90  days  would  be  provided. 
Extension  of  Time  for  FUlng  Medicare  Claims 
The   time   limit   for   flUng  supplementary 
medical  inaurance  claims  would  be  extended 
where  the  medicare  beneflxJory'a  delay  is  due 
to  administrative  error. 
Waiver  of  Enrollment  Bequlrementa  in  Oum 
of  Administrative  Error 
Where  an  individual's  enroUment  rights 
under  part  B  of  medicare  have  been  preju- 
diced because  of  inaction  or  error  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  the  Secretary  would  be 
authorised  to  provide  equitable  relief  to  the 
individual. 

Enrollment  Under  Medicare 
EUglble  Individuals  would  be  permitted  to 
enroll  under  medicare's  8upptem«itary  medl- 
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cal  Uutmnce  program  during  any  prtMcrltMd 
enroUment  period.  BeneflcL&rlee  would  no 
longer  be  required  to  enroll  wlthlo  3  Teurs 
following  first  eligibility  or  a  previous  wlth- 
drmw&I  from  the  program.  Relief  would  be 
provided  where  wlmliilstr&tlTe  error  hma 
prejudiced  an  individual's  right  to  enroll  in 
medicare's  Bupplementary  medical  Insurance 
program. 

Waiver  of  Medicare  OverpAyment 
Where  Incorrect  medicare  payiDentB  were 
made  to  a  deceased  beneflcl&ry.  the  liability 
of  survlvon  for  repayment  could  be  waived 
If  the  Burvlvors  were  without  fault  In  In- 
curring the  overpayment. 

Medicare  fttr  Hearings 
Fair  he&rlngB.  held  by  medicare  carrlera  In 
response  to  dl-sagreemeDta  over  amounta  paid 
under     lupplemantary     medical     Insurance, 
would  be  conducted  only  where  the  amount 
In  controversy  la  tlOO  or  more. 
Collection  of  Medicare  Premium  by  Railroad 
Retirement  Board 
Whera  a  pervon  Is  entitled  to  both  railroad 
retirement  and  social  security  monthly  bene- 
fits, his  premium  payment  for  supplementary 
medical    Insurance    benefits    would    be    de- 
ducted  from  hla  Railroad  Retirement  ben- 
efit tn  all 


hospital  In  a  year.  The  oomrolttee  subeil- 
tnted  for  the  House  section  a  provision  which 
would  autborlse  the  secretary  of  HEW  to 
reduce  the  matching  selectively  In  thoee 
States  where  he  finds  Inadequate  medical 
sudlt  and  utlllJBatlon  review.  The  cutback  In 
matching  wotild  be  related  to  the  degree  of 
excessive  costs  resulting  from  Inadequate 
review  and  audit. 


2.  Proriatona  of  the  Houm  Irtll  modified  by 
the  committee 

limitation  on  Federal  Payment  for  Disap- 
proved Bzpendlturee 
Reimbursement  amounts  to  providers  of 
health  services  under  the  medicaid,  medi- 
care, and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams for  capital  costs,  auch  as  depreciation 
and  lnt*reat.  would  not  be  made  with  respect 
to  targe  capital  expenditures  which  are  In- 
consistent with  State  or  local  health  facility 
plans.  The  committee  added  a  provision 
which  would  require  SUtes  which  apply  thU 
provision  to  establlah  an  appcala  mechanism 
at  the  State  level  for  purpoees  of  considering 
adverse  decisions. 

Experiments  and  ProJecU  In  Pro^>ectlve  Re- 
imbursement and  Incentives  tot  Economy 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  required  to  develop  ex- 
periments and  demonstration  projects  de- 
signed to  test  various  methods  of  making 
payment  to  providers  of  services  on  a  pro- 
^tcctlve  basis  under  the  medicare,  medicaid 
■ad  maternal  and  child  health  programs.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorised 
to  conduct  experiments  with  methods  of 
payment  or  reimbursement  designed  to  in- 
crease efficiency  and  economy.  The  commit- 
tee added  a  provision  which  would  allow  the 
Secretary  to  include  In  such  projects  com- 
munity mental  health  oentan,  and  amlnilfr- 
tory  care  facilities. 

Limits  on  costs  Recognised  as  BeasonaUe 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  given  authority  to  estab- 
lish and  promulgate  limits  on  provider  eoet« 
to  be  recognised  as  reasonable  under  medi- 
care baaed  on  oompajisons  of  the  oost  of 
covered  aervlcee  by  vartona  classes  of  pro- 
viders In  the  aame  geographical  area.  Hos- 
pitals and  extended  care  facilities  could 
charge  beneficiaries  for  the  coeta  of  services 
In  excess  of  thoee  that  are  necessary  to  the 
efficient  delivery  of  needed  health  servloea 
(except  In  the  esse  of  an  admission  by  a  phy- 
sician who  has  a  nrm.nriai  Interest  In  the  fa- 
cility) .  Tlie  committee  added  a  provision 
which  would  further  define  unreasonable 
costs  as  Including  those  resulting  trom  gross 
inefBcieDcy. 

UmlUtlon  on  Federal  Medicaid  Matching 
The  House  bill  provided  for  a  one-third 
cutback  in  Federal  medicaid  matching  after 
a  tnedlcsUd  patient  had  received  00  days  of 
care  In  a  skilled  nursing  bocne  or  90  days 
la  •  maotal  hospital  or  60  days  In  a  gOMffttl 


Payment  for  Supervisory  Physicians  In 
Teaching  Hospitals 

The  committee  modified  the  provision  In 
the  House  bill  which  would  provide  for  pay- 
ment for  sarvlces  of  certain  teaching  physi- 
cians on  a  coet  basis  and  would  make  fee- 
for-aervlce  reimbursement  contingent  on 
gentfal  blUlug  for  stich  services  to  all  pa- 
tlent«  and  collection  from  tboee  able  to  pay. 
Dnder  the  committee  modification,  reim- 
bursement of  i>hyslclan  time  in  the  teaching 
serivoe  would  be  determined  on  a  cost  gt 
oost-equlvalent  basis.  Reimbursement  for 
such  services  would  be  made  on  a  reason- 
able-charge  basis  If  the  hospital  had.  In  t2ie 
a-year  period  ending  In  1967.  and  subse- 
quently, customarily  charged  all  patients 
and  DoUeoted  from  a  majority  of  patients 
on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis,  or  If  a  bonaflde 
private  patient  relationship  had  been  estab- 
llsbwl. 

Institutional  Planning  and  Budgeting 
Health  Institutions  under  the  medicare 
program  would  be  required  to  have  a  vtTitten 
plan  reflecting  an  operating  budget  and  a 
capital  expenditure  budget.  The  committee 
clarified  this  provision  to  stipulate  that  the 
operating  budget  would  not  have  to  be  a  de- 
tailed Item  budget. 

Modifications  In  Extended  Care  and  Home 
Health  Benefits 
The  committee  modified  the  provisions  of 
the  Rouse  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  establish  presumptive  periods  of  coverage 
on  the  basis  of  a  physician's  certification  for 
patients  admitted  to  an  extended  care  facllUy 
or  started  on  a  home  health  plan.  The  com- 
mittee provides  that,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
pre-admlfisiOQ  review  of  extended  care  ad- 
missions would  be  required  and  unless  dls- 
e^p roved,  coverage  upon  admission  would 
continue  for  the  lesser  of  (1)  the  Initially 
certified  period.  (3)  until  notice  of  disap- 
proval, or  (3)  10  days.  Where  certifications 
and  evidence  were  provided  In  a  timely  basis. 
any  subsequent  determination  (for  purposes 
of  determining  medicare  payments  liability) 
that  the  patient  no  longer  required  covered 
care  would  be  effective  2  days  after  notifica- 
tion to  the  facility.  The  committee  provides 
for  a  similar  approach  to  the  determination 
of  coverage  of  home  health  serrlcea. 

Payments  to  Bealtb  Maintenance 
Organisations 
Medicare  beneficiaries  could  chooee  to 
have  their  care  provided  by  a  health  main- 
tenance organl!:atIon  (a  prepaid  group  health 
or  other  capitation  plan).  Medicare  would 
contract  with  such  organization,  and  would 
reimburse  them  on  a  capitation  basis  at  a 
rate  equivalent  to  95  percent  of  the  p«r 
capita  costs  of  medicare  beneficiaries  In  the 
area  with  actuarial  adjustments  taking  into 
account  variations  In  patient  mix.  Profits 
accruing  to  the  organisation,  beyond  their 
retention  rate  for  non-medicare  members 
would  be  passed  to  the  medicare  enroUees  In 
the  form  of  expanded  benefits.  The  com- 
mittee substantially  tightened  the  provision 
so  as  to  define  more  specifically  the  quality 
standards  and  reimbursement  mechanisms 
which  would  apply  to  the  organizations  as 
well  as  Including  additions]  safeguards 
against  potential  abuse  and  exploitation. 
Physical  and  Other  Therapy  Serrlcea  Under 
Medicare 
The  ocmunlttee  removed  the  provMoti  In 
the  House  bill  which  would  auttioclK  r«lm- 


bursement  up  to  1100  for  physical  therapy 
servloee  In  a  themptst's  office. 

The  committee  modified  the  llmltaUon  on 
relmbursemen  t  for  Inst  1 1  u  tional  ttierapy 
basis,  and  also  extended  the  limitation  from  a 
"salftry  equivalent"  to  a  "salary  related" 
basis,  and  also  eztanded  the  Umltatlon  to 
apply  to  other  theraplflte.  dletlclane.  social 
workers  and  medical  records  librarians  for 
their  services  provided  In  an  instltutlcnal 
setting. 

Medicare   Benefits   for   People   Uvlng   Vmr 
UjB.  Border 


The  Hooise  bill  provides  that  ^edlcara  ben- 
eficiaries living  In  the  border  areas  of  the 
United  States  would  be  entitled  to  covered 
Inpatient  hospital  care  If  the  hospital  they 
use  Is  closer  to  their  residence  than  a  oom- 
parable  U.S.  hospital  and  If  it  has  beesn 
accredited  by  a  hospital  approval  program 
with  standards  comparable  to  medicare 
standards.  The  committee  added  to  the 
House  bill  n.  provision  extending  coverage 
in  these  cnsee  to  physicians'  and  ambulance 
services  fumlshed  In  conjunction  with 
covered  foreign  hospital  care. 

3.  ffew  provisions  added  by  the  committee 
ProfesslonAl  Standards  Review  OrganlEatlons 
The  committee  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Professional  Standards  Review 
Organizations  formed  by  organlEatlons  rep- 
reaentlng  substantial  ntunbers  of  practicing 
physicians  in  local  areaf  to  aasume  responsi- 
bility for  comprehensive  and  ongoing  review 
of  servicer  provided  In  the  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs.  The  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment Is  to  assure  proper  utilisation  of  care 
and  Rervlces  provided  In  medicare  and  medic- 
aid through  a  formal  professional  mechanism 
representing  the  broadest  pceslble  cross- 
section  of  physicians  In  an  area.  Appropriate 
safeguards  are  Included  so  as  to  adequately 
provide  for  protection  of  the  public  Intereet 
:ind  to  prevent  pro  forma  assumption  and 
carrying  out  of  the  vitally  Important  review 
actMtlee  In  the  two  highly -ex  pensive  pro- 
i^ranis.  The  amendment  provides  for  the  use 
by  the  P3RO  of  effective  utilization  review 
comroltteoa  In  hospitals  and  medical  orga- 
nizations. 

Conform  Medicare  and  Medicaid  Standards 
for  Nursing  Facilities 
Tb«  committee  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  Which  would  require  that  health, 
safety,  environmental,  and  staffing  standards 
for  extended  care  racllltlea  be  uniform  with 
those  established  for  skilled  nursing  homes 
under  medicaid. 

Inspector  General  for  Health  Administration 
An  Office  of  Inspector  General  for  Health 
Administration  would  be  established  within 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  Inspector  Oeoeral  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  would  report  to 
the  Secretary,  and  would  be  responsible  for 
reviewing  and  auditing  the  social  security 
health  programs  on  a  continuing  and  com- 
prehensive basis  to  determine  their  efficiency, 
eoonomy.  and  consonance  with  the  law. 
Proficiency  Evaluation  of  Otherwise  Dts- 

quallBed  Health  Care  Personnel 
The  committee  bill  would  require  the  Sso- 
retary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
develop  and  employ  proficiency  exxunlnatlons 
to  determine  whether  health  care  personnel. 
not  otherwise  meeting  specific  formal  criteria 
now  Included  In  medicare  regulations,  have 
sufficient  training,  experlenoe.  and  profes- 
sional competence  to  be  considered  qualified 
personnel  for  purpoees  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 
Penalty  for  Fraudulent  Acts  Under  the 

Medicare  and  Medicaid  Programs 

The  oommltte*  added  to  the  House  bill  a 

provision  which  would  broaden  the  prsssnt 

penalty  provlsioDa  relating  to  the  making  of 

a  false  statement  or  leprsssntatlon  <tf  a  mats- 
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rial  fact  In  any  application  for  medicare  pay- 
ments, to  Include  the  soliciting,  offering,  or 
acceptanoe  of  kickbacks  or  brltMS.  Including 
the  rebating  of  a  portion  of  a  fee  or  a  charge 
for  a  patient  referral,  by  providers  of  health 
care  services.  The  penalty  for  such  acts,  as 
well  as  the  acts  currently  subject  to  penalty 
under  medicare,  would  be  Imprisonment  up 
to  one  year,  a  fine  of  flCOOO,  or  both.  In 
addition,  the  oommlttee  bill  provides  that 
similar  penalty  provlsloiu  a|^ly  under  medic- 
aid. 

The  committee  also  provided  that  anyone 
who  knowingly  and  willfully  makes,  or  In- 
duces the  making  of,  a  false  statement  of 
material  fact  with  respect  to  the  conditions 
and  operation  of  a  health  care  facility  or 
home  health  agency  In  order  to  secure  insdl- 
oare  or  medicaid  certification  of  the  facility 
or  agency,  would  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  up  to  6  months'  Imprison- 
ment, a  fine  of  not  more  than  $3,000,  or  both. 
Inclusion  of  American  Samoa  and  the  lYust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  XTnder 
TlUeV 

The  committee  bQl  would  include  the 
Trust  Ttorltory  of  the  Padfio  ^i'*f**df  and 
American  Samoa  as  eligible  to  receive  funds 
under  tbe  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children  programs  (title  V). 
Provide  for  Reasonable  Approval  of  Rural 
Hospitals 
The  oommlttee  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  which  would  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
waive,  on  an  annual  basis,  the  requirement 
that  an  aooass  hospital  have  registered  pro- 
fessional nurses  on  duty  around  tbe  clock, 
but  only  It  he  finds  that  the  hospital :  (a) 
has  made,  and  Is  continuing  to  make,  a  bona 
fide  effort  to  comply  with  the  nursing  staff 
requirement  but  Is  unable  to  employ  the 
qualified  personnel  necessary  because  of 
nursing  personnel  shortages  In  the  area  and 
has  an  &N  on  the  daytime  shift:  (b)  Is  lo- 
cated in  a  geographical  area  In  which  hos- 
pital facilities  are  in  short  supply;  and  (c) 
nonpartlolpatton  of  the  "access**  hospital 
would  seriously  reduce  the  availability  of 
hospital  services  to  beneficiaries  residing  In 
the  area.  The  waiver  authority  would  expire 
December  61,  107S. 

Consultants  for  Extended  Care  Facilities 
Tbe  oommlttee  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  to  authorise  State  agencies  to  pro- 
vide consultative  services  to  those  extended 
oare  faculties  which  request  them  in  such 
specialty  areas  as  maintenance  of  medical 
records  and  the  formulation  of  policies  gov- 
erning the  provision  of  dietary  and  social 
services.  Medicare  payment  would  be  made 
directly  to  the  state  agency  for  the  coats  In- 
curred In  rendering  these  consultative  serv- 
ices. The  provision  of  such  servloas  by  the 
State  would  satisfy  the  medicare  require- 
ments relating  to  the  use  of  consultants  In 
the  appropriate  specialty  areas. 

Publlc  Access  to  Records  Concerning 

Institutions'  Qualifications 
The  oommlttee  added  to  the  House  bill  a 
provision  under  which  the  Secretary  of 
Haalth.  EduoatlOQ.  aiul  Welfare  wotild  be 
required  to  make  reports  of  an  Institution's 
slgnlQcant  deficiencies  (such  as  deficiencies 
in  ths  areas  of  stafllng.  fire,  safety,  and  sani- 
tation) a  matter  of  public  record  readily 
and  generally  available  at  social  security 
district  offices  If.  after  a  reasonable  lapse  of 
time  (not  to  exceed  00  days),  such  deficien- 
cies were  not  corrected. 
BtmpUfled  BslmbUTsement  of  Sxtcndsd  Care 
FselUtles 
Tlu  cosnmlttM  provialon  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
W^are  to  adopt  (and  adjust  as  speciQed), 
as  reasonable -cost  payments  for  extended 
care  facilities  In  any  State,  the  rates  de- 
veloped In  that  Bute  under  medicaid  for 
reimbursement   of  skilled   nursing  oar*.   If 


the  Secretary  finds  that  they  are  based  upon 
reasonable  analyses  of  costs  of  oare  In  com- 
parable faculties. 

Authority  for  IstaWUhlng  lisna  to  Pennlt 
Recovery  of  Ovsrpajmsuts 
The  committee  added  a  provision  to  the 
House  bUl  to  facilitate  ths  recoupment  of 
overpayments  to  providers  of  swvicea  by 
authorizing  tbe  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  when  he  detennlDes  It 
to  be  necessary  for  purposes  of  recovering 
an  overpayment  to  a  provider,  to  estab- 
lish a  lien  in  favor  of  the  Oovemment  In 
the  amount  of  tbe  overpayment,  preserving 
In  tbe  course  of  such  action  the  rl^t  of 
the  provider  to  contest  ths  amount  of  ths 
overpayment  and  to  seek  release  of  ths  lien 
to  clear  title. 

Direct  Laboratory  Billing 
The  oommlttee  Mil  would  autborlae  direct 
payment  to  laboratories  for  diagnostic  tests 
at  a  negotiated  rate  provided  that  such  rate 
does  not  exceed  the  amount  which  is  pay- 
able under  present  law. 
Refunding  of  Bxcsas  Medicare  Premltmis 
The  oommlttee  bill  would  autborlae  tbe 
refunding    of    excess    medicare    premiums 
paid  prior  to  a  beneficiary's  death. 
Waiver  of  Recovery  of  Erroneous  Payment 
The    committee    provisions    would    limit 
medicare's  right  of  recovery  of  an  errone- 
ous payment  to  a  three-year  period  from  the 
date  of  the     ayment.  where  the  Institution 
or  pervon  Involved  acted  in  good  faith.  Sim- 
ilarly, the  Secretary  of  HEW.  would  specify 
a  reasonable  period  of  time  (not  to  exceed 
3  years)  after  which  medicare  would  not  be 
required  to  accept  claims  for  undarpayment 
or  nonpayment. 
Provider  Reimbursement  Appeals  Board 
The  committee  amendment  would  estat>- 
llsh  an  appeals  board  to  hear  appeals  on  re- 
imbursement  decisions    made    by    Interme- 
diaries, nnder  certain  conditions,  and  where 
the  amount  at  Issue  was  010,000  or  more. 
Prosthetic  Lenses  Fumlshed  by  Optometrists 
Ths  committee  amended  the  definition  of 
physician  In  medicare  to  Include  a  Uoensed 
doctor  of  optometry,  but  f>nly  with  re^>ect 
to  establlahlng  the  medical  nseesslty  of  pros- 
thetic lenses. 

Ohlropracton 
The  committee  amendment  wotild  delete 
the  study  of  chiropractic  services  called  for 
in  the  House  bill  and  wotild  substitute  a 
provision  which  would  provide  for  the  cover- 
age under  medicare  of  services  involving 
manipulation  of  the  spine  by  licensed  chiro- 
practors, If  the  chiropractor  meets  certain 
minimum  standards  eetablibhed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  same  limitations  on  chiropractic  services 
would  also  be  applicable  to  States  providing 
such  cars  under  medicaid. 

Colostomy  Supplies 
The  committee  provided  for  tbs  Inclusion 
of  materials  direeUy  relatad  to  ths  care  of 
colostomies  as  a  reimbtirsaMs  ezpsnas  under 
medicare. 

SecUon  190a(d) 
The  committee  added  a  provision  to  the 
Bouse  bill  which  would  repeal  section  IMS 
(d)  which  requires  States  to  maloTaln  their 
level  of  fiscal  expenditures  from  year-to- 
year  tn  tbetr  medlcmld  programs. 

Separately,   the   conuultt-ee   also  provided 
that  the  1903  (d)    maintenance  of  fiscal  ef- 
fort provision  would  not  apply  to  Missouri 
effecUve  for  ths  year  beginning  July  1.  1970. 
Increase  in  Maximum  Federal  Medicaid 

Matching  for  Puerto  Rico 
The  990  minion  celling  on  Federal  medic- 
aid   matching    for    Puerto    Rico    would    bs 
raised  to  130  million  under  tlM  ocmmtttee 
provision. 


Health  Screening  of  Children 
The  committee  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  orderly  priorities  In  the 
implementation  of  the  presently  required 
health  care  screening  for  children  programs, 
with  initial  priority  being  given  to  pre- 
school children. 

Relationship  Between  Medicaid  and  Com- 
prehensive Health  Programs 
Tbe  committee  hill  would  permit  a  State 
to  make  arrangements  with  comprehensive 
health  care  programs  for  the  delivery  of  serv- 
ices on  a  pre-paid  basis  to  medicaid  recip- 
ients, subject  to  the  approval  of  tbe  Becre- 
tary. 

mtermedlate  Care  Facilities 
Under  the  committee  amendmsnt.  ths  In- 
termediate care  provision  would  be  trans- 
ferred from  tlUe  XI  to  title  XIX.  An  ICF 
would  be  required  to  have  at  least  one  full- 
time  licensed  practical  nurse  on  Its  staff,  and 
care  In  ICF's  would  be  subject  to  professional 
audit  and  utilisation  review  requirements. 
The  mentally  retarded  receiving  active  treat- 
ment In  public  Institutions  meeting  appro- 
priate standards  eetabllahed  by  HE.W.  would 
bs  eligible  for  Federal  matching  funds. 
Termination  of  Nursing  Home  Admlnlstratots 
Advisory  Council 
The  committee  would  terminate  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  December  81.  1070.  Und« 
present  law  the  coimcll  would  be  terminated 
December  81, 1971. 

Coverage  of  MentaUy  HI  Children  Under 

Medicaid 
Tbe  oommlttee  bill  would  authorize  cover- 
age  of   Inpatient  care   in   State   and    local 
mental  institutions  for  medicaid  recipients 
under  age  31,  provided  that  the  care  con- 
sists of  active  treatment,  that  Is   provided 
In  an  accredited  institution,  and   tliat  the 
State  maintain  Its  own  level  of  fiscal  expendi- 
ture for  care  of  the  mentally  111  tmder  31. 
Definition  of  "Physician"  tn  Medicaid 
TtM  committee  btU   would  define   ''phy- 
sician" in  title  TTTT  to  mean  a  doctor  of  medi- 
cine or  a  doctor  of  osteopathy. 
76   Percent   Medicaid   Matching  Funds   for 
Professional  Medical  Personnel 
The  present  75  percent  Federal  medicaid 
matching  rate  for  professional  medical  per- 
sonnel In  State  agencies  would  be  expanded 
to  also  include  such  personnel   who,   on   a 
contract  or   similar   basis,   undertake   Inde- 
pendent professlona]  and  medical  audits  of 
medicaid  pattents. 

C.    CATASTBOPHIC   BKAX.TB    IKSUSAKCX   PBOCSaM 

The  oommlttee  added  to  Mm  House  Mtl  an 
amendment  which  would  establish  a  pro- 
gram of  catastrophic  health  insurance  un- 
der the  Social  Security  Act  for  alt  pentons 
under  age  66  wbo  are  Insured  under  social 
security,  their  spouses  and  dependent  chil- 
dren, as  wen  as  all  persons  under  age  65  who 
are  entitled  to  retirement,  survivors,  or  dis- 
ability benefits  under  title  D  of  the  act  The 
health  services  to  be  covered,  and  the  ap- 
plicable exclusions,  are  the  same  as  under 
the  medicare  program,  except  that  there 
would  be  no  upper  limit  on  covered  hospital 
or  extended  care  daya  or  home  health  visits. 
Under  the  catastrophic  health  Insurance 
program.  l>eneftts  would  be  payable  toward 
the  costs  of  Inpatient  hospital  services  and 
post-bospltal  extended  care  Bervloes  above 
an  annual  deductible  of  60  daya  of  In- 
patient hospital  cere  for  each  Individual,  sub- 
ject to  a  dally  colnsuranoe  amount.  Tbe 
program  would  also  cover  60  percent  of  rea- 
sonable coets  Incurred  for  home  health  care 
and  hospital  out^tlent  services,  and  60  per- 
cent of  reasonable  charges  incurred  for  other 
covered  medical  services  above  an  annual  de- 
ductible amount  which  would  Initially  be  set 
at  CS.D00  per  family  and  which  would  rtse  in 
acoorda&oe  with  any  Increases  In  the  phyal* 
clans'  servless  component  of  the  Oonsnrasr 
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Price  Index.  Thn  program  could  be  sdmlnlB- 
tered  tnrough  regular  medicare  admlnlrtrt- 
UTe  proceduree  and  subject  to  all  utUlza- 
Uon,  coat,  quality  and  admlnlatraave  con- 
trol! applicable  under  tbat  program.  Cater 


beootnM  etfectlve  on  JanuAry  1.  1073.  The 
oocxunlttoe  amesdment  would  Uznlt  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  enter  Into  and  carry  out 
oew  Qttde  agrvementa  to  tboee  sltuattone  In 
which  oacQpeneatory  oonceaalona  are  neces- 


termines  that  such  action  la  not  in  the  na- 
tional Interest.  In  the  case  of  an  additional 
affirmative  determination  by  the  Commlaslon 
on  the  question  of  acute  or  severe  injury, 
the  Prealdent  Is  required  to  Impose  the  Im- 


trol.  applicable  ""^^y^^^^-jT^^l      bL^  to^.S^rrifect-  of  an  increase  in     port  restrictions  found  by  the  CommlMloa 
•«».^",^VP'?P^«'?^^Jr.!!r.?:;      ^dutl««tmDO«tion  of  other  n-tnctlons      to   be  neces«U7   to   prevent  or  remedy  _tJ» 


beginning  January  1. 1973,  and  the  financing 

provisions  necessary  to  pay  for  the  additional 

benefits  would  become  effecttve  at  the  same 

time. 

D  rmsitcDTO  or  aocxsL  sbcuwit  Taa»r  roifos 

In  order  to  pay  for  the  additional  costs  of 
the  aodal  security  changes  propo«d  in  the 
committee  bUl.  Including  the  new  catastro- 
phic lUness  Insurance  and  the  existing  actu- 
arial deficit  in  the  hospital  Insurance  pro- 
gram the  wxlal  security  tax  base  would  be 
incrwaed  from  »7,a00  a  year  to  »0.000  a  ymr. 
starting  January  1,  1071.  ss  In  the  House- 
passed  bm. 

In  addition,  a  new  schedule  of  taxes  would 
be  provided.  Uke  the  schedule  of  taxes  pro- 


n.S.  duties  w  tmiweltlon  of  other  i 
by  the  UjS.  Oovemment  on  the  products  of 
a  foreign  country  which  were  bound  under  a 
trade  agreement.  Should  reductions  In  duty 
under  the  new  authority  be  agreed  to  prior 
lo  the  final  stages  of  the  Kennedy  Hound, 
the  remaining  stages  of  Kennedy  Bound  re- 
ductions and  the  new  reductions  agreed  to 
are  to  be  aggregated  and  made  effective  In  at 
least  two  stages. 

Other  Presidential  Authority 
Concern  has  been  expressed  about  the  bar- 
riers to  trade  which  have  developed  despite 
the  Kennedy  Round  of  trade  negotiation.  In 
1»83,  the  Oommlttee  on  nnance  added  sec- 
tion 3S3  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  pro- 
Tide   new    authority    and    direction    to    the 


acute  or  severe  injury  unless  he  determine* 
that  such  acUon  would  not  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest.  As  is  presently  provided.  If 
the  P»«ldent  does  not  make  effective  the 
remedy  determined  by  the  Tarlfr  Commis- 
sion, he  must  report  to  the  Congress  within 
SO  days  of  the  receipt  of  the  Tariff  CommU- 
sions  report  and  flndlnge.  In  such  case,  tha 
existing  provisions  of  law  with  respect  to 
Congressional  implementation  of  the  Tariff 
Commlwlon  finding  ss  to  the  action  neces- 
sary to  prevent  or  remedy  the  injury  would 
continue  to  spply. 

Section  363  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act 
irtth  regard  to  orderly  marketing  ogreemenU 
Is  amended  to  provide  that  the  President  may. 


Dosid  in  the  House  bill,  the  committee  bill      Tide   new    authority    and    ^^'^_^.,;°;  at  any  time.  negotUte  such  agreemenU  on 

S^  dVreLe  thTtazes  paid  under  the  cash      Preldent  to  «\*«V^J™I««.'*f^?"°?"  articles  subject  to  tariff  adjustment  or  upon 

woma  aecrease  inr  i«r»H  or  Other  acts  of  foreign  oountrlas  which  un-  ^^ich  he  his  received  an  afllrmatlve  injury 

justifiably  or   unreasonably  burden  or  dl*- 


benefits  program  over  the  next  few  years, 
and  Increase  the  taxes  paid  under  the  hos- 
pital Insurance  program.  Also,  the  commit- 
tee bill  provides  an  additional  tax  of  0.3  per- 
cent In  1973.  rising  to  0.4  percent  in  1880  to 
pay  for  the  catastrophic  Illness  insurance 
provided  In  the  bill. 

K.  TBAOI  ACT  Of  1910 

Purposes 
The  committee's  trade  amendment   (Title 
m   of   this   bill)    is   derived,   with   changes. 
from  H-R    18070  which   passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  November  19.  1970. 

In  brief,  the  general  purposes  of  the  Com- 
mittee's trade  amendment  are: 

(It  To  provide  to  the  Prealdent  limited 
tartff-reductng  authority  for  compenaaiory 
purposes  unai  July  1.  1075: 

(2)  To  strengthen  our  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice statutes  and  thus  enable  industy  and 
workers  who  are  adversely  affected  by  unfair 
foreign  trade  prictlces  to  receive  a  fair  op- 
portunltT  for  relief; 

f3»  To  revise  the  adjustment  asBlstance 
and  tariff  adjustment  procedures  and  criteria 
to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1063.  and 
provide  a  fair  opportunity  for  injured  indus- 
tries, firms,  and  workers  to  receive  adequate 
and  prompt  relief; 

(41  To  establish  Import  quotas  on  textiles 
and  footwear,  unless:  fat  the  President  finds 
thesn  not  to  be  in  the  national  interest  or 
(b>  voluntary  agreemenis  limiting  such  Im- 
ports are  consummated  with  foreign  govern- 
ments, or  (c)  the  President  finds  that  im- 
ports do  not  disrupt  the  U.S.  market; 

(5>  To  re\-lse  the  national  security  pro- 
visions of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  to  pre- 
clude the  use  of  duties  or  tarlffa  whenever 
the  President  has  determined  thot  Imports 
of  a  particular  product  or  material  axe 
threatening  to  impair  the  national  security; 
ret  To  strengthen  the  independent  status 
of  the  VS.  Tariff  Commission;  and 

(7)  To  moke  various  other  changes  In  our 
tariff  and  trade  laws  which  will  rtreamllne 
the  procedure?  dealing  with  speclflc  Import 
or  export  problems. 

Trade  Agreement  Authority 
The  President's  trade  agreement  suthority 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1063  ter- 
minated at  the  clcwe  of  June  30,  1967  The 
President  has  been  without  such  authority 
since  that  time  and  In  his  trade  message  to 
the  Oongreas.  of  November  18,  1060.  he  re- 
quested renewal  of  the  authority.  Including 
new  authority  to  reduce  duties. 

The  oommlttee  amendment  would  extend 
the  Prealdent'B  authority  to  enter  into  new 
trade  agreefnents  under  the  Trade  Bxpan- 
ftlon  Act  of  1063  to  July  I.  1976.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  given  new  authority  to  reduce  duties 
by  30  percent,  m-  2  percerrtage  points,  below 
the  rates  of  duty  which  will  exist  when  the 
final  ttace  of  the  Kennedy  Hound  redaction 


criminate  against  XJJ3  oommeroe.  The  Trade 
Act  of  1070  broadens  the  Presidents  author- 
ity to  deal  with  foreign  trade  barriers  and 
Btreamllnea  the  procedures  for  handling  spe- 
dflo  oocnplalnts. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1070  alao  afnends  the 
President's  authority  to  safeguard  the  na- 
tional security  by  providing  that  any  adjust- 
ment of  Imports  imdor  the  national  security 
authority  shall  not  be  ocoompUshed  by  the 
Imposition  or  increase  of  any  duty  or  of  any 
fee  or  charge  having  the  effect  of  a  duty.  In 
addition,  time  limitations  are  Impoeed  on 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Bmergency  Pre- 
paredness In  m*^"B  determinations  on  ^- 
pUcatlons  for  action  under  the  national  se- 
curity provision. 

Tariff  Adjustment  and  Adjustment 
Assistance 
The  need  for  making  less  rigid  the  ortterla 
for  determining  serious  injury  from  increased 
Imports  is  met  in  tlUe  m  both  for  tariff  ad- 
justment for  Industries  and  adjustment  as- 
sistance In  the  case  of  firms  or  groups  of 
workers. 

Tariff  ASfuttment. —Jn  pwtent  law.  the 
crlterlA  for  determining  serious  injury  are 
the  same  for  tariff  adjustment  for  industries 
and  for  adjustment  ssalstance  for  firms  and 
workers.  The  oommlttee  agrees  with  the 
House  and  the  Administration  that  the  pres- 
ent criteria  are  too  stringent.  Under  the  new 
provisions,  the  Tariff  Oonunlsslon.  to  the  cose 
of  tariff  adjustment,  or  the  President,  to  the 
caee  of  adjustment  assistance,  la  to  deter- 
mine whether  tocreoaed  Importe  "cxmtribute 
tiibftanfiafly"  toward  causing  or  threatening 
to  cauee  serious  Injury.  In  the  case  of  tariff 
adjustmeDt.  the  oommlttee  provided  that  In- 
creased imports  mxist  be  related  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  the  duty  or  other  customs  treat- 
ment reflecting  tariff  oonccaelons  agreed  to 
by  the  United  States. 

If  serious  Injury  la  found  to  an  todustry. 
those  Commisaloners  finding  tojury  are  to 
make  an  additional  determination  under  the 
new  provision.  This  additional  determtoatlon 
will  be  in  the  affirmative  If  the  Commission 
flnds  that  imports  of  the  article  are:  (1) 
acutely  or  severely  tnjnrtog  a  domestlo  in- 
dustry or  (3)  threatening  to  acutely  or 
severely  tojure  a  domestic  Industry. 

A  majority  of  the  Commlsslonera  preeent 
and  voting  Is  to  be  required  for  an  aSlrma- 
tlve  tojury  determination  and  a  majority  of 
those  Commissioners  findtog  Injury  tuuSv 
the  criteria  provided  must  determtoe  Hie 
type  of  import  restriction  required  to  remedy 
the  tojury. 

When  the  Commlaton  flnds  and  reports 
to  the  President  an  offlrmatlTe  tojury  deter- 
mination, the  President  is  required  to  take 
such  action  as  be  deems  neoeaaary  to  prevent 
or  remedy  the  Injury  eo  fotind  unlesa  he  de- 


determination . 

New  review  procedures  on  pending  tariff 
adjustment  action  are  provided.  In  any  re- 
port by  the  Tariff  Commisalon  reviewing 
such  tariff  adjustment  actions.  It  mtist  to- 
clude  information  on  steps  taken  by  firms 
Id  the  todustry  to  compete  more  effectively 
with  imports.  In  addition,  in  any  review  of 
tariff  adjustment  actions  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, as  a  result  of  which  the  President 
may  determtoe  to  extend,  to  whole  or  to 
part,  or  terminate  such  action,  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  required  to  determine  whether 
the  existing  restrictions  on  Imports  are  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  or  remedy  tojury  to  the 
domestic  industry, 

Adftutment  AaaUtance. — The  Trade  Act  of 
1070  also  revlsea  the  procedures  for  petitions 
by  firms  or  groups  of  workers  to  provide  that 
petitions  by  firms  or  groups  of  workers  ore 
to  be  made  to  the  President  rather  than  the 
Tariff  Commission.  The  Tariff  Commission 
will  continue  to  provide  the  President  with 
a  factual  report  to  assist  the  President  to 
making  his  determination  as  to  eligibility 
of  firms  and  groups  of  workers  to  apply  for 
adjustment  assistance. 

The  amendment  provides  Increased  trade 
adjustment  allowanoes  payable  to  adversely 
affected  workers.  Under  existing  Uw,  the  al- 
lowance ta  05  percent  of  the  worker's  aver- 
se weekly  wage  or  65  percent  of  the  average 
weekly  manufacturing  wage,  whichever  Is 
lower.  The  amendment  Increases  each  of 
these  percentages  to  76  percent. 

The  amendment  provides  that  If  the  Pres- 
ident does  not  provide  tariff  adjustment  i<x 
an  todustry  after  an  affirmative  tojury  de- 
termination by  the  Tariff  Commission,  he  ta 
required  to  provide  that  the  firms  and  work- 
ers in  that  todustry  may  request  certifica- 
tion of  ellglblUty  for  adjustment  assistance 
The  Committee  also  provided  the  Tariff 
Commission  with  a  period  of  00  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  to  Its  rules  and  regulations 
and  to  so  organize  its  staff  to  expeditiously 
process  the  tariff  adjustment  and  adjustment 
a.ssl?rtance  petitions  filed  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act.  No  new  petition  may  be 
filed  under  section  30Uai  of  the  Trade  Bk- 
p&nsion  Act  untu  the  Tariff  CommlsHon  le- 
■ues  new  nilea  and  regulations,  which  must 
be  wltbto  00  days  after  enactment. 
Quotas  on  Certato  Textile  and  Footwear 
Articles 
We  believe  that  the  tariff  adjustment 
amendments  described  above  wUl  be  suffi- 
cient to  deal  with  competitive  slttiatlons  fee- 
ing many  domestic  producers  to  the  economy. 
However,  the  effects  of  rapidly  inczeoelng 
Imports  on  two  basic  industries  are  such 
as  to  require  extraordtoary  measurea.  Part  B 
of  title  in  of  this  bill  dealt  with  the  ex- 
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tremely  serlotis  threat  to  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel todustry  and  to  the  nonrubber  footwear 
industry. 

Under  part  B  of  Utle  III.  the  total  quanti- 
ties of  Importe  of  certain  textile  and  foot- 
wear articles  are  to  be  limited  by  category 
nnd  by  country'  begtontog  In  the  yeor  1071. 
For  that  year,  imports  are  to  be  limited  to 
the  annual  average  quantities  imported  dur- 
ing the  three  calendar  years  1067  through 
1069.  For  the  years  after  1071.  the  total 
quantity  of  imporU  of  each  category  of  tex- 
tile articles  or  footwear  articles  Is  to  be 
limited  to  the  quantity  determined  for  the 
foreign  country  for  the  precedtog  year  plus 
an  Increase  determined  by  the  Prealdent. 
Any  such  tocrease  Is  to  be  limited  to  a  per- 
centage not  over  &  percent  of  the  total  quan- 
tity permitted  to  be  entered  to  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  year  as  the  President  deter- 
mines to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  quota  provisions. 

The  President  is  authorized  to  exempt 
from  quotas  importe  of  articles:  (I)  which 
he  determines  are  not  disrupting  the  U.S. 
market,  (3)  when  he  determtoes  that  the 
national  toterest  requires  such  action,  or  (3) 
when  he  finds  that  the  supply  of  such  articles 
in  the  domestic  market  Is  Insufficient  to  meet 
demand  at  reasonable  prices. 

In  addition,  the  Prealdent  is  autborized 
to  negotiate  agreements  under  which  Importe 
of  textiles  and  footwear  would  be  controlled 
on  a  voluntary  basis.  Imports  covered  by 
such  agreements  would  also  be  exempt  from 
quantitative  limitations  as  would  Imports  of 
cotton  textile  articles  as  a  result  of  the 
exlsttog  Long  Term  Arrangementa  on  Cotton 
TexUles. 

Determtoations  with  respect  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  or  change  in  quantitative  limita- 
tions or  exemptions  from  such  limltaaons, 
other  than  determtootlons  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  national  Interest  reasons,  would  be 
subject  to  the  rulemaking  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Procedtire  Act. 

The  quota  limitations  provided  in  the  bill 
would  terminate  on  July  1,  1076,  unless  the 
President  finds  that  the  extension  of  the 
quantltotlve  limitations  for  periods  not  to 
exceed  S  years  would  be  to  the  national 
toterest. 

Other  Tariff  and  Ttade  Prorlslons 
The  magnitude  and  the  nature  of  XJS. 
foreign  trade  has  changed  remarkably  over 
the  past  decade.  Although  both  Imports  and 
exports  separately  account  for  about  4  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product,  they  now 
exceed  080  billion.  The  committee  Is  con- 
cerned that  the  rules  of  competition  govern- 
ing this  volume  of  trade  be  fair  to  all  coo- 
cemed.  Consequently,  the  committee  has 
tightened  the  domestic  procedures  with  re- 
spect to  such  totematlonai  trade  practices 
as  dumping  and  subsidization  of  exports. 
Greater  recogniUon  as  to  the  role  of  the 
Tariff  Commission  as  an  independent  agency 
Is  emphasieed  to  amendments  made  to  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1030.  The  committee  directs  the 
Executive  and  the  Tariff  Commission  to  con- 
duct a  series  of  studies  aimed  at  developing 
basic  principles  of  free  and  fair  trade,  in- 
suring reciprocity  for  U.S.  commerce,  and 
fair  totematlonai  labor  standards.  Provision 
is  alao  mode  for  the  solution  of  specific  trade 
problems  which  caimot  be  remedied  under 
existing  prorlslons  of  law. 

Antidumping  Act  of  1031 
The  Antidumping  Act  la  amended  to  pro- 
rtde  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  must 
take  initial  action  within  4  months  after 
the  question  of  dtunplng  has  been  preaented 
to  him  In  exceptional  cases  the  Secretary 
would  have  an  additional  00  day  period  to 
reach  such  a  finding.  If  he  published  to 
the  Federal  Reglater.  within  00  days  after 
the  complaint  ta  received,  the  reasons  why 
additional  time  ta  absolutely  neoesBary. 
Under  the  contunittee  amendment,  this  would 
require    the    wlthholdtog    of    appralsemMit 


within  that  period  should  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
sales  at  less  than  fair  value  are.  or  are  Ukely 
to  be.  taking  place.  Should  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treastirys  Initial  action  Involve  a  tenta- 
tive negative  determination,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  withhold  appraise- 
ment within  three  months  after  the  notice 
of  negative  determination  has  been  made  If 
he  should  reverse  his  initial  negative  deter- 
mination. In  addition,  the  Antidumping  Act 
ta  amended  to  provide  criteria  for  a  determi- 
nation of  dumping  with  regard  to  imports 
from  State  oontrolled  economies.  The 
amendment  reflects  existing  Customs  prac- 
tices. 

Countervailtog  Duty  Provtalon 
The  countervailing  duty  provision  ta 
amended  to  require  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  moke  a  determination  wlthto 
13  months  after  the  question  is  presented  to 
him  as  to  wbethn-  a  bounty  or  grant  has 
been  bestowed  on  Imports  into  the  United 
States. 

Under  the  bill,  subsidized  duty-free  im- 
ports are  also  to  be  subject  to  the  counter- 
vailtog duty  provisions  but  only  If  the  Tariff 
Commission  should  determine  that  such 
subsidised  imports  ore  injuring  a  dcuneetlc 
todustry.  The  countervailtog  duty  provision 
Is  also  amended  to  provide  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  with  discretionary  authority 
with  respect  to  the  Imposition  of  a  counter- 
vailtog duty  on  an  article  subject  to  quan- 
titative UmlUtlon  or  subject  to  agreements 
under  which  the  volume  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  ta  limited.  CountervaUlng 
duUes  would  be  Imposed  when  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  llmltatlona  are  not  an 
adequate  substitute  for  a  countervailing 
duty  with  respect  to  the  article  In  question. 
Tariff  Oommlsslon 
In  view  of  the  added  tovestigatlve  and  sta- 
tutory burden  on  the  Tariff  Commission 
which  will  result  from  this  legtalauon  and  to 
view  of  the  concern  of  the  committee  to  pro- 
tect the  todependent  nature  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  conunlttee  provided,  to  ef- 
fect, that  the  Tariff  Commission's  budget 
shall  be  directly  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress (as  ta  the  budget  of  other  todependent 
agencies  such  as  the  Oeneral  Accounttog  Of- 
fice), and  that  the  Executive  shall  not  have 
authority  to  reorganise  the  Commission.  The 
committee  bill  also  would  direct  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  do  a  number  of  studies  which 
could  lay  the  groundwork  for  a  fresh  ap- 
proach to  UjB.  trade  problems  and  agree- 
ments. 

Comprehensive  Studies  by  the  President  and 
Tariff  CoramlBsltHL 
There  are  a  ntmiber  of  outstanding  prob- 
lems In  the  field  of  totemstlonal  trade  which 
require  totenslve  study.  One  such  problem 
Is  the  apparent  lack  of  balance  and  reci- 
procity In  the  Genera!  Agreement  on  T^lffs 
and  Trade.  The  presently  constituted  OATT 
agreement  contains  certain  provlstcms  that 
were  written  In  1947  when  the  United  States 
had  an  overwhelmingly  dominant  position  In 
world  trade.  They  were  designed  at  that  time 
to  put  more  dollars  toto  the  hands  of  the 
then  war-torn  European  countries.  The  to- 
tematlonsl  economic  poeltlons  of  Burope, 
Japan,  and  the  United  States  have  changed 
so  radically  since  the  end  of  World  War  II 
that  a  new  executive  agreement  tocorporat- 
Lng  the  provisions  of  commerdoi  reciprocity 
to  all  trade  and  tovestment  matters  appeexs 
to  be  desirable.  As  a  first  step  toward  the 
realisation  of  tbta  goal,  the  committee's  bUI 
authorizes  and  directs  the  executive  branch 
and  the  Tariff  Commission  to  ccmduct  a  ae- 
ries of  studies  dealing  with  the  U3.  position 
to  world  trade  and  the  rulee  under  which 
tr&dtog  nations  can  freely  and  fairly  com- 
pete to  world  markets.  It  would  be  expected 
that  this  series  of  studies  wlU  lead  to  con- 
crete negotlsttog  proposals  to  the  Oongress 
and  ultimately  to  new  agreementa  azid  flB^ 


ebtoery  for  coping  with  all  trade  and  to- 
vestment problems. 

Foreign  Trade  Stattatlcs 
The  conunlttee  trade  amendment  also  pro- 
Tides  for  the  collection  and  publication  of 
VS.  Import  statistics  which  will  ahow  cXf. 
value  and  thus  Include  the  cost  of  insurance, 
freight  and  other  charges  aasoclated  with 
c.ll.  value.  Thta  ta  the  practice  recommended 
to  all  countries  by  the  United  Nations  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  for  com- 
puting balance  of  trade  statlstioe.  Over  100 
countries  have  adopted  the  so-called  c.ij. 
bssta  of  measuring  imports;  only  the  United 
Statee  and  a  few  other  oountrles  uss  the 
free  on  board  a.o.b.)  Bystem,  under  which 
Importi  are  tabulated  on  the  baeta  of  their 
value  at  the  foreign  port^  The  oommlttee 
felt  that  the  cXf.  system  will  be  more 
comparable  to  the  method  of  publishing 
import  statistics  tised  by  most  other  cotm- 
trles.  Moreover,  the  committee's  bill  provides 
that  U.S.  eiporta.  which  are  financed  directly 
by  Government  grants  and  credits,  should  be 
shown  separately  from  other  expcxiM  on  all 
monthly  statistics  which  are  published  by 
the  Department  of  Conunerce. 

Miscellaneous  Trade  Provisions 

The  committee  trade  amendntent  also 
would  provide  owtaln  tariff-rate  quota  con- 
trols on  imports  of  glycine  and  related  prod- 
ucts and  on  mink  fursklns. 

The  committee  also  provided  a  quarterly 
allocation  of  meat  Import  quotas  and  closes 
a  loophole  concerning  "prepared"  freah, 
chilled,  and  frown  beef  and  veal.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  does  not  extend  the 
meat  quota  provtaiona  to  any  other  products 
not  currently  under  quota. 

The  committee  artiendment  also  provldee 
that  additional  Invoice  Information  will  be 
required  from  foreign  shippers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stattatlcel  clsssificatloD  of  Imports. 

The  oommlttee  amendment  also  would  re- 
duce the  rate  of  duty  on  parts  of  ski  bind- 
ings. 

A  new  provision  of  law  would  authorise 
the  President  to  Impose  a  stispenslon  of 
trade  with  a  nation  which  permits  the  tm- 
controUed  or  unregulated  production  of  or 
tfafllcktog  to  certato  drugs  to  a  manner  to 
permit  these  drugs  to  fall  toto  llllctt  oom- 
merce  for  ultimate  dtapoaltlan  and  use  to 
thta  country. 

F.  alcnrowneNTs  to  fubuc  pioosaks  akd 

WOBK     DfCXHTin     FSOGKAM 

1.  Aid  to  the  ajred.  blind,  and  disabled 

National  BCtolmum  Income  Standards  for  the 

Needy  Aged.  BUnd.  and  Disabled 

The  committee  bill  would  establish  a  na- 
tional minimum  tocome  level  for  persons 
who  receive  cash  assistance  under  federally 
matched  SUte  welfare  programs  for  the 
needy  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  States  would 
be  required  to  provide  a  level  of  assistance 
Eufflcient  to  assure  persons  to  theee  catego- 
ries a  total  monthly  income  from  all  Bources 
of  at  least  »130  for  a  single  individual  or  KWO 
for  a  oouple  In  the  aged  category  this  pro- 
vision would  result  to  Increased  asslstsnoe 
for  eligible  single  aged  indlviduata  In  about 
31  StRtei  and  for  eligible  aged  couples  to 
about  96  States.  Concurrently  with  esUbllsh- 
tog  those  national  mlnimimi  standards  for 
assistance  to  the  aged,  blind,  end  disabled. 
the  oommlttee  bill  would  make  persons  re- 
ceiving such  aastatance  Ineligible  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  food  stomp  program.  In  ef- 
fect, the  blU  would  give  needy  persons  more 
cash  In  lieu  of  food  stamps. 
Pass-Along  of  Social  Security  Increaaea  to 
Welfare    Eleciplenu 

Under  other  provisions  of  the  Mil,  sodal 
■ecurtty  benefits  would  be  Increased  by  10 
percent,  with  the  minimum  basic  social  se- 
curity benefit  tocreosed  to  HOC  from  Ita  pres- 
ent »64  level.  If  no  modification  were  made 
to  present  welfare  law.  however,  many  needy 
aged,  bltod.  azid  disabled  persons  would  get 
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no  benefit  from  these  aubitantlal  mcreasM 
in  eoclal  security  since  offsetting  reduc- 
tions would  be  mftde  In  their  welfare  pnini«. 
T^i  aaure  that  such  indlrlduala  would  en- 
joy at  I«Mt  some  benefit  from  the  aoclal  ae- 
curtty  increftaee.  the  committee  bill  require* 
States  to  raise  their  standarda  of  need  for 
thoae  In  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  catego- 
rlea  by  tlO  per  month  for  a  single  Individual 
and  915  per  month  for  a  couple.  Aa  a  reault 
of  thl*  provision,  recipient*  of  aJd  to  the 
aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  who  are  also  social 
security  beneflclarlea.  would  enjoy  an  In- 
cieaae  In  total  monthly  Income  of  at  least 
•10  (tlfi  In  Uie  case  oX  a  couple) . 
PKrwrT»w«  or  BtimNUS  awo  DiSAaxuTT 
The  conunlttee  bill  prortdee  for  the  m- 
tabllahment  of  nationally  uniform  defini- 
tions of  bUndncee  and  disability  for  purposes 
of  the  federallT  matched  programs  of  assist- 
ance to  the  blind  and  disabled.  The  defini- 
tions adopted  are  those  already  applied  in 
the  d'isablltty  Insurance  program  escabUshed 
under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

The  term  •'disability"  would  be  defined  by 
the  oommlttee  bill  as  "Inability  to  engage  In 
any  subetantial  gainful  octlvUv  by  reason  of 
any  medically  determinable  physical  or 
mental  impairment  which  can  be  expected 
to  result  In  death  or  has  lasted  or  can  l>e 
expected  to  last  for  a  continuous  period  of 
not  less  than  12  months,"  with  further  clari- 
fication of  the  meaning  of  "substantial  gain- 
ful actlrlty." 

The  term  "bUndnesa"  would  be  defined  as 
"central  Tisual  oculty  of  20/200  or  less  In  the 
iKtter  eye  with  the  use  of  correcting  lens." 
Also  Included  In  this  definition  would  be 
the  particular  right  UmlUtlon  which  Is  re- 
ferred to  u  "tunnel  vision." 

TTnder  present  law  each  State  Is  free  to 
prescribe  Its  own  definition  of  blindness  and 
disability,  and  the  committee  bill  would  per- 
mit States  to  continue  assLstince  to  individ- 
uals who  are  now  on  the  rolls  under  the 
existing  State  definition,  but  who  would  not 
be  considered  blind  or  disabled  under  the 
new  Federal  definitions. 
Prohlbiuon  of  Uens  In  the  Proeram  of  Aid  to 
the  miDd 
The  oommlttee  bltl  wotUd  prohibit  any 
State  from  Imposing  a  lien  on  a  blind  in- 
dividual's propertv  as  a  condition  of  his  re- 
ceiving Federally-matched  Aid  to  the  Blind 
welfare  pAymeots.  Preixnt  law  leaves  the 
matter  of  liens  up  to  the  discretion  of  the 
States 

Fiscal  Belief  for  the  SUtes 
The  committee  bUl  includes  a  provision 
which  generally  would  not  require  Statee  In 
future  years  to  spend  more  for  assistance  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  than  90  per- 
cent of  their  expenditures  for  this  purpose 
In  calendar  year  1970.  The  10  percent  sav- 
ings would  be  paid  from  Federal  funds  as 
would  the  full  amount  of  any  Increased  ex- 
penditures resulting  from  mandatory  pro- 
visions of  the  blU  (such  as  the  tlO  paw- 
along  of  social  security  Increases  and  the 
•130  national  minimum  standiird  for  as- 
Elstmnce  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dlaabled). 
Increases  In  caseloads  resulting  from  nortn&l 
progrmm  growth  would  also  be  fully  paid  for 
with  Federal  funds,  but  Increased  expendi- 
tures resulting  from  llberaUeatlons  In  StaU 
welfare  programs  not  required  by  Federal  law 
would  not  be  covered  by  the  90  percent 
limitation.  Such  optional  State  liberalisa- 
tions would  be  financed  In  accord  with  the 
regular  Federal-State  matching  provlslons. 
i.  Child  Cmre 
Although  present  law  Includes  provisions 
deotgned  to  make  child  care  oerrlca*  avail- 
able to  needy  families  with  children,  these 
servlcee  are  still  unavailable  to  many  who 
need  th«n.  The  lack  of  child  care  is  particu- 
larly serious  for  those  who  wish  to  paxtlcl- 
pste  in  work  or  tr»intng  programs,  or  who 
ondertakB  employment  in  an  effort  to  beoome 
economicallj   Independent.   The   committee 


bill  would  promote  the  development  of  ad- 
ditional services  both  by  providing  for  more 
favorable  matching  to  the  States  for  child 
care  serrlcea  and  by  eetobllshlng  a  new 
mechanism  for  the  delivery  of  these  serv- 
ices, the  Federal  CThUd  Care  Corporation. 
Federal  Matching  Share 
The  bill  provides  for  an  increase  from  76 
percent  to  W  percent  in  the  Federal  matching 
share  for  child  care  services  provided  by  the 
States  under  title  IV  part  A  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educs- 
tlon.  and  Welfare  would  be  authorized  to  pay 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  child  care  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  In  cases  where  he  de- 
termined that  necessary  care  would  other- 
wise be  unavailable.  The  90  percent  matching 
rate  would  be  available  to  the  States  for  child 
care  for  families  receiving  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  and  also  for  past 
and  potential  recipients.  If  the  State  has 
adopted  the  optional  program  for  these 
groups.  States  would  be  required  to  maintain 
their  present  efforts  so  that  additional  Fed- 
eral funds  would  result  in  expanded  child 
care  services. 

Federal  Child  Care  Corporatlom 
As  a  mechanism  to  expand  the  availability 
of  child  care  services,  the  bill  would  establish 
a  Federal  Child  Care  Corporation.  The  Cor- 
poration would  have  u  Its  first  priority  mak- 
ing available  child  care  services  to  children 
of  parents  eligible  for  such  services  under  the 
AK>C  program  and  who  need  them  In  order 
to  participate  in  employment  or  training. 
However.  It  would  also  have  the  broader 
function  of  making  child  care  available  for 
any  family  which  may  need  It.  regardless  of 
welfare  status. 

The  blU  provides  for  •SO  million  as  Initial 
working  caplUl  for  the  Oorporatlon.  This 
amount  would  be  In  the  form  of  a  loan  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  would  be 
placed  in  a  revolving  fund.  The  money  would 
be  used  by  the  Corporation  to  begin  arrang- 
ing for  child  core  services.  Initially,  the  Cor- 
poration would  contract  with  existing  public. 
private  nonprofit,  and  proprietary  facilities 
to  serve  as  child  core  providers.  To  expand 
senrlcea.  the  Corporation  would  Also  give 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to  organisa- 
tions interested  In  estabHshlng  facilities  un- 
der contract  with  the  Corporation.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Corporation  oould  provide  child  care 
services  In  Its  own  faclUtlea. 

Fees  would  be  charged  for  all  serrlcea  pro- 
vided or  arranged  for  by  the  Corporation. 
The  fees  would  go  Into  the  revolving  fund  to 
provide  capital  for  further  development  of 
services  and  to  repay  the  initial  loan.  They 
would  be  set  at  a  level  whltfh  would  cover  the 
costs  to  the  Corporation  of  arranging  child 
care. 

The  bill  also  Includes  a  provision  whleh 
authorises  the  Corporatloa  to  Issue  bonds  for 
construction  If.  after  the  first  two  years  of 
operstloD.  the  Corporation  feels  that  addi- 
tional funds  for  capital  construction  of  child 
core  facilities  ore  needed.  Up  to  tdO  millloD 
In  bonds  could  t>e  issued  each  year,  with  an 
overall  limit  of  CSfiO  mlUloB  on  bonds  out- 
standing. Construction  la  to  be  nndertsken 
onlv  If  child  core  servtoes  cannot  be  provided 
In  existing  facilities. 

Federal  child  core  standards  are  specified 
m  the  amendment  to  assxire  that  adequats 
space,  staff  and  health  requirements  are  met. 
In  addition,  facilities  used  by  the  Corpora^ 
tlon  would  have  to  meet  the  Life  Safety 
Code  of  the  National  Ftre  Protection  Asso- 
ciation. Any  facility  In  which  child  core  is 
provided  by  the  Oorporatlon,  either  dlr«etly 
or  by  contract,  would  have  to  meet  the  Fed- 
eral standards,  but  would  not  be  snbjeet  to 
any  licensing  or  other  requirements  tmposad 
by  States  or  localities. 

The  Corporation,  while  providing  a  mecha- 
nism for  expanding  the  availability  of  child 
care  services,  would  not  provide  funds  to 
BUbsldlas  child  core.  Those  who  ore  able  to 
pay  would  be  charged  the  full  cost  of  •err- 


Ices.  The  cost  of  child  care  needed  by  fam- 
ilies on  welfare  would  be  paid  by  State  wel- 
fare agencies. 

State  welfare  agencies  would  be  free  to  nse 
the  services  of  the  Corporation  In  providing 
child  care  to  welfare  reclplenu.  but  would 
not  be  required  to  do  so. 

The  Corporation  would  also  have  the  au- 
thority to  conduct  programs  of  In-servlce 
training,  either  directly  or  by  contract. 

The  bill  requires  the  Corporation  to  sub- 
mit a  report  to  each  Congress  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Corporation,  including  the  data 
and  information  neceasary  to  apprise  the 
Congress  of  the  actions  taken  to  Improve 
the  quality  of  child  core  services  and  plans 
for  future  Improvement. 

The  Corporation  would  be  headed  by  a 
Bo(w^  of  Directors  consisting  of  three  mem- 
bers, to  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  members  of 
the  Board  would  hold  office  for  a  terra  of 
three  years. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Child 
Care  would  be  established  to  provide  advice 
and  recommendations  to  the  Board  on  mat- 
ters of  general  policy  and  with  respect  to 
Improvements  In  the  administration  of  the 
Corporation.  The  Council  would  be  oom- 
poeed  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education. 
and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Rousing  and  TTrban  Develop- 
ment, and  12  Individuals,  appointed  by  the 
Board. 

3.  Improvements  tn  the  work  tncentive 
program 

The  Work  Incentive  Program  was  created 
by  the  Congress  as  a  part  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1967.  It  represents  an 
attempt  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  rapidly 
growing  dependency  on  welfare  by  provid- 
ing welfare  recipients  with  the  training  and 
Job  opportunities  needed  to  help  them  be- 
come Ananclally  independent. 

Experience  under  the  program  has  shown 
that  a  number  of  modifications  are  desirable. 
The  committee's  bill  is  designed  to 
strengthen  and  Improve  the  program. 

On-the-job  training  and  public  service 
employment 

A  major  criticism  of  the  present  Work 
Incentive  Program  has  been  the  lock  of  de- 
velopment of  on-the-job  training  and  public 
service  employment.  On-the-job  training  and 
public  service  employment  offer  the  best  op- 
portunity for  employment  of  welfare  recipi- 
ents because  they  provide  training  In  actual 
lob  situations.  Cnfortunately.  lees  than  two 
percent  of  the  welfare  recipients  enrolled 
In  the  Work  Incentive  Program  today  are 
portldpattng  In  on-the-job  training  and 
public  service  emplo3rn3ent.  The  oommlttee 
amendment  would  require  that  at  least  40 
percent  of  the  funds  spent  for  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  be  used  for  on-the-job 
training  and  public  service  employment 

The  committee  bill  would  also  slmpUfy 
the  financing  and  Increase  the  Federal  shore 
at  the  cost  of  public  service  employment 
(formerly  called  special  work  projects)  by 
providing  too  percent  Federal  funding  for 
the  first  year  and  90  percent  Federal  shor- 
ing of  the  costs  In  subsequent  year*  (If  the 
prolect  wms  in  effect  less  than  three  yesri. 
^Mleral  sharing  for  the  first  year  would  be 
cut  back  to  M  percent). 
Tax  Incentive  for  Blrtng  WIN  Participants 

As  on  Incentive  for  employers  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  hire  individuals  placed  Is  em- 
plovment  through  the  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram, another  feature  of  the  amendment 
would  proTldo  a  tax  credit  equal  to  20  per- 
cent of  the  wRges  and  salaries  of  thew  Indl- 
Tldualj.  The  credit  would  only  apply  to 
wotfes  paid  to  thei«e  emnlcrees  during  their 
first  13  months  of  emplovment.  and  It  wmild 
be  recsotured  if  the  etnolover  terminated 
emplovment  of  an  Individual  during  ths 
first  IS  months  of  his  employment  or  before 
the  end  of  the  fotlowing  til  months.  lUs 
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recapture  provision  would  not  apply  If  the 
employee  became  disabled  or  left  work  vol- 
untarily. (Ths  tax  credit  is  described  mart 
mUy  tn  Port  H  of  this  summary.) 

BsgtstraUon  of  Welfare  Bsctpisnts  and  Re- 
ferral for  Work  and  Tnining 

aiKler  present  law.  oU  'approprlste"  wel- 
fare reclplenu  must  be  referred  by  the  wel- 
fare agency  to  the  Labor  Department  for 
participation  tn  the  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram. Certain  categories  of  persons  are  stat- 
utorily considered  inappropriate.  Persons 
may  volunteer  to  participate  In  the  Work 
Incentive  Program  even  if  the  State  welfare 
agency  finds  them  inappropriate  for  manda- 
tory referroL 

Another  criticism  of  the  program  has  been 
that  the  State  application  of  those  standards 
of  "appropriateness"  for  the  program  have 
resulted  in  widely  differing  rates  of  referrals 
and  program  parti  dp  sClon.  The  committee's 
bill  would  eliminate  this  situation  with  a 
series  of  omeudments.  First,  It  would  require 
welfare  recipients  to  register  with  the  La- 
bor Department  as  a  condition  of  welfare 
eligibility  unless  they  fit  within  one  of  the 
following  categories: 

1.  Children  who  are  under  age  10  or  at- 
tending school: 

3.  Persons  who  ore  Ul,  incapacitated  or  of 
advanced  age;  

3.  Persons  so  remote  from  a  WIN  project 
that  their  effective  parUclpsUoa  is  pre- 
cluded; 

4.  Persons  whose  presence  In  the  home  Ls 
required  because  of  Illness  or  incapacity  of 
another  member  of  the  household;   and 

ft.  Mothers  with  children  of  preschool  age. 

At  least  IS  percent  of  the  registrants  In 
each  State  would  be  required  to  be  prepared 
by  the  welfare  agency  for  training  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Work  Incentive  Program  each 
year;  States  falling  to  meet  this  percentage 
would  be  subject  to  a  decrease  in  Federal 
matching  funds  for  aid  to  famlilea  with  de- 
pendent children.  The  committee  bill  would 
also  establish  clear  statutory  direction  in 
determining  which  Individuals  would  re- 
ceive employment  or  uoining  by  generally 
requiring  the  Department  of  Latmr  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  accord 
priority  In  the  following  order,  taking  Into 
account  employablllty  potential: 

1.  Unemployed  fathers; 

2.  Dependent  children  and  relatives  age  10 
and  over  who  ore  not  In  school,  working  or 
In  training; 

3.  Mothers  who  volunteer  for  participation; 
and 

4.  All  other  persons. 

Thus,    under    the    amendment,    mothers 
would  not  be  required  to  paruclpats  until 
every    person    who    Tolimtesrsd    was    first 
placed. 
Liberalised  Federal  Matching  for  'Amlnlng 

The  committee  bill  increases  from  80  per- 
cent to  90  percent  the  rate  of  Federal  match- 
ing for  WIN  training  expenditures.  Welfare 
agency  expenditures  for  social,  vocational  re- 
habilitation, and  medical  services  which  are 
provided  to  directly  support  an  individual's 
participation  In  WIN  would  also  be  matched 
at  the  90  percent  rate.  Under  existing  law, 
these  services  are  now  generally  matched  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  at  the  76  percent 
rate. 

Labor  Market  Planning  and   Program 
Coordination 

The  oommlttee  bill  would  require  ths  Sec- 
retary of  LAbor  to  establish  local  labor  mar- 
ket advisory  councils  whose  function  wouJd 
be  to  Identify  present  and  future  local  labor 
market  needs.  The  findings  of  these  ooun- 
cils  would  have  to  serve  as  the  tnsls  for  local 
training  plans  under  the  Work  Incentive  Pro- 
gram to  assure  that  tralniog  was  related  to 
actual  latwr  market  demands. 

The  oommlttee  slao  mandates  coordination 


t^eiwecn  the  Departments  of  lAbor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  their 
counterparts  at  the  local  level.  TUs  commit- 
tee bill  would  require  a  separate  WIN  unit 
In  local  welfare  agencies  and  Joint  partld- 
potion  by  welfare  and  manpower  agencies 
in  preparing  employablllty  plans  for  WIN 
participants  and  In  program  planning  gen- 
erally. 

Earned  Income  Disregard 
Under  present  law  Stales  ore  required,  In 
determining  need  for  Aid  to  Famillles  with 
Dependent  ChUdren,  to  disregard  the  first  930 
monthly  earned  by  an  adult  plus  one-third  of 
additional  earnings.  Costs  related  to  work 
(such  as  transportation  costs)  are  also  de- 
ducted from  earnings  In  calculating  the 
amount  of  the  welfare  benefit. 

Two  problems  have  been  raised  oonceming 
the  earned  Income  dl^egord  imder  present 
law.  First,  Federal  law  neither  defines  nor 
limits  what  may  be  considered  a  work-rs- 
lated  expense,  and  this  has  led  to  great  rart- 
atlon  among  States  and  to  some  cases  of 
abuse.  Second,  some  States  have  complained 
that  the  lock  of  on  upper  limit  on  the  earned 
income  disregard  has  the  effect  of  keeping 
people  on  welfare  even  after  they  are  working 
full-time  at  wages  well  above  the  poverty 
line. 

The  committee  bill  would  deal  with  both  of 
these  problems  by  modifying  the  earnings 
disregard  formula  and  by  allowing  only  day 
core  OS  a  eeporate  deductible  work  expense 
(with  reasonable  limitations  on  the  anuunt 
allowable  for  day  care  expenMS),  Under  the 
conunlttee  bill.  Stales  would  be  required  to 
disregard  the  first  $00  earned  monthly  by  on 
individual  working  full-time  ($30  tn  the  case 
of  on  individual  working  part  time)  plus  one- 
third  of  the  next  »300  earned  plus  one-fifth 
of  amounts  earned  above  this. 

4.  Family  planning  lervUxs 
Under  present  law,  family  planning  serr- 
ices  must  be  offered  all  appropriate  welfare 
recipients;  75  percent  Federal  matdiing  Is 
available  in  meeting  the  coei  oT  family  plan- 
ning services.  The  oommlttee  bill  would  pro- 
vide 100  percent  Federal  funding  for  family 
planning  services  offered  recipients  of  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children.  In 
addition,  there  would  be  lOO  percent  Fedetol 
funding,  at  the  State's  option,  for  those  who 
were  once  welfare  recipients  or  who  are  likely 
to  beoome  welfare  recipients. 

5.  Emergency  assistance  for  migrant 
famiUes 
The  blU  would  require  the  Stales  to  estab- 
lish State-wide  programs  to  provide  emer- 
gency aaslstance  to  needy  migrant  families 
with  children.  The  Federal  ">"t^>'>ng  rats 
would  be  75  percent.  Under  present  law  the 
establishment  of  programs  for  migrant  fam- 
ines Is  optional  with  the  States,  and  the 
Federal  share  Is  60  percent.  As  under  the 
existing  program,  assistance  oould  be  In  the 
form  of  money  payments  or  paymsnts  In 
kind.  Assistance  would  be  limited  to  a  pe- 
riod not  to  exceed  30  days  In  any  la-moath 
period. 

6.  ObUffation  of  a  detsrttng  fatKtr 
Present  law  requires  that  ths  State  welfare 
agency  undertake  to  establish  the  paternity 
of  each  child  reoelvtng  welfare  who  was  tram 
out  of  wedlock  and  to  secure  support  for  him: 
If  the  child  has  been  deserted  or  abandoned 
by  his  parent,  the  welfare  agency  Is  required 
to  secure  support  for  the  child  from  ths 
deserting  parent,  utilizing  any  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements adopted  with  other  States  to  ob- 
tain or  enforce  court  orders  for  support.  The 
State  welfare  agency  Is  further  required  to 
enter  into  cooperative  arrangements  with  the 
courts  and  with  law  enforoement  offldala 
to  carry  out  this  program.  Access  Is  author- 
ised to  both  Social  Security  and  Internal  Re- 
venue Service  records  in  locating  deserting 
parents. 


The  committee  added  to  these  provisions  an 
amendment  which  would  make  it  a  Federal 
misdemeanor  for  a  father  to  cross  State 
lines  in  order  to  avoid  his  family  reepon- 
slbtutiea. 

In  addition,  the  committee  bill  also  pro- 
vides that  on  Individual  who  has  deserted  at 
abandoned  hie  spouse,  child,  or  children 
shall  owe  a  monetary  obligation  to  the  United 
States  equal  to  the  Federal  shore  of  any  wel- 
fare payments  made  to  ths  spouse  or  child 
during  the  period  of  desertion  or  abandon- 
ment. In  those  cases  where  a  court  has  is- 
sued an  order  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  deserted  spouse  or  children,  the 
obligations  of  the  deserting  parent  would  be 
limited  to  the  amount  speUfied  by  the  court 
order.  If  the  State  has  obtained  a  court  ortler. 
the  Federal  Oovernment  would  attempt  to  re- 
cover both  the  Federal  and  non-Federal  share 
of  welfare  payments  to  the  deserting  fa- 
ther's family.  If  the  State  has  not  obtained 
a  court  order,  the  Federal  Oovemment  would 
only  attempt  to  recover  the  Federal  share 
of  the  wtffare  payments.  The  deserting  par- 
ent's obligation  oould  be  ooUsctsd  in  the 
ume  manner  as  any  other  obligation  against 
the  United  States. 

The  bin  also  would  authorloe  Federal  of- 
ficials knowing  the  whereshouts  of  a  desert- 
ing parent  to  furnish  this  information  to 
such  parent's  spouse  (or  to  the  guardian  of 
his  child)  in  cases  in  which  a  court  order  for 
child  support  has  t>een  issued  against  him. 
7.  CloTiiiection  of  oongreaaional  intent 
regartling  loelfare  tt^tutea 
Dental  of  eliglbiUty  for  aid  to  famUles  with 
dependent  children  whsr*  there  is  a  con- 
tinuing parent-child  relationship 
Under  present  Isw,  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent chUdren  Is  available  to  children  who 
have  been  deprived  of  parental  suppKirt  by 
reason  of  the  "continued  absence  from  the 
home"  of  a  parent.  In  a  recently  decided 
opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a 
State  could  not  oonsider  a  child  ineligible 
for  welfare  when  there  was  a  substitute  par- 
ent with  no  legal  obligation  to  support  the 
child.  The  Court  stated:  "We  bellere  Con- 
gress intended  the  term  ^parent'  tn  section 
40d(a)  of  the  act  ■  ■  *  to  include  only 
those  persona  with  a  legal  duty  of  support." 
The  committee  bai  would  clarify  Congres- 
.Hloiial  Intent  tiy  permitting  States  to  take 
Into  account  the  presence  of  a  man  in  ths 
house  if  there  exists  t>etween  the  man  and 
the  dependent  ohUd  a  continuing  parent- 
child  relatlonsiilp.  For  purposes  of  determin- 
ing whether  such  relationship  exists  between 
a  chUd  and  on  adult  individual,  only  the  fol- 
lowing factors  could  be  taken  into  account: 

(1)  They  are  frequently  seen  tofMher  in 
public; 

(2)  The  individual  la  ths  panot  of  a  balf- 
broiher  or  half-sister  of  ths  child; 

(9)  The  IndlTldual  BTerrlses  parental  con- 
trol over  the  child; 

(4)  The  Individual  makes  substanual  gifts 
to  the  clilld  or  to  members  of  his  family; 

(5)  The  Individual  claims  the  child  as  a 
dependent  for  income  tax  purposes; 

(8)  The  Individual  arranges  for  ths  care 
of  the  child  when  his  mother  Is  lU  or  absent 
from  the  home; 

(7)  The  individual  f  ""^  reeponslblUty 
for  the  dilld  when  there  ooctira  In  the  child's 
life  a  cnsis  such  as  lllnsni  or  detention  by 
public  authorities; 

(6)  The  indlvldiial  is  listed  as  the  parent 
or  guardian  of  the  child  tn  school  reoords 
which  are  designed  to  indicate  the  Identity 
of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  chUdren: 

(0)  The  individual  makes  frequent  visits 
to  the  place  of  residence  of  the  child;  and 

(10)  The  individual  gives  or  uses  as  his 
address  the  address  of  such  place  of  residence 
In  dealing  with  his  employer,  his  creditors. 
postal  auUkorltlss.  other  pubUc  sutbortttss, 
or  others  wttb  whom  he  may  have  dsoUni^, 
relationships,  or  obUgaUoDS. 
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.  ..i«inn.i>in  oould  be  ae-  IniUon  ol  "iinemploynienf  In  the  itatuW. 

A  <*""-?»«=«, '•^,?C?hr^lf„  Th.  commin«  »pi>rov«l  u  »m.n<toant  <Je- 

tenniMtwl  to  Mlrt  only  cm  u»  °™^  *"  .   „^       ,.,j,„  JJ  unemploywl  for  weUare      v™^-... — i ^, 

.valuation   ot  th«   ''f""  "f"  ,?2^"  SS^Li  ff  hTh  "work«l  lei  th«l  10  how.      two  «.t  »r.«  would  h.ve  to  be  "on-P*^'* 

..rf.K    .n,j   i.tidBnc«    which   m»J   rctuM  any  purpura  ii  uc  j.        v„..~  c  thi>      with  rasnect  to  vnrloui  relevant  facton  In- 


to lamllle.  realdlng  In  the  teet  area.  Bach 
-famUy  afislstauce"  test  would  have  to  run 
concurrently  irtth  a  "woriaare'  teet  and  the 


with    any    evidence    which   may 
inlerence  related  to  Uieee  lietora. 

Duration  oj  Bealdenoe  Requirement 
The  committee  bill  requUte  Statee  to  Im- 
one-ye«r  durauon   ol  residence  re- 


pose a 
qulxement  m 


determining  ellglbUlty  lor  wel- 


m  the  last  week  or  less  than  60  hours  In  the 
last  30  days. 

9.  Uu  0/  Federai  /umb  lo  tmdermtne 

Federal  programs 
The  committee  added  a  section  to  the  gen- 
eral  provisions   ot   the   Social   Security    Act 


with  respect  to  various  relevant  facton  In- 
cluding population,  per  capita  Income,  and 
unemployment  rate. 


quu«iic**v  t^  v-^..— a      ^         _,„..i-i  nrtt  eral   nrovusious   ot    >."»:   .?«».*—   •.^- j    — - 

fare.  However,  Federal  matcMng  ""^f^""*  sBecUylng  that  no  Federal  funds  may  be  used 

be  denied  solely  because  a  State  '•"•"^  ^  directly  or  Indirectly,  the  compenaa- 

meel  this  requirement.  If  a  welfare  l^"?''"'  j,„J  „,  ,„„  individual  who  In  any  way  pal- 


The  committee  bill  Incorporatee  the  text  of 
S.  3386.  a  bill  to  Increase  pension  benefit*  to 
veterans  and  widows  by  up  to  9  percent.  The 
committee  bill  would  also  increase  the  In- 
come Umltauons.  from  13.000  to  $3300  in  the 


moved  to  a  State  with  a  one-year  <lnr»"oh  tlclnates  In  FederaUy  supported  legal  acUon     case  of  a  veteran  or  widow  alone,  and  from 
of  residence  requirement,  his  State  ot  origin  ^J(    ^  ^„  nmu,,  congressional  statutes  or     «3J!00  to  »3.600  In  the  case  of  a  married  vet- 
would   be  required  to  conunue  his  •«"«•         „"    ^^^  u,,  social  Security  Act. 
...  !«-■  a«  h»  ri>m&ined  ellKlble)  f""'-j 


neymenta  (ss  long  as  he  remained  eligible) 
tor  up  to  12  months,  by  which  Ume  the 
individual  oould  eatabllah  eligibility  for  wel- 
ttn  in  his  new  state  of  reeldence. 
LUnlUUon  on  Duration  of  Welfare  Appeals 
Prooeaa 


10.  Use  of  Sodai  Security  numbers 
The  Committee  bill  requires  that  on  and 
after  January  I,  1973.  State  welfare  agencies 
use  the  soda]  security  numbers  of  each  wel- 
fare recipient  as  an  identification  number 
in  the  administration  of  pubUc  assistance 


Becaatly  the   Supreme  Court    ruled   that     ^agnmt. 

S^jm^pJ^f  u'^id'e?  ^  '^SSSS  "-  Testin,  of  ^far.  r^forv.  -'tem-ti." 

Mfore  ft  fecipieni  "  «i«a«* ^^ ^_  ^^^  commlttw  blU  provldw  for  a  torowl 

proerftm  of  testing  of  various  approaches 
to  reform  of  the  weUaro  system.  The  Secre- 
ury  of  Health,  Educfttloa.  and  WoUare 
would  be  ftuihortzed  to  conduct  up  to  four 


hearing.  The  committee  WU  wouW  rwjulre 
that  States  reach  declalons  on  an  indivlduaJ 
appeal  within  30  days.  The  committee  bill 
fclflo  require*  the  repayment  of  amounts 
which  it  la  deptermined  a  recipient  was  not 
enUUed  to  receive.  Any  amounU  not  rapalxl 
could  be  oonaldered  an  obllgftUon  ot  the 
recipient  to  be  withheld  from  any  future 
assistance  payments  to  which  the  IndlTldual 
may  be  entitled. 

States  Permitted  to  Seek  to  btabUah  Name 
of  Putative  Pattaer 
A  recent  court  declaton  held  that  a  mother's 
refusal  to  name  the  father  of  her  lUegJtlmate 
ehUd  could  not  result  Vn  denial  of  aid  to 
lamUles  with  dependent  children  (AFDCi. 
The  applicable  State  regulation  was  held  to 
be  Inconsistent  with  the  provlsloD  In  Federal 
law  that  AFDC  be  "promptly  furnished  to 
all  eUglble  indlvlduala"  on  the  ground*  that 
the  State  regulation  Imposed  an  addJtlonal 
condlUon  of  ellglblUty  not  requred  by  Pod- 
«ral  law.  The  Court  reached  this  conclusion 
tespltc  the  expUclt  requirement  in  Federal 
lAW  that  States  attempt  to  establish  pater- 
nity when  a  child  la  bom  out  of  wedlock. 

The  committee's    bUl   woiiJd  clarify   con- 
ffresalonal  Intent  by  specifying  that  the  re- 
quirement     that      weUare      be      furnished 
■promptly*  niay  not  preclude  a  State  from 
seeking  the  aid  of  a  mother  In  Identifying 
the  father  of  a  chUd  bom  out  of  wedlock. 
Requiring  WeUare  Recipient  to  Permit  Case- 
worker In  the  Home 
The  committee  amendment  permiU  States, 
If  they  wish,  to  require  aa  a  condition  of 
weUaxe   eUgWmity    that    recipients    aUow    a 
caseworker  to  vtalt  the   home.   Home  visits 
would  have  to  be  made  at  a  reasonable  time 
and  wtth  reasonable  advance  notice. 
a.  Beg^datUru  of  th«  De^rtment  of  Health.. 
£ducatton,  and  Welfare 
The  committee  bill  would  curb  the  regu- 
Utory    authority    of    the    Department    of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare   In  several 
particulars. 

"Declaratkm  Method"  of  Detexmlnlng  SUgl- 
biUty  Permitted  But  Not  BequSnd 
The  Committee  blU  would  preclude  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare 
Irom  requiring  by  regulation  that  States  use 
a  BlmpUfled  declaration  method  In  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  weUare.  Aa  under  present 
law.  States  would  be  free  to  uae  this  method 
If  they  so  wished,  but  they  could  not  be 
required  to  do  so  by  regxilaOon. 

Definition  of  Unemployment 
Under  praeent  Uw,  Aid  to  PamiUes  with 
Dependent  Children  may  be  paid  to  a  famUy 
headed  by  an  unemployed  father,  at  the 
opUon  of  the  State  (33  States  now  offer  such 
aasUtanoe) .  However,  there  U  no  Federal  def- 


eran  or  widow  with  a  child. 

M.  misci:li.aneoub  amcndukhts 
I.  Tax  amendments 
Denial  of  Tax  DeducUon  With  Reepect   to 
Certain  Medical  Referral  Payments 
Present  law  provides  that  no  tax  deduction 
Is  to  be  aUowed  for  Illegal  bribes  or  kickbacks 
where,  aa  a  result  of  the  payment,  there  U 
successful  criminal  prosecution.  If  the  bribe 
or  kickback  does  not  constitute  a  criminal  act 
(presumably  even  U  there  is  a  loss  of  license), 
or  U  the  tsjcpayer  Is  not  successfully  prose- 
cuted, the  deduction  la  allowable. 

This  provision  deletes  the  reqtUrement  In 
present  law  of  a  criminal  conviction  In  the 
case  of  bribes  and  kickbacks  before  a  deduc- 
tion  for  such  a  payment  Is  denied.  In  lieu 
thereof,  the  provision  provides  that  no  deduc- 

uon  la  to  be  allowed  for  a  bribe  or  kickback 

orovideslor'a'pilot  project  of  a  program  of  which  Is  Ulegal  under  either  Federal  or  State 
rehabilitation  of  weUare  reclplenu  to  be  uw.  U  these  Uwa  subject  the  party  involved 
administered    by 


teaU  of  possible  alternative*  to  the  APDC 
program.  One  or  two  of  these  teats  would 
involve  "family  aaslatance"  type  programs, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  tests  would  Involve 
workfare"  programs.  In  addition,  the  bill 
t  pi 

weUare   reclplenu 
vocational    rehabilitation 

personnel.  ,j  *  , 

The  "family  asaistance"  testa  would  fol- 
low the  tradlUonal  weUare  approach  of  pro- 
viding money  paymenu  to  families  with  in- 
comes below  certain  levels,  but  would  ex- 
tend this  aaalBtance  to  aU  families  wtth 
fathers  including  so-caUed  "working  poor  ■— 
low-income  families  headed  by  a  fuUy  em- 
ployed male — who  are  not  eligible  for  AFDC. 
As  under  AFDC.  a  portion  of  earnings  would 
b«  disregarded  to  provide  work  Incentives, 
and  nondlsabled  adults  (with  certain  exemp- 
tions) would  be  required  to  accept  employ- 
ment or  training. 

The  'workfare*  tests  would  make  a  sharp 
distinction  between  weUare  and  "workfare." 
F'amllles  with  preschool  age  children  where 
the  father  Is  dead,  absent,  or  disabled  would 
be  prestimed  unemployable  and  would  be 
eligible  for  cash  weUare  paymenU.  Other  low 
income  famlUea  would  not  be  eligible  for 
such  paymenta  but  would  be  guaranteed 
work  opportunity,  with  training  and  other 
preparation  for  employment  where  necessary. 
PartldpanU  in  these  "workfare"  programs 
would  have  their  wages  supplemented  U 
they  are  below  the  minimum  wage.  Allow- 
ances would  also  be  paid  to  those  in  ualulng. 
ChUd  care  and  other  services  would  be  pro- 
vided as  necessary. 

The  puot  project  to  tost  the  administra- 
tion of  welfare  programs  by  vocational  re- 
habilitation personnel  would  Involve  assist- 
ance paymenta  according  to  regular  APDC 
standards.  These  paymenta  would,  however, 
bo  administered  through  the  facilities  and 
peraoanel  of  the  Rehabilitation  Services 
Administration  which  would  also  apply  Its 
rehahlllUtlon  techniques  to  weUare  recip- 
ients In  an  attempt  to  encourage  and  assist 
adult  individuals  with  a  potenUal  for  work 
to  prepare  for  and  obtain  employment. 

The  various  tests  would  run  for  a  minimum 
of  two  years,  Involve  State  sharing  In  costs  at 
a  level  not  in  excess  of  State  sharing  In  the 
cosU  of  AFDC.  and  involve  continuing  con- 
sultation among  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  which  would  con- 
duct the  tests,  the  (General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  the  Congress.  Each  test  would  have 
to  cover  all  eligible  families  within  a  State 
or  a  part  of  a  State,  and  for  the  duration  of 
the  t«Kt  no  AFDC  payments  could  be  made 


to  iiablUty  for  criminal  or  civil  penalties  (in- 
cluding the  loss  of  license).  In  the  case  of  a 
payment  which  la  Ulegal  under  State  law, 
the  deduction  will  be  denied  on  the  basis  of 
3uch  Illegality  only  U  the  law  la  generally 
enforced.  Other  sections  of  this  bill  provide 
that  medical  referral  fees  under  the  medicare 
or  medicaid  programs  are  Illegal.  It  Is  made 
clear  that  referral  fees  are  to  be  treated  as 
bribes  or  kickbacks  for  purposes  of  this 
provision. 

Required  loformatloa  Relating  to  Excess 
Medicare  Tax  Payments  by  Railroad  Em- 
ployees 

Present  law  provides  that  a  raUroad  em- 
ployee whose  work  is  covered  by  railroad 
retirement  and  who  la  also  employed  In 
o^her  work  covered  by  social  security  Is 
entitled  to  receive  a  credit  or  refund  of  the 
excess  medicare  tax  he  may  have  paid  be- 
cause of  this  dual  employment  status.  To 
enable  a  railroad  employee  to  claim  his  ex- 
cess medicare  tax  Is  a  credit  on  his  income 
tax  return,  all  railroad  employees  are  re- 
quired to  include  on  the  W-3  forms  given  to 
their  employees  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion covered  by  raUroad  retirement  and  the 
hospital  tax  deducted. 

Because  of  the  inability  of  most  railroads 
to  furnish  the  required  information  by  Jan- 
uary 31  (primarily  becatise  of  a  broader  wage 
concept  under  railroad  retirement)  and  the 
fact  that  only  a  relatively  few  employee*  are 
eligible  for  this  refund,  this  provision  changes 
the  requirement  that  railroad  employers 
supply  separate  hospital  tax  Information  on 
the  W-2  forms  for  all  of  their  employees. 
In  Ueu  thereof,  the  provision  requires  that 
railroad  employers  Include  on,  or  with,  the 
W-3  form  furnished  to  Its  employees,  a 
notice  with  respect  to  the  allowance  of  the 
credit  or  refund  of  the  tax  on  railroad-cov- 
ered wages  In  those  cases  where  the  em- 
ployee has  also  received  other  wages  covered 
under  the  social  security  program.  Upon  the 
request  of  sn  employee.  raUroad  employers 
are  required  to  furnish  to  the  employee  a 
written  statement  showing  the  amount  of 
the  railroad  tax  coverage,  the  total  amount 
deducted  as  tax,  and  the  portion  of  the 
total  amount  which  la  for  the  fl panning  of 
the  cost  of  hospitalization  insurance  under 
the  medicare  program. 
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Reporting  of  Medical  Payments 
Present  law  provides  that  a  person  who 
makes  specified  kinds  of  payments  In  the 
course  of  a  trade  or  business  to  another  per- 
son, amounting  to  f600  or  more  in  a  calen- 
dar year,  must  file  an  information  returu 
shovrlng  th«  amount  paid  and  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  tdentUylng  number  of  the  recip- 
ient. Although,  under  this  general  require- 
ment, persons  engaged  In  a  trade  or  business 
are  required  to  report  direct  payments  to 
providers  of  health  care  services  (often  de- 
scribed as  "assigned"  payments),  there  is  no 
authority  under  present  law  to  require  the 
reporting  of  payments  made  to  patients 
themselves  (  'unaaslgned"  paymenU).  even 
though  in  the  normal  ciroumatanoes,  they 
are  paid  ovei  to  providers  of  health  care 
services,  or  represent  reimbursement  of  ear- 
lier paymenta 

Tbe  bill  provides  speclflcaUy,  in  addition 
to  the  general  reqnliement  of  present  law, 
that  all  payments  in  the  course  of  a  trade  or 
business  made  to  providers  of  health  care 
services  In  the  case  of  direct  or  "assigned" 
payments  must  be  reported.  Further,  In  the 
case  of  "unaaslgned"  or  indirect  payments, 
reporting  will  be  required  In  those  cases 
where  the  Federal  Qovernment  administers 
the  health  program  or  funds  the  program  to 
a  substantial  extent.  The  reporting  require- 
ment qwdAcaUy  inolnrtee  profseslnnel  aeir- 
loe  corporations,  proprietary  hospitals,  and 
other  payeee  who  may  act  as  condulu  for 
providers  of  health  care  services. 

The  provision  also  requires  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  WeUare  to  study  the  extent 
to  which  "unaaslgned"  and  "assigned"  claims 
are  used  to  obtain  payments  from  Insurance 
organizations  and  to  report  each  year  to  the 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  Finance  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  any  algolfl- 
cant  shift  from  the  use  of  "assigned"  claims 
to  "unaaslgned  '  claims.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
vision requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  WeUare  keep  records  show- 
ing the  identity  of  each  provider  of  medical 
or  health  care  items  or  services  under  the 
medicare  or  medicaid  programs,  the  types  of 
Items  or  services  provided  and  the  aggregate 
amounts  paid  to  the  providers  under  each 
program.  Health  care  providers  are  required 
to  be  Identlfled  by  ihelr  taxpayer  Identifying 
numbers.  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  must  submit  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  and  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  annually  a  report 
identifying  each  perscm  who  Is  paid  a  total 
of  »a6.000  or  more  during  the  preceding  year 
under  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
These  reports  are  due  to  be  submitted  for 
the  calendar  year,  begUming  with  1B70.  not 
later  than  June  SO  of  the  foUowlng  calendar 
year. 

Tax  Credit  for  Portion  of  Salary  Paid  Partici- 
pants in  Work  Inoentlve  Programs 
Under  present  law  thsre  are  no  special  tax 
provisions  relating  to  the  cosu  of  employee 
training  prograzns.  These  costs  are  treated  as 
any  other  bualness  expense  and  may  be  de- 
ducted If  they  are  ordinary  and  necessairy  in 
carrying  on  the  taxpayer's  trade  or  business. 
This  provision  providee  a  special  tax  Incen- 
tive for  employer*  who  hire  Individuals  under 
a  work  incentive  program  (WIN)  established 
under  secUon  43a(h)  (1)  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  The  taxpayer  would  be  aUowed.  as 
a  credit  sgalnst  his  income  tax  UabUlty,  and 
in  addition  to  his  regular  business  deduction, 
an  amount  equal  to  30%  of  the  wages  and 
salaries  paid  to  the  employee  during  the  first 
13  months  of  his  employment.  Any  xinused 
tax  credits  could  be  carried  back  to  the  three 
preceding  taxable  years  (but  only  to  a  tax- 
able year  beginning  after  December  81,  10«8) 
and  then  oould  be  carried  forward  to  the 
next  seven  succeeding  taxable  years. 

However.  U  the  taxpayer  terminated  the 
employment  of  the  Individual  at  any  time 
during  the  flnt  la  mnriths  of  employment. 


or  at  any  time  during  the  next  13  month*, 
any  tax  credit  allowed  under  this  provision 
would  be  recaptured.  The  credit  would  be 
recaptured  by  increasing  the  taxpayer's  tax 
liability,  in  the  year  ol  termination,  by  an 
amount  equal  to  previous  tax  credits  allowed 
with  respect  to  the  employee.  The  recapture 
provision  wotild  not  apply  U  the  employee 
voluntarily  left  the  employment  of  the  tax- 
payer, or  If  the  employee  became  disabled. 
Further,  a  credit  would  not  be  allowed  for 
any  expenses  of  training  outside  the  United 
States  or  U  the  employee  is  closely  related  to 
the  taxpayer. 

RrriBEUENT  Incous  Cxxnrr 

Present  law  provides  a  retirement  income 
cr«dlt  of  16  percent  of  eligible  retirement  in- 
come up  to  a  maximum  of  (liSSl  for  a  single 
person  and  S3,286  for  married  couples  wbere 
each  is  fully  eligible  In  his  or  her  own  right. 
The  credit  is  designed  to  provide  comparable 
tax  treatment  to  those  who  receive  tax- 
exempt  social  aectirlty  benefits  and  those 
who  receive  taxable  pensions.  Consequently, 
the  maximum  base  for  the  credit  Is  reduced 
by  social  security  benefits  received  and  by 
earnings  In  excess  of  •1,200 — a  reduction  of 
60  cents  for  each  dollar  of  earnings  between 
•  1,300  and  •1,700  and  dollar  for  dOUar  for 
earnings  in  excess  ot  •1.700. 

Because  of  increases  In  social  security 
benefits  since  the  present  maximum  base  for 
the  credit  was  established,  this  prorialon  In- 
creases the  base  for  the  credit  to  more  closely 
approximate  the  current  levels  of  social  se- 
curity benefits.  It  Increases  the  •1,&34  to 
•1.873  and  the  •2,38fl  to  •3,808.  In  addition. 
the  amount  that  can  be  earned  without  re- 
ducing the  base  for  the  credit  la  raised  from 
•1,200  to  tl.eao  and  the  range  within  which 
the  base  la  reduced  50  cents  for  each  dollar 
of  earnings  Is  raised  to  (LesO  to  •a.sao. 
2.  Oth-er  Amendments 

The  commltee  also  added  provisions  relat- 
ing to  the  authorieation  of  the  managing 
trustee  of  the  social  sectirtty  trust  funds  to 
accept  gUts  made  unconditionally  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration.  authorlElng 
loans  for  the  installation  of  sprinkler  systems 
necessary  for  facilities  to  mwt  medicare 
standards.  Increasing  the  grade  level  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  requiring 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  to  future  appoint- 
ments to  the  position  of  Administrator  of 
Social  and  RehablllUtlon  Services,  and  ex- 
tension of  the  provision  for  disregarding  cer- 
tain social  security  benefit  Increases  under 
welfare  programs. 

&Cr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  will  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Loiuftiana  state  what  he 
understands  the  procedure  to  be  on  the 
consideration  of  the  bUl?  Will  it  come 
up  in  the  period  from  9  to  3  or  in  the 
period  from  3  to  9.  or  does  the  Senator 
know?  Perhaps  we  could  ask  for  the 
attention  of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  asked  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill  whether  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill  would  come  from  9  to 
3  each  day  or  from  3  to  9.  or  do  we  know? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  wlU  be  in  the  sec- 
ond shift  each  day.  The  pending  busi- 
ness from  9  to  approximately  3  will  be 
the  conference  report  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Will  the  Senator  Tleid 
further? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
Seixator  Intend  to  ask  unanimous  cooaent 
that  the  conunlttee  bill  as  reported  be 


considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment  to  the  second  d^ree 
thereafter? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  to  do  so.  be- 
cause I  know  that  it  would  expedite  the 
consideration  of  the  bill.  I  am  led  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  such  a  request  will 
be  objected  to.  However.  I  Intend  to  do 
It.  and  just  for  the  purpose  of  discussion. 
Mi-.  President,  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
that  the  comrnittee  amendments  be  re- 
garded as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  further  amefidments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WIUiIAMB  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  reserving  the  right  to  object. 
I  have  told  the  Senator  from  LoulslAna 
that  I  thought  we  could  get  such  a  re- 
quest with  the  exception  of  three  or  four 
major  items  of  the  bill  which  I  think 
deserve  a  roUcall  vote  or  special  atten- 
tion. As  soon  as  we  can  get  those  marked 
in  the  bill,  we  will  be  atrie  to  reach  them. 
For  example,  there  Is  a  committee 
amoidment  that  deals  with  changing 
the  social  security  benefits  from  the  5 
percent  provided  in  the  House  bill  to  the 
10  percent  which  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  Committee. 

Another  committee  amendment 
changes  the  minimum  of  $100  a  month 
limitation. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
we  do  or  do  not  approve  an  escalating 
cost-of-living  provlsionfi. 

Ttien  there  is  the  question  of  catas- 
trophic health  insurance  amendment. 

I  cite  those  four  examples.  I  am  sore 
that  some  Senator  will  want  to  vote  on 
the  Trade  Act  as  well. 

I  am  saying  there  are  four  or  five  of 
those  items,  and  with  the  exception  of 
those  items  which  will  require  rollcall 
votes  we  will  be  able  to  reach  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

I  have  asked  the  staff  to  mark  up  a 
bill  for  me  with  respect  to  those  partic- 
ular amendments  and  how  much  would 
be  Included  in  them  so  that  at  the  ap- 
propriate time  we  can  agree  to  the  con- 
sideration of  all  committee  amendments 
except  those.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to 
make  that  request  I  think  I  could  have 
that  information  tomorrow  so  we  oould 
agree.  I  believe  there  are  about  100  items, 
and  many  of  them  do  not  amount  to 
much;  they  are  technical  amendments. 
I  would  say  that  except  for  the  four  or 
five  votes  we  could  get  down  to  business. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  has  raised  the  question.  I 
would  be  Inclined  to  agree  to  that  type 
procedure  If  it  could  be  agreed  upon.  I 
am  sure  everyone  realizes  If  we  can  agree 
to  accept  the  commltee  amendments  en 
block,  reserving  the  right  of  any  Senator 
to  amend  in  both  the  first  degree  and 
second  degree,  which  is  the  same  as 
agreeing  that  the  bill  simply  be  re- 
garded— all  of  it^-as  being  original  text 
it  really  preserves  to  every  Senator  the 
right  to  offer  as  many  amendm^its  as 
he  wants  to  offer  and  that  is  the  proce- 
dure that  is  usually  adopted.  It  will  help 
to  expedite  consideration  of  the  bill. 

No  one  forfeits  any  right  under  that 
arrangement  and  when  that  agreement 
is  made  It  offers  to  the  sponsors  of  the  bill 
the  availability  of  a  motion  to  table  in 
order  to  get  on  with  the  bfiitnw,  to  U 
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confers  an  advantage  on  Senators,  which 
everyone  should  recognise,  when  that 
arrangement  Is  agreed  to,  because  U 
someone  Is  against  the  bill  or  U  someone 
Is  adamantly  opposed  to  Its  passage,  U  a 
particular  part  of  the  bill  Is  agreed  to 
then,  of  course,  he  would  have  the  right 
to  msist  that  every  amendment  be  the 
subject  of  debate,  explanation,  and  a  roll- 
call  vote  and  Insist  on  the  presence  of  a 
quorum  during  all  the  consideration. 
While  It  is  not  unusual,  I  believe  It  would 
very  much  expedite  procedure  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  HARRIS,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHIjIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  before  the  Senator  yields,  will 
he  yield  to  me  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  agree  fully  with  the  chairman.  I 
have  discussed  the  matter  with  him  ear- 
lier and  said  I  thought  we  could  get  this 
consent  agreement.  For  example,  the 
first  committee  amendment  merely 
changes  the  title  and  renumbers.  That 
amendment  is  just  a  routine  amendment. 
The  next  amendment  Is  a  question  of 
whether  we  raise  social  security  benefits 
by  6  percent,  or  to  $100.  I  would  sug- 
gest we  could  agree  on  the  first  commit- 
tee amendment,  and  the  next  committee 
amendment  could  go  over  until  tomor- 
row. We  would  know  what  the  next 
amendment  would  l>e  and  we  could  have 
a  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  coQ- 
sent  that  the  first  committee  amendment 

be  agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  Is 
a  unanimous-consent  request  pending. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  That  was  withdrawn. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  has 
been  withdrawn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment be  agreed  to.  It  amends  the  titles. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection 
and  the  first  committee  amendment  Is 
agreed  to. 

The  first  eommlttee  ameitdment  was 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 
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TITLE  m  UISCELLANEOnS 
PROVISIONS 
Sec.  801.  Meaning  of  term  "Secretary". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  next  committee  amend- 
ment deals  with  social  security  increases. 
There  will  be  no  vote  on  tliat  tonight. 
Tomorrow  there  will  be  a  vote  on  social 
security. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  would  like  to 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  as  well.  I  understand  the  posi- 
tion of  tbe  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
commend  him  for  his  wlllingnees  to  acree 
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later  on  to  portions  of  the  committee  bill 
being  amendable  In  the  second  degree. 
There  will  be  objection  to  title  HI.  the 
trade  portion  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  wn.I.TAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct, 

Mr.  HARRIS.  My  intention  is  that  we 
should  try  to  get  a  vote  this  week  on  the 
welfare  reform  bill,  the  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  RibicofD  and  the  Senator  from 
Dtah  (Mr.  Bknnett)  ,  in  amendable  form, 
80  that  I  can  before  its  final  considera- 
tion offer  amendments  to  it,  and  that  we 
also  get  down  to  the  social  security  bill 
this  week. 

Would  the  Senator  have  any  objection 
at  the  appropriate  time  to  the  welfare 
section  of  the  committee  bill  being  con- 
sidered as  original  text?  I  understand  he 
would  not  object  to  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When  we 
get  to  the  welfare  section  ? 

ISz.  HARRIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  objection.  I  know  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oldahoma  has  in  mind,  so 
when  It  is  offered  It  would  be  subject  to 
an  amendment,  and  I  thtnif  it  should  be. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
that  is,  so  that  the  Riblcoff-Bennett 
amendment  will  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  in 
agreement  with  what  the  Senator  seeks 
to  achieve.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
objection.  I  think  that  Is  the  appropriate 
way  to  proceed. 

The  on];  exception  I  was  maWng  is 
that,  for  example,  the  trade  section 
would  have  to  be  voted  on,  catastrophic 
insurance  is  a  section  unto  itself,  and 
social  security  Insurance  would  have  a 
vote.  I  would  say  there  would  be  a  half 
dozen  votes  and  we  would  be  pretty  much 
down  to  the  serious  arguments. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  there  Is  no  objection  to 
that  part  of  It,  I  believe  In  movirxg  ahead 
any  way  we  can,  provided  it  does  not 
prejudice  the  rights  of  anyone.  I  would 
not  want  to  prejudice  anyone's  rights.  I 
do  not  see  how  it  would  prejudice  any- 
one's right  If  we  agreed  now  on  the  wel- 
fare portion  being  original  text. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  that  untU  tomor- 
row I  think  we  could  work  out  something 
that  is  agreeable,  something  that  would 
be  acceptable.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
they  want  a  vote  on  the  trade  section. 
I  can  understand  their  position  on  that. 
I  have  mentioned  catastrophic  insur- 
ance. In  a  couple  of  hours  we  could  call 
the  roll  on  that  and  perhaps  vote  tomor- 
row on  that  particular  point 

I  would  like  to  see  us  proceed  and  get 
this  out  in  a  proper  manner.  I  would  like 
to  complete  this  matter  up  or  down,  one 
way  or  another,  between  noV  and  the  end 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  place  a  state- 
ment in  the  Record? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  for  the  purpose 
of  placing  a  statement  in  tbe  Record. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

CXVI 2834— Part  31 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  answers  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  act 
on  this  bill,  with  the  exception  of  tlUe 
m,  dealing  with  trade,  so  that  we  can 
get  a  vote  on  social  security  and  welfare 
reform,  this  week. 

I  am  very  hopeful  the  Senate  will  act 
promptly  to  enact  much  needed  In- 
creases and  improvements  in  the  social 
security,  medicare,  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams, and  real  welfare  reform.  I  have 
worked  toward  that  end  In  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  set  forth  my 
position  concerning  H.R.  17650  In  sep- 
arate views  printed  in  the  committee  re- 
port, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  my  views  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Recoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sep«rate 
views  of  Mr.  Harbts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
ScFAKATX  VixwB  or  Mr.  Hairtw 

INTVOOCCnON 

Tbe  Inltlftl  ob}eoUv«a  ol  Bit.  17660  were  to 
provide  more  adequ&te  bocIaI  security  bena- 
flts  end  to  m&^  needed  Impn^Tementa  in 
medicare,  medicaid  and  maternal  and  child 
health  programa. 

The  objective  of  HA.  16311  was  to  effect 
urgently  needed  reform  of  a  failing  welfare 
system. 

These  objectlvee  are  highly  laudable.  How- 
ever, by  the  addition  of  unrelated  matters, 
unwise  amendments  and  w*ak  substitutions 
for  some  provisions,  these  original  objectives 
itave  been  made  hostage  to  other,  lesa  noble, 
alms. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1970  was  added  aa  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  17650. 

Various  amendments  to  the  present  wel- 
fare laws  were  agreed  to  which  can  only  be 
ciiaracterlzed  as  regressive  and  punitlv*. 

An  amendment  to  establish  a  Federal  Child 
Care  Corporation,  which  would  represent  a 
substantial  and  objectionable  ciiange  In  child 
care  programa.  was  adopted. 

I,  therefore,  voted  against  reporting  the 
bin.  Xy  teasoDS  for  doing  so  are  here  set 
forth  in  dataU. 

aoniTi   BICDKXTT 

A.  IncrecM  la  bene;lts  and  mfnimums 

Tbe  committee  made  several  greatly  needed 
improvements  in  the  social  security  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  17660. 

The  5  percent  Increase  In  beneflts,  adopted 
by  tbe  House,  waa  stepped  up  to  a  10  per- 
cent increase.  The  committee  also  rl^tiy 
voted  to  provide  a  9100  Tninimum  social  secu- 
rity t)eneflt  level. 

With  these  Increases.  Hit.  17660  became  an 
acceptable  advance  this  year  toward  laimess 
in  our  social  security  program. 

B.  Workmen's  compensation  offset 

The  committee  made  certain  other  changes 
m  tbe  House  bul  provisions  regarding  social 
security  which  were  undesirable. 

The  provision  in  the  House  bill,  amend- 
ing present  law  which  requires  social  secu- 
rity dlsablUty  benefits  to  be  reduced  when 
workmen's  compensation  is  also  payable  and 
when  the  combined  payments  exceed  SO  per- 
cent of  average  current  earnings  twfore  dis- 
ablement, was  atrtcken. 

Tbe  House  bill  called  for  a  reduction  In 
t)eoeflts  by  the  amount  by  wlilch  the  com- 
bined payments  under  both  programs  exceed 
lOO  percent  of  average  current  earnings  be- 
fore disability.  Tliis  provision  should  be 
restored. 

C.   Financing 

When  the  committee  finished  lu  work,  it 
had  votAd  approzinuitely  tio  bUilon  in  addi- 
tional benefits.  It  then  turned  to  finanelng. 


Z  believe  the  committee  was  mistaken  in 
not  properly  taking  into  accoxmt  the  pres- 
ently regressive  natiire  of  the  social  security 
tax  system  and  In  not  fully  considering  the 
economic  impact  of  tbe  financing  arrange- 
ments which  It  approved. 

The  social  security  tax  system  is  not  as 
nearly  based  upon  ability  to  pay  aa  is  the 
Federal  income  tax.  There  is  an  upward 
limit — presently  •7.800,  and  89.000  under 
the  committee  blii-^on  the  amount  of  salary 
which  is  taxed.  The  tax  18  In  a  Sat  rate  basis; 
It  15  not  graduated. 

I  believe  that  the  payroll  tax  under  social 
security  iiaa  reached  the  saturation  pomt.  I. 
therefore,  supported  an  effort  to  finance  a 
portion  of  benefits  from  general  revenue. 
This  effort  failed. 

Alternatively,  I  offered  a  financing  plan 
which  would  malce  the  social  security  tax 
system  more  progressive  by  raising  tlie  wage 
base  to  813.000  in  1971.  This  allows  actuarial 
soundness  with  leas  of  an  increase  in  the 
tax  rate  over  a  period  of  years.  The  following 
table  shows  the  flnandng  plan  which  I  of- 
fered and  which  was  rejected  by  the  com- 
mittee. As  indicated.  In  addition  to  providing 
actuarial  soundness  over  the  long  term  in 
each  of  tbe  funds  Involved — OASDI,  health 
insurance  and  tbe  new  catastrophic  health 
Insurance — tbe  plan  wtilch  I  offered  wottld 
avoid  a  cash  deficit  In  any  year  in  any  of  the 
funds. 

fin  psftsntj 


08S01 


HI 


CI 


Totll 


1971 4.1  a?    4.1 

U7J-74 4.1  .8  0.3  5.? 

1575-75.. SlO  .9  .35  6.25 

1940-M .         5,5  1.0  .35  i.15 

1985  plei 5.15  1.0  .4  7.25 

-.15  -.08         +.02 


Neb:  Tki  inaisss  of  iacosH  wii  raUD  nultsil  Iran  Ikis 
iclisdale  loUow: 

Ps  million  o(  dolUnl 

OASDI          Nl           CI 

rocjl  Yoai  1972 ... 

Cslindliyur  1971 

Cakodlt  yut  1972 

1,079      1.044          519 

97         580 

1.519      l,3<D          585 
2.143         151           483 

The  financing  plan  which  I  offered  would 
also  provide  an  additional  and  very  Impor- 
tant economic  Impact.  It  would  postpone  an 
increase  In  the  tax  rate  from  4.8  to  6S.  irblch 
Is  otherwise  scheduled  to  go  Into  effect  In 
January  1071  under  present  law.  Unless  this 
rate  Increase  Is  postponed.  It  will  have  a 
seriously  dampening  effect  on  consumer  de- 
mand at  a  time  when  the  economy  Is  much 
too  sluggish  and  unemployment  Intolerably 
high.  Stimulation  of  consumer  demand 
through  postponement  of  the  presently 
scheduled  tax  rate  Increase  and  through  In- 
creased beneflts  would  not  be  inflationary 
by  serrlng  to  cause  expanded  producUon 
volume,  allowing  some  reduction  In  unit 
costs. 

Tbe  revised  manner  In  which  Federal 
budgets  are  now  made  up  and  presented,  tak- 
ing Into  account  income  and  expenditures 
from  social  security  and  other  trust  funda. 
more  clearly  points  up  the  fiscal  impact  of 
decisions  concerning  social  sec\iilty  benefits 
and  rates. 

In  addlUon  to  the  right  of  social  security 
beneficiaries  lo  more  adequate  benefits,  the 
payment  of  Increased  beneflts  will  provide  a 
much-needed  increase  in  consumer  demand, 
aiding  economic  recovery.  This  fiscal  impact 
should  not  be  offset  by  Umnedlate  rate  In- 
creases, primarily  the  way  In  which  the  au- 
tomatic adjustment  of  the  beneflts  vent  an 
iumual  deflclt  In  tbe  various  funds  or  to 
provide  general  actuarial  soundness. 
D.  Cost-of-living  Increase 

The  committee  worked  long  and  hard  on 
tbe  problem  of  how  to  insure  that  the  pur- 
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Missouri    request    and    repealwl    Uie    entlr* 
&«cUon   1903(d)    of  the  present  Isw.  lUlder 


chuluB  Dower  or  social  security  beneSts  U     menclng  Jmusry  1»73,  IJ  he  nnds  that  the 

t:^S.^:.  oa  the  Whole  the  conuhiuee  «»' °',,'';;^'7^,'"tL'rfuly':t^.i:p"ml.«  wh.ch  Bt.tesV.  r^iuired  to  tn.lnt.lh  their 
ti,.-.cd  widely  m  this  regard:  however  I  du-  ""•^"'^ '"'  'J^'„/,  icretiPliUly  de-  linsncl.l  eitoru  under  medicaid.  The  House 
ugr«  with  some  «p«rts  Of  the  sutomatlcd-     ''^^^^^^l^f'^^  l^''\^^^,'%.     of  Repretentstlve,  had  prevlousl,  strlclen 

Justment  provlaotis— primarily  the  way  In     termlnea  neneni  mcreiuw  •""  lu=  5  .„.„,..  _w..w ,i.— a...«.  .«  .n. 

Wwch    the   .utomallc    adlustment.   of    the     «"'  J^'y-^-S'P''"!^"  ^""";;  J„^"  ""l 
WUX.U    w»  J  nulle  l0crea»«ft  would  be  In  adaiuon  to  auy 

Increasec  wtUch  might  ht  poased  by  Oongreai. 
The  tftuble  wage  base  would  lucrease  auto- 
matically every  %  years  based  on  increaaea  In 
the  average  taxable  wages  aiu-r  1B71. 


b«aeat3  Is  financed. 

The  committee  made  some  major  changes 
in  the  automatic  adjuaiment  provisions  that 
were  proposed  by  iho  admliUstratlon  and 
parsed  by  the  House  of  RepresenUtlvea. 
Mj.nv  ol  the  changes  are  reafionable.  but 
some  aspects  of  the  provisions  agreed  to  by 
the  conimlttee  should  be  changed  If  they 
are  to  be  fully  acceptable  and  are  to  op- 
erate smoothly. 

There  are  two  major  difflcultiea  with  the 
committee  provision*  conccrnmg  aulomatlc 
adjustment  of  social  aecurtty  benefits  and 
automatic  financli  g. 

pirst.  the  committee  bill  would  require  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  promulgate  increases  In  both  socrlal  secu- 
rity tax  rates  and  the  earnings  base  In  order 
to  finance  the  automatic  Increases  In  bene- 
fits, even  though  such  increases  In  social 
security  taxea  would  be  unnecessary  and 
would  greatly  over-Qnance  the  program. 
Under  the  committee  bill,  whenever  an  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  increase  In  benefit  oc- 
curs, the  Secretary  would  be  required  to  in- 
crease social  security  taxes.  Such  Increases 
m  taxes  would  not  be  neces-<;ary  because  a 
large  part  of  the  cost  of  the  automatic  bene- 
fit Increase  would  be  met  from  rising  earn- 
ings levels  without  mcreaslng  either  the  tax 
rate  or  the  earnings  base, 

Second,  the  provision  for  automatic  In- 
creases la  the  earnings  base  as  wages  rVae. 
prop.jsed  by  the  administration  and  paased 
by  the  House,  does  not  constitute  a  discre- 
tionary delegation  to  the  executive  branch. 
The  Increases  would  be  automatic  and  the 
determination  of  the  amount  would  be  rou- 
tme  on  the  basis  of  social  security  wage 
Tec:rd  statistics. 

Under  the  committee  revision,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  necessary  fo''  the  Secretary 
of  He.ilth.  Education,  and  Welfare,  as  a  part 
of  the  automatic  provisions,  to  determine 
both  the  short-range  and  long-range  "cost" 
of  each  automatic  benefit  Increase,  and  we 
would  In  effect  be  turning  over  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  the 
tax-setting  function  of  the  Congress. 

The  provision  approved  by  the  House 
would  merely  carry  out  automatically  the 
policy  which  the  Congress  has  been  follow- 
mg  on  an  od  hoc  basis  since  19&0 — that  la, 
periodically  Increasing  the  social  security 
earnings  base  so  aa  to  cover  the  same  propor- 
tion or  payroll  as  had  been  covered  earlier, 
when  wage  levels  were  lower.  As  wages  have 
risen,  the  $3.flf>0  base  that  became  effective 
In  1851  has  been  changed  by  the  Congress, 
In  steps,  to  •7,800— as  It  would  have  been 
under  the  automatic  provisions.  It  is  Impor- 
tant to  increase  the  base  to  keep  up  to  dale 
with  rising  wages,  not  only  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  mcome  of  the  program  but  to 
prevent  a  deterioration  In  the  coverage  of 
the  program.  For  eiample,  a  Job  which  paid 
«3.600  m  1050  pays  around  $0,000  today.  If 
the  base  had  not  been  Increased  over  the 
years  the  benefits  payable  to  a  man  In  such 
a  Job  would  provide  a  much  smaller  propor- 
tion of  wage  replacement  than  they  were 
orig:nally  intended  to,  and  there  would  have 
been  a  major  deterioration  in  the  protection 
a.Turded  by  the  program.  If  the  base  Is  kept 
up  to  date  with  rising  wage  leveU.  there  will 
be  little  If  any  need  for  an  Increase  In  the 
tax  rate  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  autODuUc 
cost-of-living  Increase. 

The  House  provtaloiu  In  thta  regard  are. 
therefore,  preferable  to  the  provisions  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate,  and  they  should  be  restored. 
The  House  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Increase 
social  security  benefits  any  January,  com- 


KXDICABX  AND  KXDICAm 

A.  Health  maintenaiice  organisationt 
Medical  costs  have  risen  enormoxisly.  There 
are  many  causes  for  this.  One  cause  Is  the 
greatly  increased  demand  for  medical  services 
without  a  concurrently  Increased  supply  in 
personnel  and  facilities. 

It  U  Imperative  that  there  be  a  massive 
increase  In  medical  and  paramedical  person- 
nel and  In  medical  laclUUes.  The  shortages 
are  already  acute,  and  they  are  growing 
alarmingly. 

It  is  also  vital  that  there  be  much  better 
use  of  existing  personnel  and  faculties.  To- 
ward that  end.  the  committee  approved  the 
health  maintenance  organiaation  concept 
contained  In  HB.  17550.  Under  Lhls  provision, 
medical  payment*  can  be  made  to  physicians 
on  a  per  capita  basis,  rather  than  on  a  fee- 
for-servlce  basis  only. 

This  provision  is  an  Important  step  forward 
toward  encouraging  prepayment  for  group 
medical  practice  and  toward  greater  em- 
phasis on  preventative  medicine. 

B.  Professional  starutaTOs  reciew 
organization 
The  committee  adopted  a  proposal  to  cs- 
Ubllah  professional  standards  review  organi- 
zations at  local  and  State  levels  throughout 
the  country  to  review  such  functions  as  ex- 
amination of  patient  and  practitioner  pro- 
files; independent  medical  audiu;  on-alte 
audits;  and  the  development  and  application 
of  norms  of  care  and  treatment. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  would  be  required  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  qualified  professional  stand- 
ard's review  organizations,  principally  local 
medical  societies,  to  review  the  totaUty  of 
care  rendered  or  ordered  by  physicians  for 
medicare  and  medicaid  patients.  Where  med- 
ical societies  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  un- 
dertake the  responsibility .  the  Secretary 
cculd  contract  with  States  or  local  health 
departments  or  other  suitable  organizations. 
This  provision  has  a  laudable  purpose:  to 
insure  quality  care  and  to  hold  down  un- 
necessary costs. 

However.  The  proposal  contains  many  un- 
known and  unpredictable  factors.  Further. 
there  are  serious  objections  that  it  grants 
organized  medicine  loo  much  control  over 
ulllzatlon  of  lacUUles. 

The  proposal  should  be  tested  before  Con- 
gress puts  It  lato  effeci  on  a  total  basis  as 
the  committee  bill  would  do.  I  am  not  aatls- 
fled  that  this  proposal  will  result  In  the 
savings  which  have  been  claimed  by  Its  pro- 
ponents, nor  am  I  satisfied  that  the  review 
procedure  la  the  best  and  most  workable 
which  can  be  devised. 

The  House  provisions  on  peer  review  should 
be  strengthened,  and  the  Senate  committee 
provisions  should  be  stricken. 

C.  State  maintenance  of  effort 
Under  present  law  States  are  required  to 
nuUntain  their  present  financial  efTorta  in 
support  of  medicaid  and  are  required  to  build 
toward  comprehensive  medicaid  programs  by 
1BT7. 

The  State  of  Missouri  asked  the  commit- 
tee to  pass  legislation  giving  It  a  special  one- 
time exemption  from  the  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort requirement.  The  committee  could  have 
granted  this  special  request,  based  upon 
unique  dromnstances,  without  upsetting  the 
present  law. 
But  the  committee  went  far  bejond  the 


section  1903(e)  which  requires  States  to  en- 
act comprehenKlve  medicaid  programs  by 
1B77. 

The  repetJ  of  botli  these  aectlona  la  most 
unfortunate.  The  poor  people  covered  by 
medicaid  are  entitled  to  better  medical  at- 
tention and  care — not  leas.  Their  needs 
should  not  be  ignored  in  order  to  alow  the 
rising  costs  ol  this  program  and  medical  care 
generally.  Section  190a(d)  and  section  1Q03 
(e)  should  be  restored  In  the  till. 
D.  Physical  therapy 
The  House  bill  provides  for  reimbursement 
of  up  to  IIOO  of  the  cost  of  physical  therapy 
oQ  an  outpatient  ba&is  in  the  office  of  an  in- 
dependent practitioner  under  part  B  of  med- 
icare. This  provision  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  committee. 

A  grcit  many  beneflclarlea  need  the  serv- 
ices of  a  physical  therapist,  and  the»e  serv- 
iceii  can  often  best  be  performed  In  the  office 
of  the  therapist.  The  limited  reimbursement 
that  the  Uoube  approved,  which  in  effect  puts 
it  on  a  trial  basis,  should  be  reinstated  In 
the  bill. 

S.  Blood  reptaeement 
The  committee  rejected  a  propoaia  to 
eiiminaie  tne  requirement  in  me  present 
law  ror  a  medicare  patient  to  pay  for  or 
replace  the  first  three  pints  of  blood  used 
by  such  patient.  This  requirement  seems  un- 
reasonable. It  places  an  undue  burden  on 
medicare  patients,  and  It  should  be  elim- 
inated. 

F.  Medicara  premium  increoset 
Xlie  premium  fur  port  B,  supplementary 
.liedical  insurance,  under  medicare  has  in- 
creased by  more  than  80  percent  in  the  last 
4  years.  Orlgmally  the  premium  was  ^  a 
month  per  person.  It  was  lucreosod  from 
M  to  •5.30  on  July  1.  1970.  For  thoee  Uv- 
Ing  on  social  security,  this  increase  is  al- 
most prohibitive  aiid  it  should  be  eliminated 
if  the  aim  of  the  medicare  Is  to  be  real- 
ized. 

WKLTAOK  RXroaM 

A.  Need  for  reform 
During  the  past  few  years,  the  need  for 
refonu  of  our  welfare  system  has  aaumed 
crisis  proportions.  Three  parallel  develop- 
menu  have  dramatised  the  \irgencj;  ahari^y 
increasing  welfare  rolls,  growing  recognition 
of  the  inefficiency  and  failures  of  the  system 
lt£clf.  and  ever  more  crippling  fiscal  burdens 
on  States  and  localities. 

Neither  the  poor — a  group  that  is  widening 
every  day  In  the  current  economic  climate — 
the  Natlou's  sublUty,  nor  any  pretense  to 
sound  social  policy  can  wait  longer  for  a 
rational  income  maintenance  system. 

This  case  has  been  made  so  often  and  so 
convluclDgly  by  mayors.  Governors,  welfare 
administrators,  recipients,  social  scientists, 
and  political  figures  of  every  persuasion  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  U  being  made  again. 

Toward  this  end.  I  introduced  with  seven 
other  Senators  the  National  Basic  Income 
and  Incentive  .^ct,  S.  3433.  This  bill  calls  for 
the  federalization  of  the  presently  outdated, 
unworklng,  and  Inhumane  welfare  system, 
replacing  It  with  a  Federal  income  mainte- 
nance system.  Zt  represents  a  significant  de- 
parture from'our  present  thinking  about 
welfare  and  represents  true  reform. 

I  had  hoped  that  Improvements  In  BS,. 
16311  could  be  made  that  would  move  the 
family  assistance  plan  closer  to  the  concepts 
of  the  National  Basic  Income  and  Incentive 
Act  and  real  reform.  Unfortunately,  the  com- 
mittee moved  in  the  opposite  direction  and 
was  willing  to  approve  only  a  test  of  various 
pilot  reform  programs. 

Passage  of  a  test  proposal  alone  will  surely 
delaf  congressional  consideration  of  real  re- 
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form  for  at  least  3  years.  I  do  not  bsilMve 

that  the  Nation  can  wait. 

There  la  good  reason  to  predict  that  the 
number  of  families  and  individuals  requir- 
ing financial  aid  will  continue  to  increase, 
that  State  and  local  funds  crucially  needed 
for  programs  lo  reduce  dependency  will  be 
drained  by  the  demJinds  of  public  assistance, 
that  the  inequities  of  the  present  system  will 
continue  to  demean  reclpienta  so  as  to  de- 
stroy their  incentive,  and  that  the  entire  Na- 
tion will  suffer  from  a  welfare  system  that 
must  be  revised. 

B.  RequiTementifOT  real  reform 

Perhaps  If  the  administration  had  been 
willing  to  make  progressive  changes  in  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  family  assistance 
plan,  rather  than  regressive  changes  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the  commit- 
tee, something  more  substantial  than  a  test 
would  have  been  reported  by  the  committee. 
Elimination  of  mandatory  coverage  of  fami- 
lies headed  by  an  unemployed  father  (APDC- 
UP)  and  elimination  of  the  requirement  that 
States  maintain  current  benefit  levels  for 
families  with  income,  provisions  that  were 
In  the  President's  original  welfare  reform 
propoeal,  weakened  support  for  the  bill  In 
the  committee  by  thoae  of  us  who  were  ad- 
vocating more  meaningful  reform  of  our  wel- 
fare systttn. 

A  failure  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
requirmg  the  minimum  or  prevailing  wage. 
whichever  Is  higher,  also  weakened  support 
for  the  bUl. 

While  I  do  not  believe  that  the  admlnU- 
tratlon  has  gone  aa  far  as  It  should.  I  am 
pleased  that  It  has  now  agreed  to  some  of 
the  changes  In  the  family  assistance  plan 
which  Senator  McCarthy.  Senator  Riblcoff 
and  I  and  others  advocated.  The  changes 
the  administration  has  now  approved  ore 
embodied  in  the  amendmenu  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Riblcoff  and  Senator  Bennett. 

I  believe  that  additional  improvements 
can  and  should  be  made. 

Recognizing  that  Congress  is  not  willing 
to  completely  federalize  the  welfare  system 
at  this  time,  a  goal  should  nevertheless  be 
established  for  moving  within  a  time  certain 
toward  a  welfare  system  that  la  federally  fi- 
nanced and  administered.  Included  within 
the  goal  should  be  a  commitment  to  move 
the  level  of  payment  to  an  adequate  income. 
Our  goal  ts  to  assist  people  In  getting  out 
of  poverty,  but  a  floor  at  a  low  level,  instead 
of  raising  families  out  of  poverty,  means  only 
conUnued  poverty  with  little  prospects  for 
breaking  out. 

Any  system  of  reform  should  also  require 
that  the  prevailing  or  minimum  wage, 
whichever  Is  higher,  should  be  paid  for  those 
who  are  forced  to  take  a  Job.  Otherwise,  a 
captive  work  force  with  insufficient  stand- 
ard of  wage  to  be  paid  will  be  available  to 
employers,  and  the  efl^ect  will  be  to  keep 
wages  so  low  that  millions  wlU  remain  in 
poverty  though  working  full  time. 

Any  \-erslon  of  the  family  assistance  plan 
that  is  adopted  by  the  Senate  should  not 
require  mothers  with  school-age  children 
to  work.  Mothers  should  have  some  control 
over  whether  day  care  centers  ore  good 
enough  for  their  children. 

Furthermore,  a  provision  to  provide  for 
cost-of-living  increases  in  payments  to  re- 
cipients should  be  adopted.  We  have  recog- 
nized thia  principle  with  regard  to  those  who 
are  receiving  social  security  payments,  and 
the  same  arguments  can  be  mode  In  support 
of  providing  cost-of-living  increases  for 
thoee  on  public  assistance. 

Any  system  of  welfare  reform  should  also 
fully  protect  the  rlgbu  of  present  recipients 
and  of  applicants  to  Insure  that  the  new 
law  does  not  create  different  classes  of 
citizens. 

A  national  system  of  Income  maintenance, 
recognizing  the  needs  of  the  working  poor, 
setting  uniform  national  mJinlmunas  of  as- 


sistance and  removing  present  barriers  to 
Incentive  and  inlUauve  Is  desperately 
needed. 

These  principles  can  and  must  be  embod- 
ied in  real  welfare  reform,  together  with 
programs  which  assure  that,  through  ex- 
panded public  aervloe  Jobs  and  otherwise, 
people  have  a  real  chance  to  get  a  Job. 
C.  Regreazivc  amendv/Kenti 

Unfortunately,  the  committee  adopted  a 
ntimber  of  amendments  to  our  present  sys- 
tem that  ore  regresaive. 

The  most  disappointing  action  of  the  com- 
mittee was  the  barring  of  legal  service  law- 
yers from  repreaeniing  welfare  recipients. 
Much  of  the  work  of  these  lawyers  In  the 
past  few  years  has  been  to  secure  benefiu 
guaranteed  by  law.  but  not  received  by  poor 
people  due  to  lUegal  regiUaUons  and  admin- 
istrative practice. 

During  the  past  3  years  welfare  recipients 
and  lawyers  associated  with  federally  funded 
legal  service  programs  have  compiled  a  re- 
cmrkable  record  of  service  to  poor  people. 
Significant  court  decisions  have  begtm  to 
nudge  the  welfare  system  toward  a  more 
equitable  and  enlightened  program.  Cruel 
and  demeaning  regulations,  irrelevant  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  have 
been  overturned  in  the  cotirts. 

The  Finance  Committee  bos  proposed  that 
this  record  of  progress  be  nulUfied.  This 
restrictive  amendment,  adopted  by  the  com- 
mltiee.  should  be  defeated. 

Other  imdealrable  amendmenu  v.  e  re 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

T^e  committee  would  make  the  leaving  of 
ft  family  and  moving  across  State  Unes  a 
Federal  misdemeanor.  This  Is  an  unwor- 
rantcd  extension  of  Federal  police  power  into 
inumate  aspects  of  family  life  and,  m  view 
of  the  SUte  laws  now  regulaUng  this  sub- 
ject would  prove  to  be  unworkable. 

The  action  taken  by  the  committee  in 
instituting  a  1-year  residency  requirement 
for  people  In  need  of  assistance  was  likewise 
regrettable.  The  committee  provision  U  in 
conflict  with  the  Supreme  Court's  opinion 
in  Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394  US.  618,  in 
which  It  was  held  that  citizens  have  a 
constitutional  right  to  travel  throughout 
the  States  and  that  welfare  eligibility  regu- 
lations should  not  impede  that  right.  The 
committee  poslUon  would  restrict  the  right 
to  travel  precisely  In  the  manner  prohibited 
by  the  Court. 

The  committee  was  also  mistaken,  in  my 
opinion,  in  resurrecting  the  onerous  man- 
in-the-house  rule.  This  rule,  knocked  down 
by  court  decision,  would  base  eligibility  not 
on  actual  resources  but  on  imagined  income 
from  people  not  legaUy  obligated  to  support 
the  children  Involved. 

Provisions  were  also  adopted  that  require 
the  return  of  amoimts  paid  to  welfare  re- 
cipients who  do  not  prevail  at  hearings; 
that  eliminate  progress  mode  in  the  declara- 
tion system:  that  cut  back  on  the  Federal 
assistance  now  available  to  families  with  a 
father  in  the  home:  and  that  provide  eligi- 
bility requirements  wholly  unrelated  to  the 
need  of  poor  children. 

Adoption  of  these  provisions  represents  a 
step  backward  In  oiu-  efforts  to  devise  a  more 
workable  and  humane  system  of  welfare — 
au  entrenchment  of  old  myths  about  welfare 
and  welfare  recipients  that  ahould  have  been 
oast  aside  years  ago. 

D.  Aid  to  aged,  hUnd,  and  disabled 

The  committee  made  substantial  changes 
m  the  Hotise  bill  with  regard  to  benefits  for 
the  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  The  House  bill 
provided  for  a  minimum  of  1110  a  month 
for  single  individuals  and  9220  for  couples. 
The  committee  approved  1130  for  Single  In- 
dividuals and  $200  for  couples,  cashing  out 
food  stamps. 

Taking  Into  consideration  the  fact  that  an 
Increase  In  social  security  benefits  reduces 


Federal,  and  State  expenditures  for  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled — and  considering  their 
great  and  growing  needs — the  Senate  should 
provide  lor  a  minimum  of  at  least  ftlSO  for 
siiigle  individuals  and  ^230  for  couples,  not 
cashing  out  food  stamps  for  these  individ- 
uals. 

£.  catastrophic  health  insurance  plan 

A  critical  problem  has  arisen  because  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  medical  care 
that  have  left  90  percent  of  all  Americans 
medically  indigent.  No  one  questions  the 
need  to  provide  a  better  meai:s  for  the 
a-,  cruge  American  citizen  to  finance  his 
health  care. 

While  I  agree  with  the  objective  of  the 
catastrophic  health  insurance  plan,  I  voted 
against  attaching  the  plan  to  HJl.  17550. 
Vi'hen  the  plan  was  presented  to  the  commit- 
tee for  consideration.  HJi.  17550  was  already 
heavily  loaded  with  extra,  and  in  some  in- 
stances nougermiine  amendmenu,  and  it  did 
not  seem  appropriate  to  add  to  the  bill  such 
a  massive  new  health  program. 

The  problem  which  the  catastrophic  health 
Insurance  plan  seeks  to  nucct  is  pressing  and 
must  be  solved.  But  it  does  seem  that  the 
problem  could  be  more  appropriately  solved 
In  a  broader  context  of  national  health  in- 
surance and  by  considering  the  whole  matter 
In  a  more  deliberate  and  careful  fashion. 

There  is  Uttle  chance  that  any  such  new 
program  us  this  can  be  adopted  this  late  In 
the  postelection  session  in  any  event,  and 
the  attachment  of  the  measure  to  the  already 
overburdened  social  security  bill  may  tend 
to  defeat  the  bill  to  which  It  is  attached. 

The  chairman  Is  to  be  congratulated  for 
offering  a  solution  to  the  crisis  and  for  urging 
prompt  action.  With  his  interest  and  hla 
strong  desire  to  see  legislation  enacted,  the 
committee  should  give  this  matter  prompt 
attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  ses- 
sion. At  that  time  there  will  be  full  oppor- 
tunity to  give  attention  to  the  financing  of 
catastrophic  illness  costs  and  to  the  financing 
of  all  health  care,  including  the  need  for  on 
urgent  and  massive  increase  m  medical  and 
paramedical  personnel  and  facilities. 
F,  Federal  child  care  corporation 

There  is  a  great  shortage  of  quality  child 
core  facilities  and  services.  We  need  to  do 
more  to  promote  the  development  of  In- 
creased faculties  and  services.  But  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Federal  Corporation  Is  not  the 
way  to  achieve  the  needed  results. 

The  Corporation  under  the  committee  bill 
would  have  the  responsibility  for  arranging 
for  child  care  services  in  the  various  com- 
munities of  each  State.  Existing  public,  pri- 
vate nonprofit,  and  proprietary  facilities 
would  be  contracted  with  by  the  Corporation 
to  serve  as  child  care  providers.  Pursuant  to 
the  terms  of  the  provision  adopted  by  the 
committee,  the  Corporation  could  provide 
child  care  services  in  its  own  facilities. 

A  lee  would  be  charged  by  the  Corporation 
lor  its  services,  to  be  paid  either  by  the  con- 
sumer of  services  or  by  a  public  agency. 

I  have  grave  concern  about  this  approach 
to  quaUty  child  care.  Child  care  is  a  proper 
subject  for  local  community  concern  and 
planning.  The  Federal  Child  Care  Corpora- 
tion approaches  child  care  needs  from  the 
top. 

Parental  Involvement  Is  crucial  In  early 
childhood  prcgrams.  If  the  parent  U  actively 
Involved,  there  will  be  a  poeltlve  overlap  in 
the  home  and  the  community.  I  feel  that 
this  would  be  unlikely  under  the  operation 
of  the  Federal  Child  Care  Corporation. 

I  question  whether  the  standards  set  out 
in  the  bill  are  high  enough.  These  standards, 
coupled  with  the  striking  down  of  local  and 
State  regulations,  could  lead  to  purely  cus- 
todi.il  child  care. 

I  am  also  concerned  that  with  a  growing 
number  of  commercial  franchisers  entering 
the  day  care  fleld.  a  great  tendency  would 
exist  for  the  Federal  Child  Care  Corporation 
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to  contract  with  thote  fninctilae  operaUoiu. 
If  so,  Uila  could  lead  to  a  depersonaUzaUou 
of  cu'lld  care  services  and  el.mmate  or  reduce 
coaimunlty  control  and  parental  involve- 
ment—tb*  hallmarka  of  good  chUd  care. 

Child  car*  has  not  r*c«ived  proper  atlen- 
iluQ  :rom  tlie  Congress.  Ii  should  be  a  matter 
of  top  priority  for  tHe  next  scMion  ot  the 
Conffreofi.  We  must  soon  enact  major  leglaia- 
tlou  wblcb  wUl  provide  quality  child  care  on 
a  universal  basis,  not  stlgmauaed  by  weUare 
alone  not  controUed  by  private  business,  but 
coatioUed  by  the  local  community  and  with 
full  involvement  of  the  parents. 

The  provision  in  the  present  bill  doea  not 
meet  these  cruciAl  testa. 

TaAOE  ACT  or  1*10 


America.  Brlt&Ln,  and  Mexico,  to  name  a 
few — coooeming  the  poealble  adverse  conse- 
queucefi  of  the  enactment  of  the  trade  bill. 
One  oan.  of  course,  diamisa  these  statements 
as  blulBng,  on  the  o«umptlou  that  other 
counulBS  either  could  not  or  would  not  dare 
to  curtail  our  exports.  But  la  this  uasump- 
lion  necessarily  correct?  In  many  instances. 
other  countries  would  be  able  to  obtain  the 
same  goods  of  comparable  quality  from  alter- 
native aouroes.  Moreover,  other  countries 
watch  their  trade  balance  with  the  United 
States  very  carefully  and  would  be  very  prone 
to  reduce  their  purchaaes  from  ua  If  we  were 
to  reatrlct  their  exporta  to  this  country. 
PloAlly,  I  think  the  element  of  national  pride 
would  be  at  work  here.  If  they  feel— as  they 
seem  to— that  the  textile  and  ahoe  quotaa. 


I  strongly  opposed  the  attachment  of  the  ^^^  example,  are  unjuatlfied.  then  they  will 
Trade  Act  of  ia70.  HJl.  18970.  to  the  aocial  Q^juraUy  y/^^t  to  strUe  back.  The  rlak  of  an 
security  amendmcsnu.  Not  only  did  I  object      old-Iaahloned  trade  war  Is,  In  my  Judgment, 


the'rrade  Act  on  lu  merits,  but  I  aieo 
thought  It  unfortunate  to  reduce  the 
chances  of  passmg  much-needed  welfare  re- 
form and  increaeea  in  aoclal  security  by 
atucning  nongermane  legislation. 

I  hftve  general  objections  to  the  overall 
thrust  of  the  Trade  Act.  as  well  as  specific 
otojecilona  to  Its  provisions.  First.  I  wUl  set 
forth  my  general  reservaUona  about  the  act. 
.  Sotince  0/  trade 


severe.  If  that  happens,  no  State  wUl  be 
Immune  from  lU  eilecte.  In  testimony  before 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  National  Cham- 
ber attributed  4  minion  American  Jobs  to 
total  United  State*  export*.  The  wheat  farm- 
ers of  western  Oklahoma  have  made  Okla- 
homa the  No.  3  wheat  exporUng  Siai*  in  the 
Nation.  A  genera  Uon  of  eastern  Oklahomana 
nave  pinned  high  hopes  on  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin  project  which  the  late  Senator 


imports,  1  must  question  the  need  for,  and 
the  wisdom  of.  unllaieral  textile  quotas,  es- 
peclaUy  In  view  of  their  cost  to  the  consumer 
and  the  poeslblllty  that  the  United  SUtee- 
Japauese  neriotlatloni  may  be  successful. 

As  for  &ho«ja.  ii  task  force  of  the  admlnls- 
iratlou  Itself  concluded  Just  several  months 
MO  that  there  Is  no  Ju&tlflc&Uon  for  quotas. 
Nevertheless,  the  President  has  asked  the 
Tarllf  Commlaalon  to  determine  whether 
import*  ore  catislng  or  threatenmg  serious 
injury  to  the  domesUc  Indusiry.  This  Is  the 
proper  way  In  my  Judgment  to  develop  a 
sound  basis  for  Informed  and  intelligent  ac- 
tion concerning  Imports. 

G.  Escape  clause  jirovUiona 

Another  provision  of  the  trade  bill  that  Is 
very  troublesome  la  the  amended  escape 
clause  which  has  tratUUonally  authorized 
the  President  to  Impose  higher  tariffs  or 
quotas  on  Imporis  found  to  be  injuring  a 
domestic  industry.  The  following  aapecW  of 
the  new  escape  clause  are  open  to  eertoua 
question.  „     ,«  ,^ 

First,  under  the  trade  bill  the  Tariff  Oom- 
mlsslon  would  have  to  determine  whether 
Imports  are  a  "substanUal "  cause  of  serious 
injury  Instead  of  ■■substanUal."  present  law 
reads  'major"  and  the  admlnlsUaUon's  bill 
would  have  subsUtuted  "primary."  These 
may  sound  Uke  semantic  quibbles,  but  the 


It  u  nresenuy  estimated  that  tn  1970  we      Kerr  spent  so  many  years  helping  to  develop      ^^         p,  between  -primary-  and  ''substan- 

A«    u>    t»  y  ktllinn  1—.^    -     M.«4>H>ila    ar-oMUi    trt    ar<\rld    commerce.  ...  .^ ..      .>..      ^tm^^^^^^     »^.*nia*n      A 


Will  have  a  healthy  iurplus  of  over  9S  bUUon 
bi  OUT  trade  balance.  Last  year,  the  surplus 
was  unaer  •!  biUlon.  In  other  words,  this 
year  our  expects  have  been  growing  consld- 
erab;y   more  rapidly   than  Imports. 

The  argxunent  that  VS.  industry  U  be- 
cuoung  increasingly  noncompetitive,  which 
Is  often  made  in  support  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1970.  is  invalidated  by  these  figures.  This 
would  Lhereiore  stem  to  be  an  especially  poor 
time  to  risk  loss  of  export  mirkeia  by  cur- 
tailing imports. 

.\notiier  eilect  of  quotas  which  would  be 
imposed  under  this  bill  would  be  the  retar- 
dation of  economic  growth  in  developing  na- 
tions. This  is  at  odds  with  our  larger  foreign 
policy  to  encourage  the  strength  and  growth 
or  these  less  developed  oountrles. 
B.  Cost  to  consumer t 
Recently.  Federal  Reserve  Board  Governor. 
Andrew  Brimmer,  said  that  the  textile  and 
shoe  quota*  in  this  bill  would  cost  the  con- 
sumer an  extra  *3.7  blUloa.  and  that  these 
C06t5  would  be  borne  dlsproportlonaiely  by 
the  poor  beacuse  they  mu*t  spend  a  larger 
shire  of  their  income  on  ahoes  and  clothing 
than  do  m-jre  aflluent  citizens.  Whatever  the 


into  a  navigable  access  to  world  commerce. 
AU  of  these  stand  in  real  Jeopardy  in  the 
face  of  restrloUve  trade  policies. 

E.  Renewal  of  textile  negotiation* 

The  trade  bill  was  approved  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  after  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  announced  that  the  United 
States- Japanese  textUe  negotlaUons  had 
broken  down  and  that  the  admlnlatratlon 
therefore  reluctauUy  supported  legislative 
quotaa.  In  the  past  weeks,  however,  these 
negotiations  have  been  resumed.  There  u  ad- 
mittedly no  assurance  that  these  negotia- 
iloas  will  be  successful  either  in  the  short 
or  long  run.  But  the  fact  of  their  resump- 
tion la  surely  signiacant  and  aflorda  further 
reason  for  pause  in  considering  the  trade 
bin.  The  Japanese  Government  feels  an  early 
voluntary  agreement  is  deolrable  because  If 
there  Is  no  agreement  and  no  legislation  U 
passed  this  year.  C-ongresa  may  pass  even 
more  restrictive  legislation  next  year. 
F.  Testiie  and  shoe  quota 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  bus 
been  no  objective  determlnaUoa  thai  Im- 
poru  are  causing  or  threatening  serious  In- 


raeriu  of  the  indusuies"  case — and  I  want  to      jury   to   the   domestic   textile   industry. 


return  to  this — it  would  seem  that  the  con- 
sumer would  have  to  pay  a  very  hea\7  price 
indeed  tor  these  quotas. 

These  cosu  could  multiply  if  other  con- 
sumer Items  were  subjected  to  quotas  under 
the  Uberallzed  escape  clause. 

C.  Impact  of  injlation 

Much  attention  has  rightly  been  focused 
on  the  economy  in  recent  weeks.  The  Infla- 
tion alert,  the  President's  speech  to  the 
NAM — all  focus  on  the  real  danger  of  Infla- 
tion. Mr.  Arthxir  Bums,  in  speaking  on  meas- 
urea  to  combat  InfiaUon  last  week,  suggested 
the  relsxaUon  of  exlsung  quotaa  on  Imports. 
This  comes  at  a  time  when  new  inflationary 
quotas  would  be  Imposed  by  the  trade  bill. 
We  obviously  cannot  have  It  both  ways.  We 
must  draw  the  line  and  chooee  between  con- 
trol of  Inflation  and  protectlontsm. 

Another  voice  raised  In  oppoaltlon  to  the 
Import  restrictions  of  the  bUl  la  that  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  Chamber  has  urged  that  a  more  con- 
structive course  on  trade  legislation  be 
charted  in  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
D.  Dnnger  of  retaliation 

I  have  also  noted  In  the  press  an  increas- 
ing number  of  statements  made  by  officials 
of  foreign  governments,  including  some  of 
our  best  cxistomers — Canada.  Oermany.  Latin 


com^.  the  indusuy  Itself  makes  vehement 
allegatioaa  of  Jobs  eliminated  and  produc- 
tion lost  because  of  imports.  But  has  any 
reasonable  Independent  body  like  the  United 
States  Tarifl  Commission  ever  come  to  that 
conclusion  V  I  would  emphasise  that  I  am 
not  asserting  that  there  are  no  parts  of  the 
textile  industry  that  may  be  injured  by  Im- 
poru.  1  am  rother  asking  for  evidence  that 
there  Is  a  serious  import-related  problem  af-      o* 


ual"   could  spell   the  difference  between 
reasonable   and  a  promiscuous  use  of  the 
escape  clause. 

Second,  the  blU  resfurrecte  the  oonoept  of 
geographic  segmentation,  which  permits  the 
Tariff  Commission  to  carve  up  an  industry 
and  artiflciaUy  select  Just  that  porUon  that 
will  maximize  the  chance  of  an  affirmative 
finding  of  injury.  The  Tariff  Commission 
would  be  given  the  license  to  do  so  even 
though  It  made  no  economic  sense  and  even 
though  the  companies  and  workers  con- 
cerned were  in  fact  able  to  make  a  succeaaful 
adjustment  to  whatever  Import  problem  may 
have  existed.  One  of  the  Important  features 
of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  19«2  was  iU 
repeal  of  the  geographic  segmentaUon  pro* 
vision.  Its  resurrection  U  a  major  threat  to 
an  enlightened  foreign  trade  policy. 
H.  Foreign  <inport  restricrions 
The  committee  has  gone  even  further  than 
the  House  bill  in  making  section  353  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  Iftda  a  protectionist 
device.  At  the  present  time,  secUon  253  au- 
thorize*—but  does  not  require — the  Presi- 
dent to  impose  new  restrictions  on  imports 
from  countries  that  are  Illegally  or  unrea- 
sonably restricting  our  exports.  The  key  is- 
sue, of  course,  la  who  determines  whether  a 
foreign  Import  restriction  is  Illegal  or  xm- 
reasonable.  The  right  of  any  member  of  the 
OATT  to  Impose  new  restrictions  Is  severely 
restricted  by  that  agreement— as  It  sbotild 
be  If  any  order  In  International  trade  la  to 
be  preserved, 
under  the  committee's  blU.  the  Secretary 


there  Is  a  serious  import- 
(ectlng  the  enUre  industry. 

In  the  face  of  such  evidence,  action  Is  cer- 
tainly required.  Pull  use  of  present  legal  rem- 
edies should  be  made.  Stronger  and  more 
Bgresslve  dlplomstlc  inltlativee  by  the  sdmln- 
istrailon  could  result  In  voluntary  limits- 
tlons  on  specified  Imports. 

However,  statistics  from  the  American 
TexiUe  Manufacturers  Institute  reflect  that 
anntjal  textile  exports  have  expanded  by  $200 
mil"""  over  the  pest  12  years.  More  U-3.  em- 
ployees are  engaged  In  making  textile  mlU 
producu  now  than  In  any  year  except  1908. 
The  number  of  employees  engaged  In  ap- 
parel manufacturing  is  at  an  all  time  high. 
Nen  sales,  both  in  textiles  and  apparel,  arc 
the  highest  ever,  nearly  doubling  1960  figures. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  theee  facts  do  not  support 
allegations  of  a  severely  depressed  Industry, 
reqtilrtng  emergency  legislation.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Impartial  evidence  of  harm  from 


Commerce  would  determine  U  a  foreign 
Import  restriction  la  illegal  or  tinreason- 
able.  If  he  made  an  affirmative  finding,  the 
President  would  be  authorixed  to  work  out  a 
solution  with  the  foreign  country  concerned. 
If  he  could  not  in  3  months,  then  he  would 
have  to  uke  retaliatory  action.  This  Is — 
pure  and  almple — another  radical  violation 
of  the  OATT  and  another  example  of  a  blind 
attitude  that  somehow  the  United  Statee 
can  flout  the  rules  of  the  game  and  get  away 
with  It. 

/.  StatuM  of  OATT 

The  committee  struck  the  new  separate 
authorisation  for  appropriations  to  finance 
our  annual  contribution  to  the  OATT.  This 
will  probably  not  seriously  Jeopardlae  future 
appropriations,  since  there  la  a  general  au- 
thorization available  tn  the  organic  legisla- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State.  But  tt  is 
obviously  a  vote  of  no  confidence  In  the  only 
international   organlxatlon   that   offers  any 
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hope  of  maintaining  and  strengthening  a 
fair  world  trading  system. 

The  committee  struck  the  provision  on  ttbe 
ground  that  tt  would  give  "statutory  recogni- 
tion of  the  OATT.  which  has  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  for  approval."  THe 
fact  Is  that  the  OATT  Is  a  valid  executive 
agreement,  concluded  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority of  section  360  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930.  As  a  sututory  executive  agreement.  It 
need  not,  of  course,  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress for  approval.  This  question  dealt  with 
extensively  in  a  \9M  memorandum  of  the 
Legal  Adviser  of  the  SUte  Department  to 
the  then  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  (see  H.  Rept.  2007.  84th  Oong., 
second  sess.,  113-191  (lOSfl)). 

J.  American  Belling   price 

The  committee  struck  the  proTlslon  In  the 
House  version  that  vrould  have  provided  for 
the  elimination  of  the  American  selling  prico 
(ASP)  system  of  customs  valuation  as  It 
relates  to  bensenold  chemicals.  This  Bystem 
has  been  found  to  be  without  Justlflcatlon 
by  both  the  Johnson  and  Nixon  administra- 
tions, and  the  United  States  Is  pledged  to 
seeking  Its  abolition  In  one  of  the  agreements 
concluded  In  the  Kennedy  Round.  If  tills 
system  Is  not  to  be  abolished,  there  Is  little. 
If  any,  hope  of  making  further  progress  for 
some  years  to  come  In  tbe  field  of  nontartff 
barriers.  Once  again,  the  blind  approach  Is  at 
work:  Let  other  countries  remove  their  non- 
tariff  barriers,  while  we  stand  pat. 
jr.  ^oflvra  to  take  poaitive  aetion 

Beyond  the  positive  and  enormous  harm 
done  by  tbe  bill.  \f  also  falls  to  seise  critical 
opporiunltles  to  move  ahead: 

(n  T«rtff-IKd«c*njr^ufhorlfy.— Tbe  House 
bin  by  clear  leirislatlve  history  and  the 
committee's  bill  by  express  statutory 
lan^a^e  would  give  the  President  new  tariff 
redurtng  authority  only  for  the  purpose  of 
granting  compensatory  tariff  concessions 
when  we  Increase  Import  restrlctloai  nnder 
tbe  escape  clsuse  or  by  some  other  means. 
In  other  words,  this  Is  an  authority  that 
at  best  permits  us  to  stand  In  the  same 
place,  but  envisages  no  further  net  reduc- 
tion tn  tariffs. 

The  Kennedv  Round  wss  concluded  In 
10«7  and  the  last  tariff  reductions  a«creed 
to  wtU  take  place  on  January  1.  1972.  Isnt 
It  time  to  give  the  President  the  authority 
to  start  moTlnf  a^ln  In  lowering  trade  bar- 
riers? How  can  the  momentum  of  trade 
liberalization  be  maintained  If  the  past  lead- 
er of  that  effort  la  powerless?  And  espectally 
In  tbe  trade  field,  the  absence  of  progress 
only  Invites  retrof^vsslon. 

(a>  Son-Tariff  Barriers. — Even  with  the 
provision  authorizing  the  elimination  of 
ASP.  the  House  bill  failed  to  provide  for 
nefiDttatlons  on  nont&riff  barriers,  though 
evervone  agrees  that  this  Is  the  single  most 
serious  problem  In  the  trade  field.  As  It 
standi  now.  the  President  most  act  at  bis 
peril  If  he  acta  at  all.  On  the  one  band,  he 
can  nenotlate  on  nontartff  barriers  wltboot 
any  prior  eongresRlonal  approval  and  sim- 
ply hope  that  the  Confrress  will  provide  the 
necessary  Implementing  lefrislatlon  after  the 
fact.  The  handling  of  ASP.  of  course,  affords 
little  encoursfrement.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  President  can  request  speclflc  authority 
before  bef^nntng  any  parileular  negotiations 
on  non-tariff  barriers.  The  Congress  may 
then  so  circumscribe  his  sutbority  as  to 
render  It  valuelens  or  give  him  none  at  all. 
since  It  has  not  yet  seen  what  reciprocal 
advantages  It  might  afford  tbe  United  States. 

The  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  this  dilem- 
ma is  to  have  the  Congress  give  the  Pres- 
ident, perhaps  tn  tbe  form  of  a  resolution, 
the  *aioen»e**  to  negotiate,  while  reserving 
all  of  Its  authority  to  pass  upon  any  neces- 
sary Implementing  legislation.  This  would 
at  least  give  tbe  President  the  encourage- 
ment he  does  not  nxnr  have  to  tackle  non- 


tariff  barriers  and  attempt  to  commence  an 
international  negotiation  on  the  subject. 
L.  Oonelvsion 

The  total  effect  of  the  trade  btU  U.  la 
my  Judgment,  antagonistic  to  constructive 
ways  of  dealing  with  tbe  current  problems 
In  International  trade.  It  assumes  that  the 
United  Statee  can  take  unjustified  and  In- 
deed lUegsl  actions  and  somehow  get  away 
with  them,  vrithout  provoking  retaliation  or 
undermining  the  worid  trading  system.  This 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  hopelessly  naive  and 
false  assumption.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  If 
the  Senate  vrill  seriously  consider  how  harm- 
ful the  present  trade  bill  Is  and  how  great 
Is  the  need  for  a  constructive  trade  Mil, 
then  we  may  still  have  the  time  to  avert 
the  sppsUlng  consequences  of  a  return  to 
protectionism  both  In  this  ooiintry  and 
throughout  the  world. 

I  re-emphsstee  that  I  am  oonoemed  about 
the  allegations  of  serious  Injury  resulting 
from  Imports  being  voiced  by  the  textile  and 
other  Industries.  Present  law  provides  for 
remedies  In  such  cases.  Pull  use  of  present 
provisions  should  be  employed  where  need  Is 
Indicated.  Adjustment  asrirtance  should  be 
used  to  ease  the  conversion  of  Indurtriee  and 
Jobs  In  cases  requiring  such  relief.  ZMplo- 
msttc  neffotlatlona  should  be  pressed  Lastlv 
the  Congress  should  carefullv  and  deliberately 
consider  additional  thoughtful  trade  legisla- 
tion, which  la  In  keeplnc:  with  our  past  pol- 
icies of  free  trade  and  which  does  not  violate 
International  agreements  which  we  have  pre- 
vtoofly  made. 

T  attempted  twice  In  the  committee  to  have 
the  trade  bin  stricken  from  the  social  seon- 
rity  Mil.  I  win  renew  this  effort  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Should  this  motion  fall.  I 
Intend  to  offer  a  series  of  amendments  to 
Improve  the  Trade  Act. 

rtnaX  conehtMon 

All  of  the  ledflatlve  proposals  Included 
In  H  R.  I76S0  are  In  need  of  thoughtful  lerls- 
latlve  ponslderatlon.  Mv  oppoaltlon  to  spe- 
clflc nroponals  In  the  bill  bv  no  means  In- 
dicated a  lack  of  concern  for  responftlble  ac- 
tion on  the  problema  raised  thereby.  But. 
It  Is  too  late  In  this  nost-electlon  Conerees 
to  hooe  for  anv  fruitful  action  on  so  many 
dtveT^ie  Issues  placed  under  the  same  nm- 
br^TIa 

Therefore  tt  Is  tmnerattve.  as  I  have  set 
forth  In  these  aeoarate  views,  that  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  remalnlnr  davs  devote  Its  time  to 
tmoroTlng  our  'octal  secTrrttv  and  related 
orfVTams  and  to  mesninirful  reform  of  our 
fntltne  welfare  svstem.  The  other  matteni 
'•an  and  ^hnnirt  be  set  aside  for  eonatderatlcm 
^"  the  nejtt  Oongreae. 

Mr  HAPRTS  >fr.  Prwldent.  I  ftsk 
unanlmmis  cnnspnt  tlint  p*TtalTi  amend- 
mptits  T  Intpnd  t/i  prono«*  to  H.R.  17R50 
he  nrlntwl  flnrt  Up  on  thp  table,  and  that 
cprtfltn  amendTTiffnts  T  Intend  to  nro- 
oo«se  tn  the  wetfarp  reform  amendment 
to  hp  offerpd  hv  the  Senator  from  Con- 
rtPcHrnt  (Vlr.  Rtvittott^  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  f^Mr.  BgNNiri)  be  printed  and 
t'e  on  the  table. 

The  PRESTDTNO  OFFICER.  Thp 
amendment*  wtll  be  received  and 
Printed,  and  wfll  He  on  the  tJible. 

Mr.  MTLt.T«ni.  Mr.  Presldpnt.  wtit  the 
Senator  from  LoTit^laiia  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  T  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  merely 
want  to  Ftate  that  I  fullv  sunoort  the  nro- 
pof^al  of  the  Spnator  from  Oklahoma  that 
we  try  to  make  the  portion  of  this  bDl 
relating  to  welfare  reform  original  text 
50  that  any  amendments  offered  to  It  wlU 
be  subject  to  amendment  In  the  second 
decrree.  I  hope  that  procedure  can  be 
worked  out.  I  think  most  of  ua  would  Uke 


that  approach  rather  than  an  approach 
that  has  no  possibility  of  it  being  amend- 
ed. I  hope  this  arrangement  will  l)e 
worked  out. 

Mr.  LONG.  T  thank  the  Senator. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  apreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  l>ni 
fS.2ie2)  to  provide  for  special  pflckafirtng 
to  protect  children  from  serious  personal 
injury  or  serious  illness  resulting  from 
handling,  using,  or  ingesting  household 
substances,   and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bfU 
fH.R.  67781  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1958,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
<H-R.  8298)  to  amend  section  303fb)  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  mod- 
ernize certain  restrictions  upon  the  ap- 
plication and  scope  of  the  exemption  pro- 
vided thereto. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl 
(HJl.  17867>  making  appropriations  for 
foreign  assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  for  oUier  purposes:  that  the  House 
receded  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
14  and  15  to  the  biH.  and  concurred 
therein,  and  that  the  House  receded  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment.^  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6.  17.  and  24  to  the 
bill  and  concurred  therein,  severally  with 
an  amendment.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  tbe  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  19590^  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes:  that  the  House  had  receded 
from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amendments 
of  the  Senate  numbered  15.  18.  29.  and 
48  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein,  and 
that  the  House  had  receded  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  numbered  14.  26,  31.  49.  and  53 
to  the  bill  and  concurred  therein,  sev- 
erally with  an  amendment,  in  which  It 
requested  the  conctxrrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  elso  announced  that  tbe 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution fH.  Con.  Res,  791)  authorlTing  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  to  make  changes  in 
the  enrollment  of  HJl.  17887.  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


i  £*     in  yn 
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OHDER  OP  BDSINESS 


Ml.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
imder  the  previous  unanimous-consent 
ayreement  it  was  agreed  that  I  should 
be  recogTil:ed  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

Mr.  BIBLE.  With  that  in  mind,  and 
since  I  do  have  the  floor,  I  shall  now 
move  that  we  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  conlerenfe  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  bill,  but  first 
I  shall  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
briefly  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
Soor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  will  want  to  make  an  opening 
statement  on  this  bill  when  we  resume 
the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 

mav  be  recognized . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Ch.iir  did  not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  said 
I  will  want  to  be  making  a  statement  In 
connection  «1th  this  bill,  and  when  the 
Senate  resumes  consideration  of  it  to- 
morrow. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  recognized. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  On  this  bill? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  On  the 

social  security  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  for  any  certain  time  for 
recognition? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  It 
win  not  take  too  long,  but  I  want  to  state 
mvcase. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  Is  not  within  the 
mandate  covering  the  9  ajn.  to  3  p.m. 
consideration? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is 
whenever  we  come  bnck  to  the  blU.  what- 
ever time  It  may  be.  I  Just  ask  that  I  be 
recognized  so  that  I  may  speak  on  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  when  the  Senate  resumes  the 
con-'ideratlon  of  the  social  security  bill. 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  wUl  be  rec- 
ognized. 
^fr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  sngsrest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.',ent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded,  with  the  im- 
ders'andinc  that  I  do  not  lose  my  rlsht  to 
the  floor.  I  temporarily  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma    'Mr.  HarrisV 

The  PRESIDING  OFPFICER.  With- 
out oblectlon.  It  Is  so  ordered,  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  recognlied. 


taxes  on  passenger  automobiles  and  com- 
munications services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, be  read  tv.ice  and  placed  directly 
to  the  calendar.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obiection? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  this  has  been  cleared? 

Mr.  H.'WRIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  the 
bill  is  considered  to  have  been  read  twice 
by  title  and  is  placed  on  the  calendar. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  19S4 — ORDER  FOR 
PLACING  BILL  ON  CALENDAR 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJl,  19868.  an 
act  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  accelerate  the  collection  of  es- 
tate and  gift  taxes,  to  continue  excise 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS  1971— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
tl-,e  Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  my 
making  a  parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Let  me  state  this  first.  I 
am  not  going  to  preclude  the  very  able 
Senator  of  any  of  his  rights.  I  am  sure  he 
knows  that  as  well  as  I  do. 

I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  dlsapeoing  vote?  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HJl.  17755)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Dep.irtmeni 
of  Transtwrtafion  ond  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes.  -V-s  I  previously 
Indicated,  by  unanimous  consent  I  was 
to  be  recognized  at  the  conclusion  ff  the 
remarks  on  the  social  security  bill  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  LrmlM- 
ana. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  the  purpose  of  making  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry. 

First,  I  submit  the  conference  report 
and  move  tfi  proceed  to  It.*  rcnslderatlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER .  The  cle  k 
must  flr^t  report  the  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  commll'.ee  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agreetnic  vote*  of  the  two  Roueea  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senmte  to  the  bUl  (HH. 
177551  mnlcint:  appropriations  for  the  Df- 
p!irtinent  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  flwal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  and  for  other  piirposee;  that  the  Sen- 
ate recede  from  certain  amendments  and  the 
House  recede  from  tta  disagreement  to  cer- 
tain amendmenta  of  the  Senate.  Signed  by 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  both  Houaes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  Is  on  BBreeing  to  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  at  that 
point 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  not  debatable. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion to  consider  the  conference  report. 
'Putting  the  question.) 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

'For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings   of    December    11,    1970,    pp. 

41109-41110,    COBORISSTOBAL    RECORD.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  BIBLE  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  keep  my  commitment  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  He  wanted  to  pose  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry.  I  think  it  ha* 
been  answered  by  the  Presiding  Officer, 
through  tlie  Parliamentarian.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  Is  correct.  I  have  no  parliamen- 
tary inquiry  to  propose.  The  question  is 
not  debatable. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  wanted  to  in- 
quire whether  the  motion  to  proceed  is 
debatable.  It  is  not  debatable.  It  has  been 
ruled  not  debsUble  by  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer, and  I  now  suggest  the  absence  of  a 

quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing business  is  the  conference  report  on 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies.  I  have  a  brief  statement  to 
make  in  connection  with  that  report. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  It  quiet?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order,  so  Senators  may 
hear. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  bill  Involves  some  »7 
bmion  plus.  $2.6  WlUon  of  It  being  In 
new  budget  authority,  and  the  remainder 
being  largely  from  the  highway  trust 
fund,  totaling,  as  I  sav,  approximately 
»7  billion. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of 
the  resolution  of  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  this 
blU. 

The  appropriations  for  oneratlona  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
where  the  Senate  had  added  language 
pro\idlng  an  additional  $28,000,000  for 
air  security  guards,  contlncent  upon  the 
enactment  of  additional  legislation,  will 
be  resolved  bv  the  House  conferees' 
Bgreement  to  this  additional  amount  to 
be  derived  from  the  airport  and  airway 
tni't  fund.  The  House  conferees  will  pre- 
.<;ent  this  proposition  to  the  House  by 
motion  outside  this  conference  report. 

The  dllTerence  In  the  fimdlng  pro- 
posals for  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, largely  relating  to  admlnlstra- 
flon  and  staff  expenses,  were  resolved  by 
the  usual  compromise  to  "split  the  dif- 
ference." 

In  the  Federal  Railroad  Administra- 
tion, the  House  conferees  agreed  to  ac- 
cept $18,000,000  for  high-speed  ground 
transportation  research  and  develop- 
ment, for  which  the  Senate  bill  had  pro- 
vided $21,688,000.  as  authorized  by  law. 
In  the  provision  of  funds  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  for  payments  to  local 
service  air  carriers,  the  conferees  agreed 
unon  $50,000  000  rather  than  the  $27.- 
300.000  proposed  by  the  House  and  the 
$58300.000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

I  think  I  should  add  there  that  this 
was  an  attempt  to  bring  the  payments  to 
the    local    service    carriers   up   to   the 
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amounts  that  they  are  entitled  to  imder 
the  law  at  the  present  Ume. 

Under  the  general  provisions  attached 
to  the  bill,  the  conferees  agreed  upon 
$250,000,000  as  a  limitation  on  airport 
commitments  instead  of  the  $220,000,000 
proposed  by  the  House  and  no  limitation 
as  prop<»ed  by  the  Senate. 

The  cotiferees  agreed  upon  an  obli- 
gation limitation  of  $75,000,000  for  State 
and  community  highway  safety.  This  Is  a 
split  between  the  $70,000,000  and  the 
$80,000,000  as  respectively  proposed  by 
the  House  and  by  the  Senate, 

In  connection  with  urban  moss  trans- 
portation program,  the  agreement  pro- 
vides for  a  limitation  of  $600,000,000  In- 
stead of  the  $214,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  and  no  limitation  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

And  finally,  with  respect  to  the  provi- 
sion of  funds  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, the  conferees  agreed  upon  $210,- 
000.000  Instead  of  the  $289,965,000  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  the  budget  esti- 
mate, and  no  funds  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  conference  agreement  of  $2,608,- 
134.605  is  $154,211,000  over  the  Senate 
bin.  $28,554,668  over  the  House  bill,  and 
$133,692,832  under  the  budget  estimates. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  point  to 
make  clear  the  posture  of  the  supersonic 
transport  appropriation.  The  amount  of 
the  House  figure  was  $289  965  million. 
Of  that  amoimt,  there  has  already  been 
expended  under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  was  pas-^ed  by  the  Senate  the 
sum  of  $105  million.  So  the  difference 
actually  becomes  the  difference  between 
$105  million,  which  has  already  been  au- 
thorized by  continuing  resolutions,  and 
the  sum  of  $290  million,  rather  than 
taking  the  spread  between  zero  end  $290 
million. 

I  know  that  many  things  will  be  said 
over  the  next  several  days,  and  I  hope 
that  that  will  be  the  limit  of  the  discus- 
sion about  the  SST,  I  suppose  everything 
has  been  said  that  can  be  said.  I  was 
privileged,  this  year,  to  sen-e  as  chair- 
man of  these  hearings,  and  I  heard  aU  of 
the  evidence  and  all  of  the  testimony.  I 
was  reasonably  nev  In  this  area,  not  hav- 
ing participated  In  earlier  hearings  on 
the  SST  and  other  transportation  items, 
or  earlier  than  that,  when  they  were  In- 
cluded in  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priations bill,  but  I  became  convinced, 
the  more  that  I  studied  the  problem  and 
the  more  that  I  listened  to  the  pros  and 
cons,  that  It  would  be  folly  to  aban- 
don this  program  at  this  time. 

I  think  it  Is  appropriate  to  know  that 
this  program  is  roughly  a  12-year  pro- 
gram, that  nine  and  a  half  years  of  that 
program  have  been  completed.  At  the 
present  time,  it  employs  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  14,000  to  15,000  people.  The 
total  Investment  In  the  program  to  date 
Is  some  $813  million  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  contractors' 
share  to  date  is  $159  minion.  The  ad- 
vance royalties  are  $22.4  mflUon.  The  air- 
lines' contribution  Is  $59.3  million.  That 
is  a  total  of  a  little  more  than  $1  billion 
In  a  program  that  is  estimated  to  cost 
the  Federal  Government — the  Federal 
Government's  share — in  the  range  of 
$1.3  billion.  We  are  approximately  eight- 


thirteenths  along  the  way  toward  the 
completion  of  this  program. 

I  know  that  much  has  been  said  about 
the  SST;  it  has  been  said  and  resaid.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  to  stop  this  program 
at  this  Juncture  would  be  wrong  and 
would  be  foUy. 

The  en\1ronmental  argument  which 
has  been  made  against  the  program  by 
those  who  in  good  faith  feel  tliat  it  would 
have  some  adverse  effects  on  the  atmos- 
phere and  on  the  people  is  a  concern, 
in  my  Judgment,  which  cannot  be  re- 
solved finally  until  the  two  protoiy.oes 
have  been  completed  and  have  com- 
pleted 100  flying  hours.  I  do  not  tlilnk 
anyone  really  knows  what  it  wiU  do  or 
whether  it  wiU  have  these  adverse  ef- 
fects. I  am  convinced,  from  what  the  sci- 
entists who  have  appeared  have  said, 
that  it  will  not.  Perhaps  it  will  have  some 
adverse  effects. 

I  think  one  of  tlie  fine  arguments  made 
on  behalf  of  the  SST  is  contained  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  of  December 
15,  by  Crosby  S.  Noyes.  I  thought  it  was 
extremely  weU  done.  It  is  rather  short, 
and  it  Is  a  powerful  argument  why  tlie 
SST  should  go  forward.  It  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

or  all  the  arguments  that  have  twen  raised 
against  the  building  of  two  prototype  mod- 
elB  of  a  superaonlc  tran£port,  or  SST.  the 
we:-.ke5t.  It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  argument  that 
the  plane  might  turn  otit  to  he  an  envlron- 
meDt.ll  menace. 

It  also  Is  unquestionably  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  objections  raised  against  going 
ahead  with  the  program. 

There  are  many  reasons  from  tlw  atand- 
polnt  of  economics  or  national  prtorltlea  for 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  m,as6  production 
of  the  SST,  Bui  there  would  have  l>e«n  no 
question  about  continuing  the  present  ex- 
perimental program,  except  for  the  political 
power  of  the  consen-atlonlst  lobby  on  Capi- 
tol HIU. 

The  arguments  of  the  consesrvatlonlBts  ar6 
weak  because  they  are  very  largely  unproven. 

In  connection  with  that  point,  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  with  each  of 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Wash- 
ington, and  obviously  they  are  greatly  in- 
terested In  the  SST,  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are 
more  conservation  minded  than  they.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  work  on  the 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Interior  during  the 
last  number  of  years.  We  have  created, 
under  the  constant  urging  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  the  chairman  of  the 
fuU  committee,  park  after  park  after  park 
and  recreation  area  after  recreation  area, 
lakeshore  area  after  lakeshore  area,  aU 
over  the  United  States.  AU  these  parks 
and  areas  ate  strongly  urged  by  the 
conservationists. 

I  know  of  the  great  work  that  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Washington  has  done 
In  this  field  and  the  work  he  has  done 
year  after  year  in  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  in  the  protection  of  the 
environment. 

The  article  continues: 

Pot  months,  they  have  been  arguing  that 
the  SST  would  be  an  ecological  disaster,  pol- 
luting the  atmosphere,  bombarding  the  earth 
with  Intolerable  noise,  subjecting  passengers 
and  crews  to  a  variety  of  harards  and  possi- 
bly even  bringing  about  drastic  cUmattc 
changes  to  the  planst. 

Perhaps  they  are  right.  It  tbsy  an.  It  win 


be  fairly  obvious  to  everyone  that  ttie  SST 
ought  to  be  banned,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  but  everywhere  In  the  a'orld.  Even 
those  who  doubt  the  validity  of  some  of  the 
arguments  have  accepted  the  Idea  of  legal 
restrictions  on  overland  flights  which  would 
produce  sonic  booms  and  on  excessive  air- 
port noise  levels. 

The  Senate  spoke  on  that  point  a  short 
time  ago  and  made  very  clear  its  feelings 
on  It,  and  I  do  not  think  I  need  refresh 
the  memory  of  the  Senate  on  that. 

The  article  continues : 

Yet  until  the  fears  of  the  environmental- 
ists have  lieen  demonBtrat«d  by  the  perform- 
ance of  the  two  prototype  models.  It  would 
seem  premature  to  scrap  the  program  alto- 
gether. It  la.  In  fact,  a  Uttle  as  If  Columbus 
had  decided  against  setting  sail  for  fear  of 
falling  off  the  edge  of  the  world. 

Nor  will  the  world  be  much  protected 
from  disaster  by  any  restrictions  Imposed  by 
the  United  states  Senate.  The  British.  French 
and  Russians  already  are  busily  flight-testing 
their  own  models  of  the  supersonic  transport. 
If  these  *,esta  have  turned  up  any  serious  en- 
vironmental problems,  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  yet  to  be  told  at>out  them.  And  the  sug- 
K?r,-tion  that  the  American  version  of  the  SST 
would  greatly  Increase  whatever  risk  may  be 
Involved  Is  hardly  justified. 

Certainly,  the  notion  that  the  construc- 
tion of  a  supersonic  prototyi>e  would  precipi- 
tate some  kind  of  Immediate  and  Irreversible 
environmental  catastrophe  Is  absurd  on  the 
face  of  It,  Whatever  genuine  threat  to  the 
environment  may  be  Involved,  the  best  way — 
Indeed,  the  only  way — of  identifying  the 
threat,  assessing  the  potential  hazard  and 
possibly  correcting.  It  Is  to  build  the  proto- 
type pianes. 

In  fact,  however,  the  ImpUcatton  that  the 
SST  represents  an  excursion  Into  a  wholly 
unexplored  area  of  technology  Is  quite 
wrong  Supersonic  flight  has  lieen  a  reality 
for  many  years  and  many  thousands  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  have  created  none  of  the  night- 
marish problems  that  the  environmentalists 
describe. 

I  may  be  corrected  on  this,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  have  been  approximately 
500.000  hours  of  flights 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Five  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  hours. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  There  have  been  5.''8.OO0 
hours  of  fliEht";  supersonicaUy  by  our 
own  Air  Force,  which  I  believe  is  em- 
phatic. 

I  read  further  from  the  article: 

The  difference  with  the  SST  Is  only  one  of 
size  of  the  Individual  aircraft  and  total  num- 
bers Involved, 

Opponents  of  the  SST  have  argued  that, 
unless  the  project  Is  stopped  In  Its  experi- 
mental stage,  it  will  l)e  far  more  difficult  to 
stop  It  later  on,  even  If  the  danger  to  the 
environment  t>ecomes  manifest.  Once  the 
commitment  L«  made  on  the  prototypes,  they 
feel,  and  many  mor«  mllllooa  of  dollars 
spent,  the  construction  of  fleets  of  super- 
sonic transports  *ill  be  Inevitable,  regard- 
less of  the  consequences. 

This  Is  a  curiously  fatalistic  argument 
which  the  opponents  of  the  SST.  If  they  have 
their  way.  will  do  much  to  disprove,  .K  cut- 
off of  funds  for  prototype  der-elopment  at 
this  stage  would.  In  tact,  undo  many  years  of 
research  and  development  and  scrap  a 
project  on  which  bllUona  of  doUars  have 
been  Invested. 

In  this  connection  also.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  British  and  Prenrh.  whose 
program  Is  far  more  advanced  than  oon. 
are  seriously  reassessing  the  feaslhillty  of 
masB-produdng  the  Ocmooirle  version  of  the 
SST  on  purely  economic  grounds 

Surely,  if  the  American  proeram  can  be 
stopped  In  Its  tracks  on  the  basis  of  vague 
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ecological  »ppr«b«nsloni.  It  ctemrly  can  b6 
stoppm  or  modlOed  later  on  U  tbe  appK- 
liensloES  prove  valid.  If  this  la  necesaary. 
howerer.  It  ahouKl  b«  done  aa  a  raatwr  of 
International  agreement  and  not  aa  the  uni- 
lateral decision  of  a  small  group  of  Ameri- 
can legislators. 

I  think  that  rather  capsullzes  my 
thinking  on  the  SST  problem.  I  am  rea- 
sonably sure  that  we  will  hear  much 
about  It  In  the  next  fetf  days.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  is  a  program  which,  hav- 
ing been  started  Jind  being  well  on  Its 
way,  is  better  to  complete  now,  rather 
than  to  Junk  It  and  not  find  out  whether 
the  prototype  will  or  trill  not  work,  and 
whether  it  will  present  the  hazards  sug- 
gested by  those  who  oppose  the  SST. 

Mr.  President.  I  promised  to  yield  at 
this  stage  in  my  remarks  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi,  and  I 
yield  to  him  at  this  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  B4r.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  very  much.  I 
shall  take  only  a  small  amount  of  time  of 
the  Senate.  I  know  there  are  others  here 
who  want  to  say  something. 

1  want  first,  though,  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  for  the  long  hours  and 
the  hard  work  he  put  in  on  this  bin  from 
the  opening  of  the  hearing  until  the  close 
of  the  conference  right  down  up  until 
now.  It  was  quite  a  task.  It  has  grown 
into  one  of  the  larpe  appropriation  bills. 
It  is  a  growing  department  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
rommlttec  on  Appropriations  but  tve  got 
to  it  here  when  the  military  procurement 
bill  was  still  under  debate,  and  I  had  to 
follow  that  with  the  conference  and  I 
asked  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada,  a 
very  valuable  member  on  our  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  to  fill  in 
and  take  the  responsibility,  which  he  has 
done  in  a  splendid  way. 

I  helped  out  where  I  could.  I  have  been 
toully  interested  In  It.  but  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  Is  the  one  who  carried  the 
load. 

Just  a  point  or  two  I  want  to  empha- 
slie.  I  have  checked  this  with  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  chief  of  staff,  who 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  the 
$290  million  in  the  bill  that  the  Senate 
voted  on — that  U  how  the  figure  looked— 
but  the  real  facts  of  life  are  that  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  with  the  Presi- 
dent signing  the  continuing  resolution, 
has  already  spent  tlOS  million  of  that 
money.  It  Is  already  obligated  and.  In 
effect,  the  spending  has  to  be  appro- 
priated for  some  time  for  the  SST,  or  the 
Government  is  subject  to  a  suit  for  It. 
So.  of  course,  the  thing  to  do  Is  to  appro- 
priate the  money.  So  that  this  money 
was  put  in  the  bill,  and  of  course.  In  con- 
ference— even  though  in  the  Senate  some 
Memtiers  thought  they  were  voting  it 
out.  That  left  the  simple  arithmetic  of 
$185  million  in  conference,  we  might 
say.  and  only  $185  million  that  the  con- 
ferees had  any  rwil  control  over.  The 
Senate  and  Rouse  had  spent  the  other 
$105  million.  So  we  finally,  after  a  dead- 
lock and  thorough  discussion,  rather 
spirited  at  times,  ably  represented  here 
by  those  who  had  voted  to  take  the  Item 
out.  took  that  $105  million  as  a  guideline. 
That  was  for  the  first  6  months,  and  we 
put  In  another  IIOS  million  for  the  sec- 


ond 6  months.  It  was  that  simple.  We 
finally  were  able  to  reach  agreement  on 
that  basis.  That  Is  the  basis  it  Is  here. 
So,  percentagewise,  of  the  amoimt  that 
was  really  at  issue  in  the  conference, 
while  the  Senate  got  43  percent  of  its 
position  as  to  the  money,  the  House  got 
57  percent  of  its  position  as  to  the  money. 
Certainly,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  contract  as  running,  that  Is  a  fair 
settlement,  we  thought,  and  still  think. 
of  the  entire  matter. 

Another  overwhelming  fact  is  that  this 
Is  a  12-year  program,  and  we  are  now 
in  the  10th  year  of  that  program  and 
have  already  spent,  counting  the  $105 
million.  $813  mlUion.  That  money  has 
gone.  It  has  gone.  Now  we  propose  to 
put  in  this  $105  million  to  run  it,  making 
It  $918  million  out  of  what  was  origi- 
nally a  $1.3  billion  program. 
Shall  we  turn  back  now? 
The  only  way  In  the  world  to  realize  or 
know  the  answer  to  that  question  is  to 
talk  it  out  and  see  this  thing  through 
which  I  believe  Is  the  considered  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  do. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield,  on  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
just  raised? 

Mr.  BTB'-^  I  have  no  objection  at  all, 
if  the  Senator  is  willing  to  answer  the 
question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  has  said  that  we  have  al- 
ready appropriated,  by  continuing  reso- 
lutions, $105  million  and.  therefore,  the 
only  thing  In  consideration  Is  the  differ- 
ence of  $105  and  $290.  whleb  Is  $1BS 
mUUon. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
strongly  disagree  with  him.  In  the  flist 
place,  a  strict  construction  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  would  indicate  that 
the  people  who  have  the  SST  program 
have  gone  further  with  it  than  they  had 
a  right  to  go.  Last  fiscal  year,  they  were 
spending  $85  million  on  the  SST.  Under 
the  continuing  resolution  they  are  sup- 
posed to  spend  at  no  greater  rate  than 
they  were  spending  last  year.  So  they 
have  already  spent  $105  million  on  the 
program  this  year  on  the  SST.  Now  why 
In  the  world  should  we,  therefore,  as- 
sume that  that  $105  million,  having  been 
spent.  Is  sacrosanct  from  the  standpoint 
of  negotiations?  It  would  be  logical  to  me 
to  say  that  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  spent  almost  half  the  $290 
millions.  let  them  stop  when  they  get  to 
$145  million.  That  would  be  an  even 
split.  But  any  amount  of  timdlng  con- 
tinues the  program  and  Is  a  defeat  for 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  that  voted  to 
kill  the  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Assuming  that  they 
stayed  within  the  boundaries  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  and  we  can  check 
that  further.  I  have  not  heard  that  chal- 
lenged, but  assuming  that  they  stayed 
within  law,  and  I  think  they  did,  $105 
million  has  already  been  obligated, 
legally,  through  a  continuing  resolution 
that  was  voted  for.  so  far  as  I  know.. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  right. 
I  asked  the  OAO  alxiut  that  and  I  asked 
them  to  give  me  an  opinion,  and  they 
gave  me  one.  and  the  opinion  was.  as  the 
Senator  Indicates,  that  the  Department 


of  Transportation  was  right,  they  had 
every  right  to  spend  the  $105  million. 
That  was  the  interpretation.  The  point 
now  is  that  because  they  have  gone  half- 
way with  the  program  does  not  mean, 
therefore,  tliat  they  should  be  given  hall 
of  the  remaining  half. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  If  I  could  interject  there. 
By  way  of  clarification.  I  think  this 
problem  came  up  and  was  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  way  back  in 
October.  He  requested  and  secured  a 
Comptroller  General's  opinion,  which  I 
thought  made  clear  that  the  rate  at 
which  they  were  expending  was  within 
the  framework  of  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion imder  which  we  are  operating. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  mlstuider- 
standlng.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricobb  the  letter 
dated  October  9.  1970.  from  R.  F.  Keller, 
the  Assistant  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Senator  from  Wla- 
consin  (Mr.  Pnoxjoiiii . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

CoMmOLLEa  OKtaOLU.  or 

THa  VtnrwD  9rATXs, 
Wajkington,  D.C.,  October  9. 1970. 
Hon.  WnxXAu  Paoxsuax. 
U.S.  Senate. 

DcAA  ScHATos  Pkoxuibx:  Reference  la  mjhde 
to  your  Informal  Inquiry  of  Octol>er  7.  1970, 
questioning  whether  the  Department  of 
TrimaportBtlon  (DOT)  liaa  thua  far  In  Oaoal 
yeiLT  1971  mcurred  obllsatlona  In  connection 
with  the  Supersonic  Transport  (SST)  project 
in  excesfi  of  the  amount  authorized  hy  Public 
Law  01-284.  approved  June  29.  1870.  as 
amended,  making  continuing  approprlatloaa 
for  the  Qacal  year  1970. 

Question  arises  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
the  appropriation  bill  providing  funda  for 
the  fiscal  year  1971  for  DOT  has  been  passed 
only  by  the  House  of  Representatives  and. 
consequently,  the  funds  currently  available 
to  DOT  are  those  provided  by  PubUo  Law 
91-294. 

Section  101(a)  of  Public  Law  91-294  pro- 
vides for  the  appropriation  of— 

"Such  amounts  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  for 
continuing  projects  or  actlvttlca  (not  other- 
wise specifically  provided  for  In  this  Joint 
resolution)  which  were  conducted  m  the 
fiscal  year  1970  and  for  which  appropria- 
tions, fxinda,  or  other  authority  would  be 
available  In  the  followmg  Appropriation  Acta 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Department  of  Transportation  and  Be- 
lated Agencies  Appropriation  Act: 

•  •  •  •  • 
"Whenever  an  Act  Usted  In  thU  suheeoUon 

has  been  paaaed  by  only  one  House  •  *  * 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
continued  under  the  appropriation,  funds, 
or  authority  granted  by  the  one  House,  but 
at  a  raie  for  operations  not  exceeding  the 
current  rate  or  the  rate  permitted  by  the 
action  of  the  one  House,  whichever  la  lower 
■  •  •  •• 

The  amount  available  to  DOT  for  the  SST 
project  In  fiscal  year  1970  amounted  to  •184,- 
000.000,  consisting  of  an  appropriation  in 
the  sum  of  $85,000,000  and  a  carry  over  from 
prevloua  years  of  t90.ODO.000. 

CurrenUy,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Related  Agencies  Appropriation 
Act.  HJl.  177&6,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Hotise  of  Representatlvea  on  May  27.  1970, 
provides  the  amount  of  •289.96S.000  for  the 
88T  project  for  the  fiscal  year  1971  aa  ra- 
quasted  in  the  President's  budget.  There  also 
waa  an  unobUgatad  balance  of  923.3  million 
canted  forwanl  Into  ItTl  from  prior  yaara. 
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In  view  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  utea,  a»  amended,  81  UJ3.C.  aos.  Any  loathe-  Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 

91-294  quoted  above,  since  the  amount  pro-  matlcal  formula  not  recognizing  such  varla-  letter  I  have  Just  had   printed   in   the 

vlded  In  the  House  passed  blU  eiceeded  the  tlooa  m  the  many  oompler  governmental  pro-  n^j-oBD   speaks   for   itself     I    think    that 

amount  available  during  fiacal  year  1070,  the  grama  would  not  seem  practicable,  while  the  ...  .      ,.      g_g_-_  j^  »»,.  nuestlon 

SST  prolect.  beginning  July  1    1970.  la  au-  legislative  tniant  of  the  term  'ouirent  rate'  w"  Dr:,.lz:,    t  -V;«ri<.i,<  t„  >>»•  a—. 

S^rt  M  be  t^Z»i  undir  the  appro-  iT^lot  clear,  we  are  mcUned  to  the  view  that  ,,^J'; T^^l^  T.^^f^.^nHn^  nSS^" 

prlatlon  "at  a  rate  for  operations  not  ex-  the  requiremenu  of  subaectlon  101(h)  have  ator  from  New  Jersey,  the  ranking  m«n- 

oeedlng  the  current  (fiscal  year  1970)  rate."  been  met  where  an  agency  can  estabUah  that  ber  from  the  Transportation  Appr«prta- 

Por  the  purposes  of  the  question  you  have  It  la  operating  under  a  flexible  plan  that  tions  Subcommittee  which  had  a  lot  of 

raised  we  think  It  Is  proper  to  consider  both  would    enable    oontlnuaUon    of    activities  other  Items  In  the  bill  besides  the  SST. 

the  approprutlon  for  1970  of  »8S.00O.OO0  and  thrtraghout  the  fiscal  year  19«4  within  the  Mr.  CASE.  It  did.  Indeed. 

the  carry  over  from  previous  yeaia  of  »90.-  level  of  the  approprlatlona  avaUahle  durmg  ^y^^  ^f  them   is   a   matter  I  want  to 

000,000   aa   the   total    amount   available    for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  or  aa  provided  In  the  ^  hrl»f!v  about    but  first  let  me  sav 

■operation."  during  the  fiscal  ye«  1070.  The  budget    eatlmate.    whichever    Is   lower.   The  !etf„„klL^th    the    SU^^^^^^ 

estimated  unobligated  balance  at  the  end  of  guide  for  agencies  reatrlcted  to  the  current  Uiat    working    W^th    the    Senator    from 

each  fiscal  year  Is  disclosed  In  the  annual  rate  generally  ahouid  be  the  pattern  of  obll-  Nevada  on  this  bin  this  year  has  been  a 

budgets  aa  being  available  for  the  ensuing  gatlona  Incurred  during  the  fiscal  year  1983.  most  pleasant  task-   It   was   long   and 

budget  year.  Onoe  the  appropriation  act  has  been  enacted,  tedious  and  the  outcome  was  not  en- 

We  have  been  advised  that  the  amounts  expsnditurea  most  be  charged  to  the  appUca-  tirely  satisfactory  to  me  regarding  the 

obligated  monthly  for  the  SST  program  tor  bie  appropriation,  as  required  by  section  103  sST,  but  no  one  could  fault  the  Senator 

fiscal  year  1970  and  those  obligations  m-  of  Pub.  L.  B8-M.-  trom  Nevada  for  either  fairness  or  lack 

curred  or  planned  for  the  flist  5  months  of        What  waa  stated  ttiereln^peara  to  be  f  ajmess.  lor  his  diligence  and   his 

fiscal  year  1971  are  a.  fouows:  ^ual^ppUoabl.  to  the  queeUon  no.  under  ^'^^^^     ^'„^    y,^   „„^„^   nece-arllT 

Obligations  by  month;                   InmOlUma        While  the  imb  of  the  June  1970  rata  of  appropriate  to  a  Senator  of  the  United 

July  1969 . n.  7  obligations  If  continued  monthly  through  States  from  the  State  of  Nevada. 

August    . 7.0  fiscal  year   1971   would  exceed  the  amoimt  Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  that. 

September T.«  available  to  DOT  In  fiscal  year  1970.  DOT  Mr.  CASE.  The  bill  is  a  big  one.  I  wteh 

October 9.9  has  advised  ne  that  the  SST  program  plan  ^^  ^g^g  bigger  m  some  respects.  I  wish 

November 11.0  of  operations  for  this  fiscal  year  la  fleftble  jt  had  a  Uttle  bit  less  money  lor  concrete 

December 14.9  dependent  on  when   Its  requeat  for  appro-  h,_h~,vs  and  more  money  for  Steel  rail 

January  1970 17.0  priatlons  Is  approved.   Under  this  plan,   if  ?if „?f ^ ",^  hlM^TdtlM    but  to  Sd 

February 19.  S  DOT-,  reqneet  for  appropriations  Is  approved  tiMslt  In  the  bigger  dtlM.  l)Ut  «e  dM 

March  - 31.0  prior  to  November  SO.  1070.  In  the  amount  not  do  too  badly  as  lar  as  mass  tranoi 

April    1.0  requested,  obllfatlons  under  the  8ST  pro-      went.  

(lay  19.1  gram   win    be    Increased    over  the   existing  Mr.   BIBLE.   I   ttaougbt  we   did   very 

June as.  a  monthly  rate  If  approval  Is  deferred  by  Oon-  w^  on  that. 

Jtily 9S.B  grew  and  the  IX)T  must  contmue  under  the  Mr  CASE  The  Senator  will  recall  that 

August 23. 8  authority  of  the  Joint  Resolution.  obUga-  „f,en\i^  i-ot  the  bill  from  the  House,  the 

September  (estimated) M.  8  tlona  under  the  ffiT  program  will  be  sevw^ely  ^^     limitation  of  fund- 
October  (estimated) 20.7  curtailed     to     reflect     neoeaaary     program  """^  ^2°  tTJj:  L:„.,,  _r^^ 

November  (estimated)  21.S  changes  rtisuiting  from  deferral  of  work.  The  ing  on  the  mass  transit  program  01  »zn 

plan  provldee  for  continuance  of  the  SST  million. 

In  our  declHon  of  December  t,   10«3,  B-  program    throughout    the    flaoa!    year    1071  Mr.  BIBLE  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

153SM,  there  was  considered  a  slmUar  quea-  ,t  ,  „,,  which  will  not  permit  the  obUga-  Mr.  CASE.  'Hie  House  acted  at  a  time 

tlon  which  aroee  under  a  almilar  Joint  reao-  y^n,  ^  exceed  the  amount  of  the  appro-  before  the  mass  transit  bill  had  passed 

Intlon  providing  for  oontmulng  approprla-  priatlons  available  for  this  purpose  during  nnd  become  law 

tlona  which  Involved  the  continuation  of  a  g^^^  y,^  197,5  nor  would  the  obligations  „     „--,.  -  ~L.  genator  Is  correct, 
project  "at  a  rate  lor  operations  not  in  excess  m  „,y  one  month  exceed  the  obligations  In-  °"  wfav   -ri^^  fliiin>  the  Rouse  took 
of  the  current  rate  or  the  rate  provided  for  curred  during  June  1970.  While  the  program  »^   CASE.  ^  "^  .^^  "»""™  "^ 
In    the    tnidget    eetlmatea.     whichever    Is  1,   oontinued    throughout   fiscal   year   1971  Is   the   amount  that  had  been   appro- 
lower  •  •  •."  under  the  continuing  reeoiution  would  have  priated  for  the  program  In  a  prior  year. 
In  that  case  the  budget  estimates  exceeded  to  be  substantially  curtailed  dtirlng  the  last  The  matter  came  to  the  Senate.  At  the 
the  funds  available  to  the  agency  for  the  seven  months,  we  oannot  say  that  the  De-  time  the   Senate   dealt  with   it.   I   am 
previous  fiscal  year.  With  respect  to  whether  partment  has  not  oompUed  with  the  criteria  happy  to  say  that  we  had  the  benefit  of 
the  expenditures  made  were  within  the  11ml-  contained  in  our  December  0.  1083.  decision  nroeram  authorl2ed  In  law  lor  mass 
tatlona  of  the  joint  resolution  wo  suted  or  that  It  has  violated  Public  Law  91-394.  ,rglrif  covering   5  years   and  the   ex- 
th«reln.lnpart.asfoUows:  the  continuing  resolution.  n«iditure     or     obligation     ol     roughly 

"  -Hate-  has   been  defined   aa   a   price   or                Sincerely  yours.  PJ^SJtISS  nnn  ^ 

amount  stated   or   fixed   on    anything   with                                                    m.  r.  Eklb.  "■'""■  „'i^™,i.    o  _.t„i.,w,.,,.,^ 

nlatlco  to  a  standard,  a  fixed  ratio,  a  settled             Asslstmt  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  Mr.  BIBLE  The  Senator  Is  <Xima. 

proportion  Oity  0/  Chiearo  v.  fWnoij  Com-               VnUed  States.  Mr.  CASE.  And  the  Senate  very  wisely, 

mere*  Commission,  160  VX.  »d  779.  The  Ian-         o«„,^,  n-_.*„_  .H,tro»«»i  »h»  rhair  I  ri^irik.  eliminated  from  the  appropria- 

guage  current  rats'  as  used  In  .ub.«rtlon  101         ^l"t^^T     V^^  t^  "<«  b™  ""^  ™'""^«  °°  expenditure  and 

(b)  might  at  flret  glance  be  viewed  to  mean         Mr     BIBLE.    Mir    Praddent,    I    hM  ^j     y     ^  ,or  jhe  current  fiscal  year, 

the  rate  of  operation,  lor  the  corresponding  promised  first  to  yield  to  the  Senator  ..     »         j    which  the  appropriation  bill 

month  of  fiscal  year  1093.  or  aa  1/12  of  the  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  C»si) .  ine  year  u  «.<«>-■ 

approprtationa  for  10«3.  or  the  month  c<         Mr.  MAONUSON.  H  I  could  Just  Inter-  rotates.  ,„„,„,-_..  „it>,  the 

jSS^199S,  or  .om,  other  portion  of  the  ap-  j^ct  here,  on  that  one  point.  I  do  not  So  '^^  *°''  ^,,f^,'^f™':*„J'iogS! 

proprtauons  for   1083.  The  only  standard.  '       ,  ^^  Interrupt  here    but  the  record  House  ceUing  of  $214  million  and  no  s*Hi 

flied  raoo.  or  .ettl«l  proportion  provided  for  "Cdd  be  kroT^taiJght  "Ite  (^PtrSer  «te  celling  and  a  rough  approximaaon 

therein  with  which  the  'current  rete'  I.  to  be  ^"flf  !i7L'f^™T7f  ^efgat  of  some  $864  million  as  the  amount  the 

iwlated  la  the  rate  provided  for  In  the  budget  General  sa)d  Y^"^™' °'^™'*J  ""  admlnlstraUon  would  like  to  commit  In 

estimate.'  Since  the  budgw  estimate  Is  for  a  was  spent  Is  legal,  and  Proper,  did  he  *°^|"J;-""™  *° 

full  flBcal  year  It  foUows  that  the    current  not?  ""?'  '"";    .      ...     ...  „„„„  ,„  _,,((« 

rata-  may  h«e  been  Intended  to  mean  the        Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  aald  ttat.  We  tussled  with  the  House  for  quite 

rata  of  operatlona  which  was  carried  on  with-         Mr    MAQNUSOK.  Did  he  or  did  he  a  whUe.  They  wanted  to  Put Jn  some- 

in  tba  approprlatlona  for  the  entire  fiscal  „qjj  thing  like  a  $400  million  or  a  $450  million 

)«ar  !»«>.  There  la  some  legislative  history  of        „     PROXMIRE  He  said  It  was  legal.  celUng.  However,  we  broke  for  lunch  and 

the  Instant  Joint  reaoiution  to  support  this  „  ~V,  llTT  they  came  back  refreshed.  They  had  ob- 

^Ig^^S^nTTy-^^'Trn^rmS^  "^  Mr '^SgnUSON.  Well,  that  1.  the  end  viously  ^- !^^^ZT.r'^^:.r^Ur 
S»S^Junel9<BiwigaUona,l/12ofobli-  of  this  conversation,  then.  ^' **  "'"'"^  °" '^f '*,' Tvff  h.?.,t^ 
gallons  tocurred  for  fiscal  year  1983.  or  ohU-  Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  aa  the  Sena-  able  figure  of  $600  mUlion  for  the  t^lanee 
gallons  Incurred  during  some  other  portion  tor  from  Washington  la  concerned,  but  of  this  year  as  the  ceiling  for  this  pro- 
of fiscal  year  I98S,  It  does  not  neoaaaarUy  not  (jj.  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  gram.  It  is  a  good,  solid  amount, 
follow  that  there  has  l>een  a  violation  of  sub-  j^  MAGNU80N  Ther«  was  a  cany-  I  hope  that  next  year  we  get  swinging 
""^.'""w,!  Tr^"°°'S,.^i^';^'r^  over  of  99  mlUlon.  to  the  point  where  we  will  not  have  a 
2SSS1^X^™^S?S!:^  'b"y  S:  ^.  PROXMIRE.  Tl>at  wa,  the  ie.«m,  cong«ssional  celling  but  will  be  able  to 
anodefloiancy  act,  section  3<79,  Revised  Stat-  because  it  was  a  carrycnrer.  go  along  with  the  amount  required  to 
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complete  the  proftram  within  its  sched- 
uled time. 

This  was  a  good  result.  I  thank  my 
colleagues  on  the  Senate  side  for  sup- 
porting the  Senate  action,  a  matter  In 
which  my  own  State  and  area  of  the 
countri'  is  particularly  interested. 

We  have  a  special  Interest  In  the  mat- 
ter. My  colleague,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wclliascs'  .  was  a 
chief  spoa";or  of  the  bill  which  created 
the  mass  transit  program  in  the  current 
session  of  Congress.  So,  both  Senators 
from  New  Jersey  are  expressljig  their 
gratitude  for  this  result 

Mo6t  of  the  rest  of  the  matters  speak 
for  themselves.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  long  now  with  any  statement  at 
length  of  my  vievs  on  the  SST.  As  the 
Senator  Icnows,  I  voted  against  It  In  the 
Senate,  having  oijpojed  it  in  committee 
beforehand.  Several  of  us  on  the  con- 
ference committee,  though  not  a  molar- 
ity of  the  Senate  or  House  conferees, 
were  In  the  same  position.  We  opposed 
the  SST. 

We  talked  about  it,  I  think,  as  long 
as  we  reasonably  could,  and  we  arrived 
at  a  solution  of  which  I  do  not  approve, 
and  yet  I  do  not  regard  it  as  outside  the 
ballpark  as  far  as  the  action  of  the  con- 
ference went, 

I  do  not  think  that  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  of  the 
Senate's  original  action  as  folly  Is  en- 
tirely supportable.  But  again  I  think  It 
Is  rhetoric  that  Is  permissible  in  debate. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  We  hear  lots  of  things  in 
debate. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  that  onbalance 
we  would  have  been  much  wiser  not  to 
have  Included  any  money  for  the  SST. 
There  Is  this  matter  about  the  figure 
which  I  think  ought  to  be  thrown  out  at 
this  time.  That  Is  that  It  does  not  make 
very  much  logical  sense  to  put  In  $210 
million.  I  think  that  If  we  are  going  to 
continue  the  SST,  we  had  better,  as 
the  Secretary  of  Tran.'sportatton  brought 
out,  put  in  the  whole  amount  because 
otherwise  It  will  be  very  much  more 
costly  In  the  end  to  shave  and  pare  the 
total  amount. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  that  It  will  be  a  considerable  In- 
crease. And  that  happens  on  every  proj- 
ect where  we  have  underfvmdlng  of  the 
amoimt  and  a  stretchout  In  tlrrp.  It  In- 
creases the  cost5 :  the  .°*nator  Is  correct. 
Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  this 
Is  an  argument  that  those  who  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  conference  action  on 
this  matter  will  probably  want  to  bring 
out. 

I  do  not  forecast  my  action  on  the 
conference  report,  although  I  suspect, 
In  snlte  of  the  technical  perfection,  that 
a  substantive  defect  with  respect  to  the 
SST  win  make  It  neessary  for  me  to  vote 
Bnln.<!t  It  T  shall  not  detain  the  Senate 
lonser  on  that  score. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  appreci- 
ate the  sentiments  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersev.  I  appreciate  his  feelings  on 
the  SST,  I  certainly  do  not  harbor  any 
ill  feeltni?  toward  anvnne  who  feels  dif- 
ferently than  T  do.  I  find  that  happens 
all  the  time  In  life. 

We  worked  for  the  best  report  we 
could  get.  I  thought  It  was  a  fair  con- 
ference. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER  (Mr, 
QasvEL  1 .  The  Senator  from  Washington 
Is  recognized, 

Mr.  MAGNCSON,  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  the  Senate  either. 
However,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
and  I  have  frequently  been  on  confer- 
ence committees  and  appropriations 
committees  over  the  years.  We  have 
tried  to  develop  rapid  transit,  urban  re- 
newal, and  many  other  needed  programs. 
I  have  listened  to  arguments  about 
priorities  to  the  effect  that  maybe  we 
should  not  build  this  airplane  because 
we  ought  to  be  doing  something  aboat 
rapid  transit. 

I  take  the  position  that  we  can  do 
both.  I  do  not  know  why  we  cannot.  We 
are  trying  to  do  both,  and  no  one  has 
been  more  active  In  this  field  than  I 
have.  And  I  am  also  talking  about  HEW 
and  the  health  programs  as  veil, 

I  do  not  know  why  this  country  can- 
not do  both.  But  I  do  know  one  thing. 
The  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  and  I  have  been  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  a  long 
time.  It  Just  does  not  work  this  way; 
if  we  cut  out  $105  million  over  here,  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  will  end  up  with 
more  rapid  transit  In  New  Jersey. 

What  we  ought  to  do  Is  to  press  for 
rapid  transit  In  New  Jersey  and  let  this 
program  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

This  is  the  way  It  works.  Reordering 
priorities  does  not  work  this  way.  It 
sometimes  works  that  way  when  the 
budget  Is  sent  up.  but  not  when  the 
Appropriations  Committee  considers 
separate  budgets.  We  are  all  for  many 
of  the  things  that  have  been  talked  about 
here  today. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  not 
be  deluded  by  the  thought  that  if  we 
cannot  spend  on  something  over  here, 
that  those  f  imds  will  end  up  where  some- 
one else  wants  them.  It  does  not  work 
out  that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portimlty  to  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
and  all  other  Senators  who  cooperated  In 
the  really  tough  Job  we  had  on  this 
entire  bill 

The  SST  Involves  only  3  percent  of 
this  appropriations  bill  and  only  one- 
eighth  of  1  -jercent  of  the  entire  na- 
tional budget, 

I  am  certain  that  our  competition  de- 
votes a  bigger  percentage  of  their  budgets 
to  this  effort  and  they  have  more  fiscal 
problems  than  we  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  have  some 
mp.terial  printed  In  the  Record  tonight 
if  I  may.  I  think  every  Senator  should 
know  what  Is  at  stake  If  this  bill  Is  not 
passed. 

I  am  terribly  concerned  about  the  Im- 
pact of  a  threatened  filibuster  on  the 
agencies  and  programs  funded  under  this 
appropriation  measure.  I  want  every 
Senator  to  know  what  is  at  stake  if  this 
bill  should  not  be  passed;  therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  copy  of  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  the  Senate  report, 
the  House-Senate  conference  report,  and 


a  recent  letter  I  received  from  Secretary 
Volpe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

H.R.  17756 
An  Kt  making  appropriations  for  the  I>«- 
partment  of  TracBporcatlon   and   related 
agenclea   for  the  flaoal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Howte  of 
Representativejt    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  asiembted.  That  the  fol- 
lowing  sums   be   appropriated,   out   of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwiee  appro- 
priated, for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1071.  and  for  other  purposes, 
namely: 

TITLE  I — DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION 
Omci:  or  tbx  Sscittast 
sauuuzs  un>  bxpknsis 
For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Office  of  th« 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Including  not  to 
exceed  S37.00O  for  allocation  within  the  De- 
partment  for   official   reception   and   repra- 
aentaUon  expenses  as  the  Secretary  may  de- 
termine: •  17.840.000. 

TBANSPORTATtOW  PlANWING,    RCSRARCR,   AND 
DEVXI.OPMXNT 

For  necessary  expenses  for  conducting 
transportation  planning,  reeearch.  and  de- 
velopment activities.  Including  the  collec- 
tion of  national  transportation  statistics: 
•  14.&0O.0O0.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, of  which  •4,g00.000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  research  Into  the  meteorological  and 
environmental  effects  of  aircraft  flight  in  the 
atmosphere. 
GaANTS-iH-AxD  Roa  NATTniAZ,  <3as  Pim.nn 
SAFBrr 

For  grants-in-aid  to  carry  out  a  pipeline 
safety  proftram  as  authorized  by  section  5  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1088 
(49  use    1674)    «1.000.000. 

CONSOUDATION    OF    DEPARTMXNTAI. 
HKAOqVAJtTRRB 

For  necessary  expenses  In  connection  with 
the  oonsolldatlon  of  departmental  activities 
Into  the  Southwest  Area  of  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  t4M5,000. 
COAST  OUARD 
Optratimo  Rxpn«SES 

For  necessary  expenses  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  Coast  Guard,  not 
otherwise  pm^ided  for.  Including  services  ae 
authorized  by  5  TT.3.C.  3109;  purchase  of  not 
to  exceed  sixteen  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  repMcpment  only:  and  recreation  and 
welfare:  «423.B0O00O.  of  which  •157  083 
shall  he  applied  to  Caoehart  Housing  debt 
reduction:  Provided,  That  the  number  of 
nlrcmft  nn  band  it  any  one  time  shall  not 
exceed  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  exclu- 
sive of  planes  and  {larts  stored  to  meet  fu- 
ture attrition:  Provided  further.  That,  with- 
out reward  to  any  provisions  of  law  or  Execu- 
tive order  prescribing  minimum  flleht  re- 
quirements. Coast  Quard  regulations  which 
establish  proflclenev  standnrds  and  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  flying  hours  for  this 
purpose  msy  provide  for  the  payment  of 
fllRht  pnv  at  the  rates  prescribed  In  section 
301  of  title  37.  nmted  Btntes  Code,  to  cer- 
tain memt>ers  of  the  Coast  Guard  otherwise 
entitled  to  receive  flight  t»y  during  the  cur- 
rent flsCAl  year  i  1 1  who  had  held  aeronautl- 
nvl  ratlnsrs  or  deelRnatlons  for  not  less  than 
flfteen  yeara.  or  (2)  whose  particular  assign- 
ment outside  the  United  states  or  In  Alaska, 
makes  It  Impractical  to  participate  In  regu- 
Iflr  aerial  tUflrhts:  Provided  further.  That 
amounts  equal  to  the  obllfrated  balances 
against  the  appropriations  for  "Operating 
expenses'*  for  the  two  preceding  years,  shall 
tae  transferred  to  and  merged  with  this  ap- 
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proprl&tlon.  and  such  merge<l  appropriation 
stuall  be  arallable  bb  one  fund,  except  for 
accounting  purposes  of  the  Coast  Guard,  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  properly  Incurred 
against  such  prior  year  appropriations  and 
against  this  appropriation:  Provided  further. 
That,  except  as  otherwise  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  September  30.  1950  (20  U.S.O.  238- 
344).  this  appropriation  shall  be  available 
for  expenses  of  primary  and  aecondary 
schooling  for  dependents  of  CoMt  Guard 
personnel  stationed  outside  the  rontlnentAl 
United  States  at  costs  for  any  given  area 
not  In  excess  of  those  of  the  Deportment 
of  Defense  for  the  same  area,  when  It  la 
determined  by  the  Secretary  that  the  schools. 
If  any.  available  In  the  locality  are  unable 
to  provide  adequately  for  the  education  of 
such  dependents:  Provided  further,  That  not 
to  exceed  J15.000  shall  be  available  for  In- 
vestigative expenses  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  on  the  approval  and  au- 
thority of  the  Oommandmant  and  his  deter- 
mination shall  be  final  and  conclusive  upon 
the  accounting  oDDcor  of  the  Government : 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  IIOO.- 
000  Bhall  be  available  for  expenses,  not  othcr- 
wiae  provided  for.  necessary  to  enable  the 
Coast  Guard  to  discharge  tu  responalbUltlee 
in  connection  with  the  meeting  of  the  11th 
International  Ufeboat  Conference.  Includ- 
ing transportation  and  entertainment  of 
offlclal  representatives. 

AcQrismoN.  Construction,  and 

IMFIOVEMXKTS 

Por  necessary  expenses  of  acquisition,  con- 
struction, rebuilding,  and  Improvement  of 
aids  to  navigation,  shore  facilities,  vessels, 
and  aircraft.  Including  equipment  related 
thereto;  and  services  as  authorised  by  6  UjS.C. 
3109:  •100,000.000,  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

RKTDtXD  Pat 

For  retired  pay,  including  the  payment  of 
obllgatlona  therefor  otherwise  chargeable  to 
lapsed  appropriations  for  this  purpose,  and 
paymenta  under  the  Retired  Serviceman's 
Family  Protection  Plan.  ♦WJJ30.000. 

RESESV*   TaAXNINO 

For  all  necessary  txptntn  for  the  Oowt 
Guard  Reserve,  as  authorised  by  law.  In- 
eluding  repayment  to  other  Coast  Guard  np- 
proprlatlons  for  Indirect  expenses,  for  reg- 
ular personnel,  or  reserve  personnel  while  on 
aotlve  duty,  engaged  primarily  In  adminis- 
tration and  operation  of  the  reserve  pro- 
gram; maintenance  and  operation  of  fadl- 
I'lcs;  and  supplies,  equipment,  and  servlcea; 
125.000.000:  Provided.  That  amounts  equal 
to  the  obligated  balances  against  the  appro- 
priations for  "Reserve  training"  for  the  two 
preceding  years  shall  be  transferred  to  and 
merged  with  this  appropriation,  and  such 
merged  appropnat.3..  shall  be  available  as 
one  fund,  except  for  accounting  purposes  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  for  the  payment  of  obliga- 
tions properly  Incurred  against  such  prior 
year  appropriations  and  against  tbis  appro- 
priation. 

RBSBSXCH,   DSWLonCBMT,   T^ST,    AND   EVA1.UA- 
TXOir 

For  neoeasary  expenses,  not  otherwl'^e  pro- 
vlded  for,  for  basic  and  applied  scientific 
research,  development,  test  and  evaluation; 
services  a^  authorised  by  5  tJ.S.C.  S109;  main- 
tenance, rehabilitation,  lease,  and  operation 
of  facilities  and  equipment,  as  authorized  by 
law:  •23.000.000.  to  remain  available  until 
expended  including  •IS.SOO.OOO  for  the  na- 
tlonnl  data  buoy  development  project. 

On.  PoLLimoM  FtntD 
For  the  revolving  fund  authorized  to  be 
established  pursuant  to  section  l](k>  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  aa  amended. 
•3fi.000.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 


FEDERAL  AVIATION  ADMINISTRATION 
OFXaATIDNS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration,  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  Including  administrative  expeneee  for 
research  and  development  and  for  eetabllsh- 
ment  of  air  navigation  facilities,  and  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Law  81- 
268:  purchase  of  three  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles for  replacement  only:  snd  purchase 
and  repair  of  slds  and  anowiboes:  and  arms 
and  ammunition;  •951,885.000:  Provided. 
That  »28.000.000  ot  the  foregoing  amount 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  into 
law  of  HJl.  19444.  9Ut  Congress,  or  similar 
legislation:  Provided  further.  That  there  may 
be  credited  to  this  appropriation,  funds  re- 
ceived from  States,  counties,  municipalities. 
other  public  authorities,  and  private  sourcea. 
for  expenses  Incurred  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  air  navigation  facilities. 

PACTL-rriKB  AWD  EQUIPiCENT 

For  an  additional  amount  for  tbe  acquisi- 
tion, eatabllshmant.  and  Improvement  by 
contract  or  purchase  and  hire  of  air  naviga- 
tion and  experimental  facilities.  Including 
the  Initial  acquisition  of  necessary  sites  by 
leflse  or  (rrant;  the  construction  and  furnish- 
ing of  quarters  and  related  accommodations 
for  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  stationed  at  remote 
localities  where  such  aocommodstlonB  are 
not  available,  but  at  a  total  cost  of  con- 
struction of  not  to  exceed  C&O.OOO  per  hous- 
ing unit  In  Alaska:  §190.000000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Provided.  That 
there  may  be  credited  to  this  appropriation 
funds  received  from  States,  counties,  munlc- 
Ipalltlea.  other  public  authorities,  and  pri- 
vate sources,  for  expenses  incurred  in  the 
establishment  of  air  navigation  facilities: 
Provided  further.  That  no  part  of  the  fore- 
eoing  appropriation  shall  be  available  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  wind  tunnel,  or  to 
purchase  any  land  for  or  Jn  connection  with 
the  National  Aviation  Facilities  Experimental 
Center. 

RcsrARCH  Ajr>  DsvTtopKEirr 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  researdi.  development,  and 
service  testing  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  A\-lallon  Act  (49  U.S.C. 
1301-1542^.  Including  construction  of  expert- 
mental  fscUltles  and  acquisition  of  necessary 
slt«8  by  l-i-ase  or  grant.  847.500,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended. 

Operation  awd  Maintxvakcx  Natiohai. 

CcPrTAI.    ATltPOBTS 

For  expenses  Incident  to  the  care,  opera- 
tion, maintenance,  improvement  and  protec- 
tion of  the  federally  owned  civil  airports  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In- 
cluding purchase  of  eight  passenger  motor 
vehicles  for  police  use.  for  replacement  only, 
which  may  exceed  by  »450  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal 
vear;  purchase,  clesnlng  and  repair  of  uni- 
forms; and  arms  and  ammunition;  •10.- 
500.000. 
CowffmTJcnow.  NAxioNAt  CAprrAL  AiaKwrrs 

^jr  necessary  expenses  for  construction  at 
the  federally  owned  civil  airports  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  District  of  Columbia.  •4.000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended. 
AviATiOK  WAa  Risk  iNstnunrc*  R«voltikg 
Ptmn 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  hereby 
authorlaed  to  maVc  such  exoendltures,  with- 
in the  limits  of  funds  available  pursuant  to 
section  1306  of  the  Act  of  August  23.  1958 
(49  TJ.S.C.  1538) .  and  In  accordance  with 
section  104  of  the  Government  Oorporatloa 
Control  Act.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  849).  as 
may  be  necessary  In  carrying  out  the  pro- 
grams set  fortb  in  the  budget  for  tb«  eiirrent 


flacal  year   for   aviation  war  risk  Insurance 
activities  under  said  Act. 

FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTBATION 

OfTICB  op  TBB  ADMINlSraATOB 

BALABUS   AND   EXPXKSB8 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided, aa  authorized  by  law,  of  the  Office 
of  the  Administrator  and  staff  ofBces  of  tbe 
Federal  Highway  Administration,  includmg 
servlcea  aa  authorlxed  by  5  U.8.C.  8109.  •625.- 
000,  together  with  not  to  exceed  •14328,000, 
to  be  transferred  from  the  appropriation  for 
"Federal-Aid  Highways  (trust  fund)." 
BuBTAU  OP  Prrauc  Roads,  Lhotatioh  on 
OemasL  Expcksbs  (Tirsr  Fukd) 

For  necessary  expenses,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided, for  administration,  operation,  and  re- 
search of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  as 
authorized  by  law,  not  to  exceed  $70,438,000 
shall  be  paid,  in  accordance  with  law.  from 
the  appropriation  "Federal-Aid  Highways 
(trust  fund)"  (Including  advanoea  and  re- 
imbursements) :  Provide.  That  appropria- 
tions available  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
shall  be  available  for  hire  of  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicles;  uniforms  or  allowances  therefor 
authorised  by  Uw  (6  VB.C.  8901-5903):  and 
services  as  authorlBed  by  6  VS.C.  8109. 
Frdebal-Aid  Hichwatb  (Taner  Fuwa) 

For  carrying  out  the  proWslons  of  title  78, 
United  Sutes  Code,  which  are  attributable 
to  Federal-aid  highways,  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  »4352J»0.000.  or  so  much 
thereof  as  may  t>e  available  in  and  derived 
from  the  "Hlghwav  trust  fund":  which  sum 
is  compoeed  of  •1391.234.038.  the  balance 
of  the  amount  authorized  for  the  fiscal  year 
1B69.  and  (i2.446.810550  (or  so  much  thereof 
OS  may  be  available  In  and  derived  from  the 
"Highway  trust  fund") .  a  part  of  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  1070.  »13.01 1.809  for  reimbursement  of 
the  sum  expended  for  the  repair  or  recon- 
struction of  highways  and  bridges  which 
have  been  danuged  or  destroyed  by  floods, 
hurrteanee.  or  landslides,  as  provided  by  title 
23.  United  States  Code,  section  125.  »158.063 
for  reimbursement  of  the  sums  expended  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  bridges  upon 
and  across  dams,  aa  provided  by  title  38, 
United  sutes  Code,  section  320,  •2.048.492 
for  reimbursement  of  sums  expended  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  the 
Paclflc  Northwest  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1988 
(79  Stat.  131).  and  •128.680  for  reimburse- 
ment of  the  sums  expended  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  31  of  the  Alaska  OmtU- 
bus  Act,  as  amended  (78  SUt.  605). 

RMHT-OP-WAT     RBVOLVmO     FlTNl)      (LiqrTDA- 
■nON  OT  CONTmACT   ATTTHOBIZATION)    (TKOWT 

FiTND) 

For  payment  of  obligations  Incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  section  108(c) ,  as  authorized  by 
section  7(c>  of  the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1068  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
•36  000  000  to  be  derived  from  the  "Highway 
trust  fund"  at  such  times  and  In  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals. 

HIGHWAY    BKAtTTTPTCATIOM    ( LiQUinATTOW    OP 

CoHTaacT  AtrTHoaixATioN) 
For  payment  of  obligations  incurred  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  sections  131,  138.  and  319(b)  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  •16.500,000, 
together  with  •500.000  for  necessary  admin- 
istrative expenses  for  carrying  out  such  pro- 
vlaions  of  title  23.  United  States  Code,  aa  au- 
thorized by  section  e(g)  of  the  Federal-AJd 
Highway  Act  of  1968. 

MoTOB  Oaaaiza  Sapttt 

For  necessary  expeDses  to  carry  out  motor 

carrier  safety  f uncttoaa  of  the  Secretary,  as 
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authorized  by  tbe  Department  of  Traospor- 
taUon  Act  (80  Stat.  ©30—40) :  »3,718.000. 
ToKKar  HlcHWATs  (LiQinnATtoH  or  Cownucr 

ATTTHOUUTIOir) 

For   payment   of   obllgatloiu   Incurred   In 

carrying  out  the  provisions  of  title  33.  TTnlt«d 
Statas  Code,  section  304.  pursuant  to  con- 
tract authorization  granted  by  title  33, 
United  StAtea  Code,  section  203.  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  130,000.000.  which 
sum  Is  compoaed  of  •19.950.000.  the  balance 
of  the  amount  authortaed  to  be  appropriated 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  Ides.  and  (50.000.  a  part  of 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  1970:  Provideit.  That  thla  appropriation 
shaU  be  available  for  the  rental,  purchaae. 
construction,  or  alteration  of  buildings  and 
Bites  necessary  for  the  storage  and  repair  of 
equipment  and  supplies  used  for  road  con- 
struetloQ  and  maintenance  but  the  total 
coat  of  any  such  Item  under  this  authorlsa- 
tlon  shall  not  exceed  tlS.OOO. 


Pctlic  L&mis  BiGHWATS  (liiQtmisTXOjr  or 
CoimuCT  Aumomax-nati) 
Por  payment  of  obligations  incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  prorlslons  of  title  33.  United 
States  Code,  section  309,  pursuant  to  the 
contract  authorliatlon  granted  by  title  23. 
United  States  Code,  section  303.  to  remain 
BTSllable  until  expended.  tlS.OOO.OOO.  which 
sum  lA  composed  of  114300.000,  tbe  balance 
of  the  amount  airthorlzed  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1909.  and  tTOO.OOO,  a  part 
of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  1970. 

NATIONAIi    RIOHWAT    SAFETT    BURSAU 
TEAmC    AND    RlUHWAT    SaRTT 

For  expenses  necessary  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  with  respect  to 
traffic  and  highway  safety.  Including  serr- 
!ces  authorized  hv  5  US  C.  3109:  $47,601,000. 
together  with  •3.611.000  to  be  transferred 
from  the  appropriation  for  "State  and  com- 
munity highway  safety  (liquidation  of  con- 
tract authorization)." 

Statk  aitd  CoMiCTTi<nrT  RiOHWAT  Sxrarr 
fLiQinsATioir  or  Cont«act  AirrHoazzATioif) 

For  the  pavment  of  obligations  Incurred  in 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  tltie  33.  XTnlted 
State*  Code,  section  403.  to  remnln  available 
until  expended.  •51.000.000.  of  which  not  to 
exceed  •3.611.00O  may  be  advanced  to  the 
appropriation  "TVafflc  and  highway  safety"* 
ftnd  not  to  exceed  •389.000  may  be  advanced 
to  the  appropriation  "Federal  Aid  Highways 
(trust  fund)  **  for  administration  of  this 
program. 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADM  ITTUfTUATIOH 

Omcx  or  TBX  AsimnsTaAToa 

SALASns   AND  KXPTwaxa 

PVur  necessary  expenses  of  the  Federal  Rail- 
road   Administration,   Including   services   as 
authorized  by  S  U.S.C.  3100:    •IJ9S,000. 
Biracao  or  Raixaoaa  aarsrr 

For  necessary  expenaes  of  ths  Bureau  of 
Railroad  Safety,  not  otherwise  prorldad  for. 
Including  senrices  as  authorised  by  5  t7.B.C. 
11109:  S4.SO0.00O. 

Hicr-Spxxd  OaotiKD  TXANeporra-noH 

RSSSAJtCH    AND    DxTXUjnCXNT 

For  necessary  expenses  for  research,  de- 
velopment, and  demonstrations  In  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  •31.688,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

RAn,K>AD   RlSEAaCR 

For  necessary  expensea  for  oonducttng 
railroad  research  activities.  •1.006.000.  to  re< 
main  available  until  expended,  of  wlileh  not 
less  than  8330.000  shall  be  available  for 
freight  car  utilization  studies. 

ALiSK*   RAOaOAD 
ALASKA  SATLanAB  KKVO1.TXK0   Tmni 

The  Alaska  Railroad  Revolving  Fund  shall 
continue  available  until   expended  for  tbe 


work  authorteed  by  law.  Including  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  oceangoing  or 
coastwise  vessels  by  ownership,  charter,  or 
arrangement  with  other  branches  of  the  Qov- 
emment  service,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing additional  facilities  for  transportation 
of  freight,  passengers,  or  mall,  when  deemed 
necessary  for  the  benefit  and  development 
of  Induitrlea  or  travel  In  the  area  served;  and 
payment  of  compensation  and  expenses  as 
authorized  by  5  USC.  8148,  to  be  reimbursed 
as  therein  provided:  Prorided.  That  no  em- 
ployee shall  be  paid  an  annual  salary  out  of 
said  fund  in  excess  of  the  salaries  prescribed 
by  the  Classification  Act  of  1949.  as  amended. 
for  grade  OS-18,  except  the  general  manager 
of  said  railroad,  one  assistant  general  man- 
ager at  not  to  exceed  the  salaries  prescribed 
by  said  Act  for  OS-17,  and  five  officers  at  not 
to  exceed  the  salaries  prescribed  by  said  Act 
for  grade  OB-16. 

URBAN  MASS  TRANSPORTATION 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sauuucs  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Urban  Mass 

Transportation     Administration,     including 

services  as  authorized  by  6  U-8C   3109:  •9.- 

490.000. 

ReSXARCH.  DKVXLOFMXirr.  AND  DmONSTXATION 

For  necftisary  expen.se.«i  for  research,  devel- 
npment,  and  demonstration  projects  as  au- 
thorized by  tbe  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1064.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1606): 
•30.000.000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 
SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MK2rr  CORPORATION 

The  Saint  tAwrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation  Ls  hereby  authorlred  to  make 
such  expenditures,  within  the  limits  of  funds 
and  txirrowlng  authority  available  to  such 
Corporation,  and  in  accord  with  law.  and  to 
m.ike  such  contracts  and  commitments  with- 
out regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations  as  pro- 
vided by  section  104  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  as  amended,  as  may 
tw  necessary  In  carrying  out  the  programs  set 
forth  in  the  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
for  such  Corporation,  except  as  hereinafter 
provided. 

LnOTA-nON  OH  ADKDnSTaATIVS  KXPKNSSS.  SAINT 

LAwaxNCE  seaway   dctzlopvxnt  coaroxA- 

TXON 

Not  to  exceed  ^700.000  shall  be  available 
for  administrative  expenses  which  shall  be 
computed  on  an  accrual  basis.  Including  not 
to  exceed  •3.000  for  official  entertainment 
expenses  to  be  expended  upon  the  approval 
or  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles,  uni- 
forms or  allowances  therefor  for  operation 
and  maintenance  personnel,  as  authorlaed 
by  law  (5  use.  5901-6903)  and  815.000  for 
services  as  authorized  by  9  USC.  8109. 
TITLE  n— RELATED  AGENCIES 

NaTIONAI.  TRANSPOaTATlON  Satttt  Boaso 
SAXJUUXS  ANT)  EXrXNSXS 

For  necsesary  expenses  of  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board.  Including  em- 
ployment of  temporary  guards  on  a  contract 
or  fee  basis:  hire,  operation,  nuilnte nance, 
and  repair  of  aircraft:  hire  of  passenger  mo- 
tor vehicles;  services  as  authorized  by  5  U.S.C. 
3109;  and  uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor, 
as  authorised  by  law  (6  U.S.C.  6901-W03): 
•6.000.000. 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
SALAaiBS  AND  EXPKNBXS 

For  necessary  expenses  of  tbe  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  Including  hire  of  aircraft: 
hire  of  passenger  motor  veblclss:  services  as 
authorized  by  6  U.S.C.  3100;  uolforms.  or  al- 
lowances therefor,  as  authorized  by  law  (6 
U.3C.  6901-C903);  and  not  to  exceed  81.000 
for  official  reception  and  repreeentatlon  ex- 
penses, 811.134,000. 


Payments  to  An  Cabxizbs 

For  payments  to  air  carriers  of  so  much 
of  the  compensation  fixed  and  determined  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  under  section 
406  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1376) .  as  la  payable  by  the  Board  »58,- 
300.000,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION 
Salasies  and  Expenses 

For  necessary  expenses  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Including  services  as 
authorized  by  B  Ufl.C.  3109,  •37.000.000.  Of 
which  •aoo.OOO  additional  shall  be  available 
for  the  employment  of  car  service  agents,  and 
J150.000  shall  l>e  available  for  valuation  of 
pipelines:  Prorldcd.  That  Joint  Board  mem- 
bers and  cooperating  State  commissioners 
may  use  Government  transportation  requests 
when  traveling  In  connection  with  their  du- 
ties as  Bueb. 

Patment  or  Loan  Quabantiks 

For  payments  required  to  be  made  as  a 
consequence  of  loan  guaranties  made  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Oommlaslon  under  sec- 
tion 503  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act,  as 
amended  (49  U.8.C.  1333).  83,316.068,  to- 
gether  with  such  amounts  as  may  be  nseee- 
sary  to  pay  Interest. 

WASHtNGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA 
TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 
PXDtBAL  CONTSIBTrnON 

To  enable  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  pay  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority,  as  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  toward  expenses  necessary 
to  design,  engineer,  construct,  and  equip  a 
rail  rapid  transit  system,  as  authorized  by 
the  National  Canltal  Transportation  Act  of 
1969  (Public  Law  9I-143>.  Including  acquisi- 
tion of  rights-of-way,  land  and  Interests 
therein,  to  remain  avaDable  until  expended 
•180.038.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1971,  and 
•150.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1973. 

TITLE  m — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  During  the  current  fiscal  veav 
applicable  appropriations  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  shall  be  available  for  maln- 
tenanoe  and  operation  of  aircraft:  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft:  and 
uniforms,  or  allowances  therefor,  as  author- 
ized by  law  (B  USC.  B901-8903) 

Sec.  303.  Funds  appropriated  under  this 
Act  for  expenditure  by  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  may  be  expended  for  reim- 
bursement of  other  Federal  agencies  for  ex- 
penaes Incurred,  on  behalf  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  In  tbe  settlement  of 
claims  for  damages  resulting  from  sonic 
boom  In  connection  with  research  conducted 
as  part  of  the  cIvH  supersonic  aircraft  de- 
velop msnt. 

Sec.  803-  None  of  this  fund  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  oblteatlona  for 
which  are  In  excess  of  •SOJMO.OOO  In  fiscal 
vear  1971  for  **atate  and  Community  mgh- 
way  Safety". 

Src.  304.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligations  for 
which  are  In  excess  of  •39.000.000.  exclusive 
of  the  reimbursable  program.  In  fiscal  year 
1971  for  "Forest  Highways". 

Sec.  309-  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  oblleatlona  for 
which  are  In  excess  of  •16.000.000  In  fiscal 
year  1971  for  "Public  Lands  Highways". 

Sec.  306.  No  part  of  any  appropriation  con- 
tained In  this  Act  ahaU  remain  available  for 
obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  un- 
less expresaly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  307.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  for  any  further  con- 
struction of  the  Miami  }etp<nt  or  of  any 
other  air  facility  In  ths  State  of  Florida  ly- 
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Ing  south  of  tbe  Okeechobee  Waterway  and 
In  tbe  drainage  basins  contributing  water  to 
tbe  Everglades  NaUonal  Park  until  It  has 
been  shown  by  an  appropriate  study  made 
Jointly  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  Traiuportatlon  that 
such  an  airport  will  not  have  an  adverse 
envlronmenal  effect  on  the  ecology  of  tbe 
Everglades  and  untU  any  sites  selected  on 
tbe  basis  of  such  study  is  approved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation :  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  avail- 
ablUty  of  such  funds  to  carry  out  this 
study. 

This  Act  may  bs  cited  as  the  "Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1971". 

(From  S.  Rept.  No.  91-1373] 
Depaetmxnt  or  Transpobtation  and  Related 

Agencies  AppsoraxATtoN  Box,  1971 
Amount    of    bill    as    passed 

House '  83, 679. 67».  937 


Amount  of  mcresse  by  Sen- 
ate  _ 


164.  306. 668 


Amount   of    bill    as    re- 
ported to  Senate '3.743.888,606 

Budget  estimates.  1971 ■3,741.637,487 

Appropriations,  1970.. _  •3,310,779,630 

The  bill  as  reported  to  the 
senate: 

Over  the  estimates 3.061. 166 

Over  the  appropriations 

for  1970 437,108.979 

^  Includes  •1&0,000,000  for  1972. 
■Includes  •188,011,000  for  1073. 
3  Includes  •214,000,000  for  1071. 
Items  Deferred  or  Not  Oonsidsred  by  ths 

House 
The   total   amount   recommended   by   the 
Senate    Committee     (including    liquidating 
cash)     la    87.333,916.088.    This   includes    the 
following: 
Deferred  by  tbe  House : 
For  high-speed  ground  transportation  re- 
search   and   development — deferred   by   the 


House  for  lack  of  authorization — Public 
Law  91-444  was  approvsd  October  13.  1970. 
•31,688,000. 

Estimates  transmitted  directly  to  the  Sen- 
ate (not  considered  by  tbe  Bouse) : 

In  3.  Doc.  96  of  July  34,  1970 — for  payment 
of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  loan 
guaranties.  83,216,668  of  •3,313.&00  requested. 

In  S.  Doc.  103  of  September  14.  1970 — for 
air  secuilty  guards,  838,000,000. 

In  8.  Doc.  104  of  September  19.  1970 — cap- 
italization of  oil  poUuUoo  fund,  836.000,000. 

In  total,  Itema  deferred  or  not  previously 
considered  by  the  House  suount  to  887,- 
904,668. 

ITEMS    OF    APPftOPRlATlON     III    SENATE    AMENDMENTS 
RECOMMENOEO    WITHOUT    STATUTOfTT    AUTHORITY 

NpsrtpMS 


Coast  Guard:  Opsftthig  •  , 
F*d«al  Aviitioo  Admmtstnboa: 
OpsratiaAL 2S,  000,000 


COMPABATlVe  STATEMENT  OF  NEW  BUDGET  (OBUGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970  AND  BUOGH  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  KECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOB  U7l 
p4ota— All  asMMBts  art  is  Ih*  tons  ol  "ipprapriationi"  untsu  odHnviM  indicalsd] 
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)  Indudes  S 

DCFABTMXNT   OP   TRANSPOBTATION 

Office  Of  the  Secretary 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

1970  appropriations... 813.330.000 

1971  budgst  estimate    (H.  Doc 

91-833)    _ 19.610.000 

House  allowance 17,330.000 

Committee   reoonunsndatlon...     17,840,000 


The  Committee  reoommendatlon  of  817,- 
840.000  would  provide  843  poalUons,  an  In- 
crease of  40  poclUons,  and  •610.000  over  tbe 
House  allowance.  Tbe  following  summary 
Ubulatlon  reflects  the  distribution  at  these 
positions: 


Sscfflariai  OAcM. 

Asttstifll  SicrsUn' Iw  Adntaiitratioii 

GsMisI  Counsel.- 

Aswtinl  Socfotary  lor  Public  Aftaifx 

Auhtint  SacraUry  fiK  Policy  and  IntemaliMal  Afaflt 

AssisUnt  Sscfotiry  tor  EnvironoiOflUl  and  Urbis  Sntami 

AsusUnl  Sacretary  lot  Syittmi  Dtveiopmant  and  Todinolocy 

ToUl 
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I  Ischtdn  187  countopart  pcaltions  translorrod  tram  within  tha  DtpsrtmML 
1  Indudu  172  cMolarpaft  poalliont;  \b  Coast  Guard  pesHiwu  wort  cictadad. 


Tbe  additional  30  poelUons  for  Secretarial 
OfBces  over  tbe  House  allowance  provide  for 
Departmental  representation  on  the  Regional 
CkmncUfi  established  by  the  President  In  1960. 

Tbe  recommendation  Bpeclflcally  denies  80 
field  positions  and  agrees  with  tbe  House 
that  tbe  Deportment's  field  organisation  Is 
a  matter  requiring  oomprebe naive  review. 
The  restoratloos  of   14  positions  requested 


for  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Administra- 
tion and  nine  for  Policy  and  Intem&tlonal 
Affairs  are  not  approved. 

This  committee  Is  ooncemed  by  the  In- 
different attitude  and  lack  of  alBrmatlvc  ac- 
tion expressed  by  the  Department  In  the  se- 
rious problem  of  cargo  theft  In  all  modea  of 
transportation.  This  problem  has  been  es- 
timated as  oosttng  tbe  Amerloan  public  up- 


wards of  81  billion  a  year.  In  July  1S69,  the 
Deportment  witnesses  testified  before  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Oommlttee,  stating 
"that  the  Department  of  Tr&nsportaUon 
(was)  aware  of  and  conoeraed  about  the 
problem  of  loss  of  •  •  ■  cargo  through  dam- 
age and  pilferage."  At  that  time  they  Inform- 
ed tliat  Committee  that  a  general  study  of  the 
problem  was  nearlng  oocnpletlon.  In  teau- 
mony  before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee  on  September  30, 1970.  some  i  ^  yean  lat- 
«t,  tbe  Department  Indicated  the  study  was 
not  yet  in  final  form.  At  this  hearing  they 
further  testified  that  they  were  giving  high 
priority  to  a  systematic  effort  to  ezpore  the 
many  problems  of  crime  prevention  in  the 
freight  transportation  sector. 

Ii  Is  apparent  that  the  Department,  after 
numerous  congressional  hearings.  Is  still 
merely  studying  and  exploring  the  problem. 
with  no  deflnltlve  program  for  alltnnatlve  ac- 
tion. The  Department  has  also  been  seem- 
ingly reluctant  to  consult  with  the  Senate 
committees  conducting  an  investigation  In 
this  area.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  com- 
mittee that  the  Department  officials  peri- 
odically Inform  the  Congress  of  acU\-ltles  and 
progress  Ln  this  vital  area.  Purther,  the  De- 
partznent  Is  urged  to  take  a  more  affirmative 
approach  in  dealing  with  this  problem  and 
eliminate  the  rhetoric  and  vacillation  now 
apparent. 

The  Oommlttee  was  asked  to  consider 
granting  mUef  from  tlia  Houss  Oommittse 
report    language    which    would   establish    s 
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ase-poattloD  cttUlng  oa  the  Worklnc  CaplUl 
Pund  and  advances  and  relixibunexneut-&- 
nAnc«d  poelUona.  It  is  the  scase  of  the  Com- 
mltte*  that  the  Department  should  be  able 
lo  operate  the  Working  Capiuu  Fund  flnauced 
c^>eratlons  at  a  level  of  300.  exclusive  ol 
employment  financed  by  advancea  and  reim- 
bursements received  from  other  agencies. 

Tlie  Committee  expects  that  the  operatloas 
of  the  Transportation  S>-Bt«me  Center  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  will  appear  in  the 
1872  budget  as  a  line  Item.  This  will  afford 
the  Committee  a  better  opportunity  for 
evaluation  of  funding  and  staffing  require- 
menu.  The  Inclusion  of  a  working  fund 
schedule  contemplating  advances  and  reim- 
bursements from  the  various  admlnlstraUons 
is  not  acceptable  from  the  standpoint  of 
clearly  revealing  activities,  program  perform- 
ance, and  staffing  levels. 

Transportation  Planning,  Reaearch.  and 
Development 

1970  appropriations —  $11,000,000 

1971  budget  esUmate —     33,000,000 

House    allowance 14.600,000 

Committee  recommendation 14.  BOO,  000 

An  appropriation  of  tU.SOO.OOO  is  recom- 
mended. Of  this  amount.  »8.000.000  is  for  the 
air  traffic  capacity  program  Initiated  In  fiscal 
1970. 

The  Comml'.tee  has  Included  language  Ln 

the  bUl  earmarking  H.600,000  for  "reaearch 

into  the  meteorological  and  environmental 

effects  of  aircraft  flight  In  the  atmospbere." 

Granu-in-Ald  for  Natural  Gas  Pipeline 

Safety 

1970  appropriations 0 

1971  budget  estimate — .-  $1,000,000 

House  ailowance —  ** 

Committee  recommendation 1, 000, 000 

The  Committee  recommends  11,000,000. 
the  amoimt  of  the  budget  estimate.  This  item 
was  denied  by  the  Bouse.  The  Department  re- 
quested restoration. 

Under  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act 
of  1968,  grants  oaay  be  made  to  State  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  a  Suie  natviral  gas  pipeline 
safety  program.  These  granu  may  be  up  to 
50^  of  the  cost  of  personnel,  equipment  and 
other  expenses  of  State  agencies  to  carry  out 
a  natural  gas  pipeline  safety  program  of 
Intrastate  gas  pipeline  faculties  under  a  cer- 
tification or  agreement  as  provided  In  the 
act.  The  act  contemplates  adoption  hy  the 
Federal  Government  of  minimum  safety 
standards,  annual  voluntary  compliance  by 
State  agencies  with  certain  statutory  re- 
quirements, and  Federal  grants  to  assist  the 
cooperating  States.  This  approprUtion  fi- 
nances these  grants-ln-ald  to  the  States. 
Consolidation  of  Departmental  Headquarters 

1971  apprc^rlatlons $4,520,000 

1971    budget    estimate    (H.   Doc. 

91-333t    - 4.846,000 

House  allowance  .-- 4.846.000 

Committee  recommendation 4.846,000 

The  recommendation  of  $4,846,000  Is  the 
amotmt  of  the  amended  budget  estimate  and 
the  House  allowance. 

This  amount  Includes  $4J50.000  for  the 
full-year  rental  cost  for  a  new  headquarters 
biilldlng  at  400  7lh  Street,  S.W.,  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  $595,000  for  rental  space  for  em- 
ployee parking  In  the  headquarters  build- 
ing. 

Under  current  procedures,  the  Department 
budgets  for  the  first  lull-year  rental  cost. 
The  rental  costs  will  be  budgeted  by  the  Gen- 
eral Serrloes  Administration  after  1971. 

ClvU  Supersonic  Aircraft  Development 

1970  appropriations $86,000,000 

1971  budget  estimate 389,»«6,000 

House  allowance  ,.. -  a89.9«6,000 

Conunlttee  recommendation  _-.  380,866,000 

The  Committee  recommends  an  approprla- 
tu»  of  $389,0664)00,  the  budget  estimate  and 


the  House  allowance.  Together  with  the  net 
$708,376,000  previously  appropriated,  this 
woiUd  bring  the  total  to  date  to  $098,340,000. 

The  objective  ol  this  program  is  to  develop 
a  supersonic  transport  which  will  be  safe, 
economically  profitable  in  airline  service,  and 
more  technically  advanced  than  any  other 
commercial  aircraft.  Because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  funds  required  to  develop  the 
alrcralt,  the  technical  risk  associated  with 
this  Oi3t  U.S.  supersonic  transport,  and  the 
long  period  between  investment  and  potential 
profit.  Government  linanclal  support  Is 
deemed  essential.  The  program  la  a  cost-shor- 
ing venture  Involving  the  Government,  the 
aircraft  manufacturers,  and  their  cus- 
tomers— the  Qlrllnea. 

The  program  Is  now  In  the  prototype  oon- 
atructlou  phase  which  Includes  100  hours  of 
flight  testing.  The  amount  recommended  is 
ihe  estimate  of  funds  needed  in  1971  to  con- 
tinue work  on  the  construction  of  two  pro- 
totype aircraft. 

Last  year,  in  providing  funds  for  continua- 
tion of  thfl  commercial  supersonic  transport 
program,  the  Conunlttee  urged  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  develop  legislation 
to  protect  the  public  against  the  sonic  boom. 

The  tiiw  the  Conunlttee  has  in  mind  is 
one  specifically  prohibiting  overland  filgbts 
at  souic-boom  producing  speeds.  Such  a  re- 
striction la  embodied  in  8.  942.  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

Our  Committee  regreu  that  in  place  of 
pressing  lor  such  legislation,  the  Secretary 
has  chosen  instead  to  seek  an  agency  rule 
to  deal  with  the  matter. 

In  the  Committee's  view,  a  rule,  which  U 
subject  to  arbitrary  change,  Is  no  subslltuu 
for  a  law  p^&'ied  by  the  Congress. 

The  Department's  approach  permits  the 
unfortunate  Inference  that  the  Department 
some  day  may  wish  to  relax  its  rule  on  over- 
land S6T  filghts  should  such  flighu  be 
deemed  essential  to  the  SST's  commercial 
success. 

The  Committee  believes  public  concern  on 
overland  fllghU  can  be  allayed  by  the  De- 
portment promptly  supporting  the  pending 
legislation,  or  submlttliig  a  bill  of  lU  own. 

As  It  did  last  year,  the  Committee  states 
unequivocally  that  It  la  not  willing  to  buy 
aviation  leadership  at  further  eoeU  to  our 
environment. 

Coast  Guard 
Operating  Expenses 

1970  appropriations $406,676,000 

1971  budget  estimate 436,740,000 

House    allowance »433,8O0,00O 

Committee   recommendation..  *438,  600, 000 

*  IndudM  $137,063  for  debt  rMluoUon. 

The  recommendation  of  $423,600,000  Is  $3.- 
340,000  less  than  the  budget  request.  The 
testimony  revealed  that  this  reduction  can 
he  achieved  as  a  result  of  the  Vletnamlza- 
tlon  of  operations  in  Southeast  Asia,  and  a 
reduction  in  general  support  coats.  The  De- 
partment did  not  request  reetoratlon. 

An  amendment  has  been  recommended  de- 
leting language  relating  to  transportation  of 
dependent  school  children  overseas.  This  lan- 
guage Is  now  unnecessary  since  It  is  au- 
thorized by  P.L.  91-378,  ^proved  June  16, 
1970. 

Language  has  been  added,  as  requested,  to 
make  this  appropriation  available  for  certain 
confidential  Investigative  expenses.  The  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Ofllce  recently  advised  the 
agency  that  future  payments  must  be  sup- 
ported by  specific  appropriation  language. 
No  statutory  authorization  now  exists  for 
this  language. 

Acquisition.  Construction,  and 
Improvamente 

1970  appropriations $67, 700. 000 

1971  budget  estimate 100,000,000 

House  allowance - ,     90.000,000 

Committee  recommendation 100,000,000 

The    $100,000,000    recommended    by    the 


Committee  is  the  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest. 

The  House  allowance  contemplated  utili- 
zation of  balances  which  the  testimony  re- 
veals are  committed  to  on-going  projects 
financed  on  a  "lull  funding"  basis. 

The  allowance  includes  $&9.000,000  to  con- 
struct a  new  polar  icebreaker. 

The  effects  of  the  House  reduction.  11  per- 
mitted to  stand,  appear  on  page  61  of  the 
Senate  hearings.  The  reducUon.  according  to 
the  record,  would  ellmiuate  40  percent  of  the 
planned  program  lor  major  repairs  to  cutters 
and  replacement  of  physical  plants  ashore. 

The  Committee  luterpooe^  uo  objection  to 
the  proposed  reprogrammlng  of  AC&I  funds 
to  cover  price  Increases  m  public  works  proj- 
ects during  the  recent  construction  freeee. 
Reprogrammlng  to  cover  restoration  of  storm 
damage  Is  also  approved  with  the  under- 
standmg  that  no  additional  facilities  or  fa- 
cility expansions  are  involved. 
Retired  Pay 

1970  appropriations $68,760,000 

1971  budget  estimate 64,630,000 

House  allowance 64,630,000 

Committee  recommendation —     64.630,000 

The  Committee  recommendation  of  $64.- 
530,000  is  the  amount  of  the  House  allowance 
and  the  budget  estimate. 

These  funds  provide  for  retired  pay  ol  mlU- 
lary  personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  members  of  the  former  light- 
house and  llfe-aavlng  services,  and  for  pay- 
ment to  survivors  pursuant  to  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan. 
Reserve  Training 

1970  appropriations $36,900,000 

1971  budget  estimate —     10,000.000 

House  allowance 36.000,000 

Committee  recommendation —    36,000.000 

The  Conunlttee  recommends  $25,800,000, 
the  amount  provided  In  the  House  bill.  The 
Committee  was  informed  that  this  would 
permit  a  yenr-end  strength  of  15,000. 

Testimony  was  received  that  the  Coast 
Guard  la  developing  a  program  for  peace- 
time utilization  of  the  Reserve  by  the  regu- 
lar Coast  Guard  during  certain  national 
emergencies  and  natural  disasters. 
Research.  Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation 

1970  appropriations $14,800,000 

1971  budget  estimate- 34,000,000 

House  allowance 19,500,000 

Committee  recommendation  —     33.000,000 

The  $33,000,000  recommended  is  $1,000,000 
ic-w  than  the  budget  esUmate. 

Of  the  total  recommended.  $13,500,000  has 
been  approved  and  earmarked  for  the  na- 
tional buoy  development  project,  and  $4.- 
000.000,  as  requested,  for  maritime  pollu- 
tion control  systems  development. 
Oil  Pollution  Pund 


1970  appropriations.-- 

1971  budget  estimate   (S.  Doc 

91_104)    $35,000,000 

House  allowance --- 

Committee  recommendation —    36,000,000 

The  Committee  reoommendi  an  appropri- 
ation of  $35,000,000.  as  requested  September 
15,  1970   (S.  Doc.  01-104). 

The  language  In  the  bill  follows: 

"For  the  revolving  fund  authorlaed  to  be 
established  pursuant  lo  section  11  of  the 
Water  Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1070 
(PubUc  Law  91-224).  $36,000,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

This  fund  finances  all  direct  and  Indirect 
costs  Incurred  In  the  cleanup  of  oil  or  other 
haeardous  materials  spilled  Into  the  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  United  States,  adjoimng 
shorelines,  or  waters  of  the  conilguous  zone. 
These  costs  Include  reimbursement  to  other 
accounts  and  other  government  agencies. 
states,  and  poUtlcal  subdivisions  thereof  for 
actual  costs  incurred,  payments  to  contrac- 
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tora,  and  payments  to  operators  under  sec- 
tion 11(1}  of  PL  91-334.  It  finances  these  op- 
erations by  appropriations  and  by  assess- 
meuu  against  owners  or  operators  of  vessels. 
onshore  and  offshore  facilities,  and  other  ves- 
sels operated  by  onshore  facilities  when  a 
BplU  ooeum  and  the  owner  is  not  Ln  a  posi- 
tion to  accomplish  cleanup  with  Its  own 
resources.  In  addition,  aU  fines  assessed  un- 
der sections  11  and  13  of  the  Water  Quality 
Improvement  Act  of  1070  (Pi.  91-224j  are 
paid  into  the  fund. 


Federal  Aviation  AdminiMtratUm 
Operations 

1970  appropriation* $836,607,000 

1971  budget  estimate —    023.S86,0Ou 

Amendment  (ti.  Doc.  81-103) ..       38, 000,  OOU 

House  allowance d23, 885, 000 

Committee   recommendation..     061,886,000 

The  Oommlttee  recommends  the  amount 
of  the  amended  budget  estlmaU. 

A  summary  tabulation  showing  a  oompari- 
t»on  of  1970  and  1971,  by  activity,  follows: 


Piul  storttge 866,000 

Ttotai  3,000,000 

The  63  million   for  Dulles  international 
Airport  distributee  u  follows: 

Publio  parking  expansion $1,100,000 

Overlay  south  servloe  road 110,000 

UtUltie*.  north  commsrcial  area.        320. 000 

Service  road  improvements 430,  (XM 

Aooen  highway  orerlay 160,000 


SUMMARY  OF  PROGItAM  REQUIREMENTS  BV  ACTIVITY 
(Dollsrs.in  UiouHOiliJ 


1970  sppropnitioa 


Commiltss  rscnn- 
BffHMiea  loi  1971 ' 


POXltMMU 


Openlioa  •(  tisMc  isntfol  flVUMi.. 


MsulSBascs  ■!  tnMc  oatfol  vitM 

AdmiMsUstien  ol  Ritfrt  ilsiiitards  pnimn.. 

A<lminitti»t»n  ol  msdical  proBfims. 

RiSMfcti  flirsclion 

AdmintilTSlion  ol  airports  piofram 


Subtobi 

Trsnslsi  lo  oUitr  aocsiinti.. 


27,167 

2.941 

11,43b 

&,993 

SOS 

W7 

«Z7 


»9I.2<I2 
88,466 

194,662 
112.276 
5,8% 
11.606 
14,38S 


29,496 
3,  to? 

6.39S 

653 
906 


(448.046 
104.711 
218.347 
147,48b 
6,485 
11.649 
15,162 


+2.331 

+116 
+1,404 
+405 
+20 
+6 
+7« 


+H9.U4 

+16.245 

+Z3.685 

+35,209 

+677 

+43 

t777 


49,313 


125,403 
+192  . 


53,676         951,885         +4.361 


rl2S.4» 
-192 


ToUl  tppraphstlon.. 


49,315         825.597 


951,885         +4.361        +12G.Z88 


*■  I«clii4«t  S2B,DOO,000  Miustu  over  House  stiowiaci  (S.  Doc.  91-103X 


The  House  allowance  of  8933386,000  pro- 
vides the  full  amount  of  the  original  budget 
estimate.  This  funds  4,361  new  positions,  of 
which  2.366  are  air  tratBc  control  personnel. 
With  this  Increment,  the  Congress  will  have 
provided  0.406  new  air  traffic  control  positions 
from  fiscal  1968  to  1971  inclusive. 

The  Committee  reconunendation  of  8061,- 
886.000  adds  828.000.000,  contingent  upon 
enactment  of  legislation  for  air  security 
guards,  as  requested  in  S.  Doc.  91-103  of  Sep- 
tember 14. 1970. 

Since  the  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  September  17,  1970,  in  which  It  was 
stated  that  2.600  additional  positions  were 
involved,  the  Conunlttee  notes  that  a  reim- 
bursable agreement  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  been  announced,  pursuant  to 
which  the  Treasury  Department  will  pro- 
vide the  permanent  sky  marshal  force.  This 
force  will  fly  aboard  U3.  commercial  aircraft 
and  conduct  predcparture  Inspections  of  air 
passengers. 

Facilities  and  Equipment 

1970  approprtaUona •334,000,000 

1971  budget  estimaU- 100.000.000 

House  allowance 100.000.000 

Committee  recommendation 190. 000. 000 

The  Conunlttee  recommendation  is  8100,- 
000.000.  These  funds  will  carry  forward  the 
program  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  air- 
ways system  by  en  route  automation.  It  pro- 
vides for  continuaUon  of  major  eSorta  al- 
ready underway  to  provide  an  automation 
capability  in  the  air  traffic  control  system. 

The  Committee  agrees  with  the  House  in 
denying  the   135  additional   personnel   pro- 
posed. The  testimony  disclosed  363  vacancies 
in  the  1,343  positions  authorized  for  1970. 
Research  and  Development 

1970   appropriations 841,000,000 

1071  budget  estimate 47.600.000 

House  aUowance 48.000.000 

Committee  recommendation..--    47. 600, 000 

The  Committee  recommendation  Is  to  pro- 
vide an  Increase  of  82300,000  over  the  House 
bill  and  the  full  amount  of  the  budget  re- 
quest. The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the 
activities  funded  under  this  allowance: 

Air  Traffic  Control 834.313,000 

Navigation  _ 6.143,000 

Avlauon  Weather 800. 000 

Aircraft  Safety 6,348.000 

Aviation  Medicine 3.000.000 


Total 47.600.000 


The  testimony  In  support  of  this  restora- 
tion referred  to  ellorts  in  noise  and  poUuuon 
abatement,  system  capacity,  airport  design, 
alrspBoe  interference,  turbulence,  ooeanlc 
and  area  navigation  techniques,  metering 
and  spacing  of  aircraft  in  terminal  areas,  and 
anu-colUslon  devices. 

Oper&Uon  and  Maintenance,  National  CapiuU 
Airports 

1970  a^iproprlatlons   810,060.000 

1971  budget  estimate 10,800.000 

House  allowance .—     10.600.000 

Committee  recommendation  __     10,600,000 

The  810,600,000  recommended  Is  8100.000 
le^  than  the  estimate  and  Identical  with 
the  House  allowance.  No  new  personnel  were 
requested  or  recommended. 

This  appropriation  finances  management, 
operations,  maintenance,  and  capital  outlay 
costs  for  equipment  and  maintenance  proj- 
ects at  the  federally- owned  Washington  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  International  Airports 
which  serve  the  National  Capital   area. 

The  operation  of  the  airports  Is  conducted 
on  a  business  basis  with  revenues  derived 
from  landing  fees,  concession  activity,  and 
lease  arrangements  deposited  as  receipts  In 
the  general  fimd  of  the  Treasury.  The  direct 
operating  costs  and  capital  outlays  are 
financed  by  direct  appropriation. 

The  Washington  NaUonal  Airport  U  op- 
eratmg  at  a  profit  while  Dulles  International 
Airport  continues  operating  at  a  deficit 
which  results  in  a  deficit  for  the  combined 
operation  of  these  airports. 

Construction,  National  Capital  Airports 

1970  appropriations 81.000,000 

1971  budget   esUmate 11,000,000 

Bouse   aUowanoe - -     4,000,000 

Oommlttee  recommendation 4.000,000 

The  84,000,000  recommended  provides  for 
the  two  NaUonal  Capital  Airports.  The  funds 
recommended  will  provide  83  mUllon  for 
Waahlngton  NaUonal  Airport,  distributed  as 
follows: 

Aircraft  parking  apron 8430,000 

Groove  Bunway  16-33 180,000 

Roadway    Improvements 100.000 

ModlficaUons   to  Industrial  waste 

treatment    plant 180,000 

TUdway  centerllne  lights 70.000 

Storm  drainage  ln^)rovements 4SO.000 

Water    main. 88.000 

High  intensity  runvay  oentsrUna 

Ughta    380.000 


Total —     3.000,000 

In  view  of  the  unobligated  balances 
amounting  to  86.7  million,  the  Bouse  aUow- 
ance did  not  provide  eonstrucUon  funds  at 
this  time  for  the  expansion  of  the  Dulles 
Terminal  Building. 

The  Department  did  not  request  restora- 
Uon:  the  Oommlttee  concurs  with  the  House 
on  this  deferral. 

Qrants-in-Ald  for  Alrporu 

1070  appropriaUons 860,000,000 

1071    - 0 

House  allowance Language 

Committee  recommendation Delete 

Tiite  C>3mmlttee  recommends  the  deletion 
of  Section  303  of  the  House  bill.  The  lan- 
guage appears  in  the  committee  recom- 
mended version  of  the  bill  as  follows: 

"Skc.  303.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  in  conneeuon  with  commitments 
for  grants-ln-ald  for  airport  development 
aggregratlng  more  than  8330.000.000  in  fiscal 
year  1971." 

The  language  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  would  negate  the  long-term  contracting 
authority  which  has  been  provided  In  the 
Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act  (PX. 
91-368) . 

General  Provisions 
The  purpose  of  the  language  contained  In 
last  year's  Appropriation  Act  (Sec.  SIO)  was 
to  ensure  environmental  protection  to  the 
Everglades  National  Park  In  the  absence  of 
appropriate  study  of  the  potential  adverse 
effects  of  a  major  airport  constructed  In  the 
south  Florida  area.  The  environmental  pro- 
tection Is  now  provided  by  the  Joint  apee- 
ment  between  the  Departments  of  Trans- 
portaUon  and  Interior,  the  State  of  Florida, 
and  the  Dade  County  Port  Authority.  The 
Agreement  calls  for  a  comprehensive  environ- 
mental study  and  analysis  of  the  South 
Florida  area  and  prohlbiu  the  oonstrucUon 
of  the  contemplated  airport  until  an  appro- 
priate Joint  study  has  determined  an  en- 
vironmentally acceptable  site  and  that  site 
is  approved  by  the  Federal  Qovernment. 

The  amended  language  provides  fully  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  the  agreement 
and  the  intent  of  the  original  language.  The 
language  follows: 

"Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  un- 
der this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  plan- 
ning or  execuUon  of  programs  for  any  fur- 
ther oonstrucUon  of  the  Miami  jetport  or  of 
any  other  air  faculty  in  the  State  of  Florida 
lying  south  of  the  Okeechobee  Waterway  and 
in  the  drainage  basins  contributing  water  to 
the  Everglades  National  Park  imUl  It  has 
been  shown  by  an  appropriate  study  made 
Jointly  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Department  of  TransportaUon  that 
such  an  airport  will  not  have  an  adverse 
environmental  effect  on  the  ecology  of  the 
Everglades  and  unUl  any  site  selected  on 
the  basis  of  such  study  U  approved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation:  Provided,  That 
nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect  the  avail- 
ability of  such  funds  to  carry  out  this  study." 
The  committee  Is  seriously  concerned 
about  the  proposed  development  of  the  Port- 
land International  Airport.  Present  architec- 
tural plans  coll  for  one  runway  to  be  built 
Into  the  Columbia  River,  thus  changing  the 
natural  flow  of  the  Columbia  River. 
The  committee  Is  concerned  that  federally 
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supported  airport  cotutrucUoa  projaets  not 
degrade  the  environment  or  threaten  natural 
mources  such  as  the  Columbia  Blver.  It  Is 
particularly  important  that  the  new  Council 
on  EnvironmenUl  QuaUty  review  the  varl- 
out  agency  and  Deportment  decisions  on 
projects  that  wUl  have  a  serious  Impact  on 
the  Nation's  environmcDt. 

The  committee  Is  also  concerned  that  local 
officials  search  out  airport  locations  that  will 
have  the  le&st  pcasible  environsaentsl  im- 
pact. Hopctully,  this  action  will  demonstrate 
the  concern  of  Confess  regarding  the  loca- 
tion and  impact  oX  airport  oonstructloa. 

The  committee  recommendations  Include 
the  following  Uncage: 

"8«c.  300-  None  of  the  fxinds  provided  un- 
der this  Act  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  avail- 
able for  the  planning  or  execution  of  pro- 


mandatory  cost  increases  such  as  increasee 
In  per  diem  travel  allowances,  salary  In- 
crease of  I9fi0.  for  vtiLhln  grade  promotions; 
and  »fi26.000  for  the  Highway  Planning  Con- 
tract Program. 

The  recommended  increases  are  not  based 
upon  Interstate  system  construction,  but  are 
related  to  activity  In  the  TOPICS  Program, 
up-grading  safety  standards  for  rural  inter- 
state and  urban  roads;  relocation  assistance; 
and  bridge  inspection  duties  under  the  Na- 
tional Bridge  Inspection  Program. 

The  3.030  positions  provided  for  In  this 
allowance  reflect  a  reduction  of  140  from 
the  3,160  contemplated  In  the  budget  re- 
quest, but  provide  on  increase  of  ISO  over 
the  comparable  1070  level. 

Expenses  for  administration  M  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  program  and  for  hlghwRy  re- 


second  request  for  financing  the  revolving 
fund.  The  appropriation  provided  for  1970 
was  940  ml.Uon.  The  need  for  additional 
appropriations  up  to  the  authorized  •SOO 
million  will  be  determined  by  tbe  extent  to 
wblcb  the  States  utilize  this  fund  and  the 
rate  at  which  reimbursements  are  received 
to  make  the  fund  self-austalnlng.  Tbe  ap- 
proprtaulon  maXes  no  addition  to  the  overall 
highway  program  costs,  but  merely  advances 
in  time  an  expenditure  which  must  eventu- 
ally be  made  and  for  which  money  Is  already 
available  within  the  Trust  Fund.  Use  of  the 
fund  not  only  reduces  costs  of  the  program, 
but  matertally  asaiats  Individuals  and  busi- 
nesses which  are  displaced. 


•°  r   ^r,.7^r^^r7ic.rr7ti^I^^UMnd     se»rch   by  the   Bureau  of  Public  Roada  are 

grams  for  "y.construc"on  of  the  f^J^^      financed  bv  deduction  from  Pederal-AId  au- 


International  Airport,  or  any  other  air  facll 
ity  in  or  near  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River,  im.tll  appropralte  studies  to  Identify 
an  environmentally  acceptable  site  (or  an 
airport  to  serve  the  area  are  completed  and 
until  any  site  selected  on  the  basis  of  such 
studies  U  approved  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  ^tvI  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Is  reviewed  and  approved  by  the 
Council  on  EnvtronmenlSLl  Quality :  provided. 
That  nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the 
availability  of  such  funds  to  carry  out  theae 
ctudiet.'* 

rmUrai  fifpAway  AdminUtntiftm 
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1  OscrMM  M  {2.225,000  cMsdsnd  un^  tnHk  lad  Si^wsf 
salsly. 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  »52S.OOO.  and  a  tfiinafer  of  •14,B2fi.- 
000  from  the  Highway  Trust  Pund.  This 
would  provide  for  an  Increase  of  10  poaltlons. 
t35.000  In  appropriated  funds,  and  a  •105.0OO 
increaee  In  the  transfer  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Pund.  The  »1SO.OOO  in  additional  funds 
over  the  House  allowance  would  provide  »4e.- 
000  for  better  utilization  of  seven  posiUons 
previously  approved  by  the  House,  and  #84.- 
000  to  finance  the  10  additional  poelUons. 

The  Administrator  testified  that  the  ad- 
ditional poeltlous  were  needed  to  meet  addi- 
tional responsl  bill  ties  under  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  IIW8.  related  to  relocation 
assistance,  equal  employment  opportunities, 
and  tbe  extension  of  minimum  wage  pro- 
oeduree  to  aU  Federal-Aid  Highway  projects. 
In  addition,  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier 
Safety  enforcement  acUvluee  have  slgnlfl- 
cantly  increased. 

The  906  poattlons  for  which  this  allow- 
ance would  provide  reflect  a  reduction  of  16 
from  the  924  requested. 

The  Stair  and  Administrative  Support  ac- 
tivity of  the  Bureau  of  Motor  Carrier  Safety 
Is  funded  under  this  appropriauon. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
Umltatlon  on  general  expenses 
(Transfer  from  highway  trust  fund) 

1970  appropriations-.- -  <Wa.aoa.000) 

1971  budget  estimate  (H.  Doc. 

91-333)    - (77.918.000) 

House  allowance (68,  488,000* 

Committee  recommendation.     (70.433,000) 

Tbe  Committee  recommends  a  limitation 
of  J70,433,000.  The  Increase  of  41,945,000  over 
the  House  allowance  will  provide  »772,000 
for  100  additional  poelUons;  •14B.000  in  ad- 
ditional ftn»"^l"8  for  60  new  positions  au- 
thorised in  tbe  House  allowance;  H00,000  for 


financed  by  deduction  from  Pederal-AId  au- 
thorisations. AdmiiUstratlve  services  for  oth- 
er programs  of  the  Bureau  and  for  road 
construction  programs  of  other  Pedersl  agen- 
cies are  Initially  financed  from  this  activity, 
and  reimbursements  are  collected  from  these 
programs.  This  limitation  does  not  cover  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  highway  besutlflca- 
tlon,  which  are  handled  by  a  separate  ap- 
propriation. 

Pederal-Ald  Highway  (Trust  Pundj 

(Appropriation  to  Ilqtildate  contract  auOiar- 

IsaUoa) 

1970  approprlaUona- (M,  418. 379. 000) 

1971  budget  animate (4.360.000,000) 

House  aUowanoe (4.8S0.S40.000) 

Committee     recommenda- 
tion      - (4.863.890,000) 

The  Committee  recommeods  an  appro- 
prUUon  of  #4,353390,000  from  tbe  Highway 
Trust  Pund.  The  Increase  of  83,060,000  over 
the  Houie  allowance  provides  for  the  finan- 
cing of  the  sddlUon&l  amounts  provided  In 
the  Office  of  the  Administrator  of  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  Public  Roads  items.  The  restoration 
would  maintain  the  House  approved  level  of 
cash  appropriations  svallable  for  the  psy- 
ment  of   State  claims  for  construction. 

The  1971  estimate  refleoU  reduced  cash 
requirements  resulting  from  the  lowered  ob- 
UgaUon  levels  of  the  current  year,  primarily 
In  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  program. 

The  Committee  was  informed  that  the  vol- 
untary curtailments  of  obli^tlons  in  the 
Federal-Ala  Higbway  program  were  lifted  on 
March  17,  1970.  As  a  result,  preliminary  ac- 
tual obligations  in  1970  are  approximately 
^.B  billion  as  compared  to  the  $4.0  bUiion 
level  Htlmated  In  the  budget.  Since  liqui- 
dating cash  requirements  for  1971,  as  pre- 
sented In  the  budget,  did  not  contemplate 
relief  from  the  holdback,  it  is  probable  that 
a  supplemental  will  be  required  in  1971.  The 
amount  of  such  a  supplemental  is  depend- 
ent upon  tbe  rate  of  obligations  In  the  first 
half  of  fiscal  year  1B71  and  cannot  be  dster- 
mined  xmtu  these  obligations  are  known. 
Rlgbt-of-Way  Revolving  Pund 
(Trust  fund-ai^roprlatlon  to  liquidate 
contract  authorisation) 

1970  appropriations (840,000,000) 

1971  budget  estimate (85.000.000) 

ffi)use    allowance (88.000,000) 

Committee    recommendation.      (35. 000,  000) 

An  appropriation  of  835.00OX)0O  U  reoom- 
mended.  the  amount  of  the  budget  estimate 
and  the  Houae  bill. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968 
makes  provision  for  the  establishment  of  a 
right-of-way  revolving  fund  for  the  odvanoe 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way  by  the  States 
and  payment  of  relocation  expenses,  includ- 
ing the  State  share  of  the  cost  and  without 
interest. 

An  appropriation  of  8100  mlUloo  In  eaah 
of  the  years  1970,  1971,  and  197a  was  au- 
thorised from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 
Funds  can  be  obligated  in  the  year  prior  to 
ths  year  for  which  authorized. 

The  appropriation  of  836  million  Is  the 
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Tbe  Bouse  bill  and  ttit  Oommlttas  reeon- 

mendatlon  provide  8500.000  for  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Highway  BeauUQcatlon 
Program.  There  is  also  recommended  an  ap- 
propriation of  810.500,000  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authorization. 

Tlie  committee  received  a  Joint  letter  from 
the  Cbairznsn  and  rsnklng  Minority  tlem- 
ber  of  the  Senate  Oommlttee  on  PuhUo 
Works  urging  the  elimination  of  the  limita- 
tion in  the  House  hill  limiting  obligations  to 
85.5  million.  Since  tbe  committee  has  had  no 
opportunity  to  review  this  matter  on  the 
basis  of  the  new  pending  legislation,  tbe 
committee  recommends  without  change  the 
House  ISkOguage  in  the  committee  bill  Sec- 
Uon  303.  which  has  the  effect  of  llmlUng 
obllgattons  to  85,600.000. 

Motor  Carrier  Safety 

1970  approprUUons 83.473,000 

1971  budget   estimaU 4,118,000 

Houae     allowance 3.443.000 

Committee      recommendation —     8,  718, 000 

The  recommended  appropriation  of  83,- 
718,000  would  provide  for  30  additional  po- 
sitions and  8375.000  over  the  House  allow- 
ance. The  increase  of  8376,000  consists  of 
•  160.000  applied  to  financing  of  the  30  new 
positions  and  1115.000  to  allow  full-year  fi- 
nancing In  fiscal  year  1971  of  the  positions 
authorised  for  fiscal  year  1970. 

The  allowance  recommeoded  will  provide 
the  full  complement  of  311  positions  re- 
quested in  the  budget  for  personnel,  but  is 
8400,000 — proposed  for  contract  research  and 
development — less  than  the  budget  request. 

This  appropriation  provides  for  the  derel- 
Ofunsnt  and  execution  of  policy  and  pro- 
grSBU  for  accompUshment  of  the  motor  oar- 
rlsr  safety  m'f  i/^n  in  accordance  with  the 
Department  of  Transportauon  Act.  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act,  and  the  BxptoslTea 
and  Combustibles  Act. 

Forest  Hlgbways 
(Liquidation  of  oontract  authorlxadon) 

1970  approprlaUona. (838.000,000) 

1971  budget  estimate (90.000,000) 

House     allowance *  (15,000,000) 

Committee     recommendation-  *  (30.000.000) 

lAnd  obllgaUon  UmlUUon  of  833,500.000. 
■And  ObllgaUon  timltetlon  of  833,000.000. 

The  Committee  reoommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  830.000.000  to  liquidate  contract 
authorisation,  as  requested  In  the  budget, 
and  an  increase  of  85,000.000  over  the  House 
allowance. 

The  Committee  war  Informed  that  failure 
to  restore  this  amount  will  Tlrtually  elimi- 
nate work  in  1971  since  about  816,000.000  Is 
reqtilred  to  pay  prior-year  ooligations. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  recom mewls 
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thst  the  llmltaUon  (Section  306)  in  the 
General  Provisions  be  Increased  from  833JI 
million  propoaed  by  the  EUiuae  and  be  es- 
tabllahed  at  833  mUllon,  the  authorisation 
level. 

The  reduction  of  almoet  one-third  In  ob- 
ligations would  result  In  a  serious  program 
setback  in  1971.  A  tabulation  appearing  on 
page  ai3  of  the  Senate  bearings  rcfleou  tbe 
effect  on  tbe  States  with  national  forest 
areas. 

It  was  also  Indicated  that  delays  In  con- 
struction projects  would  seriously  hamper 
tbe  efforts  of  thlc  program  to  incorporate 
into  the  rural  systems  the  additional  safety 
features  necessary  to  cope  with  the  increas- 
ing uasge  of  these  highways. 

Main  highways  witMn  or  adjacent  to  na- 
tional forests  are  constructed  and  improved 
with  these  funds.  Projects  are  Jointly  se- 
lected by  the  States,  the  Forest  Service, 
anu  the  Federal  Highway  Administration  on 
tbe  basis  of  their  contribution  to  meeting 
traffic  requirements  within  the  national  for- 
ests. Authorities  ore  apportioned  by  States 
on  tbe  Uaals  of  a  formula  which  tises  as  fac- 
tors the  national  forest  area  and  value  in 
each  State.  Contract  authority  of  838  mil- 
lion IB  avaUable  for  each  of  1970  and  1971. 
Funds  can  be  obligated  in  the  year  prior  to 
the  year  for  which  authorized. 

The  recommended  820  million  Wn^n^-^a  the 
balance  of  the  196^  authority  and  850,000  of 
the  1970  authority  provided  by  tbe  Federal- 
Aid  Hlgh«-ay  Act  of  IQ68. 

(Liquidation  of  contract  authorization) 

1970  appropriations (87,000,000) 

1971  budget  estimate (16,000,000) 

Hotise  allowance. M13. 000,000) 

Committee  recommendation-    '(IS. 000, 000) 

>  And  obUgaUon  Umltatlon  of  810,000.000. 
--  And  obUgation  limitation  of  816.000,000. 

An  appropriation  of  816.000.000  to  liqui- 
date contract  authorisation  is  proposed.  This 
is  an  incraase  of  8a.000.000  over  the  House 
allowance  and  Is  the  full  amount  of  tbe 
budget  request.  These  funds  are  used  to 
assist  tbe  States  with  large  areas  of  public 
lands  In  the  Improvement  of  sections  of  main 
roads  which  the  States  may  find  difficult  to 
finance  atherwlse.  These  funds  are  allo- 
cated to  the  States  for  specific  projects  on 
The  basis  of  need.  Most  of  the  liquidating 
cash  appropriation  will  be  needed  to  pay 
claims  agaliist  prior-year  obligations.  This 
requirement  would  leave  less  than  8900,000, 
under  the  House  olloa-ance,  to  pay  dalnxs 
against  current  year  obligations. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  lim- 
itation m  Section  306  be  increased  from  the 
810,000.000  propoeed  by  the  House  to  816.- 
000.000.  This  program  was  greatly  curtailed 
in  fiscal  year  1970  as  a  result  of  the  construc- 
tion "freeze"  and  further  reduction  of  obli- 
gating authority  In  1971  would  cause  undue 
delay  in  the  construction  of  new  highways 
and  in  tbe  reconstruction  of  present  high- 
ways through  our  publicly  owned  lands.  A 
tabulation  on  page  203  (Senate  hearings) 
shows  the  effect  of  the  reduction. 

Contract  authority  was  made  available  by 
tbe  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  for  1970 
and  1971  in  tbe  amount  of  816  million  for 
each  year. 

The  recommendation  finances  814.3  mil- 
lion, the  remainder  of  the  1969  authority, 
and  80.7  million,  s  portion  of  tbe  1970  au- 
thority. 

National  Highway  Safety  Btireau 
TSAfFK  AND  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 


The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  847.601.000.  an  increase  of  87,168.000 
over  the  House  bUl  and  85,474.000  under  tbe 
budget  request. 

Tbe  increase  provides  an  additional 
86.500.000  for  tbe  Bureau's  contract  program 
(for  a  total  of  835.500,000). 

The  following  summary  reflects  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  74  additional  positions  for 
which  8666.000  has  been  recommended: 
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This  recommendation  provides  tbs  full  res- 
toration requestsd  by  the  Department. 
State  and  Community  Highway  Safety 
(Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract 
authorization ) 

1970  appropriations (830,000.000) 

1971  budget   estimate (61.000,000) 

House  allowance *  (81.000.000) 

Committee  recommendation —  *(61. 000,000) 

1  And  obUgatlon  limitation  of  VlOJOOOfiOO. 
■  And  ObUgatlon  llmlUtlon  of  880.000,000. 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  851.000.000  to  liquidate  oontract  au- 
thorlxatlon,  as  provided  by  the  Hotise  allow- 
ance. Tbe  Department  did  not  request  res- 
toration of  the  $l0jaO0J0O0  reduction  from 
tbe  budget  estimate. 

The  Committee  recommends  that  the  llm- 
ltaUon in  Section  304  be  increased  to  880.- 
000.000  as  planned  m  the  budget.  Testimony 
given  Indicates  that  a  870.000.000  llmltaUon 
will  prohibit  virtually  all  new  proJecU  and 
prevent  an  orderly,  planned  bulld-tip  of  on- 
going projects. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  provides 
that  each  State  sljall  have  a  highway  safety 
program  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Federal 
grants  are  provided  to  assist  the  Statee  and 
their  political  subdivisions  in  the  establish- 
ment of  highway  safety  programs  based  on 
comprehensive  statewide  plans  In  acoordance 
with  tmlform  standards  to  be  promulgat«d 
by  the  Secretary.  The  States  are  requlz«d  to 
match  the  Federal  grants. 

Federal  Railroad   AdminUtration 

Office  of  the  Administrator,  Sslarlea  and 
Ki^Mnsee 

1970  appropriations 81. 136,  000 

1971  budget  estimate 1,600,000 

House    allowance . 1, 395,  (XX) 

Committee  recommendatloQ 1,896.000 

Tbs  Committee  concurs  with  the  Bouse 
In  leoommendlng  81395,000  and  denies  the 
14  oddtUonal  pooiUons  requested. 

This  Committee  also  Is  still  not  satisfied 
that  there  is  sufficient  authority  vested  in 
tbe  Federal  Railroad  AdmlnistraUon  to  cope 
with  tbe  many  problems  currently  facing 
the  railroads. 

Btireau  of  Railroad  Safety 

1970  appropriaUons 84.330.000 

1971  budget   estimate 4.650,000 

House  allowance 4.  500.000 

Committee    recommendation 4.  500. 000 

The  recommendation  of  84.600.000  Is  850.- 
000   less  than  the  budget  estimate  and  Is 


tbe  amount  of  the  House  allowance.  No  new 
posiuons  were  requested  or  allowed. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  Railroad  Safety  performs 
functions  relsUng  generally  to  the  InvesU- 
gation  and  reporting  of  safety  compUauce 
records  of  appUcanu  seeking  railroad  oper- 
;itlng  authority  from  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission;  to  transportaUon  of  ex- 
plotuves  and  other  dangerous  articles;  to 
safety  applianoes  and  equipment  on  railroad 
engines  and  cars,  and  protecUon  of  em- 
ployees and  travelers;  to  hours  of  service  of 
railroad  employees;  to  safety  ^pUoncee. 
methods  and  systems;  and  to  railroad  safety. 
Ulgh-Speed  Ground  TransportaUon  Research 
and  Develc^ment 

1970  approprlaUona 811.000.000 

1971  budget  estimate 21.068.000 

House  allowance Deferred 

Committee  reoommendaUon ai.  688, 000 

The  OHnmittee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  831,688,000,  the  amount  of  tbe  budget 
estimate. 

Tbe  amount  recommended  includes  816.- 
220,000  for  research  and  development:  82,- 
36S.O00  for  demonstrations;  and  81.100,000 
for  administraUon. 

Tbe  Bouse  deferred  this  Item  In  May  for 
lack  of  authorizaUon:  Public  Law  91-444  ex- 
tending this  suthoriaaUon  was  algiMd  Oc- 
tober 13.  1970. 

Tbe  reprogramming  of  81,040,000  from 
prior-year  funds  for  the  Autotrain  project 
to  begin  site  preparation  at  the  high-speed 
ground  test  facility  at  Pueblo.  Colorado,  is 
approved. 

Railroad  Research 

1970  appropriaUons 8300.000 

1971  budget  estimate 1,600.000 

House  allowance 900.  (XX) 

Oonunitcee    recommendaUon 1,(X}5, 000 

The  committee  recommends  81 .005,000. 
which  Is  8105.000  over  the  House  allowance 
and  8495,000  under  the  budget  estimate. 

The  bill  language  recommended  provides 
that  8230,000  shall  je  available  for  car  uU- 
Uzation  research.  The  committee  understands 
that  of  the  8230.000  in  tbe  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  budget  for  cor  utillsauan  re- 
search. 8150.000  is  for  research  to  relieve  the 
national  freight  car  ahoruge  problem. 
Urban  Jfotj  Transportation  AdminiatTation 
Salaries  and  Eipensee 

1970  appropriations 81,600.000 

1971  budget  estimate.. 4.000,000 

House   allowance 3,200.000 

Committee  reconunendaUon 3. 460,  (XX) 

Tbe  committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  83,450.000,  an  increase  of  8350,000 
over  the  House  allowance  but  8550.000  under 
the  budget  estimate.  This  will  provide  219 
pobiUons  which  Is  42  over  tbe  House  aUow- 
ance  and  90  poaiUons  over  tbe  1970  level.  Tbe 
28  field  positions  Included  In  the  budget 
request,  disallowed  by  the  House,  were  not 
Included  in  tbe  Department's  restoration  re- 
quest and  are  excluded  in  this  recommenda- 
tion. 

The  Committee  Is  pleased  that  a  sufficient 
number  of  personnel  has  been  assigned  to 
make  progress  in  a  difficult  sltuaUon.  The 
Conunittee  urges,  however,  that  a  good  por- 
tion of  tbe  additional  positions  granted 
should  be  assigned  to  the  area  of  capital 
grants  because  tbe  testimony  clearly  Indi- 
cated that  there  are  too  few  people  there  now 
to  handle  the  increasing  load.  UMTA  should 
make  greater  efforts  to  secure  personnel  with 
transportaUon  backgrounds. 

The  Committee  commends  UMTA  for  Its 
assurances  that  tbe  Skybus  project  in  Pitts- 
burgh will  be  tightly  managed.  The  Oom- 
mlttee believes  that  additional  fimds  should 
be  granted  for  this  project  only  if  UMTA 
is  completely  satisfied  that  Skybiis  is  techni- 
cally and  economically  feasible.  The  Oom- 
mlttae  also  hopes  that  UMTA  will  caardss 
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BtrlnBcnt  ooctrol  of  the  TACV  project  In 
Los  Angelee.  which  In  the  Oommlttae'e  view 
has  the  potential  of  beoomlng  an  open- 
eaded  flnnnclal  commitment.  The  Oonunlt- 
tee  Is  pleased  to  learn  of  UMTA's  plans  to 
conduct  meaningful  research  and  demon- 
strations with  the  bus  and  rail  rapid  tran&lt 
modes  of  urban  transit.  The  Oommlttee  la 
especially  pleaeed  to  learn  of  UMTA's  plans 
to  Initiate  a  program  Id  the  area  of  light  rail 
transit. 

Research.  Development,  and  Demonstration 
The  920.000.000  reoommended  herein  for 
research,  development,  and  demonstration 
projects  la  for  efforts  oriented  toward  rail 
rapid  transit,  commuter  rail  and  light  (tram- 
line J  rail  tTiinsit.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  current  state  of  the  art  in  the  tran- 
sit industry  has  done  little  or  nothing  to 
complement  theee  three  types  of  urban  mass 
transportation.  Urban  areas  that  use  fixed 
rail  systems  are  carrying  the  largest  volume 
or  paaaengers.  This,  the  largest  body  of  ur- 
ban area  mass  transportation  user,  should 
be  recognized  in  the  Federal  progrwn  and 
receive  the  bencflt  of  Improved  technologies, 
sarety,  comfort  and  convenience. 

Urban  Mass  Transportation  Fund 

1970  appropriations  (for  1971)-  •314.000,000 

1971  budget  estimate 0 

House  allowance Language 

Committee  recommendation —  Delete 

The  Committee  recommends  the  deletion 
of  Section  306  of  the  Hoxise  bill.  The  lan- 
guage appears  In  the  committee  recom- 
mended verelon  ot  the  bill  as  follows: 

"Sec.  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administra- 
tive expenses  in  connection  with  commit- 
ments for  grants  for  Urban  Mass  Transpor- 
tation aggregating  more  than  $214,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1971.  plus  the  additional 
amotmts  appropriated  therefor." 

The  language  in  the  House  version  of  the 
bill  would  limit  the  1971  program  level  In 
the  Urban  Maas  Transportfltion  Assistance 
Act  of  1970  (PX.  91-453.  approved  OcM>b«-  5, 
1970}  which  authorizes  long-term  commit- 
ments uuder  contract  authority. 

The  Committee  was  informed  that  undtr 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Assistance 
.\ct  of  1970.  capital  grants  of  approx^m  I'elv 
$880  mllUon  could  be  approved  In  fiscal  1971 
and  that  this  level  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  1971  budget. 

St.  LaiCTence  Seatcay  Deretopment 
Corporation 

Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses 

1970  ^proprtstloiu -  (tflSa.OOO) 

1971  budget  estimate (700,000) 

House    allowance _-_      (700,000) 

Committee  recommendation (700,000) 

The  Committee  recommends  an  adminis- 
trative expense  limitation  of  $700,000,  as  pro- 
vided m  the  budget  and  allowed  by  the 
House. 

The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  a  wholly  Oovemment-owned 
enterprise,  la  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  that 
part  or  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  within  the 
territorial  Umlts  of  the  United  States  (S3 
U.S.C.  981). 

For  1971,  the  Corporation's  total  revenue 
was  estimated  at  S7Jt  million  to  be  applied: 

(a)  To  pa;  estimated  operating  expenses 
for  1971  or  93  million,  consisting  of  admin- 
istrative expenses  of  10.7  million  (subject 
to  congressional  limitation)  and  93,3  mil- 
lion for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
seaway  facilities. 

lb)  To  return  M.S  million  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  in  payment  of  Interest  on  bor- 
rowings. This  payment  Is  estimated  to  be 
$17  mtUion  less  than  the  interest  charges  on 
borrowings  estimated  at  $6.2  million  for 
1971. 

lite  Committee  notes  that  F.L.  91-4118 
tenninatea  accrual   and  payment  of  Inter- 


est on  obligations  of  the  Corporation.  The 
Department  haa  Informed  the  Committee 
that  "revenue  net  of  expenses  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  th?  TreAsur)-  to  begin  retirement 
or  the  Corporation's  overall  debt,  now  nearly 
•  156  million ". 

RKLATEO    AGXNCIES 

National    TronxporfaCion    Safety    Board 
Salaries  and  Kxpenies 

1970  appropriations $5.  400.  000 

1971  budget  estimate 6.120.000 

House  aUowance -     6. 000. 000 

Committee   recommendation 6.000.000 

Tlie  Committee  recommends  an  appro- 
priation of  »e,000.000.  the  amount  of  the 
House  bill,  and  »120,000  less  than  the  budg- 
et estimate.  This  provides  6  positions  and 
•600,000  over  the  1970  level. 

The  Committee  dees  not  find  accident 
prevention  representing  a  new  direction  but 
agrees  with  the  Board's  approach  to  maxi- 
mize utilization  of  already  existing  safety 
data  from  accident  investigation  and  analyt- 
ical work.  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
281  positions  provided  within  the  House 
allowance  should  be  ample. 

The  Safety  Board  investigates,  determines 
the  probable  cause,  and  Issues  reports  on  all 
civilian  aviation  accidents;  makes  final 
cause  determination  and  reports  the  tacts 
and  circumstances  of  major  surface  trans- 
portation accidents,  relying  on  the  admln- 
i:;tratlons  within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  Investigate  such  surface  trans- 
portation accidents:  conducts  special  trans- 
portation safety  studies;  and  makes  recom- 
mendations for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
accidents  and  promoting  safety  In  trans- 
portatlcn. 

Ctmt  Aeronautics  Board 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

1970  appropriations 111.  100.000 

1971  budget  estimate 11.134.000 

House  aUowance 11.134,000 

Cotnmlttee   recommend atlcm —     11,134,000 

The  recommended  appropriation  of  tll.- 
134.000  Is  In  the  amount  of  the  House  bill 
and  budget  estimate. 

This  aUowance  provides  for  68S  positions, 
which  was  the  1970  level. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  air  cargo  theft  Is 
becoming  a  very  serious  and  growing  prob- 
lem with  deleterious  effects  on  the  viability 
of  air  commerce,  end  that  accurate  informa- 
tion on  It  Is  not  known  by  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government .  It  becomes  obvious 
that  measures  must  be  taken  to  determine 
the  actual  extent  of  the  problem. 

The  Federal  AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1377)  requires  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  acquire  and  maintain  whatever  re- 
ports It  considers  necessary,  to  be  made  at 
times  specified  by  the  Board.  The  Committee 
therefore  recommends  that  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  consider  a  rule-making  pro- 
ceeding to  estabUah  a  uniform  cargo  loso  re- 
porting system  and  that  It  develop  a  better 
awareness  of  the  problem  posed  to  air  oom- 
merce  by  cargo  theft  and  pilferage. 

The  committee  Is  concerned  that  the  CAB 
has  never  made  a  fuU-scale  study  of  air 
cargo  rates.  The  committee  received  assur- 
ance from  the  CAB  during  the  hearings  on 
this  bUl  that  the  CAB  would  supply  to  the 
committee,  no  later  than  November  15,  1970, 
a  detailed  plan  to  conduct  an  overaU  air 
cargo  rate  Investigation.  The  CAB  has  now 
Informed  the  committee  that  they  have 
requested  additional  funds  and  personnel 
In  their  fiscal  year  1972  budget  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  committee  expects  that  planning 
for  this  full-scale  study  will  proceed  ex- 
peditiously. 

Payments  to  Air  Carriers 

1970  approprlaUons $33.  500.  000 

1971  btadget  estlmaU 37,327.000 

House    aUowance 37.327,000 

Committee  recom mendatton. . -    68,800.000 


In  recommending  an  appropriation  of 
$58,300,000.  the  Committee  is  responding  to 
the  situation  called  to  Ita  attention  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  AeronauUcs  Board 
relative  to  the  pUght  of  the  local  serrloe 
carrier!*. 

Tesilmuuy  given  reveals  that  the  1971 
budget  estimate  substantially  imderstatee 
the  Board's  needs  in  fiscal  1971,  as  they  do 
not  reflect  the  subsidy  support  actions  which 
the  Board  finds  necessary  since  formulation 
of  the  budget,  to  assure  that  large  segments 
of  the  American  public  will  continue  to  re- 
celve  adequate  air  service. 

The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  fixes  rates  of 
subsidy  compensation  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  air  transportation  to  the  extent 
and  of  the  quality  required  for  the  Board  to 
make  subsidy  payments  to  subsidy -eligible 
certificated  air  carriers  who  have  demon- 
strated a  statutory  need  therefor. 

tnteratate  Commerce  Commission 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

1970  appropriations $37,037,000 

1971  budget  eetunate 25,600,000 

House    allowance 27.000,000 

Committee    recommendation —     27, 000, 000 

The  Committee  recommends  an  appropria- 
tion of  $27,000,000.  the  amount  of  the  House 
aUowance.  and  $1,400,000  over  the  budget 
estimate.  In  concurring  with  the  House 
aUowance,  the  Committee  is  In  accord  with 
the  rationale  contained  in  the  Bouse  report. 

The  CommUtee  concurs  in  the  belief  ex- 
pressed in  the  House  report  that  the  Com- 
nusslon's  effectiveness  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired If  the  budget  cuts  proposed  were 
adopted  and  that  the  general  public  would 
suffer  therefrom. 

Because  of  Its  continuing  ooncera  wltli  tbe 
box  car  problem .  the  Committee  h  as 
amended  the  House  bill  to  include  language 
earmarking  $300,000  for  additional  car  serv- 
ice agent  acuvltles.  It  is  the  lnt«nt  of  the 
Committee  that  the  addlUonal  staff  be  as- 
signed to  the  field. 

Payment  of  Loan  Quarantlee 

1970  appropriations .- 0 

1971  budget  eadmaU   (S.  Doc. 

95)    i$S,313,600 

House  aUowance 0 

Committee  recommendation..-     ■3,316,668 

>  Includes  principal  and  Interest  to  Aug.  1, 
1970. 

•  And  language  "together  with  tueh 
aviounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  fnter- 
est." 

The  Committee  has  approved  tlu  fuU 
amount  of  the  request,  sent  to  the  Senate  on 
July  24,  1970,  and  revised  t^e  amount  to  in- 
clude principal  and  language  to  Include  in- 
terest to  date  of  payment  innt^ta/i  of  an 
amotmt  consisting  of  principal  and  Intarest 
to  .August  I. 

The  default  Involved  guaranteed  loana, 
under  Sec.  503  of  the  Interstate  ComOMroa 
Act.  as  amended,  of  the  Boston  and  ; 
Railroad. 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Authority 


FEDERAL  CONTRIBUTION 


1971  btfdivl  flstlRiat*  S180.028.000      $188,011,000 

Hoint  altMsncs. 180,028,000       UO.000,000 

CommittM  ncomntiKtaliM. ...    180. 028. 000       ISO, 000. 000 


The  Committee  concurs  with  the  Hotise, 
for  the  reasons  glVen  in  their  report.  In  the 
recommendations  of  $180,028,000  for  fiscal 
1971  and  an  advance  appropriation  of  $150,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1972  for  the  Federal  share 
of  the  rapid  raU  transit  system  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Area. 

The  Committee  la  deferring,  without  praj- 
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udlce,  at  this  time  the  requested  restoration 
of  $38.01 1,000  in  advance  funding  for  1973. 

In  accordance  with  the  National  Coital 
Transportation  Act  of  1969  (Public  Law  91- 
143),  approved  December  9.  1969.  the  Au- 
thority has  responslblUty  for  the  develop- 


ment of  a  fuU  regional  transit  system  which 
will  extend  from  a  central  distributor  system 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  out  into 
the  participating  JurlsdlcUons  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  system  includes  a  total 
areawlde  network  of  approximately  98  mUes. 


Under  this  authorization  the  Federal  share 
Is  two-thirds  of  the  net  project  cost.  Actual 

construction  of  the  system  was  commenced 
on  December  9.  1969. 

Total   appropriations  for   1970  were  $136.- 
1 12.000  for  the  Federal  oontrllniUon. 


COMPAMTIVE  STATEMENT  OF  HEW  BUDGH  (OBLIGATlONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1970  AND  THE  BUDGCT  ESTIMATES  FOR  1J71 

PERMANENT  NEW  BUDGET  (OBLIGATIONAL)  AUTHORITY-FEDERAL  FUNDS 

IBscomes  svsUsbl*  automaticsRy  under  nrtivf,  oi   -ptnuflwt"  Uw  wlttimit  hirthsr.  oi  innusi.  sctfofl  by  the  CsagTess.  Thus,  ttiist  imounu  are  not  iK)ud«d  in  the  scampinlni  Mil] 


AfMcy  snd  Its 


Budtst  estimate 
Nbw  budget  oi  pew  (oblh 

(gUisabonsI)  gstionsl)  au-  lncfan«(+)  or 

-^6  tJiority.  1971  dtCfMse(-) 


autborrty,  1970  ttiority.  1971 

(Z>  (3) 


(*) 


Newbvdctt 


(oUicationalj            laliouO  •<*- 
wftonty,  1970  •"     


<2) 


Budf  et  astimate 
si  Btw  (oUh 
laliwisOM*- 
Ibority,  1971 


fvitnt  A,iaIion  Adminrttrjtion; 

Grtnts-in-lid  lor  aiipoRs <(fl».aU,m) (-J30. 000.000) 

Federal  Highway  Administrition: 
Stat*  and  community  hishMay 
safaty  (contract  authoriia- 

Uon) lOO.OOO.OOO  . 

Forast  hlfhwrayi  (contract  au- 

ikoitntroii) 33.000,000. 

PuUic  lands  uilMFayt  (con* 

IrKlanlliwiiatkHO 16000.000. 

Urban  Mass  Traraportalion  Ad- 
ministration: 
Urtan  inass  transportation 
lnod ■(175.000.000) 

Total,  permanent  now 
budpt  (obliiational) 
autliority.  Fedsral  funds.  149.000.000. 


-100.000.000 

-33.000.000 

-16,000.000 

>  «214. 000. 000)  (-f  39. 000. 000) 
-149,000.00(11  I 


Coast  Guard:  Cooorai  gtfl  tund 

(mdsfioils) CO.  000 

Fadaral  Hiltiway  Administration: 
Fa4aral-aid  liigliways  (contract 

■MkorKation).... 5. 475. 000. 000 

WMMt-mi  rvNMng  tund 

(contract  auttiorostion) 100.000,000 

Intamstronal  trust  funds 

(mdadnita) 3.000.000 

Miscallanaous  trust  funds 
(indefinite) -  $490,000 

Total,  permaneet  new  bud- 
lel  (oUitationil)  autlior- 
Kit.  trasl  lams 5,571,520,000 


S2!^000 

4. 050. 000. 000 
100, 000. 000  . 
4.500.000 
(500.000 


-J5,000 
-1.425,0001000 


+1.  SOO.  000 

+(10.  ooo 


4,155^0(5,000     -1.421,495,000 


>  New  budf  et  (oblif  ational)  authority  becomine  availabie  under  prior  appropriation  acts,  ei-        Note:  Amounts  as  estinated  end  shown  in  the  Febmerir  1970,  budcet  documenL  Some  items  ere 
eluded  from  totals.  IndaAnttc  in  amount  and  thus  ere  subiect  to  leter  roastNnatioa. 

COMPARATIVl  STAIU4ENT  OF  l«EW  BUDGn  (OBUGAIIONAL)  AUTHORITY  FOR  1570  AND  BUOSET  ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  IIE(»MMENOED  IH  T«t  8IU  FOR  1971 
jNeta— All  amounb  are  la  the  lorm  of  "appreprialions"  unless otberwise  Indkatadj 

Increase  (+)  or  dacreeu  (-).  Senate  bill 
cnmpared  witb— 


Agency  and  Item 
(1) 


<  New  budgel 

(otilutionel) 

autlioriTy.  fiscel 

year  1970 

(2) 


Budget  esti- 
mates ol  new 
(obligational) 
authority,  ftscal 
year  1971 

(3) 


New  budget 

(obligational) 

authority 


in  House  bill 
(4) 


Amount  rtcom- 

mended  by 

Senate  com- 

ffiitUefor  1971 


Appropriations 

ol  new  budaats 

(obRgationaO 

audiority,  fiscal 

yeer  1970 

<« 


Burlget  esti- 
mates, 1971 


TITLE  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Seleiias  and  eiponses 

Trenspoctelioe  planning,  research,  and  development — 


(12.320. 000 
11.000,000 


n  o(  department  baadi)uarten.. 

(^vil  sapersonic  aircraft  developmenL 


Total,  Office  el  die  Secretary 

CoeslGusrd 


■5.000.000 


1(19,510,000 

22.000,000 

1.000,000  . 

■  4,145.000 

299,9(5,000 


(17,230,000 
14.900,000 


4.945,000 

289,905,000 


(17,(40,000 
14,500,000 
1,000.000 
4,145,000 

299.905.000 


-K5,52O.0O0 
-t-1,500.000 
-HI,  OOO.  000  . 
+325.000  . 

+204,9e5.000  . 


-(1.070,000 
-7.500,000  . 


+1.  OOO.  000 


112.940.000         137.320.000         324,540,000         328,150.000         +215.310.000         +9.170.000 


Operating  expenses . . 

Appropriation  for  debt  reduction  (deduct).. 


409,075.000 
131.370 


420,740.000 
137.0(3 


423,500,000 
137,0(3 


423,500,000 
137.0(3 


+14.925^000        -3.KO,000  . 
-5,(93  ., 


Aoqeisition,  construcUon.  and  ImprovenMels.. 

Retired  pey 

Reserve  treining _ 

Reseercft.  devoMpaient  test,  end  evelualion.. 
OtI  pollution  luni}(S.  Doc  91-104)... 


Total,  Coast  Gaisrd 

Federal  AeiMloo  AdninMiallan 


42«.(02.937  423.3(2.937  423,3(2.937  +14,919,307  -3,240,000     ......      -.^- 

100.000.000  90.000.000  100,000.000  +32.300.000  +11000.000 

44,530.000  64,530.000  64.530,000  +5,790,000 ;-^-;jj.- 

10.000.000  25.900.000  25.900.000  -1,000,000       +15,900.000 .iUJ.iii.- 

24,000,000  19,500.000  23.000.000  +9.500,000  -1.000,000         +3.S9'SSS 

35,000,000 35.000.000  +35,000,000  +35t0OO.O0O 

576.393,(30         6(0.132.937  (23.292.937  671.792.937  +95.399.307  +11.660.000       -H9.500.000 


400,543,630 
67. 700. 000 
58,750.000 
26.900.000 
14,500,000 


FedMles  and  equipment 

Reaeeitb  end  developmeni 

OperaUen  end  meielenaeoa,  netionel  cepHel  eiipeits. . 

CoMncUon,  eaMnal  capit  ' " 

Grants-in-aid  for  airnerts. . 
Limilauon  on  obligations.. 
General  piovistens 


825,597,000 

224.000.000 
41.000.000 
10.050.000 
1.900,000 
50,000,000  . 


•951.8(5,000 
190.000.000 
47.500.000 
10.600.000 
11.000,000 


923,895,000 
190. 000. 000 
45.000,000 
10,500,000 
4,000,000 


•951.885,000 

190,000,000 

47,500.000 

10.500.000 

4.000.000 


m 


(220i0O0kOQO} 


+12(,2K,000  . 
-34,000,000  . 
+6,500,000  . 

-M50,000 
+2.100,000 
-51000,090  . 


-100,000  . 
-7,000,090  . 


+29,000.000 

■+2."so6,oo6' 


.  (-220,001.000) 


Total  Federal  Aviation  Admlolslration 1152.547,000     1. 210. 99S. 000     L173.3»5,O0O     1,203.885,000  +51.338000 


-7.100.000       +30.500.000 


federal  Highway  Adminlstretion 
Office  of  the  Administrahy.  salaries  end  expenses: 

ApproprlBtlon - 

Trust  fund  limluiion  (transfar) 

Bureeuot  Public  Reeds:  bmitetienon  geoeni  espenses 

Fflderal-aid  highways  (trust  lund-eppropriatiORS  to  liquidate  con- 
tract authorization).  _ --  - 

Right-of-way  revolving  fund  (trast  lund-epproprietlon  In  Rqaldate 

contract  aelJiorizeliOtt)- 

Footnote*  >t  end  of  table. 


1782.000  aSn.OOO               500.000               525.000 

(13.568.000)  (I4.956.0OO)       (14.721. OOO)       (14.826000) 

(62.202.000)  '(77.913.000)        (68.488.000)       W  433. 000) 

(4.419.279.000)  (4.3(0.000.000)  (4.350.340.000)  (4  352. 390. 000) 

(40,000,000)  (35,000.000)       (35.000,000)       (35.000.000) 


—1.257.000-..- -•-25.000 

(+1.259000)         (-I3O.0OO)         (+105  0(«) 
<+8.231.000)      (-7.490.000)      (+1.945.O0O) 

(-6(.889.000)      (-7.610.000)      (+2.050.000) 

(-^000.000)      
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InerwM  (+)  ei  dKiMM(-).  SniU  k 
csnpwwl  iritn— 


A(ency  ind  Item 


Bu4|«t  tsti> 

>  Ntw  budiei       malss  ol  new 

(ll>li|llional>       (oDIiulKMil) 

authonly.  fiscal     aumorllY.  fiscal 

»eat  1970  ytat  1971 


Naw  bwdtcl 

(oblisatienal)  AiMvnl  racem* 

authority  mamlad  by 

lacwnmandeil  Senate  com* 

In  House  bill  mittee  lot  1971 


(2) 


(3) 


(«) 


(S) 


Appfopefstlons 

ol  now  biMlMts 

(odiiialioul) 

aumorily.  Aacal 

year  197Q 

(6) 


House 
bill.  1971 


Hijn«a,  BHUtilication. 

•oprowution    ...                 -      -  fiiSS-SS, 

ApsnpiiatioaulmMataeootraclaailtoialM ,!;SSSSSS< 

IMAtMoaoblipUm..  "MS'SSS* 

IMareanUiiarely l»7J.»» 

»l>oni|»iatiomoliq»«(aleeo<ittKlail«lollllllo« {?5SSS'SS! 

bmiUtion  on  oWijatiOBS (l»,UOO.(»l) 

Pobtc  lands  tiilbways:  „^ 

•poreouuon  to  liquiMle  contract  aottoriutibo. 2'SS'ffiS'. 

Limitation  on  obligatioitt *5*2S'xSS' 

Cliamijal  Memoriae  H.jhway «.l«".'«" 

Tolal  Federal  Hiib.ay  MnlnttlnliM. _       8.3M.0IKI 

NaboMl  Hichwiy  Safety  BuiMi 

Tialbc  and  lltgfiNav  safely  «,.«««« 

Apongnation S'fS-SS^ 

ByUinster (?.OSO,liai) 

State  and  rommuntly  hilhway  safety:  „«««««» 

»ppioo>mon  to  llQo.dale  contucl  autlotUllloll (H°25™i! 

UmiaUion  on  oblifatons (7O.I»tt.0«l) 

T»W  Ketioiul  Him»ay  Safety  Sureeu 30.I5O.0IIO 

Federal  Railroad  Admmistretion 

OlicioineAdmlwsliatei.  salanesandeipeoses.           '.■'iSl^ 

BMe«e «f  RailAMi Safety                      ■  4,a20.«n 

Hlt»-il>Mdp«i«*ln«s«ortationrei«aic»ae<lde»elopBeM "•5SJ-SS 

■aSraad  reaaeitt - »»'■''"' 

Total,  FetHial  Railniad  Admisslnlaiii 16.755  OOP 

Urbaa  Ma»  Transportitioa  AdiiiilMMila 

Sauries  aiid  expemes.  1, •11^(180 

Researcll.  development,  and  demonstiadoa i-i;;-i«i*MiA"' 

Urban  mass  tTansporWion  fund —  "Z1«.IWIIWI  . 

Linitalion  on  Gsaailtments 

Tom.  Urttie  «»»  Treitiportatton  AdminiMration Zl5,fl».M0 

St  Lawrence  Seaeray  Deyelapw—t  Cerpontioa 

Umtetioaoii  adminljtrattye  eipenses (852.000) 

Toul.  Mk  I.  Depemeot  ol  Tmupertalloa 2. 113,  MO.  QO 


TITUII 

■EUTEOtAGEHCIES 

lUlanI  Traosiunitni  SatolT  Boeiil 


stoo.ooo 

(20. 000.  OOO) 

1. 111.001) 

(20.000.000) 
(33.000.000) 

(15.000.000) 
•(1(000.000) 


{500.000 

(16. 500. OOO) 

(5. 500  «W) 

3.443.000 

(15.000.000) 
(22.500.000) 

(13.000.000) 
(10.000.000) 


S500  000 

(16.500.000) 
(5.500.000) 
3.711,000 

(20, 000. 000) 
(33.000.000) 

(15.000.000) 
06.000.000) 


-1600,000 
(+11.500,000) 
(-10.600.000) 

+  1,245.000 

(-5,000.000) 
(  +  15.000.000) 

(+1.000.000).. 
(+1.000.000)  . 
-4.000.000  . 


-tJOO.OOO  .. 

(-3.500.000).. 

(+5.500.000).. 

-400.000 


(H5. 000. 000) 
(  +  10.500,000) 

(+z.oa,Mn 

(+t,000.00«) 


■53.075.000 
(2,611,000) 

(61,000  000) 
•  (80,000,000) 


40.435.000 
(2.611  000) 


(51  000,000) 
(70.000.000) 


47.601,000 
(2.611.000) 

(51.000.000) 
(80,000.000) 


7^17.451,000          -5.474.000          +;.1II,000 
(+S61.O0O) 

(+21.000.000)    (-I0,00a000)  .  --..iii-iii- 
(+10,000.000)  ■      <+10.«HlO«l) 

+17.451.000         -5,474,000         +7.lit,000 


1.600.000 

4.sso.oas 

21.681.000 
1.500,000 


1.395.000 
4.  SCO.  000 

900% 


1.395.000 
4,500.000 
21.6t>,000 
1.005.000 


+260.000 

+180,000 

+10,618,000  . 

+705.000 


-205.000  . 
-50,000. 


+a,i- . 

+1IB.0II0 


29. 33).  000 


6.795.000  2t.5St.000  +11.833,000 


-750.000       +21,793.000) 


j,noiooo 
"■(jii.ooaodo)" 


1,«M800 
ZOlOOOlOOO 


+i,i5aoao 
+240oaooo 

-214.000,000  . 


-550,000 
+20100(1000 


+2saooo 

+20,000^000 


.  (-214,O0A0OO) 


3,2001 000 


23,450.000        -112,150,000      +19,4SftO0O       +242501000 


(70a000) 


(2oaooo) 


(700,000) 


(+4t.000).. 


2.3001293,937     2.178,090.937      2,308.209.937         +1»4,S»302         +7,«H.0OO      +134119.000 


Sebrm  and  eapensae 

Cml  AefOnauUcs  Board 

Salaries  and  expenses --- - 

Piynents  to  atr  carhers 


5,400,000 


11.100.000 
33.500.000 


11.134.000 
27.322.000 


11.134.000 
27.327.000 


11,134.000 

58,300.000 


+34.000  . 
+24.800.000 


+30.973.000        +30.973.000 


+24,134,000       +30.973.000       +30.971.000 


Interstate  Co(nmerce  Cu iiilrtil 

Salaries  and  expenses - 

Payneistof  loen  fuarantees  (S.  Doc  95) 

Total.  Interstate  Commarce  Commlssien 

WeifcliHtBii  MetropoNUn  Area  Tranil  AnOMfily 
Federal  contribotlon — 


25.100.000 
3,3U.S00  . 


27.000,000 


27.000.000 
3,216.6a 


-27.000         +1,400.000 

+3.216,t(t  -9t,l32         +3,2lt,ti( 


+1.303.  in     +j.2u.a 


126.112.000     a36(,039,0aa      «330.02l.000      »330.02«.000         +203,916.000       -31.011,000- 


Total.  ttOe  II.  releM  eieacies 203.139.000 


441.533.500         401.1 


435.67t,66»         +232.539.66I         -5.854.t32       +34.119.t6t 


T«ol,I»!fl»«lll.iiewb«l«e((oMjel)e«al)a«tl«K(lj 2.316,779,630     2,741,127,437     2,579.571,937     2,743,8t8.B>5 

(2.102,779.00) 


+427.  lot,  ITS       4-2.0(1.1(1    +i«,3ai,at 


^dol  year  1970. 
Racal  year  1971. 
Racal  year  1972. 

MenenmduflB: 


•     ".OO).... 
(214,000,000)  (2. 


553;tl(.4»)  (2.429.579.>37)  (2.593.818.(05; 
(184011.000)      (150.000.000)      (150.000.000; 


(-2.1(B.7)».O0] 
(+2.379.«,eM^ 

(+150.000,000 


(+40, 072.  lit)  (+IH,  104(B) 
t-34011,000) 

(-343B.00O)    (-21.110.000)      (+4094000) 


Apg^oa. to  inuldat. ui.ua.1  ..ilMU.ita.4. <«• '"•iS' SSSi  <*■  "'vffi SEl  <*' **,?S' SS^  **  "'vin- §25      '      1+5:03' 

ApSoi«l«io«Htdel)liadadlo« (131.170)  (137,0(3)  (137,0(3)  (U7,0t3)  (+5,683. 

irmttM <4 MS.  190. 000)  (7,252,9(4.500)  (7.0(0.557,000)  (7,233.915,((t)     (+3S4725,((«    (-1401402)  (+171,354 


129.5(5.793  (Mefiiil«eB| 
■  RenactsMmaaeof  J 


titles  I  and  II,  rablic  U»  91-305,  Id  anppleneaW.  1970;  aacMaa 

aro<>nations)  la  title  III. 

rlO.OOO  (H.  Doe.  91-333). 
ISOUOO  caiilauiad  in  H.  Dec  91^331 
SO(0.000  laereaaa  (S.  Doc  9I-1I>3). 

S2.2S%0nni<dered  ueder  "TraOc  and  bidniay  lalaty"  01.  Oac  11-333), 


•  Indadaa  820.000  by  timalal  hem  "Slate  sod  comaiunlty  blUnray  aalaly"  (H.  Doc  91-333), 

•  DeleiieU '  lacks  enUiorizstion. 

•  Indadaa 'CJ25.00a  Ine^erred  Irooi  "Odea  af  Uia  AdmlaWralar"  (H.  Oac  91-tIl). 
"•  Advance  fondini  for  1971 .  

u  Includes  S18a.011.QOO  advance  for  1972. 
"  Includes  tl 50.000.000  advaaa  la<  U7Z. 
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IFinn  K.Sapt.  No.  91-lUSI 

DKrAXnCENT     OP     TKANSPOBtATION      AND     BX- 
LATBD  AOKNOZS  APPftOPKIATION  B1I.L,  1971 

The  budgat  esUmAted  upon  wblch  action 
la  taken  In  tbe  arxompanylng  bill  are  car- 
rle<i  on  pages  717  through  706.  870  through 


672,  and  933  through  9as  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Burlgel  for  1971.  as  amended  Ln  House 
Document  No.  91-333. 

The  following  table  summarixaa  the 
amounta  recocunended  In  the  bill  In  com- 
partaoia  wltti  the  bodget  estimates  and 
amounts  provided  for  fiscal  year  1970. 


(WMPARATIVE  STATCME7IT  OF  NEW  BUDCEI  (OBLIGATIOflAL)  AUTHORITY  ESTIMATES  AfID  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED 

IN  THE  BlU 


(I) 


Na»  budcel 

abligalional) 
ority.  fiscal 
year  1970  (cn- 
asMladsla) 

<2> 


Budcel  esti- 
mates ol  new 
(obtiESbonaQ 
auliiortty.  fiscal 
yaar  1971 

(3) 


New  budiel 

(06Ug8tMna() 

aothonty 

lecomntended 

m  the  bill 

<«) 


Bin 

New  budiel 

(obliKetionel) 

autfionty.  fiscal 

year  1970  (en- 

acM  to  dale) 

(S) 


BodRSf  esti- 
mates of  new 
(oMiptianal) 
auttiorlty,  fiscal 
year  1971 

(() 


TITU  l-DEPAITMENT  OF 
TRANSrODTATIOIt 

oaiceettlieSacrelaiy 1112,120.000 

(kiaslGusrd 552.718.630 

liaa  AdaiWstralian 1.093550.000 

way  AdailaislntM 9.054000 

Jl Hifmay SaMy  Bsiaaa 29.550.000 

Federal  RaSnad  Adailaiilratiaa 14400.000 

Urtrsn  Msss  Transportation  Admtnistia- 

»oe -  1215.500.000 

Sablotal  DaparlaMet  el  Trans- 
portation   2.024((4630 

TITVE  ll-RELATEO  AGENCIES 

MallaailTlieiiertallonSsletySoerd  ..  5.054000 

CM  Aanaaalka  Board 43.700,000 

iBlaralala  Ceawiaica  Commission 25.127.000 

WUlH(>«  MsbeRtWan  Aiaa  Transit 

AiiBiartty 43.173.000 

Subtotal.  cUsted  ateecias 117.054000 

loM.  naw  bedcet  (oUlptioaH) 

ealliority 2.145.934630 

Appropriations  to  liqiiidale  contxaci  au- 

tlioitteBons(tlflel) - 4.526.279.000 

ApptoprialMns  Nxdsbt  redac«an(tl1le  I)  131. 170 

Grand  total,  an  approprieUons 6.672.349.000 


1337.324000 

625.132.937 

I  182.985.000 

5.443.000 

53.075.000 

7.650.000 

4.000,000 


$324  540.000 

614  892.937 

1. 173. 385. 000 

4.443.000 
40. 435. 000 
4795.000 


+1214. 420, 000 
+62.174.307 
+74(35.000 
-4.607.000 
+14885.000 
-4  60S.  000 


3,204000      -212.304000 


-114  780, 000 
-14240.000 
-4604000 
-1.000.000 
-12.640. 000 
-156.000 

-804000 


2.215.605.937     2.169  690.937      +144802.307 


S.  120. 000 
38.461. 000 
25,600.000 


6.000,000 
31, 461. 000 
27,000.000 


+950.000 
-5.239  000 
+1.873.000 


■364039.000       '33O.O28.O0O      +286.855.000 


-120.000 
-FI,'460.0DO 
-34011.000 


438.220.000  401.4(9.000      +284.439.000 


-34711.000 


2.653.825,937     2.57L174917      +425. 241.  »7 


4.511,000.000 
137.063 


4.480.840.000 
137.063 


S.  439. 000 
+5.693  . 


-(2.646.000 
-30. 160.  OOO 


7.164.W3.000     7.052.157.000      +379.(04000,       -112,aX,000 


I  Includes  1214.000,000  edvaeca  lundinf  for  fiscal  yaar  1971. 

t  Indudas  1188.011.000  advance  apptopnatlen  requested  lor  fiacsl  yaar  1972. 

*  Indudes  1150.000.000  advance  appropriation  lor  fiscal  year  197?. 


Summary  of  the  Bill 

The  acorxnpanylng  bill  would  prorlde  03.- 
S71. 179.937  In  new  budget  fobllgatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Ttmnsportatlon  and  related  agendee.  a 
leduetkm  of  (83.6M.0aa  from  the  (3.663338.- 
937  requested  In  the  budget.  The  amount 
recommended  Is  (425,241.307  more  than  the 
currently  enacted  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1970  and  •364.150.307  more  than  flsoal 
year  1070  appropriations  adjusted  to  Include 
the  amounts  provided  by  the  House  In  titles 
I  and  n  of  tbe  Second  Supplemental  Appitr- 
prlatlon  BUI.  1970,  HJl.  17399. 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  aa- 
thorlzations  totaling  (4.430.840,000  are  rec- 
ommended. Tbe  sum  proposed  la  030.180,000 
leas  than  the  (4.611.0OO.0O0  requested  and 
045.439.000  less  than  the  (4.526.270.000  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1970, 

Further  reductions  are  recommended  In  the 
form  of  llmltatlr>Qs  on  obligations  In  certain 
programs  financed  under  contnict  authority, 
CJurrently  authorized  programs  under  which 
(137.552.000  18  estimated  to  be  obUgated  In 
fiscal  1971  under  contract  authorizations  are 
limited  to  obllgaUons  ot  (107.500.000.  a  re- 
duotlon  of  (30,062X100.  The  total  of  all  types 
of  reductions  recommended  Is  tl42.8A6.000, 

Action  has  been  deferred  on  the  (21 .688.000 
requested  for  high  speed  ground  transporta- 
tion reaearch  and  rSevelopment  since  the  re- 
quired extension  of  leglsdatlve  authority  for 
this  prognun  has  not  yet  been  enacted. 

The  committee  has  carefully  reviewed  the 
programs  of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  related  agenclee  for  flsoal  year 
19T1  and  Is  recommending  what  It  considers 
to  be  sufficient  funds  to  allow  these  organlca- 
tlons  to  help  meet  tbe  requirements  of  our 
Na  Mon's  tiansportatlon  system. 


Selected  major  recommendations 
Selected  major  recommendations  are ; 

(I)  the  appropriation  of  the  (289.966.000 
tequested  for  the  continued  development  of 
a  civil  supersonic  transport  aircraft. 

(3)  the  appropriation  of  the  full  budget 
request  for  the  operations  of  the  PAA.  In- 
cluding 2.365  new  air  traffic  control  per- 
sonnel. 

(3)  the  addition  of  (7.5  million  above  the 
budget  to  provide  for  the  contlntiatlon  of 
the  Coast  Guard  selected  reeerve  at  a  level 
ot  10,000  personnel. 

(4)  a  reduction  of  (7.5  million  In  the 
transportation  planning,  research,  and  de- 
velopment program  in  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

(5)  approval  of  the  (69  mllllen  requested 
under  acquisition,  construction,  and  Im- 
provements for  the  (Tosst  Guard's  Icebreaker 
replacement  program. 

(6)  a  reduction  of  (7  Ti'li'""  In  oonstrac- 
tion.  national  capital  airports  based  on  the 
deferral  of  funds  for  expansion  of  the  Dulles 
terminal  building. 

(7)  a  reduction  of  (13.640^)00  In  the  traffic 
and  highway  safety  appropriation  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 

(81  the  addition  of  (1.400.000  and  140  po- 
sitions over  the  burlget  for  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commlssloo. 

(91  provision  of  the  full  (180.028  000  fiscal 
year  1071  request  and  (150  million  of  tbe 
(188.011.000  requested  for  fiscal  year  1973 
for  the  Federal  shars  of  the  subway  system 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

(10)  a  general  provision  limiting  commit- 
ments for  urban  mass  transportation  grants 
to  (314  million. 

(II)  a  gsnsral  pioTlalon  limiting  oommlt- 


ments  for  grants-in-aid  for  airport  develop- 
ment to  (230  million. 
ESeet   of   Conunlttee   Astlon   on   Projeoted 

Budget  Expenditures   (OuUaya)   In  Fiscal 

Tear  1971 

Based  on  estimates  of  outlays  carried  In 
the  budget,  the  effect  on  eipendlturee  (otit- 
lays)  of  the  actions  recommended  by  the 
committee  Is  a  net  reduction  of  about  443 
million  In  fiscal  year  1971.  Since  expenditures 
are  very  sensitive  to  program  change  deter- 
mlnatlans,  especially  In  oonstruotlon  pro- 
grams, this  projection  Is  a  tentative  one. 

Department  of  Transpoo-tatlon  Organiza- 
tional Structure 

The  fiscal  year  1971  budget  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trajisportatlon  proposes  a  number 
of  major  organizational  changes.  These 
Include  the  transfer  of  the  Civil  Supersonic 
Aircraft  Development  jffogram  to  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary;  the  transfer  of  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureeti  from  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  an  Independent 
operating  status  artthin  the  Department;  the 
oonsolidstion  of  the  public  Information, 
oongreeslonal  relations,  and  Internal  audit- 
ing funotlons  into  the  Office  of  the  Secretary; 
and  the  establishment  of  certain  new  re- 
gional offlcea.  In  general,  the  committee  has 
approved  the  proposed  transfers.  The  oom- 
mlttee  does  not  feel,  however,  that  the  need 
for  separate  extensive  regional  organlxatlans 
has  been  demonstrated,  and  recommends 
that  the  Department  undertake  a  compre- 
hensive review  of  Its  regional  office  require- 
ments. 

TrrLX   I — DEPAmiEHT   OV   TVAIfSPOKTATlOK 

Offlee  of  the  Seeretarp 
Salaries  and  Bxpenase 

Appropriation.    1970 til.  600, 000 

Estimate,    1971 IS.  610,  OOO 

Secommended  In  the  bill 17,380,000 

Reduction  below  estUnat* -3,380.000 

The  oonmilttee  recommends  tlM  appropri- 
ation of  (6,630,000  more  than  has  t>een  pro- 
vided for  flaoed  year  1970.  The  budget 
proposes  an  Increase  of  397  positions  under 
this  appropriaUcai  and  tbe  committee  has 
allowed  232  new  positions.  These  posltlrra 
increases  rsan  be  divided  into  two  major 
categories:  counterpart  toansfaa  and  pro- 
gram increases.  Tbe  oounterpart  transfers  are 
summarised  as  fcUows: 


Futictloa 

sm 
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aieaded 
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In  flsoftl  7«ar  1970.  tbe  committee  dls- 
allowed  the  Deputment'B  authority  to  malce 
blanket  transfers  of  pereonnel  into  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  without  flnit  present- 
ing and  Justifying  tbem  to  the  Oongreai. 
Tbe  Department's  fiscal  1971  budget  pre- 
sented Fuch  a  juatlficstlon.  Tbe  rationale  for 
these  transfers  was  thoroughly  examined  by 
the  committee  tbrougbotit  tbe  hettrlngs  and 
all  counterpart  tranaten  have  been  approved 
except  for  15  positions  proposed  to  be  trana- 
ferr«d  from  the  Ooast  Quard  for  public 
Information  and  congressional  relations, 
lliese  two  funetlQiu  InvolTe,  to  some  axttnt. 
mllltATy  perponrel  whom  the  committee 
believes  properly  should  be  kept  undv  tbe 
direct  oontrol  of  the  Oommandant. 

In  addition  to  tbe  oounterpart  transfexa. 
tbe  committee  bas  approred  60  of  tbe  re- 
quested aiO  new  positions  for  program 
iBoreases.  Tbe  new  positions  allowed  are  S 
for  policy  and  IntematlonaJ  aSaln,  IS  for 
environment  and  urban  systems,  25  for  lya- 
tau  development  and  teohnotogy,  aad  6  far 
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the  secretarial  offlcM.  Of  the  35  new  positions 
allowed  tor  tbe  AMistant  Secretary  for 
Systems  Development  and  Technology.  6 
pceltlonA  have  been  approved  for  the  Office 
of  Pipeline  Safety  and  S  for  the  Offloe  of 
Hazardous  Materials.  No  extensions  of  these 
offices'  npid  stalTs  have  been  allowed. 

The  ao  positions  requested  to  permit  the 
Department  to  establish  secretarial  repre- 
sentation on  the  regional  councils  are  spe- 
cifically dMiled.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation was  no<t  included  In  the  ozlfflnal 
Presidential  directive  which  extended  the 
regional  oouncll  concept  to  all  10  standard 
regions,  and  the  committee  does  not  feel  that 
any  significant  benefits  would  result  from 
the  Department's  pvUclpatlon  In  thU 
program. 

The  committee  recommends  disallowing 
165  of  tbe  requested  positions  and  reiterates 
Its  feeling  expressed  In  the  fiscal  year  1970 
report  that  the  number  of  peraonnel  In  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  la  becoming  excessive. 
Subsequent  to  the  Department's  budget  pres- 
entation to  the  committee  last  fall  over  80 
positions  were  added  to  the  Office  of  the  Sec- 
retary through  the  working  capital  fund  and 
advances  and  reimbursements  No  presenta- 
tion was  made  to  the  committee  for  these 
consolidations.  The  committee  does  not  favor 
this  device  for  increasing  p>er»onnel  and  ex- 
pects that  during  fiscal  year  1971  the  total 
personnel  funded  under  the  worltlng  capital 
fund  and  from  advances  and  reimburaements 
will  not  exceed  386.  tbe  same  level  as  waa 
aathortzed  In  fiscal  yaar  1970. 

Transportation  Planning.  Research,  and 
Development 

Appropriation.  1970 •11,000.000 

Estimate.  1971 ___ 33,000.000 

Recommended  m  tbe  bill 14.  600.  000 

Reduction  below  eattmata _  7.  BOO.  000 

The  sum  recommended  provides  for  a  13.- 
500.000  Increase  for  air  traiOe  capacity  re- 
search and  a  continuation  of  other  programs 
at  the  flaca)  year  1970  level. 

Of  the  sum  provided.  M  mUIlon  Is  for  the 
air  traffic  capacity  program  which  was  Ini- 
tiated In  fiscal  year  1970.  This  research  U 
currently  directed  toward  two  major  areas — 
full  automation  of  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem and  techniques  for  increasing  the  ca- 
pacity of  major  urban  airports-  The  program 
is  longer  term  In  nattire  than  the  research 
beine  conducted  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration on  the  Implementation  of  the 
so-called  NAS  and  ARTS  Brstems-  The  com- 
mittee believes  that  It  ts  entirely  proper  to 
strive  for  a  higher  order  of  automation  In 
the  air  traOc  control  system. 

Other  research  programs  under  tills  ap- 
propriation are  being  held  to  the  fiscal  year 
1970  level.  Almost  2  years  ago.  In  June  1968. 
the  committee  directed  the  Department  to 
report  on  a  number  of  aspects  of  Its  scattered 
and  sometimes  overlapping  research  activi- 
ties. To  date  this  report  has  not  been  re- 
ceived. The  committee  has  made  reductions 
totaling  approximately  t25  million  in  tbe 
various  research  program  under  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  and  In  the  modal  administra- 
tions, and  emphasises  again  the  need  for  the 
Department  to  better  coordinate  and  improve 
tbe  programs  in  almost  aU  areas  of  research 
and  technology. 

Granta-ln-Ald  for  Nataral  Qas  Pipeline 
SattKf 

Appropriation.      IflTO o 

Ikttmate.    1972 il. 000.000 

Recctnmended  In  the  bill o 

Reduction  below  estimate —1.000,000 

The  committee  has  not  approved  the  budg- 
et request  of  tl  mlUton  for  grants  to  State 
agencies  to  carry  out  a  State  natural  gas 
pipeline  safety  program. 

This  program  would  help  finance  Stats 
agencies.  Including  the  cost  of  personnel  in 
these  agencies.  The  committee  feels  that 
these  are  costs  whlcb  properly  iboiUd  be 
borne  by  the  Stataa. 


Consolidation  of  Departmental  Headquarters 

Approprtaaon,    1970 M.Sao.OOO 

Estimate,      1971 4,848,000 

Recommended  In  tbe  bUl 4,846.000 

The  bill  Includes  the  full  budget  request 
under  this  appropriation,  consisting  of 
(4^30,000  for  space  rental  costs  of  the  new 
headquarters  building  located  In  Southwest 
Wssblngton,  D.C,  and  8695.000  requested 
In  H.  Doc.  91-333  to  provide  for  the  leasing 
by  the  Oovemment  of  space  in  this  new 
building  to  be  used  for  Department  of 
Transportation  employee  parking. 

In  accordance  with  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
procedures,  the  Department  mu£t  budget  for 
the  first  full-year  rental  cost  of  the  new 
building.  Rental  charges  In  subsequent  years 
will  be  funded  by  the  General  Servloes  Ad- 
mlnlstTBtton. 

The  report  on  the  fiscal  year  1970  bill  ex- 
pressed the  committee's  dissatisfaction  with 
the  IDepartment's  so-called  "parking  equali- 
sation" plan  and  requested  that  the  com- 
mittee be  provided  with  the  advice  of  the 
Comptroller  General  on  the  legality  of  this 
plan.  On  February  9.  1970,  the  Comptroller 
General  reported  that  in  his  Judgment  the 
equalization  plan  was  not  legal.  Re  also 
stated  that  appropriated  funds  could  be  used 
for  leasing  parking  space  for  Federal  employ- 
ees m  the  Nasslf  Building. 

The  cooimlttee  has  approved  the  budget 
amendment  to  finance  employee  parking  In 
the  Nasslf  BuUdlng.  but  feels  that  the  faU- 
ure  of  the  Deportment  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  to  Inquire  about  the 
l^aUty  of  leasing  this  employee  parking  on 
their  own  initiative  prior  to  entering  tbe 
lease  contract  with  the  building  owner  has 
added  considerably  to  the  ultimate  cost. 
ClvU  Supersonic  Aircraft  Development 

Appropriation.    1970 885.000.000 

Estimate.      1971 389,988.000 

Reconunended  in  tbe  bm. 389.986.000 

The  committee  approves  the  8289.906,000 
requested  for  fiscal  year  1971  to  continue  the 
development  of  a  supersonic  passenger  trans- 
port aircraft  In  the  United  States. 

Every  year,  the  funding  request  for  the 
5ST  program  undergoes  considerable  scru- 
tiny, both  in  the  executive  branch  and  In 
the  Congress.  The  SST  program  has  prob- 
ably received  as  much  attention  and  exami- 
nation as  any  single  transportation  effort. 
The  culmination  of  these  reviews  has  always 
been  a  decision  to  move  forward  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  strongly  supported 
the  program  and  amendments  to  delete 
funds  for  the  SST  have  lost  by  wide  margins. 

The  supersonic  transport  Is  the  next  logical 
step  forward  In  commercial  aviation.  People 
have  always  bought  speed  in  transportation. 
This  was  true  in  tbe  case  of  subsonic  Jet 
aircraft  and  It  vrtll  be  true  In  the  case  of 
supersonic  Jet  aircraft. 

Thla  Is  the  age  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. It  Is  here  regardless  of  the  outcome 
of  the  American  SST  program.  The  British 
and  French,  working  together,  have  devel- 
oped and  have  flown,  and  flown  supersonl- 
cally.  their  supersonic  transport  called  the 
Concorde,  The  Soviet  Union  has  likewise 
developed  and  flown,  and  fiown  supersonl- 
cally  their  SST  transport,  the  TU-144.  These 
countries  will  each  have  production  SST'e  In 
service  years  before  an  Anwrlcan  SST  Is 
ready.  Tbe  longer  we  delay,  tbe  more  SST's 
will  be  purchased  from  tbe  British  and 
French  and  the  fewer  we  will  sell. 

For  years  this  country  has  dominated  air- 
craft sales  by  providing  over  80  peroent  of 
the  total  commercial  fieet  to  the  free  world. 
If  we  fall  to  develop  an  SST.  this  will  not 
remain  true.  We  will  continue  to  sell  sub- 
sonic aircraft,  but  the  leadership  role  will 
pass  to  those  who  fly  the  fastest  as  It  always 
has. 

There  Is  continuous  conoem  expressed 
about  the  possible  advene  effects  the  SST 
might  have  on  the  environment.  These  are 


not  new  issues  and.  in  fact,  the  FAA  and 
other  Qovernment  agencies  have  studied  the 
potential  environmental  effects  for  more  than 
6  years.  These  studies  have  significantly  In- 
fluenced  the  design  of  tbe  SST.  Smokeless 
engines,  work  on  Improved  noise  suppres- 
sion devices,  and  incorporation  of  a  Axed 
horizontal  stablllEer  to  provide  high  lift 
performance  for  community  noise  reduction 
are  examples  of  this  design  Influence.  While 
not  all  the  specific  technical  problems  have 
t>een  completely  resolved,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  these  problems  can  be  over- 
come and  that  the  pragrant  will  be  .success- 
ful. 

With  the  eale  of  300  aircraft  all  of  the 
Oovemment'5  investment  will  be  returned, 
and  If.  as  some  project.  500  aircraft  are  sold, 
the  Oovemment  will  receive  over  »1  billion 
more  than  Its  investment.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  cancel  the  program  at  this  time 
would  mean  the  loss  of  all  of  the  8708  mil- 
lion appropriated  to  date  plus  approximately 
•60  million  In  termination  costs. 

There  are  still  those  who  raise  tbe  sonic 
boom  Issue.  The  conunlttee.  however,  has 
received  strong  assurances  from  the  FAA  and 
the  Department  that  the  SST  wUl  not  be 
permitted  to  fly  at  sonlo  boom  producing 
speeds  over  populated  areas.  In  April  1970 
the  Depcu^ment  of  Transportation  Issued  a 
Notice  of  Proposed  Rule  Making  which  pro- 
hibits the  operation  of  commercial  alrcrart 
within  the  United  States  at  a  speed  that 
would  cause  a  sodIc  boom  to  reach  tbe 
earth's  surface. 

During  tbe  current  fiscal  year,  the  68T 
program  was  transferred  from  the  FAA  to 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
a  move  with  which  the  committee  agrees 
This  transfer  will  remove  the  direct  responsi- 
bility for  prototype  development  away  from 
the  administration  which  Is  directly  respon- 
sible for  the  aircraft's  certlflcaUon.  thus 
eliminating  posalble  concern  about  FAA  con- 
flJct  of  Interest. 

The  committee  Is  concerned,  bowever, 
about  the  number  of  field  personnel  cur- 
rently being  employed  to  monitor  the  pro- 
totype construction.  During  the  hearings.  It 
was  established  that  there  were  presently 
only  two  personnel  located  outside  of  the 
Washington  headquarters  at  tbe  airframe 
manufacturer's  plant.  The  committee  feels 
that  this  Is  far  from  satisfactory,  and  re- 
affirms Its  directive  that  the  Department  ee- 
ts^llsb  adequate  systems  of  financial  and 
pro^Lram  controls  to  help  prevent  further  cost 
overruns  during  the  critical  development 
years. 

Coast  Guard 
Operating  expenses 

Appropriation.  1970 1386.888.630 

Estimate,     1971 436,603,937 

Recommended  In  the  bill 423,363.937 

Reduction  below  estimate —3,340,000 

Tbe  amount  reoommended  Is  838.494307 
more  than  the  appropriations  enacted  for 
fiscal  year  1970  and  Is  814.819,307  more  than 
fiscal  1970  appropriations,  adjusted  to  In- 
clude the  pay  increases  provided  for  In  title 
n  of  the  Second  Supplemental,  as  passed  by 
the  House.  The  Increase  recommended  Is 
chiefly  to  Improve  existing  facilities,  to  op- 
erate newly  acquired  facilities,  and  to  meet 
workload  increasee  in  fields  such  as  recrea- 
tional boating  safety. 

The  $3,340,000  reduction  Is  baaed  prlinaxUy 
on  the  impact  of  the  Vletnamlaatlon  program 
and  a  decrease  In  general  support  costs.  The 
Commandant  testified  that  subsequent  to 
the  preparation  of  the  budget  It  was  decided 
to  turn  over  the  operation  of  two  high  en- 
durance cutters  to  Vietnamese  Navy  person- 
nel. Assuming  turnover  by  January  1,  1071. 
this  action  should  save  100  man-years.  The 
committee  notes  that  ths  budget  proposes 
$108,100,000  for  generskl  support  costs.  Tills 
18  approximately  36  percent  of  tbe  Coast 
Guard's  operating  expenses  budget.  The 
Committee   realises   that   these   costs   cover 
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more  than  normal  admlnlstratlTe  support, 
but  feels  that  some  reductions  can  be  made 
in  this  area. 

The  committee  recommends  restoration  of 
15  positions  under  this  appropriation  for 
public  information  and  congressional  rela- 
tions functions,  the  transfer  of  which  to  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  is  specifically  not  ap- 
proved. Public  Information  In  all  the  Armed 
Services  la  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  suc- 
cessful recruiting,  and  since  the  Coast  Guard 
depends  on  volunteers  for  all  of  Its  personnel, 
this  function  Is  especially  critical.  Further. 
due  to  the  high  volume  of  inquiries;  con- 
cerning the  thousands  of  young  men  In  uni- 
form, it  is  vital  that  there  be  »  direct  and 
rapid  access  to  the  top  level  of  management 
of  all  tbe  military  services,  an  access  which 
Ls  provided  by  full-time  sUffs  In  each  of  the 
other  Armed  Services.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  Coast  Guard  will  absorb  the  $230,000  re- 
quired to  fund  the  15  restored  positions 

Acquisition.  Con.«tructlon.  and  Improve- 
ments 

Appropriation.   1970 $67,700,000 

Estimate.   1971 - ---      100.000.000 

Recommended  In  the  bill 00.000.000 

Reduction   below  estimate —10.000.000 

Tbe  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $90  million,  an  increa.-w  of  $22,300.- 
000  over  the  amount  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  At  the  time  of  the  hearing,  the  Coast 
Guard  had  unobligated  fimds  amounting  to 
approximately  $60  million  in  this  appropria- 
tion, of  which  $17  million  was  estimated  to 
be  carried  over  into  fiscal  1971.  With  the  $90 
million  recommended  In  this  bill,  there 
BhotUd  be  sufficient  funds  to  cover  all  obli- 
gations  estimated    for   flscal    year    1971. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  $59  mil- 
lion requested  to  construct  a  new  polar  Ice- 
breaker. This  will  enable  the  Coast  Guard 
to  Initiate  Its  plan  to  replace  lU  six  World 
War  n  "wind-class"  ships  with  four  new  ice- 
breakers. 

Retired  Pay 

Appropriation.     1970 •87.760.000 

Estimate.   1971 64.S30.000 

Recommended  In  the  blU 64.630.000 

The  committee  has  provided  the  full 
amount  requested  for  retired  pay  of  military 
personnel  of  the  Coast  Guard  and  Coast 
Guard  Reserve,  members  of  the  former  light- 
house and  llfesavlng  services,  and  for  pay- 
ments to  survivors  pursuant  to  the  retired 
serviceman's  family  protection  plan.  Tbe 
total  average  nimiber  of  personnel  on  tbe  re- 
tired rolls  Is  estimated  to  be  14.701  in  flacal 
year  1971  as  compared  with  13.979  In  flscal 
year  1070  and  13394  In  fiscal  year  1969. 
Reserve  training 

ApproprtaUon,   1970— $36,900.  000 

tettmate.    1971 lO.OOO.OOO 

Reoommended  In  the  bill 17.  600.  000 

Increase  above  estimate. 7.500.000 

The  budget  proposes  to  phase  out  the  Coast 
auard  Selected  Reserve  training  program  by 
June  30.  1971.  Tbe  proposal  contemplates 
that  the  emergency  wartime  functions  of  the 
Selected  HsWM  i^f  can  reasonably  be  handled 
by  the  growing  number  of  regular  Coast 
Guardsmen  on  the  retired  rolls  and  enlistees 
who  ore  required  to  serve  In  a  standby  status 
for  3  years  aft«r  completing  4  years  active 
service.  The  committee  does  not  concur  with 
this  proposal.  While  there  are  arguments  for 
the  ellmlnaUon  of  the  Selected  Reserve  com- 
ponent of  the  Coast  Guard,  the  committee 
feels  that  It  has  not  been  denwnstrated  that 
his  Reserve's  basic  mobilisation  require- 
ments, particularly  In  the  field  of  port  secu- 
rity, can  ^tlsfactorlly  be  fnlfllled  as  proposed 
In  the  bndget.  There  is  presently  no  other 
Armed  Service  prepared  to  meet  the  port  se- 
curity defense  requirement  in  the  early  days 
of  a  moblllEatlon. 

The  committee  has  held  Intenslvs  hearings 
on  thi*  program  and  Is  recommending  ^pro- 
prlatlons  for  the  Ooast  Guard  Reserve  that 
lepreaent  an  inersase  of  $7,600,000  over  tbe 


budget  estimate  and  a  decrease  of  $8,400,000 
from  the  fiscal  year  1970  appropriation,  in  so 
doing,  the  committee  Is  directing  that  the 
number  of  personnel  In  the  Selected  Reserve 
be  reduced  to  lO.OOO  by  October  1.  1970. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  Coast  Guard  Is 
developing.  In  line  with  guidelines  set  down 
by  I  he  committee  last  year,  a  program  for 
the  peacetime  utUleatlon  of  the  Reserve  by 
the  regular  Coast  Guard  during  certain  na- 
tional emergencies  and  natural  disasters.  A 
10,000  man  Selected  Reserve  should  enable 
the  Coast  Guard  to  meet  IXs  most  urgent  re- 
quirements In  protecting  the  major  port 
areas  of  the  country  In  the  event  of  a  mobili- 
zation as  well  as  providing  a  nucleus  for 
utilization  in  more  inunediately  productive 
peacetime  programs  which  supplement  the 
reguliu-  Coast  Guard. 

Research.  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation 

ApproprtaUon.  1970 $14,600,000 

Estimate.  1971 —     34.000.000 

Recommended  In  the  bill _     10.  500. 000 

Reduction  below  estimate —4,500.000 

The  bill  includes  a  $5  million  Increase  over 
the  sum  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970.  Of 
the  total  amount  recommended.  $10  million 
ha£  been  approved  for  the  national  data  buoy 
development  project.  This  project  involves 
the  development  end  deployment  of  Improved 
unmanned  ocean  data  buoys  to  form  a  net- 
work for  the  collection  of  oceanogropblc  and 
atmospheric  data  foe  sclentlflc  and  opera- 
tional purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  increases  reconunended 
for  the  data  buoy  program,  the  committee 
has  allowed  an  Increase  of  $1,500,000  to  en- 
able the  Coast  Guard  to  continue  on-going 
programs  and  Initiate  new  research  efforts 
of  high  priority. 

FMeral  Aviation  Admlnlstntlon 
Operations 

Appropriation.  1970 $767,000,000 

Estimate.  1971 933.886.000 

Recoonmended  in  tbe  bill 933,886.000 

The  committee  recommends  tbe  full 
amount  of  the  budget  estimate  tar  the  third 
consecutive  year  for  operations  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  The  sum  re- 
quested and  recommended  Is  $166,885,000 
more  than  the  currenriy  enacted  fiscal  year 
1970  appropriotlons  and  $98,288,000  more 
than  fiscal  1970  approprtatlons  adjtjsted  to 
include  the  pay  increase  provided  for  In  title 
n  of  the  Second  Supplemental,  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  recommended  increase  provides  for 
4.381  new  positions,  of  which  3.265  are  air 
traffic  control  personnel.  Including  this  in- 
crease, the  Congress  will  have  provided 
9.496  new  air  traffic  control  personnel  since 
the  Department  of  Transportation  was  es- 
tablished. This  represents  a  virtual  doubling 
of  the  controller  work  force.  The  committee 
Is  well  aware  of  the  fact  thot  tbe  rapid  in- 
crease in  air  travel  has  placed  an  mcreaeed 
workload  upon  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, and  feels  that  It  Is  vital  that 
FAA  be  provided  with  the  personnel  and 
funds  needed  to  maintain  the  highest  pos- 
sible degree  of  safety  in  the  air.  There  tfiould 
t>e  no  compromise  with  tbe  safety  of  the 
passengers  and  crews  in  American  aircraft. 

TTie  committee  is  seriously  concerned 
about  the  problems  FAA  has  had  with  some 
of  Its  air  traffic  controllers.  A  numl>er  of 
these  problem  areas  were  addressed  In  the 
recent  Corson  Committee  report  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Secretory  In  January.  1970. 
T^e  Administrator  reetlfled  that  he  has  es- 
tablished nine  dlflerent  action  groups  end 
has  already  begun  implementation  of  some 
of  the  Corson  Committee's  recommendations. 
The  committee  applaudes  the  Administrator 
for  taking  this  st^  and  expects  to  be  fully 
advised  on  the  progress  of  this  Implemen- 
tation. 

It  Is  evident,  however,  that  these  employee* 
management   problems  stem   In  part  from 


matters  outside  the  control  of  the  FAA.  The 
rapid  growth  of  air  travel  of  all  kinds  during 
the  decade  of  tbe  I960's  has  created  a  situa- 
tion of  excefs  congestion  In  certain  areas  of 
the  Nation.  The  additional  personnel  funded 
In  the  post  3  years  are  Just  beginning  to  help 
meet  this  problem  and  the  committee  feels 
that  additional  steps  must  be  taken  to  al- 
levla'e   the  present   congestion. 

The  hearliigs  clearly  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  problems  of  aafely  controlling  air 
tralfic  are  caused  In  large  measure  by  the 
peaking  of  traffic  during  the  prime  tnivel 
licurs  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Staffing 
levels  In  control  centers  and  towers  are  to  a 
large  extent  governed  by  these  peak  traffic 
demands.  It  is  these  demands  which  are  the 
basl5  for  adding  thousonds  of  controller  per- 
sonnel over  rhe  past  several  years.  It  Is  this 
pcfiklng  phennmenon  also  which  Is  one  of  tbe 
major  causes  of  stress  on  controllers.  Tbe 
committee  twlleves  that  the  increasing  oon- 
centration  of  traffic  at  these  peak  hours  is 
a  r'^.'iult  In  part  of  unrealistic  scheduling  of 
rtighta  by  the  airlines.  At  some  airports,  for 
example,  large  niunbers  of  departures  and 
arrlvab;  are  scheduled  at  th?  same  time.  The 
ronunliiee  believes  that  this  practice  Is  a 
root  cause  of  miny  of  the  problems  In  air 
traffic  control.  It  requires  imnecesssrlly  large 
numbers  of  controllers.  Is  unrealistic,  and 
adversely  aOecU  the  safety  of  the  airways 
system.  Accordingly,  the  committee  requests 
that  the  Department.  In  close  ooUaboration 
with  tbe  CAB,  undertake  a  thorough  studv 
of  this  problem,  and  report  Its  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations  to  tbe  com- 
mittee no  later  than  February  1.  1971. 
Fflcllltles  and  Equipment 

Appropriation,  1970 $334,000,000 

Estimate.  1071 190.000.000 

Recommended  In  the  bill 190.000.000 

The  committee  has  provided  the  full 
amount  requested  In  the  budget  for  the  facil- 
ities and  equipment  required  to  help  meet  tbe 
grow<ng  olr  trafllc  congestion  and  aviation 
safety  problems.  This  Is  $34  million  less  than 
flscal  year  1970  appropriations.  However.  $90 
million  of  the  sum  provided  In  fiscal  year 
1970  was  frrieen  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
pending  enactment  of  the  user  charge  l*gls- 
latlon.  TTiat  leg^letlon  has  recently  been 
cleared  by  the  Congress. 

Tbe  request  for  135  additional  positions 
15  denied  There  are  currently  1.243  author- 
ized positions  under  this  appropriation  and 
the  committee  feels  that  installation  of 
equipment  can  be  provided  for  In  the  pro- 
curement contract,  thereby  eliminating  the 
need  for  additional  personnel. 

Research  and  Devtiopment 

Appropriation.  1970 $41,000,000 

Estimate,    1971 47,500.000 

Recommended  in  the  bill 46.000.000 

Reduction  below  estimate —3,500.000 

The  accomponylng  bin  Include;)  $45  mil- 
lion for  research  and  development  for  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  TTie  addi- 
tional  $4  million  provided  over  fiscal  year 

1970  should  en'ble  the  FAA  to  proceed  with 
Its  major  research  cffortB  In  the  fields  of  air 
traffic  control,  navigation,  aviation  weather. 
aircraft  safety,  and  aviation  roedldne. 

Last  year  the  ounmlttee  requested  that 
detailed  Informstlon  In  support  of  personnel 
requlreraente  be  Included  In  the  fiscal  year 

1971  Justifications.  The  Information  was  not 
included,  but  was  subsequently  made  avail- 
able to  the  conunlttee.  It  Is  expected  that 
future  Justifications  win  contain  detailed  In- 
formation on  personnel  requirements  for 
both  the  research  and  development  and  the 
facilities  and  equipment  approprtatlons. 
Operation  and  Maintenance.  National  Capital 

Airports 

ApproprtaUon.   1970 $9,660,000 

Estimate.    1971 10.600.000 

Reoommended  in  tbe  blU 10.600.000 

Reduction  bdow  estimate— — 100.000 
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The  funds  Included  !n  the  bill  for  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  ol  Washington  Na- 
tional and  Dulles  International  Airports  to- 
tal 810300.000.  an  increase  of  »850.0O0  over 
fUcal  year  1970.  No  new  personnel  are  re- 
quested or  recozntnended  The  increase  re- 
quested over  fliscAl  1970  Is.  for  the  most  part. 
a!trlbutoble  to  annuallaatlon  cost*,  funding 
of  existing  authorized  but  unfilled  poalUona. 
and  a  number  of  capital  equipment  pur- 
chases. 

As  has  been  true  In  the  part,  Washington 
National  Airport  ts  operating  at  a  profit, 
while  Dulles  International  Airport  continues 
to  operat*  at  a  deficit  which  eiceeda  the 
profit  at  Washington  National  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  a  projected  •2.477,000  net  loaa 
for  the  two  airports  for  fiscal  Tea*"  1971.  Al- 
though it  la  estimated  that  revenues  will 
exceed  operating  expenses  at  both  airports, 
application  of  interest  and  depreciation  ex- 
pen.-'es  will  result  in  a  profit  of  W.TQO.OOO  at 
Washington  National  and  a  loss  of  IS.aoS.OOO 
At  Dulles. 

Construction.  National  Capital  Airports 

Appropriation,     1970 tl. 900.000 

Estimate      1971. _ 11.000,000 

Rw^mmended  In  the  blU 4.000.000 

Reduction  below  estlmmte —7.000.000 

Under  the  committee's  recommended  re- 
duction, the  17  mllllou  requested  to  initiate 
constnictioj  of  the  expansion  of  the  Dulles 
Terminal  Building  would  be  temporarily  de- 
ferred. The  design  contract  provided  for  in 
fiscal  year  1970  has  not  been  awarded.  If 
this  contract  is  awRrded  and  the  design  work 
15  completea  during  fiscal  1971,  the  necee- 
8ax7  excavating  and  grading  ooiOd  be  started 
with  exlBtlnc  unobligated  funds.  At  the  time 
of  the  hearintr  the  Bureau  of  National  Capi- 
tal AlrportB  had  approximately  •6.7  million 
of  unobligated  construction  funds. 

The  $4  million  recommended  Is  •3.100.000 
more  than  the  amount  appropriated  (or  fis- 
cal year  1970  and  includes  tS  million  for  each 
alrport- 

Fcderat  Highway  Admlnittratlon 
OmCf  OF  THE  AOMimSTgATOR.  SAIAWIB  MO  EXPENSES 

Apprapriation  Trust  tonil 


Recommended  In  the  bill '  (68.4A8.000) 

Reductlott  below  estimate.—   (-9.425.000) 

■Includes  •289,000  to  be  transferred  from 
"Stat«  and  Community  Highway  Safety." 

The  limitation  recommended  is  •0.307.000 
above  the  level  enacted  'or  fiscal  year  1970 
and  •0;286.OOO  more  than  the  fiscal  year 
1970  limitation  adjusted  to  include  the  pay 
increase  provided  for  in  tlUe  11  of  the  Sec- 
ond Supplemental,  as  passed  by  the  House 
The  redutcions  tMlow  the  budget  total  •B.- 
425.000  and  arc  summarized  as  follows: 
Funds   for   the   comprehensive 

corridor  transportation  dem- 
onstration progrojr.  are  re- 
duced   from    SIO.000.000    to 

•S.000.000   --- -ts.ooo.ooo 

Contract  pro^T^im  in  the  Office 

of  Planning   is  held   at   the 

1970  level  of  •1.000.000 -  825,000 

Funds     for     electronic     route 

guidance  system  research  are 

disallowed    —1,400,000 

Funds  for  240  of  the  290  new 

positions  requested  have  been 

denied  .-- - —2.000.000 

Estimated  annual  iz^ition  coats 

are  reduced  by  •400.000 -400.000 


AoDnwfutien,  1170 

Eiitult.  1571_ 

BicommMded  la  Hm  bOI. . 
RflductiM  bflhm  tslinnli.. 


n. 190.000  (tlte7.000> 
S2S.0OO  ni.954,000> 
500,000         04.721.000) 


-2S.00O 


(-235. 000) 


The  budget  amendment  (H.  Doe.  91-339) 
proposing  to  separate  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  fror.  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  would  eliminate  this  appro- 
priation. Sine-  the  conunlttee  Mtabllahed 
this  appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1970  to  ob- 
tain a  better  oversight  of  the  staff  offlosa  of 
the  Administrator.  It  does  not  concur  with 
the  budget  request  to  eliminate  this  ac- 
count. Accordingly.  fu.nda  budgeted  in  other 
appropriations  for  staff  support  of  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administrator  are  traDsferred 
to  this  estimate  as  follows : 
Umltauon  on  general  sxpanssa 

(trust  fund) »14,9S«.000 

Motor  OaiTler  fiafety. BaS.OOO 

'mtal  estimate  1971 16.481.000 

The  total  general  and  trust  fxmds  recom- 
mended in  the  bill  amounts  to  •16J31X100. 
a   redticUoo    of    •200.000    below   the   budget. 
The    reducUon    is    baaed    primarily   on    the 
committee's   denial   of  26   of   the  requested 
new   positions.   This   acUoD   along    with   the 
counterpart   transfers   to  the   Office  of   the 
Secretary  and  the  transfers  to  the  National 
Highway   Safety    Bureau    reduces    the    total 
number  of  positions  in  this  oflloe  consider- 
ably below  the  fiscal  year  1970  lev^ 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Limitation  on 
Oeneral  '^^r*'""* 
(Traosfer  from  highway  tnurt  fond) 

Limitation,    1970. (•60.131,000) 

ntlmata,   1971 >  (77. 013, 000) 


Total   reduction -     -  9.425.000 

Under  the  committee's  recommendation, 
funds  provided  by  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
mlaistritlon  to  the  comprehensive  corridor 
demonstration  program  are  increased  by  $* 
mlllicn  o\er  flscil  year  1970.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admln- 
Irtratlou's  efforts  also  will  be  conducted  at 
this  level.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
funds  provided  will  allow  this  program  to 
proceed  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

Funds  to  continue  electronic  route  guid- 
ance system  research  have  been  specifically 
denied.  Testimony  Indicated  that  the  total 
estimated  cost  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  future 
yotrs  of  this  receorch  project  would  be  ap- 
proximately $4  million.  With  subsequent  In- 
stallation cosu  (or  such  a  system  being  con- 
s:dcrably  greater,  the  committee  does  not 
feel  thJt  the  benefits  cited  Justify  continu- 
ance oI  the  project. 

The  commltteo  has  denied  240  of  the  re- 
quested 290  new  positions  Approximately  70 
percent  of  the  Interstate  System  is  completed 
and  open  to  tr.^flic.  iind  the  committee  feels 
that  there  Is  little  need  for  a  large  increase 
In  the  Bureau's  staff  at  this  time. 

Federal-Aid  Highways  (Trust  Fund) 

Aoproprlatlon,  1970__ (»4.  419.  279.  000) 

EsUmate.  1971 (4.360.000.000) 

Recommended  In  the  bill..     (4.  350. 340. 000) 
Reduction  below  estimate-         (—9.860.000* 

The  accompanying  bill  Includes  •68.939,000 
lass  than  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  The  •9.660.000  reduction  telow  the 
budget  reSects  actions  recommended  by  the 
committee  in  connection  with  the  Office  of 
the  Administrator  and  Limitation  on  OenenU 
Expenses  appropriations  discussed  previously. 

No  reduction  Is  recommended  In  the  con- 
struction program.  As  a  result  of  voluntary 
curtallmenu  by  the  SUtes.  obligations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  will  be  reduced  to 
about  $4  billion  or  approximately  >1  billion 
t>eIow  the  original  estimate.  The  fiscal  year 
1971  budget  estimates  reflect  this  reduction. 

During  the  last  calendar  year  an  additional 
2.034  miles  of  the  Interstate  Highway  System 
were  completed  and  opened  to  trafflc.  As  of 
December  31.  1960.  stxnjt  39.600  miles,  or 
almost  70  percent  of  the  42^(00  mile  author- 
ised Interstate  System,  had  been  completed 
and  opened  to  traffic.  In  addition,  there  are 
almost  11.100  miles  on  which  coofitruotlon. 
right-of-way  acquisition,  or  preliminary  en- 
gineering Is  underway,  making  a  total  of 
roughly  40.700  miles  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem on  which  work  Is  ettber  completed  or 
underway. 

In  the  regular  Federal-aid  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  urban  programs  an  additional 
4.550  miles  were  oocnpleced  In  the  first  half 


of  fiscal  year  1970.  As  of  t>ecember  31.  1960. 

construction  projects  Involving  236.250  miles 

had  t>een  completed  at  a  cost  of  •20.9  billion. 

Contracts    Involving    an    additional    13300 

miles  were  authorlzsd  or  underway. 

RIght-of-Way  Revolving  Fund 

(Liquidation  of  conUact  authorization — 

trust  fund) 

Appropriation.  1970 (•40.000.000) 

EstUnate.  1971 (35.000.000) 

Recommended  in  the  blU (35.000.000) 

The  oocnmlttee  recommends  the  budget 
estimate  of  gSS  million  for  the  right-of-way 
revolving  fund.  This  is  »5  million  leas  than 
the  amount  appropriated  In  fiscal  year  1970. 
The  program  was  established  to  provide  a 
source  of  funding  to  permit  the  acquisition 
of  rights-of-way  several  years  in  advance  of 
actual  constructlaa  to  reduce  potential  in- 
fiatlonary  pressures  on  property  costs  and 
permit  more  adequate  eomprehenslvs  high- 
way planning. 

Highway  BeauUOcatlon 
(Llquldauon  of  contract  authorisation) 

Appropriation.  1970. («6,  000. 000) 

Estimate.  1971 (30,000,000) 

Recommended  In  the  biU (16.500.000) 

Reduction  below  esnmste (-8,600.000) 

A  liquidating  cosh  appropriation  of  916.- 
600.000  Is  recommended  for  the  highway 
beautiScatlon  program  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
Of  the  sum  provided,  approximately  111^ 
million  is  applicable  to  obligations  incurred 
during  fiscal  year  1970  and  •S  million  is  for 
fiscal  year  1971  obligations. 

As  in  last  year's  bill,  a  llmiutlon  on  obUga- 
tlona  Is  being  recommended.  The  limitation 
for  fiscal  year  1971  is  (5.5  million,  of  which 
•6  million  pertains  to  the  contract  authorl- 
aatlon  and  •500.000  to  administrative  ex- 
jjenses.  Under  existing  legislative  authority. 
approximately  gSJl  million  la  available  for 
obligation  under  contract  authority. 
Administrative  expenses 

Appropriation.  1970 $1,100,000 

Estimate.  1971 800,000 

Recommended  In  the  UU- 600.000 

Reduction  below  estimate -800.000 

The  bill  tncludea  an  appropriation  ot 
•6(X>.000  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
highway  beautlflcatlon  program,  a  decrease 
of  •600.000  from  the  amount  provided  for 
fiscal  year  1970.  The  funds  recommended 
should  be  adequate  to  administer  the  pres- 
ently authcrlJMd  program. 

Motor  Carrier  Safety 

ApproprtaUon.  1970 •2.300.000 

Estimate.  1971 --     4.118,000 

Recommended  in  the  bUl 3,443.000 

Reduction  below  estimate —676,000 

In  providing  •1.143.000  more  than  was  ap- 
propriated in  fiscal  year  1970  for  the  Bureau 
of  Motor  Carrier  Safety,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends 12  of  the  32  new  permanent  posi- 
tions requested  and  •400.000  of  the  6800.000 
requested  to  initiate  a  contract  research  and 
development  program. 

Although  the  committee  generally  does  not 
favor  Initiating  new  research  programs  In 
times  of  fiscal  stringency.  It  feels  that  the 
oommerclai  vehicle  and  driver  regulation 
areas,  to  which  this  effort  will  be  directed, 
should  tM)  given  a  higher  priority  than  they 
have  been  accorded  heretofore.  The  commit- 
tee expects  the  Bureau  to  be  sble  to  delineate 
specific  tangible  acoocnpllshments  resoltlng 
fr(»n  this  researoh. 

Forest  Highways 
(Liquidation  at  contract  authorization) 

Appropriation.    1970 (926.000,000) 

Estimate,    1971 (20,000.000) 

Recommended  in  the  bUl (16.000.000) 

Reduction  below  estimate (—6,000,000) 

The  forest  highway!!  program  utilizes  funds 
from  the  general  funds  of  the  Treaatiry  for 
the  construction  and  lmprovem«nt  of  main 
highways  wtthin  or  adjacent  to  national  fcr- 
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ests.  Moet  of  these  highways  are  on  the  regu- 
lar Federal-aid  highways  systems  and  are  eli- 
gible for  grants  under  regular  Federal-aid 
highways  programs.  Although  some  State 
contributions  are  made,  the  States  are  not 
required  to  participate  in  the  financing  of 
forest  highways. 

The  bill  includes  a  Uquldatlng  cash  ap- 
propriation of  (16  million  for  the  forest  high- 
ways program,  a  reduction  of  glO  million 
from  fiscal  year  1970.  Also  included  in  the 
accompanying  bill  is  a  provision,  similar  to 
those  included  in  past  years,  limiting  obliga- 
tions under  this  program  in  fiscal  year  1971 
to  932.500,000.  This  is  •10.500.000  below  the 
budget  estimate  and  64.500.000  more  than 
the  obligations  estimated  to  be  Incurred  In 
fl&cal  year  1970. 

Public  Lands  Highways 
(Liquidation  of  contract   authorisation) 

Appropriation.    1970 (•7.000,000) 

Estimate,    1971 (16.000,000) 

Recommended  in  the  bill (13.000.000) 

Reduction  below  estimate (—2.000.000) 

A  liquidating  caab  appropriation  of  913 
million  Is  recommended  to  finance  the  con- 
struction and  Improvement  of  highways 
through  public  lands  in  those  States  with 
large  areas  of  such  lands.  Virtually  all  of  the 
appropriation  is  required  to  liquidate  obli- 
gations incurred  in  fiscal  years  prior  to  1971. 
As  is  the  case  with  the  forest  highways  pro- 
grams, the  funds  for  the  public  Isnds  high- 
ways program  are  uppropriated  from  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  Treasury  tmder  contract 
authorization  provided  under  the  authoriz- 
ing legislation. 

As  in  past  years,  the  committee  has  in- 
cluded in  the  hill  a  linUUtlon  on  obligations 
in  fiscal  year  1971.  The  limitation  on  this 
program  Is  tlO  million,  which  Is  (6  million 
below  the  budget  estimate  and  •a  million 
more  than  the  obligations  estimated  to  be  in- 
curred In  fiscal  year  1970. 

National  highway  safety  bureau 
l^afflo  and  highway  safety 

Appropriation.    1970 929.650.000 

Estimate.    1971-. 68.075.000 

Recommended  In  the  bill 40,435.000 

Reduction  below  estimate — 12,640,000 

The  amended  budget  proposes  to  transfer 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  from 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration  to  an 
Independent  operating  status  within  the  De- 
partment. Under  this  request  the  Safety  Bu- 
reau will  fund  and  staff  its  own  administra- 
tive support  services  which  were  formerly 
provided  by  the  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  administer  the  traffic  and 
highway  safety  programs. 

The  committee  does  not  object  to  the  re- 
moval of  the  Safety  Bureau  from  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion. A  total  appropriation  of  943.046.000. 
including  the  •40.435.000  under  this  head- 
ing and  92,611,000  to  be  transferred  from 
"State  amd  Community  Highway  Safety".  Is 
recommended  for  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  Bureau.  ThLs  represents  a  reduction  of 
•  12.640,000  from  the  sum  requested  In  the 
amended  budget 

The  Safety  Bureau's  request  included  the 
sum  of  640.100.000  for  services  to  be  obtained 
through  contracts  with  other  organizations. 
The  committee  has  approved  629  million  for 
the  Bureau's  contract  program,  an  increase 
of  •S  million  over  fiscal  year  1970.  Testimony 
indicated  that  the  Bureau  intends  to  em- 
phasise three  major  programs  In  fiscal  year 
1971;  alcohol  countermeasures,  the  experi- 
mental safety  vehicle,  and  the  air  bag.  With 
the  funds  recommended  these  efforts  will 
be  able  to  proceed  at  a  substantially  in- 
creased level. 

Fuuds  have  been  approved  for  100  of  the 
254  requested  new  positions  This  will  pro- 
vide a  fiscal  year  1971  staffing  level  of  GS9 
poalUons.    Indndlnf    the    positions    being 


transferred  from  the  Oflloe  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. Federal  Highway  AdminiatraUon. 

The  committee  has  approved  the  proiKiaed 
reprogramlng  in  fiscal  year  1970  of  950.000 
for  the  NATO  Committee  on  the  Challenges 
of  Modern  Society,  and  has  allowed  two  of 
the  five  new  positions  requested  in  the  llscal 
year  1971  budget  for  this  effort. 

State  and  Community  Highway  Safety 
(Liquidation  of  Contract  authorization) 

Appropriation.    1970 (930.000.000) 

Estimate.   1971 (61.000.000) 

Recommended  In  the  bill  _.  _  (61 .  000. 000 ) 
Reduction  below  estimate..  (—10.000.000) 
A  llqtiidatlng  cash  appropriation  of  951 
million  IB  recommended  for  the  State  and 
Community  Highway  Safety  program  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  This  is  921  million  above  the 
amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1970.  The 
reduction  would  eliminate  a  910  million  con- 
tingency reserve  requested  in  the  budget  for 
possible  Increased  fiscal  year  1971  expendi- 
tures. 

As  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  8  years, 
the  committee  has  included  in  the  bill  a 
UmltaUon  on  obligations  In  fiscal  year  1971. 
The  970  million  limitation  recommended  Is 
the  same  as  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  Is 
•  10  milUoD  below  the  amount  estimated  to 
be  obligated  during  fiscal   1971. 

The  committee  is  oonoemed  about  the  lack 
of  State  participation  m  this  program.  The 
program  was  originally  presented  and  Justi- 
fied to  the  committee  as  one  which  stimulate 
and  assist  the  States  to  create  new  traffic 
safety  programs  and  expand  existing  pro- 
grams rather  than  one  under  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  share  the  cost  of 
existing  State  programs  ss  Is  presently  being 
dtme.  The  Director  testified  that  certain  Oot- 
emors  indicated  that  there  are  no  funds 
available  in  the  States  to  create  new  pro- 
grams. The  committee  feels  thst  the  fiscal 
situation  is  generally  no  more  critical  at  the 
State  level  than  in  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
and  believes  that  the  present  accident  rate 
on  our  Nation's  highways  Lb  a  problem  of 
sufficient  tirgency  to  warrant  support  of  new 
programs  at  every  level  of  government. 
Federal  Railroad  AdminiwtTotlon 
Office  of  the  Administrator 
aaJarlsa  and  eipeaaes 

Appropriation,    1970 91.060,000 

Estimate,  1971 1.800.000 

Recommended  In  the  bill l.SM.  000 

Reduction  below  estimate —305.000 

The  bill  includes  9345.000  more  than  the 
amount  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1970. 
Twelve  of  the  requested  26  new  positions  are 
approved,  as  are  the  funds  required  to  sup- 
port the  six  positions  transferred  from  the 
Federal  Highway  Administration.  The  com- 
mittee has  denied  14  positions  and  the  pro- 
posed Increases  for  contractual  aerrleea  and 
printing. 

While  the  committee  has  approved  certain 
Increases  for  this  office,  it  is  still  not  satisfied 
that  there  is  sufficient  authority  vested  in 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  to  oope 
with  the  many  problems  currently  fad&g  the 
railroads  of  America. 

Bureau  at  Railroad  Safeitr 

Appropriation.  1970 34.060,000 

Ktlmate.    1971 - 4,660.000 

Recommended  In  the  blU 4,800.000 

Reduction  below  estUnate —60,000 

The  sum   reoommended  Is  9480.000  more 
than  the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal  1970- 
No   additional   positions   were   requested   or 
allowed.  Most  of  the  Increase  is  related  to 
annoallsatlon  and  Increased  travel  ca«u. 
High  Speed  Oround  TVanaportAtlon 
Research   and  Development 
Required  legislation  which  would  author- 
lae  the  oontlDuatlon  of  this  progrvn  to  fiscal 
year  1971  bu  not  yet  bean  enaeted.  Tlure- 


fore,  the  committee  has  deferred  oonsidera- 
tlon  of  thlB  appropriation  at  this  time.  At 
such  time  as  suthorizlng  legislation  Is  en- 
acted, the  estimate  will  be  considered. 

The  requested  fiscal  year  1970  reprogram- 
lng of  91,040,000  from  the  Autotraln  project 
to  begin  BlU  preparation  at  the  high  speed 
ground  test  facility  at  Pueblo,  Colo.,  is 
^proved. 

Railroad  research 

Appropriation,  1970 3*00,000 

■rtlmate.  1971 1,600.000 

Recommended  in  the  bUl 900,000 

Reduction  below  estimate —900.000 

The  committee  recommends  a  •600.0(M.  or 
300  pert»nt,  increase  for  this  approprlstlon. 
The  research  conducted  under  this  program 
Is  directed  toward  three  broad  categories: 
Railroad  safety,  environment,  and  ziatlonal 
transportetlon  efllclency 

Alaska  Ballroad  Bevolvlng  Fund 
The  administration  has  proposed  and  there 
is  legislation  pending  to  permit  the  sale  of 
the  Alaska  Railroad  during  fiscal  year  1971 
No  appropriation  Is  requested  or  recom- 
mended. The  operation  and  maintenance  pro- 
gram Is  expected  to  remain  at  a  level  approx- 
imating est1n\ated  revenues  and  proposed 
capital  Imorovements  are  anticipated  to  be 
wtthin  the  capability  of  the  present  force 
structure.  It  is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of 
the  budget  year  there  will  be  an  unobligated 
fund  balance  of  96.976.000.  The  committee 
has  Included  t'e  requested  language  permit- 
ting the  Alaska  Railroad  to  be  operated  from 
the  Alaska  Railroad  Revolving  Fond. 
Vrhan  Mass  Transportation  AdminittroHon 
Salaries  and  expenses 

ADpropna«on.  1970 -  91,600.000 

Estimate.  1971 - 4,000.000 

Recommended  In  the  WB 8,200.000 

Reduction  below  estimate —900,000 

In  providing  an  inoraase  of  91.700X100  over 
fiscal  year  1970.  the  ocmunlttee  has  approved 
48  of  the  118  additional  podtlons  requested 
This  Increase,  coupled  with  the  70  positions 
provided  in  fiscal  1970.  wlU  give  UMTA  three 
times  the  number  of  personnel  they  had  two 
years  ago.  As  the  committee  stated  last  year. 
additional  qualified  personnel  are  essential 
if  the  urban  mass  transportetlon  program  Is 
going  to  be  effectively  administered.  However. 
If  too  hasty  selections  of  personnel  axe  made 
without  a  careful  screening  to  find  the  best 
man  for  the  Job  In  ea-Jb  instance.  UMTA 
could  quickly  find  Itself  burdened  with  too 
many  mediocre  personnel  to  effectively 
achieve  Ite  programed  obJecUves. 

As  previously  discussed,  the  oommlttee  Is 
recommending  that  the  Department  review 
1«  field  oflloe  organization.  Pending  the  com- 
pletion of  this  review  the  committee  has  not 
allowed  any  additional  field  office  personnel 
for  UMTA, 

Urban  Msmb  Transportetlon  Fund 
No  ^jproprtatlon  U  requeued  for  this  pro- 
gram in  the  pending  budget.  In  the  fiaoal 
year  1970  bill,  the  Congress  appropriated 
•214  million  for  Urban  Mass  Transportetlon 
grants  for  fiscal  year  1971.  At  that  time  It 
appeared  imlikely  that  the  pending  public 
transporteUon  asststanoe  leglalatlon  would 
be  enacted  eooo  enough  to  provide  for  the 
continuity  of  the  progr»ni. 

This  new  legislation,  which  provides  5-year 
contract  authority,  currently  has  passed  the 
Senate,  and  If  enacted.  UMTA  propose  to 
obligate  up  to  •850  million  during  nac»l  1971 
As  presently  eUTlsloned  by  UMTA  these  obli- 
gations would  be  incurred  prtoe  to  any  fcr- 
mal  prteentatlon  to  the  appropriations  com- 
mittees of  the  <3ongreas.  The  committee  does 
not  favor  the  granting  of  long  term  contrac- 
tual authority  by  substantive  legislation  and 
has  included  a  provision  limlUng  commlt- 
mente  in  fiscal  year  1971  to  ^314  mlilioQ  Such 
a  llmltetton  will  enable  the  ooaunlttee  to 
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consider  th«  r«1fttlv«  prtorltr  of  urban  mass 
trans port«Uou  grmnts  along  wltb  other  pro- 
^ama  In  th«  budget. 

St.  Lawrence  Stfotcay  Development 
Corporation 

Tbe  •ccompuiylng  bill  Includes  the  same 
language  wtucb  bu  be«n  carried  previously 
authorizing  the  St.  Lnwrenoe  Seaway  Devcl- 
opniemt  Corporation  to  make  expenditures 
wUhtn  the  Umlts  of  the  fxinds  available  to 
the  Corporation  to  carry  out  Its  programs. 
The  language  Included  In  the  bin  Is  exactly 
the  same  Ianguag«  provided  last  year  and 
requested  tn  the  fiscal  year  1071  budget. 

Coder  the  existing  toll  system,  which  er- 
tends  through  the  1970  season.  It  appear? 
that  the  Corporatloa  will  not  be  able  to 
oxncM-tize  Its  funded  debt  and  related  ob- 
Ugstlons.  However,  discussions  with  the  Ca- 
nadian Seaway  Authority  regarding  the  level 
of  tolls  and  other  matters  affecting  the  ade- 
quacy of  Income  are  scheduled  to  be  held 
before  the  end  of  the  current  year's  navlga- 
tloQ  season. 

Limitation  on  Administration  Brpensee 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway   Development 

Corporation 

Limitation.  1970 (•600.000) 

Bstimaie.  1071 (TOO.OOO) 

Recommended  In  the  bill (700.000) 

The  committee  recommends  on  increase  Id 
the  llnutation  of  •lOO.OOO  more  than  was 
provided  In  the  Oseal  year  1970  bUl.  This  in- 
crease is  primarily  to  cover  annuallzatlon 
costs  and  wlthm-grade  Increases.  No  addl- 
tlonal  positions  are  requested  or  recom- 
mended. 

TTTI^  a — BKtJiTXI)   AOXNCZXS 

National  Traiuportatton  Safety  Board 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Appropriation.     1970 K,  060,  000 

Estimate,    1971 «.  lao,  000 

Recommended  In  the  blU fl,  000,  000 

Reduction  below  estimate — 130.000 

The  appropriation  recommended  by  the 
committee  will  provide  (950.000  more  than 
the  •S.OSO.OOO  appropriated  for  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  for  fiscal  year 
1970. 

Tbe  estimate  proposed  funding  of  10  new 
positions.  The  committee  has  approved  the 
four  positions  requested  for  aircraft  accident 
investigation  and  the  two  poeltlons  requested 
for  surface  transportation  accident  Investiga- 
tion. Specifically  denied  are  one  position  for 
program  support,  three  positions  for  "before- 
the-fact"  aviation  accident  prevention,  and 
•30.000  for  consultant  services  in  connection 
with  aviation  accident  prevention. 

The  committee  has  not  allowed  any  funds 
for  the  new  "before-the-fact"  aviation  aocl- 
dent  prevention  program,  since  virtually  all 
the  operations  of  the  PAA  are  oriented  to- 
ward aviation  safety  and  accident  preven- 
tion. If  the  Safety  Board  were  permitted  to 
exercise  Its  authorities  as  broadly  as  the  law 
might  be  Interpreted.  It  could  duplicate 
many  of  the  functions  of  the  PAA  and  other 
Department  of  Transportation  admlntstra- 
tlons,  Tbe  committee  beUeves  that  the  Board 
can  make  very  effective  use  of  tu  personnel 
by  generally  confining  Its  activities  to  acci- 
dent Investigation. 

Cttfil  JMronamttea  Board 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Appropriation,  1970 •10.300.000 

Estimate.  1971 II.  134.000 

Beoommoaded  La  tha  bOl 11.134.000 

Tbe  bUl  includes  the  full  •11,194.000  r»- 
qtMsted  for  salarlea  and  expenses  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board.  No  new  positions  wore 
requested  and  none  are  reoommendad.  As 
previously  mentioned  the  oommlttaa  baa  dl* 
reeted  a  >otnt  PAA-CAB  study  on  KfaednUng 
wltb  a  view  towards  alleviating  aoma  of  tbe 
present  air  trafflc  coogmtiaa  during  tbe  peak 
houn. 


Payments  to  Air  Carriers 

Appropriation.    1970 •39.500.000 

Battmat*.    1971 27.837.000 

Recommended  In  the  Mil 37.337.000 

Tbe  committee  has  approved  tbe  budget 
request  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  lor 
payments  to  nine  local  service  and  four 
Alaskan  carriers  to  make  air  transportation 
available  to  certain  amaller  cltlee  and  towns 
that  would  not  otherwise  be  served.  The 
amount  recommended  Is  16,173.000  Iwlow 
flacal  year  1970. 

At  tbe  time  of  the  bearing  there  were  a 
numbar  of  petitions  pending  before  the 
Board,  which,  if  approved:,  would  require 
an  Increase  in  the  flacal  year  1071  sutwldy 
payments. 

InterMtate  Commerce  CommUHcm 
Salaries  and  Expenses 

Appropriation.    1970 »3»,  137,000 

Estimate,    1971 3S,tfOO,000 

Recommended  In  tbe  blU 37,000,000 

Increase  above  estimate -t- 1,400, 000 

Tbe  committee  recommends  an  at^roprla- 
tlon  of  $27  tnllllon  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  This 
la  a  91. 400.000  Increase  over  the  budget  esti- 
mate and  a  41373.000  increase  over  currently 
enacted  Oscal  year  1970  appropriations,  but 
Is  a  437.000  decrease  from  fiscal  1970  appro- 
priations adjusted  to  Include  the  pay  Incnrase 
provided  for  in  UUe  II  of  the  Second  Supple- 
mental, aa  passed  by  the  House. 

Of  the  183  position  decrease  propoeed  in 
the  budget,  the  Commission  Indicated  that 
It  required  reinstatement  of  ISl  positions  in 
order  to  carry  out  lis  basic  responsibilities  at 
minimal  levels.  The  committee  conducted  an 
in -depth  review  of  the  Commission's  per- 
sonnel  requirements  and  is  t***"'^"'*"'**"B 
an  increase  over  the  budget  of  140  pcaltlona. 
This  will  give  the  C-ommlsaion  a  total  of  1365 
permanent  positions,  or  about  300  more  than 
the  fiscal  year  1971  year  end  emirioyment 
celilng  impoeed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Id  the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  tbe  ICC 
requires  a  stgnlflcantly  larger  number  of  per- 
sonnel than  would  t>e  allowed  under  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  celling.  That  celling 
would  have  reqtjlred  the  CommU&lon  to  op- 
erate at  Us  lowest  employment  since  1963. 
even  though  tbe  regulated  Industry's  rev- 
enues received  and  ton-miles  of  freight  trans- 
ported grew  by  &0  percent  during  tbe  same 
period. 

The  Commission's  ability  to  carry  out  Its 
responstbllllles  assigned  by  the  law  is  dl- 
rectlr  related  to  the  number  of  technical  em- 
ployees available.  These  personnel  provide  for 
the  investigation,  compliance  and  prosecu- 
tion of  the  economic  regulatory  functions  as- 
signed to  the  Commission.  Tbe  committee 
believes  that  the  Ciom mission's  efTectlvenese 
In  regulating  the  Nation's  surface  transpor- 
tation system  would  have  been  severely  im- 
paired If  the  budget  cuts  proposed  had  been 
adopted  and  the  general  public  would  have 
suffered  therefrom. 

The  committee  expects  that  these  person- 
nel additions  will  t>e  applied  to  operating 
program  areas  rather  than  in  administrative 
and  support  funcUona  and  looks  forward 
to  3  more  effective  and  efficient  resolution 
of  transportation  problems  affecUng  tbe 
public. 

WoMhfngton  Metropolitan   Area  Trantit 

Authority 

Federal  Contribution 

Appropriation,  1970 •43.173.000 

btlmate.    1071 *8«8,030,000 

Recommended  in  the  bill •330.028.000 

Reduction  below  estimate — 38.011.000 

'  Includes  •188.011,000  advance  funding  re- 
quested for  Oscal  year  1973. 

■Includes  an  advance  appropriation  of 
•150  million  for  fiscal  year  1073. 

Tbe  committee  has  approved  the  full 
budget  request  of  •180.038.000  for  flacal  year 


1971  and  an  advance  appropriation  for  fiscal 
year  1973  of  $lbO  miUlon  for  tbe  Federal 
share  of  the  rapid  rail  transit  system  to  serve 
the  National  Capital  area.  In  view  of  tbe  r«- 
cent  delays  which  the  system  has  encoun- 
tered, the  committee  believes  that  tbe  •330,' 
028.000  allowed  should  provide  adequate  Fed- 
ei-al  financing  to  carry  tbe  program  through 
hscal  year  1973. 

Tm.e  m — gknxxal  provisions 

Two  new  general  provisions  are  proposed: 

Section  303 — places  a  limitation  on  com- 
mitments tor  grants-in-aid  for  airport  de- 
velopment of  •330.000.000. 

Section  308 — places  a  limitation  on  com- 
mltmentfl  for  urban  mass  transportation 
grants  of  •314.000,000,  plus  additional 
amounts  appropriated  therefor. 

Other  changes  proposed  are  as  follows: 

Section  304— limits  obligations  for  "High- 
way Beau tlfl cation"  to  •S.SOO.OOO. 

Section  300 — limits  obligations  for  "Forest 
Highways"  to  •33.500.000. 

Section  307— limits  obllgationa  for  "Public 
Lands  Highways"  to  CIO.OOO.OOO. 

In  addition,  tbe  section  pertaining  to 
FAA  lease  purchase  contracts  has  been  de- 
leted. 

LimitatioTu  and  lefftMlative  provistont 

Tbe  following  limitations  and  legislative 
provisions  not  heretofore  carried  In  eon- 
nectlon  with  soy  appropriation  bill  are 
recommended. 

On  page  4.  In  connection  with  Operating 
Expenses:  ":  Provided  further.  That  not  to 
exceed  4100.000  shall  be  available  for  es- 
penses.  and  otherwise  provided  for,  necessary 
to  enable  the  Coast  Quard  to  discbarge  Its 
responsibilities  in  connection  with  tbe  meet- 
ing of  the  lltb  International  Lifeboat  Con- 
ference, including  transportation  and  enter- 
tainment of  official  repiresentatlves.** 

On  page  II.  in  connection  wltb  Highway 
Beautincatton:  ",  together  wltb  4600.000  for 
necessary  administrative  expenses  for  carry- 
ing out  such  provtslone  of  tnie  33,  United 
States  Code,  as  authorised  by  section  6(g)  of 
tbe  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968." 

On  pnge  13.  tn  connection  with  State  and 
Community  Highway  Safety  (Liquidation  of 
Contract  Authorization) :  "and  not  to  ex- 
ceed 4389.000  may  be  advanced  to  tbe  appro- 
priation 'Federal-Aid  Highways  (trust  fund)' 
for  admlnlstraUon  of  this  program." 

On  page  18,  in  connection  with  Orants-ln- 
.\ld  for  airport  development: 

Sec.  303.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  commitments 
for  grants-in-aid  for  airport  development  ag- 
gregating more  than  •320.000.000  '.tx  fiscal 
year  1971." 

On  page  19,  In  connection  with  TTtban  Mass 
Transportation : 

■'Sxc.  308.  None  of  the  funds  provided  In 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expenses  in  connection  with  commitments 
for  grants  for  Urban  Mass  Transportation  ag- 
gregating  more  than  •314.000.000  in  fiscal 
year  1971.  plus  the  additional  amounts  ap- 
propriated therefor." 

Separate  vieva  on  the  superatmie  trantport 

(SST) 

I.  Introduction 

The  great  naturalist.  Charles  Darwin,  was 
once  a  house  guest  of  a  friend  wboee  two 
small  boys  decided  to  play  a  Joke  on  htm. 
They  took  a  centipede  and  glued  to  It  a 
beetle's  bead,  a  butterfly's  wing  and  a  grass- 
hopper's legs.  Then,  showing  It  to  Darwin, 
they  asked  Innocently:  "Mr  Darwin,  what 
kind  of  a  bug  Is  this?"  Darwin  looked  at 
It  solemnly.  "Did  It  hum  when  you  caught 
It,  boys?"  he  Inquired  Scarcely  able  to  con- 
ceal tbelr  mirth,  the  boys  replied  "Tee.  sir. 
It  did"  "That's  Itr  satd  Darwin  trium- 
phantly. "It's  a  humbugt" 

Some  may  say  tbe  word  "humbug**  Is  too 
strong  to  apply  to  tbe  S8T.  but  the  fact  Is 
that   only  now   is  Congress   becoming  fully 
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of  the  truth  surroundlnc  the  SST 
program. 

It  now  appears  that  tbe  costs  to  tbe  Oov- 
emment  may  escalate  to  •S  billion  (shades 
of  the  C&Al)  If  the  contractor  cannot  obtain 
financing  for  production.  Compare  this  with 
President  Kennedy's  promise  wbcn  he  ap- 
proved the  program  in  1962  that  the  SST 
would  not  cost  the  Government  more  than 
•7&0  million. 

And  certainly  the  plane.  If  and  when  built. 
will  not  hum.  It  will  roar  .  .  .  and  such  a 
roarl  The  eminent  physicist.  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Garwln.  a  member  of  tbe  President's  Science 
Advisory  Council,  told  a  congressional  sub- 
committee recenUy  that  the  SST  would  pro- 
duce as  much  noise  as  fifty  747  "Jumbo  Jets" 
taking  off  at  once  I 

Dr.  Garwln  was  not  referring  to  sonic 
boom.  That's  another  matter  and  another 
supersonic  handicap.  He  was  talking  about 
engine  noise,  noise  that  builds  up  as  en- 
gines ore  gunned  for  takeofl.  The  Anglo- 
French  supersonic  plane,  the  Concorde,  Is 
Just  as  noisy.  There  Is  a  good  poeslhlllty  that 
the  harassed,  nolse-senslttve  airport  author- 
ities will  not  permit  the  ear-Epllttlng  super- 
sonlca  to  use  their  facilities  because  tbe 
angry  reaction  of  the  surrounding  residents 
would  be  Immediate  and  strong. 

I  have  not  raised  tbe  Issue  of  sonic  boom 
In  this  report,  not  because  it  is  not  Impor- 
tsnt.  but  rather  because  the  administration 
Insists  there  will  be  no  supersonic  flights 
which  generate  sonic  boom  over  the  United 
States.  I  am  willing  to  accept  that  pledge 
for  the  time  being,  even  though  I  am  con- 
cerned that  the  pledge  may  be  rescinded  if 
the  SST  comes  Into  existence.  At  such  time 
the  pressures  to  permit  supersonic  flight  with 
sonic  boom  may  become  so  great  as  to  be 

I  irresistible  because  it  is  exceedingly  doubt- 

ful that  the  SST  can  achieve  economic  via- 
bility as  long  aa  It  Is  required  to  fly  sub- 
sonlcally  over  populated   areas    The  Amert- 
2,  can  people  must  not  overlook  the  statement 

3J  of  Major  General  Jewel  E.  Maxwell,  who  was 

X'  previously   tbe   heod   of   the  SST  program. 

General  Maxwell  said: 

"We  believe  that  people  in  time  will  come 
to  accept  the  eonic  boom  as  they  have  the 
rather  unpleasant  side  effects  which  have 
accompanied  other  advances  tn  transporta- 
tion." 

I  suspect  that  tn  time  a  huge  propaganda 
campaign  will  be  undertaken  to  woo  tbe 
American  people  with  some  slogan  about 
"the  wonderful  world  of  the  SST"  and  for 
them  to  stop  worrying  and  learn  to  love  tbe 
b3om.  But  no  matter  bow  attractive  tbe 
sales  pitch,  or  how  enticing  the  advenlslng. 
tbe  fact  will  be  that  the  aonlc  boom  will 
constitute  a  major  degradation  of  man's  en- 
vironment and  cannot  be  accepted. 
XL  The  SST  WUl  Contribute  SlgnlfleanUy  to 
Pollution  of  Our  BnvlronmaaC 
A.  Airport  noise 
A  few  weeks  ago  tbe  entire  nation  observed 
"Earth  Day."  Meetings  were  held  all  over  the 
oountxy  to  take  stock  of  tbe  defilement  of  our 
environment  through  the  polluting  of  our 
lakes  and  streams,  tbe  fouling  of  the  atmos- 
phere and  the  Increasing  bedlam  of  Dolae 
dinning  our  ears.  Tbe  SST  will  be  an  Instru- 
ment for  further  deterioration  of  our  en- 
vironment and  It  is  Incredible  that  tbe  Fed- 
eral government  should  be  flnancinc  tta  de- 
velopmant. 

Aviation  Week  and  5paoe  Teehnolon>  >  >«- 
Epected  trade  publication  wbleh  adltottally 
supports  the  SST.  stated  in  lu  January  6, 
1970  Issue: 

"Tbe  noise-limiting  factor  In  tba  air- 
plane's introduction  will  be  a  sideline  oolae 
emanating  from  tbe  airplane's  massive  67,- 
OOO-pound  thrust  turbojeu.  It  Is  a  obarao- 
terlstlc  already  accepted  in  the  design  of  the 
aircraft.  FAA  has  suong  hopes  solutions  will 
be  found  bj  tbe  time  tbe  airplane  enters 
senrlce  In  1B7B.  But  currently  tbere  are  no 


proven  technological  methods  of  substan- 
tially cutting  tbe  noise  without  sevenly  re- 
ducing engine  performance." 

It  U  true  that  the  SST  wHI  create  lass 
community  noise  along  Its  flight  path  than 
present  subsonic  aircraft.  It  Is  leas  noisy  tn 
Its  approach,  too.  However,  and  this  is  most 
Important.  It  generatee  a  noise  called  "side- 
line nolae,"  which  is  much  greater  than  any 
subsonic  Jet  like  the  707  or  the  747.  In  terms 
of  the  noise  limits  issued  by  tbe  FAA.  tbe 
SST  will  be  three  or  four  times  louder  than 
such  standards  permit.  Its  sideline  nolae  wHI 
be  four  or  Ave  times  louder  than  tbe  747. 
Tbe  day  is  past  when  we  must  accept  sticb 
penalties  as  the  price  of  "progrees."  The  con- 
dition of  our  environment  is  In  great  meas- 
ure attributable  to  tbe  unheeding  preasvipe 
of  Industrial  advances.  If  Earth  Day  meant 
anything.  It  slgntfles  that  tbe  people  of  this 
cotintry  are  determined  to  assess  the  impact 
of  Bclentlflc  advances  in  terms  of  tbelr  poa- 
sible  degradation  of  tbe  environment.  Tbe 
SST  must  be  weighed  by  that  standard. 

Mr.  Russell  Train,  the  Chairman  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Council  on  Knvtrozunental 
Quality,  has  expressed  similar  fears  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee: 

"At  present  the  most  significant  unre- 
solved environmental  problem  I  see  for  tbe 
supersonic  transport  is  the  high  level  of  noise 
in  the  vicinity  of  airporU.  Because  of  Its 
relatively  steep  degree  of  climb,  the  SST  wlU 
actually  create  less  community  noise  in  tbe 
direction  of  its  flight  path  than  present  sub- 
sonic Jet  aircraft.  Tbe  SST  also  generates 
leas  noise  on  approach.  However,  the  current 
design  of  the  U.S.  supersonic  transport  and 
of  the  Concorde  leads  to  a  noise  field  radi- 
ated perpendicular  to  the  runway,  called 
"sideline  noise,"  than  that  of  tbe  conven- 
tional subsonic  Jets.  In  terms  of  the  measures 
used  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
to  assess  annoyance,  the  SST  wotUd  be  three 
to  four  times  louder  than  current  FAA  side- 
line noise  standards  and  four  to  five  times 
louder  than  the  747.  In  terms  of  noise  pres- 
sure, the  sideline  noise  level  would  also  be 
substantially  higher  than  that  of  subsonic 
Jets  meeting  FAA  requirements." 

Additionally,  Dr.  Raymond  BlspUnghoff, 
Dean  of  the  MTT  School  of  Engineering  and 
Chairman  of  the  SST  Technical  Evaluation 
Committee  formed  last  year  by  FAA  to  re- 
view the  plane,  said  much  the  same  thing 
before  our  committee  last  year. 

"Although  the  community  noise  generated 
by  the  SST  is  no  greater  than  contemporary 
subsonic  transport  airplanes,  the  sideline 
noise  is  appreciably  greater.  There  Is  very 
little  prospect  of  bringing  the  sldeltne  nolae 
down  to  subsonic  transport  levels  by  any 
practical  methods  known  at  tbe  present 
time." 

And  this  year.  Dr.  Garwln  told  our  commit- 
tee: 

"It  should  be  empbaelxed  that  at  135 
PNdB  of  airport  noise,  the  SST  will  produce 
AS  much  noise  as  the  simultaneous  takeoff 
of  60  Jumbo  Jets  satisfying  the  108  PNdB 
aubsonic  requirement." 

In  Its  passage  of  P.L.  90-^11,  Congress 
moved  to  limit  the  aircraft  noise.  Pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  by  law.  the  FAA  has 
established  propoeed  maximum  limits  for 
subsonic  aircraft.  Tbe  limits  ectabllsbed  for 
EUpersoDlcs  should  be  within  the  same 
levels,  or  else  communities  and  air  facilities 
in  tbe  United  States  which  have  become 
acctistomed  to  lower  noise  levels  will  suffer 
a  very  great  increaee  in  perceived  notse. 

The  whole  purpose  of  environmental  pro- 
tection 18  to  act  before  the  problem  appears. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  seems  to 
be  tailoring  noise  reetrtctlona  on  tbe  SST 
according  to  what  can  be  achieved  by  the 
manufacturer  rather  than  what  is  neressary 
to  protect  the  public.  The  inescapable  raetilt 
of  juch  a  policy  would  be  lurther  deteriora- 
tion of  tbe  environment. 


B.  By  modifying  the  world's  climate 
At  first  glance  tbe  notion  that  the  SST 
could  produce  changes  In  tbe  world's  weath- 
er seems  to  be  Implausible  In  the  extreme. 
When  I  first  heard  several  months  ago  of 
the  concern  of  meteorologists  about  the  ef- 
fects of  SST  flight  on  the  stratospbere  I  was 
skeptical.  But  any  doubts  I  might  have  had 
about  the  reality  of  tbelr  objections  were 
laid  to  rest  by  Mr.  Russell  Train,  tbe  Chair- 
man of  the  President's  OotincU  on  Environ- 
mental Quality. 

Mr.  Train  is  extremely  well  qualified  to 
make  an  informed  Judgment  about  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  tbe  environment.  This  is 
what  he  says  about  SST*s  and  tbe  weatber 
■'I  now  turn  to  a  potential  problem  which 
has  not  received  tbe  attention  it  deserves. 
The  supersonic  transport  will  fly  at  an  alti- 
tude between  60.000  to  70,000  feet.  It  will 
place  into  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  large 
quantities  of  water,  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen 
oxides  and  particulate  matter  This  port  of 
the  atmosphere  is  to  a  substantial  extent 
Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  atmosphere.  For 
example,  on  the  average.  IS  months  are  re- 
quired for  a  water  molecule  introduced  into 
the  atmosphere  at  66.000  feet  to  find  Its  way 
to  the  lower  atmosphere.  A  fleet  of  500  Amer- 
ican SST"8  and  Concordes  flying  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  atmoephere  could,  over  a  period 
of  years,  increase  the  water  content  by  as 
much  as  60  to  100  percent.  ThU  could  be 
very  significant  because  observations  indi- 
cate that  the  water  vapor  content  of  tbe 
Btratoephere  has  already  increased  about  60 
percent  over  the  last  five  years  due  presum- 
ably to  natural  processes,  although  there  is 
a  possibility  which  should  be  reeearcbed  that 
subsonic  Jets  have  been  contributing  to  this 
Increase. 

"Water  in  this  part  of  the  atmosphere  oan 
have  two  effects  of  pracUcal  sl^ilflcanee. 
First.  It  would  affect  the  balance  of  heal  in 
the  entire  atmosphere  leading  to  a  warmer 
average  surface  temperature.  Calculations  on 
the  magnitude  of  this  Increased  temperature 
are  most  uncertain  but  probably  it  would  be 
on  the  order  of  J"  to  .3'  P.  Secondly,  water 
vapor  would  react  so  as  to  destroy  some  frac- 
tion of  the  osone  that  Is  resident  In  this 
part  of  the  atmosphere.  The  practical  con- 
sequences of  mi  oh  a  destruction  could  be 
that  the  sbleidtng  capacity  of  the  atmos- 
pber«  to  penetrating  and  potentially  highly 
dangerous  ultraviolet  radiation  is  decreased. 
As  in  the  case  of  surface  temperature,  w*  do 
not  have  adequate  knowledge  on  which  to 
make  secure  Judgmenu  as  to  the  practical 
slgniflcanoe  of  tbe  effect  of  water  on  tbe 
D3K>ne.  Finally,  tbe  Increased  water  content 
coupled  wltb  tbe  natural  increase  could  lead 
In  a  few  years  to  a  sun  shielding  cloud  cover 
wltb  serious  consequenoes  on  climate. 

"Clearly  the  effects  of  supereonlcs  oo  tbe 
atmosphere  are  of  Lmportanoe  to  tbe  whole 
world.  Any  attempt  to  predict  thoee  effects 
is  nrrrmnnrllj  highly  speculative  at  this  tlma. 
The  effects  should  t>e  thoroughly  undentood 
before  any  coiinfry  proceeds  with  a  massive 
Introduction  of  supersonic  traneporta." 

It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to  go  ahead  with 
tbe  SST  program  until  we  have  some  way  of 
knowing  what  Its  long-range  envlroomantal 
impact  will  be.  We  cannot  ignore  wamlnci 
such  as  that  offered  by  Mr.  TValn  and  hope 
to  preserve  the  environment. 
C.  The  Department  of  Ttan^xrlaCloo  baa 
not  comphed  with  the  requirements  of  tbe 
Envlroruaaental  Policy  Act 
The  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1909  re- 
quires that  all  agencies  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment Include  in  every  reconmiendation  or 
report  on  prt^wsals  for  legislatJon  and  other 
major  federal  actions  slgnlflcanUy  afferting 
the  quality  of  tbe  htunan  environment,  a 
detailed  statement  by  tbe  reeiKnulble  ofildal 
on — 

(I)  tbe  envlronmantal  Impact  of  Um  pro- 
poMd  actton; 
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(U)  uiy  ftdTsne  enTtrozuuentaJ  effects 
which  caonot  be  ftvolded  should  the  proposal 
be  Implenwnted: 

(111)   altenutWee  to  the  propoeed  action: 

(Iv)  the  relationship  between  local  ehort- 
tenn  uses  of  man's  envlronxnent  and  the 
maintenance  and  enhanoecoent  of  long-tenn 
productivity;   and 

(v)  any  irreversible  and  irretrievable  com- 
mitments of  reaourcea  which  would  be  In- 
volv«d  In  the  proposed  action  should  It  be 
implemented. 

Additionally,  the  law  provides  that  prior 
to  making  any  detailed  Rtatement,  the  re- 
sponsible Federal  offldal  shall  consult  with 
iuid  obtain  the  comments  of  any  Federal 
agency  which  has  Jurisdiction  by  law  or 
(peclal  expertise  with  respeci  to  any  environ- 
mental Impact  Involved. 

It  Is  ioconcelvable  thai  the  Congren  oould 
appropriate  another  cent,  much  Iwe  (300 
million,  until  the  Environmental  Policy  Act 
Is  compiled  with.  The  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  had  ample  time  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  but  has  not 
supplied  the  information  required.  Their 
present  plans  are  to  submit  their  environ- 
mental statement  "before  the  end  of  the 
calendar  year."  by  which  time  we  will  have 
spent  another  •200  million  on  a  plane  that 
can  only  contribute  to  further  deterioration 
of  our  environment. 

in.  The  SST  has  begun  to  move  along  the 
orerrunroad 

The  moet  ImportAnt  new  fact  is  that  the 
SST  has  experienced  a  170  million  eoet  over- 
run over  the  last  6  months,  (S7  million  of 
which  mtist  be  assumed  by  the  government. 
In  the  hearings  of  the  Transportation  Sub- 
comjnlttee.  James  Beg^rs.  Undersecretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  blamed 
the  overrun  on  Congreas  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  His  reasoning  goes  like  this,  and 
I  quote  from  our  hearings : 

"The  estimate  we  gave  the  cotnmlttee  last 
year  was  predicated  on  a  schedule  which  was 
given  to  you  at  that  time. 

"Since  that  testimony  was  given,  the  pro- 
gram  has  iUpped.  It  slipped  because,  as  you 
know,  there  was  some  %\\  million  taken  out 
of  the  appropriation  last  year.  This  year  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  cut  the  projected  ap- 
propriation which  we  had  for  this  year  of 
$315  million,  back  to  93/90  million.  The  result 
of  these  two  actions  has  been  a  slip  in  the 
program  of  about  four  months  tn  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prototype  phase. 

"This  has  meant  that  neoeaaarlly,  beoause 
we  are  Incurring  costs  In  this  period,  that 
those  4  months  cost  us  money.  It  tarns  out 
they  coet  about  $76  million." 

The  lesson  Mr.  Beggs  vrould  seem  to  have 
US  draw  from  the  overrun  is  that  Oongreas 
had  better  provide  the  entire  appropriation 
request  every  time  his  department  asks  for 
it.  or  we  will  end  up  paying  more  for  the 
prrytotype  airplane.  He  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  overruns  ape  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  contractor  or  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  but  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  Burenu  of  the  Budget, 

Needless  to  say  Mr.  Beggs*  reasoning  over- 
looks the  recent  history  of  overruns  in  mili- 
tary weapons  systems  procurement  In  which 
CongresEtonal  scrutiny  and  restraint  pro- 
vides virtually  the  orUy  hedge  sgmlnst  cost 
growth. 

This  overrun  can  only  be  the  first  exam- 
ple of  the  results  of  technloal  difficulties  en- 
countered by  the  contractor.  That  It  has  ex- 
perienced trouble  is  indicated  by  the  action 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  In  re- 
laxing a  number  of  contract  requirements 
that  the  Boeing  Company  has  been  unabis 
to  m«et  in  tae  original  performance  spedfl- 
cations  of  the  contract  within  the  cost  tar- 
get* set  in  the  production  schedule.  Tech- 
nical problems  in  development  prograxEia 
such  as  the  SST  result  In  some  combination 
of  time  ttreteltouts,  degraded  psrfotmance 
characteristics  and  Increased  costs. 


Until  now  the  DOT  has  chosen  to  degrade 
performance  characteristics  and  the  pri- 
mary means  of  dealing  with  technical  prob- 
lems. But  they  cannot  realistically  degrade 
the  performance  of  the  SST  much  more  with- 
out losing  what  Uttte  credibility  remains 
for  their  aircraft.  Since  there  U  no  margin 
left  In  performance  standards  and  since 
stretchouts  in  the  program  inevitably  cut 
into  the  projected  market  future  technloal 
problems  are  likely  to  oost  still  more  cash. 

U  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  this  year's 
overrun  Is  only  the  first  of  many  which  will 
plague  the  prototype  program  should  It  pro- 
ceed. It  was  stated  In  the  fiubcommlttee 
hearings  that  (60  mllUon  in  additional  over- 
runs were  avoided  only  by  a  substantial  cut 
In  Boeing's  overhead.  TtM  oost  pressures  on 
the  development  program  are  clearly  mount- 
ing and  Mr.  Beggs  was  imable  to  give  any 
assurance  that  there  will  not  be  further 
overruns. 

IV.  The  Supersonic  Transport  Plane  Now 
Envisioned  Involves  Much  Oreater  Risks 
and  Expenditures  for  the  Oovcmment 
The  original  contract  for  the  supersonic 
transport  provided  performance  require- 
ments which,  If  met,  might  have  produced 
a  plane  with  some  chance  for  financial  suc- 
cess. It  was  on  that  basis  that  the  program 
was  originally  approved  and  funded  by  the 
Congress.  However,  as  the  development  pro- 
gram has  progressed  and  design  difficulttes 
have  been  encountered,  performance  re- 
quirements for  the  SST  have  been  succes- 
sively downgraded  to  the  point  that  the 
plane  now  planned  for  production  has  vir- 
tually no  chance  for  ■attsfaetory  commercial 
operation. 

The  DeiHUtment  of  Transportation  has 
consistently  accommodated  Boeing's  failure 
to  meet  technical  specifications  for  the  SST 
by  modifying  the  original  contract.  The  pro- 
totypes now  planned  ore  Inferior  In  many  Im- 
portant respects  from  the  production  air- 
craft first  planned,  but  the  Department  of 
Transportation  continues  to  use  the  original 
contract  provisions  In  making  Its  optimistic 
market  predictions.  In  the  table  which  fol- 
lows, column  1  lists  the  pwrformance  re- 
quirements specified  In  the  original  contract: 
column  a  lists  the  perfonnance  expectations 
of  the  prototype  aircraft: 
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The  graaUy  extended  takeoff  field  length 
nieans  that  very  few  airports,  either  In  the 
United  States  or  abroad,  will  be  able  to 
accommodate  the  SST.  and  its  economic 
utility  win  be  greatly  diminished.  If  It  Is 
allowed  to  fiy.  the  SST  wlU  require  new  huge, 
expensive  airports  even  more  remote  from 
communities  than  those  being  built  today. 
The  federal  government  will  foot  a  large  part 
of  the  muItlblUlon  dollar  bill  for  the  larger 
airports. 

Most  aircraft  accidents  take  plaoe  on  take- 
off and  landing.  The  faster  takeoff  and 
landing  speeds  of  the  preeeot  SST  oonfiguia- 
tlon  significantly  increase  the  risk  of  a 
crash.  The  Inoreased  risk  of  a  crash  on  takaoff 
and  landing,  along  with  the  great  numbsr  of 
unknowns  about  supersonic  passerner  flight 
generally,  combine  to  make  the  SST  even  leas 
attractive  as  a  commercial  venture. 

The  tremendous  racket  created  by  the  SST 
engines  further  oompromlsss  the  flnancial 
prospects  of  the  plane.  Unlass  the  Unltad 
States  deddes  to  throw  Its  recsoatly  sstftb- 


lished  airport  noise  standards  out  the  win- 
dow, the  SST  will  not  be  able  to  operate  from 
our  alrporu.  thereby  eliminating  any  pos- 
sibility that  the  plane  could  operate  at  all. 
Alternatively,  if  the  PAA  does  renege  on  its 
current  noise  standards,  local  airports  will 
bar  the  plane  on  an  individual  basis  rather 
than  be  subjected  to  Its  enormous  racket. 
In  any  case,  the  airport  noise  caused  by  the 
plane  will  force  it  to  operate  from  fields 
located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
urban  anas  the  plane  is  to  serve,  thereby 
reducing  the  time  aavlng  which  Is  the  SST's 
sole  reason  for  being. 

The  prototype  plane  as  it  is  now  envi- 
sioned, with  Its  noisy  engines,  long  runway 
requirements,  and  design  shortcomings,  Is 
not  the  kind  of  aircraft  which  wUl  attract 
private  financing.  Certainly,  It  should  not 
attract  government  financing,  either. 

Dr.  Oarwin  told  our  committee  he  thought 
"the  contract  should  have  been  terminated 
for  default  before  April  18.  1M9.  .  .  ." 

He  explained  the  changes  In  SST  oontraot 
objectives  In  this  way: 

"The  development  contract  by  Boeing  on 
the  basis  of  the  swlngwlng  design  and  re- 
quiring the  prototype  to  be  very  close  to  the 
actual  production  version  as  well  as  to  have 
outstanding  takeoff  and  landing  characteris- 
tics, has  been  successively  modified  to  the 
point  at  which  It  is  problematical  whether 
the  SST  will  fit  on  existing  alrnelds,  and  to  a 
point  at  which  the  airport  noise  is  far  be- 
yond the  maximum  considered  acceptable 
for  Jet  aircraft  now." 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has  al- 
ways insisted  that  government  participation 
In  the  funding  of  the  SST  development  pro- 
gram will  terminate  upon  completion  of  the 
prototype  phase,  but  they  have  not  produced 
a  single  shred  of  evidence  that  private  fi- 
nancing will  l>e  available  for  the  certification 
and  production  phases  of  the  program. 

The  assumption  that  production  of  the 
original  aircraft  envisioned  in  the  SST  con- 
tract could  be  financed  with  private  capital 
was  excessively  hopeful.  The  assiimptlon 
that  the  plane  now  planned  can  attract  pri- 
vate capital  U  nothing  short  of  preposterous 
That  the  Deportment  of  Transportation  con- 
Unues  to  Insist  that  phases  IV  and  V  of  the 
development  program  wUI  be  privately  fi- 
nanced Is  evidence  of  excessive  and  misplaced 
optimism  in  presentmg  the  SST  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

Even  the  Boeing  Company  u  concerned 
that  it  may  not  be  able  to  obtain  production 
money.  H.  W.  WIthlngton.  Boeing  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Manager  of  its  SST  division,  con- 
firmed Boeing's  post  prototype  financial  di- 
lemma In  hla  April  39  press  conference.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Joumai  for  May  3.  he 
Is  reported  to  have  said: 

"But  the  hard  fact  is  that  we've  got  to 
pick  up  91.5  to  $2  billion  doUars  somewhere 
to  move  into  the  production  phase.  Since 
Boeing's  net  worth  is  only  about  MOO  mil- 
lion. It  is  doubtful  we  could  raise  that 
amount  by  ourselves.  I  don't  rule  it  out.  but 
under  the  current  aituatlon,  it's  hard  to  see 
how  we  can  get  that  kind  of  money  up." 

WIthlngton  said  that  the  financial  posi- 
tion of  the  airlines  will  be  a  major  factor  In 
financing  the  production  of  the  SST's.  "If 
they  don't  get  out  of  the  financial  bind  they 
are  in  now,"  be  said,  "there  Is  no  sense  vror- 
rylng  about  this  program  because  they  wont 
be  able  to  buy  anything." 

The  Congress  must  be  concerned,  there- 
fore, that  the  nearly  •700  million  In  Fed- 
eral fimds  which  has  already  been  plowed 
Into  the  SST  program  is  merely  the  tip  of  a 
multi-million  dollar  Iceberg.  The  Congress 
should  be  aware  of  possible  costs  now  rather 
than  waiting  another  6  years  and  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  stUl  has  not  re- 
quired Boeing  to  fulfill  Its  contractual  obli- 
gations and  provide  a  credible  plan  to  show 
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how  the  c«rttflcatlao  and  production  phase 
will  be  financed. 

ConclMsion 

It  is  essential  that  the  Congreas  act  on 
the  basis  of  the  merits  of  the  SST  program 
as  It  exisu  at  the  present  time,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  past  support  or  opposition 
to  the  plane.  It  Is  Important  that  the  Con- 
gress this  year  take  a  new  look  at  the  SST 
with  the  imderstanding  that  the  develop- 
ment we  are  being  asked  to  fund  Is  funda- 
mentally different  from  the  program  which 
was  originally  proposed  and  has  had  congres- 
sional support  In  the  past. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  look  at  our  nation  to- 
day and  not  be  deeply  troubled  by  the  dis- 
affection of  large  numbers  of  our  citizens 
from  their  government.  Millions  of  Amer- 
icans today  believe  that  their  elected  repre- 
sentaUvea  are  not  listening  to  them.  The 
SST  Is  a  classic  case  study  of  why  they  feel 
that  way. 

The  Federal  government  has  never  uefore 
used  its  funds  to  develop  a  commercial 
plane.  This  is  the  first  time.  Should  the  tax- 
payers' money  be  used  to  develop  and  pro- 
duce a  plane  aimed  at  "snob  appeal." 

This  was  the  phraae  used  by  Chairman 
Seoor  Browne  of  the  OlvU  Aeronautics  Board 
in  testimony  before  our  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. This  dialogue  appears  on  page 
1  lis  of  our  hearings: 


"Mr.  BaowNa.  So  if  you  consider  the  Con- 
corde as  an  all  first-class  airplane,  it  wUl 
not  only  appeal  to  the  businessman  but  It 
will  have  a  distinct  snob  appeal.  Whether 
we  approve  of  that  or  not.  It  Is  a  real  eco- 
nomic fact. 

"Mr.  Taxis.  Do  you  think  the  United  States 
ought  to  spend  (4-5  billion  to  develop  vnob 
appeal  In  an  SST? 

"Mr.  Baowirx.  Because  the  ladles*  garment 
trade  is  largely  snob  appeal,  and  you  get  your 
money  back  with  a  return  on  investment,  and 
since  I  believe  the  M-5  billion  wUl  come  home 
with  all  sorts  of  benefits  which  have  been 
expounded  to  you  many  times  in  the  way  of 
return  on  investment.  I  say.  yee,  the  same  as 
cosmetics  or  ladies'  garments. 

"Mr,  Yatxs,  You  do  not  find  any  distinc- 
tion between  ladles'  garments  and  cosmetics 
and  the  SST  paid  for  by  the  Government? 

"Mr.  Baowmc.  We  are  not  paying  for  It. 

"Mr.  Yates.  Ws  are  paymg  for  it  In  the  first 
Instance. 

"Mr.  Beown*.  I  consider  It  a  sound  tnvest- 
menc." 

There  is  no  popular  support  for  the  SST. 
Even  the  airlines  are  less  than  enthusiastic 
about  buying  It.  Every  opinion  poll  that  has 
ever  been  taken  on  the  Issue  Indicates  that 
the  American  people  do  not  want  their  money 
spent  on  a  plane  that  provides  so  little  for  so 
few.  For  wvrj  American  who  gains  a  few 
hours  time  on  a  fll^t  to  Europe  or  Asia  there 


wUl  be  hiindreds  more  who  are  disturbed  by 
the  racket  caused  by  the  SST  engines. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  asks  us 
to  accept  this  Y^^'\  of  unacceptable  trade-off 
as  the  price  of  primping  up  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. 

In  a  budget  in  which  only  tioe  million  Is 
requested  for  air  pollution  control  %B0  million 
for  mAss  transit  and  inadequate  amounts  for 
health  research,  hospital  modernization, 
medical  education,  primary  and  secondary 
education,  it  is  shocking  that  almost  ^SOO 
million  is  allocated  for  the  SST  this  year.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  another  9235 
million  must  be  appropriated  next  year. 

I  ask  the  House  to  reject  the  appropriation 
for  the  SST  and  allow  the  government  to  get 
on  with  the  business  of  serving  all  its  citi- 
zens, not  Just  the  favored  few  who  should 
use  the  plane. 

The   President   has   announced   that   the 
budget  surpluses  he  had  predicted  sarUsr  this 
year  for  this  fiscal  year  and  the  next  have 
evaporated  and  that  there  will  be  deficits  in- 
stead.  Ask  yourselves:    docs   the   SST.   at   a 
cost  of  half  a  billion  dollars  over  the  next 
two  years,  deserve  top  priority  at  this  time? 
StONST  R.  Tatxs, 
Fkanx  K.  XVAHa, 
DAvm  PsToa, 
DAvm  B.  Obxt, 
JosspH  P.  Aaoaaso, 
DoNAU)  W.  Riana..  Jr. 
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-U.  640. 000 

(30,000.000) 
(70,000,000) 

(-10.000,000) 
(-10.  OOO.  I  DO) 

29,550,000 

53.075,000 

40.435,000 

+10.lt5.000 

-12.640.000 

1,050.000 
4«SoOO 

1,600,000 

4,550.000 

•(21,611,000).. 

1,395,000 
4,500.000 

+345.000 

+4S«000 

-11,000,000  .. 

+(00.000 

-205.000 
-501000 

11  ooSooo 

aoaooo 

"iImSooo' 

900,000 

-600.000 

1,500,000 
r  214,000,000  . 


3,200,000 


+1,700,000 
-214,000,000  . 


2is,saaooo 


(600,000) 


(700. 000) 


(700.000) 


(+100.000).. 


5,050.000 

(.120.000 

6.000.000 

+950,000 

-120.000 

10,200,000 

11,134,000 
27,327,000 

11,134,000 
27,327,000 

+934,000  .  . 

33.SO0.0OO 

-6.173.000  .. 

0.700.000 

39.4(1.000 

3«,  4(1, 000 

-5.231000  . 

21127.000 

25^600.000 

27,000,000 

+1.  in.  000 

X 
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BiB  caiapaiad  ailk— 


(1) 


(oMIfational) 

autlionty, 

fiscal  yaar  1970 

(oojctM  to  date) 

(2) 


Bvdiot  estimates 
ol  aaw(oWiia- 

lority, 
171 


tiooal)  auUionh, 
bscal  yaar  1971 


New  btidfet  (oWifational) 

(oblifaboaaO  autliorttY. 

autMrj^  recoiiH  liacsl  year  1970 

-  ■      -obdl  (enacladn 


mended  in  tlia  b 


(3) 


W 


dudala) 
<S) 


elaa»(obha- 
baaal)  aatkotMr 
iacal  yaar  un 


(6) 


Wasbinilaa  Melmiolilaa  Aiaa  Transit  Aalllonty 
Fedani  canbrflwIkHi... 

Total.  BBa  II,  rolaladatanclas 

Total,  btas  I  and  II.  new  budiat  (oMIialmtl)  aaUiarily 

Coasistlnaot- 

Appropriatioos:  «  «,  «.  .«. 

F£cdyeerl970  -  (1.931.938,630) 

tSySr    971"  :...." (214.000.000)      (2.4(5.(14,9371 

fSJS;  1972 ::::...: (ihoiloooj 

'''Ap!>roJnslionstellao.dstaconBaclaa(bnlia«oas._ (4. 521  »9,  MO)     (4.511,000.000> 

AwreoilaBoas  lor  debt  redaction O3'.370) 037,063) 

Smdtotd ((,(72.34ia»)      (7,1(4,9(3.000) 


(43.173.000 

•«36>.039,000 

■>  (331X028, 000 

+(286.(55,000 

-moil.  000 

117.050,000 

438.220.000 

401,4(9.000 

+2*1,439.000 

-36,731,000 

2,145,938,630 

2.653.125.937 

2.571.179.937 

+425.241,307 

-92,646.000 

<-1.931, 931.610) 

[2.421.179.937)  (-1-2.207. 179.937)        (-44,£3S.0QO) 
(150.000,000)      (+150.000. 000)        (-31.011.000) 


(4.4M,t4a000) 
(137,0(3) 


(  -45, 439. 000)        (  -30, 1611.  ODO) 


(7. 052. 157, 000)      (-|-3n.ni,000)      (-IRMeOOO) 


>  Rafladt  a  terataa  ol  1610,000  aHbmtttMl  <n  H.  Doc  91-333. 

1  Indudaa  1595,000  cootamaif  la  H.  Doc  91-333. 

Utmttation  on  obliptions  of  020.000,000  utecommtndad.  ., 

*  Raflacta  a  dacreaia  e(  $2,225^000  whicti  wat  considwad  undar  "Traik  and  Hifhway  Sattty. 

*  Indvdaa  C89.000  by  tranafar  Inxn  "Stata  and  Commvnity  HiiAwav  Sataty. ' 

*  No  limttotioii  propoaad. 


1 92,225,000  tranalarrad  from  "Office  ot  tha  Adminiatfator,  nlariaaaMl 

t  apt  oaMitfaratf  tfaa  to  lack  ot  legnlativa  sutlKniutkHi. 

*  Atfnaca  tandini  for  teal  yaar  1971. 

»  Lkaitattoa  a*  obiintieaa  ol  SZU.OOO.OOO  ii  cKommMidvd. 

u  Indodaa  $188,011  iOOO  advaoca  appropnatioa  raquaitad  for  teal  yaar  1972. 

a  Indodaa  $150,000,000  advanca  appropriatioa  for  fiacai  yaar  1972. 


IProm  H.  Kept.  No.  91-1730) 
Making  Appw>feiationb  fob  tub  Dkpabtm*kt 

OF    TRANSPOITATION     AKD    OtHEH    AGINCWS. 

1971— OoKrraKNCi  Ripobt 

The  ooDUnlttee  of  conrerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl- 
177SS)  malting  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met. 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  reconmiend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments nimibered  2.  15,  39.  37,  39,  42,  and  i3. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5.  11.  13.  27.  and  31,  and  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  1:  lliat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  #17,535,000;  and  tbe  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numtxred  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  aald  amend- 
ment Insert  $500,000,  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4,  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 

Beetore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
nMDt.  amended  to  read  a«  foUowi: 

CtVIt   SUPERSONIC   AIRCRAFT 
DKVSLOPMWNT 

roT  an  additional  amount  for  experuet,  iu>t 
otherwise  prorided  /or  ne<xz*aTTf  for  th€  d«- 
relopment  o/  a  dvil  superKmio  aircraft,  in* 
eluding  the  construction  of  two  prototype 
aircraft  of  the  sttjne  desiffn,  and  advances  of 
fund*  without  regard  to  tha  proviHona  of 
section  3648  of  the  Reuitod  Statutes,  as 
amended  (3i  VS.O.  529),  $210,000,000.  to  re- 
main available  untO  expended. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  7;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numb«^  7.  and  agree  to 
tbe  same  with  an  amendment  ae  followa: 

In  lieu  ol  the  s\mi  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $»4J)O0fiOO:  and  the  Sao- 
itotbeaane. 


Amendment  numbered  8 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  B.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows : 
In  Ueu  of  tbe  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $Z2.500J>00:  and  the  Senate  a^tee 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  9:  That  tbe  Boose 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
Zn  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $i3fl00fi00:  azul  the  Senate  agree 
to  tlie  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  10:  That  tbe  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  dlsagreemrat  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  10.  and  a^ree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $i0j000fi00;  aod  the  Senate  egree 
to  tiM  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $512.$00;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numb««d  17:  That  the  House 
recede  trom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  Bxim  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $14,773,500;  and  the  Sttaate  agT«e 
to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  18.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $69,460,500;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntunbered  19:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $4,351,365,000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30:  That  the  Hoiiae 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt)ered  30.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $2.44S.785.9S0:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  some. 

Amendment  numbered  31 :  That  the  House 
recede  fnxn  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  tbe  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agne 
to  tbe  same  wltb  an  amendment  as  foUows: 


In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $3,580,500:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  nujnbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  matter  striken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment,  restore  the  matter 
stricken,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
$17,500,000.  a  part  of  the  amount  aut/iorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  yeor  1969; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fcAlows: 
In  Ueu  of  tbe  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment,  restore  the  matter 
stricken,  amended  to  read  as  foUows:  $14.- 
OOO.OOO  a  part  of  the  amount  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1969:  and 
tbe  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numt>ered  34 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $42fi35J)00:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  TTiat  the 
House  recede  frcxn  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  3S.  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $18,000,000:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36 :  Tliat  the  Bouse 
recede  from  Its  dissgreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendmoit  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $950fi00:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  lliat  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said 
amendment  insert  $3,325,000;  and  the  Sen- 
ate agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niimbercd  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUowa: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  $6,000,000:  and  tbe  Senate  agree 
to  tbe  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  30 :  Tbkt  ttae  Hootae 
recede  from  Its  dlsaffreement  to  the  unend- 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  ftgree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  loUowi: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment inaert  $$0,900,000:  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33 :  That  the  Houm 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  a*  followa: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment, amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  303.  Nona  of  the  funds  provided  in  this 
Act  ahait  be  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses in  connection  u-ith  commitnients  for 
grants-in-aid  for  airport  derelopment  aggre- 
gating more  than  $250,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1971. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  stricken  by  said  amend- 
ment .  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  304.  None  of  the  funds  provided  under 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  the  planning 
or  execution  of  programs  the  obligatio'ns  for 
which  are  in  excess  of  $$.500,000  for  "High- 
i£ay  Beautiflcation"  in  fiscal  year  1971,  plus 
the  additional  amounts  appropriated  there- 
for. 

And  the  Senat«  agree  to  the  same. 

.Mnendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lU  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  wtih  an  amendment  aa  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment inoert  ^5,000,000;  and  the  Senate  agree 
lo  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  88: 

That  the  House  recede  Zrom  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 38.  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  foUowa: 

In  Ueu  of  the  sum  pn^ioeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  $27,750  fiOO;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 40,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
smeodment  insert  $23fiOOjOOO:  and  the  Ben- 
ata  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 : 

That  the  Hous«  recede  from  lu  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 41,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

Restore  the  matter  strlekaa  by  aald 
amendment,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  30t.  None  of  the  funds  protHded  in 
this  Act  shall  be  available  for  administrative 
expentes  in  connection  vkth  commitments 
for  grantt  for  Urban  Mas*  Transportation 
ag^egattng  more  than  $600,000,000  f*  >Ucal 
ysor  1971. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
disagreement  amendments  niunbered  8.  13. 
14.  Sa.  44.  and  46. 

Edwasd  p.  Bolano. 
John  J.  McFau.. 
SmNKT  R.  Tatts 

(except  as  to  amend- 
ment No.  4) . 
Tom  Otsb>, 
Oaown  H.  Mahon, 

SlLTtO  O.  CONTX 

( except     to     amend- 
ment No.  4), 

WlLLISM  K.  MOrSHAIX 

(except     to     amend- 
ment No.  4), 
Jack  EDWASoe, 
Paamc  T.  Bow. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  tfw  Bouse. 


John  C.  S-mvina, 

WaaasN  O.  MacKtmoir. 

John  O-  Pastou 

<  excepting  that  I  am 
opposed  to  the  3ST 
item). 

Alan  Bzbls, 

CLDToao  P.  Cass 

(except  to  amend- 
ment No.  4). 

M*sc*arT  Crass  Smxtb. 

GOKDOH  AlXOTT, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  tha  Senate. 
Statsmxmt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
St  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  17765)  maldng  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the  Oscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement 
In  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report  as  to  each  of 
such    amendments,    namely: 

TITLI    t — OKPASTICXNT   OF   TasHSPCnTATION 

Office  of  the  Secretary 

Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  •17,536,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  SIT.- 
330.000  as  proposed  by  tha  House  and  $17,- 
840.000    as    proposed    by    tiie    Senate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  are  in  agreement  that  the 
funds  provided  shall  also  be  arailable  for 
research  into  the  meteorological  and  environ- 
mental effects  ol  aircraft  flight  in  the  atmos- 
phere. 

Amendment  No.  S:  Appropriates  $600,000 
for  granu-in-ald  for  natural  gas  pipeline 
safety  Instead  of  tLOQCOOO  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Ap^oprlatea  $310,000,- 
000  for  civil  supersonic  alzcraf t  development 
instead  of  $389J»dS.0OO  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

The  committee  of  conference  is  recom- 
mending $310,000,000  lor  continuing  the  de- 
velopment of  the  SST  at  the  current  or  most 
economical  rate,  pending  further  nriew  in 
the  next  session  of  Congrasa. 
Coast  Ouard. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Deletes  language  as 
proposed    by    the    Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  with  the  Senate  amendment  making 
the  appropriation  for  operating  expenses 
available  for  certain  confidential  investiga- 
tive expenses. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $94,000,- 
000  for  acquisition,  construction,  and  Im- 
provements instead  of  $90,000,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $100,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  8:  Appropriates  $33,600.- 
000  for  research,  development,  teat,  and  eval- 
uation instead  of  $19JK)0.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $33,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  9:  Insert!  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  and  earmarks  $13,000,000 
for  the  national  buoy  development  proj- 
ect Instead  of  $13,600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  10:  ApproprUtes  $aOjOOO.- 
000  for  the  oil  pollution  fund  Instead  of  $SS,- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Pedaral  Avtatitfn  Administration 

Amendment  No.  11:  Deletes  reference  to 
Federal  Airport  Aot  and  InaerU  in  Usu 
thereof  Public  Law  91-368  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amsodment  No.  13:  Bq>orted  in  technical 
diaagreement.  Hie  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
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concur  with  the  Senate  amendment  making 
the  funds  provided  available  for  arms  and 
ammunition 

Amendment  No.  13:  Appropriates  $961,886.- 
000  for  operations  as  proposed  by  the  Senate 
instead  of  $933386,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  Of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  providing  that  $38,000,000  of 
the  appropriation  for  operations  shall  be  de- 
rived from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Truat 
Fund  for  combating  highjacking,  sabotage 
and  other  activities  endangering  the  secu- 
rity of  civil  aviation. 

Amendment  No  15:  Appropriates  ♦46.000.- 
000  for  research  and  development  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  instead  of  $47,600,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Federal  highway   administration 

Amendment  No.  ifl:  Appropriates  $613,600 
for  the  office  of  the  Administrator,  salaries 
and  expenses,  instead  o(  $600,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $636,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Provides  transfer  of 
$14,773,500  from  the  appropriaUon  tor  "Fed- 
erai-ald  highways  (trust  fund)  "  Instead  of 
$14,721,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$14336.000  as  proposed  by  the  SenaU. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Provides  $69,460,600 
for  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  Umltstton  on 
general  expenses,  instead  of  668,488.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $70,433,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Aznendments  Nos.  19  and  30:  Approprtatss 
$4,361,366,000  for  Peder&l-aJd  highways  (trust 
fund)  instead  of  $4,350340.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $4,353,390,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate,  and  provide  that  $3,445,785,650 
shall  be  derived  from  the  Oscal  year  1970 
authorizatlou  instead  of  $3,444,760,950  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,446,810,960 
aa  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  $3,580,- 
5O0  for  motor  carrier  safety  instead  of  $3,- 
443.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3.- 
718.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $17,600,- 
000  for  forest  highways  (Liquidation  of  con- 
tract authorization)  instead  of  $15,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Bouse  and  $20,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  $14,000.- 
000  for  public  lands  highways  (liquidation 
of  contract  authorisation)  Instead  of  $18.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $15.- 
000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Sational  Bighwsjf  Safetf  Bureau 

Amendment  No.  34:  Appropriates  $43,936,- 
000  for  traffic  and  highway  safety  instead  of 
$40,435,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$47,001,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Federal   Railroad   Administration 

Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  $18,000,- 
000  for  high-speed  ground  transportation  re- 
search and  development  instead  of  $31,688,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

No  part  of  the  reduction  la  to  be  applied 
to  the  Office's  demonstration  programs. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  $950,- 
000  for  railroad  research  instead  of  $900,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1,005,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Inserts  language  pro- 
poeed  by  the  Senate  earmarking   not  less 
than    $380,000    for    freight    car    utlllzaUon 
studies. 
Urban  Mass  Trangportation  Admini*trati€m 

Amendment  No.  3$:  Appropriates  $3336.- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  $3,- 
300,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $3,460.- 
000  as  propossd  by  the  Senate.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  includes  31  positions  In  addi- 
tion to  ttaoss  provided  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appn^irlates  $6,000,- 
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000  for  reaearali.  daTclopmsnt,  and  demon-  hlblilng    any    lurlher   conatructlon    of   the  There  would  be  no  fundi  for  the  opeta- 

stratloa  Insuad  of  130.000,000  as  proposed  Miami  Jetport   or  of  any  other  air  facility  tlon  and  maintenance  ol  the  air  tramc  oon- 

Uy  the  senate  to  the  State  ot  Florida  lying  aouth  of  the  trol   system.   Dnder  such   circumstances.   It 

Oki^echobee  Waterway  and  In  the  drainage  can  be  eziwcted  that  commsrctal  airline  and 

TIlt«  n— aitAliD  AaaMClls  basins  contributing  water  to  the  Everglades  genaral  aviation  flights,  for  the  most  part. 

Civil  Aerfmautict  Board  National  Park  unUl   It  has  been  shown  by  would  cease  because  of  the  high  safety  risk 

Amendment  No.  30:  Appropriates  »SO,0O0,-  an  appropriate  study   mode  Jointly  by  the  exposure  that   would  result   from  the  close 

000  for  payments  to  alx  carriers  Instead  of  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Depart-  down  of  the  air  traffic  control  system.  As- 

•27.337,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  ment   ol   Transportauon  that  such  an  air-  sumlng   Congressional    adjournment    befon 

•5g  SOoloOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  port  will  not  have  an  adverse  environmental  Christmas,  thousands  of  traveller  would  be 

,   .      ...     o„»_»~.  r.n_«(>.j/>..  eBect  on  the  ecology  of  the  Everglade*  and  stranded  over  the  holidays. 

Intentatt  Commerce  Commission  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  Ml.cted  on  the  basis  of  such  The  operauons  of  the  Oo*rt  Guard  would 

Amendment  No.  31:  Inserts  language  pro-  ,tudy  Is  approved  by  the  Department  of  the  ceaae.  Search  and  rescue  missions  no  longer 

posed   by    the   Senate   earmarking   9300,000  interior  and  the  Department   of  Transpor-  would   be   performed.   Marine   law   enxorce- 

addltlonal  for  the  employment  of  car  service  nation :   Provided,  That  nothing  In  the  sec-  ment  and  maritime  safety  activities  would 

agents.  non  shall  affect  the  availability  of  such  funds  come  to  an  end. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Reported  In  technical  to  carry  out  this  study.  Work  would  stop  on  a  nttmber  of  highway 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  thepwt  erf  con/erenoe  Jotol— irtlh  comparisons  safety  activities  causing  a  halt  to  much  ot 

the  House  will  oiler  a  moUon  to  recede  and  '                 .,„,.„.,    ,„h,,„„„„.n   ...  the  progressive  work  that  has  resulted  In  a 

concur  with  the  Senate  amendment  appro-  The  t<.tal  new  budget     obUgaUonal)    au-  ^      "J^,  decrease  In  the  rate  of  automo- 

prlatlng     WJI16,<1«8     (togethar     with     nicb  thorny  for  the  aK»l  yew  1971  r««^  SuTFa^tlifw^e  flS^  time  In  12  years, 

amounts  aa  may  be  necessary  to  pay  interest)  by  the  committee  of  conference^  with  com-  Federal     Railroad     Administration's 

for  payment  of  loan  guaranties.*^  paf  ^hs  to  the   fiscal  year  1970  ^^-^  .^  JZZZ  w?^?^  ^  a^ntlal 

^  tn^^saa.  „o«a.OHa  'j:LT^.T^:^rt'.^:^:  """  ""  """"  ^^X'S.'^e^rnrfo'^e'nr^fVelfer.^ 

m-'aTdfralr'^rde^opmrt°««^.!S^.!S  ^TT''^"^! 'Z''"-'*'-'^'^  '^J^"'r  T^   '"TLT^Z.^'^^'i 

U^tead  Of  ,SJ,000,OOo''as  propo.«l  by  the  ^^oVi^.-iT^r^^^^Z  ^t^^^'m^Z  l^^^^!^^''"  "' 

Amendment  No.  34:  Restore.  House  proTl-  '^^Jf'  ""    '"              .-  „,  „,  „,  ^he    Department   ol   -nansportatlon    wui 

■Inn  anrf  itmitjinhliffiirlnna  for  hlshwav  tjeau-  amended    *  2,  741,827, 437  cease  to  operate  as  a  Department  since  funds 

Sfl?aOonTM6MMTpl^  S^r^dloXl  House  bUl,  fiscal  y«irl971..    .2,679.670.837  for  the  oAc.  of  the  S«=i^t«y  and  related  ac- 

.^^"t?  5^p"-^a^-  th^S    iS^^  senate  bUl.  fiscal  year  l»7I  -. ' 2. !»■  »^. »|  tlvltles   no   longer   would   be   available.  De- 

•5  500  000  as  proposed  by  the  Bouse.  Conference  agreement ••2,608.134.806  partmentwlde  cessaUon  of  activities  due  to 

Untier  the  conference  agreement  virtually  Conference  agreement  com-  the   non-avallablllty   of  funds   would  affect 

all  currently  authcrlMd  obUgatlonal  author-  ,  Pa"0  with—  approximately  100,000  employees 

Ity  wlU  have  been  provided.  When  an  addl-  "ew   budget    (obUgaOon-  it    there    la    any    additional    Infocmatlon 

tlonal   authorization   la  enacted,  the  Com-  »'•      ,*„",?""''■     "°"      _,  ...,  ,^  ,„  needed  In  this  regard,  pleaae  oontact  us, 

mlttees  on  Appropriations  wlU  consider  any  „  If"   '"?—.-"""'.— "      +"l-T»»-18a  sincerely, 

formal  supplemenul  request  for  this  pro-  Budget  estimate,  of  new  johk  Volte. 

KK                     M                          r  (obllgatlonal)     autbor- 

t»""n.  ,.p    flo-Qi  v^u-  1071    (as  -.^^^^^^^^^^^^— ^ 

Amendment  No.  36:  Restores  secUon  num-  'I'.ZTZt, '                         .     ,•,  ro,  mo 

ber  as  proposed  by  the  House.  h"!^'"'^    -V.;;!"";;^; 

AmendmentNo.  36:   Umlti  obligations  for  ""j^j    "'"•    '^""     *""        +28  654  888  MESSAGE  PROM  THE  PRESmENT 

MS»SJ  ln1Sro^V7o5r^Vrrc'ie:S  Sena«  -biur-isca-f-y^       +i„2n'o00  h  "N ""f^?, '".^IT f  ''°"  ""  ^^ 

by  ihe  House  and  88O.0O0.00O  as  proposed  by            ""  +164,211.000  dent  ol  the  United  States  was  <»mmunl- 

the  Seiuite  '  Includes  aU  appropriaUons  for  fiscal  year  cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Jones,  one  of 

Amendment  No.  37:  Restores  section  num-  "70  and  a  »2U,0O0«)O  advance  approprla-  ^ds  secretaries. 

ber  as  ormKiaed  bv  the  House  "°''  '^  ""^  y*"  ''''•  ^^_^^^^^^_ 

Fo^r"Sb'^°.^5?rSrS'S  Uo'nTr-^'i^l'^r  "'''""  ■''""'"'-  EMPLOTMENTANDMANPOWERACT 

JS..5!?''«''?ro^"'™r  ^STanl  "  Y"^"  »«''^^  ""««•  'P>"«'"-  OF  1970-VETO  MESSAGE 

•33.000.000  OS  proposed  by  the  Senate.  .^"udes  •M16  668  reported  In  technical  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  G«A- 

Amendment  No.  39:  Restores  secUon  num-  oisag^^antni.  vsL)   laid  before  the  Senate  a  message 

ber  as  proposed  by  the  House.              .  includes  •38.011.000  related  to  fiscal  year  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Pu''br"ird?L^hwt°ysr.'l1,ra"rn"i°d  •^72  budget  eetimau.  ^turning,    without    his    approvaj.    Uie 

of  SIO  ooo.ooo  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  EnwaanP  RiLssra.  Employment  and  Manpower  Act  of  1970. 

•H.OOO.OOO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  s^"     R  y"^'  which  is  as  follows: 

pro*^':fSrthe°HJus.''?Irg^*lCS:S  ,:^pt-..;™d-  ro  f^e  S^fe  0/ f^.  VnH^StaUs: 

on  Administrative  expenses   in   connection  _     ™°'  ^°-  *>•  It  is  with  reluctance  that  I  return  to 

with   commltmenu   for   grants   for   Urban  ^''    '"S''  ">•  Congress  without  my  approval  the 

Ilaas  Transportation,  amended   to   provide  (SJSfiK^^f'amend  Employment  and  Manpower  Act  of  1970. 

for  gtanta  aggregating  not  more  than  6600,-  ^n.nt^„  at  Deiipite  concerted  efforts  made   by  the 

000,000  Instead  of  •214,000,000  (plus  the  ad-  silto  O  C^ira  admlnistraUon   to   achieve  constructive 

dltlonal  «nounts  appropriated  <her«,jr)  u  ^^^'ili^Baix  legislation,  the  bill  sent  to  me  for  signa- 

S^SSSS  II  the'  £°^e  """  ""  '"^""  °  <««Pt "  " '-«"'-  ture  does  not  achieve  the  reforms  nec- 

SHonferees  agree  with  the  overall  objec-  ..  J^S"'!*™  *  ^^  ^  establish  a  manpower  program 

tives  of  the  program,  but  are  of  the  opinion  J*™  ^J^"'  that  Will  serve  the  needs  of  the  naUon 

that  the  requirements  ot  the  DMTA  pro-                       ^Hi^^J'iS^^t  <a.  b™,..  o''  the  Individual  Job  seeker.  I  cannot  ac- 

gram  should  be  subject  to  annual  approprla-  Manatera  on  tne  Fan  0/  riw  Hotus.  ^^^  ^^^  legislaUon  which  only  perpetu- 

tlons  review.  ates  and  extends  the  deficiencies  In  our 

made  over  onlv  the  last  half  of  the  current  Thi  SxcuraaT  or  TuMSPoiranoR,  manoower  oroerams 

The  additional  amount  provided  over  the  Washington.  DC,  December  1$,  1970.  ^J"  Artrr^in^traOnn  «>nt  a  mnnoower 

House  bill  IS  considered  to  be  realistic  at  this  Hon.  WsaaiH  O.  MacNOBOK,  This  Administration  sent  8  manpower 

Ume  inasmuch  as  the  obiigauons  will  be  VS.  Senate.  reform  proposal  to  the  Congress  m  Au- 

fiscal  year.  Program  levels  for  future  years.  Wathington,  D.C.  gtlst  Of  1969.  That  bill  would  have  Dulled 

within  the  total  authorized,  will  then  be  de-  ijxaa  ScxsToa  Mssnuson  :  This  Is  In  re-  together  the  present  unrelated  narrowly 

termlned  as  the  program  progresses  on  the  sponse  to  your  Inquiry  concerning  tlie  poa-  targeted   manpower   traiDlriR   nroerams 

basis  of  demonstrated  requirements.  slble  effects  on  the  Department  of  Transpor-  gnd    would    have    made    it   possible    for 

Amendments  Nos.  42  and  43:  Restore  sec-  tatlon  If  no  1971  appropriations  were  made  state  and  local  governments  tO  develop 

tlon  numbers  as  proposed  by  the  House.  for  the  Department  In  this  session  of  Con-  comprehensive      programs      that      are 

Amendments  Nos.  44  and  45:  Reported  In  grees    A  preliminary  review  by  Department  ,       ,      -rfi,,ctpi1    to   the   needs   of   local 

technical  disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  staff  Indicates  that  most  of  our  major  pro-  „  J;tr,,J'n'„  ."j  V>„.  in^i.JS^l  n-nrb.,. 

part  of  the  House  wiu  offer  motions  to  re-  grams  would  cease  to  operate  at  the  end  of  commumties  and  the  Indlrtdual  worker, 

cede  and  concur  with  the  Senate  amend-  the  last  day  that  the  Congress  la  m  se«lon.  It  would  have  reformed  the  present  pro- 

menta  which  provide  amended  language  pro-  Ksamples  of  the  effects  follow.  gram  structure  which  has  proven  to  be 
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almost  impoaslble  for  communities  to  un- 
derstand or  to  administer  effectively. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
B  bill  which  adopted  many  of  the  struc- 
tural refonn  features  I  felt  to  be  essen- 
tial. It  would  have  permltttd  the  flexible 
use  of  manpower  funds  in  the  light  of 
local  requirements.  It  would  have  af- 
forded the  cities  and  States  a  responsible 
role  in  the  plaiming  and  administration 
of  manpower  programs.  In  addiUon,  the 
House-passed  bill  provided  for  transi- 
tional pubUc  employment  that  would  be 
Unked  to  Irainiug  and  other  efforts  to 
expand  Job  opportunities  in  the  labor 
market  at  large.  Despile  reservations 
alxjui  some  of  the  House  s  bill  provisions, 
this  administration  endorsed  it,  and  I 
would  have  signed  it. 

The  Senate  adopted  a  blU  which  we 
found  completely  unacceptable  because 
it  ignored  the  lessons  of  the  last  decade 
and  would  create  a  national  manpower 
program  that  would  relegate  large  num- 
bers of  workers  to  permanent,  subsidized 
employment.  Such  a  program  would 
imut.  not  expand  mdividual  opportunity. 
The  administration  vigorously  expressed 
its  view  on  the  Senate  bill  on  several  oc- 
casions. The  outcome  of  the  Confer- 
ence— unfortunately  for  the  Nation — re- 
flects what  one  leading  House  conferee 
has  called  a  near  abandoimient  of  the 
House-approved  biU  and  a  complete 
abandonment  of  crucial  principles  relat- 
ing to  the  public  service  employment  pro- 
visions." 

The  Conference  bill  provides  that  as 
much  ss  44  percent  of  the  total  funding 
la  the  bill  go  tor  dead-end  jobs  in  the 
public  sector.  Moreover,  there  is  no  re- 
quirement tliat  tnese  public  sector  Jobs 
be  linked  to  training  or  the  prospect  of 
other  empioymeni  opportumties.  WP.A.- 
type  Jobs  are  not  the  answer  for  the  men 
and  women  who  have  them,  for  Govern- 
ment which  is  less  efficient  as  a  result,  or 
for  the  taxpayers  who  must  foot  the  bill. 
Such  a  program  represents  a  reversion 
to  the  remedies  that  were  tried  35  years 
ago.  Surely  it  Is  an  inappropriate  and  In- 
effective response  to  the  problems  of  the 
seventies. 

The  Conference  bill  raii.es  the  number 
-jf  nanow  purpose  program  categories 
from  14  to  22.  whereas  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  would  have  established  a 
single,  broadly  defined  manpower  pro- 
gram. These  narro-v  categorical  pro- 
grams would  continue  to  hamstring  the 
efforte  of  communities  to  adjust  to 
change  in  their  local  needs.  In  dealing 
with  manpower  problems,  the  Federal 
Government  should  lielp,  but  it  should 
not  always  prescribe. 

I  sold  St  my  news  conference  last  week 
that  I  believe  our  economic  policies  ar« 
working.  Inflation  Is  receding  The  econ- 
omy is  moving  up.  I  am  not  setisfled  with 
the  present  overall  unemployment  rate, 
'6.8  percent)  even  though  the  \mem- 
plovment  rate  for  the  heads  of  famlUes 
is  much  lower  <.3  percent i .  The  Adminis- 
tmtion  Is  taking  mesisures  to  expand  eco- 
nomic rictivlty  and  job  opportunities.  Our 
miln  objective  is  to  achieve  a  stable 
growth  while  actively  reducing  unem- 
ptoment. 

Transitional  and  short-term  public 
service  employment  can  be  a  useful  com- 


ponent of  the  nation's  manpower  poli- 
cies. This  administration  agreed  to  such 
u,  program  provision  In  the  House-passed 
i/iu  and.  in  fact,  this  Adnunistration  has 
jutlated  a  similar  public  ,«rvice  careeis 
i;roGr&ui  under  existing  law.  But  public 
employment  that  is  not  linked  to  real 
lobs,  or  which  does  not  try  to  equip  the 
individual  for  changes  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, is  not  a  solution.  I  caimoi  accept  a 
bill  which  so  fuUy  embraces  this  self- 
defeating  concept. 

The  manpower  refoi-m  bill  which  this 
administialion  .sent  to  the  Congress  is 
ojio  of  tluee  key  parU  in  a  program  of 
fundiimental  reform.  The  otlier  aspects 
are  revenue  sharing  and  reform  of  the 
welfare  system.  To  date  the  Congress  has 
completed  action  on  only  the  manpower 
part  of  that  program,  luid  has  done  so  in 
a  way  tliat  will  only  make  the  situation 
worse. 

Today.  I  reafBrm  my  administration's 
intention  to  continue  pressing  with  all 
the  resources  at  our  command  for  all 
aspects  of  the  reform  program  we  have 
proposed — the  Family  Assistance  Plan, 
revenue  sharing  and  sound  manpower  re- 
form. 1  he  next  opportunity  for  action  on 
this  program  will  come  very  soon  in  the 
Senate,  in  the  vote  on  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan.  Once  again.  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  approve  without  further  delay  this 
long  overdue  reform. 

Richard  Ncxoh. 
Thb  White  Hodsk,  December  18.  1970. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1971 


The  Senate  continued  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHJl.  17755)  mak- 
ing approiJrlations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  endln;  June  30.  1971.  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
Kill  take  only  a  moment. 

Opponents  of  the  SST  have  suggested 
that  a  continuing  resolution  might  be 
passed  without  funds  for  the  SST.  This 
lUeoielicacly  sunple  action,  however, 
faces  exactly  the  same  legislative  prob- 
lems as  the  pending  DOT  appropriation 
bill  has  faced.  First,  a  continuing  reso- 
lution must  be  introduced  in  the  House— 
we  cannot  introduce  it — reported  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  and 
passed  on  the  floor.  Second,  the  Sen- 
ate muit  receive  the  House-passed  bill, 
refer  it  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, and  get  it  reported  and  passed.  As- 
suinlng  that  the  House  bill  provided 
funds  for  the  88T  on  a  continuing 
resolution  while  the  Senate  version  after 
floor  action  did  not.  then  the  House  and 
Senate  would  face  another  confereiu» 
on  the  SST  issue.  It  is  obviou.'i  that 
nothing  can  be  gained  by  this  approach, 
particularly  when  the  pending  DOT  ap- 
propriations conference  report  ran  be 
voted  upon  and  we  can  achieve  exact- 
ly the  same  result 

So  we  are  Just  marching  up  the  bill 
and  down  again.  In  the  meantime  all 
these  things  involved  in  the  bill  are  left 


pending.  This  item  is  only  3  percent  of 
the  funds  in  the  bill  and  one-eighth  of 
1  percent  of  the  total  budget. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
the  DOT  appropriation  conference  re- 
port in  tlie  next  few  days. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one  addl- 
Uonal  thought.  When  the  proposal  was 
made  this  afternoon  to  liave  the  split 
session,  such  as  we  had  before  the  recess, 
I  thought  seriously  about  the  effect  of 
that  schedule  on  the  DOT  appropriation. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Nevada  did 
also,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi and  my  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton. I  did  not  object  because  I  would 
like  to  have  a  vote  nut  only  on  this  ap- 
propriation, but  on  all  bills  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  am  sincerely  asking 
and  the  committee  is  sincerely  asking 
tliat  these  important  matters  be  allowed 
to  be  brought  up.  We  can  do  that.  This 
procedure  has  worked  in  the  past  and  I 
think  there  are  several  conference  re- 
ports, that  even  If  we  were  not  having 
this  fUibuster  would  have  to  be  voted 
upon  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
and  I  would  have  said.  "Yes,  we  agree  to 
set  aside  the  DOT  bill.'  I  refer  to  such 
items  as  the  one-bank  holding  bill  which 
everyone  has  spent  much  time  on. 

Then,  we  liave  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriation  bill.  If  we  should 
hold  that  up  soldiers  in  Vietnam  would 
not  be  paid— the  men  fighting  In  Viet- 
nam would  not  be  paid. 

I  tliink  we  should  vote  on  tliis  bill  and 
I  am  not  embarrassed  to  Ulk  about  it.  As 
I  said  on  many,  many  occasions  I  did  not 
start  tlie  supersonic  transport.  Part  of 
it  happened  to  end  up  being  built  in  Se- 
attle. Wash.,  after  a  competition.  And  it 
should  tie  mentioned  that  that  part  of 
the  contract  is  the  smallest  part.  GE  has 
50  percent,  and  over  50  percent  of  the 
airframe  Is  vrtth  Boeing  but  80  percent  of 
that  is  farmed  out  to  subcontractors  in 
other  States. 

I  think  we  need  the  SST  and,  as  I  have 
said  on  many  other  occasions,  and  where- 
ever  it  is  built  we  still  need  it.  I  did  want 
llie  Senate  to  know  what  they  would 
liave  to  do  if  we  had  to  pass  a  continuing 
resoluUon.  We  would  be  just  marching 
up  the  hill  and  down  again. 

We  liave  funds  for  the  Coast  Guard  in 
this  bUl.  They  would  not  be  paid.  We 
have  all  the  highway  funds  and  all  the 
funds  for  air  controllers.  That  is  over  a 
half-billlon  dollars.  Air  safety  la  Involved. 
All  these  tilings  are  mvolved. 

We  had  a  conference.  We  had  oiur  ar- 
guments. Let  us  now  vote  it  up  or  down, 
one  way  or  the  other.  I  think  the  Senate 
is  entitled  to  that  kind  of  vote.  Whether 
I  was  liere  or  was  not  or  whether  the 
SST  was  being  built  in  Timbuctu  or  some 
other  plEuse,  let  us  vote  the  matter  up  or 
down.  'The  country  is  entitled  to  that. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  stiaU  only  require  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  will  have  lots  of  time. 
I  suggest  the  Senator  take  all  the  time 
he  needs. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
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distinguished  Senator  knows,  I  have  a 
great  Interest  in  this  matter.  A  great 
share  of  the  building  of  the  SST  will  be 
in  tiie  State  of  California.  Quite  a  sizable 
amount  of  the  work  will  be  performed 
there.  Three  companies  will  be  Involved, 
three  important  compaiues,  and  lots  of 
Jobs  will  be  involved.  We  have  a  high 
rate  of  unemployment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  strong  support  of  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  want  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Wasliington.  I  yield  the 
floor  so  that  he  may  speak  in  his  own 
right.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
wants  to  be  recognized  in  bis  own  right 
next.  I  have  said  fine. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  statements 
of  our  colleagues  in  praise  of  the  out- 
standing work  by  the  distinguished  act- 
ing chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bislc)  in 
handling  this  appropriation  bill. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
fine  way  in  which  the  distlngu^ohed  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stehxis) 
participated  In  this  effort. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
SST  debate  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  alxiut  the  environment.  There 
are  a  lot  of  "new"  environmentalists  in 
the  Senate,  but  I  want  to  say  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
been  working  in  the  environmental  con- 
servation vinyards  for  years  and  years 
and  years.  Years  ago  he  kindly  undertook 
the  responsibility  to  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation of  the  Interior  Committee.  Under 
his  leadership,  there  was  shepherded 
through  the  Senate  such  landmark  legis- 
lation as  the  Redwoods  National  Park, 
an  hLstoric  move  in  the  conservation  field. 
He  handled  the  North  Cascades  Na- 
tional Park  legislation  and  a  bng  list 
of  park  and  recreational  imdertaldngs 
that  have  meant  much  to  him  and  to 
the  Nation. 

The  man  who  choired  this  appropria- 
tions subcommittee,  dealing  with  difficult 
problems  of  environmental  considera- 
tions, was.  fortunately,  one  who  is  very 
knowledgeable  in  the  enrtronmental 
fleld. 

I  get  a  little  disturbed  about  these  peo- 
ple who  suddenly  have  discovered  the 
environment  and  who  suddenly  get  the 
idea  that  they  have  a  monopoly  on  some 
of  these  considerations.  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  a  quiet,  effective  U.S. 
Senator,  and  he  knovs  an  environmental 
issue  when  he  is  confronted  with  one, 
and  he  knows  a  conservation  issue  when 
he  is  confronted  ^.th  one.  I  can  say  that 
over  the  years  in  which  I  have  served  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  18  years  now,  he  has 
acted  wisely  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  Nation  on  matters  pertaining  to  con- 
servation and  the  eni'lronment.  I  am 
very  pleased  with  the  waj'  in  ivhich  he 
handled  this  bill  and  the  way  in  which 
he  has  handled  other  measures  in  the 
Senate  dealing  with  difficult  decisions 
that  must  be  made  in  comiectlon  with 
the  conflicts  that  occur  between  the  en- 
vironment and  other  considerations  The 
Senator  from  Nevada  understands  the 
need  for  a  balance  in  resolving  these 
oonfliets,  which  are  ever  before  us. 


So  I  juut  want  to  add  my  word  of 
pi-aise  for  the  fine  way  in  wtiich  he  has 
handled  the  bill. 

May  I  say  that  tlie  ranlting  Republican 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case),  is 
always  a  fairminded  Senator.  He  is  the 
kind  of  Senator  with  whom  one  con 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable 
about  it.  I  tiilnk  that  is  a  test  for  must 
Senators.  While  we  do  not  agree  on  tnis 
issue,  we  usually  agree  on  most  others, 
and  I  would  say  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  been  mott  judicial  in  his  lian- 
dlint'  of  this  vexatious  problem — which 
is  indeed  vexatious  as  we  get  into  the 
Ciiriiitmus  v.eek  and  still  find  ourselves 
discussing  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  urge  Senate 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appropri- 
ation bill.  The  conferees  worked  dili- 
gently and  have,  in  my  view,  arrived  at  a 
compromise  which  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  concerned.  The  conference  com- 
mittee's recommendation  of  $210  million 
for  continued  development  of  the  civil 
supersonic  transport  prototype  program 
is  a  reduction  of  $80  million  from  the 
Bousc-possed  bill  which  appioved  the 
President's  full  budget  request  of  $290 
million.  The  committee's  recommenda- 
tion adds  $210  million  to  the  Senate 
passed  bill  which  did  not  contain  funds 
for  the  program.  The  conference  report 
represents  a  fair  compromise  between 
tile  differing  positions  taken  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  on  tills  matter.  It 
results  in  a  stretchout  of  the  program, 
but  it  does  not  irrevocably  terminate  the 
program. 

The  conferees  very  carefully  consid- 
ered the  costs  of  termination  in  ortir- 
ing  at  their  recommendation.  Every 
Senator  sliould  aUo  consider  these  costs. 
Adoption  of  the  Senate  position  and  ter- 
minating tlie  program  would  have  meant 
writing  off  an  investment  of  over  $708 
million  of  Federal  fimds  which  have  al- 
ready been  committed  to  the  prototype 
program.  In  addition,  adoption  of  the 
Senate  ixisition  would  re<]u]re  payment 
of  termination  costs  of  $92  million  to 
the  contractors;  $22.4  million  of  airline 
advance  royalties  would  have  to  be  re- 
turned: and  the  Government  would  be 
under  a  moral  cbligatlcn  to  return  $38.5 
million  which  was  contributed  toward 
the  prototype  program  by  the  airlines. 
$105.1  million  has  already  been  obligated 
this  fiscal  year  imder  the  continuing  res- 
olution authority  and  this  money  would 
have  to  be  appropriated.  Altogether,  ter- 
mination of  the  program  could  require 
the  the  immediate  appropriation  of 
$277.8  million. 

Proceeding  with  the  program  as  pro- 
posed by  the  conference  committee  will. 
on  the  other  hand,  require  a?  appro- 
priation of  $210  mtlllan. 

The  ptUTXise  of  a  conference  commit- 
tee Is.  of  course,  to  arrive  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise  on  Items  in  dis- 
pute. This  procedure  Is  es.senUal  to  the 
legislative  process  and  to  the  democratic 
process.  A  majority  of  the  Memtiers  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  felt  veiy 
strongly  that  the  full  budget  request 
should  have  been  recommended  by  the 
conference  committee.  In  the  Interests 


of  seeing  the  appropriation  bill  move  for- 
ward, however,  the  House  accepted  the 
conferees'  recommendation  of  $210  rail- 
lion  by  a  vote  of  319  to  71. 

It  is  my  hope  tliat  the  Senate  will 
adopt  the  report.  It  is  in  no  one's  in- 
terest to  further  delay  action  on  this 
measure. 

Ua.  AVIATION  LEAQKBSMXP  AKD  nOEBAL 
PAKTICIPATXOM 

Mr.  President,  the  growth  of  Ameri- 
can preeminence  in  civil  aviation  has 
been  a  history  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  the  technological  initiative  of 
private  enterprise  backed,  where  appro- 
priate, by  Government  support.  Without 
Federal  participaticn  the  Umted  States 
would  never  liave  attained  the  dominant 
position  U.S.  airlines  hold  today  in  global 
air  transport.  Without  the  .solid  base  of 
Government-sustained  military  aeronau- 
tical research  ond  development,  it  is 
certain  that  America's  pacesetting  civil 
airliners — from  the  DC-4  to  the  747— 
could  never  have  tx.en  launched. 

As  a  result  of  this  imique  and  pro- 
ductive Government-private  enterprise 
partnerstiip,  the  U.S.  aviation  industry 
has  achieved  a  position  of  world  superi- 
ority. U.S. -built  aircraft  comprise  85 
percent  of  the  free  world  air  fleet;  U.S. 
manufacturers  account  for  90  percent  of 
tlie  world's  civil  aircraft  sales  dollars. 

To  deliberately  turn  aside  from  the 
next  step  forward  in  speed — supersonic 
air  transportation — would  mark  the  flrst 
backwari]  step  for  the  United  States  in 
50  years  of  aviation  development.  To 
take  that  step  would  be  to  choose  to  con- 
ceed.  first,  that  the  United  States  no 
longer  desires  to  maintain  leadership  in 
a  field  long  vital  to  our  economic  in- 
terests; and,  second,  that  this  Nation — 
with  aJl  its  resources  and  resourceful- 
ness— cannot  cope  with  technical  chal- 
lenges and  carry  out  environmental  re- 
search at  the  same  time.  Such  conces- 
sions are  uxmecessary.  No  research  and 
development  program  is  ever  undertaken 
with  all  of  the  questions  answered,  with 
oil  doubts  resolved.  That  has  always  been 
true  in  the  past.  If  concern  and  appre- 
hension is  to  deter  or  defeat  the  program 
to  bring  about  two  civil  supersonic  trans- 
ports that  ore  compatible  with  America's 
standards  for  exisellence — standards 
which  include  respect  for  the  environ- 
ment— then  the  wiilmgness  of  the  Nation 
to  pioneer  and  to  persevere,  in  the  face 
of  challenges  and  obstacles,  must  be 
faltering. 

Commercial  supersonic  flight  is  tlie 
next  horizon  in  aviation.  There  are  tech- 
nical obstacles  to  be  overcome,  but  we 
have  already  traveled  well  over  half  the 
distance.  To  turn  aside  now  would  be  to 
forfeit  not  only  the  prize  In  sight,  but 
the  efforts  and  investments — over  $800 
million — of  a  nine-year  venture  as  well. 

President  Nixon  hits  identifled  the  na- 
tional benefits  of  a  successful  SST  pro- 
gram :  150,000  jobs.  $6  to  $10  billion  in  tax 
revenues,  $22  to  $45  btllicn  in  balance  of 
trade  impact — over  a  12-year  period. 
Moreover,  bringing  renewed  vigor  to 
America's  aNiation  leadership,  at  a  time 
when  that  leadership  is  being  seriously 
ctiallenged  from  abroad,  can  have  a  com- 
pelling signiflconee  to  our  Nation's  fl- 
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nanci&l  and  technical  well-being  In  tbe 
1930's  and  beyond. 

The  Senate  should,  in  my  view,  care- 
fully reexamine  the  Issues  at  stake  be- 
fore deciding  ftoally  on  the  fate  of  the 
VS.  SST  prosram. 

M.^my  Senators  voting  against  the  SST 
appropriation  on  December  3  have  indi- 
cated that  they  did  so  out  of  concern  for 
the  uncertainties  relating  to  first,  the 
po^ible  environmental  effects  of  large- 
scale  supersonic  aircraft  operations,  and 
second,  airline  support  for  continued  de- 
velopment. 

Since  that  vote,  a  nuniber  of  events 
have  taken  place  whicii  reduce  substan- 
tially the  ri^  and  uncertainties  attend- 
ant tor  further  prototype  development, 
and  to  erase  completely  any  fears  of  en- 
vironmental degradation  resulting  from 
prototype  development. 

The  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee, in  proposing  a  compromise  appro- 
priation of  $210  million,  has  taken  cogni- 
zance of  the  follo«ring  factors,  which 
should  be  carefully  considered  by  all 
members  of  the  Senate  before  voting  on 
the  conference  report. 

nOTOTTPK  nUWBAM  Afi  A  BZSBABCH  AMD 
DCVK1X>PWXMT  PBOGSAM 

The  prototype  program  constitutes  an 
experimental  test  bed  which  will  demon- 
strate whether  or  not  a  fleet  of  commer- 
cial supersonic  transports  would  pose 
any  danger  to  the  en\-lronment.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  budget  Iden- 
tifies research  funds  specifically  tar- 
geted lor  the  climatologlcal  assessment 
of  SST  effects.  A  vote  for  continued  SST 
prototype  development  is  properly  a  vote 
for  assurances  agaliist  any  environ- 
mental unknowns  or  adverse  effecta. 
Other  nations  are  already  flying  super- 
sonic transports  at  speeds  in  excess  of 
mach  n.  We  have  no  assurance,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  pajing  careful  atten- 
tion to  any  environmental  iin  certain  ties 
which  may  be  associated  with  supersonic 
flight. 

OTOOMlCKirTAL  IMPACT  STATSMmT 

Since  the  Senate  vote  on  December  3, 
the  final  comments  to  the  I^epartment 
of  Transportation's  SST  envlrotmiental 
impact  statement  were  received  from  the 
seven  departments  concerned  with  SST 
activities.  The  Department  has  for- 
warded the  lmp€u:t  statement,  with  com- 
ments, to  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act.  The  statement  ac- 
knowledges those  areas  where  the  need 
for  further  research  is  indicated,  but 
states  clearly  that  the  prototype  pro- 
gram is  no  threat  whatsoever  to  the  en- 
vironment. Mr.  Russell  Train,  the  chair- 
man of  the  CouncO  on  Environmental 
Quality,  has  said : 

There  Is  no  cnvlroxmuQtal  xtuaoa  wby 
developm«Dt  of  two  prototype  planes  should 
Dot  go  forward. 

The  departments  consulting  DOT  on 
the  environmental  Impact  statement 
have  concurred  In  Mr.  Train's  statement. 
auppoBT  OP  scnamsTs 

On  December  5.  the  president's  sci- 
ence adviaer.  Dr.  Edward  E.  David.  Jr.. 
submitted  the  names  of  34  distinguished 
American    scientists    who    oppose    the 


denying  of  further  funds  for  experi- 
mental work  on  the  SST.  In  the  group's 
words: 

The  r«o«ut  S«nftte  action  denying  funds 
for  work  on  the  SST  represents  the  wrong 
spproaeb  In  dealing  with  new  technology. 
Otir  society  must  not  suppress  technologi- 
cal advances,  but  through  research,  develop- 
ment and  experlmentaticn  make  sure  that 
those  Advances  are  obtained  without  unde- 
slred  side  elTects. 

That  is  tile  course  of  action  assuied 
by  Secrctar>'  Volpe.  and  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Transportation  lor  Sys- 
tems Development  and  Technology,  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Cannon. 

THx  8.C.B.P.  sapoirr — what  it  ksamb 

The  study  of  critical  environmental 
problems,  sponsored  last  summer  by  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
has  been  cited  as  one  of  the  authorita- 
tive sources  of  environmental  discontent. 
Yet  the  chairman  of  the  worklnz  group 
on  cUmatlc  effects  of  that  MIT  summer 
study  program.  Dr.  Will  Kellogg,  said 
in  San  Francisco  this  week  that  he  was 
much  disturbed  over  recent  gross  exag- 
gerations and  scientific  misstatements 
regarding  the  SST's  potentially  harm- 
ful effects  upon  the  atmosphere  and 
man's  environment. 

Dr.  Kellogg  has  said: 

It  Is  mjr  profound  hope  that  the  Congress 
wUl  not  be  mislead  by  these  exaggerations 
and  misstatements  ...  I  strongly  support  a 
vigorous  environmental  research  program  Id 
parallel  with  prototype  SST  construction, 
(but)  ...  I  want  to  re&fflrm  that  there  Is 
not  envlronmenal  reason  to  delay  construc- 
tion of  the  two  prototype  tlJS.  SST's. 

<Dr.  Kellogg  is  Associate  Director  of 
the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search Boulder.  Colo.i 

Anum  soppokt 

The  chief  executives  of  the  major  air- 
lines, meeting  December  7  In  New  York 
City,  declared  their  convictions: 

Tb»  United  StatflB  should  proceed  with  the 
program  to  build  two  prototype  supersonic 
tnmaports  for  test  and  research  purposes. 
Thla  program  la  eesenUal  so  that  we  do  not 
foreclose  the  poeslbUlty  of  our  country  build- 
ing the  airplane  of  the  future  and  forfeit 
that  opportunity  Instead  to  the  British, 
French  and  Russians. 

ABPorr  op^Toas  suproar 

The  Airport  Operators  Council  Inter- 
national, in  a  statement  December  7.  has 
strongly  endorsed  the  SST  program.  In 
a  letter  to  the  President.  Homer  B. 
Anderson,  AOCI  president,  said: 

We  note  there  have  been  many  allegations 
by  program  critics  that  relate  to  the  air- 
port operator's  domain.  These  critics  show 
little  understanding  of  the  airport  operator's 
real  world  problems  nor  the  manner  In 
which  real  airport  progress  la  accomplished. 
-  .  .  We  see  the  SST  program  as  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  reduce  community  nolae.  air 
pollution,  and  congestion  while  Improving 
air  transportaUon  service.  ...  It  Is  dlfflcult 
to  t>elteve  that  the  Congress  would  tie  re- 
sponsible for  cancelling  this  effort  iMsed  up- 
on the  unsubstantiated  allegatlooa  of  ill-ad- 
vised critics. 

NATioitAL  onaaiaia 

Careful  analyses  of  the  costs  that 
would  be  encountered  In  terminating  the 
SST  program  at  this  point  have  made 
clear  that  the  best  interests  of  the  Na- 
tion cannot  be  served  by  dosing  forever 


and  irrevocably  the  option  the  United 
SWtes  has  held  open  for  nine  years  for  a 
place  in  the  coming  civil  supersonic  air- 
craft market.  Senator  Paoxuiax's  re- 
ported statement,  that  a  cut  to  »210  mil- 
lion "does  not  make  a  bit  of  sense  be- 
cause if  you  are  going  to  spend  that 
much,  you  should  go  ahead  with  the 
whole  program"  is  valid,  but  congres- 
sional concurrence  with  the  compro- 
mise proposal  of  $210  million  to  keep  the 
program  in  existence  is  essential  to  long- 
term  national  interests. 

The  President  has  stated  his  con- 
fidence and  his  commitment  to  the  ob- 
servance of  environmental  standards  of 
acceptabUity  in  the  US.  SST  develop- 
ment. 

He  has.  at  the  same  time,  reiterated 
the  value  of  continued  VS.  aviation  lead- 
ership, and  the  ultimate  costs  of  com- 
peting m  a  world  market  for  supersonic 
air  transportation  in  which  the  United 
States  does  not  even  "show." 

Full  and  objective  consideration  of  the 
prototype  program,  with  the  assurances 
of  all  concerned  that  environmental  risks 
are  not  part  of  the  price  of  prototype  de- 
velopment, and  that  both  airline  and 
airport  operators  support  the  prototype 
program,  should,  in  my  view,  remove  any 
reservations  previously  held  by  the  Sen- 
ate in  voting  In  favor  of  further  SST 
prototype  development. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  longer.  I  lust  wanted  to  follow  up 
on  one  point,  which  I  think  the  Senate 
should  keep  in  mind  in  Its  deliberation. 

Allusions  have  been  made  to  the  prob- 
lem of  what  our  adversaries  are  going  to 
do  In  the  way  of  SST's.  Yesterday  I  learn- 
ed that  the  Soviet  Union  Intends  to  offer 
for  sale  to  the  airlines  of  the  world  the 
supersonic  TU-li4,  the  first  commercial 
airliner  to  fly.  the  first  to  fly  faster  thaii 
the  speed  of  soimd,  and  the  first  to  fly  at 
more  than  twice  the  speed  of  sound.  This 
aircraft  has  l)een  described  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  NeU  Armstrong  as  a 
sophisticated  airUner  comparable  In  com- 
fort and  apparent  aerodynamic  efficiency 
with  the  Britlsh-Prench  Concorde  and 
other  subsonic  and  supersonic  airliners. 
The  Tn-144  win  be  first  offered  for  sale 
to  airlines  of  the  United  States  on  De- 
cember 28.  less  than  2  weeks  from  today, 
in  a  double-page,  four-color  ad  that  Is  set 
for  the  Nation's  leading  aviation  pub- 
lication. Aviation  Week  matiazine. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  might  comment 
that  this  will  be  the  fourth  colored  ad 
appearing  in  that  oiagazine  this  year  for 
the  consideration  of  that  aircraft.  I  am 
goliig  to  make  available  to  my  colleagues 
tomorrow  copies  of  that  magaxlne  to  show 
the  extent  to  which  the  Soviets  have 
gone  and  are  going  to  take  over  this 
market  that  we  are  going  to  lose  If  we  do 
not  build  the  SST. 

I  might  also  say  I  put  In  the  Ricou,  I 
believe  thi.^  morning,  a  little  investigation 
I  had  with  regard  to  a  rumor  that  Pan 
American  had  looked  Into  the  TU-144. 
They  have  done  more  than  that,  and  the 
record  of  what  they  have  done,  no  longer 
a  rumor,  will  be  able  to  be  foimd  in  the 
Record  of  tomorrow. 

I  stated  In  my  opening  remarks  that 
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when  an  airline  wants  to  buy  a  super- 
sonic aircraft  for  competitive  purjxises 
and  the  United  States  has  nothing  to 
sell  because  we  are  no  longer  in  the  sub- 
sonic industry,  the  Industry  we  now  dom- 
inate will  go  out  the  window.  I  look  on 
these  fimds  not  as  funds  to  build  any 
aircraft,  but  more  for  research  and  devel- 
opment. We  can  get  the  answers  we  hope 
to  get  to  the  problems  of  the  environ- 
ment, if  there  are  anj- — and  I  am  not 
convinced  for  one  second  th.-it  there  are — 
by  research  and  development.  This  is 
the  way  America  has  progressed.  We 
have  made  the  progress  that  we  have  In 
the  air  by  spending  money  on  research 
and  development.  I  hope  we  are  not 
shortsighted  enough  in  Uils  case  to  sud- 
denly fall  by  the  wayside. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona,  who  has 
followed  this  matter  very  closely. 

All  I  can  say  Is,  it  is  going  to  be  a  sad 
day  for  America  and  American  working- 
men,  scientists,  and  engineers  when  the 
Soviet  Union  offers  to  sell  its  SST's  in 
this  cotintry  to  American  airline  com- 
panies and  the  United  States  is  not  in  a 
position  to  make  comparable  offers  for 
sale  of  such  aircraft 

There  has  been  talk  about  and  n  bill 
which  has  been  introduced  to  prohibit 
foreign  airlines  from  landing  an  SST  or 
even  taking  off  at  subsonic  speeds.  There 
Is  a  provision  in  the  bill  which  would 
also  prohibit  American  airline  comranles 
from  buying  foreign  SST's.  The  farts  of 
hfe  are  that  we  cannot  pass  that  legi';- 
lation  and  make  It  effective.  Anyone  who 
knows  anything  about  retaliation  surely 
knows  that  other  countries  are  not  going 
to  allow  the  United  States  to  land  its 
commercial  aircraft — incidentally,  85 
percent  of  all  commercial  aircraft  In  the 
free  world  are  produced  In  the  United 
States — If  we  pass  that  kind  of  legisla- 
tion. 

So  we  are  going  to  see  a  situation  that 
is  not  unlike  what  Is  involved  in  the 
trade  bill.  When  we  start  to  retaliate 
with  tariffs,  when  we  start  trying  to  re- 
taliate by  preventing  other  countries 
from  landing  aircraft  in  this  cotmtry.  it 
will  not  be  long  before  America  learns 
Its  lesson. 

I  would  say  it  Is  just  common  ordi- 
nary horse  sense  that  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  at  least  com- 
pete, from  a  research  and  development 
standpoint,  to  find  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions that  have  been  raised  in  connec- 
tion with  the  environmental  impfict  of 
this  program. 

Let  us  face  It.  They  have  raised  the.'-e 
questions  only  recent^.  Yet  we  have  been 
flying  supersonic  military  aircraft  for  the 
last  15  years.  Where  were  the  scientists 
then  who  are  now  complaining  about  the 
environment? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  It  Is  rather  amus- 
ing to  look  at  this  group  of  scientists — 
not  in  their  entirety— who  have  made 
those  statements.  They  are  the  very  ones 
who  said  we  could  not  fly  supersonlcally 
because  of  the  limitations  of  the  fuselage. 

These  are  the  ones  who  said  the  ABM 
would  not  work,  and  it  is  working.  These 


are  the  ones  who  have  opposed  practi- 
cally every  forward  step  in  American 
leclinology  since  I  can  remember,  and  I 
took  the  trouble  to  look  some  of  the 
nsmes  up.  that  go  back  and  back  and 
back— they  have  always  been  oppoeed  to 
<-olng  forward  In  America.  It  does  not 
surprise  me  that  they  have  come  up  with 
a  whole  packet  of  falsehoods  about  the 
SST. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  lusted  them  in  connection  with  the 
ABM  debate,  and  It  covers  some  rather 
amazing  situations. 

.\  numlier  of  them,  of  course,  also 
said  that  the  proposal  that  President 
Kennedy  fortunately  later  adopted  to 
get  a  man  on  the  moon  would  not  work, 
that  it  would  be  a  disaster. 

These  are  the  people  who  have  been 
talking  along  the  same  scare  line — and 
that  is  what  it  is.  it  is  the  old  sc^re 
technique:  if  you  do  not  have  an  answer, 
scare  them  to  death — saying  things  like 
"You  are  going  to  have  skin  cancer  as 
a  result  of  an  SST." 

Mr.  President.  I  would  say  that  Is 
reaching  an  all-time  low  in  dema- 
goguery. 

But  I  ask  one  simple  question:  If  a 
supersonic  aircraft  can  do  all  the  dam- 
age that  Is  now  claimed,  why  did  not 
these  scientists  alert  the  world  15  years 
ago.  when  these  planes  began  fiyliig? 

If  this  plane  were  being  built  by  char- 
itable institutions,  the  critics  would  be 
all  for  it.  That  would  be  different.  I  want 
to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  what  Is  needed 
here  are  some  Intellectually  honest  an- 
swers to  the  questions  which  have  been 
raised.  Some  of  these  questions  are  prop- 
er, in  my  judgment.  The  truth  Is  that  the 
proponents  of  the  SST  cannot  answer 
all  of  them  at  this  Ome.  The  opponents 
of  the  SST  cannot  answer  them  at  this 
time,  either,  because  we  do  not  have 
prototypes  to  test.  The  least  that  we 
can  do  is  to  provide  the  prototypes  and 
the  on-going  research  necessary  to  get 
the  answers. 

As  I  recall,  this  bill  provides  »27.2  mil- 
lion to  be  expended  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod for  research  In  connection  with 
various  matters  pertaining  to  the  Impact, 
if  any,  of  this  program  on  the  environ- 
ment. If  it  Is  not  all  in  this  bill.  It  is  In 
various  other  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  tlie  Senator  Is 
correct,  but  all  of  that  amount  is  not 
in  this  biU. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  But  in  other  pro- 
grams? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  For  that  purpase,  yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  So  these  various  funds 
are  being  put  together,  and  the  scientists 
Involved  are  marshaling  their  resources 
in  order  to  come  up  with  some  answers. 

It  will  be  a  rather  tragic  day  for  Amer- 
ica when  we,  by  law.  prohibit  our  cotm- 
try from  participating  in  an  area  where 
we  have,  during  this  century,  been  sup- 
preme — the  area  of  science  and  tech- 
nology. If  we  follow  Ihe  position  of  the 
opponents.  If  we  should  bug  out.  if  we 
should  walk  away  even  from  trying  to 
find  the  answers  to  the  questions  that 
are  being  rai.=ed. 

That  would  be  a  sorry  day  for  America, 
not  only  as  It  pertains  to  the  supersonic 
aircraft,  but  it  would  be  an  indication 


to  the  world  that  somehow  we  can  be 
frightened  by  scare  tactics  into  believ- 
ing things  that  are  Just  not  true,  be- 
cause there  are  no  facts  to  support  tliem. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  have  further  re- 
marks to  make  later,  but  I  again  wish  to 
say  how  fortunate  we  are  to  have  In 
charge  of  the  bill  a  man  who  is  a  long- 
time conservationist  and  an  enviroimien- 
talist.  who  Is  working  long  and  liard  to 
protect  and  pre«erve  our  environment 
and  to  bring  about  meaningful  conser- 
vation legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  >ield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMTRE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  conference  reiMrt  be  postponed 
until  Thursday.  December  17.  which  is 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion k  on  acreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  MAGNUSOK.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  for  half  a  minute  on 
another  matter? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  or  my  subsequent  re- 
marks being  counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmotis  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  statement  of  my  own  on 
the  question  of  imemployment  In  this 
cotmtry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE  PROBLEM  OP  UNEMPLO'YED 
SPECIALISTS 

Mr.  MAONTJSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
present  unemployment  problem  In  this 
cotmtry  Is  a  serious  and  many-faceted 
one  with  which  we  are  all  aware.  One 
especially  disturbing  part  of  that  prob- 
lem Is  the  fact  that  many  highly  edu- 
cated, fully  experienced  engineers,  sd- 
enttsts,  and  technicians  are  Jobless  be- 
cause of  revere  cutbacks  in  aerospace  and 
other  industries.  This  part  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem  becomes  even  more 
tragic  when  examined  In  the  midst  of 
pleas  from  urban  officials  throughout  the 
cotmtrj'  who  desperately  need  qualified 
personnel  to  work  toward  the  solution  of 
the  many  problems  now  facing  our  cities. 
Somehow  we  must  bring  these  unem- 
ployed specialists  together  with  these 
urban  officials.  Then  we  must  provide  for 
a  brief  orientation  period  to  facilitate 
the  transition  of  these  specialists  Into 
their  new  jobs  In  city  halls,  model  cities 
offices,  and  wherever  else  efforts  are 
being  made  to  solve  our  urban  Ilk. 

For  these  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  read  with  great  interest  recent  preaa 
reports,  which  I  will  insert  Into  the 
RicoRD  at  the  end  of  these  remarks,  that 
have  described  a  program  now  being 
plarmed  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  do  just  these 
things.  It  would  channel  Jobless  special- 
ists into  these  new  roles  and  it  woiHd 
also  facilitate  their  transition.  I  under- 
stand that  this  program,  as  now  envi- 
sioned, would  provide  for  the  placemrait 
of  3.000  of  these  specialists  in  urban  gov- 
ernment and  model  cities  Jobs  in  the  near 
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future.  I  have  been  told  that  this  pro- 
posal will  be  submitted  to  the  President 
for  his  final  approval  sometime  this  week. 
nierefore.  I  would  like  to  empha5ize  at 
thifi  lime  how  important  I  believe  such 
a  program  could  be  as  a  beginning  in  not 
only  attacking  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem, but  alBo  in  providing  new  expertise 
for  the  Btuck  on  the  many  complex 
problems  now  confronting  our  cities.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  the  President  will  ap- 
prove this  program  and  implement  it  as 
soon  as  possible. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
news  articles  to  which  I  referred  earlier. 
one  from  the  December  15  Washington 
Post  and  one  from  the  December  13 
New  York  Times,  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcord  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prmted  In  the  Record. 
as  follows:  ^ 

3.000  MoNtciPAL  Posts  \tx.  Planmbd  Foi 

JoBUESS  AnosFACV  SctzKnars 
Nixon  Administration  officials  are  pushing 
a  plan  to  hue  About  three  thousand  of  the 
nation's  45.000  Jobless  aerospace  aclentlsts  for 
Jobs  going  begging  in  local  and  state  gov- 
ernments. 

The  proposal  would  also  provide  for  train- 
ing and  Job*  as  city  tecbnlcal  iiidea  f  jt  about 
3.C00  veterans  returri'.ng  from  Vletnnm 

Ronsld  L  Zlegler.  presidential  press  secre- 
\nrv  told  ji9w«r>en  ve^terday  that  the  plan 
had  vet  to  rwKb  the  White  House- 

The  Job  proposal  Is  being  developed  by 
Plovd  Hyde.  Assinnt  Secretary  oC  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  and  chiei  of  HCD'^ 
fl?xlb:e-5ub?ldy  Model  Cltlei  pr:>gr:im.  lU. 
P3tlin-ted  federal  cost  Is  under  95  million. 
Hyde  „  ildes  said  the  plan  bad  been  widely 
endorsed  by  ranyors  "^nd  dty  mRnng^ni  who 
reported  about  three  thousand  vacancies  In 
planning,    budgeting,    and    other   technical 

staffs.  

According  to  HUD  estimates,  there  are 
about  45.000  out-of-work  aerospace  selentlsU 
or  tcchnldivns  and  about  80.000  returning 
veterarj  who  cinnot  afford  to  taie  advan- 
tage of  the  Vl^tnsni  OI  bill  be^suse  l»s  b?n^- 
ftts  are  too  low.  .„„„ 

"Tou  pair  these  guys."  observed  one  HUD 
specialist.  "Rlwe  Ihem  tralnlnn  and  thev  can 
go  up  the  ladder  Mdc-by-Blde." 
The  tentative  HtTD  plan,  calls  for: 
A  q\ilck  Training  and  ortenTatlon  program 
for  acientlit*  and  ei-Gl's.  paid  lor  under  ex- 
isting federal  m&npower  and  Uodel  Cities 
prcgruna.  E*ch  trainee  would  mnke  a  three- 
y<>«r  Job  commitment. 

Placement  In  trchnlcal  Job?  In  *h*  cities 
with  continued  training — on  the  job  or  In 
local  unKer?!t!e*— with  the  Cities  paying  full 
salaries  with  federal  help  until  the  new- 
cooiers  are  fully  Integrated. 

Concentration  of  HUD  effort*  In  *»conoral- 
caUy  hard  hit  aerospace  centers,  euch  as 
Boston's  Route  138  complex.  Seattle,  S:;n 
Diego.  HuntsvUle,  AU..  Cape  Kennedy,  Fla. 

TKOtMAX.  Puji   C&LL0   voa  iDtCD  Scmmvrs 

To  Attack  Crrr  lua 

(By  John  Herbera) 

WAsu3i«oroM. — ^Tbe  Nixon  Administration 
U  considering  an  emergency  training  and  re- 
cruitment program  that  would  put  many  of 
the  nation's  45.000  uncmplcjod  sclantlsta. 
physicists  pnd  engineers  to  work  on  urban 
proMems. 

The  plAn,  which  would  begin  with  a  fast 
trmlning  program  fOr  several  thousand  per- 
aons.  originated  In  the  Uodel  Cities  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Homing  and 
Urban  Development.  It  baa  been  approved 
by  top  ofB^*'"^*  in  the  domestic  departments 


and  hAs  been  submitted  to  the  White  House 
for  approval. 

CALLss  «Twr  a*  coKvmaioM 
It  19  based  on  the  fact  that,  while  aero- 
space and  defense  industries  acroos  the 
coimtry  have  been  laying  oCT  highly  skilled 
eo^tloyea  by  the  thousands,  cities  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  Increasing  urban  prob- 
lems have  been  short  of  planners,  systems 
analysts  and  technologists  of  various  kinds. 
Wl'.h  only  a  little  additional  training,  of- 
aciEls  here  believe,  the  skilled  Jobless  can 
help  fill  needs  of  the  cities. 

Administration  sources  who  have  been 
working  on  the  plan  said  it  oould  be  an  im- 
portant step  In  converting  from  a  military 
lo  a  peace  economy. 

The  authors  of  the  plan  were  hopeful  of 
winning  White  House  ^proval  because  the 
plan  would  not  require  new  budget  outlays. 
The  training  and  recruitment  would  be  in- 
corporated Into  existing  programs  and  would 
be  ananced  from  funds  already  appropriated 
by  Congress. 

An  example  of  how  the  plan  would  work 
can  be  seen  In  the  Boston  area,  where  some 
10.000  specialists  have  been  laid  off  as  Oov- 
emment  contracts  In  space  and  military 
projects  have  declined. 

Tet  Lowell.  M&sa  .  a  city  of  about  90.000 
population  near  Boston,  tiae  about  20  open- 
ings that  could  be  Qlled,  with  some  training, 
by  many  of  those  lald-off  specialists.  An  un- 
employed doctor  of  philosophy  with  both 
technlfl*^  and  business  background  who  had 
worked  in  the  ApoUo  space  program  could 
be  employed  by  the  city  of  Lowell  in  &  variety 
of  ways — from  computerizing  the  tax  collec- 
tion system  to  Improving  the  transportation 
system. 

Lowell  has  not  f  otind  the  doctor  of  phlloa- 
ophy  becatise  the  city  has  only  a  limited  re- 
cruitment program  and  baa  no  timds  for 
retraining  specialists. 

The  plan  being  worked  out  within  the  Ad- 
ministration calls  for  an  Initial  demonstra- 
tion project  that  would  retrain  2.000  to  3,000 
Bpectallatj  In  several  areas  including  Boston, 
Los  Angeles  and  Wichita.  Kans. 

U  the  demonstration  project  were  sucoes- 
lul.  It  would  be  expanded  to  Include  many 
other  areas.  The  plan  Is  based  on  a  small 
pilot  project  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  successfully  con- 
ducted In  recent  months  In  Its  eearcfa  for 
specialists  to  work  In  model  cities  and  other 
programs. 

Special  Instruction  would  t>e  set  up  tn  col- 
leges In  the  areas  Involved  and  would  be 
combined  with  on-the-job  training.  It  would 
be  paid  for  by  departmental  or  other  grants. 
"We  think  there  are  IS.OOO  to  30.000  epeclaJ- 
tsts  who  would  like  to  work  In  urban  affairs." 
the  Administration  sources  EsJd.  "Cities  are 
able  to  pay  better  salaries  than  li  generally 
believed,  and  many  of  those  highly  skilled 
people  are  now  working  as  bartenders  or  are 
not  working  at  all." 

SOLS  won  vrmuucs.  too 
Another  aspect  of  the  program  would  be  to 
recruit  Vietnam  veter»ns  and  persons  from 
poverty  areas  to  work  as  asaUt&nts  to  the 
specloUsia.  putting  them  in  line  for  manage- 
ment Jobs  later. 

T^e  program  Is  designed  to  encourage  the 
building  of  profeeslonal  stmffs  both  In  Ctty 
Hall  and  In  model  cities  aaencles.  which  work 
under  City  Halt,  using  Federal  funds  to  Im- 
prove poverty  areas. 

Many  cities  now  employ  outside  oompa- 
nlee  to  do  planning  and  analysts  work  that 
could  be  done  by  their  own  staffs.  If  they 
had  the  necessary  professional  peraonnel. 
For  example.  New  York  paid  several  million 
dollars  to  the  Rand  Corporation  to  program 
a  system  of  policemen's  beats. 

"We  think  It  Is  Important."  a  Oovamment 
spokeoman  said,  "for  cities  to  bolld  their  own 
management  capacity  If  there  ts  going  to  be 


ibe  kind  of  decentraUsatlon  and  local  oontrol 
envUiloned." 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  yield  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry? 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  has  Just  put  a  state- 
ment on  unemployment  in  the  Rkcord? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Well.  wiU  the  Senator  yield 
first  to  me.  because  I  wish  to  make  a 

parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  the  floor.  To 
whom  does  he  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor,  and  with  the  further  understand- 
ing that  my  subsequent  remarks  wlU  not 
be  counted  as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  No.  it  will  not  count  as  a 
second  speech.   I   nm  not   belngr  that 
technical. 
Postponed  imtil  what  time? 
Mr.     PROXMIRE.     Until    tomorrow, 
which  is  T>iur5dav.  December  17. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Would  the  Senator  restate 
hU  motion? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  motion  is  that 
the  cpiference  report  be  postponed  untU 
tomorrow.  Tliursday.  December  17. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Will  the  Senator 
vield  at  that  point  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PROy^^RE.  Yes  indeed. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Would  the  Senn- 
tor  e^rre  to  a  time  certain  tomorrow? 

Mr'  PROXMIRE.  For  a  vote  on  my  mo- 
tion?   

^Tr.  GOLDWATER.  No.  for  a  vote  on 
tlip  conferenre  report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  and  I  shall  ex- 
plain why. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  I  know 
why:  I  Just  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator 
the  question. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pn'.sident.  a  parlia- 
mentery  inquiry.  As  I  under^t-and.  this 

motion  is  debatable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
*=^enator  from  Wl'w^onsln  yield  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Mr  PROXinRE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
for  that  punxwe.  provided  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  provided  that 
m^-  subsequent  remark.^  not  be  counted 
as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  have  no  intention  of  tak- 
ing the  Senator  off  his  feet.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  is  the  mo- 
tion debatable? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  debatable. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distingutshed  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BiblD.  a  series  of  questions,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may 
answer  without  my  losing  the  floor,  and 
that  my  interrogating  wi'i  not  be 
regarded  as  second  speeches. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Senator  yield  to  roe  for  just  a 
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moment.  In  view  of  the  entry  just  made 
in  the  record  by  the  Senator  Jrom 
Washington? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Oh.  yes.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texaa 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
without  my  subsequent  remarks  being 
counted  as  a  second  speech. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYED 
SPECIALISTS 

Mr.  YARBOROnOH.  My  question  re- 
lates to  the  statement  on  unemploy- 
ment which  has  been  placed  in  the  Ksc- 
o«o  by  the  dlstlngiilshea  senior  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Does  the  Senator  have  the  exact  figure 
on  the  present  level  of  imemployment 
in  the  country? 

Mr.  MAOmiBON.  I  can  teU  the  Sen- 
ator what  the  figures  are  out  in  the 
State  of  Washington,  If  he  wants  those. 
There  Is  now  close  to  18  percent  total 
imemployment. 

But  this  was  a  statement  In  relation  to 
the  administration's  suggestion  that  we 
ought  to  have  some  kind  of  program  to 
take  care  of  these  tmemployed  tech- 
nicians and  scientists  in  the  aerospace 
industry  who  arc  out  of  Jobs.  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  waste  their  talents,  we 
should  see  If  we  cannot.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing them  on  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, where  they  are  now,  use  them  to 
turn  th»ir  skiRs  toward  objectives  that 
we  do  not  have  programs  for — at  least 
sufficient  programs. 

I  compliment  the  administration  on 
this  proposal,  which  they  exf>ect  to  send 
up  sometime  after  we  meet  in  January. 
But  the  figures  ar« — I  do  not  know  what 
they  are  nationwide,  but  they  are  pretty 
close  to  6  percent. 

Mr.  YARBOROOOH.  It  Is  5.8  percent. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes:  5  8  percent,  and 
going  up  all  the  time.  Instead  of  going 
down.  And  of  course  these  figures,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas,  are  a  UtUe 
bit  deceiving,  because  these  are  only 
the  people  who  have  applied  for  insur- 
ance. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Who  have  ap- 
plied for  unemployment  insu'^nce? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Who  have  applied 
for  imemployment  compensation.  And  we 
have  to  add  perhaps  20  percent,  or  25 
percent  more  to  that.  Frankly,  the  State 
of  Wft.*-hinRtnn  i.s  ninninp  out  of  money. 
Then  they  will  apply  and  nothing  will 
hanpen.  This  costs  «  lot  of  money. 

If  you  have  srme  worthy  project  that 
win  edvancc  the  technology  and  the  air 
superiority  of  this  country,  or  will  pro- 
vide for  rapid  transit,  or  help  solve  the 
problems  of  the  cities,  you  might  as  well 
go  on  with  it.  Like  thi.s  one:  we  might 
as  well  Bo  on  with  it,  because  we  are  go- 
ing to  pay  out  about  half  of  this  money 
for  unemployment  compensation. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  entry  of  this  item  in  the  Ricoao  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington brought  this  up. 

At  6  o'clock  tonight,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  vetoed  the  manpower 
training  bill,  which  would  provide  $9.5 
billion  over  the  next  3  years,  to  train 
many  of  these  unemployed  peoirie.  With 
the  highest  unemployment  In  7  years,  I 


think  this  is  the  most  shortsighted  of 
all  the  recent  vetoes,  mth  the  exception 
of  the  HUl- Burton  Hospital  Construc- 
Ucn  Act  and  tlie  Education  Act, 

If  a  bill  contains  something  to  help 
the  man  who  needs  help,  this  adminis- 
tration vetoes  it.  With  the  high  unem- 
plos'ment  In  State  of  Washington,  and 
the  need  for  retraining  these  people,  this 
manpower  training  program  goes  down 
the  drain  with  this  shortsighted  veto. 

The  manpower  bill  was  worked  on  in 
my  committee  for  2  years.  Both  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin  held  be.irings  from 
coast  to  coast.  I  was  with  them  In  Corpus 
Chrlstl.  where  the  unemployment  among 
the  Meilcan-Araerieans  is  the  Mghest 
of  any  ethnic  group  In  the  Nation. 

My  amendment  with  respect  to  bi- 
lingual training  was  put  In  the  bill.  Never 
before  had  there  tieen  a  program  for 
training  people  from  Spanish-speaking 
families,  with  programs  for  the  middle 
aged  and  for  those  out  of  work. 

We  also  had  in  the  bill  a  provision 
which  would  help  the  cities  such  as  Cor- 
pus Chrlstl,  which  was  badly  damagee  by 
Hurricane  Celia  last  Eummer.  The  Red 
Cress  certified  that  85.000  homes  were 
damaged:  and  the  bill  contained  a  pro- 
vision to  retrain  people  wliere  factories 
were  destroyeo  and  jobs  were  gone. 

This  was  the  beet  manpower  training 
bill  in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  and  it 
went  d'^wn  the  drain  on  a  veto.  We 
worked  on  it  for  2  years.  There  arc  435 
Members  of  the  House  and  100  Members 
of  the  Senate,  many  of  whom  gave  bl- 
partlMin  support  for  the  bill.  There  was 
considcrEl>le  input  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  on  this  bill.  We  gave  the  Presi- 
dent $9.5  ollllon  to  spend.  If  there  was 
political  benefit  to  be  gained,  he  would 
be  the  one  to  get  it.  He  could  determine 
where  the  money  woiild  go.  He  oould  get 
the  credit  for  it. 

Doubtless,  many  Senators  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  were  moved  to  compas- 
sion for  tl'ie  unemployed.  Perhaps  they 
thoiKiit  there  was  political  advantage  to 
their  party  to  be  able  to  spend  this 
money. 

The  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
been  talking  to  the  people  and  finding 
out  what  the  needs  of  this  country  are, 
worked  on  the  bill  for  2  years,  and  it  goes 
down  the  drain  due  to  the  influence  of 
a  little  palace  guard  that  never  ran  for 
offlce  in  their  lives  tmd  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  see  the  voters'  irate  feelings 
regarding  unemployment  in  this  country. 

So.  with  the  needs  greater  and  with 
unemployment  at  a  7-year  high:  by  a 
stroke  of  the  pen,  the  President  dashed 
the  hopes  ot  those  millions  of  unem- 
ployed persons  who  are  facing  a  bleak 
Christmas.  These  people  have  been  de- 
prived of  a  chance  to  start  working.  All 
these  hopes  went  down  the  drain.  I  think 
it  Is  tragic. 

I  do  not  make  this  speech  with  pleas- 
ure l)ecau.'e  of  the  traeedy  it  Is  to  mil- 
lions of  American  families.  I  would 
rather  the  Pr<~ildent  had  signed  it,  and 
I  would  rather  be  here  commending  the 
President  for  doing  so.  This  veto  is  a 
tragedy  to  millions  of  Americans  and  a 
tragedy  for  our  country.  I  believe  that 
the  greatest  of  all  manpower  training 
bills  m  the  history  of  this  country  has 
been  vetoed  tonight. 


I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PROXMIKE  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  strong  and  vigorous  statement, 
and  I  share  bis  views  enthusiastically. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRAN8PORTA- 
•nON  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,    1971 

The  Senate  cmtlnued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH.  17755)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and 
with  the  understanding  that  my  jiclding 
will  not  count  as  a  second  speech 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  resortln?  to  arithmetic 
hypocrisy  In  basing  part  of  his  arriment 
for  the  supersonic  transport — SST— en 
the  number  of  Jobs  It  allegedly  will  mean 
10  years  from  now  when  he  Is  sitting  on 
$350  million  In  immediate  lob-creating 
money  which  Congress  has  appropriated 
for  flood  contml,  r^clamat'on.  naviga- 
tion, consenratlon,  schools,  henlth  care 
centers  ard  pollution  control. 

The  President  Is  refusing  to  use  mil- 
lions of  dollars  already  approved  by  Con- 
gress for  domestic  programs  which  could 
create  thousands  of  new  jobs  almost  at 
once. 

In  addition,  the  Presl<!''nt  still  has  not 
used  $13  billion  'n  Pederpl  hou»!ng 
money  whlrh  could  mean  70,000  more 
desperp.te'y  needed  housing  unit'  and 
84.000  more  .year-round  jobs  In  the  de- 
pressed housing  Industry. 

In  feet  during  the  first  7  months  of 
this  year,  the  President  had  $5  bf'llon 
which  he  could  have  used  for  100.000 
new  housing  units — priced  between 
$17,500  and  SIOOOO.  That  would  have 
meant  120.000  year-round  jobs  which 
m^n  could  have  been  workine  on  right 
now.  These  figure?  do  not  even  take  Into 
Bccimt  the  extra  jobs  that  could  be 
created  outride  the  bu'lrting  Industrv  If 
we  were  to  use  t^e  accented  construction 
Investment  lob  multiplier. 

I  believe  the  SST  Is  an  aeronautical 
Judas  goat  which,  like  the  goat  that 
leads  little  lambs  to  slaughter.  Is  leading 
the  aircraft  industry  down  the  path  of 
financial  di.TO'ter. 

Wasting  the  talents  of  scientists  ond 
engineers  on  a  useless  projpct  like  the 
SST  is  d'sheartenlngly  reminiscent  of 
aieless  Ieaf-nikln<!  and  other  mske-work 
WPA  prolects  during  the  thirties. 

Ironically,  the  administration  refuses 
to  spend  $8  million  Congress  appropri- 
ated for  rccnrch  and  develonment  wot* 
on  fwlUitlon  control  which  oould  employ 
many  of  the  scientists  and  engineers  now 
being  displaced  by  defense  and  aerospace 
cutbacks 

I  urge  Government  and  industry  to 
conrentr»te  on  the  real  needs  of  Ameri- 
can aviation  today:  eaaler.  faster  access 
to  and  from  airports:  fewer  delays  to 
Inndine  and  takeoff:  greater  flying  safe- 
ty: nonpoUutlng,  quieter  aircraft  and. 
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most  especially,  short -landing- takeoff 
planes  capable  of  fee<Ung  smaller  air- 
ports more  conveniently  located  for  the 
\Tist  majority  of  the  flying  public. 

Leaders  in  the  aircraft  production  and 
airline  industries  have  told  me  they  fear 
the  Japanese,  French,  and  English  will 
steal  the  STOL  and  V/STOL— vertksal 
takeoff  and  landing  craft — market  right 
from  under  our  nose  while  the  Govern- 
ment tries  to  foist  onto  the  American 
uxpayer  a  $1.3  billion  bill  for  a  monster 
aircraft  to  fly  a  few  people  across  the 
ocean  at  1,800  miles  per  hour. 

Industry  leaders  in  California  have 
told  me  that  the  real  meat -and -potatoes 
of  the  business  Is  not  transoceanic  fllghte 
but  short- hops— like  between  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  and  New  York,  between  San 
Ehego  and  Los  Angeles.  Los  Angeles  and 
Bakersfleld.  Bakersfleld  and  Fresno. 
Fresno  and  San  Francisco.  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Stockton.  Sacramento.  Redding, 
and  beyond.  They  need  planes  designed 
for  that  kind  of  flying  and  there  Is  pre- 
cisely where  foreign  competition  Is  way 
ahead  of  ua. 

Besides  the  "freeze"  the  administra- 
tion has  placed  on  the  $350  million  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  It  has  also  tried 
to  divert  another  $250  million  away  from 
airport  construction  and  flight  safety. 
If  the  administration  gets  away  with 
it,  it  will  mean  the  loss  of  25,000  poten- 
tial jobs. 

Under  a  supplemental  appropriation 
requested  by  the  administration,  $250 
million  from  a  special  trust  fund  for 
airport  and  airways  development  Is  to  be 
Uficd  instead  to  meet  operating  expenses 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration. 
Fortunately,  this  was  spotted  In  time, 
and  last  week  a  committee  of  Congress 
wrote  into  the  bill  a  ban  against  di- 
verting these  funds  from  capital  Im- 
provement proiects. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  esti- 
mates an  average  of  70,000  jobs  are  cre- 
ated by  every  billion  dollars  spent.  The 
figures  are  higher  for  agriculture— 110,- 
000  Jobs  for  each  billion  dollars  of  ex- 
penditures— and  construction — 100 ,000 
Jobs  per  blUion  dollars.  Aircraft  manu- 
facture is  right  at  the  overall  average 
of  70.000  Jot}S  per  billion  dollars. 

The  President's  estimate  of  150.000 
jobs  created  by  the  SST  I3  based  on  the 
a.ssumption  that  the  Government  will 
spend  the  fuU  $1.3  billion  on  this  project, 
not  just  $290  million  or  even  $210  million. 
And  a  few  other  things  should  be  un- 
derstood about  that  150.000  job  figure: 
First,  that  number  of  people  will  not 
be  employed  until  1979  at  the  very  earli- 
est when,  and  if.  the  SST  ever  gets  off 
the  ground  and  when,  and  If.  it  ever  goes 
into  full  production. 

Second,  only  one-fifth  of  that  number 
are  actually  working  on  the  SST  proto- 
types at  the  present  time. 

Third,  scientists  and  engineers  com- 
prise only  about  20  percent  of  aerospace 
employees;  thus  the  bulk  of  people  work- 
ing in  aerospace  are  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled people  who  can  be  reemployed  In 
other  sectors  of  the  economy  \1  the  ad- 
ministration will  open  up  the  economy 
Instead  of  squeezing  It  down. 

Defense  Secretary  Melvln  lAlrd's  c<hi- 
tentlon  tiiat  present  unemployment  Is 


due  to  reductions  in  arms  spending  and 
the  transition  from  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time economy  Is  only  half  the  story. 

Such  a  transition  would  only  cause  a 
movement  of  people  from  one  job  to  an- 
other if  they  had  another  job  to  go  to. 
But  there  are  no  Jobs  to  go  to  because 
of  the  administration's  deliberate  fiscal 
and  monetary  policies  to  depress  the 
economy. 

When  people  are  thrown  out  of  work 
because  of  Govenunent  policy,  the  Gov- 
ernment has  an  obligation  to  help  pri- 
vate enterprise  create  new  Jobs.  And  if 
for  one  reason  or  another  private  enter- 
prise cannot  provide  the  Jobs,  or  cannot 
provide  them  fast  enough,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment must  step  in  to  put  these  people 
to  productive  work  in  meeting  the  major 
needs  of  our  Nation  today:  housing. 
schools,  health,  mass  transit,  and  saving 
our  rapidly  deteriorating  environment. 

I  dispute  the  administration's  claim 
that  Congress  has  put  a  fixed  celling  on 
Federal  spending. 

The  limit  is  flexible  and  could  easUy 
accommodate  the  Jobmaking  spending  I 
am  proposing.  If  the  administration  is 
sincerely  worried  about  a  spending  limit. 
it  could  reduce  total  expenditures  by 
not  spending  $210  million  en  the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  detailed  breakdown  on  the  $350 
mllUon  in  unspent  "frozen"  appropria- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  break- 
down was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HXALTTt.    KSUCATU>N    AKO    WKLTABX 

During  flscftl  1970.  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  refused  to 
spend  S53.5  million  appropriated  Tor  expendi- 
ture during  that  year.  Of  thla  sum  150  million 
waa  placed  into  obligated  reserve?  and  carried 
over  for  expenditure  In  future  years.  Of  the 
•50  miUlon.  S39  mllUon  was  to  have  provided 
aid  for  Impacted  areas  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  health  care  centers.  Using  dollar- 
tnanpower  rmtlos  establlahed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  more  precise  than  the 
formula  above.  4,400  jobs  could  have  been 
created  by  the  $3d  million  tn  oonstruotlon 
funds. 

8U  million  dollars  appropriated  for  re- 
Bearch  in  pollution  control  was  placed  into  a 
carryover  account.  Two  million  dollars  in 
addition  to  the  M  million  of  the  appropriated 
amount  was  not  granted  by  the  Department 
to  research  applicants.  Research  scientists  In 
our  urlversltlea  would  have  been  the  prtmary 
Job  beneficiaries  of  these  funds.  An  additional 
S4.5  million  was  held  back  by  the  Adnunia- 
tratlon  instead  of  going  into  earmarked  stu- 
dent loan  funds.  These  funds  provide  a  valu- 
able resource  which  enables  thousands  of 
students  to  complete  their  education. 
ptrBuc  woucs 

The  President  recently  placed  1103  million 
of  appropriated  public  works  money  for  FY 
1071  in  a  "bud^tary  reserve."  Intended  to 
be  used  for  flood  control,  reclamation  and 
navigational  projects  the  money  would  have 
created  10,000  }ob«  nationally  and  1.000  Jobs 
In  California. 

In  Oallfomla,  tb*  Prealdent*s  budgetary 
freeee  has  prevented  work  from  beginning  on 
31  projects  totalling  920  million.  Twetre  of 
these  public  works  projects  fall  under  the 
Jiirlsdlctlon  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers — 0  In- 
volve construction  and  3  are  planning  proj- 
ects. The  nine  remaining  projects  come  under 
the  puTTlew  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  aiS  mlUloQ  has  been  withheld  from  theea 
projecta. 


Most  seriously  affected  by  the  Admlnlt- 
tratlon's  public  works  freeze  In  California  Is 
the  San  Luis  Unit  of  the  Central  Valley 
Project.  For  this  project,  Congress  provided 
an  additional  »10  mlUlon  for  construction 
work  on  the  Westlands  drainage  and  distri- 
bution system  and  the  Pleasant  Valley  Canal. 
This  amount  was  also  frozen.  ThlE  money 
would  have  speeded  completion  of  the  West- 
lands  system,  and  In  the  case  of  the  Canal, 
would  have  permitted  most  of  the  remain- 
ing work  to  be  finished.  Existing  contracts 
have  created  350  Jobs  and  the  tlO  mlUlon 
would  create  1.000  badly  needed  Jobs.  The 
freezing  of  these  funds  not  only  eliminates 
these  additional  Jobs  but  also  threatens  the 
existing  Jobs  because  contractors  will  be 
forced  to  shut  down  their  operations.  The 
Department  of  Labor  lUts  the  Preaiio  County 
area  where  this  work  was  to  have  been  done 
as  having  one  of  the  highest  unemplo>TDent 
rates  In  the  nation.  Jobs  are  desperately 
needed  there. 

The  President's  action  not  only  will  affect 
Jobs  In  the  Fresno  area  but  will  depress  the 
agricultural  economy  of  the  region  which  la 
97  per  cent  developed  and  depends  heavily 
on  the  Canal  and  the  drainage  and  distribu- 
tion system. 

AXaPOKT    AND    AIBWAT    nCFaOVnCEKT 

tn  its  supplemental  appropriations  re- 
quest for  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
for  FT  1971  the  Nixon  Administration  at- 
tempted to  divert  1350  million  authorized  by 
Congress  from  a  special  trust  fund  estab- 
lished for  airport  and  airways  development. 
The  Administration  planned  to  use  the 
money  lor  FAA  operating  expenditures.  Di- 
version of  this  sum  speclflcoily  earmarked  by 
Congress  lor  capital  improvement  projects 
at  airports  around  the  nation  could  have 
presented  the  creation  of  35.000  construction 
jobs. 

Fortunately,  the  Congress  acted  last  week 
to  prevent  the  Administration  from  divert- 
ing trust  fund  money. 

When  the  Congress  enivcted  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Development  Act  In  May  of  1970 
It  Intended  to  tax  passenger  tickets,  freight. 
fuel  and  aircraft  in  order  to  form  a  t600  mil- 
lion trust  furd  for  capita]  Improvements  at 
the  natlon'B  airports.  Small  and  large  alr- 
poru  waited  to  request  money  for  such  proj- 
ects as  control  tower  construction,  building 
.ind  lengthening  runways  and  taxlwa>-s,  in- 
stallation of  lighting  .systems  and  other  im- 
provements such  as  terminal  radar  and  In- 
strument landing  systems.  All  of  these  cap- 
ital Improvements  would  make  air  travel 
s,^er.  All  are  owed  to  the  passenger,  the  air- 
lines and  the  private  plane  owner  because 
they  have  been  t.ixcd  for  that  purpose. 

Since  airports  were  able  to  submit  requests 
for  capital  Improvements  from  the  trust  fund 
on  July  1.  1S70.  363  requests  totalling  tZSO 
mlUlon  have  been  submlttad.  At  least  l.aoo 
can  be  expected  by  tlie  end  of  the  Uscal  year. 

As  of  t4:iday.  33  airports  In  CalUornla  have 
applied  for  approximately  CSl  million  worth 
of  capital  improvement  projects. 

If  Congress  had  allowed  the  Administra- 
tion to  divert  money  from  the  trust  fund  as 
they  had  planned  to  do  In  their  supple- 
mental appropriation.  mllUotu  of  dollars  of 
capital  Improvements  at  airports  In  California 
and  around  the  nation  would  not  have 
received  funding  and  thousands  of  Joba 
would  have  not  been  created. 

This  is  still  another  example  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's misplaced  priorities  )n  atr 
travel.  It  is  willing  to  talk  loosely  about 
progress  In  the  context  of  the  B8T  while  It 
attempts  to  pirate  tax  money  awnj  from  the 
real  needs  of  the  public. 

HOUSINO 

The  funds  which  are  appropriated  by  the 
Congress  are  not  the  only  funds  available  to 
the  President.  There  are  a  number  of  situa- 
tions where  the  Congress  h&a  given  the  Preal- 
dent  the  authority  to  borrow  funds  from  the 
Treaaury  In  order  to  m«et  a  particular  need. 
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VOT  Instance.  In  the  bousing  area,  the  Con- 
gress has  given  the  President  the  authority 
to  borrow  certain  amounts  of  money  to 
assist  various  Government  housing  programs. 
Although  housing  starts  have  been  drastical- 
ly down  over  the  last  two  years,  the  Presi- 
dent has  failed  to  fully  use  his  borrowing 
authority  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

The  President  os  of  January  1970  had  the 
authority  to  use  over  13  billion  for  low-cost 
housing.  Although  the  President  had  this 
authority  for  seven  months,  none  of  this 
money  waa  spent. 

This  money  oould  have  been  spent  to  pinr- 
chase  mortgages  for  low-cost  houdng  under 
the  FHA  section  303(b)  program  or  under 
the  VA  low-coet  housing  program. 

The  amount  of  the  mortgages  would  be 
limited  to  817.500  In  average  areas  and  tao.- 
000  In  high  cost  areas. 

Thus,  the  83  billion  If  fully  used  could 
have  constructed  approximately  100.000  new 
housing  units.  In  terms  of  Jobs  thla  would 
mean  that  130,000  men  could  have  been  em- 
ployed for  a  full  year  or  1800  work  hour*. 

lASt  July,  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
the  Congress  reduced  the  83  billion  authori- 
sation by  1750  million  leaving  an  authorlEa- 
tlonof  81.3bUUon. 

The  President  has  failed  to  this  date  to 
use  the  81.9  bUllon  at  bis  disposal.  Again,  all 
of  this  money  oould  be  used  to  purchase  un- 
subsldized  FHA  and  VA  mortgage  for  low- 
coet  housing. 

If  thla  money  were  used  70.000  new  low- 
cost  bousing  unite  oould  be  constructed. 
Moreover,  84.000  Jobs  directly  related  to  the 
c»)nstruetlon  of  these  units  would  be  created. 

In  short  the  President  could  right  now 
spend  money  to  construct  much  needed 
housing,  which  would  in  turn  create  new 
Joba  to  stem  the  rising  unemployment  rate. 

However,  to  date  he  baa  failed  to  use  this 
money  and  there  are  no  Indications  that  be 
intends  to  use  any  of  It. 

AOtXCTTLTtmAI.   CONSXBVATIOM    PaOOSaM 

To  date,  the  President  has  refused  to  re- 
lease 8196.6  million  appropriated  for  F7  1071 
by  the  Congress  to  help  farmers  carry  out  ap- 
proved soil,  water,  woodland  and  wildlife  con- 
servation on  thelp  land  in  order  to  hrtp 
maintain  the  productive  capacity  of  Amer- 
ican agriculture.  By  freezing  these  funds,  the 
Administration  Jeopardizes  the  Jobs  of  over 
3,000  persons  employed  In  County  Agricul- 
tural Stabilisation  and  Conservation  Serrlce 
Offices  acroes  the  nation.  Infusion  of  the 
8106.6  million  would  also  aid  a  seriously  de- 
pressed farm  economy. 

By  participating  In  the  Agricultural  Coo- 
serration  Program,  each  farmer  or  rancher 
receives  a  certain  number  of  coet-shares  from 
the  Federal  Government.  He  then  matches 
these  cost-shares  with  his  own  money.  p\jr- 
chases  the  necessary  materials  and,  If  nec- 
essary, hires  the  men  he  needs  to  help  hlra 
carry  out  his  conservation  project.  He  may, 
for  example,  be  constructing  and  installing 
an  irrigation  return  system  in  order  to  reduce 
water  pollution,  conserve  water  and  control 
erosion.  In  California  during  1970,  thla  par- 
ticular practice  involved  an  estimated  8.400 
acres,  and  871,000  federal  cost-shares  were 
paid. 

ACP  cost-sharing  U  essential  to  Insure  the 
wise  use  of  our  soil  and  water  resources.  As 
a  result  o(  the  Administration's  continued 
refusal  to  tinfreeae  the  1971  funds,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  estimated  that 
approximately  300  county  A5C8  offices  across 
the  tiaUon  will  have  to  close  and  that  3.000 
ASCS  employees  could  lose  their  Jobs.  In 
addition,  an  estimated  870  employees  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  which  acts  as  the 
technical  advisory  arm  of  the  ACP.  will  also 
face  the  loss  of  employment. 

In  California  alone,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  esttmatea  that  at  least  13  of  the 
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37  County  ASCS  offlcM  will  be  forced  to 
cloee  unless  the  {und£  are  released  In  Wash- 
ington. The  Department  could  not  supply 
me  with  estimates  of  t2ie  Jobs  lost  tn  the  12 
county  ASCS  offices  In  California  which  may 
have  to  close.  The  real  harm  done  would  be 
that  a  great  number  of  farmers  In  C&llfomla 
would  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  ACP  funds. 
The  AgTlcxilture  Department  has  Informed 
me  tlMt  In  1871,  6.200  Calif,  farmers  and 
ranchers  who  have  participated  lu  the  pro- 
gram In  the  past  would  be  unable  to  cod- 
tlnue  to  receive  ACP  coet-shapes.  If  the 
money  remains  frozen,  at  least  23,000  Califor- 
nia farmers  would  be  unable  to  participate  In 
the  ACP  program  over  the  next  Ave  years. 

Failure  of  the  AdmlrUstratlon  to  fund  ACP 
could  greatly  Impair  efforts  to  encoumge 
sound  sou  and  water  conservation  and  pol' 
lutlon  abatement  on  privately  owned  farm* 
lands  In  the  United  SUtes 

It  Is  a  trugedy  of  national  proportion  that 
this  valuable  conservation  program  is  being 
ellnUnated  at  the  very  time  when  farmers  sfs 
in  the  midst  of  a  depression — not  a  rscee- 
Blon — and  desperately  need  and  deserve  help. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  read  from  the  President's 
December  5  statement  In  support  of  the 
SST: 

Halting  the  SST  now  could  well  be  a  mor- 
tal blow  to  our  aerospace  Indtistry  for  years 
to  oome.  The  research  and  development  and 
the  accomplishments  of  this  Industry  have 
been  major  factors  In  giving  the  United 
States  a  superior  position  In  the  flald  of 
technology.  We  must  not  abandon  this  na- 
tional advantage  now. 

Throughout  the  history  of  aviation,  the 
United  States  has  been  first  In  this  field.  If 
the  action  of  the  Senate  Is  not  reversed,  "he 
said"  our  country  will  be  relegated  to  second 
place  In  an  area  of  t«chnologlc«]  capability 
vital  to  our  economy  and  of  profound  im- 
portance in  the  future. 

I  agree  1,000  percent  with  the  Presi- 
dent's observation  about  the  historic 
accomplishments  and  monumental  con- 
tributions of  the  aerospace  Industry  to 
our  country  and  our  economy.  But  on 
the  basis  of  Information  I  have  received 
from  Industry  leaders  themselves.  I  must 
disagree  with  the  President  as  to  what 
would  be  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  in- 
dustry at  this  point  in  time. 

I  would  say  to  the  President  that  con- 
tinuing the  SST  now  could  well  be  a 
mortal  blow  to  our  aerospace  industry 
for  years  to  come  and  that  If  the  action 
of  the  administration  Is  not  reversed,  our 
country  will  be  relegated  to  second  place 
in  an  area  of  technological  capability 
vital  to  our  economy  and  of  profound  Im- 
portance in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  iiad  Intended  to  end 
my  speech  at  this  point.  However.  I  have 
Just  been  informed  that  the  President 
has  vetoed  the  manpower  bUl.  In  view  of 
what  I  have  said.  1  can  only  regard  the 
President's  action  as  a  tragic  error.  Since 
that  bill  would  liave  provided  360.000 
Jobs  over  the  next  3  years,  it  Is  dilBcult 
for  me  to  Ijelleve  that  the  President  is 
sincerely  concerned  about  the  working- 
man  as  he  claimed  tn  his  recent  state- 
ment on  the  SST. 

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  some  questions. 

First,  I  should  like  to  ask  him  whether 
or  not  the  reasoning  behind  the  »210 
miUlon  settlement  which  was  mjule  In 


conference — that  Is,  the  compromise  be- 
tween nothing  and  »290  million — ^recog- 
nized what  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion wrote  to  Senator  8te?oos — to  wit. 
that  any  cutback  would  be  reflected  in  a 
2-to-l  Increase,  depending  on  how  much 
the  cutback  was.  m  the  ultimate  cost  to 
the  Government  of  paying  out  money  for 
the  SST.  This  cutback  is  some  »80  mil- 
lion, wiiich  wUl  be  an  Increase  ultimately 
to  the  taxpayer  of  tl60  mlUlon  in  ex- 
penditure. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BIBL£.  I  cannot  say  that  that  Is 
correct.  I  can  say  this:  We  are  aware  of 
the  so-called  white  paper,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  WUconsin  Is  also  aware, 
because  we  asked  him  to  for  It. 

It  is  true  that  as  the  amount  of  fund- 
ing for  the  SST  is  decreased,  the  ulti- 
mate cost  is  increased.  It  Is  also  true  that 
the  length  of  time  will  be  increased. 

The  Secretary  responded  to  us  by 
u-sing  a  $260  miUion  cutoff  figure  as  the 
minimum.  Using  tliat  figure,  which  is  the 
only  figure  that  I  think  has  any  partic- 
ular accuracy,  he  did  state  that  using  a 
»250  million  program  would  increase  the 
cost  in  the  range  of  $80  million  to  $80 
million.  In  his  letter  of  transnxittal,  he 
Indicated  that  it  would  increase  costs. 
roughly,  by  a  ratio  of  2-to-l.  That  Is  cor- 
rect. That  was  his  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So.  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  result  of  what  the  confer- 
ence did  was  to  continue  the  SST  pro- 
gram and  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation seems  determined  to  continue  it. 
and  their  calculation  means  that  Instead 
of  the  Federal  Government  paying  out 
$1,342  bUllon.  it  will  pay  out  in  excess  of 
$1.5  billion.  I  cannot  see  where  the  tax- 
payer, who  is  burdened  now  by  this  ex- 
penditure, gets  anything  at  all  out  of  the 
conference.  It  seems  to  me  that  he  Is  tn 
worse  shape.  He  would  have  been  in  bet- 
ter shape  if  we  had  gone  ahead  with  the 
$290  million. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  If  the  Senator  had  sup- 
ported the  $290  million  figure.  I  would 
have  been  happy  to  go  ahead. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  opposed  any  figure.  I  oppose 
the  program  period.  It  is  going  to  cost 
more  in  the  long  run  to  cut  It.  if  we  in- 
sist on  continuing  the  program. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  admit  that  Is  true.  If  It 
is  not  fuUy  funded.  It  is  going  to  cost 
more  in  the  long  run.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  about  that.  I  can  give  the  Sena- 
tor example  after  example  from  my  own 
experience  as  chairman  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  where  I 
have  a  little  better  working  knowledge 
than  I  do  in  thla  field.  In  the  case  of 
dams  we  authorlae.  where  money  is  ap- 
propriated, and  then  the  fuU  funding 
requirements  are  not  met.  whether  it  Is 
a  dam  or  a  water  works  or  whatever,  the 
cost  mcreases  a  great  deal.  I  can  give  all 
kinds  of  represenWUve  examples.  There 
U  no  question  that,  if  it  is  not  fuUy 
funded.  It  costs  more  money  and 
stretches  out  the  time.  I  cannot  give  the 
Senator  a  precise  figure. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  This  is  the  lllogic 
of  proceeding  In  this  way.  If  the  SST  pro- 
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gram  li  to  be  proceeded  with  at  all,  it  is 
no  compromlae  to  cut  bacic  the  funds  this 
year,  particularly  when  the  experts  on 
the  program  In  the  Department  of 
Transportation  say  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  more  money.  Therefore,  the  argu- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Mls5lssippt 
and  others  today  that  the  conferees  se- 
cured a  compromise — because  it  was  cut 
back  this  year  to  S210  million  does  not 
stand  up.  The  taxpayer  is  not  being 
helped;  he  is  being  hurt. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  He  is  going  to  be  hurt 
rather  badly  if  we  take  the  Senator's  the- 
ory of  completely  abolishing  it  Emd  bury- 
ing the  program.  l)ecause  it  will  cost  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $250  to  $276  mil- 
lion to  terminate.  There  is  a  dilfirent 
range,  because  It  depends  upon  negotia- 
tion. It  depends  upon  what  kind  of  burial 
the  SST  is  given.  Whatever  burial  it  is 
given,  if  the  Senator  prevails.  It  is  going 
to  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $250  to 
J270  million  to  terminate  the  program. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  that 
the  faster  It  is  buiied.  the  more  manes 
is  saved.  If  we  do  not  bury  it  this  year 
and  decide  to  bury  it  next  year,  it  will 
cost  us  that  much  more  money.  The 
money  spent  this  year  will  be  added.  We 
will  have  the  contract  termination  pay- 
ments to  make  plus  the  $290  or  $705  mil- 
lion. If  we  decide  to  kill  this  program 
after  2  more  years,  it  will  cost  us  that 
much  more.  The  program  is  not  going  to 
be  completed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  should  be  completed,  of 
course. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  program  Is 
completed  and  it  is  completed  on  the 
basis  of  the  expenditure  of  the  $310  mil- 
lion, going  ahead  on  that  basis,  it  will 
cost  the  taxpayer  a  total  of  $1.5  billion 
before  we  get  to  production. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  know  about  the 
accuracy  of  the  figures  but 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Tills  Is  what  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  says. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  They  .say  it  is  roughly  on 
a  2-to-l  ratio.  Suffice  it  to  say.  It  will 
cost  more  if  we  cut  down  on  the  fund. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  what  way  will  the 
program  be  cut  lack?  How  will  it  affect 
jobs?  How  many  will  be  laid  off  produc- 
tion In  Jofae.  at  the  $210  million  figure? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  cannot  ?ivc  the  Senator 
the  precise  figures,  but  it  will  be  con- 
siderable. I  think  that  gives  us  some 
indication,  from  the  lesser  figure,  that 
there  would  be  a  layoff  at  some— at  the 
$184  million  figure — a  layoff  of  approxi- 
mately 6.000  employees,  and  at  the 
higher  figure.  It  might  be  a  lesser  layoff, 
but  several  thousand  employees  would 
be  laid  off.  at  the  $210  million  figure. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  For  the  record.  I 
know  it  is  difficult  to  answer  these  ques- 
tions in  detail,  especially  at  this  late 
hour,  but  for  the  Recokd,  perhaps  the 
Senator  could  prorlde  tomorrow  what- 
ever data  he  can  on  what  effect  this  will 
have  on  Jobs  overall  and.  too.  on  Boeing 
in  .Seattle  and  the  Boeing  subcontractors. 
We  would  like  to  get  that  Information. 

Mr.  MAOmJSON  If  I  may  interject 
there.  General  Electric  has  got  SO  per- 
cent of  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  what  I  want 
to  know.  That  was  my  next  point,  how 
much  this  will  affect  General  Electric, 
and  it:  subcontractors  and  what  percent. 


Mr.  BIBLE.  The  answer  is  difficult  to 
come  by — I  think  the  Senator  can  un- 
derstand why — without  knowing  exactly 
where  we  are  going  or  the  level  of  the 
funding.  We  need  to  know  what  the  at- 
titude of  the  contractor  or  the  subcon- 
tractor will  be  on  this. 

The  principal  contractor  does  not  know 
what  the  subcontiactors  will  do.  It  may 
push  some  of  them  out  of  business,  there 
is  no  doubt  about  that.  We  do  not  know 
v,hicb  ones  will  continue  or  which  ones 
will  give  up  the  ghost.  Until  we  know,  we 
lannot  come  up  with  an  accurate  figure. 

I  do  not  believe  it  will  do  very  much 
good  to  ask  for  additional  information, 
but  if  the  Senator  would  furnish  me  with 
the  queatloru;  I  will  do  my  test  to  answer 
them.  We  have  a.  problem  here  where  we 
cannot  accurately  answer  questions  be- 
cause we  get  into  Questions  cf  negotia- 
tion and  renegotiation,  and  we  have  to 
read  the  terms  of  the  contracts,  and 
maybe  there  are  penalty  clauses  In  U\em 
In  other  words,  vre  do  not  know  the  full 
implications.  But  there  will  be.  if  the 
SI84  million  figure  is  used,  a  considerable 
layoff  of  jobs.  It  will  be  approximately 
G.OOO  employees;  broken  down  into  Boe- 
ing. 3.700.  Boeing  subcontractors  and 
vendors,  2.000;  General  Electric  some  300 
or  400.  They  cannot  nnswer  that.  I  would 
say.  because  they  do  not  know  what  the 
final  condition.';  of  this  win  be.  They  do 
not  want  to  go  to  the  subcontractors 
right  now.  in  this  state  of  fiuz  under 
which  we  are  operating  with  the  SST 
problem  right  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Three  or  four  hun- 
dred being  laid  off  by  General  Electric. 
How  many  now  work  for  General  Elec- 
tric cm  SST  production? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  cannot  give  the  Senator 
that  figure.  I  will  be  happy  to  supply  It 
tonwrrow.  I  do  not  know  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  many  people 
are  employed  on  the  SST  at  Boeing? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  I  can  give  the  Sena- 
tor that  figure.  I  believe  it  U  about  6.600. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  6.800  now  employed. 
The  Senator  said  that  at  the  $310  million 
figure  it  would  result  in  3.700  being  laid 
off.  which  is  half  that  number. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  At  the  $184  million 
figure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Something  like 
that 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  that  range. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  total  number  of  people  now  em- 
ployed in  subcontracting  at  General 
Electric  and  Boeing  altogether,  on  the 
SST? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  have  It  right  here 
ready.  I  have  the  Boeing  figure  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  testified.  I 
do  not  know  all  the  subcontractor  fig- 
ures. They  have  used  a  flgtire  of  about 
15.000. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  15.000  la  the  total 
figure,  but 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  argument  was 
that  this  would  wipe  out  150.000  Job* 
which  now  seems  not  to  be  ar  accurate 
figure.  The  President  made  that  state- 
ment. I  understand  what  he  was  getting 
at.  but  the  number  of  Jobs  the  manager 
of  the  bill  now  informs  the  Senate  and 
the  country  on.  that  would  be  directly 
affected,  now,  the  people  working  on  the 


SST  now.  Is  15.000  or  Just  one-tenth  of 
what  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Indicated. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
President  indicated  but  I  think  that  the 
accurate  figure 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  the  President 
was  talking  about 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Indirectly 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Was  the  program 
when  it  got  into  production,  that  it  would 
create  somewhere  around  150,000,  160,- 
000,  maybe  200,000  Jot>s.  That  would  be 
the  figure,  with  32.000  jobs  In  the  State 
of  California. 

The  reason  the  General  Electric  figure 
is  small  now  is  due  to  the  powerplant. 
They  have  done  all  the  work  on  it  up  to 
this  point  with  the  powerplant  that  they 
think  they  need  to  do.  until  they  start 
assembling,  and  they  go  back  to  about 
another  7,000  or  8.000  because  they 
are  keepixig  the  powerplant  waiting. 
They  are  way  ahead  wltli  the  power- 
plant.  They  think  they  have  got  a  good 
one.  but  they  cannot  do  any  more  now 
until  they  start  the  assembly  plant. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  many  employ- 
ees expect  to  work  on  the  SST  directly 
when  the  program  goes  into  full  produc- 
tion? I  mean  directly,  not  the  multiplier 
effect. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  understand.  I  want  to 
throw  a  little  more  light  on  my  last 
answer  and  perliaps  clarify  it  a  bit.  The 
statement  in  front  of  me  now  shows  that 
there  would  be  somewhere  between 
15.000  and  20,000  jobs  in  the  prototype 
stage,  assuming  we  go  forward  with  the 
program,  and  50,000  jobs  in  the  produc- 
tion stage. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  win  thftt  be. 
the  producboo? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  asks  a  tough 
question.  iKcause  it  will  not  get  Into  pro- 
duction until  we  get  the  money,  and  If 
we  do  not  get  the  money,  then  it  will  be 
buried. 

The  first  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to 
complete  the  two  prototypes,  and  then 
complete  the  100  hours  of  flying  time, 
keeping  to  the  $200  million  schedule, 
which  was  in  the  budget  request,  so  that 
would  be  sometime  toward  the  winter  of 
1973  or  the  early  months  of  January. 
February,  or  March  1974. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  It  would  not  go  Into 
production  until  1973? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  would  be  ready  for  pro- 
duction 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  When  would  produc- 
tion begin? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  1974. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  is  hard  to  say  when  pro- 
duction will  begin,  because  that  de- 
pends on  the  ability  of  the  Oovcmment 
to  enter  into  the  proper  arrangements 
with  the  manufacturers  and  the  airlines. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  the  assumption 
that  the  Oovcmment  can  enter  Into 
arrangements  conveniently  and  smooth- 
ly, would  the  Senator  deny  that  full 
production  of  .lO.OOO  jobs  would  not 
occur  until  1978?  Is  that  WTOng? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  cannot  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  do  not  know  when  the  full  pro- 
duction would  tiegln.  It  says  here  that 
there  would  be  50.000  Jobs  In  the  produc- 
tion phase.  I  assume  they  start  out  at 
a  lower  production  level,  If  it  goes  for- 
ward. I  think  It  depends  on  how  many 
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companies  manufacture  the  SST's  and 
where  they  manufacture  them. 

I  suppose  there  would  be  a  buildup  in 
employment  Just  as  this  will  build  up 
if  it  gets  into  the  prototype  phase.  More 
people  will  be  involved,  obWously,  when 
we  get  to  the  building  of  the  prototypes 
and  the  testing  than  in  the  early  R  «i  D. 
davs.  I  assume  that  the  same  thing  will 
be  true  there.  I  cannot  give  the  Senator 
the  dates  because  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  program  is 
closed  down,  which  is  the  position  that 
those  who  oppose  the  SST— a  majority  of 
the  Senate— wont  to  bring  atrout.  and 
if  that  vote  prevails,  recognizing  that  we 
have  already  spent  $106  milUon  this 
fiscal  year,  what  amount  would  be  owed 
under  the  contract  to  contractors  to  re- 
imburse them  for  their  outlays,  leaving 
aside  the  $105  million  already  expended 
and  appropriated  by  the  continuing  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  additional  amounts 
would  be  the  refund  of  the  contractor's 
share  of  $79.8  miUton. 

There  will  be  an  additional  cost  of 
$12  milHon  and  a  $22.4  million  refund 
of  advance  royalties  to  the  airUnes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  not  a  con- 
tractual obligation.  It  is  a  kind  of  moral 
obligation  We  can  or  cannot  pay  It. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  No.  I  think  that  is  escrow 
money  put  up  by  the  airlines.  If  the  air- 
line has  not  produced,  the  money  is 
refunded. 

Mr.  PROXBHRE.  That  Is  not  the  tax- 
payers' money.  Is  there  a  contractual 
obligation  to  pay  this  on  the  part  of 
th"  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  there  is  no  con- 
tractual obligatlan. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  contractual  ob- 
ligation would  be  wh»t?  $85  million  or 
so? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  $79.8  million  and  the  ad- 
ditional $12  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE..  It  would  be  about 
S90  million? 

Mr  BIBLE.  I  think  there  is  an  addi- 
tional Item  which  they  gave  to  us.  I  do 
not  know  what  postiure  they  pot  tt  in. 
because  it  Is  a  refund  of  the  airlines' 
contribution.  I  think  that  indicates  good 
faith,  thinking  that  it  was  going  to  be 
completed.  To  date  they  tell  us  their 
contribution  is  $585  million.  Whether 
they  do  lose  that  or  not.  I  have  to  be 
completely  frank  with  the  Senator  and 
say  that  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that 
thai  is  an  additional  potential  liability. 
But  It  is  not  in  the  same  category  as  a 
contrsctual  obligation  on  termination  to 
the  manufacturer. 

Will  the  SST  contracting  co.st  for  the 
construction  of  the  two  prototype  planes 
be  Identical  to  the  anticipated  produc- 
tion version  of  the  SST? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  think  that  neces- 
sarily follows.  I  do  not  profess  to  be  an 
expert  In  this  field.  But  I  think  they  pro- 
duce the  prototype  and  test  the  plane, 
and  I  think  that  then  they  try  to  teke 
as  many  bugs  out  as  they  can  and  pro- 
duce a  better  model  when  they  get  into 
production. 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  prototype  will  be  quite  different? 


What  is  to  be  the  weight  of  the  prototype 
model? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  cannot  supply  that  in- 
formation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer  is  635.- 
000  pounds. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  would  be  glad  to  verify 
the  information. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  weight  is  the 
production  model  going  to  be?  The  an- 
swer is  750.000  pound-s.  This  is  a  big 
discrepancy — 20  percent  heavier  in  the 
production  model  than  in  the  prototype 
riiodel.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  explana- 
tion? 

Mr.  BIAGNUSON.  I  can  answer  that 
question.  It  Is  Just  what  It  means.  We 
do  not  have  all  of  the  things  in  the 
prototype  that  we  would  have  when  they 
sell  an  aircraft.  There  would  be  more 
instruments.  It  often  depends  upon  what 
the  buyer  wants.  These  would  be  seats. 
There  would  be  galleys.  There  would  be 
all  kinds  of  things  that  add  to  the  weight 
of  the  plane. 

The  prototype  is  naturally  Just  a  skele- 
ton. It  Is  an  airplane  that  will  fly.  It  will 
give  us  the  answers  we  want.  When  they 
sell  a  plane,  they  have  to  put  In  all  the 
things  the  buyer  wants.  They  have  to 
put  in  seats,  galleys,  different  types  of 
instruments,  movie  cameras.  That  all 
sdds  weight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  from  Washington  is  right  about 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  may  be  a  better  aeronautical 
en(?ineer  than  I  am. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Neither  of  us  is  an 
aeronautical  engineer.  Is  it  not  the  im- 
derstanding  that  if  they  build  a  proto- 
type, the  puipose  is  to  test  the  plane 
to  see  how  that  plane  will  fiy?  If  the 
prototype  Is  20  percent  lighter  than  the 
production  model,  the  result  would  be 
different. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  would  not  be  dif- 
ferent. It  Is  the  same  plane,  but  when 
they  go  to  a  commerciail  operation  they 
add  a  lot  of  thing.';  that  they  do  not  have 
to  have  in  the  prototype  phase. 

They  do  not  have  Be".tE  in  the  proto- 
type. They  do  not  have  galleys.  They  do 
not  even  have  to  have  the  baggage  com- 
partment or  other  apparatus  that  they 
must  have  in  the  commercial  model. 

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  The  difference  is 
quite  a  bit  sharper  than  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  get  the  an- 
swers from  qualified  aerormutlcal  engi- 
neers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  about  the  seat- 
ing capacity  of  the  prototype. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
will  be  glad  to  get  the  technical  answers 
to  the  technical  questions. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  reason  I  ask 
these  questions  is  again  that  there  is  a 
sharp  difference  in  the  prototype  model. 
I  am  inf  onned  that  the  prototype  has  five 
seats  across  for  the  seating  capacity.  The 
production  model  Is  scheduled  to  have 
six  seats  across. 

I  wonder  how  we  can  test  the  planes  If 
the  production  model  Is  to  be  20  pereent 
wider. 
What  about  the  fabric  for  the  skin?  Is 


the  brushed  Utanlum  honeycamb  to  be 
used  as  the  skin  as  In  the  production 
model? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  have  the  slightest 
idea.  I  am  familiar  with  tltamtun.  A 
titanium  plant  is  located  in  Nevada. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  that  it 
might  be  quite  different. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  might  be. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  it  is  different, 
tlien  it  makes  an  enormous  difference. 

I  debated  the  matter  with  Mr.  Ma- 
gruder,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  SST  for 
the  Transportation  Department. 

I  said: 

Why  can't  you  use  tlie  researcb  experienc* 
from  tlw  supersonic  Ixjmber?  We  tn  spetul- 
ing  hundreds  of  mUllonB  of  dollars  on  that. 
Why  would  that  not  give  ue  the  Information? 

He  said; 

.'^nyone  who  Imows  anytiilng  about  engi- 
neering appreciates  that  the  military  plane 
15  not  made  of  titanium  It  is  made  of  alu- 
minum. So  It  would  not  t«u  you  much  ir 
you  have  a  different  skut  to  the  prototype 
model.  Tou  would  not  gat  the  eaine  kind  of 
Information. 

This  is  why  I  a.<ik  about  the  difference 
between  the  prototypes  and  the  produc- 
tion model  metals. 

What  about  the  Interior  and  environ- 
mental controls  for  the  prototype?  Will 
they  be  the  same  as  for  the  production 
model?  Is  it  not  true  that  they  would 
have  to  differ  sharply  ? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  might  very  well.  But  I 
do  not  know  how  much  It  differs  as  l>e- 
tween  them.  I  think  there  would  be  dif- 
ferences between  the  production  and 
prototype  models. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  very  important. 
We  go  ahead  and  test  the  prototype.  It  is 
important  that  we  know  the  capacity  of 
the  control  system  to  prevent  the  radia- 
tion which  the  control  system  is  designed 
to  prevent.  Thfit  is  of  great  Important* 
to  the  crew  and  the  passengers. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  Senate  permits  the  SST  to  go 
forward,  they  would  come  up  with  the 
answer  bv  developing  the  prototypes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  goal  have 
Boeing  and  General  Electric  set  for 
themselves  for  the  noise  level  tor  the 
SST? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  know  what  goal 
they  have  set.  I  know  that  the  testimony 
showed  that  insofar  as  the  SST  was  con- 
cerned, it  was  not  as  noisy,  actually  on 
either  take-off  or  landing  as  the  707  or 
any  one  of  the  707  family  of  Jets. 

As  to  the  sideline  noise,  it  was  slightly 
higher,  but  they  maintain  that  with  the 
advances  in  science  they  could  bring 
that  down  so  that  there  would  be  no 
more  sideline  noise  on  one  of  the  SST's 
than  any  one  of  the  family  of  the  707*8. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it. 
the  sideline  noise — which  means  the  noise 
within  2  miles  on  coming  in  and  3  miles 
on  takeoff — covers  an  enormous  area. 
TTiey  talk  about  takeoff,  and  that  is  an 
area  3  miles  from  the  airport.  The  side- 
line noise,  on  the  ba.'iis  of  testimony  In 
the  record  of  the  Senate  hearings  earlier 
this  year,  was  124  decibels  of  notoe, 
which  is  very  much  higher,  three  or  four 
thues  higher  at  least,  than  present 
standards. 
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They  »y  that  their  goal  is  to  get  It 
down  to  112.  That  is  above  the  108  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  specUed 
In  his  bUl  should  be  the  Umlt. 

Mr.  BIBLE  I  think  those  are  the  goals 
thev  are  trying  to  reach. 

Mr.  MAG^ftJSON.  This  Is  what  they 
are  working  on  We  cannot  have  It  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  That  Is  their  goal. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Surely  It  is.  This  Is 
what  they  are  working  toward.  The  first 
fan  Jets  made  more  noise  than  any  other 
plane.  They  solved  that  The  OE  engi- 
neers will  tell  you  that  they  are  almost 
sure  they  can  bring  It  down  to  108  or  110 
PNdb.  The  bill  said  108.  How  can  we 
answer  these  questions  now?  They  are 
workinu  on  flndlne  answers. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  Mr  President,  the 
reason  we  are  asking  the  questions  now 
is  that  the  testimony  overn-helmlngly  in- 
dicates that  they  do  not  have  an  answer 
on  the  noise.  The  noise  Is  124  decibels, 
which  is  much  too  high.  It  would  be  com- 
pletely unacceptable  to  any  airport  op- 
erator. The  112  decibels  that  they  expect 
to  get  would  also  be  excessive 

So  il  the  Senator  says,  "Well,  they  are 
working  on  It:  they  may  achieve  it.*'  I 
say  they  are  far  from  It.  and  all  the  ex- 
pert testimony  confirms  my  statement 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Senator's 
bill  passed  the  Senate.j  the  E>epartment 
of  Transportation  itself  said  that  this 
makes  the  noise  problem  which  was  al- 
ready dilBcult,  that  much  harder  to 
achieve.  That  was  their  testimony.  They 
are  trying  to  get  it  down  to  112. 

Mr.  MAONUSON  They  are  trying  to 
i?et  it  down  as  far  a?  they  can.  The  Sen- 
ator says  "the  overR'helming  testimony": 
there  la  some  argument  about  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nobody  has  dis- 
agreed with  that  testimony. 

Mr.  MAGITOSON.  The  first  automo- 
bile made  a  lot  of  noise. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  This  Is  a  problem 
that  has  been  worked  on  for  many  years, 
and  they  have  not  l)een  able  to  .solve  it. 

What  has  happened  to  the  Magnuson- 
Jackaon-Proxmlre-Percy  bill,  the  noise 
elimination  bill  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Maoitdsok)  introduced, 
and  which  he  was  gracious  enough  to 
let  me  cosponsor?  That  bill  relates  to  pro- 
hlbitine  supersonic  flights  over  land.  It 
is  intended  to  Umlt  the  SST  sideline  noise 
at  airports.  Is  there  any  chance  of  action 
on  that  bill  in  the  House? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  knows 
the  legislative  process.  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  Is  any  chance  to  have  it 
passed  this  year.  But  I  wUl  tell  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  that  If  It  does  not 
pass  In  this  Congress,  I  will  Introduce  It 
In  the  next  Congress  and  report  it  from 
my  committee  as  fast  as  I  can  get  a  vote 
from  the  Commerce  Committee. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  If  the  House  will  not 
pass  it  under  the  present  circumstances, 
when  it  could  greatly  advance  the  cause 
of  the  SST.  there  Is  not  a  remote  chance 
that  the  Rouse  will  pass  It  In  the  near 
future.  The  Senator  knows  that.  We  got 
it  through  the  Senate  and  sent  it  to  the 
House,  but  the  House  has  done  nothing: 
the  House  has  been  holding  It. 

Mr.  MAONUSON  It  OTily  has  been  In 
the  House  a  short  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  has  been  there  2 
weeks. 


Mr.  MAONT7SON.  We  are  more  efB- 
clent. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  weeks  is  a  long 
time.  We  expect  to  adjourn  sine  die  in 
a  few  days. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  knows 
better  than  that.  The  House  does  not 
move  that  way.  They  were  not  in  ses- 
sion much  last  week.  TTiey  are  waiting 
to  close  the  session. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  the  Senator  say- 
ing that  he  did  not  expect  the  House  to 
pass  the  bill  before  we  adjourn  and  it 
dies. 

Mr.  MAOI«USON.  I  resent  that  re- 
mark. 

Mr.  PROXMIBE.  The  Senator  should 
resent  It.  The  Senator  is  saying  that  the 
House  may  not  pass  the  Mil. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  hope  the  House 
will  pass  it:  but  the  Senator  knows  that 
that  is  not  done  overnight. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  the  House  has 
not  done  anything.  The  House  has  not 
scheduled  hearings  on  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  knows 
better  than  to  think  the  House  can  act 
immediately. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  Is  a  fact.  That 
is  the  situation. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  knows 
better  then  that.  The  Senator  knows 
much  better  than  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Have  they  held  hear- 
ings on  It? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  know.  I  do 
not  know  if  they  have  had  a  chance  to 
get  at  it  in  the  Commerce  Committee. 
They  have  some  priorities  over  there, 
and  they  are  priorities  on  environmental 
issues  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  knows 
perfectly  well  that  If  the  House  com- 
mittee wan's  to  hold  hearings  on  a  vital 
bill  that  Is  holding  up  another  bill  they 
can  do  it  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  May  I  interject  In  the  dis- 
course in  these  closing  days  of  Congress 
to  say  that  I  think  men  of  good  will 
should  accept  the  statements  of  each 
other  on  faith  on  these  problems.  Other- 
wise. I  do  not  think  It  is  possible  to 
complete  our  work  In  the  time  that  is 
remaining  before  we  must  adjourn  un- 
der the  Constitution  on  January  3. 

I  hope  that  matter  can  be  advanced 
to  an  early  date  but  come  next  session  I 
will  personally  take  an  Interest  In  the 
matter  and  I  think  we  can  get  It  through 
here  and  In  the  Hou.'se. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Why  surely. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  foolish  It  would 
be  to  go  ahead  with  this,  the  biggest 
appropriation  we  will  have  on  the  SST. 
In  subsequent  years  the  amount  will  not 
be  this  big.  If  we  are  to  get  this  SST 
noise  limitation  matter  through,  we  at 
least  should  have  that  other  bill,  before 
we  pass  this  conference  report.  It  seems 
to  me  we  will  not  have  that  kind  of  en- 
vironmental protection.  We  know  how 
the  House  operates. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  la  what  I  Jnst 
told  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course.  If  they 
have  to  pay  a  price  for  this  conference 
report,  and  that  price  is  protecting  the 
environment,  we  should  grant  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  If  the  Senator  will 
let  us  vote  on  this  bill.  I  con  spend  the 
rest  of  my  time  over  there  getting  It 


passed.  The  Senator  wiU  not  do  that, 
though,  will  he? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor has  a  lot  of  other  things  to  do. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  No,  I  have  not  much 
more  to  do  right  now.  I  have  the  HEW 
bill  ready  to  call  up,  in  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  an  interest.  I  put  In  all  the 
items  that  the  Senator  was  thinking 
about.  But  if  the  Senator  will  let  us  pass 
this  bill,  we  can  go  over  there  and  maybe 
we  can  get  the  House  committee  to  pass 
on  my  bill. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  yield  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor  and  without  sub- 
sequent speeches  counting  as  a  second 
speech? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  like  to  know  the 
facts  In  connection  with  the  Magmuoa 
bill  which  was  passed  at  this  session.  I 
have  a  slight  proprietary  Interest  in  tt 
myself.  It  picks  up  much  of  what  I  bod 
contained  in  a  bill  I  introduced. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  wUl  Inquire  ti>- 
morrow  of  Chairman  Haslkt  Stkhhis. 
I  asked  him  when  we  had  the  bill  passed. 
Today  they  have  been  busy  with  the  Fenn 
Central  Railroad  matter:  that  Is  an- 
other emergency.  They  have  bad  prob- 
lems on  the  airport-airways  bill.  Tlie 
House  Commerce  Committee  Is  a  blc 
committee  with  a  long  list  of  Its  own 
priorities.  I  will  ask  them  again,  however. 

But  I  fully  resent  any  Idea  that  I 
would  not  have  passed  this  bill.  If  I  really 
thought  the  SST  would  not  meet  these 
standards  I  would  agree  that  we  should 
not  fly  It. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  ore  ■<l«fn««ing 
this  SST  conference  report 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  Is  the 
only  one  delaying  H. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No:  we  are  talking 
about  the  SST. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  One  Important  con- 
sideration Is  that  we  should  hold  It  up 
until  the  Rouse  acts  on  the  noise  pro- 
tection bill.  That  is  a  small  price.  It 
would  be  foolish  if  we  go  ahead  with  the 
money  for  the  SST  without  that  bill 
being  signed  Into  law  first. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  has 
been  asking  a  lot  of  questions.  Let  me  ask 
a  simple  question.  If  the  House  votes 
on  that  bill  will  the  Senator  let  us  vote 
on  theDOTbUl? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  House  passes 
the  bill  and  President  Nixon  signs  tt  Into 
law  I  will  give  It  every  consideration. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The 
Senator  and  I  have  talked  about  this 
matter  many  times. 

Mr.  BTBI.B.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy 
to  answer  the  questions  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  cannot  answer  the 
technical  questions  today. 

Mr.  B-yRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pree- 
ident.  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor  and  without  my 
subsequent  remarks  coimting  as  a  second 
speech. 
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The  PBE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Vhrglnla  la  recognized. 


ORDER    FOR    PREaiDENTIAL    MES- 
BAOE    ON    VETO    OP    THE    MAN- 
POWER   TRAININa    BILL    TO    BE 
gjii.n     TEMPORARILY     AT     THE 
DESK  UNTIL  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Presidential  message  on  the  veto  of  the 
manpower  training  bill  \>e  held  temporar- 
ily at  the  desk  until  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  no  objection, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOBTA- 
•nON  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
17755)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  this  question.  This  summer  Mr. 
Magruder  announced  the  formation  of 
two  environmental  panels  to  investigate 
noise  and  upper  atmosphere  pollution 
from  the  SST.  I  understand  »27  milUon 
to  Ik  spent  on  research  is  to  be  devoted 
In  part  to  studies  by  this  group. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
who  is  on  these  pianels?  What  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  represented,  and 
what  companies  are  represented? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  do  not  have  that  answer 
readily  available.  That  came  up  during 
testimony  and  it  can  be  foimd  In  the 
hearings.  I  will  supply  It.  I  think  I  know 
the  Senator's  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  panel  Is  chaired 
by  the  representative  from  the  Deport- 
ment of  Commerce.  In  addition  there  is 
a  space  agency  representative,  an  Air 
Force  representative,  a  Department  of 
Transportation  representative,  a  private 
group,  including  McDonnell-Douglas  and 
American  Airlines.  These  people  are  to 
assess  the  environmental  impact  of  the 
SST.  lAst  year  HEW  was  represented 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  They 
comprised  the  environmental  panel.  Why 
was  not  one,  I  repeat  not  one,  of  these 
agencies  named  to  that  group? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  assume  that  question 
would  be  better  addressed  to  Mr.  Mo- 
gnider.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  it  not  make 
sense  to  the  Senator  as  it  does  to  those 
of  us  deeply  concerned — that  Is.  the  ma- 
jority of  Senators — with  the  environ- 
mental effect  of  the  SST,  that  the  group 
should  Include  experts  on  the  environ- 
ment and  not  only  people  who  have  a 
clear  bios  in  support  of  the  SST  and  no 
competence  in  the  environment? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  this  should  be 
looked  Into  as  they  move  ahead  In  the 
next  2  years  on  the  environmental 
program.  Maybe  there  Is  much  substance 
to  what  the  Senator  said.  I  am  turning 


to  page  1338  of  the  hearings,  part  2.  It 
states  that  noise  is  also  an  undesirable 
element  in  our  environment.  They  name 
a  distinguished  panel.  I  assume  It  is. 
The  committee  chairman  of  the  SST 
Community  Noise  Advisory  Committee  is 
Dr.  Leo  Beranek,  and  then  they  give 
bis  afilllatlons  and  then  they  go  down 
the  whole  line.  That  looks  like  a  reputa- 
ble group  of  noise  experts  who  know 
something  about  the  environment. 

Then  there  is  another  list  that  Is  sug- 
gested here,  headed  by  Dr.  Myron  Trl- 
bus,  with  a  whole  list  of  names. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  of  these  names  of  peo- 
ple who  appear  to  be  fairly  well  qualified 
In  the  areas  in  which  they  are  the  most 
expert  be  made  a  part  of  the  RxoooD, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxooos.  as 
follows: 

•Xii*  Cbalxmaa  at  the  SffT  Eavlraomenui 
AdTlsory  Committee  !•  Dr.  Myron  Trlbus. 
A»lst»Dt  SecreUry  for  adanee  «na  Tech- 
nology. Department  at  Oommerce,  mnd  former 
Dean  at  Knglnserlng  at  Dortmoutb.  Those 
who  have  ulvlead  ue  on  environmental  m»t- 
tsi  end  are  »»»JJ»b!e  to  eeelst  Dr.  Trlbu* 
Include:  Dr.  Leever  Machta— Director.  Air 
Bcaouroee  Lab,  Bnvlroomentei  Science  Serv- 
loM  AdmlnlstraUon;  Mr.  H.  J.  Maitenbrooli— 
Atmoepherlc  PhytldBt,  O.S.  Naval  Beeearch 
Leb;  Mr.  Oeorge  Chatham— Aerooamloe  and 
Speice  apeclalUt,  Leglelatlve  Reference  Serv- 
ice, Ubrmry  of  Congreee:  Dr.  Barald  Boetl. 
Profeeeor  at  Radiology  Phyalce,  ColombU 
University  and  Chairman,  PAA  Committee  on 
Radio  Biology  Aspecta  of  tliB  SST:  Dr.  Paul 
Tomntln— Chairman.  Federal  Radiation 
Cotmcll:  Dr.  Robert  M.  Whlt«— Admlnlnra. 
tor  Environmental  Science  Services  Admln- 
IrtraUon;  and  Dr.  S.  J.  Oerathewohl— Chlel, 
Reeearch  Planning  Branch,  offloe  of  Aviation 
Medicine,  PAA. 

Dr.  Trlhua,  of  couree,  la  free  to  call  on  any- 
one else  in  or  out  of  the  Oovemment  whom 
be  feels  may  be  qualified  to  contribute  an 
environmental  appralaal  of  the  SST.  Aa  a  re- 
sult of  a  numljer  of  convereatlons  with  Dr. 
Ttlbus  on  this  subject.  It  U  my  understand- 
ing tliat  he  plana  to  expand  the  membetahlp 
at  the  Committee  plgnlficantly. 

The  Committee  Chairman  of  our  SST 
community  Noise  Advisory  Committee  la  Dr. 
Leo  Beranek,  a  noted  authority  m  the  Beld 
of  psycboecoUFtlos.  Dr.  Beranek  la  Oeneral 
Manager  and  Chief  Scientist  of  Bolt,  B«r»- 
nek  and  Newman  Inc.  of  Cambridge.  Maa- 
sachusetta.  Along  with  Dr.  Beranek.  other 
distinguished  professionals  who  liave  coim- 
seted  us  on  the  noise  aspects  of  the  8BT  and 
have  agreed  to  serve  with  Dr.  Beranek  on  the 
Committee  Itdude:  Mr.  PranX  W.  KoUt— 
Vice  President  for  Development  Engineering, 
American  AlrlUiee  and  Chairman  of  the 
SAB  A-il  Alrcralt  Noise  Committee:  Mr. 
Kenneth  Hdred— Vice  President  and  Techni- 
cal Director.  Wyle  I*l»,  El  Segundo,  Califor- 
nia Mr.  Harvey  H.  Hubbard — DlrectOT. 
Acoustics  Branch.  NASA  Langley;  Dr.  John 
O  Powers — Director.  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment, PAA:  Mr.  Daniel  H.  Plynn— Eiccutlve 
Secretary  of  the  Noise  Abatement  Panel,  De- 
partment of  Commerce;  Mr.  George  Clia- 
tham.  Aeronautics  and  Space  Specialist, 
Legislative  Reference  Service.  Ubrary  of 
Oongr»»:  Dr.  Baymond  A.  Bauer,  Proteesot 
of  Business  Administration,  Harvard  tJnlver- 
alty;  Dr.  Jack  L.  Kerrebrock,  Professor  of 
Aeronautics  and  Astronautics  and  Director. 
Sptoe  Propulsion  and  Oas  Turbine  Labora- 
tories, Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy: Mr.  Aubert  L  McPlke,  Chief.  Acoustics 
Branch.  MoDonneU-Oougla*  Corporation: 
Mr.  Clifton  A.  Moore,  Oeneral  Manager,  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Airports;  Mr.  NeweU 


D  Sanders  Chief,  Special  Projectt  DlvUlon, 
NASA  Lewis:  Mr.  Charles  B.  Foster,  Director, 
Offlce  of  Noise  Abatement,  06T/D0T;  and 
Dr.  Hennlng  K.  von  Qlerke.  Cluef .  Blodynam- 
los  and  Bionics  Division.  Aeroapas*  Medical 
Laboratory.  Wright  Patterson  AH  Parse  Baee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  the  dimculty, 
of  course,  is  that  the  effect  on  human 
health  Is  a  serious  consideration.  Dr. 
Egeberg.  HEW's  top  health  man,  has  very 
explicitly  raised  questions  on  the  SffT. 
The  people  now  on  the  panel  may  be  dls- 
inguished  people.  They  may  be  noise 
engineers.  But  they  are  people  in  favor  of 
the  SST:  at  least,  their  associations  are 
for  the  SST.  And  they  are  not  experts  In 
the  particular  areas  of  effects  on  human 
health,  the  environment,  upper  atmos- 
phere pollution,  which  is  of  great  Im- 
portatice.  Why  should  not  Russell  Train 
be  on  it?  He  is  the  No.  l  environmental 
expert  for  the  President.  He  is  very  quali- 
fied in  this  area. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  well  aware  of  that. 
As  I  recall,  he  said  there  was  nothing  In 
the  development  of  these  two  prototypes 
that  would  in  any  way  have  any  detri- 
mental environmental  Impact. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  has  been  the 

argument  made 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Did  he  not  say  that? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  said  something 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  that  was  his  con- 
clusion. I  will  supply  the  whole  letter 
for  the  RicoED.  I  do  not  want  to  read 
anything  out  of  context. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  arguments  by 
me  or  by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  have  not  gone  to  the  two 
prototypes.  That  Is  not  the  problem.  Ilie 
problem  is  if  $1.6  billion  is  spent  on  two 
prototypes,  there  is  going  to  be  an  ex- 
pectation on  the  part  of  the  taxpayers 
that  we  are  not  likely  to  abandon  this 
program,  that  we  will  go  ahead  and  pro- 
duce SST's  in  quantity.  Otherwise  the 
Government  loses  all  of  its  investment. 
Therefore,  we  should  consider  the  total 
effect  of  500  or  700  SST's,  which 
could  have  a  far  different  effect  on  the 
environment. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  I  tried  to  make  clear  that, 
in  my  Judgment — and  I  think  I  said  this 
in  my  opening  statement — we  do  not 
have  all  the  answers  to  the  questions 
the  Senator  is  raising,  and  will  not  know 
until  we  have  gone  into  the  additional 
researoh  and  development  and  until  we 
have  gone  forward  with  these  additional 
studies  by  the  environmentalists  and  the 
health  people. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  right. 
That  Is  why,  In  making  that  study,  it 
should  be  by  persons  who.  In  the  first 
place,  do  not  have  any  connection  with 
the  SST  ond  who  are  objective  and  com- 
petent. ,  _    ^ 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Perhaps  it  should  be 
broadened.  II  that  Is  In  order.  I  am  sure 
they  will  follow  the  good  advice  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  broaden 
the  fleld. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Secondly,  we  do  not 
need  prototypes  to  make  the  study. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  We  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  not  need  the 
prototypes  to  make  the  study. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Are  we  going  to  stiidy  the 
sideline  effects? 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  noise  can  be 
studied  Irom  the  engines.  The  engines 
are  pra£tic&lb'  flnislied  now. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  We  have  to  know  what  the 
prototype  i^  goini;  to  do,  how  it  flies. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  all  kinds  of 
mlUtaxy  supersonic  planes.  We  can  study 
them  in  the  same  way  that  we  would  the 
prototypes. 

If  American  Airlines  and  McDonnell- 
Oouiilas  are  on  the  panel,  why  not  the 
Sierra  Club  and  other  conservation 
groups? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  very  fond  of  the 
Sierra  Club. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Who  do  not  have  any 
financial  ax  to  grind — unlUce  .American 
Airlines  and  McDonnell-Douglas  which 
may  make  profits  out  of  the  SST  and  are 
on  the  panel  to  Judge  its  environmental 
impact. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  linow  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  Sierra  Club,  the  present  pres- 
ident, the  vice  president.  They  are  all 
close  personal  friends  of  mine.  I  have  had 
a  great  many  dealings  Hith  them.  I  have 
confidence  in  them.  They  visit  with  me 
frequently  on  park  and  conservation 
problems.  I  think  they  afford  a  very  use- 
ful function.  I  think  the  suggestion  the 
Senator  Is  making  is  a  very  good  one. 

Mr.  MAQNT7SON.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Sierra  Club  for  40  years.  Maybe 
they  will  put  me  on.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber longer  than  anybody  around  here. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  an  attitude  toward  the  SST  that 
should  disqualify  him.  as  mine  should 
disqualify  me  the  other  way. 

Mr.  MAONDSON.  If  they  keep  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  off,  then  I  will 
stay  off. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  rcaUze  that  these 
questions  are  somewhat  technical.  Per- 
haps the  Senator  would  prefer  that  I 
put  them  In  the  Rzcokd  and  he  supply 
the  answers. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Either  way,  because  U  I 
cannot  aiiswer,  I  wUl  tell  the  Senator  I 
cannot. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  amount  of  re- 
search is  going  to  be  made  by  the  Ma- 
eruder  team  on  possible  weather  modifi- 
cation, depletion  of  upper  atmosphere, 
possible  effect  on  polar  Ice  caps,  pos- 
sible effect  on  cirrus  clouds  in  the  upper 
atmosphere,  possible  effects  on  ultra- 
violet radiation  in  the  atmosphere,  pos- 
sible structural  damage  neurological  dis- 
turbances, and  so  forth. 

What  do  they  intend  to  do  to  find 
the  answers  to  those  questions? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  want  to  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  very  much  for  the 
high  compliment  he  has  paid  me.  If  1 
knew  what  they  were  going  to  do  in  all 
these  things.  I  proliably  would  be  eli- 
gible for  the  Nobel  Prize. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  they  cannot  tell 
us  what  they  are  going  to  do  about  them, 
how  can  we  have  any  assurance  that  the 
$27  mlUlon  SST  pnvlronmental  •  •  •  will 
protect  the  environment.  They  are  going 
to  spend  the  taxpayers'  money 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Permit  me  to  finish  the 
aruwer.  tiecause  I  just  got  started  on  my 
answer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  well. 

Mr.  BIBLE  But  I  would  assure  the 
Senator    from    Wisconsin    that,    as    he 


knows.  I  am  not  a  scientific  or  atmos- 
pheric specialist.  I  know  something 
about  weather  modification.  I  would 
hardly  qualify  as  an  expert.  1  do  not 
know  what  the  Ma«ruder  team  Is  going 
to  do  in  this  field.  If  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  give  me  the  written  ques- 
tions. I  assure  him  I  will  ask  Mr.  Ma- 
gnider  personally  to  answer  the  ques- 
tions, because  I  could  not  speak  lor  him. 
I  do  not  Icnow  what  he  is  going  to  do  in 
this  area. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  we  are  all 
acting  in  good  faith.  My  son  blessed  me 
with  a  grandson  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  I 
want  to  have  an  environment  where  he 
can  live  and  breathe.  Just  as  does  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  It  I  thought 
this  was  going  to  have  the  devastating 
effect  some  peoi>le  think.  I  would  not  be 
m  favor  of  it.  I  have  five  grandchildren 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  them.  They  are 
going  to  live  in  the  generation  of  the 
SST,  whether  they  are  our  SSTs  or  some 
other  country's  SSTs.  and  I  do  not  want 
them  getting  into  environmental  prob- 
lems any  more  than  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  does. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  exactly  the 
point.  This  Is  why  we  feel  we  should  have 
an  environmental  policy  committee 
which  would  have  the  competence,  the 
objectivity,  and  the  knowledge  to  give  us 
ilie  answers.  When  we  have  American 
Airlines  and  McDonnell-Douglas  and 
others  promoting  the  SST  on  the  panel, 
we  are  not  likely  to  get  such  objective 
answers.  We  have  now  in  our  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  SST  money  the 
bargaining  power  to  get  the  answers.  We 
should  insist  on  them  before  we  go  ahead 
with  the  program,  and  not  soy  we  are 
going  to  have  them  later,  and  not  say. 
■Well,  next  year.  We  will  approve  this 
program  and  then  see  what  we  can  do  to 
get  someone  with  competence  on  it." 
We  ought  to  do  It  before  we  get  the  big- 
gest appropriaticn  of  any  single  year 
for  the  SST  from  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  we  have  to  move 
aliead  to  get  the  prototype.  The  Senator 
and  I  have  different  ideas  as  to  the  func- 
tions and  the  results  of  the  SST.  That  is 
his  privilege  and  mine  We  have  an  en- 
vironmental council  now.  I  do  not  mind 
broadening  its  capability  Nobody  wants 
to  walk  into  a  oomimittee  that,  as  we  say 
out  our  way.  is  stacked.  I  do  not  want 
that  any  more  than  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  does. 

If  the  Senator  will  supply  me  with  the 
questions  he  has  prepared.  I  will  try  to 
get  them  to  Mr.  Magmder,  because  we 
are  likely  to  be  on  this  subject  for  the 
next  couple  of  days. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  can  be 
assured  of  that. 

Mr.  MAGNOSON.  We  have  an  en- 
vironmental council.  Mr.  Ruckleshaus 
will  have  charge  of  that,  and  the  coimcil 
can  Issue  orders. 

They  could  issue  orders  against  any 
aircraft,  or  any  type  of  aircraft,  to  pre- 
vent it  from  doing  this  or  doing  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  WasblngtoL  that  the  answer 
there,  of  course.  Is  that  we  know  what 
happens  under  these  circumstances. 
President  Nixon   appointed  an  ad  hoc 


panel  on  the  SST  in  1869.  They  made  a 
study  and  found  almo.'^t  unanimously 
against  the  SST.  Everyone  who  spoke 
out  on  it  said  that  for  one  reason  or  the 
other  it  was  a  turkey. 

Then,  after  the  President  changed  his 
mind,  or  made  the  administration  posi- 
tion clear,  they  all  got  Into  line  and  were 
for  it. 

So  if  President  Nixon  says  he  is  for 
the  SST,  we  are  unlikely  to  get  his  ap- 
pointees to  veto  the  flight  of  the  SST, 
the  money  having  been  spent  and  the 
President  having,  put  his  reputation  on 
the  line. 

Mr.  MAONUSON,  Of  course,  I  do  not 
know  the  man.  The  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee held  hearings,  and  were  satis- 
fied, and  he  immediately  issued  orders 
on  oil  pollution,  very  qi^ckly.  He  is  an 
independent  man,  and  they  would  have 
charge  of  this;  they  could  tell  any  air- 
craft. I  do  not  care  what  it  is,  that  if 
they  arc  doing  something  that  violates 
their  rules,  or  what  they  think  are  fair 
Buidellnes,  to  cease  and  desist:  they  can 
fine  them  or  make  them  cease  flying.  So 
there  la  an  agency. 

I  do  not  know  how  we  could  have  a 
private  agency  do  this.  You  have  to  have 
an  agency  of  government.  Someone  has 
to  appoint  them,  and  normally  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  happens 
to  be  in  authority  appoints  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course.  I  am  ask- 
ii'.g  for  something  else.  I  am  asking  for 
information  so  we  can  make  a  judgment 
ou  whether  or  not  the  SST  is  going  to 
pollute  the  environment  before.  I  re- 
peat, before  we  go  ahead  and  permit  pro- 
duction of  the  plane.  I  am  not  confident, 
in  view  of  the  people  who  have  been  ap- 
pointed, that  we  are  going  to  get  that, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  rely  on  executive 
agencies  to  dtsagree  with  the  President 
strongly  enough  to  prevent  this  plane 
from  flying. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  like  the 
floor  briefly:  so  I  yielo  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

Mr  BIBLE.  Mr.  President  if  the  Sen- 
ator has  yielded  the  floor.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say  on  this  subject  tonight. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Wisconsin  asked  a 
number  of  questions,  ir.eny  of  them  tech- 
nical, and  I  can  assure  hirn  that  we  wUl 
supply  the  answers  just  as  promptly  as 
we  can  secure  the  correct  answers.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  else  wishes  to  speak 
st  this  point  for  or  against  the  SST.  I, 
too.  had  Indicated  that  I  would  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields,  if  he  will  permit.  Just 
to  clear  up  the  parUaraentary  situation, 
I  should  like  to  withdraw  my  motion. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  I 
now  understand  why  the  S^ator  made 
his  original  motion.  I  guess  we  will  re- 
cess— do  we  recess  when  we  flnish  to- 
night? Is  that  correct:  has  unanimous 
consent  already  tieen  granted? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  No,  it  has  not  been: 
but  It  is  the  Intention  of  the  leadership 
to  recess. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thought  the  majority 
leader  got  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment earlier  today  to  recess  all  of  the 
next  few  days,  but  I  may  be  in  error. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  may  be  true.  In 
any  event,  we  will  be  in  recess  until  » 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  any  event,  I  now  yield 
for  the  evening.  I  shall  return  at  9 
o'clock  tomorrow. 


PAY  SYSTEM  FOR  PREVAILINO 
RATE  EMFLOYEKS— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Bcn- 
au  to  the  bin  (HJl.  17809)  to  provide 
an  equitable  system  for  fixing  and  ad- 
justing the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  tlie  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  present  consideration  of  the 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
AiLiK).  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  re[x>rt,  see  House  pro- 
ceedmgs  of  December  15,  1970,  pages 
4149l>-41493.  Cokcrissional  Ricosd.) 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  this  legis- 
lation provides  for  an  overhaul  of  the 
wage  board  prevailing  rates  pay  system 
for  some  800,000  blue-collar  Federal 
employees. 

The  conference  agreement  Is  substan- 
tially Identical  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  passed  earlier  by  the  Senate.  It  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  developing  a  uni- 
form system  of  wage  board  employment 
and  pay,  sets  up  an  advisory  committee 
with  employee  participation  and  adds  an 
extra  step  within  each  pay  grade  so  that 
employees  at  the  top  of  a  grade  will  be 
paid  108  percent  of  the  prevailing  rate 
in  the  locality. 

The  bin  extends  the  prevailing  rate 
system  to  employees  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  who  are  paid  out  of  nonap- 
propriated funds.  These  people  usually 
work  in  PX's,  canteens,  officers  and  en- 
listed men's  clubs,  and  other  profltmak- 
big  ventures  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense which  are  not  paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payer. Their  pay  has  been  proven  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  fair  wage  standards 
and  ttiis  legislation  will  bring  that  prac- 
tice to  an  end. 

The  conference  has  done  its  best  to 
develop  a  bill  that  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  administration.  Wage  board  employ- 
ees have  been  the  stepchildren  of  Con- 
gress for  108  years.  The  time  to  Insure 
their  fair  treatment  and  to  recognize 
their  great  contribution  to  the  Federal 
service  has  come  and  I  hope  that  this 
legislation  will  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  to  achieve  that 
worthy  goal. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  iu^ge  the 
Senate  to  approve  the  conference  report 
on  HJl.  17809.  a  bUI  to  fix  and  adjust 
the  rales  of  pay  for  Federal  prevailing 
wage  system  employees.  These  employ- 
ees are  commonly  referred  to  as  blue 
oollar  employees. 

This  conference  report.  In  all  but 
three  comparatively  minor  Instaniaw,  is 


the   Senate   bill   approved  on   Septem- 
ber 10. 1970. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  replaces 
many  of  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  other  exec- 
utive agencies  regarding  the  Federal 
blue-collar  wage  structure. 

Essentially,  this  measure  gives  Fed- 
eral blue-collar  workers  who  have  been 
in  service  for  more  ttian  4  years  a  4-per- 
cent increase  by  adding  a  fourth  step  to 
the  three  steps  already  in  the  blue-coUar 
wage  structure.  This  means  that  Fed- 
eral blue-collar  employees  could  move  up 
an  additional  step  m  their  career  pro- 
gression. This  would  encourage  Federal 
workers  to  remain  in  the  Federal  serv- 
ice. Presently,  a  Federal  blue-coUar 
worker  enters  the  Federal  service  at  the 
first  step  of  his  particular  grade.  The 
first  step  of  each  grade  is  equivalent  to 
96  percent  of  the  prevailing  wage  In  pri- 
vate industry.  In  6  months  of  satisfac- 
tory service  he  would  move  up  to  the  sec- 
ond step  of  the  grade  which  is  100  per- 
cent of  the  prevailing  wage.  In  another 
year  and  a  half  of  satisfactory  Federal 
service  the  employee  would  move  up  to 
the  third  step  In  the  grade,  which  is  equi- 
valent to  104  percent  of  the  prevailing 
wage.  This  bill  would  add  a  fourth  step 
to  each  grade  which  would  be  108  per- 
cent of  the  prevailing  wage  and  would  be 
reached  In  an  additional  2  years. 

The  bm  also  brings  the  nonappropri- 
ated fund  employees  of  the  military  serv- 
ices and  the  'Veterans'  Administration 
canteens  under  the  Federal  prevailing 
wage  system.  There  are  approximately 
139.000  nonapproijriatcd  fimd  activity 
employees  In  the  United  States.  All  except 
those  in  administrative  positions  would 
come  under  the  blue-collar  wage  system. 
Although  the  bill  calls  for  four  steps 
m  each  blue-collar  «rade.  the  supervi- 
sory grades  now  have  five  steps  rather 
than  the  present  three.  This  bill  would 
allow  the  continu.»tion  of  those  five  steps 
for  supervisorj'  and  other  special  indus- 
tri-oriented  grade  levels. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  establish- 
mi-nt  of  a  Federal  Pievalling  Rate  Ad- 
visory Committee  composed  of  11  mem- 
bers appomted  by  the  President  from 
employee  representatives  and  those  exec- 
utive agencies  employing  the  most  wage 
board  employees.  This  committee  would 
allow  both  employee  and  administration 
representatives  to  meet  for  formal  ex- 
changes of  ideas  regarding  the  Federal 
blue-collar  wage  system. 

The  cost  of  the  provision  in  the  bill 
increasmg  the  number  of  steps  in  each 
blue-collar  grade  from  three  to  four  is 
estimated  at  $106  million.  The  cost  of 
including  nonappropriated  fund  employ- 
ees in  the  Federal  Uue-collar  wage  sys- 
tem is  not  known. 

rhis  is  the  first  comprehensive  over- 
haul and  codification  of  the  Federal  pre- 
vailing wage  system  since  it  was  estab- 
iBhed  by  statute  in  1862. 

I  believe  the  steps  taken  by  this  bill 
are  greatly  needed  and  result  in  great 
improvements  In  the  wage  structure  and 
administration  of  the  system.  I  urge  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  approve  the  con- 
ference reoort  on  Hii-  17809. 


A  FAB  WAoc  roR  pcauc  i 


Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  give  my  wholehearted  support  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  17809)  to  create  a  wage 
board  for  civil  service  employees.  It  has 
long  been  one  of  my  goals  to  Insure  that 
our  dedicated  civil  scn'ants  are  guaran- 
teed a  fair  wage  comparable  to  wages 
paid  in  private  industries. 

The  bill  would  establish  one  system  of 
rules  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  single 
agency  whose  functions  would  be  to  In- 
sure that  the  same  criteria  are  used  for 
one  agency  as  by  another  in  establishing 
Federal  wage  comparability.  Further- 
more, it  would  insure  that  employees 
have  fair  representation  within  the 
groups  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  act.  In  addition,  em- 
ployees of  profitmaklng  enterprises  op- 
erated under  the  military  department 
vrill  be  included  to  the  new  system. 

As  the  ranking  Democratic  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service:  as  the  member  of  that  com- 
mittee with  the  longest  service  on  the 
committee:  and  as  one  of  the  Senate 
conferees  in  the  conference  with  the 
House  on  this  measure.  I  am  proud  to 
cosponsor  this  measure  and  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  VS.  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17755)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportatiooi  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  llie  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
wish  to  mislead  anyone  who  has  inquired 
or  may  inquire  about  the  SST.  I  under- 
stand when  we  come  to  tomorrow  morn- 
ing, there  have  already  been  some  special 
orders  entered,  so  the  SST  win  not  be 
the  pendtog  business  until — may  I  ask 
how  many  special  orders  have  been  au- 
thorized?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total  of 
1  hour  has  been  allotted. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  One  hour;  three  dif- 
ferent speeches. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  So  then  It  is  accurate  to 
say  that  the  SST  win  be  up  for  con- 
sideration at  10  o'clock,  and  not  9 
o'clock? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BIBIiE.  I  Uiank  the  SeoMor  from 
Massachusetts. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNINa  BUSINESS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con-^ent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business,  with  statements 
therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 
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Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Objection 
15  beard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  Senator 
stat«  the  basis  of  his  objection? 

Mr.  MTJRPHY.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
time  the  Senator  wanted.  I  did  not  really 
hear  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  there  be  a  brlel  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, with  statements  therein  to  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  withdraw  the  objec- 
tion. I  did  not  know  how  long  a  time 
would  be  consumed.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
routine  morning  business  to  be  trans- 
acted at  this  time?  Does  the  Senator 
from  California  desire  recognition? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  do  not.  I  have  with- 
drawn the  objection.  I  desire  recognition 
when  the  matUr  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  been 
concluded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  now  desire  recognition? 

Mr.  MURPHY  No;  I  desire  recognition, 
and  then  I  shall  be  glad  to.  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor,  yield  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  as  much  time 
as  he  desires  for  the  morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator does  not  have  the  floor.  Is  there 
morning  business? 


and  the  Senator  from  CaUfomla  is  rec- 
oenlzed  for  IS  minutes. 
Mr.  MURPHY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


REDDICK  B.   STILL,  JR.,   AND 
RICHARD  CARPENTER 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  taken 
earlier  in  the  day  on  the  bill  (S.  1002) 
for  the  relief  of  Reddick  B.  Still.  Jr,  and 
Richard  Carpenter  be  resdnded- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary be  discharged  from  further  consld- 
eraUon  of  HJ?.  6400.  and  that  HJl.  6400 
be  laid  before  the  Senate.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  bill  will 
be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  u 
follows: 

A  Wll  (HJl.  84001  for  tlw  raUet  of  Bed- 
dlck  B.  Still.  Jr  ,  and  RlcHaid  Carpenler. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  Its 
consideration. 

The  bill  iHJi.  6400)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
lime,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  1003  be  In- 
definitely postponed.  

The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

is  there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  be  recognlied  for  perhaps  15  minutes 
of  the  Senates  time.  

The  PRESIDING  CffPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
f ram  California?  The  Chair  hears  Done, 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TEIANSPORTA- 
TION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  contlnned  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHJR.  17755)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

THK    SCrPCBSONIC    TIANSPOIT 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  presented  a  statement 
to  be  Included  In  the  Rzcoks,  but  I  have 
just  been  told  that  the  statement  Is 
considered  critical  of  another  Senator, 
and  therefore  It  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  make  the  statement  on  the  floor. 
Tberelore,  I  apologize  for  keeping  the 
Senate  In  session  this  late,  I  did  not  think 
the  statement  was  critical.  I  know  it 
was  not  intended  to  be,  and  I  did  not 
thifir  It  was.  and  therefore  I  have  come, 
at  this  late  hour,  to  make  this  statement, 
because  I  would  like  to  have  it  a  part  of 
the  Rzcoas  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  statement  in 
favor  of  the  SST  program,  and  the  carry- 
ing forward  of  the  program. 

As  time  goes  on.  and  more  and  more 
problems  arise  to  further  strain  our  al- 
ready overburdened  economy,  as  well  as 
the  unpleasant  legislative  morass  In 
which  we  find  ourselves  here  in  the 
Senate  In  the  closing  days  of  this  ses- 
sion, I  am  compelled  once  more  to  re- 
call the  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  resulted  in  the  Senate's  decision, 
by  vote,  not  to  provide  the  needed  funds 
for  the  continuation  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram. 

On  the  day  of  the  vote.  I  recalled  with 
some  consternation  the  thousands  of 
organized  phone  calls  and  letters  made 
to  Influence  the  decisions  of  Senators. 
I  do  not  quite  understand  how  this  was 
organized,  or  by  whom,  but  it  was  an 
excellent  job. 

Then  there  was  the  pacdted  gallery, 
ailed  with  an  obviously  highly  biased 
group,  a  partisan  group,  to  the  extent 
that  the  Chair  had  to  give  a  warning 
that  any  unwarranted  outbursts  would 
result  In  the  gallery  being  cleared;  and 
a  sort  of  holiday  Mardl  Oras  mood 
seemed  to  fill  the  halls  after  the  result 
of  the  vote  was  aimoimced.  One  got  the 
feeling  that  much  of  the  exuberance  was 
the  result  of  partial  Information,  mixed 
with  the  type  of  highly  charged  juvenile 
enthusiasm  which  one  would  And  at  a 
football  game.  It  seemed  weU  organized 
and  well  motivated,  and  I  hope  that  the 
factual  basis  for  the  outburst  was  as 
carefully  planned  as  the  motivation  and 
the  result  that  I  saw. 

Much  of  the  opposition  to  the  SST  pro- 
gram, I  believe,  was  based  on  question- 
able opinion  and  unsubstantiated  In- 
formation. Many  arguments  and  reasoins 
which  were  realistic  and  practical,  to  my 
mind,  were  completely  overlooked,  such 


as  the  effect — the  real  effect — of  the  sonic 
boom:  the  effect  on  the  envlroamenl  ac- 
tually, not  hypothetically ;  the  airport 
noise;  the  side  noise  from  engines  which 
had  not  been  built  yet;  the  effect  on  the 
employment  situation:  and  the  overall 
future  position  of  the  United  States  ot 
America  in  the  world  aerospace  industry 
picture. 

I  also  suspect  that  there  were  some 
who  perhaps  let  partisan  politics  enter 
Into  their  consideration,  and  I  think 
that  if  this  were  the  case,  it  was  unfor- 
tunate. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day,  one  ol 
the  alleged  Demorcatic  candidates  for 
President,  my  good  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mosktb)  told  me  that 
he  bad  "leaked  information"  of  a  re- 
port of  a  so-called  Presidential  ad  hoc 
committee  on  the  supersonic  transport, 
which  report  had  been  delivered  to  the 
President  in  Btorch  of  1969. 

He  spoke  at  length  against  the  SST 
program,  based  on  a  paper  from  which 
he  read,  which  he  told  me  later,  and  said 
in  the  Senate,  was  a  leak.  He  seemed  to 
base  his  objections  to  the  supersonic 
transport  program  on  what  he  said  the 
report  contained.  He  did  not  show  this 
body  the  report,  nor  did  he  make  it  part 
of  the  Rscowj;  but  he  asked  us  instead 
to  accept  bis  interpretation  of  the  re- 
port. 

I  think  that,  in  fairness,  my  good 
friend,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine,  should  have  told  the  entire  story 
of  the  report,  which  I  would  like  to  do 
at  this  point  for  the  Rxcoas. 

There  was,  indeed,  an  ad  hoc  commit- 
tee put  together  in  February  1969  con- 
sisting of  representatives  of  seven  Gov- 
ernment agencies.  In  their  report,  which 
was  requested  by  the  President,  not  one 
agency  recommended  the  termination  of 
the  SST  program ;  and  any  criticism  put 
forth  In  the  report  seemed  to  be  outside 
the  area  of  interest  or  the  job  descrip- 
tion of  that  particular  reporting  agency. 
Therefore,  in  1970.  President  Nixon 
went  back  to  those  seven  agencies,  plus 
nine  or  10  other  agencies,  and  asked  that 
they  again  file  a  report  on  any  and  all 
Information  they  might  have  on  the  SST. 
He  asked,  also.  In  this  case  that  they 
stay  within  their  job  description  and  area 
of  interest  in  this  report.  The  report  of 
July  1970,  which  is  part  of  the  record  of 
the  SST  hearings,  contains  endorsements 
of  the  SST  program  from  all— I  repeat 
aU — of  the  reporting  agencies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ters constituting  that  report  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxc- 
oao,  as  follows: 

AncTOT  35. 1970. 
Hon.  John  C.  Brxittas, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Transportation, 

Committee  on  Appropriations.  Washing' 

ton,  D.C. 

D&ui  Urn.   Chuehak;   As  you  know,  th* 

AdmlnutratloD  last  year  conducted  &n  mt«ii- 

Blve   appraisal   of  the  Supersonic  Transport 

development  program.  On  the  basis  of  that 

review,   the   President   recommended  to  the 

CoDgreM   In   Septemt)er   that   the   progrmm 

should  go  forward. 

Seoantly  the  Presldsnt  asked  the  mem- 
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here  of  the  Cabinet  chiefly  concerned  with 
this,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  other  Interested 
agencies  of  the  Executive  Branch,  to  review 
the  program  and  to  bring  him  up  to  date 
on  their  current  tblnlung  about  lu  merlM. 
In  the  context  of  your  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee hearings  on  the  Administration's 
Fiscal  1971  budget  requesu  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation — and  as  you  turn 
your  attention  to  the  SST — you  might  And 
these  current  comments  from  the  various  De- 
partmenu  and  agencies  useful. 
With  every  good  wish. 
Slncer«ly, 

WnXUM  E.  TIMUONS. 

Assistant  to  the  Presiient. 

The  SBcaxTAET  OF  State, 
Washinfton,  D.C..  July  30, 1970. 
The  PaxsiDENT, 
The  Wnite  House. 

Deab  Mb.  President:  In  accordance  with 
your  letter  of  July  23,  1970,  we  have  reex- 
amined tboee  matters  related  to  the  SST 
wtilcb  are  moat  directly  related  to  tills  De- 
p,irtment'fi  responalbllltles. 

One  matter  of  prtme  concern  Is  the  prog- 
ress of  the  British-French  Concorde  program. 
The  best  Information  available  to  the  De- 
partment Indicates  that  tectinlcal  aspects  of 
the  Concorde  program  are  progressing  favor- 
ably. Plight  tesu  to  date  appear  to  have 
been  satisfactory.  In  f£u:t.  greater  speeds  than 
planned  were  attained  with  the  first  gen- 
eration engmes.  As  a  result,  the  construc- 
tion of  12  aircraft  has  been  authorlMd, 
Including  six  production  models,  two  proto- 
types, two  pre-production  models  and  one 
each  for  static  and  thermal  testing.  The  eco- 
nomic viability  i.f  the  program  remains  to  be 
proven  when  tests  at  the  Mach-a  level  are 
undertaken  later  this  year  with  a  new  en- 
gine. 

We  understand  also  that  consideration  ts 
being  given  to  a  second-generation  Concorde 
which  would  be  comparable  In  size  and 
economy  to  the  n.S.  SST  and  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  may  decide  to 
Join  Britain  and  Prance  in  the  Concorde 
project.  It  has  tteen  estimated  that  another 
$500  million  In  new  financing  wotUd  be  re- 
quired, but  the  consortium  of  companies  al- 
ready in  being  Is  technically  quaUSed  to 
proceed  with  a  Concorde  3. 

The  Department  also  ukes  an  active  In- 
terest m  developmenu  In  the  International 
aviation  sales  market.  In  recent  years  the 
U.S.  aircraft  Indusuy  has  had  great  suc- 
cess in  overcoming  Its  competition:  for  ex- 
ample, our  7078  and  DC-8s  have  almost 
completely  taken  over  the  long-range  jet 
market.  Consequently,  foreign  producers 
have  sought  out  sectors  of  the  market  not 
covered  by  the  US.  Industry.  In  the  fu- 
ture, however,  the  European  Airbus  <A-.300 
B),  the  BAC  311.  the  Dassault  Mercure  and 
others  will  come  Into  competition  with  n.8. 
planes. 

The  sucoese  of  U.S.  aircraft  manufacturers 
to  date  has  resulted.  In  part,  from  the  large 
U.3.  market,  but  perhaps  more  Importantly 
has  been  attributable  to  the  abUlty  of  the 
D.S.  Industry  to  Identify  new  market  sec- 
tors and  excel  In  relevant  technology.  A 
successful  SST  program  would  tend  to  pre- 
serve both  the  fact  and  Image  of  U.8.  air- 
craft leadership  and  thus  could  support  our 
competitive  position  In  the  overall  com- 
mercial aircraft  market. 
Respectfully, 

WlUUM  P.  BOGXES. 

The  SxcarrAET  or  the  Taxaatntr, 
Washington,   D.C..   August   I.   1970. 
The  PixamsNT, 
The  White  House. 

DxAE  MX.  PxEsroxirr:  This  15  In  reply  to 
your  letter  dated  July  33,  1970,  requesting 
my  current  opinion  of  the  SST  program,  »i- 
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p«clalty  as  it  relates  to  the  responslblUtlea  of 
Lba  Treasury  Department. 

In  tbe  ad  hoc  review  committee  far  the 
SST  last  year.  Treasury  did  not  support  beary 
lurtlier  commitment  ol  Federal  funds  at 
that  stage.  This  position  w»s  ba^efl  en  our 
evaluation  ol  the  SST  Impact— ^iven  cir- 
cumstatices  at  that  time — on  matters  re^aUng 
specifically  to  areaa  of  Treasury  responsi- 
bility. We  noted.  lor  example,  tliat  tbe  over- 
all  balance  of  payments  effect  would  prob- 
ably be  negative  in  the  absence  of  a  vUble 
foreign  competitive  aircraft.  Then  were,  in 
addition,  many  unresolved  questions  con- 
cerning tbe  economic  viability  of  the  proj- 
ect. Therefore,  on  tbe  baals  of  matters  of 
duect  concern  to  Treasury,  we  recommend 
continued  design  and  engmeerlng  reaaarch 
only  which  would,  nevertheless,  keep  open 
the  option  of  Government  sponsorship  of 
production  at  a  later  stage  should  clrcum- 
stances  change. 

At  that  time  1  indicated  to  you.  however, 
that,  were  I  responsible  for  making  the  deci- 
sion In  which  aU  factors— econ<Mnlc  as  well 
as  others — bad  to  be  considered,  I  would  go 
forward  with  the  program  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  United  States'  poaJUon  of  leader- 
ship In  this  field. 

Since  Treasury's  recommendation  in  the 
o-i  hoc  review  committee,  we  nave  followed 
developmenu  affecting  the  SST  with  ccn- 
^tderable  Interest.  We  have  been  Informed 
by  other  departments  that  circumatance* 
have  changed  materially  in  the  last  few 
months.  In  this  respect  I  understand  that 
night  t<sw  of  the  Concorde  have  produced 
better  than  expected  results.  It  now  appears 
that  a  viable  foreign  competitive  aircraft  will 
be  in  service  in  1974,  Based  on  this  expecta- 
tion. Treasury's  reservations  concerning  the 
balance  of  payments  Impact  on  tourist  ac- 
count would  be  substantially  changed.  Fur- 
ther, I  understand  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  has  made  new  calculations 
of  the  favorable  impact  on  the  U-3.  trade  ac- 
count over  the  next  twenty  years  resulting 
from  a  decision  to  proceed  with  tbe  03. 
Supersonic  Transport.  The  assumptioni  en 
which  these  calculations  are  baied  seem  ret- 
sonable. 

The  key  to  these  assumptions,  of  course, 
resta  on  whether  the  Concorde  will  l>e  a  com- 
mercially viable  aircraft  This  now  appears  to 
be  the  case.  Consequently.  Treasur>  reserva- 
tions expressed  jM-eviously  to  going  forward 
with  the  SST  program  hove  been  significantly 
altered 

Tou  have  my  strong  endorsemmt  for  the 
project. 

Faithfully  yours, 

DAvm  M.  Kennbdt. 

The  Secuttabt  or  CoMkcmcs, 
Washington.  D.O.,  Augutt  3. 1970. 

The  PRESmENT, 

Tfie  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Uk.  Psxszdent:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  letter  dated  July  33  requesting  our 
current  opinion  of  the  SST  program  and  Its 
effects  on  such  matters  as  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments, the  environment,  employment,  or  the 
economy  and  commerce  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Attached  are  two  memoranda  prepared  by 
our  Department  relating  to  this  matter.  One. 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Passer, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs, 
treats  the  economic  aspects  and  recommends 
strongly  that  the  SST  program  proceed.  The 
other,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Tnbus.  Assistant  Secretary  for  Science  and 
Technology,  concludes  that  present  environ- 
mental data  do  not  Justify  a  suspension  of 
the  program  while  further  desirable  scSeatlflo 
studies  continue. 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  tboee  aspects 
of  the  matter  which  are  within  tbe  expertise 


of  this  Department,  we  recammend  that  the 
SST  program  go  forward. 
Sincerely, 

Mattucx  B-  Stahs, 
Secretary  of  Com  merce. 

Prom:  A^S  for  Economic  Affairs. 
Subject :  Economic  Ramifications  of  the 
Supersonic  Transport, 
At  your  request,  we  have  reviewed  the 
economic  Impact  and  Implications  of  the 
supersonic  tran.sport  program.  Our  condu- 
Blon.  in  brief,  is  that  tbe  decision  to  build, 
or  not  to  build,  an  SST  In  this  country  ts 
very  Important  from  the  standpoint  of  em- 
ployment and  the  balance  of  payments.  An 
American  SST  program  will  mean  a  higher 
level  of  employment  in  those  areas  where  air- 
craft manufacturing  is  concentrated,  a  sub- 
stantially stronger  industry,  and  a  more 
manageable  international  financial  position. 

KXY    ABST7UPTIONB 

Many  previous  studies  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram have  been  made,  and  we  have  no  inten- 
tion <nor  tbe  engineering  expertise)  to  dupli- 
cate the  earlier  work.  While  we  recognize  the 
many  uncertalntiea  involved,  we  have  ac- 
cepted the  key  conclusions  of  the  most  recent 
Department  of  Transportatton  study  as  basic 
ssj<umptlon£  in  our  analysis — specifically,  tbe 
technical  fea-slblUty  of  the  program,  the  costs 
of  production,  and  tbe  operating  characteris- 
tics of  the  airplane  Including  its  payload. 
speed  and  range. 

We  have  also  accepted,  in  a  general  way,  the 
conclusions  of  that  study  on  tbe  voltime  of 
future  Intercontinental  travel,  the  dze  of  the 
market  for  ■D.S.-bullt  SET'S,  and  the  employ- 
ment that  win  result  from  this  program. 
Our  impression  is  that,  allowing  for  a  normal 
margin  of  error,  these  are  reasonable  projec- 
tions. Indeed,  tbe  expected  volume  of  air 
travel,  which  Is  projected  to  grow  at  10  per- 
cent per  year  through  1990,  may  be  con- 
servative In  view  of  the  growth  rate  of  15 
percent  per  year  that  has  pertained  for  the 
past  two  decades — and  the  IS  percent  per  year 
average  for  1904-69. 

Another  crucial  consideration  in  this  Is- 
sue Is  the  technical  and  commercial  feasi- 
bility of  supersonic  commercial  aircraft.  Last 
year,  the  Presidential  SST  Review  Committee 
concluded  that  the  Concorde  would  never  en- 
ter comznercial  service.  Today,  It  Is  not  rea- 
sonable to  make  that  assumption.  Two  Con- 
corde airplanes  are  flying  supersonlcally.  and 
the  program  abows  every  Indication  of  be- 
ing completed  on  schedule  (1974).  In  addi- 
tion, the  Russian  SST.  the  TU-144,  has 
flown  at  twice  tbe  qieed  of  sound.  An  Un- 
proved version  is  reportedly  imder  develop- 
ment. 

Thus  tbe  supersonic  air  transport  Is  a  real- 
ity. There  is  no  longer  a  question  of  whether 
SST-s  will  be  used.  Their  great  speed  ensures 
their  popularity  on  long  filghta.  Just  as  tbe 
subsonic  Jets  replaced  the  previous  genera- 
tion of  aircraft,  the  Buperaonlca  will  take 
over  the  transoceanic  routes,  which  repre- 
sent a  substantial  and  rapidly  growing  vol- 
ume of  business. 

The  question  now  is  not  whether  but 
ichich  SST*s  wlU  l>e  used.  The  difference  is 
crucial:  under  the  assumption  that  no  com- 
mercial supersonic  planes  would  be  in  serv- 
ice, American  dominance  of  the  Jet  air- 
craft industry  would  very  likely  continue: 
with  SST's  In  the  air,  that  dominance  comes 
into  question,  unless  the  U.S.  SST  becomes  a 
reality. 

A  fortber  meaning  of  tbe  success  of  the 
Concorde  Is  tbe  threat  It  contains  to  our 
prospects  for  sales  of  subsonic  aircraft.  Be- 
cause of  "family -of -elrcraft"  Ue-lns.  It  la 
highly  Ukely  that  loss  of  the  supersonic  mar- 
ket win  bring  with  It  some  loss  of  market 
share  in  sales  of  the  sutoaoalc  Jets,  which 
would  continue  to  be  tised  for  fllghu  over 
land  I 
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IMPACT  ON  BMn.oTimrr 


U  UW  U  S  proc<!«l>  with  an  8ST  progr«m, 
there  would  be  a  «ub«tanOal  employment  ef- 
fect in  the  alrcialt  industry,  which  employs 
some  700.000  workers.  This  U  an  especially 
Important  consideration  during  the  current 
period  ol  decUnlng  defense  and  aerospace 
emnloyment.  Many  thousands  of  lobs  in  re- 
lated industries  also  would  be  created.  This 
increase  In  the  aircraft  Industry  translates 
into  billions  of  dollars  of  gross  nation^ 
product,  as  the  income  effects  spread 
throughout  the  entlr«  economy  on  a^  minu- 
pller-  basis.  At  peak  production,  the  VB.  SST 
program  would  dlrecUy  Inyolve  approximate- 
ly 50000  workers;  Including  secondary  and 
indirect  effects  the  total  would  probably 
teach  100.000  or  even  150.000. 

If.  .Itematlvely.  the  n.3.  determines  not  to 
undertake  the  development  of  Its  own  SST. 
the  O  S  aircraft  Industry  would  luBer  a  sub- 
stantial lo-^  of  sale,  as  airlines  P"rch«ed 
the  lorelgn-made  Concorde  or  TU-IM  and  as 
the  demand  for  OS.  subsonic  Jets  and  other 
ncnsupersonlc  aircraft  declined. 

To  realise  the  full  eltent  of  the  employ- 
ment impact  of  the  SST  decision.  It  IS  Un- 
nortant  to  understand  two  key  structural  as- 
£ecti  of  the  aircraft  Industry.  First,  the  a- 
duwry  U  heavily  concentrated  geopaphlc- 
allT  The  total  employment  effects  of  a  n.s 
SST  program  would  of  course  be  widespread. 
iTit  the  direct  e!Tect»  wotUd  be  blghl J  Ioc.il- 
Ued  in  such  aerospace  centers  as  Seattle.  Vot 
Angeles.  Wichita  and  Evandale  These  arM5 
sr.  already  aflKted  by  defense  c^'O^Yo 
Clearly  the  SST  Is  of  great  Importance  to 
their  economic  health. 

This  15  not  to  claim  that  no  offsetting  de- 
velopments would  take  place  The  «>mpan.e3 
could  enter  other  lines  of  buslne...  and  new 
mduslrles  could  move  into  the  areas  Some 
wtjrkers  would  Bnd  employment  elsewhere^ 
Betralnlng  and  relocation  as«stance  would 
probably  be  avaUable.  Nevertheless,  the 
GanslUon  period  could  be  a  long  one  and 
Setdjustiient  process  could  be  dltBcult  for 
many  workers  and  their  famUles. 

The  «cond  key  structural  char»ct«rlsac 
of  the  aircraft  Industry  Is  Its  concentration 
ft  ^fes-onal  and  highly  iklUed  oocupa- 
Uons.  A  substantial  decline  of  the  Industty 
would  endanger  the  esecuUve  and  scientific 
leadership  and  knowhow  that  has  been  as- 
■smbled  Mid  developed  over  the  past  aeoadas^ 
On«  this  highly  trained  and  technologl«Uy 
efficient  team  ha.  been  dl.as«mbled  con- 
rtderable  time,  effort  and  money  would  be 
required  to  rebuUd  It.  In  the  event  of  a  large 
defense  requirement  or  other  national  needs. 

«AI.aNC»  or  PSTIQNTS  niPUCSTIOMS 

It  is  not  necessary  to  review  the  unpor- 
t«i>ce  of  a  viable  International  payments 
noaltlon.  The  balance  of  payment,  has  strong 
^omlc  and  political  significance  to  a^ 
country,  and  eepeclally  for  the  Hnlted  State. 
in-view  of  the  key  role  of  the  doUar  In  the 
international  monetary  system. 

A  major  element  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments IS  the  balance  of  trade  After  moiny 
years  with  a  strong  merchandise  trade  bal- 
ance the  US.  position  deteriorated  sharply 
in  the  ute  iseo's.  A  modest  gam  Is  being  real- 
ized this  year,  but  the  prospect  for  a  sus- 
tained significant  improvement  in  the  yeara 
Khead  is  not  promising.  The  five-year  lead 
of  the  Concorde  U.  in  fact,  a  significant  ele- 
ment In  that  outlook. 

At  preMht  foreign  airline,  purchase  a 
large  ahara  of  the  subsonic  Jets  produced  in 
the  Dfl.  Thus,  while  the  merchandise  trade 
balaoca  In  toul  has  been  deteriorating,  the 
••civilian  aircraft,  engines,  and  parts'  com- 
ponent has  contributed  at  least  MOO  mlUlon 
surplus  each  year  during  the  pa«  decade. 
and  as  much  as  12  bUUon  during  IBM  and 
1B«». 
If  the  D.3.  does  not  develop  lu  own  ver- 


sion of  the  SST,  the  adverao  Impact  on  our 
balance  of  trade  wlU  be  of  very  subsUnUal 
proportions.  The  latest  estimates  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  for  the  period 
1978-1990  range  upward  from  »lfl  biuion, 
depending  on  a  variety  of  assumpUons.  These 
are  large  figures  and  of  course  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  uncertainties  They  appear 
to  be  reasonable,  however,  when  account  Is 
taken  of  the  probable  Import  of  foreign- 
made  SSTs  for  use  by  U.S.  alrUnee.  and  the 
probable  decline  In  exports  of  US.  aircraft 
m  the  abMnce  of  a  OS.  SST. 

Not  aU  of  the  impact  on  the  balance  of 
trade  translates  directly  Into  an  Impact  on 
the  balance  of  payments  Deferred  payment 
plans  effects  on  foreign  travel,  and  a  variety 
of  other  offsets,  may  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently dUute  the  net  favorable  trade  balance 
N-vertheless,  sales  of  SST  aircraft  and 
spares  would  make  •  very  large  and  favorable 
addition  to  the  OS.  balance  of  payments 
during  future  years.  U  the  0.3.  program 
should  be  terminated.  VS.  airlines  will  have 
to  purchase  many  more  Concordea  than  now 
expected  in  order  to  remain  competitive 
with  foreign  airlines,  and  this  would  have  n 
very  large  uegauve  effect  on  the  O.8.  balance 
of  payments.  Sales  of  our  subsonic  Jets 
would  probably  also  be  reduced.  In  effect,  the 
continuation  of  the  aircraft  Industry's  his- 
toric role  as  a  major  contributor  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  depends  on  the  successful 
development  of  the  SST. 

In  sum.  in  the  absence  of  an  SST  program, 
the  Onlted  States  would  each  year  have  to 
earn  from  one  source  or  another,  an  addi- 
tional bliuon  dollar,  or  so— perhaps  as  much 
as  two  bllUon  of  foreign  exchange.  ThU  Is 
not  an  easy  task;  It  could  mean  considerable 
duncultlea  for  the  International  financial 
position  of  the  Onlted  States  and  for  the 
economy. 

TotraJUM 


A  special  aspect  of  the  SSTs  ImpMt  on  the 
balance  of  payments  U  the  extent  to  which 
foreign  travel  u  promoted  By  the  develop- 
ment of  the  SST-  An  earUer  review  of  the 
SST  program  concluded  that  the  overseas 
eipendlturee  of  tourists  -Induced^'  by  the 
SST  substantially  offset  the  favorable  bal- 
ance-of-trade  impact  of  sales  of  the  aircraft. 
No  conclusive  answer  to  this  question  Is 
possible.  In  our  Judgment,  the  offset  Is  small. 
PUst  It  IS  questionable,  m  view  of  the  rapid 
(trowth  rate  of  overaeas  travel  already  estab- 
lished, whether  the  addlUon  to  the  travel 
deficit  induced  by  the  SST  is  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial magnitude.  Second,  tourism  U  a  two- 
way  street;  some  foreigners  will  be  Induced 
to  travel  here  Just  as  Americans  will  go 
abroad  Third,  because  of  the  success  of  the 
Concorde— contrary  to  the  assumpUon  made 
In  the  earlier  review — the  Inducement  Is 
prewnt,  to  a  considerable  extent,  with  or 
without  a  OB.  vermlon  of  the  SST. 


THE  AsMsrarrr  SxcarraaT 

OPCOK1IBH3. 

Wnihington,  DC.  Autust  I.  mo. 
Subject:  Basponse  to  White  Houw  380,  DOC 
Position  re  SST  effecu  on  the  Environ- 
ment. 
To  ■  Booco  C.  Slciuano,  Ondar  Secretary. 

The  President,  In  hi.  letter  of  July  33, 
IBTO  to  Secretary  Stan,  sutes  that  debate 
over  the  SST  has  continued  In  Congress 
and  elsewhere  arotind  the  country.  He  uks. 
In  part  for  an  expreulon  of  the  Secretary  s 
current  opinion  of  the  SST  program  and  Its 
effects  on   the  environment. 

This  memorandum  Is  directed  to  the  De- 
partmenfs  responsibilities  as  they  relate  to 
potential  changes  In  weather  and  climate. 
The  memo  u  divided  Into  two  parts:  the 
ffrst  Is  concerned  with  current  opinion  based 
upon  best  Information  now  available;  the 
second  Is  concerned  with  propottls  for  sup- 
plying Information  now  lacking  to  help  re- 
Mlve  areas  of  uncertainty.  Nolae  effects,  not 
a  DOC  primary  respoDslbUlty,  are  not  In- 
cluded. 


1.  coaaaKr  opinion 
Based  on  Information  from  past  and  on- 
going research,  no  significant  effects  on  the 
weather  or  climate  due  to  the  SST  program 
have  been  identified.  However,  ta  the  ab- 
sence of  more  complete  data,  sufficient  un- 
certainties exist  that  additional  Informa- 
tion should  be  obtained. 

A  symposium '  Just  concluded  has  Iden- 
tified two  plauslbe  mechanisms  by  which 
the  SST  can  effect  weather  modification. 
These  are;  the  creation  of  persistent  cir- 
rus contrails  In  vulnerable  regions  and  con- 
sequent alteration  of  the  radiation  balance; 
significant  healing  of  the  stratosphere 
through  an  increase  In  the  sulphate  aerosol 
layer  'from  exhaust  products  with  subse- 
quent absorption  of  radiation. 

The  previous  conclusions  were  based  on 
examination  of  the  effects  of  the  englne^s  ex- 
haust of  H,0  (as  vapor)  and  CO,  on  the 
radiation  balance.^  *  *. 

One  addiuonal  aspect  relauve  to  H,0  and 
O,  (Ozone)  has  received  some  preliminary 
assessment-  It  has  been  hypothesized  that 
the  addition  of  H.O  could  lead  to  accelerated 
destruction  of  O',  and  thence  to  Increased 
and  possible  deleterious  ultraviolet  radia- 
tion at  the  earth^s  surface.  A  reexamination 
of  reaction  rates  (Informal  discussions  by 
L.  M-<u:hta  with  various  scientist.)  concludes 
the  change  In  O,  concentration  would  be 
small  and  well  within  the  day  to  day  varia- 
bility of  the  natural  O,  concentratlon- 

Tbe  latest  opiiuon  evolved  at  the  MJT 
Summer  Study  of  Critical  Environmental 
Problems  is  that  the  documented  Increase 
in  global  CDs  and  the  apparent  Increase  In 
stratospheric  water  vapor  can  act  In  concert 
to  make  the  stratoapherc  more  vulnerable 
to  Ice  cloud  formation.  Manabe  and  Wether- 
Bld  -  calculate  the  Increase  In  COa  has  a 
greater  effect  In  cooling  the  lower  strato- 
sphere than  in  surface  warming.  Inceased 
water  vapor  concentration  could  Increase  the 
frequency  of  Ice  cloud  formation  at  polar 
latitudes  but  the  probabUlty  or  consequences 
of  such  Increase,  are  not  considered  large. 
It  U  worth  Investigating  further. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  that,  subse- 
quent to  the  Mt.  Agung  volcaiUc  eruption 
In  1963.  both  a  Utrre  warming  (6'-7'  Centi- 
grade) and  a  30-fold  Increase  In  sulphate 
aerosol  has  been  o  iserved.'  The  warming  la 
attributed  to  radiation  abeorpUon  by  the 
lncrea»d  aerosol  The  sulphur  could  end  up 
In  solid  particles  of  ammonium  sulphate  due 
to  certain  postulated  chemical  reaction  In 
the  stratosphere.  The  basis  for  this  conjec- 
ture U  the  analysis  of  the  Mt.  Agting  erup- 
tion which  produced  large  quantities  of  SO=. 
A  fleet  of  SOO  BST-6.  on  this  basis,  could  pro- 
duce the  effect  of  a  Mt.  Agung  every  10  years. 
I  harten  to  add  that  this  figure  Is  uncertain. 
Further  the  sulphur  content  could  be  re- 
duced now  that  this  effect  has  been  spot- 
Ughted.  The  degree  of  reduction  depend,  on 
how   much   we   are  willing  to  spend. 

Both  these  mechanisms  are  of  considerable 
concern  to  the  scientist,  involved  in  this 
analysis.  Besolutlon  of  these  Issue.  t«iulre. 
uldltlonal   da«  and  research. 


..  paoposai,.  roa  soppLVtHo  iwroaMAiioN 
A  substantial  program  of  weather  and  cli- 
mate research  directed  to  resolution  —  un- 
certainties has  been  designed  by  DOC  and 
forwarded  to  DOT'.  The  program  has  not 
ye:  been  approved  cr  funded  We  understand 
DOT  is  seriously  considering  approval. 

Previous  docun.eated  studies  did  not  ad- 
dress the  possible  weather  or  climate  factor, 
related  to  engine  exhaust  product,  and 
stratospheric  chemical  and  photochemical 
Interactions.  The  emissions  of  sulphur  com- 
pounds, hydrocarbons  and  particulates  are 
candidates  for  the  production  of  weather  or 
climate  effecU.  The  complete  role  of  HiO  In 
the  stratospheric  environment   (radlatlonal. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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catalytic    and    Kynerglstlc )     bms    not    b«en 
evaluated. 

Tbe  research  oeeda  therefore  are: 

(A)  Short  term  studies  of  areaa  where  ef- 
feclB  are  suspected  in  order  to  resolve  or  nar- 
row the  uncertainties  In  the  SST  decision 
time  frame : 

(1)  A  Blgnilloant  Increase  In  the  in  titu 
mooltorlng  of  the  stratosphere  at  SST  alti- 
tudes lor  the  umounts  and  composition  .  .  . 
and  particulate  material  and  of  H,0.  Includ- 
ing samples  obtained  In  the  exhaust  wake  of 
supersonic  aircraft; 

(2)  Laboratory  simulation  and  studies  of 
stratospheric  chemical  and  photochemical 
reactions  and  reaction  rates; 

(3)  Experimental  attempu  to  create 
stratospheric  coiitralls  In  susceptible  areas 
BccompHDied  by  experimental  and  theoret- 
ical studies  of  radiation  budgets  of  cirrus 
clouds; 

(4)  Numerical  geophysical  modeling  to 
evaluate  tbe  weather  or  climate  effects  of  the 
suspect  areas  and  to  accept  and  incorporate 
(1).  (3)  and  (3)  above. 

(B)  Continuing  programs  to  monitor  and 
model  the  "background"  (le.  relatively  clean 
air)  environment.  These  programs  meet  two 
needs.  doctunenUtlon  of  the  actual  pertur- 
bations occasioned  by  routine  supersonic 
"fleets"  and  hence  Insurance  against  over- 
looking a  significant  effect  and,  documen- 
tation of  chcnges  due  to  entirely  different 
mechanisms  (e.g.  volcanic  activity)  that 
might  otherwise  be  attributed  to  SST  orgln. 
(This  matter  is  not  a  trivial  consideration 
Judging  from  problems  that  arose  In  at- 
tempts to  connect  nuclear  explosions  and 
weather  changes.) 

These  pTOgr^ms  Include: 

(1)  Establishment  and  long  term  opera- 
tion of  a  system  of  geophysical  observations 
of  solar  radiation  and  attenuation  in  se- 
lected spectml  band-s.  vertical  profllcs  of 
particulates  and  of  electrical  properties,  car- 
bon dioxide  growth  and  constituents  of  pre- 
cipitation. 

(3)  Periodic  sampUng  of  stratospheric 
gaseous  and  particulate  composition. 

<3)  Advanced  numerical  modeling  of  at- 
mospheric chemistry — weather  or  climate  re- 
lationships. 

This  research  design  Is  described  m  more 
detail  In  the  letter  and  attachment  from 
ESSA  Administrator  White  to  SST  Program 
Director  Magruder,  at  bis  request,  dated 
June  8. 1970." 

TKS   PROPOSED  COMUESCa  TSCnNTCAl,   AOVISOtT 
BDAaO   PANG. 

In  addition  to  other  DOc  Involvements, 
the  Department  oC  Transportation  has  asked 
DOC  to  form  a  CTAB  SST  Environmental 
Research  Panel  to  further  investigate  con- 
cerns expressed  over  potential  world  weather 
and  climatic  changes  from  SST  operation 
with  particular  (bm  not  necessarily  exclu- 
sive) reference  to  the  following: 

An  increase  in   upper  air  water  content; 

A  decrease  in  upper  air  oeone  content  with 
subsequent  Increase  in  ultraviolet  radiation; 

A  change  in  atmof^pherlc  temperature 
through  disturbance  of  the  radiation  bal- 
ance; 

An  Increase  in  cloud  cover  through  con- 
traits. 

Tbe  Panel  will  also  analyse  whether  SST 
passengers  and  crew  will  experience  radia- 
tion exposure  probelms. 

For  each  of  these  questions,  nnd  other 
environmental  questions  that  may  be  iden* 
tlfled,  the  Panel  will  advise  on: 

Whether  enough  infortnatlon  Is  avaUable 
to  provide  deffnltive  and  unequivocal  an- 
swers 8t  this  time 

Whether  research  programs  are  underway, 
in  the  VS.  or  In  foreign  countries,  where 
Inadequate  information  exists. 

Whether  planned  research  programs  are 
designed  to  produce  definitive  answers  prior 
to  appropriate  decision  points  in  the  VJQ. 
88Tpogr«m. 


Initial  CTAB  discussions  on  these  environ- 
mental questions  will  take  place  at  its  Sep- 
tember meeting.  If  CTAB  approves  a  Panel 
charter,  a  chairman  and  Panel  will  be  selected 
at  that  time.  A  final  CTAB  report  Is  expected 
to  require  one  year  of  study. 

SUHMAXY 

(1)  An  R&D  program  designed  to  resolve 
concerns  that  the  SST  coiUd  alter  weather 
or  climate  has  lieen  proposed  by  DOC  to 
DOT. 

(2)  A  continuing  environmental  surveil- 
lance program  intimately  related  to  SST  de- 
velopment must  be  continued  as  a  long  term 
effort. 

(3)  Primary  technical  competence  In  DOC 
for  conduct  of  this  research  is  in  ESSA  and 
NBS. 

(4)  A  Commerce  Technical  Advisory  Board 
Panel  to  report  on  potential  weather  or  cli- 
mate changes  due  to  the  SST  has  been  pro- 
posed. 

(5)  The  probability  of  envlroamental  dam- 
age is  large  enough  to  warrant  a  study  but 
not  large  enough  to  indicate  a  postponement 
of  the  SST  program,  especially  since  a  com- 
mitment regarding  SST  production  is  two 
years  away.  
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iNAS/NRC  Panel  "Weatber  and  Climate 
Modification."  No.  1350. 1086. 

» L.  Machta,  Personal  Communications, 
February  16,  1969;  May  6. 1969. 

•H.  S.  Appleman.  0SAP.  Report  No.  30, 
June.  196S. 

"Manabe,  S.  and  B.  T.  Wetbcrald.  1967, 
"Thermal  Equilibrium  of  the  Atmosphere 
with  a  01ve*i  Distribution  of  Relative  Hu- 
midity," Journal  of  Atmospheric  Sciences. 
V.  34,  No.  3,  pp.  341-3S0. 

"  Environment&l  Research  Program.  June 
23.1970  (attached). 

Mtbon  TaiBUS. 


U.S.  DwASTiaaiT  or  Ijibob, 

Omci  or  THs  SEcasTAar. 
WtufUngton,  D.C..  July  3S.  1970. 
The  PaxsmENT, 
The  White  House. 
Wtishinffton,  DJC. 

DXAS  Ma.  PEESiDorr:  The  purpose  of  this 
letter  is  to  convey  my  views  on  the  SST  Pro- 
gram. Three  reasons  prompt  me  to  favor 
proceeding  with  this  program. 

First,  through  the  years  the  Nation's  lead- 
ership role  In  commercial  aircraft  produc- 
tion has  contributed  greatly  to  its  economic 
strength.  Such  production  capitalizes  on 
two  of  the  Nation's  foremost  assets — ad- 
vanced technology  and  technically  skilled 
manpower. 

The  Nation's  leadership  in  commercial 
aviation  has  sprung  from  one  thing.  We 
have  consistently  led  the  world  in  the  state- 
of-the-art — the  advanced  design  and  mod- 
em method  production  of  superior  commer- 
cial aircraft.  We  should  not  Ughtly  dismiss 
the  many  consequences  of  loss  of  tt^  leader- 
ship. Clearly  our  leadership  position  wlU  be 
forfeited  if  Federal  Government  support  for 
the  SST  is  not  forthcoming. 

Second,  a  considerable  inter-relationship 
exists  tietween  commercial  and  military  air- 
craft, in  production  capability  and  in  techni- 
cal advances.  Production  of  botii  types  of 
aircraft  requires  skilled  employee  teams — 
teams  of  researchers,  designers,  planners,  as- 
semblers and  testers.  It  is  clearly  in  tbe  Inter- 
est of  the  Nations  security  to  keep  intact 
skilled  teams  capable  of  such  effort.  This 
may.  perhaps,  be  doubly  important  at  a  time 
when  expenditures  for  military  aircraft  are 
being  reduced  to  conform  with  national 
priorities.  In  keeping  such  teams  together. 
the  SST  Program  serves  as  a  form  of  nation- 
al security  insurance. 

Third,  the  basic  manpower  talent  needed 
for  production  of  thu  product  la  now  avail- 
able  in    abundance    and   can    be    expected 


to  so  continue.  For  tbe  first  time  In  two 
decades,  engineers,  skilled  technicians  and 
capable  aircraft  mechanics  are  not  in  re- 
stricted supply.  In  fact,  some  of  the  Nation's 
softest  labor  markets  may  today  be  found 
In  aircraft  producing  centers.  Considering 
tbe  planned  further  war  lime  to  peace  time 
conversion  activity.  It  cannot  be  contended 
that  additional  Jobs  would  be  created  by  the 
SST  Program.  Wllh  the  SST  Program,  how- 
ever, many  Jobs  would  be  saved  for  workers 
who  otherwise  may  be  lost  to  the  Industry 
with  their  akills  used  less  advantageously 
elsewhere.  Many  local  and  personal  employ- 
ment and  ecQiioiQlc  situations  may  thus  be 
kept  from  becoming  critical. 

For  tbe  foregoing  three  reasons,  tbe  SST 
Program  appears  to  be  a  wise  investment  for 
the  Nation - 

Respectfully. 

J.  D.  HOOCSON. 

The  SscaxTiUiT  or  DErxMSK, 
Washington.  DC.,  July  31.  1970. 
TUe  PscsmxNT, 
Tfic  White  Bmise. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  PaxsmEHT:  Much  of  our  nation's 
defense  strength  resides  in  tbe  technical 
capabilities  of  our  industry,  and  In  a  broadly 
applicable,  readily  available  technological 
data  base  obtained  from,  on  aggressive  re- 
search and  development  program. 

Accordingly,  there  are  clear  national  ad- 
vantages to  tbe  further  development  and 
growth  of  aeronauticaJ  technologies  such  as 
titanium,  propulsion,  operational  techniques, 
etc.,  that  are  inherent  In  supersonic  cruise 
vehicles  such  as  the  Supersonic  Transport, 
and  which  are  currently  not  available  else- 
where In  the  free  world,  and  to  an  aircraft 
industry  kept  healthy,  viable,  and  responsive 
to  technical  challenges  and  opportunities. 
Once  such  a  national  resource  is  allowed  to 
weaken  and  become  diffused.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult   and   costly    to   re-establish. 

Unfcoaunately.  maintaining  this  aeronauti- 
cal Btrengtli  is  becoming  more  difficult.  Ai  tht 
Subcommittee  on  Advanced  Research  and 
Technology  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  has  noted,  the  le- 
creasLng  divergency  of  military  and  civil  mis- 
sion requirements  in  U.S.  aviation  is  now 
resulting  in  less  Joint  exploitation  of  this 
technological  base,  and  fewer  c&acB  of  com- 
mon hardware  development.  The  Supersonic 
Transport,  however,  is  a  program  which  will 
provide  Inputs  to  tbe  data  base  that  will 
contribute  to  both  military  and  civil  aviation 
technological  interests. 

As  you  know,  we  normally  assess  our  de- 
fense needs  by  comparison  with  the  poten- 
tial military  threat;  however,  to  ascertain 
our  over-all  position  it  is  also  necessary  to 
measure  our  national  economic  needs  and 
their  relation  to  aeronautical  technology.  A 
useful  Indicator  la  our  balance  of  trade  with 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Data  from  the  Aero- 
space Industries  Association  of  America  for 
1969  indicate  a  net  favorable  balance  of  (1.6 
biiUoQ  with  the  aerospace  contribution  repre- 
senting some  (3£  billion  or  180  percent  of 
this  net  balance.  Because  of  the  slgniScant 
contribution  of  the  aerospace  industry  to  a 
favorable  trade  volume,  It  appears  essential 
that  we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  assure 
our  continued  leadership  In  aviation.  TIm 
projected  export  potential  of  tbe  Supersonic 
Transport  should  provide  a  valuable  con- 
tribution in  this  ares. 

The  prospect  of  commercial  supersonic 
flight  is  new  to  tbe  civilian  community,  and 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  has  arisen  con- 
cerning poesible  effecU  on  passengers  and 
environment.  We  have  been  operating  Navy 
and  Air  Force  aircraft  at  supersonic  speeds 
for  two  decades  without  suffering  slgnlfl- 
cantly  the  adverse  effects  many  envixon- 
ment&llBts  now  predict  wlU  result  from  Sup- 
ersonic Transpc^  operation.  While  It  is  re- 
cognized that  tbe  experience  acquired  In 
military  activities  may  not  be  directly  appU- 
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^:^.-..fr^^r'^.TZ^r./^  ^i:'^^,:Lrzz^^^^^^  r--fZrHf^"^H! 

m<S?^n-^'»Uy  with  r«p«t  <o  reput«J      menla,  .9.c«  or  thc.r  operation.   ,  If  any)       f^^r-^^J;  <^^J^'  ^<"°;  .'Tu^l, 


We   u-e  cautiously 


uona,  win  be  required. 
STowl^V iTh;";  ;c'qui;;;r"ir^rtin«t  .nd      gu^  ^tlon.  .h.  »*<..«.  Aviauot.  A<lm.nl.-      optlml.tlc  that  «IuUo„.  to  th«  major  prcB- 

,T^!t^  ThLuV..  the  suuerijnlc  Tram-     waUon  Mjllcr  thU  ytar  l»u«i  a  Notice  of     lem.  can,  In  fact,  be  found, 
l""?^  o-S^<.4  U  ma«nges«"^^  "VTS"     Sopo«d  Bu).  Making  conflnnlng  the  Ad-  We  have  '^•"  ?'«««<»  "'•"»';'»'  'i"* 

^2«52th^thecounTA°sp^^^^  port-Airway   Development  Act   of   1^70.   re-      understanding     that     the     Department     of 

cirtl  and  mUltarr  will  be  enhanced  sJgnin-  necW  the  Federal  commitment  to  the  de- 
cantlv  m  meeung  the  challenge  implicit  in  velopment  of  Qirpona  on  a  non-interference 
the  Supersonic  Ttansport  program.  We  wUl  baals  with  air  and  water  quality  Biandard*, 
continue  therefore,  to  assist  in  eflorta  to  and  in  deference  to  people's  concern  over 
re^te  oiir  experience  to  Supersonic  Trans-  aircraft  nolae.  OranU  for  Federal  awlslance 
Mrt  needs  and  to  help  carry  forward  a  pro-  to  the  developers  of  new  airport*  will  be 
Eram  that  promises  such  an  lrrepJace.^ble  awarded  only  when  environmental  safe- 
beneni  to  our  national  security  and  economy,  guards  are  assured,  and  ^^en  compatible 
wru»<i.  ^  j^^^  yj^  concept*  are  prescribed.  The  Act, 

therefore,  provides  additional  assurance  that 
airports,  Uke  aircraft,  will  be  developed  to 
minimize  environmental  conflicts. 

My  objective,  and  the  goal  of  the  Depart- 
ment, continues  to  be  the  attainment  of  a 
truly  National  transporatlon  system,  op- 
timizing the  various  modes,  not  autono- 
mously but  in  a  complementary  manner.  We 
have  the  means  to  Improve  transportation 
singly  and  collectively — and  to  make  the 
movement  of  people  and  products  faster, 
safer  and  more  efBcient — across  town,  across 
the  country,  or  around  the  world.  The  SST, 
with  Its  ability  to  cut  long-distance  air  time 
in  half,  ts  properly  part  of  that  total  trans- 
portation concept. 

Over  the  pa«t  twelve  months,  the  SST  pro- 
pram  has  achieved  n  world's  thrust  record  In 

suoersonlc  Transport  ueveiopmeuL  iruui  i.ic      }et  engine  development,   the  full-scale  en-  ^-    _^  - 

?lS^Sf  AviatTon  Admli'lstratlDn  to  the  Office      ginecrlng  mock-up  of  the  SST  airframe  has     personal  consideration  ^'^  y°^"ly  23Jet- 
o7^th"'^re"^Tp^rtli5  directly   to  me.      been  completed,   the  enbcontractor  team  is      ter  requesting  vi^^ws  on  the,  SffT.  T^_e  maj- 
The  new  Director  of  the  Development  Office,      now  virtuiilly  in  place,  and  the  program  Is 
'""^  -  -^-      about  to  turn  the  comer  to  actual  prototype 

construction.  In  light  of  the  competitive 
threat  posed  by  the  Concorde  and  the  chal- 
lenge both  to  our  Industrial  and  technical 
leadership.  I  respectfully  urge  that  the  V.S. 
SST  development  program  be  continued  at 
the  pace  which  will  insure  the  2707-300  a 
place  in  the  world  market  not  later  Uian 
lft78. 

I  am  testifying  accordingly  before  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee.  My 
convictions  concerning  the  extreme  Im- 
portance of  the  United  States  SST  program 
are,  I  believe,  reflected  In  my  prepared  state- 
ment, a  copy  of  which  I  am  enclosing, 
fiespectfully  yours. 


Transportation  la  working  to  assure  that 
fiscal  year  1971  funds  needed  to  initiate  thla 
research  wUl  be  available;  and  that  comple- 
tlon  of  this  work  will  be  programme>d  to 
coincide  with  completion  of  the  de\eiopment 
of  the  prototype  model  of  the  SST.  It  Is  also 
our  understanding  that  Information  derived 
from  this  reeearcb  will  be  utilised  In  the 
design  and  operation  of  the  SST  and  will 
be  taken  Into  account  In  determining 
whether  to  proceed  with  production  of  the 
aircraft. 

This  Department  stands  ready  on  thla 
basis  to  provide  any  aselatance  that  may 
be  required  during  this  study  period  and 
fullv  supports  your  decision  to  proceed  with 
the  SST  development  program,  with  thla 
new  research  component. 
Faithfully  yours. 

ELtlOT  L.  HlCRAaOSOM. 

Scerefory. 


Respectfully  yours. 

MxLVUf  B.  LAnut. 

Tr«  StcarTABT  or  TuAHSPOZTts-nost. 

WasHinpton.  DC.  August  3.  1970. 
The  PaEsnjEKT. 
The  Whtie  House. 
Washington.  D  C. 

DiAa  Ma  Prisidbkt:  In  r«ply  to  your  let- 
ter of  July  23.  1970.  may  I  say  that  a  num- 
ber of  developments  have  occurred  during 
the  past  vear.  both  here  and  abroad,  which 
reinforce  mv  conviction  that  the  Supersonic 
Transport  program  Is  compatible  with  our 
National  environmental  and  economic  objec- 
tives and  that  an  American  SST  Is  eaaen- 
tlal  to  the  contintilng  leadership  of  the 
United  States  In  the  world  aviation  market 

Earlier  This  year  I  relocated  the  Office  of 
Supersonic  Tr.\n«ipon  Development  from  the 


Thi  SBC«rri«T  or  thb  Int«iob, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  3. 1970. 
The  Pacarorrrr, 
The  White  House 
Washtngton,  D.C. 
DtAB  Me.  PaesmKNT:    I  have  given  g«a* 


WUUam  M.  Magruder.  has  brought  to  the 
program  new  Insights  from  his  broad  tech- 
nical and  tndtiftry  experience  which,  to- 
gether with  othw  events  bearing  on  the  SST 
Issues.  lead  me  to  conclude  that  a  complete 
up-to-date  reappraisal  of  the  program  Is  in- 
deed In  order. 

We  have  learned,  for  etample.  that  the 
flight  tests  of  the  Concorde  have  been  highly 
successful,  and  the  Russian  TC-144  Is  pro- 
ceeding with  apparently  equal  success  In  its 
performance  t<«ta  The  ofUrmatlon  of  Prime 
Minister  Heath's  government  In  the  continu- 
aUon  of  the  Concorde,  together  with  reUable 
reports  that  an  Improved  Concorde  may  be 
In  preparation,  indicates,  in  my  Judgment,  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  European 
aviation  Industry  to  penetrate  deeper  Into 
the  free  world  air  transport  market. 

A  new  aaeessment  by  my  Department  of 
the  economic  consequence*  resulting  from  a 
U-8  forfeiture  of  the  supersonic  tranroort 
market  reveals  a  larger  potenUal  dollar  Im- 
pact than  previously  estimated 

With  an  improved  Concorde  having  greater 
economic  appeal  to  the  alrtlnes.  the  unfavor- 
able trade  balance  could  reach  822  billion, 
avuming  greater  demand  for  the  Brttlsh- 
Prench  Concorde  and  a  diminished  demand 
for  US. -produced  subsonic  Jets. 

To  ajpiure  the  environmental  acceptability 
of  the  SST.  and  to  ollay  fears  concerning  any 
poe«lhIe  r«dver?e  elTectJ  from  supersonic  air- 
craft opetatlon5.  we  have  established  within 
the  Department  two  adrtsory  committees  and 
a  continuing  comprehensive  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  yield  substantive  data  on 
the  noise  and  environmental  ospecta  of  the 
SST.  This  Is  not  a  tinllateral  research  effort 
llnUted  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion: It  enjoins  a  number  of  Government 
deportments  and  agencies,  and  encompassee, 
for  the  mort  part,  on-going  research  pro- 
grams already  funded  and  approved.  This  re- 
search activity  also  acknowledges  the  pres- 
ence of  thousands  of  other  supersonic  air- 
craft, including  Soviet  military  planes,  op- 
erating ID  the  oame  airspace  regimes  whet« 


Tax  SBcarroaT  or  HcatTH, 

Edccation.  and  Welpass, 
Wcahington.  D.C..  August  3,  1970. 
The  pKosmENT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DzAK  Ma.  PaaiSENT:  In  your  letter  of  July 
23  you  have  aofced  for  my  views  on  the  eon- 
tlnuAtioQ  of  the  Supersonic  Transptu-t  de- 
velopment program,  particularly  as  to  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  responsibilities  of  thla 
Department. 

I  am  not  In  a  pooltlon.  of  course,  to  com- 
ment on  aopects  of  the  SST  program  beyond 
the  areas  of  this  Department's  responsi- 
bilities, nor  to  attempt  to  assess  the  relative 
priority  of  the  program's  claim  on  our  no- 
tional resources. 

Those  aspects  of  the  program  which  do 
touch  thla  t>epartment's  role  were  the  sub- 
ject of  a  report  lost  year  by  the  Envlron- 
menta!  and  Sociological  Panel  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Supersonic  Transport  Review  Committee.  As 
you  know,  the  Committee  expressed  concern 
with  the  potential  environmental  and  socio- 
logical problems  of  aonlc  boom,  airport 
("sideline")  noise,  hasards  to  paseengerv  and 
crew,  and  effects  of  water  vapor  in  the 
stratosphere. 

It  Is  my  underatandlztg  that  some  oddl- 


nltude'  of  the  project  requires  that  each 
member  of  the  Cabinet  respond  with  the 
highest  sense  of  public  responsibility. 

Of  most  immediate  concern  to  my  man- 
date at  Interior  Is  the  effect  of  the  SST  on 
the  environment,  spedflcally  In  the  areas  of 
(1)  sonic  boom.  (31  airport  noise,  and  (8) 
the  addition  of  water  vapor  in  the  strato- 
sphere and  related  changes  In  ozone  oonceP- 
tratlons.  I  am  pleased  by  the  strong  efforts 
being  undertaken  by  Secretory  Volpe  In  en- 
vironmental research  on  these  Issues.  I  agree 
with  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
that  the  two  prototype  aircraft  In  themsdvet 
represent  no  threat  to  the  environment. 
Equally.  I  believe  It  Is  important  that  the 
horse  be  kept  In  front  of  the  cart  and  that 
we  insure  that  satisfactory  solutions  to  these 
environmental  problems  actually  exist  be- 
fore a  major  commitment  la  made  for  com- 
mercial production. 

We  must  maintain  our  technological  su- 
periority In  air  transportation:  however,  thla 
superiority  must  t>e  carefully  related  to  en- 
vironmental and  sociological  cost*. 
Respectfully  yoiu^. 

WALns  J.  BiciLn.. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

CtVTL  AEftONATTTtCS   BOABD, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  29. 1970. 
The  PoismoNT. 
The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

r>EAa  Me.  PROsmoNT:  The  Unltod  BUt«a 
has  enjoyed  a  strong  position  of  leadership 
throughout  the  history  of  air  tronsportotlon. 
Over  eighty  percent  of  the  Jet  airliners  flying 
the  world's  routes  bear  the  label  "Made  In 
USA".  In  the  development  of  the  Supersonic 
Tronsport,  more  than  national  prestige  Is  at 
stake,  as  this  capability  to  lead  the  fleld  In 
increasingly  more  productive  transport  air- 
craft Is  a  great  national  asset.  It  means 
American  products  for  foreign  markets;  it 
means  jobs  for  American  labor;  It  means 
dollars  for  the  American  economy. 

We  lead  because  the  United  States  poa- 
the   strongest  capability  to  develop. 
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produce  and  operationally  support  aircraft 
of  improved  efficiency.  We  ore  also  the  only 
notion  to  date  whose  indusuy  con  offer 
complete  fomllles  of  transport  vehicles  from 
o  single  source,  a  vital  factor  in  the  equip- 
ment selection  decisions  of  the  world's  olr- 
llnee.  The  Supersonic  Transport  will  be  a  key 
component  in  the  aircraft  family. 

Our  dominance  was  not  easily  won,  and  It 
Is  doubtful  that,  once  lost.  It  could  ever  be 
regoined.  It  Is  a  position  of  auength  which, 
aside  from  the  Importance  to  our  domestic 
eoonomy.  has  brood  and  slgnlflcont  intemo- 
tional  Implications  aJTecUng  the  Board's  re- 
eponst  blUtles.  It  is.  for  example,  a  groat 
support  when  negotlaUng  bilateral  air  rights 
with  foreign  governments.  Furthermore,  an 
American  Supersonic  Transport,  which  em- 
bodies the  characteristic  operating  efficien- 
cies of  our  aircraft,  will  contribute  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  reasonable  International 
fare  level. 

The  Supersonic  Tromport  Is  the  next  logi- 
cal development  in  the  family  of  air  carrier 
equipment.  It  Is  clear  that  on  SST  wlU  be 
built,  and  the  competitive  nature  of  Inter- 
national air  travel  Indicates  tbat  all  of  the 
world's  major  airlines  will  operate  them.  If 
we  abandon  this  market,  we  wlU  probably 
lortelt  oiu-  leadership  with  resulting  adverse 
economic  and  International  consequences. 

It  Is  the  purpose  and  statutory  responsi- 
bility of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  civil  aviation,  as 
well  OS  to  regulate  air  transportation.  I  be- 
lieve the  Supersonic  Transport  will  promote 
the  development  of  clWl  aviation. 

The  role  of  the  United  States  as  the  sup- 
plier of  over  eighty  percent  of  the  Free 
Worid's  transport  aircraft  hos  important 
romlflcatlons  which  should  not  be  underesti- 
mated. In  my  Judgment,  that  role  must  be 
molntolned. 

Respectfully  youn. 

Sbcor  D.  Browne. 

Chairman. 

Executive  Omcx  or  the  PoxsmcNT, 

Washington.  D.C.  August  €.  1970. 

BAXMORANDtTH  FOR  THE  PBXSmn<rT. 

Subject:   SST  Development  Program 

In  response  to  your  July  23  request  I  am 
submitting  my  views  and  current  opinions 
of  the  SST  program  as  they  relate  to  the 
budget  responsibilities  of  this  office. 

1.  Balance  of  Payments, — The  SST  pro- 
gram should  have  o  very  favorable  effect  on 
our  balance  of  payments.  As  you  know,  we 
have  maintained  a  favorable  net  balonce  of 
VS.  aircraft  exports  averaging  over  91  % 
bUUon  a  year  for  the  decade  from  1960 
through  1969  while  other  trade  categories 
have  declined.  Most  of  the  decline.  Including 
such  major  product  items  as  automobiles. 
were  caused  by  the  high  cost  of  American 
labor.  The  principal  offsetting  factors  to 
such  a  high  coet  are  expert  technology  and 
productivity  and  certainly  the  SST  program 
offers  both. 

2.  Employment. — We  believe  that  the  pro- 
totype program  for  S8T  Involves  at  least  20 
thousand  professional  and  technical  Jobs,  6 
ttaouaand  of  them  in  the  Seattle  area  alone. 
Pull-scale  production  would  involve  bj  many 
as  on  additional  30  thousand  Jobs  which 
could  clearly  help  offset  current  reductions 
In  employment  In  the  aerospace  industry 
generally.  If  the  SST  program  were  elimi- 
nated, additional  severe  cutbacks  to  the 
whole  industry  would  be  experienced. 

Wblle  It  Is  true  that  the  SST  program  has 
virtually  no  employment  benefits  for  disad- 
vantaged hard-core  tuiemployed  with  low 
skill  levels,  It  Is  also  true  that  SST  employ- 
ment woiild  substantially  Increase  the  per- 
sonal and  corporate  Income  tox  collections  of 
the  government.  In  fact,  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry has  long  been  known  as  one  of  those 
that  produce  some  of  the  dollars  tn  our  econ- 
omy necessary  to  pay  welfare  costs  and  other 
human  resources  needs. 

8.  Effect  on  the  Economy  as  a  Whole. — 


Development  of  o  succeasful  SST  prototype 
and  sole  of  600  aircraft  would  produce  a  very 
favoroble  impact  on  our  notional  economy. 

By  the  same  token,  failure  to  proceed  in 
this  fleld  could  well  meon  loss  of  our  leader- 
ship in  the  air  transport  fleld.  In  this  oon- 
nectlon  the  "families  of  aircraft"  concept  Is 
very  importont.  As  you  know,  it  la  commonly 
sold  tbat  olrcraft  are  sold  In  families;  that 
Is  to  soy.  there  is  a  marked  stmllarity  in  the 
engines  and  spare  ports  of  the  abort-.  Inter- 
mediate-, and  long-range  transport  aircraft, 
as  well  as  other  types,  produced  by  the  same 
firm.  PurcbaAers,  once  they  decide  upon  o 
particular  aircraft,  find  It  economical  and 
sensible  to  purchase  other  aircraft  of  differ- 
ent types,  from  the  some  "family"  becouse 
of  the  relative  similarity  of  ports,  repair  and 
molntenonce  work,  etc.  It  is  clear  that  the 
European  manufacturers  of  SST's  ore  devel- 
oping subsonic  aircraft  such  as  olrbiises  in 
the  same  "family"  as  their  SST's.  T*hus,  if  we 
do  not  develop  on  SST  ae  part  of  a  "family 
aircraft  package"  and  Europeon  manufac- 
turers do.  we  are  likely  to  lose  not  only  the 
SST  soles  but  also  soles  of  existing  subsonic 
aircraft  types.  Loss  of  such  soles  could  add 
to  the  existing  serious  problems  of  some  of 
our  aircraft  manufacturers. 

A.  Budgetary  Consid^ations.^-The  SST  de- 
velopment program  will  require  outlays  of 
•275  mllUon  In  1971  and  «202  million  in  1972. 
The  Federal  Investment  In  this  program 
would  be  reoouped  frocn  royalties  on  tlie  sale 
of  SST  aircraft.  It  seems  reaeonoble  to  con- 
tinue and  thereby  protect  the  current  na- 
tional Investment  (of  which  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  has  already  invested  approximately 
•600  m^llUon)  In  this  program  if  your  tech- 
nical advisers  remain  confident  that  a  proto- 
type can  be  built  to  meet  design  criteria 
within  the  current  ooet  estimate. 

I  am  concerned  about  further  Federal  fi- 
nonclol  support  beyond  the  prototype  de- 
velopment phase  of  the  program. 

The  cost  of  certification  and  initial  produc- 
tlon  could  run  as  high  as  $4  billion.  In  my 
opinion,  the  true  test  of  the  SST  prototype 
should  be  the  free  marketplace.  If  invest- 
ment bankers,  air  carriers,  and  aircraft  man- 
ufacturers have  confidence  that  the  SST  will 
be  economically  viable,  they  will  finance  the 
program. 

I  very  much  appreciate  your  giving  me  the 
opportimlty  to  comment  on  this  Important 
program. 

Caspar  W.  WnNBEacER, 

Deputy  Director. 

NATIONAI.  AEXOMiVUnCS  AMD 

Space  ADicimsTaATiON. 
Washington.  D.C..  July  30, 1970. 

The   PRESIBENT. 

The  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Presipeht:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
to  Dr.  Paine  of  July  23,  1D70,  I  bare  the 
honor  to  gl\'e  you  our  current  views  on  as- 
pects of  the  Supersonic  Transport  Program 
that  relate  to  the  responolbllltles  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. 

A  review  of  the  previous  technical  assess- 
ment of  the  SST  nxade  by  NASA  In  March 
1969,  together  with  the  results  of  pertinent 
research  efforts  In  the  intervening  period, 
hos  reoffirmed  our  Judgment  that  the  defi- 
nition and  resolution  of  problems  assocloted 
with  the  development  of  this  aircraft  clearly 
require  the  flight  test  of  a  prototype  vehicle. 
The  current  review  has  also  reaffirmed  our 
view  that  the  prototype  development  and 
flight  program  as  planned  should  provide  Uie 
basis  for  production  of  an  operational  air- 
craft meeting  airline  requirements. 

The  successful  development  of  an  ad- 
vanced aeronautical  vehicle,  such  as  the  SST, 
normally  requires  the  Identification  and  solu- 
tion of  a  number  of  technical  problems.  With 
regard  to  technical  problems  identlfled  in  the 
review  of  1969.  progress  has  been  made  in 
several  areas  Including  the  Inlet  syitem.  the 


advanced  flight  control  syBbem..  and  fuel  tonk 
sealants.  Nevertheless,  some  problems  will 
not  see  final  resolution  until  the  develop- 
ment and  flight  test  of  the  prototype  aircraft 
is  completed.  Such  problems  include  struc- 
tural weight  of  the  vehicle,  efficient  solu- 
tion to  the  oeroelastlc  and  flutter  problems, 
and  the  achievement  of  the  necessary  levels 
of  aerodynamic  and  propulsive  efficiency. 
These  problems  must  be  resolved  tn  on  in- 
tegrated sense  without  degradation  in  ve- 
hicle performance.  Other  problems  ore  the 
development  of  an  efficient  long-life  engine 
and  the  need  to  suppress  noise,  particularly 
sideline  noise,  that  emanates  from  the  Jet 
exiuiust.  This  latter  problem  has  assumed 
greater  significance  during  the  past  year  m 
the  light  of  noise  restrictions  placed  by  tbe 
Qovernment  on  the  operation  of  subsonic 
transport  aircraft.  The  Imposition  of  noise 
restrictions,  depending  on  their  severity,  on 
the  operation  of  BUpersoolc  aircraft  might  re- 
quire mixilfication  of  the  engine  design,  and 
its  Integration  into  the  airframe,  lor  the  SST 
production  olrcrait. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration will  continue  to  make  Its  re- 
sources available  in  support  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram to  assure  the  moximum  suocen. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Georcx  M.  Low. 
,    Deputy  Adminiatrator. 

National  Ae:ronacttcs 

AND  Space  CotrNCH., 
Wtuhingtan,  D.C^  July  30, 1970. 
Hon.  RxcH&BS  M.  Nxxov, 
The  President  of  the  United  SUAeM, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  PREsmxNT:  The  National  AerO" 
noutlcs  and  Space  Council  and  Its  stoff  have 
monitored  the  supersonic  transpc»t  activ- 
ities since  the  Inception  of  the  program. 
We  supported  your  actions  lost  September 
when  you  established  this  Administration's 
position  favoring  continued  support  of  the 
SST.  We  hove  continued  to  monitor  this 
activity  and  ore  strongly  behind  the  program 
as  it  Is  presently  proceeding.  We  believe  that 
the  technology  ot  thla  stage  of  development 
Is  sound  and  that  It  wlU  lead  to  a  succeaoful 
commercial  program. 

Moreover,  the  SST  is  the  most  advanced 
aeronautical  program  now  In  ezlsteuoe  In 
the  free  world.  Our  country's  strength  IQ 
both  cIvU  and  mllltory  aeronautics  will  dsfl- 
nlttiy  be  enhanced  as  the  Industry  meets 
the  technologlcol  choUengea  set  by  the  SST. 
Over  6500  separate  companies  will  be  ad- 
vonclng  their  capabilities  as  they  paruc- 
Ipate  in  the  manufacturing  proceas.  The  SST 
production  represents  a  prudent  Investment 
of  government  funds  In  a  program  of  na- 
tional scope  providing  business  in  39  states 
across  the  notion.  Over  56%  ot  this  activity 
will  be  accomplished  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Approxlmotely  175.000  em- 
ployees will  be  involved,  and  over  half  of 
these  represent  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
workers.  Fair  en^>1oyment  prootloes  prevoll 
throughout,  and  the  level  of  1160  "bord 
oore  unemployobles"  presently  In  tralntng 
by  these  oomponles  Is  forecast  to  reach 
2350  at  the  p«ik. 

The  SST  operations  will  provide  on  eco- 
nomic benefit  to  the  major  cities  olong 
both  coastlines  where  significant  portions  at 
our  great  nation  reside.  The  travellers  that 
this  service  brings  will  provide  billions  ot 
dollars  of  buslneos.  The  25-  to  45-year-oltf 
age  group  la  expected  to  dominate  this  travel 
market,  and  It  la  estimated  that  by  1080 
over  60%  of  the  VS.  populotlon  will  fly. 
This  Is  a  brood  market  when  contrasted 
with  the  ao%  who  used  air  transportation 
in  1965.  or  the  39%  In  1964. 

The  program  promises  manifold  benefits 
to  the  Industry.  I  am  told  that  20  bUllon 
dollars  worth  of  direct  airplane  soles  con 
result.  Tlie  notional  beneflta  loom  even 
larger.  The  value  In  billions  of  dollars  of 
business    involved    In    operations,    molnte- 
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nwici.  fKllltlM.  new  MTVlce  requlremenu  In 
resuunims.  ho«t5.  new  .<:CM6  hlghw.y.. 
atw  ground  transporWtlon  de»«lopin«nu, 
and  thousands  ot  other  tmaller  Itenn  pro- 
vide »n  unmenumble  level  ot  builneee 
growth  tor  this  n»llon  u  s  whole.  TB* 
total  reeuuing  buBlnes*  wjtild  be  m«ny  times 
grester  th»n  the  actual  airplane  aalee  Talne. 
The  lovorable  balance  ot  trade,  due  to 
torelm  salej.  Is  conservatively  eetlmated  at 
13  brniona  ot  dollars,  without  Including  the 
other  ndvanced  technology  supporting  srs- 
tetns  that  ire  required  This  tavorable  bal- 
ance ot  payments  sltuaUon  could  be  TVttTM 
to  a  16  mmons  of  dollars  defldt  It  the  US. 
SST  program  «  not  pursued  The  British' 
French  Concorde  SST  Is  here.  It  Is  flying! 
The  purchase  options  on  38  Concordes  by 
O  3  airlines  are  alresdy  a  matter  ot  record, 
and  this  number  wUI  Increase  It  the  n5. 
SST  IS  delayed  The  question  U  not  whether 
or  not  there  will  be  an  SST  Bslher.  U  Is. 
•Which  SST  wlU  the  airlines  buy?' 

One  untortunat*  aspect  ot  the  program  lo 
far  Is  the  public  misunderstanding  sur- 
rounding the  funding  support.  The  eiccutlvc 
branch  should  mate  sure  that  no  opportu- 
nity IS  missed  to  Inform  the  taxpayer  of  the 
limits  of  hU  liability  and  potenual  beneflu 
for  him  and  tor  the  nation. 

The  1.3  billion  dollar  governrosnt  Invest- 
ment tor  this  program  reprtsents  the  only 
pracucaj  wav  a  US  SST  could  be  developed 
within  Ihe  required  time  frame  Industry  is 
putting  up  250  million  of  their  funds  to  aug- 
ment the  government  investment. 

Thu  govermenl  mvestment  is  Just  that. 
an  mvestment.  but  In  a  shared  rislc  ven- 
ture The  government  stands  to  regain  the 
entue  1.3  billion  dollar  Investment  when  the 
three  hundredth  airplane  Is  sold.  By  the 
Bve  hundredth  airplane,  the  addiUonal  re- 
turn to  the  government  would  approach  a 
blUlon  dollars. 

This  IS  the  first  major  government  aero- 
space pra«ram  in  history  where  the  govern- 
ment stands  to  matte  a  prctlt  In  addition  to 
getting  iw  investment  returned  in  fuU. 

In  addition,  durmg  the  Ute  of  this  pro- 
gram, the  VS.  govemment  stands  to  realise 
over  5.4  billion  dollars  m  ta»e«  as  a  direct 
result  ot  thU  SST   production  activity. 

Riding  strongly  upon  a  growing  public 
concern  tor  the  nations  ecology,  objections 
to  the  SST  tor  environmental  considerations 
have  been  raised.  These  objections  appear 
to  be  exaggerated  and  premature.  They  are 
bemg  addressed  through  comprehensive  n.8, 
Oovernment-sponsored  research  programs 
which  we  Judge  to  be  sclentlBcally  and  tech- 
nically sound. 

The  present  program  which  separates  the 
development  phase  from  the  producUon 
phase  olleni  the  moat  slgnlBcant  assurance 
to  all  parties  concerned,  including  the  gen- 
eral public,  that  the  production  SST  pro- 
gram will  be  a  sound  one  In  every  way. 

In  summary,  the  EST  must  be  safe,  eco- 
nomically sound,  suit  the  world's  airways 
and  airports,  be  superior  to  all  competitors, 
and  be  ecologically  acceptable.  We  are  con- 
fident the  present  SST  program  wiu  provide 
these  results. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
OouncU  has  the  functional  reeponslbtUty  to 
advise  and  assist  you,  Mr,  President,  with 
reepect  to  roUcy,  plans,  and  programs,  as 
well  as  to  provide  tor  effective  cooperaUon 
among  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  3laT.€a  on  slgnlflcant  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  Since  I  arrived  In  Sep- 
tember 1969.  I  have  been  active  In  develop- 
ing a  knowledgeable  and  competent  staff  of 
aerospace  experts  within  your  Executive  Of- 
fice. We  are  now  m  a  sound  porttlon  to  make 
a  more  effective  contribution  to  the  S8T 
and  other  related  aeroepace  areas  regarding 
national  policy,  or  where  coordination  or 
planning  within  the  Executive  Office  la  re- 
quired. We  are  asautlng  In  the  SST  dewl- 
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opment  and  research  efforts  where  our  par- 
ticular capablUties  prove  useful.  ^^ 
The  SST  program  needs  to  be  viewed 
against  the  background  of  an  aerjepace  in- 
dustry that  has  an  unemployment  nte  ap- 
proacbmg  i8~,  as  compared  to  a  national 
average  ot  5.,  or  a  housing  Industry  aver- 
age ot  T-r.  The  aerospace  industry  has  gen- 
erated most  ot  the  new  technology  and 
unique  producu  that  Influence  our  dally 
lives  Erosion  of  this  valuable  national  re- 
source li  of  growing  concern  to  us  with  re- 
spect to  the  future  ot  this  nstlon.  In  this 
climate,  the  8ST  program  l«  more  than  an 
economically  and  technlcaUy  sound  venture. 
Nauonai  leadership  In  the  SST  Is  vitally 
Important. 

Ot  course,  active  and  well-funded  aero- 
space progrsms  are  wliat  companies  need 
most  but  if  relative  priorities  in  the  economy 
limit  our  ability  to  Increase  funds  m  a  ma- 
jor way,  there  must  be  other  approprlata 
measures  which  can  b*  taken.  I  have  dis- 
cussed several  options  with  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent that  address  to  these  problems  In  the 
aeroepace  community  We  are  currently  plan- 
ning several  poslUve  step!  that  could  become 
new  initiatives  for  the  Administration.  I  wUI 
be  lorwarding  a  synopsis  ot  these  steps  to 
your  staff  tor  further  consideration.  How- 
ever these  steps,  valuable  though  they  may 
be.  are  ot  secondary  importance  m  relation 
to  sound  programs  such  as  the  SST. 

The  Department  of  Transportation,  and 
especially  the  Director  of  the  SST  program. 
Mr  WUUam  Magruder,  are  to  be  compli- 
mented on  doing  an  ex»Uent  Job  in  keeping 
this  program  under  control,  and  we  plan  to 
continue  giving  him  and  liis  staff  our  full 
and  active  support. 
Sincerely, 

WIUJAH   A.   AMDias. 


Enctjnvi   Orrttn  or  th«   PiksroxNT, 

VrtuMngton.  DC.  August  12.  J970. 
MxstotANOUH  roa  thi  PaxamcNT. 
Subject:  EnvlroimientAl  Effects  of  the  SST. 
The  Admlnlstrauon's  current  SST  pro- 
gram, the  appropriation  tor  which  Is  now 
pending  In  Congress,  is  for  the  design,  devel- 
opment, fabrication,  assembly,  and  a  hun- 
dred hour  flight  test  tor  two  Identical  pro- 
totype supersonic  transport  aircraft.  As  I 
testified  before  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee on  May  la,  "la  «n<I  of  themselves 
the  two  prototype  models  would  not  give 
rise  to  environmental  problems  provided  ap- 
propriate precautions  are  taken  with  regard 
to  their  test  nights' 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  pointed  out  the  major 
uncertainties  which  exist  with  reipect  to 
the  possible  commercial  development  ot  a 
fleet  ot  SST's  These  uncertainties  relate  pri- 
marily to  effects  on  the  upper  atmosphere 
and  sideline  noise  at  airports  A  copy  of  that 
statement  Is  attached. 

While  differences  ot  opinion  neceaaarlly  ex- 
ist as  to  the  exact  nature  of  t*^c  environmen- 
tal consequences  which  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  large  rcale  commercial  SST  op- 
erations, there  Is  widespread  agreement 
within  the  sclentlflc  community  that  ques- 
tions remain  which  should  l>e  resolved.  In 
this  connection.  It  should  l>e  noted  that  the 
July  31  summary  report  of  the  Study  of  Crit- 
ical Environmental  Problems  (SCEP).  spon- 
sored by  the  Massachusetts  InsUtute  of 
Technology,  concludes.  In  part: 

•The  projected  SSTs  can  have  a  clearly 
measurable  effect  In  a  large  region  of  the 
world  and  quite  poealbly  on  a  global  scale. 
We  must  emphasize  that  we  cannot  Ije  cer- 
tain aijout  the  magnitude  ot  the  various 
consequences." 

This  conclusion  Is  entirely  oonaiatent  with 
my  May  13  statement. 

The  Ootmoll  has  pointed  out  th*t  the  vari- 
ous environmental  factors  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trmosportation.  Tlie  Department  baa 


developed  a  proposed  research  program  that 
a-ould  accelerate  work  towards  a  quieter  en- 
gine and  would  examine  the  atmoepherlc 
effects  This  program  calls  for  the  expendi- 
ture ot  »36-88  million  over  the  next  three 
rears.  The  Council  has  reviewed  and  supports 
this  res«aroh  program  and  believes  it  to  be 
responsive  to  the  environmental  ooncems 
and  uncertainties  which  the  Council  hJs 
Identified. 

As  my  testimony  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  sought  to  make  clear,  the 
conrcrns  and  uncertalnUes  which  thU  Coun- 
cil has  Identified  relate  solely  to  the  possible 
future  operation  of  a  tlt^t  at  commercial 
SST's.  The  two  prototype  SST  commercial 
aircraft,  as  proposed  by  the  Administration, 
would  nt>t  In  themselves  give  rise  to  any 
significant  environmental  problems. 

RtTS£ELL    E.    IXAOt. 

chairman. 
Exroar-IstroaT  Banx  of  thx 

UHinS   SiSTES, 

WaahinfftOH,  D.C.,  August  3.  1970. 
The  PsKsmxHT, 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dxai  Ma.  Vtisaxtn  In  answer  to  your 
request,  we  are  pleased  to  comment  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  toward 
the  export  of  commercial  Jet  aircraft,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  SST. 

As  you  know,  the  Exlmbank  has  partici- 
pated m  financing  commercial  aircraft  for 
s^me  twenty  years  The  Bank's  activities  in 
this  field  have  increased  over  this  period  acd 
Indeed  have  expanded  dramatically  during 
the  last  four  years.  Exlmbank  commitmenta 
In  FT  lft83  tor  commercial  Jet  aircraft  sup- 
ported only  »102  mlUlon  In  exporu  com- 
pared with  »1.7  billion  in  FY  1970. 

At  the  present  time,  and  tor  the  foresee- 
able tuture.  financing  ot  commercial  Jets  for 
the  airlines  ot  the  world  Is  and  will  continue 
to  be  by  far  the  Bank's  largest  single  ac- 
tivity. However,  It  Is  worthwhile  to  note  that 
the  Bank  an  an  average  extends  direct  loans 
covering  only  36  percent  ot  the  total  cost  of 
jet  aircraft  and  thereby  galm  the  maxlmtim 
advantage  In  the  use  ot  Ita  financial  re- 
aotirces. 

We  presently  estimate  that  commercial  Jet 
exports  In  which  Exlmbank  is  Involved  win 
average  almost  »3  bUlion  per  year  over  the 
next  five  years.  We  are  In  a  position  to  fore- 
cast this  magnitude  of  export  activity  with 
reasonable  confidence  because  of  the  current 
preeminence  of  VS.  wlde-tiodled  Jets— the 
BDcIng  747,  Douglas  DC-10  and  Lockheed 
noil. 

As  an  indication  ot  the  proven  demand, 
Exlmbank  m  FT  1970  made  commitments  In- 
volving the  export  ot  some  »900  million  of 
these  three  types  of  aircraft  Moreover,  we 
have  knowledge  ot  options  which  non-D.8. 
airlines  have  placed  for  substantial  addi- 
tional t)ptlonal  and  firm  orders  will  be  placed 
for  these  jets  between  now  and  the  mid- 
1970s. 

As  the  SST  srUl  not  be  available  for  sale 
until  the  late  1970's,  we  cannot  point  to  any 
such  proven  demand,  nor  can  we  claim  any 
special  expertise  In  the  field  of  Jet  aircraft 
technology.  However,  all  available  Informa- 
tion regarding  the  US.  EST  and  the  compet- 
itive aircraft  under  development  In  Europe 
and  Russia  Indicates  that  these  new  super- 
sonic Jets  are  likely  to  be  of  significant  Im- 
portance to  the  US.  balance  of  trade  In  the 
late  1970^8  and  1980'8.  EstlmatM  recently  have 
been  made  available  regartUng  the  signifi- 
cance ot  the  SST  to  the  UjS  balance  of  trade, 
considering  both  exports  from  the  VB.  and 
Imports  ot  such  alrcratt  Into  the  VS.  These 
estimates  Indicate  that,  if  the  SST  is  not 
developed  and  sold,  the  net  loss  to  ths  VS. 
balance  of  trade  over  a  tvrelve-year  parlod 
would  be  on  the  order  of  »30  billion. 

We  assure  you  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  every  Intention  of  continuing  to 
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ftsslst  In  fltuknclDg  oommerclftl  Jets,  tnclud- 
tng  the  SST.  We  have  Actively  eupported  ex- 
(Hiris  of  the  current  group  of  wide-bodled 
aircraft  In  such  a  manner  that  we  believe  It 
will  have  a  fiubetantlally  fiivorable  effect  on 
the  U.S-  balance  of  paymen'-5  for  most  of  thU 
decade.  We  plan  to  support  SST  erport3  In 
a  aimilar  manner,  with  the  expectation  that 
such  support  wUl  alao  have  a  favorable  effect 
on  the  US.  balance  of  trade  In  the  late  ISTO's 
and  the  1080's. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Henrt  Kxamks. 

CoDNCiL  or  Economic  ADVisas. 

Washington.  D.C.  July  31. 1970. 
MeuonANDuu  for  tkk  PaEsmnrr. 
Subject :  The  SST  Program. 

Economic  considerations  point  strongly  in 
the  direction  of  continuing  the  SST  program 
through  the  production  of  a  prototype.  The 
probability  of  ultimate  economic  succera  for 
the  plane  is  high  enough  to  warrant  carrying 
the  project  through  to  that  stage  and  can- 
celling the  SST  project  now  would  prema- 
turely close  off  our  options.  The  adverse  Im- 
plications of  thus  terminating  the  project, 
given  a  slgniacant  probability  that  the  plane 
will  be  an  economic  suocesa.  would  constitute 
an  excessive  risk  for  the  Nation  and  the 
economy. 

The  economic  considerations  pertaining  to 
this  decision  have  to  do  with  the  eiternal 
payments  position  and  al30  the  domestic 
economy-  As  for  the  balance  of  payments  Is- 
sue, the  absence  of  an  SST.  If  an  economi- 
cally viable  Concorde  materialises,  would  re- 
duce the  competitive  strength  of  our  own 
aircraft  Industry.  At  the  present  time  V3. 
manufactured  planes  have  kbout  94  percent 
of  the  free  world  market.  If  the  Concorde 
were  successful  and  we  have  a  suocessful  SST, 
our  own  share  of  the  world  market  might 
drop  to  something  like  79  percent  by  1900. 
Without  an  American  SST.  however,  we 
might  lose  at  least  another  10  percentage 
polnu  of  the  world  market  by  that  year  it 
the  Concorde  project  Is  a  success. 

Beyond  the  direct  Impact  of  aircraft  sales 
on  our  external  payments  position  one  must 
also  evaluate  secondary  ImpUcaUons  for  our 
external  ptyroents.  The  advent  of  more  rapid 
travel  probably  would  have  some  adverse  net 
effect  on  tourist  expenditures  abroad.  This 
would  occur,  however.  If  the  Concorde  project 
Is  successful  even  without  an  American  SST. 
On  balance,  therefore,  a  decision  to  termi- 
nate the  project  now  would  carry  with  it  a 
slgnlflcant  risk  that  our  balance  of  payments 
position  would  thereby  be  adversely  affected 
when  this  generation  of  aircraft  matures 
Uitothe  market. 

A3  a  general  rule,  of  course,  specific  pro- 
gram decisions  should  not  h-i  undertaken  or 
avoided  merely  because  of  their  effect  on  our 
balance  of  paymenu.  Moreover,  it  Is  Im- 
portant to  bear  In  mind  that  the  Impact  of 
this  program  on  our  International  payments 
position  would  not  In  any  case  show  up  for 
a  decade.  At  the  same  time  the  ImpUcatlona 
of  this  decision  for  our  balance  of  payments 
poeltlon  must  be  recognized  even  at  this 
early  stage,  and  they  point  in  the  direction 
of  a  favorable  decision  on  continuing  Into 
the  prototype  stage- 
As  for  the  domestic  economy,  canceling 
the  SST  project  at  this  date  would  appar- 
ently lead  to  a  layoff  of  approximately  6.000 
engineers  and  skilled  workers.  Most  of  these 
ar*^  employed  in  Seattle  and  the  layoff  would 
aggravate  an  already  difficult  unemployment 
situation.  It  would  add.  to  be  specific,  rough- 
ly 0.&  percent  to  the  8.8  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  (In  May)  In  Seattle,  and  there 
would  be  adverse  secondary  repercussions 
elsewhere.  Moreover,  Jt  would  adversely  af- 
fect the  future  strenfth  of  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry, which  has  been  an  important  aeg- 
ment  of  our  domestic  economy. 

It  should  be  stated.  Incidentally,  that  con- 
tinuing the  SST  should  not  be  supported 


as  a  means  to  assure  reasonably  fuU  em- 
ployment. By  the  middle  of  this  decade 
(when  the  project.  In  any  case,  would  begin 
to  employ  large  ntunbers  of  skilled  work- 
ers) .  the  attainment  of  reasonably  full  em- 
ployment can  be  achieved  in  other  waya. 

In  our  planning  for  this  project  we  should 
Insist  that  the  certification  and  production 
stages  be  financed  by  private  industry.  If 
private  industry  is  not  willing  to  support 
production  after  the  prototype  is  built,  such 
disinclination  would  raise  a  serious  question 
as  to  whether  the  project  was  economically 
feasible. 

Paul  W.  McChacxkm. 

VKOKMAL     AVXATIOM     APMBtlBTMATlOJI. 

WMhinffton.  D.C,  July  2t.  1970. 

The   PaisiDKNT. 
The  White  House. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbak  Mb.  PBEstDEWT:  lo  responsc  to  your 
letter  I  offer  these  comments.  I  consider  It 
most  unfortunate  that  a  relatively  few  but 
extremely  forceful  Individuals  and  grotips 
appear  to  embrace  the  thesis  that  the  Super- 
sonic Transport  Is  being  developed  In  con- 
flict with,  or  In  Isolation  from,  the  other 
naeda  of  the  Nation. 

To  the  contrary,  the  SST  baa  been  de- 
signed from  the  outset  to  operate  from  exist- 
ing gateway  airports  serving  this  nation's 
moct  populous  regions.  Performance  advan- 
tages of  the  SST  over  subsonic  Jet  tr&nsporu 
will  be  strikingly  apparent  to  airport  neigh- 
bors who  complain  about  today's  planes; 
it  Is  the  first  new  aircraft  to  be  desigoeid  from 
the  outset  stressing  environmental  consid- 
erations, with  noteworthy  success. 

Extensive  research  and  development  work 
Is  already  underway  to  control  SST  sIdeUne 
noise  (the  only  environmental  parameter 
numerically  deficient  to  c\irrent  criteria)  and 
bring  it  within  acceptable  limits  prior  to  air- 
craft production;  predictions  that  the  SST 
will  be  as  noisy  as  SO  subaonlc  jeta  on  takeoff 
simply  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  Impor- 
tantly, noise  data  analyses  Indicate  that  the 
Boeing  3707-300  will  be  impressively  less 
noisy  over  the  community  than  present  day 
intercontinental  range  Jets  (707.  DC-8. 
VC-10). 

Historically,  all  long-term  traffic  forecasts 
have  fallen  short  of  actual  traffic  growth  ex- 
perience. This  nation  must  have  aircraft  with 
higher  productivity  else  it  could  strangulate 
m  the  number  of  subaonlc  Jets  needed  to 
satisfy  predicted  traffic  levels.  Importantly, 
one  SST  will  do  the  work  of  AU,  DC-6's  or 
707*8  In  the  same  unit  of  time. 

The  SST  win  be  sorely  needed  to  transport 
the  66  million  Americans  and  the  other  mil- 
lions of  non-n.S.  citizens  who  will  be  travel- 
ing Internationally  by  1080.  Its  greater  pro- 
ductivity will  also  keep  fares  In  line  with 
the  world  economy  and,  even  con.slderlng 
Inflation  effects,  the  SST  promises  lower  total 
costs  than  even  the  newer  subsonic  "wide 
body"  Jeu  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  I  am 
confident  that  the  market  prediction  of  500 
SST's,  with  sonic  boom  restrictions  damp- 
ening total  sales,  represents  a  conservative 
market  estimate. 

We  have  examined  each  of  the  questions 
about  predicted  effects  of  the  SST  on  the 
earth's  climate  and  environment,  relying  on 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  the  Knvl- 
ronmental  Science  Services  Administration, 
NASA  and  other  agencies  for  counsel;  we  are 
assured  that  the  po&slblllty  of  adverse  effects 
from  SST  operations  is  extremely  unlikely. 
Additionally,  slrworthlne^  standards  for  the 
SST  will  impose  stringent  safety  require- 
ments which  the  manufacturers  must  meet 
prior  to  oertlAcatlon. 

Notwithstanding,  a  oomprehenalve  research 
program  Is  underway  to  subject  these  aa- 
siirances  to  test  conditions  and  expose  the- 
ories to  the  light  of  scientific  evidence.  The 
two  SSA  prototypes,  which  are  the  only  ve- 
hicles to  be  produced  by  the  presently  eotn- 
mltted  program,  will  provide  the  means  for 


final  test,  evaluation  and  cooflrmatlon  of 
operational  characteristics  and  ecology  im- 
pact. The  data  necessary  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  SST's  environmental 
acceptability  will  be  In  hand  before  the 
date  that  a  decision  on  production  must  be 
made. 

Where  there  Is  any  proepect  of  an  un- 
resolved environmental  problem,  such  as  m 
the  case  of  sonic  boom,  safeguards  will  be 
provided.  The  FAA's  rule  prohibiting  flights 
of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  over  the  United 
States  at  speeds  that  would  cause  a  sonic 
boom  to  reach  the  ground  will  protect  people 
and  property  against  the  annoyance  of,  or 
any  physical  or  property  damage  from  a 
boom. 

In  keeping  with  my  responsibility  to  foster 
and  promote  civil  aviation,  I  am  deeply  and 
understandlngly  concerned  about  the  conse- 
quences of  any  voluntary  abdication  of 
America's  aviation  leadership.  Whatever  la 
problems  or  shortcomings,  our  aviation  in- 
dustry is  the  world's  best. 

Americans  build  exceptlonai  commercial 
airplanes  which  are  the  accepted  standard  of 
national  and  International  air  commerce.  We 
cannot  hope  to  sustain  that  kind  of  pre- 
eminence in  the  global  market  If  we  falter 
in  the  face  of  a  challenge  we  are  well 
equipped  to  meet,  and  which  promises  to 
feed  our  nation's  economy  algnUlcantly  In 
the  long  term. 

Faithfully, 

J.  H.  SHAmCB, 

AdminiatratOT. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  I  am  pleased  lo  be  able 
to  make  these  letters  available  publicly, 
so  that  from  now  on  If  we  proceed  in 
discussions  of  this  report,  it  can  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  matter  of  public  record 
rather  than  some  allied  le&ks. 

My  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  although  he  has  gained  his  prin- 
cipal fame — and  I  have  joined  with  him 
in  his  effort— as  a  man  interested  in 
ec<dogy  and  environment,  put  his  first 
emphasis  and  based  his  first  argument 
against  the  SST  on  how  the  SST  might 
affect  the  balance  of  payments.  He  quotes 
a  report — this  is  the  report  made  by 
the  agencies  to  the  President — as  saying. 
"If  the  overall  balance  of  payments  Is 
considered,  there  Is  substantial  reason 
for  delay." 

Mr.  Presidwit.  I  submit  that  America's 
strength,  however,  has  always  been  in 
her  ability  to  compete  in  the  open  market 
place  on  even  terms.  The  American  prod- 
uct traditionally  has  been  a  better  prod- 
uct, I  am  pleased  to  say,  in  broad  and 
diverse  areas  of  enterprise.  The  capa- 
bility of  Yankee  manufacturing  and  mar- 
Iteting  techniques  has  enable  us  to  com- 
pete most  successfully  against  the  fre- 
quently lower  raw  material  and  labor 
costs  of  other  coimtrles.  This  has  been 
eminently  true,  particularly  in  the  sale 
of  aircraft,  aircraft  parts,  and  commodi- 
ties of  high  unit  value,  which  have  con- 
sistently occupied  a  prominent  and  prof- 
itable place  in  our  Nation's  trade  menu. 

In  the  past,  our  proven  proficiency  in 
the  designing  and  producing  of  superior 
jet  aircraft  has  been  very  profitable  to 
our  Nation,  generating  a  trade  surpliis  of 
more  than  $12  billicm  over  the  last  10 
years  In  the  aircraft  account  I  wish  I 
could  say  that  all  industry  had  achieved 
the  same  record. 

When  the  committee  that  my  distin- 
guished friend  quotes  looked  at  the  SST. 
it  conjectured  that  it  would  give  a  big 
boost  to  Intematltmal  atr  travel,  per- 
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haps  to  the  same  degree  that  the  Jet 
stimulated  air  travel  a  decade  ago.  The 
greater  flow  of  tourist  dollars,  theoreti- 
cally, could  offset  the  economic  benefits 
or  the  SST  sales.  The  only  thing  I  find 
wrong  Willi  this  logic  is  its  basic  assimip- 
tlon— that  is.  that  the  UB.  plane  was  the 
only  supersonic  transport  on  the  horizon. 
There  was  a  tendency  18  months  ago — 
even  a  year  ago — to  disbelieve  the  Con- 
corde and  discount  the  TU-144.  built  by 
the  Ru.'ssians.  Today,  any  doubts  about 
the  Concorde  or  the  dedication  of  its 
European  sponsors  in  marketing  It  are 
fast  evaporating.  If  they  have  not  com- 
pletely ceased  to  exist.  While  less  Is 
known  about  the  Sortet  plane,  the  TD- 
144.  I  am  advised  by  experts  that  it  has 
flown  at  mach  2  speeds:  and,  of  course, 
the  rights  to  Russian  airspace  could  be 
a  very  Important  bargaining  factor  in  the 
SoWet's  favor,  in  their  effort  to  sell  their 
plane  to  other  countries  in  the  world 
market. 

Under  Secretary  of  State  .\lexls  John- 
son reported  last  May  that  the  Concorde 
flight  test  program  was  progressing 
favorably — that  greater  speeds  than 
planned  had  been  attained  with  the  first 
generation  Mark  I  engine,  and  that  12 
aircraft  had  been  authorized  for  produc- 
tion. 

He  even  indicated  there  was  good  rea- 
son to  believe  an  improved  Concorde — 
a  Concorde  11— is  being  planned. 

Today.  It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  Con- 
corde does  pose  a  challenge  to  our  avia- 
tion leadership.  Regardless  of  how  critics 
of  the  program  may  cling  to  the  notion 
that  there  is  no  balance  of  payments  in- 
centive to  a  US.  SST  program,  that 
argimient  1.5  now  a  phantom — erased  by 
the  simple  realization  that  In  a  world 
populated  by  supersonic  transports  peo- 
ple will  By  them,  whatever  their  ancestry 
and  however  they  may  ultimately  affect 
tourism  and  I  think  we  may  safely  as- 
sume these  planes  will  land  in  the  Dnited 
States  of  America. 

The  tourist  issue  aside,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  come  for- 
ward with  calculations  on  the  favorable 
Impact  on  the  US.  trade  account  over 
the  next  20  years  resulting  from  a  de- 
cision to  proceed  with  the  US.  SST — an 
Impact  that  runs  to  the  tens  of  billiom. 
The  a&stmiptions  on  which  these  calcu- 
lations are  based  are  reasonable,  and  the 
projections  impressive 

It  is  reasonable  to  assimie.  too.  that  In 
a  period  of  dire  economic  circumstances, 
the  European!!  are  not  investing  many 
hundred*  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
Concorde  and  In  the  revitallzatlon  of 
their  aircraft  industry  without  expecta- 
tions of  a  good  return  on  that  invest- 
ment. Along  with  the  Concorde,  the  air- 
craft consortium  In  Western  Europe  Is 
assembling  a  family  of  aircraft  with  suf- 
ficient appeal  to  make  inroads  on  Amer- 
ica's entire  dominance  of  the  free  world 
aircraft  market.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
United  States  surrender  its  position  of 
leadership,  or  lose  the  economic  benefits 
that  leadership  has  long  provided. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  us  take  a  look 
at  the  next  two  direct  quotes  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  uses.  He  states: 

•me  recorij  to  date — as  to  wtiether  an  SST 
can  be  built  m  tbe  given  time  that  will  meet 


thi  speclflcatlons  of  being  cHlclent,  sate,  and 
economical — is  not  completely  reassuring. 


I  wish  to  make  two  points  here.  First, 
this  is  an  imworthy  statement  which 
really  says  nothing.  Second,  I  can  assure 
the  Senator  that  the  more  he  fights  to 
delay  and  stall  and  hamstring,  the  more 
unworthy  that  statement  will  become  It 
is  somewhat  like  drowning  the  kitten  and 
then  weeping  because  the  kitten  is  dead. 

Now,  his  next  quote: 

Supersonic  transport  baa  the  potential  for 
Intensifying  hazards  to  the  paseengers  and 
crew,  and  tor  causing  elgnlflcant  lunher 
deterioration  In  the  environment  lor  people 
on  tbe  ground. 

■    that    keyword. 


Mr.    President,    i 
"potential." 

That  makes  this  just  another  mean- 
ingless statement  so  far  as  the  Senator 
is  concerned.  Almost  every  Invention 
known  to  man  has  the  potential  for  good 
or  evil — the  gun.  the  auio.  the  telephone, 
splitting  the  atom — you  name  it.  I  ima- 
gine that  the  first  Indian  to  build  a  canoe 
In  Maine  tipped  It  over  a  few  limes  be- 
fore he  perfected  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  impressed  by 
any  report  that  weasels  and  welches  and 
quibbles.  I  am  surprised  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  is  impressed  or  that  he 
seeks  to  impress  us  with  this  wrt  of  un- 
certain statement  I  recall  a  phase  of  the 
great  Justice  Brandies  which  he  called 
"Parading  the  Horribles." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmou!.  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record,  par- 
ticularly lor  the  edification  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine,  an  article  written  by 
James  J.  Harford,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Institute  cf  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics,  which  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Times  last  week  and  is 
pertinent  to  the  Senator  s  arguments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Up  the  3ST 
(By  James  J.  Harfonl) 
Writing  a  pro-supereonlc  transport  article 
for  tbli  paper  u  like  plashing  Stravinsky  at  a 
rock  festival.  The  opposition  on  that  page  to 
the  left  lias  been  playing  .so  steadily  and  lu 
ampu&ers  are  so  high  I  woader  If  softer, 
albolt  still  dissonant,  music  will  reach  the 
audience's  ears.  Here's  a  try: 

The  U.S.  SST — the  Boeing  2707 — will  be 
less  noisy  to  the  community  than  the  sub- 
sonic Jets;  wUl  have  trivial  effect  on  the  en- 
vironments; «UI  bo  twice  as  productive  as 
the  747  (and  therefore  easier  on  the  pas- 
senger (are),  much  more  comfortable  for  the 
passenger  ami — of  course — three  times  as 
fast. 

Let's  just  assume  that  everyone  agrees  that 
tbe  plane  wUl  give  us  a  smooth  ride  (at  60,- 
000  feet  where  there's  neither  jumpy  air  nor 
traffic)  to  Paris  In  three  hours  Itistead  of 
eight. 

The  argument  is  over  the  first  tliree  claims. 
The  SST  less  noisy?  Isn't  It  supposed  to  be  a 
window-breaking,  wall-crackln?  nuisance? 
The  SST  cheaper  for  the  passenger  than  the 
subsonlcs?  Isn't  It  supposed  to  be  an  atro- 
ciously expensive  Jet-aet  toy?  The  SST  a  non- 
poUuter?  What  about  the  extiauBt  from  those 
giant  engines  and  that  talk  about  filling  the 
stratosphere  with  water  vapor? 

First,  the  noise.  Sorry,  chances  are  you'll 
never  hear  tlie  SST  make  a  boom.  The  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  has  ruled  that 
11  wlU  not  be  permitted  to  fly  supersonlcally 
over  populated  areas.  There  will  probably  be 
a  sort  thud  and  a  half -second  rumble  when 


It  flies  1.800  mph  eleven  miles  above  tlje 
oceans,  but  It  will  cause  oiUy  2.5  pounds  of 
"over  pressure" — Increased  on  rare  occasions 
to  perhaps  5  to  10  pounds  by  weather  eccen- 
tricities—nothing  like  the  sharp  crack  asso- 
ciated with  40-  and  80-pound  overpressures 
from  military  fighters  flying  at  low  altitude. 
Noise  on  takeoff  will  be  less  offensive  than 
the  747  tjecause  the  SST  cllmbout  wUl  be 
steeper  and  faster.  Noise  on  landing  approach 
wUl  be  less  offensive  because  sound  suppres- 
sors will  dampen  much  of  the  compressor 
whine. 

Side  noise  on  the  runway  Is  still  a  prob- 
lem. The  prototype  engine  generates  more 
Bide  noise  than  the  subsonlcs  but  work  on 
this  Is  Intense. 

The  SST  a.*!  polluter:  Present  auto  engines 
convert  30-50  per  cent  of  the  fuel  burned 
Into  air  poUutants.  SST  engines  will  convert 
less  than  1  per  cent.  The  Boeing  2707  at 
1,800  mph  wont  emit  any  more  ftlr  poUutanU 
than  three  cars  traveling  60  mph. 

The  wster  vapor  threat?  A  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  study  shows  that  1.600  dally 
SST  flights  would  produce  about  the  same 
amount  of  water  vapor— 160.000  tons — as 
that  produced  by  one  large  cloudburst  In  the 
tropics.  There  are  more  than  3.000  cloud- 
bursts around  the  glotie  each  day. 

The  Jet-set  puldown  Is  the  most  specious 
of  all.  In  fact,  the  biggest  argument  for  the 
SST  Is  that  It  will  be,  by  far.  the  most  pro- 
ductive airplane  ever  built  and  the  mam 
hope  of  countering  ptt.ssenger  fare  Increases 
caused  by  rising  costs. 

The  SST  bss  been  In  development  since 
1958.  It  has  cost  the  government  about  $700 
million  so  far.  The  Senate  Is  now  being  asked 
to  vote  another  8300  miUlon  of  1971  expense. 
Boeing.  GE  and  the  airlines  will  have  In- 
vested almost  MOO  million  by  the  time  the 
two  prototypes  are  Qnlshed.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment Investment  In  the  prototypes  Is  to  be 
returned  In  royalties  by  the  time  the  300th 
airplane  Is  built. 

The  country  can  pay  for  covering  the 
land — often  tillable  land — with  asphalt  for 
cars  but  can't  Invest  In  the  most  productive 
flying  machine  In  history? 

If  the  Senate  votes  down  the  8290  million, 
(1)  we  get  no  OS.  SST.  leaving  the  carriers 
to  buy  the  British-French  Concorde  I  or  n 
or  the  Russian  717-114:  (2)  8700  million  U 
wasted:  (31  other  Jobs  might  lie  found  for  an 
eventual  20,000  engineers  and  technicians. 
After  all  of  this.  If  I  were  a  Senator  or  an 
editor  I  might  think  hard  about  approving 
the  8290  million  appropriation  If  I  thought 
the  money  and  the  20.000  engineers  and 
technicians  were  transferable  to  1971  tech- 
nological programs  In  pollution  control,  mass 
transit,  housing,  or  another  neglected  prob- 
lem. To  our  disgrace,  there  are  no  programs 
wlilch  have  advanced  to  the  point  at  which 
they  can  use  those  funds  and  engineers  In 
1971  If  the  8290  minion  Is  voted  down,  no 
one  benefits. 

(James  J.  Harford  Is  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics  and 
Astronautics.) 


Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  while 
Mr.  Harford  talks  about  20.000  engineers 
and  technicians,  he  does  not  talk  about 
the  towl  of  150.000  working  men  and 
women  who  wUl  lose  Jobs  If  tbe  Senator 
from  Maine  has  his  way. 

His  charge  i8  that  we  will  waste 
$290  million.  I  ask  If  the  Senator  has 
calculated  how  much  it  will  cost  the  Na- 
tion to  feed  and  clothe  and  house  those 
150.000  people  and  their  families  If  they 
go  on  welfare  or  have  to  resort  to  unem- 
plovment  compensation.  Liketri.se,  I  ask 
if  he  has  considered  the  peripheral  ef- 
fects of  that  money  on  stores  and  restau- 
rants and  gas  stations  and  all  tbe  other 
businesses  that  go  to  make  up  the  econ- 
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omy  of  the  community,  all  those  bene- 
fits that  apply  to  the  citizens  that  are 
spread  out  through  the  community  when 
people  are  gainfully  employed  and  when 
men  and  Industry  are  at  work. 

Eventually,  It  even  affects  the  price  ol 
Maine  potatoes. 

Mr.  President,  my  distinguished  friend 
says  that  v.e  do  not  need  an  SST  proto- 
type because  we  have  already  built  Bujjer- 
sonic  airplanes.  This  is  most  interesting. 
This  to  me  Is  like  saying  that  General 
Motors  does  not  need  to  build  new  cars 
because  we  already  have  cars. 

I  wonder  if  my  esteemed  friend  would 
like  to  fly  in  a  subsonic  Jet  knowing  that 
it  had  not  been  tested  but  had  been  put 
into  service  merely  because  we  build  Jet 
fighters  and  bombers. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  an  entirely 
different  need,  an  entire  difference  of  en- 
gineering problems  Involved  In  the  jet. 
Of  course  he  would  not  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  beard  a  lot  of 
specious  arguments,  I  think,  against  the 
SST.  But  on  analysis  most  of  them,  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  really  do  not  bear 
close  scrutiny,  nor  are  they  based  on  solid 
foundation. 

So  the  question  pending  before  us  Is 
really,  have  we  given  up?  Have  we  be- 
come a  nation  of  quitters,  a  nation  that 
does  not  believe  we  should  progress  fur- 
ther technologically,  that  does  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  meet  challenges  and 
competition  and  solve  the  problems  of 
the  future? 

I  ask  what  makes  us  think  that  the 
American  people  can  rise  to  the  prob- 
lems of  war  and  peace  and  pollution  and 
poverty  and  education  and  all  tbe  rest 
of  the  problems  if  they  back  off  from 
the  relatively  easy  challenges  of  super- 
sonic passenger  flight? 

Mr.  President,  the  Nation  has  been 
beset  In  recent  years  by  fearful  men 
who  seem  Impelled  to  retreat  from  the 
challenge  whether  it  be  In  Southeast 
Asia,  In  the  Mideast,  or  In  the  skies 
above. 

Fortunately,  I  believe  that  they  are 
still  in  the  minority. 

A  few  days  ago  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives proved  again  that  the  great 
majority  believed  that  we  should  proceed 
with  the  development  of  the  SST.  I  con- 
gratulate them.  I  enthusiastically  Join 
with  them. 

I  fervently  hope  that  when  the  Senate 
again  has  a  chance  to  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  tomorrow  by  voting  in  favor  of 
the  SST.  that  It  will  do  so  and  will  base 
Its  findings  on  facts  and  not  on  fiction. 
After  all,  faint  heart  not  only  never 
won  fair  lady:  it  never.  In  fact,  ever  won 
much  of  anything.  Including  a  better 
tomorrow. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressloaal  EtelaUona,  DeparUnent  of 
State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  tbe  VS.  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  receive  the  fe«  of  82  for  execution  of 
an  appUcaUon  for  a  passport  (with  an  ac- 
companying i>aper};  to  tiie  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 
Rkport  on  FoaElCN  Excess  Pxssonai.  Paop- 

sarr  or  thi  DEPAanaENT  or  Detehsb 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  re- 
port on  foreign  excess  personal  property  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  as  of  June  30, 
1970  (with  an  accompanying  report):  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations, 
Pboposcd  Concession  Contsact  Oeand 
Canton  Nattonal  Pasx,  Aanc. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
proposed  concession  contract  to  provide 
medical,  surgical,  hospital  snd  related  facili- 
ties and  services  for  the  public  within  Or&nd 
Canyon  National  Park.  Ariz,  (with  accom- 
panying papers) :  to  tbe  Conunltte«  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
Repobt  ok  Awasos  op  Tocnc  Ameeican 
Medals  roa  Bsavext  and  Sexvice 

A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Dnited  States,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law, 
on  the  awards  of  Toung  American  Medals  for 
Bravery  snd  Service  for  1968:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Bath)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letters,  which  were  referred 
as  indicated: 

AUTHOaiZATION   rOB   THI  U.S.   POSTAL   SERVICE 

Tb  Rxom  A  Fix  rOR  Exxcutioh  or  an 
Application  roa  a  PASspoar 
CXVI 2838— Part  31 


"1.  Pursuant  to  Article  V  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Umted  States,  tbe  I>gislature  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  does  hereby  me- 
mortallze  and  make  application  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  call  a  conven- 
tion for  the  sole  and  exclualve  purpose  of 
proposmg  to  tbe  several  states  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  shall  provide  that 
a  portion  of  the  taxes  on  Income  levied  by 
Congress  pursuant  to  the  sixteenth  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States  shall  be  made  available  each  year  to 
state  govemmenu  and  poUtlcal  subdivisions 
thereof,  by  means  of  direct  allocation,  tax 
credits,  or  both,  without  limiting  directly  or 
Indirectly  the  use  of  such  moneys  for  any 
purpose  not  Inconsistent  with  any  other 
provision  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States. 

"2.  This  appUcatlcm  shall  constitute  con- 
tinuing application  for  such  convention 
pursuant  to  Article  V  until  the  Legislatures 
of  %  at  the  states  shall  have  made  like  ap- 
plications and  such  convention  shall  have 
been  called  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  unless  previously  rescinded  by  this 
Legislature. 

"3.  Certified  copies  of  this  resolution  shall 
be  presented  forthwith  to  tbe  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  and  to 
tbe  Leglslattu^s  of  each  of  the  several  states 
attesting  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  by 
the  Legtslatiu-e  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey." 


PETmON 


The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Ba-tb)  laid  before  the  Senate 
a  petition,  which  was  referred  as  Indi- 
cated: 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

"Senatx  Concurrent  RcsoLtmoM  No.  77 — 
State   op   New    Jerstt 

"Whereas,  a  resolution  of  our  nation's  my- 
riad and  diverse  problems  Is  contingent 
upon  a  viable  partnership  t>etween  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  and  strengthened  state 
governments,  and 

"Whereas.  Increasing  demands  upon  SMte 
and  local  governments  for  essential  public 
services  have  comi>elled  the  states  to  rely 
heavily  on  highly  regressive  and  Inelastic 
consumer  taxes  and  property  taxes,  and 

"Wlwreas,  Federal  revenues  based  pre- 
dominantly on  Income  taxes  Increase  signifi- 
cantly faster  than  economic  growth,  while 
State  and  local  revenues  based  heavily  on 
sales  and  property  taxes  do  not  keep  pace 
with  economic  growth,  and 

"Whereas,  The  final  crisis  at  State  and 
local  levels  has  become  the  overrldLDg  prob- 
lem of  Intergovernmental  relations  and  of 
continuing  a  viable  Federal  system,  and 

'"Whereas.  The  evident  solution  to  this 
problem  Is  a  meaningful  sharing  of  Federal 
Inoome  tax  resources,  and 

"Whereas,  The  United  States  Congress,  de- 
spite the  Immediate  and  Imperative  need 
therefor,  has  failed  to  enact  acceptable  rev- 
enue sharing  legislation,  and 

"Whereas,  In  the  event  of  such  Congres- 
sional Inaction.  Article  V  of  the  CJonstltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States  grants  to  the  states 
the  right  to  Initiate  constitutional  change  by 
applications  from  the  Legislatures  of  %  of 
the  several  states  to  the  Congress,  calling 
for  a  constitutional  convention,  and 

"Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  Is  required  by  the  Constitution  to 
call  such  a  convention  upon  the  receipt  of 
applications  frt>m  the  Legislatures  of  %  of 
the  several  states:  now,  therefore, 

"Be  It  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State 
at  New  Jersey  (the  Qenenl  Aiaembly  eon- 
curving) : 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MCOLELL.AN.  from  tbe  Oommlttas 
on  Oovemment  Operations,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  4426.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  1, 
1948.  to  Increase  tbe  jurtadlcuon  and  polic- 
ing power  of  <3eneral  Services  Administra- 
tion special  policemen,  to  Increase  the  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  rtUea  and  regulations 
promiUgated  thereunder  by  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  for  the  protection  of 
public  buildings,  and  to  prohibit  certam 
conduct  In  or  near  offices  of  the  Oovem- 
ment (Sept.  No.  »l-144i) :  and 

H.R.  16443.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  services  Act  of 
1949  in  order  to  establish  Federal  policy  con- 
cenUng  the  selection  of  firms  and  Individuals 
to  perform  architectural,  engineering,  and 
related  services  for  tbe  Federal  Oovemment 
(Rept.  No.  91-14461 . 

By  Mr.  SPABKMAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

S.  4268.  A  hUl  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  allow 
for  greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  States,  to  exclude  bank  receipts 
and  dlsubrsements  from  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  91-1462). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

3.  4583.  A  bill  to  autborlse  Secret  Service 
protection  of  visiting  heada  of  foreign  states 
or  governments,  and  for  othw  purposes 
{Rept.  No.  91-14631. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1009.  A  bin  for  tbe  relief  of  Ruth  V. 
Hawley,  Marvin  B.  Krell.  Alalne  E.  Benle, 
and  Oerald  L.  Thayer  (Rept.  No.  91-1458): 

8. 1984.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Alice  B. 
Ford  (Rept.  No.  91-1467); 

8.  I98S.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  R»nrtall  L. 
Talbot  (Rept.  No.  91-1468): 

S.  S9TI.  A  bill  for  tbe  relief  of  Luaaa  Oaja 
(Rept.  No.  91-1447):  f 

HJl.  4983.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  James 
M.  Buster  (Rept.  No.  91-1458): 

HJl.  10160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certaUv 
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Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  B»»e.  Tex. 
(Rept  No.  81-ltBl): 

H.R  10104    An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
B  St*phenson  (Kept.  No.  91-1480) ; 

H.R  iJsai    An   act   for   the  relief   of  Lt 
Robert  J  Scanlon  (Rept.  No.  91-1481): 

H  R  12983.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mau- 
reen OT-esry  PUnpare  (Rept.  No.  91-1448); 
H-R.  14371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  A. 
Dugglns   (Rept.  No.  91-1449):   and 

H  R  15273.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
L.  KcnnlBon  (Rept.  No.  91-14SO). 

By  Mr.  EAStLaND.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S  2793  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Slu-Kel- 
Fong  (Rept  No  91-1483):  and 

S.  4281  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  bther 
Catherine  Mllner   (Rept.  No.  91-1453). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendmenta: 

a  3885  -A  bill  tor  the  reUef  of  Maurice 
Marchbanks  (Rept   No.  91-1455). 

S.  5977.  A  blU  for  the  relief  :>t  Dr.  Rahn 
Joong  Lee   (Rept    No    91-1454). 

By  Mr.  LONO.  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

H.R.  6049  An  act  to  amend  the  defiaiuon 
of  -metal  bearing  ores"  In  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States  (Rept.  No.  91- 
14851: 

H-R-  6854.  An  act  to  proflde  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells  and  Bttlngs  t.it 
use  of  Smith  College.  Northampton.  Mass 
iBept.  No.  91-14881: 

HR.  9183.  An  act  to  amend  the  TarlrT 
Schedules  of  the  Dnlted  States  to  provide 
that  Imporwd  artlclea  which  are  exported 
and  thereafter  relmported  to  the  United 
States  for  failure  to  meet  sample  or  specifi- 
cations shall.  In  certain  Instances,  be  en- 
tered free  of  duty  upon  such  reimportation 
(Rept.  No   91-14871: 

H.R,  10517.  An  act  to  amend  certain  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  195* 
relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  for  other 
purposes  IHept  No  91-14881 : 

H.R  15979.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  In- 
terest on  certain  Insured  loans  sold  out  of 
the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance  Fund  shall 
be  Included  In  gross  income  (Rept.  No. 
91-14891; 

HJl  18508.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  applica- 
bility of  the  exemption  from  Income  taxa- 
tion of  cemetery  corporations  (Sept.  No.  91- 
14701:  and 

H-R.  18940-  An  act  to  extend  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  elec- 
trodes for  use  In  producing  aluminum  (Rept. 
No.  91-1471) 

By  B«r.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
nnance  with  an  amendment: 

H-R.  4805.  An  aet  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  and  the  United  SUtes  (3ode  to  re- 
move the  prohibitions  against  Importing, 
transoortlng.  and  mailing  In  the  U.S.  malls 
articles  for  preventing  conception  (Rept.  No. 
91-1472':  and 

H.R.  7311-  An  act  to  amend  Item  709.10  of 
the  Tariff  SchMlulea  of  the  United  SMtes 
to  provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  aa  parts  of 
stethcBcopea  shall  be  the  same  aa  the  rate  on 
stethoscopes  (Rept.  No.  91-1473). 

By  Mr.  LONG-  from  the  (Committee  on  Fl- 
nsnce.  with  amendments: 

HJt.  18745.  An  act  to  exempt  ahrlmp  ves- 
sels from  the  duty  Imposed  on  repairs  made 
to.  and  repair  parts  and  equlpmenta  pur- 
chased for.  VS.  veeaels  In  forclgn  countnea, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1474): 
HJl  17088  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide  for 
s  partial  exemption  from  duty  for  aircraft 
manufactured  or  produced  In  the  United 
States  with  the  use  of  foreign  componenu 
imported  under  temporary  Importation  bond 
(Rept.  No.  91-1475) :  and 

HJl.  17473  An  act  to  extend  the  period  for 
ftitng  certain  manufacturera  rlalma  f<ir  floor 


stocks  refunds  under  section  30e(b)  o<  the 
Excise  Tax  ReducOon  Act  of  1986  (Rept.  No 
91-1478) . 


REPORT  ENTTTLED  "INCOME  TAX 
OVERPAyME^fTS  BY  THE  EL- 
DERLY"—REPORT     OP     SPECIAL 

coMMrrrEE  on  aoino  's.  rept. 

NO.  91-1464) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  oJ  New  Jersey  from 
the  Special  Committee  on  Aging,  sub- 
mitted a  report  entitled  "Income  Tax 
Overpajrments  by  the  Elderly."  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECtrnVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  to  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  ol  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUBON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce: 

Robert  D.  Tlmm.  of  Washington,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  C\\l\  Aeronautics  Board 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

Donald  W.  Wyatt.  of  Rhode  Island,  to  be 
U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  Rhode 
Island 

By  Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia,  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary : 

Dennis  R  Knapp.  of  Weat  Virginia,  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  district 
of  West  Virginia. 

By  Mr.  ORIPFIN,  flnm  the  Committee  on 
the  Judldary: 

W.  Wallace  Kent,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
U.3.  circuit  Judge  for  the  sixth  circuit. 

By  Vx.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

William  C.  Lee.  of  Indians,  to  be  U.8-  at- 
torney for  the  northern  district  of  Indiana: 
and 

Fred  M.  Winner,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  C  S. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado. 

By  Mr  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary: 

Barren  P.  McCune.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  U5-  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

By  Mr  SPARKMAM,  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency: 

Peter  John  Bertogtlo,  of  California,  and 
Ray  A.  Watt,  of  California,  to  be  members 
of  the  Board  of  E>lrectors  of  the  National 
Corporation  for  Housing  Partnerships. 


pTT.TJt  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 


time,  and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  PASTORS: 

5.  4688.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Conatanala 
Fantanl.  Pauline  Fantanl.  and  Lydia  Fan- 
tanl;  and 

S.  4587.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Domenlco 
Fantanl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  METCALF: 

S.  4588.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  UB.  Office  of 
Transportation  Consumers'  Counsel  to  repre- 
sent the  consumers  of  the  Nation  befofe  Fed- 
eral regulatory  agencies  and  courts  with  re* 
spect  to  transportation  matters;  to  Improve 
methods  for  obtaining  and  disseminating  In- 
formation with  respect  to  the  operations  of 
transportation  companies  and  other  matters 
of  interest  to  conamnera,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxtcslf  when  he  In- 
troduced the  blU  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate beading.) 


3.  4588— INTRODDCTION  OP  THE 
TRANSPORTATION  CONSUMERS' 
INFORMATION  AND  COUNSEL  ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
name  of  our  age  Is  "Big."  We  are  big  In 
population.  In  pollution,  in  problems. 
In  war,  in  technology,  In  conglomerates. 
In  labor  and  in  government.  Man  is  com- 
puterized, polled,  courted,  counted,  ana- 
lyzed, synthesized  end.  increasingly,  vlc- 
ttmized.  As  an  Individual,  he  is  lost  In 
a  computer:  his  Judgments  are  Induced; 
he  Is  talten  apart  by  psychologists,  biol- 
ogists, politicians,  corporations,  and  bu- 
reaucrats, put  baclc  together  by  machines 
and  counted  for  little.  Save  for  the  meas- 
ure of  his  frustration,  he  is  a  pigmy  In 
a  world  of  behemoths.  In  their  wars,  he 
IB  a  first  victim.  If  he  objects  to  his  con- 
dition, he  may  either  be  soothed  or  ridi- 
culed, but  in  all  cases,  he  pays. 

In  the  scrambles  for  ascendancy  among 
competing  giants  In  proceedings  before 
the  regulatory  agencies,  the  individual 
consumer  of  communications,  of  electric 
energy  or  of  transportation  is  tolerated 
only  as  his  presence  lends  to  the  agen- 
cies the  appearance  of  virtuous  concern 
for  his  views  that  is  regarded  by  them 
as  necessary  to  the  public  record. 

Though  collectively  he  and  his  Idnd 
purchase  the  computers  and  analysts 
who  turn  out  Justifications  for  rate  in- 
creases: though  through  purchase  of 
services — to  which  he  Is  often  capUve — 
he  supports  a  battery  of  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, statisticians,  public  relations 
experts,  and  others;  though  he  Indirectly 
supports  the  actual  construction  of  his 
adversary's  case,  the  consumer  who 
chooses  to  fight  must  pay  his  own  way 
as  well.  He  must  buy  his  own  legal  skill, 
transcripts  at  up  to  85  cents  a  page  and 
he  must  pay  for  the  reproduction  and 
distribution  of  documents  to  parties  of 
record  and  meet  travel  and  other  ex- 
penses, in  order  to  be  informed  and 
heard. 

If  he  looks  to  the  agencies  for  assist- 
ance, he  will  be  badly  disappointed.  In 
the  case  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  for  example.  Instead  of 
making  the  Bureau  of  Accounts  an  in- 
tervenor  in  freight  rate  cases,  as  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  behalf  of  farmer-shippers,  the 
agency  has  repeatedly  declared  an  inde- 
pendent analysis  by  Its  own  Bureau  to  be 
unnecessary,  and  representation  of  user 
Interests  impractical ;  It  has  granted  rate 
increases  without  giving  opportunity  for 
public  scrutiny  of  the  Justifications 
therefor.  Respecting  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  passenger  train  discontin- 
uances, the  Commission  wrote  to  Con- 
gressman Melchcr  as  follows: 

The  normal  position  of  the  Gonunlsaion 
In  this  type  of  case  la  that  of  an  adjudicator 
of  the  evidence  presented  by  Interested  par- 
ties. It  has  neither  the  staff  nor  the  funds 
to  enter  into  sn  active  investigation  of  every 
train  proposed  for  dlsoontlnuance;  and  only 
In  rare  Instances  does  the  Commission  In- 
struct Its  Burcau  of  Enforcement  to  partic- 
ipate and  present  evidence  In  such  cases. 
However,  all  Interested  parties,  both  those 
in  support  of  and  in  opposition  to  the  pro- 
posal, may  participate  In  the  hearings  held 
subject  to  the  diacrctlon  of  the  presiding 
examiner. 
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The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  has  been 
equally  remt-is  in  representing  or  even 
recognizing  consumer  Interests  In  its  Job 
of  regulnting  rates,  routes,  and  service  of 
the  Nation's  airlines.  For  example,  the 
CAB  arrogantly  refused  to  release  to  the 
public  a  staff  study  critical  of  the  air- 
lines' responsiveness  to  consumer  com- 
plaints, until  they  were  taken  to  court 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Pare  increases  are  granted  routinely  by 
the  CAB  without  the  slightest  concern 
for  the  inflationary  impact  on  the  peo- 
ple who  are  supposed  to  be  protected. 

Consumers  generally  have  not  even 
been  informed  or  proposed  fare  increases 
and  other  important  regulatory  matters 
in  time  to  protest.  In  one  outrageous  re- 
cent case  the  CAB  summarily  approved 
a  proposal  by  the  airlines  to  obtain  a 
hidden  $50  million  fare  increase  by  the 
Incredible  device  of  roimdmg  every  fare 
up  to  the  next  highest  dollar.  This  was 
done  completely  without  public  knowl- 
edge or  participation  and  was  presented 
as  a  fait  accompli  too  late  for  anyone  to 
protest. 

Even  if  consumers  somehow  do  leam 
what  is  going  on  and  try  to  file  a  com- 
plaint or  otherwise  participate,  they  find 
the  procredure  unbelievably  complex, 
costly,  and  burdensome.  These  problems 
were  clearly  demonstrated  recently  when 
a  group  of  32  Members  of  Congress  led 
by  Congressman  John  Moss,  of  Cali- 
fornia, sought  to  protest  recent  airline 
fare  increases.  The  fares  had  been  ap- 
proved by  the  CAB  after  a  series  of  in- 
formal, ex  parte  meetings  with  the  car- 
5;  fiers  from  which  the  public  had  be«i 

mI  excluded.  In  a  landmark  decision,  the 

US-  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  agreed  with  the  Congressman 
that  the  entire  rate  structure  was  illegal, 
ruling  that: 

The  procedure  used  by  the  Board  Is  con- 
trary to  the  statutory  ratemaklng  plan  In 
that  It  fences  the  public  out  of  the  rate- 
making  process  and  tends  to  frustrate  Judi- 
cial review. 

The  responsibilities  of  agencies  like  the 
CAB  are  too  broad  and  too  important  to 
permit  this  high-handed  flouting  of  con- 
sumer interests  to  continue  unabated.  As 
the  court  of  appeals  noted,  public  partici- 
pation in  making  rates  is  required  be- 
cause it  is  the  public  who  pays  them,  and 
protection  of  the  public  before  the  rates 
are  imposed  Is  imperative.  These  points 
apply  with  equal  force  in  other  areas  of 
the  CAB'S  responsibility — such  as  grant- 
ing route  authority,  passing  on  mergers 
and  consolidations,  enforcing  the  anti- 
trust laws  with  regard  to  the  practices  of 
airlines,  and  regulating  the  adequacy  of 
services  provided  to  the  public.  What  the 
people  urgently  need  is  an  elTective  full- 
time  advocate  to  ge*.  the  needed  informa- 
tion and  to  represent  them  In  these  im- 
portant proceedings  on  a  regular  basis. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  consumer,  the 
individual  everyman,  cannot  match  the 
resources  of  giant  conglomerates.  Be  Is 
not  equal  to  them  in  Informatlan  nor  in 
firepower,  nor,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, may  he  count  himself  one  of  the 
public  whose  interest  is  allegedly  served 
by  the  regulatory  agency. 

In  his  Introduction  to  "Surface  Trans- 
portation, the  Public  Interest  and  the  In- 


terstate Commerce  Commlnlon,"  Ralph 
Nader  said; 

For  generations,  the  ICC  haa  operated  as  a 
shield  protecting  and  preserving  economic 
groups  from  the  discipline  of  the  market- 
place, yet  has  declined  to  substitute  a  pro- 
public  mterest  pattern  of  regulation  that 
was  lu  original  ralson  d'etre. 

There  is  a  dawning  awareness  in  some 
regulatory  agencies  that  as  Lo'Jls  Kohl- 
meler.  Jr..  said  in  the  Regulators,  "the 
only  outsiders  seem  to  be  the  consumers." 
In  response,  one  has  appointed — and 
understaffed — an  in-house  public  de- 
fender. Some  seek  respectability  through 
consultants  said  to  be  actmg  fcr  con- 
sumers. 

Mr.  President,  the  appearance  of  con- 
cern or  halfhearted  corrections  will  not 
wash.  As  I  have  said  before  It  Is  time  for 
the  Congress  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
most  regulation  of  our  essential  monop- 
oly industries  Is  mythical.  It  U  our  re- 
sponsibility to  reafflrm  the  inclu-siveness 
of  the  words  "public  interests." 

We  can  only  do  thb  by  assuring  that 
the  public's  right  to  be  informed  and  Its 
right  to  be  beard  are  honored.  I  think 
this  can  best  be  done  through  establish- 
ment of  an  oCBce  designed  for  those 
specific  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  a  bill,  to  be 
known  as  the  Tran.sportation  Consumers' 
Information  and  Counsel  Act.  The  pro- 
jwsal  would  establish  an  0£Bce  of  Trans- 
portation Consumers'  Counsel,  charged 
with  the  responsibility  to  represent  the 
consumers  of  the  Nation  befoie  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  and  courts  with  re- 
spect to  transirortatlon  matter,  and 
authorized  to  Improve  methods  for  ob- 
taining and  disseminating  information 
with  respect  to  the  operations  of  trans- 
portation companies. 

The  Counsel  would  be  authorized  to 
petition  for.  initiate,  apjiear.  intervene, 
or  otherwise  participate  in.  any  regula- 
tory proceeding  which,  in  his  opinion. 
Involves  a  matter  of  controversy  affecting 
substantially  the  interests  of  transporta- 
tion consumers. 

Mr.  President,  in  little  more  than  3 
years  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  acquiesced  In  four  rate  in- 
creases totaling  approximately  22  per- 
cent. Still  under  investigation,  but  per- 
mitted pending  final  decision,  is  another 
8-percent  rise.  To  that  might  well  be 
added  yet  another  7  percent. 

The  Commission,  by  Its  own  admission 
in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Surface  Transportation,  has 
given  the  railroads  substantially  every- 
thing they  have  asked  for. 

The  result  is  that  the  consumer  pays 
and  pays  and  pays.  In  Montana,  where 
rail  transportation  is  dominated  by  the 
Burlington  Northern,  agricultural  prod- 
ucts account  for  the  largest  single  share 
of  the  State's  income.  Eighty-two  per- 
cent of  wheat  is  shipped  out  of  Montana 
by  rail.  'The  national  average  market 
price  for  wheat  stood  at  51  percent  of 
parity  on  November  15.  The  infiatlon  of  a 
15-percent  rate  Increase  in  freight  rates 
will  reduce  economic  activity  In  Montana 
$13,800,000  annually  in  addition  to  the 
over  »9,000.000  reduction  resulting  from 
the  prior  mcreases. 

The  carriers'  revenue  as  a  percent  of 
fully  distributed  costs  exceeds  150  per- 


cent in  wheat  shipments  from  eight 
Montana  points.  Some  exceeds  200  per- 
cent. 

But  the  ICC  has  again  sacrificed  the 
consumer  to  Mr.  Big.  In  the  latest  in- 
crease, the  agency  has  failed  to  provide 
a  holddotvn  on  wheat  or  any  other  single 
commodity.  The  rate  increase  has  l)een 
granted,  on  an  interim  basis,  across  the 
board,  except  for  shipments  to  the  South. 

Apparently,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  accepted  the  argument 
of  the  Burlington  Northern  that  because 
of  an  increase  in  the  value  of  grain  in 
storage,  farmers  can  pay  their  .share  of 
an  increase  in  freight  rates.  If  thai  is  the 
basij  upon  which  these  things  are  de- 
cided. It  Is  perhaps  not  'unreasonable  to 
ask  if  a  similar  increase  in  the  value  of 
BN's  enormous  nonrail  assets — timber, 
minerals,  oil.  gas.  coal — renders  unneces- 
sary any  increase  for  them  In  rail  in- 
come. The  question  is  more  pertinent 
in  view  of  BN's  recent  merger  promo- 
tion piece,  a  12-page  supplement  dis- 
t.-ibuted  through  70  newsp-ipers.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,500,000. 

I  have  cited  Montana's  experience  only 
as  an  example  of  a  nationwide  distress 
that  is  best  understood  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  between  15  and  20  per.ent  of 
our  gross  national  product  Is  accounted 
for  by  transportation.  The  increase  win 
bring  personal  disaster  to  many. 

The  ICC  has  again  failed  to  identify 
the  consumer  with  the  public  interest  it 
is  charged  to  protect. 

My  bill  would  serve  the  public  In- 
terest— the  consumer — as  a  matter  of 
right,  not  as  an  alternative  only  for  the 
rich.  Public  advocates  for  transportation 
users  could  be  the  balance  to  overwhelm- 
ing private  Interests  and  agency  indif- 
ference that,  in  the  case  of  freight  rates 
for  example,  continues  to  be  so  costly 
to  consumers. 

The  merger  game  is  another  that  the 
consumer  consistently  loses. 

Tft'o  once-great  railroads  stand  in  fi- 
nancial ruin.  Barely  2  years  after  their 
merger,  stripped  of  assets.  Penn  Central 
sought  a  blue-chip  loen  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  keep  going.  It  was 
the  giant's  thought  that  the  consumer- 
taxpayer  should  advance  the  loan  and. 
in  the  event  of  additional  disaster  to  the 
corporation,  pay  up  under  a  special 
guarantee  provision.  Congressional  lead- 
ers objected  loudly  and  prevailed,  but  the 
cost  of  rebuilding  the  rail  enterprise  will 
be  bome  chiefly  by  the  public,  while  the 
conglomerate  is  home  free  with  its  dl- 
versiflcation  program. 

A  consumer's  advocate  might  in  the 
first  place  have  opposed  the  merger  so 
vigorously  as  to  Inspire  a  timid  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  to  deny  It 
Perliaps  some  of  the  factors  which  were 
to  lead  to  the  postmerger  disaster  would 
have  lieen  more  apparent  to  him  than 
they  were  to  the  Commission. 

Or.  falling  that,  a  consumer's  oounad 
might  have  done  wtiat  the  Commission 
failed  to  do — report  to  the  public  the 
ruinous  financial  transactions  of  the 
merged  conglomerate,  and,  by  disclosure, 
stop  them  in  time  to  save  the  railroad. 

Similar  problems  are  emergm?  in  the 
airline  industry  where  the  merger  trend 
Is  now  at  full  steam.  Already  Northeast 
and  Trans  Caribbean  are  being  ellml- 
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nat«d  as  independent  carriers,  and  It  is 
reported  that  American  now  wishes  to 
swallow  up  Western.  Other  major  merg- 
ers are  In  the  winds,  precipitated  In 
many  cases  hy  imsound  management 
and  regulatory  practices  which  have  led 
Uiese  companies  to  the  brink  of  failiu*. 

Conitlomerates  are  already  much  a 
part  of  the  airline  industry.  Ur.itfd  Air- 
Lines,  for  example,  has  recently  formed 
its  own  holding  company  so  that  It  can 
expand  into  other  businesses.  Insurance 
companies,  banks,  broadcasting  con- 
cerns, stock  brokers  and  other  specula- 
tors have  taken  controlling  positions  in 
a  number  of  airlines.  The  CAB.  which  Is 
supposed  to  regtUate  the  structure  of  this 
industry,  does  not  even  seem  to  know 
who  owns  or  controls  the  airlines  in  fact. 

Unless  something  is  done  the  Penn 
Central  experience  could  well  be  repeated 
in  the  airline  industry.  These  are  some 
of  the  Importiint  areas  in  which  a  con- 
sumers counsel  could  help  to  protect  our 
citizens  by  public  reporting  and  effective 
advocacy  of  their  Interests. 

Mr.  President,  our  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  my  friend  and  colleague 
from  Montana.  Senator  Mansfiei-d,  has 
recently  told  the  Senate  of  his  deep  con- 
cern with  the  transportation  crl'^is  which 
has  overtaken  this  Nation.  He  has  cited 
the  very  serious  problems  of  reduced 
senices  and  increased  costs  for  the  con- 
sumer of  transportation.  I  concur  with 
his  Mews  and  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion might  go  far  towwd  solving  these 
problems  and  hope  that  Its  introduction 
now  will  give  Senators  an  opportunity 
to  read  the  bill  and.  I  hope,  support  It 
when  I  again  offer  It  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
text  of  the  bill  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Recobd. 

The  bill  (S.  4588)  to  establish  an  In- 
dependent agency  to  be  known  as  the 
tJ-S.  Office  of  Transportation  Consum- 
ers' Counsel  to  represent  the  consumers 
of  the  Nation  before  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  and  coiuis  with  respect  to 
transportation  matters:  to  improve 
methods  for  obtaining  and  dissemiruit- 
ing  information  with  respect  to  the  oper- 
ations of  transportation  companies  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  consumers, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Metcalf  was  received,  read  twice  by 
Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

a.  45S8 

B«  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled,  ThAt  tbls 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "TrsnsportAtlon 
Ootuumers*  Counsel  Act  of  1970". 

DCVLNL'l'lONS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  in  this  Act — 

f%\  An  "aJnilAtA**  of  a  comp&ny  meazu  a 
pflrson  that  directly,  or  indirectly  through 
one  or  more  intermediaries,  controls,  is  con- 
trolled by.  or  u  under  common  contrcd  with 
Buch  company,  or  that  has  one  or  mora  di- 
rectors or  officers  In  common  wltb  such 
company. 


(b)  The  terms  "company"  and  "person" 
mean  any  individual,  firm,  corporation,  part- 
nership, association.  Jolm  stock  compariy. 
buslnes-t  trust,  fotindatlon.  un Incorporated 
organization  body  politic,  or  any  slmUar  en- 
tity or  combtnation  of  the  foregoing,  and 
Include  anj  trustee,  receiver,  assignee,  or 
other  similar  representative  thereof. 

(c>  The  term  "control"  meeus  posweslon 
of  the  power  to  direct  or  cause  the  direction 
of  or  to  substantially  Influence  the  numoge- 
meui  and  policies  of  a  company,  whether 
through  ownership  of  voting  or  nonvoting 
securities,  ownership  of  debt  tsaues,  by  con- 
tract, or  othemlse,  unless  such  power  Is  the 
result  of  an  oOlciai  poeitton  wltb  the  com- 
pany. Control  Is  presumed  to  exist  if  any 
person  or  ccmptiny  directly  or  Indirectly 
owns,  controls,  holds  with  the  power  lo  vote, 
or  holds  proxies  represennlng  10  per  centum 
or  more  of  the  voumg  securities  of  any  com- 
pany. The  Counsel  may.  after  furnishing  aU 
persons  in  Interest  notice  of  opportunity  to 
be  heard,  determine  that  control  In  fact  ex- 
ists notwlth standing  the  absence  of  a  pre- 
sumption to  that  effect. 

(d)  The  term  "Federal  agency"  means  any 
independent  Federal  agency,  or  any  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government,  including 
but  not  limited  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  National  Media- 
tion Board,  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  the  Deportment  of  Transportation 
and  Its  constituent  agencies,  and  any  suc- 
ceasore  thereto. 

(el  The  term  "long-term  debt"  means  any 
Indebtedness  of  a  company  having  a  ma- 
turity of  one  year  or  more  from  the  date  of 
Issuance.  The  term  "short-term  debt"  means 
any  indebtedness  of  a  company  other  than 
long-term  debt. 

(f)  The  term  "regulfttory  proceeding" 
means  any  formal  or  Informal  proceeding, 
meeting  or  session  before  any  Fede.*^  agency 
or  Federal  court  relating  to  rulemaking,  en- 
forcement, management,  mergers,  reorg&nl- 
zatlons,  .".nanclng,  certification,  rstes.  routes, 
service,  safety,  bankruptcy,  accounting, 
recordkeeping,  environmental  Impact,  or 
other  matters  concerning  transportation 
compsnles  or  transportation  servtoes. 

ig)  "Transportation  company"  means  any 
company  subject  to  regulation  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  the  CivU 
Aeronautics  Board,  or  the  Federal  Maritime 
Conunlsslon. 

(h)  "Transportation  constuner"  means 
any  person  who  purchases,  uses,  or  Is  In  any 
way  affected  by  transportation  or  the  oper- 
ations of  transportaUon  companies. 

(1)  "Transportation  holding  company 
system"  means  two  or  more  affiliated  com- 
pttiUes,  one  or  more  of  which  Is  a  transpor- 
tation company. 

(J)  "Transportation"  means  the  convey- 
ance or  the  means  of  conveyance  of  persona 
or  property  between  any  two  points,  rail,  air, 
pipeline,  highway,  or  water. 

TITLE    I— TR ANSPO  RTATION 
CONSUMERS'    COUNSEL 
BPrASLISHMENT  OF  OmcX 

Ssc.  101.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment an  Independent  agency  to  be  known  as 
the  United  States  Office  of  Transportation 
Consumers'  Counsel  (referred  to  hereinafter 
as  the  "Oflloe").  The  Office  shall  be  headed 
by  a  Transportation  Consumers'  Counsel 
(referred  to  hereinafter  as  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  provided  for  level  3  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule.  In  appointing  the  Counsel, 
the  President  shall  solicit  the  views  and  rec- 
onunendacions  of  consumer  organizations 
and  groups  representing  consumer  Interests 
In  transportation  matters,  Including  State 
and  local  bodies. 


(b)  The  Counsel  Is  authorized,  subject  to 
the  civil  service  and  classUlcatloQ  laws,  to 
select,  employ,  appoint,  and  fix  the  compen- 
sation of  such  personnel  as  he  determines 
to  be  required  for  the  pertormince  of  the 
functions  of  the  Office,  and  to  deflue  their 
Buihorlty  and  duties. 

(c)  No  person  appointed  as  Counsel  or 
employed  by  the  Counsel  shall  at  any  time 
during  his  tenure,  have  any  flnancUU  inter- 
est, direct  or  Indirect,  in  any  transportation 
company  or  affiliate;  nor  shall  any  such  per- 
son be  employed  or  retained  by  or  accept 
employment  with  a  transportation  company 
or  an  affiliate  of  a  transportation  company 
for  a  period  of  three  years  following  termi- 
nation of  his  employment  In  the  Office  of 
Counsel. 

powEss  or  TKX  omcc 
SMC.  lOa.  In  the  performance  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  Office,  the  C-ounsel  Is  author- 
laed— 

(a)  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  tbs 
functions  of  the  Office.  Including  the  estab- 
lishment of  uniform  rules  of  accounting  for 
any  class  or  classes  of  companies  as  to  which 
information  Is  required  to  be  obtained  pur- 
suant to  this  Act; 

(b)  to  exercise  the  powers  set  forth  in 
sections  12.  304(a)(7),  904(b).  1003(e).  and 
1377  of  title  49  of  the  United  SUtes  Code, 
and  section  S20  of  title  4fl  of  the  United 
States  Code,  but  the  exercise  of  such  powers 
and  the  performance  of  the  functions  of  the 
Office  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  sections  3601-3511  of  Utle  44  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

(c)  to  delegate  to  any  other  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Office  authority  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  duty  imposed,  or  the  exer- 
cise of  any  power  conferred  upon  the  Coutuel 
by  this  Act.  and  any  reference  herein  to  the 
Counsel  shall  Include  his  duly  authorised 
delegate  or  delegates; 

(d)  to  obtain  tbe  service  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3100 
of  title  6  of  the  United  Statec  Code; 

fe)  to  use  the  services,  equipment,  person- 
nel, and  facilities  of  other  Federal  agencies. 
with  their  consent,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement therefore  as  determined  mutually 
by  the  Counsel  and  such  other  agencies. 

COOPCIATIGN  OP  OTHKB  VXDBaAl.  AGENCOS 

Sac.  103.  Upon  request  made  hy  the  Coun- 
sel, each  Federal  agency  Is  authorlaed  and 
directed^- 

(a)  to  make  Its  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, and  fatUUtles  available  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable  to  the  Office  In  the 
performance  of  Its  functions:  and 

(h)  to  furnish  to  the  Office  such  informa- 
tion and  assistance  as  the  Counsel  may  de- 
termine to  be  necessary  or  desirable  for  the 
performanoe  of  tbe  functions  of  the  Office. 

BXPK£SZNTATION   OF  PTTBUC  XNTXaiST 

Sk.  104.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Counsel  Is  authorized 
to  petition  for,  Initiate,  appear,  intervene. 
or  otherwise  participate  In,  any  regulatory 
proceeding  which.  In  tbe  opinion  of  the 
Counsel,  involves  a  matter  of  controversy  af- 
fecting substantially  the  interests  of  trans- 
portation consumers. 

(b)  with  respect  to  any  such  proceeding. 
the  Counsel  shall  present  to  the  agency  or 
court,  subject  to  the  rules  of  practice  and 
procedtire  thereof,  such  evidence,  briefs,  and 
arguments  as  he  shall  determine  to  t>e  neces- 
sary for  the  effective  representation  of  the 
interests  of  such  consumers.  The  Counsel  or 
any  other  officer  or  employee  of  the  Office 
designated  hy  the  Counsel  for  such  purpose, 
shall  be  entliled  to  enter  an  appearance  be- 
fore any  PWeral  agency  or  Federal  court 
without  other  compliance  with  any  require- 
ment for  admission  to  practice  before  such 
agency  for  the  ptxrpose  of  representing  the 
Office  In  any  proceeding. 
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(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  Counsel  ts  entitled  as  a  matter  of 
right  to  appear  as  a  party  betote  any  Federal 
agency  or  Federal  court,  with  respect  to  any 
matter  or  proceeding  described  lu  subsection 
(a),  and  oomiug  within  the  jurl:^dlctlon  of 
such  Federal  agency  or  oourt. 

(d)  This  Act  shall  not  operate  to  exclude 
any  other  indlvldu.'il,  consumer  organiza- 
tion, or  group  represeutlug  the  public  Inter- 
est from  intervening  or  otherwise  participat- 
ing In  such  proceedings,  nor  shall  It  affect 
the  decision  of  any  Federal  agency  to  assign 
its  own  staff  periionnel  to  Intercede  or  assist 
In  developing  any  part  of  the  record  of  pro- 
ceedings In  which  the  Counsel  or  other 
poups  shall  appear;  nor  shall  tbe  participa- 
tion by  Counsel  affect  the  right  of  any  per- 
son to  appear  In  such  proceedings  In  forma 
pauperis. 

(e)  The  Counsel  Is  authorized  to  attend 
and  represent  the  Interests  of  transporta- 
tion consumers  at  any  meeting  of  any  ad- 
visory oonunlttee  or  other  private  or  public 
organlEatlon  with  any  Federal  agency. 

TITLE  n— PUBLIC  INFORMATION 
AND  REPORTS 

INPOEMATIOH   wrtH  BZSPECT  TO  TSANSPOSTA- 
TIDN  COMPANIES 

Ssc.  301.  The  Counsel  shall  obtain  detailed 
corporate  and  flusnclal  Information,  deter- 
mined lu  accordance  «'lth  uniform  account- 
ing rules  prescribed  by  the  Counsel,  with 
respect  to  each  transportation  company  and 
each  affiliate  of  a  transportation  company  or 
a  transportation  holdltig  company  system, 
which  shall  Include  but  not  be  limited  to  the 
following  information: 

(a)  As  to  the  capitalisation  and  control — 
(1)   the  name,  address,  and  description  of 

the  business  of  each  parent,  subsidiary,  or  af- 
filiate company,  including  a  full  description 
of  the  relationship  between  such  companies; 
(3)  a  description  of  all  classes  of  common 
stock,  preferred  stock,  long-term  debt,  bonds. 
and  debentures.  Including  Information  as  to 
voting  rights,  redemption  and  conversion 
features,  dividends,  premiums,  and  interest 
payuble.  maturity  dates,  provision  for  secu- 
rlty.  and  any  other  terms  and  conditions 
that  are  material  or  that  may  confer  control 
or  management  powers  upon  tbe  holder  of 
the  security  or  the  debt; 

(3)  percentages  of  capitalization  obtained 
from  common  stock,  preferred  stock,  long- 
term  debt,  and  earned  surpltis.  respectively: 

(4)  the  amount  of  dividends  and  interest 
paid  on  each  class  of  stock  and  debt  an: 

(I)  yeaxend  preferred  dividend  yield  (an- 
nual preferred  dividend  payments  dividend 
by  yearend  aggregate  market  price  of  pre- 
ferred stock): 

(II)  yearend  yield  on  common  stock  (an- 
nual common  dividend  payments  divided  by 
yearend  aggregate  market  price  of  common 
stock)  : 

(ill)  average  rate  of  Interest  on  long-term 
debt: 

(Iv)  averBge  rate  of  Interest  of  short-term 
debt: 

(v)  rate  of  return  on  average  common 
stock  equity. 

(5)  tbe  name  and  address  of: 

(I)  each  bolder  of  record  and  each  bene- 
ficial owner  of  1  per  centum  or  more  of  any 
clsss  or  series  of  common  or  preferred  stock 
In  the  company; 

(II)  each  bolder  of  record  and  each  bene- 
ficial owner  of  1  per  centtun  or  more  of  any 
Issue  of  long-term  debt  of  the  company; 

(III)  any  person  heneflclally  owning  &  per 
centum  or  more  of  the  outstsjidlng  short- 
term  debt  of  the  company  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  reporting  year: 

(Iv)  any  person  controlling,  directly  or  in- 
directly. 5  per  centum  or  more  In  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  voting  rights  of  the  company. 

(b)  As  to  management — 

<1)   the  name  and  address  of  each  officer 


and  director  and  bis  compensation  from  the 
company,  including  pension  and  retirement 
plans  and  the  amounts  paid,  accrued  or  re- 
served for  such  plans,  stock  options,  deferred 
com[>ensatlon  plans,  indemn  ID  cation,  and 
Insurance,  together  with  a  complete  descrip- 
tion of  the  duties  of  such  director  or  officer 
and  the  approximate  amount  of  time,  stated 
In  hours  [>er  week,  spent  in  tbe  perform- 
ance of  such  duties; 

(3)  the  names  and  addressee  of  sU  other 
companies  which  such  officers  and  directors 
also  serve  as  officers  or  directors,  and  a  de- 
scription of  any  position  which  such  officer 
or  director  holds  or  has  held  in  any  Federal 
agency  at  any  time  within  the  preceding 
fifteen  years; 

<3)  the  names  of  directors,  if  any,  who 
were  not  nominated  by  the  management  of 
the  company; 

(4)  terms  of  restricted  stock  option  plans 
available  to  officers,  directors,  and  employees 
and,  except  for  plans  available  to  all  em- 
ployees on  equal  terms,  Including  name. 
title,  salary,  and  retirement  benefits  of  each 
person  to  whom  stock  options  have  been 
granted,  number  of  options  each  has  exer- 
cised, date  on  which  options  were  exercised, 
option  price  of  the  stock  and  maritet  price 
of  the  stock  when  option  was  exercised; 

( c )   As  to  operations — 

(1)  BUQunarles  of  all  certificates  of  con- 
venience and  necessity  issued  to  or  applied 
for  by  the  company,  If  any.  and  the  amount 
expended  for  and  in  procuring  each  such 
certificate: 

(2)  a  summary  of  the  terms  of  any  rate 
bureau,  pooling  or  mutual  aid  agreements 
or  arrangements.  Including  a  complete  break- 
down of  Joint  rates  attendant  thereto; 

(3)  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  company. 
Including  a  description  of  each  asset  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage,  lien,  or  other  claim,  in- 
dicating the  terms  thereof: 

(4)  net  annual  earnings  after  taxes  and 
after  subsidy,  if  any.  stated: 

U)  In  dollars: 

(11)  as  percentage  of  depreciated  average 
original  cost; 

(111  t  as  a  percentage  of  operating  revenues; 

(5)  sources  and  application  of  all  funds. 
Including  all  revenues,  income,  twrrowlngs, 
and  sale  of  equity. 

(S)  Information  as  to  all  direct  or  indirect 
expenditures,  whether  In  payment  of  money. 
provision  of  goods  or  services,  tise  of  officers 
or  employees  on  company  time  or  otherwise. 
Including  specific  details  of  the  exact 
amounts,  purposes  and  tax  treatment  of  each 
item,  included  In  any  account  for: 

(I)  dues,  expenses,  or  assessments  of  trade 
associations  or  rate  bureaus  of  any  kind: 

(II)  any  legal,  professional,  or  consultant 
services: 

(III)  ad\-ertl8lng.  public  relations,  and  pro- 
motion of  any  kind; 

(Iv)  contributions,  gifts,  donations,  hono- 
rariums, and  gratuities.  Including  travel,  en- 
tertainment, or  other  personal  expenses  of 
Individuals  paid  for.  In  whole  or  In  part,  by 
the  company: 

(v)  protesting  the  granting  of  any  certifi- 
cate, franchise,  or  suthortty  of  any  other 
party,  or  intervening  In  any  proceeding  in 
which  such  certificate,  franchise,  or  rights 
are  at  issue; 

(vl)  promoting  or  opposing  tbe  caudldacy, 
nomination,  election,  or  appointment  of  any 
person  for  any  Federal.  State,  or  local  office, 
or  any  lobbying  with  respect  to  Federal, 
State,  or  local  legislative  or  administrative 
bodies;  and  a  list  of  each  contribution  or 
expenditure  of  any  director  or  officer  of  the 
company  for  such  ptvpooes; 

(7)  a  list  of  all  goods,  services,  rights,  or 
privileges  extended  free,  below  cost  or  below 
normal  charges,  to  any  actual  or  potential 
customer  or  class  of  customers  Including 
credit  extension,  concessions,  and  rebates  of 
any   kind,   and   the  extent   to  which   such 


goods,  services,  rights,  or  privileges  are  paid 
for  by  charges  to  such  customers  or  class  of 
customers; 

(8)  amounts,  terms,  and  conditions,  in- 
cluding simple  annual  inte.'-est  rates,  of  all 
loans  and  extension  of  credit  to  directors, 
officers,  affiliates,  customers,  and  others,  and 
the  total  amounts  of  interest  collected  on 
each  class  of  such  loons  or  credit  dtulng  tbe 
year. 

(9)  details  of  any  transactions  with  affili- 
ates, tianks.  finance  companies,  holders  of 
any  class  of  stock  or  long-term  debt,  and 
customers  concerning  the  purchase,  sale,  or 
lease  of  any  real  or  personal  property.  In- 
dicating OS  to  each  the  Identity  of  the  other 
party,  terms  of  the  purchase,  sale,  or  lease 
contract.  Including  any  provision  for  security, 
tbe  assessed  value  of  the  property  and  tbe 
method  by  which  such  transaction  was  ne- 
gotiated, including  a  description  of  any  op- 
portunity givea  to  other  parties  to  enter 
competitive  bids  and  details  of  any  such 
bids  received. 

(d)  such  other  information  as  the  Counsel 
may  deem  appropriate  to  obtain,  compile, 
publish,  and  disseminate  to  Inform  trans- 
portation consumers. 

BTPOKTS 

8bc.  903.  (a)  TbB  information  to  be  ob- 
tained by  tbe  CounMl  pursuant  to  section 
aoi  of  this  title  shall,  at  least  annually  and 
at  such  other  times  as  the  Counsel  may  deem 
appropriate,  be  published  In  reports  prepared 
for  and  made  readily  available  to  the  public. 
Such  reports  shall  be  Issued  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible alter  the  end  of  the  annual  accounting 
period.  Supplementary  reports  may  be  issued 
at  any  time  to  refiect  any  changes  that  mate- 
rially affect  the  ownership.  Qnonclol  condi- 
tion, or  operations  of  transportation  com- 
pames  or  affiliates.  To  the  degree  practicable, 
the  reports  provided  for  In  this  section  shall 
be  presented  in  readily  comprehensible  style 
and  format  and  shall  contain  pertinent  na- 
tional averages  and  comparative  historical 
data. 

(b>  The  Counsel  from  time  to  time  shall 
compile  and  disseminate  to  the  public, 
through  such  publications  and  other  means 
as  he  determines  to  be  appropriate,  such  in- 
formation as  he  considers  to  be  necessary  or 
desirable  for  the  protection  of  the  interests 
of  transportation  consumers.  To  tbe  greatest 
extent  possible,  such  Information  shall  be 
made  conveniently  available  to  the  public 
and  in  time  to  be  of  use  In  regulatory  pro- 
ceedings. The  Counsel  shall  consult  with  con- 
simier  organizations.  Including  State  and  lo- 
cal bodies.  rei;ardlng  the  Information  to  be 
compiled  and  disseminated  and  the  most  ef- 
fective manner  of  dLisemlnatlon   thereof. 

ic)  In  January  of  each  year,  tbe  Counsel 
shall  transmit  to  tbe  Congres-s  a  report  con- 
taining (1)  a  full  and  complete  description 
of  the  activities  of  the  Office  d-.irlng  the  pre- 
ceding calendar  year,  (2)  r  dl-fctission  of 
matters  currently  affecting  the  Interests  of 
transportation  consumers,  and  (3)  his  rec- 
onunendations  for  the  solution  of  any  prot>- 
lems  adversely  affecting  those  interests. 

(dt  The  Counsel  shall  transmit  to  the 
President  from  time  to  time  such  recom- 
mendations for  proposed  legislation  as  the 
Cotmsel  may  consider  to  t>e  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  adequate  protection  of  the 
interests  of  transportation  consumtrrs.  ac- 
companied by  an  explanation  of  why  the  de- 
sired objective  cannot  be  achieved  under 
existing  legislation. 

AOTOliATIC     DATA     PEOCKSSENQ 

Sac.  303.  Federal  agencies  are  hereby  au- 
tborused  and  directed  to  make  full  tue  of  au- 
tomatic data  processing  in  preparing  the 
information  required  under  this  Act  and 
other  Acts  to  which  they  are  subject,  to 
the  end  that  the  Counsel,  the  CongresG,  and 
tbe  public  shall  receive  Information  in  a 
timely  and  understandable  manner.  Federal 
agencies  are  hereby  directed  to  Include,  In 
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their  annual  reports,  account*  of  their  prog- 
ms    toward    full    u*e    of    automatic    data 

procesalng.  

PXMAI.TXKS 

Sec  a<H  ia>  Any  person  who  violates  this 
Act  Of  anv  rule,  regulation,  or  order  Issued 
by  the  Ctlunsel  hereunder,  or  who  falls  or 
refuses  to  provide  any  informanon  or  re- 
Dort  required  by  this  Utle.  shall  be  subject 
w  a  avil  penalty  not  greater  th«D  »l^  for 
ucb  violation.  Any  person  who  knowingly 
and  wUUully  violates  this  section  or  any 
rule  regtilation.  or  order  issued  by  the  &ec- 
retAM  hereunder  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereol 
shall  be  subject  to  a  tine  not  greater  than 
aa  500  for  the  flrst  offense  and  not  greater 
IbVn  «5.000  fCT  each  aubaequent  offense.  U 
any  such  violation  la  a  continuing  one.  eaen 
day  of  »u;h  violation  shall  constitute  a  aepa- 

(bi  U  any  person  owning  or  controlling  se- 
curities or  debt  of  any  transportation  o^- 
pany  required  to  be  dlacloeed  under  this 
Vet  or  anv  regulation  Issued  under  this  Act 
&hall  withhold  or  fall  to  dtacloae  the  fact 
of  such  ownership  or  control  to  the  CounaeK 
title  to  such  securiues  or  debt,  after  notice 
.vnd  hearing  before  the  Counsel  shall  l»  lor- 
felted  and  shaU  vest  in  the  United  St*le8 
Government. 

AFpmOPaXATIO  N  s 

Sxc  a05.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
proprlat*d  annually  for  the  purpoaee  of  t^ 
Act  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  aggregate  annual  f^J^' 
ating  r*venuea  of  aU  transportaUon 
companies.  - 

ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A  BILL 

S.    4«30 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakou  ( Mr.  McGovmh  • ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathus)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4430.  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Conversion  Act. 
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SENATE  RESOLUTION  *9^85S*^" 
SION  OF  A  RESOLUTION  TOJ^ 
TABLISH  A  SELECrr  COMMTTT^ 
ON  NATIONAL  SECURITY  POLICY 


Mr  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  for 
appropriate  reference  a  resolution  to  es- 
tablish a  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Security  Policy.  For  reasons 
which  I  outlined  in  a  May  speech  which 
I  shall  submit  for  the  record.  I  bcUeve 
the  time  has  come  for  the  Senate  to  con- 
cider  the  major  aspects  of  foreign  and 
defense  policy  as  they  are  considered  ^ 
the  executive  branch — as  an  interrelated 
decision  which  reflects  a  systematic  eval- 
uation of  alternative  strategies  and  al- 
ternative security  objectives.  

At  the  beginning  of  the  next  Congress. 
I  intend  to  reintroduce  this  resolution 
and  press  for  active  consideration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution be  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
resolution  and  the  partial  text  of  my 
remarks  at  the  Shelbume  Hotel  in  At- 
lantic aty.  N.J..  on  May  28.   1970.  be 

printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  The  resolution  will  be  received: 
and  without  objection,  the  resolution 
will'  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  jointly,  and  the  res- 
olution and  partial  text  of  the  remarks 


of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey   (Mr. 
Casb>  will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  resolution  tS.  Res.  495)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

3  Res.  495 
Whereas  It  Is  essential  to  provide  an  ef- 
fective mechanum  by  which  the  Senate  can 
regularly  and  continuously  examine  the  for- 
eign policy  objectives  and  the  secxirlty  re- 
qulrementa  of  the  United  States  and  the  mlll- 
tary  capablUties  needed  to  meet  such  objec- 
tives and  requirements;  Now.  therefore,  be  U 
Raolved.  That  (at  there  is  hereby  estab- 
llahed  a  select  committee  of  the  Senate  to  be 
known  as  the  Select  Commlitee  on  National 
Socurity  Policy  (referred  to  hereinafter  as  the 
■■Commlttea")  composed  of  ten  members  of 
the  Senate  appointed  as  follows: 

ID  Ave  members  from  the  Committee  on 
PoreHn  BelaUons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  majority  party  and  two  of 
whom  ahall  be  from  the  minority  party:  and 
(8)  five  members  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  to  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  three  of  whom  shall 
btt  from  the  majority  party  and  two  of  whom 
ahall  ba  from  the  minority  party. 

(b)  One  of  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee shall  be  designated  by  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee.  Vacanclei  In  the  member- 
ship of  the  committee  shall  not  affect  the 
authority  of  the  remaining  members  to  ex- 
ecute the  functions  of  the  Committee  and 
sball  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  orig- 
inal  appointment*  thereto   are   made. 

(c)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  shall  consutute  a  quorum  there- 
of for  the  transaction  of  business,  except 
that  the  Committee  may  fix  a  lesser  number 
u  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  talcing  sworn 
testimony.  The  Committee  shall  adopt  rules 
of  procedure  not  Inconsistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  governing  standing  commit- 
tees of   the  Senate. 

(d)  The  Committee  shall  have  no  au- 
thority to  report  any  legislative  measure  to 
the  senate  nor  shall  it  otherwise  have  legU- 
UUve  JurlsdlcUon. 

Sec.  a.  (at  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Committee  to — 

(n  assess  the  foreign  policy  objecuves 
of  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  deUr- 
minlng  how  such  objectives  reUte  to  the 
maintenance  of  American  security; 

(3)  review  the  appropriateness  of  this  na- 
tion's oommltmenu  abroad  in  relation  to 
such  objectives; 

(3)  evaluate  the  general  contingencies  im- 
der  which  the  United  Statea  Is  prepared  to 
employ  military  force  to  meet  Its  foreign 
policy  objectives,  to  carry  out  Its  commit- 
ments abroad,  and  to  protect  Its  security 
Interest;  and 

(4 1  examme  the  missions  and  capablUties 
of  major  United  States  military  componenU 
m  terms  of  the  contingencies  they  are  de- 
signed to  meet  and  the  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives which  they  are  intended  to  serve. 
In  carrying  out  this  function,  the  Commit- 
tee shall,  insofar  as  It  is  practicable  to  do 
BO.  determine  the  respective  policy  objec- 
tives which  can  be  achieved  at  various  al- 
ternative military  force  levels.  Identifying 
within  such  levels  the  principal  mlaslons. 
capablUties.  and  costs  of  major  mlUtary  com- 
ponents m  such  deuil  as  Is  neoeesary. 

(b)  The  Committee  shaU  sul«nlt  an  an- 
nual report  to  the  Senate  not  later  than 
Uav  15  of  each  year,  the  Orat  report  to  be 
submitted  not  later  than  May  IS.  1971.  E*ch 
annual  report  shaU  contain  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  work  of  the  Committee  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year  and  shaU  include  such 
i»«jmmend8tlons  as  the  Committee  deems 
appropriate  with  regard  to  the  matters  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  above  The  Com- 
mittee shall  from  time  to  time  make  such 
other  reporu  and  recommendations  to  the 
Senate  as  It  deems  in  the  national  interest. 


Sec.  3.  (a>  Por  the  purpoaee  of  this  rt«J- 
lution  the  Committee  la  authortaed  to  U) 
make  such  expenditures;  {3)  hold  au^ 
hearings:  (3)  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and 
places  during  the  sessions,  recesses,  and  ad- 
journment periods  of  the  Senate;  (4)  re- 
quue  by  subpoena  or  otherwise  the  attend- 
ance of  such  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  such  correspondence,  books,  papers,  and 
documents:  (6)  administer  such  oaths:  (6) 
take  such  testimony  oraUy  or  by  depoaltioa; 
(7)  employ  and  flx  the  compensation  of 
such  technical,  clerical,  and  other  awUatanta 
and  consultanu;  and  (8)  enter  into  such 
contracU  with  private  organizational  and  in- 
dividual consultants  ax  It  deems  adviaable. 

(b)  Upon  request  mode  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  selected  from  the  minority 
party,  the  Committee  shall  appoint  one  as- 
sistant or  consultant  designated  by  auch 
members.  No  assistant  or  consultant  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  an  annual  gross  rate  which 
exceeds  by  more  than  »a,800  the  annual 
grosa  rate  of  compensation  of  any  individual 
so  designated  by  the  minority  members  of 
the  Committee. 

(cl  With  the  consent  of  the  department  or 
agency  concerned,  the  Committee  may  (1) 
utilise  the  services.  Information,  and  facil- 
ities of  the  General  Accounting  Office  or  any 
department  or  agency  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government,  and  (3)  employ 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise  the 
services  of  such  personnel  of  any  such  de- 
partment or  agency  as  It  deems  advisable. 
With  the  consent  of  the  chairman  of  any 
other  committee  of  the  Senate,  the  Commit  - 
tee  may  utlllxe  the  faciUUes  and  the  services 
of  the  staff  of  such  other  committee  of  the 
Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  when- 
ever the  chairman  of  the  Committee  deter- 
mines that  such  action  is  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

(d)  Subpoenas  may  be  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee over  the  signature  of  the  chairman  or 
any  other  member  designated  by  him,  and 
may  be  served  by  any  person  designated  by 
such  chalrtnan  or  member.  The  chairman  of 
the  Committee  or  any  member  thereof  may 
Kdminlster  oaths  to  witnesses. 

Sec  4  The  expenses  of  the  Committee 
under  this  resolution  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouch- 
ers approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 
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The  remarks,  presented  by  Mr.  Ca«. 
are  as  follows: 

Por  a  very  long  time  the  main  thrust  of 
political  thinking  In  the  United  States  was 
to  build  up  the  Presidency  and  to  downgrade 
the  authority  and  prestige  of  Congress.  The 
"strong  President"  was  much  admired. 

This  has  had  a  good  deal  to  recommend 
it  especially  in  domestic  matters  on  which 
a  nauonal  viewpoint  is  often  far  superior  to 
the  least  common  denominator  of  sectional 
or  parochial  views.  But  a  by-product  was  to 
blind  the  nation  to  the  potential  danger  of 
the  power  center  It  was  creating  in  the  White 
House. 

More  recently,  aroused  by  the  Vietnam  war 
and  now  sharply  heightened  by  the  Cambo- 
dian Incursion.  Is  a  spreading  awareness  of 
this  danger.  We  are  shocked  by  the  apparent 
Impotence  of  Congress  to  check  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  expand  or  contract  Ameri- 
can commitments  and  to  initiate  military 
operations  practically  at  wUl  and  on  an  al- 
most instantaneous,  ad  hoc  basis. 

This  is  a  very  complex  subject.  A  oompre- 
heuslve  discussion  of  it  would  far  exceed  the 
proper  limits  of  my  remarks  this  evening. 
But  there  Is  one  aspect  of  the  matter  to  which 
I  would  briefly  direct  your  attention. 

In  pert,  the  Executive  has  come  to  hold 
this  awesome  power  because  he  hag  at  his 
Instant  disposal  an  enormous  military  capa- 
bility  that    has   not    been    related   In    any 


meaningful  way  to  this  country's  foreign 
policy  objectives  In  a  process  open  to  either 
public  or  Congreaslooal  examination,  dis- 
cussion, and  participation. 

Again,  in  part,  because  few  prior  con- 
straints have  been  esUbllshed  regiardtng  the 
goals  our  military  forces  serve  and  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  will  be  employed. 
the  Congress  has  typlcaUy  found  Itself  lim- 
ited to  after-the-fact  objection  to  their 
commitment. 

DLsaent  In  such  circumstances  is  attacked 
on  the  ground  Xhmt  war-time  Is  not  the 
proper  time  to  engage  in  internal  or  policy 
disputes. 

Moreover,  if  Congress  has  previously  ap- 
propriated funds  tor  a  military  capability 
without  examining  the  contingencies  un- 
der which  It  would  be  used.  If  It  has  pas- 
sively acceded  to  forward  deployment  of 
our  mlUtary  forces  In  the  eye  of  poten- 
tial disturbances,  then  Its  second  thoughts 
.nre  somewhat  difficult  to  Justify  In  terms 
either  of  logic  or  of  relevance.  Still  leas 
Likely  are  such  second  thoughts  to  have  sig- 
nificant political  Impact. 

It  Is  especially  true  as  reganis  our  con- 
ventional mlUtary  forces,  that  their  rela- 
tion to  our  foreign  policy  objectives  has 
typically  been  left  undefined.  Secretary  L&lrd. 
tn  his  1970  Posture  Statement,  said  that 
.  .  It  is  not  possible  to  provide  a  pre- 
cise analysis  of  what  our  obligation}  rep- 
resent In  terms  of  U.S.  military  forces." 

But  to  state  that  there  can  be  no  pre- 
cise or  mathematical  equivalence  between 
foreign  policy  objectives  and  defense  pos- 
ture u  not  the  same  thing  as  providing 
that  there  Is.  and  can  be.  no  broad  rela- 
tionship between  the  foreign  policy  and  se- 
curity requirements  of  this  nation  and  our 
military  capability. 

The  question  Is  not  whether  there  is  such 
a  relationship.  Obviously,  there  is. 

The  question  la  whether  the  siee.  and 
nature,  and  cost,  of  our  military  establish- 
ment shall  be  consciously  and  rationally  de- 
termined in  the  light  of  our  defense  needs 
and  our  foreign  policy  objectives  or  whether 
our  military  e3tabll5hment  shall  be  allowed 
to  expsnd  and  proliferate  almost  without 
check  and  almost  without  reference  to  our 
real  needs. 

The  latter  situation,  tinfortunately,  has 
too  generally  obtained  in  the  past  with  the 
result  that  we  have  gotten  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  with  our  mlUtary  posture  deter- 
mining our  foreign  policy  and  our  commit- 
ments around  the  world. 

The  further  question,  of  course.  Is:  who 
has  a  responstbUlty  to  see  that  the  horse  Is 
put    bsck   and    kept   In   front   of   the  cart? 

Given  the  customary  acquiescence  of 
Congress  in  these  matters.  It  Is  scarcely 
surprlalng  that  Secretary  Laird  should  use 
the  specious  Issue  of  mathematical  equiva- 
lence as  a  polite  way  of  asserting  that  this 
decision  as  to  ends  and  choice  of  means 
is  not  the  btutneas  of  Congress.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly true  that  Congress  has  indeed  had 
little  influence  or  say  in  the  process  by 
which  our  conventional  military  capablUty 
has  been  decided  upon.  StlU  less  has  It  ex- 
ercised any  effective  role  In  determining 
the  conditions  under  which  such  forces  wlU 
be  employed. 

The  Cambodian  Intervention  Is.  in  one~bf 
Its  several  aspects,  an  example  of  the  con- 
sequences of  this  state  of  affairs.  In  part, 
the  intervention  derives  from  the  decision, 
made  dtulng  the  Kennedy  Administration,  to 
develop  a  counter -Insurgency  capahlUty.  As 
Congress  had  no  conscious  role  in  the  de- 
cision, so  also  tt  had  only  the  slightest  In- 
fluence in  the  subsequent  metamorphosis  of 
our  national  security  objectives  leading,  ulti- 
mately, to  the  Vietnam  war. 

Nor  does  the  recitation  of  Congressional 
abdication  end  there. 

m  196S,  an  extra  IS  bllUon  was  Included 
in  the  defenae  budget.  Although  the  Con- 


gress was  not  to  become  generally  aware  of 
what  It  had  voted  for  unUl  four  years  later, 
this  sum  was  approved  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
treme contingency  of  simultaneoxixly  fighting 
a  major  land  war  against  the  Chinese,  an- 
other against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  yet  one 
more  of  the  "brualiflre"  variety — this  la  the 
'*3>4  war"  concept  you  may  have  haard  of. 

I  do  not  have  to  teU  you  that  tlila  extra 
$5  billion  provided  for  the  Chinese  con- 
tingency was  not  debated  in  the  Congress.  In 
contrast.  In  that  same  year  the  Congress 
agonized  considerably  over  the  proposal  to 
appropriate  something  less  than  13  bUUon 
for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

The  postscript  to  this  affair  Is  no  lass  ex- 
traordinary, tssi  faU.  the  Defenae  Secretary 
mentioned  at  a  committee  meeting,  almost 
in  passing,  that  our  conventional  posture 
had  been  reduced  to  a  "1^^  war"  capability- 
Congress  had  no  role  in  that  decision  either. 

Even  after  our  Involvement  In  Southeast 
Asia  has  become  history,  so  long  as  our  de- 
fense posture  and  the  guidelines  for  Its  em- 
ployment are  not  In  agreement  with  this 
nation's  foreign  poUcy  commitments  and  re- 
quirements as  consciously.  deUberately  and 
continually  Interpreted  by  a  majority  in  Coo* 
gress,  the  tension  between  C-ongress  and  the 
Presidency  and  the  country's  concern  over 
the  aggrandlaement  of  presidential  power 
wUl  persist. 

The  ccnrection  of  this  condition  will  not 
Just  happen.  It  wtii  not  happen  unless  we 
establlah  some  mechanism  or  Institutional 
means  by  which  Congress  can  have  a  mean- 
ingful voice  tn  the  process  by  which  our  for- 
eign poUcy  needs  are  determined  and  our 
defenae  posture  is  developed  to  meet  those 
needs.  If.  but  only  if.  Congress  incorporate 
this  function  In  Its  formal  structure,  will  It 
make  the  flret  truly  meaningful  declaration 
of  Its  Intention  to  fulflU  the  fuU  measure 
of  Ica  constitutional  rceponslblUties  In  pro- 
viding for  the  security  of  this  nation. 

And  Congress  must  get  a  handle  on  the 
problem  of  the  sise  and  the  nature  and  the 
cost  of  our  military  eetatilishment  M  the 
nation  la  to  make  rational  choices  as  to  pri- 
orities to  be  assigned  in  the  allocation  of  our 
resources  among  the  competing  needs  of  our 
society. 

The  current  stnictiire  of  Congress  Is  not 
responsive  to  this  need. 

The  separate  Jurisdictions  of  the  Armed 
Porces  and  Foreign  Relations  Ooounlttees  of 
the  Senate,  for  example,  reflect  Just  that 
division  in  Congress  between  foreign  policy 
and  our  defense  policy  which  has  made  the 
contribution  of  Congreao  in  both  fields  essen- 
tially meaningless. 

Yet  both  Conunltteee  already  have  an  enor- 
mous workload.  And  with  foreign  relati<»ia 
constantly  undergoing  fundamental  changes 
and  weapons  systems  continually  becoming 
more  incredibly  cocnpUcsted,  It  Is  unrealistic 
to  expect  either  of  these  Committees  and,  es- 
pecially their  staff,  to  undertake  another  bur- 
den BO  oomplex  as  national  security  policy. 

ReoognlEing  the  dilemma  of  separate  juris- 
dictions and  a  requirement  for  Joint  action. 
It  would  be  most  logical  to  establish  a  Joint 
standing  committee  of  the  Senate  called 
perhaps  the  Senate  Select  Coountttee  on 
National  Security  Policy, 

This  oomnuttee  might  be  composed  of 
members  from  bath  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  Armed  Services. 

Modeled  on  the  Joint  Economic  Oommlttee 
of  the  Congress,  the  new  committee  would 
be  non- legislative  and  advisory. 

Its  fimctloQ  would  be  to  examine  this  na- 
tion's foreign  policy  and  security  require- 
ments as  they  affect  the  size,  nature,  and 
deployment  of  our  armed  forces,  present  and 
future.  Having  access  to  the  aeaumptlona  un- 
derlying our  defense  posture  through  Execu- 
tive Branch  witnesses  and  major  planning 
papen,  this  conunlttee  also  would  make  an 
annioal  report  to  the  Senate  reviewing  U.S. 
foreign  policy  objectlres  and  the  defense 
posture  neoeesary  to  aooomplish  these  objec- 


tives, thus  providing  a  frame  of  reference  for 
the  appropriate  standing  commlttees- 

AtKPve  all.  this  committee  would  open  to 
public  discussion  and  Congressional  con- 
sideration the  broad  conditions  under  which 
this  country  is  prepared  to  employ  Its  mlU- 
tary force.  Regarding  my  own  effort  to  bring 
about  an  examination  of  this  country's  need 
for  16  aircraft  carriers,  for  example,  this 
committee  would  be  charged  with  the  task 
of  applying  the  following  basic  questions 
to  every  major  component  of  our  defense 
posture:  "Where  In  the  world,  and  against 
whom,  will  we  want  to  apply  tt.  and  what 
should  we  pay  for  this  capacity?" 

Within  the  nest  few  weeks  I  aiiaU  make 
a  formal  proposal  for  the  establishment  at 
this  new  committee. 

As  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  the  as 
yet  largely  unexamined  assumptions  of  our 
foreign  and  defense  poUcles,  I  tielleve  that 
the  committee's  most  important  function 
might  be  to  help  bring  about  that  broad 
public  understanding  and  agreement  which 
la  essential  to  the  continuation  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government 

Bow  and  what  Americans  are  willing  to  die 
for  simply  cannot  t>e  a  matter  of  Executive 
flat.  Within  tht  limitation  of  that  dissent 
which  Is  essential  to  the  health  of  our  society. 
the  American  people  must  agree  of  their 
tree  wiu  upon  the  broad  objectivee  of  their 
foreign  and  defense  poUcles. 

I  do  not  suggest  this  Is  the  sole  cause  of 
the  deep  disquiet  affecting  our  country  today. 
But  I  do  think  It  Is  one  of  the  causes,  and 
an  Important  one. 

Finally.  I  would  emphasize  that  our  present 
turmoil  and  the  particular  problem  I  have 
briefly  discussed  do  not  represent  a  "Con- 
stitutional crisis"  In  the  sense  of  any  defi- 
ciencies in  the  terms  of  the  CoosUtution 
itself. 

The  trouble  does  not  Ue  in  Che  Constitu- 
tion but  rather  with  aU  of  us  who  have  per- 
mitted the  neglect  of  Its  Intent. 

It  Is  Important,  I  think,  that  this  dlstlne- 
tX<m  be  understood  by  every  American,  and 
especially  by  our  young  people.  It  is  not  the 
system  of  government  provided  by  our  Con- 
stitution which  Is  unreeponalve.  The  trouble 
lies  in  our  falliu-e  to  implement  It. 

And  surely  the  democratic  process  itself 
cannot  be  faulted,  for  only  within  Its  frame- 
work can  the  people  control  poUcy  and  the 
actions  of  their  government. 
~And  yet.  however  true  this  la  as  an  abstract 
prc^Kialtlon,  It  will  have  Uttle  meaning  for 
anyone  unless  We  In  the  Congress  demon- 
strate that  we  understand,  and  that  we  an 
able,  and  that  we  are  detem:ilned.  to  fill  our 
Constltutional  role. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  ABffiNDMENTS 
OF  1970— AMENDMENTS 


HO.    Itll 

TBI  uuunNoa  LxmrAnoM  SBOtru>  as  kkpkalxd 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President, 
consistent  with  the  position  I  have  taken 
ever  since  my  first  term  In  the  Senate 
back  In  1953, 1  am  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  repeal  the  arbitrary  earnings 
limitation  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 

By  the  earnings  limitation  I  mean  the 
outrageous  penalty  which  the  law  im- 
poses on  the  person  on  social  security  who 
earns  more  than  $1,680  per  year. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  a  person  re- 
ceiving social  security  Is  denied  $1  for 
every  $2  he  earns  in  excess  of  $1,680 
I)er  year.  If  his  earnings  go  above  $3,880 
per  year,  then  his  benefits  are  cut  dollar 
for  dollar.  The  only  exempticm  la  for 
persons  72  and  older. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  wrong.  It  is 
wrong  logically,  and  It  Is  wrong  morally. 
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It  is  wrong  morally  because  social 
security  should  not  be  a  contract  to  quit 
work.  Neither  should  it  penalize  a  per- 
son who  is  able  and  wiUing  to  work  after 
reaching  the  age  of  62  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  and  65  in  the  case  of  a  man. 
Social  security  payments  are  not  gratu- 
ities from  a  benevolent  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Tliese  fimds  are  not  supplied  by 
Uncle  Sam.  They  are  merely  a  repay- 
ment of  our  own  money  which  we  have 
deposited,  in  trust,  out  of  our  own  pay- 
checks— money  we  contribute  along  with 
our  employers.  And  I  might  point  out 
these  deductions  are  being  made  in  ever- 
Increasing  amounts. 

Mr  President,  this  denial  ot  benefits 
Is  wrong  logically  because  the  person 
who  15  penalized  is  often  the  one  who  has 
the  greatest  need  lor  more  income  than 
his  social  security  benefits  can  provide. 
41so  income  from  i.nvestments.  EtorKs. 
iwnds.  copyrights,  patents,  rentals,  divi- 
dends, and  other  pensions  is  not  counted 
in  determining  whether  social  security 
benefits  can  continue. 

This  means  we  have  the  completely  il- 
logical Situation  where  a  wealthy  person 
might  draw  a  million  dollars  a  year  from 
his  Investments  and  stiU  receive  his  full 
social  security  check.  At  the  same  time. 
the  man  who  has  worked  for  a  salary  all 
of  his  life  and  who  might  need  to  work 
as  a  matur  of  economic  survival  cannot 
do  so  without  a  penalty. 

And  I  might  add  the  doUar  In  bene- 
fits which  the  Government  takes  away 
from  him  is  really  of  greater  value  than 
a  doUar  of  earnings  because  of  the  tix 
and  work  expense  drain  on  his  earnings. 
Mr  President,  there  are  nearly  2  mil- 
hon  people  who  are  affected  because  o£ 
the  earnings  ceilmg.  Over  8  mUlion  per- 
sons are  technlcaUy  subject  to  the  limi- 
tation, but  about  6  million  have  no  earn- 
ings at  all. 

Of  the  2  million  or  so  who  are  anectea, 
almost  iialf  are  earning  enough  over 
SI  680  so  that  they  receive  no  benefits  at 
ali  Another  700,000  are  earmng  over 
$1  680  and  are  getlmg  some,  but  not  all 
ot  their  benefiUi.  Finally,  there  are 
about  300.000  who  are  earning  only 
$100  or  »200  below  the  ceiling  of  $1.- 
680  They  are  getting  their  full  social  se- 
curity benefits,  but  ncariy  every  one  of 
them  is  holding  his  earnings  down  be- 
cause of  the  earnings  UmJtation. 

Mr  President,  it  is  time  this  statutory 
inequity  was  removed  from  the  law.  To 
mj-  mind,  workers  who  have  contributed 
from  their  earnings  into  the  system  are 
enUtled.  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  receive 
benefits  when  they  reach  the  minimum 
retirement  age.  Purthe'-.  it  is  my  belief 
as  a  conservative  that  each  «-orker 
should  be  able  to  earn,  without  unfair  re- 
strictions, to  the  full  limit  of  Ills  abUity 
and  initiative. 

Mr.  Pre;.ident.  It  is  very  interesting  for 
me  to  observe  where  the  primary  opposi- 
tion to  this  change  is  coming  from.  The 
battle  against  repeal  of  the  eaminga  cell- 
ing is  being  led  by  none  other  than  the 
AFI,-CIO. 

Here  Is  the  self-proclaimed  champion 
of  the  workingman  denying  him  of  his 
right  to  his  own  hard-won  benefits.  What 
is  their  rea.son?  Well,  it  is  hard  to  believe, 
but  the  AFL-CIO  claims  the  group  of 
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citizens  who  would  benefit  by  the  change 
is  to  small.  In  writing  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  on  November  19, 
1969.  Mr.  Andrew  Biemiller.  director  of 
the  labor  organization's  department  of 
legislation,  protested  that  the  removal  of 
tills  test  would  "help  a  small  minority  of 
the  aged  who  earn  substantial  Income 
after  retirement — many  of  them  well 
to  do." 

Well,  it  is  nice  to  know  the  AFL-CIO 
thinks  anyone  v>lio  eanis  over  $1,680  is 
•■well  to  do."  But  what  amazes  me  is  how 
the  labor  chiefs  brush  aside  2  million 
senior  citizens  as  a  small  minority."  Can 
it  be  the  AFI^-CIO  has  no  intere.st  in  true 
e<juities  or  human  needs?  Does  this  or- 
ganization only  take  up  the  cause  of  mi- 
norities which  are  large  enough  to  pack 
a  major  political  clout? 

Mr.  President,  I  must  state  the  AFL- 
CIO  also  claims  it  opposes  making  this 
liberalization  because  the  money  could  be 
spent  on  other  "social  needs."  But  here, 
too.  I  must  challenge  big  labor's  concept. 
For  it  is  e.VBCtly  this  attitude  whidi  re- 
veals a  contempt  for  the  average  Ameri- 
can worker.  It  stems  from  a  philosophy 
which  holds  that  people  are  always 
served  best  by  a  paternalistic  treatment. 
But.  Mr.  President,  the  beneficiaries  of 
our  social  security  program  are  not 
wanls  of  the  Government,  they  are  not 
relief  recipients,  they  are  not  objects  of 
charity,  and  they  are  not  the  inmates  of 
a  poorhouse.  They  are  self-respecting 
Americans  who.  In  substantial  part,  have 
paid  for  the  benefits  which  they  will  re- 
ceive when  they  retire. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  correct  this 
false  impression  about  the  social  security 
system  right  here  and  now.  For  it  is  gen- 
erallv  b  greed  by  experts  that  the  worker's 
contribution  is  designed  m  guarantee 
each  worker  that  his  benefits  are  paid  as 
a  matter  of  right. 

For  example,  in  January  1959,  the  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Social  Security  Fi- 
nancing reported : 

The  fact  that  the  worker  pays  a  •ubstan- 
tlol  share  of  the  eoet  of  the  beneftt  provided. 
ID  a  w,iy  vlslhle  to  ml,  la  his  »aaur»nce  that 
be  and  his  dependents  will  receive  the  sched- 
uled ber.eftu  ond  that  they  will  be  paid  as 
a  m»tt*r  of  right  without  the  neceaalty  ol 
establlahlng  need.  The  contribution  aets  the 
tone  of  the  prtisram  and  Its  aamlnlatratlon 
bj-  making  clear  that  thla  la  not  a  program  of 
governmental  aid  given  to  the  Individual  . .  . 
(p.ea) 


Six  years  later  a  second  official  body 
made  a  similar  conclusion.  In  its  Janu- 
ary 1965  report,  the  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  stated : 

Under  the  aoclal  security  program  the  right 
to  bene.lts  grows  out  of  work;  the  individual 
earns  protection  as  he  earns  his  living,  ond 
up  to  the  maximum  amount  of  earnings  cov- 
ered under  the  program,  the  more  he  earns 
the  greawr  la  hl8  protection  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  the  program  Is  contribu- 
tory—that employees  and  self-employed 
workers  make  contributions  in  the  form  of 
earmarked  social  security  taxes  to  help  fi- 
nance the  beneBti— protects  the  rights  and 
dignity  of  the  recipient.  .  .  .  The  covered 
worker  can  expect  because  he  has  made  so- 
cial security  contributions  otit  of  his  earn- 
ings during  his  working  llfetune,  that  social 
security  benefits  will  be  paid  In  the  spirit  of 
an  earned  right,  without  undue  restrictions, 
and  in  a  manner  which  safeguards  his  free- 
dom of  action  and  his  privacy,  (p.  1) 


Thus,  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  It  would  be  in  keeping  with 
the  best  traditions  of  basic  social  secu- 
rity philosophy  to  allow  a  worker  to  re- 
ceive his  full  benefits  automatically  at 
the  minimum  retirement  age. 

What  will  it  cost?  Well,  it  is  estimated 
the  lunds  needed  would  be  about  $2.5  bil- 
lion a  year. 

Where  Is  this  coming  from?  Let  me  say 
I  r>!n  willing  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns 
and  suggest  the  newly  Increased  benefits 
ot  persons  who  have  already  reached  re- 
tirement age  should  be  financed  by  an 
automatic,  annual  appropriation  out  of 
general  revenues.  As  for  workers  now 
under  the  retirement  age.  I  suggest  the 
pragmatic  approach  ol  leaving  the  tax 
rate  at  its  current  level  until  the  taxes 
on  the  average  worker  are  no  longer  ade- 
quate for  his  own  benefits. 

The  concept  of  general  revenue  fi- 
nancing might  sound  unusual,  but  actu- 
ally It  was  anticipated  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Economic  Secuiity  whose  recom- 
mendations formed  tlie  basis  of  the  orig- 
inal Social  Security  Act. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  generally 
known,  but  there  was  a  provision  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  in  eJfpct  from  1944 
to  1950  which  authorized  the  use  of  gen- 
eral revenues;  and  this  method  has  been 
used  by  Congress  before,  once  in  1965  to 
finance  benefits  tc  certain  persons  ex- 
tended hospital  Insurance,  and  once 
again  In  1966  to  provide  benefits  to  cer- 
tain persons  over  age  72. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  feel  It  Is  necessary 
to  add  immediately  to  the  already  high 
payroll  tax  of  American  workers  and 
their  employers.  Their  present  contribu- 
tions will  more  than  pay  for  their  own 
personal  future  benefits  If  we  finance 
the  improvements  for  retired  age  persons 
out  of  general  funds. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  will  support  this 
amendment  which  is  a  genuine  way  to 
strengthen  the  social  security  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SievEN.WN ) .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

AKENDUKNT  HO.    11*3 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  'HR.  17550).  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  increases 
m  benefits,  to  improve  computation 
methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings  base 
imder  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  sysum.  to  make  Im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  upon  Improve- 
ments In  the  operating  effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 

AUKKVMZHT   MO.   1194 

Mr.  PROUry.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  and  ask  that  It  be 
printed. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  thut  most  ol  us 
agree  that  UUe  I  of  the  pending  social 
security  bill  represents  a  praise-worthy 
step  forward  In  our  continuing  fight  to 
achieve  an  adequate  Income  mainte- 
nance system  for  older  Americans,  I  am 
personally  pleased  that  the  Senate  Pl- 
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nance  Committee  saw  fit  to  adopt  several 
ot  my  amendments,  including  my  pro- 
posal for  $100  mUiimum  monthly  social 
security  payment  and  a  10  percent 
across-the-board  benefit  Increase. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  was  sur- 
prised and  somewhat  shocked  to  note 
that  section  102  of  H.R.  17550,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Finance  Committee,  pro- 
vides only  a  5  percent  increase  to  re- 
cipients of  the  so-called  Prouty  pay- 
ment. I  would  hope  that  this  unequal 
treatment  for  tliousands  of  older  Amer- 
icans simply  reflects  an  oversight  on  the 
part  ot  the  committee. 

The  amendment  I  am  Introducing 
would  simply  provide  recipients  of  the 
so-called  Prouty  payment  with  a  benefit 
increase  of  10  percent,  rather  than  the 
5-percent  Increase  provided  in  the 
House-passed  bill. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  when 
we  were  considering  the  Tax  Adjustment 
Act  of  1966,  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
that  bill  which  provided  a  minimum  pay- 
ment out  ot  general  revenues  to  individ- 
uals age  70  or  older  who  bad  missed 
bemg  covered  under  the  social  security 
system  during  their  working  years. 
In  1966  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
wholeheartedly  agreed  that  we  in  Con- 
gress have  a  responsibility  to  correct  an 
inequity  which  had  occurred  simply  be- 
cause of  tlie  piecemeal  measure  of  legis- 
lation in  this  area.  Over  1.5  million  older 
Americans  have  received  the  special  pay- 
ment provided  under  that  amendment  at 
one  time  or  another.  Right  at  this  mo- 
ment over  620,000  older  Americans  re- 
ceive the  so-called  Prouty  paj'ment. 

It  was  not  a  large  payment  in  1966 — It 
was  only  $35  a  month  for  an  Individual: 
$52.50  for  an  aged  couple. 

It  will  not  be  a  large  payment  imder 
the  amendment  I  am  now  proposing.  It 
will  be  only  $50.60  a  month  for  an  aged 
Individual  and  $75.90  for  an  aged  couple. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  most  of  us  that 
amount  Is  insignificant.  For  those  620.000 
older  Americans  who  depend  on  that 
monthly  check,  a  minimal  amount  be- 
comes essential  for  their  existence. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  President,  to  be  eli- 
gible under  the  so-called  Prouty  pay- 
ment, an  individual  had  to  attam  age  72 
liefore  1968.  Consequently,  all  620,000 
Individuals  presently  receiving  this  pay- 
ment are  age  75  or  older. 

Prom  the  thou-sands  of  letters  I  re- 
ceived following  the  adoption  of  my 
amendment  in  1966. 1  know  how  Impor- 
tant the  small  monthly  pajTnent  pro- 
vided under  my  amendment  was  to  tens 
of  thousands  of  older  Americans.  The 
beneficiaries  of  this  payment  has  missed 
out  on  social  security  because  during 
their  working  years  the  Jobs  they  held 
were  not  covered  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  These.  Mr.  President,  were  truly 
the  forgotten  Americans.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  an  individual  in  this  body 
who  wants  to  make  these  620,000  individ- 
uals forcotten  victims  of  false  economy. 
Indifference  or  simple  oversight. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
talking  about  a  very  small  stun  of  money. 
The  additional  cost  represented  by  the 
adoption  of  that  amendment  is  only  $13 
million  during  1971. 

I  would  hope  that  all  my  colleagues 
win  share  with  me  the  premise  that  we 


should  prortde  the  same  benefit  increase 
to  these  indiiiduals  as  we  provide  to 
individuals  receiving  social  security.  Mr. 
President,  inequity  necessitates  that  we 
do  and  simple  humanity  demands  it. 
Some  might  argue  that  we  caimot  af- 
ford a  10  percent  Increase  for  those  re- 
celvtag  the  Prouty  payment.  In  this  Na- 
tion, with  a  gross  national  product  ap- 
proaching $1  trillion,  that  argument  has 
little  merit. 

Some  might  argue  that  tliose  receiving 
the  Prouty  payment  do  not  really  need 
the  mcrease.  That  argument,  too,  is 
erroneous.  Most  individuals  receiving  the 
Prouty  payment  find  it  their  only  source 
of  tacome.  Literally  tens  of  thousands  of 
older  individuals  attempt  to  exist  on  a 
meager  $46  a  month.  The  committee  hill 
would  give  those  mdlvlduals  an  Increase 
of  $2.30.  That  amount.  Mr.  President, 
hardly  keeps  pace  with  the  Inflation  of 
the  last  year  to  say  nothing  ot  the  In- 
flation since  1967.  Mr.  President,  in  brief. 
I  am  asking  this  body  to  provide  620,000 
individuals  with  approximately  $4.60  a 
month. 

Let  us  continue  the  course  ot  action 
we  began  in  1966  of  equal  treatment  for 
older  Americans. 

Let  us  give  this  group  of  truly  forgot- 
ten Americans  the  same  benefit  Increase 
we  have  provided  to  nearly  20  million 
younger  citizens  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  covered  imder  social  secu- 
rity benefits. 

Mr.  Prisident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  amendment  and 
a  brief  explanation  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  In  the  Rscord  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stinkis).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  and  explanation  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcobd. 

The  amendment  (No.  1124)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Ambndmxnt  No.  1134 

On  page  11,  line  23,  strike  out  "MS.30  '  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "150.60"  and  strike 
"S34.30"  in  line  34  and  Insert  m  lieu  thereof 
•■»25.30". 

On  page  13,  line  3,  strike  out  "$46.30"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "»60.e0". 

On  page  13,  line  4,  strike  out  "$48.30"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$50.60". 

On  page  13,  line  6,  strike  out  "$48.30"  and 
insert  '$50.60 "  and  strUce  out  "$34J0"  In 
line  8  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$35.30". 

On  page  13,  line  10,  strike  out  "$34.30"  and 
Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "$35.30". 

On  page  13,  line  13,  strike  out  '$4BJ0  "  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$50.60". 

On  page  13.  line  14,  strike  out  "$34.30" 
and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$35.30". 

The  explanation,  presented  by  Mr. 
Peocty,  is  as  follows: 

EliPLANATlON      or      PaOUTT      AmXNOMKNT      TO 

Gbant   Beneficiaries   Recetvinc  tb«  So- 

Cai.i.i:o  Pkoittt  Borcrrr  an  iNcaxASX  Eqital 

to  the  MonMTjM  iNcaxASE  Given  Oma 

RECtpixK-ra  or  Social  Sscrarrr 

(Amendment  to  Section  103  of  B.K.  ITSSO, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  OomiBlt- 
tee) 

Beneficiary;  Individuals;  present  law,  $46 
per  month;  committee  bin.  $46.30  per  month 
(6%  increase);  Prouty  proposal,  $50.60  per 
month  (lOf^  Increase). 

Beneficiary;  Aged  Couples,  present  law, 
$69  per  month;   committee  bill,  $73.45  per 


month  (5  To  Increase);  Prouty  proposal. 
$76.90  per  month  (lOTc  mcrease) , 

AddlUonal  cost  of  Prouty  Amendment: 
$13  mil/year 

Number  affected;  approximately  620,000 
Individuals  lage  75  or  over) 

BACKCaOUNO 

The  Prouty  Amendment  to  the  Tax  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1966  (Blarch  18661  granted 
special  monthly  payments  for  persons  who 
reached  age  72  before  1066  and  were  other- 
wise Ineligible  for  regular  social  security 
benefiu.  These  benefits  are  paid  for  out  of 
general  revenues  rather  than  the  aoclal  se- 
curity trust  funds. 

Over  1. 5  million  people  have  l>enefited 
from  «>'i*  amendment  which  originally  pro- 
vided a  $35  per  month  benefit. 

Today  about  620,000  individuals,  who  are 
now  age  75  and  older,  continue  to  receive 
the  benefit,  which  under  present  law  Is  $46 
per  month.  For  these  individuals  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  retained  the  5%  bene- 
fit Increase  contained  In  the  House-passed 
bin  even  though  the  Committee  provided  at 
least  a  lO'lv  Increase  for  aU  other  benefld- 
arlee. 

AKCNDMXH->     NO.    1 1 2S 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  House 
bill  17550.  supra,  which  were  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  prmted, 

AMXNDKKNTS  NOS.    H7B   AND   112T 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  in  January 
of  this  year,  I  submitted  an  amendment 
to  the  Family  Assistance  Act  to  increase 
the  bill's  provision  for  a  guaranteed  in- 
come to  tile  elderly.  The  Family  Assist- 
ance Act.  in  its  original  form,  had  a 
guarantee  of  $90  a  month  to  those  65  and 
over.  My  amendment  Increased  that 
figure  to  $155  a  month,  the  amount 
needed  to  lift  an  elderl}-  Individual  out  of 
poverty.  In  April  the  House  increased  the 
$90  guarantee  provision  to  $110;  and  the 
new  compromise  family  assistance 
plan — the  RibicoS-Bennett  amendment 
to  the  social  security  bill — raised  the 
figure  to  $130. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  al- 
though not  includmg  tlie  family  assist- 
ance plan  in  the  social  security  bill,  did 
however  Include  the  "guarantee  to  the 
elderly"  provision  and  set  the  amount  at 
$130  a  month.  I  am  pleased  that  the  com- 
mittee smgled  out  tlus  guarantee  provi- 
sion and  Incorporated  it  in  the  social  se- 
curity bill.  However,  I  would  like  tt  in- 
crease that  $130  to  the  $155  flgm-e  in  my 
original  amendment. 

According  to  the  most  recent  statistics, 
the  official  poverty  line  for  on  aged  in- 
dividual is  $155  a  month  and  for  an  aged 
couple,  $197  a  month.  The  social  security 
bill.  HJl.  17550.  provides  $130  for  an  In- 
dividual and  $200  tor  a  couple.  I  am  sub- 
mitting an  amendment  to  HJi.  17550, 
lifting  the  guarantee  to  the  individual 
from  $130  to  $155.  This  seems  a  bare 
ttiinimum  action  at  this  time — to  assure 
our  older  Americans  that  they  can  be 
lifted  at  least  to  the  poverty  line.  I, 
therefore,  ask  that  the  ameidment  to 
H.R.  17550  be  printed  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEDtmi .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
Uble. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  1  submit 
a  second  amendment — this  one  to  Mr. 
RiBicorp  and  Bennett's  amendment  No. 
1097  to  HIL  17550.  It  also  lifts  the  guar- 
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antee  for  an  aged  Indlvldtial  from  $130  to 
$150  a  month,  1  aak  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  and  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  tlie  table. 

AMCNDUK}fT  NO.    1128 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
Rouse  ResoluUon  17550,  the  House 
peused  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1970  which  is  now  being  debated  in  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
printing  to  today's  RicoaD  of  my  amend- 
ment in  order  that  my  colleagues  may 
review  this  proposal  in  detaU.  1  ask  the 
Senators  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  Important  amendment.  Essentially. 
I  am  offering  an  amendment  which 
would  increase  the  amount  of  earnings 
a  social  security  recipient  could  receive 
before  reduction  of  benefits.  I  prgpose  to 
exempt  $208  per  month  from  benefit  re- 
duction. The  House  passed  bill  permits 
$2,000  a  year  of  earned  income  and  the 
bill  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Canmittee  also  permits  $2.000. 1  propose 
$2,500. 

Our  retired  citizens,  perhaps  more 
than  any  others,  are  suffering  from  the 
pains  of  inflation  and  recession.  My 
amendment  will  ease  the  economic  crisis 
for  retired  people  and  encourage  many 
talented  rethrees  to  seek  work  that  will 
supplement  their  pension  Income.  The 
retired  man  or  woman  who  works  and 
earns  a  little  money  is  penalized  with 
reductions  in  social  security  payments. 
I  think  it  only  fair  that  we  encourage 
senior  citizens  to  work  and  that  we  re- 
move the  unreasonable  limitations  on  the 
amount  one  can  earn  without  reduction 
in  payments.  My  amendment  raises  the 
limitation  ceiling  to  a  more  realistic  level 
and  oners  the  kind  of  incentive  required 
to  encourage  active,  healthy  dtlxens  to 
continue  working  on  least  a  part-time 
basis.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iBir. 
SCRwzncn  > .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  Ue  on  the 
table:  and,  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Rkco«d.  ,  , 

The  amendment  <No.  11281  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AKENOUKKT   NO.    1 138 

On  p8ge  48.  line  10.  itrilte  out  -tlOOaeS  " 
and  Insert  In  lieu  tliereol  "»a08^3H". 

On  p«ge  48.  Une  14,  strtke  out  HMMH' 
and   Insert  in   lieu   tliereof  "saOB-SSS". 

On  p»g«  4«.  Une  21.  strike  out  «lM»6^i' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof   •$308.33  S"- 

On  page  ill.  Une  ai.  strUte  out  »l«896»i" 
sjid  insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "MOSaSH'. 

AMKHDHXirT    NO.    11S8 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  HJl.  17550  that  would 
insert  a  new  section  614  on  page  540  after 
line  7  of  the  bill. 

The  proposal  would  amend  section 
4491  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  exclude  the  first  2.500  pounds  of 
weight  in  computing  the  aircraft  use  tax 
on  nonturbine  engine  powered  aircraft. 

Actually,  this  is  an  amendment  of  the 
tax  provisions  contained  in  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1970. 
As  we  debated  that  bill  we  were  concerned 


that  general  aviation  not  be  overbur- 
dened by  either  the  fuel  Ux,  the  registra- 
tion fees,  the  poundage  assessment,  or 
all  three  combined. 

As  you  know,  the  House  Imposed  a 
registration  fee  of  $25  on  all  aircraft, 
plus  a  poundage  tax  of  3  cents  per  take- 
off weight.  We  in  the  Senate  wanted 
small  private  planes  exempt  from  the 
poimdage  tax.  among  other  things,  but 
the  best  we  could  do  In  conference  was 
the  2.500  pounds  exemption. 

Here  is  the  way  the  poiindage  tax 
works.  If  you  own  an  aircraft  that  has 
a  maximum  certificated  takeoff  weight 
of  2,500  poiinds  or  less,  you  would  only 
pay  the  $25  registration  (ee. 

However,  if  your  aircraft  weighed  2,600 
pounds,  you  would  pay.  In  addition  to  the 
registration  fee,  2  cents  a  pound  on  2,600 
pounds,  or  an  additional  year  tax  of 
$52. 

This,  I  believe,  was  not  the  Intent  of 
Congress  and  must  be  oorrected.  The 
2,500-pound  exemption  should  apply 
across  the  board,  as  many  of  us  expected 
it  to  be  applied. 

My  amendment  would  apply  the  ex- 
emption across  the  board,  and  I  hope  it 
can  be  adopted  before  we  adjourn  this 
year. 

We  have  imposed  Vn  heavy  a  burden 
on  the  thousands  of  private  pilots.  Be- 
sides the  7-cent-per-gallon  fuel  tax,  the 
yearly  registration  fee  and  the  poundage 
tax,  the  States  have  moved  Into  this 
area. 

Let  us  fix  the  poundage  tax  now,  and 
next  session  I  intend  to  Introduce  leg- 
islation with  my  chairman.  Senator 
M^GimsoN,  on  the  fuel  tax. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScBWXiKXR) .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
Uble. 

MO.    1110 


Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
an  amendment  to  HJl.  17550,  the 
House-passed  Social  Security  Amend- 
ment of  1970,  which  is  now  being  de- 
bated on  the  Senate  floor.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  the  printing  In  today's 
RzcoM  of  my  amendment  in  order  that 
my  colleagues  may  review  this  proposal 
in  detail.  My  amendment  would  require 
the  States  to  disregard  all  social  security 
benefit  increases  In  determining  need  for 
public  assistance. 

Many  retired  citizens  have  gone 
through  the  sad  experience  of  discover- 
ing that  the  social  security  increases  au- 
thorized by  the  Congress  are  offset  by 
State  action  which  reduces  old-age  assist- 
ance payments  in  proportion  to  the  social 
security  increase.  In  other  words,  the 
retired  citizen  may  receive  no  benefit  at 
all  from  a  social  security  increase  as  a 
result  of  State  action  which  reduces  old- 
age  assistance.  I  recognize  that  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  has  attempted 
to  correct  this  inequity  with  the  $10  pass- 
along  provision.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
committee  has  taken  action  which  in- 
sures recipients  of  receiving  at  least  $10 
of  future  increases.  I  propose  that  the 
Congress  move  to  eluninate  the  inequity 
in  entirety  by  requiring  the  States  to 
disregard  social  security  benefit  increases 
authorized  by  the  Congress  when  deter- 
mining their  income  need  figure  for  pub- 


lic assistance.  My  proposal  will  not  place 
any  great  flnancial  burden  upon  the 
States,  but  it  will  ease  the  economic 
crisis  facing  many  of  our  retired  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWxiKEH  1 .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table:  and.  without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  1130)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AMnniHBNT   MO.    1130 

Beginning  on  page  408.  Une  13.  strike  out 
all  through  page  408.  Une  30. 

On  page  522.  between  tinea  31  and  23.  In- 
sert the  following: 

(c)  NotwItiistaDdlng  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3(a)(10l.  1003(aH8l.  I043(a|(8|.  and 
18aa(a)  (13)  and  (14)  ot  the  Social  Security 
Act.  each  State,  in  determining  need  for  aid 
or  assistance  under  a  State  plan  approved 
under  title  I.  X.  XIV.  or  XVI  of  such  Act. 
ahali  disregard  (and  the  plan  shall  be  deemed 
to  require  the  State  to  disregard,  in  addi- 
Uon  to  any  other  amounts  which  the  State 
is  required  or  permitted  to  disregard  in  de- 
termining such  need,  any  amount  (or  any 
portion  thereof)  paid  to  an  individual  tinder 
title  II  of  such  Act  lor  under  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  tiy  reason  of  the  &nt 
proviso  in  section  3(e)  thetvof)  if 

(1)  for  the  month  preceding  the  first 
month  that  monthly  Insurance  t>eneflta  pay- 
able under  Utie  It  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
are  Increased  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of 
section  101  of  this  Act 

(A)  such  individual  received  aid  or  assist- 
ance under  such  State  plan: 

(B)  such  Individual  was  entitled  (on  the 
basis  of  an  application  filed  in  or  before  such 
month)  bo  monttily  Insurance  benefits  under 
section  203  or  secUon  333  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act:  and 

(2)  such  amount  (or  portion  thereof)  Is 
attributable  to  the  Increase,  in  monthly  in- 
surance t>cneau  payable  under  title  U  of  the 
SocUI  Security  Act.  resulting  from  the  enact- 
ment of  section  101  of  ttils  Act. 

On  page  B33.  line  33.  stlrka  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "(d)". 

aMKMDMWTB   NOB.    1133   TBROUOR    ItSS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  series  of  amendments  to  the 
amendment  numbered  1097  proposed  by 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Rmcorr)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  BtKMrrr) .  I  ask  that  these  amend- 
ments be  printed. 

The  amendments  are  t>elng  offered  by 
myself,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  i  Mr.  Javits  >  and  the  dis- 
tinguished jimlor  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern). 

Senator  RiBicorr  and  Senator  BEHiirtT 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  efforts 
to  have  the  Senate  pass  legislation  to  re- 
form our  welfare  system  during  this  term 
of  Congress.  The  present  system  Is  such 
a  failure  that  every  effort  must  be  under- 
taken to  enact  meaningful  legislation  to 
reform  our  system. 

The  Ribicoff-Bennett  amendment  Is  a 
substantial  improvement  over  the  last 
version  of  family  assistance  which  was 
supported  by  the  administration  and 
voted  upon  by  the  Finance  Oimmittee. 

The  supporters  of  the  amendments  I 
am  Introducing  beheve  that  further  Im- 
provements can  and  should  be  made  In 
the  family  assistance  plan.  I  believe  these 
amendments  to  be  essential,  if  the  reform 
Is  to  be  truly  meaningful. 
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The  amendments  we  are  offering  to  the 
Ribicoff-Bennett  amendment  accomplish 
the  following  purposes:     * 

First.  A  stronger  statement  of  goals 
should  be  enacted  by  the  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  should  vote  to  make 
a  goal  of  full  Federal  financing  and  Fed- 
eral administration  within  the  decade. 
Reform  of  our  system  must  involve  com- 
plete federalization  of  our  welfare  sys- 
tem. This  has  received  the  support  of 
Governors  and  other  officials  because  of 
the  financial  problems  facmg  our  States. 
Second.  Ar.y  person  forced  to  take  a 
Job  must  receive  at  least  the  Federal 
minimum  wage,  the  State  minimum 
wage,  or  the  prevailing  wage:  whichever 
Is  the  highest.  The  minimum  wage  level 
of  $1.20  set  forth  in  the  Ribicoff-Ben- 
nett amendment  is  an  Improvement  of 
earlier  versions  of  FAP.  however,  the 
mliumum  wage  is  exactly  what  it  is — 
a  minimum  wage  and  anything  less  must 
be  considered  as  Inadequate.  We  should 
not  discriminate  against  low-income 
people  by  forcing  them  to  work  at  wages 
of  $1.20  an  hour  or  $2,500  a  year. 

Passage  of  this  amendment  Is  essen- 
tial If  we  are  to  guard  against  creating  a 
captive  work  force,  with  an  insufficient 
standard  of  wage  to  be  paid,  that  would 
be  available  to  employers.  The  effect  of 
this  would  be  to  keep  wages  so  low  that 
millions  will  remain  in  poverty,  though 
working  full  time. 

The  language  of  this  amendment  is 
identical  to  Uie  language  of  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Opportunities  Act  of 
1970. 

Third.  Mothers  with  school-age  chil- 
dren under  16  should  not  be  required  to 
take  Job  tralnmg  or  accept  a  Job  if  either 
the  training  or  the  employment  would 
require  them  to  be  away  from  home 
when  such  child  is  not  attending  school. 
This  concept  was  opproved  by  the  Sen- 
ate In  1967  during  consldentUon  of  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  late  Senator 
Robert  F  Ketmedy. 

Fourth.  Any  system  of  welfare  should 
provide  for  an  automatic  annual  adjust- 
ment in  benefits  based  on  changes  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Automatic  Increases  for 
social  security  benefits  are  provided  for 
In  H.R.  17550  and  welfare  reclplenta 
should  receive  the  same  consideration. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  calls 
for  an  annual  adjustment  after  enact- 
ment of  the  family  assistance  plan. 

Fifth.  The  legal  rights  of  the  recipi- 
ents should  be  adequately  protected. 
Benefits  to  needy  children  shoiild  not  be 
terminated  whenever  their  mother  re- 
marries. There  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  Ribleoff  amendment  ade- 
quately protects  welfare  children  and  the 
amentlment  we  are  offering  would  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  needy  children  imder 
current  lav.-  by  allowing  States  to  Imple- 
ment step-parent  support  rules  only  If 
they  apply  to  all  step-parents,  not  just 
those  of  welfare  children. 

The  amendment  eliminates  any  ques- 
tions about  the  support  obligations  of 
parents,  by  placing  the  determination  of 
the  liability  for  family  assistance  bene- 
fits owed  by  a  parent  living  outside  the 
household  in  the  hands  of  a  court,  just 
as  is  usually  the  case  for  parents  of  non- 
recipients. 


The  amendment  also  prohibits  boieflts 
for  children  to  be  paid  to  someone  out- 
side the  family  In  cases  where  the  parent 
refuses  to  accept  the  job  offered.  The 
parent's  benefits  could  still  be  withheld 
but  other  family  members  would  be  as- 
sured of  receiving  their  entitlements. 

Sixth.  The  food  stamp  program  should 
be  simplified  by  providing  that  people 
receiving  family  assistance  benefits  or 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  sim- 
ply receive  the  bonus  value  in  stamps, 
thus  eliminating  the  purchase  require- 
ment. This  would  reduce  the  administra- 
tive cost  of  the  stamp  program  borne  by 
the  States,  without  eliminating  the  food 
stamp  program  for  those  not  ehglble  for 
assistance  or  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled. 

Senator  McOoverm  introduced  this 
proposal  earUer  this  session  and  will  re- 
introduce it  as  an  amendment  to  HH. 
17550. 

Seventh.  As  stated  in  first,  true  reform 
of  our  welfare  system  will  require  full 
federalization  of  the  system. 

One  of  the  amendments  offered  would 
provide  full  Federal  administration, 
which  would  eliminate  the  undesirable 
and  duplication  administrative  pro- 
visions of  the  family  assistance  plan. 

Eighth.  It  Is  essential  that  any  system 
of  reform  enacted  by  Congress  does  not 
i-esult  in  a  lower  level  of  benefits  than 
under  the  present  law. 

While  the  Ribicoff-Bennett  amend- 
ment has  improved  substantially  the 
family  assistance  plan  in  this  regard,  a 
question  does  exist  as  to  whether  tJie 
amendment  has  remedied  all  the  possible 
situations  where  benefits  could  be  lower. 
The  amendment  offered  is  Intended  to 
accomplish  the  following; 

Maintain  present  levels  of  supplemen- 
tation to  working  mothers  and  treat 
families  with  a  working  mother  equitably 
in  all  States: 

Allow  working  recipients  to  receive  the 
same  level  of  allowances  for  work  related 
expenses  they  now  receive  imder  current 
law.  Recipients  could  receive  less  tmder 
the  Riblcoff-Beimett  amendment: 

Retain  the  one-time  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment passed  In  the  1967  social  secu- 
rity amendments  but  which  a  number  of 
States  have  not  yet  implemented: 

Accoimt  for  benefits  recipients  cur- 
rently receive  for  extraordinary  needs. 
Such  needs  are  excluded  from  consider- 
ation by  the  RiblcoS-Beimett  amend- 
ment: and 

Remove  the  poverty  level  celling  on 
Federal  aid  in  States  supplementation 
contained  In  the  Ribicoff-Bennett 
amendment.  This  celling  could  reduce 
benefits  for  some  1,450,000  recipients  in 
States  paying  more  than  the  poverty 
level. 

Ninth.  Working  poor  families — poor 
families  headed  by  full-time  working 
males — must  be  made  eligible  for  State 
supplementary  payments  as  well  as  for 
the  Federal  cash  payment — If  we  are  to 
avoid  perpetration  of  the  Inequities,  and 
work  disincentives  present  under  the 
current  system. 

Amendment  No.  1118  to  the  Ribicoff- 
Bennett  proposal,  submitted  by  Sena- 
tor jAvrrs.  is  designed  to  correct  this 
Inconsistency. 


Tenth.  We  must  insure  that  child  care 
provided  under  the  Family  Assistance 
Act  respects  the  developmental  needs 
of  the  child  by  providing  educational, 
health,  nutritional,  and  related  services 
necessary  to  help  each  child  reach  his 
full  potential. 

Amendment  No.  1119  to  the  Ribicoff- 
Bennett  proposal  was  submitted  by  Sen- 
ator Javits  to  that  end. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Gravel) .  The  amendments  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

AICEKDMXNT   NO.    11  SB 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr, 
jAvns)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovERif), 
an  amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  us.  Jointly,  to  HJl.  17550.  It  Is  com- 
posed of  the  amendment  proposed  by 
Senators  Risicorr  and  Benottt  with  the 
addition  of  amendments  I  and  others 
feel  should  be  added  to  It. 

We  would  prefer  to  offer  these  amend- 
ments separately  and  individually  at  the 
time  the  Rlbicoff-Bermett  amendment  Is 
offered.  If  the  parUamentary  situation 
will  allow. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
amendment  be  printed  and  lie  at  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Graved.  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  Ue  oo  the 
table. 

ASCEHiuflcxrr  no.  ii«o 
KutcrivE  covnucK  poa  vnnsnas  as 

nCPlXITXES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  17550,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1970.  My  amend- 
ment would  allow  ministers  to  be  treated 
as  employees,  instead  of  as  self-employed 
persons,  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  if 
the  employer  of  the  minister  and  the 
minister  enter  Into  a  voluntary  agree- 
ment. 

In  1954  when  ministers  were  first  al- 
lowed to  receive  social  security  benefits, 
the  Congress  decided  to  treat  them  as 
self-employed  persons  because  to  treat 
them  as  employees  might  Involve  a  situa- 
tion where  the  Federal  Government  was 
imposing  a  mandatory  tax  upon  churches 
in  possible  violation  of  the  first  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

This  treatment  of  ministers  as  self- 
employed  persons  has  imposed  a  number 
of  hardships  on  ministers  and  clergymen. 
Although  many  ministers  are  In  fact  em- 
ployees of  a  congregation  or  church.  Just 
as  choirmasters  or  Janitors,  ministers 
are  forced  to  pay  a  higher  social  security 
tax  because  they  are  classified  as  self- 
employed  persons  even  though  the  choir- 
master and  other  similar  church  em- 
ployees might  be  paying  the  lower  social 
security  tax  rate  as  employees. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
I  received  from  the  executive  director  of 
the  Rhode  Island  State  Council  of 
Churches  regarding  this  inequity  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rx(M}kii. 
aslollovs: 
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The  Rhode  Islawd 
Sr,\Tx  CouMcn.  or  CHtracHrs, 
Provmcncr.  R.  t»..  October  2.  S970. 
Hon.   ClAlEOSNE   DtB.    Pitt., 

Old  Senate  O^nce  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dka*  Stnatok  Pkvl:  For  some  tUne  1  have 
beea  cor.i-emed  about  whnt  I  feel  l*  «>  lO" 
equity   In  the  social  security  regulatlona. 

Under  the  present  system  clergymen  are 
considere:!  "seU-empIoyed."  To  me  this  la 
a  fallacy  because  I  do  not  know  a  clergyman 
or  any  religious  persuasion  that  Is  self-em- 


The  amendment  (No.  1140)  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  123.  after  line  24.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"ELECTIVK  COVERAOe  FOB  KtNBTZRS  AS 
CMFLOTCES 

■  SBC.  134.  (a)  Section  210  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

•*(p)(l)  Service  performed  m  the  employ 
of  a  religious,  charitable,  educational,  or 
Other  organlzaUon  described  In  section  501 
(c)(3)  Of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 


eSectlre  for  auch  orgnnlxailon.  but  In  no 
case  shall  Buch  election  become  eflectlve  (l) 
prior  to  January  1.  1971,  or  the  first  day  ol 
the  calendar  quarter  which  begiuo  no  earlier 
than  the  flrat  day  of  the  sixth  calendar 
month  before  the  month  In  which  such  or- 
ganization flies  such  certificate  of  such  elec- 
tion, whichever  is  later  or  (lU  aft«f  ^^*  **rst 
day  of  the  quarter  following  the  quarter  In 
which  such  orga:.U:*tlcn  flies  such  certm- 
cate.  _^  . 

•  (3)  Coverage  shall  become  effective  wltn 
respect  to  service  spcclfled  In  paragraph  (1> 
on  the  first  day  of  the  flrat  quarter  for  which 


ployed.  Thit  term  may  apply  to  a  farmer  or  (C>  (3)  ° V,«  *"\""^  ""^""^^drr  tec-  both  an  election  by  the  minister  is  effective 
;  dictor  or  some  other  occupational  groups,  ^^^^^h^  exempt  from  Income  ^  r^^*"^^^  u^der  paragraph  (2)  (A)  and  an  election  by 
but  eyerr  clcrRvman  Is  either  employed  by      tlon  501(a)  "^f  6"*^*»  ^«*^- °J  ^^"\^  °™^\^^^      the    organization    Is    effecUve    under    pora- 


buc  every  clergyman 

a  local  congregation  or  appointed  «..  - 
Bishop— thus  sustained  by  a  local  church  and 
Is  dependent  upon  that  church  for  his  suste- 
nance. 

Under  Uie  present  regulations  I  feel  clergy- 
men are  discriminated  against  in  that  they 
are  required  to  pay  the  total  percent  of  our 
social  security  while  the  thousands  of  lay 
people  who  live  within  our  church  get  one 


commtasloned.  or  licensed  nunlster  of 
church  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry  shall 
constitute  employment  under  this  aectlou  be- 
ginning with  the  first  day  of  the  calendar 
quarter  In  which  coverage  under  section 
3121  (r I  (3)  of  such  Code  become*  effective 
with  respect  to  such  service. 

"■(2)  Service  performed  in  the  employ  of 
an  American  employer  as  defined  in  subsec- 
tion tei    i3),  (41.  (5).  or  (6),  other  than  an 


half  paid  by  their  employer^   ,^^i,iation   that      ^plov^r'sijeVmed  in  paragraph  (11  by  a  duly 
I   urge   you   to  Introduce   legislation   mat      ^^J^^-J  ^ ,„,^„!^  J^  ur^n^d  minister 


would  amend  this  present  Inequity,  and 
make  the  social  security  tax  more  in  line  with 
what  the  real  slt(jation  is.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  clergymen  across  the  nation  that 
would  be  indebted  to  you  If  this  amendment 
eould  be  introduced  and  passed  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

May  I  hear  from  you  on  this  matter. 
"  Sincerely  yours. 

Watnx  AaTtt. 

Mr  PELL.  Mr  President,  another  prob- 
lem that  has  developed  because  of  the 
mandatory  treatment  of  ministers  and 
clergymen  as  self-employed  persons  Is 
that  ministers  who  are  serving  in  the  em- 
plovment  of  schools,  counseling  services, 
and  other  charitable  organizaUons  are 
still  required  to  pay  the  self-employed 
tax  even  though  they  are  not  in  the  em- 
plovment  of  a  religious  organization. 

My  amendment  provides  for  a  very 
simple  solution  to  this  problem.  My 
amendment  would  simply  allow  for  a  vol- 
untary agreement  between  the  minister 
and  the  emplojing  organlzaUon,  whether 
it  be  a  congregation  or  a  counseling  serv- 
ice, to  have  the  minister  treated  as  an 
employee  and  have  the  charitable  orga- 
nization pay  a  t:\x  for  him  as  employer. 
This  would  put  him  in  the  same  position 
as  the  choirmaster  or  janitor. 

This  would  reduce  the  tax  rate  for  min- 
isters as  self-employed  persons  from  8.3 
to  4.2  percent  as  employees.  Since  the 
charitable  organization  as  an  employer 
would  be  contributing  4.2  percent  to  the 
ministers  account  as  their  employee,  the 
total  amount  of  funds  going  into  the  so- 
cial security  trust  fimd  for  the  minister 
would  be  8.4  percent,  nearly  a  2-percent- 
age  point  increase  over  the  amount  going 
into  his  account  as  a  self-employed  per- 
son. This  would  mean  increased  benefits 
for  the  minister  in  the  long  run. 

I  believe  this  amendment  is  reasonable 
and  5t^aishtfon^tt^d.  It  involves  no  coat 
to  the  Federal  Treasury.  I  would  hope  it 


oMalned.  commissioned,  or  Ucensed  minister 
of  a  church  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry, 
shall  constitute  employment  under  this  sub- 
section for  any  calendar  quarter  In  which  an 
election  under  such  lecUon  SUKri  (2»  (A)  is 
effective  for  him." 

"lb)  Secuon  210(b)  tSMA)  of  such  Act 
is  amended  by  sinking  out  'Service-  aJ^d  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  'Except 
as  provided  in  subsection  (p).  service'. 

'•(c)  Section  3U(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  befora  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  following  para- 
graph (61  thereof  the  foUowlng:  'or.  to 
the  case  of  paragraph  (4).  unlefs  the  service 
performed  by  a  duly  ordained,  commissioned, 
or  licensed  mtruater  of  a  church  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  ministry  constitutes  employment 
under  subsection  (p)  of  section  210'. 

"(d)  Section  3121  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19M  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection; 

•*'(r>  Ministers.— (U  Sen-ice  performed 
In  the  employ  of  a  religious,  charitable,  edu- 
cational, or  other  organization  deecribed  in 
section  S01(c)(3»  which  is  exempt  from 
income  tax  under  secUon  &01(a).  by  a  duly 
ordained,  commissioned,  or  licensed  minister 
of  a  church  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry 
shall  constitute  employment  under  this  sec- 
tion If— 

••  •  { A )  an  exemption  under  section  1402 
(ei   La  not  effective  with  reapect  to  him: 

■■■(B)  he  has  elected  to  have  such  service 
covered  as  employment  under  this  section; 
and 

"  'iCi  the  organization  ha«  elected  to  have 
such  seri-lce  covered  as  employment  under 
thlssecTlon. 

'  -(21  (Al  any  mlnlater  who  makes  an  elec- 
tion under  paragraph  (l)  shall  file  a  certi- 
ficate of  such  election  in  such  form  and 
manner,  and  with  such  official,  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  shaU  by  regulatlorus 
prescribe.  Such  certificate  shall  specify  the 
date  on  which  the  minister  wishes  such 
election  to  become  effective  for  him.  but  In 
no  case  shall  such  election  become  effective 
(11  prior  to  January  1.  1971.  or  the  first  day 
of  the  calendar  quarter  which  beRlna  no 
earlier  than  the  first  day  of  the  sixth  calen- 
dar month  before  the  month  In  which  such 
minister  files  such  certificate,  whichever  la 
later,  or  (U)  after  the  first  day  of  the  quar- 
ter following  the  quarter  In  which  »uch  mln- 


would  be  favorably  considered 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
planation  of  my   amendment  and   the     ister  flies  such  certificate. 
amendment  be  printed  In  the  RrcoRD  at        "'tB)  Any  organization  which  mak« 
thi-s  point.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gp-AVELt.  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  Ue  on  the 
table;  and.  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  explanation  will  he  printed  In 
the  Record. 


election  under  paragraph  (I)  ahaU  file  a 
certificate  of  such  election  and  a  waiver  of 
exemption  from  taxes  imposed  by  section 
3111  In  such  form  and  manner,  and  with 
such  official  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such  cer- 
tificate shall  specify  the  date  on  which  the 
organization  wishes  such  election  to  become 


the  organlzatl 
graph  (2)(B).  Such  service  ahall  constitute 
employment  under  this  subsection  begin- 
ning with  the  first  day  of  the  calendar  quar- 
ter in  which  coverage  Is  effective  with  re- 
spect to  such  service. 

■"(4)  Any  election  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  Irrevocable.  An  election  made  under 
this  subsection  by  a  minister  shall  apply 
with  respect  to  any  service  performed  by 
such  minister  In  the  exercise  of  his  minis- 
try in  the  employ  of  any  organization  which 
has  made  an  election  under  this  subsection 
or  In  the  employ  of  any  emploj-er  specified 
la  paragraph  (fl);  an  eleotlon  made  under 
this  subsection  by  an  organization  shall  ap- 
ply with  respect  to  any  such  service  per- 
formed In  the  employ  of  such  organization 
by  a  minister  who  has  made  an  election  un- 
der this  subsection. 

"  ■(5)  An  organization  which  has  made  an 
election  under  this  subsection  or  an  em- 
ployer specified  to  paragraph  (6)  shall  not. 
for  purposes  of  sections  3102  and  3111.  be 
considered  to  be  the  employer  of  any  min- 
ister who  has  not  made  an  election  under 
this  subsection. 

•"(6)  Service  performed  In  the  employ  of 
an  Ainerlcan  employer  as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (h)  (2).  (8).  (4).  or  (6)  by  such  a  duly 
ordatoed.  commissioned,  or  licensed  minis- 
ter of  a  church  In  the  exercise  of  his  min- 
istry shaU  constitute  employment  under  this 
subsection  for  any  calendar  quarter  in  which 
an  election  under  paragraph  (2)  (A)  is  effec- 
tive for  him.". 

"(e)  Section  3121(b)(8)(A)  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  inserting  before  "service'  the 
followtog:  'except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (r).". 

'(f)(1)  SecUon  1402(e)  of  such  Code  la 
amended  by  Inserting  befora  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  sentence  fallowing  paragraph 
(6)  thereof  the  following:  'or.  In  the  case 
of  paragraph  (4).  unless  the  service  per- 
formed by  a  duly  ordained,  commissioned, 
or  licensed  minister  of  a  church  in  the 
exercise  of  his  ministry  constitutes  employ- 
ment under  such  subsection  (r)  of  section 
3121*. 

"(2)  The  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1) 
of  section  1402(e)  Is  amended  by  toserttog 
before  the  period  at  the  end  tbereof  the 
following:  'or  If  he  has  made  an  election 
under  section  3131(r)'." 

The   explanation,   presented   by   Mr. 
PcLL,  is  as  follows: 
Explanation  or  Auxndbukt  roa  PamMrrriNO 

MiNlsrcaS  AND  TUEIB  EWPLOTXBS  TO  ELXCT 

Social  Szccarrr  CovcaAce  as  Emplovmknt 

OF    THE    SEKVICES 

1.  Services  performed  In  the  exercise  of  his 
ministry  by  a  mlnUter  who  has  not  taken  the 
exemption  from  social  security  coverage  for 
an  organlaatlon  which  Is  tax-exempt  under 
section  S01(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C-ode  of  1954  would  be  covered  employment 
under  the  program  If  both  the  minister  and 
the  organization  elect  to  have  his  services 
so  covered.  His  services  for  any  such  an  or- 
ganlzntlon  which  has  not  so  elected  would 
continue  to  be  covered  under  the  provisions 
applicable  to  the  self-employed.  Services  by 
a  minister  who  had  made  the  election  of  hU 
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mlolBtrr  for  a  business  employer  wboee  busi- 
ness employees  are  compulsorlly  covered 
would  also  be  covered  as  employment. 

3.  An  election  by  a  minister  to  bsTe  his 
services  covered  as  employment  would  be  Ir- 
revocable and  all  bis  services  tbere&tter  lor 
any  section  501  (c)  (31  organization  which 
had  elected  to  have  a  minister's  services  and 
lor  any  business  employer  whose  business 
employees  are  compulsorlly  covered  as  em- 
plo%-ment  would  be  covered  employment. 

3.  An  election  by  a  section  60UCH3)  or- 
ganization to  have  services  of  a  minister 
covered  as  employment  would  be  Irrevocable, 
and  services  thereafter  for  the  organization 
by  any  minister  who  had  elected  coverage 
as  employment  would  be  covered  employ- 
ment. 

4.  A  minister  who  has  elected  to  have  his 
services  covered  as  employn:ient  could  not 
thereafter  be  granted  an  exemption  from  the 
self-employment  tax. 

5.  A  section  501(c)(3)  organization  whicb 
had  elected  to  have  a  minister's  services  cov- 
ered as  employment  would  not  be  liable  for 
the  employer  PICA  tax  on  the  remuneration 
paid  to  a  minister  who  has  not  elected  to 
have  his  services  covered  as  employment. 

G.  Both  the  minister  and  the  organisation 
may  make  the  election  at  any  time  after  en- 
actment, but  neither  election  could  be  effec- 
tive before  January  1.  1971.  As  specified  by 
the  minister  and  by  the  organization,  cover- 
age could  begin  with  the  quarter  in  which 
the  election  Is  made  or  one  preceding  which 
begins  no  earlier  than  the  sixth  month  be- 
fore the  month  of  election  or  the  quarter 
following  the  month  of  election. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OF  THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATING  TO 
POPULAR  ELECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT—AMENDMENT 

AUENDMXNT   NO.    1133 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  one  ol 
the  great  ufifinished  pieces  of  legislation 
left  from  the  91st  Congress  Is  electoral 
college  reform.  The  House  overwhelm- 
ingly psiisecl  a  comprehensive  amend- 
ment more  than  a  year  ago.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  Senate  was  not  able 
to  vote  on  any  of  tlie  many  constructive 
proposals  which  were  set  before  it. 

In  view  of  the  national  concern  over 
the  present  method  of  selecting  a  Presi- 
dent, and  in  view  of  the  1968  presidential 
election  which  came  within  a  few  thou- 
sand votes  of  being  decided  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  this  Is  a  most  dis- 
tressing situation. 

I  have  long  supported  direct  election 
of  the  President  as  a  democratic  concept 
whose  time  came  long  ago.  Along  with 
o'.her  Senators,  however.  I  have  had 
doubts  as  to  the  workability  of  the  popu- 
lar rtinoff  contingency  which  is  a  part  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  passed  by  the 
House  and  proposed  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  For  this  reason,  I  In- 
troduced on  September  16  a  proposal 
which  would  have  retained  the  40  per- 
cent minimum  popular  vote  requirement 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  1,  but  would 
have  changed  the  contingency  mech- 
anism to  a  "modified  district"  plan  which 
would  guarantee  that  the  general  elec- 
tion would  produce  a  winner  without  a 
need  to  resort  to  any  further  selection 
process,  whether  In  the  Congress  or 
among  the  voters. 

Since  then,  In  discussion  with  other 
Senators,  I  have  become  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  changing  the  40-percent 


popular-vote  figure  contained  in  the 
original  proposal  to  a  clear  majority — SO 
percent  or  more — that  would  be  required 
to  elect  a  President. 

I  am  hopeful  that  a  linkage  of  the  dis- 
trict plan  with  a  50-percent  require- 
ment can  t>ecome  the  basis  of  the  work- 
able compromise  for  which  we  have  been 
searching.  It  would  have  the  advantage 
of  providing  for  popular  election  of  the 
candidate  with  the  widest  possible  base 
of  support. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  today  submit- 
ting an  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  1.  I  recognize  that  it  wUl  not 
be  acted  upon  this  year,  but  I  am  hopeful 
that  Members  of  this  body  will  be  able  to 
give  it  consideration  in  the  next  several 
weeks,  so  that  when  the  Congress  next 
convenes  we  may  be  able  to  proceed  with 
the  Important  work  of  revising  our  sys- 
tem of  electing  the  President  and  'Vice 
President.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Steknis'.  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  Ue  on  the 
table.  

AMENDMENT  OP  INTEBNAL  REV- 
ENCTE  CODE  OF  1954  RELATINO 
TO  DISTILLED  SPrRTTS— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMKMDUZNT   NO.    IlSl 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  im- 

derstand  from  the  staff  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  that  a  minor  bill  com- 
ing from  the  Finance  Committee.  HJl. 
10517,  is  being  reported  today.  Because 
of  that,  and  because  I  have  an  amend- 
ment which  I  hope  to  have  attached  to 
that  bill  when  it  is  considered — an 
amendment  which  will  give  fair  treat- 
ment to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands which  was  formerly  denied,  with- 
out any  intention  to  do  so — I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  all,  so  that  nobody  can  feel 
that  there  Is  any  surprise  when  I  call 

up  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWEiKZR) .  The  amendment  will  be 
received  and  printed,  and  will  Ue  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  .AN 
AMENDMENT 

AXENDICENT    NO.    lOSS 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Millehi,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  'Mr.  Btzvens)  was  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  1099  to 
amendment  No.  1097  to  HJl.  17550,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide increases  in  beneflts.  to  Improve 
computation  methods,  and  to  raise  the 
earnings  ba-se  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
tlvors.  and  disability  insurance  system, 
to  make  improvements  in  the  medicare, 
medicaict  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  upon  improve- 
ments in  the  operating  effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON 
NOMINATION 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr,  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  pubUc  hear- 


ing has  been  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
December  17, 1970,  at  10:30  ajn.,  in  room 
2228.  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nomination; 

ADiert  J.  Engel,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a 
n.S.  district  judge  for  the  western  dis- 
trict of  Michigan,  vice  W.  Wallace  Kent, 
being  elevated. 

At  the  Indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  bearing  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastuhd), 
ctiairman:  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClkllsn.)  ;  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  HausKX), 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 
OP  SENATORS 


SIX  'iTEARS  IN  A  CAGE 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  as  Clirlstmas  approaches,  Lt. 
Comdr.  Everett  Alvarez,  Jr.,  TJS.  Navy, 
has  established  a  new  and  unenviable 
record.  He  has  been  a  prisoner  of  war  In 
a  foreign  country  longer  than  any  other 
man  in  our  history.  When  he  is  flnaUy 
brought  back  to  this  country  be  wlU  hold 
the  unusual  distinction  of  having  spent 
some  75  percent  of  his  naval  career  in 
a  Communist  prison  camp.  He  was  a 
Junior  grade  lieutenant  when  he  was  shot 
down  on  August  4.  1964.  Two  promo- 
tions have  come  to  him  while  he  has 
been  in  prison. 

But  he  is  one  of  the  lucky  ones,  for 
at  least  the  Communists  have  admitted 
to  his  capture,  and  it  is  beUeved  that  be 
Is  still  aUve.  He  may  even  he  in  relatively 
good  health,  considering  the  treatment 
which  the  North  Vietnamese  habitually 
mete  out  to  their  captives,  but  of  this, 
of  course,  we  (cannot  be  sure. 

Of  the  approximately  1,500  missing 
men  we  have  reason  to  believe  are  In  the 
hands  of  North  Vietnam  or  the  Vletcong. 
less  than  400  have  been  named  as  being 
in  custody.  Recently  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Sweden  made  a  special  inquiry  about 
some  200  prisoners  at  the  request  of 
their  families,  and  apparently  the  Com- 
munists have  confirmed  the  namea  of 
fewer  than  50.  The  cynical  irresponsibU- 
Ity  of  the  enemy  with  which  we  are  deal- 
ing is  manifest  in  the  manner  in  which 
Hanoi  has  responded  to  the  innumer- 
able reiiuests  for  Information  the  des- 
perately anxious  famiUes  have  made  to 
them. 

North  Vietnam  should  know  that  noth- 
ing could  so  redound  to  their  credit, 
among  enemies  and  friends  alike,  as  a 
clear  straightforward  announcement,  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  which  they  signed,  as  to  the 
names  and  condition  of  all  the  prisoners 
who  have  had  the  111  fortune  to  fall  Into 
their  liands. 


BILLS  THAT  MOST  BE  PASSED  BE- 
FORE END  OF  SESSION 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
three  bills  that  we  absolutely  must  pass 
before  the  close  of  this  session. 

They  are  the  Excise,  Estate,  and  Gift 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1970,  the  social 
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security  benefits  Increase,  and  the  in- 
temational  financial  Institutions  bill. 

Certainly  the  most  important  bill  as 
far  as  26  million  Americans  is  concerned 
U  the  social  security  measure.  Our  re- 
tired citizens  living  on  fixed  incomes  have 
been  affected  severely  by  the  rampant 
Inflation  of  the  past  several  years. 

Tlae  bill  provides  an  increase  in  social 
security  benefits.  It  Increases  widows  and 
widowers  insurance  benefits. 

Another  Utle  of  the  biU  provides  for 
substantial  Increases  In  pensions  to  vet- 
erans with  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities. 

It  certainly  will  be  a  blow  to  many 
retired  persons  If  we  should  delay  in 
passing  this  bUl.  As  it  is.  they  wiU  have 
to  wait  until  next  Apnl  at  the  earliest  to 
collect  the  additional  payment. 

We  can  make  a  lot  of  Christmases  a 
great  deal  merrier  by  passing  this  bill 
within  the  next  8  days. 

As  for  the  excise  tax  bill,  it  Is  a  very 
necessary  anti-inflation  measure. 

This  bill  would  result  in  an  estimated 
revenue  increase  of  $730  million  in  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

It  would  Increase  revenues  by  an  esti- 
mated »3.3  billion  in  fiscal  1972. 

We  have  received  some  alarming  esti- 
mates of  Federal  budget  deficits  for  the 
current  year.  This  deficit  wiU  occur  at  a 
time  when  we  desperately  need  to  balance 
our  budget  to  fight  inflation. 

This  bill  will  not  cure  the  inflation  by 
any  means— the  deficit  still  will  be  huge. 
But  this  bill  is  one  step  that  can  be  taken 
quickly  and  easily. 

It  would  be  a  shame  if  the  excise  tax 
bill  were  lost  in  an  avalance  of  filibusters. 
Mr  President,  as  for  H.R.  18306.  the 
international  financial  institutions  bill. 
It  Is  essential  to  America's  continued 
leadership  in  assisting  underdeveloped 
countries. 

ThUi  bill  would  increase  our  quota  In 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  The 
IMP  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  regulation 
of  international  trade. 

Our  contribution  to  the  fund  should  not 
be  regarded  as  assistance  but  rather  as  an 
aid  to  continuing  our  international  trade. 
Mr  President.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
agree  to  the  plan  to  be  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
for  wrapping  up  the  important  business 
of  the  Senate. 
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THE  PRESIDENT'S  NEWS  CONFER- 
ENCE A  SUCCESS 
Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursdav.  December  10.  1970.  President 
Nixon  held  a  nen-s  conference  at  which 
he  dealt  very  capably  with  a  number  of 
questions  of  national  significance.  The 
text  of  the  President's  news  conference 
was  placed  In  the  Ricord  on  December  1 1 
by  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  iMr.  ByxdI  . 

According  to  an  account  of  the  news 
conference  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor : 

All  in  lU.  It  went  off  quit*  w«ll.  Much  bet- 
ter than  moet  people  could  do  after  the  few 
hours'  sleep  which  the  President  had  dur- 
ing the  railroad  crlsu  the  night  before. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  recall  there  was 
considerable  fuss   In    the   press   a  few 


months  ago  about  the  apparent  advan- 
tage in  free  television  time  accruing  to 
our  poUUcal  party.  This  is  supposed  to 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  a  member  of 
our  party,  "dominates"  the  air  waves 
when  he  holds  a  news  conference.  The 
complaint  was  that  we  were  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  Presidency  to  achieve  po- 
litical exposure. 

In  recent  weeks,  of  course,  the  com- 
plaint has  teen  precisely  the  opposite.  It 
seems  now  that  a  few  months  have  pas^e.-l 
without  a  formal  news  conference.  So 
members  of  the  news  media  complain 
that  the  Republic  luis  been  deprived  of 
its  right  to  see  iU  President. 

To  critics  such  as  these,  the  President 
can  do  nothing  rtght.  It  would  be  Impos- 
sible so  to  time  his  news  conferences  as 
to  please  both  sides  of  these  spuriou's 
arguments.  The  critclsms  themselves  are 
political,  or  at  least  politically  inspii-ed. 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  has  put 
this  kind  of  carping  in  its  proper  perspec- 
Uve  I  therefore  ask  imanimcus  consent 
that  the  article  by  Mr.  Courtney  Sheldon 
be  printed  in  the  R«co»i>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows :  

"Yon  CaJiT  Sua  tJ»  Nixoii  m  33^4  Mmvim" 
(Bv  Courtney  R.  Sheldon) 
Washington,— Fourteen   days    to    Christ- 
nia.1    1070.  and  the  President  at  the  United 
states  IS  hard  on  Hanoi,  medium  on  Moscow. 
light  on  liberals  (Bepubllcans  only) .  and  soil 
on  Scranton. 
Which  Is  another  way  of  saying: 
President  Nlion  is  giving  away  nothing  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  he  may  get  nothing  good 
m  return— and  thereby  the  outlook  -or  a 
negotiated  peace  In  Vietnam  is  as  bleak  as 

'■Tho  Irlgiaity  and  mistrust  thot  followed 
the  clandestine  deployment  of  Soviet  mlsslle'i 
durmg  the  Middle  East  cease-Bre  Is  replaces 
bv  a  mood  of  at  least  'we  are  talking. 

The  Republican  liberals  are  indispensable 
to  the  OOP  and  Mr.  Nixon  In  ^«  '<>72  presl- 
denllal  election,  though  maverick  lolly  like 
New  York  Sen.  Charles  A.  Ooodell  were  ei- 
pendsble  this  year. 

Vice-President  Bplro  T.  Agnew's  characUrl- 
eatlon  of  the  Scranton  report  as  '  pablum  for 
permissiveness"  was  too  tasteless  for  Mr. 
Nixon,  and  he  Is  sweetening  the  admlnlstra- 
Oon's  attitude  toward  students. 

How  does  one  really  see  the  cotnplete 
Nixon  with  the  help  of  18  blinding  Bood- 
Ughts  and  SO  questions  In  33>i  minutes  of 
press  conference? 

He  doean't.  But  he  knows  something  more 
of  his  attitudes,  hopes,  and  fejurs  tb"  "J*° 
the  chief  executive  is  hidden  from  the  edgy, 
probing  press  corps. 

As  In  the  few  previous  press  conferences  of 
this  administration,  he  ms  the  master  of  the 
press-conference  format  Thursday  evening, 
"wo  onwitnuK  tw  asia" 
He  perspired,  he  was  good  humored,  he  ad- 
mitted a  mistake.  He  ducked  here  and  weaved 
there,  always  knowing  thoroughly  the  sub- 
lect  of  the  question  and  safeguarding  hlm- 
Uif  The  image  on  the  family  TV  screen 
surely  must  have  been  impressive. 

jSt  bow  tougn  Mr  NUon  wUl  be  on  Hanoi 
If  It  shoou  at  Onlted  States  reconnaissance 
planes  Is  already  as  plain  as  the  bomb  craters 
on  the  face  of  North  Vietnam. 

But  Mr.  Nlion  now  more  explicitly  threat- 
ens more  scorching  of  North  Vietnam  U  the 
Communlrts  Increase  the  level  of  flghtlng. 
No  Dunkirk  In  AsU.  he  Is  saying. 
He  declines  to  name  any  more  oataa  tor 


withdrawal   of  US.  forces  lest  he  weakens 
the  UB   negotiating  posl'lo'i  In  Paris. 

Whether  this  position  can  be  maintained 
for  long  as  the  1973  election  nears— aad  the 
doves  become  restive— Is  a  legitimate  ques- 
tion. 

Ten  hours  before  the  Dec.  10  press  con- 
ference, an  Associated  Press  story  from  Btock- 
ton  Callt..  reported:  "All  Dnlted  SUtes  mili- 
tary forces  will  be  out  of  Vietnam  m  14 
months,  says  presidential  adviser  Hubert 
Pinch.  That's  a  Bgure  1  pulled  out  of  the 
air.  It  seems  like  a  reasonable  Ume  to  expect 
duiengikgement." 

On  ctmbcKlla.  Mr.  Nixon  backed  up  what 
Secretarv  ot  Defense  Melvln  B.  Laird  has  been 
telling  suspicious  senators.  "None  whatever. 
!i:r  NUon  shot  back  to  a  question  on  whether 
he  could  "foresee  any  circumstances  what- 
ever under  which  we  would  use  ground 
troops  In  Camlwdla." 

iNcoaipixT*  arpt-T 
It  seems  a  clear  enough  answer  untu  one 
hears  Mr  Nixon  reply  Incompletely  to  the 
question:  "How  do  you  plan  to  keep  your 
quarter-hllllon-dollar  aid  program  for  Cam- 
bodia from  escalating  Into  a  guarantee  of  the 
survival  of  the  CamtKKJlan  Government?' 

"The  quarter-bllllon-dollar  aid  program 
for  Cambodia  la.  In  my  opinion,  probably  the 
best  investment  In  foreign  atsutance  that 
the  United  SWtes  has  made  m  mj  political 
llteUme.  .  .  The  dollars  we  send  to  Cambodia 
save  American  lives  and  enable  us  to  bring 
Americans  home." 

In  Western  Europe  the  tlS.  Is  Joining  In  a 
relnvlgoratlon  of  NATO:  In  the  Middle  East, 
the  Soviets  unblushlnjly  arm  the  Arabs:  In 
Berlin,  the  Communists  continue  to  tamper 
with  access  rouws,  and  temperatures  rise. 

Relations  with  the  Soviets  are  not  happy 
dinner  talk  lor  diplomats.  But  Mr.  Nixon 
•would  onlv  suggest  that  US.-Sovlet  rela- 
tions are  going  to  continue  to  be  difficult,  but 
the  significant  thing  Is  that  we  we  negotiat- 
ing and  not  controntlng.  We  are  talking  at 
SALT    (strateglc-arms-lUnltatlon    talksl- 

It  will  be  an  "era  ot  negotiations."  Mr 
Nlion  said  at  the  outset  of  his  term,  and  he 
Is  still  saying  ».  .,  w  . 

Mr  Nixon's  domestic  pollucs.  11  somewhat 
leas  important  In  the  scheme  of  the  world, 
are  clear  to  the  eye 

It  Is  plainly  time  to  conciliate  and  assure 
those  "rad'cal  liberals"  In  Congress  whose 
helping  hands  will  he  needed  In  the  next  two 
years  that  Mr.  Nixon  has  no  plans  to  dump 
them  as  he  did  the  liberal  Senator  Ooodell. 
"1  personally  expect  t«  support  all  of  those 
Republicans  who  may  be  running  for  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  In  1972  U  they  want  my 
support,  and  some  of  them  are.  as  you  know, 
mernbers  of  what  la  called  the  liberal  wing 
ot  the  party.  But  they  are  Republicans." 

And  on  the  Scranton  Commission  report 
on  campus  unrest  which  Vice-President 
Agnew  called  "pablum  lor  permissiveness  : 
""It  Is  certainly  not  pablum." 

A    POOa    OPENED 

There  was  much  more  to  the  President's 
flrst  press  conference  since  July  30— economy 
optimism,  defense  ol  the  8ST.  etc.,  and  he 
mened  the  door  to  the  press  to  proposition 
hJm  on  Improvmg  press  conferences,  even 
suggesting  he  might  permit  "one  on  one. 
or  personal  interviews,  and  smauer  and/or 
more  frequent  press  conferences. 

All  In  all.  as  Press  Secretary  Ronald  L. 
Zlegler  said  later.  It  went  o8  quite  vrell.  Much 
better  than  most  people  could  do  after  the 
few  hours"  sleep  which  the  President  had 
during  the  railroad  crisis  the  night  before. 


December  16,  1970 
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FATHER  HESBUROH  AND  THE 
FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Mr  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
U  8  Commission  on  ClvU  RlghU  and  lU 
chairman.    Father    Theodore    M.    Hea- 


burgh,  have  been  among  the  strongest 
supporters  of  welfare  reform  legislation 
during  this  Congress.  Father  Resburgh 
has  sent  me  today  a  letter  eliminating 
any  possible  confusion  about  the  Com- 
mission's earlier  position  and  strongly 
reasserting  the  Commission's  support  for 
this  critical  legislation. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Father 
Hesburgh's  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ORn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  CouiossioN  ON  CtviL  Rights, 
WatMngton,  D.C..  December  IB,  1970. 
Hon.  Abkarah  A.  Rmicopp. 
VS.  Senate, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Deax  Sknatoi  Rmicorr:  On  Decemt>er  11 
I  wrote  you  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I  sent  to  each  memt>er  of  the  United  States 
Senate  expressing  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  In  support  of  the  Pamlly 
Assistance  Plan  legislation.  Unfortunately, 
that  letter  contained  a  misstatement  of  fact 
to  the  effect  that  under  the  present  plan 
lielng  considered  ""mothers  of  pre-echool  chil- 
dren"" would  be  rcQuirrd  to  register  for  work. 
I  wish  to  correct  this  misstatement.  "The 
Family  Assistance  Plan  does  not  require  any 
mother  of  a  pi«-fiehool  child  to  reglatar  for 
"evork. 

I  apologize  Tor  any  confusion  my  earUer 
letter  may  have  caused.  You  may  continue  to 
be  assured  or  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  and  of  my- 
self for  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  legisla- 
tion. I  hope  this  legislation  will  be  enacted 
upon  by  Congress  at  this  session. 
Sincerely. 

Theodoxe  M.  HEsauacH. 

Chairman. 


THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  THE  8ST 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  so 
many  charges  have  been  made  relating 
to  environmental  Issues  allegedly  In- 
volved In  the  production  of  two  proto- 
type SST's  for  research  and  develop- 
ment that  I  believe  the  Ricono  could 
stand  some  clarification. 

Accordingly,  I  have  had  some  of  the 
typical  allegations  relative  to  environ- 
mental claims  about  the  SST  identified 
and  answered.  In  addition  I  have  en- 
deavored to  show  which  Senators  voted 
against  the  SST  because  of  individual 
environmental  claims  of  the  SST  critlce. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Ricord  a  list  of  the  typical 
allegations  made  in  the  Senate  together 
with  the  answers  which  I  believe  apply  In 
the  interests  of  truth. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

SST  EimXONKXirTAL  ISStTES 

Moiax 
Typteat  aUeffations 

"When  the  SST  takes  off,  and  while  It 
climba  to  an  elevation  of  l&OO  feet  above 
the  airport,  the  noise  from  lu  engines  will 
expose  wide-spread  areas  of  the  ctunmunlty 
to  unprecedented  noise  levels."  (Senator 
Bayh) 

'"The  noise  disturbance  at  one  mile  from 
a  subsonic  Jet  Is  equivalent  to  the  distur- 
bance created  with  (sic)  16  miles  of  the 
SST.""  (Senator  Bayh) 

""One  aclentlst  Bays  that  when  the  SST 
roara  down  Its  3-mlle-long  runway — which 
the  taxpayers  will  also  have  to  pay  for — It 


will  sound  like  60  regtilar  Jets  taking  off 
at  the  same  time."  (Senator  Allen) 

Members  voting  against  SST  on  Noise  Is- 
sues: Allen.  Bayh,  Batfleld,  Kennedy,  Miller. 
Proxmlre,  Spong. 

Antwer 

The  SST  ollmbe  more  rapidly  than  do  con- 
ventional Jet  aircraft.  This  has  the  effect 
of  generally  reducing  the  noise  levels  to  which 
the  community  Is  exposed.  The  noise  foot- 
print from  the  SST  Is  such  that  only  about 
^  to  H  of  the  total  community  area  af- 
fected by  a  given  noise  level  from  current 
Jets  will  experience  the  same  noise  levels 
from  the  SST. 

"This  statement  might  be  true  If  SST  noise 
contours  were  clrctUar.  The  t>e8t  data  avail- 
able do  not  t>ear  out  this  assumption.  Due 
to  the  noise  characteristics  of  afterburning 
turbojet  englnee.  the  first  generation  SSTS 
will  produce  a  greater  level  of  "sideline" 
noise  than  current  Jeta.  Most  of  the  In- 
crease will  be  contained  within  the  normal 
airport  boundary  and  in  moet  cases,  the 
surrounding  community  will  not  notice  the 
Increase.  "The  prototype  program  offers  an 
Ideal  opportunity  to  perform  full-scale  re- 
search to  solve  the  problem. 

This  Is  a  mlsleaxllng  statement,  exploiting 
the  average  cltlsen's  lack  of  understanding 
of  the  complicated  procedurea  used  to  de- 
fine noise  levels.  If  the  same  reasoning  Is 
used  the  other  way  around  we  can  say  that 
one  subsonic  Jet  Is  as  noisy  as  a  doeen  SSTs 
on  landing  approach  and  equivalent  to  about 
60  SSTs  on  the  total  community  noise  ex- 
posure. 

BOHICaOOM 

Ti/picat  alteffationa 

"SST  will  create  a  aonlc  boom  track  80 
miles  wide,  m  which  windows,  glasaware. 
house  foundations,  and  buildings  will  be 
broken  and  cracked."   (Senator  Allen) 

Members  voting  agaliut  SST  on  Sonic 
Boom:  Allen. 

Answer 

DOT  rulemaking  and  Policy  Statements 
by  the  President.  Secretary  ol  Transporta- 
tion. Administrator  of  FAA,  as  well  as  Sen- 
ate action  to  prohibit  sonic  tioom-produc- 
Ing  overflights  of  the  U.S.  have  eliminated 
concern  over  sonlo  boom. 

WXATBXa     IfOOtFICATIDN     AND    CHSIOCAX. 
POLLITTIOM 

Typical  allegationa 

""(SST  proponents)  tell  us  that  the  SST 
will  emit  fewer  pollutants  than  other  forms 
of  transportation.  Including  subsonic  Jets. 
"This  simply  is  not  true  .  .  .  the  SST  emits 
more  polluants.  not  less,  than  the  planes 
that  are  In  use  todav."*  (Senator  Proxmlre) 
.  .  SST  .  .  .  wui  spew  lu  block  cloiuts 
of  fuel  Into  the  air  we  breathe."  (Senator 
Allen) 

"'The  President's  own  CBQ  has  reported 
thst  the  SST  trill  cause  climate  and  weather 
modification  because  of  Its  high  altitude 
pollution."'  (Sen.  Allen) 

"1  think  we  should  know  the  effects  on 
the  atmosphere  before  we  commit  ourselves 
further.""  (Senator  Percy) 

.  .  the  poaslbUlty  of  climatic  change  as 
a  result  of  high  altitude  exhaust  emissions 
by  a  fleet  of  SSTs  .  .  .  was  sulMtantlated  by 
a  MTT  study  of  critical  environmental  proh- 
lents.  .  .  .  (Senator  Percy) 

'".  .  .  the  potential  environmental  problems 
associated  with  the  project  are  so  grave 
that  we  should  stop  work  on  prototypes  tuitll 
more  Informstlon  Is  developed.'"  (Senator 
Spong) 

"'.  .  .  MIT -sponsored  study  group  meeting 
at  Williams  College  In  July  1970  expressed 
concern  that  cloud  cover  might  Increase  and 
stratospheric  smog  might  be  produced  by  a 
fleet  of  SSTs.""  (Senator  Bayh) 
ilnsirer 

Current  subsonic  Jets  required  to  transport 
the  same  niunber  of  passengers  per  year  that 


would  be  carried  by  the  SST  would  emit  3 
to  3  tunes  the  amount  of  pollutants,  because 
of  the  SST's  higher  productivity. 

The  Chairman  of  CBQ.  In  fact,  stated  that 
if  emissions  from  the  SST  cause  fonuauon 
of  cloud  layers  and  depletion  ol  ozone,  then 
world  climate  and  weather  modification 
might  occur.  Be  lunher  stated  that  the  two 
prototype  SST  commercial  aircraft,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  would  not  in 
themselves,  give  rise  tc  any  slgnlflcsnt  en- 
vironmentsl  problems. 

The  Chairman  of  the  BUT  Study  group. 
Dr.  Will  Kellogg,  has  stated  that  he  Is  "very 
much  disturbed  over  recent  gross  exaggera- 
tions and  scientific  misstatements  regarding 
the  SST's  potentially  harmful  effects  upon 
the  atmosphere  and  man's  environment."  Be 
also  reafllimed  "that  there  is  no  environ- 
mental reason  ...  to  delay  construction  of 
the  two  prototj-pe  aircraft. 

Members  voting  against  SST  on  teeather 
modification  and  chemical  pollution:  Prox- 
mlre, Allen.  Percy,  Spong,  Bayh. 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS  GENOCIDE 
CONVENTION:  LIFE  OR  DEIATH  TO 
MANKIND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
prominent  New  Yoilc  attorney,  Mr.  War- 
ren Freedman.  has  prepared  an  excellent 
article  answering  many  of  the  objections 
raised  concerning  tJie  GentKide  Conven- 
tion, in  particular  those  raised  by  the 
American  Bar  Association.  The  article, 
entitled  "The  UH.  Genocide'  Conven- 
tion: Life  or  Death  to  Mankind,"  Is 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  entire 
Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

THE  UJ*.  Genoctoe  Convention:  Lite 

Oa   DEATH    TO   MaNXJKD 

(By  Warren  Freedman) 
It  Is  completely  unjustlflable  for  the  Oov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
chart  Its  course  of  Isolationism  and  disin- 
terest on  the  Issue  of  ratification  of  the 
TIN.  Convention.  It  has  been  over  33  year* 
since"  the  U-N.  Convention  on  Genocide  w«« 
unanlmoualy  adopted  (65-0)  by  the  UJJ. 
General  Assembly  [although  genocide  had 
been  declared  an  mtematlonal  crime  by 
U.N.  General  Assembly  Resolution  No.  9fl 
(I)  on  December  11.  19461.  The  convention 
came  Into  force  on  January  13.  1951.  Presi- 
dent Harry  S.  Truman  had  flrst  submitted  It 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  ratification  on  July 
16.  1949;  but  from  that  very  moment  In  1949 
the  leadership  of  the  House  of  Delegatea  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  opposed  ap- 
proval. This  in^up  has  tieen  suooessftll  In 
keeping  the  VS.  Government  from  member- 
ship In  the  Convention.  Their  arguments 
against  ratification  were  as  follows:  (1)  a 
state  could  not  be  held  Uable  In  damages 
for  Injuries  Inflicted  by  It  on  Its  own  citi- 
zens: but  this  Is  but  an  expression  of  eover- 
elgn  Immunity  which  had  tjeen  waived  in 
1946.  for  example,  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act:  (3)  the  Intent  to 
destroy  must  affect  a  suttstantlal  portion  of 
that  group;  but  the  language  of  Article  n 
of  the  Convention  clearly  refers  to  "group  aa 
such"  and  certainly  does  not  delineate  oi» 
or  two  Individuals  as  a  group;  (3)  mental 
harm  to  be  suiSclently  delineated  must 
mean  "permanent  physical  Injury"  to  mental 


*On  November  33,  1970,  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  voted  to  report 
favorably  the  Genocide  Convention  by  a  vota 
of  10  to  3. 
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lacultles.  bul  loih.!  bralD-«-asli:n«  and  other 
lonure  -.echnlques  Involving  the  admlmaira- 
tlon  of  drugs  leave  tSelr  permanent  im- 
prints; and  .41  TOmpllclty  in  genMlde" 
must  include  nartlclpatun  befure  and  alter 
the  commission  ot  the  crime  ot  genocide: 
but  It  U  the  active  partlc.patwa  b>  P*5^" 
traton.  ot  t;i-uocld!>  that  Is  delineated.  The 
fuU  U  3,  Senate  Foreira  Relations  Comir.lt- 
-.ee  liter  «  1950  hearing  characterized  by 
enmltv.  .-.Implv  tabled  the  matter'  At  a  mia- 
vear  mwmg  In  Atlanta  on  February  33,  1970. 
the  Bouse  o!  Deleeates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  reafermed  ita  position  ot  oppo- 
sition, but  by  the  narrowest  of  margins.  IJO 
to  lae.  ^        ^ 

ruough  tiie  world  haa  great-y  chaugea 
and  Che  presumed  ruts  OI  22  years  ago  a.i'.e 
proved  CToundless.  the  Cnlied  States,  alone 
out  ot  75  nations  including  the  US.SR  ,  has 
no-  yp-  rif.Kcd  hor  acceded  to  "he  Cor.vc-n- 
tlon  It  IS  tmtv.st  for  the  United  Slfttes  'o 
penlst  with  •this  S.M1  record  and  the  re- 
sponslbi:ilv  tor  u"  because  ceruun  loaders 
continue  to  .nave  'a  pirochial  oui;o..K  on 
tvorld  prcblems.-  These  are  .he  ^ery  words 
or  former  Chle:  Justice  EJXi  \V.irrer.  In  ad- 
dressing the  National  Conference  on  Con- 
unumg  Acii  for  Human  Rights  m  Waahtnn- 
ton  on  December  4.  1968  he  fur'her  c.stl- 
gated  these  leaders  who  have  -filled  to 
measure  the  element  of  change  in  the  world 
They  have  failed  to  recognize  that  men  and 
their  Institutions  do  not  stand  still  In  the 
face  of  great  changes  " 

To  every  ihlnKlng  person  it  is  unbellevah.e 
th.-.t  anyone  m  1970  should  continue  to  con- 
tend that  genocide  "Uoa  within  the  doines- 
Uc  sphere."  and  tueretore  beyond  the  pale 
ot  International  concern,  or  that  helpless  peo- 
ple should  not  be  protec-ed  aeainsl   tyran- 
nical  governments,  whenever  and  wherever 
those  governments  or  Individ.:!.:.!  m   public 
capacii.es  act  contrary  to  basic  mora;  prin- 
ciples.  How   vacuous  It   is  to  argue  th:it  Uie 
Umted    Stiites    Government    might    becoii.f 
the  Victim  of  chargea  of  genocide  dellberatelv 
brought  against  her  by  her  enemlea.  ahouW 
the    United    States    become    a    partv    to   'he 
Convention    I  Have  we  not  anything  to  lear 
but  it^  itself  1   It  is  similarly  questionable 
to  assert  th;i:  treaties  are  not  the  prop.-r  c  n- 
stltutional    means    for    the    United    States 
Goiernmcnt  to  act  m  such  aKalrs  as  geno- 
cide   Beginning   m    1943    when    -he    United 
States  became  signatory  to  the  O  N   Charter, 
some  4  000  treaties  and  International  agre^-- 
menu  were  entered  Into  by  the  Uiuted  States^ 
without      any      observable      dlmloutlon      of 
America-^  sovereignty,  and  without  any  de- 
basement   ot   American   st.riid.trds    .Jr  niorn;- 
Ity    It  la  the  very  aibltrarlness  of  heinous 
practices  cf  Government:,   or  of  individuals 
utilizing  t-He  powers  or  Go-  ernm>nt   In  .-oin- 
nuttlng  genocide  that  make  it  neces-ary  :h.i: 
such  Cf.ernment  and  l"s  leaders  be  bound  to 
cei^  their  In-ernatlon.^l  crimes    M.s-  mur- 
ders by  people  in  or  out  of  government  iiiur 
be    immediately    halted     Human   rlg-Ks    ..re 
mi-aers    of     Internitlir.al    c'-ceru     Other- 
wise   whit  re'lPt  13  there  frrtn  the  tyranny 
or  rtian  over  man''  Tt.e  Preamble  to  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Pre. mutton  and  Punishment 
of  the  Critr.e  of  Genocide  poignantly  deline- 
ates genocide  as  "an  odious  scourge"  which 
has  'inflicted  great  losses  on  humanity." 

The  prophets  of  doom  and  gloom  who 
have  so  selflshly  fought  against  VS.  ratlfl- 
catlon  ot  the  Genocide  Convention  theM 
many  years  center  much  of  their  argument 
on  the  fact  that  the  ortgln*!  ^ ".  Decla- 
ration had  denounced  genocide  whether 
committed  on  "religious,  racial,  pofitlca!.  or 
any  other  grounds";  but  the  final  Decla- 
ration !n  .\rtlcle  n  aulntltuted  the  word, 
"ethnical."  for  the  word,  "political."  because 
of  the  Insistence  of  Communist  countries. 
But  these  cntlcs  tall  to  grasp  the  nrag- 
matlea  of  legislative  "glye  and  tate.''  legis- 
lative ix>mproml.!e  Is  also  the  essence  of 
democracy    within    the    United    Nations    as 


well  as  w:tnin  the  L'n:'ed  Sla'ef  Su.l  tne 
f.nal  langimge  does  not  condone  the  ellml- 
naiion  o!  p.  llllc.l  gru-ps.  wnh  ..r  •*ivh.j'.lt 
the  compuclty  of  government  as  recently 
occurred  In  Czechoslovakia  and  Hungary. 
The  re..iervBtlon  in  Article  VII  that  genocide 
is  not  a  political  crime  tor  purpose  ot  ex- 
tradition simply  assures  that  such  perpetra- 
tors win  not  be  allowed  to  hide  out  from 
proeecutlon. 

The   opponents  of   the  Genocide  Cutiven- 
•lon  are  perhaps  very  rabid  Isolatic.nlsti.  who 
are  frlghteiied  by  the  possibility  that  Amer- 
ican citizens  may  be  subjected  to  justice  »t 
the  hands  rr:  a  c.3Urt  other  than  an  Amer- 
ican court.  These  opponents  have  tailed  to 
heed  the  language  of  Article  VI  which  em- 
phaslzea  that   '  pemons  charged   with  geno- 
cide   .    shall   be   tried  by  a   competent   tri- 
bunal ot  the  state  in  the  territory  ot  which 
the  act  was  committed,  or  by  such  Inferns- 
tional  penal  tribunal  as  may  have  Jurisdic- 
tion       "  All  the  constitutional   guarantees 
to  which  the  American  citizen  has  becotne 
mured    would  be  respected,  because  in  the 
enabling  legislation  which  must  be  enacted 
bv  CongrosE  I  after  American  ratification  of 
the  Cunventlonl   these  constitutional  rights 
would    be    gtiarsnteed.    OonglKW    call    also 
withdraw  at  any  time  the  conferred  lurlsdlc- 
tlon  on  an  international  penal  tribtmal  over 
an  American  citizen   The  so-called  Connally 
Amendment,    which    1.    the  /nervation    ot 
the  C  S    in  Its  declaration  of  adherence  to 
the   international   Court   "'   ■"^«'^'  T^"j* 
not    preclude   stibmlsslon   of   »   C  9.   cltlMn 
to  the  Judicial  processes  of  an  International 
penal  tribunal  because  genocide  Is  an  mter- 
Tatlonal   crime   and  not  a   "dispute  •   aolely 
within  the  "domestic   jurisdiction"  of  the 
OS    Again    traditional  American  safegtiard, 

ly  vrtuf  Of  the  option  to  ^'^^'P*  °\""^^^!; 
each     occasion     the     international     court. 

'"?;,' he^rt  of  the  treaty  deflalng  Oenoc.de 
'".°""-^y"oMhe"follow1ng  acts  cntnml-ted 
wth  intent  to  destrov.  In  whole  or  In  part 
iZuon^  ethnical.  r«lal  or  religious  group 

^'■.a\   Killing  members  of  the  group; 

..,',  Ca'-L^'.ng  .^rlous  bcdilv  or  mental 
harm  to  member^  ot  the  grnup:  ...„,,,„ 
^i  Deliber-itelv  Inflicting  m  the  gro'.p 
condl'l-'ns  ot  lite  calculated  to  bring  abou 
fts  phv^lcal  destn.ction  in  whole  or  In  part 
"id I  imposing  me.asures  Intended  to  pre- 
vent  births  within  the  gro'ip; 

'•■lei   PorclWT  transferring  children  of  the 
gr.]  JO  t-i  an.;.ther  STOup  "  ^  •    ,.,  „ 

'   Ir' should    be   noted   that    this   delnltlon 
r-.H,s  Kvofd    mas   i,  n-de'      ■  •-  „"^,'"    -■! ''";' 
of  Armenians  by  the  Turks  in  World  war  I. 
or  .hrnendUh  murder  of  6  million  Jews  bv 
the  Nazis  I.  and  embraces,   as  international 
crimes    mass   sterlUiatlon.   group   drugging 
and  forced  separation  of  children  as  a  grcii 
from  their  oarents.  TJntortunatelv,   'cultural 
genocide  "    I  e  .    des'rtictlon    of    cultural    or 
religious     institution*     or     s-.ippresslon     c. 
.schSols  13  not  expressly  Included,  although 
It  Is  cert.ilnly  impdcit  In  subparagraphs  Ihl, 
(cl    and  (dl    The  thrii.st  of  Article  II  re-ts 
upon    the    criminal    "Intent    to    destroy"    a 
group  of  people   Article  m  additionally  cov- 
ers eonsplracv   direct  and  public  incitement, 
attempts  to  commit  genocide   and  compllclT 
In  genocide   Article  I.  It  should  be  noted.  In 
declaring    geo.x;lde   to   be    an    International 
crime,  states   that    this   Is   «o.   whether   the 
crime  Is  comml'ted   In  time  of  peace  or  In 
time   of  war.  Indeed,   genocide  Is  a  s'lbject 
ot  common  concern  to  all  mankind,  for  mass 
horror  anywhere   on   earth   elTects  everyone 
and  every  countrv.   Genocide  Is.   above  all. 
a  breach  ot  International  peace  and  security, 
and  Its  iislv  head  m'Jst  not  be  permitted  to 
exist  :inywhere  at  anv  time 

Enforcement    of    the    prohibition    against 


gencf.ue  is  admittedly  not  an  easy  problem; 
and  p..lic.ng.  ipso  tactu.  la  not  the  summum 
..;;:.    I'   1.^  '<-'    ■■'    ''"■^■:.   dv. ...ration  and 
the  unlt'crsol  warning  against  genocide  that 
promi-ea  o   ni.'re  eriectlve  end  to  genocide, 
■rhe  w.Tld  »lll  re:.ct  when  the  world  1-s  pre- 
pared   leglslaUvely    to   b.in    genocide,   as   75 
sovereign    nations    have    demonstrated    by 
their  aioesslon  t..  ii.e  Convention.  The  de- 
stTOCtivene.s.s  <■(  geuw-lde  may  only  be  com- 
pired  with   the  deitructivenesa  ot  nuclear 
ueip  cs'   H.jwever,   tne   enforcement  provl- 
.1.  ns  of  the  Convention  arc  clear;    ll)    the 
individual  Slates  must  under  Article  V  en- 
act implementing   leglsl.vtlon  to  punish  et- 
'.-.■[nrl-j  persons  found  guilty  o!  genocide  or 
•he  acceiisory  crimes  listed  In  Article  IH;  and 
,2i   competent  organs  ot  the  United  Nations 
■ire   .vai'u.ole    to  supplement  such   cntorce- 
■nent    p,.rt;cularlv  against  the  governments 
involved   1  Article  Vin  i ,  The  security  Coun- 
-  '    ,-  the  General  Asaembly  or  the  Economic 
Vnd    social    Council   are    all    authorized    to 
liear  the  complaint.   Under  Article  IX  dis- 
P'ltes  between  the  Slates  may  be  referred  to 
•  he    International    Court    ot    Justice.    The 
i  i-ralled  "Nuernberg  defense."  whereby  per- 
sons seen  to  escape  blame  for  evil  acts  by 
asserting  that  they  were  only  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  others.  Is  expressly  repudiated 
bv  .Ar'lcle  TV   which  sutes  that  no  one.  not 
"connlt  ullonally  responsible  rulers."  not  gov- 
ernment omclals.  not  military  officers,  and 
n^-   private  individuals,  can  escape  re«pon- 
ilbllity  tor  his  actions  through  this  defense, 
t'lirthermore.    punishment    tor    perpetrators 
of  eeu'iclde  must  take  place  m  tbe  country 
where    the    sets    ot    genocide    occurred.    All 
slgnatorv   states   must    return   such   fleeing 
crmmils  tor  trial 

Todav  gen.)Cide  is  still  tragically  a  pres- 
ent threat  and  in  no  sense  remote.  In 
Africa,  in  the  Middle  East,  and  In  Southeast 
\^;,a  ethnic  hatreds,  the  war  against  hun- 
ger and  depredation,  and  the  bram-washmg 
.»nd  torture  in  Indo-Chlna  are  not  of  the 
oiv't  In  the  tJ.S.SR  there  la  a  stifling  stag- 
iiation  and  atrophlc:itlon  Imp.-'sed  by  the 
Government  upon  Its  2'i  million  Jewish 
citlrens.  The  UN.  GenocWe  Convention, 
when  ratified  bv  a  greater  number  of  States 
including  the  United  States,  will  assure  that 
these  excesses  will  cease.  Genocide  la  "a 
crime  under  international  taw.  contrary  to 
the  spirit  and  alms  ot  the  United  Nations 
and  condemned  bv  the  civilized  world." 
iPrra-mhle  to  US.  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
ventl'.}n  and  Pvmlshment  of  the  Crime  of 
Genocide  I  Under  Article  XI  even  non-mcm- 
her  States  are  invited  to  sign  and  accede 
t.?  tbe  n.N  Convention. 

In  February    1970   President    Nixon   pub- 
licly  urged   the  US    Senate   to   ratify   the 
Convention.      Favorable      recommendations 
emanated   from   both  the  U  9.  Secretary  of 
State   and    'he    Attorney    General,   pointing 
out  that  there  were    "no  constitutional  ob- 
stacles to  U  S,   ratlficailon."  But  the  Isola- 
tionists again  mounted   their  offensive,  er- 
rlngly  arguing  that  ratification  is  not  with- 
in  the    treaty-making    powers    ot    the    U.S. 
Constitution.  The  treaty-making  power  un- 
der Article  II,   Section  n   of  our  Constitu- 
tion Is  Indeed  very  broad;   "It  Is  not  per- 
ceived that  there  Is  any  limit  to  the  ques- 
tions which  can  be  adjusted  on  any  matter 
vhlch    13   properly   the  subject   of   negotia- 
tions with  a  foreign  country."  (Geo/roj  v, 
j7ir70s,  133  0  8  2S8.  587.  V  S.  Supreme  Court. 
1890)     Antl-soclal  conduct  and  the  denial 
of  hiunan  rights  have  been   for  a  hundred 
years  proper  subjects  of  International  nego- 
tiations    American   treaties   prohibit   white 
slave  tramc.  narcotic  drugs,  arms  shipments, 
and  have  suppressed  slave  trade  and  slaverr 
I  from  1928  to  19671 .  for  example.  The  United 
States  has  signed  treaties  dealing  with  every 
form  of  antl-soclal  conduct.  Including  even 
the  protection  of  the  Uves  ot  seals  and  ml- 
cratory  birds!  How  much  more  is  the  life 
of  a  human  twlng  I . . . 
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The  UN  Convention  on  Genocide  Is  one 
or  the  most  important  Conventions  wblcb 
this  country  could  raiily.  and  everv  Ameri- 
cun  citizen  shuuld  be  concerned  that  his 
country  Is  nt>i.  <»Htrac;;;ed  fn^m  ns  inTcrna- 
tjonal  rei-:poasibilHies  by  misgtilded  views 
of  what  i>  Americas  seii-ioreresT  Again, 
genricldi*  Js  nut  an  liilfrrial  riur  a  domestic 
niat'.er  but  p'srclv  and  simply  ai  inierna- 
tlonat  crime  Rn'.ificaMon  of  the  Conven- 
tiu  I  by  the  Vn;n-d  Stator^  Senate  must  j-tiU 
be  followed  by  implenieutlng  federal  leels- 
lai'.on  making  the  cnntcs  :;pccifled  punish- 
able i:nder  United  States  lavk  Thus  the  im- 
mediate step  is  f-^r  the  V  S  Senate  to  raiifv 
the  Convention:  to  be  followed  by  the  en- 
actment of  Implementing  legisliitlun  a^  rec- 
ommended by  the  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Respousibiiiues  of  the  Atlierlc^n 
Bar  Association. 


RF.FLECTIONS  ON  THE  SST 

Mr  GOLDWATER  Mr  Pk  ident,  re- 
cfm:y.  I  was  mviicd  by  the  New  York 
Times  to  write  an  article  un  the  SST  uith 
reflt'ctions  on  the  recent  debate  over  it. 
Thf  title  of  ihe  article  miglu  not  be  liked 
by  .<^ome  p?oplp.  but  it  is  a^  I  ?ee  it, 

I  a-sk  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle, entitled  'The  Big  Lie  and  the  STT." 
ptib3i->ht'd  in  :he  Nev.  York  Timei  of  De- 
cember 16.  1S70.  be  printed  in  the 
Record, 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
tt-as  ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 
as  follow,  ■ 

THE  BIG  LIE  AND  THt  SST 

(ByB.ARRVM    0"LDW,*TERi 

Washington  —  Ni  l  even  fourteen  year?  ot 
serwce  in  The  United  .States  Senate  prepared 
me  lor  the  kind  of  propag.mda  blitz  that  wa^ 
organized  against  America's  participation  m 
the  development  of  a  supersonic  trsnspon 
ph.iu- 

Never  in  my  experience  has  the  b;.g  lie" 
technique,  popularized  by  Adolf  Hitlers 
pr->pAgnnriR  m.n'.5ter  In  \Vc  rid  War  II.  been 
ii5ed  more  effect  ively  to  describe  a  needed 
program  of  research  and  development 

All  ct  a  sxidden.  in  the  months  and  week.' 
prior  to  the  first  Senate  vote  in  :ht5  year"? 
SoT  flppriipriiiion.  this  ;en-year-old  pru- 
gram.  begun  i;i  the  Elsenhower  Admlnistra- 
Uon  ,<na  supported  in  the  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  Administrations,  became  ihe  legis- 
lative monster  of  al!  time. 

Sound  argtjments  for  American  p.irtlclpa- 
tton  in  the  de-.elopjnent.  of  the  SST  to  hold 
leadership  in  the  field  of  civilian  aviation 
were  drowned  In  a  wave  of  scare  stories, 
myths,  guesses,  speculation,  half-truths  and 
downright  lies.  An  unusual  combination  of 
leftwlng  scientists,  politicians,  economist* 
and  conservationists  effectively  overpowered 
the  voices  of  reason  In  the  Administration 
and  Congress 

Their  eriorts  produced  so  much  conftisl.jn 
that  the  casual  observer  had  every  reason  to 
believe  that  a  vote  >n  the  Senate  lor  contin- 
uing a  program  to  build  two  prototype  SSTs 
for  research  could  result  )n  any  one  ol  the 
following  conditions 

The  possible  extinction  of  all  life  on  earth 
as  a  result  of  SST  fUBht.s  which  might  weaken 
the  protective  ozone   blanket   of   the  earth. 

TTie  Inundation  of  all  life  rn  earth  becau=e 
SST  nighti  might  so  alter  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere  that  It  would  melt  the 
polar  ice  cap- 

The  complete  exhaustion  of  all  fuel  sup- 
plies on  earth  In  twenty  years 

The  final  and  fatal  pollution  of  the  earth's 
atmosphere  by  poisonous  emissions  from  SST 
flights  in  the  atmosphere 

The  possible  death  of  all  Hsh  and  birds 
and  other  life  forms  which  exist  In  or  over 


the  ocean  because  of  some  bfioms  from  the 
SST 

An  epidemic  of  possible  skin  cancer 
throughout  the  earth  because  of  SST  exhaust 
«m;s.<i<  ii-< 

These  points  ^^upply  s.me  Idea  as  to  the 
scvre  tPt'hiitqvies  dreamed  lip  and  widely 
spread  by  organizations  such  as  the  Friends 
of  thp  Ear'h.  Enviroiunemal  Action,  the  Fed- 
er.itlon  uf  American  Scientist-^,  the  Zero 
Population  Gruwth  Club  and  th«  Sierra 
Cinb 

It  wa.*^  not  only  am.)Z!ng  but  downright 
frightening  Xio  see  the  number  of  promi- 
nent fciemists  who  were  willing  to  lend  their 
nanie^i  "ti  far-fetched  and  h\-pothetlca!  pos- 
>-lbll'.tjes  ihai  might  result  from  a  research 
nr,d  development  program  by  the  United 
ST-itc-  uitij  an  SST  project  which  has  almost 
reached  the  production  stage  in  Prance,  Bri- 
tain and  Russia. 

The  scare  tecl'.r.ique?  ur«d  against  the 
SST  are  similar  to  the  ones  that  were  used 
bv  S'jme  of  the  same  people  to  oppose  the 
A-bomb  tests  in  Bikini  In  19-16.  the  devel- 
opment of  an  H-bomb  In  1949  and  even  to 
such  benebclal  huxnanltana'i  projects  as 
buildlrig  a  dam  across  the  Colorado  River 
in  the  Grar.d  Canyon,  In  each  case  so-called 
experts  assured  us  that  catastrophe  would 
follow  If  aSirmailve  action  were  taken.  Some 
scler.;;s;s  *ald  au  underwater  A-bomb  test 
woald  blow  a  hole  lu  the  earth's  crust  end 
blow  up  the  globe  The  prophets  of  dctom 
confidently  told  us  that  the  US.  ^Id  not 
have  the  knowhow  to  produce  an  H-bomb 
and  that  if  we  tried  we  might  destroy  the 
earth  by  miscalculation 

That  Utile  old  dam  across  the  Colorado 
River  was  described  as  a  development  that 
would  flood  the  Grand  Canyon  and  make  an 
Inland  lake  out  of  o:ie  ot  the  worlds  great- 
est natlcnal  w^ynders.  But  when  we  got  com- 
puter-n  to  work  oi;  the  problem,  it  was  dis- 
covered there  wasn't  enough  cement  In  the 
wciid  to  build  a  dam  that  would  cross  the 
Grand  Canyon  and  not  enough  river  water 
in  the  er.tlre  country  to  fill  It  up 

I  cite  t^ese  fantastic  tales  because  tbey 
are  similar  to  the  ncnsciise  tiiat  is  being 
spread  about  what  a  few  airplanes  might  do 
to  the  aimosephere  II  flown  at  supersonic 
speeds 

What  !t  boils  do^-n  to  Is  that  the  enemies 
nf  an  American  SST  are  making  a  scapegoat 
ct:t  of  techiiology  In  a  desperate  attempt  to 
channel  ever  more  funds  Into  soclai  we.fare 
programs  TTie  attitude  Is  short-ranged  and 
ill-advlsed. 


WHO  MAKES  WAR?— ADDRESS  BY 
SENATOR  JA\TrS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  the  text  of  an  address  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  "Mr,  Javits'.  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
he  delivered  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School  of  Public  and  International  Af- 
fairs. Prmceton  University.  Princeton, 
N.J..  on  December  8.  1970. 

Tliere  being  no  cbiection.  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foliows: 

Who  Makcs  Wab" 
A  great  Constitutional  issue  before  the  na- 
tion today  concerns  the  exercise  of  the  na- 
tions war  powers.  The  struggle  over  the  war 
powers,  has  been  somewhat  dormant  In  the 
past  few  months,  following  the  spotlight  at- 
tention It  received  at  the  time  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Cambodia  "tncuraion"  tn  May  and  the 
historic  Senate  debate  in  passing  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment.  It  has  been  now  revlTed 
by  the  latest  bombings  of  Korth  Vietnam. 
tbe  abortive  attempt  to  rescue  prisoners  of 


war  by  a  commando  raid,  and  the  President's 
request  for  a  large  military  assistance  pro- 
gram for  Cambodia.  Tbe  Administration  has 
acc(-mpanied  its  bombing  and  commando 
raids  on  North  Vietnam  with  new  assertions 
atvuut  the  nature  of  the  Presidents  Com- 
mander-in-Chief's powers.  In  a  significant 
related  action,  however,  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  last  week  voted  tight 
new  prohibitions  on  the  use  of  regxilar  De- 
fense Department  funds  In  Cambodla. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Conunlttee  on  December  1,  De- 
fense Secretary  LAlrd  mAlntatued  the  pod- 
tjon  thai  the  President,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  stage 
rescue  forays  for  prisoners  of  war  held  in 
foreign  countries  with  whom  we  are  not  at 
war  In  a  df  jure  sense — and  without  any  ad- 
vance consultation  with  the  Congress,  If. 
hypothettcally.  one  of  these  commando  res- 
cue teams  should  Itself  become  trapped,  is  It 
the  Implication  of  Secretary  Laird's  testi- 
mony that  the  President  has  the  ripht  to 
send  in  even  bigger  rescue  forces,  until  we 
reach  the  stage  of  an  invading  expeditionary 
force'' 

I  have  chosen  as  the  title  of  my  remark.'; 
♦his  evening  the  question:  "Who  Makes 
War''".  T^iat  question  is  penlnent  iii  a 
double  sense,  for  mtich  of  the  present  Con- 
•i'lr'.irional  confusion  over  the  delineation  of 
'he  respective  war  powers  of  the  Congress 
and  the  President  dates  back  to  the  action 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  in  chang- 
ing ITS  p'riginal  draft,  which  gave  Congress 
•he  esc]u?!ve  power  to  "make  war"  to  state 
that  Congres-^  has  'he  exclusive  power  to  "de- 
clare war  "  There  1=  nc  doubt  In  my  mind 
that  the  Pounding  Fathers  very  clearly  In- 
tended Tl-e  phra^^  "declare  war"'  to  mean 
■authorize  war"  In  17g7 — an  age  ^-i  declared 
wars.  The  lack  of  verbal  clarity  in  drafting 
the  final  revisions  of  the  Cons'Uutlon  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  present  confusion 
in  this  age  oif  undeclared  wars 

Tbe  main  focus  of  my  remarks  concerns 
the  legal  and  constitutional  process  of  how 
This  nation  gets  into  war  The  corollary  to 
this — how  does  the  nation  get  out  of  war — 
is  an  equally  pertinent  question  a'  this  time. 
On  this  aspect  of  the  problem.  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed by  the  most  famous  raemt>er  of  the 
Princeton  class  of  1771 — Mr  James  Madison, 
fourth  President  of  the  tJnlted  States,  Madi- 
son is  widely  regarded  as  the  '-Father  of  the 
Cons;l-vr-tlon'  and  any  rereading  of  the  rec- 
ord of  tbe  Cons'itutioral  Convention  of  1787 
shows  how  commandiDgly  his  Ideas  domi- 
nated that  historic  session. 

Although  his  motion  did  not  carr;-.  I  think 
it  IS  instructive  to  note  that  m  the  debate 
on  Friday,  September  7.  1787,  Madison  moved 
to  authorize  two  thirds  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  without  the  ooncurrence  of 
the  Presideot- 

■The  F^esldenf.  he  said,  '"would  neces- 
sarUy  derive  so  much  power  and  Importance 
from  a  si  ate  of  w&r  that  he  nilght  be 
temp'ed.  if  authorized,  to  impede  a  treaty  of 
peace  *' 

Our  experience  in  Vietnam  has  shown  how 
much  harder  it  Is  to  get  out  of  that  kind 
of  war  than  it  was  to  get  into  it.  Now,  how 
can  effective  checks  be  reestabUshed  with 
respect  to  the  Presidential  initiation  of  un- 
declared wars?  In  this  thermonuclear  age 
It  may  well  be  unlikely  that  we  will  be  faced 
again  with  "declared"  wars. 

The  area  of  contention  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  over  the  war  powers 
Is  centered  on  the  question  of  " undeclared " 
war.  Our  bitter  national  experience  m  Viet- 
nam has  brought  this  Issue  urgently  to 
center  stage.  The  danger  of  the  war  expand- 
ing to  Cambodia  has  heightened  otir  anxi- 
eties. Congress  has  learned  from  experience 
that  it  must  devise  practical  new  me&ns  for 
exercising,  In  relation  to  "limited"  and  **ud- 
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declarwl"  wars,  the  war  powers  reserved  to 
11  in  Article  I.  SecUon  8  of  the  Constitu- 
tion The  easen-.ial  objec'-  is  ior  Congress  to 
devise  w»s^  to  establish  Us  authority  at  the 
cutset  ol  miluarv  hostlUiies  which,  in  the 
nbsence  oI  a  declaration  oI  war.  heretofore 
bAve  left  congress  behind  at  the  siarunR 
Rftie  Yet.  Congreas  must  assert  itfi^lf  m  a 
manner  compatible  with  the  Presldenfs 
eiercise  of  his  CoasututlonaJ  responsibil- 
ities as  Comuuinder-ln-Chlef.  We  have 
learned  that  the  power  of  the  purse,  alone. 
is  not  an  effecuve  instrument*Uty  lor  a«- 
serUng  Congressional  authority  in  unde- 
clared wars. 

Our  national  experience  has  demon- 
strated right  from  the  beginning  that  there 
are  situauons  m  which  military  hostlUlies 
may  have  to  be  iniUatod  In  the  absence  ol 
A  Congressional  decliraUon  of  war — such 
as  the  undeclAred  naval  war  against  Prance 
in  I79a-1800  and  President  Jefferson's  actio:is 
against  the  Barbary  Pirates  beginning  in 
laOl.  Throughout  the  18th  and  eorlv  30th 
centuries  a  body  of  precedents  evolved  con- 
cerning Umited  hoetlUUes  without  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  This  evolved  on  an  ad  hoc  basis 
essentially  from  a  case-by-case  eierclse  by 
the  President  of  his  dlscreUonary  executive 
authority  as  Commander-in-Chief.  While  our 
Preeldenls  have  shown  great  vigor  and  ln> 
genulty  In  adapting  and  expanding  the 
Commander-in-Chief  funcUon  to  deal  with 
undeclared  war  and  Umited  hoetUitlea.  the 
Congress  has  done  Utile  or  nothing  to  adapt 
Its  'declaration  of  war"  power,  and  Its  other 
major  Constitutlonally-ipeclfled  war  powers 
to  de&l  with  the  exigencies  of  our  national 
history. 

It  Is  clear  from  the  debates  of  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  1787  that  a  major  ob- 
)ecllye  of  the  Pounding  Father*  was  to  derlso 
a  system  of  government  which  would  prevent 
the  Executive  authority  from  initiating,  or 
inTolrtng  the  nation  m,  war  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people  as  represented  in  the 
Coogreae.  The  power  reserved  to  Congress  to 
declare  war  was  meant  to  be  the  power  to 
authorize  war.  The  Constitution — quite  ex- 
plicitly and  m  some  detail — gives  the  policy 
war  powers  to  the  Congress  It  gives  to  the 
President  the  command  or  eiecuuve  author- 
ity as  Commander- In-Clilef.  and  the  Consti- 
tution defines  the  executive  capacity  of  the 
President  to  'laKe  care  liiat  the  laws  be  faith- 
fully executed." 

Wblle  a  member  of  Congress,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln summed  up  the  situation  with  charac- 
teristic succinctness : 

"The  provlaaon  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tated, as  I  understand  U.  by  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  had  alwaj-s  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending geuerallv.  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object  This,  our 
Convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
preasive  of  all  Kingly  oppreasions;  and  they 
resolved  to  go  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  bold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing oppression  upon  us." 

The  expectation  of  the  Pounding  Fathers. 
on  the  crucial  question  of  war  powers,  has 
not  worked  out  m  practice  Congress  has 
under-exencUed  its  powers  while  the  Presi- 
dents have  developed  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  function  in  novel  and  vastly  expanded 
ways  never  contemplated  In  the  Constitu- 
tion. Undoubtedly,  there  was  an  historical 
logic  behind  this  cum  of  events  and  even 
today  I  kix>w  of  no  Senator  who  questions 
the  need  for  vigorous,  vigilant  and  decisive 
exercise  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  func- 
tion. Our  national  aecunty  requires  U. 

But  the  unilateral  expansion  of  Presiden- 
tial power  in  waf-maklng  has  now  reached 
danRerous  llmiu  and  could  undermine  the 
whole  system  of  obecks  and  balances  under- 
pinning our  constitutional  system  of  govern- 
ment. The  point  has  been  reached  where 
any  effort  limply  to  check  the  further  ex- 


pansion ^f  Presidential  war  power  Is  re- 
garded by  some  detpndpr-^  of  the  PrcsSd^r-cy 
A»  an  encroachment  on  the  Office  of  the 
President  M.H.ny  advocates  of  Presidential 
prerL-Aja^lve  la  the  Qeld  of  war  ^nd  foreign 
policy  seem  to  be  arguing  that  the  Pre-^l- 
den:'s  powers  a^  Commander-in-Chief  are 
what  the  President  ol-.-ne  denne^-  them  to  i-* 
Tlie  implication  that  the  Presidency  \h 
beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  check  tr. 
ihe  exercise  of  war  powers  raises  a  consiiiu- 
nanal  danger.  I*:  C'U'.d  ieft\e  the  nation  !v»lc- 
ly  dependent  on  the  good  judgment  and  be- 
nign intent  of  the  incumbent  President 
While  we  have  had  a  high  standard  for  en:i- 
nence  In  the  Presidency  throughout  our 
history,  experience  has  shown  that  cur  llb*^- 
iies  require  firmer  Institutional  safeguiirds 
if  they  arc  to  survive. 

There  has  been  considerable  public  note  of 
recent  efforts.  p.irt!cularly  in  the  Senate,  to 
reasj*rt  the  war  powers  of  Congress  specified 
in  the  Constitution.  What  has  not  been  no- 
ticed is  that  this  reassertlon  of  Congressional 
authority  has  been  met  by  a  countervailing 
hardening  and  intensification  of  assertions 
of  unilateral  and  unfettered  Presidential 
prerogative.  Our  action  has  5timulat«d  a  re- 
action. The  situation  Is  now  one  of  dynamic 
tension  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  stand  still: 
If  we  back  off  we  may  not  be  able  to  preserve 
even  the  position  we  now  hold. 

Within  this  very  year  It  has  been  asserted 
In  the  Senate  that  the  President  has  the 
power  to  acquire  foreign  bases  by  executive 
agreement  without  reference  to  Congress; 
that  he  has  the  power  to  deploy  the  armed 
forces  abroad  without  reference  to  the  Con- 
gres-i;  thJt  he  has  the  duty  to  take  whatever 
action  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
armed  forces,  wherever  deployed,  without  ref- 
prence  to  Conzress  Moreover.  It  has  been  as- 
serted that  pertinent  information  required 
hy  the  Senate  to  exercise  its  constitutional 
function  of  advice  and  consent  can  be  with- 
held on  "security "  grounds — indeed,  al- 
though details  may  be  communicated  to  for- 
eign governments  who  are  not  a  party  to  the 
negotiations  In  question 

The  situation  requires  a  remedy  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  simple  and  effective  one 
within  Congress'  own  reach.  What  is  moet 
needed  Is  new  legislation  which  provides  a 
contemporary  delineation  of  the  war  powers 
of  Congress  and  the  President  and  which  cod- 
ifies the  rules  and  procedures  to  be  followed 
In  circumstances  where  military  hoetUltles 
are  to  be  Initiated  in  the  abeence  of  a  Con- 
gressional declaration  of  war. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bUl  (S  3ft64\  to  ac- 
complish this  objective. 

It  specifies  four  broad  categorlee.  derived 
from  historical  experience,  wherein  the  Pres- 
ident, as  Commander-in-Chief,  may  initiate 
military  action  in  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  requires  the  President  to  re- 
port fully  and  immediately  to  the  Congress 
the  circumstances  and  details  of  the  military 
action  he  has  initiated  His  authority  to  sus- 
tain for  a  longer  period  the  action  initiated 
by  the  President. 

The  four  categories  in  which  the  President 
may  act  are: 

First,  to  repulse  a  sudden  attack  against 
the  United  States,  Its  territories  and  posses- 
sions; 

Second,  to  repulse  an  attack  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  State*  on  the 
high  seas  or  lawfully  stationed  on  foreign 
territory: 

Third,  to  protect  the  Uvea  and  property. 
as  may  be  required,  of  VB.  nationals  abroad: 
Fourth,   to  comply  with  a  national  com- 
mitment affirmatively  undertaken  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

Under  my  bill,  even  the  30-day  period  may 
be  shortened  by  Joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  also  contains  provisions  assuriog 
action  can  take  place  In  Congreaa  within  30 
days  avoiding  the  danger  of  overly  extended 
debate  or  flUbtuter. 


The  Senat*  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Is  proposing  'D  hold  heatings  un  my  bill. 
and  the  gener;il  subject  of  the  exercise  of 
:he  natt  ns  war  powers,  erirly  in  the  next 
scis-on  <-t  Congress,  lu  ih!.s  connt-ction.  I 
lec:  t^ftt  'here  is  a  majur  role  to  be  played 
by  Uie  great  universities  I  would  like  to  call 
upon  Prlni-etcn,  and  spt-clfically  the  Wood- 
rjw  WiUon  School,  to  make  a  contribution 
U)  the  Fweiin  nclatlor.;.  hearings.  I  hop© 
other  universities  will  Join  In  also,  for  this  Is 
A  question  In  which  universities  are  unlqtiely 
equipped  to  help  out  through  research 
&nd  scholarship  and  by  the  direct  testimony 
(.f  academic  authorities  I  shall  be  in  further 
c.ntac:  with  Dean  Lewis  on  this  matter  as 
so.3n  as  the  dates  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Cumniiiiep   hearing    have    been   established. 


THE  ROLE  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
Mr.    BROOKE.  Mr.   President,   much 

has  been  said  about  the  crisis  in  higher 
education.  But  seldom  has  it  been  said 
so  well  as  Ui  the  inaugural  address  by 
Dr.  Gregory  H.  Adamian.  when  he  took 
office  as  pre:sident  of  Bcntley  College,  in 
Wahham.  Mass 

I  was  privileged  to  hear  Dr.  Adamian 
last  Sunday  as  he  spoke  of  the  unsur- 
pa-'^sed  role  of  education  in  perpetuating 
our  culture  and  civilization.  He  combines 
a  deep  respect  for  the  pa-st  with  a  clear 
recounition  that  the  lessons  of  the  past 
are  not  sufficient  preparation  for  a  new 
generation  of  young  people  Each  gen- 
eration has  a  rendezvous  with  a  future 
ahich  cannot  be  determined.  Higher  edu- 
cation cannot  prepare  youth  for  every 
possible  contingency;  but  it  can  educate 
them  m  such  a  way  that  change  can  be 
incorporated  with  minimum  social  and 
personal  disruption.  For  this  reason.  Dr. 
Adamian  says  that  education  should  be 
our  society's  highest  priority. 

Dr.  Adamian  recommends  not  only  a 
fuller  commitment  of  funds  to  educa- 
tion, but  the  creation  of  a  separate  De- 
partment of  Education  in  the  Federal 
Government,  as  well.  I  fully  endorse  the 
views  expressed  so  ably  by  Dr.  Adamian 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  his  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  RtcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iNArcrRAL  Address  Dr  Orxcobt  H.  Adamiak 
ReNorvocs  WrrH  Distint 
AS  I  st*nd  before  you.  wltnessea  to  this 
traditional  ceremony  of  Institutions  of  high- 
er learning  and  my  acceptance  of  the  re- 
sponsibility, the  honor  and  the  challenge  of 
this  new  a-id  exciting  role* 

I  can  remember  vividly  the  poverty  of  the 
thirties  and  wanting  things  I  could  not  have; 
I  can  remember  when  success  was  mea- 
sured solely  by  the  accumulation  of  ma- 
terial goods,  particularly  in  a  world  where 
material  goods  were  denied  to  most; 
"I  can  remember  when  It  was  fashionable 
to  be  like  everyone  else; 

I  can  remember  volunteering  to  serve  my 
country  when  our  nation's  existence  was 
threatened  in  World  War  H; 

I  can  remember  the  O  I.  bill,  that  made  it 
possible  for  me  and  Senator  Brooke,  as  well 
as  thousands  of  others,  to  obtain  an  educa- 
tion, that  otherwise  nUght  have  been  denied 
us; 

And  lastly,  as  past  chai-cellor  Samuel 
Gould  of  the  New  York  State  Unlveralty 
system  recently  said.  "I  can  remember  when 
weathermen  were  meteorologists". 

Tee.  ladtea  and  gentlemen,  things  han 
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changed  Not  n£ce««;nri;y  for  vorse  or  fT  bet- 
ter   but  fo*-  better  ftcd  for  worse 

We  (Jon"t  need  change  for  the  sake  of 
:.'  a*  ge,  h\n  ur  do  need  change  fcr  the  sake 
t'l  nrn^ress 

Today's  cilmr.te  la  certamly  difleren'. 
Technology  has  advanced  a  thousand  fold 
Sophisticated  communlcatJons,  and  expanded 
educational  opportunities,  have  made,  al- 
raoBt  all  peonies,  more  aware  of  what  was, 
what  Is.  and  what  could  and  should  be 

Some  changes  are  the  natur.il  consequences 
of  the  affluence  which  resulted  from  the 
practices  of  the  preceding  generation  New 
conditions  have  created  new  needs.  The  "Im- 
possible dream"  of  one  age  has  become  the 
offMnary  occurrence  of  the  next 

It  has  been  said,  that  one  of  our  past  gen- 
erations had  a  rendezvo'-ia  with  df^tiny.  I 
humbly  Eugpe.st  that  every  peners'lon  ha?  a 
rt'j;dezvous  with  destiny,  and  r'nj  genera- 
tion  Is  certainly  no  exception 

How  shall  this  destiny  be  gxitded  and 
directed? 

Early  In  the  beginnings  of  civilization 
Aristotle  said,  and  I  quote:  "All  who  have 
nieduated  on  the  an  of  governing  mankind 
have  been  convinced,  that  the  fate  of  em- 
pires depends  upon  the  education  of  youth." 

Over  2300  years  later  It  can  be  said  again, 
with  Just  as  much  meaning.  The  simple 
tru'.h  Is  that  there  Is  nothing,  to  which  edu- 
cation Is  subordinate  except  more  education. 

And  thus,  as  we  face  the  future.  It  Is  evi- 
dent that  the  destiny  of  the  world  and 
mankind  lies  not.  just  In  our  youth  but  in 
the  education  of  our  youth 

We,  who  are  so  involved  and  dedicated  to 
higher  education  are  therefore.  In  an  envi- 
able position.  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  the  direction  of  this  destiny 
For  If  the  totality  of  our  system  of  education 
succeeds,  then  our  society  wUl  succeed;  if 
the  system  falls  then  our  society  will   fall. 

In  this  context,  one  of  the  contemporary 
issue?  of  the  day  involves  the  crisis  m  higher 
education. 

I  must  add  that  a  similar  crisis  exists  do- 
mestically vis  a  vis  the  paradox  of  inflation, 
with  record  unemployment,  intematlnnally 
in  Southeast  Asia  and  the  Middle  East,  the 
world  population  explosion,  the  consumption 
of  the  earth's  resources  at  a  pace  never  be- 
fore imagined  and  the  simultaneous  pollu- 
tion of  our  environment  at  an  even  greater 
pace 

Everywhere  we  turn,  It  appears  that  the 
term.  'The  challenge  of  the  TOs"  Is  ver^' 
apropos.  The  world,  as  it  has  on  countless 
other  occasions,  faces  continuing  crises  and 
higher  education  poses  but  cne  of  those  cri- 
ses, albeit  a  very  important  o.ne.  because  its 
solution  could  assist  in  the  solution  of  the 
others. 

It  seems  that  this  crisis  in  higher  educa- 
tion, like  ancient  Qaul,  Is  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  Orst  and  most  Important  of  which 
is  financial. 

We  have  on  the  one  hand,  a  public  demand 
for  universal  higher  education,  an  exten- 
sion of  universal  elementary  and  secondary 
school  education  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  problem  of  the  phenomenal  coet  of  such 
education,  and  the  practical  query — how  will 
we  p«v  for  It? 

State  supported  public  institutions  in- 
evitably and  properly  have  mushroomed  in 
these  last  ten  years,  more  so  m  some  states, 
than  in  others- 

Thls  cost  Is  borne  by  each  state's  taxpay- 
ers through  state  Income,  sales  and  property 
taxes.  Massachusetts,  you  may  t>e  surprised 
to  know,  ranks  49th  out  of  50  states.  In  tenns 
of  state  funds  used  for  higher  education  per 
capita  of  population. 

Almc«t  100  Independent,  private  colleges  In 
Massac hueetta.  Including  Bentley  College,  are 
aaving  the  Commonwealth  of  Maasachuaetts 
and  therefor*  the  Maasachtuetu  taxpayers 
millions  of  dollars  annually  by  their  very 
exlsteoce.  These  private,  independent  col- 


leges are  supported  by  tuirion,  alumra  gifts 
F.nd  endowments  But  the  prerent  Inflation  la 
beginning  la  rake  r.s  terrible  :on 

Ccntlnuai  increases  In  coe:<  of  operations 
make  11  difficult  for  Lur  private,  independent 
institutions  to  maintain  their  excellence, 
consistently  and  'o  expand  to  meet  the 
needs  nf  the  fu'ure.  without  Increasing  tui- 
tion beyond  the  reach  of  moet  people. 

Y;:::  hav?  al!.  no  doubt  read,  in  the  last 
few  weeks  of  the  plight  of  the  moet  prestig- 
ious of  unlverBUles--Har\-ard.  with  ita  en- 
dowment of  over  one  billion  dollars  had  its 
first  deficit  in  history,  '4  of  a  million  pro- 
jected to  1  >-j  million  ih\^  year,  Princeton. 
Yale,  Columbia,  and  c;her  unlvcrsltlee  have 
deficits  ranging  from  2  to  15  mllllcn  doUarj. 

The  recently  published  Carnegie  report 
state<l  that  ^  of  all  colleges  and  universi- 
ties are  in  financial  dlfflcuiiy. 

And  ironically,  twenty-one  coUegee  during 
the  po^:  two  years  have  closed  ihelr  doors; 
while  ai  increasing  large  number  of  qualified 
studenus.  deserving  of  education  are  unable 
to  afford  It,  This  situation  la  not  only  de- 
plorable but  grave.  What  can  be  dace?  And 
by  whom? 

It's  obrtous  that  state  supported  Institu- 
tions can  not  and  shou:d  not  replace  Inde- 
pendent, private  colleges.  This  would  be  not 
only  sheer  economic  lolly,  but  the  pluralis- 
tic system  in  higher  education  provides  a 
defilrsble  balance  and  diversification  that  is 
indispensable   far   academic   excellence. 

State  graJitA  Wi  existing  private,  indepen.i- 
f'nt  colleges  and  universities  as  in  Now  York, 
or  subsuintlal  sute  loan  programs  for  stu- 
iien'.s.  as  is  available  in  numerous  other 
>tates  are  a  partial  solution  M^Bsachusetts 
has  studied  these  programs  and  natiseum 
without  constructive  results 

Another  partial  solution,  is  an  increase  in 
federal  grants  to  public  and  private  Insti- 
tutions, with  an  iinqualifled  commitment  by 
the  federal  government,  that  such  expendi- 
tures are  the  equivalent  of  capital  invcst- 
m?n;s.  In  our  most  important  single  national 
resource  Unfortunately,  at  this  time,  the 
federal  government  is  not  so  favorably  predis- 
posed 

This  unqualified  commitment  can  best  be 
psychologically  and  actually  realized,  if  the 
present  cabinet  Departmen!  of  HeAltb.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  i  HEW  |  were  divided  into 
two  departmenifi,  health  &  welfare  as  one, 
education  as  the  oth^r,  both  on  a  cabinet 
level.  Just  as  the  Dcpjrtment  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  was  separated  in  1919.  The  scope 
and  problems  of  health  and  welfare  are 
monumental  enough  without  confusing  them 
by  the  Inclusion  of  education.  In  fact.  Justi- 
fication for  their  present  marriage  would  be 
exceedingly  difficulty  to  determine. 

If  the  education  of  youth  Is,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said.  criUcaMy  urgent,  then  It  de- 
,ier\-es  recognition  and  commitment  through 
the  establishment  of  a  separate  cabinet  level 
department  in  the  federal  government. 

Divorced  from  health  and  welfare  for 
budgetary  as  well  as  other  ccnsiderailons. 
higher  education,  which  Is  Indispensable  to 
our  whole  society,  can  thus  be  put  into  its 
legitimate  and  proper  perspective 

The  second  part  of  this  crisis  In  higher  edu- 
edition  is  that  much  talfced-atwut.  perplex- 
ing question,  of  the  responsiveness  and  rel- 
evance of  the  college  or  university  to  the 
actual  needs  and  problems  or  society,  and  the 
even  larger  question  of  what  the  role  of  an 
Institution  of  higher  learning  really  is  or 
ought  to  be. 

A  college  was  once  recognized  as  a  center 
of  learning,  as  a  storehouse  of  knowledge, 
where  students  sought  knowledge  and  truth. 
A  place  where,  in  our  otherwise  emotional 
society,  reason,  logic  and  the  free  exchange  of 
ideas  were  fostered  and  nurtured. 

In  the  last  few  years.  It  has  been  suggested. 
that  such  centers  of  learning  should  be  more 
relevant,  and  more  responsive  and  tliat  they 
should  participate  more  actively  In  the  solu- 


tion of  community  and  sccieiai  problems  and 
needs  Unquestionably  and  rightly  so,  the 
implication  m  this  suggestion  is  that  knowl- 
edge is  net  a:i  end  itseir  but  rather  the  means 
of  providing  the  neces£,\ry  tools  for  bettering 
society  and  mankind 

These  ore  lnter<?vtl::g  Rnd  proioklng  views 
that  appear  on  the  surface  to  Initiate  a  shift 
away  from  the  traditional  thought  on  the 
sub.ect 

However,  the  apparent  shift  has  not  really 
caused  contrr.versy  It  has  merely  made  ob- 
vious what  shotiM  already  have  been  obvious 

Of  cfiurse.  the  subject  matter  that  Is  taught 
must  be  relevant  and  the  relevance  must  be 
explained 

Of  course,  the  learning  experience  is  in- 
complete if  taught  in  a  Tacuum 

Of  course,  the  content  of  course  offerlnc-J 
must  be  constantly  re-evaluated,  in  the  Ugh: 
of  differing  attitudes,  values,  and  substantive 
changes  in  the  various  arts  and  sciences. 

Dr.  Charles  Sllberman's  recent  book  en- 
titled. "Crisis  In  the  classroom"  Is  a  thought- 
provoking  s'.udy  and  commentary  on  the 
problems  of  curricula  relevance  and  a  more 
meaningful  articulation  of  the  relationahlp 
between  teacher  and  student 

Anyone  intimately  Involved  In  education, 
and  intellectually  honest  with  himself  can 
appreciate  and  understand  the  continuing 
need  for  developing  new  teaching  tecbniques- 

The  real  controversy  involves  not  the  rele- 
vance and  respoueive  aspects  of  inatttuticna 
of  higher  learning  but  an  unmistakably  clear 
definition  of  whether  a  college  should  become 
action  oriented  rather  than  learning  or  re- 
search oriented. 

Or  put  m  another  way:  whether  the  in- 
teraction of  the  college  vrlth  the  community 
Is  to  make  the  learning  process  more  relevant 
or  whether  it  is  a  means  of  fulfilling  a  need 
In  the  community,  as  a  surrogate  for  some 
organizational  structure  In  the  community 
that  failed  or  is  absent. 

Should  the  college  get  actively  involved 
In  solving  the  hotislng  crisis  by,  for  example, 
actually  constructing  low  cost  housing? 

Should  the  college  take  a  stand  a£  an  orga- 
nizational entity  on  a  domestic  or  foreign 
pollcv  of  the  government?  Should  Bentley 
College,  for  example.  insUtutioDally  come 
out  in  favor  of  or  against  the  SST? 

I  think  not.  But  the  college  or  university 
with  Its  accimiulated  knowledge  and  talent 
should  not  only  be  a  forum,  it  should  be  a 
catalyst  and  a  partner  with  other  organiza- 
tions within  tiiB  society  in  the  never  ending 
quest  for  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
plague  us — motivated  always  by  Ita  principal 
role  of  teaching  and  learning. 

Since  higher  education  can  be  the  most 
powerful  instrument  our  society  poeseases 
for  effecting  social  change:  academic  ixistt- 
lutions  should  continue  to  seek  truth,  should 
retain  their  traditional  role  as  centers  of 
learning,  unlilte  any  other  type  of  organiza- 
tions In  our  socie;y,  but  as  centers  of  learn- 
ing should  be  more  relevant  and  more  re- 
sponsive to  societal  needs. 

The  third  pan  of  the  crisis  in  nigtier  edu- 
cation involves  the  role  of  students  and  fac- 
ulties in  the  governance  of  institutions  as 
well  as  the  right  of  students  to  dissent  and 
protest. 

Let  me  briefly  state,  thai  most  InaUtutlons 
of  higher  learning  have  serlouily  lacked  in 
their  commtmlcatlon  with  faculties  as  well  as 
with  students,  I  think  it  can  be  said  cate- 
gorically tiiet  today  college  administrators 
have  acknowledged  the  serious  deficiencies 
In  this  regard  and  have  made  concerted,  and 
In  nuny  cases,  suocesaful  efforts  to  remedy 
this  situation.  As  Chairman  Henry  Bauch 
sUted.  Bentley  College  loo,  has  begun  to 
niove  In  this  direction. 

The  college  or  unlveralty  today,  is  looked 
upon  more  as  a  community,  more  democ- 
ratized In  Its  operations,  more  cognizant  at 
the  oontributlons  and  reoponaib 111  ties  of  all 
its  segments  and  more  senslUzed  to  tbe  de^ 
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BlrablWty  ol  t««n  effort  and  cooperftUon  as 
a  bailc  Ingredient  lor  succws. 

Tbia  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  dec!&lon- 
making  body  Is  now  competed  of  admlnls- 
ir»tors.  faculty  and  students  as  a  ruling 
trlumvlraie  but  rather  that  student  concern 
and  racultv  opinion  are  imponant  enough 
to  be  heard',  to  be  discussed  and  to  be  under- 
stood, before  administrative  decisions  are 
mode. 

As  to  the  dissent  and  protest,  we  all  recog- 
nize the  right  of  legitimate  dissent  and 
peaceful  protest  on  campuses,  as  elsewhere. 
The  democratic  process,  to  be  successful, 
requires  active  and  informed  participants, 
without  an  interchange  and  divergence  of 
views  the  human  mind  would  soon  6tAgnfi*e 
Underetondtng  U  Uxcreoaed  by  dialogue.  Life 
and  Itnowledge  today  ore  so  complex  that 
only  by  unrestrained  discussion  can  we  as- 
certain our  errors  and  prejudices. 

But  dissent  and  protest  that  violates  an- 
others  legitimate  rights  can  not  be  coun- 
tenanced. No  society  and  no  person  is  to 
completely  free  as  to  be  above  and  beyond 
some  sort  of  discipline. 

And  of  cotirse,  resort  to  intimidation  and 
physical  violence  is  Inimical  and  opposed 
to  the  purs\ilt  of  knowledge  and  truth  which 
forma  the  very  basis  for  the  existence  of  any 
institution  ot  higher  learning,  not  to  men- 
Uon  lU  incon^jatlbUlty  in  a  democratic 
society. 

What  has  Bentley  College  done — what  can 
Bencley  College  do  to  help  alleviate  the  Im- 
pact of  this  3  fold  crisis? 

Cognizant  of  the  money  pinch,  we  have 
Instituted  economies  to  cut  non-academic 
operating  expenses  and  thereby  operate  more 
•fflelcntly. 

Wa  ore  planning  greater  utilization  of  our 
physical  plant  and  faciliUes  including  a  more 
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antlcloated  and  recognized  the  ro'.e  in  our 
society  of  the  quote  •liberally  educated 
speclAUst"  acknowledging,  that  the  profes- 
sionally trained  occountant  can  better  serve 
his  profcH^ilon  as  well  as  society  with  a  proper 
balance  and  background  of  liberal  arts.  To 
quota  a  public  relations  piece  we  have  util- 
ized in  our  Institutional  promotions:  "after 
we  teach  you  everything  about  money,  we 
teach  you  that  money  isn't  everything." 

Oliver  Wsndel!  Holmes  once  sold  "the 
mode  through  which  the  inevlUble  comes  to 
pass  is  effort." 

For  53  years  Bentley  College  has  been  in 
the  forefron'.  as  an  acknowledged  leader  in 
the  education  and  training  of  accoun:ant9. 
By  petitioning  to  expand  our  degree  grant- 
ing authority,  Bentley  College  seeks  the  right 
to  grant  degrees  in  areas  In  addl-lon  to  ac- 
count )ng  where  we  have  already  demon- 
strated proflclcncy  and  experleuce.  To  thus 
broaden  our  horlzoa  academically  by  re- 
taining and  Unprovlng  our  preeminence  aa  a 
leader  In  the  Held  of  accoimtlng.  while  at 
the  some  time  offering  degrees  in  other 
areas  where  we  have  proven  competence, 
with  our  talented  and  dedicated  faculty  of 
over  one  hundred. 

On  behalf  of  the  administration  of  Bent- 
ley College  and  myself  I  pledge  and  commit 
Bentley  College  to  continue  to  carry  on  its 
tradlUons.  by  expanding  Its  curricula  and  Its 
faculty  to  meet  the  complexities  and  the  de- 
mands of  present  day  society; 

I  pledge  and  commit  Bentley  College  to 
provide  business  with  graduates  capable  of 
achieving  the  goals  of  modern  corporate, 
private,  and  public  administration:  and  to 
provide  society  with  informed,  humane  citi- 
zens aware  of  their  rlghU  and  cognizant  of 
their  responsibilities; 

And   It    conclusion   X  pledge  and  commit 

^ "of 

academic  excellence   with  relevance.  Thank 
you. 


comprehensive  summer  program  and  expand-      Bentley  College  to  the  continuing  pursuit 

ed  continuing  education  offerings.  -      ■      — -^   — '^- 

We  have  inaugurated  an  Inter-lnstHu- 
uonal  cooperative  program,  a  consortium 
with  Regis  College  and  with  Cardinal  Cush- 
tng  College  whereby  each  coUege's  Institu- 
tional resource*  can  be  conserved  and  avail- 
able resotirces  utlUxed  more  effectively,  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication. 

In  keeping  with  the  general  need  and  de- 
sire to  inter-act  with  the  community,  as  an 
educational  force,  we  have  Instituted  a  fed- 
eral tax  forum  and  on  institute  for  oon- 
sumer  education  whereby  the  knowledge, 
skill  and  facilities  of  our  college  community 
can  be  utilized  in  two.  fast  growing  areas 
of  community  concern,  taxation  and  con- 
sumer oriented  legislation. 

I  would  like  to  report  that  last  Friday 
Bentlev  College  met  the  Hayden  Foundation 
challenge  of  August  1969  by  raising  8300,000 
to  thereby  receive  an  unrestricted  grant  of 
1100.000.  The  board  ot  trustees  voted  unan- 
imously to  apply  this  1100.000  toward  the 
oonstruciion  of  a  much  needed  physical  ed- 
ucation center. 

There  have  been  many  significant  mile- 
stones In  Bentley  CoUege  History. 

In  1917  when  Harry  C.  Bentley  founded 
the  Benttey  School 

In  1948  when  the  school  became  a  non- 
profit organization 

In  iBfll  when  the  Bentley  School  became 
a  college  with  the  right  to  grant  degrees,  a 
bachelor  of  science  In  accounting  and  an 
associate  in  science  of  accounting. 

In  1968  when  Bentley  College  moved  onto 
this  beautiful  new  campxis 

In  1970.  on  September  16  when  Bentley 
College  petitioned  the  SUte  Board  of  Higher 
Education  for  the  right  to  grant  Baccalau- 
reate degrees  in  other  business  disciplines 
and  in  the  liberal  arts  in  addition  to  ac- 
counting 

A  recent  commission  report  by  M.I.T.  rec- 
ommended a  greater  emphasis  on  humane 
learning  and  a  greater  concern  with  the  re- 
qKnialble  social  use  of  sciences  and  tech- 
nology.    Bentley    CoUege.    many    years    ago, 


THE  QUALITY  OF  OUR 
ENVIRONMENT 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President. 
much  has  been  said  In  the  Chambers  In 
recent  days  about  the  quality  of  oiir  en- 
vironment. A  lot  of  it  true,  and  a  lot  of 
it  not  quite  so  true.  In  order  that  all  of 
us  might  have  a  better  understanding  of 
what  this  serious  problem  really  amounts 
to.  I  have  turned  to  Mr.  W.  T.  Pecora. 
Director  of  the  VS.  Geological  Survey, 
for  two  of  his  writings  on  the  subject. 

One  was  a  commencement  address  en- 
titled "Science  and  the  Quality  of  Our 
Environment."  made  to  George  Washing- 
ton University  on  June  7.  1970.  The  other 
entitled  "Resources  and  Environment — 
Quest  for  Balance."  appeared  in  Mining 
Congress  Journal  of  August  1970. 

I  ask  unanimoufi  consent  that  both  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

SctEHCE    AND    THX    QCALTTY    OF    Otm 

Environbicnt 
(By  W.  T.  Pecora) 

T  want  to  talk  to  you  about  a  new  ethic 
thut  Is  developing  in  American  science.  I 
hope  It  Is  not  a  fad  and  wUl  persist  In  future 
years.  Scientists  who  years  ago  merely  looked 
out  of  the  windows  of  their  ivory  towers  are 
now  walking  down  the  steps  to  Join  the  world 
around  them. 

Primitive  man  took  what  he  could  from 
nature  to  stay  alive,  and  he  stood  in  awe  at 
natural  phenomena  he  oould  not  understand. 
Prom  this  precarious  beginning  evolved  a 
complex  society  which  atlU  takes  from  nattire 


to  fulfill  Its  needs.  In  some  quarters,  man  ti 
now  indicted  for  all  his  environmental  Ilia: 
and  yet  In  othera.  it  Is  held  that  nature  must 
be  shaped  as  man  requires  it. 

Tlxe  abiuty  to  maintain  an  acceptable  en- 
vironment, however,  can  be  hindered  by 
failure  to  recognl7>e  fundamental  earth  proc- 
esses. Environmental  degradation  Is  a  natural 
procedure  on  earth;  but  man  is  beginning 
to  contribute  to  that  degradtalon  in  large 
measures  in  certain  areas.  Not  all  modifica- 
tion of  our  environment  Is  degrading.  Some 
alteration  Is  acceptable.  Hazardous  changes 
must  certainly  be  avoided.  It  Is  inexcusable 
thot  we  shoiUd  fall  to  predict  responses  of 
natiu-e  consequent  to  our  own  actions.  Man 
has  begun  to  develop  an  awareness  that  bet- 
ter housekeeping  of  the  earth  must  be  prac- 
ticed as  he  continues  to  take  from  the  earth 
the  things  he  needs  and  uses. 

MAN  IS  EARTH  BOUND 

For  some  5  billion  years  the  plonet  Earth 
has  revolved  about  the  sun:  and  there  Is 
gnod  reason  to  believe  Us  Juurney  will  ex- 
tend beyond  another  5  billion  years. 
Throughout  this  period  the  earth  has  under- 
gone constant  change— mountains  have 
rl.ien  where  oceans  formerly  existed;  animal 
and  plant  species  have  nourished  and  be- 
come extinct;  earthquakes  and  volcanoes 
have  always  been  with  us;  rivers  and  plains 
have  appeared  and  reappeared;  and  glaciers 
have  covered  large  segments  of  the  planet 
many  times.  Although  on  Earth  but  a  few 
million  years  at  the  most,  man  has  In  the 
past  200  years  unraveled  a  great  deal  of 
earth  history  and  learned  ho'.v  to  use  the 
planet  to  meet  his  growing  needs  for  sur- 
vival. 

As  earthbound  residents,  we  look  con- 
stantly, nevertheless,  to  other  planets.  The 
moon,  satellite  of  the  earth,  has  already  been 
visited  and  found  to  be  totally  hostile  to 
man.  The  surfaice  of  Venus  Is  too  hot  for 
us.  and  Mars  offers  little.  If  any  hope.  The 
other  planets  are  out  of  the  question.  Man, 
Indeed,  is  earthbound  and  we  must  leom  to 
accept  this  Inescapable  circumstance  how- 
ever great  our  expectations. 

WHAT  IS  THX  MEAsnoe  OF  PaOCBXSS? 
Man  has  achieved  phenomenal  advance 
over  10,000  years  in  the  face  of  a  world  pop- 
ulation increase  from  a  few  mUUon  then  to 
3'^  billion  today.  The  complex  development 
of  society  over  this  period  was  accomplished 
because  man  has  an  intellect  that  could  In- 
novate, plan,  acquire  information,  store  It. 
pass  It  along  to  succeeding  generatlona,  and 
increase  the  level  of  his  systemic  Intellect 
through  research  and  development. 

Man  now  truly  Inhabits  the  entire  planet. 
He  has  crossed  mountains  and  oceans,  ex- 
plored the  pole^.  and  burrowed  deeply  under- 
ground. The  primitive  observer  of  nature 
has  developed  Into  the  creative  sclentlste  of 
modem  society.  Those  qumqueremes  of 
Nlnevah  have  developed  Into  sleek  jet  air- 
craft: simple  mathematical  devices  that 
were  developed  separately  in  different  civili- 
zations have  grown  Into  complex  modem 
computer  systems;  signal  drums  have  blos- 
somed into  telecommunications  oysteroa  that 
link  hemlBpheres.  Real  time  for  man  now 
has  real  meaning.  Status  quo  nuiy  have 
meaning  for  other  species  on  earth;  but  for 
man  there  Is  no  status  quo  because  of  hla 
intellectual  capability. 

RCSOtncE  NEXDS  OP  TBE  UWITBO  STATES 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  mineral  reaouree 
needs  of  the  society  that  makes  up  the 
United  States  of  America.  Within  the  Ufe 
span  of  200  million  people  now  living  to  the 
United  States,  this  nation  will  conBume  from 
the  earth:  6'^  quadrillion  gallons  of  water. 
7'i  bUllon  tons  of  Iron  ore.  1V4  bUUon  tons 
of  aluminum  ore.  1  billion  tons  of  phosphate 
rock.  100  million  tons  of  copper,  and  so 
forth,  . . . 
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In  40  years,  our  population  wUl  double. 
Just  think  of  the  added  requirements  of  the 
next  gcneratloni 

Water  usage  will  triple  by  the  year  2.000 

Energy  requirements  will  triple  bv  the  year 
2,000 

By  the  year  2.000  we  will  have  to  construct 
as  many  houses  and  other  facilities  as  now 
cxl3t  In  the  United  States. 

This  staggering  amount  nf  natural  mineral 
resources  upon  which  the  sustenance  of  the 
Nation  depends  imposes  a  tremendous  task 
of  new  discovery,  and  new  development.  How 
can  we  do  this  without  changing  the  char- 
acter of  our  environment:  for  society  must 
also  provide  against  exceislve  noise,  exces- 
sive pollution,  and  excessive  degradation  of 
the  landscape,  water-scape,  and  sea-scape. 

If  this  be  the  situation  for  the  United 
States,  certainly  resource  needs  Tor  the  rest  of 
the  world  command  even  greater  attention. 
Developing  nations  seek  fulflllmeni  In  health 
and  economic  betterment.  The  crust  of  the 
earth  which  provides  these  resources  la 
worldwide  and  knowledge  about  it  gained  in 
one  country  can  be  used  to  good  advantage 
by  scientists  and  engineers  in  others.  Does 
the  crurt  of  the  earth  have  the  potential  to 
provide  for  man's  needs?  The  problem  for 
mankind  is  universal — planetary — not  na- 
tional. Wars  must  cease  and  man's  society 
must  one  day  be  planetlzed  If  the  Epecles, 
Homo  sapiens,  shall  persist  on  this  earth. 

If  we  must  therefore  take  from  the  earth 
to  provide  for  ourselves  we  must  employ 
value  Judgment  and  trade-off  concepts  In 
deciding  how  much  to  uke  from  our  environ- 
ment, where  to  take  It.  and  how  to  leave  It  in 
the  t.aklng  and  using.  Take  and  uoe  we  must 
or  we  cannot  survive  as  a  species  on  earth. 

THE    WEED   rOE    INVESTORT 

If  the  earth  shall  provide  the  materials  for 
the  survival  of  man's  society,  then  a  prudent 
society  must  provide  for  an  Intimate  under- 
standing of  the  earth.  Inquiry  into  geologic 
processes  that  have  operated  over  the  span 
oT  earth  history — and  operate  today — con- 
tinuing inventory  of  ctirrent  and  potential 
reaouroes.  and  continuing  etiort  to  develop 
new  techniques  for  Information-gathering 
systems.  Research  la  a  costly  Investment;  but 
It  pays  off  handsomely  In  long  term  benefits. 
Too  often  a  society  thinks  only  of  "now." 
The  cumulative  benefit  of  early  research  en- 
deavors, on  hindsight,  la  a  superb  demonstra- 
tion that  today's  long  term  Is  tomorrow's 
short  term.  Time,  for  man.  Is  a  long  con- 
tlnutim. 

The  best  example  of  this  la  the  research 
mapping  systems  that  have  been  developed 
m  the  past.  These  include  base  topographic 
maps,  geologic  maps,  hydrologlc  maps,  geo- 
physical mapa.  geocheralcal  maps,  and  the- 
matic, environmental,  special  subject  maps. 
All  of  these  are  the  products  of  interulve  re- 
search effort.  I  am  concerned  that  the  pace  of 
doing  this  kind  of  work  has  slowed  down  in 
recent  years  and  I  predict  that  our  society 
will  suffer  for  It  because  decisions  will  be 
made  without  background  information.  Our 
program  priorities  will  have  to  be  raordered 
because  of  Increasing  needs  and  resource 
conflicts  of  a  World  society  that  baa  a  divine 
right  under  God  to  utilize  our  planet's  total 
natural  resources  and  to  better  the  lot  oT 
man  on  earth. 

PaiMAET    NATTONAt.    GOALS 

The  United  States,  from  its  very  Inception, 
hoe  been  accused  of  placing  too  much  em- 
phasis upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth  and 
too  much  effort  in  raising,  through  industry. 
Its  so-called  standard  of  living.  This  view 
waa  first  stated  unequivocally  in  1B31  by 
Alexis  de  TVMiquevllle,  a  French  Nobleman 
who  vlilted  this  country  when  It  hod  34 
states  and  is  mlllloa  people.  Similar  viewi 
are  being  stated  today,  aa  we  have  grown 
to  50  sutes  and  200  mllllan  people.  The 
American  democracy  and  Its  free  enterprise 
system  Is  a  great  and  succeesful  experiment. 


the  first  of  its  kind  In  the  history  of  civili- 
zation. I.  personally,  see  nothing  wrong  with 
dedication  of  individuals,  or  groups,  toward 
amassment  of  wealth  through  honest  In- 
dustry. But  in  the  process  of  achieving  these 
goals  our  mature  society  unwittingly,  or 
knowingly  has  permitted  deterioration  of 
other  values,  not  measurable  In  dollars  or 
numbers,  and  which  affect  the  quality  of  In- 
dividual life  In  many  ways.  Hbs  the  growth 
of  science  and  technology  In  discovery  and 
utilization  of  our  basic  resources  tolled  In 
some  ways  and  In  many  places  to  retain  or 
fortify  man's  natural  environment,  ur  was 
the  failure  a  result  of  Inadequate  planning — 
or  perhaps  too  much  of  economics? 

aOME    MTTHS    ABOtTT    OUB    ENVIBONUENT 

It  Lb  believed  by  many  people  In  this  coun- 
try that  It  is  man  who  la  degrading  and 
polluting  his  environment  because  of  our 
modern  Industrial  society.  Some  myths,  how- 
ever, need  to  be  destroyed.  Let  me  cite  a  few 
to  demonstrate  that  natural  processes  are  by 
far  the  principal  agents  in  modifying  our 
environment.  This  La  not  to  excuse  or  put 
aside  what  man  does,  but  rather  to  put 
man's  actions  in  proper  natural  perspective. 
Those  individuals  who  speak  about  restor- 
ing our  inherited  environment  of  pure  olr, 
pure  rain,  pxut  rivers,  pure  lakes,  and  pure 
coastlines  never  had  a  course  In  geology. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  more  than  100 
million  tons  of  fixed  nitrogen  In  the  form 
of  ammonia  and  nitrates  Is  annually  trans- 
ferred from  the  atmosphere  to  the  surface 
of  the  earth  as  part  of  a  natural  precipitation 
process.  In  the  United  States  alone  there 
falls  upon  the  face  of  our  land  annually  more 
than  4  million  tons  of  tabic  salt.  2%  million 
tons  of  sodium  sulphate,  and  39  million  totis 
of  calcium  compounds — all  In  rain  water. 

Particulate  matter  and  natural  gases  dis- 
persed from  the  volcanoes  is  a  continuing 
phenomenon.  Prom  three  eruptions  alone, 
the  Krokatau  eruption  In  Java  r]883).  the 
Mount  Katmal  eruption  In  Alaska  (1912). 
and  the  Hekla  eruption  In  Iceland  (19471 
more  paniculate  matter  In  the  form  of  dust 
and  ash  and  more  combined  gasee  weK 
ejected  Into  the  atmoephere  than  from  all 
of  mankind's  activity.  Add  to  known  volcanic 
activity  the  normal  action  of  winds,  forest 
fires,  and  evaporation  from  the  sea,  and  we 
can  readily  conclude  that  man  Is  an  Insignif- 
icant agent  In  the  total  picture,  although  he 
Is  becoming  an  import.ant  agent  in  extreme- 
ly local  context. 

We  have  long  been  led  to  believe  that  water 
Issuing  from  natural  springs  is  pure  and 
beneficial  to  health  because  of  Its  purity. 
The  fiprtngs  issuing  into  the  Arkansaa  and 
Red  Riven  carry  17  tons  of  salt  per  minute. 
In  the  Lower  Ctoiorado  River  salt  sprlnga 
carry  1,500  tons  of  salt  per  dav  The  Lemon- 
ade Springs  m  New  Mexico  carry  900  pounds 
of  sulphuric  acid  per  million  pounds  of  water 
(900  ppm)  which  is  ten  times  the  acid  con- 
centration of  most  acid  mine  streams  tn  the 
ootmtry.  Hot  Springs  lu  Yellowatone  Park 
is  likewise  many  times  more  acidic  than  the 
typical  acid  stream  in  a  coal  mining  district. 
The  Azure  Yampah  spring  in  Oolorodo  con- 
iHins  eight  times  the  radium  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  sets  as  a  sole  limit. 

The  lakes  and  ponds  throughout  geologic 
history  have  gone  through  a  life  cycle  of 
birth,  mottirlty.  old  age,  and  disappearance. 
No  lake  is  truly  permanent.  The  Great  Salt 
Lake  la  hearing  its  dying  stages.  Once  30,000 
sq.  mi.  in  area,  (Lake  Bonneville).  It  Is  now 
only  960  cq.  ml.  in  area.  Many  thousanda  of 
years  ago  It  was  essentially  a  fresh  water 
like,  fed  during  the  pluvial  period  of  the 
Great  Ice  Age,  and  now  It  is  about  ten  times 
as  salty  as  sea  water. 

We  frequently  hear  that  Lake  Erie  U  dead. 
This  Lfi  pure  rubbish.  Lake  Erie  is  the  shal- 
lowest of  the  Great  Lakes,  was  created  10.000 
to  20.000  years  ago  and.  barring  another  Ice 
Age.  has  several  thousands  of  yean  yet  to 
go  before  aenllUy.  The  western  part  of  the 


lake  Is  an  extremely  shallow  shelf  and  re- 
celvea  a  large  amount  of  nattiral  organic 
material  transported  from  the  surrounding 
terrain.  Here  is  where  the  algae  growth  has 
always  been  present.  Lake  Erie,  according  to 
J.  E.  Kinney,  has  continually  produced  about 
50%  of  the  fish  catch  of  the  entire  Great 
Lakes  system,  consistently  over  the  past  100 
years.  This  Is  not  a  mark  of  a  dead  lake. 
Green  Bay.  of  Lake  Michigan,  so  named  by 
the  flTE:  settlers  because  of  the  green  color 
of  the  algae  so  prevalent  In  the  Bay  is.  like 
the  western  shallow  part  of  Lake  Erie,  the 
source  of  a  great  amount  of  organic  matter — 
and  fish!  The  food  supply  for  aquatic  life  Is 
high  m  these  environments.  The  oxygen  sup- 
ply, unfortunately,  diminishes  as  algae 
growth  Increases,  as  this  portion  of  the  lake 
becomes  more  and  more  Bhallow  and  as  or- 
ganic material  Is  swept  Into  the  water, 
whether  from  natural  or  human  sources. 
Every  lake  or  pond,  whether  natural  or  mon- 
mode.  faces  a  similar  life  history.  Shallow 
estuartes — likewise.  This  Is  the  natural  law. 

The  rivers  of  our  tiation  are  being  called 
dirty  because  of  the  works  of  man.  We  must 
understand  that  rtvera  are  the  natural  trans- 
port systems  for  sediment  and  humus  (or- 
ganic matter  1  washed  doimhiU  by  the  rains 
that  fall  upon  the  land.  It  la  estimated  that 
the  Mississippi  River  comes  into  the  Gulf 
a  load  of  more  than  3  million  tons  of  sedi- 
ment per  day.  This  is  equivalent  to  a  doily 
load  of  40,000  freight  cars.  The  Porla  River 
In  ArlBona  is  probably  the  dirtiest  river  In 
the  world.  It  carries  500  times  as  much  sedi- 
ment as  the  Mlsslfialppt  River  per  unit  vol- 
ume of  water.  This  is  a  continuing  cotidltlon 
year  after  year.  Chemicals  are  also  trans- 
ported by  streams  in  phenomenal  amounts. 
The  Brasos  River  of  Texas,  for  example, 
transports  35.000  tons  of  dissolved  salt  per 
day.  Peace  Creek  In  Florida  carriers  twice 
the  concentration  of  fiuorlde  that  is  harm- 
ful to  teeth.  Many  rivers  and  streami 
throughout  the  nation  have  natural  qualities 
that  do  not  meet  the  public  health  standards 
for  drinking  water. 

The  ocean  has  been  the  natural  waste  sink 
for  the  large-scale,  natural  pollution  process 
of  the  earth.  The  character  of  the  ocean  It- 
aelf  has  changed  slowly  throtighout  geologic 
time,  while  it  has  continually  supported 
abundant  life  of  all  varletlee. 

MAN    AS    A   GXOLOCIC    ACCNT 

It  must  be  quite  evident  that,  oltbougb 
natural  earth  proceases  dwarf  the  actions  of 
man  In  a  total  context,  man  can  become  a 
major  geologic  agent  In  a  epeclflc  or  local 
context.  This  Inter  reaction  of  man  with  na- 
ture is  without  question  a  most  Important  is- 
sue of  future  yean.  In  a  society  that  has 
reached  maturity  In  the  Industrtol  sense,  the 
issue  of  environmental  alteration  becomes 
more  and  more  acute.  It  la  within  this  frame- 
work that  certain  actions  100  or  300  years 
ago  are  now  considered  sinful.  What  ore  some 
solutions  to  our  dilemma? 

The  philosophy  of  englneertng  project  cost 
is  being  modified  to  allow  for  certain  actions 
which  In  the  past  were  not  factored  Into  our 
cost  analyses.  A  mineral  resource,  for  exam- 
ple, should  not  be  developed  unless  It  Is  rlcb 
enough  to  support  proper  restoration  or  re- 
utlllzatloD  of  the  land.  A  major  pipeline  tra- 
versing Alaska  some  800  miles  should  not  be 
constructed  without  added  safeguardB  to  pro- 
tect the  nattiral  envlrotunent.  Offshore  drOl- 
Ing  for  petroletun  should  not  be  endorsed 
without  the  added  cost  of  providing  maxi- 
mum safeguards  against  pollution.  Cities  and 
industries  should  not  use  the  water  avail- 
able from  natural  sources  without  factoring 
in  the  cost  of  returning  the  water  to  a  usa- 
ble state.  The  smokestacks  of  our  refl.nerie8 
and  energy  plants  roust  not  use  materials 
that  put  unwanted  matter  Into  our  air.  The 
science  and  technology  which  bos  mode  poo- 
elblo    the   great   advance   of   mankind   can 
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Burelj  p»y  MtenUon  to  UM*  waxun  mmI 

^S^SnmeniiigH'cles  have  bwn  urged  by  th. 
S^STw  regul»M  thMe  matters,  but  wbo 

I^eUoTMe  tM  Bltu»tlon.  It  mu.t  be  the 
^plTwhether  through  their  tM  p^OclpB- 
S^n  «  whether  It  b.  In  lb.  '"«'>"  «»'° 
»  nroduct.  the  people  must  p»y  the  co« 
Mth  m  d^ll-"  -^^  '"  acceptable  l.nclK.pe 
SaipS  tor  taking  from  the  ennrooment 
what^ianilnd  needa.  We  who  represent 
TcSTnce^d  technology  should  hejible  to 
^  how  re«.urcee  can  >«  "'"^„,'^ 
minimal  alteraUon  or  degradation  ot  the 
wvlronment.  We  can  do  this,  however,  only 
b?  nilclng  a  complete  Inventory  ot  cauie 
^d^S«^ln  other  """"-^P*"*"*  o"t  our 
coeta    and    trade    oUa    In    more    than    Just 

dollars.  „__. 

a  UJOK  TO  TBI  ruiuaa 
We  and  ourselvea  In  the  mldat  of  a  «m- 
fllct  between  the  need  to  develop  the  earth  » 
r«K,urc.s  and  the  desire  to  pre«^e  tie 
earths  environment— both,  presumably,  for 
tw  aalvatlon  of  manUnd.  1°''"'"?',^'""': 
opment  haa  become  synoaymoua  with  WaU 
smet-  and  American  Industry,  envied 
SXi  t^  world.  IS  in  trouble  within  It. 
own  country  b«:aus.  of  past  •>>i««Jo^« 
envuonment  In  the  name  or  low«t  ooet. 
profit  haa  become  an  ugly  word  and  the 
concept  of  science  and  englneenng,  onoe 
honored  as  a  service  to  mankind.  Is  now 
bemg  ridiculed  In  many  place*. 

Must  one  choose  between  the  two  ooncepta 
or  can  one  seek  balance  as  we  move  Into  the 
future?  The  first  judgment  must  dlsungulsh 
between  danger  and  aeslheucs:  because 
change  Is  Inevitable  In  any  developing  soci- 
ety The  pace  of  change  Is  a  [unction  ot  the 
choice  ot  people,  as  It  sh:.uld  be  If  the 
people  wUl  speak  out.  Utt  ua  think  about 
Se  words  of  Ixjwell  In  his  tribute  to  Crom- 
well: 

•Hew  tunee  demand  new  measures  and  new 
men; 
The  World  sdvances.  and  In  ume  outgrows 
The  laws  that  In  our  fathers  day  were  beat; 
And  doubtless,  after  us  some  better  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we. 
Made  wiser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth," 


(Prom  the  Mining  Oongrees  Journal,  August 

1870) 
toaouacaa  axb  Brvimonscajii  Quui  ro« 
BAlaJfcz 
(By  W.  T.  Pecora) 
Ancient  man  Uved  In  harmony  with 
nature  HU  eilstence  was  precarious  but  he 
accepted  the  good  and  the  bad  as  quallUes 
beyond  his  control  and  he  stood  In  awe  et 
natural  phenomena  he  could  not  understand. 
From  this  humble  beginning  evolved  our 
present  wjclety  which  now  Indicts  man  for 
all  environmental  Ills  and  assumes  that  na- 
ture can  be  shaped  to  meet  his  every  need. 
The  ability  to  maintain  an  acceptable  en- 
vironment can  be  hindered  by  failure  to  rec- 
onlse  basic  earth  processes  and  quality  pat- 
terns beyond  our  control,  with  the  Intel- 
lectual development  now  achieved  by  man.  It 
la  Isexcuaable  that  we  should  fall  to  predict 
mponsea  of  nature  consequent  to  our  own 
development.  Environmental  degradation  Is  a 
natural  process  on  earth.  Man.  however.  Is 
beginning  to  contribute  to  that  degradation 
m  large  measure  In  certain  areas.  Man  has 
begun  to  develop  an  awareness  that  better 
housekeeping  of  the  earth  must  be  practiced 
as  he  continues  to  take  from  the  earth  the 
things  he  needs  and  oae«. 

naxxT  isaTH  i»  Malt's  nans 
I>Dr  aome  S  blUlon  years  the  planet  Earth 
has  revolved  about  the  sun;  and  there  Is  good 
I  to  believe  tu  Journey  will  eitend  be- 


yond another  5  blUlon  years.  Throughout 
thta  period  the  earth  haa  undergone  con- 
stant change — mountains  have  risen  where 
oceans  formerly  eilsted;  animal  and  plant 
species  have  flourished  and  become  ektlnct; 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes  have  always  been 
with  us;  rivers  and  plains  have  appeared  and 
reappeared:  and  glaciers  have  covered  large 
segments  ot  the  planet  many  times.  Al- 
though on  Earth  but  a  few  million  years  at 
the  most,  man  has  in  the  past  200  years 
unraveled  a  great  deal  of  earth  history  and 
learned  how  to  use  the  planet  to  meet  his 
growing  needs  for  survival. 

As  earthbouud  residents,  we  look  con- 
suntly.  nevertheless,  to  other  planets.  One. 
the  Moon,  satelUte  of  the  earth,  has  alread.. 
been  visited  and  found  to  be  totally  hostile 
to  man.  The  surface  ot  Venus  Is  too  hot  for 
us.  and  Mars  oilers  lltUe,  If  any  hope.  The 
other  planets  are  simply  out  of  the  quesUon. 
Man.  indeed.  Is  earthbound  and  we  muat 
learn  to  accept  thu  Inescapable  circum- 
stance. 

Of  the  billions  of  galaxies  that  exist  In  the 
universe,  perhaps  there  U  at  least  one  other 
solar  system  like  ours  with  a  planet  In  the 
same  solar  position-  Wherever  that  may  be.  it 
is  beyond  our  reach,  however  great  our  ex- 
pectation. We  must  learn  to  live  on  this 
planet  throughout  our  full  existence  as  one 
fipccies. 

crra-izATioN  ALWAYS  MOTxs  roiwAxn 
Man  has  achieved  phenomenal  advance 
over  10000  years  in  the  face  of  a  world  popu- 
lauon  increase  from  a  tew  million  then  to 
3Vi  billion  today.  The  complex  development 
of  society  over  this  period  was  accompUshed 
because  man  has  an  InteUect  that  could  In- 
novate, plan,  acquire  Information,  store  It, 
pais  It  along  to  succeeding  generations,  and 
increase  the  level  ot  lu  systemic  Intellect 
through  research  and  development.  What  has 
often  been  called  intellectual  curiosity,  as 
directed  toward  our  total  environment.  Is 
really  a  necessity  by  society  It  It  Is  to  avert 
disaster. 

Man  now  truly  Inhablu  the  enUre  pUnet. 
He  has  crossed  mountains  and  oceans,  ex- 
plored the  poles,  and  burrowed  deeply  under- 
ground. The  simple  but  astute  primitive  ot>- 
server  of  nature  and  natural  processes  haa 
developed  Into  the  creaUve  sciential  who 
servea  mans  mind  In  seeking  to  feed  the 
technologic  engines  of  modern  society.  Those 
unique  qulnqueremes  of  ancient  times  have 
developed  Into  Jet  aircraft;  simple  mathe- 
matical devices  that  were  developed  sepa- 
rately In  dlBerent  clvllliaOons  have  grown 
into  complex  modern  computer  systems;  sig- 
nal drums  have  blossomed  Into  telecommu- 
nications systems  that  link  hemispheres. 
Real  Ume  for  man  now  haa  real  meaning,  and 
you  are  part  of  all  ot  this.  Tou  caimot  Ignore 
nor  escape  your  role.  Your  generation  will  do 
deeds  only  dreamed  of  by  mine.  Just  as  my 
generation  made  a  giant  step  trom  my 
fathers.  The  status  quo  may  have  meaning 
for  other  species  on  earth;  but  for  man  there 
IS  no  status  quo  because  of  his  Intellectual 
capabiuty. 

raoJXCTxs  Kiaonaci  nexm  or  tki  tJNTTiD 

STATIS 


as  many  bouses  and  other  facilities  as  now 
exist  In  the  United  States. 

This  staggering  amount  ot  natural  min- 
eral resources  upon  which  the  sustenance  of 
the  Nation  dependa  Imposes  a  tremendous 
task  of  nev^  di^overy.  ai,d  new  development. 
How  can  we  do  this  without  changing  the 
character  oi  our  envlrunuient;  for  society 
must  also  provide  against  exceai>lve  noise, 
exces&lve  pollution,  excessive  degri^datloa  cl 
the  landscape,  water-scape,  and  sea-scape. 
VVe  do  want  the  best  of  all  worltliil 

If  this  be  the  situation  for  the  United 
sts'.es.  certainly  resource  needs  for  the  rest 
ot  the  world  command  even  greater  atten- 
'.:au.  Developing  nations  seek  fulfillment  In 
iicalth  and  eccnunjic  betterment.  Tlie  crust 
of  the  earth  Is  worldwltle  and  knowledge 
gained  In  one  country  can  be  used  to  good 
Bdvant&ge  by  scientists  and  euglueera  In 
others.  Tl'.c  crust  of  the  earth  has  full  po- 
tential to  provide  for  msn'a  needs  If  we  have 
the  motivation  to  procure  and  develop.  The 
problem  tor  mankind  is  urUverwU — plune- 
tarj- — not  national.  Certainly  International 
competltioa  cannot  go  on  forever;  wars  must 
ceiise  and  man's  society  must  be  plauetlzed 
It  the  species.  Homo  sapiens,  shall  persist  on 
this  earth. 

If  we  must  therefore  take  from  the  earth 
to  provide  for  ourselves  we  must  employ 
value  Judgment  and  trade-off  concepts  In 
deciding  how  much  to  take  from  our  en- 
vironment, where  to  take  It.  and  how  to 
leave  It  In  the  taking  and  using.  Take  and 
use  we  must  or  we  cannot  survive  as  a 
species  on  earth. 

THE  MZED  roa  axsxAacH 
If  the  earth  shall  provide  the  materials 
for  the  survival  of  nian's  society,  then  a  pru- 
dent society  must  provide  for  an  Intimate 
understanding  of  the  earth.  Inquiry  Into 
geologic  processes  that  have  operated  over 
the  span  of  earth  history,  and  operate  to- 
day, continuing  Inventory  of  current  and 
potential  resources,  and  continuing  effort  to 
develop  new  techniques  for  Information- 
gathering  systems.  Beaearch  and  techno- 
logic development  are  costly  inveetmenta; 
but  they  pay  oil  handsomely  In  long  term 
benefits.  Too  often  a  society  thinks  only 
of  "now."  The  cumulative  benefits  of  early 
endeavora,  on  hlndalgbt.  are  superb  demon- 
stration that  today's  long  term  Is  tomor- 
row's short  term.  Time,  for  man,  Is  a  long 
continuum. 

The  best  example  of  tbU  Is  the  baalc  map- 
ping systems  that  have  been  developed  In 
the  past.  These  Include  base  topographic 
maps,  geologic  mapa.  hydrologic  maps,  geo- 
physical maps,  geochemlcal  maps,  and  the- 
matic, environmental,  special  subject  maps. 
All  ot  these  are  the  products  of  Intensive 
research  effort.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
pace  ot  doing  this  kmd  of  work  has  slowed 
down  in  recent  years  and  I  predict  that  our 
society  wUl  suffer  for  It.  Our  prlorltlea  wUl 
have  to  be  reordered  because  of  tncreealng 
needs  ot  a  World  society  that  has  a  divine 
right  under  God  to  utilise  our  planet's  total 
resources  and  to  better  the  lot  of  man  on 
earth. 


Let's  take  a  look  at  the  resource  needs  ot 
the  society  that  makes  up  the  United  states 
ot  America.  We  are  at  the  apex  of  clylUaUon. 
and  yet  within  the  lifespan  of  200  miUlco 
people  now  living  In  the  United  States,  this 
nation  will  consume  from  the  earth:  614 
quadrillion  gallons  of  water.  1%  billion  tons 
of  Iron  ore.  1  "4  bllUon  tons  of  aluminum  ore. 
1  billion  tons  of  phosphate  rock.  100  million 
tons  of  copper,  and  so  forth  .  .  . 

In  40  years,  our  popuUtlon  will  double. 
Just  think  of  the  added  requirements  of  the 
next  generation  I  ^^ 

Water  usage  will  triple  by  the  year  3000. 

Energy    requirements   wUl    triple    by   the 

^'"y  the  year  3000  we  will  h«T«  to  coMtruct 


PaiMAKT  WATlONAt  UaOOVCKS  0OAL8 

The  United  States,  trom  lu  very  Inception. 
has  been  accmed  of  placing  too  much  em- 
phasis upon  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
ai\d  too  much  effort  In  railing,  through  In- 
dustry. Ita  so-called  standard  ot  living.  This 
view  was  first  stated  unequivocally  In  1831 
by  Alexis  de  Tocquevllle.  a  French  noble- 
man who  visited  this  country  when  It  had 
24  Btatea  and  13  million  people.  Similar 
views  are  being  stated  today,  as  we  have 
pawn  to  60  states  and  200  million  people. 
The  American  democracy  and  Its  free  enter- 
prise system  Is  a  great  and  successful  exp«l- 
ment.  the  first  of  Ita  kind  In  the  history  of 
elvlllxatlon.  I.  personally,  see  nothing  wrong 
with  dedication  of  Individuals,  or  groups,  to- 
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ward  amMsment  at  wealth  through  honest 
Industry. 

But  in  th«  process  of  achieving  these  goals 
our  society  unwittingly,  or  knowingly,  has 
permitted  deterioration  of  other  values,  not 
measurable  In  dollars  or  numbers,  and  which 
affect  the  quality  of  Individual  life  In  many 
ways.  The  growtb  of  science  and  technology 
In  discovery  and  utilization  of  our  basic  re- 
sources has  failed  in  some  ways  and  In  many 
places  to  retain  or  fortify  man's  natural 
envlroiunent. 

SOUK   MTTHS  OT  Om  ENVaONUENT 

It  is  believed  by  many  people  that  man 
alone  is  degrading  and  polluting  bis  environ- 
ment because  of  our  modern  Industrial  so- 
ciety. Some  myths,  however,  need  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Let  me  cite  a  few  natural  earth 
processes  to  demonstrate  that  natural  proc- 
esses are  by  tar  the  principal  agents  In  mod- 
ifying our  environment.  This  Is  not  to  ex- 
x-uae  or  put  asidt  what  man  does,  but  rather 
to  put  man's  actions  In  proper  natural  per- 
spective. Those  Individuals  who  speak  about 
restoring  our  Inherited  environment  of  piue 
atr.  pure  rain,  pure  water,  pure  lakes,  and 
pure  coastlines  Ignore  the  Inevitability  of 
nature. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  more  than  100 
million  tons  of  fixed  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia  and  nitrates  is  annually  trans- 
ferred from  the  atmosphere  to  the  surface 
of  the  e*rth  as  part  of  a  natural  precipita- 
tion process.  In  the  United  Sutes  alone 
there  falls  upon  the  face  of  our  land  an- 
nually more  than  4  million  tons  of  table  salt, 
2^  million  tons  of  aodlum  sulphate,  and 
36  mlUlon  tons  of  calcium  compounds— all 
In  rain  water. 

Particulate  matter  and  natural  gases  dis- 
persed from  the  volcanoes  is  a  continuing 
phenomenon.  Prom  three  eruptions  alone. 
the  Krakatau  eruption  in  Java  <1883).  the 
Mount  Kaimsl  eruption  In  Alaska  (1813). 
and  the  HekU  eruption  In  Iceland  (1M7) 
more  particulate  matter  In  the  form  of  dxist 
and  ash  and  more  combined  gaaes  were 
ejected  Into  the  atmosphere  than  from  all 
of  mankind's  activity.  Add  to  c\irrent  vol- 
canic processes  the  normal  action  of  winds, 
forest  fires,  and  evaporation  from  the  sea, 
and  we  can  readily  conclude  that  man  is  an 
Inalgnlficant  agent  In  the  total  picture,  al- 
though be  is  becoming  an  important  agent 
in  extremely  local  contex:. 

We  have  long  been  led  to  beUeve  that  water 
Issuing  from  natural  springs  is  pure  and 
beneficial  to  health  because  of  its  purity. 
The  springs  issuing  Into  the  Arkansas  and 
Red  Rivers  carry  17  tons  of  salt  per  minute. 
In  the  Lower  Colorado  River  salt  springs 
carry  1,600  tons  of  salt  per  day.  The  Lemon- 
ade Springs  In  New  Mexico  carry  aOO  pounds 
of  sulphuric  acid  per  million  pounds  of 
water,  which  la  ten  times  the  acid  ooncen- 
trauon  of  most  acid  mine  streams  in  the 
country.  Hot  Springs  In  Yellowstone  Park  Is 
likewise  many  times  more  acidic  than  the 
typical  acid  stream  in  a  coal  mining  district. 
Tlie  Azure  Tampah  spring  in  Colorado  con- 
tains eight  times  the  radium  that  the  Public 
Health  Ser^'ice  sets  as  a  safe  limit.  These  are 
but  a  few  examples  of  the  kind  of  pollution 
that  goea  on  continually  from  natural 
springs. 

The  lakes  and  ponds  throughout  geologic 
history  have  gone  through  a  life  cycle  of 
birth,  maturity,  old  age.  and  disappearance. 
No  lake  is  truly  permanent-  Some  of  our 
Inland  lakes  during  their  matxire  stage  be- 
come more  salty  than  the  ocean  itself.  The 
Oreat  Salt  Lake  is  neerlng  Its  dying  stages. 
Once  ao,000  sq.  ml.  in  area  (Lake  Bonne- 
ville), it  is  now  only  950  sq.  ml.  In  area. 
Many  thousands  of  jpears  ago  it  was  essen- 
tially a  freab  water  lake,  fed  during  the 
pluvial  period  of  the  Oreat  Ice  Age,  and  now 
It  la  about  ten  times  as  salty  as  sea  water. 

We  frequently  hear  that  Lake  Erie  is  dead. 
This  Is  pure  rubbish.  lAke  Erie  Is  the  shal- 


loweet  of  the  Oreat  Lakes,  was  created  about 
20.000  years  ago  and.  barring  another  Ice 
Age,  has  several  thousands  of  years  yet  to  go 
before  senility.  The  western  part  of  the  lake 
la  extremely  shallow  and  receives  a  large 
amDunt  of  natural  organic  material  trans- 
ported from  the  surrounding  terrain.  Here  Is 
where  the  algae  growth  has  always  been  pres- 
ent .  Lake  Erie  has  continually  produced 
about  60%  of  the  fish  catch  of  the  entire 
Oreat  Lakes  system,  consistenly  over  the  past 
100  years.  This  is  not  a  mark  of  a  dead  lake. 
Oreen  Bay,  of  Lake  Michigan,  so  named  by 
the  first  settlers  because  of  the  green  color 
of  the  algae  so  prevalent  in  the  Bay  is,  like 
the  western  shallow  part  of  l<ake  Erie,  the 
source  of  a  great  amount  of  organic  matter. 
The  food  supply  for  aquatic  life  is  high  in 
these  environments.  The  oxygen  supply,  un- 
fortunately, diminishes  as  algae  growtb  in- 
creases, as  this  portion  of  the  lake  becomes 
more  and  more  shallow  and  as  organic  ma- 
terial Is  swept  into  the  water,  whether  from 
natural  or  human  sources.  Every  lake  or 
pond  whether  natural  or  man-made,  faces 
a  similar  life  history.  Man  can  certainly 
better  or  worsen  a  natural  situation  like  this. 

The  rivers  of  our  nation  are  being  called 
dirty  because  of  the  works  of  man.  We  must 
understand  that  tbe  river  systems  of  the 
land  are  the  natural  transport  systems  for 
sediment  washed  downhill  by  the  rains  that 
fall  upon  the  land.  It  is  estimated  that  tbe 
Mlsslaaippi  River  carries  into  the  Oulf  a  load 
of  more  than  2  million  toos  of  sediment  per 
day.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  load  of  40.000 
freight  car*.  The  Colorado  River  carries  into 
Lake  Mead  about  40.000  tons  per  day.  The 
Parla  River  in  Arlaona  Is  probably  the  dirt- 
iest river  in  the  world.  It  carries  600  times  as 
much  aedlment  as  the  Mississippi  River  per 
unit  volume  of  water.  This  Is  a  continuing 
condition  year  after  year.  Chemicals  are  also 
transftorted  by  streams  in  phenomenal 
amounu.  The  Braxos  River  of  Texas,  for  ex- 
ample, transports  26,000  tons  of  dissolved 
salt  per  day.  Peace  Creek  Ln  Florida  carries 
twice  tbe  conoentxatlon  of  fiuorlde  that  is 
harmful  to  teeth.  Many  rivers  and  streams 
throughout  the  nation  have  natural  quali- 
ties that  do  not  meet  the  public  health 
standards  for  drinking  water. 

The  ocean  has  been  the  natural  waste  sink 
for  tbe  large-scale,  natural  poUutlc»i  process 
of  tbe  earth.  Tbe  character  of  tbe  ocean 
Itself  has  changed  slowly  throughout  geo- 
logic time,  while  it  has  continually  sup- 
ported abundant  life  of  all  vanetlea. 
MaN  as  A  acouMUC  aoent 

It  must  be  quite  evident  that,  although 
natural  earth  processes  dwarf  tbe  actions  of 
man  In  a  total  context,  man  can  become  a 
major  geologic  agent  in  a  spedflc  or  local 
context.  This  inter  reaction  of  man  with  na- 
ture Is  without  question  a  most  important 
issue  of  future  years.  In  a  society  that  has 
reached  maturity  in  tbe  industrial  sense,  the 
Issue  of  environmental  alteration  becomes 
more  and  more  acute.  It  is  within  this  frame- 
work that  certain  actions  lOo  or  200  years 
ago  are  now  considered  sinful. 

The  philosophy  of  engineering  project  costs 
Is  being  modified  to  allow  for  certain  actions 
which  in  the  past  were  not  factored  into  our 
cost  analyses.  A  mineral  resource,  for  exam- 
ple, should  not  be  developed  unless  It  is  rich 
enough  to  support  proper  restoration  or  re- 
utllization  of  the  land.  A  major  pipeline 
traversing  Alaska  some  800  miles  should  not 
be  constructed  without  added  safeguards  to 
protect  the  n:itijral  environment.  Offshore 
drilling  for  petroleum  should  not  be  endorsed 
without  the  added  cost  of  providing  maxi- 
mum safeguards  against  pollution.  Cities  and 
Industries  Ehould  noi  u.<;e  tbe  water  available 
from  natural  sources  without  factoring  in  the 
cost  of  returning  tbe  water  to  a  usable  state. 
Tbe  smokestacks  of  our  refineries  and  energy 
plants  must  not  treat  materials  that  put  un- 
wanted matter  Ino  our  air.  Reservoirs  are 
constructed  and  rivers  are  diverted.  These 


problems  and  others  like  them  are  familiar 
to  all  of  you.  The  science  and  technology 
which  has  made  possible  the  greet  advance 
of  mankind  can  surely  pay  attention  to  tbese 
matters  and  resolve  them. 

Who  will  bear  the  cost,  however?  Who  will 
make  ihe  policy  decisions?  We  know  that 
government  agencies  have  been  urged  by  the 
people  to  regulate  these  nutters,  but  who 
wlU  pay  the  cost,  I  ask,  for  what  I  am  con- 
vinced science  and  technology  can  do  to 
ameliorate  the  sltuauon.  It  must  be  the 
people.  Whether  through  their  tax  partici- 
pation or  whether  it  be  in  the  higher  cost 
of  a  product,  the  people  must  pay  the  cost 
both  in  dollars  and  in  landscape  changes  for 
taking  from  the  environment  what  mankind 
needs.  We  who  represent  science  and  tech- 
nology can  show  how  Fe»ources  can  be  uti- 
lized With  minimal  alteration  or  uegradatlon 
of  tbe  environment.  We  can  do  this,  however, 
only  by  making  a  complete  Inventory  of 
cause  and  effect — In  other  words — spelling 
out  our  costs  and  trade-offs  in  more  than 
Just  dollars.  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Hlckel  have  spoken  on  this  on  many  occa- 
sions. 

A   OaXATEB   BOLE   fOS   CSiClNSEUKC 

Throughout  history  engineering  accom- 
plishment has  been  a  magnificent  measure 
of  human  achievement,  particularly  where 
new  challenges  were  posed.  Daring  projecu. 
planned  on  basic  natural  laws,  carefully 
monitored  in  tbe  design  and  construction 
stages,  became  on  hindsight  we  11 -conceived 
operations.  For  those  times  the  ancient  Ir- 
rigation system  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Roman 
aqueduct,  the  pyramids  were  utterly  fan- 
tastic operations.  The  hot  water  supply  at 
Bath,  England  stlU  functions  perfectly  al- 
most 2,000  years  after  its  construction.  Today 
the  Hoover  Dam.  tbe  Open  Pit  at  Bingham. 
Utah,  the  Golden  Gate  Bridge  or  the  Hud- 
son River  Tunnel  mark  great  ventures  of  our 
own  era. 

Although  the  engineering  profession  today 
is  recognized  as  one  which  gets  things  done. 
It  la  also  recognized  as  one  that  is  essentially 
pragmatic  in  acquiring  maximum  Integrity 
of  structure  and  function  at  minimum  cost. 
A  new  ethic  for  engineering  Is  evolving 
More  and  more  concern  is  being  directed  to 
areas  of  social  impact  arising  from  waste 
products  disposal  and  environmental  deg- 
radation. 

In  the  1069  Christmas  Pageant  of  Peace 
In  Washington.  D.C.  pine  trees  marked  a  path 
for  the  Slates  of  the  Union — each  tree  for 
a  state.  These  trees  had  been  supplied  by  a 
private  company  in  tbe  Midwest  and  grown 
on  restored  lands  where  ugly  coal  strip  mines 
had  disrupted  tbe  landscape.  The  mining 
venture  here  was  but  an  incident  In  a  time 
plan.  How  proud  I  was  to  see  this;  but  so 
few  people  know  of  It  and  other  cases  Uke  It. 
So  many  are  angry  over  cbemlcaJ  wastes 
dumped  into  lakes  and  rivers  and  gaseous 
products  from  smelters  and  coal-bumlng 
smoke  staclcs  emitted  to  the  air.  And  their 
niimbers  are  increasing! 

Tbe  value  of  the  extractlTe  mineral  re- 
sources in  the  united  Ststes  is  currently  in 
the  order  of  »30  billion  annually.  This  in- 
cludes both  the  energy  and  hard  mineral 
resources.  The  impact  of  that  part  of  the 
engineering  profeasiion  responsible  for  this 
mineral  production,  and  Its  subsequent  use 
in  the  economy,  is  profound  on  tbe  main- 
tenance of  oar  way  of  life.  American  indus- 
try Is  In  trouble,  however,  because  ctf  past 
abuses  to  the  en\-lronment  which  admittedly 
have  been  magnified  or  distorted  by  some 
critics.  Profit  has  become  an  ugly  word  and 
tbe  concept  of  service  to  mankind  derived 
from  englneenng  practice  Is  being  ridiculed 
in  many  places.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
conflict  between  the  need  to  develop  our  re- 
sources and  tbe  need  to  preserve  our  environ- 
ment— both  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  In 
your  chosen  profession  of  engineering  you 
will   be   very    much   involved — you    wlU   be 
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subject  to  pressures  from  both  sides  and 
you  must  be  responsive.  Do  not  be  silent 
under  attaclc. 

You  voung  graduates  will  one  day  be 
tenders  "in  your  proresslon.  The  principal 
obligation  of  leadership  is  to  be  alert  to  the 
Issues,  to  make  tough  value  Judgments, 
to  be  forthright  in  your  expression  to  man- 
agement and  to  the  community,  to  seek  facta 
but.  in  the  absence  of  total  facta,  to  have 
the  courage  to  make  gut  decisions  with  a 
constant  edge  toward  people  and  people's 
problenxs.  This  U  your  guest—*  guest  for 
balance. 

You  may  hove  read  the  words  expressed 
by  H.  L.  Keiileyslde  of  Canada  before  a  Unit- 
ed Nations  SclentLflc  Conference.  They  came 
from  a  poem  of  James  Rusaell  Lowell  in  his 
tribute  to  Cromwell.  More  than  anything  else 
they  represent  the  philosophic  view  I  am 
presenting  to  you  today.  1*1  me  give  those 
words  to  you  now. 

"New  times  demand  new  measures  and  new 
men: 
The  World  advances,  and  in  time  outgrows 
The  laws  that  !n  our  father's  day  were  beat; 
And  doubtless,  after  us  some  better  scheme 
Will  be  shaped  out  by  wiser  men  than  we. 
Made  vlser  by  the  steady  growth  of  truth." 

God  be  with  you  In  your  life's  endeavor 
Never.  Never,  shade  the  Truth.  Thank  you  I 


THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT— DEFI- 
NITION  OP   ■  DISARIT.TTY" 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  social  security  act— H.R.  17550— is 
before  the  Senate  for  consider atiofi,  it  is 
my  Intention  to  offer  an  amendment  on 
the  definition  of  the  term  'disability' 
as  used  in  the  act. 

The  amendment  will  be  along  the  lines 
of  S.  1132  introduced  on  February  25. 
1969.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  that  bill  and  the  names  of  the 
cosponsors  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscora,  aa 
follows; 

S.  1132 

Be  it  enacted  by  (he  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in.  CongTee.s  as.fembled.  That  (a)  section 
2a3(d)  of  ihe  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
(U  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  through 
(4)  thereof  and  (2)  by  redesignating  para- 
graph <5)   thereof  as  paragraph  (2). 

{b>  The  third  sentence  of  section  216(1)  (1) 
of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "par- 
agraphfl  (2)  (A).  (3).  (4).  and  (6)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "paragraph  (3)". 

Sac.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  applications 
for  disability  insurance  benefits  under  sec- 
tion 223  cf  the  Social  Security  Act,  and  for 
disability  determinations  under  section  316 
(I)  of  such  Act,  nied — 

(a.)  In  or  after  the  month  In  which  this 
Act  Is  enacted,  or 

<b)  before  the  month  In  which  this  Act  Is 
enacted  If  the  appUcsjit  has  not  died  tMfore 
such  month  and  if — 

(1)  notice  of  the  final  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
not  been  given  to  the  appUcant  before  such 
month,  or 

(2)  the  notice  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
has  been  so  given  before  such  month  but  a 
civil  action  with  respect  to  such  final  decl- 
slon  Is  commenced  under  section  20&(g)  of 
the  Social  Seciirlty  Act  (whether  before.  In. 
or  after  such  month)  and  the  decision  In  such 
civil  action  has  not  become  final  before  such 
month. 


Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
interest  of  sa\'in3  time  on  the  occasion  of 
the  consideration  of  this  amendment  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks  made  when  I  Introduced  S.  1132 
also  be  printed  in  the  Becohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Amendment  of  TiTt-E  H  or  SofUL  SECtmrry 

Act,  KtLATiMC  to  the  Definition  or  the 

TEBM,   "DlSABIUTT" 

Mr.  BtercALT.  Mr,  President,  I  Introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  amending 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1967. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  1967  amend- 
menu  to  the  Social  Security  Act  dlsablUty — 
except  for  certain  cases  of  bliiidneaa — was 
defined  as  the  Inability  to  engage  in  any 
substantial  gainful  activity  by  reason  oX 
any  medically  determinable  physical  or  men- 
tal Impairment  which  could  be  expected  to 
result  in  death  or  which  bad  lasted  or  could 
be  expected  to  last  for  a  continuous  period 
of  not  less  than  13  months. 

On  Augtist  18.  the  House  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  H.B.  13080.  the  Social 
Security  Amendmenu  of  1067.  Section  156 
of  that  bUl  redefined  the  defUilUon  of  dis- 
ability contained  in  section  233  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  that  in  applying  the  basic 
definition— except  for  the  special  definition 
for  Lhe  blind,  and  except  for  purposes  of 
widow's  or  widower's  insurance  benefits  on 
the  basis  of  disability — an  mdlvtdual  could 
be  determined  to  be  under  a  disability  only 
if  his  Impairment  or  Impairments  were  so 
severe  that  he  is  not  only  unable  to  do  his 
previous  work  but  could  not.  considering 
hl.i  a^e.  education  and  work  experience,  en- 
gage In  any  other  kind  of  substantial  gainful 
work  which  exlsto  In  the  national  economy. 
regardless  of  whether  such  work  exists  in  the 
general  area  In  which  he  lives,  or  whether  a 
specific  Job  vacancy  exists  for  him.  or 
whether  he  would  be  hired  If  he  applied  for 
work. 

On  November  17.  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Amendmenu  of  1967. 
It  was  simply  a  request  to  return  to  existing 
law  and  remove  the  restrictive  definition  ol 
disability  contained  in  the  House  passed  bill. 
Z  offered  that  amendment  after  having  lis- 
tened to  an  Impreslve  list  of  wltnesaee  who 
i^jpeared  before  the  Finance  Committee  and 
testified  in  opposition  to  the  definition  sent 
over  to  us  by  the  House.  Onoe  again  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pertinent  ex- 
cerpts from  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Finance  Committee  be  printed  In  the  RxcoaD 
at  this  point. 

Cniere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Becoxd,  as 
follows:) 

oeriNmoN  or  cisabu.itt 
(AFL-CIO,  statement  of  Oeorge  Meany. 

hearing,  p.  1434-3S) 
The  House  included  a  more  restrictive  def- 
inition of  disability  than  now  in  the  law  by 
providing  that  a  disabled  worker  Is  not  eligi- 
ble for  dlsablUty  benefits  If  he  can  engage 
In  any  kind  of  substantial  gainful  work  which 
exists  anywhere  in  the  national  economy. 

The  large  majority  of  the  seriously  dis- 
abled are  over  50.  We  all  know  that  once 
an  older,  disabled  person  loses  bis  Job,  his 
chances  of  obtaining  a  similar  position  are 
about  zero.  It  is  unrealistic  and  unfair  to 
say  to  this  severely  disabled  worker  that  he 
is  not  disabled  because  there  may  be  em- 
ployment someplace  In  tbe  national  economy 
which  be  might  be  able  to  tiandle  even 
though  he  has  no  way  of  reaching  that  place 
and  It  la  very  unlikely  he  would  be  hired  If 
he  did  apply.  A  major  complaint  of  disabled 
workers  has  been  tbe  stringent  administra- 


tion of  the  dlsablUty  provisions.  Greater  Ub- 
erallzation.  not  restriction,  Is  needed. 

The  problems  of  disability,  age  and  unem- 
ployment are  all  Interrelaied  and  what  Is 
needed  Is  a  comprehensive  and  broad  program 
to  deal  with  them  as  a  group.  Many  people 
suffer  chronic  ill  health  during  their  later 
vorkuig  life  Cnless  they  are  so  totally  dis- 
abled that  they  can  meet  the  stringent  defi- 
nition of  disability  In  tbe  Social  Security 
Act,  they  are  in  an  economic  no-man's-land. 
They  are  unable  to  work  but  are  not  yet  eligi- 
ble for  their  regular  retirement  benefits. 

There  are  a  number  of  changes  that  could 
be  made  In  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
would  help  alleviate  this  problem. 

First,  we  feel  there  should  be  a:i  occupa- 
tional definition  of  disability  that  would  per- 
mit older  workers  after  are  50  or  55  to  re- 
ceive disability  benefits  if  their  disability 
prevents  them  from  doing  their  usual  oecu- 
pation. 

Second,  an  Increase  In  the  number  of  drop- 
out years  in  the  benefit  formula  would  also 
help.  At  the  present  time  the  social  security 
law  permits  the  dropping  out  of  fi  years  of 
low  or  no  earnings  in  computing  a  worker's 
benefit  which  does  provide  some  limited  pro- 
tection against  unemploj'ment.  illness  and 
low  earnings.  Because  of  the  law  wage  bases 
in  the  earlier  years  of  the  system,  which 
must  be  used  in  computing  the  average 
wage  on  which  benefits  are  based,  the  typi- 
cal worker  receives  a  low  percentage  of  hli 
wages  earned  shortly  before  retirement.  The 
problem  is  compounded  for  older  worker* 
who  are  laid  off  by  plant  closings,  techno- 
logical changes,  tU  health,  etc.  who  must  In- 
clude these  years  ol  low  or  xero  earnings  m 
determining  their  average  wage.  Additional 
dropout  years  would  be  of  great  help  to 
them. 

Third,  the  AFL-CIO  also  advocates  a  flex- 
ible zone  of  retirement  between  60  and  65 
that  would  permit  retirement  at  age  60  with 
lass  than  full  actuarial  reduction.  In  gen- 
eral, as  workers  grow  older,  they  often  find 
the  pace  of  their  work  ts  beyond  their  phys- 
ical ability.  A  flexible  eone  of  retirement, 
if  coupled  with  a  substantial  mcrease  in 
benefits,  would  permit  the  Individual  to 
make  a  retirement  decision  during  a  period 
of  years  based  on  bis  financial  resources, 
age,  health  and  the  nature  of  his  occupa- 
tion. 

Though  the  social  security  program  can 
be  of  considerable  value  to  unemployed 
older  workers,  we  know  that  It  cannot  solve 
what  Is  essentially  an  unemployment  prob- 
lem. We  are  also  advocating  changes  in  other 
programs  so  that  efforts  in  these  various  pro- 
grams may  dovetail  to  solve  this  social  prob- 
lem. It  may  not  be  possible  to  include  all  or 
most  of  our  proposals  for  changing  tbe  So- 
cial Secvu-lty  law  In  this  respect  in  the  pres- 
ent legislation,  but  at  the  very  least.  Con- 
gress should  refrain  from  making  the  prob- 
lem of  older  workers  more  difficult  by  a  more 
restrictive  definition  of  disability. 

DsmrmoH  or  dibabxutt 
(American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Ine.. 
A.  168) 
We  are  also  pleased  that  HJt.  12080  has 
Includeo  disabled  surviving  divorced  wives 
and  disabled  widowers  for  cash  benefits. 
However,  we  believe  that  the  requirement  of 
attainment  of  age  50  for  eligibility  would 
work  an  undue  hardship  on  otherwise  eligi- 
ble disabled  widows,  surviving  divorced 
wives,  and  widowers.  Similarly,  uw  believe 
that  the  deftnttion  of  disability  for  these  in- 
dividuals is  unduly  harsh  and  should  be 
made  the  same  as  the  definition  of  disabtlitp 
for  beneflciartes  of  the  disability  insurance 
program.  Ws  also  would  strongly  reoommend 
that  the  cash  beneflts  be  83^i,  "^  of  the  pri- 
mary insurance  amount  Immediately  upon 
eligibility  for  benefits  rather  than  graduated 
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from  SOI  tc  83Vi%.  The  American  Founda- 
tion for  the  Blind  welcomes  tbe  extension 
of  the  provision  covering  blind  persons  be- 
tween the  age  of  31  and  31  for  cash  dis- 
ability insurance  beneflu  to  all  types  of  dis- 
abled persons  who  meet  the  definition  of 
disability  In  tbe  law.  However,  we  believe 
that  the  guidelines  in  the  new  Section  223 
(d)  (2)  (A)  concerning  the  definition  of  dis- 
ability are  unduly  harsh.  The  individuals 
covered  for  cash  benefits  are  severely  dis- 
abled under  the  definition  in  the  existing 
law,  and  this  definition  should  Ttot  be  made 
any  stricter  than  it  already  is. 

Dxrmitiow  or  Dtaaaxurr 

(Georgia  Federation  of  tbe  Blind,  Oonyers, 

Oa..  A33) 

ODNTxaa,  Qa., 
Auffut  24.  1967. 

Hon.   RtTBBELL   B.   LOlfO, 

Cfialrman,  Senate  Committee  on  Finance. 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Ma.  Chacsman  akd  Oxim^icxK  or  thk 
CoMtcrrTKE:  Tou  now  have  twfore  you.  for 
oonsideratlon.  HJt.  13080  as  adopted  by  the 
House  This  bill  contains  many  excellent  and 
progressive  amendments  to  tbe  social  secu- 
rity act  and  in  general,  the  Oeorgta  Federa- 
tion of  the  Blind  supports  this  bill. 

However.  Section  156  contains  the  most 
regressive  and  punitive  definition  of  disabil- 
ity ever  to  be  Included  in  a  public  assist- 
ance law  since  the  days  of  the  EUxabethan 
"poor  laws  .  This  provision  makes  the  exist- 
ence of  a  theoretically  possible  employment 
for  a  disabled  person  sufficient  grounds  for 
denying  public  assistance  payments,  whether 
or  not  such  employment  opportunities  ac- 
tually exist  for  him.  It  Is  our  belief  that 
public  asalstance  in  all  categories  should  be 
granted  on  the  basis  of  definite,  objective 
criteria  and  net  be  made  subject  to  the  whim 
of  Federal  and  State  offlclalB.  The  great  ma- 
jority of  the  severely  disabled  earnestly  de- 
3C  sire  to  become  self  sufilclent  and  oontrlbut- 
2  ing  members  of  society.  They  should  be 
encouraged  and  assisted  to  reach  this  goal. 
This  certainly  would  not  be  the  effect  of  tbe 
provUion  written  into  this  bill  by  the  House 
Committee. 

We  would  tike  to  see  the  preaent  czlterlon 
for  assistance  to  the  "totally  and  perma- 
nently disabled",  which  admittedly  Is  se- 
verely restrictive,  modified  so  that  the  criteria 
tieed  for  eligibility  for  benefit  paymenta  to 
the  disabled  imder  Title  n  of  tbe  social  se- 
curity act  wotild  also  apply  to  applicants  for 
aaalstanoe  to  the  disabled  under  Title  XIV. 
This  would  require  the  elimination  of  the 
word  "permanently"  In  this  Title  and  the 
substitution  in  the  definition  of  disabled, 
wording  «>mn>^'  to  that  now  contained  in 
Title  n. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  eliminate  the  phruaol- 
ogy  to  which  objection  has  been  voiced  bera- 
In,  and  the  Inclusion  in  the  Senate  version 
provisions  which  will  allow  tbe  totally  dis- 
abled, whoae  disability  has  lasted  or  is  ex- 
pected to  last  for  at  least  twelve  (13)  OKUitha, 
eligible  for  public  asslBtanoe  paymenta  under 
Title  IV  of  the  Act. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

NkDFixncAN, 
President.  Georgia  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

nariHiTioN  oir  masaxuTT 
(Oov.  Philip  H.  Hoff,  Vermont.  A109:  excerpt 
from  September  8. 1907.  letter  to  Loiro) 
(S)  Social  Security  Disability  Program:  Tbe 
bUl   sets    a   tighter   definition   of   disability 
than  presently  exists  In  the  law.  The  effect 
of  this  on  the  states  will  be  to  require  de- 
nied applicants  to  seek  public  welfare  under 
our  State-Federal   Aid   to   tbe   Permanently 
and  Totally  Dlaabled  Program.  This  simply 
amounts  to  an  abrogation  of  re^wnalbnity 
on  tbe  part  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
a  pass  on  the  financial  burden  to  the  Btatea. 
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DxriNiTioK  or  dibabiutt 
(Blinded  Veterans  Association.  American  Aa- 
soclatlon  of  Workers  for  the  Blind;  excerpt 
from  statement  of  Irvln  P.  Schloss,  nation- 
al president  of  Blinded  Veterans  Assoota- 
Uon,  A160) 

BVA  and  AAWB  endorse  the  provisions  at 
H  R.  12080.  which  would  make  disabled  wid- 
ows, surviving  divorced  wives,  and  widowers 
eligible  for  benefits  under  age  63.  eren  If 
they  do  not  have  minor  children  in  their  care. 
However,  we  l>eUeve  that  the  requirement  of 
attainment  of  age  50  for  eligibility  would 
work  an  undue  hardship  on  these  Indindu- 
alB.  Similarly,  we  believe  that  tbe  definition 
of  disability  for  these  Individuals  is  unduly 
harsh  and  should  be  made  the  same  aa  tbe 
definition  of  disability  for  beneflclarlea  of 
the  disability  insurance  program.  We  also 
would  strongly  recommend  that  the  oaab 
benefits  of  B3<4%  of  tbe  primary  Instiranoe 
aowunt  become  available  immediately  upon 
eligibility  for  l>eneflta  rather  than  graduated 
from  50%  to  83^%. 

DcrtKTnoif  or  DtaABtuTV 
(National   OouncU   of   Senior   Cltlaena:    ex- 
cerpt from  statement  of  John  F.  ««^aTfwa.n, 
president.  National  Council  of  Senior  Citi- 
zens, p.  1079-1077) 

Tbe  House-passed  bill  contains  a  harshly 
restrictive  definition  of  disability,  forbids  for 
widows  wltbout  dependent  children  benefits 
below  age  50,  limits  the  primary  benefit  for 
widows  at  age  50  to  half  of  the  regiilar 
benefit  with  a  gradual  step-up  in  benefits  de- 
termined by  the  age  benefits  begin. 

DxrunnoN  or  DiSAanjTT 
(Physicians  Forum:  excerpt*  from  statement 
of  Malcolm  L.  Peteraon,  MJ).,  chairman  of 
the    Physicians   Forum.    New   York,   N.T., 
A34a) 

E.  We  regret  the  more  restrictive  defini- 
tion of  disability  in  H.R.  13080  as  compared 
with  tbe  present  law,  and  we  regret  the  fail- 
ure to  Include  disabled  beneficarles  under 
Medicare  as  reoonunended  by  tbe  adminis- 
tration. 

DxrunnoN  or  DiSABii.rTT 
(Sxcerpt  from  statement  of  Robert  M.  Get- 
tlngs,  assistant  for  governmental  affatrv, 
on  behalf  of  the  National  Association  for 
Retarded  Children,  p.  1085) 
The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
expressed  concern  over  several  recent  oourt 
dedstona  rereralng  departmental  determina- 
tions of  eligibility  for  disability  payotenu. 
In  these  cases,  HEW  found  that  the  Indi- 
vidual was  not  absolutely  disabled  but  only 
disabled  relative  to  the  local  Job  market.  In 
an  effort  to  correct  this  sltuauon.  HJl.  13080 
rvTises  the  definition  of  dlsablUty  to  provide 
that  If  tbe  client  can  do  appropriate  work 
which  Is  significantly  available  In  any  part 
of  the  economy  he  will  not  be  considered  dis- 
abled. This  language  has  two  drawbacks  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  retarded,  nrst,  a 
retarded  Individual  may  be  able  to  live  and 
work  in  the  community  If  he  is  residing  with 
his  family  but  not  If  he  must  venture  forth 
on  hie  own  without  proper  sodal  shelter. 
Second,  the  definition  of  feasibility  for  pur- 
poaes  of  vocational  rehabilitation  depends  on 
tbe  availability  of  suitable  work  opportuni- 
ties locaUy  or  at  least  within  the  State.  The 
House  language  would  tend  to  hinder  proper 
coordination  between  welfare  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  immediately  after  these  two 
activities  had  been  combined  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  in  the  new  social  and  re- 
habilitation serrlce.  We  respectfully  suggest 
that  this  committee  include  clarifying 
language  In  its  report  to  insure  that  the  new 
Bouse  definition  of  dlsablUty  doee  not  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  retarded  dtlaens. 

Mr.  MrrcALT.  Only  one  witness  testified 
In  support  of  the  House  bill.  So  that  my 
ooUeocnes  will  have  tbe  full  benefit  of  all  the 
testimony  offered  to  the  Flnsmoe  Oommlttse 


on  this  provision.  I  again  ask  that  the  stata- 
ment  of  Paul  P.  Henfcal.  chairman  of  the 
Social  Security  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
State  Chambers  of  Commerce  be  printed  in 
the  RxcosD  at  i-bi*  point. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bbxhu,  as 
follows : ) 

We  do  not  oppoae  this  dlsablUty  Insurance 
amendment  proposed  in  HJt.  12080.  We  sup- 
port tbe  concern  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  over  tbe  extension  by  Ju- 
dicial decisions  of  the  definiUon  of  disability. 
We  agree  there  is  a  need  for  a  atrlcter  defini- 
tion." 

Mr  Metcalt.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  that 
excerpts  from  my  remarks  for  the  Recosn  on 
November  17  be  printed  In  the  Rex^dbd  at  this 
point. 

(There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rscosd, 
as  follows: ) 

■Mr.  President.  In  this  whole  record,  the 
only  Justification  for  taking  this  backward 
step  and  abandoning  tbe  position  we  took  on 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1965  is 
the  testimony  by  Mr.  Henkel  of  the  Council 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

"Actually,  what  has  happened  Is  that  the 
social  security  system  and  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have  lost 
a  lawsuit.  The  courts  have  defined  disability 
using  definlttons  out  of  the  Veterans'  Act, 
out  of  the  precedents  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act.  and  held  against  the  present 
definition  we  have  in  the  present  bill. 

"Thus,  all  I  am  asking  Is  to  return  to 
present  law  and  remove  this  restrictive  defi- 
nition. 

"Ootng  back  to  what  the  court  has  already 
defined,  let  me  tell  the  Senate  what  It  ob- 
jects to.  For  instance,  the  adinlni£tratlon  ts 
objecting  to  the  case  of  Leftwlcb  against 
Gardner. 

"Mr.  President,  tbe  recent  decision  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  in 
Leftwich  V.  GttrdnCT,  877  F.  2d  387  (1»«7). 
has  been  criticised  by  tbe  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  that  criticism  has  been 
adopted  in  the  committee  report.  I  do  not 
share  In  the  criticism  of  that  (H)lnlon.  Be- 
came of  the  significance  of  that  decision 
which  centered  on  a  disabled  father  of  nine 
children  and  so  that  my  colleagues  may  have 
the  ftill  benefit  of  the  court's  thinking.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  opinion 
printed  in  tbe  Rboobd. 

There  t>elng  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoaa, 
as  foUows: 

"John  L.  Leftwlcb,  Appelle.  v.  John  W. 
Oardner,  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Appellant  No.  11015.  fnlted  States 
Oourt  of  Appeals,  Fourth  Circuit,  Argued 
March  7,  1967.  Decided  May  1,  1967. 

"Social  Security  case.  Tbe  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dtetrtct  of 
West  Virginia  at  Beckley.  John  A.  Field,  Jr., 
Chief  Judge,  granted  claimant  a  period  of 
disability  and  disability  insurance  beneflts 
and  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare appealed.  Tbe  Court  of  Appeals,  Craven. 
Circuit  Judge,  held  that  where  52-year-old 
manual  laborer  suffered  from  spondylolls- 
tbeslB  and  had  congenital  marked  curvature 
of  spine  so  that  he  could  not  stoop,  bend  or 
lift  and  suffered  pain  when  he  sat  more  than 
10  minutes  and  all  of  tbe  time  while  be  was 
standing,  he  was  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  for  purposes  of  disability  benefits 
under  tbe  Social  Security  Act  and  fact  that 
he  chose  to  work  every  day  as  a  dishwasher 
to  support  his  family  did  not  preclude  him 
from  recovering  disability  benefits. 
"Affirmed. 

"Before     Sobrioff     and     Craven.     Circuit 
Judgee.  and  Harvey.  District  Judge. 
"Craven,  Circuit  Judge. 
'*In    this    unusual    social    security    case, 
dalmant  Leftwich  was  denied  dlsablUty  baa- 
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ettta  at  the  wlmmiBtrBtlTe  lerel  largely  be- 
cause he  ha*  the  admirable  motl»atlon  to 
inalK  upon  worklnR  for  the  gupport  of  hl« 
family  despite  physWul  Inability  to  do  ao. 
There  15  mere  logic  than  common  miwb  In 
such  a  r»»":t.  and  there  is  Irony  not  Intend- 
ed, we  tblnk.  by  the  CoBgreas.  We  afflnn  th« 
decision  of  the  district  court  granting  Left- 
wlch  a  period  of  dlaabtllty  and  dlaabtUty 
irjurance  beneflta. 

"jl|  We  have  carefuHy  reexamined  the 
record  as  a  whole  before  deciding  that  the 
declfion  of  the  Hearing  Examiner  and  the 
Appeals  CmmcU  is  not  supported  by  sub- 
stantial erldecc*.  -Th^  substanUalUy  of  the 
eTtdence  to  support  the  Secretary's  findings 
la  the  Issue  before  each  court.*  Thomas  v. 
Cel?brc2Z8.  331  F-2d  Ml  («th  Clr.  19M). 
citing  Farley  v.  Cele^rezze.  315  F.3d  704  (3d 
Cir  1983 1.  and  Ward  v.  Celobreeae.  311  P-3d 
115  (StbClr.  IM3> 

"|21  AJrhough  we  review  the  same  record 
and  make  the  same  determination  oa  made 
in  the  distrtrt  court.  'IMC  shmild  hardly  re- 
quire articulation  to  note  that  an  appellate 
court  gives  great  weight  both  to  the  reason- 
ing and  conclusions  of  the  district  courts' 
Parley  v.  Celebretae,  supra.  316  P.ad  at  705 
n_  3  Thera  U  here  no  Inconsistency:  we 
are  influenced  by  the  decision  of  the  dlstrtct 
court,  but  we  are  not  bound  by  it.  See  Rober- 
son  V.  Blblcoff.  299  F-M  781.  763  (Cth  Clr. 
1962);  Flemmlng  v.  Booker.  383  FAl  321.  823 
n-4  (5th  Clr.  i960). 

"In  the  Hearing  Examiner's  decision  ap- 
pears the  following: 

*  The  Bearing  Examiner  will  not  attempt 
to  describe  In  detail  each  of  the  medical 
reporu  relative  to  the  claimant  or  to  de- 
scribe the  two  hearlngB  previously  referred 
to-  since  the  Hearlag  Examiner  feela  that 
the  primary  Issue  to  be  resolved  herein  U 
wbethcr  or  not  the  clalmanfs  present  Job 
a«  a  dishwasher  at  the  Plnecrest  Sanitarium, 
which  he  ha*  beea  doing  since  around  June 
1960  to  the  present.  oonsUtutea  the  ability 
to  engage  In  subctantlal  gainful  acUvlty 
within  the  meaning  of  the  dlsablUty  provi- 
sions of  the  SoclaJ  Security  Act  and  the 
regulations  implemenUng  such  provisions.' 
CoQsistcnt  with  that  poaltlon,  the  hearing 
tield  at  BeckJey.  West  Virginia,  on  September 
7,  1965.  listed  exactly  fifteen  minutes.  At 
that  hearing,  the  Hearing  Examiner  said: 

"  'It  wouW  appear  to  tiie  Hearing  Exam- 
iner that  the  reason  the  claimant's  appli- 
cation was  denied  was  because  of  his  work 
at  the  Pinecreat  Sanitarium  as  a  dishwasher 
and  they  apparently  considered  this  as 
the  abmty  to  engage  m  substantial  gainful 
acUviiy.' 

"We  agree  with  the  Hearing  Examiner  that 
It  ift  unnaoessary  to  narrate  In  great  dctaU 
the  medical  history  of  claimant.  Only  a 
small  part  of  It  wlU  malte  It  crystal  clear 
that  but  for  the  question  poeed  by  hla  mln- 
UDal  employment  he  would  unquaattonably 
have  been  found  unable  to  engage  In  aub- 
sbantlal  gainful  employment. 

"woBic  HiFToaT  AMD  pnmmjTixa 
"[SI  Leftwlcb  la  now  firty-two  years  old. 
Although  he  baa  a  high  school  edticatton. 
his  entire  work  history  consisted  of  manual 
labor  in  the  coal  mines,  where  he  suffered 
two  severe  beck  Injuries,  one  In  19S1  and  an- 
other m  1985.  In  the  first  accident  he  suffered 
a  fractured  right  clavicle,  fractures  of  the 
rtba.  and  injuries  to  the  lower  back.  In  the 
later  accident  he  suffered  a  ruptured  disc. 
which  was  removed  by  surgery  In  1954.'  Since 
that  year,  he  has  stjffered  from  spondylolis- 
thesis. He  also  has  a  congenital  marked  scoll- 


1  These  wen  Workmen 'a  CompenBatlon 
hearings. 

'Despiu  his  aerlouA' Injuries,  claimant 
worked  In  the  mloaa  (atter  periods  of  reou- 
pexaCton)  ^AtU  In  lO&O  to*  was  rejected  by 
the  company  doctor. 


oels  (curvature)  d  the  spine.  Flexion  of  the 
spine  is  limited  to  two-thirds  and  side  bend- 
lug  and  extension  nil.  As  of  1903.  Dr.  Btal- 
lanl  reported  that  claimant's  condition  had 
grown  progressively  worse  and  that  claim- 
ant could  Dot  stoop,  bend,  or  lift.  In  a  1964 
report.  Dr.  Baub  concluded  that  the  claim- 
ant was  'quite  disabled'  and  could  not  return 
to  the  mines. 

"The  Hearing  Examiner  noted  In  his  deci- 
sion that  one  doctor  'further  commented 
that  under  modern  screening  processes  and 
pre-employment  examinations  the  claimant 
is  barred  from  securing  employment  •  *  *.' 
"Typical  of  medical  opinion  In  the  file  Is 
that  of  Dr.  C.  W.  Stallard,  who  concluded 
as  of  May  12.  19fil.  'tbls  paUent  is  totaUy 
and  permanently  disabled  f^om  uork.' 

"In  addition  to  the  exrj-emely  limiting  phy- 
sical disability,  Leftwlcb  suffers  from  psy- 
choneurotic symptoms  which  the  ueuro- 
psychiatrist  has  predicted  will  continue  'un- 
abated.* This  condition  was  described  as 
'moderately  severe'  aud  sufllclent  to  make 
him  a  poor  candidate  for  rehabUltauve  re- 
training. 

"Despite  the  foregoing  and  much  more, 
the  Hearing  Examiner  concluded  "that  the 
objective  medical  evidence  of  record  estab- 
lishes that  the  claimant  has  suffered  mod- 
erate impalrmcDts  to  hla  mvuculoekeltal 
{sic)  system  that  would  preclude  him  from 
engaging  In  any  work  requiring  heav>-  man- 
ual labor  or  lifting,  bending,  stooping,  etc. 
But  the  Hearing  Examiner  does  not  feel  the 
objective  medical  evidence  of  record  estab- 
lishes that  the  residuals  of  the  claimant's 
Impairments  to  his  muaculoakellal  |slc]  sys- 
tem would  preclude  him  from  engaging  In 
aU  substantial  gainful  acUvlty.  particularly 
of  a  light  or  moderate  t>-pe.  and  he  so  finds.' 
We  think  It  apparent  that  the  Hearing  Ex- 
aminer and  the  Appeals  Council  accorded  too 
much  weight  to. 

"txls  oisuwasuing  jl« 
"Much  of  the  record  and  the  Heanog  Ex- 
aminer's declaloa  la  devoted  to  consideration 
of  claimant's  having  worked  for  approxi- 
mately the  past  five  years  as  a  dishwasher 
at  Plnecrest  Saziltorlum.  Claimant  saya  in  ex- 
planation oX  his  employment  that  his  Job  Is 
rather  easy  and  that  he  Is  not  pushed  by  his 
supervisor.  He  also  says,  and  It  rings  true 
when  read  with  the  rest  of  the  record,  that 
be  works  days  when  he  does  not  feel  like  it 
for  the  sake  of  his  family.  He  has  nine  chfl- 
dren  dependent  upon  him.  By  way  of  corrob- 
oration, claimant  has  repeatedly  advised 
doctors  who  examined  him  that  he  endures 
pain  while  he  works  for  the  sake  of  making 
a  living  for  his  family,  tkat  he  bas  pain  If  he 
sits  more  than  ten  minutes,  and  that  hla 
back  hurts  all  the  time  whUe  he  U  standing. 
"Claimant  started  his  diahwaahlng  Job  on 
May  36.  1960.  He  put  in  ten  hours  a  day  at 
first.  240  hours  a  month  and  earned  tlSO.OO 
a  month.  As  of  1005,  his  work  day  was  eight 
hours,  totaling  184  hours  per  month,  for 
which  be  was  paid  gJ&O.OO.  Although  he  Is 
present  at  the  place  of  work  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  he  actually  works  only  four  to  five 
hours  per  day.  He  washes  dlahee  by  the  use 
of  a  dishwashing  machine  and  scrubs  alumi- 
num pou  by  hand.  He  does  no  lifting.  Claim- 
ant's supervisor  testified  that  he  was  not  ca- 
pable of  doing  anything  but  diahwaahlng 
and  pot  washing,  and  that. if  he  were,  she 
would  have  assigned  other  duties  to  him.  She 
disclosed  that  he  could  not  have  obtained 
his  Job  without  political  Influence  and  stated 
that  a  lot  of  employees  at  tb*  sanitarium  are 
persons  who  could  not  handle  Jobs  In  private 
Industry. 

"The  Hearing  Examiner  conceded  that 
clalmaai  'may  well  have  gotten  hla  )ob  on 
(be  basis  of  poUtlca.'  but  be  felt  that  claim- 
ant's position  was  not  a  'made'  Job  Involving 
miPlmftl  or  trlAlng  tasks  wkdeb  make  Uttle 
or  no  demand  oo  the  Individual  axaS  are  of 
little  or  no  utility  to  his  employer  or  to  the 


operation  of  a  business,  and  refused  to  apply 
the  exclusion  m  the  Regulations '  In  making 
this  determination,  the  Hearing  Examiner 
adverted  to  Hanes  v.  Celebreeze  337  F.2d  209 
(4th  Clr.  1964) .  and  acknowledged  that  coun- 
sel for  claimant  urged  Its  similarity  to  the 
instant  case.  The  Hearing  Examiner  rejected 
the  analogy  in  these  words: 

"  "The  Hearing  Examiner  also  invites  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Administration  does 
not  acquiesce  In  either  the  results  or  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  Fourth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  the  Hanes  case,  and  that 
It  does  not  feel  that  the  decision  In  the 
Hanes  case  is  binding  on  It  with  respect  to 
any  other  disability  case.' 

"We  recognize  that  we  are  neither  final  nor 
infallible.  However,  we  respectfully  suggest 
that  Hearing  Examiners  in  this  circuit  may 
with  Eome  profit  consider  our  prior  decisions 
to  see  whether  or  not  they  have  value  in 
precedents. 

"In  Hanes.  supra,  this  court  held  that  evi- 
dence of  claimant's  earnings  of  •125.00  per 
monih  as  a  building  custodian  did  not  by 
llseu  and  In  view  of  other  e^-idenec  consti- 
tute fiubstantlal  evidence  to  support  the  Sec- 
retary's decision  that  claimant  was  disquali- 
fied for  benefits  due  to  ability  to  engage  In 
substantial  gainful  activity.  Judge  Boreman. 
writing  for  the  court,  expressed  the  view  that 
■the  court  below  erred  In  ascribing  control- 
ling significance  to  the  evidence  of  claimant's 
earnings.'  The  decision  of  the  district  court 
amrmlQg  denial  of  bcnefiu  of  the  Secretary 
waa  reversed. 

"In  Flemmlng  v.  Booker.  283  F.  2d  321  (Stli 
Clr.  I960),  despite  evidence  that  the  claim- 
ant averaged  five  days  a  week  work  at  a 
used  car  lot  for  which  he  was  paid  •16.00 
or  •20.00  a  week.  It  was  held  tbat,  neverthe- 
less, the  claimant  had  established  his  in- 
ability to  engage  In  any  aubsfanflal  gainful 
acUvlty.  Judge  Rives.  Bpeaklng  for  the  court. 
thought  It  not  Inappropriate  to  borrow  teets 
of  dlsablUty  from  other  areas  of  the  law. 
The  quouuons  relied  upon  by  the  Fifth 
Circuit  are  worthy  of  reproduction  here: 

'  In  Berry  v.  United  States,  1941,  313  VS. 
4&0.  455,  456,  61  5.  Ct.  637,  639,  85  L.  Ed.  945. 
Mr.  Justice  Black,  speaking  for  a  unanimous 
Court,  said: 

It  was  not  necessary  xixax  petitioner  be 

bedridden,  wholly  helpless,  or  that  he  should 
atiandon  every  possible  effort  to  work  in 
order  for  the  Jury  to  find  that  be  was  totally 
and  permanently  disabled.  It  cannot  be 
doubled  that  If  petitioner  had  refrained  from 
trying  to  do  any  work  at  all,  and  the  same 
evidence  of  physical  Impairment  which  ap- 
pears in  this  record  had  been  offered,  a  Jury 
could  have  properly  found  him  totally  and 
permanently  disabled.  And  th«  Jury  could 
have  found  that  his  efforts  to  work — all  of 
which  sooner  or  later  resulted  in  faOuro — 
were  made  qot  because  of  his  ability  to  work 
but  because  of  his  unwlUlngnesa  to  Uve  a 
life  of  idleness,  even  though  totally  and 
permanently  disabled  within  the  meanlhg  of 
bis  policies."  * 

"  'In  Mabry  v.  Travelers  Ina.  Co..  6  Ctr., 
1963,  193  F.  2d  407,  498.  Judge  Bolmaa.  for 
1  the  Fifth  I  Circuit,  aald : 

Pinched  by  poverty,  beset  by  adversity. 

driven  by  necessity,  one  may  work  to  keep  the 
wolf  away  from  the  door  though  not  physi- 
cally able  10  vrork;  and.  under  the  law  in 
this  case,  the  fact  that  the  woman  worked 
to  earn  her  living  did  not  prevent  a  Jury  from 
finding,  from  the  evidence  before  it.  that 
she  was  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
even  w^e  working." '  383  F.  Zd  at  324. 


-  «Th«  exclusion  reads  as  foUowa:  "Made 
work",  that  Is.  worth  Involvmg  the  perform- 
ance of  mineral  or  trifling  duties  which 
make  little  or  ho  demand  on  the  Individual 
and  are  M  little  or  no  utility  to  his  employer, 
or  to  the  operation  of  a  business.  If  eelf- 
employed,  does  not  demonstrate  ability  to 
engage  In  substantial  gainful  activity. 
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"The  similarity  of  Leftwlch's  situation  to 
those  of  claimants  tn  Hane$  and  Booker  la 
apparent.*  No  two  coses  are.  of  course,  exactly 
alike.  But  Hearing  Examiners  may  not  quit 
thinking  when  a  clalmsnt's  earnings  reach 
a  magic  mark.*  The  test  is  not  whether  Left- 
wlcb by  wlU  power  can  stay  on  his  feet  yet 
another  day — but  whether  objectively  and 
In  the  totality  of  circumstances,  Including 
especially  his  afflictions,  he  Is  disabled  with- 
in the  meaning  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Substantial  medical  evidence  establishes  that 
claimant  was  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled. In  spite  of  such  disablement,  he  chose 
to  work  every  day  to  support  his  family.  The 
statute  defines  dlsablUty  as  an  'Inability  to 
engage  In  any  substantial  gainful  actl^ty.* 
In  this  case,  the  emphasis  properly  la  on 
inabttity.  We  think  the  Congress  did  not  In- 
tend to  exclude  from  the  beneflta  of  the  Act 
those  disabled  persons  who  because  of  char- 
acter and  a  tense  of  responsibility  for  their 
dependents  are  most  deserrtng. 

"Afflrmed." 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  the  approprt- 
ete  part  of  the  report  begins  on  page  46, 
where  It  discusses  the  definition  of  disability 
and  continues  on  through  pages  47,  48,  and 
46. 

The  only  Justification  given  in  the  report 
for  changing  the  definition  is  this: 

"The  Social  Sectirlty  Administration  has 
Indicated  that  In  largi  part  the  reasons  why 
a  larger  number  of  people  than  anticipated 
have  become  entitled  to  dlaablllty  benefits 
are: 

"(1)  Greater  knowledge  of  the  protection 
available  under  the  program  leading  to  In- 
creased numbers  of  qualified  people  apply- 
ing for  benefits"— 

They  are  complaining  about  the  fact  that 
more  people  know  about  the  baste  rights 
that  we  have  given  them,  and  thua  more 
qualified  people  are  getting  some  benedta. 

"(2)  Improved  methods  of  developing  evi- 
dence of  disability.'" 

That  means  that  they  have  learned  about 
the  case  In  court,  the  liCftwlch  against 
Gardner  case,  which  the  administration  la 
complaining  about,  demonstrating  that  their 
dlaabtllty  makes  them  qualify  under  the 
law. 

"(S)  Mora  effective  waya  to  asaeaa'  the 
total  Impact  of  an  indlvldual'B  impairment 
on  his  abaity  to  work." 

In  a  veteran's  case,  the  Supreme  Cotu-t 
unanimousTy  declared,  and  In  a  case  quoted 
In  the  HEW  case,  that  a  person  does  not 
have  4o  t>e  completely  or  tetany  disabled. 
Th«y  aald : 

'*It  was  not  necessary  that  petitioner  be 
bedridden,  wholly  belpleea.  or  that  he  should 
abandon  every  possible  effort  to  work  in 
order  for  tht  Jury  to  find  that  he  was  totally 
and  permanently  diaabled." 

What  Is  wrong  with  that? 

That  la  basic  taw.  That  la  in  the  basic 
Workmen's  Compensation  law  tn  moet 
Statee. 

Coutlnalng  to  read: 

"It  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  petitioner 
had  refrained  from  trying  to  do  any  work 
at  all,  and  the  same  evidence  of  physical 
Impairment  which  apF>ear8  in  this  record  had 
been  offered,  a  Jury  could  have  properly 
fotibd  him  totally  and  permanently  disabled. 


*But  cf.  Canady  v.  Celebrexae.  367  FJd 
4S6  (4th  Clr.  1966):  Simmons  v.  Celebreaze. 
363  F.3d  763  (4th  Clr.  1966);  Brown  v.  Cele- 
brezze,  347  FJd  337   (4th  Clr.  1965). 

>30  CJF.R.  S  404.1634  provides  In  pertinent 
part: 

"(b)  Baminffs  at  a  monthljf  rate  in  ex- 
cess of  $100.  An  individual's  earnings  from 
worjL  aotivltles  averaging  In  KLtxea  of  tllX)  a 
month  shall  be  deemed  to  demonstrate  hla 
ablUty  to  engage  In  eubetantlal  gainful  ac- 
tivity In  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
coniisry. 


And  the  Jury  could  have  found  that  his  ef- 
forts to  work — all  of  which  sooner  or  later 
resulted  In  failure — were  made  not  becauae 
ct  his  ability  to  work  but  becaud«  of  his 
unwillingneea  to  live  a  life  of  idleness,  even 
though  totally  and  permanently  disabled 
within  the  meaning  of  his  policies." 

Continuing  to  read : 

"Pinched  by  poverty,  beset  by  adversity, 
driven  by  necessity,  one  may  work  to  ke^ 
th^  wolf  away  from  the  door  though  not 
physically  able  to  work:  and.  under  the  law 
in  this  case,  the  fact  that  I'^i  woman  worked 
to  earn  her  living  did  not  prrvent  a  Jury 
from  finding,  from  the  evidence  before  It, 
that  ahe  was  totally  and  permanently  dla- 
abled  even  while  working." 

Mr.  Prealdent,  the  lav<  now,  aa  written  by 
the  committee,  states  tbat  his  physical  or 
mental  impairments  are  of  such  severity  tbat 
not  only  was  he  unable  to  do  his  previous 
work  but  he  cannot,  considering  his  age, 
eduoaQon,  and  work  experience,  engage  in 
any  other  kind  of  Eub«t«ntlal  gainful  work 
which  exists  in  the  national  economy,  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  work  exiata  in  the 
general  area  where  be  lives,  or  whether  a 
specific  Job  vacancy  exists  for  him,  or 
whether  he  would  be  hired  if  be  applied 
for  one. 

There  is  an  exceptioual  case  of  a  man  dis- 
abled m  the  mines,  as  ir  the  case  of  Leftwlch 
against  Gardner,  in  Montana. 

They  say,  well,  he  cannot  work  In  the 
mines  any  more,  but  be  could  answer  the 
telephone  for  Arthur  Murray,  who  teaches 
dancing  back  in  New  Tork,  that  since  he 
CQuId  Boliclt  people  en  the  telephone  for 
dancing  lessons,  as  part  of  the  national  econ- 
omy, he  would  have  to  leave  his  State  and. 
go  to  New  Tcrk  and  participate  in  such  an 
activity. 

Of  course,  that  Is  probably  beyond^^om- 
Ing  up  under  the  definition— even  what  the 
Secretary  would  apply. 

Actually,  what  the  Secretioy  cotild  apply 
under  this  conclusion  Is  that  a  mltn  would 
have  to  leave  the  geographic  area- tn  which 
he  lived  and  he  would  have  to  engage  In 
work  in  which  he  had  no  experience  either 
by  age,  education,  or  training,  and  if  such 
work  were  available  in  the  national  economy, 
whether  he  could  get  it  or  not,  whether 
he  would  be  available  or  not,  whether  a  va- 
cancy existed,  he  would  stui  be  disqualified 
because  of  disability. 

Yet.  when  we  made  the  change  In  1966. 
and  changed  the  definition  of  disability,  we 
broadened  and  liberalized  this,  portion  of 
the  act  because  those  who  are  disabled 
needed  this  sort  of  liberalization. 

For  Instance,  the  courts  have  applied  this 
precedent  In  other  areas — veterans,  work- 
men's compensation — to  the  detriment  of  the 
definition  laid  down  by  the  Secretary  or  the 
Hearing  Examluer. 

The  reason  stated  to  talce  this  severe  back- 
ward step,  to  broaden  the  bill,  as  the  chair- 
man has  stated,  to  broaden  the  scope  of  so- 
cial security,  makes  this  the  most  important 
financial  bill  that  has  ever  come  before  the 
Senate  so  far  as  Increasing  and  broadening 
social  security  Is  concerned. 

But.  so  far  as  those  wLo  are,  unfortunately. 
disabled,  are  concerned,  we  are  going  back 
to  make  this  a  more  limited  bUl  than  we  have 
ever  had  before. 

I  submit.  Mr.  President,  that  these  people 
want  to  come  In  and  win  their  lawsuits.  They 
should,  therefore,  at  least  appeal  some  of  tbe 
cases  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  get  some 
legal  definition  before  they  eome  out  to  the 
Senate  and  try  to  have  us  pull  their  Irons 
out  of  th£  fire. 

I  submit  that  we  should  go  back  to  exist- 
ing law.  Wa  should  return  to  the  law  ve 
passed  In  1966. 

Mr.  President,  I  aak  unanimous  consent 
that,  aa  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  excerpt 
from  the  Senate  oommlttee  report  be  ia- 
cludad  In  the  Becobd. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsookd,  as 
follows : 

"4.     AMXKVMKIirra    OP    DtBABILTTT    FXOCaAM 

"The  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1956 
extended  the  Insurance  protection  of  the 
social  security  program  to  provide  monthly 
benefits  for  persons  with  dlsabllltlea  of  long- 
continued  and  indefinite  duration  and  of 
sufficient  severity  to  prevent  a  return  to  any 
substantial  gainful  work.  In  providing  thla 
protection  against  loes  of  earnings  resulang 
from  extended  total  dlaabiUty.  the  Congress 
designed  a  conservative  program.  Amend- 
meuts  enacted  in  1966  and  1060  Uberallaed 
the  disability  program,  among  other  changes, 
extended  benefits  to  wives  and  children  of 
the  disabled,  and  provided  for  the  payment 
of  benefits  to  disabled  workers  under  age 
50.  who  had  previously  been  excluded.  All 
the  recommended  changes  in  the  disability 
provisions  of  the  program  would  be  ade- 
quately ananccd  from  the  contributions  the 
oommlttee  is  recommending  be  earmarked 
for  the  disability  insurance  trust  fund. 

"(a>  Elimination  of  the  Jong -continued 
and  indefinite  duration  requirement  from 
the  definition  of  disability. 

"tJnder  present  law,  dlaablUty  Insurance 
benefits  are  payable  only  If  the  worker's  dis- 
ability Is  expected  to  result  in  death  or  to  be 
or  long -continued  and  indefinite  duration. 
The  House  bill  would  broaden  the  disability 
protecuon  afforded  by  the  social  security 
program  by  providing  disability  Insurance 
benefits  for  an  Insured  worker  who  has  been 
totally  disabled  throughout  a  contlnuotis 
period  of  fl  calendar  months.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  House  provlalon  could  re- 
sult In  the  payment  of  disability  benefits  tn 
cases  of  ^on-term.  temporary  dlaabtllty. 
TJnder  the  House  proviKlon.  fcr  example, 
benefits  could  be  paid  for  several  months  In 
cases  of  temporary  disability  resulting  from 
accl<|ent5  or  Illnesses  requiring  a  limited  pe- 
riod of  immobility.  The  committee  believes, 
therefore,  that  It  la  necessary  to  require  that 
a  worker  be  under  a  disability  for  a  some- 
what longer  period  than  6  months  in  order 
to  qualify  for  disability  benefits.  As  a  result. 
the  committee's  bill  modifies  the  Bcuse  bill 
to  provide  fgi^the  payment  of  disability 
benefits  for  an  Insured  worker  who  has  been 
or  can  be  expect^  to  be  totaUy  disabled 
throughout  a  continuous  period  of  13  cal- 
endar months.  (Disability  insurance  benefits 
would  also  be  payable  U  dlsablUty  ends  In 
death  during  this  i2-month  period,  provided 
the  worker  has  been  disabled  throughout  a 
waiting  period  of  6  calendar  months  prior  to 
death.)  The  effect  of  the  provision  the  com- 
mittee is  recommending  is  to  provide  dis- 
ability benefits  for  a  totally  disabled  worker 
even  though  his  condition  may  be  expected 
to'ltaprove  after  a  year.  As  experience  under 
the  disability  program  has  demonstrated.  In 
the  great  majority  of  caaee  in  which  total 
disability  continues  for  at  least  a  year  the 
dlaablUty  is  essentially  permanent.  Thus. 
where  disability  has  existed  for  12  calendar 
months  or  more,  no  prognoais  would  be  re- 
quired. Where  a  worker  has  been  under  a 
dlaablllty  which  baa  laated  for  less  t^*"  13 
calendar  montba,  the  tAll  would  require  only 
a  prediction  tbat  the  worker's  dlsablUty  will 
conunue  for  a  toUI  of  at  ieast  la  calendar 
months  after  onset  of  the  disability. 

"The  House  hill  modUlos  the  provision  of 
present  law  under  which  the  walUng  period 
la  waived  In  subsequent  dlsablUty  so  aa  to 
make  this  provision  more  restrictive  when 
applied  to  abort-term  dlaabUltles.  Since  tm.- 
der  the  definition  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending dlssbtHllty  protection  would  be  Ilm.- 
tt«d  to  workers  with  extended  total  dlsabUl- 
tlea  the  same  test  of  dlsablUty  Initially  ap- 
plied should  also  be  applicable  in  second  and 
Buhsequent  dlBabOltlea.  Under  the  provi- 
sion In  the  committee  bill,  benefits  would 
be  paid  beginning  with  the  first  month  of 
onset  of  the  aeoon^  or  subsequent  dlaabtllty 
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u>d  without  regard  to  the  waiting  period  r«- 
qulremexit  if  the  Indlvtdual  la  under  a  dJi- 
ablllty  which  occurred  within  5  years  of  the 
cermlnatlan  of  hU  prevtoua  disablUty  and 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  in  death  or 
haa  lasted,  or  can  be  expected  to  last,  for  a 
contUiuous  period  ol  not  less  than  13  cal- 
endar months. 

'The  modiflcatlon  In  the  deflnlUon  of  dU- 
fcbUiiy  recommended  by  the  committee  does 
not  change  the  requirement  In  existing  law 
that  an  individual  must  by  reaaon  of  hla 
Impairment  be  unable  to  'engage  In  any  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity.' 

•An  Individual  with  a  disabling  impair- 
ment which  Is  amendable  to  treatment  that 
could  be  expected  to  restore  his  ablUty  to 
work  would  meet  the  revised  definition  tf 
he  is  undergoing  therapy  prescribed  by  his 
treatment  sources,  but  his  disablUty  never- 
theless has  lasted,  or  can  be  expected  to  last. 
for  at  least  13  calendar  months.  However,  an 
individual  who  willfully  falls  to  follow  such 
prescribed  treatment  could  not  by  virtue  of 
such  failure  qualify  for  benefits. 

"The  committee  expects  that,  as  now,  pro- 
cedures will  be  utilized  to  assure  that  the 
workera'  condlUon  will  be  reviewed  perlod- 
leaUy  and  reports  of  medical  eMmlnatlona 
and  work  activity  wlU  be  obtained  where  ap- 
propriate so  that  benefits  may  be  terminated 
promptly  where  the  worker  ceases  to  be  dis- 
abled. 

"The  commJtt«e  retains  the  provision  In 
present  law  under  which  payment  of  dis- 
ability benefits  is  first  made  for  the  seventh 
lull  month  of  disability.  The  House  bill 
would  have  authorised  paymenta  beginning 
with  the  sixth  full  month  of  disability. 

"It  IS  estimated  that  if  benefits  were  pay- 
able lor  dlsablUtlDS  that  are  total  and  last 
more  than  13  calendar  months  but  are  not 
Decessarlly  expected  to  last  indefinitely, 
about  60.000  additional  people — workers  and 
their  dependents — would  hecocne  Immedi- 
ately eligible  for  benefits.  Benefit  payments 
under  the  provlsloa  of  1M0  would  total  140 
million." 

Mr.  Cuxrts.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  out 
of  sympathy  with  the  individual  cases  In 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  Lb  inter- 
ested. We  have,  however,  a  far  broader  ques- 
tion before  u*.  When  It  was  undertaken  to 
pay  benefits  to  a  disabled  persoa  Just  as 
though  he  were  retired  because  of  age.  the 
decision  was  arrived  at  to  make  It  a  narrow 
definition. 

Those  who  are  interested  might  turn  to 
the  committee  report  beginning  near  the 
bottom  of  page  46.  which  rwia: 

The  present  law  defines  disability  (except 
for  certain  cases  of  bUndneas)  as  the  "in- 
ability to  engage  la  any  substantial  gainful 
activity  by  reason  of  any  medically  detar- 
mmable  physloal  or  mental  impairment 
which  can  be  expected  to  result  In  death  or 
which  has  lasted  or  can  be  expected  to  i*st 
for  a  continuous  period  of  not  less  than  13 
months." 

We  hare  this  strange  situation.  This  nar- 
row definition  has  been  enlarged  by  interpre- 
tation of  the  courts.  It  is  quite  unlikely  that 
any  of  tho«e  deetalons  will  ever  get  to  the 
Supreme  Court.  Oonsequently,  courts  all  over 
the  land  have  proceeded  In  various  ways. 
The  resxUt  Is  that  the  cost  of  disablUty  re- 
tlremen*.  f>ay  has  gone  up  and  up. 

The  allocation  to  the  disability  trust  fund 
has  Increased  from  050  percent  of  payroll 
in  1956  to  0.70  percent  today,  and  will  be  In- 
creased to  055  percent  by  the  committee's 
bill.  In  1»65  the  Congress  adopted  an  in- 
crease in  the  sodal  security  taxes  allocated 
to  the  disability  insijrance  trust  fund:  a 
large  part  of  which  was  needed  to  meet  an 
aetuarlal  deficiency  of  0.13  percent  In  the 
syvtani-  Again  this  year  the  administration 
has  eome  to  the  Congress  asUng  for  an  tn- 
crssin  In  the  taxes  allocated  to  that  fund 
to  meet  an  even  larger  actuarial  deficiency, 
which  has  reduced  the  o.OS-percent  suxpltis. 


estimated  after  the  l&OS  amendments,  to  a 
0.16-percent  deficiency. 

What  has  happened  U  that  even  though 
the  percentage  of  people  in  the  total  eoon- 
omy  has  not  increased,  the  number  of  people 
who  are  now  on  disability  retirement  has 
increased.  Beca\ise  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  felt  that  the  definition  of  dis- 
ability as  originally  written  by  the  Congress 
was  not  being  adhered  to.  It  inserted  this 
language  and  put  further  guidelines  in  it. 
as  appears  on  page  48  of  the  committee  re- 
port, where  Benatots  wUI  find  the  following 
interesting  comments: 

-When  soked  about  the  court  decisions, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  sum- 
marized developments  in  the  courts  in  some 
Jurisdictions  as — 

•(1)  An  increasing  tendency  to  put  the 
burden  of  proof  on  tihe  Oovemment  to 
Identify  Jobs  for  which  the  Individual  might 
have  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  be  hired. 
rather  than  ascertaining  whether  Jobs  exist 
in  the  economy  which  he  can  do.  Claims  eure 
sometimes  allowed  by  the  courts  where  the 
reason  a  claimant  has  not  been  able  to  get 
a  Job  Is  that  employers  having  Jobs  he  can 
do.  prefer  to  avoid  what  they  view  as  a  risk 
in  hiring  a  person  having  an  impairment 
even  though  the  Impairment  is  not  such  as 
to  render  the  person  incapable  of  doing  the 
Job  available. 

"(3)  A  narrowing  of  the  geographic  ar«a  In 
which  the  Jobs  the  person  can  do  m\ist  exist, 
by  reversing  the  Department's  denial  in 
cases  m  which  It  has  not  t>een  shown  that 
jobe  the  claimant  can  do  exist  within  a 
reasonable  commuting  distance  of  his  home, 
rather  than  in  the  economy  in  general. 

"(3)  The  question  of  the  kind  of  medical 
evidence  necessary  to  establish  the  existence 
and  severity  of  an  Impairment,  and  how 
oonfUctlng  medical  c^inlons  and  evidence 
are  to  be  resolvad. 

"(4)  WhUe  there  have  heretofore  been  no 
major  differences  by  or  aniong  the  courts  on 
the  issue  of  disability  when  the  claimant  was 
performing  work  at  a  level  which  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  regulations  had  determined 
to  be  substantia]  gainful  activity,  this  issue 
was  recently  highlighted  Eind  publldxed  In 
the  case  of  Lefturich  v  Gardner.  The  Fourth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  this  case  held 
that  the  claimant  was  undsr  a  disability 
de^lte  his  demonstrated  work  performance 
considered  by  the  Secretary  to  be  substantial 
gainful  activity." 
Then  the  Pinance  Committee  said  this: 
"The  committee  concurs  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
Instructing  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  report  Immediately  to  the  Congress 
on  future  trends  of  Judicial  interpretation 
of  this  nature.  As  a  remedy  for  the  sltua- 
tiOQ  which  hs£  developed,  the  committee's 
bill  would  provide  guidelines  to  reemphaalze 
the  predominant  Importance  of  medical 
factors  In  the  disability  determination." 

In  sximmary,  it  amounts  to  Just  about 
this:  Congreas  provided  for  the  disability 
program.  It  provided  for  the  degree  of  dis- 
ability. The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  House  and  the  Finance  Conunlttee  of 
the  Sexuite  found  that  that  definition  of 
disability  was  being  exceeded  and  they 
placed  in  this  bill  some  guidelines.  I  believe 
they  should  be  left  in  there.  I  think 
to  defiart  from  a  rather  strict  and  narrow 
definition  of  disability  In  the  aoclal  security 
program  would  be  a  mistake.  That  Is  not 
to  say  that  some  people  should  not  have 
consideration  In  other  programs.  I  regret- 
fully express  the  hope  that  the  amendment 
will  not  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  take 
only  a  few  minutes. 

I  have  a  memorandum  from  Robert  J. 
Myers.  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Soelal  Securtty 
Administration,  which  reads: 

"H.R.  13080.  both  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  as  r^Mrted  by  the  nnanoe  Committee, 


would  provide  a  more  detailed  definition  of 
'disability'  as  used  in  determining  eligibil- 
ity for  disability  benefits  tmd«r  Social  Secu- 
rity. It  has  been  proposed" — 

That  Is  my  amendment — 
"that    thla   detailed    deflultlon   would    then 
be  eliminated,  so  that  the  definition  would 
then  be  that  in  persent  law. 

"In  my  opinion,  such  a  change  would  not 
necessitate  any  Increase  In  my  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  the  program,  since  I  did  not  re- 
duce the  cost  estimate  when  the  more  de- 
tailed deflnlUon  was  added  to  the  bUl.  But, 
In  the  absence  of  the  more  detailed  defini- 
tion, there  is  a  much  greater  likelihood  that 
the  costs  actually  developing  will  exceed  my 
intermediate -cost  estimate." 

So  we  do  not  need  to  add  any  further 
taxes:  we  do  not  need  to  add  any  further 
increases:  this  amendment  goes  back  to 
existing  law. 

I  point  out  that  in  the  Leftwlch'  case 
which  I  menuoned  and  which  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Custis)  mentioned.  Mr. 
Leftwich  was  denied  disability  benefits  by 
the  hearing  examiner  and  Secretary.  Mr. 
Leftwich  oould  not  stoop,  bend,  or  sit  down 
for  more  than  10  minutes.  Tet  he  was  re- 
quired to  take  a  Job  as  a  dishwasher  at  6130 
a  month  to  support  himself  and  nine  chil- 
dren. The  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fourth  Circuit,  quite  properly.  I  think,  held 
that,  under  that  definition,  a  man  who  could 
not  bend,  stoop,  or  sit  for  very  long  did  not 
have  to  take  a  Job  at  $130  a  month  while 
he  was  under  physical  pain  at  all  times,  but 
was  entitled  to  disability  benafita. 

That  is  all  I  seek :  To  go  back  to  that  kind 
of  deflnlUon.  to  return  to  the  kind  of  lan- 
guage that  we  had  in  the  bill  in  the  1966 
act,  which  to  my  mind  actually  protects  aU 
the  people  who  need  to  be  protected,  pro- 
tects the  financial  integrity  of  the  act.  and 
will  prevent  us  from  taking  the  backward 
step  we  would  be  taking  should  be  adopt 
the  definition  that  is  now  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Mktcsu.  On  November  17  the  re- 
BtncUve  deflinlUon  of  disability  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  was  put  to  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  by 
a  substantial  margin  my  colleagties  voted  to 
delete  the  House  deflnlUon  of  dLsablllty. 
However,  in  conference,  with  one  minor 
change  the  Senate  conferees  receded  on  thU 
amendment  as  they  did  on  Just  about  evary- 
thing  else  that  the  Senate  psaeed  both  In 
committee  and  on  the  floor. 

Today  I  am  reintroducing  my  amendment 
in  the  form  of  a  Senate  bill  in  which  I  am 
Joined  by  36  of  my  coUeaguee  as  eospoosors. 
Those  of  my  colleagues  who  have  Joined  with 
me  in  seeking  again  to  return  the  definlUon 
of  disability  to  the  way  It  was  after  the  1M6 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  arc 
Senators  Bbookc.  Bttxdzck,  Btbo  of  West  Vir- 
ginia. Cask.  CHumcH,  Claxk,  GauxmNG.  Has- 
ais.  Hast,  Hatticlo.  Hill,  Jatzts,  Kknnxoy  of 
Msssachuaetts,  Kennxdt  of  New  Tork.  Xjonq 
of   Missouri.   McCabtht,   McOxe.   McGovxsn. 

MANsnXLO,   MONDAUE.  MONTOTA,  MoBSX,  UUS- 

Ktx.  Kelson.  Pkix.  Piotrrv.  Pkoxmox,  Ran- 
dolph, RiBicorr,  SPAXKMAN.  Spono,  Tvdznos, 
WnxiAics  of  New  Jersey.  TAasosoucH.  and 
TotTNc  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  conSfint 
that  the  bill  be  printed  In  the  Bxcobo  at  this 
point. 

The  PxcstDXtrr  pro  tempore.  The  bill  will 
be  received  and  appropriately  referred:  and 
without  objection,  the  bill  wilt  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd. 

The  bill  (S.  2935)  to  amend  title  tl  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  provide  that  the 
definition  of  the  t«rm  disability,  as  employed 
therein,  shall  be  the  same  as  that  in  effect 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Social  Security 
Amendments  of  lfM7,  Introduced  by  Mr. 
MrrcALT  (for  himself  and  other  Benaton), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred 
to  the  Commitf^e  on  Finance,  and  ortlervd  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rbcosd,  as  follows: 
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Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  Statsa  of 
America  in  Conffresa  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  U 
amended  {!)  by  striking  out  paragraphs  (2) 
through  (4)  thereof  and  (3)  by  redesignat- 
ing paragraph  (6)  thereof  as  paragraph  (2). 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  secuon  216(,1) 
(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (2)  (A),  (S).  (4),  ajid  (5)."  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "paragraph  (2)". 

Sic.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  cffecUve  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions for  disability  insurance  benefits  under 
section  223  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  and 
for  disability  determinations  under  secUon 
216(1)  of  such  Act,  filed — 

(a)  in  or  after  the  month  in  which  this 
Act  LB  enacted,  or 

(b)  before  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is 
enacted  If  the  applicant  has  not  died  before 
such  month  and  if — 

( 1 )  notice  of  the  final  decision  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has 
not  been  given  to  the  applicant  before  such 
month,  or 

(2)  the  notice  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1) 
has  been  so  given  before  such  month  but  a 
civil  action  with  respect  to  such  final  de- 
cision Is  commenced  under  section  205(g)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (whether  before,  in. 
or  after  such  month)  and  the  decision  in 
such  civil  action  has  not  become  final  before 
such  month. 


PAN    AMERICAN    WORLD   AIRWAYS 

AND    THE    RUSSIAN    S8T— FACTS 

VERSUS  RUMORS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  recent  debate  on  the  supersonic 
transport,  several  statements  were  made 
such  month. 

to  the  effect  that  a  rumor  had  been  heard 
that  Pan  Amerlcaii  World  Airways  may 
have  ordered  three  TD-144's.  the  Russian 
SST.  I  have  checked  the  facts  In  this 
case,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  provide 
what  I  have  been  able  to  find  out. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  facts 
be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  urge  Senators 
to  read  this  short  statement,  because  it 
is  indicative  of  the  mood  of  one  of  the 
world's  major  improvements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoko,  as  follows: 

■UMOS 

Pan  American  World  Airways  may  have 
ordered  three  T0-144'8. 

FACT 

Pan  American  World  Airways  representa- 
tives (N.  e.  aalaby  and  J.  H.  Borger)  visited 
Russia  with  other  VS.  industry  team  mem- 
bers m   19€9  and  viewed  the  TU-144. 

Mr.  Borger  provided  Russians  with  list 
of  data  needed  for  PAA  to  do  an  evaluation. 

The  Russians  agreed  to  provide  PAA  data 
as  requested  when  the  TU-144  was  to  be  of- 
fered for  sale. 

No  further  contact  with  the  Russians  has 
been  made  by  PAA  and  no  data  have  been 
received  for  evaluation. 

Mr.  Halaby  has  made  public  statements 
to  the  effect  that  PAA  will  evaluate  the  TU- 
144  along  with  other  airplanes  offered  for 
sale  and  if  no  other  SST's  should  be  avaU- 
able,  they  would  surely  be  forced  to  buy 
Russian  equipment. 

The  USSR  has  clearly  demonstzfttsd  its 
desire  to  obtain  a  large  share  of  ttM  free 
world  aviaUon  market  (see  AwiatUM  Week 
and  Space  Technology.  October  2A,  1970) . 


ADVERSE  EFFECT  OF  FEDERAL  AS- 
SISTANCE TO  SUGAR  REFINERY 
IN  GEORGIA 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  In 
late  1969  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion approved  an  aE^lication  for  lease 
guarantee  insurance  for  the  propo6ed 
Old  Dominion  Sugar  Corp.  in  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

At  the  time.  I  ad^'lsed  the  Admin- 
istrator of  SBA  of  my  serious  concern 
with  this  action  since  the  establishment 
of  another  sugar  industry  with  Federal 
assistance  would  adversely  affect  an  ex- 
isting suear  refinery  in  the  State  of 
Georgia  which  was  established  and  Is 
operated  with  private  capital. 

OUier  Members  of  Congress  have 
questioned  this  agreement  because  the 
Federal  Government  is  already  heavily 
Involved  in  the  sugar  Industry  due  to 
loans  which  have  been  made  to  the  tn- 
dustri'  In  the  State  of  Maine  by  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Admintstratlon.  The 
record  clearly  indicates  that  these  loans 
have  developed  into  EDA's  biggest  head- 
ache. 

"  TTie  replies  which  I  have  received  from 
SBA  to  my  written  expressions  of  con- 
cern about  this  matter  have  not  been 
entirely  responsive.  A  good  description 
of  the  Important  issues  Involved,  and  an 
excellent  indication  of  what  SBA  Is  get- 
ting Into,  is  contained  in  a  column  by 
Robert  S.  Allen  and  John  A.  Goldsmith 
published  in  the  Savannah  Morning 
News  of  Novwnber  10, 1970. 

In  view  of  the  significance  of  this  mat- 
ter. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

StJ^siDT  Blocked 

Washinoton. — The  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, long  in  hot  water  with  CoD- 
grees.  is  agiUn  under  harsh  attack. 

A  House  Small  Business  subcommittee  has, 
In  tftect.  bluntly  ordered  the  agency  not  to 
approve  a  $27.4  million  lease  guarantee  it 
wns  all  set  to  grant  a  Portsmoutdb.  Vs..  sugar 
company. 

In  the  forceful  opinion  of  the  subcommit- 
tee, the  concern  has  highly  dubious  assets, 
quallflcatlona  and  prospects. 

This  unususkt  action  waa  taken  by  the  sub- 
conunlttee.  beaded  by  Rep.  John  Kluczyn- 
skl.  D-ni..  in  a  sternly-worded  report  that 
for  some  unknown  reason  has  gone  un- 
noticed. 

The  panel's  critical  findings  and  crack- 
down were  baaed  on  a  series  of  hearings 
Ulggered  by  Retp.  H.  R.  Gross.  R-Iowa.  In 
dlscloetng  the  propoaed  127.4  million  lease 
guarantee,  the  veteran  "Treasury  watchdog" 
charged  It  was  an  "unsound  subsidy"  that 
almoet  certainly  would  "saddle  another  bur- 
den on  the  already  staggering  U.S.  taxpayer." 

He  also  asserted  the  Portsmouth  company 
Intended  to  use  machinery  imported  from 
England. 

Gross'  charges  are  fully  upheld  in  ttie  sub- 
committee's report. 

Small  Business  Administrator  Hilary  San- 
doval, repeatedly  assailed  \n  and  out  of  Con- 
gress on  a  number  of  counts,  Is  not  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  report.  But  there  can 
b«  ^mall  fiatlsfacUon  for  him  In  that. 

Prom  be^nzUng  to  end  the  document  li 
unsparing  in  Ite  disapproval  and  condemna- 
Uon  of  the  prc^Meed  multl-mlUlon  dollar 
deal. 


In  the  very  first  paragraph  of  Its  Ondmgs 
the  subcommittee  caustically  characterlxiee 
the  concern  Involved — Old  Dominion  Sugar 
CoTporaton — as  a  "corporate  shell  which  has 
ne\-er  done  any  business  of  any  kind  and 
which  was  run  by  a  man  who  had  no  expe- 
rience in  the  business." 

The  final  paragraph  concludes.  "This  ven- 
tiu*e  could  cost  ta:q>aycrs  •8.i'73.670  at  the 
minimum  and  t33.4  million  at  the  worst." 

In  forcefuUy  enjoining  SBA  to  "critically 
reevaluate"  the  proposed  lease  guarantee  and 
to  take  no  further  action  without  the  express 
authorization  of  the  sulwommtttee,  it  held 
this  was  neceasary  because  of  four  principal 
findings,  as  follows: 

"The  intent  of  Congress  was  to  aid  and 
assist  the  small  businessman  ...  A  guaran- 
tee for  more  than  C37.4  mllUoo  ii  not  small 
business. 

"SBA  does  not  have  a  reasonable  basis  to 
conclude  that  the  Old  Dominion  Sugar  Corp. 
would  be  financially  profitable  .  .  .  Testi- 
mony by  Individuals  In  the  sugar  Industry 
was  in  direct  oonflict  with  that  of  SBA.  The 
latter  stated  that  the  company  would  have 
to  make  an  B.a  per  cent  gross  profit  in  order 
to  Burv'lve.  SBA  consultants  had  forecast  a 
4.3  per  cent  profit. 

"It  is  evident  the  proposed  lease  guarantee 
can  be  summarized  as  taj^ayers'  money 
being  used  to  guarantee  rent  payments  by  a 
company  which  has  never  ))een  In  the  sugar 
buslnees,  has  no  experienced  management 
and  ha£  no  real  knowledge  of  the  sugar 
market. 

"The  proposed  SBA  undertaking  is  not  in 
the  government's  beet  interest  and  consti- 
tutes poor  stewardship  of  pubUc  funds." 

The  report  also  contains  two  startling  dis- 
closures: 

Thst  "an  SBA  financial  sdvlser  rated  the 
Old  Dominion  corporate  structtire  as  very 
poor." 

That  the  "chief  SBA  underwriter  etated 
the  venture  did  not  appear  feasible  and  was 
not  the  type  of  risk  the  govenunent  sfao\ild 
be  guATan teeing." 

There  Is  no  eEplanstion  in  the  report  why, 
in  view  of  these  strong  objections  from  Its 
own  officials,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration propoeed  granting  the  •37.4  mlUloa 
lease  guarantee. 

WhUe  tHen  is  no  hint  of  wrongdoing  la 
the  subcommittee's  report,  its  condemnation 
of  the  deal  Is  sweeping. 

It  remainfi  to  be  scne  what  SBA  now  does 
shout  It. 


THE  CASE  FOR  THE  SST 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Bdr.  President, 
now  that  the  aerospace  Industry,  the 
administration  and  others  Interested  In 
American  aviation  have  been  jolted  out 
of  their  apathy,  sound,  sensible  argu- 
ments for  the  SST.  are  beginning  to 
find  their  way  into  public  print.  We  find 
that  the  SST  Is  not  being  promoted,  ss 
some  of  Its  critics  would  like  you  to  be- 
lieve for  the  purpose  of  making  sonic 
booms,  polluting  the  air.  changing  the 
planet,  wasting  money  or  irradiating 
passengers. 

As  a  very  fine  article  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  American  Legion  magazine 
by  Mr.  Harvey  Ardman  points  out.  the 
real  reason  why  our  aviation  experts  in 
and  out  of  industry  want  to  keep  eoing 
full  speed  on  SST  development  is  pure- 
ly economics.  As  Mr.  Ardman  put*;  It  In 
his  article  entitled  "The  Case  of  the  Su- 
personic Transport." 

The  livelihood  of  the  Americans  whose  Jobs 
and  income  depend  on  our  acroepace  Indus- 
try require  us  to  be  ahaad  at  the  world  In 
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supertonlc  commercial  Jet  plane  design. 
in»mif»cture.  perforn»nce  and  sales  la  tiie 
v«ars  Ahead.  We  cannot  match  the  low  cost 
or  cheap  labor  abroao.  and  we  live  or  die  in 
business  competition  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  keeping  ahead  or  not  keeping  ahead 
In  performance. 

The  SST  La  the  next  generation  of  passen- 
ger planes.  While  we  debate  whether  there 
ibould  or  should  not  be  SSTs.  our  aviation 
Industry  U  already  seriously  behind  the  time 
schedule  of  foreign  competitors  in  develop- 
ing a  marketable  SST  for  the  world's  airlines. 

Mr.  Ardnian  goes  on  to  say  that  we 
have  more  than  a  miUion  people  di- 
rectly employed  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dusti>-  and  more  than  4  million  whose  in- 
comes are  directly  idenUflahle  with  aero- 
space production  and  sales,  when  we  In- 
clude subcontractors  and  suppliers.  He 
underscores  the  fact  that  from  now 
through  the  1980's  the  health  of  thiJ 
vast  American  industry  will  dei)cnd 
largely  on  whether  we  make  and  seU  the 
lion's  share  oi  the  coming  generation  of 
SST  pa-'i?enKer  planes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  B4r.  Ardman's  article,  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Legion  magazine 
for  December  1970,  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tra  Case  roa  the  BvmtBOHtc  TaAifaK>«T 

IN   THK   FACE   OP  TH»   OBJWmoNS   TO   TCTC   SST. 
CAS    TOC    SAT    WMT    OC«    ATIATIOK    SXPKKTS 

WANT  rr? 

(By  Harvey  Ardman) 
The  development  of  an  American  super- 
Bonic  transport  airplane,  to  carry  commercial 
passengers  between  continents  three  times  as 
fast  as  current  Jeta,  has  been  a  oontroverslal 
subject  for  quite  a  few  years  now. 

Oovemmeat  funds  as  well  as  private  funds 
are  needed  to  help  bear  the  enormous  cost  of 
development,  so  the  creation  of  an  American 
SST  Is  in  the  area  of  public  debate,  and  It  has 
been  debated  to  a  fare-thee-well. 

A  host  of  obJecUons  to  the  SST  has  been 
raised.  They  include: 

The  great  cost  of  development. 
The  need  to  divert  government  funds.  In- 
itead.  to  poverty  programs  and  other  social 
purposes. 

The  lack  of  any  apparent  need  for  such  air 
speed  at  such  cost  when  It  can  take  nearly  as 
long  to  get  to  snd  from  the  airports  as  It 
takes  to  fly  the  Atlantic  right  now. 

The  sonic  booms  that  such  planes  would 
make,  to  the  annoyance  dr  worse  of  people 
and  things  below. 

Supposed  danger  of  radiation  damage  to 
passengers  who'd  fly  as  high  as  the  SET'S 
would  Sy. 

Pollution  of  the  upper  air  by  Jet  exhausu 

with  posslblv  direful  effects  on  world  cltmate. 

Possible  destruction  of  the  high  ccone  layer 

which  helps  keep  damaging  ultra-violet  rays 

from  reaching  the  earth. 

Anybody  who  has  been  resdlug  the  papers 
or  listening  to  radio  or  TV  knows  that  these 
discouraging  objections  have  received  the 
most  attention  In  the  public  debate.  They 
have  gotten  the  headlines,  the  prime  spots  in 
news  broadcasts  and  the  blasts  of  some  of  the 
politicians.  In  the  recent  Sections  some  can- 
didates of  both  parties  included  antl-SST 
platforms  In  their  campaigning.  Alarmed 
consenatloQ  and  an tl- pollution  groups  hare 
Issued  these  objections  to  the  SST  broadside. 
The  public  Is  entitled  to  hear  arid  weigh 
thes«  points.  The  SST  is  a  public  qnestlon. 
and  these  are  not  the  kind  of  objections  that 
should  be  swept  under  the  rug. 

The  pubUc  is  equally  entitled  to  bear  the 
answers  to  them  and  the  reasons  why  an 


American  SST  is  wanted,  If  wo  are  really  sup- 
posed to  reach  great  decisions  through  the 
expressed  wUl  of  an  inlormed  pubUc. 

Inexpert  propagandists  have  been  lanias- 
tically  wrong  In  their  treatment  of  scientific 
developmenU  In  the  past.  So  wrong  have 
they  been  tbat  In  a  recent  release  the  Nafl 
Aeronautic  Ass'n— which  is  /or  Uie  SST— 
had  a  bit  of  fun  with  the  media's  habit  of 
giving  the  bigger  play  to  SST  obJecUous.  The 
NAA  dug  up  an  Oct.  9.  1903.  New  York  T:nie.j 
pdltortal  that  appeared  after  Professor  Lang- 
ley's  Plying  Machine  had  crashed  Into  tho 
Potomac  on  Oct.  7  of  that  year. 

Langley's  attempt  to  fly  was  a  "ridicu- 
lous fiasco."  said  the  Times  then.  It  went 
on  to  say  that  it  would  take  "from  one  mil- 
lion to  ten  million  years"  to  evolve  a  ma- 
chine that  *ould  really  fly.  if  we  could  eUm- 
Inate  "the  existing  relation  between  weight 
and  streng'ii  in  Inorganic  materials."  Birds 
are  organic  and  can  fly,  machines  are  In- 
organic and  cannot,  It  explained.  We'd  be 
better  advised.  It  satd.  to  dei.ote  our  efforts 
to  m:3Te  profitable  things. 

L&ngley's  plane  crashed  In  the  Potomac 
again  on  Dec.  a.  1903.  Two  days  later  the 
Times  of  those  days  was  back  sooldlng  him. 
The  unsolvable  problem  of  flight.  It  patient- 
ly explained  to  Langley.  was  that  because 
there  Is  always  a  weakest  part  to  any  me- 
chanical device,  extra  strength  ntust  be 
built  in  t»  provide  a  safety  Liclor  "To  allorv 
It  In  an  aerop'-ane."  Langley  was  advised, 
'would  be  to  weight  it  so  that  It  would  be 
too  heavy  for  Its  purpose." 

As  a  lesson  in  newspaper  science.  let  It  be 
noted  that  Langley'a  plane  was  later  proved 
flyable.  and  ths'.  when  the  above  ediwwial 
appetti«d  on  December  10  the  Times  had  Just 
eeren  days  left  for  the  life  of  its  explana- 
tion of  why  man  would  not  fly  until  at  least 
the  year  1001903  A.D.  On  Dec.  17.  X0O3.  Or- 
vUle  Wright  took  off.  flew  and  landed  a 
heavier- than -air  machine  under  Ita  own 
power  at  Kitty  Hawk.  N.C. 

Digging  up  such  editorials  Is  good  clean 
fun.  of  course.  It  doesnt  prove  anything 
one  way  or  the  other  abotit  the  SST.  But  It 
does  make  a  valid  point. 

When  we  get  tailor-made  opinion  on  the 
scientific  ImpoafttbllUy  of  coping  with  prob- 
lems, we  are  well  advised  to  hark  to  the  ex- 
pert* as  well  as  the  amateurs,  and  we  are 
entitled  to  a  f^lr  shake  In  getting  our  hands 
on  what  the  expert*  ?av. 

Some  of  the  objecttona  to  the  SST  are 
deadly  serious,  and  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 
Which  doesn't  mean  that  nothing  can  be 
done  about  them.  Some  of  Oiem  are  pure  non- 
sense. Others  are  Irrelevant.  Meanwhile,  th? 
main  reason  why  the  aviation  industry  and 
the  U-8-  Department  of  Transportation  want 
the  8.ST  has  been  reported  with  so  lltUe  ero- 
phssls — among  all  that  has  been  said — that 
If  you  know  what  It  Is  youTe  s  rare  bird. 
Do  you  know  why  thcee  who  want  It  want  It? 
The  SST  certainly  !»  not  being  promoted  to 
make  sonic  booms,  pollute  the  air.  change  the 
climate,  waste  money  or  irradiate  possenaers. 
The  latter  Is  smong  the  objections  In  the 
nonsense  category.  Radiation  from  space  Is 
n  little  more  at  the  65.000-foot  elevations 
that  SST'fl  would  normally  fly  than  It  Is  at 
the  85,000-foot  levels  of  our  present  commer- 
cial Jets.  At  65.000  feet,  radiation  generally  U 
almost  as  greiit  ss  it  la  at  eround  level  in  New 
Tork  City.  New  York  has  higher  than  normal 
ground  level  rsdiatlon  for  reaanna  nobody 
vet  comprehends,  Normal  radiation  at  flB.OOO 
feet  Is  not  as  ereat  as  it  Is  In  some  long- 
Inhabited  areas  of  South  America 

There  are  periods  when  solar  flares  Inten- 
sify the  radiation  In  the  upper  atmoephere. 
These  flares  are  monitored  and  even  pre- 
dicted from  earth.  All  an  SST  pilot  need  do 
woiild  be  to  reset  as  vou  do  when  you  see  a 
red  traffic  light.  He'd  "stop.  That  is.  stop  fly- 
ing at  65,000  feet  and  come  down  to  a  lower 
level — In  fact  he'd  be  ordered  to. 
There  la  a  world  of  experience  tn  dealing 


with  this.  Military  planes  have  been  flying 
with  men  atward  at  these  altitudes  and 
higher  for  close  to  a  generation  now.  Our 
U~2  pilots  logged  tbouaands  of  hours  at  7S.- 
000  to  80.000  feet  without  any  radiation 
problem.  The  radiation  factor  Is  not  an  argu- 
ment against  our  producing  SST's.  but  only 
a  warning  to  observe  precaution  that  are  al- 
ready Umewom. 

Solar  flares  aside,  there  ts  lesa  radiation 
exposure  toe  passengers  flying  the  Atlantic  in 
an  SST  than  in  one  of  our  current  commer- 
cial Jets.  Time  Is  a  factor  of  radiation  ex- 
posure. A  passenger  on  a  two-and-a-balf- 
hour  SST  flight  from  New  York  to  London 
at  65.000  feet  will,  under  nonnai  conditions, 
absorb  less  radiation  than  he  does  today 
making  a  sU -an a- three-quarter-hour  flight 
at  35,000  feet.  The  much  shorter  time  of 
exposure  more  than  offsets  the  slightly  high- 
er radiation  level. 

If  concern  about  radiation  Is  to  be  taken 
seriously,  we  must  scrap  the  present  planes 
as  fast  as  possible  and  get  cracking  with 
high  speed  SST's  60  that  passengers  need  not 
spend  so  much  time  at  high  elevations.  For- 
tunately, the  radiation  in  either  case  la 
usually  negligible.  It  Is  easily  avoidable  when 
It  is  not  negligible.  Which  is  why  I  have 
labeled  this  as  a  nonsense  objection  against 
producing  American  SST's. 

At  the  other  extreme,  the  sonic  boom  ques- 
tion Isn't  nonsense  at  all.  A  plane  flying 
faster  than  sound  fand  the  SST's  would  hit 
top  speeds  not  quite  three  times  the  speed 
of  sound)  makes  a  boom  that  makes  a  bang 
on  land  and  aea  below.  There  la  no  known 
way  to  prevent  a  plane  that's  flying  faster 
than  sound  from  making  a  sonic  boom. 

The  designers,  planners  and  proponents  of 
the  SST  have  been  more  aware  of  this  than 
anyone  else.  The  boom  Is  a  bug  they  cant 
Uck  entirely. 

If  wo  get  our  own  SST's  they  will  have  to 
be.  and  will  be,  tightly  regulated  when  It 
comes  to  mfk'np  booms.  The  regulations  of 
SST  flight  proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Transportation  are  tougher  than  those  Im- 
posed on  supersonic  military  planes.  So  when 
it  comes  to  the  booms  that  you  might  bear 
from  SST'H.  you  can  say  they  will  be  scarcer 
and  weaker  than  whatever  booms  you  have 
been  hearing  from  military  planes.  In  fact, 
you  can  expect  none  unless  you're  at  sea. 
This  does  not  overcome  the  objection,  and 
nothing  can  overcome  objections  to  booms 
If  there  are  to  be  booma. 

SST's  wlU  be  forbidden  to  fly  at  boom 
speeds  over  land  In  U.S.  territory,  and  other 
countries  have  their  own  rules.  Planes  are 
not  being  sought  for  strictly  land  routes,  but 
only  for  transoceanic  flight.  When  and  If  they 
fly  from.  say.  Chicago  to  London,  they  will 
still  ha.ve  a  speed  of  ad\'ant<ige  during  the 
land  portion  cf  the  flleht  of  300  to  360  mph 
over  current  commercial  planes  '.vlthout  mak- 
ing booms  on  the  ground. 

They  win  be  forbidden  to  make  booms 
until  they  are  out  to  sea.  Most  of  their  super- 
sonic speed  win  be  around  65,000  feet  over 
water.  They  will  not  dive  and  maneuver  like 
military  planes.  Dives  and  low-level  flight 
produce  the  window-breaking,  dynamlte-llke 
booms  that  have  been  experienced  from  mili- 
tary planes. 

It  Is  no  kindness  to  ships  at  lea  to  maEe 
any  booms.  What  kind  of  booms  will  ships 
hear?  Eonlc  booms  sre  mer-9tircd  In  pounds 
per  square  foot  (ps/)  in  excess  of  the  exist- 
ing air  pressure.  A  paf  of  120  Is  a  belluv* 
boom  It  doesn't  directly  Inlure  p^ple  but 
nothing  else  good  can  be  said  about  It.  The 
plaster-cracking,  win  dew -shattering  boom 
can  have  a  paf  ss  low  as  10  to  30.  A  (Uvlng 
or  lew-level  flghter  plane  can  produee  one 

The  SST  In  Its  level  flight  at  Its  prescribed 
altitude  will  make  booms  of  from  1  5  to  3.2 
p»f  on  the  water  below.  This  Is  like  a  thun- 
derclap from  maybe  half  a  mile  away — not 
distant,  not  right  on  top  of  yon.  It  eawta  ihB 
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same  p*/  that  hiu  the  ears  of  a  Volkswagen 
driver  when  he  swings  his  ear  door  shut.  At 
one  point  in  Its  climb  to  cruising  altitude 
the  SST  will  make  a  boom  of  3.5  ptf.  This 
ts  like  a  nearer  thimderclap.  Ships  are  surely 
going  to  hear  these  thunderclaps  caused  by 
SST's  when  they  hit  their  transoceanic 
speeds.  It's  nothing  to  cheer  about,  but  nei- 
ther does  It  seem  to  have  been  a  problem  of 
great  dimension  so  far.  For  many  years  mili- 
tary planes  have  been  flying  all  the  oceans 
at  Mach  3  (scientific  Jargon  for  twice  the 
speed  of  sound)  without  creating  a  maritime 
problem. 

But  let's  not  kiss  off  sonic  booms.  Who 
wants  them  even  if  SST's  won't  make  bad 
ones  at  sea  and  none  over  land?  The  prob- 
lem here  Is  a  different  one.  We  won't  escape 
booms  from  supersonic  transports  by  pre- 
venting the  Unlt^  States  from  developing 
aST's.  Britain,  France  and  Russia  are  mak- 
ing SST's.  They've  flown  theirs  while  all  we 
have  is  a  dummy, 

US.  ajid  European  airlines  have  already 
reserved  74  BSTs  from  pending  British  and 
French  production.  Foreign-make  SST's  are 
going  to  be  flying  the  oceans,  and  making 
booms  over  them,  whether  we  develop  our 
own  SST's  or  not.  If  we  keep  American  firms 
from  making  SST's  we  will  lose  the  business 
and  still  get  the  booms.  The  boom  question, 
then.  Is  a  question  of  regulation,  and  not  a 
reason  to  keep  us  out  of  the  SST  business. 

Here  we  get  to  the  real  reason  why  our 
aviation  experts  in  and  out  of  the  industry 
want  to  keep  going  full  speed  on  SST  devel- 
opment. 

It  ts  purely  economic. 

The  livelihoods  of  the  Americana  whose 
Jobs  and  income  depend  on  our  aerospace  in- 
dustry require  us  to  be  ahead  of  the  world 
in  supersonic  commercial  Jet  plane  design, 
manufacture,  performance  and  sales  in  the 
years  ahead  We  cannot  match  the  low  cost 
of  cheap  labor  abroad,  and  we  live  or  die 
In  tmslnecB  competition  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  keeping  ahead  or  not  keeping  ahead 
In  performance. 

The  SST  Is  the  next  generation  of  pas- 
senger planes.  While  we  debate  whether 
there  should  or  should  not  be  SST's.  our 
aviation  Industry  is  already  seriously  behind 
the  time  schedule  of  foreign  competitors  in 
developing  a  marketable  SST  for  the  world's 
alrUnea. 

We  have  more  than  a  million  people  di- 
rectly employed  In  the  areocpace  indtistry. 
We  hsve  a  total  of  more  than  four  million 
whose  Incomes  are  directly  Identifiable  with 
aerospace  production  nnd  sales,  when  we  in- 
clude subcontractors  and  suppliers  vrho  are 
not  themselves  directly  a  port  of  aerospsce. 
From  now  through  the  19eo'8  the  health 
of  the  Industry  will  depend  largely  on 
whether  or  not  we  make  and  sell  the  lion's 
share  of  the  coming  generation  of  SST  pas- 
senger planes. 

According  to  present  plana,  the  Joint 
Briiist -French  SST.  the  Concorde,  will  be 
ready  for  scheduled  flights  t>etween  1973  and 
1974.  The  Boeing  SST,  by  contrast,  Ifl  well 
behind  that.  It  can't  enter  commercial  serv- 
ice until  1978.  even  If  It  suffers  no  further 
delay. 

The  drawing-board  Boeing  Is  far  superior 
to  the  ftlready-flown  Concorde.  No  alrUne 
would  prefer  a  Concorde  to  a  Boeing  If  it 
were  offered  a  choice  of  two  proven  planes 
that  meet  the  present  specifications  of  each, 
though  a  Conci-rde  would  cost  less.  The 
major  world  airlines  might  sit  otit  the  four- 
to-slx-yeer  time  difference  for  moat  of  their 
SST  purchases  If  they  couM  be  assured  that 
the  Boeing  would  be  available  about  on 
target. 

The  Boeing's  superiority  Is  based  on  an 
American  technology  that  carmot  yet  be  du- 
plicated abroad.  It  would  cruise  about  430 
mph  faster  than  the  Concorde  with  more 
than  twice  as  many  passengers.  What  the  air- 
lines want  Is  more  speed  while  carrying  more 
passengers. 


It  Isnt  that  they  are  concerned  about  sav- 
ing each  passenger  four  hours  or  so  in  crotf- 
iDg  the  Atlantic.  Probably  not  one  passen- 
ger in  ten  could  do  much  with  the  time 
saved,  thougn  lew  would  choose  a  aeven- 
hour  flight  If  a  two- aud-a- half-hour  one 
were  available.  Wnat  interesu  the  airlines  is 
that  a  single  plane  could  carry  far  more  peo- 
ple In  any  given  time 

A  29b-pa»asenger  Boeing  SST,  designed  iO 
cruise  at  1,780  mph,  could  make  37  N.Y.-I^n- 
don  round  trips  m  the  fiying  time  that  the 
new  Boeing  747  needs  to  make  ten  round 
trips  at  Its  595  mph  cruising  speed.  Sched- 
uling, turnaround  and  on -ground  factors 
may  not  allow  full  use  of  this  advantage,  but 
the  first  Boeing  SST  will  probably  be  twice 
as  productive  in  pasMOger  haul  as  a  747.  and 
later  ouea  as  much  as  3>a  times  as  produc- 
tive. 

Of  course,  this  kind  of  SST  performance 
rcpresecu  vatit  operating  savings  for  the  air- 
lines. None  of  thezu  want  to  fly  many  slower 
planes  and  crews,  and  support  terminal  fa- 
culties for  them,  to  do  what  a  few  36T» 
might  be  doing  for  their  competitors. 

This  kind  of  performance  cotild  also  do 
something  more  for  passengera  than  s^ve 
them  a  few  hours.  The  economical  perrorm- 
ttuce  of  SST's  would  hold  their  air  fares 
down.  If  we  stay  with  the  present  planes,  air- 
line efficiency  wUl  hit  a  plateau.  Thereafter. 
transoceanic  air  fares  must  rise  with  infla- 
tion The  better  economic  perfonnaace  of 
SST's  will  hold  fares  down.  For  most  pas- 
sengers, the  dollar  savings  in  fares  will  prob- 
ably mean  more  In  the  future  than  the  hours 
saved  on  each  trip. 

Th9  present  Concorde,  designed  to  cArry 
128  passengers  at  1,350  mph  cruising  speed.^. 
Is  BO  superior  to  the  Jets  now  flying  that, 
without  a  Boeing  SST.  the  world's  airlines 
wotild  go  for  Concordes,  as  their  74  existing 
orders  for  Concordes  attest. 

But  It's  80  inferior  to  the  Boeing's  planned 
performance  that  the  Concorde  couldnt 
stand  the  competition  of  an  assured  Boeing 
SST. 

Rumors  keep  pouring  out  of  Europe  that 
the  Concorde  will  be  abandoned,  whether  we 
produce  a  Boeing  SST  or  not. 

Rumors  about  muItl-milUon  dollar  proj- 
ects often  have  mulU-mllllon  dollar  motives 
behind  them.  Every  fresh  rumor  that  the 
Concorde  will  never  go  Into  fuU  produc*4on 
Is  heralded  here  as  proof  that  we  don't  need 
the  Boeing  SST  after  all.  nnd  It  promotes 
delay  in  Boeing  SST  development.  Every  de- 
lay of  the  Boeing  SST  gives  the  Concorde's 
makers  more  time  to  sell  the  first  models 
and  more  time  to  work  on  improvement*  that 
might  make  it  mcfe  competitive  wltb  The 
Boeing.  The  British  Concorde  Is  probably 
quietly  in  production  now. 

Some  of  our  own  responsible  people  out- 
side of  the  aerospace  industry  have  taken  all 
of  this  lightly.  It  Is  deadly  serious  (a)  to  the 
Concorde  makers  abroad  who  are  proceedlns 
with  the  ship  In  Britain  and  France  behind 
the  facade  of  rumor,  and  (b)  to  everyone 
whoee  tiread  and  butter  comes  from  airplane 
production  In  the  United  States. 

The  widespread  public  and  political  cam- 
paigns against  the  SST  here  are  foetering 
near  pejilc  In  our  aeroepace  industry.  The 
whole  Industry  la  hurting  today,  even  though 
( thanks  to  Its  past  technological  superiority ) 
It  hoe  provlvjualy  suffered  far  less  from  for- 
eign competition  than  most  of  our  other 
major  Industries. 

VA.  aerospace  Is  now  eerlously  depresaed 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  may  not 
change  for  the  better  soon,  and  It  locdcs  to 
the  SST  to  give  It  the  lift  it  needs. 

Our  plane-making  industry  was  on  the 
rise  until  recently.  In  l»68  we  hit  an  all- 
time  pesk  of  1.418,000  people  directly  em- 
ployed in  aerospace.  Well  over  4  mllllOD  more 
benefited  directly  from  subcontracting  and 
supply  orders  placed  with  other  indujxrlBs. 
Throughout  the  *a0's,  U.a.  .aerospace  throve 
(l)  on  lU  near-monopoly  of  Iree-worid  civil- 


ian plane  sales;  (2)  on  Its  space  contracts 
for  NASA;  (3)  on  Its  manufacture  of  n.S. 
Air  Force,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  planes 
and,  (4)  on  lt«  sales  of  military  planes 
abroad. 

In  civilian  plane  sales  alone  we  have  pro- 
vided very  nearly  all  the  planes  flown  by 
U.S.  airilnee.  while  84%  of  all  Jets  flown  by 
commercial  airlines  in  the  free  world  today 
are  American  made. 

In  June  of  1970.  those  directly  employed 
were  down  to  1.160.000.  Some  258,000  Jobs 
had  disappeared  In  a  UtUe  over  a  year.  Cities 
like  SeatUe,  Los  Angeles.  Wichita.  Dallas  and 
Port  Worth  suddenly  suffered  widespread 
unemployment. 

By  next  March,  the  outlook  is  that  another 
174.000  Jobs  in  the  Industry  wUl  have  dis- 
appeared. With  each  Job  that  goes,  roughly 
three  piMDple  in  aubcontractlng  and  supply 
firms  loee  work  due  to  the  dis-ippearance  of 
aerospau!  orders. 

The  indusuy  bad  been  dclng  better  than 
ever  In  the  sale  of  ctvUlan  planes  here  and 
abroad  until  Just  recently,  when,  unfortun- 
ately. It  needed  to  do  better  yet. 

We  sold  »3J  billion  worth  of  commercial 
planes  In  196«~wtth  about  %\  blUlon  In 
sales  overseas.  In  1989.  we  hit  a  high  of  »&.6 
bllliun,  with  almost  M  blUlon  In  foreign 
sales. 

Slnoe  then  a  series  cf  blows  baa  struck 
the  Industry. 

Commercial  plane  orders  ol  current  Jets 
slipped  off  because  oi  Internal  crises  In  the 
airlines. 

Our  government  cut  back  both  Its  mili- 
tary and  Its  space-program  orders. 

National  policy  dictated  that  we  not  sell 
mUltarj-  planes  to  aggressive  small  countries 
abroad.  The  French  moved  into  that  mar- 
ket. With  assured  sales  left  them  by  our 
moving  out  of  the  picture,  they  have  now 
produced  a  better  small  flghter  for  small 
nations'  purposes. 

Today.  South  American  countries  no  long- 
er buy  any  D.S.  combat  planes.  They  get 
them  chiefly  from  Prance. 

Readers  may  applaud  or  condemn  these 
losses  of  military  and  space  orders,  as  they 
choose.  For  our  aerospace  industry  they 
mean  that  the  bread  and  butter  of  nuUions 
of  Americans  must  depend  more  than  ever 
on  holding  and  enlarging  Lhe  commercial 
plane  markti. 

But  in  the  commercial  field  we  have  been 
l<»ing  ground  in  the  foreign  airlines  mar- 
kAts  even  when  we  gel  the  bualness.  Tte 
trouble  la  that  Jeta  that  fly  slowsr  th*n 
sound  ai«  beginning  to  rei^wnd  to  the  l*w 
of  diminishing  eoooomic  return  for  us. 
Even  when  we  bring  out  a  bettor  subaooic 
Jet.  there's  1ms  of  it  that's  brand  new.  More 
of  It  can  be  made  abroad  by  firms  that  have 
caught  up  with  the  American  technology 
thfti  first  developed  todays  tiasic  models. 

What  has  been  hi^ponlng  l.'i  that  when 
McDonnell -Doug  las  gets  a  contract  to  pro- 
vide plan«  for  Canada.  Canada  sUpulated 
that  aheU  make  the  »-lng6  and  tall-  When 
Lockheed  sigDe  an  order  to  supply  planes 
for  British  alrlinea.  Britain  stlpul&Me  that 
ahe'll  ln*R«U  Bcdls-Royoe  engines  In  them — 
and  BO  on.  In  short,  there's  less  srork  for 
Che  U.3.  planemakers  even  when  they  get 
foreign  orders. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  reptacesneut 
parts  of  *r\»ting  models,  which  are  a  good 
part  of  the  business.  Aa  fast  aa  they  can, 
other  industrUl  oountfles  learn  to  make 
their  own  parU  for  older  model  planes  tliat 
they  buy  from  us. 

Even  If  notxxly  makes  an  SST.  this  will 
only  get  woree.  If  the  whole  world  freeaos 
commercial  plane  perlarmance  M.  about  the 
level  of  the  pteeent  fiO&  mph  Boeing  747,  It 
wUl  only  be  a  matter  of  time  before  other 
coimtries.  with  cheaper  labor,  will  provide 
equivalent  planes  cheaper  for  their  airlines 
and  our;.  All  they  need  Is  time  to  catch  up 
with  American  know-how.  If  the  march  of 
otir  know-how  la  willfully  arrasled. 
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They  an  catchiBg  up  fast.  This  Ootobar  a 
consortium  of  Kurc^}«aii  n»tloDS  w«b  re- 
ported to  be  deAllng  with  Britain  for  trsde 
favor*.  Id  return  for  which  they'd  atop  buy- 
ing Generaj  ElecLric  Jot  engines  In  favor  of 
all  Brttlfih  engines  on  tbelr  alrUnea. 

They'll  not  onlT  oatch  up.  but  theyll  get 
ahe«4  of  us  too,' if  we  wlllfxilly  check  our 
own  progress  and  they  don't. 

The  first  pilot  model  Concorde  flew  In 
March  isee.  It  hrok»  the  aound  barrier 
that  October.  Thla  Oct.  10,  a  Concorde  hit 
1330  mph  In  level  course  flight. 

The  Russlaa  TU-144  made  lu  maiden  flight 
on  Dec.  31.  19M.  It  brolee  the  eound  barrier 
m  June  IMS  and  hit  1^9  mpb  laat  May. 
The  SoTleta  expect  the  first  one  to  be  carry- 
ing 130  pawengera  at  a  top  apeeil  of  \AbQ 
mph  In  1972.  There's  good  endenoe  that 
auMiA  is  bidding  for  world  markets  Ln  a  big 
way. 

The  398-paaBtenger,  1,780  mph  Boeing  exlsta 
only  In  the  Torm  of  a  full-acale  mock-up  In 
the  huge  workroom*  of  the  Boeing  Seattle 
plant.  If  that's  where  U  stops  we  wUl  be  In 
the  Industry-wide  position  that  Henry  l^ard 
was  'n  when  he  stuck  to  his  Model  T  Into 
the  late  1030'8  aftw  his  competitors  had 
passed  him  by  In  making  good,  low-priced 
cars.  Henry  had  to  close  shop  and  start  all 
over,  and  Ford  hasn't  regained  Its  one-time 
le«d  over  General  Motors  since.  When  the 
first  CoDOorde  fllee  an  ocean  with  paying 
passengers,  our  new  747  will  become  a  Model 
T  of  intercontinental  flight. 

The  catastrophe  that  awaits  us  If  we  pull 
a  Model  T  performance  In  planemaklng  will 
go  far  beyond  the  total  depreaalon  of  our 
aircraft  industry. 

That  industry  has  been  pulling  more  than 
tts  weight  In  holding  up  oxir  balance  of  trade 
with  other  nations  and  in  checking  tha  dis- 
astrous flow  of  American  doUan  abroad. 

Let's  not  review  the  ground  we've  lost  to 
foreign  competition  In  the  auto,  the  movie, 
the  camera  and  the  huge  electronics  lodus- 
trlea— as  well  as  ateel,  textiles  and  many 
others — both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1970. 
the  details  read  like  a  funeral  dirge. 

Plane- making  has  been  perhaps  the  bright- 
est spot  m  this  whole  picture.  Conjslder  that 
If  our  (5.6  billion  trade  In  commercial  plane 
■ales  in  I909  bad  gone  to  foreign  firms  the 
Umted  States  would  have  lost  another  tllJ 
billion  m  both  trade  balance  and  dollar 
flow — from  f6.6  blllton  In  to  »5.8  billion  out. 
The  beet  present  estimates  of  what  well  lose 
as  a  nation  in  trade  balance  and  outward 
dollar  flow.  If  the  Concorde  flies  and  the 
Boeing  doesn't,  run  ss  high  as  MO  billion 
between  1978  and  1B90. 

Had  enough?  These  are  the  reasons  why 
those  who  want  the  Boeing  3ST  want  It.  and 
to  say  more  about  why  would  belabor  the 
point. 

We  Americans  can  only  live  at  our  living 
standard  If  we  keep  ahead  in  technology,  and 
constantly  offer  the  rest  of  the  world  better 
products  than  It  can  make. 

That's  what  we  bet  on  when  we  Joined  the 
other  nations  in  a  series  of  long-term  agree- 
ments to  do  away  wJth  protective  tarUIe.  The 
other  nations  bet  that  they  could  manufsc- 
ture  existing  produfts  cheaper  than  we  oould. 
And  they  can.  We  bet  that  we  could  make 
what  they  couldot.  And  we  can  If  we  will. 
When  we  could  make  electronics  products 
that  they  couldPt.  we  owned  the  world  elec- 
tronics market  But  given  a  few  years  for 
them  to  5tud5  our  products,  we  could  no 
longer  rule  thV  mass  electronlca  market.  By 
1972.  Inroads  trade  chiefly  by  Japan  and  West 
Oermany  will  Me  us  with  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  electronic  products. 

The  Boeing  UST  may  be  Lata  on  the  scene. 
compared  to  the  Concorde,  but  If  It  moves  on 
schedule  It  wUl  rule  the  roost  for  years. 
Britain  and  Prance  built  their  huge  Invest- 
ment in  the  Concorde  around  an  aluminum 
technology.  They  designed  tt  for  about  the 
top  speed  that  an  aliuninum  fuselage  can 
endure,  due  to  the  heal  of  air  friction. 


That  speed  U  about  13S0  mph  for  safe 
cruising  and  up  to  \AbO  mph  for  short  bursts 
only,  under  favorable  conditions.  The  Soviets 
went  the  whole  limit  and  gave  their  TD- 
144  a  capability  of  1.6ftO  mph.  It  will  hardly 
ever  do  that,  because  It  cannot  safely  do  It 
for  long. 

In  both  caaes  these  foreign  planes  went 
right  to  the  limit  of  the  known  technology, 
which  Is  probably  why  their  makers  dared 
challenge  the  American  giant.  And  of  course 
they  worked  out  all  their  systems,  design  and 
power  planU  for  the  speeds  they  had  In 
mind. 

But  If  we  were  slower,  one  reason  was  that 
we  were  developing  a  titanium  technology 
for  fuselages  and  structure  that  can  stand 
far  greater  atr-frlctlon  heat.  We  have  the 
technology  today.  We  have  used  It  in  two 
military  models.  Nobody  else  has  It  in  such 
shape  as  to  project  mass  airplane  production 
on  a  titanium  fuselage  base. 

Some  dsv  It  wUl  be  copied.  If  anyone  dares 
sink  all  that  capital  in  another  attempt  to 
get  ahead  of  us.  All  of  our  8ST  basic  research 
and  development  has  moved  ahead  with  an 
over-1700  mph  plane  In  mind,  and  a  tech- 
nological celling  of  above  3.0O0  mph. 

Boeing  got  the  ofllclal  nod  as  the  chief 
plane  designer  and  producer. 

GB  has  been  developing  the  powerful  en- 
gines. Various  work  and  research  hae  been 
parceled  out  from  time  to  time  to  such  flrms 
as  Aerojet  General.  Avco,  Palrchlld  HlUer, 
LTV  Aerospace,  Northrop,  North  American 
Rockwell,  Rohr.  Garrett,  Goodyear.  Unlroyal, 
Bendlx,  Hamilton  Standard.  Litton  Indus- 
tries and  Sperry.  Others  will  enter  the  field 
m  time,  McDonneU-E)ouglAs  ought  to  be  one 
such,  as  it  rates  high  In  titanium  technology. 
If  thu  is  a  formidable  array  of  lobbyists 
for  the  58T  (and  It  is)  It  is  also  an  array 
of  those  who  employ  the  bulk  of  the  millions 
whose  livelihood  depends  on  American  plane 
production  and  sales.  The  technology  they 
are  working  on  would  virtually  force  the 
Concorde  to  start  over. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  objection  made 
to  the  3ST  to  the  effect  that  the  large  sums 
of  Rovernment  money  needed  to  help  under- 
write the  development  are  needed  Instead  for 
poverty  programs. 

It  is  estimated  that  It  will  take  a  little 
over  81.8  billion  to  make  and  test  our  proto- 
type Boeing  SST.  Boeing  and  OE  (the  major 
contractors  t  would  put  up  about  9300  mil- 
lion between  them,  the  airlines  would  put 
up  about  teo  mllUoa  and  the  government 
woiUd  advance  cloae  to  »1.3  billion.  SUU 
more  will  be  needed  to  get  full  production 
under  way. 

About  »1  bUUon  has  already  been  spent, 
and  of  course  Congress  doecn't  switch  money 
from  plane  production  to  poverty  prc^rams. 
It  treats  them  separately. 

More  to  the  point  was  an  article  In  the 
Harvard  BuslnesB  Review  by  the  mayor  of 
St.  Louis  a  year  or  so  ago,  diseusalng  St. 
Louis'  terrible  poverty  problems.  McDonnell- 
Douglas,  a  majo-  St.  Louts  employer  and  a 
major  U.S.  plane-maker,  was  held  up  as  a 
fine  example  of  su  Industry  which  restyled 
Its  Jobs  and  Its  production  methods  in  order 
to  employ  more  unskilled  labor  In  St.  Louis. 
One  need  only  walk  among  the  laid  off  work- 
ers In  the  many  U.S.  cities  that  are  hurt 
by  the  aerospace  cutbacks  to  get  it  from 
them  that  what  hurts  aerospace  makes  pov- 
erty grow. 

"The  SST  win  make  and  save  full  produc- 
tion Jobs  in  the  late  1970's  and  the  I9ao's." 
says  William  Magruder,  former  test  pilot 
and  Lockheed  executive  who  now  heads  up 
the  Department  of  Transportation's  special 
SST  division.  "Our  present  poverty  situation 
la  aggravated  because  somebody  failed  to 
look  ahead  in  the  1960'b  and  l»e0'a  The  SST 
looks  ahead  to  Jobs  in  the  1080's.  and  If  we'll 
do  more  of  that  In  Industry  todsy  well  have 
lees  poverty  then."* 

The  BST  Is  stlU  moving  ahead  in  Seattle 
and  tiaewhere  today,  and  employtng  ttiou* 


sands  of  workers  wholl  lose  their  Jobs  if 
Congress  turns  thumbs  down  on  continued 
SST  development. 

The  bsslc  SST  contracts  between  Boeing, 
GE  and  the  government  provide  that  the 
government  will  get  its  development  Invest- 
ment back  with  the  sale  of  the  30Oth  Boeing 
SST  If  600  are  sold — as  expected — the  gov- 
ernment will  directly  proflt  %\.\  billion  from 
Its  Investment.  Somebody  has  gueestlmated 
that  employment  on  the  BST.  If  It  poes  ahead 
full  steam,  will  net  between  (6  and  $7  billion 
In  Income  taxes.  How  they  do  this  arithmetic 
I  don't  know,  but  anyone  would  agree  that 
the  tax  revenues  from  the  billions  of  aero- 
space Income  from  SST's  would  be  plenty. 

One  SST  will  cost  an  alrUne  about  •52  mil- 
lion at  1978  prices,  compared  to  124  million 
for  a  Boeing  747  today  and  more  in  1978.  Sale 
of  500  SST's  would  Involve  a  gross  Initial 
coet  of  *38  billion  to  the  airlines.'  Overseas 
routes  for  500  in  the  1980a  have  already 
been  projected,  which  explains  how  the 
sponsors  hit  on  the  500  figure. 

Since  commercial  flight  began,  plane  own- 
ers have  consistently  recaptured  the  cost  of 
a  new  plane  In  five  to  six  years. 

The  role  of  the  airlines  is  ambiguous.  As 
businesses,  they'd  rather  use  and  wear  out 
their  present  equipment  than  Invest  Imme- 
diately in  a  new  generation  of  passenger 
planes.  If  the  world's  alrUnes  were  one 
cartel,  they'd  probably  quietly  agree  among 
themselves  not  to  use  any  SST's  for  a  long 
time,  and  let  the  aeroopaoe  Industry  worry 
about  Its  own  problems. 

But  the  facts  of  life  are  that  our  antitrust 
laws  forbid  any  such  conspiracy  here,  while 
the  foreign  airlines  hope  to  get  the  transo- 
ceanic business  with  Concordes  If  they  can. 
Conceding  that  a  good  SST  would  bo  the 
superior  competitive  plane,  our  airlines  dont 
dare  stay  with  747'8  once  BOAC.  Air  Prance, 
et  al.,  or  their  own  American  rivals,  are  offer- 
ing 1.360  mph  filgbts  over  the  seas.  Tou  can 
stick  with  the  Model  T.  but  only  If  your 
competitors  don't  go  you  one  better. 

So  our  overseas  airlines  are  going  along 
on  both  sides  of  the  SST  fence,  while  worry- 
ing chiefly  that  they  haven't  yet  paid  for 
their  747s.  They  are  reserving  Concordes  in 
order  to  be  able  to  compete  as  soon  as  Euro- 
pean lines  are  fiylng  them,  and  reserving  and 
Investing  In  Boeings  too.  Ten  airlines  have 
put  up  860  million  for  Boeing  development, 
which  mav  be  credited  to  future  purchases. 
Twenty-six  of  them  have  deposited  823  4  mil- 
lion as  down  payments  to  reserve  122  Boeing 
SST'S  when  and  If  they  are  produced  on 
schedule. 

In  official  expresaJons,  recognlelng  the  factt 
of  life,  airline  presidents  have  said  they  are 
for  the  Boeing  SST  and  want  to  be  sure  It's 
a  good  one. 

This  about  sums  up  the  factual  situation 
that  foreign  competition  makes  SST's  a  dead 
certainty,  and  our  debate  is  really  about 
whether  we  should  wilUully  deprive  our- 
selves of  the  business.  It's  the  story  of  the 
small  fighter  plane  all  over  again.  We  didn't 
prevent  little  nations  from  buying  combat 
planes  when  we  refused  to  sell  them,  we 
Just  sent  the  business  to  Prance. 

This  does  not  dispose  of  various  objections 
dealing  with  air  pollution,  noise  pollution, 
and  various  claimed  damaging  effects  In  the 
upper  atmosphere — from  destroying  the 
ozone  shield  to  altering  the  climate. 

These  objections  have  a  high  emotional 
content,  and  some  of  them  a  fear  content. 
It  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  factual 
basis  for  them  except  for  some  truths  that 
are  out  of  proportion  to  their  conclusions. 
Several  of  them  are  of  this  sort:  "Arsenic 
is  poison.  There  is  arsenic  In  sea  water.  So 
sea  water  wlU  give  you  arsenic  poisoning." 
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It  will  not.   beoause  the  volume  of  water 
you'd  have  to  drink  would  kill  you  first. 

Predictions  that  SST's  would  alter  the 
climate  claim  that  the  moisture  left  in 
vapor  tralla  at  86,000  feet  would  rem*m 
there  and  accumulate  a  cloud  level  over  the 
earth  In  time.  There  are  no  known  facts  to 
support  such  a  prediction.  SST's  can  hardly 
ever  produce  vapor  trails  when  cruising  at 
86.000  feet.  One  severe  thunderstorm  can 
deposit  as  much  water  in  the  stratosphere 
OS  4O0  SST's  flying  four  transoceanic  flights. 
and  there  have  been  up  to  6,000  thtmder- 
storms  a  day  for  untold  millions  of  years. 

By  the  same  token,  there  Is  no  basis  In 
known  fact  for  the  allegation  that  water  de- 
posited at  high  altitudes  by  SST's  oould 
destroy  the  oaone  layer,  which  acta  as  a 
shield  to  keep  out  damaging  ultra-violet 
rays  from  the  sun.  Again,  the  Insignificance 
of  SST  water  contributions  to  the  total  vast- 
neas  of  the  atmosphere  allows  no  such  pre- 
diction. The  problem  has  been  carefxiUy 
studied.  In  the  absence  of  any  evidence  sup- 
porting such  allegations  the  studies  con- 
tinue, however,  since  the  subject  is  not  a 
trivial  one  even  If  the  supporting  evidence 
for  the  charges  Is  lacking. 

Since  amateurs  are  sounding  off  on  these 
subjects  every  day,  the  public  is  at  least  en- 
titled to  access  to  the  following  expert  opin- 
ion released  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation : 

"Two  scientific  groups — The  National  Re- 
search Council  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  the  Office  of  Meteorological  Re- 
search— have  studied  the  situation  and  re- 
port that  there  will  be  no  appreciable  dis- 
turbance of  the  earth's  normal  atmospheric 
balance  by  a  fleet  of  SST's  making  1,600 
filghts  per  day." 

How  about  ordinary  pollution  by  smoke, 
hydrocarbons  and  other  exhaust  pollutants? 
Jet  engines  don't  pollute  as  much  as  internal 
combustion  engines.  The  latest  Jet  engines 
have  smokeless  burners  that  reduce  emis- 
sions for  ground  operations  by  70%  for  smoke 
particles  and  by  46*^.1  for  smog  Ingredients. 
The  STT's  will  have  better  pollution  control 
equipment,  since  the  latest  In  pollution- 
control  design  will  be  engineered  into  them 
from  the  start. 

A  Boeing  SST  fully  loaded,  going  at  top 
speed,  will  be  the  polluting  equivalent  of 
three  cars  doing  60  mpb.  If  the  maximum 
of  600  planned  Boeings  were  all  flying  at 
once,  they'd  pollute  the  world's  atmosphere 
about  as  much  as  the  next  1.600  oars  to  pass 
on  your  nearest  thruway.  and  far  less  than 
the  more  numerous  slower  planes  they'd 
replace. 

Present  Boeing  design  suggests  that  one 
Boeing  SST  will  make  a  little  more  sideline 
noise  on  runways  and  takeoff  than  a  707  or 
747.  Boeing  engineers  are  betting  that  with 
eight  years  to  work  on  It  their  Intensive  re- 
search into  noise  control  will  make  the 
SST  Ai  "quiet"  as  (le:  no  more  noisy  than) 
any  other  Jetliner.  But  the  present  design 
Is  noisier. 

SST's  should  relieve  airport  and  airways 
congestion.  They'll  fiy  far  above  the  pres- 
ently-used air  lanes,  and,  like  the  747,  permit 
more  passengers  to  be  moved  on  fewer  flights. 
Such  haul  capacity  may  become  absolutely 
necessary  the  way  public  air  travel  keejM 
growing. 

But  both  the  pros  and  cons  of  these  side- 
light Issues  are  not  part  of  the  essential 
case  for  the  SST.  The  economic  meaning  of 
the  big  ships  to  4  million  Americans  and  our 
total  economy  Is  the  big  case  for  the  SST. 


•Por  slmpllGlty.  we  pretend  that  the  air- 
lines buy  the  planes  themselves.  Actually, 
they  are  sometimes  financed  by  pools  of  large 
investors  and  rented  to  the  airlines. 


PREDATOR  CONTROL  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
for  the  Record   two  excellent  articles 
written  by  Michael  Prome.  the  conserva- 
tion editor  of  Field  &  Stream. 

Mr.  Frome  is  one  of  the  country's  most 


distinguished  environmental  writers, 
both  knowledgeable  and  highly  respected 
In  his  field. 

The  first  Is  an  article  entitled  "Preda- 
tors. Prejudice,  and  Politics."  published 
in  the  December  1967  issue  of  Field  ft 
Stream.  The  article  examines  Federal 
"predator  control"  programs  of  trapping, 
shooting,  and  poisoning  certain  speclee 
of  animals. 

It  reaches  one  overwhelming  conclu- 
sion: that  these  activities  "have  reduced 
some  of  the  rarest,  most  beautiful,  and 
superbly  adapted  species  of  our  wildlife 
heritage  to  the  brink  of  extinction." 

The  second  piece  is  a  speech  entitled 
"Elimination  of  Herbicides  and  Pesticides 
To  Protect  Biotic  Diversity,"  which  Mr. 
Frome  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters  in 
Las  Vegas.  Nev.,  on  October  14  of  this 
year.  The  speech  deals  with  the  direct  or 
indirect  biological  engineering  through 
which  man  is  steadily  eliminating  species 
of  plants  and  animals  in  many  areas  for 
his  own  shortsighted  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou). 
as  follows: 

PaasAToas,  PaaJtmicE,  &in>  Pouncs 
(By  Mike  Prome) 

The  tragic  Hasco  of  Federal  predator  con- 
trol as  we  know  It  today  began  half  a  century 
ago.  during  World  War  I.  At  first  It  was  a 
means  of  eradicating  wolves  In  order  to  save 
beef  for  our  troops  and  allies.  Then  the 
aheepmen  enlisted  the  Government  lu  a  pro- 
gram to  kill  ooyotes  in  their  behalf.  Wan 
have  come  and  gone,  but  we  have  been  stuck 
with  predator  control  programs  ever  slnoe. 

Now  the  Oovernment  has  admitted  that 
the  principles  and  practices  In  predator  con- 
trol are  wrong,  a  needless  annihilation  of 
millions  of  animals,  a  waste  of  money,  a  po- 
Utloal  boondoggle.  The  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior has  acknowledged  a  fifty-year  blunder 
by  an  agency  of  his  Department.  This  he  did 
by  accepting  with  praise  a  report  of  his  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Wildlife  Management,  a 
document  which  constitutes  a  penetrating 
orlttclsm  of  past  performance,  and  by  direct- 
ing major  reforms,  overhaul,  and  a  new  ap- 
proach for  the  future. 

It  Is  now  three  years  slace  Secretary  Stew- 
art L.  Udall  received  the  hlKtorlc  Leopold 
Report,  so  named  for  Dr.  A.  Starker  Leopold, 
the  dlsUngulahed  wildlife  biologist  who 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board.  It 
la  two  years  since  Secretary  Udall  ordered  the 
old  Branch  of  Predator  and  Rodent  Oontrol 
(PABC)  to  be  renamed  the  Division  of  WUd- 
llfe  Servioes  and  to  have  its  functions  re- 
cast. But  Is  It  that  simple?  Can  deepset  prej- 
udices be  reversed,  and  political  opposition 
overcome  by  an  executive  oider?  If  we  have 
been  damaging  the  natunU  resource  for  half 
a  century  and  longer,  can  we  stop  overnight — 
or  will  It  take  another  half  century? 

I  have  been  pondering  these  questions  and 
asking  them  of  scleDtlsts,  sport-smen.  stock- 
men, state  fish  and  game  directors,  and  Fed- 
eral offlclalB.  and  have  covered  the  range  of 
interested  organizations  from  Defender*  of 
WUdllfc  to  the  National  Woolgrowers  Asso- 
ciation. Above  all.  one  conclxislon  stands  out: 

Indiscriminate  trapping,  shooting,  and 
poisoning  have  reduced  some  of  the  rarest. 
most  beautiful,  and  superbly  adapted  Q>eciee 
of  our  wildlife  heritage  to  the  brink  of  ex- 
tinction, although  they  constitute  a  resource 
that  could  be  enjoyed  and  harvested  by 
BpCHtamen  under  good  management  prac- 
tices. The  war  on  predators  has  been  waged 
with    lltUe    scientific    knowledge    of    their 


beneficial  roles  in  the  hlotlc  cammunlty.  with 
little  moral  or  ethical  oonsideratloa  for 
man's  responsibility  In  conserving  natural 
Ufa  ss  an  Integral  part  of  the  environment. 
Predator  control  Is  often  seen  as  an  issue 
stirring  emotion  and  controversy.  It  should 
be.  The  true  wolf  is  virtually  gone  except 
in  Alaska,  on  Isle  Royale  National  PazU, 
Mlch'e*Ti,  and  In  Superior  National  Forest, 
Minnesota.  Ilie  ptima,  the  mysterious  Mg  cat 
kziown  variously  as  panther,  cougar,  and 
mountain  Uon.  once  found  In  every  state  ex- 
cept Alaska  and  Hawaii,  and  the  grisly  bear 
are  ao  rare  they  require  nearly  oomplete  pro- 
tection in  national  parks,  national  foiesta, 
to  demand  control.  Yet  there  Is  no  one  to 
deny  that  the  sight  of  a  grlzcly  conjures  the 
Image  of  daring  and  primitive  timee,  that  a 
coyote's  song  lends  excitement  and  a  di- 
mension of  nattirml  truth  to  a  still  desert 
evening,  that  the  bobcat  does  more  good  in 
kiUlng  rodents  than  harm  In  kllling  a  few 
game  birds. 

Poisoning.  In  particular,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  deliberate  design,  has  taken  a  heavy 
toll  of  many  of  the  fleeh-eating  mnmmals 
called  predators.  The  virtual  disappearance 
of  the  black-footed  ferret,  now  considered 
the  rarest  American  mammal,  must  be  cred- 
ited to  poison  programs  aimed  at  the  eradi- 
cation of  prairie  dogs  and  other  rodents  in 
the  Great  Plains  and  Bockles.  The  hannlees, 
beautiful  kit  fox  and  rlngt&il  cat  may  be 
nesLTing  habitat,  from  poison  baits  set  for  the 
coyote. 

If  one  decides  place  blame  for  thla  un- 
fortunate travesty,  tbere  Is  plenty  at  blame 
to  go  around.  "Federal  predator  control  la 
perpetuated  by  misguided  ranches  and  Con- 
gressmen," William  A.  ToweU,  executive  vice 
preatdent  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion, declared  three  years  ago  when  he  was 
director  of  the  Missouri  Conservation  De- 
partment and  setting  a  paoe  for  the  nation 
In  enlightened  wildlife  managnnent.  Mr. 
Towell  was  right,  as  far  as  his  statement 
went.  The  sheepmen  and  the  legislators  they 
influence  are  responsible,  but  only  partly  so. 
Some  Federal  ofllclals  themselves  have  been 
sealous  in  perpetuating  the  bureaucracy  It 
Is  much  easier  to  start  a  program  at  taxpay- 
ers' expense  than  to  end  one.  For  example, 
the  oldtlme  Government  trappers,  according 
to  Paul  Maxwell,  of  Graod  Junction.  Colo- 
rado, who  was  one  of  them,  would  ask  their 
superiors.  "Why  carry  on  a  campaign  against 
the  bobcat  when  it  is  a  proven  fact  they 
never  kUl  lambs?"  "We  know  that,"  the 
supenrlaon  wotild  reply,  "but  dont  tell  the 
aheepman.  Keep  him  rh'^fc^^e  the  bobcat 
Is  as  much  a  killer  of  lambs  as  any  other 
predator." 

There  are  still  other  forces.  Many  Federal 
programs  start  when  sutes  hope  they  can 
get  something  for  nothing.  The  states  have 
the  legal  right  over  resident  wUdlife.  yet 
they  relinquish  loo  willingly  the  right  over 
predators,  on  the  grounds  they  are  non-game 
species,  to  the  Federal  Government,  Further, 
some  of  the  8t«te  legulatures  throw  good 
money  after  bad  on  control,  either  by  con- 
tributing so-called  "cooperative  funds"  to 
the  Federal  agency  or  by  running  programs 
of  their  own.  or  doing  both,  often  against 
the  beet  advice  of  their  state  game  dlrecton, 
who  regard  wholesale  predator  control  aa  a 
poor  wildlife  management  practice. 

Basically,  the  blame  Ilea  deep  In  the  n^' 
tional  conscience.  Since  pioneer  days,  sgrl- 
cultural  and  sports  thinking  has  been  aimed 
at  extermination  of  all  competitors— the 
"varminte,"  the  grizzly,  timber  wolf,  eoiigar. 
golden  eagle,  bald  eagle,  fox.  hawk,  owl, 
badgar,  mink,  various  snakes,  and  the  alli- 
gator. Consequently,  the  Federal  prograica 
were  conceived  in  the  dark  ages  of  manage- 
ment, at  a  time  when  Ufe-hlstory  studies  of 
wild  animals  in  their  environment  and  in 
man's  were  first  dawning.  It  was  an  age  when 
the  bounty  was  in  flower,  a  terribly  fraudu- 
lent, wmateftil  syvtem,  bKdoglcally  unaound. 
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Ineffective,  costly  and  corruptible,  an  Inairu- 
ment  of  getting  money  from  the  5t»te  house 
into  the  counties,  a  sy^^em  vlitch  UngBrs  to 
tUls  day  out  of  biological  illiteracy  and  po> 
luteal  PX'iediency. 

It  wa?  normal  in  those  dayB  for  soortamen 
and  nsturmllBts  to  asfuma  that  the  meat- 
eating  mammals  were  thi  main  cause  of  cer- 
tain Deasonal  and  cycUca]  vnrlaUoua  in  the 
numhers  of  animals  which  man  may  hare 
w&nted  for  bis  own  enjoyment  and  proflt. 
The  key  to  suoces&ful  game  mana^ment  was 
Tbought  to  be  eiinilnation  of  the  species 
which  preyed  on  the  game.  Thus.  Theodore 
Boonev«lt.  the  hunter,  conservationist,  and 
President.  uDrteratandably  described  a  cougar 
treed  at  the  run  of  the  Grand  Canyon  as  "a 
b'.g  borse-killmg  cat.  the  destroyer  of  the 
deer,  the  lord  of  stealthy  murder,  facing  his 
doom  with  a  lieart  both  craven  and  cruel." 
Such  Uilnking  led  to  establishment  In  1006 
cf  the  Kalb*b  Plateau,  on  the  north  rim  of 
the  Canyon,  as  a  uatloi  a!  pime  prererve.  It 
vras  an  area  that  had  been  inhabited  for 
centunei  by  a  herd  of  some  4.000  deer,  to- 
gether with  a  thrifty  herd  of  mountain  lions. 
When  the  preserve  -aii^  eerabiuhed.  however, 
deer  &hocting  was  terminated  and  Govern- 
ment hunters  were  orde-ed  to  clean  out  the 
predaton.  Within  twenty-five  years,  the  kill 
was  reported  at  781  mountain  lions.  30 
wolvea.  4.880*  coyotes,  plus  an  unt&IUed  num* 
ber  of  eagles. 

The  deer  numbers  grew,  as  expected.  By 
1924.  the  total  herd  had  re&chr^d  100.000. 
Then  came  the  Inevitable  and  unexpected: 
deer  perished  by  rbe  th:)u.-ands.  while  the 
survivors  ate  every  available  leaf  and  tirtg. 
deeujylng  almost  90  percent  of  the  raa^. 
Though  hunting  was  resumed  and  a  thou- 
sand  animals  taken  annnaUy.  the  nnmbcts 
still  decUned.  By  IS30.  there  were  30.000  deer 
left,  by  IMO  only  10.000.  It  was  a  tragic, 
ooatly  mistake  repeated  in  parks  and  forens 
all  over  the  West. 

In  TeUowstone,  with  cougar  and  wolf 
eliminated,  the  coyote  reduced,  and  ancient 
wu^ter  migration  routes  cut  off  by  human 
settlementA,  thousands  of  elk.  following  their 
population  explosion,  starved  and  reduced 
the  range  '^  a  point  fr^m  which  It  will  still 
take  decades  to  recover  The  lessons  learned 
were  simple  and  direct.:  A  given  range  wlU 
suppon  only  a  certain  number  of  animals, 
whether  ganw  or  domestic.  Ptvdators  take 
only  amaXl  numbers  from  the  animals  they 
prey  upon  and  are  probably  essential  to 
maintenance  of  a  healthy,  vlrtla  population. 

These  lessons  are  emphasized  in  a  study 
of  recent  years  conducted  at  Isle  Royale  Na- 
tional Park  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Dur- 
ward  Allen.  The  mooes  had  reached  that  re- 
mote Island  Is  Lake  Superior  early  la  the 
century  and  by  the  mld-thlrtles  had  in- 
ereaaed  to  between  1.000  and  3.000.  The  food 
supply  dwindled  rapidly,  the  moose  de- 
pleat«d  the  browse  fas  the  deer  had  at  Kai- 
bab>,  and  many  died.  The  cycle  repeated 
Itself  a  few  year*  later.  Then.  In  the  winter 
of  1(MB.  a  baind  of  timber  wolves  crossed  the 
15-talle  Icy  stretch  from  Canada,  opening  a 
new  era.  Dr.  AQen  and  his  sasoclates  obeerved 
that  the  wolvea  claimed  the  old.  the  dis- 
eased, the  heavily  parasitized,  snd  the  weak 
young  amon^  the  mooae,  hardly  ever  those 
between  the  ages  of  one  and  six.  An  a  result 
of  nattiral  selection,  the  closely  cropped  herd 
of  600  today  Is  healthy,  among  the  most  pro- 
ductive on  the  continent,  bearing  a  high 
proportion  uf  twin  calvas  The  wolves,  mooee. 
and   browse  have  achieved  a  balance. 

Isle  Boyale  may  be  isolated,  but  most  prin- 
ciples learned  there  apply  to  predator-prey 
relationships  all  over  the  world.  Hunting 
plays  an  important  role  by  helping  to  re- 
move excess  population  but.  unlike  natural 
predatlon.  hiintlng  does  not  necessarllr  se- 
lect the  weak  unhealthy  specimens.  When 
the  predatory  population  I9  excluded  from 
a  natural  oonnnunisy  the  weaker  memberv 
remain,  weakening  future  (Fenerations  of  the 
qMcies.  But  natural  predatlon  keeps  the  old 


and  weak  individuals  to  a  minimum,  bene- 
fitting the  himter  as  well  as  the  herd. 

"predatlon  maintains  qualities  of  wlldness 
In  game  species  that  we  admire,"  as  William 
Towen  puts  it.  "Domestic  animals  have  lost 
the  art  of  protection  developed  In  the  wild. 
Fleetneas,  grace,  alertness  and  deception  give 
the  hunter  a  feeling  of  challenge  and  pride 
not  found  In  killing  a  chicken  or  a  cow.  The 
animals  that  have  these  qualities  are  the 
products  or  centuries  In  their  struggle  of 
survival  from  predatlon." 

Despite  the  laws  of  modem  wildlife  biol- 
ogy and  mansRement.  Federal  predator  con- 
trol has  been  a  going  thing  for  more  years 
than  we  like  to  remember.  The  total  kill  In 
a  year's  time  is  almost  200.000  animal*,  half 
of  them  coyotes.  The  remainder  are  lesser 
numbers  of  lynx  and  bobcat,  bear,  mountain 
Hon.  wolves,  plus  thousands  more  of  bad- 
ger, fox.  opossum,  porcupine,  racooon,  skunk. 
and  others. 

Moet  of  the  Plsh  and  Wildlife  Service  In 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  is  concerned 
with  protection,  perpetuation,  or  manage- 
ment of  birds  and  animali  But  one  branch. 
PARC,  has  made  lU  way  by  following  the 
paradoxical  course  of  extermination  and  by 
providing  a  special  service  to  a  commodlty- 
prodxiclzLg.  profit-making  Industry. 

After  fifty  years,  livestock  growers  have 
come  to  expect  tctal  protection,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  their  own  effort.  Predators  do 
cause  damnae:  thoee  of  us  who  prefer  natu- 
ral way.-,  have  no  more  right  to  deny  that 
individual  cougars,  coyotes,  and  bears  kilt 
sheep,  and  occ-asionallv  calves,  than  stock- 
men have  the  right  to  accuse  the  entire 
spedea.  Where  economic  lUblUcy  la  clearly 
demonstrated,  the  owner  is  tn»tW*d  in  pro- 
tecting his  IntertutA  Where  problems  are 
acute.  Oovemment  advuory  perrlce  Is  rea- 
aonable-  But  we  now  have  the  major  re- 
sponalblhty  aasumed  by  t/uc-supDorted  agen- 
clee,  serving  a  privileged  get;ment  of  the  pub- 
lie,  rather  than  the  entire  public  In  manv 
(ireaa.  special  levies  Are  Bfiseeeed  against  live* 
slock  ofi  a  per-head  baal<t  But  these  rarely 
cover  26  percent  of  the  cost.  The  rest  eomea 
from  countv.  stnte.  and  Federal  funds,  and 
much  of  It  Is  paid  by  sportsmen. 

Tiie  bulk  of  theee  actlvltlee  are  centered 
on  the  national  forests  and  public  lands  of 
the  West.  Not  only  has  there  been  an  abro- 
gation of  responsibility  in  diverting  public 
funds  to  serve  a  special  internet,  but  that 
Interest,  the  sheep  Industry,  has  caused  more 
damage  tc  the  land  through  the  yeen  than 
any  other  fcroe.  Overrrrazlng,  first  at  lower 
elevations,  now  on  lUpIne  meadows,  has 
ruined  mlUloiu  of  scree,  removing  plant 
cover,  disrupting  animal  eommucltles,  and 
devastating  the  watershed. 

The  statement  is  often  made  by  the 
cracker  Mrrel  and  barbershop  experts  that 
predatlon.  not  the  starved-out  mnge.  mnkes 
sheep  raiplnp  Impoaeible-  But  Durwnrd  Allen 
points  out  that  "overgTarlDg  setF  vegetation 
back  to  early  stages  of  succession,  and  hence 
ground  p»qtilrTelR.  pocket  gophers,  woodrats. 
hares  and  rabblte  are  moet  plentiful  on  mls- 
tued  land .  Likewise,  more  of  such  prey 
spedea  may  well  contribute  to  coyote  abun- 
(tence  "  Or,  as  Dr.  Rayman  Dasmann  writes. 
"Monoculture  over  broad  areas  favors  Irrup- 
tion of  pest?,  as  does  any  land  use  which 
greatly  slmpllfles  natural  communities.  For 
some  of  the  more  serlr.tu  pewits,  such  as 
ground  squirrels  and  Jeckrabblts,  habitat  de- 
struction often  means  simply  protection  of 
the  land  from  overgrarJng  A  first  step  in 
any  control  is  thus  good  land  management." 
And  good  land  management  is  a  way  of  life 
which  sheepmen,  as  a  class,  are  Just  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  and  accept 

One  oould  take  this  a  step  further  In  an 
ethical  review  of  history.  We  should  recall 
that  wolves  were  forced  to  prey  on  domestic 
stock  by  the  elimination  of  large  animals 
like  the  bhion.  Nevertheless,  the  mountains 
oould  have  provided  a  refuge  If  grazing  had 
not    become    such    big    tauslneaa.    Should 


wolves,  coyotes,  and  cougars  be  destroyed 
on  public  land  so  sheep  may  graze  safely  and 
the  sheepman,  a  guest  on  the  land,  profit 
thereby? 

Or  to  put  It  another  a-ay.  had  cougars 
rema;ne:l  to  concentrate  on  their  favorite 
prey,  deer  and  elk.  they  would  have  left  a 
part  of  the  carcass  for  ooyores,  bobcats,  bears 
and  other  meat-eating  scavengers.  These 
leftovers  might  have  eliminated,  or  at  least 
reduced,  their  need  to  make  fre»n  Kills  In 
the  barnyard.  Or.  to  quote  A.  D.  Coleman, 
of  the  Colorado  Fl&h  and  Oame  Department, 
*'TrApping  and  poisoning  of  the  jtc-ealled 
pred&tora  for  monetary  gain,  whether  boun- 
ties to  Individuals  or  appropriations  for  of- 
ficials, haa  been  a  racket  f^r  many  years. 
With  carnivores  like  bobcats,  coycites.  foxes, 
and  badgers  killed  off,  rodent  populations 
Bouriah  and  multiply,  nilnin?  untold  acres 
of  grosilandi.  This  results  in  larger  rodent 
and  gnisfihopper  poisoning  prcgrams.  and 
appropriations  of  more  millions  to  control 
these  real  pests." 

Predator  control  agents  have  been  able  to 
utilue  a  wide  variety  of  weapons.  They  have 
dispatched  the  enemy  %-lth  both  sophlstl- 
CAted  and  guerrilla  warfare:  shooting  from 
planes:  hunting  and  gasaing  dens;  actual 
physical  atrangul£.tlon  t sometimes  called 
"gopher  choking"):  chasing  down  the  quarry 
with  cus  and  dogs:  setting;  steel  traps 
(Which  the  Leopold  Repot:  called  one  of  the 
most  damaging  techniques  since  many  an:- 
mtUs  besides  the  offender  Eire  likely  to  take 
the  balti:  setting  cyanide  guns,  or,  "coyote 
getters."  which  shoot  poleon  Into  n  predator's 
mou'.h  (or  any  other  mouth.  Including  a 
human's)  when  he  touches  a  bait,  and  acat- 
terini;  xuot  pcitets  impregnated  wtth  strych- 
nine over   the  countryside  like   wheat  seed. 

Poison  has  long  been  a  special  favorite. 
Strychnine,  the  old  reliable,  was  ftr.it  used 
In  the  IB&O'a,  when  fur  hunters  turned  to 
wolves  and  coyotes  after  deciinatln;  th;; 
beaver  resource.  A  special  trick  In  modem 
control  lA  to  inject  strychnine  into  hens'  eggs 
to  catch  coyotes  and  sometimes,  by  mistake, 
ruccoons-  Then  came  thallium,  a  highly  toxic 
material  developed  by  the  Germans  daring 
World  War  1.  guaranteeing  a  alow,  agoniz- 
ing rteitn.  For  twenty  ye^rs  It  was  the  main 
Instrument  In  the  arsenal  of  chemical  war- 
fare agaln-'t  predators.  The  death  toll  rose; 
there  may  have  been  carelessness  In  control 
teclinlques.  as  biologists  charged,  but  field 
men  were  esger  to  make  'heir  quotas  and 
to  qualify  for  the  elite  *^00  Clubs,"  reserved 
for  thoee  who  could  claim  200  coyotes  to  their 
credit. 

The  pinnacle  of  reiinement.  Compound 
1090.  sodium  fluoracetate.  waa  developed  dur- 
ing World  War  n  when  red  squill,  or  rat 
poison,  was  hard  to  get.  It  Is  tasteless,  odor- 
less, colorless,  particularly  lethal  to  members 
of  the  canine  family:  but  man.  too.  is  highly 
susceptible  and  It  haa  caused  human 
deaths — there  la  no  known  antidote. 

The  sequence  In  employing  1080  against 
coyotes  la  as  follows:  first,  the  compound  Is 
dissolved  In  water  and  injected  into  a  freshly 
killed  horse,  and  la  carried  by  the  stlU-actlve 
blood  system  through  the  entire  carcass. 
Then,  latse  chunks  ore  placed  at  likely  "sta- 
tions" In  the  wilds  during  the  Tate  fall,  pre- 
sumably to  be  picked  up  in  the  spring,  un^oea 
picked  up  earlier  b>-  the  Intended  victim. 
The  animal  may  go  as  far  as  10  miles  before 
dying.  Any  other  which  feeds  at  the  dead 
carcass  also  becomes  poisoned;  it  affects  aa 
many  as  five  or  more  animals  In  a.  continu- 
ous chain  reaction,  including  game  species 
In  its  toll.  In  this  manner,  predator  control 
strikes  not  only  its  own  target  but  the  re- 
source which  sportsmen  seek  to  conserve. 

"Far  more  animals  are  being  killed  than 
would  be  required  for  effective  protection  of 
livestock,  agricultural  crops,  wildland  re- 
sources, and  human  welfare."  the  Leopold 
Report  declared.  "Control  bus  developed  into 
a  semi-autonomous  bureaucracy  whoee  func- 
tion In  many  loeaUttea  bean  scant  nlaOoa- 
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ship  to  real  need  and  stUl  less  to  scientific 
management." 

"nils  was  no  instant  revelation  "I  found 
out  while  writing  my  book,"  J.  Frank  Doble. 
actbolarly  Texan  and  biographer  of  the  coyote, 
warned  years  ago,  "that  the  hierarchy  of 
'Control'  care  nothing  at  all  except  to  ke^ 
kllUng  and  to  keep  increasing  their  JobG." 
Equally  blunt  are  the  worda  of  Dean  Cole- 
man of  Colorado:  "In  the  wake  of  Compound 
lOeO's  dramatic  discovery  has  followed  wide- 
spread tragedy  to  wildlife,  and  almost  un- 
believable official  incompetency,  complacency 
and  concealment." 

Now  we  have  the  "new  Io<*"  In  control. 
But  how  good  Is  It?  On  the  face  of  things, 
changes  have  been  made  for  the  better.  The 
director  of  the  new  Division  of  Wildlife  Serv- 
ices, Jack  Berryman.  is  a  respected  biologist 
with  a  background  of  conservation  activity 
in  ITtah.  and  a  tough  row  to  hoe  in  Washing- 
ton. When  the  Interior  Department  endeav- 
ored to  reduce  the  expenditure  on  control. 
the  sheepmen's  lobby  In  Congress  restored  It. 
When  a  regulation  was  announced  calling  for 
a  written  Justification  wherever  It  becomes 
aaoeaaary  to  take  a  bear  or  lion  threatening 
livestock,  an  uproar  of  objection  erupted 
among  abeepmen  and  politicians  in  Colorado. 
Utah.  Wyoming,  and  New  Mexico. 

Nevertheless,  advances  are  evident.  Eerry- 
mon  has  begun  a  program  to  reeducate  the 
field  men.  He  has  demoted  some  die-hard 
personnel  and  fired  others  for  continuing  the 
Indiscriminate  control  practices  and  for  pm- 
motlng  their  services  to  state,  county,  and 
atockmen'8  asaoclatlons.  He  has  hired  college- 
trained  blologlsU  for  work  In  Washington 
and  tn  the  field.  In  trying  to  ahirt  the 
agency's  base  of  activity  from  predator  con- 
trol to  wildlife  in  general,  he  has  taken  on 
new  responaibUltlea  for  habitat  enhancement 
on  Indian  lands  and  military  reaervatlona, 
'  and  participates  In  surface  mining  studies 

I        and   pesticide  surveillance.  These  programs 
3        w  promising  and  deserve  encourugemen:. 

The  aone  of  activity  of  predator  control 
la  ahrlnklng.  As  Berryman  told  me,  "We  keep 
retreating  because  of  human  hazard  and  In- 
orenaed  human  activity."  In  each  state,  a 
work  plan  is  now  developed  annually,  baaed 
on  land  zoning  and  management  plans  of 
local,  state,  and  Federal  resource  agencies. 
Such  procedure  was  never  required  before. 
Now.  through  cooperative  agreements,  Na- 
tional Forest  supervisors  and  BLM  district 
managers  are  reepotislble  for  dedatoni  as 
to  areas  of  control  or  no  control,  with 
WUdllfe  Service  responsible  for  prorldlng 
the  technical  means. 

The  program,  according  to  a  recent  state- 
ment at  policy  Issued  by  the  Btireau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  wlU  be  di- 
rected "to  Insure  the  maintenance  of  the 
varied  wildlife  and  wl]dlir«  habitats  of  the 
United  States."  It  will  endeavor  "to  reduce 
animal  depredations  aa  selectively  ac  pos- 
sible, and  to  direct  control  at  the  dep- 
redating Individual  or  local  depredattnz 
population  .  .  .  when  and  where  there  is  a 
demonstrated  need."  Above  all,  "Vcologlcat 
principles  mu.-t  guide  those  sltustl-inB 
where  animal  numbers  mixst  tw  regulated  or 
managed" 

Unfortunately,  the  word  la  easier  than 
the  need;  there  is  no  simple,  sure  way  of  re- 
shaping an  old  line  agency  In  which  con* 
cepta  of  "good"  and  "bad"  animals  are 
deep-rooted,  and  extermination  of  the  lat- 
ter waa  its  main  reason  for  being. 

For  example,  according  to  James  T.  Mo- 
Brocm.  Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  "It  Is  a  fact 
that  coyotes  kill  aheep — sometimes  mors 
than  they  can  eat  This  is  the  nature  of  the 
animal."  Unquestionably  this  Is  the  nature 
of  certain  coyotes  in  certain  clrcumatanoee; 
there  are  coyote  outlaws  os  there  are  human 
outlaws.  But  by  falling  to  recognize  varla- 
tlo&a,  Mr.  McBroom  perpetuates  the  an- 
cient Indictment  of  an  entire  species. 


The  same  philosophy  la  found  in  the  field, 
where  the  work  is  done.  At  a  botti  In  Fort- 
land.  Oregon,  a  promotlooat  dUplay  selling 
the  Division  activities  to  the  public  showed 
a  bobcat  attacking  a  turkey;  a  coyote  gloat- 
ing over  a  dead  calf:  a  badger  eating  birds' 
eggs,  and  a  farmer  terror-stricken  by  a 
rabid  fox.  For  an  agency  preeumably  con- 
cerned with  spreading  ecological  enllght- 
ment  this  wa«  a  horror  show. 

What  might  have  been  shown? 

Perhaps  a  healthy  calf,  with  its  mother 
nearby,  having  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from 
ooyotes.  Moet  cattle  ranchers.  In  fact,  forbid 
predator  hunters  to  operate  with  poison  on 
their  ranges:  they  want  the  coyotes  left 
alone  to  clean  up  carrion,  and  prevent  over- 
abundance of  rodents  and  rabbits  that  com- 
pete with  stock  for  forage. 

Perhaps  the  bobcat,  timid  and  Inoffensive 
as  far  oa  man  Is  concerned,  controlling  go- 
phers and  mice,  while  the  poultryman  takes 
precautions  In  his  physical  setup  to  prevent 
Intrusion  from  seml-wlld  dogs  and  catv« 
as  well  as  wild  predators. 

The  badger  could  be  depleted  by  Its  new 
Federal  champion5  as  an  Interesting  and 
hannleas  creature,  not  only  feeding  on  ro- 
denu  but  aiding  soil  formation  by  Its  bur- 
rowing. And  the  odds  of  a  human  catching 
rable?  from  foaes  could  be  shown  aa  one  in 
a  million,  with  insects,  domestic  and  semi- 
domestic  anlm.als  for  more  potent  trona- 
mlttera  of  the  disease. 

Above  all.  if  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
truly  determined  to  set  an  example  in  proper 
management,  in  behalf  of  all  the  public, 
there  should  be  no  apolopy  lor  the  existence 
of  predators  in  this  civilized  age.  Nor  of 
predatlon.  We  are  all.  in  some  sense,  preda- 
toro.  from  the  pitcher  plant  feeding  on  in- 
sects, the  lark  devouring  gros.'ihoppers.  the 
bass  swallowing  minnows,  up  to  the  higher 
mammals  and  man  himself.  Predatlon  la  an 
essential  Instrument  In  the  harmonics  of  all 
living  things:  even  more,  predatlon  is  a  bene- 
ficial instrument,  a  management  tool,  as  cnan 
has  learned  by  using  predatlon  of  sport  fish- 
ing and  sport  hunting  to  harvest  surpltises 
and  thus  to  Improve  the  species  in  the 
process. 

The  Federal  agency  is  much  too  committed 
to  the  principle  of  mechanical  control.  "We 
live  In  a  s>'nthetlc  environment,  modified  by 
the  most  complex  clviliEatlon  In  the  history 
of  man,"  according  to  Jack  Berry  man.  There- 
fore, he  downgrades  the  balance  of  nature  on 
the  grounds  that  there  Is  nothing  left  of 
the  original  balance.  However,  even  before 
p^*n  touched  America  there  was  no  status 
quo,  or  real  balance,  considering  the  effect 
of  glacial  ages,  causing  vegetation  shifts  end 
forcing  animal  species  to  adapt  to  new  en- 
vironments. "Balance"  fiuctuates  aa  condi- 
tions of  climate,  soil,  water,  and  other 
factors  change  their  Influences. 

In  Its  statement  of  policy,  the  Bureau  of 
Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  pledged  to  con- 
duet  studies  In  "animal  ecology  and  life  his- 
tory biology,  seeking  alternate  methods  of 
control."  But  the  reliance  on  poison  con- 
tinues and  the  research  seems  directed  to- 
ward devising  a  better  coyote-getter  and 
coyote  birth  control  chemicals,  rather  than 
toward  habitat  management  or  securing  the 
place  of  all   animals  In  the  total  fauna. 

There  is  stiu.  after  all.  the  old  tir^e  to 
furnish  a  special  service  to  a  special-user 
group.  So  Bureau  officials  speek  of  the  na- 
tional porks  as  "reservoirs  of  predatlon."  re- 
quiring extra  control  measures  around  their 
borders.  Instead  of  as  laboratories  of  preda- 
tor-prey relationships  deeervlng  buffer  Bones 
where  predatons  are  not  subject  to  system- 
atic control.  The  pity  Is  that  the  National 
Park  Service  lacks  the  courasre  to  streas  en- 
hancement of  ecosystems  with  wide-scale  re- 
introduction  of  predators  Into  their  native 
habitats.  The  kit  fox  should  be  restored  and 
protected  in  the  Redlandi  National  Monu- 
ment. The  wolf  and  mountain  lion  should 


be  restored  in  flttlxig  numbers  to  Yellow- 
stone and  Glacier,  vast  areas  buffered  by 
surrounding  National  Forests.  Certainly  both 
these  fascinating  ajUmala  are  needed  to  play 
their  rolea  In  management  of  the  overstocked 
Yellowstone  elk  herd. 

But  offidoXs  and  agencies  are  inclaied  to 
move  slowly,  rarely  with  daring.  ReXorms  in 
predator  control  have  come  as  the  result  of 
public  preseure,  rather  than  official  lulUaUve. 
That  Forest  Service  and  BLM  land  managaia 
now  have  the  authoniy  to  approve  ur  reject 
propoeed  poison  cunpal^na  U  no.  In  itself 
Impressive,  conoldaring  that  for  years  many 
of  them,  with  notable  exceptions,  have  ab- 
dicated tliCLf  reaponsiblUty  for  wlldUfc  habi- 
tat by  accepting  these  campaigns.  How  they 
exercise  their  authority  In  the  future  Is  an- 
other queeUon.  WUi  they  challenge  each 
proposed  bolt  station  or  trap  until  the  need 
Is  clearly  uid  fully  demonstrated?  WlU  they 
think  of  the  short-range  Interest  of  the  com- 
modity u£er  or  long-range  values  of  predator 
management  and  recreational  potential? 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest  today,  both  the 
BLM  and  the  Forest  Service  have  accepted 
widespread  use  of  1060  In  timber  country  In 
order  to  klU  mice,  squirrels,  and  chipmunks 
that  feed  en  seeds.  This  is  the  easy  way.  One 
land  managflr  t  know,  however,  has  banned 
poison  on  his  district;  he  prefers  more  pred- 
ators— not  only  to  control  rodents  but  to 
help  harvest  the  surplus  deer  that  browse 
and  destroy  young  trees. 

The  Forest  Service  has  cooperated  with 
tbo  states  of  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wis- 
consin, and  Michigan  In  reintroducing  the 
Osher.  a  weasel-like  animal  as  large  as  a  fox, 
decimated  years  ago  by  the  fur  hunters  It 
did  so  to  provide  a  natural  predator  on  the 
uee-glrdling  porcupine  (though  other  rea- 
Eoas  should  have  been  present).  Since  most 
foresters  consider  the  porcupine  a  major  pest, 
the  cougir's  role  should  not  be  undereetl- 
mated,  since  In  many  areas  the  porky  ranks 
second  to  deer  in  thai  anlmara  food  supply. 
It  U  perlecUy  true  that  the  cougar  U  capa- 
ble of  Inflicting  serious  damage  on  s  band 
of  ohccp,  but  predatlon  is  usually  confined 
to  lndlvldual3.  not  the  species.  Even  so.  where 
B^icep  are  grazed  on  public  lands  that  are 
prime  cougar  habitat,  in  the  name  of  mul- 
tiple use  and  public  interest  should  the 
cougar  or  the  sheep  be  moved? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  nation  needs  both 
a  new  definition  and  a  new  evaluation  of 
predatlon.  We  need  to  tear  loose  from  the 
post  with  aU  Its  prejudice  and  seeic  a  new 
yardstick.  Iliere  Is  no  doubt  that  the  tax- 
payer has  spent  far  more  for  i»«dator  con- 
trol than  he  has  received  In  econonde 
benefit,  but  this  Isnt  the  point.  We  must 
measure  benefits  in  terms  of  recreatton. 
natural  l^eanty,  hinnan  integrity,  and  re- 
sponsibility to  resources  of  the  Azaerloan 
earth. 

The  sheepmen  are  Incredibly  111  Informed 
and  backward  on  this  question.  They  grasp 
at  any  straw  to  hold  back  the  great  move- 
ment toward  morality.  "As  ranchers  and 
farmere.  we  are  baalcallv  CQns'rrvationiatc. 
ctistodlans  of  the  land."  James  L.  Powell,  of 
San  Angelo.  Texas,  a  vice  president  of  the 
National  Woolgrovers  Aseodatlon.  said  tome 
in  offering  on  explanation  of  why  predators 
shoultf  be  controlled  "Therefore  we  must  see 
to  It  that  wildlife  dooant  overpopulafcs."  I 
venture  thst  some  sheepmen  havent  the 
foggiest  notion  of  the  fundamentals  of  ani- 
mal behaviour,  though  they  have  lived  in 
the  company  of  animals  all  their  lives. 

When  Dr.  Stanley  A.  Cain,  one  of  this 
countrys'  foremost  eoologlsts.  now  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Interior,  and  previouMy  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Leopoad  Board,  appeared  before 
the  last  convention  of  the  Woolgrowers,  be 
declared  that  'the  livestock  industry,  with 
few  exceptions,  haa  not  seen  fit  to  invest  in 
research  and  development."  Por  his  troubles 
he  was  greeted  by  a  spokesman  for  the  die- 
bards,  who  said,  to  much  cheering,  that  he 
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would  Ilka  to  put  •  rope  around  Dr.  Coin's 
neck  ftnd  strtng  him  up. 

But  the  fact  is  th»t  neither  the  shwpmen 
the  DiTlslon  of  Wildlife  Servloea,  nor  any- 
body else  knows  how  many  eheep  are  killed 
by  predator*,  or  what  the  ooet-ratlo  of  con- 
trol may  be.  The  beet  avaUaWe  ttgurea  on 
predator  loaaes  are  maintained  by  the  Forest 
Ser\')ce  in  Ite  annual  gracing  statutlcal  re- 
port But  Dr.  D  I  RasmuMcn.  director  of 
tha  Forest  Service's  Division  of  WUdllfe  Man- 
agement, admits.  -It  Is  a  poor  report  at  best. 
ba5«d  on  Information  from  herders  and  own- 
ers a£  well  as  obaerratlons  of  the  rangers 
themaelves.  We  need  more  objectivity." 

No  one  can  deny  that  lambs  are  taken  by 
Individual  coyotes,  mountain  Uona,  and 
bear*  However.  It  I*  sometlmee  difficult  to 
tell  the  difference  between  a  dog  kill  and  a 
coyote  kill.  Coyotes  are  scavengera  and  will 
eat  a  stUlborn  animal  or  an  after-birth. 
Lamb  losses  occur  from  weather.  dlseaM. 
Inadequate  fora«e.  a  variety  of  causes;  all  of 
these  are  apt  to  be  blamed  on  the  sheep- 
man's hated  enemy,  the  predator. 

But  even  sheepmen,  or  at  least  the  more 
progrc^lve  and  practical  of  their  number. 
lire  capable  of  opening  their  minds  to  new 
Ideas.  Thev  must  realize  that  the  politics  of 
conservation  are  against  them,  that  they  are 
no  longer  alone  on  the  public  lands,  that  the 
day  of  enlightened  management  wUl  dawn 
with  or  without  them.  Aa  a  result,  the  Na- 
tional Woolgrowera  Association,  despite  the 
reception  given  Dr.  Cain,  supported  its  lead- 
ership and  adopted  resolutions  favoring  bet- 
ter research  into  predator-prey  relationships. 
Even  more,  the  Woolgrowers.  who  for  years 
nave  been  clamoring  for  the  death  of  every 
eagle  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
National  Audubon  Society,  the  defender  of 
eaglee  and  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife  for  a  Joint  »38,000  study  into  the 
movemenu  and  variations  of  eagle  popula- 
tion and  the  lamb  and  kid  loaeee  resulting 
trom  tbctr  predaUoo.  The  object  of  the  study 
is  to  provide  a  scientific  basis  for  whatever 
controls  may  be  necessary.  And  there  are 
sheepmen  who  would  like  to  extend  this 
cooperation  into  other  areas.  Who  can  tell, 
they  may  even  take  the  next  step  and  recog- 
nise the  value  of  stability  on  the  grazing 
range,  where  hablU  of  wild  animaU  can  be 
predicted- 

The  statM  contributing  to  Federal  pred- 
ator control,  for  one  poliUcal  re«oa  or 
another,  could  insist  that  their  money  also 
be  applied  for  research  instead  of  polson*- 
South  Dakota  gives  tiaiOOO.  Oregon  »40.000. 
Nevada  MO.OOO.  Idaho  taS.OO  (with  a  stlpu- 
laUon  that  none  of  It  be  used  for  1080 1,  and 
so  on— good  money  that  oould  hire  biologists 
to  improve  wUdllfe  habitat.  Now.  the  states 
make  cooperaUve  grants  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  predator  control,  but  perhaps 
It  would  be  more  logical  to  reverse  the  pro- 
cedure, considering  that  the  states  have  re- 
Bponslbliny  f-^ir  Jurisdiction  over  an  resident. 
nonmlgratory  indigenous  wildlife. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  should  restrict 
itself  to  furnish  advice  and  leadership.  This 
approach  U  provided  In  a  blU  presented  to 
Congress  last  year  by  Representative  John 
Dtngeil.  of  Michigan,  which  would  declare 
a  national  policy  recognlKlng  the  wolf,  coyote, 
mountain  Hon.  lynx,  bobcat,  bear,  and  other 
large  carnivores  known  as  predators  to  be 
among  "the  wildlife  reaources  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  people  of  the  United  States." 
It  would  establUb  In  each  regional  oBlce  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe 
a  position  of  "extension  mammal-control 
•gent"  to  provide  advice  and  demonstrations 
to  state -employed  .irpectaltsta  In  methods  of 
Instructing  farmers  and  ranchers  on  how  to 
prevent  depredations. 

The  Dlngell  BUI  Is  patterned  after  a  system 
used  In  Missouri  for  twenty  years  with  un- 
deniable success,  It  began  after  the  state 
hwl  tried  the  Federal  tr^per  approaob.  Dur- 


ing that  period  Missouri  learned  the  beet 
r«*tilts  cams  from  trappers  responding  to 
requests  of  farmers  with  specific  problems. 
These  man  were  able  to  halt  damage  by 
catching  the  individual  coyotes  and  other 
predators  that  were  guilty  of  killing  live- 
stock. Losses  over  the  years  have  declined 
dramattoally;  there  are  no  longer  loud  com- 
plaints from  any  comer  of  the  state.  Farmers 
without  damage  do  not  waste  their  time 
chasing  down  Imaginary  or  harmless  pred- 
ators. The  system  operates  with  one  full- 
time  control  agent,  a  tr^per  and  tescher, 
not  a  poisoner,  who  responds  to  requests 
from  landowners  for  training  aaststanoe  In 
eliminating  guilty  Individuals.  It  is  an  effi- 
cient, economical  system. 

Most  Important,  the  Missouri  Wildlife  Code 
makes  no  distinction  between  predators  and 
other  forzns  of  wildlife:  the  word  predator 
la  not  mentioned.  Control  Is  conceived  as 
a  part  of  management  to  help  the  landowner 
aolTe  hts  own  problems  through  sound  con- 
•arratlon  practices.  Publications  and  films 
explain  predatlon  as  a  necessary,  beneficial 
psrt  of  life.  The  Federal  Oovemment  has 
no  documents  like  these. 

The  nation  has  a  long  way  to  go  toward 
developing  sound  management  of  its  pred- 
ator resource.  Research  will  provide  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Acceptanoe  of  the  Mis- 
souri System  by  other  states  and  a  prohibi- 
tion by  law  against  the  use  of  poisons  with 
ch&in-reactlon  effects  would  be  other  posi- 
tive steps.  Placing  sport  btmtlng  and  trap- 
pmg  of  predators  on  a  sustalned-yleld  basts 
could  be  a  highly  desirable  form  ol  resource 
use,  certainly  to  be  preferred  o7er  wholesale 
killing  by  professional  htmters  and  waste 
of  usable  fur. 

There  is  no  single  rule  In  predator  con- 
trol. As  Dr.  Durward  Allen  writes.  "The 
answer  is  sometimes  (locally  and  tempo- 
rarily) yes,  but  more  often  (and  m  the  long 
pull)  no."  The  soundest  rule  will  be  written, 
of  course,  when  the  nation  schtevea  a  ma- 
ture ethical,  moral,  and  scientific  evaluation 
of  the  predator's  rightful  role  In  its  wUdllfe 
heritage. 

EXiMiNATtoN   or   Hnaicms  sno  Pkbticxdsb 

To  PaoTECT  Bionc  Dmasrrr 

(By  Michael  Frome) 

Tbe  conservationist's  essential  cause  Is  the 
protection  and  perpetuation  of  life,  not  sim- 
ply his  own  llf..  in  lU  brief,  transle.it  human 
form,  but  the  cause  of  life  everywhere,  In  all 
Its  forms.  His  concern  Is  for  tbe  Interwoven 
life-environment  of  land,  water  and  sky.  em- 
bracing both  the  material,  tangible  essence 
and  the  Intangible  cosmic,  or  spiritual  unity. 

The  Idea  may  appear  misplaced  in  this 
hKUc  sge  when  death  li  commonplace — 
death  on  tbe  battlefields.  In  tbe  cities,  on  the 
highways,  and  In  the  conquest  of  nature. 
I  wUl  admit  that  llfe-lovc  Is  an  old  fashioned 
Idea,  or  at  least  an  old  one.  It  goes  back  to 
tbe  pre-Conluclan  Chinese  who  described  a 
society  wherein  "not  only  a  man's  family  Is 
his  family  but  all  men  are  his  family  and  all 
the  earth's  children  his  children."  And  to  the 
Psalmist  who  spoke  of  Ood:  "For  every  beast 
of  the  forest  Is  mine,  and  the  cattle  upon  a 
thousand  hills.  I  know  all  the  fowls  of  the 
mountains:  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field 
are  mine." 

Of  all  the  forrat  technologists  I  know,  very 
few  at  most  either  grasp  or  accept  this  mean- 
ing of  Ufe-love.  They  consider  themselves  to 
be  very  practical  people:  they  appreciate  the 
"realities"  of  economics  and  politics.  They 
either  tolerate  or  deride  Jie  conserv*atlonlst 
as  an  Idealist  or  a  pantheist  or  a  do-gooder 
who  doesn't  understand  bow  to  get  things 
done.  But  exactly  what  Is  It  that  must  be 
done? 

According  to  an  official  of  the  Weyerhaeuser 
Company,  Royce  Cornelius,  speaking  at  a 
forum  on  forestry  education,  tbe  obvious 
function  forest  resource  management  grad- 


uates will  fulflU  in  Industry  U  to  keep  tb« 
wood  basket  filled  and  at  tbe  tame  time  to 
be  cost-conscious  and  to  return  a  profit. 
"Time  Is  money  in  Industrial  forestry."  Mr, 
Cornelius  declares.  "To  be  competitive,  every 
forest  acre  must  be  working  to  Its  capacity  In 
producing  wood  fiber." 

That  may  have  been  acceptable  practice 
for  yesterday,  but  It  must  be  modified  for 
tomorrow.  If  the  United  States  is  to  endure 
and  prosper  as  a  nation,  all  land  policy  must 
henceforth  be  based  on  the  foundation  ol 
environmental  respect.  The  goals  must  be  to 
provide  a  contmulng  supply  of  dean  air, 
clear  water,  stable  soil,  nattiral  beauty  and 
open  space.  Including  wilderness.  The  only 
alternative  will  be  the  continuing  decline  In 
natural  resources,  national  morale,  and  ulti- 
mate collapse.  Thus  we  need  to  break  with 
the  past  when  land  values  were  determined 
in  narrow  economic  terms.  We  need  to  shape 
a  new  responsibility  and  respect  for  the  total 
land  resource. 

This  resource  includes  Insects  and  weeds. 
tbe  notorious  pests,  the  unwanted  In  the 
practical  world  of  people  who  get  things 
done.  It's  amazing  how  little  we  understand 
or  appreciate  these  life-forms.  Many  Insects 
which  we  destroy  indiscriminately  are  re- 
garded In  more  frugal  countries  to  t>e  good 
food.  Not  all  Insects  are  dirty  either:  some. 
In  fact,  are  cleaner  than  the  residues  of  in- 
sect killers  which  farmers  spread  on  their 
vegetables.  By  the  same  token,  many  plants 
wc  shun  as  "weeds"  yield  wholesome,  palat- 
able and  edible  fruits,  nuts,  leaves,  stems, 
roots  and  seeds  to  those  who  care, 

without  weeds,  erosion  and  flooding 
would  be  rampant.  Oeorge  Washington 
Carver  fotuid  s  weed  was  something  good, 
whose  usefulness  man  had  not  been  aanart 
enough  to  discover.  The  potato  was  once 
thought  of  as  useless,  and  the  tomato  as 
poisonous.  When  a  soU  loses  fertility  we  pour 
on  fertilizer,  or  at  least  alter  Its  tame  flora 
and  fauna,  without  considering  that  Its  wUd 
flora  and  fauna,  which  built  the  soil  to  b^n 
with,  may  likewise  be  Important  to  its  main- 
tenance. Some  years  ago  u  was  discovered 
that  good  tobacco  crops  depend,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  on  tbe  preconditioning  of 
the  soil  by  wild  ragweed.  The  same  may  ap- 
ply on  a  broader  front,  for  all  we  know. 
Moreover.  I  think  of  the  beautiful  weedy  hill- 
sides and  swamps,  the  views  of  black-eyed 
Busans.  white  daisies,  arbutus  and  trlllltun, 
the  wonder  In  the  field  of  blooming  dande- 
lions, a  weed  If  ever  there  was  one. 

Every  efTort  is  being  made  to  eradicate 
such  creatures  from  the  agricultural  scene. 
Panning  has  moved  from  a  family  way-of- 
llfe  to  a  factory-In-the-fleld.  baaed  on  large 
machinery,  fertilizers  and  Intensive  mono 
culttire.  the  source  of  profits  to  investors  and 
Industrial  syndicates  far  from  the  land. 
Monoculture  on  the  one-crop  farm,  or  one- 
crop  anything,  favors  the  Irruptlor  of  pests, 
as  does  any  land  use  which  greatly  simplifies 
the  ecosystem.  Insect  pests  that  result  from 
tbe  monoculture  «re  becoming  more  of  a 
problem  every  year.  More  toxic  materials 
must  consequently  be  used  to  cope  with 
blights  and  plagues.  The  nitrogen  cycle  la 
broken  and  soils  lose  their  nitrogen -fixing 
bacteria.  The  land  mechanism  becomes  like 
the  dope  addict  who  needs  his  shot  to  func- 
tion at  all.  Industrialization  of  agriculture 
Is  speeding  up  the  biological  functions  of  the 
Ufe-cammunlty  to  the  point  where  It  cannot 
maintain  a  healthy  environment  for  the 
growing  plant. 

All  of  this  Is  done  with  sanction  and  en- 
couragement from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, which  la  certainly  no  model  of 
ecological  responsibility.  Despite  Its  contin- 
uous insistence  that  chemical  poisons  are 
necessary  to  food  production.  Individuals  and 
local  organizations  all  over  the  country  are 
demonstrating  this  is  not  the  case.  One 
example  Is  the  107-acre  farm  In  Miami  Coun- 
ty.  Kansas,   managed   by    Dr.   £.   Raymond 
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Hall,  the  noted  biologist  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  growing  a  full  quota  of  corn,  mllo, 
soybeans  and  wheat,  untouched  by  poisons. 
&nd  with  weeds  controlled  by  the  simple  de- 
vice called  cultivation.  The  system  produces 
more  bushels  per  acre  and  more  total  bushels 
than  the  farms  around  It.  "Furthermore." 
advises  Dr.  Hall,  "under  thu  system  the  flah 
In  the  creek  grow  big  and  do  not  die  pre- 
maturely because  of  residues  of  peatlrtdes 
that  already  have  stilled  the  spring  volc«s  of 
five  bird  species  lu  the  woodland  on  and 
around  tbe  land  that  I  manage." 

As  for  our  forests,  plantations  are  now 
producing  one-log  or  two-log  trees  on  soil 
which  originally  grew  three-log  and  four-log 
trees.  The  cause  lies  not  In  the  tree,  but 
in  the  micro-flora  of  the  soil,  which  takes 
far  more  years  to  restore  than  to  destroy.  An 
acre  of  healthy  soil  Is  densely  populated  with 
millions  of  Insects  and  tiny  animals,  diligent 
architects  and  engineers  sifting  air  and 
water,  returning  valuable  nutrients  to  buUd 
the  soil  in  support  of  higher  life-forms  and 
transferring  energy  along  the  food  chain. 
Insects  and  animals  benefit  plants  by  carry- 
ing pollen.  Wherever  insects  are  abundant, 
other  insects  come  to  eat  them.  An  abund- 
ance of  lii&ecLs  produces  on  abundance  of 
birds,  a  fact  generously  Ignored  or  unknown 
In  the  widespread  dispensation  of  chemical 
poisons. 

The  conservationist  recognizes  the 
mechanism  in  the  "pyramid  of  numbers." 
that  Is.  a  very  great  number  of  very  tiny 
organisms  at  the  base,  supporting  a  slight- 
ly smaller  number  of  still  larger  ones,  and 
so  rorlh.  with  each  level  depending  on  the 
one  below  It.  The  tragedy,  to  paraphrase  Dr.. 
Howard  Ensign  Evans,  of  Harvard,  Is  that 
"practical"  members  of  the  bxmian  society 
at  tbe  top  of  the  pyramid  have  difficulties 
understanding  the  creatures  on  the  bottom, 
though  without  them  the  whole  edifice 
would  come  ttunbllng.  To  state  It  another 
way,  they  have  not  learned  that  economic 
parts  of  the  bloUc  clock  will  not  function 
without  the  uneconomic  parts. 

"Forest  entomologists  have  directed  a 
major  portion  of  their  time  and  talenU  to 
finding  ways  to  put  the  insects  down."  So 
declared  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Insect  Re- 
search Branch  of  the  Forest  Service  at  tbe 
meeting  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters 
in  1969.  as  reported  In  the  Journal  of  For- 
estry. He  expressed  his  concern  over  both 
acttial  and  what  ho  called  "threatened" 
losses  from  insects  and  lamented  criticism 
of  large  scale  aerial  spraying  of  DDT  and 
other  hard  pesticides. 

"Moet  of  us."  he  declared,  "are  familiar 
with  successful  uses  of  DDT  and  other  syn- 
thetic chemicals"  In  controlling  a  long  Hat 
of  Insects  extending  from  spruce  btulworm 
and  gypsy  moth  to  white  grubs  and  other 
pests  In  nursery  beds.  "In  fact,"  William 
Waters  continued,  "there  are  very  few  for- 
ests Insect  pests  for  which  no  chemical  con- 
trol method  has  shown  at  least  partial  suc- 
cess " 

Is  that  actually  the  case?  Tbe  Forest  Serv- 
ice, other  federal  agencies  and  private  land- 
owners have  sprayed  millions  of  acres,  with 
tbe  InevlUble  result.  Poisoning  the  ecosys- 
tem removes  our  allies  r  birds  and  predacious 
Insects).  Since  prey  build  up  faster  than 
predator.  It  becomes  necessary  to  spray  again 
and  again.  Insects  that  were  never  any 
bother  are  released  frun  predatlon,  become 
pests,  and  have  to  be  controlled.  Despite  Mr. 
Waters'  expression  of  pride  and  confidence. 
It  appears  our  forests  were  beset  In  the  lost 
yaar  with  many  new  varieties  of  insect  pests. 
In  1970  recommendations  in  Agrlctiltural 
Handbook  No.  331  lists  34  new  Insecu  not 
OMntloned  In  tbs  1D69  recommendatlooa, 
and  of  these  84  new  threats  to  our  forests, 
the  Forest  Service  recommends  chlorinated 
hydrocarbons  such  as  DDT  as  the  controlling 
agent  for  37. 

Dr.  Robert  van  den  Bosch,  Professor  of 
Entomology  at  the  Umversity  of  California 


at  Berkeley,  writing  in  ;he  April,  1©70  issue 
of  Environment  Magazine,  makes  the  toi' 
lowing  points;  (I)  There  are  now  mors  in- 
sect species  than  over  before.  (3)  Over  200 
of  these  pests  have  developed  resistance  to 
chemicals.  (3)  Cosw  of  p«st  eontxol  have 
increased  strikingly.  (4)  Pesticides  have  pol- 
luted the  atmosphere.  I  challenge  foresters 
and  forest  entomologists  to  disprove  these 
assertions. 

Pest  organisms  ordinarily  have  large  popu- 
lations— that.  Indeed,  is  why  they  are  peats. 
"The  large  size  of  their  population."  writes 
Dr.  Paul  Ehrllcb,  of  Stanford,  "makes  them 
much  more  likely  to  have  the  kind  of  re- 
serve genetic  variability  which  leads  most 
easily  to  the  development  of  resistant 
strains.  Therefore,  extermination  of  a  pest 
by  use  of  synthetic  pesticides  is  imllkely — 
and  in  fact,  virtually  unknown.  The  usual 
picture  is  one  In  which  the  pesticide  deci- 
mates the  natural  enemy  of  the  peat,  while 
the  pest  develops  resistant  strains.  These 
problems  of  pesticides  are  Just  one  example 
of  a  trend  which  has  accompanied  the  ex- 
pan.^ion  of  tbe  human  population.  The  more 
we  have  manipulated  our  environment,  the 
more  we  have  been  required  to  manipulate 
It.  The  earth  has  come  largely  under  the 
control  of  a  culture  which  sees  man's  proper 
role  as  dominating  nature,  rather  than  liv- 
ing in  harmony  with  it  It  is  a  culture  which 
equates  'growth'  and  'progress'  and  considers 
both  as  self -evidently  desirable  " 

Now  we  may  be  facing  the  worst  on  our 
public  lands.  Either  through  the  National 
Timber  Supply  Bill,  the  dominant  use  prin- 
ciple of  the  Public  Land  Law  Review  Com- 
mission, or  the  President's  own  directive  on 
timber,  receipts  from  timber  sales  are  apt 
to  be  earmarked  directly  for  single-use  man- 
agement. Under  this  circumstance,  wildlife 
habitat  will  be  sacrlfioed  to  speed  timber 
growth.  Food  plants  will  be  poisoned  to  re- 
move them  from  competition  with  the  so- 
called  desirable,  or  most  profitable,  timber 
species.  Oame  cover  will  be  eliminated.  If 
thickets  are  of  inferior  species  they  will  get 
the  "release**  treatment.  If  thickets  happen  to 
be  of  a  commercial  timber  species,  they  will 
be  thinned  to  an  even  spacing  and  pruned. 
This  would  make  easy  shooting,  but  with 
food  and  cover  eliminated  there  won't  tw 
much  game  to  snoot  at  for  long.  This  la 
called  intensive,  high-yield,  dynamic,  multi- 
ple-use management. 

Item  6  of  SecUon  6  of  the  Timber  Supply 
Bill  provides  for  using  fertiluter  to  speed 
Umber  growth.  The  "most  efiicient"  way  to 
apply  fertilizer  to  a  forest  is  by  broadcast- 
ing, probably  from  a  converted  bomber. 
Much  of  it  will  wash  into  streams  where  it 
wUl  promote  the  growth  of  algae.  Thus  while 
the  President  has  asked  for  a  program  for 
clean  waters.  Congress  will  consider  authori- 
zation to  foul  up  what  little  clean  water  we 
have  left. 

Chemical  poison,  of  course,  has  been  implic- 
it in  forest  technology  for  quite  some  time. 
In  fact.  I  considered  tilting  this  talk,  "Can 
Forest  Technology  Stu^lve  Without  Poison?" 
On  July  36.  lO&S,  tbe  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announced  the  Forest  Service  was 
spraying  3^  million  acr«  of  spruce-fir  for- 
est with  DDT  from  planes  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  3H  million  dollars.  The  news  release 
stated:  "One  pound  of  DDT  mixed  with  one 
gallon  of  fuel  oU  Is  sprayed  per  acre.  This 
light  dosage  will  obtain  a  thorough  kill  of 
budworms,  but  the  spray  Is  not  destructlvo 
to  fish,  birds,  or  wild  or  domestic  animals." 
The  Forest  Service  had  the  chance  to 
learn  early  and  reverse  course,  for  soon  after 
there  appeared  m  Nature  MAgazine  an  ar- 
ticle by  a  scientifically  trained  observer, 
Vernon  Bostlck,  describing  the  effects  of 
such  spraying  In  Carson  National  Forest 
of  northern  New  Mexico.  "The  Forest  Serv- 
ice claimed  at  &S  percent  klU  of  budworms," 
he  wrote.  "Their  success  on  other  insects, 
except  ants  and  bark  beetles,  a*«n*d  trcn 
higher.  Every   leaf   of  every   plant  on  tlw 


forest  floor  attained  spscUed  with  brown 
spots  where  the  droplets  of  fuel  had 
landed  ...  It  Is  hard  to  imagine  such  vast 
acreage  so  completely  devoid  of  Insect  life. 
I  found  all  larvae  killed,  from  tbe  tiniest 
midges  to  huge,  three-inch -long  wUlow-fly 
nympha.  It  was  a  thorough  Job." 

Mr.  Bostlck  raised  these  questions,  which 
one  may  raise  anew  with  reference  to  such 
chemical  poisoning:  With  no  insects,  what 
would  become  of  maectlvorous  birds?  Adult 
birds  could  migrate,  but  how  could  they 
raise  their  brtxKls?  And  what  of  game  birds— 
particularly  since  grouse  and  turkey  popu- 
lations seem  to  correlate  with  tbe  abund- 
ance of  forest  Insects? 

He  also  raised  the  question  of  whether 
spraying  for  spruce  budworm  constitutes 
good  foreet  management.  Spruce  budworm  Is 
a  native  forest  Insect.  It  has  been  with  us  as 
long  as  our  forests  We  still  have  forests  and 
they  are  folrlv  productive.  When  conditions 
are  favorable',  insect  populations  tend  to 
build  up  to  epidemic  proportlona.  This,  of 
course,  makes  things  favorable  for  tbelr  para- 
sites and  predators,  and  these  also  increase 
In  nimiber.  The  combination  of  reduced  food 
supply— the  direct  result  of  over-popula- 
tion— and  an  increase  in  their  enemies  soon 
Wipes  out  the  epidemic  and  reduces  the  in- 
sect to  ncrrmal  numtwrs. 

"The  promiscuous  use  of  DDT  kills  friend 
and  foe  alike.  Tbe  budworms  surviving  the 
spraying  (7  percent  of  an  abnormally  high 
population)  are  free  to  multiply,  unhindered 
\yy  their  normal  enemies.  Heavier  dcaages  will 
be  needed."  the  author  predicted,  then  con- 
cluded. "It  would  seem  obvious  that  no 
agency  can  dump  more  than  a  thousand 
ton*  of  DDT,  and  millions  of  gallons  of  fuel 
oU.  from  planes  without  creating  havoc  with 
the  balance  of  nature." 

Who  prescribes  the  poisons  being  employed 
In  forest  technology? 

"Most  of  the  modern  Insecticides  ozul 
herbicides  are  ecologically  crude."  writes  Dr. 
van  den  Bosch.  This  largely  stems  from  their 
liavlng  been  synthesized  by  chemists  at  the 
behest  of  cheinlc;il  company  manners  and 
salesmen.  They  know  how  to  mix  potaoDS. 
but  have  no  appreciation  of  their  Impact. 
The  salesman  serves  as  diagnostician,  thera- 
pist and  pill  dispenser,  with  aid  from  collab- 
orators In  the  agricultural  establishment. 
He  analj'Z-Gs  tbe  pest  problems,  recommends 
the  chemicals  to  be  used,  and  promotes  their 
sales  through  advertising  and  merchandla- 
tng  techniques.  He  doesn't  have  to  demon- 
Btruie  his  professional  qualifications,  nor  la 
he  licensed.  Tet  he  meets  ecological  problems 
with  deadly,  disruptive  chemicals. 

Example:  The  Douglas.  Arizona.  Dispatch 
of  February  18,  1970  reports  that,  "Weed 
control  chemicals  of  value  in  this  area  will 
be  discussed  at  a  meeting  at  tbe  Wilcox 
Veterans  Club,  Wednesday.  February  18.  10 
ajn.  to  noon.  A  buffet  dinner  will  follow 
Bponsoced  by  the  chemical  companies.  This 
is  a  Joint  effort  tietween  dealers  in  agri- 
cultural chemicals  and  tbe  University  of 
Arizona  Cooperative  Extension  Service  in 
Cochise  County.  Industry  representatives 
win  pcrtnt  out  the  merits  of  the  chemicals 
they  produce." 

Example:  A  lone  gypsy  moth  is  trapped  in 
Shenandoah  National  Park.  Virginia.  No  egg 
masses  are  found.  No  female  of  the  species. 
No  other  evidence  of  infestation.  An  urgent 
meeting  Is  held  at  Park  headquarters.  Tboao 
present  include  park  personnel,  representa- 
tives of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Virginia  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
state  agriculture  college.  There  is  no  ecologiat 
present.  The  meeting  is  not  pubUeised.  yet 
there  are  two  outaiden.  salesmen  for  Onion 
Carbide  Company,  manufacturers  of  a  chem- 
ical poison  called  Sevm.  Both  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  long  ago  gave  up  trying  to 
eradicate  the  gypsy  moth.  New  Jersey  does 
not  recommend  spraying  for  anything  lees 
than  500  egjr  masses  per  acre.  Tet  the  Park 
Service   acqiuesoes   and   surrenders  its   re- 
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sponsibtuty  for  muugement  of  a  natunkl 
area.  It  then  defend?  ttseU  on  the  groiinds 
Serin  \s  "an  approved  non-persistent  pesti- 
cide.** It  doe*  not  reveal  that  Sevln  l»  pat- 
ently non-«lect!ve.  that  It  mils  beneflclal 
In5>ects.  thfeaiena  birds  and  other  wildUte. 
and  of  Itsrir  can  tlU  birds  Sevln  t>  extremely 
toxic  to  honeybe««.  the  mdiapcnaable  polli- 
nator* with  lonp-ltved  adverse  effects  \ipon 
the  food  chain  Although  people  BhouJd  not 
be  exposed  tu  Sertn  because  It  ba*  caused 
a  high  incldenca  of  btrth  defeoca  and  mal- 
formations \x>  test  animals,  the  Park  Service 
approves  spraying  around  the  camipgrounds 
of  Shenandoah  NaUonal  Park 

The  people  are  beine  led  aairay.  They  are 
not  being  protected  or  represented.  One 
may  wonder  whether  the  purchasers  of  these 
poLsons  are  shooting  tn  the  dark.  too.  In 
1968  the  Pesticide  Registration  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Apiculture  waa  criticized 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office  for  failure 
lo  Initiate  a  single  rro«ecutlon,  despite  evi- 
dence of  repeated  violations.  In  April.  1969. 
the  dlrecto."  of  this  Dlrlalon  admitted  at 
hearing  in  Madison.  Wisconsin,  that  his 
agency  registers  pesticides  mainly  on  the 
data  supplied  by  chemical  manufacturers 
without  analytical  checks  of  Its  own.  On 
May  7  and  May  34.  1069  the  affairs  of  this 
agency  were  the  subject  of  public  hearings 
by  a  conamlttee  of  Congress.  I  commend  to 
your  read:ng  the  report  on  "Dcflcieucles  In 
Administration  of  Federal  Insecticide.  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentlcide  Act."  issued  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions, dated  November  3.  1969.  It  tells  a 
shocking  story  of  flagrant  abuaes.  laxity, 
OGofllcta  of  interest  Involving  PRD  employ- 
ees and  peBt:cide  manufacturers.  Since  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  of  1947  until  the  time  of  the 
hearing?  USDA  had  never  removed  a  pesti- 
cide from  the  market  over  the  objections  of 
the  manufacturer — except  once,  when  Shell 
Chemical  Company  complained  about  a  com- 
petitor's product,  which  was  then  suspended 
and  removed  from  the  market  within  four 

days.  

The  Hou?e  Committee  found  that  HEW 
had  objected  to  1.633  propoted  reglatratlons 
or  re-regtstratlons  In  a  Ove-year  period.  But 
neither  HEW  nor  Agriculture  could  report 
to  Congrera  how  many  of  these  products  were 
r&glster«l,  since  PRD  did  not  keep  records 
or  advise  Ite  sister  ngency.  Safety  warnings 
were  found  highly  contradictory.  For  in- 
stance products  containing  thallium  mi- 
fate — 3  highly  tox'.c  art  and  rr.t  poison— bore 
warnings  that  the  poison  should  be  kept 
awAy  from  children.  However,  directions  for 
use  called  for  the  product  to  be  placed  on 
floors  and  in  other  p!;c*s  accessible  to  ants 
and  raf« — and  obvioi'sly  to  children  a*  well. 
Products  containing  lindane  and  DDVP  bore 
warninfre  ngalnn  ^-ontamiDBtlon  of  food,  but 
their  label*  Indicated  they  were  approved  for 
use  in  reetauranu  under  condltlona  practi- 
cally certa'.n  to  result  In  contamlna'ton  of 
any  exposed  food.  A  fly  and  roach  spray  prod- 
uct cautioned  the  user,  "Use  in  well  venti- 
lated rooms  or  areas  only."  But  dlrectloca  for 
use  began,  "Close  all  doors,  windows  and 
transoms."  This  reminds  me  of  the  following 
printed  cautions  m  the  use  of  Sevln:  "Keep 
out  of  reacn  of  children  and  anlmatJi  .  .  . 
Harmful  If  inhaled  or  swallowed  .  .  .  Avoid 
oontamination  of  food,  feed,  water  supplies, 
nreoms  and  ponds  . . ."  followed  by  directions 
for  aerial  spray. 

The  investigation  happened  in  Wsahlng- 
ton.  The  House  Subcommittee  found  PRD  a 
dtam^i  failure  in  its  reaponslbillty  to  protect 
the  public  from  hazardoua  pevtlclde  prod- 
ucts. Tet,  as  though  to  complete  the  hoax, 
the  garden  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
glonfled  the  PRD  and  the  use  of  chemical 
polaons.  On  July  II,  1970,  with  tlie  report 
easily  available  to  him,  he  wrota  as  foUova: 
"The  USDA  Pesticide  Regulation  (slc) 
Division  employs  a  large  ntimber  of  well 
equipped  biologists,  entooiolcglsts,  pharma- 
colo«uts.   toxlcologista.   bActsrloloKlsCs,   and 


plant  paOiologlsts.  One  cannot  Imagine  the 
amount  of  dedicated  talent  there  la  here. 
These  people  are  experienced  eipert*  with 
access  to  every  kind  of  detAlled  Informa- 
tion about  pesticides  and  with  authority  to 
require  any  additional  information  they  may 
need  from  the  registrant.  They  consult  with 
the  Public  Health  Service,  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  They  study  the  hundreds  of 
pages  that  report  the  teats  that  have  been 
made  by  the  manufocttirer  before  filing  sp- 
pllcailon  for  registration.  They  do  testing 
themselves. 

■Tlieae  eiperu  are  not  working  for  the 
chemical  manufscturera.  They  are  working 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. If  there  were  any  way  to  make  the  sys- 
tem more  foolproof,  they  would  be  the  first 
to  welcome  It." 

Distortion  and  suppresalon  of  the  truth 
concerning  chemical  poisons  Is  awesome  and 
frightening.  Readers  of  Field  &  Stream  may 
recaU  that  in  the  July.  1969  Issue  I  reported 
receiving  word  from  concerned  citizens  in 
Tennessee  that  Bowaters  Southern  Paper 
Corporation  bad  spread  poison  grain  over  a 
wide  area  (or  the  benefit  of  a  pulp-producing 
monoculture.  I  noted  that  members  of  three 
hunting  cluhs  h<id  taken  separate  Inspection 
toun  of  Signal  Mountain,  outalde  Chatta- 
nooga, and  all  had  declared  it  a  terrible 
uagedy  for  wildlife. 

This  evoked  on  anguished  letter  of  pro- 
test from  tho  public  relAilons  manager  of 
Bowaters,  accusing  me  of  "mlaleading  state- 
ments and  fabrlcatXons."  Bis  viewpoint  was 
generDu»:y  supported  by  the  Tennessee  Plah 
and  Game  Department,  U.8.  Bureau  of  Sport 
Pi.'^heries  and  Wildlife,  and  a  wildlife  biology 
prutesaor  at  tne  Forestry  Department  of  the 
Uiaveraliy  of  Tennessee,  who  had  prescribed 
the  poison,  sitnc  phosphide.  They  all  assured 
me  in  correspondence  that  cnviroiunental 
risks  were  slight  and  of  a  temporary  nature, 
that,  all  complaints  had  been  carefully  U»- 
vestlgated  but  had  proven  groundless  or  in- 
atgniflcant.  They  insisted  that  only  the  tar- 
gets— voles — were  affected  and  there  was  no 
hiuiard  to  birds  or  gome.  But  I  was  deeply 
disturbed  that  expressions  from  all  of  them 
In  behalf  of  the  economics  of  puJpwood  pro- 
ducilon  far  and  away  uanscended  concern 
lor  the  biological  and  ecological  resource. 

I  went  on  the  ground  and  interviewed 
people  in  the  mountains.  They  were  upset. 
One  man  told  me  poison  com  had  been 
sprayed  all  over  his  property,  which  adjoins 
the  Bowaters  land.  Another  said.  "I  found 
pclson  in  the  water  and  was  afraid  to  drink. 
People  fear  to  hunt  and  eat  game  with 
poison  In  the  system."  I  learned  the  report 
of  Marzlne  Hudson,  of  the  state  office  of 
the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
confirming  the  damage,  was  being  suppressed. 
It  Is  still  being  suppressed  by  the  Deport- 
ment of  the  Interior.  I  made  the  trip  into 
the  hills  accompanied  by  a  television  camera 
crew  trom  Chattanooga  at  the  request  of 
that  station.  The  program  has  never  been 
shown. 

I  consulted  Victor  Cahaiane.  E.  BAymond 
HaU,  and  Clarence  Cotton,  biologist  of  inter- 
national stature.  AU  confirmed  my  feara. 
Wrote  the  latter:  "If  one  can  pick  up  any 
quantity  of  this  and  find  it  tn  piles  It  is 
perfectly  ob\ious  that  It  hasn't  been  well 
put  out.  When  poisoned  grain  Is  put  out  In 
that  fashion  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  It 
oant  help  but  do  a  lot  of  damage  to  non- 
target  species.  An  aerial  procedure  of  spread- 
ing poUoned  bait.  ^)ray  or  dust,  makea  it 
almost  a  sure  fact  that  non-target  species 
will  be  killed,  and  I  think  there  la  tltUe 
doubt  that  a  good  many  were  killed  In  this 
Instance." 

Although  Borwa&era  and  lU  nipportflra  In- 
sisted that  elnc  phosphide  kills  only  voles. 
I  fOTind  that  ervery  place  of  current  liter- 
ature Btroases  this  to  be  an  intense,  ex- 
tremely dangerous  and  long-lasting  polsoo. 
Warning  such  aa  the  followtng  sa«  plain 


azid  plentiful:  "Zinc  phosphide  must  be 
used  with  care,  as  It  la  toxic  to  all  forms  of 
animal  life.  It  has  poisoned  humans  as  well 
as  domestic  and  wild  anlm&ls  .  .  ."  "Be  ocr- 
caln  to  remove  and  destroy  all  uneaten  baits 
at  the  end  of  the  poisoning  period." 

The  day  I  arrived  In  Tennessee  Bowaters 
annouDced  deferraJ  of  Its  second  poison  at- 
tack on  the  voles.  This  was  wise.  As  a  good 
ecologist  would  explain,  total  annihilation 
programs  for  rodents  are  rarely  succaasful: 
declines  are  followed  by  greater  reproductive 
success.  Instead  of  looking  for  panaceas  In 
the  bag  of  trick  poisons,  one  might  euggoet 
careful  ecological  research  and  serious  seU- 
searchlng  concerning  foreJt  management 
practices  that  may  account  for  high  vole 
populauons.  For  example,  I  saw  huge  bull- 
dozed piles  of  dead  liardwood— an  utterly 
waited  natural  resource — serving  as  a  clear 
source  of  protection  for  rodents. 

I  recently  received  a  clipping  from  Ten- 
nessee, which  showed  I  had  been  right  all 
along.  Dr.  Ralph  Dlznmick.  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  voa  quoted  as  reporting  that 
dyed  oat  groats  were  less  damaging  to  quail 
than  cracked  com  deyed  green — which  Bo- 
waters had  used.  To  quote  the  clipping:  "He 
warned,  however,  that  further  testing  should 
be  conducted  on  the  employment  of  sflnc 
phosphide  in  widespread  use  for  wild  rodent 
control.  'Its  high  degree  of  toxicity  and  Its 
non-specific  nature  obviously  pose  some 
hazard  to  all  vertebrates  which  may  en- 
counter it.'**  (This,  of  course,  they  all  had 
repeatedly  denied  ) 

"  Substantially  more  experlmentatlOD 
needs  to  be  done  to  Improve  and /or  determine 
ire  rep>cllancy  to  other  species.  The  search  for 
specleE- specific  polsoos,  and  other  chemical 
and  cuUural  methods  of  preventing  rodent 
damage  to  forests  should  be  intensified.*"  I 
thought  he  must  really  be  learning  the  les- 
Ktns  until  I  read  the  following: 

"  'Nevertheless,  when  damage  problems  are 
severe  and  rodent  control  Is  deemed  neces- 
sary, the  rodenUdde  described  in  our  experi- 
ments Is  known  to  be  economical  and  ef- 
fective and  aff^ords  some  measure  of  safety 
tc  bobvhlte  quail.'  " 

What  he  should  have  said  Is:  EocMwrny 
and  effectiveness  must  no  longer  be  measured 
In  terms  of  money  spent  or  earned  by  the 
company,  by  any  company,  but  In  relation 
to  safeguarding  the  environment. 

Weigh  the  ecological  coet  to  all  of  tis — and 
the  economic  coet  to  users— of  continuing 
to  rely  on  harmful  poisons.  Usen  are  spend- 
ing millions  of  dollars  on  salesmen  who 
often  peddle  bad  advice.  As  Dr.  van  den 
BoEch  wrote:  "While  a  sick  person  who  takes 
the  wrong  medicine,  or  even  takes  too  much 
of  the  right  medicine,  may  harm  only  him- 
self, the  grower  who  uses  the  wrong  In- 
secticide or  overuses  the  right  one  may  affect 
the  ecology  of  an  area  beycod  his  own 
fields." 

We  are  told  we  must  have  pest  control  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  booming  human  popu- 
lation for  food,  fibre  and  protection  from 
disease- bearing  and  nuisance  insects.  But 
this  Is  precisely  why  we  cannot  continue  to 
use  ecologically  crude  Insecticides  In  an 
Inefficient,  disruptive  and  pollutlve  manner 
If  we  are  to  avoid  ecological  disaster.  Ftirther 
disruption  of  the  ecoeyrtem,  already  badly 
battered  and  bruised  by  harmful  land  use 
practices  and  unrestrained  waste,  must  end 
or  we  will  no  l(»iger  survive  as  a  proeperotu 
nation. 

We  mtist  kick  the  synthetic  habit,  the 
psychotic  reliance  on  poison,  and  reject  the 
old  Justifications  given  for  It  tn  the  name  of 
service  to  humanity. 

"The  objective  of  control  methods  for  dis- 
ease veotore  Is  the  Interruption  of  disease 
transmission."  said  Dr.  John  Brlgga,  of  the 
Entomology  Facility  of  Ohio  State  at  the 
Amenoan  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  meeting  tn  Boston  In  December, 
1969.  ■*In  the  TTnlted  SUtes  we  have  the  dls- 
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tlnctlon  of  going  several  steps  further,  and 
may  be  characterized  as  a  'pest  control' 
society.  Several  weeks  with  the  PUarlasls 
Research  Unit  in  Burma  during  19S9  gave 
me  a  new  perspective.  Much  of  the  world  Is 
not  BO  concerned  about  the  last  mosquito  In 
the  room,  but  to  have  a  good  chance  of 
avoiding  a  crippling  disease.".  .  ."We  accept 
the  great  benefits  of  chemical  insecticides  at 
a  specific  time  and  place.  Where  In  the  de- 
velopment of  vector  populations  can  a  chem- 
ical insecticide  be  used  to  provide  maximum 
benefit  over  a  ten-year  period?  Without  spe- 
cific concerns  for  the  environment  generally, 
we  moy  ask  if  the  record  for  the  past  decade 
has  provided  the  confidence  to  act  similarly 
in  the  future?"' 

Government  agencies  and  state  universi- 
ties, above  all,  must  learn  a  new  way  of  Ufa 
and  overcome  their  addiction  to  poison.  As 
one  of  our  Field  *  Stream  readers  wrote  to 
Dr.  Leslie  Glasgow.  Assistant  Secreury  of  the 
Interior:  "Thank  you  for  your  October  reply 
to  my  August  letter.  It  generally  takes  a 
month  or  two  to  get  a  reply  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Nobody  ever  ex- 
plains; you  always  Ju.st  say.  We  regret  the 
delay.'  As  a  citizen.  I  do  not  understand  your 
department's  position  concerning  wildlife 
and  poisoning.  Tou  seem  to  continually  ad- 
vocate and  defend  and  recommend  poison. 
I  don't  understand  why  you  don't  defend 
and  protect  wildlife.  Isn't  that  wh&i  your  job 
Is  supposed  to  be?" 

Several  months  ago  I  received  an  Interest- 
ing report  from  the  Northeast  Forest  Ex- 
periment Sutlon  exposing  the  old  fallacy 
that  reforestation  by  direct  seeding  depends 
on  the  use  of  endrin.  The  report  showed  that 
the  ben  protection  comes  from  careful 
planting,  ensuring  that  seeds  are  completely 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  soil,  and  also 
that  coated  seeds  sown  on  the  surface  suffer 
severe  losses  of  50  percent  or  more,  regard- 
less of  endrin  concentrations  as  high  as  4 
percent.  I  considered  this  most  encouraging 
and  wrote  the  Forest  Service  hoping  to  learn 
that  such  projects  were  going  on  elsewhere 
as  well  But  what  I  got  from  the  head  of 
research  was  mostly  a  report  on  applying 
eudrm  better,  particularly  through  Impreg- 
nation into  the  seed,  which  supposedly  re- 
duces loss  of  the  chemical  into  the  environ- 
ment. I  should  think  he  would  have  said  the 
Forest  Service  is  desperate  to  get  away  from 
endrin.  since  It  tends  to  be  magnified  in 
natural  ecosystems  by  being  passed  from  one 
link  to  another  In  food  chains,  and  thus  to 
poison  the  whole  landscape. 

In  my  own  ^tate.  Virginia,  a  bulletin  on 
"Weed  Control  In  Pastures"  from  the  VPI 
Extension  Service  promotes  the  use  of  a.4-D 
and  similar  herbicides.  But  the  bulletin  is 
loaded  with  such  cautions  as:  "SmaU  amount 
of  thcM  herbicides  are  capable  of  damaging 
or  killing  EUficep'.lble  plants  such  as  alfalfa, 
many  clovers,  cotton,  tobacco,  grapes,  most 
flowers  and  ornamentals.'*  In  the  case  of  di- 
camba.  It  adds.  "Do  not  graze  meat  animals 
tn  treated  fields  30  days  before  slaughter. 
Dj  noi  use  seed  from  treated  grass  for  food 
or  feed  purposes.  Do  not  apply  on  or  near 
desirable  trees  or  plants.  Do  not  graze  dairy 
animals  or  tre:ited  animals  within  7 
days"  .  .  .  Clearly  here  Is  a  poison  requiring 
not  Just  caution  In  tise,  but  total  ellmlna- 

tlOD. 

The  poisons  In  this  fanUIy  an  widely  used 
in  forest  management.  The  Bowaters  people 
wrote  to  roc  in  response  to  request  for  In- 
formation that  as  far  as  they  know  a.4.S~T 
Is  not  toxic  to  any  form  of  animal  life.  The 
Westvaco  company  advised.  "We  have  made 
It  a  pr:ictlce  to  observe  carefully  the  results 
of  these  applications  and  have  not  detected 
any  sdverse  effects." 

Someone  should  tell  these  companies  the 
facts  of  the  case.  The  dangers  in  3.4.S-T 
an  best  known,  largely  through  the  tragedy 
of  Viet  Nam.  Tet  3.4-D  is  the  most  widely 
used  pesticide.  About  79  million  potinds  were 
produced  in  1968,  more  than  30  potent  of 


the  totSLl  herbicide  production  of  about  376 
million  pounds.  In  the  Blonetlcs  Research 
Laboratory  study  of  196d.  conducted  for  the 
National  Cancer  Institute,  three  esten  of 
2.4-D  were  Implicated  as  possible  teratogens. 
T7-e  butyl  ester— one  of  three  teratogenic 
esters— U  the  one  most  frequently  used  for 
agricultural  and  domestic  weed  control.  The 
only  ester  that  did  not  produce  birth  defects 
was  the  ethyl  ester.  The  congenital  defecu 
found  m  the  unborn  animals  consisted  of 
ml£slng  or  abnormally  small  eyes.  An  addi- 
tional abnormality  that  developed  In  mice 
treated  with  the  butyl  ester  was  agnathla.  or 
absence  of  the  lower  Jaw.  Additional  studies 
by  FDA  and  Dow  Chemical  Company  have 
made  It  clear  :hat  dloxln  contaminants  which 
have  been  a  constant  problem  in  the  manu- 
facturing process  and  long  recognized  as  ex- 
tremely toxic  at  the  microgram  level,  are 
capable  ol  Inducing  birth  defects  by  them- 
selves. 

"Continued  use  of  these  herbicides  in  the 
environment  constitutes  a  large-scale  hu- 
man experiment  in  teratogenciiy."  Dr.  Sam- 
uel Epstein,  of  the  Children's  Cancer  Re- 
search Foundation,  said  before  the  Senate 
Subcoounlttee  on  Energy.  Resources,  and  the 
Environment.  April  15,  1970.  "At  its  worst. 
the  experiment  may  produce  effects  on  hu- 
man lnfau-.4  that  become  part  of  the  over- 
all pattern  of  birth  defect  pathology.  Sucli 
effects  probably  may  not  even  be  recognised 
fcr  what  they  are,  at  least  for  some  time. 
ilnce  the  significance  of  their  incidence 
may  be  obscured  in  the  overall  and  in- 
adequate statistics  on  birth  defects.  Such 
an  experiment  is  unwarranted  by  any  con- 
ceivable cnuria  in  the  face  of  the  unambig- 
uous warning  sounded  by  available  scien- 
tific data." 

Restrictions  are  contlntially  being  placed 
on  the  use  of  these  poisons.  They  should  be 
banned  throughout  the  world  until  more  la 
known  about  their  dangers.  And  when  In 
doubt  their  use  should  be  stopped  voluntar- 
ily- 
Thoughtful  people  everywhere  are  con- 
cerned and  upset.  They  feel  we  are  at  the 
brink  of  economic  and  ecological  chaos  in 
pest  control;  that  life  Is  in  danger. 

"What  are  Pesticides  Doing  to  Buman 
Beings?"  Is  the  title  of  a  booklet  publlsbed 
by  the  American  Nutrition  Society,  advising 
whlcJi  foods  are  safe,  how  to  prepare  them: 
"Peel  all  fruits  and  vegetables  that  lend 
themselves  to  such  treatment.  Scrape  the 
outside  layer  from  celery.  Washing  will  not 
remove  residues.  Purehate  eggs  from  local 
ranches  not  using  DDT,  BBC.  or  chlordane  in 
hen  houses."  Hie  Mississippi  Gome  Commis- 
sion reports  that  "Long  lived  Insecticide  resi- 
dues are  causing  portions  of  life  to  either 
dlsappe^ir  or  evolve  to  an  extent  that  may 
render  them  harmful  to  man  and  other  con- 
sumers." Approximately  5.000  reports  of  pes- 
ticide poisonings  are  received  annually,  but 
officials  of  the  National  Clearlnghotise  for 
Poison  Control  centers  believe  the  total 
number  of  such  jwlsonlngs  is  eight  to  ten 
ttmes  greater.  A  top  official  of  the  BUchlgan 
Deportment  of  Natural  Resources  urges  lead- 
ers In  his  field  throughout  the  nation  "to 
flghi  the  sysum  of  regulative  permissiveness 
toward  hard  pesticides  and  the  steamroller 
tactics  of  the  Industry  which  continues  to 
push  these  economic  poisons."  This  feeling 
goes  right  to  the  grass  roots.  "Tliey  are  eon- 
Unually  spraying  the  area."  complains  the 
president  of  a  hunting  club  In  Tennessee, 
"killing  hardwood,  all  types  of  insects,  bees, 
butterfUea,  hummingbirds,  etc.  We  believe 
these  poisons  are  absolutely  a  detriment  to 
the  health  of  human  beings  and  all  types  of 
wildlife.*' 

The  worst  notwithstanding.  I  look  hope- 
fully to  stirrings  of  conscience  and  responsi- 
bility. It  Is  encouraging  to  learn  of  experi- 
ments with  potted  plantings,  or  tublings,  in- 
stead of  endrln-coated  sewings.  These  may 
be  economically  motivated,  but  they  demon- 
strate the  answer  lies  In  better  management 


techniques  rather  than  poison.  I  read  an  In- 
teresting piece  in  the  September.  1970  issue 
of  the  Journal  of  Range  Management:  "Tiub 
volume  of  literature  on  the  use  of  herbicides 
on  rangelands  is  quite  large  and  growing.  In 
this  body  of  Uterattire  It  la  ran  indeed  to  find 
any  oonaiderstlon  or  discussion  of  tlia  ecolog- 
ical Impact  of  herbicides  on  the  ceavlton- 
ment.  It  Is  relatively  safe  to  aay  that  effects 
on  non-target  flora  and  fauna  have  been  of 
little  or  no  concern  .  .  . 

"Spraying  and  artificial  treatments  that 
reduce  diversity  can  seldom  be  Justified.  Di- 
versity and  variety  are  comerBtones  of  sur- 
vival since  the  more  ways  there  are  of  con- 
suming, or  t>elng  consumed,  the  more  favor- 
able the  chances  of  a  living  population  to 
avoid  high  fluctuations  In  the  birth  and 
death  of  individual  species.  Agricultural 
practices  that  reduce  the  diversity  of  species 
In  a  community  may  he  working  in  exactly 
the  wrong  direction  .  .  . 

"Range  management  as  a  science  wUl  not 
stirvlve  unless  it  adopts  a  meaningful  philos- 
ophy and  undersUDds  that  any  science  that 
relates  to  the  land  reaouice  cannot  stand 
alone,  or  isolate  Itself  structureUy  by  con- 
centrating within  a  narrow  single  use  field." 
Certainly  the  .same  applies  to  forest  tech- 
nology. Take  it  another  way  from  James  K. 
Lewls  In  The  Ecosystem  Concept  lu  Natural 
Resource  Management :  "A  high  degree  of  hu- 
man control  over  range  eoosystemft  Is  usually 
either  not  possible  or  not  ^^fwmnpii*-^!  ly  a 
high  degree  of  human  control  Is  eoonomlcal 
the  land  ts  usually  cultivated  and  ceases  to 
be  range.  Consequently,  range  mus;  be  ma- 
nipulated by  extensive  methods  a-hlch  are 
ecological  m  nature  rather  than  by  Intensive 
methods  that  are  agronomic  In  nature." 

Thus,  you  see,  I  am  not  pressing  for  bio- 
logical controls,  which  are  much  under  dis- 
cussion these  days.  The  answer  Ues  not  In 
technical  specialization,  but  In  the  objective 
of  our  society.  The  technology  we  develop 
must  be  governed  by  humanist  priiKdples. 
Then  we  can  properly  determine  when  to 
i»e  what  and  how  to  apply  It. 

Based  on  thirty  years  of  personal  experience 
with  the  gypsy  moth  problem  In  Ulster 
County,  New  York,  Including  his  own  holding 
of  7.500  acres,  Daniel  SmUey  writes  as  fol- 
lows: Knowledge  about  the  moth  and  Its 
control  is  greater  than  ever  i>efore.  Valiant 
and  honest  efforts  have  been  made  by  federal 
and  state  technical  people  to  control  the 
Insects.  Great  sums  of  public  money  have 
been  spent.  And  gypsy  moths  are  present  in 
a  wider  area  thon  ever.  There  was  no  spray- 
ing of  poison  on  his  place,  yet  the  gypsy 
moths  died,  he  believes  from  tbe  combined 
effects  of  disease  (probably  wilt)  and  para- 
sites (wasps  and  flies).  The  forest  leafed 
out  again — it  was  a  case  of  true  biological 
controls,  without  human  help  except  that  of 
letting  nature  take  its  course. 

We  still  know  very  Uttle  about  Ufe.  1«sw 
micro-organisms  associated  with  Insects  are 
being  discovered  at  a  relatively  high  rate. 
according  to  Dr.  Gordon  E.  Stain,  of  the 
Faculty  of  Entomology  at  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. The  actual  naming  of  the  micr:>- 
organlsms.  as  he  Insists,  may  not  be  as  Im- 
portant as  the  understanding  of  their  biology 
and  ecology.  There.  I  suspect,  lies  a  more 
valuable  key  to  the  futtire  than  the  search 
for  a  panacea. 

Environmental  forest  management  dictates 
that  values  of  timber  yield  must  be  balanced 
with  protection  of  soil,  water,  wildlife  and 
scenery,  and  «'lth  assurances  that  harvested 
areas  will  grow  more  tress  for  future  timber 
needs.  The  mixed  hardwood  or  hardwood- 
and-plne  forest  is  a  complsz,  diverse  and 
relatively  stable  association  of  plants,  with 
a  tendency  to  maintain  its  ecological  norm. 
There  Is  plenty  of  room  for  manipulation 
within  the  norm,  along  with  growing  timber 
on  long  rotations.  In  a  closely  managed 
forest,  sapsuckers  and  other  birds  by  their 
activities  will  Indicate  which  trees  should 
be  ctilled.  Drastic  changes  outside  the  noma 
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*Dd  tbfl  wldesprejkd  conversion  of  bsrdwoods 
to  pine,  may  b«  eOclent  in  terms  of  tech- 
nologir  and  short  range  Industri&l  economics, 
but  tney  are  Ulcely  to  be  disastrous  In  tba 
Long  run. 

As  with  any  land  um  that  simplifies  Ute- 
oommunltles,  rann-lot  forest  management 
favors  the  irruption  of  pests  snd  disease.  In- 
fection Is  rapid  and  direct  from  tree  to  tree. 
If  one  species  Is  destroyed  there  is  nothing 
left.  A  monoculturally  managed  forest  there- 
fore creates  the  need  of  herbicides  and  pesti- 
cides, which  further  destroy  blollc  diversity. 
Including  the  soil  nutrients.  leading  to  un- 
eodlng  applications  of  chemlcll  polson£  and 
fertilizers,  and  steadily  decreasing  produc- 
tivity. 

In  summary.  ecolc0sts  have  a  basic 
hypothesis — the  more  complex  and  diverse  a 
community,  the  greater  Its  stability.  To  worry 
about  deer  or  t)oard  feet,  or  even  endangered 
large  carnivores  like  wolves.  Is  not  enough. 
Some  400.000  kinds  of  plants,  some  two  mil- 
lion kinds  of  animals  offer  msn  an  unending 
variety  of  form  and  fimctlon,  of  unsolved 
biological  mysteries  and  rewarding  beauty. 
Take  away  the  dlverilty  and  man  Is  lost. 
"The  prime  concern  of  mankind,  from  now 
untu  the  end  of  human  time."  according  to 
Dr.  Hugh  ntls.  of  the  Onlveraltj  of  Wiscon- 
sin. "wlU  be  the  conservation  of  the  diverse 
environment,  the  only  one  to  which  man  18 
adapted,  the  only  one  m  which  he  can  live." 

Stated  another  way,  any  decision  to  Inflict 
death  upon  another  creature  needlessly  or 
vrantonly.  Is  a  decision  to  move  toward  death 
onaaelf. 

But  I  will  end  with  the  thought  of  life 
rather  than  death.  -Whoever  polsotis  the  en- 
vironment, or  creates  undesirable  or  unac- 
ceptable aide  effects  l>ecause  of  the  process 
he  uses  or  the  product  ha  uses  to  create 
wealth — tills  man.  or  corporation,  has  a  re- 
sponslbui-.y  for  correction."  So  declares  Low- 
ry  Wyatt.  pre5ldent  of  the  National  Forest 
Products  Association.  This  Is  the  challenge. 
Let  the  new  aga  begin. 


WHO  NEEDS  THE  SST?  YOU  DO 
Mr.  QOLDWATER,  Mr.  President,  In 

connection  with  the  ongoing  discussion 
of  whether  the  Nation  should  develop 
a  SST,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  world's  air- 
line routes  today  are  flown  by  Amerlcan- 
bollt  alreraft.  It  stands  to  reason  that  If 
we  decide  not  to  compete  in  the  SST 
field,  we  will  surely  lose  more  than  Just 
supersonic  transport  business  because  It 
has  been  the  experience  of  American 
manufacturers  that  the  world's  alrllnwt 
tend  to  buy  families  of  aircraft, 

Mr.  President,  contrary  to  popular  be- 
lief the  SST  program  Is  not  something 
dreamed  up  by  the  Nixon  adfnlnistratlon. 
The  SST  program  was  started  by  the 
Kennedy  administration  and  has  been 
supported  continuously  since  then  by  the 
Johnson  and  Nixon  adminiatrations. 

The  current  prtjgram  is  for  the  devel- 
opment of  two  full-scale  prototype  air- 
craft otily. 

Prototypes  of  all  successful  commer- 
cial aircraft  produced  in  the  United 
States  in  the  last  3  decades  were  derived 
from  military  cargo  aircraft  which  were 
procured  in  substantial  quantities  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  generally  before 
the  first  commercial  version  was  de- 
livered to  the  airlines.  In  the  1940's  and 
1950'a,  the  Douglas  DC-4  and  DC-8 
evolved  from  the  C-54  and  C-118  air- 
craft; the  DC-7  was  essentially  a  modl- 
flcatlon  of  the  DC-6.  The  Lockheed  Con- 
stellatiao  evolved  from  the  C-121,  and 


the  Boeing  Stratocnilser  evolved  from 
the  KC-97. 

The  Boeing  707  was  an  outgrowth  of 
the  KC-135  which  was  based  on  the  tech- 
nology demonstrated  In  the  Boeing  B- 
47  and  B-52  aircraft.  The  Douglas  DC-8, 
DC-9,  and  DC-10;  the  Convalr  CV-880 
and  CV-990:  and  the  Lockheed  L-lDll 
were  all  outgrowths  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  research  and  development  pro- 
duction programs  established  for  the 
B-47.  B-52,  and  KC-135  aircraft. 

Government  research  and  development 
ftmding  for  the  two  SST  prototypes  Is 
appropriate  today  because: 

There  is  no  similar  military  or  civilian 
aircraft  imder  development  or  In  pro- 
duction. The  B-70  program  for  a  high- 
speed jet  bomber  wb,s  canceled  several 
years  ago  after  only  two  aircraft  were 
built. 

In  order  to  be  safe  and  economical 
while  flying  at  about  mach  2.7,  the  SST 
prototypes  will  incorporate  much  new 
technology  which  has  not  been  ade- 
quately demonstrated  in  current  mili- 
tary aircraft  programs. 

Many  spin-offs  are  expected  from  this 
program  for  future  military  aircraft  as 
well  as  for  future  commercial  aircraft 
and  possibly  for  future  space  shuttle 
vehicles. 

Because  of  the  large  size,  the  large  in- 
crease in  cruise  speed,  and  the  require- 
ment for  extensive  use  of  titanium,  the 
two  prototype  SST  aircraft  will  require 
an  unprecedented  investment.  One 
unique  dUferonce  in  this  program  is  that 
private  enterprise  is  putting  up  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  its  otvn  funds  for  the 
prototype  development.  In  addition  to 
the  Government  investment,  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  prototype  development 
program,  the  conttactors  and  airiifies 
will  have  invested  some  S380  million 
in  facilities,  equipment,  tooling,  and 
materials. 

Current  VS.  world  leadership  in  civil 
aviation  has  resulted  from  a  strong  sci- 
ence and  technology  base  in  aeronautics 
and  related  fields  which  has  largely  been 
built  and  maintained  by  Department 
of  Defense  contract  programs.  That 
base  is  being  eroded  by  decreases  in 
Defense  research,  development,  train- 
ing, and  engineering  coupled  with 
inflatioa.  Now  "fly-before-buy"  is  a 
popular  philosophy  for  military  aircraft 
procurements.  Commercial  airlines  have 
traditionally  followed  this  policy.  Today, 
however,  aircraft  manufacturers  can- 
not afford  to  invest  the  requisite 
sums  of  money  to  demonstrate  the 
technology  only  to  find  that,  because 
of  possible  environmental  effects  beyond 
their  control,  they  covild  not  sell  the  large 
numbers  of  the  airplanes  necessary  to 
make  a  profit  Similarly,  the  airlines  can- 
not tie  up  large  sums  of  capital  particu- 
larly with  the  high  cost  of  money  today, 
gambling  that  the  SST,  even  though 
technically  and  economically  successful, 
would  no'  be  permitted  to  fly. 

On  the  other  hand,  Britain  and  Prance 
are  investing  considerable  sums  of  tax- 
payers' money  in  the  Concorde,  and  the 
TU-144  is  fimded  solely  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  D.S.SJI. 

If  we  wait  until  the  environmenta]  is- 
sues are  clearly  settled,  and  the  worst 
feais  of  the  environmentalists  are  not 


realized,  the  United  States  will  be  so  far 
behind  that  it  is  questionable  whether  we 
could  catch  up  in  time  to  recapture  the 
world  supersonic  transport  markets  or 
even  com{>ete  adequately  for  the  market 
of  the  more  aggressive  VS.  airline  com- 
panies with  transoceanic  operations. 

More  than  80  percent  of  tlie  world's 
airline  routes  today  are  flotvn  by  Amer- 
ican-built aircraft.  If  we  elect  not  to 
compete  in  the  SST  field,  we  shall  surely 
lose  more  than  Just  the  SST  business  be- 
cause it  has  been  the  experience  of  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  that  airlines  tend  to 
buy  families  of  aircraft.  Manufacturers 
tend  to  u?e  successful  techniques,  com- 
ponents, and  design  philosophies  where 
appropriate  on  new  products.  Similarities 
in  design  imply  similarities  in  mainte- 
nance procedures  and  handling  equip- 
ment which  in  turn  lead  to  common 
training  procediffes  and  specialized 
ground  equipment. 

Most  air  travelers  throughout  the 
world  fly  on  American-built  aircraft.  In 
no  other  area  does  US.  excellence  im- 
pact so  many  people  every  day  in  so  many 
cotmtries. 

ANTI-SEMmSM     IN     THE     SOVIET 
UNION  DEPLORABLE 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President,  reU- 
able  reports  confirm  that  yesterday  34 
people  went  on  trial  In  the  Soviet  Union 
for  an  alleged  hijacking  of  a  Soviet  air- 
liner. This  trial  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  world.  It  is  the  latest  In  a  series 
of  actions  designed  to  intimidate  and 
silence  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
their  striving  to  maintain  their  cultural 
identity.  The  34  persons  are  all  Jews, 
They  were  arrested  In  a  coordinated  po- 
lice action  in  four  different  cities  a  few 
hours  after  the  reputed  htlacking. 

This  latest  episode  follows  an  his- 
torical pattern  of  anti-Semitism.  It  is 
the  latest  in  a  tragic  hJstory  of  malevo- 
lent accusation.  There  has  been  no  rela- 
tionship established  among  the  34  peo- 
ple other  than  that  they  have  all  peti- 
tioned either  the  United  Nations,  the 
Human  Rights  Commission  or  the  Soviet 
Government,  or  have  asked  the  Soviet 
Government  to  leave  the  U-8.SJI.  for 
Israel.  They  have  all  signed  some  kind  of 
appeal  for  emigration  because  they 
wanted  to  live  as  Jews  and  could  not  do 
so  in  the  UjS.SJI.  All  are  said  to  have 
IsraeU  relatives. 

A  background  statement  on  Soviet 
anti-Semitism  and  the  facts  of  the  pres- 
ent trial  has  been  published  by  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry. 
It  tells  of  this  tragedy  which  the  world 
must  not  fall  to  see.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoas 
so  that  other  Senators  may  call  atten- 
tion to  and  work  against  this  great 
injustice. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SOVIZT  JXWISH  PouncAL  PUSONKU: 
BACKOaOUHb   RZPOBT 

Tlilrty-four  Soviet  Jawa.  arrested  and  held 
Incommunicado  within  the  past  elx  months 
In  Leningrad.  Riga.  Kishinev  and  TblllJl,  too* 
the  Imminent  prospect  of  poUtlcol  trials  that 
oon  lead  to  life  Impnionment,  and  even  the 
death  penalty. 

The  weight  of  evidence.  fUtared  out  to  tha 
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outside  world  by  oIom  ralfttlves  and  frlendi, 
leavee  little  room  for  doubt  that  regardless 
of    the    legal    speclflcatloiu    that    may    b« 
brought  at  the  trials  their  thrust  will  be 
antl-Jewiah. 

In  the  larger  context  of  recent  Soviet  pol- 
icy. It  18  clear  that  the  Immediate  porpoee  of 
the  uresta  and  any  accompanying  triala  is  to 
stifle  the  Tolcee  of  the  scores  of  Jews  who.  In 
the  last  year,  hare  undertaken  to  struggle  to 
leave  tbe  USSR  for  Israel,  where  they  can 
maintain  their  Jewish  identity.  The  long- 
range  obJeetlTe  may  be  to  crush  a  larger- 
seals  wmawoent  Jewish  national  conscious- 
ness among  many  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews. 
All  the  available  information  leads  to  the 
Gonclualon  that  last  spring  a  high-level  pol- 
icy decision  was  made  to  Initiate  a  nationally 
coordinated,  concerted  secret  police  (KOB) 
action  against  militant  Jews  which  used  en- 
trapment and  provocation  and  Involved 
large-scale  searches  and  seizures,  confisca- 
tion of  printed  matter.  Interrogations  and, 
ultimately,  forced  confessions  that  can  be 
used  as  Incriminating  evldenoe  in  public 
trials. 
The  known  facts  are  these: 
At  8:80  A.M.  on  June  16,  1070,  nine  Riga 
Jews  were  apprehended  at  Leningrad's 
Smolny  Airport  as  they  were  walking  from 
the  terminal  to  an  airplane.  That  afternoon. 
Vechemy  Leningrad,  the  main  afternoon  pa- 
per, carried  a  brief  announcement  of  the  ac- 
tion. Indicating  that  those  arrested  had 
planned  to  hijack  the  plane  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  item  appeared  the  next  day  in 
Leningradikaya  Pravda,  the  main  morning 
newspaper. 

As  a  matt«r  of  policy  the  Soviet  press  rarely 
publishes  crime  news,  and  even  then  It  is 
not  until  long  alter  the  event.  The  fact  that 
these  papers  carried  this  report  n-lthln  less 
than  twenty-four  hour?  suggests  that  they 
were  alerted  in  advance.  The  fact  that  the 
Jews  were  arrested  while  walking  on  the 
ground  Is  a  sure  sign  of  the  SQB's  advance 
Information  and  planning. 

The  probability  of  a  meticulously  coordi- 
nated police  provocation  is  enhanced  even 
further  by  the  virtual  simultaneity  of  other 
actions  that  day. 

At  about  the  same  hour  of  the  arrests  at 
Smolny  Airport  eight  Leningrad  Jews  were 
arrested  in  scattered  places — at  work,  at 
home,  on  asalgnment  some  distance  from  the 
city,  and  even  on  vacation  as  far  away  as 
Odessa.  Within  a  few  hours  aearches  were 
carried  out  in  dosens  of  homes  In  Moscow. 
Leningrad.  Riga  and  Kharkov;  scores  of  peo- 
ple were  detained  for  questioning  and  then 
relesLsed.  Since  June  there  have  been  more 
arrests  in  TbUlsl,  KisMnev.  Riga,  and  again 
in  Leningrad,  bringing  the  number  of  Jewish 
political  prisoners  at  this  date  to  thlrty-slx. 
Including  two  sentenced  prior  to  the  new 
arrest. 

The  man  in  charge  of  "the  Leningrad  case." 
Involving  at  least  the  prisoners  from  Riga 
and  Leningrad  Itself,  is  the  chief  dry  prose- 
cutor. 8.  Te  Solovlov.  well  known  to  local 
Jews  as  an  anti-Semite. 

In  1961  he  served  as  a  Judge  In  the  city's 
orlmlnal  court,  and  presided  over  two  no- 
torious trials  involving  Jews.  In  one  case,  he 
handed  down  a  series  of  death  sentences  for 
alleged  economic  crimes  to  a  group  of  Jews. 
In  another,  he  sentenced  Ijeningrad  syna- 
gogue leaders,  including  an  84-year-o!d  man, 
to  lengthy  prison  terms  on  charge?  of  sub- 
version. The  charges  were  due  to  the  defend- 
ants'  determined  efforts  in  behalf  of  Jewish 
religious  observances,  and  their  active  oon- 
tacU  with  synagogue  leaders  In  other  cities. 
1 
The  new  arrests  and  the  ominous  pos&ibU- 
Ity  of  trials  must  be  understood  within  the 
larger  context  of  official  policy,  as  reflected 
In  the  massive  winter  propaganda  campaign 
against  Israel  durmg  January-March  1970. 
What    began     as    a    concerted     nationwide 


chorus  of  condemnation  of  IsraeU  policies 
swiftly  degenerated  Into  a  general  antl-Jew- 
l3h  campaign.  Publications  m  the  thousands 
all  over  the  country,  through  articles,  edi- 
torials, pamphlets.  letters  to  the  editor,  and 
caricatures,  assumed  an  anti-SemlUc  tone 
and  character. 

The  campaign  Itself  was  an  expanded,  but 
more  Intensified,  version  of  the  Soviet  prop- 
aganda line  that  now  views  Judaism  as  the 
ideological  progenitor  of  Zionism,  and  Zion- 
ism as  the  equivalent  of  Nazism.  The  whole 
amalgam  is  a  key  element  tn  the  doctrine  of 
"Internfitionnl  Zionism"  as  the  Jewish  ally 
and  .ser\-ant  of  Western  imperialism — an  up- 
dated and  refurbished  adaptation  of  the 
discredited  Tsarist  "Protocols  of  the  Elders 
of  Zlon." 

A  number  of  Jews,  both  prominent  and 
obscure,  were  pressed  Into  service  in  this 
campaign,  to  proclaim  their  loyalty  to  the 
Soviet  Drilon.  to  reiterate  official  apologetics 
about  Soviet  Jewry,  to  sign  attacks  on  Israel 
and  world  Jewry,  and  to  brand  as  betrayal 
any  desire  to  leave  for  Israel.  The  apex  was 
reached  at  a  Moscow  prees  conference  on 
March  4.  when  53  prominent  Jews  were 
brought  together  by  the  Foreign  Ministry  to 
speek  to  the  world  and,  indirectly,  to  Soviet 
Jews. 

What  must  have  shocked  the  authorities, 
however,  was  the  instantaneous  reaction  of 
doaens  of  Soviet  Jews,  as  Individuals  and 
ill  groupe,  in  Moscow.  Leningrad,  Riga  and 
elsewhere,  repudiating  the  assertlona  at  the 
"house-broken"  Jews  and  their  right  to  speak 
for  all  of  Soviet  Jewry.  It  was  very  likely  in 
reaction  to  this  unprecedented  audacity  that 
the  regime  decided  to  Intensify  antl-Jevlsb 
pressures. 

Of  course,  the  authorities  have  been  aware 
for  some  time  of  the  growing  frustration  and 
resentment  of  many  Soviet  Jews  at  the  dls- 
crimination  they  face  In  higher  education 
and  employment,  the  widespread  antl'-Jewlab 
propas-inda.  the  hoetlllty  they  and  their  chil- 
dren frequently  encounter  In  the  streets,  at 
school  or  at  work,  and,  not  least,  at  the 
deprivation  of  their  cultural  and  religious 
rights,  foreclosing  the  possibility  of  perpet- 
uating their  heritage  and  maintaining  their 
group  identity. 

Furious  with  official  an tl-8eml tiara,  and 
Inspired  by  the  spirltusl  self- regeneration 
which  Israel  represents  to  them,  a  rising 
generation  of  young  Soviet  Jews  rejects  this 
situation  as  intolerable.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  applied  for  exit  permits  to  emigrate 
to  Israel.  With  few  exceptions,  their  applica- 
tions hare  repeatedly  been  turned  down. 

Several  hundred  of  the  more  daring  have 
circulated  appeals  and  open  letters  ad- 
dressed to  the  Soviet  leadership,  to  the  TIN 
Human  Rights  Commission,  to  UN  Secre- 
tary General  D  Thant.  to  the  International 
Red  Cross,  and  also  to  President  Richard 
Nixon  and  Israel  Premier  Oolda  Melr.  In  ef- 
fect, they  have  appealed  to  public  opinion 
and  to  the  conscience  of  the  world.  Huch  let- 
ters have  been  written  by  individuals  and 
by  groups  in  every  major  city. 

This  wholly  unanticipated  upsurge  of 
pride  and  national  consciousness  has  mani- 
festly so  upset  the  regime  that  It  has  re- 
sorted to  severely  repressive  measures.  The 
striving  for  Jewish  natlonel  Identity  has  be- 
gan to  be  treated  tike  a  criminal  or  anti- 
social act.  with  procedures  of  Intimidation 
used  against  many  who  applied  for  exit  per- 
mits, including  interrogation  by  the  KOB, 
expulsion  from  the  Party,  suspensloa  from 
the  university,  discbarge  from  employment, 
and  general  social  hostility  at  work. 
n 

But,  what  of  the  Imminence  of  a  trial  ot 
those  arrested  since  Jime? 

In  order  to  better  understand  what  may 

happen.  It  must  be  borne  in  mmd  that  there 

are  basically  two  separate   groups  Involved 

In  "the  Leningrad  case." 

We  know  precious  little  about  thetr  tftts. 


No  Indictment  has  been  issued.  The  prison- 
ers have  been  kept  incommunicado.  Rela- 
tives, friends  and  even  potential  defense 
counsel  have  been  forbidden  to  visit  them, 
and  they  have  evidently  been  under  Inten- 
sive interrogation.  Since  we  have  no  precise 
Idea  of  how  they  wlU  be  charged.  It  is  only 
possible  to  speculate  on  the  circumstances 
m  which  they  wUl  be  tried,  and  the  penalties 
they  are  likely  to  incur. 

According  to  law,  conspiracy  to  hijack  an 
airplane  is  considered  treason  and  ts  there- 
fore subject  to  the  death  penalty.  Bven 
knowledge  of  such  a  plan  and  failure  to  re- 
port It  can  be  subsumed  unde.-  a  charge  of 
antl-Sovlet  activity  and  entails  life  Impris- 
onment. Attempted  hijacking  can  be  treated 
B«  a  plot  to  dunage  or  steal  State  property 
and  may  aJso  entail  the  death  penalty. 

About  the  Riga  group,  relatives  and  friends 
living  abroad  but  in  the  closest  feasible  con- 
tact at  home  believe  that  the  Riga  Jews 
were  entrapped  by  someone  in  their  midst 

We  have  learned,  in  a  letter  from  the 
Wives,  mothers  and  sisters  of  eight  of  the 
Leningrad  group,  that  poUce  interrogatora 
informed  the  women  that  the  prisoners  con- 
fessed to  "antl-Sovlet  activity"  and  the  at- 
tempted hijacking  of  a  plane.  The  women 
made  it  clear  they  believe  these  were  forced 
confessions.  *"»«» 

Forced  confessions  raise  the  ominous 
speotre  of  show  trials.  Such  staged  trials 
using  forced  confessions  as  decisive  evidence! 
are  no  Innovation  in  Soviet  law  and  public 
life,  even  though  they  have  been  In  disuse 
m  the  last  few  years.  This  aad  tradition  goes 
back  to  the  early  I820s  and  culminates  of 
course.  In  Stalin's  notorious  Great  Purees 
of  1936-40,  with  their  antl-Jewlsh  compo- 
nent. *^ 

For  Soviet  Jews.  Tills  -form  of  terror  as  an 
antl-SemlUc  expression  began  In  earnest 
only  after  World  War  U.  In  the  last  five  years 
of  Stalin's  death,  known  to  them  as  "the 
Black  Years.-  Those  years  witnessed  a  series 
of  grim  experiences:  a  massive  anti-SemltIc 
cimpalgn  of  propaganda  and  purge  against 
•unmasked  cosmopolitans"  (a  thinly  veiled 
and  weU-understood  euphemism  for  Jewish 
intellectuals,  large  numbers  of  whom  pub- 
licly "confessed"  their  sins);  the  liquida- 
tion of  Jewish  cultural  Institutions  and  the 
arrest  and  execution  of  hundreds  of  Jewish 
cultural  leaders;  a  series  of  antl-Semltlc 
show  trials,  replete  with  confessions,  of  the 
top  leadership  of  Communist  parties  In  the 
Soviet  satellites,  especially  the  mfamous 
"Slansky  trial"  In  Czechoslovakia,  plotted  by 
Stalin  in  1952. 

The  wave  of  terror  culminated  with  the 
announcement,  in  January  1953.  of  an  al- 
leged "plot '  by  which  Soviet  Jewish  doctors 
had  murdered,  or  were  planning  to  murder, 
Soviet  pollUcai  leaders  at  the  behest  of  an 
international  Jewish  conspiracy  In  league 
with  Weiitern  imperialism — a  charge  that 
is  clo^^ely  akin  to  the  present  Soviet  trilogy 
of  Judaism  =  Zionism  rr  Nazism!  Only  the 
death  at  Stalin.  In  March  1953.  ended  what 
most  observers  believed  was  going  to  be  a 
vast  new  purge,  with  an  emphasis  on  trials 
and  the  deportation  of  Jews. 

It  is  also  essential  to  recall  the  experience 
and  the  1e6:Muu  of  the  more  recent  wide- 
spread economic  crimes  campaign  of  1961-64. 
"This  was  another  of  thoee  nationally  co- 
ordltxated  enterprises  which  the  police  au- 
thorities stage  so  well.  All  of  the  Institutions 
of  Soviet  power  were  used  to  expose  and 
eradicate  those  accused  of  alleged  large-scale 
economic  offenses,  such  as  theft  of  Stats 
property,  embezzlement,  dealing  in  foreign 
currency,  counterfeiting,  and  bribery. 

The  Commtmist  Party  apparatus,  the 
Komsomol  (Young  Oommunist  League),  the 
mllitla.  the  secret  police,  the  regular  police 
local  prosecutors  and  courts,  and  the  na- 
tional and  regional  press  were  brought  Into 
service.  Crude  propaganda  material,  overtly 
anU-Jewlsh.  blanketed  the  cotmtry  and  mass 
trials  were  staged  in  which  the  accused  in- 
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v»rUbly  confKMd  and  wire  glwn  tUT  p«i 

"'pot  the  purpoae.  ot  thu  campaign  the 
d«itb  penalty  wa.  re.n.tltuted  •;''"  >J^ 
ot  many  years.  Of  the  several  hundred  ex- 
ecuted, more  than  alty  per  cent  »-ere  Je«s 
who  connltule  )u«t  over  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  Just  5li  yeara  ago  the  In- 
ternational CimmlMlon  ot  Jurists.  In  a  me- 
Ilculous'.i-  delalled  study,  pointed  up  the 
antl-SemlMc  taint  of  the  campaign.  Certain 
Soviet  JurUM  themrelves.  In  a  moment  M 
criticism,  noted  Its  leval  esceeses. 

More  immediately  and  directly  relevant  to 
our  present  concern  Is  the  ca^e  of  B"'^ 
KochubisevsKy.  (he  arst  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
pontics!  prlsoners-a  33-year-old  electronic* 
engineer  from  Kiev.  In  the  Ultrame^ 

Kochublvevskv  was  arrested  In  December 
19Sa  and  five  months  later  he  was  tned  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  of  forced  labor  tor 
■■antl-Sovlet  slander."  His  -slander  con- 
sisted of  a  public  defense  ot  Israel  In  Jijne 
1987  and  bis  public  .vaertlon  In  September 
l»e8thBt  Babl  Yar— the  ravine  outside  Kiev 
where  the  Nazis  slaughtered  scutes  of  thou- 
sands  of  Jews  In  1941— was  a  tragedy  for  the 
Jewish  people  Also  Included  were  h..  state- 
ments m  a  November  1968  letter  to  the  So- 
viet leadership,  that  It  was  impossible  for 
him  to  live  US  a  Jew  In  the  USSR  since  there 
are  no  Jewish  educational,  cultural  or  com- 
munal msututlons.  and  that  he  consequent- 
ly wanted  to  go  to  Israel. 

In  short,  the  accuaatlons  against  Kochu- 
blvevsky  were  essentlaUy  Identical  with  the 
regime  5  real  grievances  agalnrt  1«  ?■••>•« 
J^lsh  prisoners.  His  trial  la  now  being 
viewed  aa  a  harbinger  of  gloom  for  addl- 
uonal  trials,  and  as  a  foreboding  precedent. 
In  the  Kochublyevslty  esse.  KhrDnika.  the 
Bsnerauy  reliable  -Chronicle  of  Current 
Events  •  disseminated  by  the  Soviet  demo- 
cratic underground,  reported  segments  of 
the  trial  transcript  as  weU  as  reporta  by  per- 
sons present  at  the  trial  which  painted  the 

loUowlng  picture.  

Some  prosecution  wltncssee  were  pro- 
vocateurs. Several  repudUted  the  teetunony 
thev  Rave  at  the  preliminary  hearings;  one 
admitted  to  having  given  his  testunony 
while  drunlc:  others  said  they  testified  under 
pressure  from  the  KGB  Interrogators.  The 
neneraJ  public  waa  kept  away. 

Not  even  friends  or  relatives  were  permit- 
ted inside  the  courtroom.  At  the  same  time, 
the  KOB  packed  the  courtroom  with  Its  own 
members  as  well  as  with  clUaens  who  were 
mobilized  and  Instructed  to  act  hostile  to  the 
de'enae  Witnesses  were  sent  out  of  the  cotirt 
immediately  after  their  teatlmony^hlch  U 
»g»lnat  Soviet  legal  proceduree.  The  Judge 
Uted  like  a  prosecutor.  Indulging  In  remarks 
that  were  hoatlle  to  the  defense  m  tone 
and  substance,  and  generally  permitted  anU- 
Semltlc  and  hooligan  behavior  in  his  court. 
At  the  same  time  the  defense  counsel  as- 
aumed  the  role  of  asalstant  ProMf""''  f« 
only  accepting  the  basic  validity  of  the 
charms  against  his  client  but  actually  Indi- 
cating hla  dlsbeUet  of  Kochublyevsky's  own 

It  Is  of  course,  entirely  conceivable  that 
Soviet  'authorlUee  will  attempt  to  underplay 
or  even  avoid,  m  any  direct  way.  the  essen- 
tially antl-Jewlsh.  political  character  of  the 
new  caae.  Very  Ukely  apprehenalve  about 
protests  In  the  ouwlde  world  over  »  mass 
anll-Jewlah  trial,  they  may  seek  to  divert  at- 
tention to  the  narrow  legal  question  of  »hl- 
lacklng  plot  through  an  emphasis  on  forced 
confessions.  This  would  serve  them  especially 
well  at  a  pcrlcd  when  much  of  the  dvlUzed 
world  has  gone  through  a  period  of  ahock 
with  regard  to  airplane  hljacklnga. 

But  regardless  of  how  the  trial  Is  con- 
ducted and  how  Soviet  propaganda  handles 
It  It  win  he  difficult  to  shut  the  focus  from 
the  fact  that  people  are  on  trial  tor  their 
convlcuons,  and  that  Jews  are  being  per- 
secuted a^  Jews.  The  defendant*  had  no  de- 
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aire  to  attack,  change,  subvert  or  overthrow 
the  soviet  system.  On  the  contrary,  their 
only  desire  waa  to  leave  that  system  alto- 
gether, and  to  excrclie  their  elementary  hu- 
man right  to  leave  their  country  of  origin 
and  to  settle  In  Israel,  which  they  now 
regard  as  their  ancestral  homeland  and  as  the 
sole  place  where  they  cin  Utc  .^  Jews. 

The  materlsls  conSacated  from  those  In- 
terrogated   and    arrested   demonstrate   con- 
clusively  that   this  win  be   a  Jewish  case. 
Among  the  Itsms  seized  were  Hebrew  gram- 
mars, Jewish  history  books,  open  letters  of 
appeal  for  help  to  leave,  postal  cards  from 
Israel    and  Jewish  encyclopedias.  In  short, 
iui  some  have  written,  everything  with  the 
words  "Jew."  "Jewish."  "JudaUm-  was  con- 
fiscated. ,       ..  „   . 
Within  days  after  the  June  16  action  a 
young   Leningrad  Jew.   Viktor   Boguslavaky. 
wrote  an  impassioned  letter  pleading  the  In- 
nocence  of   hla  trlenda.  He  noted  that  "A 
Uvely   interest   In   the  late   of  ones  peopls 
and  lova  tor  onea  people  cannot  be  consid- 
ered an  offense.  Their  only  crime  was  that 
they  were  bom  Jears  and  they  sought  to  re- 
main Jews." 
In  July,  Viktor  BogusUvsky  was  arrested. 
THiKD  arro  hsnisnczd 
(l/fcralnlan  SSR) 
Boris  L.  Koohublyevsky:  34  years  old.  En- 
gineer. Married.  One  child:  •  year-old  dau^- 
ter     Former    address:    Kiev.    Ukraine    8SB. 
Charged  with  antl-Sovlet  slander  December 
19«8.  Sentenced  May   1989  to  three  yeara  at 
hard  labor. 

LUya  A.  Ontmmn:  Married;  tamUy  Includea 
a  Bister  and  an  adapted  child.  Former  od- 
dress:  Chernovlti.  Ukraine  33B.  Charged 
with  antl-Sovlet  slander.  Sentenced  January 
1970  to  two  and  a  halt  yeara  In  prison. 


awarrwo  T«iu.  (wttm  aaarsr  ostm 

IfJOICaTkD") 

(Georgian  SSH) 
Abraham  DanllaahvlU:  June  1970.' 
Blnlamln  DzhaneahvUl:  June  1970.' 

(Lefnln^od.  ilussian  SFSR) 
Vladimir  Osherovlch  MogUeier:  June  16. 
1970'-  30  years  old.  Engineer.  Wile:  TuUa 
Jssaevna  MogUever.  One  child;  a  two-year- 
old  son.  Address:  Ul.  Telmaiia  D.  36,  korp.  1. 
kv   309 

bavld  Iierovlch  Chemoglas:  June  15. 
1970';  30  years  old.  Agronomist.  Wife:  Berta 
Petrovna  Velnger.  One  child:  an  elght- 
month-old  Infant.  Address:  Pr.  Maklma  D. 

Grlgory  nya  Butman:  June  16,  1970";  37 
veara  old.  Engineer.  Wife:  Teva  shmulevna 
Butman.  One  chUd:  a  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter Address:  Vltebsky  pr.  D.  W.  korp.  4.  kv.  33. 
Lssial  Kamlnsky;  June  15.  1970*;  40  years 
old.  Engineer.  Wife:  Seraflma  Mayerovna 
Kamlnsky.  Two  children:  ten  and  seventeen. 
Address:  Ul.  Vosstan'.yaD.  6.kv.4. 

Lev  Lelbovlch  KorenbUt:  June  16,  1970'; 
48  years  old  Mathematician.  Wife:  Beveka 
Molseyevna  KorenbUt.  One  chUd:  a  daughter. 
Address:  Ul.  Verelsksya  D.  13.  kv.  10 

Solomon  Dreiiner:  June  16,  1970';  3S  yeara 
old.  Engineer.  Married:  wife  hospitalised.  One 
child:  a  nve-month-old  son.  Address:  19 
Olega  Koshevogo.  Apt.  33 

Anatoly  Molsevevlch  Ooldleld:  June  15. 
1»70';  34  years  old.  Engineer.  Unmarried. 
Mother:  Llya  Samaonovna  shlmanovlch.  Ad- 
drasa:  Pr.  shaumyan  D.  58.  kv.  18. 

Lev  Naumovlch  Tagman:  June  15.  1970'; 
30  yeara  old.  Wlte:  Musya  Khaln-Lelbovna 
Tagman.  Two  chUdren :  3  and  6  years  old.  Ad- 
dress: Ul.  Karbysheva  D.  «.  korp.  1.  kv.  80. 

Viktor  David  Bo-^sUrrky:  Jul,'  12,  197!)': 
30  years  old.  Unmarried.  Mother  hoapltallMd. 
Address:  Pr.  Shsunyans  47,  apt.  35. 

Hinel  Zalmar.ovlch  Shur:  September  5. 
1970»-  34  years  old.  Marital  status  unknown. 
Sister:  Krelna  Zalmanovna  Shur.  Address: 
Ul.  Zhukovskogo  D.  20.  kr.  30. 


Viktor  ShtUbans:  November  16,  1»70';  38 
vears  old.  Physician.  Married. 
"    Mikhail   KorenbUt:    November    16.    1»70*; 
Brother  of  Lev  KorenbUt. 

tKiga.  Latnen  SSR) 
Lelb    O.    Khanokh:    June    18.    1870';    38 
years  old.  Address:  31  Mlllsnas  Street. 

Men  Mendelevich  FChanokh:  June  15, 
1070  •;  20  years  old.  Wife  of  Lelb  O.  Khanokh. 
Same  addreM 

YosU  M.  Mendelevich:  June  16,  1970';  33 
vears  old  Brother  of  Mary  M.  Khanokh.  Ad- 
dress:   176  44  Lenlu  Street. 

Edvard  Kuanetsov:  June  16,  1970*;  Ad- 
dress: 46  Valdenbaum  Street,  apt.  33. 

Suva  Zalmanson  Kuznetsov:  June  16. 
1970";  Wife  of  Edvard  Kuauetaov.  Same  ad- 
dress. 

Isak  Zalmanson:  June  15.  1970*;  23  years 
old.  Brother  ot  SUva  Z.  Kuinetaov.  Same  ad- 
dress. „,  _ 
Wolf  Zalmanson:  June  IS.  IB70-;  31  years 
old.  Brother  of  Isak  Zalmonson  and  SUva 
Kuzneizov.  Sume  address. 

Amstolt  A.  AiTMAM:   June  16,  1970*;   38 
ypurs  old 
Boats  PtsTitia:  June  16, 1970'. 
MiNOXL  Bodnia:  July  1970' ;  33  yeara  old. 
Wile:    Zelda    Bodnia.    Address:    Shkolnsya 
Street  7.  apt.  3. 

ABKAhT  SHMLBiao:  August  4,  19*0';  33 
years  old.  Engineer.  Wife:  Margarita  Mlk- 
hallovna  Shpllberg.  One  riUd;  a  daughter. 
Address:   Lenlna  Street  305.  apt.  8. 

Boais  Marraiia:  August  4.  1970';  33  yeara 
old.  Wife:  Genla  Molseyevna  Maftsler.  Ad- 
dress: SUtslema  Street  15,  korp.  6,  apt.  81. 

KXTTH  AtntsaNOaovlcB :  October  7.  1970*; 
23  years  old.  Nurse.  Address;  Suvorova  Street 
18.  apt.  30.  „      k 

MntBAH.  SHiraHM.ovlCH:  October  18. 
1970*;  27  years  old.  Address:  Tuglss  Street  6. 
apt.  43. 

( KiihtTiev,  Moldaofan  SSR) 
ALEKSAHOxa  Ou-rtMOt:  July  34.  1970  •;  34 
yeara  old.  Unmarried.  Mother:  MakhUa  Te- 
flmovna    Galperlna.    Address:    37.    Ul.    Tes- 
basbevskava  11-13. 

AxKAOT  Voumhin:  August  15.  1970*;  Ad- 
drefs:  Ul.  Klevskaya  41,  kv.  6. 
Gasi  KiBSHWra:  August  16,  1970*. 
DAVm  Rabinovich:  August  16,  1970*. 
Absakah  TSAjamirerao:  August  15.  1970*. 
Skmeon     ABXAMoviCH    Levtt:     November, 
1970";  Address:  Ul.  Svoboda  8, 


RAINBOW  BRIDQE 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
of  the  sponBors  of  the  upper  Colorado 
storage  project  which  authorized  Olen 
Canyon  Dam,  I  was  naturally  interested 
to  learn  that  a  suit  has  been  filed  In 
Federal  court  to  prohibit  Lake  Powell 
from  being  filled  to  a  point  where  Its 
waters  would  go  beneath  the  Rainbow 
Bridge.  J  ^  J  , 

Although  the  original  act  prorvlded  for 
a  barrier  dam  and  associated  works,  fur- 
ther studies  by  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
engUiieers  showed  that  the  bridge  abut- 
ments were  already  saturated  with  water 
from  natural  springs  and  that  the  bar- 
rier dam  and  Its  works  would  intrude 
on  the  environment  and  disfigure  the 
Rainbow  Bridge  National  Monument. 

One  of  Utah's  most  respected  news- 
papers, the  Ogden  Standard-Examiner, 
discussed  the  danger  to  the  monument 
in  a  recent  editorial  by  the  distinguished 
writer  Murray  M.  Moler.  So  that  Sen- 
ators may  be  aware  of  the  Standard's 
views  on  this  proposal,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Ricoed. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkco«d, 
as  follows: 

LaKz  Won't  Endamcek  Rainbow  Brioce 

A  new  legal  fight  Is  brewing  over  the  long- 
dlaciissed  questlOQ  of  whether  Lake  Powell 
will  ever  danger  Rainbow  Bridge. 

Lake  Powell  Is  formed  in  the  cannons  o! 
the  Colorado  River,  along  the  Utab-AriDona 
border,  upatream  from  Olen  Canyon  Dam. 

Rambow  Bridge.  30  airUne  mllea  northetut 
of  the  dam,  is  the  world's  lar^eei  natural 
aione  bridge.  It  spans  a7B  feet  and  standi 
309  feet  high,  almost  large  enough  to  frame 
the  U.S.  Capttol  In  Washington. 

The  brtdge  is  located  on  a  100-acre  na- 
tional monument,  sec  aside  In  1010  bjr  Presi- 
dent William  Howard  Taft  as  an  "example 
oi  eccentric  stream  erosion." 

It  was  formed  by  tiny  Bridge  Creek,  flow- 
ing Into  the  Colorado  from  the  northa-est 
slope*  of  10 ,388- foot -high  Navajo  Mountain. 
Structurally  perfect,  polished  by  centurle»t 
of  wind  and  rain,  the  reddUb-brown  arch 
stands  as  one  of  the  geolcglcsd  wonders  of 
the  American  Southwest. 

When  the  Upper  Colorado  Storage  Project 
was  authJrtzeci  by  Congress,  with  Olen  Can- 
yon Dam  as  one  of  Its  features,  fears  acre 
expressed  that  the  rising  Lake  Powell  reser- 
voir wjuld  ruin  Rainbow  Bridge. 

There  was  a  provision  In  the  original  act 
for  a  barrier  dam.  doun  Bridge  Canyon  from 
the  bridge's  high  abutments,  a  tunnel  to  di- 
vert stream  flow  around  the  bridge  and  a 
pumping  plant  to  remove  excess  water  frc-m 
behind  the  barrier  dam. 

However.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers 
wisely  concluded  that  the  barrier  dam  and 
its  associated  norks  would  intrude  on  the  en- 
vironment and  disfigure  the  entire  national 
monument. 

Studies  showed  that  the  bridge  abutments 
were  already  sa'.iu-ated  with  water  from  nat- 
ural springs  and  that  thl£  moisture  bad  not 
harmed  the  huge  structure. 

Congreas  agreed  and  all  appropriation  bills 
have  carried  a  provision  prohibiting  the 
spending  of  any  of  the  funds  within  the  na- 
tional monument. 

The  Sierra  Club  around  10  years  ago  filed 
a  suit  to  prohibit  the  reservoir  from  being 
fUled  to  a  point  where  Its  waters  would  go 
beneath  the  bridge.  The  Supreme  Court 
threw  the  action  out  on  the  grounds  the 
club  did  not  have  legal  standing  to  sue. 

A  new  action  has  been  filed  this  year  In 
the  Federal  Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia by  the  ultra-preservationist  group  called 
Friends  of  the  Eartb,  by  the  Wasatch  Moim- 
taln  Club  and  by  Kenneth  Q.  Sleight,  a 
southwest  scenic  tour  operator. 

If  the  Injunction  asked  in  this  new  suit  is 
granted,  the  future  of  the  entire  Colorado 
River  storage  program  would  be  Jeopardized. 
Water  needed  for  scores  of  lower  basin  uaea 
couldn't  be  stored. 

Lake  Poa'cll's  surface  Is  now  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  3.600  feet  above  sea  level,  giving  the 
reservoir  a  content  of  13.3  million  acre-feet. 

This  Is  only  about  one  foot  below  the 
maximum  level  that  the  reservoir  attained 
last  July  IS. 

If  filled  to  Its  maximum,  not  oountlng  a 
amall  emergency  provision  called  the  flood 
surcharge,  the  reservoir  would  reach  3,700 
feet  elevation  and  contain  27  million  acre- 
feet.  Its  minimum  level  at  which  power  can 
be  generated  Is  3,490  feet,  a  content  ot  0.1 
million  acre- feet. 

The  present  lake  level  Is  still  six  feet  below 
the  point  where  It  would  touch  the  national 
monument  boundary,  which  Itself  Is  48  feet 
below  the  point  where  water  would  back  Into 
the  bottom  of  Bridge  Creek.  In  horleontal 
measurements.  It  is  still  3,000  feet  from  a 
point  below  the  bridge  itself. 

At  maximum  level  of  3.700  feet  above  sea 
level.  Lake  Powell  would,  of  course,  back  into 
the  canyon  below  Rainbow  Bridge.  However. 
It  would  be  conflnftd  to  the  narrow  channti 


Itself  and  would  be  some  30  feet  beneath 
the  lower  of  the  two  natural  brldgv  abut- 
ments. 

We  believe  this  would  enhance  the  beauty 
of  Rainbow  Natural  Bridge,  not  harm  It — 
certainly  not  nearly  as  much  as  the  "pro- 
tective works''  demanded  by  tbe  preserva- 
tlonlsts  It  would  also  make  this  beauty 
more  readily  accessible  to  tbe  average  rlsltor. 
Tbe  courts  must  now  decide  whether 
Oongreas  In  Its  appropriation  actions  baa 
amended  the  original  authorization  act.  We 
feel  that  Congress  did.  in  fact,  recognize  that 
Lake  Powell  does  not  now  endanger  Rain- 
bow Bridge  and  never  will. 


HARRY  S.  TRUMAN  AWARD  TO 
SENATOR  MUSKIE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  It  is 
a  pTivUese.  Indeed,  to  ask  unanimous  con* 
sent  to  place  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
a  thoughtful  address  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  'Mr. 
MusxxE>  before  the  State  of  Israel  Bond 
Association  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  earlier 
this  month,  at  an  assembly  during  which 
he  received  the  Harry  S.  Tniman  Award. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
RcuARKs   or  SxNAToa  Edmund    s.  Ucrsxxx. 

Statc  or  IsxAKL  BoKD  AasodATioN.  Kansas 

Crrr,  Mo.,  December  13,  1970 

I  am  grateful  to  you  for  this  award. 

We  are  ail  deeply  grateful  to  tbe  man  for 
whom  It  was  named — H.-irry  S.  Truman. 

As  a  President  and  as  a  man,  he  has  re- 
flected qualities  of  oumpasslon  and  cotirage 
and  common  sense,  qualities  which  America 
haa  found  in  her  greatest  leaders,  qualities 
which  Israel  found  when  she  needed  under- 
standing and  support  from  America. 

There  could  be  no  more  fitting  tribute 
than  the  formal  dedication  earlier  this  year 
of  the  Barr>-  S.  Truman  Center  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Peace  on  Mount  Scopus. 

It  Is  appropriate  this  evening  to  recall  the 
following  words: 

"The  Land  of  Israel  was  tbe  birthplace  of 
the  Jewish  people.  Here  their  spUitual,  reU- 
glous  and  national  identity  was  formed.  Hera 
they  achieved  independence  and  created  a 
culture  of  national  and  universal  signifi- 
cance. Here  they  wrste  and  gave  tbe  Bible  to 
the  world." 

These  are  the  opening  lines  of  Israel's 
Proclamation  of  Independence. 

Eleven  minutes  after  that  Proclamation 
was  Issued— In  the  middle  of  May.  1948. 
President  Truman  announced  that  America 
recognized  the  existence  of  Israel. 

Several  hours  later,  when  the  combined 
armies  of  the  Arab  League  crossed  her  fron- 
tiers, Israel  began  to  prore  her  existence.  Her 
sons  and  daughters  fought  bravely,  not  for 
treasure  or  glory  or  conquest,  but  simply  for 
an  opportunity  to  rebuild  their  lives  together 
on  a  piece  of  the  land  that  belonged  to  their 
history  and  that  they  had  been  promised. 

Tet  tbose  who  flocked  to  that  land  as  set- 
ilcrs— from  every  corner  of  the  world — did 
not  come  to  do  battle. 

They  came  instead  to  escape  repression  and 
persecution.  They  came  to  rekindle  their 
heritage  and  to  preserra  tbelr  faith  after  the 
holocaust  of  World  War  n.  They  came  to  cul- 
tivate the  soil,  to  establish  industries,  to 
build  communities. 

We  understand  these  values.  We  appreciate 
these  values.  We  Identify  with  these  values. 

After  all,  for  almost  300  years  America  her- 
self has  held  out  tbe  hope  which  they 
signify — of  freedom  and  security  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

That  hope  la  why  my  grandfather  sent  my 
father  to  America  from  eastern  Poland. 

Thnt  hope  la  wby  eoe/t  of  us  la  here  tonlgfat. 


Yet  even  today,  there  are  people  In  the 
world  who  are  without  hope,  people  who  want 
the  chance  to  express  freely  their  own  Iden- 
tity. To  some  of  them.  Israel  represents  that 
chance — and  for  good  reason. 

Israel  Is  an  effective  working  democracy. 
She  has  cultivated  the  desert.  She  has  alao 
cultivated  the  lives  of  her  people. 

There  Is  a  sense  of  mutual  recpect  among 
the  famUles  of  Israel,  between  the  younger 
generations  and  tbe  older  generations.  Every- 
one shares  a  purpose  to  survive  and  a  pur- 
pose to  grow,  to  advance  the  pcadblllUea  of 
human  existence,  to  All  the  future  with  a 
vision  of  hope. 

People  should  have  the  right  to  pursue 
ttiat  Tl8i<m  in  a  country  which  is  prepared 
to  welcome  them. 

People  of  the  Jewish  faith  from  tbe  Soviet 
Union  should  have  the  right  to  pursue  that 
vision  in  the  State  of  Israel. 

More  than  fifty  years  a^.  King  Hussein — 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  King  at  Jor- 
dan— wrote  as  follows: 

"We  saw  the  Jews  .  .  .  eireaming  m  PalM- 
tlne  from  Russia,  German  y,  Austria, 
Spa*n  .  .  .  Tbe  cause  of  causes  could  not 
e-iM^De  these  who  had  the  gift  of  deeper  in- 
sight. They  knew  that  the  country  waa — 
for  Its  original  sons — for  all  their  differ- 
ences— a  sacred  and  beloved  homeland." 

That  homeland — now  the  State  of  Israel — 
i-i  a  na'ion  sniaU  !n  slse  but  large  In  the 
consciences  of  decent  men  and  women,  all  of 
us  w^o  share  the  common  faith  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  who  remember  the  ashes 
from  which  Israel  r<»e. 

Israel's  right  to  live — as  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent democracy — mtist  be  affirmed.  That 
right  must  be  maintained.  That  right  must 
not  be  challenged  by  fore*  of  arms. 

The  United  State's  must  provide  whatever 
material  aid  is  required  for  Israel's  prot«c- 
tlon  and  sustezuuioe.  We  cannot  afford  to  do 
lees. 

We  must  provide  tbe  credits  which  are 
necessary — aud  we  must  seriously  consider 
providing  new  forms  cf  assistance,  such  as 
lead-lease,  so  long  as  Israel  remains  a  be- 
leaguered State. 

Our  common  goal  Is  a  stable  peace  in  tbe 
Middle  East — for  all  tbe  naUons  of  that 
region. 

Americans  must  core  about  achieving  that 
peace — not  only  because  of  what  tbe  Middle 
East  means  to  us  in  material  terms  or  In  po- 
litical terms — but  because  of  what  It  means 
to  us  in  moral  terms. 

Of  course,  we  are  concerned  about  our 
national  security  posture,  our  oil  suppUea. 
our  relations  with  the  So\-let  Union. 

But  our  Interest  In  the  Middle  East  la  not 
simply  an  extension  of  the  Cold  War,  and 
our  foreign  policy  in  that  area  should  not 
be  expressed  in  the  rhetoric  of  the  Cold  War. 

Our  ultimate  concern  must  be  clear. 

It  is  a  concern  for  the  people  who  live  in 
the  Middle  East  .  ,  .  and  for  their  ability 
to  live  there  in  peace. 

Every  nation,  every  culture,  every  people 
in  the  Middle  East  has  more  to  gain  from  an 
exchange  of  ideas  than  from  an  exchange  of 
hoetlUtles. 

These  words  from  Isaiah  have  ^ledal 
relevance : 

"Blessed  by  Egypt  My  people  and  Assyria 
the  work  of  My  bands,  and  Israel  Mine 
Inheritance." 

Fear  and  mlstnist  have  plowed  theae 
lands  for  too  long. 

Fear  and  mistrust  have  made  It  difficult 
for  tbe  pec^les  of  the  Middle  East  to  ln^)rove 
their  natural  and  social  environment;  to  de- 
velop without  Interference  from  abroad;  to 
reduce  their  level  of  mlUtary  qwndlng. 

That  fear  and  mistrust  must  be  overooms 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

Israel's  neighbors  must  recognise  that  Is- 
rael is  In  the  Middle  East  to  suy.  And  they 
must  be  convinced  that  Israel  is  not  an  ex- 
pansionist State. 
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On  th«M  fcmndmtlona  of  miltuil  r«rtr«lnt. 
pemc*  can  be  buUt. 

•mat  ptace  iK-pwitta  not  only  on  a  ceaM- 
Bm  but  also  on  hon«t  ntgotlatlona  between 
Isr«*l  and  her  nelghbora— negotlaUona  de- 
signed to  establlsB  s«nre  and  ap-eed  bound- 
Brtrs  tor  the  Slate  of  Israel,  to  ensure  the 
rletit  ot  pasnage  througB  all  the  waterways 
of  the  Middle  East,  to  solve  the  refugee  prob- 
lem In  a  fair  and  e<imiable  manner. 

Israel  haa  declared  her  wUllngneas  to  live 
in  peace  with  her  neighbor*  She  dealiea 
nothing  more.  She  deeervee  nothing  leee. 

Israel  baa  offered  to  cooperate  In  raising 
the  standard  of  life  throughout  the  Middle 

Bast.  ^^ 

Israel's  neighbors  could  benefit  gnmtXj  by 
accepting  that  oiler 

ilfter  all  men  and  women  from  around  the 
world  hare  traveled  to  Israel  to  study  and 
to  prepare  themselves  for  service  to  their  own 
countrlee.  ,    . 

Instructors  from  Israel  have  also  traveled— 
to  more  than  60  nations  m  Africa,  tn  Asia,  In 
lAtln  America. 

They  have  provided  technical  assistance  In 
the  areas  of  farming,  and  transportation,  and 
medical  care. 

How  fruitful  the  Investment  In  peace  could 
be,  compared  to  the  price  of  war. 

Amidst  the  constant  haaard  of  battle, 
Israel  hae  conUnued  working  to  fulfill  a 
dream  of  redemption. 

Your  support — tioth  moral  and  financial 
through  the  sale  of  Israel  bonds— has  been 
Indispensable  to  the  survival  of  that  dream. 
And  I  have  decided  to  see  for  myself  In 
January  what  Pre»ldent  Truman  once  caUed 
"the  remarkable  progress  mjide  by  the  new 
State  of  Israel" — progress  which  reveals  the 
beautv  and  the  wisdom  of  that  dream  of 
rademptlon,  progress  from  which  America 
herself  might  learn. 

It  l!  with  a  sense  of  groat  anticipation  that 
I  now  repeat  the  words, 
"Uekt  year — in  Jerusalem." 
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LESSON  OP  THE  CENSUS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Mem- 
phis Press-Scimltar  of  December  2  con- 
tains an  editorial  entitled  "Lesson  ot  the 
Census  "  As  s.  Tennessean.  I  found  the 
editorial  quite  inspirational.  I  invite  the 
attention  of  Senators  to  it.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  beln«  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

LrsaoK  or  the  Cvtevs 
The  chief  leeeoa  to  be  learned  rrom  the 
1970  Onsua  report*  Involrea  the  fftct  that 
the  50  states.  whl>  unltwl  politically,  are 
competinf  mereUeealy  with  each  other  in 
aa  economic  way. 

Tennessee  wUl  lose  one  of  lu  nine  seats 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  !n  1972. 
That  means  our  state  will  hove  a  weaker 
TOtce  In  the  House.  It  also  means  we  wlU 
have  only  10  electoral  votes  to  cast  for  presi- 
dent and  Tlce  president.  Instead  of  the  11 
we  now  have. 

And.  getting  down  to  hard  cash,  Tennes- 
see's population -«tandlng  tn  relation  to  other 
states  means  we  will  get  less  in  federal 
money,  since  It  Is  distributed  lanjely  on  the 
bmsls  of  populalloti.  Tennessee  gained  about 
10  per  cent  in  population  between  1B60  and 
1970.  but  the  national  averBge  gain  was  13.3 
per  cent. 

Reduction  in  oar  share  of  federal  money 
will,  for  Instance,  hit  Tezmessee  educational 
budgets  hard.  Already  we  are  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  50-ttate  list  In  money  spent  on 
education.  This  undoubtedly  haa  been  an 
Important  factor  In  our  population  lag.  Peo- 
ple want  the  best  for  their  children:  hence 


tend  to  go  where  the  schools  are  better.  In- 
dustries looking  for  new  sites  are  likely  to  shy 
away  from  moving  their  personnel  into  stawa 
which  rank  low  In  education. 

Our  own  children,  growing  up.  Ond  tbem- 
selres  at  a  disadvantage  In  competing  with 
children  growing  up  in  states  that  provide 
better  education.  So  many  of  the  brightest 
and  most  ambitious  of  them  move  to  other 
states  to  give  their  own  children  a  better 
chance  than  they  had.  And  many  of  Ten- 
nessee's best  teachers  are  wooed  away  by 
states  that  pay  better  salaries  than  we  do. 
Thus  we  faU  to  keep  up  with  other  states 
In  population  gain — and  thus  we  get  leas 
money  from  the  federal  treasury,  and  our 
schools  fall  behind  still  more. 
It's  a  vicious  circle. 

A  member  of  our  staff  remarked  facetiously 
on  seeing  the  news  that  Tennessee  Is  to  lose 
a  House  seat:  "WeU.  I  gueaa  we've  got  to 
make  up  our  mind  which  we'd  rather  have^ 
more  congressmen  or  fewer  children." 
But  11  Isn't  that  simple. 
Somehow  we  have  got  to  make  our  state 
more  attractive— educationally,  indusulally 
and  as  a  tour  1st- drawing  ares — In  order  to 
hold  out  own  In  competition  with  other 
states.  We've  got  to  do  a  booutrap-UIUng 
lob  with  our  thinking,  our  effort— and  our 
own  money.  Otherwise  we  will  sink  still  low- 
er in  relation  to  other  sutea. 

Fortunately,  we  have  advantages  in  natural 
resources,  including  scenic  attractions,  cli- 
mate and  power  sources,  which  we  have 
hardly  begtm  to  make  the  most  of.  We  are 
strateglcallv  located  for  irons portallon  by 
land,  by  water  and  by  air.  And  oiu-  human 
resources  are  high  in  quality  despite  deple- 
tion of  our  numbers  by  enUgration  for  more 
than  a  hundred  and  flity  years. 

It  is  Ironic  that  in  times  when  population 
exploalon  la  beginning  to  be  recogniaed  aa 
a  threat  to  the  welfare  of  the  world  and 
the  ootmtry.  the  rtates  that  dont  "explode" 
ara  penalised. 

But  as  long  as  population  keeps  growing 
in  this  country,  Tennessee  must  compete 
for  a  share  of  It  big  enough  to  keep  us 
afloat  educationally  and  industrially. 

Those  are  the  hard  facta  that  Governor- 
Elect  Wlnfleld  Dimn,  the  Democrat-con- 
troUed  Legislature  and  our  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives m  Congress  must  face — and  re- 
■olve  somehow  to  the  beneflt  of  the  state. 

Indeed,  they  are  facta  which  all  of  us. 
todlvlduaUy  and  aa  a  people,  must  face— 
and  lick.  We  beUeve  Tenneaseans  can  do  It, 


THE  COST  OP  CONTBOLLINa 
POLLUTION 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  most  dif- 
ficult problem  facing  the  American  so- 
ciety today  Is  how  the  co&t  of  controlling 
poUuUon  wlU  be  borne.  One  of  the  most 
thoughtful  articles  I  have  read  on  this 
subject  is  by  Edwin  L.  I>ftle,  Jr..  of  the 
New  York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  enUUed  "The  Eco- 
nomics of  PoUuUon."  be  printed  In  the 
Recoiid.  ,,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Eoohomics  ot  POLLimON 
(By  Edwtn  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 
Now  that  environment  has  become  a  na- 
tional concern.  It  might  be  well  to  clean  up 
•ome  of  the  economic  rubbish  associated  with 
the  subject.  There  are.  alas,  a  few  "Iron  laws" 
that  cannot  be  escaped  In  the  effort  to  re- 
duce the  pollution  of  our  air  and  water,  In 
dlapoalng  of  solid   waste  and  the  like.  The 
Laws  do  not  neces-sarlly  prevent  a  clean  en- 
vironment, but  there  is  no  hope  of  obtaining 
one  unleaa  the;  are  understood. 
We  have  all  become  vaguely  aware  that 


there  wlU  be  a  cost— perhaps  higher  monthly 
electric  bills,  perhaps  higher  taxes,  perhapa 
a  few  cents  or  a  few  dollars  more  on  anything 
made  from  steel— If  there  is  a  successful  and 
massive  effort  to  have  a  better  environment. 
But  that  Is  only  a  beginning.  There  are  other 
problems. 

ThU  article  will  deacrtbe  the  three  iron 
laws  that  matter.  There  Is  no  point  In  hiding 
that  all  three  are  very  depreaslng.  The  only 
purpose  In  adding  more  depressing  informa- 
tion to  a  world  already  surfeited  with  It  I*  a 
small  one:  to  avoid  useless  effort  based  on 
false  premises.  A  classic  example  has  already 
arisen  In  wistful  Congressional  Inquiries  into 
whether  we  might  think  of  a  future  with 
somewhat  leas  electric  power,  or  at  least  leaa 
growth  In  electric  power. 

In  shorthand,  the  three  laws  are: 

1 1 »  The  law  ol  economic  growth. 

{2)   TTie  law  of  compound  interest. 

(3)  The  law  of  the  mil  between  public  and 
private  spending. 

THK  LAW  or  ■COKOmc  GROWTH 

Whether  we  lUie  It  or  not.  and  assuming 
no  unusual  increase  In  mass  murders  or 
epidemics,  the  American  labor  force  for  the 
next  30  years  is  already  born  and  intends  to 
work.  It  Is  hard  for  any  of  ua— myself  in- 
cluded—to imagme  a  deliberate  policy  to 
keep  a  large  portion  of  it  unemployed.  But 
that  simple  fact  has  enormous  conaequencea 
For  more  than  a  century,  the  average  out- 
put of  each  worker  for  each  hour  worked 
hai  risen  between  3  and  3  percent  a  year, 
thanks  mainly  to  new  machines,  but  also 
to  better  managerial  methods  and  a  more 
skilled  labor  force.  This  Increase  In  what 
Is  called  producUvlty  Is  by  far  the  most  Im- 
portant cause  of  our  gradually  rising  stand- 
ard of  living— which,  pollution  aside,  nearly 
all  of  us  have  wanted.  In  the  simplest  terms, 
each  worker  can  be  paid  more  because  he 
produces  more  and  consumes  more  because 
he  earns  more.  Inflation  only  Increases  the 
numbers  and  does  not  change  the  facts. 
Machines  increase  the  productivity  ot  an 
auto  worker  more  than  a  barber,  but  both 
rightly  share,  through  the  general  rise  in 
real  income.  In  the  expanalon  of  productivity 
in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  otir  society  or 
any  other  wanting  to  holt  the  rise  In  pro- 
ductivity, or  efllclency,  which  has  made  teal 
incomes  higher  for  all  of  us.  But  even  If 
"we-  wanted  to,  in  our  kind  of  society  and 
economy  "we"  oouldnt.  The  profit  motive 
will  almost  always  propel  Individual  dally 
decisions  in  the  direction  of  higher  produc- 
unty.  A  buslnesa  will  always  buy  a  new  ma- 
chine If  It  WlU  cut  coats  and  Increase  effi- 
ciency—and  thonk  goodness  1  That  is  what 
has  made  our  standard  of  llrtng— and  we  do 
enjoy  U— rise. 

It  la  not  a  matter  of  enjoying  It,  however. 
By  any  fair  test,  we  are  not  really  affluent; 
half  of  our  households  earn  les*  than  98,600 
a  year.  Apart  from  redistributing  income. 
which  has  very  real  limits,  the  only  way  the 
society  can  conUnue  to  improve  the  well- 
being  of  those  who  are  not  affluent— really 
the  majority— IB  through  a  continued  In- 
crease in  productivity.  Anyone  who  wants  tia 
to  go  back  to  the  ax,  the  wooden  plow,  the 
horse  carriage  and  the  water  wheel  is  not 
only  living  a  wholly  impossible  dream,  he 
is  asking  for  a  return  to  a  society  In  which 
nearly  everytwdy  was  poor.  We  are  not  talk- 
ing here  about  philosophical  Ideaa  ot  happi- 
ness, but  of  what  people  have  proved  they 
want  In  the  way  of  material  thln^.  This 
society  Is  not  about  to  give  up  productivity 
growth.  But  every  Increase  In  productivity 
adds  to  output.  Kow  consider  the  next  step: 
We  can  count  on  the  outpJt  of  the  aver- 
age worker  to  continue  to  rise  in  the  yeore 
ahead,  as  It  haa  in  the  port  Nearly  all 
current  forecasts  put  this  rise  In  productivity 
much  closer  to  3  per  cent  than  to  3.  and  S 
per  cent  baa  been  our  average  In  the  yeara 
•ince  World  War  II.  So  without  any  change 
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In  the  labor  force  at  all.  our  national  01 
wUl  go  on  rising  by  some  3  per  centa  year. 

What  does  output  mean?  / 

It  meana  electric  power  prodund — and 
amoke  produced. 

It  meana  cans  and  bottles  pro 

It     meana    steel     prod  uced- 
sotnethlng  la  done  about  It,  wa 
poUuted. 

IC  means  paper  produced — wit 
result  as  for  steel. 

And  so  on  and  on. 

But  that  Is  not  the  end,  for  there  will  not 
be  a  static  labor  force.  As  noted,  the  force 
for  the  next  20  years  la  already  born  and  It 
Ls  going  to  grow  year  by  year  (with  a  caveat, 
to  be  described  below) . 

Obviously,  we  wsmt  to  offer  these  people 
employment  opportunity,  so,  in  addition  to 
a  3  per  cent  productivity  growth,  there  will 
be  an  added  growth  of  at  least  1  per  cent  a 
year  In  the  number  of  workers.  The  result 
Is  that  we  are  aJmoet  "coDdemnsd"  to  a  rise 
In  our  total  output  of  4  per  cent  a  year.  The 
onlv  escape.  It  seems,  would  be  a  national 
decision  either  to  have  high  unemployment 
or  to  try  to  be  less  efficient.  Both  are  absurd 
on  tbelr  face. 

The  law  of  economic  growth  says.  then. 
that  we  already  know  that  the  national  out- 
put in  19B0  vrlU  be.  and  almost  miut  be. 
some  SO  per  cent  higher  than  It  la  now. 
President  Nixon  has  said  so  publicly,  and  he 
U  rt^t.  That  Is  the  result  of  an  annual  rate 
of  real  growth  of  about  4  per  cent,  com- 
pounded. It  Is  terrifying.  If  an  economy  of 
•900-blUlon  in  1969  produces  the  pollution 
and  clutter  we  are  all  familiar  with,  what 
will  an  economy  half  again  as  large  produce? 

Is  there  no  escape  from  this  law?  The 
answer,  essentially,  is  no.  But  there  Is  one 
possible  way  to  mitigate  the  awesome  results. 
We  might  reduce  the  labor  input  (but,  we 
hope,  not  the  productU'lty  Input),  without 
creating  mass  unemployment. 

Each  working  person  has  a  wOTkday,  work- 
week, workyear  and  workllfe.  Any  one  of 
them  could  be  reduced  by  law  or  otherwise. 
We  could  reduce  the  legal  workweek  from 
the  present  40  hours.  We  could  add  more 
holidays  or  lengthen  vacations  to  reduce  the 
workyear.  We  ore  already  shortening  the 
workllfe,  without  planning  it  that  way:  in- 
creased participation  in  higher  education  has 
meant  later  entry  Into  the  labor  force  for 
many,  and  reUre^nent  plans,  including  Social 
Security,  have  brought  about  earlier  retire- 
ment than  In  the  past  for  others. 

If.  by  chance  or  by  law,  the  annual  man- 
hours  of  employment  are  reduced  In  the  years 
ahead,  our  output  will  grow  a  Uttle  leas 
rapidly.  This  is  the  only  way  to  cut  our 
aconomlc  growth,  short  of  deliberate  un- 
employment or  deliberate  Inefficiency. 

There  Ls  a  cost.  It  Ls  most  eaelly  seen  in  a 
union-bargained  settlement  providing  for 
longer  vacations  without  any  cut  in  annusJ 
wflgee,  or  a  legal  reduction  in  the  workweek 
from  40  to  35  hours,  with  compulsory  over- 
time payments  after  that.  In  each  case,  more 
workers  must  be  hired  to  produce  the  same 
ou^ut,  and  If  the  employer — because  of 
market  demand — goes  00  producing  at  the 
same  level,  wage  costs  for  each  unit  of  output 
are  higher  than  they  other\t'lse  would  have 
been.  Prices  will  therefore  be  higher.  This  Is 
widely  recognized.  Maybe  we  would  be  willing 
to  pay  them. 

But  we  cannot  guarantee  less  output.  Only 
If  employers  produce  less — because  of  the 
extra  cost — would  that  happen.  And  in  the 
larger  sense,  the  cost  of  a  reduction  of  our 
annual  labor  Input  is  simply  leas  production 
per  capita  because  the  labor  force  Is  Idle 
more  of  the  time. 

But  lees  production  was  the  objective  of 
the  exercise — the  antipollution  exercise.  If 
we  start  with  the  proposition  that  the  growth 
of  production  is  the  underlying  cause  of 
pollution,  which  haa  merit  as  a  starting  point, 
the  only  way  we  can  get  leas  growth  In  pro- 
duction. If  we  want  It.  is  to  have  more  of 
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oiu-  labor  force  idle  more  of  the  time.  In 
that  case,  we  will  have  more  leisure  without 
mass  unemployment,  as  we  usually  think  of 
the  term.  Our  national  output,  and  our 
standard  of  living,  will  rise  less  rapidly. 

That  last  Idea  we  may  learn  to  take.  If  we 
can  cope  with  the  leisure.  But  under  any 
foreseeable  circumstances,  our  output  will 
atill  go  on  rising.  With  the  most  optimistic 
assumptions  about  a  gradual  reduction  of  the 
workday,  workweek,  workyear  and  workllfe, 
we  shall  undoubtedly  have  a  much  higher 
output  In  1980  than  we  have  In  1970.  To  a 
man  oonceraed  about  the  environment.  It 
ml^t  seem  a  blessing  If  our  economic  growth 
In  the  next  10  years  could  be  3  per  cent  a 
year  Instead  of  4  per  cent;  be  cannot  hope 
for  Bero  growth. 

The  law  of  economic  growth,  then,  tells  us 
a  simple  truth:  "we"  cannot  choose  to  re- 
duce production  simply  b«c&use  we  have 
found  U  to  b«  the  cause  of  a  fouled  environ- 
ment. And  if  we  want  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  of  production,  the  place  to  look  la  in 
our  man-hours  of  work. 

TMB  LAW  or  OOKPOUMO  ZNTEXKST 

It  Is  a  fair  question  to  ask:  Why  weren't 
we  bothered  about  pollution  12  or  16  yeare 
ago?  In  October,  1957,  to  pick  a  date,  the 
Soviet  Union  sent  the  flrst  earth  satellite 
into  orbit.  Th«  American  economy  had  Just 
begun  a  recession  that  was  to  send  unem- 
ployment to  7  per  cent  of  the  labor  force. 
The  late  George  Magoffin  Humphrey,  who 
had  Just  resigned  as  Secret.&ry  of  the  Treas- 
ury, was  warning  of  what  he  saw  as  vast 
Oovemment  spending,  at  that  time  tTt- 
blUton,  and  saying  it  would  bring  "a  depres- 
sion that  would  curl  your  hair."  There  were 
plenty  of  things  to  think  about. 

But  nobody  was  worried  about  poUutlon. 
Conservation  groups  were  properly  bothered 
about  parts  of  the  wilderness  (tbe  HeU's  Can- 
yon Dam  In  Idaho,  for  example),  but  that 
was  an  entirely  different  thing.  That  was 
on  Issue  of  esthetics,  not  health.  Nobody 
seemed  Co  mention  air  poUutlon  or  waste 
that  might  overwhelm  the  space  in  which  to 
put  It.  In  a  peculiarly  sad  irony,  the  late 
Adlal  E.  Stevenson  hod  fought  and  lost  an 
election  against  Dw^lght  D.  Elsenhower  in 
196d  partially  on  a  "pollution"  Issue — radia- 
tion In  the  atmosphere  from  tbe  explosion  of 
atomic  weapons. 

The  question,  to  repeat:  Why  dldnt  we 
worry  about  pollution  then?  The  answer  la 
that,  relatively  speaking,  there  was  no  pol- 
lution. Yea.  there  were  electric  power  plants 
then.  too.  Yec,  there  were  paper  mlllA  pollut- 
ing stre&mii.  Tes,  there  were  tin  cans  and 
paper  and  bottles.  Some  snowOakes,  though 
we  didn't  know  It,  were  already  a  bit  black, 
and  Pittsburgh  got  national  attention  be- 
cause It  tried  to  do  some  cleaning  up. 
*%ut  here  we  come  to  the  law  of  compound 
interest.  In  1957— ^Tnly  13  j/^ars  ago — our 
groes  national  product  was  M53-blIllon.  tn 
1969.  In  constant  dollars.  It  was  •738-bllllon. 
That  Is  an  Increase  of  nearly  WOO-blllion  in 
tin  cans,  electric  power,  automobiles,  paper. 
chemicals  and  all  the  rest.  It  is  an  Increase 
of  ao  per  cent. 

So  what?  That  was  not  tbe  result  of  an 
unnaturally  rapid  growth  rate,  though  a  bit 
more  rapid  than  In  some  periods  of  our  past 
The  «o  what  Is  this:  In  the  preceding  13 
years  the  growth  had  been  only  $100-}>iUion. 
We  were  the  same  nation,  with  the  aame 
energy,  in  thoete  preceding  13  years.  We  m- 
veeted  and  we  had  a  nae  both  In  productivity 
and  m  our  labor  force.  But  in  the  first  13 
years  of  this  example  our  output  roee  SIOO- 
blUlon.  and  in  the  second  13  It  rose  9300- 
bllUon. 

In  the  next  13  It  will  rlae  more  than  $S0O- 
bllllon. 

That  la  the  law  of  compound  Interest. 
These  are  not  numbers:  they  are  tin  cans 
and  smoke  and  auto  exhaust.  There  Is  no 
visible  escape  from  It.  Applying  the  same 
percentage   growth   to  a   larger   base   every 


year,  we  have  reached  tha  point  where  our 
growth  In  one  year  Is  half  tbe  total  output  of 
Canada,  fully  adjusting  for  Inflation.  An- 
other dlazylng  and  rether  horrifying  way  of 
putting  It  Is  that  tbe  real  output  of  goods 
and  services  In  the  United  St&tes  haa  grown 
as  much  alnce  1950  as  It  grew  In  the  entire 
period  from  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims  m 

laao  up  to  1950. 
Most  Investors  know  the  law  of  oompound 

Interest.  There  Is  a  ma^c  rule,  for  example, 
known  as  tbe  Rule  of  73.  It  says,  with  math- 
ematical certainty,  that  money  invested  at  a 
7.2  per  cent  rate  of  interest,  compounded 
each  year,  doubles  In  10  years.  Our  OJiJ.. 
happily,  doee  not  compound  at  7.3  per  cent. 
But  It  compounds  at  between  4  and  5  per- 
cent, and  It  has  been  compounding.  The 
result  Is  that  the  same  routine,  full-employ- 
ment, desirable,  nationally  wanted,  almost 
unavdduble  percentage  increase  In  our  na- 
tional output  In  1970  means  precisely  twice 
as  many  extra  tin  cans,  twice  as  much  addi- 
tional electric  power,  and  so  on,  as  the  aame 
rate  of  growth  tn  19&0.  And  that  Is  only  30 
years  agol  We  are  not  doing  anything  dif- 
ferent, or  anything  awful.  We  are  the  aame 
people.  Granting  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  human  carelessness  and  selflsh- 
neas.  wa  are  the  victims  solely  of  the  law  of 
compound  Interest. 

Thx  Law  or  rax  Mn  Bstwixk  Public  ahd 

PRIVATX    SPXXfDntrC 

Robert  S.  McNamora,  the  eternally  ener- 
getic and  oonstructlve  former  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  now  president  of  the  World 
Bank,  gave  a  speech  In  February  about  the 
plight  of  the  poor  countries.  In  the  speech  be 
understandably  criticised  the  Umted  Statee 
for  reducing  Its  foreign  aid  effort.  But  in  sup- 
porting his  point  he  adopted,  almost  Inad- 
vertently, a  piece  of  partly  fallacious  con- 
ventional wisdom: 

"Which  Is  ultimately  more  In  the  nation*! 
Interest:  to  funnel  national  resources  Into 
an  endlessly  splratlng  oonsumer  economy — 
In  effect,  a  pursuit  of  consumer  godgetry 
with  all  Its  senseless  by-products  of  wast« 
and  pollution — or  to  dedicate  a  more  reascsi- 
able  share  of  those  same  reeourcee  to  improv- 
ing the  fundamental  quality  of  life  both  at 
home  and  abroad?" 

Fair  enough.  It  means  tax  Increases,  of 
course,  though  lifr.  McNamara  did  not  oay  so. 
That  Is  what  the  "mix"  between  public  and 
private  spending  is  all  about.  But  for  our 
purposes  the  point  Is  different.  Let  \is  look 
more  closely  at  tbe  phrase:  "...  a  ptusult 
of  consumer  gadgetry  with  all  Its  sanae- 
less  by-products  of  waste  and  pollution  -  .  .•• 

As  It  stands,  It  IB  true.  Private  consuznp- 
tion  does  create  side  effects  like  waste  and 
pollution.  But  now,  assume  a  Bravq  New 
World  In  which  we  are  all  happy  to  pay 
higher  taxes  and  reduce  our  private  con- 
sumption so  that  the  Oovertiment  may  hare 
more  money  with  which  to  solve  our  prob- 
lems— ranging  from  poor  education  to  pov- 
erty, from  crime  to  Inadeqiiate  health  serv-' 
Ices.  We  shall  not  examine  here  tbe  laaoe 
of  whether  mora  Government  money  solves 
problems.  It  Is  obviously  more  effective  In 
some  areas  than  in  others.  But  anyway.  In 
our  assumption,  we  are  aU  wllUng  to  give 
the  Government  more  money  to  adve  prob- 
lems, including  pollution. 

Now  let  ua  see  what  happens. 

The  Government  spends  the  money  to  re- 
duce pollution.  Sewage  plants  are  buUt. 
They  need  steel.  They  need  electric  power. 
They  need  paperwork.  They  need  workers. 
The  workere   get  paid,   and   they  consume. 

The  Government  spends  tbe  money  on 
education.  New  schools  are  built,  wtuch 
need  steel,  lumber  and  electric  power.  Teach- 
ers are  hired.  They  get  paid,  and  they  con- 
sume. They  throw  away  ttn  cs^na. 

The  Oovemment  spends  the  money  on  a 
better  welfare  system  that  treats  all  poor  peo- 
ple alike,  whether  they  work  or  not.  Incomes 
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moixy.  the  regulatory  commlssloni  •re  go- 


^=:^¥l?:-^^^:^^J^.r:.     -'"s'Serrri'^iJ;  re-tea  .«-.«...- 


-_^,.^.»m<nintb.t«~n     monev   tBe  reguL»«>r»  OTmrnu.-.v..- ..=  .-       engage  In  long-term  m»ss  tesUng  to  de- 
:rSXn*nTaS^M  .^  a^r;^!^^..     mg"S  ha«  .^..o-  th.t  ««t  ,o  ^  paesei     tomilne  the  actual  results  on  health  of 

I  communicated  my  concern  to  Com- 
missioner Edwards  about  tills  matter  be- 
cause as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Nutrition  and  Human  Needs.  I 
heard  testimony  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
bv  distinguished  physicians  whose  rec- 
ommendations at  that  time  paraUeled 
tlie  Commission's  recommendations  to- 


°"t?^  M?nt  1.  obvlou.  by  now.  A  fitting  in      tors  anu'  »m.  le«l.l.tor,-ot  ■n","'^""- 

£^IU  !^nyJ?^>meat^robte^«  Ml  be-      ebbing  a  tee  tor  every  """, «  P"""";"'  l''" 
«^'  >t  *y  «ot  r«lue.  wtal  jading,  or     oh^rged,  with  meter,  u«d  to  determm.  the_ 


cmtput.  In  the  economy. 

Lest  s  careful  economist  raise  a  T«lld  ob- 
lectlon.  a  sllghllT  technical  point  must  be 
»ncode<J  here  Oovemment  spending  Is  done 
in  tHree  categories: 

Purcha.>e  of  goods  (tanlts.  typewriters. 
soMtatlon  tructs  and  school  bulldlnes). 

Tranrfer  payments  to  people  outside  gov- 
ernment (Social  security,  yeterans'  beneOU. 
wcllatT  1 .  _ 

Purcbase  of  sorrlces.  meaning  the  services 
of  the  people  it  employs  (teachers,  police- 
men   park  rangers,  tax  collectors  i . 

To  the  eitent  that  a  shift  to  more  pubUc 


amount    There  would  be  an  economic  In 

cenuve  to  stop  or  reduce  pollution,  possibly 

bjc»ed  up  with  the  threat  to  close  down     ^j^^     ^    ^^  ^^^   jj,g  White  House  Con- 
the   plant  H   the  meter  readings  go  above  _      .    -   .    .,—    — -.  «— n, 

a  specified  level.  The  company — say  a  paper 
company— would  be  faced  with  both  a  carrot 
ai\d  a  stick. 

There  Is  also  the  simple  use  of  the  police 
power,  as  with  poisonous  drugs,  or.  lately. 
D.DT.  It  U  the  "thou  Shalt  not"  power; 
automobiles  can  emit  no  more  tbar.  such- 
and-such  an  amount  of  this  or  that  chem- 
ical through  the  exhaust  pipe.  Once  again, 
if  the  engineers  cannot  And  »  way  out,  the 


aoendina  '  aroush  hicher  taxes  and  s  result-  car  simply  cannot  legally  be  sold.  There  will 

Ilia   reduction  a!  private  consumption.  In-  be,  and  should  be.  all  soru  of  debate     at 

volvea  the  Brst  two  of  those  categories,  the  ,he  maigin"— whether  the  higher  cost  o(  the 

ootnt  stands  as  made:  there  WIU  be  Just  as  dlHerent  or  Improved   engine   Is  worth   the 

much  producuon  of  steel,  tin  cans,  electric  „tra  reduction  of  pollution.  The  argument 

power  and  toasters  as  before.  To  the  extent  exists   now   over   DXl.T.;    there   are   clearly 


that  the  higher  public  spending  goes  to  the 
third  category,  employment  of  more  teachers. 
poUceoien  and  the  like,  there  wUl  be  allghtly 
less  production  ol  goods,  even  though  these 
people  spend  their  paychecks  like  everyone 
alse.  Essentially  what  happens  in  this  case  Is 
tliat  the  society  has  cboeea.  through  higher 
taxes,  to  have  more  services  and  fewer  goods. 
If  we  assume  that  goods  production  brings 


cosu.  as  weU  as  benellls.  In  stopping  lu 
use.  But  "thou  Shalt  not"  power  exists. 
Finally,  there  are  many  poeslbllltles  for 
using  a  part  of  our  public  spending  for  en- 
virooroentai  purpoees.  Sewage  plants  are  the 
obvious  caae.  President  NLxon  has  proposed  a 
big  expansion  of  the  current  level  of  spend- 
ing for  these  olants,  though  not  as  much  as 
many  Interested  In  clean  water — including 


pollution,  a  society  with  fewer  auto-  or  steel-  senator  Edmund  Muskle — would  nice  to  see. 

workers  and  more  oops  will  crauk  out  less  j^  ,„i,  ^sae.  and  only  In  this  case  a  greater 

pollution.  effort  at  curing  pollution  must  be  at  the  ex- 

But  this  remains  &  relatively  minor  matter,  penee  at  some  other  Qovcrnment  program 

Hardly  auyone  who  proposes  a  solution  to  our  unj^s  we  pay  higher  ta-ves.  It  Is  proper  •" 


ference  on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health 
essentially  urged  the  same  kiitd  of  action, 
.fs  yet,  FDA  has  taken  no  steps  to  Im- 
plement the  recommenddtion.  I  under- 
stpnd  that  It  nott-  has  a  petition  before 
it  to  do  Just  that.  I  urge  Commissioner 
Edwards  to  act  Immediately. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
articles  from  today's  New  York  Times  be 
printed  in  the  Becord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 
as  follows: 

n.S.  SXMSII.  SnXCT  COMMmD 

ON  NtrramoH  snd  BmuH  Nnos, 
Washington,  D.C^  December  XS,  1970. 

Hon.  C1ISJUJC8  EOWAKOS. 

ComtTUsiloner,  rood  oiul   Drug  Aimintetra- 
lion.  Deportment  o/  H<oIt^.  tiucatlon, 
and  Weljare.  Waihtngton,  DC. 
Dssa  Dm-  EDWsaDs:  I  am  writing  to  you  la 
regard  to  reporta  published  today  on  recom- 
mendations issued  by  the  Intersociety  Com- 
mission  for   Heart   Disease   Reao'-.rces.   The 
Commission,  conststtng  of  115  leading  Amer- 
ican medical  and  nursing  personnel,  recom- 
mended an  extremely  Important  change  In 
nutrition  policies  by  the  government  which 
would  very  likely  contribute  to  a  dramatic 


problems  ttoinks  In  tenn*  ol  vast  armle*  oi     nou^i  om  bere  the  subtle  dimensions  ol  the     d«cre«e  in  the  incidence  or  death  by  heart 


Government  workers.  Reforming  weliare 
throueh  the  Presldeafs  new  family-wOst- 
ance  plan  Is  the  perfect  example:  thla  will  be 
a  simple  expansion  of  transfer  parmenta. 
Ar.d.  lor  that  mstter.  biUldlng  morp  Bcwage 
plants  win  be  a  purchase  of  goods.  Tht  crver- 
rlding  fact  Is  that  we  can  spend  30  per  cent  of 
our  G.N-P-  for  public  purpos«.  as  we  do 
now.  or  50  per  cent,  and  the  GJf.P.  will  still 
be  there.  The  law  of  compound  Interest  will 
apply,  forcing  the  G.K.P.  upward.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  environment  problem  Is  caused 
by  erer-^xpandlng  output,  the  third  law  says 
that  It  win  not  be  essentially  changed  by 
altering  the  mix  between  private  and  public 
Bpeodtng. 

CONCl-tTSION 

Three  nice,  depressing  lawi.  Tbev  give  us 
a  starring  p^lnt  for  any  rational  ducusalon 
of  the  environment  probJem.  Oxir  output  Is 
going  to  go  on  growing  and  grcwlng  under 
any  conceivable  eet  of  choices  we  make. 

But  the  starting  point  does  not  mean  de- 
spair. 11  simplj  means  that  trying  to  solve 
the  problem  by  reducing  output  or  the 
growth  of  output  Ifl  waste  of  lime  and 
energy.  It  won't  and  can't  wcrk. 

How  U  the  problem  solved  then?  The  pur- 
poee  here  is  not,  and  has  not  been,  to  solve 
any  problems.  It  ha"  been  to  try  to  bead  off 
uMleas  solutions.  But  a  few  things  can  be 
said  

There  Is.  first,  technology  itaelf.  The  very 
energy  and  Invcntlveneae  chat  gave  us  this 


issue.  There  are  aU  sorts  of  possible  gira- 
mlcks.  Uke  tax  rebates  for  antipollution  de- 
vices for  industry  and  federally  puarantced 
state  and  local  bonds.  One  way  or  anotiier, 
spending  mere  for  pollution  abatement  will 
mean  spending  that  much  less  for  something 
else,  and  the  somethine  else  could  mean 
housing  or  medical  services.  Every  local  sew- 
aae  plant  bond  sold  means  that  much  less 
investment  money  available  for  mortgages. 
for  example. 

A  anal  reflection  is  perhaps  In  order, 
thoxigh  \X  18  almost  banal.  Our  rising  O.N.P. 
gives  us  the  "resources"  lo  do  the  antipol- 
lution job.  These  resources  Include  rising 
Oovemment  receipts.  Our  technology,  which 
has  given  us  the  rising  O.N.P..  might  And 
the  way  otjt  of  one  pollution  problem  after 
another — and  they  are  all  dUTerent. 

But.  In  the  end.  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
the  job  wUl  be  done.  Growth  of  total  output 
and  ontput  per  capita  wUl  continue.  The 
long-term  reUef  is  perfectly  obvious;  fewer 
"eaptta:'  That  sort  of  ■solution"  might  help, 
in  our  country,  by  about  1990.  If  we  sxjrvlve 
untU  then,  the  law  of  compound  interest  will 
be  much  less  horrifying  if  the  population  Is 
330  million  instead  of  350  million. 


FAT  AND   HEART  DISEASE 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  ask  iinani- 


rtslng    ou-.put— and   got   us   to  the  "»«»—      n^yg    conf.ent    lO    have    printed    in    the      tlally 'a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  mlllionj 
!^.^^L^,.'^"^PS"r"^ir^.'5?     RscoRD    a  letter   I   sent   today    to  Dr.    of  Ai 


RSCOgD     _     

Charles  Edwards,  Commissioner  of  the 
Fciod  and  Drug  Adnilnlsliatlon,  regard- 
ing the  problem  oJ  fat  In  the  diet  and 
heart  disea.se.  The  letter  followed  reports 
published  today  In  the  New  York  Times 
of  recommendations  by  a  prestigious  na- 

.     .      ,__      _„  ,.     tlonal  commission  that  FDA  jiermlt  fat         „  ,„ 

to  have  the  inceotiTe  to  deve  op  a  way  to     "^!"       ^^     content  to  encourage  con-     Sd  to  the  individual  lamiuea  of  each  one 
l^'o^^^-^'Sn^S  rtirc'S^.^thr^Sl.t^     ^Xuon'of  moJl  in^tS^a'S^ts  and     or  these  deaths  U  Inealculahle.  If  «.nhl=. 


ca£e  Is  the  sulphur  dioxide  put  Into  ttie  air 
by  coal-burniag  electric  power  pUnts.  A 
very  strong  argument  can  be  m^de  Uiat  un- 
der any  foreseeable  circumstances  we  will 
have  to  bum  mare  and  more  coal  to  produce 
the  needed  growth  of  electric  power.  And 
the  ground  does  not  yield  much  low-sul- 
phur coal.  Thus,  acnicbody  U  going  lo  have 


disease  in  the  United  8r.«es.  apeciflcally.  the 
Commission  recommended  a  change  in  your 
aeencvs  policies  regarding  the  labeling  of 
fat  content  In  foods  and  an  emphasis  on  the 
consumption  of  products  prepared  with  un- 
Maturated  faU.  The  Oommi'eion  also  recom- 
mended a  federally  sponsored,  long  term 
studv  to  determine  once  and  for  all  the  role 
of  saturated  fats  to  heart  disease  in  the 
United  States. 

r  am  especially  interested  m  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendations  because,  about  18 
months  Bgo  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrttion  and  Human  Needs,  of  which  I  am 
chairman,  heard  testimony  from  distin- 
guished physicians  describing  the  enormous 
nature  of  the  problem  of  heart  disease  in 
thl£  country.  At  that  time,  these  physicians 
inride  recommendations  almost  exactly  the 
ame  as  the  Intersociety  Commission  has 
now  made.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ques- 
tion before  the  Committee  your  predecessor. 
Dr.  Herbert  Ley.  regarding  FDA's  apparent 
imwlUlngneaH  to  permit  food  labeling  by  fat 
content  and  to  engage  in  a  masalve  long 
term  study  to  sclentUlcally  determine  the  af- 
reets of  fats  In  the  diet. 

It  became  apparent  during  the  Commit- 
tee's hearing  that  one  of  the  agency's  rea- 
sons for  falling  to  move  forward  on  the  mat- 
ter was  Its  fear  of  becoming  embroiled  In 
conaictlng  pressures  from  elements  of  the 
food  Industry.  I  expressed  the  opinion  at 
hat  time  that  such  considerations,  poten- 
[ly  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  mlllionj 
_.  Americana,  were  vnconsclonable  and  I 
further  urged  the  W>A  to  act  speedily  on  this 
matter. 

That  was  Ifl  months  ago.  Since  that  time. 
75.000  Americans,  among  them  three  times 
as  manv  men  as  women,  hare  died  prema- 
turely as  a  result  of  heart  connected  Illnesses. 
Heart  disease  Is  the  primary  Iciller  of  middle- 
aged  American  men.  The  cost  to  the  country 
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can  be  done  to  prevent  this  national  and 
these  individual  tragedies  from  continuing, 
it  shoold  be  doDO  and  done  now.  I  believe 
the  Intersociety  Commission's  recon:mcnda- 
tlons  should  be  implemented  immediately. 
I  understand  that  you  now  hare  t>efore  you 
a  petition  filed  by  James  Turner  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Responsive  I^w,  and  P.A  T.S..  a  group 
of  Oeorge  Washington  Imw  students,  to  Im- 
plement the  recommendations.  I  am  sure  you 
are  also  aware  that  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Pood.  Nutrition  and  Health  essen- 
tially supported  such  recommendations.  I 
hope  you  will  see  fit  to  act  favorably  on  them 
very  soon. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OEOICS  kfcOOVERN, 

Chairman. 

(rrom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Dec.  le,  1970) 

PcDBaAL   Rkakt  Pankl  Abks  Ptrm-ic  To  K*T 

PEwza  Pats 

(By  Jane  E.  Brady) 

A  national  commission  of  medical  experts 
recommended  In  a  report  releaeed  yesterday 
that  Americans  make  "safe  and  reasonable" 
changes  in  tbtir  diets  to  lower  blood  choles- 
terol levels  in  the  hope  of  stemming  the  cur- 
rent "epidemic"  of  heart  disease. 

At  the  same  time,  the  commission  urged 
the  immedtaie  adoption  of  a  national  policy 
committed  to  the  prinmry  prevention  of  pre- 
mature aLherG::<lerusl6  and  Its  attendant  car- 
diova.«ular  diseases. 

Of  the  600.000  American  deaths  attributed 
to  hean  disease  each  year.  165,000  are  "pre- 
mature" deaths  occurring  In  persons  under 
the  age  of  65.  Men  are  three  times  more 
likely  than  wumen  to  »>e  the  victims  of  pre- 
mature ooronary  death. 

The  dietary  changes  recommended  yester- 
day b.  halving  of  the  current  average  dally 
consumption  of  cholesterol  and  saturated 
fats  and  a  substantial  reduction  m  total  fat 
Intake. 

To  achieve  this,  the  commlsjlon  advised 
Americans  t^  cut  down  on  egg  yolks,  butter 
fat,  fatty  meats,  organ  meats,  shellflah  and 
fat-rich  t>akca  goods  and  candles  and  to  sub- 
stitute wherever  posHlble  products  prepared 
with  unsaturated  fats.  Most  vegetable  oUs 
are  unsaturated. 

The  commission's  recommendation  was 
based  on  a  large  body  of  data  gathered  from 
both  animal  and  man  that  soiggest  that 
changes  in  the  typical  fat- rich  American 
diet  can  help  prevent  or  at  least  delay  cardin- 
vaaculsr  diseases. 

Noting  that  definitive  evidence  Mwiflng 
dietary  fat*  and  cholesterol  to  homan  heart 
disease  la  not  available,  the  oommisslon 
called  for  large-scale.  long-term,  Oovern- 
ment-sponsored  studies  to  determine  once 
and  for  all  the  effect  that  changes  In  diet 
and  other  factors  may  have  on  the  nation's 
slowly  rising  coronary  mortaUty  rate. 

Such  a  study  would  Involve  perhaps  100,000 
peraons  followed  for  five  to  10  yekirs  st  an 
estimated  cost  of  »50-mllUon  to  $100  million. 

The  commission  said  that  it  was  recom- 
mending a  change  In  diet  despite  the  lack 
of  definitive  evidence  because  "the  American 
public  would  probably  have  to  wait  at  least 
10  years  for  the  results  of  these  studies  |and] 
at  times  urgent  public  health  decisions  must 
be  made  on  the  buis  of  Incomplete  evi- 
dence." 

OTHn  "tXSK  rACTORS" 

In  addition  to  diet  and  its  effect  on  blood 
fat  levels,  the  commission  Elngled  out  high 
blood  pressure  and  cigarette  smoking  as  the 
major  "risk  factors"  leading  to  premature 
heart  disease  and  coronary  deaths.  Accord- 
in^y,  the  report  recommended  an  '•orderly 
phasing  out-  of  the  cigarette  industry  with 
strict  restraints  on  the  sale  and  advu^istng 
of  cigarettes  and  a  major  iiat:jnal  e-Tcrf  to 
detect  and  treat  victims  of  high  blood  pres- 
sure. 

The  commission,  consisting  of  lis  leading 


American  medlct.il  and  nursing  personnel, 
was  set  up  under  the  BeglonjU  Medical  Pro- 
grams to  formulate  policy  guidelines  to  pre- 
vent prclabelin^  laws  to  permit  manu-  •  ■  • 
cna'.ure  heart  disease  and  improve  care  of 
coronary  patients. 

Under  the  chalrman.'hlp  of  Dr.  trrtng 
Wright,  professor  emeritus  at  Cornell  Dnl- 
rerslty.  and  the  direction  of  Dr.  Donald  T. 
Frederickson.  the  comnilsslun  will  produce 
a  series  of  reports  in  the  coming  months  on 
other  aspects  of  coronary  care. 

The  current  report,  considered  the  com- 
mission's effort,  was  discussed  at  a  news 
conference  at  the  Blltmcre  Hotel  here  yes- 
terday. The  full  report  will  be  published  in 
this  month's  iswue  of  the  Journal,  Circulation. 

Or.  Frederickson  sununariaed  the  commis- 
sion's dietary  recommendations  as  follows: 

The  current  American  diet,  which  draws 
alx}ut  40  per  cent  of  its  calories  from  fa;, 
should  be  cut  down  to  include  no  more  than 
35  per  cent  fats;  the  saturated  fat  level, 
currently  at  16  to  20  per  cent,  should  be  cut 
In  half,  and  the  cholesterol  level,  currently 
at  600  to  750  milligrams  a  day,  should  be  no 
more  than  300  milligrams  dally. 

Foods  high  in  cholesterol  Include  egg  yolks 
and  dairy  and  snlmal  faui. 

At  the  same  time,  Dr.  Frederickson  said. 
Intake  cf  polyunsaUirated  fats  (the  olU  of 
com.  peanuu,  soybeans  and  the  like) ,  which 
currently  averages  7  per  cent  cf  calories, 
should  not  exceed  10  per  cent.  The  remidn- 
Lng  dietary  fat£  should  come  from  mono- 
unsaturated  fnts  like  olive  oil. 

CHAMCK  XIC   STAKOAUXS 

According  t.o  Dr.  Frederick  H.  Bpetetn, 
eplde:nl0icgt5t  at  the  Unl^-erslty  of  Michigan. 
such  a  dietary  change  "can  lower  senun  cho- 
lesterol by  10  to  15  per  cent." 

"At  a  conservative  estimate."  he  said,  "such 
an  effect  en  serum  cholestrol  mleht  lower  the 
incidence  of  coronary  heari  disease  by  as 
much  as  30  per  cent." 

To  help  Americana  achieve  this  dietary 
change,  the  commission  urged  that  Federal 
food  ^andards  be  changed  to  permit  the  sale 
of  processed  meat.';  and  dairy  products  In 
which  unsatujated  fata  substituted  for  sat- 
urated fats.  Under  current  standards,  for  ex- 
ample, milk  that  has  part  or  all  of  its  butter 
fat  replaced  by  vegetable  oil  must  be  called 
"imitation  m!Ik.'" 

The  commission  also  called  upon  the  Food 
and  Drug  .Administration  to  change  Its  •  •  • 
facturers  to  list  the  exact  fat  contents  of 
their  products  so  that  Americans  would  have 
a  better  Idea  of  what  they  were  eating  In  the 
■s-ay  of  lats  and  cholesterol. 

Other  risk  factors  thai  the  commission 
linked  to  premature  heart  disease  were  dia- 
'oe*,«s,  obesity,  sedentary  living,  a  family  his- 
tory of  heart  dlweawe  and  possibly  "psycholog- 
ical tensions." 

Ttpical  Fat-Rick  Amislican  Ditt  Has  Long 
Been  Suspect  xs  Hxakt  Disease  Studixs: 
Btrr  Role  or  Diets  in  Man  Is  Uncxeah 
In  1908  a.  group  of  Rusaian  reaearcheri^  dis- 
covered that  rabbits  developed  hardening  of 
the  arteries  after  eating  a  diet  laden  heavily 
wiLh  saturated  fats  and  cholesterol. 

Since  then,  tlje  relationship  between  a 
diet  high  in  saturated  fats  and  cholesterol 
and  the  artery -clogging  disease  called  athero- 
sclerosis has  been  demonstrated  over  a^d 
over  again  in  virtually  every  cjpeciea  of  labo- 
ratory animal.  In  monkeys,  the  ;ong-cerm 
result  of  such  a  diet  is  sometimes  a  fatal 
heart  atcack. 

For  man.  hoa'ever.  there  have  been  no 
studies  to  define  clearly  the  role  that  diet 
msy  play  in  the  nauon'6  heav7  Incidence  of 
hcorl  disease. 

The  reconunendatlon  made  yesterdey  that 
■ViiiericAns  adopt  a  diet  low  in  saturated  fate 
and  cholesterol  Is  based  mainly  on  the  ex- 
tensive evidence  gathered  In  lower  ■»^fn*'» 
and  on  a   wide   variety   of  indirect  human 


studies  that  point  a  finger  at  the  typical  fat- 
ri4^  American  diet  as  a  leading  cause  of 
atheroB<^eroel5  and  fatal  heart  attacks. 

THE  EfTKCT  OF  FAT 

Cholesierc'l  is  a  tasteless,  odcrlese  fatty 
alco*iol  that  forms  the  main  constituent  of 
plaques  on  the  artery  walla  that  are  known 
as  atherosclerosis.  Saturated  fau.  which  are 
hard  at  room  temperature  (saturation  refers 
to  the  Inability  ul  the  molecule  :o  accept 
any  more  hydrogen  atoms  than  It  alieady 
has),  tend  to  raise  the  level  of  cholesterol  in 
the  bloodserum. 

The  higher  the  serum  choJesierol  level.  It 
Is  believed,  the  more  likely  that  athero- 
sclerotic pl;:ques  will  form.  The  plaques  nar- 
row the  opening  of  the  arteries  and  reduce 
their  elasticity.  TTils  slows  blood  flow  and 
increases  the  likelihood  that  dots  will  form 
and  lodge  In  the  narrowed  arteries.  The  re- 
sult is  a  heart  attack  or  stroke. 

Autopsy  studies  of  more  than  31.000  per- 
sons aged  10  to  60  who  died  in  the  early 
nineteen -sixties  in  15  cities  throughout  the 
world  disclosed  that  people  in  countries 
where  the  diet  was  typically  hlgb  In  satu- 
rated fats  had  more  severe  hardening  of  the 
arteries  than  people  from  co-.mtries  with  low 
saturated  fat  diets. 

In  this  Investigation,  the  people  autxquled 
in  the  United  States  showed  the  most  severe 
atherosclerosis. 

It.OOO   ttXS    gTL'DrEP 

la  a  diet  survey  Involving  12.000  InltiaUy 
healthy  mlddle-ased  men  in  scvca  countries 
who  wert  followed  for  10  years,  the  mortality 
rates  attributed  to  heart  disease  were  closely 
correlated  wUh  the  amount  cf  saturated  fat 
m  the  dailj  diet  With  little  variation,  the 
more  saturated  fat  m  the  diet  the  higher 
wore  the  observed  coronary  death  rates 
among  the  populations  studied. 

In  east  Finland  for  example,  where  23  per 
cent  of  dietary  calories  consist  of  saturated 
fats,  th<>  coronory  death  rate  over  a  five-year 
period  w&^  220  for  each  10,000  men.  In  con- 
trast, in  Japan,  where  saturated  fats  malce 
up  only  3  per  cent  of  the  dally  caloric  intake. 
the  core  nary  death  rate  was  20  for  each 
10.000. 

Amon^  American  railrosd  employes,  whose 
die:,  constating  of  17  per  cent  sattirated  fats, 
IS  fairly  typical  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the 
coronary  death  rate  was  165  for  each  10.000. 

Other  factors.  Including  heredity,  are 
thought  tc  modify  the  effects  of  diet  on 
ser^im  cbolesterol  levels  and  heart  disease 
rate?  But  the  experience  of  migrants  from 
countries  with  low  coronary  death  rates  in- 
dicates that  diet  is  a  critical  factor. 

For  example,  as  the  Japanese  diet  became 
more  Westiemlaed  witb  migration  from  Japan 
to  Hawaii  to  California,  the  avorage  choles- 
terol levels  of  middle-aged  men  rose  from 
160  to  210  to  245  mllllgramp  for  each  100 
milliliters  of  blood  serum,  and  the  Incldenoe 
of  heart  dLsaase  rose  expotentlaUy.  The  aver- 
age middle-aged  American  mole  has  a  senim 
cholesterol  level  of  2S0  mlUlgrams. 

8MA1^  STTTDIES  CTTXD 

A  number  of  relatively  small  studies  here 
and  abroad  have  lndlcat<^d  that  lowering  the 
total  fat  In  the  diet  and  substituting  un- 
saturated for  saturated  f.'Lts  wherever  possi- 
ble can  effectively  lower  ttte  serum  cho- 
lesterol levels  In  meet  people. 

The  two-year  National  Diet-Heart  Peaal- 
blUty  Study  showed,  for  example,  that  a  low 
saturated  fat  diet  such  as  was  recommended 
yesterday  could  effect  a  10  to  IS  per  oent 
reduction  In  serum  cbolesterol  levels  of  mid- 
dle-aged men. 

Recently,  lay  reports  of  the  20-yftar  Pra- 
ir.l.,gh&m  Study  disclaimed  the  Influence  of 
die*,  on  serum  cholesterol.  HoweTor.  Dr. 
WiUlam  B.  Kannel,  director  of  the  study, 
said  that  there  was  simply  too  little  varia- 
Uoa  In  the  tmC  Intake  of  the  Pramlngham 
population  to  demonstrate  an  effect  of  diet 
on  ofaolesterol  levMs. 
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"The  men  In  FnunlDgbam.  Uke  American 
men  aA  &  whole,  oonsujne  tucit  an  overload 
of  rat  Uiat  slight  varlatlbiu  In  Cat  Intake 
an  not  reflected  la  dUIeient  choleetetol 
lerele."  Dr.  K&nnel  smld. 

Studies  In  experimental  animals  have 
shown  that  early  atheroaclerouc  plaques  will 
dlasolve  If  the  animals  are  placed  on  a  fat- 
xeetrlcted  diet.  A  few  small  btrt  long-term 
human  studies  have  Indicated  that  changing 
the  diet  to  lower  serum  cholesterol  can  also 
lower  the  risk  of  heart  disease. 

In  one  eight-year  study  of  84«  elderly 
veterans  In  Loe  Angeles,  the  coronary  mor- 
tality rate  among  men  on  a  diet  low  In  satu- 
rated fats  was  half  that  of  men  eating  their 
ief;ular  American  diet.  However,  this  study, 
and  othen  Uke  It,  tasked  statla«laU  slgnlfl- 
canoe  and  bad  severml  loopholea  In  Its  design. 

Hkakt  Sfrnnr  Onovr  Vsttt  U.S,  Pusrts 
(By  Kancy  Htcks) 
The  Intersoctety  Commission  for  Heart 
Disease  Resources,  which  yesterday  cslled  for 
a  drastic  reduction  In  the  fat  content  of  the 
American  diet  as  s  means  or  combating  pre- 
mature heart  disease.  Is  a  federally  funded 
organization  of  more  than  lOO  experu  In 
cartUova&cul.ir  disease,  epidemiology,  radiol- 
ogy, rehabilitation  and  surgery. 

The  national  commission  wss  set  up  more 
than  two  years  ago  with  funds  from  the 
Regional  Medical  Programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  report  released  yesterday  was  the  ninth 
by  the  commission,  which  plans  to  release  21 
more  before  It  dissolves  next  September, 
30  oaAFTa 
The  document  went  through  30  different 
drafts  before  It  reached  Its  final  form.  Each 
time,  copies  were  sent  to  critics  for  their 
comments  and  opinions. 

The  procedure  wss  coordinated  by  Or. 
Donald  T.  Predertckson.  project  director  <Jf 
the  commission. 

"Heart  disease  Is  the  major  cause  of  dis- 
ability In  this  country."  Dr.  Predertckson 
said  yesterday  m  explaining  the  commission's 
goals.  "This  factor  Is  much  more  Important 
than  the  death  factor. 

"If  a  mlddle-a^ed  man  develops  a  heart 
attack,  he  can  become  a  burden  to  his  family 
and  his  community.  He  win  live  for  15  years 
at  a  much  diminished  capacity. 

"It's  foolish  to  talk  about  wiping  out  heart 
disease.  We're  ne^er  going  to  do  that.  People 
have  to  die  of  something,  and  It  probably 
will  be  heart  disease.  But  we  are  trying  to 
keep  a  person  healthy  through  his  middle 
years  and  Into  retirement,"  he  said. 

DIKCCTCD    HAXLKM    PaOOaAJS 

Dr.  Predertckson,  36  years  old.  Joined  the 
commission  during  its  formation  after  serv- 
ing for  three  years  as  the  director  of  the 
health  program  In  Harlem  and  as  the  director 
or  a  smoking  control  program  for  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Health. 

He  spent  four  years  with  a  heart  disease 
control  program  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  after  graduating  from  Cornell 
Medical  School.  He  also  served  as  a  Peace 
Corps  physician  In  Pakistan. 

He  was  In  part  responsible  for  the  1966 
change  In  television  advertising  policy  that 
granted  «70-mimon  of  rree  air  time  to  re- 
sponsible health  groups  that  opposed  ciga- 
rette smoking. 

Based  on  the  information  In  yesterday's 
reports,  law  students  are  petitioning  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  to  change  the 
labeling  policies  for  fats  and  oUs. 


been  one  of  the  most  widely  respected 
and  effective  Members  In  the  history  of 
the  D.S.  Senate.  A  leader  on  many  fronts, 
he  has  personally  guided  much  of  the 
landmark  legislation  of  the  past  decade 
ranging  from  civil  rights  to  transporta- 
tion to  consumer  protection.  In  fact,  as 
author  of  "r>ark  Side  of  the  Market- 
place" and  as  the  committee  chairman 
who  first  Invited  a  young  man  by  the 
name  of  Ralph  Nader  to  testify,  he  has 
acctirately  been  credited  as  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  consumer  movement. 

When  he  discovered  that  Republican 
members  of  his  committee  were  being 
falsely  accused  of  trying  to  defeat  a 
piece  of  consiuner  legislation,  S.  1575.  the 
Hart  bill.  Senator  Maoitosok.  though  a 
national  figure  in  the  Democratic  Party 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  S.  1575.  was 
seriously  disturbed.  On  his  own  Initiative, 
he  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  John 
L.  Rose,  editor  of  the  Journal  ol  Kansas 
Pharmacy,  forwarding  a  copy  of  It  to 
me. 

.Jr.  President,  with  Senator  Maontt- 
soN's  permission.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  prlnud  In  the 
Record.  Because  of  its  clarity,  and  be- 
cause of  the  Integrity  of  its  author,  I 
submit  It  for  the  Senate's  consideration. 

There  lielng  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoso. 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Saira'ra, 

COICKZTTKK   ON   COMlSXaCI, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  IS,  1970. 
Mr.  John  L.  Ross, 
E<f<tor,  Journal  of  Kanaat  Ptiarmacy, 
Topeka,  Kans. 

DisB  Ms.  Rosz:  Tour  editorial  accualng 
Sanator  Pearson  of  participating  In  a  boy- 
cott of  Committee  executive  wwlnns  on  S. 
1575  (The  Regulation  of  Ttade  In  Drugs 
Act)  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  and 
greatly  disturbs  me.  I  have  Investigated  the 
supposed  statemenu  and  facts  leading  up 
to  the  accusation  that  the  Republicans  on 
this  Committee  boycotted  the  executive  ses- 
sion, and  I  have  found  the  report  totally 
without  substance. 

Senator  Pearson  baa  been  a  responsible 
member  of  this  committee.  He  has  never, 
within  my  experience,  been  a  party  to  any 
scheme  to  prevent  the  Oomjmlttae  from 
acting  on  S.  1575  or  any  other  bill.  He  has 
expressed  his  supjMrt  for  S.  1575  and  has 
been  ss  conscientious  In  his  attendaisce  at 
Committee  meetings  as  any  member.  I  would 
hope  that  you  would  rectify  your  tmsub- 
Btantlated  and  unjust  accusation. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WABin  O.  MAomnoN, 

Chairman. 


of  the  Secretary's  Job.  he  needed  a  man 
who  has  wide  experience  in  Government, 
Because  the  President  *  ishes  bipartisan- 
ship in  his  administration,  he  needed  a 
man  who  was  strongly  Identified  with  the 
Democratic  Party. 

Governor  Connally  fills  the  bill  on  all 
these  counts.  But  because  he  comes  from 
a  State  which  has  26  electoral  votes,  the 
so-called  political  experts  have  zeroed  In 
on  this  as  the  determining  factor  In 
making  the  appointment. 

His  credentials  as  an  effective,  knowl- 
edgeable, forceful  Cabinet  officer  were 
well  established  earlier  in  this  decade. 
His  record  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  a 
proud  one;  his  performance  as  a  three- 
term  Governor  of  Texas  earned  him  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  his  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  colleagues  of 
which  I  was  one. 

While  there  will  continue  to  be  politi- 
cal sniping  by  some.  I  firmly  believe  that 
all  those  who  are  more  Interested  in  the 
progress  we  can  malce  as  a  nation  than 
in  their  own  political  fortunes  will  ap- 
plaud this  appointment. 


LETTER  FROM  SENATOR 
MAGNUSON 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  (Mr.  MachvsoiO  has 


LET  nS  drVE  HIM  A  CHANCE 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  their 
effort  to  find  something  wrong  with  the 
President's  appointment  of  John  Con- 
nally, of  Texas,  as  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Nations  pundits  are 
cluttering  the  media  with  confusing  ac- 
cusations that  this  is  strictly  a  political 
appointment.  It  is  time  we  had  a  little 
sense. 

As  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
the  President  needed  a  forceful  and  ag- 
gressive man  who  could  explain  his  eco- 
nomic policies  to  the  Nation,  and  who 
would  enjoy  good  relations  with  Con- 
gress. Because  the  President's  proposals 
for  revenue-sharing  will  be  a  vital  part 


IT  COULD  NOT  BE  DONE 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators a  commercial  television  program 
which  turned  out  to  t)e  a  potent  instru- 
ment of  International  good  will,  and 
shows  an  important  side  of  the  American 
character  to  millions  of  people  all  over 
the  world. 

Last  April  the  American  Telephone  & 
Telegaph  Co.  presented  Lee  Marvin 
in  "It  Couldn't  Be  Done  "  This  television 
tribute  to  American  courage  and  fore- 
sight saluted  the  builders  of  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge,  the  Holland  Tunnel.  Mount 
Rushmore  Memorial,  and  many  other 
monuments  to  American  perseverance 
against  virtually  Insuperable  obstacles. 
It  was  endorsed  by  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  as  well  as  the  General 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  and  at- 
tracted some  30  million  viewers.  It  also 
attracted  the  interest  of  the  U.8.  Infor- 
mation Agency. 

Under  the  auspices  of  USIA,  "It 
Couldn't  Be  Done"  Is  now  being  prepared 
In  30  languages  for  showing  in  120  coun- 
tries. I  understand  that  virtually  all 
members  of  the  European  Broadcasting 
Union  have  declared  their  Intention  of 
scheduling  the  program  in  prime  time  In 
their  respective  countries,  fully  aware 
that  the  program  Is  a  frank — but  accu- 
rate— paean  of  praise  for  the  United 
States;  and  that  Portugal  and  Japan 
have  already  broadtiast  the  program  In 
prime  time  to  high  praise  from  the  critics 
and  general  public  alike. 

So  much  interest  In  the  feature  has 
twen  generated  In  this  country  that 
A.T.  It  T.  on  behalf  of  Its  Bell  System 
Family  Theater  vrill  rebroadcast  "It 
Couldn't  Be  Done"  on  NBC-TV  on  Feb- 
ruary 9  at  7:30  p.m. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle entitled  'Portuguese  Acclaim  VS.  TV 
Show,"  which  describes  the  impact  of  "It 
Couldn't  Be  Done"  In  Portugal,  written 
bv  the  dean  of  radio  and  television  edi- 
tors, Ben  Gross,  of  the  New  York  Dally 
News,  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  artlele 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

PoKTootTtsc  Acclaim  VS.  TV  SRow 
(By  Ben  Oross) 

It^  a  place  where  you  can  buy  a  made-to- 
measure  ahlrt  for  about  $3;  a  ftne  sporta 
Jacket  and  alacka  for  $16:  Btay  at  a  tourist 
Inn,  with  three  meala  for  two  for  less  than 
•10  a  day:  a  land  where  flowera  bloom 
throughout  the  year  in  the  q)rlng-ltke  cli- 
mate. The  name  of  this  paradise  Is  Portu- 
gal .  .  .  the  bargain  country  of  the  world 
today. 

There,  on  the  national  TV  network,  I  saw 
again  the  prize-winning  doctunentary,  "It 
Couldn't  Be  Done,''  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Unlt«d  States  Information  Service.  It  was 
hailed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Portuguese 
rlewers  and  critics  of  the  press. 

The  special,  starring  Lee  Marvin  as  host- 
narrator.  Is  a  lyrical  paean  to  American  en- 
terprise exemplified  in  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  the  Empire  State  Building 
and  other  marvels  that  onoe  drew  from  the 
cynics  the  comment.  "It  Couldn't  Be  Done." 
In  Lisbon  a  first-rate  Portuguese  commenta- 
tor presided  over  the  telecast. 

Originally  seen  over  NBC  on  April  2,  of 
this  year.  It  will  be  shown  again  over  the 
NBC-TV  network  on  Tuesday,  Pebruary  9, 
7:30  p.m.,  under  the  sponsorahtp  of  the 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company 
as  a  feature  of  Its  Bell  System  Family  The- 
ater series. 


The  Portuguese  televising  was  newsworthy 
for  two  principal  reasons.  It  was  the  premiere 
showing  abroad — it  wIU  eventually  be  seen 
In  120  foreign  countries,  dubbed  Into  30 
languages^as  a  result  of  the  enterprise  of 
the  United  States  Information  Agency,  the 
parent  organization  of  the  U5IS.  headed  by 
director  Prank  Shakespeare.  Secondly,  even 
some  of  the  commercials  were  retained  and 
^  relished  by  viewers  because  these  didn't  seem 

X  to  be  like  commercials  at  all. 

The  Portuguese  papers  praised  the  special 
for  Its  depletion  of  "American  courage  and 
daring,"  with  special  words  for  "the  technical 
brilliance"  of  Lee  Mendelson's  production. 

As  for  the  public  .  .  .  "After  seeing  this 
film,  I  understand  why  the  United  States  la 
such  a  great  country,"  said  a  front  desk  man 
at  Lisbon's  palatial  Rite  Hotel.  A  lawyer  com- 
mented: "It  was  an  Inspiring  lesson  for  all 
of  the  world,  proof  of  what  free  enterprise 
can  achieve." 

UMrrED  FARE 

There  Is  only  one  TV  network  In  Portugal. 
with  two  channels.  News  and  drama  are  Its 
most  popular  offerlngn,  with  two  American 
series.  Dlahann  Carroll's  Julia  and  Mission: 
Impossible,  among  the  leaders.  An  hour  show 
usually  has  two  Intervals  during  which  the 
commercials  are  shown. 

By  American  standards,  the  Portuigueae  TV 
fare  Is  a  limited  one.  The  four  million  view- 
ers, who  own  a  million  sets,  selling  at  an  avor- 
age  price  of  t210  (a  big  sum  over  there) .  see 
soap  operas,  women's  5howB  and  comedy  dally 
from  12:45  pjn  until  330.  From  3:30  to  7, 
the  channels  abound  in  classroom  educa- 
tional programs;  then  from  7:30  to  midnight. 
there  are  dramas,  discussion  periods,  sports 
and  some  comedy. 

An  ardent  friend  of  the  United  States, 
an  able  executive,  Dr.  Ramlro  Valad&o,  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  directors  of  Radlo-Tal«- 
visao  Portuguesa,  beads  the  broadcasting 
system.  Once  stationed  in  this  city.  Mayor 
Undsay  will  be  happy  to  hear  that  he  Is  the 
most  fervent  booster  of  our  town  1  have  ever 
encountered. 

We  met  at  a  dinner  party  of  Lisbon  govern- 
ment officials  and  diplomats  In  the  villa  of 
Stepben  w.  Baldansa,  public  affaln  officer 
of  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

Both  USIS  men.  Baldanza  and  Jack  Paw- 
cett.  cultural  attache,  who  served  as  two  of 
my  guides,  are  hard  workers,  far  removed 


from  the  State  Department  striped  paata 
"cookie  pushers"  caricatured  in  some  stories. 
Especially  outstanding  Is  Baldanza,  Ilka 
Fawcett,  a  master  of  languages,  winning 
many  friends  for  the  United  States. 

But  our  embassy  occupies  a  aomewhat 
shabby  former  apartmeot  building — more  be- 
fitting Albania  than  a  great  power  such  as 
the  United  States.  However,  across  the  street 
Is  a  spacious  library,  reflecting  every  ahade  of 
our  American  opinion.  A  cultural  center,  thla 
structure  has  a  movie  theater  and  claaarooms 
wbtfe  English  Is  taught  to  students  about 
to  enter  U.S.  unlverstclcs.  It  was  recently  the 
scene  of  a  minor  bomb  explosion  that  did 
surface  damage  and  Injured  no  ooe. 

Although  many  thick  tomes  could  be — and 
have  been — written  about  Portugal  and  Its 
beautiful  Island  possession,  Madeira,  here  are 
a  few  more  random  notes  recorded  by  a 
wandering  TV  pundit  during  his  brief  rlslt : 

Lisbon  Is  a  charming,  quaint  city  of  cen- 
turies old  palaces,  high-rise  buUdlnci.  wide 
tree-shaded  boulevards  and  ancient,  naxrow, 
cobble-stoned  streets. 

AixuazNC  paioES 

Outside  of  a  few  luxury  restaurants,  one 
may  have  a  sumptuous  dinner  with  two  wines 
for  around  (3  or  M-  Whisky  Is  expensive,  so 
are  cars,  ga&ollne,  prime  steaks  and  breakfast 
cereals.  But  crab,  shrimp,  crawflah  and  tasty 
fish  are  ridiculously  low  priced. 

A  cobbler  wUl  make  you  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
about  >6,  after  he  haa  carved  out  of  wood  a 
Last  with  exact  measurements  of  yonr  leet. 
.  .  .  Low  costs  characterize  even  ewank  Bi- 
torll,  a  Lisbon  suburb,  the  haxint  of  exiled 
royalty  and  nobility.  Ifs  a  picturesque  com- 
munity of  vivid  tropical  flowers,  sunshine, 
Atlantic  waters. 

Here  are  the  famotis  gambling  casinoa  and 
the  beautiful  main  street,  where  one  may  see 
strolling  Umberto,  the  would-be  king  of 
Italy,  and  the  pretenders  to  the  thrones  of 
Spain  and  Prance.  Monarchists  from  Home 
still  greet  Umberto  in  his  TlUa  with  bowa 
and  the  kissing  of  his  hand,  and  address  him 
as  "Your  Majesty." 

PICruaESQDE  VILLAGE 

The  picturesque  fishing  village  of  cascals 
in  the  Estorll  sector  Is  Just  as  appealing  and 
even  less  costly.  So  Is  the  Portuguese  island  of 
Madeira,  truly  an  enchanting  syzi^bony  of 
loveliness,  of  radiant  colore:  towering  green 
mountains,  deep  gorges  and  lush  green  val- 
leys. Flowers  are  everywhere — scarlet,  blue 
and  gold — banana  trees,  avocados,  vineyards, 
passion  fruit,  custard  apples  and  the  reddest 
peppers  and  tomatoes  you  e%-er  saw. 

In  the  principal  city  of  Punchal.  are  the 
famous  fruit,  blossom  and  fish  markets,  the 
latter  speclalfzlng  In  the  rare  fish — the  es- 
pada — the  most  flavorful  of  all  sea  creaturee. 
British.  German.  Scandinavians  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  Americans  loll  on  the  beachea  and 
swim  even  during  late  November.  Some  en- 
Joy  life  in  hotels — room,  bath  and  meals — for 
as  little  as  112  or  $14  a  day. 

THE  BIG   QtrESnON 

But  bow  long  will  this  last?  .  .  .  WeU. 
both  the  Hilton  and  the  Sheraton  chains  are 
now  building  hotels  there.  In  a  year  or  so 
will  come  hundreds  of  American  tourists  and 
the  Inevitable  rise  in  prices 

Yes,  Madeira  Is  still  a  paradise  .  .  .  but 
soon  enough— alas! — it  may  become  like  the 
one  teuton  wrote  about — "lost." 


ONLY  PROTOTYPES  OP  SST 
CAN  PROVE  ARGUMENTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
controversy  continues  on  the  supersonic 
transport.  I  believe  that  the  Senate 
should  support  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference report. 

I  trust  that  a  filibuster  against  the 
funding  in  the  reduced  sum  of  $310  mil- 
lion will  not  be  conducted. 


Reasonable  debate,  as  to  leng^tb  of 
time,  and  reasoned  as  to  content,  should 
prevail.  Then  the  Senate  should  vote. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Only  Prototypes  of  SST 
Can  Prove  Arguments,"  written  by  Cro^y 
S.  Noyes.  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  December  15,  1970, 
be  printed  in  the  RecoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Onlt  Pbotottfes  or  SST  Cak 

Pxovz  Asatncxim 

(By  Crosby  8.  Noyes) 

Of  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  raised 
against  the  building  of  two  prototype  models 
of  a  supersonic  transport,  or  SST,  the  weak- 
est. It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  argument  that  the 
plane  might  turn  out  to  be  an  environmental 
menace. 

It  also  Is  unquestionably  the  most  effec- 
tive of  the  objections  raised  against  golnf 
ahead  with  the  program. 

There  are  many  reasons  from  the  stand- 
point of  economics  or  national  priorities  for 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  mass  production 
of  the  SST.  But  there  would  have  been  no 
question  about  continuing  the  present  ex- 
perimental program,  e-xcept  for  the  political 
power  of  the  conservationist  lobby  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

The  arguments  of  the  conservationists  are 
weak  because  they  are  very  largely  unproveo. 
For  months,  they  have  been  arguing  that  the 
SST  would  be  an  ecological  disaster,  pollut- 
ing the  atmosphere,  tKsnbardlng  the  earth 
with  Intolerable  noise,  subjecting  passengers 
and  crews  to  a  variety  of  hazards  and  poaal- 
bly  even  bringing  about  drastic  cUmatlo 
changes  to  the  planet. 

Perhaps  they  are  right.  If  they  are.  It  will 
be  fairly  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  SST 
ought  to  be  banned,  not  only  In  the  United 
States  but  everywhere  tn  the  world.  Even 
those  who  doubt  the  validity  of  some  of  tb* 
arguments  have  accepted  tbe  idea  of  legal  re- 
strictions on  overland  tUgbts  which  would 
produce  sonic  booms  and  on  excesslTe  airport 
noise  levels, 

Yet  untU  the  fears  of  the  environmental- 
ists have  been  demonstrated  by  the  perfonn- 
ance  of  the  two  prototype  models.  It  would 
aeem  premature  to  scarp  the  program  alto- 
gether. It  15.  In  fact,  a  UUie  as  If  Columbus 
had  decided  against  setting  saU  for  fear  of 
falling  off  the  edge  of  the  world. 

Nor  will  the  world  be  much  protected  from 
disaster  by  any  restrictions  Imposed  by  the 
United  SUtes  Senate.  The  British.  French 
and  Russians  already  are  busily  flight  testing 
their  own  models  of  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. If  these  teats  have  turned  up  any  seri- 
ous environmental  problems,  the  rest  of  the 
world  has  yet  to  be  told  about  them.  And 
the  suggestion  that  the  American  version  of 
the  SST  would  greatly  Increase  whatever  risk 
may  be  Involved  Is  hardly  Justified. 

Certainly,  the  notion  that  tbe  construc- 
tion of  a  supersonic  prototype  would  precipi- 
tate some  kind  of  immediate  and  Irreversible 
environmental  c&tastrophe  Is  absurd  on  the 
face  of  It.  Whatever  genuine  threat  to  the 
environment  may  be  involved,  the  best  way 
— indeed,  the  only  way — of  identifying  the 
threat,  assessing  tbe  potential  baaard  and 
possibly  correcting  It  is  to  butld  the  proto- 
type planes. 

In  fact,  however,  the  Implication  that  the 
SST  represents  an  excursion  into  a  wholly 
unexplored  area  of  technology  is  quite 
wrong.  Supersonic  flight  has  been  a  reality 
for  nmny  years  and  many  thousands  of  mili- 
tary aircraft  have  created  none  of  tbe  night- 
marish problems  that  tbe  envlronmentollsta 
describe.  The  difference  with  the  SST  Is  only 
one  of  alze  of  tbe  Individual  aircraft  and 
total  numbers  involved. 

Opponents  of  the  SST  have  argued  that. 
unJesa  the  project  Is  stopped  in  Its  experl- 
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mantal  stags.  It  wUl  b*  f»r  more  dllBcult  to 
stop  It  later  on.  even  If  the  danger  to  the 
environment  becomes  manifest.  Once  the 
commitment  Is  made  on  the  prototypea.  they 
feel,  and  many  more  mllllona  of  dollars 
spent,  the  construction  of  fleets  of  super- 
sonic transports  will  be  Inevitable.  regartUess 
or  the  consequences. 

This  Is  a  curiously  fatallsUc  argtunent 
which  the  opponents  of  the  S8T.  If  they  have 
their  way.  will  do  much  to  duprove.  A  cut- 
off of  funds  for  prototype  development  at 
this  stage  would.  In  fact,  undo  many  years 
of  research  and  development  and  scrap  a 
project  on  which  bUtlons  of  dollars  have 
been  Invested. 

In  this  cormecUon  also.  It  Is  Interesting  to 
note  that  the  British  and  French,  whose  pro- 
gram u  far  more  advanced  than  ours,  are 
seriously  reassessing  Uie  feasibility  of  mass- 
producing  the  Concorde  version  of  the  SST 
on  purely  economic  grounds. 

Surelv,  If  the  American  program  can  be 
stopped'  In  Its  tracks  on  the  basis  of  vague 
ecologlcaj  apprehensions.  It  clearly  can  be 
stopped  or  modified  later  on  If  the  apprehen- 
sions prove  valid.  If  thU  Is  necessary,  how- 
ever. It  should  be  done  as  a  matter  of  Inter- 
national agreement  and  not  as  the  unilateral 
decision  of  a  small  gioup  of  American  leg- 
islators. 


DRUG  ABUSE  IS  A  NATIONAL 
EPIDEMIC 
Bir.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out Uie  Nation,  community  alter  com- 
munity is  making  the  sad  and  shocking 
discovery  that  tirug  abase  and  narcotic 
addiction  are  not  the  exclusive  afflictions 
of  specific  social  and  economic  groups; 


nor  Is  drug  dependence  confined  to  the 
decaying  centers  of  our  major  metro- 
politan areas. 

The  fact  is  that  drug  abuse  Is  a  na- 
tional epidemic.  It  is  a  pervasive  and  in- 
sidious influence  in  every  sector  of  this 
Nation  and  chooses  its  victims  indiscrim- 
inately— save  perhaps  for  the  particular 
^-ulnerability  of  youth. 

It  is  also  very  apparent  that  narcotics 
and  increasing  drug  trafBc  have  not  Ijeen 
effectively  controlled  by  law  enforcement 
and  harsh  punishment  alone.  While 
strong  laws  and  firm  enforcement  are 
necessary  to  deal  with  the  criminal  net- 
worlc  of  distribution,  they  have  been  un- 
able to  innoculate  the  potential  user 
from  the  virulence  of  dnig  dependence. 

An  effective  drug  control  program  will 
require  the  massive  and  total  commit- 
ment of  our  entire  society — positive  ac- 
tion at  each  level  of  government,  the 
efforts  of  the  private  sector,  and  the 
knowledgeable  assistance  of  individual 
citizens. 

One  of  the  resources  which  is  vital  In 
any  serious  community  effort  to  under- 
stand and  control  drus  dependence  and 
narcotics  addiction  is  the  availability  of 
educational  materials  for  distribution  to 
a  tvlde  variety  of  groups  and  individuals. 
The  failure  to  make  readily  available  au- 
thoritative, e.xplicit  informational  books, 
articles,  and  pamphlets  that  explain  the 
issues  surrounding  the  drug  problem  in 
an  easily  understandable  fashion  to  par- 
ents, educators,  civic  leaders,  and  youth 


themselves,  has  hindered  the  reasoned 
development  of  effective  local  drug  abuse 
programs  and  the  establishment  of  ef- 
fective communication  and  mutually  re- 
spectful dialog  within  any  individual 
community  or  family. 

To  help  meet  the  need  of  all  elements 
of  the  community,  both  adults  and  the 
younger  members,  for  a  snurce  of  ac- 
curate readable  information  I  have  as- 
sembled a  brief  list  of  pan'phlete,  books, 
manuals.  Illms,  and  other  material 
which  are  now  available  from  reputable 
organizations  with  legitimate  Interests 
in  the  area  of  drug  education  and  con- 
trol programs.  These  groups  include  vari- 
ous departments  and  agencies  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  in  particular  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  and 
private  organizations  such  as  the  Nation- 
al Coordmating  Council  of  Drug  Abuse 
Education  and  Information  and  the 
United  Methodist  Church,  as  well. 

This  Ust  is  certainly  not  an  exclusive 
one.  It  does  provide,  however,  the  source 
for  readily  understandable,  free,  or  inex- 
pensive materials  that  have  been  select- 
ed for  their  suitability  for  first,  schools 
and  civic  groups,  second,  parents  and 
adults,  three,  youths,  14-18.  and  fourth, 
young  adults. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Ust  of  educational  mate- 
rials be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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THE  US.-U.S.SJI.  FISHERIES 
AGREEMENT 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  past  2  weeks  the 
State  Department  htis  been  negotiating 
tvlth  tlie  Soviet  Union  on  an  agreement 
on  certain  fishery  problems  on  the  high 
seas  in  the  western  areas  of  the  middle 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  was  effective  from 
January  1,  1969  to  December  31,  1970. 

Last  Friday  a  new  agreement,  to  be 
effective  from  Januar)'  1,  1971  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1972.  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Like  tlie  agreement  before  it,  the  new 
agreement  largely  protects  only  fisheries 
in  the  northern  United  States  and  does 
not  properly  protect  fisheries  in  southern 
waters.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  fisheries  off  ot  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina  which  depend  upon 
menhaden  and  river  herring  to  a  large 
extent. 

Our  North  Carolina  fishermen  ur- 
gently requested  that  menhaden  and 
river  herring  off  our  coast  be  added  to 
the  list  of  fish  prohibited  from  harvest 
by  the  Soviets.  In  its  final  form  the 
agreement  signed  last  Friday  by  State 
Department  negotiators  provides  our 
fishermen  no  effective  protection  what- 
soever and  I  am  dismayed  to  have  to 
report  It  contains  a  new  proi'lsion  which 
will  actually  be  restrictive  on  our  own 
fishermen. 

First,  let  us  look  at  the  agreement  on 
menhaden.  It  was  decided  to  restrict 
both  United  States  and  Soviet  fishing  of 
menhaden  between  January  and  April 
outside  the  12-mile  limit  and  to  extend 
the  geographical  area  of  protection  from 
Cape  Hatteras  farther  south  to  Cape 
Fear. 

The  State  Department  officials  view 
these  as  major  concessions  by  the  Soviets 
and  as  a  beginning  step  toward  provid- 
ing year-round  protection  for  men- 
haden. This  vletvpolnt,  however,  ■will  be 
valid  if  menhaden  need  protection  only 
from  January  to  April  outside  the  12- 
mile  limit. 

Representatives  of  the  fishing  indus- 
tries of  North  Carolina — some  of  whom 
were  not  invited  to  submit  their  thoughts 
or  suggestions  concerning  airreement 
proi'lsions.  by  tlie  way — tell  me  that  such 
an  assumption  is  Just  not  valid — that  the 
main  fishing  season  is  after  April  and 
that  our  boats  do  indeed  go  beyond  the 
12-mlle  limit.  Seen  in  this  light,  uhe 
agreement  provisions  on  menhaden  seem 
both  almost  meaningless  and  at  the  same 
time  uimecessarily  restrictive  to  the 
United  States  during  the  time  between 
Januar>'  and  April  when  our  own  boats 
would  be  restricted  from  fishing  men- 
haden outside  the  12-mile  limit. 

State  Department  officials,  now  aware 


of  the  Question  of  the  extent  of  U.S.  fish- 
ing outside  the  12-mile  limit,  have  said 
that  a  study  will  be  conducted  on  this 
subject  ond  that,  depending  on  the  re- 
suits  of  this  study,  the  matter  could  be 
reopened  in  January  when  the  Soviets 
return  to  negotiate  on  Pacific  coast 
fisheries. 

I  might  add  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Soviet  Union  reports  that  it  Is  catch- 
ing no  menhaden  at  all  while  the  United 
States  has  recorded  a  catch  for  1970  of 
167,000  tons.  Yet  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
fuses to  agree  to  continue  catching  no 
menhaden. 

Now,  river  herring:  During  1970  the 
Soviet  Union  has  caught  approximately 
10.000  tons  while  the  U.S.  catch  was  only 
one-third  larger  at  15.400  tons. 

No  protection  at  all  is  given  in  the 
agreement  to  river  herring,  a  fish  whose 
spawning  and  simival  is  wholly  depend- 
ent upon  the  U.S.  fresh  water  streams 
Sowing  into  our  coastal  areas. 

State  Department  ofBclals  report  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  agreed  to  restrict 
their  catch  of  river  herring  and  is  will- 
ing to  discuss  the  amount  of  reduction 
of  their  catch  at  the  January  meeting. 
They  also  indicate  that  the  Soviets  will 
enforce  any  such  agreement  immedi- 
ately. 

The  State  Department  feels  that  sufll- 
cient  protection  can  be  agreed  upon  In 
January  before  the  peak  season  for  fi.sh- 
ing  river  herring  begins  in  February  and 
March.  Of  course,  there  is  no  guarantee 
of  this. 

I  understand  the  position  of  the  State 
Department  in  feeling  that  any  agree- 
ment protecting  some  fish  Is  better  than 
no  agreement  at  all. 

However,  I  think  that  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  our  prime  consideration 
is  the  v.-ise  conscr%'atlon  of  the  fisheries 
off  of  our  own  coast  and  that  much  is 
at  stake.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  amount 
of  fishing  a  stock  can  sustain  and  it 
seems  as  though  the  coastal  nation 
should  be  the  one  to  make  decisions  to 
protect  these  fish. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years  our  fisher- 
men have  voluntarily  reduced  their 
cctches  of  menhaden — sometimes  as 
much  as  50  percent— in  order  to  relieve 
the  pressure  on  that  species  so  that  num- 
bers would  not  get  tlrastlcally  low  and 
threaten  the  future  supply. 

As  for  river  herring,  our  fishermen 
have  noticed  a  definite  decline  in  the 
stock  since  the  Soviets  began  their  fish- 
ing operations.  There  seems  to  be  no 
question  that  protection  is  needed  and 
is  needed  now. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  nole  that 
a  fishing  agreement  exists  between  the 
United  States  and  Poland,  and  in  that 
agreement  river  herring  and  menhaden 


are  included  among  those  fish  that  the 
Poles  may  not  catch. 

It  seems  that  the  State  Department's 
questions  concerning  the  extent  of  men- 
haden fishing  beyond  the  12-mile  limit 
point  up  a  lack  of  data  on  fishing  oper- 
ations as  well  as  on  the  migratory  pat- 
terns of  the  fish.  Surely  complete  and 
accurate  data  and  a  wide  range  of  (pin- 
ion from  the  fishing  industry  Is  vital 
to  the  participants  in  negotiations  and 
every  effort  to  obtain  such  Information 
should  be  made  before  negotiations 
begin. 

Once  again  I  would  like  to  express  my 
opposition  to  the  restriction  on  UJS. 
menhaden  fisheries  outside  the  12-mile 
limit  and  the  failure  to  include  protec- 
tion for  river  herring  under  the  2-year 
fi.'.hing  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  compli- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  on  his  statement  and 
concur  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  the  flsMng  agreement 
concluded  Friday  by  the  United  States 
Find  the  Soviet  Union  falls  short  of  the 
protections  which  this  country  has  a 
right  and  responsibility  to  demand  for  its 
fishing  industry.  At  no  time  in  our  his- 
tory has  that  Industry  faced  a  graver 
threat  as  a  result  of  the  activities  of 
hundreds  of  large  foreign  fishing  vessels 
operating  Just  outside  our  12-mile  pro- 
tective zcnc.  In  my  Judgment,  that  threat 
is  not  met  by  this  agreement. 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  coastal  State  of  Vir- 
ginia is  the  failure  to  adequately  protect 
river  herring  and  menhaden.  These  two 
species  are  mainstays  in  the  livelihood 
of  thousands  of  small  fishermen  who 
have  voluntarily  restricted  their  own  op- 
erations In  the  Interest  of  conservation. 
However,  their  efforts  are  being  undone 
and  the  whole  future  of  the  Industry 
Jeopardized  by  the  increasing  activities 
of  the  Soviet  fleet. 

The  Soiaet  harvest  of  river  herring, 
for  example,  has  grown  tenfold  in  S 
years — from  a  thousand  tons  at  the  time 
this  agreement  was  first  negotiated  to 
10.3  thousand  tons  today.  The  American 
catch  has  shown  a  corresponding  decline 
over  the  same  periijd. 

There  is  as  yet  no  comparable  foreign 
fishing  of  menhaden  but  that  situation 
could  change  at  any  time  and  there  is 
little  in  this  agreement  to  prevent  It. 

I  ask  vmanlmous  consent  to  make  a 
part  of  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  a  table  ccsnparing  Soviet  and 
VS.  catches  of  river  herring,  menhaden, 
and  other  fish  from  the  years  1963  to 
September  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Soviet 
fishing  fleet  has  been  gradually  shifting 
Its  focus  away  from  the  species  pro- 
tected by  the  1967  agreement  to  those 
fish  which  are  still  unprotected,  espe- 
cially river  herring.  Yet  that  fish  Is  as 
much  a  national  resource  as  any  of  those 
Included  In  the  existing  agreement.  It 
Is  an  anadromous  species  whose  spawn- 
ing and  survival  Is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  VS.  fresh  water  streams  flow- 
ing Into  the  coastal  areas.  Without  those 
Inland  waters  there  simply  would  be  no 
river  herring  at  all.  The  United  States 
has  every  right  to  Insist  that  the  Rus- 
sians abstain  from  systematic  fishing  of 
the  species. 

Much  the  same  case  can  be  made  for 
Atlantic  menhaden  which  has  been  har- 
vested solely  by  OS.  fishermen  for  more 
than  100  years  Although  it  Is  a  migra- 
tory species.  It  too  depends  for  its 
spawning  and  survival  on  XJS.  estuarlne 
areas.  VS.  companies  which  harvest  the 
menhaden — and  we  have  some  of  the 
largest  concerns  In  the  States  of  Vir- 
ginia— have  curtailed  their  Atlantic 
fishing  operations  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent during  the  past  2  or  3  years  in  the 
interest  of  relieving  the  pressure  on  this 
resource. 

In  June  1970.  the  United  States 
reached  an  agreement  with  Poland  un- 
der which  the  Poles  wUl  abstain  from 
any  systematic  fishing  of  river  herring 
or  menhaden.  The  United  States  should 
have  demanded  a  similar  agreement 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  but  what  it  set- 
tled for  Instead  was  an  understanding 
that  the  river  herring  question  would  be 
discussed  In  future  meetings  and  an 
agreement  that  both  countries  would 
refrain  from  catching  menhaden  during 
the  months  of  January  through  April. 

This  latter  provision  Is  a  small  step 
forward  in  the  sense  that  the  Soviets 
are  for  the  first  time  acknowledging 
the  need  for  some  restraint  in  menhaden 
fishing.  But.  the  fact  of  the  matter  la 
that  the  Soviets  today  are  catching  no 
menhaden  so  they  have  given  up  noth- 
ing In  exchange  for  the  restrictions 
placed  upon  VS.  fishermen. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  the  dlfB- 
culty  of  negotiating  any  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  especially  In  an  area 
as  ill-defined  as  fishing  rights.  I  am 
certain  that  Ambassador  McKeman  did 
his  very  best  to  win  Soviet  agreement 


and  I  would  not  denigrate  the  progress 
which  he  was  able  to  make.  Perhaps 
what  these  negotiations  show  most 
clearly  is  the  inadequacy  of  this  Ap- 
proach to  the  problem. 

In  any  event.  I  am  deeply  disapponted 
by  the  failure  to  provide  more  adequate 
protection  for  river  herring  and  men- 
haden. In  view  of  the  serious  threat  to 
these  species,  I  believe  the  United  States 
should  continue  to  press  its  demand  for 
lull  protection  of  these  fishing  resources. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  United  States  is  offering  in  return 
for  this  Soviet  agreement  certain  port 
and  aixjhorage  rights  valued  by  the  Soviet 
fishing  fleet.  The  agreement  signed  Fri- 
day renews  the  right  of  the  Soviets  sub- 
ject to  implementing  regulation,  to  visit 
cerUin  VS.  ports  and  It  approximately 
doubles  the  area  in  which  Soviet  vessels 
will  be  permitted  to  anchor  and  conduct 
loading  operations. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  these  talks  will  be  resumed  in  Jan- 
uary in  Washington  principally  to  nego- 
tiate an  agreement  affecting  fishing 
rights  oB  our  Pacific  coast.  However,  It 
is  understood  the  river  herring  question 
«-Ul  be  reopened  at  that  time  and  that  the 
United  States  will  again  ask  for  a  re- 
duction in  the  fishing  of  this  species. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  agreement 
signed  on  December  11  by  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  and  a  letter  to 
me  from  Ambassador  McKeman  be 
printed  In  the  Rkord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  agree- 
ment and  letter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AQBZXMZirT     BKTWEXN'     THZ     QoVrKNMS?fT     OF 
TKS    tjNrTED    STATXS    OF    AMXUCA     AND    THT 

OoviaHuxKfT    or    thi    tJMiow    or    Sovirx 

SOCIALIHT    REPiraUCa    ON    CrarTAlN    FiSBEiT 

Psoatncs  on  thx  High  Ssas  tn  thz  West- 
cut  Ajuas  of  thb  Middlk  Atlantic  Oczam 
The  Cjovcmment  of  the  tjnlted  States  of 
America  and  the  Qovemment  of  the  DnJon  of 
Soviet  Socl&iiBt  Republics, 

Considering  it  desirable  that  the  flaherles 
Id  the  Western  areas  or  the  high  seas  In 
the  Middle  Atlantic  Ocean  be  conducted  on 
a  rational  basts  with  due  attention  to  their 
mutual  interests,  proceeding  from  generally 
recognized  principles  of  International  law. 
Considering  it  neceesarr  to  conduct  the 
fisheries  In  the  said  areas  with  due  consid- 
eration of  the  state  of  fish  stocks,  based  on 
the  results  of  scientific  investigations,  for 
the  purpose  of  ensuring  the  maintenance  of 


maxlmiun  sustainable  yields  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  said  fisheries. 

Taking  into  account  the  need  for  expand- 
ing and  coordinating  scientific  research  In 
the  field  of  fiBberles  and  the  exchange  of 
scientific  data. 
Have  agreed  on  the  following: 
1.  The  Government  of  the  United  Stat«s 
of  America  and  the  CJovernment  of  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  consider 
It  desirable  to  expand  research  pertaining 
to  the  species  of  fish  of  Interest  to  both  par- 
ties, on  a  national  basis  as  well  as  In  the 
form  of  coordinated  research  according  to 
agreed  programs.  The  competent  agencies 
of  both  Oovemments  shall  ensure  the  fol- 
lowing, at  least  on  an  annual  basis: 

a.  An  exchange  of  scientific  and  statisti- 
cal data,  published  works  and  the  results 
of  fishery  research; 

b.  Meetings  of  scientists  and.  In  appro- 
priate cases,  the  participation  of  the  scien- 
tists of  each  Government  In  fishery  research 
conducted  on  the  research  vessels  of  the 
other  Government. 

Each  Government  wlU  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  that  its  competent  agenclea 
conduct  the  corresponding  fishery  research 
and  develop  the  moet  rational  fishing  tech- 
nology lu  accordance  with  a  coordinated 
program,  which  has  been  developed  by  the 
scientists  of  both  countries. 

3.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Government  of  the  Un- 
ion of  Soviet  Socialist  RepubUcs.  for  the 
purpose  of  reproduction  and  maintenance 
of  fish  stocks,  will  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures to  ensure  that  their  citizens  and  ves- 
sels wlU : 

a.  HefttOn  from  fishing  during  the  period 
from  January  1  through  April  15,  to  ensurs 
access  of  red  hake  and  silver  hake  to  the 
spawning  grounds  and  to  protect  certain 
winter  concentrations  of  scup  and  flounders; 
said  abstention  will  apply  to  an  area  of  the 
Mid-Atlantic  bounded  by  straight  Unes  oon- 
necting  the  following  coordinates  In  tbe 
order  listed: 

North  Latitude  Wat  Longitude 

40-06-  71'40' 

39'50-  71'40' 

3TS0'  74'00' 

37*50"  74'2S' 

38-24'  73'44' 

38'40'  72"SJ' 

b.  Refrain  from  Increasing  the  catch  of  red 
hake,  silver  bake,  scup,  flounders,  and  black 
sea  bass  above  tbe  1967  levels  In  tbe  waters 
situated  west  and  south  of  Sub-area  6  of  the 
Convention  area  of  the  1949  International 
Convention  for  the  Northwest  Atlantic  Fish- 
eries and  north  of  34'  North  Latitude; 

c.  Refrain,  in  the  waters  speclfled  In  sub- 
paragraph b  of  this  paragraph,  from  con- 
ducting specialized  fisheries  for  scup  and 
flounders  in  aU  Instances,  and  from  Increa*- 
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Ing  their  Incidental  catch  of  these  spedee, 
that  Lb,  the  catch  taken  unintentlonaUy 
when  conducting  specialized  flfihsrles  for 
other  species : 

d.  Refrain,  m  the  waters  spedfled  In  sub- 
paragraph  b  of  this  paragraph,  from  fishing 
menhaden  during  the  period  from  January  1 
through  April  3D: 

e.  The  provisions  of  sub-paragraphs  a,  b. 
and  c  of  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
vessels  under  110  feet  in  length,  nor  to  Tea- 
sels fishing  for  crustaoea  or  moUuscs. 

3.  Both  Ooveroments  wlU  take  appropriate 
measures  to  ensure  that  their  citizens  and 
vessels  will,  in  the  waters  oovered  by  this 
Agreement,  conduct  their  fishing  with  due 
regard  for  the  conaarration  of  the  stocks  of 
fish. 

4.  Fishing  vessels  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  may  conduct  loading  op- 
erations In  the  waters  of  the  nine-mile  flsh- 
•ry  Eone  contiguous  to  tbe  tamtorlal  sea 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing are«8  bounded  by  straight  imes  con- 
necting the  ooordlnat«s  In  the  order  listed: 

&   during  the  period   from  November   15 

through  May  16 

North  Latitude  West  Longitude 

40'44'00"  7a*37'00" 

40'3800"  7a"a7'00" 

40*84'3l"  7a"40'00" 

40"33'41"  73'4e'3B" 

40-33-33"  73'63*36" 

40*a«'64"  7a'M'38'* 

40'40'65"  7a'40'00*' 

b.  during  the  period  from  September   15 
through  May  16 
North  Latitude 

30-3g'O6" 

39'36'Oe" 

39"33'30" 

8»-35'30*' 


West  Lonffitude 
74'0a'0«" 
73*55'34" 
78  •67' IB" 
74"04'00" 


5.  Pishing  vessels  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  may  fish  during  the  pe- 
riod from  January  1  through  March  31,  with- 
in the  nine-mile  fishery  zone  contiguous  to 
tb«  twrltorial  sea  of  the  United  States  of 
Anurlca.  in  the  waters  bounded  by  straight 
lines  connecting  the  following  coordinates  in 
the  order  listed: 


North  Latitude 
40'40'56" 
40*34'31" 
40'3a'41" 
40'33'33" 
40'3e'64" 


Weat  Loiiffttude 
7a'40'00" 
73«40'00" 

7a'4fl'3e" 

73'63'36' 

7a-B3'a6- 


6.  Each  Qovemment  will,  within  the  scope 
of  lu  domestic  laws  and  regoilatlons,  facili- 
tate entry  into  approprlst«  ports  for  fishing 
and  fishery  research  vessels  of  the  other  Oov- 
emment.  This  shall  apply  with  respect  to  the 
procedure  for  presenting  crew  lists  for  the 
above-mentioned  vessels  and  to  the  provid- 
ing of  fresh  water,  fuel  and  provisions. 

7.  Under  conditions  of  force  majeure,  each 
Oovemment  will,  within  tbe  scope  of  its 
domestic  laws  and  regulations,  facilitate 
entry  of  fishing  and  fishery  research  vessels 
into  Its  respective  open  ports  after  appro- 
priate notification  has  been  given. 

a.  Both  Oovemments  consider  It  useful  to 
arrange,  when  appropriate,  for  visits  of  rep- 
resentatives of  fishermen's  organisations  of 
the  two  countries  to  each  other's  fishing  ves- 
sels operating  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Middle  Atlantic.  Such  visits  may  be  arranged 
OQ  mutually  agreeable  terms  determined  In 
each  particular  case  by  the  Regional  Director 
of  the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service  m 
Olouoester.  Mass aob use tts  and  the  chiefs  of 
the  joint  fieet  expeditions  of  the  Main  Ad- 
ministrations "ZAPRTBA"  or  "SSVRTBA"  as 
appropriate. 

9.  Nothing  in  this  Agreement  shall  be  in- 
terpreted as  prejudicing  the  vlewa  of  either 
Gorenunent  with  regard  to  freedom  of  tlab- 
iBff  on  the  higti  seas  or  to  traditional 
tUherlea. 


10.  This  Agreement  constitutes  an  exten- 
slon  and  modlflcation  of  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Agreement  between  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics signed  In  Washington  on  Deoemberr  13, 
1968.  Tbe  present  Agreement  shall  enter  into 
force  on  January  1,  1971  and  shall  remain  in 
force  through  December  31,  1973.  At  the  re- 
quest of  either  Oovemment,  repreaentativea 
of  tbe  two  Governments  will  meet  at  a  mutu- 
ally convenient  time  with  a  view  to  modify- 
ing the  present  Agreement.  In  any  event,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  two  Oovemments  will 
meet  at  a  mutually  convenient  time  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  period  of  validity  of 
this  Agreement  to  review  tbe  operation  of 
this  Agreement  and  to  decide  on  future  ar- 
rangemenu. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  the  undersigned, 
being  duly  authorised  for  this  purpose,  have 
signed  this  Agreement. 

DONE  m  Washington,  E>ecember  11.  1B70. 
in  duplicate,  in  English  and  RusaiaD,  both 
texts  being  equally  authentic. 

Dkfartmknt  or  Statz, 
Waahinffton.  D.C..  December  12, 1970. 
Hon.  William  B.  Sponc,  Ja., 
U.S.  Senate.  WaghiTigton,  D.C. 

Mr  Deas  SKNATOa:  Thank  you  for  jrour 
letter  of  December  4,  1970  oODeemlng  the 
US/USSR  fishery  negoUatlons  which  have 
been  going  on  for  the  past  two  weeks.  I 
appreciate  your  interest  In  this  matter  and 
would  be  delighted  to  discuss  the  problem 
with  you  In  greater  depth  at  your  conven- 
ience. 

I  am  enclosing  the  news  releafie  on  the 
agreement.  I  win  send  you  a  summary  of 
Its  features  In  a  few  days.  Also,  I  am  sending 
jrou  a  copy  of  the  "New  York  Times"  article 
which  X  find  in  this  morning's  ps^per. 

To  complaints  that  we  did  not  bargain 
hard  enough  during  the  course  of  this  nego- 
tiation, my  answer  woul '  be  that  the  agree- 
ment provides  for  additional  protection  in 
one  way  or  another  to  all  major  species  of 
economic  importance  to  the  United  States 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  with  the  exception 
of  river  herring.  In  the  case  of  river  herring, 
I  spent  well  over  one-half  of  the  entire  ne- 
gotiation discussing  this  one  species  and 
I  finally  concluded  that  the  Soviets  were  not 
In  a  position  to  concede  nibstantlally  on  this 
^wcles  at  this  time,  which  again  one  must 
remember,  they  are  fishing  well  out  on  the 
high  seas  beyond  the  Jurisdictional  limits 
of  the  United  States.  I  used  every  trick  of 
the  trade  to  encourage  them  to  rescdve  this 
dlfllcult  question  without  success.  On  tbe 
other  hand,  the  Soviet  negotiators  clearly 
and  unequivocally  indicated  that  they  would 
be  willing  to  resolv^  the  problem  at  an  early 
date  and  we  agreed  to  meet  on  this  subject 
in  January  1971,  approximately  one  month 
from  now. 

There  la  an  agreed  report  of  omr  negotia- 
tions which  goes  beyond  the  agreement  to 
meet  on  tbe  river  herring  problem.  Tbe 
Soviets  further  agreed  with  us  that  there 
was  a  critical  problem  with  river  herring 
and  that  when  we  meet  in  January  or  early 
February  they  would  be  prepared  to.  at  the 
very  least,  reduce  their  take  of  this  species 
In  the  offshore  waters.  I  consider  this  some 
progress  but,  of  course,  It  does  not  resolve  the 
problem.  I  might  add  that  this  problem  be- 
comes acute  in  about  February.  The  maj<n- 
peak  of  Soviet  fishing  fo  that  ^ecles  occurs 
in  March  with  a  leaser  catch  in  both  February 
and  April.  I  feel  confident  that  we  will  be 
able  to  resolve  this  issue  when  we  meet  In 
January. 

We  had  representatives  from  the  fishing 
industry  of  most  of  the  Atlantic  coast  states 
below  Cape  Ood.  and  these  advisers  with 
State  Fish  and  Oame  officials  on  the  whole 
were  quite  pleased  with  the  agreement.  It  la 
oertalnly  true  that  the  menhaden  and  rlw 
hearing  people  desired  the  Soviets  to  oocn- 
mlt  theznselves  to  completely  abstain  tran 


fishing  both  menhaden  and  river  herring. 
This  was  the  United  States  Oovemnunfs 
position  during  most  of  the  negotiations. 

When  It  became  cleax  that  this  was  not 
possible  to  achieve,  we  then  sought  as  much 
protection  as  we  possibly  could  get.  I  am 
satisfied  that  substantial  benefits  to  our 
fisheries  were  achieved  under  the  agreement. 
To  the  claim  by  some  that  the  agreement 
gives  us  less  In  terms  of  protection  than  we 
gained  in  our  discussions  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Poland,  my  answer  is  that  that  is 
quite  true,  but  otir  concessions  to  the  Soviets 
in  return  for  the  benefits  gained  were  negli- 
gible. No  concessions  for  n*htng  or  loading 
or  further  concessions  on  facllltetlon  of  port 
calls  were  made  to  the  Soviet*  In  the  area 
from  New  York  south.  The  only  concession 
given  the  Soviet  Union  for  the  several  sub- 
stantial concessions  received  by  the  Soviet 
States  was  an  increased  area  of  loading  and 
tinloadlng  for  their  ships  between  six  and 
twelve  miles  off  Long  Island  dxirlng  the  win- 
ter months.  We  did.  however,  commit  our- 
selves to  consider  further  facilitation  of  port 
calls  In  the  southern  Mld-Atlanilc  area  prtK 
viding  we  can  find  a  satisfactory  soluUon  to 
the  river  herring  problem  which  Is  so  im- 
portant to  the  industry  of  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia. 

I  have  written  you  in  some  detail  because 
of  your  great  interest  and  the  particular  in- 
terest of  VirginU  flabennen.  Please  feel  free 
to  call  upon  me  if  I  can  be  of  further  assist- 
ance to  you  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

DOHALD  I^  McKKIMAM. 

Specie/  Aniatant  for  Fisherte*  antf  Wild- 
life to  the  Searttary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ELLY 

Mr.  ORIPPrN.  Mr.  Prefiident.  tomor- 
row members  of  the  Michigan  congres- 
sional delegation  will  honor  Mrs.  Elly 
Peterson,  the  leading  lady  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  at  a  luncheon  in  tbe 
Vandenberg  room  of  the  Capitol. 

The  luncheon  la  our  way  of  attying 
"Thank  you"  and  Indicating  our  great  af- 
fection for  Elly.  Through  the  years  we 
In  Michigan  have  known  and  loved  her 
as  an  Indomitable  worker  at  all  levels 
of  the  party. 

A  number  of  years  ago.  in  recognition 
of  her  political  astuteness  and  leader- 
ship ability,  Michigan  RepubUcans  chose 
her  as  State  chairman — the  first  woman 
ever  to  be  designated  State  chainnan  in 
either  major  party. 

We  love  her  today  more  than  ever,  if 
possible;  and  we  are  saddened  that  she 
has  decided  to  retire,  although  she  has 
earned  retirement  many  times  over.  As 
of  January  I,  she  is  concluding  her  serv- 
ice boUi  as  assistant  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Natioiml  Committee  and  as  Re- 
publican national  committeewoman  from 
Michigan. 

In  her  long  service  to  the  party,  EUy 
has  won  tbe  respect  of  the  Nation's  polit- 
ical leaders.  Her  persistence  and.  indeed, 
something  of  her  unwavering  spirit,  are 
reflected  in  an  article  by  Richard  H. 
Ryan  appearing  in  the  Detroit  News  on 
December  6.  Mr.  Rs-an.  a  member  of  the 
newspaper's  Washington  bureau,  wrote: 

It's  a  long  way  from  passing  oat  Alf  lAn- 
don  sunflowers  in  Chicago  to  becocnlng  a 
candidate  for  a  Michigan  Senate  seat.  But 
EUy  made  it. 

It's  also  a  long  way  tram  being  an  envelope- 
licking  assistant  In  a  State  Republican  or- 
ganisation to  becoming  lt«  chairman  and 
finally  vice  chairman  of  the  National  Be- 
pQbUoan  Party.  But  EHy  made  it. 

Hie  artiele  goes  on  to  say : 
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The  ebuUient  Mrs.  Pet«r«on  says  Blie's  r«- 
unn(.  But  dont  Set  on  It.  She  baa  retired 
too  many  *•'"'»«  before. 

Many  of  us  hope  that  Mr.  Ryan  is 
right.  But  even  if  Elly  carries  out  her  In- 
tention and  retires  in  Hawaii  with  her 
husband,  as  planned,  we  will  still  con- 
tinue to  turn  to  her  for  advice  and  coun- 
sel. 

Another  newspaperman,  David  S. 
Brodcr,  of  the  Washington  Post,  has  ex- 
pressed high  praise  for  EUy.  In  a  column 
publislied  in  the  Poist  of  December  15. 
1370.  Mr.  Broder  wrote  that: 

EHy  u  one  who  has  made  an  enormous 
contribution  to  tHe  tuncUoniog  ol  our  pout- 
Ical  system. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Broder's  column  be  printed 
in  the  RicORD, 

There  b?lng  no  oWeetion.  the  arti- 
cle »as  o-dered  to  be  printed  In  the  Hxc- 
oar.  as  follows : 

TMiBUia  TO  Elly  Prrxasow 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
They  are  haTlng  a  party  tonight  ax  the 
Mayllower  to  say  goodbye  to  Elly  Peteraon. 
who  la  retiring  for  the  second  time  as  assist- 
ant chairman  ot  the  Kepuhllcan  National 
Committee.  She  quit  once  before  to  taHe  on 
the  thankless  assignment  of  opposing  Sen. 
PMllp  A.  Hart  (D-Mlch.).  a  task  the  Michi- 
gan Republicans  were  unwilling  to  entrust  to 
a  man  In  either  19S4  or  19TO. 

She  came  bact  to  her  old  Job  as  the  Na- 
tional Committee  a  couple  of  years  ago  at 
President  Nixon's  request,  and  thU  Ome  she 
says  she's  quitting  for  good  to  Join  her  hus- 
band in  retirement  In  Hawaii.  One  has  to  be 
Bkeptlcal.  for  she  has  polMlcs  in  her  blood 
and  a  prudent  Hawaii  Democrat  would  keep  a 
doee  eye  on  her  activities. 

In  an  age  Where  the  term  Is  thought  to 
be  derogatory.  Mrs.  Peterson  has  always  and 
usaahamedly  been  a  political  pro.  Prom  her 
own  Eaton  County,  SUchlgan.  base  she  moved 
up  the  organlzaUon  ladder  to  become  the. 
aist  female  state  chairman  In  OOP  hl*ory, 
and  then  on  to  the  top  party  port  open  to  a 
women. 

U  15,  I  think,  accurate  to  say  that  her 
abmtlea  would  have  earned  her  the  national 
chairmanship,  were  it  not  for  the  unwritten 
ser  barrier  berth  parties  have  erected  around 
that  Job.  certainly,  her  organliatlonal  talents 
made  her  views  aa  respected  and  her  advice 
as  sought-after  among  her  colleagues  in  the 
party  as  anyone  In  the  past  decade. 

The  role  of  a  woman  In  poUtios  U  an  In- 
berantly  Olfflcult  one— especially  U  bar  forte 
Is  orgMolzaUon.  Tet  through  the  ye««  there 


have  been  women  In  both  parties  who  have 
overcome  the  obstacles  and  made  an  enor- 
mous contribution  to  the  fimctloniog  of 
our  poUtlcal  system.  In  paying  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Peterson,  the  Republicans  are  acknowledg- 
ing a  debt  we  all  share. 

One  basic  problem  all  talented  women  face 
Is  the  tendency  of  the  parties  to  shtmt  them 
off  to  some  preserve  of  tea-party  Irrelevance 
called  "women's  activities."  B4rs.  Peterson, 
who  has  a  Helen  Hoklnson  figure  but  a  slalom 
racer's  cunning  at  cutting  comers,  fiercely 
resisted  stereotyping  and  by  sheer  energy  and 
capabiuty  won  her  right  to  operate  at  the 
full  range  of  her  talents. 

Her  greatest  achievements  probably  came 
aa  Michigan  Republican  Chairman  under 
Gov.  George  Romney.  Romuey  entered  omoe 
thinking  political  parties  were  at  bast  irrsls- 
vant  and  outmoded  and  at  woiss  downright 
dangerous.  His  suspicions  were  repaid  In  kind 
by  the  suspicions  of  the  old-time  Michigan 
Republicans,  who  regarded  Romney  aa  a 
loner,  a  usurper  and  very  probably  a  dan- 
gerous radical. 

Somehow.  In  this  unpromising  situation, 
Mrs.  Peterson  sensed  an  opportunity  for  re- 
making the  Michigan  Republican  Party  mto 
a  bigger,  healthier,  more  open  and— she  al- 
ways insisted— more  effective  organization. 
She  managed  to  convince  Romney  that  gov- 
erning vras  easier  If  he  had  party  support 
than  If  he  was  attempting  to  function  as  a 
one-man  band.  And  she  managed  to  con- 
vince some  awfully  skeptical  Republicans 
that  Romney's  personality  and  graas  roots 
appeal  could  be  made  a  vehicle  for  building 
a  stronger  party  organization. 

The  porty  conferences  she  ran  In  thoee 
years  were  about  aa  close  to  town  hall  de- 
mocracy as  It  Is  possible  to  get  In  a  masa 
society,  and  the  enthusiasm  they  generated 
liad  a  practical  payoff  in  the  election  of  an 
additional  senator  and  live  more  Republican 
congressmen. 

It  was  Mr*  Peterson's  fate  to  serve  on  the 
National  Committee  staff  in  periods  which 
were  hardly  conducive  to  her  own  brand  of 
progressive  Republicanism,  first  In  the  years 
leading  up  to  the  Ooldwater  nomination 
and  in  the  past  two  years  under  President 
Nlzon. 

She  has,  for  example,  been  struggling  for 
the  last  two  years  to  launch  a  national  pro- 
gram— patterned  on  her  Michigan  experi- 
ence— of  opening  year-around  Republican 
headquarters  and  neighborhood  service  offlcea 
In  urban  ghetto  areas.  It  would  be  at  best 
a  difficult,  risky  operation,  and  the  political 
payoff — a  any— would  be  years  away. 

But  It  was  her  conviction  that  If  the  Re- 
publican Party  waa  to  govern  effectively.  It 
had  to  have  roots,  however  fragile.  In  black 
America  as  well  aa  In  white.  That  Bnd  of 
thinking  was  not  enthusiastically   received 


by     the     advocatea     of     the     quldc-payoS 
"Southern  suategy." 

But  hard-headed  aa  she  Is,  Mrs.  Peterson 
would  say  you  ahould  expect  to  be  frustratsd 
In  many  of  your  hopes  U  you  get  Involved 
in  politics.  Aa  an  exemplar  of  the  many 
women  m  both  parties  who  have  shown  that 
citizen  politics  can  be  party  politics,  ahs 
richly  deserves  the  tribute  she  will  receive 
tonight, 

CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PR£8IDINO  OFFICER,  Is  there 
further  morning  buaineas?  IX  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


RECESS  tJNTIIi  9   AJil,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  president,  if  there 
be  no  further  busineis  to  come  before 
Uie  Senate.  I  move.  In  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  8 
o'clock  and  13  minutes  pjn,)  the  Sen- 
ate recessed  until  tomorrow.  Thursday. 
December  17.  1970.  at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  16  (legislative  day 
of  December  1 5  > .  1970 : 

vs.  Cactirr  Cotnrrs 

W.   Vfallaco   Kent,   of   Michigan,  to  be  a 
U.8.  circuit  Judge  for  the  sixth  clrctilt. 
O.B.  DisraicT  Cooars 

DennlB  R.  Knapp.  of  West  Virginia,  to  bs 
n.S.  district  Judge  for  the  southern  dutrlct 
of  West  Virginia. 

Barron  P.  McCtme.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western  district 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Pred  M.  Winner,  of  Colorado,  to  be  a  TJB. 
district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado. 
DspASTSsxHT  or  JCSTXCX 

William  C,  Les,  of  Indiana,  to  be  U.8.  at- 
torney for  the  northern  dutrlct  of  Indiana 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Cmx  AkaoNAtmcs  BoAia 

Robert  D.  Tlmm,  of  Waahlngton,  to  bs  a 
member  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  lor 
the  term  of  «  years  expiring  December  Si. 
IS78. 

U.8.  Taxctt  COMMlSSXOlt 

Jeffeison  Banks  Young,  of  Virginia,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  U.  8.  Tariff  Commlaalon  tor 
t^e  t«nn  expiring  June  10.  1676. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— H^cdnc«day,  December  16,  1970 


The  Bouse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Latch. 
DX),  offered  th«  following  prayer; 

Li/t  up  yonr  heads,  O  ve  gatet;  and 
be  ye  tilted  up,  ve  everlasting  toon:  and 
the  King  ot  Glory  shall  come  *n.— PsaUns 
24:7. 

As  we  lilt  up  our  heads,  our  Father, 
may  we  also  open  the  doors  of  ow  hearts 
that  the  glory  of  Thy  aplrit  may  come 
in  and  dwell  with  us,  helping  us  to  render 
a  true  service  to  Thee  and  a  faithful  serv- 
ice to  our  fellow  men.  Working  under  the 
banner  of  truth,  Jiisttce,  and  love,  may  we 
lead  our  people  b^obd  the  limits  of  dif- 
ferences and  divisions  to  the  heights  of 
unity  and  peace.  For  Thine  li  the  king- 


dom, the  power,  and  the  glory  forever. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr, 
Spsirrow.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  ih^  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  a^blU  and  loint 
reaoluttom  of  the  Senate  of  the  f  ollowifig 
tmes:      ■'-:'-■ 


a.  3318.  An  act  to  amend  the  Library  serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

8J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  ot  the  first  fuU  calendar 
week  In  May  of  each  year  aa  "National  Employ 
the  Older  Worker  Week"; 

8.J.  Res.  187  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  fuU  calendar  week 
In  May  of  each  year  aa  "Clean  Waters  for 
America  Week"; 

8J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  to  auth<mae 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
m  June  of  each  year  aa  Father's  Day;  and 

8  J.  Res.  aa«.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  from 
May  9.  1671.  Mothers  Day,  through  June  M, 
1671.  Patbsri  Day.  aa  the  "National  MUltlpIs 
Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  Chest  AppssI 
Weeks." 
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The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2162) 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  special 
packaging  to  protect  children  from  seri- 
ous personal  Injury  or  serious  Illness  re- 
sulting from  handling,  using,  or  Ingest- 
ing household  substances,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl, 
11298)  entitled  'An  act  to  amend  section 
303  (b>  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
to  modernize  certain  restrictions  upon 
tiie  application  and  scope  of  the  exemp- 
tion provided  therein," 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.J.  Res.  1117)  enUtled  "An 
act  to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Environment:'  disagreed  to  by  the 
House:  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
MA<n<t;soN,  Mr.  tSvsxiz,  Mr.  RA]n>ou>u, 
Mr.  Huit,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr 
BOGGS,  Mr.  Allott.  and  Mr.  Baker  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17867. 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  AND  RE- 
LATED PRCX3RAMS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, 1971 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
ference report; 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi- 
ness Is  the  question  of  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl, 
17867)  making  appropriations  for  for- 
eign assistance  and  related  programs 
for  the  flscnl  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  199.  nays  152.  not  voting  82. 
as  follows: 

laou  No.  414] 
'TEAS— 166 


AdaoM 

Brademai 

Ooucblln 

AddKbbo 

Bruco 

AllMTt 

Brooks 

Cramer 

Alexander 

itiiii.ii.iitftn 

DavtB,  Wla. 

Aadenon.  ni. 

RiirhftriKn 

Dellenback 

Andrewi, 

Biirke,  Man. 

Denney 

N.Dak. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Dennla 

AODimsio 

Buih 

Dlngell 

Arenda 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dnnohue 

Aihl«7 

Bymas.  Wla. 

Dwyer 

Ajru 

Cabeu 

Burett 

Carey 

Edwards.  Calif. 

B«aU.  Md. 

Carney 

BUberg 

Berry 

Cederberg 

Vahliin,an 

BloRKl 

Cbanxberlaln 

Evans,  Oolo, 

BlMter 

Clark 

parbstem 

Bingham 

Oohelan 

PaacaU 

Boggs 

Conta 

Pelghan 

Bound 

Corbett 

Flnaiey 

Bow 

Corman 

Flah 

Flood 

Foley 

Fcrd.  Oerald  B. 

Forsytho 

Frater 

Frelmghuysen 

Fried  Pl 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Fuliun.  Tenn. 

Garmatz 

Gibbons 

Gonzalez 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Grlffitha 

Oubser 

Gude 

Hal  pern 

HamUton 

Hanna 

T'ansen,  Idaho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

HniTlngton 

Uftihaway 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mass. 

HelstosiU 

Hides 

Hog&n 

Hollfield 

Hosmer 

Hovard 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  CaUf . 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Karth 

Keith 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyros 

LfgSMt 

Uoyd 

Lukens 

M'  7r-*"- 

MrClory 

McCloskey 
McDade 


Abbltt 

Abemetby 

Anderaon. 

Calif. 

Andetaon. 

Tenn. 
Aniirewa  Ala. 
Ashbrook 
Baring 
Bennett 
Betta 
BevlU 
Blanton 
Bray 
BrinUey 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
BrouTi.  Ohio 
Broyhin.N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Vo- 
Burieaon.  Tex. 
Burllsoa,  Mo. 
Caff  cry 
Camp 
Carter 
Casey 
Chappell 
Clancy 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conyera 
Oowger 
Crane 
Etenlel.  Va. 
delaOaiza 
Delaney 
Dene 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickluaoo 
Downlnc 
Duncan 
Edwarda.AU. 
BTlns,TeWL 

FlSbO' 

FloWHS 

Foreman 

Fountain 


BicEwen 

UcFall 

Macdooald. 

Masa. 
Madden 
Mnhon 
Mutlllard 
Mann 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mtkva 

MUler.  CalU. 
Mills 
Mlnish 
Mink 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Hoochaad 
Morgan 
Morse 
Mosher 
Murphy,  lU. 
Murphy.  N.Y. 
Nelseu 
Mix 

OHara 
Passman 
Patman 
Patten 
PeUy 
Pepper 
Persins 
Phllbm 
Ptckle 
Pike 
nmie 
Poage 
Podell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
price,  ni. 
Puctnskl 
Qiile 

R"  l;*isck 
Bees 
Reld.  m. 
Rem.  N.T. 

NATS— 152 

Fuqua 

OalUUnakU 

Gaydoe 

Ooodling 

Grlflln 

Gross 

Orover 

Haley 
Hall 

Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Har^«y 
Hawkins 
Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Hull 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jonea,  H.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kastenmeier 

Knzen 

King 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

Land  nun 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenateln 

McClur* 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Marsh 
Martin 
Melcher 
Mlcbol 
MUler.  Ohio 
Mloshall 
MlzeU 

Montgomery 
Myers 
Natcber 
Nedd 
Obey 
Olsen 


BhodM 

Riegle 

Roberts 

Bo  bison 

Rodino 

Rogers.  COlo. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Hoaentbal 

Rosienkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Rysn 

St  Oermaln 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 

St  ration 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teoffue,  Tax. 

Cdall 

Ullman 

VanDeerlln 

Vanlk 

vigortto 

Ware 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

WUson.  Bob 

Wydler 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 


O'Neal,  am. 

PettU 

Poff 

PoUoefc 

Price.  Teix. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Quuien 

Randall 

Rarlck 

Reusa 

Roe 

Rogers,  FU. 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ruth 

Sandmen 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Srhmltz 

Shipley 

SUea 

Skubitz 

BUck 

Smith.  CalU. 

Snyder 

Steed 

Stetger.  Arlx. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stubbiefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thompson.  C3a. 

Thomaon.  wia. 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wamplcr 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Whieehurst 

Whltten 

Williams 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tatea 

Zion 

Zwach 


Adatr 
AxplnaU 


NOTVOTINO— 83 

Blackburn 
BUtnik 


Boiling 
Brv>ck 
Broomfleld 
Burke.  FU. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Celler 
Chlsbolm 
Claus«.n, 
Don  H. 
Clay 

CoUlna.  111. 
Conable 
Cunningham 
Daddario 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis.  Ga. 
DI3&S 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Diilskl 
Eckhardt 
Edwards.  La. 
Erlenbom 
£sch 
PaUon 
Flynt 


Ford, 

William  D. 
Gallagher 
Oettya 
Olaimo 
OUbert 
Goldwater 
Gray 
Henley 
Harsha 
Hastlnga 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Horton 
Jones.  AU. 
Kee 
Kleppe 
Lang  en 
Long.  La. 
Lujan 
McCuUocb 
McKneally 
MacOregor 
Mathlas 
Msy 
Meskill 
Mlze 


Morton 
Moss 

Nichols 

O'Konskl 

ONeill.  Mass. 

Ottlnger 

PoweU 

Purccll 

Retfel 

Rivers 

Schadeberg 

Bcott 

SebehuB 

Staggers 

ThcunjiaDn.  NJ. 

Tlernan 

Tunney 

Vandcr  Jagt 

Wldnall 

WlggUu 

WUson. 

Charles  R. 
Wold 
Wolff 
Wright 


Belcher 
BeU.  Calif. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followuig 
pairs  : 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  CNelU  of  Massachusetts  for,  wltb  Mt. 
Henderson  against. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Gettys  against. 

Mr.  Gallagher  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm 
against. 

Mr.  Glatmo  for.  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Gray  for,  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois 
against. 

Mr.  Hanley  for,  with  Mr.  DbtIs  of  Georgia 
acalnst. 

Mr.  albert  for.  with  Mr.  Dorn  against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy 
against. 

Mr.  Ke«  for.  with  Mr.  Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for.  with  Mr.  Adair  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Belcher  against. 

Mr.  TTiompson  of  New  Jersey  for.  with  Mr. 
Brock  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for.  wltb  Mr.  Ooldwater  against. 

Mr.  Wright  for,  with  Mr.  Lujan  against. 

Mr.  Aspinall  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.  Borton  for,  with  Mr.  Sebellus  against. 

Mi.  Wldnall  for,  wltb  Mr.  Schadeberg 
against. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  for.  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Mathlas  for.  with  Mr.  O'Konskl  against. 

Mr.  Broomfleld  for,  with  Mrs.  May  against. 

Mr.  Esch  for,  with  Mr.  Langen  against. 

Mr.  Erlenborn  for,  with  Mr.  Don  B.  Clausen 
against. 

Mr.  Hastings  for,  with  Kr.  Blackbxim 
against 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols 
gainst. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  for.  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr-  BeU  of  CallfornU  for,  with  Mr.  Haraha 
against. 

Mr.  Celler  for,  with  Mr.  Ottinger  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr.  Kleppe  against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  LouUlana  for,  with  Mr. 
Staggers  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  ISorton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Dlggs   with   Mr.  CoiuU»le. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Canning- 
ham. 

Mr.  Oharlas  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  UeCul- 
loch. 

Mr.  Oulskl  with  Mr.  McKncallr. 

Mr.  Eckhardt   with   Mr.   M^cOngor. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Purcell   with  Mr.   Relfel. 

Mr.  MeskUl  with  Mr.  Ml2e. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Wold. 

The  result  of  the  TOt£  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 
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AMnWMKNTS    IN    DlSAGRZeMXKT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  nill  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senat*  amendment  No.  8:  Page  a.  line  20. 
Iniert:  ".  and  the  payments  due  In  1971  and 
1972  on  loans  made  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Welzmann  Institute  of  Science  by  the  Agen- 
cy for  International  Development  from  f unda 
available  under  tlUe  1  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
195-4.  as  amended  (Public  Law  480)  are  here- 
by waived." 

KOnON    OFTZaEO   BT    ME.    PASSBIAN 

Mr.  PASSitAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  P4SSMAN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  us  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert.  •'.  and  the  payments  due  In  1971 
and  1973  on  loans  made  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Welzmann  Institute  of  Science  and  the 
Bar-nan  University  by  the  Agency  for  In- 
temaUonal  Development  from  funds  avail- 
able under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  19M.  as 
amended  (Public  Law  480).  are  hereby 
waived." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  4.  line 
ai.  after  for"  Insert  "any  of". 

uonoN  ormxD  bt  mm.  paaaiuN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  next  amendment  In  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  4,  line  33, 
after  "general"  strike  out  "purpose"  and  In- 
sert "purposes:" 

MOTION  orrEExn  bt  m«.  passman 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  IT:  Page  5.  line  19, 
Insert: 

"Social  Dbvclopmsnt  Assistancb 

"INTBB-AMEaiCAN    SOCXAl.    DEVSLOPMXNT 

INSl'liUlB 

"The  Inter-American  Social  Development 
Institute  18  authorised  to  make  such  ex- 
penditures within  the  limits  of  funds  avaU- 
able  to  It  and  In  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  to  make  such  contracts  and  commit- 
menu  without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limita- 
tions as  provided  by  section  104  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act.  as 
amended  (31  ns.C.  849) .  as  may  be  necessary 
In  carrying  out  Its  autbortxed  programs  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year." 

MOTION    OrFEKZS   BT    ME.   PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  re- 
cede from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17  and  con- 
cur therein  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment  and  Insert  the  foUowmg:  ": 
Provided,  That  not  to  exceed  810.000.000  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  authorized 
programs  during  the  current  fiscal  year." 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  On  page  14,  line 
7.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"INTKHNATIONAI.   MONrTABT   POTTO 

"mCBXASS   nt   QUOTA.   INTBaNATlONAl. 

MONrTABT   rUND 

"To  finance  an  Increase  In  the  quota  of  tlie 
United  States  In  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  81.540.000.000  to  remain  available  until 
expended:  Protiided,  That  this  paragr^ib 
shall  be  effective  only  upon  enactment  toto 
law  of  H.R.  18306,  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  or 
similar  legislation." 

MOTION   OPFBBXD   BT    MR.    PASSMAN 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Passman  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  24  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  propoeed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert: 

"INTXBNATIONAL   MONCTABT    POTTO 

"INCBEASB   IN   QUOTA,    IKTXBMATIONAI. 

MONKTAXT   POTTO 

"To  finance  an  Increase  In  the  quota  of 
the  United  States  In  the  IntemaUonal  Mone- 
tary Fund.  81.540.000.000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 
coNPxaxNca  summast  on  pobxign  sssisrANCx 

APPBOFBIATIONS.    1«T1 

(Mr.  PASSMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  and  to  include  cer- 
tain extraneous  matter  and  tables.) 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference stuimary  table  follows: 


F08E1SN  ASSISTWtCt  AND  HELATEO  PKOORAMS  AfPHOPRIATION  Bill.  FISCAL  YEAR  H7I  (H.B.  17»7>-C0NFERENCE  SUMMWIY 

TITU  l-f0«E10N  ASSISTANCE  ACT  ACTIVITIES 

|Me— AI  mMnls  an  lo  IM  (oris  of  "ipiinpiUUins"  uiias  oUwnriu  MicaMI 


Conlsrancs  action  amtputi « 


Nawbvdcat       Nowbadfal 

Nt»builao<        Badltlasti-      (oDIitatioiul)      (oeiliatlonal) 

(oMtfotlonal)      malts  ol  now  awttiofity  auttionty 


AfviKy  led  ilam 
(I) 


U70>    aaUion^,; 


Buifial  BslH 

Naw  budiat      matos  of  oaw 

SeaUMIxail      r»™iim.ngw.       ,■■».."....«»  wi         ^SSiS"",^       '?,.''i!Jl*'iS? 
m  House  bll       in  Sonata  bjH     confefanca  Ktion     auOwnly.  1970    autlKwity.  1971 


(oMUatlenal) 
astliontT 


_  _.„.......  •WUHHIlf  ■wu-Mi,^  ——..7 

authonly.      (oMiyatJonalj     recomnendad     rocaaimondad     recammandad  by 
"(fity,  1971 


NawbudiM 
(obligalional) 
authority 


(obliHlionil) 
aothoilty 


(2) 


<3) 


(») 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


0) 


racnRimaRdad      rai»ntnMfldad 
inHomablil        inSaiUUblU 


O) 


FUNDS  APPHOPmATED  TO  THE 

PRESIDEMT 

Ecaaaniic  Anialawa 


TecbnKAl  isststaiKa.- 

WoildKida  -.-- 

AUiancafar  Pniirass 

MuNilatofal  offanizatioas 

AaMricaa  Kiwis  and  baaedah  abroad. 

SiMcial  lo'aiBi  cuiraacy  procram . . 
-    tOttUvmrnr —  — ^ 


,      rtFend.iranB 

lades  Basal  Oa>elaeaianl  Fasd.  hMM. 

UalM  tJaHmMW  am)  Wadii 
««aqr(Arabtafa(sas).. 

iMinial  anWaace 

cShvecyfaad 

AMaacs  tot  Piatnsa,  daiialafniaM 


DavolapeNat  loans 
Admlnairaliva 

Ai.O 

Slata 


20.000,000  . 


+«IIS,000  -$43.05.000 

(-16.750.000) 

(+1.375.000)  (-7.«75,00m 

(-1,190.000)  (-18.110,000) 

-13.005.00(1  +4.000.000 

(-3.000.000) 

000  -925.000 

a 000         -9»aooo 
100    


+143.435.000      -(43.435.000 

<+16.75«.00O)    (-16,750.000) 

(+7.875.00(i>      (-7.«7S,0O01 

(+li,S10iOOO)    (-31,708,00(6 

+4»m..- 


-925.000 

+980,000 


1.000.000 
315.000.000 
12,500.000 

2S5.000.000 
296.600.000 

54^00.000 
3J0O.0IIO 


1.000.000 
I  414.600.000 

15.000.000 

337.500.000 

570.000.000 

51,125,000 
4,200.000 


1.000.000 
375.000.000 
12.500.000 

225.000.000 
280,000.000 

so.aoo«io 

4,100,000 


1.000.000 

414,600,000 

l£oDO,0OO 

337.5001000 
570,000,000 

51,125,000 
4,100,000 


i.ooaooo 

414.600.000 
15.000.000 

287.500.000 
420.000.000 


+19.600.000 

+2.500,000 


+32.500.000       -50.000.000 

+123.400.000     -150.000,000 


+39,600,000  . 
+2,500,000  . 


+62,500.000       -50,008,088 
+140,000,000     -150.000.000 


-3W>.000 
+200,000 


-125,000 
-100.000  . 


SablDlal, 
Pbotnotee  at  end  at 


1,I13.000JX»      1,276400,000      1,816,900W>  1,571,435,000       +146,555.000     -241,585,000       +295,235,000     -245,4(5,000 
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Coflfcnnct  Ktiofl  comptm)  with— 


New  bitdftl  New  budiet 
New  budget  Budget  esti-  (obligattonal)  (obligational) 
(obliMtiORil)      meluofnew  luthorrty  autttorily 


Acency  end  riem 
0) 


New  btideei 

(obligational)  Budget  esti- 

authority  Newbwjget      malMolntw 

awltiocity.      (obligalional)     recommended     recommended      recommended  bj  -—     ■               --■     •       - 


1970  *    SMthonly.  1971       in  House  biU       in  Senate  bill     conterenc«  Ktion     wtttotity, 


(oMigatkHul}      (obligetiOMi) 

uthotity,  1970    auUmTty.  1971 


(2) 


<3) 


(5) 


(6) 


<7> 


New  budcet 

(obllgatiDnal) 

a«therity 

recommended 

in  Houte  bill 

(9) 


New  budm 

(obligalwnal) 

■ettwnty 

recammended 

m  Senate  bll 

(10) 


Overseas  Private  Investment 

Corporation 

Overseas  Private  InvMtment  Corpon- 

Iion,  reserves. 


SubtoUt 

Miltliry  iVssistlHn 


<37.SOO.0O0 

{37,500.000 

J18.7SO.000 

t37.500.000 

<I87SO;000 

-tl«.750,000 

-»18,7S«,O0O 

-»l«,7SO.0OO 

I.W2.380.000 

350.000.000 

1.150.500.000 
350,000.000 

1.294.950.000 
350.000.000 

1.854,400.000 
350.000.000 

1.590,H5,000 

350.000.000  . 

+127,805.000 

-260,315,000 

+8295,235,000 

-2(4,215,000 

Total,  litia  I,  naw  bodcat  (obli- 
gational) authority,  Foraisn 
Assislanca  Act  activities '1,612,380,000    '2,200.500,000    •  l«44,950,000    '2,204,400.000  1.840.185.000       +12;,»5,000     -260,315^0       +285,235,000      -284,215,000 

TITLE  II— FOREIGN  MILITARY  CREDIT  SALES 


Forailn  mllitaiy  ciadil  salsa. '1272,500,000       S272.50O.0OO. 


i200i000«0     +1200^000,000     -172,500,008       -(72,500.000  +1200.000.000 


TITLE  Ml— FOIIEIGfl  ASSISTANCE  (OTHER) 


FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PREStDEHT 

PoaceCoiDS _ (98,450.000         198,500,000 (84,500000 

Limitation  on  adminlstraliva 
awansas (31.751.000)       (31,400.000) (31.400.000) 

OEPARTHENT  OF  THE  ARMY- 
CIVIL  FUNCTIONS 

Ryukiu  IsJands.  Aimy,  Adninistiation.         lt.990.000            6.952.000          (6.000.000            6l9S1000 
RasDpropnalion  of  unoblifatad 
balances .  ...        '1,847,000.  

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  EDU- 
CATION. AND  WELFARE 

Astistanca  to  lefugaes  in  the  United 
Stataa 87.372.000         112,000,000         112,000,000         112.000.000 

DEPART8IENT  OF  STATE 

Miiialion  and  nbiea  assistance >  5,571,000  S.7J7.O0O  5511.000  5.767.000 

FUNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

International  Financial  Institutions 

Asian  Development  Bank. 20.000.000  20,000,000  20,000,000  20,000,000 

Inter-Amorican  Davalopmant  Sank 505.880.000 

Inlatnationat  Devekipment  Association.        160.000.000         160,000.000         160.000,000         iOO.bOO.OOO 
Intarnational  Monetary  Fund  (quota 
incraasa) (' 1.540.000.000)  (')    (1.54OJ0OO.0OO) 

Total,  una  in.  naw  badKt 
(obliiattoiol)  aullwrity, 

lorai|naaaistailca(ollia>) 898,110.000         403.539.000         303.511.000         399.239,000 

Umitatlon  on  preiram  actlvlly (3.427,413.000)  (4.075.483.000)  (4,075,483.000)    (4,075.483.000) 

Umilalion  on  adnlolslrativa  aapansas.         (5;948.000)         (6,613,000)         (6,6U,000)         ((«13,000) 

Total,  title  IV,  Export-Import 
Bank  ot  tha  United  Stales, 
liRiitatJons  on  usa  of  corpe- 
ratalunds.. (3,433,361.000)  (4,082.096,000)  (4,012,096,000)  (4,082.096.000) 


(90,000,000         -(8.450,000       -18,100,000       +(90,000.000       -(4.500.000 
(30.000.000)       (-1.751,000)     (-1,400,000)     (+30,000,000)     (-1,400,000) 


8,478.000 


-12,514,000        -476,000 
-1,147,000 


-MTBjnO 


112,000,000        +24,828.006 

5,649,000  +78000  -131.000  +138.000  -I38.00O 


20,000,000  . 


-505,180,000  . 


160,000,000  . 
(l,54O.OO0,0l»X+l,540,0O0,0OO) (+l.S«O,000M0)-. 


394.125.000       -503.985.000 
(4.075.483.000)   (-l-64S.O'0.000)  . 
(6j613W»  (+665.000).. 


-9,414,000         +90,614,000 


-5,114,000 


(4,082.096,000)   (-f«48.735,Q00). 


RECAPITULATION 


Grand  total,  new  budget  (oUiiational)    (2.710.490.000    (2.876.539.000    (2.220.961.000    (2.603.639.000         (2.534,310.000      -( 176.in.000  -(342.229.0O0      +(313  349000      -169  329  0m 
authonty,  titles  I.  II.  and  III 

(insisting  ol : 

1.  OeHnite appropriations 2  708.643.000      2.876.539.000      2.220.961.000      2.603.639.000  2.S34.31Q0OO       -174,333000      -312,229000       +313,319800       -68328000 

2.  Raapproprtation  ol  unobliettad  '  '      ' 

balances: 

a    Economic  assistance.  (130.848,000)  (750,000)  (750.000)  (750.000)  (750.000)     (-130090.000) 

b.  Military  assistance (5,100.000)         (5,000,000)         (5,000,000)         (5,000.000)  (5.000.000)  (-100.000) Z 

e.  Ryulivu  Islands <  1.847.000    .. -1847000 

3.  Limitation  (Export-Import  *      '  " 

Bank)  (3.433.361.000)  (4.082.096.000)  (4.082.096.000)  (4,082.096.000)        (4.082.096,000)    (+648,735,000) _. 

4.  Quota  increase  (IntemaUonal 

Monetary  Fund) (1.540,000.000)-.- (1.540.000.000)        (l,54O,0O0,0O0)(+l,54O,aaO,00O) (+1,5411000/100) 


1  Excludes  (100,000,000  requested  la  the  8scal  year  1971  budcal  but  int  considated  (requires 
auUMtliation). 
xUaoMiaalad  balances  as  ot  June  30. 1969.  reapproprtatad. 

■  UaabHfalad  balances  as  of  June  30, 1970,  requested  to  be  reapprapriatad. 
*  UnobHaatad  balances  raappropriatad. 

■  Aulltonilng  leclsWion  still  pandlnt. 

'  Tha  amount  was  laestinialed  in  Ua  Ileal  year  1971  bud|at  at  (1.161,000. 


r  Excludes  (5.752.000  transferred  frnm  AID  spprapriaUons. 

•  Not  considered  by  the  House  cnntained  in  Senate  Document  91  110.  Accordina  to  the  new 
budget  concept  an  Increase  in  Uie  IMF  quota  should  not  be  considered  as  a  part  o(  the  Fadafal 
budget  because  it  is  only  a  change  of  assars  accounted  to  Uie  Uaitad  SUtas  with  oa  alact  oe  UM 
budgeL 

•  racladas  Iha  Sacoad  SapplaeiaiilaL  1870  (f .L  (1-305). 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee  that  considered  appropria- 
tions for  foreign  assistance  and  related 
programs  for  fiscal  year  1971,  I  would 
CXVI 2641— Part  31 


like  to  comment  on  the  report  of  that 
committee. 

My  support  of  this  Nation's  foreign 
economic  assistance  program  is  well 
known  and  long  standing.  I  am  convinced 


that  we  must  continue  to  encourage  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  developins 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  widespread  uneasiness  toward  the 
military   programs    that   have   tied   us 
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dova  throughout  the  globe  must  not 
deter  us  from  extending  a  helping  hand 
to  those  countries  that  are  struggling  to 
achieve  economic  growth  and  stability. 
To  turn  our  back  on  their  requests  for 
help  would  be  a  serious  injustice. 

Technical  assistance  is  the  heart  of 
our  foreign  program.  Its  funds  provide 
the  professional  expertise  that  is  needed 
to  conquer  the  economic  growth  pangs 
that  plague  the  less  developed  nations. 
The  committee  has  recommended  that 
$353.4  million  be  appropriated  for  tech- 
nical assisUnce.  While  J398.8  million  was 
originally  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  the  committee's  action  falls 
short  of  that  request,  this  does  repre- 
sent an  increase  of  »43.4  million  over  the 
amount  approved  in  the  House  on  June 
4.  This  is  dennitely  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

I  am  especiaUy  pleased  that  this  con- 
ference report  recommends  $3.2  million 
In  aid  for  the  Weizmann  Institute  of 
Science  in  Israel  to  enable  it  to  obtain 
needed  equipment.  I  strongly  supported 
this  in  the  conference. 

Cnder  the  direction  of  the  noted  Dr. 
Albert  B.  Sabin  whose  development  of 
the  oral  polio  vaccine  was  such  a  major 
medical  breakthrough,  the  institute  not 
only  is  conducting  important  research, 
but  also  runs  a  graduate  school.  This 
American  school,  which  has  courses  in 
physics,  biology,  chemistry,  oceanogra- 
phy, computer  sciences,  and  other  sub- 
jects, has  400  students,  including  60 
foreign  students,  many  of  whom  come 
from  the  developing  nations.  The  school 
also  hopes  to  train  African  students  and 
also  opens  its  doors  to  Arab  students. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  funds  were  not  re- 
quested in  the  original  House  bill  last 
June,  because  the  need  for  them  devel- 
oped only  later.  There  are  two  main  rea- 
sons why  this  excellent  school  now  needs 
these  funds.  Both  relate  to  llie  tense 
military  situation  in  Israel  and  its  eco- 
nomic difficulties  which  we  have  since 
moved  to  help  solve  in  last  week's  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

First.  Israel's  defense  needs  forced  it 
to  cut  back  on  its  own  assistance  to  the 
institute.  Second,  because  the  Govern- 
ment itself  had  a  greater  need  tor  private 
American  funds,  last  summer  the  Gov- 
ernment banned  all  fundralsing  by  non- 
profit Israeli  groups  in  this  country.  On- 
tiJ  then  private  American  aid  had  been 
a  major  revenue  source  for  the  institute. 
For  these  reasons  the  Senate  agreed  to 
this  assistance;  $500,000  comes  in  the 
form  of  direct  aid— the  same  kind  of 
assistance  now  going  to  the  American 
University  in  Beirut  and  similar  schools. 
A  word  of  explanation  is  needed  to  ex- 
plain the  form  of  the  remaining  $2.7 
million  in  aid.  The  Senate  agreed  to 
waive  for  2  years  only,  the  payments 
due  in  1971  and  1972  under  a  loan  made 
under  the  Public  Law  480  program.  Our 
report  makes  clear  that  we  do  not  con- 
sider this  expedient  as  establishing  a 
precedent  for  other  institutions  to  follow. 
We  have  taken  this  step  here  only  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  and  unfore- 
seen financial  bind  the  institute  has  tem- 
porarily found  itself  in. 

As   a    longtime    ardent   supporter   of 
economic  aid.  I  am  convinced  that  these 


funds  are  well  spent.  I  might  add  that 
assurances  have  been  given  that  all  the 
equipment  to  be  purchased  with  these 
funds  will  be  obtained  in  this  country. 
The  action  taken  by  the  conference  on 
funds  for  the  Peace  Corps  was  also  most 
gratifying  Last  June,  I  fought  for  an 
amendment  that  would  result  in  appro- 
priating $90  million  for  a  small,  but  dedi- 
cated organization  striving  to  serve  the 
cause  of  global  peace.  My  efforts  then 
were  not  successful. 

But  I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
$90  million  figure  was  approved  in  con- 
ference. At  a  time  when  our  young  peo- 
ple are  becoming  increasingly  frustrated 
by  a  seeming  inabUity  to  work  success- 
fully within  the  -system,"  our  action 
here  will  Insure  the  continued  existence 
of  an  organixation  that  works  for  one  of 
the  highest  aims  of  mankind — peace  on 
earth. 

I  would  like  to  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  pointing  out  once  again  that  it  would 
be  tragic  and  foolish  to  delude  our- 
selves into  thinking  that  we  can  ignore 
the  poverty  and  deprivation  of  the  great 
majority  of  mankind.  The  problems  of 
international  development  and  economic 
Interdependence  provide  one  of  the 
greatest  challenges  of  our  age.  I  am 
convinced  that  we  will  continue  to  meet 
that  challenge. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Operations  Appropriations.  I  signed 
the  conference  report  and  urge  Its  adop- 
tion today. 

■When  HJl.  17867  was  first  reported 
out  of  our  subcommittee,  funds  were  not 
included  for  the  Peace  Corps  because  the 
authorization  had  not  been  enacted  at 
that  time.  Subsequently.  $90  million  for 
this  agency  was  included  In  this  confer- 
ence report  In  the  past  I  have  been  some- 
what less  than  enthusiastic  over  the  re- 
sults or  what  I  have  felt  were  lack  of 
results  from  the  activities  of  the  Peace 
Corps.  However,  I  am  heartened  by  the 
efforts  that  have  been  made  to  reeval- 
uate the  program  and  tighten  admin- 
istration since  the  present  Director. 
Joseph  Blatchford.  was  appointed  in 
May  1969. 

In  my  opinion,  he  has  done  a  very  good 
job  of  reorganizing  the  agency  and  mak- 
ing Its  operation  more  lean  and  efficient. 
The  WashinBton  stall  has  been  reduced 
by  20  percent  and  the  Peace  Corps  over- 
seas lias  moved  into  highprlority  problem 
are^  of  developl.ig  countries.  Emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  teacher  trainmg. 
high-yield  agriculture  programs,  man- 
power trainmg.  vocational  skills,  public 
administration,  and  population  control. 
At  the  present  time  the  Peace  Corps  Is 
operating  467  programs  in  61  countries — 
more  tlian  at  any  time  in  Its  9-year  his- 
tory. Furthermore,  more  emphasLi  has 
been  placed  on  screening  volunteers — a 
greater  effort  is  being  made  to  get  older 
[leople  into  the  program — and  regula- 
tions have  been  changed  to  permit  highly 
skilled  persona  to  take  their  wives  and 
families  with  them.  As  an  indication  of 
the  type  of  volunteers  now  to  the  pro- 
gram, statistics  show  that  they  possess 
312  different  skills  and  speak  180  differ- 
ent languages  and  dialects. 
It  Is  true  that  since  the  program  be- 


gan 9  years  ago  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
asked  to  leave  11  countries.  However, 
only  four  of  these  have  occurred  since 
the  present  Director  took  ofBce  and  in 
each  instance  it  was  through  no  fault  of 
the  volunteers.  For  Instance,  the  Peace 
Corps  left  Libya  and  the  Somali  Republic 
in  1969  because  of  military  overthrows  of 
the  existing  governments  in  those  coun- 
tries. In  Tanzania,  no  request  was  made 
for  continuance  of  the  program  after 
September  1969.  Although  President 
Nyerere  of  Tanzania  praised  the  efforts 
of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteers,  he  stated 
that  greater  emphasis  shoiUd  be  placed 
on  self-reliance  of  the  African  nations.  In 
regard  to  the  fourth  Nation— Malawi,  we 
will  leave  in  May  1971.  after  a  2-yeBr 
phaseout 

As  I  have  staUd,  I  do  feel  that  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  in  the 
relatively  short  time  that  the  present 
Director.  Mr.  Blatchford,  has  been  in 
office  and  I  would  hope  that  Improve- 
ments will  conttaue  to  be  made.  In  my 
opinion,  the  Peace  Corps  is  now  making 
a  very  substantial  contribution  to  our 
overall  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  foreign  assist- 
ance appropriation  bill  contains  an 
amount  of  $160  million  for  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  an  arm 
of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  World 
Bank. 

It  has  recently  come  to  my  attention 
that  the  International  Development  As- 
sociation has  approved  loans  to  twc  Afri- 
can nations  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
Biding  them  in  increasing  their  produc- 
tion of  Flue-cured  tobacco,  principally  for 
export  purposes.  A  press  release  from  the 
International  Development  Association. 
No.  70-47,  dated  October  7.  1970.  an- 
nounced that  a  $9  million  credit  bad 
been  extended  to  the  Government  of 
Tanzania  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  its 
production  of  Flue-cured  tobacco;  and 
press  release  No.  70-41  from  IDA.  dated 
July  22,  1970.  annoimced  approval  of  a 
credit  of  $4  million  to  Uganda  for  the 
same  purpose.  My  understanding  is  that 
overtures  have  been  made  by  several 
other  countries  although  at  this  point  we 
have  not  been  able  to  determtoe  the  ex- 
act status  of  any  such  inquiries,  either 
through  the  World  Bank  or  the  Agency 
for  International  Development. 

As  chairman  of  the  Tobacco  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. I  have  made  a  numfcter  of  In- 
quiries through  agencies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment and  to  the  World  Bank  on  the 
facts  in  these  cases.  I  recognize  the  ad- 
vantage of  encouraging  the  underde- 
veloped nations  in  improving  their  econ- 
omies but  I  do  not  believe  that  it  Is  In 
the  best  Interest  of  this  Government  to 
participate  in  loans  or  credits  to  other 
nations  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
their  ability  to  compete  with  us  on  com- 
modities which  are  in  excess  production 
in  this  country.  The  loans  to  Uganda  and 
Tanzania  undoubtedly  will  develop  new 
competition  for  the  America  tobacco  ex- 
port trade  while  at  the  same  time  the 
United  States  Is  attempting  to  stimulate 
the  export  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  to  Eu- 
rope and  elsewhere.  It  Is  also  significant 
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that  these  two  countries  enjoy  a  Com- 
monwealth preference  in  the  United 
Kingdom  market  and  as  associated  over- 
seas territones  of  the  European  Common 
Market,  their  tobacco  enters  the  Com- 
munity duty  free.  Therefore,  money 
loaned  for  this  purpose  ultimately  will 
result  in  direct  competition  for  Ameri- 
can tobacco  in  the  Common  Market 
countries. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  should  be  used  to  encour- 
age compeUtion  to  American  Flue-cured 
tobacco  growers  especially  at  a  time  when 
the  tobacco  trade  is  being  besieged  by  all 
kinds  of  problems.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  loan  to  Tanzania  will  be  used 
to  settle  IS.OOO  new  Tanzania  tobacco 
growers  on  thousands  of  acres  of  land 
which  is  capable  of  producing  large 
quantities  of  Flue-cured  tobacco.  The 
loan  to  Uganda  was  descritsed  as  "a 
small  bolder  tobacco  project'  which  has 
as  Its  ultimate  objective  the  increasing  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  production  in  that 
country. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  issue  here  is 
clear  cut.  The  United  SUtes  contributes 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  funds 
used  by  the  International  Development 
Association  and  I  feel  that  it  Is  incum- 
bent upon  this  Government  in  the  future 
to  make  as  strong  a  protest  as  possible 
against  proposals  to  lend  money  through 
the  World  Bank  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing tobacco  production  elsewhere. 
Extensive  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  tobacco  trade  to  cut  pro- 
duction to  this  coimtry  in  order  to 
strengthen  our  tobacco  program.  Thus 
it  would  seem  that  to  parUcipate  in  a 
loan  to  enhance  another  country's  export 
potential  would  be  in  disagreement  with 
the  domestic  pohcy.  It  makes  no  sense 
whatever  to  have  the  Foreign  Agriculture 
Service  and  other  agencies  of  the 
U.S.  Government  attempting  to  Im- 
prove our  export  position  while  at  the 
same  time  having  an.  International  or- 
ganization to  which  we  contribute  sub- 
stantial support  actually  undermine  the 
efforts  of  FAS  and  other  American 
agencies. 

I  have  written  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  State, 
and  Commerce,  asking  for  full  reports  oii 
this  matter  and  I  hope  within  a  short 
time  to  have  the  necessary  information 
on  the  background  of  the  loans  in  ques- 
tion as  well  as  the  extent  to  which  the 
American  Government  objected  to  the 
loans.  Once  this  information  is  received 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  obtain  ap- 
proval of  a  congressional  resoluUon 
stating  that  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress 
that  American  participation  should  not 
be  approved  for  loans  to  underdeveloped 
nations  for  the  specific  purpose  of  in- 
creasing their  production  of  commodi- 
ties which  are  in  excess  in  this  country. 
This  is  not  only  logical  but  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  emphasize  my  spe- 
cial ooDcem  about  the  present  need  of 
U.8.  grant  economic  aid  for  Lirael  to  as- 
sure the  security  of  Israel  and  the  safety 
of  the  Israeli  people,  as  well  as  to  mato- 
tata  a  stable  balance  of  power,  with  equal 
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opportunity  for  progress  for  all  peoples 
of  the  Mideast.  The  present  cease-tire 
could  erupt  into  armed  conflict  that 
would  devastate  these  countries,  their 
people,  and  their  lands  for  a  generation. 
We  American  citizens  want  every  citizen 
of  every  country  to  the  Mideast  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  work  to  peace  and 
progress  to  lead  the  good  life  which  can 
be  obtatoed  for  him  and  his  family,  if 
fear  of  death  and  destruction  is  re- 
moved. 

On  December  9,  1970,  I  have  offered 
my  amendment  for  grant  aid  for  Is- 
rael to  HJ*.  19911  the  supplemental  for- 
eign assistance  authorization  bill  for 
Cambodia,  Southeast  Asia,  and  Mideast 
additional  aid.  My  amendment  is  to  pro- 
vide $35  million  U.S.  grant  aid  to  Israel. 
This  is  the  same  total  of  grant  aid  to 
HJl.  19911  for  two  Mideast  Arab  States. 
Jordan  and  Lebanon,  which  aid  I  have 
favored. 

My  amendment  was  submitted  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  calltog  special  atten- 
tion of  the  admtoistration  to  the  prepar- 
ation of  the  next  Federal  budget,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  toformtog  the  Con- 
gress of  the  need  of  Israel,  so  that  ac- 
tion can  be  taken  later  by  the  admto- 
istration and  the  Congress. 

I  read  into  the  Rzcord  the  debate  on 
my     amendment     occurring     on     page 
40721    and   following   of   the   Concres- 
sioNU,  RxcoRo  of  December  9.  1970. 
Ahchdmekt  OFFxaxs  BT   Ma.  Pulton  or 
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Mr.  Fttlton  or  Pezmsylvaola.  Mr.  Cbalr- 
mBn.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Th»  Clerk  read  aa  roUom : 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  PCLroi*  of 
Pennsylvania:  Page  2,  beginning  In  line  SI. 
strike  out  '<68a.000.a00  for  Um  fiscal  year 
1971"  and  Insert  In  lieu  tliereof  "•729.000.- 
000  for  the  flseal  year  1»71.  of  wbloh  not  lex 
than  S3S.000.000  sball  be  available  solely  for 
assistance    to    larval    under    tfala   chapter'." 

Mr.  FtTLTOK  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Cbalr- 
man,  this  is  an  amendment  wtaleh  would 
pennlt  grant  aid  to  Israel,  In  the  same  total 
grant  amount.  SSS  million,  which  Is  author- 
ized for  Arab  countries,  under  this  legisla- 
tion. There  already  exists  authoriaatlon  for 
•500  million  for  Israel  to  purchase  U.S.  arms 
oo  credit. 

Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  m  his  testimony 
tMfore  the  House  committee  on  Noremljer  25 
revealed  that  «376  million  of  the  request 
will  tje  spent  before  June  30  of  this  year  and 
the  remaining  ai2S  million  during  the  fiscal 
year  beginning  then.  Israel,  accortllng  to 
Secretary  of  Defense  Laird,  needs  the  credits 
to  pay  aioo  million  in  debts  for  nslllMry 
equipment  already  ptircha&ed  which  are  due 
this  December  31.  1970  Israel  needs  another 
sa75  million  to  pay  on  debts  to  ct>lne  due  In 
the  United  States  on  June  SO.  1971.  So  we 
can  see.  then,  that  there  Is  only  tias  mlUlos 
wortto  of  credit  which  is  reallv  preaently 
available  for  Israel's  defense  for  current  pur- 
chase under  the  «SO0  mlUlon  credit  ialea  au- 
thority, already  established. 

t  should  lUte  to  point  out  that  terael  la  m 
a  a-ar  of  attrition  and  needs  economic  aid 
badly.  Israel  needs  prompt  aid  to  maintain 
her  own  defenses,  and  to  malntmln  the  secu- 
rity of  tJbe  Israeli  pecfile.  I  muat  say  to  the 
Members  that  there  have  been  OS.  grants- 
in-aid  for  arms,  as  well  as  sales,  to  cotmtrles 
all  over  the  world,  whether  dictatorships  orf 
the  left  or  right,  or  democracies.  I  am  iqMak- 
iQg  of  Israel,  a  democracy  with  fnendly  peo- 
ple, whose  arms  are  purchased  with  obli- 
gation to  repay.  These  friendly  people  of 
Israel  are  In  great  danger  asd  our  XSB.  policy 
of  malntaming  the  security  of  the  people  of 


Israel  must  be  firmly  maintained.  The  United 
States  must  state  strongly  again  and  again, 
Israel  shall  be  neither  destrt>yed  nor  driven 
Into  the  sea. 

Israel,  of  all  the  mtxlem  nations  In  the 
world,  spends  30  percent  of  her  gross  national 
product  on  her  defense  and  security.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  In  the  Otuted  States  are 
spending  much,  much  less  In  proportion. 
Every  other  modern  Industrial  country  to  the 
world  spends  much  leaa  for  her  security  In 
proportion  to  her  from  nauonai  product. 

Cnder  theae  drcumstoncea,  I  believe  that 
unless  the  United  Stetea  acts  and  acu  qulcx- 
ly  to  assist  Israel  economically.  Israel  will  tje 
In  a  position  that  she  cannot  pay  for  the  debt 
amounts  that  Israel  already  owes  At  present 
Israel  has  been  oompeUed  to  dip  deeply  into 
her  foreign  currency  reeervee.  For  example. 
Israel  had  1750  million  of  foreign  currency 
reserves  early  in  19«7.  During  tliat  year  her 
reserves  mcreased  to  a  recordbreaklng  figure 
of  S900  mUUon.  Now  Israel  s  foreign  currency 
reserves  have  dwindled  to  a  dsngeroualy  low 
sum  of  »370  mllUon. 

Under  these  present  financial  clrcum- 
sunces.  there  Is  only  a  tenuous  cease-fire 
existing  which  might  break  out  Into  open 
warfare  at  any  moment.  There  la  senoua 
economic  pressure  on  Israel  and  Israel  for  iier 
own  survival  u  being  forced  much  beyond 
her  capacity  to  defend  her  people.  How  long 
can  our  American  people  stand  to  see  Israel 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point?  How  long 
»1U  the  pauent  dtlaens  of  Israel  be  able  to 
hold  out  without  our  substantial  assistance? 
I  beUeve  the  US.  Oovenuneot  must  con- 
sider in  the  next  years  budget  1971-72,  that 
the  administration  is  now  preparing,  a  sum 
of  gSO  mllUon  for  ascal  year  1971-72,  which 
would  be  for  economic  grant  aid  to  Israel  Uy 
amendment  would  authorise  «3S  million  OB 
economic  grant  aid  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Passu.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PtTtroN  of  Peonsylvonu.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  genueman. 

Mr  FiAsza.  It  Is  a  fact.  Is  It  not,  as  you 
have  already  pointed  out.  as  you  look  around 
the  world  and  look  at  other  govertunents 
totalitarian  governments,  we  give  them  mili- 
tary aid.  Israel,  which  Is  a  very  vigorous  dem- 
ocrauc  nation,  has  to  pay  back  in  hard 
caoh  for  any  miutary  aid  we  provide  her  with? 
Is  that  not  the  cose? 

Mr  PtjiTON  of  Pennsylvania.  1  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  good  comment*.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  completelv  These  are 
military  equipment  sales  to  Israel,  not  grants 
and  the  amounts  must  be  paid  back  in  full 
with  Interest.  It  is  esumated  that  8S  per- 
cent of  the  Oovemment  budget  of  Israel 
Is  allocated  toward  Israel's  defense  and  se- 
curity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  purchases 
In  Israel's  proposed  fiscal  year  1971  budget 
In  the  military  procurement  program  there 
wlU  be  over  «1  billion  for  that  year  Of  these 
Israel  miutorr  budget  ftinds  tsoo  million 
will  be  spent  for  purchases  In  the  United 
States.  Israel  has  already  contracted  for  tsgo 
minion  worth  of  equipment  In  the  United 
SUtes.  and  more  wUl  be  spent.  Under  tliese 
circumstances,  where  we  bare  such  a  good 
friend  and  a  loyal  democracy  in  the  Middle 
East,  I  hope  this  amendment  will  pass. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  at  this  time  because  I  Just 
want  to  give  adequate  notice,  and  to  call 
to  the  attenuon  of  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  that  there  Is  a  real  and  Unme- 
dlate  need  In  the  new  Federal  budget  being 
prepared  for  fiscal  year  1971-72  for  adequate 
U.S.  economic  aid  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately »50  mllUon  for  Israel  for  Its  defense 
and  for  the  mototcnance  of  Israel's  position 
or  security  in  the  Middle  Kast. 

I  think  that  ttie  attmuuacratlon  and  Con- 
gress must  recognize,   as  soon  as  po^ble. 
the  requirement  to  meet  Israel's  urgent  need 
for  economic  assistance. 
Americans  have  watched  with   great  ad- 
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nurauon  »Dd  respect  the  gallantry  of  Isrsel's 
OghtlDg  forcM.  We  have  fuU  knowledge  or 
tb«  extent  to  which  the  IsraeU  people  and 
their  rnends  have  sacrlHced  themselvea  and 
their  fundi  in  their  struggle  to  re&ist  imme- 
diate threat  ol  destruction. 

This  Bummer  majked  a  turning  point  in 
American  policy  in  the  area.  We  bad  hoped 
that  the  Arab  Slates  might  be  ready  to 
enter  into  genuine  negotiations  and  respect 
the  condition*  ol  cea«-ttre.  The  adminis- 
traUon  exercised  great  reeiraint  in  pursuit 
of  a  Mideast  policy  baaed  on  the  hope  that 
our  reatraint  would  be  emulated. 

The  cease-Sre  has  been  fragile,  with  claims 
or  vioUUon  and  impending  threat*  of  com- 
mencement of  military  action  hanging  over 
the  whole  Mideast.  Accordingly.  thU  Con- 
gress Ic  on  record  In  favor  ol  military  credtts 
to  Israel  m  the  hope  that  the  American 
people  might  ease  Uraels  tremendou* 
b^irden. 

As  far  B8  Israel  Ls  concerned.  It  Is  a  war 
of  atUitlcn  directed  against  her  economy. 
Isriel  has  asked  recently  for  economic  assist- 
ance. I  do  hope  that  the  adnUnlstratlon  wlU 
undertake  now  a  thorough  review  of  Israel's 
economic  position  so  thot  in  the  administra- 
tion s  foreign  aid  program  proposals  for  fiscal 
1871-73  there  will  be  Included  adequate  eco- 
nomic grants  necessary  to  support  Israel's 
economy. 

No  country  In  the  world  and  no  people  are 
required  to  rely  exclusively  on  their  own 
resources  in  defense  of  their  survival,  but 
Israel  is  defending  Itself  almost  slnglehanded 
Israel  is  a  country  of  the  world  which  is 
bordered  by  age-old  antagonism.  One  neigh- 
boring nation  has  repeatedly  stated  that  it  Is 
determined  upon  Israel  a  destruction  and 
deny  her  recognition  and  peace. 

To  meet  the  growing  threat  of  the  arms 
buildup  m  the  AUddle  East,  the  people  of 
Israel  have  been  compelled  to  allocate  about 
30  percent  of  Israel  s  gross  national  product- 
more  than  ei.300  million  for  defense  pur- 
poses In  contrast,  the  United  States  spends 
about  9  percent  of  its  gross  national  product 
for  defense  and  security,  European  countries 
allocate  about  5  to  6  percent  of  their  gross 
national  product  for  defense  and  security. 

To  point  out  the  effect  of  the  Kuperhimian 
efforts  to  form,  butld.  and  maintain  the  Bute 
of  Israel-  upon  Israels  progress.  I  wish  again 
lo  pc<lnt  out  the  speclflc  facta  of  Israel's 
budget.  We  must  remember,  in  Israel's  fiscal 
year  1971  it  Is  expected  that  Israel's  military 
procurement  program  will  mean  an  expendi- 
ture of  •!  billion  or  more.  8800  million  of 
which  will  be  epeat  In  this  country  Israel 
has  Eilready  contracted  to  purchase  $580  mil- 
lion of  equipment  in  the  United  States  and 
more  win  definitely  be  spent.  It  Is  estimated 
that  85  percent  of  Israels  Government 
budget  l5  going  for  defense  This  means  that 
housing,  education,  welfare,  and  other  social 
needs  are  being  cut  dangerously  and  much  of 
the  progrese  that  the  Israel  people  have 
made  over  the  years  Is  now  Jeopardlaed. 

All  t:^ls  means  that  Israel  has  been  com- 
pelled to  dip  Into  her  foreign  currency  re- 
serves. These  totaled  »750  million  early  In 
1967.  During  that  year  Israel  foreign  currency 
reserves  increased  to  a  recordbreaklng  figure 
of  $900  million.  Now  Israel's  foreign  cur- 
rency reserves  have  dwindled  to  a  danger- 
ously low  sum  of  $370  million 

In  this  connection,  it  should  be  stressed 
that  over  the  years  the  Israelis  have  borne 
the  highest  per  capita  foreign  currency  debt 
In  the  world.  That  is  because  Israel  has  been 
compelled  to  pay  for  her  necessary  weapons 
for  defense.  Israel  has  never  received  grant 
military  aid  from  anyone  Past  U.S.  admin- 
istrations have  not  provided  Israel  with  grant 
miUtary  aid.  but  over  the  years,  going  back 
lo  the  Johnson.  Blsenhower.  and  Kennedy 
administrations,  our  Government  and  the 
AmcTlcsn  people  have  maintained  economic 
assistance  to  Israel  ac  a  good  level  In  order 


to  make  ic  possible  for  her  to  continue  her 
development  and  strengthen  Israel's  econ- 
omy. 

Substantial  U.S  economic  aid  to  Israel 
ended  several  years  ago.  The  time  has  come 
lor  us  to  consider  Israel's  neeilfl  anew.  Last 
year  Israel  asked  for  our  Government  a  grant 
of  $50  million  for  special  assistance.  Israel 
asked  lo  be  allowed  to  purchase  substantial 
quintlties  of  surplus  conunodltlea.  Israel  also 
reque&tcd  development  loans  from  the  United 
StAtes.  The  admlnlstraUon  should  make  pro- 
vision for  a  substantial  direct  grant  to  Israel 
la  preparation  of  the  new  Federal  budget. 
I  hope  and  strongly  urge  that  for  the  coming 
year  this  will  be  done.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  evidence  supporting  this  request  is  per- 
suuLStve  and  will  have  excellent  support  in 
Congress. 

With  Congressman  Moroan.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. In  1951,  I  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commltlee  who 
cosponsored  legislation  authorizing  grant 
economic  aid  to  Israel.  The  U.S.  Congress 
approved  this  propoaal  and  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  support  assistance  program 
which  was  used  effectively  and  efficiently  by 
tho  people  oX  Israel. 

Over  the  year*  Israel  developed  her  econ- 
omy and  established  one  of  the  highest 
growth  rates  in  the  world.  Israel  opened  her 
doors  and  atjsorbed  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Jewish  refugees,  survivors  of  concentration 
camps,  the  victims  of  diecrlnUnatlon  and  per- 
secution In  many  of  the  countries  around 
the  world.  Israel's  resettlement  program  has 
been  an  epic  demonslrutlon  of  the  way  in 
which  a  people  can  offer  sanctuary  and  trans- 
form a  helpless  and  broken  people  into  a 
strong  self-reliant  citizenry  contributing 
both  to  the  economy  and  defense  of  the 
coimtry.  Israel  s  prot^ress  is  an  example  which 
encouraged  many  other  peoples  throughout 
the  world  to  flght  for  their  mdependence  and. 


the  same  time,  to  concern  ihcmaelvea  with  "^^ut. 


The  CHAnwAN.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 
Mr.  Oaosa.  Mr  Chairman.  I  object. 
Mr.  MoBGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thought  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  would  be  per- 
mitted to  withdraw  his  amendment,  but  If 
he  does  not  have  that  right,  of  course,  I  want 
to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Israel  is  not  asking  for 
grant  assistance  at  this  ume.  I  am  sure  if 
they  wanted  it.  this  Congress  would  grant 
It  to  them. 

Uoder  the  Jackson  amendment,  which 
passed  the  other  body  and  which  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Rouse  when  It  adopted  the 
conference  report  on  the  defense  procure- 
ment authorisation  bill,  this  bill  constitutes 
the  authorlxatlon  for  the  administration's 
request  for  $500  million. 

Mr  Chairman.  Israel  seems  to  be  welt 
satisfied  with  this  arrangement.  The  credit 
terms  are  very  favorable. 

Out  of  the  proposed  $500  million.  $150 
RUllion  would  be  paid  back  over  a  period  of 
10  years  at  the  going  rate  of  Interest  and 
$350  million  would  be  subject  to  a  5-year 
grace  period  during  which  they  would  pay 
nothing.  This  La  better  than  a  grant  pro- 
gram Israel  Is  well  satisfied  with  what  the; 
are  getting  under  the  Jackson  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  think  this  additional  request 
is  uncalled  for  and  I  doubt  that  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  requested  this  amendment. 
Mr.  PtTLTOK  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MoacAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennyslvanla. 

Mr.  Ftn-TON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  had  under- 
stood Indirectly  that  Israel  has  made  a  re- 
quest of  the  administration  for  $50  million 
m  grant  aid  recently  for  economic  purposes 
for  the  coming  budget. 

Mr.  MoKCAH.  That  was  before  the  program 
under  the  Jackson  amendmtnt  was  worked 


the  welfare  of  their  people  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  higher  standards  of  living. 

Israel  fought  for  Independence  tor  the  state 
but  she  also  fought  for  freedom  for  the  Indi- 
vidual. And  all  over  the  world,  in  Asia.  Africa, 
and  Latin  America,  other  peoples  have  been 
inspired  by  her  Ane  example. 

Now  this  epic  chapter  of  Israel  must  not 
end.  It  Is  for  us  in  America  to  help  determme 
the  final  outcome.  We  who  advocated  aid  to 
Israel  did  so  in  the  conviction  that  this  was 
In  the  highest  miereat  of  our  own  coimtry, 
as  well.  We  know  that  both  Israel  and  Amer- 
ica share  a  strong  conunltment  to  democ- 
racy. Oiir  program  in  Israel  contributed  to 
her  economy  but  also  to  strengthening  a 
country  which  stood  with  the  United  Siat«s 
in  the  defense  of  freedom.  Our  U.S.  aid  pro- 
gram in  Israel  is  a  demonstration  that  aid 
can  be  used  effectively  and  equitably  when  It 
Is  administered  by  people  who  have  a  per- 
sonal Interest  in  their  country  and  who  are 
sincerely  comnutted  to  its  development  and 
the  progrett  of  all  her  people.  Israel  has  be- 
come the  ahowcase  for  American  aid.  The 
American  people  have  a  tremendous  stake  in 
that  country.  The  United  States  must  cer- 
tainly do  everything  l(  can  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Israels  development.  I  sincerely 
trust  that  Congress  and  the  administration 
will  respond  affirmatively  to  this  plea  to  place 
lu  the  new  Federal  budget,  substantial  eco- 
nomic grant  aid  for  Israel.  Israel  shall  not  be 
destroyed. 

Mr.  PTn.TON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  I  nuiy 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 
The  Chazrmam.  Is  there  objection  to  tha 
request  Of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania? 
Mr.  ORoas.  I  object. 

The  CHAiBMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    ask    unanimous    consent    to 
withdraw  his  amendment? 
Mr.  FtTLTOif  of  PennaylvanU.  I  do. 


Mr.  Gaoss.  Mr  Chairman.  wUl  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MosdAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  trom 
Iowa. 

Mr.  Oaosa.  A  year  or  so  ago  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  went  out  of  its  way  to 
offer  Israel  economic  assistance  only  to  Qnd 
that  what  Israel  really  wanted  was  Jet  mili- 
tary planes. 

Mr,  LowcKSTziN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MoxGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  LowsNSTBiN.  I  am  Just  curious  to  see  If 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  can  explain 
to  me  that  if  this  procedure  is  better,  the 
procedure  whereby  we  give  good  loans  to 
Israel,  is  better  than  grants,  why  everyooa 
does  not  want  good  loans  and  grants. 

Mr.  MoaoAN.  Most  other  countries  cannot 
get  these  favorable  tarms. 

Mr.  LowKNsmN.  But  they  could  get  good 
terms. 

Mr.  MoacAN.  I  am  for  these  favorable  terms, 
especially  lu  view  of  the  amount  of  military 
assistance  that  other  countries  are  getting 
in  the  Middle  e&st 

Mr.  LowKNSTEiN.  Mr  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  am  Just  curious 
as  to  why  we  do  not  extend  this  sort  of  ar- 
rangement to  the  Cambodians  by  lending 
them  the  money  rather  than  giving  U  to 
them. 

Mr.  SCHEUEB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  take  final  action  in  a  few  moments 
on  the  foreign  assistance  appropriation 
bin  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1971.  Nearly  hidden  in  this  $2.5  billion 
legislation  is  an  appropriation  of  $103,- 
810.000  for  multilateral  organization 
technical  assistance  programs,  of  which 
$2,000,000  is  for  U.N.  drug  control  pro- 
grams that  may  well  provide  the  answer 
to  the  scourge  of  drug  abuse  that  Is  In- 
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fectlng  our  country  from  Maine  to  Cali- 
fornia. This  compretienslve  D.N.  program 
on  drug  control  will  be  financed  by  a 
Special  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control. 
Designed  to  a.ssist  member  nations  to 
establLsh  and  improve  national  drug- 
control  administrations  and  enforcement 
machinerj*.  as  well  as  to  enlarge  the  ca- 
pabilities of  D.N.  drug  control  bodies,  this 
fund  was  created  after  many  months  of 
intensive  international  negotiations.  In 
July  of  this  year,  the  Economic  and 
Social  Council  of  the  UN.  at  the  urging 
of  the  Dnited  States,  called  for  a  special 
meeting  of  the  VH.  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  on  September  28  to  prepare 
a  worldwide  plan  of  attack  against  the 
explosive  growth  of  drug  addiction.  At 
this  session,  the  Commission  recom- 
mended a  substantial  increase  in  XJH. 
drug  control  activities  and  proposed  that 
a  special  voluntary  fund  be  established 
lo  finance  them.  Although  the  Dnited 
States  has  traditionally  resisted  such 
proposals  for  separate  funds,  fearing 
their  endless  proliferation,  this  proposal 
received  our  enthusiastic  support.  On 
December  14,  the  UJ^.  General  Assembly 
gave  its  approval  to  the  fund. 

Administration  representatives  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Senate,  indicated  that 
they  intended  to  allocate  S2  million  to 
the  fund,  the  amount  our  U.N.  represent- 
atives had  initially  pledged  Tliese  funds 
were  alwve  and  Iwyond  the  administra- 
tion's original  budget  requests. 

This  initial  $2,000,000  pledge,  while 
modest,  is  vital  seed  money.  It  Is  only  the 
begiimlng  of  the  U.S.  commitment,  pro- 
vided that  other  member  nations  respond 
similarly  with  significant  and  meaning- 
ful contributions.  I  cannot  overstre.ss  the 
Importance  of  such  substantial  matchliig 
contributions.  I  am  sure  I  speak  or  be- 
half of  my  colleagues  from  urban,  sub- 
urban, and  rural  constituencies  alike 
when  I  say  that  all  D.N.  member  nations 
must  join  in  a  common  cause  to  halt  drug 
abuse.  Increasing  numi>ers  of  those  na- 
tions are  becoming  victims  of  heroin, 
amphet<imine.  and  barbiturate  abuse, 
especially  among  their  youth.  Scandi- 
navian. European,  and  even  South  Amer- 
ican nations  are  dLscovering  that  the 
United  States  is  not  the  only  victim  na- 
tion whose  young  are  dying  in  the  streets 
of  heroin  overdoses.  African  diplomats 
attending  the  UN.  General  Assembly  in 
New  York  have  observed  at  close  quarters 
the  rips  and  tears  in  our  social  fabric 
caused  by  narcotic  abuse,  and  fear  its 
spread  to  their  own  countries. 

If  other  member  nations  contribute 
their  fair  and  appropriate  share  to  the 
newly  established  D.N.  Special  Fund  for 
Drug  Abuse  Control,  I  am  sure  the  Dnlt«d 
States  will  promptly  and  substantially 
Increase  its  own  contributions  Ir  re- 
sponse. The  Fund  could  then  be  the 
source  of  major  new  Initiatives  In  solving 
the  narcotics  abuse  problem  around  the 
world.  All  Members  of  this  body  will  be 
watching  clo-sely  and  hopefully  the  re- 
sponse of  other  DJJ.  member  nations,  to 
the  initial  US.  contribution  to  the  DJJ. 
Special  Fund. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  consider  the  fiscal  1971  foreign  op- 
erations appropriations  conference  re- 
port, I  am  disturbed  that  we  were  un- 


able to  retain  provisions  In  the  bill  which 
would  have  tightened  congressional  con- 
trol over  VS.  contributions  to  interna- 
tional financial  institutions — the  Asian 
Development  Bank,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  and  the  International 
Development  Association.  To  Illustrate 
my  concern,  I  would  like  to  cite  my  dis- 
cussion with  our  Asian  Development 
Bank  Representative  during  our  Febru- 
ary subcommittee  hearing. 

Mr.  Bernard  Zagorin,  the  US.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Asian  Development  Bank,  ad- 
mitted to  me  that  the  ADB  was  losing 
money  by  borrowing  money  in  the  Ger- 
man money  market  and  paying  more  in- 
terest on  that  money  than  it  was  receiv- 
ing on  $100  million  of  unui^ed  capital  the 
bank  had  invested  in  U.S.  Treasiuy  bills 
and  time  deposits.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
taxpayer  should  not  be  asked  to  subsi- 
dize an  operation  in  which  money  is 
being  borrowed  at  higher  rates  than  you 
get  on  your  Investment. 

I  was  also  disturbed  that  the  Bank's 
operating  expenses  were  more  than  $5.6 
million  last  year,  while  the  Bank's  gross 
income — according  to  Mr.  Zagorin — was 
$12.94  million.  Administrative  expenses 
ate  up  about  40  percent  of  the  profits. 
Tills  information,  combined  with  reports 
of  sharp  increases  m  the  Bank's  enter- 
tainment allowance  and  the  ADB's  policy 
of  making  unsecured  loans  to  its  employ- 
ees convinced  me  that  a  GAO  audit 
should  be  made  of  these  funds.  And  any 
financial  institution  that  spends  the 
American  taxpayer's  money  this  way 
should  be  required  to  give  a  detailed  Jus- 
tification to  the  Congress  of  the  activi- 
ties and  projects  on  which  our  money  is 
spent. 

Section  504  of  the  House  version  of  the 
foreign  operations  appropriation  bUl  re- 
quired the  U.S.  Comptroller  General  to 
audit  any  project  or  activity  financed  by 
this  bill  that  was  undertaken  by  an  In- 
ternational financial  institution.  Un- 
fortunately, tills  section  and  section  505. 
wliich  provided  for  detailed  justification 
of  the  projects  and  activities  undertaken 
by  these  institutions  with  the  money  pro- 
vided in  this  bill,  were  deleted  In  Con- 
ference. 

Sections  504  and  505  were  intended  to 
apply  only  to  international  financial  in- 
stitutions. However,  the  Jackson  study 
recommendations  for  improving  the 
United  Nations  development  program's 
operations  and  other  material  presented 
to  the  subcommittee  about  the  operation 
of  this  program  have  convinced  me  that 
the  requirements  for  audit  and  detailed 
project  Justification  should  be  applied  to 
all  of  our  contributions  to  multinational 
assistance  programs. 

After  all.  we  do  not  even  have  enough 
resources  to  meet  our  domestic  needs. 
'When  we  cannot  afford  enough  class- 
rooms and  teachers  for  our  children  and 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  elderly,  we 
sure  cannot  afford  to  forego  congression- 
al control  over  multilateral  foreign  as- 
sistance expenditures. 


to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 


PROVIDING  FOR  CERTAIN  CORREC- 
TIONS IN  THE  ENROLLMENT  OP 
H  R.  17M7 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
791)  to  provide  for  certain  corrections 
in  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  17867.  making 
appropriations  for  Foreign  Assistance 
and  related  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  House  concurrent 
resolution  as  follows: 

B    Con.  Res.  791 

Resoh^d  by  the  Hou»»  of  Representatives 
t  the  Senate  concurrinfi  i ,  'Tijat  tile  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  RepresentAUves.  In  the  enroll- 
menl  of  the  bill  (H£.  17887  j  nuklog  appro- 
prlallona  for  Foreign  AMIBtapcc  and  related 
programa  for  the  fiacal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971.  and  for  otiier  purposes,  la  authorized 
and  directed — 

In  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  19.  restore  the  matter  stncken  by 
said  amendment,  except  the  amount  of 
"8272,500,000"  and  Uisert  In  lieu  thereof 
"WOOflOCOOO". 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  inquire  as 
to  whether  the  ofttimes  and  multiple 
need  to  correct  the  Ricobd  is  based  on  the 
final  push  toward  adjournment  and  over- 
whelming of  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  or  whether  it  is  errors  on  the  part 
of  those  who  seek  to  file  so  early,  or  for 
any  other  cause? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  Just  now 
we  corrected  yesterday's  Record  in  two 
different  places.  As  I  recall,  yesterday  we 
had  a  similar  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest and,  of  course,  such  requests  should 
be  granted. 

I  simply  take  this  time  to  Inquire  as 
to  whether  the  fault  may  lie  in  the 
hurry-skurry  of  the  GPO  to  comply  with 
the  exce!<sive  demands  of  the  Congress, 
or  whether  It  Is  on  the  part  of  the  over- 
burdened staff  that  It  makes  errors  some- 
times as.  to  wit.  yesterday  in  the  $70  mil- 
lion correction  in  the  Recobd. 

Mr.  PASSMAN  ^^r.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  yield.  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man for  what  he  has  said.  I  understand 
perfectly  well  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man. We  had  several  printing  errors  and 
also  one  clerical  error. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fully  agree 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  should  have 
permission  to  correct  these  errors,  and 
I  have  no  intention  of  making  an  objec- 
tion, but  I  simply  submit  to  the  Members 
that,  with  the  overwhelming  burden  the 
Congress  is  making  on  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  we  can  expect  nothing 
else.  We  should  have  adjourned  sine  die. 
long  since. 

And  as  of  now  I  tmderstand  we  are 
waiting  for  the  next  conference  report 
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to  arrive  in  order  that  we  can  quit  our- 
selves ol  the  business  ol  the  Oovemment. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Thla  concurrent  reso- 
lution that  we  oflered  is  to  correct  a  cler- 
ical error  so  that  the  enrolling  clerk  may 
enroll  the  bUl  properly. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  point  the  flnger  of  derision 
or  scorn  at  anyone  who  makes  an  error 
or  is  overburdened,  but  rather  it  is  my 
purpose  to  point  out  to  the  Members  that 
this  "lameduck  session"  never  slunild 
have  happened. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMMUNICATION   FROM  THE 
PUBLIC  PRINTER 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Public  Printer: 

us.    GOVZXMMXMT    PWKTIKO    OWTtCZ, 

Watfiington.  D.C.,  December  IS.  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCokmack. 
Speaker    of    the   House   of    Repreaentativea, 
Washington,  DJC. 

DiAB  Ms.  SPCAKxa;  This  Is  to  advise  you 
tlut  m  accordaoce  with  House  Basolutlon 
No.  1306  ser^-ed  upon  me  at  10:30  a-m.  tbl3 
morning  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House.  I  have 
in  my  capacity  as  PubUc  Printer  and  Acting 
SupertnteDdeot  at  Documenta  forthwith 
printed,  published,  and  distributed  to  and 
for  the  use  o[  the  House  of  Representatives. 
the  Coounlttee  on  Internal  Security  nf  aald 
House,  and  those  entitled  to  receive  them. 
Including  distribution  to  Depository  Li- 
braries and  copies  for  sale  to  the  public,  the 
usual  number  of  copies  of  the  Report  No. 
91-1732  of  said  Committee  on  Internal  Se- 
curity titled.  "Report  of  Inquiry  Concerning 
Speaken'  Honoraria  at  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities." 

These  actions  were  accomplished  as  of  2 :  OO 
p.m.  this  date. 
Sincerely. 

A.  N.  Spencx. 
Public  Prinfer. 


RESIGNATION  PROM  A  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Washimoton.  D.C, 
f>ecember  15.  1970. 
The  Hon.  John  W.  McOokicacx. 
TKe  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mk.  Spcakxe:  Please  accept  this  let- 
ter as  my  resignation  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  District  of  Columbia  Committee,  effec- 
tive December  16,  1970. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  which  has 
been  mine  to  serve  during  the  90th  and  Slat 
Congresses. 

TlUs  has  been  a  moat  rewarding  experience 
and  1  have  enjoyed  serving  with  the  clialr- 
man  and  Members  of  this  Committee. 
Most  sincerely. 

Lauit  Wn«i«,  Jr., 
Afcmber  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
state  that  the  Chair  will  entertain 
imanlmous-consent  requests  to  extend 
remarks  In  the  Recoid,  and  for  1  minute 
speeches,  with  the  time  being  yielded 
back. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
19590,  DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE 
APPROPRIATIONS.    1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
19590)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1971,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 15,  1970.) 

Mr.  MAHON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Mahob)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
conference  report  on  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  conference  report  provides  $68.8 
billion  m  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment— for  all  of  the  military  services 
and  the  Department  of  Defense.  This 
amount  represents  a  reduction  t>elow  the 
budget  of  about  >2.1  billion. 

The  indications  are  that  during  this 
session  of  the  Congress  we  will  reduce 
appropriations  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  total  sum  of  about  tl.S  bil- 
lion. It  is  evident  that  most  of  the  re- 
ductions will  come  in  this  bill. 

We  recognize  that  legislation  Is  not 
an  exact  science,  and  compromises  must 
be  made  between  widely  varying  points 
of  view.  There  are  some  of  us  who  feel 
that  in  certain  categories  of  defense  ad- 
ditional funds  would  be  desirable.  But 
we  feel  this  Is  the  best  bill  that  could 
be  produced  at  this  time. 

There  were  approximately  250  line 
item  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill.  There  were  58 
amendments  and  some  amendments  in- 
volved a  number  of  line  items.  We  were 
in  conference  3  days  with  the  other  body 
In  settling  the  difTerences.  We  are  now 
below  the  House  figure  and  above  the 
Senate  figure  in  total  appropriations. 

The  following  table  summarises  the 
actions  agreed  upon: 


oiFEtisc  krrmm\a\w  bill  1971— summarv  or  AppoonnATioiis 

[AaHuall  In  Mian] 


fiaeil  yssT  msM  iscsl  year  Coaftrcflc*  letMHi  cniDftared  with— 

inofnw  '1971  (IK*  -— r— — 

hidlMoMu-  l«idj«ol*|»-  PMied  Ptssae  Coohrsnce                    1970               J*"*?               „ «_^ 

FsiKt>iwl  bits                     Ueesl  lullioii^)  iKmaHuttionly)  House  Seialt  icu>ii  imnvftswci               Bbmsti               Hoass              saasia 

rnu  1-HiliH.y  lieno.1*  .  .           23,007,914, »M  Zl.OK.MO.OOO  20. 6«. 300. 000  20. 77S  575. OOO  20.734.100.000  -2,273,114,493        -29«, 000. 000     +45,500,000      -43,775,000 

''JkIo™'*'!*  ""''"^ 2.K9.000.000  3,194.000,000  3,194.000.000  3.194,000,000  3,194.000,000        +335.000,000                                                                 

™*  ."UJSI"^"  "*. a,5J4.9!>5495  19,512,045,000  19.363,530,000  19.211,671.000  19.359.606,000  -2.1753B.495       -IK.OJ.OOO       -'.WOOO    +in.>3S.000 

riii.Tv-prSLrtmiiii:::::::: ;.  i7,S.3ra:S  \i.-x».«f>.m  16.243:110:000  15.970.110.000  u.o29,iio,ooo  -i,s29,2«3,462  -1.329.490.000  -214,700.000  +59.000.000 

^K.'T.ST.SMr*'"^:  .     7,40S.7««4  7.345,600.000  6.954,700,000  6.960.100.000  6. 975. 100. OOO  -43a9U.(94        -369.800,000      +21.100.000      +15.700.000 

''soom\SmamUJ*forc«' 300.000,000  35I.50O.O0O  300.000.000  300.000,000        +300.000,000              ..      -58.500.000 

"2n^^|5!SSiIl""r.     2.621.000  2.621.000  2.621.000  2  621.000           +2.821.00O.  - 

^'aiSSr^^'' I  7Z.K7.0B.144  M745.6t6.00O  66. OPS. 561. OOP  66.417.077.000  6t. 595. 937. 000  -6.071.096. 144    -2.  I4t. 728. OOP    -2lft«24.0«0    +I7«.W0,1«) 

DistiAubon  by  ofcanasUoftll 

"aST"! _.  . 23.2J7.I4l,4«2  2a210,6«5.000  19,642.411.000  19,619,452,000  19, 629.  Ig.  000  -3.638.754.402       -MJ-SfSffi     TjfJJJSS       mSS'SS 

N.,; .:..:.. 2t«I.«i671  21.2oS70O,0OO  20,580.303,000  20, 2«8. 503, 000  2O406.0ro.00p  -t";.700.671        -W."'."*    -'»?SS'5S2    +'iJgSSSS 

AiVfora                            1     21165.431.678  22.055.600,000  21, 330.386,000  21.301,561,000  21.361.016.000  -1.704. 345. 678       -.<94. 514. 000      +».7OO.0OO      +!S.V5.000 

SiiSeiisiiiiSsb                  L^W.n  2:S7Oi:0O0  2;059: 461.000  2,013.561.000  2. 005.661.000  +212.705.607         -79.040.000     -53.800.000       -7.900,000 

letind  mlBury  ptfiomiil    I"      2,139,000,000  3.194,000.000  3.144.000.000  3,194.000.000  3.194.000.000       +335,000.000 

''SiriSr'^"'."' 172. 647,032  144  68,745.666.000  66.806.5*1,000  66,417,077.000  66.995.937,000  -6,071,095,144    -2,149,729,000    -2IM24,000    +171,160,000 

1  lacMts  1760.264,144  KloclM  Inm  Ike  li>iii|>.»iii  indtflnils  liipieDiiition  In  Hilt  III,  SKSsi)  SegplMWiiUI  ADproptlatnn  All.  1970. 1«  Hit  isnetsl  6  p«rt«rl  retioscliw  psy  lucrtsss. 
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To  know  what  is  in  this  monumental 
bill,  the  biggest  appropriation  bill  of  the 
session.  It  will  be  necessary  for  Members 
to  study  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  which  appears 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  yester- 
day beginning  on  page  41571  and  the 
conference  report  No.  91-1759  which  Is 
available  at  this  time  for  the  Members. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  will  also  appear  in 
the  proceedings  today  on  this  conference 
report. 

Additionally,  several  volumes  of  hear- 
ings on  this  legislation  have  been  avail- 
able for  many  weeks  to  Members,  along 
with  the  committee  reports  on  the  de- 
fense bill  which  were  submitted  at  the 
time  of  House  and  Senate  consideration. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  in  view  of 
the  availability  of  the  information  In 
regard  to  the  content  of  this  very  com- 
plex bill  that  Members  would  rely  upon 
the  information  that  has  been  made 
available  for  study. 

As  was  stated  in  the  House  report  on 
the  bill,  the  American  people  have  every 
right  to  expect  reasonably  adequate  na- 
tional defense  for  $86  billion.  Of  course 
wise  and  prudent  management  is  re- 
quired. Without  wise  and  prudent  man- 
agement we  could  spend  far  more  and 
still  not  have  a  satisfactory  defense  pro- 
gram. 

The  burden  of  providing  effective  mili- 
tary forces  is  on  the  executive  branch. 
Congress  can  provide  money  and  some 
direction  but  our  military  establishment 
must  be  managed  by  the  executive 
branch. 

I  shall  not  speak  at  length  in  regard  to 
the  actions  of  the  conferees,  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  for  questions.  If  there  be 
questions,  as  to  the  contents  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
guished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  fact  Is.  Is  it  not.  that 
this  is  considerably  below  the  House  bill 
and  above  the  Senate  bill? 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.  In  this  particular  case, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  the  Senate  was 
the  body  that  reduced  the  appropriation 
In  conference. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Very  often — I  would  say  usually — 
the  other  body  increases  appropriations, 
but  in  the  defense  bill  the  other  body 
was  definitely  below  the  House.  In  the 
conference  report  we  are  above  the  Sen- 
ate figure. 

I  yield  to  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
very  little  I  can  add  to  the  excellent 
resume  that  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  given  on 
this  bill,  which  is  indeed  a  monumental 
bill,  I  would  like  to  add  only  that  it  was 
also  a  monumental  task  to  come  to  an 
sigreement  with  the  other  body,  which 
we  finally  succeeded  in  doing,  as  the 
chairman  has  so  ably  pomted  out,  after 
3  days  of  very  Intensive  conference  ses- 
sions. 

Just  to  summarize  in  very  brief  terms, 
the  House  bill  originally  was  $1.9  billion 


under  the  budget.  The  Senate  bill,  as  the 
other  body  passed  it,  was  $2.3  billion 
under  the  budget.  What  it  amounts  to. 
after  much  conferring  and  much  hauUng 
about,  if  I  might  put  it  tiiat  way,  is  that 
we  finally  more  or  less  split  the  difference 
and  made  an  actual  cut  under  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  by  $2.1  billion.  I  hope  that 
the  House  will  go  along  with  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Dkwis)  . 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  it 
should  be  said,  unless  a  general  errone- 
ous impression  be  drawn  from  the  Chair- 
mans  colloquy  «ith  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  that  the  Senate  bill  was  almost 
$400  million  less  than  the  House  bill:  but 
that  does  not  mean  that  there  were  gen- 
eral reductions  along  the  line,  because 
while  this  is  an  oversimplllicatlon  of  the 
matter,  it  is  true  that  the  House  had 
added  something  over  $600  mUlion  of 
unbudgeted  funds  which  we,  in  oiu' 
Judgment,  considered  to  be  critical,  pri- 
marily the  $417  million  for  moderniza- 
tion of  the  Navy,  and  $24  million  in  order 
to  keep  five  Air  Force  Reserve  wings  in 
operation.  So  you  can  pretty  well  balance 
off  the  difference  in  the  House  action 
and  the  Senate  action  by  reason  of  those 
items  wtiich  I  consider  to  be  critical  non- 
budgeted  additions  that  were  made  in 
the  Rouse  before  the  bill  went  to  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wtmah). 

Mr.  WYMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
make  clear  that  In  signing  the  confer- 
ence report  I  reserved  on  amendment 
No.  20,  as  did  two  other  members  of  the 
conference.  I  think,  in  the  light  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  Just 
said,  it  ought  to  be  observed  that  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  other  body 
flatly  refused  to  take  back  to  the  other 
body  the  question  of  funds  for  a  sub- 
marine tender  and  a  destroyer  tender. 
I  felt  very  strongly  that  with  the  Soviet 
Navy  expanding  as  it  is  we  should  loee 
no  time  in  building  these  vessels,  and  the 
failure  to  fund  at  least  long-leadtlme 
items  for  these  vessels  means  more  delay 
and,  in  my  opinion,  an  impairment  of 
the  security  position  of  the  cotmtry. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  that  the  other 
body  should  have  refused  to  fund  this 
submarine  tender  and  this  destroyer 
tender.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  record 
shows  over  retxnt  years  that  Soviet  ad- 
vances in  this  field  are  a  (^ause  for  con- 
cern, not  only  to  military  men,  but  also 
to  civilians  and  to  many  of  our  friends 
abroad.  I  feel  that  It  is  up  to  us  to  keep 
our  military  modem  and  fully  funded 
without  waste,  and  I  think  amendment 
No.  20  ought  not  to  have  been  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  Uke  to  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  for  his 
comments. 

The  House  conferees  stanchly  sup- 
ported this  House  provision  in  regard  to 
the  $417  million  for  the  additional  ships. 
It  was  not  possible  for  the  Hou-se  confer- 
ees to  prevail.  We  did  get  the  submarine 
and  advanced  procurement  for  a  second 
submarine.  Despite  our  efforts,  we  were 


not  able  to  get  the  tenders  to  which  the 
gentleman  made  reference. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  And  the  conferees  vrould 

not  take  this  item  back  to  the  other  txidy 

even  for  a  voce  on  this. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.    ANDREWS     of     Alabama.     Mr. 

Speaker,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  concur  with  what  my  friend. 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampsliire. 
said.  I  took  the  same  position  he  did  with 
reference  to  amendment  No.  20. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, all  the  House  conferees  signed 
the  report,  and  we  all  supported  the 
H0|use  position  with  regard  to  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  ships. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  took 
ex<»ption  to  amendment  No.  20. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  signed 
the  conference  report  with  a  reservation 
as  to  amendment  No.  20  but  all  members 
on  the  part  of  the  House  supported  the 
ship  provision  in  the  House  bill. 

Of  course.  I  think  we  an  agree  that  a 
formal  budget  estimate  in  support  of  the 
ships  would  have  been  a  more  appro- 
priate and  orderly  procedure. 

Mr.  AITOREWS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
like  to  say  briefly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
seriously  worried  about  our  Navy.  We 
have  neglected  our  Navy  for  the  last  15 
or  20  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rus- 
sians have  had  a  phenomenal  buildup  of 
their  Navy. 

Our  committee  added  funds  for  four 
new  ships  and  additlcmal  service  craft. 
We  were  able  to  retain  in  conference  only 
one  submarine  and  long-lead  items  for  a 
second  submarine.  We  have  been  told  by 
Naval  experts — and  this  Is  serious — that 
if  we  were  to  spend  at  the  rate  of  $5  bil- 
lion a  year  trying  to  modernize  our  Navy, 
it  would  take  us  5  years  to  do  it. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  to  me  further  to  make 
an  observation.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  that 
more  than  50  percent  of  our  Navy  con- 
sists of  ships  more  than  20  years  old. 
whereas  almost  all  the  ships  in  the  So- 
viet Navy  have  been  built  in  the  last 
decade. 

This  situation  becomes  clear  to  us 
when  we  witness  what  has  happened  with 
the  6th  Fleet  recently,  and  has  happened 
in  the  Mediterranean.  That  has  ^ven  us 
a  picture  of  our  Inability  to  wage  normu- 
clear  war  and  meet  contingencies  and 
crises  as  they  develop  all  over  the  world. 
It  behooves  us.  as  the  Defense  subcom- 
mittee, to  see  to  it  that  we  have  advance 
funding  so  we  can  restore  this  imbalance. 
Mr.  ANDflEWS  of  Alabama.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  ours  is  fast  be- 
coming a  second-rate  Navy. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  make  in- 
quiry, if  I  may,  as  to  how  much  money 
is  in  the  final  appropriation  bill,  as  re- 
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fleeted  In  the  conference  report  for  mili- 
tary surveillance  of  civilians.  If  the  chair- 
man kno»-s  the  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  do  not  have  the  answer 
to  that  question,  but  1  do  not  support  any 
military  surveillance  of  civilians,  I  know 
there  has  been  some  action  In  that  direc- 
tion, which  I  do  not  support  nor  condone. 
I  will  say  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's conunent.  Today's  Washington 
Star  contains  a  story  which  shows  that 
the  distinguished  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Illinois,  a  very  dlstinfrulshed  jurist  and 
former  Governor  ol  Illinois,  and  I  have 
been  the  subjects  of  military  surveillance 
In  the  Chicago  area,  presumably  because 
of  our  criticism  of  the  President's  policy 
on  the  war. 

I  intend  to  abstain  from  voting  on  this 
conference  report,  so  there  will  be  no 
question  that  I  am  voting  my  personal 
spleen,  and  I  must  confess  at  this  point 
I  am  outraged  as  a  personal  matter,  but 
I  am  even  more  deeply  distressed  that  if 
this  story  is  true  as  to  what  is  happening 
in  Chicago,  it  goes  without  saj-lng  that 
it  is  similarly  happening  in  other  States 
and  cities  throughout  the  country.  If  so. 
we  have  reached  a  frightening  crisis  on 
the  question  of  civilian  control  of  the 
military. 

Indeed  the  Informant,  a  former  stall 
sergeant  who  was  in  military  Intelligence 
for  5  years  In  Chicago,  stated,  that  when 
he  made  inquiry  as  to  why  it  was  going 
on.  he  was  told  by  a  superior  that  the 
military  was  dolnij  it  rather  than  the 
FBI  or  the  Secret  Service  t)ecause  the 
military  had  more  manpower. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  to  take  a  special 
order  on  this  subject  in  the  next  day  or 
two.  and  I  understand  Senator  Eavra  in 
the  other  body  Is  equally  concerned. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  chairman's 
expression  of  his  concern. 

It  grieves  me  deeply,  again  not  as  a 
personal  matter  as  much  as  what  this 
means  for  the  country.  The  mihtary  is 
apparently  engaging  in  surveillance  over 
elected  officials,  including  Members  of 
the  Congress,  because  of  their  criticism 
of  the  President's  poUcles.  Today  it  may 
l>e  surveillance  over  a  liberal's  criticism 
of  the  President's  war  policy.  Tomorrow 
It  may  l)e  surveillance  over  a  conserva- 
tive's criUcism  of  the  President  on  some 
other  policy. 

Surely  this  Is  not  a  matter  that  can 
be  uken  lightly.  I  hope  that  the  chair- 
man will  also  use  his  great  ofQces  to  see 
to  it  that  whatever  military  surveillance 
of  civilians  Is  going  on  »111  be  thoroughly 
Investigated  and  rooted  out.  and  that 
every  person  who  has  condoned  or  au- 
thorized this  kind  of  surveillance  will  be 
separnted  from  GDvenunent  service. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  share  the  feeling  of 
outrage  expressed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  if  the  story  as  reported  Is  cor- 
rect. 1  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  story.  I  shall  read  it.  I  shall 
make  Inquiries  and  mvestlgatlons  that 
would  be  pertinent  and  do  what  can  be 
done  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  what  is 
alleged  to  have  happened  In  Chicago. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
comment. 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I,  too,  want  to  Join  with 
my  colleague  from  Chicago  In  stating 
that  I  am  outraged  by  that  report  in  the 
newspaper.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  the  chairman  of 
the  Defense  Subcommittee,  has  indicated 
that  he  intends  to  go  into  the  question 
I  had  Intended  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Defense  Subcommittee 
asking  him  to  make  a  very  strong  and 
serious  investigation  of  this  story.  In 
view  of  his  statement  to  the  House.  I 
hope  that  he  will,  as  he  Indicated,  go 
into  the  matter  very  seriously  and  very 
strongly  in  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
the  story. 
Mr.  MARON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  would  say  that  over  a  period  of  years 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
been  dissatisfied  with  some  of  the  aspects 
of  the  Intelligence  operations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  have  had  exten- 
sive hearings  and  we  have  registered 
many  complaints,  and  we  have  stopped 
some  procedures  thRt  were  In  progress. 
We  will  continue  our  very  aggressive  in- 
terest in  learning  of  the  activities  of  our 
intelligence  people  and  in  taking  ap- 
propriate action. 

I  believe  It  might  be  well  to  point  out 
In  connection  with  these  efforts  that  in 
the  pending  bill  we  made  reductions  in 
the  appropriations  for  intelligence  and 
communications.  There  Is  a  $28  million 
cut  In  military  personnel  and  some  $22.6 
million  in  operation  and  maintenance  re- 
ductions in  this  bill. 

We  continue  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
many  of  the  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  field  of  intelli- 
gence. We  shall  not  relax  our  Interest 
or  our  efforts. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  MINSHALL.  As  the  chairman 
probably  »ill  recollect,  we  have  had  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  this  subject  In  our 
subcommittee.  The  military  at  that  time 
gave  us  full  assurance  that  they  gave 
their  files  on  any  of  these  civilians  to 
the  FBI.  The  military  are  no  longer  en- 
gaged In  surveillance,  but  only  concerned 
so  far  as  getting  security  clearances  for 
people  seeking  very  sensitive  Jobs  In  the 
Federal  Government. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  should  like  to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  total  provided  in  the  conference  bill 
is  greater  than  the  total  provided  In  any 
Defense  appropriation  bill,  except  for 
three  bills,  since  the  Korean  war  In  the 
early  1950s.  Supplemental  bills  have  In- 
creased totals  for  fiscal  years  but  there 
will  be  a  supplemental  for  this  fiscal 
year  when  Congress  returns  next  session. 
The  bill  is  less  than  those  of  the  past 
3  years,  fiscal  years  1968.  1969.  and  19'70. 
In  those  years,  spending  for  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  was  at  a  peak  level.  The 
amount  we  are  spending  on  the  war  has 
been  reduced  more  sharply  than  have 
Defense  appropriation  bills.  Inflation 
has  had  a  heavy  impact  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  We  are  shifting  De- 


fense spending  from  war- related  areas  to 
the  modernization  of  the  forces.  Next 
year  increased  defense  spending  is 
anticipated. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  state- 
ments have  been  made  by  representa- 
tives of  the  executive  branch  that  reduc- 
tions will  be  made  at  certain  military 
bases.  It  is  true  that  some  military  bases 
are  no  doubt  scheduled  for  reductions  In 
personnel  or  perhaps  for  closing. 

Funds  for  the  operation  of  our  bases 
come  from  the  approximately  $20  billion 
appropriated  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. I  should  like  to  staU  for  the  In- 
formation of  the  House  what  we  did  In 
the  fleld  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
I  make  this  statement  for  the  purpose  of 
pointing  out  that  any  reductions  in  per- 
sonnel or  any  closings  of  bases  should 
not  l)e  attributed  to  the  actions  taken  on 
the  pending  bill  but  to  longsunding 
plans  of  the  executive  branch. 

In  the  area  of  operation  and  mainte- 
nance, a  total  appropriation  of  $19.3  bil- 
lion is  provided  m  the  conference  agree- 
ment. This  is  only  $152  mUlion  less  than 
the  amount  requested.  The  deletions 
made  are  specific  and  are  in  areas  such 
as  departmental  headquarters,  auto- 
matic data  processing,  and  Intelligence. 
All  year  we  have  known,  as  a  result  of 
decreased  defense  spending,  due  to  the 
slowdown  of  the  war.  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  been  planning  to  make 
reductions  In  personnel  at  some  Instal- 
lations. Good  management  at  times 
requires  reduction  In  personnel.  An  an- 
nouncement of  base  cutbacks  wUl  prob- 
ably l)e  forthcoming  early  next  year. 
I  want  to  make  it  clear,  too.  as  I  said 
previously,  that  whatever  liases  cutbacks 
are  forthcoming  have  been  in  the  plan- 
ning stage  for  many,  many  months  and 
will  be  the  result  of  the  plans  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  will  not  be  the  re- 
sult of  congressional  budget  reductions. 
Now  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall). 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  and  also  appre- 
ciate his  statement. 

Would  he  not  also  say  that  there  has 
been  about  a  $1.3  billion  reduction  under 
procurement  under  title  IV  of  toe  bill? 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. We  made  reductions  In  procure- 
ment In  most  cases  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  certain  programs  were  not 
ready  to  proceed  from  development  into 
production  and  that  we  ought  to  give 
more  credence  to  a  program  or  policy 
of  "fly  t)efore  you  buy."  That  was  one 
of  the  major  factors  involved  in  the  re- 
ductions we  made  in  procurement. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply 
wanted  to  bring  that  out  for  the  RzcoBO 
inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
has  already  said  a  great  reduction  was 
made  in  operation  and  maintenance.  I 
do  not  intend  my  observation  to  be  criti- 
cal, in  any  sense  of  the  word  but  Just  to 
further  what  he  was  saying  about  the 
reduction. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  are  truly  wor- 
ried, in  view  of  Intelligence  briefings  and 
information  available  to  Members  of 
Congress  on  a  need-to-know  basis,  that 
we  are  rapidly  becoming  a  second-rate 
defensive  power  before  we  let  the  people 
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of  America  know  what  Is  going  on.  Al- 
though I  do  not  criticize  this  conference 
report  In  any  sense  of  the  word,  rather, 
I  am  glad  it  is  under  the  House  figure 
and  imder  the  budget,  if  we  can  still 
afford  it  and  have  a  satisfactory  defense. 
1  am  glad  to  see  thrt  we  have  the  naval 
items  which  begin  a  long-needed  capital 
equipment  expenditure  in  the  fleld  of 
appropriatioas  insofar  as  possible. 

I  really  arose,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  ask  the 
gentleman  to  discuss  the  procurement  of 
aircraft  and  missiles  under  Navy,  amend- 
ment 17  in  the  conference  report  on 
page  9  in  particular.  Having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Airlift  Subcommittee  of  the 
legislative  committee,  as  well  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee,  since  I  have  been  in  the 
Congress:  and  vitally  Interested  in  verti- 
cal takeoff  and  very  short  takeoff  and 
landing  capabilities,  there  is  one  item  I 
believe  in  the  third  paragraph  which  Is 
important.  I  would  compliment  the  com- 
mittee 01.  keeping  the  A-6E  and  certainly 
the  E-2C's  in.  I  am  sorry  that  the  hun- 
ter-killer antisubmarine  planes  have  not 
been  fuided. 

But  my  particular  question  here  goes 
to  the  one  statement  based  on  the  pro- 
curement request  of  18  aircraft  in  the 
United  Klnedom.  The  reason  why  I  raise 
that  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  because 
the  distinguished  chairman  saw  flt  to 
discuss  It  with  me  previously.  There  is  an 
agreement  by  the  Hawker-Slddeley  peo- 
ple who  make  the  Harrier  or  the  AV-8A 
that  part  of  It  Is  to  be  confleiired  in  the 
United  SUtes.  if  there  Is  a  follow-on.  The 
legislative  committee  specifled.  of  course, 
tliat  there  should  be  the  usual  "buy 
American"  clause  therein. 

And,  that  this  would  seem  to  negate 
that  insofar  as  the  Initial  test  program 
or  pilot  program  for  procurement  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  fundamental  concern 
I  would  say  to  the  Memlsers  of  the  House 
is  because  we  need  to  establish  a  "hot 
line"  along  with  these  Imes  as  well  as 
along  the  lines  of  jet  aircraft  engines. 

I  would  predict  that  the  Harrier  would 
he  used  by  other  services  than  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  after  It  has  proved  Its  effi- 
ciency. Many  of  us  have  seen  it  demon- 
strated. I  would  hope  that  we  would  not 
always  continue  to  procure  abroad,  how- 
ever, as  long  as  we  have  .so  much  research 
and  development  fund.?  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Harrier  in  a  tri-country  par- 
ticipation program. 

I  am  glad  that  we  are  going  ahead  and 
are  procuring  these  planes  on  a  pilot 
basis.  I  have  no  particular  objection  to 
procuring  the  18  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

However.  I  hope  the  Appropriations 
Committee  m  Its  wisdom  would  allow 
continental  U.S.  production  in  considera- 
tion of  future  orders,  on  the  insistence  of 
the  authorizing  committee,  as  far  as  the 
further  procurement  of  the  Harrier  Is 
concerned. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  genUemsn 
for  his  statement.  Pim  of  all.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
we  did  fund  the  S-3A  antisubmarine  air- 
craft of  the  Navy.  Actually  we  placed 
the  necessary  funds  In  the  research  and 
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development  budget  without  delaying  the 
program. 

The  position  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations with  respect  to  the  AV-8A 
Harrier  aircraft  is  that  untU  the  services 
make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  plane 
they  want  for  close  air  support,  we  should 
not  go  to  the  expense  of  establishing  a 
new  production  line  In  this  country.  We 
provided  last  year  12  Harrier  planes 
manufactured  in  England,  and  we  said 
this  year  that  If  the  services  will  agree 
on  a  rather  large  Harrier  program,  we 
feel  the  production  should  be  in  this 
country.  That  decision,  of  course,  has  not 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. In  the  interim,  therefore,  we  pro- 
vide in  this  bill  $64  million  for  the  pur- 
chase of  18  additional  Harrier  aircraft 
for  the  Marine  Corps  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  next  year  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  will  have  made  up 
its  mind  as  to  where  It  wants  to  go  with 
respect  to  close  support  aircraft.  If  the 
Department  of  Defense  wants  to  go  for- 
ward In  an  all-out  Harrier  program,  we 
believe,  as  I  think  the  gentleman  cer- 
tainly believes,  that  the  production 
should  be  In  this  country.  As  It  was  pro- 
posed, about  one-half  of  the  airframe 
would  be  manufactured  and  bought  In 
England  and  all  of  the  engines, 

I  do  believe  that  the  long-range  fu- 
ture holds  a  great  deal  for  the  Harrier- 
type  V/STOL  aircraft.  I  believe  that  the 
other  military  .services  one  of  these  days 
will  come  to  some  sort  of  program  which 
will  embrace  this  idea.  When  we  know 
more  about  what  the  future  holds  and 
what  the  services  really  want,  then  we 
can  cross  that  bridge. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  response  to  my  question.  We  are  in 
essential  agreement.  Again,  I  compliment 
the  committee. 

I  will  just  make  an  additional  point 
and  that  is  that  if  we  always  wait  for  the 
senices  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  make  up  their  mind,  without  the  Con- 
gress taking  the  role  of  fulfilling  its  re- 
sponsibility imder  the  Constitution  to 
raise  and  support  the  Armed  Forces,  we 
might  not  have  them:  we  would  not  have 
the  atomic-powered  nuclear  subma- 
rines and  the  capital  ships  and  the  AR- 
16  and  we  would  not  have  military  stra- 
tegic airlift  and  many  other  things,  but 
we  do  have  them  because  the  Congress 
has  taken  the  initiative. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  that  in  this  Instance 
we  ought  to  wait  until  they  make  up 
their  mind. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  MAHON.  There  are  other  attrac- 
tive U.S.  candidates  for  the  close  sup- 
port aircraft  and  that  was  one  of  the 
factors  Involved  in  the  decision  of  the 
committee. 

Now.  in  view  of  the  questions  raised 
by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall).  I  should  like  to  say  this:  I  think 
that  all  of  us  who  have  studied  this  bill 
Intimately  are  concerned  about  the  ade- 
quacy of  some  of  our  defense  programs, 
and  we  are  concerned  about  some  of  the 
reductions  that  were  made.  In  view  of 
the  atmosphere  In  the  Congress,  it  was 


inevitable  that  many  reductions  had  to 
be  made  this  year.  In  my  opinion.  If  we 
are  to  mamtain  our  military  superiority, 
if  we  are  going  to  avoid  being  outgunned 
strategically  and  otherwise,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  do  more  in  certain  areas  of 
defense  than  we  are  doing  in  the  pending 
bUl. 

I  would  predict  that  unless  the  talks 
with  the  Soviet  Union  are  fruitful  that 
the  next  budget  vrlll  have  to  be  above 
this  budget. 

Now.  with  respect  to  language,  the 
Senate  had  placed  two  general  provi- 
sions in  the  bill.  One  would  have  pro- 
hibited VS.  combat  forces  from  entering 
Laos.  Cambodia,  or  Thailand  and  the 
other  would  have  prevented  Vietnamese 
or  other  free  world  forces  from  support- 
ing the  Governments  of  Laos  or  Cam- 
bodia. 

The  House  felt  that,  due  to  the  un- 
certainty of  future  events  in  Southeast 
Asia,  the  Senate  provisions  could  prove 
to  be  unduly  restrictive.  We  suggested, 
and  the  Senate  conferees  agreed,  to  add 
further  prov-lsions  making  It  clear  that 
there  is  no  intention  to  prohibit  activi- 
ties which  would  aid  in  the  safe  and 
orderly  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
from  Southeast  Asia  or  actions  taken 
to  release  Americans  held  as  prisoners 
of  war.     

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  think  in  reference  to  the  comments  of 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
reductions  which  appear  on  paper  in 
the  procurement  fleld  are  not  in  fact 
actual  reductions  In  procurement  capa- 
bilities In  that  $200  million — if  my  recol- 
lection is  correct — was  made  available 
by  transfer  from  the  various  stock  funds. 
So  that  the  paper  showing  of  a  reduction 
of  procurement  funds  does  not  in  fact 
amount  to  the  amount  that  is  shown 
here  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida  i  Mr.  Sous  i . 

Mr.  STKKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  effort 
to  bring  to  the  House  a  bill  which  con- 
tributes to.  rather  than  cripples,  national 
defense,  the  House  conferees  have  given 
more  time  and  effort  than  has  been  re- 
quired by  any  Defense  bill  in  years.  It 
can  be  said  that  we  have  brought  back  a 
better  bill  than  the  bill  which  passed  the 
House  on  October  8.  It  also  is  a  better 
bill  than  the  one  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate earlier  this  month.  Had  we  taken  the 
best  of  both  bills,  we  could  have  brought 
to  the  floor  a  very  good  bill  making  Im- 
portant contributions  In  many  needed 
areas  of  defense.  That  Is  not  what  we 
have  done.  This  bill  contains  cuts  which 
I  think  are  damaging  on  top  of  very  low 
budget  estimates  and  It  is  a  barebones 
bill  throughout.  Nevertheless,  the  pres- 
ent bill  is  the  best  of  the  three.  'ITie  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
MAHon),  provided  outstanding  leader- 
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ship  in  the  work  to  produce  the  best  bill 
possible  under  the  circumstances. 

It  Is  very  short  on  funds  for  operation 
and  maintenance  and  this,  ot  course,  is 
the  very  heart  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. Without  adequate  funds  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance,  no  military  pro- 
gram can  be  effectively  carried  on.  It 
must  also  be  considered  that  cuts  in  O.  & 
M.  funds  put  more  people  out  of  work.  At 
a  time  when  the  Nations  unemployment 
Is  at  the  highest  level  In  7  years  and  at  a 
time  when  defense  funding  already  has 
been  cut  to  the  bone.  It  reflects  poor 
judgment  to  further  handicap  the  opera- 
tions of  the  services  when  this  also  de- 
prives additional  personnel  of  employ- 
ment. The  House  mltially  had  cut  ap- 
proximately $300  million  from  the  budg- 
eted figure  on  operation  and  mainte- 
nance. The  resulting  situation  was  suffi- 
ciently serious  to  Induce  the  House  com- 
mittee to  move  to  restore  $150  million  of 
this  amoimt  on  the  floor  of  tlie  House. 
Subsequent  to  the  initial  House  reduc- 
tion, it  was  found  that  there  are  very 
sigmflcant  increases  in  O.  «i  M.  costs  of 
$320.6  million  above  the  budgeted 
amounts  for  fiscal  year  1971.  In  other 
words,  the  restoration  of  $150  million 
by  the  House  is  less  than  half  of  the 
anticipated  increases  of  O.  Ii  M.  costs 
above  the  budget.  Nevertheless,  the  Sen- 
ate eliminated  the  $150  million  add-on 
wtiich  the  House  had  approved.  In  this 
bill  we  accomplish  the  restoration  of  only 
$120  million  of  that  amount.  Thus  we 
are  left  with  a  seriously  reduced  fund  for 
operation  and  maintenance.  I  do  not 
consider  this  a  healthy  situation. 

I  am  also  greatly  disappointed  In  the 
conference  action  on  funds  which  had 
been  added  by  the  House  for  shipbuild- 
ing Instead  of  $117.5  million  which  was 
provided  in  the  House  bill  and  which 
comprised  four  needed  ships  plus  service 
craft,  the  conferees  have  settled  on  two 
submarines  only,  with  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $188.5  million.  We  have  not  cov- 
ered ourselves  with  g]or>-  l>y  this  action. 
It  is  a  known  fact  that  Russian  progress 
in  ship  modernization  is  progressing  far 
faster  than  ours.  We  are  turning  our 
backs  on  this  ominous  picture  despite  a 
clear  mandate  from  the  House  that  it 
supports  at  least  a  measure  of  improve- 
ment in  this  field. 

In  the  main,  we  have  strengthened  the 
House  bill  on  research  and  development 
in  that  the  conferees  agreed  to  the  res- 
toration of  a  numtjer  of  important  pro- 
grams which  are  needed  for  force  mod- 
ernization. The  Senate  made  cuts  in  a 
great  many  R,  fc  D.  programs  in  each 
of  the  senices.  Approximately  half  the 
amounts  of  these  reductions  has  been  re- 
stored with  responsibility  given  to  the 
services,  where  it  belongs,  to  determine 
where  cuts  can  best  be  taken  In  R.  ii  D. 
The  area  of  research  and  development  is 
more  important  than  many  seem  to 
realize. 

Evidence  Is  continuing  to  accumulate 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  steadily  expand- 
ing its  military  R.D.T.  &  E.  at  a  rate  of 
Bl)out  10  percent  per  year  while  we  have 
been  holding  ours  essentially  constant. 
In  terms  of  results — weapons  systems 
ready  for  production,  technology  ad- 
vances and  so  forth — we  can  now  see 


that  the  U.S5JI.  and  the  U.S.  efforts 
were  approximately  even  from  1960  to 
1968;  but  since  1968  the  SovieU  have 
been  expanding  while  we  have  not.  In 
part,  this  Is  the  cost  to  us  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  In  the  Soriet  budget  for  the 
coming  year  another  10-pcrcent  increase 
Is  planned  for  mUitary  RD.T.  b  E.  This 
means  that  the  Soviet  military  RJ3.T.  b 
E.  program  is  greater  than  ours  by  at 
least  30  percent. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  havln*  ac- 
cumulated technological  lead  and  in  hav- 
mg  held  It  through  the  1960s.  But  there 
Is  not  much  chance  of  keeping  this  po- 
sition under  the  heavier  Investment  by 
the  Soviets,  regardless  of  how  efficient 
our  scientists  and  engineers  and  mana- 
gers try  to  be.  The  Soviets  are  efficient, 
too.  There  is  great  advantage  to  the  So- 
viets in  taking  the  technological  lead 
away  from  the  United  SUtes  ji  as  many 
military  areas  as  possible  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible— and  there  are  grave  risks  to  us 
in  military  effectiveness,  intelligence  ef- 
fectiveness, and  political  effectiveness 
when  they  do  so.  The  big  booster  tech- 
nology advanUge  the  Soviets  enjoyed  in 
the  early  1960's  Is  only  one  example. 

At  *.he  very  least,  we  should  give  our 
scientists  and  engineers  and  managers 
flexibility  and  enough  funds  to  develop 
alternative  possibilities  In  areas  quite 
likely  to  be  critical.  The  choices  of  areas 
are  not  easy,  particularly  when  we  know 
that  the  Soviets  are  new  in  a  position 
to  cover  more  of  them  than  we  are. 

In  the  field  of  procurement,  the  bill 
approved  in  the  conference  is  l>etter  than 
the  House  version.  It  provides  for  the 
restoration  of  funds  which  are  needed 
for  the  improved  Hawk  coissile,  for  Nike- 
Hercules  modifications,  and  for  the 
Lance  missile  and  spares.  The  conference 
report  also  approves  the  new  land  com- 
bat support  .'<ystem  with  spares  and  modi- 
fications. It  provides  for  tracked  com- 
mand post  carriers  and  for  support 
equipment  such  as  landing  craft.  All  of 
these  are  for  the  Army. 

For  the  Navy,  the  conference  report 
makes  restoration  of  funds  for  the  A6E 
Intruder  aircraft  and  spares,  and  for 
the  E2C  Hawkeye  early  warning  aircraft 
and  spares.  It  restores  funds  needed  for 
the  common  ground  equipment  or  VAST 
program.  The  bill  also  provides  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Mark  46  torpedo 
and  the  Mark  48  torpedo. 

For  the  Air  Force,  the  bill  now  before 
us  retain,?  the  international  fighter  air- 
craft, the  SRAM,  and  spares  for  the 
F-Ul.  And.  importantly.  In  R.  Ii  D,  the 
bill  contains  funds  for  Minuteman  re- 
basing:  for  AW  ACS,  the  airborne  warn- 
ing and  control  system ;  and  for  Minute- 
man  operational  base  launch. 

General  agreement  was  obtained  upon 
the  language  provisions  in  the  bill  and 
this  Is  a  significant  Improvement  over  the 
Senate  version.  In  that  bill  limitations 
have  t>een  adopted  which  simply  would 
have  been  destructive  to  U.S.  and  allied 
iimg  for  a  just  and  honorable  peace  and 
a  successful  ending  to  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. 

This  Is  a  big  bill.  From  that  standpoint 
it  should  provide  sufficient  funds  for 
America's  defense  needs.  It  is  more  sig- 
nificant,  however,   that   defenae   coetB 


have  increased  materially  and.  In  fact, 
this  bill  is  considerably  smaller  in 
amount  of  defense  it  will  provide  than 
any  bill  the  Congress  has  been  asked  to 
approve  in  years.  This  is  a  trend  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  continue.  Fund 
reductions  and  language  limitations  are 
slowly  strangling  America's  defense.  It 
has  been  said  countless  times  that  no  sec- 
ond-rate defense  can  be  effective.  We  are 
not  keeping  pace  in  modernization  with 
the  Russians,  Instead,  we  are  cutting 
back  on  our  defenses  at  a  tUne  when 
theirs  are  being  improved.  Everyone 
knows  this.  We  should  be  very  concerned 
and  we  should  stand  together  for  an  ade- 
quate and  a  strengthened  defense.  Yet  it 
has  taken  days  in  conference  to  reach 
agreement  on  this  modified  and  scaled- 
down  defense  program.  I  hope  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  awaken  to  the  danger  of 
a  defense  which  Is  too  little  and  too  late, 
and  that  in  the  years  to  come  there  will 
be  insistence  from  the  people  back  home 
that  the  Congress  provide  more  ade- 
quately for  the  requirements  of  those 
who  must  guard  our  frontiers  and  stand 
by  our  commitments.  They  are  putting 
their  lives  on  the  line.  At  the  least  we 
should  provide  the  dollars  needed  to  back 
them  up, 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gentleman 
frqm  Mississippi  iMr.  WHrrrrai.  distin- 
guished member  of  the  committee, 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  say  that  other  Members  have 
pointed  out  how  many  days  we  spent  on 
the  hearings  on  this  bill.  You  can  look  at 
the  total  funds  contained  in  the  bill  and 
see  how  big  and  enormous  the  job  was 
and  IS. 

In  view  of  some  statements  that  have 
been  made  there  are  one  or  two  facts 
that  I  thlnik  I  should  call  attention  to. 

First,  I  agree  with  my  colleagues  about 
the  need  for  additional  ships  in  the  Navy, 
I  believe  all  ol  the  House  conferees  were 
in  agreement  and  supported  the  House 
position.  We  were  unable  to  get  the  con- 
ferees on  the  other  side  to  go  beyond 
the  submarine  and  funds  for  long  lead- 
time  Items  on  another.  I  then  signed  the 
report  for  it  was  necessary  if  we  were  to 
have  a  bill.  But  there  seems  to  be  a  report 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  make  the  reduc- 
tions we  have  made  to  funds  made  avail- 
able in  this  bill. 

May  I  say  we  can  and  should  make  the 
overall  reductions  though  I  differ  some- 
what from  many  of  my  colleagues  as  to 
where.  I  would  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  the  funds  in  this 
bill,  tlie  Department  of  Defense  now  has 
unobligated  over  $6  billion.  They  have 
unspent  over  $38  billion.  Now,  true  It  Is 
that  all  of  that  money  was  appropriated 
for  specific  purposes,  but  it  could  be  used 
In  any  emercency  that  may  arise,  any 
unforeseen  emergency,  and  Congress 
could  straighten  the  matter  out  later. 

Also,  recognizing  the  fact  as  to  how 
enormous  this  situation  or  this  problem 
is  and  how  problems  we  do  face  through- 
out the  world,  the  blU  provides  language 
for  the  transferability  of  $600  mUllon.  So 
tliose  of  you  who  may  ix  disturbed  be- 
cause your  conunittee  has  tried  to  hold 
down  to  a  sensible  level  the  total  amount 
In  this  bill  I  do  want  you  to  know  that 
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there  are  enough  escape  clauses  and 
there  remains  enough  unspent  and  un- 
obligated billions  of  dollars  that  I  can- 
not see  anythmg  that  could  arise  that 
could  not  easily  be  met. 

It  is  true,  again,  that  the  Congress 
might  have  to  meet  thereafter  and 
straighten  it  up.  but  we  could  do  that 
and  for  those  who  may  be  disturbed  at 
our  reduction  In  funds  in  the  bill,  I 
thought  the  Record  should  show  these 
facts  at  this  point. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  reluctantly  rise  today  to 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1971,  for 
I  find  that  there  is  very  little  In  this 
measure  which  warrants  its  approval  by 
this  body.  To  the  contrary,  I  believe  that 
there  la  much  in  it  which  is  cause  for 
grave  concern. 

Specifically,  I  refer  to  the  amendment 
which  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
adopted  yesterday  just  before  reporting 
out  the  bill.  The  conferees  drastically 
weakened  the  amendment  which  was  of- 
fered by  Senators  Coopir  and  CmmcH 
which  would  have  made  clear  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  no  funds  covered  by 
the  bill  could  be  used  for  the  Introduc- 
tion of  American  ground  troops  into 
Thailand,  Laos,  or  Cambodia.  The  lan- 
guage adopted  by  the  conferees  stales 
that— 

Nothing  In  this  sectton  ihould  b4*  con- 
strued u  problbltlng  the  Prnldent  from 
taking  action  In  said  areas  to  promote  tbe 
safe  And  orderly  withdrawal  or  disengage- 
ment of  tJ.S.  forces  Trom  Southeast  Asia 
or  to  aid  in  tbe  release  or  Americans  held 
sfi  prisoners  of  war. 

If  the  House  agrees  to  this  language 
by  adopting  the  conference  report  now 
before  us,  we  will  have  missed  yet  an- 
other opportunity  to  indicate  to  the 
President  that  our  foremost  concern  is 
extricating  ourselves  from  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
preventing  the  loss  of  thousands  more 
American  lives.  We  had  the  opportunity 
when  the  original  Cooper-Church 
amendment  was  being  debated  last 
spring,  however.  In  that  Instance  too 
the  House  reduced  the  effectiveness  of 
the  amendment. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  administration  had 
not  opposed  the  new  Cooper-Church 
amendment  which  the  other  body 
adopted.  In  fact,  the  testimony  of  ad- 
ministration officials  indicated  that  they 
accepted  the  prohibition  as  a  foregone 
conclusion.  What  our  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  sought  to  do,  therefore,  was  to 
put  this  tacit  understanding  Into  a  more 
explicit  form.  Why  the  conferees  saw 
the  need  for  a  disclaimer  is  a  question 
which,  for  me,  has  not  been  answered 
satisfactorily. 

My  conversations  with  the  leadership 
In  the  Senate  indicate  that  that  body 
may  spend  several  days  in  resolving  the 
controversy  over  this  conference  report, 
yet  here  in  the  House  we  are  prepared  to 
dispense  with  it  after  only  an  hour's  de- 
bate. I  suggest  that  we  stop  "copping  out" 
on  oiir  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
matters  such  as  this  and  open  up  this 


measure  to  the  close  scrutiny  which  it 
deserves. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  putting  this 
$66.6  billion  appropriations  measure  into 
perspective,  and  in  so  doing  I  do  not  have 
to  look  beyond  my  own  Seventh  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts  to 
find  an  example. 

The  naval  hospital  in  Chelsea.  Mass.. 
is  a  12g-year-old  facility  which  provides 
much  needed  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion for  our  wounded  and  disabled  serv- 
icemen. As  such,  it  serves  the  entire  New 
England  region  with  its  710-bed  capacity. 
The  need  for  a  larger  and  more  modem 
structure  has  been  apparent  for  many 
years.  Today,  the  Chelsea  Naval  Hospi- 
tal is  struggling  to  provide  adequate 
treatment  for  the  veterans  who  must  de- 
pend on  this  facility. 

This  tragic  situation  could  be  allevi- 
ated by  the  construction  oi  a  proposed 
new  naval  hospital  in  Chelsea,  Congress 
has  already  authorized  the  funds  for  this 
project,  however,  an  additional  $6  million 
is  necessary  before  construction  can  ac- 
tually begin.  This  year,  just  as  last  year, 
we  are  told  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
that  these  funds  cannot  be  foimd.  I  sug- 
gest that  they  can  be  if  we  look  hard 
enough.  One  place  to  start  would  be  the 
conference  report  before  us  today. 
Among  other  things  it  will  provide  $200 
million  to  bail  out  Lockheed  Aircraft 
Co.  and  $18  million  for  the  development 
of  a  new  jet  fighter  ttiat  the  Department 
of  Defense  did  not  even  want.  Appar- 
ently, there  will  be  no  trouble  finding  the 
money  for  these  undertakings. 

While  it  Is  with  some  reluctance  that 
I  vote  against  this  entire  defense  141- 
propriations  measure.  I  am  prepared  to 
do  so  out  of  the  sincere  conviction  that 
in  Its  present  form  it  will  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
report  of  the  House-Senate  Conference 
Committee  reconciling  House  and  Sen- 
ate differences  on  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  was  truly  a  com- 
promise. The  House  passed  figure  of  $66.8 
billion  was  reduced  by  almost  $211  mil- 
lion; while  the  Senate  passed  figure  of 
$66.4  billion  was  Increased  by  about  $178 
million.  The  final  result  was  an  agree- 
ment of  $66.6  billion,  about  $2.1  billion 
less  than  the  amount  thought  to  be  "rock 
bottom"  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  administration. 

I  support  the  conference  report  because 
it  does  represent  wliat  does  appear  to  tie 
the  final  thinking  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  and  Senate  on  the  subject  of  De- 
fense appropriations.  At  tbe  same  time, 
however,  I  cannot  help  but  point  out  the 
fact  that  Congress  has  failed  to  fully  fimd 
Department  of  Defense  needs  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  like  every 
large  organization — specially  those  In 
Government  rather  than  todustry.  Is  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  amount  of  bureaucratic 
waste  and  mismanagement.  Under  the 
Nixon  administration,  however,  exten- 
sive and  relatively  successful  efforts  have 
been  made  by  the  President,  Secretary 
of  Defense  Laird,  and  other  key  person- 
nel to  reduce  waste  associated  with  mili- 
tary programs.  These  efforts  have  cul- 


minated in  the  administration's  $68,7 
billion  barebones  dollar  budget  request 
for  fiscal  year  1971,  a  request  which  Con- 
gress reduced  by  over  $2  billion. 

I  view  this  action  with  great  concern, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Tampering  with  our  na- 
tional defense  system  is  no  trifling  mat- 
ter. I  realise  there  are  those  In  both  this 
and  the  other  body  who  think  the  Com- 
munist menace  Is  more  fanciful  than 
real,  and  that  maintaining  a  strong  na- 
tional defense  is  not  of  paramount  mter- 
est;  but,  to  those  Individuals  I  would  sug- 
gest that  they  take  a  good  look  at  world 
trends  and  developments  over  the  last  30 
years. 

Even  before  World  War  n,  the  Com- 
munists started  a  relentless  battle  to  ex- 
tend their  Influence  and  control  over 
men  and  nations.  Since  that  time  entire 
countries  have  been  treated  as  merely 
means  to  the  goal  of  Communist  world 
control. 

Once  apprised  of  this  threat  to  free- 
dom, the  United  States  has  attempted 
to  counter  and  frustrate  the  Commu- 
nists' conspiratorial  designs  whenever 
and  wherever  possible.  Despite  all  efforts, 
though,  the  Ideological  map  of  the  world 
has,  as  we  all  know,  changed  greatly 
over  the  post  three  decades.  It  started 
with  the  post-World  War  n  take  over 
of  what  has  since  become  known  as  the 
captive  nations;  the  most  recent  mani- 
festations of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
have  occurred  in  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  South  America,  and  Cuba. 
The  chief  obstacle  standing  In  the  way 
of  Russia's  avowed  aim  of  global  con- 
quest is  the  United  States.  For  history 
has  a-wigned  us  the  role  of  defending 
freedom  in  the  world  at  this  moment  in 
time. 

Until  now,  this  Nation  has  not  shirked 
its  awesome  responsibilities;  it  has  de- 
fended freedom  with  distinction  and 
with  pride.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
there  are  voices  calling  for  the  United 
States  to  pull  back  from  its  commit- 
ments to  the  free  world.  These  neoiso- 
latlonlsts  talk  in  terms  of  establishing 
new  priorities,  but  what  they  are  really 
sajing  is  reduce  defense  spending  and 
lower  military  preparedness.  What  they 
fail  to  realize  is  that  If  this  Nation  fails 
to  keep  Its  defenses  strong,  it  will  become 
easy  prey  to  the  Russians  who  have 
warned  the  United  States.  "We  will  bniy 
you." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  Mr.  Rivers,  warned 
Congress  and  the  American  people  of 
the  disasterous  and  possible  fatal  conse- 
quences that  would  flow  from  Russia's 
achieving  military  superiority  over  the 
United  States.  He  also  warned  of  the 
very  real  possibility  that  the  United 
States  is  in  the  process  of  losing  its  mili- 
tary edge  over  the  Russians.  These 
views  are  entitled  to  great  weight,  be- 
cause MxKDXL  RnrrRs  is  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  foremost  experts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  national  defense  and  military 
preparedness.  In  addition,  his  wamUigs 
have  been  echoed  by  military  planners 
and  strategic  thinkers  both  in  and  out 
of  Government, 
The  conclusion  Is  obvious.  We  dare 
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not  let  our  military  forces  become  sec- 
ond rate  to  the  Russians.  It  Is  truly  a 
lUe  and  death  matter;  not  only  for  this 
Nation,  but  for  the  world. 

This  then  is  why  I  strongly  believe 
that  Congress  must  not  trifle  with  the 
military  budget  especially  when  that 
budget  is.  as  it  has  been,  pared  right 
down  to  the  bone.  The  stakes  are  too 
high  and  the  risks  are  too  great  for  Con- 
gress to  scrimp  on  defense  spending.  It 
is  just  not  worth  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sUted  at  the  outset. 
I  will  support  the  conference  report.  Dur- 
ing the  92d  Congress,  however.  I  plan 
to  address  myself  to  the  issue  of  military 
preparedness  and  I  will  attempt  to  per- 
suade my  colleagues  to  fully  fund  the 
future  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  At  such  time,  I  will  contrast 
our  strategic  capabilities  in  key  areas 
with  those  of  the  Russians.  And,  In  the 
areas  where  this  Nation  is  foimd  want- 
ing, I  fervently  hope  Congress  will  take 
up  the  slack  and  will  redress  the  Im- 
balance. 

The  security  and  future  of  this  Nation 
and  that  of  the  free  world  depends  on 
the  responses  that  are  made  to  the  stra- 
tegic situations  we  face  in  this,  the  lat- 
ter third  of  the  20th  century. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AtBrxT » .  The  question  is  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quonim  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question   was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas  328.  nays  30.  answered  "pres- 
ent" 2,  not  voting  73,  as  follows: 
[No.  415  Leg.] 
TEAS— 338 


Duncan 
Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Edmcndaon 

EdwantB,  lA 

EUberg 

Erlenbom 

Bahleman 

Evaoa.  Colo. 

Evlna.  Tenn 

Fascell 

Fetghan 

Pindley 

FUb 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowerm 

Foley 


Abbitt 

Atiemethy 

Adair 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson.  Hi. 
Anderson. 

Tenn- 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arenda 

As&iey 

Ayrea 

Barrett 

Beau.  Md. 

Bell.  Calif. 

Beimett 

Berry 

Betu 

B«vUl 

Bta«gl 

Blester 

Blanton 

Biatnllc 

BOKgs 

BoUod 


Bow 

Bradcmas 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Brooks 

BroomflAld 

BnXaman 

Brown.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Braybm.  N.c. 

BroybUl.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Uasa. 

BurlesoD,  Tex. 

BurllaoD.  Mo. 

Burton,  Utah 

Buflh 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bymei.  wis. 

Cabell 

Caflerr 

Camp 

Carey 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederbenc 

Chamberlain 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Clark 


Ctauicn. 
I>on  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
CoUlns.  Tei. 
Colmer 
Oonable 
Oante 
Corbett 
Gorman 
Couxhlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Crane 
Culver 
Daniel.  Ta. 
Davis.  On. 
Davla.  WU. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
DeUenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Disss 
Dtngell 
Donotaue 
Dom 
Downing 


Klucxynskl 
Kyi 

Kyros 
Landgrebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

Legsett 

L^nnon 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

L  likens 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McClure 

McDade 

McDonald. 

Mlch- 
McEwen 


Ford.  Gerald  R.  Mcpall 

Foreman  McMillan 

Porsythe  Madden 

Fountain  Mabon 

FrvJmgbuysen  MaiUinrd 

Frey  Mnnn 

Frledel  Marsh 

Fulton,  Pa.  Martin 

Fulton.  Tenn.  Matsunaga 
Fuqua 


Oallflannkls 
Garmatz 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Olbbont 
Gonzalez 
Doodling 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
OrU&n 
OrUDbhs 
Gross 
Grover 
Oubser 
Bagan 
Haley 
HaU 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
scbmldt 
Hanna 


Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miller.  Ohio 

MUls 

M;nlsh 

Mink 

Mtnshall 

Ml3:eU 

MoUoban 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosber 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myen 

Natcber 

Netsen 

Nix 


Hansen,  Idaho   Obey 
Hansen.  Wash.  O'Hara 


Harsha 

Harvey 

Hathaway 

Hays 

Heckler.  Mai 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Hoamer 

Howard 

Hull 

Huneate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 


Olsen 
O'Neal.  Oa. 


Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Pouge 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer,  N.C- 

Price,  m. 

Pry  or.  Ark. 


Johnsoo.  CalU.  Pudnakl 


Jobnsoa.  Pa. 
Jonsa 
Jones.  Ala- 
Jbnes.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kartb 
Kazen 
Keith 
King 


Rodluo 

Plynt 

UcCuUoch 

Purcell 

Roe 

Ford. 

McKneaJly 

Rallsback 

Rogers,  Colo. 

William  D. 

MacGregor 

Bees 

Bc«ers.  Fla- 

Oallagbcr 

Mathlaa 

Belfel 

Booney.  N.Y. 

Glatmo 

May 

Rivers 

Booney.  Pa. 

Gilbert 

Mesklll 

Scbadeberg 

BMeeokowakl 

Gold  water 

Mlze 

Scott 

Both 

Hanley 

Monagan 

Sebellus 

Hastings 

Morton 

Stuckey 

Bousselot 

Hubert 

Mobs 

Thompson.  N.J 

Ruppe 

Henderson 

Nichols 

Tlernan 

Ruth 

Morton 

OKonskl 

Tunney 

St  Oennaln 

Kee 

O'NelU.  lUm. 

Vander  Jagt 

Ranfimft" 

Klcppe 

Ottlnger 

wuaon. 

Satterfleld 

KuykendaU 

Phtlbln 

Charles  H. 

Saylor 

Langen 

PodeU 

Wold 

Scberle 

Long.  La. 

Puwell 

Wolff 

Schmltx 

Lujan 

Price.  Tex. 

Wright 

Bingham 
Brasco 
Brown.  Calif. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Clay 

Cc^Uns.  ni. 
Conyers 
Edwards.  CalU. 
Praser 
Green.  Pa. 
Oude 


Qule 
QtaUen 
RandaU 
Rsrick 
Beld.  ni. 
Reld.  NY. 
Rhodes 
Roberts 
Roblson 
NAYS— 30 

Harrington 

Hawkins 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Kastenmeler 

Koch 

Lowensteln 

McCartby 


Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Stack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger.  Arte. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephana 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

SuUtvan 

Symington 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Thocnson,  Wis. 

Ddall 

UUman 

Van  Decrlln 

Vtgonto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watson 

Watts 

weicker 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 

WUllams 

wuaon.  Bob 

Winn 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Wjrman 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwacta 


ReuBS 


Rosentbal 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Sclvuer 

Stokes 

Vanlk 

Waldlc 

Whalen 

Yates 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Mtkva  Rlegle 


NOT  VOTING — 73 


Asbbrook 

Asplnall 

Baring 

Belcher 

Blackburn 

BoUing 


Button 

CeUer 

Chlabolm 

Cobelan 

Cunningham 

Daddarlo 


Burke,  Pla.  Daniels,  N.J. 


Dickinson 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Each 

PaUon 

Farbsteln 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  O'Neill  of  Massachusetts  with  Mr. 
Hastings. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  But- 
ton. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr  Oallagher  with  Mr.  Esch 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Burke  oif  Florida. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  McCulIoch. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Daniels  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Kuy- 
kendall- 

Mr.  Qlalmo  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Tlernan  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Rallsback. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Rees  with  Mr.  McKneaUy. 

Mr,  Cohelan  with  Mr.  MaeOregor. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr,  Mlae. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr,  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Tunney. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 

AMENDMXNTS  IN  OISACaZXMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boccs).  The  Clerk  will  report  the  first 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  U.  Page  15.  Una  4. 
strike  out  "$2.933.1 00 .000"  and  insert 
•■•2A30.000.000". 

MOTION  omnco  bt  kb.  mahon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr  Mahon  moves  that  the  house  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
sum  proposed.  Insert  the  following:  "M.OOS.* 
500.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  16.  Page  16.  line  4. 
Insert:   ",  and  In  addition,  150.000.000  shall 
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be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Army  stock 
fund.'*. 

MOTION  ormsxi  bt  mb.  mabon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mabon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  15  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  Na  18.  Page  18,  line  24, 
Insert:  ".  and  In  addition.  SIOO.000,000  shall 
be  derived  by  transfer  from  the  Defense 
stock  fund.". 

MOTION    OITKBXO   BY    MB.    MABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment 
in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  36.  Page  18.  line  18, 
strike  out  "•3.203,000.000"  and  insert  "as.- 
201300.000". 

MOTION    OrFEXED   BT    MB.    HAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Z  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  30  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed,  insert  the  following : 
••$3.2 19,300.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boccs  >.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  next 
amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  19.  line  13. 
after  "Sl.380.400.000"  insert  the  following: 
".  and  In  addition,  »50.000,000  shall  be  derived 
by  transfer  from  the  Defense  stock  fund.". 

MOTION    OFPEBED   BT    MB.    MAUON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  29  and  cr>ncur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  31 :  Page  20.  line  7, 
strike  "•1.381,200.000"  and  insert  "$1345.- 
100,000". 

MOTION    OWrmXKO   BY    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  aa  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed,  inaert  the  foUowlng- 
"•1.388.700.000". 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Cleric 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  48:  Page  28,  line 
33,  after  "amended"  Insert  the  following: 
":  (I)  under  regulations  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  for  transportation  from 
their  homes  to  rest  and  recuperation  centers 
la  the  Pacific  area  and  return,  plus  per  diem 
payments  of  not  to  exceed  •SO  per  day  for 
each  dependent  for  periods  not  over  two 
weeks,  for  dependents  of  military  personnel 
assigned  as  province  or  district  senior  ad- 
visers in  Vietnam  on  voluntarily  extended 
tours  of  duty  totaling  not  less  than  eighteen 
months,  during  periods  when  such  military 
personnel  are  granted  special  Incentive  leaves 
at  such  rest  and  recuperation  centers." 

MOTION   OFF£BED    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Uahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbeied  48  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  aerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  49;  Page  43.  line  10. 
strike  out: 

"Sec.  830.  During  the  current  fiscal  year. 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  may.  if  he  deems  it 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
in  the  national  interest  to  further  improve 
the  readiness  of  the  Armed  Forces,  including 
the  reserve  components,  transfer  under  the 
authority  and  terms  of  the  Emergency  Fund 
an  additional  MOO.OOO.OOO:  Provided.  That 
the  transfer  authority  made  available  under 
the  terms  of  the  Emergency  Fund  appro- 
priation contained  in  this  Act  is  hereby 
broadened  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section:  Provided  further.  That  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  shall  notify  Congress  promptly  of 
all  transfers  made  pursuant  to  this  au- 
thority." 

And  Insert: 

"Sec.  836.  trpon  determination  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  neces- 
sary In  the  national  interest,  he  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  transfer  not  to  exceed  •TOO.- 
000,000  of  the  appropriations  contained  in 
this  Act  between  such  appropriations:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  sbaU 
notify  the  Congress  promptly  of  all  trans- 
fers made  pursuant  to  this  authority." 

motion    OFFEBCD    bt    MB.    MARON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mauon  mores  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  49  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  in  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted.  Insert  the 
following : 

"SBC.  836.  Upon  detennlnaUon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  that  such  action  is  necee- 
sary  in  the  national  Interest,  he  may.  with 
the  approval  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  transfer  not  to  exceed  •800,000,- 
000  of  the  appropriations  contained  in  this 
Act  between  such  appropriations,  to  be 
merged  with  and  to  be  available  for  the  same 
purposes,  and  for  the  !isme  time  period,  as 
the  approprlatton  to  which  transferred:  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense  aball 
notify  the  Congress  promptly  of  all  tranafers 
made  ptuituant  to  this  authority." 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TTie  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  &3:  Page  46,  line  17. 
strike  out: 

"Sbc.  843.  Appropriations  heretofore  made 
available  for  Procurement  of  Equipment  and 
Missiles,  Army:  Procurement  of  Aircraft  and 
Missiles,  Navy:  Other  Procurement,  Navy: 
Procurement.  Marine  Corps:  Aircraft  Pro- 
curement, Air  Force;  Missile  Procttfement, 
Air  Force;  Other  Procurement,  Air  Force; 
Procurement.  Defense  Agencies;  and  fecial 
Foreign  Currency  Program  shall  not  be 
available  for  obligation  after  June  30.  1973. 
Appropriations  heretofore  made  available  for 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy.  Hhall  not 
be  available  for  obligation  after  June  30. 
1975.  Appropriations  heretofore  made  avail- 
able under  the  beading  Research.  Develop- 
ment. Test,  and  Evaluation,  Army;  Research, 
Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation,  Navy; 
Research.  Development.  Test,  and  Evaluation, 
Air  Force;  and  Research.  Development,  Test, 
and  Evaluation,  Defense  Agencies  shall  not 
be  available  for  obligation  after  June  30, 
1972." 

And  insert: 

"Sec.  843.  (a)  Amounts,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  approved  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  of 
any  appropriations  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense available  for  procurement  (excep* 
Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy)  which 
( 1 )  win  remain  unobligated  as  of  the  close 
of  any  fiscal  year  for  which  estimates  are 
submitted  and  (2)  which  have  been  avail- 
able for  obllfratlon  for  three  or  more  fiscal 
years,  shall  be  withdrawn  and  shaU  revert 
to  the  general  fund  of  Treasury, 

"(b)  AmounU,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  EJefense  and  approved  by  the  Ofltce 
of  Management  and  Budget,  of  any  appro- 
priations of  the  Department  of  Defense  avail- 
able for  Shipbuilding  and  Conversion.  Navy 
which  (1)  will  remain  unobligated  as  of  the 
close  of  any  fiscal  year  for  which  estimates 
are  submitted  and  (2)  which  have  been 
available  for  obligation  for  five  or  more  fiscal 
years,  shall  be  withdrawn  and  shall  reT,*ert 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 

"ic)  Amounts,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  and  approved  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  of  any  appro- 
priations of  the  Department  of  D^ense 
available  for  research,  development,  test  and 
evaluation  ( except  Emergency  Fund,  De- 
fense) which  (1)  will  remain  unobligated  as 
of  the  close  of  any  fiscal  year  for  which  esti- 
mates are  submitted  and  (2)  which  have 
been  available  for  obligation  for  two  or  more 
fiscal  years,  shall  be  withdrawn  and  shaU 
revert  to  the  ir«neral  fund  of  Treasury. 

"(d)  The  ComptroUer  Oetieral  of  the 
United  States  shall  examine  the  internal 
system  upon  which  the  determinations  re- 
quired by  this  seouon  are  based  and  shall 
aubmlt  to  the  Congress,  prior  to  April  i.  1971, 
a  report  as  to  the  adequacy  of  such  Internal 
system. 

"(e)  Secuon  643  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Apprcqwiattcn,  1070  (Public  Law  91- 
171.  approved  December  2»,  1969),  ts  hereby 
repealed." 

MOTION    OrrXKED    BT    MB.    MABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Uaron  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  53  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  iniarted,  insert  the 
following; 

"Sec.  843.  (a)  ApproptUtloiu  heretofore 
made  avaUatrie  for  Procurement  of  Equip- 
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ment  and  MlulMi,  Army;  PTocui«n«nt  ot 
Alrcr»Jt  and  MU»Um.  N»»j;  OUi«r  Proourt- 
ment.  Navy;  Procurement.  Marine  Corps;  Alr- 
cran  Procurement.  Air  Force;  MlaaUe  Pro- 
curement. Air  Force;  Other  Procurement.  Air 
Force;  Procurement.  Defenae  Agencies;  and 
Special  Foreign  Currency  Progrum  stoall  not 
tM  available  lor  obllgaUon  arier  June  30, 
1973.  Approprlatlona  heretolore  made  avall- 
abl*  Cor  snipbulldlng  and  Conversion.  Navy, 
shall  not  be  available  for  obligation  after 
June  30.  1975.  Approprlatlotu  heretofore 
made  available  under  the  headings  Beaearch. 
Development,  Test,  and  Evaluation.  Army; 
Reaaarch,  Development,  Test,  and  Evalua- 
tion. Navy;  Research.  Development.  Test,  and 
Evaluation.  Air  Force,  and  Research.  Devel- 
opment. Test,  and  Evaluation.  Delense  Agen- 
cies shall  not  be  available  lor  obligation  alter 
June  30.  1973.  Each  such  appropriation  shall 
be  merged  with  and  shall  be  available  lor 
the  same  time  period  as  approprlatlona  made 
In  this  Act  under  the  same  bead. 

■  I  b)  Section  643  or  the  Department  ol  De- 
tens*  ApproprlaUon  Act.  1970  <PubUc  Law 
91  171.  approved  Decemtxr  3S.  19<S).  la 
hereby  repealed." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL,  LEAVE 


Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  con- 
ference report  which  has  just  been  ap- 
proved iH.R.  19590)  and  to  Include 
therein  pertinent  e.Ttraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE    REPORT   ON   8.   2162, 

POISON  PREVENTION  PACKAGING 

ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iS. 
2182)  to  provide  for  special  packaging 
to  protect  children  from  serious  personal 
injury  or  serious  illness  resulting  from 
handling,  using,  or  ingesting  household 
substances,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
Hoiise  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  CTerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceeding  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 15, 1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  was 
stated  in  the  statement  of  managers,  the 
other  body  accepted  the  proTlstons  of 
the  House  bill  with  the  exception  of 
section  4<a). 

Section  4(a)  of  the  coofereoee  sub- 
stitute is  designed  to  make  substances 
subject  to  special  packaging  require- 
ments available  to  the  elderly  and  hand- 
icapped in  packages  which  do  not  un- 
necessarily hinder  them  in  using  such 
substances.  Manufacturers  are  permitted 


to  supply  such  substances  In  one  size 
of  packaging  which  is  easier  for  the 
elderly  and  handicapped  to  open.  Such 
packaging  must  be  labeled  to  show  that 
It  should  not  be  used  in  households  with 
young  children. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  conference 
substitute  it  is  expected  that  safety  pack- 
ages will  be  the  rule  on  the  shelves  of 
drugstores  and  supermarkets  and  that 
packages  designed  for  the  elderly  or 
handicapped  will  be  the  exception.  In 
this  manner  it  is  hoped  that  accidental 
ingestion  of  poisonous  substances  by 
young  children  will  be  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum and  that  many  unnecessary  deaths 
and  Injuries  will  be  avoided. 

I  am  gratified  that  the  conference  sub- 
stitute Is  B  better  plec?  of  legislation  than 
the  bills  which  resulted  from  the  actions 
of  the  two  Houses  Individually.  Thus 
there  is  every  reason  for  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  lend  their  support  to 
this  legislation  in  voting  for  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  substitute. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
only  one  main  difference  in  this  confer- 
ence report  from  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  which  is  this;  Should  safe  pack- 
ages be  the  rule  or  the  exception?  The 
conference  accepted  the  Senate  version 
on  this  ix>int.  that  the  poison  prevention 
packaging  should  be  the  rule  and  not  the 
exception.  On  packages  of  hazardous 
substances,  all  will  be  in  poison  preven- 
tion packages  except  for  one  size.  The 
only  reason  for  this  exception  was  for 
those  who  have  arthritis  or  some  physical 
disability,  who  need  the  drug  or  the  pack- 
age for  his  or  her  own  use.  and  who  would 
otherwise  not  be  able  to  open  the  safety 
package.  For  this  we  allowed  one  pack- 
age without  requiring  the  poison  preven- 
tion packaging  as  is  required  in  the  rest 
of  the  bill.  Otherwise  the  bill  is  entirely 
that  of  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  8298. 
WATER  CARRIER  MIXING  RULE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bin  (HJl. 
8298)  to  amend  section  303(b)  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Act  to  modernize  cer- 
tain restrictions  upon  the  application 
and  scope  of  the  exemption  provided 
therein,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  prtxeedlngs  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 14, 1970.) 


Mr.  STAGGERS  idurmg  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  do 
not  expect  to  object— do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  conference  report 
which  has  been  concluded  does  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  publication  of  the 
rates,  that  had  been  present  with  regard 
to  noncertiflcated  carriers  In  the  House 
version  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes;  and  I  will  ex- 
plain that  in  my  explanation  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  a  question  to 
direct  to  my  good  friend  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  I  note  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  legislation  as  returned  to  the 
House  by  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  Includes  in  the  lost  part  of 
section  2  the  following  sentence: 

The  Interstate  Commerce  CommlBslon  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  are  directed  to  co- 
operate fully  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation in  carrying  out  the  purpoeea  of 
this  Act.  and  to  submit  such  Independent 
and  separate  comments  and  views  aa  those 
agencies  deem  appropriate. 

This  is  in  relation  to  the  study  to  be 
performed  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  ask  these  questions  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  maJclng  legislative  history. 
Tile  Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  are  to 
participate  fully  in  the  study:  they  are 
to  cooperate  fully  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation:  and  they  are  to  sub- 
mit such  Independent  and  appropriate 
comments  and  views  as  those  agencies 
deem  appropriate.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
whether  he  agrees  with  that  interpre- 
tation? 

Mr.  STAOGEHa.  This  Is  the  under- 
standing of  the  conferees  Ic  writing  the 
conference  report,  and  it  is  so  written 
in  the  statement. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  note  it  Is  In  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  th° 
House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reservlIiB 
the  right  to  object.  I  should  like  for  the 
Members  to  take  note  of  section  2  of  this 
amendment,  which  says; 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  un- 
dertake a  comprehensive  study  of  the  present 
system  of  economic  regulation  of  dry  bulk 
commodity  transportation,  including  infor- 
mation on  amounts  actually  charged  for  the 
movement  of  dry  bulk  commodities; 

The  bill,  as  it  passed  the  Rouse,  did 
provide  for  the  publication  of  these  rates, 
for  the  filing  and  publication  of  rates.  I 
believe  that  was  a  very  fair  and  a  proper 
approach,  because  we  have  a  critical 
problem  In  this  area  and  It  will  never  be 
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resolved  unless  we  do  have  information 
about  filings  and  rates. 

Since  Congress  is  agreeing  to  a  study 
requiring  the  furnishing  of  information. 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  made  plain  to 
every  unregulated  shipper  that  the  ICC 
can  come  in  and  get  his  records,  to  see 
what  Is  being  hauled,  what  type  of  tow 
is  involved,  and  what  the  charges  are. 
50  that  they  can  make  a  full  and  com- 
prehensive study.  It  is  not  going  to  be 
a  haphazard  thing,  or  a  mere  "sampling." 

It  would  have  been  better  to  require 
the  publication  of  these  rates.  That  would 
have  been  fair  to  everybody.  It  would 
not  have  been  regulation. 

At  least  this  study  does  require  a  2- 
year  basis  for  the  furnishing  of  full  and 
complete  information. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  if 
that  is  the  Intent  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House,  that  this  be  a  com- 
prehensive study  and  that  full  informa- 
tion be  furnished  to  the  regulatory 
agencies. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I.  is  so  directed  in 
the  bill.  The  gentleman  made  a  mistake. 
in  that  it  is  not  the  ICC  which  is  to  make 
the  study  but  it  is  the  Department  of 
Transportation.  But.  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mlchifcn  just  mentioned,  they  are 
asked  to  submit  reports,  and  certainly 
DOT  can  get  any  information  it  wants. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
I  also  realize  this  Is  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  that  the  state- 
ment be  ccnsidered  as  read. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  STACKJERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  met 
twice  with  the  Senate  conferees  on  the 
differences  between  the  two  bodies  on  the 
water  carrier  mixing  rule.  The  most  sub- 
stantial difference  was  the  question  of 
whether  exempt  carriers  must  file  and 
publish  rates  with  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.  We  receded  to  the 
Senate  on  this  question  but.  in  return, 
we  explicitly  provided  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  obtain  Informa- 
tion on  the  rates  actually  charged  as  a 
part  of  the  comprehensive  study  which 
must  be  completed  within  2  years. 

The  question  of  charges  for  transport- 
ing dry  bulk  commodities  by  barge  has 
long  been  a  complex  issue.  I  believe  we 
are  nearing  a  solution.  We  will  have  a 
full  review  in  3  years  because  the  House 
prevailed  on  keeping  this  legislation  tem- 
porary rather  than  permanent  as  in  the 
Senate  version. 

The  House  also  prevailed  on  the  defini- 
tion concerning  the  mixing  of  dry  bulk 
commodities  and  no  more  than  three  such 
commodities  can  be  mixed  in  a  single 
tow.  which  can  be  made  up  of  as  many 
as  40  barges. 

This  was  a  very  satisfactory  confer- 
ence and  I  urge  that  the  conference 
report  be  adopted. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentlem&n  from 
lUlnols  (Mr.  Spaincn) . 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  bill  required  the  filing  of  rates  by 
exempt  carriers  of  bulk  cofnmoditles, 
The  Senate  bill  did  not  do  so  and  the 
conference  version  does  not. 

The  Senate  would  have  changed  the 
definition  of  a  vessel  for  purposes  of  the 
bulk  commodities  exemption  from  an  en- 
tire tow  to  one  barge.  This  Is  stricken  in 
the  conference  version.  To  have  so 
changed  the  law  would  have  revolution- 
ized the  bulk  carrying  trade  and  such 
was  never  intended. 

Both  bills  provided  for  studies  of  the 
bulk  carrying  business.  They  differed  as 
to  what  agency  would  conduct  the  study 
and  what  would  be  included.  The  confer- 
ence compromise  provides  for  a  study  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  of  ex- 
empt water  carriers  only  but  includes  au- 
thority— which  could  be  said  to  be  inher- 
ent— to  obtain  information  from  other 
modes  carrying  bulk  products  as  to  their 
practices  and  charges. 

By  conference  agreement,  the  study 
wUl  be  concluded  withm  2  years  and  the 
legislation  will  expire  in  3  years. 

These  are  the  important  points  that 
were  involved  in  the  conference  rqjort. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  quesion  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  8778. 
BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY  ACT 
AMENDME2<T8 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
6778)  to  amend  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  conference  rejMrt. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 15,  1970.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  this  Congress,  on 
February  17.  1969.  a  bill  H.R.  8778.  was 
introduced  which  was  designed  to  bring 
under  the  coverage  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  all  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies. 

In  the  late  1960's  a  large  number  of 
banks  began  converting  themselves  into 
one-bank  holding  companies  in  order  to 
avoid  regulation  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  under  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  In  addition,  many  significant  non- 
bank  corporations,  including  major  con- 
glomerates, began  acquiring  one  bank, 
thus  mixing  thanking  and  nonbanklng 
In  complete  contravention  of  the  pur- 
pose of  both  Federal  banking  laws  going 
back  to  the  1930's  and  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956. 

This  wave  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany creations  alarmed  many  people  on 


Capitol  Hill,  in  the  administration,  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  signifi- 
cant professional  observers  of  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system.  Indeed.  President 
Nixon  stated  on  March  24,  1989,  that 

t«ft  unchecked,  the  trend  toward  the  com- 
bining of  banking  and  business  could  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  power  centers  dominating  the  Ameri- 
can economy.  This  must  not  be  permitted 
to  happen:  it  would  be  bad  for  banking 
bad  lor  business,  and  bad  for  borrowers  and 
consumers. 

The  strength  of  our  economic  system  is 
rooted  In  diversity  and  free  competition;  the 
.strength  of  our  banking  system  depends 
largely  on  its  Independence.  Banking  mtiK 
not  dominate  commerce  or  he  domluKed  by 

To  protect  compeutlon  and  the  separauon 
of  economic  powers.  I  strongly  endorse  the 
eitenslon  ot  Federal  regulation  to  one  bank 
holding  companies  and  urge  the  Congreas 
to  take  prompt  and  appropriate  action. 

HJl.  6778.  as  originally  introdticed 
by  me.  in  addition  to  plugging  the  so- 
citUed  one-bank  loophole,  accomplished 
a  number  of  other  Important  objectives 
for  tightening  the  present  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act: 

First,  it  removed  the  partnership  ex- 
emption; 

Second,  it  provided  that  the  F^Hleral 
Reserve  Board  could  find  actual  control 
of  a  bank  by  a  company  even  though 
that  company  controlled  less  than  25 
percent  of  the  stock  of  the  bank; 

Third,  it  retained  the  1956  definittim 
of  what  consututed  a  permissible  bank- 
related  acUvlty  for  bank  holding  (xun- 
panies  to  engage  in : 

Fourth,  it  contained  no  grandfather 
clause  exemption:  and 

PUth,  it  contained  an  anti-tie-in  pro- 
vision applying  to  all  insured  banks, 
whether  or  not  It  Is  part  of  a  holding 
company  system. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  after  al- 
most 2  years  of  detailed,  thorough,  and 
protracted  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion by  both  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  the  version  of  the 
bill  that  is  now  being  presented  by  the 
conferees  to  the  House  for  consideration 
Is  substantially  similar  to  the  bill 
originally  introduced  by  me  in  February 
of  1969. 

The  amended  HJl.  6778  being  pre- 
sented here  as  agreed  to  by  the  Hotue 
and  Senate  conferees  eliminates  the 
partnership  exemption:  authorizes  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  find  actual  con- 
trol of  a  bank  where  a  company  holds 
less  than  25  percent  of  Its  stock;  essen- 
tially retains  the  1956  standard  for  deter- 
mining what  bank-related  activities  a 
bank  holding  company  may  engage  in; 
subjects  to  potential  Federal  Reserve 
Board  jurisdiction  under  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  one  bank  holding  com- 
panies, no  matter  when  created;  con- 
tains an  anti-tie-in  provision  coverliig 
all  banks,  bank  holillng  companies,  and 
subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companlea; 
gives  to  nonbenk  competitors  of  bank 
holding  companies  standing  to  challenge 
before  the  Board  and  in  the  courts  ap- 
plications filed  under  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act:  and  removes  the  exemp- 
tion in  the  future  for  substantial  blocks 
of  bank  stock  held  by  bank  trust  de- 
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parUnents  with  role  power  to  vote  tbat 
sUKk. 

The  major  points  are:  First,  the  bank- 
related  activities  language,  also  known  as 
the  language  of  section  4(c>  "8)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act:  second, 
exemptions  that  are  or  may  be  granted 
from  the  act:  third,  the  antl-tle-ln  pro- 
visions: fourth,  giving  standing  for  com- 
petitors and  others  provisions:  and  fifth, 
the  coinage  prorl^ons. 

BANK    tTLATID    ACItVITlES 5KCT10W    «(C»*81 

The  House  passed  H.R.  6778  contain- 
ing a  rewritten  section  4(c)(8)  test 
which  permitted  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany to  engage  in  any  nonbanking  ac- 
tivity that  is  "functionally  related  to 
banking"  and  also  could  be  reasonably 
e.Tpected  to  produce  certain  enumerated 
public  benefits  that  would  outweigh 
eniimerated  adverse  effects.  In  addition, 
in  order  to  more  carefiilly  define  the 
above-stated  test,  the  House  bill  con- 
tained a  Ust  of  six  specific  activities 
which  were  either  prohibited  to  bank 
holding  companies  or  which  they  could 
engage  In  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand. 
contained  the  "functionally  related"  and 
public  benefits  test  in  a  similar  form  to 
the  House  bill.  but.  significantly,  failed 
to  include  any  laundry  list  of  specific  ac- 
tlilties  prohibited  to  bank  holding  com- 
panies or  which  Umited  their  participa- 
tion in  these  activities. 

Since  section  4ic)(8)  Is  the  exclusive 
authorization  for  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  conduct  nonbank  businesses 
except  In  the  few  instances  where  a  spe- 
cific activity  is  authorised  elsewhere  in 
this  statute — for  example,  section  4(c) 
'  1 1  ■  B I .  which  authorizes  a  safe  deposit 
business— or  in  other  relevant  statutes, 
this  was  a  crucial  issue  in  resolving  all 
of  the  differences  over  this  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Because  of  this  very  important  differ- 
ence in  the  two  versions  of  H.R.  6778.  it 
became  very  difficult  for  the  conference 
to  resolve  this  issue.  The  problem  was 
resolved  by  the  substitution  of  language 
developed  in  the  conference  for  the  per- 
tinent provisions  of  both  versions  of  HH. 
6778. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  applying 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956 
to  one-bank  holding  companie!; — the 
basic  issue  presented  to  the  Congress  by 
the  dramatic  growth  of  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  In  the  last  few  years — the 
most  Important  and  controversial  issue 
was  over  the  question  of  whether  to  re- 
tain or  substantially  change  the  1956  def- 
inition as  to  what  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  permit  regulated  bank 
holding  companies  to  engage  In  outside 
their  strictly  banking  activities. 

One  change  made  in  section  4<c>(8> 
was  to  delete  the  phrase  "of  a  financial, 
fiduciary,  or  insurance  nature."  Tracing 
the  history  of  this  phrase  through  the 
legislative  process  prior  to  the  confer- 
ence action,  it  is  not  revealed  very  clearly 
what  the  various  contending  forces  had 
in  mind  by  deleting  the  phrase — as  in  the 
House  committee  reported  version  and 
the  Senate  version — or  modifying  it — as 
in  the  version  that  pa.'^sed  the  House  and 
the  administration  version  introduced  by 


the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  Con- 
gressman WiDNALi.  and  Senators  Spabx- 
MAN  and  Bennett  on  March  24,  1969. 
It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
fairly  attribute  any  clear  or  precise  in- 
tention to  Congress  in  finally  deleting 
the  "financial,  fiduciary,  or  Insurance" 
language.  i. 

Another  change  in  the  existing  section 
4(c>  (8)  Is  the  deletion  of  the  phrase  "the 
business  of."  ThLs  deletion  was  made 
after  consideration  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  suggestion  that  it  be  de- 
leted, because  prior  interpretations  of 
the  Board  indicated  that  the  retention  of 
this  term  could  lead  to  continued  inter- 
pretation encouraging  tie-in  arrange- 
ments which  Congress  clearly  intends  to 
prohibit  under  these  amendments  to  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act.  Under  pre- 
vious rulings  of  the  Board,  the  term  "the 
business  of"  had  been  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  there  had  to  be  some 
specific  business  relationship  between  a 
customer  of  a  bank  subsidiary  of  a  hold- 
ing company  before  the  Board  would  al- 
low a  biisiness  relationship  between  the 
customer  and  a  nonbank  subsidiary  of 
the  same  holdmg  company. 

A  significant  change  in  section  4(c)(8) 
agreed  to  by  the  conference  Is  the  addi- 
tion of  two  completely  new  sentences  to 
the  current  section. 

The  factors  to  be  considered  by  the 
Board  under  this  so-called  public  bene- 
fits test  in  authorizing  bank  holding 
company  ownership  or  control  of  com- 
panies already  found  by  the  Board  in  a 
proceeding  to  be  closely  related  activities 
to  banking  under  section  4(C)(8).  In- 
clude the  dangers  of  undue  concentra- 
tion of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair 
competition,  conflicts  of  Interest,  and 
unsound  banking  practices. 

The  basic  content  and  the  essential 
test  found  In  the  1956  act.  that  Is.  that 
an  activity  must  be  "so  closely  related  to 
banking  or  managing  or  controlling 
banks  as  to  be  a  proper  incident  thereto," 
Is  retained  in  the  new  section  4'c)  (8) .  It 
is  clear  from  the  legislative  history  of 
this  bill  that  at  every  stage,  including  in 
the  House  committee,  on  the  House  floor. 
in  the  Senate  committee  and  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor,  attempts  were  made  to  signif- 
icantly broaden  section  4(c)(8)  by  the 
adoption  of  a  new  test.  The  major  pro- 
posal for  a  new  standard  advocated  by 
the  Federal  Re.serve  Board,  beginning 
with  Chairman  Martin's  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  committee,  was  the 
"fimctionRlly  related"  standard.  This  was 
subsequently  supported  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  by  Chairman  Bums  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  well  as  by 
varioiis  spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion and  the  banking  industry.  The 
"closely  related"  test  was  characterized 
by  these  and  other  witnesses  as  being  too 
narrow,  too  rigid  and  too  confining.  They 
strongly  and  repeatedly  urged  that  a 
new.  broader  test  be  adopted. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  broader 
••ftmctionally  related"  test  was  rejected 
and.  with  the  major  changes  discussed 
in  detail  earlier,  essentially  the  "closely 
related"  test  of  the  1956  act  was  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees 
How  would  one  define  the  test  that 


has  been  agreed  to  by  the  conferees  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  courts? 

Onder  the  new  section  4ic)(8)  there 
must  be  a  direct  and  significant  connec- 
tion between  the  proposed  activities  and 
the  kinds  of  activities  that  banks  gener- 
ally now  carry  on;  that  is.  closely  re- 
lated to  banking  in  general.  However, 
with  the  deletion  of  the  words  "the  busi- 
ness of. "  there  no  longer  need  be  a  rela- 
tionship between  the  particular  activities 
of  the  company  purposed  to  be  acquired 
m  the  business  of  the  particular  bank 
holding  company  seeking  approval  of  an 
acquisition  under  section  4(c)  (8). 

The  agreement  reached  by  the  con- 
ferees with  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4ic>  <8'  of  the  act  perhaps  gets 
closest  to  the  basic  issue  of  how  the  con- 
ferees decided  to  continue  delineating 
between  banking  and  commerce.  The  de- 
cision of  the  conferees  to  reject  the 
"functionally  related  test"  advocated  by 
those  witnesses  who  argued  lor  a  more 
Uberal  and  expansive  approach  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  in  authorizing 
nonbank  activities  for  bank  holding 
companies  is  intended  to  be  construed  to 
mean  that  the  Congress  was  not  con- 
vmced  that  such  expansion  and  liberal- 
ization was  Justified.  Consequently,  the 
Congress  intends  those  activities  which 
the  Board  and  other  witnesses  claim 
would  have  been  permitted  under  the 
■functionally  related  test. "  are  not  au- 
thorized by  our  decision  i  -  retain  the 
"so  closely  related"  test,  wnlch  Is  con- 
siderably less  expensive  and  liberal  than 
the  rejected     functionally  related  test. " 

Another  important  question  is  the  re- 
lationship between  the  "closely  related" 
test  and  the  public  beneflu  test  found  in 
the  second  sentence  of  the  newly  written 
section  4(c)(8).  The  effect  of  section 
4(c)  (8)  as  a  whole  Is  to  establish,  in 
effect,  two  tests  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  use  In  deciding  cases  under  sec- 
tion 4(c)(8).  First,  the  Board  must  de- 
termine whether  the  particular  activity 
sought  to  be  engaged  in  Is  "so  closely 
related  to  banking  or  managing  or  con- 
trolling banks  as  to  be  a  proper  incident 
thereto."  And,  second,  in  determining 
whether  a  particular  activity  is  "a  prop- 
er Incident"  to  banking  or  managing  or 
controlling  banks,  the  Board  must  de- 
termine whether  the  pubUc  benefits  out- 
weigh the  adverse  effects,  such  as  the 
ones  enumerated  in  the  second  sentence 
of  section  4(c)  (8).  Even  if  the  activity  is 
found  by  the  Board  to  be  closely  related 
to  banking,  it  must  also  determine 
whether  it  meets  the  public  benefits  test. 
In  that  sense,  the  Board  may  find  in  a 
particular  case  that  It  cannot  approve 
a  prop(5sed  activity  for  a  specific  bank 
holding  company  because  it  falls  to  meet 
the  second  test  even  though  It  may  de- 
termine that  it  is  closely  related  to 
banking. 

In  this  sense,  then,  the  new  section 
4(c)  (8)  may  be  considered  to  be  a  more 
difficult  standard  than  that  found  in  the 
present  law.  This  is  so  because  imder  the 
previous  language  of  section  4(c)(8) 
there  was  no  public  benefits  test.  There- 
fore, there  may  be  circumstances  where 
the  Board  would  turn  down  an  appUca- 
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tlon  under  the  second  test — the  public 
benefits  test — that  It  would  have  had  to 
approve  under  the  old  test  because  the 
only  significant  element  In  that  standard 
was  the  "closely  related"  one.  Now  both 
tests  must  tie  met. 

KKKMPTIONS 

Prom  the  beginning  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  bill,  great  attention  and  con- 
cern has  been  (iirected  at  the  problem  of 
existing  exemptions  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  as  well  as  exemptions  pro- 
posed by  various  groups  in  order  to  meet 
special  problems  that  they  claimed  ex- 
isted. Of  course,  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible,  laws  should  apply  generally  to 
all  within  a  class  Intended  to  be  covered. 
with  as  few  specific  exemptions  as  pos- 
sible permitted. 

Many  of  the  specific  exemptions  aie 
neither  permanent  nor  automatic,  since 
the  Board  has  the  authority  to  with- 
draw, modify  or  condition  the  exemp- 
tions In  order  to  conform  them  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  and  be  consistent  with  the  public 
Interest.  Others  apply  to  a  very  small 
number  of  special  cases  that.  It  Is  felt, 
require  special  treatment.  The  Board 
should  Interpret  these  exemptions  as 
narrowly  as  possible  in  order  that  all 
bank  holding  companies  which  should 
be  covered  imder  the  act  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  public  Interest  will.  In  fact,  be 
covered. 

In  addition  to  these  specific  exemp- 
tions, two  categories  of  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  not  covered  imder  exist- 
ing law  may  continue  to  operate  in  the 
future  without  being  covered  by  the  act 
imder  certain  circumstances  set  forth  in 
the  act  as  being  amended.  One  such 
amendment,  which  becomes  section 
4<d)  of  the  new  act.  was  adopted  to 
cover  situations  existing  with  respect  to 
one-bank  holding  companies  that  have 
controlled  over  a  long  period  of  years 
one  small  bank,  usually  in  a  small  town 
where  some  particular  hardship  may  be 
created  if  the  holding  company  were 
forced  to  divest  itself  of  its  bank. 

The  Board  faces  a  difficult  problem  in 
administering  this  provision.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, it  authorizes  an  exemption  for  a 
company  which  acquired  its  bank  40 
years  ago,  the  Board  may  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  resist  applications  for  exemptions 
In  the  ca^e  of  more  recent  acquisitions. 
It  is  recognized  that  the  Board  may  have 
to  draw  an  arbitrary  line— for  example, 
limiting  the  first  stated  exemption  to 
relationships  in  existence  for  15  years  or 
more — In  order  to  keep  this  exemption 
from  becoming  such  a  large  loophole 
that  it  would  be  substantially  at  vari- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  Such  lines  must 
be  drawn  if  the  prohibitions  in  the  act 
against  combining  bank  and  nonbank 
businesses  in  a  holding  company  system 
are  to  be  effective:  the  exemptlve  au- 
thority must  not  become  the  basis  for 
wholesale  exemptions  that  would  under- 
mine the  act  and  place  those  companies 
that  must  comply  with  It  at  an  unfair 
competitive  disadvantage. 

The  Board  is  authorized  to  make  these 
exemptions  "subject  to  such  conditions 
as  It  considers  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  Interest."  For  example,  the  Board 


should  make  sure  that  an  exemption 
granted  to  a  (ximpany  that  owns  a  small 
bank  will  terminate  if  the  bank  later 
exceeds  applicable  size  limit.  And  an 
exemption  based  on  inability  to  find  a 
local  buyer  should  terminate  whenever 
such  a  buyer  appears  who  is  prepared  to 
purchase  the  bajik  on  reasonable  terms. 

CRANOrATHKB    CLAUSE 

The  conference  also  agreed  that.  In 
lieu  of  a  grandfather  clause  provision 
which  would  have  completely  exempted 
certain  bank  holding  companies  from 
coverage  tmder  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act,  it  would  substitute  a  somewhat 
different  kind  of  provision. 

This  provision  brings  imder  the  poten- 
tial coverage  of  the  act  all  bank  holding 
companies  regardless  of  size  or  date  of 
creation. 

The  conference  committee  was  greatly 
concerned  that  certain  activities  permit- 
ted by  this  exemptlve  provision  could  re- 
sult in  detriment  to  the  public  interest, 
and  thereby  defeat  the  purposes  of  the 
act.  it  was  ftirther  recognized  that  this 
potential  detriment  was  more  likely  to 
occur  in  the  case  of  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany owning  a  bank  with  substantial  as- 
sets than  in  the  case  of  banks  with  rela- 
tively small  assets. 

With  respect  to  bank  holding  com- 
panies which  control  bank  assets  In  ex- 
cess of  $60  million,  the  Board  1%  required 
under  the  act  to  reach  a  determination, 
within  2  years  of  the  enactment  of  these 
amendments,  as  to  whether  the  benefits 
of  the  grandfather  claiise  are  to  be  ac- 
corded to  each  such  company.  A  decision 
by  the  Board  to  withdraw  these  benefits 
is  required  by  the  act  unless  It  can  be  es- 
tablished that  there  would  not  be  imdue 
concentration  of  resources,  decreased  or 
unfair  competition,  conflicts  of  interest 
or  unsound  banking  practices,  if  the  com- 
pany were  to  retain  control  of  one  or 
more  of  the  afflhates  in  question.  With 
respect  to  all  one-bank  holding  compa- 
nies, the  Board,  at  any  time,  may  ter- 
minate the  exemption  using  the  same 
test. 

The  fact  that  the  statute  requires  the 
Board  to  act  within  2  years  concerning 
the  exemptions  involving  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  controlling  banks  with 
over  $60  million  in  assets  in  no  way  Im- 
plies that  the  Board  should  feel 
restrained  from  pursuing  determinations 
on  exemptions  for  holding  companies 
each  of  whose  banks  have  assets  of  less 
than  $60  million. 

Thus,  the  Board  Is  required  to  conduct 
continuing  surveillance  over  the  privilege 
accorded  to  certam  bank  holding  compa- 
nies to  conduct  activities  which  are  oth- 
erwise prohibited  by  the  act.  This  gives 
the  Board  flexibility,  while  providing 
safeguards  against  abuses  which  the  act 
is  designed  to  prevent.  It  is  recognized 
that  these  exemptlve  privileges  could  de- 
feat the  purposes  of  this  act.  and.  there- 
fore, it  was  determined  to  permit  them 
only  when  it  was  clearly  in  the  public 
interest  to  do  so. 

Therefore,  the  Board  should,  within  a 
reasonable  amount  of  time,  examine  all 
ooe-bank  holding  companies  created 
prior  to  July  1,  1968.  to  determine 
whether,  under  the  stated  test,  any  of 
them  are  entitled  to  exemptions  from  the 


act.  Congress  merely  wishes  the  Board  to 
take  expeditious  action  in  the  immediate 
future  on  the  larger  and.  therefore,  po- 
tentially more  dangerous  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies  created  before  Jime  30, 
1868,  before  examining  the  propriety  of 
continuing  the  exemption  for  the  under- 
$60  million  category. 

Also,  the  Board  should  give  no  pre- 
sumption of  entitlement  to  exemption  to 
a  one-bank  holding  company  in  the  fu- 
ture, even  though  the  Board  has  initially 
made  a  determination  to  allow  the  ex- 
emption to  stand. 

TtZ-Oi    PBOVXSJONS 

HS,.  6778.  as  originally  introduced  by 
me,  contained  an  anti-tle-in  provision. 
Howewr.  this  provision  was  not  Included 
In  the  bill  when  it  was  referred  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  version  did  contain 
an  anti-tle-ln  provlsitm  which  was  agreed 
to  in  the  conference.  The  Senate  anti- 
tle-ln  provision  provides  the  following. 

It  prohibits  a  bank  from  providing  any 
credit,  property,  or  service  for  a  customer 
on  the  condition  that  he  obtain  from  the 
bank  some  additional  credit,  property,  or 
.serrtce,  or  that  he  provide  to  the  bank 
some  additional  cre<llt.  property,  or  serv- 
ice. Exempted  from  this  prohibition  are 
transactions  exclusively  Involving  two  or 
more  of  four  specified  traditional  bank- 
ing services — loans,  discounts,  deposits, 
or  trust  services. 

It  prohibits  any  subsidiary  bank  from 
providing  any  credit,  property  or  senice 
for  a  customer  on  the  condition  that  he 
must  obtain  from,  or  proWde  to.  the 
holding  company  or  any  other  subsidi- 
ary thereof  some  additional  credit,  prop- 
erty or  service. 

It  prohibits  any  requirement  that  the 
bank's  customer  must  not  obtain  some 
other  credit,  property  or  service  from  a 
(M)mpetitor  of  the  bank,  its  parent,  or  a 
sister  subsidiary,  other  than  a  reason- 
able requirement  to  assure  soundness  of 
credit. 

It  authorizes  the  Board  to  provide  ex- 
ceptions to  the  prohibition,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  enforce  the  prohibi- 
tions and  private  parties  to  sue  if  in- 
jured by  a  violatior  of  the  prohibition, 
'^r  purposes  of  this  anti-tle-ln  provi- 
sion the  term  "company"  Includes  "per- 
son." 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  this 
provision,  particularly  because  of  the 
necessity  lor  protectliig  small  independ- 
ent businessmen  from  imfair  and  pred- 
atory business  practices  by  banks,  bank 
holding  companies  and  subsidiaries 
thereof.  This  provision  covets  all  insiued 
banking  institutions,  as  well  as  bank 
holding  companies. 

The  Senate  conferees  assured  the 
House  conferees  during  the  conference 
on  one  very  important  point  that  the 
House  conferees  felt  was  not  dear  either 
from  the  language  of  the  Senate  anti- 
tie-in  provision  or  from  the  legislative 
history  of  tWs  prorision  in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  anti-tie-in  provision  was 
amended  on  the  Root  of  the  Senate  to 
exclude  from  its  coverage  certain  specific 
so-called  traditioaal  banking  services, 
that  is.  loans,  discounts,  deposits,  and 
trust  services.  The  Senate  conferees 
stated  in  response  to  questions  put  by  the 
House  conferees  that  this  exemption  only 
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applied  where  all  of  the  components  of  a 
particular  transaction  fell  into  the  cate- 
gory of  loans,  discounts,  deposits  and 
trust  services.  If  any  of  these  tradi- 
tional banking  services  were  tied  to  an- 
other service  offered  by  a  bank,  a  bank 
holding  company,  or  another  subsidiary 
of  a  bank  holding  company,  the  exemp- 
tion would  not  apply. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  conferees  as- 
sured the  House  conferees  that,  even 
with  the  four  exempted  traditional  bank 
senices.  nothing  in  the  Senate  anti-tie- 
in  provision  exempted  them  from  cover- 
age under  the  provisions  of  existing  anti- 
trust law  dealing  with  tie-ins. 

It  *s  also  understood  that  the  anti-tie- 
in  provision  prohibits,  not  only  explicit 
tying  arrangements,  but  also  prohibits 
the  Qxing  or  varying  of  the  consideration 
for  any  service  ottered  by  a  bank  or  bank 
holding  company  on  the  condition  or  un- 
derstanding that  the  services  be  pur- 
ciiased  in  conjunction  with  other  services 
offered  by  the  l>ank  or  bank  holding 
company. 

STANEINC  FOR  COMITTrTOIlS  AND  OTHSSS 

Another  major  provision  of  H.R.  6778. 
which  was  in  the  Senate  version  but  not 
in  the  House  version,  wag  the  provision 
giving  standing  to  competitors  of  bank 
holding  companies  to  enter  proceedings 
as  parties  in  Interest  before  the  Board 
and  in  the  courts.  This  provision  allows 
a  present  or  potential  competitor  the 
right  to  join  as  a  party  in  interest  before 
the  Board  and  to  appeal  any  decision  of 
the  Board  if  it  renders  a  decision  adverse 
to  him  in  any  proceeding  before  the 
Board  where  an  applicant  seeks  author- 
ity to  acquire  a  bankmg  subsidiary  un- 
der section  3.  to  engage  in  a  nonbanking 
activity  pursuant  to  section  4  or  seelcs  an 
order  permitting  it  to  engage  In  a  busi- 
ness practice  otherwise  prohibited  un- 
der the  anti-tie-in  provision. 

While  it  is  understood  that  the  Board 
has  in  recent  years  taken  a  properly  lib- 
eral attitude  concerning  the  right  of 
competitors  of  banlu  and  bank  holding 
companies  to  have  standing  before  the 
Board  in  its  proceedings,  this  provision  is 
intended  to  state  that  position  in  the 
law.  It  is  not  in  any  way  to  be  interpreted, 
however,  to  restrict  the  participation  of 
interested  parties  in  proceedings  before 
the  Board  only  to  those  types  of  proceed- 
ings enumerated  in  the  standing  provi- 
sions of  this  legLsiation. 

If  it  would  be  appropriate  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  interested  parties  in  other 
proceedings  held  in  connection  with  sub- 
jects covered  by  this  legislation,  or  if 
standing  is  given  under  other  provisions 
of  Federal  law,  including  but  not  limit- 
ed to  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act, 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  are  in 
no  way  Intended  to  narrow  the  right  to 
standing.  In  other  words,  the  broadest 
possible  forum  should  be  allowed  for  ad- 
versary proceedings  to  take  place  in  order 
that  aU  issues  may  be  aired  completely. 

More  specifically,  this  provision  does 
not  limit  the  standing  of  any  party  in  any 
proceeding  before  the  Board  who,  under 
the  holdings  in  recent  Supreme  Court 
decisions — AOAPSO  against  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  Arnold  Tours 
against  South  Shore  National  Bank — 


would  be  deemed  to  be  affected  by  the  re- 
sult In  that  proceeding,  and  which  party's 
interests  are  relevant  to  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

TTTLE    II    PBOVl£ION'S    RELATING   TO    COINAGE 

The  House  receded  to  the  Senate  and 
accepted  an  amendment  related  to  U.S. 
coinage. 

All  but  one  of  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment  have  been  passed  by  the 
House  in  the  form  of  HJl.  14127  on 
October  15. 1989. 

This  legislation.  Incorporated  as  title 
n  of  the  conference  bill,  provides  that: 
First,  there  would  be  a  phasing  out  by 
January  1,  1971.  of  the  use  of  silver  in 
half  dollars  and  the  authorization  of  a 
cupronickel  50-cent  coin  of  the  same 
composition  as  the  quarter  and  the  dime ; 
second,  a  new  cupronickel-ciad  coin  of 
$1  denomination  is  authorized  to  be 
minted  for  general  circulation,  bearing 
the  likeness  of  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  Dwight  David  Eisenhower, 
and.  on  the  other  side,  a  design  emble- 
matic of  the  symbolic  eagle  of  Apollo  11 
landing  on  the  moon:  and  third,  machin- 
ery Is  established  for  the  orderly  and 
equitable  sale  to  the  public,  at  market 
value,  of  approximately  3  million  silver 
dollars  remaining  in  Treasury  vaults, 
mostly  rare  and  numismatically  valuable 
coins  from  the  old  Carson  City  Mint. 
These  approximately  3  million  valuable 
silver  dollars  will  be  offered  to  the  public 
in  a  manner  recommended  by  tiie  Joint 
Commission  on  the  Coinage  at  its  meet- 
ing of  March  12.  1989.  At  that  time  the 
Joint  Commission  on  the  Coinage  agreed 
to  an  auction  procedure  for  the  sale  of 
these  rare  sliver  dollars  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Under  this  pro- 
cedure, the  GSA  would  establish  a  min- 
imum price  for  each  class  of  rare  coin. 
An  individual  could  bid  for  a  coin  at 
that  minimuxn  price  or  at  a  price  in  ex- 
cess of  the  minimum  price  established 
by  GSA. 

In  addition,  title  II,  section  203.  of  the 
conference  bill  provides  for  the  minting 
of  ISO  million  of  the  new  SI  pieces  to  be 
40  percent  silver  content.  To  help  accom- 
plish this  purpose,  25  hi  million  fine  troy 
ounces  of  silver  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Treasury  from  the  defense  stock- 
pile to  be  used  exclusively  for  the  special 
silver  coins. 

It  Is  understood  by  the  conferees  that 
130  million  of  the  new  silver  coins  will 
be  manufactured  and  sold  as  uncirculated 
commemoratives  and  20  million  of  them 
as  proof  coins,  under  administrative  ar- 
rangements through  the  Treasury  De- 
partment assuring  their  widest  possible 
distribution  among  citizens  Interested  In 
acquiring  a  few  each. 

rUMCTTONAU.T     RKLATSD     VBUOB    CU>BIX,T 
tXLATta 

Statements  were  made  during  consid- 
eration of  this  bill  In  the  House  by  those 
of  us  supporting  a  more  restrictive  stand- 
ard for  determining  what  nonbank  ac- 
tivities bank  holding  companies  may  en- 
gage in,  that  there  was  no  substantial 
difference  between  the  "closely  related 
to  banking"  test  and  the  "functloiULnT 
related  to  banking"  test. 

This  statement  should  not  be  taken 


out  of  context.  It  was  made  in  connec- 
tion with  a  six-point  proposal  to  lunend 
HJl.  6778  when  it  came  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  November  of  1969.  This  six- 
point  proposal  was,  in  effect,  an  interre- 
lated package,  all  of  the  parts  of  which 
were  essential  to  achieving  effective  leg- 
lislation  on  this  subject.  Th:.';  Eix-pclnt- 
proposal  was  presented  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  was  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly by  the  House. 

An  essential  part  of  this  group  of 
amendments  was  to  Umit  and  carefully 
circumscribe  the  meaning  of  "function- 
ally related"  In  the  committee- passed 
bill  by  Usting  six  specific  activities  that 
bank  holding  companies  would  either  be 
prohibited  from  engaging  In  or  limited 
from  carrying  on  to  a  substantial  degree. 

Thus,  the  "functionally  related"  lan- 
guage, when  coupled  with  the  list  of 
restricted  activities — the  provisions 
adopted  by  the  House — added  up,  in  ef- 
fect, to  a  test  very  similar  to  the  "closely 
related"  test.  This  is  clearly  indicated 
when  one  compares  the  list  of  restricted 
activities  adopted  by  the  House  to  the 
Ust  presented  by  Chairman  Martin  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  the  House 
committee.  Chairman  Martin  said  these 
activities  would,  in  his  opinion,  be  ap- 
proved under  the  "functionally  related" 
test.  Almost  all  of  the  activities  on  the 
restricted  list  adopted  by  the  House  were 
also  on  Chairman  Martin's  list  of  per- 
mitted activities.  The  House,  by  rejecting 
that  list,  specifically  rejected  broaden- 
ing the  definition  at  least  to  the  extent 
of  the  list, 

I  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  frota 
Mlctiigan.  I  do  not  have  too  much  time. 
The  minority  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  yield  time. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
ttie  gentleman  for  yielding.  The  chair- 
man has  given  a  very  comprehensive  re- 
port of  what  the  conferees  did.  There 
were  two  or  three  questions,  however, 
that  I  had.  and  I  trust  the  chairman  will 
answer  them  for  me. 

When  the  bill  left  the  House  of  Rep. 
resentatives.  as  I  recall,  it  had  a  prohibi- 
tion against  bonks  engaging  in  Insurance 
activities.  Is  that  prohibition  still  in  the 
conference  report? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly  It  Is,  In  sub- 
stance. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  WiU  the 
gentleman  read  the  language? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  refer 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  asked  me  a  ques- 
tion, and  I  would  like  an  opportunity  to 
answer.  It  so  defines  the  companies  that 
con  be  acquired  as  to  limit  It  in  a  way 
that  insurance  companies  or  Insurance 
agents  cannot  be  mode  a  part  of  a  bank 
holding  company. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man  

Mr.  PATMAN.  Wait  Just  a  minute.  Tou 
asked  me  a  question  and  It  is  a  good  one. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  it  takes 
this  long,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  that  It 
has  any  value. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  acquisition  must 
be  so  closely  related  to  banking  as  to  be 
a  proper  incident  thereto.  Therefore,  It 
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separates  banking  from  nonbanking. 
and  the  insurance  companies  from  the 
nonbanking.  I  hope  I  have  answered  the 
gentleman  sufficiently. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  U  the 
chairman  would  yield  further,  as  I  re- 
call when  the  bill  left  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, it  had  a  prohibition  agai:nst 
banks  engaging  in  any  insurance  activi- 
ties, or  engaging  in  any  data  processing 
activities,  or  engaging  in  any  travel 
agency  activities,  or  in  any  activities 
which  could  be  considered  to  be  the  prac- 
tice of  the  profession  of  accountancy  or 
any  leasing  activities.  Those  were  spe- 
cifically spelled  out  in  the  bill. 

In  addition,  is  it  not  true  the  bill  also 
included  a  grandfather's  clause,  dating 
bock  to  March  of  19567  In  other  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  true  the  con- 
ferees have  emasculated  this  bill? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Here  is  the  way  It  Is. 
I  must  yield  to  my  colleagues  on  this 
side,  so  this  is  the  last  question  I  will 
answer  at  this  time. 

We  had  in  the  House  bill  what  we 
called  a  laimdry  list  that  enumerated 
given  functions  that  could  not  be  car- 
ried on  by  a  holding  company.  But  the 
Senate  version  used  language — func- 
tionally related — without  a  prohibited 
Ust  of  activities  as  In  the  House  bill. 
Used  in  this  way  it  is  an  unknown  phrase 
that  has  never  been  interpreted  by  the 
courts.  The  conferees  did  what  the  con- 
ferees should  do:  take  the  bills  from  the 
House  and  from  the  Senate,  meet  to- 
gether, iron  out  the  differences,  and  sub- 
mit a  proposition  that  will  be  acceptable 
to  both  sides.  That  was  done  In  this  cose, 
and  it  is  very  clear. 

I  cannot  yield  further  at  this  time  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Would  the 
gentleman  refer  me  to  the  legislative, 
judicial  legal,  or  administrative  defini- 
tion of  the  language,  he  now  defends, 
which  was  incorporated  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  have  other  Members 
I  muat  jleld  to.  The  ranking  minority 
member  will  have  the  same  time  as  I 
have  to  yield  to  the  gentleman.  The  gen- 
tleman can  get  his  time  from  his  side. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  i  Mr.  Wid- 
NALL)  and  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Idr.  WIDNALL.  Mi.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  text  of  the  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany bill  Is  available  in  the  conference 
report,  an  interested  individual  can  com- 
pare the  text  of  the  final  bill  with  the 
bills  as  passed  by  the  House  and  Senate. 
Anyone  who  does  so  is  In  for  a  surprise, 
particularly  if  he  has  been  reading  the 
slanted  news  stories  fed  to  the  press  re- 
flecting the  wishful  thinking  of  the 
House  majority  conferees  rather  than  the 
hard  facts  of  the  conference  decisions. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  the  conference 
report  very  closely  tracks  the  Senate 
blU— «o  much  so  in  fact  that  any  resem- 
blance of  the  House  bill  to  the  conference 
report  is  almost  coincidental. 

The  principal  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  bills  were:  First,  the  so- 
called  negative  laundry  list,  contained 
only  In  the  House  bill,  which  would  have 
prohibited  bank  holding  companies  and 


their  subsidiaries  from  engaging  in  spe- 
cified activities:  second,  the  change  of 
section  4ic)i8l  of  the  1956  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  so  as  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  greater  flexibility  in 
determining  what  nonbank  activities  are 
permissible  for  bank  holding  companies 
and  their  subsidiaries:  third,  the  grand- 
father clause  exemption  of  both  bills; 
fourth,  the  conglomerate  exemption  of 
the  Senate  bill;  fifth,  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vision granting  standing  before  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  and  the  courts  for 
nonbank  holding  company  competitiors: 
sixth,  the  anti-tie-in  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill:  and,  seventh,  the  coinage 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  authorizing 
the  production  of  150  million  of  40-per- 
cent silver  content  Eisenhower  dollars. 
These  seven  principal  differences  were 
resolved  by  the  conference  committee  in 
the  following  manner: 

First.  The  negative  laundry  list  of  pro- 
hibited activities  for  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  their  subsidiaries  which  was 
contained  only  in  the  House  bill,  was 
completely  eliminated. 

Second.  Compromise  language  was 
adopted  by  the  conferees  amending  sec- 
tion 4ic)i8i  of  the  Bank  Holding  Act 
so  as  to  give  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
greater  flexibility  in  determining  what 
nonbanking  activities  would  be  permis- 
sible for  bank  holding  companies  and 
their  subsidiaries.  Later  I  will  comment 
further  on  this  provision. 

Third.  The  Senate's  grandfather  clause 
date  of  June  30.  1968.  was  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee  instead  of  the 
May  9,  1956,  date  of  the  House  bill.  In 
general,  this  permits  nonbanking  activi- 
ties of  one-bonk  holding  companies  that 
existed  on  or  before  June  30.  1968,  to  be 
continued.  However,  such  authority  was 
modified  by  the  conference  committee  by 
giving  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  au- 
thority to  review  any  such  grandfathered 
activities  and  permLssive  authority  to  end 
the  exemption  If  it  determines  that  such 
action  is  necessary  to  prevent  undue  con- 
centration of  resources,  decreased  or  un- 
fair competition,  conflicts  of  Interest,  or 
unsound  banking  practices.  For  a  one- 
bank  holding  company  having  bank  as- 
sets in  excess  of  $60  million,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  would  have  to  con- 
duct such  a  review  and  make  its  de- 
termination, if  any.  within  2  years  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  bill  contained  a 
so-called  conglomerate  amendment 
which  would  have  exempted  tmder  cer- 
tain size  limitations  a  number  of  indus- 
trial one-bank  holding  companies  from 
divestiture  of  their  nonbanking  activ- 
ities. There  was  no  similar  provision  in 
the  House  bill.  The  conference  commit- 
tee adopted  a  modified  conglomerate 
amendment  under  which  specified  size 
tests  were  eliminated.  Instead,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  was  given  permis- 
sive authority  under  such  conditions  as 
it  deemed  necessary  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  to  exempt  an  industrial  com- 
pany owning  one  bank  prior  to  July 
1.  1968,  from  divestiture  requirements. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  could  act 
under  this  exemptive  authority:  First, 
to  avoid  disrupting  business  relations 
that  hare  existed  over  a  long  period  of 


years:  or  second,  to  avoid  forced  sales 
of  small  locally  owned  banks  to  purchas- 
ers not  similarly  representative  of  com- 
munity interests;  or  tliird,  to  allow  re- 
tention of  banks  that  are  so  small  in 
relatio.T  to  ttie  banking  market  served 
as  to  minimize  Uie  likeUhood  tlmt  the 
bank's  powers  to  grant  or  deny  credit 
may  be  influenced  hy  a  desire  to  further 
the  holding  company's  other  interests. 
While  this  exemptive  authority  is  strict- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  under  the  standards  cited.  It  would 
be  my  opinion  that  examples  of  the  ex- 
emptions that  might  be  granted  would 
include  the  Hershey  School  Trust  own- 
ing the  Hershey  National  Bank  of  Her- 
shey. Pa.,  the  Goodyear  Tire  li  Rubber 
Co..  owning  the  Goodyear  Bank  of  Ak- 
ron. Ohio,  essentially  a  service  bank  for 
employees,  and  numerous  traditional 
small  one-bank  holding  comi>anle8  if 
they  are  not  otherwise  exempted  under 
the  grandfather  clause  exclusion 

Fifth.  The  Senate  bUl's  provision 
granting  standing  before  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  courts  for  non- 
bank  holding  company  competitors  was 
adopted  by  the  conferees  and  broadened 
to  include  similar  rights  under  the  next 
item  of  difference:  namely,  the  anti-tie- 
in  provision. 

Sixth.  As  just  mentioned,  the  anti-tle- 
In  provision  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
was  adopted  by  the  conference  commit- 
tee together  with  a  couple  of  clarifying 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment 

Seventh.  Finally,  the  coinage  provi- 
sions contained  in  title  II  of  the  Senate 
bill  were  adopted  by  the  conferees.  This 
is  the  so-called  Eisenhower  dollar  legis- 
lation. Under  it.  the  production  of  180 
million  pieces  of  40-percent  silver  con- 
tent dollars  is  authorized.  One  side  of  the 
coin  is  to  bear  the  likeness  of  the  late 
President  Eisenhower  and  the  other  side 
a  design  which  la  emblematic  of  the  sym- 
bolic eagle  of  Apollo  II  landing  on  the 
moon.  This  later  provision  was  proposed 
by  the  Rouse  conferees  and  adopted  by 
the  conference  committee. 

As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  want  to  return 
to  a  further  discussion  of  the  second 
item,  revision  of  section  4(c><8>  of  the 
act  to  give  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
more  flexibility  in  permitting  nonbank- 
ing activities  for  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  their  subsidiaries.  Here  is  the 
legislative  history. 

Change  for  such  additional  flexibility 
was  intended  and  accomplished  when  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
reported  the  bill  replacing  the  "proper 
incident"  test  with  a  "functionally  re- 
lated" test  in  this  paragraph. 

Change  for  such  additional  flexibility 
was  intended  and  accomplished  when  the 
House  amended  and  passed  the  bill  but 
left  unchanged  the  "functionally  re- 
lated" test  which  had  been  reported  by 
the  committee. 

Change  for  such  additional  flexibility 
was  intended  and  accomplished  when  the 
Senate  bill  containing  the  "functionally 
related"  test,  was  considered  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Change  for  greater  flexibility  (or  such 
Federal  Reaenre  Board  authority  was 
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eftmesUy  recommended  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  the  Treasury  Department 
and  the  Justice  Department  In  letters 
made  available  to  the  conferees.  I  am  at- 
taching copies  of  these  communications 
at  the  end  of  my  statement. 

Change  was  the  order  of  the  day  when 
the  conferees  sat  down  to  consider  this 
question  except  that  it  qulcldy  became 
apparent  there  was  a  wide  division  of 
opinion  as  to  what  the  change  should 

•»  -    ,- 

The  four  majority  conferees  of  the 
House  who  had  thrown  in  the  towel  on 
the  laundry  Ust  wanted  to  turn  the  clock 
back  and  In  effect  retain  the  restrictive 
character  of  the  existing  section  4*cm8> 
and  thereby  not  grant  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  the  additional  nexibility  re- 
quested. 

The  Senate  conferees  unanimously 
were  adamant  that  a  change  be  made  to 
provide  the  Federal  Resenie  added  flexi- 
bility under  a  revised  section  4<c>i8>. 
The  three  minority  conferees  of  the 
House  sided  with  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  on  this  question  as  In  our 
opinion  we  thereby  were  upholding  the 
position  of  the  House  that  a  liberalizing 
change  should  be  made  In  keeping  with 
adoption  of  the  "functionally  related" 
test. 

Thereafter  it  became  a  battle  of  words, 
proposals,  and  counterproposals.  Criti- 
cal to  the  four  House  majority  conferees 
was  retention  in  the  paragraph  of  the 
words  "so  closely  related — as  to  be  a 
proper  Incident  thereto." 

The  other  eight  conferees  were  under 
no  delusions  about  the  significance  of 
the  position  Uken  by  the  four  conferees. 
The  eight  conferees  were  fully  aware  it 
was  a  maneuver  to  set  up  a  court  test 
which  hopefully  would  overturn  the  Fed 
if  It  liberalized  its  Interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 4ic) '8). 

What  appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  im- 
passe was  Anally  resolved  by  a  com- 
promise. The  words  the  four  conferees 
wanted  were  reUined  but  were  given  a 
new  meaning  by  sUtule.  The  public 
beneflt  determination  required,  com- 
pletely changes  the  "proper  Incident" 
concept. 

The  key  change  in  section  4(c>(8>  is 
the  new  test  for  determining  if  an  ac- 
tivity Is  a  "proper  incident  to  banking." 
The  present  law  has  restricted  the  Board 
to  viewing  the  "proper  Incident"  phrase 
in  the  light  of  past  court  decisions  deal- 
ing with  the  interpretation  of  statutes 
permitting  banks  to  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  banking  and  other  activities 
properly  incident  thereto.  These  deci- 
siona  generally  have  taken  a  restrictive 
view  of  the  Incidental  powers  clause  and 
the  Board  has  generaUy  Interpreted  the 
present  law  in  a  similar  restrictive  man- 
ner. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  the  Board 
recommended  this  new  test  and  the 
Boards  intent  was  to  introduce  a  new 
public  interest  concept  in  order  to  give 
It  the  desired  flexibility.  The  Board 
recognized  that  one  of  the  main  reasons 
that  most  one-bank  holding  companies 
were  formed  m  recent  years  was  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  public  for  new  finan- 
cial services  that  banks  could  not  offer 
under    existing    statutory    limitations. 


Granting  the  Board  authority  to  take 
into  consideration  the  public  mtereat 
concept  will  give  the  Board  a  new  dl- 
mens  ion  for  weighing  permissible 
activities. 

The  statement  of  the  four  House  man- 
agers discusses  at  great  length  the  nega- 
tive aspects  of  the  new  test.  Each  of  the 
possible  adverse  effects  is  discussed  in  de- 
tail. The  statement  faUs  to  discuss  the 
positive  aspects  of  the  new  test;  that  is, 
benefits  to  the  public.  The  new  test  de- 
scribes these  benefits  as  "greater  conven- 
ience, increased  competition,  or  gains  in 
eiHciency."  The  statement  of  the  four 
managers  fails  to  emphasize  that  the 
Board  is  given  discretion  to  approve  an 
activity  if  these  benefits  to  the  public 
outweigh  any  possible  adverse  effect. 

Just  for  good  measure,  a  number  of 
other  changes  were  made  in  section 
4(c '  <  8) .  The  broadly  mclusive  word  "all" 
was  dropped  from  the  paragraph.  The 
significance  of  this  change  in  liberalizing 
Fed  authority  Is  readily  apparent  when 
one  notes  that  the  existing  section 
4<cH8)  is  a  one-sentence  paragraph  tied 
together  by  the  conjimcUon  "and".  The 
requirement  of  exisUng  law  that  permit- 
ted activities  be  of  a  "financial,  fiduciary, 
or  insurance  nature"  was  dropped,  there- 
by granting  the  Board  added  flexibility. 
The  power  of  the  Board  to  issue  "orders" 
under  the  paragraph  was  broadened  to 
include  the  power  to  Issue  both  "orders" 
and  "regulations"  thereby  granting  more 
generalized  authority.  More  flexible  au- 
thority was  also  granted  when  the  ref- 
erence to  the  "business  of  banking"  was 
changed  simply  to  the  more  generalized 
term  "banking."  Authority  of  the  Board 
to  differentiate  between  activities  com- 
menced de  novo  and  activities  com- 
menced by  acquisition  of  a  going  concern 
is  a  new  and  more  flexible  authority  In 
this  paragraph.  It  stretches  credulity  to 
imply  that  all  these  changes  accom- 
plished nothing  and  that  in  effect  they 
were  mere  Idle  gestures. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish  to 
form  their  own  judgment  from  the  facts, 
here  is  the  exact  text  of  the  exemptive 
authority  that  appears  in  section  4(c>  (8> 
of  existing  law : 

(8J  inares  ol  any  company  oil  the  activi- 
ties of  which  are  or  are  to  be  of  a  flnanclal, 
fiduciary,  or  Insurance  nature  and  which  the 
Board  Bfwr  due  notice  and  hearing,  and  on 
the  bada  of  the  record  made  at  such  hear- 
ing, by  order  hoa  determined  to  he  so  closely 
related  to  the  bualnesa  of  banking  or  of 
nuuiaglng  or  controlUng  banks  aa  to  be  a 
proper  incident  thereto  and  aa  to  make  It 
unnecesaary  for  the  prohibitions  of  thU  sec- 
tion to  apply  in  order  to  carry  oat  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

And  here  is  the  exact  language  of  the 
new  section  4icK8t  as  it  appears  in  the 
conference  report: 

(8)  shares  of  any  company  the  activities 
of  which  the  Board  after  due  notlc«  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  has  determined  (by 
order  or  regulatloni  to  t>e  so  closely  related 
to  banking  or  managing  or  controlling  banks 
as  to  be  a  proper  incident  thereto.  In  de- 
termining whether  a  particular  activity  Is  a 
proper  Incident  to  banking  or  managing  or 
controlling  banks  the  Board  ahall  con.slder 
whetiier  Its  performance  by  an  afflllat«  of 
a  holding  oocapany  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pectsd  to  produce  benefiu  to  the  public, 
such  as  greater  convenience,  Increased  eom- 


petltloD.  or  gains  In  efficiency,  that  outweigh 
possible  advene  efTecU.  such  as  undue  con- 
centration of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair 
competition.  confllcU  of  interest,  or  un- 
sound banking  practices.  In  orders  and  reg- 
ulations under  this  sulwectlon.  the  Board 
may  differentiate  between  actlvlUes  com- 
menced de  novo  and  activities  commenced 
by  the  acquisition.  In  whole  or  in  part,  of 
a  going  concern: 

In  voUng  for  the  changed  text  it  cer- 
tainly was  my  intent  that  the  PederaJ 
Reserve  Board  be  given  more  flexible  au- 
thority under  section  4(c>(8)  of  the  act 
and  It  Is  my  sincere  belief  such  change 
was  accomplished.  This  is  the  unanimous 
position  of  the  three  minority  conferees 
for  the  House.  A  contrary  view  has  been 
expressed  in  the  statement  of  managers 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  the  three  mi- 
nority conferees  of  the  House  refused  to 
sign  this  statement  of  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  we  three  minority  con- 
ferees did  sign  the  conference  report  as 
we  support  completely  the  text  of  the 
law  as  contained  In  the  conference  re- 
port. 

Under  existing  operating  rules,  the 
Senate  conferees  have  no  control  over 
the  only  explanatory  statement  which 
accompanies  the  conference  report.  As 
the  name  indicates,  the  explanatory 
statement  is  solely  a  statement  of  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House.  The  Sen- 
ate conferees  will  make  their  position 
clear  in  discussion  of  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  When 
the  record  is  complete.  I  am  sure  It  wlU 
show  that  the  four  House  majority  con- 
ferees, although  a  majority  of  the  seven 
House  conferees,  nevertheless  are  a  dis- 
tinct minority  of  the  12  House  and  Sen- 
ate conferees  who  were  responsible  for 
forging  the  language  of  the  conference 
report.  On  the  record  it  will  be  clear  that 
a  substantial  majority  of  the  12  confer- 
ees, sought  and  achieved  change  In  sec- 
tion 4<c>(8)  authority  to  give  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  the  more  flexible  au- 
thority it  sought  for  administering  that 
provision  of  the  law. 

Copies  of  the  letters  to  which  I  previ- 
ously referred  follow : 

THK  QEttEaAL  COtTNSCL 

or  TKE  TaE*atT«T. 
Washington,  D.C..  November  17, 1970. 
Hon.  Wita.iABc  B.  wmif  ALL, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

tjEAB  Ma.  Woinall:  In  regard  to  your  re- 
quest, we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press our  views  on  H.R.  6778,  legi.slatlon  de- 
signed to  bring  one-bank  holdlni;  companies 
within  the  pur*lew  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956.  We  have  every  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee will  E>e  able  to  reeolve  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions  sat- 
isfactorily and  that  this  legislation  will  soon 
be  presented  to  the  President  for  his  ap- 
proval. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  would 
amend  the  definition  of  "bank  holding  com- 
pany" in  section  2{%)  at  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1966,  to  include  one-bank 
holding  companies,  to  eliminate  the  excep- 
tion for  partnerships,  and  to  broaden  the 
concept  of  control  In  these  respects,  there 
seems  to  be  little  substantive  difference  be- 
tween the  two  versions.  Of  the  two  versions. 
however,  we  regard  that  contained  In  the 
Senate  bm  as  more  easily  understandable 
and.  therefore,  preferable.  We  do  not  fully 
understand  the   use  of   the   word   "person" 
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in  the  House  bill,  and  we  would  regard  the 
use  of  that  word  as  undesirable,  particularly 
since  It  does  not  appear  to  be  the  Intent  of 
the  House  to  make  Individual  persons  one- 
bank  holding  companies. 

Also,  with  respect  to  the  exemption  which 
would  be  granted  for  foreign  banking  under 
both  bills,  we  twlieve  it  to  tw  highly  desirable 
that  there  be  omitted  the  restrictive  words 
•by  directly  or  indirectly  faclliutlng  the  for- 
eign commerce  of  the  tJnlted  States."  These 
words,  which  appear  at  page  4.  lines  0-U  of 
the  House  bill,  are  not  contained  In  the  Sen- 
ate bill.  These  words  are  unnecessarily  re- 
strictive as  there  can  t>e  other  ways  in  which 
exemptions  for  foreign  banks  can  be  In  the 
public  interest  as,  for  example,  avoiding  the 
possibility  of  retaliation  against  American 
branch  banks  abroad. 

We  have  the  same  comment  with  respect 
to  the  same  words  which  appear  also  in  sec- 
tion 4(a}(12)  as  It  would  t>e  added  by  the 
House  bUl  at  page  5,  Unca  1-3. 

Section  4(c)  would  be  amended  by  the 
House  bUl  to  eliminate  the  exemption  con- 
tained In  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
for  any  bank  holding  company  which  Is  a  la- 
bor, agricultural,  or  horticultural  organiza- 
tion and  which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  un- 
der Section  601  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  The  elimination  of  this  exemption  is 
desirable  and  we  recommend  adoption  of 
this  provision  of  the  Bouse  bill. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  pending  legisla- 
tion Is  the  revision  of  section  4(c)  (8)  of  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  concerning  the 
nonbauklng  activities  In  which  bank  holding 
companies  will  henceforth  be  permitted  to 
engage.  Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  wUl 
permit,  with  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  retention  or  acquisition  by 
a  bank  holding  company  of  shares  In  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation  which  Is  engaged  solely 
in  activities  that  the  Board  has  determined 
are  functionally  related  to  banking  and  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  beneflu 
to  the  public  that  outweigh  possible  adverse 
effecu.  The  House  bill  would  lunit  such  ac- 
tivities to  those  which  are  of  a  Qnancl&l  or 
fiduciary  nature.  We  t>elieve  that  the  basic 
concept  contained  In  both  bills,  to  the  effect 
thai  bank  holding  companies  should  be  per- 
mitted to  own  subsidiaries  engaging  In  ac- 
tivities functionally  related  to  banking.  Is 
highly  desirable.  We  are  concerned,  however, 
at  the  further  limitations  placed  on  this  con- 
cept by  subsection  (ft  of  section  4  as  It  would 
be  added  by  the  House  bill,  beginning  at  the 
bottom  of  page  6.  Furthermore,  we  believe 
that  the  retention  of  section  104.  which 
would  be  added  by  the  Senate  bill,  and  which 
we  favor,  obviates  the  necessity  for  retaining 
subsection  (f). 

Subsection  (f)  would  state  that  certain 
activities  are  neither  necessary,  incidental, 
nor  related  to  carrying  on  the  business  of 
banking  and  are  not  in  the  public  interest  to 
be  carried  on  by  bank  holding  companies  or 
subsidiaries  thereof.  The  activities  listed  are: 
(1)  engaging  in  the  issuing  or  underwriting 
of  securities  or  of  interest  in  securities. 
whether  or  not  redeemable  and  whether  or 
not  In  a  fund  or  an  account:  (3)  providing 
insurance,  except  for  credit-life  insurance,  or 
as  otherwise  permitted  to  banks;  (3)  engag- 
ing In  business  as  a  travel  agency;  (4)  en- 
gaging In  the  bualness  of  providing  profee- 
slonal  services  in  the  field  of  accounting: 
<6)  engaging  in  the  business  of  providing 
data  proceaamg  services;  and  (6)  engaging  in 
the  business  of  leasing  property  except  under 
certain  specified  arrangements. 

These  specific  prohibitions  represent  un- 
duly inflexible  prohibitions  against  activities 
In  which  banks  themselves  are  now  engaged 
and  which  are  at  least  to  some  extent  func- 
tionally related  to  banking.  We  can  conceive 
of  no  reason  why  bank  holding  companies 
should  be  precluded  from  engaging  In  the 
activities  If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  finds 
that  their  performance  by  a  subsidiary  of  a 


bank  holding  company  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  benefits  to  the  public  that 
outweigh  possible  adverse  effects. 

With  respect  to  any  contenUon  that  might 
tw  made  that  banks  might  use  their  eco- 
nomic power  to  coerce  customers  of  the  bank 
to  use  these  services  of  bank  affiliates,  we 
would  point  out  (1)  that  there  is  no  more 
reason  that  this  should  be  true  with  respect 
to  these  services  than  any  other  services  pro- 
vided by  bank  affiUates  and  (3)  that  any  such 
possibility  would  be  substantially  eliminated 
by  the  adoption  of  section  104  of  the  Senate 
bill.  Section  I04  provides  that  a  bank  shall 
not  in  any  manner  extend  credit,  lease  or  sell 
property,  furnish  any  services,  or  fix  or  vary 
the  consideration  for  any  of  these  on  the 
condition  or  requirement  that  the  customer 
shall  obtain  or  furnish  some  additional 
credit,  property,  or  service  from  or  to  the 
bank  or  an  affiliate  of  the  bank.  Under  this 
section,  banks  wlU  be  precluded  from  coerc- 
ing customers,  and  any  bank  which  does  so, 
can  t}e  subjected  to  a  triple-damage  suit  by 
any  competitor  injured  thereby.  The  Attor- 
ney General  would  also  have  the  authority 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  prohibitions  contained  In  section  104. 

The  enactment  of  section  104  would  pro- 
vide adequate  protection  to  nont>aaklng  or- 
ganizations now  engvged  In  the  activities 
listed  in  the  House  bill  against  unfair  bank 
competition.  No  one.  of  course,  in  a  free 
enterprise  society  should  be  exempt  from 
fair  competition  whether  by  banks  or  by 
others.  In  addition  to  section  104,  the  anti- 
trust laws  contain  adequate  protection 
against  unfair  competition  by  tmnks  as  well 
as  by  other  types  of  business  organizations. 
You  wUl  recall  that  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Justice  Department,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  all  testified  in  opposition 
to  Including  in  the  legislation  a  list  of 
proscribed  activities.  We  continue  to  be 
strongly  opposed  to  this  approach  to  legisla- 
tion, and  we  urge  the  deletion,  in  Its  en- 
tirety, of  subsection  4ff).  which  would  be 
added  by  the  House  bill. 

Section  4(c)  (11)  as  it  would  be  added  by 
the  House  bUl  is  unduly  restrictive  as  well 
as  being  quite  unfair  to  long-established 
businesses,  and  we  recommend  adoption  of 
section  4(c)  (11)  of  the  Senate  bUI.  This 
permits  the  retention  of  nonbanking  inter- 
ests which  were  held  by  a  one-bank  holding 
company  on  June  30.  1968.  which  Is  the 
"grandfather  clause"  date  recommended  by 
the  Administration. 

We  have  no  objection  to  section  4(c)  (12) 
as  It  would  be  added  by  the  Senate  bill. 
A  similar  provision  was  contained  In  the  leg- 
islation recommended  by  the  Administra- 
tion. Neither  do  we  have  any  objection  to 
sections  4 ( c )<  13 )  nor  4(c)  (14)  which  would 
be  added  by  the  Senate  bill. 

Section  4(d).  as  it  would  t>e  amended  by 
the  Senate  bUl.  would  permit  companies 
that  are  one-b«nk  holding  companies  as 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  Amendments  of  1970. 
which  have  only  one  6ut>sldiary  bank,  to 
continue  to  make  nonbanking  acquisitions 
provided  that  the  net  worth  of  the  tiank  does 
not  exceed  the  greater  of  ftS.fXlO.OOO.  or  an 
amount  equal  to  25  per  cent  of  the  net 
worth  of  the  company,  or  tSO.OOO.OOO,  which- 
ever Is  the  leaser. 

We  are  concerned  with  the  fact  that  this 
amendment  would  exempt  from  significant 
prohibitions,  conglomerate  holdlnn:  compa- 
nies which  acquired  banlu  aa  late  as  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  legislation,  rather 
than  being  confined  to  the  June  30.  1066 
"grandfather  clause"  date  In  the  bill.  The 
provision,  an  written,  seems  to  xis  to  be  an 
open  Invitation  to  corporations  now  owning 
no  bank  or  iMnks  to  acquire  a  t>ank  before 
the  legislation  t>ecomes  effective. 

Second,  we  also  have  reservations  con- 
cerning the  slxe  of  the  banks  which  would  tie 
permitted  to  be  held  by  conglomerate  cor- 


porations that  under  this  amendment  would 
l>e  free  to  continue  to  expand  in  nontMUiking 
areas.  A  twnk  with  ft5O.0O0.0O0  net  worth 
oould  have  total  asseti  well  in  exoeaa  of 
•500,000.000.  We  do  not  IxUeve  that  corpora- 
Uons  holding  banks  of  this  size  should  Iw 
free  of  restrictions  on  making  nonbanking 
acquisitions. 

Section  IKb)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  would  be  amended  by  the  House 
bill  to  confine  to  bank  mergers  and  bank. 
acquisitions  the  special  treatment  accorded 
under  that  section  to  bank  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions of  banks  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
We  regard  this  clarifying  amendment  as 
hlgbly  desirable.  The  consequences  of  not 
adoptmg  this  amendment  would  be  to  add 
uncertainty  and  ccHifuslon  under  the  anti- 
trust laws  to  acquisitions  by  bank  holding 
companies  of  nonbanking  corporations.  We 
are  opposed  to  this,  and  we  doubt  tiiat  tlxis 
result  was  intended  by  the  Senate. 

Title  II.  as  It  would  be  amended  by  the 
Senate  bill,  mcorporates  the  recommenda- 
tions or  the  Administration  for  amendments 
to  the  Coinage  Act  of  196A  to  provide  for  the 
minting  of  not  more  than  IM)  mllUon  40% 
silver  one-dollar  coins  which  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  has  stated  will  bear  the  like- 
ness of  the  late  President  Erisenbower.  We 
strongly  reconunend  the  adoption  of  Title  n. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  there 
Is  no  objection  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program  to  the  submlsaloa 
of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Sahttel  R.  Piebck,  Jr. 

Omac  or  thx  I>epott  Attovtet 

Geheral. 
Washington.   B.C.,   November    17.   1970. 
Hon.  WaioHT  Patican, 

Chairm^in,  Committee  on  BankiTig  and  Oar- 
rency.   House   of    Representatives,   Ray- 
bum  House  Office  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 
DCAK  Mm.  Craxxman:    Tbls  is   in   response 
to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the  Dspart- 
ment  of  Justice  on  major  Issues  to  be  pre- 
sented to  tbe  Houae^Senau  Cooference  In 
connection     with     pending    leglaUUon     to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1956.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on   this   important  matter,  and  hope 
our  views  will  t>e  helpful  to  the  Conferees. 
Specifically,  you  asked  for  the  Department's 
views    on    the    following    "five    key    issues" 
which  the  Conferees  must  resolve: 

( H  A  proper  cut-off  date  or  grandfather 
clause  before  which  tbe  amendments  being 
adopted  would  not  apply. 

(3)  Tbe  so-called  "conglomerate  amend- 
ment" adopted  by  the  Senate  exempting  un- 
der certain  sise  limitations  a  significant 
number  of  conglomerates  from  application 
of  this  Act. 

( 3 )  The  tie-ln  provisions  which  would 
prevent  a  bank  or  bank  holding  company 
from  conditioning  tbe  sale  of  one  service  on 
the  purchase  of  another  service  offered  by 
tbe  t}ank  or  bank  holding  company,  with 
certain  exceptUms  made  in  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

(4)  An  acceptable  definition  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  proper  nonbank  activity  for  bank 
holding  companies. 

i6>  The  provision  In  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
viding nonbank  competitors  of  bank  holding 
companies  standing  before  tbe  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  courts  in  any  applica- 
tion of  a  bank  holding  company  to  enter  a 
nonbanking  business. 

1.  The  "grandfather"  date  question:  arriv- 
ing at  a  proper  cut-off  date  t>efore  which  the 
1970  amendmenu  would  not  apply. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  always  sup- 
ported the  adoption  of  an  appropriate 
"grandfather"  clause,  which  would  perxnlt 
bank  holding  companies  being  brought  with- 
in tbe  coverage  of  tbe  Act  by  BJt.  677B  to 
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ratAln  tustorlc  Investmenu  In  activities  out- 
side Uie  scope  of  those  to  be  permitted  under 
new  Section  4  of  tbe  Act.  The  Administra- 
tion bill  (H.R.  9385  and  3  1664)  chose  June 
30,  1966  KS  an  appropriate  grandfatber  date. 
In  selecting  this  date,  we  sought  to  strike  an 
equitable  comprotnUe  between  disturbing 
long  standing  investments  on  the  one  band, 
^nrt  the  wholesale  avoidance  of  the  policies 
of  the  new  legislation  on  the  other.  Tbe  date 
June  30,  1968.  was  selected  because  It  pre- 
dated tbe  wave  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany fonnations  b;  tbe  nation's  largest  in- 
stitutions. This  wave  was  touched  off  by  the 
announcement  early  in  July  lft68  that  First 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York  intended 
to  take  this  route  as  a  means  of  expanding 
its  activities  outside  the  bonking  field.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  reasoned  that  a  June  30.  1968 
grandfather  date  would  protect  the  activities 
of  the  older,  and  for  tbe  most  part  smaller, 
bank  holding  companies  while  leavmg  the 
new  rules  fully  applicable  to  the  newer  bank 
holding  companies.  We  believe  that  this 
compromise  is  fair,  and  note  that  it  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  in  lu  version  of  HJl. 
6778  (With  the  exception  of  the  "conglomer- 
ate" and  small  bank  provisions  in  Section 
103(7)  of  the  Senate  version). 

We  support  that  aspect  of  tbe  grandfather 
clause  adopted  by  tbe  Senate  which  limits 
the  manner  in  which  companies  desiring  to 
continue  to  engage  in  a  grandfathered  activ- 
ity may  do  so.  Nothing  in  the  grandfather 
clause  should  authorize  any  further  expan- 
sion In  grandfathered  activities  through 
merger  or  acquisition. 

a.  The  so-called  "conglomerate  amend- 
ment" adopted  by  tbe  Senate  exempting 
under  certain  size  timltaUons  a  significant 
number  of  conglomerates  from  application 
of  this  Act. 

Section  103(71  of  the  Senate  passed  ver- 
sion of  H-R.  6778.  the  so-called  "conglomer- 
ate amendment",  would  amend  Section  4<d) 
of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956  to 
exempt  from  tne  limitations  on  ncnbanklng 
activities  imposed  by  Section  4  of  the  Act 
two  claaaes  of  companies  that  would  other- 
wise have  been  covered  by  this  leglilatlon: 
(a)  companies  controlling  only  one  bank 
whose  net  worth  is  less  than  tS  mtlUon.  and 
(h)  companies  controlling  only  one  bank 
whose  net  worth  is  less  than  as  per  cent  of 
the  net  worth  of  the  company  itself,  includ- 
ing all  of  Its  subsidiaries,  so  long  as  tbe  net 
worth  of  the  bank  does  not  exceed  850  mil- 
lion. No  comparable  provision  appears  in  the 
House  version. 

We  opposed  this  new  subsection  when  It 
was  Introduced  in  tbe  Senate  and  continue 
to  do  so.  The  provision  has  been  defended  as 
merely  a  grandfatber  treatment  of  "small 
bank"  holding  companies  and  conglomerates 
which  own  a  bank.  We  do  not  view  it  as 
such:  rather  than  simply  permitting  ex- 
empted companies  to  continue  to  engage  in 
their  present  activities  (as  would  the  "grand- 
father" clause  discussed  above),  this  new 
subsection  would  leave  such  companies  en- 
tirely free  to  expand  into  whatever  new  ac- 
tivities they  choose,  free  of  tbe  limitation 
that  stich  expansion  be  in  Onancially  related 
activities  and  free  of  any  regulatory  review. 
The  vast  majority  of  existing  one-bank  bold- 
ing  companies  whose  activities  this  legiala- 
tlon  sought  to  regulate  wotild  be  exempted 
by  this  provision. 

In  our  view,  tbe  (act  that  a  conglomerate 
company's  ncnbanklng  assets  are  three  times 
thoae  of  Its  banking  assets  bears  little  rela- 
tion to  whether  common  control  over  bank- 
ing and  Industry  presents  competitive  dan- 
gers. Giving  a  particular  set  of  conglomerate 
companies  carte  blanche  not  only  to  retain 
both  their  banks  and  other  non-flnanclally 
related  holdings,  but  also  to  continue  diversi- 
fication, Is  clearly  at  odds  with  the  purposes 
of  this  legislation.  In  fact,  since  banks  con- 
tlnuaUy  foUov  aubatantlal  growth  pattern*. 


a  conglomerate  company  seeking  to  retain 
tta  exemption  would  be  compelled  to  increaae 
ita  other  holdings  at  three  times  tbe  growth 
rate  of  its  banlL.  It  U  Ukely  that  such  growth 
would  require  substantial  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions, thus  further  compounding  the 
potential  adverse  effects  that  are  recognized 
by  other  sections  of  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate versions  of  H.R.  6778.  including  that  pro- 
vision which  recognizes  the  oompetUlve  dan- 
gers of  growth  by  acquisition  aa  opposed  to 
grovrtti  by  de  novo  expansion  (Senate  Section 
103(6):  House  Section  1(e) }. 

In  our  view,  an  exemption  for  companies 
controlling  banks  with  net  worths  of  leea 
than  83  million  Is  equally  without  merit. 
Banks  of  this  size  typically  hold  deposlu  of 
up  to  about  830  million,  and  while  not  among 
tbe  largest  banks  m  our  major  metropolitan 
areas,  are  nonetheless  powerful  economic 
forceii.  particularly  in  medium  sized  and 
smaller  markets.  Indeed,  in  smaller  markeU, 
where  banking  alternatives  tend  to  be  more 
limited,  the  dangers  attending  bank  owner- 
ship of  other  segments  of  commerce  and  In- 
dustry tend  to  be  more  serious  from  tbe 
standpoint  of  competitive  policy  We  note 
that  any  company  qualifying  for  the  83  mil- 
lion exemption  (and  companies  could  con- 
tmue  to  qualify  until  this  legislation  is 
finally  enacted)  would  be  put  on  notice  by 
the  statute  that  normal  growth  of  Its  bank 
vBill  sooner  or  later  cause  the  exemption  to 
be  lifted,  absent  som'!  waiver  by  the  Pcdeml 
Heserve  Board.)  Unless  tbe  Board  adopts  a 
wholesale  waiver  p<^lcy.  such  companies  will 
be  induced  to  seek  afflUatlon  with  a  larger 
company,  in  order  to  graduate  from  the  small 
bank  exemption  to  the  conglomerate  exemp- 
tion. And  It  la  not  unlikely  that  such  com- 
panies will  become  acquisition  targets  for 
any  conglomerate  which  did  not  buy  a  bonk 
In  time  to  qualify  for  Its  own  exemption. 
Such  a  result  Is  patently  inconsistent  with 
tbe  objectives  of  this  legislation. 

Both  tbe  conglomerate  and  tbe  small  bank 
exemptions  have  been  defended  by  arguments 
that  no  abuses  have  resulted  from  the  ex- 
empted afflllailons  and  that  equity  requires 
special  consldemtlon  for  acquisitions  per- 
fectly l^al  when  made.  As  noted  above,  we 
recognized  these  arguments  in  the  selection 
of  an  appropriate  grandfather  date.  How- 
ever, there  1^  no  reason  why  these  specific 
companies  should  be  given  a  preferred  posi- 
tion v!«-a-Tis  all  other  bank  holding  com- 
panies. To  the  argument  that  no  Bpeclfic 
abuses  have  been  demonstrated.  It  need  only 
be  responded  that  the  entire  thrust  of  this 
legislation  is  prospective  In  nature;  It  was 
not  intended  to  redress  particular  grievances, 
but  rather  to  prevent  tbe  development  of  un- 
desirable corporate  combinations  of  bonka 
and  nonbanklng  industries. 

To  summarize,  since  no  case  has  been 
presented  demonstrating  that  the  companies 
exempted  by  this  amendment  and  which 
would  otherwise  be  covered  by  this  legis- 
lation should  be  accorded  "grandfatber" 
treatment  (wblcb  as  we  note  above  Is  ac- 
tually a  misnomer)  different  from  that  to  be 
accorded  others,  and  since  the  special  relief 
suggested  Is  at  odds  with  the  basic  Intent  of 
the  legislation,  and  not  sufficiently  mitigated 
by  alleged  safeguards  to  be  contained  in  new 
section  4(d),  we  urge  tbe  Conferees  not  to 
adept  either  tbe  "conglomerate"  or  "amall 
bonk"  exemption. 


*  This  provision,  standing  alone,  would 
create  an  Incentive  for  a  bank  covered  to 
keep  its  caplUl  low  enough  so  that  Its  net 
worth  would  remain  belor  83m. — a  situation 
which  might  not  be  desirable  from  tbe  stand- 
pomt  of  regulatory  policy.  It  may  be.  m  prac- 
tice, that  this  incentive  would  be  offset  by 
other  considerations.  lzu:luding  regulatory 
action  and  a  need  for  a  htghsr  legal  lending 
limit. 


3.  The  tie-in  prohibitions  and  the  ex- 
esnptions  thereto. 

Section  104  of  H.R.  6778  as  enacted  by 
the  Senate  would  absolutely  prohibit  what 
have  come  to  t>e  known  as  tying  arrange 
ments.  Under  its  provisions,  no  bank  oould 
extend  credit,  lease  or  sell  property,  fiuniah 
any  service,  or  fix  or  vary  the  considera- 
tion for  any  of  the  foregoing  upon  the  con- 
dition or  requirement  that  tbe  customer 
obtain  or  provide  some  additional  credit, 
property  or  service  from  or  to  the  bank,  a 
bank  holding  company  of  such  t)ank.  or  any 
other  subsidiary  of  such  bank  holding  com- 
pany: or  that  the  customer  refrain  from 
dealing  with  their  competitors.  Exceptions 
are  provided  for  certain  traditional  services 
offered  by  banks  {ijt^  loans,  depoelts.  dis- 
counu  and  trust  services),  and  for  certain 
negative  agreements  traditionally  Imposed 
to  assure  the  soundness  of  credit.  Thus,  tbe 
antl-tying  clause  constitutes  no  threat  to 
what  has  come  to  be  known  as  "full  service" 
banking. 

The  House  version  of  H.R.  6778  contains  no 
similar  provision,  although  HJl.  6778  as  orig- 
inally Inuoduced  m  the  House  did  contain 
a  similar  section  proecrlbing  tying  arrange- 
ments involving  banks,  bank  holding  com- 
panies, and  their  subsidiaries.  The  Admin- 
istration bill  (H.R.  9366  and  S.  1664)  also 
contained  provisions  prohibiting  tying  ar- 
rangements involving  bank  holding  com- 
panies and  their  subsidiaries. 

Section  104  of  the  Senate  version  of  HJl. 
6778  would  prevent  bank  customers  from 
being  required  to  accept  unwanted  products 
or  services  as  a  condition  of  obtaining  bank 
services  that  they  desire.  Equally  important, 
it  would  help  prevent  the  use  of  the  con- 
siderable economic  power  that  banks  enjoy 
as  a  result  of  their  control  over  money  and 
credit  as  an  anticompetitive  tool  in  other 
markets  in  which  banks  and  their  affiliates 
may  compete. 

Under  Section  104.  tying  arrangements 
would  be  absolutely  prohibited,  without 
proof  of  actual  competitive  Injury.  We  regard 
this  approach  as  appropriate,  as  little  case 
can  be  made  in  favor  of  arrangements  which 
"serve  hardly  any  purpose  beyond  the  sup- 
pression of  competition."  Standard  Oil  Co. 
V.  Umted  Statet,  337  U.S.  293.  305-06  (194Q). 
However,  we  iilso  support  the  authority  pro- 
vided to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  per- 
mit such  exceptions  to  the  Section's  pro- 
hibitions as  would  not  be  contrary  to  Its 
purposes,  as  some  flexibility  seems  desirable 
In  order  to  guard  against  an  overly  brood 
interpretation  of  tbe  Section. 

Tbe  Administration's  principal  oonoem 
during  the  course  of  this  legislation  has  been 
that  to  permit  bonks  to  enter  other  areas 
of  the  economy  via  the  holding  company 
route  would  Increase  the  opportiuilty  of  ty- 
ing nonbanklng  products  and  aervlcea  to 
the  offering  of  credit.  When  it  became  ap- 
parent that  banks  themselves  are  also  pres- 
ently offering  a  variety  of  such  products  and 
services  and  that  tying  arrangements  based 
on  bank  power  over  money  and  credit  are 
equally  objectionable  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  a  separate  affiliate  is  involved,  it  be- 
came appropriate  to  extend  the  coverage  of 
the  anti-tylng  clause  to  all  ouch  arrange- 
menu. 

However,  when  Section  104  was  reported 
by  tbe  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  its  language  was  generally  con- 
sidered broad  enough  to  cover  certain  tradi- 
tional banking  arrangements,  such  aa  call- 
ing upon  Ib&tx  customers  to  maintain  com- 
pensating balances  as  partial  compensation 
for  a  loan  and  asking  correspondent  bonks 
to  maintain  correspondent  balances  as  com- 
pensation for  services.  It  could  also  have 
covered  traditional  loan  agreement  restric- 
tions based  on  legitimate  credit  considera- 
tions. Although  the  Senate  Committee  Re- 
port mads  clear  that  the  powers  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Reserve  Board  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  Section's  coverage  were  Intended  to  pre- 
serve traditional  bonking  practices  that  did 
not  present  seriously  anticompetitive  effects, 
it  was  thought  by  some.  Including  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  itself,  that  limited  ex- 
ceptions for  such  practices  should  be  in- 
cluded within  the  statutory  language. 

Since  these  traditional  banking  practices 
had  not  been  subjected  to  close  scrutiny 
during  the  course  of  the  legislation  through 
the  Congress,  we  supported  amendment  of 
Section  104  on  the  Roor  of  the  Senate  to 
exclude  them  from  the  bill's  coverage.  We 
stress,  however,  that  we  do  not  believe  that 
enactment  of  the  antltylng  clause  as  it 
passed  the  Senate  shoi^d  be  viewed  as 
Congressional  endorsement  of  tbe  legality 
or  desirability  of  "traditional"  practices 
which  are  excepted  from  Its  coverage.  Rather, 
these  exceptions  should  be  interpreted  as  a 
decision  not  to  apply  the  absolute  proscrip- 
tions of  Section  104  to  such  practices,  at 
least  at  the  present  time.  It  Is  Important  to 
remember  that  any  tle-lns  in  tbe  area  of  tra- 
ditional banking  practices  wlU  remain  fully 
subject  to  normal  sanctions  under  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Cf.  Fortner  Enterprises.  Inc.  v. 
United  States  Steel  Corp..  Z94  IS. S  49S  (1960). 

To  summarize,  we  believe  that  Section  104 
as  It  appears  in  tbe  Senate  version  of  HJt. 
6778  (Including  tbe  exceptions  for  traditional 
banking  services)  would  provide  a  valuable 
supplement  to  existing  remedies  against 
anticompetitive  tying  arrangements  and  urge 
the  Conferees  to  adopt  this  provision. 

We  would  suggest  a  few  essentially  tech- 
nical amendments  to  the  tying  clause  as  it 
appears  in  tbe  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
dated  September  16.  1070. 

(I)  tbe  last  clause  of  subsection  (b)(4) 
I  page  36,  lines  17-IS]  should  read  "or  to  any 
other  subsidiary  of  fuch  bank  holding  com- 
pany:" rather  than  "or  to  any  other  subsid- 
iary of  a  bank  holding  company:" 

(II)  in  subsection  (d)  (page  27  at  line  34] 
strike  "In  civil  actions"; 

(lit)  subsection  (g),  which  Imposes  a  four 
year  statute  of  limitations  should  be  amended 
by  tbe  addition  of  language  which  would  toll 
the  running  of  tbe  statute  of  limitations  for 
private  rights  of  action  arising  under  the 
section  during  the  pendency  of  government 
enforcement  actions  based  on  the  same  mat- 
ter, and  for  one  year  thereafter,  in  the  matter 
of  13  U.S.C.  I  16(b) .  This  would  create  a  more 
realistic  opportunity  for  use  of  the  private 
remedies,  and  would  achieve  consistency  be- 
tween the  enforcement  provisions  uf  tbe 
Clayton  Act  and  those  of  tbe  antl-tylng 
clause,  greatly  simplifying  any  litigation  al- 
leging violations  of  both  the  antl-tying  clause 
end  the  antitrust  laws. 

4.  An  acceptable  definition  of  what  consti- 
tutes a  proper  nonbank  activity  for  bank 
holding  companies. 

Both  the  Senate  and  Rouae  versions  of 
H.R.  6778  would  amend  Section  4  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1966  dealing  with 
nonbank  activities  of  bank  holding  compn- 
nlea.  Under  the  Senate  version,  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  could  engage  in  activities  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  determined  to 
be  "functionally  related  to  banking  In  such 
a  way  that  their  performance  by  an  affiliate 
of  a  bank  holding  company  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  produce  benefits  to  the  pub- 
lic, such  OS  greater  convenience,  increased 
competition,  or  gains  In  efficiency,  that  out- 
weigh possible  adverse  effects,  such  as  undue 
concentration  of  resources,  decreased  com- 
petition, conflicts  of  Interest,  or  unsound 
banking  practices." 

The  House  version  contains  what  we  con- 
sider to  be  substantially  similar  language: 
bank  holding  companies  and  their  subsidi- 
aries may  engage  In  "any  activity  of  a  finan- 
cial or  fiduciary  nature  if  the  Board  finds 
.  .  .  that  the  carrying  on  of  the  activity  In 
qusstlon  by  the  appUoant  ...  or  by  tfonk 


holding  companies  or  their  subsidiaries  gen- 
erally .  .  .  will  be  functionally  related  to 
banking  and  can  reasonably  be  expected  to 
produce  benefits  to  tbe  public,  such  as  greater 
convenience.  Increased  competition,  or  gaJna 
In  efficiency,  that  outweigh  possible  adverse 
effects  such  as  undue  concentration  of  re- 
sources, decreased  or  unfair  competition, 
conflicts  of  interest,  or  unsound  banking 
practices." 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  versions  make 
It  clear  that  tbe  Board  may  differentiate  be- 
tween activities  commenced  de  novo  and  ac- 
tivities commenced  by  the  acquisition,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  of  a  going  concern. 

In  general,  either  of  these  deflnltlons  ap- 
pears acceptable,  as  each  focuses  on  the  na- 
ture of  the  actl^'tty  and  Its  boolc  economic 
merits  when  engaged  in  by  a  bank  holding 
company  or  Its  subsidiaries.  Under  either 
version,  bank  holding  companies  would  be 
limited  to  financially  related  activltiee.  Since 
the  business  of  banking  is  not  a  static  form 
of  activity,  the  banking  community  has  de- 
veloped subetanti-il  expertise  that  would  be 
applicable  to  many  financial  areas.  T^us. 
there  is  a  good  cose  for  providing  greater 
flexibility  as  to  the  financial  areas  which 
bonks  oDd  their  offlltates  are  permitted  to 
enter — provided  this  can  be  accompanied 
with  adequ:ite  safeguards  for  competition 
and  other  interests.  Innovation  in  financial 
fields  should  be  encouraged  and  It  seema 
ixurtlcularly  desirable  to  permit  bank  hold- 
ing companies  to  enter  other  financial  mar- 
kets where  competition  is  weak  or  where  real 
efficiencies  will  result. 

Both  tbe  House  and  Senate  definitions 
eliminate  a  very  restrictive  and  essentially 
legalistic  standard  presently  contained  in 
secUon  4(cK8)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  19SS:  i.e..  whether  Che  activity 
in  question  Is  so  closely  related  to  banking 
86  to  be  a  "proper  incident"  thereto.  We 
support  the  elimination  of  the  present  stand- 
ard because  we  feel  that  the  definition  of 
acceptable  activities  should  direct  regulatory 
attention  to  m&re  pertinent  economic  fac- 
tors. Including  competition.  Both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  enumerate  some  of  the 
positive  end  negative  considerations  that 
should  be  taken  Into  account,  but  we  do  not 
think  that  these  are  necessarily  exhaustive. 
The  major  feature  of  both  versions  la  the 
empowering  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
make  full  use  of  Ite  economic  competence 
and  expertise  In  financial  matters  In  author- 
izing the  most  effective  use  of  the  nation's 
financial  resources  and  talents. 

Quite  naturally,  we  believe  that  competi- 
tive aspects  should  play  an  Important  role 
In  determining  exactly  which  activities  bank 
holding  companies  ahcmld  be  authorlssed  to 
enter  In  relnted  financial  Oelds.  Either  def- 
inition would  give  the  Board  greater  latitude 
in  considering  such  factors  than  does  exist- 
ing law.  In  particular,  we  consider  differ- 
entiation between  activities  commenced  de 
novo  and  activities  commenced  through  ac- 
quliiltlon  of  a  going  concern  to  be  of  prime 
impf  rtAnce  in  as  much  as  the  competitive 
aspects  of  a  given  bank  holding  company 
activity  may  be  more  substantially  affected 
by  the  manner  of  entry  than  by  the  nature 
of  the  acUvlty  itself. 

In  some,  partly  technical  respects,  the 
provisions  in  the  House  version  dealing  with 
bank  holding  company  activities  in  finan- 
cially related  fields  ore  more  attractive  thui 
those  in  the  Senate  version.  Tbe  House  pro- 
vlslomi.  which  would  become  new  subsection 
4ie»  of  the  Act.  specifically  authcrlze  the 
Board  to  conduct  proceedings  on  tbe  merits 
of  the  carrying  on  of  a  particular  activity 
by  an  individual  applicant,  or  by  bank  hold- 
ing companies  or  their  subsldtarie.^  generally, 
and  to  issue  orders  or  regulations  appropri- 
ate to  the  circumstances.  The  House  version 
also  specifically  authorizes  tb*  Board  to  set 
forth  limitations  and  conditions  in  such  or- 


ders and  regulations.  On  the  other  band,  the 
Senate  provisions,  which  would  appear  as 
new  subsection  4(c)  (8)  of  the  Act.  direct 
the  attention  of  the  Board  only  to  the  merits 
of  a  particular  acthlty  when  performed  "by 
an  affiliate  of  a  bank  holding  company."  Al- 
though the  authority  of  tbe  Board  under  the 
Senate  language  should  be  Interpreted  as 
broadly,  tbe  statutory  technique  of  the 
House  version  appears  preferable. 

Section  1(f)  of  the  Bouse  version  of  HJl. 
6778  would  amend  section  4  of  the  Act  by 
adding  a  new  subsecuon  describing  activi- 
ties that  are  "neither  necessary.  Incidental, 
nor  related  to  carrying  on  the  business  of 
banking  or  of  managing  or  controlling 
banks,  and  are  not  in  the  public  interest  to 
be  carried  on  by  bank  holding  companies  or 
subsidiaries  thereof."  Tbe  activities  Included 
ore  those  of  the  securities  busineas,  most 
tj'pes  of  insurance,  travel  agency  activities, 
auditing  and  other  accounting  services,  most 
data  processing,  and  the  leasing  of  property. 
Thts  provision  of  the  House  version  has  come 
to  be  known  as  the  "laundry  list"  of  activi- 
ties proscribed  to  bank  holding  companies 
and  their  subsidiaries  No  comparable  pro- 
vision appears  In  tbe  Senate  version,  nor  in 
the  Administration  measure. 

In  our  view,  the  laundry  list  is  a  very 
serious  defect  in  the  House  version.  Its  ab- 
solute proscriptions  are  Inflexible  and  un- 
sound. They  ore  at  cross  purposes  with  what 
should  be  the  basic  intent  of  the  bUl— to 
permit  bank  entry  into  related  financial  ac- 
tivities where  adverse  economic  effects 
would  be  Insubstantial  and  where  advan- 
tages to  tbe  public  interest  would  be  great. 
We  do  not  l>elieve  that  economic  evidence 
Justifies  a  legislative  conclusion  that  any 
entry  by  any  bank  afllltate  into  any  of  these 
areas  in  any  market  would  necessarily  have 
adverse  effects  outweighing  possible  benefits. 
The  better  alternative  would  be  to  eliminate 
these  fiat  proscriptions,  enabling  the  regu- 
latory agency  to  apply  tbe  general  standards 
of  tbe  statute  in  a  non-dLscriminatory  man- 
ner with  appropriate  Judicial  review  per- 
mitted. Indeed,  the  Board  may  ultimately 
decide  that  some  or  all  of  the  activities 
enumerated  in  the  House  version  should  be 
out  of  bounds  for  banks,  but  one  of  the  bill's 
moet  Important  features,  flexibility,  would 
still  be  preserved  Such  a  flexible  course 
would  permit  banlu  to  demonstrate,  now  or 
In  tbe  future,  that  their  entry  into  speclflc 
activities  in  a  given  manner  would  be  in  the 
public  interest.  It  would  also  prevent  Imme- 
diate adverse  competitive  effects  In  tbe 
markets  legislatively  insulated  from  bank 
competition,  effects  which  would  attend  the 
absolute  removal  of  a  whole  class  of  poten- 
tial entrants.  Accordingly,  we  Wrongly  urge 
passage  of  a  bill  that  does  not  contain  a  list 
of  specified  activities  which  are  arbitrarily 
and  unconditionally  proscribed  for  banks. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Congress  in  1933  en- 
acted section  20  of  the  Olass-Steagall  Act 
(12  U.S.C.  S  377)  preventing  banks  and  their 
aflUIates  from  engaging  In  the  securities 
business — a  restriction  which  we  continue  to 
support '  This  Glass-Steagall  prohibition, 
however,  was  based  on  substontisJ  evidence 
of  abuses  in  the  1920's  which  were  found  to 
have  contributed  to  the  lU  health  of  the 
bonking  Industry  by  the  end  of  that  decade. 
In  our  view,  such  absolute  legls^Iatlve  pro- 
scription la  unsound  absent  convincing  evi- 
dence adduced  to  prove  the  absence  of  any 
possible  beneficial  effects  which  might  out- 
weigh  adverse   consequences.   No   such   evl- 


'  No  consideration  of  the  securities  busi- 
ness appears  In  the  general  language;  tn  tbe 
House  version  as  It  does  In  that  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate: If  the  laundry  list  Is  eliminated,  we 
would  suggest  that  the  general  House  defini- 
tion, if  adopted,  be  amended  to  follow  that 
of  the  StDote  in  this  area. 
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dence  ts  [vesent  to  support  the  problbltloiu 
In  the  laundry  list. 

6.  The  question  of  standing  before  tbe 
PwJera!  Rescne  Board  and  the  courts  for 
nonb.\n)t  competitors  In  I  4(C)  (8)  esses. 

The  Senate  version  of  HR.  6778  would  add 
a  new  section  4(e  i  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pfcny  Act  of  1966.  speclflcally  gl\-ing  potential 
competitors  of  b&nk  holding  componies  in 
nonbanklng  fields  standing  to  appear  before 
the  Board  as  a  party  In  interest,  and  to 
obtain  Judicial  review  of  adverse  orders  of 
the  Beard  as  provided  In  section  9  of  the  Act. 
Under  proper  control,  we  believe  that  po- 
tential compeUtors'  views  would  aid  the 
Board  In  making  the  dltQcult  decisions  that 
will  be  required  by  this  legislation,  and  thus 
we  support  their  right  to  appear  as  parties 
before  the  Board.  The  criteria  to  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Board  include  competitive  effects. 
and  potential  competitors  are  likely  to  be  the 
only  parties  with  competitive  interests  ad- 
verse to  those  of  a  bank  holding  company 
seeking  to  enter  a  new  field.  We  believe  that 
a  hearing  on  the  competitive  merits  of  a 
given  proposal  would  be  incomplete  without 
the  adversary  alrtng  of  such  interests. 

The  necessity  for  specific  Congressional 
authorization  for  potential  competitors' 
standing  before  the  Board  and  the  courts  is 
somewhat  unclear.  The  Board  recently 
granted  the  application  of  competing  insur- 
ance aMOClatlons  and  agencies  to  appear  as 
parties  during  Board  proceedings  on  the  .ip- 
pllcation  of  a  bank  holding  company  in  Col- 
orado to  acquire  two  Insurance  subsidiaries 
(see  Americnn  Banker.  June  8.  1970).  This 
ruling  Indicates  the  adoption  of  i  liberal 
regulatory  attitude  In  this  area.  WhUe  case 
law  on  the  use  of  the  appeal  procedure  of 
section  9  of  the  Act  by  nonbank  competitors 
is  nonexistent,  that  section  could  easily  be 
Interpreted  as  broad  enough  to  authorize 
such  review.  However,  in  our  view,  resolution 
of  any  doubt  would  seem  desirable. 

The  provision  In  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  6778  would  seem  to  satisfy  this  pur- 
pose, but  Is  lacking  in  one  slgmftcant  re- 
spect. WbUe  specifically  extending  party 
standing  azul  the  right  to  appeal  adverse 
decisions  to  nonbank  competitors.  It  omits 
any  reference  to  bank  competitors  who  may 
wish  to  object  to  orders  of  the  Board  per- 
mitting t>&nk  holding  company  acquisitions 
of  new  banking  subsidiaries  under  section  3 
of  the  Act.  We  tinderstand  that  objections 
of  such  persons  are  considered  by  the  Board, 
but  are  not  sure  as  to  their  precise  status. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  In  Whit- 
ruy  Bank  v.  New  Orleans  Bank.  379  U.S.  411 
(1965),  provides  some  guidance  on  the  use 
of  the  appeal  procedure  of  section  9  by  po- 
tential bank  competitors,  but  as  a  matter  of 
statutory  soundness,  we  recommend  that 
any  amendment  dealing  with  standing  of 
potential  competitors  before  the  Board  and 
before  the  courts  cover  those  who  wish  to 
appear  or  object  to  Board  decisions  on  both 
banking  and  nonbanking  expansion  of  bank 
holrting  companies. 

In  view  of  the  heavy  regulatory  burden 
that  will  be  placed  upon  the  Board,  we 
also  suggest  that  It  might  be  speclflcally  au- 
thorized to  consolidate  persons  desiring  to 
appear  as  parties  into  reasonable  classifica- 
tions or  otherwise  provide  for  orderly  and 
not  overly  long  proceedings,  although  the 
Board  would  be  more  competent  to  comment 
on  the  neceeslty  for  statutory  language 
along  this  line 

In  addition  to  the  five  key  Issues  described 
In  your  letter,  you  invited  our  comments 
on  other  parts  of  the  bill.  One  difference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
deals  with  amendments  to  section  11  ot 
the  Act.  Section  11  preserves  antitrust  chal- 
lenges to  activities  of  bank  holding  compa- 
nles.  but  also  sets  out  a  specific  procedure 
for  contesting  mergers,  scquisltlons.  and 
consolidations  approved  by  tba  BoanL  TlUa 


procedtire,  similar  to  that  contained  in  the 
Bank  Mei^er  Act  of  1966,  includes  what  is 
essentially  a  30  day  statute  of  limitations, 
an  automatic  stay  of  any  acquisition  chal- 
lenged under  the  antitrust  laws,  and  direc- 
tion to  the  courts  to  review  de  novo  the 
Issues  presented  under  the  same  standards 
the  Board  is  directed  to  apply  under  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act.  (which  dealt  with  bank 
acquisitions  by  bank  holding  companies, 
and  provides  what  has  come  to  be  known 
OS  the  "convenience  and  needs"  defense). 

With  the  amendment  ot  section  4  of  the 
Act.  It  Is  probable  that  the  Board  will  be 
called  upon  to  make  a  number  of  difficult 
decisions  regarding  bank  holding  company 
expansion  into  nonbanking  fields  and  as 
the  amendments  indicate,  competitive  lac- 
tors  will  weigh  heavily  In  the  balance.  It  la 
possible  that  the  United  States,  or  some 
private  party,  may  wish  to  challenge  some 
future  ruling  of  the  Board  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4  under  the  antitrust  laws,  a  challenge 
that  would  continue  to  be  preserved  by 
section  lHa>  of  the  Act.  In  such  event,  the 
special  procedure  described  strove  should 
not  be  applicable  The  Senate  version  of 
HJl.  6778  contains  no  amendment  to  Sec- 
tion 11.  while  the  House  version  and  the 
Administration  bill  would  amend  this  sec- 
tion to  make  clear  that  the  special  pro- 
cedure applicable  to  antitrust  challenges  to 
bank  acquisitions  will  not  be  applicable  In 
situations  involving  bank  holding  company 
entry  into  nonbanking  fields.  We  recom- 
mend that  the  Conferees  adopt  either  the 
House   or   Administration   provisions.* 

Although  no  extensive  debate  has  cen- 
tered about  three  exemptions  which  appear 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill,  we  feel  It 
appropriate  to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of 
the  Conferees  at  this  time.  Proposed,  new 
subsection  a(a)  (6)  (E)  would  exempt  certain 
trust  companies  and  mutual  savings  banks 
which  control  one  bank  from  all  coverage 
under  conditions  which  limit  their  invest- 
ments to  those  permitted  to  national  banks. 
Section  4(c)  would  also  be  amended  to  ex- 
cept from  Its  proscriptions  on  nonbanking 
activities  companies  covered  in  1970  collec- 
tively owned  by  nwmbers  of  the  same  family 
on  June  30.  1968.  and  continuously  there- 
after. New  subjection  3(1)  would  provide 
Chat  no  company  shall  be  deemed  to  control 
another  business  entity  solely  by  attributing 
to  the  company  the  ownership  or  interest  of 
an  individual  in  that  entity.  The  first  two 
exemptions  cover  an  unknown  number  of 
companies:  the  third  is  a  more  general  pro- 
vision which  Is  broad  enough  to  be  a  confus- 
ing factor  in  administrative  and  Judicial  ef- 
forts to  define  control  over  a  business  where 
such  control  in  fact  exists.  We  urge  the  Con- 
ferees to  closely  consider  the  merits  of  these 
exemptions. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  bill  would  amend 
subsection  4(a)  (3)  of  the  Act  to  redefine  the 
activities  in  which  bank  holding  companies 
may  engage  to  include  (a)  those  of  tanking 
or  of  managing  or  controlling  banks  and 
other  authorized  subsidiaries  and  (b)  "those 
permitted  under  paragraph  (8)  of  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  subject  to  all  the  condi- 
tions specified  in  such  paragraph  or  in  any 
onler  or  regulaUon  issued  by  the  Board  un- 


*  A  minor  difference  does  exist  between  the 
Administration  bill  and  the  House  amend- 
ments to  section  11.  The  former  did  not 
alter  section  11(c):  the  Board  could  con- 
tinue to  intervene  as  a  party  of  right  In 
antltrtist  litigation  arising  out  of  Board  rul- 
ings pursuant  to  txith  section  3  and  section 
4.  The  House  version  amends  section  11  (c> 
to  autborlae  such  intervention  only  In  liti- 
gation arising  out  of  Board  rulings  under 
section  3.  We  do  not  consider  this  point  to 
be  of  major  significance:  If  the  Board  wishes 
specific  authorization  to  Intervene  in  all 
situations,  we  would  have  no  objection. 


der  such  paragraph."  This  latter  category  U 
somewhat  ambiguous,  for  the  Senate  veralon 
of  new  subsection  4(c)(8)  does  not  "per- 
mit" a  bank  holding  company  to  engage  In 
any  activities;  rather  It  authorizes  the  hold- 
ing of  shares  In  companies  engaged  in  cer- 
tain activities.  In  addlUon.  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  proposed  new  4(c}  (8)  does  not  Itself 
specify  "conditions"  nor  specifically  author- 
ize the  Board  to  issue  both  orders  and  regu- 
lations dealing  with  bank  holding  company 
activities  In  general,  or  those  ot  a  specific 
bank  holding  company  In  a  specific  activity, 
in  firianclally  related  fields.  Thus,  it  would 
appear  that  the  language  of  category  (b)  and 
the  subsection  4(e)(8)  to  which  it  refers, 
should  be  clarified.  We  have  noted  above  the 
merits  of  the  House  language  covering  bank 
holding  company  activity  In  related  finan- 
cial fields,  particularly  the  specific  authority 
it  grants  to  the  Boart!  to  deal  with  applica- 
tions on  an  individual  basis  or  to  conduct 
more  generalized  proceedings.  The  House 
language  also  specifically  authorizes  the 
Board  to  set  forth  llmlUtlons  and  conditions 
In  its  orders  and  regulations.  It  seems  ap- 
parent that  an  orderly  statutory  scheme  in 
this  area  can  be  formulated  from  the  House 
and  Senate  versions,  and  we  have  offered 
these  comments  only  to  underscore  the  need 
for  careful  attention  to  the  language  finally 
adopted,  In  order  that  the  various  compo- 
nents of  amended  section  4  will  unambigu- 
ously complement  one  another. 

Finally,  there  are  two  relatively  minor 
matters  that  appear  in  the  House  version 
u  pon  which  we  would  comment  at  this 
time.  First,  It  would  appear  that  the  House 
versions  of  proposed  new  sections  3(a)  (3) 
and  2(a)  (4) .  dealing  with  the  effects  of  hold- 
ing less  than  S'l  of  the  voting  shares  of  a 
bank,  should  read  "directly  or  indirectly" 
rather  than  "directly  and  indirectly."  Sec- 
ondly, the  House  version  would  add  a  new 
sentence  to  section  5(b)  of  the  Act  requiring 
the  Board  to  invite  the  views  of  the  Attorney 
General  aa  to  competitive  factors  involved 
In  applications  under  section  4.  As  a  matter 
of  practice,  the  Board  has  given  the  Attorney 
General  notice  of  applications  for  bank  ac- 
quisitions filed  under  section  3  of  the  Act, 
although  not  specifically  required  to  do  so 
by  statute,  and  has  considered  our  com- 
ments in  response  thereto.  Therefore,  the 
necessity  for  this  House  amendment  Is  not 
clear.  On  balance,  we  favor  this  amendment, 
so  long  OS  It  does  not  compel  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  to  submit  a  competitive  report  on 
all  applications,  regardless  of  the  absence  of 
any  real  anticompetitive  effects. 

We  hope  our  comments  will  be  useful  to 
the  Conferees,  and  will  be  glad  to  provide 
any  further  assistance  that  may  be  desired. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  O.  KurtNDixKST, 
Deputy  Attorney  General. 

WA.5H1WCTON,   DC., 
Norember   19,   1970. 
Hon.  AkTHTTa  F.  Burns, 

Chairman,     Board     of     Oovernora.     Federal 
Resen'e  Board,  Washinfftoit.  DC. 

Dkar  Cmacbuan  BrBNs:  As  you  no  doubt 
know,  the  House  and  Senate  conferees  on 
HJl.  6778,  the  bank  holding  company  bill. 
have  been  meeting  for  the  last  two  days  to 
attempt  to  resolve  the  differences  in  their 
versions  of  the  bill. 

A  majority  of  the  House  conferees  has 
proposed,  in  return  for  dropping  the  so- 
called  laundry  list  In  the  House  version  of 
H.R.  6778,  that  the  conference  adopt  as  the 
standard  by  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  make  determinations  In  Section  4(c) 
(8)  appllcationB,  the  language  of  the  1966 
Act  with  certain  modifications  Including  the 
deletion  of  the  "financial,  fiduciary  and  in- 
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surance"  language  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the 
compromise  discussed  strove. 

A  majority  of  the  Bouse  conferees  has 
msde  it  clear  that  it  will  not  compromise 
further  than  the  proposal  outlined  sbove  In 
connection  with  the  bank  related  activities 
issue.  Therefore.  I  request  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  express  Its 
vlevra  on  whether  It  would  prefer  having 
the  one  bank  loophole  to  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  removed  while  retaining 
essentially  the  standard  on  Section  4(c)  (8) 
applications  stated  in  tbe  1956  Act.  or  would 
prefer  that  no  legislation  on  this  issue  be 
enacted  during  this  Congress. 

We  would  appreciate  your  answer  to  this 
question  as  soon  as  possible,  preferably  by 
noon  on  Saturday.  Since  It  appears  that  the 
conferees  have  narrowed  this  crucial  Issue 
down  to  tbe  question  propounded  above.  It 
would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  limit 
your  reply  to  the  above  stated  question. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WaiGHT  Patman, 

Chairman. 

Enclositu 
The  House  conferees  agreed  to  recede  with 
an  amendment  which  reads  as  follows: 
.Section  4(c)  (8)  Is  amended  to  read: 
"(8)  shares  of  any  company  tbe  activities 
of  which  the  Board  after  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearing,  has  determined  to  be 
so  closely  related  to  the  business  of  banking 
or  of  managing  or  controlling  banks  as  to  tie 
a  proper  incident  thereto  and  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  produce  benefits  to  the 
public,  such  as  greater  convenience,  increased 
competition,  or  gains  in  efficiency,  that  out- 
weigh possible  adverse  effects  such  as  undue 
concentration  of  resources,  decreased  or  un- 
fair competition,  conflicts  of  interests,  or 
uruound  banking  practices.  In  orders  and 
regulations  under  this  subsection,  the  Board 
may  differentiate  between  activities  com- 
menced de  novo  and  activities  commenced 
by  the  acquisition.  In  whole  or  in  part,  of  a 
going  concern.*' 

Cmaixm^n  or  THz  BoASD  OF  Gov- 
KaNoas.   Federal  Resertk   Sts- 

TKM. 

WaMhlngton.  D.C  .  flovemher  23.  1970. 
Hon.  WaicHT  Patman. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. Houte  of  Rep'esentativet,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Chahiman:  I  am  writing  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  November  19,  1970.  regard- 
ing H.R.  6778,  the  bank  holding  companv 
bUl. 

The  Board  has  recommended,  and  con- 
tinues to  recommend,  that  section  4(c)  (S) 
be  revised  to  enable  bank  holding  companies 
to  engage,  through  nonbank  subsidiaries.  In 
any  activity  that  Is  "functionally  related  to 
banking  In  such  a  way  that  Itj;  performance 
by  an  affiliate  of  a  bank  holding  company 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  bene- 
fits to  the  nubile  .  .  .  that  outweigh  possible 
adverse  effects  .  .  ."  Once  a  particular  ac- 
tivity is  determined  to  be  permissible  under 
this  standard.  Board  approval  would  be  re- 
quired before  a  holding  company  could  es- 
tablish a  subsidiary  to  engage  In  the  activity. 
This  screening  process  would  Identify  the 
kinds  of  services  related  to  banking  that 
bank  holding  comt>any  systems  are  likely  to 
be  able  to  offer  the  public  conveniently  and 
efficiently,  and  would  establish  conditions 
usder  which  entry  into  the  authorized  lines 
of  business  should  enliven  competition 
rather  than  dlmlnlsb  It. 

These  results  could  be  reached  by  Inter- 
pretation under  the  draft  paragraph  enclosed 
with  your  letter.  However.  less  uncertainty 
and  perhaps  less  need  for  future  statutory  re- 
visions would  be  experienced  If  changes  are 
made  to  solve  two  protilems  discussed  In  the 
next  two  paragr^hs. 


First,  in  the  limited  area  in  which  appli- 
cations have  been  approved  under  tbe  exist- 
ing section  4(c)(8),  the  Board  has  In  the 
past  Interpreted  the  statute  as  requiring  a 
"direct  and  significant  connection"  twtween 
the  activities  of  the  proposed  subsidiary  and 
those  of  the  subsidiary  banks  of  the  holding 
company.  But  we  do  not  believe  It  is  desirable 
to  unduly  restrict  entry  by  nonbank  subsid- 
iaries Into  markets  that  are  distinct  from 
those  served  by  the  subsidiary  banks  of  the 
holding  company.  This  position  may  lessen 
risks  of  tie-ins  and  Is  consistent  with  Gov- 
ernmental  policies  to  promote  competition. 
This  was  one  of  tbe  reasons  we  recommended 
that  "closely  related '  be  changed  to  read 
-'functionally  related"  In  the  statute;  we 
wanted  to  avoid  perpetuating  the  concept 
that  a  nonbank  subsidiary's  business  must 
be  related  to  the  business  of  an  affiliated 
bank.  If  the  conferees  prefer  to  keep  "closely 
related"  in  the  language  of  tbe  statute,  our 
objective  would  l>e  served  by  changing  the 
words  "the  business  of  banking  or  of  manag- 
ing or  controlling  banks"  to  read  "banking 
or  managing  or  controlling  banks."  We  have 
in  mind  indicating  that  a  nonbank  subsidi- 
ary's activities  should  be  related  to  banking 
(or  managing  or  controlling  banks)  gener- 
ally, rather  than  to  tbe  specific  business 
carried  on  by  the  sutisidlary  t>anks  of  tbe 
particular  holding  company  Involved. 

Secoud.  we  think  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute should  make  clear  that  there  are  two 
tests  to  be  satisfied  in  deciding  whether  non- 
bank  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companies 
should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  a  particular 
activity:  (1)  whether  the  activity  is  closely 
related  to  banking,  and  (2)  whether  it  la  a 
proper  Incident  to  banking,  and  that  In  ap- 
plying the  second  test,  the  Board  Is  to  weigh 
the  possible  benefits  to  tbe  public  against 
the  risks  of  adverse  consequences.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  language  proposed  by  tbe 
House  conferees  might  be  misconstrued  to 
apply  three  tests:  <l>  whether  the  activity 
IS  closely  related.  (2)  whether  it  is  a  proper 
incident  to  banking,  and  (3)  whether  the 
beneflu  outweigh  the  risks.  To  avoid  such 
a  possibility,  we  suggest  tbe  following  revi- 
sion (which  also  incorporates  tbe  changes 
discussed  above).  Language  in  brackets 
would  be  omitted,  language  In  Italics  would 
be  Inserted. 

"(8)  shares  of  any  company  tbe  activities 
of  which  tbe  Board  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  bearing  has  determined  [to 
be  so  I  are  closely  related  to  (the  business 
of)  bflinklng  or  {of)  managing  or  controlling 
banks  [as  to  be]  and  are  a  proper  incident 
thereto  ,  [and)  /n  d^^termining  whether  a 
particvlar  activtiy  is  a  proper  incident  to 
binking  or  managing  or  txtntrolling  banks 
the  Board  shall  consider  whether  its  per- 
formance by  an  affiliate  of  a  holding  com- 
pany can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
benefits  to  the  public,  such  as  greater  con- 
venience, increased  competition,  or  gains  In 
efficiency,  that  outweigh  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects, such  as  undue  concentration  of  re- 
sources, decrea-sed  or  unfair  competition, 
conflicts  of  interests,  or  unsound  banking 
practices.  In  orden  and  regulations  under 
this  subsection,  the  Board  may  differentiate 
between  activities  commenced  de  novo  and 
activities  commenced  by  the  acquisition.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  of  a  going  concern." 

I  have  offered  these  comments  in  the  hope 
that  the  conferees  are  prepared  to  consider 
suggestions  designed  to  help  accomplish  ob- 
jectives with  which  we  believe  you  agree.  In 
the  Board's  Judgment,  the  modifications  we 
suggest  serve  to  clarify  rnd  are  in  harmony 
with  the  language  attached  to  your  letter. 

The  Board  continues  to  feel  It  la  highly 
important  to  enact  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany legislation  this  year,  rather  than  start 
the  process  over  again  next  year,  with  ail 
the  uncertainties  and  complications  that 
might  be  Invited.  One  member  of  the  Board. 


Governor  Robertson,  would  support  the  lan- 
guage attached  to  your  letter  without 
change. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

ABTKira  F.  BnaMs. 

Washihcton.  D.C 

November  2 J,  2970. 
Hon.  AsTHtrt  F.  BmMs. 

Chairman.  Board  of  Got>emars  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System.  Federal  Reserve 
Building.   Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Bdsns:  Your  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 33.  in  reply  to  my  letter  of  November  19, 
1970,  regarding  HJl.  6778,  the  bank  boUllng 
company  bill,  was  received  ai  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon. 

The  question  I  asked  in  my  letter  of  No- 
vember 19.  Is  as  follows: 

"A  majority  of  the  House  conference  has 
made  It  clear  that  it  will  not  compromise 
further  than  the  proposal  outlined  above  in 
connection  with  tbe  bank  related  activities 
Issue.  Therefore.  I  request  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  tbe  Federal  Reserve  to  express  Its 
views  on  whether  It  would  prefer  having  the 
one  bank  loophole  to  tbe  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  removed  while  retain- 
ing essentially  tbe  standard  on  Section  4  (c) 
(8)  applications  stated  in  the  1956  Act,  or 
would  prefer  that  no  legislation  on  this  issue 
be  enacted  during  this  Congress." 

Our  conference  committee  meets  at  10 
a.m.  tomorrow  morning.  Please  give  us  an 
answer  to  this  question  as  the  answer  that 
you  gave  In  your  letter  of  November  33  is 
obviously  not  an  answer  to  the  question  sub- 
mitted. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Weight  Fatmam, 

Ckaieman  or  THE  Booed  or  Gov- 
ernors,  Federal   Rsbesvx   Sra- 

TEK, 

Washington.  D.C..  November  24. 1970. 
Hon.  Wright  Patkam, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Reprenentaivet,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  Tour  letter  of  No- 
vember 33rd  repeau  a  question  you  put  to 
the  Board  in  your  letter  of  November  30th. 
I  have  already  answered  this  question  on  be- 
half of  the  Board  in  my  letter  of  Norember 
23rd 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  question  you  put 
to  me  yesterday  over  the  phone:  If  I  had 
to  choose  between  tbe  draft  language  that 
accompanied  your  letter  of  November  19tb, 
and  having  no  bill  at  all,  what  would  I 
choose? 

I  have  pondered  this  question  conscien- 
tiously and  I  come  out  as  follows:  Tbe  de- 
cision whether  there  Is  to  be  a  blU  or  not 
must  be  made  by  the  Conference,  and  I  do 
not  think  It  would  be  proper  for  me  to  ex- 
press a  Judgment  on   this   Irsue 

Let  me  say  once  again,  however,  that  I 
and  my  colleagues  on  tbe  Board  regard  early 
enactment  of  a  reasonable  one  bank  holding 
company  bill  as  Imperative. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ASTBUI  F.  Btnurs. 

(Mr.  WIDNAIXi  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  reiise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WTDNAIX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
want  to  say  that  I  was  one  of  the  con- 
ferees representing  the  minority  side.  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey <Mr.  Wn)KALL>.  I  aRree  with  his 
statement  that  it  was  tbe  Intention  of 
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the  conlerees  that  greater  fiexiblUty 
should  be  granted  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Therefore.  I  Join  with  the  gentle- 
noan  from  New  Jersey  in  the  statement 
he  has  Just  given- 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALiL.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  simply  want  to  say  to  my  coUeagiies 
here  this  afternoon  that  I  concur  in  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Any  and  all  of  us  who  have  teen  fa- 
miliar with  tills  problem  for  many  years 
can  be  pleased  this  afternoon  that  we  are 
bringing  one-bank  holding  companies 
under  multibank  l^islstlon.  This  has 
been  the  intent  of  all  of  us  for  at  least 
a  couple  of  years  and  certainly  is  some- 
thing that  is  long  overdue. 

Further  I  would  like  to  concur  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in  his 
basic  mterpretatlon  of  the  result  of  the 
actions  of  the  conferees  In  regard  to  the 
House-passed  version  of  this  bill  and  the 
Senate-passed  version. 

It  is  quite  obvious  to  students  of  this 
particular  subject  that,  of  course,  the 
subject  of  a  laundry  list  was  considered 
and  it  was  dropped  In  the  conference. 

It  ks  to  be  noted  further  that  it  was 
the  unanimous  decision  of  the  conferees 
in  signing  this  report  that  the  general 
subject  as  to  what  should  be  germane  to 
the  business  of  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies would  primarily  be  within  the 
boundaries,  and  rightfully  so.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board.  I  think  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  in 
the  best  Interests  of  all  concerned  to 
have  them  review  the  problems  of  ex- 
isting one-bank  holding  companies  and 
also  to  determine  in  the  future  the  basic 
relative  business  activities  of  banks  under 
guidelines  established  by  the  conferees. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  number  of 
people  how  this  will  affect  Insurance 
companies.  It  would  be  my  interpreta- 
tion once  again,  that  while  I  have  per- 
sonally beUeved  It  should  be  in  the  bill 
and  so  offered  it  in  the  conference,  that 
there  should  be  specifically  included  a 
provision  to  prohibit  banks  from  this  ac- 
tivity, that  again  would  have  to  be  up 
to  the  decision  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
U  that  is  not  his  interpretation. 

Mr.  WIUNAIX.  That  is  certainly  my 
interpretation. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  will  go  one  step  fur- 
ther in  this  general  discussion,  and  that 
is  the  interpretation  of  the  technical  lan- 
guage in  section  4ic)  '8> .  I  would  simply 
say  in  this  respect  that  it  was  the  Intent 
of  the  conferees  to  change  the  basic  lan- 
guage of  the  existing  law.  This  was  re- 
quested of  the  conferees  and  has  been 
the  established  policy.  I  think,  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  to  want  a  little  basic 
change  in  this  langua^.  I  think  there 
should  definitely  be  pointed  out  the  fact 
that  the  public  interest  is  the  primary 
consideration  in  respect  to  the  future  ac- 
tivities with  which  we  should  be  con- 
cerned. I  think  this  is  a  verj-  important 
differentiation  to  make. 


(Mr.  STANTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Wisconsn. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Sp«Ucer.  I  listened  with  Interest 
to  the  gentleman's  presentation,  and 
with  many  of  the  points  he  made  about 
the  conference  I  am  in  full  agreement. 
However.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  basic 
language  as  to  what  a  holding  company 
system  might  do  as  contained  In  the  I9S6 
act  was  "BO  closely  related"  as  opposed 
to  "functionally  related"?  That  is  a  fact: 
is  It  not? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes.  Of  course,  that 
Is  the  first  time  they  put  in  something 
that  Is 

Mr.  REUSS.  But  is  it  not  further  a  fact 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  Justice 
Department,  seeking  to  broaden  the  lan- 
guage of  the  1956  law  consistently 
sought  to  have  the  words  "functionally 
related"  substituted  for  the  words 
"closely  related"?  That  Is  a  fact,  is  it 
not? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  No:  not  as  I  recall. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Well,  is  It  not  a  fact  that 
as  recently  as  during  the  pendency  of 
the  conference,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  Dr.  Arthur 
Bums,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  confer- 
ees in  which  he  asked  that  the  conferees 
use  the  words  "functloimlly  related"?  Is 
that  not  a  fact? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  think  Dr.  Arthur 
Burns  sent  up  a  letter  that  contained 
the  words  "proper  incident  to  banking  ' 
thereto." 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  the  gentleman, 
perhaps,  misunderstood  my  question.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  that  Dr.  Bums.  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
conferees  as  recently  as  the  conference, 
3  weeks  ago.  asked  that  the  statutory 
language  be  "functionally  related"  rather 
than  "closely  related"?  Is  that  not  a 
fact?    

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  was  a  later 
letter. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  There  was  a  later  let- 
ter written  on  November  23.  1970.  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  REUSS.  That  is  the  letter  to  which 
I  am  referring.  If  the  gentleman  will 
refer  to  that  letter,  and  I  read  from  It: 

Tbe  BOKzd  has  recommeDded.  and  oontlD- 
uas  to  racommeDd.  tbat  Section  4(c)(8)  be 
revised  to  enable  bank  holding  companiea 
to  engage,  through  non-bank  subsidiaries.  In 
any  activity  tbat  la  "functionally  related  to 
banking  In  such  a  way  that  lea  performance 
by  an  aalllate  of  a  bank  holding  company 
can  reasonably  l>e  expected  to  produce  lien- 
eflta  to  the  pubUc  .  .  .  tbat  outweigh  pos- 
sible adverse  effeeta  .  . 

So,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  wanted  "functionally  related." 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  In  the  same  letter  on 
page  3  there  is  this  language: 


In  determining  whether  a  particular  ac- 
tivity la  a  proper  incident  to  banking  or 
managing  or  controlUng  banks  tbe  Board 
shall  conalder  whether  Its  performance  by 
an  affiliate  or  a  holding  company  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  produce  beneSu  to  the 
public,  such  as  greater  conventenca.  In- 
creased competition,  or  gains  In  efflclency. 
that  outweigh  possible  adverse  effects — 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  certainly  that 
language  is  also  in  Dr.  Burn's  letter,  but 
It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not.  that  Dr.  Burns  urged 
Federal  Reserve  Board-approved  lan- 
guage right  up  through  the  conference 
of  'functionally  related"  and  not  "closely 
related"? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes:  that  Is. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Is  It  not  further  S  fact 
that  the  conference  rejected  the  lan- 
guage which  the  Fed  asked  for,  and  stuck 
to  the  "closely  related"  phrase,  which  Is 
the  phrase  of  the  1958  act? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  No;  they  did  not. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Does  the  gentleman  sug- 
gest that  the  words  "closely  related"  are 
not  m  the  conference  report  now? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  That  Is  not  the  critical 
wording. 

Mr.  REUSS.  In  fact,  the  about-to-be 
law  which  is  now  before  this  body  con- 
tains the  words  "closely  related"  rather 
than  "functionally  related":  is  that 
right? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes. 

Mr.  REXISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
I  Mr.  BaocK). 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  legislative  history  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  ranking  minority 
member  and  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, both,  this  question: 

The  chairman  of  the  committee,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  from  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  if  I  understood  him  cor- 
rectly, said  that  banks  would  be  pro- 
lubited  from  engaging  in  the  activities 
now  performed  by  Insurance  agencies. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  said  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  could  not  comply  with  this  law  and 
permit  insurance  companies  or  Insurance 
agencies  to  be  purchased  by  holding  com- 
panies. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  I  remember  the  debate 
that  we  had  some  several  months  ago  In 
which  we  adopted  the  so-called  laundry 
list.  I  think  It  was  the  very  clear  inten- 
tion of  the  House  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  to  specifically  preclude  banks  from 
having  the  right  to  unduly  or  unfairly 
compete  with  the  functions  of  an  Insur- 
ance agency.  We  wrote  it  into  our  lan- 
guage, and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me 
imderstand  the  weakening  of  this  bill  to 
the  extent  that  the  chairman  will  not 
even  give  me  a  guarantee  that  that  can 
be  done. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man the  guarantee.  All  activities  must 
be  so  closely  related  to  banking  as  to  be 
a  proper  incident  thereto. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  it  the  intent  of  this 
body  to  write  a  law  which  would  in  effect, 
by  Implication.  If  not  by  a  clear  state- 
ment, preclude  banks  participating  In 
the  activities  of  an  Insurance  agent:  is 
that  our  intention? 
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Mr.  PATMAN.  One  of  the  objects  of 
tbe  law  Is  to  keep  the  banks  from  acquir- 
ing Insurance  companies  for  the  reasons 
gone  Into  in  the  hearings  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
this  bill.  A  half  dozen  banks  could  ac- 
quire a  half  dozen  large  insurance  com- 
panies, and  have  enough  reserves  to 
actually  purchase  many  of  the  big  profit- 
making  businesses  in  this  country.  That 
would  create  imdue  concentration  of 
resources,  which  Is  prohibited  under  sec- 
tion 4(c) <a). 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  fully  familiar  with 
the  purpose.  That  Is  why  I  am  concerned 
about  It.  and  I  am  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  language  of  this  bill 
is  adequate  to  protect  Insurance  agents 
from  unfair  competition. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes,  It  Is:  that  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Is  It? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
will  be  at  ease. 

Mr.  WlDNAIiL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtliii. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yleldliig. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  If  I  may. 

In  the  conference  report  which  came 
back  from  the  conference  committee 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  5 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman, 
and  I  now  yield  again  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  On  page  4  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  if  a  holding  company  has  a 
bank  controlling  assets  of  more  than  (60 
million  it  must  within  2  years  have  a 
determliutlon  made  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  as  to  whether  It  must  divest. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  correct.  Yes; 
t60  million. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Now,  It  appears  that  a 
bank  holding  company  imder  this  act. 
then,  where  it  is  ordered  to  divest  of  a 
bank,  would  have  until  December  31. 
1980.  to  divest  either  the  unapproved  af- 
filiate, or  the  bank:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  will  have  10  years 
under  the  law. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Do  I  assume  correctly 
then  that  a  bank,  or  a  company  which 
takes  the  position  that  it  is  going  to  di- 
vest Itself  of  this  bank  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1980.  may  proceed  with  its  busi- 
ness as  usual,  including  acquisitions, 
without  Federal  Reserve  Board  aj«)roval 
during  that  10-year  iieriod? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  can  continue  to  do 
business  as  usual  during  the  10-year 
period. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require  to  answer 
the  question  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  was 
quite  Interested  in  the  protection  of  in- 


surance agencies  in  this  bill.  As  I  imder- 
stand it.  when  the  bill  passed  the  House, 
one-bank  holding  companies  would  have 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  Interest  of 
Insurance  agencies  as  of  after  1956  and 
this  was  stricken  from  the  bill;  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes.  that  is  correct — 
yes.  Bank-holding  companies  can  only 
acquire  concerns  that  are  clijsely  related 
to  banking  so  as  to  be  a  proper  incident 
thereto. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  As  I  understood 
it.  the  reasons  that  insurance  agents, 
were  concerned  was  that  some  of  the 
one-bank  holding  companies  had  gone 
Into  the  fire  and  casualty  insurance  re- 
cently? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon.  I  (»nnot  yield  any  further  to  the 
gentleman  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  WeU,  I  am  still 
concerned,  whether  or  not  insurance 
agents  are  protected. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  You  made  your  point — 
yes:   insurance  agents  are  protected. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  answer. 

Mr.  PATUAti.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Redssi  such  time  as  be  may  use. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week, 
after  a  very  difficult  House-Senate  con- 
ference, the  conferees  agreed  on  a  com- 
promise version  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  bill.  Aside  from  extending 
bank  holding  company  regulation  to  one- 
bank  holding  companies,  the  moet  im- 
portant and  controversial  issue  Involved 
in  this  legislation  has  been  whether  to 
change  the  standard  for  determining 
what  non-bank  activities  bank  holding 
companies  should  be  permitted  to  engage 
in. 

The  conlerees  had  to  reconcile  the  im- 
portant differences  between  the  Rouse 
and  the  Senate  language  on  this  Issue. 
The  House  language,  in  addition  to  con- 
taining the  so-called  "functionally  re- 
lated" test,  also  speclflcaJly  prohibited  or 
curtailed  bank  holding  companies  from 
engaging  in  six  activities.  This  was  an 
important  limitation  on  the  "functionally 
related"  test. 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  the  "functionally  related"  test  and 
nothing  more. 

The  conferees  were  confronted  with 
three  alternative  courses  of  action : 

First,  they  could  leave  intact  the  exist- 
ing language  of  the  1956  act.  thus  Impos- 
ing upon  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the 
same  strictures  In  determining  what  are 
permissible  nonbank  activities  for  bank 
holding  companies : 

Second,  the  conferees  could  adopt  a 
list  of  specifically  prohibited  activities 
while  retaining  the  "functionally  relat- 
ed" test:  or 

Third,  the  conferees  could  modify  the 
1956  language  in  such  a  way  as  to  Indi- 
cate a  desire  by  the  Congres*  to  encour- 
age greater  flexibility  and  expansiveness 
by  the  Board  in  allowing  bank  holding 
companies  to  engage  in  areas  of  activity 
heretofore  not  permitted. 

The  conferees  rejected  the  second  and 
third  alternatives,  and  adopted  the  first. 

The  language  adopted  by  the  confer- 
ees clearly  rejects  the  third  approach,  of 


liberalizing  the  1B56  standard,  despite 
arguments  in  favor  of  such  an  approach 
advanced  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
the  Comptroller  of  the  C?urrency.  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
representatives  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  Department  of  Justice, 
and  witnesses  representing  the  American 
Bankers  Association,  the  Association  of 
Registered  Bank  Holding  Companies  and 
numerous  witnesses  representing  Indi- 
vidual tanking  institutions. 

The  argument  was  that  the  19S6  lan- 
guage was  too  restrictive,  too  confining, 
too  inflexible,  and  that  a  new.  more  lib- 
eral, more  expansive  and  more  flexible 
test  for  permLsslble  nonbank  activities 
should  be  adopted.  Acceptance  of  these 
arguments  would  have  resulted  In  the 
adoption  of  the  "ftmcUonally  related" 
test  in  lieu  of  what  is  now  essentially  the 
existing  statutory  test;  that  is.  to  permit 
those  activities  which  the  Board  finds  "to 
be  so  closely  related  to  banking  or  man- 
aging or  controlling  banks  as  to  be  a 
proper  incident  thereto." 

As  late  as  November  23.  1970.  during 
the  deliberations  of  the  conference  on 
this  bill.  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  Arthvir  F.  Bums  wrote  to 
Chairman  Patman  of  the  Rouse  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  that — 

"nie  Board  has  recommended,  and  con- 
tinues to  rec<7mmend.  that  section  4(C)(8) 
be  revised  to  enable  banlt  holdmg  companies 
to  engage,  through  nontiank  subsidiaries.  In 
any  activity  that  la  "functionally  related  to 
banking  In  such  a  way  that  Its  performance 
by  an  afflUate  of  a  bejalt  holding  company 
can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  bene- 
fits to  the  public  .  .  that  outweigh  poaalble 
adverse  effects  .  .  ." 

The  conference  decided  to  reject  thU 
standard. 

Now.  I  have  not  been  one  who  reject 
out  of  hand  suggestions  that  the  powers 
of  banks — whether  unit,  branch,  unl- 
bank  holding  company,  or  one-bank 
holding  company — should  be  broadend. 
I  welcome  a  complete  and  frank  airing 
of  this  issue.  I  will  be  glad  to  recommend 
to  the  House  Banking  Committee  that  It 
hold  hearings  on  this  subject,  taking  ex- 
tensive testimony  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  the  banking  agencies,  wit- 
nesaes  representing  the  administration 
and  the  banking  Industry.  If  such  a 
broadening  of  the  powers  of  banks  is 
shown  to  be  Justified,  I  will  be  the  first 
one  to  support  it. 

But  this  should  be  done  not  in  the  con- 
text of  holding  company  legislation.  It 
should  be  done  In  the  context  of  review- 
ing an  entire  body  of  banking  laws. 

I  have  listened  with  Interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey, setting  forth  his  views  on  the  bank 
holding  company  conference. 

There  are  many  statements  of  fact  In 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey's  state- 
ment with  which  I  agree. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey's  statement  that  the  bill  reported 
from  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  replaced  the  1956  act  "cloeeljr 
related"  test  with  the  "functionally  re- 
lated" test  for  permissible  nonbank  ac- 
tivities. 
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I  also  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey's  statement  that  the  House 
retained  the  functionally  related"  t«st. 
However,  the  House  also  added  to  that 
test  what  everyone  regarded  as  severe 
restrictions  on  bank  holding  company 
activities,  the  so-called  negative  laundry 
list  of  prohibited  acuvities. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey's  statement  that  the  Senate  bill 
contained  the  "funcUonally  related"  test, 
and  I  agree  with  tlie  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  all  urged  that  greater 
flexibility  be  given  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  What  he  fails  to  state  is  that  the 
vehicle  by  which  this  greater  flexibility 
was  to  be  achieved,  according  to  the  Fed 
and  many  others  was  the  adoption  of 
the  "functionally  related"  test. 

The  fact  is  that  the  conferees  rejected 
the  •functionally  related"  test  and  ac- 
cepted the  key  phrase  of  the  1956  act — 
"so  closely  related  to  banking  ...  as  to 
be  a  proper  tacident  thereto".  By  this  ac- 
tion, the  conferees  clearly  rejected  the 
pleas  of  all  those  who  were  asking  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  be  given  greater  flex- 
ibility in  interpreting  section  4(cn8>. 

One  further  point  should  be  empha- 
sized. In  the  statement  of  managers  filed 
yesterday,  the  omission  in  this  legisla- 
tion of  the  phrase  "flnancial.  fiduciary, 
or  insurance  nature"  from  the  present 
law  was  discussed  in  some  detail.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  asserts, 
without  further  elaboration,  that  this 
too  indicated  that  the  Congress  wanted 
to  give  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
areaier  flexiblUty.  It  is  awfully  late  to 
"diiicover"  that  this  change  in  the  law 
adds  greater  flexibility,  since  the  prevail- 
ing views  In  the  House  report,  signed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  virtu- 
ally Ignored  the  same  change  made  in  the 
committee-passed  bill  and  stated  as 
clearly  as  could  be  stated  that  the  key 
language  in  section  4ic)(8>  was  the 
"functionally  related"  language  proposed 
by  Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  In  addition,  the  Justice  De- 
partment letter  of  November  17.  1970. 
delivered  to  all  the  conferees,  stated  that 
there  was  no  real  difference  between  the 
House  version,  which  retained  the  term 
"financial  or  fiduciary"  and  the  Senate 
version,  which  omitted  any  reference  to 
■■financial,  fldudary.  or  Insiirance". 

Let  me  also  discuss  the  question  of  the 
general  exemptions  provided  in  the  act. 
The  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  conference 
applies  the  "closely  related'^  test  to  all 
one-bank  holding  companies  created 
after  June  30. 1968,  and  to  all  acquisitions 
of  one-bank  holding  companies  made 
after  that  date.  For  one-bank  holding 
companies  created  prior  to  July  1.  1968. 
the  Federal  Resene  Board  is  permitted 
to  grant  exemptions  under  specified  cir- 
cumstances in  the  case  of  small  banks 
generally  located  in  small  communities 
which  have  been  controlled  by  bank 
holding  companies  over  a  long  period  of 
years. 

In  addition,  all  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies created  prior  to  July  1.  1968.  are 
exempted  from  regulation  under  the  act. 
subject  to  Federal  Reserve  Board  review. 


Since  the  act  is  intended  to  separate 
baiiking  from  commerce,  it  should  be  ap- 
plied to  all  significant  holding  company 
operations,  regardless  of  when  created. 
Therefore,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is 
expected  to  remove  exemptions,  espe- 
cially in  the  case  of  large  one-bank  hold- 
ing companies,  because  it  U  generally 
agreed  that  significant  exceptions  to  the 
coverage  of  the  act  shotild  not  l>e  per- 
mitted. 

Thus,  while  fairly  innocuous  one-bank 
holding  company  activities  which  have 
exLsted  for  a  number  of  years  without 
proving  to  be  contrary  to  the  purposes  of 
the  act  may  be  allowed  to  continue,  the 
Board  will  be  expected  to  terminate 
exemptions  for  substantial  bank  holding 
compames  whose  operations  wotild 
clearly  be  Inconsistent  with  the  purposes 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
with  the  gentleman  that  we  bring  the 
one-bank  holding  companies  tmder  the 
multibank  holding  company  legislation 
so  that  the  one-bonk  holding  company  Is, 
in  general,  regulated  the  same  as  the 
multibank  holding  companies. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  if  he  thinks  that  a  discrepancy 
exists  today  in  the  general  banking  in- 
dustry. Are  the  thousands  of  Independent 
banks  in  this  country,  who  are  not  one- 
bank  holding  companies,  less  limited,  or 
less  flexible,  than  banks  that  are  bank 
holding  companies? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  would  like  to  see  the  ar- 
tificial divisions  in  our  system  of  flnan- 
cial Instltutioas.  among  unit  banking, 
branch  banking  multibank  holding  com- 
panies, one-bank  holding  companies, 
done  away  with  so  that  there  are  no  ar- 
tificial Incentives  to  get  mto  one  stall  or 
the  other.  I  think  from  my  conversation 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that  that 
is  his  view,  too,  and,  I  repeat,  I  would 
be  most  receptive  In  the  future  to  con- 
structive proposals  from  any  source  look- 
ing toward  an  expansion  of  the  banking 
busmess.  But  let  it  be  across  the  board 
and  not  In  Ju^t  one  category. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Looking  down  the 
road — I  am  not  sure  it  is  so  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  but  It  Is  in  the  State  of 
Ohio — we  observe  a  rapid  growth  in  mul- 
tibank holding  companies.  I  was  won- 
dering if  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
was  not  hopeful,  as  I  am.  that  when  the 
E»resldential  Commission  next  year  goes 
into  the  subject  of  banking.  It  will  have 
something  to  say  on  the  general  subject 
of  multibank  holding  companies? 

Mr.  REUBS.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Commission  will  produce  some  construc- 
tive recommendations,  but  I  would  have 
to  say  that  it  would  be  even  more  hopeful 
if  the  Commission  included  some  of  our 
leaders,  such  as  Bill  Widnaix  and 
Wright  Patma-n,  so  that  there  could  be 
a  legislative  presence  in  their  delibera- 
tions. In  my  judgment,  it  would  have 


been  a  better  Commission  if  we  had  done 
that.  But.  of  course,  we  will  look  at  their 
recommendations. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Again,  in  order  to  assist 
me  m  clarifying  the  point,  and  perhaps 
to  make  a  little  legislative  history  as  well, 
I  think  there  is  a  possibility  that  when 
the  conferees  removed  the  laundry  list, 
specifically  that  relating  to  insuiance 
and  Insurance  agents,  from  the  prohibi- 
tions included  In  the  bill,  there  could  be 
an  Interpretation  by  some  other  person 
reading  the  language  later  on  that  we 
intended  to  allow  banks  to  engage  in  the 
activities  of  an  insurance  agency.  That 
would  not  be  a  fair  Interpretation  of  the 
action  of  the  conference,  would  it? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  can  categorically  say 
that  that  interpretation  would  not  be  a 
fair  interpretation.  What  the  majority 
of  the  House  conferees,  m  effect,  agreed 
to  was  to  trade  the  so-called  laundry  list 
of  prohibited  activities  for  a  revisit  of 
the  closely  related  language  of  the  1956 
act.  Under  that  act,  insurance,  for  ex- 
ample, was  permitted  to  registered  bank 
holding  companies  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent:  and  I  would  anticipate,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  tnteroretat'.on  would 
remain  as  far  as  the  ■■closely  related^^ 
test  is  concerned. 

If  it  is  sought  by  the  banking  indus- 
try, for  example,  to  get  into  insurance  on 
a  broader  scale,  then  they  should  present 
their  case  to  the  Congress,  not  merely 
with  respect  to  t)ank  holding  companies, 
but  with  respect  to  unit,  branch,  multi- 
bank,  and  one-bonk  holding  companies, 
and  if  they  make  their  case.  I  would  have 
no  hesitancy  in  going  along  with  them. 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's response.  If  I  may  proceed  to  de- 
fine It  a  little  more  specifically.  I  would 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  thrust,  then,  ol  the 
legi-slative  intent  of  the  conferees  would 
be  perhaps  to  allow  a  continuation  of 
practices  such  as  activities  In  the  credit 
life  Insurance  fleld.  which  are  directly 
related  to  the  banking  function,  and  not 
in  the  field  of  general  insurance  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Certainly  not  in  the  fleld 
of  general  Insurance;  and  with  respect 
to  credit  insurance.  I  would  say  that  the 
general  lines  picked  out  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  Its  adjudications  over  the 
years  will  probably  be  continued.  After 
all.  they  are  dealing  with  the  same  lan- 
guage, "closely  related  to  banking."  I 
would  presume  that  would  carry  over 
in  interpreting  that  test. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Mlctiigan.  The  gentle- 
man has  talked  aljout  insm"ance  In  a 
general  way.  Is  the  gentleman  talking 
about  the  writing  or  about  the  salesmen? 

Mr.  REUSS.  It  Is  not  from  a  desire  to 
duck  the  gentleman's  question,  but  from 
a  feeling  tiiat  if  I  answered  it  precisely, 
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I  would  be  making  false  and  fraudulent 
legislative  lilstory.  I  am  quite  content  to 
leave  to  the  Federal  Reserve  the  adjudi- 
cation of  these  close  insurance  cases, 
having  In  mind  the  continued  life  we 
have  given  the  phrase  ""closely  related  to 
banking."  We  honestly  would  not  want  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question.  It 
trenches  on  what  the  Fed  has  to  do. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  it  seemed  to 
me  it  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  time  to- 
day to  establish  that  which  the  conferees 
have  written.  Am  1  not  correct  in  assum- 
ing that  the  conferees  could  not  agree 
upon  these  things  and  that,  therefore,  a 
broad  discretion  was  left  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  in  deciding  the  very 
things  we  have  talked  about  here  in  the 
way  of  legislative  history? 

Mr.  REUSS.  A  discretion  precisely  as 
broad  and  not  one  peppercorn  broader 
than  the  "■closely  related "  phrase  of  the 
1956  act.  We  gave  the  Federal  Reserve 
some  discretion  in  1956.  In  my  judgment 
the  Board,  by  and  large,  has  exercised  it 
rather  well.  We  have  said:  Do  unto  one- 
bank  holding  company  systems  what  you 
have  done  thus  far  vmto  the  multibank 
holding  companies. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  would 
the  gentleman  not  agree  a  letter  was 
sent  to  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  with  respect  to  the 
language  ""functionally  related  to  or 
managing  or  controlling"  and  that  in 
that  letter  even  broader  discretion  was 
asked  for  by  the  Federal  Reser%'e  Board 
than  the  gentleman  Is  suggesting  here? 
Mr.  REUSS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  BRO'WN  of  Michigan.  And  is  It  not 
true  that  Is  the  language  the  gentleman 
adopted,  so  therefore  he  has  a  broad  dis- 
cretion for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
here? 

Mr.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  could  not. 
if  I  may  say  so  gently,  be  more  wrong. 
We  have  repeatedly  rejected  the  appeal 
made  many  times  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  give  them  a  functionally  related 
phrase,  which  would  allow  the  llberallsts 
to  go  off  to  the  races.  We  rejected  that, 
and  Instead  kept  to  the  "closely  related  " 
which  has  governed  them  since  1956.  and 
under  which  some  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  felt  restive.  They  are  disap- 
pointed by  the  conference  report,  because 
we  did  not  Iwef  It  up. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  But  the 
gentleman  would  agree,  had  he  cared  to 
so  restrict  the  Federal  Reserve,  he  could 
have  by  keeping  to  the  language  passed 
by  this  House  in  establishing  these  pro- 
hibitions in  all  these  areas:  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  prefer  very  frankly  the 
language  which  we  did  adopt,  wliich  is 
exactly  the  equivalent  of  the  1956  lan- 
guage. I  never  was  a  laundry-list  maniac 
myself.  I  think  we  did  the  right  thing  in 
going  back  to  the  piu"e  uiudulterated 
language  of  ""closely  related"  of  1956. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Tlie  gentle- 
man would  concur  basically  that  what 
we  have  done  is  to  eliminate  the  prohibi- 
tions in  the  laundry  list  and  emasculate 
the  bUl? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  24,  1969.  President  Nixon  called 


for  amendments  to  the  Bank  HoldUig 
Company  Act  of  1956  to  elunlnate  the 
loophole  enjoyed  by  one-bank  holding 
companies  and  to  give  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  new  powers  to  regulate  the 
activity  of  bank  holding  companies.  At 
that  time,  the  President  stated: 

LeglslfttloD  in  tills  area  1a  important  t>e- 
cause  tiiere  has  iteta  a  diBturblng  trend  In 
the  past  year  toward  erosion  of  tlie  traditional 
separation  ol  powers  between  the  suppUera 
of  money — tjanlcs — and  tlie  usen  of  money — 
commerce  and  Industry. 

Left  unchecked,  tbe  trend  toward  the  com- 
bining of  banking  and  business  could  lead 
to  the  formation  of  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  power  centers  dominating  the  Amer- 
ican economy.  This  must  not  be  permitted 
to  happen;  it  would  be  bod  for  banking,  ^ad 
for  business,  and  bad  for  the  borrowers  and 
consumers. 

The  strength  of  our  economic  system  la 
rooted  In  diversity  and  free  competition;  the 
strength  of  our  banking  system  depends 
largely  upon  Its  independence.  Banking  must 
not  dominate  commerce  or  lie  dominated 
by  It. 

The  Comioittee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, of  which  I  am  a  member,  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  in  the  spring 
of  1969,  on  a  variety  of  proposals  to 
amend  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act. 
After  these  hearings  and  careful  study, 
legislation  was  reported  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  by  our  committee.  This  legis- 
lation was  substantially  modified  after 
almost  2  full  days  of  debate  by  the  House 
and  sent  to  the  Senate  committee. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  conducted  extensive  hear- 
ings in  the  spring  of  1970  and  reported 
leglsation  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  which 
was  modified  and  sent  to  a  House-Sen- 
ate conference  committee. 

The  conference  conunittee  has  labored 
long  and  hard  to  reconcile  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  HR.  6778.  As  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee having  jurisdiction  over  this  leg- 
islation. I  believe  that  the  conferees  have 
reached  agreement  on  a  good,  workable 
piece  of  legislation  clearly  designed  to  ob- 
tam  the  objectives  set  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  thus  assuring  that  the  tra- 
ditional distinction  between  banking  and 
commerce  is  maintained.  What  Prejiident 
Nixon  described  as  the  ""disturbing  trend 
in  the  past  year  of  erosion  of  the  tradi- 
tional separation  of  powers  between  the 
suppliers  of  money — banks — and  the  us- 
ers of  money — commerce  and  industry" 
has  been  reversed.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  now  charged  with  the  impor- 
tant responsibility  of  assuring  that  it  in- 
terprets the  various  positions  of  HR. 
6778  in  a  manner  intended  by  the  Con- 
gress OS  defined  in  the  statement  of  the 
conferees  concerning  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  and  per- 
sonal thanks  to  my  dlstlnguL-ihed  friends 
and  colleagues.  Representative  WaioHT 
Patman  and  Representative  Leokor  K. 
Sullivan,  and  to  commend  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  for  their  wisdom  in 
retaining  my  amendment  to  the  section 
authorizing  a  new  commemorative  silver 
dollar  honoring  President  Elsenhower. 

In  doing  so,  they  have  assured  the 
American  people  that  we  not  only  will 
honor   a    great   soldier-statesman   who 


became  our  President — but  that  we  also 
will  honor  the  greatest  scientific 
achievement  m  the  history  of  mankind, 
the  landing  of  our  ApoUo  XI  on  the 
luitar  surface. 

It  IS  mdeed  fitting  that  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  tiave  assured  us  that 
this  great  American  milestone  in  space 
exporatlon  will  be  suitably  commemo- 
rated. Millions  of  Americans,  In  fact, 
millions  of  people  over  the  world  who 
knew  and  loved  President  Eisenhower 
wUl  seek  these  coins  as  mementoes  of  his 
great  career  as  a  general  and  as  a  Presi- 
dent. And  they  will  be  forever  reminded 
by  the  reverse  of  the  coin  that  American 
know-bow  and  ingenuity  and  persever- 
ance saw  that  men  from  a  freedom- 
loving  nation  were  the  first  to  step  upon 
an  alien  world  in  outer  space. 

We,  In  America,  who  have  become  ac. 
customed  to  our  successes  in  the  space 
fleld,  fall  to  realize  the  tremendous  im- 
pact our  lunar  landings  have  had  upon 
the  people  of  the  world.  It  has  won  us 
their  respect  and  admiration,  and  I  con- 
sider it  an  achievement  in  which  we  can 
take  great  pride,  and  with  modesty,  can 
suitably  commemorate  In  this  fashion. 

For  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
not  recall  the  insignia  of  the  ApoUo  XI, 
permit  me  to  briefly  describe  It.  for  the 
reverse  of  the  new  silver  dollar  will  be 
emblematic  of  this  Insignia.  It  shows  an 
American  bald  eagle,  bearing  an  olive 
branch  In  both  claws,  landing  on  the 
cratered  surface  of  the  moon,  while  over 
its  right  wing,  earth  rises  In  tbe  distance. 
In  my  judgment,  the  new  silver  dollar 
will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our 
American  coins,  and  will  be  eagerly 
sotight  after  by  collectors. 

And  to  my  dlstijogulsbed  friends  and 
colleagues  who  have  made  this  so.  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  a  great  many  people 
interested  In  our  space  achievements  siid 
in  the  fleld  of  numismatics.  I  extend  our 
grateful  thanks. 

Mrs.  SUIXIVAN.  Mr.  Spealter.  on  a 
bill  as  complex  as  this  one.  with  ttie 
stakes  high  up  in  the  himdreds  of  mil- 
lions and  billions  of  dollars,  and  follow- 
ing a  conference  committee  series  of 
meetings  of  great  controversy  and  grind- 
ing negotiations  and  many,  many  offers 
and  counter  offers  In  an  attempt  to  reach 
agreement,  the  fact  that  we  have  an 
agreement,  on  language  is  remarkable. 
What  disturbs  me.  however,  is  that  in 
view  of  the  wide  differences  which  ex- 
isted In  the  House  and  Senate  bills  and 
the  bitter  arguments  we  had  over  the 
concept  of  this  legLslation.  everyone  now 
seems  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  Per- 
haps that  is  tlie  essence  of  the  legislative 
process  of  compromise  in  order  to  reach 
agreement.  But  it  wornes  me  a  bit.  If  we 
have  created  any  new  loopholes  by  this 
language,  I  hope  tbe  Federal  Reserve  will 
be  quick  to  come  up  and  tell  us  so. 

The  House  conferees — particularly  Uie 
majority  members — were  Insistent  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  be  allowed  to  go  back 
and  review  every  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany and  make  deterxoinations  with 
reasonable  speed  on  the  biggest  ones  first, 
and  then  on  all  the  rest.  And,  in  the 
meantime,  the  glaring  loophole  in  the  law 
Is  to  be  dosed,  so  that  no  new  one-bonk 
holding  companies  can  be  formed  except 
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in  confonnance  with  the  gtildeUnes  set 
down  tn  the  bill,  and  existing  one-bank 
holding  companies  cannot  fireely  and 
without  supervision  go  into  new  areas  of 
activity. 

We  mean  the  new  legislation  to  be  en- 
forced and  administered  narrowly  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  spelled  out  In  the 
statement  of  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House. 

THK  COOIACK  I8817S 

On  the  cotaage  Issue,  we  had  to  make 
a  major  concession  to  certain  economic 
Interests  in  this  country  whose  Inter- 
est In  honoring  the  late  President  Eisen- 
hower seemed  to  be  secondary  to  the 
speculative  operations  of  the  silver  fu- 
tures market.  We  received  a  major 
enough  concc^on  from  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  one  very  Important  feature  of 
the  Senate  version  of  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  bill  to  persuade  the  House 
conferees  In  turn  to  go  along  with  the 
Senate  on  the  use  of  some  defense  stock- 
pile silver  for  the  somewhat  frivolous 
purpose  of  turning  out  150  mllllor  com- 
memorative coins.  My  hope  Is  that  the 
depletion  of  the  diver  stockpile  will  not 
turn  out  to  be  a  major  blunder— forcing 
the  Oovcmment.  for  defense  purposes,  to 
go  out  later  and  buy  silver  at  a  much 
higher  price  for  essential  production 
purposes. 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  Initiated  the  proposal  In  this 
legislation  to  honor  President  Elsen- 
hower with  a  tl  coin — a  circulating  coin. 
The  silver  aspect  was  a  Senate  addition — 
a  Senate  requirement  that  we  should  not 
shake.  The  "coincidence"  of  the  report 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness 
that  we  could  spare  25^3  million  ounces 
of  silver  out  of  stockpile,  just  at  the  time 
that  exact  amount  of  silver  was  found  to 
be  needed  to  turn  out  these  150  million 
souvenir  coins,  was.  in  my  opinion,  a 
poUtical  decision  which  raises  serious 
questions  in  my  mind  about  the 
integrity  of  our  defense  stockpile  pro- 
gram. I  can  assure  the  Hotise  that  as  a 
Member  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  De- 
fense ProducUon.  I  will  try  my  best  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  this  Issue  and  see 
how  carefully  our  taxpayer-owned  stra- 
tegic materials  are  being  husbanded  for 
future  defense  and  essential  civilian  pro- 
duction purposes. 

Minting  silver  coins  from  silver  for 
defense  purposes  is  hardly  an  essential 
use  of  that  unique  and  very  strategic 
national  resource. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  presmt. 

The  Doorkeeper  wUl  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 


Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken:   and  there 
were — ^yeas  368.  nays  4,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 7,  not  voting  57,  as  follows; 
|No.  416  ]>g.| 
TEAS — 366 

Abbltt 

Abernelh; 

Adali 

Adama 

Addtblxi 

Albert 

Aleimnder 

Anderson. 

Ctail. 
Anderson.  UI. 
Andrews.  Al». 
Andrews, 

N.Dsk. 
Annunzlo 
Arenas 
Astibrcok 
Asliiey 
Ayres 
Bsrmg 
Barren 
Besll.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Cslir 
Bennett 
Bern 
Betts 
BevUl 
BlSKKl 
Blester 
Bincbmm 
Blsnton 
Bistnlk 


Brsdemss 
Brssco 
Brsy 
Brlnkley 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brootnfield 
Brotzmsn 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mlcli. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyliUi.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Vs- 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton.  CallX. 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa- 
Byrnes,  Wis 
Cabell 
Caffery 
camp 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederl>erg 
Celler 

Chamtwrlaln 
Chappeil 
Chl&holm 
Clancy 

aark 

dawson.  Del 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cobelan 

CoUler 

Collins,  m. 

Collins,  Tex. 

Conabie 

Conte 

Conyers 

corbett 

Corman 

cou£lUln 

Cowger 

Crane 

Culver 

Duilel.  Va. 

□anlsls.  N  J. 

□ayls.Oa. 

Davis.  Wis. 

delaOaica 

I>Ianey 

Dellenhack 

Denney 

Dennis 

Dent 

Derwlnskl 


Devlne 

Dickinson 

Keith 

DlngeU 

King 

Donohue 

Kleppe 

Dom 

KluczynsM 

Downing 

Koch 

DuiskI 

KuykeodsU 

Duncan 

Kyi 

Dwyer 

Kjrros 

Eckhardt 

Landrum 

Edmcndson 

LatU 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Unett 

Edwards.  Calll. 

T^www 

Ellbcrg 

Uoyd 

Erlenbom 

Long.  Ud. 

Each 

Lowensteln 

EstUeman 

UcCarthy 

Evans.  Colo. 

McClory 

ETins.  Tenn. 

tlcClosksy 

Fallon 

McCIure 

Faaceli 

UcDade 

Felghan 

McDonald. 

Plndley 

Midi. 

Plah 

McEwcn 

Flood 

McFaU 

Flowera 

Foley 

Macdonald. 

Ford.  Oerald  B 

Mass. 

Porsytiie 

Madden 

Fountain 

Mahon 

Fraser 

Frellnjrhuysen 

Marsh 

Prey 

Hsrtm 

Fnedei 

MatlUas 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Mayns 

Puqua 

Meeds 

GaltlUnaUs 

Melelier 

Oallagher 

Mikva 

Oarmatt 

MUIer.  calif. 

Oaydoa 

MUler,  Ohio 

Oettys 

Hms 

Olbbons 

Mlnish 

Ooldwater 

Mink 

Oonzalez 

Mlnstiall 

Ooodlug 

MisaU 

Gray 

H«ll«>i>w 

Qreen.  Oreg. 

Mmagan 

Green.  Pa. 

Montcomerr 

Griffin 

Moorbead 

GitOUls 

Morgan 

Gran 

Motse 

Grover 

Mosher 

Oubaer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Oude 

Murphy.  K.T. 

Hagan 

Natcher 

Haley 

Nedsl 

Rail 

Nelien 

Hal  pern 

Nil 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Bammer- 

O'Bara 

schmldt 

Olsen 

Hsnley 

O-Heal.  Oa. 

Hsnna 

O-NeUl.  Maaa 

Hansen,  Idal&o    Passman 

Hsnsen.  Waah 

.    Pstman 

Harrington 

Patten 

Harsha 

Pepper 

Harvey 

Parklna 

Rasancs 

PettU 

PhUbln 

Hawkins 

Pickle 

Hays 

Pike 

Htbert 

Plmlo 

Hechier,  W.  Vs.  Poa(e 

BecUer.  Mass.    Podeil 

Helstottl 

PoO 

HesderBon 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Hoon 

Price,  m. 

BOUSdll 

Price,  Tex. 

Bontr 

Pryor.Aik. 

Howard 

Puctnskl 

Huncsu 

Oule 

Hunt 

HutelilBson 

Bea 

Icboni 

Raid.  m. 

Jacoba 

aeld.  K.T. 

Jannan 

ReusB 

Johnson.  Calif.  Rhodes 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Rlegle 

Jones.  Ala. 

RoberU 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roblson 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Bodlno 

Karth 

Roe 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers.  Colo 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

RoaenthAl 

Rortepfcowsfcl 

Rulb 

Roudebusb 

RouMelot 

Roytwl 

Ruth 

Ryui 

St  Oennaln 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Scberle 

Scbeuer 

Schnecbelt 

Scbweugel 

Scott 

stiipivy 

Shrlver 

SlkM 

Slsk 

Skubtte 

Stack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

smith.  N.Y. 


Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staftsers 

Stanton 

SlMd 

StMle 

Stelger.  Arlc 

8t«lgcr,  Wla. 

Ste^wna 

Stoltea 

Stratton 

StubbleSeld 

Btuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Tart 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Taague,  Tex. 

Thocnpaon.  Oa. 

Thompaon,  M.J 

Thomaon.  Wla. 

Tieman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  De«rlln 

Vanlk 

NATS—* 

Rarlck 


Vlgorlto 

Wa«gonner 

Waldle 

Wamplcr 

Ware 

Wataon 

WatU 

Weicker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Whltten 

WtdnaU 

wiKglna 

WUliama 

WUaon,  Bob 

WUaon. 

Char  lea  a. 
WoM 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
,  Wyman 
Tatea 
Tatron 
Toung 
SlablocU 
Zion 
Zwach 


Schmlts 


Hicka 
Landgrebe 

ANSWERED  ■PRESKNT"— 7 
Clauien.  UaUllard  Qumeo 

Don  B.  Myers  Ruppe 

Jonaa  Felly 

NOT  VOTING— 57 
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Anderaon. 

Tenn- 
Aspm^il 
Blackburn 
Bo  land 
Boiling 
Biirke.  Fla. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Carey 
Oolroer 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Dlgga 
Dowdy 
Edwarda.L«. 
FarbaUln 
Fisher 
Flynt 


Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Foreman 
Olairoo 
OUbert 
Horton 
RuU 
Kee 
Langen 
Long.  La. 
Lujan 
Lukena 
Mcculloch 
McKneally 
MacOregor 
May 
MeakUl 
Mlcbel 
MlM 
Morton 


Nichols 
0'B:oiukl 

Ottlnger 

PoUock 

Powell 

Purcell 

RaUsback 

Relfel 

Rivera 

Schadeberg 

Scbeliua 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagt 

Wliltetaurst 

Winn 

Woia 

wnebt 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
CuUoch. 

Mr.  Rivera  with  Mr.  Burke  ai  Florida. 

Mr.  aialmo  with  Mr.  Rallsbwjk. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Ur.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  SebeUiu. 

Mr.  Aaplnall  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  TennassM  with  Mr. 
Schadeberg. 

Mr  Boland  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr  Carey  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mr.  NlcholA  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  RelJel. 

Mr.  Fisher  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr-  Colmer  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Daddnrlo  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Ker  with  Mr  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Qllbert  with  Mr.  McKocally. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Iblr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Parbeteln  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Button  with  Mr.  Burton  of  UUh. 

Mr.  Morton  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Cramer  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  DENNKY  changed  his  vote  from 

"nay"  to  "yea." 

Title  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  S  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
just  agreed  to  and  include  therewith  per- 
tinent extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pre  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONPERE2^CE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  17825.  AMENDING 
OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  AND 
SAFE  STREETS  ACT  OF  1968 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  17825,  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Holi- 
riELD).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  2193. 

OCCUPATIONAL   SAFETY   AND 

HEALTH  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  PERKINS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  refwrt  and  statement  on 
the  bill  <S.  2193) .  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions 
for  working  men  and  women;  to  assist 
and  encourage  States  to  participate  in 
efforts  to  assure  such  working  condi- 
tions; to  provide  for  research,  informa- 
tion, education,  and  training  in  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
CovnaxNcx  Rxroar  (B.  R«pt.  No.  91-1765) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Boiise  to  the  bill  (S. 
3193)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  80t  atandardj  to  assure  safe  and  healthful 
worUzig  conditions  for  working  men  and 
womttQ;  to  assist  and  encourage  Slates  to 
participate  in  effortjs  to  assure  such  working 
conditions;  to  provide  for  research.  Informa- 
tlon.  education,  and  training  In  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  raq>ectlve  Bouses  as 
follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
House  amendment  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Occupa- 
tlonal  Safaty  and  Health  Act  of  1970". 

CONOaSSaiOMAL   TOfDINOS   AND   FfTBPOOX 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Oongresa  finds  that  per- 
gonal injuries  and  Illnesses  arising  out  of 
work  situations  Impoee  a  substantial  burden 
upon,  and  are  a  hindrance  to.  Interstate  com- 
merce In  terms  of  lost  production,  wage  loss. 
medical  expenses,  and  disability  compensa- 
tion payments. 

(b)    Tlie  Oongiasa  declares   It   to  be   Its 


purpose  and  policy,  through  the  exercise  of 
lis  powers  to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
several  States  and  with  foreign  naUons  and 
to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  to  assure 
so  far  as  possible  every  working  man  and 
woman  In  the  Nation  safe  and  healthful 
working  conditions  and  to  preserve  our  hu- 
man resources — 

(1)  by  encouraging  employers  and  em- 
ployees m  their  eScffts  to  reduce  the  number 
of  occupaUonal  safety  and  health  hasards  at 
their  places  of  employment,  and  to  stimu- 
late employers  and  employees  to  Institute 
new  and  existing  programs  for  providing  safe 
and  healthful  working  conditions; 

(2)  by  providing  that  employers  and  em- 
ployees have  separate  hut  dependent  re- 
fiponslbUltles  and  rlghu  with  respect  to 
achieving  safe  and  healthful  working  con- 
ditions; 

(3)  by  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  set  mandatory  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  applicable  to  buslneBses 
affecting  interstate  commerce;  and  by  cre- 
ating an  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Review  Conmilsslon  for  carrying  out  ad- 
judicatory functions  under  the  Act; 

(4)  by  building  upon  advances  already 
made  through  employer  and  employee  initia- 
tive for  providing  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions; 

(6)  by  providing  for  research  in  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health.  Includ- 
ing the  psychological  factors  involved,  and 
by  developing  innovative  methods,  tech- 
niques, and  approaches  for  declining  with 
occupational  safety  and  health  problema; 

(61  by  exploring  ways  to  discover  latent 
dii^cases.  establishing  causal  connections  be- 
tween diseases  and  work  in  environmental 
conditions,  and  conducting  other  research 
relating  to  health  problems.  In  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  occupational  health  stand- 
ards present  problema  often  different  from 
those  Involved  In  occupational  safety; 

(7>  by  providing  medical  criteria  which 
will  assure  Insofar  as  practicable  that  no 
employee  will  suffer  diminished  health, 
functional  capacity,  or  life  expectancy  ai  a 
result  of  his  work  experience; 

(6)  by  providing  for  training  programs 
to  Increase  the  number  and  competence  of 
personnel  engaged  tn  the  field  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health; 

(9)  by  providing  for  the  development  and 
promulgation  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards: 

(10>  by  providing  an  effective  enforcement 
program  which  shall  include  a  prohibition 
against  giving  advance  notice  of  any  inspec- 
tion and  sanctions  for  any  individual  violat- 
ing this  prohibition: 

(11)  by  encouraging  the  States  to  assume 
the  fullest  responsibUity  for  the  admlnlatra- 
tlon  and  enforcement  of  their  occupational 
safety  and  health  laws  by  providing  granta 
to  the  States  to  asalst  In  Identifying  their 
needs  and  responsibilities  In  the  area  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  to  develop 
plans  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  to  Improve  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  State  occupational  safety  and 
health  lawa,  and  to  conduct  experimental 
and  demonstration  projects  tn  connection 
therewith: 

(12)  by  providing  for  appropriate  report- 
ing procedures  with  respect  to  occupational 
safety  and  health  which  procedures  will  help 
achieve  the  objectives  of  this  Act  and  ac- 
curately describe  the  nature  of  the  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  problem: 

(13)  by  encouraging  joint  tabor-manage* 
ment  etTorta  to  reduce  injuries  and  disease 
arising  out  of  employment. 

DSfTNTTTOHS 

Skc.  a.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 
(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(3)  The  term  "Commlaslon'*  means  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  R*t1«w  Com- 
misalon  estabUshwl  under  this  Act. 


(3)  The  term  "commerce''  means  trade, 
traffic,  commerce  transportation,  or  com- 
munication among  the  several  Statea.  or  be- 
tween a  State  and  any  place  outilda  thereof. 
or  within  the  Dtstrlci  of  Columbia,  or  a 
possession  of  the  United  States  (other  than 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) .  or 
between  points  in  the  same  State  but 
through  a  point  outside  thereof. 

(4)  The  term  "person"  means  one  or  more 
Individuals,  partnerships,  associations,  cor- 
porations, business  trusts,  legal  repreaenta- 
tlves.  or  any  organized  group  of  persons. 

1 5)  The  term  "employer"  means  a  person 
engaged  in  a  business  affecting  commerce  who 
has  employees,  but  does  not  include  the 
United  5ute£  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  SUte. 

(6)  The  term  "employee"  means  an  em- 
ployee of  an  employer  who  Is  employed  In  a 
business  of  his  employer  which  affects  com- 
merce. 

(7)  The  term  "State"  Includes  a  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

(8)  The  term  "occupational  safety  and 
health  standard"  means  a  standard  which 
requires  condliloi\s.  or  the  adoption  or  use 
of  one  or  more  practices,  means,  methods,  op- 
erations, or  processes,  reasonably  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  provide  safe  or  healthful 
employment  and  places  of  employment. 

(8)  The  term  "national  consensus  stand- 
ard" means  any  occupational  safety  and 
health  standard  or  modiftcaticm  theraof 
which  (1).  has  been  adopted  and  promul- 
gftt«d  by  a  nationally  recognized  standards- 
producing  organization  under  procedures 
whereby  it  can  be  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary that  persons  Interested  and  affected, 
bv  the  scope  or  provisions  of  the  standard 
have  reached  substantial  agreement  on  Ita 
ad<^tlon.  (2)  was  formulated  In  a  manner 
which  afforded  an  opportunity  fbr  diverse 
views  to  be  considered  and  (3)  has  been 
designated  as  such  a  standard  by  the  Secre- 
tary, after  consultation  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies. 

(10)  The  term  "established  Federal  stand- 
ard" means  any  operative  occupational  safety 
and  health  standard  established  by  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  and  preeentiy 
in  effect,  or  contained  In  any  Act  of  Oongreas 
in  force  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(11)  The  term  "Committee"  means  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  established  under 
thlB  Act. 

(12)  The  term  "Director"  maana  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  loctitute  for  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health. 

(13)  The  term  "Institute"  means  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  established  under  this  Act. 

(14)  The  term  "Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission"  means  the  National  Oommla- 
slon  on  State  Workmen^  Oompenaatlon  Laws 
established  under  this  Act. 

APPLICABILITT   OF  THIS   *CT 

Sac.  4.  (a)  This  Act  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  employment  performed  in  a  work- 
place in  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands.  American  Samoa.  Guam,  the  Truat 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  lalands,  Wake  Island, 
Outer  <>}ntinental  Shelf  lands  defined  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  Landf  Act.  Johnston 
Island,  and  the  Canal  Zone.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  shall,  by  regulation,  provide 
for  Judicla!  enforcement  of  this  Act  by  the 
courts  efitahiuhed  for  areas  tn  which  then 
are  no  United  States  district  courts  havUig 
Jurisdiction. 

(h)  (1)  Nothing  m  this  Act  ahaU  apply  to 
working  conditions  of  employees  vlth  re- 
tipect  to  which  other  Federal  agencies,  and 
State  agencies  acting  under  sectioo  374  of 
the  AtonUc  Energy  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
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(43  US.C.  2021).  exercise  Statutory  authorltj 
to  preicrib*  or  enlorce  standards  or  regula- 
tions affecting  occupational  safety  or  health. 
O)  The  safety  and  health  standards 
promulgated  under  the  Act  of  June  30.  1936. 
coaunonly  known  as  the  Walah-Healey  Act 
(41  U.S-C-  35  et  seq.t.  the  Service  Contract 
Act  ol  IMS  i41  U3.C.  351  ec  seq.  ( .  Public 
Law  91-54.  Act  0<  August  9.  1969  (40  U.S C 
333 ».  PubUc  Law  Bfi-742,  Act  of  August  23. 
1968  (33  US  C  941 ) ,  and  the  National  Foun- 
dation on  Arta  and  Humanities  Act  {30 
use  951  et  seq)  are  superseded  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  corresponding  standards, 
promulgated  under  this  Act.  which  are  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  more  effec- 
tive. Standards  issued  under  the  laws  listed 
in  this  paragraph  and  in  effect  on  or  a.'ier 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  occupational  safety  and  health  iiand- 
ards  Issued  under  this  Act.  as  well  as  under 
such  other  Acts. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall,  within  three  year: 
after  the  effective  date  ol  this  Act.  report  to 
the  Congress  hU  recommendations  for  >gls- 
latlon  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication  and 
to  achJeve  coordination  between  this  Act  and 
other  Federal  laws. 

(4)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  supersede  or  Id  koy  manner  affect  any 
workmen's  compensation  law  or  to  enlarge  or 
dimmish  or  affect  in  any  other  manner  the 
common  law  or  statutory  rights,  duties,  or 
Uabilltles  of  employers  aad  employees  under 
any  Jaw  with  respect  to  injurtea.  dlseaaes.  or 
death  of  employees  arising  out  of.  or  in  the 
course  of.  employment. 


Ssc.  6.  (a)  Bach  employer — 

(1 1  ahall  furnish  to  each  of  his  employees 
employment  and  a  place  of  employment 
which  are  free  from  recognUed  hazards  that 
are  cauaing  or  are  likely  to  cause  death  or 
serious  physical  harm  to  his  employees; 

l2j  shall  comply  with  occupational  safety 
and  health  standards  promulgated  under  this 

Act. 

(b>  Each  employee  shall  comply  with  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standards  and 
all  rules,  regulations,  and  orders  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  which  are  applicable  to  his 
own  actions  and  conduct. 

OOCtTFA-noMAL    SAFrTT    AND   REALTH    STAHDAaoa 

Sac-  S-  (a)  Without  regard  to  chapter  5  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  to  the  other 
subsections  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall,  as  soon  as  practicable  during  the  period 
beginning  with  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
and  ending  two  years  after  such  date,  by  rule 
promulgate  as  an  occupational  safety  or 
health  standard  any  national  consensus 
standard,  and  any  established  Federal  stand- 
ard, unless  he  determines  that  the  promul- 
gation of  such  a  standard  would  not  result  in 
Improved  safety  or  health  for  spaclflcally 
designated  employees  In  the  event  of  conflict 
among  any  such  standards,  the  Secretary 
shall  promulgate  the  standard  which  assures 
the  greatest  protection  of  the  safety  or  health 
of  the  affected  employees. 

(b)  The  Secretory  may  by  rule  promulgate. 
modify,  or  revoke  any  occupational  safety 
or  health  standard  In  the  following  manner: 

(1)  Whenever  the  Secretary,  upon  the 
basis  of  information  submitted  to  him  in 
writing  by  an  Interested  person,  a  represent- 
ative of  any  organlrAtlon  of  employers  or 
employee*,  a  nationally  recognized  stand- 
ards-producmg  organization,  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  aiid  Welfare,  the  Na- 
tional Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health,  or  a  State  or  political  subdivision,  or 
on  the  basts  of  Information  developed  by  the 
Secretary  or  otherwise  available  to  him,  de- 
termines that  a  rule  should  be  promulgated 
In  order  to  serve  the  objectives  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  may  request  the  recocnmenda- 
tlons  of  an  advisory  committee  appointed 
under  section  7  of  thla  Act.  The  SeoreUry 


shall  provide  such  an  advisory  committee 
with  any  pros>o8als  of  bis  own  or  ol  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
together  with  all  pertinent  factual  informa- 
tion developed  by  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  or 
otherwise  available,  including  the  results  of 
research.  demonstraUons.  and  experiments 
An  advisory  committee  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  Its  recommendations  regarding  the 
rule  to  be  promulgated  within  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  its  appointment  or  within 
such  longer  or  shorter  period  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  but  la  no  event  for 
a  period  which  is  longer  than  two  hundred 
and  seventy  days. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  a  pro- 
posed rule  promulgating,  modifying,  or  re- 
voking an  occupational  safety  or  health 
standard  in  the  Federal  Register  and  shall 
afford  interested  persons  a  period  of  thirty 
days  after  publication  to  submit  written 
data  or  comments.  Where  an  advisory  com- 
mittee Is  appointed  and  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  a  rule  should  be  Issued,  he  shall 
publish  the  proposed  rule  within  sixty  days 
after  the  submission  of  the  advisory  commit- 
tee's recommendations  or  the  expiration  of 
the  period  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for 
such  submission. 

(3>  On  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  period 
provided  for  the  submission  of  written  data 
or  comments  under  paragraph  (2).  any  In- 
terested person  may  flle  with  the  Secretary 
written  objections  to  the  proposed  rule,  stat- 
ing the  grounds  therefor  and  requesting  a 
public  hearing  on  such  objections.  Within 
thirty  days  after  the  last  day  for  filing  such 
objections,  the  Secretary  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  notice  specifying  the  occu- 
pational safety  or  health  standard  to  which 
objections  have  been  filed  and  a  hearing  re- 
quested, and  specifying  a  time  and  place  (or 
such  hearing. 

(4)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  period  provided  for  the  submission  of 
written  data  or  commenU  imder  paragraph 
(2),  or  within  sixty  days  after  the  comple- 
tion of  any  hearing  held  under  parugraph 
(3),  the  Secretaij  shall  Issue  a  rule  promul- 
gating, modifying,  or  revoking  an  occupa- 
tional safety  or  health  standard  or  make  a 
determination  that  a  rule  should  not  be  U- 
Bued.  Such  a  rule  may  contain  a  provision 
delaying  Its  effective  date  for  such  period 
(not  In  excess  of  nlne'.y  days)  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  affected  employers  and  employees  will 
be  informed  of  the  existence  of  the  sundard 
and  of  Its  terms  and  that  employers  affected 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  familiarize 
themselves  and  their  employees  with  the  ex- 
istence of  the  requirements  of  the  standard. 

(5)  The  Secretary,  in  promulgating  stand- 
ards dealing  with  toxic  materials  or  harmful 
physical  agents  under  this  subsection,  shall 
set  the  standard  which  most  adequately  as- 
sures, to  the  extent  feasible,  on  the  basis  of 
the  best  available  evidence,  that  no  em- 
ployee will  suffer  material  Impairment  of 
health  or  functional  capacity  even  if  such 
employee  has  regular  exposure  to  the  hazard 
dealt  with  by  such  standard  for  the  period 
of  his  working  life.  Development  of  stand- 
ards under  this  subsection  shall  be  based 
upon  research,  demonstrations,  experiments, 
and  such  other  Information  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. In  addition  to  the  attainment  of 
the  highest  degree  of  health  and  safety  pro- 
tection for  the  employee,  other  considera- 
tions shall  be  the  latest  available  scientific 
data  in  the  field,  the  feaMbUlty  of  the  sUnd- 
ards.  and  experience  gained  under  this  and 
other  health  and  safety  laws.  Whenever  prac- 
ticable, the  standard  promulgabed  shall  be 
expressed  In  terms  of  objective  criteria  and 
of  the   performance  desired. 

(6)  (A)  Any  employer  may  apply  to  the 
Secretary  for  a  temporary  order  granting  a 
variance  from  a  standard  or  any  provision 


thereof  promulgated  under  this  section.  Such 
temporary  order  shall  be  granted  only  U 
the  employer  fUe3  a:i  application  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  clause  (B)  and 
establishes  that  (I)  he  Is  unable  to  comply 
with  a  standard  by  lu  effective  date  because 
of  unavailability  of  professional  or  technical 
personnel  or  of  materials  and  equipment 
needed  to  come  Into  compUaace  with  the 
standard  or  because  neces^eu'y  construcUou 
or  alteration  of  facilities  cannot  be  com- 
pleted by  the  effective  date,  UD  be  Is  taking 
all  available  steps  to  safeguard  his  employees 
i^ralnst  the  hazards  covered  by  the  stand- 
ard, and  (UU  he  has  an  effective  program 
for  coming  Into  compliance  with  the  stand- 
ard as  quickly  a^  practicable.  Any  temporary 
order  Issued  under  this  paragraph  shall  pre- 
scribe the  practices,  means,  methods,  opera- 
tions, and  processes  which  the  employer  must 
adopt  and  use  while  the  order  Is  In  effect  and 
state  In  detail  his  program  for  comlug  Into 
compliance  with  the  standard.  Such  a  tem- 
porary order  may  be  granted  only  after  notice 
to  employees  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing; Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  Issue 
oae  Interim  order  to  he  effective  until  a  deci- 
sion Is  made  on  the  basis  of  the  hearing.  No 
temporary  order  may  be  in  effect  for  longer 
than  the  period  needed  by  the  employer  to 
achieve  compliance  with  the  standard  or  one 
year,  whichever  Is  shorter,  except  that  such 
an  order  may  be  renewed  not  more  than  twice 
1 1 )  so  long  as  the  requirements  of  this 
paragraph  are  met  and  (III  If  an  application 
for  renewal  is  Hied  at  least  90  days  prior  to 
'he  expiration  date  of  the  order.  No  Interim 
renewal  of  an  order  may  remain  in  effect  for 
longer  than  180  days. 

tB)  An  application  for  a  temporary  order 
under  this  paragraph  (6)  shall  contain: 

(I)  a  specification  of  the  standard  or  por- 
tion thereof  from  which  the  employer  seeks 
a  variance, 

(II)  a  represenutlon  by  the  employer,  sup- 
ported by  representations  from  qualified 
persons  having  firsthand  knowledge  of  the 
facta  represented,  that  he  is  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  standard  or  portion  thereof  and 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  reasons  therefor, 

(III)  a  statement  of  the  steps  he  has  taken 
and  will  take  (with  specific  dates)  to  pro- 
tect employees  against  the  hazard  covered 
by  the  standard. 

(Iv)  a  statement  of  wben  he  expects  to  be 
able  to  comply  with  the  standard  and  what 
steps  he  has  taken  and  what  steps  he  will 
take  (with  dates  specified)  to  come  into 
compliance  with  the  standard,  and 

(VI  a  certification  that  he  has  Informed 
his  employees  of  the  application  by  giving 
a  copy  thereof  to  their  authorized  repre- 
sentative, posting  a  statement  giving  a  sum- 
mary of  the  application  and  specifying  where 
a  copy  may  be  ezan\lned  at  the  place  or  places 
where  notices  to  employees  are  normally 
posted,  and  by  other  appropriate  means. 
A  description  of  how  employees  have  been  In- 
formed shall  be  contained  in  the  certifica- 
tion. The  information  to  employees  shall  also 
inform  them  of  their  right  to  petition  the 
Secretary  for  a  hearing. 

(C)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  grant 
a  variance  from  any  standard  or  portion 
thereof  whenever  he  determines,  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
certlflea.  that  such  variance  Is  necessary  to 
permit  an  employer  to  participate  In  an 
experiment  approved  by  him  or  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  de- 
signed to  demonstrate  or  validate  new  and 
Improved  techniques  to  safeguard  the  health 
or  safety  of  workers. 

(7)  Any  standard  promtilgated  under  this 
subsection  ahall  prescribe  the  use  of  labels 
or  other  appropriate  forms  of  warning  as  are 
necessary  to  insure  that  employees  are  ap- 
prised of  all  hazards  to  which  they  are  ex- 
posed, relevant  symptoms  and  appropriate 
emergency  treatment,  and  proper  conditions 
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and  precautions  of  safe  use  or  exposure. 
Where  appropriate,  such  standard  shall  also 
prescribe  suitable  protective  equipment  and 
control  or  technological  procedures  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  such  hazards  and 
ahall  provide  for  monitoring  or  measuring 
employee  exposure  at  such  locations  and 
Intervals,  and  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  employees. 
In  addition,  where  appropriate,  any  such 
standard  shall  prescribe  the  type  and  fre- 
quency of  medical  examinations  or  other 
tests  which  shall  be  made  available,  by  the 
employer  or  at  his  cost,  lo  employees  ex- 
poaed  to  such  hazards  In  order  to  most 
effectively  determine  whether  the  health  of 
such  employees  Is  adversely  affected  by  such 
exposure.  In  the  event  such  medical  exam- 
inations are  In  the  nature  of  research,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  such  examinations  may 
be  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare.  The  re- 
sults of  such  examinations  or  tests  shall  be 
furnished  only  to  the  Secretary  or  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and.  at  the  requeat  of  the  employee,  to  his 
physician.  The  Secretary.  In  consuluUon 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  may  by  rule  promulgated  pursuant 
to  section  553  of  title  S.  United  States  Code, 
make  .-ipproprlate  modifications  In  the  fore- 
going requlremenu  relating  to  the  use  of 
labels  or  other  forms  of  wnrnlng.  monitoring 
or  measuring,  and  medical  examinations,  as 
may  be  warranted  by  experience,  Informa- 
tion, or  medical  or  technological  develop- 
ments acquired  subsequent  to  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  relevant  standard. 

(8)  Whenever  a  rule  promulgated  by  the 
Secretary  differs  substantially  from  an  exist- 
ing national  consensus  standard,  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  at  the  same  time,  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
2  why  the  rule  as  adopted  will  better  effectuate 

O  *  the  purposes  of  this  Act  than  the  national 

X  consensus  standard. 

(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  with- 
out regard  to  the  requirements  of  chapter 
5.  title  6.  United  States  Code,  for  an  emer- 
gency temporary  standard  to  take  immediate 
effect  upon  publication  In  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter If  he  determines  (A)  that  employees  are 
exposed  to  grave  danger  from  expoeur*  to 
substances  or  agente  determined  to  be  toxic 
or  physically  harmful  or  from  new  hazarda, 
and  (Bi  that  such  emergency  standani  Is 
necessary  to  protect  employees  from  such 
danger. 

(2)  Such  standard  shall  be  effective  until 
superseded  by  a  standard  promulgated  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  procedures  prescribed  in 
paragraph  (3)  of  thU  subsection. 

(3)  Upon  publication  of  such  standard  In 
the  Federal  Register  the  Secretary  ahall  com- 
mence a  proceeding  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion fl(b)  of  this  Act.  and  the  standard  as 
published  shall  also  serve  as  s  proposed  rule 
for  the  proceeding.  The  Secretary  shall 
promulgate  a  standard  under  this  paragraph 
no  later  than  six  months  after  publication  of 
the  emergency  standard  as  provided  In  para- 
graph (2)  of  this  subsection. 

(d)  Any  affected  employer  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  a  rule  or  order  for  a  vari- 
ance from  a  standard  promulgated  tinder  thla 
section.  Affected  employees  shall  be  given 
noUoe  of  each  such  application  and  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  a  hearing.  The 
Secretary  ahall  Issue  such  rule  or  order  If  he 
determines  on  the  record,  aftw  opportunity 
for  an  Inspection  where  appropriate  and  a 
hearing,  that  the  proponent  of  the  variance 
has  demonstrated  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  the  conditions,  practlcea, 
means,  methods,  operations,  or  proceases  used 
or  proposed  to  be  used  by  an  employer  will 
provide  employment  and  places  of  employ- 
ment to  his  employees  which  are  as  safe  and 
healthful  as  those  which  would  prevail  If 
CXVI ^2043~-Part  31 


he  compiled  with  the  standard.  The  rule  or 
order  so  issued  shall  prescribe  the  condi- 
tions the  employer  must  maintain,  and  the 
practices,  means,  methods,  operations,  and 
processes  which  he  muft  adopt  and  utIllBe  to 
the  extent  they  differ  from  the  sUndard  In 
question.  Such  a  rule  or  order  may  be  modi- 
fled  or  revoked  upon  application  by  an  em- 
ployer, employees,  or  by  the  Secretary  on  his 
own  motion,  In  the  manner  prescribed  for 
Its  Issuance  under  this  subsection  at  any 
time  after  six  months  from  its  issuance. 

(et  Whenever  the  Secretary  promulgates 
any  standard,  makes  any  rule,  order,  or  deci- 
sion, grants  any  exemption  or  extension  of 
tJme.  or  compromises,  mitigates,  or  settles 
any  penalty  assessed  under  this  Act.  he  shell 
include  a  ststement  of  the  reasons  for  such 
action,  which  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register. 

(f)  Any  person  who  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  a  standard  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion may  at  any  time  prior  to  the  sixtieth 
day  after  such  standard  Is  promulgated  flle 
a  petition  challenging  the  validity  of  such 
standani  with  the  United  States  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  circuit  wherein  such  person  re- 
sides or  has  h)B  principal  place  of  business, 
for  a  Judicial  review  of  such  standard.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary. 
The  filing  of  such  petition  shall  not.  unless 
otherwise  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  standard.  The  determinations  of 
the  Secretary  shall  be  conclusive  If  supported 
by  substantial  evidence  In  the  record  consid- 
ered as  a  whole. 

(g)  In  determining  the  priority  for  estab- 
lishing standards  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  give  due  regard  to  the  urgency  of 
the  need  for  mandatory  safety  and  health 
standards  for  particular  industries,  trades, 
crafts,  occupations,  businesses,  workplaces,  or 
work  environments.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
give  due  regard  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare regarding  the  need  for  mandatory  stand- 
ards In  determining  the  priority  for  sstab- 
itahlng  such  standards. 

AOVtSOaT   COUMITTEES;    AOUINISTXATION 

8IC.7.  (a)(l>  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  consisting  of  twelve 
members  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  four  of 
whom  are  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  management,  labor,  occupa- 
tional safety  and  occupational  health  profes- 
sions, and  of  the  public.  The  Secretary  shall 
designate  one  of  the  public  members  as 
Chairman.  The  members  shall  be  selected 
upon  the  basis  of  their  experience  and  com- 
petence In  the  field  of  occupational  safe^ 
and  health. 

(2)  The  Committee  shall  advise,  consult 
with,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare  on  matters  relating  to 
the  administration  of  the  Act.  The  Com- 
mittee shall  hold  no  fewer  than  two  meetings 
during  each  calendar  year.  All  meetings  of 
tiie  Committee  shall  be  open  to  the  public 
and  a  transcript  shall  be  kept  and  naade 
available  for  public  inspection. 

(3)  The  members  of  the  Committee  shall 
be  compensated  In  accordance  with  tiie  pro- 
visions of  section  8109  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to  the 
Committee  an  executive  secretary  and  such 
secretarial,  clerical,  and  other  services  as  are 
deemed  necessary  to  tbs  conduct  ot  Its  btisl* 
ness. 

(b)  An  advisory  committee  may  be  Sf>- 
polntad  by  ths  Secretary  to  assist  him  in  bis 
standard-ssttlng  functions  under  section  6 
of  thla  Act.  Bach  such  oommlttes  shall  con- 


sist of  not  mors  than  fifteen  members  and 
shall  Include  as  a  member  one  or  more  desig- 
nees of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  shall  include  among  Its 
members  an  equal  number  of  persons  quali- 
fied by  experience  and  aSlUation  to  present 
the  viewpoint  of  the  employers  involved, 
and  of  persons  similarly  qualified  to  present 
the  viewpoint  of  the  workers  Involved,  as 
well  as  one  or  more  representatives  of  health 
and  safety  agencies  of  the  States.  An  advisory 
committee  may  also  Include  such  other  per- 
sons as  the  Secretary  may  appoint  who  are 
qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience  to 
make  a  useful  contribution  to  the  work  of 
such  committee.  Including  one  or  more  rap- 
resentatlves  of  professional  organiaatlons  of 
technicians  or  professionals  specializing  In 
occupational  safety  or  health,  and  one  or 
more  representatives  of  nationally  recognised 
standards -producing  organizations,  but  the 
number  of  persons  so  appointed  to  any  such 
advisory  committee  shall  not  exceed  the 
number  appointed  to  such  oonunlttee  as  rep- 
resenutlvee  of  Federal  and  State  agencies. 
Persona  appointed  to  advisory  committees 
from  private  life  shall  be  compensated  In  the 
same  manner  as  consultants  or  experts  under 
section  3109  of  title  S,  United  States  Code. 
The  Secretary  ahall  pay  to  any  State  which 
l3  the  employer  of  a  member  of  such  a  com- 
mittee who  is  a  representatli'e  of  the  health 
or  safety  agency  of  that  State,  reimburse- 
ment sufficient  to  cover  the  actual  cost  to  the 
State  resulting  from  such  representative's 
membership  on  such  oonunlttee.  Any  meeting 
of  such  conunlttee  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic and  an  accurate  record  shall  be  kept  and 
made  available  to  the  public.  No  member  of 
such  committee  (other  than  representatives 
of  employers  and  employees)  shall  have  an 
economic  interest  in  any  proposed  rule. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  Is  authorised 
to— 

(1>  use.  with  the  consent  of  any  Federal 
agency,  the  servloes.  facilities,  and  personnel 
of  such  agency,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment, and  with  the  consent  of  any  state  or 
political  subdivision  thereof,  accept  and  use 
the  services,  facilities,  and  personnel  of  any 
agency  of  such  State  or  subdivision  with 
reimbursement;  and 

(2)  employ  expert£  and  consultants  or  or- 
ganlr.ations  thereof  as  authorized  by  section 
3109  of  title  S,  United  States  Code,  exc^t 
that  contracts  for  such  employment  may  be 
renewed  annually;  compensate  individuals 
so  employed  at  rates  not  In  excess  of  the  rate 
specified  at  the  time  of  service  for  grade 
GS^ia  under  section  5332  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  Including  traveltlme.  and  allow 
them  while  away  from  their  homes  or  reg- 
ular places  of  business,  travel  expenses  (In- 
cluding per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence  t  as 
authorized  by  section  5703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  persons  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently,  while  so 
employed. 

tHSPtCTIONS.    IKVXrnOATIOMS.   AfTO 

accoaoKxcnKo 
Sec.  8.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act,  the  Secretary,  upon  pre- 
senting appropriate  credentials  to  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge.  Is  authorized — 

(1)  to  enter  without  delay  and  at  reason- 
able times  any  factory,  plant,  establishment, 
construction  site,  or  other  area,  workplace  or 
environment  where  wxirk  Is  performed  by  an 
employee  of  an  employer:  and 

(2)  to  ln^>ect  and  inveetlgste  during  reg- 
ular working  hours  and  at  other  reasonable 
times,  and  within  reasonable  limits  and  in  a 
reasonable  manner,  any  such  place  of  em- 
ployment and  all  pertinent  conditions,  struc- 
tures, machines,  apparatus,  devices,  equip- 
ment, and  materials  therein,  and  to  question 
privately  any  such  employer,  owner,  oper- 
ator, a^nt  or  employee. 

(b)  In   making   his   ln^>«ctlQns   and    In- 
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TesUgmUolu    under    thU    Act    the    Secret»rj 
may  require  the  altendAnce  *nd  testimony 
of  wltnesaea  and  the  producUoD  of  evldeQce 
under  oath.  WHneesea  Khali  be  paid  the  same 
lees  and  mileage  that  are  paid  ultneesea  In 
the  courts  of  the  United  SUtea.  In  case  of 
oontumacy.  failure,  or  refusal  of  anj  petmon 
to  otjey  such  an  order,  any  dlatrlct  court  of 
Uie  Dnltwl  Stalea  or  the  United  states  courts 
of   any   territory   or   possession,   within   the 
Jurisdiction  of  which  such  person  is  found, 
or  resides  or  transacts  business,  upon   the 
application  by  the  Secretary,  shall  have  Jurls- 
dlcUon  to  issue  to  such  person  an  order  re- 
quiring such   person    to  appear  to  produce 
evidence  If.  as.  and  when  so  ordered,  and  to 
give  testimony  relating  to  the  mattjsr  under 
Investigation  or  In  question,  and  any  failure 
to  obey   such   order   of   the   court   may   be 
punUhed  by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 
(CMll    Each   employer   shall   make,    keep 
and    preserve,    and    make    available    to    the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  WeUaie.  such  recortls  regarding  his 
activities  relating  to  this  Act  as  the  Secre- 
tary, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
Health.   Education,   and   Welfare,   may   pre- 
scribe by  regulation  as  necessary  or  appro- 
priate (or  the  enforcement  of  this  Act  or  for 
developing  information  regarding  the  causes 
and    prevention    of    occupational    accidents 
a"d  lllnesaes.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of   this  paragraph  such  regulations 
mav  include  provisions  requiring  employers 
to  conduct  periodic  Inspections.  The  Secre- 
tary  shall   also   Issue   regulaUons   requiring 
that  employers,  through  posting  of  notices 
or  other  approprUte  means,  keep  their  em- 
ployees  informed  of  their   protections  and 
obligations   under   this    Act.   Including   the 
provisions  of  appUcable  standards. 

I  ■>  1  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with  tbe 
Secretary  of  HeUth.  Education,  and  WeUare, 
shall  prescribe  regulations  requiring  employ- 
ers tc  maintain  accurate  records  of.  and  to 
make  periodic  reports  on.  work-related 
deaths,  injuries  and  Illnesses  other  than 
minor  Injuries  requiring  only  first  aid  tteat- 
ment  and  which  do  not  Involve  niedl<»l 
treatment,  loss  of  consciousness,  restriction 
of  work  or  motion,  or  irsnstcr  to  another  Job. 
(3)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon.  and  Welfare, 
shall  issue  regulations  requiring  employe™ 
to  maintain  accurate  records  of  employee 
exposures  to  potentlaUy  toxic  materials  or 
harmful  physical  agents  which  are  required 
to  be  monitored  or  measured  under  section 
B  Such  regulations  shaU  provide  employees 
or  their  represenutlves  with  an  opportunity 
to  observe  such  monitoring  or  mesjurlng. 
and  to  have  access  to  the  records  thereof. 
Such  regulations  shaU  also  make  appropriate 
provlslcn  for  each  employee  or  former  ein- 
ployee  l«  have  access  to  such  records  ns  will 
indicate  his  own  exposure  to  toxic  materials 
or  hJirmful  physical  sgents.  Each  employer 
shall  prompUy  notify  any  employee  who  has 
been  or  Is  being  exposed  to  toxic  materials 
or  harmful  physical  agents  In  concentra- 
tions or  at  levela  which  exceed  thoae  pre- 
scribed by  an  appUcable  occupational  sofety 
and  health  standard  promulgated  under  sec- 
tion S  and  ShaU  mform  any  employee  who  U 
being  thus  exposed  of  the  corrective  acUon 
being  taken. 

(dj  Any  information  obtained  by  the  Sec- 
retary, the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  WeUare.  or  a  State  agency  under  this 
Act  shall  be  obtained  with  a  minimum  bur- 
den upon  employers,  especially  those  oper- 
ating small  businesses.  Unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  elforu  in  obtsliUng  information  shsll 
be  reduced  to  the  mAXlmum  extent  feasible, 
(e)  Subject  to  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  a  represenUtlve  of  tbe  employer 
and  a  represenUtlve  authorlMd  by  his  em- 
ployees shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ac- 
company the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  rep- 
resentative during  the  physical  Inspection  ol 
any  workplace  under  subsection  lal  for  tbe 
purpoM   of   aiding  such   Inspection.   Where 


there  is  no  authorlMd  employee  representa- 
tive, the  Secretary  or  his  authorized  repre- 
sentative shall  consult  with  a  reisonable 
number  of  employees  concerning  matters  ol 
health  and  safety  in  tbe  workplace. 

(11(11  Any  employees  or  representauve  of 
employees  who  believe  that  a  violation  of  a 
safety  or  health  standard  exists  that  threat- 
ens physical  harm,  or  that  an  Imminent 
danger  exists,  may  request  an  Inspection  by 
giving  notice  to  the  Secretary  or  his  author- 
lied  representauve  of  such  violation  or  dan- 
ger Any  such  noUce  shall  be  reduced  to 
writing.  ShaU  set  forth  with  reasonable  par- 
ticularity the  grounds  for  the  notice,  and 
ShaU  be  signed  by  the  employees  or  repre- 
sentative of  employees,  and  a  copy  shall  be 
provided  the  employer  or  hla  agent  no  later 
than  at  the  time  of  Inspection,  except  that, 
upon  the  request  of  the  person  giving  such 
noUce  hla  name  and  the  names  of  mdlvldual 
employees  referred  to  therein  shall  not  ap- 
pear in  such  copy  or  on  any  record  pub- 
lished, released,  or  made  available  ptirsuant 
to  subsecuon  (g)  of  thU  section.  U  upon 
receipt  of  such  nouflcauon  the  Secretary 
determines  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to 
believe  that  such  vlolaUon  or  danger  exists, 
be  shall  make  a  special  Inspection  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provlslona  of  this  section 
ss  soon  as  pracUcable.  to  determine  If  such 
violation  or  danger  exists.  U  the  Secretary 
determines  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  a  violation  or  danger  exists 
he  ShaU  notify  the  employees  or  represenu- 
Uve  of  the  employees  In  writing  of  such 
determination. 

(3)  Prior  to  or  during  any  Inspecuon  of 
a  workplace,  any  employees  or  representa- 
tive of  employees  employed  In  such  work- 
place may  notify  the  Secretary  or  any  repre- 
sentative of  the  secretary  responsible  for 
conducting  the  Inspection.  In  writing,  of  any 
violation  of  this  Act  which  they  have  reason 
to  believe  exists  in  such  workplace.  The  Sec- 
retary shall,  by  regulation,  establish  pro- 
cedures for  informal  review  of  any  refuaal 
by  a  representative  of  the  Secretary  to  lasue 
a  citation  with  respect  to  any  such  aUeged 
violation  and  shall  furnish  the  employees  or 
representative  of  employees  requesting  auch 
review  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
the  Secretary's  final  disposition  of  the  case. 
(g)(1)  The  Secretary  and  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  are  author- 
ised to  compile.  analyM.  and  publish,  either 
In  summary  or  detsUled  form,  all  reports  or 
information  obtained  under  this  section. 

(21  The  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  shall  each 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  their  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  Act.  including  rules 
and  regulations  dealing  with  the  inspection 
of  as  employers  estahUabment. 

CtTSnOHS 

Sec.b.  (a)  If.  upon  Inspection  or  Investi- 
gation, tbe  Secretary  of  his  authocleed  j^- 
resentatlve  believes  that  an  employer  has 
violated  a  requirement  of  section  6  of  thla 
Act.  of  any  standard  rule  or  order  promul- 
gated pursuant  to  section  (1  of  this  Act,  or 
ol  any  regulaUons  prescribed  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  he  shall  with  reasonable  prompt- 
ness lasue  a  cltaUon  to  the  employer.  Each 
citation  shall  be  In  wrlUng  and  shall  de- 
scribe with  particularity  the  nature  of  the 
VlolaUon.  Including  a  reference  to  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Act,  standard,  rule,  regulation, 
or  order  alleged  to  have  been  violated  In 
addition,  the  citation  shall  fix  a  reasonable 
ume  for  the  abatement  of  the  violation.  The 
Secretary  may  preecnbe  prooeduroa  for  the 
issuance  of  a  notice  In  lieu  of  a  citation 
with  respect  to  ds  minimis  violations  which 
have  no  direct  or  Immedlats  relaUonshlp  to 
safety  or  health. 

(b)  Bach  cltauon  Issued  under  this  sec- 
tion, or  a  copy  or  copies  thereof.  shaU  be 
prominently  posted,  as  prescribed  in  regula- 


tions issued  by  the  Secretary,  at  or  near  each 
place  a  violation  referred  to  In  the  citation 
occurred. 

(cl  No  cltaUon  may  be  Issued  under  this 
Gectlon  after  the  expltaUon  of  six  months 
following  the  occurrence  of  any  violation. 
PBOCsnuRE  roa  ErfroacxuxNT 
8xc.  10.  la)  If.  after  an  Inspection  or  In- 
vestigation, the  Secretary  Issues  a  clUtlon 
under  tectlon  9(al.  he  shall,  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  termination  of  sucb 
Inspecuon  or  Investigation,  notify  the  em- 
ployer by  certified  mall  of  the  penalty.  If  any, 
propoeed  to  be  assessed  under  section  17  and 
that  the  employer  has  fifteen  working  days 
within  which  to  noUfy  the  Secretary  that 
he  wishes  to  contest  the  citation  or  proposed 
assessment  of  penalty.  If  within  fifteen  work- 
ing days  from  the  receipt  of  the  notice  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  the  employer  falls  to  notify 
the  Secretary  that  he  Intends  to  contest  the 
citation  or  proposed  assessment  of  penalty, 
and  no  notice  Is  filed  by  any  employee  or 
representative  of  employees  under  subsec- 
tion (c|  vntbln  such  time,  the  citation  and 
the  aasessment,  as  proposed.  shsU  be  deemed 
a  final  order  of  the  Commission  and  not 
subject  to  review  by  any  court  or  agency. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  bsllers 
that  an  employer  has  failed  to  correct  a  vlola- 
Uon for  which  a  citation  baa  been  Usued 
within  the  period  permitted  for  Its  correc- 
Uon  (Which  period  abaU  not  begin  to  run 
until  the  entry  of  a  final  order  by  tbe  Com- 
mission in  the  case  of  any  review  proceedlnga 
under  this  section  Initiated  by  the  employer 
m  good  faith  and  not  solely  for  deUy  or 
avoidance  of  penalties,  the  Secretary  shall 
notify  the  employer  by  certified  maU  ol  such 
failure  and  of  the  penalty  proposed  to  be 
assessed  under  section  n  by  reason  of  such 
failure,  and  that  the  employer  has  fifteen 
working  days  within  which  to  notify  the  Sec- 
retary that  be  wishes  to  contest  the  Secre- 
tary's notification  or  the  propoeed  assess- 
ment of  penalty  U.  within  fifteen  working 
days  from  the  receipt  of  notification  Issued  by 
tbe  Secretary,  the  employer  falls  to  notify 
the  Secretary  that  be  Intends  to  contest  the 
notification  or  proposed  assessment  of  penal- 
ty the  notification  and  assessment,  as  pro- 
poeed. shall  be  deemed  a  final  order  of  the 
Conunlsalon  and  not  subject  to  review  by  any 
court  or  agency. 

(c)  If  an  employer  notifies  the  Secretary 
that  he  intends  to  contest  a  citation  Issued 
under  section  9(a)  or  noMflcatlon  Issued 
under  subsecuon  (a)  or  (b)  of  thla  section, 
or  if.  within  fifteen  working  days  of  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  citation  under  secUon  9(a),  any 
employee  or  representative  of  employees  files 
a  notice  with  tbe  Secretary  alleging  that 
the  period  of  Ume  fixed  In  the  citation  for 
the  abatement  of  the  violation  is  unreason- 
able, the  Secretary  shall  Immediately  advise 
the  Commission  of  such  notification,  and  the 
Commission  shall  aHord  an  opportutUty  for 
a  hearing  (In  acoordancr  with  section  564 
of  Ulle  8.  United  States  Code,  but  without 
regard  to  subsection  (a)(3)  of  sucb  section) . 
Tbe  Commission  shall  thereafter  Issue  an 
order,  based  on  findings  ol  fact,  afflrmlng, 
modifying,  or  vacating  the  Secretary's  cita- 
tion or  proposed  penalty,  or  directing  other 
appropriate  relief,  and  such  order  shall  be- 
come final  thirty  days  after  Its  Issuance. 
Upon  a  showing  by  an  employer  of  a  good 
faith  eHort  to  comply  with  the  abatement 
requirements  of  a  dtauon.  and  that  abate- 
ment has  not  been  completed  becaiuie  of 
factora  beyond  his  reasonable  control,  the 
Secretary,  after  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
OS  provided  In  this  subsecuon.  shall  Issue  an 
order  affirming  or  modifying  the  abatement 
requirements  in  such  citation.  The  rules  of 
procedure  piwscrlbsd  by  ths  Commission 
shall  proTlds  oBeoted  employees  or  repre- 
sentatives of  affected  employees  so  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  as  parUea  to  hearings 
under  this  subsection. 
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Skc.  11.  (a)  Any  person  adversely  allect«d 
or  Aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Commlaslon 
iMued  under  rabeectlon  (c)  of  secUon  10 
may  obtain  a  review  of  such  order  In  any 
United  states  court  of  appeals  for  tbe  circuit 
m  wbtcb  the  violation  is  alleged  to  have 
occiirred  or  where  the  employer  has  its  prin- 
cipal olOce,  or  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit,  by  filing  in 
auch  court  within  sixty  days  following  the 
Issuance  of  sucb  order  a  written  petiuon 
praying  that  tbe  order  be  modified  or  set 
aside.  A  copy  or  such  peutlon  shall  be  forth* 
with  transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court  to 
the  Commission  and  to  the  other  parties, 
and  thereupon  tbe  CommlBslon  shall  file  in 
the  court  the  recxtrd  In  the  proceeding  as 
provided  in  section  2113  of  title  38.  Dnlted 
States  Code.  Upon  such  filing,  the  court  shall 
have  JunsdicUoD  of  the  proceeding  and  of  the 
question  determined  therein,  and  shall  have 
power  to  grant  such  temporary  relief  or  re- 
straining order  as  It  deems  Just  and  proper, 
and  to  moke  and  enter  upon  the  pleadings, 
testimony,  and  proceedings  set  forth  In  such 
record  a  decree  affirming,  modifying,  or  set- 
ting aside  in  whole  or  In  part,  the  order  of  tbe 
Commission  and  enforcing  the  same  to  the 
extent  that  such  order  Is  affirmed  or  modi- 
fied. The  commencement  of  proceedlnga  un- 
der this  subsection  shall  not,  unless  ordered 
hy  the  court,  operate  as  a  stay  of  tbe  order 
of  the  Commission.  No  objection  that  has 
not  been  urged  before  the  Commission  shall 
be  considered  by  the  court,  unless  tbe  failiue 
or  neglect  to  urge  such  objection  shall  be 
excused  becau^te  of  extraordinary  circum- 
stances. The  findings  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  questions  of  fact.  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence  on  the  record  considered 
as  a  whole,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  any  party 
shall  apply  to  the  court  for  leave  to  adduce 
additional  evidence  and  shall  show  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  Is  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
sucb  evidence  In  the  hearing  before  tbe  Com- 
mission, the  court  may  order  such  additional 
evidence  to  be  talun  befdre  the  Commis- 
sion and  to  be  made  a  part  of  the  record.  The 
Commission  may  modify  Its  findings  as  to 
the  facts,  or  make  new  findings,  by  reason 
of  additional  evidence  so  taken  and  filed,  and 
It  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  findings, 
which  findings  with  respect  to  questions  of 
fact.  If  supported  by  substantial  evidence  on 
tbe  record  considered  as  a  whole,  shall  be 
ooDclUBlve,  and  Its  recommendations.  If  any, 
for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of  Its 
original  order.  Upon  tbe  filing  of  the  record 
with  It,  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  shall  be 
exclusive  and  lu  Judgment  and  decree  shall 
be  final,  except  that  tbe  same  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  tbe 
United  States,  as  provided  in  section  1364 
of  title  28.  United  Btatea  Code.  PeUtiona  filed 
under  this  subsection  shall  bo  heard  expedi- 
tiously, 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  also  obtain  review 
or  enforcement  of  any  final  order  of  the 
Commission  by  filing  a  petition  for  such  re- 
lief In  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  clrciut  in  which  the  aUeged  vloIaUoa 
occurred  or  in  which  the  employer  bsa  Its 
principal  office,  and  the  proTlslons  of  sub- 
section (a)  shall  govern  such  proceedings  to 
the  extent  applicable.  If  no  petition  for  re- 
view, as  provided  In  subsection  (a),  is  filed 
within  sixty  days  after  aerrlce  of  tbe  Com- 
mission's  order,  the  Commission's  findings 
of  fact  and  order  shall  be  conclusive  in  con- 
nection with  any  petition  for  enforcement 
which  Is  filed  by  the  Secretary  after  the 
expiration  of  such  sixty-day  period.  In  any 
sucb  case,  as  well  as  In  the  case  of  a  nonoon- 
teeted  citation  or  nottflcatloa  by  the  Sec- 
retary which  has  become  a  final  order  of  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  or  (b) 
of  section  10.  tbe  clerk  of  the  court,  unleas 


otherwise  ordered  by  the  court,  shall  forth- 
with enter  a  decree  enforcing  the  order  and 
shall  transmit  a  copy  of  such  decree  to  the 
Secretary  and  ths  employer  named  In  the 
petition.  In  any  oon  tempt  proceeding 
brought  to  enforce  a  decree  of  a  couit  of 
appeals  entered  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
or  subsection  (u),  the  court  of  appeals  may 
aeeess  the  penalties  provided  in  section  17.  In 
addition  to  Invoking  any  other  available 
remedies. 

<c)  ( 1)  No  person  shall  discbarge  or  in  any 
manner  discriminate  against  any  employee 
because  such  employee  has  filed  any  com- 
plaint or  instUuted  or  caused  to  be  Instituted 
any  proceeding  under  or  related  to  this  Act 
or  has  testified  or  Is  about  to  tcetlfy  in  any 
such  proceeding  or  because  of  the  exercise  by 
such  employee  on  behalf  of  himself  or  others 
of  any  right  afforded  by  this  Act. 

(2)  Any  employee  who  believes  that  he 
has  been  discharged  or  otherwise  discrimi- 
nated against  by  any  person  In  violation  of 
this  subsection  may,  within  thirty  days  after 
sucb  violation  occurs,  file  a  complaint  with 
the  Secretary  alleging  such  discrimination- 
Upon  receipt  of  such  complaint,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  cause  such  investigation  to  be 
made  as  he  deems  appropriate.  If  upou  such 
investigation,  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  provisions  of  this  Bub!«ctlon  have  been 
violated,  he  shall  bring  an  action  In  any 
appropriate  United  SUtes  district  court 
acalost  sucb  person.  In  any  such  action  the 
United  SUtes  district  courts  shall  have  Juris- 
diction, for  caiise  shown  to  restrain  vlola- 
Uons  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
and  order  all  appropriate  relief  Including 
rehiring  or  reinstatement  of  the  employee  to 
his  former  position  with  back  pay. 

(3)  Within  90  days  of  the  receipt  of  a 
complaint  filed  under  this  subsection  the 
Secretary  shall  notify  the  complainant  of  Ills 
determine tloji  under  paragraph  3  of  this 
subsection. 

THB  OOCTTFATIOHSL  aAFTTT  AND  HEALTH  BSTIZW 
COMMUaZON 

3cc.  13.  (a)  Tbe  Occupational  Safety  aod 
Health  Review  Commission  is  hereby  estab- 
lished. The  Commission  shall  be  composed 
of  three  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  persons 
who  by  reason  of  training,  education,  or  ex- 
perience ore  qualified  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission  under  this  Act.  The 
President  shall  designate  one  of  the  members 
of  tbe  Commission  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  The  terms  of  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  six  years  except  that  (1)  the 
members  of  the  Commlnslon  first  taking  office 
shall  serve,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment,  one  for  a  term  of 
two  year?,  one  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
one  for  a  term  of  six  year?,  and  Ot  a  vnrancy 
caused  by  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
of  a  member  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  be  was  appointed  shall  be 
filled  only  for  the  remainder  of  such  unex- 
pired term.  A  member  of  tbe  Commission 
may  be  removed  by  the  President  for  Inef- 
ficiency, ne^ect  of  duty,  or  malfeasance  In 
office. 

<c>(I)  SectlonfiSUof  titles.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragn^b: 

"157)  Chairman.  Occupational  Safety  and 
Bealth  Review  Commlsalon  " 

<3>  SecUon  &S15  of  title  6,  United  SUtea 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  paragraph: 

"(94)  Members,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Cammlaslon." 

(d)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  in  the  District  of  Col\unbla.  When- 
ever the  Cotnmlsslon  deems  that  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  or  of  tbe  partlea  may 
be  promoted,  or  delay  or  expense  may  be 
minimized,  It  may  bold  hearings  or  conduct 
other  proceedings  at  any  other  plaoi. 


(e)  Tbe  Chairman  shall  be  responsible  on 
behalf  of  the  Commission  for  the  adnunlstra- 
tlve  operations  of  the  Commission  and  shall 
appoint  such  hearing  examiners  and  other 
employees  as  be  deems  necessary  to  ajsslst  in 
the  performance  of  the  Commission's  func- 
tions and  to  fix  their  compensation  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  chapter  SI 
and  subchapter  UI  of  chapter  63  of  UUe  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  claaaificatlOD 
and  General  Schedule  pay  rates:  ProxHOed, 
That  assignment,  removal  and  oompensaUon 
of  hearing  examiners  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  secUons  3106.  3344.  53d2.  and  7631  of 
tifla  6,  United  States  Code. 

(f>  Pot  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act,  two  members  of 
the  Commission  ahall  constitute  a  quorum 
and  official  action  can  be  taken  only  on  the 
afflrmauve  vo:?  of  at  least  two  members. 

(g)  Every  official  act  of  the  Commlaslon 
shall  be  entered  of  record,  and  its  hearings 
and  records  shall  be  open  to  the  public.  The 
Commission  Is  authorized  to  make  such  rules 
as  are  necessary  for  tbe  orderly  transaction 
of  Its  proceedings.  Unless  the  Commission 
has  adopted  a  different  rule,  its  proceedlnga 
Shalt  be  in  accordance  with  tbe  Federal  RtUea 
of  Civil  Procedure. 

(b)  Tbe  Commission  may  order  testimony 
to  be  taken  by  deposition  In  any  proceedings 
pending  before  It  at  any  state  of  such  pro- 
ceeding. Any  person  may  be  compelled  to 
appear  and  depose,  and  to  produce  books, 
papers,  or  documents,  in  the  same  maimer  as 
witnesses  may  be  compeUed  to  appear  and 
testify  and  produce  like  documentary  evi- 
dence before  the  Commission.  Witnesses 
whose  depositions  are  taken  under  thla 
subsection .  and  the  persons  taking  such 
deposition,  shall  be  enutied  to  the  same  fees 
as  are  paid  for  like  serrices  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  Sutes. 

(1)  For  the  purpose  of  any  proceeding  be- 
fore tbe  Commission,  tlie  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
(29  U.S.C.  ISl)  are  hereby  made  appUc«ble 
to  the  Jurisdiction  and  powers  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

(J>  A  hearing  examiner  ^pointed  by  the 
Commission  shall  hear,  and  make  a  deter- 
mination upon,  any  proceeding  instituted 
before  the  Commission  and  any  motion  in 
connection  therewith,  assigned  to  such  bear- 
ing examiner  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, and  shall  make  a  report  of  any  such 
determination  which  constitutes  his  final 
disposition  of  the  proceedings  The  report  of 
the  hearing  examiner  shall  become  the  final 
order  of  the  Commission  within  thirty  days 
after  such  report  by  the  hearing  examiner. 
unless  within  such  period  any  Commission 
member  bas  directed  that  sucb  report  shall 
be  reviewed  by  tbe  C-ommisslon. 

(k)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  hearing  examiners  shall  be 
subject  to  the  laws  governing  employees  la 
the  classified  civil  service,  except  that  ap- 
pointments shall  be  made  without  regard 
to  section  S108  of  utle  S.  United  Sutes  Code. 
Each  hearing  examiner  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  a  rate  not  less  than  that  pre- 
scribed for  as-lfl  under  section  6333  of 
title  6.  United  SUtes  Code. 

paoomuBxa  to  couHrsaAcr  immznknt 
DAMnas 
Ssc.  13.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  district 
courta  shall  bare  Jurisdiction  upon  petition 
of  tbe  Secretary,  to  restrain  any  conditions 
or  practices  In  any  place  of  employment 
which  are  such  that  a  danger  exists  which 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  cause  death 
or  serious  physical  harm  immediately  or 
before  the  Imminence  of  such  dang^  can 
be  eliminated  through  the  enforcement 
procedures  otherwise  provided  by  this  Act. 
Any  order  issued  tinder  this  section  may  re- 
quire such  steps  to  be  taken  as  may  be 
Deoossary  u>  avoid,  correet,  or  remove  m^ 
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Inunlaeni  danger  and  promblt  the  employ- 
ment or  presence  ot  any  individual  In  lo- 
cauooB  or  under  conditions  where  such  Im- 
minent danger  exisw,  except  Individuals 
vhose  presence  Is  necessary  to  avoid,  correct, 
or  remove  such  imminent  danger  or  to 
maintain  the  capacity  of  a  contlnuoua  proc- 
e*a  operation  to  resume  normal  operations 
without  a  complete  cessation  of  operation*. 
or  where  a  cessation  of  operations  Is  neces- 
sary, to  permit  such  to  be  accomplished  In 
a   safe    and   orderly    manner. 

(b)  npon  the  filing  of  any  such  petition 
the  district  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
grant  such  injunctive  relief  or  temporary 
restraining  order  pending  the  outcome  of 
an  enforcement  proceedlnij  pursuant  to  thi? 
Act  The  proceeding  shall  be  as  provided  by 
Rule  66  of  the  Federal  Rules,  Civil  Procedure, 
except  that  no  temporary  retraining  order 
issued  without  notice  shall  tve  effective  for  a 
period  longer  than  Ave  days, 

(ct  Whenever  and  as  soon  as  an  Inspec- 
tor concludes  that  conditions  or  practices  de- 
scribed in  suosectton  ta>  exirt  in  any  place 
of  employment,  he  shall  inform  the  affected 
employees  and  employers  of  the  danger  and 
that  he  i»  rMommendlng  to  the  Secretary 
that  relief  be  soucht. 

Id)  If  the  Secretary  arbitrarily  or  capri- 
ciously falls  to  seek  relief  under  this  section. 
any  emplovee  who  may  be  injured  by  reason 
of  such  failure,  or  the  representative  of  such 
employees,  might  brlna  an  action  against  the 
Secretary  m  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  district  in  which  the  Imminent  dan- 
ger is  alleged  to  exist  or  the  employer  has 
Its  principal  office,  or  for  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, for  a  writ  of  mandamas  to  compel 
the  Secretary  to  seek  such  an  order  and  for 
such  further  relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 

aEFVSSCKTATION    IK    ClVIl.    tlTIOATIOW 

Sec  1*.  Except  as  provided  in  section 
BlSta)  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  re- 
lating to  Utlgatlon  before  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  nuiy  appear  for 
and  represent  the  Secretary  In  any  civil  liti- 
gation brought  under  this  Act  but  all  such 
Utlgatlon  shall  be  subject  to  the  direction 
and  control  of  the  Attorney  General. 

COXnoCNnALTTT    or   TRADE   SSCaBTS 

Sec.  15.  All  Information  repwrted  to  or 
otherwise  obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
represeniAtlve  in  connection  with  any  in- 
specticm  or  proceeding  under  tils  Act  which 
contains  or  which  might  reveal  a  trade  secret 
referred  to  in  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Sutes  Code  ehall  be  ccMDRldered  con- 
fidential for  the  purpoee  of  that  section, 
except  that  such  information  may  be  dU- 
clcaed  to  other  officers  or  employees  con- 
cerned with  carrying  out  thU  Act  or  when 
relevant  in  any  proceeding  under  thia  Act. 
In  any  such  proceeding  the  Secretary,  the 
Commission,  or  the  court  shall  Issue  such 
orders  as  may  be  appropriate  to  protect  the 
confldenUaUty  of  trade  secrets. 

VUtATXONS,   TOLaaAKCXa,   AKD   rXKMPTXOKS 

Sec  16  The  Secretary,  on  the  record,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  may 
provide  such  reasonable  llmltatlona  and  may 
D^ake  such  rulea  and  regulations  allowing 
reasonable  variations,  tolerancce.  and  exemp- 
tions to  and  from  any  or  all  provisions  of  this 
Act  as  he  may  find  necessary  and  proper  to 
avoid  serious  impairment  of  the  natiMial 
defense.  Such  acUon  aiiall  not  be  in  effect 
for  more  than  six  months  without  notifica- 
tion to  affected  employees  and  an  opportunity 
being  afforded  for  a  hearings 


SBC.  17.  (a)  Any  employer  who  willfully 
or  r«peac«dly  violates  the  requlrementa  of 
section  5  of  this  Act.  any  standard,  rule,  or 
order  promulgated  ptirsuant  to  section  6  of 
ihU  Act.  or  regulations  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  Act.  may  be  asaeased  a  civil  penalty 
oC  not  more  than  •10.000  for  each  violation. 


(b)  Any  employer  who  bsa  received  a  cita- 
tion for  a  serious  violation  of  the  requlre- 
menu  of  section  S  ot  this  Act.  of  any  stand- 
ard, rule,  or  order  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act.  or  of  any  regulaUorw 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act.  shall  be  aa- 
saased  a  dvlc  penalty  of  up  to  91.000  for  each 
such  violation. 

(c)  Any  employer  who  has  received  a  ci- 
tation for  a  violation  of  the  requlrementa  of 
section  5  of  this  Act.  of  any  standard,  rule 
promulgated  pursuant  to  section  6  c<  this 
Act,  or  of  regulations  prescribed  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  and  such  violation  is  specifically 
determined  not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature. 
may  be  asaeeaed  a  civic  penalty  of  up  to 
•  1.000  for  each  such  violation. 

<d)  Any  employer  who  falls  to  correct  a 
violation  for  which  a  citation  has  been  issued 
under  secUoo  9(a)  within  the  period  per- 
mitted for  lu  correction  (which  period  shall 
not  begin  to  run  until  the  date  of  the  final 
order  of  the  Commission  In  the  case  of  any 
review  proceeding  under  section  10  initiated 
by  the  employer  in  good  faith  and  not  solely 
for  delay  or  avoidance  of  penalUes).  may  be 
assessed  a  dTll  penalty  of  not  more  than 
•1.000  for  each  day  during  which  such  fail- 
ure or  violation  continues. 

(e>  Any  employer  who  willfully  violates 
any  standard,  rule,  or  order  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act.  or  of  any 
regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
and  that  violation  caused  death  to  any  em- 
ployee, shall,  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  siO.OOO  or  by 
Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months, 
or  by  both  except  tiiat  if  the  conviction  Is 
for  a  violation  committed  after  a  first  con- 
viction of  such  person,  punishment  shall 
be  by  a  fine  ctf  not  more  than  930.000  or  by 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year. 
or  by  both. 

(f)  Any  person  who  gives  advance  notice 
of  any  inspection  to  be  conducted  under  this 
Act.  without  authority  from  the  Secretary 
or  bis  designees,  shall,  upon  conviction,  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  uot  more  than  tLOOO 
or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months,  or  by  both. 

(g)  Whoever  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement,  representation,  or  certification  in 
any  application,  record,  report,  plan,  or  other 
document  filed  or  required  to  be  maintained 
pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction. 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
•10.000.  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  six  montlis.  or  by  both. 

IbMl)  Section  1114  of  UUe  IB.  United 
States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  'designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  Investiga- 
tions, or  inspections  under  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "or  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
assigned  to  perform  investigative,  inspection, 
or  law  enforcement  functions'*. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  the  provuions  of  sec- 
tions 1111  and  1114  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  whoever,  in  violation  ot  the  provisions 
of  section  1114  of  such  title,  kills  a  person 
while  engaged  in  or  on  account  of  the  per- 
formance of  investigative,  Inspection,  or  law 
enforcement  functions  added  to  such  section 
1 1 14  by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection,  and 
who  would  otherwise  be  subject  to  the  pen- 
alty provisions  of  such  section  1111,  ahall  be 
punished  by  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of 
years  or  for  life. 

(l)  Any  employer  wUo  violates  any  of  the 
posting  requirements,  as  prescribed  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  shall  be  assessed  a 
civU  penalty  of  up  to  •l.OOO  for  aach  Tlola- 
tlon. 

<J)  The  Commission  shall  have  authority 
to  assess  all  civil  penalties  provided  in  this 
section,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  ap- 
propnateneea  of  the  penalty  with  respect  to 
the  size  of  the  business  of  the  employer 
being  charged,  the  gravity  of  the  violation. 


the  good  faith  of  the  employer,  and  the  his- 
tory of  previous  violations. 

(k)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  serious 
violation  shall  be  deemed  to  exist  lu  a  place 
of  employment  if  there  is  a  substantial  prob- 
ability that  death  or  serious  physical  harm 
could  result  from  a  condition  which  exlsu, 
or  from  one  or  more  practices,  means,  meth- 
ods, operations,  or  procetaes  which  have  been 
adopted  or  are  in  use.  in  such  place  of  em- 
ployment unless  the  employer  did  not,  and 
could  no*,  with  the  exercise  of  reasonable 
diligence,  know  of  the  presence  of  the 
violation. 

(1)  Civil  penalties  owed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  for  deposit  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  Unlied  States  and  shall 
accrue  to  the  Unlied  States  and  may  be  re- 
covered In  a  civil  action  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  In  the  United  States 
district  court  for  the  district  where  the  viola- 
tion Is  alleged  to  have  occurred  or  where  the 
employer   has   lu   principal    ofnce. 

STATE  JtrmiSOtCTlON  AND  UTATE  PLANS 

Sac.  18.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  pre- 
vent any  Slate  agency  or  court  from  assert- 
ing Jurisdiction  under  State  law  over  any 
occupational  safety  or  health  Issue  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  standard  Is  In  effect  under 
.secilcn  6. 

(b)  Any  State  which,  at  any  time,  desires 
to  assume  responsibility  for  development 
and  enforcement  therein  of  occupational 
safety  and  health  standards  relating  to  any 
occupational  s.ifeiy  or  health  Issue  with  re- 
spec:  to  which  B  Federal  standard  has  been 
promulgated  under  section  6  shall  submit  a 
State  plan  for  the  development  of  such  stand- 
ards and  their  enforcement. 

(cl  The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  plan 
submitted  by  a  State  under  subsection  (b). 
or  any  modification  thereof,  if  such  plan  In 
his  Judgment — 

(1)  designates  a  State  agency  or  agencies 
as  the  agency  or  agencies  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering the  plan  throuKhout  the  State. 

(2)  provides  for  the  development  and  en- 
forcement of  safety  and  health  standards  re- 
lating to  one  or  more  safety  or  health  issues, 
which  standards  <aad  the  enforcement  of 
which  standards)  are  or  will  be  at  least  as 
effective  In  providing  safe  and  healthful  em- 
ployment and  places  of  employment  as  the 
standards  promulgated  under  section  6 
which  relate  to  the  same  Issues,  and  which 
standards,  when  applicable  to  products  which 
are  distributed  or  used  in  interstate  com- 
merce, are  required  by  compelling  local  con- 
ditions and  do  not  unduly  burden  interstate 
commerce. 

(3)  provide  for  a  right  of  entry  and  Inspec- 
tion of  all  workplaces  subject  to  the  Act 
which  is  at  least  as  effective  as  that  provided 
in  section  8.  and  Includes  a  prohibition  on 
advance  notice  of  Inspections, 

(4)  contains  satisfactory  a-ssurances  that 
such  agency  or  agencies  have  or  will  have  the 
legal  authority  and  qualified  personnel  nec- 
essary for  the  enforcement  of  such  standards. 

(5)  gives  satisfactory  assurances  that  such 
State  will  devote  adequate  funds  to  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  such 
standards. 

16)  contalna  satisfactory  assurances  that 
such  State  will,  to  the  extent  permitted  by 
Its  law,  establish  and  malnuln  an  effective 
and  comprehensive  occupational  safety  and 
health  program  applicable  to  all  employees  of 
public  agencies  of  the  State  and  its  political 
subdivisions,  which  program  U  as  effective 
as  the  standards  contained  in  an  approved 
plan, 

(7)  requires  employers  in  the  State  to 
mak*  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  If  the 
plan  were  not  in  effect,  and 

(8)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  to  the  Secretary  in  such 
form  and  containing  such  informatloa,  as 
the  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time  re- 
quire. 
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(d)  If  the  Secretary  rejects  a  plan  sub- 
mitted under  subchapter  (b),  he  shall  af- 
ford the  State  .submitting  the  plan  due  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  before  so 
doing. 

(e)  After  the  Secretary  approves  a  State 
plan  submitted  under  subsection  ( b ) ,  he 
may.  but  shall  not  be  required  to.  exercise  his 
authority  under  sections  6,  s,  10,  13,  and 
17  with  respect  to  comparable  standards 
prc»nulgated  under  section  6,  for  the  period 
specified  In  the  next  sentence.  The  Secretary 
may  exercise  the  authority  referred  to  above 
until  he  determines,  on  the  tiasls  of  actual 
operations  under  the  State  plan,  that  the 
criteria  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  are  being 
applied,  but  he  shall  not  make  such  deter- 
mination for  at  least  three  years  after  the 
plan's  approval  under  subsection  (c).  Upon 
making  the  determination  referred  to  In  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  provisions  of  sections 
Sia)(3),  8  (except  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (f)  of  this  section).  0, 
10.  13.  and  17.  and  standards  promulgated 
under  section  6  of  this  Act.  shall  not  apply 
with  respect  to  any  occupational  safety  or 
health  Issues  covered  under  the  plan,  but 
the  Secretary  may  retain  Jurisdiction  under 
the  above  provisions  in  any  proceeding  com- 
menced under  section  9  or  10  before  the  date 
of  determination. 

<f )  The  Secretary  shall,  on  the  basis  of  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  Stste  agency  and 
his  own  inspections  make  a  continuing 
evaluation  of  the  manner  in  which  each 
State  having  a  plan  approved  under  this 
section  is  carrying  out  such  plan.  Whenever 
the  Secretary  finds,  after  affording  due  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  that  In  the 
administration  of  the  State  plan  there  is  a 
failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
provision  of  the  State  plan  (or  any  assur- 
ance contained  therein),  he  shall  notify  the 
State  agency  of  his  withdrawal  of  approval  of 
such  plan  and  upon  receipt  of  such  notice 
such  plan  shall  cease  to  be  In  effect,  but  the 
State  may  retain  Jurisdiction  In  any  case 
commenced  before  the  withdrawal  of  the 
plan  in  order  to  enforce  standards  under 
the  plan  whenever  the  issues  involved  do 
not  relate  to  the  reasons  for  the  withdrawal 
of  the  plan. 

(g)  The  State  may  obtain  a  review  of  a 
decision  of  the  Secretary  withdrawing  ap- 
proval of  or  rejecting  Its  plan  by  the  Unit- 
ed States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  the  State  Is  located  by  filing  In  such 
court  within  thirty  days  following  receipt  of 
notice  of  such  decision  a  petition  to  modify 
or  set  aside  in  whole  or  In  part  the  action 
of  the  Secretary.  A  copy  of  such  petition 
shall  forthwith  be  served  upon  the  Secretary, 
and  thereupon  the  Secretary  shall  certify 
and  file  In  the  court  the  record  upon  which 
the  decision  complained  of  was  Issued  as 
provided  in  section  3112  of  title  38,  United 
Sutes  Code.  Unless  the  court  finds  that  the 
Secretary's  decision  In  rejecting  a  proposed 
State  plan  or  withdrawing  his  approval  of 
such  a  plan  is  not  supported  by  substantial 
evidence  the  court  ahall  afSnn  the  Secre- 
tary's decision.  The  Judgment  of  the  court 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari 
or  certification  as  provided  in  section  12&4 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  under  which  the 
State  will  t>e  permitted  to  continue  to  en- 
force one  or  more  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards  In  effect  In  such  State  until 
final  action  is  taken  by  the  Secretary  with 
respect  to  a  plan  submitted  by  a  State  under 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  or  tvo  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
whichever  Is  earlier. 

mmAL     AOBNCT     SARTT     paOGkAKB     AHD 

ikSPOMaxBiLnixB 
Sac.  19,  (a)  It  shall  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  bead  of  each  Federal  agency  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  an  effective  and  compre- 


hensive occupational  safety  and  health  pro- 
gram which  is  consistent  with  the  standards 
promulgated  under  section  6.  The  head  of 
each  agency  shall  (after  consultation  with 
repreeenfiatlves  of  the  employees  thereof)  — 

( 1 )  provide  safe  and  healthful  places  and 
conditions  of  employment,  consistent  with 
the  standards  set  under  section  6; 

(3)  acquire,  maintain,  and  require  the  tise 
of  safety  equipment,  personal  protective 
equipment,  and  devices  reasonably  necessary 
to  protect  employees; 

(3)  keep  adequate  records  of  all  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  Illnesses  tor  proper 
evaltiatlon  and  necessary  corrective  action: 

(4)  consult  with  the  Secretary  with  regard 
to  the  adequacy  as  to  form  and  content  of 
records  kept  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  (3) 
of  this  section:  and 

(5)  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary with  respect  to  occupational  accidents 
and  Injuries  and  the  agency's  program  under 
this  section.  Such  report  shall  Include  any 
report  Bubmitted  under  section  7903(e)  (3) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident a  summary  or  digest  of  reports  sub- 
mitted to  blm  under  subsection  (a)  (5)  of 
this  section,  together  with  bis  evaluations 
of  and  recommendations  derived  from  such 
reports.  The  President  shall  transmit  an- 
nually to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  report  of  the  activities  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  under  this  section. 

(C)  Section  7902(c)(1)  of  tlUe  5.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"agencies"  the  following:  "and  of  labor  or- 
ganlEatlons  representing  employees". 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  have  access  to 
records  and  reports  kept  and  filed  by  Fed- 
eral agencies  pursuant  to  subsections  (a) 
(3)  and  (5)  of  this  section  unless  those  rec- 
ords and  reports  are  specifically  required  by 
Executive  order  to  be  kept  secret  In  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  defense  or  foreign  pol- 
icy. In  which  case  the  Secretary  ahall  have 
access  to  such  information  as  will  not  Jeop- 
ardize national  defense  or  foreign  policy. 

■KSXAaCH    AND    ECLATED    ALTrVITiaS 

Sec.  30.  (a)  (1)  The  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  and  with  other  appro- 
priate Federal  departments  or  agencies,  shaU 
conduct  (directly  or  by  grants  or  contracts) 
research,  experiments,  and  demonstrations 
relating  to  occupational  safety  and  health, 
Including  studies  of  psychological  factors  in- 
volved, and  relating  to  innovative  methods, 
techniques,  and  approaches  for  dealing  with 
occupational  safety  and  health  problecos. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time  consult 
with  the  Secretary  in  order  to  develc^  spe- 
cific plans  for  such  research,  demonstrations, 
and  experiments  as  are  necessary  to  produce 
criteria,  including  criteria  Identifying  toxic 
substances,  enabling  the  Secretary  to  meet 
his  responsibility  for  the  formulation  of 
safety  and  health  standards  under  this  Act: 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare,  on  the  basis  of  such  research,  dem- 
onstrations, and  experiments  and  any  other 
Information  available  to  him.  shall  develop 
and  publish  at  least  annually  such  criteria 
as  wUl  effectuate  the  purpoee=  of  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  on  the  basis  of  such  reseshrcb, 
demonstrations,  and  expenments.  said  any 
other  Inforroatlon  available  to  him.  ahall  de- 
velop criteria  dealing  with  toxic  materials 
and  harmful  physical  agenu  and  substances 
which  will  describe  exposure  levels  that  are 
safe  for  various  periods  of  employment.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  exposure 
levels  at  which  no  employee  will  suffer  im- 
paired health  or  functional  capacities  or 
diminished  life  expectancy  as  a  result  of  his 
work  experience. 

(4)  The  Secreury  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  also  conduct  special  re- 
search, experiments,  and  demonstrations  re- 


lating to  occupational  safety  and  health  as 
are  necessary  to  explore  new  problems,  in- 
cluding those  created  by  new  technology  in 
occupational  solety  and  health,  which  may 
require  ameiiorauve  action  beyond  that 
which  Is  otherwise  provided  for  In  the  oper- 
ating provisions  of  this  Act,  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  alao 
conduct  research  Into  the  motivational  and 
behavioral  factors  relating  to  the  field  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Bdueation. 
and  Welfare,  in  order  to  comply  with  his 
responsibilities  under  paragraph  (3),  and  la 
order  to  develop  needed  information  regard- 
ing potentially  toxic  subetancea  or  harmftil 
physical  agents,  may  prescribe  regulations 
requiring  employers  to  measure,  record,  and 
make  reports  on  the  exposure  of  employees 
to  substances  or  physical  agents  which  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Educauon.  and  Welfare 
reasonably  believes  may  endanger  the  health 
or  safety  of  employees.  The  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  alao  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  such  programs  of  med- 
ical examinations  and  tests  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  determining  the  incidence  of  occu- 
pational Illnesses  and  the  susceptlbUlty  of 
employees  to  such  Illnesses.  Nothing  In  this 
or  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  or  require  medical  ex- 
amination, immunization,  or  treatment  for 
those  who  object  thereto  on  religious 
grounds,  except  where  such  is  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  the  health  or  safety  of 
others.  Upon  the  request  of  any  employer 
who  Is  required  to  measure  and  record  ex- 
posure of  employees  to  substances  or  physical 
agents  as  provided  under  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  furnish  full  financial  or  other  aaslst- 
ance  to  such  employer  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  any  additional  expense  Incurred  by 
him  In  carrying  out  the  measuring  and  re- 
cording as  provided  in  this  subsection. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon, 
and  Welfare  shall  publish  within  six  months 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  and  thereafter  as 
needed  but  at  least  annually  a  list  of  all 
known  toxic  substances  by  generic  family  or 
other  useful  grouping,  and  the  concentra- 
tions at  which  such  toxicity  la  known  to 
occur.  Be  shall  determine  following  a  written 
request  by  any  employer  or  authorized  rep- 
resentative of  employeea.  specifying  with 
reasonable  particularity  the  grounds  on 
which  the  request  Is  made,  whether  any  sub- 
stance normally  found  in  the  place  of  em- 
ployment has  potentially  toxic  effects  In  such 
concentrations  as  used  or  found:  and  shall 
submit  Bucb  determination  both  to  employ- 
ers and  affected  employees  as  aoon  as  possi- 
ble. If  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  determines  that  any  substance 
Is  potentially  toxic  at  the  concentrations  In 
which  It  is  used  or  found  In  a  plsoe  of  em- 
ployment, and  such  substance  Is  not  covered 
by  an  occupational  safety  or  health  standard 
promulgated  under  section  6.  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  Im- 
mediately submit  such  determination  to  the 
Secretary,  together  with  all  pertinent  criteria. 

(7)  Within  two  years  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  annually  thereafter,  the  Secretory 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  shall  con- 
duct and  ptibiish  industrywide  studies  of  the 
effect  of  chronic  or  low-level  exposure  to  In- 
dustrial materials,  processes,  and  stresaes  on 
the  potential  for  Illness,  disease,  or  loss  of 
functional  capacity  In  aging  adults. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  sutborlzad  to  make  inspec- 
tions and  question  employers  and  employeea 
as  provided  in  section  8  of  this  Act  in  order 
to  carry  out  his  funcUons  and  r«^>onslbUl- 
tles  under  this  section. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  contracts,  agreements,  or  other  arrange* 
ments  with  appropriate  public  agencies  or 
private  organizations  fCir  Uie  purpose  of  con- 
ducting studies  relating  to  his  responsibili- 
ties under  ttila  Act.  In  carrrlng  out  his  re- 
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•ponslbUlUea  untlflr  tliiji  subeecUon,  the  See- 
rei&iT  &haU  coopermt«  with  the  Secntanr 
or  He*ltb,  Education,  and  Weltare  Id  order  to 
kvoid  any  duplleatloo  of  effort*  under  thla 
sectloo 

(d)  Information  obtained  by  the  Secretary 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  this  section  shall  be  dissemi- 
nated by  the  Secretary  to  employera  and 
employees  and  organizations  thereof. 

I  e  1  The  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  under  thla 
Act  shall,  to  the  extant  feasible,  be  delegated 
to  the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  eetabUAhed 
by  section  22  of  thla  Act. 

TtuuormQ  ain>  bmplotkx  jdvckttos 
Bmc.  31.  {a>  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  and  with  other  appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies,  shall  con- 
duct, directly  or  by  granta  or  contructa  (1) 
education  programs  to  provide  an  adequate 
supply  of  qualified  personnel  to  carry  out  the 
purpoeee  of  thla  Act.  and  (3)  Informational 
programs  on  the  importance  of  and  proper 
use  of  adequate  safety  and  health  equip- 
ment. 

(b>  The  Secretary  Is  also  authorized  to 
conduct,  directly  or  by  granU  or  contracts, 
short-term  training  of  personnel  engaged  In 
wort  related  to  bla  responalblUtlea  under 
this  Act 

(c)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  (U  provide  for  the  eetabllsh- 
ment  and  supervision  of  programs  for  the 
education  and  training  of  employers  and 
employees  In  the  recognition,  avoid- 
ance, and  prevention  of  unsafe  or  un- 
healthful  working  conditions  In  employ- 
ments covered  by  this  Act.  and  (a>  oonault 
with  and  advise  employers  and  employees, 
and  organization*  representing  employers 
and  employees  as  to  effective  means  of  pre- 
venting occupational  Injuries  and  Ulneaaea. 

NATION AZ.  mSmrCTK  TO*  OCCOPATIOM*!.  BAF»rT 
AND   HEALTH 

3k:.  22.  (Bl  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion to  Bstabllsh  a  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  In 
order  to  carry  out  the  policy  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act  and  to  perform  the  func- 
tlons  of  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education. 
and  welfare  under  secUona  30  and  31  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  establlBhed  tn  the  De- 
pMtznent  of  Bealth.  Education,  and  Welfare 
a  Natlooal  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health.  The  Institute  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director  who  shall   be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  who  shall  serve  for  a  term  of  six  year* 
unleas  previously  removed  by  ttoe  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Ic>  The  Institute  is  authorised  to — 
~f\)  develop  and  establish  recommended  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  standards;  and 
(3>  perform  all  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of   Health,   Education,   and   Welfare   under 
sections  30  and  31  of  thla  Act. 

(d)  Upon  his  own  initiative,  or  upon  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Di- 
rector is  authorized  (1)  to  conduct  such  re- 
search and  experimental  programs  aa  he  de- 
termines are  necessary  for  the  developmsnt 
of  criteria  for  new  and  Improved  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  standards,  and  (3) 
after  consideration  of  the  remits  of  such  re- 
search and  experimental  programs  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  new  or  Improved 
occupational  safety  and  health  standard!. 
Any  occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ard recommended  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  immediately  be  forwarded  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  and  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Edocatlon.  and  Welfare. 


(6)  In  addition  to  any  authority  vested  in 
the  Laatltutlon  by  other  provlsloos  of  thla 
section,  the  Director,  in  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Institute,  li  authortaed  to — 

(1)  preacribe  such  rogulationa  as  deema 
neceesary  governing  the  manner  In  which  Its 
functions  shall  be  carried  out: 

(3)  receive  money  and  other  property  do- 
nated, bequeathed,  or  devised,  without  con- 
dition or  restriction  other  than  that  U  be 
uaed  for  the  purposes  of  the  Institute  and  to 
use.  sell,  or  otherwise  dlspoae  of  such  prop- 
erty for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  lU  funo- 
tlooa; 

<3)  receive  (and  use.  sell,  or  otherwlae  dla- 
poae  of.  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)). 
money  and  other  property  donated,  be- 
queathed, or  devlaed  to  the  Institute  with  a 
condition  or  restriction,  including  a  condi- 
tion that  the  Institute  use  other  ftmds  oS  the 
Institute  for  the  purpcseo  of  the  gift; 

(4)  in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  pet»onnel  aa  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section: 

(5)  obtain  the  services  of  expert*  and  ooD- 
aultanta  in  acoordanoe  with  Mm  provisions 
of  section  Sloe  of  tlUe  8,  United  Statea  Code; 

(fl)  accept  and  utilize  the  servloea  of  vol- 
untary and  noncompensat«d  peraoonel  and 
relmbune  them  for  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem,  an  authorized  by  section  6709 
of  tlUe  6.  United  States  Code: 

(7)  enter  into  oontiacts,  granu  or  other 
arrangements,  or  modifications  thereof  to 
carry  out  the  provUlona  of  this  section,  and 
such  oontrads  or  modltlcatlona  thereof  may 
be  entered  into  without  performance  or  other 
bonds,  and  without  regard  to  section  3700  of 
the  Revised  Statutee.  ae  amended  (41  U.a.C. 
5),  or  any  other  provialona  of  law  relating 
to  competitive  bidding: 

(B)  make  advance,  progreea.  and  other  pay- 
ments which  the  Director  deems  necesary 
under  this  title  without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3640  of  the  Revijied  Startutea. 
as  amended  (31  n.S  C.  539) ;  and 

(9)   make  other  necessary  expenditures. 

(fl  The  Director  shall  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  to 
the  President,  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  Institute 
under  this  Act,  which  ahall  Include  a  de- 
tailed statement  of  all  private  and  public 
funds  received  and  expended  by  It,  and  such 
recommendations  as  he  deema  appropriate. 

ORAirrS   TO   TSK   STATKS 

3«c.  33.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorised, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971. 
and  the  two  Bucoe«dlng  fiscal  years,  to  make 
grants  to  the  Statea  which  have  designated 
a  St»to  agency  under  aeotlon  IB  to  aaelxt 
them — 

(1 )  in  Identifying  their  needs  and  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  occupational  safety 
and  health. 

(2)  in  developing  State  plans  under  sec- 
tion 18.  or 

131  m  developing  plans  for — 

<Ay  estabUshtng  systems  for  the  collection 
of  Information  concerning  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  occupational  Injuries  and  dis- 
eases; 

(B)  Increasing  the  expertise  and  enforce- 
ment capabtUtes  of  their  personnel  engaged 
in  occupational  safety  and  health  programs; 
or 

(C>  otherwise  Improving  the  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  of  State  occupational 
safety  and  health  law*.  Including  standards 
thereunder,  consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
thla  Act. 

(bt  The  Secretary  Is  authorised,  during 
the  fl*cal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  yeara,  to  make  granU 
to  the  Statea  for  experimental  and  demon- 
stration projects  consistent  with  the  objec- 
tives set  forth  in  cabseotlon  (a)  of  thla  sec- 
tion. 


(c)  The  Governor  of  the  State  shall  des- 
ignate the  appropriate  State  agency  for  re- 
ceipt of  any  grant  made  by  the  Secretary 
under   this  section. 

(d)  Any  State  agency  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  desiring  a  grant  under 
thla  section  shall  submit  an  application 
therefor  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  ahall  review  the  appli- 
cation, and  shall,  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
approve  or  reject   such   application. 

(f )  The  Federal  share  for  each  State  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  secUon 
may  not  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  total 
cost  of  the  application.  In  the  event  the  Fed- 
eral share  for  all  States  under  either  auch 
subsection  Is  not  the  same,  the  dlffereucea 
among  the  SiAtes  shall  be  established  on  the 
baslfi  of  objective  criteria. 

(g)  The  secretary  la  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  the  States  to  assist  them  in  ad- 
ministering and  enforcing  programs  for  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  contained  In 
State  plans  approved  by  the  Secretary,  pur- 
suant to  secUon  18  of  this  Act.  The  Federal 
share  for  each  State  grant  under  thla  subsec- 
tion may  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
total  cost  to  the  State  of  such  a  program. 
The  last  sentence  of  aubeectlon  (fl  ahall  be 
applicable  In  determining  the  Federal  share 
under  this  subsection. 

(h)  Prior  to  June  30.  1973.  the  Secretary 
ahall.  after  consultation  with  the  Secretuy 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  transmit 
a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the  Con- 
grees.  describing  the  exper'ence  under  the 
grant  program  authortxed  by  this  section 
and  mf^fc^'^g  any  reoommendatlons  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

STATISTICS 

8«c.  34.  (a)  In  order  to  further  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  the  Secretary,  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  shall  develop  and  maintain  an 
effective  program  of  collection,  compilation, 
and  analysis  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  statistics.  Such  program  may  cover 
aU  employmenu  whether  or  not  subject  to 
any  other  provisions  of  this  Act  but  shall 
not  cover  employments  excluded  by  section 
4  of  the  Act.  The  Secretary  ahall  compile  ac- 
curate staUstlcs  on  work  Injuries  and  Ill- 
nesses which  shall  Include  all  disabling,  seri- 
ous, or  significant  injuries  and  lUnesees. 
whether  or  not  involving  loss  of  time  from 
work,  otheff  than  minor  Injuries  requiring 
only  first  aid  treatment  and  which  do  not 
Involve  medical  treatment,  lose  of  conscious- 
ness, restriction  of  work  or  motion,  or  trans- 
fer to  another  Job. 

(b)  To  carry  out  bis  duties  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  thU  section,  the  Secretary 
may— 

(1)  promote,  encourage,  or  directly  en- 
gage In  programs  of  studies,  information  and 
communication  concerning  occupational 
safety  and  health  statistics: 

(3)  make  granu  to  States  or  poliUcal  sub- 
divisions thereof  In  order  to  assist  them  in 
developing  and  administering  programs  deal- 
ing with  occupational  safety  uid  health 
statistics;  and 

(3)  arrange,  through  grants  or  contracU, 
for  the  conduct  of  such  research  and  inves- 
tigations as  give  promise  of  furthering  the 
objectives  of  this  section. 

(cl  The  Federal  share  for  each  grant  under 
subsection  (bt  of  this  section  may  be  up  to 
50  per  centum  of  the  State's  total  cost. 

(d>  The  Secretary  may.  with  the  consent 
of  any  State  or  political  subdivision  there- 
of, accept  and  use  the  services,  facilltlea,  and 
employees  of  the  agencies  of  such  State  or 
political  subdivision,  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement, In  order  to  assist  him  In  carry- 
ing out  bis  functions  under  this  section. 

re]  On  the  basis  of  the  records  made  and 
kept  pursuant  to  secUon  e(c)  of  this  Act. 
employers  sbaU  fUe  such  reporu  with   the 
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Secretary  as  he  shall  prescribe  by  regulation, 
as  necessary  to  carry  out  his  ftinctlons  under 
thla  Act. 

(f)  Agreements  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  States  pertaining  to  the  collec- 
tion of  occupatloual  safety  and  health  sta- 
tlstlca  already  in  effect  on  the  effective  dau 
of  this  Act  shall  remain  In  effect  until  super- 
seded by  ^aiiLs  or  contracts  made  under  this 
Act. 

AUDITS 

Sic.  35.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  a  pmnt  un- 
der this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  prescribe,  including 
records  which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and 
dlRposttlon  by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds 
of  such  grant,  the  total  coet  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  In  connection  with  which  such 
grant  is  made  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  under- 
taking supplied  by  other  sources  sjid  such 
other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effective 
audit. 

(h)  The  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  the 
Comptroller  Oeneiml  of  the  United  Statea.  or 
any  of  their  duly  authorir.ed  representatives, 
shall  have  access  for  the  purpose  of  audit 
and  examination  to  any  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  the  recipients  of  any 
grant  under  this  Act  that  are  pertinent  to 
any  such  grant. 

ANKTJAI,   KEPOST 

Sxc.  38.  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  convening  of  each  regular 
session  of  each  Congress,  the  Secretary  and 
the  Secretary  of  Bealth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  each  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
President  lor  transmittal  to  the  Congrsss  a 
report  upon  the  subject  matter  of  this  Act, 
tbe  progress  toward  achievement  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act.  the  needs  and  requirements 
In  the  field  of  occupational  safety  and  health, 
and  any  other  relevant  information.  Such  re- 
ports shall  Include  Information  regarding 
occupational  safety  and  health  standards, 
and  criteria  for  such  standards,  developed 
during  the  preceding  year;  evaluation  of 
standards  and  criteria  previously  developed 
under  this  Act,  defining  areas  of  emphasis 
for  new  criteria  and  standards;  an  evalua- 
tion of  the  degree  of  observance  of  appli- 
cable occupational  safety  and  health  stand- 
ards, and  a  summary  of  inspection  and  en- 
forcement activity  undertaken:  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  reae:ircb  activities  for  which 
results  have  been  obtained  under  governmen- 
tal and  nongovernmental  sponsorKhip;  an 
analysis  of  major  occupational  diseases: 
evaluation  of  available  control  and  measure- 
ment technology  for  hazards  for  which 
standards  or  criteria  have  been  developed 
during  the  preceding  year;  description  of  co- 
operative efforts  undertaken  between  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  other  interested  parties 
In  the  implementation  of  this  Act  during  the 
preceding  year;  a  progress  report  on  the  de- 
velopment of  an  adequate  supply  of  trained 
manpower  In  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
and  health.  Including  estimates  of  future 
needs  and  tbe  efforts  being  made  by  Oovem- 
ment  and  others  to  meet  those  needs;  list- 
ing of  all  toxic  pubstancea  In  Industrial  usage 
for  which  Isbellng  requirements,  criteria,  or 
standards  have  not  yet  been  Bstabllshed; 
and  such  recomraendatlotut  for  additional 
legislation  a«  are  deemed  necessary  to  protect 
the  safety  and  health  of  the  worker  and  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  this  Act. 

NATIONAL    COMMISSIOM    ON    ffTATT    WOSKICXN'S 
COMrKNOATION    LAWS 

Sec.  37.  (a)  (1)  Tbe  Congress  hereby  finds 
and  declares  that — 

(A)  the  vast  majurity  of  American  workers, 
and  their  families,  are  dependent  on  work- 
men's compenaation  for  their  basic  economic 
security  in  the  event  such  workers  suffer 
disabling  Injury  or  death  In  the  course  of 


their  employment:  and  that  the  full  pro- 
tection of  American  work'>rs  from  Job-related 
injury  or  death  requires  an  adequate, 
prompt,  and  equitable  system  of  workmen's 
compensation  as  well  as  an  effective  program 
of  occupational  health  and  safety  regula- 
tion; and 

(B)  In  recent  years  serious  questions  have 
been  raised  ooncemlng  tbe  fairness  and  ade- 
qtiacy  of  present  workmen's  -^mpensatlon 
laws  in  the  *lght  of  the  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  changing  nature  of  the  labor  force, 
increases  in  medical  knowledge,  changes  in 
the  hazards  associated  with  various  types  of 
employment,  new  technology  creating  new 
risks  to  health  and  safety,  and  Increases  In 
the  general  level  of  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living. 

(3)  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  au- 
thorise ai^  effective  study  and  objective  eval- 
uation of  State  workmen's  compensation 
laws  la  order  to  determine  if  such  laws  pro- 
vide an  adequate,  prompt,  and  equitable  sys- 
tem of  oompensatlon  for  Injury  or  death 
arising  out  of  or  in  the  course  of  employ- 
ment. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  National 
Commission  on  State  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Laws. 

(c)(1)  Tbe  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  shall  be  compoeed  of  fifteen 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
from  among  members  of  State  workmen's 
compensation  boards,  representatives  of  In- 
surance carriers,  business,  labor,  members  of 
the  medical  profession  having  experience  in 
Industrial  medicine  or  in  workmen's  compen- 
sation cases,  educators  having  special  exper- 
tise In  the  field  of  «-orkmen'8  compensation. 
and  representsUves  of  the  general  public.  The 
Secretary,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 
tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Commission. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Couuntaslon  ahall  not  affecrt  Its 
powers. 

(3)  The  President  shall  designate  one  of 
the  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  and  one 
to  serve  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission. 

(4)  Eight  members  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Commission  shall  oonsUtute  a 
quorum. 

(d)  (1)  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  shall  undertake  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  evaluation  of  State  work- 
men's compensation  laws  in  order  to  deter- 
nUne  if  such  laws  provide  an  adequate, 
prompt,  and  equitable  system  of  compensa- 
tion. Such  study  and  evaluation  shall  in- 
clude, without  being  limited  to,  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  (A)  the  amoimt  and  dura- 
tion of  permanent  and  temporary  disability 
benefiu  and  the  criteria  for  determining  the 
maximum  limitations  thereon,  (B)  the 
amount  and  duration  of  medical  benefits 
and  provisions  insuring  adequate  medical 
care  and  free  choice  of  physician,  (C)  the 
extent  of  coverage  of  workers,  including  ex- 
emptions based  on  numbers  or  type  of  em- 
ployment, (D)  standards  for  determining 
which  injuries  or  diseases  should  be  deemed 
compensable,  (E)  rehabilitation,  (F)  cover- 
age under  second  or  subsequent  injury 
funds.  (O)  time  limits  on  filing  claims,  (B) 
waiting  periods,  {I)  compulsory  or  elective 
coverage.  (J)  administration,  (K)  legal  ex- 
penses. (L.)  the  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  a  uniform  system  of  reporting  Informa- 
tion concerning  Job-related  Injuries  and  dis- 
eases and  the  operation  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation laws.  (M)  the  resolution  of  eon- 
Olct  of  laws,  extraterritoriality  and  slmUar 
problems  arising  from  claims  with  multi- 
state  aspects,  (N)  the  extent  to  which  pri- 
vate insurance  carriers  are  excluded  f^m 
supplying  workmen's  compensation  coverage 
and  the  desirability  of  such  exclusionary 
pracUoes,  to  the  extent  they  are  fotmd  to 
exist,    (O)    the  relationship  between  work- 


men's compensation  on  the  cme  hand,  and 
old-age.  disability,  and  survivors  insurance 
and  other  types  of  insurance,  public  or 
private,  on  the  other  hand,  <P)  methods  of 
Implementing  tbe  recommendations  of  tbe 
Commission. 

(3)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission shall  transmit  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Jul;  31.  1973. 
a  final  report  containing  a  detailed  staie- 
ment  of  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
Commission,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  it  deems  advisable. 

( e )  (  U  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  or,  on  tbe  authorization  of  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commission,  any 
Bubcommlttce  or  members  thereof,  may,  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provislona 
of  this  title,  hold  such  hearings,  take  such 
testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  as  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Commission  deems  advisable.  Any  member 
authorized  by  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Conunlsalon  may  administer  oaths  or  afflr- 
mauons  to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Workmen's  Compensation  Commission  or 
any  subcommittee  or  members  thereof. 

(2)  Each  department,  agency,  and  in- 
strumentality of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government,  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies, is  authorised  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Workmen's  Compensation  Com  mission, 
upon  request  made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman,  such  Information  as  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Commission  deema  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  Its  functions  under  this 
section. 

(f)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  r^ulatlons 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Commission,  the  Chairman  shall 
have  the  power  to — 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  tbe  compensation  of 
an  executive  director,  and  such  additional 
8ta.ff  personnel  aa  he  deems  necessary,  with- 
out r^ard  to  the  provisions  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
tbe  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchapter 
nz  of  chapter  S3  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  rates  not  tn  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  for  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  secUon  5333  of  such  title,  and 

(3)  procure  temporary  and  Intermittent 
services  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  authorized 
by  section  3109  of  title  S.  United  States  Code. 

ig)  The  Workmen's  Compenaation  Com- 
mission Is  authorised  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  Federal  or  State  agencies,  private  firms. 
Institutions,  and  Individuals  for  tbe  con- 
duct of  research  or  surveys,  the  preparation 
of  reports,  and  other  activities  necessary  to 
tbe  discharge  of  its  duties. 

(h)  Members  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Commission  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion for  each  day  they  are  engaged  In  the 
performance  of  their  duties  as  members  of 
tbe  Workmen's  Compensation  Commission 
at  tbe  dally  rate  prescribed  for  OS-18  under 
section  5333  of  title  6.  United  States  Code, 
and  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  other  neoessary  ex- 
penses incurred  by  them  In  the  performance 
of  their  duties  as  members  of  tbe  Workmen's 
Compensation  Commission. 

(U  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  aa  may  be  neceseary 
to  carry  out  the  provt.<dona  of  this  section. 

(J)  On  the  ninetieth  day  after  tbe  date 
of  submission  of  its  final  report  to  the  Pres- 
ident, the  Workmen's  Compensation  Com- 
mission shall  cease  to  exist. 

ECONOMIC     ASaXSTAirCK    TO    8ICAU.     BITSXNKSSZa 

Sbc.  38.  (a)  Section  7(b)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act.  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(l>  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  "paragraph  f  6 ) "  and  inserting  tn  Ueu 
thereof  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (5>  a  new 
paragraph   as  follows:    "(6)    to   make  such 
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loAOs  I  Cither  dlrecUy  or  In  eooperation  with 
banJu  or  other  lending  inailtuuons  through 
AgreemeniA  to  p&rtlcip&te  on  an  immMllate  or 
deferred  b&»U>  as  the  Administration  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
Asalat  any  amaU  business  concern  la  effect- 
tng  additions  to  or  alterations  in  the  equip- 
ment. faclUUes.  or  methods  of  operation  of 
such  business  In  order  to  comply  with  the  ap- 
plicable standards  promulgated  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  or  standards  adopted  by 
a  State  pursuant  to  a  plan  approved  under 
section  18  of  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1870.  if  the  Administration 
determines  that  such  concern  Is  Ukely  to 
suffer  substantial  economic  Injury  without 
assistance  under  this  paragraph." 

lb)  The  third  sentence  of  section  7(b)  of 
the  small  Business  Act.  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  Btrlklng  out  "or  (SI"  after 
"paragraph  i3>"  and  inserting  a  comma  fol- 
lowed by  "(5)  or  (6)""- 

<cl  SecUon  4(c)  (1)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
••7ibna)."  after  '■7tbn6>."- 

id)  Loans  may  also  be  made  or  guaranteed 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  section  7(b)(6) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act.  as  amended,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  203  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
of  1965.  as  amended. 

AODTTIOMAI.  aSStSTANT  SECarTART  or  LABOB 

SBC.  M.  la)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  April  X7. 
1M6  (60  Stat,  ftl)  as  amended  (39  U.S.C.  653) 
Is  amended  by — 

(U  striking  out  "four"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence or  such  section  and  inserting  In  lien 
thereof  "Ave":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence.  "One  of  such  AssUtant 
Secretaries  shall  be  an  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  OccupaUonal  Safety  and 
Health.". 

lb)  Paragraph  (30)  of  section  5315  of  title 
6.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "(4)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

AODinONAt.  POSmONS 

Sec.  30.  Section  510e(c)  Of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "and"  at  the  end 
of  paragraplk  t8); 

(3)  strUclng  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
parmgnph  (9)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  word  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  Immediately  after  para- 
graph (9)   the  following  new  paragraph: 

•(10)  (A)  the  Secretary  of  lAbor.  subject 
to  the  standards  and  procedures  prescribed 
by  this  chapter,  may  place  an  additional 
twency-flve  poelUons  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  in  GS-16.  17.  and  18  for  the  purposes  of 
carrying  out  his  responsibilities  under  th« 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1B70; 

"(B)  the  Occupational  Safety  and  He«lth 
Review  Commission,  subject  to  the  standards 
and  procedures  prescribed  by  thU  chapter. 
may  place  ten  positions  in  G3-16.  17.  and  18 
m  carrying  out  its  functions  under  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970." 

EMKKCSMCT    LOCATOa   BZACON5 

Skc.  31.  Section  601  of  the  PWderal  Avia- 
tion Act  o<  1968  Is  amended  by  inserting  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

"CKnCCKCT  LOCATOft  BEACONS 

"(di(l)  Except  with  respect  to  aircraft 
descrtbed  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  BUbsec- 
tlon,  minimum  standards  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  include  a  requirement  that 
emergency  locator  beacons  shall  be  In- 
stalled— 

"(A)  on  any  flxed-wlng,  powered  aircraft 
for  use  in  air  commerce  the  manufacture 
of  which  Is  completed,  or  which  Is  imported 
into  the  United  States,  after  one  year  follow- 
ing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection: 
and 


"(B)  on  any  ftxed-wing.  powered  aircraft 
used  in  air  commerce  after  three  years  fol- 
lowing such  date. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  apply  to  jet-powered  aircraft;  air- 
craft used  In  air  transportation  (other  than 
EUr  taxis  and  chArter  aircraft);  military  air- 
craft: aircraft  used  solely  for  training  pur- 
poeea  not  involving  Olghu  more  than  twenty 
miles  from  lu  base;  and  aircraft  used  for  the 
aerial  application  of  chemicals." 

STPABABIUTT 

Sec.  32.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act.  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance,  shall  be  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  this  Act.  or  the  application 
of  such  provision  to  persons  or  circumstances 
other  than  those  as  to  which  It  is  held  In- 
valid, shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

APPBOPaiATION 

Ssc.  33.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Act  for  each  fiscal 
year  such  sums  as  the  Congress  shall  deem 
necessary. 

ETfXCnVt   DATX 

See.  34.  Tbl*  Act  Shall  take  effect  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  after  the  dau  of 
Its  enactment. 

And  the  Bouse  agreed  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
tiue  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Cabi.  D.  PBBKma, 
EnrrK  Obzzn, 
FKANK  Thohpsom,  Jr.. 
John  H.  Dxnt. 

DOMtNXCK   V.    DaNZCLS. 
J&SCBB  O.  O'Haba, 
Adcostub  p.  Hawkins. 
Wna.iAM  D.  Poao, 
WnxiAM  D.  Hathawat. 
Lloth  Mzeds, 
Phuxip  Bubton. 
JoaKPH  M.  Qatoos. 

WlLLIAU    H     ATBES. 

Albebt  H.  Quze. 
John  N.  Ebunboih. 
Mabvin  L.  Esch. 

EDWIK    D.    E8U1.EMAN. 

WnxiAM  A.  Bmcza. 
Manageti  on  the  Part  of  the  Houae. 
Winston  PaotrrT, 
W.    B.    SaXBK. 
BlCHABO   S.   SCHWnKSB. 

Pma  H.  £>oMnncs:. 
Habbison  a.  Williams. 
Ralph  W.  Yabbobooch. 
JrNNiNcs  Randolph. 
Claiborns  Pell. 
Qatlobo  Nelson. 
Waltxb  F.  Mondalx, 
Thomas  F.   £acl«tom. 
Alan  Cbanstdn. 
Jacob  K.  Jatits. 
Uanagen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statxment 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  the  bli:  (S.  3193)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Laoor  to  set  standards  to  assure 
safe  and  healthful  working  conditions  for 
working  men  and  women,  to  assist  and  en- 
courage States  Co  participate  in  efforts  to 
assun>  such  working  conditions,  to  provide 
for  reaearch.  information,  education,  and 
training  in  the  Held  of  occupational  safety 
and  health,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanaUon  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
conferees  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  new  text  The  conference  report 
recommends  a  substitute  text  for  both  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  House  amendment.  Ex- 
cept for  mlnoi .  technical,  and  clarifying  dif- 


ferences, this  statement  describes  the  actions 
of  the  conferees  insofar  as  they  recommend 
changes  in  the  House  amendment. 

CONOBXSaiONAL   PXKDXNCa   AND   PUBPOBX 

The  findings  and  purposes  of  the  Senate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment  were  con- 
sistent but  the  House  provisions  were  more 
detailed.  The  Senate  receded 

DETINmoNS 

Under  tbe  Senate  bill  to  qualify  as  a  "na- 
tional consensus  standard".  Interested  par- 
ties had  to  reach  substantial  agreement  on 
lU  adoption  after  diverse  views  had  been 
considered.  Under  the  House  amendment,  a 
standard  qualified  If  In  the  process  inter- 
ested parties'  views  were  considered.  The 
House  receded. 

APPLicABttrrT  or  act 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  provide  coverage 
for  Guam.  The  Rouse  amendment  did.  A 
House  provision  excluded  from  coverage  any 
vessel  underway  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  landH.  The  House  receded  on  the  sec- 
ond point,  the  Senate  on  the  first. 

ETTZCT   OH    OTHSE   LAWS 

The  Senate  bill  aald  the  Act  should  not 
apply  to  working  conditions  with  respect  to 
which  other  Pedeml  agencies  exercise  statu- 
tory authority  affecting  occupational  safety 
and  health,  white  the  House  amendment 
excluded  employees  whose  working  conditions 
were  so  regulated-  The  House  language  had  an 
additional  exclusion  relating  to  employees 
whoise  safety  and  health  were  regulated  by 
state  agencies  acting  under  section  274  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954.  The  House 
receded  on  the  first  point;  the  Senate  receded 
on  the  second. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  safety  stand- 
ards under  any  law  administered  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (Walsh-Henly.  Service 
Contract  Act.  Construction  Safety  Act.  Arts 
and  Humanities  Act.  and  Longshore  Safety) 
would  be  superseded  when  more  effective 
standards  are  promulgated  under  this  Act. 
but  until  then  they  were  deemed  standards 
tuder  the  present  Act.  The  enforcement 
process  of  this  Act  was  thus  added  to  the  en- 
forcement procedures  of  those  other  Acta. 
The  House  amendment  repealed  and  re* 
sclnded  standards  under  the  Walsh-Healy. 
the  Service  Contracts,  and  tbe  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Acts.  All  construction  industry  em- 
ployers were  exempted  from  this  Act  and  the 
entire  industry  brought  under  the  Construc- 
tion Safety  Act.  That  Act  was  amended  to 
make  the  enforcement  provisions  of  this 
Act  applicable.  Unlike  the  Senate  bill  which 
left  the  hearing  of  contract  violation  cases 
with  the  Secretary,  the  House  amendment 
provided  the  hearing  of  such  cases  by  the 
Safety  and  Health  Commlsston.  The  House 
receded. 

The  conferees  Intend  that  the  Secretary 
develop  health  snd  safety  standards  for  con- 
struction workers  covered  by  Public  Law 
91-54  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that  law 
and  that  he  use  the  same  mechanisms  and 
resources  for  the  development  of  health  and 
safety  standards  for  all  the  other  construc- 
tion workers  newly  covered  by  this  Act.  In- 
cluding those  engaged  In  alterations,  repairs, 
painting  and/or  decorating. 

It  Is  understood  by  the  Conferees  that  in 
any  enforcement  procc«dlngA  brought  under 
either  this  Act  or  under  such  other  Acts,  the 
principle  of  collateral  estoppel  will  apply. 

DUmS  OP  EHPLOTKBS  AKD  XMPLOTCKS 

Employers'  Duties. — TTie  Senate  bill  re- 
quired workplaces  to  be  free  from  "recog- 
nised hazards".  The  House  amendment  re- 
quired such  places  to  be  free  from  "any 
baz:\rdB  which  are  readily  apparent  and  are 
causing  or  are  likely  to  cause  death  or  serious 
bodUy  harm."  The  House  provision  was 
adopted  with  the  Senate's  "recc^nlzed  hae- 
ard"  term  replacing  the  House's  "readily 
apparent  hazard." 
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Employees'  Duties. — Tlie  Senate  bill  re- 
quired each  employee  to  comply  with  occu- 
pational health  and  safety  standards  and  the 
rules,  regulations,  and  orders  issued  under 
This  Act.  The  House  amendment  had  no 
comparable  provision.  The  House  receded. 

THE    PIlOMrLGATION    OP    HEALTH    AND    aAFBTT 
STANOABDS 

Who  Should  PTomulgate. —The  Senate  bill 
provided  for  the  promulgation  of  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  sundards  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor.  The  House  amendment 
authorized  their  promulgation  by  a  National 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Board.  The 
House  receded. 

Interim  Standards — Procediirc. — Unless  It 
w;:s  determined  that  such  standards  would 
not  improve  safety  or  health,  both  versions 
of  the  bll!  required  the  earliest  practical 
promulgation  of  national  consensus  snd 
established  Federal  standards  and  permitted 
use  of  an  Informal,  shortened  rule-making 
procedure.  Two  years  were  permitted  In  the 
Senate  bill,  three  >-eara  In  the  House  amend- 
ment. Not  contained  In  the  House  amend- 
ment was  a  Senate  provision  for  the  promul- 
gation of  existing  proprietary  .<it«ndards  also 
by  a  shortened  rule-making  procedure  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years.  The  Senate  receded 
with  respect  to  the  Issuance  of  proprietary 
standards.  The  House  receded  as  to  the  time. 

Permanent  Standards — Procedure. — In  the 
procedures  provided  for  the  establishment 
and  promulgation  of  standards  (other  than 
those  mentioned  above)  there  were  many 
similarities  in  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment.  For  instance,  both  the  Secre- 
tary and  Board  were  permitted  to  l>egln  rule- 
making on  their  own  motion  or  on  the  basis 
of  petitions.  Some  of  the  procedural  differ- 
ences reeulted  mainly,  however,  from  the 
choice  of  the  respective  bodies  as  to  who 
should  do  the  rule-making.  The  chief  differ- 
ence iny  In  the  fact  that  the  procedure  for 
setting  standards  In  the  Senate  bill  was  the 
informal  rule-making  procedures  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  and  required  a 
bearing  only  If  It  was  requested.  The  proce- 
dure for  setting  standardB  under  the  House 
amendment  were  under  the  formal  rule-mak- 
ing procedures  also  provided  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  The  House  receded  on 
the  procedure  for  promulgating  standards. 

Once  It  was  decided  that  a  rule  should  be 
prescribed,  both  the  Secretary  (under  the 
Senate  bill)  and  tbe  Board  (under  the  House 
amendment)  were  permitted  to  appoint  an 
advisory  committee  to  make  recommenda- 
tions. The  Senate  bill  required  a  report  back 
from  the  advisory  committee  within  90  days, 
which  could  be  extended  to  270  days.  The 
House  amendment  established  the  normal 
time  to  be  270  days,  which  could  be  extended 
to  1  year.  3  months.  Both  versions  permitted 
the  Secretary  to  prescribe  a  shorter  period. 

Under  the  Senate  bUl.  the  Secretary  was 
required  to  publish  a  proposed  rule  promul- 
gating, modifying  or  remaking  a  safety  or 
health  standard  in  the  Federal  Register.  This 
publication  had  to  follo.^  within  60  days  the 
recommendation  of  an  advisory  committee 
or.  If  they  failed  to  report  back,  within  60 
days  of  the  time  set  b"  tbe  Secretary  for 
their  recommendations.  Publication  In  the 
Register  permitted  interested  persons  30  days 
to  submit  written  data  or  conunents  and  to 
ask  for  a  hearing.  Within  an  additional  30 
days  the  Secretary  was  required  to  publish 
any  standard  which  had  been  objected  to 
and  a  hearing  requested.  He  had  also  to  set 
a  time  and  place  for  a  hearing.  Sixty  days 
after  the  expiration  of  tbe  time  permitted 
for  ailng  written  data  or  comments,  or  60 
dsys  after  completion  of  the  bearing,  tbe 
Secretary  had  to  Issue  the  rule  or  determine 
that  a  rule  should  not  be  issued. 

Under  the  House  bill  within  4  months  after 
the  advisory  committee  had  made  Its  rec- 
ommendations (or  if  they  failed  to  do  so,  4 
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months  after  the  time  set  for  tbem  to  do  so) . 
the  Board  was  required  to  schedule  and  give 
notice  of  a  hearing  on  the  proposal  In  the 
Federal  Register. 

The  House  provided  for  issuance  of  the 
rule  promulgating,  modifying,  or  revoking 
the  standard  or  declining  to  do  so.  within 
60  days  following  completion  of  tJie  hearings 
where  an  advi&ory  committee  had  acted.  120 
days,  where  no  such  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed. All  Senate  provisions  as  to  proce- 
dure and  time  llmIt*tiona  were  retained. 

Effecttiv  Date. — Both  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment  permitted  tbe  Secre- 
tary or  the  Board,  respectively,  to  delay  the 
effective  date  of  a  new  standard  to  permit 
affected  employers  to  familiarize  themselves 
and  their  employees  with  Its  requirements. 
The  House  amendment  limited  that  possible 
delay  to  90  days.  The  Senate  bill  bad  no  such 
limitation.  The  Senate  receded. 

Development  of  Standards. — The  Senate 
bin  directed  tbe  Secretary  in  setting  stand- 
ards dealing  with  toxic  materials  or  harmful 
physical  agents  to  set  the  standard  which 
assures  that  no  employee  will  suffer  material 
Impairment  of  health  or  functional  capacity 
even  if  he  is  exposed  for  all  his  working  life. 
The  Senate  bill  also  provided  that  ( 1)  stand- 
ards shall  be  based  on  research,  demonstra- 
tions, experiments,  and  such  other  Informa- 
tion as  may  be  appropriate;  (2)  in  addition 
to  the  attainment  to  the  highest  degree  of 
health  and  safety  protection  to  the  employee, 
other  considerations  shall  be  the  latest  scien- 
tific dau  In  the  field,  the  feasibility  of  these 
standards,  and  experience  gained  under  this 
and  other  health  and  safety  standards  and 
(3)  whenever  practicable,  the  standard 
promulgated  shall  be  expressed  In  terms  of 
objective  criteria  and  of  the  performance  de- 
sired, llie  House  amendment  bad  no  com- 
parable provisions.  The  House  receded  with 
an  amendment  which  provides  that  employ- 
ers may  petition  for  a  temporary  variance 
from  an  occupational  health  or  safety  stand- 
ard If  they  are  unable  to  comply  with  a 
standard  for  the  following  limited  reasons: 
unavailability  of  professional  or  technical 
personnel  or  of  necessary  materials  or  equip- 
ment or  because  necessary  construction  or 
tUteratlon  of  facilities  cannot  be  completed 
in  time.  Economic  hardship  is  not  to  be  a 
consideration  for  the  qualification  for  a  tem- 
porary extension  order.  Employees  are  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  on  the  order.  Such  an  or- 
der may  be  Issued  for  a  maximum  period  of 
one  year  and  may  not  be  renewed  more  than 
twice. 

The  conference  agreement  also  permits  a 
variance  to  permit  an  employer  to  participate 
In  an  approved  expoiment  to  demonstrate 
or  validate  new  techniques  to  Improve  em- 
ployees safety. 

Standards — Labels  end  Wamtngs. — The 
Senate  bill  required  standards  requiring 
labels  and  other  warnings  to  appraise  em- 
ployees of  hazards,  symptoms,  treatments 
and  precautions,  etc.  The  House  amendment 
similarly  required  the  posting  of  labels  and 
warntngF  to  apprise  employees  of  the  exist- 
ence of  haeards  and  of  the  suggested  meth- 
ods of  avoiding  or  allevlatlns:  them.  Such 
labeling  and  warning  standards  were  also  di- 
rected by  the  Senate  bill  to  be  prescribed  for 
protective  equipment ,  control  proced ures. 
monitoring  methods,  and  medical  exanUna- 
tlona.  An  Informal  rule-matang  process  was 
permitted  for  modifying  such  labeling,  moni- 
toring, and  medical  examination  require- 
ments. The  House  amendment  contained  no 
comparable  provision.  The  House  reoeded. 

Both  versions  required  publication  of  the 
statement  of  reasons  why  an  adopted  rule 
would  better  effectuate  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  than  a  national  cotisensus  standard  with 
which  It  differs.  The  Senate  bill  required  a 
publication  of  the  statement  in  the  Federal 
Register.  The  House  required  Its  publication 
as  part  of  the  rule.  The  adopted  version  re- 


quires a  simultaneous  publication  of  the  rule 
and  the  Htstemeni. 

Emergency  Temporary  Standards. — Emer- 
gency temporary  standards  could  be  Issued 
under  either  version  of  the  bill  without  re- 
gard to  the  normal  rule-making  require- 
ments and  to  t&ke  Immediate  effect.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  permitted  such  issuances  where  grave 
danger  results  from  exposure  to  toxic  sub- 
stances, harmful  physical  agenu,  or  new 
hazards.  The  House  amendment  limited 
emergency  standards  to  toxic  substances,  or 
new  hazards  "resulting  from  the  Introduc- 
tion of  new  processes."  The  House  receded- 

Standards — Exemption,  Variance. — Both 
tbe  Senate  bill  and  tbe  House  amendment 
permitted  an  eraployer  limited  freedom  from 
a  standard  promulgated  under  the  Act  when 
he  provided  equally  safe  and  healthful  con- 
dition. The  Senate  bill  characterized  this  as 
a  "variance"  while  the  House  called  It  an 
"exemption."  The  Senate  term  prevailed. 

Standards — Pre-en/orcem«if  Review. — The 
Senate  bill  permitted  pre-enforcement  Judi- 
cal review  by  anyone  adversely  affected  by 
any  standard  In  his  local  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals provided  he  filed  within  60  days  after 
the  promulgation.  Pre-enforcement  review 
was  limited  by  the  House  amendment  to  the 
DC.  Court  of  Appeals  and  to  within  30  days 
of  issuance.  The  "substantial  evidence"  test 
was  the  basis  of  court  review  In  tbe  House 
amendment;  in  the  Senate  bill,  the  more 
vigorous  standards  generally  applicable  to 
review  of  rules  would  have  been  applicable. 
Review  In  the  local  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
the  use  of  the  "substantial  evidence"  test, 
and  a  60-day  limitation  on  the  appeal  time 
were  accepted  by  the  conferees. 

Delegation  of  Authority. — Under  tbe  Bouse 
amendment  the  Secretary  was  authorized 
to  delegate  his  Inspection  authority  to  other 
aeencies  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  or  to 
agencies  cf  the  States  with  their  permission. 
•The  Senate  bill  bad  no  such  provision.  The 
House  receded. 

Advisory  Committees — Memberships. — The 
House  amendment  made  tbe  appointment  of 
employer  and  employee  representatives  to 
Advisory  (Committees  mandatory  In  stand- 
ard-setting proceedings.  The  Senate  bill  did 
not .  The  Senate  receded. 

Advisory  Committees — Meetings. — ^TTie 

House  amendment  required  that  Advisory 
Committee  meetings  be  open  to  the  public. 
whereas  tbe  Senate  bill  did  not.  The  Senate 
receded. 

Sational  Advisory  Committee. — ^Tbls  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  that  tbe  National  Advisory 
Committee  should  have  twenty  members, 
the  House  amendment  provided  for  twelve. 
The  Senate  bill  specifically  provided  for  rep- 
resentation on  the  Committee  of  the  occu- 
pational safety  and  health  professions.  The 
House  amendment  did  not.  The  Bouse  lan- 
guage was  adopted  but  modified  to  provide 
for  representation  of  the  safety  and  health 
professions. 

INSPECTIONS,  INVESTIGATIONS,  AJC» 
BBCOSnKIKPINC 

/fupectiofu. — The  House  amendment  re- 
quired that  an  inspector's  entry  into  a  work- 
place be  permitted  "without  delay,"  which 
was  not  specified  in  the  Senate  bUl  The  Sen- 
ate bill  specified  that  the  inspector  could 
"privately"  question  employers,  owners, 
agents  and  employees,  the  House  amendment 
did  not.  The  Senate  receded  on  the  first 
point,  tbe  House  on  the  second.  Tbe  Senate 
receded  also  to  the  Rouse  on  its  version  of 
the  provision  aothoneing  compulsory  process 
for  wltneesea  and  the  production  of  evidence. 

Inspections — Record  Keeping. — The  Senate 
bin  permitted  the  Secretary  to  require  rec- 
ord-keeping not  only  to  insure  compliance 
but  also  for  tbe  collection  of  research  infor- 
mation. The  House  amendment  limited  bis 
authority  to  the  former  purpose  The  Bouse 
receded. 
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Self-lnsptction  and  Prt>teetion. — ^The  Sen- 
Kt*  bill  permitted  the  Secretary  to  require 
periodic  self-lnspecUons  b;  the  employer  and 
certiacatlon  of  Che  results.  There  was  do 
such  provL5ion  in  the  Hou6e  amendment.  The 
HouFo  receded,  with  an  nmentinient.  deleting 
the  lAHiruage  wliix  respect  to  the  certification 
of  results.  A  Senate  bill  provision,  without  a 
House  amendment  counterpart,  permitting 
the  Secretary  to  require  the  posting  of  no- 
tlcea  to  keep  employees  Informed  of  the  pro- 
tections of  the  Act.  was  retained. 

Employer  Reports. — A  Senate  bill  proTlslon 
without  a  counterpart  In  the  Hou*e  amend- 
ment permitted  the  Secretary  to  require  an 
employer  to  keep  records  and  make  reports 
on  'all  work-related  deaths,  injuries  and 
Illnesses."  The  House  receded  with  an  amend- 
ment limiting  the  reporting  requirement  to 
Injuries  and  Illnesses  other  than  of  a  minor 
nature,  with  a  specific  definition  of  what  is 
not  of  a  minor  nature. 

Employee  Expoture  Records. — The  Senate 
bill,  but  not  Che  Bouse  amendment,  re- 
quired the  recording  of  employee  exposures 
to  potentially  to«lc  or  harmful  materials  re- 
quired to  be  monitored  or  measured  under 
Sections  8  (standards I  or  19  (research).  The 
House  receded  with  an  amendment  which 
required  recording  only  of  those  substances 
required  to  be  monitored  or  measured  under 
Section  «. 

The  Seiute  bill  provided  and  the  Houre 
amendment  did  not.  for  employee  access  to 
the  monitoring  process  and  for  an  em- 
ployee's right  to  tw  notified  when  be  bad 
been  exposed  to  potentially  toxic  substanceb. 
The  House  receded  with  the  deletion  of  the 
word  ■■potenciaiJy." 

Information  Required  of  Employers. — 
Both  Che  Senate  bill  and  the  Rouse  amend- 
ment provided  th&c  the  federal  Information 
requirement  imposed  on  employers  be  as 
light  as  possible  with  duplication  kept  to  a 
minimum.  The  House  amendment.  In  addi- 
tion, placed  a  similar  stricture  on  State 
agencies  operating  under  this  Act.  The  Sen- 
ate receded. 

Labor-.Vanoj^Tncnt  Aid  of  Inspection. — 
The  Senate  bill  required  that  both  a  man- 
a^ment  and  an  employee  representative  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  accompany  ao  in- 
spector conducting  an  Infpection  of  th.e 
wen  kplace.  Where  there  la  no  employee  rep- 
resentative the  Senate  bill  required  consulta- 
tion with  a  reasonable  number  of  employees 
about  the  safety  In  the  workplace  Tbe  House 
amendment  did  not  require  such  an  oppor- 
tunity for  either  the  employer  or  the  em- 
ployee representative  but  provided  that  if 
the  employer  accompanied  the  Secretary 
during  the  conduct  of  an  in5pecrion  the  em- 
ployee repreeentattve  would  also  be  given 
the  opportunity.  The  Rouse  receded  with  the 
understanding  that  the  provision  In  Itself 
does  not  confer  authority  on  the  Secretory 
to  prescribe  regulations  with  respect  to  rep- 
resentation questions  in  a  collective  bargain- 
ing context. 

Special  Jn.*pections.—A  special  inspection 
was  reqtilred  by  the  Senate  bill  as  soon  as 
practicable  where  an  employee  alleges  the 
violation  of  a  standard  in  writing,  and  the 
Secretary  finds  probable  cause  that  a  viola- 
tion exists.  In  case  of  a  refusal  to  conduct 
an  inspection  or  if  any  Inspection  results 
In  a  finding  that  no  violation  exists,  a  noti- 
fication of  that  decision  must  be  provided 
the  employee  in  writing.  The  House  re- 
ceded. Where  during  any  Inspection  or  prior 
to  a  scheduled  inspection  an  employee  al- 
leges a  violation  In  writing,  the  Senate  bill 
required  a  written  explanation  of  a  negative 
finding.  An  informal  review  process  was  In 
the  latter  instance  also  provided  for.  There 
were  no  comparable  provisions  In  the  House 
amendment.  The  Bouse  receded  with  amend- 
ments requiring  the  employer  to  be  given 
notice  of  the  request  for  an  inspection  and 
deleting  the  requirement  that  failure  to 
And  a  violation  be  explained  in  writing. 


crr*TiONs  roa  violations 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  If.  upon 
Inspection  or  Investigation,  the  Secretary  or 
his  authorized  representative  "determines" 
that  an  employer  has  violated  mandatory 
requirements  under  the  Act,  he  shall  "forth- 
with" issue  a  citation.  The  House  amend- 
ment provided  that  if  on  the  basis  of  an  In- 
spection or  Investigation  the  Secretary  "be- 
lieves" that  an  employer  has  violated  such 
requirements,  he  shall  issue  a  citation  to 
the  employer.  The  conference  report  pro- 
vides that  if  the  Secretary  "believes"  that 
an  employer  has  violated  such  requirements 
be  shall  Issue  the  citation  with  reasonable 
promptness.  In  the  absence  of  exceptional 
circumstances  any  delay  is  not  expected  to 
exceed  73  hours  from  the  time  the  violation 
is  detected  by  the  inspector. 

The  Senate  bill  Icept  separate  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  Issuance  of  tbe  citation 
from  those  with  respect  to  the  imposition 
of  penalties  for  violations.  The  House  amend- 
ment combined  proposed  penalties  with  the 
issuance  of  the  citation.  The  conference  re- 
port follows  the  provisions  of  tbs  Senate  bill 
*n  this  respect. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  notice  In 
lieu  of  citations  In  de  minimis  cases.  The 
House  amendment  did  not  require  a  cita- 
tion In  de  minimis  cases.  The  conference  re- 
port follows  Che  provtatons  of  the  Senat« 
biU. 

The  House  amendment  permitted  a  cita- 
tion to  be  Itsued  no  later  than  90  days  fol- 
lowing tbe  occurrence  of  a  violation.  There 
was  no  comparable  Senate  provision.  The 
Huuse  receded 

Both  versions  required  the  posting  of 
citations  at  or  near  the  place  of  violation,  but 
the  Senate  bill  expressly  provided  that  post- 
ing regulations  should  be  Issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  conference  report  contains  tbe 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

The  House  ajnendment  prohibited  Issu- 
ance of  a  citation  more  than  three  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  any  violation.  The 
Senate  bill  had  no  such  statute  of  limita- 
tions. The  Senate  receded  with  an  amend- 
ment changing  the  three  months  to  six 
months. 

Under  tbe  Senate  bill  tbe  Secretary  had  to 
notify  the  employer  within  a  reasonable  time 
after  a  citation  of  tbe  amount  of  a  penalty. 
The  employer  bad  to  give  notloe  of  his  In- 
tention lo  contest  the  citation  or  penalty 
with  fifteen  days  of  tbe  notice  or  the  penalty 
was  to  be  final.  Under  the  House  amendment 
the  employer  had  similar  rights.  He  was  to 
notify  the  Secretary  of  bis  intention  to  ap- 
peal. Tbe  Secretary  was  to  nocify  the  Appeals 
Commission  which  bad  to  give  him  a  hear- 
ing. The  House  receded. 

The  Senate  bill  specified  procedures  to  be 
followed  when  there  was  a  failure  to  cor- 
rect a  violation  within  tbe  time  provided  m 
a  citation.  The  House  amendment  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  House  receded. 

The  Senate  bill  gave  employees  the  right 
to  appeal  the  time  allowed  for  abatement 
of  a  violation  and  provided  that  the  CommU- 
Bicin  should  prescribe  rules  of  procedure  giv- 
ing employees  the  opportunity  to  participate 
as  parties.  The  House  amendment  restricted 
the  right  of  appeal  in  such  cases  to  tbe  em- 
ployer. Tbe  House  receded  with  an  amend- 
ment which  provides  that  the  employer  shall 
have  a  right  to  reopen  tbe  proceedings  for 
a  re-bearlng  in  the  event  It  Is  impossible  to 
comply  with  tbs  abatement  requirements 
witblQ  the  period  provided  for  in  tbe  clta- 
Uon. 

xcDiciAi.  ntoaczDUfcs 
Both  tbe  Senate  blU  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  for  Judicial  review  of 
Commission  decUlons.  The  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided appeal  rights  to  any  person  adversely 
affected  or  aggrieved  by  an  order  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  Hotue  amendment  limited  ap- 
peal rights  to  the  employer  and  the  Secre- 
tary.  The   House   amendmenc   provided    for 


Judicial  review  In  tbe  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  circuit  where  the  violation  occurred  or 
where  the  employer  bad  his  principal  office. 
The  Senate  bill  also  permitted  review  In  the 
DC.  Court  of  Appeals.  The  House  receded. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  all  Commission  or- 
ders t>ecame  final  fifteen  days  after  Issuance 
unless  stayed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals.  Under 
the  House  amendment  the  fiUng  of  a  peti- 
tion for  re%'iew  automatically  stays  a  Com- 
mission order  The  Senate  bill,  but  not  the 
House  amendment,  permitted  uncontested 
orders  of  the  Commission  to  be  entered  as 
orders  of  the  Court  of  Appeals.  The  Bouse 
receded  with  an  amendment  providing  for 
the  finality  of  Commission  orders  thirty  days 
after  issuance  unless  stayed  by  the  court. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  assessment  of 
penalties  In  contempt  proceedings  to  enforce 
a  Court  of  Appeals  decree.  Tbe  House  bill 
bad  no  comparable  provision.  The  House 
receded. 

The  Senate  bill  did  not  contain  a  provi- 
sion which  was  In  the  House  amendment  au- 
thorizing a  district  court  suit  to  collect  civil 
penalties.  The  Senate  receded. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  administra- 
tive action  to  obtain  relief  for  an  employee 
discriminated  against  for  asserting  rights  un- 
der this  Act.  Including  reinstatement  with 
back  pay.  The  House  bill  contained  no  pro- 
vision for  obtaining  such  administrative 
relief:  rather  it  provided  civil  and  criminal 
penalties  for  employers  who  discriminate 
against  employees  in  such  cases.  With  reject 
to  the  first  matter,  the  House  receded  with 
esi  amendment  making  apeclflc  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  district  courts  for  proceedings 
brought  by  the  Secretary  to  restrain  viola- 
tions and  other  appropriate  relief.  With  re- 
spect to  tbe  second  matter  dealing  with  civil 
and  criminal  penalties  for  employers,  tbe 
House  receded. 

OCCCTPATIONAL    SArCTT    AND    HEALTH    APPEALS 
COMMISSION 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Re- 
view Commission  in  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Appeals 
Commission  In  the  House  amendment  are 
composed  of  three  members  In  each  Instance, 
with  terms  under  the  Senate  bill  of  five  years 
and  under  the  House  amendment  of  six 
years.  In  other  respects,  though  differing  in 
actual  lanRuaf^e.  both  bills  were  alike  in  legal 
effect.  With  respect  to  the  terms  of  office  the 
Senate  receded.  But  In  the  other  respects, 
tbe  conference  report  uses  tbe  language  in 
tbe  Senate  bill. 

The  Senate  bin  provided  that  all  members 
of  the  Appeals  Oomml^ion  were  to  receive 
the  same  salary  at  Executive  Level  4.  The 
House  amendment  gave  the  Chairman  a 
higher  salary  at  Executive  Level  3.  The  Sen- 
ate receded.  The  House  amendment  provided 
that  tbe  Commlsaton  might  appoint  hearing 
examiners  without  regard  to  any  statutory 
limitations  on  grades  as-16  and  above  The 
Senate  receded. 

psocsDomas  to  cooKTvaAcr  immimknt 

OAHCESS 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
to  seek  a  court  order  to  remove  or  correct  an 
inmilnent  danger  and  require  the  withdrawal 
of  endangered  persona  other  than  "those 
necessary  to  correct  the  danger,  maintain  the 
operating  capacity  of  a  continuous  process 
operation  or  permit  a  safe  and  orderly  shut- 
down." The  Senate  bill  contained  no  limita- 
tion on  tbe  duration  of  such  a  temporary 
restraining  order,  although  the  lO-dsy  limit 
m  tbe  F.R.CJ*.  was  applicable.  The  Senate 
blU  permitted  the  Secretary  to  Issue  an  ad- 
ministrative imminent  danger  shutdown  or- 
der where  there  was  insufflclenc  time  to  ob- 
tain a  court  order.  The  House  amendment 
autboriised  the  Secretary  to  seek  court  orders 
to  restrain  conditions  or  practices  which 
caused  imminent  dangers.  A  temporary  re- 
straining order  under  the  House  amendmenc 
was  to  remain  In  effect  only  five  days    The 
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House  amendment  contained  no  provision 
permitting  the  Secretary  to  Issue  an  adminis- 
trative Imminent  danger  order.  Tbe  Senate 
receded  with  an  amendment  adopting  with 
minor  changes  the  limitations  on  court  au- 
thority mentioned  in  the  quotation  above. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  that  if  the  Secre- 
tary arbitrarily  or  caprlclotisly  failed  to  Issue 
or  seek,  an  Imminent  danger  order,  employ- 
ees might  seek  a  writ  of  mandamus  against 
blm.  The  House  amendment  provided  that 
where  the  Secretary  unreasonably  failed  to 
seek  an  order  an  employee  Injured  thereby 
might  bring  an  action  for  damages  in  the 
Court  of  Claims.  The  House  receded. 
'  The  House  amendment  provided  that 
where  an  injunction  was  issued  the  court 
must  set  a  sum  for  tbe  payment  of  damages 
If  tbe  Injunction  is  eventually  found  to  have 
been  in  error.  There  was  no  comparable  pro- 
vision in  tbe  Senate  bill.  The  Bouse  receded. 
BSpaxBENTATioH  IN  crvn.  litigatiom 
The  Senate  bill  and  tbe  House  amendment 
contained  comparable  provisions  for  the  So- 
licitor of  labor  to  appear  for  and  represent 
the  Secretary  In  any  civil  litigation  brought 
under  the  Act,  but  the  House  amendment 
unlike  the  Senate  bill  made  specific  reference 
to  the  Attorney  General's  authority  to  repre- 
sent tbe  United  States  in  tbe  Court  of  Claims. 
The  Senate  receded-  The  conferees  expect 
that  the  Solicitor  of  Labor  will  represent  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  proceedings  before 
the  Review  Commission. 

OONrmCNTIALITT  OF  TaAOX  SXCBTTS 

Provision  was  made  in  both  versions  of 
the  bill  for  the  protection  of  trade  secreta. 
The  House  amendment  provided  that  In 
proceedings  arising  under  tbe  Act  such  In- 
formation should  be  presented  off  tbe  pub- 
lic record  and  preserved  separately.  Tbe  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  that  the  court  or  the  Sec- 
retary should  is^ue  appropriate  orders  to 
preserve  confidentiality.  The  House  receded. 

VAKlATIONa,    TOLnUNCBS    AND    KXEMPTJONB 

Both  bills  provided  that  variations,  toler- 
ances and  exemptions  shall  not  be  in  effect 
more  than  six  months  without  notification 
to  employees  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing. In  addition,  the  House  bill  also  pro- 
vided that  variations,  tolerances,  and  ex- 
emptions may  not  be  granted  In  the  first  In- 
stance without  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing.  The  Senate  receded. 

mtALTOS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  there  shall 
be  asseased  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
ftl.000  for  each  violation.  The  House  amend- 
ment was  similar  unless  the  violation  was 
determined  not  to  be  of  a  serious  nature  In 
which  case  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  trOOO 
was  discretionary.  Tbe  Senate  bill  provided 
for  civil  penalties  of  not  more  than  CLOOO 
tor  each  day  in  which  an  Imminent  danger 
order  or  final  order  of  tbe  Commission  was 
violated.  The  Hotise  amendment  also  pro- 
vided for  a  penalty  of  up  to  11.000  for  each 
day  In  which  an  order  which  has  become 
final  was  violated.  The  Senate  receded  on 
each  point. 

Both  bills  permitted  mitigation,  oom- 
promlse,  or  settlement  of  penalties.  The 
House  amendment  required  publication  In 
tbe  Federal  Register  whenever  the  Secretary 
mitigated,  compromised,  or  settled  any  pen- 
alty. Both  bills  contained  similar  provisions 
which  specify  the  factors  to  be  considered  in 
assessing  a  penalty  The  Senate  receded. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  cnnUnal  penalties 
for  wilful  violations  (not  more  than  110,000 
and/or  six  months  doubled  after  first  con- 
viction). The  House  amendment  provided 
for  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to  •10,000  for  wilful 
or  repeated  violations.  The  Senate  receded 
on  civil  penal  Ues  and  the  House  receded 
on  criminal  penaltlea  with  an  amendmenc 
which  requires  that  tbe  wilful  violation  of 


the  atAndard  or  the  rule,  regulation  or  order 
result  in  death  to  an  employee,  for  tbe  em- 
ployer to  be  subject  to  tbe  crimlnnl  penalties 
provided  In  the  subsection. 

Tbe  House  amendment  provided  no  penal- 
ty for  giving  advanced  notice  of  any  Inspec- 
tion to  be  conducted  under  the  Act.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  provided  a  fine  not  to  exceed  VLOOO 
Rhd  imprlfonment  for  not  more  than  six 
months  or  both  for  giving  advanced  notice. 
The  Bouse  receded. 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  pro- 
viding penalties  for  false  statements,  repre- 
sentations, or  certifications.  Tbe  House 
amendment  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. Tbe  House  receded. 

Both  bills  provided  identical  penalties  for 
any  person  who  assaults,  intimidates,  or  in- 
terferes with  federal  investigators  and  In- 
spectors in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
though  the  bills  took  different  approaches. 
The  Senate  bill  extended  to  such  investi- 
gators and  inspectors  the  basic  statutory  pro- 
tection contained  in  section  1114  of  Title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code.  Tbe  House  amend- 
ment set  forth  tbe  prohibited  activities  and 
the  penalties  In  tbe  Act.  Tbe  Conference  Re- 
port contains  tbe  language  of  tbe  Senate  bill 
to  which  has  been  added  language  from  the 
House  amendment  providing  that  a  person 
who  kills  a  person  while  engaged  In  or  on 
account  of  the  performance  of  bis  duties 
under  the  Act  shall  be  punished  by  Imprison- 
ment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life. 

The  Senate  bill,  unlike  the  Bouse  amend- 
ment, did  not  specifically  provide  a  penalty 
for  violation  of  posting  requirements.  Tbe 
Senate  receded. 

Tbe  Bouse  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion specifying  the  factors  to  be  considered 
in  the  assessment  of  penalties.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded with  an  amendment  which  struck 
from  the  provision  specified  authority  for 
tbe  Commission  to  collect  the  penalties  as 
wel!  as  to  assess  them. 

Tbe  House  amendment,  unlike  the  Senate 
bill,  contained  a  provision  setting  forth 
certain  factors  under  which  a  serious  viola- 
tion shaU  be  deemed  to  exist.  Tbe  Senate 
receded- 

8TAT*   JtnUSDICnoN    AND   BTATS   PLANS 

Both  versions  of  tbe  bill  provided  for  court 
review  of  a  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  reject 
or  withdraw  approval  of  a  State  plan.  The 
Senate  bill  applied  a  "substantial  evidence" 
standard  of  review  and  the  House  amendment 
applied  an  "arbitrary  and  capricious"  stand- 
ard. The  House  receded. 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  allowed  agree- 
menu  between  the  Secretary  and  a  State 
whereby  the  State  could  continue  enforce- 
ment of  its  health  and  safety  standards  pend- 
ing final  action  on  the  State  plan.  TTie  Sen- 
ate bill  limited  such  agreements  to  stand- 
ards which  were  not  in  conflict  with  Federal 
standards.  Tbe  Senate  bill  alBo  provided  tbat 
a  State  standard  which  was  more  stringent 
than  a  Federal  standard  was  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  In  conflict  with  that  Federal 
standard.  The  Senate  receded. 

noERAL  AOXNCT  SArXTT  PaOOaAMB  AND 

aXSPOHStBXLZTIXS 

Annual  reports  to  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  progress  of  Federal  agency  safety 
programs  were  required  in  both  tbe  Bcnate 
bill  and  the  House  amendment.  Tbe  Ssn- 
ate  bill  specified  that  the  President  ahould 
forward  to  the  Congress  a  summary  or  digest 
of  tbe  reports  submitted  to  him  by  tbe  Sec- 
retary, whereas  the  House  bill  required  the 
President  to  submit  a  report  of  the  activities 
of  Federal  agencies  In  this  regard.  Tbe  Senate 
receded. 

KESXAXCR    AND    EXLATED    ACIIVIIIXS 

Both  blUs  required  tbe  Secretary  of  HEW 
to  consult  with  the  Seccetary  of  Labor  to  de- 
velop a  research  plan  In  order  to  develop 
criteria  to  assist  In  setting  standards.  The 


Senate  bin  specified  that  criteria  dealing 
with  toxic  materials  and  harmful  physical 
agents  should  l>e  developed  to  demonstrate 
the  exposure  levels  at  which  the  worker 
would  experience  no  impairment  of  bealtb 
function  or  life  expectancy,  whereas  tbe 
Botise  bill  did  not.  The  House  amendment 
required  annual  publication  of  tbe  criteria 
developed  by  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  whereas 
the  Senate  bill  did  not.  The  House  receded  on 
these  provisions  with  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire tbe  development  of  such  criteria  deal- 
ing with  toxic  materials  and  harmful  physical 
agents  and  substances  which  will  describe 
exposure  levels  that  are  safe  for  various  pe- 
riods of  employment,  Including  tnit  not  lim- 
ited Co  the  exposure  levels  at  which  no  em- 
ployee win  suffer  Impaired  health  or  func- 
tional capacity  or  diminished  life  expectancy 
as  a  result  of  his  work  experlenoe. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  for  research  purposes  to  establish 
medical  examinatloiis  for  such  employees  and 
to  require  any  employer  to  measure,  monitor, 
and  make  reports  on  the  exposure  of  his 
employees  to  potentially  toxic  or  harmful 
agents.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  on  the 
request  of  any  such  employer  the  Secretary 
was  required  to  deflvy  tbe  added  coet  In- 
curred by  tbat  employer.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  House  receded 
with  tbe  imderstandtng  that  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  pursuant  to 
this  Dubsectlon  requiring  employer  measure- 
ment, recording  and  reporting  will  be  limited 
to  those  instances  in  which  there  is  a  reason- 
able probability  of  developing  information 
on  toxic  substances  or  harmful  physical 
agenta. 

Tbe  Houae  amendment  authorized  appro- 
priations of  such  sums  as  Congress  deems 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  purchase  monitoring  equipment  for  all 
employers  required  by  any  standard,  rule 
or  regulation  to  measure  the  exposure  of 
employees  to  unhealthy  envlrorunents  for  the 
protection  of  the  employee  and  to  establish 
compliance  with  such  standards,  rules  or 
regulations.  There  was  no  comparable  Sen- 
ate provision.  The  House  receded. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  tbe  Hou&e  amend- 
ment required  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  pub- 
lish on  an  annual  basis  a  list  of  toxic  sub- 
stances. The  Senate  bill  required  only  the 
publication  of  those  toxic  substances  which 
are  "used  or  found  in  the  work  place"  where- 
as tbe  House  amendment  did  not  contain 
such  a  limitation.  The  Senate  receded. 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  Bouse  amend- 
ment provided  for  the  determination  of  tox- 
icity when  requested  by  any  employer  or  em- 
ployee The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  make  such  a  determina- 
tion on  "written  request"  which  specified 
with  "reasonable  particularity"  the  grounds 
on  which  tbe  request  was  being  made.  Under 
the  Senate  bill.  If  toxicity  was  determined 
and  no  applicable  standard  was  in  effect. 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  to  t>e  so  advised. 
There  was  no  such  requirement  in  tbe  House 
amendment-  Further,  under  the  Bouse 
amendment,  the  determination  of  toxicity 
wfc*  to  be  made  by  the  Board  and  there  was 
no  requirement  tbat  the  reque«t  l>e  partlcu- 
larleed  or  in  writing.  The  House  receded  on 
these  provisions. 

Tbe  Senate  bill  required  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  to  conduct  and  publish  annually  indus- 
trywide studies  of  the  effects  of  chronic  and 
low  level  exp-Dsure  to  Industrial  materials, 
processes,  and  streasee  on  the  potential  for 
Illness,  disease,  or  loes  of  functional  capac- 
ity m  aging  adults.  There  was  no  oomparable 
Bouse  Provision.  The  Houae  receded. 

NATIONAL    INSTTTTmr 

The  Senate  bill  directed  the  delegation  of 
HEW  functions  where  feasible  to  a  National 
Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Bealth 
established  by  tbe  Senate  blU.  There  were  no 
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comparable  provlaloiu  in  tb«  HmiMi  amend- 
m«ac.  The  Conrerence  agreement  provides 
for  tbe  craatloQ  of  the  National  Institute  aud 
requlree  tbe  delegation  provided  for  In  tbe 
Senate  blU. 

STATIBTICS 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  provided  for  the 
collection,  compilation  aud  publlabing  of 
occupational  safety  and  health  staUsttcs. 
Tbe  HouM  amendment  but  not  the  Senate 
bin  authorized  such  efforu  for  all  employ- 
ments whether  or  not  they  were  covered  by 
this  Act.  so  long  as  they  are  included  within 
the  geographical  authority  of  the  Act.  The 
Senate  receded  with  an  amendment  to  re- 
quire tbe  Secretary  of  Labor  to  consult  with 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  m  the  carrying  out  of 
this  etatisUcal  program,  and  specifying  the 
types  of  injuries  on  wblcb  statlsUcs  must 
be  collected. 

The  Hou4e  amendment  but  not  the  Senate 
bin  explicitly  provided  that  any  existing 
aereemcnts  between  tbe  Labor  Department 
and  the  States  for  the  collection  of  statistics 
remain  In  effect  until  superseded  by  new 
arrangements  under  this  Act.  The  Senate 
receded. 

Aunrrs 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  authorized  tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  reqtUre  grantees  under 
the  Act  to  maintain  such  records  and  ac- 
counts as  deemed  aeccr&sary.  The  Senate  bill 
but  not  tbe  Bouse  amendment  provided  the 
same  authority  to  the  Secretajy  of  HEW. 
The  House  receded. 

Both  versions  of  the  bill  required  all  grant- 
ees to  provide  access  to  their  booXs  and  rec- 
ords to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Comp- 
troller General.  Tbe  Senate  bill  also  provided 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  with  such  access.  Tbe 
House  receded- 

COMMISStOM    ON    WOBXlfSN'S    COHPZHEATION 
LAWS 

The  Senate  bill  eatabUsbed  a  National 
Commission  on  State  Worlnnen's  Compensa- 
tion Laws  to  undertake  an  effective  study 
and  objective  evaluation  of  State  Workmen's 
Cj^mpensatlon  laws.  The  Commission  was  re- 
quired to  report  Its  findings,  conclusions  and 
recommendations  to  the  President  and  tbe 
Congress  no  later  than  February  1.  1972.  The 
House  receded  with  an  amendment  changing 
tbe  reporting  date  to  July  31.  1973. 

AOOmoKAL    ASSISTANT    SECaZTAaT    Or    LABOB 

Tbe  Senate  bill  provided  for  an  additional 
AssistAnt  Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  known  as 

tbe  "Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  for  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health."  Tbe  House 
amendment  did  not.  Tbe  House  receded. 

ADDrnONAL    POSITIONS 

To  carry  out  responsibilities  under  tbe  Act 
tbe  Senate  blU  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment pro^-lded  for  additional  supergradc  po- 
sitions for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Review  Commission.  The  House  receded. 

CMiaCEIfCT     LOCATOa     BKACOMS 

Tbe  Senate  bill,  but  not  the  House  amend- 
ment, amended  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  to 
require  emergency  locator  beacons  on  air- 
craft. The  House  receded. 

Vtft/CiVIK   DATK 

The  conference  agreement  provides  that 
the  Act  should  take  effect  120  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  as  provided  in  the  House 
amendment  rather  than  In  30  days  after  the 
enactment  as  provided  in  the  Senate  bill. 
xm-K 

Tbe  conference  adopted  tbe  title  contained 
in  the  House  bill  which  reads  as  followi: 
"An  Act  to  assure  safe  and  healthful  work- 
ing conditions  for  working  men  and  women; 
by  autborljclng  enforcement  of  the  stand- 
ards developed  under  the  Act;  by  ssslstlng 
and  encouraging  tbe  States  m  their  efforts 
to  assure  safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions;  by  providing   for  research,  informa- 


tion, education,  and  training  In  tbe  Qeld  of 
occupational  safety  and  health;  and  for  other 
purposes." 

Cabl  D.   Pcbkins. 

Edith  OasEN. 

Prank   Thompson.   Jr., 

John  B.  Dent. 

DOHXNICX    V.    Damuls, 

Jasocs  O.  CHaka, 

Augustus  P.  Hawxikb. 

WnXXAM   D.   PORD. 
WOXXAM  D.  Hathawat. 
Llotd  SSeess. 
Philuf  Burton, 
JosxpR  M.  GATOoa. 

WCLLlAM    H.    ATRIS. 

Albert  H.  Qtna. 
John  n.  Eri.cnborn, 
Marvin  L.  Esch. 
Edwin  D.  Eshleuan, 
WU-UAM  A.  Steioer. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  704. 
AUTHORIZINO  ADDITIONAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  SMITH- 
SONIAN   INSTITUTION 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  sub- 
mitted the  following  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  (8.  704),  to 
amend  the  Act  of  October  15.  1966  (80 
Stat.  953:  20  VB.C.  65a),  relating  to  the 
National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  so  as  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  said  Act: 

CoNrauufCE  Report  (H.  Kept.  No.  91-1706) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  tbe 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  704) 
to  amend  tbe  Act  of  October  16,  1966  <eo 
Stat.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a).  relating  to  the  Na- 
tional Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Xbstltu- 
tion.  so  as  to  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  said  Act,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  tbe  House  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowing: 

That  section  3(b)  of  tbe  National  Museum 
Act  of  1966  (30  n^.C.  65a)  Is  amended  to 
rewl: 

"(b)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
such  sxims  as  may  t>e  neceaaary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act :  Provided.  That  no 
more  than  tLOOCOOO  shall  be  appropriated 
annually  through  fiscal  year  1974,  of  which 
6300.000.  annually,  shall  be  allocated  and 
used  as  follows: 

"(A)  33>^  per  centum  Eball  be  available 
for  the  purpose*  of  clatise  (2)  of  subsection 
(a): 

"(B)  33Va  P«r  centum  shall  be  available 
for  transfer  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  for  lUKlstance  to  museums  under 
section  &(c)  of  the  National  Foundation  on 
the  ArU  and  Humanities  Act  of  1965:  and 

"(C)  33>3  per  ccntxim  shall  be  available 
for  transfer  to  the  National  Endowment  for 
tbe  Humanities  for  assistance  to  museunru 
under  section  7(c)  of  the  National  Potmda- 
tlon  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act  of 
1965  ■'. 

Sec.  2.  Section  2(a)  (3)  of  the  National 
Museum  Act  of  1966  (20  Uf.C.  d5a(3) )  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  prepare  and  carry  out  programs  by 
grant,  contract,  or  dtrectty  for  training  career 


employees  in  museum  practices  in  coopera- 
tion with  museums,  their  professional  orga- 
nl7.atlons,  and  insUtutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion either  at  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
or  at  the  cooperating  museum,  organlisatlon. 
or  Institutions;" 
And  tbe  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Prank  Thoupson.  Jb.. 

John  Braoemas, 

Faso  Schwengxl. 
Managert  on  the  Part  o/  the  Bouse. 

Cl.At80RNR   PkLL. 

HoazRT  Byro. 
John  sheruan  Cooper. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Statkment 
The  manageri  on  the  psrt  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House   to  tbe   blU    (8.   7041    to   amend   tbe 
Act   of   October   15,    1966    (80   Stat.   963;    20 
V.S.C.   S5b),   relating    to   the   National   Mu- 
seum of  tUe  Smithsonian  Institution,  to  as 
to    authorlxe    additional    appropriations    to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  said  Act,  submit  the  follow- 
ing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  tbe  conferees 
and  recommended  In  tbe  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  Senate  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  substitute  text.  The  committee 
of  conference  recommends  that  tbe  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  which  is  a  substitute 
for  both  the  Senate  blU  and  the  House 
amendment,  and  that  the  House  agree  to 
the  same.  Except  for  technical  and  clerical 
changes,  tbe  differences  between  tbe  House 
amendment  and  tbe  conference  substitute 
are  discussed  below. 

The  House  amendment  amended  secUon 
3(b)  of  the  National  Museum  Act  of  1966 
(80  SUt.  953:  2  VB.C.  65a.  note),  which  con- 
tained certain  obsolete  appropriation  au- 
thorizations to  carry  out  that  Act.  so  as  to 
provide  an  up-to-date  authorlmtlon  of  ap- 
propriations to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
to  carry  out  that  Act  subject  to  the  proviso 
that  not  more  than  $1,000,000  shall  be  ap- 
propriated annually  through  the  fiscal  year 
1974. 

The  first  section  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  provisions  authorizing  an- 
nual appropriations  of  •1.000.000  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  which  are  to  tbe 
same  effect  as  the  House  amendment,  but 
with  the  following  additional  provisions 
similar  to  certain  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bin.  These  additional  provisions  of  tbe  con- 
ference substitute  are  as  follows; 

Of  this  annual  ei.OOO.OOO  authonzatlon 
through  the  fiscal  year  1974.  the  sum  of 
•300.000  is  to  be  allocated  and  used  as  fol- 
lows: 

(11  One-third  of  that  $300,000  amount  is 
to  be  available  for  programs  authorized  by 
section  3(a)  (3)  of  the  National  Museum  Act 
of  1966  (20  U-S.C.  65a).  ss  proposed  to  be 
amended  by  section  3  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute, for  the  training  of  career  employees 
In  miiseum  practices  In  cooperation  with 
museums,  their  professional  orgaiUzatlons, 
and  higher  education  Institutions  either  at 
tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  or  at  the  co- 
operating museum,  organization,  or  institu- 
tion. These  programs  may  be  prepared  and 
carried  out  by  grant,  by  contract,  or  directly. 
(2)  One-third  of  the  •300.000  amount  is 
to  be  available  for  transfer  to  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts  for  asslsUnce  to 
museums  under  section  5(c)  of  National 
Foundation  on  tbe  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  providing  for  programs  of  assistance 
to  groups  and  individuals  in  connection  with 
artistic,  cultural,  and  creative  productions. 
workshops,  and  other  similar  projects. 
(3»   One-third  of  the  •300.000  amount  la 
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to  be  available  for  transfer  to  tbe  National 
Endowment  fcH-  tbe  Humanities  for  assist- 
ance to  museums  under  section  7(c)  of  tbe 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Act  of  1985  wblcb  authorlces  tbe 
Cbalrman  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
tbe  Humanities  to  develop  national  policy 
for  promotion  of  scbolarsblp  In  tbe  bumanl- 
tles.  Initiate  and  assist  programs  to 
strengthen  research  potential  In  the  humani- 
ties, award  grants  and  fellowships  for  train- 
ing and  workshops,  and  support  the  publica- 
tion of  scholarly  works  In  tbe  humanltlee. 

Secaon  2  of  the  conference  substitute  In- 
cludes a  provision  contained  In  the  Senate 
bill  but  not  In  tbe  House  amendment  which 
amends  section  3{a)  (2)  of  the  National  Mu- 
seum Act  or  1966  (20  n.S.C.  e&a)  so  ss  to 
expand  tbe  program  of  training  career  em- 
ployees In  museum  practices  by  permitting 
such  programs  to  be  carried  out  through 
grants  or  by  contract  as  well  as  dlrecuy. 
Existing  law  provides  that  such  programs 
may  be  carried  out  only  directly  by  the  Di- 
rector of  tbe  National  Museum. 

FXANK    THOUPSON.    JI., 

John  Bsademas, 

PaCD   SCHWENOrL, 

Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  ON 

WAYS  AND  MEANS 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  direction  of  the  Democratic  caucus.  I 
offer  a  privileged  resolution  'H.  Res. 
13I2>  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

B.  Ris.  1312 
Resolved,  That  Hugb  L.  Carey,  of  New  York, 
be.  and  Is  hereby,  elected  a  member  of  the 
standing  Committee  of  tbe   House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDEStATION 
OF  HR.  18582.  AMENDMENTS  TO 
THE  POOD  STAMP  ACT  OF  1964 

»*r.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  able  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Andirsoni  and  by  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up  Rouse 
Resolution  1291  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1291 
Aesolretf,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
tbe  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  tbe 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  tbe  bill  (H.S. 
1B582)  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  the  provisions  contained  on  page  14. 
line  2  through  line  14  of  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  genera]  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  tbe  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  tbe  Committee  on  A^- 
culture.  the  bill  ahall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  text  of  the  bill  H.B. 
19889  as  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  H.R.  18582.  and  all  polnU  of 
order  against  tbe  provisions  contained  on 
page  2S.  Hue  11  through  line  19  of  said  sub- 
stitute are  hereby  waived.  At  tbe  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  H.R.  18582  for 
amendment,  the  Oommlttee  shall  rise  and 


report  the  bill  to  the  Bouse  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  t>eea  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  tbe  bin  and  amendmerts  thereto 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  or  without  Instruc- 
tions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Oliio  (Mr.  Latta)  ,  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1291 
provides  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  general  debate  for  consideration  of 
HH.  18S82,  amendments  to  tbe  FViod 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  and  all  points 
of  order  are  waived  against  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  bill  on  page  14, 
lines  2  through  14.  because  of  an  appro- 
priation in  a  legislative  bill.  The  resolu- 
tion further  provides  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  H.R.  19889  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  HR.  18582  and  all  points  of 
order  are  waived  against  the  provisions 
contained  in  the  substitute  on  page  25, 
lines  11  through  19.  because  of  an  ap- 
propriation in  a  legislative  bill. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  18582  is  to  amend 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
which  is  to  assist  low-income  households 
to  increase  their  expenditures  for  food 
and  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  their  diets. 

A  number  of  changes  would  be  made  In 
the  present  law.  The  program  would  be 
expanded  to  include  Puerto  Rico.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  is  directed  to  establish  uni- 
form national  standards  for  participat- 
ing households.  Separate  standards  for 
American  Territories  are  prescribed. 

As  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  pro- 
gram benefits,  any  able-bodied  person 
between  the  ages  of  18  and  65 — except 
those  responsible  for  the  care  of  others — 
would  be  required  to  register  for  and  ac- 
cept employment  if  it  is  offered. 

A  minimum  monthly  payment  of  at 
least  50  cents  per  participant  would  be 
required  and  participating  States  would 
be  required  to  pay  a  small  portion  of  the 
cost  of  the  program.  State  agencies  are 
directed  to  iniUate  educational  program 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  potential 
participants  of  the  program. 

Participants  60  years  or  more  of  age 
are  authorized  to  use  stamps  for  meals 
delivered  to  them  if  prepared  by  an  in- 
strumentality of  local  government  or  a 
nonprofit  organization. 

Ongoing  programs  will  continue  to 
exist  until  brought  Into  confonnity  with 
the  bill  and  the  Secretary  Is  given  ad- 
ditional authority  to  extend  food  as- 
sistance to  communities  without  pro- 
grams. 

Food  stamp  and  commodity  programs 
may  be  operated  simultaneously  but  In- 
dividual participants  may  not  receive 
dual  benefits. 

The  bill  contains  open  ended  appro- 
priations for  the  program  through  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1291. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  out- 
set I  wish  to  commend  tbe  Committee  on 


Agriculture  for  some  of  the  amendments 
to  this  program  which  I  think  are 
needed. 

Every  Member  has  been  back  home 
often  this  year  end  has  heard  the  many, 
many  complaints  on  the  misuse  of  this 
program. 

When  this  program  began  we  were 
led  to  believe  it  was  to  provide  adequate 
diets  for  people  who  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient income  to  provide  such  diets  for 
themselves.  But.  lo  and  behold,  we  find 
in  the  administration  of  this  program 
that  this  has  not  been  the  case.  We  have 
had  cases  called  to  our  attention  of  col- 
lege students,  children  of  wealthy  par- 
ents, receiving  food  stamps.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to 
provide  food  stamps,  at  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, for  college  students  of  wealthy 
parents. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people  who 
know  of  such  abuses  are  complaining 
about  the  program.  I,  for  one.  do  not 
wish  to  see  these  complaints  multiplying 
year  after  year  and  threatening  the  ex- 
istence of  the  program  for  those  genu- 
inely in  need. 

I  can  well  recall,  as  can  the  other 
Members,  when  we  adopted  this  pro- 
gram. We  were  led  to  believe  that  some- 
one would  be  sitting  down  with  the  needy 
recipients  and  working  ouL  a  budget 
for  them,  with  so  much  for  rent,  so 
much  for  clothing,  and  so  much  for  food. 
The  taxpayers  were  then  to  supplement 
the  amount  needed  for  food  to  insure  a 
proper  diet. 

With  few  exceptions,  this  is  not  being 
done.  All  they  do  today  is  walk  in,  get 
tbelr  food  stamps,  and  walk  out. 

We  have  had  complaints  of  unquali- 
fied individuals  obtaining  and  using 
these  stamps  In  direct  violation  of  the 
law.  The  individuals  involved  know  they 
are  violating  the  law  but  nothing  is  being 
done  about  it.  If  we  want  this  program 
to  continue,  I  think  the  laws  must  be  en- 
forced and  the  people  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  enforcing  the  law  are 
going  t«  have  to  do  their  job.  Otherwise. 
I  fear  that  public  opinion  is  going  to 
bring  this  program  to  an  end. 

The  cost  of  this  program  contlrues  to 
soar.  The  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  au- 
thorized appropriations  for  3  fiscal  years, 
not  In  excess  of  <75  million  for  fiscal 
year  1965.  not  in  excess  of  )I00  million 
for  fiscal  year  1966.  and  not  in  excess  of 
$200  million  for  fiscal  year  1967. 

The  Food  Stamp  Act  was  amended 
under  Public  Law  90-91.  approved  Sep- 
tember 27.  1967.  for  fiscal  years  1968 
and  1969  and  an  authorization  not  in 
excess  of  $200  million  for  fiscal  year 
1968  and  not  in  excess  of  $225  million 
for  1989  was  approved.  Another  amend- 
ment increased  the  maximum  authoriza- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1969  to  $325  million 
and  provided  for  an  appropriation  au- 
thorization of  up  to  $340  million  for  fis- 
cal year  1970. 

Then,  later,  before  fiscal  year  1970  ex- 
pired, this  $340  million  was  Increased  to 
$610  million — $610  million.  We  now  have 
before  us  an  open-ended  authorization — 
which  means  no  limitation  on  the  cost 
of  the  program  other  than  what  the  ap- 
propriation committee  puts  on  it. 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  such  an  authorlza- 
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tion  we  are  going  to  have  more  and  more 
compialnU  imless  thU  Congress  does 
something  about  tightening  up  the  reg- 
ulations. 

I  mentioned  at  the  outset  that  the 
committee  is  to  be  commended  for  tight- 
ening up  in  certain  areas  I  commend 
the  committee  for  this  action  but  I  dis- 
agree »1th  the  liberalizing  features 
which  it  has  written  into  it. 

Section  1  broadens  the  policy  of  the 
basic   act   by   recognizing   that  limited 


This  program  is  intended  to  help  peo- 
ple who  cannot  get  Jobs,  who  cannot 
work,  who  really  are  starving  through 
no  fault  or  choice  of  their  own.  I  am 
sure  that  there  will  be  In  the  course  of 
the  consideration  of  this  bill  another  op- 
portunity to  express  our  will  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  comments.  I.  too.  support  the 
program  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 


prr^ha^mg"^wer"IsTe^\ei""ti  hiSiger     criUciii  bring  the  progranj  down^ 


and  malnutrition. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  consists  of  defini- 
tion changes  occasioned  by  substantive 
amendments,  the  most  significant  of 
which  extends  the  program  to  Puerto 
Rico.  It  also  defines  "elderly  persons." 

Section  3  contains  authority  to  simul- 
taneously operate  a  food  stamp  and  com- 
modity program  Individual  participants 
are  precluded  from  simultaneously  re- 
ceiving dual  benefits. 

Section  4  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  In  conjunction  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  di- 
rected to  establish  uniform  national 
standards  for  participating  households. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  you  have  to  do  is  talk 
to  any  Congressman  and  you  will  find 
how  the  administration  of  this  program 
varies  within  the  States.  In  fact.  It  seems 
like  every  county  is  administering  this 
program  differently. 

So,  I  think  it  \s  high  time  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  establish  uniform  na- 
tional standards.  This  bill  may  lend  some 
assistance  toward  this  end. 

Section  5  continues  aothority  for  es- 
tablishing the  value  of  coupons  with  a 
minimum  monthly  payment  of  at  least 
50  cents  per  person  per  month  being 
required  for  each  participant. 

Section  B  of  the  bUl  requires  partici- 
pating States  to  finance  a  portion  of  the 
cost  involved.  The  Sute  share  would 
be  2.5  percent  for  the  first  year,  5  per- 
cent for  the  second  year,  7.5  percent  for 


we  continue  Uke  we  are,  this  program 
will  come  to  an  end  because  the  people 
are  just  not  going  to  put  up  with  all 
of  these  abuses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Pennsylvania      'Mr. 

GOODLING)  . 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding 


ing  that  other  citizens  who  pay  their 
taxes  and  do  not  chose  to  become  un- 
employed snould  be  penalized  for  not 
becoming  Idle. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  my  amend- 
ment will  not  deny  food  stamps  to  a 
striking  worker  who  had  been  receiving 
stamps  before  going  on  strike.  In  effect, 
my  amendment  does  say  that  going  on 
strike  is  not  a  passport  or  a  license  for 
obtaining  Federal  food  stamps. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man to  say  that  he  would  not  deny  food 
stamps  to  any  person  except  those  who 
had  made  a  choice,  such  as  to  go  on 
strike. 

In  other  words,  you  would  deny  food 
stamps  to  a  striker,  but  would  you  also 


Mr  S^7r,i  would  Uke  to'  read  Just     deny  them  to  h^  faml^  If  Uiey  wo^ 
one    paragraph    that    appears    In    the     In  need  and  they  had  made  no  choice, 


minority  views  In  the  committee  report 
on  this  bill: 

My  service  oa  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  hM  uugbt  me  that 
It  Is  a  dangeroui  buslneas  to  dare  question 
the  validity  of  public  feeding  programs  or 
the  Judgment  of  some  of  the  leading  hun- 
ger "eaperla"  wh06e  hunger  for  headUnes 
appears  to  exceed  their  thirst  tor  knowledge 
and  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  ua  are  aware  that 
last  October,  during  the  United  Auto 
Workers  strike  against  General  Motors 


since  they  did  not  vote  to  go  on  strike. 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  I  stated  that  we 
would  not  deny  food  stamps  to  an  Indi- 
vidual who  was  receiving  food  stamps 
before  he  went  on  strike. 

Mr.  DENT.  Well,  that  Is  perfectly  clear 
to  me.  But  what  do  you  do  about  the 
family  of  the  striker  whose  family  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  went  out  on  strike? 

You  would  want  to  deny  the  food 
stamps  to  the  striker  himself — and  that 
would  be  one  thing.  But  how  are  you 


Detroit,   Pedefal   food  sumps   were     going  to  deny  them  |«  »"l'"P"y  ""^o 


doled  out  to  the  strikers  on  a  freewheel- 
ing basis.  There  was  also  a  Teamster 
strike  this  year  In  which  strikers  received 
food  stamps. 

I  have  had  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture make  an  estimate  on  the  costs 
Involved  In  these  food-sUmp  handouts 
in  Detroit,  and  I  am  advised  that  between 
$12  and  $14  million  had  been  spent  In 
thus  flourish  of  generosity  on  the  part  of 
Uncle  Sam. 

The   Department   also  reported   that 


had  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice  of 
going  on  strike  but  who  are  hungry? 

Mr.  DOODLING.  At  this  time  you  can- 
not set  hard  and  fast  guldeUnes  and  I 
would  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  the 
administrator  of  the  program. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  What  Is  the  gentle- 
man's view  about  denying  food  stamps 


cent  for  the  second  year,  7.5  percent  lor  ine  ^"'""''  "if''^  ■;: '  "^  ^":  to  those  who  are  locked  out  in  a  labor 
the  third  year,  and  10  percent  for  the  during  the  Te^'ff  *  ''^^  ^.-S-^  dispute  where  they  have  no  conUol  over 
fourth  and  ensuing  vears.  County,  111.,  there  were   15.000  strikers     "  ."........^     .w..,  >,.„.  K~,r,  i~.t«rf  ,i..t 


fourth  and  ensuing  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  hope  that  dur- 
ing debate  under  the  5-mlnute  rule  some     program.  commencuiK  <»""""■'."" ""t*"     h,._  hannens  to  be  a  labor  dispute  be- 
further,  tightening  amendrnentswU,  be     ^rly  J..y  JflOJt  aUo  reporied  maUh^     ^-IS,  ^r^on  ^d^tlie  empl^er  and 


_..i„,f.^    i.,    .►••    fnnrf    ^tanin     the  situation — they  have  been  locked  out 


adopted  to  insure  us  a  food  stamp  pro- 
gram which  wlU  accomplish  its  objective 
without  all  of  the  shortcomings  of  the 
existing  act. 

Mr.     TEAOUE     of     Califomla,     Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Califomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  and  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  were  here  at  the  time,  and 
suggest  10  those  who  have  arrived  since, 
that  3  years  ago.  I  believe  It  was,  when 
we  had  this  bill  before  us,  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  dlatributloo 
of  food  stamps  to  persons  out  on  strike. 
The  amendment  carried  here  In  the 
Bouse.  Unfortunately,  it  failed  In  the 
conference  with  the  other  body.  But  '-t 
seemed  to  me  at  that  time — and  It  still 
seenu  to  me — that  the  general  taxpayer 
who  Is  paying  for  the  cost  of  the  food 
stamps — and  I  support  the  program — 
ought  not  be  asked  to  subsidize  people 
who  are  volimtarlly  out  on  strike. 


Teamster  strike  Impact  prompted  loose 
controls  and  other  irregularities  In  the 
Issuance  of  authorizations  to  purchase 
food  stamps.  As  per  statistical  sampling 
methods,  it  was  discovered  that  about  5 
percent  of  program  participants  had 
fraudulently  secured  two  or  more  au- 
thorizations to  purchase  food  stamps, 
resulting  in  program  losses  of  about 
$200,000. 

I  have  no  objection  whatsoever  to  food 
stamps  going  to  those  who.  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  are  In  need  of  assist- 
ance. I  vigorously  object,  however,  to 
giving  these  food  stamps  to  those  whose 
needs  have  been  occasioned  through 
their  own  choice.  I  would,  therefore,  like 
to  announce  that  If  this  rule  prevails,  as 
I  am  certain  It  will,  I  Intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  that  wUl  prohibit  Federal 
food  stamps  from  going  to  striking  work- 
ers. 

There  are  those  who  will  say  that  the 
striking  workers  paid  their  tax  money 
and  therefore  should  be  eligible  to  receive 
food  stamps.  This  Is  the  same  as  say- 


the  emnloyer  locks  them  out? 

Mr.  DOODLING.  They  have  not  voted 
to  strike  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  This  is  not  a  strike— 
this  is  a  lockout — what  do  you  do  in 
that  case  when  you  have  a  family  of 
kids  who  are  hungry? 

Mr.  DOODLING.  This  Is  not  a  strike — 
I  am  referring  to  strikes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  other  words,  you 
do  not  object  to  giving  food  stamps  to 
those  families  who  are  victlma  of  a 
lockout? 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Again  I  would  say 
that  Is  up  to  the  administration  of  the 
program.  You  cannot  write  specific 
guldellries  of  that  kind.  I  can  say  my 
amendment  specifies  strikers  and  does 
not  apply  to  lockouts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 
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The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SEAMEN'S  SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  'H.R.  15S49>  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
furtjier  the  effectiveness  of  shipment  of 
goods  and  supplies  In  foreign  commerce 
by  promoting  the  welfare  of  XSS.  Mer- 
chant seamen  through  coocierBtlon  with 
the  United  Seamen's  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  a  Senate  amend- 
ment thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  «,  after  the  Una  following  line  2,  in- 
sert: 

"Sec.  4.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1036  (49 
C.S.C.  1101  ct  &eq.) ,  as  amended,  is  amended 
as  followa: 

"(a)  By  striung  out  or  section  501(a)  (3) 
thereof  (46  U.S.C.  llSl(a)(a))  the  words 
'to  enable  it  to  operate  and  maintain'  and 
Inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  'for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of. 

"(b)  By  striking  out  of  section  SOKa) 
thereof  (46  U.S.C.  I15a(a))  the  words  to 
enable  It  to  operate  and  maintain'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  'for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of*. 

"(cl  By  InserUng  in  section  601(a)(3) 
thereof  (46  tJ.SC.  1171(a)  (3)  )  toUowlng  the 
word  'owiu'  the  words  'or  leasee*. 

"(d)  By  Inserting  In  sacUoa  eoi(a)(2) 
thereof  (46  U.8.C.  1171(a)(3)  following  the 
word  'purchase'  the  words  'or  lease'. 

"(e)  By  striking  the  last  sentence  of  sec- 
tion ao5(di   thereof  (46  U.S.C.  1223(d))." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  I  would  appreciate  It  If  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  would  explain  to 
the  House  what  the  Senate  amendment 
consists  of. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  )-leld? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  was  designed  to  correct 
a  deficiency  in  basic  maritime  legislation 
which  was  entirely  overlooked  flt  the  time 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1970  was 
t>eing  considered  by  my  committee.  As 
you  know,  this  new  legislation  set  forth 
a  program  to  revitalize  the  American 
merchant  marine.  It  contemplates  the 
construction  of  30  modem  vessels  a  year 
for  the  next  10  years.  Included  In  the 
statute  are  several  new  measures  de- 
signed to  provide  Incentives  toward  the 
successful  conclusion  of  this  comprehen- 
sive shipbuilding  program. 

Under  existing  law  it  Is  necessary  that 
an  applicant  for  a  construction  or  oper- 
ating subsidy,  actually  own  the  vessel 
or  vessels  covered  by  the  application. 
This  amendment  woiild  permit  subsidy 
grants  In  cases  where  the  vessels  are  ac- 
quired by  lease  financing  rather  than  by 
outright  purchase.  It  Is  in  line  with  the 
provision  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 


1970  which  permitted  the  operators  of 
vessels  under  leasing  arrangements  to  be 
eligible  for  tax  deferment  privileges. 

As  is  pointed  out  in  Senate  Report  No 
91-1424.  accompanying  the  bill,  lease  fi- 
nancing has  become  an  increasingly  pop- 
ular method  of  flnancmg  such  varied 
capital  Investments  as  airplanes,  loco- 
motives, supermarkets,  and  post  offices. 
It  Is.  therefore,  entirely  appropriate  that 
we  extend  to  vessels  this  new  efficient 
and  flexible  method  of  financmg. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  approved 
by  tlie  administration  and,  I  understand, 
by  all  segments  of  both  labor  and  man- 
agement In  the  maritime  Industry.  In- 
deed, had  the  issue  been  presented  m 
connection  with  our  overall  conslderBtion 
of  the  new  maritime  program.  I  am 
sure  it  would  have  received  approval  of 
my  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  and  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  con- 
cur In  what  the  chairman  has  said,  and 
I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Hol- 
iraxii )  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  POOD 
STAMP  ACT  OF  1964 

ISi.  POAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  18582)  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  mouon  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IK    THS    COMMrrTEE    OF    TKI    WKOLC 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  18582,  with 
Mr.  MATStraAOA  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  POACtI  wUl 
be  recognized  for  1  hour,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bxlchxii)  will 
be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  food 
stamp  legislation  which  our  committee 
presents  this  afternoon  satisfies  neither 
the  extreme  liberals  nor  the  extreme 
conservatives,  but  It  seriously  atteinpt'' 
to  follow  a  middle  course.  I  believe  that 
this  should  commend  it  to  those  who  are 
more  Interested  In  maintaining  a  pro- 
gram of  real  value  to  the  utual  needy 
than  they  are  in  competing  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  for  a  reputation  of 
generosity  reganllesa  of  cost  and  regard- 
less of  need. 


On  the  other  hand,  it  should,  I  believe, 
at  the  same  time  recommend  itself  to 
those  who  are  concerned  with  the  fan- 
tastic expenditures  proposed  by  the  other 
body  and  who  are  concerned  with  re- 
quiring some  reasonable  effort  on  Che 
part  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  program 
in  their  own  behaU. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
endorsed  the  bill  and  calls  attention  to 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill  which  are  clearly  Intended  to  and  do 
liberalize  the  existing  law.  Here  are  the 
provisions  with  which  the  Department  is 
especially  pleased : 

A  food  stamp  allotment  sufficient  to 
purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet: 

A  provision  ensuring  that  panlclpants 
pay  no  more  than  30  percent  of  income 
for  their  stamp  allotment: 

Uniform  national  eligibility  stand- 
ards; 

Simultaneous  dislribulioa  of  food 
stamps  and  commodities  in  local  areas 
requesting  bath  programs: 

A  provision  allowing  participating 
families  to  purchase  a  portion  of  their 
monthly  stamp  allotment  at  a  propor- 
tionate reduction  In  cost : 

Language  directing  participating 
States  to  engage  In  outreach  activities  to 
Inform  low -Income  households  of  pro- 
gram availability: 

A  fair  hearing  procedure  for  aggrieved 
program  participants:  and 

A  checkoff  procedure  whereby  welfare 
recipients,  who  are  enrolled  In  the  stamp 
program,  may  request  that  stamp  pay- 
ments be  deducted  from  their  welfare 
checks. 

The  bill  actually  goes  further  than  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  suggests  in 
several  respects.  It  would  enable  elderly 
persons  who  are  eligible  for  the  program 
and  who  are  shut-ins  to  buy  meals,  not 
merely  groceries,  from  nonprofit  groups. 
It  would  permit  the  poor  In  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Duam  to  par- 
ticipate. It  would  authorize  the  issuance 
of  stamps  weekly.  It  lays  the  preference 
for  a  food  stamp  program  as  a  substitute 
for  the  commodity  distribution  program. 

Then  on  the  side  of  fiscal  responsibiUty 
It  would  require  able-bodied  adults  to 
register  for  and  accept  work  as  a  con- 
dition of  eligibility.  It  would  require  ac- 
counting and  verification  of  the  Incomes 
of  college  students  utilizing  the  program, 
and  it  would  preclude  the  Issuance  of 
stamps  to  students  who  are  taken  as  a 
dependent  for  tax  purposes. 

It  would  leave  the  matter  of  financing 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee,  but 
it  would  require  no  more  than  $lVj  bil- 
lion to  fund  this  blT  While  this  Is  about 
twice  what  the  program  has  been  costing. 
It  is  only  about  one-quarter  of  what  the 
other  body  proposes  to  spend,  or  about 
one-third  of  what  would  be  required  to 
finance  the  substitute  for  this  bill  which 
will  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
'Washington  (Mr.  Four)  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Miimeeota  (Mr.  Qmz). 

The  bin  contains  at  least  three  basic 
provisions  which  our  committee  thinks 
to  be  of  far-reaching  Importance.  In  the 
first  place  the  committee  has  approved 
the  philosophy  that  there  should  be  some 
token  contribution  on  the  p«rt  of  tlie 
States.  We  believe  that  such  a  requUe- 
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ment  wUl  result  in  a  very  suhstanUal 
saving  through  a  closer  check  on  what  la 
admittedly  a  very  loosely  supervised  pro- 
gram When  local  people  have  even  a 
small  amount  of  their  own  money  in- 
vested in  a  program,  they  always  give  far 
greater  attention  to  its  administration. 
The  committee  bill  only  requires  the 
States  to  contribute  2 '2  percent  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  for  the  first  year. 
That  is  less  than  what  most  of  the  States 
will  make  out  of  the  program.  Every 
State  with  a  sales  tax  on  food  makes  a 
clear  profit  out  of  this  program  because 
these  sales  are  taxed  just  like  all  other 
sales. 

The  committee  bill  would  raise  the 
State  contribution  at  a  rate  of  2':  per- 
cent per  year  until  it  reaches  the  level 
of  the  State  contribution  to  interstate 
highways.  If  in  fact  10  percent  is  going 
to  be  an  Intolerable  burden  on  the  States, 
why  do  not  we  find  some  of  them  declin- 
ing their  Interstate  highway  allocations? 
As  far  as  I  know,  no  State  has  ever  done 
that.  If  this  food  stamp  program  Is  as 
good  as  I  think  it  is,  or  as  good  as  those 
who  feel  we  have  not  gone  far  enough 
say  it  is,  no  State  is  going  to  fall  to  make 
this  meager  contribution.  To  give  the 
Stales  the  program  with  no  local  con- 
tribution Is  a  direct  Invitation  to  fraud 
and  abuse. 

The  committee  blU  would  require  the 
States  to  pay  a  very  small  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  program.  The  food  stamp  pro. 
gram  is  the  only  program  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  which  gives  the  States 
authority  for  administering  and  estab- 
lishing standards  without  requiring  any 
cash  involvement.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  Slates,  If  they  have  a 
financial  suke  in  the  operation  of  the 
program,  will  be  more  vigilant  with 
respect  to  its  administration,  and  if  this 
end  is  achieved  we  hope  that  the  public 
outcry  which  proved  the  death  knell  for 
a  food  stamp  program  In  the  IMO's  can 
be  avoided. 

In  the  next  place,  we  try  to  maintain 
as  much  of  the  sell  respect  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries as  possible  by  requiring  that  the 
recipients  of  this  program  make  some 
slight  semblance  of  a  token  contribution. 
Everytjody  in  the  United  States  is  spend- 
ing something  for  food.  It  may  be  that 
the  expenditure  comes  from  public  char- 
ity but  in  the  aljsence  of  a  gift  program 
there  must  be  some  expenditure  by  every- 
one who  eats.  The  original  philosophy  of 
the  food  stamp  program  was  that  It  was 
to  be  a  supplement  to  what  the  family 
was  already  buying,  and  that  each  fam- 
ily would  continue  to  spend  what  they 
had  been  spending  for  food,  and  that  the 
Oovemment  would  supplement  their  diet 
through  the  use  of  food  stamps.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  for  all 
practical  purposes  already  abandoned 
this  sound  principle  and  in  an  effort  to 
compromise  with  those  who  want  the 
Oovemment  to  assume  full  responsibility 
for  the  feeding  of  our  people,  the  com- 
mittee bill  has  confirmed  what  the  De- 
partment Is  alread.v  doing.  The  commit- 
tee has.  therefore,  seen  fit  to  require  that 
there  be  a  minimum  of  at  lecLst  50  centa 
per  month  paid  by  the  beneficiary.  This 
SO  cents  can  come  from  local  relief  or 
from  private  charities,  tnit  we  still  try 


to  maintain  the  philosophy  that  the  in- 
dividual is  making  some  slight  contri- 
bution for  his  own  grocery  bill. 

Finally,  and  I  think  most  important, 
the  committee  bill  requires  some  kind  of 
work  on  the  part  of  the  able-bodied  re- 
cipients. To  me  this  is  the  most  impor- 
tant provision  in  this  bill  and  it  is  one 
without  which  I  could  not  support  the 
bill,  nor  do  I  believe  a  great  majority  of 
our  committee  could  support  it  without 
this  provision.  The  provision  is  known 
as  the  Poage  amendment.  It  is  to  be 
fotmd  on  page  6  of  the  bill,  and  reads: 

(c)  NotwltiMtandlng  iiny  otlier  provlsloiifl 
of  Iflw,  the  Secretary  shuU  Include  Ld  llie 
uniform  nationAl  atandardjs  of  ellgltjUlty  to 
be  prescribed  under  aubLSectlon  ib)  of  tlll4 
section  a  provision  that  each  State  agency 
shall  provide  that  a  household  ahaJl  not  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act  if  it  In- 
cludes an  able-lKjdled  adult  penon  between 
the  ages  of  efgbteen  and  atxty-flve  (except 
mothers  or  other  members  ol  the  household 
who  have  the  responsibility  of  care  of  de- 
pendent children  or  of  incapacitated  adults 
or  who  are  t)ona  fide  studenu  in  any  accred- 
ited school  or  training  progrotoi  who  either 
la)  foils  to  register  for  employment  at  a 
Stat*  or  Federal  employment  office,  or,  when 
impractical,  at  such  other  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  office  designated  by  the  Secretorj-. 
or  <b)  has  refused  to  accept  employment  or 
public  work  at  not  less  than  the  higher  oC 
State  or  Federal  minimum  wage  or  the  wage 
established  by  a  valid  regulation  of  any 
agency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  author- 
ized by  existing  law  to  establish  such  regula- 
uon.  Refusal  to  work  at  a  struck  plant  or  site 
for  the  duration  of  a  strike  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  t>e  a  refusal  to  accept  employment. 

In  short,  this  simply  requires  that  U  a 
family  Is  going  to  draw  food  stamps,  the 
able-lxKlied  adult  members  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  feeding  the  family  must 
accept  a  Job  If  offered  to  them  at  as  much 
as  the  minimum  wage.  It  specifically  pro- 
vides that  no  one  should  be  forced  to  be- 
come a  strikebreaker,  but  it  does  require 
those  who  ask  for  public  help  should  be 
willing  to  help  themselves.  To  me  this  is 
of  overriding  Importance.  As  I  see  it,  if 
we  abandon  this  principle,  we  will  have 
turned  our  back  on  the  experience  of  all 
history,  which  has  been  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  those  in  all  societies  who  will 
not  work  unless  they  are  compelled  to  in 
order  to  secure  the  necessities  of  life. 

I  believe,  and  practically  all  of  the 
members  of  our  committee  believe,  that 
the  Government  should  help  those  who 
need  help,  suid  we  believe  that  the  food 
stamp  program  if  properly  administered 
can  be  a  good  way  to  provide  that  help, 
but  we  also  firmly  believe  that  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  a  Government-financed  pro- 
gram should  also  help  themselves — that 
50  long  as  a  job  is  available  which  pro- 
vides the  opportunity  to  work  for  his  own 
food  no  man  should  expect  some  other 
man  to  perform  this  work  for  him  and 
band  the  food  over  to  him  through  tax 
payments  without  any  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  beneficiary.  In  short,  we  believe  in 
help  for  those  who  cannot  work,  but  we 
would  provide  nothing  for  those  who  can 
but  will  not  work. 

This,  my  colleagues.  Is  the  crux  of  this 
bill.  It  is  as  old  as  the  third  chapter  of 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  verse  19,  which 
reads: 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shait  thou  eat 
bread. 


It  is  as  sound  today  as  it  was  in  the 
time  of  Adam.  U  you  beUeve  that  we 
should  tax  the  people  who  are  willing  to 
work  to  provide  food  for  the  able-bodied 
who  simply  refuse  to  work,  then  I  think 
you  should  vote  against  this  bill,  because 
that  is  not  the  philosophy  contained  in 
the  committee  bill. 

I  recognize  that  there  will  be  amend- 
ments offered  both  to  greatly  liberalize 
this  bill  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  restrict 
its  operations  on  the  other.  I  realize  that 
some  of  our  Members  have  made  prom- 
ises to  support  vastly  liberalized  pro- 
grams with  no  requirement  that  the  re- 
cipients do  what  they  can.  I  would  not 
ask  any  of  my  colleagues  to  repudiate 
their  promises,  but  I  would  suggest  that 
those  of  you  who  are  Interested  in  se- 
curing u  helpful  program  on  a  sound  and 
responsible  basis  should  give  considera- 
tion to  passing  this  bill  without  extreme 
amendments  in  either  direction. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  HirrcHiiisoH  1 . 

Mr.  HirrCHINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  Is  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  food  stamp  program  in  my  part 
of  Michigan.  Since  last  June  I  have  re- 
ceived 669  letters  and  petitions  on  food 
stamps  from  my  district,  and  all  of  them 
are  opposed  to  the  program  as  it  now 
operates.  I  pulled  a  few  of  them  from 
my  fUes. 

Here  is  one  from  a  fruit  farmer's  wife. 
She  writes: 

We  had  a  tilred  man  who  was  supposed  to 
pick  peaches.  He  stayed  in  our  cabin  and 
did  work  a  few  days  and  then  told  us  his 
food  stamps  were  In.  He  bragged  about  how 
he  could  buy  (28  of  stompe  for  50  cents,  and 
that  he  claimed  he  iiod  a  alfe  and  child 
here.  He  told  us  his  wife  was  in  a  mental 
hoepltol  and  who  knowa  where  his  ctilld  la, 
but  not  here.  He  forged  his  wife's  signature 
with  his  left  band  and  wrote  his  with  his 
right  and  collected  Vtl  for  •l.SO.  So  after  he 
got  tliat  he  no  longer  worked  (Uid  was  hav- 
ing his  buddies  In,  selling  the  stamps.  My 
husband  told  him  to  leave. 

This  one  is  from  a  bank  employee.  In 
Michigan  the  banks  handle  food  stamps. 
This  letter  reads: 

It  Infuriates  me  to  see  recipients  of  these 
coupons  turn  right  around  and  purchase 
Series  E  tloDds,  or  pay  their  cable  vision 
service  charge,  or  walk  down  the  street  to 
the  beauty  parlor,  or  the  beer  parlor,  and 
have  two  shopping  carts  at  the  food  market, 
one  for  allowed  foods  and  the  other  for  un- 
allowed Items  such  as  cigarettes  and  alco- 
holic beverages.  I  urge  more  thorough  inves- 
tigations of  each  applicant  by  the  soeUI 
service  case  worker. 

And  here's  one  from  a  checker  at  a 
supermarket.  She  writes: 

Theae  strlkera  are  the  ones  that  really 
burn  me.  Some  buy  tlOO  or  more  meat  to 
put  In  their  freezer,  using  food  stamps.  Then 
they  use  money  to  buy  lota  of  beer  and  cig- 
arettes. I  cant  fill  my  freezer  like  that.  1 
have  had  some  people  tell  me  they  don't 
have  to  touch  their  savings  with  food  stamps. 
I  tseileve  In  helping  the  poor  but  not  the 
strikers.  They  itnew  what  they  were  doing 
when  they  voted  to  strike.  1  don't  think  the 
rest  of  tile  people  should  liave  to  pay  for 
their  food.  They  pull  tncks.  too.  1  caught  one 
and  she  probably  doea  It  all  over.  The  mother 
came  down  and  Ixsught  a  lot  of  groceries, 
paying  food  stampa.  I  waited  on  Iwr.  She 
wanted  cigarettes,  but  X  told  her  I  could  not 
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sell  them  to  her  for  stampa.  Then  about  fif- 
teen minutes  later  1  saw  her  daughter  go 
through  another  checker.  I  went  over  to  the 
other  checker  to  ask  what  went  on.  She  had 
brought  bock  groceries,  saying  they  had 
bought  the  wrong  things  and  wanted  a  re- 
lund.  Then  she  turned  around  and  iwught  a 
carton  of  cigarettes  and  took  the  rest  of  the 
money.  Even  my  customers  ore  mad.  All  day 
I  hear  them  say,  I  guess  I'll  go  over  and  get 
food  stamps.  Something  has  to  be  done.  It 
is  Just  not  fair. 

And  still  another.  A  constituent  writes 
that— 

A  nelghi>or  who  netted  B14,000  on  a  con- 
struction Job  and  was  given  tlOO  a  week 
unemployment  was  given  food  stamps  last 
winter.  He  owns  his  own  home,  has  a  car 
and  truck  and  two  snowmobiles.  He  asked 
Cor  the  stamps  as  a  Joke  and  was  surprised 
to  get  them.  A  friend  was  offered  $50  worth 
01  stamps  for  S20  by  a  migrant.  A  woman  who 
bos  been  getting  her  groceries  with  stamps 
was  In  the  locsl  post  office  mailing  home  a 
92000  money  order.  We  protest  as  taxpayers 
the  give-away  that  may  have  been  set  up  to 
do  some  good  but  are  becoming  nothing  but 
a  racket.  We  know  of  farmers  who  iiave  been 
forced  to  lie  about  the  migrants'  wages  or 
they  are  threatened  that  their  crop  win  re- 
main on  the  trees.  A  father  demanded  an 
alarm  clock  for  food  stamps  so  they  would 
know  when  to  feed  the  iMby.  His  demnnd 
was  granted  after  a  phone  call  to  the  local 
social  services  office. 

Here's  one  from  an  ADC  mother: 
I  am  writing  concerning  the  misuse  of  our 
Federal  Pood  Stamp  Program.  I  noticed  in 
the  paper  where  a  striking  OM  employee  was 
able  to  obtain  tSO  m  food  stamps  for  ST. 50. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  unfair.  They  are  un- 
employed at  the  choice  of  themselves  and 
their  labor  unions,  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  them  to  receive  these  stamps  as  they 
could  IM  working  Instead  of  raising  the  cost 
of  living  for  everyone.  I  am  a  recipient  of  aid 
for  dependent  children,  not  from  choice  but 
from  necessity,  and  I  am  allowed  tas  a  month 
worth  of  stamps  wiilch  I  have  to  pay  t44  for. 
The  dllference  isetween  my  family  size  and 
his  was  one  person,  yet  I  pay  a  considerable 
amount  more  for  my  stamps  than  he  did. 
How  can  this  t}e  allowed? 

It  seems  to  me  these  people  should  not  he 
given  stamps  when  they  choose  to  leave 
their  employment  for  any  reason  that  could 
be  prevented.  X  do  not  know  If  my  complaint 
will  have  any  l>earlng  but  I  do  know  as  a 
taxpayer  I  cannot  see  this  abuse  go  un- 
noticed. 

And  finally,  here  Is  a  man  who  points 
out  that  he  has  a  family  of  four  and  says 
he  lives  comlortablj  on  an  Income  of  less 
than  $10,000  annually.  He  says  be  has 
friends  and  knows  of  families  where  the 
husband  and  wife  both  work  and  have 
incomes  twice  his  own.  yet  due  to  strikes 
and  layoffs  they  are  able  to  buy  food 
stamps.  They  all  have  nice  homes,  good 
cars,  snowmobiles,  and  all  kinds  of  lux- 
uries, but  they  have  no  savings.  He  says 
his  job  is  seasonal,  but  be  cannot  buy 
food  stamps  when  he  Is  not  working  tie- 
cause  he  plans  ahead  and  has  savings 
for  those  times.  I  resent  my  taxes  go- 
ing to  support  people  who  are  able  to 
support  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  food  stamp  bill  we 
are  now  considering  would  require  per- 
sons to  register  for  employment  in  order 
to  receive  stamjJs.  But  employment  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  requisite  for  eligibility. 
It  is  income  in  relation  to  family  size 
that  coimts.  A  man  can  be  employed  full 
time  and  still,  if  his  income  in  relation 


to  his  family  is  low  enough,  he  can  sup- 
plement his  food  budget  with  stamps. 
The  letters  I  receive  Indicate  that  mi- 
grants, at  least,  can  come  into  an  area 
and  before  they  start  a  job  can  apply  for 
food  stamps.  They  can  apparently  leave 
the  welfare  office  and  go  directly  to  work 
in  the  orchards  and  fields.  The  tact  that 
they  have  a  job  waiting  for  them  is  no 
obstacle.  And  strikers,  is  it  contemplated 
that  a  man  on  strike  must  register  for 
work  under  this  bill  in  order  to  comply 
with  it?  I  am  not  sure.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  attractive  as  this  register-for-work 
provisions  might  t>e  in  this  bill  at  first 
blush  that  it  means  much. 

This  bill  proposes  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  promulgate  imlform  standards 
for  eligibility  for  food  stamps.  At  the 
present  time  each  State  sets  its  own  eli- 
gibility standards.  While  the  Secretary 
will  establish  the  uniform  standards  un- 
der this  bill,  administration  of  the  act 
will  still  be  left  to  the  States.  The  people 
in  my  district  are  demanding  investiga- 
tions into  the  leniency  in  the  distribution 
of  food  stamps.  They  are  asking  that  the 
whole  program  be  tightened  up.  I  re- 
ceived a  petition  with  589  signers  re- 
questing a  review  of  leniency  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  food  stamps  to  migrants, 
whereas  permanent  residents  in  need  and 
deserving  of  supplementary  aid  are  re- 
fused or  delayed.  The  question  in  my 
mind  is  whether  the  promulgation  of  na- 
tional standards  will  do  anything  for  the 
administration  of  the  program  back 
where  the  people  are.  In  spite  of  what 
many  people  in  Michigan  think.  Michi- 
gan is  not  the  most  -generous  State  in 
the  food  stamp  program.  Will  the  adop- 
tion of  national  uniform  standards  ac- 
cept the  present  standards  of  the  most 
generous  State,  thereby  making  the 
Michigan  program  even  more  costly? 

The  bill  also  directs  that  eventually 
each  State  will  pay  10  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  The  idea  Is 
that,  if  the  States  share  in  the  cost  their 
admlmstration  of  the  program  will  be 
tighter.  But.  Mr.  Chairman,  be  it  re- 
membered that  2  or  3  years  ago  Congress 
passed  an  amendment  to  the  ADC  wel- 
fare program  which  directed  the  States 
to  pay  a  share  of  some  costs  tliey  had  not 
been  burdened  with.  And  it  win  be  re- 
called that  provision  never  did  get  into 
effect.  I  have  a  telegram  from  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
IbUctiigan  Senate.  They  have  objected 
strongly  to  the  provision  of  this  bill  which 
would  saddle  the  States  tvith  a  share  of 
the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
They  say  simply  that  Michigan  has  not 
the  money  to  put  into  it.  And  according 
to  reports,  eight  of  the  nine  largest  States 
are  In  fiscal  crisis  at  the  present  time. 
Michigan  is  one  of  them. 

I  am  inclined  to  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  bill  we  are  now  considering  will 
need  considerable  changes  in  the  tight- 
ening up  demanded  by  the  people  back 
home  is  to  be  accomplished.  The  whole 
f(X>d  stamp  program  should  be  Investi- 
gated. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wotild 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  listed  a  number  of  in- 
stances which  represent  Federal  crimes 
in  the  misuse  of  lowX  stamps.  Have  the 
gentleman's  constituents  who  saw  these 
crimes  committed  reported  them  to  the 
proper  authorities? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have.  I  have  not  pursued  that 
matter. 

The  gentlewoman  I  am  sure  knows 
the  reluctance  of  ordinary  citizens  to 
involve  themselves  with  the  law. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  realize  that 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  But  they  are 
crimes,    they    are   abuses. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  They  are  FMeral 
crimes.  I  have  had  this  brought  up  to 
me  in  meeting  after  meeting,  includ- 
ing one  recently  with  some  women 
tankers  who  cited  individual  instances 
they  had  seen  of  illegal  activity,  and 
I  could  not  help  but  say  to  them  "if  you 
do  not  report  these  crimes — incidents 
that  you  know  to  be  a  fact — to  the 
proper  enforcement  authorities,  then 
you  are  as  guilty  as  the  people  who  are 
committing  them :  because  when  you  see 
a  crime  occur  you  are  duty  twund  as 
a  citizen  to  report  It  and  to  try  to  get 
it  corrected  by  the  proper  authorities, 
and  punishment  meted  out." 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  would  agree 
with  the  gentlewoman,  but  I  would  also 
observe  that  there  are  a  good  many  peo- 
ple in  the  world  nowadays  who  rather 
think  that  part  of  the  function  of  the 
Congress  is  to  Investigate  these  things 
as  well,  and  I  seriously  say  that  the  com- 
mittee could  do  well  to  undertake  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  abuses  of  this  program 
throughout  the  country.  I  caimot  believe 
that  all  the  abuses  are  only  in  my  own 
district. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  No— I  thoroughly 
agree.  IT  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther. I  conciir  in  what  the  gentleman 
says  about  crimes  having  been  com- 
mitted. That  is  what  UUs  many  pro- 
grams that  have  worthwhile  purposes, 
good  programs  if  they  are  vridely  abused 
without  pimishment  or  enforcement. 
And  if  the  Government  Itself  does  not 
act  quickly  to  correct  these  abuses  then 
we  can  lose  the  support  and  good  will 
of  all  of  the  people  for  programs  to 
help  hungry  or  undernourished  people 
to  obtain  an  adequate  diet,  crimes  should 
be  punished,  and  people  who  see  them 
occur  must  become  "Involved"  enough 
to  report  wrrongdoing  when  they  see 
it  happen.  We  cannot  enforce  the  law 
here — telling  your  Congressman  that 
"someone"  violated  the  law  te  not  the 
same  as  reporting  the  criminal  to  the 
authorities. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  tJ«! 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PO.^OE.  Mr  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri,  and  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  to  the 
fact  that  this  (xtmmittee  has  not  t>een 
asleep.  The  oommittee  has  investigated 
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J   -,.  h...  r,r4nl/»1    R  (amllv  th»t  a  friend  ot  ours  was  tnlng  to  (Chrck  on.  In  answer  to  each  ol  the  fotlow- 
these  matters    and  we  have  Prt"««^  «  h^p  >«""«  twy  ««  «"■>  •»"  "»"  ■«>  '"«  i""'"""' 
report  on  the  field  Investigations  oi  ine  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  providing  and  initalling  a  i.  i  am  receiving  public  Assistance  pay- 
operations   of    the    Pood    Stamp    Act   OI  ^^^  furnace  lor  them  but  they  could  altoid  nieal.  —Yes;  —No 

19«4_the    Investigation    was    made    in  ^  j^j,  console  color  TV  set  and  the  bate-  2.  i  am  participating  In  the  Pood  stamp 

1970  The  report  is  available  to  all  Mem-  ment  was  lull  oi  -commodity"  groceries.  Progr.im  — Ycsa;  — No 

bers    and  in  it  we  do  point  out  exactly                                      3.  I  am  purticlpaung  in  the  Commodity 

tho  itinrl  of  thlnES  the  gentleman  from  THi3cHooi.DisT«iirtB-ia.  DisTluution  Program —Tes;  —No 

«f.hi7=n  haihiSn  referee  to-  things  AoMmt»T».TwrSKv.cC«rnn..  4   joes  any  special  situation  exist  which 

Michigan  has  been  referring  to.  tmngs  stptembtr  j»,  IS70.  makes  the  fsmily  expenses  greater  than  nor- 

wmch  are  taking   place    and  we   have  ^„„  ^o  4II  Pareni.  mM- -Yes: -No 

brought  this  to  the  attention  01  me  ue-  .^^^  letter  la  being  sent  to  all  parenu  of  u  the  answer  to  question  4  immediately 

partmcnt  of  Agriculture.  We  are  advised  ^tiiidren  enrolled  in  The  School  District  B-  above  is  yea.  please  explain  situation. 

that    that  Department   has   referred   a  u  m  compliance  vrtih  certain  rules  and  reg-  i  hereby  ccrilty  that  the  inlormaUou  here 

great  many  of  these  cases  to  the  Depart-  uiaiions  established  by  the  U.S.  Department  provided  u  true  and  correct. 

ment   of   Justice    I   know   of   no   action  of  Xgrtcullurf   and   the   State   Department  (signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian) 

b,  that  agency,  ^t  if  there  h^  been  cf^duca^Jo.    ^^^^^^   ^^   nutritionally  j^^fe^onlSSK'* 

fh"e'  pSrt' ol'th':  rt.c"S:^^»t°  nol  p^roTtts'-^Sf^r'S.f-'JnT^^.Urm-fo:  Mr,  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  6 
on  the  part  of  the  committee.  !^^  regular  low  price  of  36  centa  in  the  eie-  minutes  to  the  genUewom.an  from  Mis- 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.   I   sincerely   hope  nientarj  schools  and  40  cents  in  the  second-  souri  iMrs.  SCLUVAN) . 
they  will  do  something  about  It.  ary  sehoou    since  some  families  may  And  tiis.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
Mr    HALL    Mr.   Chairman,   will   the  it  dimcult  to  pay  the  full  price  for  their  predate  the  kindness  of  the  gentleman 
gentleman  \-ield?  child's  lunch.  lunches  are  provided  free  to  ^^^^  .p^j^j^  ^J^   PoAca).  the  chairman 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen-  E?""^" J^"  »f*  """^L' "fi^,''l%h  "ih^^^  of    the    Committee  on   Agriculture,    in 
Ueman  from  Missouri.  S«?tT^.  o^c^iVri  "i^M  ih~.  c^u^ 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  J^.,  ^^^  goard  under  poUclee  adopted  knows  that  whenever  we  have  a  food 
the  gentleman  yielding.  I  just  want  to  ^y  t^e  Board  of  Education.  stamp  bill  on  the  floor  from  his  com- 
add  to  the  facts  that  he  has  given  to  the  The  following  nationally  imiform  Income  mlttee,  it  is  not  the  kind  of  bill  I  think 
CongT-eis.  as  I  have  in  my  hand  a  letter  scale,  as  announced  by  the  Secretary  0/  AgH-  should  pass.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
from  the  president  of  a  department  store  culture,  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  deter-  jj^ays  puts  up  a  valiant  and  loyal  battle 
in  my  hometown  who  calls  attention  to  mining  which  chUdren  are  eligible  to  re-  j^^,  ^^atever  food  stamp  legislation  Is 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  100-per-  celve  free  lunches.  ximuoJ  recommended  by  his  committee— he  de- 
cent increase  In  applications  for  school  /omily  fends  It  as  he  would  defend  the  Alamo — 
limches  since  they  were  invited  to  apply,  pusUy  sire:                                       income  and  then  we  have  to  beat  him  and  his 

based  on  the  criteria  established  by  the        j            _       »i.»ao  committee  on  the  floor,  and  substitute 

Department    of    Agriculttire.    for    food  j  '1"III_.III11IIIIIIIIII"I"—    aisao  something  far  better  than  the  committee 

stamp  plans  in  conjunction  with  theDe-        g  IIII.I s.  lao  bill;  and  I  trust  that  will  happen  again 

partment  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei-        4 S.730  this  time,  too.  Unfortunately,  however. 

fare.  I  have  the  application  here.  This  Is        B ♦■J?"  what  we  have  i>assed  here  on  food  stamps 

a  revised  school  district  serving  150,000        •  —- —    J-"?  has  not  always  survived  in  conference- 
people,  and  they  equate  the  family  size        '  ta^  when  some  of  the  Members  of  the  other 

according  to  the  annual  family  Income,        *  body  who  have  since  decried  hunger  in 

as  quaUflcation  for  free  scliool  lunches.  Add  MSO  for  each  addiuonal  famUy  mem-  ^,13  country  had  Joined  with  our  House 

This     outstanding     merchant     says,  ^'                                        ^       ,„  „  conferees  to  torpedo  what  the  House  had 

among  other  things:  ,  ^"^^^^ ,T''i'^!f'Zr^SL^  SSSm?i  done  ^  open-end  the  authorization  for 

They'Len-teven^ncouragedtopaywhat-  ^'Ul^.^ ui'^fiy^JeT"^  allT^S  ^'^'Js.    That   U   what   happened   Just   2 

ever  they  might  be  able  to  pay.  Wliy  not  ^^^^  account  when  determining  eliglbUlty.  years  ago  when  the  House  passed  such 

leave  them  a  Uttle  dignity  and  self-rcapect  ohUdren    receiving    free    meals    wUl    be  an  authorization  for  the  food  stamp  pro- 

and  encourage  them  to  pay  something  In-  treated  In  the  same  manner  as  paying  stu-  gram  only  to  be  confronted  with  a  con- 

stead  of  encouraging  them  to  expect  a  hand-  aenu.  Every  practical  effort  will  be  made  ference  report  limiting  the  authorization 

""'•  to  Insure  that  the  children  do  not  know  who  jg^  funds  only  to  the  end  of  calendar 

is  paying  and  who  is  receiving  a  free  meal,  jg^j   g^  ^g„  ^g  „e  again— at  the  last 

Try  to  do  aometblng  about  the  many,  many  An  application  form  la  enclosed.  Additional  ,     -„  a»oin— down  to  the  wire— 

handouW  that  are  breaking  our  backs  and  In  forma  are  available  In  each  school  office.  Par-  '^"^^^r^J'^^X^^TZ^Z^r^w^tu^uTtl 

many  cmms  are  not  needed.  ents  who  feel  that  their  children  are  eligible  with  the  program  immlnenUy  about  to 

are  urgnl  to  apply  at  each  chiids  school,  expire  in  a  few  weeks  unless  legislaUon 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  ask  permission  ^  ,^„  u,nn  one  school  is  involved,  u  an  ap-  is   passed  to  authorize  further  appro- 

when  the  proper  time  comes  to  put  In  pucatlon  is  denied,  the  parenu  wiu  be  In-  prlatlons. 

the  RrcoaB  this  letter,  and  the  other  ma-  formed  that  they  may  file  on  appirci  for  an  Every  time  I  listen  to  a  debate  here  on 
terlal  I  referred  to.  adjustment  in  the  decision  of  the  school  of-  g  jg^  stamp  bill,  I  am  almost  tempted 
The  materia]  referred  to  follows:  "ooi  with  respect  to  such  application  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  shame,  that  a  pro- 
Moot  import^t  IS  the  fact  that  the  Amer-  „XTr^  m^Ss"  «  '.^^^'XTHt^e^tn  ^^  I  '""^ht  so  hard  to  enact  into  law 
lean  people  are  being  mvlted  to  apply  for  ^^  ^mce  of  Mr.  Jot  Cohs  Director  of  Pupil  over  such  a  long  period  of  time — ever 
a  handout  rather  than  encouraged  to  help  services  located  at  the  /•iminisfraflce  Serr-  since  my  first  term  In  Congress  back  in 
themselves  I  bear  that  the  applications  for  j^,  Ceiiter  MO  NorfA  Jegerton  Averiue,  1954 — is  such  a  dreadful,  awful  thing, 
free  lunches  Increased  100"-.  after  this  letter  spHngflttd.  It  has  not  solved  aU  of  our  social  prob- 

-ent  oot  and  now  they  are  considering  rius-                                             ^     ^                     j^^, 

ma  the  price  of  the  lunch  to  those  who  con  .^^  »  .« tm   1™*    rt  v.^..  ««* 

pay  Noti  that  the  letter  says  -famuies  may  Ai-FUCAtioH  «a  P.XE  Bdaati  in  the  country  self-sufficient.  It  has  not 

and  11  diiBcult  to  pay  the  full  price— lunches     Name  of  School - solved  the  housing  shortage.  It  has  not 

are  provided  free  10  children  who  are  unable      Addreaa  of  School even  given  every  Citizen  as  much  food  as 

to  pay  the  full  price."  They  aren't  oven  en-  I  hereby  make  application  for  free  meola,  jjg  could  eat. 

couraged  to  pay  whatever  they  might  be  able  under  the  National  School  Lunch  Program.  Oome  of  the  strongest  criticisms  Of  the 

to  pay.  Vfhy  not  leave  them  a  little  dignity  tor  the  students  listed  below  who  ate  my  .      ,^,,res    to    solve    all    social 

and  self-r««pect    nd  encourage  them  to  pay  children  or  my  warda:  115i™. V.^K^r,  rx.H.  h»  Inrilirtrtiiala 

something  i^eod  of  enootiraging  them  tj         chlld-a  Name,  Age.  Onuia problems  have  been  made  by  Indivldu^ 

expect  a  hand  out.  Household's  annual  groas  Income  for  all  who  voted  no  In  l»o(.  no  m  isoB, 
No  wonder  we  are  going  broke  all  over  the  lourcea  Including  wages.  Public  Aaalstance  "no"  In  1959.  "no"  In  1964.  "no"  In  1967, 
country.  And  I  am  sorry  but  so  far  I  am  payments.  Social  Security,  etc.?  (Any  change  "qq"  in  1968.  In  1969.  the  Nixon  admin- 
unable  to  swallow  the  President's  new  wel-  In  Income  must  be  reported  Immedlauly  to  istj^uon  first  Indicated  It  was  conslder- 
faie  program,  we  are  Just  encouraging  more  school  officials. )  ^^^  doing  away  with  the  program  en- 
to  become  dependent  on  the  government  and  Total   number  of   family   members  living  J^jy    ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^  f^^  ju„^  ^  5,. 

""J  ^STl'^ve  aold  enough  though  there  "S^oL  of  chlldrm  In  famUy  who  »tt«nd  pand'  it  tremendously.   I  am  deUghted 

JS^a.^"  tothTthmglS^ha.^  ichool?                                        ,  that  It  chose  the  latter  altemative,  and 
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that  so  many  of  the  Members  here  who 
had  been  voting  against  the  program  (or 
so  many  years  now  see  in  It  a  way  to  per- 
form miracles  of  social  reform. 

All  I  ever  wanted  the  program  to  do 
was  to  assure  an  adequate  diet  to  every- 
one who  cannot  aOord  to  buy  one.  That 
Is  all.  The  only  rea-son  a  f(x>d  stamp  pro- 
gram was  politically  feasible  in  this 
country  was  that  we  have  raised  such  a 
vast  abtmdance  of  food — thanks  to  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  and  supports — tltat  we 
have  to  store  it  and  give  it  away  ail  over 
the  world.  Under  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram we  are  making  It  possible  (or  poor 
American  families  to  enjoy  some  of  this 
agrtciiltural  abtmdance  resulting  from 
the  billions  of  dollars  a  year  in  subsidies 
paid  by  all  taxpayers.  Including  taxes 
paid  by  the  poor. 

Note.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  reference  to 
the  circumstances  which  make  a  food 
stamp  program  "politically  feasible." 
Once  you  load  this  program  down  with  so 
much  social  significance  that  It  is  sup- 
posed to  meet  and  solve  all  of  our  pov- 
erty problems  in  this  country — and  that 
is  what  some  idealistic  people  want  to 
do — this  program  is  going  to  die  from 
lack  of  public  support  from  the  middle 
income  families  which  pay  their  own 
way.  and  most  of  the  taxes,  for  the 
farmer  subsidies  and  the  food  stamp  sub- 
sidies as  well.  You  cannot  expect  a  food 
assistance  program  to  assure  better  diets 
for  the  very  poor  than  can  be  afforded 
and  enjoyed  by  those  who  buy  all  of  their 
own  food,  and  pay  for  the  subsidies,  too. 

Yet  that  is  what  the  Senate  has  pro- 
posed to  do  on  this  legislation — It  has 
loved  the  food  stamp  program  to  death. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee  has 
never  been  In  any  danger  of  committing 
that  same  mistake.  It  treats  this  pro- 
gram like  dirt — a  boil,  a  fester,  an  abom- 
iruition  which  must  be  tolerated  as  the 
price  (or  getting  urban  cooperation  in 
the  House  on  (arm  subsidy  legislation. 
So  each  time  the  committee  grudgingly 
reports  out  a  (ood  stamp  bill  as  part  o( 
a  package  o(  legislation  which  also  In- 
cludes farm  price  supports.  It  adds  a 
twist  here  and  a  gimmick  there  intended 
to  destroy  the  (ood  stamp  program . 

I  oppose  the  committee  bill.  Since  I 
am  not  on  the  committee  which  has 
Jurisdiction.  I  wUI  not  attempt  to  seize 
the  legislative  initiative  away  from  com- 
mittee members  who  have  proposed  their 
own  substitute  bill,  which  Is.  I  might  ac- 
knowledge, far.  (ar  better  than  the  com- 
mittee bill  but  not.  In  my  opinion,  good 
enough.  The  substitute  is  not  good 
enough  in  my  opinion  because  I  feel  it 
weakois  the  present  law  In  some  re- 
spects, and  attempts  to  write  detailed 
aJdmlnistratlve  regulations  into  the  law. 
But  since  it  is  so  obviously  preferable  to 
the  hostile  committee  bill.  I  will  certainly 
vote  for  the  substitute. 

My  own  approach  at  this  point  would 
have  been  to  pass  a  simple  extension  of 
the  authorization  (or  appropriations— an 
open-ended  one  such  as  we  voted  for  In 
1968 — and  send  that  to  the  Senate  and 
say,  "Look,  It  Is  now  mid-December:  this 
program  was  to  die  on  December  31.  but 
the  Appropriatiofis  Committee  gave  It  a 
1 -month  reprieve  to  January  31;  let 
us  now  pass  a  simple  extension  of  the 


authorization  for  funds  so  that  the 
$1,420,000,000  provided  in  the  agricul- 
tural appropriations  bill  for  this  fiscal 
year  can  be  spent,  and  we  can  then  argue, 
next  year,  over  how  to  save  the  world." 
I  think  the  Senate  leaders  would  buy 
that  approach  to  the  (ood  stamp  crisis  at 
this  point.  Perhaps  not  But  K  we  send 
the  committee  bill  to  con(erence.  we  may 
never  see  It  again,  and  have  only  a  few 
days  in  January  to  save  the  program 
from  disaster. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota I  Mr.  Zw*cH). 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
general  support  of  H.R.  18582.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

In  the  past  2  years  tremendous  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  meeting  the  food 
needs  o(  the  poor. 

A  (amily  (ood  program — either  (ood 
stamps  or  commodity  dlstributloiv— 
is  now  operating  virtually  nationwide. 
Onl>'  10  small  coimties — whose  total  pop- 
ulation represents  less  than  1  percent  o( 
the  people  in  this  country — are  without 
plans  (or  such  a  program.  Even  as  late 
as  January  of  this  year,  there  were  279 
counties  that  had  no  such  commitment 
to  operate  a  food  program. 

These  (amily  (eedlng  programs  are 
now  reaching  over  12  million  needy  per- 
sons— a  record  high. 

Last  December,  major  modifications 
were  made  in  the  (ood  stamp  program. 
Families  were  required  to  pay  less  (or 
the  stamps  and  received  more  bonus 
stamps.  As  a  result,  the  monthly  Issuance 
o(  bonu.s  stamps  rose  (rom  $24,5  million 
in  December  1969  to  about  $125.8  million 
in  October  1970. 

The  number  o(  children  receiving  (ree 
and  reduced-price  lunches  tmder  the  na- 
tional school  lunch  program  reached 
a  record  high  o(  5.3  million  children  in 
October.  This  was  23-percent  higher 
than  In  October  o{  1969  and  further  In- 
creases are  expected  as  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  91-248  become  fully  opera- 
tive In  thousands  o(  local  schools. 

The  1971  Appropriations  Act  (or  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  was 
approved  last  week,  contained  record 
high  fimdlng  (or  domestic  (ood  programs. 

The  modifications  made  In  the  food 
stamp  program  by  Secretary  Hardin  last 
December  were  administrative  changes 
that  could  be  made  within  existing  law. 
They  were  designed  to  reach  more  needy 
people  and  they  did.  Currently,  8.8  mll- 
Uon  people  are  receiving  (ood  stamp 
benefits,  compared  to  3.6  million  last 
December. 

Those  modifications  revitalized  the 
program  but  other  changes  recommended 
by  Secreury  Hardin  required  legislative 
action. 

The  bill  we  are  now  considering  will: 

Direct  the  Secretary  o(  Agriculture  to 
establish  unKorm  national  eligibility 
standar(]s  (or  the  program. 

The  law  now  requires  State-by-State 
eligibility  standards  geared  to  each 
State's  welfare  standards.  Thus,  where 
welfare  standards  are  low.  (ood  stamp 
standards  are  low.  This  Inequity  should 
be  removed  so  that  the  program  is  avail- 
able to  the  poor  without  regard  to  the 
State  in  which  they  happen  to  reside. 

Expand  local  options  for  the  concur- 


rent operation  of  (ood  stamps  and  com- 
modity distribution. 

This  change  will  be  responsive  to  local 
needs  and  special  circumstances  A  poor 
family  woiUd  elect  to  participate  in  one 
program  or  the  other — not  both. 

Allow  partlolpaiing  families  to  elect 
to  parUclpate  at  less  than  the  fuU  sub- 
sidy amoimt 

This  would  Increase  program  flexibility 
(or  the  (amilles.  The  reduced  benefits 
would  require  a  correspondingly  lower 
Investment. 

Require  parU.-lpating  States  to  under- 
take outreach  efforts  to  in(orm  eligible 
families  about  the  program. 

This  is  a  necessary  action  if  the  stamp 
program  is  to  reach  those  of  the  poor 
who  need  a  dietary  supplement. 

Provide  welfare  families  with  an  op- 
portunity to  purchase  their  stamps  un- 
der a  voluntarj-  "check  off"  system. 

This  will  faclUtate  the  participation 
of  welfare  families.  The  system  is  a  vol- 
mitary  one,  with  the  welfare  family  It- 
.■ielf  making  the  decision  if  such  a  system 
best  meets  its  needs. 

Provide  that  no  family  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  30  percent  of  Its 
Income  (or  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

Most  (amllies  would  pay  significantly 
less  than  30  percent  o(  income  (or  this 
stamp  allotment. 

States  would  be  required  to  operate  a 
(air  hearing  procedure  (or  it-s  households. 

This  wotild  provide  a  method  for  an 
objective  review  (or  those  aggrieved  pro- 
gram participants  who  felt  they  were 
not  receiving  the  benefits  authorized  by 
law. 

These  program  changes  will  do  much 
to  improve  an  already  much  Improved 
stamp  program.  They  are  practical  and 
realistic  changes.  They  represent  another 
significant  action  to  eliminate  poverty- 
related   malnutrition. 

Those  modifications  revitalized  the 
program,  but  other  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  required  legis- 
lative action.  The  bill  now  before  you 
takes  up  some  ol  those  legislative 
changes.  Some  o(  them  have  already 
been  discussed.  But  let  me  say  this,  that 
it  directs  the  SecreUry  of  HEW  to  make 
uniform  national  eligibility  standards 
and  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  and  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  that  In  this  area  partic- 
ularly, a  we  do  not  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  o(  giving  this  assistance 
only  to  those  in  need  we  are  really  In 
trouble  with  our  (ood  stamp  program. 

The  (ood  stamp  program  Is  on  the 
march.  It  Is  improving. 

I  believe  the  statement  o(  the  gentle- 
woman (rom  Missouri  that  a  simple  ex- 
tension at  this  late  hour  might  be  in 
order.  There  Is  one  provision  in  this  bill. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do  not  support- 
That  Is  the  provision  (or  a  State  con- 
tribution. I  believe  at  this  time,  with  a 
whole  reevaluation  o(  the  work-(are 
program,  that  this  ought  to  be  eliminated 
either  In  the  committee  or  In  the  con- 
(erence. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  (rom  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MxLCBxii  I . 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  al- 
though each  Individual  Is  susceptible  to 
hunger,  because  of  an  abimdanee  of  food 
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only  a  small  percentage  of  Americans 
know  hunger. 

When  it  does  occur.  If  ever,  for  the 
average  American,  hunger  Is  an  acci- 
dental happening  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture. I  had  an  experience  of  this  kind 
during  World  War  II  when  supplies  were 
temporarily  delayed  and  K  rations  ran 
out.  It  was  of  a  minor  and  very  tem- 
porary nature,  but  I  nevertheless  experi- 
enced the  pangs  of  himger. 

While  most  of  us  In  America  readily 
admit  to  packing  too  much  weight  on 
our  frames,  it  is  tragic  that  In  this  coun- 
try where  nourishing  food  is  cheap, 
abtmdant.  and  accessible,  over  20  mil- 
lion Americans  are  victims  of  chronic 
and  prolonged  hunger,  or  serious  mal- 
nutrition. 

We  have  the  opportimiiy  to  do  the  de- 
cent and  right  thing  for  those  Amer- 
icans today. 

We  have  the  opportunity  to  Improve  a 
program  that  has  had  considerable  suc- 
cess: to  broaden  and  simpUfy  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Our  danger  at  the  present  time  is  that 
we  may  hesitate  and  fail  to  move  far 
enough  to  completely  eliminate  hunger 
pockets  in  America.  While  testimony  be- 
fore the  committee,  observations  made 
by  committee  members  and  by  thou- 
sands of  Americans  working  with  the 
himgry  have  clearly  indicated  the  depth 
of  the  coimtry's  problem,  there  is  danger 
of  our  retreating  a  common  failing  and 
refusing  to  extend  ourselves  to  the  de- 
gree necessary  to  reach  the  goal  of  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  all  Americans. 

lb  accomplish  our  purpose  we  need 
to: 

First,  provide  access  to  food  stamps  in 
all  locations  where  there  is  need  in 
America,  without  obstacles  caused  by 
distance  or  time. 

Second,  simplify  the  procediu'e  to  ap- 
ply for  and  to  receive  food  stamps  with- 
out delay  or  frustration. 

Third,  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  in- 
ditldual  in  the  procedure  of  distribution 
and  the  use  of  the  stamps. 

Fourth,  accept  35  cents  per  meal  as 
the  current  minimum  cost  of  food  at  the 
retail  level. 

Fifth,  provide  instructions  to  family 
heads  as  well  as  individuals  living  alone 
as  to  proper  nutrition  which  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  goal  of  ending  hunger. 

Sixth,  recognize  the  special  problems 
of  the  elderly  which  deserve  a  tliree-fold 
solution: 

a.  Dse  of  food  stamps  with  dignity. 

b.  Companionship  during  meals. 

c.  Overcoming  the  peculiar  geriatric 
problem  when  the  effort  to  secure  and 
prepare  nourishing  food  discourages  and 
keeps  them  from  having  adequate  and 
enjoyable  nourishment. 

Seventh,  disavow  any  attempt  to  place 
the  coats  of  the  food  stamp  program  on 
Slates  at  a  time  when  the  States  are 
struggling  to  meet  their  own  revenue 
needs. 

Eighth,  prevent  abuse  of  the  program 
by  adequate  supervision  and  by  punish- 
ment of  fraud  and  graft. 

While  the  committee  bill  meets  some 
of  the  needs  I  have  outlined.  It  falls  to 
move  far  enough  on  the  following  spe- 
cific points — 


First,  simplifying  the  procedure  for 
distributing  and  maJdng  the  stamps  eas- 
ily accessible: 

Second,  recognizing  3S  cents  per  meal 
as  a  minimum  cost  of  food  at  present 
retail  prices ; 

Third,  meeting  the  special  problems  of 
the  elderly; 

Fourth,  providing  full  Federal  fund- 
ing, placing  part  of  the  costs  of  the  food 
stamps  on  the  States  is  totally  unfeasible 
at  this  time:  and 

Fifth,  provisions  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud  and  graft  In  the  use  of  food 
stamps. 

Because  of  these  shortcomings  I  find 
myself  making  a  Judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Poley-Quie  sutistitute  over  the  com- 
mittee bill.  I  welcome  the  substitute  as 
an  attempt  by  the  Rouse  to  more  broadly 
meet  the  needs  In  solving  America's 
hunger  problem. 

I  shall  support  the  substitute  bill.  I  do 
so  with  a  belief  that  we  will  move  this 
coimtry  closer  to  the  goal  tliat  I  spoke  of 
at  the  outset. 

We  shall  be  attempting  to  share  the 
abundance  of  low  cost,  nourishing  food 
which,  thanks  to  divine  providence,  we 
are  able  to  produce  in  such  quantity  that 
none  in  America  need  know  hunger. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  prevent 
hunger  In  our  land. 

Beyond  discharging  that  very  basic 
human  obligation,  however,  a  truly  ade- 
quate food  stamp  program  can  give  our 
Nation  strength  In  several  ways. 

It  will  strengthen  our  economy  In  an 
area  where  it  is  needed — demaitd  for 
agricultural  products. 

It  will  literally  strengthen  our  citi- 
zenry, eliminating  a  great  deal  of  illness, 
lethargy  and  the  lifelong  impairments  of 
undernourishment  In  early  childhood. 

And  it  will  strengthen  the  image  of 
our  democracy  around  Uie  world  if  we 
demonstrate  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment can  end  the  paradox  of  hunger  In 
a  land  of  plenty. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  GOODLDfC. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
for  yielding. 

We,  as  legislators,  day  after  day  are 
required  to  pass  Judgment  upon  affairs 
that  reach  deeply  Into  the  lives  of  the 
American  citizens  we  represent  here  In 
this  House  of  Representatives. 

Each  of  us,  as  human  beings,  stand  in 
strong  support  of  those  programs  that 
are  designed  to  improve  the  lot  of  our 
fellow  man.  Each  of  us,  as  legislators, 
have  tried  to  cultivate  a  talent  for  deal- 
ing realistically  with  legislation  that  is 
before  us.  endeavoring  to  separate  the 
emotional  chaff  from  the  wheat  of  pi'ac- 
ticality.  An  amendment  I  shall  Intro- 
duce to  this  Chamber  today  offers  a 
supreme  test  for  this  talent,  for  it  has 
an  emotional  base — it  is  concerned  with 
htmian  beings  who  are  out  of  work!  My 
amendment  would  prohibit  the  issuance 
of  Federvl  food  staiops  to  those  who  are 
engaged  In  strikes. 

Many  words  will  be  spoken  here  today 
in  support  of  Federal  food  stamps  tor 
strikers,  so  let  me  explain  my  reasons  for 
objecting  to  this  concept  and  for  intro- 
ducing my  amendment  to  forbid  It. 


I  object  to  such  use  of  food  stamps  for 
two  principal  reasons.  First,  it  is  a  doc- 
trine basic  to  our  American  system  that 
the  Federal  Oovernment  should  not  play 
favorites.  Uncle  Sam  Is  obligated  to  treat 
all  his  citizens  alike.  Under  this  program 
where  food  stamps  are  being  handed  out 
to  strikers,  the  Federal  Government  is 
abandoning  the  theme  of  equal  treat- 
ment and  Is  being  partial  to  the  striker 
over  the  employer.  In  short,  the  Federal 
Government,  through  this  exercise,  ia 
taking  sides.  This  raises  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  General  Motors 
should  not  also  expect  special  treatment 
from  the  Federal  Government  for  any 
losses  It  suffered  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
strike,  something  like  tax  credits  or 
other  tax  considerations. 

Second,  we  must  remember  Uiat  there 
is  one  person  footing  the  bill  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  and  that  is  the 
taxpayer.  Should  one  taxpayer  who  Is, 
by  choice,  gainfully  employed  be  expected 
to  subsidize  another  taxpayer  who  is.  by 
choice,  imemployed?  I  have  received  let- 
ters from  taxpayers  all  over  the  country 
who  strenuously  object  to  the  use  of  food 
stamps  by  strikers,  one  of  which  stated: 
"They  say  the  workers  in  Detroit  need 
help  becau.'ie  their  income  has  stopped. 
Well,  that's  too  bad.  Let  them  go  back 
to  work." 

Over  and  above  this,  such  use  of  food 
stamps  can  act  to  prolong  strikes  and. 
In  tlie  process,  visit  an  economic  nega- 
tive on  our  total  commercial  structure. 
For  instance,  one  worker-striker  in  the 
GM  strike  paid  118  and  received  stampe 
with  which  he  bought  $162  worth  of 
groceries,  and  he  was  prompted  to  say: 
"They  can't  starve  us  out  now  that  we're 
getting  these  food  stamps.  We  can  go 
on  forever." 

Such  a  use  of  food  stamps  also  shatters 
the  concept  of  collective  bargaining, 
where  each  party  to  a  labor  dispute  la 
supposed  to  use  his  own  Judgment  In 
effecting  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Col- 
lective bargaining  becomes  "protective 
bargaining"  under  this  arrangement. 

In  summary,  the  food  stamp  program 
has  become  blown  up  and  out  of  shape, 
as  I  have  feared  It  might.  Giving  food 
stamps  to  strikers  is.  in  my  mind,  a  dis- 
tortion of  the  food  stamp  program,  and 
I  think  it  is  incumbent  on  us.  as  legis- 
lators, to  right  this  wrong.  We  should 
exert  every  effort  possible  to  restore  this 
program  to  its  proper  "assistance  to  the 
needy"  form,  which  was  the  program's 
original  concept. 

Leading  newspapers  and  organizations 
all  over  the  United  States  have  reported 
on  this  use  of  food  stamps  by  strikers 
during  the  GM  strike,  and  at  the  proper 
time  I  shall  ask  unanlmotjs  consent  to 
insert  extraneous  material  relevant  to 
my  remarks. 

I  Include  the  following  editorials  and 
letters  which  I  have  previously  referred 
to: 
[Prom  the  Wall  street  Journal.  Sept.  30, 

1970) 
9TUXXMG  ITAW  Mkk  File  vok  Food  Staws 

AND  Ckxatx  Loojahs — PmoczssiNG  Dklats 

AND    GlOAMTIC   PaTKS  BACKIXJGS  SzSULT,  BUT 
WEL7AU  AlDCa  SXX  SFKID-t7P 

DcTSorr. — Welfare  offlcials  here  and  else- 
wiiera  throughout  tb«  country  wher«  Ocn- 
KnX   Mbtora  Corp.  has  productloa  fACUlUos 
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report  they  have  been  overrun  by  strlUng 
United  Auto  Workere  union  members  seek- 
ing Federal  food  stamps. 

A  spokesman  for  the  D.S.  Department  of 
AgricuUure.  which  funds  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram, said  there  is  no  danger  of  running  out 
of  food  stampa.  But  state  welfare  officials. 
who  administer  the  program,  say  that  the 
flood  of  strikers  seeking  stamps  has  caused 
temporary  delays  In  processing  applications 
and  giant  paper-work  backlogs. 

In  Detroit,  for  example,  the  Wayne  County 
Department,  of  Social  Services  has  set  up  two 
temporary  food  stamp  centers  for  striking 
auto  workers,  but  so  far  it  has  been  unable 
to  handle  the  hundreds  of  workers  who  have 
been  lining  up  to  get  into  the  program. 

Offlcials  here  and  elsewhere,  however,  say 
they  are  hopeful  they  wUI  soon  be  able  to 
process  all  of  these  strikers'  applications. 

Most  GM  strikers  are  receiving  less  than 
•50  a  week  In  benefits  from  the  union's  strike 
fund.  And  many  of  them  are  counting  on 
food  stamps  to  feed  their  families. 

In  other  labor  developments,  QM  said  it  re- 
called 2.231  previously  furloughed  United 
Auto  Workers  members  at  three  nonstruck 
facilities,  while  furloughlng  1,490  additional 
union  members  at  four  other  nonstruck 
faclliues. 

The  new  recalls  and  layoffs  bring  total  lay- 
offs at  OM's  36  nonstruck  plants  to  38390 
since  the  union  struck  the  bulk  of  the  auto 
maker's  f&cUltles  Sept.  15.  Another  349.910 
UAW  members  are  striking  146  QM  facilities 
In  the  U,5.  and  Canada. 

In  stlU  another  development.  American 
Motors  Corp  said  it  would  resume  bargaining 
with  the  UAW  on  a  new  labor  agreement  next 
Tuesday  In  Orcen  Bay.  Wis,  AMC's  old  con- 
tract expires  Oct.  15. 

Heke's  the  Issite:  Pood  araicn  fok  Stbzkeks 

How  much  did  you  contribute  to  support 
the  strikers  against  General  Motors  last  year? 
To  the  strikers  who  closed  General  Electric 
last  year?  To  the  rubber  workers  the  year 
before? 

If  your  answer  Is  "nothing",  you  may  have 
to  guess  again. 

In  the  last  two  years,  there  has  been  a 
massive  growth  in  tax-supported  economic 
aid  to  striking  employees.  Unions  have 
learned  that  they  can  tap  the  Treasury  as  a 
source  of  strike  funds.  And  they  are  contin- 
ually improving  the  technique. 

The  question  of  whether  tax  funds  should 
be  used  to  support  strikers  Is  arising  again 
this  year  In  debate  over  extension  and  ex- 
pansion of  the  Pood  Stamp  program.  Senator 
Thurmond  (R-SC).  for  example,  InUoduced 
on  November  17,  a  new  bill  {S.  4505)  that 
would  forbid  the  distribution  of  food  stamps 
to  any  household  where  the  head  of  the 
household  is  engaged  in  a  labor  strike.  But 
so  far.  the  talk  has  largely  been  desultory. 
Pew  of  our  lawmaker;  .seem  eager  to  take 
sides  In  such  a  hlghly-emotlonal  Issue. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, refused  to  write  any  sanction  into 
the  Food  Stamp  authorization  bill  (H.H. 
18582)  on  the  grounds  that  "It  did  not  want 
to  take  sides"  in  a  labor  dispute. 

Because  the  refusal  to  forbid  stampe  to 
strikers,  obviously.  Is  "taking  sides "  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  many  people  believe 
that  sooner  or  later,  the  American  people — 
and  Its  Congress — will  have  to  face  the  prob- 
lem. If  we  wish  the  principle  of  coUectlTe 
bargaining  to  survive  as  the  cornerstone  of 
our  Federal  labor  policy. 

liest  this  be  dismissed  as  mere  employer 
propaganda  it  is  useful  to  look  at  the  dimen- 
sions of  what  Is  happening  and  the  princi- 
ples that  are  Involved. 

A  multitude  of  assistance  programs  for  the 
poor  and  unemployed  exist  today 

The  current  problem  arises  because  the 
Federal  Government  and  some  state  and 
local    governments    provide    workers    with 


suike  funds  through  the  distribution  of 
these  benefits. 

Back  in  1060,  a  haU-mllUon  steelworkers 
were  able  to  hold  out  during  the  116-day 
strike,  because  about  645  million  in  relief  aid 
and  unemployment  beneflu  was  obtained 
from  public  sources. 

I.  W.  Abel,  then  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the 
Steelworkers  Union,  said  flatly  that  the  aid 
"provided  the  food,  shelter,  azid  welfare 
services  that  made  the  strike  endurable.  The 
sum  exceeded  by  far  the  amount  that  the 
union  poured  into  the  distrlcu  and  the 
locals." 

OBQANEBKD  KTrOBT 

James  D.  Compton,  chairman  of  the  steer- 
ing Committee.  APL-CIO  Coordinated  Bar- 
gaining Committee,  reported  In  The  Ameri- 
can FcAerationiat  on  "Victory  at  GE:  How 
It  Was  Done."  He  said: 

"While  the  <news)paper8  noted  accurately 
that  many  strikers  had  laid  aatde  their  own 
personal  strike  funds  and  that  strike  dona- 
tions from  other  worker3  were  of  enormous 
help,  they  largely  overlooked  one  of  the  key 
contributions  to  the  strike's  succees — that  of 
the  APL-CIO  Department  of  Community 
Senices  and  its  hundreds  of  local  strike  com- 
mittees, which  . .  .  showed  the  way  in  drawing 
upon  the  resources  of  Federal,  State,  and 
local  welfare  agencies  ...  In  procuring  food 
and  financial  aid  for  the  strikers  and  their 
fanUUes." 

What  this  means  In  hard  dollars -and -cents 
Is  Ulustrated  by  Leo  Perils,  who  headed  those 
Community  Services.  He  said  the  strikers  re- 
ceived as  much  or  more  from  public  welfare 
and  similar  sources  than  they  did  from  union 
strike  beneflts. 

Public  assistance  to  GE  strikers  and  their 
families  has  been  estimated  to  total  about 
tS  million  dollars  per  v:eek  at  one  point  in 
the  strike,  and  In  Massachusetts  alone.  GE 
strikers  and  their  families  received  $2,307.- 
823  In  welfare  beneflts. 

The  New  York  Tirruia,  In  reporting  on  the 
1967-68  copper  strike  found  that  "the  soli- 
darity" of  the  strikers  was  baaed.  In  great 
part  on  "wide  support  from  a  combination  of 
public  welfare.  Federal  food  stamps,  and 
union  strike  beneflts." 

Statistics  are  not  yet  available,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  Pood  Stamps  were 
distributed  In  large  quantities  to  many  of 
the  343.310  workers  who  were  on  strike 
against  General  Motors,  Some  workers  have 
publicly  acknowledged  the  value  of  food 
stamps  In  the  strike,  and  Rep.  George  A. 
Goodllng  (B-Pa.),  quoted  one  worker  who 
bad  paid  tl8  for  stamps  with  which  he  could 
buy  1162  worth  of  groceries,  as  saying  '"iTiey 
can't  starve  us  out  now  that  we're  getting 
these  food  stamps.  We  can  go  on  forever." 

In  fact,  the  exact  amount  of  Federal 
aid  furnished  to  subsidize  strikers  Is  difficult 
to  determine,  because  public  relief  agencies 
don't  always  show  the  recipients  as  a  striker 
on  their  records. 

One  way.  perhaps  to  get  a  fairly  accurate 
picture  of  whether  strikers  are  receiving  pub- 
lic funds,  however.  Is  to  compare  the  amount 
of  aid  distributed  during  strike-trouble 
months  with  strike-free  months  in  the  same 
area.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  logical  pre- 
sumption that  at  least  the  major  portion  of 
the  Increase  is  attributable  to  the  strike. 

In  Lorain.  Ohio,  for  example,  in  August 
1967.  food  stamps  were  Issued  to  some  141 
households  with  629  individuals. 

In  October,  when  Ford  workers  struck. 
household  aid  shot  up  to  1,187,  with  10,048 
Individuals. 

In  November,  with  the  settlement,  the  to- 
tal was  down  to  a  more  normal  331  families, 
and  1.460  individuals. 

Similar  experiences  are  likely  i-o  be  dupli- 
cated in  any  community  in  any  state  during 
a  strike  period,  becau.<«  few  welfare  agencies 
show  any  disposition  to  bar  strikers  from  col- 
lective public  aid. 

Some,  In  fact,  go  so  far  as  to  provide  spe- 


cial handling  for  food  stamps  and  welfare 
appUcatlons  submitted  by  strikers.  Such 
was  the  case  In  Baton  Roige.  La.,  during  a 
strike  at  a  nearby  chemical  plant  In  August. 
A  staff  member  from  the  local  welfare  unit 
was  assigned  to  the  local  food  stamp  office 
and  a  special  room  was  set  up  to  process 
strikers'  applications. 

Welfare  officials  denied  this  arrangement 
was  giving  strikers  preferential  treatment, 
declaring  it  was  merely  a  "simple  way  of 
clearing  the  backlog." 

In  many  Instances,  special  treatment  for 
strikers  t>eglns  even  before  the  strike  is 
called. 

Well  in  advance  of  the  GE  strike,  for  ex- 
ample, imion  leaders  met  with  Federal.  State, 
and  local  welfare  officials  to  discuss  how 
strikers  might  be  helped  during  the  walk- 
out. Preliminary  lists  of  those  who  would 
be  expected  to  need  help  were  submitted. 

Thus,  the  availability  of  public  financial 
assistance  was  actually  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion when  the  strike  was  called. 

With  these  and  other  evidences  of  wide* 
spread  distribution  of  public  economic  as- 
sistance to  striken  available,  two  questions 
are  raised:  (1)  Should  the  cause  of  an  In- 
dividual's "need"  make  any  difference?  (3) 
Does  furnishing  public  assistance  under- 
mine the  principle  of  Federal  neutrality  in 
labor  disputes? 

TBK  caoss  or  "vra>" 

Undoubtedly,  one  major  reason  for  the 
increased  use  of  general  taxpayers'  funds 
as  a  source  of  strike  aid  can  be  found  In  the 
simple  fact  that  organized  labor  baa  demon- 
strated political  muscle. 

But  some  of  it  also  comes  from  the  ac- 
cepted principle  in  American  society  that 
those  "in  need"  should  be  helped. 

Proponents  of  the  aid  to  strikers  say  that 
if  a  worker  and  his  family  are  "In  need".  It 
makes  no  difference  what  the  cause  may  be. 

Others,  however,  say  that  one  can  accept 
the  general  principle  of  helping  thoee  In 
need,  but  still  raise  questions  over  treating 
the  man  who  Is  unemployed  twcause  he  Is 
on  strike  in  the  same  way  as  the  man  who  Is 
In  need  because  he  has  no  marketable  skills: 

There  Is  Increasing  evidence.  In  fact  that 
the  American  people  are  Increasingly  Inclined 
to  believe  that  the  reason  for  being  in  need 
does  make  a  difference.  Current  proposals  for 
changes  in  the  welfare  program,  for  example, 
generally  emphsislze  a  willingness  to  accept 
employment  as  a  proviso  for  such  aid- 
Congressman  Goodllng  (R-Pa.)  In  a  state- 
ment ou  October  13  pointed  out  that  "choloe" 
plays — or  should  play — a  key  role.  He  asked: 
"Should  one  taxpayer  who  is,  by  choice,  gain- 
fully employed,  be  expected  to  subeldlee  an- 
other taxpayer  who  Is,  by  choice,  unem- 
ployed?" 

Additional  Importance  Is  added  to  this 
question  of  choice  by  the  far-reaching  ef- 
fects  that   labor   disputes   have   on   others. 

For  one  thing,  asaumiog  that  aid.  such  as 
Pood  Stamps,  are  available  in  limited  quan- 
tity at  any  one  time,  their  issuance  to  strikers 
may  actually  deprive  people  who  are  "in 
need"  through  no  defiire  of  their  own. 

In  Introducing  his  bill.  Senator  Thurmond 
noted:  the  effect  of  the  General  Motors 
Strike; 

.  .  the  Issuance  of  food  stamps  to  these 
Individuals  who  could  have  been  earning 
M  an  hour,  undoubtedly  took  the  food  out 
of  the  mouths  of  people  who  were  actually 
in  need.  The  strikers  in  one  State  were  draw- 
ing so  many  stamps  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  difficulty  In  kt^«plDg  the  stamps 
printed  and  supplied  to  the  local  agencies." 

He  pointed  out,  too.  that  the  economic  ef- 
fects went  beyond  the  other  needy: 

"The  United  Auto  Workers  Union  strike, 
the  biggest  and  costliest  strike  In  more  than 
a  decade,  has  a  serious  adverse  effect  upon 
many  Innocent  Individuals.  Since  these 
strikers  were  being  fed  at  the  taj^payeis'  ex- 
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peofic,  there  wm  little  incentive  to  go  back  to 
work-  As  »  reeult.  the  strike  lasted  for  almast 
two  months.  Each  day  this  strike  continued, 
the  number  of  innocent  victims  increased. 

"This  union  action  caused  over  100.000  in- 
dividuals who  wanted  to  work  to  Iw  laid  off. 
cut  the  gross  national  product  by  tl  billion 
per  week,  and  severely  damaged  the  earnings 
ot  many  primary  and  secondary  HuppUers. 
not  to  mention  the  coal  to  each  individual 
taxpayer  who  paid  lor  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  additional  food  stamps." 

nDEEAI.   NCUTRAUTT 

Because  of  these  and  other  repercussions,  a 
policy  that  ignores  the  source  of  the  individ- 
ual's nted  m  distribution  of  economic  aid 
undermines  the  base  on  which  our  coUecllTe 
bargaining  system  rests. 

This  base  U  the  belief  that  management 
and  Ubor  should  bargain  coUectlvely— and 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  should  remain 
neutral.  ,  , 

Our  laws  permit  the  workers  to  band  to- 
gether without  restrictive  pressures  from 
employers  and  to  bargain  collectively. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  "acts  to  oversee 
and  referee  the  process  of  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing." 

There  is  no  way  to  separate  economic  power 
from  this  bargaining  proceas. 
In  fact,  It !»  an  essential  part. 
The  workers'  goal  in  a  strike  is  to  catise 
such  economic  losses  for  owners  of  the  plant 
that  they  will  weigh  these  losses  against  the 
cost  pf  wage  Increases  and  other  beneflta. 

Blmllarly.  the  employee's  bargaining  posi- 
tion is  affected  by  their  lo6se.*5  In  income 
weiehed  against  their  poeslble  gains  in  the 
contract. 

When  the  Government  forces  the  taxpayers 
to  subsidize  one  side  of  the  dispute.  It  exerts 
a  substantial,  or  even  controlling  Importance 
in  Influencing  the  results  of  the  dilute. 

The  payment  insulates  the  employees  from 
the  flnanclal  burden  of  striking  by  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Gowemment  "strtke  fund"  of  Im- 
mtom  pmpostloDM, 

Congressman  OoodUng  noted  that  this 
means  the  "Government  Is  taking  sides"  and 
"raises  the  serious  question  of  whether  or 
not  General  Motors  should  not  expect  special 
treatment  from  the  Pederul  Oovemment  for 
any  losses  resulting  tram  the  strike." 
vooo  BTAUrs — MAJOa  cinjtiT 
Althcrugh  welfare,  unemployment  com- 
pen.-«t]on.  and  other  flnanclal  sid  Is  fur- 
nished to  strikers  in  some  Jurisdictions.  It 
appears  that  the  worst  violations  of  the 
principle  of  Oovemment  impartiality  in  la- 
bor disputes  are  coming  in  the  area  of  Food 
Stamp  dlstrtbuuon. 

The  Food  Stamp  program  was  started  in 


Federal  Government  would  pay  the 
the    difference    between    what    participants 
paid  to  purchase  the  stamps  and  the  amount 
of  food  they  received  for  them. 

President  Johnson  signed  the  measure  on 
August  31,  19M.  declaring  that  It  was  "one 
of  OUT  most  valuable  weapons  for  the  war 
on  poverty." 

Since  that  time,  the  program  has  grown. 
Current      legislation      would     expand      It 
greatly. 

The  Senate  bill  (3.2547)  would  authortze 
a  boost  from  »315  mlUlon  In  FY  IWIfl  to 
»a.5  billion  by   1972. 

The  bill  also  provides  free  food  stampe 
for  families  with  incomes  under  f«0  a 
month  and  provides  that  the  price  of  cou- 
pons be  adjusted  so  that  no  family  la  re- 
quired to  spend  more  than  35  percent  of 
Its  Income  for  stSLmps. 

The  House  bill  also  carries  liberalizing  fea- 
tures, and  would  set  up  an  open-end  au- 
thorization  for   three   years. 

But.  oddly  enough,  neither  of  these  so- 
called  "reform"  measures  would  do  any- 
thing to  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  giving 
aid  to  strikers 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee,  in 
fact,  refused  to  do  so.  on  the  grounds  that 
It  "did  not  wish  to  take  sides  In  labor  dis- 
putes." 

Blnce  Issuing  the  stamps  Is  ftseU  taking 
Rtdea.  this  rationale  is  dlfflcult  to  under- 
stand. It  also  seems  to  contradict  the  Com- 
mittee's avowed  intent  to  deny  participa- 
tion In  the  stamp  program  to  individuals 
"who  are  poor  because  they  choose  to  bo 
poor," 

The  food  stamp  and  welfare  bills  do  re- 
Qulre  that  most-abled  bodied  adults  regis- 
ter for  employment  as  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving stamps,  but  this  doesn't  solve  the 
striker  problem  A  striker  need  only  register 
to  begin  getting  aid. 

In  IMS.  the  House  spproved  a  provision 
that  would  have  barred  stamps  for  strikers. 
but  It  was  knocked  out  In  the  Conference 
Committee   and   the  House  yielded. 

It  has  been  reluctant  to  get  Into  that  bat- 
tle again  a'ld  Is  not  likely  to  do  so  in  this 
lame  duck  session.  But  the  growing  use  of 
food  stamps  to  weight  the  scales  In  favor  of 
one  side  during  the  collective  bargaining 
procesa  will  sooner  or  later  force  Congress  to 
face  the  problem  squarely. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Oct.  20.  19701 
A  SooDni  PiCTtniK 
The  1964  Food  Stamp  Act  specified  in  ita 
title  that  Its  goal  was  to  "provide  for  im- 
proved levels  of  nutrition  among  low-Income 
households"   In   a   March    1964   message  on 


Aa  Rep.  John  Aahbrook  (R ,  Ohio)  re- 
marked. "One  does  not  have  to  be  too  bright 
.  .  .  to  recognize  that  this  extra  WOO  million 
may  very  well  be  headed  not  for  the  poor  and 
needy  but  for  the  General  Motors  strikers  and 
others  who  may  be  out  of  work  by  their  own 
voluntary  action." 

Mr.  Ashbrook  summed  up  the  matter  well: 
"The  whole  sordid  picture  is  one  which  cer- 
tainly has  not  done  the  U.S.  Congress  proud." 


1939.  under  a   1935  law.  principally  on  the     poverty.  President  Johnson  tirged  support  for 


grounds  that  It  could  be  used  as  an  effective 
technique  for  dlstrtbuUng  Oovernment-beld 
food  surpluses. 

In  1931.  a  pilot  stamp  plan  was  initiated  by 
Prealdent  Kennedy  in  eight  test  srcas.  under 
the  same  1935  authority,  and  in  1964.  Con- 
greao.  under  the  urging  of  Prealdent  John- 
son, converted  the  1961  pilot  program  into 
a  permanent  food-stamp  program  financed 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

Some  9375  million  waa  authorised  for  three 
years,  and  the  purpose  of  the  program  was 
shifted  from  one  of  direct  distribution  of 
surplus  Federal  stocks  to  one  designed  to 
aid  low-income  families  improve  their  diets. 
Critics  of  the  direct  distribution  plan  argued 
that  the  distribution  of  surplus  stoclts  un- 
duly limited  the  diet  of  the  needy. 

Under  the  new  plan,  any  community,  with 
the  State's  approval,  could  drop  out  of  the 
direct  distribution  plan  and  enter  the  food- 
stomp  purchase  plan  instead. 

Under   the   food-stamp   purchase   plan,   a 

low-income  eligible  person  would  ptirchase 

food  stampe  which  coxUd  be  used  to  buy  food 

with  a  higher  value  in  the  store. 

With  banks  acting  as  intermediaries,  the 


food  stamps  "to  protect  thoae  who  are  espe- 
cially vulnerable  to  the  ravages  of  poverty." 
Well,  as  we  noted  recently,  food  stamps 
have  strayed  quite  a  bit  in  the  past  six  years. 
Specifically,  they're  being  used  to  support 
United  Auto  Workers  members  in  their  cur- 
rent strike  against  General  Motors  Corp.  It 
surely  Is  an  odd  role  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Federal  financial  aid  to  the  strikers  obvi- 
ously can  prolong  the  walkout,  since  It  less- 
ens the  pressure  on  the  union  and  its  mem- 
bers to  settle.  Least  anyone  worry  too  much 
about  the  strikers,  who  after  all  draw  bene- 
fits from  the  union  and  frequently  can  get 
other  Jobs.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
Federal  strike  benefits  can  easily  delay  or 
preempt  aid  that  would  otherwise  go  to  per- 
sons who  are  really  subject,  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
phrase,  "to  the  ravages  of  poverty." 

Congress  may  at  least  recognize  that  the 
food  stomp  program  Is  somewhat  strained  as 
It  tries  to  help  both  strikers  and  the  poor. 
In  any  case,  the  House  the  other  day  over- 
whelmingly approved  a  meaaure  that  will  in- 
crease the  funds  available  to  the  program  by 
$300  million. 


TaANSPOKTATIOM    ASSOCIATION 

OF   AHXalCA, 

Washington.  D.C.,  December  8,  2970. 
Hon.  Okobcb  a.  Gooouno, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  DC. 

IJiAE  CoNcazasiiAN  Ooooung:  We  In  the 
Transportation  Association  of  America  were 
moat  pleased  to  read  In  the  December  Issue  of 
"Northeast  Agriculture"  an  article  concern- 
ing your  position  on  providing  food  stamps 
to  strikers.  Please  accept  our  ainceres:  con- 
gratulations. 

In  this  connection,  I  thought  you  would  be 
Interested  In  the  attached  Information  paper 
which  we  circulated  to  members  of  TAA. 

We  would  be  very  much  Interested  In  the 
names  of  other  Congressmen  who  are  alao 
concerned  about  the  distribution  of  food 
stamps  in  this  fashion. 

With  best  wishes  for  the  holiday  season, 
I  am 

Slocerely. 

Paul  J.  TizRNrr. 

TKANSPOITATION  ASSOCIATtON 

or    AMEKICA, 

Washington.  D.C..  October  30.  1970. 
DxAS  TAA  Mkmdcb:  Do  you  think  It  Is  right 
that  General  Motors  employees  now  on 
strike — by  their  Ob:n  choice — should  receive 
Federal  food  stamps  paid  for  by  you  and  all 
other    American    taxpayers? 

The  Federal  food  stamp  program  was  de- 
vised as  an  additional  weapon  in  the  war  on 
poverty.  Basically  it  was  envisioned  aa  an 
extra  aid  to  families  on  welfare,  the  disad- 
vantaged, the  unemployables  and  similar 
truly  persons.  But  because  the  agencies  In 
charge  of  administering  these  programs  have 
chosen  to  ignore  or  overlook  the  "need" 
standard,  a  strike  is  treated  the  same  way 
as  a  hurricane  or  any  other  natural  "dis- 
aster". 

The  net  effect  is  that  during  strike*  In  re- 
cent years,  the  food  stomp  program  and 
other  welfare  aids  have  provided  as  mxich  or 
more  old  to  strikers  as  did  union  strike 
benefits! 

But  here  Is  another  facet  of  this  grossly 
inequitable  situation  that  poaslbly  has  more 
impact  than  the  huge  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
Collective  bargaining  between  labor  and 
management  dependa  on  the  ability  of  the 
parties  to  withstand  a  strike  with  Its  related 
consequences  Since  welfare  assistance  such 
as  Federal  food  Rtsmps  eases  to  a  major  ex- 
tent the  flnanclal  burden  of  striking,  mean- 
ingful collective  bargaining  Is  seriously  Jeop- 
ardized. Thus  the  propensity  of  workers  to 
strike  increases,  strikes  themselves  are  un- 
duly protracted,  and  it  Is  made  oU  the  easier 
for  unions  to  exact  inflationary  settlements. 
We  are  concerned  alwut  the  whole  situa- 
tion. And  we've  said  so  on  se%-cral  occasions 
to  both  the  Congresa  and  the  AdmlnlatraUon. 
We've  alao  made  our  point  quite  strongly  In 
our  special  publication  entitled  "Government 
Aid  to  Strikers". 

If  you  are  concerned,  we  urge  you  to  Ull 
your  Congressman  how  you  feel  about  the 
situation.  Nolo  is  o  good  time  while  he  is 
back  in  your  district  during  the  election- 
time  recess.  Only  an  aroused  public  can  cut 
down  the  use  of  public  funds  to  help  sup- 
port   strikes. 

Sincerely. 

BtA>OXJ>   HAKMOltD. 
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Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  &s  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Madden). 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
deeply  distressed  over  the  opposition  to 
allowing  food  stamps  to  workers  engaged 
in  contract  disputes.  Therefore,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  call  to  mind  the  many 
good  things  that  working  people  give  to 
Improve  the  quality  of  economic  life  be- 
yond their  regular  tax  deductions  which 
amounts  to  the  largest  source  of  revenue 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  government. 

Workers  contribute  their  money  and 
talent  toward  the  growth  of  their  com- 
munities by  supporting  programs  which 
will  aid  the  needy  and  unfortunate.  You 
have  only  to  observe,  as  you  travel,  that 
ours  is  a  Nation  of  churches  of  all  de- 
nominations whose  doors  are  open  to 
all  regardless  of  one's  ability  to  make 
like  contributions. 

Many  workers  contribute  a  portion  of 
their  paychecks  regularly  through  pay- 
roll deduction  to  the  annual  United  Fund 
campaign,  and  so  forth.  Agencies  bene- 
fiting by  such  support  attempt  to  meet 
the  otherwise  unmet  community.  State, 
and  National  needs.  Indeed,  workers  give 
of  their  personal  time  as  well  by  serving 
In  the  great  army  of  volunteers  on  the 
various  apency  boards  and  committees. 
In  charitable  programs  and  as  volunteer 
fund  raisers  for  the  needy. 

Workers  give  cash  and  volunteer  their 
efforts  to  commimity  capital  fund  raising 
campaigns.  Need  anyone  be  reminded 
that  a  Boy  Scout  headquarters,  neigh- 
borhood recreation  center,  or  any  com- 
munity building  project  does  not  lust 
happen — workers  make  donations  of 
money,  volunteering  hours  of  work,  or 
both. 

Workers  advance  national  health 
causes.  I  bring  to  your  attention  only 
one  of  many  examples  of  health  causes 
where  labor's  annual  contributions,  over 
a  period  of  20  years,  made  this  great 
charity  a  success.  The  cause  was  the 
March  of  Dimes  initiated  by  President 
Roosevelt.  The  disease  was  polio  which 
took  the  lives  of  more  than  10.000  young 
people  annually  while  thousands  more 
of  all  ages  were  left  crippled.  Twenty 
years  of  annual  contributions  resulted  in 
the  development  of  vaccines  which  have 
since  reduced  the  death  rote  to  well  be- 
low the  100  mark  annually. 

Workers  contribute  In  other  ways. 
Workers  donate  blood  through  blood  re- 
placement programs  tor  military  as  well 
as  local  needs.  ApproxUnately  2  million 
pints  are  given  annually.  Workers  and 
their  families  are  the  major  source  for 
organ  transplants  now  voluntarily  al- 
lowed under  the  recently  passed  Ana- 
tomical Gift  Act.  Many  workers  have 
signed  the  standard  uniform  donor  card 
which  will  allow  at  death  the  donation  of 
an  organ  or  organs  so  that  others  may 
Uve. 

Mr.  Cluirm&n.  I  can  go  on  and  on  in 
listing  the  everyday  good  deeds  per- 
formed by  workers — Buddy  programs, 
child  adoption,  visiting  the  sick.  Little 
League,  and  so  forth.  Food  stamps  for 
workers  and  tbelr  families  while  engaged 
In  a  strike,  provided  all  qualifying  tests 
are  met,  is  as  fair  for  the  workers  as 
Oovemment  subsidies,  tax  writeoffs,  and 


other  incentives  which  are  legislated  for 
business  and  industry.  To  consider  even 
less  foi  workers  than  the  law  allows,  in 
their  time  of  need,  is  to  test  the  workers' 
faith  In  his  government. 

Let  us  not,  as  a  governing  body,  be  the 
wedge  tl^at  divides  the  various  segments 
of  our  economy.  That  contributes  to  the 
widening  of  human  and  moral  relations 
between  labor  and  management  rela- 
tions. Let  ui  instead,  correct  any  proven 
abuse  in  the  food  stamp  program  and 
continue  as  we  have  in  the  past  to  meet 
the  basic  needs  of  the  people.  It  is  In- 
cumbent on  this  body  to  defeat  any  mo- 
tion that  will  deny  food  stamps  to  any- 
one in  need  regardless  of  the  cause  of 
that  need. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi   (Mr.  Montoom- 

tRY>. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  18582  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
The  legislation  was  reported  out  of  com- 
mittee by  a  vote  of  28  to  2.  after  sev- 
eral months  of  serious  and  soul-search- 
ing consideraUon.  The  IhII  is  a  compro- 
mise measure  representing  the  best  of 
several  worthwhile  proposals.  I  would 
\V&e  to  commend  the  chairman  and  my 
fellow  members  of  the  committee  who 
worked  so  hard  and  diligently  to  formu- 
late the  bill.  I  would  also  like  to  com- 
mend the  other  Members  of  the  House 
who  took  an  interest  in  this  legislation 
and  presented  oral  and  written  testi- 
mony on  t>ehalf  of  the  bill. 

I  believe  all  my  colleagues  are  familiar 
with  the  basic  concept  behind  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  original  legislation 
had  as  iu  main  purpose  the  supplement- 
ing of  food  resources  for  those  people 
In  America  having  to  subsist  on  a  sub- 
standard diet.  Congress  in  its  wisdom 
wa^  making  an  honest  attempt  to  assist 
those  low-income  families  who  did  not 
have  the  financial  means  to  purchase  a 
doily  supply  of  food  for  a  nutritional 
diet.  That  word  "assist "  Is  very  impor- 
tant. The  iooi  stamp  program  is  de- 
signed to  assist  those  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  make  ends  meet,  but  cannot.  I 
do  not  believe  the  Congress  In  1865  or  the 
Congress  now  intends  for  the  f(XKi  stomp 
program  to  become  another  mammoth 
giveaway,  thereby  killing  the  Incentive 
for  people  to  earn  a  living  for  themselves. 
There  will  be  some  who  soy  the  bill 
does  not  go  far  enough  and  there  will  be 
others  who  say  it  goes  loo  far.  I  believe 
the  merits  of  the  legislaUon  speak  for 
themselves.  The  Agriculture  Committee 
tias  included  provisions  that  will  moke  it 
much  easier  for  people  truly  in  need  to 
acquire  food  stamps,  participants  would 
be  allowed  to  purchase  food  stomps  twice 
a  month  in  those  cases  where  they  do  not 
have  the  funds  at  the  first  of  every 
month  to  pay  their  contribution.  People 
receiving  welfare  or  other  public  assist- 
ance will  be  able  to  have  their  contribu- 
tion deducted  from  their  monthly  check. 
The  legislation  contains  the  "meal  on 
wheels  "  concept  whereby  the  elderly  and 
shut-in  could  use  their  food  stamps  to 
purchose  hot  meals  from  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. There  Is  a  provision  directing 
the  appropriate  State  agency  to  begin  on 


educational  program  to  Inform  potential 
participants  of  the  availability  of  food 
stamps. 

One  very  important  provision  colls  for 
the  formula  for  issuing  fo(Kl  stamps  to  be 
based  on  the  requirements  to  provide  a 
nutritional  dally  diet.  Also  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare would  be  directed  to  develop  uni- 
form national  standards  for  participat- 
ing households.  HJl.  18582  provides  for 
steps  of  appeal  by  those  persons  who  be- 
lieve they  have  been  wrongfully  denied 
to  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

I  believe  all  my  colleagues  will  agree 
that  these  provisions  will  make  it  easier 
for  thoe  low-income  families  truly  In 
need  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program. 

By  the  same  token,  the  committee  In- 
cluded a  provision  to  tighten  the  controls 
of  the  program  by  requiring  able-bodied 
persons  recclring  food  stamps  to  register 
for  and  accept  employment.  I  feel  it  is 
only  right  that  people  capiible  of  work- 
ing should  accept  available  employment 
to  earn  their  own  living.  You  will  encour- 
age people  not  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
in  a  little  more  detail  section  5  of  the  bill 
which  contains  authority  for  establish- 
ing the  value  of  coupons  with  a  minimum 
monthly  payment  of  50  cents  per  person 
per  month  up  to  a  maximum  of  $3.00  per 
family.  I  would  point  out  that  this  is  not 
a  hard-and-fast  rule.  Allowances  are 
made  for  this  payment  to  be  made  out  of 
State  funds  or  by  charitable  organiza- 
tions In  the  cases  of  indigent  people.  This 
very  token  poyment  will  give  the  particl- 
ponts  o  feeling  that  they  are  contribut- 
ing to  their  own  well-being  and  not 
totally  Ining  oU  the  public  dole.  This 
small  contribution  of  50  cents  a  month 
per  person  is  a  continuance  of  the  post 
philosophy  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
A  philosophy  of  assistance  and  not  give- 
away. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  of  sec- 
tion 9  which  provides  for  State  sharing 
in  the  costs  of  the  bonus  value  of  f(X>d 
stamp  coupons.  The  provisions  would  coll 
for  the  SUtes  to  pay  2'i  percent  of  the 
bonus  value  the  first  year,  5  percent  the 
second  year,  TVs  percent  the  third  year 
and  10  percent  thereafter.  My  colleagues 
will  realize  that  this  is  not  a  revolution- 
ary proposal  at  oil.  The  Congress  has  al- 
ways provided  for  SUte-Federal  par- 
ticipation in  programs  of  this  type  In 
fact,  most  of  the  piibllc  assistonce  pro- 
grams require  the  States  to  pay  more — 
considerably  more — than  10  percent  of 
the  cosus.  I  believe  the  average  is  some- 
where around  50  or  60  percent,  this  holds 
true  In  other  areas  also  such  as  highway 
construction,  urban  renewal,  water  and 
sewer  facilities,  plus  others. 

Tills  proposal  will  not  hit  State  treas- 
uries as  hard  as  some  may  think.  This 
is  especially  true  for  those  States  who 
have  a  sales  tax  on  food  purchases.  The 
food  stomp  program  is  providing  great- 
ly Increased  cash  sales  that  never  took 
place  under  the  conmwxlitles  program. 
These  sales  are  adding  to  the  amount  of 
revenue  being  collected  from  the  soles 
tax. 
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I  woiUd  like  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leaeues  that  at  the  proper  time,  an 
amendment  wlU  be  ottered  to  push  back 
the  eSective  date  of  the  Sute  shanns 
formula.  As  the  bUl  presently  reads,  the 
States  would  have  to  begin  paying  2(2 
percent  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1971.  By 
unanimous  agreement  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  to  change  this  to  the  end  of  fis- 
cal year  1972  and  each  of  the  succeed- 
ing increases  in  State  sharing  wUl  be 
changed  accordingly.  This  will  give  the 
various  State  legislatures  I';  years  to 
pass  conforming  legislation. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  touch  brief- 
ly on  the  cost  of  H.R.  18582.  E\en  though 
the  appropriations  authorization  is  open- 
ended,   Che  Oepartment  of  Agriculture 
has  made  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
committees    bill.    They    estimate    that 
based  on  the  present  number  of  partici- 
pants and  the  anUcipated  Increase  in 
participant  the  cost  would  be  $2  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1972. 1  would  point  out  that 
estimate   on   the  Foley-Qule  substitute 
would  result  in  spending  levels  of  $3.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1972  and  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1973.  I  realize  that 
the  substitute  measure  has  a  maximum 
spending  level,  but  this  just  would  not 
be  enough  money  according  to  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  to  fulfill  all  the 
requirements  of  the  substitute  measure. 
Mr    Chairman.  I  would  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  vrte  for  HJl.  18582  as  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  AgrlciUture. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
always  supported  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  I  hope  I  am  able  to  continue 
to  support  this  program:  that  Is.  that 
no  amendments  are  adopted  here  to- 
day to  weaken  or  destroy  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act.  It  has  been  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments  of   the  Johnson   admdnistratlon, 
and  was  l)ased  on  a  successful  experi- 
mental program  inlUated  by  the  beloved 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  In  the  days 
when  this  program  was  being  surted.  I 
urged  the  inclusion  of  Philadelphia  In 
the  pilot  program  and  it  was  so  Included. 
The  program  has  administrative  faults 
and  problems,  as  any  program  of  govern- 
ment asually  does  Those  can  be  cor- 
rected by  good  enforcement — not  by  at- 
tempts to  change  the  law  unfairly. 

I  oppose  the  antUabor  amendments 
and  the  amendments  to  make  the  SUtes 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  the  stamps.  Those 
amendments  are  Intended  to  cripple  the 
program,  not  Improve  it, 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Foley-Quie  substitute  bill. 
Dnllke  the  committee  bill,  the  Poley- 
Quie  substitute  would  bring  the  food 
stamp  program  wlthm  the  reach  of  vir- 
tually all  the  country's  poor.  Both  bills 
recognize  the  pressing  need  for  reform 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  The  1964 
Food  Stamp  Act.  Its  major  provisions 
Sim  unchanged,  now  helps  only  about 
one-third  of  the  25  miilion  impoverished 
Americans.  EestrlcUve  eligibility  require- 
ments— people  who  earn  no  cash  income, 
for  example,  cannot  buy  food  stamps — 
constitute  one  of  the  principal  causes  be- 
hind this  dismal  performance.  Another 
Is  the  lack  of  national  standards  for  the 
program. 


Major  reforms— Indeed,  sweepmg  re- 
forms—must be  carried  out  now  if  the 
program  is  to  reach  the  basic  goal  envi- 
sioned in  the  1964  Food  Stamp  Act;  feed- 
ing the  Nations  hungrs'.  The  reforms 
sought  in  Uie  Foley-Quie  bill.  I  think, 
promise  to  achieve  this  goal  far  more 
efflcienUy  and  far  more  equitably  than 
those  of  the  committee  bill. 

The  committee  bill,  for  example,  does 
not  explicitly  define  national  standards 
of  eligibility.  It  stipulates  that  a  family 
of  four  earning  slightly  more  than  $4,000 
in  vearly  Income  Is  not  eligible  for  food 
stamps.  But  it  does  not  say  who  Is  eligi- 
ble, burying  in  vague  and  muddled  lan- 
guage a  determination  vital  to  the  pro- 
grams success.  The  Foley-Quie  substi- 
tute, on  the  other  hand,  makes  eligibility 
criteria  so  plain  that  no  one  child  could 
misinterpret  them.  Any  family  of  four 
whose  income  falls  below  $4,000  could  get 
food  stamps. 

The  committee's  bill's  most  cruel  and 
chilling  provision  calls  for  an  outright 
ban  on  free  food  stamps,  denying  help  to 
the  1.3  million  Americans  mired  deepest 
in  povertv:  those  who  have  no  cash  in- 
come at  all.  This  provision— if  1  may 
speak  bluntlv.  Mr.  Chairman— is  nothiftg 
short  of  imconscionable.  The  substitute 
bill  would  provide  free  stamps  for  fami- 
lies earning  no  cash  income — indeed,  for 
any  family  of  four  whose  income  is  less 
than  $30  a  month. 

I  would  like  to  cite  a  few  more  strik- 
ing distinctions  Iwtween  the  two  bills.  The 
substitute    would    give    elderly    Ameri- 
cans— that  Is  to  say.  Americans  60  years 
of    age    or    older— eliglblUty    for    food 
stamps.  The  committee  bill,  conversely, 
provides  limited  food  stamp  benefits  for 
onlv  those  elderly  who  are  disabled  or 
confined  to  their  homes.  The  Quie-Foley 
substitute  demands  the  participation  of 
all  States  in  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  committee  bill  not  only  lacks  this 
provision — a  provision  crucial  to  the  food 
stamp  program's  success  In  the  country's 
most  impoverished  regions — but  it  also 
makes  the  States  liable  for  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  program's  bonus  cost.  Al- 
ready   heavily    burdened    by    Uxation, 
many  SUtes  might  Ignore  the  program 
If  faced  with  such  added  costs.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  still  further,  would  deny  food 
stamps  to  any  household  should  just  one 
able  bodied  member  fail  to  seek  a  job. 
The  substitute  would  penalize  just  that 
one  member,  granting  food  stamps  to  any 
dependants  unable  to  work. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  substitute  bill  Is  by 
far  the  better  one. 
I  urge  its  passage. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM  Mr.  Chairman.  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  have  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  In  this  term  debating 
the  meriU  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
discussing  the  definitions  of  hunger  and 
If  the  major  cause  of  hunger  is  poverty 
or  whether  It  is  the  Ignorance  of  the  poor. 
Those  who  would  contribute  the  cause  to 
the  ignorance  of  the  poor  might  not  be 
so  willing  now  that  one  of  their  col- 
leagues, Senator  Phulip  Hakt  and  his 
famUy.  tried  a  welfare  diet  for  1  week 
in  March. 

Recently.  I  read  an  article  in  one  of 
those  quiet  low-keyed  magazines  that 


covers   the  U.S.   Congress.  The  article 
started  like  this — 

America  has  dlKovered  serious  bunger  in 
IM  midst— and  the  public  and  poUtlcal  reac- 
tion Includes  pressure  for  major  ciiangea  In 
Ciovemment  programs. 


America  has  not  discovered  hunger  In 
lus  midst — almost  one-third  of  the  peo- 
ple in  tills  country  have  been  on  speak- 
ing terms  with  hunger  most  of  their 
lives.  Some  politicians  have  discovered 
that  hunger,  like  poverty,  can  be  an  ex- 
cellent and  serious  political  issue. 

A  namber  of  bills  have  been  Introduced 
in  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  this 
term,  some  because  of  the  debate  and 
some  in  spite  of  it.  All  of  them  have  the 
objective  of  reforming  the  Government 
food  program.  Some  of  the  reforms  are 
far  reaching.  Two  examples  would  be 
free  stamps  for  families  Willi  very  low 
Incomes  and  national  minimum  and 
maximum  Income  standards  for  eligi- 
bility in  th3  program. 

Others  are  gradual  stopgap  measures 
designed  to  make  the  program  look  bet- 
ter but  not  necessarily  work  better  by 
reaching  more  people  In  a  more  humane 
way. 

It  is  not  the  lack  of  an  adequate  food 
program  that  is  the  basic  cause  of  hunger 
In  America  nor  is  It  a  totally  Inadequate 
welfare  system.  It  Is  the  lack  of  money 
to  buy  food;  It  is  poverty  that  is  the 
cause  of  hunger,  and  poverty  In  the 
midst  of  plenty  is  tied  directly  to  an 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in  this 
coimtry. 

The  food  program  and  food  stamps  In 
particular  do  not  attempt  to  change  that 
basic  fact.  The  drafters  of  the  various 
food  stamp  bUls  are  well  aware  of  that. 
The  poor's  major  criticism  of  the  pro- 
gram has  been  if  you  do  not  have  money 
you  cannot  buy  stamps.  The  proposed 
reforms  in  many  programs  seem  to  have 
Interpreted  that  statement  as  meaning 
that  the  poor  think  that  food  stamps 
should  either  cost  very  Utile  or  be  com- 
pletely free. 

My  Interpretation  of  that  criticism  by 
the  people  who  are  poor  is  aomewhat 
different.  I  do  not  think  that  they  are 
asking  for  continuance  of  the  present 
personally  deerading  welfare  system  of 
which  free  food  and  food  stamps  are 
only  extensions.  Thej  are  asking  for  an 
opportunity  to  fully  participate  as  pro- 
ductive members  of  this  society.  And 
they  are  asking  that  their  participation 
bring  them  an  honest  and  an  equitable 
share  of  the  prosperity  that  their  work 
produces.  A  large  enough  share  to  feed, 
clothe,  and  house  families  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  not  have  to  depend  on 
free  money,  free  food,  or  even  free  medi- 
cal care.  Far  too  often  those  who  have 
the  good  fortune  never  to  have  to  resort 
to  these  free  service*  caimot  realize  the 
terrible  human  price  that  is  paid  by 
those  who  accept  those  free  offerings. 

Tlie  alternate  solutions  for  the  prob- 
lems that  the  welfare  system  and  food 
sumps  are  designed  to  solve  are  often 
said  to  be  very  complex  but  so  is  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon.  Any  nation  that  can 
achieve  such  a  marvelous  feat  should  be 
able  to  seat  the  remaining  one-third  of 
Its  citizens  at  Its  dining  Uble. 
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Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
proud  to  be  able  to  say  that  during  the 
6  years  I  have  served  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes.  I  have  always  sup- 
ported the  idea  and  the  concept  of  the 
food  sump  program,  and  the  legisla- 
tion to  expand  it  to  the  entire  country. 
Hence.  I  think  I  am  more  than  justified 
in  questioning  some  of  the  proposals  put 
forward  here,  supposedly  to  Improve  the 
food  sump  program,  which  come  from 
some  of  the  Members  who  In  the  past 
opposed  the  legislation  which  created  a 
food  stamp  program,  and  who  opposed 
Its  expansion. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
a  question  in  my  mind  whether  some  of 
these   so-called    improvements   are   in- 
tended to   fact  to  make   the   program  . 
better  or  to  elminate  It. 

Ever  since  the  program  sUrted.  efforts 
have  been  made  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  to  force  the  SUtes  to 
shoulder  a  subsUntial  share  of  the  cost 
of  the  food  sumps.  First,  the  proposal 
was  made  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  require  the  SUtes  to  pay  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  added  food  purchasing 
power  made  possible  by  food  stamps. 
That  was  defeated  In  1964.  In  1968.  the 
committee  proposed  that  the  SUtes  pay 
20  percent  of  the  value  of  the  bonus  food 
sUmps.  That,  too,  was  defeated.  Now. 
in  this  bill,  the  committee  is  proposing 
that  the  SUtes  be  required  to  pay  up  to 
10  percent  of  the  bonus  value  of  the 
sumps.  I  trust  that  this  proposal  also 
will  be  defeated.  I  ceruinly  oppose  It 
for  It  Is  an  anti-food-sUmp  proposal. 
It  would  discourage  SUte  participation 
In  an  ImporUnt  program  of  assistance 
to  low-income  Americans. 

I  join  with  the  original  sponsor  of  the 
food  sUmp  law.  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri.  Congresswoman  LsowoR  K. 
SotiivAN.  my  chairman  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consumer  Affairs  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  w:th  other  members,  in  opposing 
this  and  other  features  of  the  committee 
bill  which  could  easily  undermine  and 
destroy  the  whole  program. 

The  food  sump  program  offers  an  op- 
portimlty  to  every  family  to  enjoy  an 
adequate  diet  regardless  of  how  low  its 
Income.  Not  all  families  use  the  food 
stamps  with  the  skill  of  a  home  eco- 
nomics professor  to  buy  the  most  nutri- 
tious foods.  But  research  has  demon- 
strated that  the  majority  of  families  par- 
ticipating in  the  food  stamp  program  do 
buy  the  right  foods — fresh  vegetables, 
fresh  meat.  milk,  fruit,  and  so  on — so 
the  program  has  worked  very  successfully 
in  most  Insunces.  There  is.  and  has  been, 
a  need  for  more  educational  effort  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  local 
welfare  authorities  In  helping  some  'am- 
Ules  to  use  the  sUmps  more  effectively. 
And  there  miL^t  be  strong  enforcement, 
to  prevent  cheating.  But  on  the  whole, 
the  program  has  uught  us  that  when 
low-Income  families  have  enough  money 
to  i-pend  for  food,  they  do  eat  properly, 
and  buy  the  right  foods,  and  appreciate 
this  subsUntial  Improvement  in  their 
dleU. 

In  my  opinion,  this  program  has  been 
one  of  the  greatest  aids  to  Improvement 
of    the    agricultural    economy    In    this 


country,  for  it  has  made  effective  con- 
sumers of  processed  foods  out  of  millions 
of  Americans  not  previously  able  to  buy 
even  a  minimum  diet  in  the  grocery 
stores  and  meat  markeU. 

This  Is  a  far  better  way  to  increase 
food  consumption  than  just  dumping 
our  surplus  food  abroad — which  is  what 
we  did  with  most  of  it  before  tills  food 
stamp  program  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  my  colleagues, 
when  we  vote  on  the  deuils  of  this  legis- 
lation later  today,  to  keep  In  mind  the 
fact  that  we  have  the  resources  In  this 
country— the  blessed  food  abundance — 
to  assure  a  decent  diet  for  every  man. 
woman,  and  child.  The  extra  food  which 
goes  to  low-income  families  under  the 
food  stamp  program  is,  in  most  instances, 
food  which  would  not  otherwise  be  sold 
in  the  grocery  stores,  because  without 
the  food  stamp  program  the  people  par- 
ticipating in  that  program  would  not  be 
in  a  position  to  be  customers  for  that 
extra  food. 

So  the  Government  would  have  to  buy 
it  up  as  surplus,  process  It  at  great  ex- 
pense, and  then  give  it  away  in  powdered 
or  dried  form. 

One  final  word.  Mr.  Chairman:  much 
of  my  life  before  coming  to  Congress 
was  spent  in  the  field  of  labor-manage- 
ment relations.  Not  all  strikes  are  justi- 
fied and  not  all  strikers  are  noble  in- 
dividuals. But  most  strikes  occur  only 
afur  prolonged  and  protracted  efforts 
to  reach  an  agreement  without  a  strike. 
The  strike  Is  a  last-resort  device  to 
achieve  a  settlement.  Sometimes,  strikes 
are  deliberately  provoked  by  manage- 
ment We  have  vast  machinery  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  in  most  of  the 
SUtes  to  try  to  achieve  the  resolution  of 
labor-management  disagreements  with- 
out strikes.  But  that  machinery  does  not 
always  succeed. 

A  proposed  amendment  to  this  legis- 
lation to  prohibit  the  Issuance  of  food 
sumps  to  anyone  engaged  in  a  labor 
dispute,  without  regard  to  any  of  the 
circumsUnces  of  the  dispute  or  the  fi- 
nancial hardship  to  the  individual  fam- 
ily, would  be  a  cruel  and  inhumane  meas- 
ure to  punish  American  workers  for  us- 
ing their  legal  right  to  strike.  This  is  the 
sUrve-them-out  theory  of  labor-man- 
agement relations.  It  is  an  18th-century 
concept  which  does  not  belong  in  the 
United  SUtes  of  America.  I  oppose  this 
proposal  vrilhout  qualification.  It  is.  In 
my  opinion,  a  shameful  proposal. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  hunger 
and  malnutrition  have  not  been  stran- 
gers in  man's  liistory.  nor  are  they  stran- 
gers in  the  United  SUtes  today.  Hunger 
exists  in  the  United  SUtes  on  a  scale 
that  is  Incomprehensible  when  it  Is  tech- 
nologically possible  to  have  no  hunger  at 
all.  Malnutrition  abounds  even  where 
there  is  no  economic  justification  but 
only  ignorance  of  human  needs. 

This  country  has  the  highest  average 
sUndard  of  living  in  the  history  of  man. 
It  has  the  greatest  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial productivity  per  person  of  any 
nation.  Yet.  it  has  the  greaUst  desparity 
of  any  country  between  its  social  capabil- 
ities and  its  social  accomplishments. 

Our  ability  to  feed  all  of  our  citizens 
has  not  caused  us  to  eliminate  bunger. 
Our  technology  clearly  demonstrates  the 


nutritional  requirement*  of  the  human 
body  has  not  caused  us  to  eliminate 
malnutrition. 

We  have  promised  all  of  our  citizens 
an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  as  well  as  the  burden  of  a  great 
society.  We  must  act  to  make  that  prom- 
ise a  reality  and  not  empty  rhetoric. 

Our  technology  tells  us  a  child  who 
does  not  receive  proper  nutrition  during 
the  first  3  years  of  life  may  well  suffer 
permanent  menUl  reurdation:  a  stu- 
dent who  goes  to  school  in  a  sUte  of  con- 
sUnt  hunger  will  not  be  able  to  concen- 
trate: a  man  improperly  nourished  can- 
not work  at  his  full  menUI  and  physical 
capabilities. 

Department  of  Agriculture  sUtisllcs 
show  the  present  food  stamp  program  is 
reaching  only  25  percent  of  those  persons 
who  are  consuntly  hungry  and  mal- 
nourished. 

The  Nixon  administration  in  an  un- 
signed memorandum  circulated  among 
Republican  Congressmen  implies  that  to 
increase  this  figure  would  be  too  great  a 
financial  burden  on  the  economy.  To 
limit  this  program  at  this  time  is  the 
most  foolish  form  of  false  economy. 

Lack  of  knowledge  is  an  unfortunate 
circumsUnce;  but,  lack  of  action  con- 
trary to  knowledge  is  unconscionable,  if 
not  immoral. 

In  developing  the  food  stamp  program. 
Congress  has  Uken  a  step  in  the  direc- 
tion of  ending  hunger  in  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. It  has  provided  assistance  to  many 
of  our  citizens  who  had  known  constant 
hunger  from  the  time  of  their  birth. 

Unfortunately,  this  program  has  failed 
to  provide  assistance  to  many  more  of 
our  perpetually  hungry  citizens  who 
could  be  helped. 

HJt.  18582.  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  will  amend  the  food  stamp 
program  administration.  It  will  not  ex- 
pand its  impact  on  hunger. 

At  best  H.R.  18582  has  serious  short- 
comings. There  are  grave  weaknesses  re- 
garding State  contributions,  employment 
requirements,  and  minimum  payment  for 
stamps.  At  worst  It  Is  a  source  of  false 
hope  that  progress  is  being  made  in  the 
fight  against  hunger  when  it  may  only 
help  a  limited  few. 

'There  are  strong  arguments  for  amend- 
ment of  this  bill.  The  committee  proposes 
to  compel  every  SUU  either  to  finance 
by  fiscal  year  1974.  10  percent  of  the 
bonus  value  of  the  coupons  issued  to  par- 
ti-lpate  or  else  abandon  the  program. 
The  bonus  value  means  the  total  coupon 
allotment  value  less  the  coupon  pur- 
chase price.  This  food-stamp  tax  on  the 
SUtes  is  a  unique,  reverse  form  of  reve- 
nue sharing.  It  iripkes  the  States  shsre 
even  more  of  their  tax  dollars  with  the 
Federal  Government — which  now  pays 
for  100  percent  of  the  bonus  va'ue  of 
coupons. 

There  Is  no  part  of  the  United  States 
that  would  not  be  penalized  by  this  food- 
sump  tax  on  the  States.  California.  New 
York.  Illinois.  Michigan.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania are  States  desperate  for  relief  from 
their  staggering  welfare  burdens  Seven 
Southern  States — Mississippi,  Alabama. 
South  Carolina,  Arkansas,  Louisiana. 
North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee — In  April 
1970.  accounted  for  25  percent  of  natlon- 
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wide  food  sUmp  participation,  and  31 
percent  of  the  bonus  value  of  distributed 
coupons.  And  in  every  part  of  our  Nation, 
the  cost  of  the  committee's  food-stamp 
tax  on  the  States  could  be  onerous  for 
tlie  middle-class  taxpayer  if  the  State 
continued  to  meet  its  responsibility  to  it*: 
hungry  and  malnourished  under  the 
program. 

This  House  recognized  this  fact  in  1967 
when  it  rejected  a  similar  proposal. 
This  House  understood  then  and  knows 
now  that  what  Is  needed  Is  to  expand — 
not  cut  back — the  participation  of  the 
hungry  and  malnourished  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  The  Federal  Oovemment 
should  be  offering  to  share  more,  not  less, 
of  the  already  too  high  State  expen.ses  of 
this  program.  The  Federal  Government 
should,  rather,  reward  States  which  per- 
form well  In  delivering  stamps  to  the 
hungry  and  the  malnourished.  In  no 
event,  should  the  Congress  allow  States 
to  fail  to  get  underway,  adequate  food 
programs — either  statewide  or  in  any 
of  their  subdivisions — without  author- 
ising alternative  channels  through  which 
the  program  can  continue. 

The  committee  has  set  up  an  unneces- 
sary hurdle  to  any  household's  purchase 
of  stamps.  That  seemingly  modest  pro- 
posal is  a  peculiar  work  test  that  con- 
tlicus  with  the  eminently  reasonable, 
craftsman!ike.  work  requirement  recently 
approved  by  this  House  xmder  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  of  1970— HJ?.  16311. 

Unlike  the  family  assistance  program 
work  requirement,  the  food  stamp  meas- 
ure would  go  Into  effect  overnight:  no 
training  opportunities  would  be  provided: 
no  day-care  services  furnished:  State  and 
local  governments  could  coerce  millions 
of  adult  stamp  users,  many  of  whom 
might  otherwise  be  highly  skilled  and  In 
diligent  search  of  suitable  employment — 
such  as  aerospace  engineers  in  Seattle 
or  San  Diego — into  sweeping  streets  or 
digging  ditches  for  ridiculous  wages  In 
order  to  feed  their  families. 

Your  committee  has  Imposed  a  min- 
imum payment  for  food  stamps  of  50 
cents — for  families  with  no  cash  Income 
at  all.  This  administration  has  expressed 
its  disapproval  of  this  restriction  In  this 
bin. 

This  provision  would  be  a  long  step 
backward  from  the  present  law  which, 
on  Its  face,  authorized  free  stamps  to  be 
issued  to  households  who  have  no  nor- 
mal expenditures  for  food,  and  would,  of 
course,  wipe  out  the  experiment  with  free 
stamps  currently  being  conducted  In  two 
South  Carolina  counties. 

Although  food  is  a  basic  necessity  of 
life.  It  is  usually  a  low  priority  in  the 
monthly  family  expenditures,  falling  be- 
hind rent,  lights,  heat,  and  medicines. 
The  needy  necessarily  buy  food  only  with 
the  money  left  over.  It  Is  unconscionable 
that  free  stamps  should  not  be  made 
available  to  the  millions  of  Americans 
whose  Incomes  are  so  low  that  they  sub- 
sist in  a  permanent  state  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Im- 
plement the  spirit  of  these  views  In  the 
bill  that  we  will  pass  today.  It  will  be 
a  false  prosperity  which  this  country  en- 
joys as  long  as  there  are  those  who  do 
not  share  the  luxury  of  basic  nutrition 
and  health. 


We,  In  Congress,  hold  the  power  to 
determine  the  country's  policy  upon  the 
fight  against  hunger,  let  us  not  fall  to 
implement  the  policy  we  have  set  out  for 
ourselves. 

Mr  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  call  the 
Agriculture  Committee  bill  a  food  stamp 
bill  is  like  calling  the  highway  slaughter 
in  this  country  a  birth  control  program. 
It  Is  a  callous  bill  which  totally  dis- 
regards the  humanitarian  spirit  in  which 
the  food  stamp  program  was  created.  To 
pass  It  would  be  an  abandonment  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  In  the  last  6  years. 
We  would  be  turning  our  backs  on  the 
people  who  desperately  need  food  stamps 
by  legislating  rfquirements  forcing  States 
to  pay  up  to  10  percent  of  bonus  costs. 
The  result  of  such  action  will,  without  a 
doubt,  cause  the  end  of  the  food  stamp 
program  in  many  States  already  hard 
pressed  to  match  funds  for  other  vital 
Pederal-State  social  programs. 

Instead  of  increasing  the  number  of 
people  eligible  for  food  stamps,  passing 
the  committee  bill  would  decrease  the 
number  of  recipients,  not  only  through 
the  elimination  of  some  State  programs, 
but  by  demanding  the  ab.surd — requiring 
a  destitute  family,  with  no  income,  to  pay 
a  minimum  fee  for  their  stamps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  caimot  understand 
why  the  administration,  whose  original 
proposals  did  not  include  these  three  con- 
troversial provisions  in  the  committee 
bill,  has  not  spoken  out  against  It  and 
thrown  Its  support  to  the  far  superior 
Foley-QiUe  proposal.  I  see  this  as  yet  an- 
other example  of  the  administration's 
failure  to  lead  the  way  In  solving  our 
most  serious  domestic  problem. 

I  Intend  to  support  the  substitute  bill. 
It  Is  the  measure  that  will  truly  work  in 
the  Interest  of  the  Impoverished  millions 
In  this  country.  If  someone  is  cold,  you 
clothe  him:  If  someone  is  sick,  you  give 
him  medical  attention:  If  someone  is 
hungry,  you  feed  him.  That  relationship 
between  a  problem  and  its  cure  may 
sound  too  complex  for  the  administra- 
tion and  the  committee — it  certainly  is 
understandable  by  the  hungry  and  the 
poor  who  look  to  us  for  help. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  wholehearted  support  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania's I  Mr.  GcoDLiNc »  amendment  pro- 
hibiting strikers  from  participating  in  the 
Federal  food  stamp  program.  I  com- 
mend my  good  friend  and  colleague 
on  his  initiative  tn  this  area.  We  have 
worked  closely  on  this  Issue  on  previous 
occasions,  and  he  knows  I  share  his  views. 

By  way  of  general  background,  the 
Federal  food  stamp  program  was  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  assisting  low-income 
families  to  increase  and  expand  their 
food  and  to  Improve  the  quality  of  their 
diets.  Program  participation  was  sup- 
posed to  be  limited  to  those  families 
whose  income  was  considered  to  be  a 
substantial  limiting  factor  in  their  ob- 
taining a  nutritionally  sound  diet.  A 
fundamental  consideration  of  the  pro- 
gram was  that  food  stamps  were  to  be 
provided  to  those  in  dire  need  of  this 
form  of  Federal  assistance. 

In  committee  hearings  and  floor  de- 
bate emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact 
that  food  stamps  were  not  supposed  to 
be  a  substitute  for  working:  neither  were 


they  meant  to  be  an  inducement  for  peo- 
ple not  to  work.  When  strikers  receive 
food  stamps,  however,  as  was  the  case  In 
the  recent  General  Motors  strike,  the 
principles  and  purposes  of  the  food  stamp 
program  are  distorted  greatly  for  strik- 
ers impoverish  themselves  by  choice 
rather  than  by  circumstance. 

Giving  Federal  food  stamps  to  strikers 
also  violates  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  republican  form  of  government; 
namely,  that  the  Instrumentalities  of 
government  are  not  to  be  ased  for  the  en- 
richment of  one  group  of  people  to  the 
detriment  of  .another.  When  food  stamp* 
are  given  to  strikers,  the  Uxpaye.'  Is  dis- 
criminated against  because  not  only  does 
he  have  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  expanded 
food  stamp  program,  he  also  has  to  bear 
the  economic  losses  caused  by  the  idle- 
ness of  striking  workers.  To  Illustrate  my 
point.  In  the  wake  of  the  final  settlement 
of  the  General  Motors  strike  the  com- 
pany announced  its  second  substantial 
price  hike  of  the  year  and  In  so  doing  Im- 
plied clearly  that  the  Increased  prices 
were  caused  by  the  strike. 

The  question  then  is.  Mr.  Chairman, 
why  should  the  Federal  Government 
provide  strikers  with  economic  assist- 
ance in  the  form  of  food  stamps?  The 
legal  answer  Is  that  under  the  present 
law  Congress  has  specifically  author'  :;d 
it.  I  opposed  this  action  at  that  time 
and  I  still  oppose  it. 

In  my  mind  it  Is  patently  unfair  for 
the  Government  to  side  with  either  labor 
or  management  in  the  base  of  a  busi- 
ness dispute.  Free  and  untrammeled  col- 
lective bargaining  should  be  allowed  to 
take  its  natural  course.  Yet.  when  the 
Government  gives  food  stamp,s  to  strik- 
ers who  are  not  mdigent  but  rather  who 
have  merely  refused  to  work  and  have 
walked  off  the  job,  the  Government  is 
then,  in  effect,  siding  with  labor.  This 
fact  was  put  Ui  clear  perspective  by  one 
of  tlie  striking  General  Motors  employ- 
ees who,  after  paying  $18  and  receiving 
food  stamps  with  which  he  could  pur- 
chase $162  worth  of  groceries  said : 

Tliey  can't  starve  ua  out  now  that  w«*r« 
getting  Pood  Stamps,  we  can  go  on  forever, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  food  stamps  to  strikers 
distorts  the  very  purpose  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  Congress  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  the  taxpayer  to  correct 
this  mistake  it  made  In  the  origliuU  act. 
a  mistake  which  can  be  remedied  by 
the  enactment  of  the  Ooodling  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  amendment  In  the  Interests  of  jus- 
tice and  fairness. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  18S82. 

The  bill  before  us  Is  based  on  a  pro- 
posal which  I  Introduced  with  33  co- 
sponsors  on  behalf  of  the  administration 
in  June  of  1969.  This  legislation  Is  the 
product  of  18  days  of  public  hearings,  16 
executive  committee  sessions,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  spent  in  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions with  administration  ofBclals,  our 
coUeagues  here  in  the  House  and  other 
groups  and  individuals  Interested  In  the 
operation  and  future  development  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

As  reported  by  our  committee.  H.R, 
18582  incorporates  nearly  all  the  pro- 
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gram  changes  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  Includes  some  additional 
Improvements  beyond  the  original  pro- 
posal. Among  the  administration's  rec- 
ommendations Included  in  tlie  blU  are: 

A  food  stamp  allotment  sufficient  to 

purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet: 

A  provision  Insuring  that  participants 

pay  no  more  than  30  percent  of  Income 

for  their  stamp  allotment: 

Uniform  national  eligibility  standards: 

Simultaneous     distribution     of     food 

stamps  and  commodities  In  local  areas 

requesting  both  programs: 

Participating  families  may  purchase  a 
portion  cf  their  monthly  stamp  allot- 
ment at  a  proportionate  reduction  in 
cost: 

Participating  States  are  directed  to 
engage  in  outreach  activities  to  inform 
low-Income  households  of  program  avail- 
ability: 

A  fair  hearing  procedure  Is  established 
for  aggrieved  program  participants:  and 
Welfare  recipients,  who  are  eruolled  in 
the  stamp  program,  may  request  that 
stamp  payments  be  deducted  from  their 
welfare  checks. 

Among  the  program  Improvements 
added  by  our  committee  are  provisions 
to— 

Allow  the  use  of  food  stamps  by  the 
elderly  to  pay  for  home  delivered  meals 
provided  by  "meals  on  wheels"  pro- 
grams: 

Prevent  abuses  of  the  program  by  es- 
tablishing more  definitive  eligibility 
standards  with  regard  to  fixed  assets  and 
tax  dependents:  and 

Establish  additional  barriers  against 
program  fraud. 

As  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  ad- 
ministration's food  stamp  proposal.  I 
have  worked  with  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  to  perfect  legislation  to  Im- 
prove and  expand  our  present  food  stamp 
program.  Our  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  changes  which  would  enable  the 
program  to  better  reach  those  who  truly 
Aestrve  and  need  this  type  of  assist- 
ance, and  which  woiUd  at  the  same  time 
eliminate  abuses  of  the  program  about 
which  so  many  of  us  have  been  concerned. 
The  bill  we  reported— the  one  before 
us  today — provides  a  far  more  effective 
and  improved  program  than  is  possible 
under  present  law.  It  provides  an  even 
more  solid  foundation  from  which  the 
food  stamp  program  can  reach  out  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  are 
unable  to  adequately  provide  for  them- 
selves. 

It  deserves  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

TH«  roLZT-Qtm  euwnTTVTt — H.a.  leeee 
There  are  a  number  of  serious  prob- 
lems associated  with  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute bill.  Perhaps  foremost  Is  the  cost 
factor.  The  Agriculture  Department  es- 
timates that  the  cost  of  the  substitute 
would  substantially  exceed  the  amounts 
authorized  in  the  bill. 

The  subsUtute  provides  for  a  coupon 
allotment  to  supply  the  equivalent  of 
at  least  35  cents  per  person  per  meal, 
and  specifies  that  If  the  funds  author- 
ized are  Inadequate  to  do  this,  the  Sec- 
retary may  reduce  the  allotment  to  a 
mlnlmtun  of  30  cents  per  person  per 
meal.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that  In 


either  case  the  cost  of  the  program  would 
exceed  the  total  amount  authorized. 

The  stamp  cost  under  H.R.  19889  could 
be  some  $3.8  billion  In  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  $4.5  billion  the  year  after, 
considerably  more  than  the  $2.5  bUllon 
and  $3  billion  authorized  In  the  bill. 
And.  even  If  the  allotments  were  re- 
duced the  co-^sts  rould  run  m  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $2.7  billion  next  year  and 
$3.1  billion  the  year  afwr. 

And,  It  miist  also  be  pointed  out  that 
these  estimates  reflect  only  the  cost  of 
the  stamps — not  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  program,  which  would  also  be  In- 
creased substantially. 

But.  there  are  other  difficulties  with 
the  Foley-Qule  substitute  besides  costs. 
The  bill  provides  for  mandatory  Im- 
plementation of  food  stamp  programs  in 
every  county  in  the  Nation  within  180 
days,  or  programs  will  be  initiated  and 
operated  In  those  counties  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  thrust  of  the  food 
stamp  program  has  been  to  replace  com- 
modity distribution  programs  in  Indi- 
vidual counties  as  those  counties  become 
prepared  to  oiwrate  food  stamp  pro- 
gra]ms.  This  Is,  perhaps,  a  slower  process 
than  that  proposed  in  the  substitute,  but 
far  more  satisfactory  in  the  long  run  in 
terms  of  maximum  utilization  of  pro- 
gram benefits  than  would  be  direct  Fed- 
eral intervention  and  imposition  of  a 
program  on  an  imwilllng  county. 

In  addition,  the  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  insure  that  all  households  eligible 
for  food  stamps  be  also  eligible  to  receive 
donated  commodities  and  have  conven- 
ient access  to  such  commodities.  Such 
a  requirement  would  completely  reverse 
the  thrust  of  the  present  program,  which 
is  to  phase  out  commodity  distribution 
In  an  orderly  fashion,  and  would  seem 
to  mandate  a  nationwide  family  com- 
modity distribution  program  in  addition 
to  the  stamp  program. 

I  would  just  point  out  here  that  when 
Congress  determined  to  phase  out  the 
commodity  program  and  replace  it  with 
the  stamp  program.  It  wa«  for  good 
reason.  While  it  is  better  than  nothing 
as  a  stopgap  measure  to  get  food  to  those 
who  need  It.  commodity  distribution  Is 
basically  unwieldy,  cumbersome  and.  im- 
fortunately,  often  wasteful.  It  cannot 
provide  the  kind  of  talanced  diet  which 
can  be  obtained  through  the  stamp  pro- 
gram. It  would  seem  to  make  more  sense 
to  continue  the  orderly  phaseout  of  com- 
modity distribution  and  replacement 
with  the  stamp  program  than  to  revive 
on  a  national  scale  this  less  effective 
method  of  providing  food  for  the  hungry. 
The  manpower  and  fimds  It  would  re- 
quire can  be  better  utilized  through  the 
stamp  program. 

Another  problem  with  the  substitute 
relates  to  its  provision  that  the  Secre- 
tary may  deal  with  public  agencies  and 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  as  well  as 
States.  In  establishing  food  stamp  pro- 
grams. SUtes  already  have  and  exercise 
the  authority  to  contract  with  stich 
agencies  now  for  coucion  Issuance,  and 
in  the  interests  of  efficient  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  States  should  con- 
tinue to  be  responsible  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  Integrity  of  program 
operations  within  their  borders. 
The  substitute  also  provides  that  the 


expenses  of  non-State  operating  agen- 
cies must  be  reimbursed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  This  not  only  discrimi- 
nates against  State  agencies,  but  al»o 
make  it  dlfflcult  to  control  the  expendi- 
tures of  non-State  agencies.  It  provides 
an  incentive  for  States  to  abdicate  their 
responsibility  for  stamp  operations. 

Another  problem  area  is  the  require- 
ment that  the  Secretary  must  review  the 
result  of  every  hearing  involving  an  ag- 
grieved program  participant.  This  provi- 
sion not  only  would  prove  ciunbersome 
and  cosUy.  but  also  raises  the  presump- 
tion that  a  hearing  caimot  be  fair  unless 
reviewed  by  the  Secretary. 

The  larger  stamp  allotments  provided 
under  the  substitute  bill  would  create 
pressure  to  extend  eligibility  to  millions 
of  additional  families.  According  to  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture's  analy- 
sis. If  eligibility  only  extends  to  families 
with  Incomes  of  not  more  than  $4,000  per 
year,  then  a  family  with  a  $4,000  Income 
pays  30  percent — $liO0 — for  a  total  an- 
nual stamp  allotment  worth  $1,536.  If 
family  income  rises  $1,  the  family  loses 
$336  in  benefits.  This  so-called  notch 
creates  a  strong  disincentive  against  par- 
ticipants earning  and  working  more. 
With  the  $128  allotment  level,  the 
notch  can  only  be  eliminated  by  ex- 
tending eligibility  to  all  families  with  in- 
comes less  than  the  equivalent  of  $5,120 
for  a  family  of  four.  Such  a  standard 
would  make  35.7  million  Individuals  eli- 
gible to  participate  In  the  food  stamp 
program. 

Like  our  committee  bill,  the  substitute 
contains  a  work  requirement.  This  pro- 
vision, however,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
work  provision  approved  by  the  House 
for  the  family  assistance  program. 

Eligibility  standards  In  the  substitute 
bill  are  also  a  point  of  concern.  They 
would  be  based  on  disposable  Income  and 
other  finanaal  resources  of  the  house- 
hold. Disposable  Income — that  Is.  Income 
after  expenses — used  as  a  measure  of 
eligibility  would  eliminate  any  limit  on 
the  gross  income  of  participating  fam- 
ilies. 

Because  of  the  objectionable  features 
of  the  Foley -Qule  substitute  bill  which 
I  have  just  outlined,  the  admlnUtratlon 
finds  this  proposal  unacceptable,  and  I 
certainly  conciu-  in  their  evaluation. 

Bul.  in  addition  to  these  objections.  I 
have  just  one  more  point  to  make.  The 
substitute  biU  would  base  program  certi- 
fication on  a  simplified  statement  exe- 
cuted by  the  applicant,  which  would  be 
verified  after  certification  "through  the 
use  of  sampling  and  other  scientific  tech- 
niques." Now.  nearly  every  piece  of  mall 
I  receive  which  contains  a  complaint 
about  the  food  stamp  program  tells  me 
about  someone  who  Is  receiving  food 
stamps  even  though  he  Is  apparently 
ineligible.  Many  of  these  complaints,  of 
course  are  not  valid,  but  many  are.  and 
the  point  Is  that  ttiis  is  a  problem  relat- 
ing to  certification  of  applicanU";.  Inade- 
quate or  loofe  ceritflcation  procedures 
are  a  major  source  of  program  abuses, 
and  It  Is  these  abuses  which  generate 
public  antipathy  toward  the  program.  _ 
For  this  reason.  I  feel  that  certifica- 
tion procedures  should  be  strengthened, 
rather  than  loosened.  Perhaps  instead 
of  requiring  the  States  to  share  In  the 
cost  of  the  bonus  stamps,  as  specified  in 
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our  committee  bill,  we  should  establish 
some  firmer  Federal  guidelines  requiring 
the  States  to  devote  more  attention  and 
manpower  to  better  certification  proce- 
dures. In  this  way  the  program  can  be 
made  more  effective,  more  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  the  involuntarily  poor,  and 
more  acceptable  to  the  people  who  are 
footing  the  bill — the  general  public, 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  sub- 
stitute proposal. 

Mr.  STEIOE31  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  extent  of  hunger  and 
malnutrition  In  this  country  was  brought 
dramatically  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress and  the  Nation  In  1968  with  the 
publication  of  Hunger,  VSJt.  At  that 
time,  the  Education  and  l^bor  Commit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  held  piob- 
mg  hearings  on  this  Lssue  and  our  find- 
ings provided  the  impetus  for  several 
subsequent  Improvements  In  school  feed- 
ing programs.  The  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs  in  the  other 
body  has  over  the  past  2  years  held  ex- 
tensive hearings,  both  In  Washington 
and  throughout  the  country,  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  White  House  Conference  on 
Pood,  Nutrition,  and  Health,  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Agriculture  Committees 
in  both  bodies,  the  preliminary  findings 
of  the  national  nutrition  suney  all  have 
provided  overwhelmmg  evidence  that 
himger  and  malnutrition  do  exist  among 
our  population. 

Congress  has  not  been  negligent  In  its 
recognition  of  these  facts.  School  feed- 
ing programs,  commodity  distribution, 
and  the  food  stamp  program,  which  we 
are  considering  today,  all  attest  to  our 
concern.  However,  our  concern  for  fer- 
reting out  the  cheaters,  the  fraud?,  and 
the  lazy  has.  I  fear,  become  an  oteession 
which  has  distorted  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  and  caused 
us  to  lose  sight  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  honestly  can- 
not provide  a  proper  diet  for  themselves 
or  their  families. 

Many  of  these  are  children,  pregnant 
mothers,  or  mothers  of  preschool  chn- 
dren.  The  evidence  today  is  overwhelm- 
ing that  proper  nutrition  or  lack  of  it, 
shapes  the  lives  of  each  of  us  practically 
from  the  moment  of  conception.  Those 
who  fall  to  get  proper  nourishment  are 
permanently  damaged  and  all  too  often 
becomes  wards  of  society  filling  our  men- 
tal institutions,  our  school  dropouts  lists. 
our  prisons,  our  welfare  rolls. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  we 
have  the  aged,  the  disabled,  the  Inflrmed, 
Those  who  clearly  cannot  provide  for 
themselves  We  cannot  write  them  off. 
And  yet  lack  of  proper  diet  often  short- 
ens their  lives  and  robs  us  of  contribu- 
tions which  they  could  make  to  society. 
Again,  we  pay  doubly — not  only  do  we 
lose  their  talents,  but  as  taxpayers  we 
often  pay  to  support  them  in  institutions 
that  offer  no  hope  and  no  relief. 

We  must  reverse  this  trend.  Food  and 
nutrition  are  not  the  only  answers,  of 
course,  but  they  are  Important  parts  of 
it. 

The  substitute  legislation,  HJl.  19889. 
of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor,  attempts  to 
deal  in  a  realistic  and  effective  manner 
with  the  problems  of  hunger  and  malnu- 


tntion.  It  contains  a  number  of  improve- 
ments which  the  Nixon  administration 
requested,  but  which  were  omitted  from 
the  committee-reported  bill,  H.R.  18582. 
free  food  stamps  and  a  work  require- 
ment more  in  line  with  that  already  ap- 
proved by  the  House  in  the  family  assist- 
ance legislation.  I  also  cosponsored  the 
original  administration  bill.  HS..  12222. 
The  substitute  incorporates  into  legis- 
lation some  of  the  improvements  which 
the  Nixon  administration  has  made  ad- 
ministratively under  existing  law — ex- 
panded outreach  and  educational  serv- 
ices, maximum  geographic  coverage,  in- 
creased frequency  of  stamp  distribution, 
improvements  in  the  commodity  distri- 
bution program. 

And  the  substitute  contains  a  num- 
ber of  additional  provisions  which  on  the 
basis  of  testimony,  studies  and  observa- 
tion, we,  the  sponsors,  feel  are  necessary 
to  insure  a  truly  effective  program  Most 
of  these  have  been  discussed  in  detail  but 
let  me  briefly  highlight  several  features 
which  I  feel  are  most  Unportant  First, 
the  improvements  In  administration — 
self -certification;  distribution  of  stamps 
in  more  places  and  at  least  once  a  week ; 
flexible  payment  schedules  so  that 
stamps  can  be  purchased  in  partial  allot- 
ments and  on  a  schediile  based  on  need 
rather  than  bureaucratic  expediency; 
deduction  of  food  stamp  allotments  from 
welfare  checks  and  Issuance  of  stamps 
with  the  checks;  expansion  of  the  defini- 
tion of  food  to  include  foodstuffs  regu- 
larly available  in  domestic  supply. 

Let  me  cite  some  reasons  why  these 
administrative  changes  will  Improve  our 
present  program. 

Seif-certiflcation  is  now  used  imder 
the  old  age  and  disability  benefits  pro- 
gram and  was  recently  authorized  for 
use  in  the  school  lunch  program.  It  cuts 
down  on  redtape,  and  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  show  that  it  Is  abused  any  more 
than  the  longer,  more  complicated  forms. 
Under  present  regulations  some  ethnic 
groups  cannot  purchase  food  which  has 
been  a  traditional  or  essential  part  of 
their  diet  because  it  contains  some  im- 
ported ingredient,  by  expanding  the  defi- 
nition of  food  to  include  items  regularly 
available  in  domestic  supply,  these  peo- 
ple will  be  better  served. 

Where  distribuUon  of  stamps  takes 
place  only  once  or  twice  a  month,  some 
families  cannot  raise  enough  money  to 
purchase  their  complete  allotment  of 
stamps  and  so  they  cannot  particl|?ate. 
With  partial  purchase  permitted  and 
issuance  of  stamps  at  least  once  a  week, 
we  once  again  help  to  make  the  program 
more  effective. 

A  second  Important  feature  of  the  sub- 
stitute is  the  provision  for  meEils  on 
wheels  and  group  dining  by  the  elderly 
and  handicapped.  Both  the  committee- 
reported  bill  and  the  Senate-passed  bill 
contain  somewhat  similar  features,  but 
the  substitute  represents  an  improve- 
ment over  both  of  these  versions  as  doc- 
umented by  evidence  gathered  through 
the  pilot  feeding  projects  conducted  by 
the  AdministratioD  on  the  Aging;  by 
studies  and  reports  presented  to  the  Ed- 
ucation and  Labor  Committee  during 
recent  hearings  on  elderly  feeding  pro- 


grams ;  by  the  President's  Task  Force  on 
Aging;  and  by  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Food,  Nutrition,  and  Health. 

The  substitute  would  permit  elderly 
individuals  over  60  years  of  age  and 
handicapped  individuals  regardless  of 
age  to  exchange  food  stamps  for  meals 
prepared  for  home  delivery  or  in  group 
dinmg  situations  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  these  individuals  had  cooking 
facilities  in  their  homes  or  not. 

The  committee-reported  bill  is  defi- 
cient in  two  respects.  First,  it  is  limited 
to  meals  prepared  for  home  delivery  and 
does  not  Include  the  exchange  of  food 
stamps  for  meals  prepared  in  a  group 
dining  .-.ituatlon  Second,  It  limits  partici- 
pation to  those  who  are  housebound, 
physically  handicapped,  or  otherwise  dis- 
abled so  that  they  are  unable  to  prepare 
all  of  their  meals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  because  we  In  Congress 
wanted  further  information  on  the  needs 
of  the  elderly  we  authorized  the  Admin- 
istration on  Aging  to  conduct  lesearch 
and  demonstration  projects  In  this  area. 
Two  years  ago  AOA  launched  some  30 
demonstration  projects  to  test  alterna- 
tive means  of  coping  with  the  nutrition 
problems  of  the  older  person.  These  proj- 
ects were  designed  to  test  techniques  for 
Improving  the  diets  of  the  elderly  and 
for  combating  the  various  social  and 
psychological  impediments  to  good  die- 
tary habits.  Similarly,  the  executive 
branch  sought  information  and  recom- 
mendations on  providing  better  nutrition 
for  the  elderly,  as  well  as  soMng  other 
problems  our  senior  citizens  face.  Hec- 
ommendations  from  the  AOA  projects, 
the  Presidents  Task  Force  on  Aging  and 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Food, 
Nutrition,  and  Health  agree  that  the  el- 
derly have  differing  problems  with  re- 
gard to  nutrition  and  they  need  to  be 
met  in  a  number  of  ways. 

The  AOA  pilot  projects  have  demon- 
strated that  while  'meals  on  wheels  "  as 
provided  in  the  committee  bill  have 
proved  extremely  beneficial  to  older  per- 
sons unable  to  leave  their  residences. 
statistics  mdicate  that  only  approxi- 
mately 4  percent  of  older  persons  are 
homebound  at  any  one  time.  Further, 
they  have  found  that  for  ambulatory 
older  persons  who  have  begun  to  with- 
draw from  social  contact,  home- 
delivered  meals  may  actually  lead  to 
further  Isolation.  Plus,  home-delivered 
meals  cost  more  than  meals  prepared  in 
group  settings. 

This  Is  why  the  substitute  extends  the 
use  of  food  stamps  to  group  dining  situa- 
tions. AOA  has  found  that  nutrition  pro- 
grams In  a  group  setting  meet  emotional 
needs  of  the  elderly  and  improve  their 
vigor  and  desire  to  live. 

Commissioner  Martin  has  testlfled  to 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
that — 

We  c&nnot  messure  the  beneflta  of  these 
prognuns  solely  by  the  number  of  meals 
s«rve<l.  or  the  nutrient  value  they  provide 
the  older  participant.  Overcoming  Isolation 
and  loneliness  by  providing  opportunities  for 
Increased  social  contacu  Is  a  very  Important 
benefit,  and  one  which  may  reduce  the  Inci- 
dence of  costly  long-term  medical  care. 

To  participate  in  a  group  dining  pro- 
gram a  senior  citizen  or  handicapped  In- 
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dividual  would  still  have  to  meet  all  the 
income  and  other  criteria  of  the  law. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  AOA  data 
shows  that  most  elderly  poor  oppose  free 
meals  if  they  can  possibly  contribute 
themselves  toward  the  cost.  I  think  the 
substitute  offers  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  the  handicapped  and  the  aged 
to  obtain  the  kind  of  nutritional  help  they 
need  and  that  this  is  a  very  Important 
provision  of  H.R.  19889. 

In  proposing  the  substitute  we  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  abuses  in  the  program 
which  have  occurred  in  the  past.  Thus, 
we  have  tightened  the  fraud  provisions 
of  existing  law.  demanded  the  strictest 
accounting  and  verification  of  the  In- 
comes of  students  utilizing  the  program, . 
prohibited  commime  residents  from  par- 
ticipation and  Imposed  a  combined  reg- 
Lstratlon  and  work  requirement  for  the 
able  bodied. 

In  short,  we  are  proposing  balanced 
legislation  to  eliminate  a  problem,  not 
simply  bandage  it,  and  we  have  done  so 
in  a  manner  to  guarantee  thai  the  de- 
serving receive  the  assistance  they  need 
and  the  undeserving  do  not  participate. 
A  word  should  be  said  here  about  the 
participation  of  strikers  in  the  program. 
The  work  requirement  would  not  force 
strikers  back  to  their  struck  Jobs,  but  it 
would  require  a  striker  to  take  similar 
work  if  available  in  his  area  or  not  per- 
mit him  to  qualify  for  benefits. 

In  closing  It  should  be  emphasized  that 
the  Nixon  administration  has  made  great 
improvements  in  our  Federal  feeding 
programs,  more  so  than  any  previous 
administration. 

On  December  18.  1969.  a  new  schedule 
of  food  stamp  allotments  and  costs  was 
put  into  effect  Under  the  new  schedule, 
a  family  of  four  with  a  monthly  income 
of  »90  pays  $22  for  $106  stamp  allotment. 
Previously,  tills  family  paid  $40  for  $70 
allotment. 

As  of  October  30.  1970,  D8DA  family 
food  assistance — food  stamps  and  com- 
modity distribution— helped  an  esti- 
mated 12.3  million  needy  persons.  Of 
these  an  estimated  8.8  million  were  food 
stamp  participants.  This  represents  a 
144-percent  increase  over  the  3.6  million 
food  stamp  participants  during  Decem- 
ber 1969  when  Improvements  began  al- 
lowing low-income  families  to  pay  less 
but  receive  more  food  coupons. 

As  of  October  30,  1970.  only  10  coun- 
ties in  the  United  States  were  either  not 
participating  or  plaimlng  to  participate 
In  one  of  the  Federal  food  programs. 
Quite  an  improvement  over  July  1969, 
when  410  counties  and  Independent  cities 
did  not  have  any  food  assistance 
programs. 

The  Nixon  Bdminlstration  has  made 
$15  million  in  section  32  funds  available 
to  help  State  and  local  governments  im- 
prove their  commodity  distribution 
programs. 

Over  7.000  nutrition  aides  have  lieen 
put  into  the  field  to  aid  in  outreach  and 
education  and  more  tlian  5,000  families 
have  been  contacted  since  the  start  of 
this  service  in  1969. 

USDA  has  updated  its  brochures  both 
for  outreach  and  education  and  has  made 
them  bilingual  to  serve  Spanish-speaking 
Americans. 


Special  programs  for  expectant  or  new 
mothers  from  low-income  families  have 
also  been  started. 

In  the  overall  area  of  improving  so- 
cial services  to  the  Nation's  poor,  the 
Nixon  administration  has,  of  course,  pro- 
posed the  family  assi-stance  plan  with  an 
accompan\ing  packaee  of  social  services 
reform.  In  the  past  our  welfare  programs 
have  too  often  been  considered  and  ad- 
ministered in  isolation  and  disregard 
for  other  programs  operating  for  the 
same  clientele.  The  President  is  trying 
to  coordinate  services  for  both  effective- 
ness and  efficiency;  to  trim  the  welfare 
roles  o(  the  able  bodied;  and  to  give  those 
who  have  physical,  mental,  or  other  dis- 
advantages an  opportumty  to  have  a  role 
In  their  o«n  destiny. 

As  part  of  the  FAP  revisions  submitted 
to  the  other  body  the  President  proposed 
transferring  the  food  stamp  program  to 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  support  this  goal  and  hope 
that  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the 
FAP  legislation  Ihi';  transfer  can  be  made 
as  soon  as  pos.=lble.  This  is  not  a  reflec- 
tion o:i  the  dedication  or  ability  of  the 
Agriculture  Department,  but  rather  an 
attempt  to  consolidate  social  services  so 
that  the  poor  can  be  truly  helped  by  Fed- 
eral programs  in  a  rational  fashion. 

It  would  be  my  further  hope  that  we 
can  enact  the  family  assistance  plan  and 
eventually  eliminate  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  favor  of  expanded  PAP  assist- 
ance with  the  necessary  social  services  to 
help  people  help  themselves  to  self-sup- 
porting and /or — in  the  case  of  those  un- 
able to  work — self-fulfilling  lives. 

But  a  hungry  child  cannot  wait  for 
Congress  to  dellljerate  and  enact  long- 
range  social  reforms.  This  Is  why  we  must 
make  the  programs  we  now  have  as  ef- 
fective as  possible  and  that  is  why  I  urge 
the  enactment  of  the  substitute  food 
stamp  proposal  we  have  before  us  today. 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman',  the 
bill  extending  and  amending  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act — H.R.  18582 — which  we  have 
under  consideration  today  does  not  go 
far  enough  toward  meeting  the  concur- 
rent problems  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion in  this  country.  Tills  point  was  well 
expressed  by  a  recent  New  York  Times 
editorial,  the  text  of  wJiich  follows: 

HUNCn  IN  Ajixoica 

One  of  tile  present  Administration's  haU- 
marlu  has  t>een  a  timid  unwUUngness  to 
flght  lor  the  enactment  of  some  of  the  beet 
of  lu  domestic  proposals,  such  as  reform  of 
the  food  program. 

To  Mr.  Nlion'B  credit,  he  did  call  for  elim- 
ination of  hunger  after  careful  investiga- 
tions had  polnlull;  exposed  lu  paradoxical 
presence  In  this  land  of  agricultural  sur- 
pluses. To  his  credit  further,  food  programs 
have  In  (act  been  extended  to  mllUons  of 
need;  citizens.  A  year  or  so  ago  only  about 
20  percent  of  the  hungry  poor  were  receiv- 
ing rood  program  assistance,  but  today  about 
40  percent  benefit  from  an  expanded  effort. 

Now,  however,  the  Administration  seems 
all  too  willing  to  reat  far  short  of  Its  goal  of 
abolishing  hunger.  The  food  stamp  program 
permits  the  eligible  poor  to  purchase  food 
slompe  st  less  than  face  value  and  to  redeem 
theee  stamps  st  grocery  stores.  It  Is  vital, 
pending  enactment  and  Implementation  of 
a  reaiutlc  Pamlly  Assistance  Program,  that 
the  food  stamp  program  be  expanded  BtUl 
further.  A  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  last  jeir 


would  do  Just  this.  One  coming  up  for  a  vote 
In  the  Rouse  next  week  would  not.  It  Is  an 
emaciated  version  of  the  Senate  bill. 

Members  of  the  House  committed  to  Mr. 
Nixon's  pledge  are  bacXlng  a  compromise. 
Their  version,  though  still  somewhat  Infe- 
rior to  the  Senate  bUl.  deserves  to  pass.  But 
it  will  only  If  Mr.  Nlxon.  who  has  declared 
that  "the  moment  Is  at  hand  to  put  an  end 
to  hunger  In  America."  exerts  some  effort 
in  Its  behalf. 

Mr.  Chairman,  food  stamps  are  a  vital 
element  in  our  battle  to  end  hunger 
throughout  the  Nation.  I  have  long  sup- 
ported It.  and  I  led  a  group  of  10  of  my 
colleagues  from  New  York  City  in  August 
1968  in  urging  Mayor  Lindsaj'  and  Oov- 
ernor  Rockefeller  to  institute  a  food 
stamp  program  In  New  York  City,  This 
past  summer.  Uie  city  did  Initiate  such 
a  program,  but  it  has  been  hampered  by 
administrative  delays  that  vrtll  prevent 
thousands  of  eligible,  hungry  New  York- 
ers from  buying  and  using  food  stamps 
for  many  months  unless  extraordinary 
measures  are  taken  to  clear  up  the  pres- 
ent registration  logjam. 

The  problem  Is  simply  this.  New  York 
City's  I>3partment  of  Social  Services  es- 
timates that  about  775.000  people  who 
are  not  presently  on  welfare  are  eligible 
to  purchase  food  stamps,  but  they  must 
receive  certification  at  their  borough 
centers  before  they  may  purchase 
stamps.  There  are  about  seven  such  cen- 
ters at  present,  and  they  cannot  even 
process  100  people  a  day  each.  This  num- 
ber could  lie  greatly  increased,  and  the 
backlog  correspondingly  decreased.  If  all 
that  were  required  of  an  applicant 
for  food  stamps  were  a  simple  declara- 
tion that  he  does,  in  fact  meet  the  re- 
quirements. Spot  checks  would  be  made 
after  the  declaration  to  verify  a  family's 
need  for  the  food  stamps.  Such  a  system 
would  Insure  that  the  vast  majority  of 
families  who  need  and  are  qualified  for 
this  assistance  could  receive  it  quickly, 
while  the  occasional  faker  would,  In 
time,  be  caught  and  dealt  with  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  who.  for  example, 
falsify  tax  returns. 

A  great  many  Government  programs 
operate  on  tills  simple  declaration  pro- 
cedure, and  It  should  be  adopted  as  part 
of  the  food  stamp  program.  I  proposed 
that  It  be  adopted  In  September  of  ttUs 
year  after  I  visited  the  Klngsbridge  Wel- 
fare Center  where  registration  for  the 
new  New  York  food  stamp  program  was 
talcing  place.  That  same  afternoon,  I  met 
with  officials  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  including  Mr.  Edward  Heck- 
man,  the  department's  administrator  of 
food  and  nutrition  services.  At  tliat  time, 
Mr.  Heckman  Indicated  that  the  depart- 
ment was  working  on  a  simplification  of 
procedures  along  the  lines  I  suggested, 
but  tiiat  implementation  of  such  a  policy 
on  a  national  scale  would  take  time  and 
that,  in  the  meantime,  New  York  City 
could  not  be  given  .'.peclal  treatment.  A 
New  York  Times  report  of  my  visit  to  the 
Klngsbridge  Center,  and  conditions 
there,  follows: 

DxLATs  Sttmzx  NoNWKX,rAma  AprLxcsms  foa 
Pood  Stamps 
(By  Fronds  X.  Cllnee) 
Elderly   pensioners,  memberv  of  working 
poor  famlUee  and  other  nonweUare  appli- 
cants ore  experiencing  delays  of  Mven  weeks 
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uKl  longer  In  •nunog  tbe  cltj'j  new  food 
stamp  program. 

Ctt-r  offlcJaU  say  the  ?*deral  requlrementa 
for  invfatlgating  lh«ae  iow-lncome.  non- 
weUan  applicants  Is  the  major  cause  of  the 
delay  By  conrraat,  poor  persons  who  receive 
welfani  aid  have  had  a  relallvely  easy  time 
of  It;  they  receive  their  authorliaUon  by 
mall- 

Bartiara  Lee.  a  retired  office  worker,  waited 
two  houn  In  •  long  line  outside  the  Klngs- 
brtdge  ueltare  center  m  the  Brona  yesterday. 
seeking  to  Join  the  stamp  program  «o  that 
she  might  stretch  her  Social  Security  pen- 
sion. 

At  the  end  of  her  wait,  the  white-haired 
woman  entered  the  center,  at  348  East  IBIst 
Street,  and  was  told  by  a  clerk  to  return  Nov 
5 — the  earliest  appointment  available — and 
to  produce  various  documents  to  verify  her 
status. 

"What  am  1  supposed  to  do  In  the  mean- 
time, starve?"  Miss  Lee  asked. 

This  la  the  first  month  of  the  food  stamp 
program  In  the  city  and.  m  addition  to  the 
delays  encountered  by  nonweltare  appllcanta. 
further  delays  were  predicted  at  participat- 
ing banks  this  week  for  those  already  en- 
rolled. 

A  shortage  of  the  coupons  was  reported  at 
the  l>anka.  and  olBclals  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  that  an 
armored  truck  was  bringing  14  I -million 
worth  of  stamps  here  last  night  from  Wash- 
ington to  meet  the  demand  expected  with 
the  scheduled  mailing  of  welfare  checks  this 
week. 

Under  the  program,  certified  applicants 
purchase  the  stamps  at  a  discount  with 
cash  and  then  use  the  stamps  to  buy  gro- 
ceries. A  family  of  five  In  the  program  pays 
tsa  a  month  for  stamps  that  are  worth 
•126 

The  city's  Cotmnlsaloner  of  Social  aervlcea. 


unng  the  program  untu  neat  year  at  the 
earliest.  City  welfare  ofllclals  said,  however, 
they  hoped  to  make  a  "major  announce- 
ment" soon  relating  to  the  opening  of  more 
outlets  than  the  seven  offlcee  that  are  now 
processing  nonwelfare  applicants  at  a  rate 
of  about  50  each  a  day. 

HOMoa  sTvrBU  mOKO 

The  Congressman  Joined  the  city  In  re- 
quesUng  that  Federal  agriculture  authorities 
relax  their  requirements  to  end  the  verlOca- 
uon  of  each  applicant.  Instead,  the  city 
wants  a  declarauon  system  similar  to  that 
used  for  Income-tax  returns  and  regular  wel- 
fare assistance.  In  which  most  persons  are 
taken  at  their  word,  with  about  10  per  cent 
Inspected  In  detail. 

"I  seen  a  woman  faint  on  line  here."  Joeeph 
Pulton,  a  70-year-old  applicant,  reported,  say- 
ing he  waa  on  his  seventh  visit  to  the  Kings. 


version  of  the  lood  stamp  bill,  and  I  urge 
nay  colleagues  to  join  me  In  voting  to 
adopt  It. 

Mr.  GREEN  ol  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  and  shall  vote  for 
the  Poley-Qule  Family  Nutrition  Act  of 
1970.  I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation  and  I  urge  its  adaption 
in  place  of  the  committee  bill.  H.R. 
18582. 

It  is  intolerable  that  hunger  is  still  a 
very  real  fact  of  life  for  some  Americans. 
It  Is  even  more  Intolerable  when  a  com- 
mittee of  this  House  reports  a  bill  that 
threatens  to  cut  and  curtail  a  program 
that  offers  some  hope  to  the  hungry  of 
our  cities  and  countryside.  By  its  actions, 
the  committee  majority  is  saymg  that 


Inir  he  waa  on  nis  seventh  viaiL  Mj  tuc  i^ua"        — — "  •     .,,      ,       .      v^„  _4»k 

Sfdge  center.  Be  said  he  hoped  to  enlarge     permanent  hunger  will  always  be  «'"> 
the   buying   power  of   his  present  total   In-      us  and  that  we  can  do  nothing  about  it. 

" ""  This  position  is  unacceptable  and  it  must 

be  rejected.  I  think  we  can  do  something 
about  hunger  and  In  fact,  we  have  begun 
to  work  on  solving  the  problem.  However, 
the  committee  bill  would  be  a  setback. 
I  cite  my  city  as  proof. 

The  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
recent  figures  on  participation  in  the 
food  stamp  program  lor  the  city  of  Phila- 


come — »139.40  In  monthly  Social  Security 

"Broke?"  he  responded  to  a  question.  "My 
friend,  1  live  on  potato  soup  sometlmea." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  understand  thot  a 
substitute  to  the  committee  bill  will  be 
offered  by  Messrs.  Foliy  and  Qtni.  In 
my  Judgment,  that  substitute  contains 
a  number  of  provisions  that  would 
strengthen  the  food  stamp  program  and 


offerg;^'t^r.^tan«tothem^     -^.'-^?°« -f  ?^«lV;?J''^!??,r.'S 


hungry  Americans  who  are  being  served, 
and  need  to  be  served,  by  this  program. 
I  cosponsored  this  substitute  when  it  was 
offered  as  a  separate  bill.  It  Is.  in  my 
judgment,  a  better  version  of  this  legis- 
lation than  the  committee  bill,  and  I 
Intend  to  vote  for  it  at  the  appropriate 
time. 
For   one    thing.    Mr,    Chairman,   the 


Jack  R.  Ooldberg,  yesterday  described  the     pniev-Quie  substitute   provides   specifl 


staxap  shortage  as  "indefensible"  and  accused 
Mderal  agricultural  authorities  of  "a  clear 
■bcUcauon  of  their  responsibility." 

SaOKTAGS    aXPLJUNkD 

FMeral  autborltlee  said,  however,  that  the 
banks  had  not  followed  guidelines  In  dis- 
tributing the  various  denomlnaUoiu  of 
stamps  to  customer*,  and  so  a  shortage  had 
developed  m  books  worth  »2  and  HO.  Books 
worth  S3  and  830  were  reported  on  hand. 
The  stamps  themselves  come  In  two  denomi- 
nations. t2  and  50  cents,  bound  Into  the  four 
kinds  or  books. 

The  long  delays  experienced  by  nonwel- 
fare applicants  were  deecrlbed  aa  "cruel  and 
unneceeeary"  by  Representative  Jonathan  B. 
Bingham.  Democratic-Liberal  of  the  Bronx, 
who  visited  tie  Klngsbrldge  welfare  center 
yesterday  and  demanded  an  end  to  extensive 


cally  for  the  very  type  of  streamlined 
and  simplified  certification  procedure  for 
prosjpectivc  food  stamp  recipients  that  I 
have  proposed  and  that  would,  if  enacted 
into  law,   improve   the   implementation 


a  total  bonus  value  of  »888,M8  for  August 
1970.  Yet.  the  committee  bill  would  re- 
strict and  reduce  even  this  number  of 
poor  receiving  food  aid. 

In  the  gttlse  of  SUtes  rights  and  a 
dubious  State  sharing.  It  would  require 
the  States  to  "buy  In"  to  the  program  by 
paying  some  of  the  cost  of  bonus  stamps; 
this  provision  is  likely  to  provide  a  con- 
venient way  for  some  States  to  kill  the 
program  by  pleading  inadequate  finan- 
cial resources.  By  calling  for  reform  and 
accountability  against  fraud,  the  com- 
mittee bill  includes  a  harsh  work  require- 
ment that  Is  both  impractical  and  im- 


into   law.    improve    wic    uiiv/ic*ucm,™Mw»*     — • — ,      ..,  .       _* 

Sid  increase  Ihe  impact  of  the  program  possible  U,  admtaister    1»  the  g^  °' 

immensely  in  New  Yoric  City  and  else-  P,««''a™^«,P»^j''°^.^.^°^™flj;"' 
where.  The  committee  bill  contains  no 


such  simplification  of  certification  pro- 
cedures, offering  New  Yorkers  who  are 
now  In  a  position  of  having  to  wait 
months  to  have  their  claims  for  food 
stamps  verified  no  relief. 
The  committee  bill,  I  note,  contains  a 


sion  prohibits  the  poorest  of  the  poor- 
those  Americans  without  cash  incomes — 
from  receiving  free  food  stamps. 

The  substitute  biU,  HJl.  19889.  would 
provide  authorizations  in  the  amounts 
of  »2  billion  for  fiscal  1971  and  in- 
creasing to  W  billion  by  fiscal  1973.  Cer- 
tification would  be  solely  by  statement 
rather  than  the  present  tedious  and  bu- 


provision  that  would  require  the  States 

to  contribute  up  to  10  percent  of  the  costs .  

^Zd  stamp  programs  by  1975.  This  «»'«=""?  P^«*'J"^,?^«f^^"^*°^'* 

pi^p^^iorkT  He  called  tor  the  Introduction  of     would  amount  to  as  much  a:i  $18  million  a  be  provided  those  "''h?"' '"'^"^.^^" 

mobile  registration  units.  year  in  New  York.  Certainly  New  York  is  tended  coverage  would  be  guaranteed  by 

■Elderly  and   sick  men   and  women  art     J^^j  ^^^  among  the  States  In  its  fl-  allowing  the  SecreUry  of  Agriculture  to 

being  torc«l  to  travel  halfway  a^o-i  hor-  ,^  dUBcultles.  and  many  States.  In-  operate  programs  m  counties  and  other 

ougha.  pay  double  fare  and  stand  In  Une     "f  .,      „      york  would  be  hard  pressed  governmental  units  that  refuse  to  estab- 

for  davs  on  end.  and  stUl  they  can't  get  their      Cluamg  New  YOrK  wouia  oe  narti  pi^acu  .  nroirrams. 


for  days  on  end.  and  stUl  they  c 

food-stamp  oerttflcaaon."  the  Congreaaman 

charged. 

He  noted  that.  In  their  first  visit,  appll- 
cante  were  being  told  to  return  weeks  later 
with  social  Security  letters  and  check  stubs, 
■alary  or  unemployment  records,  rent  re- 
ceipts, utmty  bills,  bank  books  and  Medicaid 
xeeorda. 

Mrs.  Geatana  Altlert.  a  71-year-old  widow, 
looked  at  the  list  In  timid  pu2al*ment  alter 
the  had  obtained  an  appointment  for 
November. 

•Ill  try,"  she  said.  •'But  who's  going  to 
give  me  bank  books?  "  she  aaked,  mdlcattng 
a  confusion  that  night  require  more  than 
one  return  rlslt. 

RepreaentaUie  Bingham  predicted  the  de- 
lays would  prevent  the  bulk  of  the  city's 
estimated  775,000  nonwelfare  poor  from  eo- 


to  meet  this  new  financial  obligation.  I  see 
no  Justification  for  suddenly  seeking  this 
kind  of  State  contribution  for  programs 
wliich  were  Initiated  and  which  have 
been  funded  in  the  past  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  The  Poley-Qule  substitute 
does  not  contain  this  regressive  provi- 
sion— another  reason  I  support  that  sub- 
stitute. Should  the  Foley-Qule  substitute 
fail  to  be  adopted  by  the  House.  I  cer- 
tainly feel  that  this  SUte-flnancing  pro- 
vision should  be  stricken  from  the  bill 
before  it  Is  passed  by  the  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr  F0Lrr> 
and  the  gentleman  from  Mtanesota  (Mr. 
Qinx)   tor  developing  their  progressive 


lish  their  own  local  programs. 

No  one  contends,  Mr.  Cimirman.  that 
this  substitute  measure  is  going  to  end 
hunger.  No  one  contends  that  the  prob- 
lem of  poverty-induced  malnutrition  will 
be  solved.  But.  we  m  the  House  have  an 
obligation  to  make  that  effort.  The  con- 
sequences of  our  failure  to  do  so  have 
been  described  in  graphic  terms  before 
committees  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body.  We  must  respond  with  legislaUon 
that  is  neither  restrictive  nor  crippling 
of  current  food  assistance  programs.  The 
Poley-Qule  Family  Nutrition  Act  does 
make  that  effort  in  a  way  that  la  not 
restrictive  and  not  crippUng. 

I  urge  adoption  of  HH.  19889. 
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Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  de- 
bate thus  far  has  been  frightening  with 
all  the  emotional  rhetoric  about  hungry 
children  and  starving  people.  I  find  my- 
self wondering  If  we  are  talking  about 
the  United  States.  If  so,  I  wonder  how 
the  American  people  have  ever  survived 
our  194  years  of  national  existence  with- 
out food  stamps.  Certainly  anyone  read- 
ing this  debate  would  question  that  our 
civilization  has  made  any  progress  and 
the  standard  of  Uving  our  people  exist 
on. 

Should  we  not  also  remind  ourselves 
that  the  American  people  today  have 
more  in  goods  and  services  than  ever 
before — that  we  are  more  affluent  and 
have  a  greater  abundance  of  food  than- 
ever.  The  only  obvious  difference  be- 
tween Americans  today  and  our  late 
forefathers  is  our  money  and  our  en- 
vironmental education.  Our  money  to- 
day Is  not  worth  as  much  as  it  once 
was  and  everybody  has  been  led  to  feel 
that  they  have  a  right  to  live  Just  like 
the  millionaire  Jones  family  they  iden- 
tify with  on  TV. 

Instead  of  a  saturation  indictment 
against  our  society  and  beUttllng  poor 
people  as  political  pawns  for  sale,  our 
country  would  be  better  served  by  seek- 
ing methods  of  disposing  our  surplus 
food  to  those  in  need  and  distress  in 
our  coimtry.  While  we  have  fewer  poor 
people  per  capita  than  any  other  nation 
In  the  world,  our  granaries  are  over- 
filled with  surplus  food  and  commodi- 
ties. Not  only  Is  the  United  States  one 
of  the  few  countries  in  the  world  able 
to  feed  its  own  people  but  additionally 
we  supply  food  for  billions  In  other 
countries  and  still  maintain  a  surplus. 
If  these  masses  of  hungry  and  starv- 
ifig  people  are  a  reality  instead  of  a  hys- 
teria, where  has  our  system  broken 
down?  We  have  more  churches  than  ever 
before,  more  charitable  and  fraternal 
organizations— all  of  whom  believe  in 
and  practice  charity.  The  American  peo- 
ple themselves  are  more  educated,  toler- 
ant, and  reasonable  than  ever  before. 
Yet  by  the  populist  urging  of  this  meas- 
ure ate  we  not  condenmlng  every  church, 
fraternity,  and  charitable  organisation 
by  telling  them  they  have  forfeited  their 
purpose  and  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  help  the  Nations'  needy  and 
hungry.  If  so  what  a  far  stretching  In- 
dictment against  our  institutions— that 
we  would  stand  back  and  leave  our 
brother  and  neighbor  suffer  in  hungei'. 
I  cannot  buy  this  argument  nor  can  I 
be  sold  the  program  that  politicians  and 
bureaucrats  are  more  roncemed  over  our 
unforttmates  than  our  moral  leaders. 
Under  true  charity  the  willing  giver  is 
always  rewarded  by  his  charity.  But  who 
ever  heard  of  a  food  stamp  recipient 
thanking  the  taxpayers? 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  lot  has  been  said 
about  deficit  spending,  inflation,  con- 
sumerism, nutrition,  and  subsidies, 

I  want  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  these 
points  which  have  not  been  previously 
stated  and  which  should  be  reflected 
upon  before  surrendering  to  emotion  of 
the  starving  masses  rather  than  facing 
hard  and  honest  facts. 


We  hear  only  the  good  that  the  food 
stamp  program  promises  to  provide. 
There  is  another  side  to  the  program 
which  should  be  heard  if  we  are  to  un- 
derstand fiUly  the  implications  of  this 
bill,  if  we  are  to  intelligently  decide  If 
we  are  helping  the  people  or  hurting 
them. 

Food  stamps  are  not  In  themselves 
nutritious:  at  most,  they  can  only  offer 
the  poor  citizens  an  opportimity  to  off- 
set the  losses  in  their  purchasing  dollars 
because  of  inflation.  Only  if  food  stamps 
are  used  for  the  purpose  intended — pur- 
chasing food  that  would  provide  for  a 
more  balanced  and  substantial  diet— can 
they  be  said  to  have  any  value  in  al- 
leviating nutrition  problems.  Whether 
this  is  done  or  not  does  not  dejjend  upon 
the  food  stamps  but  rather  upon  the  user 
and  the  value  he  places  on  his  dietary 
needs.  If  his  first  preference  is  for  other 
than  food — such  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  or 
personal  pleasures  then  the  additional 
buying  power  given  him  by  food  stamps 
can  exjKCt  to  be  first  reflected  in  per- 
sonal pleasures  and  priorities.  His  diet 
may  remain  unchanged  and  the  food 
stamp  supplement  would  only  result  in 
giving  him  additional  cash  dollars  to  dis- 
pose of  as  he  elects. 

While  certam  items  are  ineligible  for 
purchase  with  food  stamps  one  would  be 
naive  not  to  understand  that  the  extra 
buying  power  of  the  stamps  also  frees 
hard  cash  which  is  not  regulated. 

The  consumers  should  recognize  the 
food  stamp  program  as  being  inflation- 
ary. The  effect  of  the  dumping  of  $1,420 
billion  into  the  food  market  can  prove 
harmful  to  all  consumers.  The  non- 
food stamp  marketer  as  well  as  the 
recelplent  can  all  be  hurt  by  spirallng 
costs  in  foodstuffs.  Additionally  we  will 
fnd  the  created  buying  power  by  the 
stamps  coming  in  competition  with  the 
taxpayer's  dollars  in  the  marketplace. 

Such  was  not  the  case  with  the  com- 
modity program  which  preceeded  the 
food  stamps.  But  we  are  led  to  believe 
the  commodity  program  which  helped 
the  farmer  by  reducing  the  food  sur- 
pluses was  unpopular  with  the  grocers 
because  there  was  no  profit. 

Now  the  farmer,  for  whom  free  com- 
modities helped  as  well  as  the  poor  can 
expect  reduced  help  under  this  pro- 
gram— its  use  is  not  limited  to  VS.  farm 
products.  In  other  words,  the  farmer 
who  had  been  subsidized  by  the  taxpayer 
in  order  to  benefit  the  consumer  with 
food  prices  as  low  as  possible  now 
has  not  only  lost  the  farm  surplus  dis- 
tributor of  his  food  product  but  is  also 
limited  as  to  the  amount  he  can  receive 
as  his  payment  limitation. 

The  anticipated  result  can  but  dis- 
courage farm  production  with  Increased 
prices  to  the  consumer  including  the 
food  stamp  recipient. 

Who  will  be  the  ultimate  benefactor 
of  the  millions  of  dollars  In  newly  cre- 
ated purchasing  power  poured  into  the 
marketplace  except  the  merchant?  Na- 
tionwide, this  would  mean  that  the 
greatest  benefactor  of  the  food  stamp 
program  will  be  the  national  chalnatore 
grocers 

Actually,  what  we  ore  here  doing  Is 
talking  of  a  Uttle  temporal;  help  to  the 


poor  while  providing  a  taxpayers'  sub- 
sidy for  large  grocery  chains.  I  am  sure 
you  have  heard  grocers  eager  for  addi- 
tional food  stamp  appropriations  com- 
ment that  the  food  stamp  intake  may  be 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 

Perhaps  wnat  is  needed  Is  a  $55,000 
payment  hmitation  for  any  person,  com- 
pany, or  corporation  in  the  collection  of 
food  stamps  to  place  chainstores  under 
the  same  subsidy  limitations  as  farmers. 
Interestingly  enough,  like  many  of  our 
recent  bills,  the  food  stamp  bill  defines 
qualifications  of  households,  families, 
and  persons  but  never  talks  of  citizens, 
inferring  that  the  food  stamp  eligibility 
is  not  limited  to  American  citizens  but 
includes  foreigners,  aliens,  and  others.  In 
fact,  it  can  well  be  extended  to  the  UN. 
employees  ol  emerging  countries:  this  is 
borne  out  by  a  recent  front-page  story 
from  the  El  Paso.  Tex..  Herald  Post  that 
more  than  49.000  resident  aliens — green 
card  holders,  will  be  eligible  for  food 
stamps  in  one  Texas  county.  The  story 
continues  that  for  eligibility  there  Is  no 
need  for  proof  of  citizenship  and  an  esti- 
mated 13.000  of  the  49.000  actually  live 
in  Juarez.  Mexico,  but  work  in  El  Paso 
and  wUl  be  eligible  for  food  stamps. 

During  the  hearings  on  the  food  stamp 
bill,  I  inquired  of  one  energetic  witness 
that  if  the  real  purpose  for  food  stamps 
was  for  nutrition  and  freedom  from 
hunger,  would  he  support  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide staple  foods  such  as  milk,  sugar,  po- 
tatoes, flour,  and  meat  free  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. His  reply  was  negative,  because  he 
did  not  feel  there  was  enough  money  in 
the  world  to  pay  the  tab. 

Nutrition  and  a  healthful  diet  is  net  a 
problem  limited  to  poor  or  low-Income 
people.  Doctors,  lawyers,  professional 
people,  students,  people  from  all  walks  of 
life — even  Congressmen — who  do  not 
take  time  to  eat  properly  or  lack  access 
to  nutritious  food  can  suffer  from  malnu- 
trition. 

It  seems  likewise  strange  that  many 
who  are  so  quick  to  castigate  food  stamps 
for  strikers  accept  without  question  food 
stamps  for  nonworkers  and  those  who 
may  never  have  paid  taxes. 

As  for  the  argument  to  outlaw  food 
stamps  to  strikers,  I  only  ask :  "Why  dis- 
criminate against  strikers?  "  If  the  bill 
is  a  bad  crutch  for  one  class  it  should 
be  bad  for  all. 

Strikers  are  workers  who  have  paid 
taxes  and  who  In  the  future  will  work 
again  and  continue  to  pay  taxes.  Un- 
doubtedly, they  feel  that  If  people  who 
have  never  worked  and  who  would  not 
work  if  they  were  offered  a  job  can 
receive  food  stamps  then  they  feel  they 
are  entitled  to  them  during  their  period 
of  nonproductivity. 

My  only  comment  is  that  II  the  bill 
is  to  be  considered  good,  everyone  should 
and  probably  will  find  a  way  to  get  food 
stamps.  U  the  bill  Is  bad,  lets  vote  It 
down  and  not  merely  discriminate 
against  the  strikers. 

I  fear  the  direction  that  this  program 
is  leading  us  will  make  the  ancient  cir- 
cuses of  Rome  look  like  tea  parties.  If 
this  bill  passes  the  Irrevocable  die  is 
cast. 

I  include  a  newscUpping  from  the  No- 
vember 18,  1970,  El  Paao  Her«ld  Poet: 
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"OftCEM   ChMDZ-aa"   QOiiLirT    as   Food   9tahp 

CLXKNT9 — IMKMWATION   WITHOUT  JOTUSMC- 

TIOH— MoKX  Than  49,000  lUsmmNT  Aliens 
IN    El    Paso    Countt 

(By  Bob  Tbura) 
The  U^.  Inutnlgration  and  Natunllzatlon 
Service  does  not  regarfl  food  BtAinp  clients  as 
publl:?  cnargiy:  and  feels  it  cannot  force  resi- 
dent aUen's  spocsors  to  assure  tbe  alien  does 
not  become  a  public  charge. 

This  position  was  expressed  by  James  A. 
Banahan.  deputy  district  director  for  the  Im- 
migration Service  In  El  Paso.  Tbe  question 
waiA  brought  up  yesterday  in  a  Herald-Poet 
story  revealing  some  of  the  19,000  or  more 
persona  benefitting  from  the  food  stamp  re- 
lief program  were  "green  card"  aliens. 

"We  have  deported  some  resident  aliens  on 
grounds  that  they  were  public  charges,  but 
we  cannot  consider  a  person  who  obtains 
food  stamps  as  public  charges,"  said  Bana- 
ban- 

"At  tbe  same  time,  tbe  Service  regards  af- 
fidavits atgned  by  the  aUen's  sponsor  as  a 
■gentlemen's  agreement'  and  experience 
ahows  such  an  agreement  is  not  legally  en- 
forceable.*' 

Ur  Banahan  said  he  does  not  doubt  that  a 
number  of  'green  carders"  are  benefitting 
from  tbe  food  stamp  program. 

"Tbis  does  not  mean  tbey  are  all  commuter 
workers."  be  said- 
There  1*  realty  no  effective  way  In  which 
tt  can  be  proven  a  green  caj'd  holder  Is  ac- 
tually a  commuter  worker. 

Banaban  said  If  green  card  commuters 
were  actually  obtaining  food  stampa  then 
tbey  must  have  told  the  Food  Stamp  Center 
workers  tbey  lived  in  El  Paso. 

The  food  Stamp  Center  only  requires  tbe 
applicant  live  In  El  Paso.  There  is  no  need  for 
proof  of  citizenship. 

The  Immigration  Service  estimates  there 
are  49,000  resident  aliens  i  green  card  holders ) 
In  El  Paso  County.  Of  that  number,  ao  esti- 
mated 13.000  are  commuter  aliens  who  live 
in  Juarez  but  work  in  El  Paso. 

All  persons  admitted  o^  resident  aliens  are 
Isfiued  visas  by  the  American  Consulate  in 
Juarez.  Both  the  commuter  alien  and  Immi- 
grant who  Intends  to  become  a  US  citizen 
start  their  paperwork  in  this  manner  In 
Juarez. 

Once  he  obtains  the  visa,  the  alien  (com- 
muter or  otherwise)  surrenders  the  visa  at 
the  border  and  Is  given  a  "green  card"  as 
proof  be  li  a  reatdent  alien  intending  to  be- 
come a  U.S.  citizen.  Immigration  regulations, 
however  may  be  construed  to  allow  such  an 
alien  to  work  in  El  Paso  and  live  in  Juaree. 
Accordlng  to  U.S.  Consul  Corl  Bruno,  in 
Juarez,  most  of  the  visas  processed  by  that 
office  are  for  family  re-unlflcatlon  purposes, 
and  for  Immediate  relatives  of  U.S.  citizens  or 
resident  aliens.  Only  a  few  visas  are  granted 
through  work  permits. 

"Peraons  exempt  from  the  numerical  limi- 
tation of  130,000  set  for  Western  Hemisphere 
immigraniA  include  spouses  of  American 
citizens,  children  (under  2U  of  U.S.  citizens 
and  resident  aliens,  and  parents  of  U.S. 
citizens  with  the  children  being  ov?r  21  years 
of  age.  explained  Mr,  Bruno 

Bruno  said  in  the  case  of  exempt  appli- 
cants, the  waiting  period  for  visas  la  14 
months.  He  said  in  case  of  spouses  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  visas  are  processed  immediately. 
According  to  sources,  msoy  single  Ameri- 
can women  have  served  to  speed  up  resident 
alien  status  for  Mexican  males  by  marriage, 
followed  in  some  cases  by  abandonment  by 
tbe  buBt>and.  once  he  obtains  his  green  card. 
Another  sore  spot  has  been  with  tbe  Selec- 
tive Service  Board.  In  which  a  Mexican  bom 
child  of  a  US.  citizen  or  resident  alien  may 
cbooae  to  claim  Mexican  citizenship  aban- 
donlnc  his  resident  status  when  be  becomes 
of  military  service  age.  The  Mexican  gov* 
emment  Is  moving  to  solve  this  problem 
through  an  act  of  Congreaa  which  abolished 
the  present  recognition  of  such  status  as 
dual  citizenship. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 
HR.  18S82 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houne  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statei  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRoll  No.  417) 

Adplr  Foreman  0'Kon.',kl 

Anderson,  ni-  Giaima  Oitmger 

Aapiuall  OUbert  Pepper 

AjTvB  aoldwater  Poff 

Berr'/  Oubser  Powell 

Blackburn  Kalpem  Puroell 

BUnton  Hebert  QuUleu 

Boiling  Hecltler.  Mass.  Reld.  N.Y. 

Biwk  Hnrton  R'>1  fel 

Brown.  Calif.  Hull  Bivers 

Brown.  Mich.  J.irman  Rogers,  Colo. 

Burke,  Fla.  Kee  Rouaebjsh 

Burton.  Utah  King  Batterfleld 

Button  Kluczynskl  Scbadebervj 

Carey  Lauren  Scbeuer 

Cellar  l^aseH  Sebelius 

Clancy  Louii.  La.  SteUer.  An::. 

Clark  LiiJ^n  Stokes 

Clay  Lukens  Teague.  Tex 

Corbetc  McCulloch  Thompson.  N.J. 

CranMr  MJCneaUy  Tlernan 

Cunningham  .MacGregor  Timney 

Daddano  ^^»>■  Vander  Ja^t 

Dellenback  Mesklll  Vigorito 

Dorn  Michel  Welcker 

Dowdy  Miller.  Calif.  Whltehurst 

Dwyer  Mink  Whitten 

Edwards.  La  Mlngball  WUsun.  Bob 

Evans.  Colo.  Mlze  Wilson. 

Fallon  Morton  Charles  H 

Farbsteln  Moeher  Winn 

Ptsh  Moss  Wolff 

Flynt  Murphy.  N.Y. 

Ford.  Nichols 

William  D.  O'Hara 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boccs) 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Matsu- 
NACA.  Chairman  of  the  Cofmnlttee.  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  H.R. 
18582,  and  finding  itself  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  333  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 


ABnNDHENT    W*    TH*    MATU*S    OF    A    ffOBSTTTUTZ 

orrzaED  bt  mb.  roLzr 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmebt  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Fotxr:  Strike  everything  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  Insert  in  Iteu  thereof 
the  following: 

That  thU  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "PmmUy 
Nutrition  Act  of  1970". 

OBCLaaATIOK   OF    POUCT 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  tbe  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1B64,  as  amended,  U  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUowa : 

"It  Is  hereby  declared  to  toe  the  policy  of 
Congress,  in  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare,  that  tbe  Nation's  abundance  of  food 
■liould  be  utilized  cooperatively  by  the 
States,  the  Pederal  Oovemment,  local  gov- 
ernmental units,  and  other  public  agencies  or 
private  nonprofit  organisations  to  safeguard 


the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Nation's 
population  and  provide  adequate  levels  of 
food  consumption  and  nutrition  among  low- 
income  households.  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  that  the  limited  food- purchasing  power 
of  low-income  bouseholdg  contributes  to 
hunger  and  malnutrition  among  members  of 
such  households.  To  alleviate  such  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  a  food  stamp  program  Is 
herein  authorized  which  will  permit  low-in- 
come households  to  purchase  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet  through  normal  channels  of 
trade.'" 

DzriNrrioNs 
Sec.  3.  Subsections  (b).  (e).  (fl.and  (J)  of 
section  3  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows  and  new  sub- 
sections (I),  (m) ,  and  (n)  are  added  thereto; 
"(b)  Tlie  term  'food*  means  <1)  any  food 
or  food  product  for  borne  consumption  regu> 
larly  available  In  domestic  supply,  except 
alcoholic  bevernges  and  tobacco:  and  (2) 
meals  prepared  by  a  public  agency  or  private 
nonprofit  organization  for  consumption  by 
the  handicapped  or  persons  of  sixty  years 
or  over  who  are  not  reetdlag  In  an  institu- 
tion or  boardinghouse." 

"(e>  The  term  'household'  means  a  group 
of  related  or  nonrelated  Individuals  (other 
than  a  group  of  six  or  more  individuals 
among  whom  no  more  than  two  are  related 
by  blood,  marriage,  or  adoption),  who  are 
not  residents  of  an  institution  or  boarding- 
house,  but  are  living  as  one  economic  unit 
snaring  common  cooking  facilities  and  for 
whom  food  Is  customarily  purchased  In  com- 
mon: a  single  Individual  living  alone  who 
has  cooking  facilities  and  who  purchases  and 
prepares  food  for  home  consumption;  and 
.iny  person  who  is  handicapped  or  Is  sixty 
years  or  over  and  who  is  not  residing  In  an 
institution  or  boarding  bo  use." 

"(f)  The  term  'retail  food  store'  means  an 
establishment,  including  a  recognized  de- 
partment thereof;  a  house-to-house  trade 
route  which  sells  food  to  households  for 
home  consumption;  and  a  public  agency  or 
private  nonprofit  organisation  which  pro- 
vides  meals  to  the  handicapped  or  persons 
of  sixty  years  or  over  at  any  location  other 
than  a  resident  Institution  or  boarding- 
house." 

"())  The  term  'State'  means  each  of  the 
fifty  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and. 
after  July  1,  1971.  tbe  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and, 
If  the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  determines,  Amer- 
ican Samoa:  Frocidcd.  That.  In  the  case  of 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouom.  and 
American  Samoa,  the  Secretary  may  pursu- 
ant to  section  7,  establish  coupon  allotments 
and  proportionate  charges  for  said  allot- 
ments that  refiect  the  cost  of  obtaining  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  In  such  places, 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  coupon  allotments 
or  charges  so  established  be  leas  than  BO 
per  centum  of  the  allotment  and  charge  ap- 
plicable In  the  fifty  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

•■(1)  The  term  'operating  agency'  means 
any  State  agency  or  the  Secretary  or  any 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion administering  any  program  pursuant  to 
section  4  and/or  section  10(g)  of  tbls  Act. 
"(m)  Tbe  term  'authorlKatlon  to  pur- 
chase card'  means  any  document  Issued  by 
the  State  agency  to  an  eligible  household 
which  ahows  the  face  value  of  the  coupon 
allotment  tbe  household  Is  entitled  to  be 
issued  on  presentment  of  such  document 
and  the  amount  to  l>e  paid  by  such  house- 
hold for  such  allotment. 

"<n)  The  term  'handicapped*  means  an; 
person  who  Is.  because  of  a  physical  or  mental 
handicap,  unable  adequately  to  prepare 
meals  for  hlmaeU." 

KSTABLBHMXMT   OF  THE   FOOD   STAUF 
PKOOKAU 

Sec.  4.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
4  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 
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are  amended  as  follows:  subsection  (c)  Is 
renumbered  subsection  (d).  and  a  new  sub- 
section (c)  Is  added  thereto  as  follows: 

"(a)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  autborlaed  to  formu- 
late and  administer  a  food  stamp  program 
under  which  eUglble  households  within  a 
State  will  be  provided  with  coupon  aUot- 
ments  of  sufficient  monetary  value  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  a  nutritionally  adequate 
diet.  Such  program  shall  be  carried  out  In  any 
SUU  at  the  request  of  the  appropriate 
agency  of  such  SUte  or  by  an  operating 
agency  pursuant  bo  section  10<g)  of  this 
Act.  The  coupons  so  received  by  such  house- 
holds shall  be  used  only  to  purchase  food 
from  retaU  foodstores  which  have  been  ap- 
proved for  parUcipatlon  In  the  food  stamp 
program.  Coupons  Issued  and  used  as  pro- 
vided In  this  Act  shall  be  redeemable  at  face 
value  by  the  Secretary  through  the  facili- 
ties of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp  prb- 
gram  Is  In  operation,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tribution of  federally  donated  foods  to 
households  under  the  authority  of  any  other 
law  except  that  distribution  thereunder  may 
be  made:  (1)  during  temporary  emergency 
situations  when  the  Secretary  deurmlnas 
that  commercial  channels  of  food  distribu- 
tion have  been  disrupted  because  of  a  dis- 
aster; (3)  to  effect  an  orderly  transition  in  an 
area  In  which  the  distribution  of  federally 
donated  foods  to  households  Is  being  re- 
placed by  a  food  stamp  program  until  such 
time  as  the  number  of  persons  participating 
in  the  food  stamp  program  In  that  area 
exceeds  the  monthly  average  number  of  per- 
sons who  received  federaUy  donated  foods 
during  tbe  three-month  period  Immediately 
prior  to  the  Initiation  of  the  food  stamp 
program;  or  (3)  on  request  of  the  State  or 
any  public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  orga- 
nization, If  the  State  or  such  agency  or 
organization  agrees  to  finance  all  of  tbe  costs, 
subeequent  to  the  delivery  of  such  foods 
within  the  State,  of  handling,  storing,  and 
Issuing  federally  donated  foods  to  eligible 
households  in  tbe  area.  Except  during  tem- 
porary emergency  situations  when  commer- 
cial channels  of  food  distribution  have  been 
disrupted  because  of  a  disaster,  no  house- 
hold shall  concurrently  participate  in  both 
the  food  stamp  program  and  a  program  of 
distribution  of  federally  donated  foods. 

"(c)  The  Secretary,  in  administering  a 
program  of  distnbuUon  of  federally  donated 
foods  under  this  section  or  section  33  of 
Public  Law  74-330,  as  amended,  or  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  October  81, 
1M0,  aa  amended,  shall  take  whatever  steps 
be  de«ns  necessary.  Including  the  use  of 
private  retail  food  outleU  and  public  agen- 
cies or  private  nonprofit  organizations  to  In- 
sure that.  (1)  households  with  annual  In- 
come and  resources  wltiiln  the  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  under  section  e(b) 
of  this  Act  shall  be  eligible  to  receive  foods 
under  this  program  and  in  accordance  with 
the  certification  procedure  set  forth  In  sec- 
aon  10(b)  (1)  of  this  Act:  (3)  each  recipient 
household  shmll  have  convenient  aooess,  in 
terms  of  time  and  place,  to  foods  of  suffi- 
cient caloric  quantity  and.  Insofar  as  pos- 
sible, to  foods  that  provide  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet;  and  (3)  fortified  foods  shall 
be  provided  In  areas  with  known  nutritional 
deficiencies  In  order  to  overoome  those  par- 
ticular deficiencies." 

nJOISLB   HOUSXHOLDS 

Sic.  6.  Section  S  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
Of  1964,  •»  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

*'(a)  Any  household  shall  be  eligible  to 
participate  m  tbe  food  stamp  program  upon 
certification  by  the  operating  agency  that 
the  disposable  moome  and  other  financial  re- 
sources of  such  household,  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  the  certification  proce- 
dure contained  In  section  10(b)(1)  of  tbls 
Act,  do  not  exceed  the  standards  detennlned 
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by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

"(b)  Tbe  Secretary  shall.  In  consultation 
with  tile  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  annually  estAbUah  uniform  naticmal 
Income  and  resources  standards  of  eligibility 
for  participation  by  households  in  the  food 
stamp  program  that  shall  be  effective  wher- 
ever the  food  stamp  program  Is  In  operation. 
In  no  case  shall  the  Income  eligibility  cri- 
teria to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  be  leas 
than  the  equivalent  of  $4,000  per  year  for  a 
household  composed  of  four  persons.  Nor 
shall  the  Secretary  Include  in  the  re- 
Bouroes  of  a  household,  its  home,  house- 
hold goods,  personal  effects,  or  other 
property  essentia  to  the  household's  means 
of  self-support,  nor  sliall  any  of  the 
property  referred  to  above  be  subject  to 
legal  process  in  oonnectlon  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  food  stamp  program 
or  any  program  of  distribution  of  fed- 
erally donated  foods,  eniept  in  the  case  of 
fraud.  The  Secretary  may  also  establish  tem- 
porary emergency  standards  of  eligibility, 
without  regard  to  Income  and  other  financial 
resources,  for  households  that  are  victims  of 
disaster  which  disrupted  commercial  chan- 
nels of  food  distribution  when  he  determlnee 
that  such  households  are  In  need  of  tem- 
porary food  assistance,  and  that  commercial 
channels  of  food  distribution  have  again 
become  available  to  meet  temporary  food 
needs  of  such  households. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  require  every  In- 
dividual who  Is  a  member  of  a  household 
which  is  either  participating  In  the  food 
stamp  program  as  of  the  date  on  which  this 
subsection  Is  Implemented  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  regulations  or  seelcs  thereafter  a  par- 
ticipate in  the  food  stamp  program,  other 
than  an  individual  described  by  clause  (1). 
(3),  (8).  (4).  (6).  or  (6>  of  subeectlon  (d). 
to  register  for  employment  with  the  local 
public  employment  office.  In  the  case  of  any 
member  of  the  household  which  is  eligible 
for  the  food  stamp  program  who  Is  not  re- 
quired to  register  pursuant  to  subsection  (d) 
because  of  such  member's  disability  or  handi- 
cap, provision  shall  be  made  for  referral  of 
such  member  to  the  appropriate  State  agen- 
cy adnUnlsterlng  or  supervising  the  admin- 
istration of  the  State  plan  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation services  approved  under  the 
Vocational  RehabUltaUon  Act.  If  and  for  so 
long  as  any  such  Individual  who  is  participat- 
ing In  tbe  food  stamp  program  as  of  the  date 
on  which  this  subsection  Is  Implemented  by 
the  promulgation  of  regulations  Is  found  by 
the  operating  agency,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing  held 
In  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  a  hearing  under  section  10(e) 
(4)  of  this  Act.  to  have  failed  to  register  for 
employment  without  good  cause,  the  con- 
tinued ellglbUlty  of  tiie  household  of  which 
the  Individual  is  a  member  shall  not  be  af- 
fected, but  the  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment authorized  to  be  Issued  to  such  house- 
hold pursuant  to  section  e(a)  of  this  Act 
shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  detennlned  by 
subtracting  from  that  authorized  allotment 
the  amount  charged  therefor  pursuant  to 
section  6(b)  of  this  Act  as  the  number  of 
such  unregistered  individuals  In  such  house- 
hold bears  to  the  total  numtwr  of  Individuals 
in  such  household.  In  the  case  of  an  in- 
dividual who  la  a  member  of  a  tiousehold 
wtiich  seeks  to  partlolpate  in  tbe  food  stamp 
program  after  the  date  on  which  this  sub- 
section is  Implemented  by  tbe  promulgation 
of  regulations  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
operating  agency,  has  failed  to  register  for 
employment  without  good  cause,  the  house- 
hold shall  not  be  Ineligible  to  participate  In 
the  food  stamp  program.  But,  IX  the  house- 
hold is  certified  aa  eligible  to  participate 
under  subsection  (a)  above,  the  value  of  the 
coupon  allotment  authorised  to  l)e  issued  to 


such  household  upon  certification  as  eligible 
shall  be  reduced  in  accordance  with  tbe 
method  set  forth  for  households  already 
participating  and  the  full  value  shall  not  be 
restored  until  such  time  as  either  tbe  in- 
dividual registers  for  employment  or  the  op- 
erating agency  determines,  after  providing 
said  Individual  reasonable  notice  and  an  op- 
portunity for  a  fair  hearing  held  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  a  hearing  under  section  10(e)  (4)  of  this 
Act,  that  the  Individual's  failure  to  register 
for  employment  Is  for  good  cause. 

"(d)  An  Individual  shall  not  be  required 
to  register  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (c)  If  such 
individual  Is — 

"(1)  111.  incapacitated,  or  over  sixty  years 
of  age; 

"(2)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  an  in- 
dividual under  tbe  age  of  sixteen  Who  ta  car- 
ing for  such  individual: 

"(3)  an  Individual  imder  tbe  Affe  of  atx- 
teen; 

"(4)  on  Individual  sixteen  years  old  or  over 
who  is  regularly  attending  a  secondary  school 
or  an  Institution  of  higher  education  aa 
defined  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966, 
Public  Law  69-^39,  as  amended,  or  a  coutae 
of  vocational  or  technical  training  dealgned 
to  prepare  him  for  gainful  employment; 

■■(6)  one  whose  presence  In  tbe  home  cm 
a  substantially  continuous  basis  is  required 
because  of  tbe  lUnees  or  incapadcy  of  an- 
other member  of  the  household;  or 

"(6)  en  individual  sixteen  years  old  €ir 
over  Who  is  employed  at  least  thirty-five 
hours  per  week  or  earns  at  least  »fie  per  week. 

"(e)  If,  and  for  so  long  as  an  individual 
registered  imder  subsection  (c)  has  been 
found  by  the  operating  agency  to  have  re- 
fused without  good  cause  to  participate  in 
suitable  employment  In  which  he  is  able  to 
engage  irtiich  Is  offered  tlirough  tbe  public 
employment  offices  of  the  State,  or  Is  other- 
wise offered  by  an  employer  If  the  offer  of 
such  employer  la  determined  by  tbe  operat- 
ing agency  after  notlficaUon  by  such  em- 
ployer or  otherwise,  to  be  a  bona  fide  o*r«r 
of  employment,  the  ellglbUlty  of  tbe  Individ- 
ual's household  shall  not  be  affected,  but 
the  value  of  the  coupon  allotment  author- 
ined  to  be  issued  to  such  household  shall  be 
reduced  in  accordance  wltb  the  metiod  set 
forth  in  subeectlon  (c)  above.  Before  the 
operating  agency  makes  such  a  reduction,  it 
shall  afford  such  individual  reasonable 
noUee  and  opportunity  for  a  fair  li«^°< 
held  in  tbe  same  manner  and  subject  to  tbe 
same  condlUons  as  a  bearing  under  section 
10(e)(4)  of  tbls  Act. 

'•(f)(1)  In  determining  whether  any  em- 
ployment U  suitable  for  an  Individual  for 
punKJees  of  subsection  (f).  the  operating 
agency  shaU  consider  the  degree  of  risk  to 
such  individual's  health  and  safety;  bis  phys- 
ical fitness  for  the  work;  his  prior  training. 
experience,  earnings,  and  his  realistic  pros- 
pects for  obtaining  work  based  on  bU  poten- 
tial; and  the  distance  of  the  avallAlde  work 
from  his  residence. 

"(2)  In  no  event  shall  any  employment 
be  considered  suitable  for  an  Individual— 

"(A)  If  tbe  poaltlon  ottered  is  vacant  due 
direcUy  to  a  strike,  lockout  or  other  labor 
dlqiute; 

"(B)  if  the  wages  payable  for  sucb  Job  are 
at  a  rate  less  than  whichever  of  the  foUow- 
Ing  is  the  higher:  (I)  the  rate  prevailing  for 
slmuar  Jobs  m  the  locaUty;  (II)  the  mini- 
mum hourly  rate  which  IB  or  would  be  ^- 
pUcable  to  the  Job  under  tbe  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938  if  section  6(a)(1)  ot 
such  Act.  as  amended,  applied  to  the  job; 
or  (m)  the  State  or  local  mlnlm^im  wage. 

"(3)  The  operating  agency  shall  delegate 
to  the  appropriate  public  employment  oflloe 
tbe  responsibUliy  for  making  the  deter- 
mlnaUon  required  In   (1)   and   (3)   above. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  subeectioiu  (e)  axul 
(f)    shaU  not  become  effective  until  three 
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himdred  days  after  the  enactment  ot  tWfl 
Act  or  untU  the  food  stamp  program  be- 
comes effective  nationwide  pursuant  to  •eo- 
tion  lOigXn  ot  tWa  Act.  whicheTcr  occxot 
sooner." 

TALtr*   or  TH«   COUPOW  AlXOnCKNT   ANO 
CHABOBSTO   BK   MASX 

3«c.  8,  Subsections  (a>  and  (b)  of  secUon 
7  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1B«4,  u  amendwl. 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 
which  operating  agencies  shall  Issue  to 
households  certified  as  eUglble  to  participate 
In  the  food  rtamp  program  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 5(a)  of  this  Act  shall  supply  the  equiv- 
alent of  at  least  35  cents  per  person  per  meal 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1071;  and, 
lor  each  subs^iuent  fiscal  year.  shaU  supply 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  36  cenu  per  person 
per  meal  adjusted  to  reflect  the  cumulative 
percentage  change  m  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  for  food  (United  Slates  city  average! 
sine*  July  1. 1970  as  compared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor:  Prwidai.  That  If  the 
Secretary  determmea  that  the  appropriation 
ft>r  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  or 
the  amounts  authorlned  In  section  16  of  this 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1B73  or  1»73  are  insuf- 
ficient for  the  entire  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  reduce  the  value  of 
the  coupon  aUotment  for  any  subsequent 
period  of  such  fiscal  year,  in  order  not  to 
exoeed  such  appropriation  or  authorization, 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  Talue  of  the  coupon 
allotment  be  adjusted  downward  to  ie«5  than 
the  equivalent  of  30  cents  per  person  per 
meal  or  the  economy  food  plan,  as  currently 
defined  by  the  Secretary,  whichever  Is  high- 
er: FroridfH  further.  That  the  Secretary  ihall 
r«vlew  such  appropriation  or  authorization 
at  least  quarterly  in  «»ch  fiscal  year  and 
■hall  advise  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
of  the  Hotise  of  Representative*,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrlcnlture  and  Forestry  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate  of  ha  decision  on  the  value  of 
the  coupon  allotment  during  the  subaequent 
quarter  of  such  fiscal  year  thirty  days  prtor 
to  Instituting  any  such  reduction  in  the 
value  of  coupon  lilotment. 

"(b)  The  amount  which  an  operating 
^,-*gency  shall  be  authorized  to  charge  any 
eligible  household  for  the  coupon  allotment 
issued  to  It  ihall  not  exceed  30  per  centum 
of  the  net  Income  of  such  household:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  charge  shall  be  Imposed  upon 
any  such  household  whose  income  is  equal 
to  or  less  than  the  equivalent  of  •SO  per 
month  for  a  hotisehold  composed  of  four 
persons  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971,  and  for  each  subsequent  fiscal  year 
such  sum  in  excess  of  »30  per  month  for  a 
hotisehold  composed  of  four  persons  as  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  provided  further. 
That  the  amount  which  an  operating  agency 
BhaU  be  authorized  to  charge  any  eligible 
household  whose  Income  !s  equal  to  or  less 
than  the  equivalent  of  %ltn  per  month  for 
a  household  composed  of  four  persons  shall 
not  exceed  25  per  centum  of  the  Income  of 
such  houaebold." 

AfilCIKtSTXATtOM 

Sec-  7.  Subsections  fa),  (b).  and  (e)  of 
section  10  of  the  Pood  SUmp  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
BubsecUoa  (f»  Is  deleted;  subeectlon  |g)  la 
renumbered  subwctlon  (f ) :  and  new  wibMC- 
tlons  (g>  and  <h)  are  added  thereto: 


quate  diet,  and  further  to  Insure  tuat  par- 
tlclpanu  have  available  to  them  Informa- 
tion regarding  their  rights  and  obligations 
under  the  program.  The  food  stamp  program 
ihhli  also  be  administered  to  inform  aU 
households   potenUaUy   eligible    to    partlol 


recordi  as  may  be  necessary  to  ascertain 
whether  the  food  stamp  program  Is  being 
conducted  in  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  regulations  issued  pursuant 
thereto.  Such  reoords  shall  be  available  for 
Inspection  and  audit  at  any  reasonable  time 


pate  in  the  program  of  lU  existence  and  to      and   shall   be  preserved   for  such  period  of 

gire   them   auch   assistance   as   may   be   re-      '""-   "^*  '"  *•'•—  "'  th-*-  '-«"    »-  "«"  »- 

quired  to  enable  them  to  make  application 

for  the  benefiU  of  this  Act.  In  addition  to 

auch  steps  as  may  be  taken  administratively, 

the  cooperation   of  existing   Federal.   State. 

local,   public  agenclea.  or  private   nonprofit 

organlxatlona   which  carry  out   InformaUon 

and  education  programs  for  consumers  shall 

he    enlisted    for    the    purpose    of    providing 

nutrition  counseling  for  eligible  households, 

using  such  authorities  as  may  be  available 

to  the  Secretary  or  in  cooperation  with  other 

agenclea  of  the  Federal  Ooveniment. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  following  conditions, 
the  operating  agency  shall  assume  respon- 
alblUty  for  the  certification  of  applicant 
households  and  for  the  Issuance  of  coupons: 
■■(1)  Applicant  households  shall  be  cer- 
tified for  eligibility  solely  on  the  basis  of  a 
simplified  statement,  conforming  to  stand- 
ards  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  and  said 
statement  shall  be  acted  upon  and  eligibility 
certified  within  seven  days  following  the 
date  upon  which  the  statement  is  InlUally 
filed.  The  Secretary  shall,  however,  provide 
for  adequate  and  effective  methods  of  veri- 
fication of  the  eligibility  of  recipients  sub- 
sequent to  certification  through  the  \ise  of 
sampling  and  other  scientific  techniques. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  take  steps  to  Insure 
the  subsequent  verification  of  the  Income  of 
every  household  which  includes  a  member 
who  has  reached  hla  eighteenth  birthday 
and  is  attending  an  institution  of  higher 
education  as  defined  In  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1966.  PubUc  Law  89-330.  as 
amended.  If  s  household,  certified  as  eligible 
In  any  political  subdivision,  moves  to  an- 
other political  subdivision  in  which  the  food 
stamp  program  Is  operaUng.  the  household 
&hall  remain  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
food  stamp  program  in  such  other  political 
subdivision  in  accordance  a-lth  the  prior 
certification.  Recertifloatlon  of  households, 
whoae  participation  in  the  program  has  been 
ordered  curtailed  and  such  llmllailon  upheld 
by  the  Secretary  on  review  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 10(h)  of  this  Act.  shall  be  under  such 
terms  and  condlUons  aa  ttie  Secretary  may 
prescrltw. 

■■(a>  In  cities  and  towns  with  populations 
of  under  twenty-five  thousand,  the  post- 
master or  other  person  in  charge  of  the 
United  States  post  ofllce  in  such  place  shall. 
upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Issuance  of  coupons  and 
the  collection  from  eligible  households  of 
the  amounu  charged  therefor.  In  ail  other 
places,  the  operatlr^  agency  may  make  ar- 
rangements subject  lo  such  regulations  as 
•he  Secretary  may  prescribe  for  such  1*- 
BXjjance  and  collection  through  post  offices, 
banks,  credit  unions,  community  action 
agencies,  other  private  enterprises,  other 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organi- 
sations, or  In  such  other  manner  as  shall 
best  instu-e  the  participation  of  eligible 
households.  Coupons  shall  be  Issued  in  each 
fcod  stamp  area  on  a  weekly  schedtile  and 
there  shall  be  no  requirement  of  regular  par- 


time,  not  in  excess  of  three  yean,  as  may  he 
specified  In  the  regulations." 

"(e>  The  State  agency  of  each  State  shall 
submit  for  approval  a  plan  of  operation  spec- 
ifying the  manner  In  which  such  State 
intends  to  conduct  such  program.  Such  plan 
of  operation  shall  provide,  among  such  other 
provisions  as  amy  by  regulation  be  required, 
the  following:  (1)  for  the  use  of  the  eligi- 
bility standards  promulgated  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  aectton  &  of  this  Act  and  the  cer- 
ufication  procedures  specified  In  subsection 
(b)<l)  above:  (2)  safeguards  which  restrict 
the  use  of  disclosure  of  Information  obtained 
from  applicant  households  to  persons  di- 
rectly connected  with  the  administration  or 
eolorcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  regtilatlons  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act 
or  to  State  or  local  prosecuting  attomeya; 
(S)  that  the  State  agency  shall  undertake  to 
Inform  low-Income  households  concerning 
the  availability  and  benefits  of  the  food 
stamp  program  and  encourage  the  participa- 
tion of  all  eligible  households;  (4)  for  the 
granting  of  a  fair  hearing  and  a  prompt 
determination  thereafter  to  any  household 
aggrieved  by  the  action  of  a  State  agency 
under  any  provision  of  Ita  plan  of  operation 
AA  It  affects  the  partlclpattou  of  such  house- 
bold  l:i  the  food  stamp  program,  and  iS)  for 
the  submission  of  such  reports  and  3ther 
Information  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
required." 

"<g)(t)  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  after  the  approval  of  this  Act.  if  a  food 
stamp  program  is  not  being  operated  by  the 
SUie  agency  In  every  political  subdivision  of 
any  State,  the  Governor  of  the  State  shall 
have  the  rlpht  directly  to  administer  the 
food  stamp  program  in  any  such  subdivision 
ir.  which  the  program  Is  not  being  operated. 
If  the  Governor  should  fall  so  to  act  within 
two  hundred  and  ten  days  after  the  approval 
of  thli  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  directly  ad- 
minister the  food  stamp  program  in  any  such 
subdivision  through  any  appropriate  Federal, 
State,  or  county  agency  or  through  any  pub- 
lic agency  or  private  nonprofit  organtratlon 
approved  by  the  Secretary:  Provided,  how- 
ever. That  the  Secretary  may  allow  an  addi- 
tional ninety  days  before  so  dlrectlyadmln- 
isterlng  the  food  stamp  program  in  any  such 
subdivision  If  he  finds  such  additional  time 
is  necessary  to  overcome  bona  fide  and  ex- 
traordinary admmistrative  dlfflculties. 

"(3)  If.  one  hundred  and  eighty  daya 
after  a  food  stamp  fxrogram  has  begun  to 
operate  in  a  political  subdivision  In  any 
State,  a  three-month  period  chould  occur  In 
the  course  of  which  the  number  of  persons 
participating  in  that  program  is  leas  than 
one-third  of  the  number  of  persons  In  that 
subdivision  who  are  from  households  whose 
annual  Income  Is  below  the  poverty  level  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  In  consultation 
with  the  SocretAry  of  HesJth.  Education,  and 
Welfare  (which  number  ihal)  be  determined 
annually  on  the  baals  of  the  most  recent 
available  data  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce), the  Governor  of  the  State  tn  which 


tlclpatlon  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl-  such  subdivision  U  looated   shall   have  the 

Blou  of  law.  a  household  m»y.  If  It  so  elecU.  right  directly  to  admlnuter  the  lood  stamp 

purchase  a  ooupon  allotment  having  a  value  program   In  such  subdivision.  IX  the  Oov- 

whlch  la  lees  than  the  value  of  the  coupon  eruor  refuses  to  exercise  his  rtght  or  fails  to 

allotment  It  Is  entitled  to  purchase  at  a  pro-  clo  so  within  thirty  days  of  being  notified  of 


■  (at    The    food   stamp    program   ahairbe     portlonately   reduced   charge   in   accordance     said   right,    the   Secretary   may   directly  ad- 


administered  to  insure  that  partioipsntii  are 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  receive  at  schools, 
at  approved  retail  foodstoree.  In  tbelr  bomas. 
or  at  other  appropriate  plnoee  convenient  to 
participants,  instruction  and  counseling  to 
enable  auch  partidpanta  to  use  their  in- 
creased purchasing  power  to  obtain  those 
foods  most  suitable  for  a  nutritionally  ade- 


with  a  schedule  of  variable  purchases  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary.  The  amount  to  be 
paid  by  a  household  for  Its  coupon  allotment 
may  be  withheld  from  any  payment  made  by 
a  State  or  the  Federal  Government  to  sach 
household  under  the  Social  Security  Act.  as 
amended.  If  such  withholding  Is  requested  by 
such  household.  There  ehall  be  kept  such 


minister  such  program  in  such  subdlvUlon 
or  administer  such  program  through  any  ap- 
propriate Federal.  State,  or  oounty  agency  or 
Through  any  public  agency  or  private  njn- 
profit  organization  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary. When  the  Secretary  administers  a  food 
stamp  program  through  a  public  agency  or 
prtvdte  nonprofit  organisation,  he  shall  r»- 
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quire  the  public  agency  or  private  nonprofit 
organisation  to  obser^-e  all  the  apprcqprlate 
provisions  of  Uils  Act  and  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  thereto. 

"(h|(l)  U  the  operating  agency  finds, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  an  opportunity, 
upon  written  request,  for  a  fair  hearing  held 
In  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  tlie  same 
conditions  as  a  hearing  under  section  10(e) 
(4)  of  this  Act.  that  a  household  has  iraud- 
ulently  received  authorization  to  purchase 
cards  which  It  was  not  eligible  to  receive  or 
has  rratidulently  received  a  coupon  allot- 
ment larger  than  that  to  which  It  was  en- 
titled, the  agency  shall  undertake  promptly 
to  remedy  such  situation  by  recommending 
(A)  that  the  household's  participation  in  the 
prograot  be  suRpsnded  or  ternunated,  or  (B) 
In  the  event  that  such  houeehold  is  found 
to  have  received  an  excessive  coupon  alloti 
ment  or  allotments  that  reduction  be  made 
in  the  value  of  the  ooupon  allotment  au- 
thorized to  be  Issued  to  such  household  pur- 
suant to  section  6(a)  of  this  Act  by  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  rstlo  to  the 
ampount  determined  by  subtracting  from 
that  authorized  allotment  the  anoount 
charged  therefor  pursuant  to  cectlon  0(b; 
of  this  Act  as  the  number  of  the  members 
of  such  household  responsible  for  fraudu- 
lently securing  the  excessive  allotments  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  Individuals  In  such 
hou.rehold. 

"(2)  The  i?pcrRtlng  agency  shall  mtlfy  the 
affected  household  and  the  Secretary  In 
artung  of  Its  findings  and  rec;>mmeudatlonfl. 
which.  If  suspension,  termination,  cr  reduc- 
tion of  aUocments  is  recomuMnded.  shall  be- 
come eflecrlve  upon  noUflcatlon.  The  Secre- 
taxy.  upon  receipt  of  this  notice,  shall  pro- 
ceed to  review  the  record  of  the  fair  hearing 
as  well  as  the  operating  agency's  findings 
and  reconunendatlons,  shall  determine 
whether  to  afflnn.  reverse,  modify,  or  other- 
wise dUpoee  of  either  the  findings  or  the  rec- 
ommendations, and  shall  notify  the  affected 
household  In  writing  of  his  decision.  The  de- 
termination of  the  Secretary  upon  such  ap- 
peal is  final  and  cjncluslve  and  chall  noi  be 
subject  to  further  review  by  any  court." 

VIOI.ATIONa   aVD   KNroacXMENT 

Sec.  a.  Subsections  (a)  aiul  (b)  of  sectloo 
14  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  m  amend- 
ed, are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
purchase.  Issuance,  or  presentation  for  re- 
demption of  coupon.^  to  such  persons  and  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  or  appropriate  to  Insure  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  direct  the  Inspector  General 
of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  provide  a  special  unit  within  the 
OtBoe  of  Inspector  General  which  shall  audit 
operations  of  this  Act  and  of  the  regulations 
Issued  punmant  to  this  Act.  Tlie  Secretary 
shall.  In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  take  such  action  as  he  deems 
necoseary  to  prevent  the  theft,  mlfappropria- 
tlon,  or  counterfeiting  of  food  coupons  or 
authorization  to  purchase  cards  and  may 
provide  for  periodic  changes  in  the  color  of 
CLiupons  and  for  serially  numbering  coupons 
so  that  the  households  to  whom  such  cou- 
pons are  Issued  may  later  be  Identified. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  makee  a  false  af- 
fidavit for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coupons 
or  authorisation  to  purchase  carda  or  who- 
ever knowingly  uses,  trazuifars,  acquires,  al- 
ters, or  pottsesaes  coupons  or  authorisation  to 
purchase  cards  m  any  manner  not  authorized 
by  tJhls  Act  or  the  regulations  tasued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  shall.  If  such  coupons  or  au- 
thorization to  purchase  cards  are  of  the  value 
of  tioo  or  more  in  excess  of  what  that  person 
would  otherwise  be  enUtled  to  pursuant  to 
this  Aet  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and  ahaU.  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
•10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 


years,  or  both,  or,  if  such  coupons  or  author- 
ization to  purchase  cards  are  of  a  value  of 
less  than  >100  in  excess  of  what  that  penon 
would  otherwise  be  entitled  to  pursuant  to 
this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  tfi.OOO  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

COOPCZATION    WTTH   STSTX   AGEKCZCS 

Sec.  9.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  IS  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  na  follows: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  State  agency  an  amount  equal  to  62)^ 
per  centum  of  the  sum  of:  (1)  the  direct 
salary,  travel,  and  travel-rtiated  ooat  (in- 
cluding such  fringe  benefits  aa  are  normally 
paid)  of  personnel,  including  the  Immediate 
supervisors  of  such  [>ersonneI.  for  euch  time 
aa  they  are  employed  in  taking  the  action  re- 
quired under  the  provisions  of  subsections 
10(a)  and  10(e)  (3)  and  (4)  of  this  Act  and 
In  znaictiig  certification  determinations  for 
households  other  than  those  which  consist 
solely  of  recipients  of  public  assistance.  In 
addiuou.  the  Secretary  ahali  pay  an  operat- 
lug  agency  in  a  State  60  per  centum  of  tbe 
coet  of  issuing  coupons  to  eligible  households 
and  of  collecting  the  sums  required  from  eU- 
glble households  as  payment  therefor  If  the 
number  of  persons  participating  in  the  food 
stamp  program  administered  by  such  agency 
Is  equivalent  to  or  greater  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  number  of  persona  in  the  po- 
litical Bubdtvlalon  covered  by  that  program 
who  are  from  households  whose  annual  in- 
come IS  below  the  po^-erty  level  as  estab- 
lished by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
10(g)(2)  of  Uils  Act.  In  the  event  that  a 
public  agency  or  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion Is  authorised  to  administer  the  food 
stamp  program  in  any  food  stamp  area  in  ac- 
cordance u'lLh  the  provisions  of  section  10 
(g)  of  this  Act  or  that  such  an  agency  or 
organization  undertakes  activities  pursuant 
to  section  10  fa)  the  Secretary  Is  authorized 
and  directed  to  reimburse  such  agency  or 
organization  for  all  of  the  ooste  it  incurs  In 
carrying  out  such  program  admlxUstratlon  or 
acUvlUes." 

ApnopaunoHs 

Szc.  10.  Section  IS  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"tat  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act,  ttiere  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  in  excess  of  S3.000.000.OOC  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  not  In 
excess  of  i2.&00.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973;  and  not  in  excess  of 
13,000.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
3. 1073.  Sums  appropriated  under  this  section 
•■(hali.  not  withstanding  the  provisions  of  any 
Q-her  law,  continue  to  remain  available  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  until  expended.  Such 
portion  of  any  such  appropriation  as  may 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  the  oou- 
pon allotments  laaued  to  eligible  households 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  charges  paid  by 
such  households  for  such  allotment  shall  be 
transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  the  sep- 
arate account  created  under  section  (d)  of 
this  Act.  If  the  Secretary  determines  Uiat 
any  of  the  funds  In  such  account  are  no 
longer  required  to  carry  out  the  provision?!  of 
this  Act.  such  portion  of  such  funds  shall 
be  paid  Into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury.  Of  tbe  sums  appropriated  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  is  authorised  to 
conduct,  or  to  contract  for  the  aervlce*  of 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, for  the  purpose  of  research.,  dem- 
onstration, or  evaluation  projects  designed 
to  test  or  assist  tn  the  development  of  hew 
approaches  or  methods  to  achieve  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"(b)  On  or  before  September  1  of  each 
fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  tha 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of 


Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  of  tbe  Senate,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  of  tbe  House  oS 
Rep reseniat Ives  and  the  Senate  a  report  set- 
ting forth  operations  urAder  tlus  Act,  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  including — 

"(1)  the  eflectlvenese  of  those  provisions 
of  ^ectlOij  lOih)  of  this  Act  reJating  to  house- 
holds receiving  authorization  to  purchase 
cards,  or  coupons  to  which  they  were  not 
entitled; 

"(2)  the  percentage  of  those  eligible  par- 
ticipating In  tbe  program  In  each  political 
subdivision  In  which  the  program  Is  in 
o;>eratior-:  and 

"(3t  the  projected  participation  for  the  fia- 
cal  years  In  which  the  report  is  submitted, 
and  a  oomprchenalve  explanation  of  the 
premises  upon  which  these  calctilatlons  are 
made." 

Mr.  FOLEY  (during  the  readings  Mr, 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
ihe  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute may  be  considered  &i  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  tliere  objection  to 
th2  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wa.shmgton? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  smd  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  in  May  1969  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  his- 
toric message,  asked  the  Congress  to  help 
him  •'put  an  end  to  hunger  in  America 
itself  for  all  time."  The  President  ac- 
k:ioHcdged  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  himgrer  and  malnutrition  existed  in 
America  on  a  scale  previously  unac- 
knowledgwl.  He  stated  that  In  order  to 
assure  the  health  and  well-t:eing  of  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  were  too  poor 
to  feed  their  families  properly  It  would 
be  necessT-ry  to  provide  them  with  suffi- 
cient food  income.  His  chosen  vehicle  for 
accomplishing  this  and  thereby  ending 
hunger  in  America  itself  for  all  time  was 
a  reformed  and  greatly  Improved  food 
stamp  program. 

Now  on  a  snowy  December  night  some 
19  months  later  this  House  h-is  th?  op- 
portunity to  help  fulfill  the  President's 
pledge.  It  can  do  that  by  voting  for  pre- 
ciseli'  such  a  reformed  and  greatly  im- 
proved food  stamp  program.  That  pro- 
gram ii-  contained  in  the  so-called  Foley- 
Quie  substitute,  introduced  on  December 
1.  1970.  as  HJl.  19889,  the  Family  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1970.  The  Foley-Quie  sub- 
stitute is  designed  to  replace  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  bill.  HJl,  18583. 
The  committee  bill,  as  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  himself  admitted  on  Tues- 
day. December  1,  before  the  House  Rules 
Committee,  was  never  Intended  to  solve 
the  problem  of  hunger  and  malnutri- 
tion. The  committee  bill  Is  not  In  re- 
demption of  the  President's  promise.  The 
reach  of  the  committee  bin  is  expressly 
limited  in  its  declaration  of  policy  merely 
to  raising  levels  of  nutrition  among  low- 
income  households.  The  impact  of  Its 
specific  provisions  may  unfortunately  be 
the  opposite,  for  the  amendments  to  the 
food  stamp  program  it  proposes  are  seri- 
ously regressive  in  their  potential  impact. 
Rather  than  increasing  the  possibility 
that  the  24.3  million  poor  mdlvlduals  In 
this  country  may  soon  h.ive  stifllclent  re-  . 
sources  to  afford  an  adequate  diet,  the 
committee  bill  may  operate  to  decrease 
the  number  of  impoverished  families 
with  access  to  food  stamps.  The  essence 
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of  thai  bUI  b  to  make  it  harder,  not  easier 
Jor  a  poor  family  to  obtain  food  stamps. 
Today  when  only  one-third  of  those  to 
need  are  reached  by  the  program,  the 
thrust  of  any  changes  In  the  program 
■should  be  to  facilitate  the  program  s  ex- 
tension to  the  other  two-thirds. 

That  is  why  we  have  proposed  this  sub- 
stitute. The  Foley -Quie  substitiite  is  in- 
tended to  provide  adequate  levels  of  food 
consumption  and  nutrition  for  the  poor 
It  would  entail  a  major  restructuring  of 
the  present  food  stampNprogram  to  li- 
able it  to  zero  m  ^ff«="«H,,"5!!m^ 
ciently  and  exclusively  upon  the  hungry 
and  malnourished  poor  in  our  midst,  m- 
Cluding  the  growing  number  of  "nf"" 
ployed  persons  whose  impressive  history 
of  work  has  been  Uiterrupted  by  the  re- 
cession. Every  one  of  its  provisions  is 
taUored  to  expanding  parUcipatlon  to 
include  all.  not  Just  some,  of  the  poor, 
wherever  Uiey  may  happen  to  live. 

The  substitute  would  accomplish  this 

obJecUve  by  revising  the  program  so  that 

itwoiild:  ,, 

Provide  food  stamps  worth  at  least  Ja 

cents  per  person  per  meal; 

Charge  food  stamp  purchasers  no  more 
than  30  percent  of  their  net  Income,  with 
free  food  stamps  given  to  the  completay 
desUtute  i  income  of  less  than  $30  a 
month  for  a  family  of  four)  and  cheaper 
stamps  available  to  the  hard-core  poor- 
income  of  less  than  1161  a  month  for  a 
family  of  four; 

Operate  naUonwide  within  300  days  of 
passage  to  reach  the  malnourished  in 
every  county  in  the  country : 

Ease  county  and  Sute  financial  bur- 
dens by  reducing  the  rigamarole  of  ad- 
mlnlstraUon— for  example,  by  author- 
izing post  office  Issuance  of  stMnps— 
while  raising  the  Federal  share  of  coste. 
especially  when  parUclpaUon  levels  are 

Ex'und  ellglbUity  to  every  needy  per- 
son from  a  household  of  fo""— "  *« 
equivalent— with  an  Income  of  $4,000  or 

less;  . 

Cut  the  expensive  red  tope  ol  bureau- 
cratic certlflcaUon  procedures  In  favor 
of  self-certiflcaUon; 

Enable  the  elderly  to  buy  meals— aiid 
not  merely  groceries— from  nonprofit 
groups  and  thus  help  them  to  overcome 
Uie  physical  and  psychological  barriers 
to  an  adequate  diet; 

Permit  poor  persons  to  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  to  enjoy 
proper  nutrition; 

Mandate  weekly  Issuance  of  stamps  to 
make  payment  schedules  more  flexible 
and  realistically  tailored  to  the  cash  flow 

°  Allow  the  food  stamp  and  commodity 
dlsUibutlon  programs  to  operate  con- 
currently In  a  given  area  under  special 

conditions;  ,.      ,     ^, 

Run  for  3  years  under  authorizations 
set  within  reasonable  limits  Projected  by 
administration  budgetmakers— 52  billion 
S^sS  year  1971;  $2.5  bUUon  In  1972; 
$3  binion  in  1973. 

At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  program  would  serve  only 
the  hungry  and  malnourished  poor  and 
not  encompass  undeserving  recipients. 
the  Poley-Qule  substitute  would: 

Impose  a  combined  registraUon  and 
work  requirement  aimed  at  curtaUlng 
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the  distribuUon  of  food  stamps  to  able- 
bodied  adults— other  than  mothers  with 
chUdren— who  refuse  the  Oder  of  suitable 
jobs  at  the  minimum  wage  or  above, 
while  permitting  their  famUies  to  con- 
tinue to  be  fed  adequately; 

Tend  to  discourage  parUcipaUon  by 
residents  of  commmies; 

Demand  the  strictest  accounting  and 
subsequent  verlflcaUon  of  the  Incomes  of 
college  students  utilizing  the  program: 

Require  the  swiftest  possible  denial  or 
reducUon  of  benefits— consistent  wiUi 
due  process— to  individuals  who  attempt 
to  deceive. 

In  addiUon.  the  substitute  would  re- 
vise the  commodity  distribution  program 
to  further  Its  delivery  of  nutriUous  foods 
and  authorize  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  safeguard  the  NaUons 
nutritional  well-being. 

This  brief  summary  of  the  scope  of  the 
substitute  does  not  do  justice  to  its  par- 
ticulars That  the  House  may  come  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  each  of  its 
provisions  and  the  Intent  of  those  who 
labored  to  shape  it  into  a  coherent  whole. 
I  shall  attempt  to  describe  some  of  the 
detaUs  of  the  new  food  sUmp  program 
it  envisions. 

DBCLABATtOM    OW    POLICT 


The  basic  purpose  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  under  the  substitute— secUon  2— Is 
to  provide  adequate  nutriUon  for  low-in- 
come families.  The  present  act  refers  to 
safeguarding  health  'to  the  maximum 
intent  practicable."  The  conunlttee  bUl 
cauUousIy  refers  to  the  act's  policy  "to 
raise  levels  of  nutrition."  Neither  of  these 
versions  suit  the  central  thrust  of  the 
substitute,  which  is  to  eliminate  hunger 
and  malnuuiaon.  Increasing  the  food 
purchasing  power  of  the  poor  may,  as  a 
partial  byproduct,  promote  the  distribu- 
Uon of  our  agricultural  abundance  and 
strengthen  our  agricultural  economy— at 
a  $2  billion  level,  food  stamps  would  add 
2  percent  to  our  expenditures  on  farm 
produce  and  foodstuffs— but  the  primary 
aim  of  the  revised  program  is  to  aid 
the  poor.  There  Is  no  real  conflict  between 
their  InteresU  and  these  of  the  farmers, 
but  the  interest  of  the  poor  U  foremost  in 
thlsbiU. 

OBOOaAPBlC  COTXaAOX 

The  committee  bill  purports  to  extend 
the  program  to  families  to  outlying  areas 
of  the  united  Stot«ffl.  but  it  does  so  on  a 
niggardly  basis.  The  substitute  bUl.  rec- 
ognizing that  some  of  the  most  disgrace- 
ful poverty  conditions  In  the  world  exist 
in  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands,  treats  the  residents  of  these  ter- 
ritories and  possessions,  whether  or  not 
they  are  citizens,  on  a  par  with  the  needy 
resldenu  of  the  50  SUtes  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  subject  to  variances  to  re- 
flect the  different  cost  of  living  in  those 
three  areas.  Pursuant  to  section  3IJ>  of 
the  substitute,  resldente  of  these  three 
areas  would  be  welcomed  into  the  pro- 
gram on  and  after  July  1.  1971.  which 
is  about  as  quickly  as  the  Department  of 
Agriculture— the  Department— could  im- 
plement the  program  there,  given  essen- 
tial program  mechanics,  such  as  'ralntog 
persons  in  program  procedures,  provid- 
ing arrangements  for  coupon  issuance, 
certifying  joeedy  families  as  eligible,  and 
authorizing    retail    grocers    and    food 


wholesalers  to  accept  and  redeem  the 

Residents  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam  would  not  buy  stomps 
according  to  the  same  purchase  sched- 
ules applicable  to  persons  residing  in  the 
50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
although  their  eligibility  for  participa- 
tion in  the  program  would  l>e  determined 
according  to  the  same  nationwide  stond- 
ards  Instead,  three  additional  and  quite 
distinct   purchase   schedules    would    be 
drawn  up  for  the  three  areas,  reflecting 
the  cost  of  obtoinlng  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  In  those  locations  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Department.  For  example, 
it  is  clear  that  Puerto  Rico  buys  over  75 
percent  of  her  foodstuffs  from  the  oon- 
tinentol   UnlWd   Stotes.   The    resulting 
high  maritime  freight  rates  make  food 
prices  in  Puerto  Rico  generaUy  higher 
than  the  prices  prevaiUng  on  the  main- 
land   for   comparable    items.   However, 
Puerto  Ricans  also  prefer  a  different  type 
of    diet    than   one   consumed    by   most 
Americans,    including    such    foods    as 
plalnUins.    pumpkins,   breadfruit,    rice, 
dry   codfish,   mangoes,   garbanzos,   and 
sardines.  The  Department,  through  its 
Agricultural    Research    Service,    would 
take  all  of  these  factors  into  account  in 
determining  the  cost  of  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet  in  Puerto  Rico  and  would 
adjust  the  purchase  requirements  and 
coupon  allotments  accordingly.  Thus.  II 
the  Department  were  to  determine  that 
such  a  diet  for  a  family  of  five  in  Puerto 
Rico  cost  a  minimum  of  $30  per  week  or 
$128  a  month — as  home  economists  at  the 
University  of  Puerto  Rico  have  informed 
me  was  the  case  last  year— then  a  fan^ 
of  Ave  In  Puerto  Rico  with  a  monthly 
income  of  $75  would  pay  no  more  than 
$14  a  month  for  $128  worth  of  coupons 
rather  than  $17  for  $160  worth  like  a 
resident  of  Plorida  at  that  income  level. 
Stace  the  coupon  allotment  would  be  re- 
duced to  80  percent  of  the  50  Stotes  and 
the  District,  the  purchase  requirement 
would  be  decreased  to  80  percent  of  the 
requirement  otherwise  applicable. 

The  substitute  places  an  80-percent 
floor  below  which  the  coupon  aUotments 
offered  to  persona  Uving  in  those  three 
places  would  not  be  permitted  to  faU. 
Thu^  in  no  event,  could  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
family  of  five  receive  less  than  $128  of 
stamps.  The  same  provisions  would  apply 
to  American  Samoa,  if  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  determined  to  extend  the 
program  there  after  discussing  the  mat- 
ter with  the  Secretory  of  the  Interior. 

WhUe  the  substitute  bill  sets  a  mini- 
mum food  floor— 80  percent— and  bases 
the  food  purchasing  power  it  would  sup- 
ply to  persons  to  the  territories  and  pos- 
sessions upon  the  cost  to  them  of  sMur- 
Ing  adequate  nutrition,  the  committee 
bill    eschewing  the  aim  of  combatting 
hunger    and    malnutrition,    specifies    a 
food    ceiling— 100    percent— and    refers 
not  exclusively  to  the  cost  of  eatlng^ut 
also  to  average  per  caplto  tocome.  That 
average  should  actually  increase,  rather 
than  decrease  the  coupon  allotments  to 
be  furnished.  If  Puerto  Rico's  per  caplto 
Income  is  less  than  60  percent  of  the 
Stote  with  the  lowest  per  capito  Income, 
Puerto  Ricans  need  a  greater,  not  a  leaser 
bonus  to  enable  them  to  eat  In  order  to 
survive  as  productive  human  beings. 
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The  committee  bill  would  also,  unlike 
the  siilistitute,  drastically  reduce  the 
number  of  Puerto  Ricans  eligible  for 
food  stamp  benefits  by  reducing  eligibil- 
ity stondards.  perhaps  to  as  low  as  $2,400 
for  a  family  of  four.  The  substitute  would 
apply  the  $4,000,  or  greater,  eligibility 
standard  to  all  three  areas.  In  Puerto 
Rico  this  would  mean  that  all  of  the 
550.000  individuals  who  now  receive  com- 
modities every  month  would  be  entitled 
to  purchase  stomps  as  well  as  any  other 
Individuals  «ho  qualily  according  to  the 
nationwide  income  and  resource  stond- 
ards. 

Our  poorest  areas  should  be  treated  as 
equltobly  as  is  consistent  with  the  pro- 
gram's goals.  Malnutrition  there  is  as  In- 
tolerable as  it  is  anywhere  el.'ie  in  the 
United  Stotes. 

nODUCT   COVERAGE 

The  committee  bill  retains  tlie  current 
definition  of  what  may  be  purchased  with 
food  stamps.  Section  3ib)  of  the  substi- 
tute considerably  broadens  the  list  of 
permissible  food  product;  in  order  to  rec- 
ognize the  special  food  needs  of  ethnic 
groups  and  the  elderly.  Under  the  sub- 
stitute. Mexican-Americans  in  Califor- 
nia and  Texas  woiild  be  able  to  buy  prod- 
ucts marked  as  originating  to  Mexico.  If 
those  products  were  regularly  available 
to  domestic  supply,  which  would  be  the 
case  If  they  were  present  to  supermar- 
kets or  neighlMrhood  grocery  stores. 
Puerto  Ricans  to  New  York  and  Chtoesc 
persons  in  San  Francisco  would  have  ac- 
cess to  foods  of  their  choice,  regardless 
of  the  foreign  origta  of  the  items. 

The  substitute  bill  retains  In  force 
the  previous  prohibitions  against  using 
food  stomps  to  purchase  alcoholic  bev- 
erages or  tobacco.  It  does  not  permit 
food  stomps  to  be  exchanged  for  any  non- 
food Items,  whether  clothtog  or  housing 
or  grocery-store  type  common  house- 
hold articles,  such  as  cleanstog  producU, 
paper  products,  or  toiletries. 

THE   Et,DS>X.T 

The  present  Food  Stamp  Act  through 
lis  definition  of  the  term  "household " 
and  the  term  '  food  "  excludes  from  pro- 
gram participation  many  otherwise  eco- 
nomically eligible  persons  who  are  agtog. 
To  participate  to  the  program,  a  person 
must  belong  to  a  "household  "  that  buys 
'food."  That  is.  he  must  be  either  pert  of 
a  group  of  related  or  nonrelated  Individ- 
uals who  shop,  cook,  and  eat  together  or 
an  todivldual  who  purchases  his  food  and 
prepares  meals  for  himself.  If  a  person 
is  physically  unable  to  cook  for  himself 
ond.  Instead,  has  to  go  out  to  get  a  meal, 
or  if  he  lives  to  a  room  with  no  space  for 
cooking  facilities,  or  if  he  cannot  brtog 
himself  psychologically  to  eat  by  him- 
self, he  Is  prevented  from  obtaining  food 
stamps  because  food  stomps  have,  until 
now.  been  limited  to  groceries  and  could 
not  be  exchanged  for  restourant  meals. 

This  limltotion  has  unfortunately 
slammed  the  door  on  a  substontial  num- 
ber of  elderly  people,  who  cannot  become 
well-nourished  to  the  absence  of  the  aid 
supplied  by  food  stomps.  Although  food 
stomp  program  dato  do  not  adequately 
reflect  participation  by  age  grout),  one- 
person  households,  which  would  tend  to 
cover  the  elderly,  comprise  less  than  7 


percent  of  all  participating  households. 
Thus.  It  is  likely  that  less  than  800.000 
low-tocome  elderly  persons  over  the  age 
of  65  are  now  receiving  food  stamps.  Yet, 
census  data  reveal  that  there  are  nearly 
4.8  million  todivlduals  who  are  poor  and 
over  65,  which  means  that  the  food  stomp 
program  alleviates  less  than  15  percent 
of  the  need  among  the  elderly.  In  effect, 
the  program's  deflnltlons  currently  op- 
erate to  disenfranchise  the  remainder  of 
the  impoverished  aging  who  are  com- 
pelled either  to  forgo  meals  or  eat  to 
cafeterias  because  of  the  Inadequacies 
of  their  living  quarters  or  their  physical 
incapacities  or  psychological  disabilities. 
The  committee  bill  seeks  to  solve  this 
problem  by  authorizing  persons  who  are 
60  years  old  or  older  to  use  stomps  to 
buy  meals  as  well  as  food.  Under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  these  meals  must  be  pre- 
pared and  delivered  to  them  at  home  by  a 
Stote  or  local  agency  or  a  nonproflt 
group.  This  Is  a  ver>'  limited  "meals  on 
wheels"  program  todeed.  By  ezcludtog 
all  but  the  disabled  elderly.  It  would  cover 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  needy 
poor  persons  over  60. 

The  substitute  would  go  beyond  the 
committee  bill  to  sections  3ib),  (e),  and 
(fi  to  enable  private  nonproflt  organ- 
izations and  public  agencies  to  serve 
meals  to  economically  eligible  handi- 
capped persons — those  determtoed  to  be 
physically  or  mentally  unable  ade- 
quately to  prepare  meals  for  them- 
selves— under  the  age  of  60  as  well  as 
all  financially  eligible  persons  over  the 
age  of  60  either  m  their  homes— as  would 
be  necessary  for  many  of  the  physically 
handicapped — or  to  any  other  conven- 
ient location  other  than  resident  institu- 
tions and  boardingboiises.  Under  this 
provision,  school  cafeterias  could  be 
open^  to  the  elderly  and  the  psycholog- 
ically handicapped  poor  after  school 
hours  by  the  schools  themselves  or  by 
church  groups  or  other  charltoble  organ- 
izations. Nonproflt  groups  cotild  seek  to 
lease  private  cafeterias  durtog  certato 
hours  to  provide  meals  to  the  same 
classes  of  people.  The  growing  private 
effort  to  bring  the  elderly  poor  back  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  lUe  would 
receive  a  vitol  shot  in  tlie  arm  with  this 
creation  of  a  new  market  of  food  stamp 
tjeneflclarles  requiring  service.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  change  to  the  program  wotild 
be  to  alleviate  as  much  as  possible  the 
psychological  as  well  as  the  flnanclal 
barriers  to  good  nutrition  among  the 
elderly. 

rBATTBKmZS  AND  COMKTTmS 

There  has  been  some  concern  ex- 
pressed about  utlllzatioa  of  the  program 
by  groups  of  college  students  enrolled  to 
fraternities  or  other  collections  of  essen- 
tially unrelated  todinduals  who  volim- 
tarily  chose  to  cohabit  and  live  off  food 
stomps.  The  committee  bill  would  leave 
the  definition  of  household  untouched 
and  thus  permit  these  practices  to  con- 
tinue unabated.  SecUon  3(e)  of  the 
Poley-Qule  substitute  singles  out  for  ex- 
clusion from  the  concept  of  a  household 
any  group  of  six  or  more  todivlduals  no 
more  than  two  of  whom  are  related  to 
one  another  by  blood,  marriage,  or  adop- 
tion. Thus,  fraternity  brothers  could  no 


longer  participate  on  masse  nor  could 
nonfamllial  communes  to  which  men 
and  women  lived  together  without  any 
legally  recognized  bonds,  but  groups  of 
six  and  more  with  two  married  couples  or 
a  married  couple  and  a  child  would  buy 
stamps. 

natiohal  euoxbiutt  stakoasos 

The  committee  bill  would  authorize 
uniform  naUonwide  eligibility  standards 
wiUi  respect  to  tocome  and  resources  to 
place  of  the  current  varytog  Stote  to- 
come  ceilings,  which  range  from  as  low 
as  $2,160  for  a  family  of  four  to  South 
Carolina  to  $4,320  for  the  same  family 
to  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  diverse  allow- 
able liquid  assets  limitoOons.  which  go 
as  low  as  $500  for  two  or  more  persons 
to  New  Mexico  and  as  high  as  $3,000  to 
Texas.  At  present,  at  least  10  Stotes 
have  eligibility  ceilings  so  low  that  over 
one-half  of  the  poor  living  to  those 
Stotes  are  automaUcally  barred  from 
obtaining  food  stomps.  The  committee 
bill  would  seem  to  remedy  this,  but  the 
effectiveness  of  the  uniformity  provision 
to  the  committee  bill  Is  diminished  by 
the  committee's  failure  to  set  forth  a 
specific  and  adequate  Income  amount  as 
a  floor  below  which  the  Stotes  cannot 
go  to  determtotog  eligibility.  Instead, 
the  committee  bill  places  excessive  reli- 
ance upon  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  and  delegates  to  him 
the  authority  to  set  the  standards,  with 
very  little  to  guide  him  to  his  selecUon. 

Section  5ib)  of  the  subsUtute  specifies 
a  floor  beneath  which  the  Secretory  may 
not  go  to  estoblishlng  Income  eligibility 
criteria— $4,000  per  year  for  a  household 
of  four.  Of  course,  the  Secretory  could, 
if  he  so  chooses,  flx  the  tocome  eligibility 
at  a  somewhat  higher  level.  After  con- 
sulting with  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  might  well  determtoe  that 
$4,200  or  $4,320  or  an  even  higher 
amount — given  the  dlstocenUve  prob- 
lem— should  be  the  level  below  which 
no  Stote  could  set  its  requirements.  Any 
Stote  that  so  desired,  mcluding  New  Jer- 
sey, could  contmue  to  issue  authoriza- 
tion to  purchase  cards  to  households 
whose  annual  tocomes  comported  with 
higher  Stote  stondards  designed  to  take 
toto  account  Stote  differences  to  the  cost 
of  securing  an  adequate  diet.  No  Stote, 
however,  could  exclude  any  household 
with  an  income  below  the  Secretary's 
flgure. 

The  Secretary  would  be  expected  to 
revise  his  Income  standards  aitoually  to 
light  of  changes  to  the  cost  of  living. 
The  agency  operating  the  program  to  a 
given  poUUcal  subdivision  would  apply 
these  tocome  standards  to  applicant 
households  on  either  a  yearly  or  monthly 
basis,  whichever  was  more  favorable  to 
the  household.  Thus,  if  a  migratory 
farmworker  household  wished  to  apply 
durtog  harvest  time,  its  tocome  flow  over 
the  entire  year  should  l>e  considered,  for, 
otherwise,  the  family  would  be  compelled 
to  spend  all  of  its  money  on  food  to 
October  and  be  desUtute  come  February. 
If.  on  the  other  hand,  a  recently  <mem- 
ployed  person  were  to  apply,  his  appar- 
ent lack  of  tocome  to  the  future  would 
be  the  most  relevant  time  frame  upon 
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which  to  focus,  since  his  food  purchas- 
ing power  would  be  drastically  reduced. 
The  problem  U  that  Income  ellgihUity 
looks  to  what  the  IndlTidual  household 
will  have  avaUable  In  the  way  of  funds 
during  the  period  In  which  it  wiU  be 
trNins  to  use  food  sUmps.  Normally,  the 
most  recent  income  history  of  the  house- 
hold furnishes  the  best  point  of  departure 
for  ascertaining  what  earnings  are  hicely 
to  be  during  the  forthcoming  months. 
However,  there  may  be  cases  where  an- 
ticipated future  earnings  may  be  sub- 
stantially higher  or  lower  than  the  house- 
holds  past  record,  especially  for  house- 
holds that  are  dependent  on  seasonal 
income  from  farm  labor  or  construction 
work  or  that  are  affected  by  strikes,  ill- 
ness, and  the  like.  The  object  of  the  in- 
come eligibility  standards  of  the  sub- 
stitute, read  in  conjunction  with  the  seU- 
certiflcatlon   provisions   analyzed  heie- 
after.  is  to  place  the  burden  for  predict- 
ing ihe  future  from  the  past  upon  the 
applicant,  not  upon  certification  workers. 
The  ceitiflcation  workers  are  not  per- 
mitted to  themselves  compute  probable 
future    income   on    the    basis   of    their 
knowledge  of  the  crops  or  fanners'  har- 
vest predictions  or  the  like.  They  must 
accept  the  predictions  of  the  applicant 
households  as  to  their  future  income  in 
determining  eligibility. 

The  income  standards  in  the  substitute 
would  be  sppUed  not  to  the  households 
gross  monthly  income,  predicted  or  ac- 
tual. bJt.  as  is  the  situation  under  the 
present  program,  to  the  household's  dis- 
P'jsable  or  net  monthly  income  or  what 
is  now  termed  monthly  allowable  income. 
Disposable  income  in  section  5ia>   and 
net  income  in  section  «ib)  of  the  sub- 
stitute  refer  to  the  household's  total  in- 
take   from   earnings,    public   assistance 
grants,   and  other  income  sources  less 
the  mandatorj'  or  nonelectlve  payroll  de- 
ductions: that  is,  income  tax  payments. 
social  security  payments,  union  dues,  in- 
surance payments,  retirement  payments, 
and  the  so-called  hardship  deductions  or 
expenses  that  substantiaJly  reduce  the 
f 'unds  the  hciehold  has  available  for  the 
purchase  of  food,  such  as  child  care  and 
health  care  costs,  transportation  to  work 
bills,  nursing  costs  for  an  invalid,  ex- 
cessive shelter  and  public  utility  costs, 
di-wster    repairs   or    replacements,    and 
special  ed'icatlon  expenses.  The  Secre- 
tary would  be  expected  to  permit  hard- 
ship deductions  on  a  liberal  basis,  with 
a  particular  view  to  furnishing  incen- 
tives to  work.  If  the  household's  net  In- 
come was  less  than  the  applicable  stand- 
ard for  a  household  of  its  size — and  if 
its  resources  were  similarly  within  the 
prescribed   bo^mdarle^ — that   household 
would  be  eligible  to  receive  food  stamps 
anv-.rhere  In  the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  would  in  similar  fash- 
ion. e3tabli.5h  resources  standards  of 
eligibility.  Although  the  substitute  men- 
tions no  specific  dollar  figure  for  liquid 
assets  in  this  connection,  the  substitute 
does  prohibit  the  Secretary  from  deny- 
ing access  to  the  food  stamp  program  to 
any  household  because  it  owns  Its  own 
home  and  fumbhings.  or  because  of  the 
value  of  its  clothing,  or  because  It  has  a 
car  that  transports  the  family  breadwin- 
ner to  work  or  otherwi.se  helps  the  house- 
hold earn  Its  living,  or  because  of  any 


other  productive  asset  that  is  essential 
to  its  income.  Contrary  to  some  State 
and  local  practices,  not  only  is  such 
property  excluded  from  consideration  in 
determining  eligibility,  but  it  is  also  pro- 
tected from  any  legal  process  connected 
with  the  administration  of  any  family 
food  assistance  program,  including  com- 
modity distribution,  unless  it  Is  proven 
in  court  that  the  household  has  de- 
frauded the  program  and  process  Issues 
thereafter  to  recoup  the  program's  losses. 
The  substitute  bill,  like  the  committee 
bill,  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
establish  temporary  emergency  eligibil- 
ity standards  that  would  ignore  house- 
holds regular  incomes  and  resoures  in 
nondisaster  times  and  qualify  them  for 
participation  In  the  program  when  those 
incomes  and  resources  had  been  ren- 
dered inaccessible  or  been  seriously  re- 
duced by  a  disaster. 

cnmncATioM  psoctDmiES 
The  proposed  expansion  of  eligibility 
standards  outlined  above  would  substan- 
tially enlarge  the  rolls  of  potential  food 
stamp  users  in  14  States  whose  income 
cutofis  are  currently  more  than  $1,200 
per  year  below  the  new  proposed  floor 
and  19  other  States  where  the  differen- 
tial Is  at  least  $600.  but  less  than  SI. 200. 
But  it  would  not  significantly  facilitate 
the  extension  of  the  program  to  more 
low-income  households  that  had  pre- 
viously been  excluded  in  the  absence  of 
any  reforms  In  the  methods  of  handling 
the  eUglbillty  process. 

New  'Vork  City  Is  the  classic  instance. 
When  New  York  City  welfare  and  food 
stamp  olBces  first  began  to  take  applica- 
tions from  nonwelfare  recipients  in  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  the  Une  of  applicants 
stretched  for  blocks.  irUtlal  interviews 
were  postponed  for  as  long  as  3  months, 
and   final  determinations  of  ellglbtlity 
were  delayed  even  longer.  The  resulting 
traffic  jam  prompted  the  Department  to 
suggest  that  It  would  reconsider  certifi- 
cation procedures  and  explore  the  possi- 
bility of  self-certification.  To  date,  no 
new  guidelines  have  l)een  forthcommg. 
Accordingly,  sections  5<ai  and  7(b)(1) 
of  the  Poley-Quie  substitute  propose  that 
applicant  households  become  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  program  at  the  end 
of  7  days  after  the  filing  by  the  house- 
hold of  a  simplified  statement  In  affidavit 
form  primarily  attesting  to  Its  Income 
or  upon  certification  by  the  operating 
agency    that  the   household,  upon   the 
basis  of  Its  .ilmplifled  statement,  met  the 
income  and  resources  tests  referred  to 
above,  whichever  occurred  sooner.  Thus, 
by  no  later  than  one  calendar  week  after 
it  first  sought  to  secure  food  stamps,  any 
applicant  household  would  become  en- 
titled to  receive  them,  unless  the  simpli- 
fied statement  that  it  filed  revealed  on  its 
face  that  the  household  was  IneliKlble  to 
participate  or  else  contained  mLstakes  In 
aritlimetic— such  as  faulty  subtraction 
of  certain  deductions  In  arriving  at  net 
monthly  Income — that,  when  corrected, 
changed  the  result  so  as  to  disqualify 
the  applicant.  Under  section  7(e)  (4)  of 
the  substitute,  a  household  which  felt 
that  there  were  no  mistakes  or  that  Its 
computations  were  correct,  could  seek  a 
fair  hearing  on  the  matter  and  a  prompt 
determination  thereafter. 
The  form  of  the  affidavit  Itself  would 


t)e  determined  by  the  Secretary  within 
the  following  guidelines:  It  should  be  as 
simple  and  as  brief  as  possible,  specify- 
ing only  the  name,  address,  and  size.  age. 
and  occupation  of  the  members  of  the 
household  as  well  as  various  income,  re- 
source, and  deduction  categories.  No 
other  information  would  be  pertinent  for 
demonstrating  the  household's  eligibil- 
ity. The  individual  filling  out  the  form 
should  be  required  to  afBrm  his  under- 
standing that  all  of  the  Information  fur- 
nished in  the  nppUcation  was  true  and 
correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
lielief.  Of  course,  whenever  a  sutKtan- 
tial  change  occurred  in  any  of  these  fac- 
tors, such  as  an  Increase  In  pay  or  de- 
crease in  the  size  of  the  household,  the 
household  would  t)e  expected  to  notify 
the  operating  agency  and  file  a  new 
statement. 

In  place  of  the  current  system  with  lbs 
harsh  and  ultimately  unworkable  em- 
phasis on  prepartlciiiaUon  clearance 
that  only  results  in  lengthened  lines  that 
deny  food  to  the  needy  and  wasteful, 
harmful  bureaucratic  bottlenecks  that 
benefit  only  unemployed  caseworkers, 
the  Poley-Quie  substitute  would  require 
operating  agencies  to  Institute  a  system 
of  adequate  and  effective  post-participa- 
tion verification  of  eligibUity,  This  would 
be  accomplished  by  mandating  monitor- 
ing through  taking  a  sampling  of  up  to 
10  percent  of  accepted  affidavits  and 
checking  on  the  validity  of  the  income 
and/or  deduction  factors  contained  in 
those  affidavits.  There  are  other  scien- 
tific techniques  that  are  in  the  process  of 
being  developed  to  achieve  the  same 
end — screening  out  the  undeserving 
without  making  it  Unposslble  for  the  de- 
serving to  gain  access  to  the  program. 

Self-declaration    is   by    no    means    a 
novel  method  of  determining  eligibility. 
Nearly  three-quarters  of  the  States  now 
employ  some  variant  of  self-certification 
in  their  pubUc  or  medical  assistance  pro- 
grams. On  May  28.  1970,  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  re- 
quired self-certification  in  all  States  In 
eonnecUon   with  eligibility   for  certain 
categories  of  assistance  no  later  than 
January  1.  1971.  It  Is  also  reqiUred  by 
law  starting  this  fall  for  the  free  and 
reduced  price  school  lunch  program  that 
is  expected  to  serve  7.3  million  children. 
There    have    been    no    allegations    of 
fraud  In  connection  with  the  millions  of 
tJBdavits  already  fUed  for  school  lunches. 
Nor  has  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  experienced  any  sub- 
stantial problems.  In  Its  report  on  the 
testing  of  the  simplified  method  in  the 
adult  categories,  the  Department  con- 
cluded that  the  use  of  the  method  en- 
abled   applicants    to    provide   sufficient 
Information  upon  which  accurate  deter- 
minations of  eligibility  and  extent  of  en- 
titlement could  be  based  and  that  these 
determinations  could  be  made  and  as- 
sistance provided  quicker  and  with  less 
paper  work  than  under  the  traditional 
method.  Tlie  report  also  stated  that  In 
very  few  instances  had  the  3  percent 
tolerance  level  of  incorrect  eligibility  de- 
cisions been  exceeded. 

COU.KCC    STUDENTS 
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A  crescendo  of  protests  has  arisen  over 
the  Increasing  use  of  food  stamps  by  stu- 
dents attending  colleges  or  universities. 


While  many  such  students  do  have  need 
of  food  stamps  in  order  to  sunlve  and 
further  their  academic  goals  because 
they  lack  any  mearUngful  outside  sources 
of  support,  some  students  who  partici- 
pate in  the  program  are  also  heavily  sub- 
sidized by  their  parents.  It  Is  essential  to 
avoid  having  them  remain  on  the  pro- 
gram rolls  while,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
make  the  initial  certification  procedure 
so  cumbersome  in  order  to  screen  out 
students  that  it  operates  instead  to  deter 
the  needy.  TTie  Foley-Qule  substitute  on 
section  7(b)  (II  would  resolve  this  dilem- 
ma by  requiring  that  the  sampling  of  10 
percent  of  the  affidavits  be  supplement- 
ed by  rigorous  scrutiny  of  the  income 
data  contained  In  100  percent  of  the  self- 
declaration  forms  filed  by  any  househdld 
which  consists  of  or  Includes  a  student 
at  an  institution  of  higher  education 
who  is  over  18.  The  Intent  is  to  require 
the  student's  parents  to  disclose  the  na- 
ture of  the  support.  If  any,  that  they  are 
providing  him  so  that  the  operating 
agency  can  make  a  valid  determination 
of  need.  At  that  point,  if  the  agency  were 
to  decide  that  a  particular  student  should 
be  declared  mellgible.  It  could  promptly 
convene  a  fair  hearing  conducted  by  an 
agency  hearing  official  and,  if  victorious. 
Instantly  terminate  the  student's  par- 
ticipation. 

mcmANTs 

Self -declaration  would  be  particularly 
valuable  to  migratory  farmworkers  who 
have  been  foreclosed  from  seeking  food 
stamps  In  the  past  because  they  could 
not  afford  to  waste  a  full  day  or  more 
m  a  welfare  office  to  get  certified  or 
to  await  approval  by  lingering  in  a  coun- 
ty after  the  crops  have  been  picked.  Mi- 
grants need  special  relief  not  only  by 
way  of  eased  ellgibiUty  barriers,  but  also 
through  intercounty  and  Interstate  cer- 
tification that  remains  valid  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  time  after  a  move. 
Otherwise,  they  will  never  be  able  to  en- 
joy the  benefits  of  food  stamps.  Accord- 
ingly section  7(b)(1)  of  the  Foley-Qule 
substitute  permits  any  household  that 
moves  from  place  to  place  to  maintain 
continuous  participation  and  avoid  los- 
ing the  program's  benefits  l)ecause  of  the 
move.  Migratory  workers  would  be  free 
to  follow  the  work  stream  and  still  re- 
ceive stamps  should  their  annual  in- 
comes warrant  it.  Since  the  food  stamp 
program  would,  under  the  substitute,  be- 
come nationwide  no  later  than  300  days 
after  enactment — and  possibly  earlier — 
the  peculiar  form  of  deprivation  that  af- 
flicts migrants  and  isolates  them  from 
many  types  of  Federal  aid  would  no  long- 
er do  so  In  the  case  of  food  stamps. 

Of  course,  the  obligation  of  the  oper- 
ating agency  to  treat  net  income  on  the 
most  recent  monthly  or  yearly  basis, 
whichever  Is  more  favorable,  would  also 
enhance  the  prospect  of  meaningful  mi- 
grant participation. 

THE  WOKJE   BEQUIEEMENT 

Under  the  present  program,  some  11 
States,  for  Instance.  South  Carolina,  re- 
fuse to  purvey  food  stamps  to  any  house- 
hold containing  employable  persons  who 
do  not  register  with  the  State-local  em- 
ployment service  and  accept  employment 
that  Is  fitted  to  their  mental  or  physical 


capacity  and  work  skills  and  that  is  com- 
pensated at  a  standard  wage  level.  No 
Federal  regulation  prevents  States  from 
adopting  this  type  of  workfare  qualifi- 
cation: but,  if  It  is  not  Imposed  in  the 
State  plan  governing  the  program,  in- 
dividual counties  may  not  enforce  It. 

The  committee  blU,  however,  has  cre- 
ated a  national,  not  8tate-by-State  ad- 
ministrative nightmare  of  a  work  test 
that  is  either  essentially  unenforceable 
or  else  would  unnecessarily  deprive  hun- 
gry and  malnourished  mothers  and  chil- 
dren of  food  stamps  in  order  to  redeem 
the  omissions  of  their  husbands  and  fa- 
thers. The  Foley-Qule  substitute  would 
replace  It  with  a  more  reasonable,  yet 
equally  work-oriented  provision  that 
would  not  deny  aid  to  mothers  and  their 
children  because  of  the  failures  of  other 
household  members. 

The  committee  work  test  would  compel 
registration  and  work  by  (pertain  mem- 
bers of  a  household  as  a  condition  of 
that  household's  eligibility  to  receive 
food  stamps.  Thus,  a  failure  to  register 
by  one  member  of  a  10-person  household 
would  prevent  the  other  nine  from  ever 
receiving  the  stamps  to  which  they  were 
entitled  and  of  which  they  had  need.  The 
registration  and  work  requirements  con- 
tained in  section  5  (c)  through  ig)  of 
the  substitute  are  not  conditions  of  eUgl- 
billty. They  do  affect  the  household's 
level  of  participation  in  the  program,  not 
the  fact  of  its  participation.  The  penalty 
for  failure  to  comply  is  not  a  brutal 
cut-off  of  all  food  aid,  but  a  reduction 
of  such  aid  designed  to  eliminate  that 
portion  of  the  benefits  attributable  to 
the  Individual  who  is  not  in  compliance. 
For  example,  under  the  substitute,  if  a 
man  with  a  wife  and  two  children  under 
16  and  a  monthly  Income  of  $150  should 
fall  either  to  register  as  required  or  ac- 
cept work  in  accordance  with  the  pro«- 
slons  of  the  law,  the  formula  contained 
in  the  substitute  would  not  affect  that 
twuaehold's  maximum  t37.S0  purchase 
requirement,  but  would  reduce  the  house- 
hold's total  stamp  allotment  by  $32.50 
or  one-fourth  of  the  $90.50  bonus — the 
excess  of  the  allotment  over  the  purchase 
requirement — to  $105.50. 

The  committee  bill  work  test  and 
Poley-Quie  work  requirement  govern 
different  classes  of  people.  The  age  group 
to  which  the  provisions  are  applicable 
in  the  committee's  bill  runs  from  18 
to  65.  The  Poley-<aule  substitute's  age 
bracket  Is  16  to  60.  although  both  bills 
exclude  bona  fide  stuidents  of  any  age. 
The  committee  bill  Is  inappUcable  to  the 
non-able-bodied:  Poley-Quie.  to  the  ill 
or  incapacitated.  Mothers  or  other  per- 
sons in  charge  of  children  or  the  inca- 
pacitated are  similarly  excluded  under 
both  bills,  although  Poley-Quie  also  does 
not  apply  the  requirement  to  caretakers 
of  the  ill.  Finally.  Foley-Quie  exempts 
the  partially  employed  in  the  sense  of 
those  working  at  least  35  hours  per  week 
or  earning  at  least  $56  per  week 

The  Foley-(3uie  registration  require- 
ment would  presumably  be  implemented 
by  having  the  household  applying  for 
food  stamps  check  off  several  appropriate 
boxes — that  Is.  age  of  children,  physical 
condition,  student  status— on  the  self- 
certlflcaUon  affidavit  at  the  office  of  the 


operating  agency.  There  would  be  no  need 
to  compel  attendance  at  two  separate  lo- 
cations to  perform  such  a  simple  act.  The 
operating  agency  would  either  agree  that 
none  of  the  household  members  were 
within  the  purview  of  the  registration 
section — but  refer  household  members  to 
the  State  vocational  rehabilitation 
agency  for  vocational  rebabilitaUon  If 
they  were  not  required  to  register  because 
of  a  handicap  or  disability,  or  else  decide 
that  one  or  more  members  should  regis- 
ter. 

But  the  practical  consequences  of  fail- 
ure to  register,  despite  the  operating 
agency's  conclusion  that  registration  Is 
necessary,  differ  depending  upon  whether 
the  household  Is  already  participating  in 
the  program  on  the  date  the  registration 
provisions  of  the  substitute  are  Imple- 
mented by  the  Department's  promulga- 
tion of  regtilations  or  whether  It  seeks  to 
come  onto  the  program's  rolls  thereafter. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  household's 
bonus  could  only  be  reduced  proportion- 
ately after  the  operating  agency  gave  It 
reasonable  notice  and  a  fair  hearing  in 
accordance  with  the  procedures  con- 
tained in  FNS  (PS)  InstrucUon  733-14, 
dated  May  28.  1970.  In  the  latter  in- 
stance, proportionate  bonus  reduction 
could  be  instantaneous,  with  the  house- 
hold retaining  the  right  edther  to  register 
and  thereby  automatically  restore  the 
bonus  to  its  full  level  or  else  demand  a 
fair  hearing  in  the  hope  that,  at  such  a 
hearing,  the  operating  agency  would  de- 
termine that  the  particular  member's 
failure  to  register  was  for  good  cause — 
either  because  he  was  in  one  of  the  ex- 
empted categories  or  else  because  the 
program  administratorfi  wiere  otherwise 
at  fault. 

The  Poley-Qtile  work  requirement  It- 
self applies  to  all  registrants  and  only  to 
them.  In  order  to  tje  compelled  to  work 
or  else  face  reduction  of  bonus  benefits — 
after  reasonable  notice,  a  fair  hearing, 
and  an  agency  finding  of  without  good 
cause  refusal  to  participate  In  suitable 
employment — the  registrant  would  have 
to  be  offered  work  that  met  four  basic 
tests.  First,  the  work  offer  Itself  would 
have  to  come  from  either  the  State  public 
employment  offices  or  any  employer  so 
long  as  the  operating  agency  determined 
the  offer  to  be  bona  fide  and  not  merely 
a  nise  to  prevent  a  household  from  ob- 
taining Its  full  quota  of  food  stamp  Iwne- 
flts.  Second,  the  work  would  have  to 
sattsfy  the  traditional  imemployment 
compensation  test  of  "suitabiUty"  that 
employment  offices  and  the  courts  have 
become  used  to  applying  over  the  years. 

Third,  the  position  offered  could  not 
be  one  that  was  open  as  a  consequence  of 
a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor  dispute 
In  order  to  avoid  the  use  of  food  stamps 
as  an  Incentive  to  scabbing.  F'ourlh — and 
most  important  of  all— the  job  would 
have  to  pay  at  least  $1.60  an  hour,  which 
Is  the  Federal  hourly  minlmimi  wage, 
even  if  the  job  were  not  covered  by  the 
Pair  Uibor  Standards  Act  of  1938 — the 
substitute  hypolhetically  assumes  that, 
for  the  purpote  of  the  work  requirement, 
offered  Jobs  are  so  covered.  The  Job  would 
have  to  pay  even  more  than  $1.60  if  the 
prevailing  rate  of  similar  Jobs  in  the 
locaUty  or  the  state  or  local  minlmimi 
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wage  were  higher.  Thus,  while  tl.60 
would  be  the  floor,  it  would  not  govern 
construction  Jobs  for  which  the  going 
rate  was  $3  or  $3  per  hour.  The  signifi- 
cance of  Uiis  wage  aspect  of  the  woric 
requirement  is  that,  unlike  the  commit- 
tee bill,  it  would  not  permit  hundreds  of 
tliousands  of  adult  members  of  stamps- 
using  households  to  be  forced  into  sweep- 
ing streets  or  digging  ditches  or  clean- 
ing homes  or  doing  laundry  for  ridicu- 
lously low  wages — 50  cents  an  hour  for 
domestic  work  in  Alabama  and  Missis- 
sippi, no  State  minimum  for  State  Jobs, 
and  no  State  minimum  at  all  in  13  States, 
the  majorltv  of  them  in  the  South. 

Finally,  the  Foley-Quie  substitute 
work  requirement  would  not  go  Into  ef- 
fect overnight  without  sufficient  time  to 
Implement  It  fairly  and  thus  result  in 
interminable  lines  at  grossly  overworked 
employment  ofBces.  Implementation  of 
the  work  provisions  would  be  delayed 
until  the  earlier  of  300  days  after  the 
President  signed  the  food  stamp  bill  Into 
law  or  the  date  upon  which  the  food 
stamp  program  became  effective  nation- 
wide. 

nAHP  •U/OTMIKT  VU.UI 

The  key  to  the  efficiency  of  the  food 
stamp  program  la  maximizing  the  par- 
ticipation of  those  who  need  its  aid. 
Program  participation  is,  according  to 
administrative  experience,  related  to  two 
variables:  It  varies  directly  with  bonus 
aid  and  indirectly  with  the  cost  of  the 
stamp  allotment.  The  committee  bill 
makes  no  significant  changes  in  the  cur- 
rent handling  of  these  two  crucial  varia- 
bles. It  merely  leaves  them  both  to  the 
Secretarys  discretion.  The  administra- 
tion has  Indicated  that,  if  fixing  the 
stamp  allotment  value  is  placed  in  the 
Secretary's  hands,  it  will  provide  a  max- 
imum of  $106  to  a  family  of  four.  This, 
the  cost  of  the  so-called  economy  food 
plan  for  a  family  of  four  with  two  school- 
children la  $107.80  a  month,  although 
the  Department  has  made  no  move  to 
implement  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

The  economy  food  plan  is  an  estima- 
tion derived  by  USDA  based  on  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  for  the  low-cost  plan. 
The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  ascer- 
tains the  retail  costs  of  per  jjerson 
quantities  of  a  market  basket  of  neces- 
sary foods  in  11  food  groups  as  those 
quantities  are  specified  In  a  1964  Agri- 
culture Department  revision  of  the  origi- 
nal 1959  economy  food  plan  which  took 
account  of  changes  made  in  1983  by  the 
National  Research  Council  in  the  recom- 
mended daily  dietary  allowances  for  vita- 
mins and  minerals  No  similar  updating 
of  the  food  plans  have  followed  the 
Council's  1968  "Recommended  Dietary 
Allowances"  revisions.  Thus,  the  present 
economy  food  plan  may  already  be  out 
of  date  from  a  nutritional  value  point  of 
Tlew. 

But  even  If  It  were  an  up-to-date 
measi're  of  nutritional  subsistence,  the 
economy  food  plan  upon  which  the 
Nixon  administration  has  relied  in  fixing 
allotment  values  is  too  risky  a  measure 
of  the  purchasing  power  needed  to  in- 
sure against  malnutrition.  It  does  not 
offer  a  suCBclent  margin  of  safety  against 
medical  problems  predicated  on  the  pur- 


chase of  insufficient  food  containing  the  ly  higher  in  the  future.  The  Secretary 

Sht  nutriente  would  be  required  to  make  this  evaluaUon 

"*To"be  able  to  afford  the  economy  plan  eve_^ ,quarUr-auly  ..^Oc.«ber^  l.J'^ 
is  no  guarantee  that  one  can  afford  a 


nutritionally  adequate  diet  measured  by 
the  recommended  daily  dietary  aUow- 
ances  for  nutrients.  The  plan  demands 
that  the  homemaker  be  an  expert  in 
marketing  and  food  preparation.  Al- 
though nutritionisU  use  the  plan,  they 
recognize  its  limitations.  They  rely  on 
it  only  as  a  short-term  guide  for  what  a 
family  can  do  when  It  is  temporarily 
caught  short.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
has  admitted  that  "probably  most  fami- 
lies could  not  remain  well-nourished  on 
such  a  diet."  The  Department  is  so  em- 
barrassed by  the  misuse  of  the  economy 
plan  as  a  social  Indicator  that  it  stated  In 
a  menu-planning  guide  based  on  the 
economy  plan  that — 

studies  ibow  that  few  famUlea  spending 
at  the  l«»el  of  th«  Economy  Plui  select 
roods  that  provide  nutritionally  adequate 
dleu.  The  cost  of  this  plan  la  not  a  reason- 
able measure  of  basic  money  needs  for  a 
good  diet.  The  public  aaalstance  agency  that 
recognizes  the  llmltatlona  of  Its  clientele 
and  Is  Interested  In  their  nutritional  well- 
t>elng,  wlU  reconunend  a  money  allowance 
for  rood  considerably  higher  than  the  cost 
level  of  .he  Economy  Plan.  Many  welfare 
agencies  base  their  food  cost  standards  on 
the  USDA  Low-Cost  Plan  which  coats  about 
29  percent  mora  than  the   Economy   Plan. 

The  Poley-Quie  substitute  sets  35  cents 
per  person  per  meal  as  its  bare  nutri- 
tional minimum  for  fiscal  year  1971 — 
or  approximately  »128  for  a  family  of 
four  each  month  In  each  cf  the  2  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  adjust  that  figure  to  re- 
flect the  cumulative  percentage  change 
In  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  food. 
Since  a  5-  or  6-percent  increase  in  that 
average  Is  anticipated  in  the  forthcom- 
ing calendar  year,  it  is  likely  that,  as  of 
July  1.  1971,  35  cents  would  have  to  be- 
come 37  cents.  To  go  below  this  amount 
would  be  to  deny  needy  households  the 
means  of  effectively  surmounting  hunger 
and  nuilnutritlon.  This  sum  Is  still  not 
equivalent  to  the  low-coet  food  plan, 
which  is  at  the  $134.60  monthly  level  for 
a  family  of  foui  as  of  last  September. 
And  even  this  sum  is  subject,  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  to  reduction  by  the 
Secretary  should  he  determine  that  the 
fiscal  year  1971  appropriation — $1.42  bil- 
lion scheduled  to  go  at  least  as  high  as 
$1.65  bllhon — or  tht  fLscal  year  1972  and 
1973  authorizations— $2.5  billion  and  $3 
billion,  respectively — would  be  Insufn- 
clent  to  last  for  the  entire  fiscal  year 
given  the  expected  rate  of  participation. 
With  8-8  million  persons  on  the  food 
stamp  rolls  in  October  1970,  the  35  cents 
floor  should  prove  no  problem  in  the 
current  fiscal  year.  What  future  fiscal 
years  may  bring  in  the  way  of  partici- 
pation, hence,  projected  program  costs, 
is  highly  imcertaln. 

The  Secretary's  remedy.  In  the  event 
that  he  foresees  a  cost  squeeze.  Is  to  ad- 
just the  allotment  value  downward  to 
the  higher  of  30  cents  per  meal  or  the 
economy  food  plan  as  promulgated  by 
the  Consumer  and  Economics  Research 
Division  of  the  Departments  of  Agricul- 
tural Research  Service — currently  also 
close  to  30  cents  per  meal,  but  potential- 


uary  1,  and  April  1 — and  report  his  de- 
cision on  ihe  allotment  value  to  the  rel- 
evant congressional  committees  at  least 
30  days  before  seeking  to  reduce  the  al- 
lotment value. 

THS  COST  or  THa  STAMPS 

The  central  barrier  to  using  food 
stamps  is  the  high  cost  of  participating 
when  compared  with  the  benefits  each 
user  might  receive.  In  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1989.  a  statistical  study  of  the  pro- 
gram was  conducted  that  focussed  on 
program  operations  In  37  counties  In  nine 
States.  The  researchers  examined  the 
files  of  participants  and  nonpartlclpants 
and  surveyed  numerous  households. 
Their  major  conclusion  was  that  the  cost 
to  the  u-ser  was  responsible  for  excluding 
at  least  56  percent  of  all  the  poor  who  did 
not  buy  food  stamps  in  food  stamp  coun- 
ties. The  purchase  price  requirement 
closed  the  door  on  the  poorest  of  the 
poor — those  with  incomes  of  up  to  $50  a 
month  for  a  family  of  four— because  the 
lump  sum  cash  payment  was  too  high  for 
them  to  meet  at  any  one  time  in  the 
course  of  a  month.  It  foreclosed  the  In- 
termediate-Income poor — $50  to  $200 — 
from  participating  because  of  the  high 
percentage  of  income  required  as  a  down 
payment  for  food  stamps.  It  shut  out  the 
most  "well-to-do"  of  the  poor— $200  up— 
because  the  odds  Involved  in  the  bonus- 
cash  purchase  ratio  were  not  attractive 
enough  to  entice  them  into  committing 
large  sums  of  income  to  food  stamps. 

The  current  Food  Stamp  Act  simply 
refers  to  enabUng  households  to  take 
"their  normal  expenditures  for  food"  and 
purehase  stamps  "In  such  amount  as  will 
provide— them — with  an  opporttmlty 
more  nearly  to  obtain  a  low -cost  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet"  What  is  normal 
for  poor  people  to  spend  for  food?  Con- 
gress declined  to  answer,  leaving  it  up 
to  the  executive  branch  to  make  the  deci- 
sions in  Ught  of  budgetary  limitations. 
The  program  managers  in  the  Depart- 
ment took  this  relatively  blank  and  flex- 
ible check  and  made  It  very  difficult  In- 
deed for  many  poor  people  to  ca.sh.  That 
was  because  the  Department  relied  on 
studies  that  seemed  to  reveal  that  the 
poor  often  lay  out  between  two-  to  three- 
fifths  of  their  disposable  income  for  food. 
In  the  fall  of  1969  the  Department  re- 
vised Its  interpretations  of  these  studies. 
The  revisions  resulted  In  new  Issuance 
.schedules  that  merely  alleviate,  not  abro- 
gate the  user  cost  problem. 

The  price  squeeze  Is  acute  for  all 
households.  Families  cannot  live  on  bread 
alone.  Shelter,  clothing,  transportation, 
medical  care— these  and  many  other 
items  have  equal  significance  in  their 
lives  and  may,  from  time  to  time  and 
especially  In  emergencies,  take  prece- 
dence over  food.  Housing  Ls  a  necessity 
and  housing  is  costly,  consuming  an  all- 
too-largc  proportion  of  low-Income  budg- 
ets because  of  the  combined  effects  of 
inflation,  financial  restraints  on  housing 
credit,  and  the  increased  shortage  of  low- 
cost  housing.  Rent  and  utility  costs  are 
not  only  high,  but  they  are  inflexible. 
They  demand  priority  payment.  Failure 
to  pay  the  rent  could  lead  to  eviction. 
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Failure  to  pay  the  gaaman  means  freez- 
ing. Defaulting  on  the  electricity  com- 
pany means  instant  blackout. 

If  the  children  are  to  go  to  school,  they 
must  have  shoes  and  clothing.  Medical 
care  Is  essential  as  Is  paying  for  transpor- 
tation to  work.  AutomobUe  and  appliance 
breakdowns  necessitating  large  sums  for 
repair  further  cut  Into  the  dollar  that  Is 
already  shrinking  by  Itself.  The  most 
flexible  Item  In  the  budget  Is  food.  Food 
comes  last.  It  geU  the  leftovers,  which 
quite  frequently  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
pay  what  the  food  stamp  tables  so  re- 
lentlessly demand. 

Even  In  the  absence  of  emergencies, 
complying  with  the  Issuance  tables 
means  withdrawing  relatively  large  sums 
from  an  already  overloaded  budget,  sums 
that  are  proportionately  greater  for  those 
In  the  middle  range  of  poverty  than  for 
the  very  poor  or  those  almost  at  the 
poverty  line.  For  a  family  of  four,  the 
purchase  requirement  ranges  from  in  ex- 
cess of  100  percent  of  income — between 
zero  and  $2  in  monthly  net  Income — to  a 
low  of  10  percent  at  the  $20  Income  level. 
These  are  atypical.  Prom  $20.  the  per- 
centage of  a  participant's  Income  that 
must  be  allotted  to  stamps  rises  to  a  peak 
of  28.8  percent  at  $250  and  falls  back 
down  to  24.2  percent  at  $330,  which  Is 
the  proposed  cutoff  point  for  eUglblUty. 
Over  onc-foTirth  of  monthly  net  Income 
must  be  allotted  to  stamps  rises  to  a  peak. 
In  excess  of  28  percent  Is  necessary  be- 
tween $150  and  $260. 

Thus,  from  $20  per  month  imtll  $270 
per  month  in  net  Income,  the  table's  pa- 
rabola goes  directly  contrary  to  the  eco- 
nomic principle  known  as  Engel's  law. 
Normally  as  Income  rises,  people  spend 
Increasingly  smaller  proportions  of  their 
Income  on  food.  But  normal  economic 
behavior  does  not  govern  the  food  stamp 
issuance  tables.  Instead  from  $20  to  $270 
the  poor  must  pay  more,  not  less,  for 
food,  out  of  each  tocome  Increment.  Ev- 
ery $10  boost  In  income  leads  to  a  man- 
datory diversion  of  three  of  these  added 
dollars  to  food  sUmps.  The  diversion 
rate  as  of  1970  Is  vastly  superior  to  the 
one  In  effect  In  1968  and  1969  when  sU 
out  of  every  10  such  dollars  were  food 
stamp-Uxed  away,  but  a  33  Va  percent 
tax  on  hicome  Is  not  negUgible.  The  poor, 
unlike  the  rich,  are  not  free  to  divert  new 
Income  to  nonfood  uses.  The  food  stamp 
program  distorts  their  allocaUon  of 
resources. 

While  a  family  of  four  Is  the  tradi- 
tional focus  for  sWtlsUcal  purposes,  the 
same  phenomena  obtahi  for  families  of 
eight  or  more,  except  that  the  percent- 
ages of  income  that  must  be  applied  to 
stamps  are  even  greater.  Thus,  the  per- 
centage input  ranges  from  100  percent- 
plus  at  the  top— for  families  whose 
monthly  net  Income  Is  below  $3 — to  15 
I)ercent— for  families  with  $20  a  month 
net  income.  The  payments  go  up  as  high 
as  33  Mi  percent  of  income,  which,  hi  fact, 
is  the  peak  percentage  In  the  entire  set 
of  tables. 

The  food  stamp  tax  rate  on  the  In- 
comes of  large  families  fluctuates  accord- 
ing to  no  arithmetic  pattern.  Four  dol- 
lars are  subtracted  from  most  of  the 
$10  step  Increases  over  $80.  But  between 
$140  and  $310,  six  out  of  every  10  extra 
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dollars  must  be  spent  for  stamps  if  the 
family  wants  to  continue  to  participate. 
Families  of  10  must  comply  with  an 
Identical  scale  of  purchase  requirement 
up  to  the  $630  level.  For  households  of 
more  than  10  persons,  the  scale  is  the 
same  as  for  households  of  eight,  except 
that  when  tocome  exceeds  $810.  for  each 
$30  worth  of  monthly  Income,  $4  is  added 
to  the  monthly  purchase  requirement,  a 
13  percent  tax  rate,  which  comports 
with  what  the  American  middle-class  In 
fact  does  with  its  money. 

The  percentage  of  its  Income  a  house- 
bold  must  pay  as  the  price  of  partici- 
pating In  the  food  stamp  program  thus 
generally  ranges  between  20  and  30  per- 
cent for  families  of  all  sizes.  Thirty  per- 
cent is  exceeded  not  at  all  for  families 
of  five  or  less.  For  families  of  six  30  per- 
cent is  surpassed  only  between  $150  and 
$290,  for  families  of  seven  between  $150 
and  $360,  and  for  families  of  eight  or 
more  between  $140  and  $360,  with  some 
adjustments  within  these  brackets. 
Agata,  it  Is  the  middle  bracket  of  the 
poor  that  Is  charged  the  most. 

The  1970  price  squeeze  is  undeniably 
looser  than  the  one  previously  In  effect 
when  the  purchase  schedules  peaked  at 
46  percent  of  income  and  generally  were 
flxed  between  30  and  45  percent.  What 
is  needed  in  1971  and  beyond  is  an  end 
to  as  much  of  the  squeeze  as  possible. 
The  Foley-Qule  substitute  constitutes  a 
step  In  this  direction.  Not  only  would 
section  6(b)  of  the  substitute  limit  the 
charge  to  any  eligible  household  to  a 
maximum  of  30  percent  of  the  house- 
hold's net  Income — and  the  charge  could 
and.  todeed.  In  most  cases  should  be 
much  less  than  the  30  percent  maxi- 
mum  but  also  It  would  hold  the  charge 

down  to  no  more  than  25  percent  for 
families  of  four — or  the  equivalent — 
earning  less  than  $167  per  month  or 
$2,000  a  year.  This  is  the  most  suitable 
way  to  ease  the  burden  on  the  hard-core 
poor,  even  though  It  does  not  go  all  of 
the  way  to  resolving  the  problem  of  user 

cost. 
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The  committee  has  imposed  a  mini- 
mum payment  for  food  stamps  of  80 
cents  that  applies  to  families  with  no 
cash  tocome  at  all.  Even  the  administra- 
tion has  expressed  Its  disapproval  of  this 
restrictive  feature. 

The  present  law  oc  Its  face  authorizes 
free  stamps  to  be  issued  to  households 
who  have  no  normal  expenditures  for 
food,  although  neither  the  Johnson  nor 
the  Nixon  admlni-stratlons  have  ever 
agreed  to  be  bound  by  that  statutory 
toterpretation.  The  prevaUlng  belief, 
often  expressed,  has  been  that  anybody 
ought  to  be  able  to  afford  $2.  Or  can 
they?  A  tenant  farmer  may  have  no  in- 
come whatever,  because  the  plantation 
owner  simply  deducts  what  his  crop  Is 
worth  from  the  larger  sum  owed  him 
for  materials.  A  man  who  can  find  no 
employment,  especially  to  Appalachla  or 
some  tirljan  centers,  may  head  an  to- 
comeless  family  and  probably  be  unable 
to  go  on  welfare.  A  migratory  worker  to 
December,  January,  and  February  might 
have  zero  tocome.  Etamples  could  be 
multiplied,  but  the  consequences  would 
be  the  same.  And  according  to  the  Office 


of  Economic  Opportunity,  there  were  13 
million  of  such  very  poor  people  with  no 
cash  tocome  at  all  to  the  UiUted  States 
to  1968. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  first 
recognized  the  existence  of  this  tragic 
problem  to  1968  after  a  survey  of  the 
Mississippi  Delta.  Their  response  was  to 
lower  the  threshhold  payment  to  the 
present  $2  or  50  cents  each,  but  not  to 
give  the  stamps  away  free.  The  no-to- 
come  family  was  left  to  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal.  Fmally.  under  the  severe  pressure 
of  adverse  pubUclty  In  March  of  1969, 
triggered  by  criticism  by  Senator  Hol- 
llngs.  Democrat  of  South  Carolina,  the 
Department  aimounced  an  experimental 
free  food  stamp  program  to  Beaufort  and 
Jasiier  Counties,  B.C.  The  free  stamps 
were  extended  to  families  of  two  or  leas 
with  tmder  $20  Income  and  families  of 
three  or  more  with  less  than  $30  tocome 
per  month.  The  results  of  that  experi- 
ment proved  what  everyone  knew  all 
along— that  there  were  families  with 
literally  no  income,  many  of  whom  oould 
not  participate  to  the  program  to  the  ab- 
sence of  free  stamps.  Indeed.  900  persons 
secured  free  stamps  to  March  1969. 

There  are.  of  course,  methods  of 
pump-priming  the  food  stamp  program 
with  other  fundtag  sources  to  take  care 
of  the  no-tocome  families.  Private  char- 
ities, such  as  the  NAACP  Mississippi 
emergency  reUef  fund,  which  works  on 
the  delta,  or  the  Salvation  Army,  can 
give  famlUeg  cash  to  purtshase  stamps. 
In  September  1969,  after  the  advent  of 
Hurricajie  Camllle,  the  Department 
lowered  the  purchase  requirement  for 
the  people  living  on  MlaslBElppl's  gulf 
coast  to  hard-hit  Harrison  County  to 
50  cents  across  the  board.  The  Red 
Cross  stepped  to  to  provide  the  SO  cents 
for  anyone  to  need.  As  a  result,  m  the 
month  of  September,  95,536  persons  to 
Harrison  County  received  food  stamps, 
a  2,754-percent  increase  over  the  par- 
ticipation to  August  by  3,348  persons.  By 
October,  vrtien  normal  purchase  re- 
quirements were  reimposed,  the  num- 
ber had  collapsed  to  4,983  once  more. 

If  It  is  willing,  a  local  welfare  system 
can  mtervene.  The  one  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  provided  free  stamps 
for  no-inco«oe  families  at  a  monthly 
cost  of  over  $1,000.  But  the  program 
itself  has  no  mechanism  for  assuring 
participation  on  the  lowest  rungs  of  the 
economic  ladder  and  other  sources,  pri- 
vate or  governmental,  are  far  too  thto 
irregular,  or  imreliable  consistently  to 
take  up  the  slack  and  finance  participa- 
tion by  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 

The  only  viable  long-nm  solution  is 
free  stamps  for  the  poorest  of  the  poor. 
Sectkm  6lb)  of  the  Foley-Qule  substi- 
tute would  see  to  it  that  those  house- 
holds with  tocomes  of  less  than  $30  per 
mooth  for  a  household  of  four — or  the 
equivalent  monthly  tocome  lor  houee- 
holdB  of  other  siaes.  lor  example.  $45  for 
a  household  of  six — would  receive 
stamps  without  any  charge  whatever. 
conrpOH    HSTjANCi — raaotixifcT 


The  abstdute  cost  of  the  stamps  may 
not  be  the  sole  reason  why  poor  people 
feel  that  they  cannot  participate  to  the 
program.  The  "cannot"  for  many  of  the 
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poor  is  not  essentially  a  (unction  of 
their  failure  to  afford  the  necessary  sum. 
but  of  the  inappropriateness  of  applying 
the  concept  of  balance-sheet  budgeting 
to  the  poor.  Such  budgeting  is  hard  to 
comprehend  and  impossible  to  adhere 
to  in  the  (ace  of  constant  pressure  to 
spend  on  other  essentials  and  emergen- 
cies. The  '"cannot"  primarily  reflects  an 
inability  to  have  the  large  sums  of  cash 
required  on  hand  at  the  appropriate 
time 

The  "cannot"  reflects  the  fact  that 
a  few,  Sxed  lump-sum  payments  do  not 
comport  with  the  free  flow  of  cash  In 
and  out  of  the  hands  of  the  poor.  It  Is 
not  a  simple  matter  for  a  mother  of  six 
with  a  monthly  Income  of  $250  to  pay 
over  $38  in  cold  cash  twice  a  month  to  re- 
ceive her  stamps.  Even  middle-class 
mothers  shopping  at  the  suburban  A4P 
might  not  be  able  to  come  up  with  (38 
every  other  Saturday  to  spend  on  gro- 
ceries. Indeed,  supermarkets  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  Washington,  D.C., 
ghetto  report  that  they  see  the  same 
customers  two,  even  three  times  a  day, 
trading  a  Just-earned  dollar  or  two  (or 
the  wherewithal  to  prepare  a  meal. 

There  are  two  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem  posed  by  the  formal  mechanics 
of  the  program  that  inevitably  enforce 
savings  for  food  purchases  upon  people 
unaccustomed  and  often  unable  to  do 
other  than  pay  at  they  eat.  The  first 
is  to  cut  the  overall  payment  level;  The 
second  solution  is  to  mold  the  program's 
structure  to  accommodate  family  eco- 
nomic reality  by  avoiding  the  need  for 
large  and  infrequent  lump  sum  pay- 
ments  for  stamps. 

The  Department  took  a  stab  at  alle- 
viating this  condition  In  1967  when  It 
Instituted  a  special  Introductory  offer  In 
food  stamp  programs  that  had  been  In 
operation  for  less  than  a  year.  The 
offer  meant  that  people  who  came  Into 
the  program  for  the  first  time  could, 
during  their  first  month  of  partldpa- 
tion  only,  pay  one-half  the  applicable 
purchase  price.  Thereafter,  no  discounts 
were  available. 

The  Department  did  not  attempt  at 
thst  time  to  change  the  all-or-nothing 
rule,  which  compels  a  family  to  boy 
what  the  table  states  or  stay  out.  and 
to  do  so  no  more  than  twice  a  month. 
Stamps  used  to  be  available  only  once 
a  month,  timed  to  enable  welfare  fam- 
ilies to  buy  stamps  when  they  received 
their  welfare  checks.  Now  the  Depart- 
ment claims  that.  In  90  percent  of  the 
counties  or  polities  administering  the 
food  stamp  program,  stamps  are  offered 
on  a  semimonthly  basis,  as  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  according  to  regiilatlons.  Re- 
gardless of  the  validity  of  that  statistic, 
even  two  times  a  month  is  not  as  often 
as  it  should  be. 

The  Department's  1970  schedules 
were  designed  to  alleviate  the  frequency 
bind  by  permitting  stamp  purchases  to 
be  made  monthly  or  semimonthly  or 
four  times  a  month  or  every  week.  Un- 
fortunately. It  is  clear  that  the  coun- 
ties are  not  required  to  comply.  At  pres- 
ent, the  same  mother  of  sU  with  J250 
a  month  m  liet  Income  has  to  pay  $38 
twice  a  month  for  173  In  stamps.  Dnder 


the  weekly  purchase  mandate  of  section 
7(bM2)  of  the  substitute,  she  could 
come  in  once  a  week  with  $17  and  re- 
ceive $4S  In  stamps,  or  on  the  1st,  8th, 
15th,  and  32d  of  the  month  with  $18 
and  obtain  $48  in  stamps,  or  on  the  Ist 
and  the  ISth  with  $36  In  return  for  $96 
In  stamps,  or  on  1  day  only  with  the 
full  downpayment  of  $72  for  the  com- 
plete stamp  allotment  of  $193.  Of  course, 
these  figures  are  only  approximate  and 
Ignore  the  variable  purchase  factor  dis- 
cussed below. 

The  Department's  current  schedules 
do  not  allow  for  complete  variable  pur- 
chase. The  committee  bill  directs  the 
Secretary  to  provide  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  any  eligible  household  to 
elect  to  be  Issued  a  coupon  allotment 
authorized  to  be  Issued  to  them.  The 
Secretary  woiild,  thus,  have  the  discre- 
tion to  set  variable  purchase  levels. 
That  discretion  would  presumably  be 
limited  to  the  present  frequency  of  two, 
four,  or  4.3  times  a  month  and  con- 
commltant  Input  of  50.  25,  and  23  percent 
of  the  monthly  purchase  price  In  return 
for  one-half,  one-fourth,  and  23  per- 
cent of  the  total  monthly  coupon  allot- 
ment. 

That  is  insufficient  flexibility.  Section 
7(b)  i2>  of  the  Poley-Quie  substitute 
would  direct  the  Secretary  to  establi.'Ui 
a  schedtile  permitting  partial  pa>'ment 
on  more  than  a  one-fourth  basis.  'That  \s 
not  to  say  that  any  household  could 
come  In  at  any  time  with  $1  or  indeed 
any  stim  at  all  and  seek  to  buy  Its  worth 
In  food  stamps,  but  only  that  households 
should  be  granted  the  right  to  put  down 
as  little  as  one-tenth  of  the  purchase 
price  at  any  one  time  with  an  outside 
limit  of  four  or  Ave  buys  per  month. 

The  problems  posed  by  a  combination 
of  the  high  cost  of  stamps  and  Issuance 
inflexibilities  are  further  compounded  by 
the  "no  skip"  clause  in  the  regulatlon.s. 
A  household  must  buy  the  stamps  month 
after  month  after  month  on  a  regular 
basis  or  else  be  forced  to  go  back  to  "go" 
and  start  all  over  again — without  col- 
lecting any  benefits — to  play  the  certifi- 
cation game.  Excuses  based  upon  an 
emergency  of  a  temporary  and  substan- 
tial nature  may  work  if  a  household 
misses  1  month,  but  only  if  the  local  oSl- 
cials  are  agreeable  To  skip  2  months  is 
to  invite  automatic  disqualiflcation. 

The  statute  nowhere  so  provides,  but 
the  Department  did.  allegedly  because 
that  was  the  only  way  the  program  could 
effectively  raise  levels  of  nutrition.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department : 

If  R  famUy  e«ta  well  for  one  maotli,  then 
skips  two,  food  stamps  won't  be  doing  the 
job. 

In  Other  words,  the  program  must  feed 
a  poor  family  all  the  time  or  not  at  all — 
4  stamp  months  out  of  12  are  not  better 
than  none.  The  Disneyland  logic  Is  that 
doing  without  win  always  do  more  for 
raising  one's  level  of  nutrition  than  do- 
ing with  part  time.  The  Impact  of  this 
provision  falls  hardest  upon  groups 
whose  problem  is  struggling  to  maintain 
their  Income  levels  month  by  month, 
such  as  seasonal  workers  In  farmmg  or 
the  construction  industry  and  temporary 
workers  such  as  domestics,  waitresses, 


and  laborers.  It  also  adversely  affects 
low-wage  workers  who  can  barely  afford 
to  participate  at  all  and  are  forced  off 
when  any  substantial,  unanticipated  ex- 
penses arise. 

The  Foley-Qule  substitute— again  sec- 
tion 7(b)  i2)  thereof — would  make  It 
statutorily  clear  that  no  requirement  of 
regular  participation  could  be  imposed. 
Whenever  an  eligible  household  needed 
stamps.  It  could  buy  them,  even  if  only 
flve  or  six  times  a  year. 

Tlie  fourth  change  in  the  Issuance 
aspect  of  the  food  stamp  program  made 
by  the  Foley-Qule  substitute  in  order  to 
enhance  the  possibility  that  poor  people 
could  participate  is  the  institution  o(  a 
food  stamp  check  off,  enabling  persons 
receiving  any  form  of  grant  or  aid  pur- 
suant to  the  Social  Security  Act — in- 
cluding old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  benefits,  unemployment  com- 
pensation, aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children,  and  public  assistance  (or  tlie 
aged,  blind,  and  the  permanent  and 
totally  disabled — to  request  either  the 
State  or  the  Federal  Qovemment — pre- 
sumably the  Secretary,  acting  In  concert 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare — to  withhold  from  any 
such  grant  or  aid  payments  the  amount 
of  such  benefits  necessary  to  purcha.'ie 
any  part  or  all  of  the  food  stamp  allot- 
ment to  which  the  recipient  is  entitled. 
While  this  would  be  a  purely  voluntary 
act  on  the  part  o(  eligible  households,  it 
woiild  help  them  avoid  the  dilemma  of 
having  spent  so  much  of  their  assistance 
checks  before  they  could  proceed  to  food 
stamp  issuance  locations  that  not  enough 
remained  to  permit  them  to  buy  an; 
stamps.  This  has  been  a  particularly 
acute  problem  in  the  past  because  of  the 
Inconvenient  location  and  limited  open 
days  and  office  hours  o(  issuance  cen- 
ters. The  checkoff  thus  not  only  would 
eliminate  a  significant  barrier  to  par- 
ticipation, but  also  would  substantially 
reduce  and  even  entirely  wipe  out  the 
bulk  of  Issuance  costs  paid  by  county 
welfare  agencies  with  respect  to  those 
demanding  checkoff  of  their  purchase 
requirements. 

CO0POW    nsvutcs — locatxox 

Dnder  the  present  program,  food 
stamps  are  usually  sold  at  and  by  local 
welfare  agencies,  although  banfc,  credit 
unions,  some  poverty  agencies,  and  even 
some  local  businesses — for  example,  drug 
stores  or  public  utility  companies — are 
sometimes  utilized.  When  the  local  wel- 
fare agency  contracts  with  a  nonpublic 
agency  to  dispense  stamps,  the  sellers 
generally  charge  the  program  between 
50  cents  and  $1.10  jier  transaction,  oc- 
casionally making  a  small  profit.  The 
problem  Is  to  combine  convenience  of  lo- 
cation with  low  program  costs  and  se- 
curity. 

The  Foley-Qule  substitute  in  section 
7(b)  121  would  seek  to  resolve  the  situ- 
ation by  essentially  directing  the  Secre- 
tary to  negotiate  with  the  VS.  Post  Of- 
fice or  its  private  corporate  successor  to 
obtain  an  agreement  that.  In  exchange 
for  suitable  reimbursement,  prwt  offices, 
which  are  particularly  convenient  loca- 
tions in  small  towns  and  incorporated 
rural  areas,  would  undertake  to  Issue 
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stamps  and  collect  payments.  If  the  post 
offices  were  Inconvenient  or  unwUllng  in 
any  particular  political  subdivision  or 
supplemental  Issuance  centers  were 
needed,  the  other  agencies  now  in  the 
issuance  business  would  come  Into  play, 
including  private  nonprofit  organizations 
interested  in  helping  the  poor. 

*  MATXOHWIDB  FOOD  STAMP  PKOOEAM 

One  of  the  greatest  defects  In  the  cur- 
rent law  Is  that  It  requires  the  conjunc- 
tion of  two  factors  before  a  food  stamp 
program  can  operate  in  any   locality: 
first,    the    appropriate    State    agency — 
usually  the  welfare  agency — must  request 
that  the  program  be  conducted  within 
the  particular  political  subdivision  and, 
second,  the  Secretary  must  admit  the 
subdivision  to  participation  in  accord- 
ance with  his  conception  of  "an  equitable 
and  orderly  expansion"  of  the  program. 
Should  either  of  these  discretionary  trig- 
gers fail  to  be  squeezed,  there  can  be  no 
program  in  the  area  despite  the  people's 
need.  The  resiilts  of  this  combined  local- 
Secretary  option  speak  for  themselves.  As 
of  October  1970,  only  some  1,947  Jurisdic- 
tions had  a  program  In  operation  out  of 
nearly  3,200  such  Jurisdictions  in  the 
country  or  approximately  60  percent  of 
the  potential.  Over  200  more  of  the  1,300 
excluded  Jurisdictions  were  seeking  the 
right  to  participate,  but  had  not  been 
able  to  persuade  the  Secretary  that  their 
participation  would  constitute  equity  or 
order,  primarily  because  the  Secretary 
was  worried  about  spending  too  much 
money  or  feedlnet  low-Income  households. 
Five  States — Arizona,  Delaware.  Nevada. 
New  Hampshire,  and  Oklahoma — had  no 
food  stamp  program  within  their  borders. 
For  a  county  to  get  a  program,  usually 
the  commissioners  or  the  probate  Judges 
or  some  other  local  officials  have  to  re- 
quest one  from  the  State  welfare  agency. 
It  is  by  no  means  im  usual  for  these  key 
officials  to  resist  the  Initiation  of  such 
a  program  In  their  county  because  of 
Ignoraiice  of  the  dimensions  of  the  mal- 
nutrition problem  or  fear  of  incurring  lo- 
cal costs  or  malice  toward  the  poor  or 
any  other  number  of  bad  reasons.  Unless 
the  local  officials  are  willing,  no  program. 
Even  if  they  ore  willing,  the  Secretary 
may  not  be.  given  limitations  on  author- 
izations and  appropriations.  The  Secre- 
tary, at  pre.'seat,  does  not  feel  financially 
able  to  welcome  Into  the  program  all  of 
the  project  areas  that  are  pounding  on 
his  door.  During  the  past  year  he  has  ad- 
mitted only  363  such  areas. 

There  Is  no  reasonable  way  to  resolve 
this  dilemma  and  conquer  these  barriers 
to  expanding  the  program  to  reach  all  of 
the  needy  wherever  they  happen  to  reside 
other  than  by  setting  a  time  limit  for 
making  the  program  operative  nation- 
wide in  every  political  subdivision,  and 
then  directliig  the  Secretary  to  operate 
the  program  directly  or  through  other 
agencies  or  organizations  should  a  par- 
ticular subdivision  or  a  State  prove  re- 
calcitrant. The  substitute  Is  designed  to 
end  the  Federal  Government's  negative 
role  In  the  geographic  extension  of  the 
program  and  replace  it  with  precisely  the 
approach  outlined  above. 

Section  7(g)  <1)  of  the  substitute  calls 
for  the  program  to  take  effect — that  Is, 


with  stamps  actually  being  Issued — 
witliin  180  days  from  the  day  on  which 
the  President  signs  the  act.  If  the  local 
officials  fail  to  act  by  then,  the  Oovemor 
of  the  State  is  afforded  the  right  to  act 
within  the  next  30  days  to  set  up  the 
program  and  Issue  stamps  on  bis  own  au- 
thority. Should  any  Governor  either  be 
imwiUlng  or  unable  to  open  the  program 
by  210  days  from  enactment,  the  Secre- 
tary would  he  compelled  to  initiate  the 
program  either  tlirough  his  Department 
or  any  other  Federal  agency — for  exam- 
ple, the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
with  Its  emergency  food  services  pro- 
gram— or  through  a  State  or  county  or 
other  public  agency,  such  as  a  local  com- 
munity action  agency,  or,  and  this  may 
be  the  most  feasible  route,  through  a 
willing  and  able— the  Secretary's  ap- 
proval of  the  group's  capacity  would  be 
a  prerequisite — private  nonprofit  organi- 
zation, presumably  one  with  local  roots. 
To  prevent  this  provision  from  t>ecomlng 
too  inflexible  to  meet  unusual  circum- 
stances, the  Secretary  would  be  given 
the  right  to  extend  a  Governor's  option 
an  addiUonal  90  days— for  on  overall 
total  of  300  days  from  enactment — 
should  there  be  a  showing  of  bona  fide 
and  extraordinary  admlnLrtrative  dif- 
ficulties preventing  Implementation  In 
accordance  with  the  statutory  timetable. 
Thus,  no  later  than  300  days  from  en- 
actment, food  stamps  should  become 
available  to  poor  persons  living  in  every 
town,  city,  and  county  in  the  country. 

A  food  stamp  program  that  exists  only 
on  paper  because  it  i  caches  only  a  few 
of  the  needy  is  as  bad  as  a  nonexistent 
program.  To  overcome  the  deficiencies  of 
a  paper  program,  the  Secretary  would 
be  similarly  empowered  to  farm  the  pro- 
gram's operation  out  to  himself  or  any 
of  the  other  agencies  or  organizations  re- 
ferred to  above.  Including  the  private 
nanprofits.  The  objective  program  fail- 
ure that  would  enable  the  Secretary  to 
lake  such  action  is  defined  in  section 
7ig)  '2)  of  the  Foley-Qule  substitute  as 
the  Inability  to  serve  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  ixwr  persons  living  in  the 
Jurisdiction  for  more  than  3  months 
In  a  row  after  the  program  has  been  In 
effect  for  180  days.  The  applicable  pover- 
ty statistics  would  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  In  light  of  census  data  or  any 
other  recent  data  available  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Thus,  if  in  a  coimty  in  which  a  food 
stamp  program  had  begim  last  Jime  1, 
there  appeared  from  Commerce  data  to 
be  3,000  poor  people,  and,  if  that  program 
provided  stamps  to  less  than  1,000  per- 
sons in  January,  February,  and  March 
of  1971,  the  Secretary  could.  If  he 
wished,  as  o(  April  1  or  whatever  date  he 
learned  of  this  Inadequacy,  notify  the 
Governor  of  the  applicable  State  of  his 
right  to  take  over  the  program  by  May  1 — 
or  within  30  days  o(  the  date  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's actual  notification.  On  May  1.  U 
the  Governor  had  failed  to  move,  the 
Secretary  would  have  the  right  to  dis- 
pose of  control  over  the  program.  It  is 
the  intent  ot  the  substitute  to  encourage 
wherever  possible  such  a  revltalizatixjn 
of  paper  or  token  programs  that  fail  ad- 
equately to  serve  those  In  need  in  accord- 


ance with  the  objective  poverty  stand- 
ard. On  the  oUier  hand,  the  substitute 
rewards  good  performance  by  a  program 
through  an  increase  in  the  sharing  of 
administrative  costs,  which  is  considered 
below. 

If  any  organization  other  than  the 
traditional  SUte  or  county  welfare 
agency  is  given  the  responsibility  for 
running  the  food  stamp  program  In  a 
given  locality,  tlie  Secretary  would  have 
to  require  the  operating  agency,  be  it  a 
poverty  program  or  the  Salvation  Army, 
to  observe  all  ot  the  acts  requirements 
incumbent  upon  the  traditional  welfare 
agencies.  Those  requirements  axe  con- 
tained in  the  State  plan  provisions  o( 
section  7ie>.  Section  7(e)  commands 
each  State  plan  of  operation  to  provide 
that  the  local  operating  agencies  In  each 
State— that  is,  any  group  administering 
the  food  stamp  program — will  follow  the 
nationwide  eligibility  and  resources  tests 
as  well  as  certify  households  solely  on 
the  basis  of  simplified  statements.  There 
would  be  no  requirement  comparable  to 
the  present  one  that  the  State  agency 
use  only  civil  service  welfare  caseworkers 
In  running  the  certification  process.  The 
local  operating  agencies  wo'jld  be  tree  to 
employ  whomever  they  chose.  Including 
voltmteers,  to  overcome  the  harmful  de- 
lays In  certification.  But  the  local  oper- 
ating agencies  would  not  be  free  to  di- 
vulge information  from  applicants  to 
nonagency  officials  other  than  the  dis- 
trict attorneys  office.  They  would  also 
have  to  submit  reports,  as  before. 

Local  oijeratirg  agencies  »'OUld  have 
to  undertaite  outreach  efforts  to  inform 
low-income  households  about  the  pro- 
gram's benefits  and  mechanics.  This  Is 
a  new  directive  that  gives  recognition  to 
the  (act  thot  the  lack  of  effective  otrt- 
reach  is  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
the  program  has  failed  to  reach  a  signif- 
icant number  of  the  poor,  many  of 
whom  are  totally  unaware  of  the  pro- 
gram's existence  and  unfamiliar  with  its 
benefits  and  intnccciea.  This  mandate 
for  outreach,  coupled  with  the  incentive 
provision  of  the  Federal  Government's 
paying  62^2  percent  of  the  travel  and 
salary  costs  flowing  from  such  activ- 
ities— unless  outreach  was  undertaken 
bs'  nonoperating  agencies  such  as  other 
public  agencies  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
gaxiizat'ons.  in  which  case  the  cost 
would  be  fully  reimburFable — should  in- 
sure that  the  program  will  be  sufficiently 
promoted  and  participation  effectively 
encouraged.  The  cost-reimbursable  as- 
pect of  the  encouragement  of  outreach 
should  yield  multiple  food  stamp  orga- 
nizing campaigns  designed  to  put  all  eli- 
gible locnl  residents  on  the  rolls. 

Finally,  the  State  plan  incumbent  upon 
all  local  operating  agencies  would  have 
to  contain  provision  lor  a  fair  hearing  to 
be  granted  to  any  household  aggrieved 
by  any  of  the  agency's  actions,  ranging 
from  outright  denUi  of  eligibility  to  fail- 
ure to  act  with  reasonable  promptness 
on  an  application  to  disagreement  over 
the  interpretation  of  the  State  plan  and 
policies  pursuant  thereto.  The  com- 
ponents of  a  fair  hearing  have  already 
been  made  clear  to  every  State  welfare 
agency  through  detailed  Department  in- 
structions   (PNS-FS-732-I4I    Issued  on 
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May  28.  1970.  Those  instructions  ac- 
curately set  lorth  the  minimum  stand- 
ards ol  such  a  hearing.  The  only  matter 
on  which  they  are  doubtful  Is  the  neces- 
sity for  the  hearing  authority  to  render 
a  final  administrative  decision  with  rea- 
sonable promptness  dating  from  the  Ini- 
tial call  for  the  hearing.  Elapsed  time 
from  request  to  decision  should  rarely,  if 
ever,  exceed  30  days.  The  Instructions 
appear  to  allow  60  days,  which  is  too 
lengthy  when  food  need  is  at  stake. 

AOMINISTHATIVZ   COSTS 

A  major  deterrent  to  local  participa- 
tion Is  the  high  cost  of  administering  the 
program.  Counties  and  States  are  not 
anxious  to  incur  greater  obligations  and 
more  expenses.  That  is  why  the  escalat- 
ing bonus-matching  provisions  of  the 
committee  bill  are  so  devastating.  If, 
as  is  likely,  the  State  legislatures  In  the 
South — and  possibly  In  other  areas — 
were  to  pass  on  these  ooets  to  the  coun- 
ties, many  counties  now  dispensing 
stamps  would  exercise  their  current  right 
to  drop  out  of  the  program.  They  already 
face  substantial  program  expenses  in  the 
form  of  37.5  percent  of  the  cost  of  cer- 
tifying nonpublic  assistance  households. 
25  percent  of  the  cast  of  certifying  pub- 
lic assistance  households — although  this 
Is  usually  considered  to  be  part  of  ad- 
ministering the  welfare  program — and 
100  percent  of  the  cost  of  Issuing  the 
stamps,  whether  through  themselves  or 
through  banks,  and  so  forth.  Paced  with 
these  costs  that  motmt  directly  In  pro- 
portion to  the  level  of  program  par- 
ticipation, several  counties  In  Mis5i.v<:ippl 
have  already  indicated  Interest  in  drop- 
ping out.  The  added  bonus  burden  would 
be  the  straw  that  broke  the  camel's 
back 

Section  9(b)  of  the  substitute  and 
the  entire  substitute  Itself  is  designed  to 
lighten  the  load,  not  Increase  it.  It  would 
extend  the  Federal  62.5  percent  certifi- 
cation share  to  hearing  officials  and  out- 
reach workers.  It  would  eliminate  the 
bulk  of  certification  costs  through  the 
simplified  declaration  eligibility  system. 
It  would  make  reductions  in  Issuance 
costs  possible  if  the  post  offices  would 
negotiate  a  lower  charge  than  the  banks. 
One  of  the  special  virtues  of  9'b>  is 
the  manner  in  which  it  would  invert  the 
current  reverse  Incentive  to  program  ex- 
pansion. Under  the  present  program,  the 
more  the  participants,  the  greater  the 
issuance  costs.  It  pays  an  operating  agen- 
cy to  curtail,  not  expand  the  rolls.  9'b> 
would  turn  this  around  by  awarding  a 
bonus  to  agencies  that  boomed  their  pro- 
grams by  reaching  out  to  encompass  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  poor  persons  in 
the  applicable  political  subdivisions.  The 
bonus  would  consist  of  Federal  reim- 
bursement for  50  percent  of  the  Issuance 
costs  incurred  by  such  expansion-minded 
agencies  that  performed  their  Job  of 
reactung  the  malnourished  well. 

9'bi  would  also  enable  private  non- 
profit organizations  to  operate  programs 
that  otherwise  might  be  too  expensive  for 
them  to  handle  by  authorizing  lOO  per- 
cent reimbursement  of  their  administra- 
tive costs  Involved  in  running  a  program 
in  a  subdivision  without  a  program  or 
with  a  program  that  failed  to  serve  the 


poor  adequately.  Public  agencies  per- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  to  operate  pro- 
grams under  similar  conditions  would 
also  receive  100-percent  flnancing  of  all 
their  administrative  costs.  Nutrition 
counseling  and  instruction  activities  and 
outreach  efforts  conducted  by  public 
agencies  or  private  nonprofits  would  also 
fall  within  the  confines  of  the  100  percent 
reimbursement  principle. 

mrrmmoN  coTn<sE3,nto  and  kxseabcr 
Although  the  Department  runs  a  nu- 
trition aide  program  through  its  exten- 
sion service  that  utilizes  over  7.000  aides 
to  help  educate  needy  households  on  the 
value  and  content  of  good  nutrition,  there 
is  a  noticeable  lack  of  coordination  be- 
tween that  program  and  the  food  stamp 
program,  with  the  result  that  many  food 
stamp  recipients  lack  the  information 
they  could  profitably  use  in  wisely  in- 
vesting their  food  stamps.  As  the  com- 
mittee discovered  in  Its  field  investiga- 
tion of  the  operation  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act.  nutrition  aides  have  rarely  aug- 
mented the  stamp  program  and  have 
failed  to  communicate  with  local  offi- 
cials charged  with  administering  the 
stamp  program.  The  committee  recom- 
mended, at  a  minimum,  the  adoption  of 
a  procedure  "whereby  the  names  of  food 
stamp  participants  are  furnished  to  the 
extension  ser\'ice  and  home  visits  are  in 
turn  made  by  the  aides.  Additionally,  in 
view  of  the  protected  waiting  period 
which  faces  most  applicants,  it  might 
prove  feasible,  depending  on  the  nature 
of  the  waiting  area,  for  nutritional  aides 
to  apprise  applicants  of  their  services  on 
either  a  group  or  individual  basis." 

Section  7(a)  of  the  Foley-Qule  sub- 
stitute offers  the  ideal  vehicle  for  im- 
plementing these  committee  recommen- 
dations. It  requires  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  enlist  the  services  of  private 
voluntary  community  agencies  as  well  as 
other  public  agencies  In  nutrition  coun- 
Eeling  efforts  and  to  afford  all  partici- 
pants opportunity  to  receive  nutrition 
instruction  at  foodstores  or  in  their 
homes  or  in  such  convenient  locations  as 
food  stamp  offices.  The  substitute  would, 
pursuant  to  section  9(b>,  supply  funds 
>o  private  group.';  engaged  in  such  coun- 
seling and  Instruction  activities. 

Section  lOie)  of  the  substitute  grants 
new  authority  to  the  Secretary  to  under- 
take m  the  Department  or  by  way  of 
contract  with  other  bodies,  public  or 
private  nonprofit,  research,  demonstra- 
tion, or  evaluation  projects  to  develop 
new  approaches  or  methods  to  guarantee 
the  provisinns  of  adequate  levels  of  food 
consumption  and  nutrition  among  low- 
income  households.  The  Secretary  would 
be  expected  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  the 
sums  appropriated  for  the  food  stamp 
program,  in  the  vicinity  of  one-half  of  1 
percent  of  aU  such  funds,  not  only  to 
evaluate  the  program's  effectiveness — 
preferably  by  Involving  the  numerous 
private  nonprofit  agencies  concerned 
with  ending  hunger  and  malnutrition 
tliat  actively  participated  in  the  Decem- 
ber 1969.  White  House  Conference  on 
Food.  Nutrition,  and  Health— but  also  to 
experiment  with  changes  in  the  ongoing 
statutory  program  in  selected  areas  to 
determine    whether    further    program 


modifications  might  be  necessary  In  order 
better  to  achieve  program  goals. 
nuuD 

At  the  present  time  the  only  means 
for  dealing  with  Individuals  who  fraudu- 
lently abuse  the  food  stamp  program, 
either  by  wUlfully  and  knowingly  sup- 
plying mlslnformatian  on  family  size  or 
income  with  the  Intent  to  secure  stamps 
to  which  they  would  not  otherwise  be 
entitled  or  by  willfully  and  knowingly 
exchanging  stami»  for  cash  or  buying  in- 
eligible items  with  stamps  or  paying  back 
bills  »1th  stamps,  have  been  criminal  and 
then  primarily  at  the  State  leveL  The 
Department's  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  normally  refers  all  recipient  vi- 
olations revealed  in  the  course  of  Its  In- 
vestigations to  the  States  for  proper 
handling.  VS.  attorneys  have  very  few 
misdemeanors  or  felonies  sent  to  them 
tor  prosecution  and  actually  prosecute 
even  less  because  of  their  heavy  case- 
loads in  other  more  substantial  areas. 

Section  8  of  the  substitute  retains  the 
core  of  the  previous  criminal  provisions 
of  the  act.  It  expands  them  to  cover 
knowingly  making  a  false  afBdavlt  in 
order  to  secure  program  benefits  and  to 
encompass  abuse  of  authorization  to  pur- 
chase cards  as  well  as  of  the  stamps 
themselves.  It  narrows  the  existing  law 
by  making  the  distinction  between  mis- 
demeanor and  felony  depend  not  upon 
the  total  value  of  the  benefits  received, 
but  upon  the  value  of  the  benefits  re- 
ceived that  is  in  excess  of  what  the 
fraudulent  party  would  otherwise  be  en- 
titled to.  Thus,  receipt  of  $20  additional 
in  stamps  each  month  for  4  months  be- 
cause of  a  willful  misrepresentation  as 
to  family  size  would  amount  only  to  a 
misdemeanor,  not  a  felony,  even  though 
the  total  stamp  allotment  received  over 
that  period  was  in  excess  of  1100.  The 
substitute  also  directs  the  Secretary  to 
take  certain  administrative  steps  to  pre- 
vent theft,  misappropriation,  and  coun- 
terfeiting of  the  stamps. 

The  criminal  route  for  handling  fraud 
is.  however,  slow  and  cumbersome,  far 
too  slow  and  cumbersome  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant deterrent  effect.  What  is  needed 
is  an  expeditious  administrative  proce- 
dure in  addition  to  the  criminal  route 
that  permits  swift  handling  of  frauds  as 
they  are  uncovered.  Section  7(h)  of  the 
substitute  furnishes  precisely  such  a 
meclianism  for  dealing  with  frauds.  If  a 
member  of  a  hou-sehoid  willfully  and 
knowingly  cheated  m  order  to  get  his 
otherwise  ineligible  household  on  the 
program,  the  operating  agency  would  be 
empowered  to  notify  the  household  of  Its 
tatention  to  act  on  the  matter,  convene 
a  fair  hearing  conducted  according  to  the 
standards  set  forth  in  FNSiPSi  Instruc- 
tion 732-M — but  only  upon  the  written 
request  for  such  a  hearing  by  the  affected 
household — and.  if  the  hearing  authority 
should  thereafter  decide  to  terminate  or 
suspend  the  household  from  the  program, 
proceed  to  carry  through  such  termina- 
tion or  suspension  as  soon  as  the  house- 
hold was  notified  of  the  hearing  au- 
thority's decision. 

The  Secretary  would  have  to  decide 
how  to  dispose  of  the  findings  and/or 
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the  recommendations.  His  decision 
would  be  final  and  unappealable.  On 
each  September  1  of  each  year,  he  would 
have  to  report  to  the  Congress  on  the 
efficacy  of  these  fraud  provisions. 

COKCUBSEKT   rOOO   ASEISTAKCE  PKOGBAMS 

For  at  least  3  years  there  has  been  a 
continuing  controversy  over  the  scope  of 
the  Secretary's  power  to  distribute  com- 
modities in  an  area  in  which  the  food 
stamp  program  is  also  in  operation.  The 
acute  need  for  overlapping  programs  was 
documented  in  the  spring  of  1967  in 
Mississippi  when  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  unemployed  farmhands  and  their 
families  lost  Federal  food  aid  as  their 
counties  switched  from  commodities  to 
stamps,  primarily  because  of  the  novel 
requirement  of  purchase  price  and  the 
redetermination  of  eligibility.  Today  In 
many  counties  there  exist  households 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  are 
simply  unable  to  afford  stamps  during 
a  given  month.  If  the  reason  for  the 
temporao'  inability  to  participate  is  a 
sudden  loss  of  income  or  rapid  rise  in 
expenses,  then  the  Foley-Qule  substi- 
tute's simplified  certification  procedures 
should  provide  eased  access  to  the  pro- 
gram in  the  form  of  a  lower  purchase 
requirement  for  a  brief  period.  But  if 
there  is  no  rationale  for  the  difficulty  in 
coming  up  vfith  the  required  sums  at  the 
appropriate  times  that  can  be  translated 
into  cheaper  food  stemp  prices,  for  ex- 
ample, if  funds  are  lost  or  stolen  or  have 
to  be  used  to  make  a  down  payment  on 
a  car,  the  family  would  have  to  go  hun- 
gry for  that  period  or  else  subsist  on  a 
diet  that  only  guarantees  malnutrition 
In  the  absence  of  other  available  assist- 
ance. 

The  current  Food  Stamp  Act  flatly 
prohibits  "distribution  of  federaUy 
owned  foods  to  households  In  areas 
where  a  food  stamp  program  is  in  effect" 
unless  the  Secretary  has  determined 
that  there  is  an  emergency  situation 
"caused  by  a  national  or  other  disaster." 
Secretary  Freeman  rigidly  limited  the 
meaning  of  "disaster"  to  a  sudden,  nat- 
ural disturbance,  such  as  a  flood,  hurri- 
cane, or  earthquake.  Secretary  Hardin 
relaxed  this  concept  in  December  1969, 
when  he  admitted  in  a  California  court 
in  a  suit  that  sought  to  compel  him  to 
recognize  himger  as  a  disaster  in  a 
county  faced  with  factory  shutdowns, 
that  a  disaster  could  include  a  situation 
brought  about  by  economic  develop- 
ments. But  he  refused  to  extend  this  to 
any  nonurique  circumstances,  such  as 
the  frequent  inability  of  residents  to  fl- 
nance  the  purchase  of  food  stamps. 
Thus,  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  rely  on 
the  existing  Pood  Stamp  Act  as  author- 
ity for  simultaneously  issuing  stamps 
and  distributing  commodities. 

Under  the  Poiey-Quic  substitute,  as 
under  the  committee  bill,  commencement 
of  a  commodity  distribution  program  in 
a  political  subdivision  in  which  the  food 
stamp  program  was  already  in  operation 
would  no  longer  have  to  depend  solely  on 
the  Secretary's  finding  that  a  temporary 
emergency  was  in  effect,  although  such 
an  emergency,  whether  naturally  or 
economically  caused,  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  superimpose  the  commodity 


distribution  program  on  the  food  stamp 
program.  Thus,  if  there  were  a  sudden 
surge  In  industrial  layoffs  leading  to  an 
economic  emergency  that  inevitably  dis- 
rupted the  commercial  chaimels  of  food 
distribution  by  significantly  curtailing 
supermarket  sales,  the  Secretary  would 
he  empowered  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
distributing  commodities  in  the  area  In 
addition  to  the  existing  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

There  would  be  added  to  this  ex- 
tremely limited  trigger  to  dual  program- 
ing two  other  sets  of  circumstances  un- 
der which  commodities  would  be  dis- 
tributed while  stamps  were  being  used, 
but,  of  course,  never  to  the  same  family 
during  the  same  month.  Concurrent 
commodity  distribution  would  be  author- 
ized by  the  committee  bill  if  the  State 
agency  requested  it  and  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  full  cost  of  its  administration, 
mcluding  handling  and  Lssuing  the  com- 
modities. The  Federal  Government,  as 
usual,  would  pay  for  the  food  that  would 
be  distributed.  The  substitute  would  ex- 
pand this  request  option  to  encompasa 
requests  by  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions or  public  agencies — including  char- 
it€kble  groups,  poverty  agencies,  and  so 
fortli — to  run  the  commodity  program 
subject  to  the  same  agreement  to  pay 
the  administrative  expenses  once  the 
foodstuffs  were  delivered  within  the 
State  in  question,  wtiile  the  Department 
furnished  the  food.  Under  the  substi- 
tute, the  Secretary  would  be  expected  to 
accede  to  tills  request  automatically 
without  any  further  determination  on 
his  part  of  the  political  subdivision's  par- 
ticular need  for  dual  programing  and 
would  have  to  initiate  the  delivery  of  do- 
nated foods  to  appropriate  warehouses 
m  the  affected  State  upon  certification 
by  the  requestmg  party  of  the  amount  of 
such  foods  expected  to  be  consimied.  We 
do  not  anticipate  that  many  States  will 
make  this  request  because  of  the  extra 
cost  of  administering  two  programs  at 
once  so  that  the  Department  should  not 
have  any  serious  difficulties  in  projecting 
its  budget  for  purchases  of  commodltieB. 

The  third  situation  in  which  concur- 
rent programs  could  exist  involves  the 
transition  period  from  commodities  to 
food  stamps.  The  committee  bill  avoids 
specifying  the  period  at  stake  other  than 
to  refer  to  "an  orderly  transition."  Sec- 
tion 4(b)  of  the  Foley-Qule  substitute 
seeks  to  define  the  transition  time  dur- 
ing which  both  programs  could  exist, 
with  the  commodity  program  run  totally 
at  Federal  expense.  The  transition  period 
would  last  until  such  time  as  the  number 
of  food  stamp  participants  in  the  area 
exceeded  the  average  number  of  com- 
modity recipients  in  the  3  months  prior 
to  the  switch-over.  During  that  period, 
all  costs,  including  the  food  and  its  dis- 
tribution, would  be  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Thus,  in  any  coimty  In  which  the  com- 
modity distribution  program  was  in  op- 
eration as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  substitute,  the  county  could  switch 
over  to  food  stamps  and  still  retain  the 
commodity  distribution  program  until 
food  stamp  recipients  exceeded  com- 
modity recipients  in  accordance  with  the 


formula  above,  although  the  coimty 
would  not  have  to  pay  anything  for  rim- 
ning  the  commodity  program  during 
this  transition  jieriod  even  thotigh  it  was 
paying  handling  and  distribution  coats 
prior  to  that.  Even  after  the  statistical 
transition  period  had  ended,  the  county 
could  continue  the  commodity  program 
by  tendering  the  necessary  request  to  the 
Secretary,  although  then  the  adminis- 
trative cost  burden  would  be  back  on  the 
county's  shoulders. 

COUMOOrTT    DXdTmXBITTXON 

In  order  to  guarantee  that  the  com- 
modity and  food  stomp  programs,  which, 
as  demonstrated  above,  can  operate  In 
tandem  for  the  first  time,  are  compati- 
ble both  from  the  point  of  view  of  pro- 
gram operations  and  delivery  of  adequate 
nutrition,  tiie  Foley-Qule  .substitute  and 
section  4ic),  in  particular,  would  revise 
the  distribution  of  federaUy  donated 
foods  to  make  it  subject  to  tiie  same  elig- 
ibility standards — income  and  re- 
sources— and  sunplified  certification  that 
would  govern  food  stamps. 

In  addition,  the  commodity  distribu- 
tion program  would  be  obligated  to 
change  its  focus  from  easing  the  burden 
of  farm  surplus  to  feeding  the  mal- 
nourished what  they  need  for  an  ade- 
quate diet.  At  present  there  are  very  lew 
communities  in  wtiich  the  complete  com- 
modity package  is  available  monthly — 
24  items  at  per  item  allotment  rates.  At 
present,  even  if  the  complete  packages 
were  available,  few  needy  individuals 
would  be  wlUing  and  able  to  truck  the 
over  150  pounds  of  food  per  montli  for  a 
family  of  four  home  from  a  distant  dis- 
tribution center  that  is  rarely  open  when 
the  individuals  can  make  the  trip.  At 
present,  the  complete  package  itself,  even 
if  delivered  and  consumed  without  loss 
attributable  to  lack  of  refrigeration  or 
sanitary  storage  space,  does  not  provide 
100  peroent  of  the  recommended  dietary 
allowances  for  certain  vital  nutrients — 
particularly  vitamin  A — and  clearly  falls 
to  furnish  more  than  79  percent  of  the 
necessary  calories.  To  remedy  these  de- 
fects that  seem  to  undermine  the  very 
objectives  of  the  program,  the  substitute 
would  mandate  program  administrators 
to  provide  conveniently  located  distribu- 
tion centers  open  at  sufficient  times  to 
satisfy  participants'  need  and  further  to 
furnish  amounts  of  f(x>ds  with  100  per- 
cent of  the  dally  calorie  requirements. 
The  foods  distributed  would  not  have  to 
supply  100  percent  ol  all  recommended 
daily  allowances,  but  should  come  close. 

Finally,  the  program  would  be  enjoin- 
ed to  provide  fortifled  foods  in  areas 
where  nutrition  surveys  demonstrated 
the  prevalence  of  particular  nutritional 
deficiencies,  for  example,  iodized  salt  In 
Texas  and  Louisiana.  This  fortified  prot- 
ect could  operate,  in  conjunction  with  the 
research  and  demonstration  authority  In 
section  lO'b) .  to  test  new  methods  of  as- 
suring low-income  households  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diets,  including  facilitating 
the  distribution  of  fortifled  staples,  such 
as  iodized  salt  or  lysine  fiour,  through 
normal  channels  of  trade.  Thus,  the  De- 
partment, In  order  to  eliminate  poten- 
tial protein  malnutrition,  could  and 
should  use  this  authority  to  purchase 
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sufficient  quantities  ot  lysine  to  supply 
every  major  flour  manufacturer  so  that 
the  manufacturer  could  blanket  the  mar- 
kets and  stores  with  fortified  flour  at  no 
additional  cost  to  the  consumer. 

rUITDSNO 

Section  10(a)  of  the  Foley-Qule  sub- 
stitute authorizes  appropriations  of  t2 
billion  in  the  curent  fiscal  year.  $2.5  bll- 
Uon  In  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $3  bilUon 
for  the  third  and  flnal  fiscal  year.  The 
administration  contends  that  the  actual 
cost  of  implementing  the  substitute 
"would  be  $3.8  billion  in  the  coming  flacal 
year  and  $4.5  billion  In  the  year  there- 
after." There  are  three  major  Inadequa- 
cies In  the  administration's  analysis. 
First.  tiiCy  fail  to  reveal  the  flimsy  basis 
for  their  estimation.  Second,  their  own 
budgetary  projections  presmne  inade- 
quate participation,  leaving  a  consider- 
able degree  of  malnutrition  untouched  by 
the  program  that  is  supposed  to  end  it. 
Third,  they  do  not  attempt  to  take  the 
terms  of  the  substitute  into  account. 

To  begin  with,  the  administration's 
calculations  are  more  guesswork  than 
anything  else.  At  no  point  in  the  budget- 
ing process  can  the  Department — or  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget — con- 
fidently specify  the  flgurei  for  average 
monthly  individual  participation  or  av- 
erage monthly  bonus,  which,  when  mul- 
tipUed  together  and  then  by  12  supply 
the  aimual  cost  projection.  The  Depart- 
ment admitted  as  much  over  a  year  ago 
in  a  suit  filed  against  it  in  XiS.  District 
Court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for. 
among  other  things,  returning  approx- 
imately $36  million  in  appropriated  food 
stamp  moneys  to  the  Treasury.  Carper  v. 
Devartment  iDDC  Civ.  Action  No. 
niG-69i.  This  problem  could  not  ariae 
under  the  sulJstitute  because  unexpended 
appropriated  ftmds  would  continue  to 
remain  available  for  the  following  flacal 
year.  The  Department.  In  an  affidavit 
signed  by  Assistant  Secretary  I^ng  in 
that  case,  argued  that  it  was  proper  to 
have  unobligated  funds  at  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  because; 

Ii  IB.  liowever,  not  possltsle  to  determine 
under  a  program  of  tills  nature  tbe  exact 
amount  of  funds  which  will  be  required 
to  operat*  the  program  during  any  given  fla- 
cal year  t>ecau8e  of  fluctuatlous  In  partici- 
pation, changes  m  anticipated  opening  datee 
for  new  food  etamp  areas,  and  other  un- 
predictable factora.  Tlila  problem  of  malting 
a  precise  eatimate  of  tbe  eapendllures  bos 
existed  amce  the  initiation  of  the  program 
in  1B64. 

The  imcertalnties  that  determine  per- 
person  costs  and  levels  of  participation 
make  it  almost  inevitable  that  exjwrl- 
ence  governs,  not  projections.  The  De- 
partment banlcs  on  barriers  to  full  par- 
ticipation by  all  of  the  eligible  In  making 
their  cost  calculations,  as  b  reflected  In 
the  wide  range  of  estimates  of  participa- 
tion It  has  produced  to  predict  the  cost 
of  the  Nixon  food  stamp  program.  That 
program  would  dispense  $106  a  month  In 
stamps  to  a  family  of  four  at  a  cost  no 
greater  than  30  percent  of  the  family's 
income,  or  nothing  at  all  if  the  family  re- 
ceived less  than  $30  a  month.  None  of 
these  estimates,  however  divergent, 
reaches  more  than  50  percent  of  the  tar- 
get population. 
In  Bfarch  1969.  the  President's  Urban 


Affairs  Council  noted  that  the  program 
the  President  later  announced  in  May — 
with  a  reduction  In  the  free  stamp  cut- 
off from  $50  to  $30  a  month— would  coat 
$2.5  billion  by  the  time  it  was  fully  im- 
plemented nationwide  in  flscal  1973  and 
cover  11.5  million  people.  When  Secre- 
taries Hardin  and  Pinch  testified  before 
the  McOovem  Nutrition  Committee  In 
the  Senate  m  September  1969,  the  Im- 
plementation timetable  for  the  full  11.5 
mlUion  had  been  delayed  to  flscal  1974. 
The  coverage  was  up  to  13.7  mlUion  and 
cost  down  to  $2.4  billion  at  the  end  of 
October  1969.  but  no  zero  hour  for  reach- 
ing everyone  in  that  limited  group  was 
mentioned. 

Then,  with  the  advent  of  the  family 
assistance  plan— FAP— the  figures  un- 
derwent a  sea  change.  The  PAP  public 
would  be  between  23  and  24  million,  in- 
cluding 3  million  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled persons.  The  administration  has 
constantly  emphasized  In  every  budget- 
ary presentation  and  hearing  statement 
that,  under  PAP  combined  with  food 
stamps,  the  basic  Federal  benefits  would 
be  $2.464-$l,600  In  FAP,  $864  In  food 
stamp  bonuses.  This  assumes  that,  at 
the  least,  every  FAP  recipient  would  also 
be  a  food  stamp  recipient — for  a  total  of 
23  million  stamp  users,  excluding  eligible 
couples  without  children  and  single  in- 
dividuals who  now  receive  stamps.  The 
administration,  however,  likes  to  take 
credit  for  supplying  the  full  $2,464  pack- 


age without  any  serious  Intent  to  reach 
every  FAP  beneficiary  with  stamps. 

The  fiscal  1971  figures  dramatlne  this 
deceit.  In  a  January  1970.  Budget  Bureau 
special  analysis  of  food  stamps  as  an  In- 
come security  program,  $1.9  billion  was 
estimated  as  the  program  cost  in  the  ab- 
sence of  FAP  or  $1.4  billion  with  it — In 
September,  the  FAP-related  reduction  In 
food  stamp«  expenditures  was  set  at  $700 
million.  By  June  1970,  with  new  PAP 
changes  submitted  to  the  Senate,  the  ad- 
ministration was  referring  to  a  cost  In- 
crease of  $400  million  In  the  food  stamp 
program,  necessitated  by  the  Inclusion 
of  automatic  check-off  provisions  for 
FAP  clients  wishing  to  obtain  food 
stamps  and  FAP  benefits  In  one  simpli- 
fied transaction.  This  should  translate  to 
an  additional  2  million  or  so  participants, 
given  a  per  person  annual  bonus  of  $170- 
plus:  $2.3  billion,  therefore,  could,  after 
PAP  was  in  effect,  probably  extend  to 
15.5  million  food  stamp  users,  but  by  no 
means  23  or  26  million. 

The  Department's  Economic  Research 
Service,  utilizing  as  raw  data  a  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  income  survey  of 
some  60,000-plus  household  units  in  1966, 
prepared  on  June  25.  1970.  a  table  repro- 
duced below  that  places  the  Department- 
supported  program  bonus  costs  at  $2,317 
billion  with  13.489.000  participanta.  That 
is  out  of  a  potenUal  universe  of  31.318,000 
with  incomes  below  the  $4,000  eligibility 
cutoff. 
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The  partial  participation  Indicated 
above  encompasses  a  very  small  fraction 
indeed  of  the  universe  of  potential  par- 
ticipants. Tbe  Department  discounts  not 
only  those  who  would  phllt^ophically  re- 
fuse to  participate  in  any  food  stamp 
program  and  Uiose  whose  Incomes  are 
only  temporarily  low,  but  also  those  who 
decline  to  participate  as  their  Income 
rises  and  the  cost  of  their  allotment  rises 
with  it.  Early  In  1969,  the  Department 
roughly  calculated  participation  rates  by 
assuming  that  between  $0  and  $300  per 
capita  income,  two-thirds  of  the  poten- 
tlon  would  be  reached;  between  $300  and 
$600.  one-haU;  between  $600  and  $900, 
one-fourth;  and  between  $900  and 
$1.000-plus.  only  2Mi  percent  More  re- 
cent artthmetlcal  models  are  more  dis- 
criminating, but  stUl  place  participation 
In  those  Income  brackets  In  the  vicinity 
of  81  percent.  70  percent.  38  percent, 
and  11  percent  respectively. 

To  summarize,  the  Department  baa 
no  meaningful  statistical  evidence  for 
projecting  participation  and  projects  Its 


own  program  costs  on  the  basis  of  only 
13.3  million  users,  which  is  only  4.5  mil- 
lion more  than  are  currently  on  the  pro- 
gram and  would  extend  Pederal  food 
assistance  to  less  than  1  million  more 
poor  Americans  over  the  next  3  years 
than  were  receiving  such  aid  In  October 
1970—8.88  million,  food  sUmps;  3.5  mil- 
lion, commodity  distribution. 

The  $4.S  billion  estimate  the  Depart- 
ment would  pin  uixin  the  substitute — 
$4.23  billion  In  bonus  stamp  values,  $670 
million  to  administrative  costs — is  based 
upon  the  highly  unlikely  participation  of 
19.501.000  poor  Individuals  or  some  80 
percent-plus  of  the  1969  poverty  figures 
and  probably  well  over  SO  percent  of  the 
persons  In  poverty  during  calendar  year 
1972  when  the  estimates  apply.  Such  a 
participation  rate  for  any  Federal  pro- 
gram Is  unheard  of,  even  if  a  cash  grant 
is  involved.  It  Is  an  excellent  target  fig- 
ure but  one  almost  impossible  to  achieve. 
Besides,  the  substitute  permits — al- 
though it  does  not  encourage — the  Sec- 
retary to  reduce  the  allotment  values  to 
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stay  wltliln  the  authorization  limits.  This 
Is  not  an  open-ended  appropriation.  Only 
the  Congress  would  have  the  power  to 


agree  to  expand  the  authorisation  to 
reach  nearly  20  million  poor  people. 
So  that  the  House  may  understand  the 


program's  present  status  In  terms  of  par- 
ticipaUon.  we  include  tbe  followli3g  table 
covering  tbe  past  11  months. 
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Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  does  the 
gentleman  suggest  that  this  substitute 
authorizes  the  recovery  of  fraudulently 
received  money  to  the  Government? 

How  are  we  going  to  get  blood  out  of 
a  turnip?  How  are  you  going  to  recover 
anything? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  What  the  subsUtute  au- 
thorizes is  the  reduced  contributions  of 
food  stamps  to  families  that  have  been 
receiving  more  than  they  are  entitled  to 
receive,  that  Is  one  alternative :  the  other 
alternative  is  complete  suspension  or 
elimination  of  the  family  If  there  Is  fraud 
Involved. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  committee  bill  au- 
thorizes both  of  those  things,  but  that 
does  not  recover  a  penny,  does  It?  Neither 
will  the  substitute. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  The  committee  bill  relies 
on  the  crimmal  penalties,  which  the  sub- 
stitute contains  as  well.  But  the  prob- 
lem— and  our  experience  has  shown 
criminal  penalties  are  not  very  effective 
In  controlling  abuses  of  this  program, 
because  there  are  only  800  assistant  U.S. 
attorneys  in  the  United  States,  and  they 
are  tmable 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ot  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Folit 
was  alloiv^ed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  that 
the  committee  will  consider  that  there 
are  in  the  United  States  millions  of 
American  families  who  are  not  only  not 
receiving  a  diet  of  nutritious  and  healthy 
food,  but  who  are  unable  to  receive  or 
have  such  a  diet  because  they  do  not 
have  an  adequate  income.  The  substitute 
is  designed  to  close  this  gap  and  to  re- 
deem the  President's  pledge.  Surely  there 
is  no  excuse  that  can  be  offered,  and  no 
excuse  that  can  be  received  in  this  cotm- 
try  today  for  millions  of  Americans  to  be 
hungry  in  the  midst  of  more  affluence 
than  any  society  has  ever  knowm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  time  when 
contributions  are  sought  at  Christmas 
time  to  make  the  lives  of  many  families 
a  little  bit  richer  and  more  rewarding. 
This  House  has  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  contribution  to  the  pressing  needs  of 
mlllionE  of  American  families,  and  not 
only  this  Christmas,  but  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today,  I  rise  In  strong  support  of  the 
Foley-Qiiie  substitute  to  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee's  food  stamp  bill.  This 
substitute,  the  Family  Nutrition  Act  of 
1970,    contains   significant   and   much- 
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needed  improvements  in  t.he  food  stamp 
program.  I  feel  that  it  represents  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  over  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  The  changes 
suggested  by  the  committee  not  only  fail 
to  correct  the  present  Inadequacies  of 
the  law.  they  in  fact  create  several  addi- 
tional problems  which  may  prove  lethal 
to  the  food  stamp  program. 

Since  iU  inception  in  1964.  the  Federal 
food  stamp  program  has  greatly  bene- 
fited my  own  State  of  Illinois  in  general, 
and  the  city  of  Chicago,  in  particular. 
During  this  past  year.  In  the  month  of 
July  alone,  over  249,000  people  in  the 
city  of  Chicago  benefited  from  the  Fed- 
eral food  stajnp  program.  The  value  of 
the  stamps  distributed  during  that  1 
month  alone  was  more  than  $5,342,000. 

The  effects  of  the  committee  bill  on 
this  program  would  be  tragic.  In  addi- 
tion to  greatly  reducing  the  percentage 
of  the  needy  that  would  be  eligible  for 
the  program,  this  bill  places  an  increased 
financial  burden  on  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  committee  bill  would  re- 
quire that  those  already  over-burdened 
units  assume  an  additional  10  percent  of 
the  coat  of  the  program  by  1974.  At 
a  time  when  Federal  funds  should  be 
shared  with  the  SUtes  and  cities  to  help 
them  meet  their  ever-increasing  finan- 
cial commitments,  this  legislation  Is  more 
of  a  step  backward  than  a  progressive 
step  forward. 

Conaiderlng  the  maladiefi  which  plague 
our  cities,  we  must  work  for  the  strong- 
est possible  food  stamp  program  for  the 
1970s.  We  can  no  longer  tolerate  the 
widespread  existence  of  pockets  of  hun- 
ger and  malnutrition  wl^ch  exist  in  our 
land.  Our  best  hope  for  an  effective  pro- 
gram in  this  area  is  to  send  the  strongest 
possible  food  stamp  bill  to  the  conference 
committee.  This  would  be  the  Foley-Quie 
bill. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  colleagues. 
Congressman  Tom  Foley  and  Congress- 
man Al  Quix  for  their  sound  and  well- 
thought-out  proposal.  Their  bill  Is  the 
product  of  many  long  hours  of  research 
both  by  the  Congressmen  and  by  their 
respective  staffs. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  their  fine  proposal. 
I  urge  you  all  to  give  it  your  strongest 
support. 

aUBaTil'UTC  AMKKDMXNT  OrTWRSB  BT  KB.  ABaiTT 
rOK   THK   AMENOKKKT   ZM   THX   MATUES   OF   A 

suBsrrruTE  omaMo  bt  hb.  roixr 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Foley). 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Ur. 
Absxtt  for  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  BubsUtuCe  offered  by  Mr.  Poltt:  Page  1. 
Une  S,  strike  out  all  after  tbe  enacting  clause 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUovlng: 

That  section  2  of  tbe  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•'It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  tbe  policy  of 
Congress,  in  order  to  procnote  tbe  general 
welfare,  that  the  Nation's  abundance  of  food 
should  be  uiUlsed  cooperaUvely  by  the  States, 
the  Federal  Government,  local  governmental 
uniu.  and  other  agencies  to  safeguard  the 
health  and  well-being  of  tbe  Nations  popu- 
lation and  raise  levels  of  nutrition  among 
low-income  households.  The  Congress  hereby 
finds  that  the  limited  food  purchasing  power 
of  low-income  households  oontrlbutee  to 
hunger  and  malnuu-ltlon  amon^  meoibers 
of  such  households.  The  Congress  further 
Ondfi  that  increased  utilization  of  food  in 
establishing  and  malntsdnlng  adequate  na- 
tional levels  of  nutrition  wlU  promote  the 
distribution  in  a  beneficial  manner  of  our 
agricultural  abundances  and  wUl  strengthen 
our  agricultural  economy,  as  well  a&  result 
In  more  orderly  marketing  and  distribution 
of  food.  To  alleviate  suc^h  hunger  and  malnu- 
tritiou.  a  food  stamp  program  is  herein 
authorized  which  will  permit  low-income 
households  to  purchase  a  nutritionally  ade- 
quate diet  through  normal  channels  ot 
trade." 

Sec  3.  (a)  Add  Che  foUowlng  sentence  at 
the  end  of  subsection  3  (f )  of  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended:  "It  shall  also  mean 
a  political  5ub<ll vision  or  a  private  non-profit 
organization  that  meets  tbe  requirements  of 
secUon   10<h)    of   this  Act." 

(b)  SubsecUon  (J)  of  section  3  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "The  term  'State'  means 
the  fifty  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Quam.  Puerto  Rico,  and  tbe  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  SUtes.". 

(C)  Add  the  foUowlng  new  subsecUon 
at  tbe  end  of  secUon  3  of  tbe  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended: 

"(I)  The  term  'elderly  person*  shall 
mean  a  person  sixty  years  of  age  or  over 
who  is  not  a  resident  ot  an  Institution  or 
boarding  house,  and  who  Is  Uvlng  aione,  or 
with  spouse,  whether  or  not  he  has  cooking 
facilities  in  hla  home." 

<d)  Section  3  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  OS  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  The  term  "authorlEatlon  to  purchase 
card'  means  any  doctimenl  Issued  by  the 
State  agency  to  an  eligible  household  which 
shows  the  face  value  of  the  coujxjn  allot- 
ment the  household  Is  entitled  to  be  issued 
on  presentment  of  such  document  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  such  household  for 
such  allotment." 

Sec,  3.  Subsections  {a)  and  (b)  of  section 
4  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amend- 
ed, are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'■  { a )  The  Secretary  Is  authortued  to  formu- 
late and  administer  a  food  stamp  program 
under  which,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
agtticy,  eligible  households  within  the  SUte 
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Uull  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to 
obttUi  a  nutrltlonilly  »aequ»te  diet  tbroufb 
the  Issuance  to  them  ot  a  coupon  allotment 
which  shall  have  a  greater  monetary  value 
than  the  charge  to  be  paid  tor  such  allot- 
ment by  eligible  households.  The  coupons  so 
received  by  such  householda  shall  be  used 
only  to  purchase  food  from  retail  lood  stores 
which  have  been  approved  tor  participation 
m  the  food  stamp  program.  Coupons  Is- 
sued and  uaed  provided  In  thU  Act  abaU 
be  redeemable  at  lace  value  by  the  Secre- 
tary through  the  faclUtlea  ot  the  TWaaury 
of  the  United  states. 

•■(b)  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram Is  m  operation,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tribution of  federaUy  donated  foods  to  house- 
holds under  the  authority  of  any  other  law 
except  that  dlstrlbuUon  thereunder  may  be 
made;  (II  during  temporary  emergency  slt- 
uauons  when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
commercial  channels  of  food  dlstrlbuUon 
have  been  disrupted:  (J)  for  such  period  ot 
Ume  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary, 
to  effect  an  orderly  transition  In  an  area  In 
which  the  distribution  of  federally  donated 
loods  to  households  Is  being  replaced  by  a 
food  stamp  program;  or  (3 1  on  request  of  the 
State  agency:  Prorided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  not  approve  any  plan  established  under 
this  Act  which  permlU  any  household  to  O- 
multaneoualy  participate  In  both  the  food 
stamp  program  and  the  dlstrlbuUon  of  fed- 
erally donated  foods  under  this  clause  (3)." 

8«c.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Except  tor  the  temporary  participa- 
tion of  households  that  are  victims  of  a  dis- 
aster as  provided  In  subsection  (h)  of  this 
section,  parUdpatlon  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  limited  to  those  households 
whose  mcome  and  other  financial  resources 
are  determined  to  be  sutwtantlal  limiting 
factors  in  permitting  them  to  purchase  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet. 

"(b)   The  Secretary,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  ot  Health.  Bducauon.  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  estabUsh  uniform  national  stand- 
ards ot  ellglbiuty  for  participation  by  house- 
holds In  the  food  stamp  program  and  no  plan 
of  operation  submitted  by  a  State  agency 
shall  l>e   approved   unless  the  standards  of 
eligibility  meet  thoee  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary.   The    standards    established    by    the 
Secretary,  at  a  minimum,  shall  prescribe  the 
amounu  of  household  lucome  and  other  fl- 
naw«i«i  resources.  Including  both  liquid  and 
DonUquld  aseets,  to  be  used  as  criteria  ot  ell- 
glbUlty.  Any  household     which  Includes  a 
member    who    baa    reached    his    eighteenth 
birthday  and  who  la  claimed  as  a  dependent 
child  tor  Federal  income  tax  purposes  by  a 
Mxpayer  who  is  not  a  member  of  an  eligible 
bouaebold.  sliaU  be  Ineligible  to  participate 
%ji  uiy  food  stamp  program  established  pur- 
Boant  to  thla  Act  during  the  tax  period  such 
dependency  la  claimed  and  for  a  period  of 
one  year  after  expiration  of  such  tax  period. 
The  Secretary  may  also  establish  temporary 
emergency  standards  of  eUglblUty.  without 
regard    to    Income   and   other   financial   i«- 
•ourcea.  for  hotiseholds  that  are  victims  ot  a 
disaster  which  disrupted  commercial  chan- 
nels of  food  distribution  when  he  determlnee 
tbat  such  householda  are  in  need  ot  tem- 
porary food  assistance,  and  that  conunerdal 
channels   of   food   distribution    have   again 
become  available  to  meet  the  temporary  food 
needs  of  such  households :  Provided.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico, 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Isands,  establish  spe- 
cial standards  of  eligibility  and  coupon  al- 
lotment schedules  which  reflect  the  average 
per  capita  Income  and  cost  of  obtaining  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet  In  Puerto  Rloo 
and  the  respective  territories:  except  that  In 
DO  event  shall  the  standards  of  ellglblUtT  or 
coupon  allotment  schedules  so  used  exceed 
thoae  m  the  any  states. 


"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  Include  In  the  uni- 
form national  standards  of  eUglblllty  to  be 
prescribed  under  subsection  (b)  ot  this  sec- 
tion a  provlsloa  that  each  State  agency  shall 
provide  that  a  household  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble tor  assistance  under  this  Act  11  it  Includes 
an  able-bodied  adult  person  between  the  ages 
ot  eighteen  and  sixiy-flve  (except  mothers 
or  other  members  of  the  household  who  have 
the  responslbUlty  ot  care  of  dependent  chU- 
dren  or  If  Incapacltattd  adults  or  who  are 
bona  Ode  students  In  any  accredited  school 
or  ualning  program)  who  either  (a)  falls 
at  not  less  than  the  higher  of  State  or  Fed- 
eral employment  omce  or,  when  impractical, 
at  such  other  appropriate  SUte  or  Pederal 
office  designated  by  the  Secretary,  or  (b)  has 
refused  to  accept  employment  or  pubUc  worH 
at  not  less  than  the  higher  of  State  or  Ped- 
eral minimum  wage  or  the  wage  estabilahed 
by  a  valid  regulation  of  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  authorUed  by  existing 
law  to  establish  such  regulaUon.  Refusal  to 
work  at  a  struck  plant  or  site  for  the  dura- 
tion ot  a  strike  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a 
refusal  to  accept  employment," 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  household  shaU  be  IneUglble  tor 
the  food  stamp  program  II,  and  tor  as  long  as, 
any  member  ot  such  household  la  engaged  In 
a  strike  labor  dispute,  or  other  similar  ac- 
tion involving  a  voluntary  work  stoppage 
on  the  part  of  such  household  member :  Pro- 
vidri  That  such  InellglbUlty  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  any  household  that  was  ellglblle  for 
and  participating  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram immediately  prior  to  the  start  ol  such 
strike,  dispute,  or  other  similar  action  In 
which  any  member  ot  such  a  household  en- 
gages." 

Sic.  6.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
7  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1864,  as  amended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(a)  The  face  value  ot  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  state  agencies  shall  be  author- 
ized to  issue  to  any  households  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  In  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  the  cost  ot  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
ot  law,  households  shall  be  charged  tor  the 
coupon  allotment  Issued  to  them,  and  the 
amount  ot  such  charge  shaU  represent  a  rea- 
sonable Investment  on  the  part  of  the  h'ni£«- 
hold,  but  In  no  event— 

"(1)  less  than  SO  cenu  per  person  per 
month  for  a  household  of  five  or  leas  per- 
sons, or  93  per  household  per  month  tor  a 
household  ot  six  or  more  persons;  or 

"(3)  more  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
household's  income. 

The  Stata  agency  may  arrange  for  payment 
from  State  or  local  sources.  Including  sums 
made  available  by  charitable  and  similar  or- 
ganisations, of  such  portion  of  the  minimum 
charge  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure  the 
participation  of  all  households  certified  tor 
participation  at  the  minimum  charge;  Pro- 
vided.  That  the  Secretary  shall  provide  a  rea- 
sonable opporttjnlty  for  any  eligible  house- 
hold to  elect  to  be  Issued  a  coupon  allot- 
ment having  a  face  value  which  Is  leas  than 
the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allotment  au- 
thorised to  be  Issued  to  them  under  sub- 
section (ai  ot  this  section.  The  chsrge  to 
be  paid  by  eligible  households  electing  to 
exercise  the  option  set  forth  In  this  subsec- 
tion shsll  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amoimt  which  would 
have  been  charged  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  as  the  face  value  ot  the  coupon 
allotment  actually  Issued  to  them  bears  to 
the  face  value  ot  the  coui>on  allotment  that 
would  have  been  Issued  to  them  under  sub- 
seeUoo  (a)  ot  this  section." 

Sic,  S.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  ot  ssotlon  10  of 
the  Flood  Stamp  Act  of  1M4.  as  amsndid. 
Is  smended  to  read  as  follows : 


"The  State  sgency  of  each  SUte  desiring 
to  parUdpate  In  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  submit  tor  approval  a  plan  of  operation 
specifying  the  manner  In  which  such  pro- 
gram will  be  conducted  within   the  Slate, 
the  poliucal  subdivisions  within  the  State  In 
which  the  State  desires  to  conduct  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  effective  dates  ot  participation 
by  each  such  pollUcal  subdivision.  In  addi- 
tion, such  plan  ot  operaUon  shall  provide, 
among  such  other  provisions  as  may  by  regu- 
laUons  be  required,  the  following:    (II    the 
specific  standards  to  be  tised  In  determining 
the  eligibility  ot  applicant  households:    (2) 
that  the  State  agency  shall  undertake  the 
certification  ot  applicant  householda  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  procedures  and 
personnel  standards  used  by  them  In  the  cer- 
tification  ot   applicants   for   benefits  under 
the   federally   aided  public   assistance   pro- 
grams: (3)  safeguards  which  restrict  the  use 
or  disclosure  ot  IntormaUon  obtained  from 
applicant  households  to  person  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the  reg- 
ulations Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (4)  for 
the  submission  of   such  reports  and  other 
Information  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  re- 
quired; (51  that  the  State  agency  shall  under- 
take  effecUvs  sctlon.   Including  the  use  of 
services  provided  by  other  federally  funded 
agencies  and  organizations,  to  Inform  low- 
Income  householda  concerning  the  availabil- 
ity and  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  program 
and    Insure    the    participation    ot    eligible 
households:   and  («)   for  the  granUng  of  a 
fair    hearing   and   a   prompt   determination 
thereafter  to   any   hotisehold   aggrieved   by 
the  action  of  a  State  agency  under  any  pro- 
vision of  Its  plan  of  operation  as  It  affects 
the  participation  of  such  household  In  the 
food  stamp  program.  Upon  the  Joint  approval 
ot  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  the  State  plan  may 
provide  tor  withholding  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  a  hotwehold  tor  Its  coupon  allotment 
from  any  payment  made  by  the  State  agency 
to  such  household  under  a  federally  aided 
public    assistance    program.    It    such    with- 
holding Is  authorized  by  such  household.  In 
approving    the    participation    ot    the    sub- 
divl.'lons  requested  by  each  SUte  In  Its  plsn 
of  operation,  the  SecreUry  shall  provide  for 
an  equitable  and  orderly  expansion  among 
the  several  States  In  accordance  with  their 
relative  need   and  readiness   to   meet  tbelr 
requested  effective  dates  of  participation." 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  sulieectlon  to 
secUon  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended : 

"(h>  Subject  to  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretsry 
In  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  thla 
Act.  members  of  an  eligible  household  who 
are  sixty  years  of  age  or  over  or  an  elderly 
person  and  his  spouse  may  uae  coupons  Is- 
sued to  them  to  purchase  meals  prepared 
for  and  delivered  to  them  by  a  political  sub- 
division or  by  a  private  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion which:  (1)  la  not  receiving  federsUy 
donated  foods  from  the  United  states  De- 
partment ot  AgricuVture  tor  use  In  the 
preparaUon  of  such  meals;  (3)  la  operated 
In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act;  and  (3)  Is  recognised  ss  a  tax  ex- 
empt organliatlon  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service:  PTOVided,  That  household  members 
or  elderly  persona  to  whom  meals  are  de- 
livered are  housebound,  feeble,  physically 
handicapped,  or  otherwise  disabled,  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  unable  to  adequately 
prepare  all  of  their  meals.  Meals  served 
pursuant  to  thla  subsection  shall  be  deemed 
'food'  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

Sic,  T,  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
14  ot  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  ss 
amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notwlthsundlng  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  purchase.  Issuance  or  presentment 
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for  redemption  ot  coupons  to  such  person 
or  persons,  and  at  such  times  and  In  such 
manner,  as  hs  deeitis  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  or  to  Insure  enforcement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  Issued 
pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  uses,  transfers, 
acquires,  alters,  or  possesses  coupons  or  au- 
thorization to  purchase  cards  In  any  man- 
ner not  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the  regula- 
tions Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall.  If 
such  coupons  or  authorization  to  purchase 
cards  are  ot  the  value  ot  tlOO  or  more,  be 
guilty  ot  a  felony  and  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  •10,000 
or  Imprisoned  tor  not  more  than  five  years 
or  both,  or.  It  such  coupons  or  authorisation 
to  purchase  cards  are  of  a  value  of  less  than 
alOO,  shall  be  guilty  ot  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not. 
more  than  S5.0O0  or  Imprisoned  for  not  mora 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sic.  e.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  15  of  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay 
to  each  State  agency  an  amount  equal  to 
sa^  jwr  centum  of  the  sum  ot  ( 1 )  the  direct 
salary,  travel,  and  travel -related  cost  (in- 
cluding such  fringe  benefits  as  are  normally 
paid)  of  personnel.  Including  the  Immediate 
supervisors  of  such  personnel,  for  such  Ume 
as  they  are  employed  In  taking  the  action 
required  under  the  provisions  ot  subsection 
10(eM5t  ot  this  Act  end  in  making  oertlfl- 
oatlon  determinations  for  householda  other 
than  thoee  which  consist  solely  of  recipients 
ot  welfare  assistance;  (3)  the  direct  salary, 
travel,  and  travel-related  cosu  (Including 
such  fringe  benefits  as  are  normally  paid)  of 
personnel  for  such  time  as  they  are  employed 
as  hearing  officials  under  section  10(e)  of  the 
Act." 

Sxc,  9.  Section  16  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  IS  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  subsection: 

"(0)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  each  state  shall  be  reeponslbls  for 
flnanolng,  from  funds  available  to  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof.  10  per 
centum  of  the  value  ot  the  coupon  allotment 
Issued  to  eligible  households  which  Is  In  ex- 
cess ot  the  charges  paid  by  such  households 
for  such  allotments:  Provided,  That  such 
State  financing  shall  be  3^  per  centum  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1973;  &  per 
centum  for  the  fiscal  year  entUng  June  SO, 
1073;  7^  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1974;  10  per  centum  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976:  and  10  per 
centum  tor  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Each 
State  shall  transfer  such  sums  to.  and  they 
shall  be  made  a  part  of.  the  separate  account 
created  under  section  7(d)  of  this  Act.  Each 
State  shall  transfer  such  sums  to  such  ac- 
count within  one  calendar  month  following 
the  calendar  month  In  which  the  coupon  al- 
lotments are  Issued  to  eligible  households; 
Provided  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  effective  for  any  cou- 
pon allotments  Issued  prior  to  July  1,  1971 
(or  July  1.  1973.  In  the  cose  ot  a  State  where- 
in the  State  legislature  has  not  bsld  a  session 
after  enactment  of  this  secUon  and  prior 
to  July  1,  1971 ) ,  to  enable  each  State  to  take 
such  action  as  Is  necessary  imder  the  statutes 
of  the  States  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  this  subsection. " 

Sxc,  10,  Section  16(a)  of  the  Tooa  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  ss  amanded,  is  amended  to  read 
as  foUows; 

"To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
there  is  hereby  suthorlzed  to  be  approprt- 
ated  such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  appro- 
priate for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1971,  June  30.  1973.  and  June  30,  1973.  and 
not  In  excess  of  such  sum  as  may  hereafter 
be  autbortxed  by  Congress  for  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  year.  This  Act  shall  be  carried 
out  only  with  funds  approprtated  from  the 


general  fund  of  the  Treasury  for  that  specific 
purpose  and  In  no  event  shall  it  be  carried 
out  with  funds  derived  from  permanent  ap- 
propriations." 

Sic.  11.  State  plans  of  operation  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  under  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  amendments 
thereto  by  this  Act  shsll  continue  in  effect 
until  such  plane  are  changed  to  accord  with 
such  amendments;  Provided,  That  no  such 
previously  approved  plan  shall  remain  un- 
changed for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  enactment  of  such 
amendments. 

Mr.  ABBITT  (during  the  reading) ,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  substitute  amendment  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  In  the 
Recohu. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  Intend  to  explain  this 
substitute? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  hope  to  have  that  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  my  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  H.R.  18S82. 

M;  substitute  Is  simple.  It  is  the  lan- 
gtiage  of  the  committee  bill  with  three 
changes. 

First.  It  Includes  a  modified  form  of 
the  "striker  amendment"  originally 
passed  by  the  House  in  1968  but  later 
deleted  from  the  conference  report  on 
the  food  stamp  bill.  It  would  ban  f<x>d 
stamp  aid  to  strikers  and  it  is  patterned 
after  the  amendment  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GoooLiNG)  prior  to  the  debate  on  this 
bUl. 

Second.  It  updates  the  State-sharing 
amendment  Included  In  the  committee 
bill  by  postponing  the  effective  dates  1 
year.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  give 
State  legislatures  adequate  time  to  com- 
ply with  this  provision. 

Third.  It  deletes  from  the  bill  certain 
"backdoor  spending"  language  which 
permits  unspent  appropriations  to  be 
made  available  from  1  year  to  the  next. 
This  language  in  the  committee  bill  Is 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  and  was 
specifically  protected  by  a  waiver  In  the 
rule  on  H.R.  18582. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
explain  in  a  little  more  detail  just  why 
I  have  offered  this  substitute  and  what 
It  would  do. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  substitute 
contains  nearly  all  of  the  committee  bill 
which  was  carefully  worked  out  by  the 
committee.  It  was  approved  by  a  3S  to  2 
vote  and  It  has  strong  bipartisan  support 
In  the  House. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  details  at  this 
point,  but  I  do  want  to  have  It  under- 
stood that  I  support  the  committee  bill 
and  its  attempt  to  bring  food  stamp  as- 
sistance to  thoae  who  are  truly  in  need. 


I  have  taken  this  parliamentary  op- 
portunity to  present  the  committee  bill 
in  order  to  allow  the  House  to  work  Its 
will  on  this  legislation  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. It  seems  to  me  that  when  one  of  the 
great  committees  of  the  House  spends 
months  and  months  working  and  per- 
fecting a  bill  and  then  approving  it  with 
only  two  dissenting  votes,  it  should  be 
given  a  priority  for  serious  consideration 
by  the  House. 

The  three  changes  I  have  included  are 
designed  to  meet  legitimate  objections 
that  exist  either  to  the  program  or  to  the 
bill  Itself,  due  to  the  passage  of  time  since 
it  was  approved  by  Che  committee. 

FOOD    STAMPS    AMD    SlltlKIXS 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  in  19M. 
when  this  program  started,  I  for  one  had 
no  idea  that  food  stamps  would  be  used 
to  subsidize  strikers.  I  was  shocked  when 
the  Agriculture  Department  In  1985  made 
a  determination  that  strikers  could  get 
food  stamp  aid.  I  supported  the  commit- 
tee effort  in  1968  to  reverse  this  policy, 
and  I  supported  the  House  position  In 
passing  a  ban  on  food  stamps  to  strikers. 

The  food  stamp  program  was  origi- 
nally designed  to  provide  an  additional 
means  of  raising  the  nutritional  level  for 
the  less  fortunate — those  who  are  blind, 
sick,  disabled,  those  on  welfare  with 
minor  children,  the  old,  the  Infirm,  and 
the  unemployed. 

We  thought  we  were  extending  the 
benefits  of  this  program  to  those  who. 
through  no  fault  or  action  of  their  own, 
were  not  able  to  obtain  an  adequate  diet. 
We  had  no  idea  that  this  program  would 
be  extended  to  those  who,  by  their  own 
choi<»  or  the  choice  of  their  own  group, 
decided  to  be  out  of  work. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
oppose  or  question  the  right  to  strike. 
That  is  a  protected  legal  right  available 
to  all  workers  in  this  country. 

I  do,  however,  question  the  wisdom  of 
the  Pederal  Oovemment  subsidizing  the 
members  of  a  labor  union  which  decides 
to  go  out  on  strike. 

The  aid  provided  by  this  program  to 
strikers  is  a  very  significant  factor  In 
unions  being  able  to  enforce  unrealistic 
wage  demands  upon  employers.  Between 
welfare  benefits  and  food  stamps,  strik- 
ers can  stay  out  of  work  «1th  relatively 
little  discomfort  for  weeks  and  weeks. 
Business  eventually  must  give  In.  Let  us 
take  the  recent  Oeneral  Motors  strike, 
for  example. 

I  do  not  know  how  large  the  union 
strike  fund  was.  but  I  do  know  the  VS. 
Government  subsidized  that  strike  to  the 
tune  of  some  $12  million.  Tlie  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  least  has  In- 
formed the  committee  that — 

It  Is  estimated,  however,  that  the  value 
ot  bonus  cot^»na  Iscued  to  OM  strikers  (and 
their  famuies  and  others  who  became  un- 
employed because  of  the  OM  strllce)  could 
have  been  as  high  as  su  to  seven  million 
doUars  In  each  of  October  and  November. 

The  Department  went  on  to  say  that — 
It  is  not  possible  to  determine  tbe  extent 
to  which  October  costs  may  have  been  In- 
creased by  general  increases  In  unemploy- 
ment rotes,  l.e..  those  not  aoeociated  with 
the  OM  strike.  Therefore,  the  two-month 
cost  of  between  llS-tU  million  Is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  outside  astlxnate. 
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It  seems  to  me.  therefore,  that  we 
should  draw  the  Une  on  this  kind  of  a 
prttcUce.  We  should  decide  here  and  now 
whether  food  stamps  should  go  to  strik- 
ers- My  substitute  would  stop  this  unwise 
practice.  _„, 

Mr.   CONTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  ABBirr.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CX)NYH*S.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Did  I  understand  him  to  say 
that  food  stamps  for  strike.-s  and  their 
families  are  going  Co  be  excluded  spe- 
cifically by  his  amendment? 
Mr   ABBITT.  That  Is  right. 
Mr  CONYERS  Does  that  include  the 
children  of  strikers— wUl  they  be  pre- 
cluded from  the  beneflu  of  this  welfare 
program? 

Mr.  ABBrrr.  it  includes  the  families 
of  strikers. 

Mr.  COnTEBS.  Would  the  gentleman 
kindly  explain  what  rationale  he  em- 
ploys to  preclude  children  from  getting 
enough  food  to  eat  Just  because  one  of 
Iheir  parents  might  be  on  a  strike? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  asked  that  question. 

Let  me  Just  read  to  the  gentleman 
what  the  amendment  does  say. 

Mr.  CX)NYERS.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  the  gentleman  can  offer  to  the  Mem- 
bers a  raUonale  as  to  why  we  should  de- 
prive children  whose  parents  might  be 
on  strike  the  benefits  of  food  stamp  leg- 
islation. 

Mr  ABBITT.  The  genUeman  would 
like  to  know  why  and  I  would  like  to 
explain  why  to  him. 
I  understand  how  the  gentleman  feels. 
This  has  a  proviso  in  it  which  provides 
that  such  ineligibility  shall  not  apply  to 
any  household  that  was  eligible  for  par- 
Ucipation  In  the  food  stamp  program  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  starting  of  such 
strike  dispute,  or  other  similar  actions 
in  which  any  member  of  such  household 
is  involved. 

That  is  simple  and  clear — If  they  are 
eligible  to  get  food  stamps  before  the 
strike,  then  they  can  get  It  during  the 
strike. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman frtan  Virginia  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Aaarrr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  would  think  that  in 
a  family.  II  food  stamps  were  provided 
for  the  children,  the  father  would  not 
eat?  Does  be  think  the  father  of  that 
family  would  not  eat  any  food  purchased 
by  food  stamps? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  would  like  to  conclude 
my  statement.  I  suggest  tliat  the  gentle- 
man might  take  his  own  time  and  put 
his  philosophy  before  the  House,  and  I 
will  try  to  get  mine  before  the  House. 

VTAIX   BHAKXMC 

In  regard  to  the  State-sharing  amend- 
ment. I  would  point  out  that  under  any 
substitute  State  sharing  would  generally 
begin  in  fiscal  1972 — that  is,  on  July  1, 


1971.  The  exception  to  this  rule  would  be 
for  States  which  do  not  hold  a  session 
of  their  legislature  prior  to  July  1  of  next 
year.  In  those  States  the  deadline  would 
be  July  1.  1972. 

Thus,  imder  my  substitute,  as  under  the 
committee  bill.  States  would  begin  pay- 
ing 2  !■.  percent  of  the  cost  of  food  stamps 
in  fiscal  year  1972.  They  would  i>ay  an 
additional  2<.a  percent  each  year  until 
fiscal  year  1975  when  the  State  share 
would  be  10  percent  from  then  on. 

I  know  we  will  hear  a  lot  of  talk  that 
the  States  are  broke  and  cannot  afford 
to  put  up  a  dime  to  get  a  Federal  dollar. 
But  has  anjone  looked  in  the  Federal 
Treasury  lately?  It  is  not  exactly  running 
over  with  black  ink.  After  all.  the  States 
have  almost  as  many  sources  of  revenue 
as  does  the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
time  for  them  to  take  some  responsibility 
for  this  program  before  it  gets  completely 
out  of  hand — and  the  way  to  establish 
that  responsibility  is  tlirough  the  States 
purse  strings. 

TECHMICAX.   AUEHOMCNT 

The  third  change  in  my  substitute  is 
basically  technical  in  nature.  The  com- 
mittee bill  was  protected  by  a  waiver  of 
points  of  order  in  the  rule.  My  substitute 
was  not.  Therefore  I  have  removed  the 
objectionable  'backdoor  spending"  lan- 
guage in  my  substitute. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  my  substitute.  It  In- 
cludes the  sound — and  I  might  add  gen- 
erous— provisions  of  the  committee  bill 
while  stopping  food  stamp  aid  to  strik- 
ers and  givmg  the  several  States  an  ade- 
quate time  to  prepare  for  assuming  a 
small  p<Lrt  of  the  responsibility  for  this 
gigantic  program. 
AUXKDMaKT   omaco    ST    ua.    kailsback   to 

THB     gUBSIML  It      AMENOMIWT      OrTCSXD      BT 

MK.    ABanr   fob   tkx   amkndmknt   m   TTt« 

NATUBX     OF     A     SUBSlilUlt     OFFTBIJJ     BY     MB. 
FOLXr 

Mr.  RAIL8BACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ratlsback  to 
the  BUbstltuCa  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
AaacTT  for  tbe  amendment  In  tbe  nature  of 
a  BUbetitute  offered  by  Mr.  Poi.rt;  On  page 
13.  strike  out  Une  IB  aiul  all  that  follows 
down  through  and  Including  line  18  of  page 
14. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  secttona  ac- 
cordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  IWILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  House,  this  amendment 
is  intended  to  strike  section  9  from  the 
bill.  Section  9  is  a  surprise  attack  upon 
the  treasuries  of  the  various  States  and 
It  is  not  made  acceptable  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  the  attack  comes  in  stages. 

In  1968.  President  Nixon  went  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  with  a  plat- 
form that  emphasized  the  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  assist  the  States. 
He  called  for  a  new  federalism.  To  meet 
that  commitment  he  sutimitted  to  this 
Congress  a  revenue  siiarlng  biU.  He  rec- 
ognized, as  we  must,  that  the  tax  burden 
of  tbe  Federal  CJoveniment  is  a  major 
cause  of  State,  county,  and  city  economic 


straits.  The  leftovers  are  simply  not 
enough  to  sustain  adequate  life,  nor  do 
they  provide  a  base  for  State  and  local 
governments  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the 
1970s. 

Now  we  are  presented  with  a  bill.  HJl. 
18582.  which  calls  for  the  States  to  as- 
sist the  Federal  Government  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  food  stamp  program  by 
"buying-in"  at  the  rate  of  2.5  percent 
this  year  and  an  automaticall>  escalating 
rate  of  up  to  10  percent  in  subsequent 
years.  This  provision  is  directly  contra- 
dictorj-  to  the  concept  of  Federal  relief 
for  the  States. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
projects  that  by  1973  ttiis  will  cost  the 
State  of  California  approximately  $28 
million.  Based  upon  USDA  figures  for 
June  of  1970.  the  10-percent  'buy-in" 
would  cost  my  State  of  Illinois  approxi- 
mately t9  million.  When  we  consider  that 
since  June,  the  food  stamp  program  has 
increased  by  a  third,  it  would  then  be 
estimated  that  the  cost  to  Illinois  would 
be  about  $12  million. 

Smaller  States  are  also  substantially 
affected  Louisiana  runs  a  larger  program 
than  Illinois.  In  fact.  25  percent  of  the 
program  moneys  are  spent  In  the  South. 
Based  upon  actual  expenditure  levels  for 
June  1970,  the  10-percent  buy-in  feature 
would  cost  Louisiana  $9.3  million.  It 
would  cost  Mississippi  $7.6  million.  South 
Carolina  $6  million.  North  Carolina  $4 
milUon.  Alabama  $3.9  million,  and  Geor- 
gia $3.3  million. 

Furthermore,  since  the  program  la  run 
by  county  governments  in  some  States, 
the  burden  would  fall  on  many  counties 
as  well  as  States.  The  full  effect  of  this 
provision  cannot  be  overemphasized.  In 
many  States,  the  buy-in  provision  would 
Jeopardize  the  continuation  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  This  would  be  true  In 
the  States  with  the  most  severe  flnanrtal 
problems.  For  example.  Portland.  Greg.,  is 
apparently  contending  with  a  large  un- 
employment rate  and  a  recent  article  In 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  states  that  Port- 
land has  the  largest  food  stamp  program 
of  any  city  of  its  size.  If  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon had  to  drop  the  food  stamp  program 
it  would  have  a  very  serious  effect  upon 
Portland. 

An  alternative  to  dropping  the  program 
entirely,  would  be  for  the  States  to  shift 
to  the  agricultural  commodity  program. 
This  alternative  Is  not  very  desirable  In 
my  opinion,  either  in  human  terms  or 
in  the  effect  of  the  commodity  program 
on  the  economy  of  a  depressed  area.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Federal  Government  has 
been  encouraging  States  to  shift  from 
the  commodity  program  to  food  stamps. 
Another  serious  weakness  in  the  buy- 
In  pro\1sion  is  that  it  creates  a  credibility 
gap  for  all  grant-in-aid  programs.  The 
grant-in-aid  concept  is  presently  well  ac- 
cepted. It  encourages  States  to  undertake 
programs  by  providing  part  of  the  cost. 
A  State  can  decide  whether  or  not  to 
participate  and  can  budget  accordingly. 
The  buy-In  provision  of  HJl.  1SS82,  how- 
ever, subverts  the  grant-in-aid  concept 
by  suggesting  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  create  a  large  program  on  its 
own  and  then  force  the  States  to  pay  part 
of  the  cost  on  penalty  of  losing  the  en- 
tire program.  This  Is  an  unpleasant  way 
to  expand  Federal  programs.  The  Stat^ 
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would  be  hesitant  to  enter  Into  grant- 
in-aid  programs  for  fear  that  once  the 
program  Is  established  they  will  t>e  left 
holding  the  bag  for  an  expense  they  had 
not  counted  upon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  see  a  re- 
turn to  the  revenue  sharing  concept.  I  do 
not  feel  I  can  responsibly  force  my  State 
to  ante-up  $12  million  to  stay  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  No  member  should  be 
anxious  to  commit  tils  State  or  county  to 
such  a  participation  fee.  My  amendment 
would  eliminate  this  precedent  setting 
and  dangerous  addition  to  the  food  stamp 
legislation.  lask  that  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  strlkmg  .section  9  from  the  bill  by 
supportirig^y  amendment. 

Mr.  M'ONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  the  gentleman  is 
opposed  to  the  other  Pfderal-State  pro- 
grams such  as  the  highway  programs,  the 
welfare  programs,  the  urban  renewal 
programs,  where  we  do  have  State  shar- 
ing? This  is  a  compromise  of  what  the 
genUeman  from  Mhinesota  iMr.  Qrnx). 
offered  in  the  food  stamp  program  several 
years  ago.  that  the  States  would  partici- 
pate 50  percent.  We  have  submitted  10 
percent.  We  think  It  is  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Let  me  reqxind  to 
the  gentleman  by  saying  If  I  had  my 
choice.  1  would  favor  the  restructuring 
of  our  so-called  Federal  assistance  pro- 
grams to  go  to  a  broad  general  revenue- 
sharing  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  nunols  has  expired. 

lOn  request  of  Mr.  Tugox  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Raii,sback  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RATT  ABACK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  most 
States — and  certainly  California — have 
a  sales  tax  system.  I  assume  the  gentle- 
man might  have  guessed  I  am  in  support 
of  the  gentleman's  opposition  to  the 
State  sharing.  I  am  not.  Sales  taxes  are 
levied,  are  collected  on  the  sales  of  food 
bought  with  food  stamps.  I  think  It  per- 
fectly proper  as  a  cost-sharing  device.  I 
believe  the  bill  is  quite  correct  in  Its  con- 
cept and  in  its  provisions  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I 
may  Just  finish  this  one  point,  I  want  to 
mention  I  have  a  letter  from  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Governors,  who  had 
this  under  consideration.  They  are 
strongly  opposed  to  this  particular  part, 
as  we  can  Imagine,  because  of  the  drain 
on  the  State  treasuries. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  t£e 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAH^BACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 


tleman certainly  would  expect  the  Con- 
ference of  Governors  to  be  against  pay- 
ing any  part  of  the  tab  for  this  program, 
would  he? 

Mr.  RAtL£BACK  That  is  why  I  said. 
"As  we  can  Imagine."  They  have  eveiy 
reason  to  be  against  it. 

ItT.  COLLIER.  Also,  let  me  point  out 
that  fiscal  condition  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  worse  than  that  of  the  States 
if  we  are  to  make  a  logical  judgment  on 
what  each  can  afford. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentle- 
man from  California  iMr.  Clauseh). 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Governor  Reagan,  of  California, 
has  asked  me  to  relate  his  concern  and 
feelings  regarding  the  Bouse  version  of 
Senate-passed  food  stamp  amendmoits. 
House  bill  H.R.  18582,  which  is  being  con- 
sidered today.  The  final  version  will  affect 
each  of  your  districts  somewhat  differ- 
ently. However,  the  requirement  that 
States  buy-in  on  an  escalated  scale  from 
2 '  j  percent  of  the  food  stamp  value  the 
first  year,  up  to  10  percent  in  fiscal  year 
1974  and  thereafter,  has  heavy  financial 
Impact  for  all  Califomians. 

Our  preliminary  estimates  indicate 
that  this  provision  will  cost  California 
taxpayers  at  least  $3.5  million  the  first 
year,  $9  million  tbe  second  year.  $15.8 
million  the  thlrtl  year.  $25.6  million  the 
fourth  year,  and  $28.8  million  the  fifth 
year. 

Regardless  of  your  opinion  of  other 
aspects  of  this  bill,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  such  huge  sums  are  beyond 
the  capacity  of  California  taxpayers  to 
l>ay. 

Therefore.  I  urge  you  to  initiate  or 
support  whatever  amendment  action  is 
necessary  to  remove  this  portion  of  the 
bill,  identified  on  page  26  of  House  Re- 
port No.  91-1402  as  subsection  15'c>. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Railsback 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Railsback  amend- 
ment relates  to  the  State  sharing  and 
participation. 

This  is  a  compromise  proposal,  as  I 
mentioned  before.  The  amendment  was 
offered  several  years  ago.  It  would  have 
required  the  States  to  participate  50 
percent.  What  we  have  added  to  the  bill 
would  only  require  the  States  to  partici- 
pate 10  percent.  2^4  percent  per  year 
starting  after  July.  1972. 

What  has  been  said  here  is  true.  Some 
of  the  States,  which  have  sales  taxes, 
have  actually  made  a  profit  on  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  States  which  have 
food  sales  taxes.  I  believe  It  is  4Vi  per- 
cent. Tbe  State  of  Illinois  coUects  sales 
taxes  on  tbe  food  stamps. 

Actually  many  States  have  been  mak- 
ing a  profit  from  tbe  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  further  con- 
sider Uiat  this  has  been  a  reasonable  re- 
quest. All  of  our  programs  average  out  at 
about  50  percent  State  pturticlpation.  I 
speak  of  the  welfare  programs,  urban 
renewal,    sewerage    and    gutter    funds. 


loans  to  cities  and  counties  They  aver- 
age out  at  about  50  percent.  We  also  have 
a  State-sharing  In  the  highway  program. 

I  might  mention  there  was  quite  a  bit 
of  discussion  on  this  amendment  in  the 
committee.  I  offered  the  amendment.  My 
State  will  be  affected.  My  State  wUl  have 
to  pay  about  as  much  as  any  other  State. 
We  participate  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

The  program  is  going  pretty  well  In 
Mississippi. 

Naturally  tbe  Governors  would  be  op- 
pose;' to  this  provision  relating  the  food 
stamp  program.  They  do  not  want  to  eat 
into  their  budgets;  they  would  prefer  to 
liave  the  Federal  Government  partici- 
pate and  pay  for  it.  But  the  Governors 
have  been  meeting  all  over  this  country 
and  out  of  the  country.  They  have  met  in 
Puerto  Rico.  They  have  met  in  Miami. 
They  have  a  lot  of  conferences.  This  is 
really  the  first  time  I  have  beard  that  as 
a  group  the  Governors  are  opposed  to 
this  State  sharing.  I  know  individual 
Governors  are.  but  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised when  the  gentleman  said  be  bad  a 
letter  from  the  National  Governors  Con- 
ference, t>ecau.<ie  we  have  l)een  alert  to 
see  if  the  Governors  would  take  any  ac- 
tion in  conference.  So  far  as  I  know  they 
have  not. 

Mr.  RAH^BACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  RAHfBACK.  I  thank  tbe  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

What  happens  U  there  is  a  State  gov- 
ernment which  is  about  broke? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  We  have  a  Fed- 
eral Government  which  is  about  broke. 

Mr.  RAHSBACK.  That  is  very  tnie. 
and  I  believe  that  point  could  be  raised 
about  tbe  entire  program.  I  am  talking 
about  a  State.  Say  that  tbe  gentleman's 
own  State  was  financially  strapped  and 
did  not  have  funds,  and  yet  had  im- 
poverished people  who  need  to  partici- 
pate In  the  program.  How  would  they 
be  able  to  participate  if  the  State  did 
not  participate? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  States  will 
not  back  out  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
It  has  meant  too  much  to  the  people 
and  it  tias  meant  too  much  to  the  small 
and  large  stores  for  them  to  do  thaL 
In  the  stores  where  they  have  bad  the 
food  stamp  program  they  have  Increased 
their  business  in  some  cases  by  35  per- 
cent, as  a  result  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. It  is  doing  well.  They  will  not  do 
away  with  the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  doubt 
that  there  is  a  State  in  the  Union  which 
is  In  as  bad  a  financial  condition  as  the 
Federal  Government.  We  owe  $400  bil- 
lion. We  mentioned  tbe  fact  that  in 
the  appropriation  biU  for  1971,  Just  for 
the  Interest  on  tbe  national  debt.  It  is 
$30.8  billion,  which  runs  at  the  rate  of 
$400  minion  a  week. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  thank  Che 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  IiTrERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield?  .  ^  ,j  .     ^w- 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr  MYERS.  The  gentleman  from 
Illinois  expressed  concern  with  the  fact 
that  the  States  would  have  to  P»y  » 
part  of  the  expanded  program.  I  be- 
lieve he  has  Ignored  the  fact  that  this 
open-ended  program  will  as.sume  feed- 
ing a  greater  proportion  of  weUare 
recipients  In  each  State.  A  much  greater 
number  of  people  would  have  to  be  paid 
for  under  this  new  program.  The  SUtes 
are  going  to  be  relieved  under  this  pro- 
gram, because  it  will  be  assisting  in 
feeding  more  and  more  people. 

The  administrator,  the  man  who  stands 
there  at  home  and  hands  out  the  food 
stamps,  is  a  SUte  ofBcial.  I  believe  those 
people  wUl  be  much  more  alert  and 
much  more  careful  of  the  use  of  that 
money,  how  It  la  spent,  if  they  are  pay- 
ing a  part  of  It.  That  is  the  reason  why 
it  Is  In  there. 

Mr  MONTCJOMERY.  1  am  glad  the 
gentleman  brings  that  point  forwBid. 
In  the  field  InvesUgation  report  which 
each  Member  received,  on  the  InvesU- 
gation oJ  the  food  stamps,  it  Is  pointed 
out  that  SUtes  needed  to  supervise  this 
program  more.  .   .v.  ^ 

(By  unanimous  consent,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ABBrrr.  Mr.  MohtcOMIKY 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yield  to  the 

genUeman   from   Virginia. 

Mr  ABBTTT.  As  the  gentleman  pointed 
out  this  committee  bill  we  have  before 
us  and  the  subsUtute  simply  require  a 
sUrt  of  2H  percent  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  and  5  percent  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  In  1973  and  only  7^4  percent  to 
fiscal  year  1974.  It  never  gets  beyond  10 
percent.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  The  gentleman 
is  correct 

Mr.  ABBITT.  That  U  all  In  the  com- 
mittee bill.  .    ^.  ^  . 

Mr  MONTGOMERY.  And  I  think  In 
the  gentleman's  substitute  there  Is  a 
provision  that  would  give  the  State 
legislatures  almost  a  year  and  a  half 
to  enact  these  provisions,  starting  with 
the  2' 2  percent  In  fiscal  year  1972.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  That  Is  exactly  right. 
:  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  to  the 
substitute  to  the  substitute  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  which  has  just  been  oBered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Railsback)  really  only  does  one  thing. 
It  takes  out  the  so-called  Montgomery 
amendment.  That  is  one  of  the  features, 
of  course,  of  the  substitute  bill  Itself.  The 
substitute  bill  has  that  effect,  the  same 
effect  as  the  Railsback  amendment,  but 
it  does  many  other  things  as  well  The 
remaining  Abbitt  substitute  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  Virginia  would  bar 
all  food  stamp  eligibility  by  strikers  and 
their  families.  The  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture is  not  generally  reputed  in  this 
House  to  be  a  wildly  liberal  or  left-lean- 


ing committee.  It  Is  by  general  consensus 
considered  perhaps  the  most  conserva- 
tive committee  in  the  Congress.  The  spe- 
cific amendment  to  bar  strikers  was 
offered  and  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  was  later  removed 
from  the  committee  bUl.  It  is  now  neither 


in  the  committee  bill  nor  in  the  substi- 
tute. The  reason  It  U  not  In  either  bill  is 


that  both  the  conunittee  bill  and  the 
substitute  contain  work  requirements. 
For  the  fli-st  time  eliglbUity  lor  this  pro- 
gram depends  upon  able-bodied  adults 
registering  and  accepting  employment— 
not  just  training  but  employment.  The 
bill  comprehends  that  strikers  as  weU  as 
others  would  be  required  to  register  and 
accept  employment  with  a  single  limita- 
tion namely,  that  no  striking  member 
could  be  required  to  accept  employment 
at  a  struck  plant  or  site. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  that  require- 
ment of  registering  and  accepting  work 
is  in  both  the  blU  and  the  substitute,  it 
seemed  to  the  committee  unnecessary 
and  undesirable.  I  think  it  is  also  unjust. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  strikes 
occur  Strikes  are  still  legal  instrumen- 
talities for  the  settling  of  economic  dis- 
putes in  this  country.  Many  striking  fam- 
Ules  are  headed  by  members  of  the  family 
who  voted  against  the  strike  in  the  strike 
vote  required  by  the  Landrum-Griffin 
Act.  Many  locals  have  voted  against 
strikes  to  find  themselves  on  strike  de- 
spite their  posiUon.  These  families  would 
be  caught  in  the  antlstrlke  provision  as 
well  as  any  family  of  a  member  who 
voted  for  the  strike. 

I  think  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question.  Whose  fault  is  the  strike?  It  is 
true  It  might  be  the  union's  fault.  It 
may  be  making  unjustified  and  excessive 
demands.  But  is  it  not  Just  as  possible 
that  the  faUure  and  the  breakdo»-n  of 
coUectlve  bargaining  occurred  on  the 
other  side? 

Arguments  are  made  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  should  be  neutral  In  strikes. 
Well.  I  say  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
complete  neutrality,  would  It  not  be  ap- 
propriate that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  forbidden  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  any  company  involved  in  a 
labor  dispute  and  prohibited  from  mak- 
ing payments  not  strictly  required  by 
law.  because  that  company  is  engaged  In 
a  labor  dispute,  and  barred  from  claim- 
ing tax  deductions  for  strike  losses  In- 
volved in  labor  disputes? 

Earlier.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodlino) 
said  that  the  companies  do  not  get  any 
strike  benefits.  Struck  companies  always 
write  all  strike  losses  and  expenses  off 
their  taxes.  We  should  eliminate  that 
if  strikers  are  to  be  denied  food  stamps. 
So.  I  urge  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee to  oppose  the  Abbitt  amendment. 
The  Abbitt  amendment  is  an  unfair,  im- 
lustifled  selecting  out  of  American  work- 
ing families  for  special  discrimination. 
This  bill,  the  committee  substitute,  and 
the  committee  bill,  both  require  the  work 
requirement  to  be  met  by  strikers  as  well 
88  any  other  person. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  the  Abbitt  substitute.  It  should 


be  voted  down  and  the  adoption  of  the 
subsUtute  which  has  been  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Qdie) 
and  this  will  accomplish  the  purposes 
which  we  are  seeking  to  cover  in  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr  Cliairman.  before  expressing  my 
sentiments  in  behalf  of  the  Quie-Foley 
substitute  before  us.  I  would  Uke  to  con- 
gratulate those  Members  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  have  given  the  measure 
Its  bipartisan  support.  Of  their  number, 
I  want  especially  to  commend  Mr.  Folxy, 
Mr.  Qtrm.  Mr.  Andersom  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Stiiokr  of 
Wisconsin.  Mr.  Biester.  Mr.  O'Neill  of 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Smtth  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
RoBiBOK.  and  Mr.  Fbaseb  for  their  Joint 
introduction  of  Uie  Family  Nutrition  Act. 
These  men  have  been  convinced,  as  I 
would  hope  most  of  us  have,  that  the 
basic  premise  of  a  national  welfare  sys- 
tem is  one  of  simple  humanity— that 
every  person  is  enUtled  to  survival  and 
to  an  income  adequate  for  purchasing 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  himself 
and  his  family.  Adequate  welfare  bene- 
flu  offer  a  way  of  guaranteeing  these 
rights  to  all  Americans.  Indeed,  the  in- 
tent of  promoting  the  general  welfare 
was  the  rationale  behind  the  creation 
of  our  ConstltuUon. 

Yet.  as  meager  as  the  allotments  are. 
the  welfare  system  in  the  United  States 
today  is  under  an  escalating  attack,  for 
as  rising  costs  and  taxes  entrap  us  in 
an  inflaUonary  spiral,  we  naturally  look 
about  us  for  scapegoats.  And  I  must 
admit  that  at  first  glance  the  welfare 
system  appears  to  be  an  obvious  one. 
We  are  told  that  welfare  Is  the  major 
sieve  for  our  tax  dollars,  when  in  fact 
all  public  assistance  programs  operate 
on  only  \J»  percent  of  all  Federal  taxes — 
$4.2  billion  out  of  $201  billion.  And  wel- 
fare is  Just  one  of  many  Government 
subsidies.  Last  year  415  farm  owners  re- 
ceived subsidies  of  over  $100,000  each 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  are  not  small,  poor  farmers:  they 
Include  corporaUons.  banks,  and  large 
landholders.  Standard  Oil  of  California 
received  $127,995.  A  notable  Member  of 
the  U-S.  Senate  coUected  $146,792.  The 
10  largest  Defense  Department  contrac- 
tors collectively  seciired  $10.7  billion  In 
1969.  Lockheed  led  that  list  with  $2.04 
billion,  while  the  company's  total  sales 
for  that  year  were  only  $2.09  billion. 

In  addition  we  are  told  that  many  of 
the  poor  abuse  the  system  by  purchasing 
luxury  items  with  their  checks.  In  real- 
ity, the  average  welfare  grant  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  Is  $2,460  a  year,  $3,000  less 
than  the  Federal  Government's  surveys 
show  a  family  of  four  needs  In  order  to 
live  at  a  minimum  standard  of  health 
and  comfort.  Welfare  simply  does  not 
allow  enough  money  for  adequate  food, 
rent,  clothing,  and  other  necessities.  It 
certainly  does  not  make  any  allowances 
for  transportation,  reading,  and  rccrea- 
Uon.  The  welfare  family  subsists  In  sub- 
standard housing;  Its  children  attend  In- 
ferior schools :  they  often  eat  unhealthy 
unnourishing  food — all  at  the  cost  of  56 
cents  per  person  per  day. 
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The  welfare  system  is  surely  in  desper- 
ate need  of  change — but  it  must  be  a 
change  generated  by  Information  and 
understanding,  not  by  Ignorance  and 
myths.  Before  we  can  hope  effectively  to 
devise  farsighted,  responsive  leglslaUon, 
we  must  dispel  from  our  minds,  or  rather 
our  emotions,  the  damaging  stereotypes 
and  misconceptions  that  have  hindered 
solutions  to  the  Ills  of  poverty,  while  fur- 
ther adding  to  the  demoralization  and 
even  cynicism  of  the  poor.  Having  con- 
fronted some  of  the  mLstruths  concern- 
ing the  general  impressions  of  welfare 
and  Its  recipients.  let  us  undertake  an 
enlightened  examinaUon  of  the  Issue  at 
hand — a  eriUcal  and  responsible  rewrit- 
ing of  the  food  stamp  laws.  And  let  us 
do  so  with  the  valuable  understanding 
that  for  an  overwhelming  number  of  the 
NaUon's  poor,  welfare  Is  the  final  resort. 

THZ  NEED  rOR  A  NEW  LAW 

But  if  the  acceptance  of  welfare  is  the 
last  step  of  the  poor  toward  warding  off 
starvaUon,  this  meeting  today  is  far  from 
Congress'  first  step  at  devising  cures  for 
hunger  in  America.  Was  it  not  only  6 
years  ago  that  this  body  met  for  the 
same  purpose  of  dealing  meaningfully 
and  lasttogly  with  the  lack  of  adequate 
levels  of  nutrition  for  all  of  the  Nation's 
people?  Out  of  that  meeting,  and  the 
hearings  and  politicking  that  preceded  it, 
was  bom  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964, 
another  "comprehensive"  measure  to- 
tended  to  satisfy  the  poor.  The  bill  was 
signed  toto  law,  commemorative  pens 
were  distributed,  and  the  NaUon's  Im- 
poverished were  told  that  though  they 
lacked  money  to  the  bank,  they  would 
have  meat  on  the  table. 

And  now,  6  years  following  the  inoep- 
Uon  of  the  food  stamp  program,  we  are 
told  by  the  National  Council  on  Hunger 
that  only  8.8  million  out  of  25.4  million 
needy  Americans  receive  the  stamps 
which  they  urgenUy  require.  Of  these  8.8 
million,  many  of  them  living  on  a  limited 
or  negligible  Income  find  themselves 
hampered  by  the  fact  that  the  stamps 
are  not  really  substitutes  for  money. 
They  are  good  only  for  specific  groceries 
at  certain  stores  and  they  come  to  either 
50  cents  or  $2  denominaUons.  In  other 
words,  a  purchase  of  $1.75  to  food  sup- 
plies will  not  return  25  cents  to  change. 
The  buyer  must  pay  the  clerk  $1.50  in 
stamps  and  a  quarter  in  cash.  And  let  us 
be  mtodful  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
American  families  receive  absolutely  no 
tocome  at  all. 

Clearly  there  is  dramatic  evidence 
calling  for  a  significant  revamping  of 
the  present  system  govemtog  food 
stamps.  What  Is  demanded  is  leglslaUon 
that  would  expand  coverage  to  reach  all 
in  need.  Stamps  must  be  made  more  ac- 
cessible, with  more  oflSces  for  issuance 
and  certification,  or  tietter  still,  we  should 
employ  a  method  of  self-certificaUon  to 
decrease  drasUcally  the  redtape  and  un- 
necessary expense  of  the  current  pro- 
gram. Purchase  price  and  bonus  value  of 
the  stamps  must  be  low  enough  and  high 
enough.  respecUvely.  to  enable  the  need- 
iest persons  to  participate.  The  purchase 
schedule — now  fixed  at  once  or  t^ice  a 
month — should  be  made  available  to  all 
who  require  them,  and  a  vigorous  public 


toformation  program  ought  to  be  oper- 
ated to  reach  potential  parUclpanta. 

The  Family  Nutrition  Act  includes  or 
offers  tocenUves  for  all  of  these  potots 
except  one.  that  being  the  tocluslon  of 
household  supplies  as  eligible  purchases. 
But  if  this  stogie  oversight  is  recognized 
by  the  Members  as  betog  significant, 
then  let  us  make  the  addition  to  the 
substitute.  Our  purpose  must  not  be  to 
select  the  best  of  two  or  three  food  stamp 
plans  now  t)efore  us,  but  to  devise  the 
ftoest  possible  instrument  for  blotttog  out 
the  suffering  that  currently  exists  among 
so  many  millions  of  our  citizens. 

For  this  reason,  let  us  here  take  note 
of  the  McGovem-Javits  bill.  8.  2547. 
which  passed  overwhelmingly  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  September  of  1969. 1  mention  this 
bill  because  I  believe  it  goes  further  than 
the  Foley-Quie  measure.  Contatotog  all 
of  the  benefits  of  the  latter  document.  8. 
2547  adds  several  constructive  tonova- 
tions: 

To  begta  with.  S.  2547  requires  that 
families  pay  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
their  tocome  for  food  stamps.  Hoiiseholds 
whose  tocome  is  less  than  one-half  the 
amoimt  necessary  to  buy  food  alone 
would  receive  their  food  stamps  free  of 
charge.  At  present  food  prices  this  would 
mean  that  any  family  of  four  havtog  a 
total  income — Including  welfare  pay- 
ments, if  any — of  less  than  $62.50  per 
month  or  $750  per  year  would  receive  Its 
food  stamps  nithout  cost. 

Under  S.  2547.  every  food  stamp  family 
would  be  provided  stamps  sufficient  to 
value  to  enable  Uiem  to  purchase  an  ade- 
quate diet.  S.  2547  would  change  the 
present  act  by  requirtog  that  the  Secre- 
tary use  the  Department  of  Agriculture's 
low-cost  food  plan  In  determining  the 
cost  of  an  adequate  diet.  That  food  plan 
now  sets  diet  costs  for  a  family  of  four 
at  $125  a  month.  Thus,  each  family  of 
four  would  receive  S125  worth  of  food 
stamps  each  month  under  this  act. 

S.  2547  would  also  permit  households  to 
purchase  their  stamps  in  Installments 
and  in  amounts  less  than  the  full  allot- 
ment. This  variable  purchase  require- 
ment would  mean  that  any  household,  if 
it  does  not  have  the  full  purchase  price 
at  any  particular  time,  could  purchase 
part  of  its  stamps,  and  if  it  does  not 
have  the  full  purchase  price  during  the 
month  It  could  purchase  part  of  its  full 
allotment.  This  would  prevent  families 
faced  by  temporary  ftoancial  crisis  from 
betog  competely  cut  out.  or  even  dropped 
from  the  food  stamp  program. 

Under  the  terms  of  8.  2547  a  family  on 
welfare  could  have  the  purchase  price  of 
its  stamps  deducted  from  its  monthly 
welfare  check  and  have  its  stamps  mailed 
to  it  with  its  welfare  check. 

Very  significantly.  8.  2547  would  per- 
mit families  to  purchase  with  their 
stamps  those  products  determined  by  the 
Secretary'  to  be  necessarj-  "for  persona] 
cleanltoess.  hygiene,  and  home  sanita- 
tion." The  present  act  permits  only  the 
purchase  of  food  by  defining  food  as  a 
product  for  human  consumpUon. 

Ha^-tog  served  to  a  Congress  which  has 
allocated  the  means  for  conquering  outer 
space,  fighting  a  conttouous  war  halfway 
around  the  world,  and  plactog  oil  wells 


in  the  ArcUc  and  TV  transmitters  in  the 
sky.  I  am  confident  that  this  body  has  the 
capacity  for  dellvertog  to  the  American 
public  a  bill  dynamic  enough  to  equal  the 
McOovem-Javlts  example.  But  until  we 
produce  such  a  bill,  the  Family  NutriUon 
Act  remains  the  most  responsive  legisla- 
tion we  have  before  us  to  offer  the  Na- 
Uon's poor. 

Although  It  Is  by  no  means  a  cure-all 
for  the  deplorable  level  of  poverty  or  for 
the  social  factors  that  matotato  that 
level,  the  Quie-Poley  substitute  amend- 
ment is  the  best  attempt  at  ellminattog 
"himger  and  matoutriUon  to  America  it- 
self, for  all  time — Nixon,  May  of  last 
year."  I  believe  that  this  Is  to  fact  a  good 
bUl:  it  seeks  to: 

Pirst.  clearly  define  an  adequate  na- 
tional standard  of  eligibility  that  would 
toclude.  for  Instance,  all  needy  families 
of  four  receivtog  $4,000  a  year  or  less: 

Second,  allow  a  total  coupon  allotment 
of  at  least  35  cents  per  meal  per  person: 

Third,  simplify  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  certlflcaUon  procedures: 

Fourth,  provide  free  food  stamps  to 
needy  families  with  an  tocome  of  imder 
$30  per  month. 

I  feel  that  this  bill  offers  a  substantial 
Improvement  over  the  committee  bill.  In- 
deed, it  has  been  estimated  that  should 
the  tenets  of  HJl.  18582  become  law.  less 
than  one  half  of  those  persons  now  buy- 
ing stamps  would  find  It  possible  to  con- 
Unue  to  do  so.  And  let  us  remember  that 
these  are  projected  decreases  from  a  pro- 
gram that  is  already  failtag  to  administer 
to  the  needs  of  approximately  60  percent 
of  all  who  .>:hould  be  beneflUng  from  it. 

Among  the  committee's  proposals  are 
a  tax  on  the  States  requirtog  them  to 
finance  a  porUon — 10  percent — of  the 
twnus  value  of  the  coupoiis.  this  at  a  time 
when  the  States  are  looktog  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  tocreasing  financial 
assistance.  Included  as  well  is  a  work  re- 
Qiiirement  that  represents  an  addlUonal 
adminlstraUve  burden  which,  even  If 
proven  workable,  will  to  many  instances 
create  unwanted  social  effects.  The  bill's 
uncertato  eligibility  standards  and  cum- 
bersome certificaUon  procedures  have 
been  mentioned.  But  If  they  are  not  ade- 
quate evidence  of  the  faUure  of  this  bill, 
consider  the  grossly  taadequate  29  cents 
per  person  per  meal  value  of  the  coupon 
allotment  and  the  fact  that  absolutely  no 
free  stamps  are  to  be  issued.  Consequent- 
ly, If  a  recipient  happens  to  have  some 
level  of  personal  tocome.  he  must  supply 
10.5  cents  of  each  coupon,  while  if  he  Is 
totally  destitute — the  very  condlUon 
most  clearly  warranttog  the  stamps — he 
is  simply  out  of  luck  unless  he  can  man- 
age to  beg.  borrow,  or  steal  enough  to 
afford  the  price  of  welfare  stamps. 

I  am  further  disturbed  by  the  apparent 
anti-strike  aspect  of  the  committee  bill. 
By  the  terms  of  HJl  18582,  it  would  be- 
come considerably  harder  for  a  striker 
to  gato  eligibihty  for  food  stamps  than 
is  presently  the  case.  A  worker  would  be 
taeligble  for  food  stamps  if  he  refused 
another  job  at  the  $1.60  minimum  wage. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  very  pur- 
ix)se  of  the  food  stamp  program — "to 
safeguard  health  and  wellbelng"  of 
Americans   who   need    the   program^ — 
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would  be  defeated.  There  can  be  no  pos- 
sible moral  justiflcatlon  to  deny  needed 
food  to  men.  women,  and  children  no 
matter  what  the  circumstances. 

Again,  I  cannot  understand  how  In 
the  past  few  days  we  have  passed  a  num- 
ber of  measures  and  different  kinds  of 
legislation,  the  latest  of  which  was  a  $10 
million  subsidy  to  perpetuate  a  river- 
boat.  This  was  done  only  yesterday.  Vet 
some  of  our  Members  are  now  coming 
back  here  examining  whether  or  noi 
working  people  and  their  famiUes  should 
have  the  benefit  of  leglslaUon  that  ap- 
plies to  everybody. 

Yet  regardless  of  our  ultimate  decision 
as  to  which  piece  of  legislaUon  most 
merits  parage  by  this  body,  our  labor 
would  still  be  in  vain  if  it  is  not  done 
with  one  vital  acknowledgement:  that 
the  food  stamp  program  is  merely  a  stop- 
gap measure  designed  to  alleviate  suffer- 
ing here  and  now.  In  the  long  nui.  how- 
ever, our  task  is  not  finished  imtll  Amer- 
ica resolves  to  mount  the  comprehensive 
attack  on  poverty  which  so  many  of  us 
have  been  urging  for  so  long.  The  choice 
we  must  soon  make,  in  determining  a 
just  and  meaningful  family  food  stamp 
plan,  seems  to  me  to  be  whether  or  not 
we  will  remember  and  heed  the  lessons 
that  history  has  told  of  oligarchies,  mon- 
archies, and  dictatorships  that  answered 
the  anguished  cries  for  bread  with  cal- 
lous repartee— like  the  "let  them  eat 
tike"  implications  of  the  committee 
bill— and  with  gims  Instead  of  butter,  as 
reflected  in  our  present  sense  of  na- 
tional priorities. 

If  we  fail  today  to  reach  permanent 
solutions  to  the  paradox  of  hunger  In 
America  without  both  a  historical  per- 
spective and  a  sense  of  common  human- 
ity we  will  have  recommitted  the  18th 
century  error  of  punishing  the  poor  for 
their  poverty.  Twenty  million  American 
poor  cannot  long  be  denied  the  suste- 
nance It  takes  to  thrive,  develop,  and 
eventually  return  to  the  Nation  whatever 
harvest  the  Nation  has  sown. 

Mrs.  SXJIXrVAN.  Mr.  Chttlnnan,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  1  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman  from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  to 
yield  Just  for  a  moment  for  a  correction 
of  the  Record.  He  referred  to  a  bill  that 
passed  the  House  yesterday,  with  a  JIO 
million  appropriation  or  subsidy  for  a 
river  boat.  There  was  not  one  penny 
asked  for,  nor  given- not  ever— in  the 
bill  which  we  considered  yesterday,  and 
sent  to  conference,  extending  time  for 
the  riverboat  Delta  Queen  under  the 
Safety  at  Sea  Act.  No  funds  were  includ- 
ed in  that  bill  and  I  do  not  think  we 
would  ever  give  any  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  CONYKRS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  beg 
the  gentlewoman's  pardon  because  I  re- 
call in  the  debate,  and  I  have  not  looked 
at  the  Record,  but  among  the  arguments 
that  were  presented  was  one  that  this 
was  going  to— and  I  think  it  was  one 
of  the  Members  from  Missouri  who  made 
the  statement — that  there  was  going  to 
be  money  involved,  and  it  was  gomg  to 
private  enterprise  to  perfect  this  boat.  If 
that  was  not  the  case.  I  wUJ  with  pleasure 
stand  corrected. 
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Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  There  is  a  bill  that 
has  been  introduced  in  Congress,  but 
that  was  not  the  bill  we  considered  yes- 
terday. All  the  Delta  Queen  amendment 
would  do  is  permit  no  boat  to  continue 
to  operate. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

On  further  reflection  the  gentlelady 
is  entirely  correct,  the  subsidy  involved 
is  In  another  piece  of  legislation  concern- 
ing the  Delta  Queen.  I  stand  corrected 
and  ask  the  Members  to  disregard  any 
previous  reference  to  that  legislation. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Railsback  amendment  do  now  close. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  geuUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  iMr.  Railsback)  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Abbitti  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  POLET). 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  opposition 
to  the  Abbltt  substitute  amendment,  and 
particularly  to  that  part  which  would 
deny  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  program 
to  members  of  a  family  whose  bread- 
winner happens  to  be  on  strike.  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  carefully  con- 
sider what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  here. 
The  food  stamp  program,  first  of  all. 
is  a  program  that  has  been  designed  to 
help  those  families  or  those  Individuals 
whose  earning  capacity  has  been  severely 
curtailed  for  whatever  the  reason  may 
be.  It  may  be  they  are  on  social  security, 
or  senior  citizens  in  retirement,  there 
may  be  any  number  of  reasons  why  a 
person  needs  the  supplemental  help  of 
these  food  stiunp  programs. 

But  one  of  the  problems  that  we  have 
with  this  amendment  Is  that,  as  has 
already  been  said,  in  a  labor  dispute  you 
never  have  unanimity  of  action.  What 
about  the  49  or  the  38.  or  the  40  percent 
of  those  workers  who  voted  aeainst  the 
strike?  Are  w?  saying  to  those  who  vote 
against  the  strike,  and  who  had  nothing 
to  say  about  it,  that  they  are  not  going  to 
get  supplemental  help,  that  their  kids 
wUl  not  get  help  with  any  such  program 
even  though  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  strike? 

Let  me  ask  another  question:  What 
about  the  people  who  are  locked  out? 
They  are  not  on  strike. 

Now,  when  the  auto  workers  an- 
nounced the  strike  recently  against  Gen- 
eral Motors,  there  was  some  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  Chrysler  and  Ford 
were  going  to  lock  out  their  workers  in 
order  to  bring  economic  pressure.  Thank 
Ood.  that  did  not  happen,  but  It  could 
have  happened,  and  It  has  happened  on 
many,  many  occasions,  where  a  number 
of  companies  will  lock  out  their  employ- 
ees to  bring  economic  pressure,  work- 
ers who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
strike,  people  who  are  not  involved  In 
any  way.  TTiey  are  locked  out;  denied  an 


opportunity  to  earn  a  living  even  though 
they  are  not  directly  Involved  In  a  labor 
dispute. 

Are  you  saying  that  under  this  amend- 
ment those  people  may  not  benefit  from 
the  food  stamp  program? 

So.  as  was  stated  earlier  when  I  asked 
this  question  during  debate  on  the  rule, 
I  said  does  this  Include  lockouts  as  well 
as  strikes?  The  gentleman  said  "Well, 
they  will  have  to  make  local  rules." 

Well,  are  you  then  saying  that  you 
want  some  local  official  to  make  a  deter- 
mination whether  It  is  a  strike,  a  lock- 
out, or  both  a  strike  and  a  lockout? 

Are  you  going  to  have  different  stand- 
ards all  over  the  coimtry  (or  determining 
what  constitutes  a  lockout  and  what 
constitutes  a  strike  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  food  sumps?  You  would  In  ef- 
fect be  saying  that  when  an  employer 
locks  out  his  employees,  they  can  get 
sumps  but  If  they  strike  they  cannot 
qualify. 

But  more  Important— what  do  you 
think  your  employer  groups  are  going  to 
say  If  an  employer  can  be  accused  by 
some  official  from  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, that  the  employer  has  locked 
out  his  workers;  ergo,  his  workers  are 
entitled  to  food  stamps.  What  do  you 
think  the  employer  Is  going  to  say  to  that 
procedure? 

So  I  say  to  you — you  are  openin?  uo  a 
real  can  of  worms.  You  are  hurting  a  lot 
of  people  who  should  not  be  hurt. 

Finally.  I  ask  anyone  to  give  me  an 
lota  of  evidence — because  I  do  not  have 
any  and  I  would  love  to  see  it — which 
would  Indicate  that  there  is  a  relation- 
ship between  extending  or  prolonging 
strikes  and  the  accessibility  of  food 
stamps  to  strikers. 

I  am  on  the  Labor  Committee  and  I 
have  studied  this  subject  very  carefully 
an  a  member  of  that  committee,  and  a 
conscientious  member— and  yet  I  have 
not  an  lota  of  evidence  to  show  that 
there  Is  any  corelatlon  between  the 
length  of  a  strike  and  the  accessibility 
of  members  on  strike  to  have  access  to 
food  stamps. 

So  I  tell  you  this — there  are  prob- 
lems with  the  food  program  and  I  believe 
this  legislation  as  offered  by  the  substi- 
tute bill  addresses  Itself  to  that  prob- 
lem. 

Your  quarrel  Is  not  with  the  children 
of  people  whose  work  has  been  inter- 
rupted temporarily  because  of  a  work 
stoppage.  Your  problem  with  this  food 
stamp  program— If  there  is  a  problem — 
is  with  oil  of  these  hippies  and  ylpples 
down  there  in  the  Southwest  who  are 
getting  food  stamps,  down  In  the  com- 
munes and  whatnot.  This  legislation 
clears  that  up.  It  addresses  Itself  to  that 
problem.  I  say  to  you  that  you  have  a 
good  bill  here  In  the  Poley-Qule  substi- 
tute bill,  and  I  hope  you  will  reject  the 
Abbitt  substitute. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
work  requirement  of  both  the  Foley  sub- 
stitute and  the  committee  bill  woiild  re- 
quire strikers  to  seek  employment  If  they 
want  to  receive  food  stamps,  with  the 
exception  that  they  would  not  be  re- 
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quired  to  seek   employment   at   struck 
places:  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  Is  true.  I  would 
ask  you  this.  What  do  you  suppose  the 
employer  of  a  struck  plant  who  wants 
to  get  his  force  back  to  work  as  quickly 
as  possible — what  do  you  th.nk  he  is  go- 
ing to  say  when  he  sees  the  Government 
taking  his  people  who  are  on  strike  and 
placing  them  on  another  Job? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  look  at  the 
broader  aspects  of  this  bill.  Today  we  sjre 
considering  measures  to  provide  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  food  stamp  as- 
sistance for  the  deserving  poor  in  our 
Nation.  Above  all,  our  purpose  is  to  make 
this  assistance  available  to  all  who  need 
help,  however  eloquent  the  arguments  for 
fiscal  responsibility  that  basically  are  In- ' 
tended  to  deny  this  assistance  to  hungry 
American  children  and  their  parents 
and  grandparents. 

We  are  charged  with  determining  a 
series  of  criteria  and  standards  that  will 
permit  the  federal  Government,  acting 
with  the  States,  to  reach  people  who  \1r- 
tually  have  no  repi-esentatlon. 

There  have  been  ln<  qultles  In  the  food 
stamp  and  commodity  distribution  pro- 
grams In  the  past.  Toda."  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  correct  those  inequities 
and  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
authority  to  set  more  flexible  standards 
that  will  save  not  only  time,  but  untold 
sums  of  money. 

The  Poley-Qule  Family  Nutrition  Act, 
which  I  am  supporting,  makes  several 
important  modifications  to  existing  legis- 
lation. I  wiU  not  mention  all  of  them,  as 
time  is  pressing.  But  several  of  them  are 
highly  significant  and.  to  my  mind,  emi- 
nently worthy  of  discussion. 

The  Family  Nutrition  Act  provides  for 
100  percent  certification  verlflcation  of 
students  who  apply  for  food  stamps.  It 
is  important  to  point  out  that  this  If 
intended  neither  to  harass  students  nor 
invade  their  privacy. 

Rather,  It  Is  an  attempt  by  the  Gov- 
ernment to  uphold  the  trust  and  faith 
of  the  taxpayers  who  support  this  pro- 
gram. Students,  after  all,  are  a  national 
investment.  The  days,  months,  and  years 
they  spend  In  class  and  in  independent 
study  will  ultimately  benefit  the  Nation. 
Regrettably,  however,  in  too  many  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation,  certlfl- 
cation  procedures  with  regard  to  stu- 
dents have  been  either  vague  or  poorly 
enforced.  This  substitute  measure  before 
us  corrects  this  situation  and  at  the  same 
time  ini>ures  that  deserving  students  will 
continue  to  benefit  fully  from  the  food 
stamp  program. 

In  Aiiril  of  1969.  I  remarked  on  the 
floor  of  this  Chamber  that  a  crisis  In 
welfare  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try could  no  longer  be  avoided.  News  re- 
ports earlier  this  week  Indicate  that 
more  than  10  percent  of  our  States  face 
a  fiscal  crisis  of  monimiental  proportion 
owing  to  the  imbellevable  increase  In 
welfare  caseloads. 

More  than  9  million  people  In  the 
United  States  receive  some  form  of  wel- 
faie  assistance  today.  Between  1959  and 
1968,  the  Increase  In  welfare  caseloads 
nationally  was  a  phenomenal  74.9  per- 
cent But  the  10  States  with  the  highest 
welfare  benefits  Increased  148.7  percent 


We  can  attribute  these  caseloads  to  lack 
of  proper  Job  training,  education,  medi- 
cal attention,  day  care,  and  so  forth.  But 
we  must  take  acUon  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion. Eradicating  hunger  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  actions  we  can  take  to 
restore  health  and  goals  to  poor  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  believe  the  solution  to  this  problem, 
as  I  said  in  my  speech  In  1989,  lies  In 
national  eligibility  standards.  BS,. 
18582 — the  committee  bill — provides  no 
language  establishing  an  Income  floor  for 
determining  ^iglblllty. 

However,  the  substitute  proposal  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
set  national  standards.  It  also  specifically 
establishes  an  Income  floor  of  »4.000  for 
a  family  of  four.  By  permitting  the 
Secretary  to  determine  eligibility  on  the 
basis  of  national  standards,  we  give  him 
urgently  needed  flexibility  to  adjust  to 
periodic  Increases  In  the  cost  of  living 
and  wage  and  price  fluctuations.  This 
saves  time ;  It  assists  himgry  people  who 
literally  cannot  await  the  actions  ol  a 
lengthy  legislative  process;  and  it  saves 
the   taxpayers   untold   dollars. 

As  for  elderly  Americans,  the  sub- 
stitute proposal  expands  food  stamp 
coverage  to  individuals  over  the  age  of 
60  regardless  of  whether  they  are  house- 
botmd  or  disabled.  It  further  expands 
coverage  to  persons  under  60  who  are 
imable  to  prepare  their  own  meals  be- 
cause of  physical  or  mental  handicaps. 

Elderly  Americans  account  for  more 
than  25  percent  of  our  population.  Too 
many  of  them  are  totally  dependent  on 
small  annuities  or  social  security  benefits 
to  shield  them  against  the  caprices  of 
age,  climate,  and  economics. 

I  have  attended  numerous  committee 
hearings  describing  In  detail  the  fright- 
ening specter  of  poverty  that  haimts  old- 
er Americans  dally — men  and  women 
who  have  worked  all  their  lives  for  com- 
pany pensions  only  to  find  upon  retire- 
ment that  there  are  no  peiulon  funds 
available.  Reliable  estimates  state  that 
this  situation  affects  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  workers  in  the  American 
labor  force. 

Older  Americans  are  people  who  are 
neither  Invisible  nor  silent.  But  In  too 
many  cases  their  lives  of  fearful  poverty 
are  Ignored  by  the  media  in  order  to  spot- 
light more  dramatic  issues.  Older  peo- 
ple seldom  demonstrate  on  their  own 
behalf. 

One  of  the  proudest  responsibilities  of 
the  Members  of  this  Congress  is  to  see  to 
It  that  all  Americans  are  represented 
here — those  who  can  speak  for  them- 
selves and  those  who.  in  the  silent  des- 
peration of  their  need,  are  eloquent  re- 
minders of  the  true  test  of  civilization. 

I  endorse  the  language  of  the  Poley- 
Qule  Family  Nutrition  Act  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to  this 
measure,  as  weU.  I  hope  the  Abbltt  sub- 
stitute will  be  voted  down  and  urge  a 
vote  against  It. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
everybody  has  his  mind  well  made  up 
and  everybody  understands  what  the  is- 
sues are.  I  wonder  if  we  cannot  agree  on 
a  time  limit  on  the  discussion  here.  Cer- 
tainly. I  would  not  want  to  cut  any  Mem- 
bers off. 


Mr.  BELCHER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  am  the  ranking  Member  on  this 
side  and  I  have  not  said  a  word  either 
during  general  debate  or  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Then  I  will  not  make  any 
request  to  limit  time. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word- 
Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  really  wanted  to 
kill  the  food  stamp  bill.  I  would  want 
every  striker  in  the  United  States  to  get 
food  stamps  from  two  different  places, 
which  a  lot  of  them  did. 

Another  thing — if  I  want«d  to  kill  the 
bill,  I  would  Just  let  it  go  clear  out 
through  the  celling. 

In  1967  we  appropriated  $115  mllUon. 

In  1968  we  appropriated  $187  mllUon. 

In  1969  we  appropriated  $251  million. 

In  1970  we  appropriated  $610  million. 

In  1972  the  appropriation  will  be 
$1,420,000,000. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tbe  committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  $2  billion  for  the  food  stamp 
plan. 

The  gentlewoman,  who  has  sponsored 
this  legislation  for  a  long  time,  has  said 
that  there  are  going  to  be  some  abuses 
that  are  going  to  handicap  a  fine  pro- 
gram. I  agree  with  her.  We  find  people 
all  over  the  United  States  in  letters  to 
tiewspapers  expressing  themselves.  They 
are  writing  of  tbe  200,000  strikers  at  the 
General  Motors  plant  who  were  getting 
food  stamps.  We  hear  the  letters  that 
were  read  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. The  Foley  bill  would  provide  $4  5 
billion.  The  Senate  bill  provides  $7  bil- 
lion. If  we  are  able  to  get  only  a  split 
between  the  Foley  bill  and  the  other 
bill  it  would  still  be  $5.5  billion. 

If  you  really  want  to  kill  the  food 
stamp  program.  Just  Jack  it  up  so  high 
that  the  taJipayers  wiU  completed'  revolt. 
Keep  all  of  these  gadgets  in  the  biU.  keep 
the  students,  the  hippies,  the  strikers, 
and  everybody  else,  enabling  all  of  them 
to  get  on  the  food  stamp  plan,  and  it 
WiU  not  take  vei?  long  for  those  people 
who  want  to  kill  the  food  stamp  plan 
to  get  the  Job  done. 

The  administration  Is  for  the  commit- 
tee bill.  You  have  all  received  a  letter  to 
that  effect.  In  that  letter  the  reason  why 
they  did  not  like  the  Foley-Quie  amend- 
ment was  pointed  out. 

So  if  those  who  really  want  a  food 
stamp  plan  do  not  get  too  selfish  and  too 
greedy,  you  might  keep  a  food  stamp  plan 
for  a  long  time.  But  if  you  Just  keep 
spending  too  much  money.  In  1  or  2 
years  you  are  going  to  get  the  whole  biU 
kUled. 

The  first  thing  the  gentlewoman  said 
was  that  this  was  not  for  poverty.  It  was 
mtended  as  a  supplement  to  nutrition. 
People  who  earned  money  and  were 
spending  money  for  groceries  would 
spend  that  money  and  then  the  Gov- 
ernment would  supplement  that,  so  that 
workers  receiving  a  low  Income  would  get 
the  proper  diet  for  their  families.  It  was 
never  Intended  for  a  complete  relief  pro- 
gram. We  have  It  at  50  cents  a  month  at 
the  present  time  we  are  trying  to  push 
the  food  stamp  plan  completely  Into  gen- 
eral welfare. 

The  gentleman  from  XUinols  (Mr. 
Railsback)  said  In  relation  to  tbe  "State" 
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amendment  that  a  certain  State  would 
have  to  spend  »4  million.  WeU.  the  Oot- 
emment  Is  going  to  have  to  spend  40 
times  J4  million  in  order  to  operate  thu 
program. 

So  I  sav  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  who 
would  reoily  lllte  to  have  a  good,  efficient 
food  .stamp  plan.  I  think  you  ought  to 
trim  your  sishu  a  UtUe  bit  and  keep 
the  program  sound. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port ol  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  and  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  >ield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  chairman  of 
the  rommittee. 

Mr.  POAOE.  I  would  again  like  to  try 
to  bring  this  debate  to  a  close.  I  know 
that  many  Members  have  engagements 
that  they  would  like  to  All.  I  do  not  like 
to  cut  anybody  off  I  would  like  to  find 
out  how  many  Members  wish  to  speak.  I 
observe  15  Members  standing.  That 
would  be  about  an  hour  and  15  minutes, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  debate  on  the  Poley-Qule 
amendment  in  the  nature  ol  a  substitute 
and  all  amendments  thereto  close  at  10 
minutes  after  8.  That  gives  you  an  hour 
and  a  quarter. 

The  CH.VIRMAN.  There  is  a  substitute 
amendment. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  restate  my  request. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  debate 
on  the  Foley-Qiile  amendment  tn  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  10  minutes  after  8 
o'clock.  ^„ 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

tSi.  BELCHER.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  gentleman  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  about  30  minutes  on  the  Abbltt  sub- 
stitute rather  than  on  the  whole  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  does  not  want  to  close  the 
debate.  I  will  not  push  the  request,  and 
the  gentleman  can  debate  it  until  mid- 
night as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  request. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  shall  not  object 
because  of  the  way  this  gentleman  lost 
his  time,  but  I  want  to  serve  notice  that 
because  of  the  late  hour  and  the  late- 
ness of  the  session.  I  shall  object  to  fur- 
ther extensions  of  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlrmesots? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

(Mr.  CRANE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoao.) 
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Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  was  debated  be- 
fore this  Ijody,  some  Members  warned 
against  the  loosely  worded  bill  which  did 
not  guarantee  against  a  perversion  from 
Its  original  purpose  of  providing  suste- 
nance for  those  incapable,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,  of  providing  for  them- 
selves. Now  we  have  seen  the  fruition  of 
that  warning  in  the  reported  widespread 
use  of  food  stamps  by  UAW  members  In 
their  economy-crippling  strike  against 
General  Motors.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  that  the  value  of 
stamps  made  available  to  the  strikers  in 
the  2-month  period  of  October  and  No- 
vember was  between  »12  and  $14  million, 
with  the  total  cost  possibly  running  even 
higher.  Big  labor  is  now  calling  for  a  plan 
designed  to  loosen  even  further  the 
method  of  distributing  food  stamps.  With 
strike  activity  having  climbed  to  a  10- 
year  high,  now  is  no  time  for  the  Federal 
Government  through  its  ofBces  to  bolster 
any  further  loss  of  man-hours. 

Recently  we  have  witnessed  nearly 
constant  labor-management  turmoil,  be- 
ginning with  the  General  Electric  strike 
more  than  a  year  ago.  At  that  time.  In 
the  fall  of  1969,  a  Gallup  poll  showed 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people — in- 
cluding a  majority  of  labor  union  fam- 
ilies— favoring  some  method  of  prohibit- 
ing strikes  lasting  more  than  2  weeks. 

The  recent  use  of  food  stamps  by 
those  voluntarily  imemployed  provides 
a  picture  of  a  grotesque  twisting  of  the 
humanitarian  concept  envisioned  In  the 
1964  law.  More  Important,  however.  Is 
the  total  abandonment  of  the  traditional 
role  of  Government  in  providing  equal 
protection.  Such  a  development  la  In- 
evitable when  strikers  enjoy  what  are, 
in  effect.  Government  strike  subsidies. 
For  in  permitting  striking  workers  to 
pay.  say.  $26  a  month  for  $180  worth  of 
groceries,  the  difference  between  the  fig- 
ures being  charged  to  the  taxpayer— in- 
cluding the  corporate  taxpayer — the 
Government  provides  an  Inducement 
against  collective  bargaining  and  to  the 
detriment  of  Industry. 

With  the  auto  strike  alone  costing 
more  than  ^  million  lost  man-days  of 
production,  and  the  threat  of  further 
strike  activity  looming  ahead  in  1971,  it 
is  Incumbent  upon  Congress  to  Insure 
that  the  actions  of  this  body  do  not  pro- 
mote further  economic  losses.  With  many 
UAW  strikers  reporting  that  the  food 
stamp  program  provided  them  with 
major  support,  it  la  time  to  consider 
seriously  ways  of  insuring  that  occur- 
rences of  this  nature  are  not  repeated. 
In  early  November,  at  a  time  when  the 
GM  strike  was  a  month  and  a  half  old. 
and  still  several  weeks  away  from  settle- 
ment, one  striker  reported  that  he  could 
hold  out  till  February.  We  must  see  that 
the  Government  does  not  encourage  the 
sort  of  situation  In  which  one  housewife 
reported  that  though  she  was  embar- 
rassed the  first  time  she  used  food  stamps 
that  she  now  was  "used  to  It." 

Without  arguing  the  merits  of  the 
strikers'  demands.  It  is  readily  noticeable 
that  what  has  occurred  is  surely  not  the 
intention  of  the  law.  Funds  allotted  the 
food  stamp  program  which  then  go  to 
the  highest  paid  workers  In  the  world 
must  also,  necessarily,  work  to  the  detri- 


ment of  those  ■'low-income  households" 
for  which  the  1964  Food  Stamp  Act  pro- 
vided. ,  .^  „ 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  5 
minutes  I  would  Just  like  to  say  a  little 
bit  about  the  Foley-Quie  substitute,  and 
the  substitute  to  it  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia   iMr.  Abbitt). 

The  way  it  Is  now,  the  Abbitt  substi- 
tute to  our  substitute  has  only  three  dif- 
erences  but  only  two  that  count.  One 
was  the  deferral  of  the  SUte  buy-in 
which  would  require  the  State  to  assume 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

The  second  was  the  striker  amend- 
ment. 

The  food  stamp  debate  this  year  Is 
similar  to  what  I  believe  we  had  4  years 
ago,  when  most  of  the  debate  turned 
on  the  striker  amendment.  I  have  gotten 
the  pressures  from  home,  as  most  of  my 
colleagues  have.  The  pressure  from  home 
does  not  stem  only  from  the  managers 
of  business,  but  also  from  the  rank  and 
fUe  of  people   who  are  upset,  because 
strikers  have  gotten  food  stamps.  Now 
if  the  strikers  in  your  mind  and  my  mind 
were  just  the  union  leaders  who  were 
out  on  strike,  and  who  urged  their  em- 
ployees to  vote  for  a  strike.  I  think  then 
we  would  all  feel  they  should  be  pre- 
vented  from   getting  food  stamps.   So 
often   the  assumption  Is  made  that  a 
strike  stems  from  imreasonable  infla- 
tionary demands  greater  than  produc- 
tivity Increases  and  increased  cost  of 
living.  But  under  the  amendment  which 
is  in  the  Abbitt  substitute,  anybody  who 
is  on  strike,  no  matter  how  long  that 
strike  would  nm.   would  be  prevented 
from  getting  food  stamps.  However,  if 
there  were  . .  strike  operating  at  the  time 
this  bill  was  enacted,  all  those  strikers 
could  continue  to  get  food  stamps.  We 
all    remember   when   there   have   been 
times  when  strikes  ran  on  for  more  than 
a  year  and  some  of  the  employees  and 
their  families  suffered  very  much  during 
the  lengthy  strike.  We  must  remember 
it  Is  not  always  the  strikers'  fault  when 
an  agreement  Is  not  reached.  Al-so.  there 
is  many  a  person  out  on  strike  who  did 
not  even  vote  for  the  strike.  He  voted 
against  the  strike  and  did  not  want  to 
go  on  strike,  but  he  Is  stuck  with  being 
out  on  strike.  He  undoubtedly  suffers  as 
badly  as  a  person  who  is  out  of  work  for 
another  reason  and  is  Just  as  innocent  of 
the  work  stoppage. 

However,  the  Poley-Qule  substitute 
provides  a  work  requirement.  Whether 
the  person  is  on  strike  or  not,  he  has  to 
go  to  work.  He  has  first  to  register,  and 
as  soon  as  employment  Is  found  for  him, 
he  has  to  go  to  work.  Otherwise  there 
is  a  penalty  against  him.  Those  of  us  who 
put  together  our  substitute  felt  the  re- 
.strlctlons  were  developed  by  the  Agri- 
cultm^e  Committee. 

We  followed  pretty  closely  the  fraud 
provisions  and  other  restrictions  to  pe- 
nalize individuals  who  would  abuse  the 
food  stamp  program.  The  Committee  on 
Agriculture  has  had  ample  opportunity 
to  study  any  ahuses  to  the  food  stamp 
program,  has  conducted  a  field  Investlga- 
Uon.  and  one  would  assume  that  no  fur- 
ther punitive  measures  would  be  needed. 
We  tried  to  Improve  on  these  measures 
In  the  substitute,  not  add  additional  ones. 
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We  did  not  offer  an  amendment  as  a 
part  of  our  substitute  to  absolutely  pro- 
hibit strikers  from  receiving  food  stamps. 
There  may  be  some  circumstances  when 
even  strikers  might  be  suffering,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  anyone  In  this  coun- 
try would  want  another  individual  to  go 
in  hunger  for  any  reason.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve the  Federal  Govermnent  ought  to 
subsidize  a  strike,  but  cerulnly  greater 
thought  ought  to  be  given  to  an  amend- 
ment to  eliminate  abuses  that  exist,  and 
that  had  better  be  done  with  some  time 
and  thought  in  committee  rather  than 
here  on  the  floor  tonight. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  does 
not  have  a  reputation  of  being  an  ultra- 
liberal  committee,  or  anything  of  that, 
nature,  as  some  other  committees  might 
have.  We  felt  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture would  have  advocated  a  no-stiike 
amendment  If  the  committee  felt  it  to 
be  wise.  The  Abbitt  amendment  was 
never  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  comment 
or  two  about  the  State  bu>'-in.  I  had  even 
offered  such  an  amendment  when  I  was 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  How- 
ever, at  that  time  there  was  no  move  to 
change  the  State  share  in  welfare  pro- 
grams. Now  the  Nixon  administration 
has  moved  to  shift  a  national  standard 
welfare  program  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  have  supported  the  family  as- 
sistance program  and  the  Nixon  move  In 
this  regard,  so  it  seems  inconsistent  to 
require  hard-pressed  States  now  to  as- 
sume a  siiare  which  they  never  bore  be- 
fore. For  that  reason  for  the  first  time  I 
am  opposing  the  state  buy-In. 

I  believe  that  our  substitute  is  superior 
In  other  ways.  I  hope  to  mention  a  few 
of  those. 

One  is  that  it  Is  an  Inducement  to  have 
food  stamps  at  about  $126  to  $128  per 
month  for  a  family  of  four  level,  rather 
than  the  $106  to  $108  level  of  the  ad- 
mimstratlon.  It  seemed  wise  to  move 
from  the  economy  food  plan  to  the  low- 
cost  food  plan  U  possible. 

The  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Foley 
provides  that  If  there  is  insufficient 
money  It  would  be  better  if  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  estimated  that  be- 
fore the  fiscal  year  began  and  then  based 
the  level  of  the  stamps  on  his  estimate. 
That  is  why  we  provided  in  the  substi- 
tute If  there  Is  not  sufficient  money,  as 
Is  expected  now  with  the  $1,420,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  the  Secretary  would 
stay  at  the  level  where  he  is  now  $106  per 
month.  That  is  provided  In  the  substitute 


which  we  offer.  The  substitute  would  not 
require  the  administration  to  go  above 
where  they  are  now  tUl  adequate  money 
was  authorized. 

We  set  an  authorization  maximum  In 
1972  and  1973,  so  the  Secretary  can  base 
his  estimate  on  that  authorization  level. 
However,  he  would  need  to  appear  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  advocate  appropriations  up  to  the 
authorization  level.  If  there  were  an  in- 
sufficiency of  funds,  as  the  administra- 
tion suggests,  then  it  would  be  up  to  the 
Congress  to  increase  the  authorization. 
They  could  not  expend  more  than  au- 
thorized. That  Is  the  figure  we  have  in 
our  proposal.  $2  billion  for  1971,  which 
we  have  already  decided  on.  and  $2.5  bil- 
lion for  1972  and  1973. 

In  answer  to  criticisms  of  o\ir  substi- 
tute bill  made  by  the  committee  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Congress- 
man Foley  and  I  respond  to  them  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  first  criticism  Is: 

"The  substitute  would  coet  more  money 
than  It  authorizes."  The  administration  bu 
previously  &dmitte<l  in  court  that  Its  food 
stamp  cost  estimates  are  uorellsble  becsuee 
tbe  costs  STB  Impoeslble  to  predict.  They 
have  no  basis  In  feet  for  any  of  their  projec- 
tions. In  estimating  the  cost  of  the  substi- 
tute they  assume  full  p&rtldpatlon  of  19.6 
mUUon  persons.  This  level  of  psrtlclpstlon 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  Is  extremely  unlikely. 
In  predicting  the  cost  of  the  Committee  bUI. 
the  adnUntstratlon  bsses  its  estimates  on 
participation  levels  of  13.3  million  persons 
which  IS  only  800.000  more  Individuals  than 
now  receive  Federal  food  assistance  and  lees 
than  fl0%  of  the  Nation's  needy.  The  substi- 
tute provides  for  reducing  the  stamp  allot- 
ment value  down  to  the  level  recommended 
by  the  administration  to  meet  the  ftuthorlaa- 
tlon  ceUlng  and  the  Congress  would  have  to 
approve  any  Increase  In  that  celling. 

The  second  criticism  Is: 

"The  substitute  would  allow  recipients  to 
obtain  stamps  without  an  effective  work  re- 
quirement." 

The  substitutes  work  test  clearly  governs 
all  able-bodied  adults  who  have  no  school 
age  children  or  Invalids  to  take  care  of.  The 
pulwtltute  requires  persons  over  15  to  reg- 
ister, unless  they  are  students,  while  the 
Committee  bill  requires  registration  only  at 
Bge  IB.  The  Committee  bill  removes  the  en- 
tire family  from  the  program  If  one  person 
falls  to  meet  the  work  teet.  Persons  regis- 
tered for  work  under  the  substitute  would 
have  to  take  Jobs  offered  In  accordance  with 
their  skills  and  experience  or  else  lose  their 
bonus  stamps.  The  substitute  Is  more  com- 
paUble  with  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
work  reqtUrement  than  the  Committee  bill's 
work  test. 

The  third  criticism  is: 


"The  substitute  woiUd  force  commodity 
distribution  cotmttes  to  switch  to  food 
stamps  within  180  days." 

Tbe  substitute  mandates  a  nationwide 
food  stamp  program  300  days  after  enact- 
ment. Counties  now  distributing  commodi- 
ties could  continue  to  do  so  during  the  tran- 
sition to  stamps  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment absorbing  all  their  distribution  coete. 
and  IndeOnltely  thereafter  If  the  coimtles 
assume  distribution  coete.  The  President  on 
May  e.  1969.  told  the  Congress  that  "our 
long-range  goal  should  be  to  replace  direct 
food  distribution  with  the  revised  Food 
Btomp  Program."  The  substitute  merely  Im- 
plements this  goal. 

The  fourth  criticism  is : 

"The  substitute  would  determine  eUglblllty 
on  the  basis  of  imdeflned  'disposable  In- 
come' ". 

EllglbUlty  Is  already  deterznmed  In  each 
of  the  46  participating  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbla  on  the  basis  of  "disposable 
Income"  or  "net  Income."  which  terms  re- 
fer to  gross  mcome  from  all  sources  less  man- 
datory payroll  deductions  (social  aecurlty. 
Inconw  tax,  insurance,  etc. )  and  special  hard- 
ship deductions  <  work  expenses,  medical  bills, 
excessive  rent  cosu).  Tbe  substitute  merely 
reaffirms  present  practice. 

The  fifth  criticism  is: 

"Tbe  substitute  would  auttaorlae  peraoas 
with  Incomes  up  to  $3,120  to  receive  food 
stomps." 

The  substitute  spedflcally  sets  an  eligi- 
bility floor  for  the  nsuon  at  no  less  than 
$4,000  for  a  family  of  four.  The  Secretary  and 
Individual  states  could  go  higher  If  they  so 
chose,  but  they  are  not  compelled  to.  No- 
where Is  »6.120  mentioned  In  the  substitute. 
No  matter  at  what  point  ellglbiuty  cuts  off, 
persons  who  earn  more  wlU  lose  their  stamp 
entltiemenu.  Both  the  work  test  and  the 
normal  desire  for  cash  rather  than  stamps 
wlU  operate  practically  to  eradicate  this  theo- 
retical disincentive. 

The  sixth  criticism  Is; 

"The  substitute  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  absorb  more  local  administrative 
costs." 

The  Secretary  could  be  required  to  absorb 
mora  administrative  costs  only  If  tbe  county 
and  the  Oovemor  failed  to  institute  a  food 
stamp  program  in  an  area  after  an  elapsed 
time  of  300  days.  More  costs  would  be  ab- 
sorbed for  programs  that  performed  weU  m 
reaching  the  poor.  Certain  administrative 
costs  would  actually  be  reduced  under  the 
subetltute  measure.  Certification  costs  would 
be  lowered  by  tbe  self -declaration  proeedtire; 
Issuance  costs  would  be  reduced  by  institut- 
ing the  check-off  for  recipients  of  payments 
under  the  Sodal  Sectulty  Act. 

I  also  submit  a  comparison  between 
the  present  program,  the  committee  bill, 
the  substitute  and  the  Senate-passed 
bUI. 


Present  proBrsin  (PuMk  law 

n-sjoi 


Hmk  Artajllorl  CoeimiltM  (H.I1.  1»5«J)    FunHf  NulHUon  »cl  ol  1870  (H.8.  IWW)      SfMlc (S.  2M7) 


AullMtilitnn:  FlKSl  1971 
Olireulli  Die,  Jl,  1970 
ij»ly)-»l70.000.(i00.  Sit 
ie(>) 

None.  Unspent  tunds  aulD- 
tnitlcslty  revert  lo  the 
TieHuly. 

Territflflel  eovenie U  States  only  end  tin  DMnct 

ol  CUunlitt.  Sec  XD 


I.  Teim  ol  ptotfam  and  level 
lundinc. 


2.  Carryovei  ol  uoeapeflded  lundS-. 


Fitcal  1971-73— sjcli  sums  as  Conttess 
may  appraprtale.  Sec.  10. 

Unipeitl  Funds  continue  to  remain  svsitable 
until  espendcd.  Sec  10. 

SO  Slates,  District  ol  Cotumbis,  Puerto  Keo, 
Virfie  lalsffda  Guan.  Secrsbry  to 
osteMiaa  vocial  standards  ol  cti^lty 
and  aDotmeot  aEhedules  lor  Puerto  Rica. 
Guam,  and  the  Virfin  Islamis  wllicli  re- 
flect average  pei  upila  trwanre  and  cost  ol 
obtaininK  a  nutrilionjily  adequaie  diet. 
Maiimum  nandarda  and  allotment 
Khedules  set  at  those  ol  the  M  States 
and  District  ol  Columbui-no  mlnimums 
specllild.  Sec  Xh)  and  «b). 


Fiscal  l971-S,0OO.0OC.0t». 
F«l  tlTJ-S.SOO.IXH.tBO. 


AullmriMlions:  

r.Kai  i97i-j2.ooo,oi»,aoaL 

Fiscal  197J-O.S00.000,000. 

Fiscal  1973-W.(«IO.OOO,000  Sec  10.  .    ^.^  . 

Sanre  as  l>  Houso  AricnIlore  Con.nimee  Same  as  in  House  Apiculture 

bill  Sec  10.  Comtnrtleo  bill  Sec  19. 

50  SUlea  DWilel  ol  Columbts.  and,  alter  50  States.  OislricI  ol  Columbia. 
iaiy  T  1171  Pnortt  Rico,  Ihe  Vitim  Poerto  Bico  virjin  Islands. 
Istaods,  Guan.  end.  it  the  Secretary  alter 
coflsnitatton  wHh  the  SecreUry  ol  I  manor 
dotsnataos,  Amniea  Sonue.  SscrsUry 
may  eslabliA  eaupeo  allntaiOHbiaitdpfe' 
portioifots  dtarios  that  rollsct  the  cost  m 
obtaining  a  notritiOAaRT  idequalt  diet 
Sou  minimum  level  at  90  pettaot  ol  allot, 
meni  value  arwl  charcca  lor  the  50  Stoles 
and  the  District  ot  Columbia.  Sec  Xi). 


Guam,  PKIfic  Trusl  Terrdory. 


Yif     layn 
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Presv.t  pracfim  (Public  Law 
8S-S20) 


Hmm  AiriMHu™  €«««»»••  (H.R.  ltS8Z)    Funity  Nutritiwi  Act  of  1970  (M.R.  19889)     S«Mlt  (S.  2M7) 


4.  lndividMlcsMiatt.. 


.  Craup  of  nUM  or  Mnnlatod 
indivHtuafs  l>ving  as  I  aco- 
nomic  unit  sharing  uwhins 
fKiliti«s  and  for  wrhom  food 
IS  cuslOfnarily  putc^■S•d  in 
common  Not  niidentsof 
instituliani  ar  boardine 
hoystL  Alio  indfviclumwilh 
cookini  r«ciliti«s.  Sac  Xt). 


.  Any  food  or  food  product  cx- 
copt  atcoholic  beverages, 
tntucco.  ifliportM  package 
foods  and  imported  meets  or 
meal  products.  Sec  Xl>)- 


present  prograin  eitends  coverafe  to  pec- 
aORS  GO  yaars  Of  over  wtM  are  kouse- 
tMund,  n,fia»i  handicapped,  or  ottiar- 
wlM  dmlM  M  Hie  eitent  thai  they  are 
yMtwUMlWl  to  prepare  all  of  lhe>r 
Mal&S«t2(c>awl"' 


d6(b). 


Present  program  plus  (1)  all  ptrsoM  60    Present  proiram  plus  persons 
years  or  over  ratatdless  ol  availabilily  of       (A  years  oi  over  who  do  not 

facilitici  or  whether  they  can  or  do  pre- -.  .    --^ 

pare  their  own  meah.  or  are  handicapped 
and  (2)  thosa  under  60  who  are  unable 
adOQualely  to  prepare  Iheir  meals  be- 
cause they  are  phystcally  or  mentally 
handicapped.  SpaafiG  enlusiofl  of  com- 
munes. Sec  Xa). 


have  food  preparation  facili- 
ties or  reasonable  accats  la 
such  lacililies  m  Iheii  livmi 
quarters  or  who  are  housa- 
bound,  physically  handicap- 
pad,  ttable,  or  othofwita  dis- 
abled to  the  astanl  that  tliay 
cannot  prepare  nutnUMi 
maaU  tor  themselt. 

Present  proiram  plus  meals  which  are  pre-    Any  food  or  food  product  regutarty  available    Present  projiam  plus  items 
pared  by  political  subdivisions  or  private       .n    domestic    supply    eicept    akoholic       neceiwry  for  petsoiial  daan- 

iwnprofit    infl.tutH>ns.    wtich    do    not        beverages  and  tobacco:  also  meals  pre-         *•"•' ^  k^*- 

receive   federaHy   donated   foods,   and       pared  by  p«b»ie  afencies  or  pnvate  non- 

...._-.       p^(  organoations  for  consumption  at 

any  location  other  than  an  institution  or 
boardiNg  hoaao  by  handicapped  or  pei- 
sons  60  years  or  over.  Sec.  3  (b)  and  (f  )- 


6.  HouMboU  income tUfibiiity... 


which  are  defivered   lo  the  homes  of 

Eerson  over  GO  years  who  are  house- 
ound.  handicapped,  or  disabled  so  as  to 
be  unable  to  adequately  prepare  all  Ute>r 
meals.  Sec  6(b). 

Secretary  of  Agnculture  (m  consultation    Secretary  of  Airiculture  (i 


with  HEW  Secretary)  to  establish  uni- 
form national  standards  of  cligibililv. 
with  a  planned  maumum  income  sliibtJy 
over  {4.000  lor  a  family  of  4.  Sec.  4<b). 


7.  Otiw  aKflUlity  quahficattoas.. 


holds.  Sec  50i). 


with  HEW  Secretary)  to  establish  uni- 
form national  standards  annually  at  no 
less  than  (4.000  pei  year  for  a  family  of 
4  01  the  equivalent.  Sec.  b(b) 


means  of  sail-support.  Sac  S(b). 


Irness.  hyKiene.  and  home 
aailation  as  welt  as  meals 
served  by  private  nonprofit 
institutions  or  schools  to  the 
elderly  either  m  a  common 
dming  lOom  (to  those  witbout 
facilities)  or  at  home  (for  the 
distilled). 
consultalUA    Secretary  of  Agriculture  ti 


minimum  income  level  for 
purcahsing  a  nutntionally 
adequata  dial  al  no  less  Hun 
KI»0forihouMholdot4. 


.  States  Mt  staadMtf  ei  maii- 
mum  iiw  cWMirtaal  with 
incoiM  iliwltftft  wad  by 
Statt  ia  Its  Mwilly  akM 
mMIc  antitanca  programs. 
PraMit  fMia  aitands  from 

SMlMatamilvol4io 
lttiCmfiaatoU320in 

ReqIrt5*lSfstale»  shall  place    Standards  »l  by  the  Sacfatary.  at  a  mint-    National  resource  standards  eictude  home,    Nona.  Mitonal  rosanrea  tttts. 
a  liaiitobon  on  the  resources       mum.  shall  pra»ait>e  (he  amounts  ol       household   goods,   personal   •««»•," 
)  be  altowed  eligible  hoaao-       hMsahold   mcomo  and  othe*   fuiaticial       other  property  essential  to  Jiousehold  s 
-      ---  raiMiw.  JncJadii botti  liquid  and  non- 

-     ■■         -    -  1  IS  criloria  of 

„  lor  a  2-year 

, ,  „, j  wbieh  inchides  a 

membar  aw  II  wIm  la  claimed  as  an 


tax- 


.  No  statutory  roquuement  but 
otaay  Slataa  impose  one. 


E^Zdas'fnn  StibiB^' md'  dt!b'at^iS'mps    Reduces  heuMtoM's  cauim  b«u»  accord-    Nom.  bul  States  oouU  contiaM 


Id  any  Iwmahotd 


lland(&(axcapl(iiatl»ar 
of  dapandant  children  andar  U  or  bona- 
Me  students  or  persons  caring  for  inca- 
peatated  adults  or  dependent  children) 

who  fails  to  rer^*"  '°'  amployment  or 
refuses  to  accept  empkiyment  or  public 
work  at  the  hifhei  ol  State.  Fadaral.  or 
regulatory  wage  or  tra  wage  floor  at  all.  if 
none  applicable. 


ing  to  share  ettnbulabia  lo  iiwIivMluab  in 
hoosohold  (other  than  mothers  of  childien 
under  16.  bonafide  students,  the  ill  and 
lACapaatalad,  parsons  caring  lor  incapac- 
itated adults,  children  under  16.  or  par- 
sons empkiyed  3S  hours  or  more  per 
week  or  earning  al  least  $56  per  weak) 
who  ailher  fail  to  register  or  accept  suit- 
able employment  at  no  lower  ttian  the 
Federal  mimmum  wage,  Sac.  S(c)-<g) 


9.  Carti5cat)oa  procadura 


10.  Coupon  issHaaca  lecaUaa  and 

freQuanqr. 


U.  MsKimum  porchasa  price  of 


In  accordance  with  the  laoaral     Same  as  undat  praiaot  pfogram.  Sac  6(a}    Salaly  on   basis  of 


nplificd  statement 


procaduras  and  persunael  (2). 

standards  used  nr  cartifca- 
tion  for  ladarally  aided  pubic 
assistance  programs.  Sac.  10 
(aX2). 

State  agency  responsible  (or         Saawasvndaf  prasaatpragno).. 


SoMy  by  aiacutioM  of  affidavit 
preseribad  by  Sacrttiry  of 
AartcuHura  phaa  lO-day  va- 
lidity ol  carttflcaUoi  far  dwsa 
who  move  to  aaoUwr  (aibdlc- 
tiofl. 


■nifs.  Ragulalloa  raqairas  at 
taast  sanUHMHithly  tuuanca. 
Sac  10(b}. 
Equivalent  b  household's  nor- 
mal espandttori  for  loed  (la 
praetka  up  to  33ls  parteot 
ol  net  incomeX  Sec  7(bX 


GonlDnning  to  standards  prescribed  by 
SacrMary  coupled  with  subsequent  veri- 
lieatian  Uirou^  samptmg  and  other  sci- 
anMc  techniques,  except  100  percent 
verification  for  coMege  students.  Sec.  7 

Purchase  through  post  offices,  banks,  aedrt    Purchase  tiirough  posi  offices. 
unions,  community  action  agencies,  other       participating  retail  food^storas. 
paMic  or  private  nonprofit  organuations 
■■lliarl  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
iMy  auy  prescribe.  Coupons  to  be  Issued 
en  a  weakly  schedule.  Sec.  7(bX2). 


banks,  credit  unions,  other 
convenient  places- at  least 
weekly  issuance. 


lory  provision  permits. 


13.  Partial  purcbasa  and  simpkfiad 
parcMs*  for  Fadaral  assistance 


No  special  proviaoos  (coupon 
issvanca  ichedules  parmit, 
bat  do  aat  require,  weekly 
kiM  of  portion  ol  allet- 
I  al  fractional  prka>— No 
"'   Ipurdiate. 


W 


iroval  ol  Secretaries  on  USOA  and 


Sac  S(b>  and  6(a) 


raqairad.  Andwrity  to  withhold  payments 
far  caOMM  from  payments  made  to 
baaiahcid  nidar  the  Social  Security  Act 
it  bousaheU  requests  such  withholding. 
Sac  7  (bX2)- 


pwblic 


(Sacratanral 
IndicaMwIII 


yWaas  on  partial  purchase. 
aad  Ika  Family  Assistance 
Ptaa  alia  contains  a  voluntary 
daductien  system  for  buying 
lood  stamps  plus  right  ol 
boosahold  to  purchase  any 
portion  of  allotment  at 
issuance  Iin-" 


Reeionable  investment  l«st-not  to  exceed    Not  to  eicaad  30  perceni  ol  income,  eacept    RaasonaWe  |i*v«sJmant-not  to 
30  percani  ol  income.  Sac  &(b>(2)  maitmum  ol  2b  percent  ol  income  lor        exceed  25  percent  ol  income. 

those  housaboldi  with  annual  income 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  equivalent  of 
S167  per  month  for  a  family  ol  4.  Sac. 
6(b) 

,.  Onlyinaipeiimefltin2counti«s    Prohlbitad-minimim  durfa  of  50  cants    Only  for  households  ol  4  wilh  incomes    To JwuWicJdswite  loaime  lass 
in  South  Camkna  No  statu-  per  person  per  month  (bomabold  ol  5  or       equal  to  or  lessthan  JM  pei  monft  fora       "g"  J<*°r;«^  l'*!^ 

(ess)  or  J3  par  household  (6  or  more)       family  of  4,  or.  m  1972  and  1973,  such       (J67  a  month  lor  a  lamdy  ol  4). 
with  Stale,  local,  and  charilabia  sources       higher  sum  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
to  help  insure  parlicjpalion  at  minimum        scribe  Sec  6(b). 
level  Sec  ybxl) 
Secretary  to  provide  reasonable  opportunity    Secretary  to  establish  schedules  lor  vanabia    States  may  permit  hoo«he*ds 
to   purchase   less  than   lull  altotmeot       purchase  with  regular  partapabon  not       rec«ving  ledaraUy  aided 
States  may  permit  households  receiving  '-    "  ' -*^~*  *-     "■'■-■■'  *- 

ladarally  aided  public  esostanca  to 
autbotiza  witMiaUing  ol  purchase  pnca 
from    assistance    payments    upon    yoint 


t  as  will  provide         Amount  which   Secretary   detarmines   is    Equivalent  o(  35  cents  per  parson  per  m«l    (^>'?' *  "u'';';0"a''r»<>JW»i* 
witb  an  opportunity       necwaary    to    obtain    a    nutritionally       m  1971  adiosled  theiaaltei  to  refteetthe       f'**- *''{' "^'■".  en^  ^^^ 


J)  opportunity 
flwre  nearly  te  obtain  a 
hiw  cost  nutrrtionally 
adequate  diet.  (Definad  by 
refulations  as  economy  food 

elan— $106  a  month  tar  a 
imity  of  4).  Sac  7(a) 


necasaary     ..     

adequate  diet  (USDA  has  indicated  that 
that  this  would  be  the  economy  food 
pUn).Sac5{a> 


cumulative  change  m  the  consumei  price 
indei  tor  food;  provided  thai  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  appropna- 
bon  for  ttscat  year  1971  or  authorization 
levels  lor  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973  aie 
insufftcient  lor  the  entire  fiscal  year,  be 
may  reduce  the  value  of  the  coupon 
altotment  not  less  than  the  economy  food 
plan  or  30  cents  pet  person  per  meal 
whichever  is  higher.  The  Secretary  shall 
review  such  decswn  quarterly  and  advise 
Congress  30  days  prior  to  instituUng  a 
reduction  in  the  vahia  ol  coupon  slnt- 
ment  Sac  6  (a) 


food  plan— ($134.60  a  month 
on  Sept  1970). 
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Praaanlpragram  (Pubtie  law 


House  Agrlcvlfaira  CannHtaa  (HJt.  1S5S2)    Family  NiitriHon  Act  ol  1970  (H.lt.  19S89)    Sanala  (S.  2S47) 


ISl  Adaiinistrativa  raqwnsibtli 


tty State  welfare  agency  ts  respon- 
sible for  intrastate  adminis- 
tration and  must  request 
program  tor  each  subdivi- 
sion, sec  10  (b)  and  (e). 


Same  as  under  preiani  program.. 


.  Secretary  shall  operate  directly  through  any 
appropt  ate  Federal,  State,  county,  pub- 
lic or  private  nonprofit  ageiKy  if  (1) 
Governor  or  SUte  fails  to  administer  pro- 
gram in  area  without  an  operating  pro- 
gram 210  days  after  enactment,  or  (2) 
State  or  other  operating  agency  tails  to 
comply  w  th  law  aftei  reasonable  period. 
Secretary  may  so  oparata  if  Govamar  af 
State  fails  to  adminnlar  pntfam  in  araa 
in  which.  180  days  aAar  P«|n«  lias 
begun  to  operate,  lass  Hun  OM-lMfd  at 
poor  in  the  ares  participala  o««r  a  3- 
month  period.  Sec  7(g)  (I)  and  (2). 


IS.  Program  coal-sbailfl(... 


17.  Concuiraal  food  stamp  program 
aad  cammodity  distiibubon. 


18.  Penalties  for  misuaa  of  pragran. 


.  Secretary  lo  flnance  cost  ol  bo- 
nus coupons  and  62.5  perceni 
ol  travel  and  satartes  ot  State 
parasooal  angsgad  in  certi- 
hring  nanpvblic  assistance 
haaaahaldi.  SUM'  and  local 
gavaramaats  pay  lor  100  per- 
cent ol  issuance  costs.  Sec. 
15(b). 


Not  unless  emergency  sitaation 
caused  by  a  national  or  otocr 
disaster  as  detarmiMd  by 
Sacralarv:  inlarpralad  to 
aiclada  tong-lirm  non- 
natural  disnter.  but  not  short- 
tarm  economic  disaster. 
Sac  4(D). 


.  Criminal  offense  knowin^y  to 
use.  tranilpf.  acquire,  or 
possess  coupons  in  unauthor- 
iiad  manner  (over  $100 
felony)  Sec.  14(b)  and  (e) 


States  required  to  Inance  a  maiimum  of 
10  percent  of  bonus  cftsk  by  Iscal  year 
1974,  starling  at  2H  percent  in  facet 
year  1971  and  climbing  to  24  percent 
every  fiscal  year  t*ierealter  Secretary  to 
pay  same  adminrstretive  costs  as  under 
present  law  plus  62.5  percent  ol  Irsval 
and  salaries  of  State  hearing  officials  and 
outreach  personnel.  Sac.l5(b>and(cX 


Authorized  n  the  case  Of:  (1)  temporary 
emergency  situations;  (2)  during  transi- 
tions from  commodity  distribution  to 
food  stamp  programs:  and  (3) on  request 
ol  Dve  Stale  agency  if  Stata  agency  pays 
lor  distribution  costs,  subiact  only  to 
prohibition  that  individual  partcipatmg 
shall  not  beneht  Iron  both  programs 
simultaiveously.  Sec.  4(b). 


Same  as  under  present  pro^m  plus 
extends  provision  to  include  illegal  pos- 
session or  use  of  "authorization  to  Pur- 
chase" cards.  Sac  14(b> 


Same  as  present  program  plus  Secretary 
ta  pay  62.5  percant  of  salary  and  travel 
of  State  and  local  haering  oKcials  and 
outraach  and  notrition  adacabon  workers. 
Sacralary  la  pay  SO  paroant  of  tssvanca 
coat  If  pnpam  aarvas  SO  parcaat  ar  more 
ol  poor  in  araa.  Sacratary  waald  pay  100 
paraarA  al  all  eeate  of  pnlic  agancfai  or 
prtala  nonpioll  ariinizatiaas  aparating 
Um  angfam  ar  aagagad  la  outraadi  or 
NUtnlian  adacation  oT  program  partidpa- 
Uan.  Sec.  9(b). 

Autltoriied  in  the  case  ol;  (1)  tempoiafy 
amargancy  tituatioRs;  (2)  during  transi- 
tion from  commodity  dtsttibution  to  food 
stamp  program  until  the  number  ol  food 
stamp  participants  in  countr  exceeds 
the  average  numtier  of  commadity  partic- 
ipants m  the  3  most  recent  prefoed 
stamp  months;  and  (3)  at  request  of 
State  agency  if  State  agrees  to  pay 
distribution  costs  and  at  request  of  any 
pubbC  agency  or  private  nonprohl 
afftMiabofl  that  agrees  to  pay  dstiibu- 
tloa  casts.  No  simutianeous  participation. 
Sac  4(b). 

Sane  as  under  House  Agricufbira  Com- 
mittee bill  plus  criminal  oflanse  lor 
knowingly  making  a  false  declaration. 
Coalaiiu  administrative  provtskws  to 
eantral  Itaud  resulUng  in  parlibpation  by 
laall^le  bousahaMs  or  rocMpt  of  aaces- 
aiv*  ewpoo  allotmenta.  Sec  8(b)  and 


Seereta7  may  operate  program 
directty  or  assrgn  lo  private 
nonprofit  ofganaatnons  rf  (1) 
State  fails  to  comply  with  itw 
after  raaaenaMe  period  or  (Z) 
Sacratary  af  Adnnltiiie  de- 
tamiaas  that  twia  is  a  need 
lor  tha  procraB  aad  there  is 
oa  Stita  raoaast.  da^ita 
offer  of  Fadaral  payment  of 
adMiaistiative  cosU.  or  (3)  no 
aiagiam  is  in  operation  in 
araa  after  Jaa.  I.  1971  or  (4) 
Sacratary  determines  that 
partidpatiofi  rata  af  poor  is 
inadaquale  la  eUaclBate  act's 

Sacratanr  permitted  to  pay  State 
agancwi  100  percent  ol  is- 
suance casta  as  wail  as  62.5 
percant  at  certain  eartilcstiDa 
costs.  Sacratary  wraM  pay  100 
percant  ol  aU  costa  ol  prfvala 
nonprott  agancfai  aparaUag 
Iha  program. 


Peimitted  during  temporary 
emergency,  in  any  county 
during  the   traasitmn   period 
from  commodib  distribution 
to  stamps  until  land  stamp 
participants  eioaads  average 
ol  commodity  partcipanta  m 
3  most  racant  prastamp 
months;  and  at  raquest  ol 
Stale  agency.  H  State  agrees  la 
pay  distribution  costs. 


Same  as  under  presaat  program 
but  ao  prosacutian  on  basis 
qI  any  iaiormaljoa  contained 
in  afltdavjt  except  tor  fraud 


s  in  the  commodity  distribution  program  to  provide  onilotm  national  Income  and  raiMRa 


Note.— The  Family  Nutrition  Act  ol  1970,  unlike  the  House  AgriculUire  Committee  bill,  would  make  changes  in  the  oo .-..,- -- —  •-■-•-■•■-  '•z---r"\r_.--rr^-^^  _  .         -^-a»ui 

alicMIM  tv  tests.  certiVatioii  by  declaration  guaranteed  accaas  to  foods  of  sufRoent  caloric  quantity  (with  otTter  loods  necessary  to  provide  a  outntjonalh;  «»ejM»  '*'^. '""^"L" ,"  Jf^^iSSri; 
rrSlortlXcKis  inTrees  with  km>wn  nutfitkMiai  deiciencias.  Sec  4<c).  THe  Family  HutrilKmAct  would  ate  authoriie  the  Sjtrata^lto  wnduct. «  to  «^^ 

private  nonproBt  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  research,  demonstration,  or  evaluation  projects  designed  to  test  or  assist  m  the  devctopment  ol  new  approaches  at  methods  to  aehmva  ma  purpoaa 
ol  the  act.  including  lortillcation  of  staple  loods.  Sec  10(a). 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  may  say  for  myself 
I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
amendment  oftered  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Thank  you  very  much. 
It  was  cleared  on  both  sldee.  It  does  not 
Intend  to  cut  out  migratory  workers  at 
all  but  only  those  who  are  not  bona  fide 
residents.  A  migratory  worker  can  be  a 
bona  fide  resident  where  he  Is. 

Mr.  BEHjCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  see 
no  objection  to  the  amendment,  and  we 
win  accept  It. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  'Mr.  WeoTt)  to  the  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Abbitt)  for  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Foley). 

The  amendment  to  the  substitute 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CtoWTE). 

"Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  substitute  bill  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Washington  and  Minnedota  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  cosponaored. 

It  Is  Indeed  a  tragic  commentary  on 
the  Nation's  priorities  that  we  are  con- 


Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  Abbitt  substitute  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  7 :  30  pjn. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  what  was  the 
time  cutoff? 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  It  will  be  7:30  pin. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  of  limitation  of  debate  will 
be  recognized  for  approximately  IVi 
minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Whiti)  . 

AMENDUEKT  OTTWXEO  BT  KB.  WHITE  TO  TBE 
STTSSmtm  AICENDICKNT  OrrSKED  BT  MB. 
ABBTTT  rOS  THE  AMENOMKNT  IN  THE  HATmS 
OF   A   MmtSTlTUTE   OITEBZD   BT    U.   FOLTT 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  Abbitt  substitute 
amendmait. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  White  to  tb« 
sutMtltute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Abkitt 
for  the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  Mr.  Polet:  Page  3,  Une  13: 
Subaectlon  (e)  of  section  3  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  19M.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  aa  follows ; 


"(e)  The  term  'household'  shaU  mean  a 
group  of  related  or  nonrelatad  indlTlduals, 
who  are  bona  fide  realdenta  of  one  of  the 
poUtlcal  subdivlslonB  described  In  section  3 
(J)  and  who  are  not  residents  of  an  institu- 
tion or  boarding  house,  but  are  llrtng  as  one 
economic  unit  sharing  common  oooUng  fa- 
culties and  for  whom  food  Is  customarUy 
purchased  in  common.  The  term  'household' 
ahaU  also  mean  a  single  individual  living 
alone  who  has  cooking  faculties  and  who 
purchases  and  prepares  food  for  home  con- 
sumption." 

Mr.  WHITE  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentieman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  clarify  a 
point.  This  amendment  says  that  a  per- 
son has  to  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of  the 
political  subdivision  before  he  is  entiUed 
to  food  stamps. 

We  have  had  a  problun  along  the 
border  with  those  who  have  lived  in 
Mexltx)  and  came  over  to  the  United 
States  and  are  not  bona  fide  residents. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 
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slderlng  such  vital  legislation  In  the  wan- 
ing days  of  this  Congress.  It  s'bs  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  that  Agriculture 
Secretary  Hardin  himself  said  it  was 
■crucial"  to  adopt  such  legislation  Im- 
mediately. More  than  a  year  ago.  after 
the  other  body  had  paased  Its  version  of 
the  bill  by  a  vote  of  78  to  14.  the  Presi- 
dent praised  that  prompt  action,  and 
urged  this  Chamber  to  follow  suit.  Yet. 
n  was  not  until  August  of  this  year  that 
this  hill  was  reported  out.  and  its  ap- 
pearance here  on  the  floor  anotlier  4 
months  later  tells  us  a  good  deal  about 
the  Importance  its  sponsors  attach  to  It. 

How  can  I  even  suggest  such  a  lack  of 
concern  for  the  poor?  The  committee  re- 
port assures  us  that  all  this  time  was  well 
spent  in  extensive  deliberations  designed 
to  improve  the  nutritional  needs  of  de- 
ser\'ing  poor  and  at  the  same  time  to 
exclude  the  undeserving. 

Well.  let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
features  of  the  committee  bill.  I  submit 
that  first  they  make  a  very  feeble  effort 
to  expand  this  program — an  effort  that 
15  greatly  undercut  by  other  regressive 
provisions — and  second,  they  take  a  shot- 
gun approach  to  exclude  the  undeserving 
that  will,  in  fact,  cruelly  deprive  many 
others  who  desperately  need  this  assist- 
ance. 

The  committee  tells  us  that  this  bill 
will  permit  food  stamp  allotments  "suffi- 
cient to  purchase  an  adequate  diet."  The 
fact  is  that  the  bill  does  not  re<iuire  this, 
and.  although  Secretary  Hardin  haa  In- 
dicated he  v."lll  issue  stamps  to  reach 
the  nutritional  level  of  what  is  called 
the  'economy  food  plan."  his  own  De- 
partment has  admitted  that  "the  cost  of 
this  plan  Is  not  a  reasonable  meaaure 
of  basic  money  needs  for  a  good  diet." 

In  contrast,  this  substitute  will  provide 
for  minimum  nutritional  needs. 

The  committee  bill  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  uniform  national  eligi- 
bility standard.^,  but  provides  no  specific 
and  adequate  Income  level  below  which 
States  cannot  go  In  determining  eligi- 
bility. Our  substitute  bill  does  this. 

The  committee  tells  us  its  bill  will  help 
the  elderly  by  enabling  them  to  buy  meals 
as  well  as  food.  The  fact  is  their  bill  re- 
quires all  such  meals  to  be  delivered  to 
the  home.  In  contrast,  the  substitute  bill 
wUl  cover  meals  ser\-ed  in  community 
dining  halls.  It  makes  no  .sen.=e  to  deny  to 
many  of  our  senior  citizens,  who  can  get 
around,  the  opportunity  to  have  meals 
with  their  friends  simply  because  they 
have  no  cooking  facilities. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  bill 
does  not  merely  fall  to  live  up  Its  own 
claims  of  expanding  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. It  also  takes  some  major  steps 
backward.  The  bill  would  prevent  the 
Issuance  of  any  free  stamiK  even  to  those 
with  no  income.  The  administration  has 
made  clear  that  such  a  provision  is  unac- 
ceptable To  require  the  payment  of  at 
least  50  cents  per  person  for  stamps 
would  not  merely  create  a  ridiculous  ad- 
ministrative nightmare:  it  would  be  an 
unconscionable,  heartlesa  action,  un- 
worthy of  this  great  body. 

The  committee  bill  will  also  force  the 
States  to  pay  10  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  stamps — a  step  this  House  already  re- 


jected in  1967.  It  is  a  mockeiT  to  claim  we 
are  going  to  expand  this  program  by 
creating  furtlier  obstacles  to  its  accept- 
ance by  the  States. 

As  the  distinguished  gentlemen  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Foley)  and  New  Vork 
iMr.  LowK»si«N)  noted  In  their  dis- 
sent to  thLs  report,  such  provisions  as 
these  will  drive  away  more  than  half  of 
those  now  in  the  program.  As  it  is.  food 
stamps  now  reach  only  about  one-fourth 
of  thoee  In  need. 

In  some  way.'!  the  most  surprising  de- 
ficiency In  the  committee  bill  is  its  total 
faUure  to  deal  effectively  with  those  who 
do  not  deserve  food  stamps  benefits.  It 
attempts  to  do  this  by  denying  stamps  to 
raonj-  students  and  by  Imposing  a  work 
provision.  Both  of  these,  however,  will 
hurt  many  innocent  and  deserving  mem- 
bers of  such  households.  And  the  bill  does 
practically  nothing  to  deal  with  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  fraud. 

The  committee  claims  that  its  so-called 
work  provision — and  I  quote — "Is  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  arduous  debate  and  de- 
liberation." designed  to  exclude  "  free- 
loaders' while  insuring  all  aid  possible 
to  those  who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  need  food  stamp  assistance. '  Let 
us  take  a  look  at  that  result. 

Under  the  committee  bill  an  entire 
household  will  be  denied  stamps  if  one 
able-bodied  adult  fails  to  register  for 
or  take  almost  any  lob.  This  can  happen 
too  even  if  the  father  and  mother  are 
working,  if.  for  example,  one  son  fails 
to  work. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  10- 
year-old  child  could  have  come  up  with 
a  better  way  to  achieve  the  committee's 
goal.  The  administration  has  also  re- 
jected it. 

In  contrast,  our  substitute  will  also  re- 
quire able-bodied  adults  to  take  suit- 
able work  under  the  penalty  of  losing 
stamps  for  himself  alone. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  committee  bill 
does  virtually  nothing  about  the  very 
serious  problem  of  fraud.  There  can  be 
no  doubt.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must 
take  all  possible  firm  measures  to  pre- 
vent fraud.  The  American  taxpayer  Is 
entitled  to  nothing  less. 

Under  present  law.  not  changed  by 
the  committee  bill,  the  only  means  for 
dealing  with  fraud  is  through  criminal 
prosecution — a  method  that  has  not 
worked  In  the  past.  Our  substitute,  how- 
ever, goes  tieyond  this,  and  provides  an 
expeditious  administrative  procedure 
which  will  denj-  food  stamps  or  reduce 
the  amount  to  anyone  who  willfully  mis- 
represents the  facts. 

In  abort,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  substi- 
tute is  far  more  effectlTe  and  realistic  In 
dealing  with  the  fraudulent  and  the  ma- 
lingerer without  visiting  the  sins  of  these 
chiselers  on  their  families.  Moreover,  our 
bill  will  move  decLsively  toward  the  goal 
which  the  President  so  eloquently  stated 
18  months  ago — "to  put  an  end  to  htmger 
in  America  for  all  times." 

Let  me  say  one  final  word  about  costs. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  this  ef- 
fort will  be  expensive.  But.  when  we  con- 
sider the  gigantic  sums  we  have  voted 
for  farm  subsidies,  for  military  assist- 
ance and  defense  spending,  there  can  be 


little  question  that  we  cannot  In  con- 
scious deny  adequate  funds  to  this  hu- 
manitarian effort. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  other  body's 
version  of  this  bill  Is  far  too  expensive 
and  that  the  only  way  to  reach  realistic 
cost  levels  Is  foi  the  House  to  pass  this 
inadequate  bill  and  let  our  conferees 
reach  the  right  result. 

I  reject  such  an  argument,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  submit  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House 
to  pass  the  best  possible  bill.  And  be- 
yond that,  I.  for  one.  am  not  prepared 
to  leave  the  fate  of  millions  of  hungry 
Americans  to  the  tender  mercies  of  those 
who  have  presented  us  with  this 
wretched  bill.  This  substitute  must  lie 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rin>>. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  substitute 
bill  bemg  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  iMr  Foley  i  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  iMr.  Quie)  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Abbitt  amendment. 
According  to  recent  estimates  by  the 
National  Council  on  Hunger,  only  8.8  mil- 
lion of  the  25.4  million  Impoverished 
Americans  now  receive  food  stamps.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  unconscionable  for 
the  Agriculture  Committee  to  have  pro- 
hibited the  issuance  of  free  food  stamps, 
even  for  the  destitute,  and  included  an 
unenforceable  and  unjust  work  provision 
in  the  bill  at  a  time  when  the  food  stamp 
program  reaches  only  one-third  of  the 
eligible  participants. 

The  Foley-Quie  substitute  would  ex- 
pand and  improve  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram so  that  it  would  reach  all  Ameri- 
cans who  need  it.  by  extending  eligibility 
to  every  person  from  a  household  of 
four— or  the  equivalent — »1th  an  in- 
come of  S4.000  or  less:  making  free  food 
stamps  available  to  the  completely  des- 
titute: enabling  the  elderly  to  buy  meals 
from  nonprofit  groups,  and  thus  free 
them  from  the  burden  of  food  prepara- 
tion; allowing  food  stamp  and  com- 
modity distribution  programs  to  operate 
concurrently  in  a  given  area:  and  au- 
thorizing the  Secreurj-  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  food  stamp  programs  in  any 
State  that  fails  to  initiate  its  own  pro- 
gram within  300  days  after  tlie  bill  Is 
pa.ssed. 

The  substitute  measure  would  au- 
thorize expenditures  of  $2  billion  In  fiscal 
year  1971:  $2.5  billion  m  fiscal  year 
1972:  and  $3  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
This  represents  a  large  Increase  over  the 
$610  million  authorization  for  fiscal  year 
1970.  but  we  must  be  willing  to  pay  the 
price  if  we  are  to  eradicate  hunger  from 
this  Nation  of  plenty.  Certainly  it  will  be 
worth  this  price  to  eliminate  the  present 
cost  to  society  of  hunger,  malnutrition, 
and  the  Illnesses  associated  with  hunger. 
Admmlstration  of  the  food  stamp 
program  would  be  improved  In  a  number 
of  important  respects.  For  example,  the 
substitute  would  replace  the  present 
time-consuming  certification  procedure 
with  certification  by  declaration,  with 
verification  of  certification  done  through 
sampling  techniques.  Weekly  distribution 
of  food  stamps  would  be  authorized,  to 
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better  comply  with  the  cash  flow  of  low- 
income  families.  While  the  substitute 
does  contain  a  work  provisloti.  It  would 
reduce  a  household's  coupon  bonus  only 
In  proportion  to  the  share  of  the  Indi- 
vidual in  the  household  who  falls  to  reg- 
ister or  accept  suitable  employment — in- 
stead of  excluding  the  entire  household 
from  the  food  stamp  program  If  any  one 
adult  falls  to  register  or  accept  work,  as 
provided  in  the  committee  bill.  Clearly, 
this  is  a  more  equitable  approach. 

Perhaps  most  important  in  assuring 
the  availability  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram to  all  those  who  need  it,  the  sub- 
stitute would  eliminate  the  committee 
requirement  that  the  States  pay,  by  1974. 
up  to  10  percent  of  the  bonus  costs  of  the 
stamps,  plus  some  additional  adminis- 
trative costs  now  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  a  requirement  would 
Impose  an  impossible  burden  on  States 
which  are  already  finding  it  difficult  to 
keep  up  with  ri.slng  welfare  and  educa- 
tion costs,  and  might  force  some  of 
them  to  drop  out  of  the  program. 

I  strongly  support  the  adoption  of  the 
Foley-Quie  substitute,  which  should  lead 
to  a  more  effective  and  far-reaching  food 
stamp  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  0'H»a*>. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  offered  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia and  I  want  to  state  my  particular 
concern  over  the  concept  that  we  are 
told  underlies  section  4(d)  of  the  substi- 
tute— the  provision  which  would  bar 
food  stamps  to  anyone  who  is  Involved  in 
a  labor  dispute. 

In  an  earlier  statement  to  Members  of 
this  body,  explaining  the  rationale  be- 
hind such  an  amendment,  one  of  our 
able  colleagues  said : 

It  IB  a  d(3Ctrl2ie  t}«slc  to  our  American 
Byvtem  that  the  Fedaral  Oovemment  should 
not  pimy  favorltM.  Uader  thla  program 
where  rood  nampa  are  b«lng  handed  oul  to 
strUcerB,  the  Federal  Ooverxunent  is  aban- 
doning the  theme  of  equal  ueattnent  and  la 
being  partial  to  the  striken  over  the  em- 
ployers. 

We  are  asked,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  come 
to  the  rescue  of  the  p<x)r  employers, 
who  are  crippled  in  their  pathetic  efforts 
to  match  the  massive  ecanomic  power 
of  the  men  who  work  for  them.  The 
sponsors  of  this  "neutrality"  amendment 
seek  to  conjure  up  in  our  minds  the 
spectacle  of  striking  employees  driving 
to  the  picketline  In  their  Cadillacs, 
while  their  poor  employer  Is  barely  able 
to  make  ends  meet  by  moonlighting — 
perhaps  as  a  poverty  consultant  to  the 
Nixon  ftdmlnistration. 

We  are  asked  to  weep  over  the  thought 
of  corporate  officials  of  Oeneral  Motors 
or  the  railroads  forced  to  leave  their 
humble  homes  in  Orosse  Polnte  and 
Westchester  County,  and  to  take  refuge 
In  a  poorly  heated  shack  near  Key  Bls- 
cayne,  or  a  tumbledown  old  castle  In  the 
south  of  France,  while  strikers  remain 
close  to  home,  revdlng  in  the  warmth 
of  a  bonfire  outside  a  plant  gate. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  and  his  associates  ask  us  to 
protect,  by  a  fine  ImmrtlaUtT,  the  poor 


corporate  president,  who  is  reduced  by 
a  labor  dispute  to  11%'ing  on  his  salary, 
and  his  stock  options,  and  his  dividends, 
and  his  expense  account,  and  his  other 
outside  income,  while  the  striker  is  grow- 
ing fat  on  food  stamps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  arguments  for  neu- 
trality in  these  clreumstances  are  a 
splendid  reatBrmation  of  the  concept  so 
well  stated  some  years  ago  by  Anatole 
Prance,  who  said,  of  a  similar  argument: 

The  law.  In  Its  majestic  equality,  forbids 
tbe  rlcb  as  weu  as  the  poor  to  sleep  under 
bridges,  to  beg  In  tbe  streets  and  to  steal 
bread. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  O'Hiu 
yielded    his    remaining    time    to    Mr. 

Meeds.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Abbitt) 
and  in  support  of  the  Foley-Quie  sub- 
stitute. 

Directing  my  attention  specifically  to 
the  striker  amendment.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  liistorically  taken  a  position 
in  this  House  that  we  ought  not  to  inter- 
ject the  Federal  Government  into  strikes. 

I  submit  to  you  that  under  the  condi- 
tions of  this  bill,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  committee  bill  or  the  Foley-Quie  sub- 
stitute, that  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  will  have  ex- 
actly that  effect.  Because  of  the  work  re- 
quirement provisions  of  both  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  the  Qule-Foley  substitute 
strikers  would  be  required,  to  be  eligible 
for  food  stamps,  to  go  out  and  seek  em- 
ployment. If  we  turn  our  backs  on  them 
and  say  to  them  that  they  are  in  a  special 
category,  then  we  are  Indeed  Injecting 
ourselves  Into  a  labor  dispute  and  we  are 
putting  tbe  imprimatur  of  the  Federal 
Government  against  the  people  who  may 
have  legitimate  grievances  and  are  using 
a  totally  legal  method,  one  which  has 
been  adopted  by  this  Congress,  to  exert 
their  grievances  in  labor  disputes.  We  are 
then  putting  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  behind  the  use  of  himger  as 
a  Cioercive  force  In  settling  strikes. 

I  do  not  think  any  Member  of  this 
House  wants  to  l>e  In  the  position  of  uti- 
lizing the  factor  of  hunger  to  settle  a 
labor  dispute. 

I  feel  very  much  Uke  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
utilization  of  food  stamps  has  any  effect 
on  lengthening  or  lessening  the  time  of 
the  strike.  These  matters  are  matters 
which  are  to  be  settled  by  collective  bar- 
gaining. I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  Inject  Itself  mto  this  by 
in  effect  singling  them  out  and  saying 
that  even  though  they  are  looking  tor  a 
job  someplace  else  when  they  are  on 
strike  that  they  should  not  be  entitled  to 
receive  food  stamps. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
constitute  a  major  step  backward  In 
labor  relations. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  argue 
that  the  Federal  Govenmient  should  not 
take  sides  in  a  strike  situation.  But  that 
is  exactly  what  they  propose  to  do. 

We  hand  to  management,  through  this 
mechanism,  the  weapon  of  hunger.  Use 
it,  we  say,  to  end  your  strike.  This  Is  too 
cynical  of  an  attitude  for  most  of  us  to 
swallow. 


It  Is  not  insignificant  that  this  amend- 
ment follows  the  Oeneral  Motors  strike. 
And  so.  I  submit,  we  will  be  taking 
sides — saying,  in  effect,  we  agree  with 
Oeneral  Motors — if  we  approve  this 
amendment. 

While  I  heard  arguments  for  cutting 
strikers  off  from  food  stamps  during  the 
GM  strike.  I  did  not  hear  a  single  pro- 
ponent of  this  measure  advocate  cutting 
GM  off  from  Government  contracts. 

We  are  told,  with  a  straight  face,  that 
corporation  taxes  pay  for  this  program 
and  to  give  strikers  the  right  to  receive 
food  stamps  when  they  need  them  would 
constitute  "taking  sides."  What  is  it  that 
all  those  strikers  pay  every  April  IS? 
They  are  taxpayers,  too. 

Why  do  we  not  do  what  these  cor- 
porations really  want  us  to  do?  Repeal 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  The 
act  guarantees  workers  the  right  to 
strike  This  amendment  guarantees  them 
the  right  to  starve. 

The  proponents  act  as  though  workers 
like  to  strike.  That  has  never  been  the 
case. 

The  proponents  want  tbe  bitterness, 
the  convict  of  strike  situations  to  con- 
tinue, rather  than  end.  Sooner  or  later, 
all  strikes  end.  and  this  Congress  should 
not  want  to  have  on  Its  conscience  the 
knowledge  that  it  prolonged  the  bitter- 
ness. 

We  would  not  be  declaring  war  on 
strikers  by  this  amendment.  We  would 
be  declaring  war  on  children.  Should  the 
families  of  strikers  go  hungry?  Is  there 
any  Representative  in  this  Congress  who 
thinks  hunger  is  a  Just  weapon? 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  Congress 
should  turn  Ita  back  on  the  purpose  of 
this  legislation:  "to  safeguard  the  health 
and  well-being  of  the  Nation's  popula- 
tion and  raise  levels  of  nutritloQ  among 
low-income  households." 

Are  we  going  to  change  the  purpoie 
of  this  legislation?  Are  we  going  to  In- 
sert the  words  "so  long  as  they  are  not 
the  families  of  strikers?" 

We  must  reject  the  amendment. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Lloys). 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion Is  presented  to  Congress  now  as  to 
whether  strikers  should  be  permitted  to 
use  food  stamps.  I  say  "yes." 

The  right  to  organize  to  negotiate 
latMr  contracts  is  inherent  to  the  concept 
of  freedom,  and  laborers  should  hare 
the  right  to  strike  in  pursuit  of  their  de- 
mands. I  believe  the  right  to  strike  car- 
ries with  it  a  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
lic Interest  and  we  In  Congress  mtist  give 
long  overdue  attention  to  that  public 
interest,  but  those  who  strike  should  not 
be  punished  by  denial  of  food  stamps 
and  those  who  engage  in  a  lawful  strike 
should  not  be  smeared  in  their  efforts 
to  improve  their  (XKiditions  of  life. 

The  difference  between  a  free  society 
and  a  slave  society  is  tbe  right  to  per- 
sonal opinion  and  individual  freedom. 
Including  freedom  to  join  a  labor  union.  I 
do  not  support  legislation  which  says  to 
an  American  on  strike  for  t)etter  condi- 
tions that  he  must  either  return  to  his 
Job  or  be  left  with  his  family  to  go  hun- 
gry. We  cazuwt  starve  free  men  into  sob- 
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mission  and  we  should  not  try.  It  Is 
enough  that  we  have  required  the  striker 
to  register  for  a  Job  and  accept  work  out- 
side the  struck  plant  U  work  is  available. 

American  labor  must  be  free  to  the 
same  extent  that  American  industry  must 
be  free.  Both  should  yield  when  there 
Is  a  clear  violation  of  the  public  interest. 
Public  interest  Is  not  served,  however, 
by  telling  the  union  member  that  he  must 
work  or  go  hungry.  That  is  not  the  mark 
of  a  free  society;  that  is  the  mark  of 
totalitarianism. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Llovd 
yielded    his    remaining    time    to    Mr. 

Mr  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  come 
from  an  area  where  a  great  many  people 
were  affected  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
by  the  General  Motors  strike.  People 
who  were  working  for  General  Motors 
were  making  very  good  money  when  I  hey 
went  out  on  strike.  They  were  making 
better  money  when  they  came  back  in. 
The  strike  was  not  basically  about  wages, 
although  that  was  involved.  It  was  basic- 
ally about  fringe  benefits  such  as  retire- 
ment after  30  years  at  the  age  of  ap- 
proidmately  50. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  were  a  lot  of 
people  in  that  community  who  were 
making  a  lot  less  money  than  the  people 
who  were  working  for  General  Motors, 
people  whose  wajes  were  a  great  deal 
smaller.  However,  those  same  people 
were  paying  taxes  in  order  to  pay  for 
food  stamps  to  help  support  the  higher 
paid  people  who  were  out  on  strike. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  Committee,  that  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  resentment  by  a  good 
many  people  because  of  that  situation. 
In  my  Judgment  the  resentment  was 
quite  lustifled. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  my  friend  over  here,  said  a 
moment  ago  that  this  House  wa.^  on  trial. 
I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. I  submit  that  if  this  House  decides 
to  spend  Government  money:  that  Is.  the 
taxpayers'  money — your  money  and  my 
money— in  support  of  one  side  of  a  labor 
dispute,  that  the  House  ought  to  be  tried 
and  found  guilty  of  maudlin  irrespon- 
sibiUty. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nlies  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
'Mr.  GaydosK 

Mr.  GAYD08.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strongly  oppose  the  amendment.  Identi- 
fied by  its  sponsor  as  no-ft>od-stamps- 
for-Etrikers.  to  HJl.  18582  which  amends 
the  1964  Food  Stamp  Act. 

It  is  argued  the  Federal  Government 
should  not  play  favorites  and  assist  a 
striker  with  food  stamps  and  that  a  tax- 
payer who  Is  by  choice  gainfully  em- 
ployed should  not  be  forced  to  subsidize 
another  taxpayer  who  is,  by  choice,  un- 
employed as  a  striker.  Dnderlying  these 
arguments  Is  the  suggestion  that  food 
stamps  for  strikers  tend  to  prolong  a 
strike  and  thus  affect  the  total  commer- 
cial structure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  first  reaction  to  this 
far-reaching  and  heartless  amendment  is 
sincere  resentment.  Resentment  because 
I  cannot  ooiu:elve  there  are  those  who 
would  callously  separate  a  striker  and  hl« 
family  from  their  existing  legal  rights  to 


such  a  basic  need  as  food.  The  Congress 
has  regularly  voted  billions  of  dollors  to 
provide  food  for  the  underprivileged  and 
imporerished  families  of  the  world.  As  a 
nation  we  have  no  hesitation  to  airlift 
food  to  the  needy  wherever  they  are  and 
particularly  when  disaster  strikes.  In 
fact,  between  1964  and  1969.  Congress 
appropriated  $15.9  billion  worth  of  food 
to  feed  the  needy  of  various  foreign  coun- 
tries. Malnutrition  and  Inadequate  diets 
have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  and 
continuous  hearings  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress and  I  suggest  that  my  resentment 
is  well  founded  when  one  understands 
that  this  amendment  clearly  provides 
that  an  American  striker  and  his  family 
be  denied  tliese  same  rights  to  qualify  for 
food  assistance.  This  amendment  is 
clear— it  tdls  him  because  he  exercises 
his  legal  right  to  dissent  he  forfeits  his 
family's  right  to  eat  under  the  food 
stamp  program. 

My  resentment  is  further  aggravated 
when  tlie  full  eflects  of  this  amendment 
are  projected  in  relation  to  forthcoming 
contract  negotiations  in  the  basic  steel 
industry  which  contract  expires  August 
1.  1971.  The  basic  agreement  of  the  can 
industrv  expires  February  14.  1971,  and 
the  aluminum  Industry  expiration  date 
is  May  31.  1971.  It  is  no  secret  that  seri- 
ous problems  loom  in  the  forthcoming 
basic  steel  negotiations.  Added  to  the 
administrations  constant  pressure  to 
curb  wage  increases  the  basic  steel  in- 
dustry presently  is  suffering  from  a  deep 
and  persistent  penetration  by  foreign  im- 
ports. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  steel- 
workers'  problems  may  not  be  resolved 
in  forthcoming  contract  negotiations 
which  may  result  in  a  nationwide  work 
stoppage.  Then  is  when  the  true  danger 
and  fundamental  unfairness  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  would  t>e  exposed  and 
do  its  designed  mischief.  It  is  under  these 
circumstances  that  theatcelworker  would 
be  the  butt  o(  discrimination  by  being 
denied  food  stamp  assistance  to  his 
family.  This  possibility  could  occur  if 
this  amendment  were  left  unchallenged 
and  by  some  inexplalnable  reason  be  en- 
acted into  law.  It  is  ilgniflcant  that 
during  the  United  Auto  Workers  recent 
work  stoppage,  the  east  coast  longshore- 
men and  the  transportation  workers 
strike,  all  strikers  who  qualified  were 
permitted  family  food  assistance.  To 
deny  the  steelworkers  this  same  right 
in  their  forthcoming  hour  of  need  is  to 
obviously  discriminate  without  sound 
justiilcallon. 

In  response  to  those  who  question  who 
will  "foot  the  bill"  for  food  stamps  to 
strikers,  the  answer  Is  obvious — the 
striker  himself  since  he  has  paid.  Is  pay- 
ing and  will  continue  to  pay  for  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  that  Congress  has  voted 
to  provide  food  for  the  hungry  of  this 
NaUon  and  the  world.  The  Cuban  ref- 
ugee, our  native  Indians,  the  ghetto 
poor,  the  Appalachian  victims,  and  the 
hungry  generally,  have  under  the  Amer- 
ican system  been  provided  for  because 
the  striker  pays  the  bill  through  taxes  at 
all  levels. 

In  response  to  the  proposition  that  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  play 
favorite  and  help  a  striker  and  his  fam- 
ily, the  re.'ipon.'ie  is  obvious — it  is  too  late 


to  hide  behind  this  argument  since  the 
Federal  Government  is  committed  to 
continue  to  attack  poverty  and  malnutri- 
tion wherever  it  is  found  and  regardless 
of  its  source.  The  Federal  Government 
has  Involved  itself  in  so-called  privileged 
sanctuaries  and  participated  with  Fed- 
eral funds  in  many  areas  of  need  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Our  farm  support 
and  sutKidy  programs:  transportation 
subsidies,  including  railroad:s:  Govern- 
ment aid  of  all  kinds  to  schools  and 
private  enterprise  and  generally  to  all 
kinds  of  activities  both  national  and  for- 
eign are  a  few  examples:  all  these  things 
clearly  identify  our  Government  and  Its 
philosopliy  during  the  past  100  years. 
Should  it  now  !»  proper  to  deny  funda- 
mental food  stamp  aid  to  a  dedicated 
American  worker  simply  because  he  is  in- 
volved !n  a  temporary  work  .stoppage  ini- 
tiated under  Federal  statute  and  pre- 
sumably for  a  Just  cau3e?  If  this  Is  prop- 
er, then  sound  reasoning  dictates  that 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  fair,  is 
obligated  to  prohibit  a  company  from 
deducting  any  loss  during  such  work 
stoppage  under  the  IRS  statutes:  fur- 
thermore, production  equipment  depre- 
ciation schedules  .should  be  revised  since 
production  machinery  should  not  qual- 
ify for  depreciation  during  a  work  stop- 
page, and  all  Government  contracts 
should  be  canceled  forthwith. 

That  a  Detroit  autoworker  received 
$162  worth  of  groceries  by  paying  $18 
for  food  stamps  has  been  cited  as  a  pi-ime 
example  of  the  cost  and  abuse  of  the 
program  and  illustrative  of  the  way  the 
Federal  Government  would  be  assisting  a 
striker.  The  possibility  of  such  a  situa- 
tion does  exist:  however,  the  cited  exom- 
ple  pertains  to  a  family  of  seven  and  the 
.striker  must  further  qualify  by  having 
nominal  income,  nominal  savings,  and 
so  forth  It  is  obrtous  that  the  proponents 
of  the  amendment  cite  the  exceptional 
cose.  On  the  other  hand,  more  complete 
statistics  reveal  the  true  situation  In 
Wayne  County,  Mich.,  wherein  the  city 
of  Detroit  is  located.  Statistics  provided 
by  the  Wayne  County  Department  of 
Social  Sfervlces  reveal  of  the  60,000  auto 
strikers  In  Wayne  County,  less  than  a 
third:  that  Is.  18,461  strikers  qualified  for 
food  stamps.  It  Is  significant  that  2,095 
strikers  received  general  assistance,  3,892 
families  qualified  for  aid  to  dependent 
children— unemployed — and  38  cases  of 
.ADC  were  authorlied.  It  is  obvious  that 
.should  the  auto  striker  be  denied  food 
stamp  assistance  all  those  that  quaUfled 
for  such  assistance  would  have  been 
added  to  the  general  asslstonce  welfare 
rolls.  Again,  it  is  Important  to  notice  thot 
over  two-thirds  of  the  outo  strikers  did 
not  receive  food  stamp  assLstance.  These 
statistics  are  significant  since  Detroit. 
Mich.,  contains  the  most  highly  concen- 
trated and  compact  area  of  autowork- 
ers  and  It  appears  accurate  to  project 
that  other  areas  would  proportionately 
have  a  reduced  number  of  auto  strikers 
that  qualify  for  food  stamp  assistance. 

There  are  no  reliable  statistics  regard- 
ing the  total  cost  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram during  the  recent  autoworkCTs' 
strike.  Regardless  of  the  final  computa- 
tion of  such  costs,  I  am  confident  they 
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would  not  compare  with  the  billions  upon 
billions  of  dollars  being  spent  by  Con- 
gress on  the  needy  and  the  hungry  In 
this  country  and  in  the  world. 

If  the  present  food  stamp  progiam  is 
considered  advantageous  to  the  striker 
then  conversely,  any  change  excluding 
him  must  then  be  considered  advan- 
tageous to  management.  Management, 
being  an  abstract  thing,  cannot  be 
starved  Into  submission.  This  amend- 
ment, if  adopted,  could  be  used  to  bludg- 
eon a  striker  more  effectively  than  If  be 
were  struck  by  a  club.  Nothing  brings  a 
man  to  his  knees  faster  than  threats  to 
his  wife  and  family.  This  amendment 
threatens  a  striker,  ordering  him  to  give 
up  or  go  hungry. 

If  we  free  Americans,  under  our  free 
system  of  government,  have  a  right  to 
freedom  of  speech,  press,  and  assembly, 
we  also  have  the  right  to  engage  in  a 
work  stoppage.  Through  difficult  periods 
In  our  history  the  right  to  withhold  one's 
labor  was  finally  recognized  and  is  now 
protected  by  statute. 

A  good  bit  of  the  misunderstanding 
regarding  the  right  to  strike  comes  from 
those  who  have  never  labored  in  a  fac- 
tory, never  experienced  substandard 
working  conditions  or  insdequate  wages, 
never  assumed  the  financial  responsi- 
bility of  raising  and  adequately  provid- 
ing for  a  family.  Strikers  are  workers — 
fathers  and  mothers  who  are  fii^t,  hu- 
man beings.  Their  strike  Is  an  action  of 
last  resort.  They  strike  because  they  are 
free  men  and  women  who  refuse  to  labor 
for  what  they  collectively  regard  as  In- 
adequate wages,  hours,  or  working  condi- 
tions. It  is  fundamental  that  a  striker 
is  no  different  from  the  day  tiefore  he 
became  engaged  In  a  strike.  The  sinister 
implications  of  the  proposed  amendment 
have  a  Jekyll-Hyde  connotation ;  the  oft- 
lauded  respectable  and  highly  acclaimed 
American  production  worker,  because  of 
a  work  stoppage,  is  suddenly  transformed 
mto  a  persona  non  grata  and  denied  his 
existing  legal  right  to  sup  at  the  table 
of  need  which  he  has  labored  to  provide 
for  his  fellow  man. 

Does  this  courage  to  stand  on  his 
rights  Justify  an  amendment  which  at- 
tempts to  take  another  right  from  blm? 
I  say  "No."  Understanding  and  charita- 
ble men  say  "No."  I  urge  thot  my  col- 
leagues say  "No."  This  omendment  must 
be  defeated  with  a  resounding  "No." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Montana  (Mr, 

MXLCHES). 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Foley-Qule  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  It  seems  odd  to  me 
that  with  hogs  selling  at  15  cents  a 
pound  and  the  parity  price  ratio  at  68 
percent,  the  lowest  since  1933,  and  that 
despite  the  fact  that  food  costs  only 
requires  16  percent  of  our  disposable  In- 
come to  feed  all  of  our  families,  that 
with  all  of  this  cheap  food  we  have, 
that  according  to  our  best  estimates  25 
million  Americans  are  underfed,  mal- 
nourished, and  In  a  state  of  hunger. 

The  Poley-Qule  substitute  bill  does  a 
much  better  Job  than  the  committee  bill. 
I  voted  for  the  committee  bill  to  bring 
It  out,  to  bring  It  onto  the  floor  of  the 


House,  It  Is  Ume  now  that  we  do  the 
best  we  can  to  end  hunger  In  America, 
and  the  Foley-Quie  bill  does  the  best 
Job,  particularly  in  broadening  and 
simplifying  the  program.  In  addition  the 
Poley-Qule  bill  Is  far  superior  In  pro- 
viding access  to  food  stamps  (or  our 
elderly. 

All  in  oil  the  Poley-Qule  substitute  Is 
a  better  bill  to  bring  adequate  nourish- 
ment to  the  hungry  of  America. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  dis- 
cussion this  afternoon  seems  to  be  that 
the  use  or  the  denial  of  the  use  of  food 
,  stamps  could  be  used  as  a  prolonger  or 
breaker  of  strikes.  I  think  we  are  escap- 
ing the  Intent  of  this  provision  entirely. 
The  Intent  here  is  not  to  discriminate 
against  strikers,  nor  Is  It  to  use  these  to 
aid  in  negotiations  to  assist  management 
or  to  hurt  labor  in  their  labor  disputes. 
We  are  escaping  the  Intent  of  the  food 
stamp  program  itself.  The  intent  ol 
the  food  stamp  program,  as  1  see  it.  and 
I  ttiink  as  it  should  be.  is  to  help  poor 
people  to  eat  better.  And  who  are  the 
p<x>r  people?  We  have  further  here  de- 
fined poor  people  as  people  who  are  tm- 
aWe  to  provide  for  themselves,  people 
who  need  assistance  because  they  ore  un- 
able either  mentally,  physically,  or  be- 
cause of  age.  to  provide  the  nutritious, 
adequate  diet  that  they  need. 

There  Is  Just  so  much  money  that  this 
NaUon  has  to  spend  on  this  program,  or 
any  program.  If  we  start  spending  it  for 
people  who  strike  or  others  who  do  not 
want  to  work,  then  we  must  deny  on  ade- 
quate diet  to  those  iieople  who  are  un- 
able to  work.  The  intent  Is  not  to 
discriminate  against  striking  workers, 
nor  discriminate  against  poor  people,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Miciiigon  alleged 
earlier.  In  fact,  the  poor  people  of  this 
country  pay  the  majority  of  the  taxes  and 
the  money  for  this  progrnm  comes  from 
taxpayers.  And  unless  someone  starts 
concerning  themselves  about  how  much 
taxes  we  pay,  and  starts  to  redirect  pri- 
orities on  how  much  money  we  can 
spend,  we  Just  ore  not  going  to  luve 
enough  money  to  spend  on  the  poor  peo- 
ple. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Members 
here  who  have  been  proposing  that  this 
is  a  strikebreaker,  or  that  the  strikers 
should  get  notliing,  have  failed  to  see 
the  intent  of  the  program,  or  else  they 
have  a  different  idea  about  what  the  true 
mtent  of  the  food  stomp  program  is.  It 
must  continue  to  provide  (or  the  hdp- 
less  who  need  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reeog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  'Texas    (Mr. 

GOHXALEZ). 

Mr.  GONZAUSZ.  Ml.  Chairman,  I  rise 

primarily  lo  ask  two  questions: 

First,  does  anybody  hove  any  statistics 
about  how  many  of  these  strikers  that 
were  supposed  to  have  been  on  strike  ac- 
tually received  food  stamps?  The  closest 
I  heard  was  what  the  gentleman  sold  a 
while  ago,  but  he  Just  said  the  percent- 
age that  were  eligible,  he  did  not  state 
that  they  had  actually  received  food 
stamps.  Apparently  no  one  knows. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  CK>NZAI£Z.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  hove  already  put  in 
the  Record  in  my  remarks,  the  amount 
mvolved  in  the  General  Motors  strike. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  What  was  the  figure? 

Mr.  GOODUNO.  As  I  recall.  It  was 
300.000. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Does  the  gentleman 
means  he  does  not  know  his  own  figures? 

Mr.  G(X>DLING.  I  did  know  It  at  that 
time.  I  do  not  have  them  up  here.  They 
are  not  my  figures,  they  ore  figures  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  estimates  that  approximately 
$10  million  to  $14  million  was  spent  in 
food  stamps  to  strikers,  and  there  were 
a  number  of  them,  there  were  a  huge 
number.  I  do  not  know  the  estimate,  but 
who  got  them  Illegally.  I  do  not  know 
the  number. 

Mr.  C30NZALEZ.  Well,  that  is  the  old 
principle  of  an  unsubstantiated  estimated 
projection. 

But  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question  on  our  present  s.vstem.  In  my 
Stale  of  Texas,  for  example,  a  stiking 
worker  could  not  receive  food  stomps: 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  No;  it  Is  not.  Under  the 
present  low  he  could  receive  It. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  As  I  understand  it.  I 
thought  this  was  on  a  State-by-State 
basis. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  No.  It  Is  a  Federal  provi- 
sion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  iMr. 
Teacoe). 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfornla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  strong  support  ol  the  Abbitt 
amendment  for  many  reasons. 

We  have  discussed  the  strike  feature 
of  it.  but  beyond  that  this  Is  a  bill  which 
significantly  and  importantly  increases 
the  present  program,  but  still  stays 
within  some  reasonable  limits  of  fiscal 
responsibility.  It  does  not  go  as  for  as  the 
Folej-Quie  substitute  by  any  means. 

It  does  not  go  as  for  as  the  Senate  bill 
does.  All  these  (actors  were  very  care- 
fully considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

The  Abbitt  substitute  Is  close  to  the 
committee  bill  and  I  think  It  deserves  the 
support  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the   gentleman    from   Mississippi    (Mr. 

MONTOOIIKIIY). 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
(Hialrman.  will  the  gentlemjui  yield? 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  I  yldd  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OKEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  as  one  of  the  cosponsors 
of  the  substitute  Foley-Qule  bill,  the 
Flomily  Nutrition  Act  of  1970. 

The  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1B64  was  passed 
to  end  hunger  and  malnutrition  in 
America.  It  bos  not  yet  done  this,  and 
I  do  not  believe  the  committee  bill  will 
do  this. 

It  is  estimated  that  two- thirds  of  the 
Nation's  hungry  ore  not  benefiting  from 
the  provisions  of  the  food  stamp  bill. 
That  is — olmost  17  million  people  are 
underfed  in  this  Nation. 

The  committee  bill  extends  the  Food 
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sump  Act  of  1964.  with  certain  changes, 
anions  these  a  requirement  that  able- 
bodied  adults  regisur  for  and  accept  em- 
ployment as  a  condition  precedent  to 
obtaining  stamps,  and  requires  payment 
of  at  least  30  cents  per  person  per  month 
for  participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. 

The  cormnittee  can  Include  these  pro- 
visions because  it  beUeves  that  food 
stamps  should  be  used  to  supplement,  not 
subsUtute  for.  the  normal  buying  power 
of  low  income  families. 

What  many  Americans  do  not  under- 
stand is  that  there  U  a  large  number 
of  American  citizens  who  have  no  In- 
come, that  are  dying  from  malnutrition 
and  outright  starvation. 

When  we  think  in  terms  of  poor  peo- 
ple we  often  think  of  people  who  do  not 
have  enough.  But  there  are  people  to 
tills  Nation  who  have  nothing.  There  are 
people  in  the  United  SUtes  who  live  on 
beans  and  rice,  just  like  the  downtrodden 
of  Asia.  We  must  realize  this  Even  token 
paj-ments.  for  people  with  no  cash  in- 
come, are  Impossible. 

What  we  are  saying.  If  we  demand 
some  token  from  everyone,  is  that  If  you 
have  something,  you  can  get  more— u 
you  have  nothing,  you  get  nothing. 

The  free  food  stamp  provision  for  the 
most  destitute  of  families  is,  therefore, 
one  of  the  most  important  provisions  of 
our  substitute. 

The  substitute  authorizes  $2  billion 
for  fiscal  1971.  Critics  say  this  Is  too 
high  and  inflationary.  It  seems  tome 
that  funds  for  himger  programs,  aodal 
security,  health  care,  and  education  are 
always  labeled  inflationary,  but  subsi- 
dies for  rich  farmers  and  big  bustaess 
are  called  economic  necessities.  Consider 
the  end  to  hunger  and  economic 
necessity. 

We  have  seen  sufficient  studies  by 
physiologists.  geneUclsts.  and  educators 
to  know  that  poor  nutrition  can  niln  a 
child's  life  and  made  him  incapable  of 
functioning  fuUy  as  an  adult.  There  is 
just  no  doubt  about  this  at  all.  Yet  we 
are  missing  the  opportunity  to  avoid 
that  destruction  of  lives  if  we  do  not 
guarantee  that  everyone  can  obtain  an 
adequate  nutritional  diet.  We  are  going 
to  continue  to  need  a  milUon  remedial 
programs  in  the  future  if  we  do  not  act 
now  to  avoid  the  lethargy  and  retarda- 
tion that  poor  nutrition  can  produce. 
Anyone  who  is  cost-conscious  can  see 
the  worth  of  expanding  this  program. 

The  other  provisions  of  the  substitute 
are  also  along  this  ime— eligibility 
standards,  extension  of  coverage  to  the 
elderly  and  disabled,  to  the  citizens  of 
the  territories. 

The  deletion  of  the  State  tax,  the 
easing  of  certiflcatlon  procedures,  the 
weekly  distribution  of  the  stamps,  are 
all  designed  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
poor  to  obtain  stamps.  There  is  no  other 
purpose  and  there  will  be  no  other  ef- 
fect The  antifraud  provisions  are 
strengthened  so  that  abusers  of  the 
program  can  be  eliminated  from  the 
roles.  At  the  same  time  the  iniux»nt  are 
not  punished. 


U  an  adult  in  a  household  refuses  to 
accept  suitable  work  or  register  for  it. 
he  loses  his  food  stamp  allotment.  His 
famUy  is  not  punished.  In  the  United 
States  we  do  not  punish  the  child  for 
the  sins,  crimes,  or  omlsslona  of  the 
father.  That  is  not  an  American  tradi- 
tion, and  it  should  not  be  an  American 
policy.  J 

The  substitute  which  1  support  and 
which  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  support 
is  a  decent  bUl.  It  fulfllls  the  IntenUon 
of  the  food  stamp  program  and  wiU  help 
eliminate  the  tragedy  of  malnutrition 
and  starvation.  This  substitute  Is  wor- 
thy of  your  support.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  not  making  every  effort  to 
feed  the  hungry— aU  the  hungry 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Moirr- 
coMxav  yielded  the  remainder  of  his 
timetoMr.POAGi.)  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  ChaU  recog- 
nizes the  genOeman  from  Texas   (Mr. 

Mr  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
there' is  one  point  which  should  be  made 
real  clear  and  that  is  we  are  not  now 
voting  as  to  whether  we  prefer  the  com- 
mittee bUl  or  either  one  of  the  substi- 
tutes What  we  are  voting  on  is  the  ques- 
tion of  which  one  of  these  substitutes  we 
prefer— and  then  we  will  make  the  de- 
cision as  to  whether  we  will  substitute 
anything  for  the  committee  bill  or  not. 
As  I  pointed  out,  I  think  the  commit- 
tee brought  out  a  real  good  biU.  But  as 
between  these  two  substitutes— and  that 
Is  what  we  have  before  us— there  Is  in 
my  mind  absolutely  no  question  but  what 
the  Abbitt  substitute  is  far  superior  to 
the  Qule-Poley  substitute. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  my  original  re- 
marks, there  is  a  basic  philosophy  in  the 
committee  bUl  without  which  I  could  not 
support  legislation  of  this  kind,  and  I 
doubt  U  many  of  our  coUeagues  could— 
and  that  is  we  should  require  of  every 
man  who  is  to  receive  charity  at  the 
hands  of  the  Government,  that  he  should 
make  such  contribution  as  he  himself 
can  make  in  trying  to  assist  the  Oov- 
emment  In  supporting  him.  .... 
I  do  not  thmit  any  man  has  the  rtgnt 
to  call  upon  his  neighbors  to  work  and 
to  provide  food  for  him  through  the  to- 
strumentaUty  of  taxation  If  he.  himself, 
refuses  to  work.  ...i.,.. 

The  committee  bill  and  the  Abbitt 
amendment  both  contato  that  provision. 
The  Qule-Poley  substitute  contains  a 
provision  that  has  so  many  exemptions  in 
it  that  I  do  not  think  you  could  ever  stop 
anyone  from  getting  food  stamps  because 
he  refuses  to  work. 

I  vrill  go  back  to  the  third  chapter  of 
Genesis,  the  19th  verse  which  states— 
and  on  a  good  deal  higher  authority  than 
this  Congress.  "In  the  sweat  of  thy  face 
Shalt  thou  eat  bread," 

There  is  no  other  way  prescribed  by 
the  Holy  Writ  for  man  to  provide  his 
sustenance  other  than  by  work  when  he 
has  the  opportunity  to  work.  That,  my 
friends,  is  the  great  thing  that  has  to  be 
determined  now.  The  Abbitt  subaUtute 
provldu  for  work— and  the  other  one 

does  not. 
•nie  CHAIRMAM.  The  Chair  recognises 


the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
GOODLING  I .  ,  _,,, 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  my  minute  and  one-half,  but  I 
simply  rise  In  support  of  the  Abbitt  sub- 
stitute, which  has  incorporated  in  it  the 
amendment  I  had  proposed  to  offer  at  a 
proper  time.  ^  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 

YkKS). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members,  we  now  have  had  Biblical  In- 
junction quotation  cited  to  us  as  a  reason 
for  not  feeding  the  children  of  people 
who  might  be  out  on  strike,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own  but  a  more  appropriate 
thought  from  the  Bible  might  be  "Suffer 
the  little  (Children."  About  2  weeks  ago,  a 
group  called  Cltiaens  for  Welfare  Reform 
arrived  in  Washington  to  petition  foreign 
countries  and  anyone  else  who  might  as- 
sist their  plight  because  State  and  Fed- 
eral authorities  had  not  been  responsive 
to  their  calls  for  aid.  To  supplement  a 
callously  Inadequate  budget  for  Amer- 
ica's poor,  these  citizens  were  actively 
seeking  foreign  aid  from  various  nations 
including  Russia.  Sweden,  Canada,  and 
England.  I  consider  it  to  be  a  tragedy  and 
a  major  sign  of  national  failure  when 
people  of  the  United  States  feel  that  they 
must  look  beyond  their  borders  for  re- 
sponsive answers  to  their  impoverished 
condition. 

Mrs.  8XJUJVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  CHialnnan.  the 
food  stamp  law  Is  not  the  Taft-Hartley 
Labor-Management  Relations  Act.  It  is, 
and  should  be  neutral  in  industrial  dis- 
putes leading  to  strikes,  lockouts,  or 
other  Industrial  discord.  There  is  only 
one  real  test  of  eligibility  for  food 
stamps — and  that  is.  can  you  afford  a 
decent,  minimum  diet? 

The  committee  bill  wants  to  make 
people  sell  their  homes,  and  their  cars, 
in  order  to  get  enough  to  eat — a  pauper's 
oath.  This  projxised  amendment  goes 
further  and  seeks  to  make  sure  no  one 
who  Is  out  of  work  because  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  labor  dispute  can  be  helped  to 
get  enough  to  eat.  The  sponsors  say  that 
the  amendment  i.«  being  neutral  between 
management  and  labor.  I  would  see  some 
possible  justice  In  that  position  If  losses 
to  todustry  attributable  to  a  company's 
failure  to  reach  agreement  on  a  labor 
contract,  or  refusal  to  bargain,  were 
made  not  deductible  for  tax  purposes. 
But  no  one  Is  propostag  that  kind  of 
"neutrality." 

There  are  some  Members  here  who 
seem  to  think  workers  go  out  on  strike  In 
order  to  enjoy  better  diets  through  food 
stamps.  Are  those  Members  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  the  strike  weapon  to  those 
who  feel  they  have  to  use  it?  Does  any- 
one go  out  on  strike  for  fun?  It  is  usually 
a  terrible  hardship  for  those  who  are 
idled  by  a  strike.  This  amendment  would 
add  to  that  hardship  the  ultimate  in 
punishment— the  possibility  of  hunger 
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for  the  children  in  a  coimtrj-  which 
feeds  poor  people  all  over  the  world — 
and  no  questions  asked. 

I  would  have  far  more  respect  for  an 
amendment  which  attempted  to  outlaw 
strikes  by  providing  effective  machinery 
for  settling  industrial  disputes  without 
strikes  than  I  do  tor  an  amendment 
which  says  to  a  striker:  By  law,  you  must 
go  hungry  until  you  are  ready  to  give  in. 
I  reject  tliis  cruelty  to  human  beings — 
to  children. 

Please  remember.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  any  striker — or  any  person — obtains 
food  stamps  under  false  pretense,  or  by 
falsifying  his  eligibility,  he  can  be  and 
should  be  prosecuted  and  punished. 

No  one  qualifies  for  food  stamps  by 
going  on  strike.  Applicants  must  prove 
eligibility.  And,  if  they  do  so,  they  are 
as  much  entitled  to  food  stamps  for  their 
children  as  the  convicted  felon's  children 
or  the  drunkard's  children  or  the  chil- 
dren of  married  students  attending 
school  under  the  GI  bill  struggling  to 
get  through  college  or  graduate  school. 
If  Secretary  Hardto  and  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  can- 
not devise  tight  enough  requirements  on 
eligibility  to  prevent  cheating  imder  this 
program,  they  should  come  in  here  and 
say  in  all  frankness  that  so  many  Ameri- 
cans are  cheats  and  crooks  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  handle  the  problem. 

But  I  do  not  believe  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  all  families  or  most  families 
In  my  district  who,  from  time  to  time, 
are  put  through  the  economic  wringer  of 
a  strike  or  lockout  for  me  to  be  wUllng  to 
see  this  Congress  write  them  off  as  dead- 
beats  and  crooks  and  chislers,  who 
should  go  hungry  if  they  cannot  afford 
to  buy  food  during  a  long  and  bit- 
ter strike. 

Is  there  compassion  here  for  human 
beings— or  concern  only  for  the  anti- 
labor  position  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce? 

A  vote  for  this  amendment  is  a  vote 
against  every  citizen  who  belongs  to  me. 
and  believe  in.  labor  unions.  It  would  be 
as  clear-cut  an  antUabor  vote  as  any 
which  any  Member  could  cast  in  a  ca- 
reer in  the  Congress.  It  would  never  be 
forgotten,  cither. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BZLCHZR). 

Mr.  BELCTHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  Abbitt  substitute.  We 
have  had  a  lot  of  hearings.  We  had  a  lot 
of  discussion  in  the  committee.  We  came 
out  with  a  bill  that  we  thought  we  could 
get  passed,  a  bill  that  was  sound  enough 
that  we  could  get  enough  votes  for  In 
the  House  and  get  passed.  As  I  said 
awhile  ago,  if  you  get  to  greedy,  you  are 
probably  gotog  to  wtad  up  with  not  get- 
ting a  bill,  or  you  are  going  to  get  a  bill 
that  will  completely  niln  the  food  stamp 
program. 

The  CrHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
ABBrrx)   to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  think 
we  ought  to  realize  what  the  situation  is. 
We  shall  vote  first  on  the  Abbitt  substi- 
tute. The  Abbitt  substitute  is  the  com- 
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mittee  bill,  except  that  It  provides  that 
strikers  going  out  voluntarily  shall  be 
Ineligible  for  stamps  unless  they  were 
eligible  at  the  time  they  went  out  on 
strike. 

In  addition,  the  Foley  substitute  would 
Increase  the  outlay  by  nearly  $2  billion. 
It  is  that  simple. 

The  question  Is  whether  you  want  the 
committee  bill  as  amended  by  my  sub- 
stitute, or  whether  you  want  to  increase 
the  amoimt  through  the  Poley-Qule  sub- 
stitute by  approximately  $2  billion. 

I  might  add  that  if  the  Abbitt  substi- 
tute carries,  we  will  rise.  vote,  and  go 
back  to  our  offices.  It  seems  to  me  that 
might  be  an  inducement. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Ihe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBrrr.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  of  the  Abbitt  amendment 
which  would  prohibit  issuance  of  food 
stamps  to  striking  workers. 

The  Gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
POAGE)  put  it  very  well  when  he  quoted 
the  verse  from  Genesis.  A  man  who  can 
work  but  will  not.  is  not  entitled  to 
share  to  the  tax  dollar  set  aside  for  those 
who  are  to  genuine  need. 

Work  is  the  mantel  of  respectability. 
There  should  be  no  tacraiOves  provided 
which  would  encourage  people  not  to 
work. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  my 
amendment  is  defeated,  we  will  start  all 
over  agato. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  cosponsor  of  UR.  19889.  the  Family 
Nutrition  Act  of  1970  and  as  one,  who,  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture to  1964,  played  a  role,  however 
small,  to  the  enactment  of  the  origtoal 
Pood  Stamp  Act,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Foley  amendment. 

The  food  stamp  program  has  proven 
to  be  a  very  Important  means  of  provid- 
ing a  more  equitable  share  of  our  food 
abimdance  to  low-tocome  families 
throughout  the  Nation.  However,  as  It  is 
true  to  the  case  of  many  other  welfare 
programs,  experience  has  shown  that  the 
food  stamp  program  needs  to  be  expand- 
ed and  strengthened  better  to  achieve  Its 
goals.  Over  a  6-year  period.  Congress 
has  done  little  more  than  to  provide  to- 
creases  to  authorized  exfwnditures  for 
the  program.  Today,  we  are  informed 
that  the  program  is  still  reaching  less 
than  50  percent  of  its  Intended  bene- 
ficiaries— the  impoverished  Americans. 
Other  shortcomltigs  of  the  program  are 
betog  brought  to  our  attention.  Indeed, 
the  hour  is  late  for  Congress  to  strength- 
en the  program  to  order  that  it  can  meet 
the  needs  that  experience  has  todlcated 
are  not  being  met. 

It  is  clear  that  the  committee  bill, 
while  suggesttag  the  existence  of  these 
unmet  needs,  does  not  go  far  enough. 
The  bill,  H.R.  19889.  which  is  now  of- 
fered as  a  substitute  for  the  Committee 
bill,  goes  much  further  to  that  it  provides 
for  greater  participation  on  the  part  of 
impoverished  Americans  in  the  program 
to  stamp  out  hunger  and  matoutrttion. 
On  a  comparative  basis,  the  proposed 


substitute  bill  would  keep  the  many  good 
features  of  the  committee  measiue,  add 
a  few  others,  and  remove  certato  objec- 
tionable provisions,  such  8.s  the  one  which 
would  require  the  States  to  share  the 
costs  of  the  food  stamp  program. 

I  strongly  oppose  the  committee  pro- 
posal which  would  compel  every  State 
eitiier  to  finance,  by  fiscal  year  1974,  10 
percent  of  the  bonus  value  of  the  cou- 
pons issued  to  participants  or  else  aban- 
don the  program.  The  bonus  value,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  total  coupon  allot- 
ment value  less  the  coupon  purchase 
price.  If  this  change  is  made  in  the  pro- 
gram, many  States  will  likely  be  com- 
pelled to  end  their  present  participation. 
This  requirement  would  mean,  then,  not 
a  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram, but  a  long  step  backward. 

Many  of  the  States  now  participating 
to  the  program  conttoue  to  have  serious 
difficulty  providtog  sufficient  fimds  to 
support  their  own  public  welfare  pro- 
grams. Some  States — particularly  the 
lower  income  States — are  not  now  taking 
lull  advantage  of  available  Federal 
public  assistance  programs  because  they 
have  not  been  able  to  raise  the  matching 
funds  required.  The  committee  proposal, 
therefore,  would  limit  still  further  their 
ability  to  assist  their  needy  families.  It 
would  constitute,  perhaps  more  than  any 
other  provision  m  the  committee  bill,  an 
effective  bar  to  keep  many  States  fixxn 
participating  to  the  program. 

Another  disturbing  fact  about  the 
committee  bill  is  that  it  does  not  expand 
coverage  sufficiently  to  provide  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped  to  various 
ordinary  living  situations.  If  we  are  to 
recognize  as  fact,  as  we  must,  that  there 
are  unmet  needs  of  elderly  todigent 
Americans  not  otily  for  food  but  for  a 
better  balanced  and  a  more  nutritious 
diet  as  well,  then  we  must  also  accept 
the  responsibility  of  providtog  them  with 
such  diet.  To  expand  coverage  of  the 
present  program  from  households  to  to- 
clude  todlvlduals  over  60  only  If  they 
are  houseboimd  or  disabled,  as  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides,  therefore,  is  to  offer 
only  half  a  loaf.  There  are  cotmtless 
elderly  Americans,  who,  though  neither 
housebound  nor  disabled,  do  need  the 
assistance  of  the  food  stamp  program. 
The  substitute  bill  meets  the  need  for 
this  extended  coverage.  We  ought  to  of- 
fer the  whole  loaf. 

The  substitute  measure  contains  other 
provisions  which  would  make  the  food 
stamp  program  a  truly  humanitarian 
and  effective  means  of  eradicating  him- 
ger and  matoutrition  to  the  United 
States.  Particularly  noteworthy  are  the 
provisions  which  would: 

Authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  establish  food  stamp  programs  to  any 
State  that  fails  to  initiate  its  own  pro- 
gram withto  300  days  after  the  bill  Is 
passed.  Hunger  Is  no  respecter  of  State 
Unes.  In  order  to  combat  it  effectively, 
therefore,  we  must  provide  relief  irre- 
spective of  the  State  to  which  an  Im- 
poverished American  happens  to  live. 

Establish  a  fioor  for  determining  eligi- 
bility. A  family  of  four  with  M.OOO  a  year 
tocome  or  less  would  be  covered. 
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Allow  free  food  stamps  for  households 
of  four  with  Incomes  of  $30  or  less  per 
month.  The  provision  in  the  committee 
bill  requirlne  a  token  minimum  charge 
of  50  cents  per  person  per  month  for  a 
household  of  Ave  or  less,  or  S3  per  house- 
hold where  six  or  more  persons  reside, 
is  unrealistic  and  self-defeating.  It  is 
not  so  much  the  amount  that  makes  thLs 
provUion  objectionatile,  but  the  fact  that 
almost  any  charge  would  exclude  from 
the  program  over  1  million  poor  who  have 
no  cash  Income. 

Mr  Chairman,  the  enactment  of  the 
Family  NutriUon  Act  of  1970  is  neces- 
sary to  insure  that  the  benefits  of  the 
food  stamp  program  will  reach  all  In- 
tended beneficiaries.  In  our  land  ol 
plenty,  there  is  no  reason  why  our  Na- 
Uon'5  food  abundance  should  not  be 
utUized  to  the  maximum  extent  prac- 
ticable to  safeguard  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  our  Nations  needy,  who  today 
face  the  scourge  of  malnutrition.  In  age, 
as  well  as  in  youth,  needy  Americans 
must  be  provided  with  a  better  balanced 
and  more  nutritious  diet  If  we  are  to 
continue  to  take  rightful  pride  In  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 

I  strongly  urge  a  favorable  vote  for  the 
substitute  measure. 

The  CH.AIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  Bmendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Abbitt>, 
as  amended  for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  Washington  <Mr. 
Foley  ' . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  beUag  in  doubt,  the  Commit- 
tee divided,  and  there  were — ayes  57, 
noes  58. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man apfKiinted  as  tellers  Mr.  ABarrr  and 
Mr.  Fotry. 

The  Conunlttee  again  divided,  and 
the  tellers  reported  that  there  were — 
ayes    119,   noes    116. 

So  the  subetitute  for  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Washington  <Mr.  Potrr',  as 
amended  by  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Abbitt). 

PABLUHEMTABT   RigUiaT 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HAIX.  The  amendment  was  a 
substitute  amendment  for  the  Foley  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  therefore  the 
question  does  not  arise,  does  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  iMr.  Foiey>.  as  amended 
by  the  substitute  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Ab- 
bitt). 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand a  division. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  division  is  de- 


manded. Those  in  favor  will  rise  and 
remain  standing  until  counted. 

PAKLtAMENTABT   INQUZUES 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the 
Chair  restate  the  question  on  which  the 
Committee  now  is  to  act? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  i  Mr.  Foist)  .  as  amended  by 
tlie  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlemaii  from  Virginia  iMr.  Abbitt). 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  A  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry'.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  "ayes" 
prevail,  then  the  bill  will  be  substituted 
for  by  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  iMr.  ABBrrri 
as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  iMr.  Fo- 
LBy>. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  the  Foley  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  as 
amended  by  the  Abbitt  substitute  pre- 
vails, the  Committee  will  then  rise, 

Mr  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  the  Committee 
dividing  on  the  issue  now,  or  is  the  Chair 
going  to  make  a  determination  as  to 
whether  there  will  be  tellers? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Committee  Is 
dividing  on  the  question  of  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washmgton  (Mr. 
FoLET)  as  amended  by  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Abbitt). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  O'Hara)  there 
were — ayes  106,  noes  79. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  t^ers  Mr.  Abbitt  and 
Mr.  FoLiY. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
133,  noes  116. 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAIN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Matsvnaga,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee ha\Tng  had  under  consideration 
the  bill  (HJl.  18582)  to  amend  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  pursu- 
ant to  House  Resolution  1291.  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 
Mr,  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  172,  nays  183.  not  voting  78. 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  4181 

TEAS— 172 


Abbiu 
Abernetiiy 
Alcxcnder 
Andrews.  Ala. 
ArpDds 
Asllbrook 
BsTing 
Belcher 
Bennett 
Belts 
Bow 
Bray 
BrtnWey 
Broefc 
Broomfleld 
Brotznian 
Brown.  Oblo 
Brovhlll.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Buebanan 
Burleson.  Tex 
Burhson.  Mo. 
Bvmea.  Wis. 
Cabell 
Cartery 
Camp 
Carter 
CederberB 
Chamberlain 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
ClawBon.  Del 
Collier 
Ccllins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Cotutble 
Corbett 
crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
I>avls.  Oa. 
Davis.  Wis. 
de  laQarza 
Dellenback 
Denney 
Dennis 
Derwlnslti 
Dpvlne 
Dickinson 
Dorn 
Downing 
Duncan 
Edwarda.  Ala. 
Erlenbom 
Escb 

Eshlcman 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Ford,  Gerald 


Adanu 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N  Oak. 
Annunalo 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Benll.  Md. 
Bell.  CaUI. 
Eevlll 
Blaggl 
Blester 


BUtnlk 


Bolmnd 

BrmdemaB 

Brasco 

Brown,  CalU. 

Burke,  Mass. 

Btlrton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Orey 

Carney 

Casey 

CeUer 

Chlsholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cleveland 

Cobelan 

Tolims.  ni. 


Forsylhe 
Pounuln 
rrellnshuyscn 
Frey 
Fuqua 
GaltfianakU 
Gettys 
Goldwatcr 
GoodllnR 
Oriffln 
Gross 
G rover 
Gubser 
Hattan 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
Schmidt 
Hansen.  Idaho 
Hsrsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Henderson 
Ho(,'an 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Jdhnson.  Fa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Kazen 
Kl<^ppe 
KuvfcendaU 
Kyi 

Landitrcbe 
Landrum 
Latu 
Lennon 
McClory 
Mcclure 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McMUlan 
Mahon 
UalUlard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mathlas 
Mayne 
MUler,  Oblo 
MIUs 
Mlnshall 
MlaeU 
Muncgomery 
R.  Myers 

NATS— 183 
Conte 
Conyers 
Connan 
Cougblln 
Cowger 
CiUver 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Delaney 
Dent 
Dlggs 
DmgeU 
Donobue 
DulskI 
Eckhardt 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Calif. 
EUberg 
Pasoell 
Fel«han 
Flah 
Flood 
Foley 


Nelsen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Passman 

PeUy 

f'ettts 

Plckt> 

PlTOlO 

Poll 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

QulUen 

Rartck 

Held.  Ul. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roth 

Roudebush 

RouBselot 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scherle 

S^-binltz 

Schneebelt 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

smith.  Cam. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Arlx. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

TtyloT 

Teague,  Calif, 

Thompson.  Oa, 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalley 

Whitten 

wldnaU 

Wiggins 

WlUlsnu 

Wllson,Bob 

Wylle 

ZIon 


Frledel 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Oaimatc 

Oaydos 

(31auno 

Gibbons 

Oonzalex 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

ar«en,Pa. 

OrlAtbs 

Qude 

BaxntltoB 


Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Bays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Helstcakl 

Hicks 

HoUSeld 

Hovrard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  CalLI. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Earth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyroa 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lowensteln 

McCarthy 

McClcidtey 

i::Dat!e 

McPall 

Madden 

Mat£unaffa 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mlkn 

Mtnlah 

Mink 
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Mollotuin 

Puclnski 

Staggers 

Monegan 

Qule 

Steele 

MoorbMd 

RaUsback 

Stelger.  Wis. 

MorBan 

Randall 

Stukes 

MOTM 

llees 

Strattoa 

Moftber 

RciU.  N.y. 

Sullivan 

Murphy.  111. 

RtiUSB 

Symington 

Murphy.  NY. 

Rle:le 

Tdlt 

Nnichtr 

Roblson 

Thompson.  N.J 

NMlZl 

Rodino 

Tlernan 

Nut 

Roe 

UtiaU 

Obey 

Rooney.  N.V. 

UUman 

O'Hara 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Van  Deerlin 

Olwn 

Ros^-ntbal 

Vanlk 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Raybal 

Vlgorlto 

Oitlnger 

Ruppc 

Waldle 

Patten 

Ryan 

Wbalen 

Pepper 

St  Germain 

White 

Perkins 

Savior 

Wydler 

PhUblu 

Schouer 

Wyman 

Pike 

Shipley 

Yates 

Poage 

Slsk 

Yatron 

PodeU 

Slack 

Young 

Price,  ni. 

Smith.  Io«a 

Zablockl 

Ptvct.  Ark. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-78 

Adair 

Morton 

Audereoo.  III. 

wmiamD. 

Moss 

Asp  mall 

Nichols 

Ayres 

OalU^hcr 

OKcnskl 

E-rry 

GUben 

Pat  man 

Blackburn 

Halpem 

PoweU 

Blanton 

H*bert 

Purcdl 

Bollins 

Uurton 

Relfcl 

Brooks 

HuU 

Rivers 

Bruvu.  Mich. 

Ichtrd 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Kee 

Rostenkovskt 

Burtcn.  Utah 

Kin« 

Schadeberg 

Bush 

Kluczynskl 

Sebellus 

Button 

LiJijen 

Slkes 

CbappeU 

Long.  La. 

St«ed 

Clancy 

LujuU 

Luke&B 

Tcat:ue,  Tex. 

Cnoner 

Tunney 

Cunnlneham 

Mcculloch 

Vander  Jagt 

Daddarlo 

McKneaUy 

Weicker 

Dowdy 

Macdonald. 

Whltehurst 

Dwyer 

Mass. 

Wilson. 

Edwards.  La. 

MacGregor 

Charles  H. 

Evans.  Colo. 

May 

Winn 

Fall  on 

Meskin 

Wold 

Parbstein 

Michel 

Wolff 

Finiiley 

MUler.  Calif. 

Wrlebt 

Flynt 

Mlze 

Wystt 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  H6bert  for.  with  Mr.  WlUlam  D.  Port 
against. 

Mr.  Bdwarts  of  Loxilslana  for.  with  Mr. 
Woltr  against. 

Mr    Nichols  for,  with  Mr.  Moss  against. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  for,  with  Mr.  Gal- 
lagher against. 

Mr.  Flynt  for.  with  Mr.  Rostenkowskl 
against. 

Mr.  Slkes  for.  with  Mr.  Macdonald  of 
Massachusetts  against. 

Mr  Chappcll  for.  with  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wil- 
son against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for.  with  Mr.  Kluczynskl 
agolust. 

Mr.  Berry  for,  with  Mr.  Halpem  against. 

Mr.  King  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California 
against. 

Mr.  Lukens  for.  with  Mr.  Horton  against. 

Mr.  Morton  for.  with  Mr.  Kee  against. 

Mr.  Schadeberg  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall 
against. 

Mr.  Sebellus  for.  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
nulo  against. 

Mrs.  May  for.  with  Mr.  Daddarlo  against. 

Mr.  Rivera  for.  with  Mr.  Ollbert  against. 

Mr.  Blackburn  for,  with  Mr.  Pallon  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Langen. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 
Mr-  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Plndley. 
Mr.  E^-ans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  Purcel!  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Vander  J»gt. 


Mr.  Parbstcln  with  Mrs.  Dwj-er. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Weicker. 

Mr.  McKneaUy  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Ayres  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Bush  with  Mr,  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Button  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Cramer  with  Mr.  Mire. 

Mr.  Foreman  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Winn  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  McCuUoch  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Wold  with  Mr.  MmcOregor. 

Messrs.  STEIGER  of  Arizona  and  BOB 
WILSON  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
"blU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  text  of  the  bUl  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Section  2  of  the  Pood  SUmp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

'It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of 
Congress.  In  order  to  prom:*te  the  general 
welfare,  that  the  Nation's  abundance  of  food 
should  be  utilized  cooperatively  by  the 
States,  the  Federal  Government,  local  gov- 
ernment.ii  units,  and  other  agencies  to  safe- 
guard the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Na- 
tions population  and  raise  levels  of  nutrition 
among  low-income  households.  The  Congress 
hereby  finds  that  the  limited  food  purchas- 
ing power  or  low-income  housenolds  contri- 
butes to  hunger  and  malnutrition  among 
members  of  such  households.  The  Congresi 
further  finds  that  increased  utilization  of 
food  In  establishing  and  maintaining  ade- 
quate national  levels  of  nutriiion  will  pro- 
mote the  distribution  in  a  beneficial  manner 
of  our  agricultural  abundances  and  wtU 
strengthen  our  agricultural  economy,  as  well 
as  result  In  more  orderly  maketing  and  dis- 
tribution of  food.  To  alleviate  such  hunger 
and  malnutrition,  a  food  stamp  program  is 
herein  authorized  which  will  permit  low- 
Income  households  to  purchase  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet  through  normal  channels 
Of  trade." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Add  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  or  subsection  3(f)  of  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended:  "It  shall 
also  mean  a  political  subdivision  or  a  pri- 
vate nonprofit  organization  that  meets  the 
requirements  of  section  10(hl  of  th^s  Act." 
(bt  Subsection  (j)  of  section  3  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows :  "The  term 
■State'  means  the  fifty  SUtes  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States.". 

(c)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  at 
the  end  of  section  3  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended: 

"(1)  The  term  'elderly  person*  shall  mean  a 
person  sixty  years  of  age  or  over  who  is  not  a 
resident  of  an  Institution  or  boarding  house, 
and  who  is  living  alone,  or  with  spouse, 
whether  or  not  be  has  cooking  facilities  in 
his  home." 

(d)  Section  3  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(m)  The  term  'authorization  to  purchase 
card'  means  any  document  issued  by  the 
State  agency  to  an  eligible  household  which 
shows  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 
the  household  Is  entitled  to  be  issued  on 
presentment  of  such  document  and  the 
amount  to  be  paid  by  such  household  for 
such  allotment." 

Sec.  3.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  secUon 
4  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
ar«  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  formu- 


late and  administer  a  food  stamp  program 
under  which,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
agency,  eligible  households  within  the  State 
shall  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
t^n  a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  throu^ 
the  issuance  to  them  of  a  coupon  allotment 
which  shall  have  a  greater  monetary  value 
than  the  charge  to  be  paid  for  such  allotment 
by  eligible  households.  The  coupons  so  re- 
ceived by  such  households  shall  be  used  only 
to  purchase  food  from  retail  food  stores 
which  have  lieen  approved  for  participation 
in  the  food  stamp  program.  Coupons  issued 
and  used  as  provided  In  this  Act  shall  be 
redeemable  at  f:ice  value  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram 19  in  operation,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tribution of  federally  donated  foods  to  house- 
holds under  the  authority  of  any  other  law 
except  that  distribution  thereunder  may  be 
made:  (I)  during  temporary  emergency  situ- 
ations when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
commercial  channels  of  food  distribution 
have  been  disrupted:  (2)  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  determines  necessary, 
to  effect  en  orderly  transition  In  an  area  In 
which  the  distribution  of  federally  donated 
foods  to  households  is  beings  replaced  by  a 
food  stamp  program;  or  (3)  on  request  ol  the 
State  agency:  Provided.  That  the  .Secretary 
shall  not  approve  any  plan  established  under 
this  Act  which  permits  any  household  to 
simultaneously  participate  in  both  the  food 
stamp  program  and  the  distribution  of  fed- 
erally donated  food.s  under  this  clause  (3)." 
Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964.  as  amended,  Ls  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Except  for  the  temporary  participa- 
tion of  households  that  are  victims  of  a  dls- 
a-ster  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section,  participation  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram shall  be  limited  to  tho:>e  households 
whose  income  and  other  financial  resources 
are  determined  to  be  substantial  limiting 
factors  In  pemutttng  them  to  purchase  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet. 

■*lb)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  shall  establish  uniform  national 
standards  of  eligibility  for  participation  by 
households  In  the  focKl  stamp  program  and 
no  plan  of  operation  submitted  by  a  ^:ate 
agency  shall  be  approved  unless  the  stand- 
ards of  eligibility  meet  those  establUhed  by 
the  Secretary.  The  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary,  at  a  minimum.  shaU  prescribe 
the  amounts  of  household  income  and  other 
fln&nciol  resources.  Including  both  liquid 
and  nonllquld  assets,  to  be  used  as  criteria  of 
eligibility.  Any  household  which  Includes  a 
member  who  has  reached  his  eighteenth 
birthday  and  who  is  claimed  as  a  dependent 
child  for  Federal  Income  tax  purposes  by  a 
taxpayer  who  Is  not  a  member  of  an  eligible 
household,  shall  be  Ineligible  to  parudpate 
In  any  food  stamp  program  established  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  during  the  tax  period  such 
dependency  Is  claimed  and  for  a  period  of 
one  year  after  expiration  of  such  tax  period. 
The  Secretary  may  also  establish  temporary 
emergency  standards  of  eligibility,  without 
regard  to  Income  and  other  financial  re- 
sources, for  households  that  are  vlctUns  of 
a  dl£a.<;ter  which  disrupted  commercial  chan- 
nels of  food  distribution  when  he  determines 
that  such  households  are  In  need  of  tempo- 
rary food  assistance,  and  that  commercial 
channels  of  food  distribution  have  again  be- 
come available  to  meet  the  temporary  food 
needs  of  such  households:  Prot^ded.  That 
the  Secretary  shall  in  the  case  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  establish  spe- 
cial standards  of  eligibility  and  coupon  allot- 
ment schedules  which  reflect  the  average  per 
capita  income  and  cost  of  obtaining  a  nu- 
tritionally adequate  diet  In  Puerto  RIoo  and 
the   respective    territories:    except    thai    In 
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no  event  Bhall  tbe  sumd&rdB  of  ^glbUity 
or  coupon  allotment  schediilaa  to  uaed  exceed 
thooe  m  the  fltty  States. 

"(ci  Notwlttutandlng  any  other  provlalons 
of  law  the  Secretary  snail  Include  In  the 
uniform  national  standards  of  eUglblUiy  to 
be  prescribed  under  subeectlon  (b)  of  thla 
section  a  provision  That  each  State  agency 
shall  provide  that  a  household  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  Act  IX  It 
Includes  an  able-bodied  adult  person  be- 
tween the  ages  of  eighteen  and  sUty-flve 
(except  mothers  or  other  members  of  the 
household  who  have  the  responslbUlty  of 
care  of  dependent  children  or  of  Incapaci- 
tated adults  or  who  are  bona  fide  students 
In  any  accredited  school  or  training  pro- 
gnun)  who  either  (a)  falls  to  register  for 
employment  at  a  State  or  Pederal  employ- 
ment offlce  or.  when  Impractical,  at  such 
other  approprtate  State  or  Ftederal  offlce 
designated  by  the  Secretary,  or  (b>  has  re- 
fused to  accept  employment  or  public  wotb 
at  not  leas  than  the  higher  of  Btat«  or 
Federal  mlnlmiun  wage  or  the  wage  estah- 
llshed  by  a  valid  regtilatlon  of  any  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  authorised  by 
ex'stin^  law  to  establish  such  regulation. 
Refusal  to  wort  at  a  struck  plant  or  site 
for  the  duration  of  a  strike  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  refusal  to  accept  employ- 
ment." 

Sec  5.  3ut>Bectlona  (a)  and  rb>  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Ptood  Stamp  Act  of  1984.  as 
amended,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(a)  The  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  SUte  agencies  shall  be  author- 
ized to  issue  to  any  households  certtflca  us 
eligible  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  pro- 
enm  shall  be  In  such  amount  as  the  Secre- 
tary determines  to  be  the  cost  ol  a  nutrition- 
ally adequate  diet. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  Uw,  households  shaU  be  charged  for  the 
coupon  allotment  Issued  to  them,  and  the 
amount  of  such  charge  shall  represent  a 
raaaonable  Investment  on  the  part  of  the 
household,  but  In  no  event — 

••(1)  leas  than  60  cents  per  person  per 
month  for  a  household  of  five  or  leas  per- 
sons, or  $3  per  household  per  month  for  a 
household  of  six  or  more  persons;  or 

•'(2)  more  than  30  per  centum  of  the 
household's  income. 

The  State  agency  may  arrange  for  payment 
from  State  or  local  sources.  Including  sums 
made  available  by  charitable  and  similar 
organisations,  of  such  portion  of  the  mini- 
mum charge  as  may  be  iw«««y  to  l°*J" 
the  participation  of  all  households  certinen 
for  parUclpatlon  at  tbe  mlntmum  charge: 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  shall  provWe 
a  reasonable  opportunity  for  any  eligible 
household  to  elect  to  be  issued  a  coupon  al- 
lotment having  a  face  value  which  l*  »»» 
than  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  aUot- 
mcnt  authorlMd  to  be  issued  to  them  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  The  charge  to 
be  paid  by  eligible  households  electing  to 
exercise  the  option  set  forth  In  this  suhsec- 
Uon  shall  be  an  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  charged  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  as  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  al- 
lotment aetuaUy  issued  to  them  bears  to  the 
face  value  of  the  coupon  allotment  that 
would  haw  been  Issued  to  them  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section." 

Ssc  6.  (a)  Subsection  (e)  of  eectlon  10 
of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  19«4.  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"The  State  agency  of  each  State  desiring 
to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program 
■ball  submit  for  approval  a  plan  of  opera- 
tion specifying  the  manner  In  which  such 
program  will  be  conducted  within  the  State. 
tbe  political  subdivisions  within  the  State 
to  which  the  Stale  desires  to  conduct  the 
program,  and  the  effective  dales  of  partici- 
pation by  ea^  such  political  subdinaton.  In 
addltioo.  such  plan  of  operation  aball  pro- 


vide, among  such  other  provisions  as  may  by 
regulations  be  required,  the  foUowlnK:  (*) 
the  Bpeciflc  standards  to  be  used  In  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  applicant  house- 
holds; (3)  that  the  State  agency  shaU  under- 
take ihe  certlflcatlon  of  applicant  households 
lu  accordance  with  the  general  procedures 
and  personnel  standards  used  by  them  In  the 
ceniiicatlon  of  applicants  for  beneflta  under 
the  federally  aided  public  assistance  pro- 
grams; (3)  safeguards  which  restrict  the  use 
or  disclosure  of  information  obUlned  from 
applicant  households  to  persons  directly  con- 
nected with  the  administration  or  enforce- 
ment of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  the 
regulations  l&sued  pursuant  to  this  Act;  (4) 
for  the  submlaslon  of  such  reports  and  other 
Information  as  from  lUne  lo  time  may  be  re- 
quired; (5)  that  the  SUte  agency  shall  un- 
dertake effective  action.  Including  the  use 
of  services  provided  by  other  federally  funded 
agencies  and  organizations,  to  inform  low- 
income  households  concerning  the  avail- 
ability and  benefits  of  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram and  Insure  the  participation  of  eligible 
households;  and  (6)  for  the  granting  of  a 
fair  hearing  and  a  prompt  determination 
thereafter  to  any  household  aggrieved  by  the 
action  of  a  State  agency  under  any  provi- 
sion of  its  plan  of  operation  as  it  affects  the 
participation  of  such  household  In  the  food 
stamp  program.  Upon  the  Joint  approval  of 
the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
EducaOon.  and  Welfare  the  State  pUn  may 
provide  for  withholding  the  amount  to  be 
paid  by  a  household  for  Its  coupon  allotment 
from  any  payment  made  by  the  State  agency 
to  such  household  under  a  federally  aided 
public  assistance  program.  If  such  withhold- 
ing Is  authorised  by  such  household.  In  ap- 
proving the  participation  of  the  subdivisions 
requested  by  each  State  In  Ita  plan  of  op- 
eration, the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  an 
equitable  and  orderly  expansion  among  tbe 
several  States  In  accordance  with  their  rela- 
tive need  and  readlnem  to  meet  their  re- 
quested effective  dates  of  participation." 

(b)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  to 
section  10  of  the  Ptood  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended: 

"(h)  Subject  to  sucb  terms  and  conditions 
as  may  be  pre«rlhed  by  tbe  Secretary  In 
the  regulations  issued  purstiant  to  this  Act. 
members  of  an  eUgible  household  who  are 
■Ixty  years  of  age  or  over  or  an  elderly  person 
and  his  spouse  may  use  coupons  Issued  to 
them  to  piuxhase  meals  prepared  for  and 
deUvered  to  them  by  a  political  suhdlvlalon 
or  by  a  private  nonprofit  organization  which : 
(I)  la  not  receiving  federaUy  donated  foods 
from  tbe  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  use  In  the  preparaUon  of  such 
meals:  (3)  Is  operated  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  (3)  is 
recognized  as  a  tax  exempt  organization  by 
tbe  Internal  Revenue  Service:  Providea, 
That  household  members  or  elderly  persons 
to  whom  meals  are  delivered  are  housebound. 
feeble,  physically  handicapped,  or  otherwise 
disabled,  to  the  extent  that  they  are  unable 
to  adequately  prepare  all  of  their  meals. 
Meals  served  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
shall  be  deemed  'food'  for  the  purposes  of 

this  Act." 

Sec.  7.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
14  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended. 
are  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
the  purchase,  issuance  or  presentment  for 
redemption  of  coupons  to  such  person  or  per- 
slons,  and  at  such  times  and  In  such  man- 
ner, as  be  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
protect  the  interests  of  tbe  United  States  or 
to  Insure  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  uses,  transfer,  ac- 
quires, alters,  or  possesses  coupons  or  au- 
thorization to  purchase  cards  in  any  man- 
ner not  authorized  by  this  Act  or  the  regiUa- 


tlons  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  if 
sucb  coupons  or  authorization  to  purchase 
cards  are  of  the  value  of  HOO  or  more,  be 
guUtv  of  a  felony  and  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  810,000 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years 
or  both.  or.  If  such  coupons  of  authorization 
to  purchase  cards  are  of  a  value  of  less  than 
»100.  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $8,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

Sec.  8.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  15  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1904  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■•(bl  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to  pay 
to  each  State  agency  an  amount  equal  to 
03^  per  centum  of  tbe  sum  of  (1)  the  direct 
salary,  travel,  and  travel-related  cost  (in- 
cluding iuch  fringe  benefltd  as  are  normally 
paid)  of  personnel.  Including  the  Immediate 
supervisors  of  such  personnel,  for  such  time 
as  they  are  employed  in  taking  the  action 
required  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
10(e)  (ft)  of  this  Act  and  in  niaklng  certi- 
fication determinations  for  boxiseholds  other 
than  those  which  consist  solely  of  recipients 
or  welfare  assistance:  (3)  the  direct  salary, 
travel,  and  travel-related  cosu  (including 
such  fringe  benefits  as  are  normally  paid)  of 
personnel  for  such  time  a."!  they  are  em- 
ployed as  hearing  officials  under  section  10 
(e)  of  the  Act." 

Sec.  9.  Section  IS  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
of  1964  Is  f\irther  amended  by  adding  the 
following  subsection: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  each  State  shall  be  responsible  for 
financing,  from  funds  available  to  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  thereof.  10  per  cent- 
um of  the  value  of  tbe  coupon  allotment  Is- 
sued to  eligible  households  which  Is  in  ex- 
cess of  the  charges  paid  by  such  households 
for  such  allotments:  Provided.  That  such 
State  financing  shall  be  3^  per  centum  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971;  5  per 
centum  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1973:  7V4  per  centum  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973;  10  per  centimi  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and  10  per 
centum  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  Each 
State  shall  transfer  such  sums  to,  ajid  they 
shall  be  made  a  part  of.  the  separate  account 
created  under  section  7(d)  of  this  Act.  Each 
State  shall  transfer  such  sums  to  such  ac- 
count within  one  calendar  month  following 
the  calendar  month  In  which  the  coupon  al- 
lotments are  Issued  to  eligible  households: 
Prortded  further.  That  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  effective  for  any 
coupon  allotments  Issued  prior  to  July  1. 1970 
(or  July  l.  1971,  In  the  case  of  a  State  where- 
in tbe  SUte  legislature  has  not  held  a  ses- 
sion prior  to  July  1.  1970)  to  enable  each 
State  to  take  such  action  as  is  necessary  un- 
der the  statutes  of  the  States  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 

SBC.  10.  Section  16(a)  of  tbe  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"To  carry  out  the  prm-lslons  of  this  Act, 
there  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
not  in  excess  M  teiO.OOO.OOO  for  tbe  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and  such  sums  as 
the  Cougrees  may  appropriate  for  the  fiscal 
years  ending  Jtme  30,  1071.  June  30.  1973, 
and  Jime  30,  1973,  and  not  in  excess  of  sucb 
sum  as  may  hereafter  be  autboriaed  by  Con- 
gress for  liny  sub-^equent  fiscal  year.  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
continue  to  remain  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  until  expended.  Such  por- 
tion of  any  such  ap(»<oprlatlon  as  may  be 
required  to  pay  for  the  value  of  tbe  ooupoo 
allotments  Issued  to  eligible  bousebolds 
which  is  In  excess  of  the  charges  paid  by 
such  households  for  such  allotment  sball  be 
transferred  to  and  made  a  part  of  tbe  sep- 
arate account  created  under  section  7<d) 
of  this  Act.  This  Act  shall  bs  carried  out 
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only  with  funds  appropriated  from  tbe  gen- 
eral fund  of  the  Treasury  for  tliat  specific 
purpose  and  In  no  event  shall  It  be  carried 
out  with  funds  derived  from  permanent 
appropriations." 

Sec.  11,  State  plans  of  operation  approved 
by  the  Sccretnry  of  Agriculture  under  the 
Pood  St,Tmp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  prior 
to  tbe  date  of  the  enactment  of  amendments 
thereto  by  this  Act  shall  continue  in  effect 
until  .such  plans  are  changed  to  accord  with 
fiich  amendments:  Provided,  That  no  such 
previously  approved  plan  shall  remain  un- 
changed for  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the.  enactment  of  such 
Hmendments. 

UOTION  TO  aSCOUMXT  orrXSXD  BT  MS.  GOOOLXNC 

Mr.  DOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
r'X*iedtothebUl? 

Mr.  DOODLING.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  Its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ur.  QooDLiNO  moves  to  recommit  the  bill 
HJl.  IB582  to  tbe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon.  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  290,  nays  68,  not  voting  76, 
as  follows; 

[Roll  No.  4191 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Alcutnder 

Andersen. 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrewa 

N.Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Barrett 
Beall,  M d. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Belts 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
BlRtnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brosco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Broizman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyblU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Buiice,  Mass. 
Burltson.  Uo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey 
Oarney 
Carter 
Casey 
Cederberg 
OeUsr 


YEAS— 290 

Chrmberlnin 
chlsholm 
Clark 
CUuaeo, 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
ColUer 
CoUins.  ni. 
Contc 
Conyers 
Corbel  t 
Connan 
CoughUn 
Cow^r 
Culver 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
13s r Is.  Wis. 
delaOarza 
Delbucy 
Dellenback 
Dsnt 

I>erwmski 
DigBB 
DingeU 
Donohue 
Downing 
Dulakl 
Duncan 
Eckbardt 
Fcimocrtsoo 
Kdwnrds.  Calif. 
EUber^ 
Erleobom 
Each 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
FasceU 
Pelghan 
Flsb 
Flood 
Foley 

Pord.  Gerald  B. 
Forsyttae 
Fraser 
Frellnghuysen 


Prledel 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
GrllOanakU 
Gallagher 
Oarmats 
Oaydos 
Oettys 
Otalmo 
Qlbbons 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orlffln 
OrUDths 
Qrover 
Oude 
HaU 

Hamilton 
Hamnicr- 
schmidt 
Hanley 


Hansen.  Idsho 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Rarsba 

Karvey 

Halhaway 

Hawkins 

Koys 

n?:!hl«r.  W  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hclstoakl 

Hicka 

Hogsn 

HolLOcld 


Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Jobnsotk,  Oallf. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jones,  Ala. 


JoncB,  Tenn. 
Earth 

Kastenmeler 
Kazen 
Keith 
Kleppe 
Kocb 

K'.:y*U!ndall 
Kyi 
ICyrcs 
Lendgrebe 
Lan-Jnun 
Latta 
Legtfett 
Uoyd 
Long.  Md. 
Lovcnstctn 
McCarthy 
McClory 
McCloskey 
M'^Dade 
McDonald. 
.     Mich. 
McEwrn 
McFoU 
Macdonald. 

Mass 
Madden 


Mainiard 

Mann 

Martin 

M^.ihlts 

Mftsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcber 

MlkvB 

Miller,  Ohio 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Minahall 

MlzeU 

MoUoban 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Miorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mother 

Murphy,  ni. 


Abbitt 

Abemetby 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Annunzto 

Ash  brook 

Baring 

Bennett 

Bow 

Brlnkley 

Brock 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Chappell 

Clawson,  Del 

CoUlns.  Tez. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Daniel,  Va. 

Denney 

Dennis 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dorn 

Edwards.  Ala. 


Murphy.  N.T. 

Nateber 

Nedzl 

Kelsen 

NIX 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Oll.n^er 

Fatten 

Felly 

Pepper 

Pf^rkLns 

Pettts 

Phllbin 

Pickle 

Pike 

Pimio 

Potie 

PodeU 

Poff 

PuUock 

Prcyer,  N.C. 

Pri.e.  ni. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnski 

Qule 

Rallaback 

Randall 

Bees 

Held.  ni. 

Held.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Beuas 

Rhodes 

RleRle 

Bcberts 

Boblson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Rusenthal 

Roth 

Boudebusb 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

ei  Qennaln 

NATS— 88 

Fisher 

Flowers 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fuqua 

Ooldwater 

Ooodiing 

Gross 

Qubser 

Hagan 

Haley 

Hastings 

Henderson 

Hut^lnson 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Lennon 

McClure 

McMUlan 

Marsh 

Myers 

O'Neal.  Ga. 


Scheutr 

S-hntebeli 

Schwengel 

Rhlpley 

Shnver 

Slsk 

S'lCUJlU 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

S.nlth,  N.T. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Sta  Afters 

Stanton 

Steele 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stepbenf 

Stokes 

3:rbtcon 

Stubblefleld 

Bfyrkey 

Symington 

Tad 

Taylor 

TeatTue.  Calif. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

ThomsDn.  Wis, 

Tieman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vleorlto 

Woldte 

Wampler 

Ware 

Waits 

Wbalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Wtdnall 

WUliams 

Wold 

Wyatt 

Wylte 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Toung 

Zablockl 

Zwach 


Passman 

Price.  Tex. 

Quillcn 

Rarlck 

Bousselot 

Ruth 

Saiierfleld 

Saylor 

Scberle 

SchmlU 

Scott 

Sraitb.  Osllf. 

Snyder 

Strlger.  Arts. 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Whiitcn 

Wiggins 

Wilson.  Bob 

Zlon 
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Adair 

Anderson,  ni. 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Btrry 

Bingham 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

BoUlng 

Brown,  Mich. 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Burton 

Camp 

Clancy 

Cramer 

Crane 

Conningbam 

Daddano 

DoWdT 

Dwycr 

■dwards.  La. 

Beans,  Colo. 

Pallon 

Farbeteln 


Flndley 

Flynt 

Fort. 

WUliamD. 
Foreman 
Gilbert 
Halp'»m 
H«bert 
Horton 
HuU 
I  chord 
Kec 
King 

Kluczynskl 
Langen 
Long.  La. 
Lujan 
Lukens 
Mcculloch 
McKneally 
MaoOregor 
May 
Mesklll 
Michel 
MUIer.  Calif. 
Miss 


Morton 
Moss 

N:chols 

OKcnskl 

Patman 

Powell 

Purcell 

Rivers 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rustenkowskl 

Schadeberg 

SebeUus 

Sikes 

St?ed 

Teague,  Tex, 

Tuuney 

Vander  Jsgt 

Welcker 

Whltehurst 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
wrieht 
Wydler 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  H6ben  for.  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  for,  wltb  Mr. 
Nichols  against. 

Mr.  Bostenkowskl  for.  with  &Ir.  Slkes 
against. 

Mr.  Blanton  for,  wltb   Mr.   Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr,  AspinaU  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  UlUer  of  Oaliromla  wltb  Mr.  MeCul- 
loch. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Kluceynski  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Hull  wltb  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  WUson  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 

Mr.  WUllam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  OUonskl. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Ichord  wltb  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  &Sr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 

Mr.  OUbert  with  Mr.  Mize. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  with  Mr.  Parbstein. 

Mr.  Lujan  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Welcker  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Cramer  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Whltehurst  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Lukens  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utab. 

Mrs.  May  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  McsklU  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Halpcrn  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Messrs.  FLOWERS    and   HASTINGS 

changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
Uble  the  bill  <3.  2547)  to  amend  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  and  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  text  of  HJl.  18582.  as  just 
passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Boggs)  .  Objection  Is  heard. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  3  legislative  days  in  which  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  bill  just  passed,  tbe 
amen<^ents  to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PORTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 
A  further  meiiage  from  ihe  Senate  by 
Mr  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerts.  announced 
that  the  Senate  insists  upon  lU  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  '  H.R.  6114  >  ent'tled  "An 
act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  M.  Grade,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  House:  agrees  to  the 
conference  arked  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr,  EASiiAjro.  Mr. 
MtCiELLAM,  Mr.  Ehvib.  Mr.  Hrvsk*.  and 
Mr  Cook  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  '.he  Senate. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  tne 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreemg 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
menus  of  the  HouseTo  the  bill  iS.  2193) 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tan-  of  Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure 
safe  rnd  healthful  working  condiUons  for 
worklns  men  and  women:  to  assist  and 
encourage  States  to  participate  in  efforts 
to  assure  such  working  conditions:  to 
provide  for  research,  information,  edu- 
cation, and  training  in  the  field  of  occu- 
pational safety  and  health,  and  for  other 
piuposes.'"  .    i  ,, 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  Mr. 
JORBAM  of  Idaho  be  apponted  a  conferee 
on  the  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1117) 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  the  Environment" 
in  lieu  of  Mr.  Aixott.  excused. 


The  Senate  amendment  also  contained  a 
provision  amending  the  title  r.f  the  House 
bill  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  lollow- 
iiiB:  ".  and  for  other  purpoeea". 

The  conference  afireement  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate provisions. 

The  senate  amendment  does  not  involve 
any  expenditure  o(  Federal  funds  Permitting 
the  Delta  Queen  to  operate  until  Novem- 
ber I,  1973.  will  give  the  Congress  tune  to 
hear  and  decide  how  lo  assUt  In  saving  the 
last  svmbol  of  a  bygone  era.  Furthermore, 
the  conferees  recommend  early  and  expedited 
hearings  on  the  feaalbiUty  of  applying  recent 
N.\SA  technological  developments  to  the 
vessel's  wooden  superstructure  to  determine 
their  eOect  In  reducing  the  combustlblUty 
and  fUme-apread  characteristics  of  these 
surlacej- 

In  a  letter  which  Representative  William 
M.  Mcculloch  received  from  the  President  of 
the  Greene  Line  Steamers,  Inc..  dated  No- 
vember 25,  1970.  It  l»  pointed  out  that  the 
company  which  operates  the  Delta  guecn 
has  an  unblcmUhed  flO-year  saXety  record, 
and  If  Congress  graiiu  a  three-year  exten- 
sion they  have  assured  Congress  that  they 
will  voluntarily  take  exua  surety  precautions 
In  excess  of  Coast  Guard  requlrements- 

EUANUEL  CXLLEK. 

Habolo  D.  DoNOitrc. 
WIU.1AU  M.  McCnxocH 
Manaffera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


RELATTNO  TO  ELMER  M.  GRADE 
AND  THE  "DELTA  QUEEN" 
Mr.  CELLER  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  iH.R.  81141  for  the  relief  of  Ehner 
M.  Grade: 

CoNraiNci  REPorr  (H.  Hift.  No.  97-17691 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amondmeat  c.f  the  S€n.\-,e  to  the  bill  |H.R. 
am  1  tor  the  relief  of  Elmer  M.  Orade.  having 
me-.,  af^er  full  a.id  tree  coalererce.  have 
agreed  to  rect;mmend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  a3  follcws : 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bin  and  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  rrom  Us  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  or  ttie  Senate  to  the 
title  cf  the  bin  and  agree  lo  the  same. 
EMANtm.  CTiTra. 
Hasolo  D  Donohtti. 
Wn-Li-AM   M.  McCtnxocH. 
Manaten  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
jAVEs  O.  Eastland, 
John  L.  McCleixam. 
Sam  J.  EavlN.  Jr. 
Roman  L.  Hxoska. 
M   W.  Cook, 
.Ifana^ers  en  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Seatemznt 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  cjnrercncs  on  ths  disagreeing  v.-ites  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R   61141  for  the  relief 
of  Elmer  M.   Orade.  submit  the  following 
sla:ement  m  explanation  of  the  erTec:  of  the 
actlcn  agreed  upsn  by  the  conferee:*  and  rec- 
ommended la  the  accompanying  cunference 
report; 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vu.on.  nit  included  In  the  House  b:ll.  amend- 
ing section  Sibi  of  the  Act  of  May  J7.  1936 
(49  Stat.  13841.  to  permit  the  historic 
steamboat,  the  DeKo  9uccn.  to  operate  until 
November  l.  1973. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UN- 
TIL TOMORROW  AT  11  O'CLOCK 
AM. 
Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 

adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 

1 1  o'clock  tomorrow. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 

from  Oklahoma? 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objection 

is  heard. 


OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OP 
1970 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  CELLER  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  I  H.R.  178251  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
19-38.  and  for  other  purposes; 

CoNFHlttlcl  RcroKI  IH.  Hkpt.  No.  91-17681 
The  committee  of  conXerence  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hotises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
17825 1  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control 
and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968.  and  for  other 
purposes  having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dLsagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  ot  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
lollowlns: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Omni- 
hui  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970" 


TITLE  I— OMNIBUS  CRIME  CON-THOL 

AND  SAFE  S-TBEETS  ACT  AMENDMENTS 

I.AW   ENrracEMENT   assistance 

ADMlNlSTRA-nON 

Sec  2  Section  101  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Sate  Streets  Act  ol  Ifes  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"Sec.  loi.  ia>  There  Is  hereby  eatabllshed 
within  the  Department  of  JusUce  under 
the  general  authority  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 


eral,   a    Law    Enforcement    Assistance    Ad- 
ministration (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
title   aa    AdmlnUtratlon'l    composed  of   an 
Administrator   ot   Law   Enforcement   Assist- 
ance  and   two   Associate   Administrators  of 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance,  who  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Beginning 
after  the  end  of  the  term  of  either  ot  the 
present    incumbents,   one  of   the   Associate 
Administrators  shall  be  a  member  ot  a  po- 
llUcal  pirly  other  than  that  of  the  President, 
"(b)  The  Administrator  shaU  be  the  exec- 
utive bead  of  the  agency  and  shall  exercise 
all  admlnUtrallvc  powers.  Including  the  ap- 
pointment and  supervision  of  Administra- 
tion personnel.  All  of   the  other  lunctlona. 
powers,  and  duties  created  and  established 
by  this  title  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Admin- 
istrator with  the  concurrence  of  either  one 
or  both  of  the  two  Associate  Administrators." 
PLANNING  caA^rrs 
Sxc.  3.  (»)  The  third  sentence  of  secuon 
203(a)   of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  streets  Act  of  1968  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  "The  state  planning  agency  and 
any  regional  planning  units  within  the  State 
shall,  within  their  respective  Jurisdictions,  be 
represenutlve  of  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cie«.  units  of  general  local  government,  and 
public  agencies  maintaining  programs  to  re- 
duce and  control  crime." 

(b)  Subsection  (cl  of  section  203  of  such 
Act  IS  amended  by  inserting  the  following 
after  the  period  at  the  end  ot  the  first  sen- 
tence: "The  Administration  may  voilve  this 
requirement.  In  whole  or  m  part,  upon  a  flnd- 
Ing  that  the  requirement  Is  inappropriate  In 
view  ot  the  respective  law  enforcement  plan- 
ning rejpopsibimles  exercised  by  the  State 
and  lis  units  ot  general  local  government  and 
that  adherence  to  the  requirement  would  not 
contribute  to  the  efficient  development  of  the 
State  plan  required  under  this  part.  In  allo- 
cating funds  under  this  subsection,  the  State 
planning  agency  shall  assure  that  major 
cities  and  counties  within  the  State  receive 
planning  funds  to  develop  comprehensive 
plans  and  coordinate  functions  at  the  local 
level."  ,.._     , 

(CI  Subsection  (c)  of  section  203  Is 
amended  further  by  striking  out  the  word 
■the  preceding  sentence"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "this  subeectlon". 

(d;  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  the  second  sentence. 

GIANTS   rot   LAW   ENrOlCIMENT   PtnUKJSM 

Sec.  4.  Part  C  of  title  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Sale  StreeU  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  as  foUows: 

( 1|  Section  30Hb)  (4)  Is  amended  to  read 
OB  follows : 

"(4)  Constructing  buildings  or  other  phys- 
ical faciutlca  which  would  fulfill  or  Imple- 
ment the  purpose  of  this  section.  Including 
local  correctional  faciUtles.  centers  tor  the 
treatment  ot  narcotic  addicts,  and  temporary 
courtroom  facilities  In  areas  of  high  crime 
Incidence." 

(21  Subsection  (bl  ot  section  301  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(8)  The  esubllshment  of  a  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Coordinating  Council  for  any  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  any  combination  of 
such  units  within  the  SUte.  having  a  pop- 
ulation of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  or 
more,  to  assure  improved  planning  and  co- 
ordination of  all  Uv  enforcement  activities. 
•'l9>  -The  development  and  operation  of 
community  based  delinquent  prevention  and 
correctional  programs,  emphasizing  halfway 
houses  and  other  commimlty  baaed  rehabili- 
tation centers  tor  InlUal  preconviction  of 
postconviction  referral  of  offenders;  ex- 
panded probationary  programs.  Including 
paraprofesslonal  and  volunteer  pTtlclpatton; 
and  community  service  centers  for  the  guid- 
ance and  supervision  of  potential  repeat 
vouthful  offenders." 
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( 3 )  Subsection  ( c>  of  sectloa  301  Is 
amended  to  read  as  followi: 

"(c)  The  portion  of  any  Federal  grant  made 
under  this  section  lor  Uie  purposes  of  para- 
graph <5)  or  (6)  of  subeectlon  (b)  of  this 
section  nvay  be  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the 
cost  of  the  program  or  project  specified  In 
the  application  for  such  grant.  The  portion 
of  any  Federal  grant  made  under  this  eec- 
tton  for  the  purposea  of  paragraph  i4)  of  sub- 
eectlon tb)  of  this  section  may  be  up  to  50 
per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program  or 
project  specified  In  the  appUcaUon  for  such 
grant,.  The  portion  of  any  Federal  grant  made 
under  this  section  to  be  used  for  any  other 
purpoie  ail  forth  In  this  section  may  be  up 
to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
or  project  specified  In  the  application  for 
such  grant.  No  part  of  any  grant  made  under 
this  section  lor  the  purpose  of  renting,  leas- 
ing, or  constructing  buildings  or  other  phys- 
ical facilities  shall  be  used  for  land  acquisi- 
tion. In  the  case  of  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion to  an  Indian  tribe  or  other  aboriginal 
group.  If  the  Administration  determines 
that  the  tribe  or  group  does  not  have  suf- 
ficient funds  available  to  meet  the  local 
share  ol  the  cost  ol  any  program  or  project 
to  be  funded  under  the  grant,  the  Admlnl- 
strauon  may  Increase  the  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent  it  deems 
necessary.  Effective  July  1.  1972,  at  least  40 
per  centum  of  the  non-Federal  funding  of 
the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  to  be 
funded  by  a  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
of  money  appropriated  In  the  aggregate,  by 
State  or  Individual  unit  of  government,  for 
the  purpose  of  the  shared  funding  of  such 
programs  or  projects." 

( 4 1  Subsection  <  d  1  of  section  301  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(di  Not  more  than  one-third  ol  any  grant 
made  under  this  section  may  be  expended 
for  the  compensation  of  police  and  other  reg- 
ular law  enforcement  personnel.  The  amount 
of  any  such  grant  expanded  for  the  compen- 
sation of  such  personnel  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  State  or  local  funds  made  avail- 
able to  increase  such  compensation.  The  lim- 
itations contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  the  compensation  of  personnel 
for  time  engaged  in  conducting  or  under- 
going tratntng  programs  or  to  the  compensa- 
tion of  personnel  engaged  in  research,  devel- 
opment, demonstration  or  other  short-term 
programs." 

(51  Section  303  is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "No  State  plan  shall  be 
approved  as  comprehensive  unless  the  Ad- 
ministration finds  that  the  plan  provides  for 
the  allocation  of  adequate  assistance  to  deal 
with  law  enforcement  problems  In  areas 
characterized  by  both  high  crime  Incidence 
aud  high  law  enforcement  activity." 

1 0 )  Paragraph  (3 )  of  Section  303  la 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ".  ex- 
cept that  each  such  plan  shall  provide  that 
beginning  July  I,  1972.  at  least  the  per  cen- 
tum of  Federal  assistance  granted  to  the 
State  planning  agency  under  this  port  for 
any  fiscal  year  which  corresponds  to  the  per 
centum  of  the  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment expenditures  funded  and  expended  In 
the  Immediately  preceding  fiscal  year  by 
units  of  general  local  government  will  be 
made  available  to  such  units  or  combinations 
of  such  units  In  the  Immediately  following 
fiscal  year  for  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  programs  and  projects  for  the 
improvement  of  law  enforcement,  and  that 
with  respect  to  such  programs  or  projects 
the  State  will  provide  in  the  aggregate  not 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  non-Federal 
funding.  Per  centum  determinations  under 
this  paragraph  for  law  enforcement  funding 
and  expenditures  for  such  immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  shall  be  based  upon  the 


most  accurate  and  complete  data  available 
for  such  fiscal  year  or  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
for  which  such  data  are  available.  The  Ad- 
ministration shall  have  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove such  determinations  and  to  review 
the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  such  data;" 

(7)  Section  305  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  305.  Where  a  State  has  failed  to  have 
a  comprehensive  State  plan  approved  under 
this  title  within  the  period  specified  by  the 
Administration  for  such  purpose,  the  funds 
allocated  for  such  State  under  paragraph  <1) 
of  section  306(a)  of  this  tlUe  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reallocation  by  the  Administration 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  section  306(a) ." 

(8)  Section  306  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Skc.  306.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each 
fiscal  year  to  make  grants  under  this  part 
.shall  be  allocated  by  the  Administration  aa 
follows: 

"(l)  Eighty-five  per  centum  ol  such  funds 
shall  be  allocated  among  the  States  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  populations  for  grants 
to  State  planning  agencies. 

"(2)  Fifteen  per  centum  of  such  funds, 
plus  any  additional  amounu  made  available 
by  virtue  of  the  application  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  306  and  SOD  of  this  title  to  the 
grant  of  any  State,  may.  In  the  discretion  of 
the  Administration,  be  allocated  among  the 
Stales  for  grants  to  SUte  planning  agencies, 
units  of  general  local  go%'ernment.  or  com- 
binations of  such  units,  according  to  the 
criteria  and  on  the  terms  and  conditions  the 
Administration  determines  consistent  with 
this  title. 

Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  may  be  up 
to  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  program 
or  project  for  which  such  grant  Is  made  No 
part  of  any  grant  under  such  paragraph  for 
the  purpose  of  renting,  leasing,  or  construct- 
ing buildings  or  other  physical  facilities  shall 
be  used  for  Isnd  acquisition.  In  the  case  of  a 
grant  under  such  paragraph  to  an  Indian 
tribe  or  other  aboriginal  group,  If  the  Ad- 
ministration determines  that  the  tribe  or 
group  does  not  have  sufficient  funfis  avail- 
able to  meet  the  local  share  of  the  costs  of 
any  program  or  project  to  be  funded  under 
the  grant,  the  Administration  may  increase 
the  Federal  share  ol  the  ajst  thereof  to  the 
extent  It  deems  necessary.  The  limitations  on 
the  expenditure  of  portions  of  gronts  for  the 
compensation  of  personnel  In  subsection  (d) 
of  section  301  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  a 
grant  under  such  paragraph.  Effective  July  1. 
1972.  at  least  40  per  centum  of  the  non- 
Pederal  funding  of  the  cost  of  any  program 
or  project  to  be  funded  by  a  grant  under 
such  paragraph  shall  be  of  money  appro- 
priated In  the  aggregate,  by  State  or  indi- 
vidual unit  of  government,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  shared  funding  ol  such  programs  or 
projects. 

"(b)  If  the  Administration  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  Information  available  to  it  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the 
funds  allocated  to  a  State  for  that  fiscal 
year  for  grants  to  the  State  planning  agency 
of  the  State  will  not  be  required  by  the 
State,  or  that  the  State  will  be  unable  to 
qualify  to  receive  any  portion  of  the  funds 
under  the  requirements  of  this  part,  that 
portion  shall  be  available  for  reallocation  to 
other  States  under  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section." 

TBAXMINO,    KODCanoH,    KESBAKCH,    DEMONSTOa- 
TIOH.    AND    SPECIAL    COAIOTa 

Sec.  S.  Part  D  of  title  I  ol  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  406  is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  "In  areas  directly  related 
to  law  enforcement  or  preparing  for  em- 
ployment m  law  enforcement"  in  tiie  first 
sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "in  areas  related  to  Uw  enforor- 


ment  or  suitable  for  persons  employed  :n  law 
enforcement"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "tuition  and  tees"  in 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "tuition,  books  and 
fees";  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Full-time  teachers  or  persons  prepar- 
ing for  careen  as  full-time  teachers  ot 
courses  related  to  law  enforcement  or  suit- 
able for  persons  employed  in  law  enforce- 
ment, in  institutions  of  higher  education 
which  are  ellglblle  to  receive  funds  under 
this  section,  shaU  be  eligible  to  re«lve  »s- 
sutxmce  under  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  as  determined  under  regula- 
tions of  the  Administration. 

"(e)  The  Administration  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  or  enter  into  contracts  with 
institutions  of  higher  education,  or  combl- 
natlozis  ol  such  institutions,  to  assist  them 
In  planning,  developmg.  strengthening,  im- 
proving, or  carrying  out  programs  or  projects 
for  the  development  or  demonstration  of  im- 
proved methods  of  law  enforcement  educa- 
tion, including — 

"(1)  planning  for  the  development  or  ex- 
pansion of  undergraduate  or  gradtiate  pro- 
grams tn  law  enforcement; 

"(2)  education  and  training  of  faculty 
members; 

"(3)  strengthening  the  law  enforcement 
aspecu  of  courses  leading  to  an  undergrad- 
uate, graduate,  or  professional  degree;  and 

"^4)  research  into,  and  development  of. 
methoda  of  educating  students  or  faculty. 
Including  the  preparation  of  teaching  mate- 
rials and  the  planning  of  curriculums. 
The  amotmt  of  a  grant  or  contract  may  be 
up  to  75  per  centtim  of  the  total  coat  of 
programs  and  projects  for  which  a  grant  or 
contract  is  made. 

"(f)  The  Admlnlst-atlon  is  aulhorlaed  to 
enter  Into  contracts  to  make,  and  make, 
paj-menu  to  Institutions  of  higher  education 
lor  grant*  not  exceeding  WO  per  week  to 
persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
undergraduate  or  graduate  degree  programs 
wl  o  are  accepted  for  and  scrvt  In  full-time 
mternships  in  law  enforcement  agencies  lor 
not  less  than  eight  weeks  during  any  sum- 
mer recess  or  for  any  entire  quarter  or  se- 
mester on  leave  from  the  degree  program." 

(2)  Part  D  Is  further  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  section  406  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

"Sec.  407.  The  Administration  Is  author- 
ised to  develop  and  support  regional  and 
national  training  programs,  workshops,  and 
semlnara  to  Instruct  State  and  local  law  en- 
forcement personnel  In  improved  methods 
ol  crime  prevention  and  reduction  and  en- 
lorcement  of  the  criminal  law.  Such  train- 
ing activttlps  shall  be  designed  to  supple- 
ment and  improve,  rather  than  supplant, 
the  training  activiues  of  the  State  and  units 
of  general  local  government,  and  shall  not 
duplicate  the  actlviuee  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  InvestigaUon  under  section  404  of 
this  title." 

"Ssc.  408.  (a)  The  Administration  is  au- 
thorized to  establish  and  support  a  train- 
ing program  for  prosecuting  attorneys  from 
State  and  local  offices  engaged  li.  the  prose- 
cution of  organized  crime.  The  program  ahaU 
be  designed  to  develop  new  or  Improved 
approaches,  techniques,  systems,  manuals, 
and  devices  to  itrengthen  .:>rosecuClve  capa- 
bilities against  organized  crime. 

"(b)  While  participating  in  the  training 
program  or  traveling  In  connection  with  par- 
ticipation in  the  training  program.  State  and 
local  personnel  shall  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses and  a  per  diem  allowance  in  the  same 
manner  as  prescribed  under  section  6708(b) 
of  tiue  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons 
employed  IntermlttenUy  In  the  Oovemmtat 
servloe. 
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"{c)  Tta«  co6t  of  trftlnlng  State  and  local 
penonnftl  under  tlUs  section  shall  be  pro- 
vided out  of  funds  appropriated  to  the  Ad- 
mlnlstratlan  for  the  purpoee  of  euch 
training'* 

caAiffTV  roa  coaa«cnoNAi.  instttutions  and 
racnxms 
Sxc.  6.  (aj  Title  I  of  the  Omnlbue  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streeu  Act  of  1W8  la 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  part 
D  the  following: 

'TasT  B — OsAKTS  FOB  CoaaxcnONAL 
iNvrxTunoNS  *kd  F*ciLrni» 
'*S»c.  461.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
enooiurage  States  and  luuw  of  general  local 
goremment  to  develop  and  Implement  pro- 
grams and  projects  for  the  construction,  ac- 
quisition, and  renovation  of  correctional  In- 
■tltutlonfl  and  faclUtlee,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  correctional  programs  and  practice*. 
"3bc.  452.  A  State  desiring  to  receive  a 
grant  under  this  part  for  any  fiscal  year  shall, 
consistent  with  the  basic  crlterU  which  the 
Administration  establlshee  under  section  454 
of  this  title.  Incorporate  Its  application  for 
such  grant  la  the  comprehensive  State  plan, 
submitted  to  the  AdmlnlstraUon  for  that  fis- 
cal year  In  accordance  with  section  303  of 
this  title. 

Src-  453.  The  Administration  is  authorised 
to  m***  a  grsJit  under  this  part  to  a  State 
planning  agency  If  the  application  Incorpo- 
rated In  the  comprehensive  State  plan— 

"(1)  sets  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
program  for  the  coostruotlon.  acquisition,  or 
renoratlon  of  oorrectlonal  Institutions  and 
facllltlee  In  the  State  and  the  improvement 
of  correctional  programs  and  practlcee 
throughout  the  State: 

"(3)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  control  of  the  funds  and  title  to  property 
derived  therefrom  shall  be  In  a  pubUc  agency 
for  the  usee  and  purposes  provided  in  this 
part  and  that  a  pubUc  agency  will  adminis- 
ter thoM  funds  and  that  property; 

"(3)  provides  satisfactory  assurances  that 
the  availability  of  funds  under  this  part  shall 
noc  reduce  the  amount  of  funds  under  part 
C  of  this  title  which  a  State  would.  In  the 
absence  of  funds  under  this  part,  allocate 
for  purposes  of  this  part; 

••(41  provides  satisfactory  emphasis  en  the 
development  and  operation  of  community- 
based  correcUonal  faelUtlea  and  programs. 
Including  dla^ostlc  services,  halfway  houses. 
probation,  and  other  supervisory  release  pro- 
grams for  preadjudication  and  poetadjudlca- 
tlon  referral  of  delinquents,  youthful  offend- 
ers, and  first  offenders,  and  community- 
oriented  programs  for  the  supervL-don  of 
parolees: 

"(5)  proTldee  for  advanced  techniques  In 
the  design  of  Institutions  and  fadllUee: 

"(Bj  provides,  where  feasible  and  desirable, 
for  the  sharing  of  correctional  Institutions 
and  facilities  on  a  regional  basis: 

"(7)  provides  satisfactory  asaurances  that 
the  personnel  standards  snd  programs  of  the 
insrtltutlona  and  racllitlee  will  reflect  ad- 
vanced practices: 

"(81  provides  satisfactory  assuraneee  that 
the  State  la  engaging  In  projects  and  pro- 
grams to  improve  the  recruiting.  organlM- 
tlon.  training,  and  education  of  personnel 
emploved  in  correctional  actlvlUes.  Including 
thoee  of  probation,  parole,  and  rehablllta- 
ttoo:  and 

"(fll  oompUee  with  the  same  requirements 
established  for  comprehensive  State  plans 
under  paragraphs  fl).  (S).  (4).  (6).  (7),  (81. 
(91.  (10).  (11)  and  (13)  of  section  308  of  this 
tlUe. 

"Ssc.  4&4.  The  Administration  shaU.  after 
consultation  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  by  regulation  preecrlbe  basic  criteria 
for  appllcantB  and  grantees  under  this  part. 
-SBC.  465.  (a)  The  funds  appropriated  each 
flaoal  year  to  make  grants  under  this  part 
shall  be  allocated  by  the  Administration  as 
foUows: 


**(!>  Plfty  per  centum  of  the  funds  shall 
be  available  for  grants  to  SUte  planning 
agencies. 

■*(2)  The  remaining  fifty  jwr  centum  of 
The  ftmds  may  be  made  available,  as  the 
Administration  may  determine,  to  State  plan- 
ning agencies,  imlts  of  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  combinations  of  such  units,  accord- 
ing to  the  criteria  and  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  the  Administration  determines 
consistent  with  this  part. 
Any  grant  made  from  funds  available  under 
this  part  may  be  up  to  76  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  the  program  or  project  for  which 
!uch  grant  is  made.  No  funds  awarded  under 
this  part  may  be  used  for  land  acquisition. 

•■(b)  If  the  AdmlnlstraUon  determines,  on 
the  basis  of  Information  available  to  It  during 
any  flAcal  year,  that  a  portion  of  the  funds 
granted  to  an  appUcAnt  for  that  fl&cal  year 
win  not  be  required  by  the  applicant  or  will 
become  available  by  virtue  of  the  application 
of  the  provisions  of  section  &00  of  this  title. 
that  portion  shall  be  available  for  remlloca- 
tt>^a  under  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section." 

(b)  SecUon  601  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserilng  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(1)  The  term  'correctional  institution  or 
facility'  means  any  piece  tor  the  confinement 
or  rehabilitation  of  Juvenile  offenders  or  in- 
dividuals charged  with  or  convicted  of  crimi- 
nal offenses. " 

(c)  Part  E  and  part  P  of  title  I  of  such 
Act  are  redesignated  ss  part  T  and  part  O. 
respectively. 

AOSCtNISTSATZVS   PftOVXSIONS 

S«c.  7.  Part  P  of  tlUe  I  of  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
(OS  redesignated  by  section  6(c)  of  this  Act) 
Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  505  u  amended  by  striking 
"section  5316"  and  Inserting  "section  5314" 
and  by  striking  "(&0)"  and  inserting  "(55i". 
(3)  SecUon  506  is  amended  by  striking 
"section  5316"  and  Inserting  "section  5315" 
.iad  by  striking  "(126)"  and  InserUng  "(90)". 
(S>  Section  508  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  following  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  section:  ".  and  to  receive  and  utilize, 
for  the  purpoaes  of  this  title,  property  do- 
nated or  transferred  for  the  purposes  of 
teetlng  by  any  other  Pederal  agencies. 
States,  units  of  general  local  government, 
public  or  private  agencies  or  organizations. 
Institutions  of  higher  education,  or  indi- 
viduals." 

<4)  Section  016  Is  amended  by  inaerttng 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "Punds  appropriated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  may  be  expended  by 
grant  or  contract,  as  the  Administration 
may  determine  to  be  appropriate.** 

(5)  Section  516(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ".  and  may  be  used 
to  pay  the  transportation  and  subsistence 
expenses  of  persons  attending  conferences 
or  other  assemblages  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  Joint  Resolution  entitled 
'Joint  Resolution  to  prohibit  expenditure 
of  any  mooeys  for  bousing,  feeding,  or 
transporting  conventions  or  meetings*,  ap- 
proved Pebruary  3.  1OT6  (31  JJS.C.  sec.  SSU." 
(0)  Section  517  Is  amended  to  read  ■■ 
follows : 

"Bxc.  517.  (a)  The  Administration  may 
procure  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants In  accordance  with  section  5109  of 
title  6,  United  SUtes  Code,  at  rates  of  com- 
pensation for  Individuals  not  to  exceed  the 


dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  authorised  for 
08-18  by  section  6333  of  title  6.  tJnlted 
States  Code. 

"(b)  The  Administration  Is  authorised  to 
appoint,  without  regard  to  the  civil  aervloe 
laws,  technical  or  other  advisory  oommltteee 
to  advise  the  Administration  with  respect  to 


the  administration  of  this  title  an  It  deems 
necessary.  Members  of  those  committees  not 
otherwise  In  the  employ  of  the  UrUted 
SUtes.  while  engaged  In  advUlng  the  Ad- 
ministration or  attending  meetings  of  the 
committees,  shall  be  compensated  at  rates 
to  be  flxed  by  the  Administration  but  not 
to  exceed  the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate 
authorized  for  as-18  by  section  5332  of  title 
6  of  the  United  States  Code  and  while  away 
from  home  or  regular  place  of  business  they 
may  be  ollowed  travel  expenses.  Including 
per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  5703  of  such  title  5  for  per- 
sons In  the  Government  service  employed 
Intermittently." 

(7)  Section  519  Is  amended  to  read  aa 
follows: 

"Sxc.  519.  (a)  On  or  before  December  31 
of  eoch  year,  the  AdmlnlstraUon  shall  re- 
port to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
on  activities  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  title  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  Not  later  than  May  1.  1971.  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  submit  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  recomLmendatlons  for 
legislation  to  asalst  In  the  purposes  of  this 
title  with  respect  to  promoting  the  Integrity 
and  accuracy  of  criminal  Justice  data  col- 
lection, processing,  and  dissemination  sys- 
tems funded  In  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Ped- 
eral Government,  and  protecting  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  all  persons  covered  or 
affected  by  such  systems." 

(8)  Section  630  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"SBC.  530.  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated •650.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  of  which  1130.000.000  shall  be 
for  the  purposes  of  part  E:  »1.160.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and 
«1,7&0.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  Punds  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  may  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  expended.  Beglrmlng  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and  in  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  there  shall  be  allocated  for 
the  purposes  of  part  E  an  amount  equal  to 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the  amount 
allocated  for  the  purpoeea  of  part  C." 

(9)  Section  531  Is  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  all  recipients  of  assistance  under 
this  Act.  whether  by  direct  grant  or  contract 
from  the  Administration  or  by  subgrant  or 
subcontract  from  primary  grantees  or  con- 
tractors of  the  Administration." 

Sec.  6.  <a)  SecUon  6314  of  title  8.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  "(1) 
Deputy  Attorney  General ,"  and  renumber- 
ing "(3)"  through  •■(54)"  respecUvely  "(l)" 
through  "(53)". 

(b)  Section  6313  of  tltie  6.  United  State* 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  "(30)  Deputy  Attorney  General." 
DETiMrriONa 
Sxc.  9.  SecUon  601  of  the  Onmlbtis  Crline 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  •• 
follows:  'Law  enforcement'  means  any  activ- 
ity pertaining  to  crime  prevention,  control  or 
reduction  or  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
law.  including,  but  not  limited  to  police  ef- 
forts to  prevent,  control,  or  reduce  crime  or 
to  apprehend  criminals,  ocUvltles  of  courts 
having  criminal  JurlodlcUon  and  related 
agencies,  acUvltles  of  corrections,  probation. 
or  parole  authorlUes.  and  programs  relating 
to  the  prevention,  control,  or  reduction  of 


Juvenile  delinquency  or  narcotic  addiction." 
(3)  SubsecUon  (d)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  the  second  place  It  appears  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  or,  for  the  purpoee 
of  asaUtULoe  eligibility,  any  agency  of  the 
District    of    Columbia    government   or    the 
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United  States  Govenunent  performing  law 
enforcement  funcUona  In  and  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congress  for  the  activities  of  such  agen- 
cies may  be  used  to  provide  the  non-Pederal 
shore  of  the  cost  of  programs  or  proJecU 
funded  under  this  title:  provided,  however, 
that  such  assistance  eligibility  of  any  agency 
of  the  United  States  Government  shall  be  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  facUltatlng  the  transfer 
of  criminal  Jurisdiction  from  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  pursuant  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1970." 

SEC.  10.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Street*  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  Immediately  after  i»rt  G  (w 
redesignated  by  section  6(c)  of  thU  Act)  the 
following: 

"PAXT   H — CaUCIMU-   PCMOLTXIS 

•SBC.  651.  Whoever  embealee,  wUlfully 
misapplies,  steals,  or  obt«lns  by  fraud  any 
funds,  assets,  or  property  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  grant  or  contract  or  other  form  of 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  Utle.  whether 
received  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Ad- 
ministration, shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
^10,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both. 

"Sxc.  652.  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
folslfle?.  conceals,  or  covers  up  by  trick, 
echeme.  or  device,  any  material  fact  In  any 
application  for  assistance  submitted  pur- 
suant to  this  title  or  in  sny  records  required 
to  be  maintained  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  subject  to  prosecution  under  the  provi- 
sions of  secUon  1001  oT  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

"Sec.  653.  Any  law  enforcement  program 
or  project  underwritten,  in  whole  or  m  part, 
by  any  grant,  or  contract  or  other  form  of 
assistance  pursuant  to  this  title,  whether 
received  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Ad- 
ministration, shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  371  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code." 

Sec.  11.  Section  5106(0  of  title  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  Inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(10)  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
mlnlstraUon may  place  a  total  of  twenty 
positions  in  OS-16,  17,  and  18." 

Sec.  13.  Title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  port  H  (as  designated  by 
section  10  of  this  Act)  the  following  new 
part: 
Past    I — Attoeket    OKNsaAi.'8    Amktjal   Btt- 

POET    OK    PEOEBAL    LSW    ENrOBCXlCENT    OND 
CatMlHAl.  JVSmCK  ACTIVITIES 

Sec.  670.  The  Attorney  General,  in  oon- 
Bultatlon  with  the  appropriate  officials  in  the 
agencies  involved,  within  90  days  of  the  end 
of  each  fiscal  year  shall  submit  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  tbe  Congress  an  Annual  Report 
on  Pederal  Law  Enforcement  and  Criminal 
Justice  Assistance  Activities  setting  forth 
the  programs  conducted,  expenditures  made, 
results  achieved,  plans  developed,  and  prob- 
lems discovered  In  the  operations  and  coor- 
dlnaUon  of  the  various  federal  assistance 
programs  relating  to  crime  prevention  and 
control.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  the 
Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1968.  the  Narcotics  Addict  Rehabili- 
tation Act  1968.  the  Gun  Control  Act  1968, 
the  Criminal  JusUce  Act  of  1964.  title  XI 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 
(relating  to  the  regulation  of  explosives) ,  and 
Utle  m  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968  (relaUng  to  wire- 
tapping and  electronic  surveillance) . 

TTTLB  n—STRICTER  SENTENCES 

Sec.       .  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

"Stricter  Sentencing  Amendment  of   1970**. 


Sec.  13.  SecUon  934(0  of  UUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
'■(c)  Whoever — 

"  ( 1 )  uses  a  firearm  to  commit  any  felony 
for  which  he  may  be  prosecuted  In  a  court 
of  the  United  States,  or 

"(2)  carries  a  firearm  unlawfully  during 
the  commission  of  any  felony  for  which  he 
may  be  prosecuted  in  a  court  of  the  United 
States, 

shall,  in  addition  to  the  punishment  pro- 
vided for  the  commlssloa  of  such  felony,  be 
sentenced  to  a  term  of  Imprisonment  for  not 
less  than  one  year  nor  more  than  ten  years. 
In  the  case  of  his  second  or  subsequent  con- 
vlcUon  under  this  snbeecUon,  such  person 
shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  not  less  than  two  nor  more  than 
twenty-flve  years  and.  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  court  shall  not 
suspend  the  sentence  in  the  case  of  a  second 
or  subsequent  conviction  of  such  person  or 
give  him  a  probationary  sentence,  nor  shall 
the  term  of  imprisonment  Imposed  under 
this  BuhsecUon  run  concurrently  with  any 
term  of  imprisonment  imposed  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  felony." 

TTTLK  m — CRIMINAL  APPEALS 
Stc.  14.  (a)  Section  3731  of  Utle  18,  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended — 

(l)  by  striking  out  the  first  eight  para- 
graphs and  insertli^  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

"In  a  criminal  case  on  appeal  by  the  United 
States  shall  lie  to  a  court  of  appeals  from  a 
decision.  Judgment,  or  order  of  a  district 
court  dismissing  an  Indictment  or  informa- 
tion as  to  any  one  or  more  counts,  except 
that  no  appeal  shaU  lie  where  the  double 
Jeopardy  clause  of  the  United  States  ConsU- 
tution  prohibits  rurther  proeecuUon. 

"An  appeal  by  the  United  States  shall  lie 
to  a  court  of  appeals  from  a  decision  or  order 
of  a  district  courts  suppressing  or  excluding 
evidence  or  requiring  the  return  of  seized 
property  In  a  criminal  proceeding,  not  made 
after  the  defendant  has  been  put  In  Jeopardy 
and  before  tbe  verdict  or  finding  on  on  In- 
dictment or  Information.  If  the  United  States 
attorney  certifies  to  the  district  court  that 
the  appeal  Is  not  taken  for  purpoee  of  dtiay 
and  that  the  evidence  Is  a  subetontlal  proof 
of  a  fact  material  m  the  proceeding.": 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  word  '*or"  In  the 
ninth  paragraph  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of a  comma,  and  Inserting  "or  order"  follow- 
ing the  word  "Judgment"  In  the  same  para- 
graph: 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  two  paragraphs 
and  InserUng  In  lieu  thereof  a  new  paragraph 
as  follows: 

"The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  he 
liberally  construed  to  effectuate  Its  pur- 
poses." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  criminal 
cose  begun  m  any  district  court  before  the 
effective  date  of  this  section. 
TTTLE  IV— PROTECTION  OP  MEMBERS  OP 
CONGRESS 
Sec.  16.  Part  I  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  inserting,  im- 
mediately after  chapter  17.  a  new  chapter 
OS  foUows: 

"Chapter      18.— OONORKS8IONAL      ASSAS- 
SINATION, KIDNAPING.  AND  ASSAULT 


"Sec. 

"351.  Congresslotuvl 


kidnap- 


assosslnaUon, 
lug.  and  assault;  penalUee. 
"1351.  Congressional  assassination,  kidnap- 
ing, and  assault:  penolUee 
"(a)   Whoever  kills  any  individual  who  Is 
a  Member  of  Congress  or  a  Member -of -Oon- 
gre«-elect  shall  be  punished  as  provided  by 
sections  1111  and  1113  of  thU  title. 

■■(b)     Whoever    kidnaps    any    Individual  _     _  .^    ,,. 

designated  in  subeecUon  (a)  of  this  section     enumerated  in  par«gra|kh   (I);  or 


shall  be  punished  (1)  by  Unprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  for  life,  or  v3i  by  death 
or  Imprisonment  for  any  term  of  years  or  for 
Ufe.  If  dMth  results  to  such  individual. 

"(c)  Whoever  ottempts  to  kill  or  kidnap 
any  individual  designated  in  subsection  (a» 
of  this  section  shall  be  punished  by  Impris- 
onment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  Ufe. 

■'^d)  If  two  or  mors  persons  conspire  to 
kill  or  kidnap  any  individual  designated  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  sectioD  and  one  or 
more  of  such  persons  do  any  act  to  effect 
the  object  of  the  conspiracy,  each  shall  be 
punished  (1)  by  Imprisonment  for  any  term 
of  years  or  for  life,  or  (2)  by  death  or  im- 
prisonment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  Ufe, 
if  death  results  to  such  individual. 

"(e)  Whoever  assaults  any  person  desig- 
nated in  BUbsectlcn  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  S5,000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both:  and  If  per- 
sonal Injury  results,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  CIO.OOO,  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
ten  years,  or  both. 

"(f)  If  Pederal  invcstlgaUve  or  prosecum-e 
Jurisdiction  la  o&serted  for  a  violation  of  this 
section,  such  asser'.lon  shall  suspend  the  ex- 
ercise of  Jurisdiction  by  a  State  or  local  au- 
thority, under  any  applicable  State  or  local 
law,  tmUl  Pederal  acUon  Is  terminated. 

"(g)  VlolaUons  of  this  section  sbaU  be 
investigated  by  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  In- 
vesUgaUon.  Assistance  may  be  requested 
from  any  Pederal.  State,  or  local  agency.  In- 
cluding the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  any 
statute,  rule,  or  regtilaUon  to  the  coatrary 
notwithstanding." 

Ssc.  16.  Paragraph  (c),  subsection  (1). 
section  3516,  title  IB,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  striking  the  word  "or"  In  the 
last  phrase  of  the  subsection  and  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  between  the  parenthesis 
and  the  semicolon  "or  section  351  (vlola- 
Uons  with  respect  to  congresaional  oeaassl- 
natlon,  kidnapping,  and  ossatilt) ". 

Sec.  17.  "ITie  table  of  contents  to  part  I 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  Is  amended 
by  Inaertlng  after  the  foUowing  eb^rter 
reference: 

"17.  Coins  and  currency 331" 

a  new  chapter  reference  as  follows; 
"18.    CongressioDol    oasasslnaUon,    kidnap- 
ping, and  assault 381'*- 

TITLE    V — PROTECTION    OP    THE 
PRESIDENT 
Sec.    18.  TlUe   18,  United  SUtes  Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  sec- 
Uon after  section  1761: 
"I  1753.  Temporary  resldsnoe  of  the  Presi- 
dent 

(a)  It  shall  be  tmlswful  for  o&y  person 
or  group  of  persons — 

"(1)  wlUfuUy  and  knowingly  to  ent«r  or 
remain  in 

"(I)  any  building  or  grounds  designated 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  tempo- 
rary resideiioes  of  tbe  President  or  as  tem- 
porary offlces  of  the  Preeldent  and  his  staff, 
or 

"(U)    any  posted,  cordoned  off.  or  other- 
wise restricted  area  of  a  building  or  grounds 
where   the  President  Is  or  wlU   be  tempo-, 
rorily  Tialtlnc, 

in   vlolaUon    of   the   regulations   governing 
ingress  or  egress  thereto : 

"(3)  with  intent  to  impede  or  disrupt  the 
orderly  conduct  of  Government  business  or 
official  functions,  to  engage  In  disorderly 
or  disruptive  conduct  In,  or  within  such 
proximity  to,  any  building  or  grounds  desig- 
nated in  paragraph  (I)  when,  or  so  that, 
such  conduct,  in  foot.  Impedes  or  disrupts 
the  orderly  conduct  of  Government  busi- 
ness or  ofllcia]  funcUons; 

"(3)  wlllfuUy  and  knowingly  to  obstruct 
or  Impede  ingress  or  egress  to  or  from  any 
building,    grounds,    or    area    designated 
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"(4)  wUUiUly  and  knowingly  to  engage 
In  any  act  of  physical  violence  against  any 
person  or  property  In  any  building,  grounds, 
or  area  designated  or  enumerated  m  para- 
graph (1). 

"ibl  Violation  of  this  secilon,  and  at- 
tempts or  conspiracies  to  commit  such  vio- 
lations, shall  be  punishable  by  a.  fine  not 
exceeding  SSOO  or  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  or  both. 

"(ct  Violation  of  this  section,  and  attempts 
or  conspiracies  to  commit  such  violations. 
shall  be  proaecuted  by  the  United  States 
attorney  In  the  Federal  district  court  having 
Jurisdiction  of  the  place  where  the  offense 
occurred - 

•*ld(  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized— 

"(1)  to  designate  by  regulations  the  build- 
ings and  grounds  which  constitute  the  tem- 
porary residences  of  the  President  and  the 
temporary  offices  of  the  President  and  his 
staff,  and 

"(3)  to  prescribe  regulations  governing 
ingress  or  egresa  to  such  buildings  and 
grounds  and  to  posted,  cordoned  off,  or 
otherwise  restricted  areas  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  or  will  be  temporarily  Ttsltlng. 

"(e)  None  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
or  of  the  several  States  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  be  superseded  by  this 
section." 

Sec.  19.  Section  3056.  title  16.  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  designating  the  present 
paragraph  as  "(a)"  and  adding  a  new  para- 
graph  :it   the  end   thereof  as  follows: 

■•  ( b  1  Whoever  knowingly  and  willfully 
obstructs,  resists,  or  interferes  with  on  agent 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  protective  func- 
tions authorized  by  this  section,  by  the  Act 
of  June  6.  1968  (B2  Stat.  170).  or  by  section 
1752  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall 
be  fined  not  more  than  9300  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 

TTTLE   VI— WIRETAP   COMMISSION 

8sr.  ao.  (a)  Title  m  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of  1968  (83 
Stat.  211>  Is  amended  by  striking  subsection 
lg)  of  section  804  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

'•(g)  1 1)  TTie  Commission  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subcommittee  or  member  thereof 
may,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title,  hold  such  hearings. 
sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places,  ad- 
minister such  oaths,  and  require  by  subpena 
cr  otherwise  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  such  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such 
books,  records,  correspondence,  memoran- 
dtuns,  papers  and  documents  as  the  Commis- 
sion or  such  subcommittee  or  member  may 
deem  advisable.  Any  member  of  the  Commis- 
Klon  may  admlnlcter  oaths  or  affirmations  to 
witnesses  appearing  before  the  Commission 
cr  before  such  subcommittee  or  member. 
Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the  signa- 
ture of  the  Chairman  or  any  duly  designated 
member  of  the  CcmmlBslon.  and  may  be 
served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  or  such  member. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal 
to  obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  subsection 
(1)  by  any  person  who  resides,  is  found,  or 
transacts  busLnes«  aithln  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  district  court  of  the  United  States,  the 
district  court,  at  the  request  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission,  shall  have  Jurladlc- 
tlon  to  Issue  to  such  person  nn  order  re- 
quiring such  person  to  appear  before  the 
Commission  or  a  subcommittee  or  member 
thereof,  there  to  produce  evidence  If  so  or- 
dered, or  there  to  give  testimony  touching 
the  matter  under  inquiry.  Any  failure  of  any 
such  person  to  obey  any  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

"(3)  The  Commlaslon  shall  be  'an  agency 
of  Che  United  States'  under  subsecuon  U ) . 
section  6001,  title  18.  United  States  Code  for 


the  purpose  of  granting  immunity  to  wit- 
nesses. 

"(4)  Ench  department,  agency,  and  Instru- 
mentality of  the  executive  t>ranch  of  the 
Government.  Including  Independent  agen- 
cies. Is  authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  to 
the  Coounlsslon.  upon  request  made  by  the 
Chairman,  on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  other- 
wise, such  statistical  data,  reports,  and  other 
information  us  the  Commission  deems  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  lu  functions  under  this 
title.  The  Chnlrroan  is  further  authorized  to 
call  upon  the  departments,  agencies,  and 
other  offices  of  the  several  States,  to  furnlah. 
on  a  reimbursable  basis  or  otherwise,  such 
statistical  data,  reports,  and  other  informa- 
tion as  the  Commission  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  tta  functions  under  this  title." 

(b)  Such  title  Is  further  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(It  in  subsection  (h)  of  section  804.  strike 
"one-year"   and  insert   "two-year",  and 

(3)  In  subsection  (k)  of  section  804,  strike 
"six-year"  and  insert  "fifth  year". 

(cl  Section  1213  of  the  Organised  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1970  Is  hereby  repealed. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

EMANtnX    CnXER, 

PETza  W.  RooiNo,  Jr., 

Bybon  O.  Rocebs. 

William  M.   McCtn,LOCH, 

RiCRAED  H.  Porr. 
ytanagera  on   the  Part  of   the  House. 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Sah  J,  EaviN.  Jr., 

Phiup  a.  Hast. 

Jamcs  O.  Eahtland. 

Edwabd  M.  Kennedy, 

Robert  C.  Bvsd, 

Rouak  L.  HansKA, 

BncH  Scott. 

Stbou  THUasJOND, 

Maslow  W.  Cook. 
Atanagers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEircWT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  dlaagieelng  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  blU  tBJR-  17825)  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeu  Act  of 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report : 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  sub- 
stitute amendment.  The  committee  of  con- 
ference has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  conform- 
ing changes,  the  following  statement  explains 
the  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference. 

SHOBT    TTTl^ 

The  House  bill  provided  a  short  title  of 
"Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  Amendments  of  1070.**  The  Senate 
amendment  proposed  the  short  title  "Om- 
nibus Crime  Control  Act  of  1970."  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

LAW  ENVOaCEMENT  ASSISTANCE  AOMINISTKATION 

Under  the  House  bill  the  three-man  board 
system  of  admintstertng  LEAA  was  abolished 
and  substituted  in  Its  place  was  a  single  Ad- 
ministrator empowered  to  determine  policy 
as  well  as  administrative  matters.  The  posts 
of  Associate  Administrators  were  retained  for 
persons  who  would  serve  as  deputies  to  the 
Administrator. 

The  Senate  amendment  retained  the  tri- 
umvirate system  but  vested  all  administra- 
tive powers,  including  appointment  and  su- 
pervision of  personnel.  In  the  Administrator. 
Other  functions,  powers  and  duties  were  to  be 
eaerclsed  by  the  Administrator  with  the  con- 
currence of  at  least  one  of  the  Associate  Ad- 


ministrators. The  Senate  version  required, 
except  for  the  present  Incumbents,  thst  one 
of  the  two  Associate  Administrators  be  of  a 
different  political  party  than  the  President. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
amendment. 

PLANNING   GRANTS 

Waiter  of  planning  grant  "pass- 
through." — The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  not  in  tiie  House  bill 
which  authorized  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  (LEAA)  to  waive.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  the  requirement  that  State 
planning  agencies  make  available  to  imlts 
of  general  local  government  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  funds  granted  for  the  establishment 
iind  operation  of  planning  agencies.  Under 
Che  Senate  amendment,  the  LEAA  waiver 
must  be  based  upon  a  finding  that  this 
"pass- through"  was  Inappropriate  and  that 
adherence  to  the  requirement  would  not  con- 
tribute to  efficient  development  of  the  State 
plan.  The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Disposition  of  planning  fttnds. — The  Sen- 
ate amendment  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  House  bill  which  provided  that  State 
pluming  agencies  In  allocating  planning 
funds  mxist  assure  that  major  cities  and 
counties  within  the  State  receive  funds  to 
develop  comprehensive  plans  and  coordlnat« 
functions  at  the  local  level.  The  conference 
sutKtltute  adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 

Planning  grant  matching  requirement. — 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion not  in  the  House  bill  that  repealed  a 
limtaticn,  only  appUcable  where  a  State  does 
n^t  e^tabli&h  a  planning  agency,  that  Federal 
planning  grants  made  directly  to  units  of 
general  local  government  iFhall  not  exceed 
90  percent  of  the  expenses  of  local  planning. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

CEANTS   FOB    LAW    ENrOBCEUENT   PtT«POSes 

Ren  tal  and  leasing  of  buildings. — The 
House  bill  contained  a  provision  authorizing 
grants  to  States  for  the  rental  and  leasing. 
an  well  as  the  construction  of  buildings  or 
other  physical  facilities.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment does  not  contain  this  provialon.  The 
House  provision  would  Inadvertently  have 
reduced  the  Pedeml  share  of  the  ooets  of 
renting  or  leasing.  The  conference  substitute 
conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment. 

Criminal  Ju.itice  Coordinating  Councils. — 
Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  authorization  to  make  grants 
lor  the  establishment  of  Criminal  Justice 
Coordinating  Councils  for  units  of  general 
local  government.  The  Senate  amendment, 
however,  limited  such  grants  to  units  or 
comblnatlcns  of  units  having  a  population 
of  250.000  or  more.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 

Community-based  delinquent  preven- 
tion.— The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
provision  not  In  the  House  bill  which  pro- 
vided authorization  to  make  grants  for  (aj 
community- based  programs  relating  to  (I) 
delmquent  prevention  and  correction  and 
(111  guidance  for  potential  repeat  youthful 
offenders:  and  (b)  expanded  probationary 
programs.  The  conference  sutistltute  adopts 
the  Senate  amendment. 

Federal  share  of  program  costs  under  bloc 
grants. — The  Senate  amendment  contained 
a  provision  not  In  the  House  bill  which  au- 
thorized Federal  grants  tn  an  amoimt  up 
to  70  percent  of  the  cost  of  certain  law  en- 
forcement programs  and  projects.  The  con- 
ference substitute  conforms  to  the  Senate 
amendment  except  that  such  grants  are  per- 
mitted up  to  7S  percent  of  such  program  or 
project  costs. 

Waiver  of  matching  requirements  under 
bloc  grants. — The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  not  In  the  House  bill 
which  permitted  LEAA  to  waive  matching 
requirements  In  the  case  of  grants  to  Indian 
tribes   and   other   aboriginal   groups   wblch 
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the  Administration  determined  did  not  have 
BUfflclent  funds  to  meet  the  local  share  of 
program  costs.  The  conference  substltut* 
adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 

Amount  ond  character  of  non-Federal 
matching  requirements  uruier  bloc  grants. — 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  required 
that,  effective  July  1,  1972.  at  least  50  per- 
cent of  the  non-Pederal  share  of  the  fund- 
ing of  any  program  or  project  l>e  from  money 
appropriated  in  the  aggregate  by  the  SUte 
or  local  government  for  such  program  or 
project  <as  opposed  to  donated  services  or 
property).  The  conXerence  subsUtute  con- 
forms to  the  Senate  amendment  except  that 
the  cash  requirement  Is  reduced  to  40  per- 
cent. „.  ^ 
Condlfton  on  LEAA  approval  of  State 
plans.— The  House  bill  contained  a  provlslqp 
that  required  that  approval  of  a  State  plan 
for  law  enforcement  assistance  must  be 
based  on  a  specific  LEAA  finding  that  the 
plan  provided  for  the  allocation  of  an  ade- 
qtiate  share  of  assistance  to  deal  with  law 
enforcement  problems  in  areas  of  high  crime 
Incidence. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
LEAA  approval  of  a  State  plan  must  be 
based  on  a  Bndlng  that  the  State's  plan 
provided  for  the  allocation  of  an  adequate 
share  of  benefits  of  assistance  to  areas  char- 
acterized by  high  law  enforcement  activity 
to  deal  with  the  special  law  enforcement 
problems  of  such  areas.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute requires  that  no  Slate  plan  shall  be 
approved  by  LEAA  unless  it  provides  ade- 
quate assistance  to  areas  characterized  by 
both  high  crtme  incidence  and  high  law 
enforcement  activity,  such  as  high  num- 
ber of  arresu,  congested  court  calendars  and 
crowded  correction  facilities. 

Percentage  of  Federal  funds  subject  to 
••pass-through".— Vader  the  House  bill  ex- 
isting low  was  retained  which  required  that 
at  lea-ft  76  percent  of  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  by  Stale  planning  agencies  to  units 
of  general  local  government  for  law  enforce- 
ment programs  and  proJecU.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  flexible  "pass- 
through"  formula  which  provided  that  each 
State  shall  make  available  to  local  units  of 
government  that  portion  of  Its  bloc  grant  that 
corresponds  to  the  portion  of  total  statewide 
law  enforcement  expenditures  for  the  preced- 
ing fiscal  year  which  was  funded  and  ex- 
pended by  local  units.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute conforms  to  the  Senate  amendment 
except  that  institution  of  the  "flexible  for- 
mula* is  deferred  unUl  July  1.  1972. 

State  contrtbulion  relating  to  funds 
"passed-through".—The  House  bill  conWlned 
a  provision  not  In  the  Senate  amendment 
which  required  that  the  Slates  provide  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  non-Pederal  fund- 
ing required  for  federally  assisted  local  law 
enforcement  programs.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute conforms  to  the  House  bill  except 
that  the  requirement  of  State  contribution 
is  deferred  until  July  I.  1972.  and  that  such 
contribution  is  required  to  be  on  an  aggre- 
gate rather  than  a  project  basis. 

Reallocation  of  bloc  grant  /«nd».— The 
House  bill  contained  provisions  permitting 
bloc  grant  funds  to  be  distributed  as  dis- 
cretionary granw  If  (l)  a  State  has  failed 
to  have  a  plan  approved,  either  becuse  it 
submitted  no  plan  or  because  the  plan  sub- 
mitted was  unacceptable.  |2)  a  State  sub- 
mitted an  accept.iblc  plan  but  filed  to  comply 
with  the  assurances  given  in  the  plan,  the 
provisions  of  the  Act.  or  admlnlstraUve  reg- 
ulotlons.  or  (3)  a  State  submitted  an  accept- 
able plan  and  was  in  compliance  but  failed 
to  use  or  claim  a  portion  of  the  funds.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  that,  in  such 
instances,  the  funds  t>e  reallocated  as  bloc 
grants.  The  conference  substitute  conforms 
to  the  House  bill  in  the  first  two  Instances 
and  to  the  Senate  amendment  In  the  third 
Instance. 


Federal  share  of  program  costs  under  dti- 
cretionory  grants. — The  House  bill  contained 
a  provision  permitting  Federal  granu  up  to 
90  percent  of  program  costs.  The  Senate 
amendment  permitted  Federal  grants  up  to 
70  percent  of  program  costs.  The  conference 
substitute  authoriMs  Federal  grants  up  to 
75  percent  of  program  coats. 

Waiver  of  matching  requirements  under 
discretionary  grants. — The  House  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  permitting  Federal  grants 
up  to  100  percent  of  program  costs  if  LEAA 
determined  that  the  applicant  was  unable 
to  provide  sufficient  funds.  The  Senate 
amendment  permitted  LEAA  to  waive  per- 
centage matching  requirements  only  In  the 
case  of  grants  to  Indian  tribes  or  other  ab- 
original groups.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 

Limitations  on  personnel  compensation 
under  discretionary  grants. — The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  in  the 
House  bill  which  imposed  on  discretionary 
grants  the  same  limitation  applicable  to  bloc 
grants  that  not  more  than  one-third  of  any 
discretionary  grant  may  be  expended  for  com- 
pensation of  police  and  other  law  enforce- 
ment personnel.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 

vtmounf  aTid  cliaracter  of  non-Federal 
matching  requirements  under  discretionary 
grants. — The  Senate  amendment  contained 
a  provision  not  in  the  House  bill  which  re- 
quired that,  effective  July  1.  1972,  at  least 
50  percent  of  the  non-Pederal  share  of  the 
funding  of  any  program  or  project  be  for 
money  appropriated  in  the  aggregate  by  the 
State'or  local  government  lor  such  program 
or  project  (as  opposed  to  donated  serrlcea 
or  property) .  The  conference  substitute  con- 
forms to  the  Senate  amendment  except  the 
cash  requirement  is  reduced  to  40  percent. 

TBMNING,     EOtTCATlON,    BESCAKCH.     DEMONSTaA- 
TION,   AND   SPECIAL   GRANTS 

Law  enforcement  internships.— The  Ben- 
ate  amendment  contained  a  provision  not  in 
the  House  bill  which  authorized  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration  to 
make  grants  up  to  »50  per  week  to  under- 
graduate and  graduate  students  who  serve  at 
certain  times  in  full-time  internships  in  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute  adopts   the   Senate   amendment. 

Training  prcgrani  for  organited  c"m« 
prorecutors. — The  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  not  In  the  House  bill 
which  authoriMd  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration  to  establish  and  con- 
duct permanent  training  programs  for  pros- 
ecuting attorneys  from  State  and  local  offices. 
The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
LEAA  may  establish  and  support  such  pro- 
grams but  doe5i  not  provide  that  such  train- 
ing be  established  on  a  permanent  basis. 

GBANTS    FOB    COEBECTIONAL    INSTITtrnONS    AKD 

FAcn.mES 
Application  requirements. — The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  in  the 
House  bill  which  required  that  application 
for  grants  for  the  construction  of  correction- 
al institutions  or  facilities  provide  satisfac- 
tory emphasis  on  the  development  and  opera- 
tion of  community-based  correctional  facili- 
ties and  programs.  The  conference  labstl- 
tute  adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 

AOMtNlsnUTION    PROVISIONS 

Increase  in  salaries  of  Administrator  and 
AsitOciate  Administrators. — The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  in 
the  Houae  bill  which  changed  the  salary 
of  the  Admlnl  St  rotor  of  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  from  Level  IV  of 
Executive  Schedule  (S38.000)  to  Level  HI 
of  Executive  Schedule  (»40.000) ,  and  changed 
the  salaries  of  Associate  Administrators  from 
level  V  of  Executive  Schedule  ($36,000)  to 
Level  IV  of  Executive  Schedule  (938.000). 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 


Authority  to  receive  and  use  donated  and 
transferred  property. — The  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  a  provision  not  in  the  House 
bill  which  authortzed  LEAA  to  receive  and 
use  funds  and  property  donated  or  trans- 
ferred by  other  Federal  agencies  and  public 
and  private  agencies  and  organlxauons.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  that  LEAA 
may  receive  and  use  property  such  as  ex- 
perimental equipment  and  dences  donated 
or  transferred  for  tesUng  purposes,  but  does 
not  authorize  the  receipt  of  funds. 

Legislative  recommendations. — The  Senate 
amendment  contained  a  provision  not  in 
the  House  bill  which  required  LEAA  to  sub- 
mit to  the  President  and  the  Congress  not 
later  than  February  l,  1971.  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  relating  to  Criminal 
Justice  Data  Collection.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute is  Identical  tc  the  Senate  amendment 
except  that  the  deadline  for  submitting  such 
recommendations  is  set  at  May  1,  1971,  and 
it  makes  clear  that  the  recommendations 
should  as^st  in  the  purposes  of  the  Iaw  En- 
forcement Assistance  Program. 

Authorization  for  ond  earmarking  of  ap- 
propriations.— The  House  bill  authortsed  ap- 
propriations of  up  to  $650  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971:  »l  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
and  «1.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The 
Hotise  bill  also  provided  that  not  less  than 
25  per  centum  of  the  amounts  appropriated 
should  be  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  correc- 
tions, including  probation  and  parole. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  appro- 
priations up  to  »650  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971:  »1.15  billion  for  fl.scal  year  1972.  and 
*1.75  billion  for  fiscal  year  1973.  The  Senate 
amendment  further  provided  that  of  such 
funds.  SlOO  million  in  fiscal  year  1971:  #150 
million  In  1972.  and  »2&0  million  in  fiscal 
1973  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
part  E. 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment  except  that  beginning  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  and  in 
each  fl.'(cal  year  thereafter.  It  provides  that 
there  shall  be  allocated  for  the  purposes  of 
part  E  (grants  for  correctional  institutions 
and  facilities)  an  amount  equal  to  not  leas 
thaji  20  percent  of  the  amount  allocated  for 
the  purposes  of  pan  C. 

DEnNmONS 

Lav:  enforcement. — Under  the  House  bill. 
the  term  "law  enforcement"  was  redefined 
to  mean  all  activities  pertaining  to  the  ad- 
mlnl.Htralion  of  criminal  justice,  including. 
but  not  limited  to,  police  elToru  to  prevent 
crime  and  to  apprehend  criminals,  activities 
of  the  criminal  courts  and  related  agencies, 
and  activities  of  corrections,  probation,  and 
parole  authorities.  Under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment such  term  Is  defined  also  to  include 
programs  relating  to  the  prevention,  control 
or  reduc:lon  of  Juvenile  delinquency  or  nar- 
cotics addiction.  The  conference  sutwtitute 
adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 

Definition  of  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment.— Both  the  Bouse  bUl  and  the  Senate 
amendment  defined  "unit  of  general  local 
government"  to  include  any  agency  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  perform- 
ing law  enforcement  functions  In  and  for 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment further  Included  within  t-he  definlilon. 
for  the  purpose  of  asslsuuce  eligibility,  any 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes  Government  per- 
forming such  functions  in  the  District.  The 
conference  substitute  conforms  to  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  makes  clear  that  such 
assisunce  eligibility  of  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Government  shall  be  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  facilitating  the  transfer  of 
criminal  Jurisdiction  under  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  Reform  and  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure Act  of  1970. 

CXIMINAL    PENALTIES 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  three 
provlslcns  not  in  the  House  bUl  which  pro- 
vided penalties  for  embeszlement  or  theft. 
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and  peoAlties  for  finud  &nd  mlsreprcseata- 
Uon.  and  made  applicable  the  Federal  con- 
spiracy statute  to  any  law  enforcemeut  pro- 
gram or  project  underwritten  by  any  grant 
or  contract  or  other  form  oX  asfistance  by  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Adminiscrauon. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

ATTOINTT    CTNraAl-'S    ANJfTTAL    aKPOBT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  required 
that  the  Attorney  General  submit  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congress  an  annual  re- 
port on  Federal  Law  Enforcement  and  Crim- 
inal Justice  Assistance  AoUvitiee,  including. 
but  not  limited  to  acilvlUes  under  the  Juve- 
nile Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Ac: 
of  1963.  the  N.trcotlc  Addiction  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  leea.  and  the  Gun  Or-ntrol  Act 
of  19P8.  The  conference  substitute  conform^ 
Co  the  Senate  amendment  except  that  It  pro- 
Tides  that  the  annual  rep^ort  also  Include 
reference  to  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  of  19M, 
as  amended,  and  Title  XI  of  the  Organized 
Crtme  Control  Act  of  1970  (relating  to  the 
Regulation  of  Explosives),  and  Title  in  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  (Wlretappicg  and  Electronic 
SurveUlancey. 

peasoHifZL 
Super^ade  positions. — The  House  bill  au- 
thorized LE.\A  to  place  a  totil  of  15  positions 
In  grades  OS-18.  17  and  18:  the  Senate 
amendment  authorized  15  such  positions.  The 
conference  substitute  authorizes  LEAA  to 
place  20  such  positions. 

Increase  tn  salary  of  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral-— The  Senate  amendment  contained  a 
provision  not  In  the  House  bill  which 
changed  the  salary  of  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General  from  Lere!  in  of  the  Executtre 
Schedule  (aM-OOO)  to  Level  n  of  the  Exeou- 
tlTe  Schedule  (•43JKK)).  The  conference  re- 
port adopts  the  Senate  amendment. 

AMXKDICKHT  TO  THK  GTTH  COIfTaOL  ACT  OF  IBSS 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
rlston  not  In  the  House  bill  amending  s  sec- 
tion of  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  that  im- 
poses additional  penalties  for  the  use  of  a 
flrearm  to  commit,  or  for  carriage  of  a  fire- 
arm unlawfully  during  the  commission  of,  a 
Federal  felony.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
duced the  minimum  sentence  for  a  second  or 
subsequent  offense  from  Ave  to  two  years. 
and  also  provided  that  s  sentence  could  not 
nm  concurrently  with  any  sentence  imposed 
for  the  underlying  Federal  felony.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

aMZNOHENTS    TO    THX    CUUINAI.    APPEALS     ACT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions not  m  the  House  bill  which  amendea 
the  Crlmmai  Appeals  Act.  section  3731  of  title 
la.  United  States  Code,  In  the  following 
Blgntflcant  respects: 

1.  Technical  distinctions  In  pleadings  as 
limiutlons  on  appeals  by  Xhe  United  States 
were  eliminated  and  in  their  place  the  Gov- 
ernment wa3  authorized  to  appeal  any  deci- 
sion or  order  terminating  a  prosecution  ex- 
cept an  acquittal. 

2  The  Government's  right  to  appeal  orders 
suppressing  evidence  was  extended  to  all 
crlmmai  proceedings  including  probation 
revocation  hearings. 

3.  Government  api)eals  were  required  to  be 
taken  to  a  court  of  appeals  unless  the  deci- 
sion was  ba^ed  at  least  tn  part  on  a  deter- 
mination of  the  InvAlldtty  of  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress which,  upon  a  district  court  order  or  the 
Attorney  Oeneral's  eertlflcatloo.  could  be 
taken  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

4.  A  proTlaion  was  included  declaring  that 
the  Criminal  Appeals  Act  ihoutd  be  liberally 
const  rued- 

The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment  except  that  It  provides 
that  an  appeal  by  the  United  States  shall 
lie  to  a  court  of  appeals  from  a  decision. 
Judgment  or  order  of  a  district  court  dls- 
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missing  an  Indictment  or  Information  as  to 
auy  aue  or  more  counts,  but  that  no  appeal 
shall  lie  in  aoy  case  m  which  the  Double 
Jeopardy  Clause  of  the  UiUted  States  Cuu- 
sttiutlon  prohibits  further  prosecution.  Al- 
though the  conference  substitute  does  not 
provide  for  direct  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  It  15  recognized  that  under  section 
laM  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  cases 
In  the  courts  of  appeal  may  be  reviewed  by 
the  Supreme  Court  directly.  The  conference 
substitute  further  provides  that  the  amend- 
ments made  to  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act 
herein  shall  not  apply  with  ren>ect  to  any 
criminal  case  begun  In  any  district  court 
before  the  effective  date  of  the  ameudmenu. 
FaoTvcnoN  of  the  presuwnt 
The  Senate  amendme^t  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  amending  chap- 
ter 84  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  which 
penalizes  presidential  assassination,  kid- 
napping and  aasaiUt.  The  Senate  amendment 
establishes  new  Federal  penalties  for  un- 
authorized entry  Into  any  building  or  the 
grounds  thereof  where  the  President  is  or 
may  be  tempomrlly  residing.  It  also  pen- 
alizes Intentional  disruption  of  the  con- 
duct of  Government  business  or  official  func- 
tions tn  any  such  building  or  on  such 
grounds.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
the  Senate  amendment  with  the  substitution 
of  the  term  "nttempts"  for  the  term  •'en- 
deavors." 

paoTTcno.v  or  scEusEas  of  congefss 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vtsloQ  not  la  the  House  bill^oddiug  a  new 
cbapter  18  to  title  18.  United  SWtee  Code — 
making  it  a  Federal  offense  to  assassinate. 
kidnap  or  assault  a  Member  of  Congrcse  or  a 
Member -of-Cougress- elect  or  to  endeavor  or 
to  conspire  to  commit  such  offenses. 

The  conference  substitute  adopu  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  the  substitution  of  the 
term  "attempU"  for  the  term  "endeavtM^." 
vnaxTAP  coMiosaiON 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  which  reenacted 
provisions  establishing  the  National  Com- 
mission for  the  Review  of  Federal  and  State 
Laws  aelaUng  to  Wiretapping  and  Electronic 
SurraUlance  which  were  repealed  by  the  Or- 
ganised Crime  Control  Act  of  1970.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  also  amended  the  provisions 
relating  to  the  commission  by  (1)  confer- 
ring subpoena  power  on  the  commission.  (3) 
extending  for  one  year  the  period  within 
which  the  commission  is  to  make  a  Anal 
report,  13^  making  the  establishment  of  the 
cominisslon  etiective  one  year  earlier  (1973) 
than  under  existing  law,  and  (4t  defining 
the  commission  as  an  "agency"  for  purposes 
of  granting  Immunity  to  witnesses  under 
section  6001  of  title  IS.  United  States  Code. 
The  conference  substitute  conforms  to  the 
Senate  amendment. 

EuAxrxx  CrLtra. 
Prrra  W.  Rodtno,  Jr., 
Btkon  Q.  Booras, 
William  M.  McCdlloch. 
RicHAao  H.  Poff, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


JOMM   McCoaMACK'S  CaJ 


LOOKING  BACK  ON  SPEAKER 
McCORMACK'S  CAREER 

<Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts,  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  reinarks  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  at  this  time  bring  to  the 
Attention  of  the  VS.  Congress  a  very 
well  written  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Boston  Sunday  Herald.  Sunday  Decem- 
ber 19.  1970  about  our  beloved  Speaker 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  un- 
der the  by-line  of  Ellen  Beswlck: 


(By  Ellen  Beswlck) 
John  McCormack  campaigned  first  from  the 
back  of  a  peddler's  wagon  and  dldnt  have 
enough  money  to  mail  his  campaign  liter- 
ature. Today  he  looks  back  on  a  career  In 
which  he  supported  and  advised  six  presi- 
dents and  rose  to  the  second  moot  powerful 
Job  In  the  land. 

"I  was  alvrays  a  student  of  government.  In 
South  Boston  we  took  our  politics  seriously, 
even  as  children." 

Nearly  79  and  only  days  away  from  retire- 
ment  after  a  half  century  in  government. 
bouse  speaker  John  W.  McCanxuuA  still  takea 
bis  politics,  his  country,  his  religion  and  bis 
fellow  man  very  seriously. 

When  he  reminisced  in  his  Waablngton 
office  last  month  during  the  election  recess, 
the  Dorchester  Democrat  was  planning  strat- 
egy to  get  the  maximum  amoimt  of  legisla- 
tion out  of  a  lame  duck  Congress  before  tbe 
end  of  the  year. 

McCormack,  the  Democrat,  though  not 
seeking  re-election  for  the  first  time  In  43 
years,  was  also  busy  campaigning  for  his 
party  on  the  national  level  with  a  barrage  of 
statements  critical  of  the  administration, 
while  issuing  advice  and  encouragement  long 
distance  to  bis  coUeagues  running  In  Mossa- 
cbtiaetts. 

The  Speaker  had  Just  returned  to  his  office 
in  the  Capitol  from  the  television  press  gal- 
lery where  he  had  made  TV  and  radio  Upes 
exhorting  voters  not  to  listen  to  Republican 
'mud-slinging''  in  the  1970  election,  but  to 
examine  the  record  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gress before  voting. 

John  William  McCormack  has  traveled  a 
long  road  from  bis  first  exhortation  to  tbe 
voters  from  the  back  of  a  peddler'e  wagon, 
which  carried  him  to  the  Massachusetts  Con- 
stitutional Convention  In  1917.  through 
Campaign  "70,  when  he  spoke  through  the 
national  media  from  the  second  highest  of- 
fice In  the  land. 

He  moved  through  two  terms  In  the  Maa- 
sachuaetti  House  and  four  in  the  Senate  to 
go  on  in  1938  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  Twelve 
years  later  be  was  elected  to  the  leadership 
of  tbe  House  where  he  served  as  Majority 
Leader,  Minority  Whip  and  Speaker  for  tbe 
last  30  years. 

It  has  taken  age,  and  Illness  to  bis  beloved 
wife.  Harriet,  plus  demands  for  change,  for 
faster  action  from  a  new.  young  breed  of 
politician  to  bring  an  end  to  McCormack*s 
career. 

Perhaps.  In  later  years.  It  will  be  shown 
that  his  leaving  was  a  Jlgn  of  the  end  of 
an  era  In  American  political  development — 
a  robust  and  turbulent  era  of  which  be  waa 
a  master. 

That  he  was  a  giant  of  that  era  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  Tbe  gentleman  from  Masaa- 
cbusetu  embodied  a  strength  of  character, 
and  a  drive  and  ambition  which  carried  him 
out  of  "Southie."  where  be  bad  supported  bis 
mother  and  brothers  from  the  age  of  13.  to 
a  national  office  where  he  supported  and 
advised  six  presldenu.  To  a  state  and  a 
nation  famed  for  ita  statesmen  and  contrlbu- 
tiops  to  the  Democratic  process.  John  McCor- 
mack added  another  legend,  another  chapter. 
Where  did  It  start? 

"The  most  important  day  in  my  life  waa 
tbe  day  I  got  my  library  card."  McCormack 
reminisced,  leaning  back  in  the  black  leather 
cbair  In  'he  Speaker's  office. 

"It  mernt  I  could  read  some  good  books; 
before  that  all  I  could  afford  were  Ave  cent 
and  d'.aie  novels. 

"My  favorites  were  the  Horatio  Alger 
stories.  I  guess  you  could  call  me  a  nut  If 
you  want  to  on  Horatio  Alger.  He  was  a  poor 
boy  who  worked  hard  and  made  good. 

"Those  books  should  be  a  must  for  all 
children.  Mothers  should  make  tbelr  chil- 
dren read  them.  They  appeal  to  tbe  construc- 
tive aide,  they  build  character.  They  made  an 
impression  on  me."  The  white-haired  Speaker 
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emphasised  his  point,  geatuxlng  with  a  cold 
cigar. 

Another  powerful  force  in  bis  Ufe.  McCor- 
mack revealed,  baa  been  bis  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

"I  lore  my  religion  and  respect  all  others," 
said  the  man  who,  along  with  his  long-time 
friend,  the  late  Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng, 
has  t>een  furthering  ecumenical  understand- 
ing for  years,  long  before  it  was  popular  to 
do  so. 

"I  don't  always  know  I'm  right.  I  hope 
I'm  right,  but  If  I  didn't  have  faith.  I 
wouldn't  have  tbe  confidence  to  make  a  con- 
tribution. 

"What  good  am  I  If  I  don't  have  faith?" 
McCormack  asked,  and  revealed  that  he  was 
worried  about  the  younger  generation. 

"The  weakening  of  faith  can  bring  on  tbe 
disintegration  of  the  nation.  Tbe  strength 
or  weakness  of  a  nation  depends  on  the 
strength  of  Its  famllly  Ufe  and  tbe  faith  of 
lU  people,"  be  said. 

The  strength  of  the  American  nation  has 
been  an  overriding  concern  for  the  man  who 
served  in  one  world  war  and  helped  lead 
the  nation  through  another  and  through  two 
Asian  conflicts. 

In  192S.  McCormack.  who  was  later  to  offer 
the  reaolittlon  In  Congress  declaring  war  on 
Japan  after  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  cam- 
paigned for  Congress  declaring  the  need  "to 
strengthen  our  military  forces  and  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  our  air  service.  I  am  not 
blind  to  tbe  menacing  poeaibilities  in  mter- 
natloEial  politics." 

John  McCormack  lost  that  election,  the 
first  and  only  one  he  tost,  but  he  was  in  a 
position  in  September  of  1959  to  deny  Soviet 
Premier  Khrushchev  the  opportunity  to 
speak  before  a  Joint  fie.sslon  of  Congress. 

"He  was  in  this  country  to  address  the 
United  Nations  and  President  Eisenhower 
had  received  bun  in  the  White  House.  Tbe 
suggestion  came  down  from  the  administra- 
tion—we  won't  go  Into  from  whom — that  the 
premier  be  invited  to  address  a  Joint  ses- 
sion." McCormack  remembered. 

"I  pointed  out  that  It  would  be  the  height 
of  hypocrisy  to  have  a  man  addreas  tbe  body 
whose  avowed  purpose  was  to  destroy  that 
body  and  tbe  American  nation."  McCormack'i 
voice  boomed  out  and  then  softened.  "We 
discussed  it  and  Speaker  (Sam)  Rayburn 
agreed." 

What  the  speaker  didn't  relate  La  weU 
known  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  then  Majority  Leader  McOormack  bad 
threatened  to  resign  bis  leadership  post,  let 
.someone  elae  offer  tbe  resolution  for  utianl- 
mo\i3  oonsent  to  extend  the  invitation,  and 
then  oppose  it. 

The  matter  was  dropped. 

Speaker  McCormack  says  he  sees  many 
parallels  between  the  threat  of  Nazism  and 
Fascism  tn  the  1930s  and  the  threat  of  Com- 
munism today. 

McCormack.  who  spent  long  hours  at  tbe 
White  House  during  the  "SOs  and  '40s  playing 
poker  with  and  acting  as  a  sounding  board 
for  Presldenre  Roosevelt  and  Truman,  related 
that  "Roosevelt  waa  frightened  by  the  rise  of 
Fascism  in  Europe  and  he  was  even  more 
scared  by  the  blindness  of  American  people 
to  the  danger. 

"The  Isolation  sentiment  during  that  time 
was  intense.  It's  bad  enough  today,  but  It 
was  more  Intense  then.  Tbe  'America  Flrsters* 
were  leading  it  They  thought  they  were 
right,  but  they  bad  too  much  confidezxce." 
McCormack  recaUs. 

"In  tbe  '30e  we  couldn't  get  enough  money 
out  of  the  Congress  to  fortify  Guam.  The 
biU  failed  by  several  votes  and  they  called 
ua  'warmongers.'  The  real  warmongers  were 
tbe  appeasers,  McCormack  said,  criticizing 
Britain's  Prime  Mlni.<tter  NevUle  Chamber- 
lain for  malcing  a  fatal  error  in  Eurc^. 

"If  Obtirchlll  had  been  prime  minister, 
Britain  would  have  gone  to  the  aid  of  Austria 


In  the  early  years  and  atopfted  Hitler's  in- 
vasioD  into  Western  Europe."  McCormack 
said. 

"There  would  have  been  no  war  in  Western 
Europe  if  Britain  had  fulfilled  Its  treaty  ob- 
Ugations  to  Austria.  Hitler  would  have  turned 
eaat  toward  Russia.  Can  you  imagine  what 
that  would  mean,  where  we  would  be  today?" 
he  asked. 

The  Isoiatlou  and  appeasement  policies 
were  popular  In  the  n.8..  however,  right  up 
to  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Speaker  commented. 

"Tbe  Selective  Service  Act  was  to  run  out, 
and  it  was  three  months  before  tbe  Japaneae 
attack,  though  of  courae  we  didn't  know  It 
then. 

"If  we  dldnt  get  it  extended  those  draftees 
would  be  sent  home  and  then  where  would 
we  have  been?  There  were  few  enough  of 
them  as  it  was. 

"It  was  unpopular  and  I  had  to  lead  tba 
fight.  It  was  bard  work.  It's  not  easy  to  line 
up  and  keep  track  of  a  majority  of  436  mem- 
bers. Finally  Speaker  Rayburn  and  I  thought 
we  had  the  votes,  though  it  waa  going  to  be 
close  and  we  couldn't  be  stire.  But  t  had  a 
couple  of  votes  X  could  produce  if  things  got 
really  bad.  And  there  was  always  Speaker 
Rayburn  to  break  a  tie.  But  It  turned  out 
we  didn't  need  him,  tbe  extenalon  paaeed 
aos-ao2,"  the  Weaker  aald. 

McCormack,  who  bas  supported  eight  pres- 
idents. Republican  and  Democrat.  unfaUiogly 
In  the  area  of  national  defense,  including  the 
secret  funding  of  the  Manhattan  project 
which  developed  tbe  A-bomb,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  tbe  nation's  space  program,  main- 
tains a  strong  defense  posture  today. 

In  conversation  be  returns  frequently  to 
warnings  ag^nst  the  Communiit  regime 
which  he  advises  In  still  bent  on  world  dom- 
iaaUon. 

"When  we  had  Pearl  Harbor,  our  main  line 
of  defense,  the  AtlanUc  remained  untouch- 
able. Today,  with  mlasUes,  that  would  be  tbe 
first  line  of  attack.  We  wouldn't  have  a  sec- 
ond chance." 

■■They're  talking  now  about  our  first  prior- 
ities being  on  the  domestic  level.  Ii  seems  to 
me  that  America  is  our  No.  1  priority,  being 
sure  that  it  Is  preser\'ed." 

McCormack.  however,  the  product  of  a 
poverty-stricken  Triab  Immigrant  area,  also 
bad  some  domestic  priorities  of  bis  own 
througbout  his  career. 

Young  John  McCormack  had  become  a 
man  early  in  life,  taking  over  the  responsl- 
bUity  of  his  mother  and  two  younger  brotben 
at  13  years  of  age  when  his  father  died. 
He  orgaoleed  his  brothers  and  developed  an 
extensive  paper  route  in  South  Boaton  which 
brought  in  Cll  a  week  to  support  bla  famUy. 
McCormack  later  turned  tbe  paper  route 
over  to  bis  younger  brothers  and  went  to 
work  as  an  errand  boy  in  Boston's  financial 
district. 

"The  turning  p(rint  In  my  life  came  whan  I 
was  offered  a  delivery  Job  In  a  law  oflloe.  It 
meant  a  chance  to  read  law,  and  I  later  passed 
the  bar,  but  at  tbe  time  tbe  only  reason  I 
took  It  waa  because  they  offered  me  M  a 
week.  60  centa  more  than  I  had  been  making 
In  my  old  Job." 

He  went  on  to  marry  Harriet  Joyce,  a 
budding  operatic  star  and  cbUdhood  friend 
from  South  Boston,  in  1930,  a  union  which 
passed  the  half  century  mark  this  year.  Mc- 
Cormack bas  often  credited  Mrs.  McCormack 
with  sustaining  him  and  making  possible  his 
years  of  service. 

And  it  was  undoubtedly  bis  background 
which  led  hir»  to  endorse  the  other  side  of 
tbe  coin  In  that  1926  campaign  ipeech  in 
which  he  held  out  for  a  stronger  military. 

"I  wlU  continue  to  fight  for  legislation  to 
protect  and  better  tbe  lot  of  women  and  chil- 
dren tn  industry,  low  salaried  public  em- 
ployee, all  who  tabor,  the  sick  and  aJSlcted 
and  to  defend  family  life  against  Invasloo," 
tbe  young  McOormack  told  tbe  voters. 


One  of  bis  first  fl^ts  tf  ong  this  line  was 
his  drive  to  enact  federal  legislation  In  tbe 
I930e  to  benefit  tbe  charwomen  working  m 
federal  buUdlxigE.  He  had  succeeded  in  earlier 
yeofb  in  the  Massachu^ette  General  Court 
tn  enacting  state  laws  benefi'.tiug  tbe  scrub- 
women, and  he  then  worked  tn  tbe  Congress 
to  bring  the  cbarwomen  under  civil  service 
regulations,  including  set  salaries  and  paid 
vacations. 

From  that  point  on  be  worked  for  much 
of  the  progressive  legislation  to  come  before 
tbe  Congress,  including  wage  and  hour  laws, 
extensions  In  Social  Security,  health  pro- 
grams and  Job  safety  regulations,  and  ex- 
panded education  programs. 

But  tbe  key  to  the  Speaker's  success  and 
the  success  of  tbe  system  was  bis  rough  and 
tumble  talent  for  poltUca. 

"Politics  were  engrained  In  ua  in  South 
Boeton.  It  was  a  natural  thing  for  me  to  do." 
the  Speaker  recalled. 

"When  I  WB5  12  and  13  I  used  to  go 
around  to  all  tbe  rallies  to  listen  to  tbe  can- 
didates. When  I  got  a  Uttls  older  I  would  go 
around  and  campaign  for  my  friends.  We 
used  to  travel  through  South  Boston  speak- 
ing from  the  back  of  a  peddler's  wagon. 

"When  I  fLrst  ran  for  office — and  mind  I 
didn't  run  until  I  thought  I  bad  a  60-60 
chance  of  winning — I  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  buy  stampks  to  put  on  my  circu- 
lars. I  had  friends  deliver  them  and  soxne- 
times  I'd  find  a  batch  in  a  traab  can. 

"HeU  is  full  of  good  intentions,  but  it  was 
iiard.  cold  work  deUvering  thoee  circulars," 
be  chuckled. 

"Now  I  suppose  It's  costing  about  VIOO.OOO 
to  succeed  me. 

"This  is  a  serious  threat  to  our  repre- 
sentative government.  Btber  it  becomes  a 
wealthy  man's  field  or  an  area  where  your 
candidates  are  subeldlsed  by  vested  interests. 
I  think  It's  vitally  important  to  malntam  a 
crooG-aectlon  of  American  life  In  tbe  Oon- 
gres.<^,"  McCormack  continued,  hJs  voice 
booming  through  the  Speaker's  ehambere. 

It's  not  a  voice  that  Is  heard  extensively  on 
the  floor  these  days,  where  the  Speaker  must 
remain  a  silent  advocate,  but  It  has  been  re- 
ported that  when  Alben  Barklcy  left  the 
House  for  the  vice  presidency  Speaker  Ray- 
bum  complained  that  tbe  only  great  debater 
he  had  left  was  Majority  Leader  McCormack. 

Tbe  Speaker,  who  deslpte  tbe  lack  of 
stamps,  was  elected  and  re-elected  to  tbe 
U.S.  House  of  RepredentatlvBB  21  times,  said 
he  advocated  making  campaign  contribu- 
tions of  860  to  •100  deductible  on  income 
tax. 

"There  ought  to  be  an  opportunity  for 
cltlsens  to  make  a  rea«ooable  contribution 
to  their  candidate  and  party,"  McCormack 
said.  "We  would  have  to  make  It  a  small 
amount  though  or  It  could  be  tised  as  ft 
means  of  tax  evasion  or  for  buying  a  fav-or- 
able  government. 

"Then  too,  we  can't  afford  to  loee  too 
much  In  tax  dollars,"  tbe  former  member  of 
tbe  Ways  and  Means  Cocmnlttee  said. 

Tbe  "flrey  young  Iriahman  from  Boston." 
as  be  was  known  in  those  days,  managed  to 
get  himself  appointed  to  that  prestigious 
committee  not  long  after  he  rtia^ed  tba 
capital  in  1938  and  he  mastered  Its  Intrica- 
cies to  the  point  where  four  years  aflv  be 
came  to  Congress  he  got  tbe  IbssMdmsetta 
clam  added  to  a  list  of  pork  barret  exemp- 
tions from  tbe  federal  sales  tax. 

It  was  a  small  beginning,  and  there  are 
probably  better  illustrations,  forgotten  now, 
but  it  showed  that  John  McCormack  had  tbe 
dedication  and  the  talent  and  hod  mastered 
the  craft  that  was  to  establish  him  in  the 
leadership  of  bla  party  and  the  Oongrees 
for  30  years,  more  than  20  as  Majority 
Leader  and  Minority  Whip,  and  eight  and  a 
half  years  in  what  Is  oonsldered  the  second 
moat  powerful  office  in  tbe  land,  the  b 
ship  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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"Prlendshlp  Is  ibt  key."  McCormKit  ex- 
pl»!ne<J  -bm  u  hjs  lo  bt  a  two-way  mreet. 
You  hive  u>  be  wiumg  to  pay  back  tbe  fa- 
vors. II  ■»  dcwcted  here  very  quickly  U  you 
aren't.  ^, 

-When  I  waa  first  elected  to  the  Maasa- 
Cbuaeua  Senate.  »e  were  Ave  Democrata  out 
ol  40  members.  We  could  hold  our  party 
caucua  m  h  phone  booth. 

■That  w^  in  1923.  Then  in  1925.  we  had 
a  30  per  cent  Increaae.  we  elected  six  Demo- 
crata and  they  made  me  party  leader. 

•I  had  a  very  friendly  relatlonahlp  with 
the  Hepubllcana.  t  helped  them  and  when  I 
wanted  a  state  cancer  hospital  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  put  It  acroea  for  me.  Thafs 
the  PondvUle  Hoapltal  In  Maaaacbusetu  and 
Us  atlll  optratlng." 

McCormaiTk  remembers  that  he  labored 
long  and  bard  to  get  the  hospital  started, 
eren  finding  an  imused  veterans  hospital 
left  over  from  World  War  I  which  could  be 
remodeled  and  used. 

"We  didn't  need  much  to  get  It  started: 
You  see  once  we  got  It  apprt>ved  they  would 
have  to  appropriate  money  every  year  and 
a  could  go  on  lorever.  Thai's  tbe  way  It 
works," 

But  It  was  bearing  tbe  end  of  the  year 
and  the  budget.  McCormack  related,  and  tbe 
Senate  had  passed  two  bills,  his  bill  and  one 
for  funds  for  a  monument  for  the  boys  who 
died  at  St.  Mlhlel. 

"Oovernor  (Alvan)  Fuller  sent  both  bills 
back  to  the  Senate  and  told  the  Bepubllcan 
leadership  that  be  only  had  the  money  lor 
one  But  he  didn't  want  to  veto  either  one — 
that  would  have  been  very  unpopular.  So 
be  told  them  to  bring  up  both  bills  again 
and  defeat  one.  Puller  said  bed  prefer  to  sign 
the  one  tor  St.  Mlhiel.  but  he'd  sign  which- 
ever one   we  sent   up. 

"So  we  had  a  caucua  of  both  parties — the 
Republicans  didn't  have  to  invite  us.  but  as 
t  said,  we  were  friends.  Tbe  Majority  leader. 
Bill  Weld,  explained  the  situation,  and  he 
knew  how  much  I  wanted  that  hospital  so 
he  turned  to  me,  and  asked  'John,  what  have 
you  got  to  say  about  It?' 

"I  told  them— J  think  If  we  could  get  a 
message  from  the  great  beyond,  from  the 
boys  who  died  at  St.  Mlhlel.  In  the  present 
situation  they  would  say.  Our  suffering  and 
pain  are  over,  take  care  of  tbe  living  sick. 
You  can  take  care  of  us  later.' 
■  And  that  s  )ust  what  we  did." 
John  McCormack  carried  his  uctlcal  tal- 
enla  to  the  OS.  Congress  where  earUer  this 
year  bis  fellow  colleaguea,  nearly  half  of 
them  newcomers  to  the  Congress  to  whom 
the  speaker  bad  administered  tbe  oath  of 
office,  praised  him  as  a  true  and  loyal  friend: 
a  master  legislator,  an  expert  at  compromise. 
Over  and  over  members  praised  the  Mas- 
sachusetts leader: 

"I  have  never  known  John  McCormack  to 
vote  against  a  measure  )u5t  because  it  didn't 
benefit  his  district;  he  has  supported  us 
through  the  years  on  the  farm  bllU".  from 
a  Midwestern  congressman. 

"He  has  helped  me  and  my  constituents 
by  his  magnanimous  efforts  to  relieve  prob- 
lems both  Isrge  and  small  that  were  aflert- 
ing  the  people  of  California.  "  from  a  West- 
ern colleague. 

"John  McCormack  has  tended  to  knit  to- 
getner  aU  portions  of  tbe  naUon.  Be  nas 
undertaken  to  Join  the  North  and  the  South 
to  keep  together  tbe  East  and  West."  from  a 
Southern  congressman. 

"When  tbe  major  issues  were  at  stake  John 
McCormack  never  shuuned  a  battle  and 
never  lost  one  .  .  .  The  Speaker  is  today  tbe 
preeminent  leglaUtor  of  the  world."  from 
House  Minority  Leader  Gerald  Ford  of 
Michigan. 

"I  have  a  parUcularly  clear  memory  of  tbe 
Speaker's  first  worda  of  advice  for  me.  when 
I  entered  the  Congress.'  Hep.  Peter  Kyros. 
D-Malne.  aald. 
"Make  friends,  the  Bpealter  told  me." 


And  there  were  other  elemenu. 
"He  waa  always  fair.  He  never  twisted  your 
arm  to  vote  for  somethmg  U  It  was  against 
your  conscience  He'd  argue  with  you.  but 
be  wouldn't  pressure  you."  from  a  former 
Alabama  congressman. 

"Be  has  always  been  an  imparUal  Speak- 
er. Be  has  never  held  up  legtoutlon  Just  be- 
cause be  was  against  It."  from  a  current  col- 
league. 

"U  John  McCormack  promises  something, 
you  know  he  will  deliver."  another  added. 
John  McCormack  also  bad  a  reputation 
as  a  strong  speaker  and  a  good  debater  on 
the  issues,  but  he  made  a  point  of  avoiding 
personalities  and  as  a  result  he  rarely  made 
an  enemy  .       .    ^,. 

And  he  was  noted  for  his  devotion  to  his 
consUtuents.  It  has  been  said  that  John 
McCormack  never  turned  away  anyone  from 
hU  offlce  If  be  could  help  them.  The  people 
for  whom  McCormack  has  gotten  Jobs  In 
tbe  capital  are  reported  to  run  into  the 
thousands. 

"I  never  took  a  penny  from  anyone  I 
got  a  Job  for."  McCormack  advised.  "I'd  al- 
ways tell  them,  you  take  that  home  and 
give  It  to  your  wife  for  something  In  the 
home. 

"I  never  wanted  anyone  to  have  a  noose 
around  my  neck  I  dldnt  want  to  be  paid. 
But  don't  you  print  that,  young  lady.  It's 
not  modest  lor  me  to  be  saying  It." 

My  apologies.  Mr.  Speaker.  You  can't  cen- 
sor a  legend. 

Toward  the  end  of  one  of  the  afternoons 
spent  going  over  past  eventa  tbe  conversa- 
tion was  interrupted  by  a  call  from  an  aide 
in  the  outside  ofllce.  obviously  Informing 
the   Speaker   that    someone   wanted  to  see 

•  Yes.  yes  Tell  him  to  wait.  Ill  see  him. 
m  see  anybody.  This  is  a  democracy,  thank 
Ood." 


A   CRY    FOR   A   SINE  DIE 
ADJOURNMENT 


(Mr.  HAUi  asked  and  was  given 
permiiiion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  for  one.  am 
becoming  weary  of  paddling  the  ship  of 
state,  while  the  other  body  of  Congress 
chooses  to  play  the  role  of  coxswain. 

Although,  in  my  Judgment,  the  House 
has  not  always  acted  in  a  responsible 
way  during  this  session,  we  have,  at 
least,  gone  about  our  work  and  disposed 
of  the  peoples'  business  as  we  were  so 
constituted  to  do.  However,  it  does  take 
two  to  tango,  and  the  other  body  of 
Congress  not  only  refuses  to  dance,  but 
wants  to  be  the  orchestra.  I  think  they 
have  "fiddled"  long  enough. 

They  have  spent  weeks  judging  Judges 
while  Important  anticrime  legislation 
awaited  enactment. 

They  have  spent  weeks  alUr  the  fact 
and  when  the  question  was  moot,  at- 
tempting to  Ue  the  Presidents  hands  in 
Southeast  Asia,  while  the  government  of 
Hanoi  smiled  encouragement. 

They  have  spent  weeks  dilly-dallying 
with  the  ABM  and  our  Nation's  defenses, 
while  the  Russians  have  continued  to 
build  up  theirs. 

All  the  whUe  they  have  polluted  the 
air  with  so  much  rhetoric,  that  one  Is 
led  to  believe  that  they  have  fallen  in  love 
with  the  sound  of  their  own  voices. 

In  fact,  never  have  so  few.  said  so 
much,  and  seemingly  accomplished  so 
Uttle. 


I  think  it  is  high  time  that  the  House 
of  Represenutives  dropped  the  anchor 
on  this  kind  of  carrying  on  and  closed 
up  shop. 

If  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  oi 
the  rotunda  desire  to  continue  their 
charades,  let  them.  But  let  us  not  sit 
tacitly  by  and  acquiesce.  Let  us  complete 
the  essential  business  before  us  and 
adjourn,  sine  die. 

The  Nation  wUl  be  the  better  for  our 
action.  

PAIR  CAMPAIGN  PRACTICES 
Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Bocosi.  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  MtnipHT)  Is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

CX-NKXAl.    LSAVE    TO    EXTEND    HESlAaKS 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days  to 
include  their  remarks  pertinent  to  the 
iipecial  order  we  are  entering  into  at  this 
time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. "There  are  basic  principles  of  decen- 
cy, honesty,  and  fair  play  which  every 
candidate  for  public  ofllce  in  the  United 
Slates  has  a  moral  obligation  to  observe 
and  uphold,  in  order  that  after  rtgorous- 
ly  contested  but  fairly  conducted  cam- 
paigns, our  citizens  may  exercise  their 
con.stitutional  right  to  a  free  and  un- 
trarameled  choice  and  the  will  of  the 
people  may  be  fully  and  clearly  expressed 
on  the  issues  before  the  country." 

The  foregoing  is  the  preamble  to  the 
Code  of  Fair  Campaign  Practices,  a  code 
developed  to  raise  the  ethical  level  of 
poUtlcal  campaigning  in  order  to  better 
serve  the  American  people  during  an 
election.  Candidates  for  public  offlce  are 
invited  to  sign  the  code  voluntarily,  and 
to  abide  by  its  precepts. 

The  Code  was  developed  during  the 
course  of  Senate  consideration  of  cam- 
paign practices  in  the  early  1950's. 

The  general  election  of  1950  was  con- 
sidered by  many  observers  to  be  one  of 
the  "dirtiest"  in  our  history,  and  reaction 
in  the  Congress  followed.  A  Senate  sub- 
conunltlee  studied  proposals  to  raise  ethi- 
cal standards  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Elections  addressed  itself  to  the  specific 
problem  of  developing  standards  for  po- 
litical campaigns. 

Both  subcommittees  recommended  the 
establishment  of  some  sort  of  citizens 
elections  commission,  but  recogniited  that 
legislating  specific  rules  lor  campaigns 
would  be  close  to  impossible.  In  the  re- 
port of  the  hearitigs.  Senator  Gillette 
said: 

To  t>e  realistic,  one  must  recognize  that 
"fair  conunent"  la  so  broad  under  our  Ameri- 
can freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press  that  it  encompaasco  many  abuaes. 
Surely  tbe  fine  line  separatmg  fair  conunent 
and  libelous  delamauon  In  campaign  mate- 
rial la  not  eaaUy  drawn. 
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The  subcommittee  thus  declined  to  re- 
port specific  legislation  to  promote  lair 
campaign  practices,  but  interest  In  the 


Code  which   had  emerged  during   the 
hearings  grew. 

The  campaign  of  1952  underscored  the 
need  for  some  mechanism  to  raise  cam- 
paign standards,  and  in  1954  a  dlstin- 
puished  group  of  citizens  formed  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee.  The 
committee  is  a  private,  nonprofit,  non- 
partisan organization  and  is  the  only 
national  organization  of  its  kind. 

The  committee  adopted  a  code  of  fair 
campaign  practices  based  on  the  recom- 
mendations of  Senator  Gillette's  subcom- 
mittee, gained  the  support  of  both  na- 
tional committees,  and  asked  every  can- 
didate for  Congress  to  join  in  signing  the 
code. 

It  has  done  so  in  every  general  election 
since  then. 

The  code  of  fair  campaign  practices 
states  in  part: 

1  shall  conduct  my  campaign  In  the  best 
American  tradition,  discussing  the  Issues  aa 
1  see  them,  presenting  my  record  and  poli- 
cies with  sincerity  and  frankness,  and  criti- 
cizing without  fear  or  favor  tbe  record  and 
policies  of  my  opponent  .  .  .  which  merit 
criticism  .  . . 

I  shall  condemn  the  tise  of  personal  vlllfl- 
cation.  character  defamation,  whispering 
campaigns,  libel,  slander,  or  scurrilous  at- 
tacks on  any  candidate  or  his  personal  oi 
family  Ufe  . . . 

I  shall  condemn  the  use  of  campaign  ma- 
terial of  any  sort  which  misrepresents,  dis- 
torts, or  otherwise  falsifies  the  facts  regard- 
ing any  candidate 

I  shall  condemn  any  appeal  to  prejudices 
based  on  race,  creed,  or  national  origin  .  .  . 

I  shall  condemn  any  dishonest  or  unethi- 
cal prscUce  which  tends  to  corrupt  or  un- 
dermine our  American  System  of  free  elec- 
tions . . . 
I  I  shall  Immediately  and  publicly  repudl- 

7  ate  support  deriving  from  any  Individual  or 
group  which  resorts  to  the  methods  and  tac- 
tics which  I  condemn. 

During  the  recently  concluded  cam- 
paign of  1970.  I  had  occasion  to  put  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee  and 
its  code  to  the  test  and  in  many  respects 
they  proved  a  success.  In  others,  they 
failed  to  realize  their  full  potential  as  a 
force  for  raising  ethical  standards  and 
fo.'itering  fair  campaign  practices. 

On  September  25.  a  political  advertise- 
ment, paid  for  by  the  Republican-Con- 
servative Coalition  for  Buckley  and 
Smith,  appeared  In  a  Brooklyn  weekly 
newspaper.  Prominently  displayed  were 
the  names  of  David  Smith — my  oppo- 
nent— and  James  Buckley — candidate 
for  Senate.  The  advertisement  consisted 
of  five  boldface  paragraphs,  all  of  which 
contained  innuendo,  distortion,  or  out- 
right falsehood.  The  ad  misrepresented 
my  voUng  and  attendance  records,  and 
distorted  my  position  on  the  forced  bus- 
ing of  schoolcliildren.  It  contains  per- 
sonal villflcatlon  and  defamatory  lan- 
guage. 

On  the  same  day,  similarly  false  in- 
formation about  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance records  appeared  in  a  Staten  Island 
tiaily  newspaper  within  the  text  of  what 
was  meant  to  appear  as  a  column  written 
by  my  opponent.  David  Smith.  Ironically, 
the  figures  used  to  misrepresent  my  rec- 
ord were  different  from  those  appearing 
in  the  ad  in  the  Brooklyn  newspaper. 

I  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Smith  stat- 
ing that  the  advertising  in  both  papers 
was  offensive  to  me,  that  it  contained 


falsehood,  inaccuracy,  and  innuendo, 
and  that  it  violated  standards  of  fair  play 
and  good  taste.  I  suggested  that  such  ad- 
vertising was  a  disservice  to  him  and  to 
the  commtmity.  and  I  urged  him  to  repu- 
diate tbe  ads.  I  asked  him  to  Join  me  in 
abiding  by  the  Code  of  Fair  Campaign 
Practices,  which  I  had  signed  during  the 
summer.  Copies  of  this  letter  were  sent 
to  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee—FCPC — Candidate  Buckley,  and 
to  the  Republican-Conservative  Coali- 
tion for  Buckley  and  Smith. 

I  stated,  in  part: 

The  many  important  Issues  facing  o(2r  Dis- 
trict demand  that  we  wage  an  active,  issue- 
orlented  campaign  In  order  that  the  voters  of 
our  district  can  clearly  choose  between  our 
.records  and  our  programs.  There  Is  simply  no 
place  for  advertising  which  uses  falsehood, 
distortion.  Inaccuracy  or  Innuendo  in  tbe 
campaign  of  1970. 

I  received  no  reply  from  Mr.  Smith, 
but  did  learn  through  a  reporter  that 
Smith  had  signed  the  Code  of  Pair  Cam- 
paign Practices  during  the  summer,  as  I 
had  done. 

With  this  in  mind  on  October  2  I  wrote 
to  Charles  Taft.  Chairman  of  the  FCPC. 
to  file  charges  against  Mr.  Smith  lor  vio- 
lating the  Code.  I  asked  the  FCPC  to  in- 
vestigate the  charges  and  publicize  the 
facts  in  the  case. 

I  charged  my  opponent  with  being  in 
violation  of  section  4  of  the  Code,  which 
condemns  the  use  of  campaign  material 
of  any  sort  which  misrepresents,  dis- 
torts, or  otherwise  falsifies  the  facts  re- 
garding any  candidate.  I  submitted  cop- 
ies of  the  offending  advertising,  and  sub- 
mitted official  copies  of  my  voting  and 
attendance  records  in  order  to  refute  the 
Smith  allegations. 

I  also  accused  Smith  of  being  in  vio- 
lation of  section  3.  which  prohibits  per- 
sonal vilification  and  character  defama- 
tion. 

I  pointed  out  that  section  7  of  the 
Code  affords  candidates  an  opportimity 
to  repudiate  false  advertising  and  to 
disavow  the  support  of  groups  respon- 
sible for  the  offending  material.  I  urged 
that  Smith  be  advised  to  take  such  ac- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  Code. 

At  this  point  I  still  had  not  received 
any  reply  Irom  Smith,  and  the  original 
advertising  was  now  appearing  through- 
out tbe  district  in  the  form  of  a  hand- 
bill or  flyer,  also  paid  lor  by  the  Repub- 
lican-Cotiservative  Coalition  lor  Buck- 
ley and  Smith. 

I  armounced  to  the  press  that  I  had 
placed  charges  against  Smith,  and  re- 
ceived appropriate  coverage  in  both  the 
Brooklyn  weekly  newspapers  and  In  the 
Staten  Island  daily,  the  Advance. 

Although  I  had  not  heard  from  Smith, 
on  October  5  he  issued  a  signed  state- 
ment to  the  press  restating  his  original 
accusations,  and  ironically,  using  still 
another  set  of  false  figures  to  substanti- 
ate his  faL-ie  charges  about  my  record. 
He  also  accused  me  of  being  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Code,  but  failed  to  be  specific. 

It  was  apparent  to  me  that  Smith  had 
no  Intention  of  repudiating  his  early 
allegations  in  accordance  with  section  7 
of  the  Code.  Rather,  he  would  con- 
tinue on  the  offensive,  making  false 
charges  and  misrepresenting  my  record. 

On  October  6  I  received  a  letter  Irom 


the  PCPC  acknowledging  receipt  of  my 
complaint  against  Smith  for  imfalr 
campaign  tactics.  It  stated  that  the 
FCPC  had  requested  a  response  Irom 
Smith,  and  indicated  that  pubUcation 
of  facts  would  follow. 

On  October  8  I  wrote  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  FCPC  in  accordance  with  rule  No. 
3  of  the  PCPC  Arbitration  Rules  to  re- 
quest that  the  American  Arbitration  As- 
sociation arbitrate  the  charges  I  had  filed 
against  my  opponent's  campaign  prac- 
tices. I  urged  that  the  arbitration  be 
processed  quickly  in  order  to  provide  the 
voters  with  a  reasonable  time  in  which 
to  learn  the  results  ano  to  evaluate  them. 
A  copy  of  the  request  for  arbitration  was 
sent  to  David  Smith,  In  accordance  with 
rule  No.  3.  and  I  announced  to  the  press 
that  I  had  requested  formal  arbitration. 

On  October  9  I  received  an  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  PCPC  of  my  request 
lor  arbitration  and  a  statement  that  I 
would  t)e  kept  informed  of  developments. 

I  heard  nothing  mo.-e  from  the  Com- 
mittee for  almost  2  weeks,  although  I  or 
a  member  of  my  staff  called  frequently 
lor  status  reports.  During  tills  period  we 
received  no  Inlormation  relative  to  the 
progress  of  any  FCPC  investigation  of  my 
charges  or  any  information  relative  to 
my  request  for  arbitration.  We  were  told 
that  the  PCPC  "was  investigating." 

Rule  No.  4  of  the  PCPC  Arbitration 
Rules  requires  that  the  candidate 
against  whom  the  request  lor  arbitration 
is  made  shall,  within  three  days  ol  receipt 
ol  the  request  lor  arbitration,  file  an 
answering  statement  with  the  FCPC  and 
simultaneously  send  bis  answer  to  the 
other  candidate.  U  an  answer  is  not  filed 
and  arbitration  agreed  to  imder  the 
rules  within  three  days  of  receipt  of  the 
request  tor  arbitration  by  the  PCPC.  the 
defaulting  candidate  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  refused  to  arbitrate  the  issue  and 
tbe  FCPC  shall  so  notify  the  candidates. 

My  opponent  did  not  answer  within 
the  required  time  frame.  When  he  did 
respond.  6  days  alter  my  request  lor  ar- 
bitration was  received  at  the  Committee, 
he  failed  to  provide  me  with  a  copy  of  his 
answer  as  required  by  rule  4.  The  FCPC 
did  not  provide  me  with  a  copy,  and  I  wa£ 
kept  in  the  dork  regarding  any  and  all 
PCPC  actions. 

Finally,  on  October  21.  I  learned  by 
telephone  that  the  FCPC  had  approved 
my  case  for  submission  to  the  American 
Arbitration  Association— AAA.  I  might 
add  that  I  initiated  this  telephone  call 
to  the  PCPC. 

On  October  23,  2  f'jll  weeks  alter  my 
request  for  arbitration,  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  AAA  advising  me  that  the  AAA 
would  administer  an  arbitration  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  FCPC.  Pursuant  to 
rule  No.  7.  I  was  asked  to  select  accept- 
able arbitrators  from  a  list  provided,  and 
I  was  asked  to  respond  by  1  pjn..  Octo- 
ber 23. 

I  responded  Immediately  by  telephone, 
and  followed  up  with  a  telegram.  I  also 
asked  that  the  PCPC  or  the  AAA  provide 
me  with  a  copy  of  my  opponent's  answer 
to  my  request  lor  arbitration  as  required 
by  rule  4.  He  did  not  previously  do  so,  as 
required.  We  were  given  a  list  ol  six  ar- 
bitrators Irom  which  we  were  to  select 
three  no  later  than  1  pm.  on  October  23. 
I  selected  five  ol  the  six  as  acceptable 
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to  me  and  compUed.  My  opponent  did 
not  comply  and  was  given  untU  October 
•'6  to  make  his  choices,  at  which  time  he 
compUed  but  stUl  failed  to  provide  me 
with  a  copjf  of  his  answer  to  the  charges. 
On  October  28  I  received  a.  letter- 
dated  October  23— from  the  AAA  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  Smith's  answer  to  my  re- 
quest for  arbitration.  His  answer  refuted 
my  charges  against  him.  but  ollered  to 
repudiate  his  early  allegations  If.  indeed, 
he  was  responsible  for  the  advertising 
in  which  they  appeared.  He  agreed  to 
arbitration,  but  requested  that  counto-- 
charges  against  me  also  be  heard.  He 
charged  me  with  calling  him  a  "racist. 
Uar.  and  bigot"  in  a  public  forum  on 
October  3. 

Although  I  was  now  receiving  his  an- 
swer for  the  first  time,  and  was  learning 
for  the  first  time  that  he  had  Med 
charges  against  me.  I  prompUy  agreed 
to  an  immediate  arbitration  of  any  and 
all  charges.  Under  the  Code  and  the  Ar- 
bitration Rules  :  shou'd  have  received 
his  answer,  and  his  counterchnrges  when 
they  were  filed  with  the  FCPC  on  Octo- 
ber 18  and  18. 

Late  on  October  28  I  received  a  tele- 
gram advising  me  that  arbltraUon  would 
be  held  at  3  P-m.  on  October  29  in  the 
Manhatun  headquarter;  of  the  Ameri- 
can Arbitration  AssociaUon.  I  notlfled 
the  AAA  that  this  was  acceptable. 

I  personally  appeared  at  the  arbitra- 
tion and  my  opponent  did  not.  I  was 
represented  by  counsel.  My  opponent 
was  represented  by  two  public  relations 
men  in  his  employ,  who  tesUfied  that 
they  were  fully  familiar  with  the  matter 
under  Inquiry,  were  aware  that  they 
were  required  to  produce  all  pertinent 
evidence,  and  were  granted  full  author- 
ity by  the  candidate  to  stand  in  his  place 
and  speak  for  him.  When  asked  where 
the  candidate  was.  they  replied,  "He  Is 
out  campaigning." 

The  three-man  arbitration  panel 
heard  testimony,  received  documentary 
evidence,  and  listened  to  arguments  for 
almost  4  hours.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
hearings  the  arbitrators  asked  if  I  would 
accept  a  public  repudiation  and  apology 
from  my  opponent,  and  the  matter  would 
be  closed.  I  pointed  out  that  this  would 
not  satisfy  the  purpo.=es  of  the  Pair 
Campaign  Practices  Conunlttee  and 
that,  If  this  were  done,  all  of  the  objec- 
tives sought  by  the  Code  would  be 
frustrated. 

I  argued  that  I  was  entitled  to  ]ust 
such  a  public  repudiation  and  apology 
from  Smith  the  moment  he  became 
aware  that  false  and  misleading  adver- 
tising was  being  published  by  him  and  In 
his  name,  as  spelled  out  in  section  7  of 
the  Code.  Instead,  I  had  heard  nothing 
during  the  weeks  In  which  he  had  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  a  forthright  pub- 
lic disavowal  of  the  unfair  campaign 
practices  attribuUble  to  him. 

I  insisted  on  an  award  and  a  full  public 
disclosure  of  findings  on  the  charges 
and  coimtercharges. 

At  10  ajn.  on  Friday.  October  SO.  the 
AAA  armounced  its  findings. 
The  AAA  found 


I.  The  ftdvertlHcment  and  article  with  re- 
spect to  Murpliy*  attendance  record  In  Con- 
gress In  the  year  iea»  and  the  advertisement 
wltb  respect  to  Ms  voting  record  In  Con- 
gress in  that  year,  mlJircpreaented  and  dis- 
torted the  lacta. 

3.  The  advcrtlaenaent  with  respect  to  Mur- 
phy's aUeged  support  or  compulsory  busing 
miarepresented  and  distorted  the  facts. 

3.  Tlie  advertisement's  reference  to  Mur- 
phy as  an  'atjaentec.  playboy  Congreaaman." 
conatltuted  personal    vlUflcaUon  ol  Murphy. 

4.  At  no  time  prior  to  the  hearing  belore 
this  Tribunal  had  Smith  publicly  repudiated 
the  advertisement  and  article. 

With  respect  to  the  charge*  Died  by  Smith 
we  And  the  credible  evidence  does  not  sup- 
port the  diarges  make. 


with  respect  to  tb*  charges  filed  by  Mur- 
phy, we  find  that,  contrary  to  tbe  provisions 
of  the  Code  ot  Pair  Campaign  Practices, 


I  had  won  my  case,  more  than  a 
month  after  the  offending  advertising 
had  first  appeared,  and  3  weeks  after  I 
filed  formal  charges  and  requested 
arbitration. 

It  was  now  too  late  to  have  the  find- 
ings published  in  the  Brooklyn  weeklies 
in  which  the  original  advertising  ap- 
peared, as  they  would  not  publish  again 
imtil  the  Friday  after  election, 

HONESTT     IN     CAMPAICNIKC 

\  newspaper  has  a  moral,  li  not  a  legal, 
responsibility  to  curb  dishonesty  in  the  po- 
imcal  advertising  It  carries,  but  that  Is 
easier  said  than  done  In  the  heat  of  a  cam- 
paign, where  there  Is  not  always  the  time 
or  the  lacUltlea  available  for  the  newspaper 
to  verify  the  accuracy  ot  charges  made 
against  an  opponent  In  a  political  advertise- 
ment. In  theory,  at  least,  it  has  been  tradi- 
tional for  the  person  makmg  the  chargea  to 
assume  the  responslbUlty  for  the  validity  of 
the  charges. 

Too  often,  unfounded,  exaggerated,  dis- 
torted, and  downright  tmtrue  and  dishonest 
charges  are  imido  by  all  political  parties,  not 
only  m  newspaper  advertisements  but  In 
other  forms  of  campaign  literature  and  other 
torms  of  poUtlcHlng.  And  aU  too  often 
nothlug  la  done  about  it  other  than  a  not 
always  successful  attempt  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

Congressman  John  M.  Murphy  chose  to  do 
something  more  than  that  about  a  political 
advertisement  which  appeared  in  this  news- 
paper during  the  Ju.it-ended  campaign  which 
attaclced  his  attendance  record  m  the  Con- 
fess, r*Ti"B  him  an  "abaentee,  playboy 
Congressman"  who  had  compiled  the  "'sixth 
worst"  attendance  record  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  1969. 

Mr.  Murphy  denounced  the  charges  as 
bemg  false,  and  The  Spectator  promptly  pub- 
lished an  editorial  to  counteract  the  false 
advertisement.  Mr.  Murphy  submitted  the 
advertisement  to  the  Pair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee,  and  last  Thui^ay  the 
American  Arbitration  Asfioclatlon  ruled  that 
the  advertisement  paid  for  by  a  committee 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Murphy's  Republican-Con- 
servative opponent.  David  D.  Smith,  violated 
the  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Code. 

Tbe  arbitration  board  held  that  the 
charges  made  against  Mr.  Murphy  were  dis- 
tortions and  misrepresented  ills  record.  It 
found  that  the  attaclt  on  Mr.  Murphy's  vot- 
mg  and  attendance  records  was  based  on  only 
a  fraction  of  the  year  1969,  and  that  his  po- 
sition on  school  busing  was  also  misrepre- 
sented. 

We  do  not  believe  that  the  advertlsesnent 
In  question  was  placed  with  the  knowledge 
or  approval  of  Mr.  Smith.  Stul.  he  bad  ample 
time  to  disclaim  It  liefore  the  issue  went  to 
arbitration,  and  he  obviously  chose  not  to  do 
so,  thereby  accepting  full  responalbUlty  for 
the  distortion  and  untruths  It  contained. 
Purthermore.  In  last  Friday's  edition  of  the 
Staten  Island  Advance,  wiilch  featured  on 
Page  One  the  action  of  the  American  Arbi- 


tration Association  In  censuring  Mr.  Smith, 
there  appeared  a  two-page  advertisement 
whlcb  repeated  the  false  duirges  against  Mr. 
Murphy,  paid  for  by  the  Smith  forces. 

We  do  not  know  what  effect  all  this  bad 
on  the  election  Tuesday,  but  we  believe  that 
It  boomeranged  against  the  Smith  candidacy. 
It  was  an  unfortunate  Incident  on  the  face 
of  It.  compounded  by  a  reluctance  on  tbe 
part  of  Mr.  Smith  to  repudiate  Its  falsity,  but 
beyond  that  It  tended  to  obscure  the  real 
Issues  of  the  campaign. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Murphy  on  a  well-de- 
served victory  In  the  election,  and  hope  that 
a  lesson  has  been  offered  for  future  political 
campaigns.  In  that  connection.  Mr.  Murphy 
should  also  be  congratulated  for  bringing  a 
political  offender  to  book,  for  standing  up 
to  prmclple.  and  tor  casting  a  decisive  vote 
for  honesty  In  pouucal  campaigning. 
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It  was,  however,  possible  to  have  the 
findings  covered  in  the  Staten  Island 
dailv.  the  Advance. 

When  I  learned  the  results,  I  had  my 
staff  conuct  the  PCPC  to  determine 
what  steps  would  be  taken  to  publicize 
the  findings.  I  requested  a  Joint  press 
conference  with  FCPC  officials  to  an- 
nounce the  findings.  VirtuaUy  every 
piece  of  FCPC  literature  and  every  let- 
ter I  had  received  from  the  committee 
attested  to  the  ultimate  weapon  of  the 
committee,  the  power  to  publicize  the 
facts  concerning  campaign  practices, 
and  I  now  fuUy  expected  the  FCPC  to 
assist  in  the  publication  of  this  clear- 
cut  decision.  It  would  certainly  help  me, 
and  it  would  certainly  enhance  the  po- 
tential power  of  the  committee. 

However,    the  committee  refused   to 
take  any  part  in  publication  of  the  find- 
ings of  the  American  Arbitration  Asso- 
ciation,  insisUng   that  I  generate  any         r 
and  all  pubUcity  myself.  -^ 

I  issued  an  appropriate  release,  and 
the  story  was  covered  in  the  Advance.  I 
printed  a  handbill  or  flyer  for  distribu- 
tion In  Brooklyn,  and  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  Daily  news  ran  smaU 
stories.  Some  local  radio  stations  gave 
some  coverage. 

These  were  the  final,  hectic  days  of 
a  closely  contested  elecOon.  and  I  deter- 
mined to  do  the  best  I  could  under  the 
circumstances,  vrtth  or  without  an  as- 
sist from  the  committee. 

After  the  first  stories  appeared.  Smith 
issued  a  statement  accusing  me  of  sneak- 
ing a  newspaper  reporter  into  the  arM- 
tration  hearings,  and  of  using  the  arbi- 
tration for  publicity  purposes.  He 
warned  that  "we  are  taking  legal  action 
to  correct  these  underhanded  tactics.' 
Unbelievably,  on  the  very  day— Octo- 
ber 30— that  the  story  of  the  findings 
was  published  in  the  Advance.  Mr.  Smith 
ran  a  two-page  ad  reiterating  the  false 
charges  concerning  my  voting  and  at- 
tendance records  in  Congress.  The  ad 
was  repeated  on  Saturday,  Sunday,  and 
Monday. 

My  opponent's  disregard  for  the  com- 
mittee and  its  powers  Is  not  surprising 
at  this  point.  He  had  failed  to  respond 
to  charges  under  the  rules,  and  had  been 
permitted  to  successfully  stall  hearings 
until  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign. 
He  had  abused  the  processes  of  the 
committee  with  Impunity,  and  now,  after 
losing  a  clear-cut  decision  In  arbitration, 
realized  that  the  public  would  have  only 
my  word  for  It. 


My  announcement  of  the  results 
amounted  to  Uttle  more  than  political 
rhetoric  at  the  close  of  a  campaign- 
one  politician  calling  another  a  liar.  My 
victory,  after  painstaking  adherence  to 
tbe  Code  and  the  Rules  of  Arbitration, 
was  being  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  last-min- 
ute heated  political  dialog. 

I  announced  that  the  AAA  had  found 
Smith  guilty  on  four  counts,  he  coimt- 
cred  that  I  had  sneaked  a  reporter  Into 
the  proceedings.  He  continued  to  nm  the 
offensive  advertising. 

The  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Commit- 
tee was  utterly  silent. 

Late  on  October  30,  I  sent  a  telegram 
to  the  FCPC  indicating  that  my  oppo- 
nent was  continuing  to  use  the  false  ad- 
vertising for  which  he  had  been  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  Code.  I  requested 
an  immediate  investigation  and  arbitra- 
tion. 

Early  Saturday  morning,  I  received  a 
one-word  telegram  from  the  Fair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee.  It  said.  "No." 
In  these  final,  heated  moments  the 
Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee 
failed  to  rise  to  its  responsibilities  even 
though  Ito  promotional  material  heralds 
the  fact  that  it  is  prepared  to  handle 
last-minute  charges. 

A  brief  but  forthright  announcement 
of  the  findings  by  the  PCPC  would  have 
set  the  record  straight  in  the  case  at 
hand,  and  enhanced  the  power  of  the 
committee  to  promote  fair  campaign 
practices  in  future  elections. 

I  had  abided  by  the  rules,  had  won 
my  case,  and  was  now  entitled  to  an  im- 
partial annauncement  of  the  results.  This 
fallu-'e  by  the  FCPC  Is  regrettable.  An 
Important  opportunity  to  extend  Its  In- 
Quence  and  to  expand  on  the  important 
accomplishments  of  the  past  15  years  was 
missed. 

The  national  campaign  of  1970  was,  in 
many  ways,  as  vituperative  and  emo- 
tional as  the  campaigns  of  the  early 
1950's  which  gave  rise  to  the  Pair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee.  There  ex- 
isted, then  and  now.  a  national  climate 
of  name  calling  and  personal  vilification 
which  did  little  to  advance  the  cause  of 
democracy.  In  1970.  opposition  to  the 
President  and  his  policies  was  often  made 
to  seem  radical  and  even  t.-aitorous.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  President  and  his 
policies  were  subjected  to  tremendous 
personal  ridicule.  Invective,  and  destruc- 
tive disrespect. 

In  my  district.  I  had  to  fight  an  tip- 
hill  battle  against  a  Republican  gerry- 
mander and  an  opponent  with  both 
Republican  and  Conservative  Party 
backing.  While  the  campaign  never  de- 
generated to  the  level  of  personal  name- 
calling  and  InvecUve  which  character- 
ized some  other  campaigns.  It  did  begin 
on  a  regrettably  low  note  with  an  ef- 
fort by  my  opponent  to  misrepresent 
my  record  and  to  characterize  me  In  an 
unfavorable  personal  light 

It  Is  time  for  the  Congress  to  once 
again  address  itself  to  the  problem  of 
promoting  and  Insuring  fair  campaign 
practices.  For  16  years,  the  Pair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee  has  filled  the 
void  and  made  vital  and  Important  con- 
tributions. It  has  succeeded  In  elevat- 
ing ethical  standards  in  many  respects. 


and   in  many   ways  has   been   a   lone 
crusader. 

In  my  campaign,  the  presence  of  the 
PCPC  undoubtedly  stalled  my  opponent's 
questionable  advertising  as  soon  as  my 
charges  were  placed.  It  was  not  tmtil 
after  the  findings  were  announced,  and 
my  opponent  realized  the  ijiherent  pow- 
erlessness  of  the  PCPC  to  restrain  him 
from  further  violations,  that  the  false 
advertising  was  resumed. 

In  the  92d  Congress  I  will  introduce 
a  resolution  to  establish  a  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Campaign  Practices.  The  Com- 
mittee will  be  usked  with  developing 
criteria  for  poUtlcal  campaigning,  de- 
veloping enforcement  machinery,  and 
recommending  appropriate  legislation 
to  the  Congress.  The  Committee  will  be 
required  to  carefully  study  the  FCPC  and 
its  accomplishments  of  the  last  15  years, 
and  to  draw  heavily  on  the  many  val- 
uable lessons  learned 

It  may  be  that  such  a  Committee  will 
find  Itself  as  stymied  as  the  Senate  sub- 
committee.'! of  the  early  1950's.  which 
found  it  impossible  to  legislate  political 
morality.  II  this  is  so.  perhaps  tlic  best 
we  can  hope  for  Is  spotlighting  the  is- 
sue, and  strengthening  the  private  Pair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee.  If  It  is 
recommended  that  just  such  a  private 
organization  is  the  best  method  of  foster- 
ing fair  campaign  practices,  perhaps  the 
Select  Committee  can  recommend  a 
method  whereby  the  FCPC  can  be  pro- 
vided a  measure  of  financial  security  to 
insure  the  availability  of  resources  and 
staff  during  campaigns  to  process  com- 
plaints and  to  publicize  tlie  facts  in  each 

It  may  be  that  financial  and  staff  lim- 
itations prevented  the  PCPC  from  meet- 
ing its  responsibilities  In  the  handling 
of  my  case.  Certainly  this  should  be  pre- 
vented in  the  future. 

The  PCPC  should  have  issued  a  series 
of  brief,  factual  releases  reporting  the 
progress  of  my  case.  For  example: 

The  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee 
today  received  charges,  under  the  Code  of 
Fair  Campaign  Practloea.  filed  by  Congress- 
man JoHM  M.  Mtnu-HT  against  his  oppo- 
nent. David  Smith.  Tbe  Congressman 
chargea  Smith  with  violating  the  Code  In 
four  Instances  In  that  he  .  .  .  etc. 

Under  the  Code,  which  both  candidates 
have  voluntarily  signed.  Candidate  Smith 
has  been  asked  by  the  PCPC  to  respond  to 
the  charges. 

■When  the  FCPC  received  Smith's 
answer: 

David  Bmltb  today  branded  CoEgj«ssman 
MurphyM  chargea  against  him  as  unfound- 
ed and  unfair,  and  filed  countercharges 
against  Murphy  under  tbe  Code  of  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  .  .  .  Smith  charges  that 
Murphy  . .  .  etc. 

The  PCPC  la  a  non-profit,  private  organi- 
zation devoted  to  raising  tbe  etlilcal  level 
of  poUtlcal  campaigning  in  elections  The 
Committee  acts  as  a  mediator  between  can- 
didates . .  .  etc. 

Later,  when  Murphy  demanded  ar- 
bitration : 

The  FOPC  today  announced  that  Con- 
gresaman  Jolm  M.  Murphy  Is  aeeking  arbi- 
tration of  his  charges  against  RepubUcan- 
Conservatlve  candidate  David  Smith  on 
charges  of  misrepresenting  the  Oongrees- 
man'a  elgbt-ycar  voting  and  attendance  rec- 
ord. 


Then: 

David  Smith  liaa  agreed  to  arbitrate 
charges  filed  by  Congressman  Murphy  under 
tile  Code  of  Fair  Champaign  Practloea. 
etc.  .  .  . 

And  finally: 

The  American  Arbitration  Association, 
acting  in  behalf  or  tbe  Pair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee,  today  found  the  poUtlcal 
advertising  of  David  Smltb  to  be  In  viola- 
tion of  the  Code  of  Pair  Campaign  Practices 
In  four  Instances  ...  It  further  found  that 
charges  by  Smith  against  Murphy  were  not 
supported  by  the  credible  evidence  .  .  .  etc. 

Such  a  series  of  releases  would  have 
removed  the  trading  of  charges  from 
routine  poUtical  exchanges,  and  en- 
hanced the  stature  to  the  Committee  and 
Riven  su'ostAnce  to  the  eventual  findings. 
It  would  have  served  noUce  on  other  can- 
didates that  the  FCPC  was  prepared  to 
to  go  to  the  press  in  reporting  the  :acts 
involved  in  each  and  every  case  brought 
before  it. 

This  failure  by  Uie  PCPC  represents  its 
most  conspicuous  shortcoming  In  tbe 
handling  of  my  case,  and  was  particu- 
larly surprising  and  disappointing  be- 
cause so  much  FCPC  literature  and  pub- 
lic relations  lias  t>e€n  focused  on  the 
Committee's  ultimate  weapon,  its  ability 
to  publicize  unfair  campaign  practices. 

Its  second  failure  grew  out  of  its  re- 
fusal to  entertain  new  charges  brought 
by  me  when  Smith  continued  to  run  tbe 
unfair  advertising.  The  Committee 
claimed  that  the  case  was  out  of  its  hands 
because  it  had  been  referred  to  the  Arbi- 
tn.tion  Association.  I  do  not  accept  this. 
It  was  very  much  wiiliin  the  power  of  the 
FCPC  to  adnioniih  Smith  to  cease  nm- 
nlng  the  offending  advertising  after  the 
ruling  against  him.  Had  the  PCPC  done 
50.  and  publicized  the  fact,  the  adver- 
tising would  surely  have  stopped. 

As  it  was,  during  the  closing  dais, 
there  was  only  my  word  for  the  fact  that 
the  continuing  advertising  was  unfair 
and  In  violation  of  the  Code.  The  Com- 
mittee was  silent. 

The  willingness  of  the  Staten  Island 
Advance  to  continue  running  question- 
able advertising  after  the  AAA  decision 
raises  questions  for  our  consideration.  I 
believe  the  newspaper  should  have  taken 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  Smith's  ad- 
vertising had  been  ruled  in  violation  of 
the  Code.  However,  the  Newspaper  took 
the  position  that  It  could  not  research 
the  charges  made  in  poUtical  advertising, 
and  therefore,  accepted  ads  on  the  good 
faith  of  the  candidates. 

CertAinly,  we  carmot  expect  news- 
Ijapers  to  research  the  nuts  and  bolts  of 
political  advertising.  However,  newspa- 
pers can  agree  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
PCPC  and  its  rulings.  In  my  case,  I  had 
assurances  that  the  newspaper  would 
have  refused  Smith's  final  advertising 
had  it  received  an  official  ruling  from  the 
PCPC  in  regard  to  the  findings  imder  the 
Code,  and  expre^'slng  the  opinion  that 
the  continuing  advertising  vraa  a  viola- 
tion. All  the  newspaper  had  to  judge  was 
my  word  against  Smith's — one  politician 
against  another.  The  editors  chose  not 
to  take  a  position,  and  agreed  to  nm  each 
candidate's  ads  on  good  faith. 
At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Insert  a 
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1966  editorial  which  that  same  paper 
r»n  in  my  behalf  after  the  unfair,  untrue, 
libelous,  and  slanderous  advertising  had 
been  run  against  me.  But  I  did  not  take 
the  case  before  the  Pair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee  at  that  time  because  I 
felt  as  many  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  had  said  to  me  that  would  be 
a  waste  of  time. 

The  editorial  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
CANsmATz  ST»nLsa  Tom. 

Beyond  a  doubt.  Ptank  Blondollllo.  Re- 
publican-Conservfttlve  candidate  for  Con- 
gress, tias  struck  a  low  blow. 

Its  tbe  kind  of  poUtical  agbilng  SCaten 
Island  can  do  without. 

The  objectionable  blows  were  carried  In  a 
political  advertisement  In  this  paper  yester- 
day, an  advertisement  paid  for  by  "The  Cora- 
mltie*  tor  the  Election  of  Prank  BlondollUo." 

We  allow  wide  latitude  In  our  political  ads. 
As  the  newBpaper  on  suwn  Island,  w«  feel 
candidates  should  be  allowed  to  spejk  out  m 
keeping  with  the  traditions  or  our  nation's 
free  and  open  society. 

We  do  reserve  the  right  to  crlUclM— and 
the  Blondollllo  ad  certainly  deserres  harsh 
criticism. 

What  did  It  say?  Well.  It  was  one  of  those 
let  5-look-at-the-record  ads  The  target  was 
Congressman  John  M.  Murphy.  Democratic- 
Liberal  candidate  for  reelection. 

Among  other  things,  it  said  Mr.  Murphy 
"voted  your  dollars  to  support  Russia  and 
Communist  •  controlled  govenunents"  .  .  . 
•"Voted  eld  to  cotjntrles  that  support  our 
enemy  North  Viet  Nam"  .  .  .  "Supports 
LBJ's  no-wln  policy  In  North  Viet  Nam  ' . . . 
"Supports  a  cynical  administration  that 
double  crosses  our  boys  by  dealing  with  our 
enemies  under  the  table."  .  .  . 

Is  It  being  suggested  that  President  John- 
son and  Congressman  Murphy  have  been  giv- 
ing aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy — and  are 
gulltv  of  treason? 

This  la  an  outright  Ue.  sheer  rot. 

President  Johnson,  Mr.  Murphy  and  so 
many  other  national  leaders  iuve  gone  all- 
out  to  win  the  war  m  Viet  Nam.  They  have 
drawn  fire  from  many  peace  groups  for  being 
too  "hawkish." 

Thev  have  not  dealt  "under  the  table." 
They  have  not  double  crossed  any  of  our 
fighting  men.  Efforts  to  negotiate  a  peace — 
certalnlv  the  proper  approach  for  sane  men — 
have  been  forthright  and  discussed  publicly. 

The  Blondollllo  charges  arc  a  distortion,  a 
fabrication  and  a  smear. 

Stateo  Islanders  know  full  well  nobody 
can  question  Mr.  Murphy's  unswerving  loy- 
alty He  was  a  hero  In  the  Korean  conflict 
and  during  hla  entire  life  has  put  his  nation 
Brst- 

He  can't — and  wont — be  besmirched  by  a 
political  advertisement. 

We  leel  the  voters  vrtll  be  affronted  by  thljs 
cheap  and  tawdry  effort  by  the  BlondollUo 
camp. 

The  Blondollllo  forces,  led  by  the  candidate 
himself,  should  Issue  a  full  and  complete 
apology. 

Perhaps  the  Committee  ought  to  de- 
\eIop  machinery  to  request  that  news- 


Decxmscx  14.  1970. 
Hon.  JoHM  M.  MumpHT. 
Lon;icorlh  House  Ogice  Building, 
Wushington,  D.C. 

Di»a  M».  Mcwut:  I  Juat  received  a  copy 
of  vour  letter  of  December  3rd  addressed  to 
yoiir  colleagues  In  the  Hotjse  of  Representa- 
tives. In  that  letter  you  say  "It  did  not  take 
steps  on  lu  own  to  publiclBe  the  chargea  or 
the  findings." 

A  numt>er  of  years  back  when  Mr.  Nixon 
was  Vice  President  and  Mr.  Jotuuon  was  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Senate,  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  withdrew  our  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  on  the  ground  that  when 
a  condldste  who  had  signed  the  Code  of 
Pair  Campaign  Practice*  made  a  complaint 
and  sent  the  full  copy  of  the  complaint  to 
the  newspapers  and  other  media  with  a  re- 
quest that  they  give  it  lull  publicity,  we 
were  thereby  Issuing  "a  statement  on  be- 
half of  a  political  candidate."  We  believe 
this  claim  to  be  nonsense  and  we  said  so 
firmly  We  also  enlisted  the  asslsunce  of 
Mr  Nixon  and  Mr.  Johnson,  but  we  had  to 
go  from  March  until  October  before  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  was  willing  to  rein- 
state our  exemption.  Even  when  they  took 
this  action,  they  still  maintained  the  posi- 
tion that  we  were  not  permitted  to  put  out 
a  statement  which  could  be  Interpreted  In 
any  way  as  on  liehalf  of  a  political  candi- 
date, and  they  meant  specifically  what  you 
are  now  complaining  that  we  did  not  do  in 
the  case  of  yoiur  arbitration.  In  my  opinion, 
as  a  lawyer  who  has  been  Involved  In  this 
kind  of  tblng  for  a  good  many  years,  we 
could  not  pubUclze  the  award  any  more 
than  we  could  publicize  the  compiisint  In 
the  first  place,  without  Jeopardizing  our  tax 
exemption  as  a  non-profit  corporation  either 
educational  or  charitable  In  the  broad  sense. 

We  rely  on  the  candidates  to  publicize  both 
their  complaints  and  their  answers  and  their     day  10  speak  on  a  problem  which  has 


campaign  practices,  and  to  "publish  the 
facts."  Thus,  you  can  fuUy  understand  my 
surprise  and  disappointment  when  the  Com- 
mittee fiatly  refused  to  generate  any  pub- 
licity, or  to  participate  in  any  publicity  effort 
at  any  time  in  the  handling  of  my  case.  In- 
cluding the  critical  period  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  findings  by  the  American 
Arbitration  Association. 

You  correctly  point  out  that  I  am  capable 
of  communicating  with  the  public  and  the 
press,  and  I  did  so  in  connection  with  this 
case.  However,  my  releases  rel;itlng  to  the 
case  before  the  PCPC  were  those  of  a  political 
candidate,  releases  by  the  PCPC  would  have 
been  the  brief.  Impartial  stalemenu  of  fact 
of  an  august  body  of  public-spirited  citizens 
dedicated  to  proinottng  fair  campaign  prac- 
tices. I  believe  the  PCPC  could  have  issued 
such  brief,  factual  releases  without  Jeopardiz- 
ing Its  ta.\-exerapt  status.  It  claims  to  have 
done  so  In  countless  past  elections. 

The  Conunlttee  could  have  lifted  this  case 
out  of  the  rouune  swapping  of  charges  l)e- 
tween  candidates  in  a  close  election,  and 
raised  the  overall  level  of  the  campaign  and 
of  the  public  view  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee. 

Enclosed  for  your  Information  is  my  sute- 
ment  during  a  Special  Order  In  the  House 
of  RcpresentaUves  concerning  fair  campaign 
practices.  After  reading  the  history  of  my 
case  I  am  sure  you  vrtll  agree  that  the  Com- 
mittee missed  an  opportunity  to  greatly  en- 
hance Its  stature  and  future  effectiveness, 
and  failed  the  voters  of  my  district  In  the 
closing  days  of  a  hard-fought  election. 

Kind  regards. 

Sincerely  yours. 

John  M.  Murj'ht, 
Member  of  Congreat. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 


vlctory  In  an  arbitration  atvard.  The  award 
carries  on  Its  face  the  circumstances  and  the 
fact  that  It  was  arrived  at  under  the  arbitra- 
tion process  of  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee,  and  I  do  not  quite  understand 
why  a  politician  aa  competent  as  you  are 
could  not  get  Just  as  much  publicity  aa  we 
could. 

I  might  add  that  we  have  educated  the 
press  and  the  media  to  give  full  publicity  to 
aU  of  ttveae  charges,  replies  or  awards,  and 
they  have  done  a  very  gtwd  Job  at  it.  I  hope 
that  you  will  insert  this  letter  In  any  record 
that  your  meeting  may  keep,  and  that  you 
wlU  place  It  In  the  Congressional  Record  In 
connection  with  your  own  address. 

Sincerely  youra, 

CBAkLxs  p.  Tsrr. 
Chairman,     Fair     Campaign     Practices 

Committed. 

WsSHrMtrrON,  O.C., 
December  17,  J970. 
Mr.  CBsaLXS  P.  Tsrr. 

Chairman,  Fair  Campaign  Practice*  Commit- 
tee, First  National  Bank  Buttding,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio. 
Dear    Ma.    Tast;    Thank    you    for    your 
thoughtful  letter  concerning  the  history  of 
the    Pair    Campaign    Practices    Committee's 
effort*  to  publicize  its  activities.  I  can  cer- 
tainly   appreciate    the    difficulties    Involved: 
however.  I  believe  the  Committee  failed  to 


papers  join  in  sijmiiig  the  code  and/or     ■•  -  .r,,vv   ";"t».   "L"  "Ji;""     #     oniy  uie  mooi  uattjout  uiutui  uami^aiKi 

a  pledge  to  be  cognizant  of  rulings  in     j"!"^  responaibiutles  m  the  handling  of     p^^y^gs    j^g  only  recourse  that  a  can 


plagued  our  political  arena  since  ita 
very  inception.  The  problem  takes  many 
forms  and  assumes  many  aspects.  Some- 
times It  is  the  "big  lie."  an  untruth  so 
at  variance  »-ith  the  lacts  tliat.  if  re- 
peated enoush.  the  people  assume  that 
It  muiit  be  true  or  else  it  would  not  have 
been  utterijd.  Sometimes  it  is  more  sub- 
tle. It  is  the  misrepresentation  of  a  vote 
cast,  a  dcKtored  quote,  or  a  quote  out 
of  context.  Sometimes  it  is  the  juxtapo- 
sition of  unrelated  facts  and  circum- 
stances to  give  a  false  and  misleading 
picture  that  Is  ofttimes  almost  impos- 
sible to  refute  without  a  long  and  some- 
times tiresome  explanation.  The  prob- 
lem of  which  I  speak  is  the  unfair  cam- 
paign practice,  a  relatively  liannless 
sountiing  name  for  methods  of  cam- 
paigning which  strike  at  the  vitals  of  our 
democratic  form  of  government  and 
weaken  the  effectiveness  of  our  repre- 
sentative form  of  government  by  setting 
lies  against  trutli  and  innuendo  against 
openness;  methods  which  deflect  candi- 
date and  voter  alike  from  the  important 
and  urgent  issues  of  the  day. 

Today  in  tills  cotmtry,  outside  of  a  few 
States  wtiich  provide  for  punisliment  of 
only  the  most  flagrant  unfair  campaign 


case,s  brought  to  arbitration. 

Let  us  leam  the  lessons  of  1970,  and 
of  years  past.  In  1776,  John  Adams  told 
us,  "Where  honest  elections  end,  there 
slavery  Iwglns." 

This  principle  has  guided  the  Pair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee  since  its 
birth.  Let  us  now  proceed  even  further. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  following 
correspondence: 


"y^ietter  states.  "We  rely  on  the  candl-  didate  has  when  he  has  been  unfairly 

dates  to  publicize  both  their  complaints  and  attacked  is  appeal  to  the  Pair  Campaign 

their  answers  and  their  victory  In  an  arbl-  Practices  Committee,  a  nongovernmental 

tratlon  award."  This  may  be  your  actual  prac-  organization  with  a  limited  budget  and 

tice.  but  Tlnuauy  every  piece  of  utarature  stj,a  which  attempts  to  police  political 

promoting  the  PCPC  atteau  to  its  readiness  campaigns  without  having  any  recourse 


and  ability  to  publicize  the  facts  In  cases 
brought  before  It.  Much  of  the  correspond- 
ence I  received  from  the  Committee  in  the 
course  of  the  1970  campaign  similarly  touted 
the  ability  of  the  PCPC  to  pubUcUe  unfair 


to  any  sanctions  tliftt  might  be  effective. 
Unfortunately,  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee  do 
not  begin  to  make  up  for  its  deflctencles. 
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In  a  political  campaign,  where  events 
move  even  more  swiftly  than  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  voters,  the  Pair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee  moves  with  an  ag- 
onizing slowness,  caught  up  in  a  round 
robin  of  charge  and  countercharge.  In 
fturness  to  the  committee,  however,  we 
mvist  recognize  that  it  is  trying  to  deal 
with  a  problem  of  national  scope  from 
a  very  limited  base  and  to  fill  a  void  that 
we  here  in  Congress  have,  to  date, 
neglected. 

In  the  area  of  unfair  campaign  prac- 
tices, given  the  past  performance  of  the 
committee  and  the  dearth  of  prosecu- 
tions brought  under  the  few  sUte  statutes 
that  attempt  to  tegulat*  such  practices, 
it  has  become  obvious  that  the  need  for 
Federal  legislation  is  pressing.  It  will  • 
not  do  lor  tliose  who  will  oppose  such 
legislation  to  attempt  to  alleviate  the 
pressure  for  reform  by  referring  us  back 
to  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee as  the  solution  to  our  problems 
in  this  area.  Too  many  of  us  liave  tried 
that  procedure  and  found  it  wanting  and 
we  must  not  let  the  existence  of  the 
committee  serve  as  an  excuse  for  our 
further  inaction. 

What  shape  these  reforms  should  take 
and  what  solutions  will  cure  our  pres- 
ent ills  in  this  matter  I  do  not  know  and 
I  do  not  propose  at  this  point  to  offer  any 
legislation  that  will,  without  further 
ado.  solve  the  problem  of  unfair  cam- 
paign practices.  In  the  82d  Congress  a 
sutwommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  published 
a  report  on  ethical  standards  in  govern- 
ment which  contained  two  suggestions 
that  might  be  of  interest  to  us  as  we  look 
into  unfair  campaign  practices.  The  first 
suggestion  of  the  subcommittee  which  I 
would  Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  is  the  possibility  of  the  crea- 
tion of  a  court  of  ethics.  The  subcommit- 
tee would  have  limited  the  function  of 
the  court  to  the  Improper  practices  of 
Oovemment  officials.  It  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  too  difficult  to  extend  the  func- 
tion of  .<^uch  a  court  to  unfair  campaign 
practices  and  candidates.  More  to  the 
specific  point  at  hand  is  another  sug- 
gestion of  [iie  subcommittee.  In  their  sec- 
tion on  proposals  regarding  politics  the 
sulKommittee  suggests  that  perhaps  "a 
campaign  tribunal  be  established  to  re- 
port fully  and  currently  on  the  campaign 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  candidates, 
committees,  and  parties,  and  also  to  act 
as  a  referee  during  campaigns  by  point- 
ing out  "low  blows." 

These  two  suggestions  are  by  no  means 
the  last  word  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
legislation  in  the  area  of  unfair  cam- 
paign practices.  It  is  clear  though  from 
our  past  experiences  that  whatever  leg- 
islation we  choose  to  adopt  to  correct  the 
present  situation  there  are  two  factors 
that  must  remain  paramount.  These  are 
that  such  legislation  must  provide  both 
a  timely  and  an  effective  remedy  for  a 
candidate  who  has  been  the  object  of 
such  practices.  To  provide  both  of  these 
will  no  doubt  be  difficult,  but  to  do  other- 
wise will  be  oniy  to  attend  to  the  prob- 
lems without  solving  it.  A  candidate  must 
be  able  to  participate  in  the  electoral 
pnxe&s  with  some  assurance  that  if  he  is 
unfairly  attacked  or  subjected  to  unfair 


tactics  by  his  opponent  he  will  t>e  able 
to  receive  immediate  and  effective  relief. 
If  we  legislate  and  do  not  provide  this  as- 
surance we  will  have  labored  mightily 
and  brought  forth  a  mouse,  and  an  inef- 
lectual  one  at  that. 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
Uke  to  thank  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Nevr  York  (Mr.  Murphy)  lor 
affording  me  the  opportunity  to  tell  my 
colleagues  of  my  experiences  with  the 
Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee. 

Let  me  first  make  it  clear  that  my  re- 
marks are  meant  to  be  constructive.  I 
have  the  highest  regard  for  the  efforts  of 
the  committee  and  its  executive  director, 
Mr.  Samuel  J.  Archibald.  I  do  l>elieve, 
however,  that  some  improvement  could 
be  made  in  the  committee's  rules  and 
policies  and  it  Is  with  this  in  mind  that 
I  cite  my  own  experiences. 

Some  backgroimd  is  required.  The 
State  of  Maryland  holds  its  primary  on 
Septemtier  13.  In  this  year's  election, 
I  was  unopposed  in  my  party's  primary. 
One  of  my  opponents,  himself  an  elected 
inctunbent  State  official,  suted  publicly 
that  he  would  ignore  his  own  primary 
opponents  and  address  himself  directly  to 
me.  He  proceeded  to  do  so  in  a  most  vile 
manner,  makuig  accusations  which  he 
invented,  remotlng  my  statements  from 
context  and  turning  them  around,  dis- 
torting my  votes  and  misrepresenting  my 
actions. 

He  circulated  a  memorandum  in  New 
York  City,  most  of  it  including  his  lies 
and  distortions  in  order  to  induce  some 
groups  to  offer  him  assistance. 

My  campaign  committee  filed  a  com- 
plaint with  the  Pair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee  in  which  I  documented 
my  opponent's  unfair  actions. 

The  committee  responded  by  saying 
that  they  did  not  become  involved  In 
primary  contests. 

I  caimot  understand  the  rationale  for 
excluding  primary  elections.  As  I  said 
earlier.  I  had  no  primary  opponent  and 
the  candidate  against  whom  I  filed  the 
complaint  ignored  ills  primary  oppo- 
nents and  chose  to  distort  my  record 
and  lie  about  my  activities.  I  understand 
their  limits  of  staff  and  fimds;  I  do  not 
understand  a  policy  which  makes  no  dis- 
tinction between  primary  infighting  and 
a  known  and  calciilated  assault  on  the 
nominee  of  the  opposing  party. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  my  opponent 
tried  to  discredit  me  by  the  vilest  of 
means,  the  facilities  and  prestige  of  the 
Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee 
were  denied  to  me  for  recotirse. 

It  made  no  particular  difference  that 
he  did,  in  fact,  repeat  his  accusatioiu 
after  the  primary  election,  the  Initial 
dajnage  had  already  been  done,  and  I 
was  forced  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  re- 
sponillng  to  malicious  tactics — a  position 
which  under  other  circtmistance  may 
have  been  fatal  to  my  efforts. 

I  do  not  believe  the  committee's  policy 
should  be  so  narrowly  drawn  as  to  pre- 
clude an  atuck  by  members  of  one  party 
against  another  party  in  a  primary  and 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  their  policy 
be  revised  to  include  at  least  some  proc- 
ess to  accommodate  aggrieved  candidates 
tmder  these  circumstances. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  errors  and 


distortions  were  called  to  his  attention, 
he  continued  to  use  them  throughout  the 
campaign  and.  in  fact,  publish  a  vicious 
smear  sheet  in  tabloid  form  which  re- 
peated most  of  them,  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee  was  apparently 
powerless  to  take  any  action  against  him. 
Some  vehicle  must  be  foimd  to  elimi- 
nate unfair  campaign  tactics  if  we  are  to 
maintain  confidence  in  our  electoral 
process.  The  PCPC  has  no  power  or  au- 
thority to  enforce  the  high  principles 
which  it  espouses.  Congress  itself  should 
take  action  to  provide  a  mechanism  to 
clean  up  political  campaigns. 

I  include  a  letter  sent  to  the  PCPC  by 
the  Hogan  for  Congress  committee  in  the 
Rzcoan  at  this  point: 

AI7COST  34,  1970. 
Mr.  SAMtm.  AstdtoALD. 

Executive  Director.  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee,  Washington,  D.C. 
DzAs  Ma.  Abchibau):  I  wish  to  call  to  your 
attention,  for  Invefitigatlon,  the  systematic 
misrepresentation,  dlstortioiu.  and  falsifica- 
tions being  tised  by  one  of  Congreasman 
Hogan's  opponents  who  is  seeking  the  Demo- 
cratic Party's  nominauon  for  the  5tb  Con- 
gressional scat  of  Maryland. 

Normally,  we  would  not  dignify  auch  tac- 
tics with  a  response,  however,  we  understand 
only  too  well  what  motivates  Royal  Bart. 
He  knows  full  well  that  by  attacking  Con- 
gressman Hogan  be  can  get  publicity  for 
hinLseir.  He  seems  determined  to  make  dis- 
torted and  false  comments  in  order  to  draw 
Mr.  Hogan  into  a  debate  with  him.  He  also 
knows  that  he  doesn't  have  to  sign  the  Pair 
Campaign  Practices  Code  until  aft«r  ttie 
primary  election,  if  be  chooses  to  do  so  at  all. 
I  wish  to  aubmit  my  objection  to  sucii 
tactics  and  to  ask  the  Committee  to  seri- 
ously consider  whether  or  not  be  should  be 
afforded  the  privilege  of  signing  the  code  In 
view  of  the  scurrilous  manner  in  wtilch  he 
has  been  conducting  his  primary  campaign. 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  5th  Con- 
gressional District  should  tx  aware  of  the 
tactics  employed  by  Mr.  Hart  so  as  to  set  the 
record  straight.  I  am.  therefore,  releasing 
this  letter  together  with  the  enclosed  docu- 
ments to  the  press. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  Botd, 

Chairman. 

Encuwobs 

Charge:  On  several  cMxaslons  over  a  14- 
month  period.  Hart  charged  Hogan  with  con- 
Blct  of  Interest  and  alleged  that  Bogan  was 
a  lobbyist  while  serving  as  a  member  of 
Congress. 

1.  On  April  12.  1968.  Hart  wrote  to  the  Hon- 
orable Mclvln  Price.  Chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct. 
aiMl  alleged  that  Hogan.  through  ills  owner- 
ship of  the  public  relations  firm.  Larry  Hogan 
Associates.  Inc..  was  acting  as  a  lobbyist  for 
a  special  Interest  group  on  pending  legisla- 
tion. This  letter  was  then  relea-sed  to  the 
prees.  On  that  same  day.  Hart  also  wrote  to 
Mr.  Louis  R.  Ba-umgaertner.  then  Chairman 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
of  Prince  (3eorges  County,  requesting  an  Ua- 
veatlgatlon  of  "Mr.  Hogan's  twin  role  as  Con- 
gressman and  lobbyist". 

Fact:  At  the  time  of  his  election  to  Con- 
gress. Bogan  discontinued  all  activities  on 
behalf  of  the  firm,  Larry  Hogan  Associates. 
Inc.  In  AprU.  1969.  when  Hart  fir^t  charged 
Hogan  with  conflict  of  interest.  Hogan  was 
actively  negotiating  the  sale  of  his  firm.  No 
member  of  the  firm  was  engaged  In  lobbying. 
Neither  Hogan.  nor  any  other  member  of  the 
firm,  had  ever  lobbied  for  the  legislation  cited 
by  Hart.  In  fact,  the  trucking  bill  to  which 
Bart   referred   was   not   Introduced   Va  the 
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House  until  JuM  «,  136».  xvo  montlu  alter 
Hutu  ctuttgea  were  made  public. 

It  Is  mcerosting  to  note  that  wben  advisee 
ot  tije  proper  procedure  lor  Bllng  a  compliiUJt 
to  the  Committee  on  Stindiida  ol  Official 
Conduct  and  asking  lor  proof  of  JiU  charges. 
Hart  tailed  to  communicate  again  W.tn  the 
Cotntnlttee, 

a.  In  a  letter  to  Ho^n  dated  August  0. 
1B6».  Hart  reiterated  ms  allcgntU-'ns  t«(rard- 
ing  Hogan'E  crwnerUilp  of  Uirry  Hocan  Aaso- 
datee,  Inc.  TUla  letter  also  was  released  to 
the  proas. 

^orf-  Hogaa's  firm.  Larry  Hogau  Associ- 
ates. Inc  .  had  been  liquidated  tor  nearly 
three  months  at  the  time  of  Harfs  second 
charge  The  bill  of  sale  of  the  nrm  waa  dated 
May  15.  19«9. 

DocumcnU:  ^^ 

Letter  from  H»rt  to  Hon.  MeWln  Prlo*. 

i  12,69. 

Letter  from  Bart  to  Louis  B.  Baumgaert- 
ner,  «,  12,89.  _  „ 

Article  from  the  Sunday  Star.  4/13/09. 
Letter  from  Hon.  Uelvm  Price  and  Hon. 
Leslie  Arends  to  Hart,  4'l(l/09, 

BUI  of  Sale  of  Larry  Hogan  Associates,  Inc.. 
5  15  69. 
Article  ftom  the  Washington  Post,  8/9/69. 
Charge:  In  a  letter  to  Hogao,  dated  Au- 
gust 6,  1959.  Ha.t  Jlegsd  that  Hogan  acted 
Imprope.-Iy  In  accepting  a  study  fellowship 
for  a  fact-finding  trip  to  Southeast  Asia,  and 
further  Impugned  Roman's  reputation  by  In- 
smuBting  that  Hogan  had  become  corrupted 
since  a->sumlng  ofUce- 

Fact:  The  Free  Pacific  .Association,  a  non- 
profit organization  affiliated  with  the  Cath- 
oUc  Church  and  headed  by  a  Cardinal  ol  the 
Catholic  Church,  regularly  ofiera  feUowshlps 
to  study  the  activities  of  communist  mfiu- 
ence  In  Stulheast  Asia.  In  August  1969.  the 
.Association  offered  to  Congressman  Hogan 
and  several  of  his  freshman  colleagues  in 
the  91st  Congress,  a  tl.OOO  study  fellowahlp 
for  thl3  purpose.  The  balance  of  the  trip, 
»2,000.  was  personally  paid  by  Hogan  from 
his  own  congressional  salary.  None  of  the 
erpensea  were  paid  by  the  Federal  Ooyem- 
ment.  All  transactions  were  reported  on 
Hocan's  1969  income  tax  return.  The  trip 
waa  undertaken  during  the  1969  August  Con- 
gressional recess  so  as  not  to  Interfere  with 
legislative  duties.  The  Free  Pacific  Aasocla- 
tlon  neither  asked  lor  nor  received  any  con- 
sideration In  connection  with  the  fellowship 
nor  were  they  In  any  way  Involved  In  ar- 
rsngmg  the  agenda  for  the  fact  finding  tour. 
Cocumenfs.'  Letter  from  Hart  to  Hogan, 
8/6/89.  _  „ 

Article  from  the  Washington  Post.  8/9/69. 
Cha'se:  On  April  2.  1970  In  a  release  to 
the  Prince  George's  Sirntlnel.  Hart  publicly 
cha.-jed  that  Hogan  3upp:ir-ed  retrt^cedlr.g 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  the  State  of 
Maryland. 

Fact:  Hogan  has  never  advocated  retrooea- 
Ing  D.C.  to  Maryland  and  has  fought  against 
It  In  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Coni- 
mlttee  on  which  he  serves.  Hogan's  motion 
to  table  this  legislation  was  approved  in 
Subcommittee,  effectively  killing  the  proposal 
for  this  .lesslon  Bogan  made  public  his  posi- 
tion on  this  matter  In  a  Letter  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Washington  Star,  dated  March  12. 
1970,  and  In  his  weekly  column.  The  Hogan 
Report,  which  appeared  In  the  Prince 
Georges  Sentinel  on  March  36.  1970.  Both 
of  these  public  statements  were  made  prior 
to  Hart's  April  3  allegation. 
Documents.- 

Artlele  from  the  Washington  Star,  8/13/70. 
Article  from  the  Prince  George's  Sentinel, 
3/38/70. 
Article  from  the  Ptlsoe  Osorge'a  Sentinel. 

4/3/70 

Cutrgt:  On  July  30.  1970  In  a  rdeose  to 
the  Star  Leader,  Bart  publicly  charged  that 
Hogan  had  voted  hlmseu  a  4214%  P«y 
Increase. 


Fact:  Hogan  did  not  vote  himself  a  salary 
increase.  On  the  contrary,  the  action  which 
raised  the  salaries  of  Members  of  Congress 
to  (42,600  (this  was  not  a  43Vi'3.  Increase) 
was  token  by  the  90th  Congress  be/ore  Hogan 
was  elected.  The  90th  Congress  eimcted  IMb- 
llc  Law  90-206  which  contained  a  provision 
which  would  automalleally  lncre.ase  the 
salaries  of  members  ot  Congress  upon  execu- 
tive recommeudaUou  unless  the  Congress 
took  some  action  to  specifically  disallow  the 
Increase.  A  salary  recommendation  was, 
therefore,  submutcd  to  the  House  In  Jan- 
uary. 1968,  with  the  Presidential  Budget 
message  of  the  Johnson  Administration.  The 
House  was  unable  to  take  any  sctlon  on  the 
measure  because  the  Rules  Committee  re- 
fused to  bring  the  matter  to  the  floor  for 
a  vote.  Hogan,  who  publicly  said  several  tunes 
be  opposed  the  pay  ral.se,  signed  a  discharge 
petition  which  would  have  forced  a  vote  on 
the  floor.  The  measure,  however,  failed  to 
get  the  requisite  number  of  .•.Ijiiatures,  so 
It  did  not  come  to  the  floor.  The  salaries  of 
Members  of  Congress  were  therefore  auto- 
matically increaiied.  Hogan's  position  on  this 
Issue  was  pubUclzed  In  numerous  County 
nevrspapers  and  In  the  Hogan  Beport  dated 
May  30,  1909.  more  than  a  year  before  Hart 
Icvelle-:!  his  charge  against  Hogan. 

Hart's  1970  primary  orpo:-.ent.  former  Rep- 
resentative Hervey  Machen,   voted   for  the 
legislation  In  the  90th  Congress  which   al- 
lowed the  lucrease  In  congresalonal  salaries. 
Document  J. ' 

Bill  Digest  Public  Law  9O-20a. 
Congressional  Record,  p.  28672. 10/11/67. 
Hogau  Report  #17,  S/30/69. 
Article  from  the  STAR  LEADER.  7 '30  '70. 
Charge:  In  a  radio  Interview  on  WAMU- 
PM.  broadcast   In  JtUy.  1970.  Hart  accused 
Hogan    of    advocating    resumption    of    the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Fact:  Bogan  has  never  called  for  a refiump- 
tlon  of  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  Democrats  who  went  with 
Congressman  Hogan  on  the  August.  1969 
Vietnam  trip  did  call  for  a  resumption  of  the 
bombing,  but  Bogan  did  not  Bart  has  simply 
erroneously  attributed  to  Bogan  a  position 
publloly  advocated  by  another  Member  of 
Coi.gress. 

iiocumentJ  Transcript  of  statement  by 
Hart  aired  over  radio  station  WAMU-PM.  p.  6. 
Char;e;  In  a  "fact  sheet"  widely  clrouIaUd 
In  New  York  City  to  solicit  funds.  Hart 
charged  that  Hogan  voted  against  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriations  biu  which  vote  would  have 
denied  Prince  George's  County  »10.8  mllUon 
In  Impacted  aid  funds. 

Fact:  Bogan  voted  for  the  appropriations 
bill.  He  also  voted  on  two  separate  oocsslons 
to  override  Presidential  vetoes  of  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  bill. 
UocuTncrtfs; 

Fact  Sheet  Issued  by  Hart  for  Congress 
Committee  Congressional  Record  (Hogan's 
votes  on  all  Bealth,  Education,  and  Welfare 
appropriation  measures). 

Additional  Documents:  Letter  dated  8/7/ 
89  from  James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Maryland 
State  Department  of  Education;  letter 
dated  1/30/70  from  Lloyd  K.  Boover.  Prin- 
cipal. Laurel  SeiUor  High  School:  Letter 
dated  February  3,  1970.  from  Elizabeth  B. 
Bags.  Director,  Prince  George's  County 
Memorial  Library;  Letter  dated  February  8, 
1970.  from  William  8.  Schmidt.  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Board  of  Education  of 
Prince  George's  County;  Letter  dated  Febru- 
ary 6.  1970.  from  William  Schmidt;  Letter 
dated  February  4.  1970,  from  Jamee  8. 
Sensenbaugh;  Letter  dated  February  6,  1970. 
from  Joseph  Standa,  Federal  Relations 
Coordinator.  Association  of  Classroom 
Teachers:  Letter  dated  February  IB,  1970, 
from  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Cunningham.  Presi- 
dent, Lesgus  of  Women  Voters  of  Prince 
Oeorfel  County:  Letter  dsted  March  3.  1970. 


from  Miss  Pryor  Hale,  Director  of  Federal 
Relations,  Department  of  Audiovisual  In- 
struction; Letter  dated  August  7,  1970.  from 
Fred  L.  Alexander.  Director  of  Planning. 
Anne  Arundel  County  Public  Schools. 

Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  major 
function  of  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  is  to  alert  the  voters  to  the 
dangers  of  dirty  politics.  This  educa- 
tional activity  16  carried  out  before,  dur- 
ing and  after  political  campaigns.  I 
think  my  colleagues  would  like  to  look 
at  one  example  of  this  educational 
work— a  story  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  June  9,  1970.  explaining  the 
committee's  activities  and  the  campaigTi 
problems  It  hoped  to  solve. 

Does  the  committee's  educational  ef- 
fort succeed?  An  analysis  of  the  1968 
campaigns  indicates  It  does.  The  com- 
mittee hBs  not  completed  its  report  on 
the  1970  campaigns,  but  a  story  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  February  25.  1969. 
shows  the  effect  the  committee's  educa- 
tional activities  had  during  the  1968 
campaign  period. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  have  the 
two  stories,  along  with  a  letter  contain- 
ing   the    details    of    the    present    case, 
printed  In  the  Rxcoan : 
1  From  the  christian  Science  Monitor  July  9, 
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C.VSIPMGN       PBICTICS  BuST       SCASOM       FOB 

WaTCBDOCS 

(By  Robert  P.  Hey) 

Washimoton. — Sam  Archibald  leans  back 
in  his  desk  chair,  rslaisd.  "Yes."  he  repeats, 
smUlng.  "I  guess  you  could  say  we  are  enter- 
iTig  our  busy  period  " 

Not  untu  after  November's  elections  wiU 
Mr.  Archibald  again  be  this  relaxed  at  work. 
He  la  executive  director  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee,  which  soon  begins  an 
Important  election-year  task.  It  will  investi- 
gate complaints  It  receives  that  various  polit- 
ical candidates  used  unfair  campaign 
practices 

Across  the  country  the  season  for  primary 
elections  Is  ending.  Campaigns  aimed  at 
November  victory  are  about  to  begin.  As  their 
political  oratory  heau  up  complaints  alleging 
campaign  unfairness  will  mount — and  Sam 
Archibald  will  be  kept  hopping. 

TSZKO   TO    aOPHIffnCATlON 

He  says  It  doesn't  appear  that  in  recent 
years  political  campalgiUng  has  become  rec- 
ognizably cleaner — or  dirtier.  "The  main 
trend  Is  nothing  new.  but  very  obvious — 
sophlsllcaUon  in  the  use  of  dirty  tactla."  At 
all  levels  of  campaigning  he  sees  fewer  overt 
appeals  to  prejudice,  but  more  use  of  code 
words  to  get  the  same  Ideas  across.  And  more 
clever  distortion  of  opponents'  records.  He 
cites  examples  from  this  spring's  primary 
campaigns. 

The  committee  be  dlreeu  was  formed  In 
1964.  At  that  time  American  campaigning 
was  dominated  by  a  legacy  of  the  super- 
patriotism  known  as  McCarthylsm — guUt  by 
association.  The  committee's  early  effort  was 
to  combat  guilt  by  association,  especially  the 
"Communist'  smear:  and  blatant  appeals  to 
racial  and  religious  prejudice.  In  the  early 
years  most  complaints  It  received  alleged 
these  kinds  ol  campaign  unfatmess. 

Those  complaints  have  dropped  steadily. 
In  1966  only  8  percent  of  the  complaints  al- 
leged tactics  of  gtillt  by  association;  6  percent 
charged  appeals  to  race  prejudice;  3  percent, 
appeals  to  reUglous  prejudice. 

By  contrast.  SO  percent  of  the  "dS  com- 
plaints charged  Intentional  misinterpreta- 
tion or  distortion;  16  percent  personal  vilifi- 
cation or  character  defamation:  17  percent 
vioUUon  of  laws  and  postal  regulations. 
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In  the  Archibald  phraae:  "Demagogues  are 
becoming  cleverer.  They're  tJBlng  the  tech- 
niques of  Mftdlson  Avenue — Just  like  the  good 
ffuys  are 

"If  you  twlat  A  fact,  and  you  poee  It  In  the 
■ales  techniques  Xbax  are  used  to  sell  under- 
arm deodorant,  and  you  boom  It  out  all  over 
your  area  In  the  closing  days  of  a  campaign. 
It's  going  to  have  the  some  effect  as  the 
deodorant  ad.  It's  going  to  sell  deodorant— 
or  candidates." 

One  group  of  candidates  Mr.  Archibald  la 
likely  to  hear  a  good  deal  from  these  next 
few  months  is  ooagreselonal  candidates.  If 
only  from  sheer  weight  of  numben.  All  436 
seau  In  the  House  of  Representatives  are  up 
Tor  election,  as  are  about  one-third  In  tiie 
Senate. 

Mr.  Archibald  notes  two  disturbing  trends 
In  congressional  campaigns.  Both  represent 
use  of  highly  sophisticated,  unfair — but  legal' 
— campaign  techniques: 

•More  sophisticated  use  of  the  congres- 
elonal  trank." 

"The  newest  technique  Is  the  use  of  pells" 
to  mislead  voters  deliberately. 

Federal  law  permits  members  of  Congress 
to  send  mall  postage-free.  But  they  are  pro- 
hibited from  free,  panlsan  pcUtlcal  mailings. 

Mr.  Achlbald  says  that  increasingly  in  re- 
cent years,  some  senators  and  congressmen 
have  bad  able  staff  aides  write  and  mall  to 
their  oonsUtuenu  what  really  are  highly  fa- 
vorable poUilcRl  pieces — such  as  newsletters 
that  pte&ent  tlielr  activities  in  glowing  light. 

He  Bays  that  Increasingly  some  members 
of  Congress  are  using  a  loophole  In  the  law 
that  governs  franking.  The  Law  permits 
members  to  send  postage  tree  any  reprint 
from  the  Congresalonal  Record,  a  dally  re- 
print of  everything  said  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress. Even  If  what's  reprinted  Is  as  poUtloal 
as  B  campaign  testimonial. 

Members  of  Congress  rarely  find  It  diffi- 
cult to  have  something  complimentary  about 
themselves  recorded  In  the  Congressional 
Becord.  Reprinted,  these  compliments  make 
excellent  political  weapons.  And  they  can  be 
mailed  free  of  charge. 

Mr.  Achlbald  also  charges  that  "more  and 
more"  congressmen  are  sending  constituents 
"very  sophisticated  questionnaires — com- 
pletely political,  but  also  completely  legal." 
Some  congressmen  send  questionnaires  In 
an  earnest  quest  for  their  constituents'  views. 
But  Mr.  Archibald  nys  others  are  sending 
voters  questions  so  loaded  the  real  pxupose  is 
to  let  the  voter  know  what  the  congeresman 
thlnXs 

{Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  36.  1969} 
Faui  Campaion  COMicrrncz  Finds  Nice  Outs 
Do  WiK 
(By  Warren  Weaver,  Jr.i 

Washington.  February  34. — Leo  Durocher's 
old  sporting  maxim  that  alee  guys  flnlsh  last 
was  disputed  today  by  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee — at  least  as  far  as  the 
1968  election  was  coneemed. 

The  ccwnmlttee,  a  nonpartisan  group  dedi- 
cated to  exf>06ii-.g  political  smears,  produced 
aome  Impressive  flgurea  to  Indicate  that  can- 
didates who  make  Justified  protests  against 
dirty  tactics  fare  much  better  than  candi- 
dates  who  make   unjustified  protects. 

The  group  also  noted  with  some  satisfac- 
tion that  there  bad  been  a  decline  in  the 
number  of  campaign  incidents  producing 
formal  charges,  particularly  In  the  areas  of 
racial  and  religious  prejudice  and  guilt  by 
association  with  extremist  organizations. 
The  overall  decline  wss  to  67  from  98. 

Of  the  1968  political  candidates  who  filed 
complaints  against  their  opponents  that  were 
later  Judged  valid.  81  per  cent  were  elected, 
the  committee  reported.  But  of  the  candi- 
dates who  made  Invalid  charges,  "in  effect, 
smearing  their  opponents  by  crying  smear." 
67  per  cent  lost  their  raoea. 


In  1968  for  the  first  time,  the  committee 
offered  Hrbitration  services  to  a  candidate 
who  alleged  a  smear  and  his  opponent  who 
denied  the  charge.  The  technique  was  ap- 
plied, in  varying  degrees,  to  two  Senate  and 
five  House  electlon£. 

In  one  case  that  went  tlirough  arbltraUon 
and  four  In  which  the  accused  politlcUm  re- 
fi;:ed  to  cooperate  In  the  procets,  the  candi- 
date who  asked  for  arbltraUon  won  the  elec- 
tion. These  included  Senators  Alan  Cranston, 
Democrat  of  Callfomis,  and  William  B. 
Saxbe.  Republican  of  Ohio. 

Of  all  the  candidates  who  were  challenged 
to  agree  to  arbitration,  only  one,  Represent- 
ative Martin  B.  McKneally  of  upstate  New 
Tork.  won  his  race,  but  after  the  protest 
arose  he  repudiated  the  press  release  to 
which  his  consenatlve  opponent.  Frederick 
Roland,  had  objected. 

Committee  officials  beUeve  tbftt  the  arbi- 
tration system  can  be  Improved  by  requiring 
both  candidates  to  sign  an  affidavit  that  they 
will  abide  by  such  a  decislon. 

The  report  on  1968  showed  that  almost  a 
third  of  the  ccenplalntfi  were  filed  in  the  final 
week  of  the  cunpalgn.  13  per  cent  during  the 
last  weekend  before  Election  Day. 

Considerably  fewer  complaints  grew  out  of 
the  Presidential  campaign  in  I9G8  than  In 
1964.  In  the  Johnson -Gold  water  year,  26  of 
98  proteeu  Involved  the  national  contest; 
last  year,  it  was  only  7  of  67. 

The  committee  reported  that  only  6  per 
cent  of  Its  caaes  last  fall  Involved  charges  of 
appeal  racial  prejudice  and  3  per  cent  In- 
volved allegaUons  of  appeal  to  religious 
prejudice.  Both  figuree  were  twice  as  large 
during  the  1966  campaign. 

There  was  a  similar  drop  In  political 
charges  based  on  sssoclatlon  with  extremist 
organizations,  either  left  or  rlghtwlng.  These 
cases  made  up  14  per  cent  of  the  complaints 
In  1966.  only  a  per  cent  in  1968. 

Half  of  last  year's  protesU  involved  false 
or  distorted  campaign  material,  compared  to 
35  per  cent  In  1966.  The  other  categories  of 
political  complaint — per«>nai  vUlflcatlon  and 
violation  of  legal  or  ethical  standards — ac- 
cotinted  together  for  S3  per  cent  of  the  caaes, 
the  same  share  us  In  1966. 

When  candidates  complain  to  the  commit- 
tee. It  conducts  an  inveetigaUon  and  makes 
pubUc  Its  findings  of  fact  but  no  verdict. 
After  the  election  is  over,  the  group  decides 
which  protests  were  vaud  and  invalid  and 
then  figures  out  how  many  of  the  good  gujFS 
woo.  and  lost. 


Faxs  Campaxg» 
PaAcnoBa  CoBCKmrB,  Ihc, 

December  7, 1970. 
Hon.  John  M.  Muwpht, 
WtuKington,  DjC. 

Dkas  Comcrsssman  MompHT:  Tour  letter 
of  December  3.  1970  to  your  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  been  for- 
warded to  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee by  many  of  them.  I  will  notify  all 
members  of  the  Committee's  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  your  plan  for  a  special  order  on  the 
House  Boor  December  l6th  to  discuss  ways 
to  strengthen  the  Committee. 

Pending  their  reeponsa,  I  can  say  that  I 
applaud  your  efforts.  iTie  work  of  the  pri- 
vate, non-profit,  non-partisan  Committee  Is 
always  rewarding  but  often  frustrating. 
Tboae  who  win  elections  after  using  tbe  Com- 
mittee's facilities  often  complain  that  the 
Committee  did  not  do  enough;  the  loaers 
often  complain  that  the  Committee  did  too 
much. 

And  to  top  It  off,  as  the  Committee's  edu- 
cational efforts  become  more  sucoaaeful.  Its 
financial  support  decreaaes.  As  the  Commit- 
tee highlights  dirty  politics  and  shows  voters 
and  candidates  bow  to  combat  the  evil,  tbe 
financial  supporters  become  convinced  that 
the  evil  is  growing.  And  they  blame  tbe  Com- 
mittee for  the  growth. 


Diny  politics  Is  not  increasing;  public  dis- 
gust with  dirty  politicians  is  increasing — 
thanks.  largely,  to  the  work  of  the  Pair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee  over  the  lost  IS 
years.  But  as  the  Committee  points  out  the 
problems  and  recommends  improvements  in 
the  democratic  process  which  will  lead  to 
solutions,  those  who  want  Instant  Utc^la 
blame  the  Committee  for  the  political  short- 
comings of  tbe  moment. 

That  brings  me  to  the  matter  which  com- 
pels you  to  take  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December  16.  1970. 

Tou  say  that  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  took  a  long  time  arranging  for 
arbitration  of  yotir  complaint  of  violation 
of  the  Code  of  Pair  Campaign  Praciicea: 
that  the  arbitration  decision  was  completely 
on  your  side;  that  publicity  about  the  arbi- 
tration decision  was  not  everything  you 
hoped  and  that  the  Committee  "curtly 
refused"  to  reopen  arbitration  proceedings 
when  you  asked  for  a  second  hearing  four 
days  before  the  election. 

Tou  have  some  valid  points  there.  Four 
days  before  the  election  your  press  assistant, 
using  vile  and  vicious  language,  telephoned 
a  demand  that  the  Committee  solve  your 
publicity  problems  and  that  a  new  hearing 
be  set  up.  When  both  requests  were  denied, 
the  Committee  received  a  IM  word  tel^ram 
in  your  name  repeating  the  demands  for 
publicity  assistance  and  for  a  new  hearing. 

The  answering  telegram  from  the  Commit- 
tee stated:  ""No." 

That.  I  admit,  was  a  curt  refusal.  But  the 
reason  for  the  refusal  was  obvious:  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Arbitration  Rules  do  not 
permit  the  Committee  to  participate  in  the 
arbltJ^tlon  process — including  handling  the 
publicity — after  a  case  is  turned  over  to  tbe 
American  Arbitration  Association  and  there 
oertamiy  *-a«  not  time  for  a  new  hearing  on 
the  same  subject  on  the  weekend  before 
election  day. 

In  checking  the  files  on  the  Committee's 
handling  of  your  ca^e.  I  ran  across  some 
other  Interesting  information.  Our  files  are, 
of  course,  public  records  and  open  to  you. 
your  staff  or  anyone  who  wishes  to  browse 
through  them.  Here  Is  a  digest  of  facts  from 
the  flies 

On  Ocrober  6.  1970  your  initial  complaint 
of  violation  ot  the  Code  of  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  was  delivered  by  messenger  to  the 
Committee's  offices.  On  the  same  day  tbe 
Committee  sent  a  letter  to  your  opponent. 
Mr.  David  Smith,  asking  him  to  answer  the 
complaint. 

On  October  7.  1970  you  telephoned  to  re- 
quest information  about  the  Committee's 
procedures  and  I  explained  them,  including 
the  arbitration  process. 

On  October  9. 1970  at  10  AM  tbe  Committee 
received  registered  letter  No.  303633  from 
you  requesting  arbltraUon  but  not  including 
an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  findings  as 
required  by  the  rules  which  you  had  been 
given,  I  telephoned  your  Mr.  McGowan.  in- 
forming him  of  the  shortcoming,  and  a  cor- 
rected request  for  arbitration  was  received 
by  messenger  at  10:40  AM.  On  the  same  day 
the  Committee  sent  your  opponent.  Mr. 
Smith,  registered  letter  No.  340756  trans- 
mitting your  requeet  for  arbitration  and  in- 
forming him  that  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Arbitration  Rules  required  an  answer 
within  three  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
request. 

Mr.  Smith  received  the  requeet  for  arbitra- 
tion on  October  13,  1970.  MeanwhUe.  I  in- 
formed the  Cotnmlttee's  seven  member 
executive  committee  and  three  member 
advisory  committee  of  the  request  for  arbltra- 
Uon. telling  them  I  would  transmit  the  case 
to  the  American  Arbitration  Association  un- 
ices they  objected  or  unless  Mr.  Smith  re- 
fused to  arbitrate. 

On  October  15.  1970  Mr.  Smith  answered 
tbe  arbitration  request  by  telegram,  stating 
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he  would  «nre  as  oiMllKtor  Between  you  and 
the  organization  which  had  placed  the  ad- 
vertlsementa  which  were  the  basis  OJ  your 
complaint  of  violation  of  the  Code  of  Pair 
Campaign  Practices. 

On  October  18.  1S70  I  telephoned  Mr. 
Joseph  B  Sclacca.  Mr  Smiths  campaign 
manager.  Informing  that  the  telegram  was 
an  inadequate  re»ponse  and  unless  a  respon- 
sive answer  was  flled  Immediately  Mr.  Smith 
would  l)c  deemed  to  have  refused  to  arbitrate 
Fifteen  minutes  later  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  requesting  Information  on  the  case 
from  Mr.  James  Cannon  who  identified  him- 
self as  a  Special  Assistant  to  Governcr  Nelson 
Rcctefeller  concerned  with  helping  Republi- 
can Congressional  candidates  In  New  York. 
Be  said  that  Mr.  Smith  had  discussed  the 
arbitration  request  with  him  and  that  Mr. 
Smith  would  Immediately  telegraph  an 
agreement  to  arbitrate. 

On  October  18.  1970  the  Committee  re- 
ceived Mr.  Smith's  telegram,  sent  October  16. 
1970,  agreeing  to  arbitrate  on  the  condition 
that  the  arbltrmUon  Include  his  counter- 
complaint  that  you  called  him  a  bigot,  racist 
and  liar.  On  the  sjime  day  I  sent  copies  of  the 
arbitration  agreement  and  the  request  for 
an  expanded  hearing  to  the  executive  and 
advisers  committees,  Informing  them  I  would 
transmit  the  case  to  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Association  two  days  later  unless  they 
decided  otherwise. 

After  two  days  had  elapsed,  I  telephoned 
the  American  Arbitration  Association.  In- 
forming the  or!anL2atlon  unofficially  that 
tha  case  was  transmitted  :or  arbitration  and. 
on  the  same  day,  sending  them  the  official 
notification.  Copies  of  all  correspondence  In 
the  case  already  had  been  flled  with  the  AAA 
In  preparation  for  possible  arbitration. 

At  that  point,  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  tooit  over  the  case  and  I  have  no 
direct  knowledge  of  Its  handling,  but  from 
past  experience  I  am  certain  that  the  AAA 
moved  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  select 
arbitrators,  get  agreement  on  the  arbitrators 
and  the  tune  and  place  of  hearings  from  both 
sides,  and  complete  the  hearings  and  Issue 
the  findings. 

On  October  30.  1970  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  your  press  assistant,  Richard  Mc- 
Oowan.  Informing  me  that  the  arbitration 
finding  gave  you  "a  clean  bill  of  health"  but 
stating  that  another  advertisement  similar 
to  the  one  In  question  had  been  nm  and 
demanding  that  the  Committee  "stop  them 
from  attacking  us"  anc*  arrange  for  favor- 
able publicity  tor  you.  If  his  request  was 
refused,  he  said.  It  would  prove  that  "nobodv 
glves  a about  the  Pair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices CDnunlttee." 

I  Informed  blm  the  Committee  could  not 
solve  bis  publicity  problems,  for  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  have  the  power — and  I  be- 
lieve should  not  have  the  power — to  tell  the 
Information  medU  what  political  news  stories 
or  advertising  to  accept  or  reject. 

On  October  30.  1970  the  Committee  also 
received  your  IM  word  telegram  requesting 
a  second  arbitration  hearing  and  sent  you 
the  rather  brief  reply. 

On  October  31.  1970  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  Mr.  James  Cannon  In  Governor 
Rockefeller's  office  complaining  that  he  and 
Mr.  Smith  had  understood  that  the  arbitra- 
tion hearing  was  supposed  to  be  closed  to 
the  public  but.  Included  In  your  entourage  at 
the  hearing,  was  a  ret>crter  from  the  Stamen 
Itland  Advance.  Mr.  Cannon  also  complained 
that,  following  the  arbitration  award,  news- 
paper advertisements  were  run  on  your  be- 
half repeatedly  calling  Mr.  Smith  "OrnLTY  " 
In  large  type. 

Those  are  the  facts  from  the  Committee's 
files.  I  hope  they  will  alti  In  your  December 
leth  discussion  of  ways  to  Improve  the  work 
of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee. 
I  am  sure  you  know  tiiat  the  CDmmlttee 
was  created  as  the  result  of  Congressional 


consideration  of  the  problems  caused  by  de- 
clltiing  campaign  ettUca.  As  we  moved  Into 
the  decade  of  the  60'a.  two  subcommittees  of 
the  United  States  Senate  held  hearings  on 
the  political  pollution  of  those  days.  Both 
subcommittees  decided  that  they  could  not 
draft  accepuble  legislative  language  which 
would  guarantee  ethical  conduct  m  cam- 
paigns— that.  In  effect.  ;hey  could  not  legis- 
late political  morality. 

The  vacuum  left  by  this  Congressional  de- 
cision was  filled — upon  recommendation  of 
the  subcommittees — by  the  private,  non- 
profit, non-partisan  Pair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee. 

.^s  I  commented  earlier  In  this  long  letter. 
T  applaud  your  efforts  to  pick  up  where  the 
Senate  left  off.  Please  permit  me  to  come  to 
your  office  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  we  can 
discuss  the  case  further  and  determine  what 
other  assistance  I  can  provide  In  connection 
with  your  special  order  on  December  leih. 
Sincerely. 

Samuei.  J,  Arckibalo, 

Executive  Director. 


Mr.  VAN  DEERUN  Mr.  Speaker,  our 

friefid  and  colleague,  John  Mitrphy,  has 
performed  a  distinct  public  service  In  re- 
serving this  time  for  a  long-overdue  dis- 
cussion of  the  work  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee, 

With  most  Members  of  this  body.  I 
applaud  the  goals  of  the  committee.  In 
its  16  years  of  existence.  It  has  labored 
long  and  effectively  to  clean  up  political 
campaigning. 

My  criticism  today  is  Intended  to  be 
constructive.  For  while  admiring  the 
noble  spirit  of  the  committee.  I  also  feel 
that  in  some  Instances  it  has  either  not 
been  as  effective  as  it  might  be.  or  else 
It  has— altogether  unwittingly— helped 
perpetuate  the  very  political  smears  it 
is  designed  to  combat. 

Congressman  Mohphy  has  given  the 
House  a  detailed  account  of  the  commit- 
tee's seeming  inability  to  respond  fully 
and  in  timely  fashion  to  his  complaints 
of  imfair  attacks  against  himself  and 
his  voting  record. 

I,  too.  was  disappointed  by  the  com- 
mittee's performance  during  the  recent 
campaign,  but  for  a  different  reason.  In 
this  case,  my  opponent  was  able  to  iise 
the  committee  as  a  forum  to  revive 
charges  against  me  which  had  already 
been  thoroughly  aired  In  our  local  press. 
In  other  words,  my  opponent  was  able, 
throuBh  the  well-intended  offlces  of  the 
committee,  to  squeeze  out  a  little  extra 
publicity  mileage  he  otherwise  would 
have  been  unable  to  obtain,  for  a  story 
that  barely  a  week  earlier  had  been 
fully  developed  and  then  dropped  by  our 
local  news  media  in  San  Diego. 

The  allegations  involved  contributions 
to  my  1966  and  1968  election  campaign. 
My  opponent  stated,  at  a  full  dress  news 
conference  on  October  15.  that  some  of 
those  contributions  may  have  been  in 
violation  of  Federal  laws  prohibiting 
such  help  from  corporatlofis  and  labor 
organizations.  He  offered  no  evidence  to 
support  the  charges,  beyond  names  from 
records  which  my  own  earlier  campaign 
committees  had  placed  on  public  file.  He 
conceded  he  was  prompted  to  take  this 
approach  by  notoiiety  which  at  the  time 
surrounded  the  indictment  of  eight  pres- 
ent and  past  members  of  the  San  Diego 
City  Council  on  charges  of  bribery  and 
violation  of  the  California  Elections 
Code, 


The  press  immediately  sought  my  re- 
action, and  I  issued  a  sutement  pointing 
out  that  I  have  never  knowingly  solicited 
or  accepted  an  illegal  contribution  for 
any  of  my  campaigns.  Comprehensive  ac- 
counts of  the  charges  and  my  response  to 
them  were  carried  In  the  newspapers  and 
over  the  airwaves. 

Eight  days  later.  I  received  a  telegram 
from  Samuel  J.  Archibald,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee.  Mr.  Archibald  advised  me 
that  I  should  answer  "Immediately"  a 
complaint  of  violation  of  the  Code  of 
Pair  Campaign  Practices  filed  against  me 
by  my  opponent. 

The  "complaint,"  we  discovered  with 
some  surprise,  was  a  boUed-down  version 
of  what  had  been  so  thoroughly  hashed 
out  on  October  15.  Nothing  new  had  been 
added  by  my  opponent.  But  because  of 
the  high  regard  in  tihlch  I  hold  the  Pair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee.  I  did 
answer,  by  telegram,  on  October  26.  Of 
necessity,  because  the  case  against  me 
was  ]iist  as  tenuous  as  when  my  opponent 
fired  his  first  salvo,  my  response  to  the 
committee  was  almost  exactly  what  it 
had  been  U  days  earlier  to  the  San 
Diego  press, 

I  thought  the  matter  would  rest  there, 
with  the  dispaUh  of  my  telegram  to  the 
cotnmittee.  But  no,  for  on  October  27  the 
same  article,  by  now  somewhat  thread- 
bare and  shortened,  appeared  again  In 
the  San  Diego  newspaper — this  time  un- 
der a  Washington  dateline  and  with  at- 
tribution to  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee,  The  committee  had  alerted 
the  Washington  representatives  of  the 
San  Diego  media.  They  had  dutifully 
carried  this  rather  stale  stoi'y.  but 
only  because  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee  had  lent  its  good  name 
and  prestige  to  what  any  fair-minded 
person  would  have  to  admit  was  by  then 
a  rather  dubious  venture  on  the  part  of 
my  opponent. 

The  strange  thing  Is  that  I  never  as- 
sailed the  character  or  record  of  my  op- 
ponent. I  scarcely  mentioned  him  at  all. 
Rather,  my  opponent  focused  on  previous 
campaigns  and  events  which  in  no  way 
Involved  him.  In  so  doing,  he  attacked  my 
own  honesty  and  Integrity,  perhaps  be- 
cause he  could  not  find  any  Issues  that 
might  have  raised  the  level  of  public 
debate  m  our  campaign. 

And  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Fair  Cam- 
paign Pract!ces  Committee,  my  opponent 
was  the  possible  "victim  '  and  I  was  put 
on  the  defensive,  in  their  book,  as  the 
suspected  wrongdoer. 

At  the  very  least,  this  performance 
seems  in  direct  contravention  of  the 
basic  intent  of  the  committee,  which  I 
understand  is  to  discourage  by  public 
exposure  the  use  o(  smeer  techniques  in 
political  campalRns.  Here,  of  course,  the 
net  effect  of  the  committee's  involve- 
ment was  precisely  the  opposite;  the 
committee  actually  breathed  new  life 
Into  placid  charges  against  a  candi- 
date's personal  integrity. 

I  have  only  the  highest  regard  for  Mr. 
Archibald,  an  able,  dedicated,  and  fair- 
minded  man.  But  I  wonder  whether  one 
man  can  adequately  follow  up  on  all  the 
charges  and  complaints  which  are  di- 
rected at  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
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Committee  during  the  heat  of  an  elec- 
tion campaign.  Mr.  Archibald  has  told 
my  office  there  were  66  such  complaints 
during  the  most  recent  campaign. 

I  believe  in  the  committee  and  what  it 
is  doing.  But  I  also  believe  that  some  of 
the  problems  we  have  been  discussing 
here  could  have  been  prevented  or  at 
least  alleviated  if  the  committee  were 
better  able  to  check  into  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  complaints. 

Congessman  Murphy  Is  on  the  right 
track  in  proposing  creation  of  a  Select 
Committee  on  Campaign  Practices.  Such 
a  panel  would  be  able  to  fully  evaluate 
the  work  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Prac- 
tices Committee,  and  hopefully  bolster 
it,  so  It  would  be  better  equipped  ta 
carry  out  Its  mission. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York, 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr,  MtTRPHYi  for  having  taken  the 
time  to  bring  this  very  serious  and  con- 
troversial, and  I  hope  nonpartisan 
matter,  tiefore  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

I  have  had  some  similar  experiences. 

For  example,  I  have  here  in  my  hand 
a  document  which  tient  out  as  first-class 
mail  all  over  my  district — and  it  is  a 
very  professional  job.  The  cover  says, 
"What  It  Is  Pike  Didn't  Tell  You, "  Inside 
the  punchline  is — "$42,797,700,000  unre- 
ported in  tax  revenues." 

Well,  factually  that  Is  correct.  But  the 
answer  Is — It  Is  also  a  fraud,  because  if 
I  did  not  report  in  an  annual  report  to 
my  constitutents — first,  an  authorization 
bill:  second,  a  conference  report  on  an 
auUiorization  bill:  third,  an  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  fourth,  a  conference  report 
on  an  appropriation  bill — in  essence,  the 
same  item  four  times,  these  were  totaled 
up  and  they  did  add  up  to  $42,797,700,000. 

That  was  one  of  them. 

We  had  a  vote  last  year  on  the  Presi- 
dent's family  assistance  plan.  We  also 
had  a  vote  on  an  amendment  to  that 
program. 

It  you  remember  the  bill  as  it  came  out 
of  the  conunittee,  it  contained  a  pro- 
vision that  applicants  for  welfare  would 
have  to  accept  suitable  employment. 
One  of  our  more  conservative  Members 
offered  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the 
word  "suitable.'"  Believe  it  or  not.  I  voted 
for  that  amendment  and  that  amend- 
ment passed. 

So  thereafter  applicants  for  welfare 
would  have  to  accept  employment, 
whether  it  was  deemed  to  be  suitable  or 
not. 

This  is  the  radio  commercial  that  went 
out  by  my  opponent: 

If  you  have  ever  wondered  why  wel- 
fare give-away  programs  have  gone  wUd 
while  you  could  barely  pay  your  bills,  my 
opponent  this  year  supported  an  amend- 
ment to  remove  from  the  welfare  bill  a  pro- 
vision that  would  have  forced  welfare  appli- 
cants to  accept  suitable  Jobs. 

That  is  what  this  radio  commercial 
said— and  essentially  that  too  was  true. 
I  did  vote  for  an  amendment  which  would 
have  struck  out  the  word  "suitable." 


There  ought  to  be  some  place  that  we 
can  complain  in  a  situation  like  that. 

The  worst  thing,  of  course,  that  hap- 
pens to  any  of  us  and  it  happened  to  me 
in  a  campaign  which,  unlike  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  iMr.  MtjRPHY).  did 
deteriorate  rather  badly  was  personal 
charges  that  I  had  been  using  my  public 
office  for  private  gain.  These  charges 
resulted  in  a  complaint  to  the  bar  as- 
sociation and  a  letter  to  the  Attorney 
General. 

One  of  the  things  I  would  recommend 
in  anything  we  do  about  this  is  that  the 
charges  which  are  made  in  the  course  of 
an  election  campaign  may  not  be  dropped 
after  the  election  campaign  l.-;  over.  I 
think  it  would  prevent  the  making  of  a 
lot  of  false  charges.  I  think  the  charges 
ought  to  be  prosecuted  to  the  end,  even 
after  the  election,  and  a  determination 
made  of  the  matter.  I  have  begged  the 
Bar  Association  to  go  on  and  hold  hear- 
ings on  the  charges  made  against  me  and 
they  cannot  get  an  affidavit  supporting 
the  charges.  So  the  charges  are  just  go- 
ing to  disappear.  But  I  do  not  think  it 
ought  to  be  done  that  way. 

I  have  a  certain  sympathy  with  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee,  be- 
cause I  expect  they  are  tmderstaffed  and 
underfimded,  and  they  just  caimot  han- 
dle these  things,  I  think  we  must  put 
some  real  national  effort  into  doing 
somettiing  about  this  sort  of  campaign 
technique,  which  in  essence  destroys 
rather  than  elevates  our  political  system. 

I  frankly  did  not  bother  to  report  my 
situation  to  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee,  because  I  believed,  sorrow- 
fully, that  I  would  not  get  any  action 
out  of  them  In  time. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at  that 
point. 

Mr,  PIKE,  The  gentleman  has  the 
floor.       

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Many 
Members  of  the  House  would  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  Many  candidates  for  the 
House,  the  Senate,  and  for  governorships 
take  this  same  attitude  that  it  is  a  waste 
of  time, 

Mr.  PIKE.  That  was  essentially  my  own 
feelin?.  1  feel  sorry.  Again,  I  have  sym- 
pathy for  them,  because  I  expect  they 
do  have  funding  and  stnfBng  problems. 
But  I  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  having  brought  this  matter  to 
the  floor,  and  I  do  hope  tliat  something 
constructive  can  come  out  of  it. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  tbonk 
the  gentleman. 

Mr,  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York  for 
having  the  fortitude  to  come  here  and 
stay  here  tonight  to  relate  his  own  per- 
sonal example.  We  have  a  respoaslblUty 
as  professional  politicians  and  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  protect  the  people 
from  distortions  In  campaigns.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  you  lose  or  I  lose. 
The  loser  is  the  district  and  the  people, 
and  the  responsibility  is  to  protect  them 
from  distortion  and  innuendo  and  false- 
hood. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 

BlAGGI. 


Mr.  BIAOQI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  participate  in  this  colloquy 
with  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  I  commend  the  gentleman 
especially  for  being  dlstmctive  in  a  par- 
ticular sense.  Too  often  during  the  elec- 
tion, where  we  feel  when  the  comments 
are  made  that  they  are  derogatory  in 
natur;  and  of  the  type  spelled  out  and 
enumerated  by  the  gentleman  and  by 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  the 
Fifth  District,  from  Nassau,  we  promise 
that  somettiing  will  be  done,  but  after  the 
election  tempo  has  subsided,  and  we 
either  win  or  lose,  time  passes,  and  there 
is  a  diminution  of  Interest. 

The  gentleman  and  I  both  know  the 
practice.  It  Is  a  horrible  practice.  I  have 
observed  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
conducted  In  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict and  in  my  judgment  had  it  con- 
tinued in  that  very  vein — it  had  so  of- 
fended the  constituency  to  the  point 
where  the  margin  of  victory  was  sub- 
stantially narrower  because  the  decency 
came  out  in  people.  But  the  fact  does 
remain  that  the  practices  continue — not 
simply  in  congressional  elections,  but  also 
in  all  types  of  elections. 

We  have  established  this  Fair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee,  which  as  ob- 
served by  the  Congressman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  LowrNSTiiN  i .  performs  a  dis- 
service in  the  absence  of  being  effective. 
Its  ineffectual  status  is  something  that 
should  be  remedied  by  compelling  the 
committee  to  do  a  Job  effectively.  By  the 
gentleman's  own  frustration,  which  he 
spelled  out  this  evening,  it  seems  appar- 
ent to  all  of  us:  It  should  be  made  effec- 
tual or  it  should  be  abandoned. 

The  gentleman's  suggei^tlon  that  legis- 
lation be  introduced  and  enacted  into  law 
is  something  we  should  address  ourselves 
to  with  vigor,  not  simply,  as  the  gentle- 
man said,  for  ourselves  as  candidates,  but 
also  for  the  community.  We  have  a  right 
to  conduct  ourselves  in  a  decent  fashioiL 
No  individual  who  exposes  himself  to 
public  office  should  without  basis  be  sub- 
jected to  ridicule,  innuendo  and  false 
charges,  and  the  like. 

We  have  seen  too  many  instances 
where  individuals  whose  reputations  have 
been  Impeccable  over  a  lifetime  have 
been  destroyed  by  these  false  charges. 

It  has  been  established  that  the  truth 
seldom  catches  the  Ue.  It  discourages 
people  from  participating  in  public  life. 
It  is  important  to  the  American  way  of 
living  that  this  particular  evil  be  re- 
moved. 

The  suggestion  the  gentleman  makes 
is  a  commendable  one.  I  sincerely  wish 
him  the  very  best.  I  will  be  there  to  sup- 
port him. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much. 

I  should  like  to  make  another 
comment. 

During  the  many  elections  in  which  I 
have  been  involved  I  have  defended 
Members  of  the  other  body  who  were 
not  of  my  party,  comiwtlng  in  the  same 
forum,  from  unfair  tiiarges.  in  the  In- 
terest of  fairness  and  in  the  interest  of 
decency  against  unfoimded  charges.  I 
have  defended  Members  of  the  other 
party  in  their  representation  and  their 
voting  records  without  being  asked  to, 
but  in  the  interest  of  fairness.  I  cer- 
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Uinly  believe  that  is  the  type  of  action 
we  must  expect  and  the  type  ol  leellng 
we  must  expect  \i  we  are  going  to  have 
some  decency  in  campalcning. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  am 
happ>'  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  want  to  loin  m  compU- 
mentlng  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
on  hi»  fine  statement  and  on  focusing 
on  a  problem  which  I  beUeve  Is  naUon- 
wide  in  scope. 

1  am  particularly  pleased  by  the  gen- 
tleman's emphasis,  so  properly  placed, 
on  the  right  of  the  constituency  and  ol 
the  American  pubUc  to  have  a  decent 
and  honorable  and  accurate  campaign 
on  the  L'isues.  We  have  enough  issues 
and  differences  to  divide  us  Icgitiinauly. 
so  that  there  U  no  need— and  certainly 
not  one  shred  of  Justiflcation  or  desir- 
ability for— In  any  campaign,  to  focus 
on  nonlssues  or  innuendoes  or  slanders 
or  reflections  on  the  character  or  moU- 
vatlon  of  candidates  in  either  party, 
whether  Incumbents  or  otherwise. 

There  Is  only  one  other  comment  I 
want  to  make.  I  had  the  misfortune.  I 
believe  I  have  to  call  it,  of  seeing  some 
of  the  campaign  literature  which  was 
directed  against  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Lowinstein  i .  I  have 
counted  it  a  real  honor  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  him  in  the  91st 
Congress.  I  personally  know  him  as  one 
of  the  most  committed,  able  and  articu- 
late Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  have  served  with  In  this  or 
any  other  previous  Congress. 

I  know,  for  example,  if  there  Is  any- 
one who  la  an  opponent  of  violence  It 
Is  KL  LowrNsnm.  It  is  Uttle  less  than 
a  poUUcal  obscenity  to  charge  him  with 
support  and  encouragement  of  violence 
He  has  been  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
opponents  not  only  of  coUege  violence 
but  of  any  other  violence  in  our  society. 
This  and  so  many  other  charges  were 
made  against  him  in  his  campaign.  His 
record  was  defiled  and  distorted  and 
totally  misrepresented.  I  believe  that  is 
a  shame  Whether  it  had  any  effect  on 
his  defeat  or  not  I  do  not  know,  because 
he  faced  what  I  believe  everybody  con- 
ceded was  an  almost  impossible  race 
from  the  beginning  because  of  gerry- 
mandering of  his  district. 

I  am  sorry  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
that  a  man  I  admire  so  much  had  to  be 
submitted  to  that  kind  of  campaign.  I 
hope  if  the  reforms  and  suggestions  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  has  suggested  lake 
hold,  as  they  should,  and  action  is  taken 
in  the  next  Congress,  that  the  sort  of 
campaign  Mr.  Lowenstdm  faced  will  not 
reoccur  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  election  campaign  I  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  were  able  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  good  offlces  of  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee  and 
the  American  Arbitration  Association  to 
settle  for  the  public  record  instances  of 
unethical  political  conduct  on  the  part 
of  our  opponent!. 


I  would  like  to  Uke  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  both  these 
organizations  for  making  arbitrations  of 
this  kind  iiosslble  and  to  olTer  some  sug- 
gestions for  improving  the  complaints 
proce.ss.  As  all  Members  are  awaie.  the 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  Committee  so- 
licits the  pledge  of  all  candidates  for 
political  office  to  abide  by  the  Code  of 
Fair  Campaign  Practices  during  the 
course  of  their  election  campaign.  Upon 
receipt  of  a  complaint  that  the  code 
has  been  violated,  however,  there  Is  no 
provision  lor  automatic  arbitration  cf 
the  dispute.  Aibitration  is  only  agreed  t  J 
by  both  parties  after  the  charge  has  been 
made  and  can  be  avoided  by  the  offender 
if  he  feels  his  advanuge  is  best  served 
by  failing  to  appear.  I  believe  that  the 
importance  of  raising  the  level  of  dialog 
in  political  campaigns  should  dictate 
automatic  and  mandatory  arbitration  of 
charges  in  violation  of  the  Fair  Campaign 
Practices  Code.  Otherwise,  each  candi- 
date's commitment  to  abide  by  the  code 
has  no  real  meaning. 

I  am  further  concerned  about  the 
failure  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  to  take  more  direct  part  in 
liandllng  publicity  in  connection  with 
the  arbiuatlon  and  charge-filing  pro- 
cedures. Because  of  the  committee's 
refusal  to  issue  statements  to  the  press, 
it  was  possible  lor  my  opponent  to  dis- 
tort enUrely  the  series  of  events  leading 
up  to  the  arbitration  in  which  we  were 
involved  and  to  misrepresent  the  find- 
ings of  the  arbitration  board.  To  prevent 
such  further  unethical  practices  from 
occurring,  I  feel  the  PCPC  itaelf  should, 
from  the  moment  of  the  presentation  of 
charges.  Issue  statements  declaring 
clearly  the  progress  of  consideration  of 
the  charges.  The  parties  to  the  dispute 
would  still,  of  course,  be  free  to  give  their 
own  versions  of  events,  but  newspapers 
and  other  media  would  at  least  have  an 
unquestionable  source  to  turn  to  for  the 
facts. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  needs 
to  be  stricter  enforcement  on  the  part 
of  the  FCPC  of  the  rules  for  filing  of 
charges,  especially  the  time  limitations 
between  notification  of  the  receipt  of 
charges  and  actual  acceptance  and 
carrying  out  of  arbitration.  In  the  case 
of  the  arbitration  in  which  I  was  in- 
volved, my  opponent  was  granted 
repeated  extensions  of  time  for  consid- 
eration of  the  charges  which  I  lodged 
against  him,  all  of  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  what  was  ultimately  a  tactic  of 
delay  and  avoidance  on  his  part. 

Notwithstanding  my  suggestions  for 
Improvement  of  the  operating  proce- 
dures of  the  PCPC.  I  am  extremely 
grateful  to  Mr.  Sam  Archibald  and  his 
committee  for  their  cooperation  in  mak- 
ing the  fair  campaign  grievance  proce- 
dure available  to  me.  I  also  wish  to  thank 
the  members  of  the  American  Arbitra- 
tion Assjciation  who  so  generously  make 
their  professional  time  available  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  fairness  and  honesty 
in  poUtical  discount.  Their  goal  of  ethi- 
cal political  campaigning  is  one  which 
I  am  sure  we  all  share  and  which  we  are 
most  fortunate  to  have  their  aid  in 
aecoring. 


Mr,  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  familiar  with  the  details  of  the  dif- 
floulties  my  colleague  iMr.  Morphyi  had 
in  aciiieving  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  complaint  he  filed  with  the  Pair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee  daring 
the  recent  congressional  campaign.  As 
one  who  has  had  occasion  to  use  the 
ser\'ices  of  the  committee  in  past  years, 
I  can  sj-mpathize  with  his  Inabihty  to 
resolve  the  matter  to  his  satisfaction,  de- 
spite a  favorable  decision  from  an  Im- 
partial board  of  arbiters.  Indeed.  I  think 
it  Is  most  regrettable  that  his  opponent 
was  unwilling  either  to  act  on  the  basis 
of  the  original  complaint  or  to  accept 
the  decision  ol  the  arbitrators. 

Although  I  had  no  occasion  to  call  upon 
the  committee  lor  assistance  in  halting 
unfair  csunpalgn  tactics  In  the  recent 
election,  in  both  my  1988  and  1968  cam- 
paigns, I  found  it  necessary  to  file  a  for- 
mal complaint  with  the  committee. 
Fortunately,  on  both  occasions,  my  op- 
ponents withdrew  the  objectionable  ad- 
vertising promptly  after  th  Pair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee  gave 
notification  of  the  complaint  and  re- 
quested an  answer  to  the  complaint.  As 
a  result,  in  both  cases  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  take  further  action.  I  think  the 
results  In  both  Instances  reflected  great 
credit  on  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  and  the  high  esteem  which 
candidates  of  both  political  parties  in 
my  state  of  Wisconsin  have  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  can  undersUnd 
the  problems  raised  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  <Mr.  Mitrpht),  in  mat- 
ter of  this  sort,  however,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  that  the  committee  should  be 
blamed  for  Its  lack  of  authority  in  polic- 
ing the  conduct  of  congressional  cam- 
paigns. Rather,  we  should  ask  ourselves, 
based  on  our  own  experiences  both  as 
Members  and  candidates,  what  can  be 
done  to  cloak  the  committee  or  another 
organization  with  a  similar  purpose  with 
greater  powers  to  Intervene  and  suppress 
objectionable  and  dishonest  campaign 
practices.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  sat- 
isfactorily answered  this  question. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  problems 
which  leads  to  the  disenchantment  of 
our  young  people,  which  I  and  many 
others  have  complained  about.  Is 
precisely  this  practice  of  resorting  to 
unethical  and  Improper  charges  designed 
to  destroy  the  credibility  and  character 
of  various  pollUcal  candidates.  This  un- 
dermines the  political  process  and  It  is 
another  reason  why  we  must  seek  a  way 
to  halt  such  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  discussion  of  how  to 
strengthen  the  work  of  the  Fair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee  Is  a  valuable 
one,  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
■  Mr.  Mdiipbyi  Is  to  be  commended  for 
bringing  this  question  to  our  attention. 
Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  long  felt  that  there  Is  a 
great  need  In  this  Nation's  campaign 
practices  for  a  vehicle  that  would  pro- 
mote honesty  and  fairness  by  candidates 
during  the  heat  of  an  election. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Mtjhphy)  for  pro- 
viding this  opportunity  for  a  fonim  in 
this  regard.  It  is  a  problem  which  has 
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not  seen  any  really  workable  solution 
brought  forth  to  date,  to  my  knowledge. 
Insofar  as  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee,  Itself,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
have  availed  myself  of  iu  assistance  a 
number  of  times  over  the  years.  I  have 
always  recognized  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee had  lu  limitations,  because  of  the 
nature  of  the  organization  and  the  na- 
tuie  of  the  problem  which  It  is  trying 
to  give  assistance  with. 

Personally.  I  have  never  found  cause 
to  be  unhappy  with  the  help  I  was  given, 
although  I  have  never  had  the  occasion 
to  follow  up  a  complaint  to  the  extent 
my  colleague  was  foroed  this  year.  In 
general,  my  expectations  of  the  assiat- 
anee  I  would  receive  from  the  committee 
were  In  line  with  what  the  committee  is' 
able  to  provide,  I  feel. 

If  mv  recollection  Is  correct.  It  was  not 
until  the  1968  elections  that  the  Fair 
Campaign  Practices  Committee  devel- 
oped the  plan  of  attempting  to  get  op- 
posing candidates  to  agree  to  arbitration, 
I  was  quite  pleased  with  this  additional 
service,  but  realized  that  It  did  not 
represent  the  optimal  solution  to  the 
problem. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  this  discussion  can 
present  some  tasight  into  the  needs  and. 
hopefully,  some  positive  approaches  to- 
ward the  eUmination  of  unfair,  false,  and 
unscrupulous  smear  campaigns.  I  have 
considered  myself  to  be  the  vlcthn  of  this 
type  ol  campaign  too  often. 

In  hopes  of  contributing  to  the  dialog, 
I  would  like  to  Insert  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  Mr. 
Sam  Archibald,  Executive  Director,  Pair 
S  Campaign    Practices    Committee,    Inc.. 

^  sent  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

which  presents  his  reaction  to  our  col- 
league's general  distribution  letter  an- 
nouncing his  intention  to  ask  for  this 
special  order: 

Tkn.  Campakin-  Practices 

Comnrrxx,  Inc., 
Washiiigton.  DC,  December  7, 1970. 
Hon.  John  M.  Mukpht, 
Longworth  House  Office  Buuaing, 
Washtnpton,  D.C. 

Dear  Concetssman  Mubpmt  :  Tour  letter  of 
December  3,  1970  to  your  colleagues  In  the 
Bouse  of  Rcpresentallves  has  been  forwarded 
to  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices  &3mmlttee 
by  m&ny  of  them.  I  will  notify  all  members 
of  the  Committee's  Board  of  EMrectors  of 
your  plan  for  a  special  order  on  the  House 
floor  Dec«mber  Iflth  to  dlscuu  ways  to 
strengthen  the  Committee. 

Pending  their  response,  I  can  say  that  I 
applaud  your  efforts.  The  work  ol  the  private, 
non-profit,  non-partisan  Committee  Is  al- 
ways rewarding  but  often  frustrating.  Those 
who  win  elections  after  using  the  Commit- 
tee's facilities  often  complain  that  the  Com- 
mittee did  not  do  enough;  the  losers  often 
complain  that  the  Committee  did  too  much. 
And  to  top  It  off.  OS  the  Committee's  edu- 
cational efforts  become  more  successful.  Its 
financial  support  decreases.  As  the  Commit- 
tee highlights  dirty  pcllUcs  and  shows  voters 
and  candidates  how  to  combat  the  evil,  the 
financial  supporters  become  convinced  that 
the  evU  Is  growing.  And  they  blame  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  grtjwth. 

Dirty  politics  Is  not  Increasing;  public  dis- 
gust with  dirty  politicians  is  Increasing — 
thanks,  largely,  to  the  work  of  the  Pair  Cam- 
paign Practices  Committee  over  the  last  16 
years.  But  as  the  Committee  points  out  the 
problems  and  recommends  Improvementa  In 
the  democratic  process  which  will  lead  to 


solutions,  those  who  want  Instant  Utopia 
blame  the  Committee  for  the  political  abort- 
comings  of  the  moment. 

That  brings  me  to  the  matter  which  com- 
pels you  to  take  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  December   16.   1B70- 

You  say  that  the  Fair  Campaign  Practice* 
Oommltt«e  took  a  long  time  arranging  for 
arbitration  of  your  complaint  of  violation  of 
the  Code  of  Pair  Campaign  Practlceo;  that 
the  arbitration  decision  waa  completely  on 
your  side;  that  pubUclty  about  the  arbitra- 
tion decision  waa  not  everything  you  hoped 
and  that  the  Committee  "curtly  refuaed"  to 
reopen  arbitration  proceedings  when  you 
asked  for  a  second  hearing  lour  days  before 
the  election. 

Tou  have  some  valid  points  there.  Four 
days  before  the  election  your  press  assistant, 
using  vile  and  vicious  language,  telephoned 
a  demand  thot  the  Committee  solve  your 
publicity  problems  and  that  a  new  bearing 
be  set  up.  When  both  requests  were  denied, 
the  Committee  received  a  164  word  t«l«gram 
In  your  name  repeating  the  demands  for  pub- 
licity aaststance  and   for  a  new  hearing. 

The  answering  telegram  from  the  Com- 
mittee stated:  "No." 

That.  1  tOmit,  was  a  curt  refusal.  But 
the  reason  for  the  refusal  waa  obvious:  the 
Pair  Campaign  Practices  Arbitration  Rules 
do  not  permit  the  Committee  to  participate 
In  the  arbitration  process — Including  han- 
dling the  publicity— after  a  case  Is  turned 
over  to  the  American  Arbltn^tlon  Associa- 
tion and  there  certainly  waa  not  time  for  a 
new  hearing  on  the  same  subject  on  the 
weekend  before  election  day. 

In  checking  the  files  on  the  Committee's 
handling  of  your  case.  I  ran  serosa  some 
other  Interesting  Information.  Our  fllea  are, 
of  course,  public  records  and  open  to  you. 
your  8t.\ff  or  anyone  who  wishes  to  browse 
through  them.  Here  Is  a  digest  ol  facta  from 
the  files. 

On  October  8,  1970  your  Iniual  oooiplalnt 
cf  violation  of  the  Code  of  Pair  Campaign 
Prac*:ces  wtts  delivered  by  messenger  to  the 
Committee's  offlces.  On  the  same  day  the 
Committee  sect  a  letter  to  your  opponent, 
Mr.  David  Smith,  asking  talm  to  answer  the 
complaint. 

On  October  7.  1970  you  telephoned  to  re- 
quest information  about  the  Commltlee'e 
procedures  and  I  explained  them,  including 
the  arbitration  proceaa. 

On  October  9.  1970  at  10  AM  the  Commit- 
tee received  registered  letter  No.  302033  from 
you.  requesting  arbitration  but  not  Includ- 
ing an  agreement  to  abide  by  the  finding 
as  required  by  the  rules  which  you  had  been 
given.  I  telephoned  your  Mr.  McGowan.  in- 
forming him  of  the  shortcoming,  and  a  cor- 
rected request  for  arbitration  waa  received 
by  messenger  at  10:40  AM.  On  the  same  day 
the  Committee  sent  your  opponent,  Mr. 
Smith,  registered  letter  No.  340756  transmit- 
ting your  request  for  arbitration  and  In- 
forming hUn  that  the  Pair  Campaign  Prac- 
tlooa  Arbitration  Rules  required  an  answar 
within  three  days  of  the  receipt  of  the 
request. 

Mr.  Smith  received  the  request  for  arbitra- 
tion on  October  12.  1970.  Meanwhile,  I  In- 
formed the  Committee's  seven  member 
executive  committee  and  three  member  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  request  for  arbitra- 
tion, telling  them  I  would  transmit  the  case 
to  the  .\merlcan  Arbitration  Association  un- 
less they  objected  or  unless  Mr.  Smith  re- 
fused to  arbitrate. 

On  October  15,  1970  Mr.  Smith  answered 
the  arbitration  request  by  telegram,  stating 
he  would  serve  as  mediator  between  you  and 
the  organlaatlon  which  had  placed  the  ad- 
vertlsemenu  which  were  the  basis  ol  your 
complaint  of  violation  of  the  Code  of  Pair 
Campaign  Practices. 

On  October  16,  1970  I  telephoned  Mr. 
Joseph  B.  Sclacca.  Mr.  Smith's  campaign 
manager,  Informing  blm  that  the  telegram 


was  an  Inadequate  response  and  unless  a' 
responsive  answer  was  filed  Immediately  Mr. 
Smith  would  he  deemed  to  have  refused  to 
arbitrate. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  I  received  a  tele- 
phone call  requeetlng  Information  on  the 
case  from  Mr.  James  Cannon  who  Identified 
himself  as  a  Special  Assistant  to  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller  concerned  with  helping 
Republican  Congressional  candidates  In  New 
York  He  •aid  that  Mr.  Smith  had  dlKusoed 
the  arbitration  request  with  blm  and  that 
Mr.  Smlt:i  would  Inunedlately  telegraph  on 
agreement  to  arbitrate. 

On  October  18.  1970  the  ComnUttee  re- 
ceived Mr.  Smith's  telegram,  sent  October  16, 
1970,  agreeing  to  arbitrate  on  the  condition 
that  tbe  arbitration  Include  his  counter- 
complaint  that  you  called  him  a  bigot,  raclet 
and  liar.  On  the  same  day  I  sent  copies  of  the 
arbitration  agreement  and  the  request  for 
an  expanded  hearing  to  the  executive  and 
advisory  committees.  Informing  them  1  would 
transnUt  tbe  case  to  tbe  American  Arbitra- 
tion A<ieoclatlon  two  days  later  unlesa  they 
decided  otherwise. 

After  two  days  had  elapsed,  I  telephoned 
the  American  Arbitration  Arsoclatlon,  In- 
forming the  orgaiUEatlon  unofllclally  that 
the  case  was  transmitted  for  arbitration  and, 
on  the  some  day,  sending  them  the  official 
notification.  Copies  of  all  correspondence  In 
the  ca'*  already  had  been  filed  wltb  the  AAA 
In  preparation  for  possible  arbitration. 

At  that  point,  the  American  Arbitration 
Association  took  over  the  case  and  I  have  no 
direct  knowledge  of  Its  handling,  but  from 
past  experience  I  am  certain  that  tbe  AAA 
moved  OS  expeditlotisly  as  possible  to  select 
arbitrators,  get  agreement  on  the  orbitratota 
and  the  time  and  place  ol  hearings  from 
both  sides,  and  complete  tbe  hearings  and 
Issue  the  findings. 

On  October  30,  1970  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  your  press  assistant,  Richard 
McOowan,  Informing  me  that  the  arbitration 
finding  gave  you  "a  dean  bOl  of  health"  but 
stating  that  at^other  advertisement  similar 
to  the  one  In  question  hod  been  run  and 
demanding  that  the  Committee  "stop  tbem 
from  attacking  us"  and  arrange  for  favorable 
pubUcIty  for  you.  If  bis  request  was  refused, 
he  said.  It  would  prove  that  "nobody  glvee  a 

at>out    the    Fair    Campaign    Practices 

Committee." 

I  Informed  him  the  Committee  eotild  not 
solve  his  publicity  problems,  for  the  Com- 
mittee does  not  have  the  power — and  I  be- 
lieve should  not  have  the  power — to  tell  Uie 
Information  media  what  political  news  storleo 
or  advertising  to  accept  or  reject. 

On  October  30.  1970  the  Committee  aleo 
received  your  154  word  telegram  requesting 
a  secord  arbitration  heorlng  and  sent  you 
the  rather  brief  reply. 

On  October  31.  1970  I  received  a  telephone 
coll  from  Mr.  James  Cannon  In  Governor 
Rockefeller's  office  complaining  that  he  and 
Mr.  Smith  bod  understood  that  the  arbitra- 
tion hearing  was  supposed  to  be  closed  to  the 
public  but.  Included  In  your  entourage  at 
tbe  bearing,  was  a  reporter  from  the  Staten 
Island  Advance.  Mr.  Cannon  also  complained 
that,  following  the  arbitration  au-ard.  news- 
paper advertisements  were  run  on  your  he- 
half  repeatedly  calling  Mr.  Smith  "OUILTT" 
lu  large  type. 

Those  are  the  facts  from  the  Committee's 
flies.  I  hope  they  wUl  aid  m  your  Decem- 
ber 16th  discussion  of  ways  to  Improve  tbe 
work  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Ciommlttee. 

1  am  Buie  you  know  that  the  Committee 
was  created  as  the  result  of  Congressional 
consideration  of  the  problems  caused  by  de- 
clining campaign  ethics.  As  we  moved  Into 
the  decade  of  the  60's,  two  subeommltteaa 
of  the  United  States  Senate  held  hearings  on 
the  political  pollution  of  those  days.  Both 
subcommittees  decided  that  they  could  not 
draft  acceptable  legldatlve  langtiage  which 
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would  guarantee  elhlca!  conduct  tn  coni- 
palgiii— that.  In  effect,  they  could  not  legis- 
late political  morality. 

The  vacuum  .eft  by  thU  Congreaelonal 
decision  was  filed — upon  recommendation  ot 
the  subcommittee*— by  the  private,  nor.- 
proBt,  non-partisan  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Commit^e^. 

As  I  commented  earlier  In  this  long  letter. 
I  applaud  your  efforts  to  pick  up  where  the 
Senate  left  off.  Plea-ie  permit  me  to  come  to 
your  office  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  we  can 
discuss  the  case  further  ami  determine  what 
other  as5L5tai.ce  I  can  provide  m  connection 
with  your  .special  order  ou  December  16th. 
Sincerely. 

SaMtm.  J.  AacBTBAto. 

Eifeutire  Director. 


PROJECT  EQUALITY 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr. 
Jojres  of  Tennessee  I.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Dlinois  iMr.  Mikv*>.  is  recognized  for 
80  minutes. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  rise  to 
address  the  House  on  one  of  the  most 
successful  civil  rights  activities  in  his- 
tory. Mr.  Speaker,  this  year.  Project 
Equality,  the  only  national  civil  rights 
organization  based  in  Chicago,  is  cele- 
brating its  fifth  anniversary  year.  Today 
it  is  the  largest  private  equal  opportu- 
nity employment  advocate  in  the  United 
States.  Since  1965.  Project  Equality  has 
committed  itself  to  get  more  jobs  for 
minority  groups  through  what  it  terms 
a  workable  fonnula  for  spending  reli- 
gious money  in  a  moral  manner."  that  is, 
not  doing  business  with  an  unjust  em- 
ployer. With  Government  efforts  such  as 
the  Philadelphia  Plan  obviously  Inade- 
quate and  faltering  badly,  and.  accord- 
ing to  recent  studies,  making  really  no 
significant  inroads  into  the  problem  of 
equal  employment.  Project  Equality  has 
managed  to  transform  its  words  into 
deeds.  It  has  provided  Jobs  to  the  jobless 
and  given  hope  to  thousands  of  minority 
workers  who.  while  previously  not  having 
strength  in  organized  numbers,  had 
little  chance  of  receiving  good  positions 
or  opportunities  to  even  apply  for  them. 
Early  in  1970.  the  Ford  Foundation  noted 
that  since  1968.  4.000  new  jobs  for  minor- 
ities had  been  located  by  Project  Equal- 
ity. At  this  moment,  it  b  estimated  that 
the  program  creates  between  1.000  and 
1.200  Jobs  per  month. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  social  prob- 
lems confronting  us  are  subtly  Inter- 
related. To  understand  the  rise  in  crime 
or  the  civil  discontent  In  our  country  Is 
to  understand  that  a  man  without  a  Job. 
unable  to  support  his  family  must  get 
money  In  some  way.  and  a  man  who 
Icnows  he  does  not  have  an  equal  chance 
to  obtain  a  Job  is  a  discontent  man.  What 
follows  are  the  conditions  present  in  our 
cities.  Perhaps  a  rather  simplistic  ex- 
planation, but  today  the  national  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  black  community 
is  double  that  of  whites.  In  our  major 
cities,  black  unemployment  reaches  as 
high  as  three  times  that  of  whites.  Ob- 
viou-sly  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
unable  to  meet  the  problem  head  on  and 
combat  it  in  an  adequate  manner. 

Project  Equality  is  aimed  at  reversing 
the  pattern  whereby  minorities  are  the 
last  to  get  Jobs  and  the  first  to  lose 


them.  It  has  convinced  a  large  segment 
of  the  religious  community  that  it  Is 
morally  wrong  to  do  business  with  firms 
who  engage  in  unfair  employment  prac- 
tices. Working  from  this  premise,  Project 
Equality  will  not  trade  with  a  supplier 
of  goods  or  services  until  that  supplier 
commits  himself  m  writing  that  he  will 
take  steps  to  establish  a  policy  of  equal 
employment  opportvmity.  After  receiv- 
ing a  head-count  of  minority  group  em- 
ployees In  that  suppliers  employ,  that 
supplier  is  placed  in  the  Project  Equality 
Buyers'  Guide,  the  1970  issue  of  which 
contains  the  names  of  2.890  business 
Arms  who  have  pledged  their  full  efforts 
to  maintain  fair-employment  practices. 
It  Is  In  this  vital  guide  book  that  the 
pressure  lies.  At  this  point  in  time. 
hundreds  of  religious  institutions  across 
the  country  are  made  aware  of  those 
businesses  who.  in  fact,  are  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  employers.  In  this 
way.  a  potential  $3  billion  purchasing 
power  goes  a  long  way. 

In  Instance  after  instance,  PE  has  re- 
ceived calls  from  suppliers  wanting  to 
know  how  to  be  listed  in  the  buyers' 
guide.  Finally,  compliance  reviewers 
meet  with  the  supplier  to  assess  his 
personnel  situation  and  offer  aid  in 
upgrading  minority  employment. 

This  then,  is  briefly  Jiow  an  outstand- 
ing Job  is  being  done  by  an  outstanding 
group  of  people.  I  am  especially  proud 
of  Project  Equality  because  of  its  base 
in  Chicago  where  its  efforts  have  been 
invaluable. 

I  commend  this  organization  for  doing 
what  the  Government  is  failing  to  do: 
to  effectively  look  after  the  rights  and 
well-being  of  the  minority  groups  in  this 
country.  I  also  want  to  commend  my 
colleague  and  friend  from  Detroit.  Johk 
CoKYERS  for  his  interest  and  great  in- 
volvement in  this  program:  I  think  It 
would  be  of  Interest  to  all  of  us  here  to 
know  that  Congressman  Coimns  has 
been  nominated  to  serve  on  the  national 
board  of  directors  of  Project  Equality. 
And  so  Mr.  Speaker,  through  a  dedi- 
cated. untlrUag  effort  spanning  years. 
Project  Equality.  I  believe,  has  set  an 
example  showing  what  strength  in  num- 
bers can  accomplish.  It  Is  an  example 
where  power  has  been  assumed  by  the 
people  when  Its  Government  has  fal- 
tered. PE  has  lived  up  to  its  theme: 
"words  must  be  made  Into  deeds" — it 
might  be  a  theme  for  all  of  us  to  adopt. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Project 
Equality,  the  Nation's  largest  private 
fair-employment  program.  Is  now  cele- 
brating its  fifth  anniversary  year.  I  wish 
to  salute  the  17  Project  Equality  offices 
across  the  Nation  serving  23  States,  and 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  office  very 
ably  serving  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
which  I  represent. 

The  National  Catholic  Conference  for 
Interracial  Justice,  a  Chicago-based  or- 
ganization. Initiated  the  project  in  1965. 
Now  the  Project  Equality  Council  gov- 
erns the  offices  nationally  from  Chicago. 
The  central  purpose  of  the  projects  Is 
certainly  commendable — to  remove  em- 
ployment barriers  for  those  willing  and 
able  to  work  by  the  use  ot  "affirmative 
buying" — buying  only  from  suppliers 
who  provide  equal  employment  oppor- 


tunities. Nearly  400  major  religious 
bodies  have  banded  together  to  "declare 
that  henceforth  their  money  will  all  be 
spent  in  a  moral  manner."  This  means 
that  their  churches,  parishes,  syna- 
gogues, .schools,  hospitals  and  related  in- 
stitutions will  demand  a  pledge  from  all 
suppliers  of  goods  and  .services  for  active 
participation  in  equal  employment  prac- 
tices. The  PE  Buyer's  Guide,  then,  is 
published  annually  listing  the  coopera- 
tive suppliers. 

The  strength  of  this  project  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  the  churches  of 
this  country  have  a  purchasing  power  of 
more  than  »3  billion.  The  1970  buyers' 
guide  contains  the  names  of  2.890  busi- 
ness firms  that  have  I'ledged  their  full 
cooperation  by  submitting  complete  re- 
ports of  their  personnel  statistics  and  an 
outline  of  their  present  fair  employment 
programs.  In  addition  the  firms  have 
agreed  to  undergo  compliance  reviews  on 
request  of  a  Project  Equality  office. 

In  San  Antonio  this  effort  was  begun 
back  In  19D5  by  the  San  Antonio  Arch- 
diocese, and  since  1968  the  Project 
Equality  Office  has  become  ecumenical. 
The  ecumenical  efforts  have  led  to  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  by  more  than 
200  business  firms  in  San  Antonio.  More- 
over, the  project  office  has  branched  out 
to  Houston  in  1969  and  will  probably  es- 
tablish another  office  in  Dallas  next  year. 
The  executive  director  of  the  Project 
Equality  Office  of  south  Texas  is  Mr. 
Jo-seph  R.  Edelen.  very  well  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Maria  Martinez.  The  president  of 
the  board  of  dire::tors  Is  Mr.  Mathew 
Ahmnnn. 

Project  Equality  Is  getting  results  by 
united  "affirmative  buying"  in  San  An- 
tonio. And  statistics  produced  by  a  pilot 
study  suggests  that  nationally,  the  proj- 
ects are  producting  Jobs  at  the  rate  of 
1.200  per  month. 

This  is,  indeed,  ecumenism  in  action.  I 
commend  the  program  and  all  its  par- 
ticipants. I  hope  that  the  actions  of  this 
program  can  be  an  example  for  other 
groups  interested  In  equal  employment 
opportunities. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  pay  tribute  to  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
Project  Equality,  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  achievement  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  for  all  men  In  all 
aspects  of  employment. 

The  steadily  rising  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment only  serves  to  reinforce  the  adage 
which  black  citizens  of  America  have 
encountered  whenever  and  wherever 
they  look  for  work :  "Last  hired  and  flist 
fired. "  Unemployment  statistics  for  1970 
show  a  peculiar  disparity  between  job- 
less whites  and  Jobless  blacks — .5.1  per- 
cent of  white  workers  are  vmemployed 
as  compared  to  9  percent  of  black 
workers.  This  comparison  becomes  even 
more  striking  in  our  Nation's  largest 
cities.  In  Detroit,  a  fairly  typical  ex- 
ample the  unemployment  rate  for  blacks 
rose  to  12  percent  In  1970  as  compared 
to  6  percent  for  whites.  Among  Detroit's 
black  and  brown  teenagers — again  typi- 
cal of  the  Nation's  urban  youth — the  un- 
employment rate  Is  even  more  appal- 
ling— an  Incredible  36  percent  go  Jobless. 

Equally  as  vicious  as  the  high  rate  of 
unemployment    for    blacks    and    other 
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minority  groups  is  the  subtler  discrimi- 
nation in  job  hiring  practices.  Blacks 
generally  find  themselves  clinging  to  the 
lower  rungs  of  the  business  salary  and 
opportimity  ladder.  The  lack  of  job  op- 
portunity for  blacks  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  a  form  of  slavery  In  disguise. 
Menial  Jobs  mean  low  Income,  which 
means  poor  housing  in  a  poor  neighbor- 
hood, which  means  Uaferior  education 
for  children,  which  means  that  the  chil- 
dren in  their  turn  will  find  only  menial 
Jobs,  and  so  on  forever:  the  black  man 
Is  "kept  in  his  place. "  Naturally,  in  a 
business  squeeze  such  as  we  experience 
today,  the  unskilled  and  entry  level  Jobs 
are  the  first  to  be  cut.  and  with  them  go 
a  disproportionate  number  of  blacks  and 
other  minority  group  members.  Certainly 
there  Is  need  for  drastic  change  In  the 
structure  of  the  employment  system  as  a 
whole,  a  change  which  abolishes  dis- 
crunination  in  job  hiring  practices  both 
In  its  intended  and  accidental  forms. 

Full  employment  for  all  people— white 
as  well  as  black  and  brown — should  be  a 
most  Important  consideration  for  our 
time.  The  connection  between  unemploy- 
ment and  other  social  ills  is  all  too  read- 
ily apparent,  particularly  in  those  areas 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  high — 
the  urban  ghettos.  Why  not  Uke  drugs 
if  you  have  nothing  else  to  do  but  sit  on 
the  comer?  Why  not  steal  if  you  have  no 
other  way  to  feed  your  family?  The  black 
community  and  other  minority  groups 
suffer  a  double  blow  from  discriminatory 
employment  practices:  they  don't  get  the 
Jobs,  but  they  do  get  the  problems.  Many 
citizens  of  our  great  Nation  fail  to  under- 
stand that  if  a  man  can  get  a  good  Job. 
you  no  longer  have  to  worry  about  pub- 
lic housing  or  food  stamps  for  him  and 
his  family:  with  a  good  job,  he  leaves  the 
welfar-!  role  and  becomes  a  taxpayer  Just 
like  the  rest  of  us. 

With  laudable  succes.s  Project  Equality 
has  endeavored  in  the  past  5  years  to  cor- 
rect the  injustices  In  employment  prac- 
tices. I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
accomplishments  of  Project  EquaUty  be- 
cause one  of  the  first  and  most  success- 
ful Project  Equality  programs  was  estab- 
lished in  my  home  city  of  Detroit  in  1964. 
I  might  add  that  the  national  chairman. 
John  Cannon.  Is  also  from  Detroit.  Since 
Its  inception,  the  Detroit  PE  office  has 
compiled  an  admirable  record.  In  1968 
thev  produced  550  Jobs  for  minority 
members— mostly  bla.-k- In  the  Detroit 
area.  In  1969  they  doubled  that  figure, 
producing  over  1.000  Jobs,  and  1970 
promises  to  be  even  better. 

Equally  Important  are  the  moral  ram- 
ifications of  Project  Equality's  success. 
The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  pointed  out 
to  us  clearly  that  Job  discrimination  Is 
not  going  to  end  Jast  because  there  is  a 
law  agahist  it.  In  a  democratic  society.  It 
is  the  spirit  behind  the  law  that  makes  It 
enfoiceoble:  wc  do  something  because 
it  is  right  and  lust.  Project  Equality  puts 
the  principles  of  justice  Into  action  and 
practices  what  the  church  preaches  about 
the  brotherhood  of  all  men.  It  strives  for 
full  equal  employment  opportunity  not 
because  it  Is  a  law  but  because  anything 
less  Is  immoral.  Project  Equality  shows 
the  young,  the  black,  and  the  poor  that 


hope  still  exists  for  effecUve  social  change 
and  improvement  through  the  system. 

Project  Equality  demonstrates  that 
even  the  institutional  church  can  become 
a  potential  force  for  social  revolution  if 
it  win  only  accept  a  lew  twentieth  cen- 
tury premises.  Nothing  speaks  louder 
than  money  hi  the  20th  century.  Project 
Equality  has  set  out  to  prove  that  equal 
employment  opportunity  Is  not  only  more 
just  but  also  more  profitable  than  dis- 
crimination. But  we  all  await  the  day 
when  such  fine  organizations  as  Project 
Equality  will  be  unnecessary. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 

JOHN  O.  MARSH.  JR. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  i  Mr.  ABarrr)  is  recog- 
nized lor  60  minutes. 

CENZaAL    UEAVE 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  that  all  Members 
may  have  S  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
closing  of  the  91st  Congress,  we  wish  to 
pay  special  honor  to  Represenutive 
John  O.  Marsh.  Jb..  of  Virginia,  who  Is 
retiring  from  the  House.  All  of  us  join 
in  wishing  Jack  the  very  best  of  success 
as  he  leaves  us  and  he  goes  with  the  affec- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  House, 
with  whom  he  has  served  with  distinc- 
tion for  the  past  8  years. 

All  of  us  who  know  Jack  and  who  have 
worked  with  him  during  his  service  here 
recognize  him  as  a  dedicated  pubUc 
servant  who  approaches  each  task  with 
earnest  dedication  and  boimdless  energy. 
His  decision  to  volimtarily  retire  from 
the  House  is  one  we  accept  with  mixed 
emotions.  We  recognize  his  desire  to  fol- 
low other  pursuits,  but  his  loss  to  this 
body  wiU  be  felt  by  all  who  know  him  as 
well  as  to  those  activities  to  which  he  has 
given  so  much  lime  and  attention.  We 
know,  however,  that  wherever  he  goes 
and  in  whatever  pursulU  he  engages,  he 
will  be  an  active  force  for  good  and  will 
continue  to  stand  for  those  high  princi- 
ples for  which  he  is  so  well  known  and 
highly  regarded. 

Conaressman  Marsh  Is  representative 
of  those  quaUties  which  has  made 
America  great.  All  through  his  adult  life, 
he  has  Involved  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
his  community,  his  church,  the  pubUc 
schools,  and  other  organizations  and  by 
so  doing  has  added  much  to  the  better- 
ment of  each.  He  is  devoted  to  his  family, 
but  has  exhibited  all  of  the  qualities 
of  good  citizenship  which  In  turn  make 
society  better. 

Jack  has  always  believed  that  a  good 
citizen  must  share  in  the  responsibility 
for  making  government  work.  His  activi- 
ties started  early  In  Ufe  and  his  ac- 
complishments have  been  recognized  by 
all  of  the  many  organizations  to  which 
he  has  given  his  time  and  energy.  He 


was  for  many  years  active  In  the  Jay- 
cees  and  In  1959  the  Virginia  Jaycees 
designated  him  the  "Outstanding  Young 
Man  In  Virginia"  for  that  year.  He  was 
awarded  the  distinguished  service  medal 
by  the  Virginia  Department  of  the 
American  Legion  for  his  work  In  that  or- 
ganization. He  has  also  been  active  in 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  National 
Guard  Association  of  the  United  States. 
American  Bar  Association.  Masonic 
Lodge.  Phi  Kappa  P-si,  Omicron  Delta 
Kappa,  and  numerous  other  groups. 

Jack  does  nothing  halfhefrtedly.  as 
was  exemplified  in  his  service  in  World 
War  n.  Conunissioned  at  the  age  of  19. 
he  took  advantage  of  numerous  oppor- 
tunities to  put  his  talents  to  work — serv- 
ing as  a  paratrooper.  He  is  presently  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Bom  In  Winchester.  Va.,  on  August  7. 
1926.  he  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Harrisonburg  and  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  where  he  received  his  law 
degree.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia 
bar  In  1952  and  established  his  law  prac- 
tice at  Strasburg.  He  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Shenandoah  County  School  Board 
and  as  town  judge  at  Strasburg.  as  well 
as  town  attorney  of  New  Market.  He  Is  an 
elder  in  the  Strasburg  Presbyterian 
Church  and  is  a  Ufe  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Jaycees. 

Jack  has  been  an  active  Member  of  the 
House  since  coming  here  in  January  1963. 
He  has  served  in  a  distinguished  way  on 
three  committees  of  the  House  and  his 
colleagues  respect  the  dedicated  and 
industrious  manner  in  which  he  dis- 
charges his  duties.  He  has  been  particu- 
larly dedicated  to  his  committee  work, 
devoting  long  hours  and  much  study  to 
the  issues  which  come  before  the  subcom- 
mittees on  which  he  serves.  During  his 
early  service  here,  he  was  a  member  of 
both  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Later  he  became  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  and 
has  played  an  important  role  In  the 
afl'airs  of  the  Cubcommittee  on  the 
Department  of  Interior  and  Related 
Agencies  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Independent  Offices  and  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

He  lias  alsc  served  as  a  member  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and  as  a  member  of  the  advisory 
committee  working  on  the  papers  of 
George  Washington. 

Jack  Is  loved  by  his  constituents, 
respected  and  admired  by  his  colleagues 
and  we  all  wish  lilm  well. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Virginia  'Mr.  Downino). 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
sincere  regret  that  we  say  goodbye  to  oiir 
dear  friend,  who  has  served  so  well  in 
these  hallowed  Halls.  Johw  O.  Marsh. 
Jr.,  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In  1962  and  he  has  worked  dili- 
gently and  effectively  not  only  for  the 
people  of  his  district  and  State,  but  also 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole. 

He  was  fortunate  in  being  appointed  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  one 
of  the  most  Important  committees  In  the 
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Houie  of  Eepresentatlvea.  His  work  on 
that  committee  has  been  highly  regarded 
by  his  colleagues  who  hold  him  In  the 
highest  respect. 

Beside  being  an  outstanding  Congress- 
man. JACK  Marsh  Is  a  warm,  personable, 
and  human  man  with  a  sense  of  humor 
which  is  so  delightfully  expressed.  He 
takes  every  responsibility  seriously  and 
dedicates  himself  to  doing  the  best  Job 
that  can  be  done. 

The  good  people  of  the  Seventh  Con- 
gressional DUtrict  of  Virginia  can  be 
justly  proud  of  their  favorite  son.  He 
lias  represented  them  with  honor  and 
dignity  which  has  reflected  great  credit 
on  them.  He  is  a  true  Virginian  In  the 
anest  sense  of  the  word  and  one  who  I  am 
proud  to  call  a  friend. 

Ptor  reasons  best  known  to  him,  he  has 
decided  to  retire  from  Congress.  His  col- 
leagues regret  that  he  has  made  this  de- 
cision because  In  these  Umes  of  uncer- 
tainty and  confusion  our  Congress  needs 
all  the  •Jack  Mabshis"  It  can  get.  He  Is 
still  a  comparatively  young  man  with  a 
very  bright  future.  It  will  be  interesting 
10  see  him  develop  that  futiue. 

I  wish  for  him  and  his  lovely  family 
every  happiness  and  success  in  the  years 

to  come.  ,  .,_     I. 

Mr  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Scott). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  commend  him  for 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  House 
this  evening.  Certainly  I  Join  m  the  ex- 
pressions that  have  been  made  by  both 
of  my  coUeagues  from  Virginia  and 
would  assure  you  that  the  admiration 
they  have  for  Jack  Marsh  is  shared  by 
his  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Jack  d!it;nguished  himself  In  his 
community  before  coming  to  the  Con- 
gress In  his  civic,  his  fraternal,  his  re- 
ligious and  his  veterans  work  as  well 
as  in  his  practice  as  an  attorne-y  and 
while  serving  on  the  bench.  1  think  we 
over  here  think  Just  as  much  as  the 
Democrats  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
do  of  Jack.  I  would  join  in  the  expres- 
sions of  good  wishes  that  he  have  a 
very  happy  and  successful  life  as  he  goes 
back  to  the  7th  Congressional  District 
of  Virginia. 

Mv  own  congressional  district  has  a 
common  tjorder  with  his.  I  have  over  the 
time  I  have  been  here  in  the  House  heard 
good  things  said  by  people  up  and  down 
the  boundary  about  Jack  Marsh. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  say  too 
much,  because  this  is  still  a  young  man. 
It  might  be  that  at  some  time  in  the 
future  we  would  have  him  as  an  adver- 
sary But  1  would  say  should  that  hap- 
pen, he  would  be  a  most  worthy 
adversary. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  him  and  his 
family  the  Very  best. 

Mr.    ABBITT.    I    thank    the    distin- 
guished gentleman  for  his  contribution. 
Mr.  SATTERPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  SATTERFIELD.  Mr  Speaker,  it 
Is  with  a  sense  of  loss  that  I  rise  to  ac- 


knowledge the  retirement  of  my  friend 
and  colle-igue.  John  O.  Marsh  of  Vir- 
ginias Seventh  Congressional  District. 
I  consider  it  an  honor  and  privilege  to 
have  served  witli  him  in  this  bodj-  and  to 
know  and  associate  with  him.  That  ex- 
perience has  impressed  me  with  the  de- 
dicated and  outstanding  senicc  he  has 
rendered  not  only  to  his  consUtuents  but 
p.lso  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Dominion 
and  of  our  Nation.  His  loyalty  to  country 
and  commitment  to  principle,  both  be- 
yond quesUon.  cast  him  Ui  the  mold  o 
those  outstandine  statesmen  who  in  thir 
past  helped  perfect  this  nation  of  free 
m°n  and  to  guide  it  through  the  years  to 
its  present  station  of  ix>wer  and  wenlth. 
As  a  colleague,  I  have  come  to  perceive 
his  keen  understanding  of  our  Constitu- 
tion the  reiaUonship  between  the  com- 
ponents of  our  federal  system  of  govern- 
ment and  his  grasp  of  the  spirit  of  self- 
government  secured  by  that  comtitution. 
I  have  witnessed  his  aclions  on  this 
floor  where  on  more  than  one  occasion 
he  has  placed  principle  abcve  ell  ether 
considerations    and    acted    accordingly 
without  regard  to  the  possibilities  of  ad- 
verre  personal  repercussion. 

Jack  M.AR5H  has  been  a  soUd,  depend- 
able legislat.ir  whose  presence  will  be 
sorely  missed  in  the  92d  Congress. 

It  is  regrettable  that  he  has  chosen 
volimtarily  to  terminate  his  servic?  In 
Cnngress.  I  know  my  colleagues  In  the 
House  Join  me  in  extending  to  him  and 
his  family  our  sincere  best  wishes  for 
success,  happiness  snd  gcod  health  In 
the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jneld?  .... 

Mr  ABBITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  di-^tingui-^hed  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia who  represents  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  IMr.  Wamplerl 

tir  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  a  sense  of  regret  that  I  learned 
ea'lier  this  year  of  the  Intended  volun- 
tary retirement  of  our  friend  and  col- 
leaeue  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  M-\rsh>.  Although  I  have  not  been 
privileged  to  know  him  as  long  as  some 
others  in  this  bodv.  I  have  developed  a 
very  high  regard  and  respect  for  his 
ability  and  his  integrity  during  the  4 
years  that  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve 

I  think  Jack  Marsh  has  been  a  true 
Representative  of  the  people  in  the  most 
noble  sense  of  the  word.  He  is  a  man  who 
has  been  a  very  strong  advocate  of  those 
principles  whJch  have  made  our  beloved 
Republic  what  it  is. 

So  it  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  JACK  Marsh. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  shall  miss  him  and  I 
wish  for  him  and  his  family  the  very 
best  the  future  can  hold. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  genUeraan  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 


marks which  have  been  made  by  my  col- 
leagues with  reopect  to  our  retiring 
friend,  John  O.  Marsh. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  American.  I  know  of  few  men  who 
have  a  higher  sphere  of  thought,  one 
who  has  enriched  and  Inspired  the  lives 
of  those  who  he  didst  touch. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  flrst  experience  wltn 
Jack  Marsh  was  in  1962  when  the  two 
of  us  sened  as  ofBcers  in  the  National 
Security  Council  of  Vlrgini;'. 

I  obsen'ed  him  In  hi«  work  "nth  the 
opinion-forming  organization,  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  it  was 
through  his  efforts  I  think  that  many  of 
the  sound  programs  that  organization 
has  carried  forward  were  made. 

Jack  Is  a  colonel  in  the  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard.  He  has  served  his  country 
honorably  and  well  in  the  mUltary  forces. 
In  my  flrst  year  in  the  Congress  it  was 
my  pleasure  to  Uke  an  orientation  trip 
around  some  of  our  mUitary  bases  here 
in  the  United  SUtes.  and  I  observed 
when  we  arrived  at  Fort  Bennlng  Jack 
Marsh  in  the  Jump  school— he  continues 
his  activities  with  the  military  forces. 

He  served  this  country  of  ours  honor- 
ably and  well  also  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  want  to  express  to  mm 
my  personal  appreciation  for  the  tre- 
mendous help  he  has  been  to  me  as  a 
freshman  Congressman.  I  have  never 
called  upon  him  for  advice  that  he  did 
not  give  me,  and  his  advice  has  always 
beensouni.. 

I  certainly  »i5h  Jack  well  In  his 
new  endeavor,  whatever  that  might  be, 
and  to  he  and  his  family  I  wish  a  happy 
and  peaceful  Christmas,  and  an  abun- 
dance of  the  good  thhigs  of  Ufe  In  the 
years  to  come. 

■   Mr.  ABBITT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much  for  his  comments. 

Mr  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  mo- 
ment I  first  met  him,  I  have  admired 
Jack  Marsh.  I  admire  Jack  Marsh  be- 
cause he  is  a  strong  man.  He  is  strong 
physically.  He  Is  strong  In  mind.  He  la 
strong  in  heart.  He  is  strong  In  habit. 
He  is  strong  enough  to  resist  every  at- 
tempt at  tyranny  over  the  mind.  He  la 
stroriK  enough  to  be  compassionate  for 
the  weak.  He  la  strong  enough  to  dis- 
cipline his  own  appetites  and  conduct. 
He  is  strong  enough  to  subdue  his  own 
passions  In  a  proper  pursuit  of  modera- 
tion. He  is  strong  enough  to  submerge 
his  personal  ambition  in  exaltaUon  of 
his  deep  conviction. 

I  count  myself  fortunate  to  have  been 
privileged  to  work  In  the  legislative  vine- 
yard with  such  a  strong  man.  Out  ol 
our  fellowship  has  sprung  a  frlenoship 
which  will  survive  the  sorrow  of  his  de- 
parture from  this  body  and  wlU,  I  ear- 
nestly hope,  follow  us  both  down  to  our 
latter  days. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  long  roUcall  of  Virginians 
who  have  served  thU  Nation  in  the 
Congress,  few  have  earned  more  respect 
or  gained  more  fast  friends  than  the 
Virg'nisn  we  say  farewell  to  today. 

I  regret  John  Marsh's  decision  to  re- 
tire from  Congress;  as  a  friend;  as  a 
colleague;  and  as  a  fellow  Virginian. 

Our  Virginia  delegation  is  a  bipartisan 
delegation,  but  we  work  closely  together 
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In  the  best  interests  of  our  Common- 
wealth and  our  Nation.  Jack  Marsh 
typifies  the  cooperaUve  spirit  which  has 
enabled  us  to  do  so.  He  is  always  avail- 
able, ready,  willing,  and  able  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  our  mutual  guals. 

Jack  has  served  with  a  determination 
and  devotion  that  is  a  hallmark  of  public 
service.  He  has  been  tireless,  even- 
tempered,  courteous,  and  courageous  in 
the  rough  and  tumble  of  public  debate. 
He  loves  his  coimtry,  his  family,  and 
the  friends  he  has  made  here  on  both 
sides  o(  the  aisle. 

Whatever  his  future,  he  will  be  re- 
membered vith  warmth  and  affection 
by  me  and  by  all  who  know  him  well. 
I  wish  him  Godspeed  and  God's  blessing. 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I, 
like  so  many  of  my  colleagues,  will  miss 
the  presence  of  Johm  Marsh,  of  Vir- 
ginia, when  the  92d  Congress  convenes 
in  January.  Jack,  as  I  have  come  to 
know  Mm,  has  always  been  a  very 
articulate  person  and  had  the  ability 
to  cut  to  the  heart  of  those  Issues 
we  debate  In  this  Chamber.  On  nu- 
merous occasions  I  have  looked  to  him 
for  guidance  because  of  his  experience 
and  fair-minded  approach  to  legislation. 
One  reason  Congressman  Marsh  and  I 
have  lieen  drawn  close  together  is  that 
we  are  the  only  two  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  are  still  active  in  the  U.S. 
National  Guard.  In  his  capacity  as  a 
Congressman,  my  colleague  has  traveled 
to  Vietnam  and  his  advice  has  been  quite 
helpful  to  the  military  authorities  there 
because  of  his  past  and  present  experi- 
ence In  the  military.  Jack.  I  am  sure  my 
colleagues  will  Join  with  me  in  wishing 
you  well  following  your  retirement  from 
this  body. 

We  all  feel  quite  fortunate  that  you 
have  decided  to  pursue  a  legal  career  In 
Washington  beginning  next  year  so  that 
you  will  be  close  by  when  we  need  to 
call  on  you  for  advice. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  my  other  colleagues 
In  this  body  to  recognize  the  distin- 
guished service  of  our  colleague  and  very 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. Congressman  Johk  O.  Marsh.  Jr. 
It  was  a  great  surprise  to  many  of  us  to 
leam  earlier  this  year  of  his  decision  not 
to  seek  reelection  to  the  92d  Congress 
Before  coming  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  Jack  Marsh  already  bad 
a  distinguished  career  In  the  service  of 
his  country,  as  a  lawyer,  and  in  com- 
munity service  of  all  kinds.  In  1959  he 
was  honored  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  Virginia  In 
being  designated  the  "Outstanding 
Yoimg  Man  lu  Virginia." 

Jack  Marsh  was  elected  to  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  88th  and 
succeeding  Congresses.  For  the  last  6 
years  we  have  worked  together  on  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  where  he 
has  served  ably  and  with  high  distinc- 
tion. He  has  been  a  member  of  the  De- 
partment of  Interior  and  Related  Agen- 
cies Appropriations  Subcommittee  in  the 
88th  through  91st  Congresses,  and  for  the 
last  two  Congresses  he  has  also  served 
as  a  valued  member  of  the  Independent 
Offlees  and  Department  of  Houdng  and 


Urban  Development  Subcommittee  In 
reviewing  the  appropriation  requests  and 
recommending  to  the  Congress  appro- 
priations for  some  22  agencies  of 
Government. 

Congressman  Marsb  Is  a  man  of 
Integrity.  His  word  Is  honored.  He  Is  a 
man  of  Independent  Judgment.  When 
he  searches  out  the  facts  and  decides 
what  he  feels  is  the  honorable  and  right 
position  to  take,  you  know  where  he 
stands.  We  will  certainly  miss  his  valu- 
able contributions  In  the  Congress  next 
year. 

There  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  be 
would  have  been  overwhelmingly  re- 
elected had  he  decided  to  continue  m  the 
Congress.  His  departure  to,  what  will 
certainly  be,  the  tranquillity  of  private 
life  Is  a  loss  to  both  the  Congress,  bis 
State,  and  his  district. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  will  be  most  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  thank  him 
for  the  courtesy  and  the  thoughtf  ulness 
that  has  been  displayed  by  what  he  has 
done  here  this  evening.  Certsiinly  I  do  not 
want  to  be  one  who  plays  a  part  in  any 
prolonging  of  the  91st  Congress,  but  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  colleagues  from 
the  Old  Dominion,  and  those  other  col- 
leagues of  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  what  they  have  done. 

you  should  not  come  here  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  me,  rather,  I  come  here  to  pay 
tribute  to  you.  And  as  I  look  to  the  92d 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  as  I 
look  at  the  problems  I  know  that  will 
confront  you,  I  am  ever  mindful  that  the 
great  representative  power  of  our  coim- 
try is  vested  here  in  this  body  that  repre- 
sents the  people. 

As  you  know,  the  congressional  district 
I  represent  is  the  Thomas  Jefferson  Con- 
gressional District,  and  It  was  first  repre- 
sented In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  by  James  Madison,  and  I  suspect 
that  they  knew  then  what  we  see  now, 
and  as  we  look  at  these  next  few  years 
when  really  we  will  move  into  the  bicen- 
tennial period  of  our  great  country,  we 
will  be  reminded  that  It  was  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  that  In  those 
crucial  years  gave  birth  to  the  American 
Republic. 

So  again  I  would  thank  you  for  baring 
shared  with  me  these  opportunities  to 
represent  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  Christmas  season  and  In  the 
coming  year  I  wish  to  you  and  to  your 
loved  ones  the  very  best,  for  you  and  for 
our  Nation. 

Again  I  say  that  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  what  you  have  done  for  me. 

Mr.  ABBTTT.  Mr.  ^leaker,  I  thank 
the  genUeman,  and  I  know  that  I  ex- 
press for  all  of  my  colleagues,  those  who 
are  here,  and  those  who  could  not  be 
here  because  of  the  late  hour,  to  Jack 
&1ASSH  the  very  best  of  everything.  We 
will  miss  you  tremendously.  But  you  may 
be  wiser  than  many  of  us,  because  you 
are  at  the  time  when  you  are  in  the 
prime  of  life,  when  you  go  home  and 
really  can  accomplish  many  of  the 
things  that  we  would  Uke  to  do  here. 


You  will  be  out  breaking  new  grounds 
while  we  will  remain  here.  I  know  you 
will  have  an  illustrious  career  in  the  pri- 
vate fleld.  We  wish  for  you  the  best  and 
your  family  the  very  best  of  everything. 
We  also  want  you  to  know  that  when- 
ever you  need  us  we  are  here,  and  can 
be  available  to  be  of  assistance,  and 
we  might  be  able  one  of  these  days  to 
be  of  assistance  to  you,  and  we  want  you 
to  know  that  we  will  do  our  best  to  be  of 
such  assistance  to  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


SOVIETS  PLAYING  FOR  HIGH 
STAKES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hoiise.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  iMr.  Fiighak)  Is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  So- 
viets have  reached  what  they  regard  as 
strategic  nuclear  parity  with  the  United 
States.  This  nuclear  standoff  now  pro- 
vides them  with  an  umbrella  imder  which 
they  can  expand  Soviet  power  alcng  con- 
ventional lines.  This  means  expansion  of 
Soviet  political,  military,  and  economic 
power  all  over  the  world  to  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  United  States  in  world 
affairs. 

The  most  important  element  in  this 
Soviet  thrust,  as  a  British  Kremllnologist 
notes.  Is  that  "the  Soviets  are  a  great 
jjower,  and  they  want  the  facilities  that 
go  with  great-power  status."  These  fa- 
cilities Include  not  only  markets  for  So- 
viet industry  and  sources  of  raw  material, 
but  also  the  fleets,  bases,  and  other  con- 
crete symbols  needed  to  establish  influ- 
ence beyond  a  nation's  borders.  Moscow's 
fleet  of  some  2,600  merchant  vessels  is 
second  to  none,  and  the  Soviet  navy  is 
second  In  size  only  to  the  UJ8.  Navy. 

In  the  Middle  East  the  Soviets  have 
established  a  vast  complex  of  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  scattered  in  a  50-mlle 
wide  belt  extending  from  Alexandria, 
Egypt,  southward  180  miles  to  the  Gulf 
of  Suez.  Stationed  here  are  the  most  ad- 
vanced surface  to  air  irjssiles  manned  by 
Soviet  crews,  amphibious  equipment  and 
8-inch  artlUery  capable  of  destroying  the 
Israeli  Bar  Lev  fortifications.  This  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  Egyptians  and 
Soviets  to  clear  the  Israelis  from  the 
Suez  Canal  area  and  reopen  the  canal. 

These  preparations  for  a  canal  cross- 
ing Imply  an  intention  to  crush  Israel 
forever.  If  Israel  Is  crushed,  in  turn,  the 
horror  of  the  event  itself  will  only  be  the 
flrst  event.  Every  vestige  of  western  pres- 
ence, influence,  and  power  will  then  be 
forcibly  removed  from  the  entire  Middle 
East.  And  Soviet  naval  power  will  have  a 
new  short  route  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Indian  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  the 
Japan  Sea. 

The  Initial  impact  of  this  Soviet  strat- 
egy la  already  apparent  In  the  Arab 
states  and  India.  In  the  wake  of  leftist 
military  coups,  Soviet  influence  has 
spread  south  from  Egypt  to  Sudan  and 
Somalia,  bracketing  Western-oriented 
Ethiopia  in  between.  Soviet  forces  are 
now  located  on  the  Island  of  Socotra  600 
miles  east  of  Aden.  This  Island  Is  astride 
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the  sealanes  to  the  Arabian  a^d  Red 
Seas,  making  It  an  ideal  ""■n^"'';*^!;. 
for  the  Sov-lefs  increasing  naval  a^ivl^ 
m  the  Indian  Ocean.  To  date  the  Soviets 
^ve  given  India  four  modem  F-cla»= 
I^m.?ines  and  several  si^face  ships. 
^  they  are  assisting  in  the  construc- 
tion of  B  submarine  base  lor  I^idia^ 

The  Soviet  naval  power  s  move  east- 
ward has  been  enhanced  by  Singapore  s 
invltaUon  to  use  the  former  Brilisn 
folom"  Superb  port  and  naval  iadUnes^ 
The  natural  and  rich  resources  of  Malaya 
Ud  Indonesia  are  In  these  »;»»'?■ /"^ 
to  all  probability  Soviet  naval  mfluence 
will  extend  as  far  north  and  east  as  the 

Japan  Sea.  ,  .v,„  a^ 

The  troublesome  presence  of  the  so 
Viet  M\y  in  the^e  Asiauc  waters  wUl 
create  a  direct  confrontation  with  the 
US  7th  Fleet  patrolling  the  Chtaa  and 
Japan  Seas  m  defenseof  ov^^^^^'^^J 
western  sea  frontier.  When  the  s«uf"y 
of  this  frontier  was  last  U««tened  two 
decades  ago.  we  became  involved  in  a 
cSSy^ar  in  Korea  to  restore  the  tran- 
n-'iiiitv  of  the  Japan  Sea- 
^  ^  ^  not  aU  the  Soviets  have  done 
to  stoke  our  fears.  They  are  building  a 
submarine  base  to  Cuba  capable  of  han- 
ding   missUe-carrylng    submarines    in 
S  pVoSmity  to   the  Onited  States. 
a^the?h^e  reportedly  conducted  an- 
o^«  fest  of  a  key   o«e°si^e  weapon 
known   in   plain  language   a.  a   ^ace 
bomb,  which  can  release  its  <J"^;  <»i«° 
on  virtualli-  an  terrestrial  target.  The 
UniJ^  States  has  no  such  weapon  or 

■^I^X^S'  of  this  general  situation 
one  wonders  what  useful  purpose  are  the 
sS-aSic  arms  limitation  tato  at  presen 
serving  U  for  no  other  purpo=.e,  the  So- 
"^^i^l  be  using  these  talks  to  deter- 
ge what  the  United  Stat«  wlU  do  in 
Sy  particular  crisis  'ituaUon  rather 
than  pushing  for  an  agreement  based  on 
mutual  concessions.  The  Pr^f'  "J^" 
"tvSSon  is  the  middle  East.  The  Soviets 
are  playing  for  high  stakes. 
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UNCONDITIONAL  RELEASE  OP 
POWS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Und«  a 
pr^ous  order  of  the  Hoi«.  ^f^^' 
Wi  from  Illinois  >Mr.  Pindley)  is  rec- 
oenized  tor  20  minutes. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  2  days,  press  services  have  repor  ed 
romplementary  Proposals  made  by  the 
distinguished  minority  whip  o'^^e  Sen- 
ate Mr  Gritfin,  and  myself  under  which 
1  550  prisoners  from  North  Vietnam  now 
held  in  South  Vietnam  would  be  uncon- 
diUonally  repatriated  at  the  earliest  pos- 

^'  My  proposal  was  made  In  a  letterDe- 
cember  U  to  President  Nixon,  the  teirt  of 
which  appears  below,  and  Se m tor  GUF- 
riNS  proposal  was  announced  in  the  Sen- 
ate yestwdTy  afternoon,  after  having 
S^  placed  before  the  WhiU  House  the 
^loif day.  The  text  of  Mr.  GaimNS 
statement  and  favorable  comments  oa 
it  by  Defense  Secretary  Laird  were  placed 
In  today's  Record. 

Today   Senator  Orittin  and  I  have 
Bgned  Jointly  a  letter  to  Preddent  Nixon 


suEEC'tlns  a  further  means  of  achieving 
Smxtaum  impact  on  Hanoi  by  means  of 
the  repatriation.  ....  .,„. 

Here  is  the  text  of  the  joint  letter. 

OECXMBO  16.   1970. 
The   Honor.ibie  Hickaro  M    Nhok. 
President 
The  White  Houte. 
Vlashington.  B.C. 

Dun  M«.  PiEsmtNT:  In  lurther  '•S*'!"' 
our  recent  proposal  thai  1,500  entmy  pnaon- 
^™  oliar  be  Ambled  as  soon  «a  possible 
l?a  lU-ao^ne^the  DMZ  for  unconditional 
release.  «  oHer  these  lurther  suggestions 

Simultaneous  with  such  «'"f  J»=  "^I 
.est  Ambassador  Bruce  place  on  the  nego 
futlng  table  at  ParU  the  names  and 
phot°|raphs  of  the  1.550  American,  who  are 
??«en?ls  missing  In  «:tlon  "  being  held 
prtscner-ol-w.r  In  Southeast  Asia.  ;°««'^; 
»?th  the  names  and  photographs  of  enemj 

Jns^ners  being  """"O  .i^' bv" thV^'nitS 
numes  were  olBclallj  ubled  by  the  DMtea 
^^  aVthe  Pe«:c  Tallts  was  on  December 

'"ttTt-lSe'r JrTh."^United  Sta,«  o«ela,ly 
to  UBdsw  that  list,  personalue  each  name 
t  comSm  «ld  rene»  our  appeal  lor  humane 
ool°a«  by  Hanoi.  The  presentatlt-n  ol  plc- 
fui«"tU  help  Show  that  POW.  "re  "ot  .«- 
tlstlcs  but   nesh  and  blood  human  beings. 

It  the  same  time  that  Ambassador  Bruce, 
olea  13  being  made  at  Paris,  a  similar  plea 
fiould  ^  be  made  during  the  ceremony 
?or  repatriation  of  enemy  prisoners  at^e 
Den^^tarlzed  Zone.  Before  being  released 
„ch  enemy  POW  would  '«""  »  ""  ° 
Ambajsaador  Bruce',  appeal  in  Pans,  an  ap 
S^r  which  would  include  the  nam.  i^ 
picture  of  eich  American  mUalng  and  those 
o!    repatriated   enemy    prisoners^ 

Thus,  each  released  enemy  POW  wouW 
recognue  that  his  ne-ly-galned  freedom 
^SSed  the  unc«t.ln  fat.  of  on.  Am«- 
lian  presently  held  prisoner  or  missing  In 

""'^n  together,  the  event  at  Paris  and  the 
o-h«  at  the  DMZ  would  dramatize  as  no 
oiS'r  way  possibly  could  the  trea^ent  of 
poWs  by  thTallles  as  contrasted  with  the 
North  Vietnamese  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

^ce  the  Brst  American  pilot  was  cap- 
tared  in  August  of  1004.  no  Issue  has  so 
stirred  American  public  sentiment  as  has 
th^undCSrmlned  fate  of  our  PfWsJls^" 
inow  so  well,  unmerciful  anguish  to  faml- 
u?-.  and  loved  ones  which  thU  causes  Is  an 
outrage  to  all  humanity.  Many  do  not  know 
whether  their  husband  or  K>n  Is  aUve.  y« 
«ch  clings  to  the  tin,  thread  of  hope  that 
he  wUl  one  day  be  returned  salely. 

jSt^how  elusive  and  frustrating  thU  hope 
can  be  was  recently  demonstrawd  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  released  a  mm  cUp  con- 
taming  the  pictures  of  over  60  prhwDers-o  - 
war  It  has  not  been  possible  to  positively 
Identity  at  least  20  of  the  Amerlc«ns  pic- 
tured vet  800  separate  American  families 
h^'-ldenUfled-  one  of  the  20  photographs 
L  Ming  ol  their  lov«l  one.  Such  Inhumar. 
dlsregart  lor  the  senslblUtles  of  these  fami- 
lies am  only  be  described  a.  sadism 

Short  Of  outright  release,  nothing  wouW 
be  more  welcome  to  the  famUles  of  tio=« 
men  who  are  listed  as  missing  m  «ctlon  "lan 
a  conflrmallon  of  their  .Mtu.  "«'"'" 
Llaoaer.  dead,  or  unknown.  It  would  end 
ihe  agonizing  uncerUlnty  which  now  plagues 
their  everyday  existence. 

The  pSpoie  of  the  combmed  exercl«^ 
the  tabllngTt  Pari,  which  would  Include 
Ci«  and%hotographs  of  1.550  Am«'cans 
believed  held  prisoner  ">" '».  slmtU  aneous 
unconditional  releoK  at  the  DMZ  of  a  like 
number  of  POWs-would  be  to  brmg  max  - 
mum  pr«sur«  to  bear  on  Hanoi  for  a  hu- 
mantarlan  response.  .^,«„^ 

Hopefully  there  wlU  be  an  "rl>  response. 
Even  If  none   H  unmedlately  forthcoming. 


thU  personalization  of  the  P?"  P"'^'™ 
would  be  .uch  a.  to  hasten  the  day  when 
total  mutual  repatriation  of  prlsonei-a  does 
occur. 

Sincerely  yotirs. 

PAtn.  FiNOtXY. 

Scprescnlalice  In  Congress. 
BoaxHi  P   OanTiN. 

VS.  Senator. 


Here  is  the  Text  of  my  letter  sent 
December  11  to  President  Nixon: 

DICIMBZR  11.1970. 
The  Honorable  RicHsao  M.  Nixon. 
Pi  evident. 
The  White  HOUK. 
Washington.  DC. 

DEAR  MR  Przsioist:  In  this  letter  i 
orcnose  for  vour  consideration  the  Immediate 
Snco^iuonal  repatriation  of  1.550  North 
Vietnamese  pnsoncrs-ot-war  now  held  In 
South  Vietnam,  equaling  the  ntunber  or 
Americans  now  listed  as  missing  in  action 
or  imprisoned  In  Southeast  /Urta. 

Before  drafting  this  letter.  I  presented  the 
proposal  in  detail  in  a  personal  '"«"«'<>n 
wlthDefense  Secretary  Laird.  Be  showed  a 
keen  Interest  in  the  concept.  „„„,_ 

I  also  discussed  It  with  several  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  who  have  taken  leading  roles 
u  initiatives  relating  to  the  POW  problem 
and  wllh  Mrs.  Joan  Vinson,  president  of  the 
National  League  of  Pamllles  of  Americans 
Missing  in  Southeast  .^sia.  Each  "pr««d 
personal  approval,  and  Mrs.  Vinson  said  she 
thouBh  the  idea  was  "very  good. 

I  sugeested  that  the  details  of  the  repatria- 
tion plan  be  announced  publicly  before 
Christmas,  and  carried  out  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  announcement.  This  would  assure 
completion  of  this  unique,  humanitarian 
SstSre-one  without  parallel  in  human 
historv— during  ihc  period  encompassing  the 
Christian  and  Buddhist  holidays. 

The  proposal  In  detail ;  .        j   ■ 

Those  to  be  repatriated  should  be  seiecied 
at  random  without  regard  to  age  or  physical 
condition.  All  should  be  released  simul- 
taneously from  the  same  location  on  the 
detnilltarlMd  zone  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
ceremony  during  which  officials  of  allied 
governments  would  Issue  a  supply  of  rations 
to  each  pnsonw  released  and  make  an  ap- 
propriate public  appeal  to  Hanoi  »nd  Na- 
lio-ial  Liberation  Front  leaders  tor  similar 
humane  treatment  of  American  prisoners. 
Prisoners  would  then  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed on  foot  toward  North  Vietnam^  All 
procedures  would  be  planned  and  carried  out 
under  the  supervision  of  the  International 
Red  Cross 

The  occasion  would  unquestionably  cap- 
ture the  imagination  of  the  world.  The 
ceremony  and  release  would  receive  wide- 
spread attention  through  television.  raiUo 
and  press  coverage.  For  the  first  time,  the 
world  would  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
numbers  of  US.  perwin.  now  mUslng  In 
action  in  Vietnam  as  wen  aa  the  enormity  of 
Hanoi',  violation  of  the  Geneva  convention 
on  prlsoner»-of-war.  .^,,,,„ 

The  only  risk  Involved  Is  the  possibility 
that  the  repatriated  men  might  soon  be  back 
under  arms  against  us.  That,  of  course  Is  the 
same  risk  which  you  wisely  undertook  with 
your  oner  to  release  all  of  the  prisoners  held 
by  the  .Miles  it  the  enemy  would  release  those 
111  their  custody.  Obrlouily.  such  risk  In  my 
oroposal  would  be  much  smaller,  and  also 
lesathan  the  risk  surrounding  ihe  valiant 
attempt  on  November  21  to  rescue  American 
prisoners  held  near  Hanoi. 

Against  this  modest  rlak  can  be  measured 
these  posslbihtles  for  gain:  .   .      ^ 

1  The  release  might  cause  Hanoi  to  re- 
spond in  kind  If  Hanoi  should  release  a  few. 
we  could  vrtsely  release  some  more. 

3  At  the  very  minimum  the  release  would 
stir  world  opinion— all  to  our  advantage.  The 
release  would  show,  a*  could  nothing  elM. 
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the  guU  In  human  compassion  between  us 
and  the  enemy,  it  would  show  the  contrast 
In  treatment  of  POW's. 

3.  The  releaM  would  focus  world-wide 
attention  directly  on  Hanoi's  lllegtU  and  un- 
conscionable treatment  of  POW's.  an  Ifflue 
which  evidently  causes  the  enemy  Its  greatest 
difficulty  In  International  relations. 

4.  The  released  men  might  return  home  as 
ambassadors  of  good  will.  The  reports  they 
would  make  might  do  much  to  correct  propa- 
ganda-bred misapprehensions.  Even  U  re- 
tume<l  to  arms,  they  could  hardly  be 
unaffected  by  the  humanitarian  treatment 
they  had  received. 

6.  It  would  do  much  to  Inspire  the  Ameri- 
can people  at  a  moment  when  Inspiration  Is 
greatly  needed.  The  release  undoubtedly 
would  be  without  precedent,  the  most  com- 
passionate act  ever  committed  by  any  nation. 
large  or  small,  in  Ume  of  -var  The  Impact 
of  this  vast  drama — 1.550  men  turned  free 
at  the  time  of  Christmas  and  Tet  holidays — 
would  touch  every  American's  deepest  emo- 
tions, not  to  mention  lis  Impact  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  this  Initiative  would  com- 
plemcDt  your  decision  to  send  a  rescue  mis- 
sion to  the  North  to  free  Amertcan  POW's 
It.  too.  would  lift  the  splrlu  and  hopes  of 
men  held  captive,  their  families — In  fact,  all 
people  of  compassion.  It  would  reaffirm  In  an 
effective,  dramatic  way.  our  country's  wUl- 
lngi:ecs  to  assume  risk  In  order  to  promote 
the  safety  and  freedom  of  our  men  In  cap- 
tivity. I  do  hope  you  can  give  It  your  personal 
consideration. 

Sincerely  yours. 

PaUI,  PrWDLZT, 

Jif ember  of  Congress. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  Secretary  Laird 
has  personally  examined  my  letter  of 
December  1 1  and  authorized  me  to  state 
publicly  that  he  approves  of  my  pro- 
posal as  set  forth  in  this  letter.  He  has 
not  as  yet  been  given  a  copy  of  the  above 
letter  signed  Jointly  by  Senator  Geiftiii 
and  myself. 

As  mentioned  in  my  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 11.  I  would  hope  that  all  procedures 
of  the  repatriation  would  be  carried  out 
under  the  clote  supertision  of  the  Inter- 
national Red  Cross.  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  we  should  not  require  the  repa- 
triation of  unwilling  prisoners.  They 
should  not  be  set  free  at  the  DMZ  against 
their  will. 

Our  proposals  naturally  focus  on  the 
plight  of  Americans  missing  m  action 
and  held  prisoner.  We  hope  Hanoi  wUl 
respond  favorably  in  regard  to  their 
plight,  but  in  centering  our  attention 
upon  them  we  do  not  overlook  the  plight 
of  ARVN  personnel  held  prisoner  in 
North  Vietnam.  We  would  hope  that  the 
government  of  South  Vietnam  will  make 
a  similar  appeal  m  their  behalf  when  our 
representatives  table  names  and  pictures 
at  Paris. 

TAKE   PRIDE   IN   AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
preiious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  m  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  In  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Homeownership  is  one  of  outstanding 
characteristic  of  American  society.  In 
1969  64.3  percent  of  the  homes  In  the 
United  States  were  owner  occupied.  This 
compares  to  61.8  percent  in  I960. 


AND  A  MERRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  YOU. 
TOO,  MR.  PRESIDENT 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  O'Hara)  Is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HAFLA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent has  tonight  cruelly  and  without 
Justification,  smashed  the  hopes  of  htm- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  who  are 
out  of  work  because  of  his  "game  plan." 
The  Presidents  grim  Christmas  present 
to  the  Nation's  unemployed  came  when 
he  vetoed  a  bill  which  was  sent  to  him 
Just  a  few  days  ago  and  which  would 
have  made  It  possible  for  some  of  the 
victims  of  the  Nixon  unemployment  game 
to  get  Jobs. 

The  veto  was  a  slap  In  the  face  of  the 
Congress  which  enacted  this  bill  but  even 
more  it  was  a  slap  in  the  face  at  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  are  without  jobs 
and  who  are  now.  because  of  this  veto, 
deprived  of  the  hope  of  Jobs  held  out  by 
the  Employment  and  Manpower  Act.  If 
the  reality  of  unemployment  In  a  time  of 
rising  prices  were  not  so  harsh.  It  would 
be  almost  funny  to  watch  the  Dlckensian 
scene  being  played  by  the  President  and 
his  Marley  and  Scrooge.  Budget  Director 
Shultz  and  Labor  Secretary  Hodgson, 
who  are  eagerly  seeking  to  share  credit 
for  the  veto  of  the  Jobs  bUl.  It  will  be  a 
Uttle  difficult  this  evenuig  for  families 
who  are  watching  that  old  television 
classic.  "A  Christmas  Carol."  to  know 
when  the  movie  stops  and  when  the  news 
begins. 

But  the  reality  of  the  situation  takes 
all  the  fun  out  of  the  picture.  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  President's  games  with  our 
economy  have  resulted  In  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  5.8  percent — the  highest  In 
7'2  years.  Nearly  5  million  Americans 
are  out  of  a  Job  and  the  figure  Is  growing. 
The  EmplojTnent  and  Manpower  Act 
would  have  redesigned  the  system  by 
which  we  deliver  training  and  other 
manpower  services  to  the  people  who 
need  them.  These  provisions,  wire  service 
accounts  of  comments  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  the  con- 
trarj-  notwithstanding,  were  very  similar 
to  the  provisions  so  strongly  supported  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  that  same  adznlnistra- 
tlon. 

But  the  bill  would  have  an  Impact  of 
vastly  greater  immediate  importance, 
Mr,  Speaker,  in  its  provisions  for  a  pro- 
gram of  public  service  employment — a 
program  which  was  also  very  like  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration claimed  to  support  Just  prior  to 
the  recent  elections. 

As  the  President  and  the  Labor  Secre- 
tary say.  the  conference  bill  does  differ 
from  the  bill  previously  approved  by  the 
House.  The  vetoed  bill  lacked  a  provision 
which  the  Senate  conferees  insisted 
would  be  used  by  the  administration  to 
force  pubUc  service  employees  off  the 
pubUc  service  payrolls  in  an  arbitrary 
manner  and  at  arbitrary  periods  of  time. 
In  the  conference.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
assured  by  the  managers  on  the  minority 
side,  and  by  administration  ofDclals  clus- 
tered outside  the  conference  door  that 
they  would  not  use  those  provisions  in  an 
arbitrary  nyiruier.  The  Bouse  conferees 
were  largsly  persuaded  and  MUglit  to 


preserve  the  House  language.  But  the 
language  used  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  at  the  time  of  the 
veto  today  have  convinced  me  that  the 
Senate  conferees  were  correct  in  their 
doubts  of  the  administration's  stocerity. 

The  President's  Justification  criticizes 
the  bill  because  it  purportedly  lacks  any 
linkages  with  training  programs  or  with 
efforts  to  put  public  service  employees 
into  what  the  President  and  his  advisers 
choose  to  call  real  Jobs.  That  charge. 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  false.  The  bill  has  a  great 
many  provisions  for  such  linkages  and 
for  regular  and  unremitting  efforts  to 
move  public  service  employees  Into  non- 
subsidized  employment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
these  provisions  which  I  inserted  in  the 
Record  on  December  ID  be  again  printed 
so  that  again,  this  charge  may  be  put 
to  rest. 
Provisions  op  Manpowrb  Co-ntcrxnct  Rzport 

ON    NATtmX  AND  DmUTlON   OP  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ICE Jobs 

Sec.  304  tbi  An  application  for  Ananclal 
assistance  for  a  public  service  employment 
program  under  this  title  shall  Include  pro- 
visions setting  forth — 

(3)  assurances  that  qfeclol  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  filling  of  fobs  uhich 
provide  sufficient  prospects  for  advancement 
or  .suitable  continued  employment  by  pro- 
viding complementary  training  and  man- 
power services  designed  to  iA)  promote  the 
advancement  of  participants  to  employment 
or  training  opportunities  suitable  to  the  In- 
dividuals involved,  whether  in  the  pvbtic  or 
the  private  sector  of  the  economy.  (B)  pro- 
vide participants  with  skills  for  which  there 
Is  an  anticipated  high  demand,  or.  (C)  pro- 
vide participants  with  self-development 
skills,  but  nothing  contained  In  this  pars- 
graph  shall  be  construed  to  preclude  per- 
sons or  applications  for  whom  the  foregoing 
goals  are  not  feasible  or  appropriate: 

{4)  assurances  that  due  considerations  be 
given  to  persons  who  have  participated  In 
manpower  training  programs  for  whom  em- 
ployment opportunities  would  not  b«  others 
wise  immediatel]/  available: 

•  •  •  •  • 

111)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  fob  odrancement  potntfia/itfes  for 
participants: 

(121  procedures  for  an  annual  reviete  by 
an  appropriate  agency  ox  the  atatus  of  each 
person  emplaged  in  a  public  service  job 
under  this  title:  and  procedures  pursuant 
to  which.  In  the  event  that  any  such  par- 
ticipant and  the  reviewing  agency  find  that 
the  participant's  current  employment  situa- 
tion win  not  provide  sufficient  prospects  for 
advancement  or  suitable  continued  employ- 
ment, maximvm  efforts  shall  be  made  to  lo- 
cate employment  or  training  opportunities 
providing  such  prospects,  and  the  participant 
shall  be  offered  appropriate  assistance  m 
securing  placement  In  the  opportunity  which 
he  chooses  after  appropriate  counseling: 

•  •  ■  •  • 
(14>   assurances  that  the  applicant  shall . 

where  appropriate,  maintain  or  provide  UnJc- 
ages  with  upgrading  and  other  programs  un- 
der thu  Act,  and  other  PMleral  or  federwlly- 
Rupported  manpower  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of: 

(A)  providing  thoee  petBons  employed  un- 
der the  agreement  who  want  to  pursue  work 
with  the  employer,  or  In  the  same  or  similar 
work  as  that  performed  under  the  agreement 
with  opportunities  to  do  w?  and  to  find  per- 
manent upwardly  mobile  careers  In  that 
field:    and 

(B)  providing  those  persons  so  employed 
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who  do  not  wldl  to  punue  ?«"",««»'" 
re^.  w  J.-C/1  AM.  with  opportunlUM  to  «elt, 
prrp«^  m.ni.lT«  for.  Md  obtUn  work  In 
other  fields; 

S«:.  308  («)  The  Seeretwy  •»«"  '^\J>'°- 

d«  iL  UUe  unle«  he  determine.. '"  ««^^: 

icribe.  that — 

,  <i  the  oroenun  wlU.  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent'f^thle^^lbute  to  the  o«J.petl«n*l 
"evllopmen.  or  upward  mobUlt,  o«  indlTtd- 
u»l   partlclp«nte. 


The  employment  and  manpower  hUl 
could  have  provided  ]ob  opportunities  for 
htmdreds  ol  thousands  of  Af"'^,^,!' 
coSd  have  assisted  cities  and  States  ^d 
other  pubUc  agencies  throughout  the  Na- 
Uon  InVdlng  personnel  to  do  the  jotoof 
vital  importance  to  the  P-bUC;^!'  "^^ 
have  brought  hope  where  'here  Is  des 
pair  and  revived  forward  moUwi  where 
there  is  economic  stagnation.  This  was 
the  alternative  the  President  today  re- 

^"'^t  phrase  of  the  President  stacks  In 
my  mli?d.  Mr.  Speaker JHe  rff*]^  » 
this  blU  as  creating  "WPA- type  jobs 
Well,  there  was  much  wrong  with  tlie 
WPA  but  I  am  lust  barely  old  enough  to 
remember  that  it  did  give  people Jobs.  I 
am  just  old  enough.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
Remember  that  a  WPA-type  Job  w^  a 
whale  of  a  lot  better  for  the  spirit  Md 
for  the  stomach  than  a  Hoover-tTPe 
breadline.  The  President  apparenUy  feels 
lust  the  opposite. 

I  want  to  make  one  more  observation. 
Mr  Speaker,  and  I  want  to  direct  it  to 
thcise  administration  otBcials.  appointed 
and  career,  who  have  persistently  argued 
over  these  months  that  "there  !«*  ^  be 
some   way   to   get  people  off  of   pubUc 
service  jobs  or  they  will  never  mo ve  W  a 
real  job."  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Sp^ker. 
that  that  observation  comes  with  siiigu- 
larly  bad  grace  from  Labor  Secretaries, 
Presidents,  bureaucrats,  economist,  or 
Congressmen-all  of  whom  after  aU  are 
performing  pubbc  service  Jobs,  it  what 
Sn  only  be  called  "subsidized  employ- 
inent."  If  Messrs.  Nixon.  Schulte.  and 
Hodgson,  and  their  ImmedUte  advteers 
are  convinced  that  such  Jobs  are  bad  for 
the  character,  why  do  they  not  resign  to 
the  morning,  and  see  how  moraUy  Im- 
proving it  is  for  them  to  try  and  find  new 
lobs  in  the  employment  market  we  enjoy 
at  this  stage  of  the  Nixon  game  plan? 


our  proposal  dllters  from  the  wHntn^^™ , 
°iOT     package     In     several     important 

""■nie^^umphrey-Reuss  proposal  re- 
quires States  to  Qualify  tor  revenue  shar- 
ing by  preparmg  a  master  plan  and  Ume- 
tabie  for  modernizing  State-local  govern- 
ment. The  admlnlstraUon  proposal  gives 
revenue-sharing  funds  to  the  States 
^thout  any  incentive  to  get  on  with  the 
job  of  modernizing  local  government  in 

"^""^rSBal  would  provide  revenue 
sharing  of  $3  billion  for  fiscal  1972,  »s 
m^nlor  fiscal  X973.  $7  bUlio"  for  fiscal 
1974  and  $9  billion  tor  fiscal  19^5  The 
Nixon  proposal  envisages  WOO  mUl  on 
for  revenue  sharing  the  first  year,  rising 
to  a  total  of  $5  bUlion  in  fiscal  1976. 

The  Humphrey-Reuss  proposal  con- 
tains a  40  percent  local  government  pa^s- 
through  requirement,  and  leaves  to  the 
States  the  deurmination  of  individual 
formulas  for  distribution  to  local  govern- 
ment. The  administraUon  bUl  mandates 
a  pass-through  of  30  percent  ot  tne 
revenue-shanng  funds  to  all  umts  of 
local  government,  numbering  some 
63  000.  Leaving  the  40-percent  share  al- 
located to  localities  to  State  decision  as 
to  dlstribuUon  avoids  the  flaw  in  the 
sdmlnistration's  proposal— which  would 
mandate  the  continuation  of  uneconomic 
and  inefflcient  villages,  counUes,  town- 
ships and  cities:  worse,  it  would  distribute 
the  pass-through  according  to  the  exist- 
ing revenue  patterns  of  the  locaUUes, 
further  disadvantaging  those  already  in 
relaUve  fiscal  trouble. 

Our  proposal  gives  double  welghtliig 
to  the  income  tax  efforts  of  the  States 
after  July  1.  197*-  The  admlnlsUatlon 
proposal  contains  no  tacenUve  to  adopt 
a  S»te  income  tax.  and  thus  would  con- 
tinue the  situation  wherein  the  12 
SUtes  now  lacking  an  Income  tax  com- 
pete unfairly  for  Industry  with  States 
having  such  a  tax. 

The  draft  bill,  a  description,  and  the 
Humphrtiy  and  Beuss  San  Juan  speeches 
loUow:  __ 


A  bUl  to  unprove  lnt«r-governmenl»l  rel«- 
tlonshlpe.  and  the  economy  and  «»f'«°"7 
ol  all  levelj  of  government,  by  providing 
ndenl  block  gr»nte  for  SUtee  and  locaU- 
tles  where  there  Is  a  demonstrailon  of 
State  mtentlon  to  modemlae  8t»te  and 
local  Kovermuent 
JTitcuu^ted  by  the  Sinau  ond  Howe  o/ 

S,^r«e»latirej    0/    the    United    State,    o/ 

Amerloa  (n  Cmfrea  imembied 


HUMPHREY.  REUSS  TO  INTRODOOT 

••CONSTOUCnVE     ALTERNATIVE" 

REVENTJE-SHARDJG  BILL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gaitle- 
man  from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  Krora)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

jSTSSjsS  Mr  speaker,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  senator-elect  Htout  H. 
Hvurmn.  1  will  introduce,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  92d  Congress  next  month  a 
revenue-sharing  bill  as  a  "constructive 
iltemative^     the     adnUnistrations 

"Boto^Senator-elect  h™ph«t  and  I 
r^enay  .■^oke  at  the  national  coherence 
of  State  legislative  leaders.  While  *« 
both  accept  the  Idea  of  revenue  sharing, 


SwnoH  1.  ThU  Act  may  h«  ciwd  »•  the 
•■8Ut«  and  Local  Government  Modemlza- 
uon  Aet  of  1»71' 


RDSKAi.  iLocx  aaurr* 
See  a  (»)  AtrrHoalXiTloM  o»  Awaopua- 
TioKS— there  1»  herewith  authorUed  to  be 
Wr^rlSSr  Jot  the  tl**!  year  begmnujj 
jSlyl.  I»7I.  M  billion;  for  the  Oscal  year 
h«ilnninir  July  1.  lB7a.  »5  blUlon;  for  the 
SST,^  ie/nnlng  Jul,  1.  1.78.  .7  bmion^ 
for  the  flecal  year  beginning  July  1.  l»74,  W 
Imion:  to  be  paid  by  "» Jre.ld.nt  MJll 
Statee  (and  loeautlee  within  iiuch  .tatee) 
which  qualify  for  Federal  block  grant*. 

(b)  PaTJOKT.  TO  ai»T»e.— The  Preeldent 
rtiall  quarterly  make  a  payment  to  ej^ 
Site  (80  percent  directly) .  40  pertent  to  local 
ISw^S.  m  that  State  punroant  to  8«- 
?Sna(c)  which  U  qualified  under  Section 
Tcd)  tor  a  Fea«l  bloek  grant.  In  an  amount 


which  bear,  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  ap- 
J«5rtated  for  that  year  under  eecUon  3  (a) 
aa  the  product  of— 

(I)   the  population  of  the  State,  and 
(3)  the  State'.  "reTenue-effort  ratio"  (aa 
determined  below  I .  „_  ji_. 

bear,  to  the  .um  of  the  correipondlng 
products  for  all  the  States  »"»'"=b  are  qualified 
for  a  revenue-sharing  payment  In  that  year 
Tb«  •■revenue-cBort  ratio"  for  a  State  shall 
be  'the  ratio  between  the  sum  of  all  revenues 
ooU«:t-'d  m  the  SUte  by  the  ff^  «°^'" 
political  s..bdlvl!lons.  and  ""  "'^  P'™?"»' 
income  for  the  State,  After  July  1, 1974.  dou- 
ble weight  shall  be  given  to  Income  tax  rev- 
enue. Population,  revenue,  and  Income  data 
shall  be  baaed  on  the  most  recent  data  avau- 
ahle  from  the  Department  of  commerce.  The 
term  "Stete "  shall  Include  the  Dlftrlft  of 
Columbia,  which  shall  receive  both  the  80 
percent  and  the  40  percent  share. 

(c)  PaTMxrrrs  to  Local  OovaaKuxirra.— 
The  President  shall  make  the  40  percent  pay- 
ment to  such  unit,  of  general  P«n>«« '"^ 
government,  and  acooKlmg  to  «<*  » j"^''- 
butlon  formula.  a«  the  state  shaU  bylaw 
provide  Such  Inclusion  or  exclusion  of  looall- 
tlea  and  such  distribution  formula,  shall  be 
fair'  and  equitable,  departmg  from  a  per 
capita  or  a  revenue  basis  only  for  the  purpose 
of  favoring  localities  that  are  relatively  more 
populous  or  that  contato  relatively  more  low- 
mcome  tamUlea.  The  governor  shall  keep  the 
President  currently  mformed  ot  the  «nounW 
payable  to  local  governments  under  nich 
state  law.  „ 

Id)  QoauricaTioMS  roa  Block  Oeants.— 
In  order  to  qualUy  for  block  grants  in  the 
first  and  subMquent,  fiscal  years,  a  state 
shall  enact  and  file  with  the  President  and 
may  from  time  to  time  amend)  the  loMl 
government  dUtrlbutlon  law  specified  In  See- 
ilon  t  (c) .  In  order  to  qualify  in  the  second. 
and  subwquent.  fiscal  years,  a  state  shaU  en- 
act and  file  with  tbe  Preeldent  (and  may 
from  time  to  time  amend)  a  maeter  plan  and 
timetable  for  modemlxlng  and  revltalWng 
State  and  local  governments,  by  methods 
(Where  appropriate)  such  a.  thoee  on  tHe 
following  lUustratlve  check-lUrt— 

(I)  IimasrsTx:  proposed  arrangementt. 
by  interstate  comp«:t  or  otherwise  (or  del- 
ing with  intersute  regional  problems,  In- 
clSdmg  those  of  metropoUtan  area,  which 
overlap  State  lines,  and  for  regional  coopera- 
tion m  such  areas  a.  he-th,  «'<|»'!»L«V 
fare.  conservation,  resource  development. 
transportation,  recreation. 

(1)  Statx  DIMCT  action;  proposed 
strengthening  and  modemlaing  of  State  gov- 
ernmenu  (by  consUtuUonal,  statutory,  and 
administrative  changes).  Uufludlng  r«om- 
mendatlons  concerning  the  short  ballot, 
longer  terms  tor  constitutional  ofllcer.  m- 
nui  legislative  sessions;  ^^^'"'f^J^t^' 
Beers  and  legislators;  moderntsed  8u.te 
borrowing  powers:  Improved  tax  sjstetns  (In- 
duXg  ii  mcome  tax  of  at  >««  ■=f<«"«5 
progreJslveness):  r.tlonall«d  boards  and 
S^ualons;  Increased  assl.unce  to  lo^ 
^S^Snments;  revising  the  terms  ot  State  ald3 
and  shared  taxes  so  as  to  "'""'"f'  "1°^"" 
,oc.il  governments  and  to  compem«te  tor 
difference.  In  local  fiscal  capacity;  State  as 
sumption  of  direct  fiscal  responsibility  for 
baSc     functions;     and    modern    perKmnel 

systems.  . . 

131  srsra  aoiiok  AFTxcmeo  localttim. 
proposed  strengthening  "<» jnodenjl^  by 
ui.  state  of  local,  rural,  urban,  and  inetro- 
«uSJ  governmenu  (by  con«ltutlona^, 
JituSry      and     administrative     changes), 

'""(A)  Change,  designed  to  make  local  gov- 
ernment more  efflclent  and  economical,  aa 

'V)  reducing  the  number  of,  or  •"»!"»- 
mg  10^  govinmenu  too  maU  to  provide 
XletrXlnUtrallon,  and  .p«lal  dutrlct. 
not  .ubjeet  to  demoetattc  controls: 
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(11)  reetrtctlng  local  popular  elections  to 


"Some  new  dramatic  device  needs  to  be 
used  to  shake  state-local  ofliclals  out  of  their 


funds  are  allocated  to  each  .tau  (for  it  and 
lu  localities)  according  to  the  population  oT 


policy-makers  (the short  ballot!;^  .^^^.^ic     ;^ha™y'"^°^uM  ■^uirri;i"J;r;"o"nTy  that     each  state,  with  an  adjustment  (or  relative 
^P"""''"'     .!..f^..__„»„..«,.™.  .muter  nlM  and     revenue  effort.  After  July  1,  1974.  State  In- 


State  governments  prepare  a  master  plan  and     revenue  effort.  After  July 

umetaWe  (or  modernizing  and  revltallUng     come  tax  revenue,  are  to  be  given  double 


(HI)   concentrating  on  a  single  resp 

"u,""«(o™Tpi°rSnnerpr.«lces  »  .ss  to      ^'"^^Z^.'^^T^o.l^'V^'tw^'  w.''«hti;i.-foUo"^"i-the";ecimmeni>t-.on  of 

base   them    uniformly    on    merit   and   com-      ^elr  Kov^j^ent^^tmct^s^to^^  _UP  ___^  the  Na^ial  Advisory  Commission  on  Urban 

petence;                                            ,                ._     ;S„,.lT  h.    ,,(,    ^    ,hi    ststes    themselves.  Problems  of  December.  1988,  In  order  to  en- 

'^  (,)  granting  adequate  home  rule  powers  to     Jj""'^^*^    ''/\  "    '^uf^t'^^n  "^o^  not  courage   states   to   avail    themselves   of  the 

counties  snd  other  local  governments;                f^  i"*  '""".L'^)!  T^he  SMndmg  of  the  progrLslve  Income  tax.  The  formuU  U  the 

,v.)   improving  local  property  tax  admm-       b;^^;'^.^^'^^*'',';^""   uU'S  «  V*^"  ^^^"  "»'  '°  ""  A-ntlnlstratlon  bill,  ex- 

Se  liui  m<Sacatlon  would  have  tie  de-  cept    for    the    future   double    weighting   for 

slrable  effect  of  focusing   attention   On  an  state   Income  tax  revenues 

atlona!  problem    Federal  assist-      

ance  for  a  country-wide  effort  to  Improve  foUowlng  percentage  aUocatlonsfor  the  50 

ri«l  aneouzaolnR  the  formation  of  multl-      . o —  .-  „i--* 

(IX)  •ncou™B">»is  i"^...  beneflu.  The  experiment  Is  worth  a  try.  slnoe 


istratlon: 
(vU)    authorlrang 


local    governments 


Based  on    1906 


utlllie'  nonproperty  taxes,  c^rdlnated  at  th.     -"J^-f^ -J-^S^^-'-^Tr;,  ^.T;     '^U.  ihrra'.-f^rmuI.'-tJSuld-l^t  In  the 
State  or  regional  level;  ^„^rt„,     „m  for  a  country-wide  effort  to  Improve     foUowlng  percentage  aUocatlons  for  the  50 

.'riflTlVTefnrn'S;'"'  '•'"»'"-■«     ^^^^^^■^'^<^}^"^!h°L^r'^^^  -"'  ^'  ^'  °^"'"  "'  ^"'""""^ 


power  of  local  governments; 


local  governments  might  provide  substantial 


'TSJ'SiS?''d'^l^'to  .trengthen  local      «(7rm  tsio  u^ntly  n«^ed  '^^^^-^ 


unlncori>orat«d  aureas: 

(lU  discouraging  .  .  Incorporatlonj  not 
meeting  minimum  standards  of  total  popu- 
lation and  population  density; 

(111)  authorliilng  city-county  consolida- 
tion, or  transfers  of  specified  functions  be- 
tween munlrlpalUtes  and  counties: 

(IT)  autborlzlng  intergovernmental  con- 
tracta  for  the  provision  of  services; 

(vj  authorizing  the  municipalities  to  ex- 
ercise eitraterrltorlal  planning,  zoning,  and 
subdivision  control  over  unincorporated 
areas  not  subject  to  effective  county  regula- 
tion; 

(vl)  restricting  soning  authority  in  metro- 
politan areas  to  larger  muni  cl  pal  Itlea.  to 
counties,  or  to  the  State,  in  order  to  prevent 
eoning  by  smaller  municipalities  which  ex- 
cludes housing  for  lower  income  Tamllles; 

(vll)  authorlxlng  the  formation  of  metro- 
politan councils  of  government  and  other  re- 
gional governing  bodies; 

(vill)  authorizing  the  establishment  by 
the  State,  by  local  governmental  bodies,  or 
by  the  voters  of  the  area  directly,  of  metro- 
politan area  study  commissions  to  develop 
proposals  to  Improve  and  coordinate  local 
governmental  structure  and  services,  to  per- 
mit »ide-by-8lde  area-wide  and  local  govem- 
menu.  or  to  permit  consolidation  of  munic- 
ipalities; and  to  present  to  the  voters  of 
the  area  such  proposals; 

(Ix)  authorizing  the  formation  of  metro- 
politan planning  agencies  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  local  governments  concerning 
such  matters  as  land  use.  zoning,  building 
regulations,  and  capital  improvements:  and 
(X)  furnishing  State  financial  and  tech- 
nical assistance  to  metropolitan  areas  for 
such  matters  as  planning,  building  codes, 
urban  renewal,  consolidation,  and  local  gov- 
ernment and  finance. 

(C.)  Changes  designed  to  make  local  gov- 
ernment more  responsive  and  democratic  by 
decentralizing  back  to  the  neighborhood 
wherever  possible. 

Sec.    3.    BEPOXTS   and   RXCOMMXNOATTOMta.— 

The  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  In  which  Federal 
block  grants  are  paid  on  the  progress  made 
by  each  participating  State  in  carrying  out 
Its  modem  govemmcnu  program,  and.  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year,  shall 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning the  future  of  the  Federal  block  grant 
program. 

Ocscxhtion  of  Statx  and  Local  Oovkxk- 
Kzirr  Modexnization  Act  or  1971 
1.  Porpoae:  The  Act  proposes  a  marrlag« 
of  revenue-sharing  and  state-local  govern- 
ment modernization.  In  •'Financing  State 
and  Local  Oovemments",  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Boston.  1070.  Joseph  A.  Pecbman 
or  Brookings  Institution,  co-orlgtnator  of 
the  Heller-Pechman  Plan  for  revenue- 
sharing  says; 
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localities  ol  »3  billion  1 

Uon  for  fiscal  1973.  $7  blUlon  for  fiscal  1974. 
and  (9  bUllon  for  fiscal  1076.  The  sums 
would  lie  authorized  and  appropriated  by  the 
usual  Congressional  processes.  By  going  the 
Congressional  appropriaUon  route  rather 
than  the  income-tax-base  trust-fund  route, 
and  by  providing  for  a  state  demonstration 
of  intention  to  modernize  state  and  local 
government,  the  bill  would  be  assigned  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Oovemment  Oper- 
ations thus  avoiding  the  House  Cooimlttee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  Chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  which  are  in 
opposition  to  revenue •«barlng. 

8.  Qualification  for  Bevenue-Shartng  by 
Statee:  Eacb  sUte.  in  order  to  qualify  for 
the  first  year's  revenue-sharing  for  itself 
and  Its  localities,  in  fiscal  1972.  must  enact 
a  law  setting  forth  Its  pattern  for  local  dis- 
tribution within  the  state,  as  set  f<Mth  tn 
paragraph  6.  In  order  to  quaUfy  for  the  sec- 
ond year's  revenue-sharing,  which  starts  on 
July  1.  1972.  the  state  must  enact  and  file 
with  the  President  a  master  plan  and  time- 
table setting  forth  what  it  proposes  to  do 
in  the  years  ahead  to  invigorate  and  mod- 
ernize Its  own  and  Its  local  govemmenu. 
The  Act  contains  a  "laundry  list"  of  Ulustra- 
tlve  r«forms.  Just  as  in  the  Marshall  Plan 
dlstrtbuUon  of  1948-1»53.  the  beneficiaries 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  strings  on  how 
they  spent  their  funds,  or  even  on  progress 
made  In  fuinuing  their  own  master  plan.  The 
check-list  of  reforms  which  would  be  before 
the  sUtes  when  considering  their  master 
plans  Include: 

a.  interstate.  Including  regional  agree- 
ments by  sUtee.  and  Interstate  compact,  for 
dealing  with  interstate  regional  problems; 
for  cooperative  efforts  In  health,  education, 
welfare.  transportaUon.  and  conservaUon; 
and  for  the  government  of  those  metropoll- 
un  areas  which  overlap  state  Unes. 

b.  rtate  direct  action,  including  the  short 
ballot,  longer  terms  for  constitutional  o(B- 
cers.  annual  legislative  sessions,  adequately 
paid  officers  and  legislators,  modernized  state 
borrowing  powers,  improved  tax  systems  (in- 
cluding an  income  tax  of  at  least  moderate 
progreaslveness).  rationalized  boards  and 
commissions,  increased  assistance  to  local 
governments,  revising  the  terms  of  sUte 
aids  and  shared  taxes  so  as  to  encourage 
modern  local  governments  and  to  compen- 
sate for  differences  in  locsJ  flecal  capacity. 
state  asBumptlCHi  of  direct  fiscal  peaponal- 
blllty  for  basic  functions,  and  modem  per- 
sonnel systems. 

c.  state  action  affecting  localities.  Includ- 
ing change*  designed  to  make  local  govern- 
ment more  efficient  and  economical:  changes 
designed  to  strengthen  local  government  In 
metropoUtan  areas;  and  changes  designed  to 
make  local  government  more  responsive  and 
democratic   by   decentralizing   back   to   the 
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6.  Allocation  to  localities:  The  Act  pro- 
vide, that  eo  percent  of  the  hlock  granu  he 
paid  to  the  .tates,  and  40  percent  "to  such 
units  ot  general  purpose  local  government, 
and  according  to  such  a  distribution  formula, 
as  the  state  shall  by  law  provide."  This  pro- 
vision recognizes  that  the  Individual  stales 
are  the  best  determiners  ot  how  the  localities 
shall  share.  The  percentage  to  be  paid  to  local 
government.  Is  40  percent,  compared  to  the 
30  percent  to  be  paid  to  local  govemmenta 
tmder  the  Admlnlrtratlon  bill,  and  the  35 
percent  to  be  paid  to  local  govemmenta 
<  thee  with  a  population  of  50.000  or  greater) 
under  the  recommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Commission  on  Inter-Oovenunental  Bela- 
tloos  and  the  NaUonal  Advisory  Commission 
on  Orban  Problems.  40  percent  seems  a  proper 
minimum  pass-through  to  local  govemmentt. 

The     Admlnimratlon's     pasa-through 


neighborhood   wherever   possible.  qulrement  Is  to  a"  u^*  «' ,B«°«^ J?^ 

T  Allocation  to  statealMvenue  sharing     go»«mm.itt.  aom.  63.000  In  aU.  1111.  wotad 
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mu<Ute  tue  conUiiu»Uon  oJ  uneconomic 
and  ineffldcnt  »U1»«m.  countlM,  towMJllps 
uul  cIUm:  wor»«.  It  would  <U»ti1buU  the 
oMt-througli  KcoKllng  to  Ui«  Mlaung  reve- 
nue p.tt«u.  or  the  looiUUee.  thui  aiMil- 
v»nt»g4ii«  tHoM  Ui»t  are  alTMdy  In  relative 
flical  trouble.  At  the  other  extreme,  mandat- 
ing a  paea-througb  which  cooslden  only 
clUea  and  counties  of  o»er  60,000  populaUon 
may  be  dlacrlmlnalory  agalnjt  amaUer  gov- 
enimente,  particularly  rural,  which  may  be 
effldenl  but  poor.  The  Act  leaves  It  to  the 
state  to  provide  any  sort  of  fair  dlalrlbuuon 
pattern  It  chooaes.  but  U  the  st»te  departs 
from  a  pattern  of  mechanical  equaUty  ac- 
cording to  population  or  revenues.  It  must 
depart  in  a  direction  that  favors  the  rela- 
Uveiy  more  populous  localities  (In  order  to 
provide  an  Incentive  (or  Bscal  consolidation, 
and  to  favor  the  larger  and  more  hard- 
pressed  localities),  or  tha^  favors  communi- 
ties tJiat  contain  relatively  more  low-Income 
rsmUles  (to  osder  to  take  caw  of  the  poor 
communities,   large  or  small). 

e  AcCTJuntablUty:  Administration  of  the 
program  would  be  lodged  In  the  eiecuUve 
Smw  of  the  President  As  stated,  the  orUy 
string  on  the  blocH  grants  would  be  good- 
talth  inltutlve  by  the  states  m  preparing  and 
ttllng  their  modem  governments  programs. 
Action  by  local  gorermnents  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  liberating  eBect  of  state  en- 
ooursgement  would  also  be  strlngleBS.  Title 
VI  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  186*  wotUd  be 
applicable.  Congress,  In  considering  whether 
to  renew  the  program  after  the  Initial  tour- 
year  period,  would  doubtless  take  Into  ac- 
count the  progress  of  the  efforts  made  by 
states  and  localities  to  Implement  modern 
governments  programs. 


angry?  He  asks:  Who  or  what  Is  the  respon- 
sible authority? 

Who  does  a  dtlien  call  whsn  something 
goes  wrong?  The  Mayor,  the  Governor,  the 
Legislator,  the  County  Supervisor,  his  Con- 
gressman or  Senator?  He  often  doesnt 
know— and.  If  he  does  know,  the  govern- 
mental authorities  often  tall  to  respond. 

Mr.  Average  Cltlxen  doesnt  have  a  Ph.  D. 
In  Political  Science.  He  Unt  acquainted  with 
all  the  political  theories  about  the  federal 
system. 

AU  he  knows  u  that  his  taxes  are  high, 
and  not  much  happens  when  he  hss  a  com- 
plaint. To  him.  government  Is  politics  and 
politics  Is  government.  And  all  the  explana- 
tions of  our  naUonal.  staU.  and  local  agen- 
clee  add  up  to  but  one  thing — more  politics 
and  more  politicians. 

And  so,  fellow  politicians.  I  put  the  ques- 
uon  to  you :  Whst  are  we  going  to  do  about 
It? 


Bixaxxs  or  Hnsxrr  H.  Bmaatxr.  natonu. 

CoNTvaXNCK  or  3TATX  Lsctsi-sTrvx  L.x*nxss. 

Sak  Jo«n.  PJt .  Diaum  1.  1970 

It  U  time  for  frank  talk!  There  Is  a  crisis 

of   government   In    America.   The   American 

federal  system— Indeed  our  entire  democratic 

structure— 13  facing  Its  moment  of  truth. 

To  put  It  directly:  Can  our  governmental 
and  political  InsUtutlona  cope  with  the  new 
demands,  as  weU  as  the  age-old  problems  of 
a  highly  mobile,  urbanlied.  tndustrlallMd 
and  heterogeneous  society? 

The  hard  facts  of  life  are  known  to  each 
of  you  I  .     , 

Our  dues  are  Tlctlmlxed  by  noise  and  air 
poUutlon.  traffic  congestion,  slums,  racial 
strife,  violence  and  crime. 

The  demands  for  social  services.  law  en- 
forcement, welfare,  health  care  and  educa- 
tion are  constantly  Increasing.  Coats  are  sky- 
rocketing! The  demand  for  law  and  order 
comes  at  the  same  time  that  citlee  are  forced 
to  lay  off  police  and  tlremen  because  of  lack 
of  ftinds.  Welfare  rolls  grow  at  the  very  time 
that  local  government  revenues  are  dropping. 
To  put  It  on  the  line,  our  system  of  govern- 
ment Is  In  a  state  of  paralysis. 

Our  dues  and  states  are  In  a  desperate 
financial  crisis. 

Revenues  are  always  falling  behmd  ex- 
penditure*—the  tax  base  has  been  stretched 
to  the  breaking  point. 

Our  slumping  economy  hss  now  brought 
many  sutes  and  munldpaUtles  to  the  brink 
of  financial  chaos. 

The  fUght  from  the  clues  to  the  suburbs 
has  olUy  served  to  produce  new  problems— 
for  those  who  escape  as  well  as  those  who  are 
left  behind.  ^  .  ^ 

And  our  rural  areas  continue  to  deterio- 
rate—tbu  Is  an  outrageous  waste  of  human 
and  naUonal  resources. 

Oovemment  at  aU  levela  seems  to  be  muscle 
bound,  unresponsive,  and  IneffecUve.  It  Is 
big  and  costly— yet  seemingly  unable  to 
assure  the  citizens  of  the  most  elemental  of 
government  services— the  security  and  pro- 
tecUon  of  Ule  and  property.  Is  it  any  wondw 
that  the  dtlsen   taxpayer  Is  confused  and 


Our  crisis  of  government  Is  greatly  wor- 
sened by  over-commitment  and  under  per- 
formance. .    .^  . 
Lets  take  a  look  at  the  commitments  that 
we  have  made. 

We  talk  about  the  blessings  of  health:  we 
promise  decent  homee;  we  commit  ourselves 
to  a  clean  environment;  and  fuU  employment, 
and  the  best  In  education. 

Congress  again  and  again,  writes  Into  Uw 
the  goals  of  a  humane  and  just  society — 
m  the  Employment  Act  ot  1»4«.  the  Housing 
Act  of  1M9  and  1068.  the  Educstlon  Act  of 
196fi  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1W4. 
the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  19M  and  the  National 
Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1970— Just  to 
mention   some   ot   the  commitments. 

Presidents  commit  their  administrations 
to  achievement  of  these  goals — and  then 
ask  congress  for  funds  barely  sufficient  to 
hold  the  line  against  these  problems,  much 
less  take  the  offensive. 

Congress,  tor  Its  part,  continues  to  address 
the  issue  of  national  pnorlUas  by  fits  and 
starts. 

At  no  point  In  the  M(lslAtlvs  process  Is 
Congress  able  to  make  basic  and  comprehen- 
sive Judgments  about  the  aUocatlon  ol  otii 
national  resotirces.  And.  at  no  time  Is  any 
sute  legislature  able  to  make  basic  and  long- 
term  Judgmenu  about  the  use  of  state  and 
local  rasourcea. 

The  end  pnxluct  of  this  sysum  Is  our  fail- 
ure to  deliver  on  the  national  commitments 
ao  solemnly  mads  and  so  quickly  forgotten. 
And  so.  fellow  politicians.  I  repeat:  What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  It?  Surely  we  can't 
admit  eithet  Incompetence  or  failure.  We 
have  the  means  and  the  resources.  The  ques- 
tion IS  do  we  have  the  will— the  purpose— and 
the  courage  to  stake  out  the  priorities. 

At  the  outset  1  must  stress  the  sbsolute 
imperauve  of  reatormg  our  eooiiomy  to  Hs 
fuU  productlTlty. 

T^xlay  we  are  sacrificing  approximately  %oO 
bllUon  m  gross  nat'onal  product — and  this 
tragic  Ices  undercuts  everything  else  that  we, 
as  a  nation ,  may  attempt  to  do. 

There  is  a  growing  consensus  among  econ- 
omists of  all  persuasions — among  business- 
men and  labor  leaders — that  present  eco- 
nomic policies  are  not  working.  Por  the  sake 
of  us  aU.  I  eamesUy  appeal  to  President 
Nixon  CO  change  these  policies — to  apply  the 
full  powers  ot  his  office  In  using  wage-price 
guidelines,  to  relax  the  tight  money-hlgh- 
Interest  rates  that  have  affected  so  severely 
the  lot  of  farmers,  small  businessmen  and 
prospective  home  buyers;  to  pursue  a  policy 
of  vigorous  economic  expansion;  and  to  wind 
down  our  Involvement  in  Vietnam  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

A  healthy  ai.d  vigorous  economy  Is  the  es- 
sential first  step  In  surmounting  the  govern- 
mental crisis  I  have  described.  This,  In  p«rt. 
IS  the  answer  to  the  shortage  of  revenues 
which  now  plagues  all  levels  of  government. 
Next,  we  must  accelerate  our  efforts  to  re- 
design and  reconstruct  the  federal    "'* 


Unless  we  achieve  a  governmental  struc- 
ture that  accurately  reflecu  the  nature  of 
goyemmental  reeponslblllty  today,  our  beat 
efforu  win  ultimately  fau  short. 

We  have  heard  much  of  the  need  for 
■creative  federalism'  or  a  "new  federallsm"-- 
s  common  recognition  by  Democratic  and 
Republican  admlnlstiallons  alike  that  our 
existing  federal  structure  must  be  changed 
and   adapted   to  current  needs  and   future 

problems.  

Some  progress  has  been  made.  The  federal 
government  has  begun  to  make  more  rational 
the  administration  of  IW  major  programs. 
Greater  cooperaUon  In  the  field  Is  now  pos- 
sible among  federal  agencies. 

State  and  local  officials  are  being  drawn 
more  directly  Into  the  Implementation  of 
teder»lly-funded  programs.  But  the  new 
federalism  must  embrace  the  establishment 
of  nsUonal  goals  within  the  framework  of 
a  working  partnership  ol  Federal.  SUte  and 
local  govemmenu.  Including  the  scUve  par- 
ticipation of  the  voluntary  and  private  see- 
tors.  The  new  tederalUm  c»nnot  be  merely  a 
delineation  of  powera  between  levels  of  goy- 
emment;  It  must  be  a  plan  of  action  Involv- 
ing the  cooperation  and  commitment  ot  all 
areas  ot  government. 

Yes.  we  all  know  that  far  more  umovatlve 
stepe  are  necessary.  And  these  steps  can  be 
most  effecuve  If  we  design  action  programs 
which  require  new  governmental  relaUon- 
shlps  as  part  ot  the  process  ot  Implementa- 

Por  example.  I  have  long  advocated  the 
creaUon  of  a  Domestic  Development  Bank 
that  would  provide  an  altemaUve  source  of 
low-Interest  long-term  credit  for  states  and 
municipalities. 

The  Domestic  Development  Bank  would 
offer  guaranteed  bonds  on  the  nsUonal  In- 
vestment market,  and  then  lending  funds  to 
local  governments  st  subsidised  rates  of 
inwrest— below  the  rates  of  the  municipal 
or  state  bonds. 

Ixical  govemmenu  would  not  have  to  pay 

more  to  borrow  from  the  Bank— Indeed  with 

the  federal  guarantee  they  should  pay  less. 

The  increase  In  long-term  funds  available 

to  local  govenmients  Is  primary. 

But  an  Important  corollary  of  the  propoeal 
Is  the  expert  staff  to  provide  for  planning, 
as  well  ss  Information  Interchange  and  co- 
ordination among  the  varloua  levels  of  our 
federal  system. 

ThU  process  ot  building  a  new  federal  sys- 
tem would  be  assisted  by  the  sppolntment 
of  a  special  Presidential  representative— sim- 
ilar to  an  ambassador— who  could  speak  for 
and  represent  the  President  In  every  federal 
region  In  order  to  coordinate  and  expedite 
our  federal  programs.  He  must  be  empowered 
to  cut  through  the  ted  tape,  to  act  and  not 
be  hemmed  In  by  petty  Jurisdictional  dis- 
putes between  agencies. 

I  have  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Legislative  Council  composed  of  rep- 
resentauves  of  the  Congress  and  the  State 
LeglsUtures— to  make  possible  regtilar  con- 
sultations between  national  and  state  legis- 
lative leaders.  These  regular  meetings  would 
make  It  essler  to  adopt  existing  laws  to  sUte 
needs,  as  well  cs  to  design  ne»  proposals  tor 
future  needs. 

There  should  »lso  be  regular  periodic  meet- 
ings ot  Ihe  President  and  :he  governora  di- 
rected toward  the  Improvement  of  nstlonal 
and  state  relstlonshlps— vihere  there  can 
be  open  and  frank  discussion— where  the 
problems  of  policy  snd  administration  can 
be  ventilated  and  examined.  These  aeml-«o- 
clal  events  ol  Preslden'lRl  limcheons  or  din- 
ners foi  the  governors  enti  their  wives  are 
no  substitute  for  genuine,  well-planned,  or- 
ganized and  down-to-work  sessions  that 
modem  day  governmental  coordination  de- 
mands. 

In  similar  fashion,  local  Eovernmental  au- 
thorltlea  ahould  meet  regulirly  with  the  Vice 
Piealdent.  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
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Majority  aod  Minority  ladders  of  Uw  Houm 
ukd  the  Senate. 

Furthercnor*.  »t  the  emecuttve  level  of  gov- 
ernment, in  the  Office  of  the  President,  we 
need  k  permanent  National  Commlefilon  for 
PluuUng  and  Development — one  embracing 
all  levels  of  government  and  Including  pri- 
vate cLterprlae. 

The  federal  budget  planning  process  rouct 
be  opened.  We  need  hearings  across  the 
country  so  that  governors,  legislators  and 
mayors  are  brought  directly  Into  budget 
planning  twfore  the  federal  budget  U  locked 
up  and  presented  to  Congress. 

And  Congress  must  better  equip  tteelf  to 
work  towsj^  the  national  goals  that  tt  has 
written  into  law. 

Congress  needs  a  "Joint  Committee  on 
National  Goala  and  Priorities"  in  <»deT  to 
see  the  broader  picture  of  what  must  be 
done. 

This  Joint  Congressional  committee  would 
evaluate  the  President's  budget  In  light  of 
national  social  and  econotnlc  goals — stressing 
those  areas  where  our  performance  la  not 
keeping  pace  with  previously  establtahed 
goals. 

Congreas.  for  example,  continues  to  create 
additional  planning  granu  in  different  agen- 
cies and  departmenta.  These  grants  are  di- 
verse and  sometimes  Incompatible. 

Funding  tor  coordinated  planning  Is  com- 
pletely inadequate.  In  1969.  *2S2  million  dol- 
lars was  made  available  for  the  36  standard 
physical  planning  programs  of  the  federal 
government.  Coordination  of  local  agency 
planning  under  the  Model  Citlee  Act  was  not 
funded  at  all.  This  Joint  committee  on  na- 
tional goals  and  prlorlUee  could  begin  to 
bring  some  sense  to  the  present  uncoor- 
dinated planning  process. 

The  Joint  Committee  would  receive  testi- 
mony from  federal  agencies,  but  It  would 
also  tap  the  private  conunuiUty.  Special  ad- 
visory bodies,  bustuess  and  labor  leaders, 
educators  and  students  would  be  Invited  to 
the  committee  witness  table. 

To  do  the  job  correctly,  the  Joint  com- 
mittee would  need  an  expert  technical  staff, 
acceae  to  computers,  and  the  planning,  pro- 
gramming and  budgeting  mode  of  problem 
analysis. 

Finally.  sUtes  and  localities  must  work  far 
more  diligently  at  putting  their  own  houses 
In  order.  This  Involves  a  searching  re- 
examination of  taxing  policies,  land  use  and 
ownership  policies,  and  the  organtaatton  of 
Bgenclee  and  departments.  It  also  Includes 
Constitutional  reform  and  modernization 
along  with  much  more  extensive  state  aid 
to  localities   and  particularly  metropolitan 


We  must  encourage  the  creation  and 
strengthening  of  metropolitan -wide  author- 
ities—euch  aa  Councils  of  ClvU  Peace  to  co- 
ordinate    all     law    enforcement     activities. 

We  must  encourage  the  further  develop- 
ment of  councils  of  governments.  7%eae 
councils  are  a  way  to  preserve  local  auton- 
omy where  that  Is  appropriate,  and  to 
maximize  the  use  of  common  faculties  and 
services. 

Each  state  government  should  create  a  new 
departmant  for  community  development— 
the  functional  equivalent  at  the  state  level 
of  the  federal  government's  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

Our  colleges  and  universities  should  be  en- 
couraged to  undertake  broad  research  pro- 
grama  on  the  social  and  economic  needs  of 
our  urtMD  communities,  the  proper  use  of 
land,  as  weU  as  zoning.  buUdlng  codes  and 
social  services.  Surely,  state  supported  Insti- 
tutes, colleges  and  universities  have  a  re- 
sponalbUlty  not  only  to  students  and  faculty, 
but  to  the  needs  of  the  community. 

As  our  q>ace  and  defetise  prograinH  are  re- 
duced, we  should  mobUUEe  the  Intellectual, 
technical  and  scientific  resources  that  are 
released  and  put  them  to  work  on  the  prob- 
lems of  pollution,  mass  transit,  hoitflDg,  ur- 


ban planning,  health  care  and  education.  Ws 
can  Ul  afford  the  unemployment  or  under- 
employment of  our  technical,  scientific  and 
proresslonal  manpower.  What  a  Lraglc  wastei 
Public  policy  In  this  country  must  loduds 
an  opportunity  for  the  good  life  In  rural 
America — In  the  amaUer  citlee. 

This  necessitates  more  than  Just  thinking 
about  hospitals  and  highways  and  bualnesa 
Institutions  and  Bchools. 

It  means  an  economic  program  for  America 
In  u'blch  the  producers  of  our  food  and  fiber 
share  equitably  in  the  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  the  nation. 

I  continue  to  support — and  I  intend  to 
work  actively  for — an  equitable  system  of 
federal  revenue  sharing  with  the  states  and 
localities.  I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  financial 
crisis  which  today  confronia  every  state  and 
every  municipality  in  America.  We  can  wait 
no  longer  In  beginning  to  relieve  this  crisis 
through  a  system  of  revenue  sharing.  The 
time  to  act  Is  now — even  If  it  is  only  a  start. 
Whatever  adjustments  are  needed  in  the  fed- 
eral budget  must  be  faced  now— and  action 
taken  And.  let's  face  It.  where  federal  stand- 
ards are  imposed  such  as  proposed  In  the 
FcmUy  Assistance  Welfare  program,  then  the 
federal  government  must  be  prepared  to  pay 
the  bill.  This  alone  would  be  a  great  help  to 
state  and  local  government.  Then  too.  Fed- 
eral assistance  to  education  must  l>e  doubled 
within  the  next  two  years.  The  property  tax 
base  In  most  states  simply  can't  meet  the 
rising  costs  of  welfare  and  education.  Either 
there  must  be  new  .wurces  of  revenue  or  a 
drastic  cutback  In  state  and  local  services 

Federal  assistance  to  local  and  state  law 
enforcement  and  protective  services — police, 
fire  and  criminal  rehabilitation— must  be 
increased  threefold.  Theae  are  Immediate 
basic  mlnlmums!  To  do  less  Is  to  court  a 
coUapee  of  government  services  and 
authority. 

Our  problems  today  are  only  a  sketchy 
outline  of  what  Ues  ahead  unless  we  have 
the  vision  and  the  wUl  to  plan  ahead,  to 
work  ahead,  and  then — to  the  beet  of  our 
ahUlty — make  the  commitments  and  mobUlse 
the  resources  that  are  need  to  fulfill  the 
coQunltmentfi. 

In  the  year  2000.  we  will  be  a  nation  of  375 
mlUlon  people — and  over  80%  of  our  people 
will  live  In  cities.  To  meet  these  demands  we 
win  need  an  additional  13  million  acres  of 
urban  land  for  housing,  parks,  hospitals, 
schools,  factories,  roads,  airports,  court- 
houses, churches  and  Industry. 

So,  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  year  3000 — 

less  than  30  yean  from  now — we  must  set 

our  sights  on  the  targets  of  tomorrow: 

To  develop  the  necessary  power  resources; 

To   establish    where    the   new   poptilation 

centers  will  be: 

To  determine  where  we  wUl  build  new 
roads,  and  airports,  bus  and  raU  terminals; 
To  find  out  how  our  aUlng  health  care 
system  should  be  repaired  and  augmented; 
To  encourage,  through  better  knowledge 
and  voluntary  action,  a  rate  of  population 
growth  compatible  with  our  resouroea; 

To  protect  our  resources  of  land,  water 
and  air.  thereby  assuring  a  Uvable  and 
healthy  environment: 

To  redesign,  redevelop  and  rehablUtate  our 
cities  so  that  we  can  provide  safe  neighbor- 
hoods, decent  housing,  adequate  open  spaces 
and  recreational  facilities:  and 

To  expand.  Improve  and  humanize  our 
educational  systems. 

None  of  these  problems  Is  subject  to  solu* 
tlon  by  government  alone — surely  not  by  the 
federal  government  alone. 

All  of  them  require  the  active  cooperation 
of  federal  and  state  governments — aU  of 
them  wUl  bear  beavUy  on  both  public  and 
private  resources.  But  none  of  them  wlU  go 
away  if  Ignored. 

To   begin   with,   we  must  plan.   Tes.  ws 
can  plan  a  better  America. 
We  can  build  a  better  America. 


I  know  the  faith  is  there.  I  know  the 
strength  la  there.  If  we  work  together.  If  we 
tru5t  each  other,  we  can  meet  the  chaUengs 
of  tomorrow. 

What  SxvnnnrT  Wvar  SHsaxwc? 
iBemarks  of  Representative  Rknit  S.  ^russ. 

of  Wlficonsin.  before  the  National  Confer* 

ence  of  State  Ijeglslatlve  Leaders.  San  Juaa. 
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Revenue  Sharing.  I  remain  convinced.  Is 
an  Idea  whose  time  Is  oomlng.  But  there  are 
a  couple  of  basic  questions  that  we  do  well 
to  ask  ourselves  today: 

What  revenue?  What  sharing? 

What  revenue?  Its  revenues  were  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  peace-and-growth 
dividend.  Ttie  funds,  under  the  Nixon  pro- 
poeal, were  to  start  flowing  to  the  states  and 
localities  on  January  I,  1071. 

But  there  Is  no  peace,  and  there  is  no 
growth.  Instead,  there  are  more  raids  in 
Northern  Vietnam,  a  widened  war  In  Cam- 
bodia, and  the  end  of  the  war  not  In  algbt. 
Instead,  there  is  5.6  percent  unemployment, 
7.2  percent  coet-of- living  Inflation,  zero 
growth,  and  whopping  federal  budget  deficits 
tor  this  year  and  next,  immensely  larger  than 
the  deficits  that  used  to  make  former  Treas- 
ury Secretary  Humphrey's  hair  curl. 

So  the  first  priority  for  revenue-sharing  Is 
to  get  some  revenue  to  share.  Tills  means  we 
must  adopt  more  sensible  mUltary  and  eco- 
nomic policies.  It  means  we  must  extricate 
ourselx'es  from  Southeast  Asia.  It  means  we 
must  hall  Inflation  by  wage-prioe  guideposts, 
and  perhaps  a  quick-freeze  across  the  board, 
and  by  supply  measures,  and  credit  measuiva. 
It  means  we  mtut  get  the  economy  moving 
forward  again  by  reordering  our  economic 
priorities.  Then,  and  only  then.  wQl  there 
be  revenues  to  share. 

But  It  Is  not  a  dsy  too  esriy  to  talk  about 
the  other  element  of  our  phrase — what 
sharing? 

It  is  good  that  the  Nixon  Administration 
Is  committed  to  revenue-sharing,  with  an 
admirable  allocation  to  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments tiased  on  a  combination  of  popula- 
tion and  relative  tax  effort. 

But  the  Administration  proposal  Is,  I  be- 
lieve, deficient  In  two  Important  particu- 
lars— Its  pass-through  requirements  to  states 
and  local  governments,  and  the  absence  of 
any  requirement  that  the  states  demonstrate 
their  ability  and  intention  to  do  something 
about  needed  fiscal  and  organizational  re- 
forms of  state-local  government. 

Let  us  look  at  the  first  criticism.  The  Ad- 
ministration's pass-through  reqtilrement  Is 
to  oil  tinlts  of  general  local  government — all 
33,000  Of  them.  Under  this  formula,  the  most 
LtUlputlan  suburb,  the  most  archaic  vlUage. 
the  most  depopulated  cotwty  Is  given  a  posi- 
tive incentive  to  continue  Its  untrammalsd 
existence,  without  Inquiry  into  whether  Its 
usefulness  has  ceased. 

Worse,  under  the  Administration  proposal, 
each  unit  of  local  government  would  receive 
the  fimds  "based  on  Its  share  of  total  local 
government  revenues  raised  In  the  state". 
TTie  trouble  here  is  that  the  disparity  be- 
tween local  government  revenues  within  a 
state  Is  already  a  scandal.  Community  A. 
with  the  same  population  as  Community  B. 
may  presently  receive  s  much  larger  share  of 
total  local  govenunent  revenues  raised  In  the 
state  because  It  contains  a  covey  of  wealthy 
income-tax  payers,  or  a  huge  property-tax 
paying  public  utllliy  Installation,  or  a  sales- 
tax  generating  shopping  center.  Worse.  Com- 
munity A  may  have  zoned  out  poor  people. 
partlciUarly  those  with  children,  by  zoning  or 
buUdlng  Umltatlons.  Thus  the  existing  unfair 
discrimination  In  favor  of  Community  A 
would  be  worsened.  Once  again,  the  gospel 
according  to  St.  Matthew  would  be  fulfilled. 
For  unto  everyone  that  hath  shall  he  given; 
but  ftom  him  that  hath  not.  shall  be  taken 
awa7  aven  that  which  he  hath." 
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The  problem  ol  how  to  eitend  revenue- 
shMlDi  to  the  loc»UOe«  s«nu  much  better 
Muwered  by  .om.  such  ««°f=«°'*''"°°  " 
th»t  mKle  two  je»rs  ago  by  the  »»«'" 
Comraliilon  on  DrbMl  problems,  nnder  that 
lurmuhi.  the  local  p»M-through  would  be 
cjhcentrated  on  larger  cities  or  fun""- 
those  with  population*  of  at  Ie»«  60.00Q 
Th«  <^,  717  o<  the  nauons  f-^O  "Jf" 
o.  general  local  government  would  be  aided 
>ome  310  cities  and  some  407  counties  with 
>  total  population  ol  131.7  million  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  The  Douglas  lormula 
would  allocate  6S  percent  ol  the  revenue- 
sharing  payments  to  state  governments,  12 
^rcen?  To  cl.les.  and  13  percent  to  urban 
counties  Of  course,  a  large  portion  of  the 
itates'  share  could  be  expected  to  be  re- 
channeled  to  local  areas  of  aU  sues.  tl>"'by 
increasing  the  ultimate  local  share  of  the 
total,  such  a  pass-through  formula  would 
give  an  Incentive  toward  ascal  federaUon 
rather  than  a  reverse  Incentive  toward 
further  Balkanization. 

A  second  crulclsm  of  the  AdmlnlstraUon  s 
revenue-sbarlng  proposal  la  that  It  would 
act  as  a  crutch  to  perpetuate  InetTecUve 
state  ihd  local  government,  rather  than  as 
a  catalyst  to  Impel  the  sutes  to  respond  to 
the  urban  crisis. 

Crimes  slums,  disease,  poor  transport,  air 
and  water  poUutton.  IneBectlve  schools,  wel- 
fare hated  by  both  the  giver  and  the  re- 
ceiver—all these  are  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  reality  of  the  urban  crisis.  Everywhere, 
and  particularly  m  metropolitan  areas,  local 
government  remains  fragmented.  Ineflectlve. 
not  very  democraUc.  and  nearly  bankrupt. 
There  are  Just  too  many  governments  and 
omclali  Revenues  are  hopelessly  Inadequate 
and  hopelessly  uneven  between  richer  and 
poorer  areas  Par  too  tew  functions  of  gov- 
ernment are  decentrallied  to  whare  the  peo- 
ple are. 

It  Is  up  to  the  states  of  the  Dnlt«d  SUtea 
to  exercise  their  basic  constitutional  respon- 
sibility to  conduct  domesUc  govenmient.  The 
states  have  the  responsibility  for  the  form, 
structure  and  power  of  local  government. 
The  states  create  the  admlnlstraUve 
machinery  for  deUverlng  the  vital  domestic 
services  of  education,  welfare,  health,  trans- 
portation, open  space,  environmental  control, 
law  enforcement,  administration  of  Justice, 
housing,  land  use,  employment  and  busi- 
ness, taxation. 

Let  revenue-sharing,  therefore,  not  be  a 
placetK}  to  encourage  states  to  do  nothing 
about  a  viable  federal  system.  L<et  revenue- 
sbarlng.  Instead,  be  used  as  an  Incentive  to 
the  sUtes.  each  In  Ita  own  way.  to  get  on 
with  a  program  for  modernlxlng  stale  and 
local  government. 

My  own  version  of  revenue  sharing,  con- 
tained in  Ha  11764  in  this  Congress  (an 
updated  version  will  be  introduced  In  the 
92nd  Congress  next  January)  would  require 
that  a  state  prepare  a  modern  governments 
program  In  order  to  become  eligible  for  fed- 
eral revenue  sharing  No  set  list  of  require- 
ments Is  postulated  for  these  programs.  If 
only  t>ecauBe  no  two  states  are  alike  In  the 
need  for  and  direction  of  reform.  But  a  sug- 
gested check  list  conveys  an  Ideas  of  what 
kinds  of  reform  should  be  considered  for 
these  stale  modern  government  programs; 

For  Its  own  government,  the  state  would 
have  to  ask :  How  Is  It  equipped  to  deal  with 
Interstate  regional  problems,  and  for  co- 
operative efforts  with  Its  neighboring  states? 
How  does  It  fare  In  terms  of  the  short  ballot, 
longer  terms  for  colistltutlonal  officers,  an- 
nual sessions  of  the  legislature,  adequately 
paid  officers  and  legislators,  the  merit  system, 
modernized  borrowing  powers,  rationalized 
boarfls  and  commissions.  Improved  tax  sys- 
tems (Including  a  progreaslve  Income  tax), 
assistance  to  local  governments,  state  as- 
sumption of  direct  Oscal  reapooslbUlty  for 
basic  (usctlODS? 
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And    moat   important,   what    Is   It   doing 
about  local  government?  How  can  state  laws 
cut  down   on   the   number   of   unnecessary 
counties,  towns  and  other  local  governmenu? 
How  can  they  promote  metropolitan  govern- 
ment,   home    rule,    the    local    short    ballot 
modern  borrowing  power,  the  merit  system? 
HOW  can  ihey  decentrallie  many  of  the  func- 
tions of  local  government  bock  to  the  neigh- 
borhood? ,     ^   __ 
In  ascal  terms,  has  the  state  revised  Its 
grants-in-aid  system  and  its  sharing  of  tax 
revenues,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  preferences  so 
widely  given  now  to  wealthier  communities 
at  the  expense  of  poorer  communities?  Do 
state  laws  permit   the  recapture  of  zoning 
power  from  excessively  small  communities?  Xs 
the  state  assuming  Its  own  responslbUltles 
for   massive  help   to   metropolitan   areas  In 
such  matters  as  housing  and  urban  renewal? 
I  conclude:  Let  us  get  the  recenue  for  reve- 
nue-sharing    by     making     the     peace-and- 
growth  dividend  come  true.  Let  us  condition 
the   sharing    of   revenue-sharing    on   a   real 
commitment  by   the  states  to  get  on  with 
the  Job  of  making  federalism  work.  If  we  do, 
the  decade  of  the  1970s  can  be  the  decade 
In  which   the  states  enjoy   their  own  once 
again.                       

FOOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
never  ceased  to  speculate  and  wonder 
at  the  ways  of  the  world.  Many  years  ago 
when  I  was  a  child  I  watched  the  anguish 
and  travail  of  a  second  cousin  of  my 
mother's  who  had  come  from  Mexico 
during  the  revolutionary  period  and 
whose  husband  died  shortly  thereafter, 
leaving  her  to  care  for  several  sons.  One 
of  them  became  an  alcoholic  and  would 
take  everything  his  mother  had  in  the 
house  during  her  absences  to  go  pawn 
these  meager  possessions  in  order  to  buy 
beer  or  alcohol.  I  would  visit  this  family 
and  witnessed  the  heartache  of  a  mother. 
It  goon  developed  that  ouUide  of  the  bed 
and  a  uble  and  a  few  other  items,  there 
was  no  furniture  to  speak  of  in  that 
house. 

Therefore,  what  a  surprise  when  later 
I  would  walk  by  a  beer  esUblishment  on 
old  North  Flores  Street  and  see  this  dis- 
tant   relative    being    pUed    drinks   free 
gratis  by  habitues  of  the  establishment. 
However,  on  one  occasion,  I  was  on  the 
sidewalk  when  this  same  distant  rela- 
tive approached  his  companion  for  a  loan 
of  a  quarter  with  which  to  buy  some  food 
and  vaa  refused.  The  man  refusing  him 
the  ouarter  for  food  offered  to  buy  him 
a  drink.  I  pondered  over  this  and  later 
in  the  day  expressed  my  puzzlement  to 
an  uncle  who  had  also  recently  arrived 
from  the  last  turmoil  in  old  Mexico.  He 
was  a  philosophic  gentleman  who  pro- 
claimed all  during  the  week  he  was  a 
■libre  pensador"— free  thinker— but  at- 
tended mass  regularly  on  Sunday  at  the 
cathedral.  When  asked  about  this  appar- 
ent  contradiction   he   would   shrug   his 
shoulders  and  say:  "That's  in  case  I'm 
wrong  during  the  week." 

Well,  this  uncle  thought  a  while  after 
I  had  related  the  episode  outside  the 
uvem.  puckered  up  his  lips  as  he  was 
wont  to  when  about  to  utter  a  solenm 
pronouncement  and  said:  "Para  el  mal 
dlez  ayudan.  para  el  blen  nadle " — For 
wrongdoing  10  wUl  help,  for  good  none. 


I  could  not  help  but  think  of  this  irony 
of  life  when  I  listened  attentively  to  the 
debate  on  the  food  stamp  bill.  It  seemed 
that  the  committee  and  most  members 
agonized  over  the  possibility  someone 
might  get  food  they  were  not  entitled 
to.  yet  many  of  the  same  members 
rushed  through  and  vot*d  for  many  dol- 
lars for  the  rich  and  the  powerful. 

When  I  was  in  the  State  senate  I  saw 
essentially  the  same  thing.  If  I  had  a 
bill  for  the  blind,  or  the  destitute  or  the 
halt  and  the  lame.  I  could  never  get 
hearings;  it  would  take  years  for  some 
action  But  the  railroads,  the  oil  and 
gas  companies,  the  powerful  corpora- 
tions—well, they  whooshed  the  bUls 
through. 

But  here  In  Congress.  ccrUinly  I 
thought  we  would  get  a  chance  to  oBer 
some  amendmcnu  that  some  of  us  feel 
are  needed  In  order  to  make  iwssible  a 
realistic  and  just  system  of  food  stamp 
distribution. 

As  a  strong  advocate  of  this  program 
since  Its  incepUon  I  have  seen  with  dis- 
may the  case  of  my  own  district  where 
a  great  scandal  has  been  gathering  In 
the  administration  of  this  program, 
thereby  Jeopardizing  the  legitimate  and 
bona  fide  needy.  All  because  we  have 
been  permywise  and  pound  foolish. 
We  on  the  congressional  level  say  with 
magnificent  bravado:  "Here  you  clUes 
and  counUes  look  at  what  we  are  giving 
you  ■'  Then  proceed  to  provide  nothmg 
for  administrative  costs  to  the  localities 
and  States  that  are  unable  or  unwUliiig 
to  supply  the  moneys  for  the  cost  of 
administration. 

I  intend,  however,  not  to  quit  in  my 
endeavor  to  bring  to  the  Congress  the 
necessity  of  providing  bedrock  help  for 
sound  and  efficient  management  and  ad- 
ministration of  this  program. 


JEWS  IN  THE  SOVIET  UNION:  A 
STORY  OF  PERSECUTION 
(Mr.  PODELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rkcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  perse- 
cution of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues The  latest  demonstration  of  antl- 
semitlsm  is  one  of  the  ugUest;  it  began 
yesterday  with  the  pubUc  trial  in  Len- 
ingrad of  33  Soviet  Jews  accused  of  at- 
tempted hUacHng  and  anU-Sovlet  ac- 
tivities. 

It  L«  not  surprising  that  the  charges 
remain  clouded  in  a  veU  of  naUonal  prop- 
aganda. Yet  one  thing  is  clear:  The  So- 
viet Union  Is  Intent  upon  the  repression 
of  the  naUonal  identity  of  ita  more  than 
3  million  Jews. 

By  not  permitting  Jews  to  emigrate, 
and  by  forcing  them  to  remain  in  Russia, 
the  Soviet  Government  has  sealed  the 
fate  of  many  of  these  individuals.  They 
are  forcing  Jews  to  stay  so  that  they  can 
then  go  about  the  process  of  robbing 
them  of  their  liberty  or  perhaps  even 
their  life.  The  trial  in  I^nlngrad  today 
is  an  all  too  clear  example  of  what  I  am 

I  believe  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
must  express  their  strong  opposition  to 
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Soviet  policy.  We  are  quick  to  react  to 
natural  disasters  that  wipe  out  popula- 
tions. We  are  slow  to  react  to  policies  ol 
government  designed  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

The  defendants  at  Leningrad  have 
been  imprisoned  for  months  while  the 
trial  has  been  continually  postponed. 
They  have  no  hope  of  appeal;  their  hves 
remain  in  serious  danger,  and  it  Is  still 
imclear  how  many  trials  will  Ik  held. 
Their  testimony  may  be  used  to  incrimi- 
nate and  penalize  other  Jewish  citizens 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Lost  month,  another  citiz^i.  Leonid 
Rlgennan,  seeking  to  be  recognized  as 
an  American  citizen,  was  turned  away 
by  So\ict  guards  and  arrested.  And  the 
list  of  examples  could  continue. 

These  incidents  point  to  one  inescap- 
able conclusion — the  condition  of  the  Jew 
has  grown  worse.  Prom  the  closing  of 
synagogues  and  religious  schools,  and  the 
denial  to  Jews  of  educational  and  cul- 
tural facilities.  Bibles,  and  basic  religious 
articles,  Soviet  policy  against  the  Jews 
now  includes  public  trials. 

The  condiUon  of  the  So^'iet  Jew  will 
grow  no  better  until  there  is  a  reaction 
of  world  conscience.  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  must  take  a  strong  initia- 
tive and  call  upon  all  free  people  to  con- 
demn these  acts  that  go  against  the  most 
basic  principles  of  freedom  and  human 
decency.  

SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

(Mr.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
Americans  have  had  as  much  experience 
with  development  In  Latin  America  as 
the  Honorable  Covey  T.  Oliver,  former 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  Colombia.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American 
Affairs,  and  UjS.  Executive  Director  of 
the  World  Bank. 

Even  though  Ambassador  Oliver  de- 
votes most  of  his  energy  today  to  the 
study  and  teaching  of  law.  he  pauses 
in  those  tasks  from  time  to  time  to  share 
with  his  friends  and  readers  some  of  his 
reflections  on  the  subject  of  development. 

One  of  such  thoughtful  pieces  ap- 
peared recently  in  the  Foreign  Service 
Journal.  In  it.  Ambassador  Oliver  focuses 
on  the  "New  Problems  of  Social  Develop- 
ment," stressing  the  need  for  prompt  and 
effective  action  to  redress  the  Imbalance 
in  favor  of  economic  aid  and  economic 
development  which  has  characterized  the 
worldwide  development  effort  during  the 
past  decade. 

As  always,  I  find  Ambassador  Oliver's 
thoughts  and  suggestions  both  stimulat- 
ing and  helpful.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leaues  will  find  them  so  also. 

The  Item  follows: 

NtW    PXOBLCMS   OF   SOCIAL   DEVSLOPICBMT 

(By  Covey  T.  OHver) 

The  older  problems  of  socl&l  development 
I  came  to  know  ail  too  well  while  I  wm  in- 
volved m  inter-Amerlcan  affairs  in  the  IMO*. 
They  Include: 

ConfuBton  about  the  meaning  of  social 
development. 

Lack  of  usable  doctrine  contTasted  to  eco- 
nomic development. 


Rejection  of  modernity  by  vested  intereit 
groups  m  developing  countries  Including 
cultural  and  educational  veat«d  Interests. 

The  Marshall  Plan's  dead  hand  on  US 
development  operaUona  (It  was  exclualvely 
economic ) . 

The  unfortunate  legacy  of  Brctton  Woods 
as  to  national  backstopping  of  international 
development  activities  by  non -development 
Institutions  such  as  finance  ministries. 

The  reluctance  of  foreign  offices  in  devel- 
oped and  developing  countries  to  accept  de- 
velopment as  a  new  type  of  international 
relationship. 

These  problems,  all  of  which  have  links  to 
the  two  new  problems  of  social  development 
that  I  shall  attempt  to  analyse,  have  bo  far 
always  forced  the  center  of  gravity  of  exter- 
nal assistance  toward  the  purel?  economic: 
Infrastructure,  productivity.  Import  substi- 
tution, export  Intensification,  foreign  ex- 
change policy  and  national  accounts  man- 
agement. This  is  particularly  noticeable  In 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Social  and  civic 
development  objectives  ar«  set  out  in  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Est«.  but  in  Allanu 
assistance  practice,  institutional  develop- 
ment related  to  the  above  economic  goals 
ts  about  as  far  as  social  development  ever 
got.  And  even  this  degree  of  institutional 
development  gets  only  secondary  treatment 
in  the  Scarcity -Priori  ties  Oame  that  foreign 
assistance  so  far  has  had  to  be. 

What  is  social  development?  Aa  I  use  the 
term  it  is  not  necessarily  the  same  as  Insti- 
tutional development  ia  fairly  neutral 
term — even  a  fascist  or  mercantlUstlc  Insti- 
tution can  be  developed).  And  it  Is  not  ex- 
actly that  rhetorical  favorite,  especially  of 
some  of  the  military,  "nation  building."  So- 
cial development  refers  to  modernization  of 
the  norms  and  processes  for  sharing  benefits 
and  burdens  in  societies.  It  is  fairer  sharing, 
especially  on  the  benefits  side:  education, 
health.  Job  opportunities  ( Incl udlng  Job 
training),  tax  equity,  effective  administra- 
tion (including  honesty  in  govertunent ) . 
Think  of  total  development  as  light  coming 
through  a  prl?m.  Social  development  is  a 
discernible  area  in  the  whole  spectrum  of 
development,  and  there  are  shadings  from 
the  equally  discernible  purely  economic  end 
all  the  way  to  the  purely  political  end. 

Some  new  Unes  of  activity  are  stUl  to  be 
classified.  Just  recently  we  have  all  become 
conscious  of  ecological  problems,  and  I  think 
these  challenges  In  developing  countries 
should  be  included  within  social  development. 
Population  control  Is  harder  to  classify.  It 
certainly  la  not  yet  purely  economic:  opera- 
tionally It  Is  stlU  left  to  that  portion  of  the 
political  spectrum  which  In  the  game  of 
nations  as  I  know  It  might  be  called  "In- 
violable National  Privacy." 

Economic  development,  of  course,  has 
social  effects;  and  some  of  these,  undoubt- 
edly, have  been  seen  by  ultra -nationalists 
and  vested  Interests  groups  as  impinging  on 
"Inviolable  National  Privacy."  To  a  consider- 
able degree,  the  chant  of  "Trade,  Not  Aid"  Is 
the  ploy  of  traditional  export  oligarchs,  who 
find  the  so-called  "foreign  conditioning"  of 
external  assistance  a  Lhreat  to  their  Internal 
advantages.  Traditionalists,  everywhere  I 
suppose,  incline  to  the  "trickle-down  "  theory 
of  human  betterment.  But  the  traditional  ex- 
port oligarchs  that  I  have  in  mind  are  not 
even  much  for  "trickle  down,"  as  may  be 
seen  by  their  strong  and  tisually  effective 
objections  to  greater  taxation  of  them  for  the 
common  good.  Some  exporters  of  traditional 
commodities  are.  of  cotirse.  not  oligarchs  but 
little  people.  Export  oligarchies  vary  as  to 
countries  and  commodities.  Sugar,  for  exam- 
ple. Is  hardly  ever  a  mass  man  export 
Interest. 

On  the  whole,  economic  development 
practices  and  doctrines  no  longer  fall  within 
the  taboo  of  "Inviolable  National  Privacy." 
One  reason  for  this  is  the  spread  of  economic 
development  theories  ttarougb  graduate  edu- 


cauon  of  developing  country  nauooals  in 
developed  country  universities.  Also,  tbe 
feed-Ln  of  professional  development  econo- 
mists into  all  development  agencies  has  give  i 
tbe  world  a  remarkably  wide  consensus  of 
professionalism  as  to  those  items  that  above 
I  listed  as  purely  economic.  How  often  is  the 
cry  of  Intervention  lam  raised  as  to  issues  of 
monetary  economics  today?  Not  often,  even 
as  against  the  International  Monetary  Pund. 

Purely  political  development  is  hardly 
ever  attempted  through  foreign  assistance, 
since  political  considerations  are  excluded  by 
the  articles  of  the  multinational  develop- 
ment Institutions,  Moreover,  since  much  of 
economic  development  Is  no  longer  coutro- 
verslat.  It  seems  largely  in  the  field  of  social 
development  that  resistance  to  change 
occurs.  That  It  occurs  results  In  part  Ircan 
the  fact  that  the  doctrines  and  the  men 
needed  for  social  development  are  them- 
selves far  below  the  present  stage  of  growth 
of  economic  development  technology .  Fur- 
ther, some  social  development  schemes  lend 
to  be  vague  and  half-baked.  Too  often  they 
refiect  tbe  drives  and  pressures  of  faddists 
and  of  well -mien tloned  determlnlsis  in  the 
developed  world. 

Also,  there  are  some  fundamental  doctrinal 
disputes,  such  as  the  very  important  one 
whether  developed -country  concepts  ol  basic 
education  are  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
poor  countrtes  as  to  the  conditioning  of  their 
peoples  for  as  happy  and  eflective  lives  as 
rc&sonable  projection*  of  national  and  re- 
gional improvement  show  may  be  pctsstble. 
Nonetheless,  there  is  a  solid  core  of  eocUl 
dt^velopment  doctrine  and  experience  avaU- 
able  Basically,  the  e3CpecUitions  in  the  field 
of  social  development  draw  upon,  not  the 
national  idlosyncracles  of  a  single  d«:veloped 
counir>',  but  upon  the  modern — If  always 
chaUenged — ^way  of  life  generally  common  m 
the  free.  Western,  developed  world. 

Does  thip  concept  present  problems?  Of  an 
Ideological  nature  in  terms  of  I8ih  and  iSth 
century  notioDs.  from  the  Physiocrats 
through  Marx.  yes.  In  tenns  of  the  actual 
admiiustratlon  of  modem  societies,  bardly. 
Thus  It  seems  to  me  a  mistake  to  give  great 
weight  to  otlgarchlsUcally-sourced  yells  of 
"gringo  intrusion"  when  what  the  shouters 
are  really  attacking  under  nationalistic  cover 
15  something  that  Is  not  gringo  but  modem 
social  practice,  whether  in  tbe  German  Fed- 
eral RepubUc,  Sweden,  Idaho,  or  Australia. 

We  USA-Americ&ns  are  remarkably  mas- 
ochistic, and  too  often  we  swallow  tbe  bait 
I  call  "Inviolable  NaUonal  Privacy"  when  it 
should  be  left  dangling. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  there  are  areas  where 
the  United  States'  way  of  doing  things  so- 
cially Is  not  the  way  that  all  developed  coun- 
tries do  them.  In  such  areas,  whether  the 
United  States  is  using  Ita  leverage  through 
bUateral  or  multilateral  assistance.  It  should 
"fcnowledgeably  eschew  ethnocentric  predi- 
lection." I  know  of  no  better  examples  ol  our 
failure  to  do  so  than  In  the  admlnistraUon 
of  criminal  Justice.  While  I  was  Ambassador 
to  Colombia,  every  time  an  American  was 
held  m  detentive  custody  pendmg  investiga- 
tion by  the  examining  magistrate.  I  got  the 
same  type  of  "make  protest"  instruction 
from  Washington:  demand  arraignment,  ball, 
and  so  on.  Had  no  one  in  the  Department 
ever  beard  of  the  continental  penal  law  sys- 
tem, without  grand  Juries,  bail  bondsmen  and 
the  Mallory  Rule?  I  often  wondered,  aa  I 
would  again  repeat  my  little  essay  on  very 
simple  comparative  law.  assuring  the  De- 
partment that  we  were  receiving  all  the  co- 
operation possible  from  tbe  Colombians, 
within  tbe  maximum  that  their  system  would 
tolerau  without  dlscre<Utlng  It. 

Another  Instance  In  tbe  same  area:  Why 
did  AID  persist  In  sending  non-Spanlsb 
spealcing.  common  law  lawyers  to  Latin 
America  to  advise  on  the  modernisation  of 
the  criminal  process?  Why  not  some  ald- 
flntiTifiH  Swiss.  ItaUaa,  Oerman,  or  French, 
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experts,  considering  th»t.  on  the  whole  LsUn 
Americ*  deal*  with  crimln»l  chu-ges  in  ways 
suu  e&senci^y  Nspoleonlc? 

Social  developmeQi,  bedeviled  u  U  long 
bu  been  in  the  Tsrioos  ways  sketched  previ- 
ously, must  now  contend  with  new  dUB- 
culUes.  These  new  problems  are  very  serious: 
First,  attitudes  underlying  them  tend  to  put 
socUl  development  beyond  the  sphere  ot 
external  assistance,  thus  throwing  such  de- 
velopment as  remains  back  to  an  exclusively 
economic  base  and  leaving  cbe  listed  prob- 
lems of  social  development  free  of  operating 
pressures  that  they  be  solved  Second,  as  the 
lustaUatlon  Address  on  August  7  of  the  new 
President  of  Colombia  suggests,  the  regres- 
sive austerity  of  economic  development  on 
the  very  poor  '"■**^*  must  be  leavened  with 
"people  programs." 

Although  I  have  attempted  without  much 
result  to  get  analytical  appraisal  as  to 
whether  ihe  recent  •'near  thing"  In  Colombia 
might  have  a  causal  relation  to  imbalance 
between  economic  and  social  development, 
the  warda  of  President  Misael  Pastrana 
Borrero  tend  to  suggest  there  was  one.  In  any 
event,  economic  development  with  only  inci- 
dental social  betterment  component*  is  no 
more  than  "trickle  down."  a  philosophy  of 
peaceftil  r«volution  that  has  never  worked 
anywhere  in  the  developed  world.  All  the 
more  reason  why  u  should  not  be  expected 
to  work  m  the  tar  weaker  distributive 
structures  of  the  developing  countries. 

The  Low  Profile  Doctrine  is  neither  ob- 
jectionable nor  new  Insofar  as  Onlted  States 
development  concepts  are  concerned.  Certain 
Implications  to  the  cantmry  are  ofTenslvely 
urvfalr  to  Kennedy -Johnson  diplomacy.  True. 
tber«  his  always  been  considerable  insen- 
sitlvlty  in  the  execution  of  various  aspects 
of  foreign  asslstAnce;  and  It  Is  only  for  under- 
standing that  I  note  the  corrosive  effects  of 
similar. -nsensitlvmes  tn  the  actual  operation 
of  in'-ernal  anti-poverty  programs.  The  cure 
for  Insensltlvlty  and  Ineptness  In  either  case 
Is  better  training  or  better  people,  not  in 
prejudicing  or  ending  the  effort  The  develop- 
ment-related aspect  of  the  l^w  Profile 
Doctrine  that  concern*  me  here  la  whether 
social  development  may  drop  out  of  opera- 
tions, leading  to  the  counter-productive  dis- 
equUlbnum  that  the  recent  Colombian  elec- 
tion CAS*  possibly  may  present.  The  "drop 
out-  dangers  thai  I  see  as  potential,  but 
avoidable,  are  lack  of  development-related 
dialogue  on  social  development  Issues  and 
enlargement  of  the  taboo  area. 

•No  dialogue"  might  result  if  the  United 
States  responds  only  to  developing  country 
Initiatives  that  do  not  contain  significant 
social  development  elements.  Every  experi- 
enced assistance  man  knows  how  difficult  It 
la  to  get  specific  development  initiatives  from 
the  government  of  a  developing  country. 

There  has  been  great  shrinkage  in  the  area 
of  "Inviolable  National  Privacy"  in  the  past 
lew  decades  Most  would  agree  that  this  haa 
been  good.  Nonetheless.  It  Is  possible  that 
unless  encouraged  otherwise,  United  States 
spokesmen  vls-a-vls  developing  countrlea  to- 
day may  cake  the  Low  Profile  Doctrine  as  a 
broad  hint  to  widen  the  taboo  area.  This  is 
a  danger,  not  only  In  bilaterlal  diplomacy. 
but  in  multipartite-universal  and  multi- 
partite-regional diplomacy  The  area  of  de- 
v-elcpment  most  \'ulnerftble  to  widening 
of  the  -aboo  area  is  social  development,  con- 
sidering that  most  political  development  Is 
alreadv  within  It  On  a  small  planet,  ever 
more  Vide'y  divided  between  the  very  rich 
and  the  very  poor,  the  nation  state  already 
■tandE  all  too  frequently  as  a  barrier  between 
the  groesly  deprived  within  Its  territory  and 
the  pDSsiblUtiea  of  betterment  that,  not  one 
developed  countxy.  but  aU  planetary  civilisa- 
tion, cculd  provide. 

What  do  we  have,  wnat  can  we  reaaonably 
expect,  as  to  international  development  In- 
stitutions and  how  can  they  do  the  thln^ 
that  can  not  be  done  bUaterally  as  weU  u 


■^tfTMi  would  Ilka?  Thus  we  have  the  setting 
for  the  second  of  the  new  problem*,  "baak- 
ahUlty"  and  eoclal  davelopment. 

With  the  excepuon  of  the  United  Natlona 
Development  Programme  ( UNDP )  and  a 
smaU  Organization  of  American  States  de- 
velopment fund,  the  existing  multilateral 
development  assistance  institutions  are 
banks.  These  banks  have  soft  loan  append- 
ages, such  as  the  World  Bank's  International 
Development  Association,  or  they  administer 
funds  earmarked  for  varying  degrees  ol  con- 
cesslonallty  In  lending.  There  is  not.  »o  far. 
a  worldwide  or  regional  full  range  develop- 
ment ageTicy  with  an  array  of  authorizations 
in  the  development  field  comparable  to  that 
of  the  United  States  Agency  for  International 
Development.  It  la  moet  important.  It  se«ms 
Vo  me.  that  the  present  lack  of  multilaural 
institutions  to  do  the  whole  Job  of  develop- 
ment assistance  ought  to  be  kept  seriously 
and  constantly  in  mind  as  the  merits  of 
shifting  cmphaaie  from  bilateral  to  multi- 
lateral   assistance   are   appraised. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  multi- 
lateral approach  to  development  assistance 
except  that  the  existing,  well-financed 
(UNDP  Is  not)  multilateral  Institutions  are 
not  structured  to  go  much  beyond  develop- 
ment lending  plus  some  free  technical  as- 
sistance (almost  always  loan  related)  paid 
for  out  of  the  international  Institution's 
earnings  and  profits.  The  development  loan 
approach  to  development  assistance,  even  in 
the  economic  assistance  field,  has  been  found 
to  be  Inadequate  without  large  grant  as- 
sistance for  both  capital  transfer  and  tech- 
nical assistance.  The  existing  relationship 
of  loans  to  grants  In  the  totals  of  assistance 
supplied  to  developing  countries  has  already 
created  a  serious  repayment  problem,  as  the 
Pearson  Report  shows.  But  here  I  wish  to 
stress  that  social  development— the  abso- 
lutely essential  structural  and  distributive 
modernizations  that  will  make  the  trauma 
of  development  tolerable  to  present  genera- 
tjana— is  particularly  vulnerable  should  for- 
eign assistance  become  mainly  multilateral. 
without  there  being  changes  in  the  Interna- 
tional development  institutions.  Why? 

One  reason  is  that  the  development  banks 
cannot  use  their  capital  raised  by  public 
financing  In  ways  that  would  undermine  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  bank's  bonds. 
This  means  that  every  "hard"  development 
loan  proposal  miut.  in  a  convincing  and 
credible  way.  be  quantifiable  and,  as  so  quan- 
tified, meet  cost-benefit  and  related  tests 
of  bankabiliiy  President  McNamara  deserves 
ffreat  credit  for  taking  managerial  mitla- 
tlvcs  in  the  World  Bank  toward  enlarging  the 
scope  of  lending  from  the  Bank's  traditional 
field  of  essential  national  physical  Infra- 
structure into  virtually  the  whole  array  of 
development  needs.  Including  education  and 
population.  Nonetheless,  a  loan  Is  a  loan 
Is  a  loan,  and  in  the  social  development  field 
the  big  basic  limitations  are  those  related 
to  "credible  quantification" — credible,  that 
IB.  to  the  more  traditional  executive  direc- 
tors and  to  the  world's  "money  community." 
The  Inter- American  Development  Bank  Is 
farther  along  with  "ioclal  lending"  than  Is 
the  World  Bank  for  the  poor  nations  of  the 
world,  and  at  Its  soft  window  It  has  been 
more  relaxed  about  pay  out  analyses.  None- 
theless, even  as  to  It.  there  are  outer  limits, 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  tendency  of 
Congress  to  wish  to  ensure  North  American- 
type  substantive  audit  oversight  of  lending 
operations. 

Another  reason  changes  are  essential  In 
international  development  institutions  la 
that  many  social  development  projects  are 
still  highly  controversial  as  to  whether  they 
ore  credibly  quantifiable.  It  is  not  likely,  for 
example,  that  national  health,  primary  edu- 
cation, secondary  education  (other  than 
vocational),  and  population  limitation  will 
In  the  near  future  be  so  measured. 

As  tblB  U  being  written,  the  United  8Ut«« 


la  putung  into  operaUon  a  new  liutltuUoa 
specifically  directed  toward  social  develop- 
ment in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  insti- 
tution, resulting  from  laudable  initiative  in 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  will 
attempt  to  Insulate  social  development  sup- 
port from  the  United  States  Oovemment. 
as  well  as  to  raise  funds  from  various 
nongovernmental  and  multlgovernmental 
sources.  Its  future  la  still  before  It. 

One  established,  Uuly  international  and 
universal,  sub-lnstltutlon  that  could  become 
the  world's  full-range  development  agency 
la  the  International  Development  Associa- 
tion (IDA),  usually  thought  of  as  the  "soft 
lending"  window  of  the  World  Bank.  Inas- 
much as  IDA  does  not  float  bonds  for  lU 
resources  but  depends  upon  periodic  contri- 
butions from  member  governments,  there  la 
no  reason  why  IDA  has  to  funcUon  like  a 
bank.  But  In  pracUce  an  IDA  loan  has  been 
analyzed  exactly  as  a  "hard"  loan  from 
World  Bank  bonded  capital,  except  for  the 
hard  currency  repayment  capacity  of  Ibe 
assisted  country. 

Originally,  before  serious  limitations  ware 
imposed  on  IDA  during  its  gestation.  It  waa 
to  be  a  grant,  not  a  loan,  agency.  However. 
as  finally  constituted,  IDA  was  authorised 
to  give  interest-free  "credlu."  Is  there  a  real 
expectation,  deep  down  in  the  Junlgan  sub- 
consciousnesses of  the  countries  that  have 
funded  IDA  that  IDA  "credits"  are  really 
payable  like  World  Bank  loans?  Or.  was  the 
shift  from  grants  to  loans  as  IDA  evolved  a 
generally  accepted  sugarcoatlng  of  national 
reluctance  to  give  to  the  poor  countries  as 
the  United  States  had  given  to  the  developed 
but  war-damaged  Marshall  Plan  countries? 
Was  the  marked  shift  toward  loans  in  bilat- 
eral assistance  a  similar  benign  avoidance? 
My  inclination  is  that  the  IDA  credit  could 
and  should  be  changed  to  a  clear  grant  basis. 
But  that  aside,  what  Is  essential  is  that  II>A 
assistance,  even  If  still  called  "credits."  be 
freed  of  tht  rigors  of  "bankablllty"  as  de- 
scribed above-  Only  then  will  we  have  a 
mulilparute  development  agency  that  wlU 
have  capabilities  throughout  the  social  por- 
tion of  the   assistance  spectrum. 

This  shift  will  require  wisdom  over  the 
whole  spectrum  and  great  objectivity  about 
the  institutions  of  development,  whether  bi- 
lateral or  muHlloteral.  Where  should  this 
leadership  be  lodged  within  the  United  States 
Oovemment?  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  answer  this  question  in  terms  of  what  I 
recall  from  experience  In  service  about  the 
varying  senses  of  mission  of  the  various  Ex- 
ecutive Branch  subinatltutlons  that  have 
■mterest."  in  the  matter.  Suppose  USACD  la 
"balkanlzed"  as  proposed  by  the  Presidential 
message  version  of  the  Peterson  Report  and 
coordination  of  the  "split-up"  is  transferred 
to  the  Executive  Offloe  of  the  President.  If 
this  happens,  the  direction  of  United  SUtes 
positions  In  all  multinational  assistance  in- 
stitutions ought  to  be  there,  provided  a 
genuine,  driving  sense  of  mission  about  the 
validity,  urgency,  and  national  interest 
significance  of  development  asslsunce  exists 
there  Otherwise.  I  .'5hould  be  content  to  see 
leadership  lodged  with  whatever  participat- 
ing agency  gives  promise  of  the  most  drive. 
Congressional  committee  interests  must  be 
honored  In  allocations  of  authority  In  the 
Executive  Branch.  In  the  Senate,  all  foreign 
assUtance  la  pretty  much  a  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  matter,  while  In  the  House. 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  has 
a  leadership  role  so  far  as  multinational 
banks  are  concerned. 

In  this  appraisal  of  what  we  might  call  tbe 
"instltuUonal  development  needs  of  Inter- 
national development  institutions."  Utile  has 
been  said  about  the  development  funds  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  OAS.  Both  have 
oonsiderable  potential  for  social  develop- 
ment, especially  In  the  grant-fimded,  techni- 
cal ass'atance  field 

Unfortunately  for  the  UNDP,  the  widen- 
ing chasm  between  the   few  rich  and  the 
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many  poor  naUons,  each  with  eventual  re- 
course to  "one  country,  one  vote."  seems  to 
have  damaged   seriously   the  prospects   for 

significant  capital  transfers  related  to  devel- 
opment In  general  through  the  United 
Nations.  The  noticeable  lowering  of  Latin- 
American  "drive"  toward  getting  develop- 
ment assistance  makes  the  outlook  for 
expansion  of  the  OAS  fund  poor. 

The  biggest  danger  to  social  development 
Is  that  the  new  problems  when  added  to  Its 
unsolved  ones  will  submerge  it  In  favor  of 
strictly  economic  development  "trickle 
down"  and  all  that  The  "trickle  down" 
problem  even  exists  In  the  field  of  social 
development  in  a  rather  Insidious  form. 
North  Americans,  especially  well-lntentlonod 
lawyers,  tend  to  assume  that  problems  are 
automatically  solved  by  Improving  institu- 
tions, norms  and  modalities.  Social  develop- 
ment inputs  could  easily  take  the  form  of 
tinkering  exclusively  with  an  array  of  insti- 
tutions In  developing  countries,  from  univer- 
sity administration  to  stock  breeders'  asaoda- 
tlons.  without  coming  to  grips  with  the  basic 
and  urgent  social  justice  problems  that  I 
believe  He  at  the  heart  of  social  development. 

In  taking  this  position  I  do  not  contest 
the  overwhelming  need  for  more  adequate 
ftindlng  of  economic  development.  No  "num- 
bers game "  should  be  played  with  total 
amounts  If  foreign  aaalstance  goes  mainly 
multtuteral.  All  I  seek  to  do  here  la  to  call 
attention  to  the  most  neglected  part  of  an 
area  of  too  much  overall  neglect,  benign  or 
otherwise. 

THOU  HYPOCRITE— BEHOLD.  A 
BEAM  IS  IN  THINE  OWN  EVE 

I  Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an 
old  saying  which  warns  people  who  live 
tn  glass  houses  about  stonethrowing. 
The  saying  was  probably  originally  In- 
tended for  people  in  the  public  eye.  As 
public  ofBcials  know,  the  gentlemen  of 
the  fourth  estate  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  situations  to  point  an  aocus- 
Ing  finger  at  Members  of  Congress.  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  the  Washington  Post 
giories  in  its  self-appointed  role  as  the 
guardian  and  arbitrator  of  this,  that,  and 
everything,  and  more  often  than  not.  is 
pointing  an  accusing  finger  at  some  pub- 
lic official  or  policy. 

You  will  understand  my  pleasure  then, 
upon  learning  that  the  Post  had  been 
called  to  task  by  a  member  of  the  writing 
fraternity.  And  called  to  task  on  an 
"environmental  problem." 

In  the  recent  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Monthly,  there  Is  an  absolutely  en- 
gaging article  entitled  "Pure  Thoughts 
and  Dirty  Water"  written  by  Mr.  Dirk 
van  Loon.  In  the  article  we  learn  that 
the  mighty  Washington  Post,  through  a 
papermill  subsidiary,  is  polluting  the 
waters  of  the  Mersey  River  in  Nova 
Scotia  to  the  time  of  14.5  tons  of  solids 
and  180  tons  of  chemicals  every  day.  This 
situation  was  forcefully  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Post's  management  by 
Mr.  van  Loon  and  we  learn  that  the  Post 
is  as  e\'asive  and  noncommital  about  Its 
responsibility  for  the  pollution  as  have 
been  some  of  the  polluting  firms  crit- 
icized in  the  pages  of  the  Post. 

In  order  to  get  the  full  flavor  of  the 
Post's  embarrassment,  you  must  read  Mr. 
van  Loon's  article  and  I  urge  you  to  do 
so  at  your  earliest  convenience. 


The  situation  reminds  me  of  a  passage 
found  in  the  Bible,  which  goes  thus: 

Judge  not.  that  ye  be  not  Judged. 

Pot  with  what  Judgment  ye  Judge,  ye  shaU 
be  Judged:  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete, 
It  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. 

And  why  beholdest  thou  the  mote  that  Is 
In  thy  brother's  eye.  but  conslderest  not  the 
beam  that  Is  In  thine  ovm  eye? 

Thou  hypocrite,  first  cast  out  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own  eye;  and  then  shalt  thou  see 
clearly  to  cast  out  the  mote  out  of  thy 
brother's  eye. 

The  contents  of  the  article  in  the 
Washington  Monthly  follows: 
Vixws  or  TBI  Pbxss:  Puis  THOtroHTs  um 
DiSTT  Watts 
(By  Dirk  van  Loon) 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  comtempo- 
rary  political  Issue,  the  ecology  problem  la  a 
challenge  of  the  wlU.  We  are  aU  fervently 
against  pollution,  filth,  earth -spllttmg,  and 
Qolje — uruted  In  our  opposition  by  tbe  sin- 
gle-minded agreement  of  politicians  and  the 
media.  And  we  know  that  environmental  res- 
cue will  demand  sustained  effort  and  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  which  In  turn  will  require  a 
generous  portion  of  public  encouragement 
and  leadership. 

In  this  light,  I  was  grateful  for  the  Inspira- 
tion provided  by  tbe  envlroninental  editorials 
of  the  Washington  Poet,  until  I  moved  to 
Nova  Scotia  a  year  ago  and  took  up  residence 
near  tbe  Poet's  own  paper  mill.  My  ahock 
waa  overwhelming — as  If  I  hod  learned  that 
Winston  Churchill  had  run  guns  to  the  Oer- 
mans.  or  tbat  Ralph  Nader  was  a  front  man 
for  the  PTC.  or  that  Vince  Lombardl  bad 
given  his  plays  to  the  other  team.  I  began  a 
series  of  exchanges  with  executives  of  the 
newspaper  and  the  mill,  culminating  In  tiie 
following  open  letter: 

LivEapooL.  Nov*  SCOTU. 

November  7. 1S70. 
Mr.  Paul  H.  IcKA-mrs. 
President, 

The   Waxhin^on  Post, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Iohatiub:  In  1963.  the  Washing- 
ton Post  bought,  and  still  owns,  4B  percent 
of  Bowatera  Mersey  Paper  Company  Ltd.  in 
Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia.  Tbe  remaining  Si 
percent  is  owned  by  Bowater.  Inc.  Bowaters 
Mersey  mill  produces  about  160.000  tons 
of  newsprint  a  year,  half  of  which  goes  to 
the  Washington  Post. 

According  to  a  Bowater  publication,  tbe 
paper  company  "is  one  of  Nova  Scotia's  larg- 
est industries,  pumping  back  into  the  econ- 
omy every  year  approximately  $6  mUUon  m 
salaries  and  wages."  No  one  living  here  de- 
nies the  importance  of  Bowater  to  tbe 
local  economy;  this  is  a  one-mill  town,  and 
there  has  been  an  understandable  lack  of 
public  clamor  over  local  pollution.  But  more 
and  more  people  are  painfully  aware  tbat  tbe 
mill  also  pumps  approximately  14.S  tons  of 
soUda  (wood  fiber,  bark.  grit,  and  dirt)  and 
180  tons  of  tbe  chemical  solution  sodium 
Ugncsulfanate  futo  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey 
River  every  operating  day  as  waste  products — 
none  of  It  treated. 

Solids  and  chemicals  are  flushed  from  tbe 
mill  In  about  seven  mllUon  gallons  of  water 
a  day-  Effluent  from  the  main  sewer  out- 
flow has  an  acidic  pH  of  4.8  to  6.2.  Sea  water, 
says  a  chemist  at  the  mill,  bos  a  pB  of  about 
8.  The  temperature  of  the  effluent  run  be- 
tween 70  and  7&  degrees  Fahrenheit  winter 
and  summer,  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  temperature  of  Liverpool  bartxir. 

The  Washington  Post  is  printed  on  news- 
print made  from  a  mixture  of  mechanical 
and  chemical  pulps.  In  making  tbe  chemical 
pulp,  wood  chips  are  cooked  In  a  solution  of 
soda  ash  and  sulfur-  Each  day  when  the  cook- 
ing Is  completed,  quantlt4ea  of  unmeasured 
and  unmonitored  gas  are  vented  Into  tbe 
atmosphere.  There  is  sulfur  dioxide  In  the 


gss,  a  chemical  which.  In  a  reversible  reac- 
tion, can  combine  with  moisture  in  the  air 
to  form  sulfurous  acid. 

On  June  22  of  this  year,  I  inquired  about 
the  Post's  plans  for  tbe  Bowaters  Mersey 
plant  in  a  letter  to  your  executive  editor. 
Benjamin  C.  Brmdlee.  He  responded  with  a 
prompt,  polite  note,  teUlng  me  he  had  passed 
my  letter  on  to  you.  "I  know  he  Is  actively 
exploring  the  disturbing  matters  that  you 
raise."  Bradlee  said.  '"Tbsnk  you  for  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  my  attention."  During  the 
next  seven  weeks.  I  wrote  Mr.  Bradlee  twice — 
thanking  blm  for  his  reply  and  later  asking 
him  to  encourage  at  least  some  acknowledge- 
ment from  you  of  the  active  exploration. 

If  I  sound  overxealous  about  the  pollution 
in  my  neighborhood,  It  Is  partly  because  I 
have  read  and  been  moved  by  editorials  in 
the  WR*hlngton  Post,  such  as  "Pacing  the 
Environmental  Pacts"  on  March  18,  1970: 

"Ilie  problem  (of  preecrving  our  environ- 
ment) goes  beyond  politics  and  technology 
into  the  social  and  peychologliaw  parts  of 
Americans.  This  Is  what  the  politicians  and 
other  leaden  should  begin  telklng  about: 
that  the  environment  will  not  be  saved— 
and  ourselves  with  It^ — by  some  kind  of  vague, 
collective  'concera."  It  will  t>e  saved— If  It  Is 
saved — by  specific,  mdlvldual  sacrlfloe  of  per- 
sonal comfort  and  economic  growth.  llUs  is 
a  dismal  thought,  perbape,  but  easier  to  live 
with  tJisn  the  environment  we  will  encounter 
In  good  time  If  we  do  not  face  up  to  It." 

What  sacrifice  of  personal  comfort  or  eco- 
nomic growth  is  the  Washington  Post  under- 
taking In  the  Interest  of  preserving  our 
natural  environment?  "ITiere  must  be  room 
for  sacrifice  In  a  ocnnpeny  currently  under- 
taking a  $35  million  expansion  of  Its  down- 
town Washington,  D.C  ,  offices. 

How  concerned  should  we  in  rural  Nora 
Scotia  be  over  the  stench  from  a  pulp  mlUT 
A  Washit^ton  Poet  editorial  of  January  4, 
1970.  "Getting  Back  to  the  Earth  (and  Air 
and  Water),"  makes  the  word  "eonoerned" 
seetn  too  gentle: 

"Perbape  most  alarmed  are  Individual  cltl- 
sens,  those  who  are  sickened — UteraUy  and 
figuratively — at  the  putrid  air.  water  and 
earth  they  cannot  escape  from,  not  even  by 
'going  to  tiie  country."  because  it  Is  often 
worse  there." 

Indeed  It  Is  often  worve  there.  Tht  odcv  of 
sulfur  dioxide  Is  sharp  and  parvaalTe.  It  can 
be  smelled  30  miles  downwind  froca  the 
Bowaters  Mersey  mill-  Within  five  or  sU 
miles  It  Is  strong  enough  to  sting  tbe  nostrils. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mill,  occa- 
sional temperature  inversions  uap  the  gases. 
Lawns  turn  brown. 

Does  It  remlly  matter  that  the  Bowaters 
Mersey  mUl  dumps  tons  and  gallons  of  un- 
treated effluent  Into  tbe  Atlantic?  On 
AprU  18.  1970,  the  editors  of  tbe  Washington 
Post  wrote: 

"Unless  the  dumping  of  contaminants  In 
tbe  ocean  can  be  stopped,  'dead  seas'  are 
likely  to  become  as  commonplace  as  'dead 
lakes'  are  now." 

On  August  11.  you  finally  reported  on  the 
Bowater   Mersey   situations   as   foUows: 

"Upon  receiving  tbe  June  aSnd  letter.  I. 
of  course,  sent  a  copy  to  the  management  of 
the  Bowaters  Mersey  Paper  Company  m 
Liverpool  so  that  they  oould  become  familiar 
with  its  contents  and  address  the  questions 
It  raised-  I  have  been  in  touch  with  them 
since  then  by  telephone.  They  believe  tbe 
best  way  to  pursue  the  matter  would  be 
through  a  meeting  with  Mr.  M.  O.  Green, 
president  of  the  Company,  at  a  time  con- 
vement  to  you  and  Mr.  Green." 

In  another  month  there  was  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Green  suggeetlng  we  meet  to  discuss 
Bowaters  Mersey  plans  and  policies  ooncern- 
ing  pollution. 

We  met.  I  learned  tbat  tbe  mUJ  in  think- 
ing of  spending  between  •750.000  and  tl  mU- 
Uon  over  the  next  five  years  for  systems 
which  may  recover  up  to  80  per  cent  of  tbe 
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14-a  tons  ol  aoUds  now  sliding  Into  the  bay 
ooch  dny  Th«s»  recovermble  sollda,  waste 
products  from  the  mechatUcal  pulp  process, 
are  mostly  reusable  wood  fibers,  and 
Bowalers  Mersey  Is  spending  $160,000  In  the 
next  two  years  on  Installations  which  are  de- 
signed to  "plcfc  up  about  lour  tons  dally. 

Theae  plans  are  heartening — at  least  until 
you  discover  that  plans  beyond  the  8160.000 
Investment  are  extremely  vague  and  lenta- 
Uve.  or  until  you  find  that  company  flgtires 
are  not  available  for  comparing  antl-pollu- 
tlon  investments  with  promotional  expenses 
and  corporate  property  acquisitions,  (''We 
have  to  be  discreet  about  some  Items."  said 
Mr.  Green)  The  picture  becomes  dimmer 
when  you  realize  that  even  the  company's 
most  optimistic  plans  would  result  In  a  con- 
unulug  discharge  of  almost  four  tons  of  solid 
waste  effluent  a  day  Into  the  mouth  of  the 
Mersey  Blver  after  1»75.  The  beaches  of 
Sandy  Cove  Just  west  of  the  mill  are  drifted 
high  with  the  rotting  remains  of  weed  chips 
and  fibers,  and  the  company  bos  no  plans 
to  restore  the  miles  of  beaches. 

Worst  of  all.  Bowaters  Mersey  has  no  plans 
whatever  to  attempt  recovery  or  treatment 
of  the  lao  tons  of  dally  glut  flowing  Into  the 
bay  from  the  chemical  pulp  process— In 
which  about  150  tons  of  wood  llgnln  com- 
bine with  about  30  tons  of  sodium  bisulfite 
to  produce  the  llgnosulfau  waste  effluent. 
ThU  process  acidifies  the  water,  poisons  fish 
and  plmntllf e.  and  sends  noxious  sulfur  diox- 
ide into  the  olr  The  chemical  wastes  consti- 
tute 13  times  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  solid 
wastes,  and  they  are  much  more  harmful- 
The  solid  wastes  from  the  mechanical  process 
make  the  Undscape  ugly,  but  the  chemicals 
make  the  environment  downright  dangerous 
According  to  Mr.  Green,  there  are  no  plans 
to  Insull  any  system  for  treating  this  enor- 
mous voliune  of  dally  waste.  One  experiment 
now  under  way.  aimed  at  lowering  air  pollu- 
tion, will  actually  increase  chemical  dumplni; 
in  the  bay  It  involves  trying  to  remove  sulfur 
dioxide  from  exhaust  gases  by  bubbling  them 
back  through  the  sewer  effluent. 

The  whole  Bowaters  Mersey  situation  Is 
discouraging  becouse  victims  of  local  pollu- 
tion are  obliged  to  shuffle  between  the  com- 
pany management,  which  professes  to  be  en- 
slaved to  stockholder  demands,  and  the  prin- 
cipal stockholders,  who  generally  stress  their 
remoteness  from  the  whole  grisly  affair  and 
that  their  reltalonablp  to  the  mill  Is  limited 
to  the  moll  service. 

Tou  concluded  your  Augtist  11  letter  by 
saying  that  you  would  "continue  to  follow 
this  matter,  for  the  questions  you  raise  are 
Important  ones."  I  find  much  less  of  the 
crusade  posture  here  than  appears  on  your 
editorial  page.  Tour  followshlp  role  seems 
much  less  weighty  than  one  would  expect 
from  your  dual  positions  as  president  of  the 
Washington  Post  and  board  member  of 
Bowaters  Mersey  Paper  Company  Ltd.  Your 
publisher.  Mis  Katharine  Graham,  holds  a 
similar  position  at  the  mlll- 

I  grftnt  that  most.  If  not  all.  pulp  mills  pol- 
lute. It  Is  a  very  difficult  problem  which  may 
require  sacrlflcea  from  everyone — although 
I  think  residents  here  have  already  sacri- 
ficed a  great  deal.  But  I  wonld  much  prefer 
to  see  you  and  your  editorial  board  deal 
squarely  with  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Poet's  own  newsprint  factory  In  Nova  Scotia. 
A  candid,  informative  analysis  of  your  cor- 
poration's problems  In  trying  to  cope  with 
the  devastating  harm  the  mill  Inflicts  on  the 
environment  would  be  more  of  a  public  serv- 
ice than  your  current  practice  of  dispensing 
earnest  sermons  on  the  question  of  ecological 
will  power  while  glossing  over  the  Bowaters 
Mers«y  mesa  In  your  own  front  yard.  In  the 
absence  of  such  honesty,  editorials  like  the 
one  on  Pebniary  11.  1910.  may  turn  back 
on  you  some  day : 

■Tlie  deep  honoe  ooncemlng  the  enrlron- 
meot  la  not  tliat  «•  Dave  ravaged  and  pot- 
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soned  our  secUon  of  the  planet— but  that  we 
live  with  the  horror  so  calmly." 
Sincerely  yours. 

DoK  vsM  Loom. 


FEDERAL  PLAN  CALLS  FOR  JOBLESS 
SCIENTISTS  TO  WORK  ON  URBAN 
VLLB 


(Mr.  MORSE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,  i 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  serious 
economic  dislocation  and  rising  rate  of 
unemployment  being  experienced  by 
many  communities  and  industries  as  a 
result  of  reduced  levels  of  niilitary  end 
space  spending  has  finally  focused  na- 
tional attention  on  the  need  for  prompt 
and  concrete  action  to  ease  the  shift  to 
a  peacetime  economy. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  many  years, 
moreover,  that  the  technology  and  man- 
agement skills  developed  by  our  defense 
and  aerospace  Indu.^tries  over  the  past 
years  can  be  applied  to  the  solution  of 
public  problems,  and  in  1967  wrote  an 
article  for  the  Harvard  Business  Review 
delineating  some  of  the  virtually  limit- 
less possibilities  for  the  application  of 
these  techniques,  for  example  to  the  solu- 
tion of  environmental  pollution.  Inade- 
quate education,  congested  transporta- 
tion, urban  decay,  and  inferior  medical 
care. 

The  domestic  problems  of  our  urban 
society  daily  become  more  awesome  and 
complicated,  and  we  can  no  longer  as- 
sume that  only  traditional  techniques 
of  government  can  solve  them.  Today, 
moreover,  employment  in  the  defense 
and  defense-related  sectors  of  the  econ- 
omy has  declined  by  some  700,000.  and 
many  highly  skilled  people,  technical  ex- 
perts, engineers,  and  scientists,  now  find 
themselves  unemployed,  or  In  very  real 
danger  of  losing  their  jobs  at  a  time 
when  there  are  increasingly  fewer  op- 
portunities for  finding  new  employment. 
The  impact  of  this  not  only  on  the  im- 
employed  and  their  families,  but  on  the 
future  sUbiUty  of  the  engineering  and 
scientific  fields  is  tremendous. 

In  the  past  several  weeks,  therefore,  1 
have  been  meeting  with  a  number  of 
these  specialists,  formerly  employed  by 
defense  and  space  industries.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  formulate  a  program  which  will 
provide  them  opportunities  to  apply  their 
knowledge  of  systems  techniques  and 
management  skills  to  find  solutions  to 
our  urgent  social  needs.  One  area  with 
Immediate  potential  is  the  city,  where 
there  is  a  shortage  of  planners,  systems 
analysts,  and  personnel  with  the  tech- 
nological knowledge  and  management 
know-how  needed  to  cope  with  complex 
urban  problems.  The  capabilities  of  these 
scientists  and  engineers  could,  for  exam- 
ple, easily  be  put  to  use  in  devising  new 
and  more  effective  ways  for  police  rout- 
ing, transportation  systems,  pollution 
control,  traffic  control,  and  parking. 

I  was  greatly  encouraged,  therefore, 
when  the  city  manager  of  Lowell.  Mass  , 
Mr.  James  Sullivan,  contacted  me  about 
the  potential  use  of  these  specialists  In 
solving  some  of  the  problems  of  that 
city.  His  studies  verified  the  need  for 


such  modem  management  techniques 
and  pointed  out  at  least  some  20  posl- 
tiofis  In  city  management  which  could 
be  filled  by  available  scientific  and  tech- 
nical personnel.  Since  then  I  have  had 
a  member  of  ray  staff  working  directly 
with  Mr.  Sullivan  in  the  city  managers 
office  in  order  to  develop  a  pilot  project 
for  Lowell  which  would  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  using  these  specialists  in 
municipal  and  local  government. 

This  concept,  and  our  efforts,  have  now 
been  confirmed  by  action  on  the  Federal 
level.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Uie  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment and  chief  of  HUDs  model  cities 
program.  Floyd  Hyde,  recently  proposed 
a  plan  which  identifies  the  city  as  an 
area  where  new  technology  can  be 
utilized  to  maximum  benefit  and  which 
is  designed  to  put  some  2.000  to  3.000 
presently  unemployed  scientists,  physi- 
cists, and  engineers  to  work  on  urban 
problems. 

It  has  become  increasingly  clear  that 
there  is  a  need  for  new  ways  to  solve 
our  urban  problems.  It  has  also  become 
clear  that  the  necessary  technology  and 
manpower  resources  are  available.  The 
problem  so  far  has  been  to  consolidate 
the  two.  Secretary  Hyde's  plan  is.  I  be- 
lieve, a  major  step  toward  this  goal. 

His  plan  would.  In  addition,  recruit 
Vietnam  veterans  and  persons  from  pov- 
ertj'  areas  to  work  as  assistants  to  these 
specialists,  thus  providing  these  individ- 
uals increased  opportunities  to  acquire 
the  skills  and  the  understanding  of  urban 
diiBculties  which  will  allow  them  to  move 
into  management  positions. 

I  have  discussed  this  program  at  length 
with  Mr.  Hyde,  and  as  he.  have  been 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  enthusiastic 
response  received  from  many  mayors  and 
city  managers  throughout  the  country. 
His  plan  will.  I  am  convinced,  go  a  long 
way  toward  filling  the  management 
needs  of  our  cities,  and  enable  municipal 
governments  to  deal  with  their  problems 
more  effectively  and  efficiently.  It  is  now 
tiemg  put  into  draft  form  and  hopefully 
will  be  before  the  President  within  a  week 
or  two.  and  I  would  like  to  include  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  two  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  which  describe  this  plan. 

What  we  have  here  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  steps  yet  in  making  for  a 
smooth  and  meaningful  transition  to  a 
postwar  economy.  I  cannot  emphasize 
strongly  enough  the  need  for  rapid 
progress  in  this  direction.  It  is  with  the 
highest  hopes,  therefore,  and  the  greatest 
praise  for  Secretarj-  Hyde's  creativity, 
his  initiative,  and  his  effort*,  that  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  careful  study  and  strong 
support  for  this  new  model  cities  plan. 
Fedihal  Plan  Calls  fob  Idltd  ScixNiisrs 
To  Attack  Cttt  Ilw 
(By  John  Herbera) 
WASHlNCTOK.  December  13. — The  Nixon 
Administration  Is  considering  an  emergency 
training  and  recruitment  program  that 
would  put  many  of  the  nation's  45.000  un- 
employed aclentuts.  physicists  and  engineers 
to  work  on  urban  problems. 

The  plan,  which  would  begin  with  a  fast 
training  program  for  several  thousand  per- 
sons, originated  in  the  Model  Cities  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  tirban 
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Development.  It  has  been  approved  by  top 
officials  In  the  domestic  departments  and 
has  been  submitted  to  the  White  Bouse  for 
approval. 

CALLED   STEP   I«    C0l*TiaS10I« 

It  IS  based  on  the  fact  that.  whUe  aero- 
space and  defense  industries  across  the  coun- 
try have  been  laying  off  highly  skilled  em- 
ployees by  the  thousands  cities  trying  to 
come  to  grips  with  increasing  urban  prob- 
lems have  been  short  of  planners,  systems 
analysts  and  technologists  of  various  kmda. 

With  only  a  lltUe  additional  training,  offi- 
cials here  believe,  the  sklUed  Jobless  can 
help  fill  neetls  of  the  cities. 

Administration  sources  who  have  been 
working  on  the  plan  said  it  could  be  an  Im- 
portant step  in  converting  from  a  military  to 
a  peace  economy. 

The  authors  of  the  plan  were  hopeful  of 
winning  White  House  approval  becauie  tlie 
plan  would  not  require  new  budget  ouUaya 
The  training  and  recruitment  would  be  in- 
corporated into  existing  programs  and  would 
be  financed  from  funds  already  appropriated 
by  CXingreas. 

An  example  of  how  the  plan  would  work 
can  be  seen  In  the  Boston  area,  where  soma 
lO.OOO  specialists  have  baen  laid  off  as  Oov- 
crnment  contracts  in  space  ond  military 
projects  have  declined. 

Yet  LoweU.  Moss.,  a  city  of  about  90.000 
population  near  Boston,  has  about  20  open- 
ings that  could  be  filled,  with  some  framing, 
by  many  of  those  Uid-off  specialists.  An  un- 
employed doctor  of  philosophy  with  both 
technical  and  business  background  who  bad 
worked  In  the  Apollo  space  program  could  be 
employed  by  the  city  of  Lowell  In  a  variety  of 
ways — from  computerizing  the  tax  collection 
system  to  Improving  the  transportation  sys- 
tem. 

Lowell  has  not  found  the  doctor  of  philos- 
ophy because  the  city  has  only  a  limited 
recriutment  program  and  has  no  funds  for 
retraining  specialists. 

The  plan  being  worked  out  within  the  Ad- 
ministration calls  for  an  initial  demonstra- 
tion project  that  would  retrain  2.000  to 
3.000  specialists  In  several  areas  Including 
Boston.  Los  Angeles  and  Wichita.  Kan. 

If  the  demonstration  project  were  success- 
ful. It  would  be  expanded  to  Include  many 
other  areas.  The  plan  Is  based  on  a  small  pilot 
project  that  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  successfully  conducted 
in  recent  months  In  Its  search  for  specialists 
to  work  In  model  cities  and  other  programs. 

Special  Instruction  would  be  set  up  in  col- 
leges In  the  areas  Involved  and  would  be  com- 
bined with  on-the-job  training.  It  would  be 
paid  for  by  departmental  or  other  grants. 

"We  think  there  are  15.000  to  30.000  spe- 
cialists who  would  like  to  work  In  urban  af- 
fairs." the  Administration  source  said.  "Cities 
are  able  to  pay  better  salaries  than  Is  gen- 
erally believed",  and  many  of  thoae  highly 
skilled  people  are  now  working  as  bartenders 
or  are  not  working  at  all." 

Role  roa  VrrxaAKS.  Too 

Another  aspect  of  the  program  would  be  to 
recruit  Vietnam  veterans  and  persons  from 
poverty  areas  to  work  as  assistants  to  the 
speclallsu,  putting  them  In  line  for  man- 
agement Jobs  later. 

The  program  is  designed  to  encourage  the 
building  of  professional  staffs  both  in  City 
Hall  and  In  model  cities  agencies,  which  work 
under  City  Hall,  using  Pederal  funds  to  Im- 
prove poverty  areas. 

Many  cities  now  employ  outside  companies 
to  do  planning  and  analysis  work  that  could 
be  done  by  their  own  staffs.  If  they  had  the 
necessary  professional  personnel.  For  ex- 
ample. New  York  paid  several  million  dollars 
to  the  Rand  corporutlon  to  program  a  syatero 
of   policeman's   beaU. 

"We  think  It  la  Important."  a  Government 
spokeaman  said,  "tor  cities  to  build  their  own 
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management  capacity  If  there  la  going  to  be 
the  kind  of  decentralization  and  local  control 
envlaloned." 

Thexk  Thoosawd  Mdnicipai.  Pobts  Aaa 
Planned  roa  Jobless  AkaoaPACi  aciomara 

Nlxon  Administration  officials  are  pushing 
a  plan  to  hire  about  three  thousand  of  the 
nation's  45.000  Jobless  aerospace  scientists 
lor  jobs  going  begging  In  local  and  state 
governments. 

The  proposal  would  also  provide  for  train- 
ing and  Jobs  as  city  technical  aides  for  about 
3.000  veterans  returning  from  Vietnam. 

Ronald  L.  Zlegler.  presidential  prwa  secre- 
tary told  newsmen  yesterday  that  the  plan 
bad  yet  to  reach  the  White  House. 

The  job  proposal  Is  being  developed  by 
Floyd  Hyde.  Assistant  Secretary  of  Hcjuslng 
and  Urban  Development  and  chief  of  uuu'a 
flexible-subsidy  Model  Cities  program.  Its 
estimated  federal  cost  Is  under  tS  mllUoo. 

Hyde's  aides  said  the  plan  had  been  widely 
endorsed  by  mayors  and  city  managers,  who 
reported  about  three  thousand  vacancies  In 
planning,  budgeting,  and  other  technical 
staffs.  

According  to  HUD  estimates,  there  are 
about  46.000  out-of-work  aerospace  scientists 
or  techzUclans  and  about  80.000  returning 
veterans  who  cannot  afford  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Vietnam  GI  bill  because  Its 
benefits  are  too  low. 

"You  pair  these  guys."  observed  one  HUD 
specialist,  "give  them  training,  and  they  can 
go  up  the  ladder  slde-by-slde." 

The  tentative  HUD  plan,  calls  for: 

A  quick  training  and  orientation  program 
for  scientlsu  and  ex-OI's.  paid  for  under 
existing  federal  manpower  and  M(Xlcl  Cities 
programs.  Each  trainee  would  make  a  three- 
year  job  commitment. 

Placement  in  technical  Jobs  In  the  cities 
with  continued  training — on  the  Job  or  In 
local  universities,  with  the  cities  paying  full 
salaries  with  federal  help  until  the  newcom- 
ers are  fully  Integrated. 

Concentration  of  HUD  efforts  in  economi- 
cally hard  hit  aerospace  centers,  such  as 
Boston's  Route  138  complex.  Seattle.  San 
Diego,  HuntsvlUe.  AU..  Cape  Kennedy.  Fla. 


Mr.  BiDsa,  for  60  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Oonzauz,  for  10  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  SiaoGEBS.  for  30  minutes.  Decem- 
ber 17. 
Mr.  JacoKS,  for  60  minutes,  Decemt.er 

n. 

I  The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material :  i 

Mr.  PiKDLgT,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  MaLKB  of  Ohio,  for  6  minutes,  to- 
day. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  Include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  special  order  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva>  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 
Mr.    Wdjn    (at    the    request   of    Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Po»d)  .  for  today  and  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  on  account  of  personal 
business. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unaiumous  consent,  permission  to 
addr«ss  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive  program   and   any   special   orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jowis  of  Tetmessee>  to  re- 
vise and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneous  material :  > 
Mr.  OUara.  for  30  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  RosTgNKOWSKi  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  FoLBYl  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Foley  on  the  Poley-Qule 
amendment  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  today,  on  H.R.  18582  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  ScKEtren,  Immediately  preceding 
the  vote  on  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions conference  report  today. 

Mr.  Hall,  and  to  include  extraneous 
material  during  consideration  of  HR. 
18S82  today. 

Mr.  MATStJHAGA  to  revlse  and  extend  his 
remarks  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Foley  amendment. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl  I  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  HosMZR  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HtmT  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wyhan  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Andsrsos  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Caairai  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  ScHMira  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lctcins  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Whalxk. 

Mr.  Pmcs  of  Texas  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  FoasYTHE  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  TBOKFSON  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  DcBWniSKI. 

Mr.  PINDLIY. 
Mr.  KtTYKXHDALL. 

Mr.  BaoYHn.L  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Rxni  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bray  In  two  Instances 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  i  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  Hahseh  of  Washington. 

Mr.  ElLBCRG. 

Mr.  UoAU,  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BtniKt  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Barinc  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DowNDJO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edhondson  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Hakh-tok  in  10  instances.. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Harrinoton  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Leooett. 

Mr.  HoNOATE  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.FuQDA. 

Mr.  CoHELAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kabth. 

Mr.  SYicmoTON  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RooNXY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Hacuh  In  two  Instances. 


.!.<>«    ic     layn 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  nn.isi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar  as  follows : 

Mr.  POAGE:  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
House  Joint  Reeolutton  1415.  Joint  resolution 
to  extend  the  time  for  the  proclamktlon  of 
mjuketlng  quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for 
the  three  marketing  years  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1.  1971  (Rept.  No.  91-1760).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIflELD:  Coaunlttee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Protecting  America's  eetu- 
arles:  The  Potomac  (Rept.  No.  91-1761).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Ur.  MUXS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJt.  I96sa.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
387  of  the  Internal  R«venue  Code  of  1054; 
with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1783). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hou&e  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MZLI^:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H^.  333.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  modify  the 
provisions  relating  to  taxes  on  wagering  to 
insure  the  constitutional  rights  of  taxpay- 
ers, to  facilitate  the  collection  of  such  taxes, 
and  for  other  purposes;  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  91-1783).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
HJl.  13493.  A  bill  to  change  the  name  of  cer- 
tain projects  for  navigation  and  other  pur- 
poses on  the  Arkansas  River;  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-1704).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Kir.  PERKINS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  2193:  with  an  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  91-1766).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey:  Commit- 
tee of  conference.  Conference  report  on  a.  704 
(Rept.  No.  91-1768).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HOIJ7IELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  The  Rural  Electrlfl  cation 
Administration  and  the  Booeler  Power  Sys- 
tem In  southern  Indiana  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1787).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  CELLCR:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H-R.  1783S;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1768).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  6114;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1769).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Int«rstat« 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  HR.  19953.  A  bill  to 
authorize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commls- 
slCMi  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  certain 
nltrcwds  in  order  to  preserve  essential  rail 
Mrrloes,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
ameodmenu  (Rept.  No.  91-1770).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

PUBLIC  BILLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ASHLEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cui-LOCH.  Mr.  Hays.  Mr.  At»«s.  Mr. 
Brts.  Mr.  Bow.  Mr.  Vahxk,  Mr.  Di- 
vine. Mr.  Latta.  Mr.  AsHBBooK,  Mr. 
Clanct.   Mr.    Hassha,  Mr.   Moshkk. 
Mr.  BiiowH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Stamtok. 
Mr.  LincxHs,  Mr.  Mxxxeb  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
WHAI.KK.    Mr.    Wylzk,    Mr.    Stokxs. 
and  Mr.  Casket)  : 
HJt.  19904.  A  bUl  to  name  a  Federal  buUd- 
Ing    In    Cleveland.    Ohio,    for    Michael     A. 
Felghan:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  O'HARA: 
HJl.  19966.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  program 
of  public  service  employment,  to  make  Joba 
available  for  persons  who  are  unemployed  or 
underemployed    In    areas   of    needed   public 
service,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  STAOOERS: 
H.R.  19968.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Cancer  Authority  and  to  authorize  interna- 
tional programs  and  Joint  ventures  In  order 
to  conquer  cancer   at  the  earliest   possible 
date;    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILI£  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GIBBONS: 
HJl.  19967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
E.    Browning;    to    the    Comuilttee    on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RVAN: 
HR.  19968.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oershon 
George  Rljwan;   to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  from  the  Ck}mmittee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  foimd  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  8298.  An  act  to  amend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernise 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  16498.  An  act  to  permit  the  sale  of  the 
passenger  vessel  AtUmttc  to  an  alien,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

HR.  19888.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  In- 
spection of  certain  egg  producu  by  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture:  restriction 
on  the  disposition  of  certain  qualities  of 
eggs:  uniformity  of  standards  for  eggs;  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  and  coop- 
eraUon  with  State  sgendes  In  administra- 
tion of  this  act.  and  for  other  purposes. 


December  16,  1970 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  10  o'clock  and  15  minutes  pjn.),  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. December  17.  1970.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 
3819.  A  leiur  Irom  the  Secretary  of  ihe 
Army,  iranamltung  ■  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
April  3.  1870,  submitting  a  report,  together 
with  accompanying  papers  and  Illustrations, 
on  city  of  San  Leandro  Marina,  Alameda 
County.  Calif..  In  partial  response  to  Items 
contained  In  sections  7  and  1 10  of  the  River 
and  Harbor  Acts  of  1MB  and  1950  (H.  Doc. 
No  91-438)  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worto  and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  lUus- 
tratlons. 

3630.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Bnglneers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  38,  1970,  submltung  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  Illus- 
trations, on  Sabine  Blver  and  tributaries. 
Texas  and  Louisiana  requested  by  a  resolu- 
Uon  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Worki  of  the 
House  of  Bepreaentatlves  dated  June  3,  1969. 
and  to  two  resoluuons  of  the  Committee  on 
Flood  Control.  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  March  30.  1954  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-439) 
to  tbe  committee  on  Public  Works  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  ulustratlons. 

3831.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmltung  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  8,  1970,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  lUus- 
tratlons,  on  Pleasant  Bay.  Mass,  author- 
ized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved 
July  14.  1980  (H.  Doc.  No.  91-430):  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  with  Illustrations. 

3833.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  tranamltung  a  letwr  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
October  38.  1970,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  lUua- 
txatlons,  on  Red  Bun  Drain  and  Lower  Clin- 
ton River.  Mich.,  In  partial  reaponae  to  a 
resolution  of  the  committee  on  public  works. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  July  31. 
1967.  It  Is  also  In  partial  response  to  section 
308  of  the  1968  flood  control  act  approved 
July  3.  1968.  and  section  206  of  the  1965 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  October  27,  1965 
(Southeastern  Michigan  water  resources 
study)  (H.  Doc.  No.  »l-t31 ) ;  to  the  Oommlt- 
t«e  on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  wltli  Illustrations. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


RESTORE  THE  V.  li  T.  RAILROAD 


HON.  WALTER  S.  BARING 

or    HWADA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednaday.  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  BARDja,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
make  note  of  a  worthy  effort  on  the  part 
of  Nevadans  of  tbe  Nevada  Heritage  As- 


sociation who  are  attempting  to  restore 
for  posterity  a  part  of  the  heriuge  of 
the  Old  West  which  is  largely  responsi- 
ble today  lor  the  growth  of  this  Nation 
westward:  that  Is.  the  railroads. 

I  believe  this  restoration  project,  as 
described  by  the  following  well-docu- 
mented news  clippings  from  the  Reno 
Evening  Gazette.  Reno.  Nev.,  exemplify 
the  value  of  the  educational  success  that 
this  project  would  have  for  the  general 


public   and  especially   the  children  of 
America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  enclose  the  following 

articles: 

Boost  the  V.  t  T. 
Efforts  of  the  Nevada  Heritage  AaaoelaUon 
to  raise  funds  tor  restoration  of  the  famoua 
old  Virginia  and  Truckee  Railroad  are  al- 
ready commencing  to  bear  fruit.  Is  the  en- 
couraging word  from  Dr.  Linden  A.  Rushmer, 
executive  secretary  of  the  association. 


ii 


December  16,  1970 

The  association  hopes  to  raise  funds  to 
purchase  equipment  now  In  possession  of 
paramount  Studios  and  restore  a  portion  of 
the  roadway  In  the  Carson  River  Canyon 
area,  eventually  expanding  the  operation  to 
link  Carson  City  with  Vlrglnls  City.  A  cen- 
tury ago  the  line  extended  from  Reno  to 
Virginia  City  by  way  of  Carson  City. 

The  cost  of  obtaining  the  equipment  in- 
cluding two  locomotive!,  six  passenger  can 
and  a  number  of  freight  cars,  and  restoring 
It  to  ninnlng  order  Is  estimated  to  be  as  high 
as  MOO.CXX).  But  Rushmer  figures  »25.0O0  will 
do  as  a  starter,  and  the  remainder  of  tbe 
equipment  can  be  acquired  as  money  Is 
realized. 

Equipment  controlled  by  Paramount  is  all 
that  Is  available  of  the  V&T  rolling  stock, 
which  was  scattered  as  the  famed  old  rail- 
road fell  Into  Its  declining  years.  Locomotives 
and  cars  are  on  display  In  such  widespread 
places  as  the  Railroad  Museum  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  In  Southern  Call- 
lomla  locations  and  are  unobtainable. 

It  Is  abundantly  apparent  that  time  is  of 
the  essence  If  this  effort  of  the  Nevada  Herit- 
age Association  Is  to  succeed.  Paramount  Is 
not  likely  to  resist  purchase  offers  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  in  fact,  scNcne  of  the  rolling 
stock  was  up  for  suction  not  long  ago.  Wide 
strong  public  support  of  the  purchase  effort 
should  be  forthcoming,  and  at  once. 

Two  segments  of  the  population  should 
be  most  heavily  concerned  with  the  purchase 
effort,  those  Involved  In  the  tourist  indus- 
try, and  the  schools.  Many  times  the  thought 
has  been  expressed  that  tourist  attractions 
should  be  developed,  that  tourist  dollars, 
coming  from  outside  the  state  and  without 
being  taken  from  the  local  tax  base,  are 
extremely  valuable  dollars  so  far  as  the 
state's  economy  Is  concerned.  Here  Is  an  at- 
traction more  liable  to  lure  tourists  than  any 
which  can  be  Imagined,  and  almost  ready- 
made 

The  VlcT  Is  an  Integral  part  of  the  Nevada 
heritage  and  the  dispersal  of  Its  rolling  stock 
should  never  have  been  allowed  In  the  first 
place.  As  Dr.  Rushmer  has  said:  "Our  chil- 
dren are  going  to  want  to  see  these  things. 
They're  not  going  to  want  to  go  to  other 
states  to  see  them."  Nor  should  they  have 
to.  Strong  support  of  the  heritage  associa- 
tion's effort  win  assure  they  can  see  the  rail- 
road close  to  home. 

A  generation  ago,  school  children  of  the 
nation  pitched  In  with  their  pennies  to  help 
restore  tbe  frigate  n.S.S.  Constitution. 

Might  not  school  authorities  give  consid- 
eration to  estabUshlng  a  procedure  whereby 
their  pupils  could  pitch  in  with  their  pen- 
nies to  help  restore  the  Virginia  and  Truckee 
Railroad? 

Tsklng  this  Idea  one  step  further,  Mrs. 
Lillian  Gilbert,  manager  of  Joseph  Magnln's 
In  Reno,  has  suggested  In  a  communication 
with  the  editor  of  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette 
that  everyone  in  the  state  skip  lunch  one  day 
and  donate  the  money  thus  saved  or  give  $1 
toward  restoring  the  V  ft  T  to  Its  rightful 
place  In  Nevada.  We  think  that  Is  a  great 
Idea. 

Dr.  Rushmer  and  bis  associates  would 
welcome  the  pennies,  dimes,  and  dollars  of 
the  school  children  as  well  as  the  contribu- 
tions of  all  Nevadans  and  visitors  who  al- 
ready are  starting  to  show  enthusiasm  for 
this  restoration. 

"This  Belomcs  in  Oitb  State — It  Is  OtrBs": 

Want  To  Bxlt  Rutou  Old  V.  ft  T.  Rail- 

■OAD?  RSAO  TKia  Stokt 

(By  Steve  T^y) 

It's  been  20  years  since  the  Virginia  ft 
Truckee  Railroad  chugged  through  Washoe 
Valley. 

Since  then  it's  been  cut  apart  and  distrib- 
uted almost  as  easily  as  a  model  train  set. 

Hollywood  has  a  part,  Arizona  has  a  part, 
Pennsylvania  has  a  part. 
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And  now  Nevadans  seem  determined  to  get 
their  part — back. 

"This  railroad  belongs  to  our  state — It's 
Is  ours,"  said  Dr.  Linden  A.  Rushmer,  a  den- 
tist In  Reno.  "Soma  of  these  items  are  grad- 
ually disappearing  to  other  states  where 
they're  being  recognized  as  prized  items." 

"Our  children  are  going  to  want  to  see 
these  things.  They're  not  going  to  want 
to  go  to  other  states  to  do  that." 

Dr.  Rushmer.  executive  secretary  of  the 
Nevada  Heritage  Asaooiatlon,  a  state  agency. 
is  leading  a  fund-raising  drive  to  purchase 
the  railroad  equipment  and,  hopefully,  have 
It  In  operation  In  Nevada  by  next  summer. 

Oov.  Paul  Loxalt  called  the  railroad  equip- 
ment "treaured  Items."  He  said  they  would 
make  a  contribution  to  the  proposed  restora- 
tion of  Virginia  City,  and  said  he  would  sup- 
port any  real  movement  that  tries  to  pur- 
chase the  equipment. 

"We  want  to  have  these  things  for  the 
young  people  that  are  coming  up — It's  for 
them,  not  for  us  who  are  already  here."  Dr. 
Rushmer  sold. 

The  majority  of  the  raOroad  equipment, 
including  two  engines,  six  passenger  cars  and 
several  freight  cars,  is  owned  by  Paramount 
Studios  In  Hollywood. 

Dr.  Rushmer  said  be  has  already  begun 
negotiations  with  Paramoimt  concerning 
purchase  of  the  equipment. 

"We  realize  the  great  historical  value  of 
these  Items,  but  we  havent  made  up  our 
minds  about  any  sale  as  yet."  Leonard  Horo- 
witz, president  of  Paramount,  said  in  an  In- 
terview with  the  Reno  Evening  Oazette,  by 
telephone  from  Los  Angeles.  "We  had  not 
entertained  the  thought  until  we  bad  a  num- 
ber of  inquiries." 

Dr.  Rushmer  said  It  will  cost  anywhere 
from  tSA.OOO  to  »000,000  for  his  association 
to  obtain  the  equipment  and  get  it  running. 
So  he's  set  up  a  headquarters  in  the  old 
V  ft  T  Caboose  nesr  the  post  office  In  Carson 
City,  opened  a  bank  account,  organized  a 
committee,  and  "now  all  we  need  Is  the 
money." 

"We  want  to  b«  able  to  raise  enough  to 
get  started,  and  then  go  to  one  of  the  founda- 
tions to  see  If  we  can  get  some  matching 
funds." 

The  association  was  begun  in  1959  to  pre- 
serve Nevada's  transportation  and  indus- 
trial heritage.  It  was  made  a  state  agency  In 
19S5. 

The  fund-raising  drive  began  three  weeks 
aga 

"We  realize  time  is  of  the  essence  in  trying 
to  obtain  these  things — there  are  other  inter- 
ested parties."  Dr.  Rushmer  said.  "We  tried 
negotiating  with  Paramount  before,  but 
dldnt  get  very  far.  We're  hoping  to  be  suc- 
cessful this  time." 

The  equipment  was  purchased  by  Para- 
mount for  use  In  its  motion  pictures,  and 
have  been  seen  In  "Union  Pacific."  "How  the 
We^t  Was  Won."  and  on  television  In  "Wild, 
Wild  West." 

Dr.  Rushmer  said  the  association  wants 
to  put  the  railroad  back  Into  "first  class 
operating  condition  as  a  tourist  attraction. 
"First  we'd  start  running  It  in  the  Carson 
River  canyon  area.  Eventually,  we'd  have  It 
running  from  Carson  City  to  Virginia  City, 
just  like  It  did  almost  100  years  ago. 

"This  would  be  the  first  attempt  at  a 
project  of  this  type  and  proportion  In  the 
country."  he  sold. 

He  said  money  for  tbe  purchase  has  al- 
ready t}egun  to  come  In. 

"It's  the  biggest  undertaking  our  associa- 
tion ever  started.  Bit  we  feel  the  trains 
would  bring  so  many  people  to  tbe  area  that 
It  win  be  more  than  worthwhile." 

One  V  &  T  engine  is  on  exhibit  at  tbe 
Railroad  Museum  of  Pennsylvania.  Tbe  Tuc- 
son tourist  western  town  in  Arizona  owns 
another,  while  two  cars  belong  to  a  South- 
ern Collfornlo   roll   club.  Hurlburt  Amuse- 
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ment  Co.  In  California  also  owns  port  of  the 
equipment. 

"I  think  we've  got  as  good  a  chance  as 
anybody  to  obtain  this  equipment.  We're 
in  a  beautiful  location  for  something  ns- 
Uonally  famous  like  this.  It's  the  largest 
single  collection  of  vintage  roll  equipment 
in  existence. 

Dr.  Rushmer  was  on  th«  last  T  ft  T  rmllroad 
ride  m  1960. 

"There  were  piles  of  people.  EreryoDe 
was  remarking  about  how  they  hated  to 
see  It  stop.  We  rode  through  the  entire 
Carson-Reno  area.  It  brought  bock  plenty 
of  memories. 

"If  we  con  put  the  right  effort  on  it  and 
convince  the  people  In  Bollywood  that  this 
Is  the  place  for  the  V  ft  T,  we'll  have  a  re- 
markable exhibit  for  the  state." 


REViaWE  SHARINO:  A  TOP  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION PRIORmr 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  ttxmon 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  NUon  administration's 
most  conatnictlve  and  timely  domestic 
proposals  Is  the  plan  for  returning  each 
year  a  portion  of  Federal  tax  revenues  to 
fiscally  overburdened  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. When  we  recall  that  nearly 
every  one  of  the  big  State  governments 
may  be  facing  a  deficit  of  from  $100  to 
$500  million  In  the  coming  year,  the  time- 
liness of  this  measure  becomes  all  the 
more  apparent.  Unfortimately.  as  was  the 
case  with  a  number  of  important  Nixon 
administration  proposals,  the  other  party 
did  not  see  fit  to  schedule  even  a  day  of 
hearings  on  this  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Last  week  Mr.  John  Ehrllchman.  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Domestic  Af- 
fairs, addressed  a  meeting  of  the  National 
League  of  Cities  in  Atlanta  and  renewed 
the  administration's  plea  for  early  ac- 
tion on  the  revenue  sharing  plan.  In 
particular,  he  urged  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  to  commence  hearings 
immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  next 
session  so  that  this  widely  supported  pro- 
posal can  be  brought  to  the  floor  for 
speedy  clearance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
according  to  Mr.  Ehrllchman.  the  speech 
was  only  an  initial  effort  In  a  forth- 
coming drive  by  the  administration  to 
secure  congressional  approval  of  this 
ntal  component  of  the  "New  Federal- 
ism." I  comm«id  this  speech  to  all  of  my 
colleagues  and  Include  It  at  this  point  In 
tbe  Record: 

ADDRSaa  BT  JOHH   D.  EHmUCHMAN 

It's  good  to  be  ber«.  My  origins  are  In  tbe 
practice  of  munlclpel  l»w  and  It  U  my  pleaa- 
ure  to  be  here  to  talk  to  you  about  some  con- 
cerns whlcb  are  absred  by  lU  Mayore  and 
the  President.  (3;  by  City  councils  and  the 
Congress  and  <3)  by  tbe  people  who  a«.  at 
the  same  time,  your  taxpayers  and  Federal 
taxpayers. 

1  think  your  selection  of  a  con^-entlon 
theme  is  a  good  one.  It  Is  to  the  mutual 
Intcreat  of  your  governments  and  the  Fed- 
eral government  for  your  deUvery  capacity 
to  Improve  and  grow. 


.^mTo    #-kT7  n¥7af  ADVC 
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The  Slxon  Adinlnistralloo  ha*  b«en  flfht- 
ing  hard  to  move  money.  responslhlUty  and 
oporat.ag  cipabiuty  from  Washlngum  to 
your  cities,  and  »e  are  frequently  met  with 
the  doubu  ol  others.  A  prominent  pollOcal 
writer.  *ho  Is  doing  a  story,  was  In  the  ol- 
fl«  the  other  day  to  ullt  alwut  the  Presi- 
dent's domestic  philosophy. 

I  was  explaining  the  "domesUc  Nixon 
Doctrine"  to  him— thai  is— that  clues  and 
states  should  be  given  the  means  to  do  the 
Jobs  which  they  can  do  best,  without  stilnga 
atuched. 

The  »71ter  looked  up  and  asked;  "But  cin 
we  really  relv  on  the  cities  to  do  the  Job? ' 
He  then  regaled  me  with  stories  o(  garbage 
piling  on  the  sidewalks,  police  corruption 
and   local   service   breakdowns. 

In  substance  what  I  told  him  was  this; 

The  President  Is  well  aa-are  or  the  short- 
falls In  municipal  performance  In  some  cities. 
He  knoa-s  that  In  some  cases  counties  and 
even  states  have  found  It  necessary  to  take 
over  municipal  responslbiuues.  when  a  city 
has  t>ecn  unable  to  deliver. 

And  he  knows  that  a  lack  of  tax  revenues 
alone  doM  not  explain  some  of  these  failures. 

He  knows  that  clUea  have  trouble  attract 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

At  the  saixM  time  we  hear  and  must  heed 
the  claims  of  non-urban  areas  on  national 
resources,  and  the  pressing  requlremenU  of 
national  security. 

As  one  of  those  charged  with  the  Job  of 
impreaslng  upon  the  President  the  urgencies 
of  our  domestic  sector,  I  would  lUw  to  talk 
briefly  about  our  defen:;*  budget. 

As  vou  may  know,  I  sit  in  on  the  Presl- 
denfs  budget  discussions  involving  national 
securivy.  Just  as  the  President  asks  Henry 
KU&lnger  to  participate  in  domestic  budget 
issues.  The  President  does  this  because  we 
saak  a  budget  result  which  is  the  product  of 
balanced  presentations  of  all  the  relevant 
facts.  Obviously,  orderly  and  pleasant  cities 
which  are  not  defended  from  overt  Interna- 
tional threat  are  no  more  desirable,  than,  a 
stouUy  defended  nation  whose  cities  are 
bankrupt  and  not  fit  to  llffe  in. 

Prom  where  1  sit  I  can  tell  you  that  there 
has  been  a  substantial  shift  In  the  ^plica- 
tion of  national  resources  in  the  past  two 
year*.  As  Vietnam  has  wound  down,  savings 
have  gone  Into  the  programs  directed  at  our 
most  pressin;;  domestic  problems.  The  sta- 
tistics are  Irrefutable. 

In  the  budget  which  we  Inherited  from  the 


InrtoP  tl^nt  to  nil  some  of  the  appolhUve  previous  Administration,  covering  fiscal  yew 
Sis  Amy  Its  saury,  but  also  Its  the  fact  1968.  Defense  spending  accounted  for  «^ 
jutPs.  r»r\.ty   ii.  a  «.u»aj. .„•■!    hiiri<r»r     »nrt    human   resources 


jobs ._  _  , 

that  the  cities*  problems  are  enormous  and 
the  cities'  muscles  have  atrophied  in  the 
last  30  years.  (Very  few  applicants  want  an 
impossible  Job-t 

There  is  no  doubt  that  cities  need  more 
muscle  power.  Money  la  power,  and  that's 
one  reason  why  the  President  favors  reve- 
nue sharing  with  the  clUes.  The  abUlty  to 
decide  how  money  wUl  be  spent  Is  also 
power  That's  why  we  favor  block  grants. 
grant  consolidation  and  maximum  relief 
from  categorical  restrictions. 

For  years  priorities  have  been  set  by  the 
Congress,  not  only  regarding  problems  of  na- 
tional scope,  hut  also  how  the  money  Is  to 
be  spent  oa  problems  ol  strictly  local  con- 
cern. 

Our  approach  Involve*  changes,  both  In  the 
Federal  role  and  in  revenue  transfer,  but 
II  will  also  require  substantial  change  In 
the  capacity  of  local  government  to  discharge 
ite  new  role. 

Tou  know  (better  than  we)  how  much 
there  Is  to  do  to  improve  your  respecUve  gov- 
ernments' capacity. 

And  I'm  sure  that  you  realize  that  aU  the 
world  doesni  love  this  domestic  doctrine  we 
are  trying  to  put  into  effect- 
It  U  obvious  that  once  we  win  this  fight. 
if  the  new-won  municipal  responsibilities  are 
not  well  discharged,  they  wUl  soon  be  lort 
again. 

And  so.  It  Is  Umely  th»t  you  are  talking 
here  about  improving  the  capahUliy  of  mu- 
nicipal government  to  deliver  and  to  deliver 
weU. 

None  of  us  serving  the  Administration  un- 
derestimates the  critical  problems  which 
c:ty  administrators  and  councllmen  face 
these  days.  Because  of  the  Intimate  White 
House  relationship  to  the  city  of  Wasbtng- 
ton,  we  are  very  familiar  with  them.  We  too 
have  our  crime  rates,  transportation  crlaea. 
employees  wage  demands,  health  delivery 
shortages  and  the  whole  constellation  of 
other  lll-s  besetting  the  city.  We  are  proud 
of  our  city's  accomplishments  in  Washington 
m  reducing  street  crime  during  the  paat 
year  and  grappling  with  the  other  municipal 
complexities,  including  financial  shortfalls. 
The  People  in  our  cities  have  pressing 
needs,  some  almost  beyond  reckoning.  We 
have  moved  against  many  of  them — hunger. 
poverty  and  pollution  being  among  our  top 
priorities  Our  bills  on  food  stamps,  water 
pollution  and  welfare  reform  (as  weU  as 
manv  others  of  the  same  kind)  are.  of  course. 
stm  "before  the  Congress— where  they  have 
been  for  many  months.  We  have  been  listen- 
ing to  the  cities,  and  as  this  legislation  shows, 
we  are  trying  to  be  responslT*. 


of  the  total  budget,  and  human  resources 
spending  accounted  for  sa*:^  of  the  total 
budget. 

In  the  Nixon  budget  for  fiscal  year  1871  De- 
fense spending  accounted  for  36*"-  of  our  to- 
tal budget  while  human  resources  accounted 
for  41 --r. 

Johnson,  defense.  AS^r- 
NUon.  defense,  36 '^. 
Johnson,  human  resources, 32 •>. 
N'.xon.  bumnn  resources.  41'^. 
Even   so.   a  few   city   people   complain   as 
though  this  dramatic  change  bad  not  taken 
place. 

Some  sttU  are  heard  calling  for  an  Im- 
mediate troop  pullout  of  Vietnam  "so  we  can 
start  saving  our  cities,"  Since  we  are  In  the 
budget  season  at  the  White  House  Just  now. 
let  me  comment  on  that  kind  of  talk. 

Each  of  you  is  also  short  of  revenue.  Tm 
sure.  snd.  at  budget  time,  your  city  engi- 
neer probably  tells  you  the  worn  heating 
plant  boilers  or  the  park  department  trucks 
or  the  flre  department  ambulance  really 
ought  to  be  replaced  by  a  new.  Improved 
model. 

Hardware  doesn't  last  forever,  he  argues, 
and  It  really  will  be  an  economy  in  Uie  long 
run. 

And  what  do  you  do?  In  most  cases  you 
must  postpone  modernisation  like  that  as 
long  as  you  can.  hoping  next  year  will  be 
better. 

And  finally  the  vear  comes  when  you  must 
make  the  replacement  because  the  equln- 
ment  is  obsolete  and  no  longer  will  do  the 
Job.  and  so  you  spend  monev  for  new  hard- 
ware at  the  expense  of  add'.ni^  policemen,  or 
more  playground  equipment  or  another 
worthy  alternative. 

Defense  appropriations  have  been  handled 
In  much  that  way  in  former  years.  We  are 
now  at  a  Juncture  where  certain  Defense 
exDPndltures  absolutely  must  be  made  to 
replace  obsolescent  hardware.  The  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  simply  cannot 
be  tapped  further,  (I  am  convinced,)  with- 
out creating  an  Impermissible  deterioration 
of  our  Defense  capability. 

Those  who  argue  that  the  nation  can 
-  choose  between  an  adequate  Defense  and 
solutions  for  the  problems  of  the  cities" 
simply  misunderstand  one  set  of  problems  or 
the  other.  Simplistic,  elther-or  choices  like 
that  Just  do  not  exist  in  the  real  world.  It 
would  be  wonderful  if  they  did.  but  they 
don't.  Therefore,  the  available  resources  must 
t)e  applied  to  both  needs.  In  proportions  dic- 
tated by  the  realities  as  nearly  as  intelligent 
men  and  women  can  ascerti^n  them.  That 
process  is  going  on  now  In  our  offices.  We  have 
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assembled  bright  people,  of  good  faith,  to 
try  and  do  the  Job  of  resource  allocation  as 
wisely  as  It  can  be  done.  We  know  and  are 
*«nsltive  to  your  problems  and  needs;  would 
that  you  alone  needed  the  revenues.  But  they 
are  the  Nation's  revenues  and  they  must  be 
i4>piled  to  the  problems  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

In  Ouam  last  year  the  President  an- 
nounced the  elMnents  of  the  Nixon  Doc- 
irine — a  change  of  direction  in  Foreign  pol- 
icy. 

His  new  directions  in  domestic  policy  have 
not  been  as  well  noticed  by  the  press  and 
public.  Nor  have  the  similarities  in  the  tin- 
derlylng  philosophy  of  each  been  seen. 

Here  la  the  central  thesis  of  the  Ouam 
Nixon  Doctrine: 

The  United  States  will  participate  In  the 
defense  and  development  of  allies  and  friends. 
But  America  cannot — and  will  not — conceive 
all  the  plans,  design  all  the  programs,  exe- 
cute all  the  decisions  and  undertake  all  the 
defense  ot  the  free  Nations  of  the  world. 
We  will  help  where  It  makes  a  real  difference 
and  Is  considered  In  our  interest. 

"This  approach  requires  our  commltmeDt 
to  helping  our  partners  develop  their  own 
strength." 

In  August  of  1959  the  President  made  a 
speech  about  "The  New  Federalism"  ad- 
vancing the  domestic  equivalent  of  the 
Mxon  Doctrine.  A  new  revenue  sharing  idea 
was  its  hallmark:  not  only  would  Federal 
revenue  be  divided  with  the  States  but  a 
substantial  portion  would  also  pass  through 
to  the  local  governments,  according  to  a  fixed 
formula. 

Historically,  the  economUt  Walter  Heller 
advanced  a  (dlflerent)  Feder«l-SUte  sharing 
plan  to  President  Johnson  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent Humphrey  during  their  term.  The 
White  House  Initial  response  then  was  pretty 
good,  until  organized  labor  lifted  lu  eye- 
brow. Then  the  proposal  went  on  bread  and 
water  rations.  I'm  amused  at  Senator-elect 
Humphrey's  charge  that  President  Nixon 
isn't  working  hard  enough  for  revenue  shar- 
ing these  days.  No  one  has  more  religion 
than  a  reformed  sinner. 

The  President  (Nixon)  studied  the  Heller 
proposal  carefully  and  rejected  It,  primarily 
because  It  failed  to  guarantee  substantial  city 
participation  in  the  revenue  to  be  shared. 
Our  Administration's  revenue  sharing  legla- 
Utlon  has  been  well  received  around  the 
country  because  It  is  equitable  and  work- 
able, and  we  will  continue  to  fight  for  it. 
To  put  cities  at  the  mercy  of  rural -oriented 
suu  legislatures  in  allocaUng  the  shared 
FMeral  revenues  would  be  totally  wrong,  as 
we  see  it. 

The  President  also  urged.  In  hU  new  Fed- 
eralism statement,  that  we  reform  procedures 
at  all  levels  of  government  to  revest  respon- 
slbilltlM  In  municipalities  and  SUtes  which 
Federal  laws  had  unnecessarily  preempted. 
There  are  tides  in  these  things,  the  his- 
torians tell  us.  For  thirty  years  the  tides 
of  power  have  run  strongly  away  from  local 
governments  to  the  Federal  government.  In 
part  this  is  the  result  of  the  superior  tax- 
ing power  of  the  Federal  government.  In 
part  It  can  be  attributed  to  the  atrophy 
of  local  governments  which  Is.  itself,  a  sec- 
ondary consequence  of  the  disparity  in  rev- 
enues. 

We  are  doing  our  best  to  reverse  the  flow. 
If  you  have  examined  the  domestic  legislation 
we  have  sent  the  Congress  you  know  the 
President  Invokes  a  policy  presumption  in 
favor  of  local  decision  and  execution  In  prob- 
lem solving.  Our  manpower  training  legisla- 
tion Is  a  good  example. 

But  our  proposals  for  revenue  sharing  and 
the  reallocation  of  goveramenUl  reaponal- 
blllty  are  not  yet  law.  Congressional  reaction 
register*  from  cool  to  frigid. 

SkepUcs  there  say  that  only  the  Feder*l 
government  can  assure  r«clal  fairness  In  the 
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appUcatlon  of  public  money  to  assisted  hous- 
ing. The  President  doesn't  believe  that  as- 
sertion, nor  does  be  believe  other  tales:  that 
government  employees  in  Washington  are 
more  highly  motivated,  smarter,  more  ethical 
or  more  hsxd-worklng  than  you  and  your 
colleagues  In  city  government. 

We  have  urged  on  the  Congress  an  entire 
parkage  of  domestic  legislation  premised  on 
the  cities'  and  stales'  ability  to  do  local  Jobs 
well — given  adequate  funds. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  the  Congress 
does  not  share  our  confidence  and  regard  for 
your  ability  to  do  the  Job  better. 

It  Is  time  to  change  the  Congressional 
mind  on  this  score. 

We  think  it  will  Uke  extraordinary  effort 
to  pu3h  revenue  sharing  through  the  new 
Congress  next  year. 

We  think  this  fight  can  be  won  In  the  jiew 
Congress.  But  It  must  be  a  broadly-based 
effort,  you  and  the  counties,  the  special  dis- 
tricts and  the  governors  mu«t  help  the  pub- 
lic understand  the  Usues  and  enlist  them  In 
thU  fight. 

The  President  and  the  Executive  Branch 
are  prepared  to  do  whatever  must  be  done 
to  secure  this  breakthrough. 

This  league,  the  county  and  State  orga- 
nizations and  every  citleen  in  your  city  who 
you  can  Inform  and  enlist  are  essential  to 
the  effort. 

From  the  first  day  the  new  Congress  ar- 
rives. January  20.  let's  have  them  thinking 
atwut  this  issue.  We  need  early  hearings  by 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  We  had  not 
one  hour  of  hearings  from  the  Blst  Congress! 
And  then  we  need  early  floor  action. 

The  time  has  come  for  this  Doctrine  to  be 
put  into  law.  for  theee  Ideas  to  go  to  work. 

And  then  It  will  be  up  to  you.  and  up  to 
us,  to  prove  the  ability  of  local  government 
to  do  the  Job. 


NATIONALIZATION  OP  U.S. 
MERCHANT  MARINE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF   NXW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednejiday.  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  permission  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House.  I  Include  with  these  brief  remarks 
a  press  release  by  Joseph  Curran,  chair- 
man. AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  is- 
sued under  date  December  16. 1970.  which 
is  an  interesting  and  spirited  opposition 
to  the  nationalization  of  the  U.S.  mer- 
chant marine : 
Nationauzation  or  US.  Mexchaitt  Marine 

There  are  some  elements  in  maritime  labor 
ranks  who  are  shouting  for  the  nationaliza- 


tion of  the  V.3.  flag  passenger  ships  which 
arc  laid  up.  They  claim  that  the  short  cut 
to  end  your  problems  is  to  cut  your  own 
throats.  They  charge  that  maritime  labor  can 
serve  themselves  best  by  the  harlkarl  ritual. 
May  T/e  point  out  that  the  passenger  ships 
ore  laid  up  because  of  the  decision  to  so  do 
by  anti-merchant  marine  elements  in  our 
Oovernment.  Who  are  these  elements  and 
why  do  they  take  such  irresponsible  action? 
Let  us  refresh  memories  of  maritime  labor's 
position  and  how  we  have  seen  the  anti- 
merchant  marine  elements  in  our  Govern- 
ment. 

DEPABTMENT   OF  DEFCNSX 

The  Department  of  Defense.  In  1953.  de- 
cided to  "save"  our  nation  a  few  dollars  in 
shipping  costs.  They  established  a  pro-forma 
U.S.  Merchant  Marine  lu  terms  of  nmtlon&l 
ships  needed  to  service  our  nation  in  na- 
tional emergencies.  The  grave  error  they  com- 
mitted was  contained  In  parenthesis  In  the 
definition  of  "U.S.  Merchant  Marine,"  They 
said  that  the  U.6.  Merchant  Marine  shall  con- 
sist of  U.S.  flag  ships  plus  the  ships  which 
are  at  le,i^t  50  percent  American  owned  and 
flying  their  runaway  flags  of  Liberia,  Panama, 
and  Honduras.  They  said  that  runaway  ships 
under  these  flags  were  under  the  effective 
control  of  the  United  States  during  national 
emergencies. 

The  military.  In  turn,  put  aU  kinds  of 
pressures  on  the  building  up  of  military- 
operated  merchant  ships.  Each  and  every 
year  we  have  had  to  fight  hard  to  convince 
Congress  that  the  Past  Deployment  Logistic 
Ships,  to  be  built  for  and  operated  by  the 
military,  represent  n  waste  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars. These  floating  warehouses  would  cost 
billions  of  dollars,  do  tittle  to  service  our  na- 
tion, and  would  accelerate  the  sinking  of 
our  privately  owned  and  operated  U.S.  flag 
merchant  marine. 

DETAKTICXNT  OF  STATK 

We  shall  not  bother  to  repeat  all  the  ob- 
servations we  have  mode  of  the  State  Depart- 
men's  antl-Amerlcan  flag  merchant  marine 
posture. 

Our  State  Department  has  traditionally 
called  for  the  sinking  of  our  merchant  fleet 
on  the  false  premise  that  this  would  benefit 
other  maritime  nations.  They  have  consist- 
ently refused  to  acknowledge  that  our  mer- 
chant ships  are  now  carr>'lng  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  our  waterbome  export-import  com- 
merce. They  have  refused  to  admit  that  the 
runaway  fleets  are  the  threat  to  all  maritime 
nations,  including  our  allies. 

BtrXEaU   OF  THE   BTTDCKT 

This  Government  agency  hardly  seems  to 
warrant  the  American  flag.  "They  have 
bombed  any  and  all  operations  which  are  of 
great  beneflt  to  our  nation.  Based  on  pure 
dollar  costs  they  argue  that  we  con  survive  as 
a  modem  power  by  eliminating  our  American 
flog  merchant  marine  and  "saving"  a  few 
million  dollars  a  year.  They  even  refuse  to 
listen  to  their  own  arguments  on  the  deslr- 
ablUty  of  closing  the  harmful  dollar  gap 
in  the  international  balance  of  paymenta 


WHO    Xms   WBOHT 


We  are  engaged  in  the  serious  struggle  of 
survival  of  our  passenger  ships.  In  this  fight 
our  AFL-<:iO  Maritime  Committee  has  con- 
sidered every  approach  to  possible  solution. 
We  have  proposed  a  single  passenger  ship 
company  to  operate  the  U.S.  flag  passenger 
sbips.  We  have  pleaded  with  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment to  turn  away  from  their  own  so- 
called  prophets  of  gloom  and  doom  and  pro- 
vide a  subsidy  program  to  preserve  our  pas- 
senger Ehips. 

We  know  that  nationalization  of  the  pas- 
senger ships  would  not  save  a  single  ship.  It 
is  equivalent  of  putting  the  weasel  into  the 
chicken  coop  to  guard  the  chickens. 

We  know  that  the  nationalization  of  our 
passenger  ships  would  raise  the  threat  of  na- 
tionalization of  all  merchant  ships. 

We  must  continue  to  work  hard  In  unity 
to  defend  our  American  flag  merchant  ma- 
rine. We  Intend  to  do  this  for  the  good  of  our 
seamen,  our  nation,  and  the  free  world. 


TRIBUTE  TO  ASSISTANT  POST- 
MASTER FRED  D.  McGRATH  OP 
BROCKTON,  MASS..  UPON  HIS  RE- 
TIREMENT 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or  luasAcausKTTs 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednaiay.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  MassachmetU.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  join  with  the 
many  friends  of  Assistant  Postmaster 
Fred  O.  McQrath.  Brockton,  Mass..  in 
wishing  him  weU  in  his  retirement.  He 
faithfully  served  the  people  of  BrocktOQ 
since  1930  when  he  began  as  a  substitute 
clerk  in  the  post  office  and  it  is  every- 
one's hope  that  his  retirement  years  will 
be  filled  with  health,  wealth,  and  hap- 
piness. 

Fred  O.  McGrath  was  bom,  reared,  and 
educated  In  the  Brockton  ares.  He  at- 
tended Boiton  College  and  the  Postal 
Service  Institute, 

In  1942.  Fred  entered  the  military 
service  and  was  honorably  discharged 
«ith  the  rank  of  major  in  1946. 

Prior  to  being  promoted  to  Assistant 
Postmaster  in  1963,  Fred  McGrath  held 
the  title  of  Chief  Accountant  in  1960.  and 
Superintendent  of  Mails  in  19C2.  He  was 
the  regional  director  for  developing 
material  for  training  supervisors,  he 
assisted  in  establishing  bulk  mall  pro- 
cedures for  the  Kimpp  Shoe  Co..  and  the 
Postmaster  approved  his  suggestion  for 
the  separation  of  local  and  out-of-town 
mail  by  patrons. 

All  of  us  who  are  bis  friends  wish 
Fred  only  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer. 


SENATE— Thursday,  December  17,  1970 


The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn,,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  J/uas  B.  Alleh,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Infinite  and  eternal  one.  who 
hast  breathed  Into  us  the  breath  of  life 
and  endued  us  with  an  Immortal  soul. 


breathe  upon  us  Thy  renewing  spirit  that 
we  may  Invest  this  day's  labor  with 
eternal  meaning.  In  the  strain  and  stress 
of  these  days,  replenish  our  minds  and 
spirits  with  the  holy  glow  of  Christmas 
peace  and  joy. 

Bless  this  good  land.  Forgive  our  fail- 
ures. Confirm  our  successes.  Prosper 
every  measure  which  enhances  justice, 
righteousness,  and  truth.  Be  especially 
with  each  person  who  serves  the  Nation 


in  this  place.  May  each  do  his  part  to 
create  wise  programs,  to  find  the  uni- 
fying action,  and  to  infuse  the  reconciling 
spirit. 

May  we  have  the  promptings  of  the 
spirit  to  keep  Christmas  each  day  that 
the  tree  of  life  may  have  new  lights  and 
new  symbols  of  service,  which  issue  from 
our  love  of  Thee, 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  one  bom  In 
Bethlehem.  Amen, 
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DESIGNATION  OP  ACTINO  PRESI- 
DENT PFIO  TEMPORE 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  RfssMJ.1. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

Pkssisxnt  no  TSMromx. 
Waaltinttim,  D.C.,  Dtcember  17,  1970. 
ro  the  Senate: 

Being  t«mpor»rlly  »h«ent  from  the  5en&t«, 
I  .ppolDt  Hon.  juas  B.  A1J.1K.  a  Senator 
Irom  the  State  ol  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  abaenoe. 
RlcBAao  B.  Riiaaxt.L. 
President  pro  tempore, 

Mr.  ALLH3*  thereupon  tot*  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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of  the  Journal  on  tomorrow,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BoGCS)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
1  hour. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOONITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR GURNEY  ON  SATURDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  MANSFIEUJ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal  on  Saturday  next, 
the  distingtiished  Senator  from  Florida 
iMr.  GtmNXY)  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  1  hour.  _ 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  JO0RNAL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Wednesday,  Decem- 
ber 18. 1970,  be  approved 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecticm,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  situation  which  developed 
yesterday,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
aU  committees  may  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  THAT  A  CLOTURE  MOTION 
MAY  BE  FILED  TODAY 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  short  statement,  to  indi- 
cate that  a  distinct  possibility  exists  dur- 
ing debate  on  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  Related  Agencies  appro- 
priations bill,  which  includes  provisions, 
among  other  things,  of  extreme  impor- 
tance for  the  Coast  Guard  and  for  the 
payment  of  air  tralBc  controllers  at  a 
time  when  air  passenger  trafnc  Is  so 
extraordinarily  heavy  in  this  country, 
that  there  may  well  be  filed,  sometime 
today,  a  motion  for  clottire. 


Income  Umtutlons.  and  aid  and  atundanc* 
allowance  reutlng  to  payment  of  pension 
and  parents"  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compeneatlon:  to  exclude  certain  paymenta 
In  determining  annual  Income  with  respect 
to  such  pension  and  compensation:  to  make 
the  Mexican  border  period  a  period  of  war 
for  the  purposes  of  such  title;  and  for  other 
purpoees. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance  with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  In- 
sert: 

"That  (a)  the  table  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  ill  of  utle  3«,  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


STATUS  OP  GENOCIDE  TREATY 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  should  like  to  inquire 
as  to  the  status  of  the  Genocide  Treaty, 
since  I  am  interested  in  it  and  have  had 
various  requests  from  Senators  exprcM- 
ing  the  hope  that  some  progress  can  be 
made  with  that  treaty. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  re- 
sponding to  the  quesUon  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  minority  leader,  the  treaty  has 
been  reported  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations.  It  is  on  the  calendar.  I 
have  received  indications  from  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  that  they  would  want  to 
be  informed,  as  they  wish  to  discuss  It  at 
some  length. 

If  the  opportunity  arises,  it  will  be 
brought  up.  but  I  must  say,  in  all  candor, 
that  at  the  moment  the  prospect  does  not 
look  too  encouraging.  The  distinguished 
minority  leader  knows,  however,  that  this 
treaty  remains  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senate  even  though  the  Congress  ad- 
journs. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1971 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business  which  the  clerk  will 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Bsport  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJt.  1T76B)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  nsoal  year  ending  June  SO. 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time.  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  now  recognizes 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr    McClellan)    for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  briefly, 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor  or 
any  of  his  time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 


ORDER   FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SENATOR  BOGGS  TOMORROW 
Mr.  MANSFIEU}.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
nnanimous  consent  that,  after  approval 


PENSION  AND  COMPENSATION 
PAYMENTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1450,  HJl.  15911. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HA.  15011)  to  amsnd  title  38  of 
the  United  states  Code  to  mcrease  the  rates. 
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■..•m 

2.600 

to 

2.700 

2.700 

2.800 

74 

2.100 

2,900 

71 

3.000 

? 

r            3,000 

3.100 

64 

3.100 

J.  200 

60 

3.200 

3.300 

se 

M 

f. 

r          3.300 

3.400 

SI 

3.<00 

3.500 

43 

3.  SOO 

3,600 

95 

••(c)  The  table  In  subsacUoD  (b)  of  a«c- 
Uon  S41  of  UU6  38,  Ualtsd  States  Code,  la 
amended  to  appear  as  foUows: 
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!♦ 


'-Cotumn 

Cdunnll 

Annual  incoms 

EqiMlUol 

Moie  than-     but 

UssUlOT- 

«4oa 

•iS 

S400 

T5 

71 

M 

Si 

g 

Ml 

IN 

H 

So 

VS 

H 

'lOO 

!•!£ 

1.M0 

g 

t'SB 

its 

H 

-IS 

i;» 

« 

IM 

3S 

OflO 

'•!fi 

» 

'.m 

2,200 

,200 

2,300 

"(d)  The  table  In  subsaotlon 

(c)  of  such 

section  Ml  U  amended  to  appear  as  foUows: 

"Coleinn  1 

Coliimnll 

AnnMl  InoOflM 

EolUltllw 

MenlUn-     bet 

lesilHn- 

SiOO 

J97 

(too 

700 

^ 

too 

800 

900 

94 

900 

1,000 

1.000 

1.100 

1.100 

.200 

91 

1.200 

.300 

1.300 

,400 

1.400 

,500 

IS 

l.SOO 

.600 

1,600 

1.700 

1  TOO 

i.n 

a 

1,100 

t.MO 

1100 

2.00O 

2,000 

'•IS 

2,100 

2.200 

tm 

1300 

2,300 

ttOD 

H 

21400 

2,500 

2.500 

2,(00 

a 

2.600 

2,700 

n 

2,700 

2.  no 

2.100 

2.900 

2.900 

3.000 

3.000 

3,  IX 

S3 

3.100 

3,200 

3.200 

3.300 

3.300 

3.400 

3,400 

3.500 

3.500 

3.600 

42^^. 

"(b)  The  table  In  subaecUon  (e)  of  sucb 
section  416  la  amendod  to  sppear  u  foUows: 


"Cdumn  1 

Coliunn  II 

Tilalannnlliiaiim 

EmulttH 
■an  thso—     bM    lass  ttun- 

Cm 
Cm 

1 

t:S 

&M 

2.  too 
2.200 


1,8 

im 

hS 

1.W 

i:S! 

UM 

!:S 


2.300 


•'(c|  The  table  m  subsection  (d)  of  such 
section  416  Is  amended  to  ttppm  as  foUows: 


"(e)  SubsecUon  (d)  of  such  secUon  641  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '016'  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'OIT'. 

"(f)  Section  B42(a)  of  tlUe  33.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
•$40'  and  '$16'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ••43'  and  '$n\  respectively. 

••Sic.  3.  (a)  The  table  m  subsection  (b) 
(1)  of  section  416  of  Utle  38.  TTnlted  SUtas 
Code,  Is  amended  to  appear  as  followa: 


-Colann 

Colamnll 

ToUl  aoaaal  Incona 

Equal  tn  or 

Mora  llun.-     but 

hssnian- 

MO 

<94 

OOO 

900 

90 

900 

1.000 

86 

,000 

1.100 

.100 

1.200 

76 

.200 

1.300 

69 

.300 

1,400 

.400 

1.500 

SS 

,S00 

i.too 

41 

,600 

1.700 

.700 

i.no 

34 

.m 

1.900 

28 

.MO 

2.000 

.on 

2.100 

16 

.100 

2.160 

2.200 

2.300 

U". 

Toul  combined  anoual  inoosie 


Equal  to  Of 
IcssUian— 


<1.000 
I.IOO 
1,200 
1.300 
1.400 
1.500 
1.600 
1.700 
1.800 
1.900 
2.000 
2.100 
2.200 
2.300 
2,400 
2.500 
2.600 
2.700 
2.800 
2.900 
3,000 
3.100 
tM 
X300 
3.400 
3.500 
3,600 


«§ 
<0 
SI 
51 
54 
52 
SO 
4< 
4t 
44 
42 
40 

n 

36 
34 
32 
30 
28 
36 
24 
Z2 
20 


12'. 


"Sac.  3.  Clause  (O)  of  secUon  4ie(g)  (1)  of 
tlUe  38,  United  States  Code,  and  clause  (S| 
of  section  603  of  such  title  are  hereby 
repealed. 

"Sbc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  becocne  effective  January  1,  1971." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  the  income  limitations 
applicable  to  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion for  veterans  and  widows,  to  Increase 
the  income  limitations  applicable  to  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation 
for  dependent  parents,  and  to  liberalise 
the  rates  of  such  pension  and  such  de- 
pendency and  indemnity  compensation." 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  496— ADOP- 
TION OP  A  RESOLUTION  PROPOS- 
ING A  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFER- 
ENCE ON  THE  NATIONAL  ECON- 
OMY 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  our 
national  economy  Is  In  trouble.  This  Is 


now  universally  recognized.  The  pres- 
sures of  motmting  domestic  demands 
and  the  obligations  associated  with  a 
long,  drawn-out  war  have  placed  heavy 
and  dlillcult  burdens  on  our  economic 
and  fiscal  resources.  Our  efforts  to  sus- 
tain the  unprecedented  prosperity  which 
we  have  enjoyed  and  to  insure  continued 
economic  growth  are  not  succeeding  suf- 
ficiently to  prevent  these  pressures  from 
taking  their  destructive  toll. 

Today,  we  have  a  surging  affluence,  but 
unfortunately  our  prosperity  is  not  fully 
shared.  This  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  our  faltering  economy  continues  to 
enlarge  unemployment  rolls.  We  are  tiow 
in  our  fifth  and  what  appears  to  be  our 
longest  recession  since  World  War  II.  We 
are  faced  with  the  dilemma  of  mount- 
ing Inflation  and  rising  unemployment — 
an  unemployment  tliat  has  reached  a 
level  of  5  and  ^  percent  Pour  and  one- 
half  million  Americans  are  out  of 
work.  In  the  past  3  years,  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing has  risen  by  more  than  19  percent. 
Recently.  Interest  rates  reached  the 
highest  percentage  in  100  years.  Ade- 
quate bousing  and  homeownershlp  have 
been  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  many 
of  our  citizens.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  unfavorable  economic  factors 
that  could  be  cited  which  have  an 
adverse  impact  upon  a  stable  economy 
and  sound  prosperity.  Our  faith  and  our 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  and  sufficiency 
of  our  free  enterprise  economic  system 
are  being  challoiged  and  tested. 

Prices  and  wages  have  leapfrogged  to 
dizzy  heights  at  shakiness  and  instability. 
Calls  for  restraint  have  not  been  properly 
heeded  either  by  management  or  labor. 
The  consumer  segment  of  the  enonnmy 
now  approaches  the  market  with  caution 
and  restraint. 

There  has  been  a  drastic  erosion  of  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  worker's  wages; 
of  the  dollar  income  of  pensioners,  re- 
tirees, and  social  security  beneficiaries: 
and  of  others  who  are  dependent  upon  a 
fixed  income. 

Unable  to  cope  with  various  and  In- 
numerable cost  Increases,  many  manu- 
facturers, producers,  and  businessmen 
are  being  priced  out  of  the  market.  The 
serious  impact  of  such  increases  is  being 
felt  not  only  by  small  concerns  but  also 
by  medium  sized  businesses  and  even  in- 
dustrial giants.  Man>-  businesses,  once 
booming  and  prosperous,  now  find  them- 
selves under  severe  financial  strain,  and 
some  are  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy. 

Many,  many  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  imable  to  provide  the  needed 
and  necessary  sen'ices  to  their  inhahlt- 
ants.  and  some  are  literally  hanging  pre- 
cariously on  the  edge  of  financial  chaa«. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely 
to  assess  the  fault  for  these  conditions, 
nor  does  all  of  the  blame  fall  upon  either 
labor  or  management.  Government  also 
must  share  a  large  measure  of  the  re- 
sponsibility. Certainly  government  baa 
not  sufflclently  implemented  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  to  bank  the  fires  of 
inflation.  Nor  have  labor  and  business 
cooperated  in  maintaining  wage  and 
price  levels  commensurate  with  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  production  and  with  the 
general  state  of  the  economy. 

When  profits  are  unduly  squeeied.  busi- 
ness seeks  higher  prices  to  absorb  In- 
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creases  in  wages  and  other  costs.  Thus, 
both  the  wage  Increase  and  higher  prices 
are  In  effect,  charged  against  the  con- 
sumer. Ultlmateiy.  it  is  the  consumer  who 
pa>-s  And.  again  I  point  out.  although 
labor  and  management  generally  have 
the  abUity  under  existing  law  to  protect 
themselves— labor  by  demanding  in- 
creases in  wages,  and  management  by 
increasing  prices— there  are  those,  the 
social  security  recipient,  pensioners,  and 
others  on  a  fixed  Income,  who  are  de- 
fenseless victims  of  inflation. 

It  was.  of  course,  encouraging  to  hear 
the  President  say  recently  that  "the 
worst  of  inflation  is  over."  I  trust.  1  eam- 
esUy  hope,  that  his  prognosis  is  correct, 
but  in  the  face  of  realities.  I  must  ad- 
mit that  I  am  not  completely  convinced 
or  reassured. 

For  as  we  know,  there  are  4" 2  mUlion 
people  who  still  remain  unemployed 
There  are  many  who  are  only  tenuously 
employed,  and  there  are  daily  many  iiew 
arrivals  W  the  eligible  labor  force  For 
them  and  millions  of  others,  the  hareh 
realities  of  inflation  are  not  completely 
S^urable  by  cold,  factual  staUsU^ 
Rather,  in  an  aflluent  society,  they  are 
faced  with  the  perplexing  paradox  ol 
belt-tightening,  slumping,  and  trying  to 
make  ends  meet  because  of  rifiing  prices. 
These  are  not  just  fiscal  and  economic 
problems.  Mr.  President;  they  are  also 
human  problems  that  demand  our  urgent 
attention.  . 

All  of  us  have  a  stake  in  this  critical 
problem,  and  aU  of  us  have  a  duty  to 
stabUize  the  economy  and  to  foster  its 
growth   on   a   sound.    fuU   employment 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  President,  that  it 
Is  time  for  an  end  to  blame  placmg.  re- 
criminations, and  specchmaklng  on  Uus 
Issue.  It  is  time  f°'  action— effective 
remedial  action- to  begin. 

Mr  President.  I  beUeve  that  basicaUy 
a  sound  naUonal  economic  policy  is  in- 
terdependent upon  the  actions  of  busi- 
ness labor,  and  government.  Any  one  ol 
these,  acting  unilaterally  on  a  self-ori- 
ented basis  without  due  deference  to  the 
interest  and  responsibility  of  the  others, 
can  throw  the  economy  out  of  balance. 
Acting  independently  they  create  prob- 
lems But.  by  combining  and  coordinat- 
ing their  actions,  tbey  have  the  power 
to  shape  our  economic  strength  and  fis- 
cal destiny. 

We  need.  I  believe,  to  call  representa- 
tives of  all  interested  and  responsible 
parties  to  the  conference  table  to  give 
intelligent  and  dedicated  consideration 
to  this  problem  and  to  fashion  If  they 
can  an  appropriate  and  satisfactory  so- 
lution thereto.  I  believe  that  the  same 
ingenuity  and  genius  with  which  busi- 
ness and  labor  leaders  have  created 
Americas  industrial  might  can  and 
should  now  be  employed  to  suggest  and 
recommend  a  significant  remedy  for  our 
ailing  economy  and  unsound  fiscal  poli- 

In  my  judgment,  such  a  conference  as 
1  have  suggested— if  conducted  to  a  spir- 
it and  an  atmopshere  of  national  inter- 
est—can be  productive  and  Immensely 
helpful. 

To  this  end.  I  am  Introducing  a  resolu- 
tion, which  1  noiw  send  to  the  desk,  de- 


claring it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  President  shaU  call  immediately 
a  While  House  conference  of  representa- 
Uves  of  major  segments  of  our  economy 
to  study  these  problems  and  to  recom- 
mend proposals  to  alleviate  and  rem- 
edy the  Nations  present  economic  plight 
of  rising  inflaUon  and  widespread  un- 
employment. J   .     „„ 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  on- 
nounce  that  I  am  joined  in  the  totrodue- 
Uon  of  the  resoluUon  by  28  other  Sen- 
ators These  gentlemen  recognize  the 
need  for  action  and  have  requested  to 
cosponsor  the  resolution  with  me.  I  a^ 
uiuiiumous  consent  that  their  names  be 
printed  on  the  resolution  which  I  have 
sent  to  the  desk.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore Witliout  objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
White  House  conference  should  be 
called:  ,     , 

First,  to  explore  the  problems  relaUng 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Nation's  econ- 
omy: _ 

Second,  to  recommend  specific  steps 
to  curb  continuing  inflaUon.  and  to  pro- 
pose long-term  measures  to  stabilize  the 
economy  on  a  sound.  fuU-employment 
basis,  and  to  prevent  future  recessions; 

Third,  to  explore  means  of  esUblishing 
a  better  understanding  of  and  a  firmer 
public  confidence  in  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic system. 

The  resolution  further  provides  in  sec- 
tion 2  that  the  President  should  inrtte 
to  the  conference  representatives,  who, 
by  virtue  of  their  training,  experience, 
and  background,  are  exceptionally  qual- 
ified to  evaluate  the  state  of  the  econ- 
omy Such  representatives  shall  be 
chosen  from  Federal.  Slate,  and  local 
governments:  from  major  segments  of 
the  economy,  including  industry,  labor, 
financial  Institutions,  agriculture,  com- 
munications, transportation,  construc- 
tion, public  utihUes,  wholesale  and  retail 
trades,  and  consumers;  and  from  such 
other  segments  of  the  economy  as  the 
President  in  his  discretion  may  select, 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  this  resolution 
in  a  complete  spirit  of  bipartisanship.  As 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  there  is  no  poli- 
tics in  It.  and  It  carries  with  it  no  im- 
plication of  criticism  of  the  President  or 
his  administration.  I  simply  believe  we 
need  to  move  on  this  problem— to  move 
promptly,  cooperatively,  and  aggressively. 
I  believe  that  by  calling  these  leaders 
together  and  drawing  on  their  combined 
counsel  and  wisdom  much  can  be  accom- 
plished. I  do  not  anticipate  that  any 
miraculous  or  immediate  remedy  will  re- 
sult from  such  a  conference,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve that  out  of  its  deliberations  will 
come  valuable  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations leading  toward  cOTrecUve 
action  for  the  restoration  of  a  st&ble 
economy  and  sound  fiscal  policies. 

Mr.  President,  many  conferences  re- 
garding national  issues  have  been  and 
are  presently  being  called.  I  know  of  no 
other  problem  facing  the  country  today 
that  is  of  any  greater  importance  or  that 
needs  more  immediate  attention  than 
the  problem  of  rising  inflation  and  wide- 
^read  unemployment. 

I  ask  lor  the  immediate  consideration 
ol  the  resolution. 


The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title.  , 

I'he  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion by  title,  as  follows: 


A  resolution  (S.  Bes.  496)  declaring  It  to 
be  the  sen»e  of  the  Senate  th»t  the  President 
should  call  immcdutely  a  White  House  con- 
ference w  study  and  to  recommend  pro- 
posals to  cure  the  Nation's  present  economic 
plight  of  rising  luBatlon  and  widespread 
uuemploj'ment. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
confideration  of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  lo  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wteconsln. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
warmly  commend  the  disttogulshed  Sen- 
ator for  proposing  the  resoluUon.  It  Is 
an  excellent  resolution. 

I  am  presently  the  vice  cliairman  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and  in 
the  new  Congress  1  will  be  the  chairman 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee.  On  the 
basis  of  hearings  we  have  held  and  our 
investigations  of  the  economy  the  kmd 
of  conference  the  Senator  proposes  here 
would  be  most  helpful. 

There  is  deep  concern  in  every  State  in 
the  country  with  unemployment  and  in- 
flation, and  the  inaction  that  has  char- 
acterized our  Government  in  connection 
with  solving  this  principal  problem. 

The  Senator's  proposal  is  sensible  and 
logical  and  it  would  call  for  action  now. 
It  is  time  we  had  this  kind  of  conference. 
I  hope  the  resoluUon  is  approved  and 
that  the  President  will  take  action  on  it. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  know  we  have 
real  problems.  I  feel  there  is  a  responsl- 
bUlty  on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress  lo  give  our  Immediate  con- 
sideration. I  also  beUeve  that  those  who 
compose  the  major  segmenU  of  our 
economy  also  share  m  this  responsibility. 
They  should  be  consulted  and  requested 
to  come  before  us  and  give  us  the  best 
of  their  Judgment  so  that  we  may  eval- 
uate and  implement  their  recommenda- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader.  I 
am  pleased.  Indeed,  to  have  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  as  a  cosponsor 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to  b<> 
a  cosponsor  and  to  join  the  ranks  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas.  I  think  that  he  is 
facing  up  to  a  problem  which  confronts 
all  of  us  at  the  present  time.  It  is  not 
a  partisan  matter,  it  is  not  a  poUUcal 
matter,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  national  im- 
port and  significance. 

I  think  the  Senator's  proposal  is  timely 
and  most  worthwhile,  and  It  Is  my  belief 
that  the  President  will  give  this  proposal 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  the  most  serious  and  Immedi- 
ate consideration  because  he.  too.  Is 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  problem 
which  confronts  the  Nation  economically 
and  financially  at  the  present  time. 
I  commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
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for  taking  the  leadership  in  this  most 
important  area. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  What  1  have 
Just  said  about  the  economy,  I  believe  is 
shared  generally  by  people  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recobd  an  article  entitled  "The  Harris 
Survey — Recession  Is  Pelt  by  Many." 
which  was  published  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une ol  December  14,  1970.  an  editorial 
entitled  "Mr.  Nixon  on  Beefing  Up  the 
Economy. "  which  was  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  6.  1970. 
and  an  editorial  entitled  "Who  Cares 
About  the  'Public  Interest'?"  written 
by  David  Lawrence  which  was  published 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  De- 
cember 21.  1970. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Hajuus  Sukvet — Recession  Is  Pelt  bt 

Mant 

(By  Louis  Harris) 

A  slzAble  majority  of  the  American  people 
t>elleve  the  country  la  in  a  recession — 92  to 
34  per  cent.  This  mRTks  an  increase  in  the 
number  who  feel  the  economy  Is  in  trouble, 
up  from  a  68-2J  per  cent  division  on  the  same 
question  last  August. 

What  Is  more,  a  plurality,  48  to  35  per  cent, 
believes  that  "there  will  still  be  a  recession 
next  year  at  this  time." 

Continued  rising  consumer  prices  are  most 
often  given  as  the  single  major  cause.  A 
substantial  minority  of  the  people  are  also 
clearly  worried  about  layoffs.  cutt>acks  In  the 
work  week,  and  an  end  to  overtime." 

One  in  two  families  Ian  even  50  per  cent) 
report  Incomes  have  "lagged  behind  the  rise 
m  the  cost  of  living."  In  addition,  35  per  cent 
say  their  'atandwd  of  living  is  worse  now 
than  it  waa  a  year  ago.  Only  21  per  cent  re- 
port their  living  standards  are  rising 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  all  household  sam- 
pled in  a  ruitlonwlde  cross  section  of  1^2 
homes  report  some  member  of  their  immedi- 
ate family  has  been  "laid  off.  had  their  work 
week  cut  back,  or  had  lost  overtime."  This 
represents  no  change  from  the  situation  last 
August.  However,  within  this  overall  category 
where  Job  situations  have  deteriorated,  the 
number  who  report  being  laid  off  has  gone 
up  from  9  lo  11  per  cent.  These  flgures  are 
substantially  higher  than  EJepartment  of 
Labor  flgures  as  compiled  under  federal  gov- 
ernment criteria. 

The  cross  section  was  asked  between  Nov. 
14  and  19:  "Do  you  teel  the  country  la  in  a 
recession  now  or  not?" 


No  more  than  one  in  four  are  optimistic 
about  the  economy  coming  out  of  Its  slump. 
while  almost  double  that  number  are  con- 
vinced it  win  continue  throughout  next  year. 
Most  pessimlsuc  are  persons  in  the  Par  West 
[53  percent)  and  those  with  Income*  tinder 
$5,000  a  year  [53  percent). 

The  softness  In  the  employment  market 
shows  no  respite  in  this  latest  survey: 

"Have  you  |or  anj^ne  In  your  immediate 
family)  been  laid  off.  or  bad  overtime  cut 
down,  or  bad  your  regular  ) non-overtime] 
workweek  cut  down,  or  hasn't  this  happened 
to  you?" 
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Most  of  thoaft  who  are  convinced  the  coun> 
try  18  In  a  recession  are  persons  who  live 
m  the  Far  West  (67  percent],  persons  under 
30  years  of  age  [71  percent},  and  union 
members  ]a9  percent  J. 

The  depth  and  poaslble  duration  of  the 
recession  was  measured  in  this  question: 

"Next  year  at  this  time,  do  you  think  the 
country  will  be  in  a  recession  or  not?" 

Total 

Pubiic 

Percent 

Stni  he  a  reoeasloii 48 

Will  not  have  one 26 

Not  aure 27 
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Most  seriously  affected  In  employment  cut- 
backs have  been  union  members  in  the  Mid- 
west, undoubtedly  a  reflection  of  the  In^wct 
of  the  General  Motors  strikes.  But  the  sltua- 
tl«i  hB£  al»o  worsened  since  August  for 
younger  people  [up  to  34  per  cent  from  37 
per  cent  work  cut  back)  and  people  in  ttie 
S5.000  to  S9.»99  bracket  (up  to  39  per  cent 
from  36  per  cent ) . 

Mr.  NtxoN  ON  Beoing  Up  the  Economt 

President  Nlxon  haa  put  himself  firmly  on 
record  for  an  expansion  of  the  economy  and 
continuation  of  the  fight  against  inOstlon. 
with  a  some  what  more  active  role  for  the 
government.  While  he  refused  In  his  speech 
to  the  National  As£oclaUon  of  Manufacturers 
to  go  as  far  as  some  of  his  critics  are  urging 
him  to  go.  he  has  taken  significant  steps 
to  roll  back  the  recently  increased  price  of 
crude  oil.  to  check  the  rash  of  excessive  wage 
hikes  In  the  construction  industry  and  to 
expand  the  country's  money  supply  In  line 
with  the  upturn  in  Industrial  activity  wtilch 
be  seems  determined  to  bring  about. 

There  are  grounds  for  doubt  that  these 
measures  will  produce  the  new  Utopia  that 
the  President  is  promlsLng  ua,  and  not  the 
least  of  them  can  be  foimd  in  the  unemploy- 
ment flgures  which  were  released  the  very  day 
the  President  made  his  speech.  With  Jobleas- 
ness  In  November  reaching  the  level  at  a 
seven-year  record.  It  Is  not  hard  to  share  the 
President's  view  that  "we  can  and  must  do 
better"  In  this  regard.  He  would  have  been 
more  reassuring  If  he  had  addressed  himself 
more  directly  to  the  question  of  how  he  pro- 
poses to  do  better— and  how  fast — one  the 
matter  at  the  unemployed. 

Still,  his  show  of  Initiative  on  the  economy 
at  this  time  must  be  counted  on  the  positive 
Bide.  In  particular,  we  think  the  coup  on 
the  petroleum  front  Is  highly  constructive.  It 
means  that  the  administration  will  no  long- 
er allow  the  states  to  hold  down  the  supply 
of  crude  oil  so  that  the  big  producers  can 
ToSs/a  prices  with  impunity.  Their  restrictive 
policies  will  be  offset  by  more  production 
fn>m  federal  reserves  and  larger  Imports 
from  Canada,  with  the  objective  of  under- 
cutting the  recent  increases  in  oU  and  gaso- 
line prices. 

That  positive  action  In  an  area  where  tools 
are  readily  at  hand  may  have  some  influence 
on  the  general  inflationary  pattern,  but  It 
will  not  satisfy  the  Democrats  who  are  call- 
ing for  a  temporary  wage-price  freese.  The 
President  Is  not  thinking  in  terms  of  general 
controls,  voluntary  or  compulsory.  On  the 
contrary,  he  insists  that  "the  worst  of  in- 
flation Is  over."  We  hope  that  evente  will 
conflrm  this  optimism,  but  In  fact  the  rate 
of  Inflation  has  not  been  "moving  downward 
In  1970.'"  as  he  Indicated.  Rather  It  has  been 
erratic,  with  an  alarming  upward  spurt  In  the 
cost  of  living  Index  In  the  last  two  months, 
which  reversed  the  pre^ous  favorable  trend. 


We  doubt  that  the  oonfllctlug  decline  In 
wholesale  prices  has  gone  far  enough  to 
Justify  the  President's  confident  prediction 
that  "there  will  be  a  further  decline  of  tlie 
rate  of  Inflation  during  the  year  ahead." 

The  President  seemed  to  be  twisting  the 
arm  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  some 
measure  to  step  up  the  country's  supply  of 
money  as  a  means  of  stimulating  economic 
activity.  The  board's  chairman.  Arthur 
Bums,  has  given  him  assurance,  the  Presi- 
dent said,  that  the  Fed  "win  provide  fuUy 
for  the  increasing  tnonetary  needs  of  the 
economy."  In  the  presidential  mind  this 
seems  to  mean  a  more  r^ld  rate  of  mone- 
tary growth  than  the  6  per  cent  which  has 
prevailed  since  February.  In  any  event,  Mr. 
Nlxou  took  pains  to  emphasize  that  "as  the 
economy  rises  toward  full  employment,  more 
money  will  be  required  to  do  the  nation's 
business."  But  when  It  comes  to  dealing  in 
specifics  rather  than  generalities  the  Fed 
may  not  be  as  sanguine  as  Is  the  President 
that  inflation  is  in  full  retreat.  It  may  there- 
fore be  more  cautloiu  In  fueling  another 
boom. 

On  the  labor  front,  the  President  struck 
at  what  u  undoubtedly  the  most  critical 
problem — the  construction  industry.  There 
seems  to  be  wide  agreement  that  his  call  for 
more  consoUdated  bargaining  is  more  in 
the  right  direction.  Certainly  the  existing 
pattern  of  bargaining  by  relatively  small 
crafts  or  areas  has  produced  an  Intolerable 
pletbora  of  strikes  and  excessive  wage  In- 
creases. At  the  moment,  however,  the  Presi- 
dent has  done  nothing  more  than  call  upon 
the  commission  he  set  up  in  this  area  to  pro- 
duce a  solution  and  recommend  legislation 
requiring  bargaining  by  larger  units  If  It 
seems  necessary. 

Here  again  a  specific  solution.  If  one  can 
be  found,  might  yield  some  general  antl- 
inflatlon  fallout,  but  the  larger  problem  of 
leap-frogging  wages  and  prloes  remains. 
"Fighting  inflation  Is  everybody's  business." 
as  the  President  says,  but  few  corporations 
and  labor  unions  are  willing  to  do  any 
vigorous  flghung  on  this  front  when  thetr 
own  prices  and  wages  are  under  considera- 
tion. So  the  big  problem  remains.  If  the 
President's  faith  in  a  steadily  receding  rate 
of  Inflation  should  prove  to  be  well  founded, 
the  country  could  nuve  along  the  glowing 
path  that  he  has  outlined.  But  the  foroes 
contrlbuUng  to  Instability  appear  to  be  stUl 
formidable  and  the  suggestions  made  for 
dealing  with  them,  while  a  new  era  of  high 
prosperity  gets  under  way.  are  stlU  meager, 
puny  and  of  uncertain  utility. 

Who  Cakes  Aaotrr  th«  "Pubuc  Iirm^"? 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

It  seems  Incredible  that  one  of  the  moat 
important  operations  m  our  national  econ- 
omy— the  relations  between  management  and 
labor  seems  to  have  been  put  outside  the 
scope  of  Government,  leaving  private  groups 
free  to  exercise  vast  power.  Limitless  damage 
can  be  done  innocent  citizens  who  are  not 
parties  to  any  dispute  hut  who  must  suffer 
the  consequences  of  interrupted  transporta- 
tion of  a  shutdown  of  Industries  essential  to 
their  welfare. 

Should  any  group  of  individuals  be  allowed 
to  wield  the  right  to  stop  railroad  services? 

Should  any  group  be  permitted  to  cause  de- 
lays In  delivery  of  the  malls? 

Should  labor  unions  be  free  to  make  de- 
mands that  are  unfair  and  economically  un- 
BOtmd? 

Should  management  resist  the  granting  of 
wage  raises  that  are  fully  Justified  and  whl(^ 
can  be  paid  without  impairing  the  financial 
status  of  the  employer? 

Who  ts  going  to  decide  such  issues?  Today 
It  requires  a  battle  between  management  and 
labor  based  upon  the  threat  of  a  long  struggle 
or  a  strike.  Collective  bargaining  Is  often  a 
hassle  In  which  each  side  attempts  to  bluff 
the  other.  In  the  end  the  public  suffers. 
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waen  there  U  M  much  «t  tUkt.  why  doMi  t 
lh«  Oovernment  an  up  Ita  own  «pp«»- 
tus— lucucully  mliulKl  tribunals  which  c»n 
atmint  the  economic  »l»tus  ol  compinles 
ud  the  r«Mon»blene»  of  the  demands  mede 
bj  Ubor.  »nd  then  render  a  decision  binding 
upon  both  pajtles? 

ThU.  of  couree.  would  introduce  »n  ele- 
ment of  go5ernjnent»l  compulsion  which  hM 
long  been  oppowid.  But  the  dlssster  of  eco- 
nomic coll«pee  c»n  be  far  woree,  »nd  Indeed 
m«T  be  coming  u  yosr  after  yew  labor  and 
management  light  each  other  without  any 
real  progress  toward  a  more  satisfactory 
means  of  settUng  their  disputes. 

Congress  has  passed  laws  which  require  a 
"cooling  off"  period  In  cerUln  labor  disputes, 
and  the  effect  has  been  simply  to  postpone 
the  day  of  recHonlng  The  labor  unions  merely 
defer  action  and  do  DOthlng  until  the  mora- 
torium Is  ended.  Plainly,  what  la  needed  Is 
a  governmental  agency  that  both  the  labor 
unions  and  management  wUl  recognlie  as 
fully  authorlied  to  malie  decisions  through 
speelaUy  created  boards  of  arbitration,  whose 
rulings  will  b«  Snal. 

It  has  been  argued  that  labor  does  not 
have  to  acoept  such  settlements  and  that 
many  workers  would  not  return  to  their 
Jobs.  But  the  federal  statutes  could  well 
provide  that  anyone  who  defied  the  law 
would  not  retain  any  employment  rights  In 
a  particular  company  or  Industry  Involved 
in  Che  dispute.  Sooner  or  later,  both  sides 
would  discover  that  obedience  was  the  better 
course. 

Arthur  F.  Bums,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  In  a  recent  speech  drew  atten- 
tion to  the  Inflationary  restjlts  of  excessive 
wage  Increases  In  the  past  few  years.  He 
said:  _     . 

■Nor  Is  the  end  of  this  eiploslve  round  of 
wage  increases  yet  In  sight.  Next  year,  con- 
tracts expire  In  such  major  Industries  as 
steel,  aluminum,  copper  and  cans.  If  con- 
tracts In  those  Industries  ore  patterned  on 
recent  agreements  In  the  construction  Indus- 
try—or. for  that  matter.  In  the  trucking  and 
automobile  Industries— heavy  upward  pres- 
sures on  prices  will  continue." 

Mr.  Bums  declared  that  further  steps  may 
prove  neceasary  to  slow  the  rise  In  wages 
which  U  pushing  up  costs  and  prlcea.  Nu- 
merous measures,  he  said,  might  be  taken 
•to  improve  the  functioning  of  our  markeu," 
Including  "compulsory  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes   in    Industries   that   vitally   Involve 

the  public  Interest."  

The  question  arises  as  to  how  far  govern- 
mental Intervention  might  extend-  Author- 
ity could  be  given  to  an  arbitration  agency 
to  set  up  boards  of  Its  own  to  take  action 
whenever  a  strike  of  major"  proportions  la 
threatened.  This  might  be  defined  as  one 
that  would  Interfere  seriously  with  the 
working  of  the  economy  and  would  be  Ukely 
to  Inflict  heavy  losses  on  a  large  number  of 
Innocent  peraons. 

Congress  has  a  duty  and  responalbUlty  to 
protect  the  nation  against  such  disasters  as 
an  interruption  In  the  mall  service  or  a 
collapee  of  rail  transportation— In  fact, 
against  a  nationwide  strike  In  any  major 
Industry.  These  are  occurrences  which  not 
only  affect  the  employers  and  employes,  but 
impair  the  progrtM  of  the  economy  ItseU, 
andthe  HI  effecu  are  felt  by  mllUons  of 
cltlzens- 

Slnce  It  IS  the  obUgatlon  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  act  In  behalf  of  all  the  people,  col- 
lective bargaining  cannot  be  permitted  to 
remain  a  private  affair  when  lU  operaUons 
reach  the  point  of  breaking  down  the  eco- 
nomic functioning  of  the  country.  Certainly 
this  IS  a  problem  In  which  the  "public  Inter- 
tsf  requires  the  National  Oovemment  to 
enact  laws  that  will  spare  the  people  tragic 
losses  such  ss  are  being  encountered  today. 


Mr,  KiaOlEDY.  »4r.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr   McCLELLAN,  I  yield. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I.  too. 
wish  to  Join  Senators  in  commending  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arlcansas  for 
submitting  this  resolution. 

During  the  period  of  the  1960s  various 
White  House  conferences  have  been  held 
at  which  distinguished  groups  of  people 
were  brought  together  on  different  sub- 
jects for  special  purposes.  Many  times 
these  conferences  have  brought  forth 
significant  achievements  and  broader 
understanding  of  the  subject  Involved. 

Certainly,  if  there  Is  any  subject  In  the 
country  today  which  needs  full  ventila- 
tion by  the  experts  who  have  been  IdenU- 
fled  m  this  resolution,  that  subject  Is  the 
economy. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas has  deservedly  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion second  to  none  in  this  body  for  work 
in  many  dlBerent  fields  and  areas.  He  is 
a  sound  and  thoughtful  thinker.  In  pre- 
paring this  resolution  he  has  used  well 
his  very  gifted  talents  In  connection  with 
one  of  the  greatest  needs  we  have  In  this 
country  today. 

I  Join  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  In  commending  the 
Senator  for  Introducing  the  resoluUon. 
I  hope  the  proposal  will  not  be  considered 
as  just  another  resolution.  I  think  it 
touches  on  one  of  the  greatest  problems 
we  face  and  It  does  It  in  a  sound  and 
constructive  way.  I  do  hope  we  get  ex- 
peditious action  on  the  resolution  and 
that  the  President  will  give  It  the  con- 
sideration it  deserves. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader  for  his 
statement  and  his  complimentary  refer- 
ence to  the  merits  of  the  proposal. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
resolution  submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas    iMr.  McCLkl- 
LAW).  (Putting  the  question.) 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resoluUon  <S.  Res.  496).  with  Its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
s.  Bis.  t9e 
Resolution  declaring  It  to  be  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should  call  Im- 
mediately a   White  House  Conference  to 
study  and  to  recommend  proposals  to  cure 
the   Nations   present   economic   plight   of 
rising  Inflation  and  widespread  unemploy- 
ment 

Whereas  the  responsibility  for  meeting 
the  challenges  and  problems  of  the  Nations 
economy  rests  with  the  President  and  the 
Congress  In  cooperation  with  leaders  of  the 
major  segments  of  our  economy: 

Whereas  the  Nation  Is  now  In  Its  fifth  and 
longest-post-war  recession,  and  the  people 
of  the  Nation  are  suffering  from  the  dilemma 
of  ruing  inflation  and  widespread  unem- 
ployment; 

Whereas  the  AdmlnlstraUon,  through  the 
CouncU  of  Economic  Advisors,  has  recenUy 
Issued  Its  second  "Inflation  alert"  wlthm  the 
past  four  months  calling  tor  Increased  re- 
sistance to  wage  and  price  increases; 

Whereas  the  President  has  expressed  his 
personal  concern  over  our  economic  crisis 
by  urging  business  and  labor  to  "make  a 
special  eOort  to  exercise  restraint  In  prle« 
and  wage  decision"; 

Whereas  the  development  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  sound  and  viable  eoonoinyb«j«l 
on  a  policy  of  full  employment  Is  e«wmiM 


to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  Nation; 

"whereas  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Federal  Oovertunent  should  work  Jointly 
with  representatives  of  the  major  segments 
of  our  economy  Including  consumer  groups. 
u>  recommend  plans  for  developmg  a  sound, 
fuU  employment  economy  that  wlU  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  tree  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  avoid  future  serious  economic  fluc- 
tuations: Now,  therefore  be  It 

BMOiPfd  That  It  IS  the  sense  of  the  sen- 
ate that  the  President  ol  the  United  Btttee 
should  call  immediately  a  White  House  Con- 

{1 )  to  explore  the  problems  relating  to  the 
present  state  of  the  Nauon's  economy: 

(J)  to  recommend  speclflc  stepe  to  curb 
continuing  mflatlon  and  to  propose  long- 
term  measures  to  sUbUlM  the  economy  on 
a  sound,  full  employment  basis  and  to  pre- 
vent future  recessions;  and 

(3)  to  explore  means  of  establishing  a 
better  understanding  of  and  a  flrmer  public 
confidence  In  the  nation's  economic  sysum. 
Sic  2  The  President  should  invite  to  the 
conference  representatives  who.  by  virtue  of 
their  training,  experience,  and  background, 
are  exceptlonaUv  quaUfled  to  evaluate  the 
state  of  the  economy  Such  representatives 
■ball  be  choeen  from  federal,  state,  and  local 
governments;  from  major  segmenu  of  the 
Jconomy,  Including  Industry,  labor,  flnan- 
clal  institutions,  agriculture,  communl<»- 
tlons  transportation,  construction,  puhUc 
utilities,  wholesale  and  retail  tradea.  con- 
sumers; and  from  such  other  segmenu  of 
the  economy  as  the  President  In  his  discre- 
tion may  select. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  ACTQJO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
yield  the  floor?  ,  .^    „ 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time.  In  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
YooMO)  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


KENT  STATE  TRAVESTY 
Mr  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
James  A.  Mlchener  deserves  admiration 
as  an  author  of  outstanding  works  of  fic- 
tion. I  cite  "HawaU,"  "Return  to  Para- 
dise" and  "Tales  of  the  South  Pacific '  as 
three  examples  of  his  superiority  as  a 
novelist  and  a  writer  of  highly  Interesting 
flcUon.  He  Indulged  In  too  much  fiction, 
however,  when  he  addressed  an  audience 
at  Kent  StaU  University  recenUy.  He  was 
guilty  of  making  stupid  statements. 

This  novelist  untruthfully  stated  that 
the  only  purpose  for  convening  such  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  would  be  to  try  to 
pin  a  greater  share  of  blame  on  the  na- 
tional guard.  He  added  his  extremely 
stupid  conclusion  "even  If  such  a  Federal 
jury  would  bring  in  a  report  castigating 
the  guard,  the  guard  could  not  be  prose- 
cuted m  Ohio  courts  because  of  OlUo 
law  "  As  an  authority  on  Ohio  law,  Mlch- 
ener is  a  good  novelist.  He  made  the 
ridiculously  absurd  further  statement 
that: 

If  a  federal  grand  Jury  would  sit.  the 
members  would  bring  In  a  rebuke  of  the 
guard  which  could  not  be  supported  In  a 
Jury  trial  and  they  wotild  then  feel  obligated 
to  bring  m  a  handful  of  further  Indlctmenta 
of  atudenu  and  professors  to  prove  they  were 
even-handed. 
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He  even  praised  the  Portage  County 
special  grand  jury  "for  its  work  which 
resulted  In  25  Indictments"  and  asserted 
that  this  grand  jury  "had  been  meticu- 
lous In  trying  to  bring  In  only  Just  In- 
dictments." 

This  fellow  then  expressed  his  views 
that  the  25  students  and  a  professor  In- 
dicted by  the  special  Portage  County 
grand  Jury  would  be  treated  harshly, 
Mlchener  Is  Ignorant  of  the  facts.  He 
has  manifested  ignorance  of  Ohio  laws. 
Those  who  were  indicted  by  this  special 
grand  jury  vrtll  never  be  tried  and  con- 
victed. 

Author  James  Mlchener  Is  evidently 
Ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest,  which  stated: 

The  leading  edge  of  the  crowd  appeared  to 
have  advanced  to  a  point  no  closer  than  60 
feet  from  the  guardsmen,  with  the  main 
body  lao  to  32E  feet  away,  before  the  gun- 
fire began. 

Sandy  Scheuer,  one  of  the  four  stu- 
dents killed,  had  no  knowledge  of  any 
disorders  In  Kent  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day nights.  She  had  no  knowledge  that 
National  Guardsmen  had  attempted  to 
take  over  the  campus  of  her  university 
at  a  time  when  classes  were  being  held. 
She  stepped  out  onto  the  commons  and 
was  walking  to  her  speech  therapy  class. 
This  lovely  young  lady  had  volunteered 
to  be  an  assistant  Instructor  to  help  a 
boy  who  had  a  serious  stuttering  de- 
fect. She  was  shot  and  killed  at  a 
distance  130  yards  from  the  frontline  of 
guardsmen. 

Joseph  Lewis,  one  of  the  only  two  who 
was  shot  by  a  bullet  striking  him  In  front, 
was  the  closest  of  all  the  students  killed 
and  wounded  to  the  frontline  of  the 
guardsmen.  He  was  about  60  feet  distant. 
He  had  thrown  no  rocks.  He  had  resorted 
to  no  violence.  He  made  an  obscene  ges- 
ture and  a  guardsman  named  Shafer 
shot  him. 

Donald  MacKenzle  was  struck  in  the 
back  of  the  neck.  He  was  750  feet  from 
the  frontline  of  guardsmen.  Thomas 
Grace  was  seriously  wounded.  He  was 
struck  by  a  guardsman's  bullet  entering 
the  rear  of  his  left  ankle  which  pene- 
trated downward  and  disintegrated  or 
exploded. 

Jett  Miller,  the  only  other  victim  struck 
by  a  bullet  entering  the  front  of  his  body, 
was  a  distance  of  at  least  255  feet  from 
the  frontline  of  guardsmen. 

Vice  President  Acurw  who.  of  course, 
has  access  to  all  information  obtained  In 
the  office  of  the  Attorney  General,  Civil 
Rights  Division,  stated  that  Ohio  Na- 
tional Guard  officers  responsible  should 
be  charged  with  murder — not  murder  In 
the  first  degree  but  murder.  He  stated 
that  guardsmen  overreacted  to  any  dis- 
order b,v  students  on  Monday.  May  4.  I 
made  the  same  statement  but  more 
bluntly.  I  stated  that  some  of  the  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  were  trigger  happy. 

This  killing  of  two  boys  and  two  girls, 
not  one  of  whom  had  rioted  at  any  time 
during  the  preceding  week  in  downtown 
Kent  and  not  one  of  whom  had  partici- 
pated In  any  rioting  anywhere,  should 
be  the  subject  of  an  Investigation  by  a 
special  FMeral  grand  jury  to  be  con- 
vened next  January  in  the  Federal  Build- 


ing in  Cleveland  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  civil  rights  of  these  students  have 
been  violated.  This  In  accord  with  VB. 
Criminal  Code  18.  section  252.  There  Is 
probable  cause  that  their  civil  rlg:hts 
were  violated.  It  Is  for  a  special  Federal 
grand  Jury  to  determine  whether  the 
facts  warrant  the  return  of  Indictments 
by  the  grand  Jury. 

Ohio  National  Guardsmen  fired  at  least 
61  shots  accoriilng  to  the  report  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Campus  Un- 
rest. This  Commission  In  concluding  Its 
report  stated: 

The  Indiscriminate  firing  of  rlAee  Into  a 
crowd  of  students  and  the  deaths  that  fol- 
lowed were  unnecessary,  unwarranted  and 
Inexcusable. 

One  hundred  FBI  agents  who  spent  2 
weeks  In  Kent  and  on  the  campus  of 
Kent  State  umversity  and  dsewbere  In- 
terviewing eyewitnesses.  Including  Na- 
tional Guardsmen,  reported  that  of  the 
four  students  killed  and  nine  seriously 
wounded  by  National  Guardsmen's  bul- 
lets, not  one  participated  in  any  disorder 
In  Kent  or  In  the  burning  of  the  BOTC 
building  on  the  commons  of  the  univer- 
sity at  any  time  during  the  preceding 
Friday.  Saturday,  and  Sunday  nights. 
Also,  that  there  was  no  rioting  on  the 
campus  of  Kent  State  University  at  any 
Ume  on  May  5,  that  fatal  day. 

The  100  FBI  agents  following  this  ex- 
tensive Investigation  covering  a  period 
of  2  weeks  interrogating  students,  faculty 
membet?.  National  Guardsmen,  members 
of  the  Ohio  State  Highway  Patrol,  and 
Kent  ofDcials  and  policemen  issued  a  re- 
port covering  7,500  pages.  Some  of  the 
highlights  and  readily  proven  statements 
contained  In  this  report  are; 

First.  The  shootings  by  National 
Guardnnen  were  not  necessary  and  not 
In  order. 

Second.  No  guardsmen  had  been  hurt 
by  flying  rocks,  and  none  was  in  danger 
of  his  life  at  the  time  of  the  shooting. 

Third.  The  guajrdsmen  had  not  run  out 
of  tear  gas.  as  was  widely  reported  at  the 
time,  and  could  have  controlled  the  sit- 
uation by  using  tear  gas  or  making 
arrests. 

Fourth.  One  guardsman  fired  at  a  stu- 
dent who  was  making  an  obscene  gesture, 
A  second  fired  at  a  student  preparing  to 
throw  a  rock.  This  notwithstanding  that 
the  distance  separating  the  frontline  of 
the  guardsmen  and  this  student  and 
other  studenUs  was  so  considerable  that  a 
thrown  stone  would  not  liave  struck  any 
guardsman  with  sufficient  force  to  cause 
Injury.  A  third  national  guardsman  Is 
reported  to  have  rtm  around  immediately 
after  the  incident  shouting  hysterically: 

I  shot  two  teenageis!  I  shot  two  teenagers! 

Fifth.  The  memorandum  of  the  FEl 
advised  Ohio  otBcials  that  six  guardsmen 
could  be  held  criminally  resjionsible  for 
their  part  in  the  shootings.  And  It  listed 
the  six  by  name,  rank,  unit,  and  home 
address. 

Also,  the  FBI  Investigation  concluded ; 

Most  of  the  National  Guardsmen  who  did 
fire  their  weapons  do  not  speclflcally  claim 
that  they  fired  because  their  lives  were  Is 
danger.  Rather,  they  generally  state  In  their 
narrative  that  they  fired  after  they  heard 
others  flr«.  We  have  reaeon  to  beUere  that 
the  claim  by  the  National  Ouard  that  their 


Uvea  were  endangered  by  the  students  was 
fabricated  subsequent  to  the  event.  Tbm  ap- 
parent volunteering  by  some  guardsmen  of 
the  fact  that  their  lives  were  not  In  danger 
gives  rise  to  some  suspicions. 

Seven  investigative  reporters  of  the 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc..  publishers  of 
the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Akron-Beacon 
Journal.  Miami  Herald,  and  other  na- 
tionally known  newspapers  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  public  knowl- 
edge of  murders  on  the  Kent  State  Unl- 
veiBlty  campus.  Among  their  conclusions 
are  the  following: 

The  four  victims  did  nothing  tliat  Juatl- 
flea  their  deaths.  They  threw  no  rocks  nor 
were  they  politically  radical. 

No  sniper  flred  at  the  National  Ouard. 

No  Investigative  agency  has  yet  found  any 
evidence  sufficient  to  support  such  a  theory. 

The  gu&nlsmen  flred  without  orders  to 
do  so.  Some  aimed  deUberately  at  students, 
whUe  others  flred  In  panic  or  In  foUow-the- 
leader  style. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  kill  or  wound  any 
students  at  the  time  of  the  ehootlng.  "nie 
guardsmen  had  several  other  options  which 
they  did  not  exercise.  Including  firing  warn- 
ing shots  or  marching  safely  away. 

Mr.  President,  that  Portage  County 
special  grand  Jury  which  author  Mltdi- 
ener  deems  so  worthy  of  praise  was  con- 
ceived In  fraud  and  fakery.  Its  sole  pur- 
pose was  to  whitewash  Gov.  James  A. 
Rhodes  for  his  abominable  blunder  In 
calling  out  the  National  Guard  to  police 
the  campus  of  Kent  State  University. 
Governor  Rhodes  had  his  attorney  gen- 
eral Paul  Brown,  who  Is  his  personal  and 
political  friend,  appoint  two  special  coun- 
sels— Seabury  Ford.  Portage  County  Re- 
publican executive  committee  chairmian. 
and  another  personal  and  political  friend, 
Robert  Balyeat,  of  Lima,  as  special  coun- 
sel allegedly  to  investigate  rioting  at 
Kent  State  University  and  In  the  city 
of  Kent  by  students  and  return  indict- 
ments against  some  students  and  to 
whitewash  Governor  Rhodes  who  was 
panic  stricken  over  his  blunders  in  call- 
ing out  National  Guardsmen  who  stabbed 
and  injured  .students  on  Sunday.  May  3. 
in  downtown  Kent  and  killed  and 
woimded  13  students  on  Monday.  May  4. 

Portage  County  has  an  elected,  able, 
and  highly  respected  cotmty  prosecuting 
attorney,  also  a  Republican.  Ronald 
Kane.  I  know  his  reputation  as  an  In- 
dustrious, conscientious,  and,  in  fact,  a 
very  able  trial  lawyer.  In  his  capacity 
as  Portage  County  prosecuting  attorney, 
he,  of  course,  is  the  logical  public  official 
to  handle  and  direct  any  special  Portage 
County  grand  Jury  Investigation  just  as 
It  Is  a  part  of  his  duty  to  handle  and 
direct  the  regularly  convened  grand 
juries  of  that  county.  It  is  evident  that 
aovemor  Rhodes  and  his  personal  and 
political  friend,  Seabury  Ford,  the  Port- 
age County  Republican  executive  com- 
mittee chairman,  who  is  a  political  lawyer 
of  sorts,  and  Robert  Balyeat,  of  Lima,  a 
lawyer,  and  political  and  personal  friend 
of  State  attorney  general,  Paul  Brown, 
and  of  Governor  Rhodes  were  designated 
as  special  counsel  to  the  attorney  gen- 
eral for  the  same  purpose.  They  knew 
that  Prosecuting  Attorney  Kane  would 
not  enter  Into  the  nefarious  scheme  to 
whitewash  Governor  Rhodes  and  to  place 
the  blame  for  the  deaths  and  wounding 
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of  13  students  on  the  students  them- 
selves on  the  campus  of  their  ova  uni- 
versity at  a  time  It  was  functioning  and 
classes  were  being  held.  So  Governor 
Rhodes.  Attorney  Genera]  Paul  Brown. 
Seabury  Ford,  and  Robert  Balyeat  de- 
cided to  circumvent  and  ignore  the  elect- 
ed Portage  County  prosecuting  attor- 
ney They  rightly  concluded  that  he 
would  not  go  along  with  their  nefarious 
scheme  to  exonerate  all  those  members 
ot  the  Ohio  National  Guard  of  Company 
A  and  Company  C  of  the  145th  Infantry 
and  Troop  G  of  the  107th  Armored  Cal- 
valry  who.  with  rifles  loaded  with  live 
ammunition,  shot  and  killed  four  stu- 
dents, two  girL-:  and  two  boys,  and 
wounded  nine  others. 

Incidentally.  I  report  that  Seabury 
Ford  is  the  man  who  said  to  a  news  re- 
porter; 

All  the  troublemaliers  should  hftTe  been 
shot. 
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A  month  from  now  Governor  Rhodes 
wtU  be  out  of  office  as  will  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Paul  Brown  and  his  special  counsel. 
I  am  slad  to  report  that  Portage  County 
Prosecuting  .Attorney  Ronald  Kane  will 
continue  in  office.  His  present  term  as 
county  prosecuting  attorney  does  not  ex- 
pire until  1973. 

The  facts  are  as  reported  by  seven 
investigative  reporters  of  the  Knight 
Newspaper  chain,  who.  following  2  weeks 
of  extensive  Investigation  interviewing 
hundreds  of  students  and  faculty  mem- 
bers of  Kent  State  University.  National 
Guardsmen,  members  of  the  Ohio  State 
Highway  Patrol  and  residents  of  the  city 
of  Kent,  then  filed  a  report  placing  the 
blame  for  the  shooUng  directly  on  the 
NaUonal  Guardsmen.  They  reported 
there  was  no  rioting  by  the  students  on 
the  campus  of  Kent  State  at  any  time  on 
Monday.  May  4. 

Mr.  President,  falsely  and  fraudulently 
by  passing  existing  legal  channels  and 
completely  excluding  the  office  of  Ronald 
Kane,  Portage  County  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, these  public  authorities  at  the  m- 
sugation  of  Rhodes  and  his  attorney  gen- 
eral. Paul  Brown,  have  visited  upon  the 
Kent  State  University  community  and 
upon  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  students 
at  Kent  State  and  the  thousands  of  stu- 
denu.  a  .series  of  lawless  actions.  We 
have  a  legal  axiom  in  Ohio:  For  every 
wrong  there  is  a  remedy.  All  those  who 
have  committed  illegal  acts  In  Kent,  in- 
cluding officers  and  men  of  the  Ohio 
National  Guard  guilty  of  shooting  to 
death  four  student*  and  wounding  by 
rifle  fire  nine  others,  must  be  held  legally 
accounuble  for  their  wrongful  and  un- 
lawful acts.  Without  such  accounting  the 
rule  of  law  would  not  endure. 

Kent  SUte  University  Is  a  reality  in 
which  two  boys  and  two  girls,  students  at 
that  university,  were  shot  to  death  and 
nine  other  students  were  wounded  by 
rifle  fire.  Not  one  of  them  was  rioting. 
Not  one  of  them  had  engaged  in  any 
rioting  in  downtown  Kent  at  any  time  on 
the  preceding  Friday.  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  nishts.  Every  member  of  the 
university  community  was  denied  his 
most  fundamental  liberties.  Kent,  there- 
fore, has  become  a  symbol.  It  has  become 
a  symbol  of  official  lawlessness  on  the 


part  of  a  Governor  who  will  soon  be  out 
of  office  and  those  State  officials,  civil 
and  military,  subservient  to  him.  Kent 
also  could  become  a  symbol  of  the  futility 
of  attempts  at  lawful  change.  Thot  must 
not  be  pernUtted  to  happen.  Kent  must 
become  a  symbol  of  the  return  of  law  and 
renewed  faith  in  an  academic  community 
in  which  liberty  and  lite  may  endure. 

It  is  noteworthy  tliat  during  the  entire 
day  National  Guardsmen  on  Monday. 
May  4,  shot  and  killed  four  students  and 
wounded  nine  others,  not  one  National 
Guardsman  w.is  injured  and  not  one  re  • 
quired  even  first-aid  treatment.  This, 
despite  the  fact  that  preceding  the  shoot- 
ing they  exerted  force  and  violence  in 
taking  over  the  commons,  or  campus, 
from  the  studenus.  Nor  war.  any  guards- 
man injured  at  any  period  of  thst  Mon- 
day following  the  shooting.  One  guards- 
man fainted  and  one  had  a  heart  attack. 
Furthermore,  directly  after  the  shoot- 
ings. State,  local,  and  even  the  Kent 
State  University  police  systematically 
searched  every  .student  room  in  dormi- 
tories on  the  campus.  These  searches 
and  seismres  of  some  personal  property 
of  some  students  were  all  conducted 
without  warrants  and  without  legal  au- 
thority. 

Governor  Rhodes  made  a  blunder  in 
calling  out  the  National  Guard  but  then 
he  was  thinking  of  himself.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion as  U.S.  Senator  and  the  primaries 
were  to  be  held  on  the  following  Tuesday, 
May  5   In  the  polls  he  was  running  be- 
hind his  opponent.  Congressman  Robut 
Tun-,  Jr.  Without  consulting  President 
White  of  Kent  State  University,  he  de- 
cided that  if  he  took  a  tough  law  and 
order  action  as  retaliation  against  some 
students  who  had  rioted  in  downtown 
Kent  on  the  preceding  Friday  night  he 
would  improve  his  showing  at  the  polls 
and  win  the  nomination.  These  disturb- 
ances had  been   aggravated  when  the 
mayor  of  Kent  suddenly  clamped  on  a 
9  o'clock  curfew  and  then  later  changed 
that  to  an  8  o'clock  curfew,  directing  the 
arrests  of  all  students  who  walked  from 
the  campus  of  their  university  into  Kent 
but  exempting  those  students  who  drove 
automobiles    into   Kent.   The   students, 
boys  and  girls,  arrested  for  violating  the 
curfew  were  held  In  JaU  throughout  the 
night,  not  even  permitted  to  telephone 
their  parents  and  then  released  in  the 
morning  upon  payment  of  »50  each. 

Governor  Rhodes  on  Saturday  night 
suddenly  called  to  Kent  tired  National 
Guardsmen  who  had  been  on  riot  duty 
in  the  Cleveland-Akron  area  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Teamsters  Union  wildcat 
strike  between  two  warring  factions  of 
teamsters.  Many  guardsmen  had  been 
battered  and  bruised  by  the  teamsters 
during  the  nights  following  April  29  to 
Saturday  evening.  May  2.  The  teamsters 
composed  their  differenceE.  That  strike 
ended  Although  most  of  those  guards- 
men had  had  only  3  hours  .sleep  on  the 
preceding  night.  Governor  Rhodes  made 
the  abominable  blunder  of  ordering  these 
tired  guardsmen  to  proceed  Immediately 
in  trucks  a  distance  of  40  miles  to  Kent. 
They  arrived  there  and  on  the  campus  of 
Kent  State  University  in  the  darkness  of 
early  Simday  morning.  May  3.  They  were 


tired  and  in  a  bad  mood.  They  had  been 
on  active  duty  since  April  29. 

Governor  Rhodes  could  have  Ulked 
with  President  'White.  He  did  not.  He 
could  have  ordered  Kent  State  University 
closed.  He  did  not.  He  could  have  di- 
rected the  sheriff  of  Portage  County  to 
swear  in  additional  special  deputies.  He 
did  not.  He  could  have  ordered  out  the 
mghly  respected  Ohio  State  Highway 
Patrol,  experienced  in  enforcing  traffic 
laws  and  making  arrests  for  violations 
of  our  State  laws.  He  did  not  choose  to 
call  in  this  highly  respected  force  of  law 
enforcement  officers  although  a  large 
number  of  them  with  seven  helicopters 
were  on  the  campus  of  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity throughout  Monday.  May  4. 
and  their  testimony  refuted  as  untruth- 
ful the  allegation  Rhodes'  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral Del  Corso  had  made  that  a  sniper 
had  fired  at  National  Guardsmen  from 
the  roof  of  a  university  dormitory. 

Furttiermore.  at  Warren,  county  seat 
at  Trumbull  County,  only  20  miles  from 
Kent  there  were  at  this  time  two  com- 
panies of  Ohio  NaUonal  Guard  miliUry 
pohce  specially  trained  In  riot  coirtrol. 
He  did  not  call  them  Into  active  duty 

President  White  of  Kent  State  Uni- 
versity was  not  Informed  tliat  guards- 
men had  rifles  loaded  with  Uve  ammu- 
nition. He  expressed  great  shock  about 
this  following  the  Ume  two  boys  and 
two  girls  were  shot  to  death. 

Mr  President,  when  the  ConstituUon 
of  the  United  States,  as  drafted  by  the 
55  men  who  had  met  for  weeks  in  Phila- 
delphia, was  flrst  published  in  the  ga- 
zettes of  that  period  there  was  an  up- 
roar from  the  homes  of  liberty-loving 
patriots  who  had  fought  and  won  the 
War  for  Independence  and  on  their  de- 
mand the  flrst  10  amendments  were 
adopted  and  made  a  part  of  the  Consti- 
tution We  affectionately  term  these  flrst 
10  amendments  our  Bill  of  Rights. 
Amendment  VI  provides: 

In  ail  crtmUial  prosecutions,  the  accuMd 
aliall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public 
trial  by  an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  State  and 
district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been 
previously  ascertained  by  law.  and  to  be 
informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  ot  the 
accusation:  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsory 
process  lor  obtaining  wltneeaes  In  his  (avor. 
and  to  have  the  assistance  of  counsel  tor  his 
defense. 
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Kent  State  University  is  located  within 
the  northern  district  of  Ohio.  I  assert 
this  Is  the  venue  where  four  sttidents 
were  killed  and  nine  wounded  and  where 
the  civil  liberties  of  Kent  State  Univer- 
sity students  had  been  violated.  I  pre- 
dict with  confidence  that  early  next  year, 
probably  In  January,  a  team  of  lawyers 
from  the  ClvU  Rights  Section  of  the  De- 
partment of  JusUce  and  the  VS.  district 
attorney  for  the  northern  distnct  of 
Ohio  wUl  order  a  special  Federal  grand 
jury  to  be  convened  in  the  Federal  Build- 
ing in  Cleveland  to  hear  the  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  that  this  special  grand 
jury  will  make  the  decision  whether 
there  is  probable  cause  that  the  consti- 
tutional rights  and  civU  rights  of  Sandra 
Scheuer  and  others  who  were  shot  were 
violated.  This  in  accord  with  UJB.  Crim- 


inal Code  18.  section  252.  It  is  my  per- 
sonal belief  that  six  or  more  officers  and 
members  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard  are 
likely  to  be  indicted  by  this  special  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  and  If  those  indicted 
plead  guilty  to  the  court  or  are  found 
guilty  by  the  Federal  trial  jury  then  they 
are  subject  to  a  sentence  by  the  VS. 
district  court  judge  for  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment   not    to    exceed     I    year. 


THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  IS  AIDING 
AND  ABETITNO  TOTALITARIAN- 
ISM IN  GREECE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  unconscionable,  almost  beyond  belief, 
that  the  United  States  continues  Co  sup- 
ply military  a.v;lstance  to  the  brutal  Pas- 
cist  junta  that  continues  to  tyrannize  the 
people  of  Greece. 

Our  continued  support  for  the  Fascist 
colonels  now  ruling  Athens,  the  cradle  of 
democracy,  clearly  shows  that  we  have 
failed  to  leam  that  there  is  no  difference 
at  all  between  a  right-wing  repressive 
regime  and  a  Communist  dictatorship. 
Both  govern  by  decree.  In  both  cases,  the 
people  suffer  while  a  self-sening  elite 
remains  in  power  by  terror  and  force  of 
arms. 

The  saddest  part  of  the  tragedy  in 
Greece  is  that  in  the  minds  of  free  people 
everywhere  we  have  been  the  accomplices 
of  the  Fascist  colonels,  subsidizing  their 
sadistic  regime  with  our  arms  assistance. 

Since  Colonel  Papadopolous  assumed 
power  in  Greece,  the  secret  police  force 
has  been  more  than  doubled  In  size. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  regime,  thou- 
sands of  political  prisoners  in  Greece, 
both  men  and  women — more  than  14.- 
OOC — have  suffered  physical  and  mental 
tortures  beyond  belief.  The  horrors  of  the 
concentration  camps  of  Nazi  Germany 
are  being  relived  in  the  dungeon  cells  of 
Athens'  Bouboulinos  Street  prison  where 
torture  specialists  and  sadists  have  been 
given  free  reign  to  practice  their  trade 
and  scientific  torture  methods. 

Recently,  shocking  and  appalling,  the 
Nixon  administration  has  announced 
the  resumption  of  shipments  of  heavy 
arms  to  Greece.  The  State  E*epartment 
defended  this  deplorable  decision  by  is- 
suing a  weak  statement  claiming  that 
the  "trend  toward  a  constitutional  order 
is  established"  In  Greece. 

In  the  last  few  weeks,  the  ruling  Junta 
has  put  the  lie  to  the  State  Department's 
claim  as  it  has  launched  a  new  wave  of 
arrests  in  the  birthplace  of  democracy. 

Mr.  President.  25  esteemed  Greek  jour- 
nalists and  publishers  have  sent  an  im- 
portant letter  to  Mr.  Rodger  P.  Davies. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  pro- 
testing the  resumption  of  heavy  arms  aid 
to  the  Fascist  colonels  and  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  continued  terror  that  haunts 
the  lives  of  the  freedom-loving  Greek 
people. 

This  letter  cites  new  and  compelling 
arguments  against  our  continued  sub- 
sidizing of  the  brutal  Greek  Fascist 
regime. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  Department  is 
establishing  itself  as  the  chief  apologist 
for  the  Greek  colonels.  It  is  aiding  and 
abetting  totaliarianlsm  in  Greece. 


The  American  people  are  too  intelli- 
gent to  be  duped  by  the  argtmient  that 
the  national  security  of  the  United 
States  can  only  be  sEifeguarded  by  forc- 
ing the  Greek  people  to  sacrifice  their 
basic  liberties.  Mr.  President,  our  interest 
lies  in  a  strong  democratic  Greece.  With- 
out our  continued  support,  the  Fascist 
colonels  could  not  remain  in  power  for 
more  than  a  few  months.  The  United 
States  should  take  steps  to  remove  forth- 
with all  support  whatever  for  the  Fascist 
government  to  Colonel  Papadopolous. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  25  Greek  journalists  and  pub- 
lishers be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

rtECEHBEX  3,   1970. 

Mr.  RoocEB  p.  Davies. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary,  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs,  Department  of 
State.  Wasfiington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mb  Davies:  It  was  good  of  you  to 
reply,  on  behalf  of  President  Nixon,  to  the 
open  letter  we  addressed  to  him.  expressing 
our  concern  and  protest  on  the  decision  xo 
resume  the  shipment  of  heavy  arms  to 
Gre*oe. 

Tour  letter,  dated  November  10.  reaffirms 
an  earlier  State  Department  spokesman's 
fit.atemeut  atxiut  the  "trend  toward  a  con- 
stitutional order  Is  established"  In  Greece. 
and  reiterates  the  "Arm  commitment"  of  one 
Unlt«d  States  to  a  policy  which  Is  concerned 
with  "steady  progress  toward  restoring 
Oreece  to  political  Oovernment."  That  was 
only  just  over  three  weeks  ago.  Today  wa 
learn  about  the  new  %'are  of  arrests  in 
Greece,  where  the  predawn  knock  on  the 
door  came  for  some  30  or  40  unsuspecting 
citizens;  about  the  new  cases  of  torture: 
about  the  sham  election  of  the  so-called 
"oonsultatlve  body."  virtually  the  regime's 
own  nominees.  The  harah  press  law  is  now 
extended  to  foreign  correspondents  inside 
Greece,  and  even  to  Journalists  wrltiiig 
abroad  about  Greece,  who  are  threatened 
with  severe  penalties,  even  imprLfionment. 
This  eliminates  the  possibilities  they  have 
had  so  far  of  giving  evea  a  limited  picture 
of  the  true  situation. 

All  these  and  other  aspects  of  the  current 
subjection  of  Greece  to  an  authoritarian  and 
opprej&slve  regime  were  plainly  stated  in  the 
eight  specific  points  contained  In  our  origi- 
nal letter  to  the  President. 

Tcu  chose  to  ignore  these  unambiguous 
.•statements  of  facts,  relying  lnstc«d  on  a 
vague  reassertlon  of  earlier  claims  about 
democratic  trends.  But  simply  to  make  these 
assertions   doea  not   make   them  true. 

Nor  as  you  Ingeniously  state,  are  they  mat- 
teiTs  on  which  ".  .  .  In/ormed  and  honest 
observers  could  and  are  entitled  to  draw  dif- 
ferent conclusions." 

Not.  that  is.  unless  we  are  prepared  to  twist 
the  ordinary  meaning  at  words  to  a  point 
where  communication  becomes  impossible. 

AU  this,  however.  Is  apparently  Irrelevant  to 
your  Government's  decision  to  resume  full 
arms  deliveries  and  so  render  support  and 
encouragement  to  the  Athens  regime. 

For.  with  total  Inconsistency,  you  also  tell 
us  that:  "The  decision  to  resume  the  ship- 
ment of  the  suspended  Items  to  Greece  was 
based  entirety  on  considerations  which  con- 
cern the  security  of  the  UtUted  States."  We 
confess  that,  when  we  read  this  passage  of 
your  letter,  we  were  taken  aback. 

And  we  know  that  large  numbers  of  Greek 
people  having  read  your  letter  In  the  Greek 
press  (although  they  were  not  given  the 
opportunity  to  read  ours),  saw  It  as  an 
astonishing  display  of  official  cynicism. 

Can  It  really  be  true,  as  w«  m^ust  ooncltule 


from  your  letter,  that  Greece  has  choaen. 
alone  among  the  countries  of  Ehirope.  to  for- 
feit ita  vital  freedoms  In  order  to  preaerve  the 
security  of  the  United  States? 

Can  It  be  true,  that  behind  the  back  at 
the  Greek  people  the  U.S.  Government  openly 
collaborates  now  with  those  who  Illegally 
seized  power  nearly  four  years  ago.  a  col- 
laboration which  guaranbeeB  their  eumval. 
Just  as  long  as  they  serve  the  intereata  of 
V£.  security? 

And  that  this  security,  supposedly,  can  be 
safeguarded  only  if  the  Greek  people  aaorl- 
£ce  Its  basic  liberties  and  the  right  to  be 
master  of  Its  own  fate? 

If  these  assertions  are  true,  then  your  at- 
tempt, to  make  them  more  palatable  by 
distorting  or  IgnorlBg  the  plain  facts,  does 
not  lessen,  but  ou  the  contrary  adds  to  a 
deep  sense  of  worry  and  concern. 

These  are  not  merely  rhetorical  questions. 
The  issues  at  stake  are  too  Important.  And 
as  publishers  and  Joumallst£,  active  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  United  States,  and  con- 
cerned with  the  dissemination  of  Informa- 
tion about  Greece,  we  think  we  are  entitled 
to  have  these  questions  taken  aerlously.  and 
to  be  told  the  answers  to  them. 

StCNATOaiES 

Andreas  Amakls  <naukfurt). 

Paul  Bakoyannls  (Munich). 

Nlkos  OeUpetroe  (Paris). 

Ellas  DemetracopotUoB    (Waahingtoa). 

Antonls  DrotiSopoulaG  <  Vienna) . 

Arls  Pakinos  (Parts). 

Spyroc  Olannatoe  (Loodoo). 

Spyrldon  Granltsas  (New  Tork). 

Costas   Had  J  landreou    ( Frankfurt ) . 

George  Katiforis  (London). 

loannls  Katrla  (Mlnneopolla). 

Ulchael  Koetopoulos  (London). 

Panayotis  Lombrlos  (London). 

loannls  LAmpsas  (Geneva) . 

Angheloa  Maropoulos  (Bonn). 

Basil  Mathlopoulofi  (Bonn). 

Basil  MavTidls  (Cologne). 

Costos  Nikolau  (Cologne). 

MarloaPiorltls  (Paris). 

Evangelos  Panteleskos  (Rome). 

Asterls  Stongos  (Rome). 

Richard  Somerltls  i Paris). 

George  Tannopouloe  (Loodoa). 

Helen  Vlachos  (Lxmdon). 

George  Voukelatoe  (Bonn) . 


THAT  PRESIDENTIAL  PRESS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
President  Nixon  last  Thursday  night.  In 
his  first  press  conference  in  4  months, 
again  advocated  the  kind  of  political  pol- 
icies that  fall  to  provide  the  leadership 
which  our  country  desperately  needs  at 
this  time. 

Admittedly,  President  Nixon's  per- 
formsmce  in  answering  questions  went 
off  very  smoothly.  It  was  evident  to  thoee 
who  saw  the  entire  press  conference  on 
television  that  President  Nixon  had  been 
throughly  briefed.  It  appeared  evident 
that  he  hod  gone  through  a  numlier  of 
"dry  runs"  as  to  practically  every  ques- 
tion his  advisers  and  he  considered  would 
be  asked.  Although  exceedingly  well  pre- 
pared, there  was  one  startling  question 
asked  which  evidently  neither  he  nor  any 
members  of  his  staff  of  advisers  had  any 
idea  could  or  would  be  asked.  Out  of  the 
blue  came  a  sudden  question: 

Mr.  President,  do  you  approve  of  FBI  Di- 
rector J.  Edgar  Hoover  calling  Dr.  Max«ln 
Luther  King  a  liar? 

This  imexpected  question  stimiped 
President  Nixon.  It  was  the  only  question 
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he  did  not  answer.  He  evaded  any  direct 
or  Indirect  answer  to  the  question  and 
aXter  a  moment's  delay  he  made  the 
comment  that  there  wlU  always  be 
differences  between  the  races.  He  either 
did  not  thinlt  at  this  period  of  shock  or 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  offer  to  take 
any  action  needed  to  ameliorate  racial 
tension  within  the  United  States. 

In  answering  questions  he  said  that 
the  policies  ot  his  administration  are 
working.  It  Is  noteworthy  in  this  connec- 
tion that  he  skipped  any  mention  of  the 
fact  that  the  present  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  the  United  SUtes  is  the  highest 
it  has  been  at  any  time  throughout  the 
past  1  \-i  years.  At  about  the  time  he  was 
holding  this  press  conference  I  had  read 
the  opinions  of  some  of  our  leading  econ- 
omists that  the  total  number  of  American 
men  and  women  who  are  not  gainfully 
employed  Is  likely  to  increase  instead  of 
decrease  during  the  next  12  months. 

When  queried  about  the  divisions  in 
our  country.  President  Nixon  assumes  his 
familiar  stance  of  benign  neglect.  He  ad- 
mits that  the  generation  gap  and  racial 
divisions  are  a  problem,  but  that  their  so- 
lution Is  hopeless.  I  quote  him: 

WeU,  it's  a  pTotolem,  but  I  must  emplualze 
th»t  dlTlalona  In  tJtiis  country  art  never  go- 
Otg  w  end.  There's  ilways  going  to  t>e  a  gen- 
eration gap.  and  there's  always  going  to  He 
differences  between  the  races  .  .  . 

This  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer.  It  Is 
like  saying  about  the  Vietnam  wai^ 
"There  will  always  be  wars,  therefore,  we 
should  not  try  to  end  this  one."  We  do 
not  need  to  have  the  present  degree  of  di- 
vision in  this  country  and  President 
Nixon  as  his  own  commissions  have  sug- 
gested could  do  much  more  than  he  is 
presently  doing  to  mend  the  divisions  be- 
tween the  young  and  older  persons,  be- 
tween the  black  and  nonblack  and  the 
poor  and  the  wealthy. 

When  questioned  about  the  abortive 
Son  Tay  raid,  the  President  asserted  that 
he  failed  to  inform  Members  of  Congress 
about  the  rescue  mission  because  of  the 
high  risk  involved  by  the  men  who  were 
participating.  This  Is  nonsense.  It  Is  also 
an  Insult  to  the  integrity  of  congressional 
leaders.  Senators  Mnca  MiBsmu.  and 
HccH  Scott;  Speaker  Johji  McCouuck, 
and  Representative  Octaid  Ford  are 
honorable  men  of  the  highest  discretion. 
Had  they  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress been  Informed  of  the  mission,  they 
would  have  kept  this  information  secret, 
and  the  President  would  have  taken  an 
important  step  in  having  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment acting  In  concert  In  foreign  policy, 
something  that  has  happened  only  rarely 
lately. 

During  his  conference.  President  Nixon 
proposed  exchange  of  prisoners  ot  war 
on  the  ratio  of  10  to  1.  and  clainied  that 
North  Vietnam's  failure  to  accept  that 
will  brand  them  an  international  outlaw. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  num- 
bers and  ratios  are  not  the  only  consid- 
eration in  such  matters.  In  an  earlier 
speech  in  this  Chamber.  I  proposed  that 
all  North  Vietnamese  and  VC  prisoners 
be  exchanged  for  all  of  the  American 
prisoners  now  held  in  North  Vietnam 
and  by  the  VC  in  South  Vietnam.  While 
President  Nixon  considers  an  American 
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soldier  to  be  worth  10  of  the  enemy.  I 
feel  he  is  worth  36  or  more.  We  should 
offer  to  exchange  all  of  the  approxi- 
mately 36,000  North  Vietnamese  and 
Vlelcong  prisoners  presently  held  by  our 
Vietnamese  allies  for  the  fewer  than  900 
Americans  now  Imprisoned  In  North 
Vietnam  and  In  South  Vietnam.  We 
should  not  concern  ourselves  with  ratios 
when  dealing  with  the  lives  of  our  fight- 
ing men  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

I  note  also  that  the  President  has  no 
plans  to  change  our  policy  with  regard 
to  the  admission  of  Communist  China 
into  the  United  Nations.  I  think  this  is 
foolish  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  nations  in  the  United  Na- 
tions voted  to  admit  China  this  year  and 
undoubtedly  will  admit  it  next  year.  We 
are  foolish  to  pretend  that  this  huge 
nation  with  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
world's  population  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
President's  news  conference,  as  belated 
as  It  was.  has  revealed  the  sort  of  lead- 
ership for  which  the  Nation  is  searching 
so  desperately.  We  need  a  President  who 
will  state  his  priorities  firmly  and  ap- 
point individuals  who  will  take  bold  ini- 
tiatives In  carrying  out  his  programs. 


ME8SAOE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  and  they  were  signed  by 
the  Acting  President  pro  tempore  (Mr, 
Allzh) : 

HJl.  8388.  An  act  to  smend  section  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  mod- 
ernize certain  restrictions  upon  the  appU- 
cstlon  and  scope  of  the  eiemptlon  provided 
therein,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  IStBB.  An  set  to  permit  the  sale  of 
the  passenger  v«sel  AUanttc  to  an  alien, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJt.  19888.  A  act  to  provide  for  the  in- 
spection of  certain  egg  producU  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture; 
restriction  on  the  dlspoedtlon  of  certain  qual- 
ities of  eggs;  uniformity  of  standards  for 
eggs  In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  and 
cooperaUon  with  State  agencies  in  admln- 
tstrsUon  of  this  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  'Mr.  Stmmotok)  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 


THE  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 
POLICIES  DESIGNED  TO  ACHTOVE 
GOVERNMENT  TAKEOVER  OP  THE 
AIRLINES? 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  all 
Senators  will  agree  that  this  country 
does  not  need,  nor  should  it  be  faced  with, 
additional    economic    disasters    compa- 


rable to  that  represented  by  the  Penn- 
Central. 

We  have  heard  much  discussion  on  the 
Senate  floor  during  this  session  about  the 
condition  of  the  economy ;  and  I  for  one 
believe  that  It  is  time  for  us  to  both  re- 
flect and  react  to  the  shaky  financial 
situation  in  which  the  airline  industry 
presently  finds  itself. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  air  carriers  of 
this  Nation  are  experiencing  their  worst 
losses  in  history.  Even  more  tragic  is  the 
fact  there  Is  no  apparent  relief  in  sight: 
nor.  save  for  the  carriers  themselves,  any 
apparent  real  awareness  as  to  Just  how 
serious  this  situation  has  become. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  these  airlines, 
along  with  their  related  industries,  are 
just  below  the  automobile  industry  in 
terms  of  size.  Job  employment,  and  money 
generated. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  airlines  of  the 
United  States  are  now  begtanlng  to  won- 
der how  they  are  going  to  finance  the 
large  body  Jets  already  on  order:  nor  does 
it  take  much  wisdom  to  realize  what 
would  happen  to  the  aircraft  manufac- 
turers if  llie  carriers  were  unable  to  ac- 
cept deliver!'  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

The  aircraft  Industry,  in  the  main,  Is 
also  in  shaky  financial  condition:  and  in- 
ability of  the  alrltaes  to  honor  contracts 
could  start  a  chain  reaction  which  In 
turn  could  lead  to  catastrophe. 

Let  us  not  forget  either  that  these 
manufacturers  are  leading  contractors 
for  what  is  considered  necessary  for  this 
Nation's  physical  security. 

My  purpose  in  presenting  this  matter 
today  is  to  show  what  could  happen  if 
something  is  not  done  to  reverse  this 
trend. 

A  few  years  ago — 1966  to  be  exact — the 
scheduled  airlines  showed  a  profit  in  ex- 
cess of  J440  million.  Compare  that  with 
the  projected  losses  for  1970  of  more  than 
$100  million. 

What  makes  these  losses  even  more  in- 
credible is  the  fact  we  are  speaking  of  an 
Industry  which  has  annual  gross  sales  of 
many  billions  of  dollars. 

There  are  many  factors  responsible  for 
this  development:  fast  rising  labor  cost*, 
overcompetltion  on  routes,  the  nation- 
wide recession  which  has  caused  many 
companies  to  cut  back  air  travel;  and, 
most  Important,  failure  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  grant  fare  increases  so 
as  to  enable  the  airlines  to  cover  their 
growing  costs. 

Perhaps  the  most  pressing  problem 
facing  the  airline  industry  today  is  that 
of  overcompetltion;  and  what  is  espe- 
cially disturbing  about  the  latter  situa- 
tion is  the  paradoxical  position  In  which 
the  carriers  find  themselves. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  marmer  In  which 
the  industry  has  been  edmlnlstered  has 
made  it  one  of  the  most  competitive  in 
our  Nation,  while  on  the  other,  it  has 
been  denied  the  normal  prerogatives  of 
a  competitive  business. 

The  airlines,  for  example,  do  not  have 
the  freedom  to  price  their  product,  nor 
the  right  to  determine  where  and  how 
they  will  utilize  their  resources.  Moreover 
the  freedom  to  terminate  unprofitable 
operations  is  not  always  passible. 

Unlike  other  public  utilities,  the  air- 
lines not  only  are  not  assured  of  a  lair 
return  on  their  investment,  but  it  is  be- 
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coming  increasingly  questionable  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  permitted  by 
their  regulatory  agency,  the  CAB.  to  re- 
ceive sufficient  returns  to  maintain  their 
existence. 

What  a  farce  this  oondlUon  actually  is; 
one  that  has  developed  in  the  world's 
most  prosperous  Nation,  under  that  sys- 
tem— capitalism — In  which  we  constantly 
express  our  pride. 

This  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  the  ser- 
vant of  all  the  people,  is  directed  by 
statute  to  regulate  the  airlines  so  as  to 
"foster  sound  economic  conditions." 

Instead  of  emphasis  being  placed  on  the 
avoidance  of  destructive  competition  and 
wasteful  duplication  of  services,  however, 
it  seems  as  though  a  false  concept  of  true 
competition  Is  now  being  adopted  as  the 
primary  objective  of  this  regulatory  body. 

If  one  couples  this  development  with 
the  Board's  failure  to  grant  fare  In- 
creases, the  monumental  economic  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  airline  Industry  become 
even  more  clear. 

Everyone  Is  painfully  aware  of  the  in- 
flation that  has  occurred  in  industry 
prices  over  the  past  few  years.  By  con- 
trast, however,  airline  prices  have  been 
substantially  held  down.  It  is  a  fact  that, 
over  the  past  decade,  consumer  prices  in 
general  have  increased  31 -percent, 
whereas  the  average  airline  ticket  has  in- 
creased less  than  1  percent. 

To  further  emphasize  this  point,  a 
traveler  pays  about  39  percent  more  for  a 
typical  hotel  room,  63  percent  more  for 
renting  a  car,  19  percent  more  for  gaso- 
line, and  S6  percent  more  for  a  meal  than 
he  did  10  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  when 
the  airline  industry  recently  asked  for  an 
8-percent  Increase  in  air  fares  over  what 
they  were  10  years  ago,  the  Board  turned 
them  down. 

Does  the  CAB  believe  that  an  airline 
must  prove  insolvency,  or  be  on  the  verge 
thereof,  before  it  should  be  allowed  an 
increase  in  fares? 

It  Is  not  as  if  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  has  not  recently  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  alleviate  the  problem.  Within 
the  last  several  months  the  Board  first 
turned  down  an  interim  fare  increase  as 
requested  by  the  carriers,  then  denied  a 
first  capacity  reduction  agreement  be- 
tween the  airlines  on  multlcarrier  routes 
operating  at  very  low  load  factors.  In- 
terestingly enough,  one  of  the  major  com- 
plaints the  Board  has  had  with  the  car- 
riers is  the  fact  that,  on  many  major 
routes,  the  airlines  offer  too  much 
capacity. 

In  a  recent  order  denying  a  modest 
fare  Increase,  the  Board  stated  no  car- 
rier appeared  to  be  in  "jeopardy  at 
present." 

As  a  former  businessman,  with  ex- 
perience in  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government.  I  believe  this  type 
of  statement  by  a  Federal  regulatory 
body,  which  was  created  to  foster  soimd 
economic  condltlona  in  the  Industry  it 
supervises.  Is  nothing  short  of  incredible; 
and  It  Is  for  this  reason  I  title  this  talk, 
in  all  sincerity;  "Is  the  <?lvil  AeronauUes 
Board  Deliberately  Establishing  Policies 
Designed  To  Achieve  Government  Take- 
over of  the  Airlines?" 

As  If  these  problems  were  not  suffi- 
cient, the  scheduled  airline  Industry  Is 


also  currently  facing  a  severe  challenge 
by  the  suK>lemental  carriers.  Histori- 
cally, the  scheduled  carriers  have,  in 
effect,  subsidized  themselves  by  being 
able  to  make  enough  money  in  xheii 
peak  periods  to  offset  their  losses  for 
the  rest  of  the  year.  By  pricing  and 
selling  seais  based  on  full  planeloads, 
however,  these  supplemental  carriers 
undersell  the  scheduled  carriers,  and 
thereby  deprive  them  of  the  all-impor- 
tant peak  traffic  revenues. 

The  lower  prices  that  the  supple- 
mentals  are  able  to  charge  are  attractive, 
but  the  traffic  so  diverted  reduces  load 
factors,  and  accordingly  increases  the 
cost  burden  for  eadi  scheduled  pas- 
senger. 

Today  I  have  touched  only  briefly  on 
aome  of  the  major  problems  which  affect 
our  airlines.  In  summary.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  their  first  and  most  urgent 
need  is  for  a  full  recognition  by  the  regu- 
latory authorities  that  the  airlines  have 
reached  the  end  of  the  road  in  terms 
of  sparing  the  consumer  the  pressures 
of  inflation  in  this  one  sector  of  the 
economy,  at  the  same  time  all  other 
prices  aiid  wages  keep  rising.  Tbe  CAB 
should  hasten  to  conclusion,  therefore, 
their  ratemaking  tnve6tigatl<m  now 
underway;  and  grant  promptly  a  reas- 
onable and  proper  fare  increase  before 
it  Is  too  late. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  join  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  in  his  comments  on  the 
state  of  the  airline  industry. 

As  he  knows,  I  have  had  a  lifelong 
Interest  in  this  matter,  and  I  have  been 
utterly  shocked  during  the  past  several 
months.  I  think  that  since  June  I  have 
made  25  transcontinental  roimd  trips 
across  this  country,  and  I  have  seen  as 
few  as  three  people  on  airliners. 

What  we  are  watching  here  today,  In 
my  opinion — and  what  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  so  eloquently  stated — Is 
another  regulatory  tx>dy  doing  to  the 
airlines  what  the  ICC  has  successfully 
done  to  the  railroads.  In  other  words, 
it  has  not  allowed  them  to  grow;  it  Is 
running  them  broke ;  it  is  destroying  the 
railroad  industry  of  our  country. 

Before  it  Is  too  late.  I  hope  that  the 
CAB  will  allow  fair  increases  and  will 
take  a  hard-nosed,  realistic  look  at  the 
rate  structure  and  the  stop  structtire.  I 
know  that  any  time  an  airline  wants 
to  drop  an  unprofitable  stop,  political 
pressure  Is  brought  to  bear  and  it  is  not 
allowed  to  do  so.  I  think,  too.  that  the 
CAB  and  Congress  should  encourage  sup- 
plemental carriers  which  can  furnish  in- 
expensive travel  to  small  communities 
and  to  the  large  communities  which 
should  be  the  hub  of  air  transport. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  having  made  his  remarks  this  morn- 
ing. I  hope  to  be  able  to  help  him  and 
others  in  this  body  who  are  similarly 
interested  in  seeing  that  the  airlines  can 
be  helped  all  that  we  can. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  grateful 
for   the   remarks  of   the   distinguished 


Senator.  As  we  know,  be  is  a  command 
pilot  himself,  with  many  years  of  ex- 
perience in  air  transportation.  The 
Senator  mentioned  the  railroads.  There 
was  a  time  in  my  life  when  I  was  Iden- 
tified with  the  railroad  business.  We  now 
know  the  railroads  are  in  trouble,  and 
even  their  best  friends  admit  that  at 
times  some  of  them  have  not  been  too 
well  managed.  In  general,  the  reverse  is 
true  of  the  airlines,  however.  Moat  have 
been  ably  and  courageously  managed 
over  the  years. 

The  airlines  do  their  best  to  make  a 
profit  for  their  stockholders  under  our 
system,  in  accordance  s-ith  the  directions 
given  them  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  but  they  now  seem  to  be  moving 
Into  the  type  and  character  of  crisis  Just 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
I  agree  this  is  all  most  unfortunate,  and 
what  is  more  important,  not  In  the  best 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  want  to  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
for  making  this  statement  today.  In 
New  England,  we  have  bad  an  extremely 
difficult  time  trying  to  develop  air  serv- 
ice, both  Intercity  traffic  as  well  as  to 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Within  the  airline  industry  Itself. 
Northeast  Air  Lines,  for  example,  has 
been  refinanced  two  or  three  different 
times  and  has  had  serious  flnnnHsi  dif. 
ficulties.  and  is  now  planning  to  merge 
with  Northwest  Air  Lines. 

The  situation  generally  in  New  Eng- 
land is  one  of  despair  and  poor  morale, 
not  only  on  the  part  of  those  Involved  In 
the  industry  but  also  on  the  part  ot 
travelers  as  well. 

The  statement  made  here  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Missouri,  I 
know,  reflects  that  of  many  of  us  in  New 
England  who  have  been  unable  to  de- 
velop the  air  service  to  which  we  feel  we 
are  entitled. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  pointed  out  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  brought  this  problem 
about,  and  I  commend  bim  lor  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  assistant  majority  leader  for  his 
wise  and  pertinent  remarks.  I  know  of 
the  recent  airline  problems  in  his  part 
of  the  world,  and  know  also  that  the 
national  problems  incident  to  airline 
operations  are  perhaps  more  acute  In 
the  Northeast  portions  of  the  coimtry 
than  any  other. 

Again,  my  appreciation  for  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  S'YMINOTON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  put  a 
semlooloa  after  what  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  has  said,  and  add  to  it  that 
this  is  a  serious  matter  because  we  have 
too  many  domestic  airlines  and  the  ques- 
tion of  merging  Is  another  serious  one. 

I  remember  the  big  flap  about  having 
one  carrier  as  the  flag  carrier  of  the 
United  States  all  over  the  world — to  wit. 
Pan  American. 

Perhaps  we  wish  we  had  done  it  that 
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way  because  none  ol  the  airUnes  can 
carry  the  load  today. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Massachu^tts 
(Mr  KENWEDY)  m  commending  the  Sen- 
ator from  ML<Bouri  for  his  fine  contribu- 
tion in  this  field.  We  all  bring  certain 
expertise  to  our  jobs  here.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  is  one  of  our  outetanding 
management  leaders.  He  is  »"  "P^^  and 
has  had  a  great  career  in  that  field  as 
well  as  in  Qovemment  senice. 

I  should  Uke  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  a  quefUon.  He  has  this  great 
problem  «ith  the  financial  condition  and 
the  busines.'!  orKanizaUon  of  the  airlines 
and  the  railroads.  Just  a  few  day^  ago 
I  suffered  on  the  floor  with  the  raUroad 
labor  bill,  of  which  I  hated  every  line, 
but  nonetheless  I  felt  it  my  duty  t<>  urge 
the  Senate  to  pass  it.  We  are  not  through 
with  that  problem  by  a  long  sight  inci- 
dentallv  We  have,  for  example,  a  Uttle 
■snick  ■  of  a  thing  to  go  with  what  we 
call  the  Prouty  idea  for  rail  passenger 
ser%-iee  in  a  consoUdated  corporation, 
which  is  a  very  good  idea  but  which 
would  only  solve  part  of  the  problem. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  U.  with 
the  emergency  facing  us.  which  is  grave, 
would  the  Senate  think  it  desirable  to 
urge  the  President  to  appoint  a  single 
Individual  who  would  be  in  charge  of  de- 
veloping and  presenting  to  him  and  to 
the  country  a  transporUtlon  poUcy  to 
meet  this  emergency? 

For  example,  they  are  working  now  In 
the  other  body  and  in  the  Senate  to  bail 
out  Penn  Central,  which  may  shut  down 
lor  lack  of  llQUidlty.  The  Senator  is  well 
aware  of  that  problem.  He  knows  the 
legislation  I  put  in  deals  not  only  wiOi 
Penn  Central,  but  others  who  are  in  the 
same  Uneup.  which  pose  a  dangerous 
situation  for  the  country.  ^    ,   v,  . 

What  would  the  Senator  think  of  that 
or  any  other  idea  which  would  zero  us  in 
on  the  lethargy  of  these  regulatory  com- 
missions which  have  little  relation  to 
each  other  and  often  fail  to  see  the  to- 
tality of  the  economy  as  it  is  altected  by 
each  of  these  events?  These  regulatory 
commissions  often  are  too  timid  to  take 
public  responsibility  for  rate  Increases  or 
anything  else  which,  standing  alone, 
looks  like  the  public  is  getting  soaked 
again.  It  is  awfully  easy  to  make  that 
kind  of  limited,  narrow  case.  I  Just  sub- 
mit that  to  the  Senator  because  he  has 
a  creative  mind  and  has  made  such  a  fine 

speech.  __„      ,,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
HooHESi .  The  time  of  the  Senator  has 
expired.  .  »  »  .. 
Mr  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  may  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrra  I  suggeet  to  the  Senator 
that  we  should  come  up  with  an  afflrma- 
Uve  suggration.  as  so  many  things  can 
conspire  to  make  this  a  real  transporta- 
tion emergency. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  first. 
I  thank  the  able  Senator  from  New  York 
for  his  undeserved  bat  appreciated  ob- 
servationa. 

Three  times  in  my  life  I  was  given  loos 
In  the  executive  branch,  by  former  Pres- 


ident Truman  where  there  were  board* 
the  Surplus  Property  Board,  the  Board 
of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
Uon  and  the  National  Security  Resources 
Board,  now  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 

■^^mT'  reQuest.    President    Truman 
abolished  two  of  those  boards,  and  In 
The  case  of  the  third  took  f «  »"^°"f 
from  the  board  and  gave  it  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  National  Resources  Board. 
Based  on  thh  experience,  I  agree  with 
one  of  the  basic  concepts  of  the  able 
Senator  from  New  York:  namely,  that  t 
would  be  well  to  have  an  individual.  U 
DOGsible.  conduct  operations.  It  is  a  pud- 
hcmatter  as  well  as  a  matter  for  pnvate 
industry.  Perhaps  for  lending  m  certain 
cases  we  need  another  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  a  constructive  Idea 
originated  by  the  late  PresldentHerbert 
SoSSr.  RecenUy.  I  asked  the  ChaiiTnan 
of    the    Federal    Reserve    Board    if    he 
thought  it  a  good  idea  for  that  Board  to 
lend  money  to  such  corporations.  He  said 
he   did.   that   there  would  be  <*rcum- 
stances  where  that  would  be  possible  m- 
der  the  law.  I  am  not  sure  in  my  i^d 
whether  that  is  a  solid  idea,  but  do  fed. 
especially  as  we  are  trying  to  maintain 
a  ta.\  base  so  as  to  carry  on  the  giganoc 
mtemaUonal  and  domestic  programs  we 
are  creating,  that  somewhere,  somehow, 
when    the    public    interest   jftovolv^. 
something  must  be  done  to  help  protect 
the  posiuon  of  a  public  "tlhty  such  as 
the  airline  industry  of  the  United  States, 
and  also  the  railroad  industry . 

Mr  JAVrrS.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  Senator  that  I  wUl  hand  him  a 
copv  of  my  bill,  so  that  he  may  lo^  at 
It  and  perhaps  we  can  work  something 
creative  out  of  that  together. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
known  as  one  of  the  authorlUes  in  this 
body  on  civil  aviation. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  on  his  very 
fine  speech  this  morning  concerning  this 
Important  problem  of  transportation.  I 
think  It  is  an  elementary  duty  for  aU 
of  us  to  waUh  this  program,  that  ul- 
Umately  we  will  be  faced  with  more  Pmn 
Centrals"  in  the  avlaUon  industry.  This 
is  one  of  the  problems  that  faces  the 
Commerce  Committee  at  the  present 
Ume  the  fear  that  we  are  setting  a  prec- 
edent which  we  may  ulUmately  never 
be  able  to  terminate. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
allow  me  to  interrupt,  he  is  right.  Not 
only  will  the  airlines  be  in  trouble  but 
their  troubles  could  easUy  place  the  air- 
craft manufacturers  in  very  difBcult  n- 
nancUl  condlUons.  Just  as,  because  of 
heavy  downpayments  on  new  planes, 
the  aircraft  manufacturers  can  now 
place  the  airlines  in  difficult  financial 
boslUons.  Adding  this  dual  financial 
problem  to  aU  the  other  problems  of  the 
American  economy  is  serious,  and  could 
be  disastrous.  .    ^.  ,. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  exacUy 
right  I  think  we  should  keep  In  mind 
that  we  are  dealing  with  more  than  just 
the  airlines  themselves.  We  are  dealing 
with  flights,  with  the  traveling  pubUc. 
with  the  continuing  handling  and  move- 


ment of  cargo  and  people  throughout  our 
Nation. 

We  can  have  one  or  two  things  happen. 
Either  there  will  be  complete  coUapse  of 
the  whole  transporUtlon  system  or.  I 
.suppose,  the  alternative  would  be  to  run 
the  whole  transportation  system. 

Everyone  knows  there  is  no  transpor- 
tation policy  today.  The  people  are  the 
best  informed  on  that  matter.  I  am  not 
too  sure  that  we  in  Congress  know  or  that 
the  adminlstraUon  knows.  But  the  peo- 
ple know  and  know  It  very  well.  The  peo- 
ple seem  to  be  very  far  ahead  in  this 
matter.  They  would  like  to  see  some  ac- 
tion. All  we  are  doing  today  is  adding  to 
the  rhetoric.  ^^ 

We  do  have  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. It  was  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  guidance  and  lesser- 
ship  of  programs  and  proposals  which 
could  move  us  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
precipice  and  back  to  solid  ground  once 
more  That  has  not  been  done.  I  hope  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  would 
exercise  that  type  of  remedy.  I  hope  that 
the  President  would  support  the  De- 
partment of  TransporUUon. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  menUoned 
the  railroad  passenger  transportation 
system.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  pt- 
ang  OS  the  ground.  I  have  been  involved 
m  it  We  waited  1  whole  year  for  the  ad- 
minlstraUon to  give  us  any  type  of  pro- 
posal whatsoever. 

Congress  finally  moved  and  belatedly 
the  administration  gave  its  approval. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  be  granted  an  addiHonal 

^  The"  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon.  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  that  the  directors  of  this  public  cor- 
poration at  this  very  moment  have  not 
been  appointed.  Yet  this  whole  program 
is  supposed  to  go  into  effect  m  May  rt 
is  this  type  of  procrastination  and  de- 
lay that  is  haunting  pracUcaUy  every- 
thing in  America. 

Yesterday  we  had  a  hearing  on  a  new 
CAB  member.  I  think  he  Is  probably  a 
nice  man.  I  think,  however,  that  he  Is 
wholly  unfamUlar  with  what  Is  going 
on  in  the  CAB. 

I  asked  the  man  some  questions  yes- 
terday I  did  not  pursue  the  matter  any 
further.  It  became  quite  obvious  that  h^ 
whole  background  was  in  the  state  field. 
I  think  he  wlU  make  a  fine  man.  It  will 
take  him  a  year  to  become  acquainted 
virtth  this  Job.  He  is  not  famUlar  with  It. 
I  think  we  put  a  premium  on  this  type 
of  person  in  these  agencies  and  that  the 
No  1  person  that  qualifies  for  any  agency 
is  the  man  who  knows  nothing  about  it. 
has  never  been  Involved  in  anything  m 
his  life,  and  has  never  made  a  success  or 
failure.  We  put  a  premium  on  faUure 
and  not  on  success.  Some  of  the  suc- 
cesses In  life  are  faUures. 

Mr  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President  I 
am  very  Interested  In  the  remarks  of 
the  disUnguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
The  pracUce  the  Senator  says  we  are 
following  is  a  violaOon  of  all  precepts  of 
good  management,  putting  people  In  Im- 
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portant  fields  In  which  they  have  no 
experience. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  for 
his  construcUve  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  disUnguished  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  Republican  monber  c(f 
the  Aviation  Subcommittee  are  not  pres- 
ent on  the  floor.  1  just  came  on  the  floor 
myself.  Everyone  has  commitments  to- 
day. 

I  look  forward  to  reading  the  speech 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  studying  it. 

The  AvlaUon  Subcommittee  of  the 
Commerce  Committee  had  Intended  to 
have  hearings  and  look  at  the  enUre  fi- 
nancial structure  and  the  future  course 
and  anUcipated  funds  of  the  airline  in- 
dustry perhaps  this  year  However,  time 
ran  out.  We  anUcipate  that  we  will  have 
those  healings  Uie  first  weeks  of  the  next 
Congress.  I  look  forwai"d  to  either  hav- 
ing the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missouri  printed  in  the 
Record  or  hope  that  he  might  tesUfy 
at  those  hearings. 

Essentially  we  need  a  greater  coordi- 
naUon.  Several  airlines,  for  Instance,  are 
today  seeking  to  get  an  agreement  as  to 
a  limitaUon  of  flights.  That  matter  is 
beyond  the  jurtsdlcUon  of  the  CAB.  They 
are  caught  up  with  an  objecUon  from  the 
Justice  Department  on  restraint  of  trade 

which  Is  natural  enough.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
X  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

3. J  Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

**  ^  unanimous   consent    that    the   Senator 

from  Missouri  t>e  permitted  1  additional 

mtoute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
obJecUon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  The  airlines  today  are 
caught  up  in  their  omii  compeUUve  sit- 
uation t>ecause  of  the  number  of  flights 
and  the  purchase  of  aircraft.  They  are 
always  trying  to  keep  up  with  each  other. 
Somehow  or  other.  I  think  that  a 
greater  expansion  of  the  power  of  CAB 
is  going  to  be  essenUal. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  attention 
to  this  very  serious  problem. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  friend  and  neighbor  from 
Kansas.  He  knows  well  what  the  airline 
industry  means  to  his  State  and  my 
State,  the  great  developments  we  have 
generated  in  the  eastern  part  of  his 
State  and  the  western  part  of  mine. 

The  Senator  knows  also  that  airlines 
which  serve  Missouri  and  the  rest  of  the 
NaUon  are  currently  In  deep  financial 
trouble. 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  about  those 
planned  hearings.  It  would  be  my  privi- 
lege to  testify  before  that  subcommittee 
any  Ume  convenient. 

I  am  also  glad  about  the  interest  this 
morning  in  what  Is  obviously  one  of  the 
more  important  fiscal  and  monetary 
problems  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  faced  with  today. 

We  have  public  utiliUes.  We  allow 
them  to  make  a  profit.  We  know  that 
some  48  percent  of  those  profits  come 
back  to  serve  programs  generated  on  the 
floor  of  Congress. 


With  respect  to  these  airlines  we  just 
do  not  give  them  the  same  fair  rules 
of  operaUon  as  we  extend  to  other  public 
utillUes,  and  regardless  of  where  the 
fault  lies.  If  not  cleared  up.  It  could  be 
serious  to  the  point  of  disaster  for  the 
economy. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  tHR.  17755>  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  DepartJnent  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and 

for  other  purposes.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
pending  business  Is  the  question  of  agree-  ^ 
ing  to  the  conference  report  on  the  trans- 
portation bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  atisence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  postpone  the  pending  conference 
report  until  tomorrow.  Friday.  Decem- 
ber 18.  1970. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  what  was 
the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  a 
moUon  to  postpone  the  conference  re- 
port until  tomorrow.  December  18. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
connection  with  the  motion,  which  I  tm- 
derstand  Is  debatable.  I  understand  from 
several  sources — not  one.  but  several — 
that  the  leadership  in  the  Senate  of  those 
who  support  the  SST  Intends  to  file  a 
cloture  motion  today  or  tomorrow.  I 
earnestly  hope  that  II  that  cloture  mo- 
tion Is  filed  today  or  tomorrow  that  Sen- 
ators will  not  support  It. 

A  number  of  us  have  favored  majority 
cloture  and  a  number  of  us  strongly  op- 
pose the  principle  of  unlimited  debate.  I 
am  one  of  those,  and  I  have  voted  re- 
peatedly In  the  past  to  change  the  rules 
to  provide  for  majority  cloture.  I  shall 
do  so  again,  and  I  hope  we  do  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  to  change  the  rules 
to  provide  for  majority  cloture  when  we 
reconvene  In  January. 

I  always  enjoy  my  good  friends  who 
oppose  me  on  that  principle  who  say 
that  now  we  are  using  the  rules  to  ad- 
vance our  purposes.  Of  course  we  play 
by  the  rules.  Does  anyone  think  we 
should  not?  After  all.  if  one  is  playing 
football  and  he  does  not  beUeve  that  a 
team  should  be  allowed  one  point  after 
a  touchdown  for  Just  kicking  the  ball 
through  the  uprights,  which  is  presenUy 
the  rule  In  professional  football,  because 
It  is  believed  that  is  too  easy,  and  that 
Instead  a  team  should  take  a  SO-SO 
chance  and  run  the  ball  through  the 


line,  that  person  would  not  last  long  as 
a  coach  or  a  quarterback  If  he  played 
by  a  rule  other  than  the  rule  then  ap- 
plicable because  he  believed  in  a  different 
principle. 

The  rule  now  Is  that  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  is  required  to  invoke  cloture  and 
until  that  is  obtained  a  Senator  may  talk 
on  the  matter  l>elng  considered.  That  rule 
applies  whether  one  Is  a  northerner  or 
a  southerner,  and  regardless  of  Ideo- 
logical position.  I  do  not  think  there  Is 
anything  hypocriUcal  or  morally  wrong 
m  our  taking  advantage  of  the  rules  and 
abiding  by  them,  and  I  intend  to  do  that. 
To  Invoke  cloture  on  this  conference 
report  under  these  circumstances  would 
be  very  unfair  for  several  reasons.  This 
is  really  the  first  opportunity  we  have 
had  to  discuss  the  conference  report  and. 
In  effect,  the  substance  of  the  Issues  on 
the  SST,  except  for  the  debate  we  had, 
and  It  was  an  abbreviated  debate,  with 
time  UmitaUons  when  the  SST  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  the  transportaUon 
appropriation  bill. 

This  bill  has  been  delayed,  and  delayed, 
and  delayed  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  bill  came  over  from 
the  House  on  May  27.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  bills  to  come  from  the  House.  As  I 
pointed  out  Just  the  other  day.  this  mat- 
ter has  lagged  4'.i  months  behind  any 
other  appropriation  bill  in  the  failure  of 
the  Senate  AppropriaOons  Committee  to 
act.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  that. 
The  next  longest  time  the  Senate  has 
taken  to  act  on  a  bill,  at  least  to  report 
a  bill  from  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions after  receipt  from  the  House,  was 
a  month  and  a  half.  In  this  case  it  was 
8  months.  Some  bills  have  been  acted  on 
by  Uie  AppropriaOons  Committee  in  2 
weeks  after  receipt  from  the  House,  but 
no  other  bill  has  taken  more  than  a 
month  and  a  half.  This  bill  took  6 
months.  That  delay  was  not  on  the  part 
of  those  who  opposed  the  SST.  We 
wanted  It  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and 
we  finally  got  It  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  fall. 

We  wanted  to  vote  on  the  bill  before 
the  election.  We  did  not  have  control  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  or  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  We  want- 
ed to  vote  before  the  election,  but  those 
who  took  a  contrary  position  wanted  to 
delay  the  vote  because  they  felt  they 
would  be  stronger  after  the  election. 
They  had  the  vote  exacUy  when  they 
wanted  It.  Everybody  knows  what  hap- 
pened. We  won  by  a  vote  of  52  to  41.  So 
the  delay  has  been  entirely  on  the  part 
of  those  who  favor  the  SST  and  who 
want  to  push  it  through. 

The  only  vote  up  and  down  on  the  SST 
in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  was  a 
vote  resoundingly  against  the  SST.  It  is 
true  that  in  the  House  there  were  three 
or  four  votes,  but  In  every  single  case 
they  were  on  procedural  motions.  At  one 
point  the  vote  was  to  instruct  conferees 
before  the  conferees  had  gone  to  confer- 
ence. Of  course,  many  House  Members 
are  reluctant  to  do  that,  no  matter  what 
SST  view  they  may  have.  At  another 
point  there  was  a  motion  to  send  the  con- 
ference report  back  with  instructions. 
and  many  Members  were  reluctant  to  do 
that  because  the  conference  bill  con- 
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tains  m»ny  provialons  In  addition  to  the 
SST. 

In  terms  of  the  amount  of  fundi,  the 
SST  Is  atwut  10  percent  of  the  total 
amount  obligated  and  about  3  percent  of 
the  overall  amount,  including  that  which 
is  in  trust  funds.  The  SST  money  is  rela- 
uvely  minor  m  the  context  of  the  whole 
bill  and  votes  in  the  House  are  under- 
standable, despite  the  fact  they  never 
had  a  chance  to  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
SST. 

One  might  say  It  Is  up  to  the  conferees 
to  decide  these  things  and  that  they 
have  to  act  on  their  best  Judgment  as 
to  whether  they  can  get  a  matter 
through  conference.  What  happened 
here?  As  we  all  know  four  of  the  seven 
Senate  conferees  were  Senators  who 
were  In  favor  of  the  SST.  although  the 
Senate  had  voted  against  the  SST.  Pour 
Members  of  the  seven  from  the  Senate 
were  In  favor  of  the  SST.  This  is  in  di- 
rect violation  of  the  Senate  rules.  It  is 
true  we  did  not  press  this  Issue  to  a  vote 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  at  the  time 
the  conferees  were  appointed.  The  rules 
are  very  dear  on  this  point. 

On  page  212  of  Senate  Procedure  by 
Charles  L.  Watkins.  the  former  Parlia- 
mentarian in  the  Senate  lor  many  years 
and  Floyd  M.  Riddick,  the  present  chief 
Parliamentarian,  there  Is  a  section  en- 
titled ■Conferees  represent  Senate  and 
not  committee  only." 

The  rule  as  expounded  in  that  section 
Is: 

The  coiifere«  in  theory  are  appointed  by 
the  Piwldlng  Ofllcer  but  in  fact  are  deslg- 
niced  by  inendfl  of  the  meaaure.  who  are 
In  lympathy  with  the  prevaUUig  view  of 
the  Senate. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  rules  that  pro- 
vides the  conferees  can  represent  a  mi- 
nority view.  There  is  an  explicit  expres- 
sion in  the  rules  that  the  conferees  are 
those,  and  I  want  to  read  that  again, 
"who  are  In  sympathy  with  the  prevail- 
ing view  of  the  Senate." 

It  might  be  said  that  the  SST  is  only 
one  part  of  the  transportation  appro- 
priation bill;  that  there  are  more  parts 
to  it.  We  all  know  that  it  was  the  prin- 
cipal Item  of  dispute  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  There  was  no  other 
item  of  consequence  in  dispute  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  So  If  the 
Senate  view  was  to  prevail,  according 
to  the  rules,  then  the  majority  of  the 
conferees  appointed  should  have  been 
opposed  to  the  SST.  because  that  Is  the 
way  the  Senate  voted. 

Cleaves  Bitonual.  at  page  284,  states  the 
same  thing: 

Of  course,  the  majority  party  and  pre- 
vailing opinion  have  the  majority  of  the 
managers 
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There  has  been  no  answer  to  this.  It 
has  been  conceded  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  the  rules. 

This  is  the  position  we  are  put  Into. 
The  appropriation  bill  containing  SST 
money  was  delayed  and  delayed  and  de- 
layed, not  for  days  or  weeks,  but  for 
months,  and  it  Anally  came  to  a  vote 
when  Senators  who  favored  the  SST 
wanted  it  to  come  to  a  vote.  Then,  when 
It  came  to  a  vote.  Instead  of  abiding  by 
the  rules  that  all  the  conferees  should 
represent  the  view  of  the  Senate,  which 


was  clearly  expressed  against  the  SST, 
a  majority  of  the  conferees  who  were 
appointed  favored  the  SST,  and  they 
went  to  conference. 

Of  course,  in  the  House  there  was  a 
very  substantial  majority,  2  to  1.  Six  of 
the  nine  conferees  were  in  favor  of  the 
SST  So  what  chance  did  we  have? 

It  might  be  said  that  the  conferees  go 
to  conference  and  even  though  the  posi- 
Uon  they  represent  disagrees  with  their 
own  view,  they  represent  the  Senate's 
posiUon  and  they  represent  it  sometimes 
with  considerable  vigor. 

I  have  gone  over  the  various  confer- 
ences—significant and  major  confer- 
ences we  have  had  this  year— and  they 
lasted  in  some  cases  many  days.  In  some 
cases  weeks,  in  some  cases  months.  In 
one  important  case  It  has  lasted  more 
than  a  year  because  of  a  deadlock  be- 
tween the  conferees,  in  which  the  Senate 
insists  very  strongly  on  Ite  position,  and 
the  House  insists  very  strongly  on  lU 
position.  It  takes  a  long,  long  time  to 
work  that  out. 

Any  Senator  who  wants  to  look  at  the 
back  of  the  calendar  can  see  there  a  list 
of  measures  in  conference.  There  is  one 
on  pav  comparability  still  unresolved 
since  December  17. 1969. 1  year  ago.  That 
still  has  not  been  resolved. 

There  is  a  whole  series  of  conference 
reports  still  unresolved.  Many  have  been 
resolved,  and  resolved  not  in  a  matter  of 
days  or  weeks,  but  of  months.  It  took  a 
long  time.  ,  . 

How  long  did  It  take  the  conferees  to 
resolve  this  matter  of  disagreement  on 
the  SST'  They  went  to  conference  one 
day  and  they  came  back  the  same  day.  I 
repeat,  they  came  back  the  same  day. 
They  did  not  give  those  In  the  Senate 
who  opposed  the  SST.  on  which  we  had 
one  of  the  historic  debates  and  historic 
decisions,  certainly  in  the  13  years  I  have 
been  In  the  Senate,  the  courtesy  of  de- 
laying it  a  day.  They  did  not  even  go 
through  the  pretense  of  holding  It  2  or 
3  days.  They  came  back  the  same  day 
and  said.  "We  are  accepting  money  for 
the  SST." 

It  is  argued  that  this  Is  a  compromise. 
What  a  compromise.  ThLs  is  a  compro- 
mise In  which  they  accepted  »210  million 
for  the  SST.  It  is  argued  that  this  Is 
part  way  between  nothing  and  $290  mil- 
lion It  U  argued  further  that  we  have 
aheady  spent  $105  miUlon.  and  this  Is 
the  difference  between  »105  milUon  and 
»290  million.  I  guess  that  ts  what  they 
were  saying.  The  $105  milUon  represents 
funding  for  $290  million  for  5  months. 
It  is  continuing  this  month,  so  that 
makes  It  6  months.  The  argument  Is  that 
because  it  Is  being  funded  for  6  months, 
they  should  be  able  to  go  ahead  with 
one-half  of  the  remaining  difference. 

That  does  not  make  sense.  It  seems  to 
me  that  half  of  It  has  been  funded  for 
6  months.  haU  a  year;  therefore  the  pro- 
gram ought  to  be  held  in  abeyance  for 
the  remaining  6  months.  That  ought  to 
be  the  50-50  compromise. 

The  Important  issue  is  that  there  are 
any  funds  In  this  bill  for  the  SST.  This 
Is  something  that  caimot  be  compro- 
mised. Either  the  SST  program  contin- 
ues or  It  does  not.  That  recognizes  what 
this  program  does  to  the  taxpayer. 
What  does  this  conference  mean  In 


terms  of  what  they  will  have  to  expend 
on  the  SST?  Does  the  $80  mUllon  mean 
we  go  from  $290  to  $210  million? 
It  does  not  mean  that  at  all.  The  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  written 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
STENNis*:  that  is  Secretary  Volpe  haa 
written  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi, 
t^lng  him  that  for  every  dc^lor  we  re- 
duce the  program  this  year  it  is  going  to 
cost  twice  as  much  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment before  we  ate  through.  That 
means  Instead  of  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ments  putUng  up  $1,342  bUUon,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  put  up  $160  million 
more,  or  more  than  $1.6  billion. 

That  is  a  f-ne  satisfaction  to  the  tax- 
payer The  conference  hits  him  with  $160 
million  more  for  the  SST.  I  am  convinced 
that  the  majority  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  oppose  the  SST.  I  polled  the 
people  In  my  State.  1  found  that  95  pct- 
cent  of  them  were  against  it.  A  poll  by 
National  Educational  Television  Net- 
works in  all  the  States  Indicated  about 
8S-percent  opposition.  Incidentally,  that 
poll  was  conducted  In  every  State. 
Eighty-five  percent  of  the  people  were 
opposed  to  the  SST.  It  showed  that  the 
people  in  the  Stata  of  Washington  were 
opposed  to  the  SST.  A  majority  of  the 
people  in  the  State  of  Washington  were 
opposed  to  the  SST. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  11  the 
Senator  wlU  yield,  which  poll  was  that? 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  That  was  a  poU  con- 
ducted by  the  NaUonal  Educational  Tel- 
evision Network.  It  got  several  thousand 
answers.  i,„,j 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  have  never  heard 

Mr.  PROXMIBE.  The  Senator  Is  going 
to  hear  more  about  it.  .      „       » 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
have  the  results  of  the  poll? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  certainly  do. 
Mr  MAONUSON.  Who  conducted  the 
poU  and  who  did  they  contact? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  they  did  was 

have  a  television  debate  on  the  SST 

Mr   MAONUSON.  Oh,  oh. 
Mr  PROXMIRE.  Then  listeners  were 
asked  to  write  in  their  opinions  pro  and 
con. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Oh.  sure. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Is  one  of  the 
best  balanced  and  fairest  programs. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Which  station  was 
it  on?  ,^       . 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  It  was  the  educa- 
tlonai  television  station  in  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Mr  MAONUSON.  Which  one? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know  which 

one.  .  .  . 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  ought 
to  know  before  he  makes  that  statement. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sure  there  is 
an  educational  station  In  the  Senator's 
State.  ^  ^. 

lii.  MAONUSON.  We  have  a  station 
at  the  University  of  Washington  and  we 
have  some  satellite  stations  at  some  of 
the  other  universities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  educa- 
tional television  In  Washington? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes;  the  University 
of  Washington  has  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  one  listened 
to  and  viewed  by  people  throughout  the 
city? 
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Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  am  the  father  of  educational 
TV. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  the  Senator 
is.  That  is  why  I  would  be  shocked  If 
Seattle  and  the  Stata  of  Washington  did 
not  have  a  vigorous  educational  TV  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Why  does  not  the 
Senator  put  Into  the  Ricord  the  number 
of  iKople  who  responded  and  who  made 
the  responses?  That  is  the  trouble  with 
these  polls. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  did  that  before,  but 
I  shall  be  glad  to  do  it  again. 

Mr,  MAONUSON.  I  have  never  heard 
of  it.  and  I  try  to  keep  cloee  touch  with 
matters  in  my  own  State.  I  cannot  keep 
track  of  all  the  debates  that  go  on  all 
the  television  stations,  but  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  would  realize  that  if  an  accurate 
poll  were  taken  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton the  results  would  be  entirely  con- 
trary to  the  poll  cited  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  With  100,000  people 
walking  the  streets  unemployed,  the  Sen- 
ator should  know  what  would  happen. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  far  as  100,000 
people  walking  the  streets  unemployed 
are  concerned,  as  the  Senator  knows,  as 
he  indicated  yesterday,  some  6.000  of 
them  work  on  the  SST.  How  many  work 
on  the  SST  in  Seattle  now? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Right  now  about 
6.800. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  also 
knows  that  one  of  the  most  Important  in- 
dustries in  Waslilngton.  as  in  Oregon 
and  all  over  the  Northwest,  is  lumber, 
as  well  as  the  housing  industry.  The  Sen- 
ator also  knows  that  if  this  money  were 
used  In  the  emergency  mortgage  credit 
financing  program  It  would  provide  In- 
finitely more  jobs  in  Washington  and  the 
country  by  providing  the  opportunity  for 
people  to  buy  homes  now  who  cannot  buy 
them.    I    know    the   Senator    will   say, 

"Spend  it  on  both" 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  ought  to  do  both. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  We  ought  to  do  both, 
but  the  administration  Is  not  going  to  do 
that.  It  has  only  so  much  to  spend. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  I  want  the  Senator  to  put  In 
the  Record  the  poll  he  has  discussed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  put  that  In  the  Record.  Furthermore, 
there  have  been  a  whole  series  of  other 
polls  conducted  by  Members  of  Congress, 
polls  admittedly  not  scientific,  I  con- 
ducted one,  but  there  are  others.  In  which 
tens  of  thousands  of  letters  were  written 
to  constituents,  and  they  were  asked  to 
write  back  stating  where  they  stood  on 
various  issues,  and  every  single  one  of 
those  polls  conducted  on  the  SST  had 
responses  eight  or  ten  to  one  against  It. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Why  not  put  them 
all  In  the  Record — Including  the  polls  the 
Senator  conducted? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  delighted 
to.  I  put  it  in  2  years  ago.  but  I  will  do 
It  again  this  year. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  seems  to  know  more  about  the 
State  I  represent  tlian  I  do.  and  I  spend 
a  lot  of  time  at  home.  I  talk  to  people, 
and  I  know  what  they  think,  and  I  am 
sure  I  would  be  aware  of  any  such  i)0ll. 


but  I  am  not.  I  would  like  to  know  bow 
many  i>eople  replied? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  delighted  to 
put  that  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Would  the  Senator 
say  100  people? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely how  many  replied  at  the  present 
tUne.  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  mit  that 
In  the  Record.  There  was  a  very  sub- 
stantial response  in  the  cotmtry  as  a 
whole.  The  number  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington was  probably  not  very  great,  but 
it  was  representative. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes.  Put  It  in  the 
Record,  so  I  shall  know  about  it.  I  am 
glad  to  learn  about  my  own  State 
through  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  Is  a  good  Senator,  and  has 
a  remarkable  memory.  I  am  surprised  he 
does  not  remember  the  time  I  put  the 
same  material  in  the  Record  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  was  3  years 
ago? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  thought  it  was 
more  recent.  Two  years  ago,  they  had  this 
particular  debate? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  particular  poll; 
but  there  have  been  many  polls  since 
then,  and  they  consistently  show  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  the  majority  of 
the  American  people  are  against  the  SST. 
The  only  poll  that  has  been  held  in  the 
State  of  Washington  that  I  know  of  was 
strongly  against  the  SST.  If  the  Senator 
has  a  poll  since  then — he  says  he  has 
talked  to  a  lot  of  the  people,  and  he  Is 
convinced  the  people  are  for  It 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  did  not  take  a  poll. 
I  Just  do  the  best  I  know  how. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  very 
able.  The  polls  show  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  taxpayers  are  against  this 
program.  But  what  did  the  conferees  do 
for  the  taxpayers?  Instead  of  $243  mil- 
lion, they  Increase  their  cost  to  $1.5  bll- 
Uon. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield?  I  Just  came  In  from 
one  conference,  and  I  am  due  at  another. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  and  with- 
out my  subsequent  remarks  being  count- 
ed as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  have  another  con- 
ference involving  HEW  matters  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  inter- 
ested in  and  which  I  am  for.  I  would  how- 
ever, like  to  know  if  there  Is  a  recent  poll 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  a  responsible 
poU,  which  supports  what  the  Senator 
says.  Three  years  ago  they  may  have 
had  a  discussion  on  it.  There  la  a  lot  of 
discussion  out  there.  When  you  are  out 
of  a  Job,  you  have  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
where  you  are  going  to  get  work. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  know  of  no  recent  poll  in  the 
State  of  Washington  about  the  SST.  but 
the  only  poll  there  I  know  about  indicates 
that  the  people  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton were  opposed  to  the  SST.  the  majority 
were.  That  poll  may  or  may  not  be  valid. 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  the  most  far- 
out  statement  I  have  ever  heard.  That  la 
typical  of  all  these  statementa;  they  are 
all  speculative. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  comes 
on  the  floor  and  says  there  is  no  truth  in 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  did  not  say  there 
was  no  truth  in  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  All  right,  no  validity 
in  It. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  All  right:  someone 
tnlght  listen  to  a  television  program,  and 
100  people  respond,  or  150  people — I 
doubt  if  there  were  that  many.  I  do  not 
know  what  station  it  was  on.  We  have 
some  stations  in  Seattle  where  possibly 
three  commentators  who  would  have 
slanted  views  on  these  things,  might  raise 
this  issue,  but  I  will  bet  if  they  sent  a 
letter  in,  they  would  say  we  are  doing  a 
great  Job  on  the  environment  out  in  our 
State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  may 
be  doing  a  great  job  on  the  environment; 
I  am  sure  he  is  doing  a  great  job  of  get- 
ting this  SST  thing  through  against  the 
opposition  of  the  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  majority  of  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Washington  to 
show  me  any  poll  ever  conducted  by  any- 
one which  shows  a  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple were  for  the  SST.  I  do  not  say  all  the 
polls  are  completely  scientlflc  or  vaUd. 
but  the  only  polls  we  have  had  Indicated 
pubhc  opposition  to  the  SST.  Neither  the 
Senator  from  Washington  nor  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  can  show  me  any  pub- 
lic support  for  it.  Where  is  that  public 
support?  The  Senator  can  come  in  and 
contest  what  we  have,  but  he  cannot  con- 
tradict it  with  any  polls  of  his  own  which 
show  the  contrary. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  There  was  not  much 
pubhc  support  when  Columbus  sailed 
over  the  ocean.  There  was  not  much 
public  support  for  the  first  aut<Mxioblle. 
There  was  not  much  public  support  for 
the  first  Jet  plane.  Nobody  knew  about 
all  the  details  on  the  facts. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  first  automobile 
and  the  first  Jet  plane  were  not  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
When  the  first  Jet  plane  was  produced 
commercially,  former  Senator  Monroney 
came  in  and  tried  to  have  us  do  exactly 
the  same  thing,  in  1951  or  1952.  He  came 
in  and  told  us  we  wotild  not  be  able  to 
have  a  subsonic  commercial  air  fleet  un- 
less the  Govenunent  subsidized  It.  The 
Senate  agreed  with  that,  and  passed  it. 
The  House  disagreed,  and  the  private 
sector  went  ahead  by  itself,  and  the  re- 
sult was  we  have  a  subsonic  fleet  which 
is  No.  1  In  the  world. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  are  No.  1  now, 
and  we  want  to  keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  right;  be- 
cause we  rejected  support  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  and  let  the  freedom  of  the 
marketplace  prevail. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  that  today  there  are  supersonic 
planes  flying  over  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  "Hiat  Is  correct,  mili- 
tary planes.  Of  course  they  are  a  differ- 
ent matter. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  They  are  flying  all 
over  the  world. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course,  there  are. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  And  nothing  par- 
ticularly serious  has  happened  yet.  But 
I  thinlt  we  ou.cht  to  do  a  protective  job — 
aiid  I  agree  with  the  Senator — we  are 
now  talking  about  4  years  in  the  future, 
at  least.  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  all 
the  safeguards  we  can.  and  I  am  going 
to  join  with  him  and  he  is  going  to  join 
With  me  in  doing  this. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President,  we 
ought  to  write  those  safeguards  in  be- 
fore we  appropriate  the  money;  other- 
wise, we  will  never  get  the  safeguards. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  L<t  US  not  stand 
here  and  say  we  have  no  future  in  avia- 
tion. Of  course  we  do.  I  went  through 
NASA:  1  handled  that  appropriation  for 
many  years.  In  the  beginning,  we  were 


We  are  talking  about  something  that  Is 
much  more  profound,  with  much  greater 
Impact  over  a  much  wider  area  than  the 
Ictnd  of  sonic  boom  that  you  get  from  a 
supersonic  fighter.  This  Is  a  much  bigger 
plane,  as  I  say.  it  dies  at  much  greater 
height,  and  what  that  means  is  that  the 
boom  is  greater  and  the  extent  of  the 
boom  is  far  wider. 

Mr  President,  it  is  on  this  very  point 
that  the  conferees  gave  the  Senate  no  as- 
surance and  no  protection  whatsoever  It 
is  on  this  issue  of  protection  aBainst 
noise  which  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  raised  on  which  the  conferees 
gave  us  no  further  assurance  at  all;  and 
they  should  have 

Certainly,  to  the  debate  that  took  place 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  a  major- 


the  noise  protection  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate unanimously. 

We  would  be  pretty  foolish  if  we  per- 
mitted this  SST  money  to  be  appropri- 
ated before  we  got  that  kind  of  protec- 
tion. If  we  cannot  get  It  now.  we  cer- 
tainly are  not  going  to  get  It  after  the 
$290  million  has  been  appropriated :  and 
this  is  by  far  the  biggest  appropriation 
we  are  going  to  have  for  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  to  yield  briefly  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartki). 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
without  my  yielding  being  counted  as  a 
second  speech.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 


told  over  and  over  and  over  we  should     ity  of  Senators  voted  against  the  SST, 


not  have  a  space  program. 

I  think  we  ought  to  cut  down  on  that 
program  now.  The  Senator  and  I  agree 
on  that.  He  agrees,  too.  We  made  the 
program  a  great  success,  and  the  spinoff 
for  American  technology  will  continue 
for  a  hiuidred  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Maybe  it  will.  We 
know  there  has  been  a  lot  of  spinoff  for 
other  programs.  But  we  have  already  put 
enormous  amounts  into  research  on  mili- 
tary supersonic  bombers,  and  private  In- 
dustry should  rely  on  that  research.  This 
has  been  the  pattern  In  the  past:  the 
military  goes  ahead  with  its  aircraft,  and 
then  private  industry  takes  advantage  of 
it.  Why  can  they  not  do  that  for  the  com- 
mercial supersonic  aircraft? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  American  Jet  planes  that  now 
dominate  the  world  were  a  spinoff  of  the 
original  B-52. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  no  objection. 

if  the  Senator  wants  to 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  Just  the 
reverse  situation.  When  the  Defense  De- 
partment testified,  although  we  all  know 
we  have  supersonic  planes  flying  right 
now.  The  French  have  supersonic  mili- 
tary planes  flsing.  the  British  have,  the 
Italians  have,  and  so  do  the  Russians. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  answer,  of 
course,  is  that  there  are  a  number  of 
militar>  supersonic  planes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  large  ones,  fly- 
ing all  over  the  world  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  argument  is. 
Why  can  we  not  have  more,  and  have 
them  commercial?  The  answer  to  that 
is  that  tlte  commercial  supersonic  air- 
craft would  be  entirely  different  than 
the  military  supersonic  planes.  First. 
they  would  fly  a  great  deal  more  regular- 
ly. They  would  be  in  the  air  a  great  deal 
longer.  They  would  fly  at  much  greater 
heights,  and  fly  in  the  same  limited  cor- 
ridors; and  on  the  basis  of  the  evidence, 
top  scientists  have  suggested  that  that 
could  have  a  very  serious  effect  on  the 
ozone. 

Furthermore,  the  people  In  Milwaukee 
and  Oklahoma  City  and  other  areas 
where  they  have  been  exposed  to  the 
sonic  booms  can  indicate  what  a  dreadful 
and  unfortunate  experience  that  can  be. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  thousands  of  dollars 
of  claims  have  been  made  and  are  being 


one  of  the  big  Issues  was  the  noise  factor 
In  order  to  reassure  the  Senate  and  the 
country  on  this,  the  Senators  from 
Washinston  iMr.  Maoicusos  and  Mr. 
jACKsox '  came  in  «1th  a  bill  that  would 
have  prohibited  supersonic  commercial 
flight  over  the  United  States,  over  any- 
where in  the  continental  United  States 
or  Hawaii  or  Alaska.  They  also  pro- 
vided in  that  bill  that  the  plane  would 
not  be  certlfled.  that  the  contracts  would 
be  voided,  unless  they  were  able  to  get 
the  airport  noise,  the  perceived  noise  dec- 
ibete  down  to  108  PND— perceived  noise 
decibels. 

That  bill  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate.  Apparently,  all  Senators  felt 
that  that  was  necessary  and  desirable. 
We  relied  on  that  bill,  and  it  was  sup- 
ported by  the  strongest  supporters  of  the 
SST — that  there  should  be  a  law  pro- 
hibiting supersonic  flights  by  commercial 
planes  over  this  country:  that  there 
should  be  a  law  prohibiting  these  planes 
from  being  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Government  unless  they  met  the  airport 
noise  standards. 

What  happened  to  that  bill?  That  bill 
passed  the  Senate  a  day  or  two  before  we 
voted  on  the  supersonic  transport.  It 
went  to  the  House,  and  it  has  not  been 
heard  from  since.  It  is  pigeonholed  in  the 
House  Commerce  Conunittee.  No  hear- 
mgs  are  scheduled;  there  is  no  Indica- 
tion of  action.  Regardless  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  majority  leader  or  anyone 
else,  we  have  to  adjourn  on  January  3. 
There  is  virtually  no  chance  that  that  bill 
will  become  law  by  January  3.  If  Uiat  bill 
doer  not  become  law  by  January  3,  it  Is 
dead:  the  acLioii  taken  by  the  Senate 
means  nothing. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  could  have 
considered  this:  they  could  have  recog- 
nized this.  They  could  have  had  language 
written  Into  the  report  urging  the  House 
to  act  on  this  bUl.  Conceivably,  If  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  had 
been  sufficiently  concerned — they  could 
have  acceded  to  some  kind  of  limitation. 
or  they  could  have  come  back  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  and  said.  "We  would 
Uke  to  strengthen  this  bill  before  we  send 
it  back  to  conference,"  and  had  gotten 
the  approval  of  the  Senate  or  the  House 
for  strengthening  the  bill  by  writing  into 
it  the  requirement  that  before  funds  are 


made   now   in    the   State   of   Wisconsin  appropriated,  that  noise  protection  bill 

against  tiie  Federal  Government  because  should  become  law.  That  was  not  done, 

of    B-5g    supersonic    flights    over    Mil-  There    was    no   protection,    no    furtiier 

^aukee  added  protection.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 


PENSION  AND  COMPENSATION 

PAYMENTS 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  action  of 
the  Senate  this  morning  in  passing  Cal- 
endar No.  1450.  H.R.  15911.  be  rescinded. 
The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator 
identify  what  he  is  speaking  about? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  is  a  bill  which 
concerns  veterans'  benefits  and  the  effect 
of  the  social  security  increase  on  vet- 
erans' benefits.  I  have  talked  with  the 
majority  leader.  I  talked  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Veterans'  Committee,  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talmaoce). 
and  he  informed  me  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  he  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
(Mr.  Beknitt)  agree  that  what  we 
should  do  is  pass  the  House  bill  The 
action  taken  this  morning  was  taken 
inadvertently.  It  was  not  intended. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  withhold  his  request  for 
a  moment  .so  that  we  might  have  a  short 
quorum  call?  I  want  to  accommodate 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  HAR'ncE.  Why  do  I  not  relinquish 
the  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseiit  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  l.-om  Indiana  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wyoming 
may  a.sk  for  a  brief  quorum  call,  without 
my  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
without  my  yielding  for  that  purpose 
being  coimted  as  a  second  speech. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  an  inquiry  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

I  have  no  disposition  to  object,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  be  displaced  on  the  pres- 
ent bill.  Could  we  have  some  Indication 
of  what  this  involves? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  to  do  with  payments  to  veterans, 
and  it  has  a  termination  date  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  It  is  a  matter  which  I  think 
was  incorporated  originally  in  the  com- 
bination bill  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  Now  It  was  called  up  sepa- 
rately. I  understand  that  there  is  no 
objection  to  it. 

I  would   appreciate  it  if   the  acting 
minority  leader  would  check  Into  the 
matter,  to  make  sure. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  imder 
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any  and  all  circumstances,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada  does  not 
lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  and  that  the 
pending  bill  not  be  displaced. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  appreciate  that.  I  think 
we  are  acting  in  good  faith  in  trying  to 
move  forward  toward  recessing  at  the 
earUest  date.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  Is  the 
understanding  of  the  Chair  that  under 
the  unanimous-consent  request  the 
pending  business  would  not  be  displaced. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  May  I  have  some  indica- 
tion from  the  Senator  from  Indiana  how 
much  time  would  be  Involved  in  this? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  will  take  less  than 
a  minute. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  All  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  ii 
a  unanimous-consent  request  for  a  brief 
quorum  call.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

•nie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU 
the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  CooKi.  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  without  my  yielding  being 
considered  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ELMER  M.  GRADE  AND  THE  '  'DELTA 
QUEEN'— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  'HM.  6114)  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
M.  Grade. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes  > .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  16,  1970,  page 
42036,  CoNGmssiONAL  Record,  i 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  move  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  177551  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1971,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Senator  fratn  Indiana 


and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  wanted 
a  brief  quorum  call.  I  will  oonUnue  with 
my  discussion,  and  then  they  can  oome 
back  with  their  matter  later 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  provided 
no  further  protection  whatever  on  the 
noise  issiie.  and  we  are  now  rather  cer- 
tain that  this  bill  Is  going  to  die  with 
the  adjournment  of  this  Congress.  There 
will  be  no  further  protection  against 
sonic  boom  flights,  by  law,  and  no  pro- 
tection against  the  tremendous  addi- 
tional noise  made  by  the  supersonic 
transport  at  airports.  That  bill  passed 
the  Senate  unanimously;  there  was  no 
dispute  about  it;  and  now  it  Is  going 
to  die.  We  are  given  no  prt>tecUon  in  the 
conference  report. 

I  think  that  to  go  ahead  with  the  SST 
would  be  foolish,  and  those  who  oppose 
the  SST  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty 
if  we  permitted  the  SST  money  to  be 
appropriated  under  these  circumstances. 

Furthermore,  an  even  more  significant 
environmental  issue  is  the  effect  of  the 
supersonic  flight,  because  the  supersonic 
transport  plane  will  fly  at  great  heights, 
much  greater  than  the  military  super- 
sonlcs  fly.  It  flies  at  65.000  to  70.000  feet 
altitude,  where  the  environment  is  stable 
and  rare,  where  emissions  do  not  dis- 
integrate, where  they  have  a  profound 
effect  on  the  environment  and  on  the 
ozone.  That  is  why  eminent  scientists 
say  it  Is  very  possible — some  saj'  likely — 
that  a  significant  and  substantial  part  of 
the  oeone  could  be  destroyed.  The  oisone. 
as  we  know,  is  that  part  of  the  upper 
atmosphere  which  prevents  ultraviolet 
radiation  on  this  planet.  It  prevents  the 
kind  of  ultraviolet  radiation  that  can 
cause  serious  illness  or  death.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  without  ozone,  no  life  can 
exist  on  earth  except  in  the  oceans. 

This  is  the  kind  of  risk  we  will  be  tak- 
ing If  the  SST  is  produced,  the  kind  of 
risk  we  should  not  take.  We  should  not 
appropriate  money  imtil  we  get  the 
answers.  If  we  do  appropriate  the  money, 
we  should  have  a  reliable  and  objective 
and  competent  commission  to  be  able  to 
interpret  the  effects  of  the  SST  before 
it  goes  into  production. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
tells  us  that  they  have  appointed  that 
kind  of  commission.  That  Is  their  func- 
tion. They  have  asked  for  $4  million  in 
this  appropriation  bill  and  $23  million 
is  available  elsewhere.  That  $27  million 
will  be  spent  to  get  the  answers  as  to 
whether  this  kind  of  flying  by  commercial 
SST's  would  destroy  the  ozone  and 
would  have  an  effect  on  radiation  and 
other  adverse  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment and  on  human  health  on  this  earth. 

The  difficulty  is  that  that  commission 
is  a  loaded  commission.  The  deck  is  really 
stacked. 

Who  Is  on  the  commission?  Are  the 
people  appointed  by  President  Nixon  In 
1969  to  the  environmental  panel,  the  ex- 
perts appointed  by  President  Nixon  to 
give  the  answers,  on  the  commission? 

The  answer  is  "No." 

No  one  from  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  on  that  com- 
mission. The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  Is  the  expert  de- 
partment, the  competent  department,  the 
responsible  department  to  let  us  know 


the  effects  of  SST  Bights  on  human 
health. 

Dr.  Egeberg  has  written  to  the  Oepeurt- 
ment  of  Transportation  indicating  great 
concern,  and  indicating  the  area  in  which 
the  SST  should  be  carefully  examined,  to 
determine  whether  it  crm  have  an  effect 
radiologically.  and  In  various  other  ways, 
on  the  health  of  people.  But  no  HEW 
representative  is  on  the  Environmental 
Commission. 

The  Interior  Department  was  also  on 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  SST. 
They  raised  troublesome  problems  as  to 
the  effect  of  the  SST  on  the  environment. 

Are  they  on  that  commission? 

No,  they  are  not.  They  are  oft.  They 
are  not  appointed  to  It.  They  should  be 
on  it. 

The  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
we  all  recognize  is  competent  in  this  field 
and  can  give  us  some  answers  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  SST  on  the  environment. 
They  were  critical  of  the  SST  when  they 
were  appointed  by  President  Nixon. 

Is  there  any  member  of  the  OtSce  of 
Science  and  Technology,  any  official,  on 
that  commission? 

The  answer  is  no. 

One  of  the  principal  environmental 
experts — I  suppose  "the"  principal  en- 
vironmental expert — in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  the  past  year  or  more  has 
been  Russell  Train.  His  office  has  raised 
serious  questions  about  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  the  SST. 

Is  Russell  Train  on  that  commission, 
or  anyone  else  from  his  office? 

The  answer  is  no.  He  is  not  on  that 
commission. 

On  that  commission,  in  addition  to  the 
Air  Force,  and  the  Space  Agency,  the 
Transportation  Department,  the  Cmn- 
merce  Department  and  other  agencies 
which  favor  the  SST  is  McDonnril- 
Douglas.  In  addition  to  them,  there  is 
American  Air  Unes.  They  have  a  finan- 
cial Interest  in  this.  They  will  make  a 
profit  If  the  SST  files.  They  favor  the 
SST  because  they  want  to  make  money. 
That  Is  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  whole- 
some attitude.  But  they  axe  on  that  com- 
mission. They  would  determine  whether 
the  SST  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  en- 
vironment. Of  course,  these  are  private 
institutions.  What  competence,  if  any,  do 
they  have  on  the  environment? 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
have  private  institutions  on  that  com- 
mission. If  we  are  going  to  have  Ameri- 
can Airlines  and  McDonnell-Douglas, 
wily  not  have  the  conservation  groups 
represented,  such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  or 
olJier  private  agencies  who  have  compe- 
tence. Interest,  and.  Incidentally,  no  fi- 
nancial connection,  no  conflict  of  inter- 
est. Indeed,  in  whether  the  SST  flies  or 
not. 

How  can  a  taxpayer,  who  is  going  to 
have  to  pay  out  at  least  $1.5  billion — in 
my  view  probably  $3  billion  or  $4  billion 
before  this  Is  through — have  any  confi- 
dence In  a  commission  which  is  clearly 
loaded  and  which  excludes  all  those  who 
have  the  competence  and  objectivity  to 
give  clear  answers  as  to  whether  the  SST 
pollutes  the  environment. 

The  point  I  make  Is  that  what  the 
conferees  should  do,  IT  they  are  going  to 
give   us   any   reassurance   of   any    real 
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Mr.  PreKldent,  this  arUcle  from  the 


-  ..  ir,  .  msooKins  recentlv  becaiue  I  think  Mr.  PreKldent,  this  arucie  irom  uie 
progreffl.  orlf  this  conference  rei^rt  to  ^ ';^'^^l^^v^^  TwT^  New  Yorker  Magazine  of  June  20,  1970. 
going  to  make  comproom^.  Uiey*ouW     '' '^^  .°"' ^' "^^  nSllSei  in  the     may  overstate  the  ca5e  somewhat.  But  I 


make  sure  of  an  environmental  commis- 
sion that  will  evaluate  the  result*  of  the 
sar  with  these  people  I  have  suggested 
and  listed.  If  the  conferees  had  come 
back  with  a  report  In  which  language 
was  provided  that  this  commission 
should  be  changed,  either  we  drop  some 
of  those  who  have  a  clear  financial  in- 
terest in  promoting  the  SST  or  Include 


an  article  which  was  published 

New  Yorker  magazine  on  June  20,  1970. 

It  reads: 

A  trlend  of  ours  who  wru  In  WMhlngton 
not  long  »go  pboned  ft  numiier  at  the  De- 
partment of  Ttansportitlon  and  wm  In- 
terested to  be  answered  by  a  recording  on 
which  a  woman  declared  that  the  aeT — 
the  proposed  American  supersonic  trans- 
port— wasn't  going  to  be  as  noisy  as  a  lot  of 


think  it  indicates  what  the  proWem  la 
for  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
peoi^e.  They  are  asked  to  pay  and  pay 
and  pay  for  a  supersonic  transport  from 
which  they  will  get  nothing  but  noise  and 
the  potenUality  that  it  might  hav»  a 
seriously  adverse  effect  on  their  health. 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems 
to  me  that  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to 


those  who  have  a  clear  environmental     people  were  making  out.  The  recorded  lady     ^^  cotiference  report  have  a  duty  to  do 

Interest  In  evaluating  the  results  of  the     ^Id  that  the  noise  problems  would  be  mini-  -       -       ■-    

wr^therwise  it  seems  to  me,  we  should     mixed  by  the  time  the  SST  went  into  com- 
^^t^'cia^nce  iwrt  to  pass,      m.rcl.l  service,  in  ma,  and  that,  further- 

The  enviromnental  issue  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant issue.  My  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin Mr.  Nelson,  has  done  a  marvelous 
job  and  he  »-lll  continue  to  do  it,  I  am 
sure  in  pointing  out  the  environmental 
hazards  of  the  SST,  but  that  is  only  one 
of  the  two  principal  reasons  why  we  op- 
neither  one  of  whicli  are  en 


more,  the  3ST  would  make  Jobs  and  assist 
the  balance  of  paymenU.  This  wss  two  days 
before  the  House  ol  Representatives  voted 
on  the  tranaportaUon  budget  for  fiscal  l»7l — 
a  budget  that  included  two  hundred  and 
ninety  million  dollars  for  the  super-Jet. 
Calling  back  two  evenings  later,  our  fnend 
heard  a  recorded  man  express  Transportation 

pose  it,  neither  one  of  wmcn  are  en-     ?«^«^.''°''°  l^'^f^^a?'^"^.  'j^'  ,St    years.  I  associate  myself  with  Uie  re- 
SSpassed  by  any  kind  of  compromise  in     ^^^.^^l^Z^e^^ 'nL^^^»:wl>    marks  he  has  Just  made  m  opposing  the 

a  close  shave.  178  lor.  183  against  t .  and  add 

that  Mr.  Volpe  Intended  to  moke  sure  the 

SST  was  "envlronmeatally  acceptable." 


our  best  to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
adopting  It. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Harti.  The  junior  Senator  frcan  Wis- 
consin is  recognized. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  E»resldent,  I  com- 
mend the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin for  his  persistent  and  effective  light 
on  this  issue,  now  for  a  half  a  dozen 
associate  myself  with  the  re- 


the  conference  report. 
The  second  reason,  which  Is  a  very  vital 


reason,  is  priorities. 

How  can  we  justify  spending  $290  mU- 
Uon  on  the  SST  this  year  when  it  has 
such  a  great  potential  for  poUutlng  the 
environment,  and  only  $105  million  to 
combat  air  poUuUon? 

How  can  we  justify  spending  $290  mil- 
lion on  the  SST  this  year,  at  least  $1.- 
500  000,000  before  we  are  through  and 
probably  $3  or  $4  billion,  when  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  publishes  tne 
following  article  on  Its  front  page,  which 
I  read  In  part; 

The  Nlion  Administration  Is  eonsldertng 
cutong  off  funds  for  VISTA  as  part  of  a  S3 
per  cent  tnm  In  anUpoverty  fund  requests 
In  the  197^  budget. 

According  to  an  Internal  working  docu- 
ment of  the  CHBce  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  hsa 
suggested  severe  spending  reducUons  for  re- 
search and  development,  commm^lty  acUon 
and  health  and  nutrition,  and  no  funding 
for  VISTA— Vol un tears  In  Service  to  America 
— or  the  rural  loans  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  this  Is 


Incidentally,  I  am  also  sure  the  record- 
ing voice  also  neglected  to  mention 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  on  an  up-and- 
down  vote  but  was  a  procedural  vote 
which  once  again  made  it  impossible  for 
the  Members  of  the  House  to  register 
their  vote  on  the  SST. 
I  continue  to  read  from  the  article: 
Our  friend  says  he  Is  now  working  on  a 
recording  that  Interested  parties  will  be  able 
to  hear  by  dialing  his  number.  First  of  all, 
there  will  be  three  minutes  of  Musak  Inter- 
spersed with  snatches  of  HoUywood  recom- 
mended-for-general-audlences  dialogue,  to 
give  some  Idea  of  what  the  two  hundred  or 
so  SST  passengers  will  be  hearing  as  they 
flash  acroas  the  AUanUc  at  1.800  m.p.h.  After 
this  will  come  a  nve-mlnute  medley;  first. 
the  sounds  (recorded  within  five  Inches  of 
the  mike)  of  forty-lhree  Waring  Blenders 
working  at  maximum  revs,  to  approximate 
the  lift-off  noise  of  the  SST  within  five  hun- 
dred feet  of  the  runway;  next,  the  splintering 
of  wood,  the  tearing  of  canvas,  the  rupturing 
of  aluminum,  and  the  rending  of  wire,  to 
suggest  the  effect  of  the  SST's  sonic  boom  on 
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supersonic  transport. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  the  senior 
Senator  from  Ddaware  made  a  proposal 
that  there  be  a  limitation  of  debate  on 
all  issues  pending  before  the  Senate  in- 
cluding a  limitation  of  debate  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriations  bill, 
which  Includes  the  appropriations  for 
funding  the  continuance  of  the  building 
of  the  prototype  supersonic  transport.  I 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  remark 
about  that  proposal  yesterday.  But  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  noted  tliat  if  any- 
one in  the  Senate  in  the  middle  of  the 
legislative  year  were  to  make  the  sug- 
gestion—the incredible  suggestion — that 
we  ought  to  take  up  a  major  family  as- 
sistance plan,  with  dramatic  implica- 
tions and  involving  a  dramatic  change 
In  the  whole  welfare  plan  of  America, 
and  then  take  up  the  very  significant 
trade  bill,  with  lU  worldwide  implica- 
tions, and  then  take  up  a  social  security 
bill  containing  some  very  fine  provisions 
and  also  some  broad  implications,  be- 
cause it  Includes  the  provisions  for  cat- 
astrophic    Insurance — if    anyone     had 


poor  people  make  some  progress  in  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  themselves  to 
this  country,  who  definitely  need  the  $150 
miUion.  but  that,  it  seems.  Is  too  much: 
but  »290  mlUion  for  the  SST— go  ahead- 
go  ahead.  .  .,.  , 
How  can  we  justify  priorities  of  that 

kind? 

Does  that  make  any  sense  at  all? 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  administra- 
tion is  really  serious  about  a  responsible 


of  the  Atlantic; 
which  can  be  taken  for  the  shriek  of  a  de- 
mented single-handled  yachtsman  Jumping 
overboard,  or  for  the  wall  of  a  school  of  Ice- 
landic cod  driven  berserk  by  the  ftfty-mlle- 
wlde  boom.  There  will  follow  the  shattering 
of  a  giant  panel  of  glass,  representing  the 
windows  on  the  promenade  deck  of  the  Queen 
Ellxabeth  3:  a  downpour  of  rain,  symbolizing 
the  continuous  monsoon  that  will  probably 
affect  the  belt  of  earth  bounded  by  VVash- 


jor  programs  of  10  legislative  days  for 
each,"  there  would  have  been  objection 
on  the  ground  that  that  would  not  be 
enough  time  for  us  to  deal  with  these 
cotnprehenslve  measures,  and  the  ob- 
jecUon  would  be  well  founded. 

We  never  would  have  gotten  such  a  time 
limitation  agreement  on  the  floor  be- 
cause these  are  major  bills  that  require 
careful  analysis,  debate,  and  discussion 
in  depth  before  the  Senate  acts.  Yet  the 


Ington,  Boston.  London,  and  Rome  as  soon 
as  its  ordinary  cloud  cover  Is  sufflclently  In- 

fl^rooTlCT'  tte'flret"thlng"they'have  to     tensined  by  SST  vapor  trails;  the  shredding     suggesUon  was  made  yesterday  that  we 

Srii   .«  «!;,«  tnendinrz  money  on  the     of  a  quarto  of  onionskin  stationery,  to  simu-     tie  the  debate  down  to  6  hours  on  each 

do  is   to  stop  spenamg       i-^rj-  ut*  the  tearing  up  of  a  bUlion  dollara.  figured     of  these  measures,  including  the  trans- 

How  can  anjone  really  take  them  seri- 
ously, that  they  want  to  have  economy  in 

the  programs  that  are  rital  to  human 

health,  to  educaUon,  to  giving  people  an 

opportunity  to  be  retrained,  and  say  that 

we  catmot  have  money  for  that  but  we 

can  provide  $290  mlUion  for  the  SST? 

That  just  does  not  make  any  sense  at 

all. 
Mr.  President,  before  I  conclude,  and 

I  am  about  to  conclude,  I  should  like  to 

refer  to  an  article  which  was  published 


to  be  the  taxpayers'  contribution  to  the  de- 
sign of  the  Sffr  BO  far;  the  honking  of  sev- 
eral thousand  car  boms,  to  give  some  Idea  of 
the  three-hour  trip  Into  town  from  the  spe- 
cial, "compatible"  airport  that  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  says  the  SST  will 
use.  far  away  from  residential  communities; 
and,  finally,  a  weird,  apocalyptic  note,  remi- 
niscent of  the  last  trump,  which  our  friend 
says  he  has  contrived  by  recording  the  phrase 
"environmentally  acceptable"  a  hundr«d  and 
seventy-sU  umes  and  playing  It  back  at 
1,800  r.pm. 


porta  tlon  bill. 

I  tliink  it  was  done  humorously  by  our 
good  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from  Del- 
aware. He  would  be  the  first  one  to  say 
in  midsession  that  we  cannot  deal  with 
these  problems  In  8  hours.  There  is  hardly 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  other  than  the 
members  of  the  committee,  that  has  read 
the  bUl  or  the  testimony.  I  am  not  even 
sure  that  all  members  of  our  parent  com- 
mittee have  read  the  bill  and  all  of  the 
testimony   t>ecause   everyone    has   been 
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busy  every  day.  We  need  to  have  several 
days  to  address  ourselves  to  each  one  of 
these  problems. 

I  have  asked  several  of  my  colleagues, 
"Have  you  read  the  bill;  have  you  read 
the  testimony?"  They  gave  the  same  an- 
swer I  would  have  to  give.  They  said  no. 
Yet  It  was  suggested  that  we  deal  with 
these  matters  in  6  hours.  We  all  know 
that  Is  impossible  if  we  are  to  make  any 
pretense  of  serious  consideration  of  these 
measures. 

I  was  astonished  when  I  heard  the 
radio  news  report  quoUng  the  President 
as  saying  that  if  Congress  did  not  pass 
the  Family  Assistance  Act,  he  would  call 
Congress  back  on  December  26. 

The  President  has  been  a  Member  of 
the  Senate.  He  knows  very  well  that  ft 
requires  much  more  debate  than  there  is 
time  left  in  this  session. 

I  endorse  the  concept  of  the  family 
assistance  plan  but  I  want  to  see  the  de- 
tails. Of  com'se  we  can  come  back  on 
December  26  but  these  bills  cannot  be 
given  proper  consideration  by  the  3d  of 
January.  There  Is  no  way  to  do  it.  Every- 
one Itnows  that. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  as  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation, 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  this 
is  a  filibuster.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the 
use  of  the  filibuster  to  this  body  has  never 
been  to  defend  the  majority  viewpoint: 
it  has  always  been  a  minority  attempting 
to  stop  the  majority  from  working  Its  will. 
That  Is  what  a  filibuster  Is  for. 

Rule  XXn  provides  that  there  must  be 
a  two-thirds  majority  to  terminate  de- 
bate; that  means  67  Senators.  So  there 
can  be  66  Senators  who  want  to  act  and 
pass  a  bill,  and  a  minority  of  33  Senators 
can  stop  the  majority  from  acting.  How- 
ever, we  are  here  defendtog  the  majority 
position.  A  decisive  majority  voted  to  re- 
tnove  the  appropriation  for  the  SST 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation 
budget. 

Then,  there  was  a  conference.  I  am 
sure,  and  I  respect  the  word  of  my  col- 
league from  Nevada  and  my  colleague 
from  Mississippi,  that  the  House  was  ab- 
solutely adamant.  I  know  when  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  say  that  they  are  telltog 
the  truth.  I  have  been  in  conferences  with 
Members  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, too,  and  I  t>elieve  they  are  correct 
when  they  say  it  would  not  have  mattered 
if  th^  had  stayed  to  conference  2  days, 
5  days,  or  10  days,  the  House  would  not 
have  given  to.  But  that  Is  no  reason  for 
this  body  to  give  to.  It  is  not  a  reason 
because  the  majority  on  that  side  does 
not  agree  with  the  majority  on  this  side 
that  we  have  to  give  up  on  this  tx>tot, 
and  I  do  not  totend  to. 

I  emphasize  that  the  discussion  here 
on  the  part  of  those  of  us  who  are  op- 
posed to  this  conference  report  Is  a  dis- 
cussion and  debate  to  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority view  of  the  Senate  and  not  a 
dilatory  tactic  by  a  minority  that  would 
like  to  enforce  its  viewpotot  on  a  majority 
at  the  end  of  a  session.  It  is  the  other  way 
around. 

We  know  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation has  to  be  funded.  There  is  a  very 
simple  answer  to  that ;  Pass  a  conttootog 
resolution,    fund    the    Department    of 


Transportation  without  the  SST  funds 
to  It.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  there 
would  l>e  no  problem  with  bringing  up 
a  conUnutog  resolution  with  the  SST 
fund  to  it  and  then  having  a  vote  as  to 
whether  we  include  it  to  or  not  We  will 
vote  again  and  get  the  decision  of  the 
Senate  again  to  eliminate  the  SST  funds, 
which  we  would  do,  and  pass  the  oon- 
ttnulng  resolution.  It  is  our  responsibility. 
Let  us  not  hold  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation budget  as  hostage  because  we 
have  some  people  who  insist  on  the  other 
side  that  we  have  to  have  funds  for  the 
SST. 

So  there  Is  a  simple  answer  to  this 
matter;  pass  the  resolution,  leave  out  the 
SST  funds,  bring  it  up  agato  to  January, 
and  have  another  vote  on  It. 

As  my  colleague  from  Wlsconsto  (Mr. 
Paoxmax)  said,  we  wiU  agree  to  a  lim- 
itation of  Ume.  there  will  not  be  a  fili- 
buster, take  2  days.  1  day.  or  a  half  day. 
and  vote  agato  m  January.  If  the  Senate 
changes  its  nund.  which  I  do  not  think 
it  will,  only  3  weeks  will  have  been  lost 
to  any  event. 

But  I  am  not  prepared  to  let  a  con- 
ference report  go  through  with  the  SST 
funds  to  it  against  the  majority  view  of 
this  body.  We  cannot  have  an  honest  and 
fair  vote  on  this  issue  because  it  is  tied 
to  with  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion funds.  Many  Senators  who  feel 
strongly  about  the  SST  do  not  want  to 
vote  against  the  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Separate 
the  Issue.  We  will  have  a  vote  to  15  mto- 
utes  and  it  will  be  over  with  one  way  or 
the  other,  or  take  this  measure  and  put 
It  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

There  was  much  discussion  yesterday 
that  we  had  to  act  on  social  security, 
that  we  had  to  act  on  the  trade  bill,  and 
that  we  had  to  act  on  the  family  as- 
sistance plan.  If  that  is  the  case,  let  us 
take  this  conference  report  and  put  it 
at  the  end  of  the  Itoe  of  bills  and  then 
take  it  up.  If  Senators  think  they  can 
vote  on  these  measures  and  they  want  a 
limitation  of  time,  I  wiH  not  argue  about 
it,  but  put  it  at  the  end  of  the  debate 
so  we  can  conttoue  with  our  discussion 
on  an  i.<>sue  in  which  the  Senate  has  ex- 
pressed Its  majority  view  quite  decisively 
after  all  other  measures  have  been  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  reading  the  Ook- 
GRESsiONAL  RECORD  of  yesterday.  The  dis- 
ttoguished  Senator  from  Nevada  quoted 
from  an  article  to  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  of  December  15,  by  a  very  fine 
writer,  and  I  might  say  a  writer  whom 
I  read  all  the  time,  a  very  fine  and  ta- 
telllgent  man.  Crosby  S.  Noyes.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  said: 

1  thought  It  was  extremely  well  done.  It  Is 
rather  short,  and  It  U  a  powerful  argtmient 
why  the  86T  should  go  forward. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  from  the 
article.  It  states: 

Of  all  the  arguments  that  have  been  raised 
against  building  of  two  prototype  models 
of  a  supersonic  transport,  or  SST,  the  weak- 
est, It  seems  to  me.  Is  the  argument  that  the 
plane  might  turn  out  to  be  an  environmental 
menace. 

It  also  Is  unquestionably  the  moct  effective 
of  the  objections  raised  sgalnst  going  ahead 
with  the  program. 


I  disagree  with  the  first  paragraph, 
and  I  agree  with  the  second. 

Mr.  Noyes  conttoues: 

There  are  many  reasons  from  the  stand- 
point of  eoonoRUcs  or  national  prlorltlee  for 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  mass  production 
of  UweST. 

I  agree  with  that  sentence,  too.  He 
conttoues: 

But  there  would  have  been  no  question 
about  continuing  the  present  experimental 
program  except  for  the  political  power  of  the 
conservationists  lobby  on  Capitol  BlU. 

I  agree  with  that  sentence,  too.  In  fact 
I  am  thrilled  by  the  Idea  that  the  en- 
vironmental issue  has  come  of  age  to  this 
country  and  that  it  is  gotog  to  be  con- 
sidered henceforth.  It  Is  gotog  to  be 
woven  toto  the  discussion  of  every  tech- 
nological devel<»ment  we  get  tovolved 
to  henceforth.  It  is  a  historic  develop- 
ment to  the  dialog  about  the  status  of 
the  human  and  all  other  species.  Every- 
body should  be  pleased  that  it  has  hap- 
pened. 

Now,  I  shall  read  the  next  sentence. 

The  arguments  of  the  conservationists  are 
weak  because  they  are  very  largely  tmproven. 

Well,  that  Is  the  sentence  with  which 
I  disagree,  that  the  arguments  are  weak 
because  they  are  unproven.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  tJie  arguments  are  unprov- 
en, and  others  are  so  obvious  that  it 
would  hardly  take  any  more  proof  to 
conclude  that  the  environmental  conse- 
quences are  serious. 

Well,  that  has  been  the  argument  all 
the  way  through  the  history  of  the  de- 
bate over  the  environment.  Those  who 
have  been  concerned  have  lost  decade 
after  decade  on  the  argument  that  you 
cannot  stop  progress  and  on  the  argu- 
ment that  your  concerns  are  tmproven. 
So  we  have  to  wait  for  the  proof — that 
Is  what  we  have  done — each  tragic  step 
of  the  way. 

Even  as  long  ago  as  when  this  great 
country  was  forested  all  the  way  to  the 
Mississippi  and  all  down  the  length  of 
the  west  coast  with  the  most  magnifi- 
cent forests  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Wil- 
liam Penn  insisted  that  if  you  cut  the 
trees  to  the  territory  that  later  became 
Pennsylvania,  you  should  cut  4  acres  out 
of  5  and  leave  1  acre  standing.  Even 
William  Perm  understood  that.  But  as 
the  great  migration  went  West,  that  sen- 
sible conservation  practice  was  lost  in 
the  mad  rush  of  timber  barons  to  get 
rich.  We  clear  cut  the  forests,  over  the 
hills  of  Virginia,  across  the  Ohio  River 
toto  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  toto  my  State 
of  Wlsconsto,  toto  Minnesota,  and  all 
the  way  across  the  South.  We  had  forest 
fires  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  after- 
tvard.  We  had  siltation  of  the  lakes,  de- 
struction of  scenic  t>eauty.  wiptog  out  of 
resources  that  could  have  been  used  on  a 
<;ustatoed  yield  basis  for  the  rest  of  the 
history  of  the  Nation. 

But  all  the  conservationists,  starting 
with  John  Mulr  to  the  middle  of  the 
1800's,  were  considered  "nuts"  of  the 
same  kind.  They  were  trying  to  lock  up 
our  resources.  That  was  true  even  down 
to  Teddy  Roosevelt,  who  had  the  fore- 
sight 65  years  ago,  out  of  his  alarm  over 
what  was  going  on  to  our  country,  to  call 
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a  conference  of  Governors  in  1906.  He 
said  at  that  time  the  most  important  U- 
sue  facing  this  NaOon  was  the  coiuerva- 
tlon  of  our  resources.  Imagine,  1906--a 
rural  countr>-  yet.  with  haU  the  people 
living  on  the  farm,  and  most  of  our  lakes 
vet  unpolluted.  Teddj-  Roosevelt  was  con- 
cerned, ai  was  John  Muir  ahead  of  him. 
So  he  called  a  conference.  Did  anybody 
pay  any  attention  to  it?  No. 

As  one  reads  the  conservation  argu- 
ments m  books  and  articles  all  "«  ""J 
through  this  century  for  the  past  ^0 
vear^and  there  have  been  many  great 
"writers  on  this  subject^we  can  on^  con- 
clude that  no  one  listened.  I^>r  the  last 
70  vears.  and  before,  the  envlronmenul- 
L'its"  have  lost  all  major  battles  on  the 
argument.  You  are  against  progress  and 
vour  obligations  are  unproven. 
■  Well  it  has  been  proved  every  step  of 
the  way.  Do  we  have  to  do  it  again? 

Just  10  years  ago  a  very  great  lady. 
Rachel  Carson,  wrote  a  book  called 
■Silent  Spring."  You  all  remember  that. 
Rachel  Carson  raised  the  alarm  that  we 
are  poUuUng  and  degrading  the  environ- 
ment worldwide  by  the  mdiscriminate 
use  of  pesUcides  and  herbicides.  It  was 
a  great  book. 

The  entomologists  and  many  others 
atucked  her.  They  said  she  was  not 
qualified  to  reach  those  conclusions;  she 
was  a  foolish  alarmist;  her  case  was  un- 
proved. She  was  atucked  all  across  the 
country  by  the  chemical  industry,  the 
herbicide  industry,  the  pesticide  Industry 
agriculture  authonUes.  scientists  of  all 
kinds  They  attacked  Rachel  Carson  be- 
cause her  case  was  unproved  and  she  ex- 
aggerated—a terrible  exaggeraUon.  they 

^I  talked  with  a  distinguished  scientist 
at  that  time  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin. I  said: 

AU  right,  what  do  you  think?  U  her  cut 
unproved?  IB  she  on  unsound  grounds? 

He  had  the  perception  to  understand. 
He  said :  , 

Yes  her  c«»e  U  unproved,  hut  the  prool 
IS  coming  in  and  my  guew  Is  that  she  hM  not 
eisggerated  the  c«»e.  She  h»«  understated  It 
His  was  a  lonely  voice,  among  some 
others  to  the  fields  of  biology  and  ecology 
and  some  of  those  "nuts"  who  are  trying 
to  stop  progress. 

Okay  case  unproved.  What  is  the  prooi 
now  in  Just  a  decade?  What  is  the  proof, 
and  do  we  have  to  go  through  this  every 
smgle  time  that  the  case  Is  unproved?  So 
let  us  go  ahead  and  prove  it  the  hard 
way  So  we  will  Intrude  mto  the  strato- 
sphere and  we  will  put  nitrogen  oxides 
up  there,  we  wlU  put  water  vapor  up 
there,  we  will  put  500  SST's  up  there, 
and  we  wUl  add  10  percent  to  the  water 
vapor  in  the  stratosphere  worldwide  and 
60  percent  in  the  heavUy  traveUed  North 
AtlanUc  routes.  We  will  play  Russian 
roulette  on  a  global  basis  with  the  en- 
vironment, because  the  ca.se  la  unproven. 
But  when  the  proof  comes  In.  it  will  be 
too  late. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  Rachel  Carson's 
case,  in  which  she  stated  what  some 
other  thoughtful  scientists  had  been  say- 
ing about  the  massive  indiscriminate  use 
of  herbicides  and  pesticides  all  across  the 
Nation. 


What  is  the  case?  The  case  is  that 
what  we  have  done  is  a  disaster — right 
now  It  is  a  disaster,  and  the  final  rami- 
fications of  that  disaster  are  unknown. 
But  what  we  do  know  is  disastrous  al- 
ready. 

I  remember  the  issue  very  well  because 
6  years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  ban 
the  use  of  DDT.  and  I  could  not  find  any 
Senator  who  would  cosponsor  it.  I  could 
not  find  any  Member  of  the  House  to  W- 
troduce  It.  although  some  of  my  good 
conservationist  friends  over  there  said, 
■I  think  you  are  right,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  be  attacked  as  a  nut.-  DDT  is  the 
most  widely  used  chlorinated  hydrocar- 
bon for  controlling  pests  and  it  is  cheap, 
too  and  there  is  no  way  to  stop  it  poUU- 
cally  because  it?  use  is  so  popular." 

So  that  battle  went  on.  Ptoally  every- 
body became  alarmed.  At  the  time  I  in- 
troduced the  bill  a  member  of  our  own 
conservation  department  in  Wisconsin 
atucked  me.  Now  everyone  is  alarmed 
and  they  are  all  scrambimg  to  get  It  off 
the  market  and  control  its  use. 

Well  why?  Because  that  unproved  case 
of  Rachel  Carson's  is  finally  proved.  I 
cannot  tell  you  what  the  proof  Is,  because 
there  is  so  much  that  Is  unknown  yet,  but 
I  can  tell  you  a  few  things. 

As  long  as  3  years  ago  some  scientists 
took  400  miscellaneous  marine  creatures 
from  various  places  out  of  the  ocean  and 
examined  them.  Of  these  marine  crea- 
tures 396  had  DDT  in  their  fatty  tissue 
Every  human  being  In  this  country,  and 
all  over  the  world,  too,  even  in  remotest 
Africa,  has  DDT  In  his  fatty  tissue.  This 
is  because  as  we  sprayed  it  toto  the 
ground.  It  went  through  the  water 
courses  Into  the  lakes  and  oceans,  mto  the 
air  was  absorbed  by  water  vapor,  and 
was  taken  across  the  Indian  Ocean, 
across  Africa,  all  around  the  globe. 

It  is  everywhere.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  not  an  animal  creature  in  this 
country  without  DDT  in  its  fatty  tissue 
and  Innumerable  species  of  birds,  too. 

What  does  DDT  do?  Wlien  you  spray 
DDT  mto  a  watershed  it  then  goes  toto 
the  ocean,  the  streams,  the  lakes,  the 
soil  and  the  air  currents  of  the  world. 

•Then  biological  magnification  occurs. 
It  is  absorbed  by  Uny  creatures,  which 
are  eaten  by  other  creatures,  which  are 
eaten  by  lltUe  fish,  which  are  eaten  by 
bigger  flsh,  which  are  finally  eaten  by  the 
raptor  birds  at  the  end  of  the  food  cham 
such  as  the  bald  eagle  and  the  peregrine 
falcon.  You  sUrt  out  with  one  part  per 
10  miUion  In  the  water,  and  you  end  up.  m 
some  of  our  birds,  with  1.500  parts  per 
million,  because  of  biological  magnlflca- 
Uon— the  increasing  concentration  up 
the  food  chain. 

What  does  it  mean?  WeU.  it  means  we 
are  drivmg  the  birds  at  the  end  of  the 
food  chain  to  extinction.  The  bald  eagle, 
the  peregrine  falcon,  the  osprey,  and 
how  many  more  no  one  knows.  And  why? 
What  is  the  dramatic  effect  on  this  crea- 
ture, which  is  the  test  creature  because, 
as  I  say.  he  is  a  raptor  bird,  eating  at 
the  end  of  the  food  chain,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence of  biological  magnification  is 
getting  massive  doses  of  DDT? 

Well,  the  result  is  that  the  hen  al>- 
sorbs  so  much  DDT  that  her  enxyme  ca- 
pacity to  produce  sufficient  calcium  to 


create  an  egg  that  Is  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  chick  until  It  Is  big  enough  to 
hatch  is  inhibited.  So  the  egg  does  not 
hatch.  So  we  are  now  witnessing  the  ex- 
tinction of  these  magnificent  creatures. 
Now  the  hottest  egKs  to  the  country  In 
DDT  are  down  in  the  Everglades.  They 
do  not  spray  it  down  there.  The  Park 
Service  will  not  let  DDT  be  used  in  the 
Everglades.  Where  did  It  come  from?  It 
came  out  of  the  air  currents  and  through 
the  water  courses  that  flow  into  the 
Everglades — the  greatest  ecological  oom- 
down  there,  too,  by  our  use  of  DDT  else- 
plex  of  Its  kmd  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  so  we  are  destroying  the  raptor  birds 
where. 

It  is  being  absorbed  by  all  the  crea- 
tures to  the  ocean.  No  one  got  very  ex- 
cited about  DDT  around  the  Midwest — 
in  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Dlinois.  and  so 
forth — until  we  engaged  in  an  experi- 
ment by  introducing  an  exotic  fish  Into 
Lake  Michigan,  the  Coho  salmon.  Its 
growth  was  spectacular.  It  feeds  on  the 
alewife.  which  has  become  a  serious 
trash  fish  In  the  lake  and  everyone  was 
happy. 

But  suddenly,  they  had  to  take  the 
C(*o  salmon  oft  the  market  2  years  ago. 
because  they  found  so  much  DDT  In  its 
fatty  tLssues.  The  lake  and  its  flora  and 
fauna  are  heavily  loaded  with  DDT. 

And  the  studies  on  the  Coho  salmon 
fry  show  that  their  central  nervous  sys- 
tem Is  damaged  aa  they  absorb  the  yolk 
sac.  and  then  they  sUrt  swimming  In 
cireles  and  die  very  shortly. 

It  affects  the  enzyme  production  of 
the  bald  eagle,  the  osprey.  and  the  pct- 
egrine  falcon.  It  affects  the  fry  of  the 
Coho  salmon.  What  is  It  doing  to  all  the 
other  animals  and  marine  creatures?  No 
one  knows  but  you  can  be  certain  that 
Innumerable  creatures  all  over  the  globe 
wlU  be  adversely  affected.  Well,  the  case 
was  unproven  a  few  years  ago.  Now  we 
have  proved  it.  As  I  say.  there  is  a  much 
greater  disaster  coming,  because  we  have 
not  seen  the  end  of  the  ramifications  of 
the  use  of  DDT.  It  has  a  half  life  of  10 
years  I  have  not  multiplied  that  out  on 
the  scale,  but  that  means  it  wUl  be  around 
for  35  or  40  years  after  the  last  half 
gallon  has  been  sprayed.  So  we  do  not 
know  yet.  But  now  we  are  launching  on 
another  crusade,  to  build  an  SST  and 
it.  too.  has  environmenul  Implications 
that  are  tmknown. 

Senator  PsoxmnE  has  made  a  most 
thoughtful  and  telling  case  against  it 
from  a  budget  and  financial  feasibihty 
aspect.  He  has  made  a  superb  case.  But 
he  lost  all  those  lonely  battles  until  the 
environment  got  Involved. 

What  are  the  environmental  costs? 
Yes,  It  Is  true,  as  Mr.  Noyes  said,  that 
It  Is  unproved,  but  the  Implication  of 
what  Is  unproved  is  alarming;  and  there 
is  some  serious  doubt.  I  think,  that  you 
could  ever  prove  the  case,  without  put- 
ting all  of  the  SST's  up  there  and  then 
when  you  have  got  the  proof  It  Is  too 
late. 

I  shall  not  go  Into  all  the  arguments 
about  what  is  so  important  about  the 
SST  anyway  except  to  potot  out  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  an  old  law  school 
classmate  of  mine,  with  a  big  law  firm 
In  New  York,  about  a  week  ago.  He  said: 
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Dkaa  Qatlou:  When  you  pass  that  ap- 
propriation for  the  SST.  and  when  you  get 
those  things  up  in  the  air,  I  will  be  able  to 
ride  that  thing  to  London.  I  go  there  shout 
three   times  a  year  on   legal  business. 

He  said: 

I  will  be  able  to  get  to  London  in  three 
hours  and  15  minutes,  which  is  less  time  than 
you  can  drive  across  New  York  City  in  peak 
traffic  periods. 

What  kind  of  a  priority  is  that? 

I  do  not  really  care  whether  my  old  pal, 
who  has  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
gomg  to  London  three  times  a  year  on 
bustoess  for  his  corporate  clients,  is  saved 
3  hours  each  way  or  not.  That  does 
not  matter  very  much.  Who  Is  going  tp 
ride  it?  Its  only  virtue  is  speed.  That  is 
all;  it  has  no  other  virtue.  And  that  vir- 
tue has  already  been  compromised,  be- 
cause you  cannot  Qy  it  over  the  land  at 
supersonic  speed.  Everyone  concedes 
that. 

Why  cannot  you  fly  it  over  the  land? 
WeU,  Mr.  Secor  D.  Browne,  an  adminis- 
tration spokesman  said : 

You  cannot  fly  It  over  the  land  because 
people  vol*  snd  they  would  not  tolerate  the 
sonic  boom. 

Of  course,  the  animals  do  not  vote,  so 
you  can  fly  it  over  them.  The  assumption 
is  that  while  people  cannot  sund  the 
noise  all  other  living  creatures  can  stand 
it  all  right  enough;  and  if  they  cannot, 
who  cares?  Of  what  Importance  are  they, 
anyway? 

Well,  if  It  is  Intolerable  to  people,  it  Is 
Intolerable  to  other  llvtog  creatures,  too. 
But  the  sonic  boom  question  cannot  be 
settled.  When  you  build  a  plane  that  big. 
put  it  in  the  air  with  that  weight,  and 
put  It  into  supersonic  flight,  scientists 
caimot  guess  what  the  damage  may  be 
and  years  of  study  are  unlikely  to  come 
up  with  the  answers. 

Well,  what  is  the  boom?  It  Is  between 
2.5  and  3.5  pounds  per  square  foot.  That 
is  what  the  boom  is.  And  how  much  is 
that?  Well,  with  that  many  pounds  per 
square  foot,  you  are  pounding  the 
earth — pounding  every  acre  of  the 
ocean — with  132.000  pounds  of  pressure. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand 
pounds  of  sonic  boom  per  acre.  Does  that 
have  no  ecologic  significance?  We  do 
not  know.  But  I  would  think  that  any 
scientist  would  have  to  say.  "Iliougb  the 
case  is  unproven.  you  had  better  start 
from  the  assumption  that  if  you  make 
that  massive  Intrusion  into  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  likely  to  be  disastrous,  and 
those  who  want  to  do  it  had  better  prove 
that  It  won't  be  disastrous,  not  the 
other  way  around." 

Will  it  change  the  migration  of  great 
flocks  of  the  wide  varieties  of  birds  that 
fly  all  over  the  world,  between  the  conti- 
nents ;  that  migrate  from  North  to  South 
and  East  to  West,  from  Island  to  island 
in  the  Pacific,  from  Canada  to  South 
America  and  from  South  America  to 
Africa?  What  will  happen?  Will  it  change 
their  flight  patterns,  throw  them  off 
course?  Who  knows? 

Will  they  fly  into  an  area  where  every 

30  minutes,  there  Is  a  sonic  boom  50  miles 

wide  at  132.000  pounds  per  acre?  Does 

anybody  know  whether  it  will  turn  them 
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around,  whether  they  can  stand  that 
buffeting?  In  fact,  they  will  get  hit  with 
a  slug  about  their  own  weight.  The  C^uia- 
dian  goose  would  get  hit  with  more  than 
that  because  he  is  much  bigger  than  a 
square  foot.  What  will  happen?  Nobody 
knows.  So  let  us  go  ahead  and  do  It  and 
find  out.  After  all  the  argument  that  they 
may  be  seriously  affected  is  unproven. 

This  says  nothing  atxiut  all  the  migra- 
tory mammals  that  travel  all  the  way  up 
and  down  our  coasts,  from  Alaska  and 
California — whales,  mammals  of  all 
kinds.  Nobody  knows  what  effect  it  will 
have  on  them. 

On  top  of  it  all,  I  have  not  even  seen  a 
word  from  anybody,  even  the  scientists — 
not  a  word  about  the  delicat«  life  systems 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  They  are  part 
of  that  great  living  body,  that  little  area 
just  along  the  surface,  where  tens  of  bil- 
lions of  little  Insects  and  other  living 
creatures  exist  and  breed  and  are  used 
and  eaten  by  other  marine  creatures. 
Will  it  affect  them?  Nobody  knows.  Bo, 
since  the  case  is  unproven.  let  us  try  it. 

Well,  it  does  not  do  any  good  to  build 
these  two  prototypes,  lor  they  will  prove 
nothing.  They  are  not  going  to  prove 
anything  about  the  stratosphere.  We  al- 
ready have  all  kinds  of  miliUry  planes 
that  fly  faster  than  this  one.  They  can  be 
put  up  in  the  stratosphere.  We  do  not 
need  to  build  a  prototype  to  prove  what 
will  happen  up  there.  I  strongly  doubt 
that  very  much  can  be  proved  up  there, 
in  any  event.  You  can  just  go  ahead  and 
do  It  and  find  out  whether  you  have  cre- 
ated a  world  of  disaster.  Because  what 
you  are  dealing  with  at  65.000  feet  is  the 
very  fragile,  very  stable  atmosphere,  and 
we  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of  knowledge 
about  It. 

What  about  the  effect  on  ozone,  which 
Is  a  part  of  the  atmosphere?  All  living 
creatures,  through  the  history  of  life  on 
earth,  have  lived  with  that  atmosphere, 
and  the  amount  of  radiation  coming 
through.  If  that  balance  is  upset,  what 
would  it  mean?  Nobody  knows,  but  sci- 
entists are  concerned.  So  we  do  not  know 
about  the  stratosphere.  I  cannot  find  any 
scientists  who  will  tell  me  Just  how  we 
can  test  that  without  going  ahead  and 
putting  SST's  up  there  and  then  finding 
out  whether  or  not  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor  and  that  when  I  re- 
sume speaking,  it  will  not  be  considered 
as  a  second  speech.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed appropriations  for  the  SST.  Last 
year.  I  voted  against  the  appropriation 
when  the  issue  first  came  to  a  vote  in 
the  Semite. 

This  week,  I  had  occasion  to  make 
public  a  news  release  reaffirming  my  con- 
tinuing opposition  to  the  project  and 
pledging  my  efforts  to  support  the  at- 
tempt now  being  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  to  reject  the  relnsutement  to 
conference  of  the  money  for  the  SST. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  be  printed  at  this  point  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Washinoton. — Senator  Prank  Church  said 
tills  week  he  will  oppose  the  reinstatement 
of  (210  mUlton  for  development  of  an  SST 
supersonic  transport  plane  as  proposed  by  a 
conference  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Church  said  he  will  Join  In  an  antlolpat«d 
QV}vs  to  del«te  the  SST  funds  tram  th«  budg- 
et of  the  Department  of  Transportation  when 
the  Conference  Report  comes  before  the  Sen- 
ate for  approval. 

Noting  that  the  Senate  last  weeic  voted  to 
delete  $290  million  In  SST  funds  wlien  It 
originally  considered  the  measure.  Church 
expressed  hope  that  the  Senate  would  once 
again  refuse  to  appropriate  the  money  when 
the  Conference  Report  cornea  up  for  final 
aotlon. 

"The  SST."  the  Idaho  Senator  said,  "has 
the  potential  of  being  an  environmental  dis- 
aster. We  have  got  to  draw  the  line  some- 
where against  excessively  ooctly  projects 
which  threaten  to  degrade  still  further  our 
life-support  system." 

Church  noted  that  the  proposed  plane 
cotUd  not  fly  over  land  areas  at  aupczaonlc 
speeds  without  leaving  sonic  "booms"  trail- 
ing In  lu  wake,  creating  havoc  with  the  pop- 
ulation below. 

"What's  the  point  of  spending  bUUons  of 
doUars  to  develop  a  supersonic  plane  which 
can  only  be  flown  over  the  oceans?"  Church 
Bslced. 

"It's  time  to  change  our  spending  hablta. 
Ending  the  huge  public  subsidy  for  this  ex- 
travagant, unneeded  and  potentially  harm- 
ful aircraft  Is  a  good  place  to  start,"  Church 
said. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  Conttoulng  the  discus- 
sion about  the  argument  that  the  case  is 
unproven  I  use  the  phrase  because  all 
kinds  of  people  have  been  using  It  around 
here  as  a  refuution  of  the  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed environmenul  concerns.  I  want 
to  cite  a  little  of  what  has  happened  as  a 
consequence  of  this  country  and  other 
countries  engaging  in  projects  on  which 
there  are  grave  reservations,  and  pro- 
ceeding anyway  on  the  ground  that  the 
case  Is  tmproven  and  after  all  you  can 
not  stop  "progress"  whatever  that  means. 

Let  us  Uke  Lake  Erie,  one  of  the  great 
lakes  to  the  world.  Fifty  years  ago,  40 
years  ago  and  30  years  ago,  concerned 
marine  biologists,  conservationists,  and 
environmentalists  were  saying  that  the 
accelerating  totroductlon  o(  acids,  oils, 
and  municipal  wastes  toto  the  lake  is  go- 
ing to  destroy  It.  Now.  this  was  said  as 
long  as  a  half  century  ago.  What  was  the 
answer?  "You  cannot  stop  progress,  and 
the  lake  is  big  enough  to  absorb  these 
Industrial  wastes.  Furthermore,  the 
turnover  of  water  to  that  lake  is  about 
once  every  5  years,  so  we  need  not  worry. 
All  of  you  muddleheads.  the  little  old 
ladles  to  tennis  shoes,  who  are  saying, 
'You  are  on  the  way  to  destroying  a  great 
lake,'  do  not  have  a  case.  It  is  not  proven. 
It  would  not  happen."  Well  It  did  hap- 
pen. 

HEW  did  a  little  study  to  that  lake  3 
or  3  years  ago.  Two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred square  miles  of  the  heart  of  Lake 
Erie  had  almost  no  oxygen  to  it.  It  Is  a 
vast,  disgusting  cesspool,  created  by  the 
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hand  of  man.  in  the  name  of  progress, 
under  the  argument  that  the  case  Is  un- 

"'A^^^the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  .  now  the  P«sidlng 
on^T  in  the  chair,  knows  the  environ- 
mentalists in  both  our  States  have  be^ 
raising  alarms  about  the  southern  Up  of 
Lake  Michigan  and  the  poUution  off  Its 
shores  for  several  years  now.  „„„„„, 

Oh.  no.  the  poUuters  said^  ".'^^f 
hauoen  here.  It  Is  a  great  body  of  water. 
?tlS  tolerate  this  poUuUon  Now  evenj- 
one  Is  alarmed  because,  of  course,  we 
SlwthatU  cannot  tolerate  thU  pol  u- 
tlon.  It  U  loaded  with  DDT  on  top  of  Ixi- 
Sustrial  wastes  and  ""^"Pf  ="f«^ 
Unless  It  stops,  that  great  lake  wm  be 
destroyed,  too.  But  we  wUl  have  don^  't 
S  Uie  nkme  of  progress  because  the 
case  was  unproved.  -t^„t 

Now  we  are  m  an  argument  about 
L^e  Su^nor  I  talked  to  Secretary 
f^  for  2  years  about  calling  a  conler- 
^M  on  L^e  Superior  on  the  ground 
^  we  needed  a  I^-^'State  con^ 
ence  to  stop  the  poUuUon  of  that  lake 
wWch  IS  JvSt  beginning.  His  l-^t  great 
act-of  which  there  were  many-in  of- 
fice was  to  call  a  conference_^ 

What  is  the  argument  there?  WeU.  we 
can  go  out  and  around  the  Appstle  fc- 
tods  which  we  have  now  made  a  na- 
tional recreauonal  area,  and  we  can  see 
rS^  in  that  clear  water  do»-n  for  50 
tZtrta  shores  have  sandy  beaches  Just 
iTftne  8^ 'rtllS  found  in  any  of  the  Vir- 
^  MaiTds  in  the  Carrlbean.  It  has  rocky 
^reUirras  beauUful  as  anything  on 
?hL.  continent.  That  lake  is  the  greatest 
S^Vof  f^h  water  in  the  world  to  t^jns 
M  Surface  square  miles.  It  ^  the  third 
greatest  body  of  fresh  water  to  the  world 
in  terms  of  capacity.  , 

liS^BaiUcal  Is  the  largest  body  of 
fr«h  wateVS  the  face  of  the  globe  and 
tf^  rI;^^  are  polluting  that.  It  has 

'■'^^rl^^X^TMric  IS  the  sec- 

V^^t^t  l»^  of  fresh  water  on 

^^'^t^so^3.30O  cubic  miles  of 

"  L^ke  Superior  Is  the  third  largest  with 
2,700  cubic  miles  of  water 

like  superior  is  an  mcredlbly  ddl- 
cate  pare  lake.  There  is  no  large  body 
M  waSr«.ywhere  on  the  «rth  as  pure 
and  as  delicate  as  Lake  Superior. 

So  the  great  State  of  MinnesoU  to  lOl 
Its  Ignorance,  issued  a  permit  to  Ke- 
serve  Mining  Co. 

A  permit  for  what?  . 

Well,  for  dumptog  taconite  waste  into 
the  lake.  Oh.  what  a  handy  and J^eap 
place  to  dump  the  taconit*  taUlngs  to 
SUver  Bay  above  Duluth.  They  got  a  per- 
mit to  do  it.  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Corps  of  Saigtoeers.  Okay  The  same 
argument  rose.  They  are  polluting  Lake 
Superior  and  the  coasequences  wiU  be 
dangerous  and  disastrous.  Oh  no.  there 
Is  no  proof  of  poUution.  Taconite  tailings 
are  not  pollutants  at  all.  There  Is  noth- 
ing to  them  that  pollutes.  It  U  Jtjst  a  sta- 
ble toert  material  and  will  sink  down  to 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  oB  Silver  Bay 
where  it  Blopes  lower  and  lower  to  700 
feet  Not  a  pollutant  at  all.  And.  ol 
course    the  little  old  ladies  in   Wnnls 
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shoes  and  all  the  other  alarmists  to  the 
conservation  movement  just  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talktag  about 

How  much  taconite  tailings  are  they 
putting  toto  the  lake? 

Sixty  thousand  ton*— per  day.  I  re- 
peat. 60,000  ton,s— per  day. 

Throw  the  taconite  tailings  Into  the 
lake.  That  is  the  cheap  way  to  do  it 
Never  mtad  what  happens  to  the  lake 
10  50.  or  100  years  after  the  Reserve 
Mining  has  gone  and  the  mtaes  are 
empty  and  people  are  left  UvinK  ">  t^« 
shores  of  a  lake  that  our  great  techno- 
logical society  has  destroyed. 

WeU  alter  a  while,  some  scientists 
began  to  raise  the  alarm.  But  the  case 
wf^  unproved,  of  course.  That  Is  why 
they  went  ahead.  

The  case  is  now  betog  proved.  Various 
trace  elements  in  the  tailings  were  «ound 
and  there  is  great  concern  that  it  mM 
start  a  pollution  blossoming  to  the  lake, 
furthermore,  how  long  can  60.000  tons 
be  poured  toto  that  lake  without  Ar^"^ 
l^nyaltering  the  ecology  at  the  ^ttom 
of  the  lake  where  the  tailings  settle? 

m  the  last  few  days  an  alarming  event 
has  occurred  tovolvtog  the  ,<x*ans  JJ°' 
oil  this  time  But  mercury  to  the  great 
world-renowned  tuna  fish.  The  Food  "f 
Drug  Administration  is  alarmed  about 
nSd  Sl^the  scientists.  Where  did 

''T^^Lm  todustries  aU  around 
this  country.  It  has  poured  into  the 
watersheds  and  water  courses  and  trav- 
5ed  toto  the  oceans  from  aU  parts  of  our 
country  and  other  countries  as  ««". 

Where  did  the  mercury  come  from.' 
Where  did  It  go?  ,^  ,., 

Just  as  with  DDT  I  would  gu»s  that 
mercury  spreads  up  the  food  clvain  It 
"absorbed  by  the  plankton  Kid  other 
tiny  creatures.  It  is  eat«n  by  other 
^tures  who  are  finally  eaten  by  the 
tui«.^niere  Is  that  great  ^h  which 
travels  the  gulf  stream  all  the  way  up 
p^t  Florida  even-  year,  all  the  way  up  to 
the  North,  absorbtag  mercury  all   the 

*  hfo  one  knows  what  It  means  except  it 
will  be  there  Lord  knows  for  how  long, 
perhaps  a  centurj-,  a  half  a  century,  ai- 
^^  the  life  cycle  of  how  maiiy 
^SSres.  no  one  knows.  Tlie  scientists 
who  have  been  concerned  about  tne 
oceans  have  been  saytag  for  some  time 
SS^sS^are  seriously  poUuttog  the 
oceans.  How  to  heaven's  name  could  the 
oceans  covering  two-thirds  of  the  surface 
of  the  earth  become  poUuted.  degraded, 
destroyed?  Oh.  the  poUuters  say.  the  case 
Is  unproved. 

All  UP  and  down  the  coast  of  Americi 
we  see  what  they  are  dotog.  They  are 
dumptog  solid  waste  materials  In  New 
York  by  the  thousands  of  tons,  municipal 
waste  oU,  gas.  mercury,  everything.  In 
every  great  city  all  of  the  way  <lown  to 
Miami  they  are  all  dotog  the  same  thing. 
They  are  pouring  pollutants  into  tne 
ocean  at  a  dramatically  accelerated  pace. 
This  is  being  done  all  the  way  dowiTthe 
west  coast,  too.  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico and  off  the  coast  of  every  major  city 
on  earth. 

What  is  the  difference?  It  is  an  aw- 
fully big  body  of  water.  It  can  take  the 


industrial  waste,  the  municipal  waste.  It 
can  take  the  pesticides  and  the  mercury. 
It  will  all  be  dissipated,  it  is  said,  because 
the  ocean  is  so  big. 

The  marine  biologists  started  raising 
these  issues  a  quarter  ot  a  century  ago, 
and  some  started  ralstog  It  even  before 
then.  „ 

What  has  happened?  We  are  now  well 
on  our  way  to  the  final  destruction  of  the 
productivity  of  the  oceans  of  the  world. 
There  is  not  any  doubt  about  that.  The 
quesUon  Is.  How  many  years?  That  Is  the 
question,  not  whether  it  wUl  happen,  but 
when  wUl  it  all  be  over.  And  It  wUl  aU 
be  over  luiless  we  reverse  the  trend  of 
the  deterioraUon  of  the  ocean's  environ- 
ment. 

It  is  not  a  big  Job  to  destroy  the 
ocean.  It  looks  as  if  it  would  be  a  big  Job, 
but  it  Is  not  because  the  productivity  of 
the  ocean  is  in  the  marine  estuaries  and 
the  first  half  dozen  or  dozen  mUes  out  on 
the  Continental  Shelf  where  most  of  the 
reproduction   of   the   marine  creatures 

In  those  great  marine  estuaries  to  the 
E\'erg  lades  and  down  the  coast  and  off 
the  shorelines,  that  is  all  that  has  to  be 
polluted  to  destroy  the  oceans.  We  do  not 
have  to  pollute  the  ocean  100  or  500 
miles  out  or  1.000  or  6,000  feet  down. 
There  is  not  any  production  of  martoe 
creatures  to  speak  of  there,  anyway.  We 
do  not  have  to  poUute  the  ocean  there 
to  destroy  Its  productivity.  It  is  Just  nec- 
essary to  do  it  to  that  narrow  band  oi 
shoreltoe  off  the  coasU  and  on  the  Con- 
ttoental  SheU  off  the  coasts.  We  are  do- 
ing It  very  rapidly  so  that  all  the  marme 
biologisu  that  I  know  and  with  whom 
I  have  talked  say,  "Perhaps  In  25  or  50 
years  it  will  be  all  over  with  the  ocean. 
Think  of  it,  25  to  50  years. 

Dr.  Paul  Ehrlich.  of  Stanford,  one  of 
the  great  environmentalists  In  this  coun- 
try a  great  leader  to  the  environmental 
movement,  and  a  great  man,  wrote  a  lit- 
tle story  on  this  matter  to  1968  In  Ram- 
parts magaztoe.  That  Is  2  years  ago  He 
predicted  the  end  of  the  ocean's  produc- 
tivity to  a  handful  of  years. 

It  was  an  alarming  article.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  I  read  it  while  I  was  to  CaU- 
fomla  to  speak  at  a  water  conference  to 
Santa  Barbara.  I  read  that  piece  while 
going  to  the  plane  from  Santa  Barbara 
University  to  Berkeley. 

At  any  rate,  I  went  to  Berkeley  for  a 
conference  on  the  environment.  I  asked 
a  half  a  doien  sclentlsU.  "Have  you  read 
Dr.  Ehrllch's  article  on  the  ocean?"  They 
said  they  had. 
I  said,  "Do  you  agree  with  it? 
They  all  said  yes,  except  that  they  dis- 
agreed upon  the  date. 

They    all    agreed    the    situation   was 
alarmtog  and  that  at  the  current  rate 
of    pollution    the    productl\1ty    of    the 
oceans  would  be  practically  over  to  25 
to  50  years. 
That  is  what  we  face. 
The  ocean  Is  the  greatest  singl?  re- 
source on  earth- 
It  Is  argued,  of  course,  that  no  one  Is 
responsible  for  the  oceans  anjway.  Iron- 
ically, the  same  argument  Is  made  by  the 
Dutch,   the  British,  the  Germans,  the 
Americans,  and  the  Italians.  The  Indus- 
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triallsts  to  each  place  say.  "Why  should 
we  stop  the  pollution?  It  costs  money. 
It  is  all  one  ocean.  If  we  do  not  pollute 
it.  the  others  will." 

It  is  like  the  SST.  They  say  if  we  stop 
production  it  will  not  make  any  differ- 
ence because  someone  else  will  fly  it.  If 
the  Russians  and  the  British  and  French 
are  going  to  build  their  Concordes  and 
their  TU-144's  and  fly  them  In  the  strat- 
osphere and  pollute  the  earth  with  sonic 
booms,  let  us  Join  them.  It  they  are  going 
to  engage  In  destruction,  we  have  to  Join 
to  destruction,  too. 

What  a  great  argument.  If  they  do  it, 
we  joto  them.  Since  no  country  to  the 
world  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  ocean,  it 
Is  Just  the  responsibility  of  mankind.  No 
coimtry  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  atmos- 
phere or  the  stratosphere  either. 

We  can  control  what  happens  off  our 
shoreltoe  for  half  a  dozen  miles.  We  can 
control  the  air  over  our  country  for  some 
distance.  But  at  least  for  a  certato  dls- 
tasKX  we  eon  effectively  control  it.  That 
Is  our  political  Jurisdiction.  No  country 
to  the  world  has  Jurisdiction  over  the  en- 
vironment woildwide.  or  even  a  small 
part  of  it.  No  country  in  the  world  has 
Jurisdiction  over  the  oceans  worldwide,  or 
even  a  signiflcant  part  of  It. 

So,  the  Jurisdiction  Is  to  mankind.  If 
there  Is  an  issue  here  which  is  impor- 
tant— and  there  is — and  which  Involves 
all  mankind,  it  is  that  the  environment 
is  shared  by  all  mankind.  We  all  share  a 
part  of  the  same  environment  to  the 
oceans  and  to  the  atmosphere.  So.  we 
share  a  responsibility. 

We  share  a  responsibility  and  a  moral 
responsibility  to  addition  to  a  very  prac- 
tical one,  too.  We  share  a  moral  responsi- 
bility to  protect  that  environment. 

If  one  of  the  two  great  super  powers 
does  not  have  the  moral  courage  to  lead 
then  the  whole  thing  is  lost.  I  would  not 
expect  France  and  England  to  lead  it, 
not  that  they  do  not  lead  great  moral 
causes.  But  If  we  build  It  everybody  has 
to  build  it;  but  if  they  build  It,  everybody 
does  not  have  to  build  It. 

If  we  have  a  moral  respmsiblllty  (or 
the  environment  worldwide,  because  we 
share  It.  we  should  exercise  whatever 
authority  we  have  to  our  Jurisdiction  to 
control  that  environment  and  protect  it 
not  only  for  Ainerlcfns  but  for  all  human 
beings,  and  all  other  living  creatures, 
too.  who  are  Just  as  Important  a  part  of 
the  animal  species  as  the  human  species. 

Mr.  President,  you  know  we  are  the 
only  ones  who  think  we  are  more  im- 
portant than  the  other  animals.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  what  might  happen  If 
we  sent  out  a  questionnaire  to  all  animals 
on  earth  and  put  it  to  language  they 
could  understand,  and  we  said  to  all 
other  livtog  creatures — they  knowtog  as 
they  do  that  we  are  the  only  species  on 
earth  that  massively  totrudes  toto  the 
enviroiunent  and  destroys  the  habitat 
and  environment  for  other  livise  crea- 
tures—  "Would  you  be  upset  If  your  fel- 
low animal,  the  homo  sapiens,  were  imt 
on  the  endangered  species  list,  like  the 
whooping  crane,  which  Is  soon  to  dis- 
appear, would  that  upset  you  other  mem- 
bers of  the  animal  ktogdom?" 

I  think  we  would  get  back  a  unani- 
mous response.  "No,  we  would  not  shed 


a  tear,"  except  from  the  dog.  He  would 
be  on  our  side.  He  is  the  animal  ktog- 
dom's  Uncle  Tom. 

We  are  the  only  creature  that  totrudes 
toto  the  environment,  degrades  it.  and 
destroys  It  for  other  creatures.  We  have 
a  responsibility  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment and  we  are  risking  great  danger  If 
we  go  ahead  and  deploy  the  SST. 

The  argument  that  we  can  go  ahead 
and  build  two  and  test  them  and  And 
somethtog  out  Is  refuted,  to  any  event, 
by  the  President's  own  sclentiflc  com- 
mittee. What  good  are  two  prototypes? 
The  only  purpose  to  build  the  two  is  to 
build  500  and  If  they  build  two,  do  not 
forget  the  race  is  on  because  if  we  build 
it  the  French  and  the  British  will  feel 
they  have  to  build  it  and  subsidize  it.  if 
necessary,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
Russians:  but  If  we  do  not  buUd  it  and 
tell  them  that  they  cannot  land  it  here 
to  this  country  the  ball  game  is  over. 
It  is  nut  really  vei-y  Important  to  apend 
money  to  find  a  quicker  way  to  send 
about  one-te.ith  oi  one-hundiedtb  o:  1 
percent  of  the  popuir.tion.  or  T.hatever  it 
L>,  to  iiiUrope. 

Well,  do  we  have  to  buUd  It?  It  strikes 
me  as  very  strange  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent asked  Dr.  DuBridge.  his  scientific 
adviser,  to  set  up  a  sclentiflc  coounlttee 
to  study  the  question,  and  he  did.  and 
Dr.  Garwin.  the  distmguished  physicist 
headed  the  committee.  1  wonder — I  Just 
wonder — why  no  proponent  from  the 
President  to  Mr.  Magruder.  to  any  Mem- 
t>er  of  Congress  has  brought  that  scien- 
tific report  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
told  us  what  is  to  it.  Is  that  not  strange? 
The  sclentiflc  report  was  against  the 
SST,  that  Is  why.  When  the  White  House 
saw  It  they  refused  to  release  It.  That  la 
all  there  Is  to  It.  They  have  a  report  in 
their  hands  that  destroys  their  case.  So 
they  do  not  release  It.  Why  can  we  not 
see  It?  WeU.  as  I  have  said,  we  cannot 
see  it  because  it  Is  negative:  it  destroys 
their  case.  'Why  do  we  know  that?  First, 
as  practical  people  we  know  that  this 
administration,  or  any  administration, 
or  an>'  person  who  Is  making  a  case  to 
court  or  out  of  court,  or  any  other  place. 
If  he  has  commissioned  a  study  and  it 
comes  down  on  his  side,  he  discloses  It, 
and  if  It  comes  down  on  the  other  side. 
he  will  not  disclose  the  result  if  he  can 
avoid  it. 

Dr.  Garwto  testified  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate.  He  headed  the  sclentiflc 
committee  and  came  out  a«atost  the 
SST  and  said  the  program  should  be 
terminated  now.  He  said  very  carefully. 
"I  come  on  my  own.  I  do  not  speak  for 
the  administration.  I  speak  for  no  one 
but  myself.  I  caimot  tell  you  what  I  said 
to  the  administration.  That  is  executive 
privilege.  I  am  not  permitted  to  do  so. 
but  I  do  come  here  and  speak  on  my 
own." 

The  President's  own  science  cotmnit- 
tee.  selected  by  Dr.  DuBridge.  has  come 
out  Eigatost  the  supersonic  transport  and 
that  Is  why  It  Is  not  made  public. 

I  will  be  asktog  every  day  to  see  that 
report.  I  thtak  the  American  pubUc  Is 
entitled  to  have  It.  We  are  deallii«  with 
a  situation  which  tovolves  the  doUara  of 
American  taxpayers.  It  tovolves  a  mat- 
ter of  worldwide  ooneem.  It  tovolrea  an 


appropriation  by  Congress.  Where  Is  the 
scientific  report?  Why  can  we  not  see  it? 

I  would  thtok  that  the  proponents 
would  go  over  to  the  Wtilte  House  and 
say.  "Gentlemen,  give  us  that  report  that 
.sustains  our  case  and  destroys  the  oppo- 
sition."  Why  are  they  not  there  doing 
that?  They  are  not  there  because  the 
report  does  not  suslato  their  case.  It 
supports  the  opposition  to  the  SST  and 
destroys  their  case.  That  Is  why.  Mr. 
President,  you  wlU  never  see  It  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  It  does  not  take  S 
days  to  get  it  here  from  the  White  House. 
Maybe  we  can  ask  that  question  agato 
tomorrow,  and  tomorrow,  and  tomorrow. 
But  we  will  not  see  It  because  it  destroys 
their  case. 

What  did  Dr.  Garwto  say?  I  am  going 
to  read  aU  of  this  tomorrow,  and  I  will 
read  from  it  today.  I  am  reading  from  the 
bearings.  The  opening  day  was  August 
27.  1970,  and  I  am  reading  from  page 
1848. 

I  read  from  page  1648: 

SffJiator  Allott — 

This  is  the  question  asked  of  Dr. 
Garwto.  who  headed  the  study  for  the 
administration — that  to\'isible  study  that 
we  cannot  see — 

S«!iEU}r  AiXDTT.  May  I  i.ftk  fou  one  ques- 
tion before  you  go  on? 

Since  you  bad  all  thle  participation,  did 
j-mi  advise  on  this  contrurt  when  It  was 
made? 

Mr.  Oahwtv.  I  was  not  Ini-olred  In  the  SST 
program  at  the  time  the  contract  was  let. 
January  1.  1067.  l  cannot  i>pe&k  to  what  I 
have  advised  other  people  about  the  super- 
Eor.la  tranaport. 

Senator  Casx.  E>o  you  mean  you  can't  speak 
&a  to  what  you  advised  the  tSOTemjnent  Ije- 
cause  of  executive  privilege  claimed  by  the 
other  party? 

Mr  Garwim.  That  ts  right.  Dr.  Dufirldge 
has  Indicated  that  I  was  chairman  of  a  re- 
view committee  on  the  aupersonlc  transport 
reporting  to  him. 

I  cannot  reveal  any  more  Information  about 
that  performance  or  that  advice. 

Senator  Case.  You  can  tell  us  anything 
you  want,  but  you  cant  say  what  you  said 
to  him.  u  that  right? 

Mr.  Oaxwuv.  Exactly.  Senator.  Thank  you 
very  much.  At  leavt.  that  Is  my  view  of  it. 

A  very,  very  totereatlng  dialog.  "Dr. 
DuBridge,  you  teU  us.  Oo  not  teU  the 
public.  Do  not  teU  the  Congress.  Do  not 
tell  the  world  what  you  are  telling  us." 

Why  would  he  do  that?  Because  Dr. 
Garwto 's  comnuttee  destroyed  their  case. 
That  is  why.  No  other  reason.  Dr.  Gar- 
wto Is  to  here  recommendtog  against  the 
SST.  He  said,  "I  cannot  teU  you  what  I 
told  them,  but  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
think." 

Well,  what  does  he  think?  Let  us  take 
this  question.  We  have  been  told  that  we 
must  buUd  the  SST  for  a  number  of 
rea-sons.  One  of  them  is  that  we  must 
build  that  prototype  to  order  to  test,  to 
find  answers  to  environmental  questions 
Uke  noise  and  poUutloa  WeU.  let  us  see 
"what  Dr.  Garwto  says  about  that: 

Senator  Pasroas — 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Here  I  am. 
Mr.  NEI£ON.  I  want  to  quote  the 
Senator.  Is  that  permissible? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh.  absolutely. 
Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I   am   afraid   tf   we   go   toto    detaU 
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around  here  we  are  going  to  get  con- 
fused. I  like  to  have  It  said  In  simple 
Englisb: 

Whnt  Tou  »r»  ictuilly  Mylng  h«e  now. 
uUl  I  winl  U)  g«  thla  on  the  rtcoril,  U  w« 
Cin  resolve  these  problems  th«t  have  come 
to  the  tore  with  retetence  to  the  SST,  with 
relerence  to  the  poUuUon  of  the  ecology:  we 
can  resolve  these  problems  even  before  we 
build  the  prototype. 

That  was  absolutely  the  correct  ques- 
tion to  ask.  It  got  to  the  heart  of  the 
matter.  Mr.  Oarwtn  responded  as  fol- 
lows: ^ 

Mr  OtMfmt.  Yes  I  wy  we  can  resolve  the 
QueelloDs  without  building  the  prototype, 
and  I  go  further  and  say  building  the  proto- 
type doea  not  help  slgnlBcantly  to  resolving 
the  questions:  yes. 

Senator  P«sro«.  And  It  Is  your  recom- 
mendation mat  we  suspend  going  forward 
with  the  prototype  at  thu  time  and  devote 
ourselves  to  the  research  as  to  the  noise  and 
the  ecology?  .    .*.._. 

Jilr  a»awiN.  My  recommendation  Is  that  we 
terminate  the  program  and  not  suspend  It. 
To  suspend  might  Involve  aU  kinds  of  con- 
tinuing costs. 

Those  are  the  wortls  of  the  head  of 
the  Presidents  committee  that  did  the 
scientific  study— the  scientific  study  that 
none  of  us  have  ever  seen.  1  want  to  quote 
now  from  another  p«rt  of  Mr.  Garwln  s 
testimony,  on  page  1650: 

WIU  the  flight  test  of  the  prototype  an- 
swer the  envlrotunental  questions?  No.  It 
Is  not  the  prototype  construction  M-  flight 
test  which  answers  the  environmental  ques- 

It  Is  the  re«arch  program,  completely 
Independent  of  the  prototype.  The  research 
program  »27  mlUlon  total,  versus  more  than 
half  a  billion  dollars  more  for  the  prototype. 
When  Mr  Magruder  says  the  prototype  is 
an  eicellent  opportunity  to  acquire  erperi- 
mental  data  of  broad  environmental  and 
meteorological  value,  he  Is  talltlng  about 
more  than  the  7-hour  flight  teat  at  maxi- 
mum speed. 

ThU  could  better  be  said  of  operating  the 
SIl-71  which  flies  now  at  nominal  cost,  at 
higher  speeds  and  higher  altitudes,  or  of 
balloon  flights,  or  other  ways  of  exploring  the 
atmosphere. 

But  the  iwototype  operation  wUl  not.  so 
far  as  It  la  envisioned  now  and  funded,  ex- 
pected to  be  funded,  by  the  Congress,  answer 
the  environmental  questions. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  testimony 
of  Dr  Richard  Garwln.  which  starts  on 
page  1623.  should  be  put  In  the  Rkcord  in 
full,  because  I  can  tell  from  the  mall  I 
get  that  people  around  the  country  do 
not  know  that  the  President's  scienUflc 
committee  came  out  against  it.  I  get  let- 
ters from  people  saying.  "What  kind  of 
a  nut  are  you?  You  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  engineering  flight.  You  are 
trying  to  stop  progress  Your  environ- 
mental questions  do  not  amount  to  any- 
thing. You  cannot  solve  them  until  you 
get  the  supersonic  transport." 

They  do  not  know  that  the  head  of  the 
scientific  committee  for  the  President  is 
on  oar  side.  8o  I  think  we  ought  to  put 
It  in  the  Rkmkd  so  that  everybody  can 
have  a  careful  look  at  what  Dr.  Garwln 
said. 

I  would  suspect  that  out  of  535  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  not  10  percent  tiave 
read  Dr.  Oarwln's  testimony.  TTiat  would 
mean  hardly  anybody  outside  the  CJon- 
gress  has  read  It.  except  a  few  peoiHe 
who  are  interested  scientiflcaUy. 
Let  us  see  what  Dr.  Oarwln  bad  to  say. 
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and  then  we  wlU  get.  tomorrow,  to  the 
queeUoos  and  answers  of  Dr.  Qarwln 
upon  all  these  Lssuee. 

This  is  a  statement  by  Dr.  Richard  L. 
Oarwin.  who  was  selected  by  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge  to  head  up  this  scienUflc  study. 
Here  he  is  tesUfylng  hlmaelf  against  the 
SST  ao  I  think  we  may  be  pretty  sure 
what  he  told  the  While  House: 

Gentlemen:  1  am  very  pleased  to  have 
been  Invited  to  testify  regarding  the  taSO 
million  requ^t  for  development  of  the  super- 
eonlc  transport  (SSTi  Support  for  my  pree- 
ent  statement  can  be  found  In  my  previous 
testimonies  thU  spring,  to  Subconunlt- 
teea  of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  of  the  Joint  Economic  Oommdttee. 
and  wUl  not  be  repeated  here  However,  I 
shall  Include  Information  which  has  come 
to  light  as  a  consequence  of  thoae  hearings 
Of  course.  I  apeak  for  myself  and  not  for 
any  group  or  organl2»tlon. 

Before  I  continue  to  read  from  this 
statement.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  I 
have  been  reading  speeches  into  the 
RICORD.  and  listening  to  speeches  here 
by  distinguished  Members  of  this  lx>dy 
and  the  other  body  attacking  the  critics 
of  the  SST  on  a  whole  spectrum  of 
grounds  but  I  have  not  heard  any  of 
them  discuss  what  Dr.  Oarwln  said. 

So.  continuing  with  Dr.  Oarwln's 
testiiDon;: 

What  thx  PaoTom*  Wnj.  Nor  Sbttlx 

The  taso  mllUon  budget  Item  relates  to 
further  work  on  a  ccmtract  between  the 
Department  of  Transpcrtatlon  and  the  Boe- 
ing and  Oeneral  Electric  Companlee  on  the 
development  and  manufacture  of  two  pro- 
totype supersonic  uansporu  and  their  test- 
ing for  a  total  of  lOO  hours  of  flight  test, 
of  which  some  7  hours  tnl^t  be  at  maximum 
speed  of  Mach  S  7  Probably  only  one  of  the 
aircraft  will  actually  be  flown.  There  la  some 
canfuslcn  alMUt  the  puipoae  of  the  proto- 
types. 


Listen  to  that  sentence  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  science  committee  ap- 
pointed by  Dr,  DuBndge  to  evaluate  the 
SST: 

l^ere  Is  some  confusion  aliout  tl»  purpoae 
of  tiie  prototypes. 

I  continue : 

Theae  prototypes  do  not  have  the  purpose 
of  eiplormg  the  Mach  2.7  flight  regime  and 
the  altitude  regime  of  60  to  70,000  feet — this 
Is  already  far  better  explored  by  the  years  of 
experience  with  an  operational  fleet  of  SH- 
71  reconnaissance  aircraft  which  fly  at  Mach 
3  .^  at  this  altitude  and  higher.  The  SST  pro- 
totypes   do    not    flll    the    function    of    de- 
termining   passenger   response   to    the    pro- 
visions  of   SST  travel,   since   In  the   plan- 
ned    Bight-test     period,     they     will     make 
only  two  or  three  oceanic  crossings.  If  any. 
and  without  passengeni  The  SSrr  prototypes 
are   manutacfuring  prototypes,   wblch  serve 
only  to  confirm  the  designs  of  the  Boeing  and 
the  General  Electric  Company,  There  are  few 
pleai»nt  surprises  In  tesung  of  this  type  of 
prototype — there  are  many  unpleasant  sur- 
prises. The  knowledge  of  manufacturing  coat 
of  the  prototypes  wUl  be  of  little  value  In  de- 
termmlng  production  coet  on  the  actual  SST, 
since  that  Is  likely  to  be  manufactured  by 
different  proceasee.   Nor   will    the  prototype 
serve    to  alleviate  any  environmental  con- 
cerns, since  the  production  of  aulfur-beartng 
particulate   matter,   the    influence   of   water 
vapor  In  the  stratosphere,  etc.,  can  never  be 
determined  by  a  bnef  flight  test  of  one  or  two 
aircraft,  but  must  be  Investigated  by  real  re- 
eeandi    not    Involving    high-speed    aircraft. 
Further,  Uie  sonic  boom  on  the  ground  Ije- 
neatu  the  aircraft  which  is  predicted  by  Boe- 
ing to  exceed  S.S  pounds  per  square  foot  dur- 


ing cruise  and  3.6  pounds  per  square  toot 
during  accelerauon.  and  which  wlU  be  felt 
along  a  swath  more  than  50  mUes  wide  below 
the  aircraft  track,  has  no  chance  m  the  pro- 
duction aircraft  of  being  weaker  than  the 
predicated  tlgures.  PmaUy.  the  airport  uolse. 
which  IS  such  a  tremendous  problem  with 
the  SST.  can  be  perfecUy  weu  determmed 
vrlthout  a  prototype  aircraft  In  hand,  since  It 
Is  a  function  of  the  engine  design  and  of  the 
aircraft  characterlsllcs  which  are  determined 
by  the  design  and  not  by  the  buUdlng  of  the 
aircraft. 

The  next  paragraph,  on  page  1624.  is 
headed   "Terminate  the  Program  Now:" 
Enough  information  Is  available  right  now 
for   the  Senate  to  cancel  the  SST. 

This  is  the  chairman  of  the  President's 
science  committee  that  studied  the  ques- 
tion. Let  me  repeat  that: 

Enough  InformaUon  Is  available  right  now 
for  the  Senate  to  cancel  the  SST  The  tesUng 
of  the  prototypee  may  provide  additional 
negative  information— it  wUl  not  provide  any 
more  encouragement  to  the  program.  It  is 
fundamental  that  It  a  program  is  to  be  Mr- 
mlnated.  It  should  be  terminated  as  soon  as 
posalble.  The  information  now  In  band  Justi- 
fies termlnatmg  this  program. 

Douhlj  01  to  Ilie  ovollolrtlitv  o/  private 
financing,  and  Govcmmcnt-condtmed  delat 
on  tftc  jubmijKon  0/  ttic  financing  flan 

On  what  do  I  base  this  Judgment?  Fll«t. 
one  of  the  stated  alms  of  the  federal  Involve- 
ment in  the  prototype  development  Is  to  have 
a  program  which  will  move  to  private  flnanc- 
ing  for  the  two  foUowlng  stages  of  certlllca- 
tlon  of  prototype  and  preproductlon  efforts, 
as  weU  as  the  production  until  delivery  of 
the  first  aircraft.  Some  billions  of  dollars  wUl 
be  required  In  flnanclng  for  these  purpoeea. 
The  government  contract  with  Boeing  of 
January  1,  19«7.  required  as  one  of  the  tasks 
the  submission  by  BoeUg  of  a  plan  tor  fl- 
nanclng the  post-prototype  phases.  The  due 
dale  for  that  plan  wss  June  1088,  The  gov- 
ernment baa  allowed  the  submission  date  of 
that  plan  to  slip  to  December  1969  and  haa 
more  recently  delayed  the  due  date  to  June 
IS73, 

That  Is  a  4-year  extenston,  as  I  cal- 
culate it. 


I  beUev*  that  plan  wUl  show  that  there 
la  no  possibility  of  completely  private  flnanc- 
lng of  the  poet-prototype  phases.  Although 
invited  to  testify  before  Congress.  Boeing  has 
decUned.  allowing  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  speak  for  It,  It  u  my  firm  beUef 
that  Boeing,  If  asked,  would  express  the  same 
BkepUcLsm  about  the  feaslbUlty  of  private  fl- 
nanclng that  Boeings  Mr,  H.  W.  Withington 
has  expressed  In  Interview  reiported  in  the 
public  press.  Not  only  Is  the  discounted  ex- 
pected return  on  Investment  after  taxes  low 
compared  with  that  which  Investors  require, 
but  even  In  the  event  of  a  successful  proto- 
type program,  the  technical  risk  would  be  far 
greater  than  that  associated  with.  say.  the 
717,  because  of  the  possibility  of  very  costly 
grounding  of  producUon  88T  aircraft  after 
Introduction  into  service.  In  fact,  in  regard 
to  the  availability  to  Congress  of  the  actual 
Boeing  views  on  private  finandog  for  the 
successive  phases,  an  interchange  between 
Bapreeentatlve  Conte  and  the  AcUng  Direc- 
tor of  BST  Development  which  took  place  on 
April  14.  1970.  may  be  of  some  interest, 

Mr,  Ooinx.  "Tou  state  there  Is.  In  Phase 
TIT  contracts,  the  requirement  for  submis- 
sion to  PAA  of  the  flnanclng  plan  by  the 
contractors  for  future  phasM.  So  the  record 
Is  clear.  Is  tills  an  absolute  requirement  with 
no  exceptions?" 

Mr,  VixBUKO.  "The  contractual  provisions 
for  submission  of  a  financing  plan  by  the 
contractors  places  specific  rather  than  con- 
tingent requlremenu  in  tlila  regard.  The  fl- 
nanclng pUn  must  be  submitted  to  us  under 
the  contract." 
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I  have  Alre&dy  noted  that  the  aubmlulon  of 
tb«  financing  pl&n  baa  b«en  dlr«ct«d  b;  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  b«  delayed 
until  a  tune  when  it  would  be  of  no  use  to 
the  Administration  or  the  Congreso  In  con- 
nection with  the  Oscal  year  1971  or  the  fljical 
year  1973  decisions. 

Further.  In  regard  to  the  argument  that 
the  government  wilt  get  back  Its  mooeT  in- 
vested In  the  prototype,  plus  a  bllUon  dollars 
extra,  the  expected  return  (only  In  case  of 
success  and  only  in  case  the  progreun  moves 
without  any  further  expenditure  by  the  goT- 
ernment  to  completely  private  financing)  is 
4.3f^.  It  Is  far  more  likely  that  the  program 
will  terminate  before  that  time,  tn  which  case 
the  government  wlli  lose  all  of  its  expendi- 
ture, or  If  the  program  does  not  terminate 
that  the  government  will  have  to  make  fur- 
ther iDTestments.  In  this  connection,  another 
interchange  of  Apr!  14,  1070,  between  Con-  ■ 
gressm&n  Tates  and  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Transportation  is  of  Interest. 

Mr.  Tates.  "It  la  a  ^2  blllloa  Investment. 
Suppose  you  cannot  get  private  financing, 
what  will  you  do?" 

Mr.  Bbgcs.  "In  the  first  place  let  me  make 
my  position  absolutely  clear.  I  think  if  you 
demonstrate  a  successful  prototype,  ever>' 
indication  we  have  had  from  the  financial 
community  and  the  airlines  \s  that  we  would 
be  able  to  get  private  flnanclng  far  the  air- 
plane. But  ir  It  were  still  a  8ucce«£ful  air- 
plane and  for  one  reason  or  another  you 
could  not  get  private  nn«^.n<*|ng  and  i  felt 
It  wa«  a  good  deal  In  order  to  get  the  gov- 
ernment's bait  back.  I  would  ccsne  up  here 
and  ask  for  money  to  get  the  production 
going." 

But  how  about  a  return  on  the  govern- 
ment's money  which  the  Under  Secretary 
would  then  Invest  in  order  to  retrieve  the 
"bait"?  Is  the  taxpayer  being  asked  to  put 
up  the  Osh  as  well  as  the  halt?  The  reeult 
would  be.  of  course,  for  the  taxpayer  to  as- 
sume the  risk  which  the  private  Investor 
eschews,  and  to  accept  a  very  low  rate  of 
return  on  his  investment  in  order  that  the 
private  investor  should  be  able  to  reaJlze  a 
greater  retixm. 

The  Contract  Does  Not,  tn  Fact.  Protect  the 
Interett  of  the  Government 

Noise :  T^e  SST  prototype  development 
contract  was  represented  to  the  Congress 
(like  all  contracts)  »s  a  model  instrument 
We  have  seen  bow  the  absolute  requirement 
for  submlssloD  of  a  financing  plan  has  been 
bypassed.  In  regard  to  the  contract  we  have 
also  the  testimony  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Transportation  on  April  14.  1970.  that 
"The  SST  contracts  w«e  the  first  to  be 
awarded  by  the  government  to  Include  air- 
craft noise  requirements."  In  actual  fact, 
the  contract  requirements  are  shown  In  the 
first  column  of  Tatde  I. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  on  page  1627  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  stage  of 
Mr.  Garwin's  testimony. 

Hiere  being  no  objection,  the  taUe 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  f(^ows: 

TABLE  I  -CHANCE  WITH  TIME  OF  PERFORMANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Jin.  1. 
19671 


Apr  14. 
H70» 


lAnfllwlil)wictfi(lNt) S.SOO+700  lO.SOO 

Liflofl  iptwKhnoU) 162  197 

Aoproich  sp««]<hFiob> 13S  1&3 

Landtns  ticfil  ipnfttt  (ImQ.-.- S.200-f-«00  t.7U 

SidflHw  noise  (PN-IB).. 116  124 

Tikiofl  norj*(PHdB) 93  IM 

ApproKh  notM  (PNdB) 1C8  lOB 

■  FAA  oonlrKt  wtlh  Iht  Swing  Company.  Conlncl  Number 
FA-SS47-3  (Jan.  1.  1967).  (L  A-6.  "Mininvuin  Preduction 
Aitptana  PertoTmanca  Objactivsi-" 

>  DOT  ttsltnKi«>y  to  Tnnsportalion  Subconmittae  o(  House 
Appiopriationi  CosiBiiTlM.  Apr.  14,  1970. 


Mr.  NEl£ON.  Mr.  President,  oontlnu- 
Ing  with  Mr.  Garwin's  testimony: 

The  noise  under  the  takeoff  flight  path 
you  win  note  has  been  specified  as  93  PNdB. 
The  Department  of  Transportation  In  Its 
testimony  oo  April  14.  1970,  sees  no  incon- 
sistency In  taking  credit  for  specifying  noAae 
requirements  and  at  the  same  time  stating 
that  the  takeoff  noise  will  be  108  PNdB 
ratJier  than  93  PNdB.  T^ils  is  no  minor  dif- 
ference. It  wotUd  take  thirty  93  PNdB  alr- 
crmft  all  flying  together  to  produce  the  106 
PNdB  takeoff  noise  expected  from  the  SST. 
Further,  for  purpoees  of  noise  exposure  fore- 
cast and  compatible  land  use,  the  FAA  and 
Department  of  Transportation,  together  with 
airport  operators  of  the  world,  use  a  formula 
which  Indicates  that  thirty  separate  takeoffs 
of  Individual  93  PNdB  aircraft  ^read  out 
over  the  day  would  produce  the  same  total 
annoyance  aa  a  single  108  PNdB  takeoff.  I 
discuss  this  question  of  takeoff  noise,  not 
because  the  SST  Is  so  much  louder  than 
current  aircraft,  but  to  show  how  meaning- 
less Is  any  provision  of  the  contract,  since 
the  contract  speclflcally  statee  that  any  pro- 
vision may  be  waived  by  the  contracting  of- 
ficer, and  experience  shows  that  such  waivers 

do  OCCUT- 

Indeed.  Modification  15  of  the  contract  re- 
quired that  the  oontractor  by  January  15, 
1969.  submit  a  design  which  would  meet  the 
original  contract  requirements  of  January  1, 
1907.  Tou  will  remember  that  the  original 
swlng-wlng  design  ran  Into  trouble  and  the 
contractor  gaznbled  that  he  oould  meet  the 
aircraft  specifications  with  an  alternative  de- 
sign. Contract  Modification  34  of  July  23. 
1909,  represented  the  judgment  of  the  FAA 
that  the  Boeing  Company  had  indeed  met 
the  original  spedflcaUons,  but  Modlficatloo 
34  no  longer  contained  "minimum  produc- 
tion airplane  performance  objectives"  but 
simply  numerically  similar  "^jecUlo  proto- 
type airplane  requirements."  A  comparison 
of  the  two  columns  of  Table  I  indicate  that 
the  new  design  by  no  means  met  the  orlgl- 
noi  production  airplane  performance  objec- 
tives, and  I  maintain  that  the  contract  could 
have  been  and  should  have  been  canceled  In 
early  1969  for  default  at  no  cost  to  the 
government. 

Under  the  circumMtances  foreseen  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  soies 
price  of  the  eventual  SST  is  likely  to  be 
30%  higher  (not  considering  inflation)  and 
the  number  sold  only  ^  as  many  as 
clcimed 

My  comments  on  the  contract  indicate  that 
It  Is  certainly  no  guarantee  of  performance. 
Nor  are  the  analyses  submitted  by  the  De- 
portment of  Transportation  to  be  taken  lit- 
erally. For  instance,  the  Department  of  Trans* 
portatlon  assumes  that  the  Boeing  sales  price 
for  a  successful  SST  will  be  some  »40  mlUlon 
(inftated  to  an  estimated  ft52  million  by  1978) . 
As  confirmed  by  the  Report  of  the  Panel  on 
"Balance  of  Psymenu  and  International 
Relations"  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Interagency  Com- 
mittee appointed  February  1969  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  review  the  Euperscmlc  tjmna- 
port  program,  every  Indication  is  that  Boeing 
could  and  would  maxlmlBc  Its  profits  by 
charging  okore  for  the  aircraft  than  the 
DoT-estlmated  940  mlUlon.  In  that  Report, 
representatives  from  the  Departments  of  the 
Treasury.  Commerce,  and  State  e*>d  "In 
fact.  Boeing  could  maximize  lt«  proAte  If 
It  charged  about  MS  million.  Such  a  price 
would  reduce  aoles  of  planes  to  something 
under  350.  This  would  in  turn  reduce  gov- 
ernment royalties  to  the  point  that  the  gov- 
ernment barely  got  ItK  money  back."  There 
Is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Boeing,  as  a 
responsible  corporation  with  obUgattona  to 
Its  stockholders,  etc.,  would  Indeed  charge 
a  pnoe  which  maxUnieed  Its  pcofito.  and 
which  would  then  come  out  to  be  eome  MS 
mllUon  (1967  doUars).  which  would  be  some 
*58  million  in  1978. 


SONlC   BOOlC 

The  Department  of  Transportation  states 
that  some  500  SST's  would  be  sold  If  their 
supersonic  flight  were  restricted  to  overwater 
routes  and  over  land  nortii  of  the  Arctic 
Circle.  If  the  aircraft  could  fly  super- 
sonlcally  across  the  United  States,  then  the 
expectation  would  be  to  sell  some  1200  air- 
craft. In  the  face  of  all  that  Is  known,  of 
1964  testa  by  the  FAA  In  Oklahoma  City 
which  showed  that  far  weaker  sonic  booms 
are  unacceptable  to  people,  tn  the  face  s  re- 
port commissioned  by  the  FAA  of  the  "SST 
Technical  Evaluation  Committee"  chaired  by 
Dr.  R.  L.  Blspllngboff,  a  great  supporter  of 
the  SST  IndlcaUng  "that  under  no  circum- 
stances could  It  ever  be  operated  over 
populated  land  areas,"  and  in  the  face  of 
the  completely  unambiguous  results  on  the 
strength  of  sonic  boom  as  calculated  by  the 
Boeing  Company,  the  FAA  in  Its  Notice  of 
Proposed  Rule  Making  Indicates  that  a  re- 
striction of  SST's  from  flying  supersonlcally 
over  US  territory  is  based  on  the  continued 
profitability  of  SST's  thus  restricted,  there- 
by leaving  the  distinct  Impression  that 
SST's  will  Indeed  fly  supersonic  over  US  ter- 
ritory If  they  cannot  be  proflUble  otherwise. 
Now  perhaps  the  FAA  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  do  know  in  their  hearts  that 
SST's  will  never  fly  supersonlcally  over  US 
territory,  but  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
has  testified  that  he  hopes  and  believes  that 
the  SST  by  the  time  It  enters  service  wUl  in- 
deed fly  supersonlcally  transcontinentally 
over  the  US.  and  I  believe  that  his  support 
and  the  support  of  a  great  many  other  people 
for  this  program  are  based  on  this  mis- 
conception, which  the  Dot  and  the  FAA 
have  done  little  to  dispel.  By  Departmental 
press  release,  they  have  even  fostered  It. 

*nu>OBT    NOISE 

tn  19S0  the  United  States  took  a  giant  step 
toward  protection  of  the  people  and  of  the 
environment  by  being  the  first  nation  in  the 
world  to  require  all  new  types  of  subsonic 
aircraft  to  meet  a  certification  requirement  to 
produce  lesR  noise  than  a  stated  value  at 
three  measuring  points  as  follows: 

Takeoff  Ndse  3.5  nautical  mUee  from  break 
release  directly  under  the  Sight  path.  106 
PNdB. 

Approach  Noise  1.0  nautical  mile  before 
runway  threshold  directly  under  the  flight 
path.   108  PNdB. 

Sldrilne  Noise  0.36  nautical  mile  to  the 
Bide  of  the  runway  at  the  nolaleet  point. 
108  PNdB. 

These  limits  are  the  maximum  allowable 
for  any  new  subeonlc  aircraft,  no  matter  how 
heavy.  The  FAA  has  promised  that  the  limits 
WlU  be  lowered  as  rapidly  as  technology  al- 
lows and  that  requirements  will  be  Instituted 
for  retrofit  of  existing  aircraft  with  quieter 
Miglnes.  It  should  be  emphaslaed  that  the 
noise  levels  projected  for  the  SST  in  Table  I, 
Column  2.  by  the  Department  of  lYanspor- 
tation  are  for  the  aircraft  with  "production 
technology."  Production  technology  la  the 
result  of  the  development  program  of  the 
prototypes  and  of  some  further  development 
of  the  actuoi  production  aircraft.  Early  pro- 
duction aircraft  may  in  fact  be  noisier  than 
theee  values.  The  SST  excels  in  the  produc- 
tion of  sideUne  noise.  I  have  estimated  lu 
sideline  noise  at  125  PNdB  (the  Department 
of  Transportation  has  variously  estimated  at 
124  and  129  PNdB  I .  At  136  PNdB.  the  SST 
produces  as  much  sideline  noise  as  the  simul- 
taneous takeoff  of  50  of  the  noisiest  subsonic 
Jets  allowed  under  the  FAA  rules.  It  produces 
more  sldeUne  noise  than  ooe  hundred  747's 
tftkl"g  off  slniultaneoufily.  The  Department 
of  Transportation  has  testified  that  the  noise 
produced  on  takeoff  by  a  707  at  3000  feet  to 
the  side  of  the  runway  is  equalled  by  that 
of  the  SST  at  more  ti>an  1  mile  to  the  side 
of  the  runway.  Z  further  note  tliat  for  air- 
ports whose  op«%tlon6  are  restricted  by  the 
community  annoyance  produced  by  sld^lne 
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nots*  tut  formula  us«l  by  the  Department 
ol  TrainporUUon.  the  FAA.  »nd  the  oUpo" 
operators  to  Judge  community  innoyimce 
ludlMtes  that  for  every  SST  which  l»Xes  off 
wlin  the  production  of  135  PNdB  of  sWeUne 
n^lse.  nity  lndlvldu»l  takeoHs  of  the  noiileBl, 
beiivlest  lUlowable  lubeoojc  JeU  would  b»ve 
to  be  eUmlnaled  U  the  community  response 
to  sideline  noise  were  not  to  be  increased. 

Now  the  Supersonic  Transport  Develop- 
ment Office  of  the  Dcpirtment  of  Tiansp^rta- 
Uon  shrlnXs  from  making  precisely  these 
comparisons,  but  even  their  experts  have  not 
att^ked  their  validity.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  PAA  subsonic  noise  requirements 
»»re  to  be  foUowed.  according  to  the  Direc- 
tor or  the  FAA  in  October  1968.  -possibly  by 
the  end  of  calendar  year  10«S."  by  similar 
rulea  restricting  airport  noise  from  super- 
sonlc-capabie  aircraft.  These  rules  have  never 
been  Issued  and  are  now  eipected  in  Jcnuary 
1971  However,  in  the  PAA  subsonic  rule. 
promulgated  pursuant  to  PLBO-411.  the  PAA 
emphattcilly  stales  that  local  airport  operat- 
ing suthorttles  have  the  power  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  particular  alrrraXt  may  be 
allowed  to  land.  In  new  of  the  immunity 
reep^nse  to  the  noise.  Indeed  those  business- 
men closest  to  the  noise  problem,  the  ■•^fon 
Operators  Council  International,  on  July  3*. 
1970  sent  to  the  Honorable  John  Stennla.  the 
Chairman  of  this  Subcommittee,  a  letter 
stating  f, 

•We  therefore  tespMtlully  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  approve  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  further  development  of  the  SST 
only  If  the  Congress  and  the  country  cin  be 
assured  beyond  doubt  that  the  SST  will  meet 
the  slrlngent  noise  standards  necessary  to 
permit  r.  to  cpente  at  existing  airports. 

"It  has  Laiten  all  the  energies  and  re- 
sources of  the  world  airport  operators  to 
provide  adequate  airports  for  eiUUng  air- 
craft Under  these  circumstances  It  Is 
completelT  unre.illsUc  to  believe  that  the 
public  would  permit  or  tolerate  the  introduc- 
tion of  an  SST  which  requires  new  and  larger 
airports.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  the  pub- 
lic win  demand  that  any  new  aircraft  rep- 
resent a  meaningful  Improvement  in  the 
noise  le^el  for  community  acceptance. 

•  We  see  no  reason  why  an  aircraft  should 
be  given  special  exemption  from  the  federal 
maximum  noise  teguutions  no  matter  how 
gnat  a  technological  advance  It  may  rep- 
resent "  _, 

The  AOCI  then  asks  that  the  key  question 
of  noise  be  setUed  be/ore  any  further  ex- 
penditure la  authorized. 

ThU  IS  precisely  my  own  position,  which  I 
have  expressed  In  previous  testimony. 

The  AOCI  makes  clear  In  a  very  forceful 
stawment  that  the  continued  operation  of 
subsmlc  aircraft,  and  the  continued  prof- 
itability of  our  entire  alrolane  and  airline 
industry  depends  on  Improving  the  noise 
environment  about  airports.  Not  only  does 
the  high  expected  sideline  noise  level  of  the 
SST  jeopardize  the  obtaining  of  private  fi- 
nancing lor  the  SST  development  and  pro- 
duction and  imperil  the  SST  purchases  by 
airlines  hut  It  also  threatens  the  continued 
existence  of  the  air  travel  Industry  m  the 
United  Statee. 

It  should  be  noted  that  It  Is  tecSnlcaUy 
feasible  to  quiet  the  engines,  but  the  loss  of 
thrust  from  those  engines  will  then  require 
either  the  fitting  of  larger  engines  to  the  air- 
craft (at  a  sutMtantial  sacrifice  In  payload 
capacity  and  supersonic  cruise  elllclency)  or 
will  require  a  much  longer  takeoff  field 
length  to  the  extent  that  the  aircraft  will 
barely  be  able  to  operate  from  only  two  air- 
ports in  the  United  States  Even  at  thU  level 
of  noise  suppression,  the  aircraft  would  not 
satufy  the  subsonic  rule  for  sideline  noise. 
The  supersonic  transport  will  have  far 
lcs>  margin  for  air  traffic  control  delay  than 
doce  »  subaoole  alrenft.  In  (set,  the  testi- 


mony of  the  Secretary  of  TransporUtlon  on 
April  23.  1970,  In  support  of  high  speed 
ground  transp<jrtiillon  notes  that  "Air  traf- 
fic forecasts  Indicate  that  the  principal  air 
terminals  .  .  will  soon  become  so  badly 
congested  that  It  will  be  both  desirable  and 
perhaps  essential  to  divert  all  travelers  to 
high  quality  rail  service."  In  fact,  the  PAA 
has  been  quoted  as  stating  that  the  super- 
sonic transport  will  have  to  have  a  perma- 
nent priority  on  Undlng  over  subsonic  air- 
craft. I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation's assumption  of  such  unbearable 
congestion  will  not  come  true,  but  I  doubt 
that  domeetlc  travelers  In  the  United  States 
want  to  give  Invariably  priority  on  landing 
to  supersonic  transports  which  are  used  only 
In  International  travel. 

We  should  note,  however,  that  the  con- 
gestion In  air  traffic  control  la  not  en-route 
congestion  but  Is  terminal  congestion,  acso- 
clated  with  the  final  approach  pattern,  the 
actual  landing,  and  the  taxiing  on  the  air- 
field. To  move  a  given  number  of  passengers 
by  298-seat  alreraft  requires  more  aircraft 
movements  than  do  440.  or  500-seat  aircraft. 
Thus,    no   matter   what    its   speed   or   other 
characteristics,  the  greater  sensitivity  of  the 
SST  to  holding  at  low  altitude  and  Its  smal- 
ler size  than  the  747  make  It  a  contributor 
to  the  air  traffic  control  problem. 
paootjcnVTTY   or  th»  sst 
The   Department   of   Transportation    has 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  SST  Is  a 
■•more  productive  aircraft"  than  the  747.  In 
that  a  single  SST  I  If  all  goes  well  I  can  gen- 
erate  some    70^'r    more   seat-miles   per   day 
than  can  a  747.  under  what  I  beueve  are 
fairly  optimistic  assumptions  on  the  utlllaa- 
tion  of  SST*5.  The  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation nowhere  notes  that  this  comparison 
Is  on  a  per  aircra/t  tjasls  and  that  It  does  not 
take  Into  (uxount  the  fact  that  the  Invest- 
ment cost  of  the  SST  Is  more  than  twice 
that  of  the  747  and  that  lu  operating  cost 
per  seat  mile  U  atao  higher.  Thus,  an  alrUne 
or  nation  wishing  to  provide  a  million  seat 
miles  per  year  makes  a  smaller  Investment  If 
It  buys  747s  Instead  of  SST's.  And  after  It 
makes  that  smaller  investment.  It  can  pro- 
vide those  seat  miles  at  lower  cost  wlt.*i  the 
747  than  with  the  SST  because  of  the  7476 
lower  fuel  consumption,  higher  capacity  as 
well  as  because  of  smaller  carrying  charges 
on  the  anginal  Investment. 


•Dr  Klndleberger  concluded  that  the  HjA 
report  generally  gave  a  good  answer  to  the 
bftlancv -of -payments  question,  but  expreeaed 
the  belief  that  the  Government  should  not 
decide  major  Issues  of  resource  allocation 
on  the  balance-of-payments  grounds  " 

Dr.  Lederer  concluded  that  a  successful 
SST  "would  be  beneficial  to  the  balanoe-of- 
payments  only  If  work  on  the  SST  did  not 
Impair  the  united  competitive  position  In 
the  market  for  subsonic  planes."  More  re- 
cently the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
tor  Monetary  Affairs  In  a  letter  of  May  1,  1970. 
to  Senator  Proxmlre  Indicated: 

"We  have  no  reason  to  alter  our  view  that 
potenually  adveree  Impact  on  our  travel  ac- 
count from  development  of  a  U.S.  SST  could 
equal  or  outweigh  the  positive  Impact  on 
the  aircraft  sales  account." 

Similarly,  on  May  7.  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  political  Affairs  wrote: 

■We  do  not.  however,  see  any  reason  eo 
tar  to  object  to  the  views  expressed  by  the 
working  panel  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Balance  ot  Payments  and  International  Re- 
lations." 

Tou  will  remember  that  this  Committee  of 
the  Presidents  Ad  Hoc  SST  Review  Commit^- 
tee  of  February  1989  found  that  the  overall 
impact  of  the  SST  would  be  adverse. 

so  tar  as  the  labor  aspects  are  concerned, 
a  current  view  of  April  30.  1970.  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  tor  Manpower  of  the  U.8. 
Department  of  Labor  sutes  that  "the  net 
employment  Increase  from  the  SBT  would  be 
negligible." 

Finally,  with  respect  to  generating  con- 
fidence in  the  United  States's  ability  to  pro- 
vide aircraft,  parts,  and  service  "  re"*""" 
able  cost  to  meet  real  needs,  the  SST  could 
very  well  Impair  that  confidence.  In  tact,  the 
real  needs  of  today  are  tor  productive  ver- 
tical takeoS  and  landing  aircraft  and  short 
takeoff  and  landing  aircraft  rather  than  for 
the  SST  The  claim  that  the  SST  Is  the  only 
large  advanced  dvll  aeronauUcal  program 
supported  by  the  government  In  the  United 
States  IS  unfortunately  true,  but  that  li  be- 
cause all  the  available  money  Is  being  spent 
on  the  SST  rather  than  on  the  development 
of  needed,  productive,  and  useful  aircraft 
which  would  have  an  assured  large  market 
abroad  as  well  as  In  this  country,  without 
adverse  reflection  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 


THE  AIR  Taavat.  maskxt 
My  understanding  of  airline  views  on  the 
SST  IB  that  a  fare  differential  will  be  neces- 
sary and  that  with  a  fare  differential  the 
SST  wUl  be  a  bualneas  traveler's  aircraft. 
Howe-ver.  across  the  North  Atlantic,  the  bual- 
neas travelers  comprise  leas  than  28^  of  the 
total,  snd  the  SST  market  to  handle  some 
fraction  of  these  will  In  fact  be  rather  small. 
Further,  the  business  traveler  Is  becoming 
a  smaller  traction  ot  the  market  as  tourism 
growx. 

TUX  MACNrroDS  or  TKB  Bar  atjDorr  axQtTasT 
The  »290  million  lequeated  this  year  oom- 
p-ires  with  646  million  this  year  for  all  re- 
search and  development  In  the  FAA,  or  with 
$40  million  for  highway  and  traffic  safety. 
In  support  ot  this  program.  Its  proponents 
have  argued  that  the  production  program 
would  help  the  US.  balance  of  payments. 
plt»v1de  a-jpport  for  the  U.S.  labor  force,  and 
provide  a  top-of-the-llne  alniraft  which  will 
ltu]uce  foreign  airlines  to  buy  all  U.9  aircraft 
A  study  for  the  FAA  by  the  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses  indicated  that  the  SST 
woull  hurt  the  balance  of  p^iyments.  Three 
economists  consulted  by  the  FAA  to  refute 
this  petition  noted  (presumably  to  the  em- 
barrassment of  tbe  FAA  l . 

Dr.  CotM.  "I  doubt  that  the  SST  progrsm 
should  be  regarded  as  the  best  way  to  cure 
current  and  foreseeable  toalance-of-payment 
difficulties." 
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IKymOHMHTAL   ASMCTS   or   TBI   SST 

Beyond  the  dlrecOy  attributable  effecu  of 
the  SST  on  the  airport  noise  environment 
and  the  effect  of  the  sonic  boom,  ffrto"' 
questions  have  been  raised  about  pollution 
of  the  stratosphere  with  water  vapor  and 
partlctUate  matter.  After  strong  early  state- 
ments by  the  Department  of  TransporUtlon 
that  no  problems  existed,  a  "»27  million  re- 
search progrem"  has  been  put  together  by 
the  Director  of  Supersonic  Transport  De- 
velopment to  Investigate  these  possibilities. 
I  believe  that  the  economic  prospecU  for  the 
SST  are  sufficiently  dismal  that  the  environ- 
mental problems  need  not  be  taken  Into  ac- 
count in  deciding  to  cancel  the  program  If 
on  the  other  hand,  the  program  should  pro- 
ceed, then  these  questions  should  receive 
very  serious  and  urgent  attention. 

aXCOUMXTJOATIONS 

I  recommend : 

1  That  noise  certincatlon  criteria  Imme- 
diately be  eatabllshed  for  SST  aircraft  which 
are  the  same  as  those  standards  of  PAR-3a. 
under  Public  I*w  90  411,  applying  to  sub- 
sonic aircraft  of  equivalent  gross  weight. 

2  The  limnedlate  termination  of  the  US 
government  s  direct  or  Indirect  support  ot  the 
SST  program  When  the  conditions  are  ripe 
for  a  commercial  program  which  can  be  ac- 
commodated without  severe  environmental 
penalties.  US  Industry  and  finance  will  artse 
to  the  occasion.  Government  support  before 


that  time  seems  to  result  In  great  pressure 
to  continue  an  uneconomic  program,  in 
warping  ot  tbe  environmental  protection 
regulations,  and  may  well  lead  to  an  Increase 
In  all  air  fares  If  the  airlines  and  passengere 
are  expected  to  bear  some  or  part  ot  the  cost 
ot  procurement  or  operation  of  the  SST. 

3.  Attention  be  given  to  the  possible  bene- 
fits and  penalties  associated  with  continued 
support  o*  the  mechanism  by  which  the  In- 
ternational Air  Transport  Association  (lATA) 
establLshes  fares.  If  lower  fares  or  price  com- 
petition could  be  Introduced  in  International 
travel,  the  traveler  would  benefit,  more  air- 
craft would  be  sold,  and  the  more  efficient 
airlines  and  manufacturerB  could  then  pro- 
duce economic  benefits  for  themselves,  the 
consumer,  and  the  economy. 

4.  That  i/  money  Is  provided  for  the  SST 
program  this  year,  the  legislation  contain  a 
co.ntlnuing  requirement  that  transport  air- 
craft capable  of  supersonic  filght  be  subject 
to  the  same  noise  certification  criteria  as 
have  been  established  for  subsonic  aircraft 
of  equivalent  gross  weight.  Further,  that  the 
legl^tlon  forbid  all  supersonic  filght  by 
transport  aircraft  which  can  possibly  result 
in  a  sonic  boom  on  US  territory. 

Mr.  President,  tomorrow  I  want  to 
complete  the  discussion  because  Dr.  Oer- 
wln  appeared  before  the  committee 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  iMr.  Bible)  and  he  and  his 
committee  <Jld  an  excellent  job  of  ques- 
tioning Dr.  Garwln. 

I  think  the  information  elicited  from 
Dr.  OariA'ln  In  the  course  of  his  question- 
ing by  Senators  Bum,  Case,  and  Pastore 
Is  helpful  In  understanding  what  the  is- 
sues are  and  In  getting  the  views  and  the 
Judgment  of  the  admmistratlon's  own 
appointed  scientific  expert  who  comes 
out  against  supersonic  transport  without 
any  reservations  whatsoever. 

I  repeat,  tomorrow  I  vi^  read  that 
testimony  and  make  another  inquiry  as 
to  whether  the  White  House  Is  going  to 
give  to  the  public  and  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress  the  whole  of  the  report  from  the 
scientists.  'We  know  what  the  chairman 
said.  I  think  I  know  that  the  scientific 
community  agreed  with  him.  That  is  why 
they  refuse  to  release  It. 

S17PEasONlC  TmANSrOST  Noiax 

Mr.  C50LDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  much  talk  about  the  su- 
personic transport  noise  in  the  commu- 
nity and  around  the  airport.  Many  alle- 
gations have  been  made  about  how  bad 
the  SST  will  be — such  as  an  "Infernal 
racket  four  times  greater  than  that  of 
the  707  or  747,"  and  "the  sideline  noise 
generated  by  the  SST  is  estimated  to  be 
anywhere  from  4  to  50  times  as  annoying 
as  that  of  present  Jets." 

All  of  this  talk  Is  based  upon  a  the- 
oretical unit  of  sound  called  a  decibel. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about 
a  decibel,  and  I  am  sure  that  most  Sen- 
ators are  equally  unfamiliar  tvtth  it.  For 
example.  If  we  want  to  get  technical 
about  It  and  look  up  the  meaning  in 
the  Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms  for 
Aerospace  Use,  we  find  a  decibel  de- 
scrlbeidas: 

1.  A  dlmenslonless  measure  ot  the  ratio 
of  two  powen.  equal  to  10  times  the 
logarithm  to  the  base  10  ot  the  ratio  of 
two  powere  P,/P.. 

2.  One- tenth  of  a  bel. 

The  power  P,  may  be  some  reference  power: 
la  electricity,  the  reference  power  la  some- 


times taken  as  one  milliwatt  (abbr  dbm); 
In  acoustics,  tbe  decibel  Is  often  taken  as 
twenty  times  the  common  logarithm  ot  the 
sound  pressure  ratio,  with  tbe  reference 
pressure  as  0.0002  dyne  per  squara  centi- 
meter. 

But  I  do  know  what  airplane  noise 
sounds  like  because  I  have  been  flying 
airplanes  most  of  my  life. 

I  asked  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  to  arrange  for  a  demon- 
stration of  the  production  US.  SST  noise 
as  compared  with  the  current  Jet  trans- 
ports so  that  I  could  hear  what  they 
really  sound  like.  This  Is  what  I  heard: 

The  SST  Is  a  heck  of  a  lot  quieter  in 
the  community.  For  one  thing,  one  does 
not  hear  that  high-pitched  compressor 
whine.  The  engineers  say  this  Is  a  12  db 
reduction,  and  it  surely  is  an  improve- 
ment. 

I  also  heard  a  four  db  Increase  in  side- 
line noise  over  today's  Jets,  and  I  could 
not  detect  the  dlBerence.  Furthermore, 
this  sideline  noise  is  pretty  well  contained 
in  the  airport  as  some  large-scale  charts 
of  JFK  clearly  illustrated. 

The  point  Is  that  there  will  be  a  big 
reduction  in  community  noise.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  Airport  Operators  Council 
International  has  heard  the  same  dem- 
onstration and  was  sufSclently  impressed 
to  write  a  letter  of  endorsement  of  the 
SST  program  to  the  President.  In  this 
letter  they  state: 

We  see  the  SST  program  as  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity to  reduce  community  noise,  air  pollu- 
tion, and  congestion  whUe  Improving  air 
transportation  service  through  an  orderly 
well-planned  program  Involving  Internation- 
al coordination  t>etween  airport  and  airline 
operators,  manufacturers  and  governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  let- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record. 

With  due  respect  to  Alexander  Oraham 
Bell  and  the  decibel,  I  am  convinced  that 
from  a  noise  sUndpolnt,  the  SST  can  be 
and  will  be  a  much  better  neighbor  for 
the  community  than  today's  Jets.  If  any 
Senator  Is  in  doubt  about  this,  I  would  be 
delighted  to  arrange  a  demonstration  so 
that  he  can  hear  It  himself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AniPOBT  OPEXATOES  CotJNCIL 

iNTZkNATlOfrAl.,      IHC, 

December  7,  1970. 
Thz  PaxsmENT. 
The  While  House. 
Wajhinffton.  D.C. 

DxAB  Me.  Paxamnrr:  The  General  Board  of 
Directors  ot  the  AlriJOrt  Operators  Council 
International  (AOCI)  Is  shocked  by  the  re- 
cent acUon  ot  the  SenaU  in  declining  fur- 
ther fujodlng  tor  the  supersonic  transport 
(SST)  development  program, 

in  light  ot  the  approval  by  the  Senate  of 
subsection  <1)  of  S.  4547  on  Wednesday.  De- 
cember 2.  1970.  AOCI  fully  supported  the 
continuation  of  the  development  ot  the  SST 
prototype.  We  urge  the  pending  House..  Sen- 
ate contereaoe  to  fully  restore  the  level  of 
funding  needed  tor  the  succeaetul  comple- 
tion ot  the  U.S.  clvu  Bupetaonlc  transport. 

For  a  variety  ot  reaaona.  AOCI  feels  that 
It  la  or  utmost  Importance  that  tbe  United 
States  maintain  lu  leaderahlp  In  world  avia- 
tion and  satufy  lt«  <^Ugatlon  ot  sodo-eoo- 
nomlc  balance  to  the  people  of  our  country. 
There  are  literally  thousands  ot  Jobs  at  stake, 
not  to  mention  the  encxmous  costs  Involved 
It  cancellation  of  the  SST  Is  upheld  due  to 


lack  ot  funds.  Tbe  overall  defense  posture  of 
the  United  SUtes.  by  virtue  of  the  loss  ot 
skills,  equipment  and  further  development 
ot  technology  through  peace  time  activities, 
la  also  In  Jeopardy. 

We  have  been  looking  forward  to  a  well- 
planned  and  orderly  program  tor  tbe  next 
generation  ot  commercial  aviation.  We  now 
find  to  our  amaaement  that  the  Senate  has 
proposed  to  abandon  the  prognun,  a  few 
years  short  of  fUght-teatlng,  after  twelve 
years  of  development  and  $700  million  In- 
vested. 

In  reviewing  the  record,  we  note  there  have 
been  many  allegations  by  program  critics 
that  relate  to  the  airport  operator's  domain. 
These  crttlcs  show  little  understanding  of 
the  airport  operator's  real-world  problems 
nor  the  tnnnnwf  In  which  real  airport  progress 
Is  accomplished. 

In  the  specific  area  of  environmental  qual- 
ity, these  critics  claim  the  SST  will  con- 
tribute to  the  problems  ot  community  noLse. 
air  pollution,  and  congeetlon.  These  problems 
we  have  today  that  can  be  minimized  In  the 
future  with  propeir  planning  and  coordina- 
tion. We  see  the  SST  program  ss  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  reduce  community  noise,  air 
pollution,  and  congestion  while  Improving 
air  transportation  service  through  an  orderly 
welt-planned  program  Involving  International 
coordination  between  airport  and  airline  op- 
erators, tnanutacturers  and  govenaments. 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  believe  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  would  be  reeponslble  tor 
cancelling  this  International  cooperative  ef- 
fort based  upon  tlie  unsubstantiated  allega- 
tions of  Ill-advised  critics. 
RespectfuUy  yours, 

Home«  B.  Andexsom, 

Presfttent. 


MERCURY  IN  TUNA 

Mr,  NEL£ON,  Mr,  President,  distin- 
guished marine  biologists  have  been 
warning  the  world  that  all  the  sea's  pro- 
ductive life  will  be  destroyed  In  a  half 
century  or  less  at  the  present  accelerat- 
ing rate  of  pollution.  The  finding  of  mer- 
cury In  deep  sea  tuna  Is  an  alarming  in- 
dication of  how  serious  the  ocean  dam- 
age already  is.  It  poses  another  grave 
threat  to  a  fragile  marine  environment 
already  assaulted  with  oil  spills  and  with 
pesticides,  sewage  and  other  wastes  from 
contaminated  watersheds  inland  as  well 
as  by  offshore  dumping. 

Never  has  there  been  a  greater  need 
lor  this  country  to  take  a  new  kind  of 
international  leadership  and  declare  a 
national  commitment  to  protect  the 
oceans.  Last  February,  I  introduced  com- 
prehensive legislation  calling  for  such 
action  and  will  Introduce  the  same  meas- 
ure— S.  3484.  the  Manne  Environment 
and  Pollution  Control  Act — early  next 
Congress.  In  September,  the  President 
endorsed  such  a  policy.  Now,  hopefully 
the  next  Congress  will  put  protection  of 
the  sea  at  the  top  ot  its  agenda.  And  I 
urge  that  the  United  Nations  put  this 
global  concern  at  the  top  of  the  list  for 
action  at  the  VH.  Conference  on  the  Hu- 
man Environment  In  Stockholm  in  1972, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seat  that  two  articles  In  this  morning's 
New  York  Times  reporting  the  latest 
mercury  finding  and  its  implications  be 
put  in  the  Congressiosai.  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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ICercttut  xh  Tuna  Bbincs  a  Rxcaix 
(By  RlcbarU  D.  Lyons) 
WuuiNCTDN.  Dec.  X5.— Tbe  Pood  and  Drug 
AdmlnisUatlon  announced  today  that._as  a 
precautionary   measure, 


minimum  of  al- 


most one  minion  cans  of  tuna  flsh  contaml 
nated  by  mercury  were  being  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  The  agency  inalsted.  how- 
ever that  the  product  was  still  safe  to  eat. 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards  Jr..  Oommlssloner 
ot  Pood  and  Drugs,  estimated  that,  on  the 
basu  or  sampUngs.  23  per  cent  of  the  000 
million  cans  of  tuaa  Bah  packed  in  the 
United  States  this  year  contained  amounts 
of  mercury  that  the  Federal  agency  con- 
sidered excessive. 

Even  the  approximate  amount  of  contami- 
nated tuna  that  is  still  available  for  sale  is 
not  known,  since  agency  and  industry  of- 
ficials said  it  was  almost  impossible  to  de- 
termine the  number  of  cans  that  had  al- 
ready been  sold  and  consumed.  What  i»  »ttU 
on  grocers-  shelves  Is  being  ordered  off.  In 
•ddltloa.  the  Food  and  Drug  Agency  is  not 
•dTiBln^  consumers  to  return  cans  that  they 
have  purchased. 

Following  Is  a  list  of  brand  namea  of 
canned  tuna  fish  that  have  been  found  to 
contain  more  mercury  than  specified  by  the 
F.D.A  guidelines.  The  numbers  after  each 
brmnd  are  code  numbers  for  the  contami- 
nated lots,  which  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
affected  cans: 

Bumble  Bee  (030a.1^Zl).  

Chicken  of  the  Sea  ( OH8Z3  TX^TUF; 
OHGR0  CNiaE:  OHBPO  CN13F;  OHOOa / 
SCIMD:        9H1Z3/8CI4MP;        OH013/SC14L; 

OH8LU  CN-aao). 

Empress  l  H24B3/B21CL) ;  (HaSBS  831CL; 
H23B2  a21CL).  _„ 

Grand  Union  tO«723/SC47D:  OHB6U ' 
CK43G:  OH3XU  CN12J:  OH86U  SN12J; 
OHfl6U  CN12F;   9H663  SCIBM). 

Orchard  Park   <ACL  SC  0507). 

Star  Klst  (BiaFl  FB733;  7«FJ/aB7Z3). 

Van  Camp  (OH3LU,  CNIU;  OHaXU/CN- 
aaF:    OH47U  CNiaJ;    OHblXS i CS723 ) . 

■It  is  contaminated  but  not  a  health  haz- 
ard." Dr.  Edwards  told  a  news  conference. 

He  explained  that  the  contamination  level 
act  by  the  agency — one-half  part  of  mercury 
to  one  million  psrts  of  food — was  a  purely 
artificial  number  to  be  used  as  a  "gulde- 
Itne"  that  offers  a  substantial  marffln  for 
safety"  and  should  not  be  considered  an 
absolute  tolerance  lev«l. 

Dr.  Edwards  noted  that  there  had  been  but 
two  reported  Incidents  in  which  mercury- 
contaminated  fish  had  caused  harm  to  hu- 
mans. In  these  cases,  both  in  Japan,  "the 
flsh  eaten  conuined  from  10  to  80  times  the 
.5  part  per  million  level."  he  said.  He  added 
that    Japanese    ate    much    more    flsh    than 


FBOM    SMALL    TO    LABOC 

BlologlsU  believe  that  metallic  mercury 
stemming  from  mining  and  industrial  wastes 
LB  carried  by  rivers  into  the  seas.  Bacteria 
transform  the  metal  into  an  organic  salt, 
methyl  mercury,  that  enters  the  bodies  of 
small  marine  animals  such  as  plankton.  The 
mercury  Is  then  concentrated  as  the  plonk- 
ton  U  eaten  by  small  flsh  that  are  then  eaten 
by  larger  species. 

Research  programs  are  under  way  by  the 
F^KKl  and  Drug  Administration,  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmoapherio  Agency  and  the 
tuna  canning  industry  to  determine  If  there 
is  a  pattern  of  contamlnaUon.  and  if  exces- 
sive amounu  of  mercury  existed  in  tuna 
packed  In  previous  years. 

The  Investigation  is  also  seeking  to  deter- 
mine If  other  tvpea  of  sea  food  are  contami- 
nated by  mercury  A  cursory  examination  of 
shrimp  and  salmon  samples  by  the  Federal 
agency  has  not  found  high  levels  of  mercury. 
But  some  samples  of  frtsen  swordflsh  im- 
ported from  Japan  were  found  last  week  to 
be  contaminated. 

Dr.  Bruce  McDuffle.  a  chemistry  professor 
at  the  State  University  of  New  York  campus 
at  Blnghamton.  spurred  the  inveattgatlon  of 
mercury  in  tuna  flsh  by  reporting  on  Dec.  3 
the  finding  of  a  can  of  tainted  flah. 
nasT  TIME  Foa  ockan  ran 
The  finding  Is  believed  to  be  the  first  time 
that  high  levels  of  mercury  have  been  found 
In  ocean  fish,  although  many  species  of 
freeb-water  fish  to  United  States  and  Ca- 
nadian watere  have  be«n  found  this  year  to 
contain  excessive  amounts  of  mercury. 

Charles  Carry  of  the  Tuna  Research  Foun- 
dation at  Terminal  Island.  Calif.,  said  It 
would  probably  be  a  month  before  the  im- 
pact of  the  withdrawals  on  the  canning  in- 
dustry could  be  aseefised. 

"At  this  point  we  almply  dont  know  how 
many  cans  of  fish  we  are  talking  about,"  he 
said. 

One  FDJl.  olBclsl  estimated  the  loss  to 
the  canning  Industry  at  »84-mllHon.  but 
Mr.  Carey  said  he  considered  that  figure 
-excessively  high."  He  estimated  that  the 
value  of  canned  tuna  packed  this  year  was 
»250-milUon  "at  the  cannery"— that  Is.  be- 
fore wholesale  and  retail  casta  were  applied. 
Dr.  Edwards  said  his  agency  was  taking 
the  extra  precaution  of  tesUng  new  catches 
of  tuna  and  sampling  ail  Imported  tuna,  in 
addition  to  banning  those  lota  that  have 
been  found  to  contain  excessive  amounts  of 
merciu7. 

"I  want  to  reemphaslze  the  point  .  he 
added,  "that  given  present  levels  of  tuna 
consumption  in  this  country,  the  relatively 
low  leveU  of  excess  mercury  content  found 
to  date  and  the  fact  that  even  this  excess  is 
being  removed,  we  are  confident  that  the 
American  consumer  Is  now  and  will  remain 


in  a  seed  dressing  was  blamed  for  a  drastic 
de{:rea»e  in  wild  bird  populations.  The  use 
of  methyl  mercury  as  a  fungicide  was  banned 
in  Sweden  in  1906. 


Amercans.  

The  highest  level  of  mercury  found  in  the  g^jg  from  risks  of  mercury  poisoning. 

13a  samples  tested  so  far.  he  said,  was  1.13  

parts  a  million.  The  average  of  aU  sampJea  j^,^^^^  ^an  Break  Up  CirtOMosoM».  Dam 


. .37. 

As  with  the  seal  blubber  that  was  found  in 

October  to  be  contaminated  with  mercury. 

the  mystery  remains  as  to  how  the  metal 

tainted  the  flesh  of  the  fish. 

Dr.    VlrgU    O.    Wodicka,    director   of    the 

yj>J^'s  Bure&u  of  Foods,  said,  "In  terms  of 

hard  facta,  we  don't  have  any." 

Dr.  Wodicka  pointed  out  that  It  was  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  the  mercury  came  from 
a  single  source  since  many  brands  of  canned 
tuna,  several  ^>ecles  of  the  flsh.  and  speci- 
mens taken  over  a  wide  geographical  area  of 
the  globe  had  been  found  to  be  contaml- 
n*ted.  Tuna  is  a  deep*- water  flsh  that  is  foimd 
in  vmst  areas  of  the  AtlanUc  and  Paclflc 
Oceans. 

■The  best  guess  Is  that  the  mercury  sctne- 
how  got  into  the  food  chain  [the  cycle  In 
which  larger  vpvAm  eat  smaller),  although 


AGE  Beain  awd  Dxtokm  the  Unborw 

The  elusive  element  mercury,  deadly  toxic 
In  large  amounts,  can  damage  the  brain, 
break  chromosomes,  deform  the  unborn.  In 
Japan,  It  killed. 

Flsh  and  shellfish  heavily  contaminated 
with  methyl  mercury  near  Minamata,  Japan, 
are  reported  to  have  caused  1 1 1  cases  of  mer- 
ctwy  polsoolng  between  19&3  and  1960.  Of 
the  111.  43  persons  died.  These  levels  of  mer- 
cury were  far  higher  than  any  ever  found 
In  this  country. 

Also  among  the  111  were  19  babies  bom 
with  congenital  defects  to  mothers  who  had 
eaten  the  flsJa  and  sheimah.  The  mercury  was 
traced  to  waste  from  a  large  chemical  plant 
polluting  Minamata  Bay. 

In  1901,  a  second  episode  struck  Japan. 
Mercury 


ANCIENT  POISON 

Mercury,  known  as  quicksilver  through  the 
ages,  and  fascinating  to  toy  with  when  the 
thermometer  breaks,  is  a  poison,  a  substance 
that  by  its  natural  chemical  action  damages 
the  structure  of  the  body  or  dUturbe  Its 
functions. 

The  elements,  the  only  common  metal  that 
is  liquid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  tends  to 
become  associated  with  red  blood  cells  and 
nervous  tissue,  and  reaches  the  brain  and 
central  nervous  system.  It  easily  passes  the 
placental  barrier  to  l>ecome  concentrated  in 
the  fetus. 

In  attacking  the  brain,  mercury  can  cause 
neurological  disorders  such  as  blindness. 
paralysis  and  even  insanity.  It  also  at- 
tacks vital  Internal  organs  such  as  the  liver. 
In  August,  scientists  from  Stockholm  re- 
ported in  the  Archives  of  Environmental 
Health  that  they  had  found  chromosome 
breakage  In  humans  who  vwre  exposed  to 
hlfih  levels  of  methyl  mercury  m  the  flsh 
they  ate. 

HINT  AT  CKNETtC  OAMACC 

Chromosomes  carry  the  genes,  man's  he- 
redity. The  Swedish  seientiaii  said  their 
findings  suggest  that  mercury  poisoning 
could  lead  to  genetic  damage  to  offspring. 
but  added  that  this  was  not  proven. 

The  concentration  of  mercury  In  the  flsh 
in  Ntigata  suggested  that  regular  dally  con- 
sumption of  fish  containing  5  to  8  parts  per 
million  of  mercury  would  be  dangerous. 

This  figure  is  far  above  the  levels  that 
have  been  found  in  flsh  in  the  Great  Lakes, 
for  example.  Also,  fish  are  a  less  Important 
part  of  the  diet  In  this  country. 

A  part  per  miUlon  has  been  compared  to 
one  ounce  of  vermouth  In  7.530  gallons  of 
gin. 

Mercury  geta  to  the  flsh  from  industrial 
processes,  although  there  is  a  small  natural 
level  of  mercury  in  the  environment.  Certain 
industrial  processes  use  large  omounta  of 
phenyl,  methoxyethyl  and  Inorganic  merctury 
which,  via  Industrial  waste,  reach  the  bottom 
of  lakes  and  rivers. 

There,  these  forms  of  mercury,  which  are 
considered  less  toxic,  are  metabolized  Into 
methyl  mercury,  the  highly  toxic  form,  by 
microorganisms   In  bottom  sediments. 

The  best  known  source  of  mercury  con- 
tamination occurs  when  lye.  or  caustic  soda. 
Is  made,  according  to  Dr.  Prank  M.  D'ltrl  of 
the  Michigan  State  University  Institute  of 
Water  Research.  Caustic  soda  Is  a  basic  build- 
ing block  for  other  substances  in  the  chem- 
ical industry. 

Mercury  is  used  as  a  catalyst,  to  speed  a 
chemical  process,  in  the  manufacture  of  such 
plastics  and  urethane  and  vinyl  chloride,  and 
of  the  chemical  acetaldehyde.  Mercury  Is  used 
in  the  electrical  industry.  Dr.  D'ltrl  has  said, 
where  each  year  a  million  pounds  of  mercury 
Is  put  into  long-life  batteries — "batteries 
which  are  eventually  thrown  out." 

Many  seed  dressings,  fungicides  and  sprays 
used   in   agriculture  contain  mercury. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  mess&ge  from  the  House  ol  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  BeriT.  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  155491  to  amend 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  further 
^  ,  the  effectiveness  of  shipment  of  goods 

II.  a  '^co^J  «P'*^«*;Vrli.^iSi     and   supplies    in  foreign   commerce   by 

wn.ca  .arg^  .^^^  »v  .. , ,^         -  ^^T'^^^r^l'J'^^^  ^'^^     pfomouVig  the  Welfare  of  U.S.  merchant 

we^not  even  sure  oi  that."  the  director     'O^r^nsjn  NUgata^SU  died^^^^   ^^^^     P^^^    ^^^^   cooperation    with    the 
added. 
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United  Seamen's  Service,  and  (or  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (ILR.  18682)  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended.  In  which  It  requested  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration ot  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  17755)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department- 
of  Transportation  and  related  aeencies 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
speak  in  opposition  to  the  continuation 
of  funds  for  the  8ST. 

I  pay  the  highest  of  tributes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Wisconsin  for 
the  valiant  flghl  which  they  and  others 
have  waged  over  the  years  on  this  im- 
portant Issue.  I.  like  them,  was  happy 
when  this  fight  was  eventually  success- 
ful during  this  session  of  the  Congress 
in  the  consideration  of  the  ^propria- 
tlons  for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion. The  Senate  voted  52  to  41  to  cut  oH 
funds  for  the  supersonic  transport.  At 
long  last  we  thought  we  had  brought  this 
project  to  an  end. 

The  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Wisconsin  and  others  are  cer- 
tainly praiseworthy,  particularly  now 
because  they  and  others  are  doing  the 
Senates  work.  They  are  standing  here 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  upholding  the 
will  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  That 
majority  will  was  expressed  very  clearly 
after  debate  not  only  this  year  but  after 
many  other  discussions  In  former  years. 

The  Senate  this  year  made  up  its  mind 
on  this  issue  and  expressed  its  will  very 
clearly  and  very  decisively. 

I  rise  to  join  with  the  Senators  from 
Wisconsin  and  others  to  uphold  the  de- 
cision of  the  Senate,  to  uphold  the  will 
of  the  Senate.  This  portion  of  the  con- 
ference report  that  seeks  to  restore  $210 
million  for  the  building  of  the  supersonic 
transport  should  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  noise,  about  pollution,  about  eco- 
nomic feasibility,  and  about  other  sub- 
jects as  they  relate  to  the  construction 
of  the  SST.  I  wUl  confine  my  present  re- 
marlcs,  however,  to  the  question  of  na- 
tional priorities  which.  In  my  mind,  is 
the  overriding  reason  why  I  now  should 
rise  to  oppose  the  SST,  as  I  have  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  President,  just  yesterday  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  vetoed  a  man- 
power bill  which  would  have,  among 
other  things,  greatly  increased  the  n\im- 
ber  of  public  service  jobs  which  so  maiiy 
of  the  unemployed  people  in  this  coun- 
try need. 

The  economy  of  this  coimtry  is  in  very, 
very  serious  straits.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  President  has  yet  realized  how  seri- 
ous our  economic  plight  is.  Unemploy- 
ment has  risen  to  5.8  percent.  I  believe 


that  most  everyone  would  agree  that  it 
may  go  still  higher. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  tried  to  indicate  that  the  fact  that 
unemployment  Is  so  high  is  primarily 
the  result  of  either  the  recent  General 
Motors  strike  and/or  of  the  slowdown  in 
the  war.  Those  are  not  valid  excuses  for 
our  inability  as  a  Government  to  pre- 
vent and  reverse  rising  unemployment  in 
this  country.  Intolerably  high  unem- 
ployment is  the  result  of  the  current  fis- 
cal and  monetary  policies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, policies  which,  as  I  have  said 
in  the  past,  are  sadly  mistaken. 

The  General  Motors  strike  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  serious  decline  of  the  econ- 
omy m  this  country.  The  distressing  eco- 
nomic report  issued  yesterday,  mterest- 
Ingly  enough,  came  just  at  a  time  when 
the  President  was  somewhat  taking  away 
attention  from  that  bad  economic  news 
by  commemorating  the  fact  ttiat  our 
economy  had  arrived  at  the  trillion-dol- 
lar mark,  insofar  as  our  gross  national 
product  is  concerned.  The  President 
made  the  front  pages  of  the  paper  on 
that  Item.  However,  the  inside  pages  of 
the  paper  carried  another  story  which  I 
ttilnk  Is  a  good  deal  more  important  and 
should  be  the  cause  for  great  concern  to 
us  all.  That  was  the  news  that  oxir  econ- 
omy had  once  again  continued  to  decline, 
as  the  new  Indicators  show. 

During  the  General  Motors  strike.  I 
happened  to  be  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where 
two  large  Ford  and  Chrysler  assembly 
plants  are  located.  I  learned  that  at  the 
very  tieight  of  the  General  Motors  strike, 
unlike  what  one  would  expect  when  their 
principal  competitor  was  closed  down, 
those  two  plants  of  Chrysler  and  Ford 
at  Cleveland  were  working  4-day  weeks. 
Men  not  only  were  not  earning  overtime 
pay.  which  has  become  the  margin  on 
which  so  many  workers  today  live,  but 
they  were  not  even  able  to  work  a  full 
workweek. 

The  reasons  those  plants  were  op- 
erating with  idle  capacity,  even  though 
their  principal  competitor  was  shut  down 
altogether,  are  clear.  Money  has  been 
uimeoessarily  tight  in  this  country.  In- 
terest rates  have  been  kept  outrageous- 
ly high.  People  do  not  have  the  money  to 
buy  automobiles.  A  great  many  people 
are  earning  a  lot  less  than  they  earned 
previous  to  the  time  that  present  eco- 
nomic policies  were  put  into  eUect.  The 
economy  has  slackened.  Those  are  the 
reasons  why  those  plants  were  operating 
at  less  than  full  capacity.  The  fact  that 
those  plants  were  operating  at  less  than 
full  capacity,  even  while  General  Motors 
was  shut  down,  plainly  shows  that  it 
was  not  that  strike  which  caused  the 
downturn  in  our  economy. 

There  will  be  some  false  Indicators  of 
economic  growth.  The  administration 
will,  as  they  have  done  In  the  past,  point 
to  them  as  showing  some  reason  for  op- 
timism. One  such  indicator  will  l>e  the 
upturn  that  will  come  as  a  result  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  going  back  to  work.  That  will 
not  be  large  or  lasting.  The  other  such 
Indicator  probably  will  arise  from  the 
stockpiling  of  steel  in  the  face  of  the 
possibility  of  a  strike  In  the  steel  Industry. 
Those  indicators  should  not  cause  us 


to  turn  our  attention  away  from  the 
fact  that  people  in  this  coimtjy  are  need- 
lesly  out  of  work.  Today  our  economy 
is  needlessly  on  the  decline.  We  can  feel 
it  here  at  the  Federal  level  because  we 
are  not  operating  today  at  a  rate  of  4 
percent  unemployment  or  less,  but.  In- 
stead, are  operating  at  a  rate  of  5.8  per- 
cent unemployment. 

We  will  collect  into  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury this  year  some  $15  billion  to  $19  bil- 
lion less  than  we  would  have  except  for 
this  decline  which  has  been  brought 
about  In  our  economy. 

Mr.  President,  some  people  have  crit- 
icized the  Democrats  in  the  past  for 
ha\ing  big  deficits.  But  here  we  have  a 
big  deficit,  conservatively,  estimated  to 
be  at  least  $15  billion.  It  will  probably 
be  higher.  That  deficit  Is  caiised  not  by 
spending,  but  by  conscious  econoiiilc  pol- 
icies which  have  caused  revenues  to  fall 
far  short  of  what  had  first  been  expected, 
far  short  of  what  they  should  be. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to  liave 
a  deficit,  the  Democratic  kind  wliich 
resists  from  spending  would  seem  best; 
the  other  way  we  now  have  a  deficit  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  economy  is 
uimecessarlly  slow  and  we  are  then  col- 
lecting less  revenue.  There  need  not  be  a 
deficit  now  at  all. 

The  seriousness  of  the  shortfall  In 
revenue  cannot  be  fully  realized  imtil 
one  looks  at  what  Is  happening  In  re- 
gard to  mimiclpalities  and  State  govern- 
ments. In  ms  State  a  surplus  which  had 
been  hoped  for  by  the  Incoming  Gover- 
nor has  disappeared.  It  now  looks  as  If 
there  will  not  be  a  surplus.  The  city  of 
Newark  anticipates  a  deficit  this  year  of 
40  percent  of  Its  entire  operating  budget. 
New  York  City  has  alreaidy  laid  off  peo- 
ple and  has  frozen  the  filling  of  addi- 
tional jobs.  They  looked  to  Albany  and 
find  Albany  in  trouble,  just  as  my  State 
of  Oklahoma  is  In  trouble,  because  of 
the  shortfall  In  revenue. 

Mr.  President,  that  being  the  case,  we 
should  concentrate  on  priorities  and  the 
need  for  people  to  have  Jobs.  Yet  yester- 
day the  President  vetoed  a  bill  which 
would  have  provided  many  new  public 
senice  jobs  in  this  country.  The  ques- 
tion of  jobs  is  involved  in  the  SST.  In  my 
State,  North  American  Rockwell  in 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  for  example,  has  jobs 
wliich  are  Involved  with  the  SST,  and  I 
worry  about  that  very  much. 

The  President  spoke  yesterday  against 
wliat  he  called  WPA  type  Jobs  In  the  bill 
he  vetoed.  But.  as  I  have  said  before, 
we  do  not  have  to  build  a  supersonic 
transport  or  an  ABM  or  keep  military 
expenditures  unnecessarily  high  or  fight 
a  war  as  a  kind  of  WPA  program  to  pro- 
vide jobs  for  people.  There  ate  plenty 
of  Jobs  that  need  to  be  done  In  this 
country.  The  bill  the  President  vetoed 
yesterday  would  have  recognized  some  ot 
those  needs  for  health  aides,  teacher 
aides,  law  enforcement  aides,  and  for 
the  rebuilding  of  our  cities.  Millions  of 
such  jobs  need  to  be  done.  But  the  Pres- 
ident Just  cut  out  addition  of  those  kinds 
of  Jobs.  Yet  he  recommends  the  SST 
partly  because  of  the  Jobs  Involved  in 
the  aerospace  Industry. 
The  Government  should  be  glvlDg  Its 
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attention  to  the  transition  from  the 
aerospace  Industry  and  from  wannak- 
ing  to  peacetime  Jobs  The  very  plants. 
Jobs  and  skills  Involved  can  Immediately 
be  turned  Into  Jobs  for  the  building  of 
antipollution  devices  and  mass  tnmslt 
equipment,  for  eiuunple.  Those  Jobs,  un- 
like the  SST  Jobs,  would  be  permanent 
and  secure.  They  would  be  Jobs  that 
would  be  there  from  now  on.  because 
they  Involve  the  production  of  techno- 
logical equipment  which  Is  greatly 
needed  In  this  country  and  which  wUl  be 
needed  more  as  time  goes  on. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  by  some  quirk  of 
fate  the  will  of  the  Senate  is  now  thwart- 
ed and  the  SST  Is  given  another  year  of 
life,  those  Jobs  in  my  State.  In  Tulsa,  and 
elsewhere  in  the  country,  will  be  under 
attack  again  next  year. 

There  would  be  no  security  and  per- 
manence In  those  SST  Jobs.  There  would 
l)e  job  security  and  performance  if  the 
Government  gave  the  proper  kind  of  as- 
slstanoe  and  attention  to  the  transfer 
of  industries  and  Jobs  and  to  the  retrain- 
ing of  working  men.  wherever  it  Is 
necessary,  to  the  production  of  anti- 
pollution equipment,  mass  transporta- 
tion equipment,  and  other  Jobs  that  we 
know  will  continue. 

That  brings  me  to  the  next  point.  The 
President  Indicated  that  somehow  we 
cannot  have  peace  without  unemploy- 
ment. I  reject  that  kind  of  tradeoff.  It 
is  not  necessajy  It  did  not  follow  World 
War  n.  which  the  President  seemed  to 
have  overlooked  the  other  night  In  his 
press  conference,  and  it  need  not  happen 
now. 

A  noted  economist  in  this  country  h&.s 
said  that  the  notion  or  admission  that 
we  cannot  stop  fighting  an  urmecasaary 
war  and  bring  down  unnecessarily  high 
military  expenditures  and  cut  out  such 
things  as  the  supersonic  transport,  and 
at  the  same  time  have  full  employment, 
is  like  admitting  that  one  is  so  unco- 
ordinated that  he  cannot  walk  and  chew 
gum  at  the  same  time.  We  can  build 
the  kinds  of  Jobs  needed  In  this  country, 
but  we  have  to  get  our  priorities  straight. 
As  Senators  know,  the  President  has 
vetoed  bills  dealing  with  education,  bills 
dealing  with  health,  and  bills  dealing 
with  the  need  for  increased  health  facil- 
ities and  hospitals,  and  he  has  vetoed 
thore  bills,  saying,  among  other  things. 
that  we  cannot  afford  those  expendi- 
tures; and  yet  we  can.  according  to  him 
and  his  supporters  in  this  instance,  af- 
ford the  expenditiu«  for  building  a  super- 
sonic transport. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  tell  you  about 
an  experience  I  had  recently.  My  wife  and 
I  went  to  the  little  town  of  SaUlsaw, 
Okla.  I  discussed  this  experience  not  long 
ago  in  connection  with  the  space  shuttle 
and  the  attempt  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  i  Mr.  Mohd/uj:  i  and  others  to 
strike  those  ftmds.  I  was  in  the  little 
town  of  Salli^aw.  My  wife  and  I  visited 
in  the  home  of  a  young  couple  we  had 
not  met  before.  They  were  24  or  25  years 
old  and  fairly  successful  in  that  small 
town.  While  we  sat  in  the  living  room  of 
their  house  there  in  SaUlsaw.  one  of  their 
children,  a  beautiful  little  blonde-headed 
boy  who  looked  to  be  about  4  years  old. 
was  playing  In  the  kitchen. 


In  the  process  of  cur  conversation  with 
his  parents  the  little  boy's  mother  talked 
about  her  activities  in  an  organization 
called  Human  Growth.  Inc.  I  had  not 
heard  of  that  organization  ond  I  asked 
about  It.  She  said  the  organization  sought 
to  focus  greater  attention  and  stimulate 
research  In  the  field  of  disorders  of  the 
human  pituitary  gland.  The  pituitary 
gland  controls  human  growth. 

I  asked  her  how  she  came  to  be  Inter- 
ested in  that  subject.  She  said  that 
their  little  boy  was  bom  with  a  dis- 
order of  the  pituitary  gland.  She  said 
that  he  had  no  chance  to  live  to  normal 
manhood  unless,  right  away.  In  the 
next  few  crucial  years,  there  can  be 
some  breakthrough  in  medical  research 
concerning  such  disorders.  She  said  that 
last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
son  had  been  bom  and  his  condition  diag- 
nosed, they  had  some  hope  because  the 
Qovemment.  through  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  had  started  a  program 
of  research  into  disorders  of  the  pitui- 
tary gland.  I  believe  she  told  me  that 
the  entire  research  expenditure  for  that 
prt>gram  by  the  Federal  Government 
last  year  involved  only  J40.000.  A  portion 
or  perhaps  all  of  that  research  was  being 
done  in  DaDas.  Tex.,  and  she  and  her 
husband  had  regularly  driven  that  250 
miles  from  Sallisaw.  Okla.,  to  I>allas. 
Tex.,  to  take  that  little  boy  there  to  take 
part  in  tiiat  research,  hoping  against 
hope  there  might  be  some  breakthrough 
and  that  he  might  yet  be  saved  and  that 
his  disorder  might  be  corrected  before 
it  was  too  late.  She  said  that  this  year 
that  research  project  had  been  cut  out 
entirely. 

Mr.  President,  that  Is  an  outrage.  It 
ui  an  outrage  to  cut  out  those  funds  In 
an  attempt  to  hold  down  unnecessary 
expenditures.  The  amount  was  only 
something  like  »40.000. 1  say  that  anyone 
who  wants  to  get  a  better  understanding 
of  priorities  and  human  needs  should  go 
down  to  SaUlsaw,  Okla.,  and  talk  to  the 
young  parents  of  that  child  about  our 
building  a  supersonic  transport  In  pref- 
erence to  spending  additiozial  money  In 
medical  research  and  health. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  presume  the  Sen- 
ator la  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  In  the  HEW 
field.  U  he  not? 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  handled  that  ap- 
propriation for  many,  many  years.  I  have 
doubled,  tripled  many  items.  We  are  now 
28  percent  over  the  amount  budgeted 
last  year  for  NIH. 

I  have  tried  to  get  additional  funds, 
with  the  support  of  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  and  other  Senators.  The  first 
bill  I  passed  In  Congress  was  to  estab- 
lish the  Cancer  Institute,  in  1938,  and  I 
started  with  the  sum  of  $1  million.  It 
now  receives  almost  $198  million,  all  told, 
every  year. 

I  know  what  the  Senator  Is  taUdng 
about.  I  Just  think  we  can  have  both 
of  these  programs.  I  have  been  on  the 
appropriation  committees  a  long  time, 
and  I  know  that,  simply  because  we  cut 


out  something  here  in  the  appropriations 
committee,  it  will  end  up  in  another 
account. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  Is  precisely  what 
does  happen,  as  the  Senator  knows. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  does  not. 
Mr.  HARRIS  He  has  handled  certain 
of  the  bills  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  vetoed. 

Mr.    MAGNUSON.    I    am    the    most 
vetoed  man  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  the  Senator 
should  be  vetoed  this  time  by  the  Senate. 
There  are  choices  which  must  be  made. 
The  President  is  giving  us  the  wrong 
kind  of  choices  He  vetoes  bills  that  the 
Senate  passes  because  they,  rightly,  pro- 
vide Increased  appropriations  for  edu- 
cation and  health.  Just  take  my  own 

State 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  Just  want  the  Sen- 
ator  

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  want  to  say  this,  be- 
cause It  Involves  the  Senator's  question. 
In  December  1968,  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa voted  what  was  called  a  "hero" 
bond  Issue.  It  involved  more  than  $30 
million  in  higher  education  construction 
funds.  Most  of  those  funds — as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  think  none  of  those  funds — 
have  not  been  spent,  despite  the  tre- 
mendous need  for  Increased  facilities  on 
our  college  and  university  campuses  in 
Oklahoma,  because  the  Federal  funds 
have  been  froaen. 
The  Federal  fimds  are  being  withheld. 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  way  Sen- 
ators can  justify  those  kinds  of  priori- 
ties. 

The  Senator  knows  the  President  says 
he  Is  not  going  to  approve  bills  that  go 
above  his  figures.  He  does  not  want  us 
to  spend  over  a  certain  amount  of 
money. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Unless  we  make  It 
mandatory  spending. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  think  we  ought  to  de- 
crease It  here  and  provide  more  over 
there,  so  that  the  total  amount  will  stay 
within  the  budgetary  confines  he  has 
set. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  these  programs 
must  stand  on  their  own  feet.  I  have  been 
on  the  Appropriations  Cotnmlttee  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  When  I  say  I  am 
the  most  vetoed  man  in  the  Senate.  I  am 
talking  about  vetoes  over  appropriated 
bills.  I  have  passed  that  attempt  to  re- 
order priorities.  It  was  not  the  omotmt 
of  money,  but  the  inability,  for  example, 
to  control  priorities  within  the  NIH. 
That  is  the  problem.  We  have  a  fine 
group  of  people.  Many  of  my  friends  have 
thought,  over  the  years,  that  we  ought 
to  have  a  new  approach  to  cancer,  to 
concentrate  on  one  disease.  Cancer  Is 
the  No.  1  killer,  and  no  one  knows  it 
better  than  I  do.  Then  the  heart  people 
come  In  and  say  that  heart  disease  Is 
the  biggest  killer.  Other  people  testify 
before  us  making  similar  requests. 

I  recommended  that  this  program  be 
continued  because  It  has  shown  good 
success,  but  it  was  not  because  money 
for  the  supersonic  transport  was  cut  out, 
it  was  not  because  the  ABM  was  out — 
and  I  voted  against  It.  and  I  did  not  vote 
against  it  because  of  the  money  but 

because  I  do  not  think  it  will  wxirk 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  have  the  same  prob- 
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lem  with  the  SST,  but  I  think  tt  U  a 
matter  of  priorities. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
vetoed  various  bills  in  the  past  precisely 
because  they  provided  tor  spending  too 
much  money,  and  we  could  have  argued — 
Mr.  MAGNUSON  The  education  bUl. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  The  President  could 
have  put  a  little  more  into  research 
under  his  budget  I  honor  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  what  he  has  done 
in  the  past  in  these  fields.  But  I  think 
there  is  no  way  one  can  avoid  the  argu- 
ment that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  budget  he  has  set,  es- 
tablishing upper  spending  limits  and 
vetoing  every  bill  which  goes  above  that 
limit,  would  obviously  have  more  money  . 
to  spend  on  medical  research,  on  health, 
on  educatloix  on  Jobs,  on  the  housing 
crlsLi,  if  less  money  were  spent  for  such 
projects  as  the  supersonic  transport,  the 
ABM,  the  space  shuttle,  and  other  such 
projects 

The  truth  is  that  we  do  have  limited 
resources.  Our  resources  will  still  be 
limited  when  the  war  in  Vietnam  is  over, 
as  it  should  now  be  over,  and  our  boys 
are  all  home.  We  will  still  have  to  make 
hard  choices,  within  those  limited  re- 
sources, as  to  how  they  should  be  spent. 
That  Is  what  Government  Is.  That  Is  the 
whole  process  of  Government — the  divi- 
sion of  limited  resources,  making  hard 
choices  as  to  how  we  will  spend  our  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  not  say  it  is 
resources:  it  is  a  question  of  capabilities. 

One  other  thing  we  have  to  think 
about.  Let  us  leave  this  for  the  moment. 
We  must  to  do  all  these  things.  In  the 
Commerce  Committee  we  started  the 
first  antipollution  bill.  I  am  the  author 
of  many  such  bills.  But  today  we  have 
to  pay  attention  to  keeping  the  economy 
moving  so  working  citizens  will  make 
enough  money  to  pay  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  the  social  programs  we  have  to  have. 
I  also  consider  this  impact  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  also.  I  guess  the  Sen- 
ator disagrees  with  my  conclusion. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  These  projects  have 
to  keep  moling :  otherwise  taxes  will  not 
be  coming  into  the  Treasury,  or  if  they 
do  come  in,  it  will  be  diminished 
amotmts.  We  cannot  all  live  at  Walden's 
Pond.  Even  Thoreau  got  tired  of  it  after 
a  year. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  Senator's  argument 
does  not  do  Justice  to  his  case. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  talking  about 
It  in  a  general  way.  We  must  encourage 
economic  activities  that  will  produce  jobs. 
If  the  Jobs  are  all  going  to  be  provided 
by  the  Government,  somebody  will  have 
to  pay  taxes  to  pay  those  salaries. 
Those  taxes  will  come  mainly  from  the 
private  sector.  Otherwise  there  will  not 
be  the  money  to  do  the  things  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  I  want  to  do. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
in  such  fields  as  mass  tratLsportation. 
There  is  a  growing  need  for  antipollution 
devices.  The  President  vetoed  one  bill 
that,  as  I  recall.  Involved  increased 
money  to  fight  pollution.  Yet  be  pushes 
for  this  plane,  and  there  is  a  very  grave 
question  as  to  whether  It  Itself  will  add  to 
the  pollution  of  our  environment,  which 


is  already  polluted,  as  the  Senator  from 
Washington  knows,  to  a  highly  danger- 
ous degree. 

The  President  has  made  tlw  wrong 
kinds  of  choices.  In  my  judgment.  The 
President,  as  another  example,  has 
frozen  funds  which  this  Congress  has 
provided  for  several  programs  in  Okla- 
homa, my  home  State,  which  are  neces- 
sary for  providing  mtmldpal  water  sup- 
plies. In  the  town  of  Waurika.  which  is 
very  near  my  home,  a  water  project  has 
been  authorized,  and  appropriated  for, 
that  will  supply  my  home  town  of  Law- 
ton,  which  is  in  desperate  straits  for  wa- 
ter, as  are  many  cities  in  the  western  part 
of  Oklahoma,  and  which  will  protect  the 
town  of  Waurika  from  the  ravaging 
floods  which  it  experiences  almost  every 
year. 

The  President  has  decided  to  bold  up 
funds  for  that  project,  despite  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  that  kind  of  action  has 
proved  to  be  false  economy,  because  even- 
tually we  go  ahead  with  the  project, 
and  in  the  meantime  inflation  has  caused 
the  cost  of  the  project  to  go  up  and  the 
taxpayers  end  up  paying  more  for  the 
same  project. 

Think  of  the  problem  of  water  supply 
for  cities  such  as  the  city  of  Lewton.  in 
which  there  Is  a  military  installation 
with  a  rather  large  population.  Water  Is 
in  desperately  short  supply.  Every  town 
and  city  in  that  area  Is  trying  to  ascer- 
tain how  it  is  going  to  get  water  next 
summer.  The  city  of  Altus  and  many 
cities  and  towns  have  that  problem.  In- 
stead of  helping  Waurika  and  Lawton 
and  other  cities  to  meet  their  desperate 
need  for  water,  the  President  insists  that 
It  would  cost  too  much.  He  freezes  those 
funds  and  yet  pushes  for  the  SST. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  SST 
jolB.  Mr.  President,  if  we  would  just 
move  ahead  on  the  great  crisis  we  have 
in  housing — we  have  the  worst  housing 
crisis  since  World  War  n — look  at  all  the 
jobs  there.  If  we  would  just  move  ahead 
on  higher  education  construction,  for 
which  the  President  is  holding  up  funds, 
look  at  the  Jobs  there.  If  we  would  Just 
move  ahead  on  water  resources  pro- 
grams, look  at  the  jobs  there. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  way  one 
can  say  we  have  got  to  build  the  SST  for 
jobs,  and  at  the  same  time  refuse  to 
move  ahead  in  so  many  fields  where  there 
are  jobs  that  desperately  need  to  be  done 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  a  matter  of  pri- 
orities. There  are  other  very  serious  con- 
siderations, problems  of  international 
law.  problems  of  the  sonic  boom,  prob- 
lem-s  of  pollution,  problems  of  economic 
feasibility — look  at  the  airlines  now.  and 
what  poor  financial  condition  they  ate 
already  in.  particularly  with  the  pur- 
chases of  the  747.  and  consider  bow  It 
would  be  with  the  SST. 

But  1  shall  not  go  Into  any  of  those 
argtmients.  The  overriding  con.«ideration. 
in  my  mind,  is  the  question  of  national 
priorities.  If  we  «ill  put  human  needs 
fust,  if  we  will  put  first  things  first,  if  we 
will  make  the  right  choices  about  how 
to  divide  our  severely  limited  resources, 
tlien.  Mr.  President,  we  will  come  down 
on  the  side  of  the  people.  We  will  come 
down  on  the  side  of  the  majority  of  the 


US.  Senate  and,  once  again,  disapprove 
the  expenditure  at  this  time  for  the 
supersonic  transport. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
who  have  been  discussing  the  conference 
report  on  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies.  I  imderstand  the  partic- 
ular motion  before  the  Senate  now  is 
for  postponement  of  the  pending  biisi- 
ness  imtil  tomorrow.  The  issues  involved 
here  are  far  too  Important  to  be  lightly 
regarded  or  to  be  overlooked  in  our  de- 
sire to  finish  our  business  and  adjourn. 

I  know  all  of  us  are  very  anxious  to 
be  through  with  the  business  at  hand, 
and  to  go  home,  or  wherever  we  had 
planned  to  go,  for  the  coming  holidays. 
We  would  like  to  find  some  way  to  fin- 
ish the  business  before  this  body  and 
before  Congress.  We  all  want  to  go  home 
to  our  families.  Our  staffs  want  to  be 
freed  of  the  burden  of  reading  the  R«c- 
ORD  each  morning  and  following  what  is 
happening  in  committee  work,  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  so  on. 
.^d  I  am  sure  that  everj'one  sitting  at 
the  desk,  including  the  Official  Reporters, 
and  the  hard-working  men  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  would  Uke  noth- 
ing better  than  to  bear  the  sotmd  of 
silence  in  the  Capitol,  and  to  be  relieved 
of  their  duties  in  connection  with  the 
problems  before  us. 

This  has  been  a  busy  year  for  us.  To- 
day marks  the  199th  day  this  year  that 
the  Senate  has  been  in  session  We  have 
conducted  approximately  1.300  hours  of 
debate  and  discussion,  filling  I  might 
add  over  20,000  pages  in  the  Congus- 
sioNAL  RkcoxD.  Most  of  it  has  been 
friendly,  despite  our  disagreements.  But 
no  matter  how  sharp  our  disagreements, 
I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  acted  out  of  his  own  conscience 
and  ills  coiKem  for  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people. 

When  we  raise  issues  relating  to  the 
preservation  of  our  threatened  environ- 
ment, we  are  responding  to  what  I  think 
Is  a  universally  felt  concern  among  Amer- 
icans. When  we  discuss  the  need  for  care- 
ful evaluation  of  costly  govenunental 
programs.  I  believe  we  are  doing  our 
duty  as  protectors  of  the  public  purse 
and  the  public  Interest.  When  we  call  for 
a  reordering  of  national  priorities,  we 
are  focusing  attention  on  the  basic 
choices  that  our  coimtry  faces — over 
which  direction  we  should  take  in  the 
years  ahead. 

These  are  all  vital  issues — issues  that 
merit  discussion  to  whatever  extent  is 
necessary  to  finally  determine  whatever 
the  best  interest  of  our  Nation  is.  and 
issues  that  in  some  cases  look  ultimately 
to  the  continuation  of  the  human  family 
itself.  I  am  siu^  that  no  one  in  this 
Ciiamber  would  dispute  that.  And  these 
are  precisely  the  issues  raised  by  the 
funds  appropriated  for  the  supersonic 
tran^pjrt.  II  we  are  to  serve  the  public 
iiiteixat.  it  is  ms'  conviction  that  we  can- 
not acceit  the  conference  report  in  its 
present  form. 

Tiiis  year  of  1970  has  been  a  productive 
one  in  the  Congress.  As  of  the  end  of  No- 
vember, the  Senate  had  passed  a  total  of 
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783  bills  and  resolutions.  In  the  past  2 
weeks,  as  we  all  know,  we  have  acted  on 
several  other  sisn\ificant  measures.  1  did 
not  approve  ever>'  measure  that  was 
adopted,  nor  has  anyone  in  this  body.  I 
would  have  preferred  additions  or  dele- 
tions, or  sometimes  defeat,  of  many  of  the 
pieces  of  legislation  which  we  have  ap- 
proved. But  no  one  can  deny  that  we  have 
put  in  long  hours  and  have  produced 
malor  legislation. 

Vet  now.  with  the  lifetime  of  this  Con- 
gress rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  we  are 
faced  with  some  of  the  most  complex  and 
far-reaching  measures  ever  presented  to 
the  Senate.  In  one  bill,  the  Senate  is 
asked  to  approve  many  important 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 
changes  In  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
program,  a  new  catastrophic  illness  in- 
surance program,  a  major  and  poten- 
tially disastrous  piece  of  trade  legislation, 
increases  in  veterans'  pensions,  and  a 
welfare  reform  measure  which  has  con- 
tradictory purposes  and  exceedingly 
complex  provLsions  To  say  the  least,  I 
am  sure  the  leadership  and  the  Members 
of  both  parties  and  the  committee  mem- 
bers want  to  work  out  ways  through  the 
maze  that  this  presents,  technically  and 
parliamentarily.  for  this  body;  and  we 
want,  I  am  sure,  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
and  pass  many  of  the  major  segments  of 
this  particular  legislation. 

The  many  item;;  on  that  one  bill  make 
Santa  Claus  look  like  Ebenezer  Scrooge 
I  am  not  now  discussing  my  views  on 
the  so-called  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  But  I  want  to  make  clear 
to  my  colleagues  who  are  eager  for  quick 
disposal  of  the  pending  conference  report 
that  we  would  be  eruneshed  in  the  com- 
plexities of  that  bill  if  we  were  not  other- 
wise concerned  with  the  transportation 
appropriations.  But  under  the  dual  track 
system,  we  «Tll  have  an  equal  opportunity 
to  present  our  segments  of  debate  even 
on  those  very  deep  and  complicated 
subjects. 

We  have  to  discuss  this  conference  re- 
port In  detail  for  many  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  are  the  Issues  of  pollution, 
cost,  and  priorities  which  I  listed  earlier. 
But  here  are  other  reasons — ones  which 
we  must  make  clear  to  our  colleagues 
on  the  conference  committee,  to  the 
President  and  his  administration,  and  to 
the  people  as  a  whole. 

The  Senate  vote  2  weeks  ago  to  elimi- 
nate fimds  for  the  SST  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary amendment  to  an  appropriation 
bill.  It  was  an  historic  vote — historic  in 
its  symbolism  and  in  its  intended  effect 
on  Federal  spending.  It  was  also  a  major 
vote,  in  which  the  Senate  made  a  fun- 
damental decision  on  what  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  «-ould  be  al- 
lowed to  do  in  this  flscal  year  and  in  lt» 
planning  for  future  years. 

Many  Senators  were  under  extraordi- 
nary pressures  from  constituents  and 
from  Industry  prior  to  that  vote.  Feel- 
ings ran  high  and  the  concerns  were 
deep  and  long  lasting.  Unlike  the  other 
body,  the  Senate  had  an  opportunity  to 
take  a  clear  and  unambiguous  stand  on 
this  specific  program  for  the  SST.  Our 
del>ate  was  vigorous.  We  studied  the 
many  facets  of  the  issue.  And  then  we 
took  a  decisive  stand. 
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Yet  in  spite  of  our  action,  the  confer- 
ence committee  voted  to  continue  the 
SST,  although  it  reduced  the  funds  for 
this  year  by  »80  million. 

I  realize  that  many  factors  affect  the 
way  conference  committees  reach  agree- 
ment. And  I  am  certain  that  the  Sen- 
ate's members  on  the  committee  made 
a  good  faith  effort  to  represent  the  Sen- 
ate's position  on  this  matter.  But  the 
fact  remains  that  we  in  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  have  final  authority  and  responsl- 
bdllty  to  accept  or  reject  this  report.  As 
long  as  funds  for  continuing  the  SST 
are  included.  I  shall  vote  against  this  re- 
port. There  Is  no  other  choice. 

I  wanted  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  SST  at  this  time,  because  ex- 
traordinary Issues  are  at  stake.  If  we 
were  to  accept  the  report  quietly,  with- 
out reasserting  our  majority  position,  our 
earlier  vote  might  be  misinterpreted. 
Conferees  on  other  bills  might  feel  less 
reluctant  to  Insist  on  the  Senate's  po- 
.sltion  In  the  future.  The  Chief  Execu- 
tive might  feel — as  he  sometimes  seems 
to  feel — that  the  will  of  the  Senate  can 
be  disregarded. 

This  is  a  very  Important  point.  Too 
often  in  recent  years.  Congress  has  been 
excluded  from  consultation — at  least,  in 
my  opinion — on  major  national  policies. 
The  problem  has  been  acute  in  foreign 
affairs,  since  Presidents  have  felt  free 
to  begin  or  escalate  wars  or  acta  of  war 
without  due  regard  for  constitutional 
process.  In  domestic  policy  matters  as 
well,  the  executive  branch  has  disre- 
garded the  clear  Intent  of  Congress- 
Provisions  of  law — such  as  the  civil 
rights  leglslaUon  requiring  a  cut-off  of 
funds  to  segregated  schools  and  institu- 
tions—have been.  In  my  opinion,  suljor- 
dlnated  to  administrative  decisions, 
wiiich  may  well  have  been  conditioned 
by  political  considerations.  Another 
example  Is  the  President's  refusal  to  use 
the  authority  granted  by  Congress  to 
act  to  halt  inflation  through  temporary 
wage  and  price  controls. 

The  prt)blem  runs  deeper  to  the  case  of 
the  SST.  Here  was  a  major  program  fa- 
vored by  the  President — despite  strong 
opposition  from  several  of  his  own  de- 
partment"! and  agencies.  The  true  believ- 
ers in  the  administration  fought  a  good 
fight  for  the  SST.  Several  of  their  argu- 
ments had  merit,  although,  on  balance. 
I  l)elieve  that  the  reasons  against  the 
program  were  far  stronger.  The  admin- 
istration made  Its  case  to  the  Senate,  but 
it  lost.  Instead  of  accepting  the  Senate's 
decision,  however,  the  President  has 
tried  to  reverse  that  decision.  If  this 
conference  report  is  adopted,  he  will 
have  succeeded  And  it  is  likely  that  he 
wUl.  in  the  future,  pay  less  attention  to 
those  of  us  who  want  to  recharmel  Fed- 
eral expenditures  into  programs  of 
domestic  renewal,  which  will  benefit  all 
the  people. 

If  this  report  is  adopted,  the  historic 
symbolism  of  our  vote  2  weeks  ago  will 
be  lost.  For  once,  the  Senate  looked  be- 
yond the  immediate  benefits  of  a  new 
program  and  considered  instead  the 
long-run  costs — in  money  and  in  terms 
of  its  effect  on  the  environment.  For 
once,  the  Senate  voted  against  spendtag 
us  out  of  a  recession  with  Just  any  Job- 


creaUng  program  and  Instead  Insisted 
that  other  means  be  used  to  help  the 
people  threatened  with  unemployment 
through  the  cancellation  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  SST  Is  a  test  case.  In  my  opinion, 
of  the  Senate's  willingness  to  assert  Its 
proper  legislative  role.  In  the  past  we 
have  too  often  felt  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  accomplished  facts.  We  have 
bought  the  argument  that  the  best  way 
to  deal  with  a  bad  tovestment  is  to  sink 
more  money  into  it.  This  kind  of  think- 
ing, this  reluctance  to  stand  up  and  say 
"no"  to  an  ongotog  program,  has  led  us 
to  spend  billions  of  unnecessary  dollars 
for  the  C-5A,  billions  for  canceled 
weapons  programs,  billions  in  subsidies 
to  special  Interests  and  todustries  like 
the  oil  companies,  and  billions  in  an 
unwlnnable  war.  At  long  last,  the  Senate 
has  said  "no."  I  think  the  Senate  should 
insist  on  its  original  position. 

The  people  are  watching  us.  They 
were  heartened  by  the  Senate's  coura- 
geous vote  2  weeks  ago.  They  will  be 
deeply  distressed  if  we  meekly  surrender 
to  the  momentum  of  this  program  now. 
Who  knows?  Perhaps  the  people  will 
foUow  the  defeat  of  the  SST  with  a  more 
searching  investigation  into  the  many 
other  Government  programs  which  have 
gone  on  for  years  and  years,  more 
through  force  of  habit  than  through 
clear  choice  and.  many  times,  clear 
understanding.  This  one  victory,  if  it  Is 
sustained,  may  convtoce  millions  of 
Idealistic  Americans  that  ordinary  citi- 
zens can  prevail  against  the  entrenched 
interests  and.  many  times,  their  well- 
financed  lobbyists. 

None  of  us  can  be  sure  that  these 
things  will  happen  If  we  can  stop  the 
SST  once  and  for  all.  But  I  believe  that 
the  chances  are  good.  If  the  Senate  capit- 
ulates, however,  then  I  am  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  new  wave  of  disenchant- 
ment with  our  legislative  processes. 

Before  our  first  vote  on  the  SST,  we 
were  all  deluged  with  mall.  Most  of  It. 
at  least  from  my  constituents,  was  vig- 
orously opposed  to  the  program.  People 
from  Iowa  made  many  thoughtful  com- 
ments— and  I  want  to  share  some  of 
them  with  the  Senate  today  because 
these  people  say.  much  better  than  I  can. 
how  deeply  they  feel  regardtog  this  Issue. 
Since  our  vote  2  weeks  ago.  I  have  re- 
ceived many  additional  letters,  usually 
approving  of  my  opposition  to  the  SST. 
A  woman  from  West  Branch.  Iowa, 
wrote  as  follows: 


Think  you  for  the  NO  vot«  on  the  S8T. 
I  believe  It  is  8  most  hopeful  sign  that  the 
Congress  of  the  n.S.  has  recognised  that 
technological  developmenu  must  be  con- 
Btdered  by  other  criteria  than  the  mere  fact 
ot  know-how.  Quality  of  life  and  preserving 
our  environment  have  become  more  Impera- 
tive than  reaching  London  In  a  shorter  time. 

That  letter  shows,  I  believe,  that  the 
people  were  encouraged  by  our  action 
and  would  be  disheartened  by  a  reversal 
to  our  stand. 

Opposition  to  the  SST  comes  from  all 
potaU  to  the  political  spectrum.  This  Is 
not.  as  we  can  well  recognize  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  a  partisan  matter  to  the 
way  we  vote.  One  letter  I  received  was 
signed  by  a  man  who  proudly  proclaimed 
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that  he  was  "no  longer  a  member  of  the 
silent  majority."  Another  letter,  from  a 
man  to  Wlota,  Iowa,  was  gratifying  be- 
cause the  author  wrote: 

Yo\i  and  X  disagree  on  many  things,  but  I 
beartUy  approve  your  vole  against  the  SST 
transport  plane.  It  was  simply  a  case  of 
promoting  the  greatest  good  for  the  great- 
est number  of  people,  which  is  the  basis  of 
ail  good  government.  I  think  that  the  SST 
type  planes  should  be  banned  from  use  In 
this  country. 

The  last  senteiue  of  that  letter  raises 
another  point  which  we  should  remem- 
ber. The  Senate  voted — the  day  before 
rejecting  funds  for  the  SST — to  ban  all 
such  flights  which  did  not  meet  stand- 
ards to  protect  the  environment.  It  al- 
ready has  been  spoken  to  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  many  times,  but  agato  I  call 
it  to  the  attention  of  Senators.  The  bill 
was  sponsored  by  the  sponsors  of  the 
SST.  Nothing  more  has  been  heard  about 
it.  At  least,  GO  far  as  I  know,  no  heartogs 
are  scheduled  and  no  report  is  likely  this 
year,  and  no  mention  of  the  restriction 
was  made  in  the  conference  report. 

We  would  be  ill-advised  if  we  took  on 
faith  the  assurance  that  SST's  would  be 
banned  from  flying  over  land  areas  of 
the  UrUted  SUtes.  We  would  be  derelict 
m  our  duties  if  we  neglected  to  press  for 
this  legislation  even  iKfore  we  vote  to 
appropriate  any  funds  for  the  SST.  I  do 
not  want  the  Senate  to  be  put  In  the 
position  next  year,  if  funds  for  the  SST 
are  somehow  conttoued,  of  betog  told 
that  our  restrictions  are  to  be  disre- 
garded because  the  money  we  had  spent 
on  the  SST  would  be  wasted  ufiless  it 
was  allowed  to  fly  over  land  areas. 

The  most  important  consideration  to 
the  minds  of  the  people  who  have  wTit- 
ten  to  me  has  been  the  predicted  impact 
of  the  SST  on  the  environment.  What 
damage  the  SST  will  do  to  the  upper 
atmosphere  remains  an  unanswered 
question.  What  damage  the  sonic  boom 
will  cause  is  more  certain,  because  we 
have  decided  to  ban  such  boom-causing 
flights  over  our  own  land.  More  research 
needs  to  be  done  on  these  questions,  of 
course,  but  I  believe  that  the  wise  policy 
is  to  ask  and  answer  the  questions  first — 
then  make  any  decision  to  go  ahead  with 
production  of  a  potentially  dangerous 
plane. 

I  might  add.  as  was  stated  this  morn- 
ing by  the  disttogulshed  Senator  from 
Washmgton,  that  many  military  planes 
are  flying  at  these  planned  speeds  and 
altitudes,  the  Senator  said  we  are  not 
very  well  toformed  on  them,  but  at  least 
the  fact  Is  they  are  flying  that  way.  Even 
to  the  process  of  developing  the  neces- 
sary military  equipment  we  have  appa- 
rently not  done  the  amount  of  necessary 
research  toto  potential  ecological  dam- 
age, although  we  have  the  planes  flying, 
and  although  we  have  had  the  capability 
of  doing  such  research.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence between  a  military  flight  and  a  com- 
mercial flight  to  this  instance.  I  feel  that 
the  responsibility  lies  with  those  promot- 
tag  this  program  rather  than  with  the 
American  people  to  make  the  case.  That 
responsibility  is  one  which  is  of  keen 
Importance  and  which,  to  fact,  can  and 
might  affect  the  lives  and  well-being  of 
all  the  people  on  this  plane.  A  high-school 


student  from  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  wrote  to 
express  his  concern: 
I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  oonslste&oy 
.  .  .  ta  voting  against  those  bUls  which 
would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our  already 
mis-managed  planet.  Specifically,  this  let- 
ter supports  the  stand  you  have  taken  as  an 
opponent  of  that  super-ezpeoialve  blunder, 
the  SST.  This  plane  IB  unneoesaary  ecODom* 
icaUy,  eoologlcaUy,  socially — any  way  you 
look  at  it. 

I  ftod  this  tocreastogly  occurring,  that 
students  to  high  schools  as  well  as 
youngsters  in  Junior  high  schools  are 
writing.  It  is  encouragtog  to  see  so  many 
young  people  deeply  concerned  with  the 
critical  issues  of  our  age,  rather  than 
Just  the  social  problems  of  their  own  way 
of  life  wherever  they  happen  to  live. 
Many  times  their  deep  concern  is  with 
the  problems  at  hand.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port many  letters  are  sent  to  me  which 
come  from  young  people  of  this  ktod. 
They  tiave  faith  that  we  will  stick  by  our 
earlier  decision  and  prevent  any  pollu- 
tion by  an  SST.  Some  of  these  yoitog 
people  said  that  they  were  members  of 
high  school  or  college  ecology  clubs — 
which  Is  another  gratifying  development. 

A  woman  from  Des  Moines  took  a  world 
view  of  the  problem  posed  by  the  SST. 
She  wrote: 

I  firmly  believe  our  environment  will 
benefit  from  this  decision  (b;  the  Senate)  — 
we  surel;  don't  need  any  more  air  pollution 
or  noise  pollution.  Saving  a  few  hours  Ume 
for  a  very  few  people  doeen't  seem  to  me  to 
\>e  worth  spending  the  tremendoujB  amount  of 
fuel  necessary — let  alone  the  money.  I  thank 
you  very  much  for  this  vote  for  humanity. 
We  nerd  It  I 

Now  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  scientist 
who  fully  understands  the  many  complex 
issues  related  to  possible  pollution  by  the 
SST.  But  I  respect  the  Judgment  of  the 
many  experts  whose  doubts  and  fears 
have  been  related  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Wisconsin.  I  would  cite 
only  the  conclusions  of  a  group  of  lead- 
ing scientists  and  Government  ofllclals 
who  met  last  summer  to  WlUlamstown. 
Mass.  They  said: 

The  projected  SSTa  can  have  a  clearly 
measurable  effect  in  a  large  region  of  the 
world  and  quite  pocelbly  on  a  glotuil  scale. 
We  must  emphasize  that  we  cannot  Ise  cer- 
tain about  the  magnitude  of  tlie  various 
consequences. 

I  believe  that  we  should  continually 
potot  out  the  questions  raised,  that  we 
cannot  be  certain  and  we  do  not  have 
the  toformatlon  at  hand,  that  we  do  not 
know.  It  is  a  question  of  remembertng 
that  complete  proof  does  not  exist  on 
either  side  of  the  issue.  When  we  face 
such  great  potential  risks.  Mr.  President. 
I  believe  we  should  be  certata  of  the  con- 
sequences of  our  actions  before  we  take 
them,  if  we  can.  Let  us  be  sure,  before  we 
buy. 

Many  editorials  have  been  written,  and 
it  has  Ijeen  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  that  the  only  way  we  will  ever 
know  is  to  build  the  SST  and  then  make 
a  determination.  The  statement  was 
made  that  we  already  have  military 
equipment  flytog  at  these  speeds  and 
altitudes,  which  todlcates  we  have  the 
equipment  at  hand  to  do  the  research, 
and  to  know,  before  we  sink  this  money 


toto  an  additional  potential  for  destruc- 
tion. It  would  well  behoove  us  to  do  that, 
instead  of  what  we  are  attempting. 

America  Is  a  rich  enough  country  tliat 
we  can  take  the  lead — as  we  have  so  far 
to  a  large  extent — to  developing  plans 
and  programs  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment. Do  not  misunderstand  me.  We 
have  not  gone  nearly  far  enough.  But 
at  least  there  Is  now  an  awareness  of 
ecological  issues  In  this  coimtry  which 
exists  to  few  others.  Remember  that 
dictionaries,  prtoted  only  last  year,  did 
not  toclude  such  now  common  terms  as 
"biodegradable." 

My  point  is  that  we  have  not  yet  sunk 
as  much  as  other  nations  into  building 
an  SST.  Those  nations,  understandably, 
want  to  justify  and  protect  their  tovest- 
ment. They,  like  many  of  our  own  con- 
tractors, want  to  try  to  capture  the  sup- 
posedlj'  large  market  for  SST's.  We  to 
America,  however,  do  not  need  the  SST 
for  our  fine  aircraft  todustry  to  stirvlve. 
Even  if  the  greatest  hopes  of  these  na- 
tions were  fulfilled — and  they  built  a 
popular  SST  while  we  did  not — our  own 
loss  would  be  relatively  mtoor:  At  the 
most  an  outflow  of  money  to  those  na- 
tions and  the  failure  of  some  jobs  to 
materialize.  Those  are  mtoor  problems, 
ta  my  opinion,  because  we  could  eas- 
ily make  up  the  difference  to  foreign 
sales  and  domestic  employment  by 
turning  our  aircraft  industry  to  the 
equally  promlstog  fields  of  short-take- 
off-and-landlng  and  vertlcal-take-ofl- 
and-landlng  aircraft. 

The  reaction  to  the  Senate's  vote  on 
the  SST.  on  the  part  of  the  British  and 
French,  was  mixed.  Some  observers  com- 
mented that  this  vote  might  well  prompt 
a  decision  to  scrap  the  Concorde — a 
plane  which  has  not  generated  anythtog 
near  the  enthusiasm  that  was  predicted 
for  SST's.  Perhaps  by  not  Jointog  the 
race  we  may  convtoce  other  nations  that 
the  race  is  not  worth  running.  Or  if  they 
do  continue,  they  will  be  put  on  notice 
that  their  planes  must  be  environmen- 
tally safe  before  they  will  be  permitted 
to  the  United  States. 

Pollution  of  the  upper  atmosphere  was 
only  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  SST. 
The  other  environmental  argument  has 
been  the  physical  and  emotional  damage 
which  the  noise  of  the  planes  might 
cause.  Already  we  are  blanketed  by  too 
many  loud  noises.  Constant  sonic  Ixrams 
would  be  unnerving,  to  say  the  least.  The 
sldeltoe  noise  during  takeoff  would  be  at 
least  three  to  four  times  louder  than 
current  standards  and  at  least  four  to 
five  times  louder  than  the  current  747's. 
Those  figures  come  from  Russell  Train. 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  Another  scien- 
tist. Dr.  Richard  Garwin.  predicted  tile 
astonishing  and  frightening  flgure  of 
noise  equal  to  the  simultaneous  takeoff 
of  50  Jumbo  jets. 

We  are  assured  that  none  of  these 
problems  will  be  so  great,  that  solutions 
will  be  found  somehow,  sometime.  How 
many  times  have  we  been  given  such 
assurances  on  other  i^rograms?  Con- 
tractors are  never  willing  to  admit  that 
things  might  turn  out  worse.  Although 
they  have  totelligent  and  dedicated  men 
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working  on  these  problems,  the  evidence 
so  (ar  has  not  been  very  reassuring. 

Consider,  for  Instance,  the  sUppage 
which  has  occurred  between  the  charac- 
terutics  speciOed  to  the  original  8ST 
contract  and  those  of  the  planned  pro- 
totvpes.  The  noise  level,  measured  in  per- 
ceived noise  decibels,  has  been  aUowed 
to  increase  for  takeoff  from  93  to  110. 
for  approach  from  109  to  112,  and  for 
airport  noise  from  118  to  129.  At  the 
same  time,  other  characteristics  have 
been  allowed  to  slip.  Speed  required  for 
liftoff  has  l)een  Increased  from  162  knots 
to  197  knou.  This  will  require  a  much 
longer  runway— 10.300  feet  Instead  of 
the  planned  1,500. 

I  hasten  to  add.  Mr.  President,  that 
these  are  oiUy  the  prototype  figures.  If 
past  experience  \rith  other  contracts  is 
any  guide  here,  these  characteristics  will 
slip  further  m  order  to  match  whatever 
plane  is  eventually  produced.  And  then 
we  will  hear  the  same  arguments  about 
the  need  to  relax  our  requlremenU  so  as 
to  JuiUfy  our  tremendous  investment. 

We  do  not  have  to  buy  this  supersonic 
titanic  of  the  airways.  We  can  ground  it 
now.  before  we  lose  any  more  money. 

How  much  will  this  project  cost?  We 
have  spoken  many  times  of  the  expense 
figures  and  I  have  heard  a  lot  of  them 
quoted  again  today.  The  offlcial  esti- 
mates, of  course,  were  only  $1.3  billion. 
When  we  look  at  what  good  could  be  ac- 
complished through  just  a  few  million 
dollars  in  neighborhood  health  centers, 
or  job  retraining,  or  drug  treatment  pro- 
grams—it is  shocking  that  we  can  so 
easUy  say  "only"  »1.3  bUllon.  That  esU- 
male  has  now  been  increased  by  $150 
mlUion  because  of  Secretary  Volpe's 
sUUmenl  that  any  decrease  m  fiscal 
year  1911  funding  would  Increase  cogts 
on  a  2-to-l  ratio. 

These  figiures.  themselves,  grossly  un- 
derswte  the  probable  costs.  Again  rely- 
ing on  past  experience  with  cost  over- 
runs which  have  been  so  ably  docu- 
mented by  Senator  Pkoxmim.  we  can  feel 
confident  in  predicting  that  the  ultlmaU 
cost  to  the  Government  of  an  SST  pro- 
gram would  be  at  least  $3.5  billion  and 
perhaps  as  much  as  $7  billion. 

Is  it  worth  this  much  to  enable  the 
affluent  society  to  get  to  Europe  quicker? 
Is  naUonal  prestige  so  lacking  In  tws 
country  which  produced  the  Wright 
.  brothers.  Charles  Lindbergh,  and  the 
first  plane  to  fly  faster  than  sound  and 
the  first  men  on  the  moon?  No  one  doubts 
the  daring  or  the  .success  of  American 
aviaUon.  Aircraft  other  than  SSTs  wil 
continue  to  provide  the  bulk  of  air  travel 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  We  will  lose 
next  to  nothing  by  not  parUclpattng  In 
this  mad  adventure. 

The  huge  anUclpated  cost  of  the  SST 
is  only  part  of  the  problem.  Let  ua  re- 
member who  Is  paying  this  cost— the 
American  taxpayers-all  of  us  together. 
Everyone  Is  footing  the  bUl  despite  the 
fact  that  very  few  people  will  ever  be  able 
to  By  in  these  planes.  .    _,  v, 

SST's  wUl  not  be  permitted  to  fly  with- 
in our  own  country.  Not  that  many  peo- 
ple fly  overseas.  And  the  high  purchase 
Price  and  tremendous  operating  costs 
make  It  unlikely  that  we  wUl  see  any 
lowering  of  prices.  That  was  one  of  the 


supposed  benefits  of  the  jumbo  jets,  but 
air  fares  have  continued  to  rise.  Thus, 
everyone  would  be  taxed  so  that  a  few 
people  would  be  able  to  get  to  Paris 

A  man  from  Ames,  Iowa,  wrote  me  on 
this  point.  He  said: 

Just  M  It  IS  no  longer  atcxxmrj  to  m»nu- 
I»cture  automobllM  which  can  tr»Tel  at 
iMter  jpMds.  :l  Is  not  neCM«iry  at  this  tlm« 
w  bulla  lOrplanM  mat  can  fly,'"«~^,*  ^7 
that  has  the  capwrlty  to  travel  at  l«p  mph 
sun  must  travel  on  Iowa  roada  at  76  mph^ 
Prewnt  alrplanea  that  approach  the  apeea 
of  Mund  K.metlme.  mu«  circle  over  a  bu^ 
urport  for  30  minute,  to  1  "oura  before 
la^ng  so  what  II  the  value  of  producing 
an  airplane  that  surpaMes  the  epeed  or 
sound' 


A  related  point,  of  course,  is  that  it 
often  takes  more  time  to  get  to  and  from 
the  airport  than  It  does  to  fly  between 
alrporte.  Thus,  if  our  concern  is  shorten- 
ing travel  time,  we  already  have  more 
urgent  problems  than  simply  cutting 
down  on  time  in  flight  toward  which  we 
could  make  contributions. 

The  many  will  pay  so  that  the  few  can 
fly  faster.  The  many— and  that  means 
ordinary  tax-paying  citizens— wUl  pay 
Boeing  and  its  subcontractors  to  build  a 
plane  which  will  profit  them  far  more 
than  it  profits  the  Government. 

Never  before  has  the  VB.  Government 
subsidized  a  purely  commercial  ^lane 
In  1951  the  Congress  rejected  a  demand 
to  support  development  of  commercial 
leU    But   the   airplane    manufacturers 
thought  they  could  profit  from  such  de- 
velopment, so  they  went  ahead  on  their 
own.  Our  leadership  today  is  the  result 
of  their  competitiveness.  They  not  oiJy 
took  over  the  field  from  the  British,  who 
first  developed  a  commercial  jet.  but  they 
did  It  all  on  their  own.  If  there  really  Is 
such  a  profit  to  be  made  in  building 
SST's    the  companies  will  act  on  their 
own  if  the  risks  are  too  great,  so  be  It. 
The  current  plan  calls  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  provide  90  percent  of  de- 
velopment costs  of  the  SST.  Despite  this 
huge  contribution,   the  companies  will 
reap  most  of  the  profits.  Boeing,  It  Is 
estimated,  will  make  a  1150  mUlion  profit 
If   139   planes  are  sold— yet   the  Gov- 
ernment wUI  still  be  taking  a  $1.2  bU- 
lion   loss.    If    the   maximum   predicted 
number  of  planes  are  sold— 450  or  so— 
the  Government  will  get  back  $1  billion 
more  than  it  spent.  Yet  Boeing  will  make 
a  staggering  profit  of  $6.5  billion.  That 
profit,  for  which  Boeing  risked  only  10 
percent  of  the  development  costs,  would 
be  enough  to  finance  our  current  levels 
of  expenditures  for  disease  prevention 
and  control,  environmental  health  prob- 
lems   and  consumer  protection  for  10 
years.  In  other  words.  Boeing  would  re- 
ceive in  profits  more  than  10  times  the 
amount  of  funds  which  our  society  would 
put  into  programs  to  protect  us  from 
just  such  machines. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  HUGHES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  disUnguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  pointed  out  that  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  planes  were  built,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  get  back  its  Investment 


and  $1  bUlion.  If  it  U  true  that  these 
planes  will  be  produced  over  a  period  of 
time  and  that  production  will  exUnd  Into 
the  1980s  and  1990's.  and  so  on.  and  If 
It  is  true  that  this  would  result  in  effect 
In  paying  back  the  Government  with  in- 
terest at  something  like  4 1 j  or  5  percent, 
or  something  of  that  kind,  when  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  now  borrowing 
money  at  a  higher  rate,  is  it  not  also 
true  that  even  if  the  Federal  Government 
does  get  back  Its  funds  plus  $1  billion, 
which  is  very  unlikely.  It  would  still  not 
get  back  the  full  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
There  would  still  be  a  subsidy  Involved. 
Mr.  HUGHES.  I  have  not  taken  the 
time  to  figure  out  the  Interest  rates.  But 
I  think  the  Senator  has.  His  point  is  cer- 
tainly well  taken  and  Is  one  that  I  would 
concur  with.  He  has  seldom  been  wrong 
on  figures  concerning  the  return  on  In- 
vestments. I  would  certainly  agree  with 
the  Senator's  conclusions. 

Mr.  PROXMIKE.  Mr.  President,  here 
we  have  a  situation  in  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  Is  putting  up  85  or  90 
percent  of  the  development  money,  the 
risk  money,  and  It  stands  to  get  back,  at 
best  if  this  works  out  pertecUy.  a  return 
which  is  below  the  cost  of  the  money  to 
the  Government,  whereas  the  manufac- 
turer and  the  airlines  stand  to  make  a 
very  substantial  profit  although  they  are 
putting  up  10  percent  of  the  money  and 
each,  individually,  is  putting  up  less  than 
that. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  absolutely  correct  on  the  basis 
of  the  projections.  Over  the  long  term, 
as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out.  It  is  even 
a  more  expensive  Investment  for  the  Gov- 
ernment because  of  the  borrowing  cost 
the  Government  must  pay  for  the  money 
which  it  is  expending  in  this  fashion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  standpohit  of  the  taxpayer,  this  Is  a 
heads  you  win.  UUs  1  lose  proposition. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  the  SST 
cannot  pay  off.  We  are  told  that  if  it  can- 
not meet  the  environmental  require- 
ments, the  planes  'will  not  be  produced. 
Many  econombts  have  argued  that 
they  can  only  sell  200.  Some  say  250.  Some 
say  300.  They  have  to  sell  500  before  the 
Federal  Government  will  get  back  the 
funds  to  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
referred.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
taxpayer  Is  taking  a  big  risk.  There  are 
no  circumstances  under  which  he  can  get 
back  the  money  which  he  paid,  with  the 
Interest  he  paid  for  it. 

There    are    many    circumstances    to 
which  he  will  lose  it  all. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  te  abso- 
lutely correct. 

I  listened  earlier  today  -when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  was  stating  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  we  already 
have  military  planes  fiylng  at  these 
speeds  and  at  these  altitudes.  I  do  not 
wish  to  put  words  In  the  Senator's 
mouth,  but  It  does  reinforce  the  argu- 
ment that  it  Is  unreal  that  we  must  build 
the  prototypes  to  settle  the  ecological 
question.  If  we  presently  have  the  mili- 
tary planes,  why  do  we  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  experience  of  those  flights 
which  are  already  taking  place  rather 
than  to  make  an  investment  of  this  type 
to  build  civilian  planes  to  carry  passen- 
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gers  and  freight?  There  certainly  is  real 
reason  to  fear  the  results  that  could 
occur. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. There  are  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  military  supersonic  planes  on  which 
studies  could  be  made  as  to  their  effect 
on  the  environment.  The  noise  study 
could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  engines 
which  are  virtually  finished,  without 
those  engines  being  attached  to  proto- 
types. 

The  argument  that  was  made  in  a 
column  in  the  Washington  Star  the  other 
day  that  the  real  argument  in  favor  of 
the  supersonic  transport  appropriation 
now  is  that  we  need  these  prototypes  for 
experimental  purposes  does  not  stand 
up.  We  do  not  have  to  spend  this  enor- 
mous amount  of  money  to  get  those  an- 
swers. We  could  have  those  answers 
without  going  ahead  and  spending  the 
fantastic  amount  of  money  we  are  being 
asked  to  put  up  in  this  program. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  Prom  listening  to 
statements  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  earlier  I  concluded 
that  we  must  recognize  that  there  has 
been  an  unresolved  question  on  the  eco- 
logical problem  that  exists  with  this 
type  plane  at  these  altitudes  of  65.000 
and  70.000  feet  that  could  endanger  our 
existence.  When  that  type  question  Is 
raised,  that  there  could  be  an  effect  upon 
humanity  and  all  the  people  of  this 
country,  the  burden  of  proof  should  not 
be  placed  solely  in  the  laps  of  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country;  the  burden  of  proof 
should  rest  with  those  people  who  favor 
and  who  are  responsible  for  the  con- 
struction of  such  a  program. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  also  that  in 
the  Interest  of  the  vast  numbers  of  peo- 
ple in  the  country  we  do  have  a  stake 
in  the  research  In  determining  the  ef- 
fect before  we  proceed  very  far  with  this 
type  program. 

No  one  has  answered  very  satisfactor- 
ily to  me  that  If  military  planes  are  al- 
ready available,  planes  which  fly  at  these 
speeds  and  these  altitudes,  at  siieeds  un- 
known to  us,  for  security  reasons  prob- 
ably, certainly  the  Information  that 
could  be  obtained  from  those  flights 
should  be  made  available  so  that  we  can 
reasonably  resolve  the  Issue  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  one  question 
that  cannot  be  answered  by  the  military 
planes,  the  supersonic  plane,  that  also 
caimot  be  answered  by  the  prototype.  Is 
what  happens  when  there  are  400,  500, 
600,  or  700  of  these  supersonic  planes  fly- 
ing In  the  same  corridors,  such  as  New 
irork  to  London  and  New  York  to  Rome 
over  the  North  Atlantic  In  the  upper  at- 
mosphere. We  would  have  to  go  ahead 
with  many,  many  years  and  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  research  to  get  an 
answer  to  that  question.  So  to  those  who 
argue  that  military  planes  do  not  fly  in 
that  quantity,  and  that  It  would  be  enor- 
mously expensive  for  them  to  do  so,  I 
think  the  answer  is  that  the  two  proto- 
types wUl  not  give  us  useful  answers. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  has  been  stated  that 
we  must  proceed  Immediately  or  we  have 
lost  everything,  and  that  the  aircraft 
todustry  will  never  be  able  to  regain  its 


position  of  being  in  first  place  in  the 
world  of  building  new  prototypes  and 
planes  for  carrying  passengers  and 
freights.  If  we  go  back  to  the  beginning 
of  the  jet  plane  industry  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  we  were  not  the  first 
country  to  provide  Jet  passenger  and 
freight  service.  Certainly,  when  we  made 
the  determination  to  get  into  that  busi- 
ness it  did  not  take  long  for  the  Invest- 
ment and  Industrial  capacity  of  this  Na- 
tion to  put  us  in  first  pjace.  Many  of  the 
planes  that  we  were  at  that  time  con- 
cerned about  are  almost  nonexistent 
today.  I  believe  we  do  have  the  time  for 
the  research  and  that  we  can  and  should 
do  it  before  we  make  this  heavy  invest- 
ment and  take  these  risks  to  our  envi- 
ronment. As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out. 
this  type  investment  on  a  long-range 
projection  is  quite  unfair. 

No  one  argues  the  legitimacy  of  a  fair 
profit  in  our  free  enterprise  system.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
would  tolerate  such  a  lopsided  dedication 
of  public  tax  money  to  private  profit- 
making.  The  only  reasons  the  people  are 
not  proclaiming  their  outrage  are,  first, 
that  they  are  not  aware  of  the  contract 
provisions,  and  second,  that  they  doubt — 
as  I  do — that  such  profits  will  be  forth- 
coming in  sales  of  SSTs.  Nevertheless, 
the  principle  of  such  a  small  return  on 
the  publics  investment  Is  a  bad  principle. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  HUOHiS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  suspicion 
which  the  Senator  has  expressed  is  cor- 
rect that  these  profits  will  not  material- 
ize and  develop,  then  what  happens  to 
the  Federal  investment?  Then,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  not  only  is  not  going  to 
get  its  money  back  with  Interest,  but  not 
get  it  back,  period.  That  means  the  tax- 
payers will  lose  those  millions  and  prob- 
ably hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  will  be  another  program  we  have  writ- 
ten off  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers.  The  Senator  has  already  men- 
tioned other  programs  that  have  gone  to 
the  wayside  after  long  investment. 

The  arguments  for  going  ahead  with 
the  SST  are  not  very  strong.  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  the  fact  that  our  pres- 
tige in  aircraft  production  Is  not  so 
shaky  that  this  costly  supersonic  gamble 
is  required  to  shore  It  up.  The  possible 
adverse  effect  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  unclear — both  because  of  the 
difficulty  in  making  such  predictions  and 
because  of  the  alternative  developments 
which  might  be  made  to  offset  losses  to 
buy  foreign  aircraft.  As  for  the  loss  of 
potential  Jobs,  the  same  point  holds  true : 
In  the  aircraft  Industry  alone,  there  are 
many  more  sensible  ways  to  go  with  our 
public  investments  than  this  dubious  ad- 
venture. 

Why.  then,  do  we  need  an  SST?  The 
simple  answer  is  that  we  do  not.  I  found 
the  mall  from  my  constituents  quite  per- 
suasive in  this  regard.  No  one  argued  that 
this  program  was  vital  to  naUonal  se- 
curity. No  one  said  that  tt  was  worth 
every  penny  of  the  cost.  Instead,  the  peo- 
ple of  Iowa.  I  believe,  showed  good  judg- 
ment and  commonsense  in   answering 


the  arguments  put  forth  by  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Now  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  lady 
from  CentervlUe.  Iowa,  who  wrote: 

There  were  many  goDd  arguments  for  the 
bill  But  t  feel  some  of  them  were  wortblcia. 
One  argument  was  that  we  would  fall  behind 
In  the  field  cf  avtaUon.  I  do  not  feel  the 
V.S  must  be  first  In  everything  Juet  for  the 
sake  of  being  first.  If  anything.  I  think  we 
should  set  our  goals  so  that  we  would  be  first 
in  peace,  the  first  country  to  eliminate 
hunger,  disease,  and  Ignorance  at  home. 

I  agree  with  that  lady. 

I  believe  we  have  to  change  our  priori- 
ties by  abandoning  wasteful  programs 
like  the  SST  and  concentrating  instead 
on  the  more  compelling  kinds  of  respon- 
sibilities she  mentions 

Again  quoting  a  student — and  there 
have  been  many  communications  from 
students  on  this  subject — a  student  from 
Iowa  City  who  wrote  to  suggest  some  of 
these  other  priorities  wtilch  are  much 
more  urgent  than  the  development  of  an 
SST: 

If  the  SST  Is  fully  developed,  then  the 
funds  win  have  to  come  from  somewhere. 
Our  nation  will  then  also  be  deprived  of 
money  which  could  be  put  to  much  better 
use  elsewhere.  Our  cities  are  dying.  PoUu- 
Llon  blankeu  our  nation.  Small  towns  and 
education  need  federal  assistance.  People  are 
starving.  And  older  people  have  practically 
been  reduced  to  the  role  of  vegetables.  At 
least  some  of  these  problems.  If  not  aU. 
could  be  Improved  upon  If  the  funds  wera 
rediannelled  to  them  Instead  of  the  BBT. 

I  readily  admit  that  there  will  be  prob- 
lems in  canceling  this  program.  Some 
people  will  be  thrown  out  of  work  im- 
mediately. Others  may  not  get  Jobs  they 
were  counting  on.  But  the  far-ranging 
hazartls  of  continuing  the  program  are 
much  greater  than  the  immediate  disad- 
vantages of  dropping  It. 

Possible  unemployment  is  very  un- 
foriunate  especially  at  this  time.  Just  as 
it  Is  unfortunate  that  the  present  admin- 
istration beUeves  that  higher  unemploy- 
ment— even  running  to  5.8  or  6  percent — 
is  "tolerable"  in  the  fight  against  Infia- 
tlon.  Both  of  these  unemployment  prob- 
lems can  be  solved — by  better  manage- 
ment of  the  economy,  by  increased  spend- 
ing In  nonmilltary  sectors  where  there 
are  pressing  needs,  and  by  Imaginative 
programs  of  retraining  and  conversion  of 
industry  to  peacetime  pursuits. 

A  couple  from  Ames,  Iowa,  made  this 
point  quite  succinctly  when  they  wrote: 

Perhaps  now.  some  Innovative  programs 
could  be  started  to  help  with  the  tinemploy- 
ment  In  the  State  of  Washington,  and  other 
areas  of  our  cotintry  that  are  so  affected  by 
the  cut-back  In  military  spending.  We  don't 
feel  otir  eoociacny  should  tie  based  on  con- 
tinuing a  war  or  on  keeping  up  with  the 
RusalaBS. 

Several  times  today  I  have  mentioned 
the  alternatives  for  the  Boeing  Co..  as 
well  as  for  our  society  and  the  Federal 
budget,  if  we  halt  development  of  the 
SST.  One  of  the  most  cogent  communi- 
cations I  received  on  that  subject  came 
from  a  man  in  Muscatine,  Iowa.  He 
wrote: 

I  urge  you  to  vote  against  SST  appttiprta- 
tlon.  As  one  who  files  nearly  one  hundred 
thousand  mllea  a  year,  much  of  It  oversues. 
I  see  no  commercial  need  for  the  SST.  In- 
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*t«*d  w*  ne«d  Adequate  air  contiol  and  dis- 
patch sfstexna  to  make  domestic  flying  safe 
plua  adequate  ground  fadlltlea  to  speed 
travel.  The  noAae  problems  posed  by  the  SST 
limit  Its  uselulness.  The  SSTs  Impact  on 
ecology  Is  haEaidous.  Last  summer  at  the 
WLUlamstown  study  of  critical  environ- 
mental problems  at  Wllllamstown,  Mussa- 
chusetts,  a  group  of  one  hundred  scientists 
concluded  that  accumulated  wastes  ex- 
hausted from  SST's  at  high  aiutudes  might 
disturb  the  balance  of  our  biosphere.  They 
favored  postponement  of  SST  development 
until  this  Issue  could  be  resolved.  Our  gov- 
ernment had  better  subsidize  development  of 
planes  of  greater  commercial  value  Including 
thcBe  for  shorter  takeoff  or  vertical  takeoff. 
If  we  forget  these,  someone  else  will  steal  the 
market. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  we  can 

preserve  the  great  American  aircraft  In- 
dustry, and  we  can  turn  our  govern- 
mental resources  to  the  critical  problems 
which  face  us. 

I  do  not  like  to  oppose  this  conference 
report,  since  it  does  provide  urgently 
needed  funds  for  many  vital  programs. 
The  recent  tragic  air  crashes  In  Colorado 
and  West  Virginia  have  demonstrated 
the  need  for  research  into  problems  of  air 
safety,  and  improved  airport  facilities, 
and  increased  numbers  of  well-paid  air 
traffic  controllers.  All  of  these  vital  pro- 
grams are  funded  in  this  bill,  and  cer- 
tainly are  programs  that  I  support. 

I  also  strongly  support  the  money  ap- 
propriated in  this  bill  for  research  into 
high-speed  ground  transportation  and 
for  the  Urban  Mass  Transportatlcm  Ad- 
ministration. Much  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  these  areas.  In  fact,  I  would 
gladly  spend  this  S2I0  million  on  such 
programs  .so  that  we  can  improve  the 
means  of  transportation  accessible  to 
ordinary  citiiens  of  this  Nation. 

But  the  imes  have  been  drawn,  and 
until  the  tvill  of  the  Senate  prevails — and 
I  believe  tiiat  that  would  represent  the 
will  of  a  majority  of  the  people  in  this 
country,  if  all  the  facts  were  known — I 
shall  oppose  these  expenditures.  If  we  are 
to  stop  the  proliferation  of  wasteful  proj  - 
ects  wiiich  benefit  very  few  people,  it  is 
essential  that  we  begin  by  stopping  the 
SST  Next  year,  in  my  opinion,  will  be  too 
late. 

Let  me  close  by  reading  another  letter, 
this  one  signed  by  23  people  in  Waterloo. 
Iowa; 

We  are  opposed  to  any  further  federal  al- 
locations— Including  subaldy  to  Industry — 
for  the  development  of  the  SST  And  we  are 
also  opposed  to  permitting  any  other  Na- 
tion's SST  to  land  at  American  airports  or 
overfly  our  territory. 

Purtbermore.  we  ask  that  alternatives  to 
an  economy,  which  Judges  its  health  solely 
by  the  degree  of  Its  growth,  be  developed.  We 
live  In  a  finite  system  and  we  can't  keep 
groulng  forever  or  there  will  be  nothing  left 
of  the  untouched  landscape.  As  Edward 
Abbey  put  It.  'growth  for  the  sake  of  growth 
Is  the  Ideology  of  the  cancer  cell.'  This  Is 
especially  true  If  growth  takes  place  In  In- 
dustries which  pollute,  or  cover  the  land- 
scape, or  use  finite  resources  or  create 
waste. 

That  quotation — "growth  for  the  sake 
of  growth  is  the  ideology  of  the  cancer 
cell" — refutes  the  basic  arguments  for 
proceeding  with  this  costly  experiment 
more  tellingly  than  anything  I  have  said 
In  this  entire  speech. 


Today,  we  are  asked  to  finance  the  be- 
ginning of  a  potentially  dangerous  pro- 
gram tiiat  is  certain  to  multiply  astro- 
nomically. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  say- 
ing "potentially  "  The  questions  of 
ecology  have  not  been  detertnlned  with 
flnality  on  either  side  of  the  question, 
but  if  past  tilstory  with  such  projects  is 
any  guide,  once  we  are  underway  with 
the  SST,  the  course  will  be  Irreversible. 
Obviously  we  are  already  underway.  Ob- 
viously the  Senate,  in  a  preceding  deci- 
sion, said,  "No."  Now  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  reafBrm  that  prior  deci- 
sion and  say  "No"  to  the  entire  confer- 
ence report,  most  of  which  I  would  like 
to  take. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  our 
economy  is  sick  and  our  Government  says 
it  caimot  find  the  resources  to  meet 
basic  human  needs  of  our  people,  any 
idea  that  the  SST  represents  the  "winged 
victory"  of  our  times  is  a  cruel  delusion. 

The  truth  is,  that  to  proceed  with  this 
costly  gamble  would  be  a  tragic  defeat 
for  our  good  sense  &s  a  people  and  our 
true  priorities  as  a  civilized  Nation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  26  of  the 
Senators  speech  he  says: 

Both  of  these  unemployment  problems 
can  be  solved — by  better  management  of  the 
economy,  by  Increased  spending  In  non-mlll- 
tary  sectors  where  there  are  pressing  needs, 
and  by  Imaginative  programs  of  retraining 
and  conversion  of  Industry  to  peacetime  pur- 
suits. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Just  yesterday  the 
President  of  the  United  States  vetoed  the 
manpower  training  bill  that  the  House 
and  the  Senate  passed? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
that  veto  will  do  infinitely  more  harm  to 
the  long-term  solution  of  our  unemploy- 
ment problem  than  any  number  of  proj- 
ects of  this  kind  can  go  good? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  certainly  the 
opinion  of  this  Senator,  and,  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  that  piece  of  legislation,  I 
was  not  only  surprised  but  I  was  also  de- 
pressed that  the  President  selected  that 
piece  of  legislation  for  a  veto.  I  think  that 
there  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can 
direct  the  resources  of  our  Nation  to  face 
the  problem  of  unemployment,  other 
than  those  being  promoted  in  this  par- 
ticular project,  that  will  be  much  health- 
ier for  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  answer,  when 
we  always  come  back  to  a  military  pro- 
gram or  a  space  prognun  of  this  kind — to 
wit,  that  people  will  be  thrown  out  of 
work — is  not  that  we  have  to  go  on  and 
on  and  on  regardless  of  the  merits  of 
programs  that  cannot  be  justified.  We 
should  proceed  to  imaginative  and  effec- 
tive manpower  training  programs  of  the 
kind  that  we  passed  and  the  President 
has  vetoed:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  "That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is 
right,  as  usual,  in  this  matter. 

Again,  the  opportunities  that  are  be- 
fore us  as  a  Nation  in  making  the  right 


decisions  and  going  m  the  right  direc- 
tion, without  being  forced  into  narrow  al- 
leys such  as  this  particular  object,  are 
wide  open.  "There  are  many  things  we 
can  do  to  face  the  problems  that  we  face. 
"This  is  one  thing,  in  my  opinion,  that 
holds  such  a  high  potentiality  for  de- 
structibility  in  many  areas  that  it  should 
not  be  undertaken  at  this  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  another  point  in 
the  Senators  speech,  on  page  28,  he  says: 

Our  government  had  better  subsidize  de- 
velopment of  planes  of  greater  commercial 
value  Including  those  for  shorter  takeoff  or 
vertical  takeoff.  Xf  we  forget  these,  someone 
else  will  steal  ttie  market. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  that  re- 
mark. I  am  not  sure  we  should  subsidize 
commercial  planes  at  all.  "The  supersonic 
transport  Is  a  new  departure.  But  I  would 
wholeheartedly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  that  if  we  are  going  to  subsi- 
dize any  plane,  and  get  into  this  at  all, 
we  certainly  should  seek  to  solve  the 
principal  problem  we  have  in  this  coun- 
try, which  Is  getting  people  over  relative- 
ly short  routes.  We  make  no  effort  toward 
solution  there  at  all — or  for  providing  a 
solution  to  the  painful  and  onerous  prob- 
lem, in  most  cities,  of  getting  from  down- 
town out  to  the  airport. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  a  day  or 
two  ago  there  was  a  story  published 
which  disclosed  that  NASA  is  engaged 
in  research  on  a  new  subsonic  plane  that 
would  fly  about  150  miles  an  hour  faster 
than  the  present  subsonic  jet.  which 
would  be  just  barely  below  the  speed  of 
sound,  650  miles  an  hour,  and  would 
have  great  efficiency  and  none  of  the 
pollution,  radiation,  or  noise  problems 
that  the  supersonic  transport  Involves, 
but  would  provide  a  very  quiet  and  even 
ride. 

Although  I  am  opposed  to  NASA  get- 
ting into  this  kind  of  thing,  at  least  with- 
out our  knowing  about  it — I  read  about 
it  in  a  newspaper,  and  I  have  talked  with 
many  Senators  who  are  on  either  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  or  the  space 
committee  who  knew  nothing  about  it, 
and  should  know  about  it — that  would  be 
far  more  sensible,  if  we  are  to  subsidize 
commercial  aviation,  than  to  go  into 
this  SST  area  where  we  have  such  an 
environmental  nightmare. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
or  will  know  if  he  checks  back,  the  state- 
ment he  read  from  my  speech  was  a 
quotation  from  a  telegram  from  a  citizen 
of  Iowa,  living  in  Muscatine,  It  was  not 
my  opinion. 

The  question  of  subsidization  of  the 
industry  itself  is  one  on  which  I  agree 
with  the  Senator.  It  Is  a  very  question- 
able procedure.  And  the  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct,  to  my  opinion,  in  what 
he  says  atwut  subsonic  flights  and  the 
higher  potential  they  hold. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  before  us.  I 
guess  we  cannot  hold  up  alternatives  to 
the  issue  before  us.  But  we  can  discuss 
the  priorities  and  decislmis. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  another 
part  of  the  Senator's  speech  that  I  should 
like  to  question  him  about,  on  page  29, 
where  he  said: 

I  do  not  like  to  oppoaa  this  conference 
r«port,  since  It  doaa  provide  urgently  needed 
funds  for  many  vital  programs. 
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He  goes  on  to  list  some  of  the  vital 
programs  for  which  money  Is  provided. 

This  is  a  most  useful  and  helpful  ob- 
servation on  tlie  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  because  that  point  has  not  been 
made  by  any  other  speaker,  and  it  should 
be  made. 

The  way  it  strikes  me  is  that  we  are 
put  in  a  very  unfair  position,  if  we  have 
to  vot«  on  the  conference  report.  Many 
of  those  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  SST  would  reason  that,  after  all, 
this  measure  does  contain  essential 
money  for  airports,  essential  money  for 
highways,  and  essential  money  for  many 
other  transportation  problems:  and,  as 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  pointed  out, 
essential  money,  mdeed,  lor  safety.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  I  would  think 
that  there  would  be  every  likelihood  that 
the  Senate  would  approve  the  conference 
report  with  a  very  heavy  heart. 

I  think  the  point  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  I  are  trying  to  make  here  is 
that  we  should  not  and  must  not  be  put 
in  that  position.  The  Senate  majority  has 
clearly  indicated  its  opposition  to  funding 
the  SST.  We  certainly  should  have  a  right 
to  expect  the  conferees  and  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  reconsider  this 
matter,  take  these  funds  out,  and  submit 
a  bill  without  the  SST  funds. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  absolutely  correct,  as  I  pointed 
out  in  my  statement.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  probably  there  is  no  other 
group  of  100  citizens  in  America  that 
travels  any  more  than  we  do  by  air.  We 
have  a  chance  to  observe  the  conditions 
of  air  flight  commercially  in  traveling 
throughout  this  country  and  the  conges- 
tion about  the  major  airports. 

As  to  the  question  of  altitude  controls, 
every  time  I  approach  an  airport  under 
instrument  conditions  in  bad  weather,  I 
am  extremely  nervous,  as  I  would  imag- 
ine almost  everyone  is  who  has  any 
knowledge  about  flight  capabilities  and 
airport  congestion. 

There  is  already  so  much  that  needs  to 
be  done  in  handling  the  traffic  already 
existent,  that  I  strongly  support  those 
aspects  of  the  conference  report.  Money 
for  some  of  that  research  is  actually  in 
the  conference  report,  and  the  question  of 
having  to  vote  against  the  entire  report 
because  of  this  $210  million  leaves  many 
of  us  with  a  very  heavy  heart  mdeed. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  disUnguished  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  has  inquired  if 
I  could  yield  to  him  to  present  a  confer- 
ence report.  May  I  do  that  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor?    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  asks  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  he 
may  do  so. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  present  to  the  Chair, 
then,  Mr.  President,  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  that  pur- 
pose without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  The  Senator  from  Iowa, 


then,  would  like  to  talk  for  just  a  moment 
about  another  problem  that  has  been 
posed  by  the  development  of  this  particu- 
lar project, 

Mr.  President,  we  face  a  real  dilem- 
ma If  we  continue  with  the  SST.  Either 
we  will  condemn  ourselves  to  frequent 
sonic  booms,  or  we  will  have  an  InefB- 
dent,  fuel-gulping  plane  that  will  add 
to  our  air  pollution.  Eitlier  noise  pollu- 
tion or  air  pollution — we  can  not  escape 
the  problems. 

What  would  the  sonic  booms  mean? 
William  A.  Shurclltt  explained  in  his 
book,  "The  SST  and  Sonic  Boom  Hand- 
book": 

If  overland  supersonic  flight  is  permitted. 
500  million  persons  in  America.  Europe,  and 
Asia  may  be  jolted  every  hour,  day  and 
night,  by  sonic  booms  from  bit  and  run 
SSTs.  .  .  .  Surgeons  performing  delicate  op- 
erations win  be  startled,  and  tiielr  Instinc- 
tive reflex  reactions  may  cause  permanent 
harm  to  the  paUents.  The  very  elderly,  the 
real  young,  and  the  111  will  suffer  more  than 
other  persons.  ...  In  the  USA  alone,  the 
damage  done  to  glass,  plaster,  and  other 
materials  may  amount  to  •3,000.000  per  day. 
For  the  aviation  Industry  to  make  Just  and 
prompt  payment  for  the  damage  dooe  to 
buildings  Is  Impractical  and  for  It  to  make 
adequate  payment  for  the  tiarrassment  to 
people  Is  Inconceivable.  Aviation,  Instead,  of 
being  man's  servant,  would  be  his  scourge. 

If  we  forbid  flights  causing  sonic 
booms,  then  we  have  to  face  the  prob- 
lems outlined  by  Russell  Tram,  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Elnviron- 
mental  Quality  Council: 

Operation  at  subsonic  speeds.  Including 
t&keoffs  and  landings,  results  in  Inefficient 
fuel  combusUon  with  a  reeulUng  heavy  dis- 
charge of  pollutants  In  the  atmosphere.  "This 
result  then  of  banning  overland  supersonic 
flights  and  forcing  the  SST  to  fly  subsocucal- 
ly  for  service  to  Inland  cities,  means  that 
we  would  be  exchanging  excessive  eonlc 
booms  for  excessive  air  poUutlon. 

The  only  way  to  escape  this  dilem- 
ma. Sir.  President,  would  be  for  us  to 
vote  down  the  conference  report  once 
and  for  all,  and  thus  reaffirm  the  original 
Senate  position  in  relationship  to  this 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  one  frequently  made 
argument  for  the  SST  is  that  we  will  be 
left  at  the  starting  gate  by  the  British, 
French,  and  Russians.  I  think  that  an 
article  in  Wednesday's  Washington  Post 
puts  that  argument  In  serious  question. 
The  article  says  that  British  and  French 
Aviation  MinLsters  on  Tuesday  decided 
to  stop  further  production  of  the  Con- 
corde SST  until  the  commercial  future  of 
such  planes  is  clearer. 

The  article  to  which  I  have  referred 
may  already  have  been  placed  in  the 
Record,  but  I  Ualnk  it  ought  to  be  read 
for  the  benefit  of  those  Senators  who  are 
present  today.  It  is  dated  London,  De- 
cember IS,  and  is  entitled  "'Plan  "Po 
Build  Poiir  Concordes  Is  Deferred." 

The  article  reads: 
Plan  To  Build  FotTX  OoNcoaOES  Is  OSTxaaxo 

The  British  and  Vtench  ministers  T«^>on- 
slble  for  the  Concorde  supersonic  Jet  projects 
refused  today  to  authorize  production  of 
four  more  aircraft  until  the  commercial  fu- 
ture of  the  ca-bUUoa  project  Is  clearer. 

At  a  meeting  here.  Frederick  Corfleld, 
SrlUfih  Prime  Minister  of  Aviation  Supply, 


and  RolMrt  Galley,  Prance's  Minister  of  Posts 
and  Telecommunications,  deferred  the  ex- 
pected decision  to  build  more  Concordes — 
protiably  until  spring  or  summer  of  next 
year. 

This  negative  decision  Is  bound  to  send  a 
shiver  of  anxiety  through  aircraft  Industries. 
The  British  Aircraft  Corporation  alone  has 
8.000  men  working  on  the  project  since  It 
had  been  widely  expected  that  they  would 
give  the  go  ahead  to  build  the  next  four 
aircraft.  Six  of  the  aircraft  already  have  been 
built,  or  are  under  construction. 

[The  U.S.  Buper&onlc  transport  plane,  the 
SST.  survived  another  test  yesterday  when 
the  House  approved  a  transportauon  appro- 
priation bill  that  Includes  S210  mlllloQ  for 
the  SST  this  year.  The  bill  now  heads  Into 
an  expected  flUbusur  In  the  Senate.) 

The  British  Goverlmaent  was  at  pains  to- 
day to  emphasize  that  tlie  ministers  held 
a  "constructive"  meeting  and,  by  ijnpUca- 
tlon,  that  one  abould  not  draw  sinister  con- 
clusions. 

The  ministers  had  simply  sgreed.  s  Oov- 
emmeut  spokesman  said,  that  there  i&  no 
point  in  conmUttlng  the  taxpayer  to  produc- 
tion expenditure  that  could  be  svolded  un- 
til the  aircraft's  conmierclal  future  was 
clear.  Some  materials,  which  take  a  long 
time  to  deliver,  have  already  been  ordered 
for  the  additional  aircraft. 

The  airliner's  commercial  potential  will 
be  discussed  again  at  a  ministerial  meeting 
In  February.  Another  meeting  will  be  held 
la  March. 

Today's  meeting  "noted  tile  satisfactory 
progress  of  flight  testa.  Including  the 
achievement  of  flight  at  twice  the  speed  of 
sound  by  both  prototypes,"  and  the  "en- 
couraging nature  of  the  results  of  the  Mach 
2  tests  so  far." 

Mr.  President,  opponents  of  the  SST 
are  not  liberals,  or  conservatives — they 
are  just  sensible.  Highly  respected  men, 
who  otherwise  firmly  support  the  present 
administration,  nevertheless  are  vigor- 
ous opponents  of  the  SST.  Consider 
ttiese  quotations: 

If  the  SST  Is  worth  building,  the  market 
will  make  It  m  Boeing's  uterest  to  build 
without  a  subsidy:  If  a  subsidy  Is  needed. 
the  SST  should  not  1m  bum. 

That  comes  from  Prof.  Milton  Fried- 
man of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  proponents  of  the  project  have  the 
burden  of  proving  that  it  wiu  not  adversely 
affect  the  environment.  If  they  can't — If  Ifa 
a  "Bad  thing" — I  would  not  otUy  want  to 
stop  development,  but  1  would  want  to  pre- 
vent similar  foreign  planes  from  landing  in 
the  Dnlted  Sutes. 

Tliat  statement  of  opposition  to  the 
SST  comes  from  the  man  who  will  soon 
Join  us  as  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York,  Mr.  James  Bucki,£y. 

Another  commentator.  James  J.  Kil- 
patrick  of  the  Wastungton  Evening  Star, 
called  the  end  of  the  SST  "a  small  step 
for  mankmd."  He  wrote: 

It  Is  not  often,  sad  to  say.  that  mankind 
wins  a  round  In  the  unending  struggle  to 
preserve  a  decent  quality  of  Ufe.  Ordinarily, 
In  the  holy  name  of  progress,  we  advance 
headlong  to  the  rear.  But  the  Senate's  action 
last  week  in  halting  further  development  of 
a  T7.6.  supersonic  transport  plane  Is  a  victory 
that  warms  the  heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  we  should 
preserve  that  victory,  that  small  but  sig- 
nificant step  for  mankind. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
entire  article  printed  in  the  Record. 
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was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RicomD. 
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End  or  the  SST:  A  Smau.  Sup  ">« 
Mankind 

It  la  not  often,  sad  to  My.  that  minlilnd 
wuiA  s  round  In  th«  unending  struggle  to 
preserve  K  decent  quality  ot  lite.  Ordinarily. 
In  the  Holy  name  ot  progress,  we  advance 
headlong  to  the  rear  But  the  Senates  ac- 
tion last  wee*  In  halting  further  de>-elop- 
ment  ol  a  tj.3.  supersonic  transport  plane  Is 
a  victory  that   warms  the  heart. 

A  number  at  my  fellow  conservatlvee,  no- 
tably Jams*  Bumham  or  National  Review, 
wUl  not  agree  with  that  appraisal  Some  ot 
the  ahleet  Members  of  the  Senate,  among 
them  Jackson  of  Wiahlngton  and  Ooldwater 
of  Artiona,  were  blttorly  dlsappolnled  by  the 
53-41  vote.  President  Nixon  terms  the  SSTs 
deleat  a    'devastlng  mistake." 

With  deference,  and  with  regret  for  the 
economic  hardship  the  Senates  decision  will 
cause  m  certain  areas.  It  has  to  be  said  that 
the  Senate  acted  wisely  One  further  step 
should  be  taken.  In  the  form  of  legulatlon 
barring  forelgn-buUt  SSTs  from  the  uae  ot 
American  airports.  When  that  Is  done,  this 
whole  unfortunate  misadventure  will  col- 
lapse. 

The  arguments  In  favor  ot  continuing  the 
project  were  persuasive,  but  they  were  never 
convincing.  It  was  said  that  the  taxpayers 
eventually  would  get  their  money  back  lu 
rovaliles  upon  the  sale  of  300  to  500  SST-s 
over  the  next  30  yeaia.  It  was  urged  that 
Amencan  prestige  was  at  stake.  Failure  to 
proceed,  we  were  told,  would  mean  a  sur- 
render of  aircraft  leadership  (not  to  men- 
tion the  balance  of  paymenu)  to  Russia, 
Prance,   and  Great   Britain. 

On  dose  examination,  none  of  these  argu- 
ments held  up.  There  never  was  solid  evi- 
dence that  the  airlines  themselves  were  In 
any  mad  rush  to  buy  the  SST  It  always  was 
a  doubtful  propoeltlon  that  Western  earners 
would  Invest  In  Sovlet-bullt  aircraft,  and 
thus  become  dependent  for  spare  parts  upon 
Communist  whim.  Important  elements  of 
public  opinion  In  both  Prance  and  Great 
Britain  have  begun  to  demand  a  cesaatloo  ot 
the  Concorde  development. 

Tet  these  were  not  the  Issues  on  which 
the  battle  turned.  In  the  end.  the  dominant 
conslderauon— the  factor  that  caused  an 
astonishing  16  Senators  to  reverse  their  own 
positions  within  a  year — was  the  quiet  ques. 
tlon  that  so  seldom  Is  asked :  Would  this  proj- 
ect improve  the  quality  of  our  Ufe?  The 
snswer.  plainly,  was  no 

What  was  Involved  In  the  prospect  of  a  su- 
peiaoiUc  ttmnsport  plane?  Noise,  for  one 
thing — the  ear-shattering  noise  of  this  plane 
on  landing  and  takeoff.  And  despite  the  fran- 
tic rash  of  denials,  regulations  and  amend- 
ments. Senators  could  look  down  the  road  to 
the  economic  necessity  of  permitting  fUghU 
over  land  at  supersoiUc  speeds;  they  could  see 
millions  ot  Americans  subjected  to  the  an- 
noyanoe  and  the  property  damage  caused  by 
recumog  sonic  booms.  All  this,  so  that  a  rel- 
atively tew  air  travelers  could  gain  the  con- 
venience ot  additional  speed.  It  never  made 
sense. 

With  the  Senates  action.  It  may  now  be 
possible  tor  the  airline  Industry  to  concen- 
trate upon  quieting  and  perfecting  the  pres- 
ent generaUon  of  subsonic  aircraft.  Perhaps 
the  Congress,  as  It  studies  the  whole  problem 
of  transportation,  may  now  direct  its  atten- 
tion to  more  urgent  needs.  iwneHtlng  far 
more  taxpayers,  here  on  our  crowded  earth. 

But  the  greater  slgnlUcance  of  the  SSTs 
demise  Uea  In  the  hope  this  action  has  gen- 
erated- Perhaps  the  quiet  quesUon  wiU  now 
be  asked  In  other  fields.  WUl  the  construction 
of  a  particular  freeway  in  Memphis  really 
improve  tbe  quaUt;  ot  life  In  Memphis?  Will 


the  drilltng  of  particular  off-shcae  oil  wells, 
or  the  conatructlon  of  particular  polluting 
factories,  truly  contribute  to  the  well-being 
of  America?  what  of  the  marvelous  com- 
puters and  the  data  systems  that  Invade  our 
privacy?  Are  these  necessary?  Really  neces- 
sary? 

Maybe,  Just  maybe,  the  Senate's  vole  marks 
a  tumltig  point  For  a  long  Ume  now.  we 
Americana  liave  been  running  up  the  eacala- 
tor,  tranucauy  seeking  more  speed,  more 
power  more  noise,  more  trash,  more  smog, 
more  gadgets,  but  In  terms  of  the  quality  ot 
our  life  we  have  damned  Uttle  to  show  for  It. 
We  don't  have  to  go  back  to  the  borae  and 
buggy,  but  surely  we  can  get  along  for  a 
while  with  the  Jumbo  Jet. 


Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  President,  the  SST 
raises  m^nv  quesuons  of  national  pri- 
orities, but  it  also  raises  the  very  impor- 
tant question  of  priorities  in  air  service. 
I  have  said  that  the  many  wiU  pay  for 
this  plane  which  only  the  few  will  fly. 
'When  we  look  at  the  condition  of  air 
service  in  thL";  country  today.  I  think  It  Is 
clear  that,  instead  of  helping  people  to 
get  from  New  York  to  Paris  even  faster, 
we  should  take  measures  so  that  people 
wUl  be  able  to  get  around  our  own  coun- 
try better.  ^        ,     ,. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  air  line 
service  ia  being  reduced.  An  article  in 
Wednesday's  'Wall  Street  Journal  points 
out  that  the  number  of  departures  from 
the  1.000  busiest  domestic  markeU  is 
over  3-percent  lower  this  year  than  last. 
And  the  Air  Transport  AssoclaUon  says 
that  figures  being  developed  now  will 
likely  show  a  further  substantial  decline. 
The  article  also  mentions  Iowa  City, 
which  has  been  without  its  own  air  sen- 
ice  since  last  June.  There  are  many 
places  like  Iowa  City  which  have  been 
deprived  of  aU  regularly  scheduled  air 
service  in  recent  years.  Many  other  clUes 
have  seen  reducUons  in  the  amount  and 
quality  of  service.  Before  we  start  paying 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  speed 
up  the  flights  between  New  York  and 
Paris  vi-e  should  spend  funds  to  guaran- 
tee adequate  sertlce  for  the  people  who 
■want  to  fly  between  Iowa  CTty  and 
Peoria,  and  between  Kenosha  and  Green 

Bay.  _   , 

The  pending  ccoference  report,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  contains  »50  million  for 
payments  to  air  earners  so  that  they 
can  continue  to  provide  some  service.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  would  be  re- 
quired for  fully  adequate  service.  But  I 
do  beUeve  that  we  should  put  a  much 
higher  priority  on  Improving  domestic 
service  and  on  improving  the  safety  con- 
ditions of  our  existing  airports  before 
we  throw  more  money  after  the  SST. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle I  mentioned  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  be  Included  In  the  Ricord  at  this 
point.  .         .,  , 

There  being  no  oWecUon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoup, 
as  follows: 
PtjcKT  Cakctlid:  Ananraa  TsiM  Smvica  to 

Mant  OoMMOMrnxa  As  Indostxt  STirrras 

Wo««T  TKAa  IN  HmoaT 

(By  WllUam  R.  OalaoU) 

In  the  ainiDee-  war  to  cut  tbalr  lo«<(. 
James  Bltonti.  general  manager  of  the  In- 
ternational Buslneaa  Machines  Corp.  plant 
at  Oswego.  N.T..  Is  one  minor  casualty. 

When   Mr.   Bltonti   arrives   In  New  York 


City  from  the  Weet  Coast  late  at  night,  he 
finds  be  has  to  stay  overnight  In  the  city 
or  drive  175  miles  to  bla  upstate  home.  The 
last  night  from  New  York  City  to  Broome 
County  Airport  In  Blnghamton.  N.T.,  near 
his  home,  now  Is  scheduled  tor  9:15  p.m. 
There  used  to  be  a  10:16  Bight,  but  Mohawk 
Airlines  eliminated  It  last  February.  (At  the 
moment,  there  are  no  fllghu  at  all.  Mohawk 
la  struck.) 

In  all,  tile  number  of  major  alrUne  flights 
coming  In  and  out  of  the  Broome  County 
airport  has  dropped  to  33  today  from  38  In 
1965  and  29  a  vear  ago  as  the  airlines  have 
cut  back  on  their  leas  prontable  flights.  But 
Mr  Bltonti  la  resigned  to  the  decune  In 
service.  "It's  wrong  to  think  that  airlines 
can  function  constantly  with  Olghta  that 
are  loss  leaders."  he  says. 

That's  the  kind  of  positive  attitude  that 
airline  executives  like  to  see.  They  certainly 
cant  operate  with  ices  leaders,  they  say. 
especially  this  year,  the  worst  in  the  Indus- 
try's hUtory.  And  so.  even  though  moet  pas- 
sengers curse  rather  than  commend  the 
moves,  airline  ofllclala  are  carefuUy  going 
over  their  schedules  to  prune  stops  or  whole 
fllghu  that  have  been  splashing  red  Ink 
over  their  books. 


'NO  CHOICX,"  BATB  BPOWWUMm 
All  told,  the  Air  Transport  Aaaociatlon 
says  the  number  of  departures  In  the  l.OOO 
busiest  domestic  markets  dropped  to  9.800 
this  Nov.  I  from  10.140  a  year  earlier.  And 
the  trade  group  l>eUeves  cutbacks  to  less 
heavUy  uaveled  markeu  may  have  been  even 
more  severe.  "Unless  the  economic  health 
of  the  industry  Improves  the  carriers  won't 
have  any  choice  but  to  continue  cutting 
flights. "  an  association  spokesman  adds. 

The  most  publlclxed  attempt  to  reduce  serv- 
ice came  earlier  this  year  when  American. 
Trans  World  and  United  Airlines,  the  three 
largest  domestic  earners,  worked  out  a  plan 
to  cut  the  number  of  fllghU  between  15  pairs 
of  cities.  The  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  how- 
ever rejected  the  plan  Inat  month,  though 
It  allowed  the  airlines  to  work  out  some 
more  limited  agreement  confined  to  a  few 
major  routes,  such  as  New  Tork-Loe  An- 
geles. 

The  chances  that  the  carriers  will  adopt  the 
kind  of  agreement  the  CAS  Is  willing  to  ac- 
cept however,  seem  sum.  Among  other 
thing"  the  six  months  the  CAB  would  aUow 
the  agreement  to  run  Is  considered  too  short 
to  have  any  sppreclable  effect  on  losses,  some 
airlines  contend.  George  E  Keck,  president  of 
United,  recently  said  unUateral  action 
seems  the  more  likely  course." 

Unlike  agreements  between  carriers  to  lim- 
it capacity,  unilateral  cutbacks  In  service 
frequencies  don't  require  CAB  approval  un- 
less they  involve  cutung  out  clUes  altogether. 

OFIXA'nON   CtEAH    BLATI 

TWA's  cutbacks  are  typical.  As  part  ot  its 
"Operation  Clean  Slate,"  which  set  up  a  new 
domestic  schedule  from  scmtch,  the  airline 
chopped  Its  dally  departures  to  813  from 
898  on  Oct.  15.  Among  the  flight  segments 
eliminated  were  some  between  Indianapolis 
and  St  U>uls.  Pittsburgh  and  Kansas  City 
and  Las  Vegiis  and  Loe  Angeles.  The  per- 
centage of  seau  occupied  on  those  three  seg- 
ments had  been  less  than  16  "r. 

During  the  flrst  two  months  ot  19T1,  TWA 
Is  planning  to  cancel  10  more  dally  round- 
trips  and  to  put  707s  into  uae  In  Place  of 
74fs  on  tour  other  round-trips.  Melvln  A. 
Brenner,  vice  president  for  marketing  and 
planning,  says  he  hopes  TWA's  flnanclai  con- 
dition will  improve  enough  that  further  cuts 
wont   be    necessary. 

TWA  which  eetlmatea  it  wlU  lose  »80  mil- 
lion to  e«5  mllUon  this  year.  Is  facing  a  grim 
trafllc  picture  on  lu  domestic  routes,  which 
account  tor  about  63%  ot  the  airline  reve- 
nue. It.  donwtle  traffic,  Inchidlnf  Hawaii 
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busluesB.  IS  ott  alxiul  2^%  tbi»  yev  trom 
1908.  Olscountlnff  BawftU.  TWA's  traffic  with- 
in the  48  states  Is  off  4.S%  from  1069. 

THE   DC3    EXA 

Untied,  the  nation's  largest  carrier,  has 
cut  the  number  ol  its  dally  departures  to 
1,049  as  of  Nov.  1.  doirn  from  1.916  a  year 
earlier.  The  airline's  dally  flight  from  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  to  Chicago,  for  itutanoe.  used  to 
have  four  intermediate  stops.  Some  months 
ago  the  number  of  stops  was  cut  to  one. 
Now  It's  a  nonstop  flight,  and  paasengers 
who  used  to  board  at  or  were  bound  for  Hart- 
ford. Cleveland.  Port  Wayne  or  South  Bend 
must  make  other  arrang:eroent5. 

In  some  cases,  decreases  in  service  appar- 
ently haven't  seriously  inconvenienced  air 
travelers.  United,  for  example,  says  It  cut  lu 
total  departures  mainly  by  chopping  off  In- 
termediate stops  on  short-hop  flights  that 
'dated  back  to  the  DCS  era." 

In  one  such  case,  the  airline  eliminated 
stops  at  Saginaw.  Mich.,  from  flights  between 
Chlcsgo  and  Flint,  Mich.  Saginaw  and  Flint 
are  only  30  miles  apart,  and  "nobody  ever 
new  Just  from  Flint  to  Saginaw  anyway,"  a 
United  manager  there  says. 

But  when  a  carrier  receives  CAB  approval 
to  eliminate  a  city  completely  from  Itc  routes, 
leaving  It  serviced  only  by  so-called  "com- 
muter." or  "air  taxi"  Unes.  the  action  can 
strike  a  severe  blow  at  the  city. 

Frontier  Atrllnee  last  April  suspeoded  serv- 
ice  to  WilUston.  NJ>.  (pop.:  13.500)  and 
seven  nearby  cities  In  Montana.  John  W.  Sny- 
der, mayor  of  Wllllston.  says  shipments  to  lo- 
cal florlsu  and  oil-well  service  firms  had  to 
come  by  bus.  taking  a  day  or  two  longer  than 
by  air.  because  of  the  limited  air  freight  ca- 
pacity of  Apache  Airlines,  the  air  taxi  ime 
that  took  over  service  to  the  city.  Moreover. 
Mr.  Snyder  asserts,  the  local  citizenry  fretted 
that  the  heating  systems  in  the  iS-to-lg.pas- 
senger  Apache  planes  wouldn't  stand  up  to 
the  frigid  Montana  winters. 

But  they  never  got  a  chance  to  find  out.  In 
October.  Apache  turned  the  cities  back  to 
Frontier,  after  losing  an  estimated  $300,000 
in  six  months  on  the  routes.  'It  was  a  bum- 
mer" George  F.  Dembrow  Jr..  president  of 
Apache,  says  flatly.  He  charges  that  Wllllston 
city  fathers  wrecked  Apache's  efforts  by  stag- 
ing an  Informal  boycott  of  the  line  In  hopes 
of  getting  Frontier  back.  (The  CAB  allowed 
Frontier  to  get  out  of  Wllllston  and  the  other 
eltlea  on  the  condition  that  Apache  could 
keep  up  service  there. )  Mr.  Snyder  denies  the 
charge. 

But  WUllston's  problems  aren't  quite  over. 
Frontier  currenily  has  only  two  fllghu  a  day 
to  the  city,  half  aa  many  as  before:  and  resi- 
dents cant  any  longer  make  connections  with 
a  flight  from  Mlnot.  NJ3..  to  the  Twin  ClUes. 
They  must  drive  the  125  miles  to  Mlnot.  or 
take  a  bus  that  comes  only  once  a  day. 
woaazKs  tK  iowa  cttt 
Not  every  suspension  ol  service  works  out 
that  badly,  of  coures  H.  P.  Thles.  president  of 
the  American  State  Bank  In  Oreat  Bend. 
Kan.,  says  that  city  of  lO.ODO  has  had  "better 
service  to  Kansas  (^ty"  and  "more  frequent 
fUgbts"  since  Frontier  turned  Great  Bend 
over  to  Air  Midwest  this  fall. 

Air  Midwest,  an  air  taxi  service  that  had 
previously  served  the  city  along  with  Fron- 
tier, "picked  up  everything"  when  that  line 
left,  says  Jlck  Pickett,  vice  president  of  Air 
Midwest  "nie  line  boarded  340  passengers  In 
Great  Bend  this  November,  up  from  224  in 
August,  when  both  lines  flew  there,  and  up 
from  148  In  November  1969. 

Even  when  losing  air  service  doesnt  hurt 
now,  It  can  leave  a  city  wondering  about  Its 
future.  Businessmen  In  Iowa  City,  Iowa,  for 
eiample.  i«y  they  haven't  minded  driving  16 
miles  to  the  Cedar  Rapids  airport  since  Oxark 
Airlines  stopped  serving  Iowa  City  in  June. 
But  Elliott  D.  Full,  a  member  of  the  Iowa  City 
Airport  commlsaUm,  worries  that  because  air 


•eiTlce  is  gone  local  taxpayers  wUl  decide  to 
sell  the  airport  aa  real  estate. 

This  would  give  Cedar  Rapids  a  major  ad- 
vantage over  Iowa  City  In  attracting  new 
businesses,  he  says:  "Out  here,  we  And  that 
an  airport  is  extremely  essential  to  getting 
and  holding  businesses.  In  the  Midwest,  any 
company  worth  Its  salt  has  one  or  two  or 
three  private  planes. ' 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SCXyrr.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  privileged  motion? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  Chair  InJorms 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  he  can  yield 
without  losing  hJs  right  to  the  floor,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  wUl  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  may  yield,  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  for  a  privileged  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator hBS  a  right  to  yield. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  tmdersigned  Senators, 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXil  of  the  SUnding  Rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate, we  hereby  move  to  bring  to  a  close 
the  debate  upon  the  motion  to  adopt 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  17755. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  the  cloture  motion  to  the 
desk  so  that  it  may  be  read? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  cloture  motion. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Clotuke  Motion 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXZl  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon 
the  motion  to  adopt  tbe  conference  report 
cm  H.R.  177S5,  fiscal  1971  approprutions  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies. 

Hugh  Scott,  BAxay  Golowatxb.  Nobxis 
CorroN.  HxNBT  M.  Jackmok.  GoaooN 
Allott.  J.  Calxb  Boccs.  Hxhet  Bkli.- 

MOH,  TKO  9TWXN9,  LeK  HXTCALT.  Wa>- 

axN  Macnubon. 
MxKX  Gaavaz.,  GxoacB  R.  Mnapirr.  James 

B.  PXAKSON,  EDWAXD  W.  BKOOKX.  HOW- 
AKD  B.  BaKKX.  Ja.,  ROBKIT  DOLC, 
CkABLXS  McC.  MaTBXAfi,  Ja.,  Paui. 
Fannin.  Danikl  Inou^tx. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativef,  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
bad  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bUl 
(S.  2102)  for  the  relief  of  Percy  Ispas 
Avram. 

The  message  also  finnounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJR.  17825)  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  further  azmounced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment ol  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <H.R. 
19885)  to  provide  additional  revenue  for 


the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purpoaee:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 

McMZLLAif,    Mr.    ABeRNETHT.    Mr.    FOQUA, 

Mr.  Cabell.  Mr.  Nclsxh.  Mr.  Bbotrill 
of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Hakska  were  ap. 
painted  managers  on  the  part  of  tbe 
House  at  the  conference. 

"nie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendmexits 
of  tbe  Senate  lo  the  bill  'Hil.  19911)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes ;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  MOHOAir,  Mr. 
Zablockx.  Mr.  Hats,  Mr.  Fountaik,  Mr. 
AHAXit,  Mr.  Mailliard,  and  Mr.  Fixxjnc- 
HTTYSEif  ware  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  tbe  House  at  the  conference. 


ENROUiED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  res- 
<^utlons: 

S- 1785.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Sadowaka  Sullivan; 

S.  2162.  An  act  to  provide  for  spedal  pack- 
aging to  protect  children  from  serious  per- 
sonal Injury  or  serious  lUneai  reeulttng  from 
handling,  using,  or  ingesting  household  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  2336.  An  act  relating  to  Um  partatMa  and 
oongregatlon  of  tbe  Protestant  ^laoopal 
Church  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

S.  331B.  An  act  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Oanstructton  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes: 

3  J.  Rea.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  tbe  flixt  fuil  calendar 
week  in  May.  1971.  as  "Nauanal  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  172.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  Preshl«it  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  flrst  full  calendar  week  in  May 
M71   as  "Clean  Watera  For  America  Week"; 

SJ.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
Che  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
in  June,  1971,  as  "Father's  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  from 
May  9.  1971.  Mother's  Day.  through  June 
30.  1971.  Father's  Day,  as  the  "National 
Multiple  Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  Chest 
Appeal  Weeks";  and 

S.J.  Res  236.  Joint  resolution  autborlzlng 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  ttie  nmied  Stat«s  of  America- .\nalysls  and 
Interpretation  of  decennial  revised  editions 
thereof,  and  of  biennial  cumulative  supple- 
menta  to  such  revised  editions. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HJi. 
17755.)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preslilent,  the 
Senator  has  read  a  very  sl«niflcant  ar- 
ticle I  noUced  Uiat.  too.  I  tmnk  it  \s  most 
Important  that  Senators  be  aware  of  It. 
The  strongest  argument  made  In  the 
House  of  RepresenUUves.  and  I  think 
perhaps  here.  1b  that  If  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed with  tbe  supersonic  Jet.  somebody 
else  will.  It  U  said  that  If  we  do  not  pro- 
ceed with  It.  the  British  and  French  are 
dying  to  get  Into  the  act.  They  are  pro- 
ceeding with  great  success,  they  say; 
they  will  be  ahead  of  us  and  will  take 
away  the  market.  ^  ,   .     .1. 

What  the  Senator  has  read  Into  the 
RacoRD  Is  the  assertion  that  ■British  and 
French  ministers  responsible  for  the 
Concorde  supersonic  jet  project  refused 
to<toy  to  authori»  production  of  four 
more  airxaaft  until  the  commercial  fu- 
ture of  the  M  biUion  project  Is  clearer." 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
laUon  as  to  whether  adverse  acUon  by 
Congress  on  the  SST  would  spur  the 
British  and  French  to  go  ahead  more 
rapidly  or  would  encourage  them  to  drop 
it.  on  the  ground  that  they  did  not  have 
to  worry  about  competition  from  us.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  Is  the  clearest 
kind  of  Indication  that,  because  of  the 
hesitancy  00  the  pert  of  the  UJS.  Senate, 
because  we  did  vote  against  the  SST, 
because  even  U  It  passes  this  year.  If  It 

passes  with  a  reduced  appropriation 

Mr.  HTJOHE8.  Mr.  President,  may  we 

have  order? _ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Because  It  is  clear 
that  it  will  be  much  harder  to  get  the 
SST  approved  in  the  future — for  all 
these  reasons,  the  tentative,  partial  de- 
cision 00  the  part  of  Congress  perhaps 
to  hold  up  funds  on  the  SST  has  had 
the  effect  not  of  encouraging  British - 
French  action  on  the  Concorde  SST,  but 
of  discouraging  it. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Iowa  explain 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  what  his 
view  is  of  the  term  ••until  the  oomraerdal 
future  of  the  project  Is  clearer?" 

Mr.  HUOHES.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
raised  significant  Questions  with  respect 
to  these  two  nations,  with  which  we  feel 
we  will  have  to  compete  in  the  future  in 
SST  program.?.  After  buUdlng  the  proto- 
types and  after  early  flight  tests,  they 
now  find  themselves  facing  a  question  of 
whether  there  is  a  future  for  this  type  of 
aviaUon.  In  fact,  they  have  raised  the 
quesUon  themselves  and  have  brought 
alwut  a  delay  in  their  own  program. 

In  fact  that  would  reinforce  the  posi- 
tion already  taken  by  the  Senators  from 
Wisconsin  and  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  have  spoken  against  this 
project  that  there  is  a  real  potential 
question  about  the  future  of  commercial 
aviation  in  these  areas,  a  question  that 
has  now  been  recognized  by  England  and 
by  France  That  reinforces  all  the  more 
the  position  of  the  questions  asked  here 
today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  majority  leaders  wante  to 
speak,  and  before  he  does  so.  I  should 
like  to  make  this  observation. 

TVxlay,  we  have  been  speaking  on  the 
supersonic  transport  and  on  the  confer- 
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ence  report.  1  think  every  Senator  would 
have  to  agree  that  every  bit  of  our  de- 
bate has  been  pertinent  and  relevant. 
There  have  been  no  live  quorum  calls. 
We  have  a  number  of  Senators  anxious 
to  speak  tomorrow,  more  than  we  can 
accommodate — at  least,  for  the  length  of 
time  they  want  to  speak.  Under  these 
circumstances,  for  us  to  have  a  cloture 
mouon  filed,  with  a  vote  on  Saturday, 
before  Senators  even  have  a  chance  to 
speak  on  this  matter,  with  no  delaying 
tacUcs.  while  we  are  speaking  to  the 
point  and  raising  Issues  that  have  not 
come  before  the  Senate  before,  it  seems 
to  me  would  make  a  mockery  of  the 
esteemed  reputation  of  the  Senate  as  a 
place  where  debate  is  not  cut  off.  where 
full  germane  debate  is  possible.  It  would 
mock  that  tradiUon.  In  which  most  of 
us  believe.  , .      . 

I  would  hope  that  Senators  would  vote 
against  the  cloture  motion,  on  the  basis 
of  the  fact  that  we  really  have  not  had 
a  chance  to  state  our  case. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  comments. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  been  one 
who  would  have  voted  for  cloture  under 
almost  all  circumstances.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances existing  today,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  finds  himself  in  a  position  of 
having  to  voto  against  it  and  will  re- 
luctantly do  so. 

But  I  appreciate  the  contributions  and 
the  sharing  of  thoughts  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


AUTHORIZATION  ADDITIONAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS TO  THE  SMTTH- 
SONIAN  INSTtTUnON— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFKXX).  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distlngiilshed  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peu.)  I  submit  a  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  ot  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S  704)  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  <80  SUt.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a), 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize additional  appropriations  to  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  said  act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  16,  1970,  pp. 
41978-41979.  Concressional  Record.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  under  the 
agreement  of  yesterday.  Calendar  No. 
1443.  HM.  17550.  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  be  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
JORDA-N-  of  Idaho) .  Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  Uie  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
17550)  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  provide  Increases  In  benefits,  to  Im- 
prove computation  methods,  and  to  raise 
the  earnings  base  under  the  old-age. 
survivors,  and  disability  Insurance  sys- 
tem, to  make  improvements  In  the  medi- 
care, medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child 
health  programs  with  emphasis  upon  im- 
provements In  the  operating  effecUveness 
of  such  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Jordan  of  Idaho).  Under  the  previous 
order,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Wn.LiAMS)  Is  now  recog- 
nized. 

Sir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware yield  to  me  for  a  few  observations 
and  taking  care  of  some  imobjected  to 
items  on  the  calendar,  without  the  Sen- 
ator losing  his  right  to  the  floor  or  any 
ofhlstlme?  ,  _,  ,^ 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
APPROPRL^TIONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
791. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho)  laid  before  the  Senate 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  791,  which 
was  read  as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rra.  791 
Kaolrtd  6»  Iht  Hovte  of  RepramtaHret 
(Ifce  Senate  eortcurHne | .  That  the  Clerit  of 
Ihe  House  ot  Representitlves.  In  the  enroll- 
ment or  the  bill  (H.R.  17867)  making  appro- 
priations for  Foreign  Assistance  and  reUted 
programs  for  the  Dscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  and  for  other  purposes.  Is  authorised 
and  directed — 

In  respect  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  19.  restore  the  matter  stricken  by 
said  amendment,  except  the  amount  of 
"8373.500.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"MOO.000.000". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion.   ,     ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  791)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 
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PRESIDENTS  VETO  MESSAGE  ON 
8.  3867 
Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  veto  mes- 
s€ige  on  S.  3867.  the  Employment  and 
Training  OpportunlUee  Act  of  1970.  now 
at  the  desk,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Wdfare.  and  that 
the  message  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subeequently  scUd: 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pre\iou5  request  I  made — which 
was  made  due  to  a  misunderstanding — 
to  refer  the  veto  message  on  S,  3867  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare be  vitiated  and  that  the  message  re- 
main at  the  desk  temporarily. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
v^ant  to  press  the  Senator  at  all.  but 
does  he  have  any  Idea  what  his  plans 
are?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
Nos.  1444,  1445,  1447,  1449,  and  1451. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEAD-BASED       PAINT       POISONING 
PREVENTION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H-R.  19172i  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  cities  and  com- 
munities to  devdop  and  carry  out  inten- 
sive local  programs  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning  and 
local  programs  to  detect  and  treat  Inci- 
denus  of  such  poisoning,  to  establish  a 
Federal  demonstration  and  research  pro- 
gram to  study  the  extent  of  the  lead- 
based  paint  poisoning  problem  and  the 
methods  available  for  lead-based  paint 
removal,  and  to  prohibit  fut'ire  use  of 
lead-based  paints  in  Federal  or  federally 
assisted  construction  or  rehabilitation 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Lead- 
Based  Paint  Poisoning  Prevention  Act". 
TITLE   1— GRANTS   FOR  THE   DETECTION 

AND      TREATMENT      OF      LEAD-BASED 

PAINT  POISONING 
CKANTS   roa   LOCAL   OETCCTIOK   AND  T«KATBCEKT 
or  LEAD-BASXD  PAINT  POIDOSHNQ 

Sec.  101.  (a)  TTie  Secretary  of  Bealtfti.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  (hereafter  referred  to  in 
this  title  as  the  "Secretary")  Is  authorized  to 
make  granta  to  utiita  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment In  an;  State  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
sisting such  units  In  developing  and  carrying 
out  local  programs  to  detect  and  treat  Inci- 
dents of  lead-b&sed  poisoning. 

(b)  The  amounts  of  an7  such  grant  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  a  local  program, 
as  approved  by  the  Secretary,  during  a  period 
of  thro©  years. 

(ct  A  local  program  should  include — 

(1)  educational  programs  Intended  to  com- 
municate the  health  danger  and  prevaloice 
of  lead-bsaed  paint  poisoning  among  chil- 
dren of  Inner  city  areas,  to  parents,  educa- 
tors, and  local  health  offlctals; 

(2)  development  and  carrying  out  of  In- 
tensive community  testing  programs  de- 
signed to  detect  Incidents  of  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  among  community  residents,  and 


to  insure  prtxnpt  m£dlcal  treatznent  for  such 
aCQicted  individuals: 

(3)  development  and  carrying  out  of  in- 
tensive followup  programs  to  Insure  tJiat 
IdentLSed  cases  of  lead-based  paint  poison- 
ing are  protected  against  further  expoeure  to 
lead-based  paints  In  their  living  environ- 
ment; and 

<4)  any  other  acuons  wnich  will  reduce  or 
eliminate  lead-baaed  paint  poisoning. 

(d)  Each  local  program  ahaU  afford  op- 
portunities for  employing  the  residents  of 
cammunltles  or  nelgliborhoods  affected  by 
lead-based  paint  poisoning,  and  for  provid- 
ing appropriate  training,  education,  and  any 
Information  which  may  be  neceeaary  to  in- 
form such  residents  of  opportunities  for 
employment  in  lead-based  paint  pobsonlng 
elimination  programs. 

TITLE    n~GRANT3    FOB    THE    ELOONA- 
TION  OF  L£AD-BASED  PAINT  FOISCWING 

Ssc.  201.  The  Secretary  of  Hoalth,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Is  authorized  to  malce 
grants  to  units  of  general  local  government 
in  any  State  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
such  units  In  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  that  identify  those  areas  that  pre- 
sent a  high  risk  to  the  health  of  residents 
because  of  the  presence  oS  lead-tiased  paints 
on  interior  surfaces,  and  then  to  develop  and 
carry  out  programs  to  eliminate  the  hazards 
of  lead-baaed  paint  poisoning. 

(a)   A  local  program  should  Include: 

(1)  development  and  carrying  out  of  com- 
prehensive testing  programs  to  detect  the 
presence  of  lead-based  paints  on  surfaces 
of  residential  bousing; 

(3)  the  development  and  carrying  out  of  a 
comprehensive  program  requiring  the  prompt 
elimination  of  lead-based  palnta  from  all 
interior  surfaces,  porches,  and  exterior  sur- 
faces to  which  children  may  t>e  commonly 
exposed,  of  residential  housing  on  Which 
lead-based  paints  have  been  used  as  a  surface 
oowrlng.  Including  those  surfaces  on  which 
non-lead-based  paints  have  been  used  to 
cover  surfaces  to  which  lead-baaed  palnta 
were  previously  applied;  and 

(3)  any  other  actions  which  will  reduce 
or  ellmlnat«  lead-based  paint  poisoning. 

(bt  Each  such  program  shall — 

h)  be  consistent  with  workable  programs 
for  community  Improvement  referred  to  In 
section  101.  and 

(2)  afford,  to  the  maximum  extent  feasible, 
opportunities  for  employing  the  realdenta  of 
coinmunltlea  or  neighborhoods  affected  by 
lead-based  paint  poisoning,  and  for  provid- 
ing appropriate  training,  education,  and  any 
Information  which  may  be  neceasary  to  In- 
form such  residents  of  opportunities  for 
employment  in  lead-based  paint  elimination 
programs. 

TITLE   m— FEDERAL   DEMONSTRATION 
AND  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

FVOnUI.    DXMONSraATlOH    AND    BESEAtCH 
PSOCaAM 

Sac.  301.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  develop  and  carry  out  a  demon- 
scration  and  resaarch  program  to  determine 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  problem  of 
laad-based  paint  poisoning  in  the  United 
States,  particularly  in  urban  areas,  and  the 
methods  by  which  lead-baaed  paint  can  most 
effectively  be  removed  from  Interior  Eurfacea. 
porches,  and  exterior  surfaces  to  which  chil- 
dren may  be  commonly  exposed,  of  residential 
honalng.  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
Bubmlt  to  the  Oongreaa  a  full  and  complete 
report  of  bis  findings  and  recommendations 
as  developed  pursuant  to  such  program,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  any  legislation 
which  should  be  enacted,  and  any  chorkgea  In 
existing  law  which  should  be  made,  in  order 
to  carry  out  such  reconunendaUons. 


TTTI*    ZV— PROHZSmOfr    AOAmST    FU- 
TURE  USE   OP   LEAD-BASED  PAINT 
PaOHISmOH  AGAINST  USX  OP  LXAO-BASO)  PAINT 

IN  ruTuaa  coNSTsiTCrtON  and  kuiabiutatioh 
Sec.  401.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  shall  take  such  stepe  and 
Impose  such  conditions  ae  may  be  necessary 
or  appropriate  to  pro^blt  the  use  of  lead- 
based  pamt  in  ail  Feaerai  construcuon  and 
rehabilitation,  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  of  any  restdenua]  building 
or  dwelling,  with  Federal  aselstanoe  in  any 
form. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL 
DXrCNtTIONB 
Sec.  501.  As  used  In  this  Act — 
(1»    the  term   "State"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of   Puerto  Rloo,  and   the  tem- 
torles  and  poseesstons  of  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  term  "units  of  general  local  gov- 
emmeni"  means  (A)  any  city,  county,  town- 
ship, town,  borough,  parish,  village,  or  other 
general  purpose  poUUcal  subdlrUon  of  a 
State.  (B)  and  com.binatlon  of  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  Ln  one  or  more  States, 
(C)  an  Indian  tnt>e.  or  (D)  with  reapect  to 
lead-baaed  paint  poisoning  elimination  ac- 
tivities In  their  urban  areaa,  the  territories 
and  poBsessloQs  of  the  United  Statsa;   and 

( 3 )  the  term  'iead-haaed  paint"  me*ns  any 
paint  oontaimng  more  than  1  per  centtun 
lead  by  weight  (calcniated  as  lead  metaJ) 
In  the  total  non-volatile  content  of  liquid 
palnte  or  in  the  dried  film  of  paint  already 
applied. 

CONSULTATION    WITV   OTKn  DSVABTICEMTS   AND 


Sec.  502-  In  carrying  out  the  authority 
under  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Heami.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  shall  oooperate  with  and 
seek  the  advice  ot  the  beads  of  any  other 
departments  or  agendee  regarding  any  pro- 
grams tinder  their  respective  responsibilities 
wtilch  are  related  to.  or  would  be  affected  by, 
such  authority. 


Sec.  503.  (at  There  Is  hereby  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  title  I  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  •7,500.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  for  each  at  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(b)  There  Is  her^y  authorlBSd  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provtslaas  of 
tlUe  U  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  •13.500.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1971  and  for  each  of  the 
two  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  title 
in  of  this  Act  not  to  exceed  •3,500.000  for 
the  flscsl  year  1971  and  for  eaob  ot  the  two 
succeeding  fiscal  years. 

(d|  Any  amounts  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  renialn  available  until  expended 
when  so  provided  In  appropriation  Acts;  and 
any  amounts  authorised  ftr  the  fiscal  year 
1971  but  not  appropriated  may  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  1972.  Any  amounts 
authorised  toe  the  fiscal  years  1971  and  1973 
but  not  appropriated  may  be  appropriated 
for  the  ftacal  year  1973. 

Passed  the  House  of  Representatives  Oc^ 
tober  5, 1970. 


Attest: 


W.  PAT  JENNINGS, 

Clerk. 


Mr.  YARBOROIKJH.  Mr.  President, 
the  lead-based  paint  poisoning  bOI  which 
is  before  the  Senate  for  consideration  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  significant  health 
bills  passed  in  this  Congress.  As  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S  3216.  the  bill  which  was  In- 
troduced by  Senator  KnnrsoT  and  19 
other  Senators — of  which  I  am  one — to 
deal  with  lead-based  paint  poisoning,  I 
would  like   to  congratulate   the  senior 
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Senator  from  Massachusette  for  his  dili- 
gent work  In  thii  field. 

The  actual  text  of  the  bill  before  us  is 
the  language  of  8.  3216.  which  has  been 
subsUtuted  for  the  language  of  Hit. 
19ns  which  passed  the  House  As  re- 
ported from  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  the  bUl  would  provide 
(24  500.000  for  each  of  3  fiscal  years,  be- 
ginning in  fiscal  1971.  This  money  would 
be  allocated  on  the  basis  of  $7,500,000 
for  grants  to  local  communities  for  de- 
tection and  treatment  of  lead-based 
paint  poisoning;  H3.500.000  for  the  elun- 
matlon  of  lead-based  paint  poisoning; 
and  J3.50O.OD0  for  a  demonstration  and 
research  program  to  determine  the  na- 
ture and  extent  of  the  problem  and  dis- 
cover the  best  methods  of  eliminating 
lead-based  paint. 

The  authority  for  the  Federal  program 
IS  concentrated  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  with  the 
exception  of  the  demonstration  and  re- 
search program  carried  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment. This  is  slgnlficam.  as  commit- 
tee testimony  pointed  out  that  such  a 
program  is  more  effective  on  the  local 
level  if  It  is  handled  by  one  agency  to 
provide  a  coordinated  attack  of  the  prob- 
lem of  lead-baaed  paint  poisoning. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
committee  considered  thoroughly  the 
problems  presented  by  balancing  the 
priorities  of  protecting  our  children  with- 
out being  unduly  restrictive  on  the  use  of 
lead-bosed  paint  where  there  was  no  sub- 
stitute for  its  unique  qualities  of  rust  pre- 
vention. The  committee  adopted  lan- 
guage relating  to  the  use  of  lead-based 
paint  on  "interior  surfaces,  porches,  and 
exterior  surfaces  to  which  children  may 
be  commonly  exposed." 

This  bill  is  of  major  significance  In 
protecting  the  400.000  children  who  may 
be  poL-Kjncd  annually,  almost  200  of 
whom  die.  Between  12.000  and  16.000  are 
treated  and  survive. 

Half  of  those  children  who  become  vic- 
tims of  lead  intoxication  during  a  given 
year  sustain  a  permanent  handicap. 
Many  of  the  survivors  suffer  Irrevocable 
brain  damage,  and  consequently  are  left 
mentally  retarded-  In  addition  to  those 
with  impaired  intellectual  facilities, 
others  will  die  during  young  adulthood 
due  to  kidney  damage  resulting  from 
lead  poisoning  during  their  childhood. 

Lead  poisoning  is  a  silent,  yet  sinis- 
ter, epidemic  afflicting  many  of  Amer- 
ica's children  between  1  and  6  years  of 
age.  The  problem  has  been  identified — 
Its  cause  and  cure  are  no  longer  a  mystery 
and  yet  the  elimination  of  lead  poisoning 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished. 

There  Is  a  clear  and  present  need  for 
meaningful  remedial  and  preventive  ac- 
tion and  this  bill  is  designed  to  answer 
that  need.  We  must  recognize  that  any 
further  delay  will  result  in  the  phyaical 
impairroent.  mental  retardation,  and 
death  of  chUdren  affected  by  the  disease. 
I  beseech  each  of  mv  colleague*  to  offer 
their  support  for  the  lead-based  paint 
poisoning  bill  which  is  before  us  today. 
We  liave  a  responsibility  to  protect  the 
health  of  America's  children  by  pro- 
viding the  safe,  decent,  and  nontoxic 
surroundings  that  they  deserve. 


Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
personally  gratified  that  Hit.  19172  1» 
the  focus  of  Senate  business  for  today. 
The  very  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  been  particularly  effective  in  work- 
ing for  Senate  approval  of  the  Lead- 
Based  Paint  EUmination  Act,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  aU  that  he  has  done  on  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

When  I  introduced  that  measure  last 
December,  the  19  cosponsors  who  Joined 
me  agreed  that  lead  based  paint  poison- 
ing is  a  health  hazard  that  needlessly 
threatens  the  Uves  of  too  many  of  our 
Nation's  children. 

More  than  1.500  children  in  Boston 
have  been  estimated  to  be  lead  sick. 
Across  the  Nation,  there  may  be  as  many 
as  400,000  young  children  who  should  be 
treated  for  this  tragic  disease. 

Lead  poisoning  Is  sometimes  called  the 
silent  epidemic,  because  lead  is  found  in 
the  walls  of  homes  that  were  built  over 
30  years  ago.  It  poisons  the  tiny  bodies 
of  young  children  who  swaUow  paint  and 
plaster  chips  from  the  walls  of  deterior- 
ating houses  that  today  make  up  our  big 
citv  slums. 

The  tragedy  is  that  too  often  even 
when  parents  know  their  chUdren  eat 
paint  chips,  they  do  not  know  It  Is  a 
dangerous  habit.  Sadly,  thousands  of 
youngsters  grow  up  mentally  and  physi- 
cally retarded  because  of  lead  poisoning. 
Medical  officials  told  those  of  us  on  the 
subcommittee  on  health  in  hearings  on 
this  bill,  that  this  disease  is  not  only 
curable  but  It  is  also  preventable.  I«ad 
based  paint  poisoning  occurs  because 
man  has  polluted  his  environment.  We 
know  that  with  proper  action  lead  poi- 
soning can  be  eliminated.  It  is  my  hope 
that  with  the  approval  of  this  measure, 
our  public  health  systems  wUl  begin  to 
organize  and  finance  community  pro- 
srams  that  will  remove  the  hazards  of 
lead  based  paint  poisoning. 

The  features  of  HJl.  19172  will  provide 
significant  advances  in  the  continuing 
■struggle  to  guarantee  adequate  health 
protection  for  the  youth  of  America.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  develop  programs  that 
wiU  seek  out  victims  of  lead  poisoning, 
and  treat  them  It  will  also  remove  from 
exposure  the  dilapidated  conditions  that 
caused  the  disease  in  the  first  place. 

I  am  hopeful  that  with  favorable  Sen- 
ate action  on  this  measure  today,  the 
health  departments  of  our  major  cities 
will  soon  be  able  to  latmch  effective  at- 
ucks  on  this  menace  to  our  Nation's 
children. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Lead-Based 
Paint  Elimination  Act  of  1970.  HH. 
19172.  and  thus  establish  a  national  com- 
mitment to  seek  to  eliminate  a  man- 
made  preventable  dlsea.'se— lead  based 
paint  poisoning — which  causes  Illness, 
brain  damage  and  death  among  children. 
I  do  not  believe  we  presently  have  suf- 
ficient legislative  authority  to  combat 
childhood  lead  poisoning  and  the  addi- 
tional measures  contemplated  by  this  bill 
are  urgently  needed  if  we  are  to  prevent 
and  eradicate  this  insidious  disease. 

About  200  children  die  from  lead  poi- 
soning each  year  and  approximately 
16.000  children  annually  are  treated  and 


survive,  but  sadly,  half  of  these  are  left 
mentally  reUrded.  It  Is  estimated  that 
as  many  as  400.000  children  may  be 
poisoned  each  year,  but  due  to  inadequate 
detection  and  diagnosis,  the  true  count 
of  lead  intoxication  is  not  known.  Any 
mcidence  of  lead  sickness  Is  alarmingly 
high,  because  there  Is  no  reason  for  lead 
poisoning  to  threaten  children's  lives. 

In  New  York  City  the  health  depart- 
ment now  estimates  that  a  "silent  epi- 
demic" of  lead  contamination  may  affect 
as  many  as  25,000  slum  children.  In 
Rochester,  N.Y..  there  are  reports  that 
about  7  percent  of  that  city's  preschool 
children  are  poisoned  by  lead. 

Modern  medical  technology  guarantees 
that  properly  diagnosed  cases  can  be 
successfully  treated  and  cured  and  sig- 
nificantly reduced.  What  Is  lacking 
though.  Is  awareness  of  the  problem. 
Both  in  the  general  public  and  in  the 
medical  community,  education  about  this 
problem  must  be  stressed.  The  tragedies 
of  lead  poisoning  and  the  hesitancy  to 
diagnose  it,  are  too  often  due  to  the 
failure  to  be  alert  to  Its  presence. 

I  am  convinced  that  Increased  efforts 
to  eliminate  the  hazards  of  lead  based 
paint  poisoning  can  yield  effective  re- 
sults In  the  assault  on  childhood  lead 
poisoning. 

Thus,  it  is  Important  that  we  pass  this 
bill  today,  allow  the  conferees  to  work 
out  the  differences  between  the  Senate 
and  House  bills,  and  speed  the  bill  to  the 
President. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The   amendment   was   ordered   to   be 
engrossed   and   the   bill   to  be   read   a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Reco«d  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  91-1432).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PCKPOSE 

Th«  purpose  of  HJl.  IBiTl  U  to  •ilmlnat* 
lead-based  paint  poisoning,  by  encouraging 
cltle?  and  communities  to  develop  local  pro- 
grams eliminating  tlie  causes  of  such  poi- 
soning. 

The  bill  would  achieve  Its  purpose  bv  giv- 
ing gra.^tfl  to  local  governments  for  the  de- 
tection and  treatment  of  lead-based  paint 
polsonlLg  ai-.d  similar  grants  to  ellminaW 
lead-based  paint  where  it  poses  a  health 
hazard.  These  programs  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare. 

A  demonatrallon  and  research  program  to 
determine  the  nature  and  extent  ot  the  prob- 
lem or  lead-based  paint  poisoning  In  the 
nnited  States  would  be  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. The  program  would  also  include  a 
determination  oj  the  methods  by  which  lead- 
twsed  paint  can  most  effectively  be  removed. 

BACKOaODND 

The  problem  of  childhood  lead  poisoning 
caused  by  the  ingestion  of  lead-based  paints 
has  reached  epidemic  proportions  In  most  of 
our  large  clues  The  high  incidence  of  lead 
poisoning  IS  of  particular  coi  cern  to  young 
children  living  In  the  "lead-belts  "  of  our  city 
slums  It  has  also  l>een  reported  In  children 
from  economicauy  and  socially  advantaged 
homci.  The  accealblllty  to  flnlclng  or  peeling 
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lead-b««ed  paint  and  to  broken  plaster,  along 
with  the  lack  of  knowledge  among  parents 
that  ingestion  of  such  substances  Is  danger- 
ous and  even  lethal,  ts  responfilble  for  lead 
poisoning.  Tlie  situation  is  aggravated  by  a 
high  Incidence  of  pica  which  is  an  appetite 
fur  nonfood  items  such  as  dirt,  paper,  paint. 
B::d  plaster  in  young  children. 

Generally,  buildings  constructed  prior  to 
World  War  n.  more  than  30  years  ago.  are 
the  prime  source  of  lead-based  poisoning  to- 
day. As  these  buildings  deteriorate,  peeling 
paint  and  falling  plaster  become  easily  acces- 
sible to  young  children.  The  occupants  of 
such  housing  are  largely  low-Income  families, 
many  with  large  numbers  of  children.  Al- 
though lead  has  generally  been  replaced  by 
tiLa&lum  in  interior  paints.  chUdren  who 
eat  the  chips  of  paint  and  plaster  from  pre* 
World  War  II  housing  are  affected  by  those 
earlier  applicatons  of  lead-based  coatings. 

Esttmates  of  the  number  of  children  across 
the  Nation  who  may  be  leod  sick  run  as  high 
as  400.000  per  year.  About  300  children  die 
from  lead  each  year,  with  3-year-olds  ac- 
counting for  more  than  50  percent  of  those 
deaths.  While  annually  12.000  to  16.000  chil- 
dren are  actxially  treated  for  lead  poisoning 
and  survive,  half  of  these  children  are  left 
mentally  retarded  This  kind  of  brain  dam- 
age cannot  be  reversed  by  treatment. 

Medical  experts  have  stated  that  even  with 
early  diagnosis  by  the  physician  and  routine 
laboratory  tesu  it  is  exceedingly  difficult.  If 
not  impossible,  to  arrest  the  damage  that  can 
be  caused  by  lead  poisoning.  The  only  means 
available  to  the  medical  community  today  Is 
the  prompt  elimination  of  this  manmade 
environmental  hazard. 

A  paradoxical  feature  of  this  Insidious  dls- 
trase  is  the  lack  of  attention  it  receives.  Many 
parents  are  uniware  of  the  dangers  aaso- 
ciaTed  with  the  consequences  of  lead  In- 
gestion or  of  the  sources  of  lead  poisoning. 
In  too  many  Instances,  physicians  and  other 
medical  authorities  fall  to  diagnose  cases  of 
lead  poisoning,  because  children  who  are 
leadalck  show  signs  that  could  be  caused  by 
a  number  of  maladies.  But  because  this  is  a 
relatively  little  publicized  hazard  that  affects 
mainly  poor  children,  it  does  not  receive 
the  kind  of  attention  it  deserves. 

While  tlie  lifetime  caretaking  costs  for  a 
victim  of  lead  poisoning  may  be  as  much  as 
(250.000.  the  cost  to  remove  lead  painted 
surfaces  from  exposure  to  young  children 
and  to  treat  those  children  who  are  not  yet 
suffering  from  acute  lead  poisoning  Is  eco- 
nomically much  cheaper  and  socially  more 
beneflclal.  Estimates  range  from  betw<een 
•250  and  WOO  to  completely  remove  lead 
paint  from  an  average  rowhouse  to  an  esti- 
mate of  •000  to  ftLZOO  to  replace  window 
and  door  units  and  baseboards  In  such  a 
house. 

Lead  poisoning  Is  a  kind  of  pollution,  a 
man-made  disease.  It  ts  part  of  modem  so- 
ciety. It  Is  a  needless  cause  of  mental  retarda- 
tion and  death  In  young  children.  Health 
autborltiea  believe  communities  need  pro- 
grams that  encourage  and  support  Jobs  for 
training,  education  and  dlatrlbuaon  of  In- 
formation In  lead-boaed  paint  elimination 
efforts. 

Committee  witnesses  testified  that  to  pre- 
vent and  eliminate  this  insidious  disease 
there  must  be  a  vigorous  campaign  to  resur- 
face walls,  cover  ceilings  and  enforce  hous- 
ing and  building  codes  to  outlaw  lead-based 
paints  In  new  houses  and  In  rebabtutated 
ones.  Every  high  risk  home  must  be  dele&ded. 

There  Is  also  a  critical  need  for  programs 
that  wtU  permit  local  communities  to  take 
advantage  o(  new  treatment  and  detection 
techniques,  to  motivate  parents,  teachers. 
health  aides,  and  others  to  become  more 
aware  of  the  problem;  and  to  use  available 
materials  to  remove  lead  pointed  surfaces 
from  exposure. 

In  addition,  there  la  a  critical  need  for  ade- 
quate medical  and  therapeutic  care  for  tliose 
victims  of  leAd  poisoning  who  up  to  now  have 


received  no  attention  because  no  one  Is  aware 

they  are  sick. 

In  Baltimore.  Cleveland  and  Boston,  up  to 
10  percent  of  preschool  slum  children  may  be 
lead  sick.  Neighborhood  screenlug  programs 
can  seek  out  these  children.  In  1&68.  a  Boston 
search  turned  up  OB  victims  from  more  than 
BOO  children  screened.  Investlgatcrs  search- 
ing for  lead  victims  icnow  that  when  they 
look  they  will  find  them.  Every  child  who 
may  be  lead  sick  can  be  identified.  With  the 
aid  of  current  medical  assistance,  proper 
treatment  and  therapy  must  be  available  to 
help  those  victims.  In  cases  that  are  not  too 
severe,  lead  Intoxication  con  be  completely 
cured  with  no  aftereffects. 

coftCMrrrzE  coNsmxaATioN 

S.  3216  was  introduced  on  December  6. 
1969.  by  Senator  Kennedy  for  himself,  Mr. 
-  Anderson,  Mr.  Brooke.  Mr  Case,  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Ooodell.  Mr.  Gravel,  Mr. 
Bart.  Mr.  Inouye.  Mr.  Javlts,  Mr.  McCarthy, 
Mr.  Mansfield.  Mr.  Mondale.  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Tydings,  Mr.  Tarbor- 
ough.  and  Mr.  Toung  of  Ohio.  The  blU  was 
then  referred  to  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee.  B.R.  19173.  a  similar  bill, 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Barrett  In  the  House 
on  September  14.  1970.  and  passed  the  House 
on  October  5,  1970.  The  committee  Is  favor- 
ably reporting  HJl.  19173  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  which  cozulsts  of  the  amended 
language  of  S.  3316. 

The  SgCicommittee  on  Health  held  a  bear- 
ing on  November  23.  1970.  on  lead-based 
paint  polsoQlng.  The  suboommlttee  heard 
testlnujny  from  representatives  of  the  U.8. 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare:  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation and  the  American  Pediatrics  Asso- 
ciation; representatives  of  the  National  Paint, 
Varnish,  and  Lacquer  Association;  and  offi- 
cials of  the  Department  of  Public  Health  for 
tlie  dty  of  Boston,  Mass. 

While  the  testimony  before  the  commit- 
tee unanimously  agreed  that  lead-based 
paint  poisoning  was  a  problem  that  should  be 
dealt  with,  the  representatives  of  the  paint 
industry  expressed  their  concern  about  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  lead-based  psint  where 
its  unique  nist-lnhlbltlng  qualities  were 
needed. 

While  sunwrtlng  the  basic  structure  and 
Intent  of  this  bill.  Mr.  John  M.  Montgomary. 
general  counsel.  National  Paint,  Varnish  and 
lAcquer  Association  stated: 

"Some  lead-bearing  coatings  still  are  used 
today — In  structural  steel  primers,  where 
they  have  unique  value  as  rust -inhibiting 
agents,  and  in  other  exterior  coatings  for 
special  uses.  It  Is  our  hope  that  these  proper 
uses  of  certain  products  of  our  Industry  will 
not  be  denied  to  the  construction  Industry 
and  to  the  putHlc  by  overly  restrictive  lan- 
guage. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Ckaikmah.  I  understand  that  the  as- 
sociation you  represent  does  not  object  to 
the  basic  structtire  of  the  Kennedy  blU.  to 
remove  this  substandard  slum  housing  that 
was  painted  over  30  years  ago  with  the  lead- 
based  paints,  and  now  has  developed  to  be 
exceedingly  bosardous. 

"Mr.  MoNTGOMzxT.  We  do  not.  sir.  We  sup- 
port these  legislative  proposals,  and  we  feel 
that  Federal  legislation  In  this  case  would 
demonstrate  a  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
Go^*emment  to  aasist  the  local  oommunltles 
and  even  the  big  cities,  who  are  having  the 
same  financial  problems;  they  simply  can't 
cope  with  the  problem  themselves. 

"And  we  see  this  type  of  legislation  as  be- 
ing a  big  help  to  these  communities,  and  to 
public  health  officials  about  the  country,  to 
assist  In  developing  and  implementing  pro- 
grams, both  for  detecting  the  presence  of  the 
lead  on  the  walls,  and  for  developing  sys- 
tems for  eliminating  this  hazard,  either  by 
covering  by  plasterboard  or  some  other 
system." 


Typtcal  of  the  concern  of  the  paint  indus- 
try Is  that  expressed  by  Dr.  John  A.  Zapp, 
director,  Haskell  Laboratory  on  Toxloology 
and  Industrial  Medicine  on  behalf  of  the  Du 
Pont  Co.  In  which  he  stated: 

"As  a  supplier  of  paints  In  tndtuctrlal. 
commercial,  and  consumer  point  field,  we 
fully  support  congressional  Intent  *  '  *  to 
prevent  any  health  haxard  to  small  children 
by  eliminating  lead-based  paints  from  the 
child's  environment.  We  stiggest.  however, 
that  the  established  uEefulnese  of  lead-based 
paints  to  the  Federal  Ooverament  In  such 
areas  as  structural  steel,  and  In  other  areas 
where  such  paints  are  made  inacoesslble  to 
small  children  by  construction  treatment 
should  not  be  overlooked." 

Dr.  Zapp  further  suggested  qualifying  lan- 
guage on  prohibiting  the  use  of  lead-based 
paint,  as  follows: 

provided,  however.  That  such  prohibition 
shall  not  apply  to  the  tise  of  lead-based  paint 
on  surfaces,  the  construction  of  which  In- 
fiures  no  posElbility  of  access  to  children. 

Although  B.R.  19172  which  passed  the 
House  prohibits  the  use  of  lead-based  palni« 
on  "any  building  or  structure,"  the  commit- 
tee feels  that  where  lead-based  paint  may 
have  unique  qualities  It  should  be  able  to  be 
used  so  long  as  the  lives  of  children  are  not 
In  danger.  For  that  reason,  after  conferences 
and  consultaUon  with  Mr.  Montgomery,  as 
representative  of  the  paint  industry,  the  com- 
mittee adopted  substitute  language  relaiing 
to  the  use  of  lead-based  paint  on  "interior 
surfaces,  porches,  and  exterior  surfaces  lo 
which  children  may  be  commonly  exposed." 

The  committee.  In  Its  desire  to  prevent  the 
health  hazards  to  children  from  lead-based 
paint.  Is  mindful  of  the  statement  liy  Dr. 
Jessee  L.  Steinfeid.  Surgeon  Oenerml  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  In  his  policy  state- 
ment on  the  medjcal  aspects  of  childhood 
lead -poisoning,  when  be  stated: 

"Today  lead-based  paint  Is  stlU  used  to 
some  extent  for  the  exteriors  of  dwellings  and 
this  potential  source  of  exposure  to  lead 
should  not  be  overlooked." 

The  committee  feels  that  the  language  In 
the  reported  bill  (amended  In  the  nature  of 
a  substitute)  ts  consistent  with  the  desire 
of  the  paint  Industry  to  utilize  the  unique 
qualities  of  lead-based  paint  In  Instances 
wliere  It  Is  inaccessible  to  children,  yet 
maintain  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  health  and  lives  of  children  are  not  sub- 
ordinate to  those  unique  qualities. 

Because  of  the  lack  of  comprehensive  in- 
formation on  tbe  extent  of  lead-based  point 
poisoning  and  because  there  Is  no  universal 
Hgraement  on  the  preferable  way  by  which 
lead-based  paint  can  most  effectively  be  re- 
moved from  exlBting  buildings,  the  commit- 
tee bill  Includes  a  provision  for  a  demon- 
stration and  research  program  under  the 
authority  of  the  Secreury  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development. 

To  prevent  the  occurrence  of  lead-based 
poisoning  In  the  future,  the  committee 
adopted  a  provision  authorlzlnf  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
take  such  steps  and  Impose  such  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  In  resi- 
dential housing  constructed  or  rehabilitated 
with  Federal  assistance. 

Other  than  the  provision  for  a  demonstra- 
tion and  research  program,  which  Is  under 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  in  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  bill' places  the  authority  for  admin- 
istering the  P^ederaJ  programs  with  the  Sec- 
retory' of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare. 
During  hearings,  the  committee  had  testi- 
mony favoring  the  sdmlnistratloD  of  this 
program  through  one  agency,  rather  than 
splitting  the  Jurisdiction.  Dr.  Jonathan  Pine. 
deputy  oommlssiouer.  Boston  Department  of 
Health  and  Hospitals,  stated: 

■•Speaking  for  our  municipality,  we  think 
that  dealing  with  only  one  Federal  depart- 
ment   would    hopefully   give  riM   to   fever 
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tuauluhee  We  h»ve  >i»<l  much  «pert«u» 
Stt?^rM  f«nd.  for  »  particular  «tlv>ty 
or  prognun  coming  from  ■"<>", "»^,i"* 
aource  and  unlortunawly.  ofwn  find  (llff«- 
enl  KU  of  guldeimte,  r«mltlng  In  a  sr»t 
deal  of  «>nfu»lon  wlUiln  the  city.  }^\°} 
coordination  m  Implementation,  and  tnucB 
delay  that  come»  about,  ao  we  would  prefer 
to  aee.  If  at  all  poealble.  funding  tnrough  one 
F^denU  department. " 
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AUTHORIZATION    SXTB3JWON    FOR 
PROGRAMS    UNDER    THE    VOCA- 
TIONAL REHABILITATION  ACT 
Tlie  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  'KR    IMOli   to  extend  for  one  ad- 
dibonal  year  the  auth'^TlzaClOTi  for  pro- 
grrams  under  the  VocaUonal  RehablUW- 

"^Mr  "^YARBOROOGH.  Mr,  President, 
the  bUl  before  us.  HH.  19401.  is  a  simple 
1-year  extension  of  the  Vocational  Re- 
habilitation Act.  The  1-year  extension 
maltes  no  substanUve  change  in  the  pro- 
grams and  It  makes  no  changes  in  the 
levds  of  authorization.  The  authorized 
levels  are  the  same  lor  fiscal  year  1972 
as  they  are  (or  1911. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide 
timely  authortzaUon  for  these  programs 
in  order  that  the  States  can  also  pro- 
vide timely  appropriations  for  their  por- 
Uon  of  matching  funds. 

The  past  success  of  vocational  rehabiii- 
UUon  has  been  because  States  have  been 
able  to  make  use  of  advanced  SUte  al- 
lotments of  the  Federal  programs.  These 
allotments  are  computed  on  the  basis  ol 
the  figures  of  the  authorizations  In  this 
bill  On  the  basis  of  these  figures.  States 
have  been  able  to  plan  effectlrely  for  the 
orderiy  growth  of  their  programs,  and 
to  appropriate  the  necessary  State 
matching  funds. 

Almost  all  State  legislatures  meet  early 
next  year,  in  January  or  February  of 
1971  and  they  need  the  assurance  of  a 
continuing  Federal  effort  in  vocational 
rehabilitation.  With  this  1-year  exten- 
sion, we  will  be  giving  them  that  assur- 
ance plus  providing  a  basis  on  which 
they  can  compute  their  necessary  match- 
ing approprUUons. 

Last  year,  State  vocaUonaJ  rehablllta- 
Uon  agencies  served  approximately  870.- 
000  di-sabled  Individuals  and  rehabili- 
tated 266.975  perscms.  This  number  was 
the  highest  achieved  In  the  history  of 
the  State-Federal  program  of  vocational 
rehabilitation,  and  an  11-percent  in- 
cieaae  over  the  previous  years  number 
of  rehabilitated  individuals. 

The  rehabUitatlon  services,  training, 
and  emplojment  programs  are  an  Inte- 
gral part  of  this  Nations  underlying  phi- 
losophy of  providing  opportunity  for  all 
its  citizens.  I  urge  the  acceptance  of  this 
1-year  extension  of  Federal  effort  as  a 
continuing  pledge  that  the  Congress  fuUy 
supports  these  programs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoKD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1433).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
wa<  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

rumfost 


under  the  Vocational  RehabUitatlon  Act  m 
Older  to  better  faclUUt*  the  approprlaoona 
orooees.  The  act  u  preeently  authorlzad 
Inrough  the  current  flacaJ  year  which  means 
that  the  authorlzaUon  will  expire  on  June 
30    1971 

This  bill  propoeea  to  extend  the  authority 
tor  programa  carried  on  under  the  act  for  I 
additional  year,  extending  the  prMent  le«^ 
of  authocleatlon  through  Bacal  year  lina^ 
The  bin  la  a  straight  1-year  extension  of 
authorlmtlon  with  no  substantive  change* 
in  the  programs  The  leveU  of  authorization 
for  nscil  year  1972.  which  are  Identical  to 
those  for  flacal  year  l»7l.  are  a<  follows: 


lixal>url97l 


Proposed  by 

HriHoi 

bXMllwt 


1972 


c.  2,  ijaals  10 


^^.'SS'i'";''""""       IWftOOO.OOO  .700.C00 

'■5,.'g5S-r,.v;.';;s."    i»,ooo.c<»  io.mo.ooo 

S«  12<9).  »i»"U  loi  ""«;."'- 

rrnr^ifr,""*"""'"   30.occ.ooo  ».ooo.ooo 

^Tj.'S^iCi^SJoltlES"  .      30.000.000  10.000.000 
Sk  1S<«X2).  I>«"1s  '«  ««J- 


need  the   assurance  of   continuing  legisla- 
tion authorizing  Federal  reaources. 

such  an  assurance  would  permit  the  States 
to  make  needed  appropriations  of  State 
funds  to  sustain  the  State-Federal  Prof^f™ 
of  services  and  development  of  I»«u"'«f- 
This  Is  especially  unportant  In  light  of  tne 
efforts  being  made  to  return  to  work  the 
maximum  number  of  disabled  pubUc  as- 
sistance recipients  that  can  be  served  under 
the  present  program. 

With  a  1-year  extension  State  programa 
can  go  forward  with  a  ""n""'"? '""-^"i" 
been  stimulated.  Enactment  of  H.B.  1B«I, 
orovldlng  tor  such  an  extension,  will  faciu- 
tate  the  orderly  »nd  timely  admlnlitrat  on 
of  vocational  rehabilitation  programs  at  the 
State  and  local  level.  At  the  Federal  level, 
enactment  of  H.B.  19401  wlU  mean  that  there 
win  be  no  delays  In  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess because  of  a  failure  to  have  a  timely 
authortxatlon  tor  vocaUonal  rehablUUtlon 
programs. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


The  purpose  of  HJl.  19401  la  to  provide 
timely  authoclaatlon  for  programs  earned  on 


•Acxdaouini 
The  Stale-Fedeml  program  of  »of»"<"^ 
rehabilitation  has  represented.  t>ircu«b 
the  years,  a  true  partnership  In  serving  and 
rehabllltaung  handicapped  Individuals^  In 
«M^  vear  1B70,  State  vocational  rehablllta- 
^/^ncl«  i>rved  approximately  870  000 
disabled  Individuals  and  rehabilitated  266.- 

°^Th^TiIl^ber  of  persons  rehabUltated  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970  wa.i  the  highest  achieved 
,n  the  history  of  the  Stat«-P«»«™l  P^<«^ 
of  vocational  rehablUtaUon.  the  first  time 
that  the  one-quarter-of-a-mlUlon  mJlMtf"" 
has  been  exceeded  In  a  single  year.  The  386,- 
975  persons  rehabilitated  repreaent  nearly  an 
I  l-porcenl  Increase  over  the  number  rehabili- 
tated during  nscal  year  19«9. 

Of  the  total  number  of  handicapped  in- 
dividuals rehabiutated.  a  subatantlally  In- 
creased number  were  In  arsBa  of  nat  onal 
conc«m.  .mong  which  were  32.348  recipients 
of  public  assistance.  The  States  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Federal  Oovemment  have  con- 
cluded that  high  priority  shall  be  given  to 
scnlng    greater    numbers    of    handicapped 

public  assistance  recipient*  

The  States  have  over  the  years  worxea 
closely  with  the  private  nonpront  »«ctor  In 
the  establishment  of  rehabUltiOon  fadUUe. 
considered  essential  to  provide  services  to 
handicapped  indlrtduals  In  the  community 
Durttg  fiscal  year  1970  over  175.000  clients  of 
State  agencies  received  one  or  more  services 
from  a  rehabilitation  faculty  or  worksh^ 
at  an  estimated  ooet  of  approximately  »90 
million. 

StJHUAaT 

Much  of  the  successful  development  of  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  program  has  been 
because  of  the  eHectlve  use  states  have  been 
able  to  make  of  advanced  Information  on 
State  allotment  flgures  These  are  computed 
on  the  basis  of  the  authorizations  provided 
In  the  act.  With  the  Stat*  allotment  In- 
formation. States  have  been  able  to  plan  ef- 
fecUvelT  for  the  orderly  growth  of  their  pro- 
grams and  to  estumte  and  appropriate  State 
funds  to  match  available  Federal  support 
With  this  in  mind  representaUves  of  many 
Sutes  have  advised  of  the  Importance  of 
establishing  as  soon  as  possible  the  basis 
authorization  for  Ftdersl  support  of  SUte 
and  Federal  programs  of  vocational  rehabili- 
tation services  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  Almost  all  State  legislatures 
meet  In  January  and  February  of  1971  and 


CARLO  BIANCHI  ii  CO..  INC. 
The  bill    (S.  4439)    for  the  relief  of 
Carlo  Blanchl  i<  Co.,  Inc..  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  Ume.  and  passed,  as 

follows : 

8.  443S 

B.  It  enacts  t>»  «h«  ^T''"f"f/'', 
of  Seprejcnfalii^ej  o/  the  Vnxted  Slates  of 
LTZTin  Con,re»'cs,emblei.  That  Juris- 
diction IS  hereby  conferred  "P"''  "'«  ^"'P' 
of  Engineers  Board  of  Contract  Appeals  to 
reconsider  the  claim  of  Carlo  Blanchl  and 
company.  Incorporated,  for  addltloiuil  costs 
TiSed  becausi  of  changed  conditions  u>i 
delays  suHored  during  the  construction  of  a 
tunnel  In  connection  with  P^rt"'"???^?' 
contract  numbered  W-30-lBO-<ng-308  «th 
the    Army    Corps   of   Engineers    In   Steuben 

county.  New  York.  *PP»»"°f' '"f/TXA^'t 
eratlon  of  the  claim  as  P'°"<»»? '°  1^"  ~' 
shall  be  made  within  one  year  of  the  •««ctlv« 
date  of  this  Act.  and  In  '«>°'>«"°°,  "1'° 
such  reconsideration  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  la  authorlied  and 
directed  to  consider  all  evidence  P'">°«f^ 
considered  by  the  Board  In  connection  wlti 
the  claim  and  all  evidence  presenwd  M.  the 
Court  of  ClaUns  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Court  in  the  ««  "'  ^"^ 
Blanchl  and  Company,  l^'oyorated,  agalnat 
The  United  States.  Numbered  4«6-64  (144  C'. 
CI.  500.  157  Ct.  432).  together  »"»  any  addi- 
tional evidence  which  may  be  submitted  to 
the  Board  In  accordance  with  Its  rules. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  to 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1436),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R»(»«b. 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  th*  proposed  legUlatlcra 
IS  to  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  Board  of  Contract  Appe^  to  re- 
corder the  claim  of  Carlo  Blanchl  S  Co.. 
Inc  for  additional  costs  Incurred  because 
of  changed  conditions  and  delays  suffered 
during  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  m  con- 
nection with  the  performance  of  contract 
No  W-ao-lSO  eng  398  with  *n^  ^OTp* 
of  Engineers  in  Steuben  County.  NT.  The 
amended  blU  requires  that  the  appUMtlon 
[or  reconsideration  of  the  claim  roust  be 
made  within  1  year  of  the  effective  date  of 
the  bill's  enactment.  In  reconsidering  the 
claim  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Board  of  Con- 
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tract  Appcftls  would  be  required  to  con- 
sider all  evidence  previously  considered  by 
it  in  connection  with  the  claim,  and  would 
be  ftirther  required  to  consider  all  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  Court  of  Clsims  In 
the  caw  Carlo  Bianchi  a-nd  Company.  Inc. 
V.  the  United  States.  No.  4fi6-&4,  and  any 
additional  evidence  which  may  be  submitted 
in  accordance  within  the  rules  of  the 
Board. 

STA-mcBer 
The   facu   or   the   case,   as  contained  In 
House    Report    No.    91-1511.    on    a    similar 
House  bill  pending  on  the  House  calendar, 
are  as  follows: 

"As  has  been  outlined  above,  the  bill 
would  permit  a  company  to  have  its  claim 
reconsidered  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Board  ol  Contract  Appeals  on  the  basis  of 
the  fact*  as  fully  developed  by  evidence  pre- 
sented to  the  Court  of  Claims  aa  well  w 
the  administrative  hearings  before  that 
Board. 

"The  facts  of  this  case  are  summarized  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the 
case  of  Carlo  Bianchi  and  Company,  Inc.  v. 
the  United  States.  144  Ct.  Cls.  SOO,  &01- 
604.  The  decision  stated  that  the  company 
claimed  that  in  performing  a  contract  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment ,  it  encountered  changed  conditions 
within  the  scope  of  article  4  of  Its  contract 
which  caused  It  to  incur  extra  expense  for 
which  the  Oovemment  abould  have  p&ld  but 
did  not. 

"The  contract  was  made  In  July  1946. 
Carlo  Blanchl  A  Co.,  Inc.,  was  to  build  an 
earthen  dam  across  Canacadea  Creek  at 
Almond.  Steuben  County,  N.Y.  One  item  of 
the  work  was  the  blasting  through  rock  of 
a  tunnel  some  710  feet  long.  The  blasted 
area  was  to  be  approximately  17  feet  In 
diameter  and  the  flnlshed  bore  after  the 
construction  of  the  concrete  lining  was  to 
be  la  feet  in  diameter.  All  of  the  work  un- 
der the  contract  was  completed  on  time, 
the  contract  completion  date,  as  extended, 
being  June  30.  1949. 

"The  Army  Engineers  had  made  test  bor- 
ings in  Che  area  through  which  the  tunnel 
was  to  be  built.  The  invitation  for  bids, 
upon  which  the  company  had  acted  in  sub- 
mitting Its  bid.  contained  the  standard  pro- 
visions requiring  the  bidder  to  Investigate 
the  site  and  learn  all  that  could  be  learned 
about  the  conditions  which  would  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  performance  of  the  contract.  The 
Court  of  Claims  stated  that  company  made 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  nature  of 
the  rock,  wherever  It  was  expoaed  in  the  area. 
and  of  the  logs  of  the  test  borings  made 
by  the  Army  Engineers.  The  logs  of  the  bor- 
ings indicated  that,  exoept  for  a  distance  of 
about  00  feet  at  each  end  of  the  tunnel, 
over  which  the  rock  covering  would  be  rela- 
tively shallow,  the  rock  through  which  the 
tunnel  would  pass  would  be  "unweathand" 
rock;  that  Is.  rock  without  seams  in  which 
clay  or  mud  had  accumulated.  The  impor- 
tance of  the  unweathered  condition  of  the 
rock  was  that  such  rock  would  better  re- 
main in  place  In  the  roof  of  the  tunnel  with- 
out vertical  support  when  the  tunnel  was 
blasted  through. 

"The  specification  contemplated  Instabil- 
ity of  this  rock  for  SO  feet  at  each  end  of 
the  tunnel.  They  provided  for  the  Insertion 
In  these  locations  of  strong  steel  ribs  set  4 
feet  apart,  their  steel  "Inner  plates"  one- 
eighth  of  an  Inch  thick  on  top  of  them. 

"The  company's  excavation  subcontractor. 
experienced  In  tunnel  work,  blasted  out  the 
tunnel.  A  good  deal  of  rock  fell  from  above 
the  required  height  of  the  tunnel.  The  fall 
from  the  blasting  and  the  overbreak  was 
"mucked"  out  by  the  night  crew.  No  crib- 
bing or  other  temporary  protection  against 
falling  rock  was  used  at  this  stage  of  the 
work.  The  blasting  through  of  the  tunnel  was 


begun   In   December    1946   and    Qnlshed   by 
March  13.  1947,  all  in  winter  weather. 

"Because  of  the  considerable  excess  fail  of 
rock  while  the  tunnel  was  being  blasted 
through,  the  plaintiff  requested  the  Oovem- 
ment's  realdent  engineer  to  authorize  Che 
Installation  of  steel  ribs  and  liner  plates 
through  the  entire  length  of  the  turme],  this 
additional  material  to  be  paid  for  by  the 
Government.  The  resident  engineer  replied 
that  unleae  there  were  indications  that  the 
tunnel  would  cave  m.  auch  authority  would 
not  l>e  given. 

"The  company,  in  correspondence  during 
the  next  several  nunths.  repeated  Its  request. 
which  the  Government  repeatedly  denied. 
The  plaintiff  caused  the  sitiutton  to  be  ex- 
amined by  several  experts.  The  Court  of 
Claims  In  Its  opinion  stated  that  the  experts 
found  that,  throughout  the  length  of  the 
tunnel,  the  rock  contained  seanu  filled  with 
mud  and  clay;  that  these  seams  were  satu- 
rated with  water  and  offered  little  realstauce 
to  the  fall  of  the  rock  when  Its  vertical  sup- 
port had  been  removed.  It  was  further  Indi- 
cated that  since  the  tunnel  had  been  blasted 
through  m  the  wmter  when  no  molsttire 
could  enter  the  ground  from  the  surface, 
which  wa«  about  100  feet  above  the  tunnel. 
the  rock  was  reUtlvely  stable  at  that  time. 
When  the  ground  at  the  surface  thawed  and 
the  sprmg  rains  came,  the  saturation  of  the 
seams  in  the  rock  occurred  or  was  Increased. 
as  was  the  instability  of  the  overlying  rock. 
(Carlo  Bianchi  and  Company  tnc.  v.  the 
United  States,  supra  b02~603). 

"In  the  disputation  in  the  writings  of  the 
parties,  the  Government  took  the  position 
that  all  that  was  needed  was  "temporary  pro- 
tection" sufBclent  to  enable  the  workmen  to 
safely  clear  out  the  tunnel  and  construct 
the  concrete  lining.  If  that  was  all  that  was 
needed,  it  was  no  more  than  the  company 
had  contracted  to  do,  at  Its  own  expense. 
Such  protection  would  apparently  have  been 
wooden  cjlbbmg.  sufficiently  suong  to  pre- 
vent a  relatively  email  volume  of  rock  from 
crashing  to  the  floor  of  the  tunnel. 

"The  company's  contention  was.  and  Is. 
that  the  rock  above  the  tunnel  was  ao  un- 
stable that  unleae  'permanent  protection'  was 
Installed,  of  a  kind  which  would  have  to 
remain  Imbedded  In  the  concrete  lining  of 
the  tunnel,  not  only  would  the  workmen  be 
endangered  but  the  tunnel  could  not  be  com- 
pleted because  of  the  danger  of  large  falls 
of  rocks  which  would  make  It  impoaatble  or 
impracticable  to  properly  construct  the  con- 
crete lining. 

"On  May  6.  1947,  the  contracting  officer 
formally  notified  the  plaintiff  that  It  was  his 
decision  that  no  additional  steel  tunnel  lin- 
ing would  tie  authorized  to  be  placed  at  the 
expense  of  the  Government.  The  contracting 
ofhcer  decided  that  there  were  no  changed 
conditions  within  the  meaning  of  the  clause: 
that  only  temporary  protection  was  neces- 
aary;  and  that  the  contractor  was  obligated 
under  the  terms  of  the  contract  to  bear  the 
cost  of  protection  of  workmen. 

"Pursuant  to  the  disputes*  clause  of  the 
contract  the  contractor  appealed  from  the 
contracting  offlcer's  decision  to  the  Board  of 
Claims  and  Ap{>eals  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. While  the  appeal  was  pending,  the 
contractor  installed  the  permanent  steel  sup- 
ports which  it  deemed  essential  and  com- 
pleted work  on  the  tunnel. 

"A  hearing  was  held  before  the  Board,  at 
a'hlch  a  record  was  made  and  each  side  of- 
fered evidence  Including  expert  testimony 
and  had  an  opportunity  for  croas-examlna- 
tlon.  The  Board  decided  in  favor  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, resolving  certain  conflicts  In  the 
evidence  against  the  contractor  and  holding 
In  effect,  that  there  were  no  unanticipated 
or  unforeseen  conditions  requiring  the  In- 
stallation of  permanent  steel  protection 
throughout  the  tunnel.  <Eng.  C.  &  A.  No.  14, 
decided  Deo.  14,  1946.) 


"In  December  19S4.  the  company  brought 
an  action  in  the  Court  of  Claims  on  Its  claim. 
As  Is  noted  in  the  decision  as  reported  in 
volume  144  of  the  Court  of  Claims  reporU 
at  page  &06.  the  court  held  that  after  a  con- 
sideration of  all  of  the  evidence  the  con- 
tracting oflSoer's  decision  "•  •  •  cannot  be 
aaid  to  have  sut>6tantlal  support."  The  Army 
report  notea  that  the  coun  coculucted  a  de 
novo  he&rlng.  In  this  connection  the  court 
asserted  that  In  enacting  the  WimderUch 
Act  (May  11,  1954.  ch.  199.  66  Stat.  81;  41 
O.S.C.  sees.  321.  333).  the  Congress  acted  In 
accord  with  the  previous  holding  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  that  the  trial  t>efore  the 
court  should  not  be  limited  to  the  record 
made  before  the  contracting  agency  but 
should  be  de  novo,  VoU^ntine  and  Littleton  v. 
United  States.  136  Ct.  Cls.  638.  The  Supreme 
Court  granted  certiorari.  371  U.S.  989.  on 
the  question  of  the  kind  of  Judicial  proceed- 
ing to  be  afforded  in  cases  governed  by  the 
Wunderllch  Act.  The  issue  bef:>re  the  court 
was  whether  the  Court  of  Claims  was  lim- 
ited to  the  administrative  record  or  was  free 
to  take  new  evidence.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  that  In  the  consideration  of  matters 
within  the  scope  of  the  'disputes'  clause  as  In 
the  Bianchi  case,  the  Court  of  Claims  is 
confined  to  review  or  the  administrative  rec- 
ord and  may  not  receive  new  evidence. 

"The  committee  has  recommended  the  re- 
Uf«  provided  in  the  committee  amendment 
after  a  careful  consideration  of  the  back- 
ground of  this  matter.  In  this  connection 
the  committee  has  reviewed  the  testimony 
presented  at  a  subcommittee  hearing  on 
August  6,  1970.  as  well  as  the  decisions  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  in  connection  with  the 
case  of  Carlo  Bianchi  A  Company  v.  the 
United  States,  Court  of  Claims  No.  466--M 
as  reported  at  144  Ct.  CU.  600. 157  Ct.  Cls.  433, 
and  167  Ct.  Cls.  364  and  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  same  matter  (373 
U.S.  709  (1963)). 

"The  bin  as  originally  Introduced  provided 
for  the  payment  of  the  amount  found  by 
the  C-ourt  of  Claims  to  be  due  the  company 
067  Ct.  Cls.  433,  434).  The  Department  of 
the  Army  opposed  relief  aa  originally  pro- 
vided in  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  en- 
actment of  the  bill  would  result  in  a  pref- 
erence to  the  Blanchl  firm  over  other  firms 
similarly  situated,  and  states  that  It  can 
see  no  justification  for  the  precedent  It  con- 
cludes would  iM  established.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  also  indicated  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill  stating: 

"  "The  bill  givee  preferential  treslment 
to  this  particular  contractor  and  discrimi- 
nates against  other  contractors  who  have 
unsuccessfully  soxight  Judicial  relief  on 
claims  arising  out  of  Government  contracts.* 
"The  cotomlttee  haa  carefully  considered 
the  objections  of  the  departments  and  has 
concluded  ttat  the  objections  are  relevant 
to  the  bill  as  originally  introduced  which 
would  have  granted  the  company  direct  re- 
lief by  providing  for  payment  of  the  amount 
stated  in  the  bill.  However,  the  committee 
feels  that  the  equities  of  this  particular 
case  Justify  a  recommendation  that  the  bill 
be  amended  to  permit  a  reconsideration  of 
the  claim  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Board 
of  Contract  Appeals  The  circumstances  and 
events  In  connection  with  proceedings  In 
this  particular  matter  appear  to  l>e  unique, 
and  to  provide  a  tiaals  for  relief  In  this  In- 
stance. 

"At  the  hearing  on  August  6.  1970.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion m  the  Bianchi  ease  served  to  clarify  the 
law  concerning  the  consideration  of  matters 
within  the  scope  of  the  "disputes"  clause  of 
contracts  such  as  was  involved  In  this  mat- 
ter. It  Is  now  clear  that  the  Court  of  Claims 
is  confined  to  a  review  of  the  administrative 
record  under  the  standards  of  section  321  of 
title  41  of  the  United  States  Code.  This  de- 
cision of  course,  served  to  alert  all  dalm- 
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anu  M  well  u  the  Contract  Appeal!  Do«r<l 
lo  the  Importance  of  a  full  and  complete 
record,  and  also  to  the  ilgalflcance  of  pro- 
cedures before  the  Board. 

■■In  the  light  of  theoe  considerations  the 
committee  concluded  that  the  Boaitl  Is  the 
proper  forum  for  the  resolution  of  this  mat- 
ter. While  It  might  be  argued  that  a  recon- 
Uder&tlon  l>j  the  Board  would  be  an  unusual 
procedure.  It  U  felt  that  It  has  the  advints^e 
of  placing  the  matter  for  decision  before  the 
proper  forum  for  such  a  resolution.  In  this 
connection  the  committee  feels  that  the 
following  quotation  from  the  dissenting 
opinion,  in  the  Btan^fii  case  In  the  Supreme 
Court  1373  U.S.  709.  71»-7aOl  contains  a 
good  outline  of  the  equlUes  and  constdera- 
tlons  which  show  the  basis  for  relief  as  pro- 
vided m  the  amended  bill: 

■•  The  Board  found  that  respondent  at  the 
start  should  have  used  temporary  protection 
against  falllns  and  that,  bad  It  done  so. 
pacmanent  tunnel  protection  would  not  have 
been  reqtilred.  In  February  19«.  before  the 
hearing,  a  letter  from  the  Acting  District 
Engineer  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers  reported 
a  tonversatloo  the  Corps'  Itesldent  Engineer 
for  this  project  he  had  had  with  an  expert 
from  the  New  York's  Bureau  of  Mines.  The 
only  Inference  that  could  be  drawn  from 
that  report  was  that  the  expert  believed  that 
the  tunnel  was  In  safe  condition  shortly 
after  It  was  bored  and  that  lu  later  unsafe 
condiuon  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  re- 
spondent had  not  had  the  foresight  to  gunlte 
the  exposed  tunnel  roof  with  cement  as  the 
excavauon  progreased  to  seal  It  against  air 
slacking  (sic I  ■  •  •■*  Somehow.  In  a  manner 
not  disclosed  by  the  record,  this  letter  come 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Appeal  Boartl  and  was 
considered  by  it  before  a  decision  was  ren- 
dered on  the  appeal.* 

"After  the  decision  respondent  learned  of 
this  expert's  alleged  statements  and  called 
him  as  a  witness  at  the  hearing  befcre  the 
Court  of  Claims,  where  he  testified  on  the 
basis  of  his  Inspection  that  permanent,  not 
temporary,  protection  against  falllns  was 
necessary  from  the  beginning.  As  respects 
the  gunltlng  of  the  tunnel,  one  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's own  witnesses  testified  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Court  of  Claims  that  It 
would  have  served  no  useful  purpose. 

"This  Issue — whether  only  temporary  pro- 
tection was  needed — was  one  of  the  main  Is- 
sues In  the  case.  When  the  sgency  making 
the  decision  relies  on  evidence  that  the 
claimant  had  no  chance  to  refute,  the  hear- 
ing becomes  infected  with  a  procedure  that 
lacks  that  fundamental  fairness  the  cUlaen 
expects  from  his  Oovemment  Cf.  Wtllrur  v. 
Committee  on  Character  and  Fitneu.  ante, 
p.  911;  Gonzalez  v.  United  States.  348  U.S. 
407;   Morgan  v.  United  StateM,  304  VS.   1. 

■This  Irregularity  points  up  what  Judge 
Madden,  writing  for  the  Court  of  Claims,  said 
In  Valentine  A  Littleton  v.  United  States, 
138   Ct.   CI.   638.    841-643,    145   P.   Supp.   952, 

■""  •  •  the  so-called  "admlnlstimtlve  rec- 
ord" Is  In  many  cases  a  mythical  entity. 
There  Is  no  statutory  provision  for  theee 
administrative  decisions  or  for  any  pro- 
cedure In  m«^<"g  them.  The  head  of  the 
Department  may  make  the  decision  on  ap- 
peal personally  or  may  entrust  anyone  else 
to  make  It  for  him.  whoever  makes  It  has 
no  power  to  put  witnesses  under  oath  or  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  the 
production  oT  documenu.  There  may  or  nmy 
not  be  a  transcript  of  the  oral  testimony. 
The  deciding  olBcer  may.  and  even  In  the  de- 
partments maln*«<"'*'g  the  most  formal  pro- 
cedures, does,  search  out  and  consult  otlier 
documenu  which.  It  occurs  to  him,  would 
be  enlightening,  and  without  regard  to  the 
presence  or  abseiure  of  the  claimant-' 

"The  committee  understands  that  aXt«r  the 
Blanchl  case  procedures  for  sdmlnlstiatlve 
hearings  have  been  revised  and  unproved. 
However.  It  was  asserted  that  the  claimant 


company  did  not  have  the  advantage  of  those 
procedures.  The  amended  hill  w9Uld  give  the 
company  the  opportunity  for  a  full  hearing. 
It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill,  as  amended 
by  the  committee,  be  considered  favorably." 
In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  bill  is  recom- 
mended favorably. 


ADDITIONAL  EXPENDITURES  BY 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDI- 
CIARY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  493)  authoriz- 
ing additional  expenditures  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  a  study  of 
matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
amendments  was  considered,  and  agreed 
to,  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Is  authorized  to  expend  from  the  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  tT.OOO,  In  addl- 
Uon  to  the  amount,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses and  during  the  same  period,  specified 
in  Senate  Resolution  335.  Nmety-flrst  Con- 
gress, agreed  to  February  18.  1970.  authorU- 
mg  a  complete  study  of  any  and  aU  matters 
pertaining  to  constitutional  amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  Irom  the  report 
(No.  91-1438).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosd, 
as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  493,  would  Increase  by 
(7.000.  from  »n3,700  to  (180,700,  the  limita- 
tion on  expenditures  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  for  the  study  of  matters  per- 
t&lntng  to  constitutional  amendments  it  is 
currently  engaged  In  pursuant  to  Senate 
RMOlutlon  335  of  the  present  Congress. 

Senate  Beaolutlon  335,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  on  February  18.  1970.  authorised  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  or  any  duly  au- 
thonzed  subcommittee  thereof,  to  expend 
not  to  exceed  »173,700  from  February  1,  1970. 
through  January  31,  1971.  to  examine.  In- 
vestigate, and  make  a  complete  study  of  any 
and  »U  matters  pertaining  to  constitutional 
amendments. 

The  additional  funds  which  would  be  au- 
thorized by  Senate  Resolution  493.  are  re- 
quested by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  enable  It  to  meet  the  coats  of  the  salary 
Increase  granted  by  PubUc  I*w  91-231.  ap- 
proved April  16.  1970. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL 
LIBRARY 


The  bill  <HJl.  19402)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  receive  gifU 
for  the  benefit  of  the  National  Agricul- 
tural Library  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  itjport 
(No.  91-1440) .  explaining  the  purpose  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

TlUs  bill  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  receive  gifts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Nauonal  Agricultural  Library.  Its 
enactment  would  cot  result  In  any  addlUonal 
cost  to  the  Government.  Attached  Is  the  re- 
port of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  rec- 
ommending enactment  of  S.  4648.  a  Senate 
companltn  bill,  together  with  statements  on 


the  purpose  of  and  nted  for  this  legislation 
fumlabed  to  the  committee  by  the  De- 
partment. 

DxpsmTMBNT  ov  AoaicuLTtrmx. 

OmcE  OF  THi  BxcRsrTsaT. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  It,  1970. 
Hon.  AixxN  J.  EuxKoea. 
Chairman,   Committtt  on   XyrtcuKure   ona 
Forestry,  US.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 
DzAR  Ma.  Chaoimak:  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  U  pleased  to  reply  to  your  re- 
quest of  December  3.  1970.  for  a  report  on 
8.  4548.  a  blU  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  receive  gifts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  National  Agricultural  Library. 

The  National  Agricultural  Ubrary  is  the 
worlds  largest  resposltory  of  literature  and 
other  materials  on  agriculture  and  related 
sciences  as  it  has  over  1  million  volumes  m 
Its  collection.  The  library  serves  the  broad 
knowledge  and  Informational  interests  and 
needs  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Is  looked  to  by  scientists  and  scholars  as  a 
source  of  current  and  historical  Informa- 
Uon  The  Ubrary  Is  cooperating  with  the 
Nation's  land-grant  colleges  as  well  as  In- 
ternational libraries  through  a  series  of  re- 
ciprocal sgreemenu  In  order  to  have  current 
agricultural    information. 

In  its  new  building  at  BeltsvlUe.  Md.,  the 
Library  has  drawn  the  attention  of  powntlal 
donors  of  primary,  and  secondary  source  ma- 
terial who  are  seeking  a  suluble  repository 
for  their  gltu.  The  Library,  at  present,  lacks 
the  statutory  authority  to  accept  gifts,  and 
has  been  advised  by  the  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  such  atithonty  Is  required  in  order  to 
accept  glfU. 

The  National  Agricultural  Ubrary  Is  the 
only  national  library  which  lacks  the  statu- 
tory authority  to  accept  gifts.  This  bill  would 
give  the  National  Agricultural  Library  this 
authority. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  fuUr  rap- 
ports thU  legtalatlon. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
Tlses    that    there    Is    no    objection    to    the 
presentation  of  thU  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

J.  PBn.  Cusracix, 

Acting  Secretary. 
pompoaa  op  the  imisuiTXoif 
The  bill  has  as  Its  objsctlve  the  advance- 
ment of  scientific  research  and  Information 
servlc«  bv  giving  statutory  authority  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  accept  gifts  for 
the  National  Agricultural  Ubrary.  This 
library  has  over  1  million  volumes,  and  com- 
prises the  world's  largest  collection  of  print- 
ed material  on  the  agricultural  sciences  In 
Its  new  building  in  BeltsTllle,  Md.,  the  library 
provides  scholars  with  opportunities  for 
study,  and  has  also  attracted  the  attenuon 
of  potential  donors  of  valuable  (jollectlons  of 
primary,  as  well  as  seoondary,  aource  mate- 
rial. For  example,  the  Library  has  been  of- 
fend the  world's  largest  and  moat  complete 
collection  of  historical  literature  and  retoted 
material  on  American  poultry. 

NEED   POE   LEOISLA'rtOir 

The  National  Agricultural  Ubrary  does  not 
enjoy  statutory  authority  to  accept  glfw,  a» 
does  tlic  Ubrary  of  Congress,  the  National 
Ubrary  of  Medicine,  and  some  other  Federal 
libraries  The  Office  of  the  General  Counael 
of  the  13aDA  has  Indicated  that  such  sutu- 
tory  authority  Is  needed  In  view  of  decisions 
of  the  ComptroUer  General  concerning  the 
need  for  specific  statutory  authority  In  or- 
der to  accept  gifts  and  to  assure  clear  title, 
free  of  any  possible  future  litigation,  for 
gifts  that  the  ubrary  nught  accept.  At  pres- 
ent, the  Ubrary  Is  forced  to  consider  with 
uncertainty,  not  only  gifts  that  are  being  of- 
fered, but  a  program  of  soliciting  gifts  that 
would  add  immeasurably  to  the  stature  of 
the  Ubrary  and  Its  semoee. 
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AMENDMENT  OP  THE  HOUSE  FOOD 
STAMP    ACT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  HJB.  18582. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Joe- 
dan  of  Idaho )  laid  before  the  Senate  US,. 
18382,  an  act  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp 
Act  of  1964,  which  was  read  twice  by  title. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
I  regret  to  state  that  when  the  House 
considered  this  bill,  it  did  not  substitute 
the  Senate  bill  on  the  same  subject. 

Representative  Poage  of  Texas  made 
the  attempt  to  do  so  but  someone  ob- 
jected, so  that  under  their  rules  the  ob- 
jection stood. 

What  I  desire  to  do  Is  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  bill  and  then 
substitute  the  Senate  passed  text  for  the 
House  language  so  that  we  can  go  to  con- 
ference. That  will  be  the  purpose  of  iny 
motion. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unaminous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  H.R.  18582. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
on  September  24,  last  year,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  2547,  a  bill  covering  the  same 
subject,  namely,  amendment  to  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964  I  move  that  all  after 
the  enacting  clame  of  H.R.  18582  be 
stricken,  and  that  the  language  of  S. 
j;  2547  be  inserted  in  lieu  thereof,  and  I 

3,1         send  a  copy  of  S.  2547  to  the  desk. 
X  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — and  I  shall 
not  object — because  I  agree  entirely  with 
what  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  ask- 
ing the  Senate  to  do,  to  substitute  the 
Senate  language  for  the  House  passed 
bill:  but  I  do  want  to  serve  notice  on 
the  Senate  that  I  will  have  some  things 
to  say  a  httle  bit  later  on  this  after- 
noon about  the  action  of  the  other  body 
with  reference  to  the  food  stamp  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
tlie  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
Join— I  shall  not  delay  the  Senate — the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERNi.  I  am  the  ranking  member  of 
that  committee,  and  I  join  the  Senator 
in  the  position  he  has  taken  and  in  re- 
spect to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <  Mr. 
ELiENDER)  in  his  perfectly  appropriate 
request  on  the  House  bill. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFI<::ER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bOl  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 


that  the  Senate  bill  S.  2547,  be  indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  on  its  amend- 
ment, request  a  conference  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  thereon,  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the  Pre- 
siding officer  (Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr. 

Talmadcc,  Mr,  McGovEitH.  Mr.  Aiken. 
Mr.  Miller,  and  Mr.  Curtis  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  a.ssistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
name  of  Herbert  Salzman.  of  New  York, 
to  be  Executive  Vice  President  of  the 
Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  and 
now  at  the  desk,  which  were  reported 
earlier  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER  'Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  I  The  nominations  on  the 
Executive  Calendar  will  be  stated. 


NATIONAL  CORPORATION  FOR 
HOUSING  PARTNERSHIPS 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Peter  John  Bertoglio,  of  Califor- 
nia, to  be  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Corporation  for 
Housing  Partnerships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SuciE).  Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tion is  considered  and  confirmed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Ray  A.  Watt,  of  Callfomia.  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


UJS.  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  Albert  J.  Engel  of  Michigan  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  western 
district  of  Michigan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


OVERSEAS  PRIVATE  INVESTMENT 
CORPORATION 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Overseas  Private  Invest- 
ment Corporation. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  assistant  lesrlslative  clerk  read  the 
name  of  Bradford  Mills,  of  New  Jersey, 
to  be  President  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation. 


DIPLOMATIC  AND  FOREIGN 
SERVICE 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  nomination  of  Leonard  J.  Sacdo.  of 
Connecticut,  to  be  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  Colombia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed  en  t>loc. 

Mr.  GRrPFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwrith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
turn to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHR.  17550)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  increases 
in  benefits,  to  Improve  computation 
methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings  base 
imder  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  to  make  Im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  material  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  improvements  In 
the  operating  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  is  recognized. 

PaiVtLESE    OF    THE    FLOOB 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ddaware.  Mr. 
President,  during  the  further  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  17550  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  members  of  my  staff.  Miss 
Eleanor  Lenhart  and  Mr.  Robert  Daven- 
port be  permitted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  amendment,  the 
next  conimittee  amendment,  is  on  page 
4.  beginning  with  line  7.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  page  4.  after  line  7.  strike 
out  the  talale  on  pages  4.  6  and  fl  and  Insert 
tables  on  pages  7  and  8. 

The  language  sought  to  be  stricken  is 
as  followi: 
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(Priniiry  inwirsnw 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  es  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefil  (as  deter- 
mined uiKler 
subsec.  (d))  ie— 

But  not 

more 

At  laest—  then- 


It 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  Iris 

primary 

insurance 

amount 

(as  deter- 

mined 

under 


(c))  i! 


(Averaie 
montMy  wa|e) 


Or  his  average 

monthly  wage  (as 
determined  under 
subsec.  (b))  is— 

But  not 

more 

east-  then— 


(Prime  ry 
insurance 
amount) 


The  amount 
referred  to 
in  the 
preceding 
paragraphs 
of  this 
subsection 
shall  be— 


(Maximum 

family 

benehts) 

And  the 
maximum 
amount  ol 
benehts 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  20Xa)) 
on  the  besis 
ol  his  wages 
and  sell- 
em  ploymeni 
income 
shall  be— 


SI7S.  70 
17g.20 
179.40 
180.70 
182.00 

183.  «0 

184.  GO 
18S.90 
187.30 
188  50 
189.80 
191.20 
192  «0 
193.  70 
19S.0O 
196.10 
197.60 
!98  90 
200.30 
201  50 
202.80 
204.20 
205.40 
206.70 
208.00 
209.30 
210  60 
211.90 
213.30 
214  50 
215.  U 
217.20 
21«.40 

219  70 

220  80 
222.00 
223. 10 
n4.30 
225.40 
226  60 
227.70 
228.90 
230.00 
231  20 
232.30 

233  50 

234  60 

235  «0 
236.90 
238. 10 
239.20 
240  40 
241.50 
242.70 
243.80 
245.00 
246.10 
247.30 
248.40 
249.60 
250  70 


S399 

404 
408 


427 
432 
437 
441 
446 
451 
455 
460 
465 
469 
474 
479 
483 
488 


507 
511 
516 
521 


539 
544 
549 
554 
557 
561 
564 
5«8 
571 
575 
578 
582 
585 
589 
592 


610 
613 
617 
621 
624 
628 
631 
635 
638 
642 
645 
649 


671 
676 


701 
TIC 
711 

ni 

721 

m 
7n 

736 
741 
7W 


)403 

407 

412 

417 

421 

426 

431 

436 

440 

U5 

450 

454 

459 

464 

468 

473 

478 

482 

487 

492 

496 

501 

506 

510 

515 

520 

524 

529 

534 

538 

543 

548 

553 

556 

560 

563 

5C7 

570 

574 

577 

511 

584 

588 

591 

595 

598 

602 

605 

609 

612 

616 

620 

623 

627 

630 

634 

637 

641 


650 
655 
660 
665 
670 
675 
680 
685 
690 
695 
700 
705 
710 
715 
720 
725 
730 
735 
740 


S185.60 

187.20 

188.40 

189. 80 

191.10 

192.60 

193.90 

195.20 

196  70 

198.00 

199.30 

200  80 

202.10 

203.40 

204.80 

206.30 

207. 50 

208.90 

210  40 

211.60 

213.00 

214.50 

215.70 

217.10 

218.43 

219. 80 

221.20 

222.50 

224  00 

225. 30 

226.60 

228. 10 

229. 40 

230.70 

231.90 

233.10 

234.30 

235.60 

236.70 

238.00 

239.10 

240  40 

241.50 

242. 80 

2U.0O 

245.  20 

246.  40 
247.60 
248. 80 
250.10 
251.  20 
252. 50 
253.60 
254.90 
256.00 
257. 30 
258.50 
259.70 
260.90 
262.10 
263.30 
264.00 
265.00 
266.00 
267.00 
268.00 
269.00 
270.00 
271.00 
373.00 
273.00 
274.00 
275.00 
276.00 
277.00 
278.00 
279.00 
280  00 
281.00 
282.00 
283.00 


$322.40 
325.60 
329.60 
333.60 
336.80 
340  80 
344.80 
348.80 
350.40 
352.40 
354.40 
356.00 
358.00 
360.00 
361.60 
363.60 
365.60 
367.20 
369. 20 
371. 20 
372.80 
374.  80 
376  80 
378.40 
380.40 
382,  40 
384.00 
386.00 
388. 00 
389.60 
391.60 
393.60 
395.60 
396.80 
398. 40 
399,60 
401.20 
402.40 
404.00 
405.20 
406.80 
408.00 
409.60 
410  80 
412. 40 
413. 60 
415.20 
416. 40 
418.00 
419.20 
420.10 
422. 40 
423.60 
425.20 
426.40 
428.00 
429.20 
430.80 
432.00 
433.60 
434.40 
436.40 
438.40 
440.40 
442.40 
4U.40 
446.40 
448.40 
450.40 
452  40 
454.40 
456.40 
458.40 
460.40 
462.40 
464.40 
466.40 
468.40 
470  40 
472.40 
474. 40 
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The  language  to  be  substituted  Is  as  follows: 

TABLE  FOK  DETIRHINING  PBIMARr  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


, 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

1                  It 

III 

IV 

V 

(Pllmary 

(Primary 

insurance 

insurance 

(Primary  insurance 

•mMnt 

(Primary 

(Maximum 

(Primary  insurance                amount 

(Primary 

(Maxiaimi 

benefit  under  1939 

under 

(Average 

insurance 

lamily 
benehts) 

And  the 

benem  under  1931                   under 

.4'S;55 

iBSvrance 

laorlv 
benehts) 

Kt,  as  modified) 

1967  ect) 

monthly  mge) 

amount) 

ecL  as  modihed)                1967  act) 

mo 

amount) 

Andtlae 

maximum 

amount  of 

emoentot 

benefrtx 

benehn 

II  an  tfldividuel's 

Or  hie 

peyable  (u 

If  an  individual's                     Or  his 

payable  (es 

primery  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 

primary 

Or  his  average 
monthly  wege  (es 

The  amount 

provided  in 

primary  insurance                 primary 
benefit  (es  deter-              insurance 

Or 

his  average 

The  emount 

provided  in 

insurance 

relerred  to 

sec.  203(a)) 

monthly  wage  (as 

referred  lo 

sec.  203(e)) 

mined  under 

emount 

determined  under 

in  the 

on  the  basts 

mined  under                         amount 

determined  under 

intfte 

on  the  basis 

subsec  (d))  is— 

(as  deter- 

subsec. (b))  is— 

preceding 

of  his  wages 

subsec.  (d))  is—               (as  deter- 

subsec.  (b))  is— 

preceding 

of  his  weges 

peragraphs 
olthis 

end  sell, 
employment 

peregrephs 
olthis 

endselt- 

But  not 

mined 
under 

But  not 

But  eot            under 

But  net 

more 

subsec. 

morg 

subsection 

income 

more          subsec. 

mere 

subsection 

incoflie 

At  least-           Ihen- 

(e»ls- 

Atleest- 

then- 

shell  be- 

shell be- 

At leest—          than—       (c))  is—     At  least- 

than- 

shell  be- 

shall  be- 

t».94 

J90.60 
or  less 

»113 

ll  00. 00 

ll  50.00 

S18S.50 
189.80 

J441 
446 

(445 

450 

1207.40 
208.80 

S387.70 

388.10 

176  95                  27.46 

91.90 

<U4 

118 

101.10 

151.70 

191.20 

451 

454 

210  40 

391.60 

27.47     ..           28.00 

93.30 

119 

122 

102.70 

154.10 

192.40 

455 

459 

211.70 

383.10 

2L01                  28.68 

94.70 

123 

127 

104.20 

156.30 

193.70 

460 

464 

213.  IC 

396.00 

2a£9                  29.25 

96.20 

128 

132 

105.90 

158.90 

195.00 

465 

468 

214.50 

397.80 

SS                  3:68 

97.50 

133 

136 

107.30 

161.00 

196.40 

468 

473 

216.10 

400.00 

29.69'                30  36 

98.80 

137 

141 

108.70 

163. 10 

197.60 

474 

478 

217. 4C 

4C2.2C 

3037                  30  92 

10030 

142 

146 

110  40 

165.60 

198  90 

479 

482 

218.80 

404.00 

30:93                  31. 56 

101.70 

147 

150 

111.90 

167.90 

200.30 

483 

487 

220  40 

406.20 

31  37                  32. 00 

103.00 

151 

155 

113.30 

170  00 

201.50 

488 

492 

221.70 

4(«.40 

32  01                  32.60 

104.50 

156 

160 

115.00 

172.50 

202.80 

493 

496 

223  10 

410 10 

^61                  33.20 

105.80 

161 

164 

116.40 

174.60 

204.20 

497 

501 

224. 70 

412.30 

33.21                  33.88 

107.20 

165 

169 

118.00 

177.00 

205.40 

502 

506 

226.00 

414.50 

33.89'                34.50 

108.60 

170 

174 

19.50 

179.30 

206.70 

507 

510 

227,40 

416.30 

34.51                  35.00 

llOOO 

175 

178 

21.00 

181.50 

208.00 

511 

515 

22180 

418.50 

35.01                  35. 80 

111.40 

179 

183 

22.60 

183.90 

209.30 

sie 

520 

230.30 

420.70 

3581   ""'           36.40 

112.70 

184 

188 

124.00 

186.00 

21O60 

521 

524 

231.70 

422.40 

36  41                  37. 08 

114.20 

189 

193 

125.70 

188.60 

211.90 

525 

529 

233. 10 

424.60 

37.08"     ■           37.60 

115.60 

194 

197 

127. 20 

190.80 

213.30 

530 

534 

234.70 

426.80 

37.61                  38.20 

116.90 

198 

202 

128.60 

192.90 

214.50 

535 

538 

236.00 

428.60 

38.21                  39. 12 

118.40 

203 

207 

130.30 

195.50 

215.80 

539 

543 

237. 40 

430  80 

3813                  39.68 

119.80 

208 

211 

131.80 

197.70 

217.20 

544 

548 

239.00 

433,00 

3969                  4033 

121.00 

212 

216 

133.10 

199.70 

218.40 

549 

553 

240.30 

435.20 

4034                   41.12 

122.50 

217 

221 

134.80 

202.20 

219.70 

554 

556 

241,70 

436  50 

4113                   41.76 

123.90 

222 

225 

136.30 

204.50 

22080 

557 

560 

242.90 

438.30 

41  77                    42. 44 

125.30 

226 

230 

137.90 

206.90 

222.00 

561 

563 

2M,20 

439  60 

42  45'  *"           43.20 

126.70 

231 

235 

39.40 

209.10 

223.10 

564 

567 

245-  50 

441.40 

43  Jl                    43. 76 

128-20 

236 

239 

41.10 

211.70 

224.30 

568 

570 

246,80 

442.70 

43,77     "            44.44 

129.50 

240 

244 

42.50 

214.80 

225.40 

571 

574 

248.00 

444.40 

4t45.;.:            44.88 

130  80 

245 

249 

143.90 

219.20 

226.60 

575 

577 

249.30 

445  80 

44.88 45.60 

132  30 

250 

253 

145.60 

222.70 

227.70 

478 

S81 

250,50 

447  50 

133.70 

254 

258 

147.10 

227.10 

228.10 

582 

584 

251.90 

448.80 

134.90 

259 

263 

148.10 

231.50 

230.00 

585 

588 

253.00 

45060 

36.40 

264 

267 

150 10 

235.00 

231.20 

589 

581 

254.40 

451.90 

37.80 

268 

272 

151.60 

239.40 

232.30 

592 

585 

255.60 

453.70 

31.20 

273 

277 

153.20 

243.  SO 

233.50 

596 

5)8 

256.90 

455.00 

140  60 

278 

281 

144.70 

247.30 

234.60 

599 

602 

258.10 

456.80 

142.00 

282 

286 

156.20 

251. 70 

235.80 

603 

60S 

259.40 

458  10 

43.50 

287 

291 

157.90 

256.10 

236.90 

606 

609 

210.60 

459.80 

144.70 

292 

295 

159.20 

259.60 

238.10 

610 

612 

262.00 

461.20 

46.20 

296 

300 

160.90 

264  00 

239.20 

613 

616 

263  20 

462  90 

47.60 

301 

305 

62.40 

268.40 

240.40 

617 

620 

264  50 

464.70 

48.90 

306 

309 

63.80 

272.00 

241.50 

621 

623 

265.70 

466.  OQ 

50.40 

310 

314 

65.50 

276. 40 

242.70 

624 

627 

267.00 

467.80 

151.70 

315 

319 

166.90 

280.80 

24180 

628 

630 

268.20 

469.40 

S3.  CO 

J20 

323 

168.30 

284.30 

245.00 

631 

634 

269.50 

471. 70 

H.JO 

324 

328 

170  00 

288.00 

246.10 

635 

637 

270.80 

473.90 

S5.90 

329 

333 

171.50 

293.10 

247.30 

638 

641 

272.10 

47120 

ST.  40 

334 

337 

173.20 

296-60 

248.40 
249.  S 

642 

644 

273.30 

478.30 

SLiO 

338 

342 

174.50 

301.00 

645 

648 

274.60 

480.60 

(OLdO 

341 

347 

176.00 

305.40 

250  79 

649 

850 

275.10 

482  70 

61.50 

348 

351 

177.70 

308.90 

651 

655 

276.80 

484.40 

62.80 

352 

356 

179. 10 

313.30 

656 

660 

277.80 

486.20 

64.60 

357 

361 

180.60 

317.70 

661 

665 

278.80 

487.90 

lfS.M 

362 

365 

182.20 

321.20 

666 

670 

279.80 

481.70 

86-90 

366 

370 

183.60 

325.60 

671 

675 

280.80 

491.40 

1(1.40 

371 

375 

185.30 

330  00 

676 

680 

281.80 

493.20 

88.80 

376 

379 

186.80 

333.60 

681 

685 

282.80 

494.90 

71.30 

380 

384 

188.50 

338.00 

686 

690 

283.80 

496.70 

72.50 

385 

389 

189.80 

342.40 

691 

695 

284.80 

498.40 

75.90 

390 

393 

191.30 

345.90 

886 

700 

285.80 

500.20 

TS.40 

394 

398 

193.00 

350.30 

701 

705 

286.80 

501.90 

76.70 

399 

403 

194.40 

354.70 

706 

710 

287.80 

503.70 

78.20 

404 

407 

196.10 

358.20 

711 

715 

218.80 

505  40 

97.40 

408 

412 

197.40 

362.60 

716 

720 

211.80 

507.20 

80.70 

413 

417 

198.80 

367.00 

721 

725 

290.80 

508.90 

82.00 

418 

421 

200.20 

370  50 

726 

730 

291.80 

510  70 

83.40 

422 

426 

201.80 

374.90 

731 

735 

292.80 

512.40 

84.60 

427 

431 

203-10 

379.30 

736 

740 

293.80 

514.20 

85.90 

432 

436 

204.50 

383.70 

741 

745 

294.80 

515.10 

187.30 

437 

440 

206.19 

385.50 

746 

750 

295.  n 

517.70 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delawate.  Mr. 
President,  the  pending  amendment  deals 
with  the  proposed  changes  In  the  in- 
crease for  social  security  benefits.  Under 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  these 
benefits  were  increased  by  5  per(»nt, 
which  would  have  cost  in  1971  %1.1 
billion. 

The  Finance  Committee  by  a  majority 


vote  Increased  these  benefits.  Instead  of 
leaving  the  benefits  at  5  percent,  they 
increased  them  to  10  percent  'niey 
raised  the  minimum  social  security  pay- 
ment of  $100. 

The  two  amendments  appear  com- 
bined in  this  amendment,  and  when 
merged  the  result  of  the  action  of  the 
Finance  Committee  is  a  cost  of  $5  bil- 


lion over  existing  law,  or  $3.3  bUUon 
more  than  that  which  was  provided  in 
the  House  bQl. 

That  'Will  be  the  question  before  the 
Senate  when  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  voted  upon.  As  indicated  yester- 
day, I  tried  to  get  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  In  order  to  move  along  on  a 
consideration  of  the  various  features  of 
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the  bill,  some  of  which  I  support  and 
some  of  which  I  do  not.  However.  I  did 
feel  that  the  Senate  had  a  right  to  work 
iU  will  and  thai  after  reasonable  debate 
wc  should  be  able  to  proceed  to  a  vote. 
That  effort  is  a  matter  of  record  and 
history  now.  . 

We  were  unable  to  get  such  a  consent 
agreement.  I  do  not  criUclze  those  who 
felt  they  could  not  consent.  I  am  sure 
they  had  good  and  valid  reasons. 

I  am  going  to  make  another  effort 
here  to  get  some  semblance  of  reason- 
able order  in  considerationol  ttis  mM- 
rive  piece  of  legislaUon.  The  bill  Itsell 
covers  546  pages.  ».u.j 

The  Finance  Committee  has  worked 
on  this  bill  for  many  months. 

I  have  never  seen  that  committee,  in 
the  period  of  my  20  years  in  which  I  liave 
been  a  Member,  devote  more  Ume  to  a 
sidy  and  analysis  of  a  bill  than  it  haa 
to  the  various  sections  of  this  bUl  and  all 
of  its  ramifications.  ._  ti 

The  biU  is  now  before  the  Senate.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  we  have  a  sit- 
uation here  dealing  with  some  very  high- 
ly controversial  measures.  We  have  the 
question  in  the  bUl  mvolving  the  catas- 
tophic  insurance.  We  have  the  question  of 
Se  trade  act.  which  is  "tie  3  of  the  blU^ 
TOs  is  something  about  which  Members 
of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion have  very  strong  fee^f.  O'*'?^ 
have  very  strong  feelings  about  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan.  _..„ 
We  are  m  this  situation  parllamenUry- 
wise  .-toy  of  tie  amendments— the  trade 
S^dment.  the  family  <^^^^ 
amendment,  or  any  o^-er  Mnendma^t- 
could  be  offered  to  one  of  the  committee 
amendment*.  . 

The  problem  is,  however,  that  if  they 
are  offered  to  any  committee  amend- 
ment, that  would  bean  amendment  n 
the  second  degree.  Therefore  ".,l°"i^ 
not  tie  subject  to  any  modifloaUon  or 
verificaUon  even  though  in  the  discus- 
sion it  may  be  pointed  out  to  the  mem- 
bership and  even  the  sponsor!  of  the 
amendment  that  there  should  be 
changes  in  the  amendment. 

In  the  discussion  last  mght  with  both 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  who  had  some 
amendments  that  he  wished  to  oiler  to 
the  Bennelt-RibicoB  amendment,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  he  would  be  precluded 
from  ottering  them  under  such  a  par- 
liamentary situation. 

I  too  would  have  some  amendmenU 
to  offer'.  I  would  also  be  precluded  I 
think  it  would  tje  moat  unfortunat«  lor 
the  Senate  to  get  Itself  into  such  a 
parliamentary  situation. 

Mr  President,  in  order  to  show  the 
Senate  what  kind  of  a  parliamentary 
snarl  we  can  get  Into,  and  almost  got 
into  at  this  time,  I  know  of  at  least 
two  proposals  that  Senators  were  con- 
sidering offering  as  amendments  to  the 
first  committee  amendment  on  pages 
1  2,  3.  and  4.  The  Committee  amend- 
men'ts  have  no  substance.  They  merely 
change  the  section  number. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  at  the 
end  of  that  amendment  the  Trade  Act 
could  be  offered  and  would  be  In  order, 
or  the  family  assistance  plan  could  be 
offered  and  would  be  In  order.  Neither 
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would  be  subject  to  an  amendment.  They 
would  l>e  voted  on  on  the  merits. 

Some  might  say  that  is  simple  enough 
to  get  a  vote.  However,  after  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  an 
amendment  to  an  amendment  all  any 
one  Senator  would  have  to  do  would  be 
to  stand  up  and  ask  for  a  division.  We 
would  then  have  had  exactly  68  votes 
before  we  could  vote  on  the  amendment. 
Those  committee  amendments  after  the 
division  would  require  a  vote  on  each 
line,  because  they  are  separable.  Each 
one  is  to  strike  out  a  different  line. 

True  it  does  not  mean  anything,  but 
it  would  have  required  a  roUcall  vote 
and  would  have  put  the  Senate  in  a  more 
silly  posture  than  it  is  now,  if  thEt  is 
possible. 

For  that  reason,  last  night  I  made  a 
unanimous-consent  request  that  ap- 
proved this  amendment  and  prevented 
the  Senate  from  getting  into  that  ridicu- 
lous situation. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  I  cor- 
rectly understand  the  situation.  If  a 
Senator  wanted  to  amend  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment,  which  would  simply 
strike  the  table  of  contents  in  the  bill,  he 
could  have  insisted  on  a  motion  to  sepa- 
rate. That  would  have  required  the  Sen- 
ate to  have  a  separate  vote  to  strike  on 
every  single  item  in  the  table  of  con- 
tents. That  alone  would  have  required 
68  roUcaU  votes,  if  it  had  been  insisted 

on.  „     „ 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  And  after  that  they  would 
be  subject  to  a  quorum  call  between  each 
one  and  a  motion  to  Uble  on  that.  We 
would  have  two  roUcall  votes.  So  there 
would  be  136  roUcall  votes  and  138  quo- 
rum calls. 

I  point  that  out  to  show  how  we  could 
get  into  such  a  ridiculous  picture. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  a  Senator 
wanted  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
simple  committee  amendment  to  strike 
the  table  of  contents,  any  Senator  who 
did  not  want  that  amendment  to  come 
to  a  vote  could  insist  on  136  rollcall  votes 
and  136  quorum  calls  before  we  ever  got 
to  a  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLI.AMS  of  Delaware.  He  could. 
But  it  is  even  simpler  than  that  because 
whoever  offered  that  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  whether  It  be  on  the  trade 
section  or  family  assistance,  would  want 
a  rollcall  vote  and  that  would  be  appli- 
cable to  the  entire  package:  and  all  they 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  request  a 
division,  and  we  would  have  68  rollcall 
votes.  I  hope  that  will  not  happen  and 
that  we  can  proceed  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner. II  such  an  amendment,  whether  it 
be  for  family  assistance  or  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  any  other  subject,  is 
offered  to  any  committee  amendment 
that  Is  in  the  second  degree  it  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  amendment  or  any  variation. 
This  is  not  good  legislative  practice. 

Last  night  the  chairman  mentioned, 
and  It  had  been  mentioned  in  committee, 
the  possibility  of  getting  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  amendments  considered  en 
bloc.  In  that  case  any  Senator  who  got 
recognition  could  offer  his  amendment 


and  have  it  voted  on  uo  or  down;  his 
amendment  then  would  be  subject  to 
amendment  in  the  second  degree— the 
family  assistance  plan  or  whatever  It 
might  be,  would  be,  in  effect,  to  the  orig- 
inal text  because  that  is  the  way  we 
would  be  considering  it.  That  would  give 
an  opportunity  to  the  Senator  from  Ok- 
iBlioma  or  anyone  else  w  ho  wanted  to  of- 
fer amendments  to  amendments;  they 
could  offer  them  to  the  conunittee  bill 
as  we  have  done  many  times  Iwfore. 

There  are  proposals  in  this  measure 
that  I  do  not  Uke  and  that  I  hope  wlU 
not  be  agreed  to.  I  shall  discuss  those 
in  due  course.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this 
fact  tliat  I  have  worked  over  night  and 
talked  with  several  members,  and  I 
think  we  have  somewhat  of  a  concensus 
of  opinion.  I  have  not  talked  to  every- 
one but  I  believe  we  have  somewhat  of 
a  concensus  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  for  all  concerned  to  have  the 
unanimous  consent  granted  that  the 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
and  agreed  to  en  bloc  and  as  agreed  to 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

I  have  asked  the  Parllamentirian  to 
write  out  this  request  so  it  would  be  in 
the  usual  form.  In  that  manner  anyone 
who  has  the  floor  could  have  his  amend- 
ment offered. 

Mr  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  \VTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  'Mr.  Bennett'  and  I  are  very 
anxious  to  have  a  definitive  vote  on  the 
family  assistance  plan.  We  recognize  the 
parliamentary  situation  that  if  these 
amendments  are  not  adopted  en  bloc  and 
made  original  Uxt  that  the  amendment 
we  would  offer  would  not  be  subject  to 
amendment.  The  family  assistance  plan 
is  so  complex  and  has  so  many  facets 
that  I  do  not  have  a  feeling  of  self- 
righteousness  that  we  should  deprive 
other  Senators  from  offering  their  own 
concepts  and  ideas.  I  know  the  Senatoi 
from  Oklahoma  has  many  thoughts  ol 
his  own.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
many  thoughts  of  his  own.  and  other 
Senators  have  thoughts  on  how  this 
amendment  should  be  reported. 

Consequently,  in  all  fairness  to  the 
Senate  and  to  this  measure,  we  would 
hope  that  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  would  be  agreed  to 
without  objection.  If  this  were  the  case, 
then  the  amendment  I  would  offer— and 
I  would  hope  to  receive  recognition  from 
the  Chair  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment— would  be  an  amendment  in  the 
flret  degree,  giving  each  Senator  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  his  amendment  and  In 
this  way  we  could  have  a  complete  dis- 
cussion of  a  most  complex  subject. 

I  believe  this  is  tlie  fairest  way  to  han- 
dle the  proposal  and  to  that  end  we 
could  go  forward  to  a  vou  on  the  family 
aKsistance  program  before  we  adjourn 
sine  die  on  .Tanuary  3. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  in  a  moment  but  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  I  am  not  doing  this  necessarily 
to  expedite  that  particular  proposal.  As 
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the  Senator  knows  I  would  just  as  soon 
see  that  proposal  defeated.  However,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  take  my  chances 
on  why  I  think  that  proposal  would  not 
be  good.  I  am  perfect^  willing  to  do  that 
and  let  the  Senate  vote. 

But  in  the  meantime,  if  it  is  going  to 
be  adopted  it  would  be  better  to  have  It 
Improved  tf  we  find  improvements  can 
be  made.  It  is  better  to  be  in  a  posture 
where  we  can  make  a  change  in  it.  and 
under  the  other  situation  we  would  be 
almost  locked  in. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Senator  has  just  said.  As 
I  said,  every  Member  of  the  Senate  would' 
be  on  equal  footing  so  he  could  get  rec- 
ognition and  offer  whatever  amendment 
he  wanted  to  offer. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
to  yield  to  anyone  else  who  wants  to  com- 
ment on  this  without  my  losing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  The  Senator,  has.  indeed,  talked 
with  a  number  of  Senators,  including  me, 
and  he  has  indicated  his  Intention  to 
make  this  request  today  to  adopt  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc  and 
make  them  original  text.  I  think  that  Is 
the  orderly  way  to  proceed. 

I  hope  we  can  pass  the  social  security 
related  matters  in  the  bill  and  that  we 
can  pass  welfare  reform — real  welfare 
reform — this  year,  and  get  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  Senator  from  Dtah  in  amend- 
able form.  What  the  Senator  is  asking 
for  is  a  vray  to  do  that  in  an  orderly 
manner;  and  then,  those  of  us  who  want 
to  amend  various  sections  of  the  bill, 
and  strike  the  trade  provision,  as  I  do. 
would  have  that  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  join  in  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  I  hope  it  can  be 
agreed  to  as  the  orderly  way  to  proceed. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  Some  Senators,  and  to  be 
frank,  I,  personally,  was  reluctant  to  en- 
ter into  this,  as  the  chairman  knows  dur- 
ing discussions  in  committee,  because 
there  are  a  few  sections  on  which  I 
wanted  direct  rollcall  votes. 

There  Is  this  difference  which  we  all 
recognize.  It  takes  one  more  vote  to  strike 
something  from  a  bill  than  to  put  it  In. 
Then.  If  it  Is  going  to  rise  or  fall  on  one 
vote  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  Important. 
The  main  thing  is  to  get  It  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  on  the  same  conditions, 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
Senator  that  I  shall  object  to  his  request 
and  if  he  will  allow  me.  I  would  like  to 
state  the  reasons.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  I 
yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  JAVrra.  I  understand. 
In  the  first  place,  let  me  state  that  I 
was  not  Informed  of  this  unanimous- 
consent  proposal,  and  that  I  heard  of  It 
because  one  hears  about  everything  in 


this  Chamber.  I  hope  very  much  that  In 
the  course  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  when 
there  will  be  lots  of  things  asked  for  by 
me  and  other  Senators,  that  we  should 
really,  in  all  fairness,  start  the  practice 
of  advising  Memliers  who  other  Members 
know  are  deeply  interested  in  whatever 
is  going  to  be  proposed. 

We  were  told  yesterday  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  there  need  to  t)e  no  worry 
on  that  score.  This  is  hardly  an  auspici- 
ous beginning. 

Second,  I  did  not  concoct  the  plan  to 
include  social  security,  medicare,  medic- 
aid, a  massive  and  historic  trade  bill,  and 
family  assistance  all  in  one  bill.  Nor  did 
I  develop  the  idea  of  not  filing  a  clean 
bill,  which  the  committee  could  have 
done,  but  Sling  a  bill  which  is  full  of 
amendments  so  that  you  block  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  <Mr.  Hauus),  me, 
and  any  other  Member  who  may  have  an 
amendment  because  as  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  iMr.  Riaicorr)  mentioned 
it  is  all  done  in  the  third  degree. 

So  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  does 
not  make  me  feel  guilty  at  all.  This  is 
the  way  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
wanted  it.  If  the  view  of  the  Senate  is 
going  to  be  expressed  in  a  fair  way  it  is 
going  to  iK  fair  to  both  sides  The  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee  wanted  it  this 
way.  this  is  the  way  the  Committee  on 
Finance  reported  the  bill  to  the  floor.  The 
members  of  the  committee  must  now  be 
prepared  to  live  with  their  decision.  You 
asked  for  every  one  of  these  amendments 
to  be  voted  on.  You  did;  I  did  not.  There- 
fore, if  I  require  you  to  adhere  to  your 
original  intention  what  is  wrong  with 
that?  The  Members  of  this  Chamber 
know  full  well  I  want  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  considered  as  well  as  social  se- 
curity. But  I  will  not  be  and  I  do  not 
think  anybody  else  should  be  "over 
weaned" — to  use  a  kind  word,  because 
the  trade  bill  is  very  bad  legislation  and 
we  are  being  denied  the  opportunity  to 
acquaint  the  country  ^lUi  this  tact  and 
being  denied  the  opportunity  to  consider 
trade  legislation  in  the  way  that  it  should 
be  considered. 

With  all  respect  to  the  Senator,  who 
is  trying  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  situa- 
tion, I  am  compelled  to  object. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  I  may 
reply,  I  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  my  colleague  and  friend,  with 
mixed  emotions.  What  he  Is  saying  he 
wants  done  is  exactly  what  I  would  like 
to  accomplish,  but  I  do  not  want  to  take 
the  responsibility  for  underwriting  a 
filibuster  to  defeat  the  bill.  When  the 
trade  bill  was  offered  on  this  bill  I  voted 
against  it.  I  thought  it  was  wrong  to  take 
a  bill  which  came  from  the  House  and 
add  it  to  the  social  security  bUl.  I  voted 
that  way  and  will  be  voting  that  way  on 
the  Senate  floor.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  also  voted  against 
attaching  the  family  assistance  plan, 
which  was  rejected  by  our  conunittee  on 
three  occasions,  one  time  being  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  14  to  1,  another  time  by  a 
vote  of  10  to  6,  and  I  forget  the  rollcall 
vote  the  third  time,  but  the  majority  of 
the  committee  refused  to  approve  that 
bill. 

The  Senator  from  New  York,  much  as 
I  respect  him,  is  trying  to  add  the  family 


assistance  plan  to  this  bill,  which  plan 
was  defeated  by  our  committee,  but  he 
is  not  willing  to  abide  by  the  majority 
will  of  the  committee  which  put  the 
other  one  in.  I  sm  willing  to  abide  by 
the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  committee 
and  the  Senate  in  both  cases. 

I  personally  know  no  easier  way  to  de- 
feat the  bill — in  fact,  there  is  no  easier 
way. — than  to  have  a  vote  on  every  sepa- 
rate amendment.  ITiere  are  280-odd 
amendments  in  this  measure.  The  Sen- 
ator can  sit  down  and  count  tbem 
himself. 

II  the  Senator  from  New  York  insists 
I  know  it  will  be  carried  out.  because  I 
respect  him  liighly.  If  that  is  his  wish 
then  I  will  carry  out  his  instructions,  and 
when  we  get  through  we  will  have  had 
280  rollcall  votes  which  will  be  recon- 
sidered, and  the  number  of  rollcaU  votes 
will  double  to  580. 1  hope,  if  the  Senator 
from  New  York  wants  to  filibuster  the  bin 
he  will  do  it  differently  than  by  roUcaU 
votes. 

I  am  only  pleading  with  him  to  go 
along.  I  wUl  support  a  motion  to  strike 
this  trade  section,  and  I  do  not  see  why 
he  would  object.  I  have  been  here  only  34 
years,  and  I  do  not  claim  to  know  as 
much  about  the  parliamentary  situation 
as  the  Senator  from  New  York,  but  I  Just 
might  hazard  a  guess  that  he  mi^t  de- 
feat his  purpose  by  insisting  on  object- 
ing to  this  request. 

I  would  hate  to  see  U':  get  into  such  a 
snarl,  and  I  plead  with  him  to  reconsider 
ills  position. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lohgi  let  me  add  that 
certainly  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  is 
not  necessarUy  on  my  side  in  these  mat- 
ters. The  Presiding  Officer  will  be  the 
one  to  recognize  Senators.  I  sbaU  not 
control  that.  I  do  not  hare  as  much  con- 
trol over  who  Is  recognized  as  he  will 
have.  I  am  going  to  make  my  brief  re- 
marks here  today,  and  I  am  trying  to  re- 
store some  semblance  of  order. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  yes- 
terday we  almost  got  into  the  situation 
where  we  would  have  had  to  have  135 
roUcall  votes  before  we  got  to  the  meas- 
ure. Just  because  of  what  could  have  hap- 
pened. I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Senate  get 
in  a  posture  which,  as  I  said  earlier, 
would  make  us  appear  more  silly  than 
that  posture  in  which  we  are  now  ap- 
pearing with  five  QJlbiBters  running  at 
the  same  time.  I  would  say  we  are  going 
to  have  to  get  hats  for  the  filibusters.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  get  Ave  different 
hat^  with  different  colors,  and  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  number  the  fUibusters  be- 
cause we  are  getting  to  a  situation  where 
we  do  not  know  which  side  we  are  on 
and  whether  we  are  for  them  or  not.  I 
have  never  seen  such  a  state  of  confusion 
as  exists  in  the  Senate  today.  I  know  that 
if  this  procedure  is  insisted  upon  we  wlU 
i>e  in  an  even  greater  state  of  confusion. 

I  have  said  repeatedly  I  am  not  going 
to  filibuster  this  bUl.  I  think  there  is  logic 
enough  in  the  argument  I  can  present 
that  It  wUl  persuade  Uie  Senate  to  defeat 
the  famUy  assistance  plan,  or  what  is 
t>etter  referred  to  as  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual income.  I  am  an  optimist.  I  think 
I  can  defeat  it.  I  wiU  take  nvf  chances, 
and  If  I  do  not  I  shall  congratulate  the 
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Senator  from  Connecticut.  But  I  am  per- 
fecUy  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision 
of  the  Senate.  I  would  consider  it  an 
indication  of  weakness  on  my  part  if  1 
were  afraid  to  lace  the  Senate  on  a  vote. 
I  am  not.  I  welcome  the  opportunity. 

My  position  was  sustained  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  The  plan  was  defeated 
by  a  14-to-l  raUo.  and  each  time  the 
Finance  Committee  overwhelmingly  rec- 
ognized the  argument  against  starting  on 
such  an  unsound  plan  as  this.  The  com- 
mittee suslamed  my  position.  I  Uilnic 
the  Senate  will  do  liltewlse.  If  I  am  wrong 
I  shall  congratulate  Senators  and  per- 
haps go  home  and.  who  knows,  we  may 
all  live  on  welfare. 

I  say  let  us  vote.  If  Senators  are  not 
afraid  of  their  positions  let  us  vote.  I  am 
not  afraid  to  vote  on  it.  I  will  vote  against 
it.  but  I  will  be  there.  But  I  say  let  us 
vote,  whatever  the  results. 
1  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  corn- 
Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  just  to  make 
clear  that  what  the  committee  has  done 
is  the  usual  way  of  doing  business,  may 
I  remind  the  Senator  and  the  Senate 
that  last  year  we  had  a  revenue  bill 
in  which  we  had  so  many  amendments 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  asked  that 
the  whole  bill  be  drafted  as  a  substitute 
package  for  the  House-passed  bill.  We 
did  It  that  way  last  year.  Some  did  not 
agree  with  that  procedure.  That  Is  not 
the  usual  way  of  doing  business.  I  must 

admit.  

In  that  case  Senators  then  proceeded 
to  offer  amendmenLs  first  to  the  House 
bill  We  had  two  tiers  of  amendments, 
amendments  In  the  first  and  second  de- 
gree being  offered  to  the  House  bill,  and 
then  amendments  In  the  first  and  second 
degree  being  offered  to  the  committee 
bill,  with  the  result  that  we  had  two  tiers 
of  amendments,  each  with  a  second  tier 
on  lop  of  them.  aU  of  them  being  sub- 
ject to  be  called  up  and  debated.  That 
proved  to  be  a  much  more  cumbersome 
way  of  proceeding  than  the  way  that  Is 
bemg  proposed. 

With  regard  to  revenue  bills,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  cannot  report  out  a 
clean  bill  because  the  Constitution  does 
not  permit  the  Senate  to  originate  reve- 
nue bills.  They  must  originate  in  the 
House.  The  Senate  is  limited  to  the 
power  to  amend  What  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  can  do.  within  the 
power  to  which  the  Senate  Is  Umlted.  Is 
to  amend  such  bills,  be  It  in  the  nature 
of  a  committee  substitute  or  be  It  through 
amendments.  The  bill  Is  subject  to 
amendment,  and  the  amendment  Is  sub- 
ject to  amendment  in  both  tiers,  depend- 
ing on  the  order  In  which  Senators  want 
to  call  their  amendments  up. 

So  the  fact  Is  that  on  a  big  revenue 
bill,  one  as  controversial  as  this  one  is. 
with  so  many  matters  to  be  considered 
the  possibilities  of  amendments  are  limit- 
less, and  even  though  we  in  the  commit- 
tee limit  ourselves,  we  cannot  limit  Sen- 
ators. They  have  a  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WTT.T.TAMB  ol  Delaware.  That  Is 
right.  I  would  like  to  point  this  out  fur- 
ther, which  is  a  parliamentary  fact  of 
life  from  which  we  caimot  escape.  We 
can  proceed  any  way  we  wish — the  fam- 


ily assistance  plan  can  be  offered  at 
the  end  of  some  committee  amendment 
at  this  time  or  whenever  a  Senator  gets 
recognized,  but  there  Is  no  possible  par- 
liamentary sltuaUon  that  can  be  ob- 
umed  in  the  Senate  whereby  this  bill  can 
pass  without  Senators  standing  up  and 
voting  on  the  trade  section.  There  Is  no 
way  It  can  be  done  except  by  unanunous 
consent  to  strike  out  that  secUon;  and 
we  know  that  consent  wlU  not  be  ob- 
tained so  there  Is  no  possible  way  to  do  it. 
So  If  all  certam  Senators  want  is  a 
vote  on  the  famUy  assistance  plan  with 
the  clear  understanding  and  knowledge 
that  It  is  not  going  to  become  law,  then 
they  are  doing  so  with  tongue  in  cheek, 
voting  for  something  they  never  Intend 
to  become  law.  1  say  let  them  stand  up 
and  acknowledge  their  hypocrisy  pub- 
licly because  that  would  be  the  most 
hypocritical  action  that  could  he  taken. 
I  repeat,  there  is  no  possible  way— 
and  I  wUl  yield  to  any  Senator  who  can 
challenge  that  statements-even  If  the 
familv  assistance  plan  Is  added  to  the 
bill  to  get  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill  without  first  standing  up  and  voting 
on  the  trade  and  other  sections.  It  can- 
not be  done. 

There  is  no  way  it  can  be  done.  So 
Senators  would  not  be  yielding  any  rights 
that  they  have  by  this  agreement.  In  my 
opinion,  to  proceed  otherwise  would  be 
to  acknowledge  that  all  we  want  is  a  vote 
on  the  family  assistance  plan  with  the 
full  knowledge  and  consent  that  It  is 
going  down  the  drain:  and  I  will  be  a 
party  to  no  such  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WTLUAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr  LONG.  The  Senator  recognl2es. 
does  he  not.  that  simply  to  agree  to  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc  does  not 
mean  that  the  Senate  is  for  the  com- 
mittee amendments?  It  Just  means  that 
we  will  regard  them  as  original  text  so 
as  to  expedite  the  completion  of  action 
on  this  bQl.  „       ,  , 

Mr  wnUAMS  of  Delaware.  Certainly 
not  because  some  of  the  amendments,  as 
the'  Senator  knows.  I  would  be  voting 
against:  and  I  shall  be  offering  amend- 
ments to  strike  out  some  of  these  sec- 
tions, because,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I 
do  not  support  some  of  them,  and  I  have 
not  changed  my  opinion.  When  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  the  trade  sec- 
tion is  In  order  I  expect  to  support  It. 

But  that  Is  not  the  issue  here.  We  have 
a  right  to  vote,  whether  we  expect  to  win 
or  lose,  and  I  can  certainly  see  us  get- 
ting iiito  a  parliamentary  snarl  here. 
That  Is  the  reason  why.  as  I  said  before. 
I  arranged  to  be  recognized  first  here 
t<Alay  because  I  hope  I  can  persuade  the 
Skpat«  o'  'he  logic  of  what  I  shaU  sug- 
gest! 

Whoever  the  Chair  recognizes  in  the 
days  ahead  under  this  procedure  can 
move  to  table  any  amendment  that  Is 
offered.  A  Senator  can  make  a  motion 
to  lay  It  on  the  Uble  unmediately  after 
It  la  offered,  and  the  Chair  can  recognize 
the  next  man. 

I  shaU  be  frank  with  the  Senator  that 
I  do  not  see  where  he  Is  gaining  much 
by  objecting  to  Ihla  request.  I  should  like 
to  have  votea  on  four  or  five  of  commit- 


tee amendments;  and  in  fact,  as  I  have 
stated,  I  shall  Insist  on  It.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  designate  those  amendmenU 
wlilch  I  should  like  to  vote  on  and  have 
a  time  limitation  on  the  particular 
amendments:  but  I  can  get  recorded  be- 
fore this  bill  Is  passed  by  offering  an 
amendment  to  strike.  That  Is  easy,  and 
the  only  thing  1  have  lost  Is  one  vote; 
and  I  am  opUmlsUc  that  we  have  enough 
votes  anyway, 

I  j-leld  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
Ironical  to  have  a  supposed  enemy  of  this 
program,  who  desires  to  defeat  family 
assistance,  trying  to  work  out  a  program 
to  give  us  an  opportunity  to  vote,  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York,  who  Is  an  outstanding  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  tainUy  assistance  pro- 
gram, putting  the  Senate  in  the  position 
where  the  family  assistance  program 
will  be  defeated. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware,  from  the 
start,  has  been  consistently  against  the 
family  assistance  program.  The  Senator 
from  New  York  has  Indicated  that  he  de- 
sires to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  family  as- 
sistance program.  The  Irony  of  the  entire 
SltuaUon  Is  that  It  Is  a  BepubUcan  Pres- 
ident who  has  sent  this  proposal  to  Con- 
gress, and  it  Is  a  Democrat  on  this  Bide 
who  Is  doing  everything  he  can  to  see 
that  the  family  assistance  program  Is 
passed.  The  Senator  from  Delaware  had 
been  adamant  from  the  start  about  hav- 
ing a  series  of  votes  and  using  the  parlia- 
mentary procedure  to  prevent  a  vote  on 
the  family  assistance  plan. 

After  conversation  and  discussion 
among  many  of  us  who  were  interested, 
we  tried  to  work  out  a  method  of  proce- 
dure to  give  every  Member  of  this  body 
an  opportunity  to  try  to  perfect  this  pro- 
posal. I  know  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  would  like  to  see  adopted  many 
of  the  proposals  that  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  like  to  submit.  That  Is 
my  understanding,  and  If  I  mistake  the 
Senator  from  New  York  I  would  like  to 
be  corrected.  I  was  aware  at  all  times 
that  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  had  a 
series  of  amendments  on  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  saw  eye  to  eye  with 
him.  I  thought,  out  of  fairness  to  every 
Member  of  this  body,  we  had  to  get  our- 
selves into  a  parliamentary  situation  to 
give  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  and 
every  Member  of  this  body  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  vote  on  this  amendment, 
up  or  down. 

Now  we  are  In  a  situation,  of  course, 
where  we  have  come  back  to  where  we 
started.  I  shall  sUll  try  to  get  recogni- 
tion. If  unanimous  consent  Is  not  agreed 
to,  to  offer  the  Rlblcoff-Bermett  propo- 
sal. If  It  is  done  that  way,  then  we  can 
ojUy  debate  the  Riblcoff-Beimett  pro- 
posal: It  Is  not  subject  to  amendment 
by  any  other  Member  of  this  body. 

I  have  a  telegram  that  was  sent  to 
me,  signed  by  six  former  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic:  Oveta  Culp  Hob- 
by. Marlon  B,  Polsom.  Arthur  8.  Plem- 
mlng  John  W.  Gardner.  WUbur  J.  Co- 
hen, and  Robert  H.  Finch,  telling  me 
that  they  approve  the  Rlblcoff-Bennett 
proposal,  and  they  believe  It  to  be  a  ma- 
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Jor  step  toward  the  urgently  needed  re- 
form of  the  current  welfare  system. 

I  caimot  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Delan-are  when  he  says  that  this  is  all 
a  charade.  I  recognize  how  slim  the 
chance  will  be  to  finally  adopt  the  fam- 
ily assistance  program,  or  any  other 
part  of  this  bill.  The  clock  is  Indeed  run- 
ning out  on  us.  But  here  is  a  program 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  had  before  Congress  and  the  coun- 
trj'  for  a  year  and  a  half.  It  has  been 
a  controversial  program.  Hearings  have 
been  held  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  in  this  body,  and  much  time 
lias  been  spent, 

I  believe  it  becomes  very  important  for 
the  country  to  find  out  how  the  Senata 
actually  feels.  I  would  hope  that  this  bill 
could  be  passed  in  sufficient  time  for  a 
conference,  but  If  it  cannot  be  passed 
sufBciently  in  advance  to  permit  a  con- 
ference and  for  final  approval  by  Jan- 
uary 3.  at  least  we  will  have  indicated 
sufficiently  to  the  Nation  that  Congress 
with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
makes  a  commitment  toward  eliminating 
poverty  which  would  enable  us.  early  In 
the  next  session.  In  January  or  February, 
without  further  hearings,  to  take  up  the 
Social  Security  and  Family  Assistance 
programs, 

I  would  sincerely  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York,  who 
does  not  have  to  yield  to  any  man  m  his 
concern  for  those  in  poverty,  thoae  peo- 
ple on  welfare,  and  the  most  unfortu- 
nate part  of  our  population,  would  con- 
sider what  is  happening  as  a  result  of  his 
objection,  I  would  hope  the  Senator 
would  reconsider  hus  objection  to  per- 
mitting these  amendments  to  be  adopted 
en  bloc,  and  then  letting  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  way  to  discuss,  to  de- 
bate, and  to  amend  the  family  assistance 
program,  and  proceed  to  a  final  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  certainly  hope  the  Senator 
and  I  can  obtain  that  agreement.  I  do 
not  see  how  It  can  possibly  ever  get  to  a 
vote  unless  there  Is  some  kind  of  agree- 
ment here  In  the  Senate.  As  I  pointed 
out  before,  surely  we  can  get  to  a  vote  on 
the  family  assistance  plan.  Senators  can 
offer  amendments  to  anything  which 
may  come  before  the  Senate.  But  we 
cannot  get  away  from  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  vote  on  title  IV  until  after  the 
vote  on  title  III  If  we  follow  the  regular 
procedure,  or  vote  on  title  V  until  we 
have  disposed  of  the  other  four. 

I  am  Just  trying  to  get  some  order  and 
get  it  where  at  least  we  may  be  able  to 
achieve  the  results  of  a  vote, 

I  would  like  not  to  be  tied  up  here  all 
of  Christmas  week,  but  I  am  afraid  if  we 
do  not  follow  such  a  procedure  that  Is 
what  Is  going  to  happen.  I  shall  yield  In 
a  moment  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  He 
Is  one  Senator  I  have  been  talking  with 
who  has  made  the  point  that  he  did  not 
want  any  agreement  entered  into  that 
would  preclude  him  from  the  right  to  of- 
fer amendments  to  the  Bennett-Rlblcofl 
amendment:  and  other  Senators,  If  they 
have  amendments  to  be  offered,  have  a 
right  to  be  heard  and  have  them  con- 
sidered, I  hope  we  can  obtain  this  agree- 
ment. 

But  I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
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Iowa,  without  relinquishing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Delaware.  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  for  what  he  is 
trying  to  do.  However,  In  view  of  the 
comments  from  the  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  would  suggest — and  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  New  York  will  comment 
on  It — that  Instead  of  going  whole  hog,  so 
to  speak,  and  asking  the  Senate  to  con- 
sider all  of  the  committee  amendments 
en  bloc,  we  proceed  by  asking  unanimous 
consent  to  con^der  the  committee 
amendments  en  bloc  by  title,  so  that  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
about  the  trade  title  can  be  made  mani- 
fest in  due  course. 

In  the  meantime,  we  can  make  some 
progress  by  taking  up  the  other  preceding 
titles,  giving  us  a  chance  to  debate  the 
family  assistance  plan  and  welfare  re- 
form, and  If  the  Senator  from  New  York 
will  agree  to  that,  then  I  think  we  can 
start  moving. 

Of  course.  If  he  will  not  agree  to  It,  we 
are  right  back  where  we  started  from, 
I  suggest  that  this  may  be  a  midground 
on  which  we  could  all  agree. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  dif- 
ficulty with  that  is  we  cannot  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  consider  title  4  until 
we  hit  title  3,  and  the  Trade  Act  is  in 
the  middle:  that  caimot  be  changed.  It 
Is  there.  I  can  see  why  the  Senator  from 
New  York  or  those  who  oppose  the 
Trade  Act  would  not  want  to  agree 
to  titles  1  and  2  en  bloc,  because  if  we 
did  the  Trade  Act  would  Immediately 
be  before  the  Senate,  I  am  not  trying  to 
fool  anyone  on  this. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield, 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor, 

Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr,  President,  I  have 
heard  with  the  greatest  of  Interest  the 
views  of  my  colleagues,  and  1  am  not  ob- 
durate or  difficult  at  all. 

As  to  the  genUe  irony  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  I  respect  and  admire 
him  greatly,  and  I  yidd  to  no  one  In  my 
affection  for  him.  But  it  is  not  unusual  to 
put  the  screws  on  a  Member  who  has  the 
temerity  to  stand  up  against  other  Mem- 
bers who  want  to  do  something  they  want 
to  do.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  may 
not  have  the  same  feeling  I  do  about  the 
trade  title,  which  I  think  could  be  dis- 
astrous to  our  country.  I  bdleve  that  I 
cost  the  aged  nothing — mdeed,  I  get  them 
something:  because.  Instead  of  being  tied 
up  in  a  whole  package  which  is  bound 
to  have  a  disastrous  effect,  they  ultimate- 
ly will  be  extracted  from  it  and  will  have 
their  social  security:  and  I  hofw  very 
much  that  we  will  have  that  and  the 
family  assistance  plan  for  the  poor  of 
the  country  considered,  as  they  should  be, 
alone  and  on  their  merits,  without  be- 
ing used  as  a  Judas  goat  for  the  trade 
bUl, 

I  understand  the  feeling  of  every  Sen- 
ator, and  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  say 
what  he  does  and  to  make  It  as  tough 
for  me  as  possible.  But  every  Senator 
has  to  obey  his  conscience  as  to  what  he 
considers  to  be  the  highest  interests  of 
the  people  in  bis  State  and  of  the  Nation, 
and  I  think  I  have  done  so  in  this. 


As  to  the  statement  made  by  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  as  to 
the  state  of  conf  UBlon.  this  Is  war.  War  Is 
always  confused.  Yet.  somehow  or  other, 
great  captains  have  emerged.  Somehow 
or  other,  when  the  confusion  is  over, 
iiomeihing  decisive  has  happened.  I  have 
deep  confidence  that  something  decisive 
is  going  to  happen  here,  but  there  will 
be  a  little  confusion  to  start  with. 

So.  with  all  respect.  I  am  not  at  all  dis- 
mayed by  these  pleas  and  entreaties.  I 
know  that  the  Senators  know  they  do 
not  have  to  make  them  to  me.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference,  anyway.  But  I 
should  like  to  explain  my  own  position, 
because  I  think  that  Is  owed  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  Is  important. 

In  the  first  place.  I  do  not  stand  alone, 
and  I  knew  nothing  atiout  this  until  this 
nunute.  except  by  rumor.  Therefore,  the 
very  least — and  It  is  always  the  most 
profitable  way  one  could  do  it — would  be 
to  tell  a  Member  such  as  myself:  "We 
are  going  to  ask  for  this.  We  think  It  la 
good  for  you.  Call  a  meeting  of  your  sup- 
porters and  find  out  whether  or  not  they 
agree  vrith  you.  and  come  to  the  floor 
with  a  position  which  is  reflective  of  the 
view  of  your  side." 

This  was  not  done.  I  am  caught  flat- 
footed,  as  it  were.  I  have  to  object  or 
not  object,  or  the  cow  is  out  of  the  bam. 

Second,  this  Is  a  lameduck  Congress. 
A  new  Congress  has  been  elected,  which 
will  come  mto  office  on  January  3.  Yet. 
the  attempt  Is  being  made  to  decide  mas- 
sive questions  of  national  policy  within 
a  few  days,  and  that  Is  all  we  have  In  a 
lame  duck  Congress,  the  meeting  of 
which  itself  is  highly  questionable — cer- 
tainly on  such  profoimd  Issues  as  those 
we  face  now. 

It  is  one  thing  to  complete  our  busi- 
ness. We  have  appropriation  bills  or 
other  bills  on  which  we  have  been  woric- 
Ing  a  long  time,  which  were  voted  by  the 
House  and  tlie  Senate  and  on  which  the 
Judgment  has  been  made,  and  we  are 
trying  to  reconcile  differences,  and  so 
forth.  But  these  are  brand  new  things, 
enormous  things,  of  greatest  consequence 
to  the  future  history  of  our  country  and. 
In  the  case  of  the  trade  bill,  perhaps  the 
world-  Yet.  we  are  now  under  great  pres- 
sure. Otherwise,  we  would  be  unkind  to 
the  poor,  who  have  to  live  In  this  world. 
too.  unless  we  go  right  along  now  and 
vote  these  things  out  under  limitation  of 
debate  of  hours  or  by  arrangements  such 
as  the  Senator  suggests,  without  even  an 
opportunity  to  consult  one's  colleagues 
who  are  similarly  minded. 

I  would  most  respectfully  suggest  that. 
Instead  of  putting  Senators  such  as  my- 
self on  the  spot,  which  is  not  fair,  but  I 
will  object — I  am  teiling  the  Senate  now 
that  I  will  object, 

I  think  it  is  very  unwise  and  unfair, 
and  I  think  that  Senators  such  as  myself 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  get  to- 
gether with  their  fellows  and  come  in 
tomorrow  and  say  whether  we  agree  or 
disagree  and  why.  In  some  kind  of  co- 
ordinated way,  instead  of  being  faced 
with  this  on  the  floor;  and  then  there 
are  entreaties  and  the  fact  that  I,  too, 
am  devoted  to  the  FAP,  and  so  forth, 
on  the  theory  that  one  has  to  yield  his 
Judgment  and  his  conscience  and  say, 
■Yes." 
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1  am  terrible  sorry,  but  my  people  did 
not  send  me  here  to  have  that  kind  of 
brain  or  that  kind  of  wlU. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  .    ,.     ,j 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  should 
like  to  reply  to  the  Senator  from  New 

I  am  going  to  make  a  copy  of  his  speech 
and  use  It  later  when  we  get  into  debate 
on  the  family  assistance  plan  because  he 
has  expressed  my  sentiments  exactly 
Bt»ut  how  unsound  it  is  to  bring  up  pro- 
posals which  have  been  rejected  by  the 
committee  and  which  are  not  germane 
to  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  I  thank 
him.  because  it  is  a  much  better  speech 
than  I  shall  be  able  to  prepare,  and  I  am 
going  to  deUver  it,  with  his  consent  of 
course,  and  I  will  credit  him  later. 

He  has  made  a  strong  argument 
against  approving  the  family  assistance 

As  to  the  question  that  confusion  will 
result  and  that  the  cow  will  be  out  of 
the  bam.  I  will  say  that  if  this  objection 
persisu  I  am  afraid  it  wiU  not  be  a  mat- 
ter of  the  cow  out  of  the  bam  but  the 
bulls  in  the  china  shop  before  we  get 
out  of  here  today,  because  I  can  see  a 
mess  created. 

I  would  repeat  this  point.  We  cannot 
get  final  passage  on  the  family  assistance 
plan  the  social  security  increases,  or  any 
other  proposal  in  this  bill  until  the  Sen- 
ate first  calls  the  roll  on  the  Trade  Act. 
It  cannot  be  done.  There  is  no  possible 
way  under  Senate  Roles  unless  there  is 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  Trade 
Act  out  and  there  U  unanimous  cons«it 
that  no  one  will  offer  any  amendments 
dealing  with  the  Trade  Aet.  We  know 
that  that  is  not  possible. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  on  notice  that 
this  I'!  going  to  be  filibustered  regardless 
of  whatever  we  do  this  late  in  the  ses- 
sion I  would  most  respectfuUy  suggest 
to  the  leadership  to  pull  this  bill  down 
unless  we  can  get  an   agreement  that 
there  is  going  to  be  some  orderly  process 
here  I  would  dlsUke  sitting  here  for  the 
next  12  or  14  days— I  will  not  mind  It 
so  much  because  I  have  quite  a  little  time 
ahead  of  me  In  which  to  rest  and  enjoy 
it  while  the  rest  of  the  Senators  are  back 
here  working.  I  do  not  sec  the  Idea  of 
sitting  here  the  next  12  or  14  days,  spin- 
ning OUT  wheels  at  Christmastime,  giving 
the  Impression  to  13  or  14  million  elderly 
people.  "We're  going  to  give  you  a  10- 
percent  increase  to  your  social  security 
benefits:  we're  going  to  raise  your  mini- 
mum to  a  hundred  dollars;  we're  going 
to  give  you  a  cost  of  living  escalation: 
we're  going  to  give  you  the  family  asirtst- 
ance  plan."  when  100  Senators  know  that 
is  not  going  to  develop.  Let  us  not  kid 
them.  This  Is  Christmas.  It  is  cruel  to 
these  people  who  have  no  knowledge  as 
to  what  we  are  doing;  It  U  cruel  to  mis- 
lead them.  I  think  it  is  a  hoax. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  to  the  closing 
days  of  this  session  will  have  more 
Christmas  spirit  in  Its  bones  than  to 
promise  this  to  a  lot  of  people  who  need 
it  and  to  whom  Senators  know  they  will 
not  be  able  to  deliver  it. 

I  say  let  us  lay  it  aside  If  we  are  not 
going  to  vote  on  it.  I  am  willing  to  vote 
on  it. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  WlU 

llic  Senator  yield  ? 
Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  it  Is  about 
time  for  the  Senator  to  slop,  because  my 
heart  is  beginning  to  bleed. 

All  I  want  to  say  is  that  the  leader- 
ship will  not  pull  this  biU  down.  We  will 
stay  with  it  until  a  decision,  if  possible,  is 
reached  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  the  meantime,  because  of  the  time 
we  are  wasting  and  the  filibustering  go- 
ing on,  and  the  filibustering  »1thln  the 
filibusters,  the  minutes  fly  by.  the  hours 
are  passing,  and  the  days  are  rapidly  fad- 
ing into  the  distance  of  the  new  year. 
We  have  approximately  10  days  left  In 
which  to  attend  to  this  matter  and  other 
matters.  We  have  at  least  six  filibusters, 
perhaps  seven  now,  of  various  sorts  going 
on.  We  are  looking  fooiish. 

I  find  no  fault  in  serving  in  a  lameduck 
Congress,  may  I  say.  because  every  Mem- 
ber Is  elected  to  serve  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  people  until  noon  on  the  3d  of 
January  next  year.  I  do  not  denigrate 
any  Member  who  Is  serving  out  his  last 
months — in  this  instance,  his  last  days — 
because  he  is  carrying  out  his  respon- 
sibilities; he  Is  performing  his  duties  as 
he  is  supposed  to.  ,  ^   . 

I  am  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  the 
proposal  made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  approved 
en  block.  In  that  way.  we  can  make  some 
progress  and  stand  a  small  chance  of 
disposing  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
Without  thnt,  there  is  no  chance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  know  that  it  would 
serve  any  pui-pose,  but  I  should  like  to 
try  I  am  going  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  if  I  may.  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  in  order  that  we  may 
discuss  this  subject  a  little  further  with 
some  Senators,  in  the  hope  that  we  may 
reach  an  agreement.  But  if  we  cannot.  I 
will  caU  off  the  quorum  and  will  resimie 
my  remarks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
be  permitted  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  without  losing  my  right  to  the 

floor.  

The  PBESIDIHa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded.   „..^     1 

The  PBBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(80  Stat.  953:  20  OAC.  65a).  reUting 
to  the  National  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  so  as  to  authorize  ad- 
ditional appropriations  to  the  Smith- 
sonian InsUtutlon  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  said  act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Setuite  to  the  amendmenU  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (8.  1181)  to  provide  for 
pouto  and  tomato  promotion  programs: 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  di.'jagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Poace.  Mr.  FoLrv. 
Mr.  ViGoarro,  Mr.  Sisx.  Mr.  Belchix.  Mr. 
Teague  of  California,  and  Mr.  Waid-l«h 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill 
<S.  2193)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  set  standards  to  assuie  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  work- 
ing men  M»d  women;  to  assist  and  en- 
courage SUtes  to  participate  in  efforts 
to  assure  such  working  conditions:  to 
provide  for  research.  Information,  edu- 
cation, and  training  in  the  field  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Hoa^e  to  the  bill  CS. 
3619)  to  revise  and  expand  Federal  pro- 
grams for  relief  from  the  eftecis  of  ma- 
jor disasters,  and  for  oUier  purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  tliat 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
kHR.  6114)  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  M. 
Grade. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
'HS..  11825)  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
ccmmitlee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
\.nn.  n809i  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates 
of  pay  for  prevaiang  rate  employees  of 
the  Government,  and  for  other  purpose:). 


December  17,  1970 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  704) 
to  amend  the  act  of  October  15,  1966 


SOCIAL  s^xruRmr  amendments 

OF  1970 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  th?  biU  (H.R.  17550)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
v;dc  Increases  i,i  benefits,  to  improve 
computation  nic.lhods,  and  to  raise  the 
eanJnKs  base  under  the  old-age,  survi- 
vors, and  disabiUty  Insurance  isystem.  to 
make  imriovenients  In  the  medicare, 
n-.edicald.  and  .iiatemal  and  child  health 
progrsms  w.tii  emphasis  upon  Improve- 


ments in  the  operating  effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, without  too  much  hope  of  getting 
it  agreed  to.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  unan- 
imous-consent request^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  pro- 
posed imanimous-consent  request  will  be 
stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

I  ask  unanimous  coiucnt  that  the  oom- 
mltte«  smendmentA  be  considered  and  B^re«<l 
to  «n  bloc,  and  *a  agreed  to  be  considered 
as  orlgtiuJ  t«xt  for  the  purpose  of  axoend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection- 
is  heard.  The  unanimous-consent  request 
is  not  agreed  to. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  Is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  regret  very  much  that  we  are 
placed  in  this  poslticn  because  I  think 
it  would  have  been  the  most  orderly 
procedure  to  have  olTered  the  amend- 
ments as  they  came  before  the  Senate.  I 
was  i«rfectly  willing,  as  I  said  before, 
to  debate  the  family  assistance  plan 
when  it  was  before  us.  Other  Senators 
could  have  gotten  recognition  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned  immediately  after  I  re- 
lease the  floor,  which  would  have  been 
in  very  short  order,  and  whoever  is  rec- 
ogTiized  could  have  been  recognized.  I 
told  the  Presiding  OfBcer  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  wanted  to  be  rec- 
ognized next,  and  he  could  have 
Z  presented  his  family  assistance  plan  and 

^\  it  would  have  been  before  the  Senate 
in  an  orderly  manner.  In  that  way  it 
could  have  been  debated,  amended,  or 
whatever  the  Senate  saw  fit  to  do.  I  re- 
spect the  right  of  Senators  to  proceed  as 
they  see  fit.  I  would  take  the  same  posi- 
tion if  I  felt  as  the:,'  do.  But  we  are  con- 
fronted with  this  situation. 

It  is  obvious  we  are  not  goltvg  to  get 
this  bill  enacted  imtil  we  face  the  ques- 
tion of  what  we  do  or  do  net  do  with 
the  trade  agreement  section.  Iliere  Is 
no  possible  parliamentary  situation  that 
coiUd  develop  in  the  Senate  where  the 
Senate  could  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill  without  first  having  accepted  or 
stricken  from  tlie  bill  the  trade  agree- 
ment section,  which  Is  title  m.  There 
is  no  possible  way  that  could  be  done 
so  we  will  have  to  face  this  Issue  first. 

The  reason  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
this  agreonent  is  that  I  think  it  Is  most 
unfortunate  if  the  roU  were  c&Iled  <xa 
the  question  of  raising  social  security 
benefits  by  10  percent  and  raising  the 
minimum  to  SlOO.  together  with  all  the 
other  benefits,  and  have  that  news  go 
over  the  country  so  that  the  people  would 
believe  they  are  going  to  get  those  In- 
creases just  a  few  days  before  Christmas, 
when  every  single  Member  knows  It  will 
not  become  law  under  those  circum- 
stances unless  we  can  .^ottle  the  trade 
issue  in  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  since  this  situation  has 
developed,  we  sho'ild  face  the  Issue.  As 
I  said  before.  I  v^'ed  agamst  placing  the 
trade  section  Ir  this  bill.  I  would  hate  to 
see  the  8ena'.o  take  that  step.  I  know  a 
majority  of  -Jie  committee,  and  a  sub- 


stantial majority  of  the  committee,  voted 
to  put  this  section  in  the  trill  as  title 
3.  I  respect  the  decision  of  the  majority 
of  the  oofnmitrtee.  The  majority  of  the 
committee  by  a  vote  of  14  to  1  rejected 
the  family  assistance  plan  on  one  ooca- 
sion.  by  a  vote  of  10  to  6  on  another  oc- 
casion, and  I  foiaot  the  vote  on  a  third 
occasion  but  it  was  by  a  substantial  mar- 
gin- So  we  have  that  situation . 

I  am  willing  to  face  all  of  this  but  I 
am  a  great  believer  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  fllibuster  let  us  have  It 
and  get  It  over  and  either  settle  the  issue 
or  not. 

Therefore,  even  though  I  am  opposed 
to  and  object  to  the  trade  section,  I  am 
going  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  provide;  that  at  the  end  of  the 
conunittee  amendment  we  itisert  an 
amendment  which  is  the  IVade  Agree- 
ment Act.  We  will  settle  that  issue  right 
now  and  then  proceed  with  the  rest  of 
the  bill  in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  hope. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  to  be  inxerted  at  the 
end  of  the  pendln?  committee  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  It  is  Just  the  title  of  the 
bill. 

l-he  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and,  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recor:>.  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  page  8  Insert  a  new  title 
ts  follows: 

TITLE  n— QCOTAB  ON  CERTAIN  TEXTILE 
AND  POOTWEAB  ARTICLES 

CBAPm  1 — ^Tax-mji  and  PoorwcAa  AanciJEs 
Sec.  301.  Annual  Quotas. 

(a)  Tbe  total  qusntlty  of  eacli  category 
of  textile  articles  (as  defined  In  section  304 
<  1 ) ) .  and  tbe  total  quantity  of  esch  oat«gT>ry 
of  footwear  articles  (as  defined  In  section 
206(3)).  produced  In  any  foreign  c.^untry 
which  may  be  ent«red  during  1071  :ihaU  not 
exceed  the  average  annual  quan'Jty  of  aueb 
catepary  produced  In  such  country  and  en- 
tered during  1967.  1968.  and  1989. 

(b)(1)  Tbe  total  quantity  of  each  cate- 
gory of  textile  articles,  and  the  total  quan- 
tity of  each  cstegrry  of  footwear  articles, 
produced  Is  any  foreign  country  which  may 
tM  entered  diiting  any  calendar  year  after 
1071  shall  n.^c  exceed  the  sum  of — 

(A)  the  total  quantity  determined  for 
snch  category  for  such  country  under  sub- 
section (a)  or  this  rutMectlon  for  the  Un- 
med^btely  preceding  calendar  year,  plus 

(B)  the  Increase  (If  any)  appUcable  un- 
der paragraph  (3). 

(3)  (A)  Tbe  President  may  Increase  the 
total  quantity  of  each  category  of  textile 
articles,  and  the  total  quantity  of  each  cate- 
gory of  footwear  articles,  produced  in  any 
foreign  country  which  may  be  entered  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  after  1071  by  such  per- 
centage (not  to  exceed  6  percent  of  the  total 
quantity  determined  for  such  oategory  for 
such  country  under  subsection  (a)  or  this 
subsection  for  the  immediately  preceding 
calendar  year)  as  he  determines  to  he  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  or  this  section. 

(B)  Any  Increase  under  this  paragraph 
for  any  category  for  any  calendar  year  shall 


t}e  the  same  percentage  for  all  foreign  coun- 
trle*. 

(C)  A  determination  shall  !»  made  under 
this  paragraph  for  each  category  for  each 
foreign  country  for  each  calendar  year  after 
1971  without  regard  to  the  nonappllcatlon 
(or  partial  nonappllcatlon)  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  such  category  for  such  country  lor 
such  year  by  reason  of  sutisecuon  (d)  oX 
this  section,  section  30?  or  303,  or  the  Ar- 
rangement or  the  Agreement  referred  Lo  In 
section  2(H(b). 

(3)  If  the  application  of  this  subsection  to 
any  article  produced  in  a  foreign  country 
begins  or  resumes  after  a  period  of  nonappll- 
catlon which  terminates  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1073,  and  if  the  President  determines — 

(A)  that  tbe  average  annual  quantity  of 
tlie  article  produced  in  such  country,  which 
was  entered  during  1967,  1968,  and  1969  was 
Inslgnlflcant.  and 

(B)  that  the  appUcatlon  of  this  paragraph 
to  the  category  which  Includes  such  article 
for  such  country  is  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

then  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
termination  occurs  and  for  calendar  yeaia 
thereafter  this  stihssction  shall  be  appUed 
by  determining  the  total  quantity  for  the 
category  which  Includes  such  article  for  such 
country  for  the  calendar  year  of  termination 
as  twlng  equal  to  the  average  anntial  quan- 
tity of  such  category,  produced  in  such 
country,  which  was  entered  during  the  3 
calendar  yeari  Immediately  preceding  such 
calendar  year  of  termination, 

(c)  1 1 1  .\ny  annual  quantitative  limitation 
under  sutjsectlon  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  appUed 
on  a  calendar  quarter  or  other  Intra-annual 
basis  If  the  President  determines  that  such 
appUcatlon  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

(2>  If  the  application  of  sutisectlon  (a)  or 
(bl  to  any  category  for  any  foreign  country 
begins  or  resumes  after  the  first  day  of  any 
calendar  year,  the  amount  of  ttie  quantita- 
tive Unutatlon  for  such  category  for  such 
country  for  the  remainder  of  such  calendar 
year  shall  be  the  annual  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  adjusted  pro 
rata  according  to  the  number  of  full  mnn^h« 
remaining  In  the  calendar  year  after  the 
date  of  such  l>eglnnlng  or  such  resumption. 

(d)(1)  The  President  may  exempt  from 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  for  on  Initial  period 
of  not  to  exceed  1  year  any  textile  article  or 
foo'.K-ear  article  produced  In  any  foreign 
country  if  he  determines  tliat  Imports  of 
such  article  produced  in  such  country  are 
not  contrlbuUng  to.  causing,  or  threatening 
to  cause  market  disruption  in  the  IJnlted 
States.  The  President  moy  extend  any  ex- 
emption under  the  preceding  sentence  for 
one  or  more  additional  periods  of  not  In  ex- 
cess of  1  year  each  if  he  makes  the  determi- 
nation described  m  tbe  preceding  sentence 
before  each  such  extension.  Any  exemption 
made  under  this  subsection  may  t>e  termi- 
nated by  the  President  at  any  time  upon  his 
finding  that  the  article  covered  by  such  ex- 
emption Is  contributing  to.  causing,  or 
threatening  to  cause  market  disruption  In 
the  United  States. 

(3)  The  President  may  exempt  from  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  any  textile  article  or 
footwear  article  produced  In  any  foreign 
country  whenever  be  determines  that  such 
an  exemption  Is  In  the  national  Intereet, 
The  President  may  terminate  any  exemption 
made  by  him  under  the  preceding  sentence 
whenever  he  determines  that  such  termina- 
tion is  in  ttie  national  Interest. 

(3)  No  exempUon,  extension  of  an  exemp- 
tion, or  termlnaUon  of  an  exemption  under 
paragraph  (1)  or  paragraph  (3)  shall  take 
effect  t>efore  the  90th  day  after  the  day  on 
which  notice  of  such  exemption,  extension. 
or  termination  Is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  com- 
pute the  quantities  provided  for  In  subcec- 
tlons  (a)  and  (b). 
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RSGUUbTtNC  IMFOKTS. 

The  President  U  ftuthortoed  to  con- 


SSC.   203.    AaXANGCMKNTS 


<») 


dude  toil»ter»l  or  muUUaterml  arraiiBemento 
or  agreemenu  with  the  governments  of  for- 
eign countries  regulating,  by  caiejory.  the 
quantrtiei  of  texulc  article*  or  footwear  arti- 
cles, or  both,  produced  In  such  foreign  coun- 
tries which  may  be  exported  to  the  United 
States  or  entered  and  to  Issue  regulations 
necessflrv  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  such 
arrangements  or  agreement*.  In  concluding 
any  arrangement  or  agreement  under  thU 
subsection,  the  President  shaU  take  into  ac- 
count conditions  In  the  United  States  market. 
the  need  to  avoid  disruption  of  that  market, 
and  such  other  factors  as  he  deems  appro- 
priate In  the  nallODAl  interest, 

(bl  Whenever  a  multilateral  arrangement 
or  agreement  concluded  under  subsection 
la)  U  in  erteci  among  the  countries,  includ- 
ing the  United  States,  which  account  for  a 
slgnUlcant  part  of  world  trade  in  the  article 
concerned  and  such  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment contemplates  the  establishment  of 
limitations  on  the  trade  In  the  article  pro- 
duced in  countries  not  parties  to  such  ar- 
rangement or  agreement,  tne  President  may 
by  regulation  prescribe  the  total  quantity  of 
the  article  produced  in  each  country  not  a 
party  to  such  arrangement  or  agreement 
which  may  be  entered,  but  the  total  quantity 
lor  anv  category  for  any  country  for  any 
calendar  year  may  not  be  less  than  the  total 
quantity  which  would  be  permitted  to  be 
entered  If  section  301  (a»  and  (b>  appUed 
to  such  category  for  such  country  for  such 
year. 

(c)  Section  301  shall  not  apply  to  articles 
produced  in  foreign  countries  which  are  sub- 
ject to  an  arrangement  or  agreement  entered 
Into  under  subsection  (a)  or  to  regulations 
issued  under  subsection  (b). 

Sec.  203.  iNCaiASED  IMPOETS  WHEIB  StrPPLT 
Is  iNAOEQUATK  To  MbTT  Dosres- 
TIC        EteMAND        AT       RaASONABLi; 

Paicxa 


States  Code,  shall  apply  with  rwapect  to  sec- 
tion* 301(b)(3).  aoi(b)(3).  aoi(d)(l).  303 
^b> .  303.  a(M(a) .  and  206. 

(b)  All  quantitative  LinUtaUons  estab- 
lished uBder  this  title  or  pursuant  to  any 
arrangement  or  agreement  entered  into 
under  this  title,  all  exemptions  established 
under  thia  Utle  and  all  extensions  or  termi- 
nations thereof,  and  all  regulations  promul- 
gated to  carry  out  this  title  shall  be  pub- 
lished m  the  Pedeml  Register.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  certify  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  each  period  the  total 
quantity  of  each  textile  article  and  footwear 
article  produced  in  each  foreign  country  the 
entry  of  which  Is  affected  by  such  a  quanti- 
tative limitation  on  importation;  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  take  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
total  quantity  ao  entered  during  such  po'iod 
shall  not  exceed  the  total  quantity  so  certi- 
fied. 

(c)  There  shall  be  promulgated  as  a  part  of 
the  appendix  to  the  TarlC  Schedules  of  the 
United  States.  Annotated,  all  quantitative 
limitations  and  exemptions  established  un- 
der this  title  or  pursuant  to  any  arrangement 
or  agreement  entered  into  under  this  title 
and  all  quantitative  limitation.^  established 
pursuant  to  the  Arrangement  referred  to  In 
section  304(b). 
Sec.  306.  DcTTNmoNS. 

For  purposes  of  this  title— 

1 1 1  The  term  "texrile  article"  Includes  any 
article  U  wholly  or  m  part  of  cotton,  wool  or 
other  animal  hair,  himian  hair,  man-made 
fiber,  or  any  comblnatloQ  or  blend  thereof,  or 
cordage  of  hard  (leaf)  fibers,  classified  under 
schedule  3  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States:  any  article  classified  under 
subpart  B  or  C  of  part  1  of  schedule  7  of  such 
schedules  if  wholly  or  In  substantial  part 
of  cotton,  wool,  or  man-made  fiber;  any  other 
article  specified  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce which  he  has  been  advised  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  would  be  claaalfled  un- 
der any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  the 
schedules  but  for  the  Inclusion  of  some  sub 


In  carrying  out  sections  201  and  302,  the     stance,  material,  or  other  component,  or  be- 


Prealdent  may  authorize  Increased  exports 
to  the  United  States  or  increased  entries  In 
the  United  States  of  textile  articles  or  foot- 
wear articles  of  any  category  whenever  he 
determines  that  the  supply  of  textile  articles 
similar  to  those  subject  to  limitation  under 
such  sections  will  be  inadequate  to  meet 
domestic  demand  at  reasonable  prices. 
Sec.  30i   Exct-cmoNS 

(a)  The  import  restrictions  provided  for  in 
this  title  do  not  apply  to  any  article  ex- 
empted from  duty  under  part  2  of  sched- 
ule B  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  or  to  any  article  the  entry 
or  which  Is  regulated  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4).  (5).  (6).  or  (7)  of  section 
498ia)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
14fi8ia).  To  the  extent  provided  In  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Import  restrictions  provided  for 
in  this  title  shall  not  apply  to  other  articles 
imported  In  noncommercial  quantities  for 
noncommercial  purposes 

(b>  This  title  shall  not  apply  to  (ll 
articles  subject  to  the  Long-Term  Arrange- 
ment Regarding  International  Trade  In  Cot- 
ton Textiles  so  long  as  the  United  States  is 
a  party  thereto,  or  (3)  the  article*  produced 
in  the  Philippines  provided  for  m  item  B 
(cordage)  in  the  schedule  to  paragraph  1  of 
article  n  of  the  1955  Agreement  With  the 
Philippines  Concerning  Trade  and  Related 
Matter*,  so  long  as  such  Agreement  remains 
In  effect. 

(c)   Nothing  in  this  title  shall  affect  the 
authority  provided  for  under  section  33  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as 
amended. 
Sec.  305.  ADMnruTXATiON 

(a)    The   rulemaking   provisions   of   sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  5  of  title  S.  Unltad 


cause  of  its  processing,  which  causes  the  ar- 
ticle to  be  classified  elsewhere;  and  any  of 
the  foregoing  articles  If  entered  under  Item 
fi70.00  of  such  schedules,  or  under  the  ap- 
pendix to  such  schedules:  but  nicb  term  does 
not  Include  articles  classified  under  any  of 
Items  300.10  through  300.60.  306,00  through 
307.40.  300.60  through  309.75,  and  390  10 
through  390.60.  Inclusive,  of  such  schedules- 
(3)  The  term  "footwear  article"  Includes 
footwear  provided  for  in  any  of  Items  700.05 
through  700.45.  Inclusive,  Item  700.55,  Items 
700.66  through  700.80.  inclusive,  and  Item 
700.8S  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States. 

(3)  The  term  "category"  maana  a  grouping 
of  textile  articles,  or  a  grouping  of  footwear 
articles,  as  the  case  may  be.  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  thlB  title,  using  the  flve-dlglt  and 
aeven-dlglt  Item  numbers  applied  to  such 
articles  In  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States.  Annotated,  as  published  by  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

(4)  The  term  "entered"  OMniis  entered, 
or  withdrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion in  the  cofltoms  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

fS)  The  term  "produced"  me»n^  manu- 
factured or  produced. 

(6)  The  term  "foreign  country"  Includes 
a  foreign  instrumentality. 

CHAfrnt  3 — ErFECTivB  Pxriod 
211.  TesMiWA-noN  or  Tinx,  Bxtknsion 


Sk. 


VfTBEM.  CXBTAXN  CoNDtTIONS 


(a)  Unless  extended  tinder  subeectloa  (b), 
this  title  ahall  terminate  on  July  1.  1976. 

(b)  The  effeotlTe  period  of  thla  Utle  may 
be  extended  in  whole  or  in  part  by  the  Pres- 
ident after  July  1. 1976.  for  such  periods  (not 


to  exceed  5  years  at  any  one  time)  as  he 
may  dealgnate  If  he  determines,  after  seek- 
ing advice  of  the  Tariff  Commlaelon  and  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  l^abor.  that  such  extension  is  in 
the  naUonal  interest. 

(CI  The  President  shall  promptly  report  to 
Oongreaa  with  respect  to  any  action  t»ken 
by  him  under  subsection  (b) . 

(d)  Nothing  in  this  secUon  shall  affect 
the  validity  erf  any  arrangement  or  agree- 
ment entered  into  under  section  302(a}  be- 
fore the  termination  of  this  title  or  of  any 
regulations  issued  under  section  202  in  con- 
nection with  any  such  arrangement  or 
agreement. 

TITLE   UI— TRADE   AGREEMENTS 
Sec  301.  Basic  AuTHOarrr  roa  Trade  Acau 

MENTS 

(a)  Section  201  (a)(1)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1M2  (19  use.  1831(a)(1))  l« 
amended  by  striking  out  "July  I.  1967"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof    'July  I,  1975". 

(b)  Section  201(b)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Ul   decreasing  any  rate  of  duty — 

"(A)  in  order  to  carry  out  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  before  July  1,  1967.  to  a 
rate  l>elow  50  percent  of  the  rate  existing  on 
July  1.  1962;  or  

'•{B)  In  order  to  carry  out  a  trade  agree- 
ment entered  into  after  June  30.  1967.  and 
before  July  1.  1978.  to  a  rate  below  the  lower 
of— 

"(t)  the  rate  20  percent  below  the  rai* 
existing  on  July  I.  1967:  or 

"(ill  the  rate  2  percent  ad  valorem  (or  ad 
valorem  equivalent)  below  the  rate  existing 
on  July  I.  1967;  or". 

(C)  Section  201  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection  - 

"(c)  No  proclamation  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  be  made  in  order  to  carry 
out  a  trade  agreement  entered  into  after 
June  30,  1967.  and  before  July  I,  1975.  ex- 
cept to  proclaim  (1)  mcreased  or  additional 
Import  restrictions  and  (2)  such  modifica- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  cooocs- 
slons  granted  as  compensation  for  import  re- 
strictions imposed  by  the  United  States." 

(d)  Sections  303.  311  (a)  and  (e),  212. 
213(a).  and  221  of  such  Act  are  each 
amended  by  striking  out  "201  (b)  ( t) "  and  In- 
serUngln  Ueu  thereof  "201(b)  (1)  (A)". 

(e)  Section  356  of  such  Act  (19  US.C. 
1886)  is  amended  by  adding  at  tlie  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"(8)  The  term  'existing  on  July  1,  1B67*. 
as  applied  to  a  rate  of  duty,  refers  to  the 
lowest  nonpreferentlal  rate  of  duty  (how- 
ever established,  and  even  though  tempo- 
rarily suspended  by  Act  of  Congress  or  other- 
wise) existing  on  such  date  or  (if  lower)  the 
lowest  nonpreferentlal  rate  to  which  the 
United  States  was  committed  on  July  1.  1967. 
and  with  respect  to  which  a  proclamation 
was  in  effect  on  July  I,  1970." 
Sec.  .102.  Staging  RKQOxaE&uirrs 

(a)  Section  353(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1963  (19  U.S.C.  1683)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "trade  agreement  under  this 
title"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "trade 
agreement  entered  into  before  July  1.  1967. 
under  thU  tlUe". 

(b)  Section  253(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "trade  agreement  entered 
into  before  July  1. 1967.  under  this  title." 

(c)  Section  2S3  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection    (d)    as  subsection 

(e)  and  by  inserting  after  subsection  (e) 
the  following  new  subsection: 

'■(d)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sec- 
tion 254,  the  aggregate  reduction  In  the  raU 
of  duty  on  any  article  which  is  In  effect  on 
any  day  pursuant  to  a  trade  agreement  en- 
tered into  under  this  title  after  June  30. 1967. 
and  tMfore  July  1,  1976.  ahall  not  exceed  the 
aggregate  reduction  which  would  have  been 
in  effect  on  such  day  if — 
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"(1)  one-hftlt  of  the  agpregftte  reducUon 
under  KUch  agreement  [or  such  article  had 
taken  effect  on  the  date  of  the  first  proclama- 
tion pursuant  to  section  301  (a)  to  carry  out 
such  trade  aereement.  and 

"13)  the  remaining  one-half  of  cuch  ag- 
gregate reduction  had  taken  effect  1  year 
after  the  date  referred  to  In  paragraph  <  1 ) . 
In  applying  the  preceding  sentence  to  any 
article,  if.  on  the  date  referred  to  In  para- 
graph (I)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  there 
remained  reductions  pursuant  to  a  prior 
trade  agreement  which  had  not  yet  taken 
effect,  such  remaining  reductions  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  Included  within  the  aggregate 
reduction  tinder  the  trade  agreement  en- 
tered into  after  June  30,  1967,  and  before 
July  1,  1975." 

Id)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  353 
(as  redesignated  by  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section)  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "a  reduction  takes 
effect"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "a  re- 
duction under  any  trade  agreement  entered 
into  under  this  title  takes  effect";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"*  In 
paragraph  13)  thereof  and  Inserting  Ic  lieu 
thereof  "subsection   (c)   or  (d)(2)". 

Mr,  JAVrrS,  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senittor  yield  (or  a  parliamentary  In- 
QUlry? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not  lose 
my  right  to  the  floor, 

Mr,  JAVrrs,  Yes,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Senator  does  not  lose 
lii,s  right  to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  as  I  heard 
the  amendment  read,  it  did  not  make 
any  change  in  the  original  committee 
amendment — that  the  wording  is  the 
same  as  title  in  of  the  bill.  Therefore.  I 
ask  the  Chair  whether  such  an  amend- 
ment is  in  order.  I  realize  something  may 
be  added  to  it.  The  Chair  has  it  there 
for  examination  I  did  not  hear  that  it 
made  any  change  In  the  original  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
tio  rule  that  prevents  its  being  offered. 
Later,  if  it  appeared  to  be  redundant,  a 
motion  could  be  offered  to  withdraw  it 
or  to  strike.  The  committee  amendments 
are  not  a  part  of  the  bill  until  they  are 
agreed  to  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS,  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator wUl  state  it. 

Mr,  JAVrra.  My  inquiry  is  directed  to 
whether  a  point  of  order  would  lie  against 
this  amendment  because  it  does  not  ac- 
tually amend  any  part  of  the  committee 
amendment.  The  Chair  has  the  amend- 
ment before  him, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICEK,  The 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  a  point  of 
order  would  not  lie  at  this  Ume, 

Mr,  JAVITS,  Could  the  Senator  from 
New  York  have  the  Chair's  reason,  ac- 
cording to  the  Parliamentarian? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  I  comment?  It  would  not  lie 
for  the  same  reason  that  a  point  of  order 
would  not  lie  against  the  family  assist- 
ance plan,  I  checked  into  both  of  them, 
I  think  It  would  have  been  better  if  we 
had  done  otherwise,  but  the  Parlia- 
mentarian very  clearly  stated  that  the 
amendments  are  in  order.  The  family  as- 
sistance plan  would  be  In  order  as  the 


Senator  from  Connecticut  was  going  to 
offer  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  be- 
ing offered  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgei  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr,  F*»nnK i .  I  am  in 
this  position.  I  disagree,  as  I  told  the 
Senators,  with  the  trade  section  in  this 
bill,  but  I  do  think  that  if  we  are  going 
to  have  to  face  it  before  anything  is 
done,  I  want  It  faced  head  on  and  I  do 
not  want  to  ilisillusion  a  lot  of  these 
people,  I  am  reserving  the  right  to  vote 
against  this  amendment, 

I  would  be  willing  to  withdraw  this 
amendment — and  the  Senator  knows  I 
have  bent  over  backward  to  get  an 
agreement.  This  is  not  a  threat:  I  am 
not  offering  it  in  that  way — if  we  could 
have  imanlmous  consent  to  let  this  go 
over  until  tomorrow,  when  Seruktors 
could  have  time  to  think  this  over,  and 
ma,vbe  we  could  get  together.  I  would 
withdraw  this  amendment  and  would  be 
tlie  first  to  renew  my  request  if  we  could 
have  that  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, I  hope  it  can  be  done.  I  think 
this  would  be  the  better  way  to  proceed. 

I  am  caught  In  the  situation.  I  have  no 
choice,  because  the  minute  I  release  the 
floor  I  know  the  family  assistance  plan 
will  be  offered,  which  is  another  unre- 
lated bill,  not  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
again,  as  the  Senator  points  out. 

If  we  are  going  to  face  this  decision 
later  let  us  just  face  it  now. 

If  we  can  get  unanimous  coiuent  to 
lay  this  bill  aside  tmtil  tomorrow  at  the 
3  o'clock  session  with  the  understanding 
that  I  resume  my  right  to  the  floor  so 
there  will  be  the  same  parliamentarj'  sit- 
uation I  shall  withdraw  that  amendment 
and  express  the  hope  that  with  Sena- 
tors who  agree  to  this  trade  section  we 
would  reach  an  agreement  on  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  ask  my  question 
with  a  view  to  challenging  the  Senator.  I 
wanted  to  get  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion for  other  amendments  which  I  or 
other  Senators  may  offer, 

I  might  say,  as  I  said  earlier.  Provi- 
dence may  be  leading  us  by  the  hand. 
The  trade  amendment  is  the  sticking 
point  in  the  bill,  and  the  Senator  has 
properly  tabbed  it,  and  let  us  have  it  out. 
Let  the  administration  face  it  and  let  us 
face  it.  Let  us  try  to  find  our  way  out  of 
this  maze.  It  may  be  the  best  thing  to  do. 

I  ask  nothing  from  the  Senator  at  all. 
He  has  offered  an  amendment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  without  los- 
ing the  floor? 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield, 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware has  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
pending  committee  amendment.  I  ask 
this  as  a  parliamentary  inqvilry.  For  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  correct  that  no  fur- 
ther  amendment  may  be  offered  to  the 
trade  amendment  which  the  Senator  now 
has  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "ItJe 
Chair  Is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  an 
amendment  in  the  second  degree  and  Is 


therefore  not  open  to  farther  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  So  if  we  proceed  to  a 
vote  on  this  amendment,  we  will  have  to 
vote  it  up  or  down? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  WIUJAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
witli  that  ruling.  That  is  as  I  understand 
it.  It  is  most  unfortunate,  but  that  Is  the 
situation. 

I  am  only  offering  this  trade  amend- 
ment to  point  up  the  situation  we  would 
be  in  with  the  family  assistance  plan. 
The  same  thing  would  be  true. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  get  into 
this  posture  on  either  of  these  bills  I 
want  them  voted  up  or  down. 

II  the  Senator  made  a  motion  to  strike 
out  this  trade  section  and  It  were  in 
order  I  would  expect  to  support  it.  Any 
Senator  can  offer  such  a  motion.  It  may 
t>e  amended  in  a  form  that  both  the  Sen- 
ator and  I  would  be  supporting.  Perhaps 
we  would  not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  aware  of  what  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  in  mind,  and 
I  would  be  hopeful,  imder  the  com- 
plexities of  the  situation,  that  he  would 
proceed  as  he  Is  doing,  I  do  not  think  the 
leadership  on  either  side  is  making  any 
suggestion  that  we  go  over  imtil  3 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  I  think  we  ought 
to  stay  on  the  pending  measure.  I  am 
sorry  that  in  my  absence — not  because 
of  my  absence — but  in  my  absence  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware,  which  would  have 
brought  about  the  acceptance  of  all  com- 
mittee amendments  and  would  have  In 
effect  presented  us  with  a  clean  bill,  was 
not  agreed  to.  I  think  that  what  be  sug- 
gested was  proper  and  was  the  appropri- 
ate and  efficient  way  to  proceed.  This 
way  we  are  getting  the  cart  before  the 
horse. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  know  what  position 
we  are  getting  into,  but  we  ought  to  get 
accustomed  to  being  confused.  I  think 
we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  whatever 
hours  are  left  and  do  what  we  can  to  act 
on  the  President's  program. 

Iklr.  SCOTT.  My  purpose  is  to  get  those 
measures  In  the  President's  program 
which  can  be  enacted,  if  at  all  possible, 
written  Into  law.  I  do  not  see  anything 
to  be  gained  by  going  over  imtil  3  o'clock 
on  this  or  any  other  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  an  ob- 
servation, with  the  tmderstanding  that 
he  does  not  lose  the  floor  aiid  that  his 
speech  will  not  be  counted  as  a  second 

Mr.  ■WTLLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yteld 
with  that  understanding, 

Mr.  CDR.TIS.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  are  many  things  In  this  vol- 
uminous bin.  There  are  many  Improve- 
ments in  many  of  our  .social  programs. 
There  are  improvements  in  the  medicaid 
program.  There  are  Improvements  In  the 
medicare  program. 

If  we  labor  for  days  and  perfect  this 
bill,  and  then  In  the  end  see  It  an  come 
to  naught  liecause  of  extended  debate 
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on  the  trade  portion  of  the  bill,  then  the 
whole  Senate  has  wasted  Its  time.  It  has 
labored  for  nothing.  It  was  held  out  to 
the  country  that  certain  acts  would  be 
taken  and  certain  things  would  be  cor- 
rected and  certain  problems  would  be 
solved,  but  then  we  would  come  to  the 
end  of  the  line  and  there  would  be  no  leg- 
islation because  of  the  filibuster  on  the 
trade  bill. 

So  smce  that  is  the  only  one  feature 
where  it  appears  there  might  be  a  fUi- 
buster.  I  think  the  thing  to  do  is  to  face 
up  to  it  now  rather  than  labor  here  for 
days,  improving  or  rejecting  or  approv- 
ing family  assistance  and  all  the  other 
provisions  in  the  bill  only  to  have  the 
entire  bill  come  to  naught. 

Suppose  we  got  a  social  .security,  medi- 
care, and  welfare  bill  that  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  majority  of  the  Senate, 
after  long  hours  and  days  of  work;  then, 
face  a  filibuster  over  trade,  it  is  better 
that  we  face  that  threat  right  now.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  for 
vielding.  I  believe  that  it  Is  the  interests 
of  the  time  of  all  the  Senators  that  we 
face  this  is^ue  of  the  trade  portion  of 
this  bill.  I  did  not  support  all  of  the 
trade  portion.  I  am  inclined  to  support 
that  which  is  within  or  near  the  purview 
of  that  recommended  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr    WILLIAMS  of  E)elBware.  Yes. 
The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 
Senator  yields  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  these  who  have  made 
comments  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
from  Penniylvania  (Mr.  Scom  dated 
December  10.  1970.  suted  that  he  says 
he  is  strongly  against  this  measure. 
The  Pieident  wrote: 
The  well-tJ«lng  or  the  Dalt«d  St»t«  re- 
quires this  tr»d«  legislation.  I  must  urge. 
•hererore.  that  the  Se  late  e»pmlne  the :e 
m»;ters  «-irh  gre»i  cere.  In  an  e".deaTor  to 
put  this  legislation  Ir.to  acceptable  form  1 
wo-.ild  hope  that  such  legislation  could  be 
pas!«d  a"  Ihu  s«sslo:i  of  Congrese 
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So  the  President  himself.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, has  invited  very  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  matter.  He  has  flagged  Its 
critical  Importance,  and.  as  I  said  a  min- 
ute ago.  it  mav  very  well  be  that  Provi- 
dence is  leading  us  by  the  hand  In  re- 
spect to  what  the  exigencies  have  com- 
pelled the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  do. 

I  should  li'te  to  make,  in  conclusion, 
just  one  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Mr.  Preiident.  If  I  may  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Presiding  Ofllcer  and  the 
Parl:amfntanan.         

The  PBESIDDiG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  J.-^VrrS.  If  this  amendment.  Mr. 
President,  Is  rejected  either  by  tabling  or 
by  rejection  on  a  vote,  does  that  displace 
In  any  way  tlUe  m  of  this  blU,  the  so- 
called  trade  tide?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  does 
not. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  So  title  III  would  still 
remain  to  be  voted  up  or  down,  no  matter 
what  we  did  about  this  amendment? 


The  PEESroiNO  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
Now  may  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  that  though  I  think,  as  I  say. 
that  Providence  may  have  led  us  all  by 
the  hand  in  the  right  dlrecUon.  I  shaD 
nevertheless  take  the  occasion,  when,  as, 
and  if  we  adjourn  tonight,  to  gather  my 
colleagues  together  and.  still  without  any 
assurance  that  it  may  or  may  not  be 
done,  give  the  Senate  our  best  Judg- 
ment as  to  how  we  think  the  Senate  and 
its  work  may  be  facilitated  and  our  con- 
sciences and  our  principles  sustained  In 
respect  to  this  matter.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator very  much  for  hla  kindness  In  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  not  lose  the  floor  or  any  of 
his  rights.  .^^     . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ?.o  ordered. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  the  amendment 
now  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  agreed  to  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  thereafter,  when  the  committee 
amendment  dealing  with  trade  Is  pre- 
sented it  Is  voted  down;  does  the  Wil- 
liams amendment  stlU   remain  in   the 

bill?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sax- 
BU  It  would  remain  if  thereafter  the 
bill  was  passed,  with  the  Williams 
amendment,  as  agreed  to.  as  a  part  of 
the  original  bill. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident I  have  checked  this  point,  and  I 
agree  with  the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  It 
would  be  redundant  because  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  would  be  repeUtlous,  and 
sine  there  was  nothing  In  the  bill  itself 
when  it  went  to  conference,  one  of  the 
sections  could  be  dropped. 

Mr  Pres'dent,  as  I  .wid,  I  regret  the 
parliamentary  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves,  but  I  think  we  should  face  this 
issue.  I  sav  again  that  if.  tomorrow  when 
we  reconvene,  this  matter  has  not  been 
disposed  of,  and  we  can  get  an  agree- 
ment on  these  amendments  en  bloc.  I 
shaU  be  the  first  to  support  a  withdrawal 
of  this  amendment,  so  that  we  can  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  fashion,  because  I 
think  it  would  be  much  betur. 

However,  since  we  cannot.  I  feel  that 
we  have  no  choice  here,  because  I  think 
we  had  just  as  well  face  up  to  the  issue. 
To  make  sure  that  we  do.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  my   amendment.   I 
yield  the  floor. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.   Mr.   President.   Is 
tiUs  to  vote  on  the  pending  amendment? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.   WiU   the   Senator 
try    to   get   a    time    limitation,    so   we 
can  get  on  with  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  do  not  need  a  time  limitation, 
becaure  I.  too.  think  we  should  get  on 
with  the  biU.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  call 
the  roU. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  I  did  not  hear  that.  What 
was  the  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  Just 
trying  to  expedite  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  said.  •  Let  s  call  the  roll." 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  yield  the  floor. 

Tlie  a-wlstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  tlie 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


REGULATION  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF 

PSYCHOLOGY    IN    THE   DISTRICT 

OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  S.  1636. 

The  Presiding  OfBcer  iMr.  STivm- 
soH  1  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  bin  IS.  1626)  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  psychology  in  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,  which  were,  on  page  13,  strike 
out  lines  14  through  22,  mcluslve,  and 
Insert: 

Sac.  n.  Sectloji  14-307  of  title  14  of  the 
tHstrlct  of  Coltunbla  Code  ehall  apply  with 
respect  to  any  person  licensed  or  certlfled 
under  this  Act  to  the  same  extent  that  auch 
section  applies  to  physicians  and  surgeons. 

On  page  14,  after  line  S,  Insert: 

sac.  20.  Section  6  of  the  Act  ot  May  28. 
1934  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  2-5051,  U  amended  by 
Inserting  after  -discharge  ot  its  duties"  the 
foUowtng:  "and  for  the  regulation  of  the 
practice  of  optometry  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Including  the  regulation  of  un- 
professional conduct  for  optometrUts  In  the 
District  of  Columbia". 

On  page  14.  Une  6.  strtte  out  "SO." 
and  insert  "21.". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  on  S.  1628  and 
ask  for  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  OfBcer  Mr.  Spono.  Mr.  Eaglc- 
Ton.  and  Mr.  Piiotrnr  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 
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UKIPORM      RELOCATION      ASSIST- 
ANCE  AND  REAL  PROPERTY   AC- 
QUISITION POUCIES  ACT  OF  1970 
Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  belore  the  Senate  a  message 
Irom  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  on 

S.  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
Stevenson)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  tS.  1)  to  provide  for 
uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of  per- 
sons displaced  from  their  homes,  busi- 


nesses, or  farms  by  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs  and  to  establish  uni- 
form and  equitable  land  acquisition  poli- 
cies for  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs,  which  was  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

"That  thla  Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Ual- 
form  Relocation  AjelBt&nce  and  Heal  Prop- 
erty AcqulaltloQ  Pollclas  Act  of  1070. 
"TITLE  I— OEKERAL  PROVISIONS 
'  Sbc.  101.  As  used  In  thla  Act — 
"(1)  The  term  'Federal  agency'  means  any 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  In 
the   executive    branch    of    the   Government 
(except   the  National   Capital   Housing  Au- 
thority), any  wholly  owned  Government  cor- 
poration   (except   the  District  of  Columbia 
Redevelopment  Land  Agency),  and  the  Ar- 
chitect of  the  Capitol,  the  Federal  Reserfc 
banlis  and  branches  thereof. 

"(3)  The  term  'State*  means  any  of  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  any  territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  SUt«s.  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacinc  Islands,  and  any  poUUcal  subdivi- 
sion thereof. 

"(3)  The  term  '8Ute  agency*  means  the 
National  CaplUt  Housing  Authority,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency,  and  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentalitj-  cI  a  State  or  of  a  poUtlcal  sub- 
division of  a  State,  or  any  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  two  or  more 
Slates  or  of  two  or  more  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sions of  a  State  or  States. 

"(4)  The  term  'Federal  financial  asslst- 
ance'  mesuas  a  grant,  loan,  or  contribution 
provided  by  the  United  States,  except  any 
Federal  guarantee  or  insurance  and  any  an- 
nual payment  or  capital  loan  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

■'{5}  The  term  "person*  means  any  Indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  associa- 
tion. 

"(6)  The  term  'displaced  person'  means 
any  person  who,  on  or  after  the  etfecttve  date 
of  this  Act.  moves  from  real  property,  or 
moves  his  personal  property  from  real  prop- 
erty, as  a  result  of  the  acquisition  of  such 
real  property.  In  whole  or  In  part,  or  as  the 
result  of  the  written  order  of  the  acquiring 
agency  to  vacate  real  property.  lor  a  program 
or  project  undertaken  by  a  Federal  agency, 
or  with  Federal  financial  assistance:  and 
solely  for  th«  purposes  of  sections  202(a) 
and  (b)  and  206  of  this  title,  as  a  result  of 
the  acquisition  of  or  as  the  result  ct  the 
written  order  of  the  acquiring  agency  to 
vacate  other  real  property,  on  which  s^ich 
person  conducts  a  business  or  farm  opera- 
tion, for  such  program  or  project. 

"(7)  The  term  'business'  means  any  law- 
ful activity,  excepting  a  farm  operation,  eon- 
ducted  prlmarUy — 

"(A)  for  the  purchase,  sale,  lease  and 
rental  of  parsonal  and  real  property,  and  for 
the  mantifacture,  proceoalng.  or  marketing 
of  products,  commodities,  or  any  other  per- 
sonal pnq^erty: 

"(BJ  for  ttaa  sale  of  servlcea  to  the  public; 
"(C)  by  a  nonprofit  organlmtlon;  or 
"(D)  solely  for  the  purposes  of  section 
a02(a)  of  this  title,  for  assisting  m  ths  pur- 
chase, sale,  rvsale.  manufacture,  processing, 
or  marketing  of  products,  commodities,  per- 
sonal property,  or  sarrlces  by  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  an  outdoor  advertising 
display  or  displays,  whether  or  not  such  dis- 
play or  displays  ar«  located  on  the  premises 
on  which  any  of  the  above  activities  are  con- 
ducted. 

"(6)  The  term  'farm  operation'  means 
any  activity  conducted  solely  or  primarily 
for  the  production  of  one  or  more  agricul- 
tural products  or  commodities,  including 
timber,  for  sale  or  home  use,  and  customar- 
ily produclxtg  such  products  or  commodities 
In  sufBclent  quantity  to  be  capable  of  con- 


tributing materially  to  the  operator's  sup- 
port. 

"(9)  The  term  'mortgage'  means  such 
classes  of  Hens  as  are  commonly  given  to 
secure  advances  on,  or  the  unpaid  purchase 
price  of,  real  property,  under  the  laws  ctf  the 
State  In  which  the  real  property  Is  located, 
together  with  the  credit  Instruments,  If  any. 
secured  thereby. 

"rtNALrrr  or  DRxaMiKSTioifB 

"Sac.  102.  (a)  Any  determination  by  the 
bead  of  a  Federal  agency  administering  a 
program  or  project  as  to  payments  under 
titles  II  and  HI  of  this  Act  shall  be  final  and 
no  provision  of  such  titles  shall  be  con- 
structed to  give  any  person  a  cause  of  action 
In  any  court,  nor  may  any  violation  of  either 
of  such  titles  be  raised  as  a  defense  by  such 
person  In  any  action. 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  section  301  of  title 
m  of  this  Act  create  no  rights  or  llabUltles 
and  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of  any  prop- 
erty acqulaltlonB  by  purchase  or  oondemna- 
tlon. 

"(c)  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  creating  In  any  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings brought  under  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain,  any  element  of  value  or  of 
dkmage  not  in  existence  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

"TITLE   n— UNIFORM   RELOCATION 

ASSISTANCE 

"nxcLAaATioK  or  roucr 

"Sbc.  201.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
eoubllsh  a  uniform  policy  for  tlie  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  dl^laced  as 
a  result  of  Federal  and  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams In  order  that  such  persons  shall  not 
suffer  disproportionate  Injuries  as  a  result  of 
programs  designed  for  the  benefit  of  the  pub- 
lic as  a  whole. 

"MOVING  AND  BELATED  SXPKMBSS 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  Whenever  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  for  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken by  a  Federal  agency  la  any  State  wlU 
result  la  the  displacement  of  any  person  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
bead  of  such  agency  shaU  make  a  payment 
to  any  displaced  person,  upon  proper  appli- 
cation as  approved  by  such  agency  head, 
for— 

"(1)  actual  reasonable  expenses  in  moving 
himself,  his  family,  bLislness,  farm,  operation, 
or  other  personal  property; 

"(2)  actual  direct  losses  of  tangible  per- 
sonal property  as  a  result  of  moving  or  dis- 
continuing a  bu^ness  or  farm  operation,  but 
not  to  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  the  reason- 
able expenses  that  would  have  been  required 
to  relocate  such  property,  as  determined  by 
the  head  of  the  agency:  and 

"(3)  actual  reasonable  expenses  In  searcb- 
ing  for  a  replacement  business  or  farm. 

"(b)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
who  Is  displaced  from  a  dwelling  and  who 
elects  to  accept  the  payments  authorised  by 
this  subsection  in  lieu  of  the  payments  au- 
thorised by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
may  receive  a  moving  expense  allowance,  de- 
termined according  to  a  schedule  established 
by  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency,  not  to 
exceed  $300;  and  a  dislocation  allowance  of 
•200. 

"(c)  Any  displaced  person  eligible  for  pay- 
ments under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
who  is  displaced  from  hla  place  of  business 
or  from  his  farm  operation  and  who  electa 
to  accept  the  payment  authorised  by  this 
subsection  In  lieu  of  the  payment  authorlud 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  may  re- 
ceive a  fixed  payment  In  an  amount  equal 
to  the  average  annual  net  earnings  of  the 
business  or  farm  operation,  except  that  such 
payment  shall  be  not  leas  than  •2.500  nor 
more  than  •10.000.  In  the  case  of  a  business  no 
payment  shall  be  made  under  this  subsection 
unless  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  is 
satisfied  that  the  btulDeae  ( 1 )  cannot  be  re- 


located without  a  substantial  loss  of  Its  exist- 
ing patronage,  and  \2)  is  not  a  part  of  a 
commercial  enterprise  having  at  least  one 
other  establishment  not  being  acquired  by 
the  United  States,  which  Is  engaged  In  the 
same  or  similar  business.  For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "average  annual 
net  earnings"  means  one-half  of  any  net 
earnings  of  the  business  or  farm  operation, 
before  Federal.  State,  and  local  Income  taxes, 
during  the  two  taxable  yean  immediately 
preceding  the  taxable  year  In  which  such 
business  or  farm  operation  moves  from  the 
real  property  acquired  for  such  project,  or 
during  such  other  period  as  the  head  of 
such  agency  determines  to  be  more  equitable 
for  establishing  such  earnings,  and  Includes 
any  compensation  paid  by  the  business  or 
farm  operation  to  the  owner,  his  spouse,  or 
his  dependents  during  such  period. 

"BZPLSCKiaKT   HOCnSING   rOS   BOlSXOWMZa 

'Skc.  303.  (a)  (1)  In  addition  to  payments 
otherwise  authorized  by  thU  title,  the  head 
of  the  Federal  agency  shall  make  an  addi- 
tional payment  not  in  excees  of  •15.000  to 
any  displaced  person  who  is  displaced  from 
a  dwelling  actually  owned  and  occupied  by 
such  displaced  person  for  not  lees  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  prior  to  the  Initia- 
tion of  negotiations  for  the  acquisition  of 
the  property.  Such  additional  payment  shall 
include  the  foUowlng   elements: 

"fA)  The  amount,  if  any.  which  when 
added  to  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  dweU- 
ing  acqttlred  by  the  Federal  agency,  equals 
the  reasonable  cost  of  a  comparable  replace- 
ment dwelling  which  is  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwelling  adequate  to  accommo- 
date such  displaced  person,  reasonably  acces- 
sible to  public  services  and  places  of  em- 
ployment and  svallable  on  the  private  mar- 
ket. All  determinations  required  to  carry 
out  this  subparagraph  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  standards  establlsbed  by 
the  head  of  the  Federal  agency  making  the 
additional  payment. 

"(B)  The  amount,  if  any,  which  will  com- 
pensate such  dlsplaoed  person  tot  any 
Increased  interest  coats  which  such  person 
Is  required  to  pay  for  financing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  such  comparable  replacement 
dwelling.  Such  amount  shall  be  paid  only  If 
the  dwelling  acquired  by  the  Federal  agency 
was  encumbered  by  a  bona  fide  mortgage 
which  was  a  valid  lien  on  such  dwelling  for 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
prior  to  the  initiation  of  negotiations  for 
the  acquisition  of  such  dwelling.  Such 
amount  ehall  be  equal  to  the  excess  In  the 
aggregate  Interest  aiul  other  debt  service 
costs  of  that  amount  of  the  principal  of  the 
mortgage  on  the  replacement  dwelling  which 
Is  equal  to  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  mort- 
ga^  on  the  acquired  dwelling,  over  the 
remainder  term  of  the  mortgage  on  the 
acquired  dwelling,  reduced  to  discounted 
present  value.  The  discount  rate  shall  be  the 
prevalUng  Interest  rate  paid  on  savings 
deposits  by  commercial  banks  In  the  general 
area  in  which  the  replacement  dwelling  Is 
located. 

■(C)  Beasonsble  expenses  incurred  by  such 
displaced  person  for  evidence  of  title,  record- 
ing fees,  and  other  closing  costs  Incident  to 
the  purchase  of  the  replacement  dwelling, 
but  not  including  prepaid  expenses. 

•■(3)  The  additional  payment  authorised 
by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  only  to  such 
a  displaced  person  who  purchases  and 
occupies  a  replacement  dwelling  which  Is 
decent,  safe,  and  sanitary  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  one  year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  on  which  he  receives  from  the  Federal 
agency  final  payment  of  all  costs  of  the 
acquired  dwelling,  or  on  the  date  on  whlcb 
he  moves  from  the  acquired  dwelling,  which- 
ever Is  the  later  date. 

"(b)  The  bead  of  any  Federal  agency  may. 
upon  application  by  a  mortgagee,  insure  any 
mortgage   (Including  advanoes  during  con- 
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.miction  1  on  a  comp«t»blt  repl«cemenl 
dwelllne  «Mut«l  by  >  dlsplKWl  perion 
«»'5t«l"  undtr  this  MMlon,  which  mortgage 
U  tllBlble  lor  InsuranM  under  any  Ptderal 
uw  admlnlrtered  by  such  agmcy  nothwllh- 
Kandlng  any  r«iulrementt  under  «uch  law 
relatlnR  to  age.  physical  condition^  or  other 
personal  characteristics  ot  eligible  mort- 
iagors.  and  may  make  commitments  'or  the 
insurance  of  such  mortgage  prior  to  the  date 
ol  execution  of  the  mortgage. 
"ittPucssnmT  hocsinc  roa  tsnakts  and 

CXaTADf  cntitMS 
"Sec  "04  In  addiuon  to  amounts  otherwise 
authorized  by  this  title,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  shall  make  a  payment  to 
or  for  any  displaced  person  displaced  from 
any  dwelling  not  eUglble  to  receive  a  pay- 
ment under  section  203  which  dwelUng  was 
actually  and  lawfully  occupied  by  such  dis- 
placed person  for  not  leas  than  ninety  days 
prior  to  the  mltlauon  of  negotiations  tor 
acquisition  of  such  dwelling  Such  paymenl 
shall  be  either— 

■■(I)  the  amount  necessary  to  enable  sucn 
illaplaced  petaon  to  lease  or  rent  for  a  pertort 
not  vo  exceed  four  years,  a  decent,  safe  and 
sanitary  dwelUng  of  standards  adequate  to 
accommodate  such  person  In  areas  not  gen- 
eruUy  leas  desirable  in  regard  to  public  utlU- 
Uca  and  public  and  commercial  faclUtlea.  and 
reasonably  accessible  to  his  place  of  employ- 
ment, but  not  to  exceed  $4fi00.  or 

^^^7)  the  amount  neceaaaiT  to  enable  such 
person  to  make  a  downpaymenl  t  Including 
ineidental  expenses  described  In  section  303 
(a)  (11  (C) )  on  the  purchase  of  a  decent,  safe. 
kod  sanitary  dwelUng  of  standards  adequate 
to  accommodate  such  person  In  areas  not 
generally  less  desirable  In  regard  to  pubUc 
ulillues  and  public  and  commercial  facUiUes. 
but  not  to  exceed  M.OOO.  except  that  If  such 
amount  exceeds  »2.000,  such  person  must 
•quauy  match  any  such  amount  In  exoeea  of 
•a.OOO,  In  TP'^'rtng  the  downpayment. 

■IIIXICATIOK    ASSISTANCX    AOTISOaT    SXaVICXa 

"Sec  205-  i  al  Whenever  the  acquisition  of 
real  prriperty  for  a  program  or  project  under- 
taken bv  a  Federal  agency  In  any  State  will 
result  In  the  displacement  of  any  person  on 
or  after  the  effective  dale  of  this  section,  the 
bead  of  such  agency  shaU  provide  a  reloca- 
tion assistance  advisory  program  for  dis- 
placed persons  which  shall  offer  the  services 
described  In  subsection  (cl  of  this  section.  If 
such  agency  head  determines  that  any  per- 
son occupying  property  Immediately  adjacent 
to  the  real  property  acquired  15  caused  sub- 
stantial economic  injury  because  of  the  ac- 
quisition, he  may  offer  such  person  relocation 
advisory  services  under  such  program. 

"(bl  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
grams which  may  be  of  assistance  to  dis- 
placed persons  covered  by  this  Act  shall  co- 
operate to  the  maximum  extent  feasible  with 
the  Federal  or  State  agency  causing  the  dis- 
placement to  anure  that  such  displaced  per- 
sons receive  the  maximum  assutance  avail- 
able to  them. 

"(c>  Each  relocation  assistance  advisory 
program  required  by  subsecUon  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  Include  such  measures,  faclll- 
tlee.  or  services  as  may  be  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  order  to — 

"(1)  determine  the  need.  If  any,  of  dis- 
placed persons,  for  relocation  assistance; 

"(3)  provide  current  and  continuing  In- 
formaUon  on  the  availability,  prices,  and 
rentals,  of  comparable  decent,  safe,  and  sani- 
tary sales  and  rental  housing,  and  of  com- 
paimble  commercial  properues  and  locations 
(or  displaced  businesses: 

"(8)  assure  that,  within  a  reasonable  pe- 
riod ot  time,  prior  to  displacement  there  will 
be  available,  to  the  extent  that  can  reason- 
ably be  accomplished,  m  areas  not  generally 
less  desirable  In  regard  to  public  uUlltlea  and 
public  and  commercial  facilities  and  at  rents 
or  prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
families  and   Individuals  displaced,  decent. 
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•ate  and  sanitary  dwellings,  as  defined  by 
such  Federal  agency  head,  equal  In  number 
to  the  number  of  and  available  to  such  dis- 
placed persons  who  require  such  dwellings 
and  reasonab'v  accessible  to  their  places  of 
employment;  ,    .^ 

•(♦)  assist  a  displaced  person  displaced 
from  his  business  or  farm  operation  In  ob- 
taining and  becominb  established  In  a  suit- 
able replacement  location:  ^^ 
"(5)  supply  Information  concerning  Fed- 
eral and  State  housing  programs,  disaster 
loan  programs,  and  other  Federal  or  State 
programs  offering  assistance  to  displaced  per- 
sons; and 

"(61  provide  other  advisory  services  to  dis- 
placed persons  In  order  to  mlnlmlxe  hard- 
ships to  such  persons  in  adjusting  to  reloca- 
tion. .  .  ,, 
■Id)  The  heads  of  Federal  agencies  shall 
coordinate  relocation  activities  with  project 
work  and  other  planned  or  proposed  govern- 
mental actions  m  the  community  or  nearby 
are.ts  which  may  affect  the  carrying  out  of 
relocation  assistance  programs. 

"HOUSING  aXPUMTtSSXNT  ST   rXKBRAL  A6KNCT  AS 
UkST  assoKT 


■Sxc.  ao«  lal  If  a  Federal  project  cannot 
proceed  to  actual  construcUon  because  com- 
psrable  replacement  sale  or  rental  housing  la 
not  available,  and  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agencv  determines  that  such  housing  cannot 
otherwise  be  made  available  he  may  take 
such  action  as  Is  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
provide  such  housing  by  use  ot  funds  author- 
ized for  such  project. 

■(b)  Mo  person  shall  be  required  to  move 
from  his  dwelling  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  title,  on  account  of  any  Federal 
project,  unless  the  Federal  agency  head  Is 
satisfied  that  replacement  housing.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  205(c)  13).  Is  available  to 
such  person. 

"STATK  KIQUnCD  TO  rtJ«NtBH  BXAt,  PaOPEXTY 
INCroiNT  TO  FTDISAI,  ABSISTANCr  (LOCAL  CO- 
OPXaATTOM) 

"Sic  207.  Whenever  real  property  Is  ac- 
quired by  a  State  agency  and  furnished  as  a 
required  contrtbullon  Incident  to  a  Federal 
program  or  project,  the  F»deral  agency  hav- 
ing authority  over  the  program  or  project 
may  not  accept  such  property  uiUess  such 
State  agency  has  made  all  pa\-menls  and  pro- 
vided all  sMlnance  and  asvurances.  as  are 
required  of  a  State  agency  by  sections  810  and 
305  of  this  Act.  Such  State  agency  shall  pay 
the  cost  of  such  requtrements  In  the  tame 
manner  and  to  the  aanie  extent  as  the  real 
property  acquired  for  such  project,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  any  real  property  acquisi- 
tion or  displacement  occurring  prior  to  July 
1  1972.  such  Federal  agency  shall  pay  100 
per  centum  of  the  first  t25.000  ot  the  cost  oT 
providing  such  paymenu  and  assistance. 

■BTATI   ACTINO    AS  AOSHT   POS   nDISAL  PaOGXAM 

"SIC  208.  Whenever  real  property  Is  ac- 
quired by  a  State  agency  at  the  request  of  a 
Federal  agencv  for  a  PedemI  program  or 
project,  such  acquisition  shall,  tor  the  pur- 
pcwes  of  this  Act.  be  deemed  an  acquisition 
by  the  Federal  agency  having  authority  over 
such  program  or  project. 

"PtTBt,IC  WOSKS  PBOCXAlSa  AND  PaOJtCTS  OP  TMt 
COVraNMINT  OP  THX  DIsraiCT  OP  COLtTMBlA 
AND  OP  THX  WA8H1NGTOM  MTTaOPOUTAN 
ASfJt   TSANSTr   AtTTHOaiTT 

"Bic.  209.  Whenever  real  property  Is  ac- 
quired by  the  govenunent  of  the  District  ot 
(Columbia  or  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Authority  for  a  program  or 
project  which  Is  not  subject  to  sections  210 
and  21 1  of  this  title,  and  such  acquisition  will 
result  In  the  displacement  ot  any  person  on 
or  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the 
Conunlsaloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
or  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
sit Authority,  ss  the  case  may  be.  shall  make 
all  relocation  payments  and  provide  all  as- 
sutance required  of  a  Federal  agency  by  this 


Act  V'henever  real  property  Is  ocqulred  To- 
such  a  program  or  project  on  or  after  such 
effective  date,  such  Commlasloner  or  Au- 
thority, as  the  csae  may  be.  shall  make  all 
payments  and  meet  all  requirements  pre- 
scribed tor  a  Federal  agency  by  title  ni  of 
this  Act. 

aigmaiMXSJTS  ron  iilocation  pat  mints  ano 
AsaisrANO!  IN  pitil«AH.T  AssistiD  paoci«AMS: 

ASSUXAKCtS   OP    AVAILABItrrT    OP    HOOSINO 

"Sic  210.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law. 
the  head  ot  a  Federal  agency  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  grant  to.  or  contract  or  agreement 
with  a  State  agency,  under  which  Federal 
financial  assistance  wUl  be  svallable  to  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  any  program  or 
project  which  will  result  In  the  displacement 
of  any  person  on  or  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  title,  unless  he  receives  satisfactory  aa- 
surauCBi  from  such  State  agency  that— 

"ill  fair  and  reasonable  relocation  pay- 
ments and  assistance  shall  be  provided  to  or 
tor  displaced  persons,  as  are  required  to  be 
provided  by  a  Federal  agen.y  under  sections 
202.  203.  and  204  of  this  title; 

"i2l  relocation  assistance  programs  olfel- 
Ing  the  services  described  In  section  20S  shall 
be  provided  to  such  displaced  persons; 

"(31  within  a  reasonable  period  ot  time 
prior  to  displacement,  decent,  safe,  and  sanl- 
tarj-  replacement  dwellings  wlU  be  available 
to  displaced  persons  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 205ic)  (31 . 

"FXDIRAL    SHAXr    OP    COSTS 

■Sic  211.  (al  The  cost  to  a  State  agency  ot 
providing  paymenu  and  assistance  pursuant 
to  sections  206.  210.  215.  and  305,  shall  be 
included  as  part  of  the  cost  of  a  program  or 
project  tor  which  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance IS  available  to  such  State  agency,  and 
such  State  agency  shall  be  eligible  for  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  with  respect  to  such 
payments  and  assistance  In  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  other  program 
or  project  costs,  except  that,  notwlthsund- 
mg  any  other  law  In  the  case  where  the  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  Is  by  grant  or  con- 
tribution the  Federal  agency  shall  pay  the 
full  amount  of  the  first  »25fl00  of  the  cost 
to  a  State  agency  of  providing  payments  and 
assistance  for  a  displaced  person  under  sec- 
tions 206.  210.  215.  and  306.  on  account  ot  any 
acquisition  or  displacement  occurring  prior 
to  July  1.  1973.  and  In  any  case  where  such 
Federal  financial  assistance  is  by  loan,  the 
Federal  agency  shall  loan  such  Sate  agency 
the  full  amount  ot  the  first  125.000  of  such 
cost. 

■■|b)  No  payment  or  aaslsunce  under  sec- 
tion 210  or  306  shall  be  required  or  Included 
as  a  program  or  project  cost  under  this  sec- 
tion II  the  displaced  person  receives  a  pay- 
ment required  by  the  State  Isw  ot  eminent 
domain  which  Is  determined  by  such  Fed- 
erst  agency  head  to  have  substantially  the 
same  purpose  and  effect  as  such  payment 
under  this  section,  and  to  be  part  of  the 
coet  ot  the  program  or  project  for  which 
Federal  financial  asslsunoe  Is  available. 

■■(c)  Any  grant  to.  or  contract  or  agree- 
ment with,  a  State  agency  executed  before 
the  effective  date  of  this  title,  under  which 
Federal  financial  assistance  Is  available  to 
pay  all  or  part  of  the  cost  ot  any  program 
or  project  which  will  result  In  the  displace- 
ment of  any  person  on  or  after  the  effective 
date  ot  this  Act.  shall  be  amended  to  Include 
the  cost  of  providing  payments  and  service* 
under  sections  310  and  305  If  the  hesd  of  a 
Federal  agency  determines  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  the  expeditious  compleuon  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  he  may  advance  to  the  State 
agency  the  Federal  share  of  the  coat  of  any 
payments  or  aaslstanoe  by  such  State  agency 
pursuant  to  secUon  20«.  310.  215.  and  S05 
"AnscnnanwTiaK — axtocATlow  ASsrsTAWCk  in 
paoGSAMS  aicgnmfO  psoxsai.  riKANClKO  *s- 

BOTANCk 

■'Sic.  312.  In   order  to   prevent  unneces- 
sary expenses  and  duplications  of  functions. 
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and  to  promote  uoUorm  aAd  effective  Ad- 
ministration of  relocation  asalstance  pro- 
grams tor  displaced  per§on»  under  sectlona 
306.  aiO,  and  215  of  this  title,  a  State  agenc; 
may  enter  Into  contracts  with  any  Individ- 
ual, firm.  asBOclBtlon.  or  corporation  for 
ser^-icea  in  connection  with  auch  programa, 
or  may  carry  out  its  functions  under  this 
title  through  any  Federal  or  Stale  govern- 
mental agency  or  inatrumentallty  having  an 
established  organization  for  oonductlng  re- 
location  aaslsunce  programs.  Such  Stat* 
ageocy  shall,  in  carrying  out  the  relocation 
assistance  actlviUes  described  In  section  aoo. 
whenever  practicable,  uullze  the  aervioee  of 
State  or  local  bousing  agencies,  or  otlier 
agencies  having  experience  In  the  adminis- 
tration or  conduct  of  similar  housing  anlst- 
anc*  activities. 

"untnJlTIONB    ANO    PBOCeSUltXS 

"Ssc.  213.  (a)  In  order  to  promote  uni- 
form and  effective  admlniatratioii  of  reloca- 
tion aselstance  and  land  acquisition  of  State 
or  local  bousing  agencies,  or  other  agencies 
having  programs  or  projecte  by  Peder&l 
agencies  or  programs  or  projects  by  Stau 
agencies  receiving  Federal  financial  aaslst- 
ance.  the  heads  of  Federal  agencies  shall  con- 
sult together  on  the  esiabtUbment  of  regula- 
tions and  procedures  lor  the  implementation 
of  such  programs. 

"(b)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  Is 
authorised  to  establlsb  such  regulations  and 
procedurea  as  be  may  determine  to  be  neces- 
sary to  assure — 

"(1)  that  the  payments  and  assistance  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  shall  be  administered 
In  a  manner  which  la  fair  and  rcaaonable, 
and  as  uniform  as  practicable; 

"<3)  that  a  displaced  person  who  makes 
proper  application  for  a  payment  authorised 
for  such  person  by  this  title  shall  be  paid 
promptly  after  a  move  or.  in  hardship  cases, 
be  paid  In  advance;  and 

"(3)  that  any  person  aggrieved  by  a  de- 
termlnailon  as  to  eligibility  (or  a  payment 
authorized  by  this  Act.  or  the  amount  of 
a  payment,  may  have  his  application  re- 
viewed by  the  bead  of  the  Federal  agency 
having  authority  over  the  applicable  pro- 
gram or  project,  or  In  the  case  of  a  pro- 
gram or  project  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance,  by  the  head  of  the  State  agency, 
"(c)  The  head  of  each  Federal  agency  may 
prescribe  such  other  regulations  and  pro- 
cedures, consistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  as  he  deems  necessary  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  this  Act. 

"ahntal  repost 
"Sec.  214.  The  beod  of  each  Federal  agency 
shall  prepare  and  submit  an  annual  report 
to  the  President  on  the  activities  of  such 
agency  with  respect  to  the  programs  and 
policies  esu^bUshed  or  authorized  by  this 
Aot.  and  the  President  shall  submit  such  re- 
ports to  the  Congress  not  later  tban  January 
is  of  each  year,  beginning  January  15.  lS7a. 
and  ending  January  IS,  1975:  together  with 
hla  comments  or  recommendations.  Such 
reports  shall  give  special  attention  to:  (1) 
the  effectiveness  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
assuring  the  avaUabiUty  of  comparable  re- 
placement housing,  wblch  is  decent,  safe. 
and  sanitary,  for  displaced  homeowners  and 
teoAnts:  (2>  actions  taken  by  the  agency 
to  achieve  the  objectives  or  the  policies  of 
Congress,  declared  in  this  Act.  to  provide 
uniform  and  equal  treatment,  to  the  greatest 
extent  practicable,  for  all  persons  displaced 
by,  or  having  real  property  taken  for.  Fed- 
eral or  federally  assisted  programs:  (3)  the 
views  of  the  Federal  agency  head  on  the 
progress  made  to  achieve  such  objectives  in 
the  various  programs  conducted  or  admin- 
istered tjy  such  agency,  and  among  the  Fed- 
eral agencies;  <4)  any  indicated  efl'ects  of 
such  programs  and  policies  on  the  public; 
and  (S>  any  recommendations  he  may  have 
for  further  Improrementa  m  relocation  as- 
sistance and  land  acquisition  programs. 
CXVI^— 2654— Part  31 


poUcles,  and  implementing  laws  and  repila- 
tlons. 

'PLANMINO  AMD  OTHZB  PBTLlMlNAty   EXPENSES 
FOR    AODmOHAL    HOUSING 

"See.  215.  In  order  to  encourage  and  facili- 
tate the  construction  or  rehabilltatloa  of 
housing  to  meet  the  needs  of  displaced  per- 
sons who  are  displaced  from  dwellings  be- 
cause of  any  Federal  or  Federal  financially 
assisted  project,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  administering  such  project  la  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  as  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  any  such  project,  or  to  approve  loans  as 
a  part  of  the  cost  of  any  such  project  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance,  to  non- 
profit, limited  dividend,  or  cooperative  orga- 
nlzaiiotLs  or  to  public  bodies,  for  necessary 
and  reasonable  expenses,  prior  to  construc- 
tion, for  planning  and  obtaining  federally 
Insured  mortgage  financing  for  the  rchabUi- 
tatlon  or  construction  of  hoxialng  for  such 
displaced  persons.  Notwithstanding  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  or  any  other  law.  such  loans 
shall  be  available  for  not  to  exceed  BO  per 
centum  of  the  reasonable  costs  expected  to 
be  incurred  In  planning,  and  In  obtaining 
financing  for,  such  housing,  prior  to  the 
availability  of  such  financing.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  preliminary  survej-s  and  anal- 
>-ses  of  market  needs,  preliminary  site  engi- 
neering, preliminary  architectural  fees,  site 
acquisition,  application  and  mortgage  com- 
mitment fees,  and  construction  loan  fees  and 
disccunts.  Loans  to  an  organisation  estab- 
lished for  profit  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  mar- 
ket rate  established  by  the  head  of  such 
Federal  agency.  All  other  loans  shall  be  with- 
out Interest.  Such  Federal  agency  head  shall 
require  repayment  of  loans  made  under  this 
section,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  may  require,  upon  completion  of  the  proj- 
ect or  sooner,  and  except  in  the  case  of  a  loan 
to  an  organization  established  for  profit,  nuty 
cancel  any  part  or  all  of  a  loan  If  he  deter- 
mines that  a  permanent  loan  to  finance  the 
rehabilitation  or  the  construction  of  such 
housing  cannot  be  obtained  in  an  amount 
adequate  for  repayment  of  such  loan.  Upon 
repa>Tnent  of  any  such  loan,  the  Federal 
share  of  the  sum  repaid  shall  be  credited  to 
the  account  from  which  such  loan  was  made, 
unless  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  deter- 
mines that  such  account  Is  no  longer  In 
existence.  In  which  case  such  sum  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Treasury  and  credited  to  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

■■payments   not  to   be  CONSIDtRID   AS   INCOHB 

"SBC.  316.  No  payment  received  under  this 
title  shall  be  considered  as  income  tor  the 
purposes  of  the  Intertukl  Revenue  Code  of 
1954;  or  for  the  purposes  of  deterrolnlng  the 
eligibility  or  the  extent  of  eligibility  of  any 
person  for  assistance  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  or  any  other  Federal  law. 

"QtSPLACEMCKT  BT  COQE  tNTOaCXMENT.  aXH*- 
BrLTTATlDN,  AND  DCMOIXTIOK  PROORAMa  RZ- 
CCIVinO  FEDERAL   ASSISTANCE 

"SET.  217.  A  person  who  moves  or  discon- 
tinues his  business,  or  movee  other  ptersonal 
property,  or  moves  from  hla  dwelUng  on  or 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  as  a  di- 
rect result  of  any  project  or  program  which 
receives  Federal  financial  assistance  under 
title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  as  amended, 
or  as  a  result  of  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 
city  demonstration  program  under  title  I  ol 
the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 
Development  Act  of  1966  ahall.  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  title,  be  deemed  to  have  been 
displaced  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of 
real  property. 

"TRAHSrERS  OP  SURPLUS  PBOPEBTT 

"Szc.  218.  The  Administrator  of  General 
Servloes  Is  authorized  to  transfer  to  a  State 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  providing  replace- 
ment housing  required  by  this  title,  any  real 
property  surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  F»deral 
Property    and    Administrative   Servloes    Act 


of  1949.  as  amended.  Such  transfer  shall  be 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
AdmlnlBtrutor  determines  necessary  to  pro- 
tect Uie  mtereets  of  the  United  States  and 
may  be  made  without  monetary  considera- 
tion, except  that  such  State  agency  shall  pay 
to  the  United  States  all  amounts  received  by 
such  agency  from  any  sale,  lease,  or  other  dis- 
position of  such  property  for  such  housing. 

*'DISPLACnCXMT  BT  A  SPBCITIC  PROORAlt 

•'BMC.  319.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  title,  a  person^ 

"(1)  who  moves  or  discontinues  his  busi- 
ness, movea  other  personal  property,  or 
moves  from  bis  dwelUng  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1969.  and  before  the  90th  day  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  contemplated  demoliuon  of  struc- 
tures or  the  c»nstruction  of  improvements 
on  real  property  acquired,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  a  Federal  agency  within  the  area  in 
New  York.  New  York,  bounded  by  licxlngton 
and  Third  Avenues  and  31st  and  3ad  Streeu: 
and 

"(3)  who  has  lived  on.  or  conducted  a  busi- 
ness on.  such  real  property  for  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  the  date  of  enacunent  of  this 
Act; 

may  be  considered  a  displaced  person  for  pur- 
poses of  sections  202  (a)  and  (b>.  304.  and 
205  of  this  title,  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
acquiring  the  real  property  if — 

"(A)  the  head  of  the  agency  detefmlnea 
that  such  peraon  has  suffered  uzidue  hard- 
ship OA  the  result  of  displacement  from  the 
real  property;  and 

"  (B)  the  Federal  Government  acquired 
and  held  such  property  for  at  least  five  yean 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

"RZPRALS 

"Sec.  230.  (at  The  foUowlng  lawB  and  parts 
of  laws  are  hereby  repealed : 

■'(1)  The  Act  enUtled  'An  Act  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
owners  of  lands  required  for  development 
under  his  Jurisdiction  for  their  moving  ex- 
penses, and  for  other  purposes.'  approved 
May  29.   1956   \*3  VS.C.  1231-1334), 

"(3)  Paragraph  14  of  section  303(b)  of 
the  Natlon&l  AeronauUcs  and  Space  Act  of 
1958  (42  U^.C.  3473). 

"(3)  SecUon  3680  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

"(4)  SecUon  7<bt  of  the  Urban  Mass 
TransportaUon  Act  of  1966   (40  U.S.C.   1606 

(bt)- 

"(5)  SecUon  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949 
(43U3.C.  1466). 

•■(6)  Paragraphs  (7t(b)(lll)  and  (8)  of 
section  15  of  the  Unltad  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  (42  U.8.C.  1416.  141&<8}  ).  exospt  the 
fiiBt  sentence  of  paragraph  (8) . 

"(7)  Section  3  of  the  Act  entlUed  'An  Act 
to  authorize  the  Commlsslonere  of  the  Dls- 
trlot  of  Columbia  to  pay  relocaUon  coaU 
Diade  neceaeaxy  by  actions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government,  and  for  o<iier  pur- 
poees',  approved  October  6.  1964  <78  Stat. 
1004;  PubUc  Law  8*-«29;  D.C.  Code  5-729 1. 

"(8)  Section  404  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Develc^unent  Act  of  1966  (42  UB.G.  3074). 

"(9»  SecUons  107  (bl  and  (c)  of  the  Dem- 
onatraUon  Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  (43  UB.C.  8»07) . 

'-(i0»  Chapter  5  of  tlUe  38.  United  States 
Code. 

••(11)  Sections  32  and  33  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  9(V- 
496 1. 

"<b>  Any  rights  or  iiablUties  now  existing 
under  prior  Acts  or  portions  thereof  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  prior 
Acts  or  portions  thereof  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section. 

"EFFECrXVZ  OATX 

"Sec.  331.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  euto- 
aectlons  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  ahall 
take  effect  on  tiie  date  of  Ita  enactaoent. 
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"(b)  Until  July  1.  lATa.  sections  310  and 
305  shall  be  sppllcable  to  a  SUt«  ooly  to 
the  extent  that  such  State  ts  able  under  Its 
laws  to  comply  with  such  sections.  After 
July  1.  Ift72.  such  sections  shall  be  com- 
pletely appUcable  to  all  SUtea. 

•*ic)  The  repeals  made  by  paraerapha  (4). 
(5).  (6i  (8>.  (9).  (10).  (U),  and  (13)  of 
section  220(al  of  this  title  and  aecUon  30fl 
or  Utle  m  shall  not  apply  to  any  SUte  so 
long  as  sections  310  and  306  are  not  appli- 
cable In  such  StaW. 

"TtTLB  m— mriFORM  REAL  PROPERTY 

ACQUISITION  POLICY 

"UHzroax  polict  ok  a«Ai.  norvRTt 

ACQOISEnOH    PBACnClS 

"Sac.  301.  In  order  to  encourage  and  ex- 
pedite the  acquisition  of  real  property  by 
agreements  with  owners,  to  avoid  litigation 
and  reltert  congestion  In  the  couru.  to  as- 
sure consistent  treatment  for  owners  in  the 
niAnv  Federal  programs,  and  to  promote  pub- 
lic oonfldcnce  in  Federal  land  acquisition 
practices,  heads  of  Federal  agencies  shall,  to 
the  greatest  extent  practicable,  be  guided  by 
the  foUowlng  poUdes : 

"\\)  The  head  of  a  Federal  agency  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  acquire  ex- 
peditiously real  property  by  negotiation. 

•{2\  Real  property  shall  be  appraised  be- 
fore the  inlUatioo  of  negotiaUons.  and  the 
owner  or  his  designated  representative  ahall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  accompany  the 
appraiser  during  his  inspecUon  of  the 
property. 

"(3)  Before  the  Initiation  of  negotiations 
for  real  property,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  shall  establish  an  amount 
which  he  belle^-ea  to  be  Just  compensation 
therefor  and  shall  make  a  prcmpt  offer  to 
acquire  the  property  for  the  full  amount  so 
established.  In  no  event  shall  such  amount 
be  leaa  than  the  agency's  approved  appraisal 
of  The  fair  market  value  of  such  property. 
Any  decrease  or  increase  In  the  lair  market 
value  of  real  property  prior  to  the  date  of 
valuation  caused  by  the  public  Improvement 
for  which  such  property  Is  acquired,  or  by 
the  likelihood  that  the  property  would  be 
acquired  for  such  Improvement,  other  than 
that  due  to  physical  deterioration  within  the 
reasonable  control  of  the  owner,  will  be  dis- 
regarded In  determining  the  compensation  for 
the  property  The  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  shall  provide  the  owner  of  real 
ppoperiT  to  be  acquired  with  a  written  state- 
ment of.  and  summary  of  the  basis  for.  the 
amount  be  established  fis  Just  compen5atlon. 
WbeT«  appropriate  the  Just  compensation  for 
the  real  property  acquired  and  for  damages 
to  remaining  real  property  shall  b«  separately 
suted. 

"(4)  No  owner  shall  be  required  ro  sur- 
render possession  of  real  property  before  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  concerned  pays 
the  sgreed  purchase  price,  or  depoelta  with 
the  court  In  accordance  with  section  1  of 
the  Act  of  Februan-  20.  1931  f4fl  Stat.  1431: 
40  Ua.C.  35fta).  (or  the  benefit  of  the  owner. 
an  amount  not  lees  than  the  agency's  ap- 
proved appraisal  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
s\ich  property,  or  the  amount  of  the  award 
of  compensation  In  the  condemnation  pro- 
ceedlnK  for  such  property, 

"(5)  The  construction  or  development  of 
a  public  Improvement  shall  be  so  scheduled 
that,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  no 
penua  lawfully  occupying  real  property  shall 
be  required  to  move  from  a  dwellllng  (a»- 
Bimilng  a  replacement  dwelling  as  reqxilred 
by  UtJe  II  will  be  available),  or  to  move  bis 
buainecs  or  farm  operation,  without  at  least 
ninety  days'  written  notice  from  the  bead  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned,  of  the  date 
by  which  such  move  is  required. 

"(0)  If  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency  per- 
mits an  owner  or  tenant  to  occupy  the  real 
property  acquired  on  a  rental  baslB  for  a 
short  term  or  for  a  period  subject  to  termina- 
tion by  ttie  Ooremment  on  short  notice,  the 


amount  of  rent  required  shall  not  exceed  the 
fair  rental  value  of  the  property  to  a  short- 
term  occupier. 

"(7)  In  no  event  ahall  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  either  advance  the  time  of  con- 
demnation, or  defer  negotlatlona  or  condl- 
tlona  and  the  deposit  of  funds  In  court  for 
the  use  of  the  owner,  or  take  any  other  ac- 
tion coercive  in  nature,  in  order  to  compel  an 
agreement  on  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
property. 

■•(81  If  any  Interest  in  real  property  Is  to 
be  acquired  by  exerd&e  of  the  power  of  em- 
inent domain,  the  head  of  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  shall  Institute  formal  condemna- 
cJon  proceedmgs.  No  Federal  agency  head 
ahall  intentionally  make  it  necessary  for  an 
owner  to  Institute  legal  proceedings  to  prove 
the  fact  of  the  taking  of  his  real  property. 

"(0)  II  the  acquisition  of  only  part  of  a 
property  would  leave  Its  owner  with  an  un- 
economic remnant,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  concerned  ahall  offer  to  acquire  the 
entire  property. 

"SUILOIMC8.    BTaUCnnUES,    AND    UCFSOVXMXMTa 

"Skc.  303.  <a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  if  the  bead  of  a  Federal 
agency  acquires  any  interest  In  real  prc^>erty 
m  any  State,  he  shall  acquire  at  least  an 
equal  interest  In  all  buildings,  structures,  or 
other  Improvements  located  upon  the  real 
property  so  acquired  and  which  he  requires 
to  be  removed  from  such  real  property  or 
which  he  detennlnes  wlU  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  use  to  which  such  real  property 
will  be  put. 

"(b)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  Just  compensation  to  be  paid  for  any 
building.  Htnicture,  or  other  Improvement 
required  to  be  acquired  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  such  building,  structure,  or 
other  inxprovement  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  real  property  to  be  aoqtUred  not- 
withstaudLug  the  right  or  obligation  of  a 
tenant,  as  against  the  owner  of  any  other  In- 
terest In  the  real  property,  to  remove  such 
building,  structure,  or  improvement  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term,  and  the  fair  market 
value  which  such  building,  structure,  or  Im- 
provement contributes  to  the  fair  market 
value  of  the  real  property  to  be  acquired,  or 
the  fair  market  value  of  such  building,  struc- 
ture, or  improvement  for  removal  from  the 
real  property,  whichever  Is  the  greater,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  tenant  therefor. 

"[3)  Payment  under  this  subsection  shaU 
not  result  in  duplication  of  any  payments 
otherwise  authortaed  by  law.  No  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  unless  the  owner  of  the 
land  Involved  disclaims  all  Interest  In  the 
Improvements  of  the  tenant.  In  conatderatton 
for  any  such  payment,  the  tenant  shall  as- 
sign, transfer,  and  release  to  the  United 
States  all  his  right,  title,  and  Interest  In  and 
to  such  improvements.  Nothing  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  construed  to  deprive  the 
tenant  of  any  rights  to  reject  payment  under 
this  subsection  and  to  obtain  payment  for 
such  property  Interests  in  accordance  with 
applicable  law,  other  than  this  subaecUon. 

"EXI^HSES    tKCmCWTiL    TO    T^AnSttM    QT    TTTtX 

TO  trwrrxB  states 

"Ekc.  303.  The  bead  of  a  FSderal  agency  as 
soon  as  practicable  after  the  data  of  pay- 
ment of  the  purchase  price  or  the  date  of  de- 
posit In  cotirt  of  funds  to  saUsfy  the  award 
of  compensation  In  a  condemnation  proceed- 
ing to  acquire  real  property,  whichever  Is  the 
earlier,  ahall  reimburse  the  owner,  to  the  ex- 
tent the  head  of  such  agency  deems  fair  and 
reasonable,  for  expenses  he  necessarily  In- 
curred for — 

"(I)  recording  fees,  transfer  taxes,  and 
similar  expenses  Incidental  to  conveying  such 
real  property  to  the  United  States; 

"(3)  penalty  costs  for  prepayment  of  any 
preexisting  recorded  mortgage  entered  into 
In  good  faith  encumbering  such  real  prop- 
erty: and 


"(8)  the  pro  rata  portion  of  real  property 
taxes  paid  which  are  allocable  to  a  period 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  vesting  title  In  the 
United  States,  or  the  effective  date  of  pos- 
session of  such  real  property  by  the  United 
SUtes.  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

"UnCATION    KXPCMSXS 

•Sxc.  304.  (a)  The  F*deral  court  having 
Jurisdiction  of  a  proceeding  Instituted  by  a 
Federal  agency  to  acquire  real  property  by 
condemnation  shall  award  the  owner  of  any 
right,  or  title  to,  or  Interest  In,  such  real 
property  such  sum  as  will  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court  reimburse  such  owner  for  his  rea- 
sonable costs,  disbursements,  and  expenses, 
including  reasonable  attorney,  appraisal,  and 
engineering  fees,  actually  incurred  because 
of  the  condemnation  proceedings.  If — 

"(1)  the  final  judgment  la  that  the  Federal 
agency  cannot  acquire  the  real  property  by 
condemnation;  or 

■■(3)  the  proceeding  la  abandoned  by  the 
UiUted  States. 

"(b)  Any  award  made  pursuant  to  stibaec- 
tlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  paid  by  the 
head  of  the  Federal  agency  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  condemnaUon  proceedlnga  was  Insti- 
tuted. 

"(c)  The  court  rendering  a  Judgment  for 
the  plaintiff  In  a  proceeding  brought  under 
section  134«(a)  (2)  or  1491  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  awarding  oompensatlon  for  the 
taking  of  property  by  a  Federal  agency,  or 
the  Attorney  General  effecting  a  settlement 
of  any  such  proceeding,  ahall  determine  and 
award  or  allow  to  such  plaintiff,  as  a  part 
of  such  judgment  or  settlement,  such  aura  as 
win  In  the  opinion  of  the  court  or  the  Attor- 
ney General  reimburse  such  plaintiff  for  hla 
reasonable  costs,  dlsburv«nents.  and  ex- 
penses, including  rea'K>nable  attorney,  ap- 
praiaal.  and  engineering  fee*,  actually  In- 
curred Ijecauae  of  such  proceeding. 

"aXQtJIEEMENTa  FOB  OWIPOai*  LAKO  ACQUISI- 
TION POLlCirS;  PAT"MI3*TS  or  EXPENBXS  INCI- 
DCNTAI,    TO    TSAN-srai    OF    RKAL    PBOPIHTT    TO 

state;  patment  or  LmcATiOM  expejjses  tw 

C^TADf  CASES 

"Sec.  305.  Notwithstanding  any  other  law, 
the  bead  of  a  Federal  agency  shall  not  ap- 
prove any  program  or  project  or  any  grant 
to,  or  contract  or  agreement  with,  a  State 
agency  under  which  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  available  to  pay  all  or  part  of 
the  cost  of  any  program  or  project  which  will 
result  in  the  acquisition  of  real  property  on 
and  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Utle.  un- 
less he  receives  satisfactory  assurances  from 
such  State  agency  that — 

"(1)  in  acquiring  real  property  it  will  be 
guided,  to  the  greatest  extent  practicable 
under  State  law,  by  the  land  aoqulsltton 
poilcies  In  section  301  and  the  provisions  of 
section  303.  and 

"(3)  property  owners  will  be  paid  or  reim- 
bursed for  neceaaary  expenses  as  specified  in 
sections  303  and  304. 

"REPEALS 

"Sec.  306.  SecUons  401.  403,  and  408  of  tb« 
Bousing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  196S 
(43  U.S.C.  3071-3073).  section  36(a)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1B68  (33  U.8.O. 
141)  and  section  301  of  the  Land  Acquisition 
Policy  Act  of  19C0  (33  U-S.C.  596)  are  hereby 
repealed.  Any  rights  or  liabilities  now  exist- 
ing under  prior  Act*  or  portions  thereof  shall 
not  be  affected  by  the  repeal  of  such  prior 
Act  or  portions  thereof  under  this  section." 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President.,  S.  1.  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  AcqulsiUon  Policies  Act  of  1970 
climaxes  a  long,  hard  fight  to  establish 
a  uniform  policy  for  the  fair  and  equi- 
table treatment  of  people  who  are  dis- 
placed by  Federal  and  federally  aaslsted 
programs.  The  need  for  this  legislation 
is  clear.  It  has  been  documented  through 
studies  conducted  by  the  Congress,  and 
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In  hearings  held  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Intergovernmental  Relations 
and  before  the  House.  The  House  legisla- 
tion before  us  has  refined  and  strength- 
ened the  basic  principles  and  programs  In 
S.  1.  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on  October 
21,  1969.  and  In  my  opinion,  is  as  high 
priority  a  measure  as  stands  before  the 
Senate. 

There  are  more  than  50  Federal  pro- 
grams which  result  In  condemnation  of 
land  and  which,  quite  literally,  bulldoze 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  from 
their  homes  and  businesses  each  year. 
Many  are  low-Income  families.  They  are 
the  elderly.  They  are  small  farmers  and 
small  businessmen.  In  almost  every  case, 
they  are  forced  to  leave  an  area  In  which 
they  have  spent  their  entire  lives,  and  In 
which  they  have  made  their  economic 
well-being.  Little  has  been  done  to  assist 
their  movement  or  help  replace  their 
losses.  The  supreme  irony  of  this  is  that 
their  problems  were  caused  by  Federal 
programs  backed  by  the  dollars  of  Fed- 
eral taxpayers. 

In  less  complex  times,  these  programs 
Involved  no  major  displacements  of  peo- 
ple. The  taking  of  a  residential  property, 
a  commercial  enterprise,  a  farm,  or  a 
small  business  proved  the  exception,  and 
normally  caused  little  or  no  distress  to 
the  Individual  owner. 

The  accelerating  demand  for  public 
services  of  all  kinds,  and  the  growth  of 
our  population,  particularly  In  our  urban 
areas,  brought  with  it  the  shattering  ef- 
fects of  displacement. 

This  bill  Is  needed  In  order  to  minimize 
these  effects,  and  to  eliminate  the  vast 
inconsistencies  that  exist  among  Federal 
and  federally  assisted  programs  with  re- 
spect to  relocation  assistance  and  land 
acquisition. 

S.  1  recognized  that  relocation  Is  a 
serious  problem.  It  aclcnowledges  that 
advisory  assistance  is  of  special  impor- 
tance in  the  relocation  proces.",  and  espe- 
cially for  the  poor,  and  the  nonwhlte.  the 
elderly  and  the  small  businessman.  It 
seeks  to  establish  fairer  land  acquisition 
policies  in  relation  to  the  acquiring  of 
property  for  these  programs.  It  estab- 
lishes the  fact  that  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  has  a  prime  responsibility  to  come 
up  with  uniform  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  those  who  mu-it  relocate. 

S.  1  provides  for  relocation  payments. 
It  provides  for  advisory  assistance  and 
for  assurance  that  comparable,  decent, 
safe  and  sanitary  housing  will  be  avall- 
ble  before  displacement  can  occur.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  economic  costs  of  adjust- 
ment of  persons  and  businesses  displaced 
by  such  programs.  It  establishes  a  uni- 
form policy  with  regard  to  real  property 
acquisitions  for  all  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs. 

The  heart  of  the  dislocation  problem 
is  what  Is  being  done  to  displaced  low 
and  moderate  income  families  as  a  re- 
sult ol  displacement.  S.  1  gets  to  the 
heart  of  that  problem. 

As  the  Senate  prepares  to  pass  S.  1. 
it  seems  appropriate  that  we  .should  take 
notice  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  brings 
to  fruition  a  prc^xisal  made  more  than 
10  years  ago  by  one  of  Its  sponsors,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  (Senator 
Sparxhan>.  His  concern  on  behalf  of 


this  problem  has  been  thoroughly  es- 
tablished through  his  work  as  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  and  as  a  result  of  his  efforts 
on  the  Small  Business  and  Housing  Sub- 
committees of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1  provides  for  relief 
of  dislocation.  It  provides  the  necessary 
tools  for  the  job  to  be  done.  Their  use 
will  depend  upon  the  Imagination  and 
the  desire  of  its  administrators  to  do 
the  job  that  Is  intended  to  be  done.  The 
uprooting  of  an  Individual,  his  family, 
his  business  or  farm,  and  the  taking  of 
his  land  is  a  very  personal  matter.  We 
cannot  make  the  process  painless,  but 
we  can  Insure  fair  and  evenhanded  ad- 
ministration of  that  process,  consistent 
with  the  protection  of  individual  rights 
and  community  needs,  no  matter  what 
agency  is  involved.  Confidence  In  and 
support  for  Oovemment  programs  de- 
mands no  less. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  engrossed  amendment  of  the 
House  to  S.  1  with  amendments  which 
I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendments  be  dispensed  with. 

Tlie  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Li  so  ordered:  the  amend- 
ments win  be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

The  amendments  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 
S.  1 

On  page  4.  strike  out  lines  10  tlirougli  17 
and  Insert  In  Hen  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"mrwwcT  tjpoN  p»op«»tt  acquisition" 

On  p<«e  4.  ime  IS.  nrlke  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereol  "Sec.  103(a>". 

On  page  4.  line  31.  strike  out  "(c)"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(b) ". 

On  page  4,  line  24.  strike  out  "on"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "Immediately  prior 
to." 

On  page  12,  Unea  1  and  3,  strike  out  ",  to 
the  extent  that  can  reasonably  be  accom- 
plished,". 

On  page  12.  line  10.  before  the  semicolon. 
Insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "except 
that  the  heed  of  that  Federal  agency  may 
prescribe  by  regulation  situations  when  such 
assurances  may  be  waived". 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  Is  appropriate  In  the  closing  days  of 
the  Congress  to  finally  take  up  action  on 
the  first  bill  introduced  in  this  Congress, 
S.  1.  It  Is  legislation  dealing  with  the 
establishment  of  a  uniform  policy  for  the 
fair  and  equitable  treatment  of  people 
who  are  displaced  by  Federal  and  fed- 
erally supported  programs. 

The  Senate  has  enacted  this  legisla- 
tion twice,  once  last  Congress  and  once 
eariy  In  this  Congress.  The  House  has 
now  acted  on  It  with  some  amendments 
in  disagreement  which  we  have  discussed 
with  the  House.  The  House  Is  unwilling 
to  go  to  conference.  So  we  have  under- 
taken to  work  out  amendments  to  which 
the  House  will  agree  so  that  we  can  avoid 
the  conference. 

That  is  the  sub6tan(^e  of  the  amend- 
ments which  I  have  offered  on  the  door 
this  afternoon. 


The  principal  amendment  has  to  do 
with  the  question  of  judicial  review.  The 
Senate  bill,  as  enacted,  provided  for  judi- 
cial review.  The  House  struck  out  that 
provision. 

We  are  now  offering  an  amendment 
that  will  leave  the  question  of  review  in 
the  existing  law. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  <Mr.  ER\^N>  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kehnxdt)  have  both  been  con- 
cerned with  this  Issue.  The  amendment 
I  am  offering  has  met  with  their  agree- 
ment and  approval. 

I  think  we  are  ready  to  move  at  this 
point  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  has  worked 
very  hard  on  this  bill  for  several  years. 
As  he  stated.  It  has  passed  the  House 
twice. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  stated  very 
eloquently  when  the  bill  was  introduced 
during  the  present  Congress  that  the  up- 
rooting of  an  Individual,  his  family,  his 
business  or  farm,  and  the  taking  of  his 
land  is  a  very  personal  matter.  We  can- 
not make  the  process  pEiinless,  but  we 
can  assure  fair  and  evenhanded 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  Chamt>er? 
There  are  too  many  colloquies  taking 
place.  Senators  in  the  rear  cannot  hear 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  saying.  Will  the  Choir  ask  Senators  to 
take  their  seats? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
requests  Senators  to  take  their  seats. 

Mr.  H21V1N.  Mr.  President,  I  am  quot- 
ing the  statement  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maine  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  early  in  this  (Congress. 

He  sold: 

The  uprooting  of  an  Individual,  his  famUy, 
his  business,  or  farm,  and  the  taking  of  his 
land  Is  a  very  personal  matter.  We  cannot 
make  the  process  painless,  but  we  can  assure 
fair  and  even-handed  administration  of  that 
process,  consistent  with  the  protection  of 
Individual  rights  and  community  peeds,  no 
matter  what  agency  la  involved. 

Pursuant  to  the  thought  thus  ex- 
pressed by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  on  the  predecessor  of  this 
blU  and  on  the  present  bill  containing 
the  provision,  title  4,  secured  to  every 
person  adversely  affected  and  every  pub- 
lic agency  of  a  State  adversely  affected 
by  one  of  these  Federal  projects  which 
necessitates  the  relocation  of  an  indi- 
vidual's home  or  business,  the  right  to 
have  a  judicial  review  of  any  rights  that 
might  be  placed  in  jeopardy  by  such 
action. 

The  members  of  the  Senate  committee 
which  handled  this  bill  have  been 
strongly  in  favor  of  expressly  securing 
the  right  of  judicial  review  to  those  who 
are  adversely  affected  by  such  Federal 
action  having  to  do  with  relocation. 

I  concur  in  the  present  position  of  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  believe  It  is 
rather  essential  to  have  judicial  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  persons.  State  agen- 
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cies.  and  Slate  suMivisions  which  are 
dislocated  by  Federal  projects.  However, 
this  bill  has  some  very  fine  provisions  to 
Insure  their  being  dealt  with  Justly. 

I  feel  that  these  provisions  have  been 
too  long  delayed  by  the  failure  of  the 
House  to  follow  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  this  a  rea- 
per this  reason  I  concur,  with  reluc- 
tance, in  the  motion  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine. 

I  point  out  that  it  will  take  some  time 
to  unplement  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
I  believe  that  there  would  be  ample  op- 
portunity for  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
terested in  this  problem  to  introduce  in 
the  next  session  of  the  Congress  with  at 
least  a  reasonable  hope  of  being  able 
to  have  the  House  follow  our  lead  on  the 
matter.  pro\'isions  which  will  secure  the 
right  of  judicial  review  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  sure  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  feels  as  I  do  about 
this  matter  and  that  he  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  will  join  me  in  an 
amendment  to  try  to  supply  this  omission 
in  the  legi^lateon. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
I  liave  asked  the  staff  to  prepare  the  leg- 
UslaUon  for  introduction  early  in  the  new 
Congress.  I  wJl  promise  to  hold  early 
hearings  so  that  we  can  get  at  this  ques- 
tion at  an  early  sUge  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, 

I  think  there  is  sufBcient  support  on 
this  side  so  that  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  pi-ocesiing  the  legislation  very  quickly. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  with  that 
assurance.  I  join  with  the  Senator  in 
asking  that  the  Senate  take  the  action 
he  has  suggested. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  worked  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maine  on  this 
subject.  It  is  certainly  legislation  that  is 
desired  by  mayors  and  Governors 
throughout  the  country. 

The  Senate's  will  has  been  frustrated 
on  a  numt)er  of  occasions  in  the  past  be- 
cau.<»e  the  matter  has  not  passed  the 
House. 

There  are  some  significant  differences 
between  the  House-passed  version  and 
the  Senate-passed  version. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  memo- 
randum prepared  analyzing  the  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  Senate  ver- 
sions be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.     1.    THE    UHIFOKU    BTLOCATION    ABSISTANC* 

AMD  Land  AcgmsmoH  Poucta  Act 
Tbe  Bouw  pftned  their  version  of  B.   1, 
Monday.  December  7.  The  eoMDUal  differ- 
ences between  Houae-Senate  venlons  of  the 
bill  are: 

UAJOM   CHAHGXS 

1.  Judicial  Review — House  verstoo  strlkea 
TlUe  IV  provlalona  of  8.  1.  All  determlnatloBe 
made  by  beadi  of  federal  agencies  regarding 
relocation/acquisition,  are  Onat.  Notbing  m 
the  bill  is  to  be  construed  aa  creating  any 
element  of  value  or  damage  under  condem- 
nation proceedings. 


a.  RuU*  and  ReguUtiona  for  imptementa' 
tion — Tbe  Senate  version  placed  responal- 
bUlty  for  preparation  and  execution  with  tbe 
President.  Tbe  House  version  autborlzes  bead 
of  each  agency  involved  wltb  relocation/ ac- 
quisition to  eetabllsh  regulations  and  proce- 
dures. These,  In  turn,  to  be  uniform  to  tbe 
maximum  extent  possible  tbrougb  consul- 
tation wltb  beads  of  other  agencies. 

The  House  version  requires  preparation  of 
an  annual  report  beginning  January  IS.  1973, 
and  for  each  year  until  January  IB,  1&75, 
which  wlU  detail  for  the  President,  and  also 
for  the  Congress,  tbe  effectiveness  of  the  blU, 
actions  taken  to  achieve  Congreaslonal  ob- 
jectlvea.  views  on  progress  made  toward  such 
obJectl%-es.  effects  on  the  public,  and  recom- 
mended changes,  improvemenu.  etc.  Theee 
reports  would  be  the  nucleus  for  addtUonal 
Congresslonskl  action  should  Implementation 
of  tbe  law  prove  difficult  In  terms  of  achiev- 
ing uniformity  and  equity. 

Comment:  (1)  The  juaicial  review  featuw 
included  In  tbe  Senate  version  was  knocked 
out  because  neither  Jvistlce  nor  BOB  felt  It 
served  any  immediately  useful  purpose.  (Ex- 
cessive litigation  and  crowded  dockets  tielng 
the  reasons.)  Tbe  House  provisions  require 
considerable  discretion  on  tbe  part  of  the 
administrator,  inasmuch  as  Judicial  review 
could  effectively  hamstring  Implementation 
of  any  project  while  tbe  parties  sought  reao- 
lutlon  through  the  courts.  lU  omission  un- 
doubtedly win  free  the  hand  of  the  admin- 
istrator in  bis  approach  to  indlvldxial  cases. 
(House  staff  have  indicated  that  If  the  Sen- 
ate inslsu  on  It  being  included,  the  blU  wUl 
be  lort.) 

(U).  The  Rulea  and  ReguUUions  proce- 
dures Imply  substantial  good  wU)  on  the  part 
of  the  sdmmistraLors.  Where  the  Senate  biU 
attempts  to  fix  reaponslblUty  m  the  Presi- 
dential office.  It  Is  left  to  agency  heads  to 
Iron  out  their  differences.  Tbe  Senate  \'er- 
slon  was  conceived  without  consideration  of 
the  coordlnatlve  role  of  tbe  newly  creaud 
Office  of  Management  and  Budgeting,  which 
promulgate  tbe  necessary  procedures  under 
which  agency  beads  consult  and  work  toa*ard 
cctninon  solutions.  The  annual  report  should 
provide  sufficient  opportunity  for  Congres- 
sional review  and  reactions. 

OTB^  CHANCn 

The  Houte  btU  increasta  bofic  moving  and 
dislocation  allowancea  from  •200  and  ilOO  to 
»300  and  »a0O  respectively.  In  lieu  of  fixed 
aUowances,  the  bUl  provides  for  payment  of 
"actual"  reasonable  costs,  etc.,"'  not  less  than 
12.500  nor  more  than  tlCOOO  (up  from  »50D0 
In  8.  1).  This  is  baaed  on  average  annual 
net  earnings.  (Tbe  Hoiise  allows  computation 
over  either  the  two  previous  years,  or  such 
other  2-year  period  as  would  be  determined 
more  equitable.  I.e.  In  cases  where  the  previ- 
ous two  year  period  was  affected  by  bad  busi- 
ness conditions,  etc.) 

The  House  WU  provides  for  expanded  re- 
placement housing  co6t*  through  supple- 
Biental  payment  of  up  to  tlS.OOO — to  bridge 
the  gap  between  acquisition  payment  and 
actual  reo*onable  cost  to  reenter  the  bousing 
market.  Eeplaoement  bousing  must  be  avaU- 
able  before  displacement.  House  bill  also  pro- 
vides coverage  of  such  Items  as  interest  rate 
differential  on  mortgages,  unpaid  debt  at 
time  of  acquisition,  etc.,  through  the  •16,000 
supplemental  payment. 

The  House  biU  provides  for  tenant  dis- 
placement through  a  replacement  allowance 
of  up  to  ^4,000  neceoary  to  enable  lease  or 
rent  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  4  years.  Ten- 
ant can  enter  housing  market  by  use  of  up  to 
•4.000  (matched  by  his  own  sum)  for  making 
a  downpayment. 

The  House  WU  provides  for  expanded  re- 
location assistance  services,  including  deter- 
mination of  needs  for  assistance.  Informa- 
tion, assurance  in  advance  of  availability, 
loan  programs  Information,  etc. 


The  House  bill  provides  for  housing  re- 
placement by  the  displacing  Federal  agency 
as  a  last  resort,  IncludUig  direct  constructloa 
of  new  housing,  acquisition  and  rebablUia- 
tlon  of  existing  housing,  relocation  of  exist- 
ing housing,  and  Jointly  ffnanced  projects 
which  could  aggregate  rental  housing  re- 
quirements into  feasible  units.  Kxamptes  in- 
clude HUD.  Agriculture  work  out  programs 
for  construction  for  low  or  moderate  Income 
families/  individuals. 

The  House  veraton  provides  for  full  Fed- 
eral funding  of  the  first  $25,000  (same  as  In 
3.  1  except  for  Hawaii  and  Alsska).  for  any 
acqvUsltlon  or  displacement  prior  Co  July  1. 
1972.  In  the  case  of  federally -assisted  proj- 
ects. State  can  establish  a  trust  fund,  using 
an  advance  from  the  Feds  (the  coeu  being 
IOCS,.  Federally  reimbursable  up  to  •2*,000). 
This  would  permit  States  to  overcome  any 
legal  Incapacltlee  with  respect  to  the  expend- 
ing of  State  funds  until  such  period  of  full 
Federal  funding  expires. 

The  effective  date  of  the  bill  Is  enactment, 
except  where  a  State  la  unable  to  comply 
fully,  In  which  case  it  becomes  effective  as 
soon  as  the  State  can  comply,  and  in  every 
case,  alter  July  1, 1073. 

The  special  case  of  the  Murray  Hill  Post 
Office  Station  is  taken  care  of  by  the  blU,  and 
the  mandates  for  a  uniform  land  acquisition 
policy  are  Included  wltb  minor  exceptions 
and  changes.  The  expenses  provided  for  by 
3.  I  are  retained  in  the  House  bill.  I.e.  re- 
cording fees,  transfer  taxes,  etc..  but.  in 
addition,  the  House  bill  will  reimburse  the 
owner  for  litigation  expenses  wlthm  reason. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  points  of  concern  that  the  admin- 
istration has  with  respect  to  this  bill.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  differ- 
ences of  opinion  that  the  administration 
has  had  with  respect  to  this  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

POINTS  OP  SlCNirtCiKT  CONCERN  WrTH  HOtTSK- 
PASSD  3.   1.  TBE  PaOPOSSD  REI.OCATI0N   AND 

Lano  AcquiarnoN  Policies  Act 
I.  The  following  sre  Items  in  tbe  House  bill 
Of  particular  concern. 

a.  Implementing  regulations.  The  House 
bin  provides  in  section  213  for  the  esubllsh- 
ment  of  regulations  and  procedures  by  the 
heads  of  the  various  displacing  agencies.  It 
thus  does  not  provide,  as  does  the  Senate  bill, 
for  the  assured  uniformity  that  would  be  pro- 
vided through  Presidential  regulations.  It 
also  omits  provisions  requiring  centralized 
deierml nations  with  respect  to  housing  avail- 
ability and  standards  so  as  to  assure  uniform- 
ity in  handling  these  matters  among  differ- 
ent agencies  and  programs. 

b.  Availability  of  replacement  dwellings. 
Tbe  House  bill  In  section  305(ci  (3t  weakens 
tbe  requirement  of  avallabuity  of  replace- 
ment bousing  by  requiring  assurance  that 
suitable  replacement  dwellings  will  be  avail- 
able prior  to  displacement  only  "to  the  ex- 
tent that  can  reasonably  be  accomplUbed." 
The  Conunittee  report  states  that  this  limit- 
ing phrase  Is  used  only  "to  provide  for  emerg- 
ency or  other  extraordinary  situations  where 
Inunediate  poasesalon  of  real  property  Is  of 
crucial  importance."  Nevertheless,  this 
phrase  Is  still  subject  to  Interpretation  by 
the  beads  of  various  displacing  agencies.  Tbe 
Senate  version  is  preferable  In  that  It  es- 
tablishes an  absolute  requirement  that  re- 
placement housing  be  available,  subject  only 
to  Presidential  waiver. 

c.  Replacement  housing  foe  homeoumers. 
Although  the  concept  of  providing  addlUve 
payments  to  assist  owner-occupants  In  ob- 
taining decent,  safe  and  sanitary  replace- 
ment dwellings  is  essential,  the  •16.000  maxi- 
mum payment  proposed  in  section  20S  of  the 
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House  bill  is  exorbitant  and  would  create 
pressure  for  ucmecessatily  high  costs  lor  pub- 
lic improvements.  The  limit  of  (S,©©©  estab- 
lished In  the  Senate  version  is  adequate, 
based  upon  operating  experience,  to  meet  the 
legitimate  cost  of  assuring  suitable  replace- 
ment bousing. 

d.  Compensation  for  increased  interest 
costs.  Section  203(a)(1)(B)  would  provide 
a  payment  to  homeowners  wbose  property  Is 
mortgaged  lo  compensate  them  for  the  in- 
creased cost,  if  any.  of  obtaining  a  new  mort- 
gage at  higher  interest  rates.  This  provision 
would  present  serious  administrative  difficul- 
ties and  could  result  In  substantial  windfall 
payments  to  homeowners  where  the  new 
mortgage  Is  not  held  for  the  full  period  for 
which  tbe  homeowner  has  been  compen- 
sated. It  would  also  remove  the  incentive  to 
seek  the  lowest  Interest  rate  mortgage  avail- 
able, and  hence  would  contribute  to  Infla- 
tionary pressure. 

e.  Mortgage  insurance  for  displacees.  This 
provision  In  section  203(b)  of  the  House 
bill  would  allow  Federal  agencies  adminis- 
tering mortgage  insurance  programs  to  in- 
sure mortgages  of  displacees  eligible  for  as- 
sistance under  this  secuon  without  regard 
to  their  age.  physical  condition  or  other 
characteristics.  This  provision  would  create 
a  new  insurance  program  characterized  by 
limited  applicability  and  high  risks.  No  new 
insurance  fund  has  been  provided  to  cover 
this  new  class  of  high  risk  policies.  In  view 
of  the  numerous  technical  problems  which 
such  a  program  would  entail,  any  decision 
concerning  It  should  be  deferred  to  consid- 
eration In  connection  with  new  bousing  leg- 
islation. 

f.  Effective  date.  Section  231  of  the  House 
biU  provides  that  the  bill  Is  effective  im- 
mediately. Tbe  Senate  bill  is  preferable  in 
that  It  provides  necessary  time  for  tbe  as- 
signment of  responsibility  and  for  the  draft- 
ing of  regvdatlons  for  direct  Federal  pro- 
grams. Time  will  also  be  required  In  order 
to  make  adjustments  between  existing  re- 
location systems  and  the  new  system  author- 
ized by  the  legislation. 

g.  Interest  free  loans  for  housing  studies. 
Section  316  would  authorise  tbe  adminis- 
tering Federal  agency  to  make  or  approve 
loans  to  a  variety  of  organizations  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  preliminary  expenses  of 
providing  replacement  housing.  Fragmented 
management  and  inefficient  organization 
would  result  from  having  every  agency  sepa- 
rattiy  undertaking  this  type  of  activity. 

h.  Transfer  of  surplus  property.  Section 
318  would  authorlxe  the  Administrator  of 
Oeneral  Services  to  transfer  surplus  property 
without  monetary  consideration  to  State 
agencies  for  the  purpose  of  providing  re- 
placement housing  While  the  Congress  has 
authorleed  special  wrlte-dowzu  for  land  to 
be  used  for  low  cost  housing,  tbe  lOO  percent 
donation  authorised  here  is  excessive  and 
unnecessary  twcause  the  bill  provides  ade- 
quate reimbursement  of  expenses. 

1.  Displacement  by  a  specific  program.  Sec- 
tion 310  contains  a  special  provision  for  the 
relief  of  individuals  who  have  been  (or  may 
be)  displaced  from  cert.aln  property  ac- 
quired and  held  by  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment in  the  City  of  New  Tork.  This  is  special 
legislation  and  has  no  place  in  general  leg- 
islation, the  major  purpose  of  which  is  uni- 
formity. This  provision  should  be  deleted 
from  the  bill,  and  the  subject  should  be  con- 
sidered separately. 

J,  Mortgage  penalty  costs.  Both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  S.  1  provide  that  the 
head  of  tbe  acquiring  Federal  agency  shall 
reimburse  the  owner  for  penalty  costs  for 
prepayment  of  preexisting  mortgages  The 
House  bin.  however,  falls  to  provide  that 
such  reimbursement  may  be  made  only  If 
such  mortgage  is  on  record  on  the  date  of  the 
official  announcement  of  the  project.  Experi- 
ence has  shown  this  safeguard  which  is  in 
the  Senate  bill  is  workable  and  ncceesary. 


k.  Instituting  formal  eondemruilion  pro- 
ceedings. Section  301(8)  of  the  House  bill 
provides  that  if  any  interest  In  real  property 
Is  to  be  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  eminent  domain,  the  head  of  the  Federal 
agency  shall  institute  formal  condenmatlon 
proceedings.  The  heads  of  Federal  agenclea 
do  not  institute  such  proceedings,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
where  they  request  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
Institute  such  proceedings.  7*bis  subject  is 
better  dealt  with  In  Section  301(a)  (10)  of 
the  Senate  bill. 

1.  Litigation  expenses.  Section  304(c) 
would  provide  that  In  any  action  brought 
against  the  United  SUtea  for  the  recovery 
of  Just  compensation  for  the  talcing  of  any 
Interest  in  real  property  where  It  la  deter- 
mined that  such  taking  occurred  without  a 
tender  of  compensation  to  the  plaintiff  or 
that  the  Just  compensation  exceeds  the 
amount  tendered  before  the  institution  of 
the  action,  the  United  States  shaU  be  liable 
for  all  the  expenses  of  court  costs,  tnclu  ''ng 
attorneys'  fees,  appraisal  and  engineering 
fees  actually  Incurred.  This  provision  Is 
highly  objectionable  as  it  would  result  In  all 
cases  of  this  type  going  to  court.  The  usual 
situation  of  this  type  takes  place  when  a 
Government  action  inadvertently  floods  or 
In  some  other  way  takes  property  wblch  was 
not  expected  to  be  taken  In  the  project.  At 
the  time  tbe  Oovernment  becomes  aware  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  taken  the  property,  the 
agency  usually  makes  an  offer  or  seeks  funds 
so  that  It  can  buy.  If  court  costs  would  be 
reimbursed  In  every  such  case,  the  owner 
would  always  sue  for  a  higher  amount  and 
no  cases  would  be  settled  out  of  court. 

n.  In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  a 
number  of  other  Items  which  are  major 
differences  of  a  kind  which  should  warrant 
a  conference. 

a.  Judicial  review  and  finality  of  deter- 
minations. The  Senate  version  of  S.  1  would 
apply  the  administrative  procedure  and 
Judicial  review  provisions  of  the  APA  to  all 
determinations  under  this  bill.  The  House 
bill  omits  this  and.  in  addition  contains  in 
section  102.  a  finality  of  determination  pro- 
vision which  would  preclude  Judicial  review 
of  any  determinations  under  titles  n  and 
m.  including  a  preclusion  against  raising 
any  violation  of  the  proposed  Act  as  a 
-defense  in  any  court. 
,■  b.  Definition  of  displaced  person.  The 
Rouse  bill  would  limit  the  status  of  dis- 
placed person  to  those  who  move  as  the 
result  of  the  acquisition  of.  or  written  notice 
to  vacate,  real  property.  The  Senate  version 
would  provide  a  broader  definition  which 
Includes  those  who  move  as  the  result  of 
acquisition  or  reasonable  expectation  of 
acquisition. 

c.  Construction  of  replacement  housing, 
Tbe  House  version  of  S.  1  would  provide  for 
construction  of  replacement  bousing  by  any 
displacing  Federal  agency.  If  suitable  re- 
placement bousing  cannot  otherwise  be  made 
available.  Tbe  Senate  bill  does  not  contain 
a  similar  authorization. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  I  understand  it.  It 
would  have  been  far  more  desirable  for 
us  to  have  perfected  this  legislation  by 
having  a  conference.  However,  the  time 
involved  t5  simply  Inadequate  and  the 
House  refused  a  conference  on  this  par- 
ticular legislation.  The  desire  of  the 
mayors.  Governors,  and  manj*  branches 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  Is  so  great 
that  I  think  the  legislation  should  be 
enacted  at  thl£  time,  and  the  tvo  points 
the  House  agreed  to  accept.  I  think,  are 
good  modifications. 

I  recommend  that  we  now  pass  this 
legislation.  We  must  take  Into  account 
that  in  the  final  analysis  the  decision 
ultimately  has  to  be  made  by  tbe  White 


House  when  legislation  comes  before  the 
President  for  signature.  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility the  President  might  veto  the 
legislation,  but  because  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  I  beUeve  this  is  the  best  we 
could  do  and  X  rec<»nmend  that  the 
legislation  pass  with  these  amendments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  has  been  concerned 
with  this  matter  from  the  beginning. 
There  are  differences  between  the  view 
of  the  Senate  and  the  view  of  the  House, 
involving  modest  Increases  in  moving  and 
dislocation  expenses,  but  I  think  these 
Increases  refiect  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living  that  have  taken  place  since  the 
bill  was  first  taken  up.  I  hope  the  ad- 
ministration will  tmdertake  to  accept  the 
bill.  It  has  taken  us  two  Congresses  to 
move  the  lee:islation  to  this  point.  This  is 
important  legislation  and  we  should  ac- 
cept it  as  such  and  move  on  from  this 
base  which  has  been  so  long  in  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  have  studied  and  interested  myself 
over  a  long  [>enod  of  time  with  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  diverse  land  acqui- 
sition poUcies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  need  for  uniformity. 

During  this  period  I  was  constantly 
made  aware  of  the  efforts  of  the  senior 
Senator  of  Alabama  to  remedy  this 
situation. 

Senator  Sparkman's  interest  in  this 
matter  arose  particularly  out  of  his  con- 
cern for  the  problems  of  small  businesses 
and  individuals  displaced  by  urban  re- 
newal and  other  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  projects.  These  problems  had 
come  to  his  attention  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  through  his  work  on  the  Small 
Busmess  and  Housing  Subcommittees  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

I  beUeve  It  would  be  appropriate  to  re- 
call the  constructive  approach  of  Sena- 
tor Sparkman  in  his  early  proposals  and 
his  recognition  of  the  problems  with 
which  S.  1  deals.  To  that  end.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statements 
he  made  on  January  30,  1961.  when  he 
Introduced  S.  671  be  Included  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

COUMffiSION    To     STCOT     COMPKMaATION     rOR 

Land  Cokdcmnkd  Undcs  FnnaAL  PaocaaMS 
Mr.  Sparkuan.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
years  the  Federal  Oovenunent  has  Instituted 
programs  under  which  mlUlons  of  acres  of 
land  have  been  acquired  from  private  own- 
ers. While  much  of  the  land  has  been  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  a  great  deal  has  been 
acquired  through  condemnation  proceedings; 
and  In  the  cases  In  which  voluntary  sales 
were  effected,  the  threat  of  condemnation 
proceedings  was  In  the  background. 

These  Federal  programs  Include  aome  in 
which  Federal  agencies  use  the  land  di- 
rectly— for  example.  In  tbe  military  pro- 
grams: in  other  cases,  the  land  Is  owned  by 
State  or  local  agenclea — for  example.  In  most 
road  programs:  and.  In  other  ca«e«.  the  land 
may  be  resold  fur  private  use — for  example. 
In  the  urban  renewal  program.  But  regejtl- 
leas  of  these  differences  In  the  purpoee  of  the 
taking  or  the  use  to  which  the  land  Is  put, 
the  Individual  or  business  disposaeased  or 
otherwise  affected  by  the  acquisition  suffers 
the  same  loaa. 
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Probably  tie  biggut  acquUltlon  progrun 
bu  been  tb»i  of  tbe  military  I  am  advlaed 
that  m  1940.  the  War  and  Navy  Departments 
us«d  about  a',i  million  acres  of  land.  By  the 
clo«  ol  the  war.  these  two  Departmenta  had 
the  use  of  55  million  acres— about  equal  In 
size  to  Kansas  cr  Utah. 

By  June  30. 195o.  the  land  used  for  military 
purposes  by  the  Army,  'be  NaTT.  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  AEC.  amounted  to  more  than 
23  million  acres— about  the  size  ol  Indiana. 
Virginia.  Kentucky,  or  Tenneasee  Other  Fed- 
eral programs  have  acquired  or  are  acquiring 
substantial  amounu  ol  land 

In  the  urban  renewal  program  under  title 
I  ot  the  Housing  Act  ot  1MB.  the  Biat  400 
projecu  have  called  lor  the  clearance  ot 
about  15.000  acres,  rwt  Including  streets  and 
alleys.  Unlike  much  ol  the  land  u-^ed  for 
military  programs,  these  15.000  net  acres  are 
located  In  urban  areas,  and  consist  moatly  ol 
developed  land.  The  Federal  highway  pro- 
grams also  call  for  the  acquisition  of  large 
areas;  Including  both  expensive  developed 
land  In  cities,  and  farmland  and  wasteland 
outside  cities.  For  the  Interstate  Highway 
System.  •«21  million — of  which  the  Federal 
share  will  be  (418  million— Is  authorized  for 
the  acquisition  ol  rights-of-way  during  the 
meal  year  1959.  Under  the  regular  Federal 
highway  programs.  tlM  million — of  which 
tb*  Federal  share  will  be  165  million— Is  au- 
thorised lor  acquisition  of  rlghu-of-w»y 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959.  Other  Federal 
programs,  such  as  the  public  works  programs, 
Involve  the  acquisition  of  large  areas. 

The  acquisition  ol  land  In  this  volume  la 
very  different  from  the  Federal  acquisition 
of  land  during  the  I9th  century,  or  even 
during  the  20th  century,  up  to  World  War 
n.  The  problems  created  when,  under  Fed- 
eral programs,  thovisands  of  acres  of  land  Is 
acquired  In  rural  areas,  or  scores  of  acres 
are  acquired  In  developed  urban  areas,  are 
different,  both  In  kind  and  In  degree.  Irtim 
the  problems  created  In  earlier  days,  when 
Federal  acquisitions  ol  land  amounted 
merely  to  taking  enough  land  lor  the  con- 
struction of  a  post  office,  an  arsenal,  or  even 
an  army  post.  And  the  problem  becomes  par- 
ticularly acute  when  an  urban-renewal  proj- 
ect cleans  out  an  entire  section  of  town — 
the  houses,  storee,  oOce  buildings.  mo\ie 
theaters,  banks,  churcbea,  and  all  other 
structures. 

The  banking  and  Currency  Conmilttee  has 
beard  testimony  which  has  aet  forth  In 
dramatic  detail  the  problems  facing  busi- 
nesses, both  large  and  small,  which  hnve 
t>een  wiped  out  by  urban-renewal  projects  or 
by  Federal  highway  projects.  Three  bills  on 
this  subject  have  been  Intrtjduced:  8.  1340. 
by  Senator  HtuiFHarr:  S.  ISSl.  by  Senator 
BkAij,:  and  8.  17T7,  by  Senator  Class  and 
Senator  Javtts.  which  would  provide  for 
loans  to  small  business  concerns  affected  by 
the  highway  and  urban-renewal  programs. 

The  problem,  of  course,  la  not  limited  to 
small  businesses  or  to  these  two  Federal  pro- 
grams. The  problem  affecu  all  sizes  of  busi- 
ness, and  It  affects  all  Federal  programs  un- 
der which  land  Is  acquired — particularly,  of 
course,  when  the  land  acquisitions  are  very 
extensive.  It  was.  I  think,  tor  this  reason  that 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  did 
not  take  action  on  any  of  these  three  bills 
In  connection  with  either  the  small  business 
legislation  or  the  housing  legislation. 

It  aecnu  to  me  the  question  la  a  matter 
of  mtich  broader  concern,  and  one  which 
basically  goes  back  to  the  requirement  of 
the  filth  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
that  private  property  shall  not  be  taken  for 
public  use  without  Just  compenaatlon. 

Over  many  years,  this  constitutional  re- 
quirement has  been  spelled  out  In  Judicial 
decisions  and  In  statutes  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  constitutional  requirement.  For 
the  most  part,  this  occurred  befor«  acqtu- 
sltlona  or  land  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
were  substantial  or  bad  drastic  effects  upon 


wide  areas.  As  I  have  aald.  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence In  kind,  as  well  as  a  difference  In  de- 
gree.  betareen  acquiring  enough  land  for  a 
Federal  office  bulliUng.  or  even  acquiring  the 
Federal  Triangle,  and  acquiring  a  square 
mile  ot  city  land  for  an  urban-renewal  proj- 
ect or  acquiring  a  whole  valley  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fioodlng  It  In  connection  with  the 
construction  of  a  dam. 

It  u  because  ot  this  change  in  the  nature 
and  the  effect  ot  land  acquisitions  under 
Federal  prtjgrams.  either  by  condemnation 
or  under  threat  of  condemnation,  that  1 
think  It  dealrable  to  make  a  thorough  and 
Impartial  study  of  condemnaUon  tmder 
Federal  programs  This  study  should  be 
under  the  highway  program,  under  public 
Vkorks  programs,  under  urban-renewal  pro- 
grams, under  military  programs,  and  any 
other  Federal  programs.  It  should  also  be 
broad  enough  to  cover  all  the  effects  of  land 
acquisition.  Including  lu  effects  on  owners, 
on  tenants,  and  on  nearby  property  and 
businesses.  The  study  ahould  be  made  In 
the  broad  spirit  of  the  Jusl-compensatlon 
provision  ot  the  fifth  amendment.  It  ahould 
not  be  limited  to  a  determination  of  the 
legal  bounds  ot  that  provision  or  of  any  par- 
ticular statute.  Instead.  It  should  cover  the 
broader  subject  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
coat  ot  Federal  programs  Is  paid  by  Individ- 
uals or  firma  whose  property  Is  taken  or 
whose  property  or  business  Is  either  de- 
stroved  or  Is  reduced  In  value  by  the  taking 
of  tielghborlng  property,  and  the  extent  to 
which  It  would  be  feasible  and  proper  to 
compensate  these  Individuals  and  firms  for 
the  losses  they  suffer  by  reason  ol  the  Fed- 
eral program. 

Accordingly.  I  Introduce  a  bill  which 
would  establish  a  bipartisan  Federal  Com- 
mission on  Property  Condemnation  Com- 
pensation, to  consist  of  15  members,  7  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President.  4  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President,  and  4  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Speaker.  The  Commlaslon 
would  make  a  thorough  study  dl  compen- 
sation In  oonneoUon  with  the  condemnation 
of  land,  and  would  file  a  report  with  the 
Congress  by  December  31.  1961. 

In  introducing  this  bill,  1  do  not,  ol  course 
wish  to  take  the  position  that  any  particular 
Judicial  awards  have  been  either  too  high 
or  too  low;  nor  do  I  wish  to  take  the  poeltlon 
that  any  condemnation  statute  now  on  the 
hooks  needs  to  be  amended.  But  the  teatl- 
mony,  which  hss  been  presented  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  CoEomlttee.  on  the  effects 
on  Individuals  and  businesses  ol  the  wide- 
spread land  acquisitions  under  Federal  pro- 
grams convinces  mo  that  thu  matter  should 
be  thoroughly  reviewed. 

The  Vick  PmEamKKT.  The  bill  wUl  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  relerred. 

The  blU  (S.  aHOaj  to  provide  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  ol  the  dlspoaltlon  of  claims 
lor  Just  compensation  lor  persons  affected  by 
the  acquisition  ol  property  by  the  United 
States  or  tinder  Federal  programs  through 
oondemnatlon  proceedings  or  otherwise.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  SpsaiMAN.  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion li  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


PENSION  AND  COMPENSATION 
PAYMENTS 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  In  con- 
nection with  HJl.  15911,  to  amend  title 
38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  increase 
the  rates.  Income  limitations,  and  aid 
and  attendance  allowance  relating  to 
payment  of  pension  and  parents'  de- 
pendency and  Indemnity  compensation; 
to  exclade  certain  payments  in  deter- 
mining annual  income  with  respect  to 


such  pension  and  compensation:  to  make 
the  Mexican  border  period  a  period  of 
war  for  the  purposes  of  such  title:  and 
for  other  purposes,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  reconsider  its 
agreement  to  the  committee  amendment, 
the  engroeament  oJ  the  amendment,  the 
ttilrd  reading  of  the  bill  and  the  passage 
of  the  blU. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  Tlie  bill  Is 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  My  request,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, seeks  to  do  justice  for  the  veterans, 
widows,  and  children  In  this  country  who 
are  receiving  a  pension.  Since  the  cur- 
rent pension  program  was  enacted  In 
1960  the  Senate  has  supported  the  con- 
cept that  a  veteran,  widow,  or  child 
should  not  lose  part  of  his  pension  as  a 
result  of  social  seciulty  increases.  On 
three  occasions  this  body  has  acted  to 
prevent  veterans,  widows,  and  children 
from  talcing  a  loss  In  pension  because 
social  security  payments  were  raised. 

I>urlng  my  recent  campaign  I  was  con- 
tacted by  a  great  many  Individual  veter- 
ans and  leaders  of  veterans  organizations 
expressing  concern  that  if  action  was  not 
taken  many  veterans,  widows,  and  chil- 
dren would  take  a  loss,  beginning  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971,  In  their  pensions  as  a  result 
of  the  social  security  rate  increases  en- 
acted earlier  this  year.  Since  the  House 
bad  already  passed  a  bill  which  pro- 
tects these  petisioners  from  taking  a  loss 
in  pension  because  of  social  security  rate 
increases.  I  felt  that  I  was  in  a  position  to 
offer  assurances  that  the  Congress  would 
act  on  this  occasion  as  it  has  on  three 
past  occasions  and  protect  veteran  pen- 
sioners from  a  loss.  I  now  find  that  the 
bill  before  us  does  not  offer  such  pro- 
tection, and  the  amendment  which  I  am 
offering  is  designed  to  correct  this  situ- 
ation. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear  that  not 
only  Is  It  necessary  that  we  act  to  protect 
veteran  pensioners  from  loss  because  of 
the  social  security  rate  increase,  but  tills 
action  Is  necessary  to  rectify  losses  which 
have  already  occurred  In  the  pensions  of 
many  veterans  who  have  received  an  in- 
crease recently  in  retirement  annuities 
such  as  civil  service  retirement,  railroad 
retirement,  union  pensions,  and  many 
other  public  and  private  pensions.  It 
should  be  made  clear  that  the  House  bill 
In  no  way  creates  a  windfall  for  veterans, 
widows,  and  children.  It  takes  care  of  the 
social  security  and  other  pension  In- 
creases but  St  the  same  time  Is  com- 
pletely Justified  on  the  basis  of  cost-of- 
living  changes.  Since  1960  there  have 
been  three  Increases  voted  by  Congress 
for  pensioners.  Since  January  1.  1969. 
when  the  last  pension  increase  became 
effective,  there  has  been  an  11.1  percent 
increase  In  the  cos^t-of-livlng  index.  My 
motion  provides  for  an  average  Increase 
of  $7.47  a  month  for  pensioners,  or  an 
average  Increase  of  9.5  percent.  These 
pension  increases  will  Ijarely  cover  cost- 
of-living  changes  since  the  last  raise. 

By  contrast.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  deals  adversely 
with  over  600,000  veterans,  widows,  and 
clilldren.  It  Is  true  that  under  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  some  would  get 
an  Increase,  but  not  enough  to  stay 
abreast     with     current     cost-of-living 
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changes.  Four  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand would  receive  no  increase  at  all  but 
would  remain  static.  One  hundred  sixty 
thousand  would  actually  be  removed 
from  the  pension  rolls  or  receive  a  re- 
duction in  their  veterans  pension.  My 
amendment  corrects  this  situation.  Un- 
der it  virtually  all  of  the  1.575.OO0  new- 
law  pensioners  would  receive  an  average 
Increase  of  $7.47  a  month  and  no  pen- 
sioners tvould  be  removed  from  the  rolls 
or  have  their  pensions  cut  solely  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  social  security  rate  Increase. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  circumstances  relating  to  nearly  2 
million  pensioners,  most  of  whom  are 
elderly  and  most  of  whom  are  World 
War  I  veterans,  and  their  dependents 
should  be  considered  In  light  of  recent 
actions  relating  to  other  segments  of  the 
economy.  Major  wage  Increase  settle- 
ments are  being  announced  wecldy  for 
Important  segments  of  industry.  Many 
of  these  Increases  go  beyond  cost  of  liv- 
ing increases.  Our  conference  commit- 
tees announced  agreement  Just  a  tew 
days  ago  on  legislation  which  will  pro- 
vide a  6-percent  increase  for  Federal 
employees.  I  can  think  of  no  way  that 
this  body  can  Justify  withholding  from 
World  War  I  veterans  and  their  depend- 
ents consideration  which  is  being  ex- 
tended to  other  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy and  benefldarles  of  Oovemment 
programs.  World  War  I  veterans  now 
average  76  years  of  age.  They  receive  a 
pension  because  their  Income  is  very  re- 
stricted. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  basic 
concept  of  the  pension  program  Is  that 
ellgibUity  is  based  on  need  and  the  pen- 
sion will  »»  paid  in  direct  relationship 
to  other  Income  with  pension  being 
terminated  altogether  at  very  modest  in- 
come levels. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  the  pension  program  Is  a 
needs  program.  If  a  veteran  without  a 
wife  has  less  than  $300  other  Income 
under  present  law  he  receives  the  maxi- 
mum |:>ayment  of  $110  a  month.  In  other 
words,  with  the  pension  the  total  amount 
available  to  this  individual  to  live  on  an- 
nually is  $1,620.  For  the  individual  at 
the  very  top  of  the  income  scale  who  is 
receiving  between  $1,900  and  $2,000  a 
year  from  other  sources,  the  pension  paid 
Is  only  $29  a  month.  Above  $2,000,  imder 
the  current  law.  the  individual  receives 
no  pension  help  at  all. 

The  situation  Is  even  more  restrictive 
In  the  case  of  widows.  A  widow  without 
dependents  receiving  tmder  $300  a  year 
other  income  only  receives,  tmder  cur- 
rent law,  $74  per  month.  A  widow  with 
dependents  trtth  $800  a  year  or  less  other 
Income  receives  only  $90  a  month.  Obvi- 
ously these  levels  of  income  are,  in  some 
Instances,  below  or  near  the  poverty 
level.  It  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  some, 
in  fact  It  was  shocking  to  me  to  learn 
that  232.469  veterans  have  less  than  $600 
other  Income.  The  situation  is  even  more 
pathetic  as  far  as  widows  are  concerned: 
222.456  widows  have  less  than  $600  other 
income  and  are  primarily  dependent  on 
the  small  pension  which  we  pay  them 
for  survival. 

Let  me  cite  one  other  figure  which  In 
my  opinion  should  serve  to  resolve  this 
problem  even  If  no  other  consideration 
was  involved:  105.635  widows  have  less 


than  $100  other  income  and  at  present 
receive  only  $7*  per  month.  This  means 
that  tliese  women  are  living  on  an  an- 
nual income  of  $988.  Certainly  we  should 
do  everytliing  possible  to  assure  ourselves 
that  each  of  these  individuals  gets  a 
modest  Increase  somewhat  In  line  with 
cost  of  living  changes.  Certainly  this 
body  never  has.  and  I  do  not  think  It  wlU 
on  this  occasion,  countenance  a  reduc- 
tion m  these  modest  pensions  because 
the  individuals  receive  a  small  cost  of 
living  Increase  in  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  all  major  veterans  or- 
ganizations are  supportmg  tills  proposal. 
Leaders  of  the  American  Legion.  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars.  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  AMVETS.  and  Veterans  of 
World  War  I  stand  together  on  this  Is- 
sue and  have  expressed  their  great  con- 
cern that  the  Senate  will  not  correct  the 
error  of  the  reported  bill.  The  motion  be- 
fore us  will  correct  that  error  and  I  urge 
its  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  explain 
that  the  next  order  of  business  before 
the  Senate  will  be  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  committee  amendment  will 
be  disagreed  to  or  agreed  to.  A  vote  of 
"no"  would  lie  in  accordance  with  the 
general  desires,  not  only  of  the  Senator 
from  Oeorgla  (Mr.  T&lkadgi).  but  also 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  BiNicrrr). 
Therefore,  when  the  question  is  put.  a 
vote  of  "no"  is  an  affirmative  vote  for 
the  legislation  we  Intend  to  pass. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  com- 
mittee amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert: 

That  (a)  the  table  In  subsection  (b)  of 
section  631  of  tiue  38.  Unltad  sutea  Code,  Is 
amended  to  appear  as  foUom: 
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112 

lU 

113 

l.VU 

I.EOO 

no 

110 

110 

I.EOO 

1  700 

107 

107 

107 

1.700 

1  mo 

104 

104 

104 

i.no 

1  900 

101 

101 

101 

1.900 

2.000 

» 

91 

99 

2  OOO 

2.100 

94 

95 

95 

2.100 

2.200 

92 

92 

9: 

2.200 

2.300 

■9 

■9 

19 

2.300 

2  400 

n 

■6 

IE 

2.400 

2.500 

13 

n 

13 

2.  HO 

2.600 

■0 

B 

■0 

2.500 

2.700 

77 

77 

77 

2.700 

2.900 

74 

74 

74 

2.900 

2.900 

71 

71 

71 

2.900 

3.000 

6> 

61 

6> 

3.  GOO 

3.1W 

64 

64 

64 

3.10O 

3  200 

50 

50 

60 

3.200 

3,300 

56 

56 

56 

3  300 

3.400 

51 

51 

51 

3.400 

3.500 

43 

43 

43 

3,  SOO 

3.600 

35 

35 

35". 

(c)  The  table  In  aubsectlon  (b)  of  aactlan 
541  of  atla  M.  United  SUtes  Code,  U  amanrtwl 
to  appear  as  foUows: 


Mofe  thsn—     bvl     E4vsl  to  ot 


(400 
500 
600 

700 

no 

900 

l.OOO 
1.100 
1.200 
1.300 
1.400 
1.500 
1.60O 
1.700 

I.no 

1.900 
2.000 
2.100 
2.200 


SOD 

on 

TOO 
■00 
900 

1.000 
1.100 
1.200 
I.30O 
1.400 
I.  SCO 
I.EOO 
1.700 
I.EOO 
1.900 
2.000 
2.100 
2.200 
2.300 


71 
74 
72 
69 
66 

a 

a 

57 
54 

51 
•7 

a 

39 

35 
30 
24 
21 

ir'. 


(d)  The  table  In  subsection  (c)   ol  atMh 
section  641  Is  amended  to  appear  aa  follows: 


bsQ      Eottsi  to  Of 
J    losslllla— 


% 


tttt 

C300 

1.400 
1.500 
1.601 
1.700 
l.tOO 
1.900 
2.000 
2,100 
2,200 
2,300 
2.400 
!.S» 
2,600 
2,700 
2,100 
2,900 
3,000 
3,100 
1,200 
1300 
3.400 
3.5110 


1,« 

i,m 

1,209 
1.901 
1.400 
1.50O 
1.6911 
1,700 
l.KKI 
1.901 
2.000 

2.  in 

2,200 
2.300 

2.400 
2.500 
2,600 
2,700 
2.100 
2.900 
3.000 
3.100 
3.200 
3.300 
3.400 
3.500 
3.600 


% 
K 

•< 
93 

$2 
M 

■9 
(7 
IS 
tl 
il 
79 
77 
75 
71 
71 
69 
67 
65 
(3 
II 
S9 
57 
55 
53 
51 
•9 
47 
45 
42". 
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(•)  SubMctlon  (dl  01  such  uetlon  Ml  1> 
amendtd  by  •trUOng  out  "tit"  »nd  InMrUng 
la  Ueu  Uiereot  "•17". 

(tl  SccUon  642(«)  o(  tltla  38.  Unltad  Stataa 
Code,  li  amended  By  striking  out  ■•»40"  and 
"Ha"  and  InMrtlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "M3"  and 
'■»17".  respectively. 

SK.  2.  (a)  The  table  In  subaecUon  (b)  (1) 
ot  lacaon  416  ol  Utle  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 


•Column  1 

Colunn  II 

Tstal  tntHMl  iacomt 

Monnin- 

hil 

E«ul  tt  ot 
ItnlMo- 

KOO 

194 

S800 

900 

90 

«m 

1.000 

» 

1.  DDO 

1.100 

S2 

I,  too 

1,200 

78 

l.»0 

1  300 

69 

i.sm 

l.»00 

92 

i.too 

l.HO 

59 

l.MO 

!,«» 

U 

i.uo 

1  ;oo 

41 

1.700 

1,100 

34 

i.no 

1  90O 

21 

l.MO 

2.000 

22 

2.000 

2.100 

16 

2.100 

2.200 

II 

2.  no 

2  300 

12". 

(b)   The  Uble  In 

subsection 

c)  Of  such 

secUon  41S  U  amended  to  appeu 

as  follows: 

"Coliimi  1 

ColaiiMll 

Total  innual  incomt 

Morllluo- 

but 

Equll  10  ot 

lesithsn— 

MOO 

f? 

tno 

90O 

(1 

900 

I.  COO 

51 

1.000 

1.  IOO 

54 

\.w 

1.200 

51 

1,200 

1.300 

47 

l.MO 

1,«0 

42 

i.m 

l.SOO 

37 

i.soo 

I.uo 

32 

i.uo 

1.700 

21 

1.700 

i.aoo 

4 

I.no 

1.900 

1 

1.900 

2.000 

1 

2.000 

2.100 

5 

2.10O 

2.200 

3 

2.200 

2.300 

12". 

(c)   The  table  In  subsection 

(dl   of  such 

section  41S  Is  amended  to  appear  as  follows: 

Colnni 

Cotann  II 

Me» 

EoujI  to  01 

».»- 

bill 

Irallno- 

Sl.OOO 

va 

s  .000 

1.100 

a 

.100 

.200 

60 

.zn 

.300 

5> 

.m 

.400 

X 

400 

.901 

M 

.iOO 

.GOO 

52 

.no 

.700 

50 

.no 

.100 

48 

i.n> 

.900 

n 

.900 

.000 

u 

.000 

2100 

42 

.100 

;.200 

40 

.200 

2.300 

3i 

2.»0 

2.4O0 

36 

2.400 

2S00 

34 

.500 

teoo 

32 

.too 

2,700 

30 

2.700 

2.100 

21 

.BO 

2.900 

3< 

.too 

3,000 

24 

.WO 

3,100 

22 

.in 

3.200 

20 

1.200 

3.300 

li 

vlOO 

3.«0 

l( 

l400 

3,SO0 

14 

3.S00 

3.00 

12". 

Sic.  3.  Clause  (O)  of  section  415(g)  (1)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  and  clause  (6) 
of  section  503  ol  such  title  lire  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sec.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  tus  Act 
shall  become  eflecUve  January  1.  1971. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  vet- 
erans' pensions,  are  based  on  need.  Thus 
when  the  Congress  increased  social  se- 
curity benefits  effective  this  year,  a  re- 
duction would  talte  place  in  pension 
benefits  next  January  unless  the  Con- 
gress Bslted  otherwise.  Earlier  this  year, 
in  order  to  solve  this  problem.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  correct  the  situation. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Legis- 
lation of  the  Committee  on  Finance  ap- 
proved my  bill,  wlilch  would  present  a 
pension  reduction  for  90  percent  of  the 
veterans  receiving  pensions  under  cur- 
rent law.  In  other  words,  the  full  benefit 
90  percent  ol  the  pensioners  would  get 
of  the  social  security  increase,  although 
but  a  few  veterans  would  not  get  the  lull 
benefit  of  their  social  security  increase 
because  of  a  small  reduction  in  their  vet- 
erans' pension. 

The  Committee  on  Finance  toolt  action 
on  the  matter,  and  inasmuch  as  it  related 
to  social  security  bcnefita  as  well  as  vet- 
erans' pensions,  we  deferred  reporting 
the  bill  until  the  social  security  bill  was 
before  us.  Then  our  committee,  by  unan- 
imous vote,  added  the  pension  measure 
to  the  social  security  bill. 

After  the  subcommitte  action  the 
Hou.se  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
sent  us  a  bill  which  would  prevent  any 
veteran  from  having  his  pension  reduced 
due  to  the  social  security  increase.  The 
cost  of  the  bill  reportetl  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  is  $160  million,  while 
the  cost  of  the  bill  reported  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Committee  of  the  House  is  $230 
million. 

Veterans'  organizations  were  unani- 
mous In  supporting  the  position  of  the 
House  committee.  I  discussed  the  matter 
«-lth  the  ranldng  minority  memljer  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans'  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Finance,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  BENnrrr).  I 
have  his  authority  to  state  that  he  has 
no  objection  to  reconsidering  the  mat- 
ter as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
and  adopting  the  language  of  the  House 
bill.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  so  act. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
time  the  question  is  placed,  a  vote  of 
"aye"  will  be  a  vote  to  disagree  with  this 
procedure  outlined  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  but  a  vote  of  "nay"  would  be  in 
accord  with  the  desire  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

'Putting  the  question.) 
The  "noes"  appear  to  have  It.  The 
"noes"  have  it.  The  amendment  Is  not 
agreed  to. 
The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third  read- 
ing and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  IH.R.  15911>  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bin  was  passed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXPANSION  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1437.  HJl.  14169.  and  that  it  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  ImmedUte  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Sttvinson).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  by 
title,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  14189)  to  amend  section  403 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  19S4.  as  amended,  in  order 
to  remove  certain  restrictions  against  domes- 
tic wine  under  title  1  of  such  act. 

The  PRESIDDJO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  make  It  possible  for  represent- 
atives of  the  domestic  wine  Industry  to 
participate  In  market  development  ac- 
tivities carried  out  with  foreign  curren- 
cies made  available  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress. 

This  matter  was  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
after  it  was  passed  by  the  House,  and 
unanimously  agreed  to.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  act  favorably. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
an  amendment  he  wishes  to  submit. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my 
amendment  No.  1048  and  ask  for  its  Im- 
mediate consideration.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

"The  legislative  clerk  pnxeeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  the  amendment  be  printed  in  the 

Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered:  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRD,  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  after  line  3,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Section  I.  The  College  ot  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands and  the  University  of  Quam  shall, 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  be  con- 
sidered land-grant  colleges  established  for 
the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  July  3.  1883.  as  amended  (13  Stat.  SOS:  7 
VS.C.  301-305.  307.  306) . 

Sac.  3.  In  Ueu  of  extending  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  Guam  those  provisions  of  the 
Act  of  July  3.  1882.  as  amended,  supra,  re- 
lating to  donations  of  public  land  or  land 
scrip  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance 
of  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts,  there  Is  authorloed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Virgin  Islands  the  sum 
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of  »714.000  and  to  Guam  the  sum  of  tl.019- 
000.  Amounts  appropriated  under  this  section 
ebaU  be  held  and  coii£ldered  to  have  been 
granted  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  that  Act  applicable 
to  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  land  or  land 
scrip. 

Sec,  3.  The  Act  of  August  30,  1890,  aa 
amended,  and  the  related  portion  of  the  Act 
of  March  4,  ID07  (38  Stat.  417;  34  Stat  1381, 
1282:  7  U.S.C.  323-326)  are  further  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  by  striking  the  words  "and  Territory" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  ".  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam": 

(2)  by  striking  the  words  "and  Terri- 
tories" wherever  they  appear  and  substitut- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  ".  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Vli^ln  Islands,  and  Guam"; 

(3)  by  striking  the  words  "or  Territory" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam"; 

(4)  by  striking  the  words  "or  Territories" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam":  and 

<5)  by  striking  the  words  "or  Territorial" 
where  they  appear. 

Sec.  4.  Section  23  of  the  Act  of  June  39, 
1935,  as  amended  <49  Stat.  439;  7  U-S.C.  339). 
Is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  the  words  "and  Puerto 
Rico"  wherever  they  appear  and  substituting 
In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam"; 

(2)  by  striking  the  Hgiire  "r7 .800,000"  and 
substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "*8,- 
100.000  ■;  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  figure  "M,330.000"  and 
substituting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "M,- 
334.000". 

Sec.  5.  The  Act  of  March  4.  1940  (54  Stat. 
39;  7  U.S.C.  331 ),  U  amended— 

(1)  by  strUclng  the  words  "and  Territories" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  In 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam": 

(2)  by  striking  the  words  "or  Territories" 
wherever  they  appear  and  substituting  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  or  Guam";  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  word  "State"  wherever 
It  appears  in  the  third  proviso  of  that  Act 
and  substituting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  words 
"State.  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  or 
Guam". 

Sec.  a.  Section  207  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act  of  1946  (80  Stat.  1091;  7 
n.S.C.  1630),  Is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  section  and  adding 
the  following  words:  ",  and  the  term  'State' 
when  used  in  this  title  shall  include  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam." 

Sec.  7.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  May  8.  1914, 
an  amended  (38  Stat.  373:  7  n^.C.  343),  is 
further  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (b)  as  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b) 
and  adding  new  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  to 
subsection   (b)   to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  There  Is  autborleed  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  money  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise ^proprlated.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, tor  payment  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam.  •1(XI,000  each,  which  stims  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rioo  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  amount  paid  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed 
during  any  fiscal  year,  except  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1971.  and  June  30.  1972, 
when  such  amount  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
total  coat  of  providing  services  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  the  amount  aTallable  and  budgeted 
for  expenditure  by  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam  for  the  puiposM  of  this  Act. 


"(3)  Four  per  centum  of  the  stima  ap- 
propriated under  paragraph  (2)  tor  each 
fiscal  year  shall  be  allotted  to  the  Federal 
Elxtenslon  Service  for  administrative,  techni- 
cal, and  other  services  provided  by  the 
Service  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section." 

Sec.  8.  Section  10  ot  the  Act  of  May  8, 
1914.  as  amended  (supra),  a«  added  by  the 
Act  of  October  5,  1963  (76  SUt.  746;  7  U.8.C. 
349).  Is  amended  by  striking  the  words  "and 
Puerto  Rico"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  words  ",  Puerto  Rico,  tbe  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Guam". 

Sec.  9.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  October  10, 
1963  (76  8t«t.  806;  16  U.S.C.  582a-3>.  U 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  aentence  thereof  and  adding 
the  following  language:  ".  except  that  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1971,  and 
June  30.  1972,  tbe  matching  funds  require- 
ment hereof  shall  not  be  applicable  to  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Guam,  and  simu  au- 
thorized for  such  years  for  the  Virgin  Islanda 
and  Guam  may  be  used  to  pay  tbe  total 
cost  at  programs  for  forestry  research." 

Sec.  10.  Section  8  of  the  Act  of  October 
10.  1962  (76  SUt  807:  16  tT.a.C.  5e2a-7),  la 
amended  by  striking  the  period  at  tbe  end 
thereof  and  adding  the  words  ".  the  Vli^n 
Islands  and  Guam." 

Sec.  11.  Section  1  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1887.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C,  361a-3eii),  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  period  after  the 
second  sentence  and  adding  a  comma  and 
the  words.  "Guam  and  the  Virgin  Islands," 
and  deleting  "and"  between  the  words 
"Hawaii   and   Puerto  Rtco." 

Sec.  12.  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  March  2. 
1887,  as  amended  (7  TJ£.C.  381a-3811),  Is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsection  <b)  as 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (b)  and  adding 
new  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  to  subsection 
(b)  to  read  ae  follows: 

"(3)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  of  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  and  for  each  fiscal  yenr  there- 
after, for  payment  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam,  tlOO.OOO  each,  which  sums  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  sums  appropriated  for  the 
several  States  of  the  United  States  and 
Puerto  Rico  imder  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam 
pursuant  to  this  [laragraph  shall  not  exceed 
during  any  fiscal  year,  except  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1971,  and  Jtme  30,  1973, 
when  such  amount  may  be  used  to  pay  the 
total  cost  of  providing  services  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  the  amount  available  and  budgeted 
for  expenditure  by  the  Virgin  Islands  and 
Guam  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(3)  Three  per  centum  of  the  sums  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (3)  for  each  fiscal 
year  abaU  be  allotted  to  the  Secretary  of 
AsTlculture  for  administrative,  technical, 
and  other  services  provided  by  the  Service  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  section." 

Sbc.  13.  With  respect  to  the  Virgin  Islanda 
and  Guam,  tbe  enactment  of  this  Act  ahall 
be  deem«d  to  aatiafy  any  requirement  of 
State  consent  contained  in  laws  or  provisions 
of  law  referred  to  in  this  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  be- 
ginning there  was  one  typographical  er- 
ror In  the  amendment.  On  page  3,  line  10. 
The  figure  there  should  be  $4,324,400. 

I  ask  to  modify  my  amendment  to 
carry  that  correct  figure. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  send  his  modlflcatlon  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  send  It  to  the  desk. 

The  modification  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  10.  after  the  word  "flgure". 
strike  out  "M3a4.000"  and  Insert  "•4,934,- 
400". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  this  amend- 
ment is  a  bill  dealing  with  the  land-grant 
colleges  in  the  Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 
It  is  a  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year,  having  been  considered 
by  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  reported  unanimously 
by  that  committee,  and  then  being  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  and  reported  imanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  The  Senate  then,  by  unanimous 
vote,  passed  the  bill. 

It  went  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. There  it  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  and  then  referred 
to  a  subcommittee.  The  subcommittee, 
in  considering  the  bill,  had  a  Ue  vote  of 
2  to  2  and  therefore  did  not  have  a  ma- 
iorlty  in  the  subcommittee  to  report  the 
biU. 

F^r  that  reason  I  present  it  now  as  an 
amendment  to  the  agricultural  bill  tliat 
is  before  us.  I  do  not  think  it  is  appro- 
priate to  discuss  at  length  the  merits  of 
the  bill,  because  that  was  done  before. 
The  Senate  was  in  full  agreement. 

Let  me  say  that  of  the  educational  in- 
stitutions that  we  have  in  our  territories 
and  possessions  and  States,  only  these 
two  are  not  participating  now  in  the 
land-grant  college  system.  This  measure 
would  enable  the  University  of  Guam  and 
the  college  In  the  Virgin  Islands  to  par- 
ticipate as  each  institution  in  each  State 
Is  now  qualified  to  do  and  as  the  college 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  qualified 
to  do  and  as  the  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  qualified  to  do.  So  it  la  a  simple 
matter  of  equity,  and  I  think  there  should 
be  no  objection  to  it  at  all. 

I  ask  for  the  Senate's  concurrence  In 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  has  stated,  this  amendment  was 
reported  favorably,  in  fact  unanimously, 
by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  It  was  also  passed  unani- 
mously by  tbe  Senate  after  being  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  tirge  the  Senate  to  approve  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  ITie  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  and  the  bUl 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  aquonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Pzesldent.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^ICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


k.T^nv?cctj^xT AT    ■DKr-nDn ^FMATF 
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Mr  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  91st  Congress  ends  on  January 
3  at  noon.  Congressman  Johm  O.  **»■!*"■ 
JR  of  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  will  complete  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Hoiise  of  RepresenUUvMi. 

I  want  to  invite  the  attenUon  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  remarltable  record  which 
Congressman  Marsh  has  made  during 
the  8  years  in  which  he  has  served  as  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representative. 
Congressman  Marsh  was  born  in  the 
city  of  WinchesUr  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  He  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1962.  He  was  reelected 
in  1964  reelected  in  1966,  and  reelected 
agam  in  1968.  He  wUl  volunUrUy  ret^e 
from  the  House  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
present  term  on  Janiwry  3. 

Congressman  Maksh  is  still  a  young 
man.  He  has  a  fine  future  ahead  of  him. 
He  is  a  man  of  dedication  and  ability. 
I  feel  that  the  people  of  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District,  which  is  my  home 
di.=trict.  were  very  wise  in  selecting 
joHH  O.  Marsh.  Jr.,  as  their  Representa- 
tive in  the  House  of  RepresentoUves  dur- 
ing the  past  8  years. 

I  have  found,  in  talking  with  his  col- 
leagues m  the  House  and  those  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  know  him.  that  be  Is 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  col- 
leagues here  in  Washington. 

So  as  Congressman  Marsh  finishes  his 
legislative  career  as  January  approaches. 
I  want  to  commend  him  for  the  excellent 
service  he  has  rendered  the  people  of 
mv  congressional  district,  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia.  I 
commend  Congressman  Marsh  on  the 
outstanding  and  efBcient  work  he  ha« 
done  in  represenUng  the  people  of  the 
Seventh  Congressional  District  of  Vlr- 

*  »^'.   DOLE.    Mr.    President,    will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr   BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  yield. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  echo 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  Having  served  with  Jack 
Marsh  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  that 
Jack  Marsh  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  Members  of  the  House,  re- 
spected on  both  sides.  I  say  that  as  a 
Republican.  Jack  Marsh  is  a  Democrat. 
He  Is  an  outstanding  American.  I  know 
the  people  of  Virginia  and  the  Seventh 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia  will 
mLss  him  in  the  months  and  years 
ahead.  I  wish  him  success  In  his  future 
endeavors. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas  for 
h'.s  remarks.  I  regard  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas as  reflecting  credit  on  the  people  of 
the  Seventh  Congressional  District  as 
well  as  on  the  distinguished  Congress- 
man, Jack  Marsh. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  _      .    ^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  coiuent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  V?lthout 
objection.  It  U  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <H.R.  17550)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
mcieases  in  benefits,  to  Unprove  compu- 
tation methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings 
base  under  the  old  age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  make  Im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grams with  emphasis  upon  improve- 
ments in  the  operating  effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

AMCMOMXNT    NO.    114T 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  E>resldent.  on  be- 
half of  myself.  Senator  Yarsorocoh. 
Senator  Saxse.  Senator  Matkxas,  Sena- 
tor Hart.  Senator  Hoohks.  Senator  Mc- 
Go\iRN.  and  Senator  Mondali.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  cata- 
strophic health  Insurance  provisions  of 
H  R  17550.  and  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment may  be  ordered  to  He  on  the  table 

and  be  printed.  ^^.^ 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  received  and  printed. 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  launch  a  new  Federal 
"seed"  program  to  Improve  the  Nation  s 
existing  health  care  system,  and  to  help 
prepare  the  system  to  meet  the  extraor- 
dinary new  demands  that  will  be  made 
upon  it  by  the  catastrophic  health  In- 
surance program. 

The  measure  to  provide  Federal  m- 
surance  against  the  cost  of  catastrophic 
Illness  is  one  of  the  most  significant  pro- 
visions added  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  the  social  security  bill  I 
share  the  committee's  concern  over  the 
critical  problem  of  catastrophic  Illness. 
Indeed.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  aspects  of  our  national  health 
crisis  for  millions  of  our  citizens  la  the 
very  real  fear  of  financial  ruin  because 
of  serious  Illness. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  such  a  pro- 
gram if  enacted  by  Itself,  runs  the  risk 
of  substantially  increasUig  the  existing 
imbalances  in  our  health  system.  I  believe 
that  If  a  program  of  Insurance  against 
catastrophic  Ulness  is  to  be  enacted  at 
this  time,  it  should  also  mclude  pro- 
visions dealUig  with  the  equally  serious 
problems  of  the  organization  and  delivery 
of  health  care  In  the  Nation.  In  other 
words.  I  feel  that  any  new  major  health 
Insurance  program  cannot  be  simply  a 
financing  mechanism.  It  cannot  be  per- 
mitted simply  to  Increase  the  effective 
demand  for  health  care,  without  at  the 
same  time  taking  the  essential  steps 
that  are  necessary  to  Insure  that  the  new 
demand  can  be  met.  and  that  high  qual- 
ity health  services  will  actually  be  avail- 
able. 

The  amendment  1  have  propcsed  wouia 
establish  a  Health  Resources  Develop- 
ment Account  In  the  Catastrophic 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  to  help 
solve  the  critical  problems  of  manpower. 


facilities,  and  other  resources  in  the  Na- 
tion s  health  care  system. 

The  Health  Resources  Development 
Account  would  be  financed  by  earmark- 
ing 10  percentr— approximately  $220  to 
$250  million  a  year,  based  on  present 
estimates — of  the  funds  In  the  Cata- 
strophic Health  Insurance  Trust  Ftmd  for 
the  purposes  of  the  accuimt.  The  funds 
in  the  account  would  be  used  as  "front 
end"  money  to  supplement  other  Gov- 
ernment health  development  efforts. 
They  would  pay  tor  establishing  new 
group  practices,  for  manpower  training 
and  education,  for  creating  and  develop- 
ing new  categories  and  skills  in  the 
health  field,  for  strengthening  health 
planning  activities  in  States  and  local- 
ities, and  for  a  wide  variety  of  other  m- 
novatlve  programs. 

Funds  from  the  account  would  not  re- 
place the  regular  appropriations  for  sup- 
port of  ongoing  health  services,  siich  as 
aid  to  medical  schools  and  hospitals. 
Rather,  the  funds  will  be  applied  as  a 
catalyst  for  innovation  in  all  parts  of  the 
health  system.  In  making  this  commit- 
ment. Congress  will  recognize  its  respon- 
flbllity  to  the  American  people  to  assure 
the  availability  of  health  services,  not 
merely  to  provide  a  payment  mechanism 
for  such  services. 

The  approach  adopted  In  this  amend- 
ment has  been  specifically  endorsed  by 
many  experts  In  the  health  field,  includ- 
ing the  report  last  June  of  the  adminis- 
tration's Task  Force  on  Medicaid. 

In  addition,  a  similar  "resources  de- 
velopment fund  "  approach  Is  contained 
In  part  P  of  8.  4297,  the  bill  that  Sena- 
tor Yarborodch.  Senator  Saxsk.  14  other 
Senators,  and  I  have  Introduced  In  this 
Congress  to  establish  t  program  of  com- 
prehensive national  health  insurance  for 
the  United  States. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  as  strongly  as  I  can  that  the 
amendment  we  are  offering  today  Is  In 
no  sense  wUored  to  any  particular  ver- 
sion of  Federal  health  Insurance.  Rather, 
it  offers  a  program  designed  to  develop 
the  health  resources  needed  to  meet  the 
new  demand  that  will  be  made  on  the 
health  systems  by  any  extension  of  ex- 
isting Federal  health  Insurance  programs, 
whether  it  be  the  catastrophic  Illness 
Insurance  program  In  the  conunlttee  bill 
or  any  other  program. 

Mr.  President,  today's  Washington 
Star  carries  a  perceptive  article  by  Judith 
Randall  emphasizing  the  Importance  of 
Including  resources  development  provi- 
sions In  health  Insurance  legislation. 
Otherwise,  as  she  states,  the  reach  of 
such  legislation  will  surely  exceed  its 
grasp. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted  by  Congress  as  part 
of  the  pending  legislation.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  RxcoRO, 
together  with  the  article  by  Miss  RandaU. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMH4T    NO.    1147 
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On  pace  402.  Une  11.  delet«  the  quotation 
mark.  .  , 

On  page  403.  losert  after  Une  11  tbe  xol- 
lowing: 


"HaALTH  aaaouacaa  d«telopi«wt  accodkt 
••Sac.  2011.  (a)  There  is  hereby  created  in 
the  Federal  Cataatrophlc  Health  Insurance 
TruaL  Fund  a  Health  Resources  Development 
Account. 

"tbt  <1)  For  each  fiscal  year  there  shall  be 
tratitlerred  from  the  Federal  Catasuophtc 
Health  Insurance  Trust  Fund  to  the  Health 
Resources  Development  Account  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  amount  available  in  such  Tnwt 
Fund  for  obligation  during  that  year. 

"d)  In  addition  to  the  funds  made  avail- 
able uuder  paragraph  (1  >  of  thU  subsection. 
there  are  hereby  appropriated  to  the  Health 
Re-^^urces  Development  Account  tn  the  Fed- 
eral Cataatroph  Ic  Heal  t  h  I  naurance  Tnist 
Fund  the  amount  of  •100,000.000  from  the 
Federal  Hospital  Insurance  Trust  Fund. 

"(3>  Funds  m  the  Health  Resources  Devel- 
opment Account  shall  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  purpose  of  this  section,  and  shall  remain 
available  for  such  use  until  expended. 

■'(c)  The  purposes  of  this  section  are  (1) 
to  inaugurate  an  innovative  program  to 
strengthen  the  nation's  resources  of  health 
personnel  and  facilities  and  Ita  system  of  or- 
ganization and  delivery  of  health  servloea.  In 
order  to  meet  the  rising  demand  for  health 
care,  t2>  to  expand  and  intensify  the  health 
planning  process  throughout  the  United 
States,  with  primary  emphasis  on  preparation 
of  the  health  delivery  system  to  meet  such 
demand,  (3)  to  provide  financial  and  other 
assistance  In  alleviating  shortages  and  mal- 
dl&trlbutlons  of  health  personnel  and  facili- 
ties, in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  serv- 
ices, and  (4)  to  Improve  the  organization  of 
health  services  tn  order  to  Increase  their  ac- 
cessibility and  eftecUve  deUvery  ant^  raetnln 
Ibetr  Increasing  cost. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  carry 
out  the  purpoeca  of  this  section  by  a  program 
of  grants,  contracts,  loans,  or  other  arrange- 
ments, as  may  be  praacribed  in  regulations. 
In  carrying  out  such  purposes,  the  Secretary 
shall  give  priority  to — 

"(It  the  development  and  support  of  a  con- 
tinuous process  of  health  service  planning. 
In  coordination  with  State  and  local  planning 
agencies,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
supply  and  distribution  of  health  personnel 
and  facilities  and  the  organization  of  health 
services,  Including  Identification  of  acute 
shortages  and  maldistributions  of  health 
personnel  and  factlitlee  and  serious  def}- 
clenciee  in  the  organization  or  deUvery  of 
health  servlcee; 

"(3)  improving  and  expanding  the  avail- 
able resources  for.  and  assuring  the  accessi- 
bility of,  health  sen-ices  to  ambulatory  pa- 
tients which  are  furnished  aa  part  of  coordi- 
nated systems  of  comprehensive  health  care; 

"(3)  a  program  for  the  recruiting  and 
training  of  professional,  subprofesslonal,  and 
non-pro fesolonal  health  personnel,  with  em- 
phasis on  (A)  the  development  of  new  kinds 
of  health  personnel,  (B)  the  encouragement 
of  persons  disadvantaged  by  poverty.  Inade- 
quate education,  or  membership  in  ethnic 
minorities  to  enter  the  health  professions, 
and  (C>  the  development  of  health  personnel 
for  urban  and  rural  poverty  areas. 

**<e)  Expenditures  made  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  section  shall  not  be  used  to 
replace  other  Federal  financial  assistance,  or 
to  supplement  the  appropriations  for  such 
other  assistance  except  to  meet  specific  needs 
of  programs  developed  under  this  section." 

I  From  the  Washington  Star.  Dec.  17,  1B70] 

Nixon's  Tasbt   Hkalth   Pkogkam 

(Bt  Judith  Randal) 

Why — when  no  one  at  last  week's  televised 
news  conference  asked  him  specifically  about 
the  Issufr— did  President  Nixon  single  out 
health  as  "one  of  the  highest  priority  pro- 
-ams" be  will  submit  to  Congress  next  year? 

The  answer  Is  that,  while  the  White  House 
has  Ignored  the  matter  for  18  months  ^ever 


since  the  President  said  in  July  1D69  that  he 
foresaw  a  "massive  crisis"),  the  legislators 
whom  It  would  now  bend  to  its  will  have  not. 
Accordingly,  the  administration  la  In  the 
uncomforuble  position  of  being  a  late  added 
starter  In  an  already  crowded  race  eager  to 
make  up  for  lost  time. 

It  is  apparent,  for  example,  thst  an  insur- 
ance proposal  for  the  coverage  of  the  expense 
of  catastrophic  illness  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Russell  B.  Long.  D-La..  is  the  same  In  princi- 
ple. If  not  tn  detail,  as  a  plan  the  adminis- 
tration Is  mulling  over.  Long's  bill  has  little 
chancs  of  passage  before  the  Blet  Congress 
ends  this  month,  but  it  will  likely  be  re- 
introduced by  Long  in  the  03nd  Congress, 
thus  casting  the  President  in  a  "me-too"  role. 

There  is,  furthermore,  a  fundamental  dUB- 
culty  with  both  proposals  which  their  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  advocates  alike  will 
be  hard  put  to  explain  after  their  Initial 
political  popularity  begins  to  wear  off;  The 
measures  provide  for  federal  payment  of 
medical  bills  with  no  thought  whatever  of 
how  to  control  costs,  insure  quality  care  or 
meet  the  additional  demand  for  services  they 
would  create — three  matters  that  already 
have  evoked  the  nation's  concern. 

It  might  seem  that  this  lesson  had  been 
learned  from  medicare,  but  apparently  It 
has  not.  for  there  Is  nothing  In  either  the 
V3.6  billion  Long  bill  or  anything  the  admin- 
istration has  said  that  would  indicate  more 
thnn  lip-service  interest  In  measures  to  aug- 
ment the  supply  of  health  manpower  or  tend 
to  make  the  health  care  system  more  eS- 
clent. 

Indeed,  to  cite  Just  one  example,  the  num- 
ber of  medical  studeoLs  receiving  federal 
loans  bos  dropp^l  ^y  more  than  8.000  tlnce 
ths  President  took  office,  which  hardly  bodes 
well  for  the  easing  of  the  doctor  shortage. 

The  Irony  of  all  this  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration, after  dragging  Its  feet  for  nearly  two 
years  In  the  health  care  field,  has  resisted 
proposals — like  that  of  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy, D-lfass. — for  comprehensive  national 
health  Insurance,  arguing  that  personnel  and 
facilities  for  such  a  system  are  lacking. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Kennedy  proposal, 
which  has  bipartisan  support,  makes  provi- 
sions for  the  expanded  plant,  equipment  and 
personnel  which  national  health  Insurance 
would  require. 

A  "tooUngup"  period  of  three  years  before 
the  plan  went  Into  operation  would  be  de- 
voted to  creating — at  a  total  cost  of  about 
gaoo  million— some  2.000  fully  staffed  and 
equipped  group  medical  practices  and  other 
facilities  to  care  for  60  millton  people  now 
without  adequate  medical  attention. 

After  the  preparatory  period,  a  portion 
of  the  system's  revenue  would  be  set  aside 
each  year  to  enable  the  nation  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Inevitable  growth  of  Its  caae  load. 
Nothing  In  either  Long's  bill  or  anything  the 
administration  Is  considering  Is  anywhere 
near  so  thoroughly  thought  out  from  the 
viewpoint  of  either  resources  or   costs. 

The  administration  has  opposed  the  meas- 
ure on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  it  Is 
not  In  the  American  tradition.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  what  Kennedy  proposes  cotUd 
easily  be  Justified  as  "research  and  develop- 
ment ' '  which.  If  the  space  program  and 
atomic  energy  are  any  indications,  are  as 
American  as  apple  pie. 

Even  If  Congress  chooses  to  igncve  ths  rest 
of  the  Kennedy  proposal  and  enacu  a  cata- 
Btrophlc-illDess  measure  that  provides  a  sub- 
sidy only  for  large  medical  blUa,  It  should 
certainly  contain  something  very  like  the 
"tooUngup  period."  Without  It,  the  reach 
of  any  health  care  legislation,  present  or  fu- 
ture, will  almost  surely  exceed  Its  grasp. 

Meanwhile,  the  President  Is  going  to  have 
to  acknowledge,  to  himself  at  least,  that  he 
has  an  enormous  credibility  gap  to  close 
when  he  seeks  to  play  the  statesmaa  tn  the 
health  care  field. 


Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  wll]  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  I  am  glad  to  be  associated 
on  thi£  amendment  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  for  the  reason  that 
I  feel  that  If  we  go  into  an  extensive 
insurance  program,  however  well-inten- 
tioned, we  will  simply  add  to  the  already 
diiScult  situation  of  expenses  that  can- 
not be  avoided  toda>  with  high-priced 
hospital  beds,  and  not  trying  to  ke^ 
people  out  of  the  hospital  by  preventive 
medicine,  by  having  preventive  facilities, 
and  by  having  trained  personnel  who  can 
be  available  to  persons  who  otherwise 
would  wind  up  in  the  hospital. 

I  (eel  very  strongly  that  our  health 
distribution  method  in  this  country  at 
the  present  time  is  sadly  in  need  of  re- 
view, and  that  to  dump  good  money  after 
bad  on  this  catafitr(H>hic  system,  with- 
out putting  money  into  the  training  of 
personnel  and  the  providing  of  preven- 
tive facilities,  will  not  solve  any  prob- 
lem: It  will  simply  raise  the  cost  and  in- 
crease the  crowding  and  the  load  upon 
our  physicians. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wlU  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio.  To- 
gether with  Senator  Yabbobouch,  he  was 
one  of  the  initial  sponsors  of  our  national 
health  insiU'ance  program.  He  realizes 
that  to  obtain  quality  health  care,  what 
really  to  do  is  to  improve  the  organiaa- 
tlon  and  deUvery  of  health  care,  as  well 
as  the  financing.  If  we  are  going  to  pro- 
vide quaUty  health  care,  we  must  ap- 
proach the  problem  in  this  multifaceted 
manner, 

I  commend  the  amendment  that  was 
offered  in  the  Finance  Committee  with 
respect  to  catastrophic  illness  insurance, 
because  It  does  meet  one  of  the  extremely 
critical  needs  of  our  health  system.  Many 
citizen"  who  have  built  up  savings  over 
the  course  of  their  lives  are  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  their  entire  savings  be- 
cause of  catastrophic  illness.  We  must 
begin  now  to  attack  this  problem,  but  we 
must  also  begin  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  problem  of  the  shortage  of  health 
manpower  In  this  country  and  all  the 
other  inadequacies  of  our  health  de- 
livery system. 

The  whole  thrust  and  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  take  a  small  but  Im- 
portant step  forward  to  try  to  alleviate 
that  shortage.  I  think  it  Is  a  responsible 
approach.  I  think  it  is  extremely  reason- 
able in  terms  of  resources.  It  will  not 
take  additional  commitments  of  re- 
sources that  will  be  raised  under  the 
that  wtU  be  raised  under  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Finance  Committee  with 
respect  to  catastrophic  illness. 

It  is  not  an  amendment  that  will  re- 
quire additional  funding  for  this  pro- 
gram. That  should  be  understood  at  this 
time.  But  It  is  something  that  will  help 
provide  additional  manpower  and  other 
health  resources.  As  a  result,  hopefully. 
we  will  begin  to  reduce  the  inflaUonary 
trend  that  has  been  rampant  in  the  en- 
tire health  service  area  in  recoit  years. 
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InflsUon  In  the  health  area  i£  between 
two  and  three  times  as  much  as  it  Is  gen- 
erally in  our  economy.  I  think  that  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  this  excessive 
inflation  is  that  in  programs  like  medi- 
care and  medicaid,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  increased  the  demand  for 
health  care,  nithout  providing  any  means 
to  increase  the  supply  of  health  services. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  and  I  and  other  Senators  have 
offered  this  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  be  sure  that  the  Senate  knows 
what  the  issue  is  that  is  pendmg  before 
the  Senate  at  this  time.  The  amendment 
now  pending  Is  one  offered  by  a  number 
of  Senators,  and  it  relates  only  to  tex- 
tiles and  footwear. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  repeated,  time  after  time  after  time, 
that  he  wanus  this  Congress  to  act  on 
an  amendment  relating  to  the  textile 
Industry.  In  fact,  recently  he  indicated 
that  he  Is  prepared  to  call  Congress  back 
into  extraordinary  session  to  act  if  we 
do  not  act. 

I  Invite  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
beginning  at  page  366  and  continuing 
through  page  275.  which  explains  the 
pending  amendment  In  detail.  It  relates 
purely  to  footwear  and  to  textiles,  and 
relates  to  no  other  issue  whatever. 

I  point  out  that  the  amendment  would 
authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  reduce  tariffs  if  It  Is  necessary 
to  order  to  complement  any  quotas  he 
may  impose.  No  quotas  whatever,  upon 
any  article,  would  become  mandatory. 
But  It  would  give  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  tools  with  which  to 
negotiate  with  forelgi.  countries  from  a 
position  of  strength.  In  order  to  protect 
the  jobs  of  millions  of  Americans. 
THz  pwtsiDKPrr's  posmow 

I  am  sure  that  many  Senators  listened 
the  other  night,  as  I  did,  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  had 
his  press  conference.  I  also  read  his 
report  In  the  news  media  very  carefully 
thereafter.  The  President  stated  that  he 
was  opposed  to  any  quotas  that  would 
reduce  American  Jobs,  but  be  was  In 
favor  of  quotas  that  would  protect  Amer- 
ican Jobs.  That  Is  the  Issue  before  the 
Senate  at  this  time. 

TKS  SXNATV'B   BCCOU> 

This  is  not  a  new  Issue  before  the 
Senate  We  have  had  the  Issue  before  us 
from  time  to  time  for  quite  a  number  of 
years.  In  fact,  on  two  occasions,  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  the  Senate 
voted,  by  overwhelming  majorities  In  the 
afllrmative,  to  give  the  President  the 
power  to  act. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  Xerox  copy  of 
"Senate  Voting  Record  No.  56"  ^>f 
March  27. 1968.  the  90th  Congress,  show- 
ing that  an  Eunendment  was  offered  to 
the  Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  1968.  The 
pending  Issue  at  that  time  was  the  Hol- 
llngs-Thurmond  amendment  providing 
authority  for  the  President  to  negotiate 
Import  quotas  on  textile  articles.  The 
affirmative  vote  was  "yea"  and  the  nega- 
tive vote  was  "nay."  The  yeas  were  65, 
and  the  nays  were  31.  It  received  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  also  of  the  Republican  Party. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RECoao  the  vote  that  occurred  at  that 
time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  tie  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

[  Senate  rotlng  record.  No.  B8.  Mar.  371 
Tax  Adjustment  Act  of  IMS 

LeglBlallon:  H.R.  15414.  to  continue  Che 
existing  excise  tax  rates  on  communication 
services  and  on  automobiles,  and  to  apply 
more  generally  tbe  provisions  relating  co 
payments  o(  estimated  tax  by  corporations. 

Vote  Analysis:  HolUngs- Thurmond  amend- 
ment providing  authority  for  the  President 
to  negotiate  import  quotas  on  textile  arti- 
cles, but  excluding  certain  natural  fibers:  if, 
after  180  days,  execuUve  agreemenu  are  not 
reached,  quotas  will  go  into  effect  llnUtlng 
textile  Imports  to  the  igei-«a  average. 
a£Stn.T  or  voxs:  amendicznt  agsxes  to 

You     (SS) 

X>mocrats    (35  or  67%) 

Anderson.  Bayh.  Bible.  Burdlck.  Byrd,  Va.. 
Byrd,  W.  Va.,  Cannon,  church.  Clarlt.  Dodd. 

Eastland.  Ellender.  Ervln.  Hartke.  Hill. 
Holland.  Holllngs.  Jordan.  I9.C.,  Long,  La. 

McCleUan.  McQee.  McOovem.  Mclntyre, 
Montoya,  Moss.  Muslcle.  Nelson. 

Randolph,    Blblcoff,    Russell,    Sparkman, 
Spong.  Steimls.  Symington,  l^lmadge. 
Republicans  (20  or  S9%) 

Ailott.  Baker.  Bennett.  Brooke.  Carlson. 
Cotton,  Curtis.   Oominlck,  Pannln,  Bruska. 

Jordan,  Idaho,  Mundt.  Murphy.  Pearson. 
Prouty,  Bcott.  Smith,  Thurmond,  Tow«r, 
Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Nayt  (31) 
Democrats 
1 17  or  33%) 

Bartletc.  Brewster.  Fulbrtght.  Gore.  Gruen- 

Ing.  Hart.  Inouye.  Jackson.  Lauache.  Magnu- 

son.  Mansfield,  Metcalf.  Mondale.  Monroney, 

Pnmire,  Tydlriga,  Yotmg.  Ohio. 

Republicans 

(14  or  41%) 

Aiken.  Boggs.  Case.  Cooper.  Dlrks^n.  Fong. 
Grlinn.  Hatfield,  Hickenlooper.  Kuchel.  Mil- 
ler. Morton,  Percy.  WUilams,  Del. 
Not  Votla;  (10) 

Democrats  (B) :  Hayden— PPO).  Kennedy. 
N.Y.— AN(2),  Long.  Mo— A(l).  McCarthy— 
A(2|.  Morse— AN(1).  Pastore— PPia),  Pell— 
PF(2).  Tarborough- AO). 

Republicans  (2):  Hansen— AP(2),  Javlts— 
PA'(2). 

'Present  and  Giving  Uve  Pairs:  BarrU 
(PA).  Kennedy.  Mais.  (PA).  Smatbers  (PA). 
Williams.  N.J    IPP). 

•Receiving  Uve  Pairs:  Pell  (PP).  Hayden 
(PP),  Pastore  (PF).  Javlu  (PA). 

Symbols;  A — Absent.  AF — Announced  For. 
.AN — Announced  Against.  PF — Paired  For, 
>  Live  Pair  Given.  *  Live  Pair  Received. 

Explanation  of  absenteeism :  ( 1 )  Official 
Business.  (2)  Necessarily  Abeent. 

ANALTSIS  or  1S5UK   WOTKO  ON 

A  Presidential  Recommendation?  H.R. 
15414— Yes. 

Administration's  Position ;  Against  Amende 
ment. 

Administration's  Position:  Supported.  D — 
17  or  33  ■'I ,  R— 14  or  41  ^r . 

Oppoifd.-  D — 36  or  S75.  R — 20  or  59"^. 

Party  Cohesion.  D — 87%,  R — Sfl". . 

Measure  of  Party  support  on  Issue  as 
Voted  on: 

Far  (55),  D— 35  or  84"! .  H— 20  or  38%. 

Agvmst  (31).  D— 17or  55%.R— 14  or  45%. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  hold  In  my  hand  a 
similar  Xerox  copy  of  December  10. 1969. 
the  91st  Congress.  The  Issue  then  was  tax 


reform.  At  that  time,  pending  before  the 
Senate  was  an  amendment  offered  by  the 
Setiator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton) and  others  to  add  to  the  committee 
bill  a  provision  authorizing  the  President 
to  Impose  restrictions  on  the  importation 
of  Foreign  articles,  and  so  forth.  There 
was  a  record  vote.  The  yeas  were  65.  and 
the  nays  were  30.  It  received  a  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  Senators  in  the  Repub- 
lican Party  and  a  majority  of  the  votes  of 
the  Senators  In  the  Democratic  Party. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  a  copy  of  that  vote  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  Senate  Voting  Record.  No.  178.  r>ec.  lOj 
Tax  ReroBM — ^Tax  Rcuxr 

Legislation:  HJ{.  13270,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

Vote  Analysis;  Cotton,  eft  al.,  amendmei^t 
to  add  to  the  committee  bill  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  Impose  restrictions 
on  importation  of  foreign  articles  if  they  have 
reached  such  a  level  that  their  importation 
dlsrupu  the  domestic  market  or  is  causing 
injury  to  Industries,  firms  or  workers  in  the 
UrUted  States  and  the  exporting  country 
tias  restrictions  on  U.S.  Imports.  (See  also 
Vote  No.  177.) 

sxscTLT  or  vote:  amxndmeht  Aoaxxo  to 

Yeas  (t5) 

Democrats  (38  or  67% ) 

Allen.  Bayh.  Bible.  Byrd.  Va .  Byrd.  W.  Va., 
Cannon.  CHiurch.  Dodd. 

Eastland.  Ellender.  Errln.  Hartke.  Holland. 
Holllngs,  Inoye,  Jordan.  N.C..  Long.  Magnu- 
son.  Mansfield,  McCarthy. 

McClellan.  McGee.  McOovem.  Mclntyre, 
Montoya,  Muskle.  Pastore.  Pell. 

Randolph,    Rlblcoff,    Russell,    Sparkman, 
Spong.  Stennls,  Talmadge,  Toung,  Ohio. 
Republicans  (20  or  71% ) 

Ailott,  Baker.  Bellmon,  Beimett,  Boggs. 
Broolte.  Cook.  Cotton.  (Tiu^ls.  Dole. 

Domlnlck.  Fannin.  Oumey.  Hansen.  Hrus- 
ka.  Jordan.  Idaho,  Miller.  Murphy,  Pearson, 
Prouty.  SaxlM. 

Schweiker,  Scott.  Smith.  Maine.  Smith,  lu., 
Stevens,  Thurmond.  Tower,  Toung.  N.  Dak. 
Nays  (30) 
DemocraU  ( 18  or  33  % ) 

Burdlck.  Cranston.  Eagleton.  Gore.  Gravel, 
Harris,  Hart,  Hughes.  Jacltion.  Keimedy. 

Metcalf,  Mondala.  Moss.  Nelson.  Proxmlre, 
Tydlngs,  WlUlams,  NJ.,  Tarborough. 
Republicans  ( 12  or  29  % ) 

Aiken.  Case.  Cooper.  F)7ng.  Ooodell.  Griflln, 
Hatfield.  Javiu.  Mathlas,  Packwood.  Percy, 
WlUlams,  Del. 

Sot  voting  (5) 

Democrats  (3):  Anderson — A(2).  Pul- 
brlght— A(a).  Symington— A (2). 

Republicans  (2):  Goldwacer — AF(1). 
Mundt— A  (3). 

Symbols:  A — Absent.  AF— Annoimced  For. 

Explanation  of  at»enteetsm:  (i)  Offlclal 
BusinesB,  (2)  NecessarUy  Absent,  (3)  Illness. 

ANALTSIS  or  ISStrk  VOTED  ON 

A  Presidential  Recommendation?  H.R. 
13270— No. 

Administration's  Poeltion :  Against  Amend- 
ment. 

Administration's  Position;  Supported,  D — 
18  or  33%.  R— 12  or  29%. 

Opposed.  D — 38  or  87%,  B — 29  or  71%. 

Party  Cohesion;   D — 87%,  R— 71%. 

Measure  of  Psrty  Support  on  Issue  as 
Voted  on : 

For  (68),  D — 88  or  55%,  11—29  or  45%. 

A;alnit  (SO),  D— 18  or  80%,  R— 12  or  40%. 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  what 
are  the  facts?  According  to  the  President 
uf  the  United  States,  the  textile  Industry 
particularly  Is  In  a  serious  dilemma  in 
this  coimtry.  I  happen  to  know  that, 
because  in  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  the 
textile  and  garment  industry  make  up 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  Indus- 
trial Jobs.  In  fact,  there  are  2,400.000 
textile  jobs  in  the  United  States.  One  out 
of  every  eight  industrial  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  is  in  the  textile  and  gar- 
ment industry. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  Mr.  Stans,  says  that  we  are 
losing  those  Jobs  at  the  rate  of  100,000 
per  year.  Every  day,  we  read  In  the  news- 
papers atiout  a  textile  mill  being  closed 
In  tills  country  and  hundreds  of  people 
being  thrown  out  of  work.  In  many  In- 
stances, they  are  required  to  go  on  relief, 
because  no  other  job  Is  available.  In 
many  Instances,  these  Jobs  are  the  only 
Industrial  jobs  In  the  area:  and  when 
those  mills  close.  It  has  a  completely 
calamitous  effect  on  the  economy  of  that 
area. 

THE   TBADE  DETICIT 

Mr.  President,  not  too  many  years  ago. 
the  textile  industry  was  one  of  the  large 
earners  of  dollar  exchange  for  the  United 
States.  What  are  the  facts  at  the  present 
time?  In  1969.  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica exported  $784,000  worth  of  textiles 
and  clothing.  What  is  the  figure  on  Im- 
ports? The  figure  is  $2,124,700,000.  In 
other  words,  the  deficit  on  textiles  alone 
in  1969  was  $1,340,100,000. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  with  the  reservation  that  I  retain 
the  floor  and  that  my  remarks  not  be 
considered  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
those  provisos,  would  the  distinguished 
Senator  mind,  so  that  we  could  take  up 
a  very  important  conference  report  on 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act,  with  the  further  stipulation 
that  It  wUl  not  Interrupt  the  stream  of 
thought  and  colloquy  In  which  the  Sen- 
ator is  engaging. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  majority  leader  for  that 
purpose. 


AMENDMENT  OF  OMNIBUS  CRIME 
CONTROL  AND  SAFE  STREETS 
ACT  OF  1968— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HS..  17825)  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ste- 
venson). Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 


(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Dec.  16,  1970,  pp.  42036- 
42040.  Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
primary  purpose  of  HR.  17825  is  to  make 
a  variety  of  amendments  to  title  I  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  ol  1968  (Public  Law  90-351)  that 
established  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration.  The  major  provi- 
sions of  title  I  of  the  amended  bill  would: 

First.  Authorize  appropriations  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years. 

Second.  Revise  the  administrative 
management  of  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration. 

Third.  Relax  in  defined  areas  on  a 
showing  ol  need  the  matcliing  require- 
ments for  discretionary  and  block 
grants. 

Fourth.  Relax  certain  of  the  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  grant  funds  for 
salaries. 

Fifth.  Authorize  waivers  of  the  man- 
datory requirement  that  specified  per- 
centages of  SUte  plaimlng  funds  be 
made  available  to  local  units. 

Sixth  Revise  the  provisions  imder 
which  a  part  of  each  State's  block  action 
grant  must  be  made  available  to  local 
units. 

Seventh.  Provide  that  each  State  must 
allocate  adequate  assistance  of  title  I 
block  grant  funds  to  areas  characterized 
by  high  law  enforcement  activity. 

Eighth.  Provide  for  SUte  contribution, 
on  an  aggregate  basis,  to  the  local  share 
of  funding. 

Ninth.  Establish  a  new  program  for 
the  construction,  acquisition,  and  reno- 
vation of  correctional  facilities  and  pro- 
grams. 

Tenth.  Expand  the  law  enforcement 
education  programs. 

Eleventh.  Make  numerous  changes  in 
the  administrative  provisions  of  title  I 
of  the  act  designed  to  Increase  the  op- 
eratloiul  efficiency  and  staff  capability 
of  the  administration. 

In  addition,  titles  n  through  VI  of 
the  bill  make  a  variety  of  needed  changes 
in  the  field  of  criminal  Justice. 

Title  n  authorizes  stricter  sentences 
where  firearms  are  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  felonies.  This  provision  was  based 
on  legislation  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mansfielo)  and  the 
Seiutor  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Rrdska). 

Title  in  authorizes  appeals  In  certain 
classes  of  criminal  cases.  This  provision 
was  based  on  S.  3132,  Introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hsitska). 
See  generally  Senate  Report  91-1296, 
91st  Congress,  second  session — 1970 — for 
Its  legislative  history. 

Title  rv  provides  Federal  protection 
to  Members  of  Congress  against  assassi- 
nation and  assault.  This  provision  was 
based  on  S.  642.  Introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Byrd).  See 
generally  Senate  Report  No.  91-1249. 9l5t 
Congress,  second  session — 1970 — for  Its 
legislative  history. 

Title  V  provides  Federal  protection  for 
the  President  In  his  travels  and  his  tem- 
porary residences.  This  provl-sion  was 
based  on  S.  2896,  Introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  iMr.  HRtrsKA).  See 
generally.  Senate  Report  91-1252,  91st 


Congress,  second  session — 1970 — for  Its 

legislative  history. 

Title  VI  reestablishes  and  strengthens 
the  Federal  Commission  on  Wiretapping 
created  by  the  1968  act,  but  repealed  by 
Public  Law  91-452.'  This  provision  was 
based  on  legislation  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hroska). 

Mr.  Pi'esident,  this  Conference  Reixirt 
represents  the  hard  work  of  a  niunber  of 
days  of  debate,  discussion,  and  fair  com- 
promise. Not  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendments  are  contained  in  the 
bUi,  but  HSl.  17826  is  a  good  blU.  and  it 
deserves  the  support  of  tlie  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  this  report  was  signed 
by  all  the  conferees  in  both  House  and 
Senate.  I  think  we  had  four  or  Ave  ses- 
siotis  of  the  conferees  in  the  conference. 
The  bill  was  thoroughly  examined  and 
each  provision  that  was  at  all  In  disagree- 
ment was  thorouglily  discussed  and  deci- 
sion arrived  at  on  a  give  and  take  basis, 
with  the  stronger  arguments,  in  most 
Instances,  the  basic  and  soimder  reasons, 
prevailing  for  what  was  ultimately 
agreed  to  by  the  conference. 

I  am  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr, 
Hruska ) . 

Mr.  HRUSKA,  Mr.  President,  on 
Wednesday,  October  8,  1970,  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  passed  the  Omnibus 
Oime  Control  Act  of  1970,  HH.  17825. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  was  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administration 
in  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  The  bill  also 
made  a  number  of  amendments  to  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968  which  were  designed 
to  strengthen  the  LEAA  program. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  the  bill 
and  the  legislation,  as  passed,  had  strong 
bipartisan  support  in  committee  and  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  bill  differed  significantly 
from  the  bill  passed  by  the  House.  Mr. 
President,  despite  the  significant  differ- 
ences in  the  Senate  and  House  bills,  and 
despite  the  strong  Insistence  of  the  House 
conferees  on  provisions  of  the  House  bill, 
I  believe  we  have  been  successful  in  pre- 
serving the  essential  character  of  the 
Setiate  bill.  The  conference  report  we 
bring  back  today  includes  virtually  all  of 
the  essential  features  of  the  legislation 
which  passed  In  the  Senate. 

I  would  now  like  to  review  some  of  the 
major  points  In  the  Senate  bill  which  tlie 
Senate  conferees  were  able  to  insist  upon 
and  retain.  I  would  also  like  to  discuss  a 
few  of  the  House  provisions  which  were 
accepted  In  conference. 

ADUXNISTaATIVX    MANAGEMENT    Or    LXAA 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision  for  revising  the  adminis- 
trative management  structure  of  LEAA. 


>  A  question  arose  In  the  conference  on 
the  relationship  between  1  n.S.C,  sec. 
iOa — dealing  with  the  effect  of  repealers — 
and  title  VI:  it  was  resolved,  however,  on 
the  basis  that  the  expression  of  the  Con- 
gress to  reenact  title  IV  of  the  1968  act  and 
amend  It  accordingly  was  adeqtutely  ex- 
pressed and  that  no  specific  addition  of  new 
language  was  necessary. 
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This  provision  reUins  Uw  so-called 
troika  In  a  modified  form.  It  gives  the 
Administrator  control  over  the  adminis- 
trative funcUons  of  the  agency.  These 
functions  are  presently  vested  in  the  »d- 
mlnlstratlon  and  this  provision  would 
provide  in  es.>*nce  that  they  be  exercised 
bv  the  Administrator  on  behalf  of  the 
administration.  With  respect  to  aU  other 
function.-!,  powers,  and  duties,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  Associate  Administra- 
tors are  partners.  These  functions, 
powers,  and  duUes  are  to  be  exercised 
by  the  Administrator  and  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators with  the  concurrence  of  any 
two  of  the  three.  As  we  stated  in  the  Sen- 
ate report  on  the  bill,  these  modifications 
should  "assure  the  operational  and  man- 
agement efBciency  of  LEAA  without 
placing  too  much  power  into  too  few 
Imnds  for  a  program  involving  a  national 
Impact  on  police." 

puMinMO  EBurra 
The  conferees  also  agreed  to  provisions 
in  the  Senate  bUl  authorizing  LEAA  to 
waive  in  selected  cases  the  present  re- 
quirement that  40  percent  of  the  plan- 
ning funds  allocated  to  a  State  be  passed 
through  to  its  units  of  local  government. 
The  conferees  at  the  lime  agreed  to  the 
ScnaU  provision  requiring  States  to  pass 
through  planning  funds  to  major  cities 
and  counties  in  the  State.  As  was  indi- 
cated in  an  earlier  speech  on  the  bill. 
LEAA  can  administratively  determine 
what  constitutes  a  major  city  or  county 
within  the  meaning  of  this  provision.  I 
also  indicated  that  these  major  cities  and 
counties  would  include  at  least  those  in 
the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
areas  However,  if  LEAA  determines  that 
some  other  standard  should  be  applied 
in  designating  major  cities  and  counties, 
they  can  still  be  in  conformance  with 
the  intent  of  this  provision 

Finally,  the  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
the  House  provision  dealing  with  the 
representation  requirements  of  State 
planning  agencies.  The  equivalent  Sen- 
ate provision  would  have  required  that, 
insofar  as  it  was  not  inconsistent  with 
the  provisions  of  any  other  law.  the  State 
and  regional  planning  agencies  be  repre- 
sentative of  law-enforcement  agencies, 
units  of  general  local  government,  public 
agencies  maintaining  programs  to  reduce 
and  control  crime,  and  the  general  com- 
munitv  witliin  the  SUte.  The  House  pro- 
vision would  delete  the  requirement  that 
the  planning  agencies  be  representative 
of  the  general  community  within  the 
State  It  is  not  intended  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  States  or  units  of  local  govern- 
ment to  designate  for  LEAA  plaiming. 
planning  agencies  established  for  other 
Federal  programs  such  as  the  model  cities 
program  or  the  National  Highway 
Safety  Bureau  program. 

COHSfKUCTlOiy  Qtum 

Section  301ibi  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act 
designates  grant  programs  which  can  be 
funded  by  LEAA  with  action  grants.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  add  language  from 
the  House  bill  which  would  expand  the 
present  language  authorizing  grants  for 
the  construction  of  btiildings  or  other 
physical  facilities.  This  language  would 
provide  that  construction  grants  could  be 
made   for   local   correctional   facilities. 


centers  for  the  treatment  of  narcotics 
addicts,  and  temporary  facilities  in  areas 
of  high  crime  incidence.  This  amendment 
liad  been  considered  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  when  the  House  bill  was 
orlgmally  before  it  and  had  not  been  in- 
cluded because  the  committee  felt  that 
the  present  language  in  the  Safe  Streets 
.\f\.  would  authorize  these  programs.  The 
earlier  action  is  now  corrected. 

CXncnVAL  JUSTlCr  COOIBINATINC  COONCILa 

The  House  and  Senate  bills  both  pro- 
vided for  an  amendment  to  section  301 
(b)  of  the  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  criminal  Justice  coordinating 
councils.  However,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  a  provision  from  the  Senate  bill  which 
would  limit  the  eligibility  of  units  of  gen- 
eral local  government  or  combinations  of 
such  units  for  grants  under  this  program 
unless  they  had  a  population  of  250,000 
or  more.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  its  report  indicated  that  this  lim- 
itation was  added  because  establish- 
ment of  councils  for  smaller  population 
areas  would  be  a  needless  proliferation 
of  the  planning  function. 

COMMUNirr    BASSD    COiaXCTIONAt.    PVOGRAHS 

The  conferees  agreed  to  accept  a  pro- 
vision from  the  Senate  bill  which  adds 
a  new  subparagraph  to  section  301(b> 
authorizing  the  use  of  part  C  funds  for 
the  development  of  community-based 
delinquency  and  correctional  programs 
as  an  alternative  to  institutional  confine- 
ment. The  Senate  report  in  discussing 
this  section  stated  that  the  fimdmg  of 
such  programs  imder  the  present  law  Is 
permissible  but  it  is  hoped  that  express 
authority  will  provide  an  Incentive  for 
the  States  and  cities  to  develop  and  fund 
such  programs. 

TUB    LAW    ENFOBCEMtWr    NTrOS    OF    LOCAL 
COVX1tNIIZ?rTS 

The  conferees  adopted  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  the  provision  In  the  House  bill 
dealing  with  the  law  enforcement  needs 
of  local  governments.  This  provision 
would  provide  that  LEAA  approval  of 
State  plans  for  law  enforcement  as- 
sistance is  dependent  upon  an  express 
finding  that  the  plan  provides  for  the  al- 
location of  an  adequate  share  of  assist- 
ance to  deal  with  law  enforcement  prob- 
lems in  areas  characterized  by  both  hjgh 
crime  incidence  and  high  law  enforce- 
ment activity.  This  means,  as  stated  In 
the  House  report,  that  State  plarmlng 
agencies  should  generally  correlate  the 
benefits  of  anticrime  efforts  with  the  In- 
cddence  of  crime  in  particular  areas. 
These  iKnefits  would  Include,  for  exam- 
ple, expenditures  by  States  for  correc- 
tional facilities  which  regularly  Incarcer- 
ate criminals  from  areas  characterized 
by  high  crime  incidence  or  high  law  en- 
forcement activity. 

FLZXIBLK  PAfift-THmorOB  AlfXITDldENT 

The  conferees  also  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate provision  to  amend  section  303(2) 
of  title  I  of  the  Safe  Streets  Act  by  pro- 
viding a  fiexlble  pass- through  arrange- 
ment in  lieu  of  the  present  requirement 
that  7S  percent  of  all  action  funds 
granted  to  a  State  planning  agency  must 
be  passed  through  to  local  units  of  gov- 
ernment. The  conferees  delayed  the  op- 
eration of  this  provision  until  fiscal  year 
1973. 


Section  303(2)  originally  was  Included 
In  the  act  to  reflect  a  finding  by  the 
Congress  that  approximately  75  percent 
of  total  nationwide  law  enforcement  ex- 
penditures by  Slate  and  local  govern- 
ments is  spent  by  local  governments.  This 
finding  was  based  upon  Information  de- 
veloped by  the  President's  Crime  Com- 
mission and  the  Census  Bureau  showing 
total  nationwide  expenditures,  not  Btate- 
by-8tate  breakdowns.  Studies  have 
shown  the  75  percent  pass-through  for- 
mula is  not  representative  of  the  State- 
local  division  of  law  enforcement  ex- 
penditures In  many  States. 

The  flexible  pass-through  amendment 
provides  that  the  percentage  of  money 
passed  through  by  each  State  to  its  units 
of  local  government  will  be  in  proportion 
to  the  law  enforcement  expenditures  by 
the  units  of  local  government  in  that 
State  for  the  latest  fiscal  year  for  which 
expenditure  data  is  available.  Expendi- 
tures for  corrections,  police  operations 
and  the  courts  will  be  considered  as  well 
as  expenditures  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  Juvenile  delinquency  and  nar- 
cotics addiction  when  they  become  avail- 
able. No  expenditures  derived  from  Fed- 
eral funds  will  be  included  in  this  deter- 
mination. 

The  purpose  of  the  flexible  pass- 
through  is  to  assure  that  there  is  an 
■appropriately  balanced  allocation"  of 
action  funds  Ijelween  the  States  and 
their  local  govenmient  units,  as  re- 
quired by  section  303(3)  of  the  act.  En- 
forcement of  the  existing  pass-through 
requirement  In  States  such  as  Alaska, 
Delaware.  Rhode  Island.  North  Carolina, 
and  Vermont,  which  bear  up  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  some  or  all  compo- 
nents of  law  enforcement  in  the  State, 
cannot  result  in  an  -appropriately  bal- 
anced allocation"  of  action  funds  be- 
tween these  States  and  their  units  of 
local  government,  and  operates  to  the 
detriment  of  these  States. 

In  order  to  administer  the  Increased 
responsibilities  of  LEAA  authorized  by 
this  bill,  the  conference  authorized  20 
additional  supergrade  positions  for  the 
Administration.  The  assignment  of  these 
posiuons  will  in  no  vray  hamper  the 
Attorney  General  in  carrying  out  the  ef- 
fective responsibilities  ol  the  Depart- 
ment. 

STATE     ASSISTANCE    TO    CN  IT»    OF    LOCAL 

OOVEENMEKT 

Tlie  conferees  also  adopted  the  so- 
called  buy-in  provision  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  to  require  that  the  States 
provide  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  non- 
Federal  funding  required  for  federally 
assisted  local  law  enforcement  programs. 
The  provision  applies  only  to  block 
grants  and  not  to  discretionary  grants 
made  under  section  306  oJ  the  act.  The 
conference  sutistltute  conforms  to  the 
House  bill  with  the  exception  that  the 
State  contribution  requirement  is  de- 
ferred untU  fiscal  year  1973  and  expressly 
provides  that  the  State  contribution  will 
be  on  an  aggregate  basis  rather  than  on  a 
project-by-pioject  basis. 

The  provision  is  a  new  concept  in  Fed- 
eral-State relationships  and  could  have 
a  significant  impact  on  SUte  participa- 
tion in  LEAA  programs.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject of  extensive  discussion  in  the  con- 
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ference  and  only  after  many  days  of 
conference  meetings  was  It  finally  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  conferees. 

GRANTS   TO   CORKKTIONAL   rACILTTlES 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  accept  the 
House  version  of  the  provision  adding  a 
new  part  E  to  the  Safe  Streets  Act.  Part 
E  establishes  a  new  program  authorizing 
LEAA  to  make  grants  for  the  develop- 
ment of  new  correctional  facilities  and 
the  improvement  of  correctional  pro- 
grams. LEAA  will  be  authorized  to  make 
both  block  grants  and  discretionary 
grants  under  this  program  and  to  pay  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  cost  of  any  program 
funded  with  part  E  funds.  The  State  and 
local  Bovemment  share  of  these  pro- 
grams can  be  met  by  either  money  or  do- 
nated goods  and  aerrices.  Such  services 
could  include,  of  course,  those  of  iiunates 
of  correctional  Institutions. 

The  conferees  also  accepted  a  provision 
In  the  Senate  bill  which  would  require 
imder  part  E  that  emphasis  be  placed 
on  a  community-based  correctional  fa- 
cilities. Part  E.  as  accepted  by  the  con- 
ferees. Is  substantially  identical  to  the 
provisions  which  I  introduced  in  a  bill 
earlier  in  this  session.  It  is  anticipated 
that  tl-ip  programs  funded  imder  this  sec- 
tion should  have  a  significant  impact  on 
the  problems  of  law  enforcement 

MATCHING 

Tile  conferees  reached  a  compromise 
between  the  House  and  Senate  provision 
on  matching  requirements  for  action 
grants.  The  conference  report  increases 
the  Federal  match  for  any  block  grant 
program  from  60  to  75  percent.  The 
Senate  bill  would  have  raised  this  share 
from  60  to  70  percent.  Similarly,  the  com- 
mittee placed  the  Federal  share  of  all  dls- 
cretlonarj'  grant  programs  at  75  percent 
while  the  Senate  bill  would  have  placed 
the  Federal  share  at  70  jKrcent. 

The  new  provisions,  on  the  whole,  are 
more  desirable.  The  Important  point  is 
that  the  new  formulas  will  mean  sub- 
stantially more  money  for  States  and 
imlts  of  local  government. 

The  conferees  also  accepted  a  modified 
version  of  the  Senate  provision  whlcli 
would  require  States  and  units  of  local 
government  to  provide  part  of  the  share 
of  action  programs  from  money  allocated 
for  matching  LEAA  grants.  The  modified 
provision  would  require  that  40  percent 
of  the  non-Federal  share  of  action  pro- 
grams be  in  money  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  The  provision  would  be  made 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1973.  The  modified 
i-ersion  also  provides  that  this  so-called 
hard  match  need  not  be  appropriated  for 
each  and  every  program  undertaken  by 
units  of  State  or  local  government  but 
may  be  applied  In  the  aggregate.  The 
hard  match  would  include  any  funds  ap- 
propriated by  a  State  or  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment which  are  specifically  ear- 
marked for  matching  LEAA  action 
grants. 

LEAA  experience  In  the  past  2  years 
has  found  that  the  State  and  local  share 
of  action  programs  has  frequently  if  not 
always  been  figured  in  donated  property 
or  services  and  it  Is  hoped  that  the  pro- 
vision for  hard  match  will  stimulate  the 
expenditure  of  new  funds  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes. 


It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  effect 
of  the  hard  match  will  be  delajred  imtU 
Hscal  year  1973,  the  new  matching  for- 
mulas will  apply  Inunediately  to  fiscal 
year  1971  action  funds. 

ATrraoaxzATioMs 

The  Seriate  bill  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  LEAA  of  up  to  $650  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  tl.l5  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  and  »1.7S  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  The  Senate  amendment  further 
provided  that  of  such  funds  tlOO  million 
in  fiscal  year  1971,  flSO  million  in  fiscal 
year  1972,  and  $250  million  in  fiscal  year 
1973  should  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
partE. 

The  conference  provision  is  in  substan- 
tial conformance  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ment except  that  it  earmarks  up  to  $120 
million  for  part  E  in  fiscal  year  1971  and 
for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  it  provides 
that  there  shall  be  allcxated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  part  E  an  amount  equal  to  not 
less  than  20  percent  of  the  amount  al- 
located for  the  purposes  of  part  C. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  appropria- 
tions bill  for  LEAA  for  fiscal  year  1971 
has  already  been  enacted  by  Congress 
and  signed  into  law  by  the  President. 
LEAA  has  already  distributed  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  its  funds  to  the  States 
and  units  of  local  govertmient  and  pres- 
ently does  not  have  funds  which  It  can 
allocate  for  part  E  purposes.  Accordingly, 
It  will  not  be  practical  for  LEAA  to  allo- 
cate $120  million  for  part  E  programs  In 
this  fiscal  year  without  supplemental  ap- 
propriations. It  Is  anticipated  that  LEAA 
will  discuss  our  amendments  with  its  ap- 
propriations committees  in  an  elTort  to 
determine  if  and  to  what  amount  addi- 
tional funds  can  be  obtained  for  part  E 
in  this  fiscal  year. 

There  was  complete  agreement,  Mr. 
President,  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill. 
All  the  conferees  from  both  twdles  signed 
the  conference  report.  We  feel  that  there 
has  been  a  successful  effort  to  preserve 
the  essential  characteristics  of  the  1968 
bill  and  to  update  it  in  the  light  of  the 
experience  gained  in  the  first  2  years  of 
this  very  Important  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  particularly  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  (Mr.  McCtai- 
LAK)  as  well  as  the  staff  for  their  per- 
sistent leadership  and  patience  with  the 
many  varying  versions  with  which  we 
were  initially  confronted. 

Each  of  the  conferees  made  Impor- 
tant contributions  to  the  final  bDl  and  I 
want  to  thank  each  for  the  cooperative 
spirit  which  prevailed  throughout  our 
many  meetings.  I  psrUcularly  want  to 
commend  the  very  capable  chief  counsel 
of  the  Criminal  Laws  Subcommittee,  G. 
Robert  Beakey.  who  worked  hard  and 
diligently  to  bring  this  bUl— in  this 
form — into  being.  I  also  want  to  thank 
the  minority  counsel,  Malcolm  Hawk, 
who  worked  closely  with  me  on  this  mat- 
ter for  his  highly  effective  and  skilled 
assistance  In  bringing  about  this  fruitful 
final  result. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
very  much  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  cer- 
tainly join  in  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  in  com- 
plimenting the  staff.  We  have  a  very  able 


staff  on  the  subcommittee.  They  per- 
formed with  commendable  dedication 
and  efficiency.  Without  their  guidance 
and  help,  we  might  still  be  in  conference. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
OuvELi.  The  Senator  from  Alaska  is 
recognized. 

Mr,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  new  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Senate  amendment  to 
deal  with  awards  for  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  field  of  law  enforcement  has 
been  deleted  by  the  conference.  We  all 
understand  the  exigencies  of  time  here. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  inquire  of  the  chair- 
man If  he  has  an  intention  to  consider 
early  hearings  on  that  bill  In  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  so  that  we  might 
get  it  moving  again  early  In  the  next 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  might  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senat^pr  from  Alaska  that 
my  recollection  is — and  I  am  sure  I  am 
correct  in  this,  iliat  was  an  amendment 
that  was  not  processed  by  the  committee, 
but  was  an  amendment  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  offered 
on  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  discussed  this  with 
the  Senator  briefly  at  that  time  I  foimd 
no  objection  to  it,  and  I  think  virtually 
I  accepted  it  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  on  the  Senate  floor. 

In  conference  the  conferees  of  the 
other  l)ody  did  object  to  it  and  gave 
various  reasoiis. 

I  think  I  can  assure  the  Senator  that  if 
it  does  come  up  as  a  separate  bill,  Is  proc- 
essed by  the  committee  and  passed 
through  the  Senate,  we  wiU  nave  a  rea- 
sonat^le  good  chance — I  cannot  assure 
him  of  that,  but  in  my  Judgment,  it  would 
have  a  reasonably  good  chance — of  being 
accepted. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska may  comment  on  it  if  he  wishes. 

I  could  not  find  anything  wrong  with 
the  Senator's  amendment.  To  me.  It  has 
qualities  that  commend  it.  I  think,  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Senate  and  to  en- 
actment s&  a  statute. 

Mr  President.  I  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  the  Secuttor  from  Arkansas  in  that 
report  on  the  fate  of  that  amendment. 

We  did  try  to  preserve  the  amendment, 
but  the  other  l>ody  was  insistent  that  we 
delete  it  together  with  some  other  ma- 
terial in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  to  give  up  on  something.  We  did 
everything  we  could  to  preserve  it.  It 
was  just  one  of  those  things  that  we  had 
to  sacrifice  in  the  give-and-take  process. 

Mr.  GOIUSKA.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
do  consider  it  at  an  early  time  next  year 
as  an  independent  bill  or  as  an  amend- 
ment to  some  other  measure  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  encourage 
the  dlstinguislied  Senator  from  Alaska 
to  reintroduce  his  bill  early  in  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress. 
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The  committee  is  going  to  continue  to 
be  active  In  the  prosecution  of  this  mat- 
ter We  have  worked  hard,  as  indicated 
by  the  report.  We  Included  in  the  bUl  a 
number  ot  bills  before  our  committee. 
We  processed  them  and  took  all  of  them, 
or  part  of  them.  In  order  to  expedite 
their  passage. 

We  will  certainly  give  preferred  con- 
slderaUon    to   the   Senators   bill    If    he 
reintroduces  it. 
Mr  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing this  Congress,   the  Senate  has  ad- 
dressed itself  most  forcefully  to  the  prob- 
lem.s  of  crime.  In  this  area,  the  Senate  s 
record  has  been  unimpeachable,  having 
passed   about  all  of  the   proposals  re- 
quested by  the  President  and  a  number 
more  initialed  on  its  own.  Much  of  the 
Senate's  work  product  is  contained  in  tile 
pending  conference  report  on  H.B.  11825. 
handled  so  ably  by  the  senior  Senator 
from      Arkansas      iMr.      McCtEtLAH). 
TharJcs  to  his  eBorts.  the  anticrime  rec- 
ord of  the  Senate  has  been  truly  out- 
funding.  And  it  should  be  said  that  no 
Member  of  this  body  undersunds  better 
or    appreciates   more    the   problems   of 
crime  than  does  Senator  McCluxan.  In 
my  own,  less  expert  way.  I  share  his  con- 
cern. I  am  alarmed  with  mounting  crime 
statistics:  I  am  appalled  particularly  by 
the  use  of  firearms  by  criminals  In  our 
society.  Action  must  be  taken  to  curb  the 
criminals  quick  resort  to  a  gun  when 
deciding  to  commit  his  insidious  acu.  _ 
It  was  for  this  reason,  of  course,  that 
the  old  gun  control  laws  of  the  1930's 
were  revamped  in  1968  and  resulted  in 
the  gun  crime  measure  ot  that  year.  It 
was  for  this  reason  as  well  that  I  mtro- 
duced  S.  849.  the  stricter  gun  sentencing 
bill  and  am  gratified  to  know  that  that 
bill having  passed  the  Senate  unani- 
mously—has become  title  n  of  the  pend- 
ing measure. 

This  represents  a  different  approach 
to  curtailing  gun  crime — an  approach 
that  says  to  the  criminal  in  terms  that 
are  clear  and  sUnple  that  the  mere  use 
of  a  gun  will  itself  be  met  with  punish- 
ment that  fits  such  an  act  of  violence. 
In  short,  the  crimUial  use  of  guns  re- 
quires our  closest  attention.  With  this 
stricter  gun  sentencing  provision  we  have 
taken  an  effective  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  will  serve.  I  hope  as  a  primary 
focal  potot  for  the  criminal.  The  decision 
is  his.  It  Is  he  who  must  choose  to  resort 
to  a  gun.  It  is  he  who  now  will  find  that 
act  alone  sufficient  to  warrant  a  stiff 
prison  term,  notwithstanding  the  under- 
lying crime  he  commits. 

I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  do  know  that 
many  Jurists  contend  that  some  leeway 
ought  to  be  given  the  court  m  the  case 
of  first  offenders.  I  note  that  such  a  pre- 
caution is  written  Into  this  provision. 

But  in  the  ease  of  the  .sentence  given 
the  second  and  subsequent  offender.  I 
would  ask  the  able  manager  of  this  pro- 
posal how  he  construes  the  meaning  of 
this  language  which  I  quote  from  the 
conference  report: 

KotwlthstsncUng  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  court  shall  not  suspend  the  sentence 
or  give  him  a  probstlonary  sentence,  nor  shall 
the  term  of  Imprisonment  Impoaed  under 
this  subsection  r\m  concurrently  with  any 
term  of  Imprisonment  Imposed  for  the  com- 
mission of  such  felony. 
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Mr  McCLELLAN.  It  Is  quite  simple.  It 
means  that  the  gun  offender  will  be  re- 
quired to  serve  a  separate  and  additional 
sentence  for  his  act  of  using  a  gtm.  There 
Is  no  discrelion  given;  there  is  no  way 
this  additional  sentence  can  be  avoided. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator.  All  criminals  should 
be  on  notice.  Their  mere  choice  to  use  a 
gun  will  be  punished  and  there  is  no  way 
that  the  punishment  can  be  avoided. 
Again  I  commend  Senator  McClellan 
lor  assuring  that  this  provision  Incor- 
porated from  my  bill— the  Lesnlk  bill— 
was  written  into  this  major  crime  pro- 
posal Again,  I  thank  him  on  behalf  of 
the  Senate  for  his  splendid  leadership  in 
this  whole  area.  .^    .^     .     t 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.    I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  <Mr. 
GRAVEL'.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 
The  report  was  agreed  to. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  one 
thing  I  am  happy  about  In  the  blU  is  a\e 
provision  which  makes  the  carrying  of  a 
gun  in  the  commission  of  a  crime  a 
crime  In  and  of  Itself.  I  think  that  wUl 
be  one  of  the  most  effective  means  to 
cope  with  and  to  combat  and  to  over- 
come crime  that  this  Congress  wUl  have 
done  In  many  a  year.  If  not  In  many  a 
decade. 

Something  must  be  done  to  Uke  care 
of  the  situation  which  confronts  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country.  In  the  urban  areas, 
where  76  or  17  percent  of  our  population 
live  something  must  be  done  also  to 
make  sure  that  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  wronged,  the  raped,  the  murdered, 
and  the  relatives  of  the  murdered  are 
given  just  as  much  consideration  as  are 
the  constitutional  rights  of  those  who  are 
accused.  . 

I  think  we  have  placed  too  much  re- 
liance on  the  latter  and  not  enough  on 
the  former.  .„  .. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUl  the 
Senator  suspend  until  the  Senate  Is  In 
order? 
The  Senator  may  proceed. 
Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  with  that  thought  in  mind  that 
about  a  week  ago  I  Introduced  another 
bill,  on  which  I  do  not  expect  action  to 
be  taken  this  year,  but  one  which  would 
set  up  a  set  of  compensatory  payments 
for  the  victims  of  crime  and  in  that  way 
bring  about  an  alleviation  of  the  situa- 
tion which.  I  repeat,  is  getting  out  of 
hand  in  all  too  many  parts  of  the  ooim- 
try.  m  the  urban  areas  especially,  but  the 
rural  areas  have  not  escaped  either. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  H.  Kenneth  Wangelln.  of 
Missouri,  to  be  a  DB.  district  judge  lor 
the  eastern  and  western  districts  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

The  assLsUnt  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nommation  of  WUllam  H.  Webster,  ot 
Missouri,  to  be  a  UJS.  district  Judge  for 
the  eastern  district  of  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith.  


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 

move  that  the  Senate  return  to  legislative 

session.  _. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 

the  Senator  from  Montana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


TRIBUTES  TO  BE  PAID  TO  SENATOR 
WILLIAMS  OF  DELAWARE  ON  TO- 
MORROW    AND     SENATOR     HOL- 
LAND ON  SATURDAY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
ginning at  9  o'clock  tomorrow  morning, 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Delaware  iMr.  Bocosi  will  be  in  charge 
ot  1  hour  for  the  piu-pose  ot  extending 
our  tributes  and  appreciation  to  a  de- 
parting Member,  the  disUnguished  senior 
Senator  Irom  Delaware  (Mr.  WttLiAMS) . 
I  hope  that  Members  wUl  be  aware  of 
this  and  will  be  on  the  floor  it  they  pos- 
sibly can. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  dlsun- 
gulshed  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
iMr.  GoRNrv>  will  lead  in  a  round  of 
tributes  to  the  distinguished  retiring  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Holiako) 
Mr.  President.  I  make  these  remarks 
at  this  time  because  under  the  cloture 
motion  which  has  been  filed.  It  would  be 
mandatory  following  the  rules  that  the 
vote  on  Saturday  would  take  place  at 
10  o'clock  In  view  ot  the  previous  agree- 
ment reached  covering  the  allocation  ot 
the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  GtramtY). 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate go  Into  executive  session  to  consider 
three  nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar which  were  reported  earlier  today. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel  I.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

U.S.  DISTRICT  COURT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  ot  Robert  J.  Kelleher.  ot 
California,  to  be  a  U.S.  district  judge  for 
the  central  district  of  California. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1-hour 
time  under  the  cloture  motion  begin  at 
10  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and  that 
the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion  occur  at 
U  o'clock.  ,,, 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GKAVEL) .  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished acting  minority  leader  with 


the  understanding  that  I  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  that  my  speech  not 
be  construed  as  a  .second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  who 
has  referred  to  the  time  set  aside  on 
Friday  to  pay  tribute  and  respect  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  WiLLuHS)  and  on  Saturday 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Holland). 

I  suggest  that  Senators  might  want  to 
be  on  the  floor.  I  also  want  to  remind 
Senators  that  since  the  time  Is  limited 
to  1  hour  in  each  case  and  since  only 
a  limited  number  ot  Senators  will  be 
able  to  speak,  prepared  statements  ot 
Senators  will  be  welcome  and.  of  course 
will  be  printed  In  the  Record  as  though 
delivered. 

On  another  matter.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  majority  leader  if  he  intends  In  con- 
nection with  the  request  tor  Saturday 
that  the  time  available  before  the  cloture 
vote  should  be  divided? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  time  be  divided  between  the 
manager  of  the  bill  and  the  minority 
leader  or  whomever  he  may  designate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NAME  OP  SENATOR  RANDOLPH 
ADDED  TO  CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  con,sent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
gmla  I  Mr.  Randolph)  be  added  to  the 
cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraUon  ot  the  bill  (HJl.  17550)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
increases  in  benefits,  to  improve  compu- 
tation methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings 
base  uinder  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  Insurance  system,  to  make  Im- 
provements In  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  improvements  in  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  tor  other  purposes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings)  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
stated  that  the  unfavorable  balance  ot 
payments  on  textiles  tor  the  year  1968 
was  $1,340,100,000. 1  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  relating  to  imports  and 
exports  of  textiles  and  garments  for 
that  year  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


us.  TRADE  BAUNCE,  CAUnDAR  1969 
[InmillKHisflf  dolllrsl 

Eipom        imports 


All raunliin .   .  137,444.3  S3t.l»I.a  II.992.S 

J.psn. .  I,4tl.«  4.M1.3  (1.4;6.5) 

All  countries: 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
Senators  know,  for  the  past  20  years  we 
have  had  a  favorable  balance  ot  pay- 
ments only  twice.  We  have  had  an  un- 
favorable balance  ot  payments  in  18  out 
of  the  past  20  years.  What  has  been  the 
result?  We  have  short  term  dollar  claims 
overseas  of  $42  billion.  Row  much  gold 
do  we  have  to  settle  those  claims  of  $42 
billion?  We  have  a  little  over  $10  billion. 
In  other  words,  our  short  term  liabilities 
are  more  than  four  times  as  great  as 
short  term  assets. 

It  any  State  bonk  in  the  United  States 
were  in  that  position  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  banks  would  close  that  bank 
down  before  the  sun  rises  tomorrow 
morning.  II  a  Federal  bank  were  in  that 
position  the  Comptroller  General  would 
close  It  down  before  the  sun  rises  to- 
morrow morning.  That  is  the  issue  the 
United  States  faces  on  trade  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  un- 
employment rolls  rismg  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Unemployment  now  stands  at 
5.8  percent  ot  our  labor  force.  It  has  In- 
creased by  about  1.6  percent  in  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTDRE.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
(jeorgia  has  mentioned  the  question  of 
unemployment  in  the  textile  indiwtry  I 
thought  I  should  rise  at  this  moment  be- 
cause I  have  before  me  an  sirticle  from 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  of 
Monday,  December  14.  That  Is  Just  the 
other  day.  I  should  like  to  read  the  ar- 
ticle In  this  newspaper.  It  is  an  AP  dis- 
patch. The  headline  is  "Japan  L«bor 
Shortage  Worsens."  Mr.  PresideDt.  mind 
you.  not  employment,  but  the  shortage  ot 
labor  in  Japan  worsens.  The  article 
reads: 

A  tbrec-mao  fact-finding  mission  from 
the  Organisation  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development  has  discovered  thiit  Japsm 
needs  to  formulate  an  entirely  new  policy  to 
cope  with  Its  Increasing  labor  short- 
age ••   • 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  In  the  United 
States  we  are  dealing  with  unemploy- 
ment. Unemployment  is  already  over  5 
percent  of  our  labor  force.  Our  mills 
are  all  on  short  time.  The  garment  work- 
ers are  all  on  short  time.  There  is  no 
longer  time  and  a  halt  or  double  time. 
Our  mills  are  closing  In  droves.  Yet  with 


all  ot  these  imports  coming  from  Japan 
where  the  balance  of  payments  is  $1 .5  bil- 
lion In  their  favor,  we  are  looking  tor 
Jobs  and  they  are  looking  tor  workers.  It 
that  is  not  an  irony  confronting  the 
American  people  I  would  like  to  know 
what  the  tragedy  really  is. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  think  all 
Americans  should  read  this  article  I  ask 
unanimoa;  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Japan  Labor  Bhobtaqe  Worsens 

Tokyo. — A  three-man  foot  finding  mission 
from  the  Organization  for  Economic  Coc^- 
eraclon  and  Development  has  discovered  that 
Japan  needs  to  formulate  an  entirely  new 
policy  to  cope  with  lu  increasing  labor 
shortage,  liibor  ministry  sources  said  over 
the  weekend. 

They  sold  the  mission  also  found  the  need 
for  Japan  to  build  a  stronger  national  co- 
ordinating capacity  on  Industrial  employ- 
ment policies  and  to  expand  Its  adult  occupa- 
tional   training    services. 

The  mission  will  report  Its  findings  to  the 
OECD's  labor  and  social  problems  commit- 
tee. 

The  committee  wilt  work  out  a  r«com- 
mendBtlon  to  the  Japanese  government  on 
the  basis  of  the  report  to  Improve  latior  con- 
ditions In  Japan. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  here,  we 
find  the  biggest  offender  is  Japan.  We 
have  been  trying  harder  and  harder  to 
get  them  to  agree  bilaterally  and  the  an- 
swer always  has  been  no.  that  we  would 
disrupt  the  political  structure  of  Japan 
If  we  were  to  do  that.  Here  they  are. 
They  are  looking  for  workers.  They  are 
short  of  workers  and  we  are  short  ot 
jobs. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  telling  you.  and 
I  say  to  my  friend  from  Georgia,  that 
this  is  the  time  to  take  a  good,  hard  look 
to  see  what  we  are  doing  to  ourselves. 
This  idea  that  the  textile  industry  Is  go- 
ing to  be  the  basic  part  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  has  to  come  to  a  stop  be- 
cause throughout  the  country — and  this 
goes  tor  Georgia  and  my  State  as  well, 
and  other  textile-producing  States — 
our  mills  are  closing  down,  they  are  on 
short  time,  there  is  no  overtime,  there  Is 
no  double  time,  and  all  of  those  looms  are 
closing  down.  We  are  looking  for  jobs 
while  they  are  looking  tor  workers.  All  I 
can  say  is  shame  on  us;  stiame  on  us. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  commend  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  I  find  myself  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  him.  Unfortunate- 
ly, souij  ot  our  colleagues  want  to  ex- 
>ort  mure  American  jobs  at  a  time  of 
rising  imemployment.  and  their  only 
answer  to  unemployment  Is  to  put  our 
workers  on  relief.  I  think  the  American 
people  do  not  want  to  be  on  relief.  I 
think  they  want  to  work  and  that  they 
want  jobs.  I  think  the  American  people 
want  to  take  home  paychecks  and  earn 
the  respect  of  their  children,  factillies. 
and  neighbors.  They  do  not  want  their 
jobs  exported  and  then  have  to  go  on  re- 
lief. That,  unfortunately.  Is  the  answer 
some  of  our  colleagues  seem  to  have. 

THK    tSSTTE    IS    JOSS 

That  is  the  Issue.  The  issue  is  whether 
there  are  going  to  be  jobs;  whether  there 
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are  going  to  be  American  or  foreign  Jobs. 
Mr.  President.  2.4  million  Jobs  in  Om 
textile  and  garment  IndustiTr  alone  are 
involved  and  those  Jobs  are  being  de- 
stroyed at  the  rate  of  100.000  a  year.  The 
rate  is  aceelerBting.  not  decreasing. 

I  hope  the  Senate  Joins  the  President 
who  has  requested  us  to  take  action  in 
this  regard  and  I  hope  Senators  wlU  vote 
as  they  did  In  1968  and  as  they  did  In 
1969  by  an  overwhelming  majority  to 
try  to  protect  the  rights  of  American 
workers. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment the  dlstingulslied  Senator  from 
Georgia  as  well  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  for  the  ob- 
servations they  have  made. 

It  seems  strange  indeed  that  this  group 
should  be  pushing  eflorts  that  are  bound 
to  export  jol>s  from  America,  and  at  the 
same  time  we  are  faced  with  the  agoniz- 
ing responsibility  of  tr>'lng  to  make  work 
In  this  country,  to  try  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities for  employment,  to  try  to  train 
people,  to  try  to  provide  relief  from  the 
injury  that  is  sustained  by  virtue  of  the 
imports  that  come  into  this  country.  Yet 
that  is  what  we  are  doing,  and  some  of 
the  most  ardent  advocates  of  a  com- 
pletely unfettered  trade  policy  are  in  the 
forefront  saying  we  have  to  put  more 
and  more  money  into  retraining  pro- 
grams to  take  care  of  those  people  whose 
jobs  are  displaced  by  foreign  workers, 
and  by  companies  employing  foreign 
workers  sending  goods  into  the  United 
States.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  \s  cor- 
rect. We  are  training  people  for  non- 
existent Jobs. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
textile  industry  Is  the  best  marketplace 
for  the  relatively  unsUUed  worker  to 
Snd  a  job? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  An  overwhelming  major- 
ity of  people  who  work  In  the  textile  in- 
dustry find  themselves  with  a  limited 
education,  as  a  rule,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  a  minority  race.  When  their  Jot» 
are  destroyed.  It  is  dltBcult  for  them  to 
find  other  Jobs. 

THC   CLOSIMC    or   A    MUX 

Yesterday  I  recited  to  the  Senate, 
and  there  la  in  the  Ricou.  reference  to  a 
mill  that  closed  in  Aragon.  Oa.  Aragon 
is  a  little  murUcipality  of  1.200  people 
where  500  people  were  suddenly  thrown 
out  of  work.  The  Senator  can  imagine 
what  that  did  to  that  little  community. 
Many  of  them  still  have  t>een  unable  to 
find  Jobs.  Many  of  them  now  have  to 
drive  l&O  to  200  miles  a  day  In  order  to 
work.  Some  of  them  did  not  have  auto- 
mobiles and  they  are  unemployed. 

This  is  the  problem  confronting  us  in 
many  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Senator 
realize  there  are  some  people  in  the 
sute  Department  who  think  these  dis- 
placed workers  maybe  should  go  to  Ja- 
pan to  get  a  Job?  I  would  not  put  It  past 


them  down  there  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  believe  that. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  worked  from  time  immemorial,  as 
he  knows,  with  representatives  of  the 
Sute  Department  to  try  to  get  .<iome 
semblance  of  order  out  of  our  trade 
policies.  As  the  Senator  has  stated  and 
as  I  have  stated  on  many,  many  oc- 
casions, what  the  XJ.S.  State  Department 
needs  more  than  anything  else  Is  an 
American  desk. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  here.  We 
provide  millions  and  mllllona  of  dollars 
for  Appalachia  to  help  people  there  find 
work,  people  who  are  sufTering  today 
because  of  the  economic  situation.  Do 
Senators  realize  that  much  of  our  textile 
industrj'  was  located  in  Appalachia?  We 
are  trying  to  put  people  to  work,  not  on 
relief,  to  give  them  Jobs.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  does.  If  anyone  asks  me 
what  this  amendment  stands  for,  it 
stands  for  American  Jobs,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, nothing  more  and  nothing  less.  All 
we  are  li7ing  to  do  is  preserve  what  we 
have.  l>ecause  there  Is  nothing  we  can 
do  about  those  Jobs  that  are  lost,  and 
how  regrettable  that  is. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct. 

I   yield   now    to   the   Senator   from 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  When  we  are  groping 
with  the  situation  that  confronts  ua,  as 
we  contemplate  changes  in  the  welfare 
program,  trying  to  find  what  we  can  do, 
how  we  can  best  train  and  educate  peo- 
ple in  order  that  they  will  some  time  in 
the  future  possess  talents  to  give  them 
something  to  hand  out  so  they  can  find 
Jobs  and  can  be  gainfully  employed  and 
can  get  off  the  relief  rolls  and  Into  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  and  there- 
by support  themselves  and  their  fanUlles, 
does  it  not  make  good  sense  that  the  first 
step  we  should  take  would  be  to  protect 
the  jobs  we  now  have? 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  agree  implicitly. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  Before  we  start  training 
people  in  redevelopment,  manpower 
training,  and  other  programs  which  we 
have,  which  oftentimes  have  trained  peo- 
ple for  Jobs  that  do  not  exist,  it  seems 
abundantly  clear  to  me  that  the  first  step 
any  person  would  want  to  take  would  be 
to  protect  the  Jobs  we  already  have,  to 
protect  the  people  already  employed,  so 
we  do  not  add  to  the  unemployment  rolls. 
I  Join  with  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  saying  that  is  precisely  what  this  bill 
intends  to  do.  It  does  not  impose  any  re- 
.nwnsibillty  or  obligation  upon  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  to  do  anything 
he  does  not  want  to  do.  Anything  that 
would  not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  this 
country,  he  will  not  be  forced  to  do  un- 
der the  trade  amendment  to  the  social 
security  bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  doea  not  require 
the  President  to  do  one  solitary  thing. 
Nothing  is  mandatory.  It  does  give  him 
tools  to  work  with  so  we  can  get  volun- 
tary quotas  to  protect  American  Jobs, 


The  President  of  the  United  States  says 
he  wants  those  tools,  and  I  want  to  give 
him  those  tools. 

Mr,  HANSEN.  I  would  suggest  to  my 
good  friend  from  Georgia  that  already 
there  has  been  some  discernible  change 
in  attitude  of  some  of  our  foreign  friends 
as  they  contemplate  the  results  that  will 
obuin  if  this  legislation  Is  passed.  They 
are  practical  politicians.  Just  as  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  are,  and  they 
understand  full  well  that  If  they  were 
voluntarily  to  enter  into  agreements  with 
the  United  States  that  would  result  in  a 
restricted  market  for  the  products  that 
come  from  Japan,  or  wherever  they  come 
from,  this  would  be  a  difficult  program  to 
sell  to  their  people,  but.  confronted,  as 
they  now  are.  with  the  probability  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  or  at 
least  that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  might  take  such  action  as  to  pro- 
tect Jobs  in  this  country.  It  gives  them 
added  reason  to  go  before  their  respec- 
tive legislative  bodies  and  before  their 
industrialists  and  say,  "Might  not  it  make 
good  sense  for  us  to  enter  voluntarily 
into  agreements  with  the  United  States 
that  might  restrict  somewhat  the  export 
of  goods  from  our  country  to  the  United 
States  in  order  to  avoid  even  more  re- 
strictive laws  that  could  result  If  we 
failed  to  do  this?" 

So  I  say  the  effort  we  have  made  up 
to  this  point  has  been  helpful.  It  will  not 
be  completed,  we  will  miss  the  point.  If 
we  do  not  go  all  the  way  and  give  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
appropriate  officials  those  tools  with 
which  they  can  take  what  steps  are  In- 
dicated In  order  to  protect  American 
Jobs. 

I  think  it  is  clearly  indicated  now  that 
we  have  far  and  away  fewer  trade  re- 
strictions insofar  as  the  importation  of 
goods  into  this  country  is  concerned  than 
does  any  other  major  nation  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  We  are  the  market 
and  the  dumping  groimd  for  the  goods 
and  products  of  the  low-wage  countries 
in  the  world,  as  the  Senator  knows.  No 
other  country  In  the  world  permits  such 
complete  freedom  Into  its  markets  as 
does  the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  agree  with  my  friend. 
I  say  further  if  the  typical  American 
worker  loses  his  Job,  or  If  a  poorer  pay- 
ing Job  comes  about  because  of  the  In- 
creasing Importation  of  goods  Into  this 
country,  or  a  part-time  Job  in  place  of 
one  he  now  has.  this  great  American 
market,  which  everybody  looks  upon 
with  envy,  will  not  be  quite  so  attractive, 
t>ecause  t^e  jobs  our  American  worttlng- 
men  have  make  this  the  great  market  it 
Is.  When  they  are  out  of  work  or  when 
they  are  drawing  relief  checks  or  unem- 
ployment compensation,  they  will  not  be 
in  the  market  bidding  actively  for  goods, 
which  now  makes  this  country  the  place 
any  other  coimtry  would  like  to  export 
its  goods  to. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  Is  en- 
tirely correct.  I  thank  him  for  his  con- 
tribution to  this  debate. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Seruttor  from  South  Caroliiut. 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  want  to  commend 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Georgia  on 
two  particular  scores.  First,  as  a  long- 
time leader,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  has  tieen  persistent  In  try- 
ing to  protect  Jobs  fundamental  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  in  1961.  after  a 
series  of  hearings  based  primarily  on  the 
initial  research,  findings,  and  hearings 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Lsland.  found  that 
the  security  was  Jeopardized  by  the  ex- 
portation of  textile  Jobs.  We  had  lost 
some  400,000  Jobs  in  the  lO-year  period 
between  1950  and  1960. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  continues 
to  lead  on  Uiis  score  and  on  President 
Keimedy's  program,  wliich  he  intended 
to  i3e  comprehensive,  including  cotton, 
woolens,  and  man-made  fltiers.  The  Sen- 
ator has  persisted  and  he  has  been  an 
outstanding  leader.  Secondly,  he  has  of- 
fered leadership  as  a  farmer.  There  are 
so  many  farm  Senators  who  have  been 
given  rumors  that,  somehow,  this  was 
going  to  ruin  the  farm  economy.  There 
is  no  more  successful  fanner  In  the  VS. 
Senate,  in  addition  to  being  the  out- 
standing leader  he  has  been  over  the 
years  in  public  life,  than  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  <Mr.  Talhadcxk 

I  think  it  should  be  emphasized  that 
much  of  the  opposition  from  farmers  Is 
coming  from  a  segment  of  our  economy 
which  has  been  misled  Into  sending  tele- 
grams or  otherwise  writing  to  Washing- 
ton making  objections  on  unfounded 
facts. 

Soybeans  Is  a  specific  example.  Europe 
consumes  5.2  million  tons  yet  they  pro- 
duce only  50,000  tons.  Where  are  they 
going  to  get  the  addiUonal  5.15  million 
tons  of  soyl>eans?  In  the  Par  East,  they 
constime  over  4  million  tons,  but  produce 
only  1.2  million  tons,  and  there  Is  no 
other  market.  So  the  critics  try  to  aUude 
to  the  ruination  of  the  agricultural  econ- 
omy when  in  fact  tlie  experience  is 
otherwise. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  pointed  out  earlier  in  the  de- 
bate that  Japanese  articles  could  not  be 
bought  in  Mexico,  but  where  does  Japan 
buy  its  cotton?  Japan  buys  much  of  Its 
cotton  from  Mexico,  where  Japan  is  dis- 
allowed from  selling  any  of  its  cotton 
or  textile  apparel.  That  is  the  kind  of 
argument  we  get. 

I  think  it  is  highly  significant  that  we 
are  getting  telegrams  by  leaders  who 
themselves  have  received  dairy  quotas, 
meat  quotas,  cotton  support,  and  all 
kinds  of  agricultural  support  prices,  and 
on  coffee  and  sugar,  and  that  practice 
has  been  followed,  and  yet  they  come 
around  hollering  "Protectionism."  And 
yet  we  want  to  try,  in  order  to  give 
impetus  to  the  Nixon  goal  of  exporting 
all  the  jobs  and  putting  everybody  on 
family  assistance.  Now,  Is  that  not  a 
great,  a  mighty  goal?  We  have  gone  from 
the  Great  Society  to  the  Great  Dlaaster, 
all  in  the  name  of  protectionism. 

Mr,  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyomtag  for  the  purpose  of 
engaging  In  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  courtesy. 

Let  me  say  that  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  says  is 
absolutely  true:  but  In  order  to  keep  this 
completely  bipartisan,  let  me  say  that 
the  Nixon  policy,  as  enunciated  by  the 
State  Department,  has  not  changed  one 
bit  from  what  It  was  earlier.  I  regret 
that  that  is  the  case.  It  is  just  the  same 
old  idea  the  State  Department  has  al- 
ways had:  To  heck  with  everyone  else, 
we  will  do  It  so  as  to  further  the  alms 
of  the  State  Department,  and  if  it  hurts 
anyone  else,  it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  put  his 
finger  exactly  on  the  concern  In  the  U.S. 
Senate.  For  the  past  decade,  geopoUti- 
cally,  there  has  been  the  United  States 
of  America  involving  itself  with  Berlin 
walls.  Greek  policies,  they  went  into  the 
Middle  East,  they  went  into  Vietnam, 
they  went  into  Cambodia,  they  went  into 
Korea  and  everywhere  else,  trying  to 
protect  freedom,  all  of  which  we  have 
supported.  On  the  other  hand,  this  other 
crowd  Is  not  going  the  way  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  with  a  direct  military  attack, 
but  economically  they  are  beating  the 
socks  off  of  us.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the 
context  of  bitterness,  I  say  it  in  the  con- 
text of  saying  that  they  know  what  they 
are  doing,  and  you  have  to  respect  them 
for  It. 

What  they  are  doing  Is  established 
governmental  policy,  with  the  Minister 
of  Trade  being  the  No.  1  man.  He  is  top 
dog.  He  Is  brilliant:  he  knows  what  he 
is  doing,  and  the  govenmient  does  not 
take  n  step  that  they  do  not  check 
through  the  Ministry  of  Trade. 

We,  on  the  contrary,  have  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  who  is  sidetracked,  a;id 
get  another  fellow  to  the  White  House 
to  do  the  Job,  and  in  the  Pentagon,  and 
the  White  House  itself.  When  they  ask 
about  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  they 
do  not  know  who  he  Is.  or  If  they  do, 
the  first  question  they  ask  the  poor 
gentleman  is.  "When  are  you  going  to 
resign?" 

Then,  when  they  get  to  the  nitty- 
gritty,  they  took  our  distinguished  friend, 
whom  I  have  had  the  greatest  respect 
for.  Secretary  Stans,  and  sent  him  on 
no  less  than  38  trips  back  and  forth  to 
Tokyo,  but  when  they  got  really  down 
to  it,  they  got  the  Republicans'  Bobby 
Baker,  Peter  Flanagan — remember  him? 
Remember  the  "Sansanea,"  and  the 
"Marramda."  that  boat  deal?  They  have 
Mr.  Flanagan  now  at  the  White  House 
handltag  the  problem.  That  Is  like  de- 
livering lettuce  by  way  of  a  rabbit.  That 
is  the  land  of  trade  policy  we  have. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, who  is  so  familiar  with  banking 
affairs,  knows  that  is  how  France  is  deal- 
ing with  us.  That  Is  how  the  European 
Economic  Community  is  dealing  with  us. 
They  say  we  will  start  a  trade  war;  but 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  with  tills  bill, 
I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  is  stop  a  trade  war,  and  Just 
put  a  litUe  chock  In  the  wheel  and  to 
fulfill  President  Kennedy's  program. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  calls 
this  President  Kennedy's  program.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  also  advocated  it,  and 
President  Nixon  advocates  it:  so  we  have 
had  the  last  three  Presidents  of  the 
United  States  urge  protectionism,  with 
thousands  losing  their  Jobs. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  And  that  figure  Is 
now  11.000  In  South  Carolina.  Georgia 
was  9.000  in  October. 

But  what  do  we  do?  We  find  this  na- 
tional corporate  group.  ECAT— Emerg- 
ency Committee  on  American  Trade.  Do 
you  know  who  the  head  of  that  is?  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  client.  Donald  Kendall,  of 
Pepsi-Cola.  He  heads  up  the  whole  she- 
bang. 

Is  anyone  Interested  in  Importing 
water,  all  around  the  world?  There  is  no 
problem  tovolved  in  importing  water.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  All 
they  are  Interested  in  is  expanded  mar- 
kets, and  pleasing  the  particular  govern- 
ments and  people  where  they  sell  their 
products.  That  is  good  business.  I  do  not 
fault  them  for  that. 

But  we  at  least  ought  to  have  common- 
sense  enough,  in  these  United  States  of 
America,  to  recognize  it,  and  understand, 
when  they  are  buying  these  ads  to  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, and  the  Was.hinston  Post,  who  is 
paytog  for  them,  and  where  the  pressure 
Is  to  this  U.S.  Senate,  and  the  constant 
caterwaultog  and  cartooning  of  protec- 
tiotJsm.  I  wish  those  Senators  who  really 
stand  for  labor  would  get  with  labor  on 
this  score — would  really  get  with  labor, 
and  I  mean  the  worklngman,  because  he 
needs  a  fair  chance  to  compete.  When  we 
first  started  10  years  ago,  they  said  we 
were  noncompetitive.  We  have  the  money 
in  researeh  and  we  have  equaled  them 
on  design  and  everythtog  else.  But  how 
In  heaven's  name  are  you  going  to  com- 
pete, not  Just  at  the  salaried  level,  when 
they  take  their  ftaance  and  loans  through 
the  govenmient  when  they  manufacture 
under  conditions  thai  would  be  crimtoal. 
en  safety  measures  and  on  health  meas- 
ures in  the  United  SUtes,  when  they 
do  not  have  provision  for  social  security 
and  pensions,  unemployment  compen-sa- 
tion.  wages  and  hours.  They  do  have  it  to 
a  degree,  but  not  nearly  what  we  have 
to  the  United  States,  which  we  put  Into 
the  worktogman's  pay  envelope.  How  can 
we  compete  with  It? 

We  do  not  want  to  compete  with  that: 
and  when  we  say  that,  they  say  we  are 
protectionists. 

I  would  be  glad  for  my  disttogulshed 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Georgia,  to  con- 
ttoue.  I  did  not  wish  to  toterrupt  the 
seriatum  of  what  he  was  presenting.  We 
can  get  Into  consumers  agato,  and  the 
actual  price  of  cotton  textiles.  But  is  it 
not  significant  that  the  very  thtog,  they 
said,  woijld  be  so  terrible  Is  what  32 
countries  have  already  agreed  to  on  the 
matter  of  cotton,  a  long-term  arrange- 
ment? 

This  Is  the  thing,  they  say.  that  Is 
going  to  start  a  trade  ww.  This  Is  the 
thing,  they  say.  that  will  ruin  the  coun- 
try. But  this  is  the  thtog  that  President 
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Kennedy  called  for.  In  behaU  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TAIMADOE.  Mr.  President.  »111 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  made 
reference  to  a  possible  trade  war.  It  has 
not  been  pointed  out  that  Japan  has 
quotas  on  98  separate  articles.  They  have 
the  greatest  degree  of  protectionism  of 
any  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  it  has  not  been  pointed  out  that 
the  Europeans  take  only  5  percent  of 
Japanese  textile  exports,  while  we  take 
50  percent.  Yet  they  have  a  greater  pop- 
ulation in  Western  Europe  than  we  have. 
They  have  less  unemployment  than  we 
have.  They  have  greater  gold  reserves 
than  we  have.  And  yet  we  hear  the  talk 
of  trade  wars  from  Japan  and  Europe — 
both  of  those  areas  that  arc  protecting 
their  own  jobs  and  asking  us  to  export 
ours. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  want 
to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  for  the  generosity  of  his 
remarks.  I  pointed  out  earlier,  before 
be  came  on  the  Senate  aoor.  that  this 
body,  just  2  years  ago.  by  a  vote  of  55 
to  31.  passed  the  Hollings  bill  to  pro- 
tect the  jobs  of  the  American  men  and 
women  working  in  textiles  and  In  the 
garment  industry.  At  that  time,  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  not  ac- 
cept the  amendment  in  conference. 

We  passed  another  bill  in  1969.  this 
time  65  to  30  The  House  would  not 
accept  that  bill  ir.  conference. 

But  this  time  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  sent  us  a  bill.  The  Senate 
Finance  Committee  agreed  with  them  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  and  I  hope 
the  Senate  vrill  take  the  same  action 
that  it  did  on  the  Cotton  bill  and  on 
the  Hollings  bill,  and  let  us  so  back 
and  negotiate  again  with  our  confer- 
ees from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
because  I  believe  this  time,  after  send- 
ing us  a  bill  of  their  own.  tliey  will  ac- 
cept one  of  our  bills. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  I  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield 
tome  brieflv? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  enjoyed  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina and  those  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Reference  has  been  made  to  a 
trade  war.  and  we  have  heard  statements 
from  time  to  time  about  getting  even 
with  iis.  retaliation,  discrimination,  and 
so  forth. 

I  like  to  think  sometimes  on  this  sub- 
ject as  to  where  retaliation  starts.  When 
does  it  start? 

I  believe  the  Senator  was  with  me  in 
Brussels — I  am  not  sure  whether  he 
was — when  we  met  with  the  officials  of 
the  Common  Market,  had  luncheon  with 
them,  and  we  asked  many  questions 
about  the  situation.  We  asked  particu- 
larly about  the  border  taxes,  the  variable 
levies  that  were  made  on  products  from 
our  country.  I  recall  quite  well  their 
answer. 


They  more  or  less  admitted  that  they 
were  not  fair  toward  the  United  States. 
but  they  said  that  It  was  necessary  in 
order  to  enable  those  countries  to  ad- 
just their  internal  affairs  so  that  they 
could  keep  going.  But  when  we  offered 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of  levying  a 
tariff— this  does  not  levy  a  tariff;  it  sim- 
ply provides,  as  I  understand  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  for  voluntary  quotas. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Voluntary  quotas,  ad- 
justable by  the  President. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator commented  on  the  fact  that  for 
many  years  we  had  voluntary  quotas  on 
the  part  of  Japan  on  cotton  textiles. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  We  have  It  today. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Have  it  today.  And  It 
is  working  verj'  well. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  They  have  extended 
It  three  times. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  recall  many  years 
ago  when  Mr.  Iketa  was  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Japan.  I  talked  with  him  in  Ja- 
pan. Mr.  Fujiyama  was  the  foreign  min- 
ister, and  I  talked  with  him.  The  first 
question  both  of  them  put  to  me  was  with 
reference  to  trade  relations,  and  so  forth. 
I  told  them  then  that  we  appreciated 
Jappn's  trade  with  us.  and  Japan  is  our 
second  best  customer.  I  believe  that  Can- 
ada Is  first.  Japan  Is  our  best  customer 
on  agricultural  products.  Japan  buys 
more  cotton  from  us  than  any  other 
country. 

I  told  them  then: 

We  realize  that  trsde  Is  a  two-way  proposi- 
tion. We  are  willing  to  take  a  fair  amount  of 
your  manufactured  products.  We  have  to. 
In  order  to  maintain  the  trade  that  we  have 
with  you. 

This  was  back  In  the  days  when  they 
were  dumolng  Dce.s  the  Senator  recall 
the  situation  with  respect  to  women's 
blouses? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  said : 

Let  as  trade  In  an  orderly  way.  Let  us  know 
what  we  need  to  take  of  your  product.^  each 
year,  and  let  It  come  In  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner. In  quantities  that  we  know  ahead  of 
time,  and  don't  send  us  ihoddy  stuff.  We  will 
trade  with  you. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  cotton  quota 
system  has  worked  fairly  well  over  the 
years — very  well.  I  think  we  can  say. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  mentioned 
the  quotas  that  Japan  Invokes  on  im- 
ports to  her  country.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolltia  was  with  me 
and  others  when  we  had  a  conference 
with  Premier  Sato. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  At  that  time.  If  the 
Senator  recalls,  we  discussed  various 
phases  of  trade.  One  thing  that  someone 
brought  up  was  the  matter  of  automo- 
biles. In  driving  through  this  country 
from  time  to  time,  I  see  lots  full  of 
Toyotas.  How  many  American-made  au- 
tomobiles does  one  see  in  Japan? 

I  cannot  speak  for  the  certainty  of 
this,  but  someone  who  was  with  us  there 
said: 

Tou  couldn't  get  an  American-made  auto- 
m'>blle  on  sale  In  Japan. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  They  have  automo- 
bile restrictions. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yet,  when  we  try  to 
protect  our  markets,  not  with  a  tariff 
but  vrith  orderly  trade — and  that  Is  what 
quotas  amotmt  to — they  say  that  we  are 
ruining  the  trade  of  the  world,  that  we 
are  disturbing  their  markets,  and  that 
we  are  breaking  down  trade  relations 
with  various  nations. 

I  say  that  when  you  have  an  orderly 
trade,  you  have  a  good  trade  relationship 
with  a  nation.  I  wish  Japan  would  agree 
to  voluntary  quotas  on  noncotton  tex- 
tiles. That  is  what  I  believe  is  included 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  right— man- 
made  fibers  and  woolen  goods. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  and  I 
are  from  the  cotton  area,  cotton  grow- 
ing and  cotton  manufacturing,  and  we 
are  saUsfled.  as  I  understand  It.  with  the 
cotton  textile  situation  cm  a  voltmtary 
basis  with  Japan. 

I  have  been  hoping  against  hope  that 
Japan  would  come  m  and  agree  to  a 
voluntary  quota  program.  EMscussion  has 
been  going  on  now  for  a  long  time,  and 
I  have  been  hoping  that  they  would  come 
In  and  agree  to  a  quota  system  by  which 
we  could  abide  and  that  the  European 
nations  would  withdraw  the  special  fa- 
vors they  have  for  their  own  country. 
It  amoimts.  In  effect,  to  a  tariff  against 
our  products. 

The  Senator  knows  that  I  joined  with 
him  In  his  bill,  and  I  am  one  of  the  co- 
sponsors  of  the  present  bill  that  has  been 
proposed.  I  believe  in  freer  trade.  I  like 
to  see  good  trade  between  the  nations 
of  the  world.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  maintain  good  relations  and  to 
buUd  a  firm  basis  for  peace. 

I  am  supporting  this  measure  because 
I  believe  the  voltmtary  quotas  set  up  a 
regular  schedule  by  which  they  come  In. 
Docs  the  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  1  agree,  absolutely. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  for  the  leadership 
he  has  given  over  the  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  mention  two 
things,  and  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  who  has  the  case 
on  the  shoe  situation. 

The  Senator  mentioned  the  Toyota. 
When  they  price  It  In  Japan,  they  take 
the  research  and  development  costs,  the 
sales  costs,  the  advertising  costs,  the 
overhead  costs,  the  in-plant  costs,  and 
everything  else,  and  they  put  that  on  the 
domestic  product  and  .sell  the  Toyota  in 
the  domestic  market  for  approximately 
S2.800.  They  take  the  same  automobile, 
send  it  all  the  way  around  the  world, 
and  sell  it  for  tl.800.  almost  a  thousand 
dollars  less 

Their  pricing  system  is  geared  to  take 
over  economically  the  world  markets. 
They  know  what  we  are  doing,  and  that 
is  the  battle  we  are  In. 

Specifically,  let  me  just  emphasize  the 
fact  that  in  the  40  years  since  Smoot- 
Hawley  days — all  the  free  traders  want 
to  holler  "Smoot-Hawley" — we  had  a 
different  policy  of  technology,  and  we 
frankly  did  not  concern  ourselves  with 
the  conditions  under  which  they  worked 
or  anything  they  produced,  because  with 
mass  production  and  the  monopoly  we 
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had.  we  could  compete  with  them  any- 
where else  In  the  world. 

Today,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  a  monopoly  and  Is  leading  In  tech- 
nology in  two  schools — computers  and 
aircraft,  and  we  are  about  to  lose  on 
aircraft. 

We  carmot  compete  when  they  can 
produce  and  have  the  technology  in  tex- 
tiles and  watches  and  electronics,  or  any 
other  thing.  They  have  the  technology 
and  they  can  do  it  just  as  well  as  we  can 
but  they  have  a  different  standard  of 
living. 

Some  commonsense  provislotis  have  to 
be  written  into  the  law.  flexible  as  it  is. 
to  give  the  President  the  capacity  to  deal 
with  this.  In  short,  to  protect. 

Finally,  when  the  President  takes  his 
oath  of  office  to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so. 
They  are  getting  around  to  where  you 
cannot  protect  troops,  you  cannot  protect 
the  economy:  it  is  just  un-American  to 
protect.  If  that  is  the  way  they  feel,  I 
wish  some  of  those  folks  would  put  In  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  word  from  the 
oath  of  office  of  the  Chief  Executive  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  the  floor  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  know  something 
about  the  shoe  industry,  too.  One  of  the 
very  large  shoe  plants  Is  In  my  hometown. 
I  recall  going  to  the  plant  a  year  ago  and 
going  through  it.  and  they  showed  me  at 
that  time  the  amount  of  shoes  that  were 
t>eing  imported.  I  recall  that  they  said 
this  to  me: 

We  are  not  alarmed  at  the  present  level, 
but  It  11  this  climbing  level  that  we  are 
disturbed  about. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to  Invoke 
quotas  on  shoes.  There  are  other  prod- 
ucts, too.  We  have  ceramics  in  my  State, 
and  I  know  .somethmg  about  that.  I  know 
something  about  steel  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

I  just  do  not  like  the  charge  made 
against  us  that  we  are  tearing  down  trade 
relations  when  they  are  trying  to  impose 
additional  levies  against  our  products. 

I  would  like  Just  to  say.  if  I  may.  about 
a  year  ago  or  a  little  more  my  wife  and 
I  were  in  Copenhagen.  We  went  around 
to  a  store  which  was  selling  very  fine 
products.  My  wife  bought  some  crystal 
or  silver — I  cio  not  remember  which — and 
when  the  clerk  packaged  it  up  she  said, 
"Would  you  like  for  me  to  ship  this  to 
you?"  My  wife  said,  "No.  I  will  take  it." 
The  clerk  said,  "Well  If  I  ship  It,  we  can 
deduct  20  percent.  That  just  about  would 
cover  the  duty  you  would  have  to  pay 
over  there."  In  other  words,  they  could 
give  us  that  advantage  In  order  to  take 
their  product. 

I  do  not  know  that  we  compete  very 
much  with  them  in  those  two  fields  of 
crystal  and  silver,  but  I  remember  a  few 
years  ago,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
and  I  inserted  In  the  foreign  aid  bill  a 
provision  to  make  It  possible  for  us  to 
export  chickens  from  his  State  and  mine. 
We  are  great  poultry  producers.  In  fact, 
poultry  has  become  one  of  the  largest 
agricultural  commodities,  in  dollar  value. 
In  my  State.  We  made  an  arrangement 


whereby  we  sold  a  great  deal  of  potiltry 
In  West  Germany. 

Finally  they  Invoked  some  kind  of  a 
special  levy  on  that  and  cut  the  market 
down  tremendously  that  we  were  send- 
ing into  West  Germany. 

In  .mother  instance.  I  met  with  officials 
of  the  Common  Market  several  times  on 
this  very  subject,  and  they  promised  tis 
that  in  the  future  they  would  take  care 
of  these  things.  But  our  people  are  get- 
ting very  much  concerned,  and  feel  that 
something  should  be  done  to  coimteract — 
not  to  impose  something  on  them  that 
would  be  destructive  of  trade — but  some- 
thing to  counteract  the  things  that  they 
have  done  to  prevent  our  trade  coming 
in,  which  was  the  incentive  that  we  had. 

I  also  talked  to  the  head  of  a  large 
chemical  plant,  about  a  year  ago  or  a 
little  more,  and  he  told  me  that  his  com- 
pany was  building  a  very  large  plant — I 
believe  he  told  me  it  would  be  the  largest 
one  in  West  Germany.  He  said,  "I  do 
not  like  to  do  that,  but  I  catmot  afford 
not  to  do  it."  He  told  me  how  much  of 
a  grant  the  German  Government  would 
make  to  him  in  order  to  build  his  plant 
there  for  his  company,  and  how  they 
would  make  money  available  at  a  very 
low  rate  of  Interest,  and  on  a  long-term 
basis,  to  make  it  possible  to  put  that 
plant  there:  and  then,  in  the  event  he 
made  products  that  he  wanted  to  export, 
they  would  give  him  a  great  export  ad- 
vantage which  we  cannot  match  in  this 
country. 

I  want  to  say  this :  The  Senator  knows 
that  on  yesterday  we  reported  a  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency that  I  hope  will  come  up  tomor- 
row, which  will  give  the  Export-Import 
Bank  more  flexibility  in  aiding  our  own 
exports.  I  hope  that  will  be  passed  by 
the  Senate  tomorrow  and  that  we  may 
have  it  completed  before  this  Congress 
adjourns. 

I  just  wanted  to  mention  these  things 
because  there  are  hundreds  more  inci- 
dents that  could  be  Illustrated  to  show 
the  scope  of  this  situation. 

We  arc  not  asking  for  anything  im- 
f air.  We  are  asking  only  for  a  fair  break. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware and  which  is  being  vigorously 
fought  for  by  the  good  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talkadcx).  I  want  to 
commend  the  many  Senators  who  have 
spoken  this  evening.  I  should  like  to  be 
associated  with  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  <  Mr.  Pastork)  . 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiMosl.  my  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Sparkkah  I .  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming I  Mr.  Hanskn). 

I  appreciate  very  much  their  thoughts 
and  comments  and  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  them. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  be  brief. 

There  can  be  no  denial  that  the  Amer- 
ican textile  and  shoe  Industry  had  been 


severely  Injured  by  the  Increasing  influx 
of  foreign-made  goods.  As  foreign  firms 
gain  a  greater  and  greater  hold  on  this 
segment  of  otir  economy,  more  and  more 
American  workers  are  lo.<ung  their  liveU- 
hood  as  their  employer's  businesses  fall. 

The  plight  of  the  footwear  industry. 
for  example,  has  been  talked  about,  but 
not  acted  upon.  The  sutistics  which  tell 
the  story  of  the  rise  of  imports  and  the 
decline  of  domestic  production  are  now 
familiar.  In  1989  foreign-made  footwear 
took  over  25  percent  of  our  domestic 
market.  Compared  with  1968  imports 
jumped  20  miUion  pairs  last  year  whUe 
domestic  production  declined  52.3  million 
pairs.  Some  of  these  pairs  could  have  and 
w^uld  have  been  made  in  some  of  the 
59  shoe  plants  which  were  closed  in  the 
United  States  in  1969. 

How  long  must  we  wait?  The  Ume  has 
come  to  put  a  reasonable  limitation  on 
these  imports.  I  feel  that  this  amend- 
ment does  Just  that — it  allows  competi- 
tion from  abroad,  but  does  not  allow  it 
to  predominate,  and  this  amendment 
would  reduce  shoe  imports  from  over  200 
million  pairs  a  year  to  approximately 
150  mlUion  pairs  a  year. 

In  1968,  the  shoe  and  leather  Industry 
wod  the  single  largest  manufacturing 
employer  In  New  Hampshire,  employing 
20,536  people.  By  1969.  It  was  no  longer 
the  largest  employer  and  employment 
had  dropped  to  18.466.  During  those  2 
years  almost  10  percent  of  the  shoe  fac- 
tories in  my  State  had  closed.  By  July 
of  this  year,  shoe  and  leather  employ- 
ment had  dropped  to  16,400. 

In  almost  every  single  case,  the  prin- 
cipal reason  for  the  loss  of  employment 
and  the  shutting  down  of  plants  has 
been  the  competition  from  imported 
shoes. 

I  believe  In  free  competition,  but  when 
that  competition  results  In  the  shutting 
down  of  factories  across  our  Nation,  then 
I  think  that  the  Federal  Government, 
whose  foreign  poUcies  have  encouraged 
that  competition,  has  an  obligation  to 
step  in  and  help  the  workers  and  families 
who  have  been  driven  to  the  poorhouse. 

The  situation  Is  desperate,  and  so  are 
the  shoe  workers  of  New  Hampshire.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  can  act  favorably 
to  meet  the  needs  of  these  men  and  their 
famlUes. 

These  two  industries,  which  have 
played  such  an  Integral  role  in  our  na- 
tional life,  have  been  injured  by  this  for- 
eign thrust.  If  we  do  not  heal  this 
wound — and  do  so  Immediately  with  the 
passage  of  this  legislation — the  wound 
will  become  fatal,  these  two  industries 
may  well  disappear  from  the  American 
scene,  and  all  America  will  pay  the  price. 

The  amendment  would  place  restric- 
tions on  the  continued  importation  of 
leather  footwear,  textile  articles  made  of 
cotton,  wool  and  manmade  fibers,  as 
well  as  articles  made  of  blends  of  these 
and  other  textile  fibers. 

By  using  the  years  1967-68  as  the  base 
period  for  determining  1970  imports,  the 
bill  would  reduce  shoe  Imports  from 
more  than  200  million  pairs  per  year  to 
approximately  160  railUon. 

Manmade  fiber  imports  would  be  cut 
In  half  and  give  protection  to  the  domes- 
tic cotton  and  wool  Industries.  In  future 
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.    ^                   Til  .»ia»/^T^r>K  OP  BnirrlNP  H.R.  13878.  An  act  Jor  Uie  reUeJ  of  certain 

yews,  as  domesUc  corusumpUon  oj  shoes            ^^S*^?,"  ™o5SSJ  «tlr«i  omc.r.  of  the  Anny.  N.vy.  and  Air 

and  textiles  Increases,  the  American  pro-                   MORNING  BUSlNfc&s>  Forof(Rtpt.No.9i-W87); 

ducers  of  Uiese  producU  would  continue         ^,     BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr.  H  R.  13806.  An  ict  tor  the  relief  o(  Irwln 

to  be  protected.  Foreign  imporu  would    president,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ^"^  <»''P«.  "^  «"t""Vh.  relief  of  Thad- 

conunue  to  be  limited  to  a  proporUon.1     y,„^  ^e  a  brief  period  for  the  transac-  ^  pJilaM  lipV  No  Sf-lSJl:"' 

share  of  the  marltet.  tlon  of  routine  morning  business  with  a  ' - 

A  genuine  balance  can  only  be  strucK     limitation  of  3  minutes  thereon. 

.     ,,...-_    ......  «.   .hi.        ,^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


such  as  this 


by    legislation,    legislation 

which  reaches  aU  naUons  and  gives  no 

one  nation  a  competiUve  advantage  over 

"■J^e'baslc  reason  for  trade  imbalance 
Is  the  wide  range  differential  between  our 
^S«Uc  industries  and  ">f  ,'°«^, 
wmpeUtors.  May  I  point  ""^^that  «« 
average  American  shoe  woriter  makes 
M 18  an  hour  while  his  Italian  counter- 
part gets  »1.06  and  his  Spanish  counter- 

^5  i^Z  woXlhat  these  nations  can 
flocil    our    market*    with    meipensive 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  AN 

EacECunvE  department 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore iMr.  Aixoi)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letter,  which  was  referred 
as  indicated: 
Rxporr     ON    ExTiNT    AND    DtsposmoN    or 

UHrr«D  STATia  coNTBiac-noNS  to  Intik- 

NATIONAL    OaOA.NIZATlOSS 


H-R.  15505.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jaclc  B. 
Smith  and  charlea  N.  MarOn,  Jr.  (Rept.  No. 
01-1490) ; 

H  B  16503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gary  W. 
Slewart  (Rept.  No.  91-14B1);  and 

HJl.  16365.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
N.  Stanford  (Rept.  No.  91-H92). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  p.n  amendment: 

B.  3956  A  bUl  to  provide  private  relief  for 
Lt.  Comdr.  LeRoy  E.  Coon,  supply  Corps.  XJS. 
Navy,  retired,  continued  on  active  duty  In  a 
retired  statui  after  June  30,  1967  (Rept.  No. 
91-1495): 

By  Mr.  rULBRlGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relallone.  with  amendmenu: 

3.  Res.  486.  Reeolutlon  relating  to  the  Joint 
Army-Air  Porce  effort  to  liberate  American 


ui~u     -~ .    .    ,^,_,.„  ac-         A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  uans       jirmy.Air  rorce  eoon.  w  iiu<:r»v.  -^«.v™ 

goods.   In    18«9.   Imported   looiwear  ov       ^^j^g    pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the     -rtjoners  of  war  held  captive  by  North  Vlet- 
counted  for  more  than  25  percent  of  our     ^^^^^  ^^^  dlspoeltion  of  u.s   oontrlbutions     ^^   j„p,  „„  91-1493). 


domestic  market.  ImporU  Jumped  ZO  f„  international  organlzatlona.  for  the  fiscal 
niiiiinn  oalr  from  1968.  while  domestic  y,,,  1989  (with  an  accompanying  report)  -- 
producUon  feU  by  52.3  million  pairs.  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatione. 


"S,"^rufor«dtheclosmgof59^er- 
iccn  shoe  plants  last  year;  78.500  Job  op- 
pcrtumties  were  lost. 

The  economic  [actors  are  obvious.  Our 
ba^nce^f-P^yments  deficit  h««a««^ 
mir  unemnloymenl  rolls  Increase,  our 
S^es^o^:  to  short,  the  whole  country 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 

were  submitted: 
By  Mr.  PtJLBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 

on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 
HJ.  Res.  1183.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 


(Rept. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  3908  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  widow 
and  children  of  Thomaa  PllUfant  (Sept.  No. 
91-1494), 


'"E^"'    .^y^r  of  shoes  imported  is  fast     Public  Law  40S,  80th  congresa.  of  January  28.     Submitted 
ao^cS  50  i^^^t  M  Uie  domestic     .948.  providing  for  m«nhershlp  and  part.c,         „.  „.  , 
„lLi  fnr  shoes   It  is  predicted  that  un- 
TeS  we  So  wmet^ng  about  shoe  import 
Uw  wiU  take  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  market  by  1915. 

This  means  Jobs  are  taken  from  Amer- 
ican workers. 

This  means  businesses  wlU  faU. 

This  means  our  economy  wUl  suner 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations 


were 


Ipatlon  by  the  nUlted  States  In  the  South 
Pacific  Commlsalon  (Rept.  No.  91-1477). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admlnletratlon, 
without  amendment: 

H.  Con.  Res.  788.  Oonciirrenl  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  coplea  of 
"Hearings  Relating  to  Various  Bills  To  Repeal 
the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1950,'" 
Ninety-first  Congress,  second  session   (Rept. 


Tt  u  exnected  that  more  than  85.000     no.  91-1478)  ;  and 

It  IS  cAiJcvu™  v_        ^ „„rir»r)t         H.  Coh.  BBS.  789.  ConcuTTent  resolution  to 


job  opportunities  for  American  workers 
will  be  lost  to  shoe  imports  this  year. 

By  the  year  1975  it  is  expected  that 
mot4  man  175,000  Job  opportunities  will 
be  lost  unless  we  do  something  now. 

I  do  not  beheve  we  can  afford  this  to 
continue  m  our  Nation  which  is  alreadj' 
so  sore'.y  beset  by  unemploj-ment. 

I  know  that  many  argue  that  cutting 
back  on  shoe  imports  wiU  increase  the 
cost  of  shoes  to  the  con-sumer. 

Mr  President,  I  have  just  had  made 
avaUable  to  me  the  results  of  a  study 
which  indicates  that  il  limits  had  been 
placed  on  shoe  imports  in  1969  such  as 
we  propose  in  this  amendment  the  retail 
prices  ol  shoes  would  have  increased  a 
matter  of  onLv  six-tenths  of  1  percent 
since  that  time. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  prices  go  up  in  a 
period  of  inflation.  But.  if  you  compare 
such  a  price  rise  with  increases  taking 
place  for  so  many  other  products  I  think 
it  is  a  small  price  to  pay. 

Tomorrow  I  will  have  more  to  say 
nbout  the  claim  by  opponenu  ol  this 
amendment  that  it  wUI  result  in  trade 
retalLition. 

So  tomorrow,  hopefully,  when  we  reach 
a  vote  on  the  amendment,  the  Senate 
will  agree  to  what  his  been  said  here  to- 
day and  pass  the  amendment. 


provide  for  the  printing  of  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  Chaplain  as  a  House  document  (Rept. 

No.  91-14791. 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Gommlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  amendments: 

8.  Con.  Ree,  85.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorising the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  a  compilation  of  the  hearings  on  U.S.  secu- 
rity agreements  and  commitments  abroad 
(Rept.  No.  91-1480). 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  Mr.  JoansK  of  North 
Carolina),  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  without  amendment: 

BR.  19890.  An  act  to  name  a  Federal  build- 
ing In  Memphis.  Tenn..  for  the  late  Clifford 
Davis  (Rept  No.  91-1481). 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  M.*CNT;50lfl).  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  with  an 
amendment: 

HJL  15188.  An  act  to  amend  the  FUb  and 
Wildlife  Act  of  1956  to  provide  a  criminal 
penalty  for  sbootlng  at  certain  birds.  Ash. 
and  other  animals  from  an  aircraft  (Rept. 
No.  91-1483). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H Jt.  4982.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Beet  (Rept  No.  91-1483); 

H  B.  8100  An  art  for  the  relief  of  Herschel 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Lindsay  News,  of 
Llndsav.  OHla.  iRept.  No.  91-1484); 

HJt.  7264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pearl  C.  Davis  (Rept.  No  91-1485); 

H.R.  13182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Frank 
E.  Dart  (Rept.  No.  91-1486): 


By  Mr.  FtTLBRIOHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Robert  P.  Buck,  of  Washington.  Clifford  H. 
N.  Tee,  of  Hawaii,  AUIe  C.  Felder,  Jr..  of  the 
District  of  c.olumbla.  Daniel  Parker,  of  Wls- 
con.-^ln.  Gu5tav  M.  Rauser.  of  New  York,  and 
James  A  Suffrldge.  of  Virginia,  to  be  mem- 
ijers  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation; 

Bradford  Mills,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Cor- 
poration: 

Herbert  Salzman.  of  New  York,  to  be  Exec- 
utive Vice  President  of  the  Overseas  Private 
Investment  Corporation;  and 

Leonard  J.  Saccto,  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  to 
Colombia. 

By  Mr.  GRIFFIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Albert  J.  Engel,  of  Michigan,  to  be  a  US. 
district  Judge  for  the  western  district  of 
Michigan. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary; 

William  H.  Webster,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  District 
of  Missouri; 

R.  Kenenth  Wangelln,  of  Missouri,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  Eastern  and  West- 
em  Districts  of  Missouri;  and 

Robert  J.  KeUeher,  of  California,  to  he  a 
US.  district  Judge  for  the  central  dlatrlot  of 
California. 


BILLS   AND   A    JOINT   RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  DOLE ; 

S.  4S8S.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Garret 
John  Allsop:  to  the  Committee  on  tbe  Ju- 
diciary. 
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By  Mr.  MONDAUS: 
S.4S90.    A    bill    for    the    relief  of  Teresa 
Blaszczyk;  to  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  TYDtHOa  (for  himself.  Mr.  Al- 
len. Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Eavnc,  Mr. 
FoNG,    Mr.    GaAvxL,    Mr.    Hakt.    Mr. 
Hatvxxlo,  Mr.  HoLUNoe,  Mr.  iHoirrx, 
Mr.  Mathias,  and  Mr.  THtraMOND)  : 
S.  4691.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  program  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  low  cost  means  of 
preventing  shoreline  erosion;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 

[The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ttoincs  when  he  In- 
troduced the  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware; 
S.J.  Res.  250.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  provide 
maximum  age  limits  for  certain  offloers  of 
the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Wnj-iAHS  of  Delaware 
when  be  Introduced  the  Joint  resolution  ap- 
pear below  under  tbe  appropriate  heading.) 


S.  4591— INTRODUCTION  OP  A  BILL 
TO    ESTABLISH    THE    SHORELINE 
EROSION  CONTROL  DEMONSTRA- 
TION ACT  OP  1970 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  Intro- 
duce today  a  bill  authorizing  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  develop  a  5-year  program 
for  the  demonstration  cf  low-cost  means 
to  prevent  and  combat  shoreline  erosion. 
Erosion  is  the  1058  of  land  by  wind  and 
water.  It  is  a  natural  process  that  occurs 
wherever  the  sea  meets  the  shore. 

Alone  the  coasts  a  continuing  battle 
is  taking  place.  It  Is  a  conflict  between 
the  land  at  water's  edge  and  the  sea 
which  strikes  the  shore.  Prom  wave  ac- 
tion, littoral  currents,  and  winds,  the 
coastline  is  subjected  to  constant  pound- 
ing. Sometimes  the  pounding  Is  severe 
as  when  a  storm  occurs.  More  often  the 
poimdlng  Is  a  steady,  continuous  hitting 
away  at  the  land.  In  the  long  run,  this 
!.■!  as  destructive  as  the  storm  damage. 
In  both  cases,  the  bombardment  of  the 
coast  is  tntenslf.ed  by  the  chemical 
weathering  of  coastal  materials.  The  In- 
evitable result  is  a  change  In  the  contour 
of  the  shoreline. 

Yet  as  nature  erodes  the  coast.  It  also 
replenishes  It.  Offshore  currents,  known 
as  littoral  currents,  transport  sand  and 
eroded  materials  along  a  course  that 
lends  to  parallel  the  shoreline.  Land 
tliat  Is  removed  from  one  part  of  the 
coast  Is  carried  along  to  another.  This 
littoral  drift,  as  It  Is  iiomctimes  called, 
often  results  in  the  contour  of  the  shore 
remaining  approximately  the  same,  al- 
though considerable  movement  of  mate- 
rials Is  In  fact  taking  place.  Land  Is 
erode<3  away  but  replaced  from  another 
part  of  the  oOBst.  While  the  coastline 
remains  essentially  stable,  the  shore  Is 
actually  In  motion. 

In  many  cases,  however,  the  two  flows 
are  unequal.  Either  accretion  or  deple- 
tion of  the  shore  results.  Coastal  or 
shoreline  erosion  Is  a  net  removal  of  land 
and  littoral  materials. 

Besides  resulting  In  the  obvious  loss 
of  land,  and  shoreline  is  vahiable  land 
indeed,  coastal  erosion  causes  beaches  to 
shift  and  clogs  navigable  channels. 
Recreation  and  commerce  are  thus  af- 
fected. Erosion  also  tocreases  sediment 
loads  in  offshore  waters  with  resultant 


harm  to  marine  life.  Enision  thus  has 
ecological  implications  as  well. 

An  Illustration  of  the  damage  which 
shoreline  erosion  causes  can  be  foimd  on 
page  23  of  the  1970  annual  report  of 
the  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development. 

Coastal  erosion  Is  clearly  a  problem. 
It  Is  perhaps  not  a  •'crisis,"  though  over- 
use of  this  word  now  makes  it  almost 
devoid  of  meaning.  Nor  does  oiu:  Na- 
tion's fate  hinge  on  combating  coastal 
erosion.  Yet  damage  to  a  natural  re- 
source, and  our  shoreline  is  an  Impres- 
sive natural  resource.  Is  occurring.  Land 
Is  being  lost.  Channels  are  being  clogged. 
Marine  life  is  being  harmed.  The  erosion 
of  our  shoreline  does  merit  our  attention. 

This  erosion,  in  the  wonls  of  the  then 
Director  of  Civil  Works  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers,  Brig.  Gen.  H.  G.  Wood- 
bury. Jr..  In  1967  testimony  before  a 
Public  Works  Subcommittee,  "Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  significant  as  a  national 
problem."  The  1969  aimual  report  of  the 
Marine  Science  Council  tells  us  that 
shoreline  ero.'iion.  "a  common  and  often 
severe  degradation  of  the  coasts"  results 
in  "vast  areas  of  valuable  land — essen- 
tially lost."  The  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Marine  Science.  Engi- 
neering and  Development.  "Our  Nation 
and  the  Sea."  terms  coastal  erosion  "a 
serious  national  problem." 

It  is  certainly  a  problem  in  Maryland. 
In  Calvert  County,  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  erosion  has 
worn  away  the  high  cliffs  with  consider- 
able loss  of  land.  The  low.  sandy  areas 
such  as  Point  Lookout,  the  clay  banks 
of  the  Eastern  Shore,  and  our  low  marsh- 
lands all  suffer  from  shoreline  erosion. 
Each  year  Maryland  loses  some  300  acres 
of  land  to  coastal  erosion. 

Across  the  continent  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon faces  considerable  erosion  of  Its 
shoreline.  Tillamook  Bay  is  the  site  of 
particularly  damaging  coastal  erosion. 
The  northern  Oregon  coast  suffers  great- 
ly from  such  erosion.  In  summing  up  a 
1968  lecture  to  a  National  Association  of 
Conservation  Districts  meeting.  Robert 
C.  Baum,  administrative  officer  of  the 
Oregon  State  Soil  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Committee,  concluded: 

We  find  tliat  Oregon  does  have  coastal 
erosion  and  other  related  shore  eroelon 
problems. 

Throughout  the  Nation  our  coastal 
States  have  significant  shoreline  erosion 
problems.  Alabama.  Alaska.  California. 
Connecticut,  Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Louisiana.  Maine.  Mas- 
sachusetts. Michigan.  Minnesota,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Hawaii 
join  Maryland  and  Oregon  in  having 
their  coasts  eroded.  Shoreline  erosion  Is 
clearly  a  national  problem. 

As  the  above  list  of  States  indicates, 
erosion  is  not  limited  to  our  ocean  coasts. 
It  Is  a  problem  along  the  Great  Lakes  as 
well.  Surprisingly,  shoreline  erosion  is  a 
major  problem  on  the  lakes.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  for  December  7, 1969,  car- 
ried a  story  on  the  rising  waters  of  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  resultant  damage  to 


homes,  highways,  and  beaches.  TTie  ar- 
ticle says; 

But  the  biggest  problem  is  eroelon.  since 
most  ol  tbe  shoreline  around  the  Great  Lakes 
consists  of  sandy  beaches  and  soft  clay  bluffs. 
As  iBiie  waters  rise,  they  cover  offshore  sand 
tNiXa  that  normally  Impede  waves  and  thereby 
offer  some  protection  to  the  shore.  When 
storms  come  up.  as  they  do  with  particular 
ferocity  In  the  faU  and  early  winter,  the  high 
water  waves  now  crash  directly  ashore,  gnaw- 
ing the  ground  from  under  whatever  is  built 
there. 

Precise  figures  for  the  monetary  value 
of  the  national  losses  due  to  shoreline 
erosion  are  not  available.  Yet  between 
$30  and  $50  million  per  year  is  a  reliable 
estimate.  The  cost  of  coastal  erosion  is 
substantial. 

One  aspect  of  the  erosion  problem  de- 
serves particular  attention.  This  Is  the 
inability  of  the  individual  coastal  land- 
owner to  obtain  satisfactory  Information 
on  ways  to  combat  shoreline  erosion. 
Such  Information  is  limited  because  our 
knowledge  of  coastal  erosion  is  limited. 
We  simply  do  not  know  as  much  about 
IhLs  pi-oblem  as  we  should. 

While  the  Coastal  Engineering  Re- 
search Center  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
located  here  In  Washington,  is  increas- 
ing our  understanding  of  erosion,  the 
Center  tends  to  emphasize  ocean-front 
engineering  and  hurricane  protection. 
Less  attention  is  paid  to  inland  or  shel- 
tered waters  and  the  ways  to  combat 
erosion  resulting  from  the  steady,  less 
spectacular  impact  of  water  and  wind 
upon  the  shore. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  where  many  peo- 
ple own  shoreline  property.  It  is  where 
considerable  erosion  takes  place.  It  is 
where  relatively  low  cost  methods  of 
coping  with  coastal  erosion  may  be  pos- 
sible. Devices  to  control  erosion  on  land 
dIrecUy  facing  the  ocean  and  thus  sub- 
ject to  bearing  the  brunt  of  severe  storms 
are  costly,  usually  well  beyond  tbe  reach 
of  individual  landowners.  In  addition, 
they  are  often  beyond  the  technical  abil- 
ity of  the  average  engineer.  Coastal  hy- 
draulics is  a  complex  subject.  Coastal 
engineering  requires  considerable  ex- 
pertLse.  This  is  true  for  Inland  waters  as 
well  as  unsheltered  seas.  Yet  technical 
assistance  is  usually  available  for  ocean 
shoreline  erosion  problems.  CERC  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  often  can  pro- 
vide help.  But  they  cannot  provide  help 
for  erosion  problems  along  inland  waters. 

Moreover,  costs  of  sheltered  water  ero- 
sion projects  must  be  kept  down.  In- 
dividual landowners,  or  even  groups  of 
them,  cannot  afford  massive  concrete 
seawalls  and  steel  jetties.  These  expen- 
sive devices  are  probably  needed  when 
the  land  to  be  protected  directly  faces 
open  water.  They  are  usually  not  needed 
when  sheltered  coastal  waters  are  con- 
sidered. They  are  also  out  of  reach  when 
financial  limitations  are  a  factor. 

What  is  needed  are  low  cost  erosion 
control  devices  effective  on  Inland  and 
sheltered  coasts. 

The  lack  of  technical  expertise  and  the 
requirement  for  low  cost  devices  bring 
unfortunate  results.  Too  often  the  coast- 
al landowner  with  an  erosion  problem 
cannot  obtain  competent  technical  as- 
sistance and/or  cannot  afford  the  re- 
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medial  action  needed.  Too  often  technical 
and  financial  restrictions  force  the  coast- 
al land  owner  to  Ul  advised.  IneffecUve 
actions.  He  dumps  ml  onto  the  eroding 
shore,  he  builds  ft  bulkhead,  constructs 
a  roclc  Jetty  or  maybe  tosses  some  junked 
autos  onto  the  shore.  Anything  to  stop 
the  erosion.  But  these  ad  hoc  measures 
do  not  work  and  the  erosion  conunues. 
In  his  testimony.  General  Woodbury 
commented  on  the  wasted  eBorta  to  con- 
trol shoreline  erosion: 

E«cti  year  thousands  of  acres  are  lost  to 
the  sea.  an  annual  loss  of  a  national  asset 
of  substantial  value.  And  each  year  private 
dtliens  invest  millions  of  dollars  In  an  ef- 
fort to  protect  their  property  from  the  rav- 
ases  of  eroalon  and  too  much  of  this  Invest- 
ment represenu  a  net  economic  loss  to  the 
country  for  the  measurea  taken  are  too  often 
ineffective. 

Along  Maryland's  Chesapeake  shore, 
on  Long  Island,  in  tidewater  Virginia, 
and  all  along  our  coasts,  people  are  los- 
mg  shoreline  and  money  in  futile  efforts 
to  combat  erosion.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal article  I  mentioned  before  tells  of 
numerous  eflorts  that  failed  to  halt  eros- 
ion along  the  Great  Lakes.  One  leUow  in 
Michigan  spent  $8,500  for  a  structural 
steel-seawall  that  just  did  not  work. 

A  case  study  o(  the  Chesapeake  Bay. 
prepared  In  1968  by  Trident  Engineering 
Associates  for  the  Marine  Science  Coun- 
cil, also  mentioned  that — 

Improper  and.  In  many  instances.  Inade- 
quate preventive  msaauies  have  caused  In- 
crvased  and  tinnecessary  destruction  to  prop- 
erty. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  this  concerns  us 
because  the  shoreline  is  a  national  asset. 
Our  coasts  are  a  bountiful  resource — for 
recreation,  commerce  and  trade,  wildlife, 
industrial  development  and  the  like. 

Today,  Americans  are  aware  of  the 
abuses  suffered  by  our  natural  resources. 
Air  and  water  pollution  receive  consid- 
erable public  attention.  Less  attention  Is 
given  to  an  equally  important  problem. 
the  deterioration  of  our  shoreline.  John 
Clark,  president  of  the  American  Lit- 
toral Society  has  said: 

The  shore  is  In  the  same  danger  now  tliat 
the  forests  were  when  Teddy  Roosevelt  took 
otnce. 

A  key  natural  resource  has  deterior- 
ated. Coastal  erosion  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons. 

The  problem  will  become  more  acute 
as  our  population  grows  While  erosion  is 
a  natural  process,  man  often  accelerates 
it.  Additional  people  on  the  coastal 
lands  means  Increased  shoreline  erosion. 
Already  our  30  coastal  States  contain 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  Nation's 
population.  More  than  45  percent  of  our 
urban  population  lives  in  coastal  coun- 
ties Erosion  Is  likely  to  Increase  rather 
than  decrease  In  the  coming  years.  More 
land  will  be  lost.  More  channels  clogged. 
More  marine  life  harmed.  More  people 
with  a  serious  problem  they  cannot  solve. 

The  effects  of  shoreline  erosion  will 
continue.  The  Trident  study  »ay«: 

Tlieae  eSocta  are  costly  now.  and  wlU 
also  Influence  the  future  devalopment  of 
the  Bay's  Industrial.  eoODomic.  and  lacrea- 
Uonal  expansion. 


In  Other  coastal  waterways  as  well, 
erosion  will  eOect  the  future  pattern  of 
resource  allocation. 

Coastal  erosion  along  Inland  or  shel- 
tered waters  is  a  problem.  It  Is  a  serious 
one.  and  of  national  scope.  It  Is  also  a 
problem  that  is  largely  Ignored.  Shore- 
line erosion  is  probably  too  fractured 
and  quiet  a  problem  to  receive  proper 
attention.  It  is  a  scries  of  little  problems 
rather  than  a  crashing  crisis.  The  cumu- 
lative effect  of  this  erosion  Is  Indeed  sig- 
nificant, but  by  and  large  overlooked. 

I  believe  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
focus,  if  only  briefly  on  coastal  erosion. 
The  first  step  has  already  been  taken. 
In  1968.  Congress  enacted  my  bill 
establishing  the  national  shoreline 
study.  The  legislation,  cosixinsored  by 
26  Senators,  directed  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  survey  and  appraise  the 
erosion  of  our  Nations  shorelines.  To  be 
completed  In  1971.  the  study  will  give 
us  an  Idea  of  the  extent  to  which  our 
coasts  are  eroding  and  will  recommend 
additional  steps  necessary  to  combat 
erosion. 

One  such  step  can  be  taken  now. 
however. 

The  bill  I  Introduce  today  logically 
follows  upon  the  national  shoreline 
study.  It  authorizes  a  5-year  program 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  low  cost 
means  to  combat  shoreline  erosion.  Its 
purpose  is  to  gain  experience  and  ex- 
pertise in  erosion  control  along  Inland 
or  sheltered  waters  that  will  be  useful 
to  the  coastal  landowner.  Its  ultimate 
effect  will  be  to  slow  down  the  erosion 
process  and  stop  the  costly  and  largely 
ineffective  measures  now  being  used  to 
halt  shoreline  erosion. 

The  bin  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  establish  a  national  shoreline 
erosion  control  development  and  dem- 
oiutratlon  program.  This  program,  lim- 
ited to  5  years,  shall  consist  of  "plan- 
ning, constructing,  operating,  evaluat- 
ing, and  demonstrating  prototype  shore 
line  erosion  control  devices." 

Special  attention  shall  be  given  to  veg- 
etative means  of  combating  shoreline 
erosion.  Proper  imderstanding  and  uses 
of  soils  and  gra.'sses  may  well  provide  a 
relatively  inexpensive  way  to  reduce 
coastal  erosion.  Engineering  devices  need 
not  be  the  only  approach  to  erosion  con- 
trol. For  this  reason  the  bill  specifically 
states  that  the  development  and  demon- 
stration program  shall  be  carried  out 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

The  bill  provides  that  erosion  control 
demonstration  projects  be  established  on 
the  lakes  and  gulf  coasts,  as  well  as  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts.  Special  at- 
tention shall  be  given  to  inland  and 
sheltered  waters.  And  while  projects  may 
be  located  on  private  or  public  lands,  no 
funds  may  be  spent  to  acquire  privately 
held  shoreline.  In  addition,  projects  on 
private  or  non-Pfcderal  public  lands  re- 
quire a  non-Federal  sponsor  who  will 
pay  at  least  one-fourth  of  construction 
costs  and  assume  operation  and  main- 
tenance costs  upon  completion  of  the 
project. 
The  bill  authorizes  »6  million  for  a 


5-year  program.  Considering  the  value 
of  the  land  lost  through  erosion  and  the 
costs  of  the  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
halt  coastal  erosion,  the  sum  is  a  modest 
one.  The  money  to  be  spent  is  a  worth- 
while Investment. 

Finally,  the  bill  directs  the  Secretary 
of  tlie  Army  to  establish  a  15-member 
Shoreline  Erosion  Advisory  Panel.  The 
Panel  should  provide  the  program  with 
a  point  of  view  and  assistance  beyond 
the  confinea  of  the  Coi-ps  of  Engineers. 
A  useful  soimding  board,  the  Panel  will 
recommend  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
development  and  demonstration  sites, 
recommend  different  ways  to  reach 
agreements  with  non-Pederal  sponsors 
of  projects,  make  periodic  reviews  of  the 
program,  and  suggest  means  to  dissemi- 
nate information  about  the  shoreline 
erosion  control  devices  developed.  The 
Panel  shall  expire  90  days  after  termina- 
tion of  the  5-year  development  and  dem- 
onstration program. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  cost  of 
this  program.  J6  million,  is  modest  rela- 
tive to  the  expected  benefits.  And  that 
It  Is  a  limited  program,  with  clear  cut 
objectives,  and  a  specific  termination 
date.  It  Is  not  a  small  program  that  will 
run  forever  and  ultimately  cost  billions 
of  dollars. 

While  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretao'  of  Agriculture  obviously 
have  not  yet  formally  endorsed  the 
measure.  1  am  hopeful  It  will  enjoy  their 
support  The  bill  has  been  discussed 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  Soil 
Con.«rvation  Service  and  the  draft  as 
Introduced  represents  some  of  their 
thinking  as  well  as  my  own. 

The  need  for  this  bill  was  suggested 
at  the  1967  hearings  on  the  national 
.-shoreline  study.  At  these  hearings  1 
asked  General  Woodbury  to  comment  on 
a  pilot  project  to  demonstrate  low-cost 
erosion  control  devices.  The  general 
responded: 

We  recognise  the  need  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  processes  of  coastal  erosion 
and  the  methods  for  control  of  erosion  and 
protection  of  our  shores. 

General  Woodbury  went  on  to  say  that 
the  public  should  be  better  Informed  of 
the  erosion  projects  already  in  existence 
and  that  the  corps  intended  to  supple- 
ment a  CERC  report  on  erosion  "by  a 
special  report  giving  a  description  of 
demonstration  projects  which  are  rep- 
resentative of  the  work  and  methods  of 
coastal  protection  used  In  different  re- 
gions." 

This  special  report,  however,  was  never 
prepared.  1  do  not  fault  the  corps  or 
CEBC  for  this,  for  they  operate  with 
limited  funds  and  personnel.  In  any  case, 
a  mere  recital  ol  existing  projects  Is  In- 
adequate, as  these  projects  do  not  rep- 
resent what  I  believe  Is  needed:  Low  cost 
prototype  erosion  control  projects  along 
Inland  and  sheltered  coasts. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers should  now  act  and  make  the  ef- 
fort necessary  to  develop  and  demon- 
strate the  needed  erosion  control  tech- 
niques. 

As  the  caption  to  the  illustration  of 
erosion  In  the  1970  Marine  Science 
Council  report  states: 
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By  InvBstlgiiting  and  determining  aultabl* 
matbodit  for  protecting,  restoring,  and  de- 
veloping tbe  iborellne  against  wave  and  cur- 
rant erosion,  tbe  recreational  and  esthetic 
features  ot  our  coasta  can  be  preserved. 

I  would  add  that  more  Importantly. 
valuable  land  could  be  saved,  ecological 
harm  avoided,  and  conalderable  dredging 
made  uonecessary* 

The  potential  return  of  the  program 
authorized  by  this  bill  Is  quite  substan- 
tial. Eroalon  Is  without  doubt  a  problem. 
A  development  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram oould  do  much  to  alleviate  it. 

The  corps  recognized  this  in  a  Novem- 
ber 25.  1969.  memorandum  entitled 
"Peoslbllity  of  Pilot  Projects  To  Demon- 
strate Shore  Protection  Methods"  pre- 
pared at  my  requested  the  parameters  of 
the  problem,  in  part  concluded: 

It  ia  feaalble  now  to  conacruct  pilot  proj- 
eota  to  demoDstrate  abore  protection  teoh- 
nlquea  that  are  applicable  to  long  stretches 
of  aharellna  and  to  short  stretches  of  high 
value  land.  .  .  . 

At  the  same  time  the  memorandum 
also  concluded  that  any  pilot  project 
should  wait  until  the  national  shoreline 
study  is  finished  and  that  such  a  project 
would  not  be  "applicable  to  short 
stretches  of  low  or  average  land."  But  the 
national  shoreline  study  is  to  be  com- 
pleted next  August  while  the  mounting 
population  pressures  on  our  shorelines 
will  m  the  future  make  low  or  average 
value  coastal  lands  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  Our  shoreline  Is  a  finite  resource, 
increasingly  valuable  and  in  need  of  pro- 
tection. 

It  is  also  an  integral  part  of  the  coastal 
zone,  an  area  that  Is  now  the  subject  of 
considerable  scientific  and  legislative 
discussion.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Oceanography  hopefiUly  this  year  will 
see  its  coastal  zone  management  bill  pass 
the  Senate.  And  shoreline  erosion,  in  the 
words  of  Dr.  Edward  Wenk,  former 
exeoutlve  secretary  of  the  National 
Council  on  Marine  Research  and  Engi- 
neering Development,  "is  a  continuing 
threat  to  the  uses  of  the  land  and  the 
water  of  the  coastal  zone." 

The  program  authorized  by  this  bill 
does  not  embark  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  a  costly  new  venture.  Nor  does  it  place 
a  function  of  local  and  State  jurisdic- 
tions into  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  Ttie  corps  already  plays  a  well- 
defined  role  in  shoreline  erosion  protec- 
tion. The  corps  will  pay  the  full  cost  of 
protecting  federally  owned  shoreline,  70 
percent  for  protecting  non-Pederal  pub- 
lic property  set  aside  as  a  park  or  con- 
servation area,  50  percent  for  protecting 
other  non-F^ederal  publicly  owned 
frontage,  and  up  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  protecting  private  property  where  the 
public  benefits  directly  from  the  protec- 
tion. The  development  and  demonstra- 
tl(m  program  complements  this  activity. 
It  expands  a  role  uniquely  suited  to  the 
corps'  existing  capabilities  and  consistent 
with  a  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment: research  and  development  in 
coastal  erosion.  It  requires  the  coopera- 
tloo.  and  In  some  cases  the  participation. 
of  State,  local,  and  private  groups.  It  is 
a  limited  program,  that  terminates  In  5 
years.  And  It  authorizes  a  modest  ex- 
penditure of  public  funds.  M  million  over 
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a  period  of  5  years.  But  most  important, 
the  program  is  directed  toward  learning 
about  and  protecting  an  Irreplaceable 
natural  resource,  our  eroding  coastline. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
seat  that  the  text  of  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  well 
as  the  September  1969  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers general  instructions  for  the  na- 
tional shoreline  study. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
Senators  Allen,  Eastland,  Ebvin,  Fonc. 
Oravel,  Hart,  Hatfizld,  Hollzngs. 
Ihoute.  Mathias.  and  Thurmond  join  me 
In  cosponsoring  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Saxbe)  .  The  bm  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  general  instruc- 
tions will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4591)  to  authorize  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  and  demonstrate  low 
cost  means  of  preventing  shoreline 
erosion.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Tydotgs  'for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  and 
ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

8.  4681 

Be  tt  enacted  by  tht  Senate  and  Hovee 
of  Repre»entative»  of  the  United  StateM  of 
America  agsembled.  That  this  Act  may  be 
dted  as  the  "Shoreline  Erosion  Control  Dem- 
onstration Act  of  1970." 

riNOiNCS  AND  pcaross 

Sec.  3.  Tbe  Oongreea  finds  that  because 
of  tbe  Importance  and  increasing  interest  In 
tbe  ooast&l  and  estuaries  zone  of  the  t7nlted 
8tat«e.  tbe  deterioration  of  the  sboreUne 
within  this  sone  due  to  eroalon,  the  barm 
to  water  quality  and  marine  life  from  sbor«- 
Une  erosion,  the  low  of  recreational  poten- 
tial due  to  such  eroelon,  tbe  financial  loes 
to  private  and  public  landowners  resulting 
from  shoreline  eroelon,  and  tlie  Inability  of 
such  landowners  to  obtaJn  aatUfactory  fin&n- 
otal  and  technical  aaslstance  to  combat  such 
eroelon.  It  Is  eeaentlal  to  develop,  demon- 
strate, and  dlasenilnate  Information  about 
low-cost  means  to  prevent  and  control  shore- 
Une  eroelon.  It  is  tbereXore  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  authorise  a  program  to  develop 
and  demonstrate  such  means  to  combat 
■horeUne  eroalon. 

aHOKELIKB  XBOSaON   PIOflaAM 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  at  the  Army  shall 
establish  and  conduct  for  a  period  of  6  flaoal 
years  a  national  shorallne  eroalon  control 
development  and  demonstration  program. 
Tbe  program  ebaU  consist  of  planning,  oon- 
structlng.  operating,  evaluating  and  dem- 
onstrating prototype  shoreline  erosion  con- 
trol devices,  txith  engineered  and  vegetative. 

(b)  The  program  shall  be  carried  out  In 
cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agrtcul- 
ture  particularly  with  respect  to  vegetative 
means  of  preventing  and  controlling  ahore- 
llne  eroalon,  and  In  cooperation  with  fed- 
eral, state,  and  local  ogenelee.  private  or- 
ganisations, and  the  ShoreUne  Broslon  Ad- 
visory Panel  eatabUahed  ptirsuant  to  Beo- 
tlon4. 

(0)  Desnonstratlon  projects  estabUtfied 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  emphasise  tbe 
development  of  low  cost  sboreUne  eroelon 
control  devices  located  on  sheltered  or  In- 
land waters.  Such  projects  shall  be  under- 
taken at  no  leee  than  two  sitee  on  tbe  shore- 
line of  tbe  Atlantic.  Ootf,  and  Pacific  coasts 
and  at  not  less  than  one  site  on  the  Great 
Lakes.  Bttee  selected  should  to  the  extent 
poaalble,  reflect  a  variety  of  geographical  and 
climatic  eondlUons. 

<d)   Buch  demonstratiOD  projeets  may  be 


carried  out  on  private  or  public  lands  except 
that  no  funds  appropriated  for  the  purpoe* 
of  this  Act  may  be  expended  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  privately  owned  lands,  In  tbe  case 
of  Bites  located  on  private  or  non-federal 
pubUc  lands,  the  demonstration  projecu 
BhaU  be  undertaken  in  cooperation  with  a 
non-federal  sponsor  or  sponsors  who  shall 
pay  at  least  36  per  centum  of  construction 
costs  at  each  site  and  assume  operation  and 
maintenance  coats  upon  completion  of  the 
project. 

SHoaXLIKC  EROOION  AOVZSOaT  PANTL 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  No  later  than  130  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  shall  eetabllsb  a  Shoreline 
£ro«fon  Advisory  Panel.  The  Secretary  shall 
appoint  16  members  to  such  Panel  from 
among  individuals  who  are  knowledgeable 
with  respect  to  various  aspects  of  shore- 
line eroalon,  with  repreaentatlvee  from  vari- 
ous geographical  areas,  institutions  of  higher 
education,  professional  organizations,  state 
and  local  agencies  and  private  organizations, 
provided  that  such  individuals  shaU  not  be 
regular  full-time  employees  ot  the  United 
States.  Tbe  panel  aball  meet  and  organise 
within  90  days  from  tbe  date  of  its  eetabUah- 
ment,  and  shall  select  a  chairman  from 
among  Its  members.  The  panel  shall  then 
meet  at  least  once  each  six  months  there- 
after and  shall  expire  00  daj^  after  ter- 
mlnatloh  of  tbe  five-year  program  eeubllahed 
purstiant  to  section  3. 

(b)  Tbe  panel  shall — 

( 1 )  advise  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Army  gen- 
erally In  carrying  out  tbe  prorlsloDa  of  thti 
act. 

<3)  recommend  criteria  for  the  selectloD 
of  development  and  demonstration  sltea. 

(3)  recommend  alternative  Institutional, 
legal,  and  financial  arrangements  neceosary 
to  effect  agreements  with  non-federal  spoa- 
BorB  of  project  sites. 

(4)  make  periodic  reviews  of  tbe  prograa 
of  the  program  pursuant  to  this  Act 

<6)  recommend  means  by  which  tbe 
knowledge  obtained  from  the  prxiject  may 
be  mode  readily  available  to  the  pubUe. 

(6)  perform  such  fxuictlons  as  the  Sec- 
retary ot  Army  may  dealgnate. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Panel  of  the  United 
States  shaU.  whUe  serving  on  buirtnesa  of 
the  Panel,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  rates  fixed  by  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe 
Army,  but  not  In  excess  of  SlOO  per  day,  In- 
cluding traveltlme:  and,  while  eo  Bemng 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
businesE,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
slstence,  as  authorised  by  section  6709  of 
title  6  of  tbe  United  States  Code  for  peraons 
In  Okrremment  oervlce  employed  Intcnnlt- 
tenUy. 

(d)  The  Panel  la  autborlEed,  without  re- 
gard to  tbe  dvl]  sernoe  laws,  to  engage  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  Its  functions. 


See.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall 
prepare  and  submit  annually  a  program  pro- 
gress report.  Including  therein  contributions 
of  the  Shoreline  Eroelon  Adviaory  Panel,  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Senate  and  Botaae  of 
Representatives  Oommltteea  on  Public 
Works.  The  fifth  and  flzial  report  shall  be 
submitted  00  days  after  the  fifth  fiscal  y«ar 
of  funding  and  shall  Include  a  oompreiima- 
Blve  evaluation  of  the  natlooal  shareUne  ero- 
sion control  develt^mont  and  demonstratlcm 
program. 

aPPBOPaiATXOKS 

Ssc.  6.  There  Is  authorlaed  to  t>e  ^>pTO- 
prlated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1073.  and  the  suoeeeding  four  fiscal  years,  a 
total  of  not  to  e^»eed  M.OOO.OOO  to  cury  oat 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able until « 
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The  general  Instructions,  presented  by 
Mr.  Tniraos.  are  as  follows: 

DcrAKTMSKT    OF    TH»    AMMT, 

Omo  or  TM«  CHUT  of  EitoutxiM, 

WoMktKtton.  DjO,  Septevibtr  2,  IMS. 
NAnoMAj.  8MO«aJHm  artror 


Ont^LU.   Il«ST«UCTIONS 

I  Purpoae  and  teope.  Theae  InstrucUona 
piortde  dlrecuoo  for  th«  »ppr»lMl.  IdtmU- 
mtlon  End  Mudy  ol  the  AU»nUc,  OuU.  Md 
PBClflc  coMU  ol  the  Dnlted  States,  the 
oo»sts  of  Puerto  Rico  »nd  the  Virgin  iBlmds. 
md  the  shoreline*  ot  the  Ore»t  La»o».  Indod- 
ing  e«tu»r1e»  md  bay^  thereof.  The?  Include 
backgroand  Information.  outUne  the  n«tul« 
of  the  reports  »nd  pubUoaUone  to  be  pre- 
pued.  Mslgn  rMponslbUltles.  »na  establUb 
limiting  da  tee  for  the  enhmlselon  of  report*. 
These  Instructions  ere  applicable  for  Divi- 
sion Engineers  responsible  for  ClvU  Works 
actlTltles  in  the  areae  cited,  the  Duictar. 
Ooanal  Engineering  Research  Center,  and 
others  partlclpstlng  In  the  study. 

a  jlutAorily.  The  National  Shoreline  Btudy 
11  •uthorlred  by  Section  10«.  Public  Law  90- 
4S3.  apptoyed  13  August  196S.  which  reads: 
"Ssc   10«    (al  The  Clhlcf  of  Engineers.  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  ot  the  Army.  ihaU  make  an  ap- 
praisal, inyesugatlon  and  study.  Including 
a  review  of  any  previous  relevant  studies  and 
reports,   of  the   Atlantic.   Outf,   and  Padflc 
coasts  ol  the  BiUted  States,  the  coasU  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the 
shorelines    of    the    Great    Lakes.    Including 
estuaries  and  bays  thereof,  for  the  purpose  of 
(I)  determining  areas  along  such  coasts  and 
BhorellntB  where  significant  erosion  occurs; 
(3)    IdentUylng   those   areas   where  erosion 
presents  a  serious  problem  because  the  rats 
5  erosion,  considered  In  conjunction  with 
economic.   Industrial,   recreational,   agricul- 
tural, navigational,  demographic,  ecological, 
and  othsr  relevant  factors.  Indicates  that  ao- 
Oon  to  halt  such  erosion  may  be  Justified; 
(3)   describing  generally  the  most  suitable 
type  of  remedial  action  for  those  areas  that 
have  a  serious  erosion  problem;   (4)  provid- 
ing prellmlnsry  cost  estimates  for  such  r«- 
medlaJ  action;    (5)  recommending  priorities 
among  the  serious  problsm  areas  for  action 
to  stop  erosion;  (6)  providing  State  and  lo- 
cal authonues  with  information  and  recom- 
mendations to  assist  the  creaUon  and  Impls- 
mentatlou  of  State  and  local  coast  and  shor^ 
Una  erosion  programs;    (71    developing  rec- 
ommended guideline*  for  land  use  regulation 
in  coastal  areas  taking  into  consideration  all 
rslevant  factors;  and  (81  Identifying  coastal 
aisaa  where  title  uncertainty  exists.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  submit  to  ths  Con- 
gress as  soon  as  practicable,  but  not  later 
^aa  thras  years  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  results  of  such  appraisal  In- 
vestigation and  study,  together  with  his  rec- 
ommendations. The  views  of  concerned  local. 
State,  and  Federal  authorities  and  Interests 
will  be  taken  Into  account  In  making  such 
appraisal  Investigation  and  study. 

<b)  There  sre  suthorlzed  to  be  spproprl- 
atad  such  amounts,  not  to  exceed  »l  .000.000. 
as  a»T  be  necessary  to  carry  oat  the  proTl- 
Btons  of  this  seclioD. 

$  eenercJ  cleirs  and  oonjtnrtnts.  This  sp- 
pral»l.  Investlgsuon  and  study  of  the  na- 
tional shoreUixea  will  provide  an  overall  com- 
prehensive assessment  of  shore  erosion  prob- 
Isms  from  the  National  viewpoint.  It  wlU 
recognize  the  Increasing  Importance  of  shore 
erosion  ss  population  grows  and  pressures 
Increase  for  use  of  coastal  lands.  It  will  ad- 
diais  all  shores  and  will  not  be  confined  to 
publicly  used  shores.  The  authorizing  legis- 
lation and  subsequent  budgetary  planning 
laDpoa*  the  following  constraints  on  ths 
study. 

a.  Tha  rsport  of  ths  Secretary  ot  the  Army 
must  bs  submitted  Co  ths  riiiniisi  bafon 
August  IS.  1«71. 


b.  Expenditures  during  Fiscal  Tsar  WTO 
must  not  sxceed  tlSO.OOO. 

c.  Total  sipendllures  must  not  sxcesd 
si.cjoo.ooo. 

These  constraints  require  the  study  to  de- 
pend heavily  on  avsllsble  Information,  to 
minimise  the  collection  and  processing  of 
new  physical  data,  to  use  the  Judgment  of 
experienced,  knowledgeable  personnel  as  Its 
major  resource,  and  to  reduce  duplication  of 
effort  to  an  absolute  minimum.  Accordingly. 
the  study  wlU  be  conducted  ss  several  sepa- 
rable but  related  efforts  that  can  be  pursued 
concurrently.  ,  .^_ 

4  Ob(ec«PM.  The  specific  purposes  of  the 
National  Bhorellne  Study  are  stated  In  ths 
authorizing  legUlstlon  and  are  In  three 
closely  related  areas. 

a.  Shore  erosion.- 
(l>   Determining  areas  along  such  ooasts 

and    Bborellnea    where    slgnlflcsnt    erosion 
occurs. 

{%)  Identifying  those  areas  where  erosion 
presents  a  serious  problem  because  the  rate 
of  erosion,  considered  In  conjunction  with 
economic,  industrial,  recreational,  agricul- 
tural navlgatlonsl,  demographic,  ecological, 
and  other  relevant  factors.  Indicates  that 
action  to  halt  liuch  eroelon  may  be  justified. 

b.  Shore  protection: 

(1)  Describing  generally  the  most  suiwble 
type  of  remedial  action  for  those  areas  that 
have  a  serloia  erosion  problem. 

(2)  Providing  prsUmlnsry  cost  estimates 
for  such  remedial  action. 

(31  Recommending  priorities  among  the 
serious  problem  areas  for  setloa  to  stop 
aoAoa. 

c.  Shore  management : 
( 1 )   Providing  State  and  local  authorities 

wlUl  Information  and  reconunendatlons  to 
•eslst  the  crestlOB  snd  Implementation  of 
State  and  local  coast  and  rhorellne  progrsms. 

(3)  Developing  recommended  guidelines 
for  land  use  regulation  In  coastal  areas  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  all  relevant  factors. 

(31  Identifying  coastal  areas  where  title 
uncertainty  exists. 

Consideration  ot  these  purposes  snd  pur- 
pose areas  together  with  the  requirements 
suggested  by  the  constraints  identifies  In- 
ventoriM  of  shore  conditions  and  needed 
protection,  development  of  guidelines  for 
shore  protection  planning  snd  design,  and 
development  of  guidelines  for  shore  manage- 
ment as  efforts  separable  from  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  CThlcf  of  Englneeis'  report. 

5,  seiTJoiMl  Inwnlorlo.  Inventories  will  as- 
sess the  nature  and  extent  of  erosion;  develop 
conceptual    plans   for  needed   shore  protec- 
tion; develop  general  order-of-magnltude  es- 
timates of  coet  for  the  selected  shore  protec- 
tion, and  Identify  publicly  owned  and  used 
shores,  privately  owned  and  used  shores,  snd 
privately  owned  but  publicly  used  shoree.  In 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  inventories 
are  Intended  to  define  the  magnitude  of  the 
nstlooal  shore  erosion  problem — not  to  pro- 
duce project  authorisations— Inventories  wUl 
be  based  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent 
on    available    Information,    knowledge,    and 
Judgment.    Hydrographlo    and    topograpble 
survey*  will  not  be  undertaken  unless  the  In- 
ventory Is  clearly  dependent  on  them.  In- 
vestigators will  consult  local  authorities  and 
agencies;    compare    tlms    separated    photos, 
maps,  snd  surveys;   make  visual  reconnals- 
sanos  surveys;  and  review  previous  studies  to 
determine  where  significant  erosion  oooun. 
In  Identifying  areas  where  remedial  scUons 
may  be  Justified  and  more  detailed  studies  of 
survey  Investigation  scope  are  appropriate  In- 
vestigators WlU  consider  use  demand  history, 
projsctlans  of  future  uss  demands  (based  on 
available  Information  and  Judgment),  gen- 
eral estimates  of  historic  and  future  annual 
damages  from  property  losses,  geaaral  estl- 
matss  of  hUtorle  and  future  aiuiual  damages 
from  business  and  recreauon  foregone  and 
ths  effect  of  continued  erosion  on  ecological 
values.  Maps  showing  than  ownsrshlp  wUl 


Identify  aress  where  tltls  U  beUered  to  be 

uncertain.  

B.  Shore  prolectton  fuldellna.  The  guide- 
lines will  be  developed  In  sufficient  detail  to 
enable  State  and  local  authorities  to  plan 
effective  shore  protection  works  and  to  ap- 
proximate coats.  Ouldellnes  will  describe  and 
detail  typical  control  structures,  present  non- 
structural alternatives,  present  examples  of 
shore  protection  fsciutles  snd  discuss  their 
strengths  and  shortcomings,  and  present  cri- 
teria for  planning,  designing,  using  and 
malntamlng  structural  protection. 

7.  Sftore  manage-ment  guidelines.  These 
guidelines  will  be  sufficiently  broad  to  en- 
able agencies  and  governmental  bodies  st 
both  State  and  local  levels  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  Improve  the  use  and  management 
of  shoreline  resources.  Exl.«lng  Federal  shore 
protection  programs  and  pollclas  will  be  dis- 
cussed as  will  examples  ol  existing  State  snd 
local  programs.  Historic  and  anticipated  short 
uses  win  be  described,  principles  of  compre- 
hensive planning  accompanied  by  examples 
will  be  presented,  multiple  use  of  shore  and 
water  areas,  land  use  planning  and  construc- 
tion will  be  developed,  principles  of  cost  shar- 
ing win  be  discussed,  and  the  nature  of  pub- 
lic and  private  benefits  will  be  described. 

B.  Beporls.  The  following  reports  wlU  be 
prepared: 

a  RtgloTial  inoentorii  report!.  An  Inven- 
tory report  win  be  prepared  for  Hawaii. 
Alaska,  snd  each  msjor  drslnsgs  area  out- 
lined on  the  Water  Resources  Council  19«» 
map  of  Water  Resources  Development  with 
t>oundariea  adjusted  as  necessary  to  svold 
dividing  any  state  and  with  Puerto  Rico  snd 
the  Virgin  Islands  added  to  the  South  At- 
lantlc-aulf  drainage  area.  These  reports  will 
be  coordinated  vrlth  State  and  local  authori- 
ties and  with  field  offices  of  other  Federal 
agencies  during  preparation.  Completed  re- 
ports will  be  distributed  to  State  and  local 
authorities  and  to  field  offices  of  Interested 
Federal  agencies. 

b.  Shore  protecMon  juldellnes.  A  single 
report  for  nation-wide  use  will  be  prepared. 
The  report  wUl  be  distributed  to  State  and 
local  authorities  and  wUl  be  available  to 
other  Interested  organisations  and  Individ- 
uals through  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

c.  Shore  managemrnt  ffuidelines.  A  single 
report  for  nation-wide  use  wlU  be  prepared. 
The  report  wlU  be  distributed  to  Stste  end 
local  authorities. 

d.  Chlel  of  Enirinetrt  report.  Ths  report  of 
ths  Chief  of  Englneere  with  the  Secretary  ot 
the  Aimye  report.  wlU  be  the  direct  response 
to  the  Congress'  request  for  Information  on 
the  state  of  the  NsUonal  shorelines  snd  on 
the  need  for  remedial  action.  It  will  sum- 
marize the  findings  of  the  regional  Invsn- 
tories  snd  assess  the  nature  and  extant  of 
erosion  from  the  National  viewpoint.  It  wUl 
develop  general  order-of-magpltude  esti- 
mates of  the  ocet  of  needed  remedlsl  actions 
and  will  develop  and  recommend  categories 
of  priorities  for  remedial  action  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  It  will  analyse  and  discuss 
ths  Impact  of  title  uncertainty  on  effective 
shore  protection  snd  shore  management,  and 
the  causes  of  UUe  uncertainty;  and  wUl 
Identify  the  areas  where  title  uncertainty  Is 
probable.  The  report  wiu  be  coordinated  with 
the  Oovemors  of  affected  States  and  with 
other  Federal  agencies  prior  to  submlttaL 

9.  BtiponMbaniea.  BasponslbUltlee  •!• 
*B»lgniHl  as  follows: 

a.  IMvUlon  tnfineeri.  Division  Snglneir, 
North  Atlantic  wUl  be  responsible  tor  ap- 
pralssl.  InvMtlgatlon  and  study  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Region.  Division  Engineer.  New 
England  will  cooperate  with  and  support 
Division  Engineer,  North  Atlantic  as  re- 
quested within  the  limits  of  Nsw  England 
Division.  Other  Division  Englneere  will  be 
responsible  tor  appraisal.  Investigation  and 
study  of  Water  Besouraee  Regions  as  ad- 
Justed  In  aocordanoe  srlth  paragrsph  a*  \o- 
cated  within  their  divisions.  Speolflo  re^ion- 
slbUltlas  an: 
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(1)  Pnpars,  coordinate,  publish  and  dls- 
trlhute  Bsgional  Invsntory  ttaparu. 

(8)  Ascsrtsln.  evslusts.  snd  report  State 
and  local  shore  protection  programs,  to  Di- 
rector, Coastal  Engineering  Bessaroh  (Center. 

(3)  Ascertain,  evaluate,  and  report  State 
and  local  shore  planning  and  management 
programs  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

(4)  Ascertain  and  report  historic  and 
anticipated  shore  usee  to  ths  Chief  of  Xngl- 


(6)  Recommend  model  building  codas  for 
control  of  shore  and  near  shore  construction 
to  the  Chief  of  Englneere. 

(6)  Recommend  categories  ot  priorities  tor 
ranwdlal  action  to  the  Chief  of  Englneere. 

(7)  Evaluate  and  report  the  effects  of 
title  uncertainty  on  shore  protection  and 
shore  managsment  programs  to  the  Ohlat  ot 
Bnglnsen. 

(8)  Reoommsnd  chsnges  to  sxlstlng  Fed- 
eral legtalatlon  to  the  Chief  ot  Engineer*. 

b.  Directar,  Cooital  En0neering  Research 
Center,  Director,  Coastal  Engineering  Re- 
seareb  Center  win  be  reeponslble  for  the  de- 
velopment of  shore  protection  guldeUnes  and 
will  support  Division  Engineers  ss  a  technical 
oonsultant.  Specific  responslbiutles  are: 

(1)  Develop  and  distribute  standard  tor- 
mat  for  regional  Inventory  reports  to  Divi- 
sion Englneere. 

(3>  Advise  Division  Engineers,  st  their  re- 
quest, during  the  course  of  the  Btudy.  making 
such  field  trips  as  may  be  necessary. 

(3)  Review,  for  consistency  and  uniformity 
ot  treatment,  conceptual  plans  for  shore  pro- 
tection developed  by  Division  Englneere. 

(4)  Prepare,  publish,  and  distribute  Shore 
Protection  GutdelineJi. 

(5)  Recommend  model  building  codes  tor 
control  of  shore  and  near  shore  construc- 
tion to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

(8)  Recommend  changes  to  existing  Fed- 
eral legislation  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

to.  Schedules.  The  fallowing  schedule  tor 
completion  of  draft  and  final  reports  and 
submittal  of  required  Information  win  be 
strictly  observed.  A  chart  Is  attached  tor 
convenient  reference. 

a.  Regional  Inventory  reports: 

(1)  Draft  reporu  will  be  submitted  to 
Ohiet  ot  Englneere  not  later  than  31  Augtut 
1«70. 

(3)  Final  reports  wlU  be  published  not 
Uted  tbanSl  May  1871. 

b.  Shore  protection  guideltncs: 

(11  Reports  of  Stat«  and  local  shore  pro- 
tection programs  wlU  be  submitted  to  Direc- 
tor. Coastal  Engineering  Research  Ceotar 
not  later  than  31  August  1970. 

(2)  Draft  repon  win  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief  ot  Engineers  not  later  than  31  October 
1970. 

(8)  Final  report  will  be  publlshsd  not 
later  than  31  January  1971. 

c.  Shore  management  ffuideltnet: 

(1)  Reports  ot  State  and  local  shoe  man- 
agement programs  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  not  later  than  31  October 
1970. 

(3)  Reports  of  historic  and  anticipated 
!  hore  uses  will  he  submitted  to  the  Chief  ot 
Englneere  not  later  then  31  October  1970. 

(8)  Reports  on  the  effects  of  title  uncer- 
tainty on  shore  protection  and  shore  msnsge- 
ment  programs  will  be  submitted  to  the  Chief 
ot  Engineers  not  later  than  31  October  1970. 

(4)  Recommendations  for  model  building 
codes  vrin  be  submitted  to  the  Chief  ot  En- 
gineers not  later  than  80  November  1970. 

(B)  Recommended  categories  ol  priorities 
for  remedial  action  will  b«  submitted  to  the 
Ohlet  ot  Engineers  not  later  than  80  Norem- 
ber  1870. 

(0)  Recommended  changes  to  existing  Md- 
eral  leglslstlon  will  be  submitted  to  the  Chief 
of  Englneere  not  later  than  1  February  1070. 

11.  Funding.  No  funds  have  been  spproprl- 
sted  but  the  budget  now  before  ths  Congreas 
for  Fiscal  Year  1970  Include*  glBO.OOO  tor  tbli 
study.  When  sppropristed  and  allotted,  tlieae 
funds  will  be  sUocsted  to  DItWob  Tnilinai 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  250— 
INTRODUCTION  OP  A  JOINT  RBB- 
OLUnON  TO  PROVIDE  MAXIMUU 
AGE  LIMITS  FOR  CERTAIN  OFFI- 
CERS OF  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Jlr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  today  I  am  introducing  a  pro- 
posed amendment  to  our  Constitution, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  establish  a 
mandator;  retirement  age  (or  Federal 
Judges  and  for  Memtiers  of  Congress. 

II  this  amendment  Is  adopted  both 
minimum  and  maximum  ages  for  setr- 
ice  would  then  be  established  In  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  Constitution,  of 
course,  already  sets  minimum  age  limits. 
Recognizing  that  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
set  the  same  maximum  age  limit  for  the 
election  of  prospective  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  Members  of  the  Bouse  of 
Representatives  because  of  the  disparity 
in  the  length  of  terms  of  olBce  In  the 
two  Bouses.  I  have  suggested  that  an 
age  limit  of  65  tie  placed  on  the  election 
of  a  Senator  and  an  age  limit  of  68  be 
placed  on  the  election  of  a  Representa- 
tive. Tills  would  have  the  effect  of  caus- 
ing Senators  to  retire  at  a  maximum  age 
of  71  and  Representatives  would  no 
longer  be  eligible  to  hold  office  after 
having  reached  age  70.  Of  course.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  took  the  oath  of 
office  before  the  effective  age  limits  were 
reached  would  finish  their  terms. 

At  the  same  time  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  places  a  manda- 
tory retlremeni  age  of  70  on  membera 
of  the  Federal  Judiciary  by  problbltliig 
the  appointment  as  a  judge  or  Justice  of 
the  United  States  of  anyone  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  70.  and  It  requires  the 
retirement  from  regular  active  service  of 
any  Judge  or  Justice  within  30  days  after 
he  reaches  age  70. 

On  February  IS.  1969,  I  announced 
that  I  would  not  seek  reelection  to  the 
UJB.  Senate  in  the  November  1970  elec- 
tion. At  that  time  I  stated  that  my  pri- 
mary reason  for  declining  to  seek  an- 
other term  In  the  Senate  was  the  fact 
that  If  reelected  I  would  be  72  years  old 
when  that  term  expired.  I  offered  the 
opinion  at  the  time  that  there  should  be 
some  mandatory  retirement  age  for  both 
Members  of  Congress  and  members  of 
the  Federal  JudiciaiT.  and  it  seemed  to 
me  that  the  best  way  to  achieve  this  goal 
was  by  means  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment Accordingly.  I  am  today  Introduc- 
ing such  a  proposed  amendment. 

We  are  now,  of  course,  in  the  waning 
days  of  the  9l8t  Congress,  and  I  recog- 
nize that  there  Is  no  possible  chance  of 
this  proposed  amendment  being  either 
considered  or  acted  upon  by  this  Con- 
gress. It  may  well  be  aalced.  then,  why  I 
waited  until  this  late  in  the  congres- 
sional session  to  introduce  the  proposal. 
This  delay  was  ddlberate. 

There  were  two  reasons.  First  of  all.  I 
am  fully  aware  that  the  Congress  could 
not  and  should  not  act  precipitously  on  a 
proposal  of  Oils  nature,  but  Instead  it 
should  be  considered  carefully  as  an  Idea 
rather  than  as  a  specific  proposal  on 
which  hearings  should  be  held  Immedi- 
ately. It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  did  not 
offer  a  written  version  of  a  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  in  ftbrnair 
1969  but  suggested  It  alnuily  as  a  means 


of  focusing  attention  on  the  Idea  of  plac- 
ing an  age  limit  on  services  of  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  Judiciary.  I  offer  the 
language  of  the  proposal  at  this  time  In 
the  hope  that  It  will  be  reintroduced  and 
receive  the  prompt  attention  which  I  be- 
heve  it  deserves  when  the  92d  Congreas 
convenes  next  month. 

Another  reason  for  my  waiting  until 
now  to  introduce  the  proposed  amend- 
ment Is  that  I  did  not  wish  Its  considera- 
tion or  enactment  to  appear  to  be  di- 
rected toward  anyone  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  who  sought  reelection  this  year 
or  to  appear  as  an  excuse  for  my  not 
seeking  reelection.  I  preferred  that  it  be 
considered  on  its  merits  after  both  the 
Congreas  and  the  public  have  had  some 
opportunity  to  discuss  it  and  reach  some 
conclusions  as  to  whether  or  not  this  is 
a  move  wtilch  should  be  supported  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy.  I  think  there 
has  been  sufficient  time  now  for  such 
general  consideration,  and  I  would  bops 
that  the  next  Congress  will  actively  con- 
sider the  enactment  of  the  amendment. 

I  would  like  to  reiterate  one  point 
which  I  made  in  my  statement  of  Febru- 
ary 1969  which  I  consider  to  be  of  great 
importance  In  connection  with  this 
matter.  Some  people  with  whom  I  have 
discussed  this  proposal  have  expressed 
the  feeUng  that  many  Individuals  in  the 
Congress  are  still  quite  vigorous  and  ac- 
tive, alert  and  capable,  even  though  they 
have  passed  age  70. 1  certainly  agree,  and 
I  would  not  suggest  that  their  talents 
simply  be  Ignored. 

Private  industry  has  universally 
adopted  a  mandatory  retirement  age  of 
65  for  its  top  executives,  yet  there  Is  no 
law  cither  at  the  State  or  National  level 
which  requires  such  action. 

Tlie  stockholders  of  any  major  corpor- 
ation would  today  Insist  on  the  enforce- 
ment ol  this  retirement  rule  because  It 
has  been  demonstrated  that  an  age  Umlt 
on  service  Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
company. 

But  while  private  industry  has  adopted 
this  universal  retirement  age  of  6S  for  Its 
chief  executives  that  does  not  mean  they 
do  not  continue  to  draw  upon  the  experi- 
ence or  advice  of  their  former  officers. 

We  know  that  President  Nixon  and 
Presidents  Johnson  and  Keimedy  before 
him  have  all  consulted  frequently  with 
their  predecessors,  and  I  suggest  that  the 
incumbent  Presidents  and  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  have  proflted  by  such  consulta- 
tion. 

It  would  be  the  greatest  folly  to  simply 
Ignore  these  individuals  whose  knowl- 
edge has  been  accumulated  over  the 
years  and  not  make  use  of  such  experi- 
ence. 

I  suggest  that  both  the  Congress,  as  an 
institution,  and  the  administration  would 
be  better  served  If  such  Individuals  were 
available  for  consultsUon  and  advice 
which  they  could  give  so  well  without  be- 
ing burdened  with  the  responsibilities  of 
office. 

The  adoption  of  this  plan  providing  an 
age  limit  would  greatly  Increase  the  ef- 
Oelency  of  both  the  legislative  and  Ju- 
dicial branches  of  our  Oovemment. 

It  is  especially  important  that  the  Con- 
gress give  promi>t  oonslderaUca  to  this 
proposal  as  we  witness  the  growing  bar- 
den  om  the  OoDgrea  and  tha  eoorti. 
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lyn  years  ago  no  one  would  have 
thought  that  we  would  still  be  in  session 
in  December,  but  congressional  sessions 
now  appear  to  have  become  year-round 
matters. 

Our  Government  today  is  Bupervlalng 
eitpendltures  of  over  »200  billion  annu- 
ally. This  Is  several  Umes  the  worltlood 
o<  just  a  few  years  ago. 

The  burden  is  growing  heavier  on  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  In  some  caaes 
It  !s  taking  lt»  toll.  Furthermore,  an 
amendment  such  as  I  have  proposed 
would  do  much  to  encourage  younger 
men  to  seek  office  in  the  leglslatlTe 
branch,  and  both  Congress  and  the 
Nation  would  be  the  beneficiaries. 

UkewL'je,  such  a  mandatory  age  limit 
of  70  for  our  courts  Is  moat  essential. 
We  have  Judges  serving  on  our  courts 
today  who  are  long  past  the  age  where 
they  can  follow  the  arguments  of  a  long 
and  tedious  trial. 

The  i«sult  Is  we  are  getting  court  deci- 
sions and  opinions  rendered  by  young 
law  clerks  who  have  no  responsibility  to 
the  people. 

This  same  situation  regarding  age  has 
on  occasions  developed  both  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  In  the  Senate 


without  objection,  the  Joint  resolution 
will  be  printed  in  tlie  Ricoiio. 

The  Joint  resolution  iS.J.  Res.  250 1 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution to  provide  maximum  age  limits 
for  certain  officers  of  the  Government, 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Williams  of  Delaware, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcokd, 
as  fallows: 

SJ.  Rxs.  260 

Resolved  by  the  Seuate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  tile  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  u.sembled  (Iwo-tnirds  of  each 
Bouse  concurring  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  is  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  ConsUtuUon  of  the  United  states  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intenu  and  purpoem  as 
part  of  the  Coiatltutlon  If  rallfled  by  the 
leglslatuieii  of  three-fourths  of  the  several 
states  within  aeven  jeare  from  the  date  of 
its  submission  by  the  Congnai: 

"AITXCLS  — 

■•Section  I.  No  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  seventy  jeare  shall  be  appointed 
to  be  a  Judge  or  JusUoe  of  the  United  SUtes. 
WlUiln  thirty  days  of  attaining  such  age. 
any  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  United  Statee 
shall  retire  from  regular  active  service. 

-Section  3,  No  person  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  suty-flve  years  shall  be  a  Senator. 


ment,  which  was  considered  and  agreed 
to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  McClellan  when 
be  submitted  the  resolution  and  the  en- 
suing debate  aopear  earlier  In  the  Ricoio 
under  the  appropriate  heading.) 


where  men  have  served  too  long  with  the     except  that  any  Senator  who  attains  such 


result  that  far  too  often  the  dedsloos  of 
their  office  were  being  made  by  staff 
members. 

This  does  not  provide  good  Judicial 
decisions,  nor  does  It  represent  good  leg- 
islative practice. 

A  question  has  been  asked:  How  do 
aome  of  the  Members  of  Congreaa  who 
would  be  affected  by  this  amendment  feel 
about  the  suggestion? 

I  have  been  surprised  by  the  support 
I  have  received.  Very  often  these  Mem- 
bers would  like  to  retire,  but  their  con- 
stituents argue  that  they  owe  it  to  their 
supporters  to  seek  reelection.  The  party 
wants  a  winner.  If  they  refuse,  they  are 
confronted  with  the  guilty  feeling  they 
are  letting  down  their  friends. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment 
would  solve  that  problem. 

Some  ar^ue  that  the  adoption  of  this 
plan  would  provide  for  a  lameduck  Con- 
gressman or  Senator  who  would  lose  his 
effectiveness  during  his  last  terms.  That 
argument  Is  not  valid  Under  the  Con- 
stitution we  now  provide  for  a  limit  of 
two  terms  for  our  President,  and  no  one 
referred  to  President  Elsenhower  as  a 
lameduck  President  daring  hla  last 
term 

The  same  situation  is  true  in  most  of 
our  States  which  limits  the  service  of 
Governors. 

This  same  amendment  Is  being  intro- 
duced today  in  the  House  by  Congres.'s- 
man  Rom  of  Delaware,  the  man  who 
next  year  will  be  taking  my  place  here 
In  the  Senate,  and  It  is  my  strong  hope 
that  the  new  Congress,  when  it  convenes 
next  month,  will  give  serious  and  prompt 
comlderation  to  a  constitutional  amend- 
mentsuchasthis 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  be  printed  in  the 

RxcoRO  at  this  point. 

Tbe  PRESTDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sn- 
TBtsoir) .  The  Joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ealved  and  appproprlately  referred;  and. 


age  wbUe  In  such  oOoe  may  serve  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term  tor  which  he  was 
elected  or  appointed. 

Section  3  No  person  wlio  has  attained  the 
age  of  slrty-elght  years  shall  be  a  Repre- 
sentauv*.  except  that  any  Representative 
wbo  attains  such  age  while  in  such  oOce 
may  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  for 
wtuoh  he  was  elected  oe  appomted. 


ADDinONAIi 


COePONSORS 
BlUi 


OP    A 


a.  4S0T 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
nunois  (Mr.  Pracr).  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towia)  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  BaTH)  were  added  as 
cosponsora  of  8.  4307.  to  amend  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Improrement  Act  ol 
1970  in  order  to  estabUita  a  Corps 
of  Engineers  Environmental  Advisory 
Board. 


SENATE  RJESOIiOnON  496— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  RELAT- 
INQ  TO  A  PROPOSED  WHITE 
HOUSE  <X)NPERENCE  ON  THE  NA- 
TIONAL ECONOMY 
Mr.   McCLELLAN    (for  himself,   Mr. 

MAHsraiD.  Mr.  Jacksoh,  Mr.  RnicoFr. 

Mr.  All«ii,  Mr.  B»th,  Mr.  Bmllmo*.  Mr. 

BiBLi.  Mr    BtmniCK.  Mr.  CinjacH.  Mr. 

Ellkhdsh.  Mr,  EaviN.  Mr.  Pakwin.  Mr. 

Goal.  Mr.  OaAvat,  Mr.  Harris,  Mr.  Hoi- 

LDios.  Mr.  JoBDAK  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 

MclNTYsa.  Mr.  Mitcalf,  Mr.  Moss,  BCr. 

MuiPHT,  Mr.  Pku.,  Mr.  Ramdolph.  Mr. 

Stennis,  Mr.  Stbvens,  Mr.  Symdioton. 

Mr.  Talmadoi,  and  Mr.  YAKSoaotioH)  sul>- 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  497— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  ON  THE 

NECESSITY  FOR  INTERNATIONAL 
COOPERATION  AND  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS CONSIDERATION  OP  THE 
CONSEQUENCES.  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL AND  OTHERWISE,  of  OPERA- 
TION OF  CIVIL  SUPERSONIC 
AIRCRAFT  IN  INTERNATIONAL 
COMMERCE 

Mr.  NELSON  submitted  the  following 
resolution  (8.  Res.  497 1 :  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations : 

s.  Bea  4«T 
Resolution  on  tlie  necessity  for  International 
cooperation  and  United  Nations  consider- 
ation of  the  ooneequences.  environmental 
and  otherwise,  of  operation  of  civil  super- 
sonic aircraft  la  International  oommeroe 
Wheieaa  It  Is  reeognlied  that  many  of  the 
international   air  carrlen   of  tbe  world  are 
actively  planning  the  purchase  of  civil  au- 
personlc  aircraft  which  will  regularly  Ofierau 
In  International  commerce  at  stratospheric 
levels  and  supersonic  speeds;   and 

whereas  It  Is  recognljged  that  tbe  operation 
of  clvU  supersonic  aircraft  In  International 
commerce  will  inject  into  the  stratoephere 
quantities  of  water  vapor,  sulfur  dioxide,  hy- 
drocarbons, and  other  eolld  or  gaseous  stib- 
stances  which  may  compromise  the  stability 
and  Integrity  ol  the  stratosphere  and  have 
a  deleterious  effect  upon  the  earth's  climate; 
and 

Whereas  it  Is  reeognlzed  that  the  operation 
of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  prtxluces  the  phe- 
nomenon of  sonic  booms,  a  continuous  series 
of  short,  sharp  shock  waves  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  beneath  the  alrtnaft's  flight  path, 
which  may  have  serious  detrimental  effeeta 
upon  the  human  and  animal  populations 
and  the  ecology  of  the  area  of  the  earth  sub- 
jected to  eontlnuouA  repetition  of  sonic 
booms;  and 

Whereas  It  is  recognized  that  the  operation 
of  civil  supersonic  aircraft  would  prtjduce  In- 
creased levels  of  noise  In  areas  adjacent  to 
points  of  landing  and  takeoff;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  recognized  that  the  full  na- 
ttire  and  extent  of  the  environmental  Impact 
and  tbe  ecological  consequences  which  may 
result  from  the  operation  of  cIvU  suparaonlc 
alrcnft  m  international  commerce  are  un- 
resolved; and 

Whereas  It  Is  recognized  that  the  environ- 
mental Impact  and  ecological  consequences 
which  may  result  from  the  operation  of  CIvU 
supersonic  aircraft  In  International  com- 
merce are  of  a  global  dimension;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  recognised  that  the  preserva- 
tion and  improvement  of  national  and  global 
environmental  quality  are  of  the  highest 
order  of  priority  and  necessary:  Now.  there- 
fore be  It 

Retolved.  That  It  U  hereby  uaderatood  to 
be  the  sense  of  tbe  United  BUtee  Senate  that 
all  Issues  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  olvU 
supersonic  aircraft  In  International  com- 
merce b«  presented  to  the  United  Nations  for 
tbe  attention  and  consideration  of  the  Oen- 
aral  Assembly,  and  that  the  subject  of  the 


mltted  a  resolution  'S.  Res.  496)  deislar^     __^  ,„,„„,    ^^  ™..  — , 

ing  it  to  be  tlic  sense  of  the  Senate  that     ^rtronmentai  impact  and  ecological  conse- 
the  President  should  call  Immediately  a     qu,„ces  of  the  operation  of  clvU  supeixonlc 


White  House  Conference  to  study  and  to 
recommend  proposals  to  cure  the  Na- 
tion's present  economic  plight  of  rUng 
inflation    and    widespread    unemploy- 


alrcraft  in  International  commerce  be  pre- 
sented for  Inclusion  on  the  agenda  of  the 
United  Nations  Conference  on  Knvlronment 
to  be  held  In  Sweden  In  1073. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF    1970— AMENDMENTS 

ASCXNDMENTS    NOB.    1141    TUaODOR    114S 

Mr.  MONDALE  submitted  three 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him.  to  the  bill  iH.R.  17550)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  In- 
creases in  benefits,  to  Improve  computa- 
tion methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings 
base  under  the  old-age,  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  make  Im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  improvements  In  the 
operating  eftectlvenes.'i  of  such  programs, 
and  for  otlier  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  tbe  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1144 

SOCIAL  SEComrrr  compctatton  op  avcxagx 

MONTHLY    WAGE 

Mr.  MONT3ALE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  present  social  security  laws,  many 
workers  lose  significant  retirement  cash 
benefits  because  of  changes  in  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment  over  v.'hich 
they  have  no  control.  Under  present  law, 
benefits  are  tia.'ied  on  average  earnings  In 
all  years,  minus  the  5  lowest  years.  On 
this  basis,  benefits  are  reduced  in  cases 
of  declining  earnings  in  later  years,  or  In 
cases  of  reduced  wages  or  unemployment 
in  a  changing  Industry.  If  a  laborer  Is 
imable  to  continue  heavy  manual  work 
and  must  take  a  lower  paying  Job  in  the 
last  years  before  he  retires,  he  will  re- 
ceive a  lower  monthly  social  security 
benefit  after  retirement.  Any  losses  in 
annual  income  due  to  mergers,  plant 
closings,  or  recession  are  reflected  in  re- 
tirement benefits.  If  an  employee  has  5 
lower  earning  years  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career. 

My  amendment  would  protect  retire- 
ment earnings  by  basing  benefits  on  an 
indlviduars  10  highest  earning  years. 
This  bases  the  computation  on  the  posi- 
tive side  of  the  employment  record,  over 
which  an  individual  has  control.  The 
estimated  cost  of  this  change  would  be 
0.66  tjercent  of  taxable  payroll. 

To  Illustrate  the  workings  of  this  pro- 
vision; In  Miimesota.  where  we  have  had 
rises  and  declines  in  the  iron  ore  and 
limiber  Industries,  a  laborer  at  the  me- 
dian wage  level  would  have  $168  monthly 
social  security  benefits  at  best.  If  he  had 
suffered  5  years  of  reduced  pay  or  a  year 
of  unemployment  late  in  his  career  be- 
cause of  changes  In  his  Industry,  he 
would  get  only  »161,  or  a  4-percent  reduc- 
tion. Under  my  amendinent,  his  benefit 
would  be  based  onlj'  on  his  10  highest 
years  of  earnings,  and  he  would  pay  no 
penalty  for  wage  conditions  beyond  his 
control.  He  would  earn  tl79  per  month, 
or  12  percent  more  than  under  present 
law. 

In  many  States,  rapid  stiifts  In  new 
technologies  cause  frequent  layoffs  in 
many  Industries.  The  high  current  rate 
of  general  unemployment  is  also  causing 
losses  in  the  computation  of  average 
monthly  wages  for  most  of  tbe  almost  5 
million  unemployed  who  are  covered  by 
social  security. 

If  we  consider  that  half  of  all  persons 
over  65  have  less  than  1 1.500  annual  la- 
oome,  it  Is  obvious  that  we  ought  to  de- 
sign   ineth<xis    of    computing    benefits 


which  would  protect  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries from  erosions  of  their  t>eneflt 
base  over  which  ihey  have  no  control. 
This  kind  of  policy  is  now  applicable  to 
Federal  civil  service  employees:  the  Con- 
gress recently  established  their  retire- 
ment benefits  based  on  their  highest  3 
years  of  wages.  For  many  years  the  mili- 
tary has  based  retirement  Income  on  the 
highest  permanent  pay  grade  attained. 
These  positive  definitions  result  in  pen- 
sion levels  which  are  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  average  social  security  payment, 
which  the  Bureau  of  Latior  Statistics 
says  constitutes  only  one-third  of  a  rea- 
sonable budget  for  retired  persons. 

When  the  Social  Security  Act  became 
law  in  1935,  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt said  that  he  considered  it  the  be- 
ginning of  a  "supreme  achievement"  In 
national  legislation.  While  we  consider 
amendments  to  that  act  35  years  later, 
I  question  the  supremacy  of  our  legis- 
lative achievements  for  our  older  citizens. 

Older  citiisens  are  being  cruelly 
squeezed  between  stationary  pensions 
and  the  worst  price  rises  in  a  decade. 
Shriveling  pensions  strip  away  the  only 
hope  most  retirees  bold  for  Independ- 
ence and  dignity. 

Thirty  percent  of  all  Americana  over 
65  live  in  poverty,  as  opposed  to  12  per- 
cent of  all  other  citizens.  It  Is  difficult 
for  tboee  of  us  who  are  relatively  afflu- 
ent to  realize  that  these  millions  of  re- 
tired citizens  are  thus  condemned  to  lose 
their  share  of  our  affluence  and  tbe  dig- 
nified retirement  they  have  earned. 

I  urge  consideration  of  tbe  amend- 
ment which  I  submit  as  part  of  tbe  ef- 
fort to  preserve  a  decent  life  for  our 
older  citizens. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Ceahbtom)  .  Tbe  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

ASCENDUZNT    NO.     1145 — XAENINCS    LIMrrATION 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  committee 
for  Its  recommendations  of  a  10-percent 
cash  benefit  increase  and  establishment 
of  a  $100  monthly  minimum  benefit. 
These  changes  will  do  much  to  alleviate 
deprivation  among  the  elderly.  I  also 
support  a  number  of  the  other  Improve- 
ments In  cash  benefits  suggested  by  my 
other  colleagues,  some  of  which  amend- 
ments I  have  cosponsored. 

I  would  like  to  briefly  discuss  my 
amendment  which  I  submit  related  to 
the  earnings  limitation  on  social  secur- 
ity benefit  entitlement. 

Many  retirees  wish  to  remain  active 
by  worlting  parttlme.  ThLs  often  con- 
tributes to  good  physical  and  mental 
health,  and  obviously  many  retirees  need 
income  supplements.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  social  security  policy  dictates 
that  a  retiree  may  earn  only  $1,660  an- 
nually wiUiout  losing  some  of  his  social 
security  benefits:  the  bill  now  before  us 
sets  tbe  limit  at  t2.000.  Along  with 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  believe  that 
the  limit  ought  to  be  raised  to  (2,400,  to 
encourage  beneficial  activity  and  to  give 
retirees  more  opportunity  to  remain  ma- 
terially Independent.  The  cost  of  this 
cliange.  $280  million  dollars  more  per 
year  then  In  tbe  committee  bill,  is  not 
excessive  when  we  consider  that  In  re- 


cent years  we  have  willingly  spent  such 
sums  as  $1  billion  dollars,  or  four  times 
as  much  as  this  ameniiment  would  cost, 
for  the  B-70  bomber,  which  Is  now  obso- 
lete and  never  went  into  production. 

I  believe  that  our  public  policies  have 
not  been  adequate  to  maintain  certain 
basic  benefits  of  American  citizenship 
for  older  Americans,  and  many  senior 
citizens  have  lost  their  independence  and 
individual  dignity.  Every  person  has  a 
right  to  maintain  his  autonomy,  bis  in- 
dividuality as  a  citizen,  to  tbe  end  of  his 
life. 

But  that  Is  becoming  more  and  mora 
difficult  in  the  United  States.  In  the  last 
30  years,  the  average  life  expectancy  in 
the  United  States  has  risen  from  63  years 
to  70.  At  the  same  time  the  mandatory 
retirement  ages  in  many  occupations 
have  been  lowered.  This  has  brought 
enforced  idleness  and  feelings  of  useless- 
ness  to  millions  of  our  citizens.  In  the 
past  IS  years,  the  percentage  of  those 
between  65  and  70  who  were  employed 
dropped  from  58  to  34  percent. 

At  the  same  time,  as  our  society  has 
become  more  mobile,  our  traditions  of 
mutual  support  between  children  and 
aging  parents  have  fallen  away. 

Idleness  and  isolation  are  often  ac- 
companied by  severe  income  losses.  Older 
citizens  are  being  cruelly  squeezed  be- 
tween stationary  pensions  and  the 
worst  price  rises  in  a  decade. 

The  Incidence  of  poverty  among  per- 
sons over  65  is  almost  three  times  the 
rate  among  tbe  population  under  6S. 
Most  Importantly,  only  17  percent  of 
social  security  recipients  have  any  out- 
side source  of  income. 

This  amendment  addresses  itself  to  tbe 
problem  of  enforced  Idleness  and  low 
levels  of  income.  It  would  do  much  to 
encourage  part-time  emplo:<nnent  among 
retired  persons.  This  provision  would 
also  help  prevent  the  complete  loss  of  tbe 
valuable  talent  and  experience  which 
senior  citizens  add  to  the  Nation's  pro- 
ductivity. 

I  urge  the  Senate's  approval  for  In- 
creasing the  earnings  limitation  to 
$2,400  per  year. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cranston  ) .  Tbe  amendmoit  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  tbe 
table. 

AMZNDMXMT    HO.    HAS 

SOCUL   SECtnUCTT   COVXaAGX   FOB   rAXMWOIXSia 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  are  excluded  from  cover- 
age under  the  Social  Security  Act,  al- 
though it  is  one  of  the  few  major  areas 
of  conventional  Federal  employee  bene- 
fit programs  in  which  farmworkers  may 
receive  even  the  slightest  theoretical 
benefit. 

Since  1956  farm  employment  has  been 
covered  for  social  security  purposes  if  the 
worker  received  <»sh  wages  amounting  to 
at  least  $150  from  one  employer  during 
the  year,  or  If  a  worker  worked  for  one 
employer  20  days  or  more  during  the 
year.  A  significant  provision  of  the  pres- 
ent law  treats  the  crew  leader  as  an 
employee  of  the  farmer  imles.s  there  is 
a  written  contract  between  the  two  that 
provldesxtherwise. 

The  restrictions  in  the  law  effectively 
serve  to  deny  coverage  for  the  faim- 
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vorker.  First,  the  low  rate  of  compensa- 
tion and  short  periods  of  employment 
that  characterize  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmwork  often  prohibit  him  from  meet- 
tog  even  the  meager  qualifying  require- 
ments set  forth  above.  A  further  catch 
Is  that  the  20-day  requirement  must  be 
for  cash  remuneration  computed  on  a 
time  basis  rather  than  on  a  piece  rate 
basis.  As  many  farmworkers  are  paid  on 
a  piece  rate  basl.s  the  20-day  provision 
has  had  limited  practical  effect. 

The  provision  allowing  treatment  of 
the  crew  leader  as  an  employer  raises 
serious  problems  for  the  farmworker,  the 
farmer,  and  the  crew  leader.  The  Initial 
rationale  for  this  provision  was  to  give 
the  employee  working  on  several  farms 
under  a  single  crew  leader  a  better 
chance  to  meet  the  annual  requirement 
of  tl50  or  20  days  under  one  employer. 
Additionally,  the  crew  leader  language 
was  initially  Inserted  Ui  1956  to  relieve 
the  farmer  of  alleged  bookkeeping  Incon- 
venience. 

However,  because  of  the  nebulous  and 
changing  work  relationships  between 
farmers  and  crew  leaders,  the  amend- 
ment has  become  a  screen  for  tax  eva- 
sion by  endless  shifting  of  responsibility 
between  the  farmer  and  a  sometimes  dif- 
ficult to  find  crew  leader.  And,  although 
some  provisions  of  the  Farm  Labor  Con- 
tractor Registration  Act  would  hope- 
fully have  aided  In  keeping  track  of  some 
crew  leaders,  permitting  at  least  a  chance 
for  eliminating  abuse,  that  act  for  all 
practical  purposes  is  unenforced. 

Two  amendments  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  would  eliminate  the  discrimina- 
tory treatment  of  the  farmworker. 

First,  by  eliminating  the  restrictive 
wage  and  work  period  qualifications,  a 
greater  number  of  farmworkers  would  be 
covered. 

Second,  by  dlminating  a  law  which 
makes  the  crew  leader  an  employer  lor 
social  security  purposes,  there  would  be 
less  chance  for  abuse. 

The  first  amendment.  In  addition  to 
covering  more  farmworkers  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  would  al.so  provide 
major  relief  to  the  farmer  who  is  per- 
mitted to  withhold  a  portion  of  a  farm- 
worker's pay  although  he  may  not  know 
If  the  farmworker  Is,  or  will  be.  cov- 
ered. Often  this  portion  Is  not  refunded 
when  all  qualifications  for  coverage  are 
not  met  by  the  farmworker. 

By  pa.i.'iing  this  amendment,  the 
farmer  would  t>e  relieved  from  the  guess- 
ing game  as  to  which  farmworkers  are 
covered,  and  whether  he  might  be  liable 
for  funds  llleitally  appropriated  through 
an  unscrupulous  crew  leader. 

By  eliminating  the  presumption  that 
the  crew  leader  is  the  employer,  the  sec- 
ond amendment  would  relieve  the  farm- 
workers of  the  determination  of  who  ma.v 
have  illegally  appropriated  his  withhold- 
ing, either  the  farmer  or  the  crew  leader. 
Many  farmworkers  are  paid  by  the  day 
and  neither  records  of  their  earnings  nor 
receipts  for  deductions  are  provided 
Presently,  although  the  law  requires  that 
a  receipt  of  social  security  withholding 
must  be  given  to  any  employee  who 
earns  $600  or  more,  this  is  usually  not 
applicable  to  the  migrant  who  Is  a  short 
term  worker  usually  not  earning  $600 
for  any  one  employer,  and  unially  not 


easily  contacted  following  termination  of 
employment  because  of  his  mobility.  By 
placing  full  responsibility  for  social  se- 
curity coverage  on  the  farmer,  the  farm- 
worker will  better  know  who  to  approach 
in  terms  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  his 


coverage. 

The  financial  cost  of  making  some 
minimal  provision  for  our  farmworklng 
citisens  when  they  become  too  old  to 
follow  farmwork  or  other  gainful  em- 
ployment, has  been  unfairly  thrust  upon 
the  general  public.  In  other  words,  the 
limitations  on  coverage  of  these  workers 
during  their  period.';  of  gainful  employ- 
ment in  farmwork.  although  amounting 
to  a  minor  benefit  or  convenience  to  the 
employer,  wlU  In  the  long  run  constitute 
a  substantial  detriment  to  the  t&xpaylng 
public  as  well  as  the  farmer  himself. 
Every  dollar  that  these  citizens  are  al- 
lowed to  pay  for  their  own  social  security 
entitlement  will  lessen  the  financial  bur- 
den on  the  taxpaying  public  during  the 
worker's  nonproductive  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  amendment  which  I  submit 
to  the  Social  Security  Act  (HH.  17550) 
now  on  the  floor,  be  printed  in  full  In  the 
CoNCRftssioMvL  RicoRD  at  thls  point  In 
my  remarks,  together  with  a  «ection-by- 

sectlon  analysis, 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
C«AWSTOM> ,  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  He  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  sectlon-by-secUon  analysis 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  1146)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

AafXMDMZifT  No.  1149 
On  page  123.  Uii«  34,  Insert  tbe  rollowuig: 

covnADS  or  Aamscvt^TUMAL  labob 
Six.   134.    (s)    Section  a09(h)    of  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  Is  unended  to  n»A  M  fol- 
lows; "th>  ilemunerstlon  paid  la  any  medi- 
um other  than  caah  for  agricultural  labor;", 
(b)  Section  3iO(n)  of  such  Act  U  repe&led. 
(cKl).  Section  213(a)(3)    of  luch  Act  U 
amended  by  strllEmg  out  "(eaoept  wages  for 
agricultural  labor  paid  after  1954) ". 

(3).  Section  313  of  such  Act  la  further 
unended  by  repealing  paragraph  (3l(lv) 
thereof. 

idxll.  Section  3131(a)(8)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  deflnltlon 
of  wages  for  purposes  of  the  Federal  Ijuur- 
ance  Contributions  Act)  la  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(8)  remuneration  paid  In  any  medlom 
other  than  cash  for  agricultural  labor.". 

(3).  Section  3121 1  o)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  deflnltlon  of  crew  leader)  la  repealed, 
(e)    The  amendmenu  made  herein  shall 
be  applicable  only  with  respect  to  remunera- 
tion paid  after  1970. 

The  analysis,  presented  by  Mr.  Moh- 
DALi,  is  as  follows: 

SacnOM-BT-SSCnON      AirAl.TSX5      0»      AUXND- 

icCHra  To  Covra  Pasm woexKas  UHDsa  So- 
cial SSCT7UTT  liBCULATlOM 
Section  134.  (a)  Under  the  "Deamiion  of 
WAges"  provlalona  of  the  present  Social  Se- 
curity Act.  the  farmworker  must  receive  cash 
W3ge«  amounting  to  at  least  SISO  from  one 
employer  during  the  year,  or  alternatively, 
the  fannworlcer  must  work  for  one  employer 
rweoty  days  or  more  during  the  year,  be- 
fore any  wages  that  ha  earns  are  counted. 
The  propoeed  amendment  etlmlnatee  thaae 
special  requirements  for  farmworkers,  thus 
putting  him  on  an  equal  footing  with  all 
other  covered  employees.  The  Umltatlon  that 
only  cash  wages  can  be  counted,  rather  than 


any  other  form  of  remuneration   (such  aa 
housing  or  food),  remains  Intact. 

Section  134.  (b)  This  repeala  the  defini- 
tion of  Crew  l.eader  appearing  in  Section 
310(n) .  The  present  Act  eatabllahee  the  crew 
leader,  rather  than  the  fanner,  aa  the  per- 
son primarily  responsible  for  deducting  social 
security.  There  presently  is  a  legal  pre- 
sumption created  that  farmworkers  paid  by 
a  crew  leader  are  employees  of  the  crew 
leader,  rather  than  the  farmer  also,  under 
no  circumstances  Is  a  crew  leader  .lonaldered 
aa  an  employee  of  the  farmer.  These  pro- 
Tlsloos  are  subject  to  substantial  abuse  that 
adversely  affects  farmera.  farmworker*,  and 
crew  leaders. 

Section  lS4.(e)  The  language  In  c(l) 
places  farmworkers  on  the  same  footing  as 
aU  other  workers  regardlni;  the  deflnltlon  of 
quarter  of  coverage  under  Section  213  of  the 
Social  Security  Act;  and  Section  o(3)  re- 
moves special  limitations  for  agrlciUtural 
workers  requiring  that  certain  minimum 
amounts  must  he  made  eax^  quarter  for 
coverage  In  the  next  quarter,  and  permitted 
some  overlapping  of  quarters  under  limited 
circumstances. 

Section  184.<d)  To  aceompUsb  coverage 
of  agricultural  laborers  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  this  section  makes  necessary 
changes  in  the  related  internal  Revenue 
0>de  of  lOM.  as  amended,  regarding  the  def- 
inition of  wages  for  purpoeea  of  the  Federal 
Insurance  Contributions  Act.  TTius,  «iectlon 
(did)  amends  Section  S131(a)(S)  of  such 
Act  to  remove  the  dljscrlralnatory  wages  and 
daya  winrked  provisions  of  the  present  law; 
and  section  (d)(2)  repeals  language  which 
defloes  the  crew  leader. 

Section  lS4.(e)  The  amendments  made  by 
the  preceding  sections  shall  be  applicable 
only  with  respect  to  remuneration  paid  after 
1B70. 

A>nN1>lC>NT  MO-  t  l«T 

Mr.  KEIWEDT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
YAiBOioncH,  Mr,  Saxbe.  Mr,  Mathias, 
Mr.  H««T,  Mr.  Hochis,  Mr.  McOov«ai«. 
and  Mr.  Mohdale)  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  propoeed  by  them, 
Jointly,  to  House  bill  17S50.  supra,  wiilch 
was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
beiMrinted. 

AKXKDMXirr  NO.  1148 

Mr.  PROOT?  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bill  17550,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AUkitpurirr  no.  i  14i 

til.  PRODTY.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  to  H.R.  17550  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed. 

This  amendment  which  I  plan  to  of- 
fer to  H.R.  17550  would  eliminate  the 
present  tariff  on  petroleum  products 
imported  into  the  United  States 

The  President  pointed  out  In  his  latest 
inflation  alert  that  oil  prices  play  a  part 
in  our  rising  cost  of  living.  The  amend- 
ment seeks  to  relieve  the  consumer  of 
a  tariff  on  oil  products  that  are  import- 
ed into  tills  country  imder  a  quota  sys- 
tem wliich  Is  already  creating  artificially 
high  priests  for  petroleum  products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QKAi-Eti.  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed. 

AXKNDlCBrrT  NO.  1  ISO 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  comment  briefly  on  that  portion 
of  H.R.  17550,  the  Social  Security  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  which  deals  with  the  old 
age,  8ur%1vors.  and  disability  insurance 
system. 

The  importanix  of  this  bill,  which  pro- 
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vides  benefits  to  over  26  million  aged 
Americans,  cannot  be  overstated.  A 
major  portion  of  these  26  million  Ameri- 
cans depend  completely  upon  monthly 
social  security  checks  for  a  living,  and 
fully  one-tliird  of  these  people  live  at 
or  near  the  poverty  level. 

Thus,  the  most  well-known  provision 
of  H,R.  17550.  which  raises  the  current 
benefits  by  10  percent,  is  of  vital  Irapor- 
tantie.  There  are.  however,  a  numijer  of 
other  provisions  In  the  bill  which  have 
received  less  attention,  but  which  are 
nonetheless  equally  important. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  these  other 
Important  provisions  include  two  pro- 
posals which  I  submitted  to  Congress 
well  over  a  year  ago,  and  testified  on  this 
year  before  the  Finance  Committee; 
namely,  my  proposal  to  provide  full  ben- 
efits for  widows ;  and  to  grant  automatic 
benefit  increases  to  correspond  with  rises 
in  the  cost  of  livUig. 

TTTLL  BENERTS  TOB  WmOWS 

Under  existing  law.  a  man  can  draw 
150  percent  of  his  monthly  beneflts  if 
he  Is  married.  If  he  is  a  widower,  he  re- 
ceives his  full  beneflts — or  100  percent. 
But  if  he  leaves  a  widow,  she  can  receive 
only  82%  percent  of  his  total  allotment. 
This  Is  a  serious  Injustice,  as  there  Is  no 
reason  to  think  that  a  single  widow  liv- 
ing alone  needs  less  than  the  worker 
himself  living  alone.  The  widow's  land- 
lord certainly  does  not  lower  the  rent  by 
17.5  percent — 100  percent-82V4  percent: 
nor  does  her  grocer  lower  the  price  of 
food  items  by  that  amount. 

RH.  1T5S0  corrects  this  Inequity  by 
accepting  my  proposal  of  last  year; 
namely,  to  give  widows  100  percent. 
rather  than  Just  82  '4  percent,  of  her  de- 
ceased husband's  primary  Insurance 
amount  when  .she  reaches  age  95. 
atrroHATic  Bswafu  xwasxAaES  to  cobbxspond 

WITH    TAB    COOT   OT   UVIMU 

My  other  proposal  that  I  first  made  as 
a  pledge  In  the  campaign  of  1966,  a  pro- 
posal also  made  by  President  Nixon,  to 
grant  automatic  t)eneflt  increases  to  cnr- 
respond  with  rises  In  the  cost  of  living, 
was  also  aocxpted  by  the  House  and 
Finance  Committee.  This  proposal  as- 
sures some  protection  against  inflation 
to  the  people  who  must  worry  about  the 
5-cent  hike  In  bus  rate  fares  and  the  3- 
oent  increase  In  the  prioe  of  bread. 

In  opposition  to  this  proposal,  some 
people  have  made  the  point  that  Con- 
gress has  generally  acted  to  provide  In- 
creases commensurate  with  the  cost  of 
living,  and  that  Congress  should  retain 
Its  authority  over  these  Increases.  These 
people  do  have  a  point,  in  that  Congress 
generally — sooner  or  later— does  provide 
the  ne<^ssary  Increases  to  meet  the  cost 
of  living.  Unfortunately,  however,  this 
sometimes  occurs  later  rather  than 
aooner. 

For  example,  from  1959  to  1965  there 
was  no  change  in  the  benefit  level,  al- 
though the  purchasing  power  of  the  dol- 
lar declined  by  8  percent.  And  earlier, 
between  1940  and  1950  there  was  no 
change  in  the  benefit  level,  even  though 
the  purchasing  power  of  benefits  declined 
by  about  37  percent.  There  Is  no  way  that 
we  can  compensate  for  the  hardships  en- 
dured during  these  periods  when  beneflts 
lag  behind  the  cost  of  living.  Those  peo- 


ple dependent  upon  social  security  dur- 
ing these  periods  suffer  unduly,  and  this 
cannot  be  undone  by  a  belated  benefit  in- 
crease. 

This  Is  why  I  feel  my  proposal  to  in- 
corporate automatic  benefit  increases  is 
so  Important,  and  why  I  am  so  pleased 
with  the  Finance  Committee's  action  In 
retaining  tills  House-passed  provision. 
In  addition,  the  Finance  Committee 
wisely  added  Ita  own  provision  tltat  Con- 
gress should  initiate  action  on  the  In- 
creases, and  thereby  retain  some  au- 
thority over  them. 

TB>  BaHBilfBWT  T>8T 

A  third  proposal  of  mine,  to  Increaee 
the  current  earnings  limitation  of  $1,680 
to  $2,400  Immediately,  was  partially  ac- 
cepted by  twth  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee. By  raising  the  earnings  limitation  to 
$2,000,  with  a  $1  for  $2  reduction  in  earn- 
ings above  $2,000,  and  by  eliminating  the 
former  $1  for  Si  reduction  In  earnings 
once  a  person  begins  making  $2,880,  the 
House  and  Senate  Committees  moved  in 
the  right  direction,  and  I  commend  them. 
I  feel  we  can  and  should  go  further, 
however,  by  raising  the  limitation  to 
$2,400. 

The  social  security  program  was  orig- 
inally devised  to  provide  a  floor  of  pro- 
tection against  the  loss  of  earnings 
caused  by  a  worker's  retirement,  death. 
or  disability,  and  the  so-called  retire- 
ment test  was  established  to  assure  that 
a  worker  had.  in  fact,  retired.  Since  »o- 
dal  security  was  also  never  Intended  to 
provide  much  more  than  a  modest  stand- 
ard of  living,  an  individual  was  expected 
to  supplement  social  security  with  in- 
dividual savings  or  a  private  pension 
plan.  A  person  is  allowed  to  keep  full  so- 
cial security  beneflts  no  matter  how 
much  he  gets  In  dividends  and  Interest 
from  investments  or  savings;  but  be  can- 
not keep  all  of  his  earnings  once  he 
nuUkea  more  than  $1,680, 

All  this  is  well  and  good,  except  that 
even  U  a  person  does  as  he  should  and 
Invests  In  a  private  pension  plan  or  in 
savings,  this  does  not  aasure  him  an  In- 
come. "There  Is  a  certain  amount  of  truth 
In  a  remark  made  by  Thomas  R.  Dona- 
hue, an  assistant  secretary  of  labor  dur- 
ing the  Jolmson  administration,  who 
told  the  Senate  liaiior  Committee: 

In  ail  too  many  cbbob  the  panslcm  pmn- 
laed  "HHwlm  to  this;  If  you  remain  In  good 
health  and  stay  with  the  same  company 
untU  you  are  K  years  old.  and  If  the  com- 
pany Is  still  In  business,  and  If  your  depart- 
ment has  not  bean  abolished,  and  if  you 
haven't  been  laid  off  for  too  long  a  period, 
and  If  there's  enough  money  in  the  fund, 
and  that  money  has  been  prudently  man- 
aged, you  wlU  get  a  pension. 

One  study  of  10  pension  plans  revealed 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  60,000  low- 
paid  workers  would  ever  recdve  a  pen- 
sion benefit. 

What  does  a  person  do  if  all  his  sav- 
ings have  been  eaten  away  by  inflation 
and  his  privately  financed  pension  plan 
has  coUapaed  or  otherwise  failed  to  pro- 
vide bis  needs?  All  he  can  do  is  trr  to 
supplement  his  income  by  working,  yet 
under  present  law,  he  Is  penallied  lor 
doing  so. 

Since  1935,  when  social  security  VM 
enacted,  property  taxes  have  inerewed 


nearly  fivefold.  Rents  have  doubled  and 
tripled  in  many  cases,  as  have  transpor- 
tation costs.  In  many  cases,  it  is  only 
by  working  that  a  person  can  keep  up 
with  these  Increases. 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  modlflcaUoo 
to  my  original  bill  to  increase  the  earn- 
ings limitation  immediately  to  $2,400. 
While  I  would  eventually  like  to  see  a 
total  elimination  of  the  retirement  test — 
and  will  recommend  that  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  make  studies 
and  that  the  committee  hold  hearings 
toward  this  end,  I  think  we  must  be  re- 
alistic in  recognizing  that  this  would  be 
extremely  costly  if  done  now.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  an  immediate  elim- 
ination of  the  "test"  would  cost  some- 
where between  $2.35  and  $2,50  bimoa  in 
the  first  year. 

Instead.  I  would  modify  my  original 
proposal  by  raising  the  limitation  imme- 
diately to  $2,400,  and  by  retaining  the 
well-advised  committee-approved  provi- 
sion wheretjy  we  increase  the  exempt 
amount  automatically  as  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing rises.  Thus,  the  $2,400  figure  would 
remain  constant  In  "real"  terms,  and  not 
be  eroded  by  Inflation, 

The  Idea  of  removing  the  retirement 
test  completely — which  I  feel  has  con- 
siderable merit — should  be  studied  by  a 
special  advisory  (^ouncil  for  social  secu- 
rity matters  prior  to  our  own  heartnga. 

The  cost  of  my  amendment  which  1 
8id>mit  would  be  $850  million  in  the  flrst 
year,  or  $380  minion  more  than  the  cost 
of  the  committee  bill.  But  because  my 
amendment  znlght  also  preclude  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  aged  persons  to  go  on 
welfare,  its  additional  cost  over  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  be  offset  to  a  certain 
extent. 

A  full  one-third  of  all  aodal  security 
recipients  live  at  or  near  the  poverty 
level.  By  raising  the  earnings  limitation 
to  $3,400  Instead  of  to  $2,000,  I  think  we 
could  prevent  some  of  these  people  from 
having  to  go  on  welfare,  and  allow  them 
to  'voiTitjin  Oieir  sense  of  dignity  and 
Independence — so  important  to  aU  of  us. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Obatxl).  The  amendmcDt  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  wUl  lie  on  the 
table. 

AHENDMCNT   NO.    IISI 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  t  am  anb- 
mlttlng  an  amendment  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stbvehs)  to  HJl.  17550  which  removes 
discriminatory  provisions  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  applying  to  blind  and  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  persons. 

At  present.  tlOe  XIX  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act — medicaid — In  determining 
eligibility  for  the  extent  of  medical  as- 
sistance to  be  available  to  lodlTldQals, 
states  that— 

Tbe  flnantdal  reeponslbtllty  of  any  Indi- 
vidual for  any  applicant  or  recipient  of  9^ 
slstanoe  under  the  Act  should  not  be  con- 
sidered unless  such  applicant  or  recipient 
Is  such  mdlvldual's  spouse  or  sudi  indi- 
vidual's child  who  Is  under  age  31;  or  U 
bUnd  or  permanently  disabled. 

Titles  X  and  XVI— grants  to  States 
for  aid  to  the  blind;  and  grants  to  States 
for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  or  disabled,  re- 
spectively— also  have  the  effect  of  al- 
lowing States  the  latitude  to  set  up  rela- 
tive responstbOlty  reguIatlonB.  m  otliar 
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words,  blind  or  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  persons  over  a«e  21  must,  in 
many  cases,  undergo  the  humiliating, 
degrading  experience  of  proving  to  the 
Stale  that  their  parents  lack  the  finan- 
cial means,  or  the  willingness,  to  meet 
their  medical — or  other — needs. 

Nondisabled,  needy  adults  are  not  sub- 
jected to  this  humiliating  experience. 
Only  the  blind  and  otherwise  disabled — 
of  whom  there  are  about  82.000  and  600,- 
000.  respectively.  In  the  United  SUtea— 
are  singled  out  and  expected  to  bank- 
nipt  their  parents. 

In  most  cases,  when  the  parents  or 
relatives  of  adult  blind  or  disabled  chil- 
dren are  able  to  offer  assistance,  they  do 
so  willingly.  When  the  parents  are  not  In 
a  position  to  offer  assistance,  what  is  the 
point  of  allowing  States  to  say  to  a  blind 
or  disabled  individual : 

Your  parents  mn  r«6pon*lble  for  yoniT 
iwKls.  but  Unee  Uwy  wUl  not  provldt  tbem, 
we  wUl  not  either. 

This  makes  no  sense  at  all  In  my 
opinion. 

When  one  considers  the  hardships 
caused  by  blindness  and  other  disabili- 
ties and  the  courage  and  seU-conBdence 
necessary  to  overcome  handicaps  so  as  to 
function  In  a  dyanmic  society.  It  seems 
even  more  unfortunate  that  we  ask  these 
people  to  face  a  humiutatlng,  painful, 
and  unneces-sary  experience  before  quali- 
fying for  assistance  they  might  need.  The 
sense  of  Independence  and  self-respect 
that  a  blind  or  otherwise  disabled  adult 
can  acquire  by  knowing  he  Is  no  longer  a 
burden  to  his  family  may  make  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  his  level  of  aspiration  and 
ability  to  move  forward  into  real  inde- 
pendence. 

The  ability  to  perform  successfully 
and  to  be  a  contributing  member  of  so- 
ciety is  a  necessary  foundation  for  the 
self-respect  of  a  young  blind  or  disabled 
adult.  As  he  becomes  no  longer  a  burden 
to  his  family,  the  improved  attitudes  and 
the  more  wholesome  relationship  be- 
tween him  and  his  parents  can  be  ex- 
pected to  result  In  increased  support  and 
encouragement  from  them.  We  thus  will 
have  provided  the  conditions  under 
which  a  seriously  handicapped  person 
can  aspire  to  freedom  and  achievement 
and  can  move  forward  Into  real  Inde- 
pendence. 

I.  therefore,  urge  support  for  this 
amendment  so  that  we  can  do  away  with 
this  glaring  inequity  and  discrimination 
against  blind  and  disabled  citizens  with- 
in our  society. 

Mr.  President,  the  cost  Is  actually  too 
small  to  estimate  according  to  the  Social 
Security  Administration.  But  the  Iwneflt 
to  those  affected  la  great,  indeed. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Oravxi).  The  amendment  wUl  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

AKXKSllXirr  KO.  1152 

Mr.  BART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
Senators  KoniXDT,  PaoziORZ,  OooDSU., 
Qoaa.  HoGHXs,  Ihotttx,  McIvtybs,  Uc- 

OOVIRH.       MOtrohLI,       NSLSOR,       PASTOU, 

Pill.  Rtbicott  and  myself.  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  BJt.  17SS0,  the  sodal 
security  bill.  I  ask  that  It  lie  on  the  table 
and  be  printed. 

Tbe  amendment  ends  the  aH  Import 
QOota  system  effective  Januair  1.  VHX 


It  makes  the  provisions  of  the  National 
Security  Clause,  Section  232  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1982,  inapplicable  to 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  tbus 
ending  the  President's  authority  to  re- 
strict the  free  Importation  of  oil. 

Import  quotas  on  petroleum  do  not 
protect  the  national  security.  They  Im- 
pofie  a  severe  burden  on  the  American 
consumer.  The  staff  of  the  Antitrust  Sub- 
committee of  the  comml.'sslon  on  the  Ju- 
diciary has  estimated  the  cost  of  this  sys- 
tem as  (7  billion. 

When  a  system  cosW  $7  billion,  it 
should  deliver  as  promised  or  be  elim- 
inated. This  system  should  be  eliminated. 

The  elimination  of  oil  import  restric- 
tions will  give  Congress  the  opportunity 
to  consider  the  question  of  how  to  best 
guarantee  the  countr>-  a  secure  supply  of 
low  cost  oil.  A  number  of  ideas,  all  su- 
perior to  quotas  have  been  put  forward. 
I  would  hope  that  in  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  they  wUI  be  discussed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qravkl).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  tbe 
table. 

AMENDMXHTS    NOS.    11S3   IHKOUCtl    1 1  b7 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  five  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  he  proposed  by  him, 
to  House  bUl  175B0.  supra,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AincirDMKzn  ho.  use 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Taimadcc.  Mr.  F*NtfiN.  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  HANsrn,  Mr.  Hoilinos,  Mr.  Mc- 
Lntyss,  Mr.  MrsKii,  Mr.  Pasions,  Mr. 
SCHwrami.  and  Mr.  Thchkonbi  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  House  bill  17SS0, 
supra,  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
'The  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  when  he  proposed  the  amend- 
ment appear  earlier  in  the  Recoan  under 
the  appropriate  heading  i 
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In  fact,  public  service  lobs  are  some  of 
the  most  important  in  the  economy.  We 
need  people  to  fill  them,  and  tlie  money 
to  train  them  and  pay  them.  A  study 
completed  in  1966  by  the  Commission  on 
Technology.  Automation,  and  Economic 
Progress  estimated  that  over  5  million 
lobs  could  be  filled  through  public  serv- 
ice emplo>'ment  programs.  The  number  Is 
higher  today. 

This  veto  is  also  out  of  step  with  the 
President's  commitment  to  reform  social 
services  programs  and  to  provide  work 
instead  of  welfare  support.  The  admin- 
istration's welfare  reform  package  In- 
cludes a  public-service  employment  pro- 
gram for  welfare  recipients.  The  Presi- 
dent's veto  is  Inconsistent  with  that 
commitment. 

This  veto  contradicts  the  President's 
own  support  for  returning  the  responsi- 
bility for  local  programs  to  people  on 
the  local  level.  Last  year,  the  President 
said  that — 

It  la  time  for  ■  new  federalism  In  wblcto 
power,  funds,  and  reapoaslblUty  wUl  flow 
from  Woahlngton  to  the  itates  and  tbe 
people. 

While  other  manpower  programs  are 
criticized  for  limited  local  Involvement, 
this  new  program  would  give  mayors  of 
cities  throughout  the  covmtry  an  oppor- 
tunity to  play  a  major  role  in  planning 
and  operating  manpower  programs. 

Finally,  the  President's  veto  offers  lit- 
tle hope  that  this  administration  will 
make  a  significant  effort  to  shift  the 
priorities  of  employment.  The  WPA  and 
the  CCC  of  the  thirties  were  successful 
not  only  because  they  gave  people  work, 
but  also  because  the  people  who  worked 
gave  their  country  something  in  re- 
turn— the  benefit  of  their  skills  In  public 
service.  Given  a  choice,  the  President 
has  vetoed  a  program  which  would  have 
provided  as  many  as  40,000  public  serv- 
ice lobs  in  its  first  year,  and  he  has  sup- 
ported an  SST  project  that  would  pro- 
vide half  as  many  Jobs  at  one  and  a  half 
times  the  price. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  THE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAININO  OP- 
PORTDNmES  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  KUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  of  the  Employment  and 
Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1970  re- 
flects a  callous  disregard  of  the  unem- 
ployment problems  of  the  seventies. 

The  President  showed  no  understand- 
ing of  the  purpose  of  this  bill  and  no 
concern  for  the  problems  which  It  would 
help  alleviate. 

The  President  based  his  objection  to 
this  bill  on  the  argument  that  it  would 
create  "temporary"  and  "dead  end"  Jobs 
of  a  "WPA  type."  Yet,  the  P'resident  has 
insisted  on  enactment  of  the  family  as- 
sistance program,  and  we  all  know  of  the 
success  of  the  Works  Projects  Adminis- 
tration. 

Like  the  President's  PAP  program  and 
the  WPA.  this  bill  would  take  people  off 
the  welfare  rolls  and  put  them  to  work. 
Uke  the  WPA,  this  bill  would  provide 
useful  public  service  Jobs  In  areas  such  as 
public  safety,  health,  pollution  control — 
Jobs  which  deserve  neither  the  classlfles- 
tlon  of  "temporary"  nor  the  condemna- 
tion of  "dead  end." 


WHirK     HOUSE     CONFERENCE    ON 

CHILDREN— REMARKS      OP      THE 

PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  the  remarks  of  the  President  at 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren on  December  13.  1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcobd, 
as  follows: 
RsacAAKS  or  tmx  PnEamaci  at  thz  Warn 

ROVU      CONnUNCE      OH      CHIUiaEN,      THI 

SHEaATON  Park  Hotel.  Washu*ctom,  D.O. 

Mr.  Secretary.  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  ladlea  and  gentlemen,  all  of  the  delegates 
to  this  Conference; 

Before  I  begin  my  prepared  text.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  all 
of  you  who  have  come  to  this  oonferenoe. 
and  also  for  the  very  Bp«clal  entrance  tbat 
waa  arranged  on  thla  oocajlon. 

One  of  the  great  privUegea  for  the  Preal- 
dent  of  the  United  states,  of  course,  la  to 
hear  Hall  to  the  chief.  I  have  beard  It  many 
times  alnce  I  became  President  almost  two 
years  ago.  I  have  never  heard  It  played  better 
than  by  the  East  Atlanta  School  from  over 
here,  an  elementary  school. 

Speaking  as  one  who  played  a  very  poor 
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second   vlolm   In   a   high   school   orchestra. 


Tlduallats.  We  produce  people,  not  autdna- 

second   "°»°„"'   »,  "»^  "°;ri'  thTtSeni  SnTwe  reeogSS.  dlveSuT  not  a.  an  evB 

I  apprecute  all  of  "'»'«'>,''"*  ,'^^„  JhJ  but  a.  a  y^e.  We  turn  not  to  on.  Imrtl- 

that  la  reprewnted  therein  by  tte  leader  who  o^                                               ^   perform  the 

'Y  ^^WZ^^  ToZT^'^^  with  ^t  task  Of  «=hl„mg  a  better  m.  foe  aU 

ux  of  my  P«f  o^";!""' J!""'"*  ^'"d^.";  W.  r«ognl«..  of  ooun«.  the  role  for  gov- 

dore   Roosevelt  and  most  recently.  OTignt  ,,„„„^,or   u,e    church,    the    home,    the 


Elsenhower,  the  honor  of  convening  a  Whit* 
House  Conference  on  Children.  I  take  very 
special  pleasure  In  welcoming  all  of  you  here. 

Our  concern  at  this  Conference  Is  with 
the  »-eUbelng  of  65  million  Individual  human 
beings  who  happen  to  be  children  under 
the  age  of  14.  and  who  represent  one-fotirth 
of  all  the  people  In  America. 

When  I  refer  to  them  as  65  mlUlon  In- 
dividual human  beings.  I  mean  to  put  the 
emphasis    precisely    on    that— Ui    fact    that 


school,  the  volunteer  agencies  that  are  so 
distinctive  a  feature  of  American  life.  And 
we  do  know  that  this  Is  a  caae  m  which  mdl- 
vldual  cooks,  and  additional  cooks,  do  enrich 
the  broth. 

There  la,  of  couiae,  a  large  and  vital  role 
govemmept  must  play  In  Insuring  the  beet 
possible  opportunities  for  the  child. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to 
you  about  Just  one  government  program,  a 
Federal  Government  progr.=im  presently  be- 


nothmg  1.  -  '""r'L pfr"" "  rr^  r,^°''^iard.„dT;"ti."s?;.^'  s-.^'^  8^«. 

rt.aircafi'^tS.tuo^  oflT^tr".     w^-c^  I  beUeve  Vticular.y  deserve,   you. 


th«  statistical  abetractlona 
computer. 

In  talking  about  our  children,  we  are  taut- 
Ing  about  our  world  and  about  Its  futiore. 
but  In  tbe  most  Bpeclal.  the  moat  human, 
tbe  mort  individual  senee  of  anything  we 
do  or  consider. 

The  refreshing  little  flower  emblem  that 
has  been  used  as  the  ajmbol  of  thU  Oon- 
ference  la  a  reminder  to  us  of  one  very  simple 
and  very  baalc  Uuth:  that  the  world  of  the 
child  la  different  and  very  special,  and  full 
of  promise  and  very  much  aUve. 

It  also  reminds  us  tbat  whether  we  speak 
of  a  community  of  aoO  people  or  of  200 
mlUlon,  the  Important  thing  to  remember 
Is  that  no  two  are  alike. 

I  am  sure  fiome  of  you  have  heard  the 
little  television  oommerclal.  a  muilcal  one, 
that  has  the  little  ditty  that  goes  "No  one 
elM  In  the  whole  human  race  Is  exactly  Uke 
you." 

Because  of  this,  what  to  right  for  one  chUd 
may  be  all  wrong  for  another. 

Here  In  Wsahlngton,  In  government,  we 
have  a  tendency  to  think  about  things  In  the 
mass,  about  cities  of  more  than  a  million  or 
1«M  ^^ft"  a  mlUlon.  of  people  over  86  or  those 
under  31.  about  whole  school  systems  or 
health  delivery  systems. 

Just  yesterday.  I  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
day  working  on  neat  year's  Fsderal  budget, 
on  bllUons  for  this  and  bUUona  for  that,  and 


how   perhaps   HOO   million   oould   be   saved     reform  thU  year. 


your 
support. 

"Hie  great  Iseue  concerning  family  and 
child  welfare  in  the  United  States  la  the 
issue  of  family  Income. 

For  generations,  social  thtnksra  have  ar- 
gued that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  mini- 
mum necessary  family  Income,  and  that  no 
famllv  should  be  required  to  subsist  on  less. 
It  la  a  simple  Idea,  but  very  profound  In  Ita 
conaequencei. 

On  AuffU£t  11,  lB«fl.  over  a  year  ago,  I  pro- 
posed that  for  the  first  time  In  America's 
history  we  In  this  great,  rich  country  es- 
tablish a  floor  under  the  Income  of  every 
American  family  with  children.  It  baa,  in 
turn,  been  called  by  others  the  most  Impor- 
tant piece  of  domestic  legislation  to  be  In- 
troduced In  Congress  in  two  generatlona. 

In  terms  of  Its  consequences  for  children. 
I  think  It  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  the  mo»t 
Important  piece  of  social  legislation  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  I  am  sure  you  know 
tbe  story  of  the  l^lslatlon.  In  April,  It  passed 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  by  almost  S-to- 
1.  7%en  it  became  mlred  down  In  the  Sen- 
ate. It  la  suil  stuck  there,  but  It  la  not 
lost.  There  is  still  an  opportunity  for  the 
91st  Congress  to  change  the  world  of  Ameri- 
can children  by  enacting  Pamlly  Assistance. 

In  theae  closing  days  of  that  Gongreas.  I 
want  to  emphaslae  once  again  unequivocally 
my  personal  support  for  welfare  reform  thla 
year,  and  to  urge  your  support  for  welfare 


hmn  In  ordw  to  do  something  we  want  to 
do  someplace  else;  trying  to  balance  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  doeens  of  government 
departments  and  agenclee  that  operate  thou- 
nnds  of  programs  Involving  mlUlone  of  peo- 


In  the  last  10  years  alone — listen  to  this — 
the  number  of  children  on  welfare  in  Amer- 
ica has  tripled  to  more  than  alx  mllllon- 
Thlnk  of  It— all  million  children— «lx  mil- 
lion children  caught  up  in  an  tmfalr  and 


pie.  Sometimes,  after  a  day  like  that.  I  find     tragic  system   that  rewards   people   for   not 
myself  reflecting  on  both  the  necessity  and     working  instead  of  providing  Incentives  for 


then  the  impereonallty  of  U  all.  Budgets  have 
to  be  made  and  they  have  to  be  followed  be- 
cause that  la  the  way  the  real  world  oper- 
atee  And  govemmenls  have  to  deal  with 
great  masses  of  people  because  this  Is  the 
way  governments  operate. 

But  how  far  removed  thla  can  get  us  from 
the  perspective  of  the  Individual  person. 
How  great  a  tendency  there  Is  in  government 
to  lose  track  c*  people  as  people,  to  get  so 


self-support  and  independence;  that  drives 
families  apart.  Instead  of  brtnglng  them  to- 
gether; that  brings  welfare  snoopen  into 
their  homes,  that  robs  them  of  pride  and 
destroys  dignity.  I  believe  we  should  change 
that. 

The  welfare  system  has  become  a  consum- 
ing, monstrous.  Inhuman  outrage  agalnat  tbe 
community,  against  the  family,  against  the 
Individual,  and  most  of  all  against  the  very 


wraooed  up  In  charU  and  projections  and     children   who  are   our   concern,   your   oon- 


columns  of  numbers  that  we  loee  sight  of 
what  ultimately  It  U  all  about. 

If  there  Is  one  thought  more  than  any 
other  that  I  wotild  like  to  leave  with  you.  all 
of  the  4.000  delegates  to  thla  Conference.  It 
is  this:  to  remember  that  what  matters  la 
one  person,  one  child,  unlike  any  other. 
with  hlB  own  hopes  and  his  own  dreams  and 
hla  own  fears,  who  lives  at  the  center  of  hia 
own  separate  and  very  peraonal  world. 

I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  you  la  here 
taking  part  In  this  great  Conference  because 


cem,  In  thla  great  Conference,  the  children 
It  U  meant  to  help. 

We  have  taken  long  strides — not  enough, 
but  long  strides— toward  ending  racial  aegre- 
gaUon  In  America.  But  welfare  segregation 
can  be  almost  as  Insidious. 

Think  what  Is  meanf  to  a  sensltlTe  child. 

Let  me  give  you  one  example.  My  daughter 
Trlcla  does  tutormg  at  an  inner-city  school 
here  In  Washington.  She  tells  me  of  her  de^ 
concern  each  day  to  see  the  wetfarw  children 
herded  into  an  auditorium  for  a  tree  lunch. 


you  do  care  not  only  about  children  In  the     while  the  others  bring  their  lunchea  and  eat 
but  about  the  child.  I  hope  you  will     in  the  oiaasroom. 


help  ua  In  government  to  keep  the  focus  on 
that  one  chUd. 

One  of  the  special  glorlea  of  America  le 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  Individuals  and  Indl- 
CJCVl a«5ft— Part  31 


Wo  have  to  find  ways  of  ending  this  aort 
of  eeparaUon.  The  point  u  not  the  quaUty 
at  the  lunch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ahe  tells 
me  that  the  free  lunoh  la  probably  nutri- 


tionally better   than  the   ones   the   others 
bring  from  home. 

The  point  Is  the  stlgmatlzlug  by  separa- 
tion of  the  welfare  children  as  welfare  chil- 
dren. 

I  remember  back  in  the  Depression  years — - 
and  If  this  dates  me.  if  you  can  remember. 
you  can  remember,  too — of  the  103O's,  bow 
deeply  I  felt  about  the  plight  of  those  peo- 
ple my  own  age  who  used  to  come  into  my 
father's  store  when  they  couldnt  pay  the 
bill,  because  their  fathers  were  out  of  work, 
and  how  this  seemed  to  separate  them  from 
others  in  our  school. 

None  of  us  had  any  money  In  those  days, 
but  those  in  families  where  there  were  no 
Jobs  and  there  was  nothing  but  tbe  little 
that  relief  then  offered  suffered  from  more 
than  simply  going  without.  What  they  suf- 
fered was  a  hurt  to  their  pride  that  many 
carried  with  them  for  tbe  rest  of  their  llvcs. 
I  also  remember  my  older  brother.  He  had 
tuberculosis  for  five  years.  The  hospital  and 
doctor  blUs  were  more  than  we  could  afford. 
In  the  five  years  before  he  died,  my  mother 
never  bought  a  new  dreas.  We  were  poor  by 
today's  standards,  and  I  suppose  we  were 
poor  even  by  Depression  standards. 

But  the  wonder  of  It  was  that  we  dldnt 
know  It.  Somehow  my  mother  and  father, 
with  their  love,  their  prtde.  their  couia^e 
and  aelf-sacziflces  were  able  to  crvate  a  spirit 
of  self-respect  In  our  family  so  that  we  had 
no  senae  of  being  Inferior  to  others  who 
bad  more. 

Today's  welfare  child  la  not  so  fortunate. 
His  family  may  have  enough  to  get  by  on 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  may  have 
even  more  in  a  material  eetkse  than  many 
of  us  had  In  those  Depression  years.  But  no 
matter  how  much  prtde  and  courage  his 
parents  have,  he  knows  they  are  i>oor  and 
he  can  feel  that  soul-stlfllng  patronising 
attitude  that  follows  the  dole. 

Perhaps  he  watches  while  a  caseworker — 
a  caseworker  who  himself  Is  trapped  In  a 
system  that  wastes  on  policing  talents  that 
could  be  xised  for  helping — watches  while 
this  caseworker  Is  forced  by  the  system  to 
poke  around  In  the  child's  apartment,  check- 
ing on  how  the  money  la  spent,  or  Whether 
his  mother  might  be  hiding  bla  father  tn  the 
closet. 

This  aort  of  indignity  la  hard  enough  on 
the  mother.  It  la  enough  of  a  blow  to  her 
pride  and  to  her  self-respect.  But  think  of 
what  It  muat  mean  to  a  aensltlv*  child. 

We  have  a  chance  now  to  give  that  child 
a  chance— -a  chance  to  grow  up  without  hav- 
ing hli  schoolmates  throw  in  his  face  tbe 
fact  that  he  is  on  welfare  and  without  mak- 
ing him  leel  that  be  la  therefore  eometiOJlng 
lees  than  other  children. 

Our  taak  Is  not  only  to  lift  people  out  of 
poverty  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child 
our  task  ti  to  erase  the  stigma  of  welfare, 
lUegltttnaey  and  of  hardahlp.  and  to  /net ore 
pride,  dignity  and  self-reapeot  fen-  every  ehlM 
In  America. 

I  dont  contend  before  this  sophisticated 
audience  of  crltlce  that  our  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  la  perfect.  Secretary  Btehard- 
Bon,  who  has  been  before  the  Senate,  will  be 
able  to  anawer  questions  that  you  may  put 
to  him  because  he  has  been  before  a  very, 
very  critical  body. 

But  I  am  only  going  to  suggest  this:  In 
this  confused,  complex  and  intensely  human 
are*  no  perfect  program  Is  posalble.  and  cer- 
tainly none  is  possible  that  will  please  every- 
body. But  this  U  a  good  progrmm.  and  a 
program  immensely  t>etter  than  what  we 
have  now.  and  vastly  important  to  the  future 
of  this  country — and  especially  to  the  need- 
taat  of  our  children.  It  la  time  to  get  rid  of 
the  present  welfare  program  and  get  a  new 
one.  and  now  Is  the  time  to  do  It. 

For  the  United  States  Senate  to  adjourn 
without  enacting  this  measure  would  be  a 
tragedy  of  missed  opportunity  for  America 
and  particularly  for  the  chlldn»  <rf  J* *~ 


iOtHQ 
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I  hftve  dwelt  ftt  •oma  length  on  Family 
Assistance  because  of  iU  vltml  ftod  •fa 
Watorlc  importance  uul  beeauM  now  U  the 
nme  for  Senate  <leclslon. 

Tbls  repreeenta,  w  I  Indicated,  one  of  the 
thloga  the  P«ler»J  Government  can  do  to  j1t« 
chiidren  a  better  opportunity. 

There  are  other*:  our  programs  for  the 
right  to  read,  our  emphaAls  on  the  tint  D»e 
years  of  Ufe  through  the  new  Office  of  ChUd 
Development  In  the  Department  of  HKW.  on 
educiUon  reform,  on  food,  nutrition,  and  In 
many  othete  where  we  are  trying  to  meet 
what  I  believe  Is  k  great  reaponalblUty  that 
reets  with  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

I  know  in  this  Conference  you  will  ha»» 
many  new  Ideas  for  things  we  in  OoTorn- 
ment   In  the  Federal  OoTemment.  might  do. 

Wo  shall  do  our  beet  to  meet  our  responal- 
blUty  In  thoee  ar«M  where  the  Federal  Oor- 
ernment  can  best  do  what  needs  to  be  done. 
But  I  would  also  atresB  that  equally  and 
often  more  important  is  what  SUtee  and 
communiue*  do.  and  the  school,  the  church, 
the  family,  the  mass  media,  the  Toliinteer 
organuatlons.  each  of  us  as  Individuals.  For 
the  child  IS  not  raised  by  government:  the 
child  is  raised  by  his  famUy.  His  character  la 
shaped  by  thoee  people  he  encounters  in  his 

**^^thlii  especially  of  the  mllUons  of  Amert- 
cans  who  gl»e  their  time,  their  energy  and 
their  heart  to  TOlunt«er  ictlvltiea  working 
wtih  chUdrwn.  Tou  know  them  in  your  oom- 
munmee— thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands 
ftU  over  America. 

Before  becoming  President.  I  serred  as  Na- 
Uonai  Chairman  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica I  SAW  from  the  Inside  the  wonderful  work 
onanlzftUons  like  the  Boys  Cluba  and  other* 
do  and  aleo  the  spirit  and  dedication  of  the 
people  who  make  them  possible.  There  are 
ohundiee  and  servioe  oTRanliationa.  hun- 
dreds, thousands  of  organUaUons  aU  acroas 
America  helping.  They  can  help  more. 

And  moM  important,  theae  volunteer  of- 
ganlsaUons  can  do  what  govermnent  c*n- 
not  do:  they  can  give  heart  snd  insfilre 
hope,  and  thev  can  addre«  tbemselvee  not 
Binqily  to  children  as  a  group  but  to  that 
one   special,    precious    dUld. 

Before  cloelng  tonight,  1  wouU  like  to 
leeve  with  you  a  few  very  personal  refleo- 
Uona  liom  the  perspective  o€  the  olBoe  I 
bold. 

A  Prealdent  ot  the  TTnltad  States  always 
tji|nfc«  about  the  legacy  that  be  would  like 
to  leeve  the  country  from  the  years  he 
serves  tn  this  office.  I  think  often  about  that 
in  ttfme  of  what  X  ean  leave  for  AaMrlea'i 
childreix. 

I  know  that  the  first  thing  I  would  like 
to  do  for  them  is  to  faring  peace  to  Aioerlca 
mr^  to  the  world.  And  here  I  q>eak  not  Just 
oC  ending  the  war.  but  of  ending  tt  in  a 
w«y  that  wUl  contribute  to  a  lasting  peace. 
so  that  theirs,  at  leet,  can  be  what  we  have 
not  yet  bed  in  this  century — a  genermtlon 
of  peace. 

I  speak  not  only  of  the  absmoe  of  war. 
but  also  of  a  peace  tn  which  we  oan  have 
an  open  worM  tn  which  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  wUI  have  a  ehaooe  to  know  one 
another,  to  communicate  with  one  another, 
to  respeiTt  one  another. 

The  second  thing  that  as  Preeldent  t  would 
hke  to  leave  for  America^  children  Is  a 
strong,  productive  and  creative  economy — 
one  that  can  provide  every  family  with  a 
floor  tmdcr  Its  income  higher  than  what  Is 
DOW  the  catling  for  most  of  the  world's 
peoples. 

I  want  to  leave  tbem  an  economy  that  pto- 
vMea  }oba  for  all  with  equal  and  ton  op- 
portunity. >obs  producing  qo«  for  w«r  tmt 
producing  for  peace. 

And  beyond  this,  t  want,  as  you  want. 
America's  children  In  the  last  genrtatlon  of 
this  century  to  have  the  beet  education,  the 
beet  heeltb.  the  best  housing  that  any  chU- 
dren  have  had  aaywhers,  anytime. 


I  want  them  to  enjoy  clean  air.  olsan 
water,  the  open  spaces,  to  restore  Uie  heritage 
of  nature  that  is  rightfully  theirs. 

Although  ws  will  always  have  differences 
here  in  America,  because  this  Ls  a  very  di- 
verse country.  I  hope  that  Government  can 
help  achieve  a  better  understanding  among 
the  generations,  the  races,  the  religions, 
among  those  with  different  values  and  dif- 
ferent life  styles. 

I  would  like  to  do  ail  this  and  do  It  In  the 
climate  of  frssdnm, 

I  want  this  generaUon  of  children  to  de- 
velop A  new  seu&e  of  patriotism. 

Edmund  Burr  painted  out  that  patriotism 
translated  literally  means  love  of  country. 
And  he  went  on  further  to  say  that  for  us 
to  love  our  country,  oiu  country  must  be 
lovely. 

We  do  love  our  country — ^most  of  us— but 
we  know  it  has  many  unlovely  features.  I 
Wint  young  Americans  to  learn  to  love  Amer- 
ica, not  because  it  la  the  richest  country,  or 
the  strongest,  or  merely  because  they  were 
bom  here,  but  becaiue  America  is  truly  a 
good  country  and  becoming  better,  because  it 
Is  truly  a  lovely  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  in  my  term  as  Presi- 
dent we  made  some  progress  towards  these 
goals  thAt  I  outlined  and  I  think  that  we. 
by  the  end,  will  have  nidde  more  progress- 
But  even  If  all  these  goals  could  be  fully 
achieved,  tt  still  would  not  meet  our  duty 
to  our  children. 

No  matter  what  Oovernment  does  for  peo- 
ple, no  matter  what  we  provide  in  the  way 
of  Income,  housing  or  food,  we  still  have 
not  reached  the  essential  element  as  far  as 
s  full  and  meaningful  life  is  concerned,  be- 
cause what  Is  most  important  Is  that  every 
penon  In  this  country  mxist  be  able  to  feel 
that  he  counts. 

We  have  to  let  i&  million  very  yotzng  Amer- 
icans, as  weU  as  those  a  little  older  perhaps, 
know  thst  what  they  do  matters,  that  their 
ideas  count,  that  the  country  needs  their 
thoughts,  their  creativity,  their  contribu- 
tions. 

X  recaa  I>r.  Walter  Jadd  once  said  that  he 
loved  his  daughter  very  much,  and  then 
when  she  asked  him  to  help  her  with  her 
arithmetic,  he  really  could  do  It  much  better 
than  she  could,  the  easiest  thing  for  blm  to 
do  would  be  simply  to  do  It  for  her.  But 
because  he  loved  her.  he  would  not  do  It  for 
her.  He  helped  her  learn  to  do  It  herself. 

While  this  conference  will  and  should 
make  reoommendatlons  as  to  what  Oovern- 
ment can  do  for  children,  about  how  we  can 
make  life  better  for  them,  let  us  remember 
that  what  Is  most  Important  is  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  each  of  our  (diildren  to 
participate,  for  each  child. 

It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  what  more  Oov- 
ernment Is  going  to  do  tor  him,  but  how  his 
own  life  is  going  to  be  enriched  so  that  he 
can  do  something  for  his  fellow  man. 

A  sense  of  dignity,  a  sense  of  Identity,  of 
pride,  of  self  respect — these  no  government 
can  provide.  Oovernment  can  help  to  create 
better  conditions.  It  can  help  remove  ob- 
stacles to  the  child's  development.  It  can 
mobilise  research  and  provide  services.  It 
can  offer  advice  and  guidance.  But  all  these 
only  help  to  make  rucoees  possible. 

The  love,  understanding,  the  compasaloQ, 
the  human  concern  that  touch  the  child 
and  make  him  what  he  can  become — these 
are  provided  by  people,  people  like  you. 

And  the  way  we  sliape  the  character  of  the 
next  generation  we  test  our  own  character  as 
people.  And  the  vigor  and  the  realism  with 
which  we  approach  the  needs  of  the  next 
graeratloD,  of  each  end  every  child  in  that 
generation,  tests  our  devotion  to  humanity 
and  our  belief  In  ourselves. 

I  am  oonfldent  we  will  meet  that  test. 
And  I  am  grateful,  very  grateful,  to  sll  of 
you  here  for  the  concern  jou  have  shown, 
the  dedication  you  have  demonstrated,  tn 
helping  us  to  do  80. 

Tour  recommendations  at  the  oooduslon 


of  your  oonferencs  on  Friday  will  receive  the 

most  careful  consldoratiou  by  the  various 
agencies  to  which  they  will  be  referred  and 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Sutes.  not 
only  because  we  in  this  Admlnistraticoi  re* 
spect  your  view,  but  also  because  we  share 
your  concern.  We  share  your  concern  about 
our  Nation's  children,  our  children.  We  share 
your  concern  that  our  children  should  re- 
ceive the  beet  that  America  can  give  them. 

Now.  ladles  and  gentlemeu,  having  con- 
cluded my  formal  remarks.  I  would  like  to 
give  you  a  very  special  invitation  and  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  tt. 

When  I  learned  about  this  conference.  I 
suggested  to  your  Chairman,  Steve  Hess, 
that  Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  wculd  like  to  receive 
all  of  the  delegates  to  the  conference  at  tbs 
White  House.  He  said.  "There  are  4,000." 

I  checked  with  our  staff  to  see  whether 
that  would  be  possible,  and  they  figured  out 
that  based  on  an  experience  over  the  post 
two  years  of  moving  receiving  Unee  as  fast 
as  we  porslbly  could.  It  would  take  six  hours 
and  18  mlnu!ea  to  get  4,000  people  through 
the  line 

1  said  we  couldn't  do  that  because  I 
thought  the  people  at  ihe  end  of  the  11ns 
might  get  tired  by  the  end  of  six  hours  and 
18  minutes. 

But  I  do  think  you  should  know  that  to- 
morrow the  Christmas  decorations  at  the 
White  House  will  be  completed.  Those  who 
have  seen  them  think  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  they  have  seen. 

We  have  various  nights  blocked  out.  Mon- 
day night  is  the  Congress;  Tuesday  night 
is  the  Congress;  Thursday  night  is  the  dip- 
lomatic children,  and  bo  forth. 

But  Wednesday  ntght  belongs  to  you. 

We  have  arranged  for  a  special  tour.  Mr. 
Hess  and  his  staff  will  arrange  the  buses  and 
all  the  other  various  means  of  transportation 
that  are  needed  to  gee  you  there. 

We  have  arranged  a  special  tour  of  the 
White  House  to  see  the  Christmas  lights  and 
we  hope  ttiat  some  members  of  our  family 
con  be  there  at  least  part  of  the  time  to  greet 
some  of  you. 

Thank  you  very  much.  We  wish  you  tbe 
very  best. 


THE  SEARCH  FOR  STANDARDS- 
PRAYER  BREAKFAST  TALK  BY 
SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  STEINNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina 'Mr.  TKuaMOHD)  gave  a  timely 
and  inspirational  message  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Senate  Bre*kfast  Group.  I  think 
It  Is  well  worthy  of  being  plac«d  in  the 
CoKCKEsaioNAL  RscoRo,  I  Ask.  unanimoiis 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  the  RgccRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkk  ^sbch  roe  OrAjmssiia 
(By  Senator  8nu>M  TftOKKORV) 

Our  day  can  be  described  in  many  way*. 
Of  course,  how  we  describe  otirselves  may 
not  correspond  with  what  others  or  the  fu- 
ture may  choose  to  say  about  tia.  Neverthe- 
less, we  must  look  at  ourselves  and  otir  day. 
open-eyed.  "Know  thyself"  counseled  Soc- 
rates Such  knowledge  may  lead  us  to  that 
awe  tn  the  presence  of  Ood  which  Is  tbs 
beginning  of  wisdom. 

Ws  might  say  of  our  age,  and  rightly  so, 
^liat  It  is  an  Age  of  Science.  We  may  thloJE 
of  It,  as  an  Age  of  Plenty.  But  these  deserlp- 
tlooB  are  only  partially  true,  for  as  yet  the 
great  bulk  of  mankind  has  known  neither 
plenty  nor  the  sdvantages  of  sdence  and 
technology. 

This  day  might  well  lie  called  an  Age  of 
War,  for  ours  has  been  a  century  of  un- 
paralleled violence  and  destruction.  Indsed. 
It  things  continue  as  they  are  In  caadnet 
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and  thought,  the  twentieth  csnttiry  may 
come  to  be  callsd  the  Beginning  of  a  6«o- 
ond  Dark  Age,  far  mors  terrible  than  thoss 
Dark  Ages  which  preceded  the  rise  of  Medi- 
eval clviilKattoo. 

We    might   characteriae   our    time   as   an 
Age  of  Perplexity  and  Pear.  Our  ytmng  peo- 


Plrat.  the  "lack  of  parental  Involvement"  !n 
chUd-re&rlng,  which  he  says  "liss  at  the 
heart  of  our  present  malaise."  Second,  the 
ledency  of  parenU.  therefore,  to  substitute 
the  giving  of  material  goods,  television,  cars, 
and  the  like,  in  place  of  emotional  closeness. 
He   attributes    "the    often    amoral    or   anti- 


of  any  meaning,  and  pared  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  Glirlstlaulty, 

A  scholar  has  called  attention  to  the  decay 
of  the  Bocnan  soul  in  the  words  carved  on 
a  tombstone — "Non  ful,  Pul,  Non  Sum" — "I 
was  not.  I  was,  I  am  not."  Here  we  have  a 
vision  of  life  as  comii^  from  nothlngnetf 


^  ^U^HtSTt  thT  co^nu^  Jh^  U\     :ociaT  world  in  which  our  children  Uve  and      and  rettimlng  to  the  vold-A  concept  of  m. 
pie  ten  «3  .">""»«  ^"""""™'^ ^    ,-^,      „„„..  -„  .^„^  ««..^«.«».iinff  r«iiM«  bereft  of  standards  and  utterly  alien  to  the 


nuclear  holocaust  has  overshadowed  their 
lives  and  restricted  their  happiness.  They  say 
further  that  we  have  polluted  tha  environ- 
ment with  our  so-called  Age  of  Science. 

In  the  sense  of  observance  we  might  also 
call  this  period  an  Age  Without  Standards. 
Without  standards  to  tell  us  where  to  go. 
uhat  we  do.  what  we  are.  what  Is  right,  wliat 
Is  wrong  Without  standards,  we  can  control 
and  direct  neither  ourselves  nor  our  national 
life  nor  the  needs  of  mankind. 

A  time  in  which  standards  are  conspicuous 
by  their  aheenoe  Is  a  time  In  which  all  the 
great  and  ezuiobling  virtues  of  b\iman  Ufa 
are  debased.  An  age  without  standards  is  an 
age  In  which  those  who  5*ek  to  live  and  to 
act  In  the  light  of  conscience  and  moral  con- 
oern  become  veritable  heroes  A  society,  in 
which  those  are  rare  to  obey  the  voice  of 
Ood  in  the  bouI  and  who  heed  the  moral  law 
within,  is  a  society  whose  plight  U  grave 
Indeed.  We  hear  much  of  the  "new  morality," 
but  there  is  also  a  "new  immorality"  not 
much  different  from  the  old.  whatever  it  was 
called,  and  in  Its  essential  atutude  ftuuta- 
mentally  hostile  to  the  teachings  and  values 
of  the  Judaeo-Chrlstlen  tradition. 

In  voicing  concern  at  these  developments 
we  must  speak  directly  to  the  concrete  Issues 
of  daily  life.  We  must  resist  the  temptation 
to  sermonise  or  moraliee.  yet  ours  Is  the  ob- 
ligation of  careful,  critical  analysis,  that 
kind  of  diagnosis  of  the  sickness  of  modem 
life  which  must  precede  effective  heeling 

In  Ufe  there  is  always  a  battle  against 
restraints  set  around  our  human  conduct. 
That  struggle  begins  with  the  early  days  of 
childhood,  and  It  conMnue*  so  long  as  ws 
live.  The  struggle  means  at  least  a  recogni- 
tion that  there  ts  an  authority,  a  power,  a 
purpose.  Making  to  direct  our  deeds,  st  times 
with  love,  with  strength,  with  Judgment,  and 
with  punishment,  all  because  of  an  ins- 
mediate  or  flnal  purpose  In  Ufe  to  be  fnl- 
fllled.  All  our  lives  we  chafe  against  restraints, 
parental,  social,  religious  and  ethical. 

Adults  battle  against  laws  and  principles 
that  would  prevent  them  from  obtaining 
money  in  ways  that  harm  others,  or  !n  ways 
that  render  no  useful  social  return.  Adults 
battle  codes  of  conduct  that  seek  to  regulate 
the  relations  of  men  and  women.  They  Iwt- 
tle  against  restraints  that  surround  the 
powers  of  public  ofBce  to  ensure  that  they 
are  regarded  as  s  trust.  And,  finally,  adults 
battle  against  Ood  Himself  at  the  plaos  where 
deeds  require  that  we  be  trustworthy,  de- 
pendable, and  honorable. 

In  an  age  without  standards,  men  put 
themselves  at  the  center  of  life  and  acknowl- 
edge nothing  greater  than  expedience  or  im- 
mediate Impulse.  By  such  teaching,  no  na- 
tion can  survive. 

The  testimony  of  history  Is  plain  that 
cities  and  individuals,  civtllzatlona  and 
famlles.  which  have  no  standards  beyond 
their  own  desires  eventually  go  to  pieces. 
Tn  the  end.  there  can  be  no  satL^factory 
political  life,  no  statecraft ,  no  sound  economic 
life  for  the  tuHlon,  apart  from  the  principles 
of  the  moral  order.  Moreover,  we  cannot  break 
the  moral  order:  we  can  only  break  our- 
selves upon  It. 

A  clue  to  what  alls  us  is  provided  from  an 
unexpected  source — a  study  recently  pub- 
liabed  by  a  distinguished  American  educator. 
Professor  Drte  Bronfenbrenner:  Two  Worlds 
of  CMldhood:    VS.   and    V.S.SJi. 

The  author  has  examined  the  methoda  and 
content  of  education  in  America  and  La  the 
Sovtat  Union.  Without  going  into  his  con- 
clusions in  great  detail,  two  ludgmenti  stand 
out  u  characteristic  of  American  Ufe  today. 


grow"  to  these  ege-aegregatlng  causes. 

Here  is  no  preacher  in  his  pulpit,  but  an 
avowedly  secular  social  analyst  whose  con- 
clu.slons  serve  to  reaffirm  the  Blblcal  mjunc- 
tiona  to  parents  to  "train  up  a  child  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  and  when  be  is  old  be  will 
not  depart  from  It.'  < Proverbs  22:6 1  If  par- 
ents themselves  are  without  standards,  how 
can  they  tench  them  to  their  children? 

The  decline  of  respect  for  the  Bibte  and  Its 
authority  has  mony  causes.  One  of  the  chief 
ones,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  teaching  cur- 
rently taking  place  at  our  colleges  and 
uravcrsttles. 

The  first  real  tests  in  life  often  oome  (or 
men  and  women  whcj  they  go  sway  from 
the  home  to  t>cgln  their  college  education. 
Instead  of  t>clng  fortified  with  standards 
oy  the  colleges  and  unlversllles,  It  appears 
what  standards  the  youngsters  may  bring 
with  them  are  being  destroyed. 

Many  of  the  professors  in  the  academic 
world  today  are  liberals  in  theology  as  well 
as  lit>eral8  in  politics.  Many  have  never  iiad 
to  go  out  and  earn  a  living  in  our  economic 
system  but  have  remained  cloistered  tn  an 
Intellectual  environment  from  undergraduate 
work  on  through  thetr  Masters  and  Ph.  D. 
work. 

One  of  the  theories  is  called  tbe  higher  cri- 
tical approach  to  the  Bible.  This  simply 
means  that  the  Bible  is  not  the  inspired  word 
of  Ood.  Thus  students,  under  such  Influence. 
soon  learn  to  discount  the  Bible  as  an  au- 
thorltaUve  book  containing  God's  revelation 
and  God's  law  for  mankind.  Such  students 
soon  become  disciples  of  the  new  morality. 
Sinoe  they  have  no  divine  Lawgiver  to  obey. 
they  adopt  and  act  upon  the  lawless  spirit 
of  the  Irresponsibls  actlvtst.  Free  love.  LSD 
trips  and  assauiu  on  the  ostabtishment  fol- 
low. 

Another  theory  taught  in  our  high  Institu- 
tions is  the  counterpart  of  the  one  I  have 
Just  mentioned.  It  is  the  theory  of  absolute 
evolution.  It  is  aggressively  expounded  in  the 
academic  world  and  I  doubt  a  professor  could 
lemain  on  the  faculty  of  some  colleges  %ery 
long  If  he  rejected  this  theory  In  favor  of  the 
Genesis  account  of  man's  origin. 

Absoluts  evolution  denies  the  divine  otigta 
of  man.  It  makes  man  a  mere  animal  with- 
out au  immortal  soul.  Tbe  uiUmste  of  this 
teaching  Is  that  man  will  act  like  an  animal, 
And  it  is  this  kind  of  Iwhavlor  we  are  wit- 
nessing today. 

No  society  can  long  exist  when  God's  rev- 
elation through  tbe  Bible  is  rejected  and 
when  man  is  held  to  being  noUilng  more 
^l<f^n  an  »^itt»i 

Tbe  condition  In  which  we  find  ourselves 
today  is  not  without  precedent  in  history. 
At  one  level,  we  can  dlsoem  disturbing  par- 
allels with  the  greatest  poUUcal  and  ctUtural 
entity  In  the  history  of  the  West,  the  Bnplie 
of  Ancient  Borne. 

Historical  analogies  must  always  be  viewed 
with  caution,  given  the  uniqueness  of  hu- 
man life.  And  yet,  in  light  of  the  abiding 
oontlnuities  which  mark  human  expsrienos 
through  the  ages,  we  ignore  the  lessons  of 
history  at  our  peril. 

Or.  Robert  Strausr-Hupe,  the  noted  direc- 
tor of  the  Foreign  Policy  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  cited  a  num- 
ber of  parallelfi  between  Imperial  Rome  in 
the  third  century  of  the  Ctiristlan  era  and 
present-day  America:  crushing  taxation, 
cresplng  Inflation,  violence  in  dty  and  in 
town,  the  ooliapse  of  lawful  authority  and 
civil  order.  To  these  we  must  add  that  loss 
of  faith  which  undermined  the  tradlUonal 
monllty  of  the  old  Romans,  deprived  life 


bereft  of  standards  and  utterly  i 
fotth  which  movea  majestically  through  the 
pagsB  of  Uu  Old  and  New  Tesuuneot.  In  the 
Old  Tectoment  in  I  John  3:24  we  have  thebs 
words:  "He  that  keepeth  His  command- 
ments  dwelleth  In  Him"  and  in  the  New 
Testament  in  Luke  10:28  this  admonition: 
"This  do  and  thou  ahalt  live." 

Ctirlously  enough,  at  this  very  time  mll- 
Uons of  our  people  are  vtewing  a  modem 
Italian  film  version  of  the  Satj/ricon  of  Pe- 
troniui.  a  wcark  descritied  by  one  critic  as  "a 
picture  of  decadence  and  obscene  overindul- 
gence (in  Rome  tn  the  days  of  Nero)  .  .  . 
remarkable  for  Its  modem  tone  .  .  .  ."  Re- 
markable. Indeed  1  Do  those  who  see  the  Saty- 
rlcon  of  Pellini  also  discern  a  disturbing 
relflvanoe  in  what  It  tells  us  of  modent  Amsr- 
Ica  Bs  well  as  of  Ancient  Rome? 

It  has  twea  said  that  we  are  living  today 
In  a  time  that  is  a  pre- Ten  Ccmmandment 
era.  comparable  ethically  to  the  earliest  days 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
contribution  of  the  Bible  In  such  a  time  Is 
its  clear  and  unmistakahle  assertion  of  the 
inseparable  character  of  religion  and  mor- 
ality. 

We  often  hear  how  men  have  outgrown 
the  Ten  CommandmenU:  in  truth,  we  have 
not  yet  grown  up  to  them,  dealing  as  they 
do  with  man's  relation  to  Ood.  to  his  fellow- 
man,  %nd  to  society.  They  define  and  express 
a  part  of  that  basic  moral  universe  which 
come  Into  being  with  the  mighty  words  of 
Genesis:  "Let  there  tie  11^ t.''  They  are  as 
firmly  imbedded  in  life  as  the  laws  of  chemis- 
try or  physics,  and  apart  from  them  society 
will  surely  disintegrate  Into  violence,  unrea- 
son and  chaos. 

The  heaviest  reeponsihllity  resUng  on  any 
group  In  this  Age  Without  Standards  rests 
on  those  of  us  who  are  members  of  religious 
communities,  for  we  know  thst  human  con- 
duct must  take  root  in  religious  experience 
and  belief.  Ws  see  all  ot  Ufe  m  a  rellglooi 
context  for  we  know  that  life  comes  as  a  gift 
from  the  hand  of  Ood.  Inevitably  this  fact 
gives  us  the  standard  for  our  conduct  and  our 
deeds:  Does  this  that  I  would  do  betray  a 
trust?  The  trust  of  another  person?  The  trust 
ot  public  oflloe?  The  trust  of  personal  re- 
spcmslbiUty  in  business  or  in  a  prafessiont 
•nie  trust  of  tbe  gift  of  Ufe  ttaelf  ? 

If  we  ore  Uvtng  In  an  Age  Without  Stand- 
ards, we  need  to  bave  standards,  standards 
that  ore  Ood's  for  they  alone  will  be  ade- 
quate Bui  they  must  be  embodied  first  in  in- 
dinduolB  before  they  will  ever  be  able  to  di- 
rect society.  We  are  those  individuals,  and 
ours  is  the  task.  symboUsed  by  our  gathering 
In  the  fellowship  of  prayer  here  today,  to 
nourish  and  strengthen  the  life  of  the  qilrit 
that  we  may  open  our  Uvea  to  its  healing. 
saving  power. 

In  this  n>d  in  ffUnffar  groups  aooEs  tbs 
land  we  can  dlsoem  some  promise  of  renewal 
lor  our  nation  in  those  troubled  ttmsa,     - 

In  cloelng,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
Psalm  24:3-8: 

"O  Lord,  who  shaU  sojourn  In  thy  tentf 
Who  shaU  dweU  oa  thy  holy  hlU? 
He  who  walks  blamelascly,  and  does  what  is 

right. 
And  speaks  b-utb  from  his  heart; 
He  who  does  thess  things  shoU  never  be 


THE  PRESIDKNTS  PROGRAM  IS 
WORKINQ 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
wbo  supports  President  NUoq*i  poUaM 
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In  Indochina  and  his  Vletnamizatlon 
program  In  an  effort  to  honorably  end 
that  seemingly  endless  conflict,  I  am 
gratified  to  read  an  encouraging  report 
by  a  real  expert  on  Asian  mattera. 

Sir  Robert  Thompson,  a  Britisher  who 
played  a  major  role  In  saving  British 
Malaya  from  the  fate  Intended  for  South 
Vietnam,  says  that  developments  In  that 
country  are  now  taking  a  very  encour- 
aging trend  and  that  he  Is  optimistic 
about  the  future. 

A  recent  New  York  Times  article 
quoted  Washington  officials  as  saying 
that  Thompson's  report  to  President 
Nixon  concluded  that  U.S.  allied  efforts 
had  failed  to  destroy  the  Communist 
subversive  apparatus  In  South  Vietnam. 

But  in  a  telephone  interview  with  an 
Associated  Press  writer.  Thompson,  who 
is  an  adviser  to  President  Nixon  on  Viet- 
nam, gave  a  considerably  different  ver- 
sion of  his  report  to  the  President  and 
said  that  the  situation  at  the  end  of  this 
year,  as  compared  with  the  same  time 
last  year,  shows  a  good,  steady  Improve- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  bA  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  published  in  the 
Washington  Es-ening  Star  of  December 
14  be  printed  In  the  Reco«d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcorq, 
as  follows: 

Var  P01.ICT  t7N*s9Aii-«L«.  Adtibbb  Tout 


belp  stopped  coming  then  Nftrth  Vietnam 
and  tlM  wbole  Communist  effort  would  ool- 
lapee.  Tbe  Sorlet  TTnloa  might  concalvably 
wltbdraw  Ito  support  but  1  cannot  Me  Oblna 
doing  tbls." 


LornwN — Sir  Robert  Thomp«on.  Brltlah 
■drlser  to  PrwJdent  Nixon  on  Vietnam,  said 
today  the  U.S.  Vletnamizatlon  and  purinca- 
tlon  pollciea  »re  "unassailable"  by  the  enemy. 

Thorn paon.  an  expert  In  guerrilla  war- 
fare who  played  a  major  role  In  driving 
Communist  terrorUt*  out  of  Brltlab  Malaya 
20  years  ago.  lald  he  reported  tbls  to  Nixon 
In  October. 

Sir  Robert,  in  a  telephone  interview  from 
hU  home  In  tbe  wast  of  England  county  of 
Scaneraet.  xald:  "I  reported  to  the  Preatdent 
that  tbe  poUclea  of  Vletnamizatlon  and  puri- 
fication were  now  unaaeallable  by  tbe 
enemy." 

Thomp'KUi  declined  to  give  further  de- 
taUs  regarding  hla  last  meeting  wttb  Nixon 
in  October,  but  he  went  on:  "I  am  optimis- 
tic about  the  futuie.  When  Z  look  back  over 
the  last  two  years  I  And  that  developments 
are  ZLtrm  taking  a  very  encouraging  trend." 

"The  situation  at  the  end  of  this  year  aa 
compared  with  the  same  time  last  year  shows 
a    gcixl.    steady    Improvement."    he    aald. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Dec.  2  quoted 
Washington  offlclaia  as  saying  Thompson'B 
report  la  Nudq  concluded  that  U.3.  and 
allied  efforts  bad  failed  to  destroy  the  Com- 
munist subversive  apparatus  In  Soutb  Viet- 
nam. 

Thompson  declined  to  deal  spectflcally 
With  the  claim  but  be  said.  "It  la  only  nat- 
uxal  that  President  Nlzon  should  come  un- 
der pressure  over  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
It's  not  ]ust  a  matter  of  hawks  and  doves — 
and.  incidentally,  I  don't  like  these  terms — 
but  there  are  many  views  on  how  this  prob- 
lem should  be  dealt  with." 

Tbompiion  said  he  <taw  no  reason  why  the 
present  U  S.  policy  of  Vletnamlzlng  the  war 
by  pulling  out  more  American  troops  sbould 
not  eontlnne  aoconUng  to  schedule. 

"I  believe  tbe  target  for  next  May  U  for 
tbe  force  to  be  reduced  to  380,000  men."  be 
■aid.  "T  think  we  should  be  able  to  reach 
this  figure  without  any  dUBculty." 

Thr^mpson  said  be  foresaw  the  Vietnam 
war  fading  to  tbe  point  when  It  would  be- 
come containable. 

"Help  from  Conuntmtst  China  and  ttu 
Soviet  Union  Is  crucial.''  be  said.  "IT  this 


FUTURE  ROLE  OP  THE  MANNED 
BOMBER 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  our  continuing  discussions  of  the 
Nation's  defense  needs  In  today's  world, 
many  questions  are  raised  about  the  fu- 
ture role  of  the  manned  bomber. 

The  most  advanced  stratesrlc  plane  in 
this  category  is  the  B-1.  which  North 
American  Rockwell.  Los  Angeles  Di\1- 
slon.  is  working  on  for  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

North  American's  publication  "Sky- 
line" recently  devoted  a  major  portion 
of  Its  space  to  an  Interview  with  Air 
Force  Secretary  Robert  C.  Seamans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  In- 
terview, enUtled  "B-I.  a  National  Need." 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rccoso.  as  follows : 

B-l,  A  Natiohal  Nkxd 

Sorroa's  Nora. — Last  June  the  Air  Force 
announced  that  North  American  Rockwell's 
Lo9  Angeles  Division  had  been  selected  as 
the  prime  airframe  contractor  for  engineer- 
ing development  of  the  B-l  Advanced  Stra- 
tegic Bomber.  Deetgned  to  replace  tbe  aging 
B-63  bomber  In  the  nation's  defense  inven- 
tory. B-l  wUl  have  tbe  ability  to  shift  and 
adapt  range,  altitude,  speed  and  payload  for 
a  variety  of  missions  and  operational  tactics, 
tt  will,  for  Instance,  be  able  to  fly  at  high 
subsonic  speeds  at  low  altitudes,  and  at 
supersonic  speeds  at  blgb  altttudas.  It  wlU 
be  specifically  designed  to  penetrate  enemy 
defense,  and  will  be  smaller  and  lighter  tiian 
the  B-£2.  but  will  have  a  greater  payload 
carrying  capability.  Thus  It  will  be  able  to 
operate  from  a  wide  variety  of  locations  now 
Impossible  for  the  B-52. 

(To  leam  exactly  how  B-l  will  fit  into  the 
national  defense  pbUosopby.  Skyline  inter- 
viewed the  Honorable  Dr.  Robert  C.  Seamans, 
Secretary  of  the  U.3  Air  Force  Dr.  Seamans' 
aeronautics  activities  span  three  decades. 
Prior  to  his  present  appointment.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1989.  he  was  the  Jerome  Clarke  Hun- 
Aaker  Professor  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology's  Department  of  Aeronau- 
tics and  Astronautics.  Earlier,  be  served  as 
deputy  administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration.) 

With  the  conttnuinff  tear  in  Southeast  Asia, 
and  fuch  demanding  problems  at  home  aa 
mpfronmenfal  polfuflon,  urban  decay,  pov- 
erty and  unemplovment—hov!  can  ire  luMtify 
allocating  fvnda  for  development  of  yet  an' 
other  new  weapons  system? 

lliere  is  a  greater  awareneaa  of  domestic 
needs  in  tbls  country  today  tban  ever  before. 
This  had  led  to  heavy  pressure  on  federal 
efforts  to  meet  these  needs.  At  tbe  same  time 
there  Is  a  budget  problem.  Our  reaources  are 
limited. 

tt  goes  without  saying  that  to  do  the 
things  we  are  talking  about  In  this  country. 
It's  not  an  "eltber/or"  proposition.  We've 
got  to  do  them  aU.  But  U  we're  not  secure 
In  our  national  defense,  aod  other  nations 
bring  us  to  heel.  aD  theee  other  programs, 
however  well   Intentloned,  will   go  out   the 

WlDdOV. 

ODnversely,  if  we  have  tbe  best  military 
posture  In  the  world,  and  other  needed, 
high-prlorlty  programs  suffer  at  the  expense 
of  this,  then  weTe  lost  In  another  way. 

President  Wtron  has  said,  "there  ta  an  ir- 
redudbte  minimum  of  essential  military  se- 
curity; for  if  toe  are  less  strong  than  neces- 
sary, and  if  the  worst  happens,  there  will  be 


no  domoMtio  aoeietp  to  look  after."  What  ia 
the  threat  to  our  veil  being? 

We  must  study  as  best  we  can  the  oapa- 
bUltlee  of  potential  enemlee— not  as  a  scare 
tactic,  not  to  produce  a  panic  reaction — but 
because  the  capablUtles  of  potential  enemies 
are,  sXter  all,  the  true  measure  of  the  forces 
ws  really  need. 

Tbls  la  a  very  complex  Issue.  One  has  to 
aay  the  Soviet  ballistic  missile  force  Is  in- 
creasing In  numbers.  Tbelr  submarine  capa- 
bility, wltb  sea-launched  mlssUee,  U  also 
inaeasing.  In  fact.  In  total  land  and  sea- 
based  mlaaUe  payload,  the  Soviets  have  miore 
tban  a  two  to  one  advantage. 

m  aircraft,  they  have  a  new  swing-wing 
bomber  prototype,  and  they  turn  out  about 
one  new  fighter  design  each  year.  And  there 
has  been  no  pbaalng  out  of  their  current 
bomber  force.  WhUe  we  retam  a  lead  in  heavy 
bombers,  we  do  not  In  total  heavy  and  m»- 
dhim  bombers.  In  fact,  our  strategic  bomber 
force  has  been  cut  drastlcaUy  in  recent  years. 
We  have  pbaaed  out  the  entire  B-56  force 
aooner  than  previously  planned,  and  our  bay 
of  the  FB~1 1 1  has  been  sharply  reduced. 

The  Soviets  are  also  working  hard  on  air 
and  mlsElle  defense  systems.  They  have  al- 
ready deployed  an  ABM  system  on  a  limited 
scale  and  have  in  operaUon  thousands  of 
anti-aircraft  mlsUe  launchers.  They  also 
maintain  some  3.000  Interceptor  aircraft. 

The  ultimate  danger  in  oil  this  Is  that 
some  group  of  future  Soviet  leaders  might 
believe  they  have  a  flrst-Etrlke  force  capable 
of  destroying  or  disrupting  so  many  of  our 
retaliatory  weapons  that  their  defenses 
could  take  care  of  the  remainder.  Should 
that  point  be  reached,  tbe  danger  of  an  at- 
tack or  of  nuclear  blackmail  would  be  serious 
indeed. 

Bow,  then,  can  the  United  Statee  best 
avert  such  a  possibility? 

We  come  to  a  very  boelc  Idea:  The  best 
way  to  prevent  nuclear  war  Is  to  ensure  that 
tbsre  Is  no  doubt  at  all  In  anyone's  mind 
about  our  capability  to  withstand  an  attack 
and  still  strike  bock  effectively.  We  predicate 
our  policy  on  a  second  strike  or  retaliatory 
capability.  This  must  be  credible  to  anyone 
who  would  threaten  to  attack. 

Tbe  principal  task  of  tbe  Air  Force  Is,  of 
course,  national  defense.  As  President  Nixon 
has  s&ld,  "So  long  as  there  are  those  who 
would  threaten  our  vital  Interesu  and  those 
of  our  allies  with  military  force,  we  must 
be  strong.  American  weakness  could  tempt 
would-be  aggressors  to  make  dangerotta 
miscalculations. " 

£n  essence,  we  do  not  prepare  to  carry  on 
a  war  of  revenge  or  of  conquest,  but  we  must 
be  strong  enough  to  deter  anyone  else  from 
starting  a  war. 

Some  people  argue  that  It  doesn't  make 
sense  to  worry  about  what  hapiieas  after  our 
own  country  has  already  been  largely  de- 
stroyed. They  miss  the  point.  If  our  weapons 
can  survive  to  retaliate,  then  It  Is  not  likely 
that  we  would  be  attacked,  and  tbere  would 
be  no  destruction. 

We  must  make  certain  tbat  an  attack  on 
the  United  States  would  be  a  very  tmproflt- 
able  business. 

Wnir  can  ve  best  m.atntotn  our  strength, 
and  hotc,  in  an  era  of  missiles  and  roclcets 
that  can  cross  continents  in  mfnutes,  does  a 
manned  bomber  fit  int 

The  Air  Force  believes  it  is  important  to 
maintain  national  defense  with  a  balanced 
mlKturc  of  three  strategic  force  elements — 
bombers,  land-based  missiles  and  sea-based 
mi&slles. 

AnaiV3i5  has  shown  that  to  maintain  an 
assured  destruction  capability,  a  combination 
of  bombers  and  missiles  has  definite  advan- 
tages over  either  an  all-bomber  or  an  all- 
mls?l!e  force.  This  way.  the  enemy  must  pro- 
gram his  resources  to  counter  botb  missiles 
and  aircraft.  By  dividing  bis  efforts,  be  can- 
not concentrate  on  any  one  system.  Re  Is 
thus  less  likely  to  neutraJlae  even  one  of 
our  strategic  force  elements,  let  alone  all 
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three.  Further,  this  complicates  his  defense 
problems  considerably  and  requires  commit- 
ment of  far  more  resources. 

What  effect  would  it  have  to  strip  manned 
bombers  from  our  deterrent  forces? 

Obviously,  we  would  have  to  put  much 
greater  reliance  on  missiles.  In  my  view, 
we'd  have  less  fiexlblllty  and  fewer  options 
to  consider  In  response  to  an  enemy  threat. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  intercontinental 
balllfitlQ  missiles  were  first  l}eoomlng  opera- 
tional. It  was  then  thought  to  be  impossible 
to  defend  against  them.  But  with  systems 
like  ABM.  tbU  has  changed,  actually  en- 
hancing rather  tban  redudng  tbe  strategic 
role  of  manned  aircraft. 

Tbere  are  other  advantages  of  maintain- 
ing advanced  aircraft  la  tbe  defensive  Inven- 
tory. For  Instance,  you  can  have  a  show  of 
strength  wltb  bombers  without  threatening 
a  cataclysmic  event — as  you  would  with  mis- 
siles. Tou  can  always  control  mjtnned  air- 
craft. You  can  pull  them  back. 

Another  point.  Were  not  always  so  Emart 
that  we  can  see  all  the  exact  uses  we  wiU  put 
our  forces  to.  No  one  foresaw  tbe  extensive 
use  of  the  B-63  and  of  flying  tankers  In 
Southeast  Asia— for  tactical  aa  well  as  stra- 
tegic uses. 
Why  is  thert  need  for  a  new  bomber— B-t? 

Modernization  of  our  forces  la  essential  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  portray  a  credible 
deterrent  to  the  enemy.  Planes  do  wear  out. 
Tbe  B-63  has  been  tbe  backbone  of  our 
bomber  system  for  more  than  a  decade.  The 
prototype  B-63  was  based  on  technology  of 
the  late  19408,  and  first  flew  In  1653.  The 
latest  models  were  buUt  m  1063. 

Since  the  early  days  of  World  War  n, 
American  forces  have  never  had  to  fight  In 
the  face  of  enemy  air  superiority.  The  Air 
Force  is  proud  of  that  record,  for  It  has  been 
a  vital  factor  in  dissuading  wtnild-be  ag- 
gressors, and  defeating  those  whose  ambi- 
tions ran  away  with  their  Judgment.  We  be- 
lieve our  pilots  are  tbe  best,  but  skill  and 
determination  can  go  only  so  far  to  com- 
pensate for  Inferior  equipment. 

Eventually,  technology  changes  bo  much 
that  either  potential  new  developments  can- 
not be  Incorporated  into  old  aircraft,  or  It  is 
simply  not  economical  to  do  so.  Then  It 
makes  sense  to  produce  a  modern  aircraft 
that  con  handle  the  threat  and  will  bavs 
growth  potential  for  future  developments. 

Tbere  are  several  specific  points  the  Air 
Force  believes  dictate  against  continuous 
modification  of  the  present  force  of  bomb- 
era.  The  latest  model  B-83 — tbe  "H"  model — 
represents  about  the  maximum  growth  at- 
tainable within  the  constraints  of  the  basic 
design.  Development  of  any  new  bomber  air- 
craft requires  about  eight  years.  By  tbe  time 
the  Air  Force  could  have  a  significant  opera- 
tional nimaber  of  B~ls  In  tbe  Inventory,  the 
B-69  wUl  be  17  to  30  years  old. 

Also,  if  a  major  structure  fatigue  in  the 
B-«3  were  detected.  It  could  be  too  late  to 
produce  a  timely  replacement  aircraft.  The 
problem^  Is  compounded  by  largo  uncertain- 
ties In  the  magultude  of  cost  required  to  keep 
the  old  system  vlabls.  We  have  already  In- 
vested 13.5  bUUon  in  B-«3  update  costs 
through    fiscal    1009. 

Finally,  while  tbe  effectiveness  of  tbA  B-43 
mn  be  upgraded  by  equipping  tbe  current 
force  with  tbe  latest  weapons  and  systems. 
It  would  be  xmduly  expensive  to  make  tbe 
plane  faster,  carry  more  payload,  fly  lower,  or 
have  a  smaller  radar  cross -section. 
Why  con'f  the  FB-lIl  be  used  as  a  replace' 
ment? 

It  was  developed  from  the  F-111  deslgo 
only  as  an  interim  aircraft  to  replace  the 
B-63G  througb  F  models  as  tbey  neared  tbe 
end  of  life  expectancy.  As  a  stratsglo  bomb- 
er, tbe  FB-111  design  bas  definite  Umlta- 
tlons — limited  payload  capacity,  avlonlca 
capablUtles.  low  altitude  restrictions'— and  It 
requires  greater  tanker  support  than  the 
B-A3  or  B-l. 


What's  to  keep  B-l  from  becoming  obsolete 
even  before  it  can  be  ready  for  active  duty? 

Tbls  aircraft  is  being  designed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  tbe  many  technical  advances 
made  during  the  post  decade.  Compared  to 
tbe  B-61.  the  B-l  will  have  a  hl^er  pene- 
tration speed,  reduced  radar  croes-seotlon, 
larger  payload  capacity,  a  better  capability 
to  penetrate  at  lower  altitudes,  quicker  re- 
action launch,  and  the  characteristics  neces- 
sary to  operate  from  austere  dispersal  basse. 
Moreover,  better  electronic  countcrmeasuree, 
target-finding  systems,  and  weapon  delivery 
systems  will  further  Improve  the  ability  of 
tbe  B-l  to  deal  with  enemy  targets  In  all 
types  of  wars,  tx>tb  nuclear  and  non-nuclear. 

There  Is  also  a  buUt-m  growth  factor, 
whereby  we  are  making  allowanoea  for  in- 
corporaclng  further  advanoes  as  tbey  are 
made. 

itoes  this  not  poee  th«  threat  of  Utrge  ooat 
overruns? 

First,  let  me  empbasUse  tbat  B-l  Is  a  de* 
velopment,  design  and  test  program  at  tbls 
time,  and  we  will  make  no  oonunltment  on 
production  until  we  know  bow  the  plane  will 
perform  and  can  evaluAte  It.  We  will  want 
to  know  bow  much  it  will  cost  In  produotloo. 
Thiz  Is  an  extremtiy  Important  factor. 

We  need  to  continue  to  strive  for  better 
systems  management,  and  we  are  making 
strenuous  eUoru  to  establish  cost  and  tech- 
nical realism.  We  are  also  reducing  tbe  re- 
liance placed  on  paper  studies  alone.  While 
you  can  leam  a  great  deal  from  computer 
runs  and  sopbisticated  analysis,  you  cant 
really  prtMliot  performance  or  advance  the 
state  of  the  art  until  you  begin  to  bend 
metal,  so  we  are  relying  much  more  tiban 
In  the  past  on  prototyping. 

As  you  know,  the  B-l  contract  calls  for 
North  American  RockweJl  to  proceed  with 
only  tbe  engineering  and  design  effort.  In- 
cluding the  fabrication  of  five  flight  test  air- 
craft plus  one  static  test  airframe  and  one 
fatigue  test  airframe,  to  be  used  in  devel- 
opment testing. 

We  wlU  keep  a  close  watch  on  progress  ss 
B-l  moves  through  develof-ment.  For  each 
system  we  will  sslect  a  series  of  important, 
measuruble,  technical  events — such  aa  the 
B-l'fi  firct  fight — which  we  call  "milestones." 
At  every  mllestoue  we  can  verify  progress  be- 
fore commitunij  additional  resources.  Our 
fliual  commitment  to  proceed  with  produc- 
tion then  becomes  a  function  of  demon- 
strated technical  aocompllahment. 

Our  controls,  approaches  and  procedures 
on  B-l  will  be  only  as  good  as  the  people 
who  implement  them,  however.  So  we  are 
stressing  the  assignment  of  highest  quality 
people  lor  our  program  management  teams, 
and  Increasing  tbelr  tenure  In  tbe  Job.  We 
wont  to  give  our  people  a  specific,  manage- 
able Job  to  do:  a  streamlined,  effective  sys- 
tem within  which  to  operate;  and  tbe  au- 
thority to  work  effectively. 

I  might  add  I  cannot  recall  when  we  have 
been  able  to  enter  a  program  In  a  better 
position  technically.  SU  years  of  bard  pre- 
paratory work  preceded  the  awarding  of 
the  B-l  contract. 

Still,  we  know  there  will  always  be  some 
changes.  Dynamic  technology  and  variations 
In  national  policy  make  them  Inevitable. 

We  will  not  tberefare  go  ahead  with  B-l 
production  until  test  aircraft  have  flown  suc- 
cessfully. At  that  point  we  sbould  have  elim- 
inated most  of  tbe  development  risks  and 
should  have  a  clear  picture  of  those  that  rs- 
mam.  As  a  reeult,  tt  sbould  be  possible  to 
minimise  costly  changes  after  production 
bas  begun. 

Additionally.  It  will  be  quite  some  time, 
perhaps  several  years,  before  we  reach  that 
decision  deadline.  At  that  time  we  will  rs- 
aaaess  tbe  world  situation  and  Its  relation- 
ship then  to  tbe  B-l  progtam. 
Any  Jlnol  thoughts? 

I'd  like  to  get  back  to  a  point  I  mads 
earlier,  abotit  national  priorities.  AU  of  w 
today  are  concerned  about  the  many  aerloos 


Internal  needs  which  face  our  country.  There 
Is  tbe  critical  task  of  Improving  tbe  quality 
of  ouir  lives  in  terms  of  health,  bousing,  edu- 
cation and  crime  prevention.  And  tbere  Is 
much  to  be  done  In  tbe  newly  recognized 
area  of  preserving  and  controlling  our  en- 
vironment, as  well  as  tbe  more  tradltloKksl 
tasks  of  providing  basic  resources  such  ss 
food  and  minerals  for  an  Increasing  popu- 
lation. 

We  also  have  our  national  defense  com- 
mitments- We  In  tbe  Air  Force  do  not  want 
to  be  alannlsts,  nor  do  we  lack  confldenoe. 
We  only  wont  to  face  tbe  facts.  Our  etrateglo 
programs  mtut  be  viewed  against  the  back- 
ground of  rapidly  growing  enemy  capabili- 
ties. 

For  all  these  programs — defense  and  do- 
mestic— we  have  limited  financial  resources. 
Yet,  we've  got  to  do  all  these  things.  I  b»- 
lleve  we  have  tbe  capability  In  our  country 
to  do  much  more  without  overdrawing  these 
resources.  We  must  make  these  programs 
attractive  enough  to  motivate  people  to  do 
more.  Our  land  has  the  greatest  potential  In 
tbe  world.  It's  time  we  lived  up  to  It. 


REMOVE    RESTRAINTS    ON    OIL 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  noted  that  the  dis* 
tliig:uished  Senators,  the  gentleman  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Haksin),  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  tMr.  Tower),  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kansa£  (Mr.  Dole)  haw 
criticized  President  Nixon  for  his  recent 
actions  in  exempting  oil  and  gas  pro- 
duction in  the  Federal  offshore  landA 
from  State  market  demand  proration 
and  permitting  imports  of  oil  from  Can- 
ada to  be  slightly  increased. 

Tbe  Senators  stated : 

We  question  the  advisability  and  equity 
of  selecting  one  industry  from  tbe  overall 
economy  and  subjecting  It  to  restraints  by 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  prices  of  that  single  mdustry, 

I  could  not  agree  more  with  their  con- 
tention that  no  industry  In  our  economy 
should  bo  subject  to  restraint  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling the  prices  of  that  single  Industry. 
Tbe  oil  industry  has,  as  the  Senaton 
know,  been  subject  to  a  number  of  re- 
straints by  the  Government  which  have 
the  purpose  and  effect  of  controlling  the 
prices  of  that  iiidusti-y — in  particular,  oil 
Import  controls  and  State  market  prora- 
tion controls. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Senators 
would  jolii  me  In  removing  all  of  these 
restraints  imposed  by  the  Government. 
If  the  Senators  agree  that  we  should  not 
single  out  any  industry  for  special  treat- 
ment and  remove  restraints,  then  I  can- 
not quite  understand  their  criticism  of 
the  President's  action — for  that  is  ex- 
actly what  he  is  doing,  removing  Qov- 
emment  restraints. 

I  hope  they  will  join  me  in  eliminat- 
ing these  restraints  so  that  once  again 
the  oil  Industry  can  enjoy  the  fresh 
bx«eae  of  competiUcui  and  the  stimula- 
tion of  free  enterprise. 


PRISONERS  OP  WAR— ANOTHER 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  radio 
this  morning  announced  yet  another 
proposal  from  Hanoi,  and  I  hope  oar 
friends  in  Prance  wUI  pardon  me  for 
plagiarizing  ooe  of  th^  weU-fcnomi 
guotatlona  to  ai>ply  to  It:  **!%»  more  H 
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changes  the  more  It  te  the  same  thing." 
There  Is.  however,  one  thing  that  should 
be  noticed;  Hanoi  has  for  the  flrst  time 
made  the  prlsoner-ol-war  issue  one  of 
the  prinuiry  factors  to  her  cease-fire  pro- 
posal. This  Is,  at  least,  a  hopeful  sign. 

When  will  Hanoi  learn  that  the  surest 
way  to  earn  a  modicum  of  respect  in  the 
cynical  game  it  is  playing  is  to  carry  out 
the  commitment  it  made  when  it  signed 
the  Geneva  Convention?  It  promised 
among  other  things,  to  treat  prisoners  of 
war  in  accordance  with  certain  rules. 
The  most  basic  of  these  specifies  that  the 
names  of  all  prisoners  and  their  condi- 
tion shall  be  made  known  to  the  other 
side. 

Hanoi's  position  In  the  negotiations 
would  be  immeasurably  strengthened  by 
the  simple  ejtpedlent  of  publishing  all 
the  names  and  permitting  the  Interna- 
tional Bed  Cross  to  contact  the  prisoners. 
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THE  60TH  ANNTVERSABY  OP 
CARNATION  FARMS 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  80th 
aimiversary  of  the  eetabllahment  of 
Carnation  Milk  Farms,  one  of  the  best 
known  agricultural  Institutions  In  the 
world. 

Located  to  the  Snoqualmle  River  Val- 
ley Just  a  few  miles  east  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
the  farms  have  become  a  major  source  of 
superior  dairy  stock  and  innovation  for 
the  dairy  industry.  Benefits  to  the  con- 
sumer and  the  dairyman  have  accrued 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  inter- 
nationally as  well,  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
searcli  conducted  at  this  facility. 

Carnation  Farms  was  purchased  by 
Elbridge  Amos  Stuart  to  1910,  and  baa 
grown  from  a  wlldemesa  farm  of  380 
acres  to  an  Intensively  managed  icien- 
tiflcally  based  research  facility  encotn- 
passtog  1,150  acres.  Operatloni  have 
been  expanded  from  the  original  tatent 
of  Impro^-ing  the  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
to  toclude  development  of  beef  breeding 
stock  as  well  as  extensive  i^search  toto 
the  nutritional  needs  of  livestock,  poul- 
try pets,  and  other  small  anlmalB.  Dairy 
cattle  from  Carnation  Farms  have  been 
exported  to  many  other  coimtrles  to  be 
used  to  the  buUding  of  quality  domestic 
herds  and  tocreaslng  dairy  production. 

Carnation  Farms  actively  supports 
agricultural  education  by  hosttag  groups 
of  4-H  Club  members,  Future  Farmers, 
county  agricultural  agents  and  other 
groups  who  are  toterented  to  agriculture. 
The  farm  is  also  open  to  the  general  pub- 
lic with  thousands  of  visitors  each  year 
enjoying  guided  tours  of  the  research 
facilities  and  carefully  landscaped  lawns 
and  gardens. 

The  farm  has  proven  to  be  an  asset  to 
worldwide  todustry  and  the  people  of 
Waahtagton  State.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  Carnation  Farms  for 
its  60  years  of  service  to  the  todustry  and 
the  pnbUc.  

RESEARCH,  THE  ENVIBONMENT. 

AND  THE  88T 

Mr.    OOLDWATER.    Mr.    President. 

ttom  tlie  charges  and  claims  of  the  op- 

IHm^itj  of  the  8ST,  an  uniformed  ob- 

r  might  get  tbe  Impression  that  the 


Oovemment  had  paid  no  attention  to 
Jet  noise  and  combustion  research  be- 
fore the  present  controversy  arose. 

Actually,  research  of  this  nature  has 
been  coordinated  withto  NASA,  DOD, 
and  the  FAA  for  several  years. 

Current  heightened  public  concern 
over  the  environment  has  spurred  to- 
creased  activity  and  to  fiscal  years  1972 
through  1914  these  agencies  plan  to 
conduct  a  $38.7  million  program  of  en- 
vironmental research  on  noise,  radiation, 
and  weather  modlflcatlon.  Much  of  this 
research  will  relate  directly  to  the  SST. 
Included  to  this  program  plan  Is  ESSA's 
proposed  5-year  $20  million  weather  and 
climate  study  program  designed  to  deter- 
mine whether  aviation  activities,  taclud- 
tog  the  SST,  might  change  the  weather 
or  climate. 

An  Environmental  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  eight  national  known  experts  has 
been  appointed  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Dr.  Jdyron  Trlbus,  formerly  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, Department  of  Conunerce.  This 
committee  will  advise  the  Director,  SST 
development  programs  on  environmen- 
tal effects  of  the  SST  and  will  recom- 
mend appropriate  research.  The  mem- 
bers are: 

Dr.  B4yTon  Trlbua.  formerly  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Science  and  Technology, 
Department  of  Commerce;  now  vice 
president  of  Xerox. 

Dr.  Lester  Machta,  Director.  Air  He- 
sources  Laboratory,  ESSA. 

Dr  H.  J.  Mastenbrook,  atmoapherlc 
pbjstdJt,  0JB.  Navy  Research  Labora- 

Mr  Oeorge  Chatham,  aeronautics  and 
space  specialist.  Legislative  Reference 
Service.  Library  of  Congress. 

Dr.  Harold  Roesl.  professor  of  radiol- 
ogy physics,  Columbia  OnlverBltT,  and 
Chairman  of  FAA  Committee  on  Radio- 
biology  Aspects  of  the  SST. 

Dr.  Paul  Tompkto.  chairman.  Federal 
Radiation  Council 

Dr.  Robert  White,  Administrator, 
ESSA. 

Dr.  S.  J.  Oerathewohl.  Chief.  Heaearch 
Planning  Branch.  OfDoe  of  Aviation 
Medicine.  FAA. 

In  addition,  this  committee  dravs 
upon  the  expertlae  of  the  non-Oovem- 
ment  Commerce  Technical  AdvUoiy 
Board — CTAB — Study  Pand. 

A  Noise  Advisory  Committee  of  14 
nationally  recogniised  experts  to  and  out 
of  government  has  been  appototed  to 
advise  the  SST  Office  on  needed  noise 
research  and  to  offer  guidance.  The 
members  are: 

Dr.  Leo  Beranek.  general  manager. 
Professional  Services,  and  chief  scientist. 
Bolt,  Beranek.  ti  Newman,  Inc. 

Mr.  Prank  H.  Kolk,  vice  president,  de- 
velopment engtoeertng,  American  Alr- 
Itoes. 

Mr.  Kenneth  Eldred.  vice  president  and 
technical  director.  Wyle  Laboratories. 

Mr.  Harvey  H.  Hubbard.  Director, 
Acoustics  Branch.  NASA  I.angley  Re- 
search Center. 

Dr.  John  O.  Powers.  Director.  Office 
of  Noise  Abatement,  FAA. 

Mr.  Oeorge  Chatham,  aeronautics  and 
space   specialist.    Legislative   Reference 
Service,  Library  of  Congress. 
Mr.  Daniel  R.  Flynn,  Executive  Sec- 


retary, Noise  Abatement  Panel.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Eh-.  Raymond  A.  Bauer.  Harvard 
Bustoess  School. 

Dr.  Jack  L.  Kerrebrock,  MTT. 

Mr.  Aubert  L.  McPller.  McDonnell- 
Douglas. 

Mr.  Clifton  A.  Moore.  LAX  Depart- 
ment of  Airports. 

Mr.  Newell  D.  Sanders.  NASA  Lewis 
Research  Center. 

Mr.  Charles  R.  Foster.  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Dr.  Bennlng  E.  von  Gierke.  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Ba»e. 


ARTIC1.es  IV  AND  V  OP  OENOCIDE 
CONVENTION     ABE     IMPORTANT 
FOR  UNDERSTANDINQ  TREATY 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  dur- 
ing   the    past    few    days    I   have    been 
summarlztog  the  todlvldual  arUcles  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  This  conven- 
tion was  recently  reported  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

Today,  as  part  of  this  survey  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  articles  IV  and  V  of  the  United  NaUona 
Convention  on  Genocide. 

Article  IV  states  that  any  one  commit- 
ting genocide  or  a  related  crime  as  enu- 
merated to  article  m  will  be  punished. 
The  related  crimes  mentioned  to  article 
m  toclude.  "Qenoclde.  conspiracy  to 
commit  genocide,  direct  and  pubUc  to- 
citement  to  commit  genocide,  attempt  to 
commit  genocide  and,  finally,  complicity 
In  genocide. 

However,  the  most  important  potat  to 
article  IV  is  not  that  todividuals  will  be 
punished,  but  that  the  article  spedf- 
Ically  states  that  all  individuals  will  be 
punished  "whether  they  are  constitu- 
tionally responsible  nilers.  public  offl- 
claLi,  or  private  citizens."  Obviously,  ar- 
ticle IV  Is  emphasizing  that  no  Indi- 
vidual, regardless  of  position  or  office, 
can  escape  personal  responsibility  for 
commlttog  such  a  horrible  crime  against 
man.  In  my  opinion  this  Is  one  of  the 
most  Important  features  of  this  entire 
convention. 

Article  V  says  that  states  who  ratify 
this  convention  must  enact  legislation  to 
effect  nationally  the  totent  of  this  to- 
tematlonal  treaty.  This  national  legis- 
lation must  toclude  "effective  penalties" 
for  the  crime  of  genocide  and  related  In- 
cidents as  listed  to  article  m. 

Both  of  these  articles  are  designed  to 
Insure  that  anyone  convicted  of  genocide 
win  be  punished.  The  actual  type  and 
length  of  punishment  Is  left  to  the  state 
to  make  a  final  determtoatlon. 

From  this  brief  survey  It  Is  clear  that 
the  totent  and  effect  of  this  treaty  Is 
to  direct  as  well  as  apply  totematlonal 
pressure  on  the  todlvldual  nations  to 
enact  legislation  outlawtog  genocide. 
This  does  not  to  any  way  restrict  a 
citizen  or  sUte  of  its  todlvldual  rights 
or  guarantees. 

Mr.  President,  the  Ume  has  come  for 
the  Senate  to  act  on  this  eonTcnUon. 
We  caimot  afford  any  more  delay.  I 
urge  favorable  action  on  the  treaty  in 
the  very  near  future. 


December  17,  1970 
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ADDRESS  BY  EDMOND  J.  LEONARD 
BEFORE  PRESIDENT-S  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  EMPLOYMENT  OP  HAND- 
ICAPPED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Prealdent.  recently. 
Edmond  J.  Leonard,  director  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  Florida  Paraplegic  Associa- 
tion, addressed  the  Prealdent's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Handicapped. 

My  predecessor,  the  late  Senator  E.  L. 
"Bob"  Bartlett.  was  the  author  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  which  dictates  that  Fed- 
eral grants  cannot  be  used  for  facilities 
which  were  not  acoessltole  to  the  hand- 
icapped. 

Mr.  Leonard,  in  his  very  thoughtful 
remarks,  pointed  out  that  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  crisis  as  to  how  we,  as  a 
Nation,  will  deal  with  our  physically 
handicapped  citizens. 

Mr.  Leonard's  remarks  should  be  of  In- 
terest to  all  of  us.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  be  printed  In  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BCHAAK5    or    EDUOKD    J.     LBOMAJOI,    DUUCTOX 

or  IirroBKATiON.  ths  PLOftnu  Pakaflkoic 

AaaociATioN.   MiAid  Bkacb.   Pla^   Dzcsm- 

Bza  5. 1970 

In  my  modest  trmvaU  around  th«  country 
I  find  ft  growing  queaton  kbout  the  vmlldlty 
of  the  Idea  of  an  ancr-dloner  ^}e«cb.  The 
speaker  Is  never  mre  whether  he  should  try 
to  b«  lufOTxnatlTe  or  amusing.  And  the  au- 
dience, inTftrlftbly,  end*  up  being  bemused 
ftt  hU  capacity  to  dellrer  on  either  score. 

I  propose  to  meet  this  dUemmm  ftquftr«ly 
this  evening,  and  In  %  manner  contrary. 
frankly,  to  the  dictates  of  my  personal  In- 
stinct. But  I  cannot  realst  this  chance  to 
calk  seriously  with  you  about  a  matter  I 
consider  very  high  on  the  agenda  of  personal 
ooncem  ...  a  matt«r,  1st  me  assure  you,  I 
would  like  to  see  higher  on  ths  agenda  of 
public  concern. 

Tou  might  call  this  a  farew^l  addraaa. 
This  la  not  to  Bay  that  I  propoae  to  change 
my  mode  or  station  of  Ufe.  but  I  may  have 
few  opportunltlee  remaining  to  talk  to  a 
group  such  as  yours. 

We  are  hearing  nowadays  from  TOdfsr- 
oua  groups  who  picket  against  manttfao- 
turars  of  producu  such  sa  alligator  handbags 
and  leopard-skin  coats.  They  plead  that  we 
are  exhausting  the  world's  population  of 
such  species. 

Z  propose  to  raise  ona  feeble  voice  tonight 
in  support  of  another  endangered  ^Mclaa^ 
you  the  handicapped.  Tou  are  In  danger  of 
becoming  extinct  ...  a  vanishing  brsad  .  .  . 
a  lost  colony.  Tou  may  dls^pear  from  our 
atraets,  from  even  oar  dtlea. 

Not  that  there  la  a  callous  movement  afoot 
to  exterminate  you.  I  mean  that  your  prea- 
ence  may  be  segregated  from  our  world,  so 
that  the  odds  grow  Increasingly  slim  that 
our  paths  will  cross  with  any  frequency. 
Tou  may  be  isolated  from  the  malnstrtam  otf 
the  community  as  I  know  It.  and  segregated 
from  the  daUy  aountles  that  I  oonsldsr 
my  usual  rounds.  And  all  because  you  use  a 
wbealcb^r  aa  an  Incidental  adjunct  to  yotir 
lifestyle. 

Tou  see,  there  sr«  forces  abroad — and  they 
seem  to  me  to  be  growing  in  Intensity — 
which  say  that  because  you  use  a  wheelchair 
you  sbould  have  separate  and  eegregated 
housing:  you  should  use  a  specialised  trans- 
poratlon  system  rather  than  public  transit; 
you  should  have  an  Isolated  little  area 
within  a  public  park  where  you  can  wheel 
around  with  only  other  wheelchairs  permit- 
ted; you  ahould  not  travel  on  our  alrllnea 
because  yon  might  get  in  our  way  If  we  have 
an  eawrgeney  evacuation;  you  should  hare 


separate  schools  because  you  can't  run  and 
and  Jump  in  the  play-yards;  In  fact,  these 
voices  are  beginning  to  say,  perhaps  you 
ought  to  live  In  your  own  city,  with  your  own 
kind,  and  pay  your  rent  and  be  content  in 
that  segregated  existence  because  the  design 
of  this  world  Is  too  much  for  you  to  c<m- 
Undwlth. 

All  around  us  today  we  listen  wearily  to 
prophets  of  eoology.  telling  us  that  the 
world's  population  will  cough  or  choke  to 
death  In  our  polluted  atmosphere  in  another 
hundred  years.  We  are  told  that  or  farms  vrlll 
be  pasturefi  of  poison,  that  our  streams  will 
be  sllmey  pits  of  impossible  penetration,  de- 
void of  rish,  algae,  and  even  water. 

But  the  Nation  is  up  in  arms  to  prevent 
such  disruption  in  our  environment.  We  are 
committed,  however  belatedly,  to  undoing 
our  wrongs  and  nnsyi"B  ^^  environment  a 
safe,  comfortable  and  healthy  medium  for  all 
of  us  to  Uve  out  our  lives  In  comparative  ease, 
enjoying  the  environment  Ood  created  for  us. 
One  thing  can  be  said  for  Man:  he  not 
only  messed  up  Ood's  envroxunent;  he  did  a 
pretty  thoughtless  Job  on  the  environment 
he  designed  himself — our  dtyscapes,  our 
buildings,  our  transportation  (adlitles:  our 
recreation  areas,  our  housing. 

He  apparently  became  so  enamored  with  the 
act  of  creation  that  he  forgot  his  own  mortal 
nature.  HU  design  of  buUdlngs,  boons, 
cities  and  transit  fadlltloa  la  more  suited  to 
a  perfect  being  than  It  is  to  man.  For  like  It 
or  not,  It  Is  man's  n&ture  to  span  the  whole 
range  of  capabllitlee  and  to  experienoe  all 
manner  of  limiutlona  in  the  period  between 
the  cradle  and  the  grave.  Handicapped  per- 
son* and  elderly  pereons  are  merely  obvious 
manifestations  of  the  imperfectiblllty  of 
mankind. 

Tet,  If  we  look  about  our  designed  world*  we 
see  that  no  recognition  was  ever  granted 
to  the  evidence  of  imperfeoUblUty  In  our 
midst. 

To  cover  up  this  gross  mistake,  there  are 
forces  today  that  would  sweep  under  the  rug 
those  who  are  mlaflu  in  our  community  en- 
vironment. If  you  cannot  use  our  busee  and 
trains,  they  say,  ride  your  own.  If  you  cant 
get  into  our  housing  projects,  buUd  your  own. 
If  you  cant  oope  with  our  world.  Inhabit  your 
own. 

What  are  these  nameless  foroest  They  rep- 
resent the  philosophy  of  the  general  man- 
ager of  a  large  urban  transit  system  now 
under  oonstructlon  In  a  major  city.  In  his 
report  to  the  directors  concerning  his  re- 
luctance to  make  the  system  aeoeeslble  to  per- 
sons who  use  wheelchairs  he   reasons  this 

"While  It  may  be  the  function  of  this  Au- 
thority to  provide  public  transportation  to 
the  community,  it  does  not  necessarily  fol- 
low that  It  must  be  provided  to  all  persons 
by  the  same  mode  .  .  .  Perhaps  a  special  sys- 
tem, serving  the  user  at  the  same  fare,  could 
be  provided  at  far  less  cost  and  at  the  same 
time  assure  far  better  uansportAtlon." 

I>urlng  discussions  at  this  board  meeting, 
which  was  open  to  the  pubUc.  one  of  the  di- 
rectors asked  whst  provisions  were  being 
made  in  other  cities  where  mass  transit  sys- 
tems were  under  oonstructlon.  A  tape  re- 
corder, hidden  under  a  wheelchair,  picked  up 
the  manager's  reidy. 

At  s  recent  meeting  of  the  industxy.  he 
said,  s  Mr.  Patterson  from  Toronto  was  aaked 
the  question.  "Had  they  made  any  special 
Mcommodatlons  for  the  handicapped?"  Mr. 
Patterson  said  none,  and  none  was  Intended. 
The  tape  recorder  continued:  "Mr.  Bobbins 
of  liondon  made  an  eloquent  rejdndef^-that 
It  was  dangerous  for  those  who  ordinarily 
use  the  system,  as  well  as  dangerous  for  the 
handicapped  to  place  them  In  the  environ- 
ment of  the  subway  operation.  And  he  de- 
fended the  Industry  Itself  on  the  ground* 
that  the  problems  of  the  subway  are  differ- 
ent than  the  responslWUtlei  of  other 

eles  of  govemmeBt." 


This  Is  the  regressive  philosophy  tbat  will 
serve  to  Isolate  you  from  the  rest  of  the 
community-  Despite  the  passage  of  Poderal 
legislation  which  dictates  that  Federal  grants 
cannot  be  used  for  f&clUtles  which  are  not 
accessible  to  the  handicapped,  there  are  still 
Neanderthal  minds  that  uy  to  waiver  their 
position  beyond  the  spirit  and  letter  of  ths 
law. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  the  Nation's  news- 
papers carried  the  announcement  of  some 
architectural  awards  presented  to  designers 
of  low-cost  housing.  This  is  a  very  commend- 
able thing,  as  certainly  low-cost  housing 
ahould  not  reflect  barren  architectural  de- 
sign. However,  the  newspaper  accoimt  indi- 
cated that  the  Jury  heaped  much  praise  upon 
the  "piggy-back  principle"  of  design,  where- 
by a  duplex  apartment  is  placed  for  economy 
reasons  on  top  of  a  one-story  apartment  de- 
sign to  make  a  four-bedroom  unit. 

The  newspaper  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Jury  urged  new  ground  rules  to  allow  higher 
stair  climbs  so  as  to  make  more  such  oom- 
blnation*  possible.  To  place  two  double 
maisonettes  on  top  of  a  one-etory  garden 
apartment,  for  instance,  would  requlr* 
cUmblng  36  feet  to  the  bottom  floor,  which 
the  Jury  considered  "quite  reasonable  in  a 
healthy  society." 

The  irony  of  all  this,  of  course.  Is  that  the 
low-cost  housing  unite  In  the  Inner  cities  are 
the  spawning  grounds  for  dlaablllty.  There 
Is  an  obvious  higher  Incidence  of  disability 
among  the  poor,  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
award  should  know  this.  Besides  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  you  might  like 
to  know  that  one  of  the  oo-sponsors  Is  the 
Nattonal  Urban  Coalition. 

Up  near  Tallahassee  not  very  long  ago.  ths 
Forest  Service  dedicated  Its  Trout  Pond  &ec- 
r«atlon  Area.  Happily.  It  has  all  the  oooom- 
modations  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
handicapped — perhapa  too  much.  In  fact, 
stnoe  I'm  sure  the  handicapped  never  asked 
for  many  of  the  luxuries  provided.  Incon- 
gruously, one  columnist  I  read  waxed  poetlo 
in  his  opening  paragraphs: 

"It's  the  plumbing  that  sticks  In  your 
mind."  be  said,  "even  longer  than  the  natu- 
ral beauty  of  the  apot,  after  you  vlalt  the 
unique  camp-ground  for  the  handicapped  in 
Apalachlcola  NaUonal  Forest.  A  man  in  a 
wheelchair  can  go  to  the  bathroom  pri- 
vately, and  with  no  help." 

While  his  statement  deserves  ao  further 
comment  lu  this  civilized  year  of  1D70.  the 
factual  account  In  the  newspapers  of  this 
haven  for  the  handicapped  do  require  that 
we  take  a  serious  look  at  our  goals.  This 
recreation  area  Is  reserved  exclusively  for  the 
handicapped,  with  prior  reser^-atlons  neces- 
sary. We  should  all  rebel  at  this  sort  of  pol- 
icy— the  able-bodied  because  I  understand 
the  facilities  In  this  camp  are  extremely 
pleasant,  and  the  handicapped  t>ecauae  they 
are  really  being  shut  In.  under  the  pretense 
that  the  able-bodied  are  being  shut  out. 

We  should  all  take  a  look  at  our  goals  and 
ail  look  to  our  own  conscience.  A  glaring 
act  of  repellence  against  the  handicapped 
came  to  our  attention  two  yean  ago  when  a 
group  of  var-wounded  veterans  In  wheel- 
chairs wanted  to  hold  their  annual  conven- 
tion In  a  certain  western  city  known  for  Its 
neon-brllllant  gaiety  and  Its  gambling  tablss. 
The  hotel  association  bluntly  told  the  con- 
vention planners  that  they  did  not  wish  to 
aee  wheelchairs  cluttering  up  the  hotel 
lobbies. 

Much  to  the  credit  of  your  neighbors.  I  am 
happy  to  report  that  Miami  Beach  willlngiy 
and  graciously  consented  to  act  as  host  fto 
this  distinguished  group  of  young  men. 
Would  you  believe,  however,  that  the  con- 
vention very  nearly  had  to  be  canceled  at 
the  last  minute?  A  prominent  airline,  which 
lias  the  very  lucrative  franchise  to  the  Mi- 
ami mtematlonal  Airport,  refused  to  carrj 
these  veterans.  Only  a  frantic  and  pazdcky 
mMtlng  at  the  highest  levels  permitted  the 
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canventlOD  to  go  fonrard  la  scheduled,  with 
the  elrllne  ma^gn&nlmouAty  ItfUng  for  a  tern- 
ponry  lO-day  period  Its  atrlct  rule  against 
the  carriage  of  pafiaengere  In  wheelchairs. 

These  forces  in  our  society,  however  be- 
newleut,  which  antlclpstea  the  target  year 
1M4  that  George  Orwell  circled,  need  to 
shape  a  more  constructive  and  hunian  solu- 
tion. 
Otherwise,  where  will  they  take  you? 
Some  years  ago  John  Ounther  included 
among  his  writings  an  account  oX  his  trarels 
through  Ave  Russian  provinces.  He  wrote 
thU  about  Tashkent,  capital  of  UbeUstan : 

•The  most  startling  thing  in  Tashkent,  as 
well  sa  in  several  other  Central  Asian  towns 
13  the  afitonlshlng  number  of  amputees. 
Within  moments  of  arrival,  along  the 
streets  and  In  the  markets,  we  saw  cripples 
bobbUng.  Some  begged,  some  sold  pencils 
and  shoestrings. 

"At  first  I  thought  that  these  unfortunates 
might  have  been  shipped  down  there  because 
the  climate  Is  salubrious.  1  should  have 
known  better.  A  few  years  ago.  Communist 
authorities  decided  to  dean  up  MOi^cow.  Len- 
ingrad, and  other  great  Russian  cities  of 
their  more  obvious  dlsflgurmg  elements.  So 
teiis  of  thousands  of  them  were  simply 
picked  up,  cormlled,  and  shipped  out  to  re- 
mote places  in  Centitf  Asia,  and  there  they 
stay." 

Does  John  Ounther'a  view  Inside  Russia 
really  appall  you?  Well,  perhaps  we  have 
reached  that  same  state  here  in  America.  If 
the  Regional  Planning  Commission  In  North- 
eastern Wisconsin  has  Its  way.  a  developer 
will  be  selected  as  early  as  nekt  year  to  begin 
work  on  a  separate  community  for  2500 
handicapped  persons.  This  bucolic  paradise 
on  the  tiiores  of  Shawano  Lake  has  been 
prettily  dubbed  ■■Operation  Greensleeves."* 

Without  reasonably  designed  public  trans- 
portation, we  can  hazard  the  as&umptlon 
that  once  these  2500  handicapped  persons 
settle  down  in  their  cozy  new  homes  they 
will  never  return  to  the  outside  world.  They 
wont  be  able  to  get  beyond  the  city  limits. 
The  outside  world,  to  these  bewheeled  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  lies  up  the  stairs  and  through 
the  narrow  door — In  other  words,  never- 
never  land.  Perhaps  this  Is  why  the  planners 
are  hailing  Oreensleeves  as  a  "self-contained 
coram  unity." 

Several  weeks  ago  the  President  Issued 
from  the  Florida  While  House  the  report  of 
his  Task  Force  on  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. In  bold  language  the  first  major  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Task  Perce  strongly 
recommended  a  Presidential  declaration  of  a 
National  commitment  to  ser%e  physically 
handicapped  Americans  of  all  ages. 

This  la  the  kind  of  challenge  that  can 
lay  low  the  regressive  forcee  which  would 
banish  the  handicapped  to  a  state  of  1s61a- 
tloo  .  .  .  the  kind  of  social  philosophy  which 
keeps  the  handicapped.  "Outside  Before  the 
Door."  These  last  four  words  were  the  title 
of  the  photography  competition  sponsored 
by  Ibe  Oenn&o  Federal  Working  Group  for 
Rehabilitation  on  the  occasion  of  the  1968 
World  Congress  on  Rahabllltatlon  of  the 
Disabled  which  was  held  In  Dublin.  The 
Federal  Bejrabllo  of  Germany  has  aliwady 
Issued  a  declaration  of  policy  that  no  dis- 
abled person  would  In  the  tutuz«  stand 
"outside  before  the  door," 

There  is  no  need  to  wait  for  Washing- 
ton to  Isstie  a  national  commitment  fcr 
the  physically  handicapped.  We  can.  each 
one  of  us.  In  our  own  hearts,  make  this 
basic  affirmation  of  rights.  We  can  see  that 
there  Is  a  sympathetic  enrlronment  for  the 
enjoyment  of  these  rights.  We  oan,  every 
one  of  us,  accept  that  Webster  wae  nght 
wtten  he  defined  "public"  In  his  dictionary. 
Fubtte — of,  belonging  to.  or  conoemlng 
the  people  as  a  whole:  for  the  use  or  benaflt 
ctf  all,  as.  a  public  building. 

PTiblic  bondings;  public  transportation: 
publfe  taonalnc  pabUe  parka.  For  the  use  or 
heneSt  of  all  ...  the  Handicapped  inoludad. 


In  the  face  of  this  clear  and  present  dangw 
that  threatens  your  exclusion  from  the  main- 
stream of  our  communities,  let  us  all  man- 
fully define  our  terms. 


THE  tl  TRILLION  GROSS  NATIONAL 
PRODDCT— REAL  OR  ERSATZ? 

Mr,  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  on  Tuesday 
ol  this  week.  President  Nixon  visited  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  participate 
in  a  ceremony.  The  ceremony  was  de- 
signed to  mark  the  achievement  of  some- 
thing unique  in  the  history  of  the  world — 
the  moment  when  a  Nation's  estimated 
gross  national  product  reached  the  $1 
trlUlon  mark.  The  assembled  spectators 
watched  the  Commerce  Department's 
new  "GNP  Clock"  record  the  accumu- 
lating millions  and  then  reach  the  his- 
toric statistic. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  a  disconcerting  fact 
that  the  $1  trillion  mark  was  reached, 
not  through  retU  growth,  but  rather  as  a 
result  ol  inflation.  The  fact  is  that  if  we 
look  at  GNP  In  terms  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  1958  dollar,  we  see  that  It 
has  stagnated  in  the  last  IS  months,  and 
real  GNP,  far  from  being  $1  trlUlon.  Is 
actually  $272,5  million  short  of  that  fig- 
ure. As  a  matter  of  fact,  on  the  very  same 
day  that  the  President  was  hailing  the 
$1  trillion  as  a  landmark  of  progress, 
actual  production  was  revealed  to  have 
declined  to  the  lowest  level  since  1967. 

Whether  or  not  the  »1  trillion  Is  real 
or  ersatz,  the  point  that  has  been  over- 
looked by  many,  and  one  that  I  beUeve 
we  should  not  overlook.  Is  that  gross  na- 
tional product  itself  is  seriously  mislead- 
ing as  a  measure  of  the  well-being  of 
tWs  Nation.  It  Is  a  measure  of  everything 
we  make  and  produce.  As  defined  in  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 
"Gross  National  Product  iQNP)  Is  the 
total  national  output  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices valued  at  market  prices."  Tlie  total 
output. 

Does  the  noise  of  the  urban  Inferno — 
the  loudspeakers  blarins,  the  Jets 
screajnlng.  the  trucks  roaring,  the  air- 
hammers  potmdlng— make  you  sick? 
Does  it  send  you  In  search  of  tranquil- 
izers? Well,  the  source  of  the  noise  and 
the  tranquilizers  merge  into  a  greater 
GNP. 

Do  the  children  of  our  lanO  suffer  un- 
der a  plague  of  narcotics?  Well,  the  pro- 
duction of  narcotics  Is  Illegal  and  so  yet 
not  Included  In  the  GNP.  but  the  co«t  of 
Increased  police  and  courts  and  Jails  do 
serve  to  swell  this  meastire  of  our  na- 
tional enrichment. 

All  kinds  of  things  flow  into  this  meas- 
ure of  enrichment.  Have  chemical  plants 
poisoned  our  waters?  The  cost  of  clean- 
ing them  up  wUl  make  for  a  bigger  QNP. 
Do  we  worry  about  contamination  of  our 
foods?  WeU  the  millions  of  cans  of  food 
called  back  this  week  by  the  Pure  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  are  part  of  the 
GNP.  a5  will  be  the  cost  of  digging  up 
river  beds  and  taking  the  other  costly 
actioDS  Indicated  to  reduce  the  contami- 
nation. 

Strange  products  add  to  our  ONP. 
Oroups  of  scientists  work  overtime  to 
produce  new  weapons,  at  a  time  when  we 
bam  11,000  nuclear  warheads  to  send 
against  the  approximately  156  dUes  in 


the  USSR,  and  the  132  hi  Red  Clilna 
that  are  over  100,000  people.  Under- 
ground testing  of  still  more  sophisticated 
devices  of  mass  destruction  adds  both  to 
our  overkill  and  to  the  GNP. 

Napalm  is  part  of  the  ONP.  Until  re- 
cently the  production  for  military  use  of 
deadly  gas  and  disease  germs  was  part 
of  GNP.  Now  the  destruction  of  gas  and 
germs  helps  to  make  our  GNP  grow. 

Pornographic  books  and  films  are  part 
of  GNP.  The  8ST,  which  some  believe  to 
be  ecological  pornography,  is  served  up 
as  a  potential  addition  to  GNP.  The 
process  of  clearing  up  and  repairing  the 
mechanical  and  physical  remains  from 
the  15,500,000  motor  vehicle  accidents 
that  occur  each  year  also  makes  for  a 
larger  QNP, 

I  could  go  on.  Mr,  President.  But  the 
point  Is  clear.  At  present.  GNP  Is  woe- 
fully Inadequate  as  a  measure  of  the 
quality  of  life  In  our  American  society. 
Perhaps  I  can  express  it  In  a  hypotheti- 
cal situation.  Suppose  an  unemployed 
alcoholic  were  to  give  up  drinking  and 
be  content  with  collecting  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  He  would  not  be 
adding  much  to  GNP.  But  if  he  resumed 
his  habit,  in  the  process  corwumlng  large 
amounts  of  alcohol,  he  would  be  con- 
tributing more  to  GNP,  Then,  let  us  say. 
under  the  influence  he  steals  a  car  and 
becomes  Involved  in  a  serious  accident. 
Immediately,  hospitals  and  police  and 
Investigators  and  landers  and  judges  and 
insurance  agents  become  Involved.  More 
additions  to  GNP.  '!fet  who  would  say  his 
activities  are  making  the  tmfortunate 
Individual,  or  society,  more  prosperous. 
Surely  there  are  many  real  gains  re- 
flected In  our  growing  GNP,  But  equally, 
GNP  can  be  a  measure  of  social  pathology 
as  well  as  social  growth. 

A  leader  who  pointed  out  that  while 
GNP  Is  growing  we  are  declining  in  the 
ability  of  our  hospitals  to  treat  iis.  our 
schools  to  educate  us,  our  cities  to  house 
us,  our  public  transportation  to  move  us, 
our  total  society  to  give  us  security  and 
serenity,  our  environment  to  nourish  us; 
this  would  be  a  leader  accepting  his  moral 
responsibility  to  dispel  confusion  and  to 
teach  and  to  inform.  It  is.  in  my  estima- 
tion, deeply  disturbing  that  President 
Nixon  let  this  opportunity  pass  by.  He 
must  not  lull  us  to  sleep.  He  must  chal- 
lenge us  to  solve  the  problems  which  con- 
front us. 

Let  me  merely  add  that  when  unem- 
ployment rates  among  young  Americans 
reaches  40  percent  in  some  areas:  when 
at  least  4.8  million  of  our  fellow  citizens 
seek  work  but  cannot  find  It;  when  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  represent  a  hu- 
man investment  In  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  dollars  cannot  And  Jobs;  when 
only  to  look  about  is  to  see  undone  work; 
then  a  trillion-dollar  gross  national  prod- 
uct, even  the  fantasy  one  greeted  by  the 
President  yesterday.  Is  hardly  cause  for 
self -congratulation. 

Finally.  I  suggest  that  a  far  better  In- 
dex of  the  health  of  our  economy  Is  not 
the  noishmash  of  hollow  statistics  that 
comprise  the  GNP  but  some  measure  of 
whether  we  are  producing  as  much  as  we 
are  capable  of  producing.  The  stark  fact 
is  that  as  a  result  of  the  President's  cal- 
culated strategy  we  are  now  lodng  $1 
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billion  a  week  In  potential  national 
output.  As  the  economist  Otto  Eclcstein 
once  observed: 

Wlien  firing  on  aU  eight  cyllnden  our  econ- 
omy IB  m  mighty  engine  of  loclal  progresa. 

I  suggest  to  the  President  that  he  di- 
rect his  energies  to  getting  the  engine 
working  and  guide  it  to  meet  the  umnet — 
dangerously  unmet — problems  that  beset 
us. 


JAPAN'S  COMPXTTER  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  QOIiDWATER.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  2,  during  debate  on  the  super- 
sonic transport.  I  commented  that  the 
only  major  industry  in  which  we  were 
still  the  world  leaders  Is  the  aircraft  In- 
dustry, and  then  I  said: 

We  no  longer  lead  in  the  mAnufiicturlng 
of  computers  or  radios  or  televisions.  I  azn 
t«lUng  about  an  Industry  In  which  we  lead. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois iMr.  PxBCT)  rebutted  my  statement 
by  saying: 

I  would  Bay  that  the  computer  industry  is 
dommated  by  the  Axnercan  market  and  every 
country  In  the  world  knows  It. 

Senator  Pebct's  statement  Is  correct. 
If  we  are  talking  about  large,  fast  digital 
computers,  but  it  Is  not  correct  for  the 
entire  computer  market.  An  article  in  a 
recent  issue  of  Forbes  magazine  states 
clearly  that  the  Japanese  now  dominate 
the  calculator  business — that  is.  the 
small,  desk-type  computer.  Japan  also 
produces  the  world's  smallest,  mass-pro- 
duced, full  functioning  desk-top  calcula- 
tor, which  can  be  purchased  for  $495.  a 
cost  far  below  that  of  most  electrome- 
chanical machines  produced  in  this 
country  Just  a  few  years  ago. 

Japan  is  determined  to  create  a  pow- 
erful computer  Industry,  and  every  indi- 
cator points  to  a  growing  success  in  this 
endeavor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  from  Forbes  magazine  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Tnr  roa  BosiMTas  Machznxs 

Don't  look  now.  but  the  Japanese  dominate 
the  calculator  business.  And  they  are  morlng 
into  dictating  machines,  copiers,  even  mini- 
computers. 

What  the  Chinese  did  with  the  abacus  in 
the  9th  century  B.C.,  the  Japanese  are  re- 
peating today.  That  is  the  Japanese  are  tak- 
ing over  the  world's  calculator  business. 

Today  they  make  roughly  half  of  all  cal- 
culatora  sold  in  the  VS.  and  perhaps  70% 
of  all  t^ose  sold  In  the  world.  In  1971  the 
world  m:irket  could  hit  S?^  mllUon— some 
75'^  above  the  1970  total.  Japan'!  dominant 
position  Is  surprising  In  Itself.  For  Instance, 
Japan  Is  now  exporting  roore  electronic  cal- 
culators than  color  telerlslons.  But  here  Is 
the  clincher:  The  J(|j>aneBe  did  not  manu- 
facture calculatctfs  Ln  mass  until  1007. 

Such  swift  and  deep  penetration  of  a 
growth  market  Is  cause  for  real  concern 
among  various  oBlce  equipment  companies. 
Including  Singer  Prldcn  and  SCM  Corp.  The 
question  1b:  What  la  to  stop  the  Japanese 
from  controlling  any  aegment  of  the  M- 
blllion  business-machine  market  ($9  billion, 
Including  computers)  that  they  w»nt  and 
are  able  to  enter? 

BCOaa  TO  OOKBt 

One  pQSBlble  answer  eomss  from  Howard  K. 
Lake  of  Stanford  Beaearch  institute:   "The 


Japanese  will  be  the  world's  prime  source  of 
buslnesB  machines  in  the  Seventlea.  Calcu- 
lators are  only  the  beginning.  The  Japaneae 
are  already  exporting  dictating  machines, 
copiers  and  even  various  types  of  computers." 

"The  Japanese  showed  with  calculators," 
says  Vice  President  Herb  Bates  of  Singer 
Frlden.  "that  If  they  want  a  piece  of  a  mar- 
ket, they  can  get  It." 

The  Japanese  used  to  import  electrome- 
chanical calculators  from  the  U.8.  But  they 
tired  of  that  by  the  mld-8lxtles.  The  J^a- 
nese  hate  to  Import,  and  what's  more,  their 
government  decided  it  could  develop  Its  own 
electronic  calculator  Industry  and  export  to 
the  world.  So  the  government  began  pump- 
ing low-cost  loans  and  outright  subsidies 
into  its  electronics  companies.  The  result: 
By  1967  the  Japanese  were  poised  to  crack 
the  saoo-mUllon  U.B.  calculator  market. 

The  odds  seemed  heavy  against  the  Japa- 
nese. The  n£.  market  was  dominated  by  five 
large,  well -entrenched  companies — Singer 
Frlden,  SCM,  Utton  Industries'  Monroe  divi- 
sion. Victor  Comptometer  Corp.  and  Ollvetti- 
C7nderwood.  Although  Japan's  new  electronic 
machines  looked  competitive,  the  U.5,  com- 
panies figured  that  the  Japanese  could  never 
match  their  own  huge  1.000-man  aales  and 
service  stalls. 

But  they  underestimated  the  Japanese  on 
all  counts.  Plrst.  the  electronic  machines 
(which  the  17.8.  firms  were  only  dabbling 
with)  were  not  only  competitive  with  elec- 
tromechanlcals — they  were  faster,  quieter, 
handsomer  and  cheaper.  In  abort,  they  were 
far  superior.  Seoond.  because  the  Japanese 
machines  dldnt  break  down  often,  big  serv- 
ice forces  weren't  critical.  And  third,  the 
Japanese  were  able  to  sell  through  whole- 
sale dealers  and  established  retailers. 

With  a  superior  product  under  their  arms, 
the  distributors'  Joumeym«i  salesmen 
knocked  the  pants  off  the  big  companies* 
men — for  a  while.  Then  some  top  company 
salesmen  quit  to  Join  the  Japanese.  Canon 
U-SA.,  a  Japanese  sales  agent,  bad  only  three 
American  salesmen  In  1906,  today  it  has  100 
In  New  York  City  alone.  "I  am  on  American." 
says  one  turncoat,  "and  I  would  like  to  aell 
for  on  American  company.  But  let's  face  It. 
The  Japanese  companies  are  where  the 
money  Is." 

The  available  share-of-morket  figures  teU 
the  story.  The  Japanese  supplied  •£  million 
of  the  $aoo-mllllon  worth  of  calculators  sold 
here  in  1967.  According  to  projections,  the 
Japanese  will  supplv  about  tS&O  million  of 
the  MOO  mlUIon  US  market  in  1971.  Such 
Japanese  companies  az  Sharp  Electronics, 
Sony  XJS.\..  Toshiba  and  Canon,  which  com- 
bined hod  less  than  1%  of  the  1967  market, 
now  control  from  5"v  to  10%  each.  Of  course, 
the  U.a.  companies'  flgtir«B  have  fallen.  Frl- 
den, Monroe.  SCM,  Victor  and  Olivetti  split 
more  than  90%  of  the  market  three  years 
ago.  Today.  OUvettl  Is  the  leader  with  16  r>. 
but  more  than  10%  of  those  soles  are  In 
elect romechontcals  which  stand  a  chance  of 
becoming  extinct.  The  other  four  companies 
have  lOTr-  each  and  less.  And  their  business 
is  far  less  profitable,  as  the  typical  unit  price 
has  dropped  to  9760  from  about  1900  emce 
1968. 

Have  the  American  manufacturers  thrown 
in  the  towel  In  the  low-priced  end  of  the 
market?  Some  of  them  have.  Frlden  and 
Monroe  ore  phasing  out  their  American- 
mode  electromechanical  models  and  are  sell- 
ing Japan  ese<-made  electronic  calculators 
under  their  own  brand  names.  Others,  how- 
ever, ore  fighting  back.  BCM  has  Just  Intro- 
duced an  electronic  calculator  for  949S  that 
Is  proudly  American.  Victor  Oomptometer 
also  remains  all-Amerlcan,  but  In  a  higher 
priced  range:  »700  and  up.  (Ironically,  the 
low-cost  Japanese  machlnee—^uch  as  the 
ones  Hitachi  makes  for  Frlden — contain  In- 
tegrated circuits  purchased  from  such  VM. 
companies  as  Texas  Instruments  and  Falr- 
cbUd  Oomera.) 


The  companies  like  Priden,  who  have  sur- 
rendered the  low-end  market  to  the  Japa- 
neee,  try  to  put  a  good  face  on  their  move. 
With  the  Japanese  working  toward  t300 
models  for  consumers,  the  Americans  claim 
ihey  can  now  concentrate  on  expensive  pro- 
grammable eaU;ulatcss.  priced  from  •1.300 
to  $5,000  and  up.  The  moat  sophisticated  of 
those  models  are  Kimiii^r  to  desk-top  com- 
puters. 

It  is  almost  as  though  some  American 
companies  hove  moved  to  the  exclusive 
suburbs  to  get  away  from  the  Inunlgranta 
invading  the  old  neighborhood.  Inevitably, 
the  Immigrants  will  foUow.  Already  Canon 
and  Sony  have  introduced  programmable  ma- 
chines— and  at  least  one  company.  Fujitsu, 
has  leap-frogged  ahead  and  tjcguc  importing 
some  Urge-scale  computers. 

OfflciaUy.  U.S.  reoctloa  to  tbe  news  has 
been  restrained.  A  spokesmen  at  Singer  Fii- 
den  says:  "I  doubt  that  the  Japanese  will 
make  Impressive  loroods.  Selling  a  simple 
calculator  is  one  thing.  But  to  KeU  program- 
mable calculator&  and  computers,  you  reaUy 
need  specialized  soles  and  service  forces." 

He  may  be  right.  But  the  argument  has  a 
depreasiugly  familiar  ring. 


THE  AFL-CIO'S  POSITION  ON  THE 
TRADE  BILL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Preddent,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Lidustrial  Organizations  re* 
cently  prepared  a  detailed  letter  on  its 
position  on  the  trade  bill.  Because  this 
bill  will  be  considered  shortly  by  the 
Senate  and  because  I  know  that  the  po- 
sition of  the  AFL-CIO  win  be  of  In- 
terest to  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rjcc(nu». 
as  follows: 

Ameoican  FsszxAnoH  or  Labor  ako 

CONGSXSS  or  IlVDDVTSXAX,  OooamEA- 
TIONS. 

Wtuhtnfrton,  D.C..  Deeemtter  9, 1970. 

Dku  BsMaroa:  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  IS^ 
million  members  historically  have  been 
staunch  supporters  of  freer  trade.  Bowerer, 
we  have  now  oome  to  the  realisation  that  tbe 
world  hos  changed  so  dramotlcolly  tbat  what 
Is  defended  as  "free  trade"  la  to  a  great  de- 
gree no  longer  free  nor  trade.  Therefore,  the 
AFL-CIO  has  concluded  that  a  reexamina- 
tion of  our  trade  poUcleB  and  legislation  is 
desperately  needed  to  preserve  our  productive 
capacity  and  to  save  the  livelihoods  and 
ptirchoBlng  power  of  America's  mllUona  of 
working  famUlea. 

Tbe  AFL-CIO  Executive  CouncU  reoenUy 
described  tbe  trade  blU  that  has  been  agreed 
upon  by  the  Senate  Flnonoe  Committee  oa 
"a  step  forward  toward  th"  modernization  of 
U.S.  governmental  pollclee  affecting  Inter- 
national trade  and  Investment."  It  la  not  a 
perfect  measure;  it  has  mony  flawo.  It  Uk 
however,  much  superior  to  the  House-passed 
bill.  And,  It  is  o  nsoesoary  bill.  Ttx  problems 
next  yeor  wlU  be  for  more  acute  If  no  action 
is  token  in  this  Congrass. 

This  bUl  Is  probably  more  Important  than 
ony  other  considered  In  this  Congreas  In 
terms  of  Jobs  and  America's  productive  fu- 
ture. Also,  there  bos  been  considerable  edi- 
torial rhetoric  on  the  niaasxire.  much  of  U 
emotional,  much  of  It  inacooratA.  llMrefae*. 
we  Q>ell  out  In  some  deteU  our  position  oo 
this  issue: 

1.  We  support  quotas  on  testUe  apparel 
and  footwear. 

a.  We  support  the  ao-ooUed  trigger  clause 
oa  rewritten  In  tbe  Senate  bOl. 
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«    W«  .UDPOrt  Ihe  proTUloiu  which  c»U  Joe 

,  „f  th^n»te  bill  but  in  the  HouM  bUl. 

BeumT^ST^.  B«u.«    m«.uT.  would 
r«p  if.  .h.Bou«blU  would  »dt^^ 
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tMX  hue  UMl  the  liuiease  IB  usempIo;mcat. 
Adjuitmenc  usUtanoa  1*  QOt  the  answer. 

We  lupport  the  authority  given  the  Preel- 
dent  to  make  agreementa  or  atop  Imports 
temporarUy  with  a  higher  talin  or  a  quota 
until  an  escape  clause  action  can  bo  com- 
pleted. In  today  9  high-speed  world,  a  product 
can  be  developed,  manulactured.  flown  to 
nations  throughout  the  world  and  Inundate 


against  the  0.8. .  hut  we  haven't  retaliated. 
The  entire  world  Is  wise  enough  to  know  that 
they  want  the  U.S.  markeu.  They  know  that 
the  n.S.  haa  problems  today.  Japan  and  the 
Common  Market  have  full  employment;  yet, 
we  have  a  Jobless  rate  of  almoel  6  7c  nation- 
ally. 

W»  already  have  quotas  both  by  law  and 
by  admlnlatratlTa  action  on  dairy  products. 


tt.  me  ntjus^  "-" »,_    «._     nations  Lnrouenout  ujc  wwtiu  i&uu  luuuuws     -j — _-  -    - 

we  believe  tbe  bill  W  pro-worker.  Wa      ^^^^  ^  J^^^^^  ^j  „^^  ^  ^^^^jj..  j,      ''^r'^^^±Z^^^Sl'f'J^^\JS?^-  J^ 


bel  leve  It  \a  not  *iiU-coD«\Jai«r. 

7   we  believe  th««  will   not  be  •  t«de 
war  nor  retaliation  ^^^ 

Specifl<»lly,  tbe  ^"ir/>V^^-rtli»  P«ll 
nnvel  and  tootwear  eeek  to  wmk  tne  p« 


ao  authority  i£  available,  ve  are  belpleu  ae 
a  nation  to  protect  our  productive  capacities. 

The  AFL-GIO  lupporte  the  antl-dumplnc 
provlalone  and  the  countervailing  duty  pro- 
TlaioDS  that  are  aimed  at  speeding  up  in- 
vestigations of  complaints. 

On  the  other  band,  we  ask  spedflcally  that 


nuts,  broom  com,  meat,  cotton  texiilea.  steel, 
and  oil.  About  20%  of  VS.  ImporU  are  sub- 
ject to  quotas  of  some  kind.  There  haont 
been  retaliation.  Foreign  countrlee  need  our 
market,  they  need  the  goods  they  now  import 
from  us — and  they  know  that  with  the  great 
dlaoretiDD  is  the  blU  they  are  not  threatened. 


Kpparei  »i*«  ^Tl  jq  UB  production  in  tbe»» 

._  _„___i_-     otiotas    are    a   stop-gap    m^»"  ^.j^  mo  otnor  osuu,  wo  »am,  wt^>w*ji\i»ii7  u^bh       -          -         -                    ,v,_ 

2!?,^?^i  ^loV^ntlnued  heavy  Import,  of  J^                         ^„;  „  InclidTTn  the  bill  The  authority  for  non-quota  agreemenu.  the 

??^  ,SL  whUe  at  the  same  time  seeking  ■          ^?^o^  relating  to  the  Domestic  In-  exdualon  authority  In  the  legislation  a  pro- 

these  Items  "■!'»'"„    .„^    ,_b,    that    are      , .^„„.,  _.,„  ^„     *.,,,„„   mTsn\   nr  to  visions  and  the  Preeldenfs  power  to  defer 


md^utrtes    and    Jobs    that 


to   "»»"'"„,7^;~B;^uon.  There  Is  no 
"^""""^  T^e    «^tS  Claim.  Import. 
^"rtu^.y"^-.^«"  "  -  "'""^  « 


tematlonal  Sales  Corporauon  (DISC)  or  to 
the  American  SeUlng  Pnoe   (ASP). 
The  AFl<-CIO  opposes  the  creation  of  DISC. 

actually   i""     -  .^     We  believe  It  will  not  lead  to  expanded  «- 

Mirh  tans  wall  against  Imports.  This  measure      ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  expansion  of  a  tax  loophole 

»r.w  u^ka  to  prevent  further  distortion  oi     ^^  ^  ^j  B,mon  y,„,,  lo^  m  treasury  funds 

n  i   o'^uctlon  capacity  with  resultant  cloa-      ^^^  ^j  ^,,j  ^^  ^  ^j^,  „p  ^y  working 

ini  of   factorlea   and   further    exporting  oi     ^^nMrteans.  DISC  provides  no  added  Incen- 

«r.^  inha  and  our  industrial  capacity  abroaa.     ^^^  ^  increase  n.8.  exports;  the  major  bene- 

'r>,.%.Q^ments    tor   Taria  Commission      aclarles  would  be  U.8.-basod  multlnaUonal 

M^    mider   the  escape   clause   are    made     corporations.  Ironically,  the  tax  savings  In 

Il!™_™.ll«lc   thereby  broadening  the  Ukell-      disc  could  be  loaned  to  the  parent  oorpora- 

S^     f  i«sl»tanoe  to  induatnee  and  work-      tlon  tor  use  overseas  to  buUd  or  purchase 

..„at^v  or  severely  Injured"   by   rising      .ubsldlarles.  thus  acting  wtally  counter  pro- 

*"     T.    ri^snt  language  requires  Imports     ductlve  to  America's  trade  needs. 

^'!^tlJma1ar  cause  of  harm.  As  a  reeult.  „,   .upport    the    retenUon   of   AflP.   The 

i?Q  ™^uotlon  of  radios,  oon-electrlc  type-     h^u^  maaaure  would  repeal  It.  The  Senate 

...v;     wirk    and    white    television    sets.      ^lU  retains  present  law.  ElmlnaUon  of  ASP 

rjrin^'Sk.,,  and  mjuyother  ^^ 


would  bring  tariff  cuts  on  many  chemicals,  a 
•elective  acUon  that  would  result  in  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  American  >obe  IncldeutUUy. 
the  workers  moet  affected  would  probably  be 
blacks  m  urban  arees  who.  In  today's  difflcult 
labor  market,  would  not  be  able  to  find  other 
]obe  and  would  be  Ukely  forcwl  onto  pubUo 


vlsioas  and  the  President's  power 
when  not  in  the  national  Interest  are  all 
measures  which  give  the  bill  the  utmost  in 
flexibility  and  discretion. 

OveraU.  we  in  the  APL-CIO  feel  that  there 
are  mivpy  sizable  problems  in  International 
trade  that  require  far  more  inquiry  and  ac- 
tion than  In  this  bill.  However,  at  this  time 
speedy  action  is  necessary.  We  roust  prevent 
further  erosion  of  U.8.  Jobs  and  the  disman- 
tling of  our  productive  capacity.  We  must 
take  the  first  steps  toward  a  new  interna- 
tional trade  concept.  The  bill  Is  a  beginning. 
We  urge  that  you  support  these  major  provi- 
sions now  in  the  bill  and  resist  amendmeota 
that  would  reintroduce  Diao  and  tlie  elim- 
ination of  ASP  Into  the  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Anobkw  J.  BZKMXIXm. 

Director.  Department  of  LegUlation. 
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be  irrelevant  in  woffld  t«de 
trading  nations  are  «^»«»'^8  J^  ."°^*  il' 
^^^JtLtlon  actlvniee.  export  •"b*?^«; 
bolder  taxes,  unfair  sgrlculturml  policies 
Smed  at  the  United  States.  "«y»«i^» ''"fj** 
and  a  bro«l  spectrum  of  non-tartff  barrleni. 
Such  a  study  would  reveal  the  sleable  de- 
gree to  which  Japan  and  the  00^°°  »**;.*?! 
nations  discriminate  against  the  U.8.  while 
threatening  us  with  retalUUon  U  we  legis- 
late. The  inquiry  into  multinational  firms 
LB  also  welcome. 

We  applaud  the  Senate  Committee's  action 
to  seek  full  implementation  of  the  Canadian 
Auto  agreement  to  bring  about  the  effects 
of  full  free  trade  between  the  two  nations 
that  was  spelled  out  In  that  agreement.  The 
fact  that  the  Canadians  maintain  a  duty 
of  more  than  15%  on  new  cara,  while  we 
have  no  duty  whataoever.  demonstrate*  a 
V>tal  lack  of  reciprocity  that  moat  be  orer- 
come.  ^ 

We  support  the  authority  given  the  Preel- 
dent  to  act  against  foreign  nations  which 
discriminate  agalnat  VS.  exports.  Until  now, 
the  executive  branch  has  interpreted  this 
to  mean  only  agricultural  products.  The 
change  mskee  It  clear  that  manufactured 
goods  are  included  and  that  foreign  subeld- 
larles  are  Included. 

The  Increase  In  adjustment  assistance  is. 
of  course,  supported.  But  to  increase  the  aid 
from  66%  to  TB'Ti  Is  solely  to  recognlee  the 
rising  coat  of  a  worker's  economic  funeral. 
The  worker  and  the  AJTj-GTO  want  to  save 
)ofae.  not  receive  adjustment  sasistanoe.  Un- 
fWtunately.  In  many  Instances  Involving 
mulUoatlonal  corporations,  where  entire  VS. 
factories  are  moved  oveneas.  the  oorporatlos 
inff*'*'^g  the  move  is  little  Interested  In  the 
workers  left  b^lad.  ttta  aeonomlo  auffer- 
tng  tt  has  caused,  the  teas  of  a  community^ 


chasing  power  has  been  wiped  out.  their  tax- 
payments  have  halted,  and  many  of  them 
have  been  forced  onto  public  assistance — all 
at  an  increased  coet  to  other  Americana. 

Por  Americans  who  are  employed,  the  facts 
doD't  support  the  argument  that  this  bill, 
with  Its   quota  provisions,  will  push  prices 
upwards.  For  example,  by  September.   1070 
overall    consumer    prices    had    risen    3Q.0^ 
from  10S7-S0  level.  For  some  rapidly  increas* 
mg   Imports,    prloee   went    up   even    higher, 
though,  strangely,  prices  often  rose  lees  than 
the  average  for  thoae  Imports  set  by  quotas. 
Here  are  some  exaznples  of  price  tncreaaee: 
ItcTTiM  cm  quotas 
Gotton  or  polyester  btouae*  up  30.4%. 
Sugar  up  23.7%. 
Coffee  up  0.0%. 
No.  a  Fuel  oU  up  30.S%. 
Cotton  bedspreads  up  17.6%. 

Item*  vHtKout  quota* 
Shoes  up  48.0% — ladles  sboee  up  67.3%. 
Street  dresses  of  synthetic  flbera  up  ft0.fi%. 
Cola  drinks  up  66-3%. 

In  answer  to  the  cries  of  "trade  war,"  we 
are  oonvlnoed  that  there  wont  be  a  trade  war 
because  since  World  War  n.  the  U-S.  has  been 
reducing  tariffs  more  than  other  countries. 
However,  other  nations  have  been  adding  new 
non- tariff  barriers  to  trade  In  the  1060e.  We 
have  not  retaliated.  Further  do-oothlngtem 
by  the  tT.8.  wlU  only  encourage  more  foreign 
reetrlctlona  on  U.8.  exports  and  further  dis- 
criminatory agreements  that  affect  U.S.  pro- 
duction and  workers'  Jobs.  Japan  has  about 
100  Illegal  trade  bsjcrlers  under  OATT  and  we 
have  not  retaliated.  Th«  Common  Markea 
has  set  up  special  tra<Se  arrangamsata  with 
Spain,  Imel  and  Tunisia  which  dlaerlsilnata 
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speech  as  AmbEusador. 

It  la  a  splendid  statement  of  commit- 
ment on  the  part  of  our  friendly  demo- 
cratic trading  partner  from  the  Far  East 
to  understanding  and  mutuality  of  eco- 
nomic Interesta  and  concerns. 

I  am  confident  that  Uiis  statement  ac- 
curately reflects  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan — granted  that,  as  in  our 
own  country,  government  policy  is  not 
always  the  same  as  that  of  the  various 
segments  of  business  and  industry.  But 
It  la  absolutely  vital  that  the  govern- 
mental policies  of  Japan  be  outward 
looking,  progressive,  and  understanding, 
and  I  believe  Ambassador  Ushiba's  words 
are  moat  reassuring. 

I  aak  unanimous  consent  that  the  Am- 
bassador's   speech    be    printed    in    the 

RfCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkord, 
as  follows: 

RnCAXSa   BT    AMBASSAOOa    NOBUHUCO    USBIBA 

R  Is  a  particular  pleasxire  to  be  here  In 
Baltimore  to  give  my  first  speech  since  I 
presented  my  credentials  to  President  Nixon 
as  Ambassador  of  Japan. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  and  finest  ports  in 
the  United  States.  Baltimore  hae  had  a  long 
tradition  of  looking  far  beyond  the  hort- 
Bon.  I  understand  that,  even  before  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution.  Baltimore  ships  ranged  over 
much  of  northern  Burope  and  deep  Into  the 
Mediterranean.  I  now  will  ask  yea,  as  the  de- 
Boaodenta  of  thoae  hardy  aaaf  arata.  to  )aln  me 
on  a  trip  across  ths  Pacific  to  Japan. 


I  might  note  that  Baltimore  now  has  a 
particular  interest  in  my  country.  In  that 
United  States  trade  with  Japan  moving 
through  the  port  of  Baltimore  reached  H29 
million  last  year,  which  is  36  percent  more 
than  the  previous  year.  This  growth  rate  is 
substantially  greater  than  that  of  Baltimore's 
foreign  trade  with  other  areas. 

However,  it  is  not  as  a  trade  promoter  that 
X  am  here  today.  Rather.  It  Is  with  the  Inten- 
tion that  my  first  speech  as  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States  should  deal  with  the  broa- 
der ocpectfi  of  Japan's  relations  with  the 
United  States. 

In  retrospect,  the  lOSOa  may  be  consid- 
ered to  have  been  a  decade  during  which  our 
relations  continued  to  be  itrengthened  and 
broadened  in  a  moet  satisfactory  fashion. 
Politically,  our  relations  were  solidly  based 
on  the  Security  Treaty  revised  in  1060.  Eco- 
nomically, trade  between  our  two  coimtrlea 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Our  mutual 
trade  more  than  tripled  during  the  period 
from  U-S  billion  in  1060  to  M.3  bllUon  In 
1060.  United  SUtes  Investments  in  Japan  aleo 
expanded,  outstanding  direct  InveEtments  to- 
taUing  over  SI  billion  in  1968.  Against  this 
dose  and  harmonius  relationship,  a  momen- 
tous agreement  wa-^  reached  last  year  to  re- 
turn Okinawa  to  Japan  by  1973.  This  was  an 
extremely  wise  poUtlcal  decision  because  U 
served  to  defuse  the  major  potentially  sensi- 
tive problem  between  the  United  SUtes  and 
Japan.  The  high  suteamansiUp  of  Preatdent 
Nixon  was  widely  acclaimed  by  our  people. 

The  1060s  witnessed  a  remarkable  develc^- 
ment  in  Asia,  that  Is.  the  emergence  of  Japan 
as  one  of  the  moet  productive  economies  in 
the  world.  Today  our  grooe  national  product 
is  third  In  the  world  after  the  United  SUtss 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  And  though  Japan  has 
only  100  million  people,  Ita  productive  power 
Is  now  nearly  twice  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
Asia  combined. 

In  this  maritime  olty  of  Baltimore,  I  might 
Ulustrate  the  quick  growth  of  the  Japaneas 
economy  by  showing  to  you  what  has  hap- 
pened to  our  maritime  and  ahlp-bulldlng  In- 
dustry. In  1046,  Japan  was  left  with  only  17 
battered  ocean-going  ships.  It  waant  until 
1060  that,  with  enormous  efforts,  we  bad  re- 
built our  merchant  fieet  to  the  pre-war  level 
of  6.6  million  tons.  But  ten  yean  later  we 
now  have  the  world's  second  largest  mer- 
chant fleet  with  over  34  million  gross  tons. 
BCoreover,  though  all  our  shipbuilding  yards 
were  destroyed  in  1046,  today  we  build  half 
the  world's  tonnage  of  ships,  mammoth 
tankers  of  over  300,000  deadweight  tons  are 
commonplace  in  Japanese  yards  today,  and 
wa  are  now  building  ships  of  nearly  600,000 
tons. 

This  fact  alone  reflects  a  very  vlgOTOus  and 
a  technologically  sophisticated  economy.  It 
took  us  ten  years  of  desperate  struggle  to 
get  our  economy  back  to  Its  pre-war  level, 
and  then  it  has  continued  to  grow  at  one 
of  the  highest  rates  in  the  world.  Japan's 
gross  national  product  was  only  Oil  billion 
In  1850.  but  it  rose  to  MS  billion  by  1060 
and  It  wlU  surpass  1300  btlllon  in  1070.  Japan 
has  become  not  only  the  world's  biggest  ship- 
builder, but  also  la  second  to  the  United 
States  m  the  production  of  automobiles,  TV 
sets  and  rubber  products,  and  third  in  the 
world  In  steel  and  concrete  cement  produc- 
tion. Moreover,  Ita  economy  has  shifted  sub- 
stantially from  labor-intensive  products  such 
aa  textiles  to  high -technology  products  such 
as  machinery,  electronloa.  precision  optical 
instruments,  chemicals  and  steel. 

It  la  a  legltlmau  source  of  prlds  to  us  to 
have  come  so  far  ao  fast,  while  swimming 
upstream  against  formidable  dUBoultlea.  But 
our  very  sucoeas  now  poses  new  ehaUanges 
and  in^)oeea  new  reaponalblUUes.  Although 
w«  must  admit  that  the  relationship  between 
any  two  coTmtriee  enjoying  Uw  volume  of 
autual  trade  to  the  ordar  of  nearly  610  bU- 
lio&  la  hardly  ^w^"***"*  from  frletkms  {rom 


time  to  time,  recent  economic  frictions  be- 
tween our  two  countries  are  due,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  speed  at  which  our  eeonomy 
and  exports  havs  been  growing  In  the  past 
decade. 

There  la  no  denying,  however,  that  deeplte 
certain  problems  which  have  laUly  attracted 
too  much  atunUon  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pacific,  in  overall  balance  our  expanding 
economic  relations  have  been  highly  bene- 
ficial to  each  of  us.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the 
repetition  of  trade  protectionism  of  the 
1030b,  we  must  strive  to  find  solutions  to 
thoae  problems  In  a  realistic  manner  through 
compromises  baaed  on  mutual  understand- 
ing. In  thia  regard.  It  Is  gratifying  to  note 
that  Prime  Minister  Sato  and  President 
Nlxon,  In  their  recent  meeting,  agreed  to  re- 
sume negotiations  to  settle  the  Uxtile  ques- 
tion with  a  view  to  reaching  agreement. 

I  now  wish  to  give  you  certain  economic 
and  social  aspecu  of  today's  Japan,  an  un- 
derstanding of  which  la.  In  my  view,  easen- 
tlal.  If  we  are  to  maintain  the  cordial  rela- 
tions preeently  exlstltig  between  our  two 
countries  into  the  1070s. 

first,  a  Jew  worAa  about  the  fundamental 
diplomatic  policy  of  Japan.  This  was  ex- 
pressed moat  lucidly  in  Prime  Minister  Sato's 
address  made  in  New  Tork  on  the  oooaalon 
of  the  36th  Anniveraary  of  the  United  Na- 
tions two  weeks  ago.  He  pointed  out  that 
after  a  long  period  of  isolation  from  the 
world,  Japan  finally  opened  lU  country  to  the 
world  about  a  century  ago  with  the  determi- 
nation to  establish  friendly  relations  with 
other  countries,  and  embarked  upon  the 
modernization  of  Its  economy.  J^an  was 
confronted  with  a  number  of  immense  diffi- 
culties iQ  the  course  of  this  modemlEatlon. 
Theee  IncI  uded  a  scarcity  of  luitural  re- 
souroes,  a  high  population  density  and  the 
fact  that  Japan  was  s  "Iste  comer"  among 
the  advanced  industrial  countries.  In  the 
face  of  these  difficulties.  Japan's  moderniza- 
tion was  a  contlnuiug  process  of  "trial  and 
error".  But  as  a  result  of  strenuous  efforts. 
Japan's  economy  has  grown  to  the  point 
where  It  occupies  lU  present  important  posi- 
tion among  the  world's  economies.  World 
history  has  shown  us  that  ooimtrles  with 
great  economic  power  are  often  tempted  to 
possess  commensurate  military  forces.  On 
thi3  point,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  Prime 
Minister's  U.N.  ^eech.  Prime  Minister  Sato 
aald.  "I  should  like  to  make  It  clear  that  my 
country  will  use  Its  economic  power  for  the 
construction  of  world  peace,  and  we  have  no 
intention  whatever  to  use  any  major  portion 
of  our  economic  power  for  military  pur- 
poses." 

In  summary,  we  Japanese  have  learned  in- 
valuable lessons  from  the  past  **trlala  and 
errocm",  and  having  attained  the  economic 
prognas  and  political  stability  of  today,  ve 
are  firmly  resolved.  In  our  future  diplomatic 
policy,  to  use  our  economic  power  for  peace- 
ful purposes  as  a  responsible  member  of  the 
world  community. 

Second.  Japan'i  recent  efforts  to  Uberaltze 
trade  and  investment.  I  am  weU  aware  that 
In  the  controversy  surrounding  the  Trade 
BlU  of  1070  presently  before  the  U.8.  Cod- 
frress.  my  country  was  often  blamed  for  its 
restrictive  economic  policies  and  praotloea. 
Though  some  criticisms  are  based  on  mls- 
iinderaunding  or  out-dated  Information,  we 
must  frankly  admit  that  the  tempo  of  our 
Uberaltzatlon  has  not  been  as  rapid  or  dra- 
matic as  some  of  our  foreign  friends  would 
have  wished.  This  was  partly  because  certain 
sectors  of  our  economy  are  still  comparatlTaiy 
weak  vls-a-vis  those  of  American  or  European 
countries  and  partly  because  mental  attitude 
usuaUy  lags  behind  the  realities.  However,  I 
would  emphasize  that  now  we  In  Jtipma  do 
realize  what  should  be  done  toward  greater 
liberalization  of  trade  and  Investment. 

In  fact,  we  have  greatly  accelerated  our 
efforts  In  this  direction  In  the  past  few 
montbs  and  win  ooDttnoa  to  do  ao.  Aooort- 


ing  to  the  new  eobedule  recently  decided  by 
the  Government,  by  the  end  of  September  of 
next  year,  the  number  of  Items  xinder  resid- 
ual import  restrictions  will  be  reduced  to 
fewer  than  40.  which  compares  favorably 
with  that  of  other  industrial  countries.  In 
the  field  of  direct  investment  in  Japan, 
roughly  70  to  80%  of  Japan's  Industrial  sec- 
tors are  now  opei  for  new  foreign  invest- 
ments of  up  to  at  least  60%  ownership.  By 
the  autumn  of  next  year,  most  of  the  rest 
of  the  Indusuies  will  also  be  liberalized  in- 
cluding the  automobile  industry,  which  is 
expected  tr  be  liberalized  next  spring.  /  as- 
sure you  that  Japan  is  committed  to  trade 
liberalization  and  that  our  liberalization  ef- 
fort u  a  continuous  and  irreversible  move- 
m,ent. 

Third,  changes  in  the  Japanese  society. 
The  way  oi  thinking,  economic  and  social 
philosophy  and  even  life  style  of  our  people 
are  currently  undergoing  profound  changes. 
As  social  phenomena  these  changes  are  diffi- 
cult to  characterize  In  precise.  quantlUtlve 
Urms.  Nevertheless.  I  believe  tiiey  are  quite 
t^^>ortant  In  understanding  us  and  the  di- 
rection of  our  policies  In  the  1070s. 

As  la  weU  Indicated  in  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter's address  I  referred  to  earlier,  the  para- 
mount goal  for  Japan  In  the  past  hundred 
years  since  Melji  Restoration  has  been  to 
catch  up  with  more  advanced  Western  na- 
tions During  the  past  26  years,  in  particular, 
we  mainly  concentrated  our  efforts  on  eco- 
nomic progress.  With  per  capiu  Income  hav- 
ing Increased  from  aS&O  In  1060  to  about 
•  1300  today,  the  Japanese  have  now  coma 
to  enjoy  a  fair  okeasure  of  material  aflluenoe. 
At  the  same  time.  It  is  Increasingly  felt  that 
the  very  rapidity  of  our  past  growth  has  ad- 
versely affected  the  quality  of  life.  Nowadays, 
public  interest  at  home  is  directed  to  such 
problems  as  polltuion  of  air.  water  and  en- 
vironment, bousing,  protection  of  oonsum- 
ers*  Interest,  leisure  and  so  forth.  Otir  exces- 
sive growth  conaciouaneas  Is  now  being 
openly  criticized  even  by  our  own  people. 
With  the  favorable  balance  of  payments  In 
the  past  few  years,  the  need  to  export  la  no 
longer  as  urgently  felt  as  It  used  to  be. 
Bather  the  need  for  an  orderly  and  moderate 
export  policy  U  being  advocated  by  a  num- 
ber of  responsible  business  leaders  and  Oov- 
emmcnt  officials.  These  changes  are  Indeed 
remarkable  and  significant.  They  are  bound 
to  influence  our  economic  policy,  both  do- 
mestic and  external.  Since,  as  I  aald  earlier, 
part  of  econonuc  frictions  between  our  ooun- 
trles  la  due  to  the  extraordinarily  fast  growth 
In  the  Japanese  economy  and  exports.  It  Is 
probable  that  these  changes  wlU  serve  to 
Influence  our  future  course  in  the  more  de- 
sirable direction. 

'Last,  regatniTig  of  confidence  by  the  Japan- 
ese. The  vast  eoonomlc  success  together  with 
political  stability  based  on  the  democratic 
form  of  government  have  allowed  us  to  re- 
gain coDfldenoe  In  oiuselvee — a  confidence 
which  had  been  lost  by  the  defeat  in  the  last 
war.  We  feel  that  we  are  expected  to  play 
our  part  in  the  affalra  of  Asia,  although  mll- 
lUry  Involvement  Is  totally  ruled  out.  We 
wUi  respond  to  the  expecUtlon  as  a  peaceful 
power.  We  have  already  decided  to  allocate 
1  %  of  our  ONP  to  flT^«nV<»i  assistance  to  the 
developing  countries  by  1075.  This  means  our 
foreign  assistance  may  reach  the  order  of  64 
billion  In  five  years'  time.  I  may  add  that 
this  amount  equals  the  present  amounts  of 
French.  Qennan  and  Canadian  aid  combined 
and  compares  well  with  the  present  U.8.  aid 
level  of  64.6  bUUon,  In  addition,  we  wUI  soon 
start  extending  tariff  preferences  In  favor  of 
these  less  fortunate  nations  together  with 
other  developed  countries.  We  hope  to  play 
a  constructive  rote  in  Asia,  as  already  crl- 
deoced  by  our  active  participation  in  JakarU 
Conference  on  Cambodia.  I  believe  that  our 
activities  In  these  fields  will  help  bring  sta- 
bUlty  and  economic  progress  to  the  countilat 
In  Asu  and  that  In  this  the  Ualtad  Gtatas 
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common   Interest  and 


and    Japan   have 

stake. 

It  Is  a  patent  tact  that  the  Unttwl  states 
and  Japan  have  many  things  In  common: 
we  t>oth  are  hard-working  peoples,  we  share 
teller  In  free  enterprise  and  In  the  demo- 
cratic system  of  government,  and  we  are 
agreed  upon  the  basic  need  for  free  trade. 
There  Is  a  wide-ranging  convergence  of  In- 
teieets  and  objecUves  among  us.  Both  the 
United  states  and  Japan  are  resolved  to  work 
toward  keeping  peace  In  the  world,  main- 
taining good  trade  relations,  helping  poor 
natl'*'^'  to  develop  and  preser^'lng  and  re- 
storing our  natural  environment. 

There  are  benefits  from  the  vast  commu- 
nity of  interests  between  the  United  States 
and  Japan.  I  am  confident  that  an  aware- 
OAaa  and  an  appreciation  of  the  many  com- 
mon goals  we  shore  will  enable  us  to  tran- 
tuoA  frictions  which  are  bound  occaalonally 
to  arise  even  between  good  friends.  On  this 
optimistic  note.  I  wish  to  conclude  my  re- 
marks. 


EUGENE  CERVI  OF  DENVER 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  was  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  death  of  Eugene  Cervl  of 
Denver,  publisher  o(  Cervl's  Journal. 

In  this  age  of  corporate  Journalism,  he 
was  a  foremost  practitioner  of  personal 
Journalism.  He  believed  that  the  most 
Important  Ingredient  In  publishing  a 
good  newspaper  was  the  character  of  the 
publisher.  His  newspaper  was  richly  en- 
dowed with  that  ingretilent. 

In  his  columns.  Eugene  Cervl  fought 
against  Injustice,  public  and  private.  He 
was  partictilarly  effective  in  fighting  the 
Injustices  he  saw  in  the  business  com- 
munity. In  Cervl's  Journal,  antltnut 
violations  were  page  1  news,  and  stories 
explained  the  impact  of  the  violation  in 
plain  lanKuage.  Because  of  him.  the  peo- 
ple of  Denver  were  educated  in  the  pub- 
lic purposes  of  antitrust. 

He  tried  hard  to  educate  the  Congress 
as  well. 

None  of  us  who  were  present  when  he 
attacked  the  "Palling  Newspaper  Act"  In 
the  hearings  of  the  Antitru-st  Subcom- 
mittee will  forget  his  testimony  with  Its 
ringing  denunciation  of  special  privilege. 
He  brought  to  that  committee  hearing 
the  vitality,  the  wit.  and  the  strength  of 
character  which  were  his  trademarks. 

At  one  time  or  another,  Eugene  Cervl 
crusaded  against  the  injustices  com- 
mitted by  supermarket  chains,  railroads, 
utilities,  oil  companies,  banks,  and  com- 
munications empires. 

Sometimes  Just  covering  the  news 
turned  into  a  crusade  as  it  did  when  he 
reported  in  detail  the  battle  waged  by 
S.  J.  Newhouse  for  control  of  the  Denver 
Post.  As  the  two  opposing  groups  maneu- 
vered for  control,  neither  of  the  Denver 
dallies  treated  the  matter  as  newsworthy. 
Cervl's  Journal  carried  the  story  every 
week  on  page  1. 


TRADE  LBOISLATION 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  now  imdertakes  consideration  of 
sweeping  and  controversial  welfare  pro- 
posals. Increases  in  veterans'  benefits 
and  social  security  payments,  changes  in 
medicare  and  medicaid,  and  the  most 
significant  trade  legislation  in  four  dec- 
ades. All  these  proposed  changes  in  the 
law,  ranging  from  the  very  good  to  the 
horrid,   are  contained  in  a  single  bill 


called,  somewhat  inappropriately,  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1970. 

None  of  these  legislative  initiatives  will 
receive  adetiuate  consideration  In  the 
next  few  days.  Some  are  revolutionary — 
others  excessively  timid.  Some  parts  of 
this  omnibus  bill  are  exceptionally  timely 
and  urgently  needed,  while  others  would 
threaten  the  economy  of  the  Nation.  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  committee  has  of- 
fered this  package  for  consideration  en 
masse,  and  I  regret  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  lent  its  support  to  this  en- 
deavor. 

Mr.  President,  title  m  of  the  bill  be- 
fore the  Senate  Is  called  the  Trade  Act 
of  1970.  This  title  constitutes  a  profound 
departure  from  established  U.S.  foreign 
trade  policy,  consistently  followed  by  ad- 
ministration and  congressional  leaders 
of  both  political  parties  for  nearly  four 
decades. 

Because  the  Trade  Act  of  1970  is  sweep- 
ing in  scope  and  essentially  protectionist 
in  nature.  I  believe  it  should  be  consid- 
ered alone,  and  on  its  merles. 

There  are  many  aspects  of  the  omni- 
bus bill,  and  particularly  its  trade  sec- 
tions, which  call  for  comment.  I  will  ad- 
dress mj'self  to  the  principal  provisions 
relating  to  trade,  and  endeavor  to  dem- 
onstrate why  I  oppose  the  committee's 
recommendatioxis. 

rOONDATlON   or  U.S.  TaADE   POLICY 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  has 
Ijeen  committed  to  a  policy  of  trade  ex- 
pansion for  more  than  three  decades. 
Under  American  economic  and  diploma- 
tic leadership,  the  trading  nations  of  the 
world  have  pursued  a  policy  of  trade 
liberalization  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  The 
policy  has  served  our  country  well — and 
it  has  served  the  world  well. 

American  initiatives  to  promote  freer 
trade  have  been  successful  and  profit- 
able. World  trade  has  increased  from  less 
than  WO  bUlion  in  1948  to  more  than 
»200  bllUon  in  recent  years.  Consumers 
and  retailers  everywhere  benefit  from 
Imports  in  terms  of  style,  quality,  and 
price.  Exports  enable  manufacturers  to 
take  advantage  of  their  competitive  abil- 
ities, while  imports  enable  producers  to 
benefit  from  access  to  needed  supplies  at 
competitive  prices. 

Since  World  War  IT.  major  trading 
nations  have  enjoyed  the  longest  period 
of  stistained  prosperity  and  economic  ex- 
pansion in  history.  This  period  of  pros- 
perity has  been  no  accident. 

During  the  1930's.  when  the  world  was 
suffering  from  economic  deprwslon, 
many  governments  attempted  to  shelter 
their  producers  behind  protective  trade 
barriers,  such  as  high  tariffs,  quota  re- 
strictions, exchange  controls,  and  dis- 
criminatory taxation  patterns.  During 
the  war  It  became  evident  that  these 
restrictions  coold  become  permanent 
ImpMllmenta  to  trade  and  peacetime 
prosperity,  unless  fortieful  attempts  were 
made  to  dismantle  and  outlaw  them.  The 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
is  the  major  result  of  efforts  in  that 
direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  Senators 
should  recall  the  princlplea  of  GATT  as 
they  consider  the  Trade  Act  of  1970.  The 
general  agreement  Is  a  multilateral  trade 
treaty  which  affords  certain  rights  and 
Imposes  certain  obligations  upon  signa- 


tory meml)ers.  It  contains,  in  essence, 
four  f imdamental  principles. 

The  first  principle  is  that  trade  should 
be  conducted  on  the  tmais  of  nondiscrimi- 
nation. All  contracting  parties  are  boimd 
by  the  most-favored-natlon  clause. 

The  second  general  principle  Is  that 
protection  should  be  extended  to  domes- 
tic Industries  exclusively  through  the 
customs  tariff  and  not  through  other 
commercial  measures.  While  the  Import 
quota  Is  permitted,  its  use  Is  severely 
limited  to  achieve  specific  purposes — 
notably  to  redress  a  nation's  balance  of 
payments.  There  are  elaborate  proce- 
dures for  multinational  consultation  to 
insure  that  import  quotas,  when  used, 
comply  with  established  conditions,  and 
that  damage  to  the  trade  of  other  coim- 
tries  is  minimized. 

The  third  principle  is  one  of  continu- 
ing obligation  to  consult  with  trading 
partners  before  taking  action  in  restraint 
of  trade. 

Finally,  GATT  provides  a  framework 
for  negotiations  to  reduce  tariff  and  non- 
tariff  barriers,  as  well  as  formalized 
structures  for  embodying  agreements  In 
legal  instruments. 

Under  these  guidelines,  some  50  na- 
tions took  part  in  trade  negotiations 
conducted  l)etween  1984  and  1967— the 
Keimedy  roimd.  Concessions  made  by 
participants  facilitate  trade  valued  at 
Just  over  $40  billion.  Industrialized  na- 
tions made  tariff  concessions  on  70  per- 
cent of  their  dutiable  Imports,  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  concessions  were  of  50 
percent  or  more.  Negotiations  were 
painstaking  and  dllBcult,  concessions 
were  made  in  exchange  for  concessions, 
good-faith  compromise  was  essential  for 
progress — and  the  result  documents  the 
fact  that  SO  nations  had  the  courage  of 
their  opportunity. 

Mr.  President,  while  negotiations  at 
the  Kennedy  rotmd  were  l>eing  concluded. 
the  United  States  massively  increased  its 
military  commitment  in  Southeast  Asia. 
The  administration  found  itself  without 
adequate  revenue  to  suppori  the  war  and, 
at  the  same  time,  to  meet  legitimate 
demands  of  the  American  people  at 
home.  Fiscal  and  monetary  policies  then 
In  effect,  combined  with  pressures  of 
war.  Inevitably  led  to  a  sustained  period 
of  inflation. 

Five  years  of  inflation  have  made  the 
American  marketplace  imusually  attrac- 
tive to  foreign  sellers,  while  American- 
made  pnxlucts  have  tiecome  imusually 
expensive  in  foreign  markets.  Our  $7  bil- 
lion favorable  balance  of  trade  has  evap. 
orated  to  less  than  1  billion,  and  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments  is  seriously  in 
deficit. 

No  one,  Mr.  President,  would  suggest 
that  these  problems  are  not  serious  ones. 
They  deserve  an  appropriate  response 
from  Congress.  I  do  not  believe  the  Trade 
Act  of  1970,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance,  is  the  response  we  seek. 

The  committee  trade  bill  would  impose 
statutory  quotas  on  textiles,  footwear, 
mink  skins,  and  other  items.  The  bill 
would  authorize  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
Impose  quotas  on  a  variety  of  consumer 
g<x>ds,  including  sports  equipment,  ra- 
dios, televisions  and  hi-fl  sets,  and  musl. 
cal  Instruments.  These  quotas  almost 
surely  would  Invite  retaliation  from  our 
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trading  partners,  many  of  whom  depend 
upon  access  to  foreign  markets  for 
survival. 

This  bill  could  Inaugurate  a  wave  of 
economic  Isolationism,  as  more  and  more 
countries  impose  quotas  or  other  barriers 
on  more  and  more  goods.  Without  leader- 
ship from  the  United  States,  the  forces  at 
work  for  trade  llt>eraltzatlon  might  be 
overwhelmed  by  forces  of  protectionism 
which  exist  in  every  country. 

Such  developments  would  spell  dis- 
aster for  those  American  w'orkers  and 
businessmen  who  depend  upon  exports 
for  their  Jobs  and  profits.  American  ex- 
ports constitute  about  4  percent  of  our 
GNP.  The  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mated that  2.4  million  American  Jobs  de- 
pended upon  export  markets  in  1966 — 
some  place  the  figure  at  4  million  Jobs 
today.  We  cannot  forget  these  workers, 
their  families,  and  their  dependence  on 
trade  as  we  consider  this  legl-ilaUon. 
us.  AcaicrL'TtjaE  thseatzked 

Mr.  President,  retaliation  to  the  pro- 
tectionist quotas  contained  In  the  com- 
mittee bill  wUl  strike  first  and  hardest  at 
some  10  million  niral  Americans — the  5 
percent  of  our  population  which  pro- 
duces food  and  fiber  for  all  the  rest  of  us. 

Farmers  depend  upon  agricultural 
exports  for  almost  IS  percent  of  their 
annual  income  from  marketings.  Twenty 
percent  of  their  cropland  produces  for 
export,  some  60  million  acres.  And  these 
exports  are  supremely  vulnerable  to 
retaliation. 

Amercan  farmers  sell  about  tialf  a 
billion  dollars  worth  of  soybeans  to  the 
European  Commimity  each  year.  The 
Soviet  Union  stands  ready  to  meet  this 
demand  with  sunfiowerseed  oil,  should 
the  United  States  become  an  unattrac- 
tive trade  partner. 

American  farmers  must  export  half 
their  aimual  wheat  prtxiuction.  or  convey 
it  to  the  Goverrmient  for  the  loan  price. 
Canada  and  Australia  together  have 
wheat  surpluses  in  excess  of  1.3  billion 
bushels,  and  stand  ready  to  take  any 
wheat  market  the  VS.  loses.  France  and 
Argentina  are  also  anlxous  to  capture 
a  share  of  America's  traditional  wheat 
export  market. 

Moreover,  farm  products  are  sus- 
ceptible to  almost  Instant  embargo,  since 
they  move  in  trading  systems  where 
health,  botanical  and  other  regulations 
are  In  force. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  Senators  are 
aware  that  commodity  exports  have 
begun  to  increase  after  2  straight  years 
of  disheartening  decline.  They  reached 
$6.6  billion  in  fiscal  1970.  and  commercial 
sales  for  dollars  in  that  year  totaled 
$5.7  billion — more  than  any  other  year 
in  US.  history. 

The  agriciiltural  export  market  la  vi- 
tal to  the  economies  of  many  States,  but 
none  depend  upon  It  more  than  my  State 
of  Kansas.  Kansas  farmers  sold  $314 
million  worth  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  soy- 
beans, and  other  commodities  overseas 
during  fiscal  1970.  As  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing wheat  State,  Kansas  growers  mar- 
keted more  than  $183  mlUlon  worth  of 
wheat  abroad — an  amoimt  equal  to  65 
percent  of  the  total  1969  cash  receipts 
for  wheat  In  Kansas. 

Fiscal  1970  was  a  good  year  for  agri- 


cultiural  exports,  nacal  1971  promises 
to  be  an  even  better  one.  Japan  has  be- 
come this  Nation's  first  bUlion  dollar  farm 
customer — and  that  market  is  expand- 
ing. Traditional  rice-consuming  popu- 
lations throughout  Asia  have  their  appe- 
tites whetted,  and  are  buying  American 
wheat  in  record  quantities.  Exports  of 
farm  comimodltles  should  reach  $7  bll- 
Uon this  year — a  new  record  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  twth  In  total  exports 
and  exports  for  dollars. 

The  principal  obstacle  standing  be- 
tween the  farmer  and  a  sustained  mar- 
ket for  his  production  is  protectionism  at 
home,  coupled  with  the  retaliation  It  in- 
evitably would  attract  from  consumers 
of  American  commodities  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  successfully  staved  off  the  Eu- 
ropean Commimlty's  recent  effort  to  tax 
our  soybeans  and  meal.  We  are  moving 
aggressively  against  British  proposals 
which  would  levy  border  taxes  against 
agricultural  imports.  We  have  moved 
against  EC  citrus  concessions  along  the 
Mediterranean.  We  have  held  the  Japa- 
nese to  their  promLse  to  relax  trade  re- 
strictions against  a  long  list  of  UjB.  com- 
modities. We  have  pledged  to  work  for 
a  new  agreement  requiring  more  compet- 
itive trade  in  wheat. 

These  actions  have  been  taken  to  pro- 
tect and  promote  our  $7  binion  farm 
market  overseas,  but  all  will  go  by  the 
wayside  if  excessively  protectionist  trade 
policies  are  adopted  by  Congress. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  re- 
ports that  more  than  half  a  million  Jobs 
In  aEribusiness  are  attributable  to  com- 
modity exports.  Certainly  Kansas  has  a 
significant  proportion  of  these  Jol»,  for 
Kansas  ranks  among  the  top  five  States 
In  cotomodlty  sales  overseas. 

coMstTMXHS  SNb  avrsn^sa  Hswsas 

Mr.  President,  some  205  million  con- 
stuners  and  coimtless  thousands  of  re- 
tailers throughout  this  coimtry  have  a 
vital  Interest  In  maintaining  vigorous 
and  viable  foreign  trade  policies. 

Should  this  bill  be  approved  by  tbe 
Senate,  and  ultimately  become  law,  the 
available  supply  of  Imported  textile  and 
f(X)twear  products — Immensely  popular 
with  consumers —  would  be  reduced  by 
e.s  much  as  one  third.  Kansas  clothiers, 
because  of  their  generally  small  slxe, 
would  suffer  most  among  retaners  imder 
thlsbUl. 

Retailing  In  Kansas  Is  an  Important, 
growing  Industry  In  the  economy  of  our 
State.  According  to  the  1967  Census  of 
Business,  nearly  25,000  retail  establish- 
ments in  Kansas  reported  sales  of  $3.5 
billion,  up  22  percent  from  4  years  ear- 
lier. 

In  apparel  and  accessory  stores,  a  cate- 
gory which  includes  those  stores  offer- 
ing Imported  textiles  and  footwear  to 
their  customers,  sales  were  up  nearly  IS 
percent  to  $143  million.  These  Kansas 
retailers.  Mr.  President,  will  suffer  more 
than  retailers  In  major  metropolitan 
areas  from  restricted  availability  of  im- 
ported merchandise. 

Kansas  retail  stores,  for  the  most  part, 
ar«  comparatively  small.  Nearly  91  per- 
cent of  all  retail  establishments  in  the 
State  are  doing  less  than  $300,000  worth 
of  business  annually.  These  stores  will 
simply  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the 


coimtry's  giant  retailers  for  the  severely 
limited  supply  of  Imported  merchandise. 

The  pexidlng  legislation  does  not  make 
provisions  for  orderly  allocation  of  im- 
ported textiles,  BDparel,  footwear  or 
other  products,  among  the  various  estab- 
lished retailers  and  importers  through- 
out the  Nation. 

More  than  $361  million  Is  distributed 
annually  by  Kansas  retailers  in  the  form 
of  payroll  to  store  employees.  With  a 
sharp  reduction  in  the  availability  of  im- 
ported merchandise,  Kansas  consumers 
will  have  to  pay  mere  for  the  items  they 
buy.  Many  will  be  unable  to  find  variety 
m  smaller  retail  stores.  This  will  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  sales,  on  profits,  on  hir- 
ing and  retention  of  retail  employees, 
and  ultimately  on  the  economy  of  the 
cities  and  towns  served. 

Retailing — the  second  largest  Industry 
In  Kansas,  and  one  of  its  major  employ- 
ers— will  suffer.  Retailing  throughout 
the  Nation,  and  particularly  in  small 
communities,  will  suffer  as  well. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Knauer.  the  President's 
Assistant  for  Consumer  Affairs,  haa 
called  this  legislation  the  "most  signifi- 
cant antlconsumer  legislaUon  now  be- 
fore Congress."  She  has  also  said: 

The  tmpoeltlon  of  import  quotaa  wUl  hurt 
virtually  every  oonsumer  In  the  United 
Statea.  particularly  lower  Income  consumeca. 

Many  poor  people,  Mr.  President,  de- 
pend upon  low-cost  imports  to  clothe 
their  children,  and  to  provide  them  with 
warm  shoes  In  winter.  We  do  not  know 
bow  many  will  he  unable  to  purchase 
higher  priced  American  shoes  and  coats, 
should  Import  quotas  cut  off  the  lower 
cost  supply.  But  the  purchasing  power  of 
lower  Income  citizens  should  not  suffer 
further  erosion  from  enactment  of  re- 
strictive trade  legislation,  particularly  in 
times  of  persistent  InSatlon. 

IT  .a.     LEADEESHIP     IN     TSADE     POUCT 

Those  who  advocate  Import  quotas  t^te 
nimierous  examples  of  nontariff  barriers 
to  legitimate  U.S.  exports.  Clearly,  our 
trading  partners  are  not  without  blame. 
Some  have  violated  the  spirit  of  the  gen- 
eral agreement,  and  have  persisted  In 
maintaining  quotas  and  tax  patterns 
which  are  discriminatory  to  US.  ex- 
porters. 

But  Mr.  President,  this  evidence  Is  not 
evidence  in  support  of  retaliatory  action 
by  Congress.  The  United  States  is  a  su- 
pennwer  economically,  as  treU  as  mili- 
tarily. What  we  do  here  will  set  the  stage 
for  a  multitude  of  responses  throughout 
the  trading  world.  Congress  must  have 
the  courage  to  maintain  a  policy  of  freer 
trade  and  good  faith  among  trading  na- 
tiotis.  Our  example  will  not  be  generally 
resisted,  but  generally  followed  as  in  the 
past. 

n.S.  InitlativeE  to  reduce  nontariff  bar- 
riers overseas  have  met  with  limited  suc- 
cess. U.S.  admonitions  to  prevent  crea- 
tion of  additional  nontariff  t>arriers  have 
met  with  even  more  success.  None  irf 
these  admonitions,  none  of  these  initia- 
tives will  be  credible  if  the  United  SUtes, 
as  the  leading  tradifig  Nation  of  the 
world,  forsakes  its  Ideals  with  counter- 
productive protectionist  action. 

Mr.  President,  the  proper  course  is 
clear.  Millions  of  Americans,  as  well  as 
millions  overseas,  depend  upon  the  Coo- 


^. ..M.-*.*.^^*  A  V     v«v-^-#-knr\ 
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December  17,  1970 


gress  to  be  even-handed-an  advocate  rounding  tne  sdiegea  aeiec«i  umuc^ 

oflhe  fr^  enterprise  system.  Congress  ately  sent  ^heSecreUry  of  Transports, 

must  cmtmue  to  support  the  President  Uon  a  letter  which  explained  ^e  alle^ 

S  his  efforts  to  convince  our  trading  defect  to  detaU  and  requested  toat  «toe 

parmerstiSt  nonUriff  barriers  are  not  General  Motors  Corp^be  required  to  Is- 

fn  toeir  t«S  interest  or  In  the  best  to-  sue  a  recaU  of  all  vehicles  If  there  w 

Sr^t  of  world  p>!^pirlty.  <^  reason  to  believe  there  was  a  de^gi 
Congress  must  work  to  provide  oP' 


portunity  lor  those  who  are  unemployed 
in  the  United  States  for  whatever  rea- 
son. There  are  many  ways  for  Congress 
to  help  those  in  need  of  opportunity.  The 
wrong  way  is  to  create  uneconomic 
quotas  In  restrain  of  trade. 
coNci.nBxoit 
Mr.  President,  trade  legislation  neces- 
sarily must  be  drafted  to  promote  the 
overall  naUonal  interest.  Foreign  reulla- 
tion  mu.'it  be  considered  when  any  quota 
plan  Is  advocated.  The  ultimate  effect  of 
retaliation  muit  carefully  be  assessed. 

The  Trade  Act  of  1970.  as  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  has  some 
redeeming  features.  Under  its  terms,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  lower  some 
tariffs.  American  worlcers  are  protected 
from  dumping  by  competitors  selltog  at 
a  loss.  ^     ^    . 

Yet  this  leglslaUon  falls  far  short  of 
what  is  needed  now.  Many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  on  trade  have  been  ig- 
nored. The  critical  balance — inherent  to 
the  President's  bill — has  been  lost  to  the 
protectionist  cause. 

The  President  urged  tax  deferral  for 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tions, called  WISC's.  in  order  to  promote 
exports.  That  proposal  was  deleted  In 
Committee. 

The  President  asked  for  authority  to 
eliminate  t-he  American  selling  price  sys- 
tem of  duties  on  certain  Iwnzold  chem- 
icals— an  anachronism  deeply  resented 
by  our  trading  partners,  and  an  example 
of  Impermissible  nontarifl  barriers  to 
trade.  This  bill  gives  the  President  no 
such  authority. 

Mr.  President,  this  trade  bill  must  be 
defeated,  for  it  provides  protection  for 
certain  domestic  industries  competing 
with  Imports,  but  it  does  not  mitigate 
the  harm  to  millions  of  farmers  and 
workers  who  depend  upon  exports  for 
their  livelihood. 

American  farmers,  consumers,  retail- 
ers, shippers,  and  export  manufacturers 
deserve  consideration  when  trade  policy 
Is  debated  in  Congress.  They  depend 
upon  a  prudent  and  progressive  trade 
policy.  Congress  has  a  deep  commitment 
to  them,  and  to  the  other  trading  nations 
of  the  world,  to  maintain  the  momentum 
that  has  brought  so  much  prosperity, 
variety,  and  efflciency  for  so  many  yean. 


THE  CORVAIR  AUTOMOBILE 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  early  In 
October  I  was  disturbed  to  learn  Uiat 
there  was  a  poesibillty  of  a  serious  de- 
sign defect  to  the  Corralr  automobiles 
manufactured  by  Oeneral  Motors.  The 
alleged  defect  tovolves  the  possibility 
that  the  Corvalr  heating  system,  which 
uaes  hot  air  of  the  engtoe  directly  to  best 
the  passenger  section  of  the  automobile, 
permits  deadly  carbon  monoxide  fumes 
to  enter  tlie  paasenger  section. 
In  order  to  rcsolTe  the  imies  sur- 


was 
any  reason  to  believe  mere  was  a  design 
detect  to  this  vehicle.  To  date  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  has  not  con- 
cluded its  study  on  this  matter. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  investigation 
and  provide  background  material  for 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  oversight 
hearings  on  the  defect  recall  provisions 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  ■Vehi- 
cle Safety  Act,  I  ask  that  my  colleagues 
recelvtag  Corvalr  complaints  forward 
them  to  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee. We.  to  turn,  will  forward  them  to 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  toclude  at  this  potot  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  the  two  letters  which  I  have  sent  to 
Secretary  Volpe  regardtog  the  dlfllcultles 
of  the  Corvalr  taterlor  heating  system. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  lettera 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rxcou), 

as  follows: 

OorovcR  2.  1970. 
Bon.  John  A.  V01.PC, 
Str'rtary,  Depcrtmtnt  of  Trtfufortmtum, 
Wo-<hlnv(on.  D.C. 

Drui  Mr.  StcwTTABT:  I  call  upon  you  to 
undertake  oa  immediate  invesclgAtion  of 
the  roUowlng  fltuatlcn: 

(J)  On  October  18. 1987.  a  Los  AI,\mos.  New 
Mexico  coMtltiient.  advised  the  General 
Motors  Corporation.  Chevrolet  Division  of  an 
ail-ged  design  wealtneM  In  the  CorvBlr  en- 
gine. 

(2)  The  design  wenltneas  related  to  the  type 
of  bead  g&siceu  and  lower  crllnder  head  bolts 
used  m  the  Corvalr  air-cooled  engines. 

(31  This  design  defect  ipparently  allow* 
engine  combustion  gaaea  to  escape  from  the 
crllnder  heiil  and  enter  the  heaOng  system, 
thereby  producing  not  onlT  unpleasant  odors 
In  the  paaaenger  oompartment  but  also  emis- 
sion exiiaTut  poUutanu.  Including  carbon 
monoxide,  which  threaten  the  operational 
capabilities  of.  and  could  be  fital  to.  the 
driver. 

(4)  Gencnl  Moton  has  reviewed  the  evi- 
dence presented  by  Mr.  Koelle.  and  apptr- 
enUy  has  taken  no  sreps  to  inform  their 
deaiershlpe  or  to  provide  defect  notification 
to  owners  of  Corvalrs  or  to  evaluate  the  traf- 
fic safety  dangers  resulting  from  these  de- 
fects. 

Zs  there  no  end  to  the  safety  defects  In- 
herent In  the  Corvalr''  And  is  there  no  end 
to  a«neral  Motors  c&lloui  refusal  to  take 
proper  action  to  remedy  these  apparent  de- 
fects— detects  that  mlgtit  impair  more  than 
one  million  vehicles  on  the  road? 

Under  section  108  of  the  National  TtafBc 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  the  General 
Motors  CorporaUoo  is  obligated  to  furnish 
notification  of  the  design  defects  which  could 
be  a  hazard  to  traffic  ssfety.  The  ability  of 
cartwn  monoilde  to  Interfere  with  driving 
t}ehavlor  is  well  established  Even  low  levels 
of  cartxjn  monoxide  In  a  two  hour  driving 
period  ^^"  hay«  have  very  damaging  effects 
on  the  motor  nerves  of  Individual.  Under 
section  lOe  of  the  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehlolt 
Safety  Act  the  faUuxe  to  furnish  such  noti- 
fication of  defects  should  subject  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corpomtlon  to  civil  penalties. 

I  urge  you  to  Investigate  the  facts  pre- 
sented In  the  enclosed  correspondence:  re- 
port to  me  preliminarily  within  the  next 
week:  and.  If  the  facts  are  as  presented,  »ke 
Immediste  scUon  against  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  lor  its  failure  to  exercise  Its  legal 
and  moral  responslblUtles  to  guard  the  Amer- 
ican public  from  harm  resulting  from  Its 
failure  to  produce  safe  product*. 


Looking  forward  to  a  response  from  you 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  am 
sincerely  youn, 

Vanct  Hartice. 
CluHrnum,  Suboommltte* 
tm  SuT/ace  Transportation, 


OCTOBxa  30,  1970. 
Hon.  JOHK  A.  VOLPX, 
Secretary  of  Tranrportation, 
Department  of  Transportation, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dua  Ma.  SECarraaT;  Thank  you  for  your 
letters  of  October  7  and  20  Indicating  that, 
as  a  result  of  my  letter  of  October  2,  you 
have  requested  the  National  Highway  Safe- 
ty Bureau  to  undertake  an  Investigation  of 
possible  intrusion  of  exhaust  gases.  Includ- 
ing carbon  monoxide,  mto  the  passenger 
compartment  of  Corvalr  automobUea 
through  the  beaur  system. 

My  original  letter  was  based  upon  corre- 
spondence and  data  from  a  single  Corvalr 
owner,  an  engineer  from  Los  Alamos.  New 
Mexico.  However.  I  have  now  received  several 
dozen  letters  from  Corvalr  owners  stating 
that  they  have  .1  problem  with  exhaust  gases 
emerlng  the  passenger  compartment. 

The  maJorUy  of  these  letters  simply  state 
the  existence  of  the  problem  and  a  lack  of 
success  In  obtaining  correction,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  owner  must  either  discontinue 
use  of  the  heater  or  ride  with  the  windows 
down,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter.  How- 
ever, a  ntimber  of  the  letters  contain  more 
ButMtantlve  Information  such  aa  eariMm 
monoxide  test  data  and  reports  of  phyaieal 
symptoms  pcealbly  related  to  carbon  mon- 
oxide Inhalation.  One  such  letter  from  an 
attorney  Includes  records  and  data  from  a 
civil  suit  against  General  Motors  and  one 
of  Its  dealers  contending  that  this  exhaust- 
beating  ayrtem  defect  resulted  In  the  death 
of  the  owner  by  carbon  monoxide  Inhalation. 
The  suit  was  settled  out  of  oourt  In 
favor  of  the  puantlir,  widow  of  the  deceased. 
in  1864.  This  and  other  Information  lecelved 
since  my  original  letter  to  you  suggests  that 
General  Motors  haa  been  aware  of  this  prob- 
lem for  some  time  and  may  have  suppressed 
information  concerning  It. 

Some  of  this  information  also  indicates 
that  there  may  be  several  ways  to  which 
exhaust  gases  can  enter  the  Corvalr  heating 
system,  other  than  the  locee  lower  cylinder 
head  bolts  or  the  burning  through  of  a 
bead  gikskct.  This  raises  the  Important  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  whole  concept  of  us- 
ing engine  cooling  air  for  direct  heating  of 
'.he  passenger  compartment  of  Corvalr  auto- 
mobile* was  not  Ill-conceived  and  Inherently 
dsngeroiis. 

lu  view  of  this  new  inform.itlon  end  the 
onset  of  the  winter  season,  which  win  neces- 
sitate the  use  of  automobile  heaters.  X 
strongly  tirge  you  to  expedite  the  Investiga- 
tion of  this  Important  matter  so  that  Cor- 
valr owners  may  be  given  adequate  warning 
of  any  dangers  which  are  found  to  exist. 

All  of  the  informauon  which  1  have  re- 
ceived has  been  turned  over  to  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  en  Commerce,  the  Chairman 
of  which.  Senator  Warren  G.  Magnuson,  has 
also  written  to  you  concerning  tills  mat- 
ter. However,  X  am  certain  that  tlxe  (Com- 
mittee wlU  be  happy  to  make  this  informa- 
tion available  and  to  cooperau  In  any  other 
way  to  expedite  this  Investigation.  X  would 
also  suggest  that  you  take  steps  to  obtain 
any  Information  In  the  possession  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  which  may  have  relevance  to 
this  problem,  including  complaints,  eoorl 
records  and  cartxm  monoxide  and  other  ex- 
haust system  test  data  from  whatever  source. 
I  would  appreciate  an  early  response  con- 
cerning the  pragreas  of  this  Investigation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Vanci  Babtkx, 
Cfiatrman.  Subcommittee  on 

Surfact  Tramportatton. 
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WHAT  IB  POLLUTION? 
OOLDWATER.     Mr.     President, 


stui  have  no  guarantee  that  we  wUl  have  a     hydrocarbons  are  released  natur^.  Meth. 


with  the  prolonged  debate  threatened 
on  the  8BT,  I  think  It  Is  necessary  to 
keep  every  facet  of  this  subject  in  proper 
order.  We  have  heard  so  much  about  air 
pollution,  water  pollution,  about  ecology 
and  the  abuse  of  It,  over  the  last  year 
or  so  on  the  Gloor  of  the  Senate  that 
one  would  think  that  every  Senator  was 
completely  cognizant  »ith  all  of  the  facta 
concerning  this  subject. 

For  example,  I  have  been  a  conserva- 
tionist all  of  my  life;  I  have  fought  for 
laws  in  my  State  that  would  help.  In 
my  opinion,  to  clear  up  the  air  and  to 
clear  up  what  Uttle  water  we  have  In 
that  arid  land,  without  ever  reftlly  real- 
izing: that  nature  Itself  is  probably  the 
greatest  pollutant  that  we  have.  This  by 
no  means  should  play  down  the  ugly  and 
devastating  effect  of  man  on  his  environ- 
ment, but  when  we  study  what  geology 
and  ecology,  enviroiunent.  and  the  like, 
really  amount  to  in  the  eyes  of  the 
academic ian.s,  I  think  we  have  a  better 
undcrRtandlng  of  what  we  are  approach- 
ing. I  have  placed  in  the  Rxcors  sev- 
eral papers  on  this  subject,  but  I  came 
upon  one  entitled  "What  on  Earth  Is 
Pollution?"  printed  In  Industry  Week  of 
August  17. 1970.  It  Is  so  short,  so  concise, 
and  so  revealing  that  I  think  Senators 
would  benefit  from  reading  it. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consen  t 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  RtcoHD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

What  on  Earth  Is  Pollctioh? 

"For  every  problem  then  Is  a  solution — 
Elmple,  ne&t,and  wrong." 

So  observed  H.  L.  Mencken  who  many  years 
•go  also  remarked  upon  the  "vlnilence  of  the 
national  appetite  for  bogus  revelation."  Said 
he,  '"Hie  pubUc  demands  certainties;  It  must 
be  told  definitely  and  a  bit  raucously  that 
this  ts  true  and  that  Is  false." 

Mencken's  Inctslveness  may  unuBe  pro- 
fessional eif^ronmeDtallsta  but  they  are  dlB- 
mayed  by  his  clairvoyance.  For  generations 
they  have  tried  to  get  us  to  understand  that 
our  earth  is  a  spacecraft  In  eternal  orbit  with 
all  lupplles  on  board  and  an  ever-tncreaslDg 
cr««.  We  DOW  understand  the  first  word  of 
their  message.  "UROETTT."  and  we  are  being 
bombarded  with  "solutions"  to  a  problem 
the  professionals  themselves  view  as  yet  to 
be  fully  understood  and  defined. 

For  the  problem  of  man  and  his  snrlrozi- 
ment  Is  far  more  managerial  than  Janl* 
torlal.  En  Tiro  lunen  talis  ts  are  urging  the  ne- 
oesBlty  of  management  of  our  en^-lronment  by 
objectives  and  by  value  analysis.  To  aome. 
like  Dr.  William  T.  Pecora.  dlrectw  of  the 
VS.  Oeologlcal  Survey,  "the  faUure  of  In- 
dustry to  Initiate  a  dialog  of  what  we  can 
agree  we  want,  and  what  we  are  willing  to 
pay  Is  really  the  tragedy  of  this  period  of 
confrontation." 

For  If  our  quality  of  life  la  reallstteally  to 
be  related  to  the  envlronznent,  no  less  must  It 
be  related  to  economics. 

HAH   AND    MATUaS 

"We  have  a  very  dim  Idea  in  our  minds.  I 
believe,  as  to  what  we  mean  by  a  good  en- 
vironment," said  Sussell  E.  Train,  chair- 
man of  the  President's  Council  on  Environ- 
mental QuaUty,  In  an  exclusive  tnterrlew 
(IW.  July  37.  Page  13).  "I  dont  want  to 
play  down  the  poUutlon  aspect  b«cause  It's  of 
crltloal  Importance,  particularly  to  health. 
And  yet  I  think  we  must  reoogniae  that  as 
and  when  we  tick  otxr  poUutlon  problems  «• 


high  quality  environment.' 

HlB  councU,  Mr.  Train  bellevee,  must  begin 
Intensive  research  into  the  human  aspaot — 
Increasing  human  niunbers,  the  intenipatlal 
relationship  between  people,  and  the  ten- 
sions and  stresaea  of  an  urban  society. 


ane  is  Just  one  example.  It  U  produced  in 
flooded  swampy  areas  at  a  rate  of  1.6  bUUon 
tons  a  year.  Pollutant  emissions,  by  contrast, 
amount  to  only  90  mUllon  tons  a  year. 

No  estimate  of  residence    time  or  of  a  poa- 
Blble  atmoapherlo  cycle  has  been  nude  far 


AS  Mr.  Train  he......  w.  must  «^  a  mors     L-l'  "^""^-f^^-i'  f  ^'  f^'   T^TS 


Intensive  look  at  the  human  aspect  of  the 
Interrelationship  bet-ween  man  and  his  eh- 
Tlroiiment.  Dr.  Pecora  emphasises  a  look  at 
resources.  "Within  the  life  span  of  900  mU- 
Unn  people  now  Uving  In  the  VS..  this  natlOBti 
vlU  require  from  the  earth  some  CJi  quadrll- 
Uon  gallons  of  water.  7.6  billion  tons  of  Iron 
ore.  1.6  billion  tons  of  aluminum  ore,  1  bll- 
Uon  tons  of  phosphate  rook.  100  million  tons 
of  copper,  and  much  more.  Water  and  energy 
requirements  wlU  triple  by  2000:  snd  by 
2000  we  WlU  have  to  construct  as  many 
houses  and  other  facllUes  as  now  already 
exist  tn  our  country. 

"Recognlxlng  that  we  must  take  from  the 
earth  to  provide  for  ourselves,  we  must  de- 
velop value  judgment  and  trade-off  conoepts 
In  deciding  how  much  to  take  from  otir  en- 
vironment, where  to  take  It,  and  how  to  lenve 
that  environment  in  the  taking  and  the 
using. 

'Those  Individuals."  adds  Dr.  Pecora,  "who 
speak  about  restoring  our  Inherited  environ- 
ment of  pure  air.  pure  rain,  pure  rivers,  pure 
coastUnea  and  pure  lakes  never  had  a  course 
In  geology.  Natural  processes  are  by  far  the 
principal  agents  In  modifying  our  environ- 
ment.'' 

oeologt:  a  sbost  coraas 

Dr.  Pecora's  persi>ectlve  of  our  environment 
Is  ba^ed  on  a  Ufetlme  of  study.  But  con&lder 
a  matter  so  seemingly  simple  as  "pure  air." 

Dr.  Robert  Bobbins  and  Elmer  Robinson  of 
the  Environmental  Research  Depl.  of  Stan- 
ford Refiearch  Institute.  Menlo  Park.  Calif., 
not  long  ago  explored  an  interesting  ques- 
tion: Where  does  the  stuff  come  from  In 
our  atmosphere  and  where  does  It  go? 

Their  undertaking  was  as  ambitious  as  It 
was  unique.  The  whole  world,  together  with 
Its  surrounding  atmosphere,  was  considered 
as  a  complete  system.  Estimates  were  made 
of  the  amount  of  such  things  as  carbon 
monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxides  discharged  to 
the  atmosphere  in  various  ways  by  man^ 
activities.  Calculations  were  made  of  the 
total  amount  of  each  material  In  the  at- 
mosphere. TTiSlr  figures  then  permitted  an 
estimate  of  the  source  of  pollutants  In  the 
atmosphere  and  how  effectively  nature  re- 
moves tbom. 

Sulfur  compovnda. — Sulfur  enters  the  at- 
mosphere as  sulfur  dioxide,  hydrogen  sulfide, 
sulfuric  acid,  and  various  sulfatee.  The  total 
sulfur  Is  about  230  million  tons  a  year,  about 
seven  times  world  sulfur  production  of  30 
mUllon  tons  a  year.  About  one-third  of  the 
sulfur  discharged  to  the  atmosphere  comes 
from  mankind's  activities,  moetly  In  the  form 
of  sulfur  dioxide.  whUe  the  rest  comes  from 
natural  sources. 

But  m  the  atmoq>here.  both  hydrogen  sol- 
fide  and  sulfur  dioxide  are  oxidised  within  a 
ftvy  days  to  sulfate  aerosol,  and  removed 
from  the  atmo^ihere  by  pr«clpltatton  In 
rain  or  snow. 

Nitrogen  oompound*. — Nitrogen  is  the 
most  plentiful  element  In  the  atmosphere. 
playing  a  key  role  In  life  procesaos  and  found 
In  all  planu  and  animals.  The  major  sources 
for  gaseous  compounds  are  biological  action 
and  organic  decomposition.  Only  MO  and 
NO,  are  emitted  by  man  as  pollutants  at 
an  estimated  annual  worldwide  rate  of  about 
60  million  tons.  This  compares  with  an  esti- 
mated natural  emission  rate  of  600  mlUlon 
tons  of  NO,,  6,9  bUUon  tons  of  NH,,  and  one 
bUUon  tons  of  N^. 

Again,  the  atmospheric  restdenoe  for  all 
the  nitrogen  compounds  except  N.O  con- 
sists of  only  a  few  days. 

ifv^roesrbons. — ^Hydrocarbons  in  the  at- 
mosphere are  gencnlly  thooght  of  as  etlg- 
Inatlng  from  petroleum  sources.  But  many 


which  apparently  haa  a  residence  time  of 
several  years. 

Corbon  monoxide. — Carbon  monoxide,  tm- 
like  the  previous  compounds.  Is  generally 
believed  to  be  produced  primarily  by  oom- 
buBtlon  with  natural  sources  far  less  sig- 
nificant. Total  worldwide  emission  of  car- 
bon monoxide  is  332  mUllon  tons,  of  which 
sort'  is  produced  by  automobiles.  WhUe  fatal 
to  humans  in  concentrations  above  1.300 
parts  per  mUllon  m  the  air.  carbon  monoxide 
concentration  In  ambient  air  In  the  North- 
em  Heml^here  is  about  1/12,000  that 
amount. 

Dr.  Robt>lns  tells  Industry  Wsek  that 
while  plant  respiration  Is  an  Important  fac- 
tor tn  removing  CO  from  the  atmosphere, 
there  la  increasing  evidence  that  substantial 
amounts  of  the  compound  are  being  oxi- 
dized to  carbon  dioxide. 

Carlton  dioxide — Exhaled  by  humans  and 
not  normally  considered  to  t>e  an  air  pollut- 
ant at  aU,  of  all  the  materials  for  which  man 
Is  responsible  In  the  atmosphere  only  carbon 
dioxide  Is  inrrfNfct^lpg  In  concentration  at 
measurable  rstes.  While  carbon  dioxide  plays 
a  key  role  In  phoi^osynthesiB,  there  Is  some 
evidence  to  Indicate  that  carbon  dioxide 
might  affect  the  world's  weather,  a  concern 
first  expressed  around  the  turn  of  tbe  cen- 
tury. Depending  on  the  rate  of  fossil  fuel 
consumption,  the  carixin  dioxide  conoantra* 
tion  in  the  atmosphere  could  be  up  to  30% 
higher  by  3000  than  it  u  now. 

Dr.  Bobbins  and  iii.  Robinson  ask  If  "in 
the  future  U  may  seem  ironic  that  there  was 
so  much  concern  with  small  scale  event* — 
the  pbotochemloal  reaction  of  truce  concen- 
trations of  hydrocarbons  or  tbe  effect  on 
vegetation  ol  a  fracUon  of  a  part  psr  miUlon 
of  sulfur  dioxide — when  the  most  abundant 
poUutant  may  be  the  cause  of  significant 
worldwide  environmental  changes? 

"If  the  effects  of  man  made  poUutaats  are 
to  be  understood.  It  U  also  necessary  to  un- 
derstand those  that  nature  supplies."  they 
believe,  suggesting  that  "wben  the  answers 
to  aU  these  problems  arc  available,  tbe  air 
poUuUon  people  will  be  in  a  much  better  po- 
sltion  to  forecast  potentially  dangerous  long 
term  trends  In  poUutant  conosntratlons." 

WHAT    A»OUT    orrOKICT 

No  discernible  change  in  the  world's  oxy- 
gen supply  has  taken  place  In  the  last  00 
years,  report  Dr.  Lester  Machta  of  the  Bn- 
vironmental  Science  Services  Administration 
and  Ernest  Hughes  of  tbe  National  Bureau  of 
Standards.  The  VJ3.  Dept.  of  Conunsros 
scientists  have  concluded  also  that  If  all  the 
known  recoverable  leserves  of  fossil  ftials 
were  ultimately  burned  there  would  be  no 
significant  effect  on  buman  breathing  as  a 
result  of  reduced  oxygen. 

What  about  particulates?  Dr.  Pecora  says 
that  more  particulate  matter  and  more  com- 
bined gases  were  ejected  into  the  atmosphere 
by  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Krakatau  in 
Java  In  1883,  Mt.  Katmal  In  Alaska  In  1019, 
and  Hekla  In  Iceland  In  1047  than  from  all 
of  mankind's  activity  in  recorded  history. 

"Add  to  known  volcanic  activity  the  nor- 
mal action  of  winds,  forest  fires,  and  evap- 
oration from  the  sea,  and  we  can  readily 
conclude  that  man  is  an  insignificant  agent 
In  the  total  air  quality  picture  although  he 
ts  becoming  an  Important  agent  in  extreme- 
ly local  contexts."  he  says. 

Dr.  Pecora  Is  no  less  deflating  on  the  sub- 
ject of  water.  "We  have  long  been  led  Co  be- 
lieve that  water  issuing  from  natural  springs 
Is  pure  and  beneficial  to  health  because  of 
Its  purity.  The  springs  Issuing  Into  tbe  Ar- 
kansas and  Bed  &ivm  cany  17  tons  of  salt 
per  minute.  Ilie  Lemonade  Springs  In  Msw 
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KKVMOMMKNTAl-    MANAOMiENT 

Thla  l8  a  tlnie  for  dialog  and  unJortu- 


Uenoo  carry  900  pounds  of  .ulfurlc  acid  par         PrtmlUve  man  took  "»>«  j^VS-^Sii'i^S 

that  the  Public  Health  Service  aets  as  a  »»fa     been  a  chronicle  of  increasing  Influenoe  over 
-      -     ■ —      his  envlroument. 


nately  very  Uttle  of  It  \a  going  on,"  aays  Dr. 
Pecora.  "People  say  they  do  not  want  Indua- 


limit  and  Peace  Creek  In  Pl«rtda  carries 
tinc«  the  concentration  of  fluoride  that  W 
harmful  to  teeth." 

The  rtvcrs  of  our  nation  are  being  callea 
dirty  becauM  of  the  worka  of  man.  Dr.  Pe- 
cora  exclaims.  "We  must  understand  that 
river*  are  the  natxiral  transport  systems  lor 
sediment  and  organic  matter  washed  down- 
hlU  by  the  rain*  that  rail  upon  the  Ifcnd.  It 
la  esumated  that  the  Mississippi  River  car- 
ries into  the  OuU  of  MckIco  a  load  of  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  sediment  per  day. 
This  I5  equivalent  to  a  dally  load  of  40.000 
freight  cars.  But  compared  to  the  Paiia  Blver 
In  ArlBona.  the  Mlaalsstppt  comes  out  a  trout 
stream,  The  Parla  carries  500  times  as  much 
aediment  as  the  Mississippi,  year  after  year.' 

Other  examples  could  be  cited  to  bear  out 
m  acrlfclng  point:  water  of  the  highest  dis- 
solved soUd  content  occurs  in  areas  of  low- 
est population  while,  says  Dr.  Pecora.  "sur- 
face waters  of  the  highest  quality  occur  In 
the  coastal  and  mldcontlnent  areaa  where 


Agrlc\Uture  has  been  one  major  influence 
and.  as  the  Indians  pointed  out  to  the  early 
settlers,  cutting  down  trees  and  plowing  the 
land  Is  most  assuredly  contrary  to  nattire. 
So.  too.  has  been  the  Industrial  revolution. 
As  early  as  1831,  French  nobleman  Alexis  de 
Tocque\-lUe  warned  that  we  were  placing  "too 
much  effort  on  raising,  through  Industry, 
our  so-called  standard  of  living." 

But  the  country  paid  no  more  heed  to  De 
Tocquevflle  than  It  had  paid  to  the  Indians. 
Capitalism  and  free  enterprise  rolled  up  their 
iUeBTea  in  a  Joyous  conspiracy  with  the  con- 
suming public.  Industry  would  develop  the 
resources  and  produce  the  goods  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and  the  public,  which  also 
owned  the  corporations  and  shared  in  the 
proflu,  would  buy  those  goods  to  enjoy  a 
better  life. 

So  well  bos  our  conspiracy  to  buUd  a  better 
life  succeeded  that  some  now  are  sufllctently 
weU  fed.  well  clothed,  and  well  housed  to 


for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  But  indus- 
try must  take  the  leadership  If  alternatives 
are  to  be  rationally  explored. 

-I  cannot  say  that  industry  Is  right  or 
wrong  or  the  people  right  or  wrong.  But  we 
must  bring  the  cost-bcneflt  problem  out  In 
the  open  rather  than  permlttlii*  forced  poli- 
tics to  try  to  do  something  that  is  irratlonal. 
And  such  dialog  will  be  heard  because  the 
rational  solution  Is.  In  the  long  run.  the  best 
political  solution."  he  observes. 

The  question  recurs:  If  not  lowest  cost, 
then  what  cost?  And  If  industry  In  dialog 
with  the  public  will  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion, government  wUl  do  so  with  solutions 
"slmpls,  neat,  and  wrong." 


pollution  is  regarded 

THIN    THimK'S   LAKX   BLIX 

"I  come  right  out  of  my  chair  whenever  I 
hear  once  more  on  TV  that  Lake  Erie  Is 
dead."  chides  Dr.  Peconi.  "Lake  Erie.  If  any- 
thing. Is  too  alive.  The  western  part  of  the 
lake  Is  a  natural  nutrient  trap,  on  eitreaoely 
ahallow  shelf  that  receives  a  large  amount 
of  n»tur»l  organic  material  transported  by 
rivers  from  the  surrounding  terrain." 

■Thftt  organic  material  may  be  green  scum 
to  humana  but  It  means  food  for  flsh.  It 
acounts  for  the  flsh  har\*eet  of  lake  Krle 
being  equal  to  the  rest  of  the  Orea-t  Lakes 
combined.  A  Blmllar  sltuaUon.  also  produc- 
tive or  flsh,  is  foxmd  in  Lake  Michigan's 
Green  Bay  which  w»s  so  named  because  of 
the  algae  present  when  man  first  discovered 
It  Lake  Superior,  bv  contrast  with  Lake  Krle, 
Is  aamoet  dean — and  the  flsh  oatch  Is  negli- 
gible "  _, , 

Dr.  Pecora  questions  the  wisdom  of  swim- 
ming In  a  nutrtent  trap.  "One  cannot  clean 
such  water  up,  but  one  might  fill  It  up.  For 
that  Is  what  nature  U  doing:  filling  In  the 
shallow  western  end  of  Lake  Erie  Like  a  delta 
to  produce  a  shallow  marsh.  The  waters  of 
the  Detroit  and  Maumee  Rivers  will  then 
flow  through  channels  into  deeper  water  and 
the  problem— along  with  the  much  talked 
about  fish — win   have  been   eliminated." 

Dr.  Pecora  notes  that  every  lake  or  pond, 
wheihtr  natural  or  manmade.  'faces  a  simi- 
lar life  hUtory  of  becoming  more  and  mere 
ahallow  as  silt  and  organic  material  are  swept 
Into  the  writer,  whether  from  natural  or  from 
human  sources" 

Varlcnu  stages  of  eutrophlcatlon.  the  nat- 
ural aging  process  are  Illustrated  la  lakes  un- 
affected by  man's  activity.  Situated  in  the 
rwnote  Interior  of  Alaska  these  lakes  show 
the  process  of  dying  of  their  own  accord- 
Lake  Erie,  believes  Dr.  Pecora.  doe«  not  face 
a  similar  fate  from  natural  causes  in  the 
nert  10,000  years. 

Saving  Lake  Erie  therefore  is  hardly  the 
Issue,  aays  Dr.  Pecora.  He  sees  our  real  con- 
flict as  between  the  need  to  develop  the 
earth's  reiources  and  the  desire  to  preserve 
the  earth's  environment,  "For  If  the  earth  Is 
to  provide  the  materials  for  the  survival  of 
man's,  s-oclety.  then  a  prudent  society  must 
provide  for  an  Intimate  understanding  of  the 
pgj-th— continuing  Inventory  of  current  and 
potential  resources,  and  continuing  effcet  to 
develop  new  techniques  for  Infonnation- 
gathertng  systems." 

u>wivr  COST  coNSPimacT 
To    understand    where    we   must    go,    it   Is 
ti^ortazxk  that  managerm  and  tba  pubUo  x»- 
msaaber  whence  we  have  coins. 


conservationists  have  been  asking  It  for  gen- 
erations.  But   It  Is  a  question  not  only  of 
pollution  but  of  management,  of  values,  and 
of  our  very  way  of  life. 
For  if  not  lowest  cost,  then  what  cost? 

INDUSTBT   OtDlCTTD 

The  principle  of  lowest  cost  was  as  easily 
understood  as  profit  and  loss.  It  facilitated.  If 
Indeed  It  was  not  responsible  for,  turning 
wilderness  resources  into  a  country  whose 
complexity  and  way  of  life  Is  perhaps  more 
contrary  to  nature  than  any  other  political 
unit  In  the  history  of  man. 

What  Dr.  Pecora  Is  saying  Is  that  Industry 
and  the  people  must  re-examine  the  lowest 
cost  conspiracy,  to  begin  to  think  together 
In  terms  of  societal  objectives  and  environ- 
mental cost.  He  cues  an  example:  "If  man  In 
his  Industrial  society  today  not  only  wanu 
but  demands  a  continuation  of  the  energy 
supply  which  keeps  that  society  alive,  then 
he  must  recognize  that  there  are  going  to  be 
Increasing  demands  for  energy  in  future 
years.  He  must  try  to  recognise  the  various 
forms  of  energy  available  to  him  and  make 
the  necessary  adjustment  to  acquire  those 
forms  of  energy.  It's  not  Just  the  cents  per 
kilowatt-hour.  It's  the  quaUty-of-Ufe  oost 
you  must  pay  either  to  acquire  or  to  /o«  fo 
acquire  that  energy." 

Quality  of  life  or  cents  per  kilowatt-hour? 
Oonslder  In  that  context  the  statement  of  a 
power  company  executive  at  an  "Earth  Day 
teach-in."  He  twtlfled  that  bis  privately 
owned  utlUty  had  been  "guUty  for  years  of 
ignoring  the  effects  of  Its  operation  on  the 
environment."  that  as  a  public  utility  bis 
company  "now  recognised  its  responsibility 
to  do  what  the  people  want."  He  added,  how- 
ever, that  "envLronmental  oontrols  will  cost 
money  and  the  additional  expense  will  have 
to  t>e  reflected  In  charges  to  the  customer." 

His  statements  not  only  fall  to  reflect 
what  Dr.  Pecora  is  saying,  but  alao  seem  a 
bit  basy  on  the  industrial  revolution  Itself 
For  It  seems  ssife  to  assume  that  his  power 
company  all  along  has  "reoognlaed  its  re- 
sponsibility to  do  what  the  people  want." 
What  the  people  wanted  was  energy  at  lowest 
possible  ooat.  His  company  could  hardly  haye 
been  around  to  give  him  a  Job  had  It  failed 
to  meet  Its  responsibility. 

But  If  this  company  is  not  "now  recognis- 
ing lis  responsibility."  U  It  In  fact  now  abdi- 
cating Its  responsibility?  Is  it  responsible  to 
agree  to  management  of  the  moment?  Do 
men  of  knowledge  and  experience  In  han- 
dling our  resouroec  not  now  have  a  new  and 
gnater  responsibility  to  the  public  than  mere 
acqulesence? 
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FEDERAL  REVENtTE  SHARXNO 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Preeldent.  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  making  it  plain 
that  one  of  its  top  priority  Itema  next 
.ne  couavm  »-u  ^ ,    ™*    .        year  wUl  bc  Federal  revenue  sharing. 

Dopulatlon   IS   most   Intense   and   manmade      begin  to  question  the  wisdom  of  producing      j^^j^y  of  US  In  the  Congress  have  been 
DoUutlon  18  regard*!  as  most  troubleaoma."     Ko«l*  »*  lowest  cMt^ThejiuMnon  Is  not  w       pj.omoting    this   Innovative   concept   for 

....  ^-  .  „„       «-       _     ^^^^  ^^^^    ^^^  ^^  ^  gratifying  to  note 

Ihe  swelling  support  for  it. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a  recent 
column  by  Nick  Thimmesch.  of  Newsday. 
entitled  "Where  the  Revenue  in  'Reve- 
nue Sharing'  Comes  Prom."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article  be  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Reco»d. 
as  follows: 

Wbksx  tbk  Rsvswuk  in  "RsvxNtn  SRaaxNG"     | 
Coicn  nuu 
(By  Nick  Tblmmeseb) 
Washimoton. — As  Is  oftan  the  case  with 
great  Ideas  whose  time  has  come,  the  con* 
troveralal  proiwsal  for  federal  revenue  shar- 
ing   causes   the    pubUc    to    yawn    and    the 
knowledgeable  to  sweat. 

The  pubUc  only  knows  that  Ita  taxes,  par- 
ticularly local  taxes,  are  unbearable,  and 
wonders  when  local  services  will  Improve. 
and  what  Is  Washington  doing  with  all  those 
hlgh-pnced  social  programs? 

State  and  local  officials  cry  that  their  gov- 
emmenU  face  fiscal  crisis,  even  bankruptcy, 
because  they  can't  Ond  money  to  operate 
basic  services  and  tend  to  the  welter  of  so- 
cial problems  besetting  them. 

The  plethora  of  federal  programs  which 
parcel  out  dribs  and  drabs  of  earmarked. 
ftrlngs-attacbed  money,  isn't  enough.  That's 
why  these  state  and  local  govenunents  plead 
with  Congress  to  pass  revenue-sharing  legis- 
lation providing  "right  now"  money  they 
could  spend  as  they  see  fit  on  their  urgent 
problems. 

But  key  congressional  leaders  are  leary  of 
such  a  drastic  reform  In  the  way  the  federal 
government  distributes  Its  money,  and  many 
a  vested- Interest  bureaucrat  ihares  the 
feeling. 

The  Nlzon  administration  has  waded  Into 
this  situation,  earnestly  pleading  that  a  start 
for  revenue  sharing  must  be  made  now.  how- 
ever modest.  John  D.  Ehrllchman.  the  Presi- 
dent's assistant  for  domestic  affairs,  vlgor- 
oualy  presented  the  administration's  case 
before  the  National  League  of  Cities  In  At- 
lanta this  week,  calling  U  the  "domestic 
equivalent  of  the  Nixon  (foreign  policy) 
Doctrine," 

Just  as  Nixon  argues  that  the  U.S.  can  only 
help,  but  not  conceive  and  operate  defenss 
profframs  of  free  nations,  so  be  also  fesls  ths 
federal  government  should  increasingly  turn 


over  Its  vast  power — In  the  form  of  money — 
to  stats  and  local   governments. 

Ehrllchman  said  It  would  take  "extraor- 
dinary effort"  to  push  revenue  sharing 
through  a  Congress  whose  "reaction  registers 
from  cool  to  frigid. '  He  said  the  President 
doesn't  believe  tales  "that  government  em- 
ployees in  Washington  are  more  highly  mo- 
tivated, smarter,  more  ethical  or  more  hard- 
working than  you  and  coUeagues  In  city 
government " 

The  administration's  blU,  whose  prims 
sponsors  are  Teimessec's  Sen.  Howard  Baker 
and  Ohio  Congressman  Jackson  Betta.  would 
establish  revenue  sharing  with  the  stotes  and 
guarantee  that  a  good  piece  of  the  money 
would  "pass  through"  to  the  cities.  Senators 
Ed  Musklc  and  Charles  Goodell  offered  com- 
parable legislation  last  session.  Including 
more  money  than  the  administration  wanted 
to  start  with. 

Anticipating  the  congressional  debate  over 
revenue  sharing  (now  bogged  down  In  the 
House  Ways  and  Mean*  Committee),  the 
Treasury  Department  published  a  rather  re- 
markable listing  of  how  much  money  each 
state  Btnd  major  local  unit  of  government 
would  get.  It's  a  lovely  thing  to  read.  If  you 
are  a  governor,  mayor  or  county  executive 
starved  lor  funds. 

Congressional  critics  argue  that:  It^  bard 
to  And  even  the  «1  or  ta  billion  the  admin- 
istration wants  for  the  first  year;  there  la  no 
control  mechanism  to  watch  over  the  40.000 
units  of  local  government:  and  that  philo- 
sophically (according  to  the  Constitution's 
leth  Amendment) .  he  who  raises  tax  money 
has  the  right  to  direct  how  It  shall  be  spent. 
But  the  governors,  mayors  and  county 
officials  holler  right  back  that  the  feds  grab 
two-thirds  of  the  taxes,  through  Its  emdent. 
cold-blooded  income  tax  system,  thus  leav- 
ing the  locals  the  delightful  prlvUege  of  find- 
ing new  ways  of  socking  It  to  the  taxpayer. 
Lurking  m  the  background  of  this  debate 
Is  the  conviction  of  most  Republicans,  and 
many  Democrats,  too.  that  the  federal 
bureaucracy  must  be  greatly  diminished, 
and  that  expensive  programs  such  as  urban 
renewal,  model  cities,  anti-poverty,  and 
study-grants  afforded  by  the  Office  of  Educa- 
tion be  reduced  to  near   nothing. 

The  billions  saved  from  this  kind  of  long 
overdue  pruning,  plus  the  big  money  ex- 
pected to  be  cut  from  defense,  space  and  for- 
eign aid.  would  adequately  fund  a  federal 
revenue-sharing  program. 

All  this  amounts  to  a  major  tranaforma- 
tlon  In  the  way  government  Is  run.  Better 
that  local  govemmenu  spend  our  federal 
tax  dollars  on  realities  like  garbage  collec- 
tion, police  and  fire  protection,  health  care, 
better  transportation,  streets  and  parka,  than 
for  It  to  go  into  the  paperwork  Jungle.  In- 
fested by  mind-boggling,  sleepy  bureaucrats, 
money-leachlng  consultant  firms,  and  long 
subsidized,  ineffective  fellows  of  the  liberal- 
academic  complex  who  thrive  on  studying 
what  has  already  been  studied,  ad  infinitum. 


Ttts     OtrrLOOK:      ApntAXsaz.     of     CuaasNT 

TaSNDS    IN    BUSIHXBS    AND   POCAHCX 

(By  John  ©"RUey) 

Everybody  laments  Inflation.  Nobody  likes 
to  be  paying  higher  prices  all  the  time.  It  ts 
a  rare  day,  though,  when  you  hear  somebody 
complain  about  his  Income  going  up.  Tet 
higher  wages  and  salaries  are  the  very  stuff 
of  which  higher  prices  are  made.  And  thus 
far  in  the  whole  inflation  whirlwind  the  in- 
cocnes  are  running  way  ahead  of  the  prices, 
•nils  Is  not  the  case  for  every  Individual,  of 
course,  but  for  people  In  general  It  ts  true 
beyond  a  doubt.  And  it  Is  something  that 
should  be  pondered  by  those  who  expect  In- 
fiatlon's  wind  to  stop  blowing  any  time  soon. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1960e  only  a  thin 
14%  of  the  families  In  this  country  had  a 
yearly  Income  of  as  much  as  tlO.OOO.  Last 
year  saw  46%  of  the  families  In  that  cate- 
gory. PamlUea  making  $8,000  or  more  (only 
36%  In  IWO)  soared  to  60%  last  year.  These 
are  whopping  increases.  And  further  gains 
ore  certain  to  show  up  when  1970  figures 
are  out. 

There  are  several  yardsticks  of  peraonal 
Mrnlngs.  The  record  of  a  decade  for  three  of 
them  Is  tabulated  below,  along  with  the  rise 
In  the  cost  of  living  over  the  some  period. 
The  current  family  income  Is  an  estimate  ar- 
rived at  by  adding  a  conservative  6%  to  ths 
1980  figure.  Weekly  and  hourly  pay  figures 
cover  all  non-farm  workers.  The  cost-of-liv- 
ing yardstick  Is  the  official  index  of  consmner 
prices  (19S7-fid  equals  100). 

Psfcenl 
Yardittclii  I960       Now  up 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  INFLA- 
TION AND  PRICES-INCOME  IN  TO- 
DAY'S   ECONOMY 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  an  in- 
formative analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  inflation  and  prices-income  in 
the  economy  today,  written  by  John 
OlUley  was  published  In  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  December  14. 1  think  it 
merits  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record.  _  _ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcohd. 
as  follows: 
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Some  of  the  weekly  pay  gains  have  been 
far  above  the  average,  of  course.  Construc- 
tion workers  now  average  more  than  ^00 
weekly.  That%  a  leap  from  $113  In  1960. 

But  the  barometer  to  watch  Is  family  in- 
come. As  a  sweUlng  army  of  housewives 
moves  Into  the  money-earning  labor  fores, 
the  hxisband's  paycheck  becomes  an  increas- 
ingly Invalid  yardstick  of  family  buying 
power.  The  Image  of  the  typical  housewife 
tending  to  her  knltthig  and  cooking  whUe 
her  spouse  brings  in  sU  the  caab  Is  fading 
fast-  The  two-paycheck  famUy  grows  apace. 

Some  38  of  every  hundred  people  on  non- 
farm  payrolls  today  are  women.  In  state  and 
local  govemmenu,  a  field  of  sharply  rising 
employment,  the  figure  la  44. 

Women  arent  Just  in  service  Jobs.  In 
manufacturing  where  non-heavy  work  is  In- 
volved (and  machlnee  do  more  of  the  heavy 
work  every  day)  'hey  are  going  strong— often 
out-numbering  men.  In  the  manuCactxirlng 
of  radio  and  TV  receiving  equipment.  53% 
of  the  workers  are  women.  In  the  making  of 
apparel  and  other  textile  products,  women 
account  for  80  of  every  100  people  on  the  Job. 

In  general  merchandise  retaU  stores.  00% 
of  the  people  at  work  are  women,  and  in  va- 
riety stores  the  figure  Is  78rt.  In  the  services 
In  genersl.  of  oourse.  the  ladles  are  all  over 
the  place.  Of  all  the  people  on  bank  pay- 
rolls, 03%  are  women.  And  In  hospitals  81% 
are  women. 

The  table  below  traces  the  revolutionary 
rise  in  housewife  participation  In  the  labor 
force.  The  participation  rate  figures  show  the 
percentage  of  married  women  either  holding 
down  Jobs  outside  the  home  or  else  seeking 
such  Jobs. 

I  In  percent) 

""" S6.S 


1960 
1063 


The  1970  participation  rate  Ogtire  la  not  yet 
available,  but  all  Indications  are  that  tt  wlU 
show  more  than  40%  of  American  wives  in 
the  labor  force  for  the  first  time  In  history. 

The  recent  pattern  of  steep  wage  Increases, 
and  their  Impact  on  buying  power.  Is  well 
known.  But  wholly  new  paychecks  for  a  fam- 
ily can  have  an  even  bigger  Impact.  When 
Mr.  Jones  gets  a  8%  wage  Increase,  that's  one 
thing.  But  when,  in  addition,  Mrs.  Jones 
steps  out  and  lazida  a  steady  money-paying 
Job.  there  Is  a  much  sharper  st^-up  In  total 
oash  flow  to  the  family  coffers. 

There  are  some  18  million  married  women 
In  the  labor  force  today,  "niat's  almost  double 
the  10  million  of  barely  16  years  ago  In  1955. 
And  this  Is  o  much  bigger  thing  than  mere 
population  growth.  Population  has  increased 
only  24  r<.  since  1955. 

Teen-agars.  too.  are  contributing  increas- 
ingly to  famUy  finances.  Just  how  big  ths 
contribution  is  Is  hard  to  estimate,  but  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  there  are  nearly  helf- 
again  as  many  l6-to-19-year-old5  at  work  in 
paying  Jobs  today  than  there  were  ten  years 
ago.  lAtaat  count  puts  the  country's  Junior 
paycheck  drawers  around  six  million,  com- 
pared to  Just  over  four  mUUon  in  1960. 

•nic  teen-age  lat>or  force  has  expanded 
25%  Just  since  1985,  compared  with  a  growth 
of  only  10%  In  the  adult  labor  force. 

Tlie  current  recession  or  economic  slow- 
down, despite  all  the  publicity  attending  It, 
and  de^lte  the  undoubted  hardship  tt  has 
brought  to  the  many  who  have  lost  their 
Jobs,  has  had  only  the  most  negligible  Im- 
pact upon  the  massive  flow  of  overall  per- 
sonal mcome  in  this  country.  As  of  the  lat- 
est taUy  (October)  such  income  was  placed 
at  an  annual  rate  of  Just  under  (810  bllllan. 
A  year  ago  It  was  around  8767  billion. 

As  nearly  any  retaUer  wUl  tell  you.  the  con- 
suming public,  despite  the  high  income,  has 
shown  some  realramt  In  buying  over  the 
past  year  or  so.  Recessionary  periods  always 
affect  consumers  this  way.  Unemployment 
headlines  make  them  nervous.  But  rarely  has 
so  much  money  been  staahed  away  for  future 
buying. 

Latest  figures  show  the  public  saving  7.8% 
of  disposable  (after  taxes)  Income,  You  hav* 
to  go  back  nearly  20  years  to  1963  to  find  a 
year  In  which  people  saved  that  much  etf 
what  they  earned.  The  saving  rate  In  1969 
was  6%. 

When  consumers  shake  off  their  reoessloa 
Jitters,  they  can  be  expected  to  step  up  tbslr 
spendmg.  Or  at  least  they  always  have  In  ths 
past.  Keeping  any  kind  of  Ud  on  prices  In  ths 
period  ahead,  no  matter  what  the  fiscal  or 
monetary  policies.  Is  not  going  to  be  easy. 
There  1&  already  an  awful  lot  of  steam  in  ths 
kettle. 


INDIVIDUAL  CHRISTIAN 
RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  my  good 
loxigtime  nilnoU  friend.  Donald  E.  Deus- 
ter,  of  Libertyville.  who  serves  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  as  a  con- 
gressional relations  officer,  has  published 
a  perceptive  article  In  the  December  1970 
edition  of  The  Presbyterian  Layman. 

The  thrust  of  this  thoughtful  arUcle 
is  to  encourage  Individual  Cliristlan 
citizens  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  our 
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Nation's  decisionmBklns  processes  and 
particularly  to  write  their  Congressmen. 

In  addition  to  being  an  active  Christian 
layman,  Don  Deuster  has  an  unusual 
grasp  of  the  basic  philosophy  of  Ameri- 
can Oovei-nment  and  he  expresses  these 
principles,  succinctly  in  this  fine  article. 

I  osk  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  In  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows : 

Chckh  Ujaaxta  Labcixt  Iokobid:  PiisoNii. 

Ixrms  TO  CONGUSSMEH  Axe  Not 

(By  Donald  E-  Deust«r) 

Pre3ttytonan  friends  often  uk  me.  know- 
ing tnit  mr  work  Ii  on  Capitol  Hill,  bow 
can  we  ChrtsUMW  most  effecuvely  eiert  our 
Influence  on  the  Congress? 

My  Answer  Is  simple:  Follow  the  wlee  old 
Amertesn  adage  and  "Write  your  Congreas- 
m&n!" 

Tea.  one  Individual  letter  from  one  oon- 
cenxed  Christian  cltls»n  means  mon  to  a 
Congressman  than  a  score  of  visits  by  the  so- 
called  church  lobbyists. 

My  experience  conOrms  this  conclusion. 
Having  served  seven  years  on  the  HIU  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  and  campaign  nian- 
ager  for  my  Illinois  Congressman  Robert 
McClory.  and  presently  sa  a  Oc«lgr«sslonal 
Relations  officer  for  the  NUon  Administra- 
tion. I  know  that  Capitol  HUl  can  he  a  com- 
plex and  confusing  place. 

However,  there  la  a  simple  Ixeauty  shout 
our  Congress.  Senator  Everett  DlTkaen,  a 
master  of  Congressional  Intricacies,  once 
tald:  "Congress  Is  really  quite  simple.  When 
the  people  want  aamethlng.  Congress  givea  It 
to  them." 

Actually,  there  are  sound  reaaons  why  the 
Individual  Christian  la.  and  ought  to  be. 
more  e9ectlve  than  the  Institutional  church 
spokesman; 

First:  Individualism  Is  the  very  root  of 
Protestant  Christianity.  The  principle  of  the 
priesthood  of  all  belleveia  means  that  each 
Individual  Christian  can  communicate  with 
hla  Ood  directly.  Likewise,  every  individual 
Christian  citizen  can — and  should — coeo- 
murUcate  directly  with  his  Congresaman. 

Secondly:  Individualism  is  the  basis  of 
American  democracy.  Real  power  under  our 
system  resides  In  the  graa-roota  voter,  not 
!n  the  lobbyist.  Congreaaroen  know  this  and 
pay  greatest  attention  to  the  views  of  the 
individual  ccnatltuent. 

Thirdly ;  Congressmen  are  "elected"  offl- 
clala.  Only  so  long  as  they  accurately  reflect 
the  thinking  of  their  conatltuenU  are  they 
reelected.  Error  In  assessing  what  the  in- 
dividual constituent  thinks  can  spell  disaster 
on  election  day  and  bring  one's  public  career 
tn  an  abrupt  end.  .Accordingly.  Congressmen 
prefer  to  get  viewpoints  straight  and  direct 
from  their  voters,  and  not  gamble  by  getting 
n  Indirectly  through  a  lobbyist. 

Vourthly:  Recent  experience  has  taught 
many  Members  of  Congress  that  church 
taailais  and  labor  leaders  do  do  not  always 
apeak  for  the  rank  and  file.  Congressmen 
ar«  likely  to  be  leery  of  any  minister  who 
Implies  that  Pieebyteilana  favor  busing  of 
■ohocl  children  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
On  such  lively  social  questions.  Members  of 
Congress  know  that  Preabytarlans  are  aa 
badly  divided  aa  any  other  group  of  Amerl- 
eans. 

lastly:  Traditionally  lobbyists  perform  a 
Htai  function  In  the  quest  for  good  govem- 
mant  In  two  ways:  One.  they  relay  informa- 
tion back  to  ttielr  memberslilp.  Tllla  alerts 
the  rank  and  file  concerning  Imminent  ques- 
tions Us  be  resolved  In  Congresa.  Hopefully. 
such  Information  inspires  Individually  con- 
oalved  letters  to  the  Congress.  Secondly,  lob- 
byists sometimes  provide  helpful  tnfcmia- 
tton  to  ttaa  Indlvidua]  Oongraaamaa  on  oom- 


pilcatad,  teclinlca]  or  eaotarlc  subjeota  atMut 
which  the  Congressman  needs  help.  An  ex- 
ample might  be  what  effect  proposed  regu- 
lattona  wUl  have  on  the  drug  industry,  or 
how  an  alrUne  ticket  tax  might  affect  the 
airline  Industry. 

In  recent  years  certain  churcb-afflllated 
actlTlsu  tiave  come  to  Capitol  Hill  to  lobby 
on  general  nural,  social  or  political  ques- 
tions such  as  poverty,  oivU  rights  and  the 
war  In  southeast  Asia.  Also,  church  spokes- 
men have  Injected  tbemselTes  Into  such 
oomplicated  mUitary-defeiue  suhjecu  sj  tbe 
wisdom  of  an  antl-balllstlc  missile  defease 
system. 

Normally  on  foreign  affairs  and  general 
social  concerns  the  Member  of  Congress  has 
no  great  need  to  rely  on  the  advice  of  any 
lobbyist.  This  Is  one  reason  the  church  lob- 
byists liave  found  themselves  rather  Ineffeo- 
UTC. 

The  more  experience  anyone  accumulates 
on  Capitol  Hill,  the  more  he  appreciates  that 
our  system  of  self-government  Is  beautiful 
in  Its  simplicity.  The  power,  the  value  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  individual  voting 
American  and  the  Individual  thinking 
Clirlstlan  cannot,  in  my  humble  Judgment, 
bo  overemphasised. 

By  all  means  do  it:  WrUt  four  Confress- 


THE  TRADE  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1970. 

The  threat  of  Imports  to  America's 
apparel,  textile,  and  shoe  Industrtea  Is 
not  Imaiglnary  nor  trumped  up  by  these 
Indiistries  to  get  special  legislation  for 
selfish  and  unnecessary  reasons.  There  Is 
a  genuine  hardship  being  worked  on 
these  Industries  and  the  outlook,  both 
short  and  long  term.  Is  for  far  greater 
market  disruption  by  Imports.  This  Is  a 
problem  which  confronts  not  Just  the 
apparel  or  textile  or  shoe  Industry  in  Iso- 
lation but  a  problem  which  Is  having  and 
win  have  profound  effects  on  our  entire 
economy. 

Vei7  briefly,  this  Is  the  problem.  Sev- 
eral foreign  countries,  principally  those 
in  Asia,  are  .<:hlppln?  vast  quantities  of 
textile  and  apparel  products  and  shoes 
Into  this  country  each  year — products 
which  are  produced  by  very  low-paid 
and  often  exploited  lalwr.  These  prod- 
ucts are  sometimes  brought  In  at  un- 
realisUcaDy  low  prices,  prices  which 
would  not  be  charged  even  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin.  This  is  done  to  gain  a  toe- 
hold In  the  market.  The  imports  are  then 
sold  to  Americans,  some  of  them  go  to 
manufacturers  for  further  processing, 
but  the  majority  are  sold  to  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  The  markups  which  re- 
tailers put  on  Imported  apparel,  for  In- 
stance, are  often  greater  than  markups 
on  similar  domestically  prtxtuced  ap- 
parel Items.  The  savings  potential  so 
widely  touted  by  consumer  groups  la. 
therefore,  often  lost  and  goes  Instead  to 
retailers. 

The  other  Important  Influence  of  Im- 
ports on  our  economy  is  equal  to  or  worse 
than  the  direct  effects  on  the  consumer. 
Imports  of  apparel  and  other  textile 
products  and  shoes  are  causing  severe 
complications  in  our  labor  force.  Right 
now  we  have  2.6  million  Americans  galn- 
ruDy  employed  In  these  three  industries, 
one  of  every  eight  workers  in  manu- 
facturing Indttstries.  All  these  Jobs  are 


being  threatened  in  one  way  or  another 
because  of  the  very  rapidly  growing 
amount  of  imports. 

The  level  of  employment  In  the  ap- 
parel Industry  throughout  the  Nation 
has  been  stationary  for  the  last  4  years. 
All  the  growth  in  consumer  demand  for 
apparel  has  been  satisfied  by  Imports, 
while  our  domestic  apparel  industry  has 
produced  an  almost  unchanged  number 
of  garments  each  year.  If  Imports  con- 
tinue to  enter  the  United  States  at  the 
same  fast-growing  pace  that  they  ar« 
now,  very  soon  the  apparel  Industry,  rep- 
resenting 1.4  million  workers,  will  be 
employing  fewer  and  fewer  people. 

My  exi>erience  with  the  apparel  indus- 
try is  very  firsthand,  since  apparel  man- 
i^acturlng  is  so  widespread  in  my  home 
State  of  Tennessee.  Over  80,000  resi- 
dents of  my  State  are  currently  em- 
ployed in  the  apparel  Industry,  one-sixth 
of  all  the  people  employed  in  manufac- 
turing In  Tennessee.  These  people  re- 
ceive an  annual  payroll  ot  $300  million. 
The  level  of  employment  in  the  apparel 
Industry  is  of  tremendous  importance  to 
Tennessee,  and  similar  figures  can  be 
echoed  by  several  other  States.  Taking 
the  apparel,  textile,  and  shoe  Industries 
together,  1  can  report  that  114,000  work- 
ers In  my  State,  were  working  In  theae 
industries  in  IMS. 

Factories  of  the  apparel  Industry  can 
be  found  in  all  areas  of  Tennessee.  They 
are  all  sizes,  from  two  or  three  workers 
up  to  over  1 ,000  employees  In  one  plant. 
Many  of  the  plants  are  in  rural  areas 
where  they  provide  the  principal  employ- 
ment in  small  ton-ns.  Often  it  is  the  only 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  town.  The 
apparel  Industry  employs  large  numbers 
of  women — 80  percent  of  their  lalxir  force 
Is  women — and  If  the  smaU-tow-n  plant 
closes  because  of  Import  competition, 
these  women  are  often  unable,  because 
of  family  circumstances,  to  move  to  an- 
otheP^urea  In  search  of  employment. 
Women  apparel  workers  often  provide 
the  extra  Income  to  their  families  which 
enables  them  to  live  above  the  poverty 
level  or  to  give  their  children  the  educa- 
tion they  could  not  have  with  only  one 
wage  earner.  I  know  of  no  other  industry 
which  could  possibly  replace  the  Impor- 
tant function  of  the  apparel  Industry  In 
employment  of  women. 

We  are  concerned  every  day  about 
urban  problems.  Control  of  apparel  im- 
ports can  help  us  In  this  area.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  apparel  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  plants  which  are  located  In 
nonurban  areas.  As  I  have  mentioned. 
Tennessee  has  many  apparel  plants  In 
small  towns.  Those  apparel  workers  who 
are  able  to  move  to  seek  employment 
when  a  plant  shuts  down  will  normally 
go  into  the  cities.  The  others  who  are  put 
out  of  work  will  add  to  our  unemploy- 
ment rolls  and  welfare  rolls.  Reellstlo 
control  of  Imports  will  permit  sustained 
nonurban  employment  of  these  workers. 
The  apparel  industry  plays  another 
Important  role  in  our  labor  force.  It  is  an 
important  employer  of  minorities  and 
workets  with  relatively  low  skill  levels. 
The  Industry  is  geared  to  training  people 
on  the  Job  and  can  use  those  who  come 
to  it  without  specific  knowledge  of  ap- 
parel production.  Unemployment  Is  grow- 
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tag  throughout  the  Nation,  and  unem- 
ployment is  traditionally  higher  among 
the  minorities  and  low  skilled  workers 
than  among  those  better  educated,  and 
the  apparel  industry  contributes  signifi- 
cantly to  our  economy  in  this  way. 

I  feel  It  is  Imperative  that  we  enact 
effective  textile,  apparel,  and  shoe  im- 
port control  legislation  now  to  prevent 
further  erosion  In  these  vital  Industries. 
Let  me  cite  Just  two  examples  of  sub- 
stantial Import  disruption  which  affect 
my  State  and  many  others.  There  are 
over  11,000  workers  producing  hosiery  of 
various  kinds  in  Tennessee.  In  the  last  2 
years.  Imports  of  panty  hose  have  In- 
creased from  almost  nothmg  to  10  per- 
cent of  UB.  production.  This  enormous 
growth  In  imix>rts  In  such  a  short  time  is 
having  profound  effect  throughout  the 
hosiery-producing  sector  of  the  industry. 

Another  area  which  has  been  hard  hit 
by  imports  for  a  number  of  years  Is  men's 
woven  dress  and  sport  shirts.  Almost 
11,000  people  in  Tennessee  alone  are  In- 
volved In  the  production  of  these  Items. 
Imports  currently  equal  about  40  percent 
of  men's  woven  slilrt  production  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  this  will 
grow  In  the  future. 

The  apparel  Industry  has  never  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  stop  ap- 
parel imports.  It  simply  asks  that  orderly 
markets  be  maintained  so  that  we  can 
share  our  growing  apparel  demand  with- 
out giving  all  growth  and  more  to  Im- 
ports. The  Industry  plays  too  vital  a  role 
In  our  economy  to  permit  it  to  recede 
to  a  minor  industry.  The  long-term  cot- 
ton textile  arrangement  helped  achieve 
somewhat  orderly  markets  in  cotton  ap- 
parel and  textile  products  when  they 
were  the  most  Important  products  of 
these  Industries.  Now  that  manmade 
fibers  have  taken  over  the  primary  place. 
It  is  imperative  that  this  market  also  be 
made  orderly.  We  must  preserve  prob- 
ably the  strongest  force  in  the  manufac- 
turing sector  for  employing  the  dlfflcult- 
to-employ  workers.  A  fully  comprehen- 
sive apparel,  textile,  and  shoe  import  bill 
wUl  assure  our  domestic  economy  that 
the  Important  role  of  these  todustriea 
will  continue  uninterrupted. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  act  favorably  now 
on  the  Trade  Act  of  1970. 


OUR  ECONOMIC  CHALLENGE:  FULL 

EMPLOYMENT    IN    A    PEACETIME 

ECONOMY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
veto  of  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Act  by  the  President  raises  a  profound 
challenge  about  the  nature  of  our  society 
and  the  role  which  Oovemment  must 
play. 

The  Government  of  a  free  economy 
faces  no  more  crucial  a  test  than  Its 
ability  to  insure  lastin?  and  productive 
employment  lor  all  those  willing  and 
able  to  work. 

And  the  supreme  test  is  to  see  whether 
a  free  economy  such  as  ours  cannot 
only  maintain  high  employment,  but  can 
direct  the  energies,  skills,  and  produc- 
tive capacity  of  a  war-oriented  economy 
to  the  enormous  needs  of  a  peaceful 
society. 


This  Is  the  double  challenge  we  are 
facing — and,  I  think,  failing— today.  We 
must  reverse  the  skyrocketing  rise  in  un- 
employment which  has  added  nearly  a 
million  and  a  half  jobless  to  the  ranks  of 
the  unemployed  in  the  past  year — 30,- 
000  in  Miiinesota  alone.  And  we  must  re- 
order our  priorities  and  apply  our  tech- 
nology and  skilh  to  human  and  domestic 
needs  such  as  health  care,  education,  the 
restoration  of  our  environment,  the  re- 
vltallzatlon  of  our  rural  economy,  and 
the  rebulldmg  of  our  cities. 

The  failure  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  maintain  economic  growth  and 
full  employment  is  known  to  all — not  Just 
to  the  4,600,000  Jobless,  but  to  all  Ameri- 
cans who  feel  the  loss  of  the  t43  billion 
in  wealth  we  have  lost  this  year. 

But  the  challenge  of  the  next  2  years 
is  not  simply  to  put  these  men  and  wom- 
en back  to  work.  We  must,  at  the  same 
time,  convert  from  an  economy  dom- 
inated by  a  war  In  Vietnam,  by  a  legacy 
of  Incredible  waste  In  the  Pentagon,  and 
by  the  enormous  expense  of  placing  men 
on  tbe  moon,  to  an  economy  devoted  to 
the  betterment  of  our  human  environ- 
ment. 

On  top  of  the  millions  whose  Jobs  have 
been  sacrificed  to  a  misguided  policy  of 
"economic  restraint"  will  come  more  mil- 
lions— scientists,  engineers,  and  skilled 
workers — displaced  by  the  end  of  a  war- 
time economy  and  the  hoped-for  re- 
ordering of  priorities.  And  on  top  of 
these  will  come  tbe  inevitable  yearly  ad- 
dition— over  a  million  a  year — to  the 
labor  force:  Returning  GI's,  young  peo- 
ple seeking  their  first  Jobs,  and  college 
graduates — 800,000  in  1974  alone — all 
seeking  the  Jotis  that  are  inadequate  for 
our  labor  force  of  today. 

I  welcome  the  cuts  which  have  already 
been  made  in  the  si>ace  and  Pentagon 
budgets.  The  Congress  last  year  cut  $6.5 
billion  worth  of  waste  from  the  Pentagon 
budget.  And  I  think  we  have  a  healthier 
society  and  a  healthier  defense  capabil- 
ity because  of  it 

But  you  cannot  eliminate  nearly  1 
million  Jobs  without  redirecting  these 
skills  and  facilities  into  those  areas  of 
desperate  domestic  need.  Over  370,000 
civilian  Jobs  and  450.000  Government 
Jobs  had  been  eliminated  by  this  sum- 
mer with  nearly  a  million  more  to  be  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  lost  within  the  next 
year. 

Minnesota  with  some  30,000  defense- 
generated  Jobs,  has  lost  perhaps  S.OOO 
of  these  since  the  peak  year  of  1868.  Sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  highly  skilled 
workers  are  discovering  for  the  first  time 
the  tragedy  of  unemployment  and  the 
fundamental  hollowness  of  an  economy 
fed  by  war.  space,  and  Pentagon  mite. 

Like  the  war-fed  inflation,  the  war- 
time economy  was  inherited  by  the  pres- 
ent administration.  But  like  Its  pcJlcles 
toward  Inflation  and  imemployment.  the 
policies  of  this  administration  toward 
the  grave  problems  of  defense  conver- 
sion have  been  totally  lacking.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  real  policy  today  toward  the 
conversion  from  wartime  to  peacetime 
production — anymore  than  there  an 
policies  to  make  Jobs  for  the  mllllona  of 
unemployed  or  for  the  eontzol  oi  OUT 
persistent  inflation. 


Like  Its  approach  to  every  other  eeo- 
nomic  problem,  the  "policy"  of  this  ad- 
ministration toward  defense  conversion 
Is  to  "wait  and  see" — to  "let  the  market 
adjust" — and  to  allow  millions  of  highly 
skilled  and  highly  educated  men  and 
women  wonder  why  they  cannot  begin 
liow  to  put  their  knowledge  to  work  on 
our  environmental  crisis,  our  desperate 
housing  shortage,  our  archaic  tranapor- 
tation  system,  our  crumbling  cities,  or 
our  sick  and  malnourished. 

We  have  taken  tbe  first  steps — how- 
ever small  and  tentative — toward  an  end 
to  tbe  war  in  Vietnam  and  a  reordering 
of  our  national  priorities.  Let  us  not 
throw  away  the  limitless  potential  of  this 
step  by  proving  ourselves  imable  to  re- 
alize what  we  can  do  with  these  re- 
sources. Let  us  not  step  from  the  wasted 
billions  upon  moon  shots,  armaments, 
and  unnece6sai7  Pentagon  hardware  to 
the  even  more  unconscionable  waste  of 
still  higher  unemployment. 

We  caimot  afford  to  stumble  into  tbe 
blessings  of  peace  with  no  adequate  plAO. 
We  cannot  afford  to  reorder  our  prior- 
ities only  halfway,  cutting  out  billions 
of  dollars  of  Pentagon  waste  without  re- 
directing those  billions  Into  prodncUTe 
woric. 

Tbe  Congress  has  faced  up  to  Its  le- 
sponsibllities  to  provide  a  positive  pro- 
gram for  reordering  our  priorities.  We 
have  added  funds  for  education,  over  the 
President's  veto  We  have  continued  the 
Hill-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram, also  over  the  President's  veto.  We 
have  added  funds  for  water  pollutton 
and  for  urban  renewal.  We  have  refused 
to  accept  the  administration's  ill-advised 
cuts  in  health  research.  We  have  added 
funds  for  veterans'  medical  care. 

But  the  most  Important  action  taken 
by  this  Congress  to  deal  with  our  fester- 
ing economic  crisis  was  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act.  This  act  gave  the  ad- 
ministration the  basic  structural  ref  onu 
which  it  sought  But  the  Prealdent 
vetoed  the  bill,  essentially  because  of  Its 
Job-creation  provisions. 

Referring  to  the  public  service  jobs 
which  the  bill  authorized,  the  President 
said  the  program  would  "relegate  large 
numbers  of  workers  to  permanent,  sub- 
sidized employment  "  He  said  "Such  a 
program  would  limit,  not  eicpand.  in- 
dividual opportunity." 

Why  does  the  President  suddenly  find 
that  public  service  employment  Is  in- 
herently undesirable?  In  1969.  12.7  mil- 
lion people  in  the  United  States  worked 
for  Federal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. Perhaps  the  biggest  single  cate- 
gory of  public  employment  is  teaching 
school.  Is  a  school  teacher's  job  any  less 
"dead  end"  than  the  teacher's  aid  posi- 
tions which  the  bill  would  authorize' 

These  new  positions  would  be  pro- 
posed by  State  and  local  officials  for 
performing  needed  public  services.  Could 
It  be  that  the  President's  objection  was 
based  on  the  fact  that  these  jobs  would 
be  subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment? What  about  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  Federal  grants  which  now  "sub- 
sidize" road  building,  and  water  pollu- 
tion, and  elementary  education,  and 
meat  Inspection,  and  flood  control,  and 
medical  research?  It  can  not  be  simply 
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ihBt  these  jobs  would  be  federally  sub- 
sidized. Indeed,  the  administration  has 
agreed  to  support  the  proposed  public 
service  jobs  for  welfare  recipients  which 
will  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
family  assistance  program. 

Public  service  employment  has  been 
sn-owlng  steadily  In  the  United  States. 
It  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  20 
years,  from  only  6.4  million  In  1950  to 
about  13  million  today.  The  total  number 
of  new  public  ser\'ice  Jobs  authorized  In 
the  fourth  year  of  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act  would  be  under  400.000. 
This  Is  only  equal  to  the  annual  increase 
whloh  we  have  been  experiencing  in  pub- 
lic employment. 

What  the  manpower  bill  would  do  is 
make  It  po.islble  for  hard-pressed  States 
and  cities  to  offer  badly  needed  services 
for  example,  in  nursing  homes,  day-care 
centers,  hospitals,  and  schools.  Public 
improvements  would  also  be  aided,  such 
as  parks,  roads,  urban  renewal,  and  pol- 
lution control. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  con- 
ceived an  imaginative  and  far-reaching 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  persistent  unemployment  In  an  In- 
flated economy. 

Apparently,  the  administration  does 
not  accept  this  approach  because  it  con- 
fJicts  with  the  President's  "game  plan" 
for  cooling  the  economy.  As  e\-eryone 
now  realires.  this  plan  depends  on  put- 
ting more  and  more  people  out  of  work. 
Since  last  November,  1.9  mUlion  have 
been  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed— raising  the  figure  to  5.8  percent 
of  the  work  force,  or  4  8  million  people. 
This  Is  the  highert  unemployment  rate 
in  7 '4  years. 

I  think  It  Is  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  stop  playing  games  with  Ameri- 
can workers.  What  we  need  Is  more  Jobs. 
Our  bill  would  provide  those  Jobs  I  hope 
that  the  House  and  the  Senate  will  meet 
their  responsibilities  and  vote  to  enact 
this  landmark  blU  over  the  President's 
veto. 


expect  that  this  new  partnership  wUl 
bring  an  economic  policy  which  wins  the 
support  of  both  parties. 


THE  NOMINATION  OP  JOHN  B.  CXJN- 
NALLT  TO  BE  SECRETARY  OP  THE 
TRKASDRT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  has  made  a  sound  choice  in  his 
nomination  of  former  Gov.  John  B.  Con- 
nally  of  Texas  as  the  new  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Connally  has  wide  ex- 
perience in  both  State  and  national  gov- 
ernment. He  Is  widely  respected  in  this 
body,  and  I  would  anticipate  ttiat  his 
p<dicies  will  be  given  a  fair  and  thought- 
ful hearing  in  the  Congress. 

Beyond  Mr.  ConnaUy's  obvious  quali- 
fications, he  will  bring  added  weight  to 
his  post  as  the  top  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  in  the  Nixon  administration. 

There  is  great  signlflcance  in  havins  a 
Democrat  handling  a  major  portion  of 
the  economy  during  a  Republican  admin- 
istration. There  is  no  other  area  wtiich 
so  vitally  touches  Uves  of  all  Americans 
as  the  national  economy.  There  are  few 
other  areas  so  deserving  of  a  bipartisan 
approach. 

I  fully  expect  that  Mr.  Coimally  will 
work  in  harmony  with  the  policymakers 
of  the  Nixon  administration.  And,  I  also 


THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
Finance  Committee  report  on  the  Social 
Security  Amendments  of  1970.  recom- 
mended ttiat  language  be  added  that 
would  "prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds 
to  pay.  directly  or  indirectly,  the  com- 
pensation or  expenses  of  any  Individual 
who  In  any  way  participates  in  action 
relating  to  litigation  which  is  designed  to 
nullify  congressional  statutes  or  policy 
under  the  Social  Security  Act."  What 
such  an  amendment  would  do.  if  it  were 
to  pass,  would  be  to  give  ammimltion  to 
those  who  claim  that  it  is  Impossible  to 
bring  about  change  by  working  within 
our  system  of  government.  For  It  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  legislative  sup- 
I»rt  to  the  repeated  charge  that  the 
courts  work  better  lor  the  rich  than  the 
poor.  It  would  effectively  prevent  many 
of  those  Americans  who  lieneflt  from  wel- 
fare legislation  from  requesting  judicial 
determination  of  the  legality  of  provi- 
sions of  that  legislation.  It  would  say  to 
the  poor  that  unless  they  could  scrape  up 
the  money  to  hire  a  private  attorney  the 
legal  system  was  not  for  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  basic  premise  be- 
hind the  legal  services  program  Is  that 
the  poor  should  have  the  same  opportu- 
nity to  use  the  legal  system  to  resolve 
their  grievances  as  those  citizens  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  afford 
their  own  attorney.  It  would  make  a 
mockery  of  our  professed  commitment  to 
the  rule  of  law  if  we  were  to  pass  an 
amendment  which  would  effectively  pre- 
vent the  poor  from  using  the  legal  system 
in  those  very  areas  wliich  are  most  im- 
portant to  them. 

The  committee  report  then  continues 
"if  the  welfare  statutes  are  inadequate, 
and  there  is  little  disagreement  on  this 
point  then  the  proper  forum  for  improv- 
ing them  is  the  legislative  branch  of  our 
Oovemment,  not  the  Judicial."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  would  submit  that  the  reason  legal 
services  attorneys  have  been  taking  wel- 
fare litiBatlon  Into  the  courts  Is  because 
the  administration  of  the  statutes  has 
raised  legal  questions. 

I  share  the  concern  of  the  committee 
as  to  the  state  of  the  present  welfare 
statutes.  However,  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment in  question,  by  its  effect  of  denying 
the  poor  access  to  the  courts,  would  only 
make  this  situation  more  Intolerable. 


of  the  final  result.  l)ecau£e  we  have 
fashioned  a  bill  that  should  mean  real 
progress  in  the  fight  against  on-the-job 
injuries  and  diseases. 

Wtiile  this  bill  is  strong  legislation 
rismg  to  the  great  need  for  it.  it  is  ako 
written  in  a  fair  and  woriiable  way. 
Thus  I  hope  it  will  result  in  tlie  cooper- 
ation among  labor  groups,  the  business 
communitj-  and  the  Federal  Government 
toward  the  common  aim  we  all  are  seek- 
ing— safe  and  healthful  working  condi- 
tions for  every  American  worker. 


THE  OCCPPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  BILL 

Mr.  SCHWE3KER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  give  my  full  and  entliusiastic 
support  to  the  conference  report  on  S. 
2193,  the  occupational  health  and  safety 
bill. 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  and  its  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor.  I  have  taken  an  active  role 
In  the  delitierations  on  ttils  bill,  first  at 
the  subcommittee  level,  then  In  the  full 
committee,  on  the  floor  and  finally.  In 
the  conference  committee.  I  am  proud 
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DEATH  OF  RETIRED  AIR  FORCE 
GEN.  THOMAS  S.  POWER 
Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  last  Pri. 
day  at  the  funeral  of  retired  Air  Force 
Gen.  Thomas  S.  Power,  the  Reverend 
John  J.  Ruef  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer 
Church  of  New  York  delivered  a  beauti- 
ful and  timely  eulogy  which  sold  so  much 
about  this  great  American. 

Retired  Air  Force  Gen.  Thomas  S. 
Power,  who  from  1957  to  1964  held  the 
awesome  responslbihty  for  triggering  the 
United  States  nuclear  might  in  the 
event  of  ail-out  war,  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack last  Sunday  night  in  his  home  near 
Palm  Springs,  He  was  65. 

General  Power  headed  SAC  during  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  in  U.S,  his- 
tory. It  would  have  been  his  Job  to  send 
nuclear  tiombs  and  missiles  winging  to- 
ward targets  if  Presidents  Eisenhower, 
Keimcdy,  or  Johnson  had  so  ordered, 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
eulogy  including  a  quote  from  General 
Power's  book,  "Design  for  Survival,"  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogy 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

Bui-OGT    roK    OrNHLU.    Thomas    Sabstixlo 

PowD,  OHiPH.,  FT,  Mrrn.  Va„  DsciMsa 

10.  1B70.  BT  Pathd  Johm  J,  Ken.  C,SS.R. 

"When  a  strong  man  well  armed  guards 

hie  nouse,  his  goods  are  seclue:  But  when  a 

man  stronger  than  he  shall  come  upon  him. 

and   overcome   hlro.   he   takes   away   all   bis 

armor  wherein  he  trusted  and  divides  hi* 

spoils."  Luke  11:31.  as. 

Mrs.  Power.  Mr.  &  Mra.  Knolee.  dletln- 
gulshed  friends  and  asaodatea  of  Oeneral 
Power: 

General  Power  used  the  above  text  as  the 
theme  tor  his  book:  Dtstin  tor  Suri-iial. 

The  flimt  verse  of  this  text  might  well  be 
carved  on  hU  headstone  for  it  apOy  describes 
the  life  of  this  great  American.  "When  a 
strong  man  well  armed  guortla  his  borne,  his 
goods  are  secure  .  . 

We  are  oil  well  acquanted  with  the  dla- 
tlngulohed  career  of  Oeneral  Power.  As  a 
man,  as  a  husband,  as  on  officer  and  as  on 
American,  lie  wb»  a  lower  of  suength.  Foff 
thirty-seven  years  his  strength  as  a  military 
officer  helped  defend  the  homes,  the  fomlllea 
and  the  freedoms  of  America.  During  World 
War  n  be  was  a  flying  colonel  in  Kortb 
Africa.  Then  as  an  operations  officer  he 
helped  bring  an  early  end  to  the  war  to  th« 
Paclfle  tlirough  bombing  cnlssloas  over  the 
main  Islands  of  Japan.  And  later,  he  forged 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  into  the  might- 
iest power  for  peace  in  the  lilatory  of  man- 
kind. 

Oeneral  Power  personally  wltnea»ed  the 
advent  of  nuclear  weapons.  He  was  active  In 
promoting  the  aclentlflc  developments  which 
have  given  us  today's  supersonic  aircraft  and 
soptilstlcated  mlseUes.  Yet,  through  oU  this 


he  never  forgot  that  man  le  the  ultimate 
weapon.  He  was  strong  In  the  support  of  hli 
men  and  of  their  families.  He  developed, 
especially  In  ills  beloved  SAC  crews,  an  envi- 
able sense  of  dedication  and  professionalism. 
He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  would  take  the 
time  to  charm  the  ladles  at  a  wives'  olub 
meeting,  and  who  would  spend  evenings  help- 
ing establish  a  private  school  for  mUltary  de- 
pendents and  another  for  the  handicapped. 
Near  the  end  of  his  tKwk  he  wrote:  "But 
wtUle  it  takes  military  superiority  to  win 
won,  It  takes  far  more  to  prevent  wars,  MIU- 
tary  strength  for  war  becomes  poutlcal 
strength  for  peace  only  when  It  is  supported 
by  the  sum  total  of  every  deterrent  Inherent 
In  a  strong  and  united  nation.  For  deter- 
rence is  more  than  bombs  and  mljsllefl  and 
tanks  and  arnUes. 

"Deterrence  Is  a  sound  economy  and  pros- 
perous Industry.  Deterrence  Is  a  scientific 
progress  and  good  schools.  Deterrence  la  ef- 
fective dvll  defense  and  the  maintenance  of 
law  and  order.  Deterrence  Is  the  practice  of 
rellgloa  and  r«speot  for  the  rights  and  con- 
Tlotlons  of  others.  I>eterrence  Is  a  high 
standard  of  morals  and  wholesome  family 
life.  Deterrence  Is  honesty  In  public  office 
and  freedom  of  the  prees.  Deterrence  Is  all 
these  things  and  many  more,  for  only  a  na- 
tion that  la  healthy  and  strong  to  every 
respect  has  the  pow«r  and  wlu  to  deter  the 
forces  from  within  and  without  that  threaten 
Its  survival." 

America  needs  this  ktod  of  strength  to- 
day. Oreat  nations  rise  and  decline.  Buch  Is 
the  relentlees  rhythm  of  history.  Many  of  us 
are  alarmed  at  what  we  witness  today:  such 
as  the  ooncerous  growth  of  our  welfaxv  roUs 
and  ttie  desperate,  dangerous  drift  of  so 
many  young  people, 

Oeneral  Power  looked  to  the  sklea.  We  con 
well  look  to  the  heavens.  When  Nell  Arm- 
strong took  that  small  step  onto  the  surface 
of  the  moon  It  woe  Indeed  a  great  step  for 
mankind.  The  almost  incredible  feat  of  hu- 
man ingenuity  wtUch  made  this  step  possi- 
ble must  serve  to  remind  us  that  Ood  has 
not  left  man  the  helpleos  victim  of  blind 
forces.  Moo  doe«  have  the  potential,  the  to- 
toUigenoe  to  ovetoome  the  foroee  that  buffet 
him,  U  only  be  boa  the  will  and  the  strength 
to  do  oo. 

Tliua  agato:  "If  a  strong  man  well  armed 
guards  his  house,  his  goods  are  secure  .  .  .** 
Ocnatal  Power  lookad  to  tb«  future  with 
guarded  hope.  In  the  last  paragraph  of  lus 
book,  be  wrote:  ",  ,  ,  I  see  much  reason  for 
oonoem  but  also  for  oonfldenoe,  I  am  ooa- 
cemed  because  1  am  not  convtoced  that  there 
Is  siUBclent  recognition  of  the  nature  and 
gravity  of  the  threat  to  our  security  and 
welfare.  Still  I  am  confident  that  we  con 
meet  this  ttireat.  as  we  have  met  the  threats 
of  the  past.  OS  long  as  our  citlaens  maintain 
their  Inflexible  determination  to  survlTe  as 
a  people  and  prevail  as  a  nation." 

Christianity  is  not  "pie  to  tbs  oky".  Djot 
*the  opiate  of  the  people".  The  real  Clirlstlan 
must  be  deeply  tovolved  to  promotljog  Justloe 
and  human  dlgtuty  here,  so  that  Ood's  king- 
dom may  come  and  His  will  be  done  on 
earth  ...  as  It  Is  to  heaven.  In  the  gospel 
reading  Christ  describee  the  reward  given  to 
him  who  offers  his  brother  even  a  cup  of 
water.  How  much  more  doee  Oenerml  Power 
deaerre  for  the  years  he  bos  given  to  pro- 
tect the  dignity  and  the  freedoms  of  his  fel- 
low Americans. 

General  Power  was  an  avid  flsberman. 
ClirlBt  loved  the  fishermen  of  Galilee:  Peter 
and  James  and  John.  May  Be  now  welcome 
into  their  company  Oeneral  Thomas  Sara- 
field  Power,  a  good  man,  an  outstanding  ofB- 
oer.  a  great  American. 


tlon  Inviting  me  to  participate  In  a  con- 
ference to  discuss  the  legal  problems  of 
strengthening  trade  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Israel.  The  confereooe 
titled  "Doing  Business  In  the  United 
States  and  Israel"  will  be  held  In  Tel- 
Aviv.  February  8-iO,  1971. 

This  is  an  important  conference,  and  I 
am  honored  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation invitation  to  participate  In  It. 

Congratulations  are  due  to  those  who 
have  made  this  conference  possible.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  (SBA) 
played  a  part,  and  within  the  SBA,  credit 
goes  to  Marshall  J.  Parker,  associate  ad- 
ministrator, procurement  and  manage- 
ment assistant,  who  operates  that 
agency's  foreign  trade  program.  His  lead- 
ership, wisdom  and  perception  of  the 
small  exporter's  interest,  and  consequent 
SBA  cosponsorship  of  thLs  conference, 
deserves  the  iilghest  commendation. 

For  the  past  20  years,  Israel  has  been 
one  of  the  fastest  growing,  most  dynamic 
societies  in  the  world.  We.  who  are  pri- 
marily concerned  with  Israel's  viability 
and  development,  recognize  that  Israel's 
achievements  In  maintaining  a  real  gross 
national  product  growth  rate,  while 
fighting  a  war  for  survival,  is  a  record 
matched  by  few. 

L<>rael  is  a  leader  among  nations  in  its 
progress  in  national  development.  It 
serves  as  a  model  for  other  less  well  ad- 
vanced countries.  Israel  has  much  hu- 
man talent  and  technical  expertise  and 
a  body  of  development  experience  rare 
even  In  the  United  States.  It  makes  this 
skill  and  experience  available  to  aid  other 
countries  and  helps  speed  the  process  of 
their  development. 

It  is.  therefore,  in  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  expand  trade  with  Israel 
and.  in  so  doing.  Impart  a  new  energy 
and  meaning  to  the  pattern  of  partner- 
ship which  binds  our  two  countries. 

The  SBA.  by  furthering  this  partner- 
ship, la  broadening  the  ranks  of  aid  do- 
nors and  is  establishing  a  precedent  of 
importance. 

We  hope  SBA  will  continue  this  far- 
sighted  policy  and  extend  ttils  type  of 
trade  promotion  to  other  friendly  na- 
tions. 


TRADE  TIES  BETWEEN  THE  DNTTED 
STATES  AND  ISRAEL 

Mr.  SA23E.  Mr.  President,  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  American  Bar  Aasoda- 


THE  91ST  CONGRESS  ACTION  GIVES 
HISTORIC  RBCOGNinON'  TO 
SMALL  BUSINESS  IN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL    AND     CONSUMER     ERA 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  re- 
port that  the  01st  Congress  has  distin- 
guished Itself  by  granting  what  I  feel 
should  be  considered  an  historic  reoog- 
nltion  of  the  role  of  small  business  In 
this  era  of  Increasing  environmental  and 
consumer  concerns. 

Small  businesses,  which  constitute  95 
percent  of  every  line  of  commerce,  have 
played  an  Indispensable  part  In  the 
growth  of  the  country.  As  we  come  fur- 
ther Into  the  period  of  multiplying  en- 
vironmental and  consumer  concerns, 
however,  it  is  natural  that  the  role  of 
small  biislness  would  require  some  re- 
definition at  this  point,  and  contlniilng 
evaluation  in  the  future. 

Those  who  work  with  small  tniidnea 
are  aware  of  Its  valuable  place  In  the 
new  economic  circle  if  we  want  to  make 


our  daily  life  more  livable  and  pleasant. 
We  know  that  small  businesses  make 
merchandise  and  amenities  widely  and 
conveniently  available  in  every  part  of 
our  cities  and  small  towns.  We  have  seen 
that  they  can  combat  Inflation  by  com- 
peting to  keep  prices  lower  and  quality 
higher.  They  give  services  which  tend  to 
be  more  personal  and  reliable;  they 
maintain  community  control  and  local 
flavor  and  variety  in  our  commercial  life. 
New  and  small  firms  are  a  natural  out- 
let for  yoimg  people  and  the  energetic 
and  Imaginative  of  all  ages  with  better 
Ideas.  In  short,  we  need  more  and  strong- 
er .small  businesses  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life  In  America, 

However,  the  long  list  of  worthy  con- 
sumer, health,  safety,  pollution,  and  san- 
itary standards  which  Congress  has 
placed  on  the  statute  books  during  the 
past  5  years  has  had  the  unintended  and 
unfortunate  side  effect  of  imperiling  the 
very  existence  of  entire  segments  of  the 
small  business  community. 

Deadline  dates  were  imposed,  and  Gov- 
ernment administrators  were  given  the 
power  to  permanently  shut  down  non- 
complytng  firms  without  compensation. 
As  a  result,  literally  thousands  of  Arms — 
about  7,000  in  the  meat  packing  indus- 
try alone — in  the  small  business  com- 
munity felt  threatened,  and  actually 
were  threatened,  at  many  points  by  our 
citizens  who  sincerely  wished  to  upgrade 
our  common  life  through  the  avenue  of 
legislating  higher  environmental  and 
consumer  standards. 

Accordingly,  these  two  groups  ap- 
peared to  lie  in  direct  conflict.  This  sit- 
uation was  aggravated  when  business- 
men setting  out  to  comply  with  the  new 
standards  ran  Into  record  high-Interest 
rates  and  tight  money  at  their  banks, 
coupled  with  a  sharp  cutback  of  Small 
Business  Administration  loans.  As  com- 
pliance deadlines  approached  Inexorably. 
Interest  rates  touched  peaks  not  seen 
since  the  Civil  War,  Loan  fimds  for  the 
required  new  plants  and  equipment  were 
virtually  unavailable  in  some  parts  of 
the  country.  As  firms  struggled  under 
these  conditions,  we  f  otmd  an  increasing 
atmosphere  of  desperation  among  small 
business. 

SAcaxncE  or  small  busincss  would 

BX    a   TXACEDT 

It  was  my  feeling  that  it  would  be  a 
national  tragedy  if  the  coimtry's  obvious 
desire  to  upgrade  our  technical  stand- 
ards greatly  diminished  the  quality  of  our 
economy  and  commerce,  and  eventually 
the  quality  of  daily  life  for  all  of  us.  It 
seemed  to  me  a  manifest  injustice  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  closing  down, 
without  legal  recourse,  thousands  of 
small  businesses  which  were  making 
every  reasonable  effort  to  comply  with 
the  laws. 

Thus,  during  the  90th  Congress — in 
May  1968 — I  submitted  a  resolution — 
Senate  Resolution  209 — asking  the  Small 
Business  Administration  to  study  the  im- 
pact of  the  new  laws,  as  exemplified  by 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act,  on  small  busi- 
ness. Of  course,  the  new  meat  standards 
were  having  a  direct  Impact  In  my  own 
State  of  Nevada  and  other  neighboring 
Western  States,  Then,  on  April  1.  1989. 1 
was  joined  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
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Committee  (Mr.  Spaskman  )  »nd  11  other 
Senators  from  every  part  ol  the  country 
in  introducing  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide emergency  loan  assistance  through 
the  disaster  loan  program  of  the  SBA. 
Thl3  bill.  S.  1150.  was  designed  to  allow 
the  small  business  community  to  adjviat 
to  the  environmental  and  consumer  era ; 
and  to  continue  their  record  of  good  serv- 
ice to  their  owners  and  employees,  their 
customers  and  communities. 

CQNOKSSS   BISKS   TO  TBK   QCESTJOK 

Mr.  President.  1  am  proud  of  the  record 
of  the  91st  Congress  in  this  regard. 

Three  committees  each  to  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  accorded  recogni- 
tion to  the;.e  questions.  Hearings  were 
held  followed  by  deliberations  in  execu- 
tive session  which  brought  legislation  to 
the  floor  of  both  of  these  jreat  bodies. 
Then,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, to  Congress  assembled,  acted 
decisively. 

Let  me  cite  the  milestones  in  this 
record: 

First  In  December.  1969,  Congress  ap- 
proved the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act^PubUc  Law  91-173— which 
provided  relief  to  small  mine  operators 
required  to  meet  the  new  requirements 
imposed  by  this  legislation ; 

Second.  In  mid-December  of  this  year, 
the  House-Senate  Conference  considered 
two  occupational  safety  and  health 
bills— H.R.  19200  and  S.  2193 — and  ap- 
proved a  final  version  which  contains 
similar  provisions  for  relief  to  small  turns 
m  complying  with  this  measure,  and 

Third.  On  December  14,  the  Senate 
completed  congressional  enactment  of 
H.R.  19888.  which  extended  similar 
emergency  loan  eligibility  to  firms  af- 
fected by  the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of 
1967.  the  Wholesome  Poultry  Products 
Act  of  1968,  and  the  Egg  Products  In- 
spection Act  of  1970. 

By  the  terms  of  the  legislation  we  h»ve 
proposed,  the  loans  will  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  complytag  with  specific  stand- 
ards erected  by  Federal — or  equivalent 
State — legislation  imder  definite  dead- 
Unes.  The  loans  will  not  be  subsidized 
but  are  intended  to  be  at  an  toterest 
rate  equal  to  the  cost  of  money  to  the 
Federal  Government  plus  one-fourth  of 
1  percent. 

However,  the  significant  point  is  that 
Congress  has  acted  to  resolve  the  conflict 
between  consumens.  conservationists, 
and  all  concerned  with  our  environment 
on  one  side  and  bustoessmen  on  the 
other.  Congress  has  accorded  thla  recog- 
nition to  small  business  not  <mly  to 
rhetoric,  but  in  a  tangible  way,  by  mak- 
ing money  available  to  ease  the  dilemma. 
This  series  of  enactments  wUl,  in  my 
opinion,  make  small  bustaeasmen  full 
partners  in  progress  again  rather  than 
its  imminent  victims. 

I  am  pleased  that  our  Small  Bustoess 
Committee  could  play  a  part  to  this 
drama  l>y  its  work  to  the  technical  draft- 
ing of  the  language  which  served  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  wider  congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  issues,  and  by  providing 
iMckground  to  those  committees  and 
Members  who  were  interested.  We  can 
all  rejoice  at  this  ktod  of  creative  la^ 


the  leadership  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  and  Representative  Nsu. 
Smttu.  of  Iowa.  Representative  Oraham 
Ptircill.  of  Texas,  and  Representative 
Ton  PoLTv.  of  Washington,  as  House 
sponsors  of  Uie  agribuitoess  provision, 
should  be  commended  by  all  concerned 
with  these  matters. 

TOCaS   now   SHirtB   to   Il«Pt.IllIJCTATIOI« 

These  enactments  will  leave  some  gaps, 
which  we  can  attempt  to  fill  to  the  com- 
tog  years.  We  also  have  still  ahead  the 
implementation  of  these  statutes  by  the 
SBA  and  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  It  will  be  of  prime  Impor- 
tance to  inform  small  firms  under  Fed- 
eral deadltoes  of  their  alternatives,  and 
to  have  simple  and  workable  procedures 
so  that  the  needed  loan  capital  can  be 
obtatoed  to  time. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  House  spon- 
sors of  these  measures,  and  we  have 
agreed  that  the  next  step  to  be  taken  is 
to  ask  the  Small  Bustoess  Admtoistra- 
tion  for  its  views  on  how  these  acts 
should  be  implemented  without  delay. 

With  the  background  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 290,  the  Small  Bustoess  Admto- 
istratlon  has  been  pursuing  its  study  of 
the  ""■""•I"'  needs  of  the  meat  Industry 
to  complying  with  the  deadltoes  of  the 
Wbolesoma  MMt  Act  of  1967.  We  feel 
that  this  work  should  now  be  well  along 
toward  completion.  This  extensive  effort 
will  give  tlie  agency  an  excellent  factual 
basis  for  prompt  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  to  keep  small 
meat.  egg.  and  poultry  bustoesses,  as  well 
as  small  coal  mines  and  others  subject 
to  new  occupationiU  safety  standards,  to 
bustoess  to  cities  and  towns  across  the 
Nation. 

I  have  undertaken  to  make  this  re- 
quest of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, stattog  that  we  wish  to  be  helpful 
to  bringing  about  prompt  and  full  im- 
plementation of  these  relief  laws. 

BTKP  TOWJUID  C01iy*asI0K*TE  OOVniNMKUT 

In  my  opinion  the  precedents  liave  now 
been  established  by  the  three  acts  which 
I  have  cited.  Congress  has  shown  It  con- 
ttoues  to  care  about  small  bustoess  as  a 
part  of  our  national  life  in  the  environ- 
mental and  consumer  era.  and  that  It 
will  back  up  this  concern  by  appropriate 
action.  By  doing  so,  a  giant  step  has  been 
taken  toward  keeping  our  Government 
and  our  ecoiwmy  more  compassionate 
and  more  serviceable  for  all  of  our  peo- 
ple. 


I  believe  the  committees  concerned. 


THK  VICE  PRBtUDEirrS  ADDREBB 
AT  THE  RgPOBUCAM  GOVER- 
NORS' CONFERENCE 

Mr.  ORIFFrN.  Mr.  PrealdBnt,  a  few 
days  ago  the  Vice  Prealdent  spoke  before 
the  Republican  Oovemors'  Conference 
at  Sun  Valley. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  bis  remarks  be 
printed  to  the  Rccou. 

There  being  no  obJeetloD,  the  a<1rtrw«i 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Racoss, 
as  follows: 
Bkhabkb  vt  TBK  Vks  Pi— iMm.  BsroaLX- 

CAJf  OoviKiroaar  OoMT^txiio  DlMJaOk  Stjk 
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rve  tivA^  rcgardad  Bapubllcan  Oonnum' 
Conferences  as  fmmny  gatherlngA.  and  I  Ktill 
consider  myself  a  member  of  tbo  tunlly  d*- 


Bplu  tiie  urglngs  of  som*  r»ti2«r  a«tut«  long- 
tarm  ouulde  obMrver*  wlio  would  lUt*  to 
iiAve  me  tiirned  out  oa  a  l^ack  iheep. 

1  must  B«y  I  un  to  some  extent  encouraged 
by  tile  reception  I  bave  tiad  from  aome  of  my 
old  frlenda  liere  who  may  not  y»  every  mo- 
ment ideologically  compatible  wltii  me  but 
wno  nonatlMleBS  iiave  taken  tlie  opportunity 
to  reafllrm  our  peraonal  frlendstilp  and  ra- 
lationsiilp  and  mutual  trust  and  in  the  proc- 
es*  of  ttiat  In  no  uncertain  terms  to.  and  I 
streaa  till*  word.  Impliedly  dlaafow  Borne  of 
the  reports  that  have  emlnated  from  eouroaa 
that  I  prefer  not  to  twlleve. 

Families  get  together  In  bad  times  aa  w«U 
aa  good  times.  In  lean  years  as  weU  aa  fat 
years.  This  can  hardly  be  described  as  a  hal- 
cyon year  for  Il«publlcan  governors,  but 
neither  could  1966  b«  deacribed  aa  a  halcyon 
year  for  Democratic  govemora. 

But  out  of  adversity  cornea  a  famUlal 
closeness  that  never  erlsts  in  times  of  plenty. 
So  in  1971.  Republican  governors  must  doaa 
ranks  aoUdly  behind  our  leaders  who  remain 
In  State  Houses  around  the  country  and  b*- 
blnd  our  Prealdent  in  tha  White  Houae. 

Some  of  our  moet  talented  associates  hava 
fallen  in  pouclcal  combat.  But  I  would  re- 
mind you  that  they  are  not  dead.  th*y  ar« 
onlv  temporarily  disabled.  They  need  our 
rehabilitative  political  care  eo  that  those  who 
wish  to  can  return  again  to  active  doty. 
And  we  hope  It's  aoon. 

What  they  do  not  need,  those  who  have 
fallen  In  ttie  political  wars,  are  excusea  and 
ratlonallzaUons  for  their  defeats.  What  la 
not  needed  Is  the  assessment  of  blame — they 
don't  need  It.  and  neither  do  thoee  whose 
shoulders  occasionally  tiecome  repositories 
of  the  fault.  The  dont  even  need  It  -when  It 
masquerades  as  constructive  criticism. 

You  may  then  ask — how  do  we  correct  onr 
political  mistakes — the  mistakes  that  caused 
our  loasea  In  the  recent  election. 

Well,  t  have  to  answer  this  way.  When 
"cause  and  effect"  are  ascertainable,  oool* 
struetlve  criticism  can  certainly  help  and  la 
a  good  corrective  device. 

But  T  sav  to  you  that  when  you  look  at 
pouttoal  elections,  who  Is  In  a  position  after 
an  election  to  decide  the  factonv  that  con- 
tributed to  a  victory  or  to  a  defest?  I  eon- 
tend  that  the  causes  of  victory  or  defeet  In 
a  political  election  are  as  opaque  and  Inde- 
finable after  as  before  rbe  vote 

Therefore,  the  asalgnment  of  blame — even 
though  It  may  he  labeled  aa  constructive 
criticism — Is  an  opinion  exercise  which  msy 
very  well.  If  taken  seriously,  mandate  changes 
In  strategy  which  could  be  conductive  to  fur. 
ther  weakening, 

Tou  know.  It  Is  possible  to  make  a  wrong 
Judgment  on  what  lost  or  won  an  election. 

T.  for  one.  am  not  ready  to  accept  the 
analyses  of  columnists  and  commentators 
who  are  Ideological  antagonists. 

Such  changes  In  direction  that  we,  the  Re- 
publican esrabHfhraent.  decide  to  make  as  a 
party  should  result  frtxn  otir  own  anslvMs — 
not  that  of  the  opinion  makers  of  academe 
and  the  media.  I  mean,  after  all^where  were 
they  when  we  needed  them? 

Bo  rve  come — in  tills  time  of  trial  and 
tribulation — to  consult  with  my  brothers — 
and  If  necessary  to  debate  with  them — and  If 
convinced  by  logic — to  make  changes  and  to 
be  their  advocate  for  change. 

And  I  am  wholly  convinced  that  out  of 
our  meeting  tomorrow  will  come  the  strength 
of  oonsoUdatlon  and  unity — regardless  of 
certain  outside  attempts  to  generate  chaos 
and  dlvlilon— moaUy  for  the  excited  con- 
sumption of  the  sensauon-mlnded  among 
the  so-called  expert  observers. 

I>unng  Campaign  Id  we  divided  along 
traditional  adversary  Unas — that's  our  free 
system. 

Tou  know,  nothing  l»  more  nma— oaable 
to  me  than  tba  arlea  of  "Mr.  Vice  Prealdent. 
you  are  dividing  the  country.  ■  What  la  an 
election  It  It  U  not  an  attempt  to  divide  the 
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voters  of  the  country  betwr«ii  two  or  three 
cAiuUdAtea  who  are  seeking  an  o(&ce? 
Heavena,  If  they  didn't  divide,  we  might 
never  have  a  result.  Attar  all,  that's  our  free 
syctem. 

Now  we  must  return  to  majority  govern- 
ment— with  the  emphaals  oo  the  loyal  opposi- 
tion, but  never  opposition  at  the  expense  of 
allowing  eleetad  offldaU  to  axarolM  thelr 
mandate  to  govern. 

And  that's  Important  because  our  polit- 
ical climate  Is  a  matter  of  streee.  Now  the 
stressee  during  the  campaign  were  (garbled) 
excitable  and  excited  contests  that  occiir  be- 
tween two  Individuals.  I  have  said  to  people 
who  have  been  constrained  to  label  my  parti- 
san attempts  during  the  lost  campaign  as  di- 
visive, "Have  you  e'^'CT  run  against  an  Incum- 
bent? Have  you  ever  attacked  on  incmnbent 
80  that  you  could  be  elected  to  an  office?" 
Now  I  say  to  all  thoee  governors  here  tonight 
that  If  you  have  never  run  against  an  Incum- 
bent, perhaps  you  don't  know  what  It  Is  to 
be  partisan  and  divisive.  But  when  you  have 
to  fight  the  establishment  of  an  "In"  vote 
ihere  Is  only  one  way—attack.  We  attacked — 
we  think  constructively.  Everything  we  said 
certainly  was  not  negative. 

Now  that  fundamental  of  our  oonstltutlon- 
al  system  of  partisan  elections  applies  to  win- 
ners [Uid  to  losers — and  the  Idea  of  uniting 
after  a  hard  partisan  campaign  applies  to 
winners  and  losers,  to  Democrats  and  Re- 
pubUcan£.  and  It  must  continue  to  apply  un- 
til we  again  flex  our  muscles  in  the  elec- 
tive arena  and  after  a  hard  fight  transfer 
power  In  the  way  that  It  has  always  been 
done  in  the  American  free  system — through 
the  wUl  of  the  majority  of  our  cltbaens — 
Just  as  we  have  all  through  our  history  as 
the  United  States  of  America. 


WILLY  BRANDT  KNEELS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  Nazi 
Germany's  system  of  death  camps, 
wherein  millions  of  Jews  met  forced 
death.  Is  one  of  the  most  horrible  land- 
marks in  human  history.  Twenty-flve 
years  have  passed  since  the  first  evidences 
of  the  camps  were  uncovered  by  Ameri- 
can troops  advancing  into  Germany.  The 
camps  are  now  closed  and  the  relatively 
few  survivors  have  been  repatriated. 
However,  no  Indwnnity  can  compensate — 
or  erase — that  dreadful  episode. 

But  a  national  leader  can  be  big 
enough  to  signify  genuine  remorse.  And 
West  Germany  Chancellor  Willy  Brandt 
recently  made  such  a  dramatic  gesture 
this  month  when  he  traveled  to  Warsaw 
and  knelt  at  a  monument  to  the  Jewl&h 
victims  of  the  Nazi  occupation  of  Poland. 

Edward  P.  Morgan,  during  one  of  his 
nightly  network  radio  oommentartea,  dis- 
cussed the  possibilities  that  the  gesture 
of  Chancellor  Brandt  holds  for  Eukh». 

Mr.  Morgan  suggested  that — 

An  Impulsive  geeCure  of  the  heart  may  be 
worth  a  ton  of  diplomatic  wordage  In  trying 
to  oompoee  dlflereocee  between  nations. 

An  expression  of  sorrow  does  not  raise 
the  dead,  Mr.  Morgan  pointed  out,  but 
the  gesture  "has  perhapct  been  a  befln- 
ntng,  which  is  all  that  Brandt  could  hope 
for." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Mortan's 
entire  comments  relating  to  the  Chancel- 
lor's gesture  of  remorse  on  behalf  of  hla 
nation  tie  printed  in  the  Recoxd  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

ITiere  being  no  objection,  the  oom- 


ments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a&  follows: 

WuxT  Baaiorr  Khxtls 

As  somebody  once  said,  a  picture  Is — or  cau 
be — worth  a  thousand  words.  By  the  eama 
token,  an  impulsive  gesture  of  the  heart  may 
be  worth  a  ton  of  diplomatic  wordage  In  try- 
ing to  compose  differences  between  nations. 

The  cameras  caught  such  a  gesture,  or  so  It 
seemed,  yesterday  in  Warsaw.  West  German 
Chancellor  WUly  Brandt  who.  by  the  tech- 
uicaLlitlea  of  protocol,  needn't  have  made  the 
Journey,  was  eu  route  to  the  pompous,  glit- 
tering former  RadzlwUl  Palace  in  the  PolUh 
capital  to  sign  a  treaty  designed  aa  a  first 
step  In  the  reconciliation  of  thoee  historic 
enemies,  the  Poles  and  the  Germans. 

But  on  his  way.  Brandt  stopped  to  lay  a 
wreath  at  the  stone  monument  erected  In 
memory  of  the  half  million  Jen's  whom  the 
Nazis  killed  meroUesaly  In  the  Warsaw  ghetto 
during  World  War  II.  Suddenly,  the  dis- 
patches said,  the  chanoeUor  sank  to  his  knees 
before  the  nwnument  and  bowed  his  head 
"In  a  spontaneous  gesture  of  sorrow." 

Nobody  wUl  be  raised  from  the  dead  by 
that  single  act  of  contrition.  Nor  has  It  visi- 
bly dissolved  the  mute  bitterness  on  the 
faces  of  what  small  crowds  of  Poles  have 
gathered  so  far  on  the  occasion  of  Brandt's 
vUlt.  Bitterness  fixed  by  the  memortee  of  five 
awful  years  of  occupation  by  Hitler's  Wehr- 
macht  and  SS  troops  Is  not  lightly  dispelled. 

Tet  this  has  perhaps  been  a  beginning, 
which  is  all  that  Brandt  could  hope  for.  In 
return  for  recognizing  what  no  prevlouf  West 
German  chancellor  could  dare  to  do,  the 
Oder-Netsse  line  as  Pola^'s  western  bound- 
ary, Involving  the  loss  of  some  40,000  square 
miles  of  former  German  territory,  what  does 
the  Bonn  government  get? 

Tangibly,  almost  nothing.  But  the  Oo- 
mulka  Communist  regime  has  publicly 
pledged — though  it  Is  not  mentioned  in  the 
treaty — to  facilitate  the  emigration  of  some 
"tens  of  thousands"  of  Ocrmans.  providing 
their  German  origin  Is  indisputably  fixed. 

None  of  this  is  likely  to  delight  the  stem, 
aging  boss  of  East  Germany,  Walter 
tJIbrlcht.  But  Moscow,  obviously,  is  less  In- 
terested in  Ulbrlcbt  than  In  an  atmosphere 
of  detente  across  Europe. 

I>eteate  can  be  a  dangerous  word  If  It  re- 
fiects  an  anitude  of  carelessness,  of  unwan- 
ness  of  the  hard  facts  of  international  power 
politics. 

Moscow's  motive,  of  course,  u  to  create  a 
situation  which  will  Impel  the  wtthdmwal  of 
American  troops  from  Buropc  and  the  old- 
mate  collapse  of  NATO. 

But  eo  far  Brandt,  In  pushing  his  Oet- 
politUc,  seems  fuUy  aware  of  the  dlAcuH  bal- 
ancing act  Involving  the  security  of  the 
West. 

A  political  candidate  la  often  wont  to  fiay 
that  nobody  Is  for  him  but  the  voters.  Some- 
times this  Is  either  wUhtuI  thinking  or  an 
attempt  to  disconcert  tbe  opposition.  But 
sometimes  tbe  boast  Is  proved  right  and 
people  respond.  It  U  easy  enough  to  lose 
sight  of  people  in  local  elections.  It  la  easier 
stlU  when  nations  Jouat  with  esci.  other  in 
the  game  that  Is  too  often  misnamed  states- 
manship. Yet  nations  are  still  comprised  of 
people,  human  beings,  and  they  can  t>a 
moved  from  the  heart — which  WUly  Brandt 
may  have  done  at  the  Warsaw  ghetto  memo- 
rial yesterday. 


THE  DEBPSl  UNREST — QUESTIONS 
CONCERNINQ  ECONOMY.  ENVI- 
BONMENT.  POFUXATION.  AND 
THEIR  IMPACT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
never  before  in  tbe  hlatory  of  the  na- 


tion-state has  one  country  undergone 
such  detailed  analysis  of  Its  faults  of 
omission  and  commission.  Some  of  these 
have  been  extravagant  In  their  condem- 
nation and  others  have  been  exceed- 
ingly superficial.  Tiiese.  therefore,  have 
fallen  of  their  own  weight.  Occasionally, 
there  has  been  temperate  and  mature 
critlci-sm  and  one  such  exsiniple  has  re- 
cently come  to  my  attention.  I  refer  to 
a  succinct  and  lucid  appraisal  set  forth 
by  Kingman  Brewster.  Jr.,  president  of 
Yale  University,  in  an  address  appropri- 
ately entitled  '*The  Deeper  Unrest." 

Mr.  Brewster  poses  four  crucial  ques- 
tions involving  the  economy.  enviroQ- 
ment,  population,  and  the  impact  of  mass 
technology  upon  the  human  spirit.  Cou- 
pled with  these  questions  is  an  expres- 
sion of  concern  that  the  American  peo- 
ple may  be  misled  into  believing  that  the 
problems  confronting  us  can  be  resolved 
by  other  than  a  "rigorous,  rational  at- 
tack." Mr.  Brewster  makes  it  clear  that 
these  problems  cannot  be  bombed  away 
or  resolved  by  sloganeering. 

An  excerpt  of  his  remarks  was  recently 
piinted  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Washington  Post.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  excerpt  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Rscord. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiid. 
as  follows: 

An  AoxNus  roa  "Tbs  Dsepce  Unbkbt^ 

I  think  tbe  next  two  years  are  absolutely 
crucial.  We  have  an  agenida  before  us  of  ter- 
ribly important  and  terribly  complicated 
problems. 

How  to  reconoUe  the  oonaervatlon  of  nature 
with  the  predatory  effort  to  meet  urgent 
material  needs? 

How  to  keep  the  birthrate  from  overrtin- 
nlng  the  planet  without  regulating  the  moet 
Intimate  details  of  human  pereonal  freedom? 

How  CO  control  bargains  which  legislate  tbe 
destiny  of  the  economy  without  impairing 
freedom  of  ooatract? 

How  to  ivooncUe  the  sovereignty  of  the  In- 
dividual with  the  tradition  of  national  sov- 
ereignty tn  a  world  capable  of  self-destruc- 
tion? 

Perhaps  the  most  dUBcult  of  all.  how  to 
realtae  the  Inoentlvos  and  rewaz^  of  a  teob- 
nologlcal  society  eo  that  people  are  enooor- 
aged  to  contribute  to  each  others'  capacities 
and  opportunities? 

Finally,  how  to  restructure  the  channels 
ol  persuasion  and  the  apparatus  of  politics 
so  that  the  dlscouree  on  theao  problems  may 
m  fact  encourage  the  consideration  of  all 
worthy  Ideas  and  permit  tbe  best  to  oompete 
for  acceptance. 

I  have  three  worries- 1  worry  that  the  young 
will  not  be  patient  enough  to  address  them- 
selves to  this  agenda.  They  have  been  spoiled. 
Spoiled,  not  by  aflluenoe  but  by  the  expe- 
rience of  two  gre«t  issues  which  were  so  clear 
that  all  they  required  was  e  wtUlngneas  to 
bear  witness  to  moral  outrage.  One  w&e  dvll 
rights,  "nie  other  was  the  Vietnojn  wer.  Tbe 
agenda  t  propose  Is  not  that  simple.  Zt  will 
yield  only  to  sustained  rigorous,  ratlonsJ  at- 
tack. It  v?lU  require  more  of  debate  than  of 
demonstration . 

Mf  second  worry  is  the  orerwhelmlng  dom- 
inonc*  of  spot  news  and  personality.  People 
not  problems  are  the  stuff  of  television.  'The 
personalities  of  presidential  sweepstakes  are 
too  Ukely  to  crowd  serious  presidential  issues 
off  the  screen.  Somehow  we  must  insist  that 
men  be  tested  by  their  wUllngnees  to  addzeea 
tha  serious  egesuda. 
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So  anally  1  return  to  my  third  mnd  moet 
bule  wDrry  I  worry  tJi»t  th«  ertablUHed 
•odaty  out  of  both  tUnUity  »nd  smugneo. 
will  try  to  »TOld  U  not  guppiMa  •ertoui  %)i- 
drcas  to  our  kgeodft. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MOBNINQ 
BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  concluded. 


Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  11  minutes  pjn.i  the  Senate 
recessed  imtU  tomorrow.  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 18, 1970.  at  9  am. 


ORDER      FOR      DEPARTMENT      OP 
TRANSPORTATION     CONFERENCE 
REPORT    TO    BE    THE    PENDINQ 
BUSINESS  TOMORROW  MORNING 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  convene  tomorrow,  the  De- 
partment of  TransportaUon  conference 
report  be  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  i£  so  ordered. 


RBCBBS  UNTIL  9  Ail.  TOMORROW 

Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 

be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  17  (leglslaUve  day 
ofDecemberlS),1970: 

U.S.  Dis-nucT  CoumTs 
Albert  J.  Sngel.  of  Ulchlgui,  to  be  a  VS. 
district   Judge    tor   the    western   dutnct   of 
Wchlgan. 

Diplomatic  and  l^>■ZInn  Saivici 
Leonard  J.  Sacclo.  of  Connecticut,  a  For- 
eign Serilce  oBcer  of  cla«  1,  to  be  Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  united  States  of  America  to  Colombia. 
OviaaiAS  ParvAii  IxytxiMMirT  CoapoaATioH 
The  foUowlng-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Dl»«or»  of  the  Over- 
aeas  Private  Inveetment  Corpontloa  for  the 
terma  as  Indicated. 

For  a  term  of  1  year 
Robert  r.  Buck,  of  Washington. 
CUlTord  H.  N.  Yeo.  of  Hawaii. 


For  a  term  of  3  van 
Allle    C.    Felder,   Jr..    ol    the    Dlstrlot   of 
Columbia. 

Daniel  Parker,  oj  Wisconsin. 

For  a  term  of  3  years 
Gustav  U.  Hauser.  of  New  York. 
James  A.  Sullndge.  of  Virginia. 
Bradford  Mills,  of  New  Jersey,  to  be  Preal- 
dent    of    the    Overseas    Private    Investment 
Corporation. 

Herbert  SaUman.  of  New  York,  to  be  Sx- 
ecutlve  Vice  President  of  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investment  Corporation. 

National  Cobposatiok  roa  Horaiwo 

PABTNXaSBIPa 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Corporation  for  Housing  Partneiablpe 
for  the  terms  Indicated; 

POT  a  term  of  1  year  commencing  October 
as.  1970:  Peter  John  BertogUo.  of  CallfomU. 

For  a  term  of  3  years  conunenclng  October 
28,  1970:  Bay  A.  Watt,  of  California. 
US.  DtaxaicT  CouaTS 

Robert  J.  Kelleher.  of  California,  to  be  a 
UJ3.  district  Judge  for  the  central  dUtrict 
of  California. 

H.  Kenneth  Wangelln.  of  Mlaaouil,  to  be  a 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  and  w««t- 
em  districts  of  Missouri. 

William  H.  Webster,  of  Mlseourl,  to  be  a 
VS.  district  Judge  tor  the  eutera  dlKilct 
of  Missouri. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— T/iur«day,  December  17,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DX).,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Come  ye  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of 
thetord.— IsaiahJ:  5. 

O  God.  who  art  the  strength  of  all  who 
put  their  trust  in  Thee  and  the 
loy  of  every  loving  heart,  we  thank 
Thee  for  the  happiness  and  hope  which 
pass  around  the  world  at  Christmastime. 
Grant  that  no  obsession  with  tilings  may 
keep  us  from  the  values  these  advent 
days  represent.  In  the  midst  of  the  com- 
mercialism of  this  season  help  us  to  lift 
our  eyes  to  Thee  and  to  become  con- 
scious of  Thy  presence  without  whom 
there  would  be  no  Christmas  and  with 
whom  Christmas  is  always  a  reality. 

This  day  may  we  put  first  things  first, 
last  things  last,  and  thus  serve  Thee  and 
our  country  with  all  our  heart*,  in  the 
spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  and  Joint  resoluOons 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HJl.  MOO.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reddlck 
B    StlU.  Jr..  and  Richard  Carpenter 

HJ  Rea  141B  Joint  resolution  Oxlng  the 
time  of  aaeembly  of  the  eld  Congreea;  and 

HJ  Res-  1417.  Jomt  reeolutlon  extending 
the  dates  for  transmlsaion  to  the  Oongrees 
of  the  Presidents  Economic  Report  and  of 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

The  measage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  tn 


which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.B.  1988S.  An  act  to  provide  additional 
revenue  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purpoeee;  and 

nil  iB»n.  An  act  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  aimounoed  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendment  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  18885)  enUUed  "An  act 
to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Eaoli- 
TOit,  Mr.  Mathus.  and  Mr.  Spono  to  be 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H-R.  19911)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Fdu«ight, 
Mr.  SPAuaiiK,  Mr.  liuisrau).  Mr.  Gori, 
Mr.  Chuich,  Mr.  Antan.  Mr.  Case,  Mr. 
Coopn.  and  Mr.  Williaiis  of  Delaware 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
6114)  entitled  "An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Elmer  M.  Grade." 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bm  (HJl. 
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17809)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  an 
equitable  system  for  flidng  and  adjusting 
the  rates  of  pay  for  prevailing  rate  em- 
ployees of  the  Government,  and  for  other 
purposes."  S 

The  message  also  aimotmced  that  the     x 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fciUowIng 
Utle.  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  4.  An  act  to  establish  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  In  Texas. 


CEREMONY  HONORING  SPEAKER 
McCORMACK 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  deserved  and  touching  ceremonlee 
I  have  ever  witnessed  took  place  In  the 
caucus  room  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building  today.  On  this  occasion,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  House  of  Representatives 
honored  the  Speaker  by  giving  him  a  book 
signed  by  all  of  them  and  presented 
In  his  name  a  plaque  to  be  called  "The 
John  W.  McCormack  Annual  Award  of 
Excellence"  on  which  each  year  the 
name  of  the  House  employee,  who  per- 
forms the  most  valuable  service  for  the 
House,  wiU  be  inscribed.  This  plaque  will 
be  hung  In  a  conspicuous  place  on  the 
House  side  of  the  Capitol  and  will  be  a 
permanent  part  of  the  House  and  Its 
heritage. 

The  employeee  paid  the  Speaker  a 
tribute  which  expressed  both  their  high 
regard  and  deep  affection.  In  respond- 
ing, the  Speaker  made  a  remarkably 
beautiful  spontaneous  speech  which 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many  in 
attendance.  It  was  evident  that  every- 


one present  from  the  lowliest  employee 
to  the  ranking  officials  of  the  House  loved 
our  great  Speaker  and  was  saddened  that 
he  will  not  be  with  them  next  year.  They 
all  appreciate  liis  decency,  ills  humility, 
his  consideration,  and  his  kindness.  He 
has  certainly  been  a  friend  of  the  House 
employees. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er for  yielding.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
at  the  ceremony  when  the  award  was 
made  to  the  Speaker  in  recognition  of 
his  great  service  to  the  country  and  his 
very  special  consideration  for  all  of  the 
employees  of  the  House. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I  congratu- 
late the  employees  for  the  superb  Job 
they  have  done,  and  I  also  congratulate 
them  on  recognizing  the  Speaker  o{  the 
House  for  his  accomplishments  as 
Speaker  and  his  great  feeling  toward 
them  Individually  and  collectively. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


JAPANESE  PROTEST  TEXTILE 
TRADE  STAND 

(Mr.  DORN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  Is 
the  present  trade  situation  with  Japan 
unfair  to  the  American  Jobholder,  but 
also  those  who  support  the  Mills  trade 
bill  are  continually  met  with  unfair 
tactics. 

The  New  York  Times  this  morning 
carried  en  its  financial  page  a  feature 
story  of  riots  and  demonstrations  and 
ttireats  against  the  Sato  government  by 
Japanese  textile  workers. 

Also  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  a 
UPI  story  which  needs  the  careful  atten- 
tion of  the  Members  of  this  Congress 
who  resent  attempts  abroad  to  influence 
legislation  before  the  Congress: 

Japanise  Psotist  Textile  Tsadi  Stand 

ToKTO. — Japanese  textile  woriurs  today 
took  to  the  streeu  to  protest  the  stand  Ja- 
pan has  taken  In  textile  negotlaUona  with 
the  UUted  States. 

About  2.000  textile  workers  held  s  peaceful 
rally  In  a  downtown  Tokyo  park  and  marched 
through  the  streets  waving  flags  and  pro- 
claiming the  Japanese  government  has 
adopted  a  humiliating  attitude  In  the  textile 
negtxaatlons. 


sary  to  protect  American  forces  still  on 
duty  In  Indochina.  The  people  of  our 
country  liave  made  it  clear  that  they  do 
not  want  an  escalation  of  the  war,  but  I 
nnd  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  want 
the  United  States  to  let  ourselves  be 
pushed  around  to  satisfy  Hanoi.  As  the 
number  of  VS.  ground  forces  in  that  area 
decreases,  it  becomes  more  difficult  to 
protect  those  who  remain  and  to  assist 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  to  assume 
the  burdens  of  war.  Naturally,  It  is 
tempting  to  Hanoi  to  take  advantage  of 
this  situation.  Anything  that  looks  like 
victory  for  the  Communists  would  hurt 
the  standing  of  the  United  States  world- 
wide, downgrade  the  reputation  of  our 
forces  In  Asia,  and  raise  questions  about 
the  ability  of  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
flU  the  gap.  The  President  is  bringing 
American  forces  home  at  a  rapid  rate 
and  it  is  possible  this  will  expose  weak- 
nesses which  will  be  tempting  to  Hanoi. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  bomb  North  Vietnam 
to  prevent  the  Communists  from  taking 
advantage  of  that  situation,  we  must  not 
hesitate  to  do  so.  We  cannot  afford  a 
bloody  debacle  during  the  withdrawal  of 
our  forces,  nor  will  the  United  States 
abandon  those  who  survive  among  the 
1.500  Americans  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia.  We  liave  to  take  what  steps  we  can 
to  insure  their  survival  and  eventual  re- 
lease. There  is  no  good  time  to  get  soft 
in  dealings  with  Communists.  They  al- 
ways take  it  as  a  sign  of  weakness  which 
they  can  exploit. 


THE  PRESIDENT  IS  RIGHT  ON 
INDOCHINA 

(Mr.  BTKKS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 

is  to  be  commended  for  making  it  clear 

at  his  recent  press  conference  that  he 

Is  prepared  to  take  steps  that  are  neces- 
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CONGRESS      MUST      INVESTIGATE 
CHARGES  OF  ARMY  SNOOPING 

I  Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  now  no 
doubt  every  Member  of  this  body  has 
heard  of  yesterday's  allegation  that 
members  of  Army  intelligence  have  eon- 
ducted  sntx^ing  missions  against  two 
Members  of  Congres-s  and  a  former  Gov- 
ernor. These  charges  require  immediate 
investigation  by  appropriate  House  com- 
mittees. If  they  are  based  on  fact,  those 
responsible  for  such  an  incredible  act  of 
military  arrogance  must  tie  disciplined 
immediately  and  severely. 

I  would  tu>pe  these  charges  would  prove 
unfounded.  If  they  are  not.  they  wotild 
represent  an  in.sidious  antidemocratic 
arrogance  of  the  worst  kind.  Those  en- 
gaged In  such  activities  would  be  guilty 
of  contributing  to  the  destruction  ot  the 
very  free  society  they  are  sworn  to 
defend. 

If  the  Army,  or  indeed,  any  agency  of 
Government  can  assume  for  Itself  the 
right  to  determine  the  propriety  of  Gov- 
ernment officials'  political  views,  then  no 
American  citizen — public  or  private — can 
be  free  from  intunldation.  If  that  hap- 
pens, there  would  be  little  left  to  distin- 
guish the  United  States  from  any  other 
heavy-handed  conformist  state. 

This  Congress  must  take  every  meas- 
ure necessary  to  insure  ttiat  the  military 
bureaaeracy  It  has  created  confines  it- 
self to  defending  the  country.  It  has  no 
business  defining  political  orthodoxy  for 
either  public  official  or  private  citizen. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OP  THE 
MANPOWER  BILL 

(Mr.  McCarthy  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  tor  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Charles 
Dickens,  author  of  the  immortal  Christ- 
mas Carol,  could  not  have  conceived  of 
a  more  Scrooge-like  performance  than 
that  which  took  place  yesterday  at  1600 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  At  a  Ume  when 
40  percent  of  the  Innercity  youths  are 
unemployed  and  millions  of  Americans 
are  unemployed  because  of  the  economic 
policies  of  this  administration,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  Sutes  vetoed  a  »9.5 
billion  manpower  bill  that  would  have 
put  men  to  work  Immediately. 

I  discussed  this  with  the  mayor  of  Buf- 
falo and  members  of  his  stall.  They  were 
prepared  to  enter  an  application  at  an 
early  date  for  t200  million,  immediately 
available  to  put  the  hardcore  unemployed 
to  work  in  needed  Jobs  in  environmental 
facilities,  hospitals,  police  departments, 
and  other  municipal  faciUtles. 

But  the  President  of  the  United  States 
cited  this  provision  as  the  main  reason 
for  vetoing  the  bill.  I  hope  this  Bouse 
and  the  other  body  will  make  an  effort 
to  override  this  veto  before  we  adjourn. 


VETO    OF    MANPOWER    BILL 

(Mr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident's veto  ol  the  (94  biUion  manpower 
bill  demonstrates  the  administration's 
insensitivlty  to  what  is  wrong  in  America 
and  how  to  make  it  right.  At  a  time 
when  40  percent  of  urban  ghetto  youths 
are  unemployed,  when  nationally  the 
numbers  of  jobless  are  at  record  highs, 
when  the  economy  Is  In  depression  dol- 
drums, the  President  rejects  one  of  the 
most  powerful  employment  weapons  the 
Congress  has  ever  authorized. 

Be  says  he  does  not  want  to  create 
dead  end  public  service  jobs  that  would 
make  Government  less  efficient  This  Is 
an  almost  total  misconception  of  the 
demonstrated  benefits  of  pubUc  service 
employment.  I  am  the  author  of  the  New 
Careers  program,  which  the  President's 
own  Department  ol  Labor  could  tell  iilm 
has  been  extremely  successful  in  provid- 
ing thousands  of  jobs  as  police  and  hos- 
pital aides,  teaching  assistants,  and  wel- 
fare aides.  Ask  the  hospitals  if  they  are 
less  efficient  because  of  these  paraprofes- 
slonal  workers.  Ask  the  paraprofesslon- 
als  if  these  are  dead  end  Jobs  They  will 
tell  you  they  are  not,  that  their  public 
service  Is  greaUy  Improved,  that  the 
workers'  feet  are  firmly  planted  on  a  ca- 
reer ladder  that  gives  them  the  onportu- 
nity  for  continual  advancement. 

The  New  Careers  program  was  part  of 
this  bill  the  President  has  vetoed.  This 
manpower  program  promised  to  help 
take  people  out  of  a  dependency,  wel- 
fare, taxeater  status  and  make  them 
prideful,  independent  taxpayers. 

The  Congress  should  promptly  pass 
the  manpower  bm  over  the  President's 
veto. 


.  1 ^  If 
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ANNIVERSARY  OP  WRIOHT 
BROTHERS'  FLIGHT 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  VlrglnlB 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  Apollo  11  astro- 
nauts, Nell  Armstrong  and  Michael  Col- 
lins, spoke  at  a  ceremony  at  which  the 
Apollo  1 1  command  module  "Columbia," 
along  with  Apollo  11  lunar  samples,  were 
placed  on  display  just  north  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  Arts  and  In- 
dustries Building.  Speaking  also  at  the 
ceremony  were  Mayor  Walter  E.  Wash- 
ington and  Acting  Administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. George  Low.  and  present  were 
our  colleagues  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Fm.Tosi  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Goldwitib). 

I  a-as  pleased  also  that  Charles  Michael 
Murphy,  serving  as  my  page  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  was  present  at  the 
ceremonies;  he  is  a  student  at  Hunting- 
ton East  High  School.  Huntington. 
W.  Va. 

Today  is  the  67lh  anniversary  of  the 
flight  of  the  Wright  Brothers  at  Kitty 
Hawk.  N.C.  Acting  N.\SA  Administrator 
George  Low  has  furnished  us  with  some 
interesting  comparisons  between  the 
Wright  Brothers'  flight  and  the  flight  of 
Apollo  11.  The  Wright  Brothers'  flight 
lasted  12  seconds,  and  the  Apollo  11  flight 
lasted  156  hoars.  The  Wright  Brothers' 
plane  weighed  605  pounds,  and  the  ApoUo 

II  weighed  6 '4  million  pounds  at  lift- 
off. The  Wright  Brothers'  plane  flew  at  10 
feet  per  second,  as  against  35,000  feet 
per  second  for  the  ApoUo  11.  The  Wright 
Brothers'  plane  went  15  feet  high,  while 
Apollo  11  went  up  about  342.000  miles. 
The  Wright  Brothers'  plane  used  3 
pounds.  3  ounces  of  gasoline,  while  the 
Apollo  11  burned  6  million  pounds  of 
liquid  hydrogen,  liquid  oxygen,  and  kero- 
sene. The  Wright  Brothers'  plane  flew 
for  120  feet,  while  ApoUo  11  flew  about 
950,000  miles.  There  were  flve  spectators 
who  saw  the  Wright  Brothers'  flight. 
While  it  is  estimated  that  500  million 
people — one-sixth  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation—witnessed the  night  of  ApoUo  11 
on  July  19-20,  1969. 


SPECIAL  REQUEST  TO  PILE 
SUPPLEMENTARY  VIEWS 


Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  flle  supplementary 
views  to  accompany  House  Report  91- 
1749  to  be  printed  as  part  2  thereof. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  re- 
serves the  right  to  object.  The  gentle- 
man asked  unanimous  consent  to  file 
supplementary  views. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  heard  the  request,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  bow  long  It 


has  been  since  the  primary  views  were 
ftled? 

Mr.  PHASER.  They  were  flled  2  days 
ago. 

Mr.  HALL.  How  much  time  was  al- 
lowed by  the  committee  in  order  to  flle 
supplementary  views? 
Mr.  ERASER.  None  at  all. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  McMUXAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
under  my  reservation,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  The  gentleman  was 
furnished  with  a  mimeographed  copy  of 
the  report  before  it  was  filed,  and  he 
had  sufBcient  time  to  advLse  me  if  he 
wanted  to  file  a  supplementary  report 
and  the  gentleman  did  not  make  any 
such  requrat.  Instead  of  him  objecting 
to  the  report  when  it  was  flled  and  filing 
a  supplementary  report  at  the  proper 
time.  I  understand  the  copy  he  had  was 
submitted  to  the  RLA  officials  who  were 
being  checked  by  the  subcommittee  in- 
stead of  his  giving  us  his  request  to  flle 
a  supplementary  report.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  FRASER.  I  first  had  a  copy  of  the 
report  on  Tuesday,  which  it  later  turned 
out  was  the  day  the  chairman  flled  it. 
The  next  day  I  Indicated  I  wanted  to 
flle  supplementary  views.  1  was  advised 
by  the  parliamentarian  that  in  order  to 
do  that.  I  would  have  to  make  a  request, 
which  I  am  making  this  morning. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  AfWr  the  Investiga- 
tor completed  liis  report  and  contacted 
every  member  of  the  subcommittee  by 
phone  to  see  if  they  would  review  his 
work.  It  was  a  week  before  I  flled  the 
report,  and  the  clerks  contacted  every 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  and  asked 
them  to  read  the  report.  You  were  the 
only  member  who  wanted  a  copy  of  the 
report,  so  we  made  additional  copies 
and  delivered  it  to  your  office. 

Mr.  FRASER.  That  is  right.  I  first 
learned  of  the  report  last  Monday  and 
immediately  asked  for  a  copy.  I  got  It 
on  Tuesday.  wWch  was  the  first  time  I 
had  a  chance  to  see  it.  and  that  is  the 
day  the  report  was  fUed  by  the  chairman, 
a  fact  1  did  not  discover  until  the  next 
day. 

'Mr.  MCMILLAN.  This  report  has  been 
back  from  the  Printing  OfBce  for  a  period 
of  2  days.  I  feel  that  now  is  the  wrong 
time  to  submit  additional  views  since  our 
report  has  already  been  submitted  and 
printed. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Within  24  hours  of  get- 
ting a  copy  of  the  report:  that  is.  on 
Wednesday.  I  Indicated  my  Interest  in 
filing  supplementary  views.  I  then  dis- 
covered the  report  had  been  titled  the 
day  before.  I  learned  yesterday  after- 
noon that  this  Is  the  procedure  to  follow 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  be  allowed  to  flle  sup- 
plementary views. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  May  I  see  a  copy  of 
the  report  before  the  gentleman  flies  it? 
Mr.  FRASER.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  comply  with  the  gentleman's  request. 
I  put  a  copy  in  the  mails  to  him  last 
night  so  I  assume  it  arrived  in  the  mall 


this  morning.  I  also  stated  I  woiild  be 
seeking  this  consent. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  I  would  like  to  see 
a  copy  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Btinnesota? 

Mr.  HAIXi.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  in  view  of 
the  colloquy  between  the  two  gentlemen 
under  my  reservation,  of  objection,  do  I 
understand  that  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  is  withdrawing  his  request 
until  the  chairman  sees  a  copy  of  the 
gentleman's  supplementary  views  and 
then  would  remaJce  his  request  for  such 
unanimous  cotisent. 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  understand  the  ar- 
rangement to  be  that  if  I  get  the  consent 
to  flle  such  supplementary  views.  I  will 
show  them  to  the  chairman  before  they 
are  filed. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
cart  is  before  the  horse. 

Mr.  McMUXAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  think  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota ought  to  withhold  his  request  until 
I  see  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mlimesota? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


PROCEDURAL  OPERATIONS  OP  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hovise  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  col- 
loquy that  we  have  Just  heard  relates 
to  a  very  serious  problem  which  exists 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee. 
I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  select  com- 
mittee which  has  one  staff  member.  That 
staff  member,  apparently,  has  been  in- 
structed to  write  out  and  flle  a  series  of 
reports  in  connection  with  matters  which 
he  has  been  investigstin^.  but  in  which 
in  only  one  case  has  the  committee  itself 
been  involved  through  hearings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  report  was  flled  on 
behalf  of  the  subcommittee  and  on  behalf 
of  the  full  committee  without  my 
knowledge  and  without  notice  to  me  that 
such  a  report  was  being  drafted.  That 
was  the  report  on  Clifton  Terrace. 

The  second  report  which  was  on  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  education  was  pre- 
pared and  was  to  be  filed.  The  staff  mem- 
ber told  me  that  it  was  prepared.  I  asked 
for  the  opportunity  to  see  it.  However, 
the  next  thing  I  knew  It  had  been  flled 
vrlthout  my  having  an  opportunity  to  see 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  discussing  the 
third  report  this  afternoon.  It  deals 
with  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency, 
In  this  case  after  I  learned  the  report 
was  prepared  I  Immediately  made  such 

a  strong  protest 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 
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Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  30 
additional  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that 
under  the  1-mlnute  rule  the  Chair  can- 
not recognize  the  gentleman  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  30 
additional  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  hear  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  30  additional  seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  does  not 
recognize  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose 
because  under  the  1-mlnute  rule  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  <Mr.  Akoerson). 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
Prases). 

Mr.  PHASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the 
third  report  which  was  the  subject  of 
the  discussion  today,  when  I  learned 
it  was  to  be  prepared  and  filed,  I  made 
such  a  strong  protest  on  Monday  that 
on  Tuesday  I  was  given  a  copy  of  it. 
which  was  the  first  opportunity  I 
bad  had  to  see  it.  and  saw  what  It  con- 
tained. The  next  day  my  staff  contacted 
the  committee  stall  and  conveyed  to  the 
committee  staff  that  I  would  like  to  flle 
supplementary  views.  However,  we  then 
leanied  that  the  chairman  had  alieady 
flled  the  report  the  day  before.  Thus,  my 
only  opportunity  to  flle  my  supplemen- 
tary views  comes  through  the  procedure 
which  the  chairman  is  opposing  I  ehould 
add  that  as  of  today  neither  the  ranking 
minority  memlwr,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Nki^ih)  ,  or  the  minority 
staff  had  been  shown  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  problem  does  eidst  on 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  with 
reference  to  its  procedures,  one  that  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  entire  House. 
At  the  appropriate  time  I  hope  to  take 
further  action  that  will  remecly  this  un- 
fortunate and  unfair  situation. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia for  yielding. 


SINGINO     QUAKERS     OF     FRIENDS 

UNIVERSITY  PERFORM  AT  LIOHT- 

INO    OP    NATIONAL    CHRISTMAS 

TREE 

(Mr.  SHRIVER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr,  Speaker,  when 
President  Nixon  delivered  his  annual 
Christmas  message  to  the  Nation  last 
night  and  lit  the  National  Christmas 
tree  on  the  ellipse,  signaling  the  openinc 
of  the  Pageant  of  Peace,  the  Singing 
Quakers  of  Friends  University  from 
Wichita,  Kans.,  presented  a  program  of 
appropriate  carols  of  the  season. 

Dr.  Cecil  J.  Riney  is  director  of  this 
nationally  known  and  recognized  univer- 
sity choir  from  my  congressional  district 
in  Kansas.  Accompanying  the  Singing 
Quakers  to  Washington  is  Dr.  Roy  Ray, 
president  of  Friends  University. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
the  Singing  Quakers  for  their  perform- 
ance last  night  imder  adverse  weather 
conditions.  It  is  a  privilege  to  have  them 
in  Washington.  In  addition  to  their  par- 
ticipation in  the  nationally  televised 
ceremony  last  night,  they  performed  this 
morning  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Senate 
Office  Building  and  later  today  will  pre- 
sent a  final  concert  in  Washington's  Na- 
tional Cathedral. 

We  can  take  pride  in  the  students  who 
make  up  the  Singing  Quakers  cboir. 
They  indeed  represent  what  is  good 
about  Kansas  and  our  Nation. 


HON.  WILLIAM  O.  COWGER 

<Mr.  CARTE31  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  4  years 
it  has  been  my  honor  and  pleasure  to 
serve  with  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky,  the  Honorable  Wiluam 
O.  Cowon.  Bnj,  served  as  mayor  of 
Louisville  for  4  years.  During  his  taiure 
Louisville  was  luuned  an  All-American 
City.  He  is  recognized  as  the  greatest 
mayor  the  city  of  Louisville  ever  had.  He 
has  served  honorably  and  well  as  Con- 
gressman from  the  Third  District  of 
Kentucky.  He  Is  not  leaving  the  political 
arena,  but  will  continue  In  his  own  ag- 
gressive, persevering,  effective,  and  In- 
tdllgent  maimer. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  RESUME  DIPIX>MATIC 
RELATIONS 

(Mr.  PINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis  re- 
marlts.) 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  for  two  great  nations,  the 
United  States  and  United  Arab  Re- 
public— Egypt — to  resume  normal  dip- 
lomatic relations. 

The  severance  in  relations  which  oc- 
curred during  the  7  Days  War  is  now 
in  its  fourth  year.  Its  continuation  handi- 
caps the  United  States  in  its  effort  to 
\>e  a  force  for  peace  and  Justice  m  the 
Middle  East,  because  it  makes  awkward 
the  communication,  tioth  public  and 
private,  so  essential  to  understanding 
and  cooperative  action. 

In  both  nations  new  leaders  have  taken 
ofBce  since  the  break  occurred,  and  I 
sense  a  greater  inclination  toward  co- 
operation today  than  at  any  time  In  10 
years.  Secretary  of  SUte  Rogers,  the 
architect  of  the  cease-fire  in  the  Middle 
East,  has  reaffirmed  America's  desire  for 
good  relations  with  all  states  in  the 
area.  He  has  assured  all  parties  that 
whenever  and  wherever  the  Arab  States 
which  have  broken  off  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  the  United  States  are  prepared 
to  restore  them,  we  shall  respond  in  the 
same  spirit. 

Certainly,  sentiment  on  Capitol  Hill  In 
Washington  has  moderateed  In  recent 
years  and  normal  diplomatic  relations 
would.  I  believe,  be  welcomed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  rec- 
ognize that  Egypt  has  always  been,  and 
will  continue  to  be.  so  to  speak,  the  politi- 
cal center  of  gravity  in  the  Arab  world, 
and  therefore  of  vast  Importance  to  our 
coimtry.  Our  interests  in  the  Middle 
East  are  not  confined  to  Israel,  and 
therefore  it  Is  highly  important  that  we 
achieve  the  maximum  understanding 
with  the  one  country  which  is  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  all  the  Arab  States 
and  Is  so  important  to  the  aspirations  of 
all  the  people  in  the  Middle  East. 

In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Rogers, 
I  have  today  proposed  that  our  Govern- 
ment state  clearly  and  in  the  warmest 
possible  terms  its  desire  to  resume  full 
diplomatic  relations  early  in  the  new 
year. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  HR.  17255,  CLEAN  AIR 
ACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  (Consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  pan  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  flle  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (HA.  17255)  the  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  19911,  AMENDING  PORKiaN 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (HJt.  19911)  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  and  for  other  purposes,  with  Sen- 
ate amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  aiid  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  bears  none, 
and  appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  MORCuc,  Zablocki,  Hats,  Poon- 
TAiH,    Adaih,    Mahxiaiu),   and   Puunc- 

BUTSEN. 


STONE  GATE  TO  UNION  STOCK 
YARDS  AS  NATIONAL  HISTOHICAL 
LANDMARK 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cut- 
ters ft  Butcher  Workmen.  APL-CIO. 
and  its  dlstingtilshed  secretary-treasu- 
rer. Patrick  E.  Gorman,  for  its  public 
spirit  in  leading  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
stone  gate  to  the  Union  Stock  Yards  as 
a  national  historical  landmark. 

All  of  us  who  grew  up  in  CThicaco  and 
whose  families  lived  there  thought  of  the 
stockyards  as  a  natural  fixture.  I  sup- 
pose. It  was  as  much  a  part  of  oar  sur- 
roimdings  as  Lake  Michigan.  It  was,  im- 
tll  recent  years,  a  living  link  with  the 
past,  its  daily  operations  telling  ns  in 
vivid  detaU  bow  oin-  dty  grew  and  i»t»- 
peied. 
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Now  all  that  Is  gone.  New  methods 
have  caused  the  abandonmrait  of  the 
stockyards'  function,  the  centralized 
slaughter  of  food  animals.  The  area  Is  to 
be  turned  over  to  commercial  develop- 
ment. 

Yet.  our  cultural  heritage  remains  and 
must  be  remembered.  PreservaUon  of  the 
stone  gate  on  Exchange  Avenue  near 
Halsted  would  give  us  a  continual  re- 
minder of  our  city's  begiimlngs  and  of  a 
colorful  era  of  youthful  civic  and  na- 
tional growth. 

I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  join  with  the 
Meat  Cutters  Onion  and  Mr.  Gorman  in 
urging  the  preservation  of  the  stone  gate 
and  Its  designation  as  a  national  histori- 
cal landmark. 


ATTEMPTED  DEFECTION  OF 
8IMONAS  KDDIRKA 

(Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  re\-ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been 
considerable  coverage  in  the  Washington 
Star  about  the  attempted  defection  of 
Simonas  Kudirka  to  an  American  Coast 
cutter.  There  has  been  almost  nothing 
in  the  Washington  Post  about  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  they  do  not 
want  to  offend  their  Soviet  friends  or 
what.  But  this  morning  Mr.  Pulton  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  ought  to 
offer  to  trade  the  Chicago  seven  and 
others  to  the  Soviet  Union  for  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Kudirka.  I  told  him  I  did  not 
think  that  the  bait  was  very  attractive, 
but  if  he  really  wanted  to  whack  up  a 
deal.  I  suggested  trading  the  Washing- 
ton Post  to  them  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ku- 
dirka. 


PRINTING  OF  ENVIRONMENTAL 
REPORT 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  '  Rept. 
No  91-11721  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion iH.  Con.  Res.  Til '  for  the  printing  of 
environmental  report  and  ask  for  im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  CoH.  Res.  771 

Benolved  bp  tlie  House  o/  BejiranUctlva 
I  Die  Semite  concurring) .  TU«t  tliere  sball  be 
printed  lor  tbe  um  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  OperaUons.  House  ot  Repre- 
sentatives, five  thoxisand  additional  copies  of 
the  hfl*rlngs  Ijy  the  Subcommittee  on  Con- 
servation and  Natural  Reaources  In  Septem- 
ber 1989  entitled  "Btecta  of  Population 
Orowth  on  Natural  Resources  and  the  Kn- 
vlroument." 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.    ^^^^^^^__ 

ODR  AMERICAN  GOVERNMENT  AND 
HOW  IT  WORKS:  1001  QUESTIONS 
AND  ANSWERS 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 

ot  the  Committee  on  Bouse  Administra- 


tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept. 
No.  91-1773)  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  785)  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  House  document  the  book 
entitled  "Our  American  Government  and 
How  It  Works:  1001  Questions  and  An- 
swers' and  ask  for  immediate  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  TBS 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/  Representatives 
ithe  Senate  concurring).  Tliat. 

Section  1.  With  the  permission  of  the 
copyright  owner  of  the  book.  "Our  American 
Oovernment  and  How  It  Works:  1001  Ques- 
tions and  Answers."  by  Wright  Patman. 
Member  of  Congress,  published  by  Bantam 
Books,  Incorporated,  there  shall  l>e  printed 
as  a  House  document,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
for  maximum  usefulness  to  Alembera  of  the 
Ninety-second  Congress,  with  emendations, 
the  pamphlet,  entitled  "Our  American  Gov- 
ernment. Wliat  Is  It?  How  Does  It  Function?" 
and  there  shall  be  printed  one  million  eighty- 
four  thousand  addlUonal  copies  of  such  doc- 
ument, of  which  two  hundred  and  six  thou- 
sand copies  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate, 
and  eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight  thou- 
sand copies  siiall  t>e  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Sec-  2.  Copies  of  such  document  shall  be 
prorated  to  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Rouse 
of  Representatives  for  a  period  of  sixty  days, 
after  which  the  unused  balance  stiall  revert 
to  the  respective  Senate  and  House  document 
rooms. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  gentleman  say 
whether  this  document  entitled  "Our 
American  Government.  What  Is  it?  How 
Does  It  Function"  has  been  revised  to 
describe  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  how  a  lameduck  session  func- 
tions on  Christmas  Eve? 

Mr.  DENT.  We  have  not  prepared  any 
material  on  that  particular  subject,  but 
if  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  do 
his  usual  good  job  in  preparing  such  a 
statement.  I  shall  try  to  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

PRINTTNO  OF  HEARINGS  BEFORE 
SPECIAL  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EDUCATION  ENTITLED  "DISCRIM- 
INATION AGAINST  WOMEN" 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  submit  a  privileged  report  i  Bept. 
No.  91-1774)  on  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion IH.  Con.  Res.  790).  to  provide  for 
the  printing  of  5.000  additional  copies  of 
parts  I  and  n  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
entitled  "Discrimination  Against 
Women."  and  ask  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 


H.  Con.  Res.  780 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
tthe  Senate  concurring) ,  That  five  thousand 
additional  copies  of  parts  I  and  n  of  the 
hearings  before  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Education  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  of  the  House  ot  Representa- 
tives. Ninety-first  Congress,  second  session, 
on  section  808  of  HJt  16098.  entlUed  "Dis- 
crimination Against  Women",  be  printed 
concurrently  for  the  use  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^^ 

AUTHORIZING  REPRINTING  OF 
HOUSE  REPORT  NO.  91-1673 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
Uon.  I  submit  a  privileged  report  iRept. 
No.  91-1775)  on  the  resolution  iH.  Res. 
1311).  authorizing  reprinting  of  House 
Report  No.  91-1673.  and  ask  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  of  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

H    Res    1311 

Resolved.  That  House  Report  Numbered 
91-1873.  entitled  "For  the  Benefit  of  All  Man- 
kind— A  Survey  of  the  Practical  Returns 
Prom  Space  Investment",  be  reprinted  with 
ten  thousand  copies  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING    ADDITIONAL    POSI- 
TIONS    ON     THE     U.S.     CAPITOL 
POLICE  FORCE  FOR  DUTY  UNDER 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration,  I  submit   a   privileged    report 
iRept.  No.  91-1776)    on  the  resolution 
iH.  Res.  1293).  authorizing  the  estab- 
lishment of  six  additional  ixxsitions  of 
sergeant  and  one  additional  position  of 
lieutenant  on   the   VS.  Capitol   PoUce 
foree  for  duty  imder  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  for  other  putpobcs,  and 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows : 

H.  Res.  1393 
Resolved.  ThMt  (a)  In  addition  to  the  num- 
ber of  poaltlons  on  the  United  States  Capitol 
Police  force,  and  of  personnel  detaUed  to  such 
police  force  from  the  Metropolitan  Police 
force  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  existing  on 
the  date  of  adoption  of  this  resolution,  but 
subject  to  subsection  (c)  of  this  section, 
there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  established 
six  positions  of  sergeant,  and  one  position  of 
lieutenant,  on  the  United  States  Capitol  Po- 
lice force,  for  duty  under  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

(b)  Each  appointment  to  any  such  addi- 
tional position  shall  be  made  by  the  Capitol 
PoUce  Board,  subject  to  prior  approval  of 
the  Committee  ofi  House  Administration, 
without  regard  to  political  afflllatlon  and 
solely  on  the  basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  position.  Each  person  appointed 
to  any  such  position  shall  have,  prior  to  such 
appointment,  at  least  one  year  of  police  ex- 
perience or  of  equivalent  experience. 

(c)  The  ntnnber  ot  poaltlons  of  private  on 
the  United  States  Capltnl  Police  force  (or 
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duty  under  the  House  of  RepresentAtlvas  au- 
thorized by  House  Rcsoluttoa  706.  Eighty- 
ninth  Congress,  ndopted  June  29,  1966,  Is 
reduced  by  six. 

Sec.  a.  Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Represent*- 
ttves  lE  made  avaUable  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  resolution. 

The  Sf»EAKZR.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiU  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  but  I 
would  like  flrst  to  say  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. I  do  not  want  to  be  accused  of  try- 
ing to  slip  something  through. 

This  will  create  six  additional  positions 
of  sergeant.  The  Chief  of  Police  has  testi- 
fied that  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  force 
there  is  one  sergeant  for  every  eight  pri- 
vates. That  uill  bring  his  force  to  one  ser- 
geant for  every  14  privates.  It  is  not  quite 
as  desirable  as  he  would  like  it,  but  he 
thinks  he  can  get  along  with  it. 

It  will  cost  S30,624  a  year  additional, 
and  it  will  reduce  the  number  of  privates 
by  six.  so  that  there  will  be  no  more  po- 
lice, but  there  will  be  six  fewer  privates 
and  six  more  sergeants. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding.  The  gentleman 
has  answered  the  first  part  of  my  ques- 
tion. I  appreciate  his  explanation.  I 
think  it  is  adequate. 

Now.  at  the  bottom  of  page  1  and  the 
top  of  page  2.  it  says  "Without  regard  to 
political  affiliation  and  solely  on  the 
basis  of  fitness  to  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position."  The  bill  then  goes  on  with 
other  facts.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  the 
House,  before  this  is  passed  by  unani- 
mous-consent action  how  we  are  com- 
ing along  with  that  portion  of  the  en- 
deavor to  upgrade  the  Capitol  Police? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  will  have  to  speak  from  memory, 
t>ecause  I  do  not  have  the  statistics  here, 
but  we  have  a  substantial  increase  In  the 
number  of  so-called  professional  police 
as  against  part-time  students  and  pa- 
tronage people  and  others.  The  propor- 
tion, I  think  it  is  fair  to  say — and  I  would 
stand  subject  to  correction  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  iMr.  Devine)  if  he 
knows  any  different — is  increasing  as  we 
go  along  in  favor  of  more  professional 
people  and  fewer  of  the  others. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1181.  PROVIDING  FOR  POTATO 
AND  TOMATO  PROMOTION  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
rule  XX  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  at  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  I  move  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  blU 
(S.  1181)  to  amend  secUon  8c (8)  (I)  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to  permit  proj- 
ects for  paid  advertising  under  market- 
ing orders,  to  provide  for  a  potato  re- 
search and  promotion  program,  and  to 
amend  section   8e  of   the  Agricultural 


Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
restrictions  on  imported  commodities  im- 
posed by  such  section  to  imported  raisins, 
olives .  and  prunes,  with  the  Senate 
amendments  to  the  House  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand that  to  this  bill  the  other  body 
added  tomatoes  to  potatoes  for  piu-poses 
of  checkoff? 

Mr.  STSK.  If  the  gentleman  would  per- 
mit me  to  comment,  the  Senate  passed 
the  potato  part  of  the  bill,  and  they 
passed  the  dairy  part  of  the  bill,  and 
they  passed  the  tomato  part.  They  struck 
out  one  title  regarding  general  legisla- 
tion that  we  had  in.  and  they  also  struck 
out  title  IV  of  the  House  bill,  which  dealt 
with  the  raisins,  olives,  and  pnmes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  They  struck  out  that 
section? 

Mr.  SISK.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  thej'  did  add  to- 
matoes? 

Mr.  SISK.  If  lean  set  the  record 
straight,  the  House  bill  did  contain 
tomatoes,  so  they  have  not  added  any- 
ttiing  to  the  bill.  AH  they  have  actually 
done  is  stricken  out  two  of  the  sections 
of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret 
I  failed  to  hear  what  the  gentleman 
said.  Will  he  repeat  his  original  request, 
please? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  made  a  motion  to  send 
the  bill  to  conference.  The  bill  I  have  in 
mind  is  S.  1181,  and  the  motion,  under 
rule  XX  of  the  House,  and  pursuant  to 
that  and  the  direction  of  the  committee. 
is  to  send  it  to  conference. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  la  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — ^yeas  214.  nays.  145.  not  voting  75, 
as  follows :  -^ 

fBoU  No.  420] 
TEAS— 214 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Adams 

Albtn 

Alexander 

Andersen, 

calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrewi.  Ala. 


Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 
Barrett 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Bennett 
Berry 
BevUl 
Blatnlk 
Bogga 


Boland 

Brademas 

Braaco 

BrlnUey 

Brooks 


Brown.  Call/. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
Burke.  Maaa. 


Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton.  Calif. 

Byrne.  Fa. 

Cabell 

Caffery 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey 

Celler 

Chappell 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Calmer 

Conte 

Corman 

Culver 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Ga. 

de  ta  Garza 

D.;nt 

Douuhue 

Downing 

Eokhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Calif . 

Ellberg 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Faseell 

Peighan 

FtEher 

Flood 

Flowers 

riym 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Puuntaln 

Pniaer 

Frey 

Prledel 

Pulton.  Pa. 

PuqUB 
Gallfianakls 
Garmatz 
Gaydos 
Oettya 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
OrUBn 
Orlfflths 
Gut>eer 
Hamilton 
Banuner- 
■chmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 


Adair 

Addabbo 

ArendB 

A  «h  brook 

Ashley 

Beail.  Md. 

BetU 

BUMCICt 

Blester 

Bingham 

Bow 

Bray 

BroomOeld 

Brown,  Mich. 

Buchanan 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

ClawBon.  Del 

Clev^and 

collier 

CoUina.Tex. 

Oonable 

Oonyers 

Corbett 

Cougblln 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Crane 

Daniel.  Va. 

Davis.  Wis. 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

Denney 

De&iiSs 


Derlne 


Hathaway 

Hays 

Hebert 

Heckler,  Maaa. 

Henderson 

Hicks 

HoUfleld 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichcrd 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kaxen 

Kuykendal) 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

Lowenstetn 

McCarthy 

McCloskey 

MrClure 

McFaU 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mann 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Melcber 

Mlkva 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mink 

Mollohan 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morse 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nichols 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Neal.  0«. 

CNeUl.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PhUbin 
Pickle 

NAYS— 145 

Dickinson 

Dom 

DulBki 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Erienbom 

Eshleman 

PUidiey 

Flfih 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

FrelUighuysen 

Olaimo 

Goldwacer 

Ooodling 

Gross 

Orover 

Gude 

Haley 

HaU 

Ralpem 

H&rsha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 

Helstoaki 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jaooba 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Keith 

King 

Koch 

Landgrebe 

Long.  Md. 

Lujan 


Pike 

Poage 

PodeU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puctnski 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Rhodes 

Roberta 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Oolo. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rouaselot 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Ssylor 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Stsk 

Skubltx 

Slack 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

SUiggers 

Steed 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Btubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

TaJcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

ThomiMon.NJ. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tlernan 

tniman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vigonto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Watson 

Watts 

White 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Williams 

WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
WyaU 
Wyman 
Tatron 
Toung 
Zwach 


McCIoTT 
McDade 
McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwea 
Mainiard 
Marsh 
Martin 
Mayna 
Michel 
MiUer.  Ohio 
Minlsh 


UUscll 

Moorhead 

Morton 


NedEl 

O'Hara 

Pelly 

Plmle 

Poff 

Pollock 

Price.  Tex. 

Rallsback 

Batlck 

Reid.  m. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Reuas 

Rlegle 

Roblaon 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rjsentbal 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Schadeberg 

Scberle 
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Scbtuer 

Stanton 

Whalley 

SclunlU 

Steele 

Wbltehurst 

Bcbueebell 

Steijfer.  Arte. 

WldnaU 

Scbwensd 

StratcoD 

Wilson.  Bob 

Srott 

Taft 

Wold 

Sebeltus 

Vanlk 

Wylle 

Btulvet 

Waloie 

Tatea 

SmLCh.  C&ltf. 

Ware 

Zablockl 

Smith.  Iow« 

Weicker 

Zion 

SnUtb.  NT. 

Wbalen 

NOT  VOnNO — 75 

Anderson,  HI. 

Each 

Ueskill 

Annunzlo 

ParbMeln 

Mlze 

Ford. 

Momsoraery 

Ay  res 

William  D. 

Mom 

B&rmg 

Foreman 

Murphy.  HI. 

Blackburn 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

O'Konakl 

Oallafther 

Olsen 

BoUlng 

OUOen 

Ottinirw 

Brock 

Hasan 

Powell 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Harrington 

Purceil 

Burke.  VIA. 

Hawklna 

Bees 

Burton.  UtAb 

Horton 

Relfel 

Bush 

HuU 

Rivera 

Butuin 

See 

Rostenkowikl 

Camp 

Kleppe 

Roth 

Carey 

Kluczynakl 

Roudebuah 

Landrum 

Satterfleld 

Clausen. 

Lanften 

Stokea 

DonH. 

Long,  La. 

Stuckey 

CUy 

Lukena 

Tunney 

CoUins.  m. 

McCuUoch 

UdaU 

Daddarlo 

McKneally 

Vander  Jogt 

Dlgga 

Macdonald. 

Winn 

Dingell 

Maas. 

W»lff 

Dowdy 

May 

\Cydler 

Edwards.  La. 

Ueeds 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ  changed  his  vote  from 
■'ye«"  to  •nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Poaci, 

POIKY.  ViCORIIO.  SiSK,  BELCHKK,  TKAGUI 

of  California,  and  WAMPLEa. 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk   announced  the   following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr-    AjmU2l£lo    for.    with    Mr.    FutJSteUl 
ftgalDSt. 

Mr.   Edwards   of   LouUlana   for.  wttll  Mr. 
Dsdd&rlo  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Clay 
agauisc. 

Mr.  Blanton  tor.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 

Mr.  WllUam  D.  Pord  for.  wUh  Mr.  Asplnall 
against. 

Mr  Pulton  of  Tenneaaee  for.  with  Mr.  Mac- 
donald of  Mauachxisetts  against 

Mr.  Hagan  for.  with  Mr.  Ottlnger  against. 

Mr.  Moss  for.  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Dlngell  for.  with  Mr.  Stokes  ogaUist. 

Mr-  Stuckey  for.  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Birers  lor.  with  Mr.  Gallagher  against. 

Mr.    Klucsynskl    for.    with    Mr.    Gilbert 
against.  ^ 

Mr.  HuU  fo?.  with  Mr.  Harrington  against. 

Mr    Carey  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  against. 

Mr.  Meeds  for.  with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr-  Kee  for.  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm  against. 

Mr  Blackburn  for.  wltt  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr     Horton    for.    with    Mr.    Vander   Jagt 
against. 

Mrs.  May  lor.  with  Mr.  Winn  against. 

Mr   Wydler  for.  with  Mr.  Anderson  of  lUl- 
nots  against. 

Mr.  Dowdy  for.  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida 
against. 

Mr.   Landrum  for,   wltli  >ir.   BroyblU   of 
Virginia  against. 

Mr.     Montgomery    for.    with     Mr.    Brock 
against. 

Mr.  Olsen  for.  with  Mr.  Mlze  against. 

Mr.   Mcculloch  lor,  with  Mr.  Burton  of 
Utah  against. 

Ontll  further  notice : 

Mr  Satterneld  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  B<Ktenkowikl  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Bees  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  I>urcell  with  Mr-  Langen- 

Mr-  Murphy  ol  Illinois  with  Mr-  Button. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Don  H-  Clausen. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Lukens  with  Mr.  PDreman. 

Mr.  MesklU  with  Mr.  McKneaUy. 

Mr-  CKonskl  with  Mr-  Both. 

Mr.  Boudebush  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  and 
Mr.  ROE  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OP  PERCY 
ISP  AS  AVRAM 
Mr    EILBERG.   Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on    the   Judiciary   be   discharged   from 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  '8.  21021 
for  the  relief  of  Percy  Ispas  Avram,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tlie    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S.  9103 
Be  «  enacted  b»  Ihe  Sewte  and  Home  o/ 
BtjiraentaUva  o/  the  anitei  Stata  of 
America  in  CoTtgreii  aitembled.  That  the 
periods  of  time  Percy  Upas  Avram  has  re- 
sided in  the  United  states  and  any  8UU 
since  his  lawful  admission  tor  permanent 
residence  on  December  15,  19«a.  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  meet  the  residence  and 
physical  presence  requirements  of  section 
818  of  the  Immigration  and  Matlonallty  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   CONFEREES   ON 
njR.  19885,  DISTRICT  OP  COLUM- 
BIA REVENUE  ACT  OF  1970 
Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from   the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill    (HJl.    19885), 
District  of  Columbia   Revenue  Act  of 
1970,  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
McMnxAH,  AaaiiKgTHY,  Poaos,  Cabill, 
NiLsn.  Brotboj.  of  Virginia,  and 
Hauha.         

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  17825. 
OMNIBUS  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OP  1970 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iHJl. 
17825)  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988.  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  In 
lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 


(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1970.) 

Mr.  CELLER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  present  to  the  House 
a  conference  report  on  HJl.  17825.  The 
resolution  of  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body  has  taken  a 
great  many  meetings  and  a  great  deal  of 
hard  negotiation.  The  conference  report. 
I  believe,  represents  an  important  step 
forward  in  the  Federal  effort  to  substan- 
tially improve  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem in  this  Nation.  Enactment  of  the 
conference  report  will  be  a  signal  to  the 
States  and  local  governments  of  the 
seriousness  and  of  the  commitment  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  this  goal. 

The  conference  report  on  HJ*.  17825 
has  two  main  parts.  The  first  Is  con- 
cerned with  amendments  to  the  law  en- 
forcement assistance  program.  The  sec- 
ond deals  with  additional  subjects  mat- 
ters added  to  the  bill  by  the  other  body. 
It  may  be  helpful  to  Itemize  several  of 
the  Important  provisions  of  the  confer- 
ence report.  These  Include : 

First,  appropriations  authorization  for 
the  current  and  2  succeeding  fl.'ical  years 
at  levels  provided  In  the  Senate  version: 
$650  million,  fiscal  1971:  $1.5  bUlion.  fis- 
cal 1972:  and  $1.75  billion,  fiscal  1973. 
Second,  a  program  for  the  construc- 
tion, acquisition,  and  renovation  of  cor- 
rections faculties  on  the  basis  of  need, 
not  on  the  basis  of  population  as  pro- 
vided In  the  House  bill.  The  conference 
substitute  also  adopts  the  principle  of 
the  House  bill  In  earmarking  a  portion  of 
future  funds  for  the  corrections  program. 
Third,  a  requirement  that  LEAA  ap- 
proval of  State  plans  be  based  on  an  ex- 
press finding  that  areas  of  high  crime 
Incidence  and  high  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivity receive  adequate  assistance. 

Fourth,  a  requirement  that  the  States 
contribute— or  "buy  In"— one-quarter  of 
the  non-Federal  share  of  funding  for  law 
enforcement  programs  of  local  govern- 
ment. This  key  element  in  the  House 
bill  Is  retained  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute but  its  operable  date  Is  deferred  \m- 
tU  July  I,  1972.  The  principle  that  the 
States  must  contribute  to  defray  the 
financial  burdens  borne  by  local  govern- 
ment is  a  fundamental  major  element  in 
assuring  State  responsibUlty  under  the 
block  grant  approach  of  law  enforcement 
assistance. 

Fifth,  a  revision  of  the  matching  ratios 
with  provision  for  a  higher  level  of  Fed- 
eral contribuUon  up  to  75  percent  of  pro- 
gram costs.  Thus,  the  State  or  local 
matching  requirements  are  reduced  to  25 
percent  beginning  In  the  current  fiscal 
year  which  should  afford  immediate  and 
substantial  relief  to  financially  hard- 
pressed  SUte  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

Although  the  House  bill  authorized 
Federal  expenditures  under  dlseretlonar; 
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grants  up  to  90  percent  of  program  costs, 
the  conference  substitute  provides  that 
both  block  grant  fimds  and  discretionary 
grant  fimds  carry  the  same  matching 
ratios:  namely,  75  Federal,  25  State  or 
local. 

Sixth,  the  conference  sut>stltute  adopts 
the  Senate  version  with  respect  to  the 
troika  form  of  management  of  the  LEAA. 
The  House  version  abolished  the  troika 
and  substituted  a  single  Administrator. 
The  Senate  amendment  which  retained 
the  three-member  Administration  vested 
all  administrative  responsibUlty  In  the 
Administrator  who  was  designated  as 
executive  head  of  the  agency.  It  further 
provided  that  all  policy  determinations 
shall  be  exercised  by  the  Administrator 
with  the  concurrence  with  at  least  one 
of  the  associates.  Although  the  confer- 
ence substitute  does  not  go  as  far  as  the 
House  bUl  In  modernizing  LEAA  man- 
agement. It  does  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  unanimity  which  has  hampered 
effective  administration  to  date. 

Seventh,  the  conference  substitute 
provides  for  the  reallocation  of  block 
grant  funds  as  discretionary  grants 
whenever  a  State  has  failed  to  have  a 
plan  approved  either  because  It  sub- 
mitted no  plan  or  because  the  plan  It 
submitted  was  unacceptable.  It  also  per- 
mits reallocation  of  block  grant  funds 
when  a  State  falls  to  comply  with  the  as- 
surances It  has  given  In  its  plan,  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act,  or  LEAA  regulations. 

Eighth,  the  conference  substitute  also 
contains  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  pro- 
visions designed  to  improve  the  training 
and  educational  programs  of  LEAA. 
These  Include:  authority  to  establish  and 
support  a  training  program  for  State  and 
local  prosecuting  attorneys  and  author- 
ity to  establish  law  enforcement  intern- 
ships. 

AOorrxoNAL  suBTscT  lUTTaas  covnuED  at  tbx 
coNFxaxMci  strasTxrtnx 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  num- 
ber of  titles  to  the  law  enforcement 
assistance  amendments  approved  by  the 
House.  The  conference  substitute  adapts 
five  of  these  additional  titles.  These 
Include : 

First.  Amendment  to  the  Oun  Control 
Act  of  1868  designed  to  Impose  stricter 
sentencing  with  respect  to  persons  who 
use  a  firearm  to  commit,  or  who  carry  a 
firearm  unlawfully  during  the  commis- 
sion of  a  Federal  felony. 

Second.  Amendment- to  the  Criminal 
Appeals  Act  to  broaden  and  clarify  the 
right  of  the  Government  to  appeal  dis- 
missals of  criminal  cases. 

Third.  Protection  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress— the  creation  of  a  Federal  offense 
to  km.  kidnap,  or  assault  any  Members 
of  Congress  or  member-ot-Oongress- 
elect. 

Fourth.  Protection  of  the  President — 
creation  of  Federal  penalties  for  unau- 
thorized entry  Into  any  building  or  the 
grounds  thereof  where  the  President  Is 
or  may  be  temporarUy  residing. 

Fifth.  Reinstatement  of  the  Wiretap 
Commission  which  had  been  created  in 
19<8  but  repealed  In  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  to  the 
law  enforcement  assistance  procram 
contained  In  the  conference  substitute 


will  substantially  increase  the  level  of 
Federal  investment  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system.  The  proposed  changes  are 
also  intended  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
State  and  local  innovation  and  Improve- 
ment. Of  particular  promise  Is  the  new 
program  for  the  construction,  acquisi- 
tion, and  renovation  of  corrections 
faculties. 

A  primary  objective  of  these  amend- 
ments Is  to  make  the  entire  law  enforce- 
ment assistance  program  far  more  re- 
sponsive to  local  crime  problems  and  to 
insure  far  greater  participation  by  local 
governments  in  the  planning  process. 
The  law  enforcement  assistance  effort 
represents,  to  me,  the  most  promising 
technique  by  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  contribute  to  reducing  the  level 
of  violence  and  crime  In  the  streets  In 
this  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  merely 
to  announce  the  unanimous  support  of 
members  of  the  conference  for  the  con- 
ference report,  and  I  join  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Cxllek)  In 
urging  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  report  is  a  compromise.  But  unlike 
many  compromises,  this  (>ompromlse  1 
believe  to  be  better  than  either  the  House 
bill  or  the  Senate  substitute.  Many  of  the 
rough  edges  have  been  made  smooth  and 
many  of  the  tmworkable  provisions  have 
been  made  workable. 

There  were  about  50  points  In  disagree- 
ment between  the  House  and  the  other 
body.  I  cannot  in  this  brief  time  discuss 
all  of  those  points  and  their  resolution, 
much  less  discuss  the  points  on  which 
there  was  agreement  between  the  two 
Houses.  Rather,  I  will  attempt  to  focus 
upon  the  more  significant  Issues  relating 
to  the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance 
Administration. 

It  was  generaUy  agreed  that  the  pres- 
ent system  of  administering  the  law  en- 
forcement assistance  program  was  cum- 
bersome. Every  decision,  whether  It  con- 
cerned administration  or  policy,  had  to 
be  made  by  unanimous  consent  of  a 
three-man  board,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  "troika."  Although  the  Bouse  bill 
would  have  completely  abolished  the 
troika  and  substituted  a  single  Adminis- 
trator, the  conferees  decided  on  a  middle 
position  between  the  House  bill  and  the 
present  law.  The  conferees  decided  to  re- 
tain the  troika  but  to  bestow  a  greater  re- 
sponsibility upon  the  chief  Administrator 
by  granting  him  aU  administrative 
powers.  With  respect  to  other  functions, 
powers,  and  duties,  the  Administrator 
would  also  govern  provided  that  he  had 
the  consent  of  at  least  one  of  the  two 
Associate  Administrators.  If  the  Admin- 
istrator should  not  obtain  such  consent, 
it  was  contemplated  by  the  conferees 
that  the  impasse  would  be  reaalved  by  the 
Attorney  General. 

The  conference  adapted  the  House 
version  of  the  bill  rdattve  the  provision 
concerning  the  composition  of  plarmlng 
agencies.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  State  planning  agencies  and 
regional  planning  units  within  the  State 


shall  t>e  representative  of  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  units  of  general  local 
governments,  and  public  agencies  main- 
taining programs  to  reduce  and  control 
crime.  The  Intent  of  such  provision  when 
it  passed  the  Rouse  and  the  intent  of  the 
conferees  is  that  the  various  entiUes 
enumerated  be  Included  on  the  State  or 
regional  planning  agency.  The  pro- 
vision does  not  mean  that  such  State 
or  regional  planning  unit  be  composed 
only  of  these  entities.  Thus  there  Is  no 
Intention  to  exclude  from  such  planning 
units  representation  of  other  Interests. 
Rather  the  provision  sets  a  minimum 
mandatory  requirement  for  the  composi- 
tion of  such  planning  units. 

The  House  bUl  provided  an  authoriza- 
tion to  make  grants  for  the  establish- 
ment of  criminal  justice  ctxjrdinatlng 
counsels  for  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment. The  Senate  substitute  had  a 
similar  provision  to  limit  such  grants  to 
units  of  general  local  government  having 
a  population  of  250,000  or  more.  Such 
limitation  Is  not  as  narrow  as  It  may 
seem  to  the  uninitiated  because  section 
601(d)  of  the  act  defines  units  of  general 
local  government  to  Include  counties  as 
well  as  cities  and  towns. 

Because  of  the  financial  straits  of  both 
the  States  and  cities,  the  conferee* 
adopted  more  liberal  matching  fund  for- 
mulas. With  regard  to  most  law  enforce- 
ment programs  funded  under  the  pre- 
sent act.  the  Federal  share  may  be  up  to 
60  percent  of  the  cost.  This  pertains  to 
both  block  grants  and  discretionary 
grants.  The  conference  substitute  pro- 
vides that  the  Federal  share  may  be  up 
to  75  percent  of  the  cost.  It  is  Important 
to  note  that  the  new  requirement — like 
many  other  provisions  of  the  bill — per- 
tains to  the  present  fiscal  year.  Although 
this  fiscal  year  Is  nearly  half  over,  the 
administration  of  the  more  liberal  re- 
quirements will  not  be  as  difficult  as  It 
might  seem,  because  most  of  the  block 
grants  and  discretionary  grants  are 
made  In  the  second  half  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  conference  also  adopted  a  provi- 
sion which  requires  that  beginning  In 
fiscal  year  1973,  at  least  40  percent  of  the 
Federal  share  of  the  funding  of  any  pro- 
gram or  project  be  from  money  expreesly 
appropriated  by  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment in  the  aggregate  for  such  pro- 
grams or  projects — as  opposed  to  do- 
nated services  or  property.  This  is  the 
so-called  hard-match  requirement  and 
It  pertains  equally  to  block  grants  and 
discretionary  grants.  If  a  State  or  local 
government  appropriates  money  to  par- 
ticipate dlrecOy  In  an  LEAA  program, 
that  is  obviously  a  hard  match.  But 
what  If  the  State  or  local  government 
transfers  persoimel  to  participate  in 
LEAA  programs  or  projects?  That  Is  not 
a  hard  match.  It  can  only  be  considered 
a  hard  match.  If  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment were  to  appropriate  money  to 
fill  the  vacancies  created  by  the  trans- 
fer. The  controlling  purpose  of  the  hard- 
match  provision  Is  the  desire  to  stimu- 
late new  State  and  local  money  for  imag- 
inative and  innovative  State  and  local 
anticrime  programs.  This  purpose  is  al- 
ready ensconced  in  section  303(10)  of 
the  law.  The  hard-match  requirement 
puts  teeth  Into  that  legislative  puipose. 


r-r\iM/^i»i:ccir\MAt    Dcmun HfrtlSP 
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I  Mhort  LEAA  to  be  diligent  in  over- 
seeing State  and  local  flnancing  of  pro- 
grams so  that  the  will  of  Congress  in 
this  regard  may  be  carried  out.  I  think 
It  noteworthy  that  other  provisions  of 
the  conference  substitute  will  provide 
criminal  penalties  for  misrcpresentetion 
of  material  facts  in  seeking  assistance 
from  LEAA. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  three 
criminal  penalty  proiisions  added  by  the 
Senate  to  provide  additional  protection 
beyond  those  already  available  in  the 
Federal  criminal  courts  against  embez- 
alement  or  stealing  of  funds,  assets,  and 
property-  which  are  the  subject  of  LEAA 
grants  or  contracts.  The  Senate  added 
those  provisions  'out  of  an  abundance 
of  caution."  since  it  seems  clear  that 
provisions  of  present  law  already  cover 
some  or  all  of  these  actions.  Referring  to 
page  52  of  Senate  Report  91-1253,  sec- 
tions 1001  and  371  of  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  and  the  case  of 
United  Slates  v.  Thompson.  366  F.  2d  167 
—   O.S. 


but  pragmatic  Such  criticism,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  merits  of  the  so-called  buy- 
in  provision,  was  based  upon  the  present 
financial  problems  confronting  the 
States.  To  ease  the  practical  Impact  of 
this  provision  while  honoring  its  pur- 
pose, the  conference  did  four  things: 

pnrst.  It  deferred  the  requirement  to 
buy-in  until  fiscal  year  1973. 

Second.  It  reduced  the  non-Pederal 
share  on  most  programs  from  40  to  25 
percent,  thus  reducing  the  buy-in  re- 
quirement from  one-fourth  of  40  percent 
to  one-fourth  of  25  percent. 

Third,  it  relaxed  the  requirement  as  of 
fiscal  year  1973  that  each  State  pass 
through  75  percent  of  its  block  grant 
funds.  It  substituted  a  formula  which 
would  allow  a  State  to  pass  through  to 
local  govenunents  a  portion  of  the  block 
grant  commensiu-ate  with  the  propor- 
tionate performance  of  local  govern- 
ments. This  flexible  pass-through  pro- 
vision would  mean  that  45  of  50  States 


torlous  programs  to  be  continued  and 
expanded,  hereby  assisting  the  efforts  of 
government  at  all  levels  to  control  crime 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  con- 
ferees have  agreed  to  defer  until  fiscal 
year  1973  the  effect  of  provisions  in  the 
bill  which  would  have  diverted  to  discre- 
tionary grants  funds  which  would 
normally  be  distributed  through  block 
grants  to  a  State  planning  agency  and 
through  that  agency  to  local  law  en- 
forcement projects.  If  that  State  failed 
to  contribute  25  percent  of  the  non- 
Federal  funding  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment projects  seeking  Federal  assistance 

The  original  language  of  this  pro- 
vision would  have  in  effect  disqualified 
Iowa  and  many  other  States  from  receiv- 
ing block  grants  under  the  LEAA  pro- 
gram, for  the  Iowa  General  Assembly 
could  not  have  enacted  the  necessai-y 
authorization  or  appropriations  legis- 
lation contributing  State  funds  to  local 
projects  In  time  to  qualify  the  State  for 


i6th  Clr.   19661.   cert  denied.   389  ^_  ^^^  ___^__  ^ 

973  11967).  these  new  penalty  provisions     "Jy^'J  "j^^  of  course,  the  less  passed 
will  be  important  supplements  to  exist-     u„ough    the  smaller  the  impact  of  the 


could  pass  through  less  than  75  percent    continued  receipt  of  LEAA  funds  under 
of  the  block  grant  funds,  as  is  now  re-    this  new  requirement 


ing  Federal  laws  and  wiU  go  far  to  prO' 
tcct  against  misuse  of  LEAA  funds.  It  Is 
expected  that  the  Justice  Department 
will  vigorously  enforce  these  provlsiona. 
The  House  bill  provided  that  no  State 
plan  should  be  approved  unless  the  plan 
provides  for  the  allocation  of  an  ade- 
quate share  of  assistance  to  deal  with  law 
enforcement  problem  In  areas  of  high 
crime  Incidence.  The  Senate  version  pro- 
vided that  no  State  plan  should  be  ap- 
proved unless  It  provided  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  an  adequate  share  of  Ijenefits  of 
assistance  to  areas  characterized  by  high 
law  enforcement  activity  The  confer- 
ence compromise  provided  that  no  State 
plan  should  l»e  approved  unless  it  pro- 
vide for  the  allocation  of  adequate  assist- 
ance to  areas  characterized  by  both  high 
crime  Incidence  and  high  law  enforce- 
ment activity.  It  was  feared  that  reliance 
solely  upon  the  single  standard  of  high 
crime  incidence  might  invite  an  arti- 
ficial statistical  crime  wave.  On  the  other 
hand  it  was  noted  that  the  provision  oX 
the  other  body  which  focused  upon  high 
law  enforcement  activity  would  also  io- 
clude  crowded  correctional  facilities  In 
sparsely  populated  low-crime  areaf  and 
thus  obscure  the  purpose  of  thli  provi- 
sion. The  conference  compromise  makes 
clear  that  this  provision  focuses  upon 
areas  of  high  law  enforcement  activity 
but  only  if  those  areas  also  have  a  high 
crime  mcidence. 

Under  present  law.  a  State  when  It  re- 
ceives a  block  grant  from  LEAA  must 
"pass  through"  75  percent  of  the  funds 
to  units  of  general  local  government. 
Present  law  does  not  indicate  whether 
the  local  government  or  the  State  gov- 
ernment Is  obligated  to  supply  the  non- 
Federal  match  with  regard  to  the  Fed- 
eral dollars  that  are  passed  through  to 
units  of  general  local  government.  Expe- 
rience has  indicated  that  only  five  or  six 
States  assumed  part  of  the  non-Federal 
expense  of  these  programs.  The  Houae 
bUl  required  that  the  State  provide  at 
least  one-fourth  of  the  non-Pederal  fund- 
ing required  for  federally  assisted  local 
programs.  The  major  critidjnn  of  the 
Home  provision  was  not  philosophical 


buy-in  requirement 

Fourth,  whereas  the  House  bill  would 
have  required  that  the  State  buy  into 
each  local  program,  the  conference 
agreed  that  the  State  may  buy  In  on  an 
aggregate  basis.  The  conference  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  example 
provided  by  the  State  of  nilnols  which  Is 
now  buying  in  on  an  aggregate  basis. 

The  House  bill  accorded  discretionary 
grants  preferential  status  in  that  it 
would  have  permitted  a  Federal  share  up 
to  90  percent  of  the  cost:  whereas  the 
block  grant  celling  generally  was  80  per- 
cent. In  short,  under  the  House  bill  a  city 
would  prefer  a  discretionary  grant  to  a 
block  grant  passed  through  from  the 
State.  But  the  conference  substitute  re- 
versed the  preference.  It  made  the  Fed- 
eral share  75  percent  in  both  situations. 
But  for  a  local  government,  this  equality 
will  be  altered  by  the  buy-m  provision. 
When  a  local  government  receives  block 
grant  funds  passed  through  from  the 
State,  the  SUte  will  be  helping  to  pay  the 
non-Pederal  share.  In  short,  a  local  gov- 
ernment will  now  have  a  financial  pref- 
erence for  block  grants  because  of  the 
buy-in  provision. 

Plrmlly,  I  want  to  note  the  tremendous 
thrust  this  bill  will  give  to  corrections  re- 
form. Under  the  present  block  grant  pro- 
gram in  part  C,  about  29  percent  of  the 
funds  are  allocated  to  corrections.  The 
new  program  for  corrections  provides  an 
additional  sum  not  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  amount  allocated  for  part  C. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  adoption  of  the  conference 
report,  and  congratulate  the  conferees 
from  both  bodies  on  their  diligence  in 
producing  this  final  version  of  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  for 
enactment,  before  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  to  have  cosponaored 
this  legislation,  and  to  have  supported 
its  enactment. 

The  authorization  for  funding  the  law 
enforcement  assistance  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  expired  midnight 
June  30,  1970.  The  pending  legislation 
will  enable  these  very  valuable  and  mert- 


1  brought  this  problem  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore this  body  on  June  29,  and  proposed 
an  amendment  deferring  the  effect  of  the 
new  requirement  for  State  contribution 
until  fiscal  year  1973.  Although  my 
amendment  was  defeated  narrowly  on 
a  teller  vote,  23  to  26,  the  Senate  later 
deleted  the  State  contribution  provision 
entirely  and  It  became  a  matter  for  the 
conference  committee  to  resolve. 

On  December  8,  I  wrote  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Ciller),  with  copy  to 
each  of  the  other  House  conferees  on 
this  bill,  and  restated  the  problem,  urg- 
ing that  the  conference  either  accept  the 
Senate  amendment  deleting  the  State 
contribution  requirement  or  adopt  the 
amendment  I  had  proposed  on  the  House 
fioor.  deferring  application  of  the  State 
contribution  requirement  for  2  years. 

I  am  sure  that  the  State  of  Iowa.  Its 
congressional  delegation,  and  law  en- 
forcement officials  throughout  the  State 
as  well  as  in  other  Sutes  which  would 
have  had  the  same  problem,  are  very 
appreciative  of  the  action  of  the  House 
conferees  in  accepting  as  they  did  modi- 
fication of  the  State  contribution  pro- 
vLnlon  to  defer  Its  application  to  after 
June  30,  1972.  as  I  had  proposed  in  the 
House  on  June  29. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  of 
course  know  of  the  concern  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Crime  about  the 
quality  of  the  criminal  justice  system  in 
this  country.  Since  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration  is  the  most 
important  Federal  funding  agency  In  the 
war  against  crime  in  America,  the  1970 
amendments  that  are  now  before  us  are 
extremely  critical.  Under  this  conference 
report,  LEAA  is  authorized  over  the  next 
3  years  to  spend  over  13  billion  in  the 
waging  of  this  war.  The  Judiciary  Com- 
mittees of  both  Houses  are  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  their  fine  work  and  diligence 
In  strengthening  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  of  1988  by 
these  amendments. 

These  amendments  raise  the  Federal 
share  In  antlcrlme  programs,  require  the 
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Slates  to  make  greater  efforts  in  the  war 
against  crime  and  increase  the  authori- 
zation for  LEAA  to  $660,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1971  and  $1.1  biUion  in  fiscal  year 
1973  and  $1.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
Certainly  several  of  the  new  directions 
that  will  now  be  taken  with  respect  to 
Increased  funding  of  correctional  insti- 
tutions and  larger  allocations  to  high 
crime  areas  are  steps  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  would  be  my  hope  that  this  body 
will  continue  to  closely  scrutinize  the 
administration  of  these  funds  by  LEAA. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  to  us  in  several 
hearings  around  the  country,  the  admin- 
istrative structure  of  this  agency  leaves 
much  to  be  desired.  If  tlie  amendments 
vesting  personnel  and  administrative 
powers  in  the  top  Administrator  fall  to 
achieve  their  desired  end.  then  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  a  fresh  look  be  taken  as 
to  the  most  eEBcient  and  effective  orga- 
nizational structure  for  that  agency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendment*  are  a 
helpful  step  in  the  war  against  crime  and 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  with 
gratification  that  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  of  HJl.  17825. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  will  be  a  major 
step  forward  In  mustering  the  combined 
resources  of  our  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  in  the  war  against  crime. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee I  can  attest  to  the  diligence  and 
devotion  shown  by  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  from  each  of  the  two 
political  parties  who  have  labored  hard 
and  long  to  reconcile  differences  and  pro- 
duce a  truly  effective  program. 

The  major  thrust  of  the  bill  is  to  re- 
form the  law  enforcement  assistance 
program  and  Improve  its  capability  in 
meeting  the  urgent  needs  for  law  en- 
forcement In  urban  areas.  The  confer- 
ence report  contains  authorization  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administration 
and  appropriated  by  the  committee.  It 
also  provides  authorization  for  appro- 
priations in  excess  of  $2  billion  for  the 
2  succeeding  fiscal  years. 

A  major  part  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute are  those  provisions  developed  In  the 
House  bill  which  provide  a  far-reaching 
and  expanded  program  of  construction, 
renovation,  and  acquisition  of  correction 
facilities.  The  method  of  allocation  of 
funds  for  this  program  is  identical  to 
that  contained  in  the  House  bill:  namely, 
allocation  on  the  basis  of  need  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  population. 

The  conference  substitute  also  carries 
forward  other  important  items  which  the 
House  earlier  had  approved  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  of  343  to  2  on  June  30. 
These  items  Include  the  requirement  that 
LEAA  approval  of  a  State  will  not  be 
based  on  an  express  finding  that  the 
State  has  given  adequate  assistance  to 
areas  of  high  crime  Incidence  and  high 
law  enforcement  activity. 

Also  included  is  the  requirement  that 
the  States  contribute  or  "buy  in"  25  per- 
cent of  the  non-Federal  funding  required 
under  the  act.  T^e  conference  substitute 
defers  this  requirement  until  July  1. 1972. 
Nevertheless,  the  principle  of  State  fi- 
nancial responsibility  is  established.  This 
requirement  should  help  to  significantly 
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defray  the  financial  burdens  borne  by 
the  cities,  and  at  the  same  time  heighten 
State  Involvement  In  Implementing  and 
monitoring  law  enforcement  programs 
and  projects. 

A  third  important  aspect  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  which  will  bring  Im- 
mediate respite  to  municipal  and  county 
governments  is  the  provision  in  the  con- 
ference substitute  modifying  the  match- 
ing requirements  under  the  act.  The  con- 
ference substitute  provides,  effective  In 
the  current  fiscal  year,  that  the  Federal 
share  of  most  programs  financed  under 
block  grants  as  well  as  discretionary 
grants  shall  be  75  percent;  the  resulting 
25  percent  match  is  to  be  furnished  by 
State  or  local  government.  Compared  to 
the  present  60-40  matching  ratio,  this 
promises  some  immediate  relief  to  mu- 
nicipal and  county  governments  who  are 
facing  financial  crises. 

There  are  other  provisions  In  the 
House  bill  which  required  compromise  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  final  conference 
agreement.  One  such  item  is  the  admin- 
istrative management  over  the  law  en- 
foreement  assistance  program  Itself.  I 
lielieve  the  provisions  in  the  House  bUl 
which  abolished  the  three-man  board 
system,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
"troika,"  with  the  substitution  of  a  final 
administrator  representing  the  most 
sensible  approach.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute, however,  adopts  the  Senate  ver- 
sion which  vests  in  the  administrator  all 
authority  over  administrative  matters 
but  reqtures  the  concurrence  of  at  least 
one  of  the  associate  administrators  for 
determinations  of  policy.  The  Senate 
amendment,  while  it  falls  short  of  the 
solution  In  the  House  bill,  nevertheless 
promises  an  important  Improvement 
over  the  present  system  with  Its  require- 
ment of  unanimity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  be.  I  am  certain,  among 
the  major  achievements  of  the  9l6t  Con- 
gress, lii  developing  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  2  years 
ago  we  recognized  that  most  crimes  are 
local  In  nature  and  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  SUte  and  local  law  enforcement 
agencies.  We  also  recognized  that  Con- 
gress and  the  entire  Federal  Government 
has  a  clear  responsibility  to  do  all  In  Its 
power  to  strengthen  local  and  Stale  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

In  enacUng  H.R.  17825.  we  are  dem- 
onstrating again  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  their  law  enforcement 
agencies  have  our  full  backing  and  sup- 
port. 

As  a  resident  of  the  city  of  Newark, 
N.J..  which  imhappily  was  listed  by  the 
FBI  as  first  In  the  crime  index  of  cities 
with  population  of  over  350,000,  this 
legislation  has  a  special  significance  to 
me  and  to  my  constituents  Yet,  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  legislation  goes  beyond 
the  jurisdictional  limits  of  my  city  and 
all  of  the  other  urban  areas  infiltrated 
with  crime.  Its  deepest  significance  lies 
in  the  fact  that  It  wlU  assist  in  ridding 
our  entire  society  of  the  terror  and  fear 


The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERALLEAVE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  have  5 
legislative  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter  In  the  Reco«d  on  the 
conference  report  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Al- 
BEBT).  Is  there  obJecUon  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


2193. 
AND 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S. 

OCCUPATIONAL   SAFETY 

HEALTH  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  iS. 
2193) ,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor to  set  standards  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  working 
men  and  women;  to  assist  and  encourage 
States  to  participate  in  efforts  to  assure 
such  working  conditions;  to  provide  for 
research,  information,  education  and 
training  in  the  field  of  occupational  safe- 
ty and  health,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 

The  CTerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

iFor  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 16.  1970.) 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  of 
the  managers  t>e  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  IS  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  7 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  if  there  are  copies  of  this 
conference  report  available? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  conference  report 
was  printed  In  the  Racoao  yesterday,  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House.  It  is  m  the 
RECOR3  delivered  today. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  answer  "yes"  or  "no"?  Are 
copies  available  on  the  fioor  for  Members 
during  this  consideration? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Copies  are  available  on 
the  fioor.  because  all  a  Member  has  to  do 
is  open  up  the  CoNoaEssioNU.  Ricoiid. 

The  gentleman  from  Miimesota  iMr. 
QtJiEi  has  the  page  in  the  Recobd,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  QUIE.  It  is  page  41965  of  the 
Record  for  December  16.  1970. 

Mr.  HAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 


serving the  right  to  object,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  we  do  not  have  the  usual 
which  crime  has  spread  among  all  of    printed  copies  of  the  conference  report 
our  citizens.  available  at  the  various  desks  for  the 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the     Members ;  Is  that  not  true? 


previous  question  on  the  contermce  re- 
port. 
The  previous  question  wa<  ordered. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  We  do  not  have  the  re- 
port at  your  desk,  but  I  have  an  eirtn 
copy  here  I  will  give  to  the  gentleman 
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now  and.  as  I  said,  it  tuns  bttn.  printed  in 
the  Ricou). 

Mr.  HALL.  This  is  what  comes  from 
allowing  printing  under  the  rules  and 
fliing  prior  to  midnight.  It  brings  about 
an  obvious  impossible  Job  of  printing 
from  an  overburdened  CJovemment 
Printing  Office,  when  they  cannot  possi- 
bly grind  out  all  of  this  material  In  time 
for  us  tntelUgently  to  do  our  homework 
and  consider  it  and  express  a  Judgment 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. As  further  proof  Members  should 
note  where  the  printed  record  of  legisla- 
tive debate  is  cutoff  in  the  Issue  for  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  HALL.  Will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  the  report  was 
tiled  yesterday  at  approximately  1  p.m. 
If  I  had  known.  I  would  have  been  de- 
lighted to  deliver  you  a  copy  earlier.  1 
regret  that  I  did  not. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  to  the  House  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  occupational  health 
and  safety  legislation.  This  report  has 
been  signed  by  18  of  the  20  conferees 
that  participated  in  this  conference. 

This  was  not  an  easy  conference.  In 
fact,  it  was  a  dllBcult  one.  We  had  some 
five  sessions,  several  of  which  lasted  7 
hours  or  more.  There  was  substantial 
give  and  take  on  both  sides.  There  were 
many  issues  on  which  one  side  or  the 
other,  and  often  both,  felt  very  strongly. 
The  end  result  was  a  conference  report, 
however,  that  is  fair  and  equitable  to 
everyone — a  conference  report  of  which 
we  can  all  be  proud. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members 
of  the  conference  committee.  I  want  to 
pay  particular  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dan- 
reis  < .  He  worked  for  many,  many  months 
bringing  this  legislation  to  this  point 
where  we  now  hope  it  can  become  law. 
This  is  landmark  legislation,  touching 
almost  every  Industry  in  the  country  that 
is  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute,  also,  to  our  mi- 
nority members.  Congressmen  Smcn, 
Qtnr,  EscH,  and  Ehlewborh,  who  worked 
diUgcntly  with  the  majority  trying  to  re- 
solve all  these  difficult  issues  and  to 
bring  atsout  a  report  which  will  go  down 
in  the  history  as  a  major  advance  pro- 
viding major  benefits  and  protections  to 
all  the  working  people  In  this  country. 

We  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Congressmen  Xi^vtels.  SmccB.  and  Qms. 
They  piersevered,  day  In  and  day  out,  to 
help  us  arrive  at  an  agreement  In  con- 
ference. 


We  have  here  today  a  conference  re- 
port that  every  Member  in  this  Chamber 
can  support, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  shall  review  the  major 
differences  resolved  in  the  conference 
report. 

THX  PBO>Cin.OATXO>l  OT  STAMOAWM 

A  major  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  representing  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  w^lth  respect  to  the 
procedure  to  be  used  in  the  development 
and  promulgation  of  the  health  and 
safety  standards.  The  Iitembers  of  this 
body  will  recall  that  the  Senate  bill  pro- 
vided for  promulgation  of  these  stand- 
ards by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
House  amendment  authorized  their  pro- 
mulgation by  a  National  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Board.  In  the  proce- 
dures provided  for  the  establishment  and 
promulgation  of  standards  there  were 
many  similarities  in  the  Senate  bill  and 
the  House  amendment.  For  instance,  both 
the  Secretary  and  Board  were  permitted 
to  begin  rulemaking  on  their  own  motion 
or  on  the  basis  of  petitions.  Some  of  the 
procedural  differences  resulted  mainly, 
however,  from  the  choice  of  the  respec- 
tive bodies  as  to  who  should  do  the  rule- 
making. The  chief  difference  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  procedure  for  setting 
standards  under  the  House  amendment 
were  under  the  formal  nilemaking  pro- 
cedures also  provided  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act.  The  House  re- 
ceded on  the  procedure  for  promulgating 
standards.  We  accepted  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  as  the  promulgator  of  the  stand- 
ards and  we  adopted  the  Informal  rule- 
making procedures  which  the  Senate  bill 
authorized. 

We  aixepted  a  provision  that  hearings 
should  lie  required  only  when  requested 
by  interested  parties,  and  did  not  require 
a  hearing  on  every  proposed  standard  as 
the  House  amendment  would  have  re- 
quired. There  were  Important  Senate 
concessions  even  in  this  area,  however. 
The  Senate  receded  with  respect  to  a 
provision  in  their  bill  which  would  have 
permitted  a  shortened  rulemaking  pro- 
cedure for  the  issuance  of  existing  pro- 
prietary standards.  In  addition.  In 
adopting  the  Senate  language  the  House 
insisted  on  an  amendment  under  which 
employers  may  petition  for  a  temporary 
order  granting  a  variance  from  a  stand- 
ard promulgated  by  the  Secretary.  Such 
an  order  is  to  be  granted  only  if  the 
employer  shows  he  Is  unable  to  comply 
with  a  standard  for  specific  and  limited 
reasons,  the  unavailability  of  profes- 
sional or  technical  personnel,  or  of  nec- 
essary materials  or  equipment,  or  be- 
cause necessary  construction  or  altera- 
tion of  facilities  cannot  be  completed  In 
the  time  required.  The  economic  impli- 
cations of  a  standard  for  an  employer 
are  not  to  be  considered  In  the  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  a  variance  is  to 
be  allowed.  The  employees  of  such  an 
employer  are  entitled  to  notice  and  hear- 
ing on  such  an  order.  Such  an  order  may 
be  Issued  in  any  given  case  for  a  maxi- 
mum of  1  year  and  may  not  be  renewed 
more  than  twice. 

TMtPVTaOK 

The  differences  In  the  two  versions  of 
the  bill  with  respect  to  inspection  by  the 


Secretary  of  Labor  were  not  major,  save 
In  two  respects.  The  Senate  bill  would 
have  required  an  employer  to  make  pe- 
riodic self-inspections  to  be  followed  by 
a  certification  of  the  results  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor,  This  would  have  faced  an 
employer  with  the  unfortunate  choice  of 
admitting  a  violation  of  a  standard 
which  would  have  subjected  him  to  a 
citation  under  the  act  or  subjecting  him- 
self to  a  charge  of  having  made  a  false 
statement  if  he  did  not  accurately  report 
the  condition  or  situation  that  was  a  vio- 
lation of  a  standard  under  this  act.  The 
conferees  adopted  the  principle  of  self- 
inspection.  The  Secretary  may  now  pro- 
vide for  such  self-inspection  by  regu- 
lation, but  no  certification  of  the  results 
may  be  required. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
both  a  management  and  an  employee 
representative  had  to  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  accompany  an  Inspector. 
The  conferees  adopted  this  principle 
rather  than  the  provision  of  the  Rouse 
amendment  under  which  an  employee 
repre'^entatlve  would  have  been  given  the 
opportunity  to  accompany  an  inspector 
only  if  the  employer  or  his  representative 
also  accompanied  the  inspector, 

CTTATIONS   rOR    VIOLATtONS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  If.  upon 
inspection  or  investigation,  the  Secretary 
or  hts  auUiorized  representative  "deter- 
mines" that  an  employer  has  violated 
mandatory  i-equirements  under  the  act. 
he  shall  "forthwith"  lESue  a  citation.  The 
House  amendment  provided  that  if  on 
the  basis  of  any  inspection  or  investiga- 
tion the  Secretary  "believes"  that  an  em- 
ployer has  violated  such  requirements,  he 
shall  issue  a  citation  to  the  employer.  The 
conference  report  provides  that  if  the 
Secretary  "believes"  that  an  employer 
has  violated  such  requirements  be  shall 
issue  the  citation  with  "reasonable 
promptness."  In  the  absence  of  excep- 
tional circumstances  any  delay  is  not  ex- 
pected to  exceed  72  hours  from  the  time 
the  violation  Is  detected  by  the  inspec- 
tor. 

The  Senate  bill  kept  separate  the  pro- 
ceedings for  the  issuance  of  the  citation 
from  those  with  respect  to  the  Imposition 
of  penalties  for  violations.  The  House 
amendment  combined  proposed  penalties 
with  the  Issuance  of  the  citation.  The 
conference  report  follows  the  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  in  this  respect. 

The  House  amendment  prohibited  is- 
suance of  a  citation  more  than  3  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  any  violation. 
The  Senate  bill  had  no  such  statute  of 
limitations.  The  Senate  receded  with  an 
amendment  changing  the  3  months  to  A 
months. 

The  Senate  bill  gave  employees  the 
right  to  appeal  the  time  allowed  for 
abatement  of  a  violation  and  provided 
that  the  Commission  should  prescribe 
rules  of  procedure  giving  employees  the 
opportunity  to  participate  as  parties.  ITie 
House  amendment  restricted  the  right  of 
appeal  in  such  cases  to  the  employer.  The 
House  receded  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  the  employer  shall 
have  a  right  to  reopen  the  proceedings 
for  a  rehearing  in  the  event  It  is  impoe- 
slble  to  comply  with  the  abatement  re- 
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quirements  with  the  period  provided  for 
in  the  citation. 

JTTDICIAL    pmOCEXDINGS 

Both  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  for  Judicial  review 
of  Commission  decisions.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  appeal  rights  to  any  person  ad- 
versely affected  or  aggrieved  by  an  order 
of  the  Commission,  The  House  amend- 
ment limited  appeal  rights  to  the  em- 
ployer and  the  Secretary,  The  House 
amendment  provided  for  Judicial  review 
in  the  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
where  the  violation  occurred  or  where 
the  employer  had  his  principal  office.  The 
Senate  bill  also  permitted  review  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals. 
The  House  receded. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  for  adminis- 
trative action  to  obtain  relief  for  an  em- 
ployee discriminated  against  for  assert- 
ing rights  under  this  act.  including  rein- 
statement with  back  pay.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  provision  for  obtaining  such 
administrative  relief;  rather  it  provided 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  employers 
who  discriminate  against  employees  in 
such  cases.  With  respect  to  the  first  mat- 
ter, the  House  receded  with  an  amend- 
ment making  specific  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  district  courts  for  proceedings 
brought  by  the  Secretary  to  restrain  vio- 
lations and  other  appropriate  relief.  With 
respect  to  the  second  matter  dealing  with 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  employ- 
ers, the  House  receded, 

PBHALTIES 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  there 
shall  be  assessed  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  for  each  violation.  The 
House  amendment  was  similar  unless  the 
\iolatlon  was  determined  not  to  be  of  a 
serious  nature  in  which  case  a  civil  pen- 
alty of  up  to  $1,000  was  discretionary. 
The  Senate  blU  provided  for  civil  pen- 
alties of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
day  in  which  an  Imminent  danger  order 
or  final  order  of  the  Commission  was 
■iolated.  The  House  amendment  also 
provided  for  a  penalty  of  up  to  $1,000 
for  each  day  in  which  an  order  which  has 
become  final  was  violated.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded on  each  point. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  criminal  pen- 
alties for  willful  violations — not  more 
than  $10,000  and/or  6  months  dotibled 
after  first  conviction.  The  House  amend- 
ment provided  for  a  civil  penalty  of  up  to 
$10,000  for  willful  or  repeated  violations. 
The  Senate  receded  on  civil  penalties  and 
the  House  receded  on  criminal  penalties 
with  an  amendment  which  requires  that 
the  willful  violation  of  the  standard  or 
the  rule,  regulation  or  order  result  In 
death  to  an  employee,  for  the  employer 
to  be  subject  to  the  criminal  penalties 
provided  In  the  subsection. 

The  House  amendment  provided  no 
penalty  for  giving  advance  notice  of  any 
Inspection  to  be  conducted  imder  the 
act.  The  Senate  bill  provided  a  fine  not 
to  exceed  $1,000  and  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  6  months  or  both  for  giv- 
ing advanced  notice.  The  House  receded, 
rmoCKDuius  to  cocNrxXAcr  imiuxkmt 

DANGEXS 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  «eek  a  court  order  to  remove  or 
correct  an  Imminent  danger  and  require 


the  withdrawal  of  endangered  persons 
other  than  "those  necessary  to  correct 
the  danger,  maintain  the  operating  ca- 
pcwity  of  a  continuous  process  operation 
or  permit  a  safe  and  orderly  shut- 
down." The  Senate  bill  contained  no 
limitation  on  the  duration  of  such  a 
temporary  restraining  order,  although 
the  10-day  limit  in  the  FRCP  was  ap- 
plicable. The  Senate  bill  permitted  the 
Secretary  to  issue  an  administrative  im- 
minent danger  shutdown  order  where 
there  was  insufficient  time  to  obtain  a 
court  order.  The  House  amendment  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  to  seek  court  or- 
ders to  restrain  conditions  or  practices 
which  caused  imminent  dangers,  A  tem- 
porary restraining  order  under  the 
House  amendment  was  to  remain  in  ef- 
fect only  5  days.  The  House  amend- 
ment contained  no  provision  permitting 
the  Secretary  to  Issue  an  administrative 
imminent  danger  order.  The  Senate  re- 
ceded with  an  amendment  adopting 
with  minor  changes  the  limitations  on 
court  authority  mentioned  In  the  quota- 
tion above. 

xrrrci  OM  othzx  i.aws 
There  was  a  major  difference  In  the 
two  bills  In  the  treatment  of  the  pro- 
posed effect  on  other  preexisting  health 
and  safety  statutes,  I  think  it  appropri- 
ate to  quote  the  conference  report  on 
this  point. 

The  Senate  bill  said  the  act  should  not 
apply  to  working  conditions  with  respect 
to  which  other  Federal  agencies  exercise 
statutory  authority  affecting  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health,  while  the 
House  amendment  excluded  employees 
whose  working  conditions  were  so  regu- 
lated. The  House  language  had  an  addi- 
tional exclusion  relating  to  employees 
whose  safety  and  health  were  regulated 
by  State  agencies  acting  under  section 
274  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
The  House  receded  on  the  first  point;  the 
Senate  receded  on  the  second. 

Tile  Senate  bill  provided  that  safety 
standards  under  any  law  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor— Walsh-Healy. 
Service  Contract  Act.  Construction  Safe- 
ty Act,  Arts  and  Humanities  Act.  and 
Longshore  Safety — would  be  superseded 
when  more  effective  standards  are  pro- 
mulgated under  this  act,  but  until  then 
they  were  deemed  standards  under  the 
present  act.  The  enforcement  process  of 
this  act  was  thus  added  to  the  enforce- 
ment procedures  of  those  other  acts.  The 
House  amendment  repealed  and  rescind- 
ed standards  under  the  Walsh-Healy.  the 
Service  Contracts,  and  the  Arts  and  Hu- 
manities Acts,  All  construction  Industry 
employers  were  exempted  from  this  act 
and  the  entire  industry  brought  under 
the  Construction  Safety  Act,  That  act 
was  amended  to  make  the  enforcement 
provisions  of  this  act  applicable,  Dnllke 
the  Senate  bill  which  left  the  hearing  of 
contract  violation  cases  with  the  Secre- 
tary, the  House  amendment  provided  the 
hearing  of  such  cases  by  the  Safety  and 
Health  Commission,  The  House  receded. 
The  conferees  intend  that  the  Secre- 
tary develop  health  and  safety  standards 
for  construction  workers  covered  by 
Public  Law  91-54  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  that  law  and  that  he  lae  the 


same  mechanisms  and  resources  for  the 
development  of  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards for  all  the  other  construction  work- 
ers newly  covered  by  this  act.  including 
those  engaged  in  alterations,  repairs, 
painting  and/or  decorating. 

It  is  imderstood  by  the  conferees  that 
In  any  enforcement  proceedings  brought 
under  either  this  act  or  tmder  such  other 
acts,  the  principle  of  collateral  estoppel 
will  apply. 

The  Secretary  was  Intended  to  have  al- 
ternatives available  to  him.  That  is  he 
may  elect  to  pursue  the  procediu-e  for 
enforcement  laid  out  in  either  act  and 
may  seek  to  have  imposed  the  penalty 
authorized  by  either  act.  He  may  not. 
however,  pursue  enforcement  under  one 
act  and  then — whether  having  failed  or 
succeeded — attempt  to  pursue  the  proce- 
dure provided  in  the  other  act.  The  pro- 
visions for  contract  termination  and 
blackUsting  may  be  applied,  of  course,  in 
appropriate  cases  and  their  imposition 
will  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  dvll 
p«ialty.  in  addition. 

Dtrrtrs  or  bmplotess  and  cixi>i.oTKia 
The  Senate  bill  required  workplaces 
to  be  free  from  "recognized  hazards," 
The  House  amendment  required  such 
places  to  be  free  from  "any  hazards 
whlc^  are  readily  apparent  and  are  caus- 
ing or  likely  to  cause  death  or  serious 
bodily  harm,"  The  House  provision  was 
adopted  with  the  Senate's  "recognized 
hazard"  term  replacing  the  House's 
"readily  apparent  hazard," 

The  Senate  bill  required  each  employee 
to  comply  with  occupational  health  and 
safety  standards  and  the  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  orders  issued  under  this  act. 
The  House  amendment  had  no  compara- 
ble provision.  The  House  receded, 

TTie  Senate  bill  made  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Institute  for 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health,  and 
also  established  a  National  Commission 
on  State  Workmen's  Compensation  Laws, 
the  latter  to  undertake  a  study  and  eval- 
uation of  the  effectiveness  of  workmen's 
compensation  statutes.  Both  the  Insti- 
tute and  the  Commission  were  accepted 
by  the  conference. 

There  are  other  less  Important  differ- 
ences as  to  which  the  Members  can  en- 
lighten themselves  by  reading  the  Con- 
CBKSSioNAL  RECORD  of  thls  momlng  at 
page  41965  through  page  41978, 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that  I  never 
have  been  more  proud  of  the  work  of  any 
conference  than  I  am  of  this  one,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  lend  their  support  to 
this  most  important  legislation, 

Mr,  PERKINS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Qmi>. 

Mr,  QUIE.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  Join  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  my  colleagues  who 
signed  the  conference  report  on  the  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health  legislaUon 
in  lu-glng  its  approval. 

Many  months  ago,  in  the  minority 
views  on  the  safety  and  health  bill  re- 
ported by  our  committee,  we  declared, 
and  I  quote: 

We  had  every  confldAoce  Uut  In  tills  aos- 
slon  or  CoogTMa  we  would  see  the  enact- 
ment of  effeodve  Fedaral  legl&UtioD  to  brtog 
about  a&fe  and  more  healtMul  working  oon- 
dltJooe  in  this  oountry.  Ttiat  oonfldence  waa 
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born  of  the  ffict  of  President  Nixon's  having 
rflcommended  this  leglalmtlon  In  three  sepa- 
rate messages  to  Congress.  Including  a  spe- 
cial one  devoted  exclusively  to  the  urgent 
and  unique  problem  of  Job  safety  and  health. 
Our  hope  was  sustained  over  the  months 
by  clear  indications  from  majority  meml)era 
that  n-hlle  reasonable  men  might  differ,  any 
differences  could  tie  worked  out  so  that  we 
might  achieve  the  goal  of  enacting  a  gen- 
uinely effective  law  to  reduce  Job  hazards. 

I  feel  that  in  the  conference  report  be- 
fore us  ve  have  not  only  achieved  that 
goal,  but  also  producetl  a  mea.'iure.  which 
to  a  substantial  degree,  is  consistent  with 
the  recommendations  of  President  Nixon. 
Most  of  the  factors  essential  to  a  satis- 
factory occupational  safety  and  health 
law  are  included  in  the  conference  re- 
port. It  establishes  a  mechanism  for 
creating  a  body  of  effective  safetj"  and 
health  standards  appropriate  to  each 
category  of  American  enterprise.  But  it 
also  provides  for  many  immediate  safe- 
guards while  these  standards  are  being 
developed,  as  well  as  expedited  proce- 
dures for  dealing  with  emergency  situa- 
tions. Imminent  dangers  likely  to  cause 
death  or  serious  harm  if  their  elimina- 
tion Is  not  imdertaken  quickly  are  more 
then  adequately  taken  care  of. 

Nevertheless,  despite  the  scope  of  these 
provisions,  due  process  is  jealously  main- 
tained throughout.  At  every  stage  of  the 
procedures  which  the  measure  provides, 
employers  are  given  every  necessary  op- 
portunity to  present  their  position,  not 
only  through  the  administrative  mech- 
anisms of  hearings,  grants  of  variances, 
and  extensions  of  time  for  compliance, 
but  through  juiilclal  review  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts. 

The  report  also  permits  the  States  to 
develop  and  administer  their  own  safety 
and  health  program  where  these  are  con- 
.sistent  with  the  requirements  laid  down 
in  the  measure.  Moreover,  financial  aid 
is  authorized  for  such  States  as  meet 
these  requirements,  and  small  business 
loans  are  made  available  to  employers 
who  need  such  assistance  in  rendering 
their  work  places  safe  and  healthful  The 
gathering  of  meaningful  statistics  and 
provisions  for  research  into  the  casual 
connections  between  work  and  health 
and  safety  are  not  ignored,  but  to  the 
contrary  occupy  a  significant  place 
among  the  programs  contemplated  by 
this  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  it  pleases  me  a  great  deal 
to  advise  the  House,  that  the  measure 
now  before  us  has  the  complete  support 
of  the  President  and  his  atiministration. 
Immediately  following  the  termination 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  I  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

Daaa  Conckcssman  Quia:  I  wlab  to  canv«y 
to  you  and  the  membars  of  Congress  the 
.'^dmlnifitratiuns  support  for  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  legislation  reported 
by  the  Conference  Committee  last  evening. 

In  my  Judgment  this  bill  reflects  the  ma- 
jor poaltlohb  taken  by  this  Administration 
during  thv  entire  leglalatlve  process  and 
repreaenu  a  BlgniOcant  achievement  in  the 
field  of  health  and  safety  for  America's  work- 
ing men  ano  women. 

Speclflcally  1  am  enthusiastic  alxjut  the 
slgnlflcar.'  steps  taken  by  the  Congr«as  to 
provide  for  fair  procedures  tiy  means  of  the 
establishment  of  the  Occ'jpatlonal  Safety 
and  Health  Review  Commission  aa  an  Inde- 
pendent adjudicatory  body  and  by  the  bUl'a 


exclusive  court  procedure  for  the  restrain- 
ing of  conditions  constituting  an  Imminent 
danger  to  health  and  s.-ifety.  In  addition.  I 
Intend  to  utuue  the  expertise  made  avail- 
able under  the  legislation  through  the  use 
of  advisory  boartjs  In  the  establLshment  of 
health  ana  safety  standards.  The  Important 
addition  of  a  new  Assl-stant  Secretary  for 
Health  and  Safety  in  this  ISepartment  is  a 
contribution  which  this  Administration  In- 
tends to  exploit  to  Its  fullest  by  the  appolnt- 
menT  of  ar  outstanding  executive  to  flU  that 
po.^t. 

The  elTort*  of  both  Houses  of  Coogresa  and 
the  constructive  compromise  struck  by  their 
c^inferees  have  resulted  In  meaningful  legis- 
lation which  I  am  proud  to  supfKjrt. 
Sincerely. 

Jabcxs   D-    HODCaOKT. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

I  believe  it  is  a  good  compromise.  I  do 
not  believe  It  is  the  best  compromise 
that  we  could  have  secured.  Rather  than 
going  Into  the  various  parts  of  the  com- 
promise which  the  chairman  went  Into, 
and  which  I  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Steig»r> — who  did  such 
an  outstanding  job  on  the  Republican 
side — will  also  go  into.  I  would  like  to 
just  talk  a  Uttle  bit  about  conference 
committees  and  how  we  operate  over 
there. 

As  you  know,  the  President  yesterday 
vetoed  the  manpower  and  public  service 
employment  bill.  He  vetoed  it  because  we 
did  not  reach  as  good  an  agreement  as 
we  should  have  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee. Had  we  reached  an  adequate 
compromise,  not  demanding  the  position 
of  the  House  but  an  adequate  compro- 
mise on  the  public  service  employment 
portion  of  that  bill,  I  do  not  believe  there 
would  have  been  a  veto. 

Now  we  came  close  enough  here  on  a 
good  compromise  so  I  doubt  there  would 
be  a  veto,  because,  as  1  say.  obviously  the 
administration  strongly  supports  this 
bill,  but  I  do  believe  we  could  have  come 
a  little  closer  to  the  podtlon  of  the  Rouse 
if  in  one  instance  the  House  conferees 
had  stood  by  the  position  of  the  House. 
And  this  is  what  the  Senate  expected  us 
to  do.  first,  before  they  would  compro- 
mise on  that  question  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  setting  standards,  or  a  board  of 
experts  setting  standards.  As  you  know, 
we  gave  in.  and  there  is  no  provision  for 
a  board  of  experts  setting  standards. 

The  Secretan'  of  Labor  will  be.  as  now 
in  the  conference  report,  setting  stand- 
ards. However,  he  can  appoint  advisory 
committees  to  help  him  devise  the  proper 
standards.  This  he  is  ready  to  do. 

Since  the  House  did  not  at  that  time 
vote  to  stand  by  the  House  position  we 
then  could  not  secure  a  compromise  of- 
fer on  the  part  of  the  Senate  which  they 
were  ready  to  do. 

Now,  that  has  happened  on  more  than 
one  occasion.  I  mentioned  It  on  the  man- 
power and  public  service  employment 
bUl. 

Now,  I  raise  this  to  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  because  I  think  tbere  is  a 
problem  that  confronts  us  when  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  are  conferees 
who  personally  do  not  agree  with  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  do  not  stand  by  the 
action  of  the  House.  The  Senator  from 
New  York,  who  serves  on  the  conference 
committee,  is  a  good  example  of  the  way 
House  conferees  should  conduct  them- 


selves. He  has  many  times  stated  that 
he  stood  by  the  position  of  the  Senate 
even  though  he  did  not  personally  agree 
with  it.  It  makes  a  problem,  as  you  know, 
when  the  Senators  stand  adamantly  by 
tJie  position  of  the  Senate,  but  House 
conferees  cave  easily  and  accent  the 
Senate  position  without  compromise. 

I  just  mention  that  point  because  I 
think  we  .ihould  bear  this  in  mind,  be- 
cause many  times  in  the  future  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor members  will  be  going  to  conference. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees before  they  go.  I  raise  the  point 
because  the  House  may  end  up  with  an 
EBOC  bill  before  we  adjourn,  and  we 
may  need  tj  Instruct  the  conferees,  if 
that  happens. 

I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins i  if  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  respond  to  that. 

Mr.  PERIONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
think  the  inference  should  be  left  with 
the  Members  of  the  House  tliat  the 
chairman  of  the  conferees  deserted  the 
House  position. 

Mr.  QUIE.  No,  I  would  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  on  this  occupational  and 
health  and  safety  bill,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  stood  by  the  position  of 
the  House.  In  fact  it  was  the  leadership 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
enabled  uj  to  come  back  with  this  good 
compromise  and  in  this  regard.  I  say 
it  is  a  good  compromise.  He  took  it  upon 
himself  to  stand  by  the  position  of  the 
House.  I  know  many  Members  on  our 
side  were  wandering  after  the  Stelger- 
Slkes  substitute  was  adapted  whether 
tne  chairman  would  or  not.  We  were 
pleaded  that  he  did,  and  very  strongly. 

There  is  no  criticism  at  all  of  the  chair- 
man on  this  bill.  But  if  at  least  one  other 
on  his  side  had  supported  liim  an  even 
better  comprtHnlse  would  have  been  be- 
fore us. 

I  Just  want  to  raise  it  now  so  that  it  can 
be  discussed.  Legislative  reform  has 
passed  but  we  may  have  to  take  some  ac- 
tion on  this  in  the  future. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I 
think  he  is  correct  in  his  analysis.  I  do 
think  It  is  important  for  the  Rouse  to 
know  two  things.  One — and  in  this  I 
completely  agi^e  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota — that  In  this  conference 
committee  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  i  Mr.  Per- 
icms)  did.  In  fact,  do  an  outstanding  lob 
in  working  to  hold  to  the  House  poeitltm. 
I  think  the  Boose  owes  to  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  posture  In  this  confer- 
ence. 

But,  second.  It  Is  also  quite  clear  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
tends  to  operate  as  a  free  agent  in  a  con- 
ference committee,  and  It  does  not  tend 
at  least  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
the  conferees  on  the  majority  side  to  act 
In  behalf  of  the  position  of  the  House — 
but  It  tends  to  act  on  its  own  behalf  or 
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within  its  own  framework  of  reference. 
That  Is  the  problem  about  which  the 
House  must  be  concerned,  in  my  judg- 
ment, and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  has  done  a  service  to  the 
House  in  raising  It  today  on  this  partic- 
ular conference  report. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  that  I  want  to 
raise  It  on  this  conference  report  which 
I  accept  and  I  have  no  feeling  of  being 
critical  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee when  I  rai!;ed  it  because  I  can  assure 
the  Members  that  we  would  not  have  got 
a  conference  report  even  with  the  six  out 
of  eight  Republicans  who  signed  the  con- 
ference report,  If  it  had  not  been  for  his 
leadership. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportimlty  to  pursue 
the  colloquy  concerning  the  decision 
made  by  the  conferees  regariUng  occu- 
pational health  and  safety. 

I.  too,  have  noticed  the  discrepancy 
when  conferees  of  the  House  do  meet 
with  the  other  body  that  ve  have  a  tend- 
ency of  capitulating  on  olmost  every- 
thing In  contention.  We  did  It  on  man- 
power— we've  done  it  on  numerous  other 
matters  of  disagreement.  Without  trying 
to  castigate  anybody  for  what  happened, 
I  do  think  that  thl.";  side  of  the  aisle,  once 
we  saw  what  was  happening  In  the  con- 
ference committee,  should  have  deter- 
mindley  maintained  the  position  of  the 
House  and  declined  to  sign  the  confer- 
ence report,  our  committee  should  have 
insisted  on  a  facsimile  of  the  fine  sub- 
stitute that  was  authored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Stiicqi)  and 
the  gentlemsn  from  Florida  < Mr.  Sncss) . 

We  did  not  salvage  a  blessed  thing  In 
conference  and  I  believe  we  will  really 
be  doing  the  people  of  this  country  a  dis- 
service if  we  adopt  the  conference  report 
today. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  feels  that  way 
about  It.  But  the  point  is  that  In  signing 
the  conference  report,  others  of  us  feel 
this  was  a  g6od  enough  compromise  to 
bring  back. 

As  I  mentioned.  I  think  we  could  have 
and  should  have  done  better  on  the 
House  position.  But  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  this  legislation  passed 
In  the  House  did  prevail.  The  question 
really  comes  to  whether  It  should  be  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  or  the  Board  who 
sets  standards.  There  Is  a  deep  feeling 
about  tliat.  but  I  do  not  ttilnk  the  differ- 
ence is  as  great  as  some  of  the  more  sub- 
stantive parts  of  the  bill — where  the 
House  position  prevailed — and  on  those 
I  was  very  plea-sed. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  the 
conference  report  provides  for  35  super- 
grade  positions  for  new  functions  author- 
ized in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  S'tciger)  to  answer 
that  question  in  detail,  but  my  imder- 
standlng  is  that  the  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative. 


Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Section 
30  of  the  conference  report  which  is 
found  on  page  41974  of  the  Coi«ores- 
sioNAL  Record  does  list  the  additional 
supergrade  positions.  This  was  a  pro- 
vision found  not  in  the  House  bill  but 
the  bill  that  passed  the  other  body,  and 
the  House  acceded  to  the  Senate  posl- 
iton.  There  is.  in  addition  to  that,  sec- 
tion 29.  an  addition  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  That.  too.  was  in  the  Senate  ver- 
sion and  not  m  the  House  version. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  think  it  is  time 
and  timely  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Manpower  and  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee, which  has  the  responsibility  for 
authorizing  supergrades  for  the  vajioos 
departments  and  agencies  through  the 
Civil  Service  Commission.  I  point  out 
that  if  this  is  going  to  be  the  prtxxdure. 
the  Department  of  Labor,  which  will 
get  these  additional  35.  will  be  called 
before  our  subcommittee  and  thier  entire 
supergrade  structure  reviewed  next  year. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  imagine  they  will  note 
the  gentleman's  statement  in  the  Rkoro. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  a  member  of  the  sub- 
cotnmlttee  chaired  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Henderson). 
I  want  to  join  in  his  comments  and  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  think  the  House 
conferees  exceeded  their  authority  In 
sticking  35  supergrades  in  this  bill  and. 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  our  subcom- 
mittee will  do  anything  and  everything 
possible  to  eliminate  35  supergrades  here 
provided. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Daniels >. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  the  conference  report 
on  S.  2193.  the  first  comprehensive  job 
safety  bill  ever  to  be  brought  before  this 
body  for  final  passage.  This  is  landmark 
legislation  which  directly  affects  the  lives 
of  America's  80  million  worklngmen  and 
women. 

S.  2193  tvill  authorize  the  Secretarj-  of 
Labor  to  set  standards  to  assure  safe  and 
healthful  working  conditions  for  work- 
ing men  and  women,  to  assist  and  en- 
courage States  to  partlcpate  in  efforts  to 
assure  such  work&ig  conditions,  and  to 
provide  for  researeh.  information,  edu- 
cation, and  training  in  the  field  of  oc- 
cupational safety  and  health. 

Fifteen  days  of  hearings  before  the 
Select  Subcommittee  on  Latior  in  this 
session  vividly  pointed  out  the  urgent 
need  to  end  the  carnage  in  our  factories 
and  farms  which  aimually  claims  14.500 
lives  and  cause  2.2  million  injuries.  Pas- 
sage of  S.  2193  will  emphasize  the  com- 
mitment of  the  Federal  Government  to 
insure  that  America's  workers  will  be 
able  to  work  In  surroundings  free  from 
hazards  and  insidious  pollutants. 

There  were  105  points  of  disagreement 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 


of  S.  2193  when  th?  bills  went  into  con- 
ference. The  conferees  spent  5  days  work- 
ing to  find  the  fair  and  reasonable  {com- 
promise contained  in  this  conference  re- 
port. 

During  debate  on  the  House  fltxir  we 
heard  fears  expressed  that  if  much  au- 
thority under  the  act  were  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  be  could  be  police- 
man, judge  and  Jury.  Mindful  of  the 
House  concern,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  would  only  pro- 
mulgate occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  and  issue  citations  with  rea- 
sonable promptness  when  he  believtis  that 
an  employer  has  committed  a  violation 

An  occupational  safety  and  health  re- 
view commission  composed  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President  for 
6-year  terms  is  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  hear  t  ppeals  and  set  penalties 
for  violations. 

As  an  additional  safeguard  of  the  rights 
of  employers  and  employees,  the  con- 
ference report  provides  for  judicial  re- 
view of  commission  decisions  in  the 
tsourt  of  appeals.  The  review  criteria  is 
based  on  substantial  evidence,  thtis 
guaranteeing  to  all  parties  adequate  due 
process  of  law. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  for  adminis- 
trative closing  of  worksites  for  72  hours 
without  a  court  order  in  cases  where  an 
Inspector  determines  an  imminent  dan- 
ger exists.  The  House  Conferees,  cog- 
nizant of  the  concern  of  its  Memt}ers 
over  arbitrary  action  by  Inspectors,  in- 
sisted on  the  House  language  requiring 
the  Secretary  to  obtain  a  court  order 
before  any  worksite  can  be  closed. 

Another  point  where  the  Senate  bill 
and  Rouse  amentlment  differed  was  In 
the  case  of  penalties.  The  Senate  versicm 
Included  mandatory  penalties  for  all 
violations  which  were  not  of  a  de  minimis 
nature.  The  House  bill  had  provisions 
for  both  mandatory  and  discretionary 
penalties  for  violations.  Again,  your 
managers  retained  the  House  version. 

Where  the  Senate  provided  for  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  willful  vialations.  the 
House  amendment  provided  for  no  such 
criminal  procedures.  However.  In  con- 
ference it  was  resolved  that  the  only 
criminal  penalties  would  be  for  a  willful 
violation  of  standards,  rules,  regulations 
or  orders  resulting  in  the  death  of  an 
employee. 

The  conference  report  presented  to 
this  body  today  emphasizes  the  preven- 
tative rather  than  the  punitive  aspect  of 
job  safety  regulation.  Your  managers 
are  most  pleased  that  the  legislation  in- 
cludes excellent  provisions  for  research 
into  health  hazards,  for  moiutoring  pol- 
lutant levels,  for  a  national  institute  for 
occupational  safety  and  health,  and  for 
a  national  commission  to  undertake  an 
effective  study  and  objective  evaluation 
of  state  workmen's  compensation  laws 
and  report  Its  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  Congress  and  the  President 
no  later  than  July  31,  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  an  opportunity  today  to  ap- 
prove the  conference  report  on  S.  2193 
and  set  in  operation  the  first  omnibus 
job  safety  and  health  law  in  this  Na- 
tion's history.  The  conference  report  Is 
a  fair  and  reasonable  compromise  with 
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the  matters  In  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  House  passed  bills,  and  we 
present  to  this  body  an  equitable  and 
balanced  occupational  saXety  and  health 
bill  which  I  strongly  support.  I  trust  that 
this  conference  report  will  meet  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  all  ot  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  who  ha*  worked  so  long  and 
hard  on  this  very  important  legislation. 
Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  I  would 
like  at  thLs  point  in  the  deliberations  to 
commend  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey.  Congressman  D*niii.s. 
The  passage  of  the  Daniels  occupa- 
tional health  and  safety  bill  wUl  cer- 
tainly be  recorded  as  landmark  legisla- 
tion In  terms  of  Improving  the  well-being 
of  the  men  and  women  of  this  cotmtry. 
No  one  man  can  be  credited  any  more 
than  our  able  and  hard-working  and  ef- 
fective chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  the  Honorable  DomincK 
Daniels. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  all  the  mem- 
bers of  my  subcommittee  for  their  work 
and  their  contribution  in  bringing  about 
this  veri'  important  piece  of  legislation 
for  America's  working  men  and  women. 
Particularly  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  the  Honorable  Mr. 
PiaxiNS.  for  his  leadership  in  conference 
and  in  bringing  about  a  reasonable  set- 
tlement of  the  matters  in  dispute  be- 
tween both  bodies. 

In  addition  thereto.  I  would  like  to  sin- 
gle out  several  members  of  the  confer- 
ence who  did  yeoman  work  In  bringing 
this  conference  report  to  us  today,  in- 
cluding the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Hathaway  I  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  BOBTON)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  <Mr.  SnjGtR)  our  dls- 
tinfruished  colleague  who  made  many 
valuable  contributions  and  whose  im- 
print is  found  throughout  this  legisla- 
Uon. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mlimesota.  Mr. 
Qtnz. 

I  would  like  to  mention  the  names  of 
all  the  members,  but  the  particular  gen- 
tlemen whose  names  I  have  mentioned 
have  worked  most  diligently  in  bringing 
about  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Indeed 
gratifying  that  after  the  arduous  labors 
of  the  past  3  year^  we  have  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  pacing  a  Federal  occupational 
safety  and  health  statute  which  reflects 
a  broad  conseixsus  among  the  Members 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress.  In  my  opin- 
ion, and  I  am  certain  that  opinion  is 
shared  by  most  of  us.  the  conference  re- 
port approved  in  this  Chamber  and  In 
the  other  body,  will  prove  a  highly  ef- 
fective measure  in  providing  strong 
protections  for  our  Nation's  workein  as 
they  face  the  hazards  which  now  accom- 
pany every  Industrial  occupation.  And 


what  is  equally  important,  these  protec- 
tions will  be  achieved  without  sacriflclng 
due  process. 

Those  whom  the  new  measure  will  re- 
quire to  adhere  to  safety  and  health 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Federal 
Oovermnent.  the  employers  of  America, 
are  treated  with  both  realism  and  equity 
in  the  procedures  by  which  the  statute 
will  be  administered.  No  impossible  de- 
mimds  are  made  upon  them — and  where 
impossibilities  of  compliance  arise, 
means  exist  for  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem. I  congratulate  m^y  fellow  committee 
members  on  the  ingenuity  with  which 
they  resolved  some  of  these  difflculties. 
Above  all,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  ne-A-  measure  also  represents  the  at- 
tainment of  a  goal  sought  by  our  Presi- 
dent from  almost  the  beginning  of  his 
administration.  A  substantial  portion  of 
its  specific  provisions  are  entirely  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  recommen- 
dations both  in  principle  and  often  In 
detail.  And  I  am  delighted  that  the  ad- 
ministration, stjeaking  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  gave  its  unqualified  ap- 
proval and  support  to  the  results 
produced  by  the  House  and  Senate  con- 
ferees. This  assures  that  their  report  will 
become  law,  and  thus  that  our  coimtry 
will  have  taken  a  giant  step  forward  in 
making  the  place  where  the  American 
worker  spends  a  large  part  of  his  life,  as 
safe  and  as  healthful  as  human  intelli- 
gence and  good  will  can  make  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Siiicia) . 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kentucky,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  yielding  this  time. 

When  the  House  considered  the  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety  bill,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
I  Mr.  Bikes)  and  I  had  before  this  House 
a  substitute  bill  for  that  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

The  House,  as  all  Members  are  aware, 
adopted  the  so-called  Stelger-Sikes 
substitute  by  a  vote  of  220  to  172.  What 
we  have  before  us  in  this  conference  re- 
port I  believe  is  a  legitimate  and  honest 
compromise  between  the  so-called  Wil- 
liams bill  as  adopted  by  the  other  body 
and  the  Steiger-Slkes  substitute  adopted 
in  the  House. 

There  is  more  than  enough  credit  to 
go  around  to  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  to  those  like  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  and  his  Under  Secretary,  and 
to  the  President,  who  have  called  for  and 
consistently  worked  for  this  legislation. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe, 
that  there  Is  no  more  Important  labor 
bill  In  this  session  of  Congress  than  this 
one.  The  conference  report  contains 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Sncis) 
and  I  introduced  in  September  and 
which  did  v&ss  this  body. 

The  conference  committee  reported  the 
bill  will  provide  a  fair  and  effective 
means  for  the  setting  of  and  enforcing 
of  standards  and,  among  other  provi- 
sions, much  needed  research  in  the  area 
of  occupational  safety  and  health,  dis- 
eases and  Injuries.  In  reflecting  the 
wishes  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the  Im- 
portant substantive  provision  of  the  bill. 


with  the  exception  of  the  standard  set- 
ting board,  the  conference  committee  bill 
does  contain  provisions  which  are  either 
Identical  to  or  substantially  the  same  as 
the  House-passed  bill  In  the  area  of  the 
general  duty  requirement,  the  test  for 
Judicial  review  of  standards,  the  issuance 
of  citations,  the  tauninent  danger  provi- 
sions, the  penalty  provisions,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  independent  occupa- 
tional safety  and  health  appeals  com- 
mission to  handle  administrative  ad- 
Judication-t. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  take  Just  a  moment  to  evalu- 
ate the  provisions  of  this  act  as  they  re- 
late to  the  construction  Industry? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  shall  be 
happy  to. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  we  had  a  provision  which 
would  have  had  all  construction  handled 
under  Public  Law  91-54,  the  Construc- 
tion Safety  Act.  The  conference  commit- 
tee recommendation  is  not  as  good,  in 
my  Judgment,  as  that  passed  by  the 
House.  In  fact,  of  all  Industries  In  this 
Nation  the  construction  industry  is  treat- 
ed less  well  iihder  the  provisions  of  the 
conference  report. 

I  would  refer  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
to  page  41975,  in  which  there  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  construction  safety  con- 
cept. 

What  we  have  now  imder  this  con- 
ference report  Is.  first,  the  continuation 
of  the  Construction  Safety  Act.  Public 
Law  91-54.  to  cover  contractors  who  have 
Government  contracts.  Then  we  have 
this  omnibus  safety  and  health  bill  to 
cover  all  non-Government  contracts. 

There  is  a  danger  of  there  being  dual 
standards  and  a  duplicating  enforcement 
procedure.  But  I  believe  the  conference 
report,  may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  has  a  protection,  particularly  in 
the  language  I  will  read  now: 

The  confereea  Intend  that  the  Secretary 
develop  health  and  safety  standards  tor  con- 
struction workers  covered  by  Puljllc  Law  91- 
64  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  that  law 
and  that  he  use  the  same  mechanlsma  and 
reeources  for  the  development  of  health  and 
safet;  standards  for  all  the  other  conatmc- 
tion  workers  newly  covered  by  this  Act.  in- 
cluding those  engaged  in  alterations,  repairs, 
painting  and.  or  decorating. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say: 

It  la  undetatood  by  the  Conferees  that  m 
any  enforcement  proceedings  brought  under 
either  this  Act  or  under  such  other  Acta,  the 
principle  of  collateral  eatoppel  wiu  apply. 

So  one  caxmot  go  one  rout«  and  then 
change  his  mind  and  decide  he  wants  to 
go  another. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  KYL,  Would  the  gentleman  In  the 
wen  and  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee go  so  far  at  this  point  as  to  say  in 
the  RicoRD  that  It  Li  the  purpose,  the 
intent  of  the  committee  of  conference  to 
indicate  to  the  administrative  branch 
that  there  should  be  no  duplication  and 
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that  the  dual  law  now  on  the  books  so 
tar  as  construction  is  concerned  must 
be  treated  administratively  so  there  is 
no  undue  burden  placed  upon  this  one 
industry. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  would 
answer  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  by  say- 
ing yes.  It  would  be  my  beat  judgment 
that  it  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees — 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  can  correct  me  if  he  dis- 
agrees—first, there  should  be  no  dupli- 
cation: second,  there  should  be  as  little 
burden  on  that  industry  in  terms  of  how 
It  is  operated  as  there  is  on  any  other 
industry:  and  third,  I  think  we  should 
all  agree  ttiat  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In 
working  with  the  advisory  committee 
created  imder  Public  Law  91-54  can  work 
toward  an  effective  coordination  between 
the  two  acts. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  chairman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  correctly  stated  the 
Intent  of  the  conferees.  We  did  not  Uke 
the  House  provision  on  construction 
safety  but  took  the  Senate  provision.  At 
the  same  time  we  used  language  in  the 
statement  of  the  managers  to  make  clear 
that  with  respect  to  the  imposition  of 
penalties  for  the  violation  of  a  standard 
promulgated,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  91- 
54  by  an  employer  covered  by  that  act 
where  the  Secretary  proceeded  under  one 
act  and  failed — or  succeeded — he  then 
could  not  resort  to  the  penalty  proceed- 
ings In  the  other  act  with  respect  to  a 
construction  contractor  covered  by  Pub- 
lic Law  91-54. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Will  my  distinguished 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  if  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
assesses  a  clvU  [jenalty  or  if  imder  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  court  there  Is  a  crimi- 
nal penalty  for  a  violation  of  a  Govern- 
ment constructloai  contract,  the  provi- 
sions of  the  occupational  health  and 
safety  bill  2193  will  apply? 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  If  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman's  questiffii  cor- 
rectly, you  are  asking  me  If  there  is  a 
civil  penalty.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  In  one  case  and.  of 
course,  a  criminal  penalty  if  It  Is  so  adju- 
dicated by  a  court. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  not 
sure  I  can  correctly  answer  yoa  Let  us 
back  up  for  a  minute.  As  wp  have  drafted 
the  conference  report,  the  Secretary 
makes  a  choice.  He  can  decide  in  the 
case  of  a  Government  contract  to  rely 
exclusively  on  Public  Law  91-54,  In  which 
case  he  goes  into  court  for  an  adjudica- 
tion of  the  penalty.  Non-Govemment 
contracts  are  covered  under  the  omnibus 
act. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  was 
seeking  recognition  in  order  to  clarify 
that  further. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  If  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
continue  this  colloquy  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  for  the  primary 
reason  of  establishing  legislative  history. 


Would  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  care  to  reply  ? 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Senate  version 
in  the  Senate  bill  contains  civil  as  well 
as  criminal  penalties  for  violation  of 
standards.  The  House  bill  merely  pro- 
vided for  civil  penalties  and  only  a  crim- 
inal penalty  for  willful  violation.  As  a 
result  of  a  compromise,  the  conferees 
agreed  on  civil  penalties  only  and  a 
criminal  penalty  of  $10,000  and/or  6 
months  in  prison  on  the  first  conviction 
and  $20,000  and  1  year  on  a  conviction 
after  that  but  only  if  the  violation  results 
In  the  death  of  an  employee. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
say  that  that  does  not  answer  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa's  ques- 
tion. What  he  is  Interested  In  is  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  if  there  Is  a  civil 
penalty  applied  for  a  Government  con- 
struction contract  firm,  then  where  does 
he  go? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Will  this  be  under  the 
Construction  Safety  Act  or  will  It  be 
adjudicated  imder  the  occupational 
health  and  safety  bill,  which  Is  compro- 
mise legislation? 

Mr.  DANIEIS  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Secretary  proceeds  under  the  Govern- 
ment Construction  Health  and  Safety 
Act.  then  it  is  confined  to  that  act. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
answered  that  question  earlier  that  If 
the  Secretary 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  baa 
expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  distinguished  gentleman  5  addltionBl 
minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Secretary  elects  to  proceed  under  the 
construction  public  safety  provision  and 
a  decision  Is  made  thereunder.  It  be- 
comes more  or  less  res  adjudlcata  so  far 
as  proceeding  under  this  particular  bill 
that  we  are  considering  today. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will  yield 
further,  and  in  order  to  simplify  my 
question.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  if  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  assesses  a  civil  penalty 
for  a  violation  under  a  Government  con- 
struction contract,  does  adjudication  ap- 
ply to  this  compromise  legislation? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  My 
answer  to  the  gentleman  is  that  the 
Secretary  does  not  apply  penalties.  He 
decides  either  to  use  Public  Law  91-54. 
which  Is  the  courts,  or  be  decides  to  go 
the  route  of  this  bill  which  is  the  Com- 
mission. He  cannot  go  both  ways.  The 
construction  Industry  in  my  judgment 
would  be  treated  in  a  manner  that  en- 
sures that  he  makes  a  decision  whichever 
way  he  wants  to  go.  The  Secretary  does 
the  inspection,  but  the  Commission  would 
have  to  enforce  it  and  assess  a  civil 
penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  standards. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  And,  would  that  be 
covered  under  this  compromise  legisla- 
tljn? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  He  can 
proceed  under  this  act:  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  And  the  construction 
industry  would  be  entirely  removed  from 
the  legislation  which  Is  now  law  with 
reference  to  construction  safety? 


Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  No:  they 
would  not  be  removed,  but  the  Secretary 
has  the  choice  as  to  which  route  he  wants 
to  take.  That  is  why  I  do  not  thmk  the 
construction  industry  was  treated  equi- 
tably under  tlie  conference  report. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion that  I  feel  sorry  for  the  construction 
industry,  particularly  the  way  they  were 
treated  in  this  conference  committee.  I 
would  hope  that  some  decisive  legislation 
will  be  Implemented  shortly  after  the 
next  Congress  convenes  to  establish  uni- 
form standards  so  at  least  these  uiifor- 
tunate  people  will  know  exactly  where 
they  stand  and  what  they  can  expect  In- 
sofar as  rules,  regulations  and  guide- 
lines are  concerned. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  It 
is  the  express  intent  of  the  conference 
that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will  proceed 
initially  under  this  act;  and  the  Com- 
mission's findings  of  fact  will  be  binding 
upon  the  Secretary  as  well  as  upon  the 
employer  in  determining  whether  an  ad- 
ditional remedy  should  be  Imposed  pur- 
suant to  other  statutory  authority. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  I  want  to  make  one 
observation  on  the  construction  safety 
occupational  health  and  safety  opera- 
tion. I  presume  that  the  Secretary  in  the 
case  posed  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  ScHiaLt)  could  get  an  Injunction 
under  one  of  the  sections  of  this  bill  and 
could  have  a  contract  canceled  and  still 
have  a  civil  penalty  imposed  by  the  Com- 
mission. But  under  the  doctrine  of  col- 
lateral estoppel  if  he  lost  an  issue  in 
any  one  of  these  tribunals  he  would  for- 
ever be  barred  from  raising  that  issue 
again.  Am  I  correct  in  that  observation? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  That  Is 
correct.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  It. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  re- 
maining moments  of  my  own  time  that 
there  is  much  else  that  deserves  com- 
ment. I  shall  include  In  my  remarks,  fol- 
lowing the  remarks  delivered  here  on  the 
floor,  an  analysis  of  some  of  the  specific 
provisions  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  balai»»,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  conference  report  is  closer  to 
the  House  bill  than  that  passed  by  the 
other  body,  that  it  upholds  the  most  im- 
portant concepts  contained  in  the  so- 
called  Stelger-Sikes  substitute  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  this  conference  re- 
port ought  to  be  adopted  today  and 
quickly  signed  Into  law  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Certainly. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  I  would  really  be  derelict  if  I  f  afied 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  his  untiring  per- 
severing efforts  in  trying  to  bring  the  best 
legislation  possible  to  this  Chamber. 

The  work  that  the  gentleman  has  put 
forth  In  connection  with  the  Occupa- 
tional Health  and  Safety  Act  was  im- 
pressive. He  helped  as  much  as  an;  other 
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Member  In  this  Chnniber  to  bring  It 
about.  .      ^ 

Mr  STEIoni  of  Wisconsin.  I  thanK 
ti)e  genUeman  for  his  gracious  com- 
ments. ,  __„ 

Mr  Speaker,  in  Uils  session  of  Con- 
gress the  House  and  Senate  have  passed 
for  the  first  time  in  our  NaUons  history 
comprehensive  occupational  safety  and 
health  legislaUon.  The  conference  com- 
mittee reported  bUl.  which  U  now  before 
the  House,  represents  an  unprecedented 
response  by  Congress  to  the  need  to  help 
save  the  lives  and  protect  the  healtJi  ol 
the  working  men  and  women  throughout 
this  great  Nation. 

One  of  the  primary  purposes  of  the 
blU  is  to  set  up  a  mechanism  by  which 
fair  and  effective  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  can  be  promulgated  so 
that  the  many  employers  and  employees 
throughout  the  Nation  may  be  guided 
In  their  attempts  to  estabUsh  and  main- 
tain a  safe  and  healthful  work  environ- 

The  conlerence  reported  bill  is  clearly 
based  on  the  premise  ol  this  House  that 
It  is  with  the  cooperaUbn  of  both  em- 
ployers and  employees  that  the  act  can 
most  effectively  meet  the  challenge  of 
reducing  and  perhaps  eliminating  most 
of  the  occupational  deaths,  tragic  in- 
juries and  diseases  which  take  a  large 
annual  toll  in  terms  of  the  human  suf- 
fering and  loss  to  the  economy  caused 
by  these  tragedies. 

I  feel  that  the  conference  reported  blu 
is  basicallv  sound  and  provides  fair  and 
adequate  procedures  for  the  development 
of  standards  and  their  enforcement:  I 
urge  the  House  to  vote  favorably  for  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  reported  bill. 

APPUCABIUTT 

The  coverage  of  this  blU  is  as  broad, 
generally  speaking,  as  the  authority 
vested  in  the  Federal  Government  by  the 
commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution.  The 
terms  of  this  bill  will  appb'  to  all  busi- 
nesses having  an  effect  on  commerce  ex- 
cept where  another  Federal  agency  other 
than  the  Department  of  Labor  is  exercis- 
ing statutory  authority  to  prescribe  or 
enforce  occupational  safety  and  health 
standards  or  regulations.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards  published  under  the 
various  procurement  laws  and  the  Mari- 
time Safety  Act.  which  are  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  shall  remain 
standards  under  those  acts,  at  least  lor 
the  time  being.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
drafumen  of  this  legislation  that  double 
proceedings  occur  under  one  of  those 
acts  and  under  the  omnibus  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  which  we 
are  considering  here  today.  For  example, 
a  proceeding  could  be  pending  before  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  safety  violations 
under  the  Construction  Safety  Act  while 
at  the  same  time  a  proceeding  is  pending 
before  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Renew  Commission  under  the 
comprehensive  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act. 

Let  me  add  a  comment  on  what  may 
appear  to  be  an  mconsistency  between 
the  last  sentence  of  section  4(b)  i2)  and 
the  expedited  procedures  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 6  to  adopt  early  Interim  standards. 
The  last  sentence  in  section  4(bii2)  is 
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included  to  insure  that  standards  under 
existing  laws  wUl  not  be  repealed  by  this 
enactment  and  will  remain  effective  until 
superseded  by  the  promulgation  of 
standards  under  section  6a.  At  that  time 
the  newly  promulgated  standards  will 
become  standards  under  this  Act  and 
existing  laws,  thereby  preserving  reme- 
dies available  under  existing  laws.  To 
construe  this  provision  otherwise  would 
be  to  make  the  early  standards-setting 
procedures  in  section  6iai  meaningless 
or  a  mere  redundancy. 

0UT113 

The  conference  bill  takes  the  approach 
of  this  House  to  the  general  duty  require- 
ment that  an  employer  maintain  a  safe 
and  liealUiful  worlang  environment.  The 
conference-reported  bill  recognizes  the 
need  for  such  a  provision  where  there  is 
no  existing  specific  standard  applicable 
to  a  given  siluaUon.  However,  this  re- 
quirement Is  made  realistic  by  its  ap- 
plication only  to  situations  where  there 
are  "recognized  hazards"  which  are  like- 
ly to  cause  or  are  causing  serious  injury 
or  death.  Such  hazards  are  the  type  that 
can  readily  be  detected  on  the  basis  of 
tiie  basic  human  senses.  Hazards  which 
require  technical  or  testing  devices  to 
detect  them  are  not  intended  to  be  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  general  duty  require- 
ment. It  is  also  clear  that  the  general 
duty  requirement  should  not  be  used  to 
set  ad  hoc  standards.  The  bin  already 
provides  procedures  lor  establishing 
temporary  emergency  standards.  It  is 
expected  that  the  general  duty  require- 
ment will  be  reUed  upon  infrequenHv 
and  that  primary  reliance  wUl  be  placed 
on  specific  standards  which  will  be 
promulgated  under  the  act.  After  all. 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  one  of  the 
primary  purposes  in  enacting  this  leg- 
islation stems  from  the  need  to  provide 
employers  with  health  standards  so  that 
they  might  better  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  worker  by  providing 
the  necessary  machinery  and  protective 
devices  In  the  workplace. 

STAMDAKOS 

The  conference  committee-reported 
bill  provides  lor  the  promulgation  of 
early  standards  by  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor without  any  hearing.  However,  these 
early  standards  would  be  limited  to 
national  consensus  standards  and  estab- 
lished Federal  standards.  These  early 
standards  could  only  be  adopted  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  in  secUon  8(ai 
within  the  first  2  years  following  the 
day  of  enactment,  and  when  adopted, 
would  become  effective  immediately 
upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register. 
The  permanent  standard-settmg  ma- 
chinery is  conulned  in  the  conlerence 
committee  bill  under  section  «ibi.  The 
provisions  require  the  Secretary  to  es- 
tablish permanent  standards  by  rule. 
It  Is  contemplated  by  the  draftsmen 
that  the  Secretary  will  base  his  decision 
upon  a  record  which  has  been  contrib- 
uted to  by  public  and  private  organiza- 
tions as  well  as  interested  Individual. 
The  permanent  standard-setUng  ma- 
chinery provides  for  a  hearing  upon  re- 
quest of  an  Interested  person  following 
to  judicial  review,  as  are  other  stand- 
ards promulgated  under  section  6.  by  an 


appropriate  Federal  court  of  appeals. 
The  Secretary's  standard  will  only  be 
sustained  by  the  court  if  it  is  supported 
by  ■substantial  evidence  on  the  record 
considered  as  a  whole."  Thus,  the  Sec- 
retarj-  must  have  a  record  upon  which 
to  base  his  findings  and  to  serve  as  the 
basis  for  judicial  review.  The  act  does 
not  provide  for  an  independent  board 
for  standard-setting  as  did  the  Hou.se 
bill.  However,  the  court  review  based 
upon  substantial  evidence  provides  a 
sufficient  element  of  fairness  to  saasfy 
me  that  conference  report  should  be  ac- 
cepted. 

As  In  the  House-passed  bill,  the  con- 
ference committee  reported  bill  provide? 
that  upon  publication  c!  a  permanent 
standard,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
a  delay  in  the  effective  date  of  that 
standard.  Such  a  delay  may  not  exceed 
90  davs.  However,  this  is  not  Intended 
to  exclude  the  possibility  that  a  partic- 
ular standard  may  provide  lor  graduated 
requirements  lo  take  effect  progressively 
on  specific  dotes  even  though  the  Intel - 
VBls  between  the  effective  dates  of  such 
graduated  requirements  may  exceed  90 
days.  For  example,  a  standard  applicable 
to  a  particular  industry  could  provide 
that.  90  days  after  issuance,  the  sound 
level  In  the  workplace  may  not  exceed 
X  decibels:  that  6  months  after  Issuance, 
the  sound  level  may  not  exceed  X-5  deci- 
bels; and  that.  1  year  after  Issuance, 
the  sound  level  may  not  exceed  X-10 
decibels. 

TCUPOIAIY   EMiaCXNCT  STANDARDS 

Section  6'  c  i  provides  for  the  expedited 
procedure  for  promulgating  emergency 
standards  in  accordance  with  the  desires 
of  this  House.  It  is  Intended  that  this 
procedure  not  be  utilized  to  circumvent 
the  regular  standard-setting  procedures. 
It  should  be  used  only  for  those  limited 
situations  where  such  emergency  stand- 
ards are  necessary  because  employ^ 
are  exposed  to  grave  danger  from  sub- 
stances or  agents  determined  to  be  toxic 
or  physically  harmful  agents,  or  new 
hazards.  Section  6ic)cl)iB)  makes  It 
clear  that  it  is  also  necessary  that  the 
Secretary  determine  that  such  a  stand- 
ard Is  necessary  to  protect  employees 
from  such  danger.  Thus,  where  the  sUte 
of  the  act  Is  Incomplete  or  In  some  way 
lacking  so  that  a  determination  cannot 
be  made  as  to  whether  such  a  standard 
will  protect  employees,  in  such  instances 
the  Secretary  would  utilize  the  regular 
standanl-setting  procedures  as  provided 
In  subsection  6  ■  b  ■  and  not  the  emergency 
standard-setting  authority. 

IKSPECTJONS     AHO     INVESTIGATIONS 

Under  the  bill  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  responsible  for  conducting  In- 
spections and  investigations.  There  are 
two  particular  provisions  regarding  in- 
spections on  which  I  will  comment.  Sub- 
section 8ie)  reoulres  the  Secretary,  in 
inspecting  a  facility,  to  make  use  of 
the  knowledge  of  employees  or  their 
representatives  by  allowing  them  to  ac- 
company him  and /or  consult  with  him 
throughout  the  Inspection.  This  provi- 
sion, as  well  as  a  similar  provision  In  the 
House  bill.  U  intended  as  a  specific  aid  to 
the  Secretary  and  should  be  utilized  by 
him  for  that  purpose. 
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Section  8<fi<li  applies  to  situations 
where  employees  or  their  representative 
believe,  in  good  faith  and  on  a  reason- 
able basis,  that  a  liolatlon  of  a  standard 
exists  which  threatens  Gignlflcant  physi- 
cal harm,  or  that  an  Imminent  danger 
exists.  It  is  expected  that  the  Secretary 
will  use  his  good  Judgment  in  deter- 
mining whether  there  are  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  a  violation  eidsts 
and  will  not  permit  this  procedure  to  be 
used  as  an  harassment  device. 

Section  8if)  111  also  requires  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  such  inspections  as 
soon  as  practicable.  This  language  re- 
quires the  Secretary  to  act  expeditiously. 
It  also  is  Intended  to  prevent  serious 
disruptions  in  the  systematic  conduct  of 
the  Secretary's  inspection  program. 

Tliere  may  be  other  priorities  which 
Involve  violations  of  a  serious  nature  that 
are  known  and  must  be  processed  ahead 
of  a  given  employee-requested  inspection. 

rNrOBCIMCNT 

After  an  inspection  or  investigation,  a 
citation  may  be  issued  for  a  violation  of 
any  safety  or  health  requirement  of 
the  act.  In  the  Senate  bill,  this  citation 
had  to  be  issued  "forthwith."  The  term, 
"forthwith."  lent  itself  to  an  Interpreta- 
tion that  would  require  the  Issuance  of  a 
citation  on-the-spot  before  leaving  the 
premises.  The  conference  committee, 
however,  changed  this  procedure  to 
require  the  issuance  of  a  citation  with 
"reasonable  promptness"  after  the  com- 
pletion of  an  investigation.  The  "reason- 
able promptness"  standard  will  allow  an 
investigator,  before  he  issues  a  citation, 
to  refer  to  regulations  and  'guidelines 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  consider  what  is 
an  appropriate  abatement  period  in  light 
of  precedent,  and  consult  with  other  of- 
ficials about  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
period,  however,  should  be  a  brief  In- 
terval between  an  inspection  and  the 
Issuance  of  a  citation,  normally  not  ex- 
ceeding 72  hours.  The  change  brings  the 
present  language  more  in  Une  with  the 
citation  provisions  contained  In  the 
House  bill. 

Onder  the  "penalties"  provision,  the 
distinction  contained  in  the  Rouse  bill 
between  "serious"  violations  and  "non- 
serious"  violations  Is  retained.  Thus, 
there  is  no  requirement  that  a  penalty 
be  assessed  when  the  violation  is  not  a 
serious  one.  but  a  penalty  must  be  as- 
sessed where  the  violation  Is  serious  in 
nature. 

ADVANCV    NOnCX 

The  bill  prohibits  the  giving  of  ad- 
vance notice  of  an  Inspection  "without 
authority  from  the  Secretary  or  his 
designee."  and  violation  of  the  provision 
carries  a  fine  of  not  more  than  Sl.OOO. 
or  imprisoimient  of  not  more  than  6 
months,  or  both.  It  is  clear  from  the 
language  that  giving  advance  notice  of 
Inspections  is  not  prohibited  where  the 
Secretary  believes  such  notice  vrill  fur- 
ther the  Interests  of  the  act.  However, 
there  will  be  some  cases  where  It  will  be 
Important  that  no  prior  notice  be  given 
and  therefore  the  penalty  Is  provided  for 
giving  unauthorized  notice. 

PENALTY     C0L1.KCT10N 

It  should  also  be  made  clear  that  the 
provlalan  for  judicial  review  and  enforce- 


ment  of  the  Commission's  orders  con- 
tained in  section  1 1  are  exclusive.  Section 
17<mi  authorizing  actions  In  the  name 
of  the  United  States  for  the  collection 
of  penalties  should  be  construed  nar- 
rowly and  Is  Intended  to  be  limited  to  any 
collection  process  which  may  be  neces- 
sary in  order  to  actually  collect  the 
penalty. 

KESCAtCH     AND    TKAININO 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  need 
for  research  in  the  area  of  occupational 
injuries  and  diseases  is  one  of  the  pri- 
mary objectives  to  be  achieved  by  this 
legislation.  In  accord  with  this  objective, 
the  conference  bill  provides,  as  did  the 
House-passed  bill,  for  extensive  research 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  This  broad  authority  is 
contained  in  section  20  of  the  bill  and 
section  22  specifically  provides  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Institute  for  Oc- 
cupational Safety  and  Health  Research 
in  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Among  otlier  specific  direc- 
tives to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  the  bill  requires  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  publish  current  listings  of  work- 
place related  toxic  substances.  Such  a 
list  should  be  of  significant  assistance 
in  providing  the  Information  necessary 
for  a  broad  based  attack  on  the  problem. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  play 
a  part  in  the  development  of  this  his- 
toric legislation.  As  I  have  Indicated,  my 
colleagues  and  our  staffs  in  the  Congress 
who  have  labored  to  produce  this  legis- 
lation deserve  the  thanks  of  all  work- 
ing men  and  women  throughout  our  land. 
And  foremost  In  the  list  of  those  who 
deserve  credit  for  this  legislation  is 
President  Nixon,  who  not  only  presented 
to  the  Congress  his  own  comprehensive 
occupational  safety  and  health  legisla- 
tion, but  also  on  numerous  occasions  re- 
minded the  Congress  of  the  urgency  and 
necessity  for  such  legislation. 

I  believe  that  special  credit  should  also 
be  given  to  the  long  and  tireless  efforts 
of  the  men  charged  with  the  primary 
responsibility  for  administering  the  law. 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  Hodgson,  and 
Under  Secretary  Larry  S.  Iberman  who 
have  given  strong  endorsement  to  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Florida.  Mr.  Szkes. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  pay 
my  respects  to  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Steigehi.  for  his  long  and  arduous 
efforts  to  Insure  the  passage  of  a  good 
bill  in  this  field. 

Now.  at  the  conclusion  of  a  great  deal 
of  work  by  many  people,  the  House  Is 
being  asked  to  make  a  difficult  choice. 
The  bill  which  has  been  brought  to  us 
by  the  conferees  is  not — and  I  repeat — is 
not  as  good  a  bill  as  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Rouse.  That  bill  passed  with  a  vote 
of  383  to  S,  and  that  should  have  been 
reason  enough  for  the  conferees  to  insist 
on  the  House  bill  and  bring  it  back  to  us. 
but  this  is  not  being  done. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  the  bill  on 
which  the  conferees  have  agreed  is  a 
better  bill  than  the  bill  reported  by  the 
House  committee,   and   It  la   a  better 


bill  than  the  one  passed  by  the  Senate. 
Industry  generally  recognizes  this,  and  is 
prepared  to  live  with  the  results,  but  this 
bUl  is  not  as  good  as  the  House  bill  in 
many  significant  respects,  and  It  Is  not 
clear  in  other  respects,  and  that  can 
prove  to  be  a  dangerous  situation. 

The  bill  has  shortcomings  which  I 
think  are  serious.  The  plan  in  the  Rouse 
bill  for  a  separate  board  of  experts  to 
administer  the  health  and  safety  pro- 
gram has  been  dropped.  That  was  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  the  House 
bill.  It  should  l>e  obvious  that  a  better 
program  would  result  from  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  board  with  the  responsi- 
bility to  give  full  consideration  to  the 
many  important  and  manifold  require- 
ments of  thLs  program.  Certainly  it  is 
preferable  to  placing  this  important  and 
needed  program  under  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  who  already  has  a  great  many 
responsibilities  and  obligations. 

There  are  other  weaknesses.  Some  of 
them  are  acute.  Some  of  them  have  been 
discussed.  I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that 
the  construction  Industry  will  now  find 
Itself  operating  under  two  health  and 
accident  safety  programs,  and  it  takes  no 
wizard  to  comprehend  the  serious  com- 
plexities of  operating  under  two  Govern- 
ment programs.  It  is  almost  inconceiv- 
able that  this  situation  should  be  allowed 
to  develop. 

Unfortunately,  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation Is  such  that  the  House  now  is 
forced  to  vote  for  or  against  this  bill 
rather  than  to  send  it  back  to  conference. 
This  is  an  unhappy  state  of  affairs.  Most 
of  us  are  agreed  that  we  want  an  acci- 
dent, health,  and  safety  program.  Most 
of  us  have  worked  zealously  to  bring  such 
a  program  into  being.  But  many  of  us 
want  a  better  bill  than  tlie  one  we  now 
have  before  us.  I  find  it  difficult  lo  accept 
the  necessity  for  completing  action  on 
the  bill  at  this  time.  There  will  be  another 
Congress.  There  is  no  reason  to  deduce 
that  the  next  Congress  would  refuse  to 
accept  its  respcnsibihty  in  this  field,  and 
that  it  would  not  give  adequate  consid- 
eration to  the  need  for  legislation  of  this 
type.  That  would  be  a  safer  course  of 
action  and  there  need  not  be  much  time 
lost. 

But  I  know  that  is  not  what  is  about 
to  happen.  A  lot  of  the  people  who  fought 
for  a  better  bill  are  prepared  now  to 
throw  In  the  sponge  and  concede  the 
game.  And  I  know  that  when  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  join  forces 
it  is  not  difficult  to  predict  the  results. 

Now  let  me  say.  In  all  fairness.  I  re- 
spect the  work  of  the  people  like  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
iMr.  Pebkinsi  .  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  others  on  the  committee.  I 
know  they  have  worked  very  hard  to 
bring  a  good  bill  from  the  conference.  I 
realize  that  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  are  contained  in  the  bill 
before  us.  The  bad  part  is  that  so  many 
needed  sections  of  the  House  bill  were 
deleted.  Nevertheless  this  is  a  better  bill 
than  the  Senate-passed  bill,  and  a  tKtter 
bill  than  tiie  House  committee  bill. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  the  dlstincuiihed 
gentleman. 
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Mr.  STEIQER  o(  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  statement  of 
the  distinguished  and  able  gentleman 
Irom  Florida.  I  hope  the  House  knows 
how  much  it  meant  to  have  you  as  one  of 
those  who  carried  such  a  heavy  load  in 
this  whole  field. 

The  work  of  the  House  in  that  substi- 
tute Is  a  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  This  House  owes 
you  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and  I  personally 
owe  you  a  debt  of  gratitude.  I  am  glad, 
may  I  say.  that  you  did  point  out  to  the 
House  that  there  Is  a  tremendous  amount 
of  House  language  contained  in  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment, coming  at  It  does  from  a  close  and 
very  respected  friend. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  I  think 
It  is  xmfortunate  that  we  came  so  close 
and  quit  too  soon.  That  is  why  I  am  going 
to  have  to  vote  against  the  bill,  although 
I  want  very  much  to  see  such  a  program 
In  operation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  yield  to  my  very  good 
friend  whom  I  admire  and  respect  very 
much. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  that  I  disagree  on 
your  statement  that  we  quit  too  soon.  We 
were  7  straight  hours  at  the  last  confer- 
ence meeting  at  which  we  devoted  most 
of  our  time  to  Uie  broad  question.  We  at- 
tempted at  various  times  during  the  5 
days  to  obtain  a  Senate  concession  on 
this  point.  When  people  tell  you  unequiv- 
ocally, this  Is  it — and  they  go  out  and 
caucus  and  come  back  and  tell  you  this 
Is  it — and  you  ask  them  again  and  again 
and  they  still  are  adamant;  well,  then 
somewhere  along  the  line  you  have  to 
get  a  bill.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  we  did  our  best.  We  brought  back 
the  best  bill  we  could  compliment  him 
for  his  interest  In  thL;  legislation.  I  know 
his  only  interest  is  In  doing  Justice  to 
everybody. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  would  never  want  by  any- 
thing I  say  to  Indicate  any  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  my  friend  or  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion for  his  efforts  However.  I  too.  have 
sat  on  many  House-Senate  conferences 
and  1  have  experienced  instances  where 
the  Senators  have  said.  "This  Is  it— you 
are  going  to  take  what  «e  offer  or  you 
are  not  going  to  get  a  bill."  In  those  cases. 
I  find  a  little  extra  measure  of  patience, 
and  a  delay  of  another  day  or  two  can 
work  wonders. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  yield  5 
mtautes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Schi»le)  . 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
few  matters  of  greater  Importance  to 
both  employers  and  working  people  than 
that  of  on-the-job  safety  and  health. 
Presently  there  is  legislation  which  we 
are  about  to  give  final  approval  to  which 
would  extend  the  Federal  Government, 
through  the  Labor  Department,  Into 
every  factory,  every  plant,  and  every 
place  of  employment  In  the  United 
States. 

Last  year,  the  Nixon  administration 
proposed  new  safety  legislation  which 
took  Into  consideration  many  of  the  com- 
ments from  the  previous  year's  teatimaiT 
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and  hearings.  The  administration  ap- 
proach was  viewed  by  many  in  the  busi- 
ness community  as  a  more  reasonable 
method  of  handling  the  problem  of  in- 
dustrial safety.  One  of  the  features  of 
that  approach  was  to  establish  an  inde- 
pendent board  to  set  and  interpret  safety 
standards,  leaving  the  enforcement  to  the 
concerned  departments. 

This  was  mirrored  in  the  message 
President  Nixon  sent  to  the  Congress 
on  August  6.  1969.  with  his  own  pro- 
posal: 

Ttie  Comprehensive  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act  .  .  .  wUl  correct  some  of  the 
ImporUnt  deflclenciea  of  eorUer  approachea 
tt  win  separate  the  function  of  Betting 
safety  and  health  standards  from  the  func- 
Uon  of  enforcing  them.  Appropriate  proce- 
durea  to  guarantee  due  process  of  law  and 
the  right  to  appeal  will  be  Incorporated.  The 
proposal  wUl  also  provide  a  ncalble  mech- 
anism wlilch  can  reach  quickly  to  the  new 
technologlea  of  tomorrow. 

Under  the  suggested  legislation,  maximum 
use  wUI  be  made  of  standards  established 
through  a  voluntary  consensus  of  Industry, 
labor,  and  other  expert.  No  standard  will  be 
set  until  the  views  of  all  interested  parUes 
have  been  heard.  This  proposal  would  also 
encourage  stronger  efforts  at  the  State  level, 
shulng  enforcement  rMponalblllty  with 
States  which  have  adequate  programs. 
Greater  emphaals  wlU  also  be  given  to  re- 
search and  education,  for  the  effects  of  mod- 
em technologies  on  the  physical  weU-belng 
of  worker*  are  complex  and  poorly  under- 
stood .  . . 

(This  legislation)  .  .  .  can  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  environment  of  the  American 
worker.  But  It  will  take  much  more  than 
new  Government  efforts  If  we  are  to  achieve 
our  objectives.  Kmployere  and  employees 
alike  must  be  comimtted  to  the  prevenUon 
of  accident  and  disease  and  alert  to  every 
opportunity  for  promoting  that  end.  To- 
gether the  prlvat*  and  public  sectors  can  do 
much  that  we  cannot  do  separately. 


Regrettably,  this  phlllosophy  has  been 
rejected  by  the  members  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  in  favor  of  the  autborlta- 
rtan  penalty  oriented  approach  to  safety. 
I  believe  that  the  corUerence  comjnlttee 
completely  disregarded  the  will  of  the 
House  and  receded  on  entirely  too  many 
Important  provisions  contained  in  the 
Steiger-Sikes  bill.  The  measure  which  is 
now  being  presented  to  the  House  pro- 
vides for  duplication  of  coverage  in  mai^y 
industries. 

The  bill  recognizes  that  many  em- 
ployers are  already  covered  by  existing 
Federal  safety  laws,  but  does  not  ex- 
clude these  employers  from  additional 
coverage  of  the  new  law.  In  other  words, 
even  though  they  are  now  covered  by  the 
Construction  Safety  Act.  Walsh-Healy 
Act  or  any  other  Federal  safety  law.  the 
new  act  would  overlap  the  existing  safety 
laws  and  require  compliance  with  each 
law.  This  would  lead  to  general  confu- 
sion, as  to  what  is  required  by  an  em- 
ployer to  be  in  compliance  with  the  Fed- 
eral laws.  The  bill  specifically  recognizes 
this  dilemma,  but  only  reqvhres  that  the 
secretary  report  to  Congress  on  the  prob- 
lem of  overlapping  statutes  within  3 
years.  It  is  quit*  obvious  that  many  em- 
ployers would  be  caught  in  a  cross-fire 
between  conflicting  safety  regulations  set 
by  various  Federal  agencies. 

The  Federal  Safety  Bispector  will  have 
the  power  to  Issue  cltaUona  for  violations 
ol   any  standard,   retx)rtlng   duties,  or 


where  a  serious  danger  potential  exists 
by  reason  of  such  violation.  This  would 
include  a  citation  where  the  Inspector 
thinks  that  the  employer  has  violated  the 
general  duty  to  provide  a  safe  work  place 
and  that  a  serious  danger  potential  exists 
because  of  the  violation.  This  issuance 
of  a  citation  is  a  new  angle  in  safety 
legislation  and  the  bill  provides  that  the 
citation  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  describe 
the  nature  of  the  violation  and  a  refer- 
ence to  the  provisions  of  standards,  rules 
or  orders  alleged  to  have  been  violated 
and  the  period  of  time  in  which  the  vio- 
lation must  be  corrected.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  citation  shall  be  posted 
at.  or  near  the  place  of  the  violation.  In 
other  words,  this  bill  is  calling  for  en- 
forcement by  publicity. 

As  It  stands  at  the  time  of  the  issuance 
of  this  ciUUon.  the  employer  Is  simply 
accused  of  violating  one  of  his  duties 
under  the  act.  However,  he  must  post,  in 
conspicuous  places  on  his  bulletin  boards 
and  near  the  place  of  violation,  the  ac- 
cusation of  the  Federal  Oovemment.  It 
can  be  expected  that  the  unions  will 
make  use  of  these  accusations  in  any 
bargaining  sessions,  and  in  addition,  you 
must  remember  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  allows  employees,  imder  certain  con- 
ditions, to  leave  a  Job  where  certain 
hazardous  conditions  exist.  It  Is  conceiv- 
able that  afUr  the  employer  has  been  ac- 
cused of  having  an  unsafe  plant  that 
the  employees  could  walk  off.  and  use 
the  accusation  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  the  reason  for  the  wildcat 
strike. 

S.  2193  does  not  contain  a  provision 
establishing  an  Independent  occupation- 
al safety  and  health  board  to  set  stand- 
ards. Thus,  the  Senate-passed  bill  does 
not  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the 
standard-setting  and  enforcement  func- 
tions. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  provide  for 
setting  standards  pursuant  to  the  formal 
procedures  ol  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dure Act.  In  using  only  Informal  proce- 
dures, the  bill  does  not  provide  for  the 
fullest  involvement  and  participation  in 
the  development  of  safety  and  health 
standards. 

The  bill  provides  that  union  represent- 
ativee  or  any  employee  representative 
be  allowed  to  accompany  inspectors  on 
their  plant  tours.  The  potential  abuse 
of  this  device  as  part  of  an  organizing 
campaign  or  as  part  of  an  effort  to  fer- 
ment labor  unrest  Is  obvious. 

AdditJonally,  the  Williams  bill  pro- 
vides that  If  there  is  no  authorized  em- 
ployee representative,  the  Inspector  must 
"consult  with  a  reasonable  number  of 
employees." 

By  contrast  under  the  Stelger-Sikes 
bill,  employee  representatives  are 
allowed  to  accompany  Inspectors  only 
when  an  employer  representative  doea 
so.  There  is  no  provision  for  "consulta- 
tion" with  employees  in  the  event  there 
Is  no  employee  representative. 

Therefore.  I  urge  that  the  House  reject 
the  conference  report  on  the  grounds 
that  the  committee  did  not  give  sufficient 
consideration  to  the  measure  which 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  correcUon? 
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Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  With  respect  to  the  Im- 
position of  civil  penalties  by  the  Secre- 
tary, he  can  use  the  Construction  Safety 
Act  which  we  enacted  last  year  or  he 
can  use  this  act.  When  he  takes  one 
route,  he  Is  estopped  from  taking  the 
other.  If  be  elects  to  take  the  procedure 
for  enforcement  In  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  and  no  penalty  Is 
assessed,  he  is  estopped  from  going  the 
other  route. 

A  Government  constructlan  contractor 
could,  of  course  be  "blacklisted"  imder 
the  Construction  Safety  Act  and  be  sub- 
jected to  a  civil  penalty  as  well. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  That  is  the  point.  The 
construction  industry,  since  it  will  not 
know  imder  which  law  a  Secretary  of  La- 
bor will  take  action,  must  make  prepara- 
tions for  compliance  under  both  laws. 

Let  me  ask  my  chairman  this  ques- 
tion, then:  What  other  industry  in  the 
United  States  is  affected  slmillar  to  the 
construction  Industry? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  Is  nothing  in- 
equitable in  the  treatment  of  the  con- 
struction Industry  under  this  act. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  No.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  none  other  but  this.  This  is 
the  only  one  that  is  regulated  under  dual 
masters.  It  is  criminal  that  the  con- 
struction Industry  must  suffer  this  dou- 
ble coverage. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  There  are  two  possible 
enforcement  procedures  for  builders  who 
are  also  Oovemment  constructors.  There 
is  no  double  coverage  or  double  Jeopardy, 
or  other  inequity. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Yes:  that  Is  exactly 
what  I  mean.  Even  they  would  not  have 
double  coverage  under  this  bill.  Only  one 
Industry  is  subject  to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  against  labor. 
All  I  seek  is  a  fair  shake  for  everybody. 
There  are  few  amendments  of  greater 
Importance  for  employers  and  employees 
than  the  one  we  are  faced  with  this 
afternoon.  There  is  only  one  vote  that  we 
can  honestly  cast  regarding  this  legisla- 
tion— "no."  The  only  bill  that  we  should 
have  passed  at  this  time  was  the  Steiger- 
Sikes  substitute.  This  conference  bill 
will  result  in  reverberations  and  reper- 
cussions for  years  to  come. 

Everybody  puts  a  lot  of  faltb  In  the 
present  Secretary.  However,  he  will  not 
be  there  forever.  It  Is  possible  for  the 
present  Secretary  to  make  one  inter- 
pretation and  the  next  Secretary  to  come 
along  a  few  months  later  and  take  a  dif- 
ferent approach. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BUT) .  The  question  is  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors. 


the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  308,  nays  60.  not  voting  6S, 
as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  421] 
TEAS— 308 


Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson. 

calif. 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews, 

N.Oak. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
AslUer 
Barrett 
Beall.Ud. 
Belcher 
Bell,  Cam. 
Bennett 
Berry 
Betta 
BevUl 
Blaggl 
Blester 
BlngteBi 
Blanton 
Blatnik 


Boland 
Bow 

Bradonaa 
Braaco 
Bray 
Brooks 
Brotsznan 
Brown.  Oallf . 
Brown.  Ulcii. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl.  ».c. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burllaon.  Uo. 
Burton.  Calif. 
Bymc.  Pa. 
Bymea.  wis. 
Carney 
Carter 
Caaev 
Cederberg 
CfUer 

Chamberlain 
ChlAholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 
I>jnH. 
Clawaon.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Ooayera 


Coughim 
Oowger 

Cxilver 

Cui 

DalUels.HJ. 

Davis,  WIS. 

delaOana 

Delaney 

Dellenback 

I>enney 

Dennis 

I3ent 

Oerwlnakl 

Dlggs 

Oonobue 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

I>wyer 

Eckhaidt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Ell  berg 

Erlenbom 

Each 

Eahleman 

Bvana.  Oolo. 

Kvlna.Tenn. 

Pallon 

FaaceU 

FMghan 


Plndley 

Fish 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B.  Mink 

Foraythe 


lllchel 
Ulkva 
MUter.  Cam. 


Frellnghuysen 

Prey 

Frledel 

Fulcoa.  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

OallAanakls 

Garmata 

Oaydos 

Oettys 

Olalmo 

Otbbons 

Gold  water 

Oonaalec 

Goodltng 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffltha 

Grover 

Oubser 

Gude 

Halpem 

HamUton 


Mollohan 


actunldt 
Banley 

TTsiiBiiii.  Idaho 

Hansen.  Waah. 

Harrington 

Haiaha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawklna 

Haya 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Uaaa. 

Helatoakl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

fchord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Cam. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kaith 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

King 

Kleppe 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyroe 

Latta 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

Mcciory 

Mccioekey 

Ucciure 

McOade 

McOooald, 

Mich. 
McEven 
McPaU 
Macdonald. 

Maaa. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
MaUllard 


Martin 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meleher 


Bloorbead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murpliy.  HI. 

Myen 

Natcber 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NlchoU 

Nil 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olaen 

ODelll.  Mav. 

Ottlnger 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

PfaUbln 

PlcUe 

Pike 

Plmla 

PodeU 

Pollock 

Preyer.  If  .C. 

Price,  m. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Ballaback 

Beta.  m. 

Held.  N.T. 

Beuas 

Blegla 

Boblaon 

Rodlno 

Bee 

Bogers,  Colo, 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Roaenthal 

Both 

Boybal 

Btippe 

Byan 

St  Germain 

Baylor 

Schadebarg 

Scheuef 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebaUua 

Shipley 

Slulver 

Slak 

skubia 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  H.T. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stede 

Steiger.  Wla. 

Stokos 

Stratton 

StubbleOeld 

Stuckey 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Tafl 

Taloott 


Taylor 

Teagua.  Cam. 
Thompson.  Ga. 
Ttaompaon.  N  J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Tieman 
UdaU 
miman 
VanDeetlln 
Tander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgonto 


Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watu 

Welcker 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

WldsaU 

Wiggins 

WUllama 

WUson.Bob 


Wold 

wnght 

Wyatt 

Wyll* 

Wyman 

rates 

Tatroa 

Zablockl 

KiOQ 

Ewaeii 


Abbitt 

Abemethy 

Andiewa.  Ala. 

Ashbrook 

BnnkJey 

Broyhiu.  Va. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

CabeU 

Caff  err 

Chappell 

Clancy 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Crana 

Daniel.  Ta. 

DavlaOa. 

Devtne 

DickiuBon 

Dom 

Downing 


Ptsbar 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Foimtaln 

Fuqua 

GrU&n 

Gross 

Haley 

Hall 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Jonaa 

Jonea.  N.C. 

SuykendaU 

Landgrebe 

IjennoD 

Uoyd 

McMillan 

Mahon 


Miller.  Ohio 
O'Neal.  Oa. 


Patman 

Poage 

Poff 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Roberu 

Bousaelot 

Ruth 

Scberie 

Schmtu 

Slkas 

Smith.  Cam. 

Bulger,  Aria. 


Waggonner 
Whlcehunt 


NOT  VOTINa — SS 


Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson,  nl. 

AsplnaU 

A^es 

Baring 

Blackburn 

BoUlng 


Broomfleld 

Burke,  na. 

Burton.  Utah 

Bush 

Button 

Camp 

Carey 

oouuia.ni. 

Cramer 

Oaddano 

DlngeU 

Dowdy 

Bdwarda,La. 


Farbatels 
Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Gallagher 
GUbert 
Horton 
Hull 

Jonea,  Tenn. 
Kae 
Keith 
Kluczynskl 
Landrum 
Langen 
Long.  La. 
Lulcena 
McCuUoch 
McKnsaUy 
May 
Meeds 
Meaklll 


Murphy,  N.T. 

O'Kolukl 

PoweU 

PurcaU 

Bees 

Belfel 

Rivers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosteiiliovskl 

Boudebusb 

aatterfleld 

Stephens 

Tunney 

Wataon 

Whltten 

WUaon. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
wydler 
Young 


Montgomery 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  f(dlawtng 
pairs: 

Mr.  Rivera  with  Ifr.  Adair. 

Mr.  Idwards  of  Louulana  with  Mr.  Black- 
bum. 

Mr.  Long  or  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Lukena. 

Mr.  Klucaynaki  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Boatenkowikl  with  Mr.  WydKr. 

Mr.  Boo&ey  or  Pannaylvanla  with  Mr. 
Horton. 

Mr.  William  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Andeiaon  of 
nilnola. 

Mr.    Gallagher    with    Mr.    Roudebuah. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Moes  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Belfel. 

Mr.  Charlea  H.  Wilson  with  Mr,  Burton  of 
Utah. 

Ur.  Totmg  with  Mr.  Btirke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Mesklll. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Olngell  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  McCuUooh. 

Mr.  Satterfleld  with  Mr.  Ealth. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  CEonakl. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Wlnn. 

Mr.  Ke«  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  WatloIL 

Mr.  WolS  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  wtih  Mr.  coUins  of  dlnola. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Ur.  Bees  with  Mr.  Farbsteln. 

Mr.  Murphy  at  Mew  Tork  wltb  Mr.  Qlltnrt. 
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Mr.  CLANCY  changed  his  vote  from 
•yea"  to'Tiay." 

Mr.  BROYHUi  ol  Virgtalfl  changed 
his  vote  from  -yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  changed  his  vote 
from"n.iy  "to-yca." 

Mr.  WHTTEHURST  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to -nay  ■■ 

Mr.  COUGHUN  changed  his  vote  from 
•nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  raoUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
sirmg  to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
diys  in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  conference  report  just 
adopted,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.  ,    ,.  _„ 

The  SPS.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 
There  vBs  no  objection. 


PER^assION  TO  file  conference 

REPORT  ON  H.R.  19928.  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 
Mr  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous con5ent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  untU  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bUl  'HR.  19928^  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1971.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RELATING  TO  ELMER  M.  GRADE 
AND  THE  -DELTA  QUEEN" 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bin  (HJl. 
6114)  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  M.  Grade, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  Ueu  of  the  re- 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

■  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 16.  1970.) 

Mr.  CEIXER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed,  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^^__ 

THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 

17809,  PAY  SYSTEM  FOR  PREVAIL^ 

INO   R.ATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  DOLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 


17809)    to  provide  an  equiUble  system 
for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay 
for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 15.  1970.1  ^      .  .„ 
Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,   the  bill 
HJl.  17809  passed  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 9.  1970,  by  a  vote  of  231  to  90. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  a 
new  text  to  the  bill  as  does  the  confer- 
ence agreement.  The  conference  agree- 
ment contains  several  technical  and 
substantive  changes  to  the  House-passed 
bill. 

The  substanli-.e  differences  between 
the  House-passed  bin  and  the  confer- 
ence substitute  are  as  follows; 

NONAPPaOPfUATEO    FUND    eMPLOTEES 

The  House  version  applied  the  new- 
wage  board  provisions  to  aU  employees  of 
a  nonappropriated  fund  instrumentality. 

The  conference  substitute  definition 
of  ••prevailing  rate  employees"  under 
section  5342  as  applied  to  nonappropri- 
ated fund  instrumentality  employees  is 
not  as  broad  as  that  In  the  House  ver- 
sion and  win  apply  only  to  employees 
under  the  trades,  crafts,  and  labor  occu- 
pations. It  win  not  apply  to  employees 
In  the  executive  and  managerial  posi- 
tions who.  under  ciu^rent  procedures, 
generaUy,  have  their  rates  of  pay  fixed 
on  a  comparabUity  basis  with  the  rates 
of  pay  fixed  under  the  general  schedule 

The  conference  substitute  omits  a  spe- 
cific requirement  for  a  special  wage  sur- 
vey for  nonappropriated  Instrumentality 
employees  and  veterans  canteen  service 
employees  but  includes  provisions  In 
paragi-aph  i6i  of  the  new  section  5343 (c> 
which  contains  authority  for  special 
surveys  and  special  wage  schedules  when 
Industry-oriented  positions  are  involved. 


WrTHTN-OaABE  BTEPS 

The  House  bill  provided  that  each 
grade  of  a  wage  schedule  have  five  steps. 
The  first  step  at  96  percent  of  the  prevaU- 
ing  rate  with  graduated  Increases  to  112 
percent  of  the  prevailing  rate  for  the 
fifth  step. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
for  four  steps  except  that  special  wage 
schedules  established  under  paragraph 
1 6)  of  the  new  section  5343(c)  shaU  have 
not  less  than  four  steps.  This  change 
permits  special  wage  schedules  for  su- 
pervisors to  be  established  with  five 
withln-grade  steps  which  is  the  number 
of  steps  supervisors  now  have  In  their 
wage  schedules. 

HICHT  DtFTXMKttTXALS 

The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  estab- 
lishing nationwide  uniform  7'i-percent 
night  dlBerential  for  the  3  oclock  shift 
and  a  10-percent  night  differentUl  for 
the  11  o'clock  shift  have  been  eliminated 
by  the  conference  agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
additional  cost  of  the  conference  agree- 


ment which  adds  one  additional  step  to 
most  wage  board  schedules  wiU  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $120  mlUion.  The  cost 
of  the  House -pa.-ised  bill  would  have  been 
m  excess  of  J280  million. 

While  the  administration  has  raised 
objections  to  this  legLslatlon.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  wage  board  system  needs 
to  be  modernized  as  proposed  in  this 
legislation. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  conference 
repcrt. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUUSKI.  I  yield  to  the  oentlemjn 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  conferees  for 
coming  up  with  a  wage  board  bUl.  which 
is  certainly  a  better  bUl  than  that  which 
was  originaUy  pa.<ised  by  this  body,  but 
which  still  meets  with  opposition  from 
the  administration.  The  conference  has 
eliminated  several  provisions  that  I  op- 
posed, and  which  were  opposed  by  the 
adrninistratlon. 

I  refer  to  the  elimination  of  the  fUth 
step  in  grade,  the  7Vi-  and  10-percent 
rmtlonwlde  night  differentials  for  second- 
and  third-shift  work,  and  the  25  percent 
premium  pay  for  Sunday  work  and 
double  time  for  holiday  work. 

I  offered  an  amendment  when  this  bill 
was  brought  before  the  House  that  would 
strike  out  the  Monroney  amendment. 
This  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union,  but  was  defeated 
after  the  bill  was  reported  back  to  the 
House.  ^  ,     .. 

And  while  I  am  stUl  opposed  to  the 
Moiu-oney  amendment,  the  blU  as  re- 
ported out  of  conference  is  somewhat 
preferaole  to  the  original  HR.  17809. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolma  iMr.  Hendirsom)  the  author  of 
the  bUl. 

(Mr.  HENDERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  '' 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 

XT  T3     17809 

This  bill  establishes  landmark  legisla- 
tion because  It  puts  Into  law  for  the  first 
time  congressional  policies  on  establish- 
ing the  pay  for  the  Federal  Government's 
850.000  wage  board  and  nonappropriated 
fund  employees. 

However,  the  conference  substitute 
provides  several  basic  differences  from 
that  which  was  passed  by  the  House  on 
September  9,  1970.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  present  bill  wUl  cost  the  taxpayers 
about  $180  million  less  than  the  House 
bill.  This  Is  reflected  In  the  fact  that  the 
bin  before  us  will  provide  for  four  pay 
steps,  the  top  step  being  108  percent,  as 
compared  to  the  original  House-passed 
bill  which  caUed  for  five  steps  at  112 
percent. 

The  substitute  bill  also  eliminates  na- 
tionwide night  differential  pay.  Under 
this  proposed  legislation  wage  txjard  em- 
ployees would  continue  to  have  premium 
pay  for  nightwork,  but  the  rates  would 
be  based  on  the  prevailing  rates  in  each 
local  labor  market  area. 

The  conference  substitute  restricts  the 
deflnltion  of  a  nonappropriated  fund  em- 
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ployee.  The  broad  definition  In  the  House 
blU  would  require  employees  in  execu- 
tive, clerical,  managerial,  and  merchan- 
dising positions  to  be  paid  under  prevail- 
ing rate  procedures  which  would  be  in- 
consistent with  the  practice  presently 
used,  -nie  executive  and  management 
employees  have  had  their  rates  of  pay 
based  on  rates  comparable  to  the  rates 
paid  under  the  general  schedule.  The 
substitute  will  permit  the  continuation  of 
the  existing  practice  and  will  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  blU  only  to  employees 
under  the  trades,  crafts,  and  labor  oc- 
cupations. 

The  House  bill  includes  a  specific  re- 
quirement that  the  pay  of  prevailing 
rate  employees  of  nonappropriated  fund 
instrumentalities  located  within  the  sev- 
eral States  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  of  the  Veterans'  Canteen  Service,  be 
fixed  and  adjusted  in  accordance  with 
prevailing  rates  determined  by  a  survey 
of  wages  paid  to  employees  in  a  rep- 
resentative number  of  retail,  wholesale, 
service,  and  recreational  establishments 
in  the  local  areas  engaged  in  activities 
similar  to  those  of  the  instrumentality  or 
the  Canteen  Service. 

The  conference  substitute  omits  this 
provision  and  authorizes  an  additional 
industry-oriented  schedule.  This  permits 
a  more  realistic  survey  of  rates  paid  to 
employees  in  retail,  wholesale,  service, 
and  recreational  establlslunents.  By 
omitting  the  reference  to  instrumentali- 
ties located  within  the  several  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia,  it  is  clear  that 
the  provisions  apply  also  to  U.S.  citizen 
employees  overseas. 

This  schedule  also  preserves  the  pres- 
ent five  step  wage  system  of  llie  80,000 
wage  board  supervisors. 

The  House  bUl  Included  a  provision 
requiring  the  payment  of  25  percent  ad- 
ditional premium  pay  for  Sunday  work 
and  double  pay  for  holiday  work  for 
nonappropriated  fund  and  Veterans' 
Canteen  Service  employees.  The  sub- 
stitute eliminates  this  provision. 

FlnaUy,  the  effective  date  In  the  sub- 
stitute is  90  days,  except  for  nonappro- 
priated fund  employees,  as  compared  to 
180  days  In  the  House-passed  bUl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  continuing  to 
give  more  and  more  consideration  to  our 
Federal  employees,  including  the  Classi- 
fication Act  employees  and  the  military 
personnel.  It  Is  Important  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  blue  collar  worker  and  see  that 
they  are  properly  compensated  for  their 
work. 

I,  therefore,  request  that  the  House 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
I  Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
at  the  outset,  I  realize  the  President  is 
on  record  In  opposition  to  this  legislation, 
but  as  a  matter  of  personal  belief,  I  must 
support  it. 

This  legislation  wlU.  for  the  first  time, 
enact  Into  law  and  Improve  upon  the  long 
established  standing  principles  and  poU- 
ctes  for  setting  the  pay  of  wage  board 
or  blue-collar  workers. 


In  brief,  the  salient  features  of  tlie  re- 
port are  as  follows: 

First.  Establishes  an  11-man  Federal 
Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Committee  'o 
study  the  prevailing  rate  system  and 
make  recommendations.  The  committee 
shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Ci-vll 
Service  Commission  and  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress: 

Second.  Provide  a  four-step  wage 
schedule  instead  of  the  present  three: 

Third.  Provide  automatic  step  ad- 
vancements after  26  weeks  work  in  step 
1;  78  weeks  in  step  2:  and  104  weeks  In 
step  3: 

Fourth.  Provide  wage  board  employees 
who  are  reduced  In  grade  the  same 
"saved  pay"  protection  as  is  currently 
provided  General  Schedule  employees: 
and 

Fifth.  Bring  under  the  pay  system  ap- 
proximately 143,000  employees  of  non- 
appropriated fund  activities  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  of  the  Veterans  Can- 
teen Sei-vices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my  opinion  that  this 
upgrading  and  revision  of  the  prevailing 
pay  system  is  long  overdue  and  necessary 
if  the  Federal  Government  is  to  be  In  a 
position  to  compete  with  private  indus- 
try for  top  flight  laborers,  draftsmen,  and 
tradesmen.  Therefore,  I  urge  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  conference  report  on  HJl. 
17809.  Conceding  that  the  conference 
committee  has  watered  it  down,  the  bUl 
remains  inflationary,  imnecessary,  and 
a  threat  to  the  area  wage  system  that 
has  operated  successfully  for  many  years. 

While  the  conferees  eliminated  the 
fifth  Step  In  grade,  the  flat  7^2-  and  10- 
percent  night  shift  differential  premium 
pay,  and  the  25-percent  premium  pay  for 
Sunday  work  and  double  time  for  hoU- 
day  work.  aU  of  which  I  opposed  from  the 
beginning,  they  did  not  go  far  enough. 
For  example,  the  blU  still  retains  that 
monstrosity,  the  so-caUed  Monroney 
amendment.  This  provision,  enacted  in 
1968,  serves  only  to  distort  local  wage 
board  scales  and  discriminates  against 
private  enterpise  employees.  This  pro- 
vision alone  has  a  price  tag  of  $109  mil- 
lion and  should  be  repealed.  The  legisla- 
tion also,  and  without  Justification, 
brings  nonappropriated  fund  em- 
ployees— who  are  not  Federal  em- 
ployees— under  the  wage  board  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
a  letter  from  Chairman  Hampton  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  addressed  to 
Chairman  Dulski.  under  date  of  Novem- 
ber 12,  1970: 

Changes  In  tlie  pay  Btructure  of  wage  board 
employees  at  this  time  are  repugnant  In  the 
face  of  the  current  economic  situation,  and 
the  AdmllQstraUon-e  efforts  to  hold  Federal 
expenditures  to  thofie  purposes  that  are 
absolutely  essential.  -To  achieve  this  ob- 
jective, all  agencies  have  been  placed  under 
strict  budgetary  Umltatlons.  Each  Increase 
in  p«rw}nnel  cost  must  be  offset  by  a  decrease 
In  other  personnel  costs.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  advised  that  any  Increases  can 
only  be  attained  by  reduction  In  force  ac- 
tions In  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Chairman  Hampton  closed  by  saying: 

I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  that  wage  board 

legislation  not  be  enacted  at  this  time.  Its 

enactment  would  not  be  In  accord  with  ttw 

Prealdeut'a  program. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annotmced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wUl  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  question  vas  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  271,  nays  89.  not  voting  73. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  4231 
■TEAS— 271 


Abbitt 

EdmoDdaon 

Lennon 

Adamt 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Lons.  Md. 

Adt^abtx) 

Edwards.  CaUf 

Lowenstcin 

Albert 

BUberg 

Lujan 

Alexander 

Esbleman 

McCarthy 

Anderaon. 

Evans.  Colo. 

McClory 

CaJlf. 

Pascell 

BfcDade 

Anderson. 

Plstaer 

McDonald. 

Tenn. 

Flood 

Mich. 

Andrews, 

Flowers 

McBwen 

N.Dak. 

Flj-nt 

McFaU 

Annunzlo 

Foley 

Macdooald. 

A*hley 

Ford. 

Mass. 

Baring 

William  D. 

Madden 

Barrcti 

Forsytbe 

MaUllard 

Bemll.  Md. 

Fountain 

Mann 

Bennrtt 

Fraaer 

Mathlas 

BeviU 

Prelintcbujaen 

Matfonkga 

Bi&flgl 

Frledel 

Melcher 

Blester 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Mikvm 

Bin;?  bum 

Pulton.  Teno. 

MUler.  CftUI. 

Blanton 

Osllflanakls 

MUlS 

Blatntk 

GarmatK 

Minish 

Erses 

Gaydas 

Mink 

Boland 

0«tC7t 

MoUchan 

Brademaa 

Glalmo 

Mooasu 

Bmsco 

Gibbons 

Moorhesd 

Bn.y 

Gonralei 

Morean 

Brinkley 

Ooodllng 

Morse 

Bnmlu 

Gray 

Mosher 

BToomfleld 

Gre«n,  Pa. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Brotzmmn 

Gruan 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Broyhtil.  N.C. 

Orlfflths 

Natcher 

Bucbanaii 

Oubser 

Nedzl 

Burke.  Mass. 

Gude 

Nichols 

Burleun.  Tex. 

Hfflyn 

NtX 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Halpem 

Obey 

Burton.  Calif. 

Hamilton 

0"Hara 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Hanuner- 

Olsen 

CabeU 

sdunldt 

O'NeLll.  Maaa. 

Gallery 

Honley 

otttnger 

Carney 

Hanna 

Patman 

Casey 

Hansen.  Waah. 

Patten 

Chappell 

Harrington 

PeUy 

Cfalsholm 

Harsba 

Pepper 

aark 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

Clauacn. 

Hawkins 

PhUbln 

DonH. 

Hays 

Pickle 

Clay 

Hubert 

Pike 

CleveUnd 

Heotatar.  W.  Va.  Pirate 

Cobelan 

Helstoakl 

Po>C« 

Oolller 

Headenon 

Poden 

Conyers 

Htcks 

Poff 

Corben 

Hogan 

PoUoc* 

Gorman 

Hollfleld 

Preyer.  MX;. 

CougUtn 

Howard 

Price,  m. 

Cowger 

Hungate 

Pryor.  Acfc. 

Culv«r 

Hunt 

Puclnskl 

Cunningham 

Ichord 

Qulllen 

Darnel.  Va. 

Jaoobs 

I^IUhfh' 

DkTla.  Oa. 

Jarman 

Ritnrt«H 

de  la  Garza 

Jotuuoii.  CallJ 

Held.  N.T, 

E>elaney 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Reuas 

Dent 

Jones.  Ala. 

Blegle 

Dickinaon 

Jones.  N.C. 

Roberta 

Dlgga 

JoD«K,Tenn. 

Bodlno 

Donobue 

Karth 

Roe 

Dom 

Kastenmeler 

H0K«rs,Oolo. 

Oowxuug 

^rrrn 

Rocen,FU. 

Dulakl 

Keith 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Duncan 

Koch 

Roooey.pR. 

Dwyer 

Kyi 

Bowntbal 

BcktaArdt 

Kyroa 

Both 
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RoybAl 
Ruppc 

St  0«muan 

Sandman 

Saflor 

Scheuer 

SchZMcbelt 

Scbwengel 

Scoit 

Shipley 

Shnv«r 

Slkes 

Slak 

Slack 

Smltb.  Iov% 

Smith.  H.T. 

Stafford 

Siagsen 

Stanton 

Ste«d 
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Andrem.  Ala. 

Arenda 

AAhbiTxdc 

Belcbcr 

B«U.  Calif. 

Berry 

Bctu 

Bow 

Brown.  Ulctu 

Brown.  Ohio 

Byrnes.  WIS. 

Carter 

Cederbers 

Cbamberlaln 

Clancy 

Clawson.  Del 

Colllna.  Tax. 

OoUner 

Cc  nable 

Conte 

Cramer 

Davta.  Wis. 

Dellenback 

Dennis 

D^rwlnakl 

Devlne 

Erlenbora 

Eictl 

Feiclian 
Flndley 


Steele 

Stokea 

Stratton 

Stubbleaeld 

Siuckey 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teapie,  Cmllf . 

Teaitue.  TW. 

Tbonpaon.  Qa. 

Tbompeoa.  N  J. 

Tbomion.  wu. 

Tteman 

Udall 

VanZ>eerUn 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Wi£gonner 

Waldle 

NATS— 89 

Plah 

Pord.  Gerald  R. 

Foreman 

Frey 

Ooldwater 

Orose 

G  rover 

Haley 

Hall 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harfey 

Haatlnga 

Hosmer 

Hutcfalnaon 

Jonaa 

King 

Kleppe 

Kuykendall 

LendtETebe 

Latta 

Lloyd 

McClQskey 

Mcclure 

MacGregor 

Mabon 

Uarab 

Martin 

Mayne 

Mlcbel 

Miller.  Ohio 


Wampler 

ware 

Wataon 

Watu 

Wbalen 

Whalley 

White 

WhltehuTst 

WldnaU 

WUltama 

WUaon.  Bob 

Wright 

wyatt 

Wyman 

Tatea 

Yatron 

Young 

Zablockl 

Zwmch 


Ulnihan 

UlaeU 

Xyera 


Pettis 

Price,  Tel- 

Qule 

Barlck 

Reld.  nl. 

Rhodea 

Bohlaon 

Boiuaelot 

Ruth 

Scbadeberg 

Scberle 

Schmlta 

Sebcllua 

Skublti 

Smith.  Calir. 

Snyder 

Spnnffer 

Stelizer.  Aria. 

stetger,  Wta. 

Tatt 

Vander  Jagt 

Wlggtna 

Wold 

Wylle 

Zlon  . 


NOT  VOTING— 73 

Abcmethy  Evlns.  Tenn.  Morton 

Adair  Fallon  Moss 

Andenon.  ni.  FarbMeIn  Nelsen 

AsplnaU  Puqua  O'Konsfcl 

Ayrea  Gallagher  O'Neal.  Oa. 

Blackburn  Gilbert  Powell 

&illing  Green.  Oreg.  Purcell 

Brock  Hecklrr,  Mass.  Rees 

Brown.  OallJ.  Horton  BeUel 

Broyhlll.  Va.  Hull  Rivera 

Burke.  Fla.  Kee  Rostenkowskl 

Burton.  Utah  muczynakl  Roudcbuah 

Bush  Landrum  Sattellleld 

Button  Langen  Stephens 

Camp  Leggett  Tunney 

Carey  Long.  La.  TJUman 

Celler  Lukena  Welcker 

Collins,  m.  Mcculloch  Whltten 

Crane  McKneally  Wilson. 

Dwldarto  McMUlan  Charles  B. 

Daniels.  H  J.  May  Winn 

Denney  Meeds  Wolff 

DIngeU  Mesklll  Wydler 

Dowdy  Ml2e 

Edwards,  lA.  Montgomery 

So  the  conference  report  wa»  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Daniel*  of  New  Jenej  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  nimou. 

Mr.  KlucZTiukl  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mrs.  Hecklar  of  Masnchu- 
■etts. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Charlea  H  Wilson  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Bull  with  Mr  Adair. 

Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Lolcana. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Buah. 

Mr.  Roatenkowakl  with  Mr.  McCnlloeb. 

Mr.  Leggatt  with  Mr  Blackbtim. 

Mr.  Wolll  with  Mr.  McKneally. 


Mr.  Whltten  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mi  Brock. 

Mr.  Carey  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Aaplnall  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Vlr- 

*i£:  Bees  with  Mr.  CoUlns  of  ntools. 

Mr  KTlns  of  Tenneasee  with  Mr.  MeakUl. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Burke  of 
Florida. 

Mr  Purcell  with  Mr.  MIM. 

Mr.  Moes  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr  Ullman  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr  aatterflela  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mrs  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Boudebush. 

Mr  Stephens  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Wydler 

Mr  Daddario  with  Mr.  Welcker. 
-Mr.  Bdwards  ot  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 

Mr   Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 
Mr  Ollbert  with  Mr.  Pallon. 
Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Parbsteln. 

Mr.  CONTE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  GUBSEB.  TALCOTT.  COL- 
LIER, and  HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay '  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

yUKTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr  Arnngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  <S.  704)  entiUed  "An  act  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  15.  1966  (80 
Stat  953:  20  US.C.  65a ),  relating  to  the 
National  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution." 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  CONSIDERATION 
OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
19928.  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1971 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  may  be  in  order  for 
the  House  to  consider  the  conference  re- 
port on  H  R.  19928,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bUl,  at  any  time  after  the 
conference  report  Is  flled.        ^  ,      , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    request    of    the    gentleman    from 
l^xas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT   ON   S.   3619, 
DISASTER  RELIEF  ACT  OP  1970 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (S  3619)  to  revise  and  expand  Fed- 
eral programs  for  the  relief  of  the  effects 
of  major  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  s'utement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  Ueu  of  the 

"TOe'cierk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
buna* 


Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman  does 
intend  to  take  some  time  to  explain  what 
transpired  at  the  conference;   does  he 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes.  I  will  be 
glad  to  accommodate  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa.  The  gentleman  fr<"h  .Califor- 
nia (Mr.  DON  H.  CLAnsKii  and  I  will  be 
avaUable  for  answers  to  any  questions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  sUtemcnt, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  December 
15,  1970.) 

Mr  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
S  3619,  which  we  now  bring  back  from 
conference  for  approval  of  this  House  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  complete 
cooperation  between  this  body  and  the 
Senate  The  Senate  approach  in  dealing 
with  the  need  for  disaster  relief  assist- 
ance was  to  repeal  aU  existing  major 
substantive  provisions  dealing  with  Wis 
subject  and  to  replace  them  with  one 
basic  law.  The  House  of  Representatives 
approach  was  simply  to  amend  the  basic 
laws  and  to  add  several  new  badly 
needed  provL^ions.  During  the  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  it  became  obvious 
that  we  were  to  a  great  extent  atteniptmg 
to  reach  the  same  end  result  by  differ- 
ing means. 

The  conferees  unanimously  agreed  to 
consolidate  Into  one  act  the  numerous 
provisions  of  the  law  which  presmtly 
exist  in  the  basic  1950  act,  Public  Law 
875  8l5l  Congress:  the  1966  Disaster  Re- 
lief'Act,  PubUc  Law  89-769;  and  the  Dis- 
aster Relief  Act  of  1969.  Public  Law  91- 
79  This  consolidation  and  broadening  oi 
the  law  takes  into  consideration  the  ex- 
perience gained  by  the  Congress  and  the 
Federal  and  SUte  Governments  f  ro"'^ 
numerous  disasters  which  have  occurred 
over  the  years.  I  am  please  to  state  that 
the  House  position,  in  the  few  occasions 
that  it  differed  on  substantive  matters 
with  that  of  the  Senate,  was  generaUy 
concurred  m  by  the  other  body. 

The  conference  report  generally  re- 
Uins  the  House  position  on  making  re- 
pairs to.  restoring  to  service,  or  replac- 
ing public  facillOes  of  State  and  local 
governments  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster  with  the  stlpulaUons  that 
the  Federal  contribution  wUl  not  exceed 
the  net  cost  of  restoring  the  faciliUes  on 
the  basis  of  the  design  of  the  facUity  as 
it  existed  immediately  before  the  disaster 
and  the  restoration  would  be  in  conform- 
ity with  current  codes,  specifications,  and 
standards. 

The  House  version  of  S,  361*  author- 
ized the  use  of  Federal  agencies  to  clear 
debris  from  pubUcly  and  privately  owned 
lands  and  waters,  when  determined  to  be 
in  the  pubUc  interest.  Authorisation  was 
also  provided  for  grants  to  any  State  for 
similar  debris  clearance.  A  requirement 
was  Imposed  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments must  arrange  to  provide  uncondi- 
tional authorizations  for  the  removal  of 
such  debris  and  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  be  indemnlfled  against  claims 
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arising  from  such  removal.  The  confer- 
ence report  Includes  this  provlsl(m. 

With  respect  to  temporary  housing  as- 
sistance, the  conference  report  Includes  a 
provision  which  would  authorize  the  Di- 
rector to  provide  temporary  housing  or 
other  emergency  shelter,  including  mo- 
bile homes,  for  those  who  as  a  result  of 
a  major  disaster  require  temporary  hous- 
ing or  other  emergency  shelter.  For  the 
first  12  months  of  occupancy,  no  rental 
shall  be  established.  Thereafter,  rentals 
will  be  based  on  fair  market  value  of  the 
accommodations  being  furnished  ad- 
Justed  to  take  Into  consideration  finan- 
cial ability  of  the  occupant.  Emergency 
housing  which  is  acquired  by  purchase 
may  be  sold  directly  to  the  occupants  at 
prices  that  are  fair  and  equitable.  Any 
mobile  home  or  readily  fabricated  dwell- 
ing is  to  be  placed  on  a  site  complete  with 
utilities  provided  by  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment or  by  the  owner  or  occupant  of 
the  site  without  charge  to  the  Dnited 
States.  The  Director  may  elect  to  pro- 
vide other  more  economical  and  acces- 
sible sites  at  Federal  expense  If  he  deter- 
mines it  to  be  in  the  public  Interest.  Fur- 
ther, the  President  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  on  a  temporary  basis  In 
the  form  of  mortgage  or  rental  payments 
In  the  same  maimer  as  Is  provldeti  in  the 
House  amendment.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized for  the  purposes  of  this  provi- 
sion and  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes 
of  section  240  of  this  act  to  provide  re- 
employment assistance  services  under 
other  laws  to  individuals  who  are  unem- 
ployed as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster. 

The  conference  report  provides  tliat  in 
the  administration  of  the  disaster  loan 
program  under  section  7(b)  (l),(2),and 
(4)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  in  the  case 
of  property  loss  or  damage  or  Injury  re- 
sulting from  a  major  disaster  as  deter- 
mined by  the  President  or  a  disaster  de- 
termined by  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istrator, such  Administrator: 

First,  to  the  extent  the  loss,  damage, 
or  injury  is  not  compensated  for  by  in- 
surance or  otherwise  shall  on  that  part 
of  the  loan  In  excess  of  $500  cancel  the 
piincipal,  except  that  the  total  amount 
so  canceled  is  not  to  be  more  than  $2,500. 
This  clause,  however,  is  to  apply  only  to 
loans  made  to  cover  losses,  damages,  and 
Injuries  resulting  from  major  disasters 
determined  by  the  President,  and  may 
defer  Interest  or  principal  payments  or 
both  in  whole  or  in  part  during  the  first 
3  years  of  the  term  of  the  loan,  these  de- 
ferred payments,  however,  are  to  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  determined  under 
section  234  of  the  act. 

Second,  to  the  extent  It  Is  not  com- 
pensated for  by  Insurance  or  otherwise, 
may  grant  any  loan  to  repair,  rehabili- 
tate, or  replace  property  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed, whether  or  not  financial  assist- 
ance Is  otherwise  available  from  private 
sources: 

Third,  may,  in  the  case  of  total  de- 
struction or  snbetantial  damage  of  a 
home  or  business  concern,  refinance 
mortgages  or  other  liens  outstanding 
against  that  property  If  it  is  to  be  re- 
paired, rehabilitated,  or  replaced  with 
the  limitation  that  the  amount  refi- 
nanced is  not  to  exceed  the  amoimt  of 
the  physical  loss  sustained  and  that  this 
refljianclng  Is  to  be  subject  to  the  pro- 


visions of  clauses  (1)   and  (2)  ot  this 

section. 

Similar  provisions  In  the  case  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  emer- 
gency loans  were  provided  In  the  con- 
ference report  as  were  Included  In  the 
case  of  Small  Business  Administration 
loans. 

The  conferees  agreed  essentlaUy  with 
the  other  House  provisions  relating  to 
the  disaster  loan  programs  to  the  effect 
that  a  loan  made  under  those  provisions 
Is  not  to  exceed  the  current  cost  of  re- 
pairing and  replacing  the  disaster  In- 
Jury,  loss,  or  damage  In  conformity  with 
current  codes  and  specifications.  Any 
such  loan  Is  to  bear  interest  at  a  rate  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstand- 
ing marketable  obligations  of  the  Dnited 
States  with  remaining  periods  to  matu- 
rity of  10  to  12  years  reduced  by  not  to 
exceed  2  percent  per  annum  but  In  no 
event  is  any  such  loan  to  bear  interest 
at  a  rate  in  excess  of  6  percent  per  an- 
num. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  House  ver- 
sion of  S.  3619  included  a  1-percent  re- 
duction and  not  the  2  percent  agreed 
upon— but  m  light  of  the  6-percent  max- 
imum and  the  present  interest  rate,  ttiis 
difference  is  Immaterial. 

One  other  provision  I  would  particu- 
larly note  involves  assistance  to  com- 
munities for  tax  losses.  Here  again  the 
House  position  prevailed.  This  section 
would  authorize  the  President  to  make 
grants  to  any  local  government,  which, 
as  a  result  of  a  major  disaster  has  suf- 
fered a  substantial  loss  of  property  tax 
revenue — both  real  and  personal.  The 
limitations  placed  upon  these  grants  are: 
First,  they  may  only  be  made  for  the  tax 
year  In  which  disaster  occurred  and  for 
each  of  the  following  2  tax  years;  second, 
the  grant  shall  not  exceed  the  difference 
between  the  annual  average  of  all  prop- 
erty tax  revenues  received  during  the  3- 
tax-year  period  Immediately  preceding 
the  tax  year  in  which  the  major  disaster 
occurred  and  the  actual  property  tax 
revenue  received  for  the  tax  year  in 
which  the  disaster  occurred  and  for  each 
of  the  2  succeedmg  tax  years;  and.  third, 
there  must  be  no  reduction  In  tax  rates 
and  tax  assessment  evaluation  factors  of 
the  local  government.  If.  however,  there 
has  been  such  a  reduction,  a  grant  may 
still  be  made  for  the  year  or  years  when 
such  reduction  is  in  effect,  but,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  use  the  tax  rates  and  tax  as- 
sessment factors  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  disaster  without  reduction  in  order 
to  determine  revenues  which  would  have 
been  received.  Iliese  revenues  will  then 
be  used  In  calculating  the  difference  as 
the  basis  of  determining  the  grant  In- 
stead of  the  actual  revenues. 

I  believe  that  this  may  well  be  one  of 
the  most  meaningful  new  provisions  In 
disaster  relief  assistance  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  without  question 
one  of  the  finest  conference  reports  I 
have  bad  the  privilege  of  bringing  to  this 
floor  of  the  House.  The  conferees  from 
both  Houses  came  together  to  reconcile 
our  differences  so  as  to  bring  back  to  our 
colleagues  meaningful  legislation.  This 
we  have  accomplished. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks 


by  thanking  all  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their 
outstanding  work  on  this  Important  piece 
of  legislation,  this  Includes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Jobksom),  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  ,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Don  H.  Cliu- 
SKH) ,  and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
BcHwEircEL) .  I  would  also  commend  the 
staff  of  the  House  committee  for  their 
fine  woik  in  the  preparation  of  the  ma- 
terial that  went  into  the  report,  and  in 
particular  Mr.  Lester  Edelman,  the  com- 
mittee c»unsel  for  his  diligence,  devoUon, 
and  hard  work  on  the  entire  bill  through 
the  House  and  conference  report 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JONGS  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

What  Is  the  standard  for  determining 
"low-income  individuals,"  who  would 
qualify  for  free  legal  assistance?  What  is 
a  low-income  Individual? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Well,  that 
has  various  meanings.  Under  the  Farm- 
ers Home  AdministraUon  they  have  their 
own  criteria,  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration has  its  criteria  as  well  as 
other  agencies  of  the  Government.  How- 
ever, we  bring  into  play  all  of  the  agen- 
cies connected  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment wliich  may  be  able  to  give  relief 
under  their  various  acts.  Therefore,  this 
evaluation  Is  made  by  the  agency  Itself — 
and  we  do  not  seek  to  establish  any  cer- 
tain amount  for  indigents  or  people  who 
are  not  capable  of  taking  care  of  their 
own  needs 

Mr.  GROSS.  So,  what  constitutes  a 
low-income  individual  could  be  subject 
to  a  number  of  interpretations? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Depending  upon  the 
agency  of  the  Government  which  would 
make  the  determination? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  The  genUe- 
man from  Iowa  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  further  response  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gioss) .  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  In  this  type  of  relief  we 
are  dealing  with  Individuals  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  as  a  result  of  established 
procedure  their  particular  situation  will 
be  evaluated  on  an  individual  basis  by 
the  loaning  agencies  and  in  some  cases, 
for  instance,  by  the  Red  Crws.  the  Sal- 
vation Army,  and  other  organisaUons. 
representatives  of  which  will  actually  sit 
down  with  that  person  and  find  out  what 
their  situation  was  at  the  time  of  the 
disaster  and  then  make  a  determlnaUcm 
as  to  whether  or  not  there  Is  a  need  for 
assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
before  the  House  today  on  S.  3619.  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  reflects  cer- 
tain changes  in  approach  that  the  con- 
ference committee  adopted  In  the  In- 
terest of  simplifying  the  law.  Simply  put. 
the  proposed  legislation  substitutes  an 
entire  new  act  for  disaster  relief  leglsla- 
tton.  Members  of  the  House  will  recall 
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that  the  bill,  as  It  passed  the  House,  was 
essentially  an  amendment  or  rather  a 
series  of  amendments  of  existing  disaster 
relief  acts.  The  other  body  chose  to  re- 
place the  acts  that  were  in  existence  by 
one  new  act  in  which  vlrtuaUy  the  enOre 
body  of  disaster  relief  law  would  be 
included. 

Naturally,  this  approach  required  us 
to  repeat  those  portions  of  existing  law 
which  we  wish  to  preserve.  Otherwise 
such  things  would  have  been  repealed 
that  were  not  intended  to  he  repealed. 
Thus.  Members.  In  reading  the  confer- 
ence report,  will  find  much  material  that 
was  not  in  the  House  bUl  but  was  m  the 

existing  law.  

Once  the  decision  was  made  to  adopt 
the  approach  of  a  new  statute  much  of 
the  language  that  appeared  in  the  Senate 
bUl   was   acccpUble   to   the   conference 
members.  Those  provisions,  which  the 
managers,  on  the  part  of  the  Houiejel 
should  be  included  as  representative  of 
the  position  of  the  House,  were  Included. 
For    example,    section    203.    concemmg 
emergency  and  permanent  repair  or  re- 
placement of   public   faculties  of  SUte 
and  local  govcmmenU  when  those  facil- 
ities were  damaged  as  a  result  of  a  major 
disaster,  contains  the  essential  poruons 
of  the  House  position  dratted  mto  the 
language  of  a  new  act.  Those  provisiot^ 
concemlna  predisaster  assistance,  which 
I  personally  consider  so  important,  and 
which  authorize  the  President  to  take 
effective  action  to  divert  or  lessen  the 
effects  of  a  calastrophy  which  threatens 
to  become  a  major  disaster,  have  been  re- 
tained  The  provisions  in  the  House  bill 
pertaining  to  debris  removal  are  m  the 
conference  substitute. 

In  the  area  of  temporary  housing  as- 
sistance, the  Director  of  the  OfBce  of 
Emergency  Preparedness  Is  authorized  to 
provide  temporary  housing  for  12  months 
without  rental    Following  that,  rentals 
would  be  based  on  fair  market  value  of 
accommodaUons  being  furnished,  adjust- 
ing to  take  into  consideraUon  nnanclai 
abUity  of  the  occupant.  Emergency  hous- 
ing  acquired  by  purchase,  may  be  sold 
direcUy  to  the  occupant  at  prices  that 
are  fair  and  equlUble.  Provision  Is  inade 
for  utilities  provided  by  Stat*  or  local 
govemmente.  Assistance  in  the  form  of 
mortgage  or  rental  payments  Is  retained 
In  the  same  manner  as  in  the  House  bill. 
In  essence,  this  section  combines  the 
features  of  both  the  House  and  SenaU 
bill  and  retains  the  basic  intent  of  the 
House  provision.  The  all-Important  loan 
provisions  that  appeared  In  the  House 
version  have  been  retained  with  mmor 
varlaOons  to  the  case  of  loans  resulting 
from  major  disasters. 

ThU  legislation,  to  my  opinion,  accom- 
plishes all  the  purposes  of  the  House 
passed  bill  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  making  the  law  simpler  to  under- 
stand and  easier  to  codify  I.  therefore, 
recommend  the  acceptance  by  this  House 
of  the  conference  report  to  the  Members 
of  this  body  ^      , 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  CalUomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  strengths  of  this 
great  NaUon  of  ours  has  been  the  wlUtog- 
ness  of  todivlduals  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  their  neighbors  In  times  of  dif- 
ficulty and  emergency.  In  a  complex  20th 
century  such  as  we  now  live  the  need  to 
help  thy  neighbor  is  no  less  than  it  was 
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to  the  early  days  of  this  country.  How- 
ever tlie  means  of  achieving  it  are  far 
more  complex.  The  disaster  relief  legis- 
lation which  has  been  on  the  books  the 
last  20  years  provides  an  opportututy  to 
all  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  assist  their 
neighbors  m  all  areas  of  the  country  to 
overcome  and  rebuild  In  the  wake  of 
natural  disasters. 

smce  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, we  have  had  several  major  dis- 
asters—the Alaskan  earthquake  the 
Christmas  1964  storms  and  floods  to  cau- 
fomia  and  the  Pacific  Northwest,  the 
Palm  Sunday  1965  tornadoes  which 
caused  so  much  havoc  to  lUtaols.  Michi- 
gan and  Indiana.  Hurricane  Betsy  the 
California  storms  of  January  and  Febru- 
ary 1969.  and  the  great  grandmother  of 
all  hurricanes,  CaroUle,  which  caused  so 
much  devastaUon  throughout  the  South- 
em  States  and  whose  aftermath  hit  as 
far  north  as  Vlrguiia. 

The  examples  I  have  cited  are  the 
major  storms  and  disasters  which  we 
have  experienced,  but  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  other  lesser  disasters  m 
which  the  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment were  required  to  help  the  pm- 
ple  recover  from  bruUl  treatment  on  the 
part  of  nature. 

I  should  say  these  were  "lesser"  storms 
and  disasters  only  to  terms  of  scope  and 
geography.  For  those  people  hurt  or 
killed  and  for  those  whose  homes  and 
property  were  destroyed,  there  was  no 
greater  disaster  than  some  of  these  Dur- 
tog  the  20  years  since  Public  Law  81-815. 
which  is  our  basic  disaster  legislation, 
was  enacted  to  1950.  the  President  has 
declared  dUaster  emergencies  and  or- 
dered mobilization  of  Federal  relief  agen- 
cies 280  times,  an  average  of  14  Umes  a 
year  During  the  last  5  years,  there  have 
been  100  of  these  disasters,  an  average 
of  20  a  year.  In  1969  we  witnessed  one  of 
the  worst  years  to  history  with  20  dis- 
asters including,  of  course,  the  storms  of 
California  which  claimed  some  100  Uves 
and  Hurricane  CamlUe  which  cost  us  262 
lives  and  $15  billion  in  damage. 

I  would   like   to  interject   here.   Mr. 
Sneaker,  a  comment  concerning  the  na- 
ture of  disasters  which  I  believe  polnU 
up  the  need  for  streamltalng  our  legis- 
lative authority  for  Federal  assistance  in 
these  hours  of  need.  At  the  turii  of  the 
century  the  Galveston  flood  caused  about 
J30  mUlion  worth  of  damage;  however 
6.000  lives  were  lost.  Compare  this  with 
Hurricane  CamUle  to  which  11^5  bUl  on 
to  damage  was  caused,  but  the  death  toll 
stood  at  262.  While  one  disaster  death 
is  one  too  many,  I  think  this  shows  we 
are  making  great  progress  to  the  disaster 
forecasting  and  early  warning  alerts  to 
give  people  an  opportunity  to  seek  ade- 
quate protecUon  for  thetr  lives.  It  also 
potots  up  the  fact  that  as  we  build  our 
cities,  with  more  and  more  homes,  pub- 
Uc  buUdtogs.  schools,  and  other  struc- 
tures crowded  closer  and  closer  together, 
storms  will  Uke  an  Increastogly  higher 
toU  to  property  damage.   As  property 
damage  mounts,  the  ability  of  todivld- 
uals,  local   and  State   governments   to 
cope  with  reconstruction  costs  Is  reduced. 
Federal  disaster  legislation  must  reflect 
this  change. 

The  Public  Works  Committee  under 
the  distinguished  leadership  of  the  gen- 


tleman from  Maryland.  RepresentaUve 
George  Pallon.  and  with  the  farsighted 
guidance  of  the  Flood  Control  Subcom- 
mittee chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  Robert  Jones,  has  performed 
a  great  and  humaniurlan  role  over  the 
year^  to  provldtog  Federal  disaster  a»- 
stetance  Uilored  to  fit  individual  disaster 
situations. 

However,  mast  provisions  of  the  ises 
act  'vill  expire  at  the  end  of  this  calen- 
dar year.  It  is  time  that  we  make  perma- 
nent those  provisions  which  have  proven 
valuable  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen 
and  refine  them.  It  is  with  this  in  mtod 
that  I  totroduced  H.R.  18608.  the  Fed- 
eral Assistance  Act  of  1910,  which  I  be- 
lieve reflects  not  only  the  best  of  the 
recommendations  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, but  also  the  experience  the 
Congress  has  had  to  disaster  relief.  I  am 
pleased  that  most  of  the  provisions  of 
my  proposal  are  tocorporated  in  the  final 
version  of  S.  3619  which  we  have  before 
us  today.  I  feel  that  the  final  result 
achieved  to  conference  between  the 
Hou.-*  and  Senate  bills  is  a  fine  bill  that 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  Nation  to 
years  to  come.  I  think  this  bill  merits 
the  approval  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
&Uvcs  tod&y 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  lust  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 

REPORT  ON  H.R.  19504,  FEDERAL 

AID  HIOHWAY  ACT,  1910 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bUl  HS..  19504,  the 
Highway  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT    ON    H.R.    19877.    RIVERS 
AND  HARBORS  AND  FLOOD  CON- 
TROL ACT  OP   1970 
Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  man- 
agers of  the  part  of  the  House  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  fUe  a  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bUl  HR.  19877.  the 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  704, 
AUTHORIZATION  FOR  APPROPRI- 
ATTON8  FOR  SMITHSONIAN  IN- 
S'lTl'UTlON 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  is.  704 1  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  15.  1066  i80  SUt.  953;  20  n.S.C. 
65a).  relating  to  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to 
authorize  additional   appropriations   to 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  said  act,  and  ask 
unanimous  corusent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  to  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1970.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  (dur- 
ing the  readtag).  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
readtog  of  the  statement  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   GROSS.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
for  yleldtog. 

When  the  authorlztog  legislation  was 
before  the  House  a  few  days  ago  the  gen- 
tleman assured  the  House  that  there  was 
no  money  In  the  bUl  for  the  Hlrshhom 
Museum  that  is  scheduled  to  be  erected 
on  the  Mall.  Will  the  gentleman  give  the 
House  assurance,  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
ference with  the  Senate,  that  there  is  no 
change  to  that  situation? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  Of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  thanks  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  for  his  question, 
and  assures  the  gentleman  that  nothtog 
In  this  bill  or  in  the  conference  report 
to  any  way  affecte  or  refers  to  construc- 
tion or  adds  or  contributes  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Hlrshhom  Museum. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  there  was  any  assist- 
ance betog  given  I  would  suggest  that 
the  money  be  devoted  to  neon  signs  to 
the  most  colorful  hues  that  could  be  de- 
vised to  adorn  the  name  of  Hlrshhom 
who  apparently  has  had  some  serious 
difficulties  with  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment, and  perhaps  elsewhere. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  keep 
that  very  much  to  mtod,  and  might  even 
be  wllltog  to  contribute  to  the  design  or 
color  of  the  prospecUve  lights,  which  is 
a  splendid  Idea. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Is  an  excellent  conference 
report,  and  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  conference  report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


The  SPEAKEIR.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  A  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  commit- 
tee: 

WABHINCTON.  d.c, 

December  te.  1970. 

Hon.  JOBN  W.  MCCCWMACK. 

TKe  Capitol. 
Wiuhington ,  D.C. 

Dear  Mm.  Speaku:  I  submit  my  resigna- 
tion as  a  Member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  It  has  been  a 
valued  experience  to  have  served  under  yo^ir 
leadership  and  that  of  Chairman  Aspinall  on 
this  great  Committee  during  the  period  when 
so  much  lias  been  done  in  the  field  of  con- 
servation, recfeatlon  and  the  improvement 
of  our  natural  resources. 

I  am  gratified  that  I  have  been  privileged 
to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Territorial  Affairs  over  the  past  several 
years  when  we  have  witnessed  the  passage  of 
a  number  of  significant  measures  to  extend 
sell  government  in  all  the  territorial  areas 
under  tlie  flag  or  trusteeship  of  the  United 
States. 

I  am  greatly  Indebted  to  all  the  Members 
of  this  outstanding  Committee  for  the  exem- 
plary spirit  of  cooperation  and  conciliation 
which  bas  allowed  the  Oommlttee  to  effec- 
tively carry  a  major  share  of  the  legislative 
burden  in  every  year  of  my  service. 

I  submit  this  resignation  in  order  to  seek 
the  vacancy  that  exists  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  and  I  extend  to  you  my  deep 
appreciation  for  the  many  kindnesses  which 
you  have  extended  to  me  during  the  term  of 
yotir  great  leadership  as  our  ^Maker. 
Sincerely, 

HJTon  L.  Caket. 
af ember  of  CongreM. 

The  WEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 

resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


RESIGNATION  PROM  A  COMBdlTTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowing  resignation  from  a  commit- 
tee: 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

WASHmcTON.  D.c. 

December  16,  1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCokmack. 
The  Cajritol, 
WaMhington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Speakex:  I  wish  to  submit  my 
resignation  as  a  Member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  It  has  been 
a  great  privilege  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  this 
Committee,  especially  during  a  time  wheo  so 
much  historical  legislation  has  passed  the 
House  under  your  leadership  In  the  field  of 
aid  to  education  for  all  cblldren.  These 
measures,  tc^ether  with  the  Important  gains 
we  have  made  In  the  area  of  human  re- 
sources, are  a  great  testament  to  the  able 
Chairmen  under  whom  I  have  served  aa  well 
as  the  outstanding  leadership  of  all  the  In- 
dividual Members  of  this  Committee. 

I  submit  this  resignation  In  order  to  seek 
the  vacancy  which  now  exists  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

I  extend  my  Hlncere  gratitude  to  you  for 
the  many  past  courtesies  you  have  extended 
to  me  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
you  In  the  years  ahead  for  the  improvement 
of  our  country  and  our  party. 
Sincerely, 

Hugh  L.  Csrst. 
irember  of  Canfren. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HM.  19446.  EMERGENCY 
SCHOOL  AID  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Teimessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1307 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  1307 

RcMolvcd.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itaelf  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  1944S) 
to  assist  school  districts  to  meet  special  prob- 
lems incident  to  des^regatlon  In  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  Improve  education  In  ra- 
cially impacted  areas,  and  for  other  purposes. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
now  printed  In  the  bill  as  an  original  bUl 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consl deration,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the 
House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  prevloua  question  shall 
t>e  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and 
amendments  thereto  to  fijaal  passage  without 
Intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  lostructlons. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smtih) ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1307 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
19446,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of 
1970.  The  resolution  further  provides 
that  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendmoit. 

The  major  purposes  of  H.R.  19446  are 
to  assist  school  districts  which  are  re- 
quired to  desegr^ate  and  to  assist  school 
districts  which  are  voluntarily  inte- 
grating. 

School  districts  which  have  been  or- 
dered  to  desegregate  by  court,  HEW.  or 
Justice:  school  distrlctfi  which  are  voltm- 
tarily  carrying  out  a  complete  plan  of 
integration:  and  school  districts  which 
are  carrying  out  plans  to  reduce  de  facto 
segregation  or  to  prevent  de  facto  segre- 
gation from  occurring  or  increasing 
would  be  eligible. 

Pimds  may  be  used  for  remedial  mtv- 
ice,  additional  professional  staff  and 
training,  guidance  and  counstding.  new 
instructional  techniques  and  materials. 
bmoratlve  Interracial  educattanaJ  pro- 
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grams,  repair  and  minor  remodeling  of 
lacilities,  transportation  of  pupils,  com- 
munity acUvitiea,  special  administraUve 
acUviUes.  planning  and  evaluation,  and 
other  specially  designed  programs  or 
projects. 

In  considering  an  application,  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
must' use  six  specific  criteria,  mcluding 
the  need  for  assistance  and  the  degre"  to 
which  the  program  is  likely  to  result  in  a 
decrease  In  racial  IsolaUon.  If  an  appli- 
caUon  is  disapproved,  the  school  district 
must  be  notified  of  the  reason  and  must 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  resubmit  its 
application. 

AppUcants  are  required  to  submit  pro- 
posals to  the  State  educational  agencies 
for  comment  and  are  required  to  give 
assurances  that  they  have  not  unlawfully 
aided  private  segregated  schools  smce  the 
fall  of  1969  and  that  they  will  not  aid 
such  schools  In  the  future. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  make  an- 
nual reports  and  a  NaUonal  Advisory 
Council  on  the  Education  of  RaciaUy 
Isolated  Children  shall  be  created  by  the 
President. 

The  Secretary  Is  aUowed  to  use  1  per- 
cent   of    the    fiinds    for   evaluation   of 
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programs.  . 

The  »500  mllUon  would  he  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1911  and  tl  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  Twenty  percent  of  the 
appropriation  is  reserved  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  grants  or  contracts  for  special 
programs.  Tlie  remaining  80  percent  is 
prorated  among  the  States  on  the  basts 
of  their  number  of  minority  children. 

The  legislation  is  designed  to  meet  the 
special  needs  incident  to  the  eliminaUon 
of  racial  segregation  and  discrimination 
among  students  and  faculty  in  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  to  en- 
courage the  voluntary  elimination,  re- 
duction, or  prevention  of  racial  Isolation 
in  schools  with  substantial  proportions 
of  minority  group  students. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  In  order  that  H.R.  1944«  may 
be  considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 
Mr  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bill  la 
to  make  additional  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance   available    to    school    distrtcts 
which   are   required    to   desegregate   or 
those  which  are  voluntarily  integrating. 
The   bill   authorizes   $500,000,000   for 
fiscal  1971  and  $1,000,000,000  for  197a. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated will  be  held  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.    EduoBtion,     and    Welfare    for 
grants    for   special    assistance   to   indi- 
vidual districts.  The  remainder  wlU  be 
apportioned  among  the  several  States  on 
a  formula  based  upon  the  number  of 
minority  children  in  a  State's  schools. 
Three   categories   of   school   districts 
are  eligible  for  assistance;  First,  those 
under  order  to  desegregate  by  either  the 
courts.   HEW.  or    the   JusUce   Dep*rV- 
roent;  second,  school  districts  voluntarily 
integrating,  and.  third,  school  distrtcts 
which  are  carrying  out  plans  to  reduce 
de  facto  segregation  or  to  prevent  de 
facto  segregation  from  occurring  or  In- 
creasing. 

AppUotnt  school  districts  are  reQulred 
to  submit  to  their  State  education 
agency  their  proposed  plans  for  com- 


ments before  forwarding  them  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  They  are  also  required  to  give 
assurances  that  they  have  not  unlaw- 
fully aided  private  segregated  schools 
since  the  fall  of  1969  and  that  they  will 
not  give  such  illegal  aid  in  the  future. 

Federal  assistance  under  the  bill  will 
be  available  for  such  purposes  as;  First, 
additional  professional  stafl.  and  train- 
ing and  retraining  for  all  staff;  second, 
guidance  and  counseling  services;  third, 
new  instructional  materials  and  tech- 
niques; fourth,  innoi-atlve  interracial  ed- 
ucational programs;  fifth,  transportation 
of  pupils;  sixth,  planning  and  evalua- 
tion of  existing  programs;  and  seventh, 
■other  speciaUy  designed  programs  or 
projects." 

Minority  views  are  filed  by  four  mem- 
bers They  oppose  the  bill  because  they 
believe  that  most  if  not  aU  of  what  It 
proposes  can  be  handled  by  existing 
statutory  authority.  They  also  oppose  the 
bill  because  it  puts  Congress  on  record 
as  formally  supporting  a  massive,  fed- 
erally aided  busing  program  which  is 
designed  to  achieve  racial  balance  In 
the  schools  and  which  wlU  destroy  the 
concept  of  the  "neighborhood  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  rule.  I  urge  Its  adoption.  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 

Mr    ANDERSON  of   Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  quesUon 
on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  BARXNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
on  roilcall  415.  the  defense  appropriation 
bill  I  was  unavoidably  detained  in  the 
Senate  I  would  ask  that  the  Ricoan  show 
that  had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea." 

The     SPEAKER.     The     gentleman  s 
statement  will  appear  In  the  Ricobd. 


EMERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT  OF 
1970 
Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  tns..  19448)  to  assist  school 
districts  to  meet  special  problems  inci- 
dent to  desegregation  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  and  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  improve  education  In 
racially  Impacted  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

nf  rax  coMMrrra  or  thx  whoi* 
Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Sute  of  the  Dnlon  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  HJl.   1944«,  with 
Mr.  ConMAH  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Dnder  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pukixb) 


WlU  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  genUeman  from  Calilomla  (Mr. 
BkLL)  wUl  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  bill  Is  before  you 
today  largely  due  to  the  dUUgence  and 
hard  work  of  three  members  of  our  com- 
mittee—Mr. ROMAK  Pccncsia,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Qns  Hawkins. 
one  of  the  principal  arehltects  of  the 
legislation,  and  Mr.  At  Bbll,  also  a 
principal  author  of  the  legislation. 

The  legislation  arises  out  of  proposals 
submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  latter  part  of  May  of  this 
year.  Upon  its  referral  to  the  EducaUon 
and  Labor  Committee  the  legislation  was 
handled  in  the  general  subcommittee  on 
EducaUon  chaired  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  'Mr.  Pccinksi). 
He  has  been  diligent  in  pursing  every 
aspect  of  the  proposal  in  hearings  and  In- 
vestigations of  that  subcommittee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  reported  by  the 
committee  on  November  24  with  a  com- 
mittee record  vote  of  24  in  favor  and 
none  against. 

There  are  minority  views  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  filed  on  November  30 
signed  by  four  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. .. 

The  bill's  major  purpose  Is  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  school  districts 
to  enable  them  to  more  effectively  ac- 
complish desegregation. 

Eligible  school  districts  fall  Into  three 
categories.  School  dUtricts  which  are  un- 
der order  to  desegregate  either  by  the 
courts,  by  HEWs  civU  rights  compUance 
activities  or  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Second,  school  districts  which  are  vol- 
untarily carrying  out  a  complete  plan  of 
integration  and  third,  school  districts 
which  are  carrying  out  plans  to  reduce 
de  facto  as  distinguished  from  de  Jure 
segregation  or  to  prevent  de  facto  segre- 
gation from  occurring  or  Increasing. 

Funds  under  the  bill  may  be  used  for 
education  programs  and  services  which 
are  directly  related  to  problems  arising 
in  an  Integrating  system.  Thus,  they  may 
be  used  for;  first,  remedial  services;  sec- 
ond, additional  professional  staff:  third, 
staff  training  and  retraining;  fourth, 
guidance  and  counseling;  fifth,  new  In- 
strucUonal  techniques  and  materials: 
sixth,  innovative  Uilerraclal  educaUonal 
programs;  seventh,  repair  and  minor  re- 
modeling of  faculties;  eighth,  transpor- 
tation of  pupils;  ninth,  community  ac- 
tivlUes;  tenth,  special  administrative 
activities;  and  eleventh,  planning  and 
evaluation. 

The  bill  spells  out  six  general  require- 
ments to  guide  the  Secretary  in  his  ap- 
proval of  programs  or  projects. 

These  criteria  Include  the  need  for  as- 
sistance and  the  degree  to  which  the 
program  is  likely  to  result  In  a  decrease 
in  racial  Isolation. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  $1.5  billion  au- 
thorized by  the  leglslaUon  over  the  2- 
year  Ufe  of  the  program  would  be  allo- 
cated among  the  State*  according  to  the 
number  of  Negro,  American  Indian,  and 
Spanish  sumamed  American  children  in 
our  elementary  and  secondary  schools  In 
each  State. 
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The  remaining  20  percent  may  be  util- 
ized by  the  Secretary  to  fund  dlrecOy 
special  grants  or  contracts  in  accord- 
ance vrith  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

In  making  grants  to  educational  agen- 
cies school  districu  would  apply  to  the 
Secretary  setting  forth  their  proposed 
use  of  funds  to  assist  the  school  district 
In  its  desegregation  activities. 

Such  applications  are  required  to  pass 
through  the  State  educaUonal  agencies 
for  comment,  witli  final  approval  resting 
with  the  Secretary. 

A  total  of  $500  million  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

In  view  of  the  overwhelming  support 
given  this  legislation  by  the  committee  I 
believe  that  a  rule  should  be  granted  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  so  that  the 
House  can  consider  the  legislation  this 
week. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
HJl.  19446.  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  of  1970. 

This  legislation  provides  urgently 
needed  financial  assistance  to  school  dis- 
tricts throughsul  the  Nation  who  have: 
First,  been  required  by  State  or  Federal 
courts.  HEW,  or  the  Justice  Department, 
to  desegregate,  and  require  proper  fund- 
ing to  do  so  effectively;  or.  second,  dis- 
tricts which  are  volimtarily  willing  to 
implement  a  desegregation  program  but 
are  not  financially  able  to  do  so  effec- 
tively. 

The  committee  bill  authorizes  for  ap- 
propriation $500  million  for  fiscal  year 
1971  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Funds  appropriated  for  either  fiscal 
year  would  be  available  for  obligation  in 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Since  Alexander  against  Holmes 
County,  in  1969.  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  required  immediate  abolition  of 
the  dual  system,  there  has  been  great 
progress  in  the  South. 

Today  there  are  In  effect  court  orders 
or  HEW-approved  voluntary  plans  which 
will  mean  that  by  the  1970-71  school 
year,  58.9  percent,  or  1.8  million  black 
pupils,  will  be  attending  desegregated 
systems. 

These  existing  orders  and  plans  cover 
a  total  of  306  school  districts. 

In  the  North,  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  In- 
dicated that  505  school  districts  have 
been  viewed  as  potential  violators  of  title 
6  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  indi- 
cated that  a  number  of  letters  of  Intent 
concerning  violations  of  title  4  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  have  been  sent  to 
northern  school   districts. 

Thus,  the  problem  Is  nationwide  In 
scope  and  immediate  In  its  need  for  fi- 
nancial aid. 

In  a  program  of  this  magnitude  It  Is 
Imperative  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment match  Its  rhetoric  with  the  finan- 
cial assistance  necessary  to  insure  that 
desegregation  plans  are  carried  out 
effectively. 

As  school  districts  come  imder  court 
orders  or  as  they  are  Inclined  to  pursue 
voltmtary  efforts  to  correct  problems  of 
racial  Isolation,   they   are   faced   with 


public  fears  of  a  decline  In  educational 
quality  and  with  diminishing  support  for 
public  education. 

Testimony  before  the  committee  In- 
dicated that  most  desegregating  school 
districts  lack  the  financial  resources  to 
provide  effective  desegregation  and 
quality  education. 

Some  of  the  tasks  facing  school  ad- 
ministrators Implementing  a  desegrega- 
tion plan  are :  numerous  public  hearings, 
information  for  parents,  rescheduling 
classes,  communicating  with  parent 
group*,  reassigning  staffs,  and  providing 
information  to  the  community. 

Frequently  the  district  also  requires 
teacher  training  programs,  remedial 
education,  minor  repair  and  remodeling 
of  buildings,  and  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing to  encourage  quality  education. 

Obviously,  such  programs  are  both 
time  consuniing  and  costly. 

While  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of 
1970  provides  financial  aid  for  special  ex- 
penses incurred  in  implementing  a  plan 
mandated  by  the  courts.  HEW.  or  the  At- 
torney General,  the  bUl  gives  equal  prior- 
ity to  school  districts  with  suitable  volun- 
tary desegregation  plans. 

Many  of  the  districts  have  already  car- 
ried out  voluntary  desegregation  plans. 

School  districts  in  many  other  cities 
would  adopt  such  plans  if  the  Federal 
Government  were  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary financial  resources  to  Insure  that 
quality  education  would  be  maintained  or 
Improved. 

Of  fundamental  Importance  In  this  bill 
are  the  provisions  which  would  authorize 
funds  to  alleviate  problems  which  arise 
In  the  "tilting  school "  situation. 

The  bill  authorizes  fimds  to  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  plans  to  prevent  racial 
Isolation  reasonably  likely  to  occur  in 
schools  of  at  least  10  percent,  but  not 
more  than  SO  percent,  minority  enroll- 
ment. 

The  theory  behind  this  provision  was 
described  by  one  urban  school  superin- 
tendent, who  feels  strongly  that  the  ma- 
jority of  parents  are  concerned  about  the 
educational  future  of  their  children  and 
that  if  that  quality  can  be  guaranteed, 
the  children  would  remain  in  the  schools. 
We  have  seen  the  danger  of  resegrega- 
tlon  of  our  schools  after  a  desegregation 
plan  has  been  implemented. 

With  adequate  financial  assistance  to 
"tilting  schools"  before  it  is  too  late,  we 
may  be  able  to  convince  parents  and  chil- 
dren that  they  can  receive  the  same 
quality  of  education  in  integrated  schools 
as  they  received  in  segregated  schools. 

The  bill  Is  the  result  of  thorough  testi- 
mony, lengthy  debate,  and  careful  com- 
promise. 

It  places  strict  criteria  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
In  the  approval  of  applications. 

It  emphasizes  sufficient  concentration 
of  ftmds  to  insure  that  money  will  be 
spent  in  areas  of  the  greatest  need. 

It  recognizes  the  emergency  need  for 
adequate  resources  for  desegregation  so 
that  educational  quality  does  not  decline 
and  public  support  for  the  public  school 
Is  maintained. 

It  provides  that  the  appropriate  State 
educational  agency  must  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  recommendations. 
It  encourages  voluntary  desegreeatlOD 


and  cooperation  rather  than  confronta- 
tion. 

It  exnlicitly  assures  that  financing  un- 
der this  new  legislation  is  not  to  replace 
funding  under  existing  programs. 

The  administration  has  emphasized 
that  ongoing  education  programs  will  not 
be  cut  back  or  deprived  of  essential  funds 
to  help  finance  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  supporting  this  legis- 
lation today,  we  will  encourage  an  or- 
derly process  of  desegregation  and  help 
Insure  that  desegregated  school  districts 
will  offer  quality  education  to  children 
of  all  races. 

By  demonstrating  a  commitment  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
providing  financial  aid  to  match  our 
moral  commitment,  we  can  help  main- 
tain public  confidence  in  the  public 
school  system  and  help  provide  truly 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
our  Nation's  children. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  PrciMsia). 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  support  of  H.R.  19446.  which  came  out 
of  the  subcommittee  it  is  my  privilege  to 
head. 

This  legislation  has  been  very  care- 
fully worked  out  and  balanced  between 
the  original  proposals  made  by  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  testimony  as  presented  to 
our  committee  over  a  series  of  very  ex- 
tensive hearings. 

This  Is  the  first  time  the  Congress  and 
the  Nation  are  responding  to  perhaps  the 
most  vexing  problem  of  our  time,  the 
problem  of  seeing  schools  become  in- 
tegrated and  then  resegregated  tiecause 
they  do  not  have  sufficient  wherewithal 
and  funds  to  try  to  work  out  programs 
which  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
among  the  students. 

This  leglslaUon  proposes  $500  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  $1  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1972  to  meet  the  needs  as  to 
the  elimination  of  racial  segregation  and 
discrimination  among  students  and  fac- 
ulty, and  to  encourage  voluntary  reduc- 
tion of  racial  isolation. 

Eighty  percent  of  the  money  would  be 
allotted  among  the  States,  with  a  mini- 
mum to  each  State  of  $100,000,  on  the 
basis  of  the  proportional  number  of  mi- 
nority children.  The  Secretary  may  re- 
allocate if  no  remaining  projects  In  the 
States  meet  the  criteria  for  approval. 

Twenty  percent  will  be  reserved  to  the 
Secretary  for  model  or  demonstratkai 
projects  and  aid  to  programs  for  chil- 
dren from  environments  where  a  lan- 
guage other  than  English  Is  dominant. 

As  to  eligibility,  local  educational 
agencies  under  a  final  Federal  or  State 
court  order,  or  a  title  VI  plan,  would  be 
eligible,  as  would  local  educational  agen- 
cies which  wish  to  volimtaiUy  eliminate 
or  reduce  racial  isolation  or  to  prevoit 
racial  Isolation.  The  third  group  eligible 
would  tie  the  community  groups  and  Pri- 
vate nonprofit  organizations,  which  also 
may  qualify  for  assistance  to  support  lo- 
cal educational  agency  programs. 

The  activities  that  are  authorized  un- 
der this  bli  Indude  remedial  and  other 
services,  additional  staff,  the  training 
and  retraining  of  stafl,  compreheOslTe 
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EtUdance  »nd  counseling,  development  ol 
new  Instructional  techniques  and  ma- 
terials innovaUve  Interracial  programs, 
repair  and  remodeling  Including  mobile 
classrooms,  voluntary  transportatlon. 
communitv  activities,  special  adminis- 
trative support,  plarming  and  evalua- 
tion, and  other  specially  designed  pro- 
grams. 

The  criteria  for  approval  under  the 
program  are:  The  Secretary  must  con- 
sider the  extent  of  isolation,  financial 
need,  difficulty  of  carrytag  out  a  plan, 
comprehensiveness  of  the  plan,  promise 
of  achievement,  and  the  inclusion  of 
public  and  private  educational  resources. 
Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant assets  of  this  bill,  which  I  be- 
lieve addresses  itself  to  the  No.  1  prob- 
lem of  America,  is  the  so-called  tilting 
school,  which  is  a  school  that  is  all  white 
and  becomes  integrated,  and  then,  on  the 
basis  ol  studies  before  our  committee. 
within  36  to  40  months  it  becomes  re- 
segregated.  The  resegregated  school  is 
today  our  biggest  problem,  because  once 
it  has  become  resegregated  there  is  no 
general  relief  or  any  further  action  on 
the  part  of  the  courts  or  on  the  part  of 
anyone.  It  has  gone.  The  boat  has  gone. 

What  this  legLslation  does,  is  it  pro- 
vides Federal  assistance  to  those  school 
districts  faced  with  this  problem  so  that 
they  can  indeed  improve  the  quality  of 
education  In  that  school  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  both  those  youngsters  coming 
Into  the  school  from  minority  groups 
and  those  remaining  m  the  school  will 
benefit  from  an  improved  educational 
program,  the  whole  theory  being  by  giv- 
ing others  an  education  in  phis  kind  of  a 
school  you  arrest  the  plight  of  families 
there  and  you  prevent  them  from  becom- 
ing resegregated. 

I  do  not  Icnow  that  this  Is  a  par- 
ticular answer  to  the  problem,  but  we 
have  heard  a  tremendous  amount  of  tes- 
timony before  our  committee  and  nobody 
came  up  with  a  betur  answer  to  the 
problem  that  confronts  the  Nation. 

Theire  was  a  problem  raised  a£  to 
whether  or  not  these  activities  can  be 
carried  out  under  existing  programs.  I 
want  to  assure  the  House  that  alter  all 
of  the  extensive  hearings  we  have  con- 
ducted on  this  bill  and  the  evidence  we 
h£ve  taken  and  the  studies  we  have 
made,  if  there  was  indeed  a  poesibillty 
to  achieve  these  programs  under  existing 
praerams.  we  would  not  be  here  today. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  exist- 
ing programs  are  geared  to  special  par- 
ticular economic  groups.  Your  biggest 
aid  program,  the  title  I  program  of 
ESEA.  Is  limited  to  children  who  are  in 
special  economic  low-income  groups. 
What  w«  are  finding  here  now  in  court 
orders  all  over  the  coimtry  is  yoimg- 
sters  from  low-ir«x)me  groups  being 
moved  into  schools  where  you  have  either 
middle-Income  or  higher-Income  chil- 
dren, and  you  could  not  possibly  apply 
Utle  I  funds  to  all  of  the  children  in 
that  school. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ol  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 
Mr  POCINSKr.  If  we  were  to  rely  only 
on  the  title  I  fimds.  it  would  be  recreat- 
ing   aegncation    In   that   vet;    acbool. 
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which  Is  the  very  thing  that  you  are 
trying  to  avoid  with  this  particular  pro- 
gram. So  the  idea  that  somehow  or  other 
you  can  do  these  things  under  existing 
programs  is  Just  not  so.  I  want  to  assure 
the  House  it  cannot  be  done. 

The  other  statement  that  was  made 
was  the  fact  that  this  was  a  giant  busing 
bUl.  Those  who  know  me  well  know  that  I 
have  not  been  a  great  defender  of  the 
concept  of  busing.  But  I  realize  that  there 
are  serious  problems  in  this  country,  se- 
rious problems  where  we  have  school  dis- 
tricts under  court  order  where  they  have 
to  move  children  around.  So  what  we 
have  done  is  written  into  the  law  a  prohi- 
bition that  the  authors  ol  the  minority 
report  treat  rather  lightly — and  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  have  more  to  say  about 
it  later — we  have  written,  on  page  26, 
line  16.  paragraph  <7 '  this  provision: 

<7»  the  provision  of  tran-sportatlon  service* 
tor  »tudent».  except  tli«t.  in  «ccordance  «llh 
section  42a  ot  the  Qenerll  Education  Provl- 
sloas  Act.  nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  truuporta^  ion  of  ttu- 
deotA  In  order  to  overcome  racial  Imbalance; 
This  Is  the  traditional  position  that 
the  House  has  taken  on  this  subject.  We 
have  written  in  here  a  program  that  we 
believe  will  carry  out  the  traditional  in- 
tent of  the  House  and  yet  not  interfere 
with  those  school  districts  that  are  under 
a  court  order. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  1  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  CUiY.  H  we  pass  this  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  the  President  come  up 
with  a  school  budget  or  perhaps  ask  lor 
half  a  billion  dollars  and  take  that  from 
title  I  or  impact  aid? 

Mr.  P0CINSKI.  No.  sir,  he  may  not. 
There  was  language  written  into  the  bill 
that  specifically  prohibits  this. 

There  will  be  an  amendment  offered 
later  that  further  clarifies  this,  but  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  of  two  things; 
No  1,  we  have  assurances  Irom  the  ad- 
ministration that  existing  educational 
programs  are  not  going  to  be  short- 
changed by  this  program. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  ol  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  again  expired. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  11  the  gen- 
Ueman  will  yield  further,  can  the  gen- 
tleman point  out  to  the  House  where 
those  safeguards  are  which  will  not  per- 
mit him  to  do  that? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  On  page  20,  line  11. 
paragraph  ic)  there  is  the  foBowlng 
language; 

(c)  Notwlthatandlng  subsections  (al  and 
(b)  of  thU  section  no  funds  are  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  thU  Act  where  any  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  preceding  llacai  year  tor  any 
aothorlaed  program  administered  by  the 
OIBoe  of  Education  ara  wltblield  from  ex- 
penditure by  tb«  department. 

I  trust  that  answers  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  I  have  been  reading 
the  report  and  the  bin,  but  Is  the  prem- 
ise ol  this  leglslatioD  based  upon  I  stip- 


pose  what  you  found  to  be  »  fact  al- 
though I  did  not  know  it  to  be  a  lact, 
that  when  a  school  becomes  Integrated 
that  the  quality  ol  educaOon  declines? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  We  found  in  our  stu- 
dies that,  for  instance,  in  Atlanta, 
Oa.,  the  rate  of  resegregation.  what- 
ever the  reasons  may  be,  was  anywhere 
from  36  to  40  monUw.  We  found  in  De- 
Kalb  Countv.  Ga.,  as  well  as  in  ether 
parts  of  the  cotmtry,  a  similar  situation. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  give 
those  schools  funds  with  which  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  classroom  numbers,  pro- 
tide  for  high-intensity  counseling,  bring 
in  Improved  educational  techniques  and 
the  kind  of  teaching  task  forces  neces- 
sary not  only  to  help  with  the  remedial 
programs  for  those  youngsters  who  may 
conceivably  be  deficient,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide for  those  to  make  additional  pro- 
gress so  that  there  will  be  no  reason  for 
them  to  compete  or  flee  in  the  belief  that 
with  integration  there  is  going  to  be  a 
diminution  of  the  quality  ol  education. 
Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman frcm  Dllnols  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Clialrman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  remember  what  happened 
to  the  earlier  $75  million? 

Mi.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  has  been  as  critical  as  per- 
haps anyone  else  with  reference  to  some 
of  the  expenditures— not  all  of  them,  but 
some  of  them  have  been  very  good  and 
exemplary. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further  tor  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Members  of  the  House  who  do 
not  kno>'.  atout  It.  would  the  gentleman 
from  Dllnols  briefly  review  that  subject? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  In  less  than  a  minute 
I  am  afraid  I  caimot  cover  it  in  full  de- 
toU.  However,  a  task  force  has  made  a 
study  ol  the  $15  million  and  the  task 
force  was  in  many  ways  critical  ol  the 
program.  That  »7J  million  was  put  to- 
gether srtth  paper  clips,  Scotch  tape  and 
chewing  gum  with  no  guidelines,  no  cri- 
teria and  no  specific  requirements,  cover- 
ing five  different  programs. 

This  leslslation  now  pending  before 
us,  I  ask  my  colleague  from  Michigan  to 
carefully  review  It  and  he  will  find  that 
we  have  carefully  written  Into  law  the 
kmd  of  prohibitions  and  guidelines  and 
standards  which  will  preclude  the  recur- 
rence of  the  criticism  that  was  leveled  at 
the  first  115  million. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  <  Mr.  Qinii . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  19446,  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  ol  1970. 

This  Is  a  good  bUl.  It  Is  a  necessary  bill. 
It  l5  the  result  ol  the  best  kind  ol  co- 
operation between  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  H.R.  19446  comes  to 
the  House  floor  alter  intensive  hearings, 
and  after  the  most  careful  and  detailed 
consideration  in  our  committee. 

The  two  gentlemen  from  Calllomla, 
GtJS  Hawxiks  on  the  majority  and  At 
Bill  on  the  minority,  deserve  enormous 
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credit  for  the  dedication,  vigor,  and  com- 
monsense  «'lth  which  they  worked  to- 
gether on  this  bill  lor  the  benefit  of  our 
Nation's  schools.  The  subcommittee 
chairman,  Rou/u)  Pocinski.  deserves 
great  credit  for  this  bill.  He  went  over 
the  original  measure  sent  up  by  the  ad- 
ministration with  a  One  toothcomb.  and 
this  bill  Is  the  better  for  It. 

This  is  an  administration  proposal.  It 
has  the  wholehearted  support  of  the 
President.  Yet,  this  is  a  different  and  a 
better  bill  than  the  one  which  came  to 
our  committee.  It  is  far  more  tightly 
drawn  and  far  more  carefully  aimed  at 
one  problem;  Racial  segregation  and 
racial  isolation  in  the  Nation's  schools. 

I  say  the  Nation's  schools,  for  this 
truly  is  a  national  problem.  It  always  has 
been  a  national  problem,  but  we  are  just 
now  beginning  to  face  up  to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  President  Nixon, 
personally,  should  be  warmly  commended 
by  every  person  of  good  will  for  his  lead- 
ership in  bringing  this  proposal  to  us. 
Other  administrations  have  been  great 
in  their  rhetorical  support  of  schtxil  de- 
segregation: this  is  the  first  administra- 
tion to  propose  financial  aid  in  any  sig- 
nificant amoimt. 

President  Nixon  sent  his  message  on 
emergency  school  aid  to  the  Congress 
on  May  20  of  this  year.  As  I  said,  it  had 
extremely  careful  consideration  in  our 
committee  and  emerged,  in  my  view,  in 
Improved  form.  Now  I  understand  that 
an  entirely  different  sort  of  bill  is  emerg- 
ing in  the  other  txxly — a  bill  which  is  a 
sort  of  smorgasbord  of  untried  and  im- 
proven  educational  theories  with  a  heavy 
sauce  of  pure  partisan  politics. 

I  want  to  say  right  now  that  this  is 
not  the  time,  nor  the  subject  matter,  nor 
the  vehicle  lor  that  sort  of  performance. 
Our  committee  has  an  unfortunate  rec- 
ord ol  surrendering  well-conceived  legis- 
lation in  conference  with  the  other  body. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  that  happen  with 
this  bill. 

The  Nation's  educators  who  have  fol- 
lowed this  legislation  want  the  bill  now 
before  the  House.  The  assistance  It  would 
provide  Is  overdue.  We  need  to  act  re- 
sponsibly and  we  need  to  act  now. 

More  than  6  million  students,  consti- 
tuting 70  percent  of  the  Nation's  total 
minority  student  population,  are  attend- 
ing schools  which  are  more  than  50  per- 
cent minority  in  their  enrollment.  More 
than  4  mlUion  minority  students,  or  48 
percent,  are  attending  schools  more  than 
95  percent  minority.  And  more  than  3 
million  such  students,  or  37  percent,  at- 
tend schooU;  which  are  over  99  percent 
minority. 

The  problem,  as  I  said,  is  not  confined 
to  the  South.  Of  the  8.7  million  minority 
students  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  in  the  United  States,  4.4  mllUon 
are  in  the  32  Northern  and  Western 
States,  61  percent  in  schools  SO  percent 
or  more  minority.  The  other  4.3  million 
are  In  the  17  Southern  and  border  States, 
77  percent  in  schools  50  percent  or  more 
minority 

Racial  Isolation  is  a  problem  for  our 
large  urban  areas,  as  well  as  for  the  rural 
South.  Of  our  Nation's  minority  chil- 
dren, 4.1  million  are  in  the  100  largest 
school  districts  in  the  country.  Thirty- 
eight  percent  of  all  students  In  these  dis- 


tricts are  minority  students:  of  these,  83 
percent  are  In  schools  50  percent  or  more 
minority. 

School  districts  across  the  coimtry  are 
painfully  aware  of  their  need  to  under- 
take programs  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
racial  isolation,  or  to  prevent  It  from  oc- 
curring in  presently  Integrated  schools. 
But  the  special  programs  needed  to 
achieve  such  a  purpose  are  expensive. 
The  legislation  before  us  would  provide 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  such  ad- 
ditional programs,  such  as  student  serv- 
ices, teacher  retraining,  special  counsel- 
ing and  guidance  programs,  and  com- 
munity relations.  All  programs  assisted 
with  Federal  fimds  would  have  to  be  in- 
tegral to  a  school  district's  plan  lor  de- 
segregation or  elimination  or  education 
ol  racial  Isolation,  or  prevention  of  Its 
occurrence. 

This  is  not  merely  another  problem 
for  our  schools.  It  is  a  problem  for  the 
American  people,  and  we  have  thus  far 
placed  the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden 
on  our  schools.  If  we  seriously  intend 
that  the  schools  assume  a  major  part  of 
this  common  responsibility,  then  we  must 
be  prepared  to  give  them  substantial 
support.  Beyond  financial  aid,  however, 
we  must  begin  to  provide  the  moral  sup- 
port without  which  all  else  will  fail. 

Passage  ol  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  will  be  a  vitally  Important  step  in 
the  direction  of  providing  txith  kinds  of 
support  to  the  schools  on  behalf  of  our 
children. 

Mr.  BELL  of  Calllomla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
Irom  Ohio  iMr.  Ashseook)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  1 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  direct  a  question  to  the  attention 
of  the  gentleman  from  minois. 

The  chairman  of  our  subcommittee 
has  painted  out  something  that  I  think 
ttie  House  would  want  to  know  In  more 
detail.  He  places  great  stress  on  para- 
graph 7.  starting  on  line  16  on  page  26. 
I  think  the  Inference  is  given  that  tbli 
Is  something  that  is  added  to  the  bill  to 
prevent  iransporutlon — so-called  bus- 
ing. But  is  it  not  correct,  and  I  would 
ask  the  question  directly  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  if  this  Is  not  a  correct 
statement:  tliat  all  you  have  put  in  line 
16  through  line  20  is  a  statement  that  is 
already  in  section  423  ol  the  General  Ed- 
ucation Provisions  Act? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes:  we  have  real- 
firmed  the  basic  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress, that  no  Federal  agency  operating 
under  any  law  other  than  the  Constitn- 
tlon — which  is  a  higher  law  than  any- 
thing we  can  write  here — but  operating 
under  Einy  other  law  In  no  case  can  re- 
quire the  transportation  ol  students  for 
racial  balance. 

Now,  If  they  are  under  court  order,  or 
If  a  local  community  chooses  to  do  so, 
surely  we  do  not  want  to  Interfere  with 
local  control.  One  of  the  very  principles 
of  this  Congress  Is  to  let  local  communi- 
ties run  their  own  school  systems. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  Is  one  ol  the 
objections  I  find  to  the  bllL  We  keep 
using  the  word  "required."  They  may  not 
be  required,  but  I  think  certainly  it  would 
be  fair  to  say  it  would  be  encouraglBg 
it.  So  If  that  Is  the  case,  one  of  the  ob- 


jections I  find  is  that  in  effect  we  are 
going  to  actively  promote  racial  balance 
busing  schemes  in  the  various  schools. 
In  effect  we  are  saying.  "You  can  do  it 
by  any  means  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  pay  lor  the  busing." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  No,  because  it  will 
not 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  II  the  gentleman  will 
please  stick  to  the  question,  does  not  the 
gentleman  think  this  will  encourage  such 
action? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Walt  a  minute.  How 
could  the  gentleman  say  that  if  we  are 
going  to  pay  for  these  various  busing 
programs  and  schemes,  why  would  not 
that  encourage  It? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  May  I  caU  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  to  the  require- 
ments. I  mean,  how  you  can  t}ecome 
eligible  to  get  a  nickle  from  this  bill,  and 
you  will  find  your  answer.  This  bill  ap- 
plies to  the  school  ilistricts  which  are 
under  a  court   order. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  No  We  are  not  talk- 
ing about  that.  We  are  talking  about 
voluntary  racial  balance  schemes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  That  is  very  impor- 
tant. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  we  aU  agree 
In  this  Bouse  that  any  .school  district 
that  Is  under  a  court  order  will  get  assist- 
ance. We  are  discussing  those  voluntary 
or  noncourt-enforced  plans. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL  ol  California.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  Is  talk- 
ing about  an  entirely  different  subject. 
We  are  all  agreed  11  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings mandate  busing,  we  are  going  to  help 
those  districts.  What  I  am  talking  about 
IS  encouraging  districts  through  their 
own  voluntary  programs,  when  they  are 
not  ordered  by  a  court,  and  we  are  in  el- 
fect  saying.  "You  go  ahead  and  set  up 
your  plans,  and  we  wiU  pay  lor  the  busing 
requirements  in  them." 

Is  that  an  unlair  interpretation,  would 
the  gentleman  say? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  You  cannot  close  your 
eyes  to  reality,  and  there  is  a  reality  in 
this  country  Some  communities  are  try- 
ing to  deal  with  reality  voluntarily,  and 

II  that  Is  the  route  they  choose  we  will 
help  them :  others  are  forced  to  this  real- 
ity by  court  orders. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Right. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  11  that  Is  the  route 
we  will  have  to  help  them. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  That  Is  the  very 
point  I  would  make,  where  arey  are 
lorced  to  do  so.  but  to  encourage  them 
to  do  so  Is  sometiiing  entirely  different, 
and  we  will  pay  $1  billion  to  encourage 
these  busing  programs  throughout  the 
country. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  have  to 
admit  that  by  holding  out  the  carrot  we 
will  encourage  this  kind  ol  thing. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
ing It  will  encourage  volunteer  programs? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  will  encourage 
volunteer  programs. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  H  there  is  a  problem 
in  the  community,  and  the  eommimlty 
wants  to  solve  that  problem  itsell,  are 
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you  saying  Ihes  should  wait  for  a  court 

"HjJ  ■  ASHBBOOK.  I  am  saying  the  Ped- 
eraTtaxpayer  should  not  have  to  subsl- 

di2e  these  busing  P™«™'^;^,  ,^,^.  -^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tim^>rf-«ie  gen 
Ueman  has  again  expired 

Mr    BELL  oJ  CaUIorlnia.  Mr.  Chair 
m^  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  CoLUKS.. 

Ji%-^fwtt-^S:^U^3^t 

-'.roi'j^-^ru^e'^'-rs 
Srt'sr",^--- 

ft  tto  iJa  busmg  bill,  and  whenever  «iy- 

o^i  votes  for  ^^,^^J';X^^^ 
clearly  undersund  what  It  Is  they  are 
vo^a  on  That  is.  you  either  are  vot- 
li^o'r  b^g.  or  you  are  voting  agamst 

'"ta"%72  «hen  the  issue  comes  up  in 
anllection.  many  of  you  are  gomg  to  say 
Sat  you  misunderstood  what  yo";°'™ 
^  ofii  luTt  was  not  clarlfled.  but  U  is 
?it  ve^.  very  simple  as  to  what  «  boUs 
down  to  That  is  in  terms  of  what  the 
ConsUtuUon  says.  i.„.,„   ,„ 

Bascially  it  i»  our  responsibility  to 
sD^iJ.  behalf  of  what  the  Congress  ai^d 
iSn^P^^the  united  States  want  in 
th^  ^v  of  progressive  educaUon.  One 
iftl^  Ut  tm^rtanl  factors  to  make 
America  great  has  been  the  buUdlng  of 
f^^  ^^Uonal  system.  About  10 
telHgorfew  intellectuals  developed  a 
SS^ry  !hat  the  way  to  make  education 
m  "7  forward  was  through  »■  jy^"^ 
known  as  school  busing.  This  P'fh  J°: 
^^  putting  student*  on  buses  to  ride 
IT.^  W^to  attend  "»">"  ^^ 
SSeT  than    hi*    nearby    neighborhood 

"?^ave  been  sitting  on  the  Education 
Committee  for  month  after  month  ajid 
w^lMve  been  through  session  after  ses- 
rion  discussing  how  to  improve  educa- 
tZ  iW  heard  hundreds  of  witnesses 
and  I  have  written  to  school  boards  from 
SSe  ffld  of  the  united  States  to  the  ot^r 
on  whether  busing  achieves  ""^ f^ 
ttonal  improvement.  I  have  read  stacks 
of  report*  on  busmg.  There  is  m  not  one 
^r\l^t«ice  m  the  enure  Un^t^ 
itSes  where  school  busing  has  improved 
5» Tuality  of  education.  There  is  not 
*e  S^e  instance  in  the  entire  United 
^tes  that  .shows  ''here  school  busing 
has  improved  the  quaUty  of  educauon  for 
any  students. 

The  most  important  phase  of^owth 
to  JS«»tlan  is  good  teacher.  That  U 
where  the  real  emphasis  is  neede*-good 
teachers.  Teachers  are  the  backbone  of 

good  education.  

The  second  tiling  is  to  have  parents 
who  ar«  interested  in  good,  sound  educa- 
tion This  begins  basically  when  parent* 
encourage  their  children  and  give  them 
an  academic  background  in  their  home. 
They  talk  in  this  bill  about  radaUy  iso- 
Ikted  groups. 

We  have  a  little  group  in  my  commu- 
nity the  friendly  neighborhood  of  Bear 
Creek  People  100  years  ago  settled  down 
out  there.  It  was  a  Negro  community  be- 
cause they  wanted  to  live  out  in  the  coun- 
try and  work  In  town.  They  have  been 
there  for  over  100  years  In  this  commu- 
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nity  which  is  stUl  basically  a  black  com- 

""Slira  years  ago  in  the  J.  O.  Davto 
School  the  teachers  and  students  had 
to  close  this  schoolhouse  because  basical- 
ly It  was  not  Integrated.  You  see  you  do 
not  have  an  InUgrated  school  unless  you 
have  51  percent  of  the  studenu  white. 

The  makeup  of  this  neighborhood  Just 
is  not  that  way.  Most  folks  who  Uve  In  toe 
district  are  black.  They  had  a  black  Prin- 
cipal and  black  Uachera.  I  want  to  teu 
you  this.  In  that  school  they  have  one 
of  the  best  records  of  citizenship  for 
students  of  any  school  in  the  IJnited 
SUtes.  They  were  good  kids  getting  a 
good  educatlan  but  they  did  not  meet  a 

'^Onder  this  bUl  we  are  considering,  we 
are  saying  we  are  going  to  ellmtoate 
and  reduce  racially  IsolaUd  schools  in 
any  school  district. 

This  paat  vear  I  Just  finished  an  elec- 
tion that  included  the  city  of  Irving.  I 
showed  strong  gains  in  aU  but  one  pre- 
cinct. Out  in  the  J.  O.  Davis  schoolhouse 
they  opened  the  locked  gates  to  use  It  on 
election  day.  My  vote  dropped  from  51  to 
37  percent  because  the  blacks  in  this 
district  resented  their  school  being 
closed.  They  want  no  busing  but  they 
want  their  own  school. 

I  want  the  people  in  the  J.  O.  Davis 
School  to  know  I  think  they  are  entlUed 
to  a  nelEhborhood  school  and  they  are 
enUUed  to  a  school  in  their  own  area^  It 
is  a  modern  brick  schoolhouse  and  It  is 
one  of  the  few  schooU  in  that  area  that 
has  a  gymnasium. 

In  this  particular  bUl  we  are  going  to 
close  more  J.  O.  Davis  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  going  to  waste  more 
money  of  the  United  SUtes  on  b«Bes.  Our 
need  is  for  more  teachers  to  build  quality 
educaUon.  We  need  to  emphasize,  help 
and  encourage  superior  teachers.  My  dis- 
trict is  100  percent  for  teachers  and  »4 
percent  say  they  want  no  busing. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield?  .,,...    .i,. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman. 

Mr  CONYEKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
genUeman  expresses  a  great  concern 
about  busing,  which  I  wlU  say  to  the 
gentleman  In  the  well— I  am  not  sure  Is 
involved  in  this  bill.  ^     ,      „ 

But  if  Uie  neighborhood  school  con- 
cept Is  so  important  to  the  genUeman. 
and  he  admits  that  we  live  In  mosUy  iii- 
voltmtary  racially  segregated  communl- 
Ues  and  Uie  quality  of  the  schools  are 
vastly  dlllerent  between  those  that  black 
children  attend  generaUy  and  those  that 
white  children   attend  throughout  this 

country and  I  am  not  singling  out  the 

South— then  how  are  we  ever  going  to 
correct  the  situaUon  if  the  genUeman 
is  so  totally  opposed  to  the  kind  of  con- 
cepts that  may  or  may  not  Include  bus- 
ing? How  are  we  going  to  get  around 
that  and  get  to  the  real  core  of  the 
problem? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  First.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  condlUons  of  different 
schools  arc  in  your  particular  section. 

Mr  CONYERS.  It  does  not  matter 
where  they  are  In  America— Uiey  are  aU 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Let  me  tell 
you,  because  you  asked  me. 
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In  the  J.  O.  Davis  School  in  Irving 
these  people  live  there  not  because  It  Is 
a  congested  area— It  Is  a  rural  area  aiid 
they  are  there  by  choice.  They  want  to 
live  there  and  breathe  fresh  air.  They 
have  an  exceUent  area  with  a  lot  ol 
pluses.  It  s  a  nice  school.  And  I  want  to 
tell  you  another  thing. 

Mr  CONYERS.  Do  you  say  they  are 
very  happy  there  about  the  school  sit- 
uaUon? _^       ,,„ 

Mr  COLLINS  of  Texas.  They  really 
are  They  want  to  maintain  that  school 
in  their  neighborhood  and  they  are  the 
ones  who  asked  for  it.  Let  me  also  tell 
you  about  the  most  modem  high  school 
in  DaUas.  It  is  In  the  middle  of  the  black 
district   and   is  named  Pinkston  High 

We  have  this  problem.  The  high  school 
Is  a  vocational  high  school.  We  cannot 
get  enough  students  to  Uke  vocaUonal 
training,  which  is  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional needs  in  America.  I  checked  this 
school  I  used  to  be  chairman  of  our  Dal- 
las Manpower  Development  Commission. 
We  found  that  over  in  this  high  school 
which  is  predominantly  black  that  they 
lack  mcenUve  to  take  vocational  courses. 
We  would  like  to  see  them  undertake 
morp  vocaUonal  training.  This  parUcular 
school  is  not  running  full,  and  yet  it  has 
the  best  faciliUes  of  any  school  in  the 
community.  We  need  to  build  more  voca- 
tional schools  but  we  gave  priority  and 
preference  to  the  black  community. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Oregon  iMr.  Dellxhbacx). 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the  gen-     r  . 
Ueman.  ,       x  ^ 

Mr  Chairman.  I  think  it  la  extremely 
Important  that  the  House  understand 
the  basic  fundamentals  of  what  Is  being 
sought  to  be  done  here.  We  have  a  crisis 
situation  in  some  of  the  schools  of  the 
NaUon.  If  we  do  not  make  special  help 
avaUable  In  this  crisis  situaUon.  there 
is  going  to  be  a  very  serious  effect  on  the 
education  of  the  young  people  In  those 

So  far  as  the  question  of  busing  Is 
concerned,  to  which  there  has  been  allu- 
sion with  deep  regard  and  respect  for 
the  genUeman  from  Texas,  may  I  make 
clear  that  the  bill  that  is  before  us  does 
not  require  that  there  be  busing.  What  Is 
attempted  to  be  done  through  this  legis- 
lation Is  to  keep  available  to  the  local 
community  the  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  making  the  decision  as  to 
what  that  local  community  wishes  to  do. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Iowa  for  a  question. 
Mr  SCHERLE.  The  gentleman  has 
sUted  that  there  Is  no  sUpulaUon  of  a 
parUcular  tunount  of  money  In  the  bill 
for  busing.  Is  there  anything  In  the  bill 
that  would  prohibit  the  use  of  that 
money  for  busing? 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  There  Is  nothing 
in  the  bill  that  prohibits  the  use  of  any 
of  these  moneys  for  busing. 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr  DELLENBACK  But  let  me  go  on 
to  make  the  point  amply  clear.  The  goals 
that  are  being  sought  by  this  legislation 
are  oftentimes  goals  which  are  laid 
down  by  a  court  order,  and  If  the  court 


order  requires  that  certain  things  be 
done,  we  are  putting  our  heads  in  the 
sand  to  say.  "The  court  has  ordered  that 
this  be  done,  but  the  local  school  district 
has  no  capacity  to  do  this  particular 
thing."  And  yet  we  will  not  make  help 
available  to  do  what  the  court  has 
ordered  to  be  done. 

It  Is  clear  that  in  some  areas  where 
the  court  has  spoken  there  must  be 
compliance,  and  this  bill  is  an  endeavor 
to  make  that  help  available. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman. 
1  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Waogokmix*  . 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  thank  the 
genUeman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
take  time  during  general  debate  on  this 
proposal.  I  had  planned,  however,  to 
participate  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
But  the  gentleman  has  just  said  some- 
thing quite  slgnillcant,  whether  he 
realizes  It  or  not.  The  gentleman  has 
said  that  where  the  court  orders,  we 
ought  to  help.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Then  why  did  the 
committee  change  the  formula  which 
the  administration  recommended  and 
make  this  money  available  to  districta 
the  court  has  never  touched  and  never 
issued  any  orders  against,  making  that 
money  avaUable  to  them?  Why  did  the 
committee  do  away  with  the  double 
count,  where  there  are  disadvantaged 
blacks,  so  to  speak,  and  make  that  money 
available  nationwide,  rather  than  just 
where  the  court  order  prevailed?  Why 
provide  money  to  unaHected  school 
districts? 

Mr.  HFi.i.  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  The  court 
has,  of  course,  given  the  right  to  south- 
em  schools  to  transport  their  students, 
which  they  have  to  do  under  desegrega- 
Uon. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  The  genUeman 
admits  that  this  Is  no  longer  confined  to 
southern  schools  operating  under  court 
orders.  This  aid  Is  avaUable  naUonwide: 
la  It  not? 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Yes.  it  Is;  but 
there  are  court  orders  In  other  parts  of 
the  country  besides  the  South. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Would  the  genUe- 
man teU  me  where  there  is  one  in  exist- 
ence, including  in  his  own  home  district? 

Mr,  TitTiJ.  of  California.  I  want  to 
I»int  out  this,  that  the  local  schools 
themselves  have  the  power  to  transport 
by  bus  if  they  want  to  call  it  that. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  where  there  is  a  court  order 
in  effect  today  outside  the  South? 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
Ueman will  yield,  I  believe  there  are 
some  in  ConnecUcut  and  Michigan. 

Mr.  FUCTMSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
genUeman  wUI  yield,  there  Is  one  In 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colorado.  If  the  gen- 
Ueman will  yield,  we  have  one  In  Denver, 
Colo.,  that  has  been  under  the  order  of  a 
Federal  court  to  desegregate. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  thing  I  want  to  say  Is,  It  Is  good  to 


see  the  Members  get  concemed  when 
they  get  some  of  the  same  treatment. 
But  I  believe  the  record  will  show  that 
none  of  the  court  orders  Just  mentioned 
are  final.  I  am  stUl  waiting  for  an  answer 
to  my  quesUon  about  why  the  formula 
was  changed,  why  the  double  coimt  was 
dropped  and  why  everybody  Is  eligible  to 
participate. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  genUeman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  DowNiNO). 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  take  that  1  minute.  I  compliment 
the  genUeman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
CoLUNSi.  I  think  he  has  made  some 
great  points.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  primarily  a  busing  bill,  and  I  have 
some  difficulty  wondering  why  the  com- 
mittee came  forward  with  this.  This 
House  has  said  on  several  occaslona  that 
we  did  not  favor  busing  and  did  not  want 
to  all(xate  funds  for  that  purpose. 

Before  I  leave,  I  would  like  to  say. 
If  this  is  going  to  pass.  I  hope  a  change 
is  made  to  include  shipping.  I  have  an 
Island  in  my  district.  Tangier  Island, 
once  a  white  school,  and  the  only  way 
we  can  get  the  minority  to  the  island  is 
by  boat.  So  we  had  better  amend  It. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
the  genUeman  wiU  take  the  trouble  to 
read  the  biU  before  he  flnaUy  concludes 
that  this  is  busing  whoUy.  Busing  is  really 
very  Incidental.  The  main  thrust  of  this 
bill  Is  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  educa- 
Uon. to  stabilize  the  schools  for  both 
black  and  white  children.  I  think  it  is 
a  great  misnomer  to  say  it  Is  a  busing 
bUl. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  real  purpose  of 
this  bill  was  busing,  I  do  not  think  the 
subcommittee  would  have  devoted  as 
much  time  to  it  as  the  subcommittee  did. 
As  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Del- 
LEKBACK)  said,  we  have  emergency  situa- 
Uons  throughout  America  in  our  school 
systems,  parUcularly  where  we  have  the 
desegregaOon  order. 

If  anyone  fears  busing,  I  think  he 
shotUd  read  secUon  7  on  page  26  where 
It  states: 

(7)  tbe  provision  of  transportation  serv- 
ices for  atudents,  except  that.  In  accordance 
wltii  ftoctlon  423  of  the  Oeneral  Education 
Provlalona  Act,  nothing  in  thia  Act  atiall  be 
conatruad  to  raqulre  the  traniportaUon  of 
Btudenta  In  ordar  to  overooma  racial  Imbal- 
ance; 

Certainly  within  certain  school  dis- 
tricts where  court  orders  exist  and  the 
local  school  districts  make  a  determlna- 
Uon  that  they  do  not  have  the  funds,  and 
they  submit  a  plan  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  that  they  want  to  spend 
some  money  for  transportaUon,  that  Is 
their  own  right  to  make  that  decision. 
They  are  doing  It  today.  We  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  decisions  of  the  local  edu- 
cational agencies.  Nothing  In  this  bUl  is 
making  any  impasltion  on  the  local  edu- 
caUonal  agencies  insofar  as  busing  is 
concemed.  Nor  Is  this  the  case  In  any 
of  the  educational  acts. 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Colonulo.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  genUeman  yield? 


Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished genUeman  from  Colorado  i^Ir. 

ROCRS). 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  report  points  out  on  page  S 
that  there  has  been  a  court  order  entered 
in  Denver.  Colo.,  for  busing  purposes.  As 
I  understand  this  bill,  under  the  terms 
of  it,  a  nonprofit  organization  may  make 
an  appUcation  and  get  a  grant  If  It 
proves  to  the  Secretary  that  this  would 
aid  In  bringing  about  desegregation.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Yes:  they  have  to  give 
the  Secretary  certain  assurances.  There 
are  several  assurances  to  be  made  by  an 
applicant  before  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove such  an  application.  These  are  set 
forth  in  section  5(b)  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Would  the 
assurances  have  to  be  approved  by  the 
school  district?  If  the  school  district  it- 
self refused  to  approve  it,  then  the  Secre- 
tary would  have  no  authority  to  make  a 
grant? 

Mr.  PEHK1N8.  That  is  correct.  The 
assurances  would  have  to  be  given  by 
the  public  or  private  nonprofit  agency 
Involved. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Let  us  go 
one  step  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tbe  gen- 
Ueman from  Kentucky  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yldd 
myself  1  addlUonal  minute. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wlU  the  genUeman  yield  further? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  further. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Where  a 
court  order  has  tieen  entered  and  an  ap- 
plication Is  made  by  a  private  agency  for 
funds  to  support  a  program  does  tbe 
school  board  have  to  approve  that  be- 
fore the  Secretary  would  grant  It  to  tbe 
private  agency  ? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  In  my  Judgment,  the 
local  educaUonal  ageno'  Involved,  since 
the  proposal  would  be  in  furtherance  of 
its  own  integration  plan,  would  approve 
it  before  it  was  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  May  I  ask 
a  further  quesUon?  If  this  nonprofit  or- 
ganization should  submit  a  plan  which 
included  going  into  the  schools  and 
monitoring  to  maintain  order  in  the 
schools  could  this  be  funded? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  refer  tbe  goiUeman 
to  page  25  of  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  baa  again 
expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Cbarman,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute,  and  I  hope 
I  WlU  not  use  aU  of  it. 

On  line  4  the  gentleman  will  notice 
tbe  language: 

to  carrr  out  programs  or  projeets  deslgnad 
to  support  the  development  or  Impiemanta- 
tlon  at  a  plan  described  In  subeectlon  (a). 

It  must  be  a  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  institution  or  organization — It 
must  meet  the  criteria  In  section  5'b) 
and  Its  proposal  must  provide  the  assur- 
ances and  further  the  matters  in  section 

5(B). 

T%e  private  agency  can  only  get  a 
grant  to  help  a  school  develop  or  Imple- 
ment B  school  distrlet  plan. 
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Mr  ROGERS  ol  Colorado.  Tbey  have 
a  school  district  plan  that  has  been  put 
m  force  ai>d  etiect  by  the  ^>f '  "der 
Out  oJ  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
dispute  and  disrupUon  in  the  school. 

Mr  PEKiaNS.  But  they  have  to  have 
the  school  districts  consent. 

Mr  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Yes;  but  in 
this  parUcular  Instance  there  is  a  group 
that  has  said  to  the  school  board.  You 
let  us  join  in.  and  we  wUl  help  patro  the 
schools."  They  have  made  an  applica- 
tion for  money  to  go  directly  ">  U'™. 
Will  their  application  have  to  meet  the 
approval  of  the  school  board? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  has  to  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  the  school  board. 

Mr  HAWKINS  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding. 

I  merely  rise  at  this  time  because  some 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  position 
"f  ci>-ll  rights  groups  on  this  pending 

"'I'^t  to  assure  the  House  that  I  per- 
sonally am  very  much  concerTied  about 
that  aspect  of  this  proposal.  During  the 
hearings  it  was  my  pnvUege  ^  ^^ 
and  to  work  with  these  groups.  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  report  which  was  made 
bv  a  group  of  these  organizations.  I  m- 
tend  at  the  appropriate  time  to  have  a 
press  release  and  report  of  theirs  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

I  want  to  say  that  each  of  these  groups 
was  invited  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee. As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  f 
what  went  into  the  formation  of  tWs  bill 
arose  out  of  the  initial  findings  of  dvU 
nghU  groups.  I  think  they  have  done  a 
real  service  for  the  country.  I  would  «ay 
^t  they  were  asked  to  tesW5^bf' °« 
the  committee  and  many  o'  "»°^'"° 
not  wish  to  do  so.  but  nevertheless  we 
did  counsel  with  them.  One  of  the  orga- 
nijations  listed  happens  to  be  »"  »""  °' 
the   National    Association  'or  «?«„-*J; 
vancement  of  Colored  Pe°P'«iJ^i»"  "»' 
release  of  their  report.  Mr^  BeU  and  I 
did  contact  Mr.  Clarence  MitcheU.  a  rw- 
resenUtive  of  that  organization,  and  we 
l^lved  a  telegram  from  him  reafBrm- 
ing  the  support  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People  behind  the  concept  in  the  pro- 
posal as  originally  ^'■^'{'^  ""i"^^ 
before  the  bUl  was  amended  to  include 
many  of  the  very  points  wW'=>>,?9™  °' 
those  who  would  be  critical  ofUJs  pro- 
posal are  now  saying  should  be  In  tWs 
m^U  they  will  direct  their  attenOon  to 

^Sfc. "kWof  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  genUeman  yield?  .    „  , 

Mr  l4wKIN8.  In  lust  1  minute  U  I 
can  complete  this  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  very  dlstmgulshed  Ken"/™?"^™" 
California  <Mr.  H«wkiss>   4  additional 

minutes.  „^  .        _  ,„  _ 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
sponse to  these  groups  we  wrote  mto  the 
bUl  criteria  for  approval  which  appears 
on  page  27  of  this  bill.  In  another  place 
we  hTve  written  into  the  bUl  assurances 
tlTat  go  into  great  detaU  limiting 
the  Secretary  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions Much  of  this  has  been  taken  UtCT- 
ally  from  recoaanendattons  of  those  who 
made   the  critical   report  They  were 


asked  to  testify  before  the  committee  to 
parUcipate  in  having  us  draft  this  par- 
ticular proposal.  I  think  it  is  eminenUy 
clear  that  there  are  those  who  oppose 
the  proposal  because  it  would  obviously 
give  to  the  current  administration  some 
money  to  spend. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  would  like  to  ask 
or  raise  one  question. 

In  the  light  of  the  fact  that  $75  mil- 
lion was  used  in  many  insUnces  in  an 
attempt  to  desegregate  school  faciliUes 
in  this  country  and  we  now  have  that  on 
the  record,  is  there  not  anything  actually 
written  into  this  bUl  to  prevent  reseg- 
regaUon  internaUy  within  the  schools? 
This  is  very  important.  Notice  what  I 
have  said  To  prevent  resegregatlon  m- 
temaUy  In  the  schools  in  many  districts? 
I  was  wondering  if  there  is  anything  in 
this  bUl  to  prevent  that  reoccurrence. 

Mr  HAWKINS.  Yes.  Absolutely.  There 
was  testimony  before  the  committee  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  'Mr. 
PDCiKSKi)  had  inserted  in  the  bill  an 
absolute  provision  not  only  to  prevent 
resegregaUon  but  also  to  assist  school 
districts  in  the  tilting  situation.  In  addi- 
uon  to  that  we  have  written  in  numerous 
other  assurances  which,  as  I  say.  begta  In 
section  9  on  page  29  and  go  on  for  three 
additional  pages. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  WUl  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  One  footnote  clearly 
provides  that  if  the  tUt  goes  beyond  50 
percent  then  that  school  district  faces 
the  loss  of  those  funds.  It  puts  a  great 
burden  on  the  principal  to  keep  that 
school  from  resegregating. 

Mr    HAWKINS.  In  addiUon  to  that, 
may  i  say  this;  It  seems  to  me  we  are 
faced  today  with  one  fundamental  issue, 
that  is.  whether  or  not  for  the  (Ust  time 
in  the  history  of  thU  country  we  wUi 
adopt  the  concept  that  money  should  be 
appropriated  spcclflcally  for  the  purpose 
of  desegregation.  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  seek  this  and  those  who  op- 
pose the  opponents  of  this  legislation  are 
given  the  opportunity  of  accepting  a  so- 
lution for  the  first  time  not  for  compen- 
satory educaUon.  which  Is  stUl  to  some 
extent  experimental,  and  not  for  some 
other  fancy  educational  theory  but  spec- 
ifically for  the  purpose  that  many  of  us 
have  been  struggUng  for  years  to  see  put 
on  the  statute  books.  I  say  this  is  the 
one  golden  opportunity  they  have  if  they 
wish  to  accept  this  concept,  whether  it 
is  thU  administration  or  not.  I  am  going 
to  criticize  this  administration  more  than 
this  report  has  done,  but  I  think  by  the 
same  logic  we  have  to  give  them  the 
money  with  which  to  work. 

And.  if  they  fail  to  allocate  the  money 
or  to  administer  It  wisely,  then  I  say  let 
us  do  it.  then  take  appropriate  action. 
But  this  report  was  made  prior  to  the 
Ume  that  criteria  was  established,  prior 
to  the  time  any  assurances  were  written 
into  the  blU  and.  certainly,  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  we  want  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram of  desegregation  then,  certainly,  we 
should  adopt  this  bill. 


Mr.  PKHKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Comye»s>. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  appreciate  getting  1 
whole  minute. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  let  me  say.  If  the 

gentleman  will  yield  to  me 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man, if  he  will  get  some  more  time  for 
me. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  committed  my- 
.self   to  the  gentleman  from  IxiuisiBna 
long  before  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan mentioned  It  to  me.  but  I  will  take 
it  upon  myself  to  take  away  a  minute 
from  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  so 
vou  can  have  a  couple  of  minutes. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  questions  raised  about  tills.  I  am 
just  wondering  if  anyone  on  the  com- 
mittee has  read  a  document  that  is  en- 
titled. "The  Emergency  School  Assist- 
ance Program  and  Evaluation."  a  report 
by  a  number  of  civil  rights  and  liberal 
and    religious    and   legal    organizaUons 
that  have  pointed  out  certain  criticisms? 
To  my  very  dear  friend  from  California 
I  Mr.  Hawkiwsi  whose  record  of  criticiz- 
ing the  administration  is  second  to  none, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  one  very  dis- 
turbing reference  to  what  happened  to 
the  first  $75  mlUlon  that  went  to  this 
emergency   school    assistance  program. 
According  to  this  report — 

It  wM  Ie»red  that  tlie  funds  would  be 
used  to  assist  districts  engaged  in  discrimi- 
natory practices,  that  Uiey  would  duplicate 
exutlng  school  aid  programs  and  that  the 
community  would  not  b«  Involved  m  the 
development  and  implementation  of  ESAP 
projects.  Some  critics  argued  that  the  pro- 
posal amounted  to  a  poUtlcal  pay-off  to  the 
South  to  assuage  the  reaction  to  deaegrega- 
Uon  requirements,  and  that  there  was  no 
■emergency  requiring  a  precipitate  Infusion 
of  new  federal  funds. 
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Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  not  yielding  for  a 
question.  I  want  some  answers. 

Mr.   HAWKINS.  I  will  give  you  an 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  not  yielding  right 
now. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Then,  you  do  not  want 
an  answer. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  not  yielding  right 
now. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  You  propound  a 
question  but  you  do  not  want  to  get  an 
answer. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  so  happens  that 
these  concerns  have  been  expressed  by  a 
number  of  Senators.  So.  we  who  are  dis- 
turbed about  the  provisions  are  not  wor- 
ried about  whether  there  Is  busing  In- 
volved, which  Is  the  extent  of  the  minor- 
ity report 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  the 
time  Is  under  the  control  of  the  managers 
of  the  bUl.  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  BzLLi  and  the  genUeman  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Pibkd«s). 
Mr.  BELL  of  Calif  omla.  Mr.  Chairman, 


I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time,  because  I  think 
this  Is  a  very  important  consideration 
that  unfortunately  has  not  been  exam- 
ined thoroughly  enough  Id  this  very  lim- 
ited amount  of  time. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  have  a  question  for  one 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  The  gentle- 
man from  California  in  his  statement 
said  that  the  people  who  evaluated  the 
$75  million  that  was  appropriated  earlier 
had  refused  to  testify  before  the  commit- 
tee. Then  the  gentleman  made  a  state- 
ment that  many  of  their  concerns  were 
Incorporated  into  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  he  knew 
about  tho.se  concerns  since  they  did  not 
publish  their  report  or  make  any  public 
statement  until  after  he  had  votad  the 
bill  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  lii.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  jield.  I  would  like  to  spe- 
cifically state  to  the  gentleman  that  Mrs. 
Ruby  Martin,  a  very  outstanding  au- 
tliority  in  the  field  of  civil  rights,  and  a 
part  of  the  team  that  did  make  this  re- 
port, did  counsel  with  me  throughout 
the  hearings. 

These  hearings  went  on.  contrary  to 
what  has  been  stated,  and  this  bill  was 
not  just  sneaked  in  overnight,  it  has  been 
one  of  the  most  debated  bills  I  think  In 
the  Congress,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  amended  ones. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well,  does  the  genUe- 
man   

Mr.  HAWKINS.  And  we  did  consult 
very  freely  and  did  Invite  people  before 
the  committee,  and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucinski)  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  did  extend  invita- 
tions. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  California,  agree  with 
this  report? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Let  me  say  that  I  ba- 
sically agree  substantially  with  that  re- 
port, but  I  am  telling  the  gentleman  we 
have  written  into  the  bill  those  assur- 
ances and  safeguards  that  are  based  on 
that  report. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  see. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  And  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  you  are  talking  about  when 
you  talk  about  the  $75  million  that  has 
already  been  spent,  you  are  talking  about 
past  history.  We  are  now  talking  about 
the  expenditure  of  money  not  under  the 
loose  makeup  and  the  loose  authority 
that  the  administration  had  in  the 
spending  of  that  money. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  But  does  the  gentle- 
man recognize 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  But  under  this  bill 

Mr.  CONYERS.  The  gentleman  has 
not  made  one  critical  statement  about 
the  $75  mlUion  that  was  squandered,  and 
the  first  sentence  of  the  report  that  the 
gentleman  agrees  with  substantially  says 
that  the  promotion  of  the  emergency 
school  assistance  program  has  been 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
put  that  in  the  Record  at  the  proper 
time,  and  I  assure  the  gentleman — and 
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what  I  am  saying  to  the  gentlemao — 
that  he  is  really  blocking  the  writing  out 
of  assurances  and  criteria  that  will  make 
this  money  be  spent  wisely. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  amendments  he  will  offer? 

Iti.  HAWKINS.  It  seems  to  me  the 
gentleman  should  Join  with  us,  and  he 
would  do  so  If  he  is  really  interested, 
not  in  poUtics,  but  in  the  interest  of 
children. 

Mr.  COHYERS.  DMi  Om  gentleman 
have  any  amendments  to  offer? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tlie  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  again  eicpired. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mlniiesota  (Mr.  Qiiiz). 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
make  any  ludgment.  I  would  say  to  my 
colleague,  based  on  the  expenditure  of 
the  $7S  million,  that  there  were  some 
mistakes  because  the  $75  million  came 
mostly  under  the  authorization  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act.  Now.  you 
know,  there  was  loose  administration 
under  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 
The  Congress  never  wrote  it  so  as  to 
adequately  tie  all  money  down,  and  con- 
sequently all  over  the  place  there  have 
been  scandals  in  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  in  past  years.  But  now  we 
have  written  a  bill  here  for  which  no 
money  has  been  appropriated,  and  the 
bill  has  the  kind  of  assurances  to  pro- 
hibit abuses.  The  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia said  it  well.  Before  the  $75  million 
was  appropriated  we  began  work  on 
tightening  the  bill.  While  we  were  still 
working  on  it  in  the  subcommittee  the 
appropriation  was  made,  and  the  appli- 
cations for  funds  were  ooming  In.  The 
subcommittee  became  aware  of  a  request 
for  air  conditioning  from  one  school 
district. 

Well,  then  the  administration  came  in 
and  said  they  had  turned  that  down. 
But  because  we  realized  requests  would 
be  coming  which  would  not  necessarily 
be  needed  for  integrating  our  schools, 
we  put  those  assurances  in  the  bill.  These 
protections  were  not  in  the  administra- 
tion bill  when  it  came  to  us:  these  were 
added  In  the  subcommittee  to  give  those 
kinds  of  protections. 

Mr.  PCCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yldd? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  1  would 
like  our  colleagues  to  know  that  hear- 
ings ware  held,  and  If  they  will  look  on 
page  7g4  of  the  hearings  they  will  see  we 
asked  the  Deputy  Comptroller  about 
these  various  things  that  have  been  men- 
tioned in  this  report,  particularly  the 
$300  for  air  conditioning.  And  It  is  very 
definitely  stated  here  that  when  these 
things  were  caught  they  were  Immedi- 
ately cut  out. 

So  we  are  aware  of  this  report.  And. 
as  the  genUeman  from  California  said, 
this  bill  was  written  to  make  sure  these 
things  do  not  reoccur.  And  as  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Minnesota  says  the  orig- 
inal bill  was  written  out  of  five  authori- 
zations from  the  poverty  program.  UUe 
I,  Professional  Development,  and  there 
were  other  criteria  that  we  now  have  to 
protect  us  in  this  bill. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman has  expired. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  1  addiuonal  minute  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  QunJ . 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  that  the  $75  million  came  late.  The 
administration  asked  for  $150  million, 
siiKe  they  needed  some  money  quickly 
and  that  is  why  they  asked  for  that  ap- 
propriaUon  to  go  through  other  authori- 
zations. They  needed  it  quickly  because 
they  wanted  to  get  some  programs 
started  before  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  The  Congress  appropriated  only  $75 
million  and  it  came  late.  The  administra- 
tion did  not  have  much  time,  and  they 
had  to  move  that  money  out.  That  Is  no 
longer  the  case. 

If  we  pass  this  bill  now,  and  send  it  to 
the  other  body,  and  the  other  body  passes 
It,  then  posslb^  we  can  get  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill  early  next  year, 
then  the  admlnlztratton  wUl  have  time 
under  the  assurances  and  the  protections 
within  this  bill  to  make  certain  that  these 
same  kinds  of  mistakes  will  not  be  made 
again  that  exist  in  the  report.  That  la 
if  the  report  is  correct. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  concur  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
genUeman  fixnn  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qini> 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins). 

Assuming  that  mistakes  were  made  In 
the  expenditure  of  $75  million,  we  have 
erected  safeguards  in  this  bill  to  prevent 
those  mlstakps  from  occurring  again.  So 
i.hA  genUeman  from  Michigan  has  noth- 
ing to  worry  about  becaiKe  we  iiave  Ued 
down  the  disbursement  of  this  money. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for  Ume. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  retnalnlng  time  to  the  genUeman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Wacconhib). 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  almost  constrained  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  genUeman  from  Michigan  so  that 
he  and  the  genUeman  from  Califoniia 
can  continue  their  colloquy,  because  I 
think  they  were  doing  us  more  good  than 
anybody  else — actually. 

Let  us  talk  a  moment  or  two  about  this 
parUcular  bill.  When  the  InlUal  $75  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  by  this  Congress 
at  the  request  of  the  adminlstraUon,  it 
had  a  formula  which  was  Intended  to  do 
what  the  admlnistraUon  wanted  to  do — 
and  that  was  that  where  court  orders 
were  in  foree,  where  school  districts  were 
having  trouble  during  translUon  days, 
from  previously  segregated  sch(X)ls  to  in- 
tegrated systems,  they  would  get  finan- 
cial assistance  to  help  them  do  those 
things  that  the  court  was  requiring  them 
to  do  that  they  had  not  done  previously 
and  needed  money  for. 

Criteria  for  admlnistraUon  were  drawn 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  which  I  believe  the 
Secretary  did  not  concur  in.  I  say  this 
because  I  have  talked  with  him  about  it. 
Language  has  been  written  Into  this  bill 
to  try  to  prevent  that  from  happening 
again.  The  criteria  for  the  distribution 
of  the  original  $TS  million  were  likewise 
modified. 
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Criteria  were  circulated  which  Mld- 
U  ever  a  school  district  had  leased,  dis- 
posed of.  or  allowed  the  use  o<  any  of 
their  facilities  or  equipment  for  money 
or  without  charge  to  a  segregated  ac- 
tivity or  gitjup,  then  they  were  notellg- 
Ible  for  any  of  the  funds  appropriated  by 
this  $75  million.  How  unfair  can  sou  Be? 

We  helped  to  get  that  clarified  lie- 
cause  this  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
secretary.  When  I  went  to  him,  he 
helped  to  get  that  clarified.  »rtto^ 
proposal  does  away  '^th  the  f ormjOa 
for    the    distribution   of    the    nrst   riB 

"^"^  away  with  the  douUe  comrt 
for  blacks  In  those  affected  southern  dte- 
trtcts  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  a  pro- 
noeal  which  is  available  nationwide. 

I  disagree  with  thoee  who  say  that 
everything  that  can  be  done  ^  »» 
nroposal  can  be  done  under  tlUe  I  of 
ESKA.  This  Is  not  completely  so  because 
UUe  I  of  ESEA  has  as  Ite  puipose  U- 
dstancc  tor  the  disadvantaged— for 
those  who  come  from  families  where  the 
Incomes  are  less  than  $3,000  per  year. 
So  there  is  this  difference. 

Now  let  us  talk  specifically  about  the 
criteria  and  this  Is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  concerned  about  as 

You  see  what  has  been  done— this 
Is  the  reason  I  want  this  coUoquy— « 
you  look  at  page  30  of  the  bill  at  Una 
13,  subparagraph    (4>,   we  say  In   the 

bill; 

^^)  in  tbs  <a—  ol  an  appUeatMo  by  a 
local  educational  •gsucy.  the  applicant  (A) 
has  not.  Biabeequent  to  the  commenoement 
of  lt«  1»«B-1»10  school  ytur.  tmlswfnllr  do- 
nated. l««aed,  eokl.  or  otherwise  dispoeed 
of  real  or  personel  property  or  eervhje*  to 
a  noBpuBUc  elementary  or  eeoondaiy  kBooI 
or  Kbool  ey't^n  practicing  dlatrtmlnatlDn 
on  ttte  basis  or  race,  color,  or  naUofial  origin. 
or  has  rescinded  mcli  transaction  (or  re- 
oalved  consldaratlon  In  Ueu  tnereoj)  In  ao- 
evdance  with  regulations  of  th»  Secretary. 
Now,  are  we  saying  there  Is  nothing 
ex  post  facto  about  this  particular  lan- 
guage? 

Are  we  saying,  that  In  the  lease  or  sale 
of  property.  If  they  have  complied  with 
the  laws  by  which  they  are  governed — 
and  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  earlier 
said  here  and  I  was  surprised  to  hear 
him  say  It  when  he  aald — we  do  not  in- 
tend to  Interfere  with  the  decisions  and 
the  authority  of  the  local  school  author- 
ities  wc  want  them  to  operate  their  own 

school  systems — are  we  saying  that  as 
long  as  those  people  comply,  in  the  dis- 
position of  property  cr  in  leasing  or  ren- 
tal of  property,  with  the  laws  under 
which  they  are  governed  that  It  would 
not  be  an  unlawful  disposition  of  prop- 
erty? 

Are  we  saying  that  as  long  as  those 
people  have  compiled  in  the  disposition 
of  property,  in  the  lease  of  property,  or 
In  the  rental  of  property  with  the  laws 
under  which  they  are  governed,  that  it 
would  not  be  unlawful  In  the  disposition 
of  property? 

Mr.  POCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  minois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI-  The  language  whidi 
appears  on  page  30.  line  15.  Is  the  lan- 


guage that  our  colleague  from  Umlslana 
wanted  to  get  In-    

Mr  WAOQONNHl.  Tbat  la  oo«Te«; 
BeUeve  me,  I  appreciate  It  but  I  wanted 
tHe  ooUoquy  to  clarify  for  the  fnture 
what  constitutes  an  unlawful  act. 

Mr.  PU::iN3KI.  When  we  wrote  the 
bill  the  gentleman  requested  only  1  year, 
and  the  school  district  could  purge  Itself 
merely  by  rescinding  lU  acUoo. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Then  we  agree. 
TtMn  li  notUnca  po«t  Xarto.  U  tbat 
correct?  _       .  . 

Mr  PUCIN8BX  That  Is  coneet. 

Mr  WAOOONNER.  Then  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed,  which  regulate 
their  aetlviUes.  If  they  have  not  violated 
those  laws  in  the  sale,  lease,  or  rental  of 
property,  whether  buildings,  equipment, 
or  whatever  It  Is,  and  they  have  not  re- 
duced their  educaUonai  effort,  then  the 
criteria  will  allow  them  to  get  this  as- 
sistance? .      __ 

Mr.  PUCINSKi  That  Is  correct,  pro- 
vided there  is  no  violation  of  the  fraud 
clause  But  within  the  context  of  what 
the  genUeman  has  sUted.  the  answer 

Mr!  WAQGONNiK.  1  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Let  me  tell  the  committee  that  when 
we  get  to  the  5-mlnute  rule,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  which  falls  on  page  33. 
subparagraph  (13),  which  I  think  Is 
quite  BlgnJflcant  I  think  It  is  fully  the 
intent  of  the  »ommitlee  to  provide  for 
this.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

Ume.  

Mr.  BELL  of  CaBJonjla.  Mr.  Chalramn, 
I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  ttttn 
New  York  '  Mr.  Btm) . 

Mr  REm  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
distuiulshed  genUeman  from  CaMomla 
for  yielding. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  could  not  help  but 
rise  to  my  feet  in  light  of  the  recent  col- 
loquy that  I  heard  on  the  floor  relattve 
to  the  report  entitled.  "The  Bneisenoy 
School  Assistance  Program:  An  Bralua- 
tlon."  There  are  several  points  that 
should  be  made. 

First,  some  of  those  concerned  with 
this  report  feel  that  the  biU  has  dealt 
with  some  of  the  dlfflcultlcs  In  the  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  of  the  »7S  million  appropri- 
ated to  date.  but.  to  be  accurate,  there 
are  others  who  feel  that  there  are  stlU 
grave  loopholes  In  this  bill  and.  very 
frankly,  for  the  benefit  of  Members,  the 
report  lists  serious  detects. 

Specifically,  the  report  Indicates  that 
granu  have  been  approved  to  districts 
which  had  earlier  been  found  ineligible 
lor  any  Federal  assistance  because  of  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  nondiscrlmlnatlan 
requirements  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1K64.  It  emphasised  that  ESAP  funds 
have  been  used  to  support  projecia  which 
are  racist  in  their  conception  or  which 
will  result  in  resegregatlon  of  bltck  stu- 
dents It  was  pointed  out  in  the  report 
that  in  only  2»  of  the  296  E8AP-asslsted 
school  districts  monitored  by  civU  rights 
organizations — less  than  10  percent — was 
no  evidence  found  of  practices  which 
would  raise  questions  about  eligibility  to 
participate  in  the  program. 

In  the  back  of  this  report  there  Is  a 
listing  of  particular  school  districts  re- 
ceiving funds  that  an  vlolallng  ettlier 
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HEW  or  court-ordered  segregation  plans 
in  Alabama.  Florida,  North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee:  a  list  of  dis- 
tricts with  classroom  segregation;  a  list 
of  districts  with  segregation  In  other 
faollltiee:  and  a  list  of  districts  with  seg- 
regated transportation,  and  a  list  of  dis- 
tricts where  there  Is  discrimination 
against  black  teachers  and  staff.  All 
these  districts  are  receiving  ESAP 
money.  .„ 

I  am  conscious  that  the  committee  and 
the  administration  have  read  this  report 
and  sought  to  draft  a  bill  which  would 
meet  some  of  the  clear  violations  of  dvU 
rights  statutes  and  court  actions  of  the 
past.  1  would  submit,  however,  that  the 
bill  can  benefit  from  some  very  definite 
and  specific  amendments,  and  without 
those  amendments,  there  will  be  lasting 
defects  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CONYER8.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  1  think  the  goitlemaa 
from  New  York  has  made  a  very  im- 
portant statement,  because  I  think  he 
has  brought  out  what  might  be  construed 
as  some  partisan  statements  and  criti- 
cisms of  this  bill.  The  bUl  needs  strength- 
ening, and  I  appreciate  that  the  genUe- 
man win  offer  some  amendments.  But 
where  are  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion who  keep  assuring  me  that  we  will 
not  squander  many  more  millions  of  dol- 
lars as  we  have  done  the  first  tlb  mil- 
lion? None  of  them  have  offered  or  seem 
to  want  to  offer  any  amendments.  j. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman,     r)  I 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  hLs  comment,     x 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say  that  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  civil  rights  law- 
yers in  the  United  States  have  been  In 
touch  with  me  and  have.  In  fact,  helped 
to  draft  amendments,  and  they  do  have 
serious  concerns  about  this  legislation, 
and  they  are  afraid  as  to  what  could 
happen  If  the  legislation  Is  passed  In  its 
present  form. 

Mr  BELLof  California.  Mr,  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  tnlnute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pucnreia) . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  on  a  number  of  occasions  this 
afternoon  statements  made  that  nothing 
is  being  done  to  correct  the  shortcomings 
or  the  abuses  reported  In  that  report.  It 
seems  to  me  no  matter  what  language 
we  use.  we  are  not  going  to  persuade  our 
ooUeagves  that  this  whole  bill,  all  41 
pages  of  it.  Is  designed  to  preclude  and 
to  prevent  the  very  shortcomings  that 
were  found  In  the  study. 

But  we  mt»t  remember,  and  please  do 
not  forget,  that  the  t76  million  was, 
first  of  all.  allocated  In  great  haste  be- 
cause the  need  was  great.  Second,  there 
were  no  criteria  esUblished  by  law.  So 
as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
WAOGOKina)  has  said,  the  guidelines  that 
came  down  were  quickly  shot  down  by 
the  Secretary,  because  thoee  guidelines 
were  not  tenable. 

Now  we  bring  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  requires  among  other  things  that 
hereafter  all  guidelines  that  will  be 
promulgated  under  this  act  will  first 
have  to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister, so  we  may  all  Inspect  thera. 


These  are  the  things  being  done  In 
thlsbUl. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  could  agree  that  In 
any  administration,  with  this  amoimt  of 
money  Involved  and  done  at  the  speed 
with  which  it  has  been  done,  there  are 
bound  to  be  some  discrepancies  and  some 
advantages  taken.  So  far  I  think  it  is  a 
lltUe  bit  early.  I  would  not  like  to  declare 
myself  as  saying  that  the  report  that 
has  been  menUoned  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  is  accurate.  I  would  not 
say  it  was.  I  am  not  sure  it  was. 

It  is  my  understanding  the  administra- 
Uon  Is  looking  into  it.  and  some  of  the 
tacts  being  reported  and  claimed  by 
others  are  not  accurate.  This  is  still  In 
doubt.  I  am  sure  the  administration 
would  want  to  correct  it  if  the  tacts  are 
not  accurate. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  the 
gentleman  will  yield  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  California, 
Mr.  BxLL.  and  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia. Mr.  HawKina.  and  the  members 
of  the  committee  and  our  staff  and  mem- 
bers of  the  admlnlstraUon  for  bringing 
this  bill  in.  I  congratulate  these  people 
for  bringing  to  us  a  bill  dealing  with 
a  tremendously  controversial  subject,  one 
that  applies  differenUy  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  one  that  tries  to  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  there  are  great 
differences  in  culture  and  customs  in  a 
great  nation  such  as  ours.  Iliese  men 
have  done  a  monumental  job  in  bring- 
ing before  this  Congress  a  bUl  that  can 
be  supported  by  the  East  and  West  and 
North  and  South  and  can  do  the  Job 
that  has  to  be  done. 

Mr.  BiZiL  of  California.  Tbat  Is  cor- 
rect. This  bill  la  made  to  help  solve  this 
problem,  specifically  by  zeroing  in  (m  the 
desegregation  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  tt  enacted  l>y  (^e  Senate  and  House  of 
ReiTTeientaUveM  of  the  Urutei  Statee  of 
Amerlea  in  Congreu  aaeewibled,  Tliat  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Kmetgency  acbool 
Aid  Act  at  I8T0". 


Sac.  3.  The  purpose  of  this  Act  Is  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance — 

(a)  to  meet  the  special  needs  Incident  to 
the  elimination  of  racial  segregation  and 
discrimination  among  students  and  faculty 
In   elementary  and  secondary   schoolB.  and 

(b)  to  encourage  the  voluntary  elimina- 
tion, reduction,  or  prevention  of  racial  Iso- 
lation in  elementary  and  secondary  achools 
with  substantial  proportions  of  minority 
group  studenu. 

APPaOFSIATTOWS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  this  Act  not  In 
excess  of  SSOO.QOO.OOO  for  the  flacsl  year  end- 
ing June  SO.  1071.  and  not  In  excess  of  Sl.- 
OOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  Funds  so  appropriated  shall  remain 
avaUable  for  obligation  for  one  fiscal  year 
beyond  that  for  which  they  are  appropriated. 

(c)  Kotwltbstandlng  subsections  (a)  and 
(to)  of  this  section  no  funds  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  where  any  funds  appro- 
prlstad  for  the  preceding  Oacal  year  for  any 


authorised  program  administered  by  the  Of- 
fice of  Education  are  withheld  from  expendi- 
ture by  the  Department. 

Muumtnm  aicoito  Brarsa 
Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  S  for  carrying  out  this 
Act  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall 
allot  an  amount  equal  to  80  per  centum 
among  tbe  States  by  allotting  to  each  State 
SIOO.OOD  plus  an  amount  which  bears  tbe 
same  ratio  to  the  balance  of  such  80  per 
centum  of  such  sums  as  the  aggregate  num- 
ber of  children  enrolled  In  echools  in  the 
State  vbo  are  Negroes.  American  Indians, 
Spanlsh-sumamed  Americans,  or  members 
of  other  racial  minority  groups  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  bears  to  the  number 
of  such  cbUdrcn  In  all  of  the  States.  The 
remainder  of  stich  sums  may  be  expended  by 
the  Secretary  as  be  may  find  necessary  or 
appropriate  (but  only  for  activities  described 
In  section  6  and  In  accordance  with  tbe  other 
provisions  of  this  Act)  for  grants  or  eon- 
tracts  to  carry  out  tbe  purpose  of  this  Act. 
The  number  of  such  children  in  each  State 
and  In  all  of  Che  States  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  on  the  basts  of  the  most  re- 
cent available  data  satisfactory  to  htm. 

(b)(t)  Tbe  amount  by  which  any  aUot- 
Dunt  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year  under  sub- 
section (a)  exceeds  tbe  smount  which  the 
Secretary  determines  wUl  be  required  for 
such  fiscal  yesr  for  programs  or  projects 
wtthln  such  State  shall  be  available  for  re- 
allotment  to  other  States  In  proportion  to 
the  original  allotments  to  such  states  under 
subsection  (a)  for  that  year  but  with  such 
proportionate  amount  for  any  such  other 
States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It  exceeds 
the  stun  tile  Secretary  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year: 
and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall  be 
similarly  reallotted  among  the  States  whose 
proportionate  amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 
Any  amounts  realJotted  to  a  State  under  this 
sohaectlon  during  a  fiscal  year  shall  be 
deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  subszc- 
tfc»i  (a)  for  such  ysar. 

(3)  In  order  to  affcvd  ample  opportublty 
for  aU  eligible  appUcants  in  a  state  to  submit 
appUeatlona  for  asststanrvt  under  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  shall  not  Ox  a  date  for  reallot- 
ment,  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  of  any 
portion  of  any  aUotment  to  a  Stat*  for  a 
fiscal  year  which  date  Is  earlier  than  sixty 
days  prior  to  the  end  at  such  fiscal  year. 

(S)  Notwithstanding  the  provlxlotu  of 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  no  portion 
of  any  allotment  to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  pursuant 
to  this  subaecUim  imieas  the  Secretary  de- 
tsrmlnes  that  tlie  appllcauons  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  which  hsve  been  filed  t>y  eli- 
gible applicants  In  that  State  for  which  a 
portion  of  such  allotment  has  not  been  re- 
served (but  which  would  neceasltaxe  use  of 
that  portion)  are  applications  which  do  not 
meet  the  tvqulretnenta  of  this  Act,  as  set 
forth  in  s«ctloos  S,  7.  and  8,  or  which  set 
forth  programs  or  projects  of  such  insufil- 
dent  saromlse  for  achieving  the  parpoaa  of 
this  Act  that  their  approval  Is  noa  srananted. 

SUBIBILITT  VOX  mrAHClAI.  ASSl&lAHCX 

SBC.  6.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  provide 
financial  assistance  by  grant  upon  applica- 
tion therefor  approved  In  accordance  with 
section  7  to  a  local  educational  sgeiuy — 

( 1)  which  Is  Implementing  a  plan — 

(A)  which  has  t)een  undertaken  pursuant 
to  a  final  order  Issued,  within  tbe  two  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  for  which  the 
application  of  such  agency  for  assistance 
under  this  Act  is  made,  by  a  court  of  the 
United  States,  or  a  ccurt  of  any  State,  and 
which  requires  the  desegregation  of  racially 
segregated  students  or  faculty  in  the  ele- 
mentary end  secondary  schools  of  such 
sgency,  or  otherwise  requires  the  elimina- 
tion or  reducuon  of  racial  isolation  In  such 
schools;  or 

(B)  which,  within  neb  parlod — 


(I)  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  as 
adequate  under  title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Ant  of  ISM  for  the  deaegregatlon  of  racially 
ssgiegated  studaata  or  faculty  in  such 
schools,  or 

(II)  has  been  dstennloed.  following  a  no- 
tice of  complaint  to  such  agency  pursuant  to 
section  407(a|  of  such  Act.  by  the  Assutant 
Attorney  Oeneral  for  ClvU  Rights  to  be  sc> 
ceptable  for  such  deaegregatlon: 

(3)  which,  without  having  t>een  required 
to  do  so.  has  adopted  and  is  iznplemendnc, 
or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available  to  It 
under  this  Act.  adopt  and  implement,  a  plan 
for  the  complete  elUmnatloQ  of  racial  isola- 
tion In  aU  of  the  racially  isolated  schools  In 
the  school  district  of  such  agency:  or 

(S)  which  has  adopted  and  Is  implemant- 
Ing.  or  will,  if  assistance  is  made  available  to 
it  under  tills  Act.  adopt  and  lmplen>ent.  a 
plan — 

(A)  to  eilmlnau  or  reduce  radal  isolation 
In  one  or  more  of  the  racially  Isolated  schools 
In  the  school  district  of  such  agency. 

<B)  to  reduce  the  total  cumber  of  Negro. 
American  Indian,  or  Spanlsh-surnamed 
American  children,  or  children  of  other  racial 
minority  groups  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, who  are  In  raclaUy  Isolatod  ichoola  in 
such  district, 

(C)  to  prevent  racial  Isolation  reasonably 
likely  to  occur  (in  tbe  absence  of  assistance 
under  this  Act)  In  any  school  in  such  dis- 
trict In  which  school  at  least  10  jjer  centum, 
but  not  more  than  SO  per  centum,  of  tbe 
enrollment  consists  of  such  children,  or 

(D)  to  enroll  and  educate  In  schools  a-blcb 
are  not  racially  Isolated  Negro.  Amcnean 
Indian,  or  Spanlsh-surnamed  American  chU- 
dren.  or  children  of  other  racial  minority 
groups  as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  who 
would  not  otherwise  be  eligible  for  enroll- 
ment t>ecause  of  nonreeldenoe  in  tlie  school 
district  of  stKh  agency  whan  snch  enroll- 
ment would  make  a  tfgnlflcant  contribution 
toward  reducing  racial  isdatton. 

rb>  In  oases  In  which  the  Secretary  finds 
tbat  It  would  effectively  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Act.  be  may  assist  by  grant  or 
contract  any  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agency,  institution,  or  organisation  (other 
than  a  local  educational  agency)  to  carry  out 
pro^raxns  or  projects  designed  to  support  the 
developi&ent  or  Implementation  of  a  plan 
descrltied  In  subsection  (a) . 

AUI  uoxn^sii  ACTTvmzs 

Sbc.  6.  Financial  asslatanoe  under  tliis  Act 
GhaU  be  avaHable  for  progrsjns  or  projects 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  funded  and 
which  involve  activities  designed  to  carry  out 
tlie  purpose  of  this  Act«  Including — 

( 1 )  remedial  and  other  services  to  mset  tbe 
special  needs  of  children  (Including  gifted 
and  talented  children)  In  schools  wlilch  are 
affected  by  a  plan  described  in  section  0  or 
a  program  described  In  section  9(b).  wbcn 
such  servloee  are  deemed  necessary  to  tbe 
success  of  such  plan  or  program: 

(2)  the  provision  of  additional  professional 
or  other  stafl*  members  (including  staff  mem- 
bers BpadaUy  trained  in  problems  Incident  to 
desegregation  or  the  elimination,  reduction. 
or  prevention  of  racial  Isolation)  and  the 
training  and  retraining  of  suff  for  such 
schools; 

(3)  oomprahenslvs  guidance,  counseling, 
and  other  persons!  services  for  such  children; 

(4)  development  and  employment  cf  new 
instructional  techniques  and  materials  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  such  chudien; 

(5)  Innovative  interracial  educational  pro. 
grams  or  projects  involving  the  Joint  par- 
ticipation of  Negro.  American  T^'ll'n.  or 
Spsnish-Kumamed  American  children,  and 
children  of  other  racial  minority  groups  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  other  chil- 
dren attending  different  schools.  Including 
extracurricular  actlntlss  snd  cooperative  ex- 
ctiange  or  other  arraagemests  between 
schools  within  tbe  same  or  different  school 
districts: 
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(61  r«p»lr  or  minor  remoaellng  or  »lwr»- 
tlon  of  exi.ilng  school  ItcUttUt  undiKHn* 
th.  .cqulsmon,  ln.t»lUtlon.  n'«'?f°"»,''°°; 
or  replKtment  ot  Kiulproentl  .nd  ">•»"" 
or  purchise  ot  mobile  classroom  unlM  or 
othsr  mobile  «lu<atlon»l  tmciutlas; 

17)  the  provulon  of  :r»n«port»tlon  serv- 
ices for  studer>«.  except  thM.  In  .ccordance 
wlVh  section  *33  of  the  0«..r.l  E"""  '°° 
Provision.  Act.  notwn*  In  this  Act  sh.U  be 
construed  to  require  the  tr»nsport«tlon  of 
students   in   order   to   overcome   raclW    Im- 

"^"limmunlty  Ktlvltle.,  Including  public 
«iuc.tlon  elloru.  In  "PP""  °'  »  ^,,2S 
scribed  m  sKtlon  5  or  »  progrMn  described 

'°,rr's^°.'l''iilm>n«.r.tl,e  scUvlu...  such 
.3  the  rMChedulmg  of  students  or  «»ch«5^ 
or  the  provision  of  lnform.tlon  to  I»rc°" 
.nd  other  members  of  th.  genenU  public,  m- 
ddent  to  th.  !mplement.tlon  »'  •P'*"  "^ 
scribed  In  .Kitlon  5  or  •  progrim  described  m 

""('lol"  Jluilng   »nd  ...lu.UdB  MUvlUes: 

"fill   other  sp«l.lly  designed  Proe«f»  °' 

p-oJect»  which  meet  the  purpoee  of  this  Act. 

cumu  row  nrrmmu. 

Sic  7.  (»)  to  »PP'°""«  »ppllc»llons  sub- 
mitted under  thU  Act  (except  for  those  sub- 
St^  vSS^rT^tlon  9,b,,.  the  3««.tAry 
sbmu  only  .*.ply  l».  following  criwri*. 

(I)  the  ne«l  for  uslstMce.  taking  Into 
Kjcount  auch  factors  sa — 

(Al  the  eltent  ot  racial  Isolation  (Includ- 
,„i  tk. TuSi«r  of  raclaUy  l«>Uted  chUdr«. 
lid  Uie  rdatlve  concentraUon  ot  such  chil- 
dren I  la  the  school  district  to  be  >"7«»  " 
^parSl   to  other  «*ool  dlatrlcu  In  th. 

""b,'  the  ananclal  ne«l  of  '"^  «^«'i^ 
trtct  M  comparwl  to  other  school  dlatrictt 
In  the  StftCe. 

(Cl  the  expense  and  dlOculty  ot  effeo- 
uvelv  earning  out  a  plan  deacnbed  In  sec- 
S^  5  S^iSf  school  district  a.  compared  to 
other  Kjhool  dlairlcta  In  the  SUte.  and 

(Dl  the  degree  to  which  measurable  defl- 
dence.  In  the  quality  of  public  •^"°°  "^: 
forded  in  such  school  district  exceed  thoae  of 
other  school  district,  within  the  8»«; 

(a>  the  degr«  to  which  the  plan  <«««^°~ 
in  section  5.  and  the  program  or  project  » 
S  iuilsted.  are  Ukely  to  effect  a  decreaM  In 
rLuTlsolatlon  in  racially  Isolated  school.. 
SJ^ln  the  »«  of  aPPllcaaon.  submitted  u^ 
der  s«mon  5(al(81(Ci.  the  degree  to  which 
tZ  ^  descilb«l  in  secUon  S.  "d  the  pro- 
grain  or  project,  are  Uiely  to  prevent  racliJ 
Soutlon  fr<in  occurring  or  ""3~»V^»  '"^ 
the  absence  ot  sMlstanoe  under  t^l.  ActK 
(3)  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  described 
in  .«tlon  5  1.  sufficiently  ^-oPfff' "'"  '° 
offer  reaKmable  aaiurance  that  It  will 
achieve  the  purpose  of  this  Act: 

(41  the  degree  to  which  the  program  or 
project  to  be  aulsled  afford.  proml«  ot 
K:hlevlng  the  purpoee  of  thl.  Act:  .,^ 

(5)  that  (except  In  the  case  Ql  «»  •fP"^!^ 
Hon  submitted  under  Mctlon  9(a))  th. 
amount  neceMary  to  carry  out  e»«cOvdy  the 
orogram  or  project  doe.  not  exceed  th. 
^S^T  available  for  a»lrtance  In  the  Stat, 
under  thu  Act  In  relaUon  to  the  o"""  »P- 
pllcatlona   from   the   8tat«  pending   before 

(C)  the  dcom  to  which  the  plan  dMcrlbed 
in  lecSn  6  involves  to  the  fulleat  extent 
oractlcable  th.  total  educational  '««><>«»■ 
hothlnbUc  and  private,  of  the  cooimunlty 
to  be  MTved.  , 

(b)  Tte  8«aretaiy  shall  not  ^«  l«-  '»" 
vorable  consideration  to  the  application  of  a 
'^educational  Njency  which  b"  »°]"^ 
tartly  adopted  a  plan  qualified  for  M*>»««i" 
iider  thJ.  Act  (due  only  to  the  v<fluntary 
nature  of  the  acUon)  than  to  the  application 
of  a  local  educational  agency  which  has  been 
legally  r«nilred  to  adopt  such  a  plan. 
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sHtraanas 

Sic  B  (al  An  application  sabmltted  IM 
approval  under  section  7  rii.ll  contain  such 
iSormatlon  a.  the  8ecret«y  may  pre«:rlb. 
and  shall  contain  asaurances  that^- 

(1)  the  appropriate  State  educsUonal 
aaency  ha.  been  given  reasonable  opportu- 
nity to  offer  recommendatlon.1  to  the  appli- 
cant and  to  submit  commeau  to  the  Secre- 

'"^'l  in  the  case  of  an  appUcaUon  by  a  local 
educauonal  agency,  to  the  extent  consistent 
with  the  number  of  children,  teacher.,  and 
other  educational  staff  In  the  school  dUtilct 
of  such  agency  enrolled  or  employed  In  pri- 
vate nonprofit  elementary  and  secondary 
Kbools  whose  parUclpatlon  would  a»ut  in 
Sieving  the  purpose  of  this  Act.  such 
anney  (after  consultation  with  the  appro- 
priate private  school  officials)  has  mad.  pro- 
vlalona  for  their  participation  on  an  equlu- 

(S,  the  applicant  ha.  Klopted  rtloctlve 
procedure.,  mdudlng  provision,  tor  such  ob- 
',^,  meaaurementa  of  «>"«"°"i^,'"^ 
other  change  to  be  effected  by  this  Act  as 
?hf  LcrJSS  may  require,  tor  "«  contmu- 
ini!  evaluauon  of  programs  or  project,  under 

i^Ui^r  IncludSTthe'r    •''•<=""f.'r^ 
^evlng  clearly  stated  program  goals   lh«T 
rZLct  on  related  program,  or  projects  and 
u^thrcommunlty  Mirved.  and  their  struc- 
t,S«    and   mechanlan.    for    th.   ^"""^   "f 
-rvlc«i   and  including,  where   approprtate. 
^S^l.^   with    proper    control  ^up. 
compoMd  of  PMW.  Who  hav.  not  partlcl- 
nated  In  auch  program,  or  projects. 
''TiT  in   th.  iL.  of  an   appUcatlon   by  a 
\ocxl  educational  agency,  the  applicant  (Al 
ha.  not.  .ub«quent  to  the  commencement 
of  It.  19»-1910  school  y«ar.  unlawfully  do- 
natS    lea«d.  sold,  or  otherwise  dlapo««3  of 
pL  m  penKMial  property  or  Mirrloe.  to  a  non- 
^W   .lem«>tiry   or   secondary   «hool   « 
^hool  systtm  pnsctlclng  dlscrimlnaU^  on 
".  baji  ot  rac.  color,  or  national  crl^ 
or   haa  rescinded   nich   tran»ctlon    (or  re- 
ceived consideration  In  lUm  thereof)  In  ac 
cS^m.  with  regulation,  ot  the  Sccr'-JT. 
(B)  ha.  not  unlawlully  donated.  lea«d.  »ld 
if  otherwise   dlapo.«l   at    i«l   or   p.«.nal 
property    or    Mrvlce.   to   such   a   nonpublic 
K^l  It  Khool  .yjtem  where  '^'^J^jf^^' 
oon  bu  produced  a  subalantlal  decrWM  in 
th.  .««.  available  for  public  education  In 
the  «*ool  district  of  such  •B'hcy.  or  h« 
reselnded  such  tranaacUon  (or  r«:elved  con- 
Mderatlon   In    lieu    thereof)    In    »«»J?"«" 
with  regulation,  ot  the  Secretary;  and  (C) 
wUl  not  donate,  leawi.  sell,  or  o^'^^'^^^ 
poM  of  real  or  petaonal  property  or  •««"• 
»    any   inch    nonpuhUc    Kihool    or    achool 

"^SMn  the  caM  of  an  appUcatlon  by  a  Vocal 
educauonal  agency,  the  applicant  has  not  re- 
duced Ita  fiscal  effort  for  the  provision  of  fre. 
nubUc  education  for  children  In  attendano. 
at  the  KhooU  of  such  agency  for  the  Bwal 
year  for  which  aMlstance  1.  »ught  under 
Ihla  Act  to  lem  than  that  of  the  second 
tneoedlng  flacal  year. 

(61  the  appucant  I.  no*  iwaaonably  able 
to  provide  out  of  non-Federal  «>uroe«,  the 
asautance  for  which  the  appUcatlon  1.  made; 
(7)  the  appucant  wUl  provide  such  other 
intormauon  a.  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
carry  out  the  purpoM  of  this  Act; 

(SI  In  the  caM  of  an  appUcatlon  by  a 
local  educational  agency,  the  plan  with  re- 
spect to  which  TOCh  agency  n  weMng  m- 
jl«knce  (a.  apodfled  In  MCUon  6(al(l)) 
doe.  not  Involve  freedom  oj  choice  a.  a 
mMna  of  desegregation,  unloM  the  Secre- 
tary determine,  that  freedom  of  choice  ha. 
achieved,  or  vrtll  achieve,  the  complete  ellml- 
nauon  of  a  dual  iKhool  syitem  In  the  school 
dlArict  of  such  agency; 

(9)  the  current  expenditure  |?er  pupU  (M 
deflned  in  section  11(a) )  which  such  agency 
makea  from  revenue,  derived  from  lU  local 
uurcM  tor  the  academic  year  for  which  aa- 


sutaaoe  und*r  thla  Act  will  be  mad.  avail- 
able to  .uch  agency  1.  not  leea  than  the 
current  expenditure  per  pupil  which  such 
agency  made  from  such  revenues  tor  (Al 
the  academic  year  preceding  the  acaderate 
year  during  which  the  Implementation  ott 
plan  deKrlbed  In  »ctlon  6  wa«  commencwl. 
or  (B)  the  third  academic  year  preceding  th* 
academic  year  lor  which  such  aMistance  will 
be  mode  available,  whichever  la  later; 

(101  staff  member,  of  the  appUcant  who 
work  directly  with  children,  and  profeMlonal 
staff  of  such  applicant  who  are  employed  on 
the  administrative  level.  wlU  be  hired.  M- 
slgned.  promoted,  paid,  demoted.  dlsmUMd 
or  otherwise  treated  without  regard  to  their 
membership  in  a  minority  group,  except  that 
no  aaalgnment  pursuant  to  a  court  order, 
plan  approved  under  tlUe  VI  of  the  Civil 
Right.  Act  of  1964.  or  a  plan  determined 
to  be  acceptable  by  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Oenetal  for  Civil  BlghU  following  a  notice 
of  complaint  pursuant  to  MCUon  4071a)  of 
such  Aot  will  be  considered  a.  being  In  vio- 
lation of  thla  subMctlon; 

(11)  for  each  academic  year  tor  which  a.- 
alatanco  Is  made  available  to  the  appUcant 
under  this  Act.  It  ha.  taken  or  Is  In  the  proc- 
en  of  taking  all  practicable  steps  to  avail  It- 
self of  aU  aMistance  for  which  It  Is  de- 
termined to  be  eligible  under  any  program 
administered  by  the  Commla.lon.r  of  Sdu- 
catlon;  and 

(12)  no  practices  or  procedures,  Including 
testing.  wtU  be  employed  by  the  applicant  in 
the  asalgtunent  of  chUdren  to  claasM.  or 
otherwise  In  carrying  out  currtcular  or  ex- 
tracurricular actlvltlea,  within  the  school, 
of  such  applicant  In  such  a  manner  a.  (A) 
to  result  In  the  l»latlon  of  Negro.  American 
Indian.  Spanlah-surnamed  American  chil- 
dren, or  children  who  are  member,  of  other 
racial  minority  group,  a.  determined  by  the 
S«:retary.  In  such  classes  or  with  respect  to 
such  activities,  or  (B)  to  discriminate  against 
such  ChUdren  on  the  basis  ot  their  bemg 
members  of  any  such  minority  group. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shaU  not  DnaUy  disap- 
prove m  whole  or  In  part  any  application  tor 
funds  submitted  by  a  local  educational 
agency  eligible  under  section  6  without  flret 
notllylng  the  local  educaUonal  agency  of 
the  specific  reaK)ns  for  bis  disapproval  as 
contained  In  section  7  and  subsection  (al 
above  and  without  affording  the  agency  a 
reasonable  time  to  modify  Its  appUcatlon. 

(c)  The  Secretary  may.  from  time  to  time, 
Mt  dates  by  which  applications  shall  be  filed 

(d)  In  the  case  ot  an  application  by  a  com- 
bmatlon  of  local  educaUonal  agende.  for 
Jointly  carrying  out  a  program  or  project 
under  this  Act,  at  leatt  one  mich  agency  shall 
be  an  agency  described  m  section  6(al  or 
section  9  and  any  one  or  more  such  agencies 
Joining  in  such  application  may  be  author- 
ized to  administer  such  program  or  project. 

SPICIAl.  pmooiAMS 
SBC  9.  (a)  From  the  tunda  avaUahle  to  him 
under  the  second  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to 
eligible  local  educational  agencies  to  carry 
out  model  or  demonstration  progrems  related 
to  the  purpoee  of  this  Act  If  in  the  Secretary  s 
Judgment  these  programs  make  a  spedal  con- 
tribution to  the  development  of  methods, 
techniques,  or  program,  designed  to  elim- 
inate racial  segrtgauon  or  to  eliminate,  re- 
duce, or  prevent  racial  IsoIaUon  In  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

(b)  From  the  funds  available  to  him  under 
the  Mcond  wntence  of  secUon  4(a)  the  Sec- 
retary la  also  authorized  to  make  granu  to 
local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams tor  children  who  are  from  environ- 
ments where  the  dominant  language  Is  other 
than  English  (such  as  French-speaking  and 
(Oriental  children)  and  who.  (1)  as  a  rwult 
ot  umlled  EngUsh-speaklng  abiuty  are  edu- 
catlonaUy  deprived,  (3)  have  needa  similar 
to  other  children  parUdpaUng  In  programs 
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or  projects  assuted  under  tblt  Act.  and  (3) 
ftttand  a  school  la  which  they  consUtuta 
mora.than  &0  per  ceDium  of  the  enrollment. 

rATMKNTS 

Sec.  10.  (■)  Upon  his  approval  of  an  ap- 
plication for  assistance  under  this  Act.  the 
Secretary  shall  reserve  from  the  applicable 
allotment  (including  any  applicable  reallot- 
ment)  a\-allable  therefor  the  amount  fixed 
for  such  application. 

<b)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  appli- 
cant such  reserved  amount,  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  install- 
ments consistent  with  established  prmctlce, 
as  he  may  determine. 

(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  an  application  to  be 
funded  under  the  first  sentence  of  section 
4<a)  which  l£  submitted  by  a  local  educa- 
tional agency  which  is  located  In  a  State  in 
which  no  State  agency  la  authorized  by  law 
to  provide,  or  in  the  case  In  which  there  Is  a 
sutistantlal  failure  by  a  local  educational 
agency  approved  for  a  program  or  project 
under  this  Act.  to  provide,  for  effective  par- 
ticipation on  an  equitable  basis  In  programs 
or  projects  authorized  under  this  Act  by 
children  enrolled  in.  or  by  teachers  or  other 
educational  staff  of.  any  one  or  more  private 
nonprofit  elementary  or  secondary  schools 
located  In  the  school  district  of  such  agency, 
the  Secretary  shall  arrange  for  the  provision, 
on  an  equitable  basis,  of  such  programs  or 
projects  and  shall  pay  the  costs  thereof  for 
any  fiscal  year  out  of  that  State's  allotment. 
The  Secretary  may  arrange  for  such  pro- 
grams through  contracts  with  institutions 
of  higher  education,  or  other  competent  non- 
profit Institutions  or  organizations. 

O)  In  determining  the  amount  to  be  wlth- 
beld  from  any  State's  allotment  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  programs  or  projecu,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  account  the  number  of 
children  and  teachers  and  other  educational 
staff  who  are  excluded  from  participation 
therein,  and  who.  except  for  such  exclusion. 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected  to  par- 
ticipate. 

<  d )  After  making  a  grant  or  contract  under 
thla  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  notify  the  ap- 
propriate State  educational  agency  of  the 
name  of  Che  approved  applicant  and  of  the 
amount  approved. 

(e)  The  amount  of  Ananclal  assistance  to 
a  local  educational  agency  under  this  Act 
may  not  exceed  those  net  additional  costs 
which  are  determined  by  the  Secretary,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
him.  to  be  the  result  of  the  Implementation 
of  a  plan  under  section  S(a). 

DXFINITIONB 

Sxc.  11.  As  used  In  this  Act.  except  when 
othwwise  specified— 

(a)  The  term  "current  expenditure  per 
pupil"  for  a  local  educational  agency  means 

(1)  the  expendltiu'es  for  free  public  educa- 
tion, including  expenditures  for  admlolstrm- 
tlon.  Instruction,  attendance  and  health 
serrlces,  pupil  transportation  serricea,  opera* 
tlon  and  maintenance  of  plant,  fixed  charges, 
and  net  expenditures  to  cover  deficits  for 
food  aerrlces  and  student  body  activities, 
but  not  Including  expenditures  tor  commu- 
nity services,  capital  outlay,  and  debt  service, 
or  any  expenditures  made  from  funds  grant- 
ed under  auch  Federal  program  of  assistance 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  divided  by 

(2)  the  number  of  children  In  average  dally 
attendance  to  whom  &uch  agency  provided 
free  public  education  during  the  year  for 
which  the  computation  is  made. 

(b)  The  term  "implementing  a  plan" 
means  that  a  local  educational  agency  is 
carrying  out  a  plan  In  accordance  with  Its 
terms  and  one  or  more  steps  or  requirements 
of  auch  plan  remain  to  be  carried  out. 

(e)  The  term  "equipment"  Indndea  ma- 
chinery, utlUtlee,  and  built-in  equipment  and 
any  necessary  enclosurea  or  structures  to 
house  them,  and  Includes  all  other  Items 
neceasary  for  the  provision  of  education  serv- 


tcea.  such  as  Instructional  equipment  and 
neceasary  furniture,  printed,  published,  and 
audlovuual  instructional  materials,  and 
other  related  material. 

(d)  The  term  "gifted  and  talented  chil- 
dren" means,  in  accordance  with  objective 
criteria  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  children 
who  have  outstanding  intellectual  ability  or 
creative  talent. 

(e)  The  term  "local  educational  agency" 
means  a  public  board  of  education  or  other 
public  authorUy  legally  constituted  within 
a  State  for  either  admlnlstraUve  control,  or 
direction,  of  public  elementary  or  secondary 
schools  In  a  city,  county,  township,  school 
district,  or  other  political  subdivision  or  a 
State,  or  such  combination  of  school  districts 
or  counties  as  are  recognised  In  a  State  as 
an  administrative  agency  for  Its  public  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  schools,  or  a  combina- 
tion of  local  educaUonal  agencies;  and  in- 
cludes any  other  public  institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  public  elementary  or  secondary  school; 
and  where  responsibility  for  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  activities  In  such  achooU 
which  are  to  be  aasuted  under  thla  Act  are 
vested  in  an  agency  subordinate  to  auch  a 
board  or  other  authority,  the  Secretary  may 
consider  such  subordinate  agency  as  a  local 
educational  agency  for  purpose  of  this  Act. 

(f)  The  term  "nonprofit"  as  applied  to  an 
agency,  organisation,  or  institution  means 
an  agency,  organization,  or  Institution  owned 
or  operated  by  one  or  more  nonprofit  corpo- 
rations or  associations  no  part  of  the  net 
earnings  of  which  inures,  or  may  lawfully 
Intire.  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  Individual. 

(g)  The  terms  "racially  Isolated  school" 
and  "racial  Isolation"  In  reference  to  a 
school  mean  a  school  and  condition,  respec- 
tively, in  which  Negro,  American  Indian,  or 
Spanlah-surnamed  American  children,  and 
children  who  are  members  of  other  racial 
minority  groups  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, constitute  more  than  60  per  centum  of 
the  enrollment  of  a  school. 

(h)  The  terms  "elementary  and  aeoondary 
school"  and  '^school"  mean  a  achool  which 
provldec  elementary  or  secondary  education, 
as  determined  under  State  law,  except  that 
It  does  not  Include  any  education  provided 
beyond  grade  12 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

(J)  The  term  "State"  means  one  of  the 
fifty  SUtea  or  the  District  of  ColumbU. 

(k>  The  term  "Bute  educational  ^ency" 
m»a"*  the  State  board  of  education  or  other 
agency  or  officer  primarily  responsible  for 
the  State  supervision  of  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  or.  If  there  is  no  such 
officer  or  agency,  an  officer  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Governor  or  by  State  law  for 
this  purpoee. 

EVALUATION 

Sec  la.  Such  portion  aa  the  Secretary  may 
determine,  but  not  more  than  1  per  centum, 
of  any  appropriation  under  this  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  to  him  for  eval- 
uation (dIrecUy  or  by  granu  or  contracts) 
of  the  programs  and  projects  authorized  by 
this  Act.  and  In  the  case  of  allotments  from 
any  such  appropriation,  the  amount  avail- 
able for  aUoUnent  shall  be  reduced 
accordingly. 

JODTT    rUKDINO 

Sxc.  13.  Pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  President,  where  funds  arc  advanced 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  one  or  more  other  Federal  sgen- 
cies  for  any  project  or  activity  funded  in 
whole  or  In  part  under  thla  Act.  anv  one 
Federal  agency  may  be  designated  to  act  for 
all  In  administering  the  funds  advanced.  In 
such  cases,  any  such  agency  m%y  waive  any 
technical  grant  or  contract  requirement  (as 
deflned  by  regulstions)  which  Is  inconsistent 
with  the  similar  requiremente  of  the  admin- 
istering agency  or  which  the  adminlsterlnc 
agency  does  not  Impose. 


NATIONAL  amriaoaT  couNcn. 
Sec.  14.  The  Prealdent  shall  appoint  a  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  the  EduoaUon  of 
Racially  Isolated  Children,  consisting  of 
twelve  membere,  for  the  purpoee  of  review- 
ing the  administration  and  operation  of  this 
Improvement  of  this  Act  and  Its  administra- 
tion and  operation  and  for  increaaing  the  ef- 
fectivenesfi  of  programs  or  projects  carried 
out  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

aKPOXTS 

SEC.  IS.  The  Secretary  shall  include  In  hla 
annual  report  to  the  Congress  a  full  report 
as  to  the  administration  of  this  Act  and  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  or  projects  there- 
under. 

GCNXmAL    PeOVtSIOKS 

Sec.  16.  (a)  The  provision  of  parte  B  and 
C  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act 
(tlUe  IV  at  Public  Law  34?  (Ninetieth  Con- 
gress) as  amended  by  title  rv  of  Public  Law 
230  (Ninety-first  Congress))  shall  apply  to 
the  program  of  Federal  assistance  authorized 
under  this  Act  S3  If  such  program  were  sn 
applicable  program  under  such  General  Edu- 
cation Provisions  Act.  and  the  Secretary  shall 
have  the  authority  vested  in  '-he  Commis- 
sioner of  Educauon  by  auch  parte  with  re- 
spect to  such  program- 

(b)  Section  423  of  such  General  Education 
Provisions  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970;"  after 
"the  International  Education  Act  of  lOM;". 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Ric?ord,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMCNDMXNT    OrmaD    BT    KXa.    ICXKK 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  a£  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr*.  Kzhk:  Amend 
section  3c  on  page  30  of  the  blU  to  read  aa 
f  oUows : 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subeectlona  <a)  and 
(b>  of  this  section  and  commencing  with 
fiscal  year  1073,  no  funds  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  where  any  funds  appropriated 
for  the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  any  author- 
ized program  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education  are  withheld  from  expenditure 
by  the  Department  except  aa  allowed  by  law." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  Is  recognized  in  support  of 
her  amendment. 

PAKLlAMXMTAaT    XNQUZRT 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  EJoes  the  gentle- 
^'oman  from  Hawaii  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield  for  that  parpose. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  As  I  un- 
derstand this,  is  it  a  substitute  for  the 
language? 

Mrs.  MINK.  Yes.  If  I  might  be  per- 
mltted  to  explain.  aU  It  does  is  add  the 
words  "commencing  with  ftscal  year 
1972"  and  then  at  the  very  end  of  the 
present  section  contained  in  the  bill  the 
words  "as  allowed  by  law".  This  is  a 
matter  which  haa  been  discussed  with 
both  sides  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tte 
gentlewoman  yidd? 
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Mrs.  MINK.  I  »m  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr  PERKINS  Mr.  Chairman,  we  feel 
that  the  amendment  Is  weU  taken.  It  Is 
a  clarllying  amendment.  We  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr  STEIOEB  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  genUewoman  yield 
for  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mrs.  MINK.  I  yield. 
Mr  STEIOEB  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  or 
not  if  the  Mink  amendment  presenUy 
before  the  committee  is  adopted  an 
amendment  would  be  in  order  to  stnke 
that  section?  ,    __  ^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  that  the  MUU  amendment 
proposes  to  strike  subsection  <c)  and 
insert  new  language.  If  that  amendment 
IS  adopted  it  would  not  then  be  in  or- 
der to  sulke  subsection  ic). 

Mrs.   MINK-   Mr.   Chairman.   I  yield 
bacic  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
strssnriTTi  imNuMiKT  OFiran  rr  «a-  snt- 
cn  or  wiscoirsDi  fo»  thk  MUtniMtin  or- 

rXSZO  BT  MBS.   U.IWK 

Mr.  STEIOEB  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  a  substitute  amend- 
ment for  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Ajaendment  oO«reiJ  bj  Mr.  amen  o!  Wl»- 
consln  u  »  luOsUtute  for  the  «mi«mlmtnt 
offered  by  Mrj.  Mnot:  On  page  30,  strtke 
ou;  lines  11  through  16 
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Mr.  STEIOEB  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  subsection  (c)  of  section 
3  of  the  bin  is  language  that  was  not  of- 
fered in  the  subcommittee  and  was.  I 
may  say.  offered  in  the  full  committee  In 
a  rather  difficult  situation,  when  I  sus- 
pect that  most  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  had  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  language  or 
to  fully  review  the  impact. 

I  believe  It  ought  to  be  quite  clear  that 
if  this  language,  even  as  It  would  be  mod- 
ified by  the  distinguished  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii,  stays  In  the  bill,  we  will  be 
making  a  serious  error.  I  believe  It  is  bad 
public  policy  and  frankly  unwise  fiscal 
poUcv  to  attempt  to  tie  the  hands  of  the 
President  In  dealing  with  the  Federal 
budget.  That  Is  what  this  lanpaaee  In  this 
bill  intends  td  do. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Congress  can  beat 
exercise  its  powers  through  the  normal 
appropriations  process,  and  should  not 
find  Itself  hamstruns  by  the  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  lAl»r  or 
of  this  committee  in  attempting  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  appropriations. 

What  the  amendment  says,  and  what 
the  language  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman offered  in  attempting  to  modify 
the  language  says.  In  essence  Is  the  fol- 
lowing: That  nothing  In  this  bill  shall 
be  spent  if  there  is  any  single  reduction 
In  the  expenditure  of  any  appropriation 
for  any  OfBce  of  Education  program.  It 
we  attempt  to  hold  this  program  hostage 
for  all  the  other  educational  programs 
I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
would  not  be  In  the  best  public  Interest. 
There  are.  as  I  lecaU.  something  Uke  125 
fdnratlmial  programs  in  the  QlBce  of 


Education,  some  of  them  of  very  minor 
importance.  What  this  amendment  to 
effect  says  Is  that  aid  for  desegregaOon  la 
the  least  Important  program  in  educa- 
Uon  and  that  U  we  make  any  reducUon 
in  any  expenditure  for  any  other  educa- 
Uon  program  then  we  cannot  spend  any 
money  for  this  program. 

I  think  that  the  substitute  amendment 
I  have  offered  makes  sense  In  terms  of 
attempting  to  sUbUlze  the  situation  and 
recognizes  that  this  bill  contains  pro- 
visions that  are  important  and  ought 
not  to  be  held  hostage  and  that  this 
particular  section  wUl  create  havoc  on 
the  part  of  the  administration  and,  to 
my  ludgment.  will  create  havoc  on  the 
part  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  modification 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  Is  not 
agreed  to  and  Is  not  adopted  and  that 
we  can  go  on  arguing  about  the  merits 
of  the  substance  of  the  issue  and  not 
about  whether  or  not  you  want  to  hold 
desegregation  hostage  for  the  rest  of  the 

'^;  WILLIAM   D.   FORD.   Will   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STZIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  I  should  not 
like  to  let  that  part  of  the  gentleman's 
statement    stand,    but    his    arguments 
should  be  saved,  because  as  soon  as  we 
finish  wit*!  this  amendment,  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  that  will  do  what  the 
gentleman    accuses    tiie    gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  of  doing  with  her  amend- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact,  her  ammd- 
ment  falls  far  short  of  having  the  effect 
that  you  describe.  For  that  rea.%n.  al- 
though I  will  support  her  amendment 
and  I  will  offer  an  amendment  that  goes 
even  further  and  does  precisely  the  things 
that  you  have  been  describing.  I  will  do 
this  because  many  of  us  have  an  almost 
total  lack  of  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
this  administration  Insofar  as  It  has  com- 
municated its  InUntlons  to  us,  up  to 
this  point,  to  add  any  new  money  to  the 
toUl  budget  lor  the  purpose  of  funding 
this  bill.   We  think   there   will    be  an 
attempt  to  raid  the  going  programs  that 
are  serving  the  very  people  that  Ills  bin 
seeks  to  serve.  For  that  reason  I  win 
attempt  to  amend  the  bill.  But  I  think  it 
Is  unfair  to  try  to  shoot  down  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii's  amendment  with 
the  argument  that  really  goes  to  my 
amendment  and  not  to  hers. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  I  wUl 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
the  argument  goes  to  bcth  amendments. 
I  do  not  think  It  belongs  In  the  bill,  and 
I  believe  it  ought  to  be  struck  out.  It 
makes  no  sense  at  all,  whether  you  are 
a  Democrat  or  a  Republican,  to  atumpt 
to  play  politics  with  legislation  of  this 
kind  It  is  apparently  what  some  of  you 
are  attempting  to  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  STEIOEB  of  Wisconsin.  I  do  not 
yield.  - 

I  think  It  is  qtUte  clear  nbt  this 
amendment  attempts  to  do  ana  that  the 
nationsl  interest  would  be  best  served  if 
we  delete  the  language. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 


Mr   WHJJAM  D.  FOBD.  Mr   Chair- 
man. I  rise  m  support  of  the  amend- 

The  gentleman  who  Just  left  the  'fell 
declined  to  yield  to  me.  but  I  want  to  ask 
him  If  he  is  not  playing  politics  with  this 
bill  I  ask  him  if  he  has  enough  confi- 
dence—and it  seems  he  has  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  President's  Intentions  than 
the  rest  of  us  have— to  ask  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  to  loin  him  in 
assuring  us  that  they  have  in  some  way 
had  communicated  to  them  the  Inton- 
tlon  of  the  President  to  prepare  a  budget 
for  next  month.  January,  that  will  come 
to  this  Congress  asking  for  full  funding 
of  the  programs  that  we  no*  jj»«  J" 
the  field  of  education  and.  In  addlUon  to 
that,  a  funding  of  this  program^ 

The  fact  of  the  mattor,  Mr.  Chairmaii 
and  members  of  the  committee.  Is  that 
not  one  single  inan  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  is  willing  to  move  one  Inch  to 
reUance  on  his  beUef.  If  he  has  one,  that 
the  President  does  Intend  to  ask  for  new 
money  for  this  bill  which  we  have  be- 
fore us  today.  In  fact.  I  am  one  who 
does  not  believe,  whether  it  appears  to  be 
cynicism  or  polities  on  the  part  of  the 
Bcnfleman  from  Wisconsin— and  that  is 
k  characterization  he  will  have  to  make 
for  hlmsclf-I  am  one  who  does  not  be- 
lieve that  the  President  intends  to  spend 
an  addlUonal  nickel  on  education  but 
believe  he  totends  to  raid  the  ong^g 
pro<mim!  and.  under  the  Rulse  of  giving 
more  monev  to  education,  next  ve«r  wHl 
resdlnst  the  way  in  which  we  distribute 
an  Inadequate  amount  of  support  for 
miiny  plementary  and  secondary  school 
nrosrams.  This  will  not  serve  the  t>est 
interests  of  education,  either  way,  th»t  la 
whether  you  are  for  or  against  the  con- 
cent of  sMTwation  In  education.^ 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  eentleman  vleld? 

Mr.  WTLLLAM  D.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman.  ,j„j 

Mr  DELLENBACK.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Michigan  none  of  us  on  your  side 
of  the  aisle  or  on  ours  is  In  a  po^Uon 
to  give  the  assurancM  that  you  ask  for. 

Let  me  say  as  an  Inrttvldual 

Mr  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  May  I  sayto 

the  gentleman  very   simoly,  why   not? 

Mr    DELLENBACK    Because  none  of 

us  knowB  what  Is  going  to  be  in  that 

'"vS-*  WILUAM  D  FORD.  8omebo*f  on 
that  side  teust  have  the  ear  of  the  White 
House  The  minority  leader  is  sitting 
right  there.  He  Is  always  on  the  fioor 
teUlng  m  what  will  happen  on  Armed 
Ssrvlces  CoHimltt<«  biUs  and  other  legts- 
Intipn  He  reads  us  letters  regularly  from 
the  President  teUIng  us  what  he  wmUs 
or  what  he  wUl  not  do  and  what  he  wlB 
do  and  what  he  will  spend.  I  want  to  ask 

hlmlf  thlsUnewn^onev.  

Mr.  GERALD  B.  FOBD  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  WILLIAM  D  FORD  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr  OERALD  B.  FOBD.  The  gentle- 
man makes  the  most  ridiculous  argu- 
ment I  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  this  session  of  Congress.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  no  President  In  Decem- 
ber has  made  any  commltmant  as  to 
what  la  going  to  be  to  a  budget  that  will 
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be  submitted  In  January,  'ifour  President 
did  not  and  our  President  should  not  do 
so  until  he  has  made  a  final  declsloQ  on 
the  budget  as  a  whole  and  by  law  that 
budget  must  be  submitted  to  January 
each  year. 

Mr.  WTTJ.TAM  D.FOBD.  I  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  topptog  my  ridiculous 
argument  to  a  very  skillful  way. 

If  the  President  is  unwilling  to  tell  us 
whether  there  Is  to  be  any  money  to 
January,  then  I  suggest  that  this  Con- 
gress should  not  pass  this  bill  until  next 
January. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Wtsconsto,  rose  to  speak 
to  this  particular  potot.  he  todlcated 
that  the  type  of  amendment  which  was 
added  to  committee  to  the  bill  that  be 
now  seeks  to  strike  from  the  bill  on  page 
20,  even  as  modified  by  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Muck)  ,  is  ex- 
tremely bad  legislation.  If  that  language 
remains  to  this  legislation,  we  are  in 
truth  saying  that  all  appropriations  au- 
thorized under  this  bill  will  remain 
hostage  to  all  other  educational  expen- 
ditures authorized  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  I  think  that  Is  exactly  what  is 
intended. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  'Mr.  William  D.  Ford) — and 
I  think  he  knows  this  to  be  the  case — I 
am  one  of  those  who  has  favored  not 
only  to  the  subcommittee,  but  to  the  full 
committee  and  also  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  additional  spending  for  educa- 
tion. I  think  it  is  Important  that  we  have 
this.  But  I  think  we  make  a  serious  mis- 
take, ladles  and  gentlemen,  if  we  say 
that  not  one  dime  under  this  program 
can  be  spent  until  every  other  educa- 
tional appropriation,  for  whatever  the 
program,  has  been  expended. 

The  language  which  appears  on  page 
20  of  the  bill  is  extremely  dangerous  lan- 
guage. This  was  brought  out  in  the  dis- 
cussions before  the  committee.  I  am 
pleased  Uiat  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  attempts  to  tone 
down  some  of  the  wacst  abuses  to  that 
language  now  contained  in  the  bill.  We 
pointod  out  some  of  those  issues  when 
the  matter  was  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee for  discussion,  but  we  were  over- 
ruled by  the  majority  and  they  sailed 
ahead  to  insert  this  very  language  they 
now  seek  to  amend. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  they  now  see 
some  weaknesses  in  their  own  language, 
if  we  go  to  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii,  however  nobly  con- 
ceived, we  make  a  mistake,  tiecause 
what  we  will  be  doing  under  those  cir- 
cumstances is  cri(>pling  the  very  bill  that 
we  are  speaking  to. 

Mr,  Chairman,  there  is  great  need  for 
thU  legislation.  This  bill  is  striving  to 
assist  areas  throughout  the  country,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South.  But  we  have  had 
citations  of  other  places,  such  as.  for  to- 
stance,  California.  Michigan,  and  New 
England,  where  there  is  also  a  need  for 
legislation  of  this  particular  nature. 
If  we  do  not  pass  legislation  of  this 


type  we  will  find  iiicreaslng  desegrega- 
tion difficulty  in  all  of  these  areas,  to 
Texas,  throughout  the  North,  the  South, 
the  East,  and  the  West.  And  with  no 
Federal  assistance  avaUable.  however, 
desperately  needed. 

Mr.  Cbaliman,  I  urge  support  of  the 
substituto  proposal  which  has  been  of- 
fwed  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsto 
(Mr.  Stcigeh)  . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requlslto  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  opposition  to 
the  substituto. 

I  have  (ought  and  opposed  any  limi- 
tation on  expenditures. 

The  gentlewoman's  original  language 
as  contained  to  the  bill  did  not  seem  to 
me  to  serve  the  purpose.  Apparently  there 
were  others  who  felt  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  letter  from 
Secretary  Blchardson.  addressed  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  the  Hon- 
otable  CssL  D.  PxaKDJs.  to  which  he 
states  as  follows: 

DacnoXB  17,  1970. 
Hon.  Cakl  D.  PiaiuNS, 
Chairman,    Committee    an    gdwcoMon    «tuS 
Labor,  House  of  Rejrretentativee,  Woeh- 
ington.  D.C. 

DxAB  MB.  Cbaohan  :  I  would  like  u>  ex- 
press Ih-*  Admlnlstrmtlon'e  Btrong  support  tor 
the  enectment  of  H.K.  1»4«.  tbe  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  of  1»70.  Bs  reported  by  the 
Ootnmlttee  on  Edticstion  and  Labor.  With 
only  one  quallAcatlon.  I  tuge  psasBge  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Oominltte«. 

The  quallllCBtlon  LoToIves  Section  3(e) 
of  H.H.  1M46.  wbl£h  provides  th»l  no  lunds 
Bre  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry 
out  the  Act  If  any  funds  appropriated  to  the 
Office  of  Education  were  withheld  from  ex- 
penditure during  the  prevlouH  year  by  the 
Department  oT  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. ThlB  provision  la  unacceptable.  Under 
PX.  91-304,  some  ot  the  funde  approfinated 
for  OkbI  year  1970  to  various  agencies  of  the 
government  including  the  Office  of  Education 
had  to  be  withheld.  Our  compliance  with  that 
Congreselonal  mandate  to  reduce  eipendl- 
ttlres  oould  mean  that  no  funds  are  author- 
laed  for  the  Bmergency  School  Aid  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1971.  Since  the  provision  deals 
vltb  authortsatlons,  any  appropriation  for 
the  Act  might  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
on  the  grounds  that  vartotu  Ot&cx  of  Educa- 
tion funding  actions  might  constitute  a  with- 
holding within  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The 
reeult&nt  utwertalnty  concerning  the  fund- 
ing cf  the  program  could  serlotisty  impair  Its 
objectlvea. 

That  'was  the  position  of  the  Secretary, 
and  properly  so.  And  so  the  genUewoman 
from  Hawaii  had  corrected  that  situation 
with  the  amendment  that  she  has 
brou^t  before  us  today  where  she  now 
-says  that  the  amendment  that  we  were 
prepared  to  accept,  or  that  was  expected 
to  be  accepted,  would  llrolt  this  to  com- 
mence with  fiscal  1972,  which  means  that 
the  funds  that  the  Secretary  would  have 
to  withhold  for  various  porpoaee  would 
not  affect  or  Impede  the  forward  move- 
ment of  this  leglslatton. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
has  met  us  more  than  half  way  on  this, 
because  she  has  corrected  It,  she  has 
recognized  the  problem  tavolved  in  the 
original  language,  and  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  there  Is  merit  for  her  language.  We 
are   now   assured   that  in   the  next   6 


p<nT;tha,  January  to  June  SO,  that  there 
Is  not  going  to  be  a  substantial  reduction 
on  on-going  programs,  to  find  funds  for 
those  programs.  This  would  be  of  deep 
concern  to  many  Members  of  the  House 
if  we  did  not  have  this  Hnd  of  prohibi- 
tion. 

So,  for  that  reason,  the  gentlewoman 
has  agreed  that  this  is  forward  moving 
Into  fiscal  1972.  This  will  be  a  guarantee 
that  there  will  be  no  substantial  reduc- 
tion to  on-gotng  prograBis,  programs  that 
are  already  ftmded,  or  at  least  tsMd- 
peted  by  the  school  districts  all  over  the 
country. 

I  thtok  the  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment is  a  good  one.  It  protects  existing 
progrums.  "nie  administration  has 
pledged  that  it  wOl  seek  new  money  for 
this  program  before  us  today,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  House  would  reject 
the  substitute  and  permit  the  committee 
to  accept  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii,  which  then 
I  think  will  not  only  protect  existing  pro- 
gram?., but.  will  of  course,  seek  to  see  that 
the  administration  wHl  have  to  come  up 
with  new  funds  if  it  wants  to  fund  the 
program  we  are  enacting  today. 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUCINBKI.  I  yidd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  COtfYBaa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  (or  yielding,  and  I 
think  his  potot  is  well  taken — to  this 
matter,  at  least. 

Mr.  PDCINBKI.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  We  have  a  situation 
here  to  which  the  bill  id  now  trying  to 
be  improved  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Hawaii,  and  as  soon  as  we  offer  the  first 
correcting  amendment  we  start  getting 
toto  the  old  kind  of  procedures  that  so 
frequently  bedevil  this  House,  and  par- 
ticularly this  "lameduok"  session  of  the 
Congress. 

Now,  I  think  this  Is  an  extremely  rea- 
sonable proposal  that  the  gentlcvomaa 
from  Hawaii  has  offered.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  it  does  not  carry,  then  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  at  lines  5  and  7  which 
win  reduce  the  amount  of  money — 

Mr.  pnciNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
genUeman  from  Michigan  will  pardon 
me  for  toterruptlng,  but  I  do  want  to 
yield  part  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wlsoonsto  on  this  mattor. 

Mr.  STEIOEB  of  Wisconsto.  Mr. 
CSuLirraan.  I  appseclato  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  concerned  hy  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. I  do  not  agree  with  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  genUewoman  from  Ha- 
waii, as  modified.  I  do  not  believe  It  be- 
longs to  the  bill.  I  have.  I  believe,  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  right  at  this  time  to 
try  and  knock  it  out,  beca,use  It  is  not 
relevant  to  what  this  bill  is  all  about.  I 
think  It  is  a  mistake.' 

■The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requlslto  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chatnnon.  I  was  originally  to- 
olined  to  believe,  as  was  stated  to  general 
detatc.  that  we  ^ould  be  able  to  offer 
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amendments  to  correct  and  eliminate  the 
tremendous  »-a5te  that,  according  to  the 
reports,  occurred  during  the  expenditure 
of  the  first  $75  milBon  of  this  program. 
In  na  judgment.  It  Is  utterly  scandal- 
ous that  we.  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  start  spending  $1.5  billion  for  a 
program  while  conceding  for  the  most 
part  that  the  flrst  $75  million  was  wasted. 
While  I  certainly  agree  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  has  a  perfect 
right  to  Oder  amendments  consistent 
with  his  position.  I  do  not  believe  they 
are  consistent  with  what  we  heard  during 
the  debate  from  aU  those  who  were  so 
anxious  to  strengthen  this  bill. 

It  is  curious  to  me  that  those  who  sup- 
port the  hill  do  not  hare  many — if  any — 
strengthening  amendments  and  thoee 
who  have  deep  reservations  and  who  may 
end  up  voting  against  the  bill,  are  trying 
to  oBer  some  sensible,  corrective  meas- 
uiea. 

Mr.  POCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  PUCWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  b«- 
Ueve  the  gentleman  would  be  doing  a 
great  disservice  to  an  awful  lot  of  school 
districts  m  this  country  to  conclude  or 
to  say  the  entire  $75  million  was  mis- 
spent. I  am  the  first  to  agree  that  some  of 
the  charges  contained  In  the  report,  made 
on  a  selective  basis,  can  be  sut>stanliated. 
But  I  am  also  here  to  tell  the  gentleman 
millions  of  dollars  will  flow  into  school 
districts  where  the  schools  would  have 
had  a  real  crisis. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  sutement.  But  I  tell  the  gentle- 
man. I  am  perfectly  aware  that  some  of 
the  175  million  may  not  have  been  mis- 
spent. I  agree  with  the  genUeman  on 
that.  But  I  think  most  of  the  amount, 
according  to  all  of  the  reports,  was  cal- 
louslj'    and    unconscionably    wasted.    I 
hope  every  Member  tsikes  the  opportu- 
nity to  read  the  evaluatory  study  of  the 
emergency    school    assistance    program 
that  was  prepared  by  a  group  composed 
of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee. Delta  Ministry  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Lawyers  Com- 
mittee for  Civil  Rights  Dnder  Law.  Law- 
yers Constitutional  Defense  Committee, 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund  Inc..  and  the  Washington  Research 
Project.  They  found  In  the  295  school  dis- 
tricts monitored  In  this  study,  a  total 
of    179    tl»t   were    clearly    engaged   to 
practices    that    should    have    rendered 
them  Ineligible  for  grants  imder  the  ap- 
proprlBtloD  and  accompanying  regula- 
tions. Sufficient  evidence  was  found  In  87 
other  districts  to  consider  their  eligi- 
bility questionable  Less  than  10  percent 
of  the  districts— 29— were  found  to  be 
complying  with  the  law.  These  flgures 
show  an  Incredibly  poor  record. 

I  would  further  remtad  my  friend,  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  PticnraKi) . 
that  only  yesterday  we  had  a  bill  that 
talked  about  feeding  25  million  poor  peo- 
ple that  did  not  cost  much  more  than  the 
verj-  amount  we  are  now  rushing  through 
in  this  bill.  But  then,  everyone  was 
anmlnlng  It  with  extreme  caution  and 
thoroughness. 


I  believe  that  If  we  cannot  spend  $75 
million  properly,  and  the  record  so 
shows,  then  we  ought  to  go  a  lltUe  more 
slowly  on  expending  the  next  $1.5  bUllon. 
And.  therefore.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  and  I 
hope  the  substitute  amendment  is  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  QR08S.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Wn.u*M  D.  Poao)  said 
that  unless  there  was  a  provision  written 
Into  this  legislation  to  provide  for  the 
mandatory  expenditure  of  certain  other 
educational  funds,  that  this  bill  ought  to 
be  defeated.  I  agree  that  It  ought  to  be 
defeated,  and  for  other  reasons  dealing 
with  Onances. 

That  leads  me  to  ask  a  question  or 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  who 
Is  handling  the  bill  on  the  floor,  where  It 
Is  proposed  to  get  the  $1.5  billion  to  fund 
this  busing  bill  over  the  next  18  months? 
Mr.  PDCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  course.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PDCIN8KI.  The  President  has  ob- 
viously recognized  the  enormous  gravity 
of  the  situation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  asking  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  since  he  Is  offering 
this  bill,  where  the  Sl'i  billion  Is  going 
to  come  from? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  I  IwUeve  that  by  get- 
ting the  troops  out  of  Vietnam— that  will 
help  some.  Also  by  getting  the  troops  out 
of  Europe — that  will  help  some.  The  Pres- 
ident sent  up  a  series  of  priorities  and 
I  am  willing  to  go  along  and  see  that 
that  is  done.  The  President  seems  to  feel 
that  he  can  find  this  money.  He  can 

give  this 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute. 
Mr.   PUCINSKI.   The   President   can 
make  this  a  top  priority— that  is  how 
urgent  this  legislaUon  is. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  has 
evaded  the  question  of  where  It  Is  pro- 
paced  to  get  the  money. 

Without  this  legislation  and  a  $1  ^  bil- 
lion expenditure  for  the  busing  of  chil- 
dren, we  are  confronted.  acconUng  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  a  deficit  of  some- 
where between  $19  billion  and  $20  bil- 
lion. Where  else  but  by  borrowing  the 
money  and  adding  to  the  deficit  will  you 
get  It?  And  what  Is  the  necessity  for  It? 
The  genUeman  from  nUnols  (Mr. 
PociitSKi)  said  a  few  moments  ago  that 
this  bill  Is  necessary  to  stabilize  schools. 
How  do  you  stabilize  schools  In  this  kind 
of  a  bill? 
Mr.  FDCINSKI.  Are  you  asking  me? 
Mr.  GEOSS.  Ves. 

How  are  you  going  to  stabilize  schools 
simply  by  spending  $Hi  bUllon  to  bus 
school  children? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  If  my  colleague,  whom 
I  respect  very  highly,  and  he  knows  it. 
will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  testi- 
mony of  the  experts  who  are  focerf  with 
this  vexing  problem  and  Its  solutl-  n.  he 
wlU  observe  that  they  recommend  that 

the  way  to  stabilize 

Mr.  GROSS.  WUl  the  ue^t'em-i 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  You  asked  roe  a  ques- 


tion. WUl  you  permit  me  to  give  you  an 
answer? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yea.  but  please  do  not 
lake  all  of  my  time.  ^  ^.  ^ 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  The  theory  behind 
this  legislation  Is  based  on  the  testimony 
with  respect  to  the  schools  of  this 
country.  ,  .         .      . 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  Ulklng  about 
theory.  Just  a  minute,  now.  I  am  not 
talking  about  theory.  Suppose  In  a  school 
there  are  75  black  children  and  25  white 
children,  or  the  reverse  Does  that  make 
the  school  any  more  stable  or  any  more 
unstable?  _,„ 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes.  If  you  will  pro- 
vide good  quality  education  to  all  of  those 
children,  the  75  black  children  and  the  25 

white  children 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  will  assume  they  are 
getting  quality  education  ^    ...  ^ 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  You  cannot  make  that 
assumption  today  because  they  are  not 
getting  It.  That  Is  what  this  bill  Is  de- 
signed to  do.  All  over  this  country  there 
are  school  districts  that  are  faced  with 
bankruptcy. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  think  It  Is  the  most  ri- 
diculous sutement  I  have  heard  in  this 
session  of  Congress  to  say  that  you  can 
throw  $1.5  billion  at  the  schools  of  this 
country  for  the  purpose  of  busing  school 
children,  and  by  doing  so  make  them 
any  more  or  any  less  sUble 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa.  „ 

Mr  SCHERLE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.  I  would  Uke  to  pose  this 
question  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois: 
How  much  money  Is  In  this  busing  bUl 
for  my  Catholic  children  back  In  Iowa? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  To  the  extent  that 
they  are  able  to  participate  in  the  de- 
segregation plan— It  would  depend  upon 
what  kind  of  program  and  what  kind  of 
proposal  they  submit  through  the  local 
school  district.  It  would  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary. 

The  gentleman  has  called  this  a  bus- 
ing bUl.  Apparently  that  Is  a  nasty  word 
or  the  key  word  around  here.  But  I 
think  the  House  ought  to  know  that 
out  of  the  $75  million  that  has  been  ap- 
propriated so  far.  less  than  1  percent  has 
been  spent  on  busing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Busing  Is  the  key  word— 
$1  Vi  billion  of  It  in  the  next  18  months — 
and  busing,  carried  on  simply  to  achieve 
so-caUed  racial  balance,  is  Intolerable. 
This  bill  is  destructive  of  the  neighbor- 
hood school  concept:  It  Is  destructive  of 
educaUon:  It  adds  to  and  duplicates 
programs  already  In  effect,  and  It  calls 
for  the  expenditure  of  a  vast  amount  of 

The  bill  ought  to  be  defeated.  It  ought 
never  to  have  been  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  In  this  "lameduck"  session. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  staU  the  parliamentary  situation 
before  putting  the  question  on  the  pend- 
ing amendments. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woma.T  ff  m  H»-wall  is  a  motion  to  strike 
o-jt  the  sibsfctlon  and  Insert  new  lan- 
guare  Tht  amendment  offered  by  the 
genUeraa.i  from  Wisconsin  is  a  motion 
to  sflka  oui  the  subsection.  The  ptece- 
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dents  Indicate  that  in  this  situation  the 
proponents  of  the  subsection  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  perfect  It  before  the 
vote  is  taken  on  striking  it  from  the  bill. 
If  the  Mink  amendment  is  agreed  to. 
the  motion  to  strike  out  then  falls  and 
is  not  voted  on.  II  the  amendment  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Hawaii  is  defeated, 
then  the  vote  will  recur  on  the  motion  to 
strike. 

PAMJAlKNTAtT    INQUIHT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chtilrman.  a  parliamentary  toqulry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wlscoii.«ln  will  state  his  parliamen- 
tary Inquiry. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  I  And  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  somewhat  unusual  In 
that  It  comes  after  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing amendment  Therefore  I  am  correct, 
am  I  not.  In  saying  that  for  those  who 
want  to  strike  this  section  the  vote  Is 
"no"  on  the  Mink  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Mink  amend- 
ment must  be  defeated  before  there  will 
be  a  vote  on  the  Stelger  of  Wisconsin 
motion  to  strike. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Hawaii 
(Mrs.  MiHKi. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ptrkcts* 
there  were — ayes  24.  noes  49. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  PucmsKi 
and  Mr.  Stxiceb  of  Wlsconsm. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  35, 
noes  60. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now  is 
on  the  tunendment  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Siaicaa). 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMeNDMENT  OFTK«CD  BT  MR.  MZm  OT  WXW  TDRK 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chahman, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

/Unendmcnt  otlered  by  Mr.  Rrm  of  New 
York:  P«ge  SO.  line  M.  tbe  following  new 
mRterlBl  u  section  U  and  renumber  subse- 
quent sections  accordingly : 

•■COMPl.AIJfT  PlOCCntTRR 

■Sb:.  11.  (»)  In  the  case  of  Ruy  policy,  prac- 
tice procedure  or  other  action  by  any  recipi- 
ent of  funds  under  this  Act  In  »1ol«tlon  of 
this  Act  or  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  19*4,  Roy  person  aggrieved  by  «uch  policy, 
practice  procedure  or  other  action  shall  have 
the  right  to  file  with  the  Secretary  a  com- 
plaint alleging  such  violation. 

••(bl  within  15  days  of  receiving  such  com- 
plaint, the  Secretary  shall  determine,  on  the 
baals  of  investigation,  whether  probable  eauae 
exlata  to  believe  that  such  complaint  Is  Justi- 
fied. 

■'(cl  Upon  determination  that  there  u  Buch 
probable  cause,  the  Secretary  shall  suspuui 
all  assistance  under  this  Act  to  such  recipient 
for  expenses  Incurred  suljsequent  to  the  dat<? 
of  such  determination. 

"(d)  Within  16  days  of  such  determination 
the  Sacretary  shall  convene  a  formal  bearing: 
within  15  days  of  the  close  of  such  bearlags. 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  whether  the 
complaint  Is  JusUfled.  Upon  determlnaUon 
that  a  complaint  Is  Justified,  the  Secretary 
shall  terminate  the  eligibility  of  such  appli- 
cant for  assistance  under  this  Act  effective 
as  of  the  data  of  auqjenalon  of  asRlftRnra 
pursuant  paragraph  (b)." 

CZVI ISSO— Part  SI 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  potot  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wfll 
count. 

Ninety  Members  are  present,  not  a 
ouorum.  The  CJlerk  will  call  the  roll. 
'  The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

|BoU  No.  4231 

Addabbo              Foreman  O'Konskl 

Anderson.  HI.      Porsythe  O'Neal.  Ost. 

Aaplnall               Praaer  O'Neill.  Ifaaa. 

Ayrea                   Oaydos  Ottlnger 

Blackburn           Olalmo  Passman 

Boland                GUbert  Pepper 

Boiling                Green.  Oreg.  Phllbln 

Brock                    Grunibs  Powell 

Brotzman            Drover  Price.  Tex. 

Brown.  Calif.      Oubaer  PurceU 

Brown,  Mich.      Halpem  Quillen 

Burke.  Fla.          Hubert  Bees 

Burton.  Utah      Heckler.  Mass.  Relfel 

Bush                    Horton  Rivers 

Button                Hull  Roberts 

(Samp                 Hungate  Boooey.  Pa. 

Celler                   Jarman  Rosenthal 

dark                   Karth  Roudebush 

CoUlna.  m.          Kee  St  Oeimaln 

Conte                  Kleppe  Satlerflcld 

Corman               Kluczrnskl  Schadeberg 

Cowger                KuykendaU  Slkea 

Cramer                Landrum  Smitb,  N.T. 

(Cunningham      Laogen  Snyder 

I^addano             Long.  1^.  Springer 

Delaney               t^ng.  Md.  Stephena 

Dent                    Lukans  Stuckey 

Derwlnskl           UcCluie  Thompaon.  N  J. 

DUjgs                   Mcculloch  Tleman 

Dtngell                Mcl>ade  Tunney 

Donohua             McKnaally  Wataon 

Dowdy                 May  Welcker 

Dwyer                  Meads  Widnall 

Bdwards.  Oallf .  MeakUl  Wllaon.  Bob 

Edwards.  La.       Mlze  WUson, 

Brans.  (?olo.        Montgomery  Ciiarlea  H. 

Evlns.  Tenn.       Morse  Wmn 

rallon                   Morton  Wolff 

Partj«eln            Moss  Wydler 

Plsb                     Muiphy.  lU  Young 
Foley                   Murphy.  N.Y. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albbit) 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Coxmaw. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideraUon  the  bill  HH.  19448. 
and  finding  Itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
312  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitang. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RiiD).  for  5  minutes  m  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment be  reread  for  the  benefit  of  Mem- 
bers who  were  not  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARX.lAMCKTAaT    XNQtTBT 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the 
genUeman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
It  be  in  order  for  the  genUeman  in  the 
well  to  offer  three  amendments  en  bloc 
but  have  them  voted  on  separately? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
If  the  amendments  are  to  be  voted  on 
separately,  they  should  be  offered  sepa- 
rately. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  aerk  will  read 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 
The  (Tlerk  reread  the  amendment. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Crhairman, 
my  amendment  would  add  a  new  section 
11  to  the  bill  providing  for  a  procedure 
whereby  persons  in  a  community  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  the  act  would  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  file  a  complatot 
and  have  the  complaint  tovesUgated 
upon  a  finding  of  probable  cause.  A  com- 
plaint could  be  filed  in  the  case  of  any 
policy,  practice,  procedure  or  other  ac- 
Uon  by  any  recipient  of  funds  under  this 
act  in  vlolaUon  of  this  act  or  Utie  'VI  of 
the  ClvU  RlghU  Act  of  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  major  weak- 
nesses that  I  see  in  the  present  bill  Is  that 
it  lacks  a  mechanism  providing  for  par- 
ticipation by  local  parents  on  a  blraclal 
basis  In  applicaUon  and  operating  pro- 
cedures. Such  a  mechanism  is  funda- 
mental in  most  of  our  current  educaU(3n 
programs,  and  I  believe  It  is  a  vitally 
needed  safeguard  in  this  bill,  especially. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  evaluation  of  the 
emergency  school  assistance  program  to 
date  by  six  leading  ci%'il  rights  groups 
raises  grave  doubts  as  to  the  objecOve. 
unbiased  and  purposeful  adminlstraUon 
of  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
act  I  believe  that  eveo'  affected  citizen 
should,  therefore,  have  the  right  to  bring 
a  complaint  to  the  Secretary  and  to  have 
funds  suspended  and  a  hearing  held  If 
probable  cause  Is  found. 

Following  a  hearing,  if  a  complaint  is 
Justified  the  Secretary  shall  terminate 
the  eligibility  of  the  local  educaUonal 
agency  for  assistance  under  this  act. 

I  regret  the  necessity  for  including  this 
provision  but  I  feel  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  enact  this  statute  without  taking  every 
precauUon  to  insure  that  only  those  who 
are  in  fact  desegregating  their  schools  In 
the  fullest  meaning  of  the  word  will 
receive  these  funds. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  believe  the  genUe- 
man has  brought  forth  a  very  important 
amendment  that  wUl  begta  to  allay  the 
fears  which  have  been  unfortunately  ex- 
pressed about  this  bill.  Can  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York  again  describe  what 
we  are  going  to  accomplish  by  this 
amendment? 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  As  the  genUe- 
man will  recall,  in  the  report.  "The  Em- 
ergency School  Assistance  Program:  An 
EhraluaUon."  It  was  found  that  there  were 
a  number  of  school  districts  wherein 
grants  were  made  to  districts  which  had 
earlier  been  found  ineligible  for  any  Fed- 
eral assistance  because  of  refusal  to  com- 
ply nith  the  nondlscrlmlnaUon  require- 
ments of  the  ClvU  Rlghte  Act.  This 
amendment  would  permit  an  individual 
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parent  In  any  one  of  those  district*  to 
sUte  that  the  funds  In  the  first  Instance 
were  being  applied  Improperly  and  un- 
consUtutionally:  and,  second,  to  seek 
redress  with  the  Secretary  to  ins\we  that 
the  funds  were  Iwing  appropriated  fair- 
ly and  for  nondiscriminatory  purposes. 
Under  the  precise  procedure  the  Sec- 
retary has  to  checlc  into  this  matter 
within  15  days  of  receiving  a  complaint, 
and  upon  determination  that  there  p 
probable  cause  that  the  complaint  Is 
vaUd  the  Secretary  is  required  to  suspend 
all  assistance  under  this  act  to  such  re- 
cipient for  expenses  incurred  subsequent 
to  the  date  of  determination. 

In  other  words,  it  Is  a  basic  safeguard 
to  insure  that  the  purposes  of  the  act 
are  in  fact  Implemented  consistent  with 
the  Constitution. 

Mr  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation.  Can  the  gentle- 
man indicate  whether  any  of  our  col- 
leagues from  California  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  are  wUllng  to  go  along  with 
this  amendment  and  hopefully  avoid  the 
kind  of  confusion  that  is  being  raised  In 
terms  of  our  getting  some  bipartisan 
support  in  presenting  this  amendment. 

Mr  REID  of  New  York.  I  would  be 
happy  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fomia  'Mr.  Bxli-i  for  his  comment. 

Quite  frankly.  I  have  stated  I  have 
some  reservations  about  the  past  Imple- 
mentation of  this  program. 

Mr    HALEY    Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 

the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 

present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  count. 

Seventy  Members  are  present,  not  a 

quorum.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  CTerk  called  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 
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Ptpper 

PhUbln 

PgweU 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Prlce.  Ter. 

Pttot.  Ark. 

PurceU 

QulUen 

[teUsBkCk 

BaM 

Rilfel 

Rtaodca 

Blvera 

Roberta 

Bogen.Colo. 

Boonay.  Pa. 

Roudebtuh 

Rupp« 

Sc  0«nnain 

Sandman 


aatterfleld 

Baylor 

SclMuer 


SIsk 
Slack 

Smith,  caul. 
Smltb.  N.T. 

Snvilef 

Sprlniiar 

ataJIoitl 

stagsers 

st«e<i 

Stctyer.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wi«. 

St«pb<aa 

Stratton 

stuckey 

Sullivan 

Symmston 

Tart 


T»Tl« 

Taaeua.  CalK. 

Teagua.  Tax. 

TllompBOn.  HJ- 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Vandar  Jafft 

WataoQ 

Walckcr 

Wlilttan 

WUaon. 

Cbarlea  H. 
Winn 
Wold 
Wollt 
WiVht 
Wydlar 
Toung 

ZlOQ 


Adair 

Addabbo 

AUxandar 


Andciaoo. 

Tenn. 
AdUey 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
B*rTy 
Blackbtim 
Blanton 


DUKell 
Dcmdhua 

Dowdy 
Dwyer 


Boland 
BoUliw 


Brock 

Brown,  Oallf. 
Brown.  Mlfft. 
Btoyhlll.  Va. 
Buclianan 
Burke.  Fla 
Burton.  Utah 
BuA 
Button 
CabeU 
damp 
OtUer 
Chlaholm 
Clancy 
Clalk 
Olauaeo, 
DonR. 
Conina.  m. 
Cobncr 
Corben 
CoUKblln 
Cowrtar 
Cimmar 


Klappa 

Klucxynikl 

KuykandaU 

Xjukdmm 

Lanssn 

„„ I«gs«tt 

Edwaida.  OaUJ.  Umnon 
8dw<ud>.La.       Uoyd 
«rl«Dbom  I^n».  La. 

Bvana.  Colo.        Long.  Ud. 
Brlna,  Tenn.       Lowanateln 
PajUon  Lukena 

part»t«ln  McClure 

Pelghan  McCulloeh 

Flah  UeBwen 

nood  Menu 

Flynt  McKneally 


liaodonald. 
Fulton.  Tenn.        Maaa. 

Puqua  Mabon 

°««Ta  "*!. 

Olalnio  Mceda 

OUbart  M«akin 

any  lUcbal 

Oraen.  Ot«.  MUler,  Call! 

OlUBtha  Mlnaball 

Onxer  •««» 

Oubaer  M-aU 

Ba«an  Uoltoban 

Banler  Monaitan 

Baraba  Kootgamafy 

H«bert  Mooibaad 
Heckler.  Uaai 


BoUfleUl 

Honon 

Howard 

HuU 

Runcata 


Cunnlngbam  Jannan 

Daddarlo  Jonaa 

Dalanay  Karth 

Derwinakl  Keith 

DISH  King 


Morton 

Moahei 

ttom 

Hulpby.  m. 

Muipby.  NY. 

Nelaan 

O'Konakl 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

OttalU.  Uasa. 

Otllnger 

Puiaman 


Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  ALaami) 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Couta. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  biU  H.R.  19+46, 
and  finding  itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
242  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith 
the  names  of  the  absentees  to  tie  spread 
upon  the  Journal. 
The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

I  wish  to  advise  the  Members,  who 
ha"e  been  very  patient  and  tolerant  wltli 
us  we  will  attempt  to  dispose  of  the 
amendments  now  pending,  which  inid- 
dentally  we  will  oppose,  and  it  would  be 
my  hope  there  would  be  no  great  debate 
on  that  if  the  Membe.-s  cooperate.  Then 
there  are  two  other  very  brief  amend- 
ments to  consider,  and  wc  should  be  able 
to  conclude  deUberaUon  on  this  bill  very 
quickly.  .^ 

It  Is  not  our  intention  to  prolong  the 
proceedings.  I  am  sure  we  aU  know  what 
the  Issues  are.  I  am  sure  we  can  move 
expeditiously  on  the  final  vote.  So  on  the 
amendment  now  pending  before  us  it 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  House  would 
reject  this  amendment.  This  is  an 
amendment  that  certainly  has  a  very 
worthwhile  purpose,  but  In  its  present 
form  it  would  create  a  whole  series  of 
new  admtaistrative  procedures  and  a 
whole  series  of  obstacles.  I  am  afraid  U 
would  create  more  problems  than  it  would 
tend  to  solve. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  frtxn  Caniomta. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  I  also  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

It  would  continue  troublesome  admln- 
Istrmtlve  difllculties.  r.  is  something  that 
I  think  we  could  not  possibly  Uve  with 
in  this  bUl.  and  it  is  going  to  be  gumming 
up  the  bill- 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Biir  REID  of  New  York.  The  purpose 
of  this  amendment  would  be  to  give  com- 
munities receiving  a58l.-=tance  under  the 
act  the  opportunity  to  file  a  complaint 
and  have  that  complaint  investlgat«l  on 
the  finding  of  probable  rau«.  The  f»et 
of  the  matter  Is  without  the  amendment 
there  Is  no  opportunity  for  affected  com- 


munities or  aggrieved  parents  to  seek 
redtess.  It  is  a  very  fair  and  straight- 
forward procedure  and  consistent  with 
other  dvll  rights  sUtutes.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, to  pass  a  II  billion  biU  without  It 
having  some  opportunity  for  aggrieved 
districts  to  seek  a  fair  redress  if  funds 
are  being  used  for  discriminatory  pur- 
poses would  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  apprecUU  the  ef- 
forts of  the  gentleman  to  expedite  the 
proceedings.  As  a  part  of  my  efTort  I 
would  be  glad  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  Is  weU  known  to  this  body,  which 
Is  a  motion  to  recommit,  and  save  time. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  think  we  could 
probably  move  much  more  expeditiously 
If  you  offered  your  amendment  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  perhaps  we 
can  spare  you  the  delay  of  a  roUcall  on 
the  motion  to  recomn.lt.  Why  do  we  not 
give  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  a 
chance  to  work  Its  wiU  and  see  what 
happens?  You  will  be  protected.  You  can 
always  offer  your  motion  to  recommit  if 
your  amendment  Is  defeated. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  am  glad  to,  but 
this  saves  time.  This  is  the  kind  of  an 
amendment  that  usually  engenders  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  end  debate.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  spend  another  45 
minutes  or  an  hour  on  it.  so  if  the  gen- 
tleman does  aot  mind,  I  will  offer  my 
motion. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  end 
in  the  next  3  minutes. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  a 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  It. 

Mr.  HAIXY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  that 
the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 

the    motion    of    the    gentleman    from 

Missouri.  ^     ^ 

The    question    was    taken:    and    the 

Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  had 
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Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
jert  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  s 
point  of  order  is  not  in  order  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole 

Mi-,  PUCrNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Th-?  CHAIRMAN.  Tellers  are  de- 
mand d.  Those  in  favor  of  tiking  the 
vole  on  the  motion  to  rise  by  tellers  will 
rite  and  remain  standing  unUl  coimled. 
An  Insufficient  number  have  arisen. 
Tell-rs  are  not  ordered. 

M-  PU'~INSKl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
a  loint  of  o'd'r  against  that  ruling  in 
th»t  a  ouorura  Is  not  present.  The  Chair 
ruled  th;re  is  an  insnlBclent  number 
thit  h^ve  arisen  for  tellers.  I  ehaHenge 
that  ruling  en  the  ground  that  a  quorum 


is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman  from  Illinois  again 
that  his  point  of  order  Is  not  In  order. 

The  motion  to  rise  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  AiBiaT), 
having  resumed  the  chair,  Mr.  Cobmak, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  re- 
ported that  that  Committee  having  had 
under conslderaUon the blU  iHR.  1944«) 
to  assist  school  districts  to  meet  special 
problems  incident  to  desegregation  In 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  Improve 
education  in  racially  impacted  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  reso- 
lution thereon. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI   Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 


on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  the  bill  (HJi.  19436)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  national  ur- 
ban growth  policy,  to  encourage  and  sui>- 
port  the  proper  growth  and  development 
of  our  States,  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
counties,  and  towns  with  emphasis  upon 
new  community  and  innercity  develop- 
ment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating 
to  housing  and  urban  development,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BiKi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MERCURY    DANGER    IN    TUNA? 
I  Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 


given  permission  to  address  the  House 

a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
present. '       ~"  "     '     '■"""      *  — -» 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 


will  count. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  p.oint  of  order. 


TO    AUTHORIZE    THE    INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION  TO  PRO- 
VIDB  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
CERTAIN  RAILROADS 
Mr.  MATSUNAGA  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  CNxiti- 
of    MassachusetU,    filed    the    following 
privileged    resolution    (H.    Res.    1315), 
(Rept.  No.  1781).  which  was  referred  to 
the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

U.  RMS.  1315 
RetOlvet.  That  upon  th*  adoption  of  this 
reaolutlon  It  ahall  be  In  order  to  mora  that 
the  Houae  resolve  llaeU  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUU  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  ol  the  bill  (HJt- 
190S3)  to  authortie  the  Intermtate  Com- 
merce Oommlaslon  to  provide  nnanelal  »a- 
alttanca  to  certain  railroads  In  order  to  pre- 
serve easantlal  rail  servlcea.  and  for  otbar 
purpoaea.  A^t«r  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  ahaU  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstata  and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  blU 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  uiwler  the  Qva- 
mlnute  rule  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  subatl- 
tute  recommended  by  the  Cominlttae  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  utyw  prlntad 
In  the  blU  aa  an  original  bill  for  the  pur- 
poe«  of  amendment  under  the  flve-minut« 
rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such  oonalderm- 
tlon.  the  Committee  shall  rtae  and  report 
the  bin  to  the  Houae  with  euch  amendments 
aa  may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Mem- 
ber may  demand  a  separate  vote  In  the  House 
on  any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. The  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
Blderad  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  passage  without  Inter- 
vening motion  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instxuctlooa. 


PERMISSION  TO  PILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  19436.  THE  HOUS- 
ING    AND    URBAN   DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  OP  1970 
Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.   Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 


marks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat- 
ter, i 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  news 
reports  dealing  with  the  discovery  of 
minute  parts  of  mercury  in  tuna  call  to 
mind  Mark  Twain's  statement.  "The  re- 
port of  my  death  has  been  grossly  exag- 
gerated." 

Representing  as  I  do  an  area  of  Cali- 
fornia where  the  fishing  Industry  Is  ex- 
tremely important,  I  have  naturally  been 
concerned  over  the  recent  stories  I  have 
discussed  at  some  length  with  Dr. 
Wodlcka,  of  the  TOA's  Bureau  of  Poods, 
the  press  stories  reporting  the  recall  of 
canned  tuna,  and  am  happy  to  quote  Dr. 
Wodlckas  flat  statement; 

No  tuna  his  been  found  where  a  concen- 
tration of  more  than  one  part  per  million  of 
mercury  exlsU.  Although  this  Is  a  safe  level. 
the  industry  and  the  FDA  aia  takUig  stepa 
to  make  sure  that  In  the  future  no  tuna 
with  a  concentration  of  more  than  one-half 
part  per  million  reaches  the  market.  It  U 
perfectly  safe  to  eat  tuna  presently  stocked, 
however,  because  even  If  it  reached  the  one 
part  per  million  level,  which  It  does  not, 
no  oiM  could  eat  enough  to  suffer  ill  effects 
from  the  present  supplies. 

I  was  Interested  to  learn  that  the  PDA 
has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  present 
conditions  are  any  different  from  what 
they  have  been  for  50  years.  Modem 
scientific  methods  have  enabled  us  to 
learn  more  facts,  but  nothing  indicates 
that  there  Is  any  more  mercury  in  tuna 
now  than  there  was  10  or  50  years  ago. 
We  simply  know  now  how  to  detect  such 
substances. 

In  short.  re»nt  announcement!  m»e- 
ly  Indicate  the  continuing  conoeni  of  the 
Industry  and  of  the  FDA  that  every  con- 
ceivable safeguard  will  be  taken. 

So  that  the  facts  may  catch  up  with 
the  fright.  I  submit  for  the  R»cotii  the 
full  text  of  remarks  on  this  matter  by 
Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards.  MX),  the  Com- 
missioner of  Pood  and  Drugs,  4  days  ago : 

STATkMENT  DT  CHUt-kS  C.  EOWUn.  ItD. 

LAdlee  and  OenUemen,  thank  you  tor 
coming. 

We  have  called  this  conference  today  to 
report  on  what  FDA  ana  Industry  haye  found 
In  tests  for  mercury  In  canned  tuna  and  to 
advlae  you  of  the  actions  that  FDA  as  w«U 
aa  Industry  "re  taking  as  pcecauUoDary 
measures  based  on  these  findings. 

As  you  know,  the  mA  on  December  3  re- 
ceived a  report  of  mercury  fo»und  la  canoed 
tuna  in  excess  of  HJA's  guideline  of  6.6  ppm. 


The  Fact  Sheet  wiilch  you  have  gives  a  brief 
chronology  of  e\'enta  since  that  time.  It  also 
provides  details  of  a  testing  program  now 
being  conducted  by  FDA  and  the  Industry. 

I  want  to  emphasize  three  points  aa 
stn^ngly  as  poaslble: 

First,  our  teats  to  date  oonflrm  that  most 
of  the  current  tuna  supply  la  well  within 
the  FDA  guideline  of  O.S  ppm.  mercury.  The 
average  mercury  content  of  all  samples  ana- 
lysed to  this  time  Is  In  fact  0.37  ppm. 

Second,  all  of  the  test  samples  showing 
mercury  content  above  our  guideline  level 
are  In  a  range  not  considered  high  enough 
to  poae  an  Immedute  health  problem.  If  the 
percentage  of  excess  mercury  thus  far  shown 
In  current  testa  were  to  extend  to  the  entire 
tuna  pack,  the  average  for  the  total  pack 
woiUd  not  exceed  the  0.5  ppm.  guideline. 

Third,  the  0  S  ppm  guideline  Is  Just  that. 
It  la.  however,  based  upon  Japanese  experi- 
ence In  two  atudlea.  "mese  studies  offer  the 
only  cases  where  human  health  damage  baa 
been  attributed  to  mercury  poisoning  from 
fiah.  In  both  studies  the  fUb  eaten  contained 
10-80  times  the  0.5  ppm  level  Furthermore, 
the  Japnaeae  charactertstlcaily  eat  a  great 
deal  more  fish  than  we  do  In  the  United 
States.  On  this  ba^s.  the  Oi  ppm  guideline 
set  by  PDA  offers  a  aubstAntlal  margin  for 
safety.  I  urge  you  to  read  carefully  that  sec- 
tion of  the  Fact  sheet  explaining  the  gtilde- 
llne. 

Ijet  me  add  here  that  given  the  facta  we 
have  on  tuna  consumption  In  the  United 
States,  the  rafety  margin  built  m  the  O.S 
ppm  guideline,  and  the  reatrlcted  range  of 
findings  m  exceas  of  the  guideline,  we  are 
confident  that  during  the  30  day  period  of 
testing  by  Industry  and  FDA,  the  tuna  on 
the  market  and  In  the  home  presents  no 
health  hazjird.  The  hl^veat  aamplas  found  to 
date  pose  no  risk  of  scute  toxicity  and  re- 
moval of  lots  with  more  than  0.5  ppm  mer- 
cury will  eliminate  any  danger  from  high 
natea  of  ccn5umpt;on  over  long  periods  of 
time. 

Let  ua  turn  now  to  what  Is  being  done  on 
the  beala  of  what  we  bave  fotxnd  so  far: 

I.  Beglanlng  last  Friday,  the  tuna  Industry 
voluntarUy  t>egan  as  a  precautionary  mea- 
aure  to  remove  from  the  retail  level  every 
lot  of  tuna  confirmed  by  laboratory  analyses 
to  show  mercury  content  over  the  guideline. 
This  action  by  Indtistry  will  continue  until 
all  tuna  now  on  the  market  Is  checked  and 
every  lot  over  the  guideline  la  removed  from 
store  shelves. 

a.  The  Industry  has  been  aaked  and  has 
agreed  to  establish  and  maintain  an  even 
more  extensive  and  Intensive  quality  control 
ptt>gram  aimed  specifically  at  this  problem 
to  Insure  that  future  packs  do  not  exceed 
0.6  ppm  mercury.  The  National  Ooeenic  and 
Atmospheric  Administration  (NOAAt  will 
work  with  Industry  and  the  PDA  on  the  re- 
search vital  to  this  program. 

3.  A  Joint  FDA-Industry  testing  j^rogram 
will  continue  to  identify  for  withdrawal  aa 
rapidly  as  possible  all  additional  lou  on  the 
market  which  fall  to  meet  the  0  5  ppm  guide- 
line. We  estimate  that  this  program  will  be 
completed  In  30  days  or  lees. 

4.  FDA  wlU  advlae  Its  District  OQoes  to 
sample  all  Imported  tuna  for  mercury  con- 
tent. Entry  wUl  tie  refused  to  all  lota  found 
0.5  ppm  mercury  or  atxsve. 

5.  FDA  will  advlae  foreign  govemmenu  of 
Ita  actions  through  the  Department  of  State. 

6.  The  Industry  has  started  a  program  to 
try  to  pmpolnt  reasons  for  the  present  pack 
containing  codes  with  0.6  ppm  mercury  or 
above.  The  caimers  have  located  stocks  of 
tuna  canned  m  19e<.  1»S3,  IMS,  IMS.  and 
1967;  samples  from  those  stocks  will  be  ex- 
amined by  tlM  Industry  to  determine  11  there 
Is  a  trend  In  mercury  ooatent  over  the  past 
eight  yeara. 

Finally,  I  want  to  reemphaslke  the  point 
that  given  preaent  levels  of  tuna  oonsump- 
tJon  m  this  country,  the  relatively  low  levels 
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of  exc«w  mercury  content  fouiid  to  date, 
and  Uie  f»ct  that  even  thle  exoeee  Is  being 
removed,  we  »re  oouAdent  thit  Uie  American 
cooeumer  Is  now  and  wlU  remain  sale  from 
risfa  of  mercury  poisoning. 

THIS  IS  an  environmental  problem  and 
likely  to  be  ony  one  or  a  number  we  will 
encounter  In  the  months  and  years  aheed. 
We  in  FDA  mean  to  anticipate  aa  many  ol 
tbese  as  we  can  which  touch  our  areas  of 
responslbUlty  to  the  American  public.  As 
these  problems  do  arise  we  will  deal  with 
each  in  a  reasonable  and  responsible  way 
and  m  the  best  interests  of  the  public  health. 
We  feel  that  the  current  problem  u  being 
bandied  In  tbU  way. 

My  staff  and  I  wUl  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  you  may  haee. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VAN  DEERTiTN.  1  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  CaUIor- 
nia  for  his  remarks  and  tell  him  that  I 
was  enormously  impressed  with  the  very 
clear  and  concise  statement  of  Dr.  Ed- 
wards, the  Administrator  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  that  there  Is  no 
danger  to  humans  in  the  quantities  of 
mercurv  found  in  tuna  today,  and  that 
it  is  perfectt?  safe  for  people  to  continue 
to  consume  tuna  In  the  quanUtles  in 
which  they  have  been  consuming  it. 

There  are  very  clear  indications  that 
mercurv  is  being  found  in  many  other 
foodstuffs.  I  think  it  is  very  unfair  the 
wav  the  press  handled  this  to  a  way  to 
make  tuna,  which  is  perfectly  safe  for 
human  consumption,  bear  the  brunt  of 
present  hysteria. 

It  is  extremely  unfortunate  and  I  am 
certain  that  It  has  been  very  misleading 
for  the  news  media  to  give  emphasis  to 
peripheral  aspects  of  the  controversy, 
and  almost  conceal  the  Commissioner's 
very  clear  statement. 

Mr.  A^^DERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  I  commend  my  able  colleague 
from  San  Diego  (Mr.  Vah  D«kru»)  for 
bringing  this  subject  before  the  House  of 
RepresenUtlves. 

The  recent  disclosures  by  the  PDA  of 
an  excessive  amount  of  mercury  to  tuna 
have  brought  alarm  throughout  the 
country  Consumers  are  alarmed;  fisher- 
men are  alarmed;  the  tuna  processors 
are  alarmed,  and  environmentalists  are 
alarmed. 

Yet,  there  Is  such  a  dearth  of  informa- 
tion on  this  topic  that  we  do  not  really 
know  how  to  react.  First,  we  do  not  know 
how  long  mercury  has  been  In  the  food 
we  eat  Due  to  recent  technical  advances, 
we  have  been  aware  of  the  mercury  con- 
tent in  our  food  for  only  a  short  period 
of  time.  Secondly,  we  do  not  know  at 
what  level  the  content  of  mercury  is 
judged  unsafe.  We  simply  do  not  know 
the  effect  of  mercury  on  the  hvunan 
body.  Thirdly,  we  have  not  developed 
enough  data  to  establish  a  mercury  pol- 
lution control  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tuna  Is  one  of  our  great 
sources  of  protein,  and  we  know  that  it  is 
available  at  an  extremely  reasonable 
price. 

In  order  to  keep  tuna  in  an  abundant 
supply,  and  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the 
fears  of  consimiers,  I  recommend  five 
steps.  First,  I  caU  upon  the  Food  and 
Drue  Administration   to  conduct  more 


extensive  tests  on  the  mercury  content 
of  tuna  and  other  deep-sea  fish. 

Second.  I  call  upon  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  establish  the  effects  of  mercury 
consumption  on  the  human  body. 

Third,  I  call  upon  the  EnvlrtBUnental 
Protection  Agency  to  recommend  pro- 
cedures for  the  future  abatement  of 
dumping  mercury  Into  our  waters. 

Fourth,  I  call  upon  the  tuna  industry, 
itself,  to  establish  tighter  scrutiny  of 
their  product. 

Last  I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  enact 
measures  such  as  HJl.  19278  which 
would  prohibit  the  discharge  of  mercury 
Into  our  waters,  and  to  enact  H.R  18274, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Ashlxtt 
and  cosponsored  by  myseU,  Mr.  Harvey, 
Mr  D»DDAmo,  Mr.  T*it,  Mr.  Hasrincton. 
Mr  MORPHY  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Leg- 
OBTT.  H.B.  18274  would  provide  partial 
reimbursement  for  losses  incurred  by 
commercial  fishermen  as  a  result  of  re- 
strictions imposed  on  commercial  fishing 
by  a  State  or  the  Federal  Government 
because  of  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
the  aquatic  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  FDA  Commissioner,  Dr. 
Charles  C.  Edwards,  has  stated,  any  af- 
fected tuna  already  eaten  or  yet  to  be 
eaten  Is  not  a  health  hazart.  However, 
we  must  take  immediate  remedial  action 
to  allay  the  fears  of  consumers  and  to 
protect  our  Nation's  health  and  weU- 
being. 


order  to  decide  the  outcome  of  an  Issue. 
We  could  have  been  better  served  last 
night  In  action  on  the  food  stamp  bill  if 
this  rule  had  been  In  effect  when  the 
Foley-Qule  bill  was  defeated  on  unre- 
corded vote  with  only  235  Members 
present 

Who  suffers  when  votes  on  key  Issues 
are  decided  quickly  without  recording? 
We  all  do.  In  this  case  I  believe  we  failed 
to  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  those 
people  of  the  NaUon  that  are  hungry  and 
malnourished  with  a  broader  and  simpli- 
fied food  stamp  program.  Second,  we 
have  the  abundance  of  food  our  agri- 
cultural producers  provide  at  the  lowest 
parity  prices  in  37  years,  and  yet  we 
faUed  to  strengthen  the  economy  by  now 
accepting  the  version  of  the  bill  that 
would  best  Increase  the  food  purchasing 
power  of  those  25  million  Americans  now 
inadequately  nourished. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill  will 
now  have  to  go  to  conference  and  that 
settlement  will,  I  hope,  bring  forth  a 
more  Eenerous  food  stamp  plan.  U  so, 
the  effect  of  last  night's  death  by  un- 
recorded vote,  of  the  Foley-Quie  bill  will 
be  corrected. 


FOOD  STAMP  ACTION  SUFFERS 
FROM  A  LAME  DOCK  ROLE  OF 
THE  HOOSE 

fMr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.* 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
passage  of  this  "lame  duck"  session,  one 
of  the  worst  House  rules  will  pass  out. 
too  The  majority  of  the  House,  In- 
cluding the  leadership,  by  vote  last  night 
attested  to  the  desire  for  a  strong  food 
stamp  bill.  But  the  recorded  votes  oc- 
curred only  on  the  weaker  of  the  three 
food  stamp  bUls  debated.  Defeated  on 
roUcall  was  a  substitute  bUl  offered  by  the 
Dean  of  the  Virginia  Delegation,  Repre- 
sentaUve  AsBrrr.  and  passed  on  roUcall 
was  a  oomtnlttee  bill  which  was  weaker 
than  the  Foley-Qule  version.  The  latter — 
the  best  of  the  three  In  my  judgment- 
was  downed  without  a  recorded  vote. 

The  failure  to  accept  the  better  bill  for 
food  stamps  and  broader  coverage  for 
hungry  Americans  can  be  laid  on  the 
doorstep  of  the  archaic  House  rule  that 
permits  the  most  important  votes  to  be 
unrecorded,  unheralded  and  without  the 
presence  of  scores  of  Congressmen.  The 
rule  preventing  a  recorded  teller  vote  on 
a  key  issue  is  a  "lame  duck  "  rule  which 
will  shortly  demise  and.  I  might  add, 
without  any  mourning  on  my  part  or  the 
public. 

Quickie  unrecorded  teller  votes  on  the 
important  Issues  will  no  longer  be  in  ef- 
fect next  year  as  a  result  of  a  change  in 
the  rules,  already  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  House.  Alter  this  year,  re- 
corded teller  votes  will  be  allowed,  giv- 
ing time  to  Members  to  reach  the  floor  in 


PROMPT     ACTION     REQOIRED     TO 

PROTECT  ENVIRONMENT  AS  NEED 

FOR   ELECTRIC    ENERGY   GROWS 

(Ml.  FASCELL  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 

minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 

and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
March  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Uie  President 
with  copies  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mLsslon,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
and  the  Coimcll  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity I  pointed  out  that  It  was  "totally 
irrational  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission to  issue  a  license  for  an  atomic 
powerplant.  while  at  the  same  time,  the 
power  company  must  meet  a  myriad  of 
requirements  on  the  local,  StaU,  and 
Federal  levels  to  preserve,  protect  and 
maintain  the  environment." 

I  offered  two  proposals  designed  to 
meet  our  rapidly  growing  power  needs 
and  to  prevent  the  dreadful  pollution  of 
the  environment.  These  suggestions 
called  for; 

First,  a  complete  review  of  the  power 
needs  of  the  country  now  and  for  the 
next  10  years  to  determine  the  extent 
of  the  requirements  so  that  we  can  get 
some  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
the  environmental  disruption  which  will 
be  Involved  and  the  cost  that  will  be  re- 
quired to  prevent  It;  and 

Second,  an  appropriate  Interagency  or 
other  mechanism  at  the  Federal  level  so 
that  there  will  be  total  coordination  and 
cooperation  among  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  State 
and  local  agencies. 

I  urged  the  President  to  consider  and 
act  upon  these  proposals  promptly. 

The  responses  I  received  to  my  letter 
from  the  various  agencies  indicated  their 
agreement  with  the  need  for  these  meas- 
ures. 

For  example,  on  May  15,  1970,  Russell 
Train,  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality,  wrote; 
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1  believe  you  have  raised  two  good  suggee- 
tlocis.  We  wUl  certainly  keep  ihem  la  mind 
as  we  continue  to  evaluate  policies  regarding 
power  demands  and  the  environment. 

Glenn  T.  Seaborg,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  wrote  on 
May  18.  1970: 

We  are  In  agreement  with  your  view  that 
there  should  be  full  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination between  Federal  and  State  agen- 
dee  In  matters  Involving  the  licensing  and 
regulation  of  power  faculties. 

Relnhold  W.  Thleme,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  July 
28. 1970,  stated: 

An  Important  step  Is  ttie  appraisal  of  the 
power  needs  of  the  country  suggested  In 
your  letter. 

He  added  that: 

We  heartUy  agree  with  your  concern  that 
greater  efforts  need  to  be  made  to  coordi- 
nate Federal.  State,  and  local  activities  In 
such  matters. 

He  goes  on  to  say : 

It  la  our  hope  and  expectation  that  pro- 
cedures will  be  developed  which  wlU  assure 
that  the  pubuc  Interest  Is  protected  by  ad- 
vance consideration  of  environmental 
factoxa. 

On  September  10.  1970,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  John 
N,  Nassikas,  in  response  to  my  letter  of 
March  9.  wrote  that  he  agreed  that  "in- 
teragency cooperation  and  coordination 
In  this  area  are  both  necessary  and  de- 
sirable." 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  has  "advo- 
cated that  the  growing  demands  of  the 
American  consumer  for  energy  In  the 
decades  of  the  1970's  and  1980's  and  the 
national  policy  of  improving  environ- 
mental quaUty  of  life  can  best  be  served 
only  by  a  coordinated  effort  of  Federal. 
State,  and  local  economic  and  environ- 
mental regulatory  agencies  In  coopera- 
tion with  Industry  and  concerned  en- 
vironmental and  consumer  groups." 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  greatly 
encouraged  to  read  the  recommenda- 
tion released  October  2,  1970,  In  a  report 
entitled  'Electric  Power  and  the  En- 
vironment." prepared  by  the  Ener^  Pol- 
Icy  Staff  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  in  the  White  House.  The 
recommendations  made  in  the  report 
fully  incorporate  the  suggestions  I  bad 
made. 

Dr.  Edward  E.  David,  Jr.,  science  ad- 
viser to  the  President,  indicated  that  the 
report's  recommendations  would  be  In- 
corporated in  legislation  to  be  presented 
to  the  Congress  early  in  the  session. 
Briefly,  the  report  proposed; 

1.  long-range  planning  by  industry  on  a 
regional  basis  at  least  10  years  ahead  of 
construction ; 

3.  public  release  of  Inventory  of  alternative 
plant  sites  and  plans  for  power  lines  five 
years  before  construction: 

3.  public  releaae  of  specific  plans  on  plant 
sites  two  years  before  eonstractlosi — thereby 
allowing  government  agencies  sufliclent  time 
for  detailed  review: 

4.  estabUshment  of  State  or  regional 
agendee  with  absolute  approval  authority  to 
review  plans  and  certify  that  they  compiled 
with  air  and  water  quality  standards  and 
other  environmental  considerations  Imposed 
by  both  State  snd  Federal  goverrunents. 

5.  a  review  of  all  foesll-fueled  plants  by 
Pe^ral  environmental  protection  sgendst; 
and 


6.  establishment  of  a  Federal  agency  to 
assume  ttie  function  of  certifying  that  a 
plant  meets  environmental  protection  re- 
quirements If  the  State  or  regional  agency 
falls  to  exerdae  that  responslbUlty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully  support  the  thrust 
of  this  program.  We  all  are  too  keenly 
aware  that  our  Nation's  technological 
needs  and  development  have  been  racing 
ahead  of  our  ability  to  keep  up  with  them 
and  provide  for  their  undesireable  side 
effects — namely,  the  dreadful  pollution 
and  destruction  of  the  environment. 

It  Is  obvious  that  our  power  needs 
must  be  met  rapidly;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  if  something  Is  not  done  to  pro- 
tect the  environment  immediately,  there 
will  not  be  anything  left  to  use  the  pow- 
er for. 

I  was  distressed,  therefore,  to  read  re- 
ports that  Indicate  that  since  these 
recommendations  were  released  In  Octo- 
ber, a  decision  has  been  made  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  not  obligated 
to  make  public  Information  on  how  Fed- 
eral projects  would  affect  the  environ- 
ment until  declslotis  have  already  been 
made  on  whether  to  go  ahead. 

This  decision  is  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  the  recommendations  issued  by 
the  Presidents  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  If  we  cannot  have  co- 
ordination among  the  administration's 
own  agencies,  how  can  we  expect  such 
coordination  between  Federal,  State,  and 
local  officials? 

Russell  E.  Train,  chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  his  staff  Is  sim- 
ply too  small  to  give  the  required  Impact 
studies  the  attention  they  deserve.  If  this 
Is  the  case,  then  we  should  provide  the 
funds  for  an  increased  staff  so  that  the 
Council  can  perform  Its  functions  as  we 
Intended  when  we  passed  the  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1989.  The  present 
situation  practically  negates  the  entire 
purpose  of  the  legislation.  I  hope  the 
appropriate  legislative  committees  of  the 
92d  Congress  will  consider  this  matter 
very  carefully  and  take  prompt  action. 


OCCOPATIONAL  HEALTH  AND 
SAFETY  ACT 

(Mr.  ECKHABDT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Bouse  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remaiks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  Is 
done  In  the  field  of  occupational  safety 
today  Is  a  notable  occasion.  The  passage 
of  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1970  is  truly  a  landmark  like  the 
orglnlal  adoption  of  the  Minimum  Waee 
Act.  In  the  future,  industries  may  not 
compete  in  the  price  of  their  product  at 
the  expense  of  death,  debilitation,  and 
Injury  of  their  employees. 

But  a  law,  no  matter  bow  good  In  Its 
concept,  is  no  better  than  the  motivation 
and  direction  of  those  who  enforce  it. 

Since  modem  industry  Is  extremely 
complex  and  presents  manifold  threats 
to  life  and  health.  It  Is  necessary,  both 
under  the  terms  of  this  act  and  as  a  sup- 
plement to  this  act,  for  indivixluBl  Indus- 
tries, vorkars  in  the  plants,  and  their 

iwlnng   to   irinlnfAin    rnnHniial    vlgUaOCe 

over  the  prtwesses  which  may  generate 


dangerous  and  unhealthy  conditions  In 
those  Industries  and  In  those  plEints. 

In  this  regard  I  wish  to  bring  to  your 
attention  the  health  and  safety  clauses 
which  are  the  subject  of  negotiation  In 
the  oil  and  chemical  Industry.  These  are 
the  clauses  being  urged  by  the  OH,  Chem- 
ical, and  Atomic  Workers  Onion  which 
have  not  been  accepted  by  company 
negotiators.  Though  I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
ject a  oongresslonal  concern  into  tiie 
negouations  or  to  draw  conclusions  as 
to  what  the  final  language  should  be,  I 
do  think  that  It  Is  extremely  Important 
that  the  subject  matter  of  these  pro- 
posals be  dealt  with  m  an  industry 
which  presents  unique  dangers  to  its 
workers,  dangers  which  are  frequently 
unknown  to  the  employee  and  to  the 
community  in  which  the  plant  is  located. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  ap- 
proach is  of  concern  to  lawmakers.  I  must 
admit  a  certain  disillusionment  about 
the  effectiveness  of  administrative 
agencies  as  the  protectors  of  the  public 
unless  there  is  built  Into  the  agency,  and 
the  act  which  creates  It,  a  process  by 
which  those  directly  affected  as  members 
of  the  public,  or  as  members  of  the  work- 
ing group  subjected  to  hazards,  can  par- 
ticipate in  the  governmental  process. 
There  are  provisions  in  the  act  which 
move  in  this  direction,  but  to  make  these 
provisions  really  meaningful,  there  must 
be  prx>cesses  established  by  labor  man- 
agement processes  which  afford  an  op- 
portunity for  those  most  directly  affected 
by  plant  dangers  to  ki»w  those  dangers 
and  to  engage  In  the  process  of  their 
elimination  as  a  matter  of  contract  right. 
Therefore,  congressional  action  and  Fed- 
eral law  Is  related  to  negotiation  and  to 
labor  management  contracts. 

Because  of  these  considerations  the 
proposals  which  have  been  submitted  by 
OCAW  as  appendix  B  to  their  contract 
demands  and  which  are  app«ided  here 
should  be  concern  to  Members  of 
Congress: 

HzsLTH  AKD  Sanrr  Clausu 

Section  1.  The  Company  shall  Institute 
and  maintain  all  reasonable  and  necessary 
precantions  for  safeguarding  the  health  and 
aaferty  of  Its  employees,  and  all  employees  are 
expected  to  cooperate  In  the  ImplemenUUon 
thereof.  Both  the  Company  and  the  Union 
recognise  their  mutual  obligations  to  assist 
In  the  prevenUon.  correction  and  elimina- 
tion of  all  unhealthy  and  unsafe  working 
condidons  aad  practices. 

Section  2.  There  shau  be  established  a 
Joint  Mbor-mana^ement  Health  and  Safety 
Committee.  eonslstlQg  of  equal  Union  and 
Company,  re]«eaentatlves.  but  not  less  than 
two  each  nor  more  than  four  each.  The  Ocmi- 
mlttee  shall  establish  and  adopt  health  and 
safety  rulee.  It  ahaU  hold  meetings  as  often 
a^  neceesary.  but  not  less  than  once  each 
month,  at  a  regularly  scheduled  time  and 
place,  for  the  purpose  of  jointly  considering. 
Inspecting.  Investigating,  and  reviewing 
health  and  safety  conditions  and  practices 
and  inveeUgatlng  accidents,  and  lor  the  pur- 
pose of  Jointly  and  effectively  "T^K^ng  oon- 
structlve  recommendations  with  respect 
tlwreto.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
formulation  ox  changes  to  eliminate  un- 
healthy and  unsafe  coodlUans  and  praotloes 
end  to  Improve  existing  health  and  safety 
conditions  and  pracUces.  All  nutters  oon- 
sldered  and  handled  by  the  Oommlttee  shall 
be  reduced  to  writing,  and  joint  minutes  ol 
all  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be  made 
and  maintained.  Tims  apeot  In  otwnactlon 
with  the  work  of  the  Committee  by  Union 
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*  «Uli«r  PM15  IMJ.  on  Itt  own  or  ">  "f^"" 
Uon  withtih.  other  i»rty.  Ktmng.  ">'  «>  "°- 
ip«uoa  o«  tMiuUM  by  .ppropri.w  lii>p«^ 
t^  01  gov.rno.enL.  Iniepemlent  jgenclo.  « 
tn.  lnWrn»Uon»l  Union:  pro.ldwl.  however. 

nlorml.«th»  otter  psJty  to  thla  •«^'^'". 

sbell  be  made  In  tue  compeny  ot  repreeenw- 
uT«  Of   botb  Ubor  «.d   m»n.gem<mt   and 

opln.om.  andlnge.  and  anytninj  '^^^- 
tlnence.  wtietJMr  Terbel  or  documentaJT. 
IwTbi  m«>e  equauy  lo  the  CnJon  and  to 

and  malntein  iuoh  healU.  «ld  »tety  lecB- 
itlen  personal  protecUve  devlcea  and  m-plant 
.p?ar«u.  ror  deleting  and  ^'^'"''"K^*"- 
uaJ  and  actual  MTety.  heelth  and  environ- 
mental lia«rd5  ae  r.oomn-nded  b,  the 
Health  and  Salety  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
pany agree,  lurtjier  to  provide  a  contlnuouJ 
Irilnlng  program  to  inaure  at  aU  tUnea  that 
ait  emplW^TVr.  ad«,u.t-lr  tralMf,  .f 
maintaining,  handling  and  using  luch  Jacll- 
inee  and  app«r»tu«. 

The  Compeny  further  agrees  to  fully  dlB- 
cloae.  in  writing  to  each  employee.  U>e  full 
IdenO'.y  of  all  chemical  and  related  auD- 
slance.  Such  IdenUflcetlon  ahall  Include, 
but  not  be  realrlcted  to.  the  chemlMl.  drug. 
blologlcel  cr  pharnviceuUttl  name  and/or 
names,  relevant  health  and  safety  hazards 
and  precantlona.  the  maiimum  concentra- 
tions of  exposures,  he^th  and  safety  pre- 
cutlons  to  be  talten.  »«lth  and  »fety 
8vmptO"».  medical  remedies  snd  antidotes^ 
'  Station  4.  The  Company  shall  provide  and 
maintain  adequate  medical  taclllUes.  com- 
petently stalled,  and  to  provide,  at  no  ooet 
to  the  employee,  medical  services.  Uidiidlng 
but  not  reetilcted  to.  phyalcal  eiamlnaUooe 
at  a  frequency  and  eitent  determined  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  Joint  jabor-manegermrot 
Health  and  Safety  oommlMee.  and  the 
company  further  agrees  to  provide  W-^ 
mmlone  an  accurate  report  of  aU  medloal 
endings    and    enimln««lan^   Icr    wbtmnr 

caiue  such  fljullnga  are  made.  

Section  5.  No  employee  shall  be  required 
to  perform  wort  that  endangers  hie  or  lOT 
otheT  employee-s  health  or  physical  safety 
or  under  conditions  which  are  In  'lolatlon 
of  the  healxh  and  safety  rulae.  or  any  local. 
Kate  or  federal  health  or  safety  >»"»■*" 
employee  «  refusal  to  perform  tuch  woriisMl 
not  wertant  or  Jastlly  any  praaeol  or  taom 
disciplinary  action 

Section  S  The  Compeny  agrees  to  conBlb- 
ute  «0  0010  lor  each  barrel  ol  crude  refined 
to  a  special  Health  and  Safety  Fund,  which 
ahaU  be  establlahed  prtmarlly  for  the  pur- 
cose  of  research  ot  health  and  safety  hamards 
ind  the  elimination  thereof  In  the  Industry. 
The  Fund  Is  to  be  administered  by  a  three- 
member  Board,  consisting  of  one  representa- 
tive from  the  industry,  one  from  the  Intsc- 
natlooal  Dnlon.  and  the  third  Is  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Induetry  and  Onion  repre- 
sentatives from  the  madtcal  or  edenoe  pro- 
fessions and  IS  to  be  engaged  In  this  type  of 
research. 
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AN  DfVBSTIOATION  AS  TO  THE  PER- 
FORMANCE   OP    PLASTIC    DR.MN- 
AQE  SYSTEMS  DJ  EUROPE 
<Mt    NICHOLS  asked  and  wa»  given 
permUBlon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,   to   revise   and   extend   his   re- 
marks and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
mooths  my  attenUon  has  been  caUed  to 
case  after  case  in  which  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Ortien  Derelopment  has 


ooerced  the  leglslaUve  body  of  some  mu- 
nicipality to  approve  plasUc  pipe  for 
dram,  waste,  and  vent  usage.  HUD  has 
demanded  thU  as  a  prerequisite  for  o«>- 
taining  Federal  loans  or  grants. 

In  this  campaign.  HUD  has  appar- 
enUy  set  a  ver>-  high  priority  on  the  i-;on- 
Quest  of  Alabama  city  and  towns.  The 
current  November-December  1970  issue 
of  HUD  Challenge  states  that  63  Ala- 
bama communities  have  approved  plastic 
pipe  for  residential  construcUon.  :  can 
assure  Secretary  George  Romney  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  that 
this  is  not  a  tribute  to  the  quaUty  of 
plasUc  pipe  but  to  the  quality  of  HUD  s 
skin  in  using  taxpayers'  money  to  nde 
roughshod  over  Slates  rights  and  local 
rights.  -    .,  . 

HUD'S  acUon  has  been  very  eHective 
In  AnnJston,  Ala.,  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  sou  pipe  capital  of  the  world, 
workers  In  soU  pipe  foundries  are  now 
on  a  3-day  workweek  and  hive  been  for 
several  months.  OtBcials  estimate  that 
HUDs  methods  have  reduced  the  orders 
for  various  6oU  pipes  by  30  to  50  percent. 
This  policy  on  the  part  of  HUD  and 
Secretarv  Romney  does  not  only  affect 
the  foundry  workers  in  AnnlstMi  but  also 
consUtutes  a  complete  disservice  to  the 
American  home  buyer,  and  a  totally 
illegal  and  unmerited  windfall  to  par- 
ticular private  Interests,  especially  the 
plastic  pipe  industry  and  homebullder 
lobby. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HUD  claims  authority  to 
pursue  this  policy  under  a  section  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  The  idea  that 
HUD  has  the  authority,  imder  this  sec- 
tion, to  advocate  the  use  of  plastic  pipe 
must  have  been  thought  up  by  a  Junior 
attorney  In  the  ofBce  of  the  HUD  general 
counsel  who  has  his  eye  set  on  greater 
things.  That  section  gives  HUD  the  power 
to  require  and  superintend  maintenance 
of  a  minimum  standard  housing  code  in 
a  workable  program  jurisdiction.  It  gives 
HUD  no  power  whatsoever  In  promoting 
anv  building  material. 

I  am  not  ao  naive  as  to  believe  that 
bureducratlc  ambition  placed  In  control 
of  hundreds  of  millions  of  Federal  dol- 
lars U  going  to  be  stopped  by  a  small 
thing  Uke  the  legislative  intent  of  Con- 
gress. It  Is  another  matter  when  the 
bureaucratic  policy  does  poeltlve  harm 
to  millions  of  hard  working  American 
men  and  wtmien  who  are  led  to  place  an 
unjustified  trust  In  •  decision  of  their 
Federal  Government. 

There  may  be  those  among  the  general 
pubUc  who  believe  that  when  HUD  forces 
a  munlcJpallty  to  approve  a  building  ma- 
terial like  plastic  pipe,  it  Is  acting  out 
of  considered  Judgment  following  the 
most  thorough  and  impartial  testing  in 
Federal  facIUtles.  Thla  la  not  the  case, 
however.  Teatlmofiy  presented  to  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Buatneas  during  this  Con- 
gnss  haambetantlated  the  fact  that 
neither  HUD  nor  any  other  Federal 
agency  has  ever  tested  the  performance 
of  plastic  pipe  In  drain,  waste,  and  vent 
systems.  Plastic  pipe  and  fittings  have 
been  tried  In  Europe  and  the  results  have 
becm  very  unsatMactory. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  Ineorporatlng  In  the 
Rbcois  •  study  enHUed  "Investigation 
of  the  Performance  of  Plastic  Drainage 


Systems  in  Europe.'  conducted  Augurt 
10-21  ISIO.  by  Rom  Rhome.  The  sUioy 
was  linderUken  for  plasUc  pipe  Inter- 
ests and  is  dUtrlbuted  by  Unlroyal 
Chemical  in  Naugaluck,  Conn.  Some  ex- 
hibits which  conUin  photographs  oi 
PlasUc  pipe  faUures  or  sUUsUcal  tables 
have  been  omitted  because  they  «>nnot 
be   reproduced  in    the  Record  at  this 

"^'major  finding  of  Mr.  Rhome  Is  tojt 
widespread  failures  of  polyvinyl  chloride 
PlasUc  drainage  systems  have  occurred 
in  European  countries  with  the  intro- 
duction of  automaUc  dishwashers  and 
washing  machines   with  self-contained 
water  heaters.  He  states  that  "jls  ma- 
terial has  been  eliminated  entirely  from 
standards  in  some  European  countries^ 
I  hope  that  my  colleagues  wlU  take  the 
time  to  study  this  report.  Perhaps  Secre- 
Ury  Romney  or  some  of  the  offlciaU  who 
made  Uils  arbiuary  decision  can  tell  me 
why  so  I  can  answer  some  of  my  hard- 
working consutuenu  In    the  Annlston 
area  who  have  been  seriously  hurt  by  a 
Government  that  is  supposed  to  protect 
them.  The  study  follows: 
limano.noi.  or  tot  PiaroaiiANCi  or  Puu- 
■nc  DaaiNAOt  Ststims  in  Etiaon 
(By  Rom  Rhome) 
I.   BTATCMXirr  OT  oBJeciiis 
The  purpose  of  the  InveeUgatlon  was  an 
on-the-spot  assessment  of   the   behavior  In 
service  of  pla.tlc  drainage  systems.  P^«"- 
larly  PVC  This  information  was  needed  to 
evaluate  more  properly  the  proposed  AS'IW 
soeclflcatlou   which  would  reduce  the  wall 
thl^ees  of  3-  PVC  DWV  pipe  from  lu  pres- 
ent Schedule  40  dimension.  .._.,„„„, 
The    assignment    Induded    verlBcatlon   ol 
reports  of  PVC  DWV  failures,  assessment  of 
the  effect  ol  wi.U  thlciness  upon  these  fall- 
urea,  and  the  unpact  of  the  faUures  upon  the 
si^queni   acceptaaoe   of   PVC   plastic   tor 
drainage  service.  _  ..  „_ 

Sine?  the  propo«d  3"  PVC  -mn  WiJl  Spw- 
Ifljatlon  would  depart  from  the  sUiHlard 
outside  diftmewir  ol  3.60*  (which  has  oecome 
MtabllahM  throughout  the  United  3t»t«a  for 
plmUc  pipe  far  both  preaiure  md  drainage 
■errlcei.  a  coroUary  asalgnment  wm  to  eraj; 
uate  this  departure  from  standardlMtlon  m 
the  light  ol  the  international  trend  toward 
uniformity  In  dimensional  atandardB. 
Seope 
The  «xK>e  J*  the  study  wae  confliwl  to 
■oU.  wart*,  and  vent  piping  within  buU«Ung8 
(commonly  relerren  to  aa  ■■«*''^?»f«  °J 
"DWV"  in  the  united  Stat»>  and  did  not 
extend  to  underground  aewer  or  atorm  drain 
Unea.  prea«ir«  piping,  or  rain  carrying  «ya- 
tenu. 

U.  SXmitAlT  OF  FtNDIMOB 
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1  in  «urope  PVC  preawre  systems  were 
dedgned  with  heavy  walU  and  conaervatlv^y 
rated  for  a  life  expectancy  of  flfty  yeara.  The 
moet  commoa  dlmenBional  achedule  Tor 
PVC  correspond!  to  a  preaaure  rating  of  lo 
atmoepheroT or  147  psl.  The  wall  thlckneaees 
are  viry  cloae  to  schedule  40  PVC  drainage 
pipe  in  the  United  states  conforming  to 
ASTM  O  2885. 

a  In  determining  the  design  nreas  ror 
pvb  at  ambient  temperature  of  aO*  O.  (68 
F  )  proper  recognlUon  was  given  to  elevated 
temperature.  On  the  Continent,  both  pipe 
and  fittings  for  preaaure  aerrlce  were  sub- 
jected to  1000  hour*  of  hydroatatlc  t«st  at 
a  continuous  temperature  of  W  C.  (140  F.) 
before  the  ambient  umperature  rating  was 
set. 

3  Aa  a  raaiUt  of  the  proper  determination 
of  worWng  atrasa  and  allowance  for  high 
twnperature  expoaure.  PVC  pretrurB  aystema 
have   BteadUy   displaced    conventional    ma- 


terials with  a  conspicuously  successful  rec- 
ord of  service. 

4.  KxacUy  the  reverse,  bowevv.  haa  been 
true  of  PVC  drainage  ptplng.  which  «aa 
grocsly  under de£ign«>(i  with  thin  walls  to 
meet  the  difficult  competitive  situation  pre- 
vailing at  the  time  with  oast  iron,  steel,  and 
even  aabaetos  cement   (within  buUdlnga), 

5.  With  the  Introduction  of  automatic 
dtshwashera  and  washing  machines  with 
self-contained  water  heaUrs.  widespread 
failures  of  PVC  drainage  syst«ma  have  oc- 
curred. These  heat  deformation  failures  oc- 
curred in  both  3"  and  4"  aoll  siacka  as 
well  as  wacte  lines  3"  and  smaller. 

6.  As  a  result.  PVC  haa  been  eliminated 
entlraly  from  standards  In  some  coimtrtea 
for  waste  lines  as  well  aa  3"  soil  staclu,  with 
the  higher  heat  resistant  plastics.  parUcu- 
larly  ABS,  being  used  instead. 

7.  In  some  countries  thinner  than  Sched- 
ule 40  PVC  DWV  has  been  retained,  but 
with  the  restrlcUon  that  the  product  be 
used  to  handle  domestic  effluent  only.  Such 
aervlce  restrictions  prolong  the  use  ot  tradi- 
tional materials,  particularly  cast  iron, 
which  are  thereby  required  for  all  commer- 
cial uistailBCion&  which  could  be  handlad 
with  adequately  designed  PVC  pipe. 

B.  In  the  Netherlands,  for  example,  the 
use  of  thin  wall  PVC  u  continuing,  but 
with  the  restriction  that  effluent  tempera- 
tures not  exceed  158"  F.  This  virtually  ruJaa 
out  PVC  in  all  modern  structures  contain- 
ing  automatic  appliances. 

D.  Uniform  ouulde  diameter  Is  the  moat 
important  alngle  achievement  In  the  stand- 
ardization of  plastic  pipe.  Beoonunendatlons 
of  Che  Internailonai  Standards  Organ laatlon 
have  »tabliahed  a  single  achedule  of  outside 
diameters  for  both  preasure  and  drainage 
service  now  In  use  on  four  contlnente.  Thla 
uniform  metric  standard  for  outside  diam- 
eters parallels  the  similar  standard Uatlon 
In  the  United  States  on  Iron  Pipe  Slse  Out- 
side Diameters  Any  effort  to  Introduce  non- 
standard dlmenstona.  such  as  the  3.250" 
OD.  proposed  for  thin  walT  PVC  DWV  in 
the  United  States.  Is  a  serious  departure  from 
dimensional  standarditatlon. 

in.  rHTm  kikgoom 

Interviews  In  the  United  Kingdom  Included 
four  leading  pipe  and  fitting  manufacturers, 
two  departments  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
Technology,  a  raw  material  supplier,  and  a 
pipe  fabricator-installer.  These  contacts.  lUte 
those  in  other  countries,  are  detailed  in 
Appendix  B.  Since  a  two-way  cxchaaga  of 
Information  was  Involved  In  every  int«rTlew. 
aponaora  of  this  isveatlgatloo  should  faal  at 
liberty  to  visit  or  correspond  with  tba  paraona 
listed. 

PVC  and  ABS  pipe  have  been  used  In  the 
UJC.  for  both  pressure  and  drainage  aervloe. 
Both  materials  hsve  performed  qulU  suc- 
oeastully  in  pressure  piping.  In  drainage, 
howerer.  thln-wall  PVC  has  produced  wide- 
spread failures,  with  ABS  and  other  heat 
rnlstant  plastics  displacing  PVC  entirely 
from  the  smaller  diameter  DWV  market. 

A  brief  explanation  of  t2ie  development  of 
British  pipe  dimensional  scbedulee  will  help 
to  explain  the  reasons  for  the  success  of 
adequately  designed  PVC  preasure  pipe  and 
failure  of  PVC  thln-wall  drainage  pipe. 
StamSardtzation  on  tron  ptpe  site  outside 
dtamtter 

Prom  inception  British  plastic  pipe  dimen- 
sional schedules  have  utilised  the  Iron  Pipe 
Size  Outside  Diameter  the  same  as  in  the 
United  States.  IPS  OD's  apply  through  the 
complete  range  of  alzas  from  hk"  through 
24".  Three  Inch  nominal,  for  example,  la 
3  500"  specified  OD,  which  Ls  eqiUvalent  to 
687  mm. 

With  the  eventual  entry  Into  the  Common 
Market.  British  manufacturers  generally  are 
making  preparations  for  adoption  of  the 
metric  system.  In  the  case  of  S"  pipe,  ttie 
largeat  British  plastic  pipe  extruder  la  nUng 
a%"  OD  pipe  labeled  90  mm.  since  the  same 


pipe  meets  both  dimensional  tolerances. 
(BottU  ttaeful  oonveiaiona  of  metric  to  Brlttsta 
tuuts  at  maaaoiemfiit  hdA  preaented  in 
Appendix  A.) 

Design  Mtress.  pressure  clots,  and  wail 
thicknesses  for  PVC  pipe 

The  British  determine  design  stress  for 
plasUc  pipe  materials  m  much  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  United  States  and  on  the 
Continent  (which  Is  described  fully  in  the 
next  section).  There  are  available  In  the 
British  pipe  dimensional  table*  wall  thick- 
hessee  which  approximate  our  Schedule  40 
tor  each  pressure-rated  pipe  size.  Had  tlseae 
dimensions  such  as  Class  D  (.181"-.301"  waU 
thickness  for  3")  been  selected  for  PVC 
pWV,  service  failure*  could  have  been 
avoided,  as  In  the  case  of  the  United  Sutes 
where  Schedule  40  PVC  has  performed  with 
consistent  success. 
Introduction  o/  PVC  into  drainage  service 

In  the  early  slxUea  BrlUata  extrudefv  in* 
troduced  PVC  for  botb  rain  carzylng  syatenu 
and  aanitary  drainage.  Wall  thicknosaes 
varied  from  .087"  to  .110".  Rain  carrying  sys- 
tems operated  without  incident,  imtU  today 
It  la  estimated  that  M>%  of  new  lostaUa- 
tioKu  &re  with  PVC  aa  opposed  to  metal. 

In  soil  pipe  install ationa,  PVC  pip*  pro- 
duced consplcuou*  failures. 

It  should  be  noted  that  lead  stabilization 
of  PVC  for  non-potable  water  uses  Is  univer- 
sal m  Europe— both  in  the  Cnltad  Kingdom 
and  on  the  Continent.  Zn  the  UJC  PVC  DWV 
pip*  must  have  a  T"^"<r»""^  Vlcat  aoftening 
point  of  81'  C.  (178'  F.).' 

In  the  U.K.  the  heat  raslstunce  require- 
ments of  drainage  systems  result  esaentlally 
from  the  use  of  back  boilers  and,  more  re- 
cently, automatic  washing  machines.  The 
back  bollor  Is  a  water  beating  device  installed 
behind  the  fireplace.  It  literally  "bolls  over" 
•pining  213'  F.  water  into  the  drainage  sys- 
tem. AptomaUc  washing  machines  as  well  as 
dishwashers  with  self-contained  besting 
unite  came  Into  lnc:reaalng  use  starting  In 
the  mld-slxtlea.  Thermoetat  malfunction  can 
catiae  balling  water  to  be  discharged. 
Collection  of  failure  report* 

The  British  Utnlatry  of  Technology  in  co- 
operation with  the  Minlstrr  of  Public  Bnlld- 
izigs  and  Works  has  documented  over  forty 
heat  deformation  falluxea  of  3"  and  4"  PVC 
•oil  pipe  Installatlans.  It  U  admitted  that  a 
far  greater  number  than  thoa*  actually  re- 
ported occurred. 

Exhibit  A  presents  a  typical  4"  PVC  soil 
atack  failure  where  the  pipe  folded  and  ool- 
lapasd  some  six  Inches  below  the  sink  wast* 
entry. 

Technical  investiffation  of  PVC  failures 

The  Ministry  of  Technology  conducted  a 
technical  investigation  of  failures  and  a 
laboratory  analysla  of  PVC  pipe  performance 
for  carrying  hot  wastes.  An  outgrowth  of  thla 
Investigation  was  the  adoption  of  t2te  Si'  C. 
minimum  softening  point  requirement. 

It  wae  determined  tha-t  wan  thickness  had 
the  most  Blgniflc«nt  effect  upon  the  ability 
of  PVC  pipe  to  withstand  heat  dLstorUon.  It 
was  found  that  with  the  inner  surface  at  the 
pipe  at  aia  F-.  the  following  times  were 
required  for  the  wall  thiekneas  Indicated  for 
the  O.  D.  to  reach  tb*  recommended  Vlcat- 
softening  point  of  81'  C  (178'  F)~(l)  .110" 
wall— 85  seconds.  (2)  .135"  wail— IIS  sec- 
oods.  (3)  a81"  waU— did  not  reach  81*  C  In 
300  seconds,  only  73«  O  (188*  P).  Mo  read- 
ings were  taken  on  the  .181"  wall  pipe  after 
aoo  seconds.  Nor  was  Schedule  40  PVC  (.318" 
wall  for  3"  pipe)  examined.  Another  obvious 
omissioci  from  this  evaluation  was  that  sag 
measurements  of  pipe  with  varying  wall 
thlcknesaea '  under  continuous  flow  of  water 


at  various  temperaturaa  atartlng  at  313'  P 
were  not  conducted. 

Instead  of  pursuing  the  technical  evalua- 
tion of  wall  thickness  to  Its  logic*!  conclu- 
sion— that  wall  thickne^«a  equivalent  to 
those  eet&blished  in  the  United  States  for 
WC  DWV  can  virtually  eliminate  sag  fail- 
ure— the  British  plastics  Industry  adopted 
.136"  wall  for  8"  and  4"  PVC  soil  pipe  on 
the  baaU  of  a  cycling  teat.  In  taus  test  7.S 
gallons  of  water  at  01*  C  (IftS*  P)  (not  the 
boiling  temperatures  encountered  in  service) 
flow  through  a  stack  for  90  wcondj  alter- 
nating with  "cold"  water  for  90  seconds,  with 
a  rest  period  of  80  seconds  between  cycles. 
Hie  teet  section  Is  a  Derticol  stack.  Hcrlaon- 
tal  soli  lines  are  not  tested.  The  test  is  re- 
peated for  2500  cycles. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  3"  z  .135"  wall 
PVC  pipe  pasae*  such  a  cycling  teat.  Beoog- 
ni'^ng  the  limitations  of  the  product  use  of 
BMtsb  3"  PVC  soil  pipe  and  the  U.K.  con* 
fined  to  abor«  f^round  drainage  xyvtems  only 
carrying  normal  domestic  eflu-enta.  AU  com- 
mercial Installations — restaurants,  laun- 
dries, schools,  office  buUdlngs.  etc.  ar*  requir- 
ed to  be  metal  pipe.  It  is  apparent  that 
through  underdedgn  of  its  own  product,  the 
British  plastic  Industry  Is  prolonging  the  use 
of  metal  pipe,  where  adequately  deaigned 
PVC  eould  be  unlveraallj  uaed  for  aanltary 
dralnag*. 

Stffniftcanee  of  the  British  experience 

1.  Id  the  DJEL  as  well  as  on  the  Cootlneut 
PVC  drainage  pipe  was  designed  to  compete 
slae  for  ala*  with  metaJ  pipe  under  the  com- 
petitive pricing  prevailing  at  tj:ie  beginning 
of  the  last  decade.  Wall  thicknesses  were  ar- 
rived at  to  produce  a  product  which  t£ouZd 
displace  traditional  materiaU  on  the  basis  of 
material  coat  nther  than  superior  perform- 
ance and  installation  saving.  The  resulting 
PVC  DWV  pipe  was  technically  Inadequate. 
As  a  consequence,  the  use  of  traditional  ma- 
terials, particularly  cast  ircm,  has  been  pro- 
longed, and  the  waste  line  market  has  been 
lost  by  PVC  to  higher  heat  realstant  plastics 
primarily  ABS.  (Pleaae  note  BXHZBIT  B) . 

a.  When  the  technical  inveaticatloa  of  faU- 
ures discloeed  that  PVC  aoU  ptpe  with  a  wall 
thlckneaa  up  to  .110"  waa  Incapabie  of  ade- 
quate performance,  the  industry  settled  up- 
on a  marginal  Increase  to  .125"  will,  with 
aervlce  limited  to  household  drainage  only. 
ThU  situation  lUustratea  the  praetioaZ  dif- 
)b^ty  of  significtmt  upgradtng  once  an  In- 
tartor  product  haa  beeome  eat«2dUbed  In  the 


>  When  tested  according  to  B3  3783  "Meth- 
ods of  Tsattng  Pteatla*"  Method  103  using  fi 
kg.  load. 


8.  British  e^>encne*  haa  demoosttated  the 
wisdom  of  the  approach  followed  in  tfa* 
united  states  In  selecting  the  Schedule  40 
dimension  for  ABS  and  PVC  pipe.  Both  prod- 
ucte  have  perfcmned  with  complete  euoceas. 
■raey  can  be  used  without  rrstrlctlon  botb 
above  and  below  grotmd;  In  multi-etory  oon- 
stractlon:  and  In  commercial  and  industrial 
as  wen  as  residential  building.  In  the  United 
States  complete  displacement  of  tradltlona] 
drainage  matterlala  by  genuinely  superlar 
plastics  Is  proceeding  at  an  accelerated  rate. 
Under  theee  drcumstances  U  Is  not  surprlalng 
that  there  ts  reslrtance  to  downgradtng  of 
product  with  a  reduction  In  waU  thickness, 
thereby  Inviting  a  repetition  of  the  British 
experience  of  product  failure  and  loaa  o( 
maxtot  for  PVC. 

rv.   SWRKDXAHD   AIVB   CBBMaHT 

Interviews  included  Oehrader  Anger,  now 
a  division  of  Rhelnetall  {^orpovatlon  (a  baato 
steel  producer  >  Munich.  Oemmny,  and  Qmm% 
Fischer  AO.  SchaShaoacn,  SwU— Hand.  Oeb- 
rudcr  Aager  la  reputed  to  be  ttw  largwt 
plastic  pipe  manuiaemrar  tn  Oerzna&y  wttk 
eurtent  annual  production  eatliaatail  at  50 
mlUlon  lbs  of  PVC  pipe  and  fltttngs.  0*«g 
Placher  Is  the  largeat  manuOetuier  of  PVC 
pressure  fittings  in  Europe.  Its  PlaaOca  Divi- 
sion Is  part  of  a  large  diverstaed  concern 
which  b^an  as  a  cast  Iron  f  ousdry  4d  tha 
early  1800%. 
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Th»»  oonversitloiu  provided  1»ckgtouna 
on  tha  dovelopnwnt  oJ  PVC  pipe  n»«iJjnl. 
on  IM  oooooent.  PVC  pJp.  MjMi  lo  0«r- 
muiT  »nd  tue  OMmMi  DIN  at»nd»rd»  h»n 
mn  OM  p«twin  tor  Um  .ubswiuent  ISO  »p^- 
ttcwlonToI  UM  lJit«rn»Uoii«l  StMdlBH  Oc- 

**^SSS.Mton3  in  ih.  0«rm»u  DIN  StMid- 
ardi  lor  U>»  3  '  "«!  ♦  '  P'P«  '""'  *'^,'*.!!! 
are  pclmartly  oonoornKl  tn  set  lorUi  In  Vt» 
t»bir  below.  An  Mpl»n»tlon  toUowi  ol  U» 
muner  U>  which  tueee  duaeiuloni  were  a»- 

""^ImM  reJer  to  Appendix  A  tor  oonvertlon 
bom  metrte  to  Brltuh  units  ol  meMuie.) 
ttmM  Om  STANDABOS  F0«  PVC  P1M 
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Deaifn.  working  »tTE$s 
Our  own  100.000  hour  derign  »»>  rating 
of  aOOO  p»l  for  Type  I  PVC  and  1200  |»1  g*n- 
eniiwa3<pwl  'or  Type  n  PVC  »«  derived 
r™mti?  system  used  oa  the  ConUnent  ^r 
detertnimri  deelgn  stress.  ©^  =»?»  J^ 
FVC  compound!  would  be  «t«<l  "  JT^^i?? 
or  100  ts.fcmr  SUnllarly  our  :200-p«l  TJpe 
n  PVC  would  be  PVC-flO.  The  principal  dlf- 
ference  \s  that  the  European  »«^_r*n^ 
la  based  upon  the  eitrapolatlon  of  burst  aaw 
to  aSlear?.  r»ther  than  our  lOO.OOO  hour,  or 
12  year*.  This  enUlls  a  reduction  In  d«lgn 
^roBS  or  some  30*.  from  levels  accepted  In 
ibe  united  States.    (Again,  please  refer  to 

*^ftirther  refinement  Is  that  on  both  pipe 
and  fittings  a  1,000  hour  t«t  Is  run  at  ao  c 
(140-P>.  According  to  Anger  data  It  la  as- 
sumed that  pipe  which  8urvlT«i  ^*2-«» 
hour  test  at  «>•  C  at  a  P««^«  <1  ^^^^ 
pberea  0«  P«»)  ^  capable  of  fifty  years  of 
service  at  the  same  pr«B«ir»  for  SO  years 
with  wat«  at  a0»O  (flS-P). 

wan  thickness 

The  refuting  waU  tiilckn««<*J"^  •  ^' 
rign  stress  of  100  kg.ycm^  for  Type  I  PVO 
IiTthown  in  KKHIBrrS  C  and  D.  The  moat 
common  prwsure  rating  for  PVC  P"»«« 
cipe  Is  10  atmoapharas  or  147  pal  (which  ap- 
ptSilmaWs  the  Cla-s  160  or  ISO  pal  c»MtUim 
and  asbestos  cement  pipe  in  the  Unlt*d 
States)  Pischer.  lor  example,  manufacturea 
I  single  Una  of  pressure  fittings  rat«l  for 
10  atmospheres  of  proasure.  Plechar.  however. 
uses  hl«h  impact  PVC-60  with  roughly  dou- 
ble thTwali  of  the  PVC-lOO  pipe  In  the  same 

'^F«*dralnag«  the  Oeamans  selected  the 
TPt«4«»,m  wall  thlctneas  of  lA  mm  ttu  4 
atmospheres  of  pressure  f or  M  mm  pipe.  »nd 
-xtended  this  waU  thlckneas  down  through 
the  33  mm  or  1%"  ■!«  of  waste  Unoa.  (Kx- 
UbltaCandE) 

Here  two  fallacies  are  evident: 
(1)  Preasure  testing  at  WC  (140«F)  doe* 
not  eetabUsh  the  ability  of  PVC  to  handle 
hot  wastes  In  drainage  Bystems  at  tempera- 
tures up  to  lOO'C  (aia^Pl.  and 

( 2 1  Tfce  smaller  diameter  wast*  lines  which 
would  have  the  thinnest  walls  under  the 
prcesur*  rating  concept  are  those  which  are 
meet  suaoeptlble  to  aag  since  they  are  ad- 
jacent  to   automatic   appliances  generating 

high  temperature  eAueat.  

We  can  conalude  only  that  the  mt»appUo«- 
ticm  of  thiniust  tehedmU  tirtended  for  j^m- 
9u.T€  aystwns  at  ambient  temperature  bM 
accounted  for  the  widespread  failttrea  of 
dr«in«jK  syrtv"  in  Europe. 

Pttotographa  of  PVO  DWV  faUnre*  from 
Germany  are  presented  in  Exhibit  P.  We 
were  unable  to  secure  a  complete  German 


report  at  the  time  of  our  '?1J.J*«»"JV,?^ 
ahMnoe  of  key  penonnel  on  holidays.  Addl- 
Uonal  information  wUl  be  forwarded  when 
It  becomes  available. 

Standardization  of  outsiAt  diameters 
The  ISO  standard  esUblUhlng  unlfonn 
ontslde  diameters  is  presented  In  Exhibit  O. 
The  Identical  outside  diameters  are  also  be- 
ing applied  to  drainage  pip*  >n  »J1  plaaUc  ma- 
terials not  merely  PVC,  These  ISO  staudardfl 
sn  now  embraced  by  a  totrt  of  22  oounUlcs 
m  Europe,  North  America.  South  America, 
and  Asia. 

Our  parUcular  problem  concerns  an  effort 
to  Introduce  a  non-standard  pipe  diameter. 
8.08"  OD  as  PVC  DWV.  when  all  of  our 
plastic  pipe  standards  for  PVC  and  ABS  for 
both  drainage  and  pressure  have  been  stand* 
ardlzed  at  3.M)"  OJ3.  in  the  UA 

All  of  the  manufacturers  and  standards 
organlzatlonji  Interviewed  stated  that  they 
would  reeUl  a  similar  departure  from  dimen- 
sional standardization. 

Another  point  of  mterest  Is  that  the  forth- 
coming ISO  standard  on  PVC  drainage  pipe 
will  show  two  columns  for  wall  thlckneae — 
one  ai  1.8  mm.  minimum  and  the  other  at 
3.3  mm.  The  outside  dlameura.  however.  wUl 
remain  unchanged. 

V.  HwrBSKLAirne 
This  country  haa  the  highest  standard  of 
living  in  Europe,  the  denaeet  population,  and 
U  far  ahead  of  other  European  eotintries  In 
the  per  capita  use  of  plastic  pipe.  Holland 
also  leads  in  the  use  of  ABS  in  Ueu  of  PVO 
for  DWV  because  of  the  high  temperature 
service  requlremenU  of  Dutch  drainage  sys- 
tems. 

Among  the  companlea  visited,  Wavln  Is  the 
world's  largest  plastic  pipe  manufacturer.  Its 
current  annual  oompany-wlde  production  of 
PVC  pipe  Is  over  KM)  million  Ibe.— which  Is 
equivalent  to  the  total  production  of  PVC 
pipe  m  the  United  States  In  1960.  Polva  pro- 
duces m-er  55  mUllon  lbs  of  plastic  pipe  at  Its 
Dutch  plant  alone.  Though  smaller  than  the 
other  two,  Dijka  Is  hngc  by  U.S.  standards, 
specializing  In  ABS  and  PVC  drainage  pipe. 
Another  large  Dutch  extruder.  Sumy,  la  ac- 
tively promoUng  ABS  for  DWV. 

Standards  activity  la  highly  organized  in 
the  Netherlands.  We  vlalted  PoundaUon 
KOMO.  which  issues  standards  on  sewerage 
and  drainage  materials;  KIWA.  Ltd.,  a  related 
institution  which  furnishes  the  secretariat 
for  KOMO.  and  TNO.  which  Is  essentially  the 
NSP  of  Holland. 

Marbon  Europe  Is  headquartered  in  Am- 
sterdam, where  It  also  has  an  ABS  polymer- 
ization and  compounding  facility. 
Sptc^^e•tior%a  end  per/orw»an«  of  FVC  and 
ABS  pipe  in  HollAna 
The  Dutch  standards  for  PVC  pipe — both 
preasure  and  drainage — have  until  recently 
been  identical  to  the  German  DIN  siondards 
examined  m  the  previous  section. 

The  use  of  FVC  preesure  pipe  conforming 
to  10  atmoepheres  ( 147  pai  i .  with  wall  thlek- 
neases  approximating  our  Schedule  \0.  has 
become  the  standard  for  extensive  and  highly 
devdoped  PVC  utUity  system*  m  Holland. 

The  uuse  of  PVC  dralnsge  plumbing  systems 
began  on  a  large  scale  over  ten  yoare  ago. 
Within  the  past  five  years,  however.  PVC  de- 
rormation  faUuree  have  resulted  from  the  In- 
•tallation  of  automatic  dishwashers  and 
washing  machlnee  with  self-contained  heat- 
ing unlfc.  These  laflurea  have  been  partic- 
ularly evident  in  apartment  buildings  where 
equipping  one  unit  with  the  new  appliances 
caused  stoppage  and  coUapse  o:  PVC  main 
sou  stacks.  Without  exception,  the  pipe 
manxilacturers  and  the  standard*  organlaa- 
Uons  admitted  the  widespread  exisUnoe  of 
the  failures.  But  Instead  of  divulging  case 
htetorlea  and  statistics  on  faUure  incidence, 
we  were  Informed  that  corrective  action  was 
being  taken  In  the  form  of  physical  replace- 
menu  and  upgrading  of  standards. 
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/ntroductton  of  ABS  in  Holland 
The  new  KOUO  ABS  specification  la  nearly 
re«iy  for  promulgation.  A  key  '«*""  Sj=  ,! 
new  KOMO  specification  Is  that  ABS  is 
recommended  for  uae  where  effluent  t«n- 
peratures  up  to  90-C  (IWP)  ere  enooun- 
lered.  This  is  not  •  particularly  impreertve 
rMulrement,  since,  in  our  opinion.  plMtlc 
drainage  pipe  should  be  <1<»1B^*»**,***  .Tl*.^" 
stand  prolonged  dischargee  up  to  lOO'O. 
However,  since  the  KOMO  PVC  epecmoaUon 
contains  a  service  llmlUtlon  to  effluent  not 
exceeding  70'C  (15«'P).  ABS  would  appear 
to  be  required  in  all  installations. 

TiVO  tests  end  reifUion  of  the  PVC 
DWV  apeciflcatUm 
In  the  new  KOMO  PVO  DWV  apeclflca- 
Uon  minimum  waU  thickness  Is  rertacd  up- 
watil  from  18  mm.  to  8 J  mm.  The  mini- 
mum wall  extends  down  through  83  mm. 
(1%"1.  producing  an  D/t  ratio  of  10:1  for 
this  size  of  pipe. 

The  new  3.2  mm.  PVC  wall  thlckneaa  woa 
recommended  by  TNO  based  upon  laboratory 
cycling  tesu  With  great  difficulty  we  ob- 
tained information  on  the  TNO  testa.  The 
Mwt  resulU  were  highly  favorable  to  ABS. 
However,  the  test  results  which  we  examined 
were  incomplete  and  largely  incomclualve. 

The  test  temperature  was  essentially  the 
Mme  as  in  the  British  testa— «0»C  (194'P). 
Since  the  temperature  was  a  full  IB-F  below 
boiling,  the  tmx  is  open  to  criticism  for  not 
slmllating  tempereturee  encountered  in  ac- 
tual Installations.  The  teat  setup,  however, 
was  considerably  more  realistic  than  the 
British  teets.  since  it  Involved  three  ele- 
ments, each  approximately  6.5  feet  in 
length—*  horizontal  waste  line  of  IV4"  or 
2"  diameter,  followed  by  a  vertical  stack  and 
horlxontal  soil  line  each  S"  or  4"  in  diame- 
ter. Supports  were  placed  at  mld-apan  on  the 
soil  line  and  at  intervals  varying  between  1' 
and  3'  on  the  waste  lines.  The  cycle  Xj 
amotinted  to  one  minute  of  water  at  90'C.  3t, 
foUowed  by  a  rest  period  of  V^  minute,  then  ** 
1  minute  of  cold  water  at  10«C  (60"F). 

It  was  the  intention  to  test  systems  con- 
sisting of  1.8  mm.  PVC.  3J2  mm.  PVC,  and 
AB8  for  1600  cycles  each,  then  measure  the 
reeultlng  sag.  The  problem  was  that  in  each 
eaae  the  test  had  to  be  discontinued  be- 
cause of  failure  of  szpanslous  Joints  in 
the  pipe  assembly  or  the  plastic  to  metal 
connections.  Moreover,  trouble  vrtth  the  i^>- 
paratus  caused  frequent  interruptions  of  the 
test  cycle. 

ABa  ran  1400  cycles  before  the  test  was 
discontinued  vrlth  a  broken  connection.  No 
sag  was  measurable  In  the  ABS.  The  1.8  mm. 
PVC  registered  Bg  of  i^tproxtmataty  H"  In 
the  waste  line  and  nearly  ^"  In  the  eoU 
line  after  344  cycles. 

The  3.2  mm.  wall  pipe  was  tested  for  SOO 
cycles,  then  910  cycles  t>efore  the  test  had 
to  be  discontinued.  Sag  was  hardly  measur- 
aMe.  No  complete  tests  on  this  wall  thick- 
ness of  pipe  were  recorded. 

The  foregoing  tests  served  only  to  confirm 
the  complete  unservlceablllty  of  1.8  mm. 
wall  PVC  and  the  rclatire  superiority  of 
AB8  imder  far  leas  than  critical  conditions. 
Unfortiuaately  the  tests  did  not  establlah 
the  true  limitations  of  8.3  mm.  wall  PVC 
or.  more  important,  the  wall  thickness  of 
PVC  which  wotild  have  qualified  the  ma- 
terial for  unrestricted  DWV  use.  ThU  would 
have  been  easy  enough  to  do.  first  by  verify- 
ing the  successful  PVO  DWV  experience  In 
the  United  States,  then  testing  the  PVC 
preesure  pipe  readily  available  In  Holland 
rated  for  pressures  of  10  or  16  atmospheres. 
coNCLiraioKs  nioi*  thi  dutch  xxnftzxKcs 
1.  PVC  DWV  systems  with  1.8  mm.  wall 
thickness  proved  incapable  of  handling  do- 
mestic effluent  from  modem  appllonoea. 

a  Based  upon  Inconclusive  te«U.  the  Dutch 
prmee  to  raise  the  wall  thickness  to  8J 
bmTuSS")  while  at  the  same  time  limit- 
ing PVC  DWV  to  drainage  systems   where 


effluent  temperatures  do  not  exceed  70*  C 
(158'  F).  This  virtually  rules  out  the  prod- 
uct for  uae  In  modem  buildings  or  even 
nxlnlmal  living  quarters  which  eventually  re- 
ceive up-to-date  appliances. 

3.  Through  underdeslgnlogthe  wall  thick- 
ness  and   service   capabilities   of   the   PVC 
DWV.   the   Dutch   market   U  turning   away 
from  PVO  for  drainage  service, 
vz.  nuMcs 

In  France  we  visited  Plastimer.  a  leading 
producer  of  both  ABS  and  PVC  resin.  The 
Plastimer  operation  Is  a  consolidation  result- 
ing from  a  series  of  oorporete  mergen.  We 
attempted  an  Interview  at  the  CSTB  (tr&ns- 
lated  Scientific  and  Technical  Center  for 
Building),  but  no  one  was  available  who 
spoke  English  and  the  key  personnel  con- 
cerned with  pipe  standards  and  testing  were 
away  for  the  month  of  August  on  vacation.  A 
ihuldown  during  the  French  August  voca- 
tion and  time  limitation  prevented  a  visit 
to  Pont  aux  Mousson,  the  large  cast  Iron  pipe 
manufacturer  which  Is  the  leading  PVC  pipe 
producer  In  France,  and  which  also  controls 
Glamorgan  Pipe  and  Foundry  in  Virginia. 

At  Plastimer  we  visited  both  the  PVC  and 
ABS  product  sections.  In  Prance  PVC  has 
dominated  plastic  pipe.  It  is  generally  known, 
however,  that  the  usual  failures  of  PVC  thin 
wall  drainage  systems  have  occurred  coin- 
cident with  the  Introduction  of  modem  ^- 
plloncee.  CSTB  la  conducting  a  study  point- 
ing toward  heavier  wall  PVC  DWV  pipe. 

In  France  as  In  other  European  countries, 
dlfflciUtles  with  thin  wall  PVC  have  paved 
the  way  for  ABS  DWV.  To  our  surprise  we 
learned  that  there  are  already  three  manu- 
facturers of  ABS  pipe  fittings  in  France,  with 
the  ABS  pipe  apparently  being  imported. 

nXX.   NOKWAT   AMD   AUSTUA 

Time  and  distance  prevented  a  visit  to 
these  countries.  We  learned,  however,  that 
there  Is  a  substantial  ABS  pipe  manufacturer 
In  Austria  and  two  in  Norway.  In  both  coun- 
tries ABS  Is  gaining  increasing  acceptance 
at  the  expense  of  PVC  both  because  of  Its 
superior  low  temperature  Impact  resistance 
as  well  aa  higher  heat  resistance. 

We  had  the  opportunity  of  examining  the 
Norwegian  pipe  standards  for  drainage  pipe. 
Here  PVO  Is  confined  to  110  mm.  (4")  diam- 
eter and  larger  while  S"  and  smaller  waste 
lines  are  covered  by  specifications  for  ABS 
and  lil^  density  polyethylene. 

EXHZBTr  B 

UcnaoTAL,  lAD.. 
BromsffTove.  WoTceaterahlre.  Augutt  24. 1970 

UnXBOTAX.    iNTXaNATIONAI., 

Division  of  Vniroj/al  Inc..  Vnirojfol  Chemical, 

Navgatuck.  Conn. 
For  the  attention  of  Mr.  Rom  Rhome. 

Dkak  Bom;  This  Is  a  letter  to  confirm  cer- 
tain wn^inga  on  DWV  pipe  In  up  to  3" 
diameter. 

A  new  UJC  draft  specification  for  PlasUoa 
Waste  Systems,  rvleased  on  limited  circula- 
tion In  the  lofit  kIx  weeks  and  which  Is  to 
be  regarded  as  confidential  Information,  re- 
lates to  Donvstic  Waste  Syfitems  manufac- 
tured in  specific  plastic  materials.  The  only 
materials  covered  are  ABS.  Chlorinated  PVC, 
Polifpropylene  Copolymer  and  HD.  P/B.  PVC 
is  not  included.  Only  three  sizes  of  pipe  and 
fittings  are  corpred.  namely  H4".  \%" 
and  a". 

It  can  therefore  be  stated  that  In  tlie  'U.K. 
at  the  present  time  no  speci/Iootion  ezistf 
in  the  up  to  3"  size  which  covers  the  uae  of 
PVC  for  use  in  domestic  irajte  systems.  We 
believe  that  the  uae  of  PVC  U  precluded  "be- 
cause of  the  high  water  temperatures  experi- 
enced in  the  VIC.  by  the  use  of  such  archaic 
but  nevertheless  efflolent  articles  as  bae^ 
boilers.  These  are  Installed  into  U.K.  homes 
at  the  rete  ol  130.0O0  per  annum  even  now. 
Water  discharge  can  be  Intermittent  at  very 
near  JOO"  C.  and  PVC  u  unsuitable  al- 
though I  have  no  documentation  to  suppoH 
thU. 


There  are  no  plans  as  far  as  is  known  to 
introduce  PVC  Into  this  specification. 

Kind  regards,  see  you  in  the  near  future. 
Tours    sincerely, 

R.  M.  BsoncHTOH, 
Kralostlc  Technical  Service. 


ApTENDn  A — Sous  Dsxrm,  OowvmosioNS  of 
Mnaic  TO  BarnsB  Umrs  or  MsAnvncEMT 

I.    wnCHTS 

In  Europe  It  Is  the  custom  to  express 
orders,  shipments,  and  capacities  in  metric 
tons  rather  than  In  pounds. 

One  metric  ton  equals  approximately  3307 
lbs. 

Tot  example.  Warln  of  Ewolle,  HoUond  is 
now  producing  pipe,  largely  PVC.  at  an 
annual  rate  of  100.000  tons  or  over  330 
mlUlon  lbs.— which  U  equivalent  to  the  total 
sales  of  PVC  pipe  in  the  United  BUtes  In 
1969. 

An  order  of  10  tons  amount*  to  approxi- 
mately 23.000  lbs. 

2.    PtPX    WALL   TBXCKNESSBS 

One  mm.  equals  .040"  (or  precisely 
.3987"). 

Some  woU  thicknesses  encountered  In 
Europe  and  their  equivalents  in  inches  are: 

1.8  mm. =.073". 

3J  mm.=.125". 

43  mm.=  .17a". 

63  mm.  =  .313". 

In  the  above  sizes  1.8  mm.  were  the 
original  minimum  wall  thicknesses  on  the 
Continent  for  waste  lines.  The  next  tbick- 
neas.  3J2  mm.  Is  the  new  minimum  wall 
thickness  for  soil  and  waste  lines  in  Holland 
and  France.  This  minimum  extends  down 
through  1^4"  or  32  mm.  outside  diameter, 
thereby  producing  a  D/t  ratio  of  10.1-  An 
equivalent  ratio  in  our  3.S  '  OJ3.  pipe  would 
amount  to  360"  which  would  be  substan- 
tially greater  than  the  Schedule  40  3"  of  .310". 

The  next  thickness,  4.3  mm.,  is  the  pressure 
rated  wall  for  90  mm.  (3^^"  OJD,)  PVC  pipe, 
lor  10  atmospheres  or  147  pel. 

The  thlckneae  of  S.3  mm.  or  Stl3"  is  that 
of  PVC  pressure  pipe  rated  for  10  atmos- 
pheres In  the  110  mm.  (4"  nominal)  size. 
This  thickness  most  nearly  approximates  the 
Schedule  40  thickness  in  the  United  States 
in  3"  of  J116 "  and  4"  of  J37". 


Pipe  outside  diameters  are  standardized  In 
oil  countries  subscribing  to  speclficataons  of 
the  International  Standards  Organization. 
Outside  diameters  are  Identical  for  both  pres- 
sure and  drainage  pipe.  They  are  expressed  In 
mlllimeten. 

1"  =  3S.4  nun. 

3.5"  =88.9  mm. 

Tlw  most  common  pipe  slses  with  outside 
diameters  In  miUlmeters  and  their  British 
nominal  equlTalenta  are  the  following: 

S3  mm.  1%". 

40  mm.  1%". 

50  mm.  3". 

78  mm.  a"  (2.95"  OJD.). 

90  mm.  3"  (8J>4"OJ>.). 

110  mm.  4". 

160  mm.  6". 

300  mm.  6". 

In  the  above  table  of  slsee,  90  mm.  approx- 
imates the  3.5"  outside  diameter  used  In  the 
United  SUtes  for  both  presstire  and  drainage. 
On  the  Continent  90  mm.  has  been  the  stand- 
ard 3"  pipe  sire  for  pressure  because  of  the 
heavier  wall  rated  for  10  atmospheres,  while 
75  mm,  was  used  for  drainage.  This  diameter 
was  originally  produced  with  a  wall  thick- 
ness of  only  1 .8  mm.  It  Is  now  being  Increased 
to  3.3  mm.  With  the  heavier  wall  of  3.3  mm., 
the  bore  of  76  mm.  will  be  constricted  to 
3.70".  With  more  conservative  design,  90  nun. 
would  be  the  more  appropriate  outside  diam- 
eter which  Is  equivalent  to  the  n.S.  3"  nomi- 
nal pipe. 

Everyone  Is  familiar  with  the  fact  that 
CC  la  equivalent  to  the  treesing  tempoature 


of  water  at  32«  F,  and  that  100'  C  la  the  boU- 
ing  point  of  water  at  313*F.  One  degree  O  is. 
of  ooune.  equal  to  9/5  of  one  degree  F. 

However,  some  other  benchmarks  m  the 
temperature  scale  are  of  Interest. 

90*  C  Is  the  test  temperature  for  determin- 
ing long-term  hydrostatic  stress  test  for  PVO. 
It  la  also  the  maximum  operating  tempera- 
ture recommended  for  PVC  preasure  pipe  in 
high  temperature  systenu.  00"  C  equals  140° 
F. 

70*  O  or  158^  F  is  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture of  effluent  reconunanded  for  PVC  drain- 
age systems.  ABS  drainage  pipe,  however.  Is 
considered  suitable  for  wastes  up  to  90*  C  or 
194'  F.  under  the  Dutch  KOUO  speciflcatioo 
for  ABB. 

Ambient  temperature  Is  considered  30'  C 
or  68"  F.  in  Europe. 

6.    PftXSStnUC   OATtMG 

In  Europe  PVC  100  Is  the  stotMlard  design 
stress  for  unplasticlsed  PVC  for  pressure 
piping.  The  stre&s  is  determined  by  long  term 
burst  tests  with  water  at  30'  C.  extrapolated 
on  a  log-log  scale  to  fifty  years. 

The  design  stress  of  100  Iqj./cmJ  is  eqtiiva- 
lent  to  approximately  1400  pel.  for  a  serviee 
life  of  50  yean.  In  the  United  States  the  same 
PVC  material  would  be  given  a  design  stress 
of  3000  psl.  for  1O0.0O0  hours  or  approxi- 
mauly  13  years. 

Classes  of  PVC  pipe  are  rated  In  multiples 
of  one  atmosphere  ( 14.7  psl.) .  The  most  com- 
mon pressure  rating  is  10  atmo^beree  or  147 
p«I.  Georg  Fischer,  for  example,  manufac- 
tures a  single  line  of  PVC  presaurs  fittings 
reted  at  10  atmospheres  working  pnmun. 


Appkmoix  B — AcxMaxs.  Cokpanxes,  akd 

iKOXVmOAl^    iMTXaViXWKD 

1.  tncrrxo  kzmgdok 

(a)  Chemldus  Plastics.  Ltd.,  Brtmswlck 
Rood,  Cobbs  Wood.  AshfOTd,  Kent,  England. 
R.  Broomte,  Works  Director;  J.  B.  Steel.  R&D 
Unit;  David  Street.  B&D  Unit. 

(b)  Hunter  Group  of  Companies,  Nathan 
Way,  Woolwich  Industrial  Estate,  London. 
S.E.  IB.  England.  B.  H.  Edmondson.  Works  Di- 
rector; R.  J.  Heddon. 

(c)  Duraplpe  &  Fittings,  Ltd.,  Bentlnck 
Rood,  west  Dreyton.  Mlddx.,  England.  Eric  E. 
Denyer.  Executive  Director. 

(d)  AUled  IroDiounden.  Ltd.,  R.  W.  8.  Di- 
vision. Ketiey.  Wellington.  Shrc^>shlre,  Eng- 
land. H.  H.  M.  Milnes,  R.  w.  S.  Director. 

(e)  Lambert  Brothers  (WalaoU)  Ltd.,  Wal- 
stead  Rood  West.  Staffordshire,  England 
D.  0.  Barrett.  Engineering  Manager. 

(f)  Fire  Research  SUtton,  Ministry  of 
Technology  and  Fire  Offices  Committee,  Bore- 
ham  Wood,  Bertfordahire.  England.  H.  X*. 
Molhoutra. 

(g)  Building  Research  Station.  Ministry 
of  Technology.  Garstou.  Watford.  Hertford- 
shire, England.  U.  UUywIilte. 

(h)  Unlroyal.  Ltd.,  Chemical  IWvialon. 
P.  O.  Box  13,  Bromsgrove,  Worcestershire 
England.  O.  A.  Sullivan,  Managing  Director; 
J.  M.  Kelly.  Technical  Director;  Brian  Sltch, 
Gales  Manager;  John  W.  Muncie,  Export 
Manager:  Robert  Broughton.  Technical  Serv- 
ice Manager. 


(a)  Polva-Nederland  K.V..  Postbos  14.  Enk- 
hulzen,  Elevoloon  5,  Holland.  Dr.  Paul  Ben- 
jamin. 

(b)  Dljka  N.V..  ProdncUeweg  8:  Steen- 
wljk,  Holland.  Dlk  von  Dljk,  8r.:  Dlk  van 
Dljk,  Jr.;  Mr.  MQUer. 

(c)  Wavln.  Zwolle,  postbus  173,  Blnd^- 
laan  351,  Holland.  Dr.  W.  J.  de  Putter;  W.  B. 
Rob. 

(d)  TNO— Plastics  *  Rubber  Research, 
Schoenmaker  Neuf  97.  Oidft,  Holland.  Dr.  T. 
A.  der  Kinderen. 

(e)  KIWA— Institution  for  Testing  of 
Water  Works  Materials.  Ltd  .  373  Sir  Winston 
Churchill -laon.  P  O.  B.  4570.  Bljswijk  (ZJI.) . 
Holland.  Ir.  J.  H.  F.  Kalkmsn;  8.  Btrxenfeld. 
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itl  Itorton  tarope  N.V..  P.  O.  Bo«  SIM, 
Kabelireg  M,  SlotenUJIt.  AmKWXlMi.  Hol- 
land. Al7i  L.  L««b.  M.n.glng  »"':«>';-•  H.°- 

ullcatlaQA  DevelopoMiit  EngUM«r. 

,,)  Tt»Mm»™  N.V..  BmadelmMUcbappU. 
p.  o.  BOX  1130.  Botwtdam  1.  HolUnd.  Mt*n 
HKMm. 

J.    ■WnzQU»>1}    AND    OKmMAKT 

(.1  0«arg  riKbK  AllO«ng«MllMll»tt— 
PlisUM  Division.  Scn»IIh»usen.  SwltzerUnd. 
ChnsU.n  MOMr.  Miniglng  Dlnctor.  Dr. 
Budolt  Men;  Filta  R«lch. 

ibl    o«bruder   Ang«r.   KuwutoltwMK.   80 
ElMMlMtrMM   lO*.  8   MUneh«n,  a«nn»nj. 
Olxrtng   K»rl  Jltto:  Ax«l  Brtow. 
«.  rmAMcs 

111  PlMtlmer.  B8  Boulev»Pd  Victor  Hugo. 
B2  Cllcby.  P»rt».  Prance.  BMUMd  Oruion; 
Phl'.lpp*  Mirtln. 

ibv  OenCi*  Scwntlflqm  M  Technique  du 
Baumeot  (Tr»2M)etlDn:  Sdentiac  end  Tecli- 
olcal  Center  lor  Building).  CS.TB.  4.  Ave. 
du  Becteor— Polncer*.  PwH  XVI,  Prmnce. 
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DOUGLAS  INVESTIGATION 
INCOMPLETE 


(Mr  WYMAN  asked  and  was  given 
pennuslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Uiclude  extraneous  matter.' 

Mr  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  Sherman 
Adama  could  get  the  heave-ho  for  alleg- 
edly aoeepting  a  vicuna  coat  and  some 
rugs  from  Goldflne  and  friends,  «hat 
about  the  disclosures  In  the  CeUer  report 
cnncemlng  JusUce  Douglas'  outside  In- 
come? Thev  crj-  out  for  explanaUon  from 
the  Justice  himself— not  his  lawyer. 

The  Harris  committee  charges  con- 
cerning Adams  were  peanuts  compared 
«1lh  the  unanswered  QjesUons  atwut 
Douglas  E\en  the  Celler  subcomnuttee 
papers,  that  do  not  reflect  a  single  word 
of  tesumony  under  oath  or  otherwise, 
show  Douglas  receiving  nearly  a  hall  a 
mllUon  doUars  to  extrajudicial  tacome 
vhlle  on  tr^  Supreme  Court.  Bills,  and 
gifts  and  favors.  Reimbursed  travel,  ho- 
tels 'meals  and  aU  the  rest.  A  thousand 
doll'ars  a  month,  on  the  side,  for  years 
and  years.  So  It  goes.  ^     .     „ 

And  still  no  one  has  asked  the  Justice 
to  testify  about  these  things?  Why  not? 
There  should  be  an  objecUve.  meaning- 
ful tovMtigatlon  by  an  independent  com- 
mittee of  the  Houae,  under  oath  and  with 
adversary  atutude.  Then,  and  only  then, 
can  the  American  people  really  know 
whether  or  not  the  Justice  has  been  of 
the  good  behavior"  on  which  his  Judicial 
tenure  Is  condlUoned  by  the  ConsUtuUon. 
There  are  many  unanswered  Questions 
aboue  his  acUvitles  while  a  member  of 
our  highest  Court.  Congressman  HnrcH- 
IKSON'S  dissent  oolnts  this  out  very  well. 
Congressman  McCm-LocH  would  not  sign 
the  Celler  subcommittee  report.  Who  did 
sign  it?  Three  friends  of  the  Justice  one 
of  whom  Is  a  lameduck. 

It  wouid  save  a  great  deal  of  time  If 
Justice  Wiiliar.i  O.  Douelas  would  take 
himself  off  the  Court  Then  If  he  wants 
to  be  a  combination  of  businessman, 
professional  author,  entrepreneur  and 
poUtlcal  pundit,  he  will  be  free  to  do 
BO  without  conflicting  with  the  basic  re- 
quirement that  judges  should  be  Judges 
and  refrain  from  conflicts  of  toterest 
whether  economic  or  political. 
Last    night    on    CB8    Eric   Berareld 


claimed  Congressman  HtrrcHiNSOii  In  his 
dissenting  views  only  felt  the  CeUer  sub- 
committee should  have  censured  Doug- 
las This  Is  an  inaccuracy  because  the 
fact  is  that  HtrrcmnsoN  flatout  dis- 
sented on  the  ground  the  invesUgation 
was  incomplete.  Why  Sevareid  snould 
miaute  the  fact  I  do  not  know  but  be- 
cause of  the  Importance  of  objecuvlty 
m  this  matter  I  Include  Congressman 
HtrtCHiMSOii's  dissent  at  this  potat, 
Mmomtt  vows 
I  dlMenv,  The  Subcommittee  Meembled  e 
vers  large  errey  ol  document.  perUnent  to 
the  charges  and  then,  without  taking  a  word 
S  t«itl.lon,  under  oath,  a"''V°°,«;^^ 
action.  The  Oommltteee  report  undertakee 
to  dlepoee  ol  the  charge,  on  the  basis  ol  It. 
ownmierpretaUon  of  the  documentation 
without  testing  any  of  "in  the  c-;"^'' °' 
croa  eiamlnallon.  The  Subcommittee  wa. 
content  to  place  lu  own  mterpretatlonon 
the  documentary  evidence  which  bad  been 
garnered  ei  parte  and  concluded  w  puraue 
the  matter  no  lurther  Clearly,  by  lUpo^JS 
of  the  charges  at  thu  time,  the  qwclaJ  Sub- 
committee 18  paMtng  judgment  before  ta 
the  evidence  Is  In.  In  my  view,  the  report 
.houid  not  dlspcM  of  the  charges  pandmg 
against  Justice  DouglM  but  rather  should 
reflect  the  status  ot  the  investlagtlon  to  this 
point.  ^     _ 

The  report  contains  a  chapter  on  the  Con- 
cepta  ol  Impeachment.  At  the  same  time,  It 
t^ee  the  position  that  It  Is  unnecessary  to 
chooee  among  the  concepts  mentioned  be- 
cause It  Bnds  no  Impeachable  ollense  under 
any  It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  a 
discussion  of  the  theory  ot  lmpeac^ment  Is 
interesting.  It  Is  unnecesiary  to  a  resolution 
of  the  caae  as  the  Subcomnuttee  views  It. 
This  chapter  on  Concepts  Is  nothing  more 
than  dicta  under  the  circumstances.  Cm- 
talnly  the  Subcommittee  should  not  even  In- 
dlrec-ly  narrow  the  power  of  the  House  to 
Impeach  through  a  recitation  of  two  or  three 
theories  and  a  very  apparent  choice  of  one 
over  the  others,  while  at  the  same  time  as- 
serting that  no  choice  Is  necessary  The  8ut>- 
commlttees  report  adopts  the  view  that  a 
Federal  Judge  cannot  t)e  Impeached  unless 
he  Is  found  to  have  committed  a  crime,  or 
a  serious  Indlecretlon  his  Judicially  con- 
nected activities.  Although  It  Is  purely  dlcu. 
Inclusion  of  this  chapter  in  the  report  may 
be  mischievous  since  it  might  unjus-lflsbly 
restrict  the  scope  of  further  InvestlgaUon. 

The  Subcommittee's  report,  which  is  called 
a  final  report,  addresses  lt5elf  only  to  the 
question  of  Impeachment.  Admittedly  no  In- 
vestigation has  been  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine whether  some  of  the  Justice's  acUvi- 
tlea.  If  not  Impeachable,  seem  so  Improper 
as  to  merit  congreeslonal  censure  or  other 
oBlclal  criticism  by  the  House.  There  Is  con- 
siderable precedent  for  censure  or  other  oBl- 
clal rebuke  even  though  a  particular  activity, 
while  Improper,  was  found  not  impeachable. 
This  SutxjommJttee.  however,  did  not  Inves- 
tigate with  the  thoroughness  requisite  for 
Judging  questionable  activities  short  of  Im- 
peachment. The  majority  concludes  that  It 
finds  no  grounds  for  impeachment  and  stops 
there.  In  my  opinion.  It  should  have  pur- 
sued the  matter  further. 

Illus-.ratlve  of  this  point  U  the  Dr.  Abdul- 
rahman  Incident.  Her*  was  an  Immigration 
case  where  a  Kurd  whose  visa*  had  expired 
was  ordered  deported  l»ack  to  his  own  coun- 
try. He  appealed  the  order  of  deportation 
JusUce  Douglas  wrote  the  Oommlseloner  of 
Immigration,  saying  that  he  did  not  know 
Dr.  Aboulrahman  personally  but  did  know 
the  condition  of  the  Kurds  m  that  country 
uui  gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  man  wouid 
be  subjected  to  persecution  If  he  were  re- 
turned The  position  of  the  Immigration 
Semoe  was  that  thare  were  Ktirfl.  in  the 
Oovemment  of  that  eountry.  and  with  Kurds 


In  the  Government,  the  fear  of  a  law-abid- 
ing subject  against  persecuUon  may  have 
been  basalees.  Subeaquent  general  legisla- 
tion which  passed  the  Caogreas  provided  the 
legal  aulhorltv  under  which  Dr.  AliduUah- 
man  could  remain  in  the  United  States  and 
It  became  unneoeseary  for  him  to  pursue  his 
appeal.  Someone  must  have  asked  Justice 
Douglai  lo  Intercede  tor  Df.  Abdulrahnum, 
who  according  to  the  Justice  wa.  unknown 
to  him.  And  the  Justice  did  Intercede  Who 
was  BO  uninformed  as  to  believe  it  proper  for 
a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  lend  his 
name  and  Influence  In  a  matter  which  could 
reach  his  court;  and  why  did  the  Justice 
accede  to  such  a  request  or  pressure?  The 
Subcommittee  doesn't  know  the  answer  to 
either  of  these  qucetlons.  It  hamt  pursued 
either  of  them.  And  If  It  had  considered 
Its  authority  to  taqulre  Into  the  propriety 
of  activities  which  It  thought  not  to  be  Im- 
peachable, the  Subcommittee  would  have 
Inquired  further  Into  this  Incident,  to  leave 
no  stone  unturned.  ^    ..     *». 

The  documentary  evidence  which  the 
Subcommittee  accumulated  on  the  queetlon 
ot  whether  the  Judge  was  practicing  law  U 
silllcicntly  persuasive  on  that  Issue  to  have 
Indlcs-ed  a  more  exhaustive  Investigation, 
including  testimony  under  oath.  It  le  evl- 
dent  that  Mr  Parvln  afked  Justice  Douglaa 
tr.r  legal  advice.  Whether  the  Justice  utterly 
rear.ntiunc"<1  thoee  requests  for  legal  advloe 
H  debatable  1  am  not  sure  that  he  succeeded 
m  convincing  Mr.  Parvln  that  he  was  not  a 
ie?:al  counselor  In  matters  affecting  the  Par- 
v'n  Foundation.  Nor  am  I  satlsfled  that  the 
Justice  did  not  permit  hlmseU  to  be  uMd 
as  s  le^al  sdvlsor  by  President  Juan  Soech 
with  reepect  to  an  agreement  between  tiie 
Dominican  Republic  and  the  Swiss  Con- 
sortium. Overseas  Industrial  Oooetructlon. 
Many  people  would  take  lasue  with  the 
fiatement  In  the  report  that  It  did  not 
amount  to  a  pracUce  of  law.  since  the  Justice 
give  Bosch  the  same  kind  of  advice  a  lawyer 
gives.  He  gave  advice  a.  to  the  legal  eSeot 
and  defldenclee  of  a  propoeed  oontraotual 
agreement. 

In  my  view,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
must  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  impro- 
priety. 1  conceive  the  function  of  the  Sub- 
committee to  have  been  broad  enough  to 
include  an  InvesUgation  Into  Improper  con- 
duct in  Its  search  for  Impeachable  oondurt. 
The  decision  not  to  do  m.  and  to  conclude 
the  inquiry  at  this  point  Is  a  mistake.  In  my 
Judgment, 

I  would  have  the  Subcommittee  Ble  a 
,wcond  interim  report  with  the  Ju<Ucl«jy 
Committee,  setUng  forth  the  statue  of  the 
inquiry  to  date  and  conceding  frankly  that 
the  task  la  moomplete,  the  evidence  1.  not 

aU  in. 

(S)     Epwasd  HtrrcmMeoN. 


TO  RETAIN  5TH  ARMY  HEADQOAR- 
TEBS  AT  FORT  SHERIDAN 

(Mr  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  McCLOBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
Jotoed  In  the  introduction  of  a  measure 
which  would  retain  the  6th  Army  Head- 
quarters at  the  historic  Army  post  of 
Port  Sheridan  located  In  my  congres- 
sional district. 

Mr  Speaker,  It  wffl  be  recalled  that 
the  headquarters  of  the  5th  Army  was 
established  at  Port  Sheridan  following 
action  taken  In  the  Congress  to  IMS. 
■nils  move  followed  a  careful  study  and 
a  most  thorough  examination  by  the 
oommlttees  and  membeiBhlp  of  this  and 
the  other  body.  It  waa  a  subject  which 
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was  debated  at  length  In  this  Chamber 
and  which  was  considered,  reconsidered, 
delayed,  and  finally  acted  upon  after  the 
most  thorough  review. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  essential  changes 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  Sth  Army 
Headquarters  at  Port  Sheridan  have 
been  substantially  completed.  The  ad- 
ministrative quarUrs,  the  support  com- 
mand facilities,  housing  and  other  ele- 
ments contributing  to  an  effective  bead- 
quarters  command  poet  have  been  eco- 
nomically and  eHectlvely  provided.  The 
community  has  welcomed  this  move  and 
gome  2,000  military  and  civilian  person- 
nel, directly  attached  to  the  headquar- 
ters command  at  Fort  Sheridan,  have 
adjusted  to  this  move. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  the  only  Army 
headquarters  to  the  great  Midwest  sec- 
tion of  our  country  serving  a  13 -State 
area  with  virtually  complete  support 
elements  which  make  up  the  great  Sth 
Army. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  compliment  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  the  gentlemen  from 
nunois  <  Mr.  Paicz  and  Mr.  ARUfng) ,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  <Mr.  Biay)  , 
the  genUeman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Hall),  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
BkNwgTTi,  the  genUeman  from  "Vermont 
(Mr.  SxArroRDi ,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  l>)ii>zi) ,  who  have  had  ac- 
cess to  detailed  toformatlon  relating  to 
the  complex  organization  of  our  Army 
commands. 

Their  toterest  to  sponsoring  the  bill, 
HM.  19»e  to  designate  the  location  of 
headquarters  for  the  various  Army  com- 
mands U  consistent  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
national  defense.  Furthermore.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  action  which  has  been  Ini- 
tialed helps  to  fulfill  our  responsibilities 
as  representatives  of  the  people  whom  we 
serve,  Includtog  those  who  rely  ut>on  de- 
fense installations  for  our  overall  de- 
fense needs,  and  tocludlng  quite  appro- 
priately those  dedicated  citizens  who 
have  made  careers  of  civilian  service  at- 
tached to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  whose  careers  and  welfare,  as  well 
as  the  toterests  of  their  families  and  of 
the  communities  tovolved — are  likewise 
an  appropriate  responsibility  ol  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  we  have 
totroduced  merits  an  early  heartog  be- 
fore the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee to  be  followed  by  a  review  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  Issue  on  the  floor  of  this 
House. 

I  commend  to  the  attention  of  all 
Members  the  measure  which,  todeed. 
designates  by  legislation  the  headquar- 
ters of  Uie  Army  throughout  the  Nation. 

Iitr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  and  expec- 
tation that  no  move  of  the  Sth  Army 
Headquarters  or  that  of  any  other  Army 
headquarters  will  be  pursued  without  the 
express  consent  of  the  Congress.  It  Is  my 
further  hope  and  expectation  that  the 
Sth  Army  Headquarters  esUblished  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  of  the  Congress  at 
Port  Sheridan,  ni..  will  be  retained  at 
that  location  to  better  serve  the  needs  of 
the  Army  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measine  which  my 
colleagues  and  I  have  totroduced  has  the 


strong  support  of  communities  to  the 
Lake  County  area,  tocludtog  the  cities 
of  North  Chicago,  Waukegan,  Higbwood, 
and  Zion. 

There  is  a  groimd  swell  of  public  to- 
terest to  this  subject  and  I  totend  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  in  detail  to  the  days 
ahead  and  to  keep  the  membership  fully 
informed  as  steps  imder  the  pending  1^- 
islation  are  pursued.  I  am  hopeful  that 
appropriate  administrative  and  execu- 
tive action  can  accompany  the  legislative 
action  which  we  are  taktog  here. 


THE  POOD  STAMP  PROGRAM 

iMr.  CONABLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  toclude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
did  not  participate  to  the  debate  on  the 
food  stamp  program  yesterday,  I  would 
like  to  record  the  nature  of  my  objection 
to  the  program  which  resulted  to  my 
negative  vote.  I  strongly  support  welfare 
reform.  I  feel  that  the  present  system 
not  only  visits  many  todignities  upon  the 
poor,  but  also  falls  to  make  available  to 
them  the  tocentives  which  make  the  rest 
of  our  system  fimction  effectively.  The 
food  stamp  program  is  an  unnecessary 
part  of  our  welfare  system.  It  creates  not 
only  jurisdictional  dlfBcultles,  but  also 
administrative  problems  of  a  duplica- 
tive nature  which  are  unnecessary  and 
tie  up  the  poor  to  red  tape.  I  prefer  the 
ctmcept  of  cash  welfare  and  am  con- 
vinced that  the  food  stamps  themselves 
vrtll  t)ecome  the  source  of  scandal  and 
embarrassment  to  welfare  administra- 
tors. 

Worse  than  this,  the  existence  ot  the 
food  stamp  program  works  against 
achievement  of  welfare  reform.  The  dou- 
ble phase-out  necessary  if  both  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  and  food  stamp  pro- 
gram are  implemented  means  a  higher 
margtoal  tax  on  welfare  recipients  who 
are  betog  urged  to  work,  and  this  re- 
duces their  tacentive  to  work.  The  money 
we  are  spendtog  on  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram should,  therefore,  be  added  to  the 
money  we  are  wllltog  to  spend  on  the 
family  assistance  plan,  or  such  revisions 
of  It  as  the  Congress  is  willing  to  adopt, 
and  the  entire  resulting  figure  should  be 
dispensed  efficiently  to  ordinary  money, 
subject  to  such  safeguards  as  may  be 
necessary  to  dealtog  with  the  Irresponsi- 
ble elements  among  the  poor.  The  en- 
tire program  should  be  wlthto  the  juris- 
diction of  one  committee  and  one  agency. 

I  believe  many  of  my  colleagues  agree 
with  me  about  the  administrative  night- 
mares we  are  creating  here  and  I  urge 
them  to  assume  the  burden  of  explaining 
a  vote  which  may  otherwise  be  politi- 
cally toterpreted  as  lacking  to  compas- 
sion. 


PILINQ  OP  PREELECTION 
STATEMENT 

(Mr.  HOLIFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  pennlsxlon  to  address  the  B^ose 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD,  Mr.  Speaker,  cd  De- 


cember 10,  an  article  appeared  to  the 
Washtogttm  Post  which  alleged  that  I 
had  failed  to  make  a  timely  flltog  of  the 
preelection  statement  required  by  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1925. 
The  law  required  that  this  report  be  filed 
not  later  than  October  24,  1970, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Poet  was 
erroneous.  My  preelection  statement 
was  notarized  on  October  23,  1970,  In 
Calllomia.  It  was  deposited  to  the  Mon- 
tebeUo,  Calif.,  Post  Ofnce  on  Octotier  23, 
1970,  and  I  have  to  my  band  a  Receipt 
tor  Certifled  Mail  (No.  280553)  bearing 
that  date.  The  law  provides  that  the 
statement  Is  "deemed  proj^erly  filed  when 
depoalted  to  an  established  post  office. ' 

My  cofKem  about  the  newspaper  arti- 
cle led  me  to  call  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  ask  that  he  check 
his  records.  I  was  advised  that  the  cer- 
tified air  mail  envelope  in  which  my 
statement  arrived  at  his  otBce  on  Octo- 
ber 27.  1970,  bore  no  post  mark.  I  have 
appended  to  my  remarks  a  letter  from 
the  CHerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, dated  December  10,  confirmtog  that 
my  preelection  statement  was  consid- 
ered to  have  lieen  proper!}'  filed  and  was 
not  listed  by  lilm  as  a  late  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  of  a  post  mark  is 
not  conclusive  proof  o."  anything,  nor  is 
the  receipt  of  uncanceled  mail  unusual 
these  days.  I  have  with  me  3  such  letters 
received  to  my  office  to  the  past  week. 
Two  of  them  are  from  California.  I  regret 
that  the  lack  of  a  poet  mark  to  this  case 
led  the  writer  of  the  article  toto  error. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  letter  from  the  Clerk 
of  the  Bouse  is  as  follows: 

WAaBlNOTON.    D.C 

December  10, 1S70. 
Bon.  CHrr  HoLmxLD, 
U^.  House  of  Repretentativet, 
WoMh-iAgton,  D.C. 

Dxsa  Chkt:  In  response  to  your  oral  re- 
quest of  this  date,  I  have  re-examined  the 
Preelection  SUtement  that  you  filed  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  RepresentaClvea.  In 
accordance  with  Section  308  of  the  Fedenl 
Corrupt  Pracucea  Act.  103S. 

The  examination  revealed  ttiat  your  Pve- 
elecUoi:  Staument  was  notarized  In  Los 
Angeles  County,  California  on  Octotier  3S, 
1970  and  then  sent  by  certified  air  mall  to 
the  Clerk,  V3.  Houm  ot  Representative.. 
Washington.  D.C.  The  Preelecuon  statement 
was  received  In  the  CJlcrk'e  OtBce  on  October 
37. IB70, 

*The  Act  prcecrlbee  that  such  report  Is  to 
be  filed  10  Co  IS  days  pnor  to  the  elecUon 
(not  sooner  than  Octotier  19,  1970  nor  later 
than  October  34,  19701  and  that  the  State- 
ment under  the  terms  of  the  Act  Is  "deemed 
properly  filed  when  depoaltad  In  an  estab- 
lished poet  office."  The  certified  air  mall  en- 
velope in  wtuch  your  statement  arrived  bore 
no  post  mark. 

Since  the  Preelection  Statement  was  no- 
tarized In  California  on  October  23,  1970  and 
received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  on  Octolwr  27, 
1970  (with  the  week-end  of  Octotier  34  and 
a&,  1970  Intervening  t>etwe«n  mailing  and 
receipt  by  the  Clerk),  the  Clerk  conxiitrti 
your  Preelection  Statement  to  have  been 
properly  filed.  When  the  Glerk  made  his  re- 
port of  early  snd  late  Preelection  Statement 
filings  to  the  Special  Committee  to  Inveetl- 
gat«  Campaign  Expendlttires  for  the  House 
of  Representatives,  1970,  your  statement  wn 
not  Utted  a*  an  early  or  late  report. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain, 
Slnoeraly. 

W,  Pat  Jsmmtos,  Clerk, 
U£.  Bo—e  ol  Mepmentttvet. 
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1  Mr  KOCH  »sied  and  wms  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Hoijse  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlts 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  the 
senior  Senator  trom  North  Carolina  ad- 
vised us  that  he  has  received  inlormaUon 
that  people  in  public  office,  one  or  those 
bein«  a  Member  of  Uiis  House,  have  been 
under  surveillance  by  Army  toteUlgence 

**T?iis  news  was  very  distressing  to  me 
and  I  am  .■suisMually  disturbing  to  all 
of  us  sitting  inthls  Congress.  It  is  ap- 
paUlng  that  we  find  ttie  military  spying 
on  the  countrys  own  ciUaens.  We  aU  have 
heard  rumors  that  the  telephones  m  our 
congressional  offices  may  be  tapped  by 
the  FBI.  I  do  not  know  If  this  Is  tnie.  but 
I  would  not  be  surprised  U  It  were  the 

It  is  time  that  the  Congress  look  into 
these  matters.  In  fact,  perhaps  the  House 
should  consider  having  Its  own  intelli- 
gence force  to  defend  ourselves  against 
those  in  the  cxecuUve  branch  who  would 
violate  our  privacy  through  pbone  taps 
and  the  preparaUon  of  dossiers. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  a  Federal  pri- 
vacy bill.  HJl.  7214,  that  would  instruct 
all  Government  agencies  to  notify  per- 
sons of  all  records  maintained  on  them. 
Furthermore,  persons  would  be  per- 
mitted, except  in  instances  of  nation^ 
security,  to  inspect  these  records  and  add 
explanatory  statements  where  they  de- 
slretodoso.  ,  .   _         ,.„_ 

With  the  proliferaUon  of  mter-acting 
data  banks  and  the  masses  of  informa- 
Uon  being  collected  by  Government 
agencies,  it  is  imperative  that  we  con- 
currenUy  esUbllsh  safeguards  to  protect 
the  individuals  right  of  privacy.  The  rev- 
elations of  Senator  Suf  EaviN  under- 
score the  need  for  a  Federal  privacy  law 
and  so  I  have  asked  the  disUnguished 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  (Mr.  Hourau))  to  hold  a 
hearing  on  my  Federal  privacy  bill  I 
will  be  re-introducing  this  bUl  on  the 
ttrst  day  of  the  92d  Congress  and  I  hope 
my  colleagues  wUl  Join  In  cosponsoring 
it  with  me.  _.         ... 

When  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
Chairman  Hournui  this  morning,  he  in- 
dicated his  concern  and  consented  to  the 
public  release  of  my  letter  addressed  to 
him  of  this  date.  The  letter  and  the  text 
of  my  bill  follow: 

BOtTSB  or  RKFmXEXMTATXVXS. 

Wiuhinttm.  DC.  December  17. 1970. 

Boo.   CHTT   HOLin^LD. 

Chairman  Cocrrnmmt  Operations  Commit- 
tee, House  ol  Representatives,  Washing' 
ton.  D.C. 
Diia  Ma  CBiUMiH:  I  am  writing  to  you 
because  I  believe  It  would  t>e  moet  helpful  for 
the  Congress  to  give  conslderaUoo  u  »oon  as 
poaritue  to  HJt.  7314.  »  federal  prtvicy  bUl 
aUch  I  IntroduMd  iMt  year.  Its  relevancy 
baa  been  highlighted  by  the  dlscloeure  ye«- 
tnday  that  the  n-S.  Army  h»e  engaged  In 
poUtlcal  iurveUlance  of  elected  offldals,  the 
three  be»:  known  being  Senator  Adlal  E 
Stevenaon  m.  former  CJovemor  otto  Kerner. 
»nd  our  own  ooUeague.  Abna-  Mlkva.  My  bUl 
would  provide  that  Indlvlduale  be  noUBed  by 
the  government  of  all  records  maintained  on 
them  by  the  (Ideral  •gmdes.  Furthermore, 
peraona  would  Be  permitted,  except  in  In- 
nanxxA  of  national  eecurlty.  to  Inifiect  these 


records  and  add  their  own  sutemenu  point- 
ing out  entire.  U  any  or  providing  eiplana- 
Uons  where  neceeeary.  I  will  be  re-lntroduc- 
ing  that  bill  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  aes- 
Blon  and  reapecttully  urge  that  the  bUi  be 
nude  the  .ubjeot  ol  an  earlj  hearing  by  your 
Committee. 

I  think  we  have  seen  only  the  Up  of  the 
Iceberg  in  the  revelations  made  public  by 
Senator  Sam  Ervln  and  that  a  hearing  on 
H  H  7314  would  be  an  appropriate  forum  to 
mveatlgate  the  dlmenalona  of  these  surveil- 
lance aotlvlUes  and  the  coUecUon  of  data  by 
government  agencies  on  not  only  high  elected 
public  offlclals  but  of  the  dUlenry  at  large. 
Sincerely. 

BDwaao  1.  Koch. 


H.S.  7314 
A  blU  to  amend  tltla  6.  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  that  individuals  b«  apprised  of 
records  concerning  them  which  are  main- 
tained by  Ooremment  agencies 
Be  it  enacted  by   the  Senate  and  House 
a)  Keprestntatlves  o/  the  Vnttei  States  ol 
Amenca   l»   Congress   assembtat.   That    (a) 
subchapwr  II  of  chapter  6  of  Ulle  6.  United 
outea  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  Imme- 
diately after  section  553  thereof  the  following 
new  section : 
-|  5S3a.  Individual  records 

■'(a)  Each  agency  which  shall  maintain 
records  concerning  any  individual  which  are 
Indexed  according  to  the  Individual's  name 
and  which  contain  any  Information  obtained 
from  any  source  other  than  such  Individual 
shaU.  with  respect  to  such  records — 

"(l)  notify  aald  Individual  by  mall  at  his 
last  known  address  that  the  agency  main- 
tains or  is  atwut  to  maintain  a  record  oon- 
cemlng  said  Individual; 

■•{!)  refrain  from  disclosing  the  record  or 
any  Information  contained  therein  to  any 
pexaon.  except  with  pennlaalon  of  the  Indi- 
vidual concerned  or.  In  the  event  said  In- 
dividual cannot  be  located  or  communicated 
with  after  reasonable  effort,  with  permission 
from  members  of  the  individual's  family  or 
guardian  after  a  showing  of  good  cause  for 
such  information,  or  In  the  event  that  dis- 
closure of  said  record  Is  required  under  sec- 
tion 553  of  this  chapter  or  by  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law; 

"(3)  notify  each  Individual  by  mall  at  his 
last  known  address  of  all  tranafera  of  In- 
formation concerning  such  Individual  to  any 
other  agency: 

"(4)  maintain  an  accurate  record  of  the 
namea  of  all  persons  Inspecting  such  rec- 
ords; 

"(S)  permit  any  Individual  to  Inspect  his 
own  record  and  have  copies  thereof  made  at 
his  expense;  and 

"(S)  permit  an  individual  to  supplement 
the  Information  contained  In  hla  record  with 
any  Information  such  mdlvldual  deems  per- 
tinent to  hla  record. 

"(b)  This  aection  may  hm  enforced  In  ac- 
cordanes  with  the  provisions  of  paragraph 
(3)  of  suhaectlon  (a)  ot  section  U3  of  this 
chapter. 

"(c)  Bach  agency  may  establish  published 
rules  stating  the  time,  place,  fees  to  the  ex- 
tent authorised,  and  porcedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed with  respect  to  making  records 
promptly  available  to  an  Individual,  and  to 
otherwise  Unplement  the  provisions  of  this 
section.  _^ 

"(dl  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  records 
that  are — 

"(n  speclflcally  required  by  Executive 
order  to  l>c  kept  secret  In  the  Interest  of  the 
national  security; 

"(3)  Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes,  except  to  the  extent 
that  such  recoRls  have  been  malnulned  for 
a  longer  period  Uian  reasonably  necsasary  to 
commence  prosecution  or  other  action  or  to 
the  extent  available  by  law  to  a  party  other 
than  an  acsncy;  and 

"(3)  Inter-  or  Intra-agency  memorandums 


or  letters  wtiich  would  not  be  availabls  by 
law  to  a  party  other  tiian  an  agency  in  liti- 
gation with  the  agency. 

"(e)  This  section  ahall  not  tie  held  or 
considered  to  permit  the  disclosure  of  the 
name  of  any  person  who  has  furnished  In- 
formaUon  contained  m  any  record  subject  to 
tills  section. 

"(f)  If  any  provision  of  this  section  or  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  shall  be  held  InvaUd,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  section 
and  the  appUcablUly  ot  such  provision  to 
cither  persons  or  circumatancea  shall  not  tie 
affected  thereby.". 

(b)    The  Uble  of  sections  of  subchapter 
n  of  chapter  S  ot  title  8,  United  States  <3ode. 
Is  amended  by  inserting — 
■■552a  individual  records  " 
Immedlalely  lielow — 

"553.  Public     Information;     agency     rules; 

opinions,  orders,  records,  and  pro- 

ceedUgs". 

Sic.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 

shall  become  effective  on  the  ninetieth  day 

following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 


OJ8  PRISONERS  OF  WAR— ONE 
MODEST,  BUT  CONSTRUCTIVE 
PROPOSAL 

I  Mr.  FRELINOHUYSEN  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his    remarks    and    Include    extraneous 

matter.)  ^ . 

Mr.  FREXJNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  treatment  of  VS.  prisoners  of  war 
In  North  Vietnam  has  become  both  a 
deep  national  concern  and  a  national 
frustration  To  date,  the  combined  ef- 
forts of  the  executive  branch  and  Con- 
gress to  alleviate  this  unfortunate  situ- 
ation have  had  litUe  practical  effect. 
Each  Member  of  this  body  has  felt  the 
pressure  of  rising  popular  indignation — 
not  unmixed  with  a  sense  of  futility.  And 
we  continue  to  ask  ourselves  the  ques- 
tion: Is  there  really  nothing  more  we 
can  do? 

One  answer  has  been  provided  by  the 
Herdegen  Co.,  of  Madison.  N.J.  Right 
now,  this  firm  points  out,  the  best  hope  Is 
through  letters  to  the  President  of  North 
Vietnam.  Since  the  ••write-Hanol"  cam- 
paign started  a  year  ago,  the  company 
observes,  "three  times  as  much  mall  has 
been  received  from  VB.  prisoners."  Ap- 
parently, Hanoi  Is  getting  the  message 
and  is  not  tota.Uy  Immime  to  the  pressure 
of  US.  public  opinion- 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  is  the  text 
of  the  Herdegen  Co.'s  moet  recent  ap- 
peal in  this  coimectlon,  entitled  "By  God, 
Believe  It,  You  Offer  the  Best  Hope  for 
US.  Prisoners  Behind  Hanoi  Lines."  I  be- 
lieve this  proposal,  in  a  necessarily  lim- 
ited but  practical  way,  offers  a  positive 
course  for  remedial  action.  The  appeal 
follows: 

By  Ood.  Bkuxvx  It.  You  Oma  thx  Bi»r 
Hops  roB  U.8.  Paisoltiaa  Behuvb  Hakoi 
Liwis 

President  Johnson  tried  to  bring  relief. 
President  Nixon  is  trying.  Congress  Is  trying. 
Astronaut  Prank  Borman  la  trying.  The 
American  Bed  taoss  U  trying. 

But  right  now,  you  offer  the  beat  hope. 
With  lettov 

Since  the  "'Wnte  Banol"  campaign  started 
a  year  ago,  three  tlmea  as  much  mall  has 
been  received  from  U.S.  prisoners. 
Hanoi  doea  read  Its  mall. 
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Hanoi  does  care  what  you  think. 

wnu  the  President  of  North  Vietnam.  Ask 
turn  to  release  the  names  of  the  prisoners. 

Aak  hlra  to  let  the  international  Red  Croas 
Inspect  the  prisons  and  insure  medical  treat- 
ment. 

Remuid  him  hla  country  signed  the  1940 
Geneva  Convention. 

wnte;  Office  of  the  President,  Democratic 
Republic  of  North  Vietnam,  Hanoi,  North 
Vletxuun. 

If  you've  already  written,  write  again.  If 
you  haven't,  do  It  now.  Because  if  you  don't 
care,  who  on  this  earth  will? 


REFUGEES  THREATENED 

I  Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter,) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Czecho- 
slovaUan  Government  has  embarked 
on  a  dastardly  policy  of  trying  to  extort 
hard  currencies  from  refugees  who  fled 
that  country  in  1968.  Refugees  In  this 
country  and  other  countries  are  receiv- 
ing letters  from  "legal  advisory  centers" 
In  Prague  telling  the  refugees  that  they 
are  being  prosecuted  for  leaving  the 
country  without  a  valid  exit  permit. 
To  provide  for  their  own  legal  defense, 
the  refugees  are  asked  to  send  $70  to 
$100  In  hard  currency.  If  a  refugee  fails 
to  send  the  money  in  5  days,  he  Is  ad- 
vised that  his  nearest  relatives  In 
Czechoslovakia  will  have  to  provide  It. 

This  Is  one  of  the  most  heinous  forms 
of  extortion  rnd  should  be  fought  by  the 
refugees,  their  families,  and  the  govern- 
ments of  the  free  world.  Unless  It  Is 
dealt  with  promptly  and  successfully, 
every  tyrannical  government  In  the 
world  will  start  practicing  it  against 
refugees  who  have  fled  to  freedom. 
This  country  Is  now  faced  with  a  threat 
which  would  make  a  shambles  of  its  tra- 
ditional refugee  policy. 

The  President,  In  his  news  conference 
on  December  10,  reaffirmed  a  humanitar- 
ian UB.  I'efugee  policy,  when  asked 
about  the  Lithuanian  defector's  return 
to  the  Soviet  ship.  This  Is  reassuring 
to  those  of  us  who  are  interested  In 
maintaining  this  type  of  refugee  pol- 
icy. This  Czechoslovaklan  maneuver 
must  be  met  with  a  firm  policy  state- 
ment and  threatened  economic  action 
to  back  it  up.  if  necessary. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Times  article 
by  Tad  Szulc  reported  further  details  of 
this  incident  and  I  submit  It  here  for 
my  colleagues'  attention: 

PSACnS   DtTNS   RxmCESS   AaXOAD    POS 
LxOAt   FxaS   ON    DXFBCTTDRS 

(By  TM  8su)e> 

WaauxMCTcm,  December  15.— Many  csech- 
oslovak  reTugees  In  the  United  States.  Can- 
ads  slid  Western  Europe,  who  fled  their 
country  after  the  Soviet-led  Invasion  In  IMS. 
are  being  advised  from  Prague  that  they  face 
criminal  proceedings  for  "Illegal"  presence 
abroad. 

Letters  from  "legal  advisory  centers"  In 
Prague  also  Inform  them  that  they  must 
mske  s  "down  psyment"  In  foreign  currency 
within  five  dsys  to  assure  their  "legal  de- 
fense." or  the  fees  will  tie  collected  from  the 
refugees'  "nearest  relatives"  In  Caecboslo- 
vakla. 

The  payments  range  from  about  »70  to 
•100.  and  are  to  be  credited  to  the  Prague 
regional  lawyer's  union  at  an  offlclal  caeeho- 
slovsk  tisnk. 


There  sre  estimated  to  be  6.000  Csecho- 
slovak  refugees  In  the  United  States.  13.000 
In  Canada  and  50.000  In  other  Western  coun- 
tries. 

United  States  oOclala  said  that  even  U  a 
relatively  small  number  Ot  the  refugees 
agreed  to  the  "down  payments"  and  late^  the 
full  trial  costs,  the  money  would  repreasnt 
a  source  of  badly  needed  foreign  exchange  for 
the  Czechoslovak  Oovernment. 

State  Department  officials  ssld  they  bad 
been  consulted  by  several  persons  who  have 
reoalved  letters  from  Czechoslovakia.  The 
"'a^'fi*  said  they  could  offer  no  assistance  or 
advice  since  the  matter  was  between  s  for- 
eign Government  and  its  nationals  abroad. 

Czechoslovak  citizens  here  and  elsewhere 
tiegan  receiving  In  October  the  notlflcstlons 
of  action  pending  against  them.  Cm  Nov.  13. 
the  Prague  evening  newspaper  Veceml  Prsha 
reported  that  courts  were  dealing  with 
"hundreds  of  cases"  of  Illegal  departures  and 
Illegal  stays  abroad. 

The  letters  to  the  refugees  Inform  them 
that  under  the  provisions  of  Section  100  of 
the  (Txechoslovak  penal  code.  "Ton  can  tie 
tried  In  absentia  and  may  tie  sentenced  to 
prison  for  terms  of  six  months  to  five  years, 
to  corrective  measures  and  to  oonflaoatlon  of 
property." 

Those  aiding  other  Czechoslovak  cltlsens 
to  leave  the  country  vrllhout  permission  an 
subject  to  prison  terms  of  Trom  3  to  10  years, 
A  virtual  ban  on  foreign  travel  was  Imposed 
early  In  1969. 

In  most  cases,  the  property  of  refugees.  In- 
cluding spartmenu  and  vehicles,  has  already 
been  confiscated  through  administrative  pro- 
cedures. 

A  letter  from  the  "legal  advisory  centers." 
signed  by  Individual  lawyers,  tells  a  refugee 
that  "since  you  have  not  chosen  a  defense 
counsel.  I  have  been  nominated  to  represent 
you." 

A  lettsr  asks  a  refugee  "to  let  me  know  If 
any  circumstances  exist  which,  as  your  law- 
yer. 1  could  use  for  your  defense  In  these  pro- 
ceedings. Especially,  let  me  know  whether 
you  sutunltted  an  appeal  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  prolong  your  stay  atMoad.  or  whether 
such  an  appeal  Is  under  consideration  by  the 
authorities." 

The  lettera  do  not  say  what  the  final  cost 
of  "legal  defense"  will  be.  but  It  Is  under- 
stood that  It  may  go  up  to  aiao.  The  touct 
number  of  refugees  Involved  was  not  known. 

Spokesmen  for  refugee  groups  here  snd  In 
Canada  said  that  In  many  cases  the  cltlxens 
abroad  may  be  willing  to  pay  for  "legal  de- 
fense" to  avoid  financial  or  other  reprisals 
against  relatives  at  home.  In  Canada,  refu- 
gee groups  have  advised  refugees  not  to  reply 
to  the  letters,  but  to  aak  Canadian  Govern- 
ment authorities  to  lnteice<le  with  the  Prague 
Oovernment. 


THE    "LAME   DUCKS"   ARE   PLYING 
HIGH,  AS  PREDICTED 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "lame 
ducks"  are  flying  high.  As  predicted — 
those  hardy  individuals,  who  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  re- 
ceived a  inandate  to  retire,  have  now 
"latched"  onto  some  of  the  potent  new 
rejuvenating  drugs  and  are  once  again 
"flapping"  their  wings  as  though  they 
did  not  have  to  head  south  for  the  win- 
ter. It  Is  obvious  that  the  "lame  ducks" 
o(  the  9Ist  Congress  have  acquired  the 
art  of  fiyiiig  on  their  back  so  that  they 
can  defy  gravity  and  fall  up.  Instead  of 
down. 

Even  the  redoubtable  morning  newspa- 
per has  seen  fit  to  rhsitlse  tte  "old  grey 


fox"  from  Tennessee  for  some  of  his  ac- 
tions in  the  other  body,  an  unheard  of 
occurrence.  And  here  in  this  Chamber, 
we  are  dally  being  asked  to  vote  on 
"filler"  type  legislation  that  should  never 
have  been  reported  out  of  a  committee  In 
the  first  place,  Including  Jobs  and  posi- 
tions for  some  who  caimot  bring  them- 
selves to  "cut  the  cord." 

Only  recently,  the  majority  leadership 
of  this  body  Joined  with  their  cotmter- 
part  in  the  Senate  to  go  on  national  tele- 
vision and  refer  to  the  fiscal  Irresponsi- 
bUity  of  the  administration.  They  failed 
to  mention  that  the  House  had  padded 
its  stationery  and  telephone  allowances, 
and  expanded  the  staffs.  They  also  ne- 
glected to  recall  previous  actions  of  per- 
mitting a  41-percent  congressicmal  pay 
Increase  to  become  law.  without  an  af- 
firmative vote,  and  their  unprecedented 
vote  to  legislate  a  pay  Increase  for  a 
struck  union. 

Whoever  said  that  no  man's  life,  liber- 
ty, or  property  are  safe  while  the  Con- 
gress U  in  session  certainly  hit  the  nail 
on  the  head.  And  if  Patrick  Henry  was 
right  when  he  said:  "Taxation  without 
representation  is  tyranny,"  what  in 
Heaven's  name  would  he  say  about  taxa- 
tion with  representation? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  the  Con- 
gress stopped  asking  what  can  the  coun- 
try do  for  us.  and  start  asking  what  can 
we  do  for  the  country?  Let  us  take  the 
first  step  by  voting  to  adjourn  sine  die. 
while  the  people  of  this  Nation  still  re- 
tain some  modicum  of  trust  in  the  integ- 
rity of  their  chosen  representatives. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  W.  LISHMAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staogiks) 
Is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker- 
He  Cometh  forth  as  a  flower  and  is  cut 
down.  He  fleeth  as  a  siiadow  and  eontlnuetb 
not. 

These  age-old  words  of  lamentation 
refer,  in  this  instance,  to  my  dear  friend 
and  highly  admired  coworker  in  the 
house  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  Counsellor  Robert  W, 
Lisbman.  His  death  at  Sibley  Hospital 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week  left  a  deep  void 
In  the  committee  staff,  as  well  as  in  his 
host  of  warm  and  loyal  friends.  For  his 
charming  wife  and  his  upstanding  chil- 
dren, his  loss  Is.  of  course.  Irreplaceable. 
We  offer  to  them  the  assurance  that  be 
was  a  man  who  walked  In  the  way  of 
honor  all  his  life,  and  that  he  leaves 
behind  him  a  record  of  achlevsment  that 
must  lie  envied  by  his  oontemporaries. 
His  shadow  stands  tall  and  diatlnet  on 
his  age  and  time. 

Bob  l4lshman  spent  practically  all  bis 
life  in  public  service.  His  skill  and  dero- 
tlon  have  tieen  particularly  useful  to  the 
heads  of  government  for  nearly  40  years. 
His  particular  achievements  have  been 
well  set  forth  in  the  public  press  and 
elsewhere,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
bere.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  because 
ot  the  brilliance  and  doggedncss  of  his 
efforts,  a  number  of  avenues  leading  to 
Ill-gotten  gains  have  been  sealed  off  and 
dosed  to  the  employment  of  avarice. 

PubUe  service  la  in  sore  need  of  men 
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like  Bob  Ushman.  No  allurement  of  pell 
or  personal  pc.wer  and  fame,  no  pride  In 
his  own  poslUon  ever  sufficed  to  seduce 
his  honor  and  Integrity.  Loyalty  to  h^ 
trust  was  his  guiding  sUr.  His  lifeworlc 
wUl  endure  through  the  years  In  the  fom 
of  more  responsible  performance  by 
every  public  agency.  He  set  new  and 
higher  standards  of  loyalty  for  those  on 
whom  the  people  must  depend. 

For  our  committee,  he  Is  Indeed  a 
•flower  cut  down'  untimely.  It  is  not  for 
mortals  to  question  the  workings  of  an 
Inscrutable  Providence.  It  is  rather  for 
us  to  cherish  his  memory  by  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  clear  pattern  of  conduct 
he  left  for  us  The  number  of  our  ways, 
like  his.  1-  determined,  but  not  revealed. 
While  there  Is  yet  light,  we  may  build 
according  to  the  pattern  which  we  ad- 
mire and  which  he  used  for  hl.5  career. 
May  we  be  wise,  too.  In  the  things  that 
count. 

RESOLonoK  o»  ArmctAtmn  amd  Stmpathi 
Exmrem  to  Mis.  RoBOti  W.  usbuan 
Wtiereu  Robert  W.  T.^hnun  Mrvod  »» 
Cblet  Counwl  of  the  SpecliI  Subcommltwe 
on  LegUlAtlTC  Oversight  of  the  Committee 
on  lnt«r««i5  tsii  FvnlgD  CommerM  from 
March  5.  1BS8  toM»rch  31,  IB«I,  and  u  Chief 
Counsel  of  the  Special  SubcommlttM  on  In- 
ceatlgacions  of  thia  Coimnltt»«  from  P*>>ru- 
.irj  8.  IBM  until  hU  death  on  rXKember  14. 
1970:  and  „  ,  .  ^ 

Whereas  In  that  capacity.  Rohrrt  W.  Llah- 
man  rendered  tlreleas.  devoted,  and  ln»alu- 
ahle  »rvlce  to  the  jreat  beneUt  of  tbU  Com- 
mittee, the  CongreBi,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple; and 

Whetvaa  hi*  death  conatltutea  a  great  loaa 
to  the  Members  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee  staff,  and  brings  with  It  a  reaUza- 
Uon  of  the  exctUent  and  faithful  aerrlce  he 
haa  rendered    Sow,  therefore,  be  It 

Rtatriixti  &v  f^'  Committee  cm  fwferrtafe 
a*ul  Foreign  Com-mtrct.  That  an  expiawlnn 
of  deep  aorrow  and  sympathy  at  the  death 
of  Robert  W-  Llfihman.  and  a  reeling  of  abid- 
ing appreciation  for  hla  man;  contrlbuUonB 
to  the  public  Interest  be  extended  to  Mre. 
Robert  W.  Uahman  In  the  name  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Committee  he  serr^d  with 
■uch  distinction. 
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seek  the  truth,  and  let  others  have  the 
glory  or  the  blame. 

I  was  impressed  with  a  quote  attrib- 
uted to  him  at  the  time  of  Ws  appoint- 
ment, suting  his  belief  that— 

The  counsel  Is  best  seen  and  not  beard, 
unless  the  aubcommlttee  teUs  him  to  be 
heard. 


Mr.  DDJGEti,  Mr,  Speaker,  Bob  tiish- 
man  was  a  distinguished,  dedicated,  and 
courageous  public  servant  who  served 
well  the  Congress,  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Porelgn  Commerce.  i>nd  the 
Special  Subeommltte*  on  Investigations. 
His  persistence,  knowledge,  and  energy 
were  remarkable  and  his  accomplish- 
ments In  the  public  Interest  were  great. 
His  courageous  service  to  the  people 
through  a  long  and  painful  lllnees  was  a 
bright  mark  in  the  record  of  the  Con- 
grea.  His  efforts  contributed  much  to 
good  government  and  he  wUl  be  solely 
missed, 

Mr,  KTJYKDIDAH,.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
tHank  the  chairman  for  this  opportunl^ 
to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  attor- 
ney and  a  valued  associate.  Robert  W. 

T.twhfnan 

As  the  chief  counsel  for  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Special  Investigations.  Mr. 
Ushman  saw  many  opportunities  for 
personal  agrandlzement.  but  this  was 
not  his  way  He  rejected  the  opportunity 
to  make  his  name  a  household  word 
during  two  particular  investigations, 
and  this.  I  tWnk.  was  the  measure  of  the 
man.  Others  might  have  been  tempted 
to  dtmb  to  fame  by  pillorying  those  In 
the  witness  chair;   be  was  content  to 


It  is  because  of  that  philosophy  that 
the  public  stlU  remembers  the  names  of 
the  witnesses  and  not  the  lawyer.  But 
our  coUeagues  on  the  committee  will  re- 
member the  name  of  Robert  Lishman 
long  after  we  have  forgotten  why  we  ever 
thought  the  other  names  were  Impor- 

Mr  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  deep  regret  that  I  rise  to  pay  tribute 
to  Robert  W.  Ushman,  the  highly  re- 
spected general  counsel  for  the  Special 
InvestigaUons  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Intersute  and  For- 
eign Commerce. 

The  imporWnt  role  Mr.  Ushman  play- 
ed In  a  number  of  highly  publicized  In- 
vestigaUons  in  the  past  is  well  known. 
However.  I  think  perhaps  his  outstanding 
contribution  over  the  years  was  his  un- 
swerving commitment  to  the  integrity  of 
the  Federal  admlnistraUve  process. 

Drawing  on  a  detaUed  knowledge  of 
the  inUracUon  between  the  administra- 
tive agencies  and  the  industries  they 
regulate.  Mr.  Lishman.  constantly  In- 
sisted that  Federal  agencies  be  held  to 
the  highest  standards  of  pubUc  respon- 
sibility The  Investigations  he  organised 
and  conducted  over  the  years  put  some 
very  real  teeth  into  congressional  over- 
sight of  the  Federal  regulatory  P'o*^ 
The  direct  results  of  such  Improved 
oversight  are  not  readily  apparent  to  the 
public  at  large,  but  they  are  significant 
indeed.  For  a  free  people  to  govern  them- 
selves and  remain  free  in  the  process, 
dedicated  public  servants  like  Robert 
Lishman  are  indlspenslble. 

Mrs.  Brotzman  and  I  extend  our  sin- 
cere condolences  to  the  Lishman  family 
at  this  time.  Their  loss  is  the  country's 
loss. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  18 
years  as  a  Member  of  this  great  body,  I 
have  experienced  few  pleasures  more 
gratifying  or  lasting  than  my  friendship 
with  Robert  W.  Lishman. 

It  was  plain  to  me  from  the  very  start 
of  my  long  association  with  him  that 
Sam  Raybum  had  made  an  unusuaUy 
ane  choice  when  h?  asked  Bob  Lishman 
to  give  up  his  private  practice  of  the  law 
and  lead  the  Commerce  Committee's 
oversight  activities. 

The  late  19&0's  were  not  happy  years 
for  the  Federal  Government  The  watch- 
dog independent  agencies  had  become 
corrupted  and  betoken  to  the  very  in- 
dustries they  were  obligated  to  regulate. 
The  executive  branch  was  poisoned  by 
Influence  peddling.  And  even  the  special 
subcommittee  ItseU  had  become  mired  in 
personaUty  strtfe  which  thwarted  its  ef- 
fectiveness. Only  a  man  of  Bob  Ush- 
man's  professional  and  personal  stature 
could  have  overcome  those  dlfflculties 
and  returned  the  administration  of  the 
law  to  its  rightful  place  in  the  legislative 
process. 

That  Bob  Lishman  achieved  this  mis- 
sion— In  the  face  of  almost  tasurmount- 
able  obstacles — wotild  be  reason  enough 


for  his  having  earned  the  enduring  grat- 
itude of  the  U.S.  Congress.  But  in  pur- 
suing the  Just  and  the  right  with  such 
vigorous  dedication.  Bob  Ustiman  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fundamental  canons  of 
fariness  which  would  guide,  ideally,  the 
conduct  of  all  men.  He  brought,  thereby, 
a  new  dignity  and  respect  to  Govern- 
ment at  a  time  when  needed  most. 

For  this  remarkable  accomplishment, 
there  are  no  words  to  sulBcienUy  express 
the  gratitud;  of  his  peers  or  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Bob  Lishman  gave  the  "pub- 
lic interest"  a  new  dimension  of  honor 
In  serving  its  pursuit  so  courageously  and 
selflessly.  ..     _ 

I  shall  sorely  miss  this  extraordinary 
man  and  the  beautiful  vUlon  of  mankind 
which  he  pursued  for  all  of  us. 

Ml-  VAN  DEERLOJ,  Mr.  Spea'ier.  I 
mourn  the  passing  of  Bob  Lishman.  a 
truly  distinguished  public  servant.  As 
chief  counsel  of  the  Special  Subcommit- 
tee on  InvestlgaUons  of  the  House  Com- 
merce Committee.  Mr.  Ushman  was  an 
indefaUgable  watchdog  over  the  myriad 
acUvilies  of  the  federal  regulatory  agen- 
cies. His  effectiveness  over  a  period  of 
manv  >ears  was  amply  demonstrated  by 
his  accompiishmenU.  parUcularly  in  the 
field  of  broadcasting.  It  was  Mr.  Ush- 
man perhaps  more  than  any  other  in- 
dividual, who  did  the  spadework  leading 
to  the  disclosures  of  payola  and  rigged 
quiz  shows  which  rocked  the  broadcast 
industry  in  the  late  1950's. 

At  times.  Bob  must  have  felt  qulW 
lonely,  in  his  constant  struggle  with 
bure.<\ucratic  obstinacy  and  the  high 
pressure  tactics  of  powerful  interests 
threatened  with  exposure  by  his  relent- 
less probUig.  ...  ^  ,„ 
Even  toward  the  end.  weakened  by  ill- 
ness, he  carried  on  as  before.  I  recall  a 
meeting  a  short  time  ago  with  Bob.  dur- 
ing which  he  was  Just  as  eager  as  always 
to  get  on  with  his  work.  For  to  him,  the 
task  of  protecting  the  public  interest,  and 
persuading  the  regulators  to  adhere  to 
the  intent  of  Congress,  was  a  continuing 
responsibility,  witl.  no  respites. 

He  was  a  m«lel  for  all  who  hold  the 
public  trust,  and  he  shall  be  deeply 
missed. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr,  STAGGERS,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wa«  no  objection. 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  iMr.  Jacobs*  Is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  everybody 
always  knew  Ai.la«d  LowiNSTsrM  is  bril- 
liant. 

Everybody  always  knew  Allmio 
L'>wiNSTTC»  is  committed  to  peace,  prog- 
rtss.  and  Justice, 

Those  quallUes  are  disce  nible  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

But  up  close  those  of  us  who  have  been 
privileged  not  only  to  serve  in  this  House. 
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but  to  serve  in  this  House  with  the  Honor- 
able Allard  K.  LowENSTmc,  of  New  York, 
and  to  know  him  personally  beyond  cold 
print — we  know  him  to  be  a  gentleman 
who  has  reminded  us  to  remember  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word. 

A  "gentleman"  is  a  man  who  Is  gentle, 
not  weak — among  other  things.  Aixus 
LOWENSTEIN  is  a  wrestling  champion. 

Cold  print  nill  say  brilliEint  things 
about  tlie  brilliance  of  Allaho  Loweh- 

STEIH. 

But  more  than  this,  much  more,  we 
shall  remember  that  he  has  applied  his 
mammoth  talents  and  energies  for  good 
and  that  he  himself  Is  a  warm  and  kind 
human  being  rendering  never  tlolence  in 
words  or  deeds  for  violence  done. 

To  Allasd  Lowehstxin,  as  to  few 
others,  can  lie  applied  these  words  of 
Uncoln : 

1  eball  do  nothing  through  malice;  what  I 
dc«l  with  la  too  vast  for  malice. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  that  lis- 
tening to  the  words  of  praise  one  might 
think  that  Allard  Lowxhstsir  is  no 
longer  with  us  either  In  flesh  or  in  spirit. 

I  wish  to  assure  this  House  and.  In- 
deed, the  country  that  Allasd  Loweh- 
stxin is  very  much  with  us  and  vrtll  con- 
tinue to  lie  with  us. 

Even  thDugh  we  who  are  privileged  to 
serve  in  the  next  Congress  will  not  have 
the  pleasure  of  his  company  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  I  know  that  Allasd 
LowENSTKiH  will  be  very  much  a  part  of 
the  mainstream  of  the  way  this  country 
Is  going  not  only  for  the  next  few  years 
but  for  many,  many  decades  to  come. 

Those  of  us  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving  with  him  count  ourselves  for- 
tunate, as  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
has  suggested.  But  those  of  us  who  will 
have  the  privilege  of  being  with  Allau 
Lowenstein  in  the  years  ahead  vrill  have 
the  pleasure  of  helping  blm  to  make  this 
country  find  itself  again. 

I  know,  and  I  am  sure  that  I  express 
the  attitude  of  many  people  who  have 
known  him.  that  every  path  that  Allau 
LowENSTEiH  has  crossed  has  been  a  bet- 
ter path  because  he  has  been  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  the  country  will  find 
out,  and  I  expect  that  this  House  will 
find  out,  that  the  Honorable  Allaxd 
LownesTxiH  of  New  York  and  his  influ- 
ence will  be  very  much  felt  throughout 
the  country  and  In  this  Bouse  to  make 
the  adverse  winds  against  human  happi- 
ness a  little  more  gentle  over  this  earth. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Vlrclnla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  continuing  along  the  Hne  voiced 
by  the  gentlenum  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MiKVA).  It  Is  certain  that  Al  Lowxh- 
STXiK  wUl  be  with  us  for  a  long,  long 
time.  It  will  take  more  than  an  "Allaxd- 
mander"  by  the  New  York  Legislature 
to  remove  him  from  active  participation 
in  the  major  Issues  which  affect  the  lives 
of  every  Americaiv  and  peoples  through- 
out the  world.  After  he  won  a  surpilM 
election  by  a  narrow  margin  in  1968.  his 


district  was  deliberately  carved  up  to  re- 
move his  greatest  sources  of  strength. 
Yet  he  ran  far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
ticket  In  his  close,  losing  race. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no 
second  prizes  in  politics.  Our  colleagues 
put  a  very  high  premium  on  winning,  we 
pat  each  other  on  the  back  for  what  is 
termed  "good  politics."  our  party  leader- 
ship always  encourages  defecting  mem- 
bers who  plead  that  the  situation  in  their 
district  will  not  permit  them  to  siipport 
a  party  policy  in  the  national  interest, 
and  the  entire  structure  of  Congress  puts 
a  premium  on  success  at  the  biennial 
elections.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  beat  the 
drimis  for  a  "political  death  wish"  or 
to  infer  that  Al  Lowenstein  operated 
this  way,  even  though  he  suffered  what 
was  labeled  a  defeat  in  1D70.  He  worked 
too  hard  in  the  campaign,  organized  too 
well  and  campaigned  too  effectively  to  be 
accused  of  not  trying  to  win.  Yet  we 
both  worked  in  the  1950's  for  Adlal  Ste- 
venson, who  used  to  warn  politicians  to 
remember  that  the  next  generation  was 
more  important  than  the  next  election. 

Al  Lowenstein  described  this  political 
dilemma  as  follows,  in  an  Interview 
printed  in  the  January  10.  1970  issue  of 
The  New  Yorker  Magazine: 

There  la  notiilng  Inhersntly  Immoral 
alMut  trying  to  succeed,  and  In  politics  tills 
society's  Idea  of  success  la  to  get  youiaalf 
elected.  But  once  that  baa  tiecome  tbs  goal, 
all  the  otber  goala  and  values  can  be  for- 
^tten.  The  test  of  virtue  beoomes  suooeas, 
and  people  measure  success  by  whether  you 
get  mors  votss. 

I  recall  vividly  an  Incident  which  oc- 
curred during  the  1970  campaign,  a  very 
rough,  bitter,  and  dirty  campaign  In  Rep- 
resentative LowEnsTXDi's  district,  when 
a  particular  issue  came  up  for  a  roUcaD 
vote.  It  was  a  very  tough  issue.  Many 
Members  with  tough  campaigns  like  Al's 
simply  ducked  and  stayed  away,  and 
their  constituents  understood  they  were 
out  campaigning.  Others  who  were  In 
Washington  for  the  vote  flocked  tc  what 
appeared  to  be  the  popular  side.  I  sensed 
nithout  talking  to  Al  how  he  was  going 
to  vote.  Even  though  I  come  from  what 
Is  now  called  a  "safe"  district,  I  voted 
on  the  popular  side  on  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  passed  overwhelminely.  I 
stopped  Al  in  the  corridor  before  the 
vote,  and  pleaded  with  him,  for  the  sake 
of  his  reelection,  for  the  ssike  of  his  re- 
turn to  perform  more  effective  service  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  for  the 
sake  of  the  overwhelming  opinion  in  his 
district,  not  to  try  to  be  a  "statesman** 
but  to  try  and  be  a  ti^ie  poliUclan  for 
once.  He  looked  at  me  rather  qubsloally, 
and  did  not  morallie  the  Issue,  did  not 
try  to  lecture  me  about  my  pcattkiB  or 
atutude.  but  simply  asked  a  few  snb- 
stuitlve  questions  about  the  pendtnc  bOl. 
They  were  the  type  of  questions  which  a 
professor  and  student  would  discuss  in 
an  advanced  graduate  seminar.  The 
quesUons  were  not  posed  in  order  to  en- 
force a  preconodved  point  of  view.  They 
were  simply  asked  for  Infotmatioa.  I  be- 
came Impatient,  and  told  Al  he  had  no 
busmeas  coming  down  to  Washington, 
leaving  his  i»mp»ign  and  then  oasttng 
a  vote  which  oould  lose  Mm  the  elec- 
tion. He  again  looked  at  me  as  though  to 
ask;  "Do  you  really  think  so?"  Be  waMad 


for  tiie  second  rollcall.  I  watohed  him  as 
be  studied  the  bill,  the  committee  re- 
port, and  asked  several  fellow  Members, 
not  the  usual  "How  are  you  voting  on 
this?"  type  of  question— but  clear  and 
probing  attempts  to  find  out  the  signifi- 
cance and  implications  of  the  bill. 

Then  at  the  last  minute,  he  stepped  to 
the  well  of  the  House,  and  voted,  aloug 
with  about  half  a  dozen  of  his  col- 
leagues, on  the  distinctly  unpopular  side 
of  the  bill. 

Cynics  wHl  contend  that  by  hurting 
himself  politically,  Al  Lowehstxoi  hurt 
his  influence  in  the  Nation.  I  take  a  dif- 
ferent view.  His  influence  and  prestige 
will  grow  outside  of  the  Congress,  and 
the  Congress  Itself  must  change  to  keep 
in  step  ¥?ith  the  problems,  challenges, 
and  standards  of  this  age. 

Ever  since  he  was  a  student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  working 
for  Frank  Graham.  Al  Lowenstxw  has 
been  a  tremendous  force  in  American 
poUtics  and  American  life.  I  know  he 
has  not  yet  begun  to  reach  his  zenith. 
Wherever  his  service  is  rendered,  his  In- 
fluence win  be  tremendous. 

Al  Lowehstxin  is  an  apostle  of  reform 
within  our  great  system  of  govemment. 
What  he  proposes  is  not  "leftist,"  nor  is 
it  revolutionary.  He  is  a  powerful  advo- 
cate of  peaceful  and  nonviolent  change. 
He  wants  this  Nation  to  practice  wliat  it 
preaches  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution,  and  to 
put  into  practical  effect  the  American 
Ideals  of  freedom,  opportunity,  and  Jiis- 
tlce  in  a  world  and  a  nation  where  peace 
prevails. 

Sure,  we  will  miss  him  here  in  the 
next  Congress,  but  only  as  an  ex-Mem- 
ber. The  Nation  and  the  world  are  his 
stage  and  his  influence  will  be  broader 
in  the  months  and  years  to  come.  The 
following  articles  furnish  some  further 
clues  to  the  philosophy  of  Al  Lowxn- 
STsnr: 

CoifOSsasitAN  ON  Twx  Rmr 
(By  Brwtn  KnoU) 

Tbs  aOemooo  sun  bests  down  oo  tlM  Oi^- 
Itol  dome,  on  tbe  gaggls  of  touring  Olrl 
Scouts  surging  thit>ugb  the  East  Front  para- 
Ixig  lot,  on  the  Honormbls  AUard  K.  Lowen- 
stein. Member  of  Oongrsas.  from  the  Fifth 
District  of  New  Tork.  wllo  alts  on  tbe  steps 
outside  the  House  **b*Ti^>^r  iq  rumpled  sum- 
mer suit  and  sruted  siurt.  lundiing  on  an 
orsjige  PopscUcle. 

"Ws'rs  In  a  race  against  time,"  says  tlis 
Oongrassman. 

At  tile  moment  hs  luppsna  to  tw  talltlng 
about  ending  thm  Vietnam  war.  but  the  oom- 
msnt  is  general,  all-embracing,  Ry'vg 
against  urns  Is  Al  Lovensteln's  way  of  life, 

Sinos  bis  elsction  to  the  House  last  Novem- 
ber. Lowenstsln  has  raosd  twlos  ta  Atrles  to 
try  to  ansng*  additional  lallaf  Sights  tor 
stamag  BlaOana.  aseb  week  bs  dssiiaB  back 
to  his  Long  Island  dlsMot,  vhsn  bla  vIuoit 
oonf  oimdad  SspubUeaas  and  imseulad  Dain- 
ooratie  rsgulazs.  to  aluws  up  a  shaky  poutl- 
oal  bass  l>y  making  tbs  rounds  of  ssrvlos 
eluba.  synagogues,  and  cburcbes,  Oocasion- 
aliy  bs  droiw  tn  on  his  wife.  Jennilar.  aind 
tbelr  Infant  son.  Frsqusntly  he  confers  soron 
tlM  oountry  with  New  PoUtlcs  groups.  Ooall- 
tlon  I>emoaTat8 — all  those  who  sre  trying  to 
buUd  on  tbs  pleoss  of  Isst  year's  Esnnsdy 
and  MoCsrtby  campaigns,  Oonstantly  bs 
talks  to  students  and  r«0ttct  ez-studenta — 
tbs  yooiig  aetlvtsltB  hs  attsmptad  to  "brliv 
bask  into  tba  aystsm"  in  IMS,  and  wliom 
bs  is  trying  to  bold  la  ths  sfstsui  still. 
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Thii  ^wrnoon  h«  u  nca>t  mghUM  toe 
BUD,  which  thre.t«M  to  m.lt  bu  un(d>. 
ricUJR  ihroagh  an  ln-.«r»lew  I  h.ve  tried  for 
.  we^  to  arraog.  bj  nmlUDg  lour  «»*  •  ^ 
to  hU  office  (the  Une  Is  otten  busy).  rMlng 
in  and  out  of  the  House  chamber,  where 
fund.  lor  the  Atomic  Enerw  CotMH-'™ 
«  being  d.b.t«l.  to  «»  whether  the  time 
bu  come  far  him  to  speiOt  a«»ln«t  the  test- 
im,  of  muitlple  lodepeodentlj  targeted  r«- 
raUT  vehicles  (MIBV , :  rMlug  to  And  .n  Un- 
Dorlwit  letter  to  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
ioctunlt?  th«t  hu  somehow  gone  Mlr»y  In 
ma  chMtlc  office.  I-A  congr««n»n^  or- 
Bce  H  bound  to  reflect  hU  P«"«'»",'J-  • 
young  member  of  Lowensteln's  «»B  told  me. 
hot  without  pride.V  .,._.../, 

LowenJteln's  word!  come  m  etMCmto 
bui»ts.  I  hope  Nllon  end.  the  w  J"? 
th«t  M  a  Oemocret— he  c»n  have  the  credit. 
We  can't  afford  to  wait  three  year..  We  have 
to  deal  with  people's  dUcontenU.  The  coun- 
try U  being  polarlMd.  Wc  have  to  recapture 
the   momentum   for  rational  change. 

Recapturing  the  momentum  tor  rmtlonai 
Chang,  is  Lowenateln  s  big  r»c»-th.  one  he 
atartid  running  e«rly  In  1967  when  »  a  law- 
yer active  in  the  BjMntln.   world  oj  »" 
York  reform  poUtlca.  he  hu  on  the  unlUielT 
notion   that   Lyndon   B.   Johnson   cou"  ^ 
denied  renomlnatlon.  In  turn    he  »PP««'" 
to  Senator  Robert  F  Kennedy.  Oehera  IJamM 
M  Oavln.  ProfeMor  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth. 
;„d  senator  Oeorge  8    McOovern  to  oppoee 
Mr.  Johnaon  In  the  prlmarlea.  Oalbralth    a 
native  of  Canada,  waa  consUtuUonally  In- 
ellgtbl*  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  oUier. 
dwllned.  Then  Lowensteln  approai^edSen- 
ator   Eugene  J.   McCarthy,   who  agreed.  M 
much  as  any  tnan-a.  much  »a  "^f  "j^S^- 
UowTOiteln  changed  the  coutm  of  American 
political  history  last  year.        ^    .  ,^    .^,„ 
Out  on  the  Capitol  .t*pe.  he  talk,  about 
Robert  Kennedy,  not  Eugene  McCarthy.    A 
man  wa.  killed  on  the  fifth  of  June  last  year, 
and   our   eiperlmeni  In   democracy— In  po- 
litical action— waa  Mopped.  You  can't  prove 
that  political  action  can  succeed,  because  it 
hasn't    But  you  cant   prove  that   poutlcal 
action  can't  succeed,  because  I  think  wt  were 
on  the  way  to  succeaa  when  Robert  Kennedy 
waa  aKassfnated." 

He  had  been  a  member  of  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, inlonnal  brain  trust  (and  la  a  mem- 
ber of  Edward  Kennedy  s  today) .  but  he  kept 
his  commitment  to  McCarthy  laat  year  even 
after  Robert  Kennedy  entered  the  Preelden- 
tlal  race  In  the  McCarthy  camp,  however,  he 
waa  rospect  as  a  "Kennedy  man."  and  hi. 
leUtlona  with  the  Minnesota  Senator  are 
not  cordial  They  had  an  angry  public  ex- 
change in  Mew  York  early  laat  year  after  Mc- 
Carthy voted  for  Ruasell  Long  (and  H^^ 
Ted  Kennedy)  for  the  Senate  Majortty 
Whip's  pc«l.  ,  __ 

•I  think  AI  has  learned  hla  leaeon  very 
well.'  McCarthy  told  a  Brooklyn  meeting  of 
the  Co»Utlon  for  a  Democratic  Alternative. 
"He  baa  been  quite  reetralned  on  what  he  has 
to  say  m  the  Hcuae  of  RepreaentatlvM.  But 
Houae  members  are  allowed  to  be  very  raah 
about  what  they  say  about  the  Senate.  He 
can  teU  you  exactly  what  the  Whip  electloo 
In  the  senate  meant  anel  being  In  tHe 
Houae  for  Ave  day.." 

"It  doemt  take  Bve  day.  In  the  House. 
U>w«n««m  replied    "You  don't  have  to  be 
elected  to  anything  U)  have  view,  on  what 
the  leadership  should  be" 

Lowenat«ln  has  been  eipotmdlng  hla  view, 
on  almoat  every  conceivable  pubUo  Jaree 
aince  hi.  undergraduate  day.  at  the  Cnl- 
veralty  of  North  Carolina  twenty  »eaia 
ago— he  hae  been  deecrlbed  aa  'the  oJdeet 
rtudant  leader  In  ths  XJnltod  SUtaa"— and 
he  baa  freely  ollertd  his  advloa  to  Mnlor 
DemocraUc  polulclana  for  at  leaat  the  pMt 
decade  "You  running  for  Congrea.  Is  like 
the  Pope  running  for  parish  prlMt."  Robert 
Kennedy  told  him  laat  year.  But  running  tor 
OngreH  provided  an  opportunity  to  pat  to 
the  teet  the  faith  tn  political  action  he  had 
been  praachli^  to  the  dlaaHeoted. 
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■I'm  not  »Tlng  we  can  change  America  by 
the  democrauc  proeeM  I'm  saying  that  If  vije 
MTi  change  America,  that's  the  only  way.  u 
democracy  a  racket  that  perpetuate.  Inju.- 
tlce  in  the  name  of  majority  rule?  I  don  t 
know  the  answer,  but  If  democracy  I.  not  a 
racket,  we're  not  going  to  make  It  work  by 
turning  the  country  Into  a  ua  of  hate. 

"Idon't  know  the  anawel."  Lowenateln 
keeps  saying,  but  he  think,  he  knows. 

■  There  la  no  room  In  this  country  for  the 
arrogance  of  the  final  assertion,  of  truth, 
he  recenuy  told  a  student  audience  at  George 
Washington  Cnlveralty.  "I  cannot  aay  to  you 
with  any  oonfldence  that  you  can  salvage 
thla  country.  I  think  one  can  agree  that  the 
optlona  exlata— that  the  prospect,  for  bring- 
ing about  social  change,  and  therefore  for 
getting  on  with  the  agenda  tor  the  country. 
Le  good  enough  to  merit  the  eBorU  of  ordi- 
nary people  again." 

■Al'B  got  thla  fantasUc  optimism  about  the 
wisdom  of  the  people.  It  they  only  know  and 
are  helped  to  understand  where  we  are.  one 
of  his  aides  obeerved  "He  doesn't  like  to  talk 
about  what  happens  It  his  approach  doeant 
work." 

Lowensteln  Is  racing  agalnrt  those  stu- 
dent radicals  who  have  opted  for  violent  and 
dlKUptlve  tacucs— '  this  minority  that  has 
gone  wUd.  that  U  hurUng  our  effort  to  end 
the  war  and  rearrange  the  national  prior- 
ities. They're  not  going  to  turn  the  country 
to  social  justice  and  peace  by  escalating 
hatred  and  violence." 

At  torty.  Lowensteln  Is  ten  years  Into  the 
age  of  mistrust  I  though  he  Is  young  enough 
to  have  been  called  "kid "  by  the  cops  who 
kept  him  from  the  microphones  In  the  Chi- 
cago Amphitheatre  last  August).  Be  U  Pub- 
Uc  Enemy  Number  One  to  much  of  the  stu- 
dent left,  which  charge,  that  be  Is  concerned 
with  preservation  of  the  Democratic  Party 
rather  than  of  the  democratic  procew.  There 
are  dark  hints  that  LowenaUln.  who  wa.  the 
laat  president  ol  the  National  Student  As»- 
clatlon  before  It  began  In  Involvement  with 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  la  a  "CIA 
jpook."  Even  more  damning  la  hU  onetune 
service  on  Hubert  Humphrey's  staB. 

The  Congressman  reciprocates  the  radicals' 
contempt.  He  calls  them  "the  Insane  Ave 
per  cent. "  and  adds:  They  don't  want  to  Me 
changes  come.  TheyT*  out  to  prove  the  sys- 
tem cant  be  made  to  work.  They're  not 
allle.  Stir.,  on  a  few  thing,  their  goal,  and 
mine  overlap— but  on  a  few  thing,  my  goal, 
overlap  with  Barry  Goldwater*.." 

sun,  more  than  any  other  polltleUn  on 
the  Kene  today.  Lowensteln  ha.  a  national 
youth  consUtuency.  There  U  a  steady  stream 
ot  1»«8  Clean  for  Gene  alumni  In  and  out  of 
his  Congresslonil  office,  and  his  overbur- 
dened staff  Juggles  about  100  speaking  In- 
vttatlons  every  week— most  of  them  from 
campusee.  The  rule  that  governs  the  Con- 
greHunan's  schedule  Is  that  he  must  spend 
three  days  a  week  In  the  Plfth  DUtrlct.  four 
days  In  Waahlnglon.  and  one  or  two  days  on 
the  road.  It  la  typical  Lowensteln  arithmetic, 
and  most  ol  the  lime  he  makes  It  work. 

Though  Lowensteln'.  stamina  U  legendary 
among  hL"!  friends  and  physical  OtneM  1.  one 
of  hU  enthtwlasms.  he  doe.  not  give  the  ap- 
peaiance  of  grMt  vigor  to  the  caMal  obwrver. 
Pasrlng  through  prominent  glasMS  under 
toualed  and  receding  hair,  he  look,  like  a  dla- 
traotad  academic— and  that  is  precisely  what 
he  haa  been  between  stlnu  of  feverish  poU- 
tlcal  activity. 

Born  to  a  mlddle-cIam  family  In  Newark. 
New  JeiMy.  a  few  months  before  the  rtart 
of  the  Great  Depression.  Lowensteln  cam. 
to  political  awarenea.  In  the  environment  of 
the  liberal  optimism  that  sufl^ued  the  New 
Deal  year.  He  attended  the  Unlveislty  of 
North  CaroUna,  where  he  became  a  dlKlple 
and  special  asalrtanl  to  Senator  Prank  P. 
Graham.  After  receiving  a  law  degree  at  Yale 
in  1964  and  Mrvlng  a  two-year  hitch  aa  an 
AiniT  enlisted  man,  he  tanght  law  suoosa- 
uvely  at  Stanford,  North  Carolina  State,  and 


the  City  College  of  New  York.  In  >»f»  I"";?^ 
i"n  wL  a  foreign  policy  -f^"' ".t"^. 
tor  Hubert  Humphrey,  and  In  1980  he  at- 
S'ndM^h"  £Uno?ratlc  NaUonal  Convention 
as  an  alternate  delegate  from  »••"  ,^"J-  ,, 
■You  can't  get  anywhere  screeching  about 
.tuLnt  violence  at  Rotary  Cliib.  "  »» Jj.* 
floor  of  the  House."  h.  »y..  "U  J""  ""J,' 
take  on  violence  on  the  campuses.  «bo  the 
h"r^  you  to  be  pr«.chlng  at  ">=  ""^^ 
about  violence  In  Vietnam?"  *■">  ""^.^ 
to  colleges  and  unlversltle,  from  TuscolooM 
to  Sattle.  and  he  saj-s  .uch  thing,  a.  these 
to  America's  youth: 

"We  know  what  the  agenda  of  thl.  counuy 
,,    w.  don't  need  any  more  "■="•^0"  ?f 
that.  W.  know  It  .o  well  that  we  can  »T  It 
everi  time  w.  get  up  In  the  morning  to  our- 
U^:   we  say  it  in  the  '""""^"1°'°^ 
day    What  we  need  now  Is  to  harneM  oia 
selves  to  tactics  that  reach  that  agenda,  to 
do  Se"  ings  that  we  know  need  to  be  done^ 
■When  someone  can  explain  to  me  what 
Ibe   connection   1.   between   «l>°""''8j'r' 
Bcotty  Heaton  and  beginning  on  '>^'»  J**";*; 
^en  someone  can  explain  to  me  what  make. 
It  possible  to  justlly  burning  f""  •  JJ""^; 
ing  at  Stanford  In  the  name  of  «°PP'"«  ^^^ 
^  in  Vietnam:  when  someone  can  explain 
^me  what  guns  at  Cornell  '>»v.  to  doWth 
racism  In  South  Africa-then  I  wlU  be  wUUng 
to  discuss  whether  thoee  tactics  are  In  tact 
jusllBable  despite  the  tact  that  they  violate 
ihe  constitution.  But  at  the  h>°'°';?' ^^J^ 
principle  nor  pragmatum  Is  upheld  by  three 
lactic    All  they  do  Is  drive  out  ot  the  na- 
tl^al  consclouine»  what   people  ought  to 
i^w  I,  their  job.  and  give  them  a"  «="«; 
a  rationalisation,  a  way  to  evade  what  the 
caiues  of  InJusUoe  and  unrest  are. 

•And  so  my  message  to  this  generatton, 
which  gave  ti  the  inspiration  a  year  ago. 
wmch  S  ;;.  Mgln  at  l4st  to  do  the  thl^ 
we  needed  to  do  and  which,  wlthot^t  the 
r'ents  of  last  June  fifth.  "O"'??' " '^  ^, 
to  the  White  House  and  the  beginning.  <)f 
the  programs  at  home— my  mesMge  Is,  Its 
vour  lob  becauM  It's  your  Uvea. 

•■I  get  closer  and  closer  to  senility  everr 
day.  but  this  country's  going  to  be  >.«.  tor 
a  long  time  one  way  or  the  other.  You  burn 
r.doln  you've  aUU  got  to  hve  In  If,  you 
turn  u  into  an  armed  camp,  you  ve  s"U  «"« 
tTllv.  in  It:  you  throw  away  '"  "«i^°° 
of  disaffected  and  unhappy  and  concerned 
^encans  because  you  don't  like  the  pace 
at  which  they're  moving,  because  you  donit 
JlvV  the  patience  to  talk  with  them  and 
instead  you  want  to  spit  In  their  facoi.  you 
stUl  have  to  Uve  with  what  happens.  And 
anyone  who  UIU  you  something  els.  Is  try- 
ing to  lead  you  Into  »methlng  much  wome 
than  what  we've  got  now." 

The  Popslckle  Is  dripping,  and  Lowensteln 
is  talking  to  me  about  what  we  ve  got  now. 
WeW.  git  the  Democratic  Party.  "N'Moh; 
ally."  he  My.,  "the  Party  1.  where  we  want 
It  to  be  in  term,  of  the  Issues  we  fought  It 
<m  !.«  year.  Ther.  arent  any  JohnKnlan. 
^J^.  ouflde  the  Deep  South  and  «ich 
Uolated  dukedoms  aa  Chicago.  Were  the 
mainstream  of  the  Party.  Whoever  tbe  can- 
dldat«  is  next  time,  hell  be  committed  to 
last  year's  hereey.  .„   _  .„ 

••If.  a  complete  polltl«l  Jh^f^*"*.  " 
.ay  there  Is  a  ortng  to  *•  right  There  Is 
a  swing  against  anarchy,  disorder,  and  vio- 
let. ThSe  IS  a  coalmen  of  dl«iflected  and 
unhappy  Amarlcans-the  middle  cla«,  the 
SSddlV-iged,  the  Middle  West,  tie  m^d<U. 
everythlng-that  we  can  work  with  on  the 
waVand  domestic  need.  «  w  <»°  f^J' 
them  understand  that  we  care  about  the 
pnjhlem.  they  .uffer  from  Just  ■••'•"" 
about  th»  problem,  ot  the  young,  the  black. 

and  Iha  poor.  _  . 

■  The  gma  danger  U  polart»Uon.  We're 
In  s  race  agalnat  time.''  he  says  again. 

Racing  against  time.  Low^msteln  conducts 
torum.  on^Tsouth  Shore  o'l-ong  Inland. 
Making  the  view,  ot  his  oonstltuentt  on  Is- 
rueTranglng  Irom  cigarette  advertising  to 
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the  antl-lMillstlc  mlssUe  system.  Racing 
Agalnat  time,  b«  ftotnatimM  worka  around 
the  clock  In  Waehlngton;  hU  Becretary  re- 
atralna  him  from  returning  telephone  calls 
at  1:30  ajn.  He  haa  no  residence  In  the 
Capital— not  cTen  a  hotel  room — but  Uvea 
out  of  luttcasea  and  t>eda  down  at  the  homea 
of  friends  when  he  Indulges  hlnueU  In  the 
Iu«ury  of  sleep. 

Such  Idiosyncrasies  hare  been  duly  noted 
by  Washington's  gossip  mills.  But  tn  the 
Houae,  XxTwensteln  has  surprised  many  and 
dismayed  some  by  behaving,  by  and  large, 
like  a  model  freahman  Representative.  Be 
hasn't  made  many  waves.  Unlike  hla  col- 
league. Representative  Shirley  Chlaholm  Of 
Brooklyn,  he  acqule&ced  without  a  fight  In 
the  leadership's  bizarre  declalon  to  a&algn 
him  to  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

On  the  floor,  be  speaks  often — agalnat  the 
war,  the  ABM,  the  Spanish  bases  agreement, 
the  rechrtstened  Un-American  Actlvltlea 
Committee,  and  for  tax  reform,  electoral 
reform.  Congressional  reform — but  he  rarely 
apeaka  out  of  turn.  Only  Infrequently  doee 
he  allow  hla  frustration  and  Impatience  to 
abow. 

"Mr.  Chairman."  he  erupted  during  debate 
of  a  supplemental  approplratlon  for  the  Viet- 
nam war.  "I  feel  like  Alice  must  have  In 
Wonderland-  Or  maybe  Rip  Van  Winkle.  We 
talk  aa  If  nothing  goes  on  outaJde  this  room. 
We  talk  as  If  It  were  five  years  ago.  We  talk 
nonsense  In  circles — vlcloua  circles.  Outside 
thla  room  tbta  country  splrala  Into  worsen- 
ing crisis.  We  are  Impervloua.  We  debate  the 
longest  war  In  our  history,  the  most  dis- 
puted adventure  of  our  national  experience, 
for  half  an  hour.  TTilrty  minutes.  Then  time 
U  up.  But  If  we  cannot  discuss  these  matters 
here,  where  can  weT  What  la  It  we  art  ao 
busy  doing  here?" 

"Who's  making  his  peace  in  D.C.?'*  the 
Lone  Island  new^aper  Kewaday  aaked  back 
In  May  In  a  headline  over  an  account  of  Low- 
ensteln's  life  on  Capitol  Hill,  Newsday  cor- 
respondent Mvron  S.  Waldman  wrote  that 
the  Oongressman's  "caution  .  .  has  dlaap- 
polnted  some  of  his  liberal  colleaguea.  'He's 
like  Ntxon.'  one  of  them  said.  'Be  hasn't 
started  to  unveil  yet  He's  extremely  bright, 
but  rm  sorry  that  he  hasn't  been  more  of  a 
blood-and-guta  guy."  Said  another:  "He's  try- 
ing to  be  responalble  tn  dissent  by  playing 
ball  with  the  oaUbUshment.  They'll  never 
let  him  get  away  with  It.' " 

On  the  sunny  steps  outside  the  House 
chamber.  Lowensteln  Isnt  playing  ball  with 
the  establishment,  Oongreas  muat  be  re- 
formed, he  saji.  •'It's  like  an  endless  blanket 
extending  In  every  direction,  and  you're 
trapped  underneath.  .  .  .  Congreaa  like  Cal- 
cutta— nothing  prepares  you  few  It.  Absolute- 
ly nothing  can  prepare  you  for  the  extraordi- 
nary difficulty  of  getting  anything  done." 
A  moment  later,  optlmlnn  Is  restored:  "We're 
going  to  get  reform  thla  year."  The  system 
will  be  made  to  work. 

Someone  comes  out  of  the  Houee  chamber 
any  says.  "They're  talking  about  UXRV." 
Al  Lowensteln.  racing  agalnat  time,  la  off 
and  running,  leaving  aome  of  hU  luncb  In 
an  orange  puddle  on  the  Capitol  stepM. 

PoLaaixE  oa  Peksitaok — An  lifraavixw  With 

ConoaxssMAM  AiXAao  K.  Lowxhbtxxn 

(By  David  Hl^tgood) 

Queetlon:  Mr.  Lowsasteln.  where  are  we 
In  this  country  now? 

Lowensteln:  We  are  at  a  ttimlac  point. 
Oreat  nations  don't  have  many  turning 
points  but  we  are  at  one  now.  The  central 
issue,  of  oourae.  Is  the  war.  The  Nlzon  Ad* 
mlnlatrmtlon  eeems  to  be  trying  to  polarlsa 
the  oountry  on  other  lasxies,  anything  to 
avoid  that  central  ona.  It  wants  to  focua 
everyone's  attention  on  things  like  who's 
for  disruption — things  out  of  an  earlier 
Nixon  incarnation,  like  who's  helping  the 
Commies.  Hie  famous  silent  majority  wmj 
or  may  not  be  susceptible  to  theac  kinds  of 
appeals,    but   they   certainly   wouldn't  sup- 


port a  policy  that  meant  staying  on  in 
Vietnam  for  the  next  several  years  That's 
why  the  Administration  uses  our  vocabu- 
lary about  getting  out  of  Vietnam  and 
then  tries  to  distract  everyone  from  what 
Its  policy  really  is.  by  provoking  fights  over 
side  Issues,  or  even  nonissuea.  In  terms  de- 
signed to  make  thoee  who  disagree  with  It 
seem  like  fringe  groups  or  prlsonera  of  fringe 
groupe. 

Queatlon:  Can  Nixon's  strategy  work? 

Lowenateln:  It  could.  If  we  let  him  define 
the  Isaues.  If  be  succeeds  In  defining  the 
choice  aa  himself  or  the  radical  fringe,  It'a 
obvious  which  way  the  uncommitted  mid- 
dle will  go.  The  line  la  that  they  can  have 
peace  by  supporting  him — even  if  he's  vague 
about  Just  when — and  they  can  stop  the 
Commuolsta  and  have  domestic  tranquility 
In  the  bargain.  Very  t>egumng.  The  trouble 
ta  it  wont  work,  and  sooner  or  later  hell 
have  to  pay  the  price  of  purchasing  short- 
range  support  at  s^lch  a  terrible  long-range 
price. 

But  the  sad  fact  ia  that  another  year  of 
war,  another  major  credibility  problem  with 
the  government,  and  the  whole  country  will 
be  paying  a  terrible  price,  not  Just  the  Pres- 
ident. Where  will  the  country  be  if  the  Pree- 
ident  continues  to  frustrate  the  yearning  for 
peaoe  among  the  most  committed  groupe — 
the  klda  for  Inat*nce— while  retaining  a 
tranalent  -'majortty"  support  from  people 
who  think  he's  ending  the  war  and  dont 
understand  the  impatience  of  thoae  who  can 
Bee  he's  not  and  who  are  expected  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  continued  fighting?  Talk 
about  blttemesa.  divlalon,  mlatrust  In  the 
proceea  of  democracy — think  where  well  be 
if  we  have  to  go  through  another  year  or 
two  of  thla  Gort  of  polarl^ng,  with  more  and 
more  people  turning  to  dlaruptlon  on  tlie 
grounds  that  nothing  else  works.  That,  of 
course,  is  the  heart  of  the  Agnew  strategy — 
drive  the  people  moet  actively  opposed  to  the 
present  policy  into  behavior  that  will  alien- 
ate everyone  else,  and  thus  podartse  the 
country  not  on  the  central  questloti.  but  on 
the  subortllnate  onea. 

Question :  What  kind  of  strategy  abould 
the  peace  movement  follow? 

Lowensteln :  We  have  to  get  out  again  and 
show  people  that  the  present  policy  cannot 
produce  what  people  think  tliey're  going  to 
get,  that  making  peace  contingent  on  what 
Banol  and  Saigon  do  la  not  going  to  make 
peace  at  all.  After  all.  the  key  poliUcal  fact 
Is  that  the  majority  is  with  ua  on  poaZe — 
that's  why  the  Administration  uses  our  vo- 
cabulary to  describe  Its  goals.  And  we  have 
to  oppoee  tactics  that  ahlft  the  argUQMnt 
from  the  merits  of  the  war  and  that  en- 
danger basic  constitutional  safeguards  in  tlie 
process. 

Question:  Can  a  mlddle-claas  liberal  who 
ia  agalnat  the  war  and  for  social  Justice  make 
a  caae  to  what  same  people  call  Middle 
Americans? 

Lowensteln :  Of  course.  Very  few  try.  What 
a  traveety  It  Is  on  an  our  theorlea  of  de- 
mocracy when  people  talk  only  to  themselves 
or  to  otJuer  people  who  agree  with  them. 
That  was  one  of  the  great  things  about  Bob- 
ort  Kennedy — not  only  trying  to  convert 
people  to  hlfi  point  of  view,  but  learning  and 
growing  from  heSLrtng  othar  people.  Moat 
Americana  now  want  change,  they  axe  un- 
happy with  the  way  things  are  going.  Lots 
of  people  who  were  for  Kennedy  swltobed 
to  Wallace,  as  everyone  know*— they  were 
upeet  and  looking  for  leadentilp  that  eeemed 
concerned  about  their  problems  and  that 
gave  hope  of  change.  ItuU's  why  It'a  ao  Im- 
portant to  make  our  cue  affeeCiTVlr  to  reach 
pecipl«  who  ai«  upMt  with  thlDO*  v^^  can- 
didates who  wUl  naeb  to  tlie  beat  In  Uwm. 
not  the  hates  and  feara-^caodldafs  wbo 
prasent  and  who  win  foUow  programs  that 
will  make  things  change  for  the  bsttar. 
That's  alao  why  Rol>ert  Kennedy'a  death  waa 
such  a  tragedy — the  only  death  I  know  that 
gets  harder  to  take  as  time  goes  on. 


Question :  How  do  you  go  about  achieving 
change  In  American  poltttca? 

Lowensteln:  My  own  view  is  that  the  best 
hope  for  the  kind  of  change  we  need  so 
desperately  now  is  by  working  with  sort  of 
fioating  coalltiona— alliances  with  whoever 
agrees  with  you  on  given  lasues.  You  dont 
change  your  vlewa  to  get  these  kinds  of 
alUancee,  but  neither  do  you  demand  that 
other  people  agree  with  you  on  ererything 
else  to  work  with  you  on  one  spedflc  prob- 
lem. I  wont  suddenly  become  a  segrega- 
tionist to  work  with  people  agalnat  the  draft. 
But  if  I  can  work  with  people  against  the 
draft  who  dont  agree  with  me  on  segregation, 
and  work  with  people  against  segregation 
who  don't  agree  with  me  on  the  draft,  and  If 
I  can  wortc  with  people  Bgatnat  the  war  who 
dont  agree  with  me  on  anything  else,  that's 
hopeful.  It  seems  to  me.  Some  people  want 
to  apply  a  kind  of  pollUcal  saliva  test  to  all 
prospective  allies  to  be  sure  they're  pure  on 
every  laaue.  "Ptire,"  of  course,  means  in 
agreement  with  them.  Well,  that's  moral  ar- 
rogtince.  Talk  about  imposing  conlormltyl 
Besides.  It  doesnt  work  very  well.  A  great 
deal  of  what  happens  In  elections  in  this 
country  depends  on  the  candidates,  and  It's 
rare  to  find  a  candidate  with  whom  you  can 
agree  on  every  Issue.  I'm  not  even  amre  Il'a 
necesaarily  good  to  find  such  a  candidate — 
It  may  mean  someone  has  quit  thinking. 

Question:  Do  you  think  the  peace  move- 
ment haa  made  progress  in  spite  of  Ken- 
nedy's death  and  what  that  meant? 

Lowensteln:  Of  course  we've  made  prog- 
res«,  more  of  It  than  we  aometlmes  re«llee. 
The  number  of  people  who  are  against  the 
war  la  much  greater  than  it  waa  a  year  or 
two  ago.  to  say  nothmg  of  the  early  day*. 
Teaterday'e  heresy  haa  become  todays  rhet- 
oric. Everyone  la  now  for  withdrawing  the 
troope.  That's  far  from  enough,  but  if  we're 
fruatrated  l>ecau8e  the  war  la  still  going  on, 
think  how  fruatrated  the  hawks  must  be  to 
know  that  their  most  cherished  goaia  have 
been  abandoned  even  by  ihelr  most  cher- 
ished spokesmen.  No  more  talk  of  nUUtary 
victory,  invading  the  North,  or  even  block- 
ading Haiphong. 

The  danger  is  that  In  our  great  frustra- 
tion we  wont  notice  that  we're  on  the  verge 
of  winning— that  well  qtJlt  Just  before  the 
selge  would  succeed,  like  the  British  quitting 
Oallipoll  In  the  Plrst  World  War  only  to  dis- 
cover when  the  memoirs  came  out  that  the 
Turks  would  have  surrendered  the  next  day. 

Queatlon:  There  seems  to  be  much  more 
frustration  among  the  young  people  in  the 
peace  movement  than  among  older  people. 
Why? 

Lowensteln:  There  are  lots  of  reaaons,  but 
the  moot  important  one  has  to  be  the  obvious 
fact  that  they're  suppoaed  to  fight  the  war 
for  everyone  else.  Tell  a  kid  facing  the  draft 
to  be  patient — he  may  be  dead  or  maimed 
because  everyone  is  so  patient.  That's  like 
telling  the  mother  of  a  starving  child  to  l>e 
patient  about  getting  food.  It's  easier  to  bt 
patient  about  the  war  If  you're  not  about  to 
be  drafted.  People  under  SO  have  never  known 
what  It  la  for  their  country  to  be  right  In  a 
war — all  they've  known  la  the  Dominican  Re- 
public and  Vietnam.  The  men  they  have  ad- 
mired the  most  have  been  murdered — Ken- 
nedy. King,  Kennedy.  Think  of  whom  they've 
had  to  choose  their  Prealdenia  from,  and 
think  of  what  has  happened  to  the  promisee 
made  by  Presidential  candldatea  wtien  they 
have  become  President.  It's  not  exactly  a 
record  designed  to  inspire  oonfldence  In  the 
democratic  prooeas. 

Remember  also  the  ^>ectal  tnuma  of  the 
recent  assasslnatlona.  Not  only  were  the 
greatest  voices  of  reconciliation  and  reform 
suddenly  gone,  but  the  Idea  of  self-govern- 
ment seemed  Itself  to  be  an  Ulnaaon.  After 
all,  ordinary  people  had  shown  how  much 
eOtoct  they  could  have  on  the  direction  of 
the  country  through  electoral  polltlca.  And 
before  any  oT  the  <Jhanges  they  had  worked 
for  oould  be  consummated,  Robert  Kennedy 
was  dead  and  Richard  Nixon  was  President. 
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Two  PT«Mdent6  in  r  row  got  there  only  be- 
cft'-iBC  &  m»n  WM  kUlwl  who  would  h«T«  pur- 
sued an  opposite  course  oa  the  things  of 
great««t  concern  Lo  young  people.  Now  there"! 
a  naggirig  subcon«ctou8  reeling  that  maybe 
there*  ao  point  in  going  on  with  It.  So  while 
I  think  Its  true  that  we  may  be  on  the  verge 
qJ  a  breakthrough  on  the  war.  it's  alao  true 
that  the  country's  not  Jar  from  unraveling. 
That's  what  I  meant  when  I  said  before  that 
we're  at  a  gnat  turning  point,  which  should 
provide  ir.cenUve  enough  lor  pwjple  who  lo.e 
tbla  country  to  try  even  harder  to  make 
thiniES  work  ss  they  shoxild. 

Questton:  What'B  the  problem  between  you 
and  tho  New  Mobilization  Cominlttee?  We 
read  that  tou  were  Invited  to  speak  In  San 
Pr»ncl3Co,  then  dlilnvlted  the  same  day.  And 
in  Washington,  were  told,  the  Uobe  didn't 
«-snt  you  on  the  podium. 

Lowensteln;  That's  right.  They  inTlted 
moKjerai^  to  give  themseWwi  reepectablllty: 
then,  la  my  case,  they  rescinded  the  Invita- 
tion as  soon  as  they  felt  they  could  get  away 
with  It.  In  Washington,  they  only  accepted 
people  like  Coratta  King  and  Senators  Mc- 
Oovern  and  Goodell  under  very  great  prea- 
aure. 

Question:  What's  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
agreement? 

Lowenstaln:  Xt  goes  to  the  heart  of  what 
you  think  the  anti-war  morement  la  and 
what  It  should  bo.  There  Is  a  small  group 
of  people  who  want  to  gain  control  of  the 
movement,  to  place  It  In  the  hands  of  a  far- 
out  mlanrtty.  They  want  it  to  be  a  amall 
sect  of  the  faithful.  They're  really  no:  In- 
terested in  wUUiing  over  the  undecided  peo- 
ple m  the  middle,  la  picking  up  support  on 
the  war  from  people  they  may  disagree  with 
in  other  waya  For  example.  I  was  booed 
down  when  I  said  X  welcomed  Averell  Harrl- 
maa'j  oppoeiuon  to  the  war  even  though  be 
wu  against  the  UoblUz&tloQ.  That  was  a 
lunatic  buslnees.  I  tried  to  say  what  a  great 
thing  it  was  that  a  man  of  Harrtmon's  sta- 
ture, who  bad  been  part  of  the  prtvious  Ad- 
mlzUstratlon.  had  come  around  to  our  point 
of  rtflw  about  the  war.  People  screeched  and 
yelled  and  howled  me  down.  These  people 
talk  a  lot  about  not  being  exclusive,  but 
that's  not  how  they  operate  In  practice.  I 
tiaiaX  what  they  r^ly  want  Is  confrontation. 
You  might  call  them  the  Agnews  of  the  peace 

mjoveraent.  

Quastlon:  Why  ara  thsy  so  bitter  tovard 
you  and  other  moderates? 

Lcwensteln:  Because  if  we  win.  they  lose, 
tf  we  succeed,  they  have  no  constituency. 
The  only  way  that  extreme  groups  on  the 
edges  can  get  control  of  anything  substan- 
tial m  this  country  is  11  we  can't — in  Edward 
Kennedy's  phrase — end  wars  and  right 
wrongs.  So.  though  they'll  talk  about  "non- 
excluslonarT"  efforts,  they  see  nothing  wron^ 
with  shouting  down  someone  who  doesn't 
conform  to  their  particular  prejudices.  But 
heaven  help  anyone  who  dates  criticize  their 
behavior. 

Question:  Are  there  Issues  bealdea  the  war 
on  which  you  thick  Uila  ooostltucncy — tbe 
people  who  were  here  November  16 — should 
also  be  working? 

Lowensteln:  Of  couree.  There's  the  whole 
neglected  agenda  of  this  country,  everything 
from  hungry  children  to  polluted  rtvere  .  .  . 
all  tbe  situations  that  Bobert  Kennedy  need 
to  call  "unacceptable." 

Question:  How  about  Opagreeslonal  re- 
form? Liberals  don't  seem  to  take  much  In- 
terest In  that  subject. 

Lowensteln:  Well,  nobody  paja  much  at- 
tention to  Congjra*  th  that  sense — attcntlan 
to  Its  Internal  worklnn.  Which  la  not  surprle- 
ing.  The  Congress.  pajtlcularW  the  House,  eo 
demeans  Itself  by  the  way  It  conducts  Its 
buslne&i  that  serious  people  don't  take  It  very 
seriously.  We  couldn't  even  get  a  teoofd  TOte 
on  deploying  the  ABM  I  The  country's  torn  up 
about  tbe  draft,  the  war.  poverty,  race,  hous- 
ing, poIluUon.  But  Just  Uj  U>  tsei  m  seositile 
debate  la  the  Bouw  on.tlu  thl&Bi  th^t  mat- 


ter most.  No  wonder  more  and  more  people 
tend  to  dismiss  tbe  Congress  as  Irrelevant. 
And  what  a  mistake  it  la  to  do  that.  If  people 
were  a  little  more  aware  of  why  Congreaa 
does  so  poorly  about  so  many  things,  basic 
procedures  could  be  changed.  What  a  differ- 
ence that  would  make  on  all  the  substantive 
problems.  We're  preaslng  for  a  reform  bill 
to  be  conaldered  thla  session— we'll  need  help 
tT^m  around  the  country,  a  kind  of  national 
lobbvlng  effort  to  put  this  problem  some- 
where higher  In  people's  priorities.  Otherwise, 
the  legislative  institutions  will  go  on  decay- 
ing. And  democracy  is  not  helped  by  greater 
reliance  on  government  by  confrontation  or 
government  decree. 

Question:  What's  your  mood  these  days? 
Are  vou  pes&lmlstlc? 

Lowensteia:  There's  too  much  to  do,  too 
much  at  sUke,  to  worry  much  about  the  odds. 
What  a  beautiful  place  this  could  bet  Noth- 
ing like  It  m  all  the  unlverae.  through  an 
eternity— that's  what  kept  going  through  my 
mind  on  the  long  trek  from  Arllngt-on  to  the 
Capitol  the  other  night.  It  was  very  cold  In 
the  dark,  but  there  was  no  break  m  the  line 
of  people  guarding  candles,  singing  quietly, 
p^y^ing  the  great  national  shrines  of  America 
and  on  the  great  centers  of  political  power. 
What  a  beautiful  generation  wa  have  pro- 
duced—what vibrant,  good,  gentle  people. 
I  kept  wondering  If  any  coxintry  could  be  so 
stupid,  so  self-righteous  and  closed,  to  throw 
aU  thla  away.  I  decided  If  we  were  that  stupid 
and  self-righteous  and  closed,  we  would  de- 
serve what  we'd  get;  and  to  end  up  that  way 
by  default  would  be  the  most  unacceptable 
thing  of  all. 


A  REPosTza  AT  Lasgb 
On  January  3,  lOW.  two  weeks  before  his 


fortieth  birthday.  Allsrd  K.  Lowensteln  rose. 
with   four  hundred  and  tweniy-alne  other 
persons,  on  the  floor  of  the  Bouse  of  Bep- 
reeentatlvee  and  was  sworn  in  as  a  member 
of  the  Nlnety-flrst  Congrese.  For  the  swear- 
ing-in ceremony,  liowensteln.  who  frequently 
wears  a  rumpled  beige  wladbreaker.  slacks, 
and  no  necktie,  was  dressed  with  more  care 
than   usual;    he   had   oo    a  freshly   preaaed 
gray  suit  and  a  plain  dark  Uc,  and  his  hair 
was  neatly  combed.  This  was  not  the  first 
time  that  he   had  come  to  Capitol  Hill  to 
work.  In  IMO.  be  had  been  an  aide  to  Senator 
Prank  Graham,  a  North  Carolina  Democrat, 
and  in  19&9  he  had  worked  as  a  foreign-policy 
uslatant  to  Hubert  Humphrey,  when  Hum- 
phrey wv  a  senator  from  Minnesota.  LiOwen- 
?teln  had  long  been  latereated  in  politics,  but 
his  appearance  on  Capitol  Hill  In  IMS  was 
not   the   result   of   any    political   amblUona 
developed   during   his  days   ss  a  leglaiatiTe 
aide.  It  was,  rather,  a  by-product  of  a  cam- 
paign he  had  engaged  in  to  end  the  war  la 
Vietnam.  In   1907  and  1988.  he  had  led  the 
movement   to    prevent   President   Johnson's 
renotalnatlon,  flrat  urging  Senator  Bobert  F. 
Kennedy  to  oppoee  the  President,  and  then. 
when    Senator    Kennedy    hesitated,    urging 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  to  taks  on  that 
task.  As  an  additional  contribution  to  the 
reformist,    anti-war   movement.   Lowensteln 
decided  to  run  for  the  House  from  New  York's 
Plfth  Congressional  matrlct,  which  was  once 
a  part  of  the  First  District,  then  a  part  of 
the  Second  District,  and  Uter  a  part  of  the 
Third  Diartrloi.  and  which  takes  in  most  of 
the  Southern  third  of  Nassau  County.  In  a 
sense,   Republicans  might  be   said   to  hiive 
held  the  scat  from  1914  to  19M.  when  Herbert 
Tenser,  a  Democrat,  won  the  office,  and  now, 
havtag  served  two'  terms,  he  wss  retiring. 
leaving  the  seat  vacant-  The  local  insurgent 
Democratic  aa«-war  group  asked  Lowensteln 
to  run  in   the   primary'   "^<5   *^^^  several 
weeks  of  wavering  he  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
BO.  "The  meet  pemuaslve  argument  for  ruD- 
ntag  was  that  the  direction  of  the  countrr 
was  irrong.  shd  if  ve  didn't  have  candidates 
Who  said  so  an4  won  we  would  have  no  way 
at  ahowlns   that   t2M   opuntry    wanted    to 


change  direction."  Lowensteln  said  later. 
"The  value  of  running  was  not  Just  that 
you  could  do  a  good  Job  if  you  won.  It  was 
also  the  (act  of  wUinlng  an  election  on 
tbe  Issues  of  the  war  and  the  reordering  of 
national  priorities — the  phrase  was  new  and 
sounded  sort  of  highbrow  and  vague  then — 
in  a  district  that  was  supposed  to  be  resistant 
to  this  point  of  view." 

Lowensteln.  having  won  the  nomination 
by  a  considerable  margin  in  the  primary,  de- 
feated the  Republican  candidate.  Mason 
Hampton.  Jr..  by  99.193  votes  to  96,427  on 
November  6th.  A  tew  days  after  the  election, 
he  told  me  that,  in  a  sense,  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  take  the  seat  In  Congress.  "I  have  a 
certain  awe  about  elections."  he  said.  "Tbe 
fact  of  being  elected  U  high  In  the  hierarchy 
of  things  I  was  raised  to  think  of  as  a  great 
honor,  and  I  had  never  reaUy  seen  myself  as 
doing  that  By  the  end  of  the  campaign,  I 
expected  to  win,  but  I  had  never  sat  down 
and  thought  about  what  would  happen  next. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  that  was  best,  because 
If  I  dldnt  vrtn  I  wouldn't  be  ss  dl&appolnted. 
and  If  I  did— well,  there  would  be  plenty  of 
time  to  think  It  out  afterward.  So  flnfllng 
myself  in  the  House  had  something  of  an 
Alice  In  Wonderland  quality  about  It — some- 
thing amazing,  because  It  was  unexpected 
and  because  I  Xelt  this  great  awe  for  the 
electoral  proceas," 

After  his  first  week  In  Washington,  Low- 
enstein  returned  to  New  Tork  less  amazed. 
He  came  to  my  apartment  one  evening,  wear- 
ing  his   wlndbreaker   and   a  pair  of   baggy 
pants,  I  asked  htm  how  the  week  had  gone, 
and  be  told  me  that  at  the  end  of  hie  second 
day  la  Congress  the  Majority  Leader,  Bep- 
reventatlve  Carl  .Ubert.  had  made  him  Act- 
ing Majority  Leader — a  Job  that  carries  with 
It  the  right  to  adjourn  the  House.  The  ap- 
pointment, which  l8  made  almost  every  day 
and  carrlea  reaponalbUitles  that  last  only  for 
a  few  minutes.  \a  one  of  the  courtesies  that 
the  House  leaders  extend  to  their  less  influ- 
enOal  fellow-re  presents  a  ves — a  mark  of  rec- 
ognition and  a  sign  of  welcome.  Lowensteln 
was  not  as  deeply  Impressed  by  the  gesture 
as  perhape  he  was  supposed  to  be  until  a  col- 
league, congratulating  him,  mentioned  an- 
other  congresaman   who  had   been   given   a 
brief  turn  as  AcUng  Majority  Leader— In  his 
case,  only  after  many  months  in  the  House. 
The  newspapers  of  his  district— so  the  story 
vent— had  been  so  struck  by  thla  swift  rise 
that  they  publicized  It  HuffldenUy  to  make 
It    a   factor    In    his    subsequent    reflection; 
Lowensteln  did  recognhse  a  touch  of  Irony  in 
Albert's  awarding  him  a  mlcrophoae,.  how- 
ever. It  was  Carl  Albert  who.  as  chairman  of 
the   I9ea  Democratic  National  Convention, 
had  turned  off  the  floor  mike  when  lx)wen- 
steln.  a  delegate  from  New  Tork.  tried  to  sec- 
ond a  motion  to  recess  the  Convention  while 
violence  was  going  on  In  the  streets  of  Chi- 
cago. Once  Lowensteln  had  become  a  member 
of  Congress.  Albert  made  a  point  of  telling 
him.  "You're  not  a  bit  like  they  told  me. 
You're   not   a   long-halr-and -beard   type   at 
all."  At  any  rate,  it  came  about  that  on  his 
second  day  in  Congress  Lowensteln  spoke  his 
first  words  there,  »nd  spoke  them  as  Acting 
Majority  Leader  of  the  House.  He  was  chided 
by  his  wife,  Jenny,  when  he  emerged.  "How 
Is  It  that  when  Carl  Albert  finally  gives  you 
a  mike,  all  you  can  think  of  to  say  Is  *I  move 
that  this  House  do  now  adjourn'  ?  "  she  de- 
nwnded.  But  that  was  the  scope  of  the  ap- 
pointment, and  those  first  words  were   the 
Initial  gesture  in  wtLat  Lowensteln  oaiBe  to 
eall  "the  charade." 

tAter  th«t  week.  Lowensteln  attsnded  a 
bipartisan  briefing  session  for  new  represent- 
attvee.  Little  was  said  about  legislation  or 
about  the  purpose  and  power  of  the  House. 
The  session  consisted  of  a  series  of  tips  on 
the  special  political  etiquette  of  favors  that 
members  expect  trom  each  other  and  should 
be  prepared  to  repay,  on  how  to  set  one's 
«f»>*  on  a  WU.  on  how  to  impress  constit- 
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oenta — in  sum,  helpful  hlnu  about  bow  to 
get  reelected.  Lowensteln  was  both  amused 
and  distressed.  "That's  the  trouble  with  most 
politicians."  he  told  me.  "This  slogan  that 
getting  yourself  reflected  is  the  first  rule 
of  politics  can  lead  to  a  really  pernioloui  at- 
titude. The  nouon  of  being  elected  is  In- 
herently virtuous,  if  you  believe  In  It.  We 
don't  believe  in  royalty  and  inherited  oAce,  or 
in  omce  as  the  result  of  trial  by  oombat. 
WeYe  raised  to  think  democracy  la  the  best 
aray,  and  democracy  means  elections.  But  If 
you  add  the  general  human  ambition  to 
make  the  most  of  your  own  future  to  the 
state  of  mind  of  people  raised  to  believe  in 
elections,  you  can  end  up  with  a  dangerous 
combination.  There  is  nothing  inherently  Im- 
moral about  trying  to  sucoeed.  and  in  politics 
this  society's  Idea  of  success  Is  to  get  your- 
self elected.  But  once  that  has  become  the 
goal,  all  the  other  valuee  and  goals  can  be 
forgotten.  The  test  of  virtue  becomes  suc- 
cess, and  people  measure  success  by  whether 
you  get  more  votes  So  why  shouldn't  you 
think  first  at>out  how  to  get  more  votes?  So 
that  becomes  the  'first  rule'  of  that  kind  of 
politics.  It's  alao  what  makes  the  whole  proc- 
ess so  much  less  productive  and  honest.  If 
you  doat  want  to  fail  into  that  trap,  you 
have  to  say  no.  you  wont  accept  that  view 
of  things.  My  first  rule  In  Congress  Is  that 
if  I  dont  do  more  by  being  there  about  the 
ihiogs  I  care  about  than  I  would  if  I  weren't 
there,  then  I  shouldn't  be  there.  That  rule 
will  help  make  a  lot  of  decisions  much 
easier." 

The  week  of  the  briefing  session.  Lowen- 
steln went  to  the  Democratic  caucus,  the  or- 
ganisational meeting  of  all  House  Democrats, 
at  which  he  hoped  to  raiss  s  question  that 
be  and  a  number  of  other  representatives  had 
discussed  la  the  Interval  between  the  election 
and  the  swearlng-ln.  Lowensteln  and  the 
others  wanted  to  open  the  rules  of  the  House 
to  debate  and  amendment,  including  thoee 
oa  how  committees  function,  how  bills  can 
be  brought  to  tbe  Qoor.  how  debating  time  on 
the  noor  Is  assigned — In  effect,  the  very  work- 
ings of  the  institution.  He  and  his  friends 
did  not  have  tbe  slightest  expectation  of 
winning,  but  they  did  hope  to  provoke  a  vote 
la  the  caucus  on  whether  or  not  Democrsts 
should  seek  a  debate  oa  the  rules  Instead  of 
adopting  them  automatically— tbe  tradl- 
tloaal  way.  When  the  caucus  chairman 
brought  up  the  questloa  of  rules,  however.  It 
was  simply  to  say  that  the  rules  would  be 
passed.  The  question  of  debate  was  never 
considered.  Lowenstela  wss  astonished.  He 
and  his  friends  hadn't  even  been  defeated — 
they  had  Just  been  ignored. 

Next,  Lowensteln  attended  a  meeting  of 
the  Democratic  Study  Group,  a  less  formal 
body,  consisting  of  about  half  the  House 
Democrats,  sll  of  whom  profess  some  degree 
of  liberal  leaning.  There,  too,  he  found  that 
nothing  outside  the  routine  happened,  or. 
evidently,  could  be  made  to  happen. 

In  the  months  that  followed.  I  saw  Lowen- 
steln from  time  to  time — at  an  airport.  In  a 
snack  bar,  in  the  corridors  of  the  Loagworth 
House  Office  Building,  and  even  at  his  desk 
la  the  Loagworth  Building,  after  midnight. 
but  be  was  always  too  busy  working  on  his 
dozens  of  projects  to  provide  me  vrlth  any 
real  Idea  of  what  they  amounted  to.  He  was 
commuting  to  Umg  Island  and  was  also  mak- 
ing trips  to  Biafra,  Bthopia,  Vietnam,  and 
Csechoslovakla.  and  to  what  seemed  to  be 
every  state  in  the  Union.  By  the  time  we 
could  meet  again  for  a  long,  ualaterrupted 
talk,  be  had  been  in  Congress  for  more  than 
six  months  and  his  perspective  had  changed 
somewhat.  The  time  for  our  talk  became 
available  when  Lowensteln  came  to  New 
York  to  pay  a  long-deferred  visit  to  his 
mother-in-law,  who  Uvea  In  Sagaponack.  I 
was  to  meet  him  st  the  Westbury  ststlon  of 
the  Long  Island  Rail  Road  one  August  day 
around  noon.  Lowensteln  didn't  come  on  the 
train  he  was  supposed  to  be  on.  or  the  next 
one.  When  I  went  to  telephone  his  home — 
be  lives  In  Long  Beach — all  tbe  booths  were 


occupied,  and  I  waited  nearby.  In  one  booth, 
a  slim,  distraught  young  wooattn  tried  simul- 
taneously to  extract  information  from  some- 
body on  the  line,  keep  track  of  a  child,  and 
explain  to  a  young  man  who  was  stazidlng 
beside  the  booth  that  there  had  been  a  mix- 
up.  "Ai  Is  in  Albertsoa,"  she  said  to  him  after 
oompletlng  her  call.  "No  one  knows  where 
that  is.  He's  trying  to  get  a  taxi.  I  suppoes 
we'd  better  wait  here." 

I  guessed  that  she  bad  something  to  do 
with  Lowensteln.  and  introduced  myself.  The 
three  turned  out  to  be  Jenny  Lowensteln.  the 
Lowenstelns'  son  Prankle,  who  is  now  two 
years  old,  and  Steven  Engstrom.  a  University 
of  Arkansas  student  who  bad  heard  Lowen- 
steln give  a  speech  at  a  college  in  North 
Carolina,  had  asked  the  university  U  he 
might  use  a  foundation  fellowship  to  spend 
the  summer  as  on  aide  of  Lonenstein's.  and 
bad  eventually  been  accepted.  Engstnun 
lived  In  the  Loweasteizu'  house  ia  Long 
Beach,  bolped  run  Loweasteia's  district  of- 
fice in  Baldwin,  drove  Lowensteln 's  car 
(sometimes  ss  chauffeur) .  babysat  with 
Prankle,  and  Joined  the  Lowenstelns  In  such 
other  activities  as  writing  speeches,  washing 
dishes,  arraaglag  schedules,  and  doing  re- 
search on  local  Issues. 

The  four  of  us  waited  at  the  station,  and 
at  lost  Lowensteln,  wearing  wlndbreaker  and 
slacks,  arrived  In  a  rattling  taxi.  He  paid  the 
driver,  remarking  proudly  to  his  wife  that, 
by  a  miracle,  he  had  thought  to  put  some 
money  in  his  pocket  the  night  before.  Low- 
ensteln explained  to  us  that  be  had  been 
delayed  st  Albertson.  a  stop  on  what  is  surely 
the  slowest  of  the  Long  Island  Rail  Bead's 
runs.  We  all  piled  into  the  family  car,  and 
E:ngstrom  drove.  Lowensteln  end  I  mre  In 
the  back  seat,  and  Mrs.  Lowensteln  sat  la 
front,  clutching  Prankle.  who  kept  trying  to 
wriggle  over  the  front  seat  and  onto  his 
father's  lap.  Mrs.  Lowensteln  asked  her  hus- 
band If  he  had  eaten.  He  satd  no.  and  she 
peeled  waxed  paper  off  a  squashed  cream- 
cheese- and -Jelly  sandwich  she  had  brought 
along  for  Prankle.  Lowenstln  ate  It  hungrily, 
remsrfcing  between  bites  that  Albertaon  was 
near  his  district  but,  thank  goodness,  no- 
body there  had  recognised  him.  (Presumably, 
ha  was  grateful  to  be  left  alone  for  an  in- 
terval.) "That's  the  advanUge  of  not  look- 
ing like  a  congressman,"  be  said. 

We  all  asked  at  once  what  a  congresBuan 
looks  like. 

■Well,  sort  of  ponderous.  I  guess — In  a 
good  suit,"  he  said.  "I  never  think  of  my- 
self ss  a  congressman.  I'm  sometimes  sur- 
prised when  people  remind  me  that  I  am 
one.  Outside  Washington,  congresemen  aren't 
a  dime  a  dosen.  and  people  sometimes  think 
It's  quite  something  to  meet  one.  When  you 
go  into  somebody's  bouse,  you  have  to  ad- 
just to  the  realization  that  your  being  there 
may  mean  something  to  people.  I  think 
that  when  you  realise  that,  you  should  try 
to  be  responsive  to  It.  If  people  act 
as  though  they  are  honored  by  your  belog 
somewhere,  you  want  to  try  not  "jo  let  them 
feel  let  down  or  taken  advantage  of.  Some 
people  want  to  tell  you  what  they're  doing 
for  you.  bow  they  helped  In  the  campaign — 
that  kind  of  thing.  I've  had  to  work  at  over- 
coming a  long-standing  aversion  to  publicity. 
Por  a  long  time.  It  seemed  to  me  that  doing 
thinga  with  publicity  somehow  put  the  mo- 
tive for  doing  them  in  floabt.  When  I  toured 
migrant-labor  campe  on  Long  Island,  I 
thought  I  should  go  alone,  but  that  was 
the  last  thing  the  people  who  were  arrang- 
ing the  tour  wanted  They  wanted  to  pubUclke 
the  conditions  In  the  camps.  That's  why 
they  wanted  me  to  come^to  attract  scene 
press  and  nukyt>e  some  TV  coverage.  Often. 
people  a'ho  want  you  to  do  things  want 
you  to  do  them  for  tbe  publicity,  so  if  you 
agree  that  the  cause  Is  a  gooid  one  you 
have  to  work  that  out  and  live  with  It. 
You  cant  do  much  In  Congiess  If  you  aren't 
prepared  to  try  to  spotlight  some  of  the 
problems  you're  concerned  with.  More  often 
than  not.  of  course,  the  problem  Is  how  to 


spot  light  them  effectlvrty  Then,  too.  yoa 
have  to  get  used  to  a  lot  of  hostile  stuflT — 
you  know,  Jealous  or  bitter  people  wbo  want 
to  hurt  your  reputation  or  get  yotxr  gCKt 
by  Impugning  your  motives  or  invaoting 
malicious  tales.  IX  you  were  to  let  tbat  sort 
of  thing  bother  you,  you  couldnt  do  very 
much  else.  AH  tn  all,  I'm  glad  to  be 
In  OongreM.  It's  a  good  time  to  be  ttkere — 
there's  so  much  that  needs  to  be  done.  The 
day-to-dsy  work  is  a  good  test  of  your  pa- 
tience, but  I'm  used  to  the  long  puU--<o 
burrowing  along  for  a  while  before  you  can 
see  any  results.  People  make  a  great  distinc- 
tion between  being  on  'the  Inside'  and  be- 
ing on  the  outside,'  and  now  I  get  asked 
a  lot  bow  It  feels  to  be  on  'the  Inside.'  Well. 
I  wouldn't  know,  because  where  I  am  la 
not  inside'  very  much,  and  It  hamt  made 
much  difference  In  the  way.  I  try  to  wortc. 
It  does  make  It  easier  to  be  heard — at  least, 
outside  Washington." 

Lowensteln  doubts  whether  he  has  bad 
much  success  at  being  beard  in  Washington, 
and.  particularly,  in  the  House  Itself.  "My 
view  of  how  to  be  an  effective  congressman 
has  ch.inged  a  lot  since  I  got  there,"  he  told 
me.  "The  Mggest  single  difference  Is  that 
IVe  learned  that  all  the  tests  people  ncrmally 
use  to  decide  whether  youre  a  good  coa- 
gi#iM«y^Mi  have  almost  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  you  ore  a  good  congresaman.  They 
are  reilly  tests  of  whether  you're  keeping  up 
a  good  facade — things  Uke  attending  rott 
cans,  getting  your  name  on  bills  and  In  tbe 
Cxmtfnn^imal  Record,  appearing  active  in 
the  Rouee.  17  you  work  at  the  facade,  It  can 
preclude  dc4ng  wbst  you  should  be  dola^. 
It  cita  determine  how  you  use  your  time  and 
energy,  and  even  remove  tbe  incentive  to  do 
the  real  job.  What  nobody  understands  is 
that  the  facade  Is  irrelevant  to  what  Con- 
gress ought  to  be  and  what  It  ought  to  be 
doing.  Some  people  who  make  a  real  effort 
to  follow  what  you're  doing  take  what  they 
read  In  the  CongTesaional  Record  as  evidence 
of  what  you've  done  Well.  It's  nothing  of  tbe 
kind,  Klnce  almaet  everything  that  appears 
in  the  ilecord  has  been  what  U  called  'revleed 
and  extended"  Or  they  look  at  your  roU-call 
attendance,  which  is  In  large  part  a  measure 
of  how  many  times  you've  interrupted  sosne- 
thlng  you  should  be  doing  to  do  sozAeChlng 
pointless.  It  means  running  over  to  the  floor 
and  answering  to  your  na:ne  Which  Is  fine 
If  you  are  voting  on  soRie<2ilng.  but  moec  roU 
calls  are  taken  to  see  If  a  quorum  Is  present — 
another  part  of  the  oharade.  since  people 
leave  as  soon  ss  they've  answered  to  their 
namea.  Why  would  you  stay  to  hear  every- 
body else  answer  to  his  name?  The  fac«  la 
that  even  though  the  Bouse  ^>enda  mose 
than  a  quarter  of  the  time  it's  In  seaslon 
listening  to  everyone's  name  being  called, 
there  Is  still  no  clear  recocd  of  how  meoUMrs 
hare  voted  on  most  thinga  that  really  matter. 
Something  of  ;reat  ^gnlfic&noe  may  tie 
brought  to  tbe  floor  under  what  Is  called 
a  closed  r\ile.  which  means  that  you  cant 
offer  any  smendmentx  and  the  proposal  must 
be  voted  up  or  down  precisely  as  It  emerged 
from  committee.  That's  Just  plain  wrong, 
aod  on  tiaslc  leeuce  Uke  tax  legislatlcm  K  M 
outrageous.  And  even  when  a  closed  rule  la 
not  invcAed.  the  House  procedure  prevents  a 
recorded  vote  on  many  questions  of  wMe 
Interest.  Por  instance,  when  most  of  the  faUls 
that  matter  are  reported  out  to  the  Bcuae 
floor  the  House  sits  as  a  coountttm  of  the 
whole  to  consider  them.  And  votes  In  a  com* 
mittee  of  tbe  whole  are  not  recorded,  so  on 
manv  crucial  amendments  there  Is  ao  way  to 
tell  how  anyooe  voted.  Tht  recorded  vote 
on  final  passage  cften  tells  nothing  useful, 
because  by  then  the  bill  may  have  beoooM 
virtuailf  non-controversial,  or  may  be  such 
a  hodg^Mdge  that  a  simple  yse  or  no  be- 
comes a  very  oompllcaced  vote  to  caet.  T*e 
bestc  fault  Is  In  tUc  way  the  Hoose  vlewe 
itaelf.  tbe  way  it  takes  lbs  rs4>octslbUtt(ea. 
There  ought  to  be  a  dasr  record  cd  how 
elected  represeatatlvea  voU  on  great  iHue*. 
There  ought  to  be  a  way  to  vote  separately 
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on  sepuaie  queaUoiu— th*t  is.  there  oucbt 
lo  be  ft  way  to  offer  amendmenW.  And.  m  tu 
•£  debate  or  discu«Blon  Ls  coocerned,  moat 
seir-reapecilng  Mgh-Kihool  student  council* 
would  atagc  sit-lna  rather  than  operate  under 
rules  Uke  the  onea  that  apply  a  good  deal 
ol  the  Qme  in  the  House. " 

Almost  from  the  moment  of  his  swearlng- 
in.  Lowensteln  alUed  hlmaelf  with  a  b»P«- 
tiaan  group  ot  younger  members  who  had 
been  working  to  bring  about  fundamental 
changes  in  Houae  rules  and  cujstomd.  'It  look 
a  while  to  realize  how  bad  some  of  the  pro- 
ceduTM  are  and  how  hard  It  is  to  change 
them."  he  told  me.  -It  alio  takes  b  portlcuUr 
kind  of  gutB  w>  challenge  what  have  come  to 
be  almoet  gentlemen's  agreements — to  risk 
the  disapproval  of  those  wbo  control  commit- 
tee asalgnments.  floor  time  during  debates, 
and  so  en  '  In  (set.  after  his  moUon  to  ad- 
journ on  the  second  day  he  said  virtually 
nothing  en  the  floor  of  the  House  for  several 
weeks.  I  learned  a  lot  about  how  the  place 
works. '  he  said,  "and  my  admiration  grew  for 
this  smaU  group  of  people  who  had  thrown 
themselves  Into  the  effort  to  get  changes  at 
least  oousldered," 

The  car  waa  rt-lUng  through  Stiffoik  Coun- 
ty now,  and  Lowenstaln  sighed.  "Of  course, 
there  would  be  a  revolt  if  members  had  no 
way  at  all  to  go  on  record  about  things  that 
ari  Important  to  their  const Uuenta."  he  said. 
•'So  there  are  eacape  valves,  such  as  the  unan- 
imous  consent    that   the   leadership   always 
gets,  Just  before  debate  on  a  legislative  pro- 
posal ends,  for  every  member  of  the  House 
to  put   In   the   «eccrd  whatever  he'd   like  to 
put  there,  as  11  he  had  spoken  during  the  de- 
hate.    Then,   there   are  what  are   called   the 
ooe-mlnute    rule'    and    the     special    order." 
Every  day  that  the  House  meeu.  any  mem- 
t)er  can  speak  for  one  minute  on  any  subject. 
You  use  your  minute  to  get  up  and  say.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  ext^raneous  matter " 
In  the  Record,  it  looks  as  If  youd  Uken  on 
the  space  program,  or  poUuuon,  or  hunger. 
or  anything  eU».  but  you  dont  have  to  say 
a  word    You  can  Just  hand  in  a  paper.  If 
you're  especially  conscientious,  or  you   feel 
very  deeply  about  something,  you  can  actual- 
ly speak   about  It   for  sixty  seconda.   to  an 
empty  House  and  empty  gallery .  Pot  a  while. 
I  decided  ne\er  to  use  the  ooe-mlnute  rule. 
It    seemcKl    phony   and   somehow   deceptl\e. 
Oradually.  I  came  to  realise  that  that  wasn't 
a  very  sensible  kind  of  protest,  since  it  bad 
no  effect  on  anyone  but  me.  And  there  Is,  of 
course,  some  value  In  getting  thmgs  in  the 
Rtcord-  It  is  read  by  some  mfluentlal  people. 
and  it  can  be  distributed  widely.  The  special 
orner  Is  another  escape  hatch  that  eases  re- 
sentments  Any  member  can  ask  for  s  ^>eclal 
order  to  discuss  anything  that's  on  his  mind 
when  legislative  business  Is  finished  for  the 
day  This,  too.  haa  almoet  nothing  to  do  with 
Influencing  the  House,  but  the  speeches  go 
into  the  Record   You  can  see  that.  If  you  play 
the  game  and  accept  the  charade,  you  can 
give  the  appearance  of  bemg  a  very  diUgcnt 
coocressman  with  relatively  little  difficulty. 
Convefsely.  if  you're  doing  what  you  should 
be  doing.  It  can  look  as  If  you  were  doing 
nothing.  But  more  Important  than  the  effect 
of  all  this  on  Individuals  Is  the  cumulative 
effect  on  the  legialatlve  process,  and  on  House 


Lowensteln  paused  to  think.  "Another 
thmg  you  have  to  understand  Is  that  the 
House,  in  some  ways,  isn't  very  representa- 
tive." he  went  on.  '"rheTe's  almost  never  any- 
one there  under  thirty.  Think  what  It  tells 
about  the  place  that  I'm  considered  very 
youngi  And,  of  course,  there  are  only  nine 
blacks,  when,  proportionately,  there  should 
be  about  fifty.  Almoet  a  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  South  is  black,  but  there  are  no 
blacks  at  all  among  the  hundred-odd  South- 
ern members,  and  on  votes  that  would  be  of 
greatest  concern  to  blacks  weYe  lucky  It  we 
pick  up  half  a  dosen  Southern  votes  for  the 
position  the  blacks  would  take  If  they  wvr* 


there.  And  this  kind  of  built-in  unrepresent- 
atlvenesa   is  made  much  worse  by   the  se- 
niority system,  which  gives  enormous  extra 
power    to    whoever    lasU    the    longest.    The 
people  who  last  the  longest,  naturally,  are 
the  people  who  come  from  dlsiricu  least  af- 
fected by  the  two-party  system  and  most  re- 
moved from  the  normal  swings  and  political 
pressures  that  affect  everyone  else.  The  de- 
gree of  dissatisfaction  with  all  this  is  a  meas- 
ure of  a  generation  gap  as  much  as  anything. 
The  average   member   now   has  been   In   for 
something  over  five  and  a  half  terms,  and 
that  is  the  line  that  tends  to  divide  mem- 
bers, more  than  party  or  Ideology,  on  ques- 
tions of  congressional  reform.  And  this  re- 
minds me  of  a  hopeful  political  drift  in  the 
Congress  which  hasn't  been  noticed   much 
yet  by  the  press.  There  has  been  a  good  start 
toward  a  kind  of  spontaneous  coalition  that 
is   not    the   traditional   conservative  one  of 
Northern  Republicans  and  Southern  Demo- 
crats. In  the  country  at  large,  this  coalition 
would   be    regarded    as    very    moderate    and 
rather  middle-aged,  but  In  Congress  it  passes 
for  liberal  and  young.  Us  made  up  largely  of 
newer  members  from  both  parties,  who  dont 
have  much  seniority,  but  If  it  keeps  growing, 
one  of  Its  effects  could  be  to  make  seniority 
leas  significant.  That,  in  turn,  could  have  a 
very  healthy  effect  on  the  workmgs  of  the 
committee  system.  As  things  stand  now.  the 
comnuttee  chairmen  have  enormous  power — 
they  can  pretty  much  decide  on  when  com- 
mittees meet,  and  If  and  on  what  to  hold 
hearings:     they    create    subcommittees,    ap- 
prove  members'   trips,   push   whatever   bills 
they  want  to  push    and  so  on.  Since  almost 
everybody  on  s  committee  wanu  favors  from 
the  chairman,   in   most  committees  he  can 
run  things  pretty  much  as  he  Ukes.  "fce  ma- 
jority of  bills  that  are  Important  to  a  mem- 
ber— because  they  give  blm  prestige  and  con- 
vey the  Impression  that  he's  doing  a  good  Job 
for  his  dutrict— are  not,  In  fact,  controver- 
sial. Out  of  the  more  than  twenty-nine  thou- 
sand public  and  private  bills  Introduced  in 
the  last  Congress,  only  six  hundred  and  forty 
public  bills  and  three  hundred  and  sixty-two 
private  ones  were  passed,  and  of  those  that 
were  actually  considered  relatively  few  were 
fought  over.  Which  of  the  non-controversial 
bUls  that  are  proposed  get  to  have  hearings 
generally  depends  on  the  whim  of  some  com- 
mittee chalrmsn.  and  that  often  means  they 
depend  on  his  good  will  toward  the  sponsor 
of  the  bill. " 

Lowensteln  went  on  to  lUscuss  what  a 
congressman  should  be  doing,  as  opposed  to 
what  he  is  ext^ected  to  appear  to  be  doing. 
He  divided  the  Job  Into  four  major  parts. 
the  first  of  which  he  likened  to  the  func- 
tions of  an  ombudsman.  "Since  we  don't 
have  that  kind  of  official— one  wbo  deals 
with  problems  that  are  separate  from  politi- 
cal and  general  issues — every  elected  official 
has  to  help  communities  and  Individuals 
with  all  sorts  of  difficulties  that  have  to  arise 
in  a  society  as  oompUcated  and  Impersonal 
aa  this  one."  he  said.  "Some  people  think 
that  an  ombudsman's  functions  are  some- 
how unworthy  of  a  congressman — that  they 
are  kind  of  a  vo«e-buylng  device,  and 
cheapen  the  office.  My  view  Is  that  If  you 
arent  prepared  to  do  that  kind  of  work  for 
people — who  should  have  an  ombudsman 
somewhere — then  you  shouldn't  rtin  for  of- 
fice Think  of  what  can  happen  to  individ- 
uals In  a  country  that  suffers  from  bureau- 
cratic elepbantlasu.  Like  this  mornlnv — I 
was  on  the  phone  about  a  fellow  who's  in  the 
Army.  Be  was  shot  and  hospitalized  and 
hasn't  got  much  of  a  stomach  left.  But  In- 
stead of  getting  a  dlsabUlty  discharge  he's 
on  orders  to  Vietnam.  Tou  can't  find  out 
why — it's  the  gigantic  military  machine 
grinding  away.  We  got  hlra  stopped  In  Oak- 
land as  he  was  about  to  board  a  plane  for 
Vietnam.  Now  he'll  be  held  back  for  a  month 
while  they  make  another  Investigation.  If 
they  decide  to  send  him  after  that,  you  can't 
do   anytlilng     But   holding   It  up  this  long 


means  that  there  s  a  chance  this  particular 
absurdity  won  t  go  through,  and  that  would 
be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Army  as  well  as 
of  the  boy  When  things  like  this  happen — 
things  invo.vlng  a  miscarriage  of  Justice — 
you  should  be  glad  If  you  can  help.  Of 
course,  people  are  sometimes  disappointed, 
because  they  think  you  can  do  more  than 
you  really  can  Ana  If  people  want  you  to  do 
something  thut  is  Improper,  you  don't  do 
It  If  you're  working  the  way  you  should.  But 
I've  founa  that,  mo^t  of  the  time,  when 
people  know  you're  committed  to  a  certain 
view  of  public  functions  they  don  t  ask  you 
for  impropei  things  Maybe  they're  afraid 
you'll  react  by  exposing  them  " 

We  were  runnlnig  through  ManorvUle  now. 
and  Lowensteln  paused  to  look  out  the  car 
window  at  a  group  of  children  at  play.  Then 
he  resumed.  "One  big  problem  Is  finding 
time.  The  second  part  of  a  congressman's 
Job — it  overlaps  with  helping  Indlvdual  con- 
stituents, but  it's  a  completely  separate  busi- 
ness— Is  to  do  what  you  can  about  commu- 
nity problems  that  come  up.  If  a  bridge  col- 
lapses or  some  housing  doesn't  get  built  or  a 
racial  crisis  deveU^ie.  you  have  to  try  to  help 
ease  the  situation.  Sometimes  that  means 
Just  being  there,  because  sometlmen  you  can't 
do  much  more  than  that.  Holding  forums, 
as  we  have  been  doing  in  my  district,  can  be 
helpful.  It's  Important  at  this  time  in  our 
history  for  people  to  have  opporttmlttes  to 
express  and  hear  different  points  of  view 
about  things  that  bother  them  In  Nasasu 
County,  we  Invite  everyone  to  these  forums, 
and  all  kinds  of  people  come,  either  as  speak- 
ers or  Just  to  participate  from  the  audience. 
Mr.  Joseph  M  Marglotta,  the  Republican 
chairman  in  Nassau,  said  that  Republicans 
mustn't  come;  It  would  'lend  dignity'  if  they 
came,  he  said.  But  he's  given  to  making  sug- 
gestions that  nobody  pays  much  attention 
to.  We've  had  meetings  on  the  war,  on  taxes. 
on  the  ABM.  on  campus  disturbances,  on  how 
to  finance  education,  and  so  forth.  They 
must  be  interesting,  because  people  keep  con- 
ing— even  Republicans,  despite  poor  Mr.  Mar- 
glotta Some  Republicans  come  because  they 
believe  in  the  principle  of  open  forums,  or 
at  least,  want  to  use  them  If  they're  going 
to  happen  anyway;  others  come  because  they 
want  you  to  do  something  for  them,  or  be- 
cause they're  friends.  We  have  had  some  bad 
racial  incidents  In  a  number  of  towns — 
people  beaten  up  and  ho^ltallzed.  When 
something  like  that  happens,  you  go  to  the 
groups  and  individuals  who  are  the  angriest 
or  the  most  deeply  offended  and  try  to  help 
work  things  out  so  that  difficulties  can  be 
eased  without  further  violence.  Of  course, 
where  the  problems  cover  a  wider  area  It's 
harder  to  do  anything  effective  about  them. 
But  the  city  and  the  suburbs,  for  example, 
do  have  many  similar  Interests,  and  If  some- 
one were  to  bring  people  together  to  work 
regionally— to  lobby  In  Congress,  and  so  on — 
that  could  be  helpful.  However,  most  of  the 
lime  everyone  Is  feuding  with  everyone  else. 
Politicians  are  afraid  of  potential  rivals.  So. 
there's  always  the  problem  of  who  should 
lead   this  kind  of  effort. 

"That  gets  into  the  question  of  bow  the 
parties  affect  government.  So  many  of  the 
complications  created  by  partisanship  are 
pointless,  but  I  guess  In  our  kind  of  setup 
they're  natural,  and  mavbe  unavo'dable.  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  bo'h  tend  to  be 
all  for  bl-partisan  or  non-partisan  efforts  to 
do  things  they'll  get  credit  for  doing,  and 
verv  unenthusl?8tlc  about  bloartlsan  efforts 
that  won't  help  the  narty,  or  some  official 
the  party  likes.  That  msy  leem  obvious,  but 
It  can  make  difficulties.  For  instance.  If  the 
Republicans  are  in  power  the  Democrau  will 
be  reluctant  to  help  the  Republicans  get 
credit  for  doing  something  nop-coatrover- 
sltl,  since  that  msy  strengthen  the  Re- 
publicans and  enable  them  to  do  things  that 
are  controversial.  There's  another  twtst  to 
the  non-partisan  business.  The  White  House 
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Is  very  anxious  for  us  Democrats  not  to  criti- 
cize Administration  policy  In  Vietnam.  Its 
people  want  us  to  help  cool  everybody  down 
who  Is  upset  about  the  ambiguities  and  pace 
of  the  withdrawal;  they  say  that  we  should 
give  them  tune  In  Vietnam,  that  we 
shouldn't  be  'partisan'  about  Oovemor 
Bockefeller's  trip  to  Latin  America  or  about 
the  surtax,  and  so  on.  You  know  the  argu- 
ment— we've  only  got  one  President,  and 
If  we  criticize  his  defense  or  foreign  policy, 
that's  partisan,  and  politics  stops  at  the 
water's  edge  and  sjiything  else  Is  not  worthy 
of  Americans,  et  cetera  But  when  we  find 
Republicans  who  privately  agree  with  us 
about  problems  that  ought  to  be  Jiut  as 
non-partisan,  like  poverty  or  campiu  dis- 
orders, the  Administration  all  of  a  sudden 
discovers  the  virtues  of  the  two-party  system. 
So  It's  OJC.  for  them  to  put  pressure  on 
other  Republicans  not  to  work  with  us  for 
programs  the  Admimstratlon  doesn't  want, 
on  the  ground  that  Republicans  shouldn't 
be  working  with  Democrats.  I  guess  It's  all 
supposed  to  be  clever  politics — to  get  us  to 
support  what  the  Administration  is  doing 
and  stUl  try  to  be  sure  It  doean't  look  as  If 
there  were  bipartisan  support  for  what  we're 
doing.  What  makes  the  whole  partisan  ap- 
proach especially  senseless  now  Is  that 
neither  party  makes  enough  seoae  as  a  party 
to  Justify  ualng  the  traditional  distinction 
of  party  label  to  prevent  cooperation  among 
people  who  essentially  sgree  with  each 
other.  Conservatives  of  both  parties  gen- 
erally seem  to  understand  this  much  better 
than  moderates  and  liberals.  Still,  as  things 
stand  today.  It  seems  to  me  there's  no  real 
question  but  that  the  Democratic  Party  Is 
worth  fightlDg  for.  It's  come  a  long  way  In 
the  last  year  or  so. 

Do  you  know  anyone  who's  hankering  for 
a  restoration  of  Jobnsonlam?  I  feel  more 
hopeful  about  the  direction  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  than  I  have  In  a  long  time,  and 
more  loyal  to  It.  On  matters  of  conscience, 
thotigh.  I  dont  think  either  community 
opinion  or  party  should  be  decisive.  You 
should  follow  your  conscience  and  do  what 
you  think  should  be  done,  then  try  to  ex- 
plain It  to  the  community,  which  has  a  right 
to  reject  you  at  the  next  election  If  it  feels 
you've  gone  against  what  It  wants.  I  get  lots 
of  mall  saying  that  my  position  on  the  war 
doesn't  represent  the  district  and  I  should 
resign,  and  so  on.  I  wish  there  were  some  way 
the  public  could  express  Itself  directly  on  a 
matter  as  preempting  as  the  war — It  would 
reduce  that  feeling  of  being  unable  to  In- 
fluence policy  which  is  the  cause  of  so  much 
disenchantment  with  American  democracy 
these  days.  Perhi^is  some  kind  of  referendum 
oould  be  worked  out.  or  an  electoral  test  of 
some  kind.  A  year  Is  a  very  long  time  for 
people  to  go  before  they  have  a  way  to  say 
what  th«y  want  to  do  about  Vietnam  and 
everything  that  flows  from  it.  Consequently, 
my  office  sends  out  questionnaires  periodi- 
cally to  try  to  find  out  how  people  in  the 
district  feel  about  things  like  troop  with- 
drawals, the  federal  budget,  the  draft,  stu- 
dent disorders,  the  surtax — that  sort  of  thing. 
I  can't  promise  to  fit  my  views  to  the  results, 
but  I  do  want  to  know  what  people  are  think- 
ing. Then  we  can  discuss  why  we  differ.  If  we 
do.  Where  there's  a  substantial  disagreement 
between  a  representative  and  bis  constitu- 
ency, it  seems  to  me  Important  for  both  to 
have  the  chance  to  rethink  their  positions, 
even  though  no  change  may  result  on  elthu- 
slde." 

Lowensteln  leaned  back  and  stretched. 
"Another  thing  a  congressman  finds  he 
should  do  Is  attend  a  lot  of  functions,"  he 
continued.  "Some  people  think  it  adds  prea- 
tlge  to  have  a  congressman  present — or,  at 
least.  It  shows  that  a  congressman  Is  in- 
terested. Tou  try  to  attend,  since  people 
usually  can't  get  a  senator  or  a  governor  to 
come.  That's  part  of  the  problem  of  time.  Do 
you  go  to  one  more  church  function,  one 


more  bar  mltevah.  one  more  meeting  of  a 
veterans'  group,  one  more  historical -society 
meetlngf  There's  always  more  to  do,  so  un- 
less you  deliberately  set  yourself  to  back  out 
little  enclavea,  your  personal  life  can  become 
nonexistent.  Droopy  is  going  to  say  we  dont 
hack  out  enough."  Vrtxtpy  Is  Lowenstaln'a 
nickname  for  his  wife,  and  also  her  nickname 
for  him. 

Near  Rtverhead,  we  stopped  at  a  roadside 
restaurant  for  lunch.  Lowensteln  had  canned 
vegetable  soup,  a  hot  dog.  a  root  beer,  and  an 
Ice-cream  cone.  "That's  the  way  he  eats,"  his 
wife  said.  "He  doesnt  even  notice  that  It  all 
tastes  like  plastic."  A  few  minutes  later,  the 
Lowenstelns  dropped  me  off  at  a  friend's 
house,  and  we  parted  for  the  day.  As  It 
turned  out.  I  bad  to  wait  quite  a  long  tlms 
to  learn  what  Lowensteln  considered  the 
third  and  fotirth  parts  of  a  representatlfe's 
Job. 

The  next  morning,  I  arrived  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Lowensteln 's  mother  and  found  all  the 
members  of  the  household  except  Lowensteln 
Bitting  around  a  back-yard  swimming  pool. 
He  was  Indoors,  telephoning.  When  he  cante 
out.  he  was  ready  to  start  for  his  district 
headqusrters  in  Baldwin,  end  we  bad  ar- 
ranged that  he  would  drop  me  off  at  the  rail- 
road station  there.  Again  Engstrom  was  at 
the  wheel  and  I  shared  the  back  seat  with 
Lowensteln.  As  we  rode  along,  the  talk  tiu-ned 
to  money,  which  for  Lowensteln  is  a  problem 
second  only  to  the  problem  of  time.  His  par- 
ents once  owned  a  series  of  restaurants  In 
Manhattan,  but  neither  he  nor  his  family  Is 
wealthy.  He  graduated  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  from  Yale  Law  School, 
put  in  two  years  in  the  Army,  practiced  law 
briefly  In  New  York,  and  then  taugbt  law  at 
Stanford.  North  Carolina  State,  and  the  City 
College  of  New  York.  Now  he  earns  forty-two 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  but  he  says  that  not 
much  of  bis  salary  stays  with  blm.  "I  spend 
a  good  deal  more  on  office  expenses  each 
month  than  we  get  In  allowances."  be  said 
as  we  drove  along.  "I  paid  my  own  way  to 
Vietnam.  Blafra.  and  so  on,  so  even  though 
neither  my  wife  nor  I  drink  or  spend  much 
on  clothes,  money  is  not  our  long  suit.  I  sleep 
m  friends'  rooms  in  Washlngtosi  to  save 
renting  an  apartment  there.  The  forums  I 
was  telling  you  about  cost  seven  or  eight 
hundred  dollars  every  two  weeks,  what  with 
the  printing,  the  expenses  of  whoever  speaks, 
and  receptions  l>efore  and  after.  I  send  out  a 
newsletter  every  few  months,  so  that  people 
know  what  I'm  doing.  This  costs  between 
thirteen  hundred  and  fifteen  hundred  dollan 
each  time,  and  that's  without  anything 
fancy.  Money  Is  one  reason  most  congress- 
men dont  try  to  do  much  about  many  na- 
tional Issues.  They  tend  to  limit  themselves 
to  local  questions,  pliu  maybe  one  national 
issue  they  can  work  on  through  the  commit- 
tee they're  assigned  to.  That's  not  a  criticism. 
How  much  can  anyone  do  with  limited  staff, 
and  all  the  mall  and  whatnot  to  cope  with? 

If  you  arent  independently  wealthy,  you 
can't  bare  a  staff  that's  capable  of  putting 
tihings  together  much  beyond  what  you 
can  come  up  with  from  the  soorcas  avail- 
able to  everyone — the  executive  departments, 
tiie  lobbies,  the  staffs  of  congressional  com- 
mittees, the  Library  of  Congress.  That's  one 
reason  lobbies  can  be  so  influential.  They 
have  people  wbo  are  able  to  spend  all  their 
time  collecting  data  on  why  pollution  ts 
good  for  River  X.  What  congressman  can 
match  that?  And  what  are  congressmen  sup- 
poeed  to  do  about  explaining  the  intncaclas 
of  a  tax  bill?  So  moat  members  make  tbelr 
peace  with  the  situation — they  get  active  on 
some  Issue  that  Is  big  In  their  district  and 
will  help  them  there.  Another  thing  about 
money.  Some  members  bolster  tbelr  Income 
by  leaving  their  name  on  a  law  firm.  I  would 
find  that  dlflteult.  To  my  mind,  the  question 
would  arise  'Bow  coma  you  can  do  botb?'  If 
you  aren't  too  busy  in  the  House  to  main- 
tain a  law  practice,  then  it's  hard  to  ballsva 


youYe  doing  all  you  should  be  doing  In  Con- 
gress, And  if  you  arent  really  pracUclng. 
why  should  you  have  your  name  on  a  law 
firm?  Isnt  that  trading  oo  the  name  of  the 
Congress?  Of  course,  some  men  would  uice  to 
give  up  outside  arrangements  of  this  kind 
but  are  afraid  that  If  they  did  they'd  loss 
their  financial  independence-^ — they'd  be  too 
dependent  on  staying  elected  or  getting  ap- 
pointed to  some  political  Job.  I'm  not  sur« 
I  should  say  all  this  until  I  have  worked  out 
specific  proposals  for  deaUng  with  the  wboLs 
mesa  conflict  of  mterest,  campaign  ex* 
peases,  the  adequate  financing  of  staffs.  *t>j 
the  rest.  It's  not  Jiut  the  question  of  names 
on  lav  firms.  There's  the  problem  of  owning 
stock.  Lots  of  congressmen  get  money  out 
of  things  that  Congress  legislates  about. 
But  to  Umit  conflicts  of  Interest  between  pro- 
posed legislation  and  private  sources  of  In- 
come you  have  to  get  into  everything  that 
is  regulated  by  government  agencies.  So 
what  should  you  do?  Right  now.  I  have  to 
find  some  way  to  meet  these  ripmscs 
the  office,  the  trips,  and  so  on.  You  can  tue 
a  lecture  bureau,  but  I'd  bate  to  wind  up 
speaking  to  the  highest  bidder.  I  made  a  rule 
when  I  entered  Congress  that  I  dldnt  want 
to  know  which  speech  Invitations  were  for  a 
fee.  let  alone  for  how  much.  In  the  long  run, 
I  guess  It's  t>etter  to  give  lectures  than  to  be 
In  a  law  firm,  and  better  to  b«  in  s  law  firm 
than  to  have  a  source  of  income  that  might 
Infiuence  bow  you  vote.  As  you  can  see, 
this  whole  problem  Is  very  complicated.  And 
It  has  been  Ignored  too  long." 

Shortly  before  we  reached  the  sutlon. 
Lowensteln.  who  was  dressed  much  as  he  had 
been  the  day  before,  rubbed  his  hsnd  across 
his  chin,  which  was  stubbly,  and  said.  "I 
cant  go  into  the  office  like  this  '  He  asked 
Bngstrom  to  drop  him  at  a  barbershop  for 
a  shave,  and  we  said  goodbye. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Lowen.st«ln  long 
enough  to  have  a  solid  talk  with  him  was  at 
my  apartment  on  a  recent  Sunday  night.  He 
had  told  me  that  he  had  to  attend  one  of  his 
district  forums  and  two  other  meetings  that 
evening  but  thonght  he  would  be  free  by 
eleven-thirty.  A  little  after  midnight.  Mark 
Arnold,  a  Dartmouth  senior  who  had  taken 
Engstrom's  place  when  the  summer  ended, 
arrived  to  pick  up  Lowensteln  and  drive 
him  home.  I  told  him  that  Lowensteln  badnt 
shown  up  yet.  and  asked  blm  to  watt.  At 
one-thirty,  Lowensteln  arrived.  When  I  asked 
If  be  had  had  any  dinner  or  supper,  he  said 
no,  so  I  got  some  food  from  the  refrtgerator. 
and  we  .settled  down  near  a  ooffee  table  to 
talk  about  what  he  thought  a  congreseman 
should  do  outalde  his  district — the  two  re- 
maining parts  of  the  four  parts  of  a  repre- 
sentative's Job,  as  he  saw  it.  But  be  had 
something  else  he  wanted  to  talk  about  first. 
Since  our  last  converaatlon,  he  said,  the  "pro- 
cedural horrors"  of  the  House  had  made  hts 
earlier  comments  seem  far  too  mild.  Indeed. 
he  seemed  a  great  deal  man  steamed  up 
than  he  had  been  during  our  dlsctuslons  in 
the  car.  "Do  you  know  that  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  have  a  roll-call  vote  on  whether  to 
deploy  the  ABM?"  he  asked.  "And  that  on 
the  Vietnam  resolution  the  PreeMent  wanted 
passed  because  It  was  so  vital  to  his  plan 
for  peace,  there  were  no  hearings,  and  dis- 
cussion was  limited  to  four  hours — ^whlch 
averages  out  to  thirty  seconds  a  memb«> — 
and  there  was  no  way  to  introduce  amend- 
ments? And  we've  voted  on  antendments  to 
bills  that  appropriate  bUUonj  of  dollars  with- 
out having  amendments  expIeiTied,  let  alone 
discussed.  Half  the  votes  on  bills  that  matter 
occur  aft.er  debates  in  which  most  of  the 
newer  members  fmt  forty-five  seconds  or  a 
minute  to  speak.  If  only  the  country  under- 
stood what  goee  on !  But  the  whole  proceduz* 
Is  designed  to  make  that  Uoposslble."  Be 
pulled  some  papers  out  of  a  briefcase.  "Here. 
I  brought  you  a  oonpls  of  statements  I  made 
In  the  House."  2m  aaUl.  "They're  pretty  low- 
key,  but  they  taU  a  little  of  what  I  feel." 
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rtitbl  ■  Th»f  •  not  the  Mul  oJ  youi  obllgmOoin. 


iM.    wuicli    «••    from 


tbe  Coi*gfe«tonai 
Bscord.  One  rt«t«nenl  wm  about  tue  Viet- 
nam r«oluU<m.  "Wo  moc»  <Jeinocr»cj  when 
m  trait  tnu  reeolutton  m  U  It  w»r»  >  loot- 
note  to  •  bill  about  flihlng  rights  on  Umis. 
It  went.  "K  we  do  not  h»»e  the  opportunity 
(or  edequaie  debate  and  to  conjlder  amend- 
ment on  this  ol  all  reaoluUona,  we  wlU  alm- 
pll  nibject  tbe~  proceedings  to  lurther 
ridicule  Membera  not  permitted  to  •(»•* 
hire  will  not  tljerebj  be  allenced.  They  wlU 
be  ancersL  we  are  becoming  Increaelngly 
what    we   treat   oui»el»ea   a»   1(   wa   already 


It«  Barely  the  beginning.  Tou  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  t*ke  the  fight  outartde  your  dlstrtot, 
because  one  district  lan't  going  to  change 
things  You  mu.it  go  wherejer  youTe  able  to 
rally  aupport  than  can  affect  the  way  Oon- 
greea  or  the  President  WIU  act  on  these  la- 
Boea.  About  student  violence,  (or  Instanoe — 
you  hare  to  go  to  the  campuses  to  try  to  «»- 
plain  why  It's  both  wrong  and  damaging.  Ton 
couM  put  youTMlt  or  record  as  opposing  cam- 
pus violence  by  denouncing  It  In  Rotary 
Clubs  or  In  the  well  of  the  Houee,  but  that 


li  to  talk  about  tbe  Isaue  or  the  approach 
uutead  at  about  IndlTtduala." 

"At  leaat.  one  can  aaaeaa  congressmen  IQ 
genaral. '  I  suggested. 

Ijowenateln  nodded.  'They're  more  Uke 
seismographs  than  you'd  expect."  he  said. 
"Most  of  them  are  rather  timid,  conalderlng 
their  relative  eminence.  There's  a  real  de- 
sire to  represent  their  districts  accurately 
on  major  issues,  but  there's  also  a  tendency 
to  misread  the  country,  partly  becansa  the 
cumulative  elTect  of  being  In  the  House  U 
like  that  of  being  In  a  rather  pleasant  oo- 
oooD.  There's  a  aerloua  underestimation  of 
what  leadership,  including  their  own.  could 


•«»'">-^'"^'":^;rSa?SS:     Srd2p..J^~utSe',i°a;;ing:irN«;      do.  -oet  member,  see  them«.,~  j-J-d- 

dllng  ralevanee  to  the  awful  evanta  that  aur-     "™'        iyiiTuj,,  ^^ng  speeches  around      ers  only  in  local  matters,  and  the  rarolt  la 
round  and  soon  may  engnir  ua.        Jte  counttyMkee  you  a  better  congressman,      that  that's  what  they  tend  to  become  In- 


I  eakMl  mm  it  he  felt  tnat  indigna- 
tion o»er  such  procedujae  was  rising  gen- 
erally m  the  House,  and  be  said  th"  »• 
thought  It  waa— that  the  response  to  state- 
ments like  the  one  he  showed  me  had  been 
encouraging  Be  said  that  one  of  hl»  n»Mt 
outspoken  protests  had  come  about  almwt 
by  accident,  because  he  had  been  recognised 
une:cpected!y  at  the  end  ol  the  acrlmonlovB 
debate  on  the  mllltary-approprlaUons  bUl.  By 
then  It  was  clear  that  no  vote  on  deploying 
the  ABM  would  be  allowed.  House  members 
bad  begun  the  chant  of  "Vovel  Voter  •»>■• 


But,  IX  you  can,  you  ought  to  halp  to  build 
strength  around  the  country  against  policies 
you  oppose,  so  that  when  a  related  Issue 
eoxnea  to  a  vote  soma  public  opinion  has  been 
arouaed  " 

Lowensteln  was  now  sipping  s  glass  of  root 
bear.  "Fourth,  you  can  also  do  something 
about  things  that  trouble  you  Inside  the  Con- 
gress ItseU.  It  o&n  be  useful  to  taU  to  mem- 
bers about  the  war  and  the  national  priori- 
ties. And  you  can  also  talk  to  them  about 
things  that  may  be  more  Important  to  your 
district  than   they   are  elsewhere    Take  Jet 


dlvldually,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Hfiuse 
collectively.  It's  ons  of  the  sad  consequences 
of  believing  ths  old  saw  that  the  flrst  rule 
of  polltlca  Is  to  get  reelected.  But  evan  If 
Congress  should  now  start  to  do  much  bet- 
ter— If  the  rules  are  changed  and  members 
begin  to  show  more  gut* — ^the  quality  and 
direction  of  the  Piealdent's  leadership  would 
still  be  the  single  most  critical  element  at 
this  particular  turning  point.  When  Preal- 
dent  Kennedy  died,  the  country  was  in  rela- 
tively good  spirits  and  was  moving  forward. 
We   had   great   problems,   but    people   were 


alWBTS  arises  when  the  dinner  hour  Is  sp-  ,„^oot  many  districts  have  )et  alrporU  hopeful,  and  the  spirit  of  hope  wss  con. 
pro«hlng  and  a  ron-call  vote  remains  as  a  ^  ^^^^^  them  But  the  congressional  cus-  taglous.  I  was  In  Mississippi  In  the  summer 
block  to  leaving  the  hall.  Several  '"•naiy  „„,  q,  ^^m  help  me  on  thU  and  111  help  you 
membsis  had  counseUed  him  not  to  spntk.  ^  ^^^^,  ^^  ^  brought  Into  pUy  and  a  few 
Lowensteln  said.  In  view  of  the  mood  of  the  j^j^^^,^  members  oan  build  a  lot  of  sup- 
House.  He  could  put  his  remarks  in  ine  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  decrease  )et  nolss.  The  best 
Ueeord,  they  reminded  him,  and  no  «is  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  ^,  lobbying  is  on  the 
would  know  he  had  not  spoken  them.  But  ^^^^  ^  ^^  House.  One  member  got  very  hig 
I  decided  to  speak. "  he  told  me.    "I  got  up  ^  ^^  j^j^  ^^  prohibiting  the  sale  of  switch-      .     _ 

and  asked  U  anyone  thought  that  behaving  ^^^^  knives  by  mall,  and  he  worked  so  hard      ree'j  that  way  now?  The  awful  change  In  the 

the  way  we  were  behaving  would  inoeaae  ^^^^       ^^e  by  one  that  he  got  seventy-five      national   mood   Is   the   reeult   of   soiMthmg 

respect  for  the  Congress  or  for  the  concept  ^^'^  ,„  ^ack  his  bill.  Rallying  pubUc     -—  "' '  "•'  ■<-'•"-  hude.t 

of  represenutlve  democracy.  1  asked  !'">?■  opinion  and  lobbying  Individual  members  are 

one  could  Justify  rules  that  concealed  oul  ^^  greatest  oontnbuUons  you  can  moke  to 

poslUon  on  something  as  vital  ss  the  ABlt  mfluenclng   the   legulstlve  process   In   your 

lended  up  by  saying  that  the  Bouse  wouHUi-t  ^^^^  ^^^    j^  ^^  House,  as  el-sewhere.  per- 

dare  to  go  on  In  Its  present  condition— that  ^^^^^^  relaUons  make  a  great  dlBersnce  If  you 

basic  procedures  would  have  to  be  "'"■'°  wtnl  to  get  things  done  A  member  may  want 
loon.  I  thought   at  the   time   that  what  I  ^  speak  at  some  function  that  one  of 

was  saying  would  mark  the  beginning  <a  a  ^^^   conitltuenu   has   organlied.   or   meet   a 

klml  of  ostracism  Id   the  House,  but  that  j,,,j,uon    coming    to   see    him,   or   simply 

hasn't  happened  Some  of  the  younger  inem-  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ,  drink.  Then.  too.  If  you're 

bers  were  enthuslsstlc.  snd  this  wss  perhaps  ^^^    ^    somebody's    district,    you    try    to 

orodlctahle.  but  the  reaction  of  several  ven-  ^j,   ^^^   ^^^   „,   ^^J^   .^^   perhaps   chat      _■.,,;...    _k.  ,.,• 

uable  flkures  was  most  unexpected— eome  all  ^^^  ^^^^^      ^  j^p  afterward.  A  while      statemenu  put  together.  And  that  s  why  the 

but  embraced  me  In  the  well  of  the  House.  ^^^  j  n^^^ed  In  CUsrleston  with  the      double  loes  of  Martin  Luther  Kmg  and  Rob- 

and  others  made  a  point  of  phoning  later  ^1^.;  ^rkers.  who  were  on  strike.  I  called      ert  Kennedy  was  so  totally  devastating.  It  s 
M  to  congratulate  me.  'Whatever  the  reason  Representative  Mendel  Rivers  beforehsnd      why  I  hoped  thst  Nlion  would  do  well— that 

toi  all  that   It's  dear  thst  the  potential  for  ^  „i)  mm  what  I  Intended  to  do.  It's  do      he  would  sel7»  the  opportunity  presented  by 
_„r,it  u  far  ereater  than  It  was  a  while  ago.  ,    -jj  j    ^^    „iit 


and  fall  of  19«3.  with  the  civll-rlghts  move- 
ment. 

Life  iras  a  mghtmare.  but  nobody  doubted 
that  we  were  going  to  win— that  America 
would  come  to  the  reacue  of  her  downtrodden. 
America  waa  going  to  be  something  good,  and 
even   Mississippi   would   come  around.   Who 


more  than  Vietnam  snd  the  defease  budget. 
It  Is  the  result  of  President  Johnson's  over- 
sU  conduct  ss  well.  People  In  a  democracy 
get  sour  If  they  feel  they  are  being  deceived. 
If  the  top  leaders  of  a  democratic  society  use 
words  to  concesl,  or  to  mislead  and  divide, 
a  mood  of  revulsion  sets  In  among  the  peo- 
ple— revulsion  against  the  government  snd 
against  esch  other.  So  few  people  sr*  In  s 
position  to  reach  the  country  quickly,  to 
change  tills  kind  of  mood.  Thst's  why  Prsnk- 
Un  and  Kleanor  Roosevelt  meant  so  much — 
far  more  than  all  their  specific  programs  and 


revolt  Is  fat  greater  than  1 


BTMt    ttCTtt    th*t    our    pollUc»l    Tlewi    an      succeeding  Johnson.  It  i  why  I  wm  so  reluc- 

^  _. -^k    k..*  »..•        r>n*    »n  rrsHtii^i-wk   Nlvrtn    nne»   h«*   wax   eiMTtM. 


TTie   groundwork  was   laid   by   aome  reaUy  ^x,^,  ^  ,„          ,  „  „,„  „„  ^i  but  our  tan t  to  cnudse  Nlron  onoe  he  was  «l«««f 

m^  people  over  the  years,  and  now  It  has  „mon»^m  ,^  remained  cordial,  rm  not  Prealdentlal  leadership  oould  have  made  It 

Sen  rttSforced  by  conoem  about  the  war  ^  „  ^^^             „    ^a  there  are  so  much  easier  to  piece  thing,  together  again 

2d  matters  growing  out  of  the  war.  It  looks  ^,,  ,„  oongrass-and  ont-whom  I  after  the  nightmare  of  IMS  Everyone  waited 

iTTf Ve'U  aniuy  gei  a  reform  bUl  out  of  the  ,^  ^  ^^  j^,  ^^^  ^^^  i  .g^ee  with.  One  to  help  him  U  he  had  set  the  right  toiie  end 

KulM  committee  sometime  soon.  of  the  unexpected  thlng»-to  me,  anywsy-  tiled  to  move  In  the  direction  we  needed  to  go 

T^era  orobahly  won't  be  much  basic  re-  ^j^^,  ^^  ^^^^^  j,  ^„  ^»ble  the  leadership  In.  the  country  would  have  moved  quickly, 

form  in  Uie  hill,  but  Just  getting  tUe  whole  ,^     p^^   instsnoe.   Carl    Albert    and   Speaker  There  was  really  an  eagerness  for  guidance 

thSl  opened  up  that  way  will  he  a  start,  and  „„connack  show  a  great  deal  of  Interest  In  and  Impetus  from  the  top  It  could  have  been 

"^    '^^•- ■ ..^-ofwhats  the  new  members  and  are  patient  snd  helpful 


JwTcsibuUd  a  national  awareness  of  what  s 
M  staks  m  something  thst  sounds  as  dull 

as  Tsfermlng  Congress'  we  may  really  get 
umswhers  eventuslly.  I  think  lots  ol  mem- 
ben  would  like  to  see  some  changes  made. 
Lowensteln  was  nibbling  at  an  appls  now. 
snd  I  mansged  to  get  him  to  discuss  th«  two 
nmalnlng  aspecu  of  his  Job. 


about  the  Uttls  things  thst  confuse  you  at 
the  beginning.  Of  course.  If  you  have  s  great 
interest  In  getting  a  parUeular  bill  passed. 
you  have  to  have  the  help  of  the  committee 
chairman  connemedL" 

1  was  sooawwhat  stupilsad  by  Ixiwensteln*s 
mention  at  RcpreacntaUvee  Klvers,  Albert, 


If  vou  simply  deal  with  Individual   snd      ^^  McOnrlTWk.  haeanse  It  had  seemed 
Ineal  nroblems.  you're  not  doing  s  very  good      „„  that  throughout  cmr  convsrsaUons  Low. 

Ml    because  you've   been   elect«l  to  a  na-      .-.—  -' .  ••.-  ir.M,„.t..  .irnrim,, 

Uooal  mlslalure.  and  that  means  you  ought 
«o  be  concerned  about  national  needs  and  the 
national  direction. "  he  said.  "That's  espe- 
cially true  at  a  time  like  thla.  when  vesy  few 
local  problems  cm  be  solved  If  we  dont  r»- 
wse  the  country's  lockstep  toward  dlaaster. 
In  that  sense,  K  was  particularly  nsejol  to 
haw  been  elected  from  a  Bepubllcan  district 
after  takli^  unequivocal  positions  against 
the  war  and  for  deep  reforms  at  home.  But 
bow  can  a  repreeentattve  function  effectlvaly 


enstein  talked  about  the  Intimate  workings 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  as  though 
It  were  composed  <3t  Lowensteln  and  four 
hundred  and  thirty-four  nsnsslfs  members. 
I  ^ked  him  about  this. 

*wsll.  ons  of  ths  oommon-sense  customs 
Is  that  yon  dont  discruse  other  congressmen 
m  a  personal  way. '  he  said.  "Tou  can  see 
how  doing  that  wonld  undermine  the  kind 
of  relationships  we've  been  talking  about. 
Sometimes  you  may  havs  to  do  It.  but  the 
general  rvUa— and  I  think  It's  a  good  one— 
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cont&KlDus:  It  could  have  touched  ao  many 
people  so  quickly.  Paople  wanted  almoet 
pathetically  to  trust  a  Prealdent.  But  Nixon 
seetTU  to  be  friuerln«  his  moment  awav  He's 
buylna  popularity  now  at  a  terrible  future 
price  by  promlatng  thlni^  that  are  inconsist- 
ent and  therefore  cannot  all  be  delivered.  He 
has  itartvd  thla  sad  builnese  of  saying  one 
thing  and  then  uylng  another,  and  is  thus 
rlaklng  the  aame  Und  of  dlKenchantment 
that  Johnwn  incurred.  All  thla  talk  that 
Rlxon  can  carry  thla  state  or  that  state  in 
1973  U  so  silly.  The  same  kind  of  prophecies 
were  made  about  Johnson.  They  mean  pre- 
daely  nothing  three  years  ahead  of  time. 
People  are  going  to  Judge  Nixon  by  whether 
they  feM  that  ttte  things  they  are  unhappy 
about  have  been  changed.  If  be  would  befln, 
eTen  riow.  to  tackle  the  tough  things  can- 
didly, to  more  away  from  the  nUstakee  of 
Che  past,  a  lot  of  people  would  rmtly  to  help 
him.  I  know  I  would.  But  the  Impression  Is 


growing  that  weYc  all  watching  a  JxicgUng 
act — •  aklUfuI  Joggling  act  but  sUll  a  Jug- 
gling act — which  sooner  or  latsr  has  to  end 
with  things  craahlng  to  a  halt." 

LowesLstein  leaned  bank  ukd  beoaow  sllecii 
for  a  few  momenta,  and  then  went  on.  "If 
the  President  won't  lead  the  country  toward 
basic  change,  our  Job  Is  to  put  together  a 
majority  coalition  to  work  for  the  kind  of 
ohADgfls  that  wUl  make  things  better.  Change 
in  Jom«  direction  La  inevitable.  What  is  not 
certain  is  whether  it  wUl  be  in  a  Bobsrt 
Kennedy  dtrecclon  or  a  BpUv  A^ovw  dlrec- 
Uon.  In  the  Depreasloo,  such  enormous  num- 
bers of  people  were  hungry  or  out  of  work 
that  you  could  put  together  that  kind  of 
otmlltion,  baaed  on  the  reality  of  the  needs 
people  felt.  Now,  eren  with  the  war,  a  ma- 
jority of  ibe  country  llvea  comfortably.  Tbe 
people  who  are  disaffected  over  their  «eo- 
Domic  altuatloQ  don't  oom«  doee  to  a  ma- 
jority. In  a  sense,  this  country  suffers  tiom 
Its  own  great  material  success.  The  fact  is 
that  economic  rlshCa  and  opportunities  are 
wtttiheld  from  the  people  who  are  outnum- 
bered. Out  of  the  frustration  of  having  no 
way  to  get  things  changed,  or  even  to  g«t 
rcpreaented  adequately,  the  unhappy  people 
who  are  oonalgned  to  a  permanent  minority 
can  turn  to  upheaval  and  disruption.  We 
have  to  make  a  new  majority  for  change  that 
will  Include  them.  And  will  include  the  mid- 
dle claaa,  too,  which  ts  miserable  about 
Inflation,  taxes,  overcrowding,  poUution.  We 
must  make  middle- Income  people  under- 
stand that  solving  their  problems  Is  related 
to  solving  the  problems  of  the  poor.  It's  not 
the  poor  who  are  getting  the  mooey  out  of 
the  middle  class — It's  the  war.  the  so-called 
defense  budget.  The  middle  clasa  pays  a 
dlBproportlouate  amount  of  taxes  not  be- 
cause of  welfare  but  because  of  all  companies. 
And  what  Is  collected  unfairly  is  spent  ab- 
surdly. What  the  McCarthy  and  Kennedy 
campaigns  were  doing — and  I  think  every- 
one knows  thla  by  now — w«a  bringing  to- 
gether the  poor,  both  black  and  white,  and 
the  Spanlah-«peaklng  people,  and  great  niun- 
bera  of  relatively  well-off  Americans  who  are 
upset  about  the  war  or  discontented  with 
the  quality  or  style  of  life  in  this  country. 
All  those  people  together  would  maJce  up 
quite  a  majority,  and  IbAt  was  the  baals 
of  the  IP6e  aUlaneea.  It  was  what  elect«d 
me. 

If  there  were  effective  national  leadership 
for  that  kind  of  alliance  now.  It  would  carry 
the  country.  But,  given  the  urgency  of  our 
situation,  I  am  not  optimistic  about  where 
the  country  Is  headed  if  the  President  cant 
soon  be  made  to  realise  what's  going  on  and 
to  try  to  do  the  things  that  are  eo  desper- 
ately needed.  First  of  all.  I  think  we  are  go- 
ing to  come  apart  as  a  people  If  we  don't  get 
out  of  Vietnam  soon,  and  that  wonld  mean 
paying  for  this  extended  national  stupidity 
with  an  eternity  of  awfulnees.  What  might 
be  woret  of  all  about  that  would  he  realiz- 
ing how  close  we  came  to  getting  started  In 
the  right  direction.  Tou  might  almost  say 
that  the  margin  waa  one  bullet.  I  wonder 
what  could  have  happened  to  us  If  Ptanklln 
Rooeevelt  had  been  killed  In  1933.  Could  we 
have  coped  with  John  Nance  Gamer  and  the 
Depression  at  the  same  time?  It's  frightful 
how  much  more  this  country  needs  and 
mlasea  Robert  Kennedy  now  than  It  did  even 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  But  saying  that  dmply 
underscores  how  much  harder  we  must  work 
than  we  have  been  working." 

It  was  now  nearly  4  ajn.,  and  liowenstelp 
and  Arnold  had  to  go.  In  a  few  houra.  Lowen- 
steln would  be  baok  in  Washlnj^n.  Just  be- 
fore he  left,  he  said.  "I  dont  know  wbat  I 
will  do  If  the  effort  to  bring  change  through 
electoral  democracy  falls.  The  far  left 
thinks — really,  hopes— that  an  explosion  Is 
Inevitable.  You  know  the  line:  the  whole 
society  Is  hopelessly  sick  and  VletAAm  Is 
only  ft  symptom.  I  think  that's  imtrue.  But 
if  enough  people  eame  to  believe  that — came 
to  feel  that  It  no  longer  mattered  what  thtff 


■aid  or  did — the  belief  oould  lead  to  our  un- 
doing. The  oaly  thing  rm  sura  aboot  Is  that 
we  must  not  fall  simply  because  we  dldnt 
try,  and  try  with  aU  the  energy  and  brmlna 
we  can  muster.  If  we  did  fall,  would  I  }oln 
the  revolution?  Would  I  leave  the  country) 
After  all,  I  would  be  obsolete.  But  I  dont 
engage  In  the  Itixury  of  wondering  what  I 
would  do  If  the  effort  shouldn't  work,  rm 
committed  to  the  notion  that  tt  wlU  work." 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlemBa  yield? 

Mr,  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentlenun 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  MARSH.  Although  Al  LowuBiauf 
and  I  rarely  agreed  on  the  major  lomei 
that  confronted  thl£  Chamber,  and  many 
of  the  public  lasues  of  our  day.  never- 
theless I  did  see  In  him  a  determined. 
tireless  worker,  a  man  who  Is  very  dedi- 
cated, and  I  would  certainly  Join  with 
others  In  wishing  him  the  very  best  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution,  and  I  would  obGerre 
that  one  of  the  really  great  qualities  of 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lowenstkin)  is  hifi  outstand- 
ing ability  to  imderstand  the  other  fel' 
low's  point  of  view  and.  above  all,  to 
understand  that,  according  to  our  tradi- 
tions and  our  concept  of  goremment.  the 
other  fellow  is  entitled  not  only  to  his 
point  of  view  but,  above  all.  to  be  re- 
spected for  his  honest  point  of  view.  I 
especially  thank  the  gentletnan  from 
Virginia  for  his  contribution. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia. 

Mr.  WALDIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding, 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  few  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  unfortunately — «nd  I 
certainly  am  not  among  those  few — who 
stand  as  a  symbol  or  a  gauge  of  the 
conscience  of  the  House.  I  think  Aluucd 
LowENSTkiK  was  one  such.  I  know  that  In 
my  own  personal  approach  to  many  of 
the  problems  of  the  country,  when  I  was 
inclined  on  occasion  to  take  a  course  of 
action  that  might  be  dictated  by  political 
expediency  or  perhaps  some  other  equally 
unworthy  motive ,  I  was  frequently 
prodded  back  into  a  conscience  position, 
not  by  any  conversation  with  Ax 
LowENSTzxN,  but  merely  by  c^>serving  his 
conduct  on  the  issue,  particularly  the  few 
times  when  he  ventured  to  the  well  of 
the  House  to  address  the  House.  I  particu- 
larly remember  the  flrst  time  he  spoke 
in  the  well  of  the  House.  I  had  never  met 
him  prior  to  that  time.  The  image  that 
had  been  portrayed  lo  me  through  ft 
cursory  reading  of  his  background  and 
his  activities  prior  to  coming  into  the 
House  was  a  sadly  distorted  image.  I  was 
not  only  impressed  then,  as  I  have  been 
each  time  he  has  spoken  a  word,  by  the 
cogency  and  by  the  passion  with  which 
he  expresses  his  conviction,  but  also  by 
the  response  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  all  differing  Ideological  views 
and  differing  approaches  to  life. 

I  think  in  Al  lawzttsTzat  there  was 
this  ability  to  touch  a  common  thread 
that  the  House  will  sorely  miss,  and  I 
hope  that  that  ability  Is  in  a  position  that 
the  nadon  will  not  have  lost  it. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yieldizkg. 

Mr.  JAOOBa  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  ftcm  Wtaooo- 
sln. 


Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  per- 
haps better  than  in  any  other  document. 

the  true  Al  LowsNBTiBf  oan  be  found  tn 
the  speech  which  he  delivered  to.  I  be- 
lieve it  was.  Harvard  University  2  yean 
ago. 

I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  more  ek>- 
quent  appeal  to  reason,  a  more  Sequent 
as^>eal  to  nonvlQlence,  a  more  eloquent 
appeal  to  the  consciences  of  us  all.  and 
a  more  eloquent  appeal  against  polarlia- 
Uon  than  we  could  find  In  that  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  Insert  into  tomor- 
rov's  RaooKD  a  copy  of  that  moot  pexcep- 
tive  speech. 

(Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
join  with  my  coUeagues  in  this  tribute  to 
our  colleague.  Congressman  Amum  ZC 
LowKifSTETpr  who  wUl  not  be  with  us  in 
the  92d  Congress.  During  these  past  3 
years,  Al  has  won  the  respect  and  friend- 
ship of  a  great  many  Members  of  this 
Chamber  because  of  his  sincere  and 
energetic  devotion  to  the  workings  of 
Congress. 

Few  men  have  come  to  the  Congress 
with  the  advance  buQdup  and  reputatiozi 
of  an  Allabo  Lowemstkdi  but  even  fewer 
have  been  able  to  live  up  to  that  reputa- 
tion and  earn  the  adooiration  of  their 
colleagues  in  the  way  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  done. 

Because  our  congresionaj  districts  are 
adjoining  ones — at  least  prior  to  the  last 
reapportionment — we  shared  many  of 
the  same  problems  and  Issues.  I  always 
found  Al  to  be  responsible  in  his  ap- 
proach to  those  problems  and  dedicated 
In  his  efforts  to  bring  relief  to  his  con- 
stituents. He  was  never  partisan  in  his 
approach  to  these  problems  but  always 
roade  an  effort  to  bring  about  an  effective 
coalition  of  concerned  Members.  This 
perhaps  was  his  greatest  contribution  to 
the  91st  Congress  and  one  which  should 
benefit  those  of  us  who  serve  in  the  next 
Congress — the  detlre  to  work  together  In- 
stead of  in  oonlUct. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
numerous  coUeagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  I  am  saddened  by  the  prospect  of 
the  impending  departure  from  this  body 
of  our  good  friend.  Al  Lownnms. 

I  know  many  of  us  legarded  Al  as  a 
kind  of  political  enfant  terrible  when  he 
joined  us  2  years  ago.  He  came  hi  the 
wake  of  reams  of  publicity  about  his  role 
in  the  presidential  politics  of  the  I>emo- 
cratlc  Party — a  role  that  waa  as  con- 
troversial ae  it  was  vital. 

But  the  real  Al  Lowdtstxzs  turned 
about  to  t>e  a  somewhat  different  man 
than  the  one  we  had  read  about  In  the 
newspapers.  True,  he  was  independent. 
an  uncompromising  fighter  for  the  causes 
which  he  believed  were  just.  And  he  was 
not  the  sort  to  be  Intimidated,  either  by 
the  Washington  establishment,  or  by  the 
brutal  gerrymazMSering  of  his  own  dis- 
trict. 

But  there  was  another  dimension  to 
the  real  Al  LowcfSTxni.  one  that  we  did 
not  really  begin  to  appreciate  until  we 
met  Al  and  got  to  know  him.  Our  dia- 
covery  was  that  in  addition  to  his  more 
widely  reported  viriues  he  is  also  a  gKi- 
tleman  of  the  first  order.  I  for  one  have 
never  heard  him  speak  an  unkind  word 
about  anyone,  even  his  most  bitter  oppo- 
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nents.  Instead,  as  was  amply  demmi- 
strausd  on  at  least  one  occasion  to  tW. 
body,  be  has  developed  a  wide  circle  of 
admiring  (riends  covering  the  entire 
□olitlcal  spectrum. 

I  greatly  regret  that  Al  is  now  leaving 
us  but  I  also  am  comforted  by  the 
thought  that  a  man  of  Wf  •^'S 
talents  and  humaneness  *".l  °°«  "^^ 
lowed  to  remain  for  long  outside  the  main 
arena  of  public  aflalrs. 

Mr  RVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  jom  in  the  tribute  to  our  coUeague 
^m     New     York     .Mr.     Lov>ra»STEi»' 
whose    unusual    talents    have   tn«*^    « 
major  Impact  upon  the  House  of  Repre 
sentatlves  during  his  brief  service  over 
t^etpon  of  2  years.  It  has  been  my  Pn^- 
lese  to  have  known  him  as  a  friend  for 
i^re  thkn  10  yearn  and  to  have  been 
aasociated  with  him  In  ™»ny  <*y»? 'J^! 
^Sich  we  both  feel  deeply.  I  cherish  Ws 
friendship  and  know  what  a  loss  hU  de- 
Urture  means  for  'h%C°™'™^»°J: 
iver.  knowtag  him  as  I  do,  I  <f\^ 
that,  as  he  conOnues  to  seek  »  better 
America  and  a  better  world,  no  matter 
What   path  he   foUows.  his  efforts  wW 
influence  and  shape  future  "ents   and 
the  Congress  will  experience  the  rever 
SraUons.  Hopefully,  it  wlU  also  resPond^ 
Always  concerned  wherever  PeoPl*  »« 
oppressed  and  freedom  '■\^enied— be  it 
sSulhwesl  Africa.  Spain,  Mississippi.  « 
New  York— ALL.tRD  Lowenstkin  s  eHons 
sgainst  tyranny  have  been  many  and 
vai^From  the  United  Nations  to  \he 
ySls  of  congress  he  has  »P<>ken  ou' 'or 
the  oppressed  and  diispossessed  WhetOier 
It  bTsouth  Africa's  apartheid  system 
or  the  white  political  power  structure  of 
|^"hem   segregaUon.    the   entrenched 
political  power  of  Tammany  HaU  or  the 
congressional  seniority  system,  he  has 
S^Qlved  in  the  struggle  for  change. 
JSfp^ence  and  his  voice  in  Congress 
have  help»d  to  challenge  outmoded  as- 
S^ptions  which  must  yield  to  change  U 
SS  Nation  IS  to  meet  Its  responsibUiUes. 
AiuuiD  UOWEXSTEW  has  always  main- 
taSed  a  close  relationship  with  studenta 
on  our  coUege  campuses  where  he  taa 
familiar  figure  as  he  offers  hope  and 
shows  that  the  poUtical  sysUm  need  not 
be  unresponsive.  In  fact,  it  was  W»  f»lth 
to  the  good  sense  of  the  American  people 
^h£h  t^ded  so  m«iy  young  people 
to  participate  in  the   1968  p«"«"f« 
PTMldentlal  primarie^poUtlcal  events 
il^did  help  to  awing   the  country 
Iroond,  making  the  Vietnam  war  an  is- 
sue of  national  debate,  and  "«  P^^ 
a  referendum  on  the  war.  He  haa  toe 
ability  to  communicate  his  sense  of  com- 
SlZLt  to  others,  thus  buildi^  a  de- 
voted foUowing  which  is  P«P»'^.'<',^° 
what  is  necessary  to  attempt  to  seek  Jus- 
tice and  to  right  wrong. 

ALUiRO  LowiKSTKiN.  in  Just  2  years 
has  left  his  mark  on  the  House.  As  a 
friend,  and  as  a  coUeague.  I  am  grateful 
"r  to  having  served  with  us.  I  know  he 
wlU  continue  fighting  for  the  goals  we 
share,  and  that  will  benefit  a"  ol  us. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  w^_«" 
loin  my  coUeaguea  in  paying  special  trib- 
ute to  a  deroted  ooUeague  and  a  good 
friend,  Aiuian  Lowehstsim. 

It  la  my  hope  and  it  is  my  belief  that 
our  colleague's  absence  from  public  life 
will  only  be  temporary.  The  people  of  New 
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York  have,  over  the  years  provided  the 
NaUon  with  inspired  leadership  that  has 
pushed  forward  the  fronUers  of  human 
compassion  and  brotherhood.  Allahd 
lowENSTiis  strove  In  his  work  In  this 
Hou^  for  peace  In  the  world,  social  Jus- 
tice and  security  In  llXe  for  all  men  every- 
where. He  has  left  his  indelible  mark 
on  this  House. 

In  his  brief  2  years  In  the  House.  Con- 
gressman LowENSTEra  has  brought  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  new  ideas,  and  a  dar- 
ing to  challenge  the  "conventional  a-is- 
dom " — a  conventional  wisdom  that  has 
led  to  conventional  Ideas  that  have 
failed  to  solve  the  challenge  of  this  new 
era. 

He  has  been  one  of  the  few  who  has 
sought  "to  strive,  to  seek,  and  not  to 
yield."  

GENCRAL  LEAVE  TO  EJCTEND 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membera 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  la  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Hou:e.  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  'Mr.  MiLLiai  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  lake  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
Since  the  begmning  of  this  century  t*ie 
shortened  work  week  brought  on  by  the 
pursuance  of  technological  excellence 
and  Increased  efficiency  has  added  over 
1,000  free  hours  to  the  average  Ameri- 
can's free  Ume. 


PANAMA  CANAL:  TARGET  OF  GLOB 
AL  SOVIET  NAVAL  CHALLENGE 


•nie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course 
of  my  studies  of  Istliinlan  canal  policy 
and  problems  over  the  past  decade,  the 
importance  of  the  Panama  Canal  as  the 
gateway  to  the  Padflc  has  become  In- 
creasingly apparent.  It  was  the  exist- 
ence of  this  Interoceanlc  waterway  that 
enabled  victory  in  World  War  n.  served 
VS.  forces  during  the  Korean  war.  per- 
mitted the  rapid  concentration  of  our 
naval  forces  during  the  Cuban  mlssUe 
crisis,  and  has  been  Indispensable  in  sup- 
porting the  war  in  Vietnam.  Its  value  as 
a  strategic  crossroads  explains  the  sus- 
tained policy  by  the  Soviet  Government 
flnce  1917  to  wrest  its  control  from  the 
United  States. 

In  many  of  my  addresses  I  have  listed 
other  strategic  waterway  areas  and 
among  them  are  the  Sue*  Canal-Red  Sea 
rout  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Soutiiem  Af- 
rica around  that  great  continent.  Chile 
controlling  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and 


the  maritime  traffic  around  Cape  Horn, 
Oilbraltar.  and  the  Strait  of  Malacca. 
These  positions  have  been  objects  of  So- 
viet attack  in  great  flanking  movements 
by  means  short  of  open  hostilities  in 
preparation  for  what  Is  now  taking 
place — a  global  Soviet  naval  challenge  of 
the  United  States. 

These  facts  render  Imperatively  neces- 
sary the  continued  U.S.  sovereign  control 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  protection 
frame  of  the  Canal  Zone,  which  are  key 
targets  for  Soviet  conquest  of  the  Carib- 
bean, and  no  amount  of  sophistry  can 
alter  the  dangers  that  would  be  Invited 
by  their  surrender.  Moreover,  a  newg- 
story  by  Benjamin  Welles  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  December  7,  1970,  state* 
that  in  recent  years  the  number  and 
quality  of  Soviet  agents  in  I^tin  Amer- 
ica have  been  increased,  clearly  indicat- 
ing the  Importance  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  in  Communist  planning. 

Because  of  its  pertinence  to  current 
diacusslons  of  world  strategy,  I  quote  as 
part  of  my  remarks  an  informative  sum- 
mary by  Dr.  Anthony  T.  Bouscaren.  pro- 
fessor of  poUtical  science  of  LeMoyne 
College,  of  the  Soilet  naval  threat  In 
which  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  Is  a 
prime  objective. 

The    Global    Sovirr    Naval    Chaixcmgc 

(By  Dr.  Anthony  T.  Bouacaren) 
Despite  tha  tremendoua  technological 
progress  mftde  tn  sir  transportatlDn  and  atra- 
t«g1c  weapons  syatems  in  this  century,  free 
use  at  the  aeaa — which  cover  three-fourths  of 
the  earth's  surface — continues  to  be  esaeo- 
tuu  lo  the  security  of  this  country,  wtiether 
to  defead  ourselves  or  our  allies.  Ninety- 
seven  percent  of  all  the  material  sent  to  Viet- 
nam has  gone  by  sea. 

Fully  cognizant  of  our  dependence  on  sea- 
tK)me  transportation,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
developed  a  naval  strategy  aimed  at  inter- 
dicting our  sea  lanes.  Since  World  War  II 
they  have  placed  Increasing  priority  on  sub- 
marines, aware  of  the  (act  that  the  last  two 
world  ware  were  almoet  loet  because  of  the 
Allied  problem  in  lueplng  the  sea  lanes  open. 

IZPANDKP   BOLB   OW  TBK   SUBMAaiKX 

With  the  zaptd  advancement  of  technology 
since  tiie  end  of  World  War  n,  the  role  of 
the  submarine  In  naval  warfare  haa  ex- 
panded. Nuclear  power,  long  range  mlsallea. 
sophisticated  elactronlca,  computer*--*!! 
combine  to  make  the  submarine  many  tlnMH 
more  potent  and  versatUa  tiian  before.  The 
nuclear-powered  ballistic  missile  submarine 
lias  become  our  most  viable  deterrent 
strategic  weapon.  The  Soviets  are  presently 
engaged  In  a  maaalve  construction  program 
to  build  a  fleet  of  similar  submarines,  and 
a  part  of  tliU  fleet  Is  now  on  station  off  our 
coasu.  Present  projections  Indicate  that  by 
mld-1874  their  ballistic  mIssUe  submarine 
fleet  will  equal  ours.  Tlie  Soviets  are  also 
buUdlng  large  numbers  of  hlgb-slieed, 
torpedo-flrlng  nuclear-powered  submarinea 
which  can  fire  long-ranee  cruise  mlswllea, 
capable  of  lielng  armed  with  conventional 
or  nuclear  warheads.  Shlpa  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
are  systematically  present  In  all  oceans, 
challenging  Uie  Allied  control  of  the  r — 
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acmvT  ooMvmcnoN  pboosam  Btcms  oubs 
BtertlDg  with  300  dleMl-pomnd  sub- 
msrtnM  at  th«  end  of  World  War  n.  tlie 
SoTt«u  embaxked  on  the  largest  "peace- 
time" nibmarine  csonstructlon  propam  In 
history,  producing  over  670  modem  sub- 
marlnea  In  36  yean — moot  dealgned  for  long- 
nnge  operationa.  During  the  same  period  we 
built  lOB  submarinea.  In  two  yearn  alone — 
1966  and  lOSd.  the  Soviets  completed  160 
aubmarliMB.  od«  and  one-half  times  the  tot«l 


number  of  aubmarlnes  produced  in  tblA 
country  during  the  paat  35  year?.  The  Sovleta 
now  possess  the  Uu-gest  and  most  modem 
submarine  building  yards  In  the  world,  giv- 
ing them  several  times  the  nuclear  sub- 
marine construction  capacity  possessed  by 
the  United  States.  In  addition,  ten  times  as 
many  naval  architects  and  marine  engineers 
are  graduating  In  the  U.S.B.R.  than  in  the 
U3.  According  to  the  latest  unclassified  data 
the  Soviet  now  have  between  36S  and  363 
submarines,  all  built  since  1945,  with  at  least 
7S  being  nuclear -powered.  The  total  US. 
force  la  147,  of  which  BB  are  nuclear-powered. 
Based  on  current  force  levels  and  eetlniat«d 
Soviet  nuclear  eubmarlne  building  rates,  they 
will  be  ahead  of  us  numerically  by  the  end 
of  this  year. 

One  of  the  new  Soviet  sub  designs  Is  the 
Yankee  clasa  nuclear-pwwered  ballistic  mls- 
sUe boat.  Introduced  in  1968.  These  sub- 
mannee  are  very  similar  to  our  Ethan  Allen 
Pcaaria  Submarine,  and  are  capable  of 
launching  16  ballistic  missiles  submerged. 
The  Soviets  now  have  13  of  the  Yankee  class 
operational  and  they  are  building  12  a  year. 
It  ts  estimated  that  they  will  surpass  our 
Polaris  fleet  by  mid  1973. 

SOVm'    NAVY    A    WO«U>-WIDE   rOKCE 

The  Soviet  submarine  force,  like  the  entire 
Soviet  Navy,  has  become  capable  of  sustained 
open-ocean  operations  and  ts  being  used  In 
support  of  foreign  policy  in  many  areas  of  the 
world.  During  the  recent  large-scale  naval 
maneuvers  that  included  over  200  ships  in 
both  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  and  nine 
adjoining  aeas,  the  Soviets  deployed  a  large 
number  of  nuclear  submarines  away  from 
their  home  bases,  supplied  by  large  sea-going 
tenders  capable  of  remaining  at  sea  for  six 
months,  servicing  and  repairing  submarines 
while  underway.  Commenting  on  these 
maneuvers,  Soviet  Admiral  Oorshkov.  Com- 
mander-in -Chi  of  of  the  Soviet  Navy  declared : 
"Whereas  until  quite  recently  some  areas  of 
the  world's  oceans  were  considered  restricted 
areas  tn  which  the  navias  of  the  Imperialist 
powers  ruled  supreme  and  where  our  ships 
seldom    ventured,    now   there   are   no  such 


The  Sonets  are  puUlng  ahead  both  in  the 
speed  of  ttielr  submarines  and  In  submarine 
weaponry.  They  possess  a  torpedo  capability 
comparable  to  our  own,  and  they  have  also 
successfully  developetl  and  put  to  sea  some 
65  submarinea  capable  of  firing  long-range 
cruise  mlBsUes.  These  boats  represent  a 
threat  to  our  world-wide  surface  shipping, 
our  naval  surface  forc«ss,  and  our  tree  use 
of  the  seas.  We  do  not  possess  a  comparable 
weapons  capability. 

By  the  end  of  1975.  when  we  put  into  op- 
eration the  last  submarine  currently  author- 
ised, the  United  States  will  have  a  total  of 
too  nuclear  submarines.  During  the  same 
period  the  Soviets  will  probably  add  at  least 
70  nuclear  subs  for  a  total  of  between  145 
and  153 — giving  them  a  numerical  superl- 
(MTlty  of  fifty  percent  in  nuclear  submarines. 
We  are  buUding  only  three  submannee  a  year, 
while  the  Soviets  are  building  ten  to  twelve. 

Admiral  Hyman  Rlckover,  among  others, 
has  reoonunended  that  the  current  high 
speed  attack  submarine  {SSN  fiSS  Claas) 
building  program  be  increased  from  three 
to  at  least  five  per  year.  He  also  lecommends 
commencing  on  a  new  design  high-speed  sub- 
marine capable  of  firing  long-range  subma- 
rlne-to-surface  cruise  mlssiiea.  To  Increase 
the  Invulnerability  of  the  Polaris  submarine. 
Admiral  Rlckover  advocates  increasing  the 
range  of  the  missile — thus  providing  greater 
ocean  areas  to  hide  in.  This  means  pushing 
ahead  with  the  development  of  the  Under- 
seas  Long  Range  Missile  System  (ULMS) . 

There  Is  some  evidence  that  the  Soviets 
have  developed  a  base  in  Clenfuegos.  Cuba, 
which  can  serrice  its  submarine  fleet  In  this 
part  of  the  world.  One  of  the  many  advan- 
t«s«  of  the  base  would  be  a  facility  for  the 


repair  and  adjiistment  of  ballistic  missiles 
carried  by  the  YANKEE  class  sub.  The  de- 
velopment of  this  base  provides  the  Soviets 
with  itn  additional  option  for  offensive 
strategy. 

With  the  achievement  of  superiority  In 
ICBhTs.  the  development  of  space  weapons, 
the  rapid  biiUd-up  on  the  seas  and  the  elab- 
orate and  sophisticated  support  given  to  sub- 
versive movements  in  this  hemisphere,  the 
Soviets  would  appear  to  be  on  the  tbr«6hold 
of  a  major  break-through,  far  ezceedlng  the 
temptation  of  1963  which  led  to  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis. 

8£A-BA5CD    ESPIONAGZ 

For  some  time  now,  the  Soviets  have  been 
conducting  an  elaborate  program  of  espio- 
nage against  our  military  and  space  instalta- 
tions  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  The  port 
of  Charleston  is  one  of  the  bases  for  our 
Polaris  nuclear  submarinea.  Soviet  spy  ships 
have  been  repeatedly  sighted  near  the  harbor 
waters  at  Charleston,  sometimes  anchoring 
right  by  the  harbor  buoy  at  the  entrance  to 
the  port,  to  record  the  "sonic  signatures"  of 
the  Polaris  submarines  and  other  U.S.  naval 
vessels  entering  or  leaving  the  port.  A  notori- 
ous case  concerns  the  acttvlUes  of  the  So- 
viet trawler  Lapteu,  in  its  efforts  last  July 
and  August  to  monitor  the  test  firings  of  the 
Poseidon  missile  from  the  U.S.S.  Afodljon. 
based  at  Charleston.  The  harassment  by  the 
Laptev  actually  caused  the  postponement  of 
the  Poseidon  test  launch,  and  almoet  In- 
volved a  aerlous  accident  at  sea. 

The  Laptev  Is  a  Soviet  Intelligence  collec- 
tion ship — AGI — and  only  nominally  a  traw- 
ler. Designated  as  the  Khariton  Laptev,  this 
vessel  is  listed  by  Jane's  ■  as  an  ooeanographic 
survey  ship  of  the  Nikolai  Zubov  class.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  deployed  intelUgenoe  ooUac- 
tlon  ships  In  electronic  surveillance  opera- 
tions against  U.S.  naval  and  land  targets 
since  the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  Soviet 
AOI's  have  operated  along  the  east  coast  of 
the  United  States  with  patrols  lasting  about 
two  months.  Their  main  area  of  interest  has 
been  the  Virginia  Cafies,  amphibious  train- 
ing areas  off  the  North  Carolina  littoral, 
naval  operating  areas  off  Charleston,  and 
Cape  Kennedy.  Such  patrols  also  cover  the 
Puerto  Rico  naval  operating  areas  and  UjS. 
space  vehicle  recovery  areas.  Soviet  AOI's 
which  have  operated  off  the  east  coast  during 
the  past  year  we  eire  as  follow:  TetMSoUt  (13 
Aug.  1969  to  1  Nov.  1999) .  Krenometr  (28  Oct 
1969  to  3  Jan.  1B70) .  Lotlin  (30  Jan.  1970  to  3 
April,  1970),  TeodoUt  (31  March.  1970  to  13 
June,  1970),  and  Laptev  (3  June.  1970  to 
present) . 

TBS  GABXBaKSK 

With  respect  to  the  Clenfuegoe  submarine 
base,  when  It  becomes  fully  operational,  the 
Soviets  will  have  the  capability  not  only  of 
reaching  our  south,  southwest  and  midwest, 
but  also  the  Panama  Canal  and  much  of  cen- 
tral and  South  America.  Nuclear  missiles 
fired  against  the  United  States  from  a  Carib- 
bean launching  area  would,  of  course,  out- 
flank our  IBM  dfifenaes  in  Montana  and  the 
Dakotaa.  Thus  all  the  more  urgency  to  place 
part  of  our  IBM  defenses  at  sea  In  the 
Navy's  mobile  SABMIS  ■  system. 

The  threat  of  Soviet  subs  In  Clenfuegoe  Is 
not  limited  to  that  posed  by  Yankee  class 
missile  boats.  The  Carribbean  is  our  principal 
highway  for  transportation  of  South  Amer- 
ican strategic  raw  materials  to  this  country; 
It  is  also  the  Atlantic  approach  to  the  Pa- 
nama Canal,  as  well  as  the  route  that  tanker* 
must  traverse  to  move  Venecutfean  oil  to  the 
United  States  and  Europe. 

Those  who  forever  argue  against  any 
Btrengtheoing  of  our  armed  forces  to  meet 
Soviet  escalation  have  said:    "How  can  we 


1  Jane's  Fighting  Ships.  1970. 
>  SABMIS— Seaborne  Antt-B«Ulstlc  MlaeUe 
Znteroept  System. 


blame  tbe  Russians  for  the  Clenfuegos  base 
if  we  have  Polaris  bases  In  Scotland  and 
^aln?"  One  answer  Is  ttukt  Holy  Loch 
(Scotlsjid)  and  Rota  (Spain)  are  a  thousand 
miles  from  the  U-3.S.R.  while  Clenfuegoe  Is 
but  150  miles  from  the  United  States.  In 
1963  the  doves  equated  our  belated  response 
to  the  Soviet  build-up  in  Cuba  to  the  initial 
plscement  of  IRBM'b  >  in  that  cotmtry.  They 
fail  to  distinguish  between  tbe  use  of  foroe 
for  offensive  and  defensive  purposes. 

TBS    lUDMUSAKZAN 

Of  almost  equal  concern  Is  the  Soviet  naval 
build-up  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tbe  Soviet 
fleet  has  pore  faclIUles  at  Its  disposal  in  Port 
Said,  Alexandria  and  Latakis.  (Syria).  It  has 
also  made  use  of  facilities  in  Algeria.  Tlius 
far  Soviet  fleet  activities  appear  to  have  pri- 
marily political  and  Intelligence  objectives. 
But  there  are  situations  where  tbe  Soviet 
fleet  could  threaten  vital  communications 
routes  of  tbe  three  southern  flank  coim- 
trles — Oreece.  Italy  and  Turkey — which  de- 
pend on  sea  routes  to  carry  the  great  bulk 
of  their  Imports  and  exports.  The  Soviet 
fleet  Is  in  a  position  to  hinder  British, 
French  and  American  submarines  and  the 
Sixth  Fleet.  The  presence  of  landing  vessels 
in  tha  Soviet  fleet  gives  it  the  capability  of 
carrying  out  operations  which  could  ad- 
versely affect  Albania.  Yugoslavia.  Israel  and 
Lebs^on.  FlnsJly.  Increased  Soviet  activity 
in  tha  Persian  Oulf  and  In  the  Middle  East 
oil-producing  states  and  the  presence  of  tbe 
Soviet  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  could  be 
viewed  as  part  of  a  lon^-term  strategy  aimed 
at  establishing  a  major  Influence  In  the  oil- 
producing  states. 

Soviet  activity  In  tbe  Mediterranean  has 
not  been  confined  to  the  build-up  of  a  per- 
manent fleet.  Soviet  technicians  and  military 
advisers  have  been  placed  In  Egypt.  Sjrrla, 
Algeria,  and  perhaps  Libya  as  well-  Tbe  post- 
1967  buUd-up  tn  Egypt  has  led  to  the  present 
crisis,  including  the  Egyptian  violations  of 
tbe  cease-fire.  The  strategic  naval  base  of 
Mers-el-Keblr  could  be  used  by  Soviet  sub- 
marines and  naval  vessels  to  track  the  pas- 
sage of  western  submarines  and  naval  vessels 
between  tbe  western  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic. 

Soviet  naval  expansion  In  tbe  Mcdltsr- 
ranean  is  part  of  a  new  Soviet  global  naval 
strategy,  which  encompasses  the  North  At- 
lantic, Caribbean  and  Indian  oceans  and  the 
Penlan  Gulf.  Soviet  naval  strength  has 
changed  tn  recent  years  from  being  primarily 
a  defeculve  fleet  to  being  a  more  aggressive 
one.  particularly  in  view  of  the  greater  em- 
phasis on  long-range  submarines,  landmg 
craft  and  the  Introduction  of  Helicopter 
carriers. 

Soviet  Fleet  Admiral  Oorshkov  said  re- 
cently: "The  pride  of  our  navy  Is  atomic  sub- 
marines, which  are  fitted  out  with  missiles  of 
various  purposes  which  can  be  lauiKhed  from 
under  water.  Tbe  submarines,  together  sntb 
naval  mlSBlle-carrylng  and  anti-submarine 
aviation  having  high-speed,  long-range  air- 
planes, are  tbe  basts  of  the  striking  might 
of  the  Navy  " 

Tbe  Soviet  challenge  is  there  for  all  to  see. 
What  win  our  response  be? 


MEANY  CALLS  JOBS  BILL  VETO 
OUTRAGEOUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  tiie  genUe- 
man  from  Nflchigan  (Mr.  OHau)  U  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker.  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  has 
today  correctly  denounced  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  Jobs  bill  as  "outrage- 
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ous  ••  Mr.  Meany-B  very  restrained  state- 
ment SSene.  the  ■'««'tion  of  {he  Hou« 
and  1  include  his  remarki  at  this  point. 
■mi  JTMiaeafs  v«to  U  outrageous. 

mlDlitntlan  •oonomlc  policies. 

B  demoiBtnite.  the  A€lnilnI«u«Uoa.  re- 
,u«l  to  support  Its  t»tt  ol  re.lrtn«  the  econ- 
S^^th'^^Slon  «<!  funds  •>;«"■  '"I 
^t  moet^ln  upgr«llng  ">•,»"'';  °'^' 
USor  force  snU  crtmtlng  Jobs  tor  tbe  loDg- 

"^."^"S-U  r^d«c.  president..  re)««on 
of  .  constructive  form  of  shying  Frter^ 
revenue  with  the  bsrd-preM«l  sUte  Mia  local 
governments.  ospeclaJly  the  <^'"'=«,.„„,^-„ 
The  presidents  veto  message  '^"'"'P'^™ 

President*  ratlon«ll»tlon.  the  f»ct  U  thJit 
the  bUl  would  h»ve  created  uMtul  Jobs  need- 
ed by  the  community— not  dead-end,  mMk»- 

"T^e''p?Bsldent  hes  moved  the  dUee  cloKr 
to  flsc»l  dlsMter.  dashed  the  hopes  of  millions 
who  had  looked  to  pubUc  service  employ- 
ment as  a  way  off  welfare  rolls,  and  has  In- 
sured the  unemployment  rate  will  continue 
to  clUnb  unchected. 

This  Is  a  setback  for  the  unemployed,  but 
It  is  only  a  temporary  setback  We  Intend 
to  do  everything  In  our  power  to  help  estab- 
Uah  a  badly  needed  national  manpower  pol- 
ler and  program.  InchKUng  Job  creation  for 
the  long-term  Jobtes.  And  we  Intend  to  win. 
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COMMISSION  ON  OBSCENITy  AND 
PORNOGRAPHY 

<Mr.  SCHADEBERG  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  retnarks 
at  this  point  In  the  R*coiu)  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate President  Nixon  for  rejecting 
the  Report  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Ol>scenlty  and  Pornography,  a 
Commission  of  which  he  was  privileged 
to  appoint  only  one  member. 

One  would  think  that  his  rejection  of 
the  report,  and  the  action  taken  by  the 
Senate  on  October  13  In  rejecting  the 
report  would  lay  to  rest  the  matter  of 
the  legalization  of  pornography. 

However.  It  Is  disturbing  to  me  to  And 
that  some  of  the  Federal  courts  to  recent 
decisions  have  rejected  the  legislative  In- 
tent of  Congress  and  have  based  liberal 
decisions  upon  the  recommendations  of 
the  report.  In  so  doing,  they  fly  In  the 
face  of  our  expressed  concern  which  re- 
flects the  opinions  of  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  petitioned 
Congress  to  prohibit  the  proliferation  of 
pornographic  material. 

These  actions  by  the  courts  make  It 
difficult  for  local  communities  to  act  with 
any  degree  of  authority  to  prevent  smut 
of  every  degree  from  betag  forced  upon 
young  people  by  adults  who  make  a  busi- 
ness of  profiting  by  the  destruction  of  the 
moral  fltjer  of  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  would  be  wise 
for  this  House  to  go  on  record  not  only 
In  rejecting  the  majority  report,  but  In 
adopting  the  minority  Hin-Link  report. 
I  have  introduced  such  a  resolution  to- 
day with  the  hope  that  If  the  House  can- 
not act  on  It  in  these  closing  days  of  this 
Congress,  the  matter  will  merit  serious 
consideration  In  the  92d  Congress. 
Surely  we  must  do  no  less  than  some 


of  our  citizens  are  during  to  prevent  the 
degradation  of  our  society.  The  foUow- 
ing  is  what  one  business  has  decided  to 
do: 

I  from  the  San  Francisco  Examiner.  Dec.  8, 

l»101 

Daawnni  th«  Lmi  ok  Pomo  Ads 

There  cornea  a  time  when  even  the  most 

open-minded  editors  must  draw  the  une. 

So  far  as  the  editors  of  the  Examiner  are 
concerned,  that  time  is  now. 

The  Une  we  draw  Is  against  advertising  In 
our  columns  by  the  dispensers  of  depraved 
■entertainmenf  offered  presently  In  more 
than  two  score  theaters  throughout  this  area. 
We  are  not  bluenosea.  We  do  not  seek  to 
impose  the  Puritan  ethnic  on  the  commu- 
nity In  general  or  our  readers  in  particular. 
However,  we  can  no  longer  permit  our  ad- 
vertising columns  to  be  exploited  by  the 
panderers  of  moral  pollution. 

In  the  past,  we  have  edltorlallied  against 
smut,  filth  and  obscenity. 

We  have  quietly  and  patlenUy  urged  movie 
makers  and  night  club  operators  to  upgrade 
and  Improve  their  offerings. 

Over  the  years  we  have  refused  coimtless 
thousands  of  dollars  In  advertising  that  we 
felt  exceeded  the  bounds  of  good  taste. 

We  sought  to  base  our  position  on  the  laws 
of  the  land  and  looked  for  guidance  to  the 
Supreme  Courts  decision  in  the  Eros  case, 
which  found  a  production  obscene  tjecause 
advertising  for  It  appealed  to  the  prurient. 

This  approach,  though,  merely  laundered 
the  adverusmg  appearing  In  our  columns  and 
thus  tended  to  hide  the  slime  of  the  shows 
being  presented- 

We  grudgingly  accepted  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  that  "community  standards- 
should  determine  what  Is  obscene  and  what 
la  not. 

After  witnessing  the  results  of  this  de- 
cision, we  are  now  convinced  that  community 
standards  do  not  determine  what  Is  pornog- 
raphy, aulte  the  contrary.  We  believe  the 
results  in  3an  Prandaoo  are  proof  positive 
that  proliferating  pornography  creates  de- 
based commoiuty  standards. 

In  this  beautiful  city,  our  standards  sink 
lower  and  lower. 

Today  we  have  naovle  houses  showing 
women  engaged  in  sexual  acts  with  dogs  and 
otJier  animals. 

Today  we  have  fllms  showing  group*  of 
perverts  performing  vile  acts  that  must  de- 
moralize homosexuals  who  are  flghtmg  for 
acceptance  In  our  complex  society. 

Today  we  have  films  denigrating  and  dis- 
gracing the  dignity  of  womanhood  and 
motlicrbood  as  prostitutes  perform  sordid 
acU  that  defy  description. 

Today  we  have  films  showing  young  glru 
being  beaten,  raped  and  defiled  In  sexual 
aberratlona  practiced  only  by  those  with 
maniacal  or  criminal  minds. 

A*  community  standards  have  fallen,  our 
crime  rates  soared.  The  score  on  rape  cases, 
drug  cases,  bodily  assatilt  and  Juvenile  deUn- 
quency  are  higher  than  ever.  And  going 
higher. 

San  Pranclsco  18  fast  gaining  International 
disrepute  as  the  smut  capital  of  the  world. 

Do  not  be  confused.  We  are  not  discussing 
the  relaxed  sUndards  of  some  movies  pro- 
duced by  large  studios.  While  we  do  not  en- 
dorse many  of  the  acts  and  attitudes  that 
are  labeled  sophisticated  in  today's  age  of 
social  permissiveness,  we  are  not  at  this  time 
referring  to  such  movies  and  plays. 

We  are  denouncing  the  bard  core  pornog- 
raphy that  flourlahe*  In  all  too  many  parte  of 
our  city  and  offers  dangerous  entrspments 
for  our  young  people. 

We  are  denouncing  the  sexual  depravity  on 
film  and  stage  that  can — and  does — breed 
moral  poUutlon  and  social  degeneracy. 

We  should  have  thrown  this  ugliness  out 
of  our  advertising  columns  long  ago.  We  are 
sorry  we  delayed. 
It  IS  out  now.  And  It  will  stay  out. 


If  this  action  on  our  part  mvltes  lawsuiu. 
we  wUl  welcome  carrymg  our  case  to  the 
hiahest  courts  In  the  land.  Not  only  the  Su- 
preme Court  ...  but  also  the  higher  court 
of  public  opinion. 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  W.  LISHMAN 

(Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 
^Mr  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  with  a  deep  sense  of  sadness  that 
I  received  word  of  the  death  of  Robert 
W.  Llshman.  our  esteemed  Chief  Counsel 
of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  I  know  that  all 
Members  share  my  feelings  of  loss  and 
jota  me  in  exUnding  to  his  family  our 
deepest  sympathies. 

Mr    Llshman's  achievements  both  ID 
Government  and  the  private  practice  of 
law  were  many  and  well-known  when  he 
was  selected  on  March  5, 1958,  by  Speak- 
er Sara  Raybum  to  be  Chief  Counsel  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight. In  that  capacity  he  brought  to  the 
attenUon  of  Congress  and  the  American 
public  many  abuses  within  the  govern- 
mental agencies  responsible  to  Congress 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.   Probably   the 
Sherman  Adams-Bernard  Ooldfine  mat- 
ter, the  rigging  of  televised  quiz  shows 
and  the  disc  Jockey  payola  scandaU  are 
the  best  known  but  perhaps  his  most 
significant  contribution  was  the  organi- 
zation and  direction  of  a  panel  study 
into  the  ethics  of  the  relationships  be- 
tween regulatory  agencies  and  the  In- 
dustries they  regulate.  In  an  era  when 
Congressional    Committees    were    being 
publicly  criticired  for  their  sometimes 
quesUonable  regard  for  individual  rlghu. 
the  subcommittee  on  Legislative  Over- 
sight was  singled  out  for  pubUc  com- 
mendation for  Its  exemplary  treatment 
of  witnesses  and  Its  due  concern  for  Its 
responsibilities  to  the  public. 

In  March  of  1961  Mr.  Llshman  left  the 
subcommittee  to  return  to  private  prac- 
tice to  Washtogton  and  eventually  to  re- 
tire It  was  only  at  the  chairman's  uretoB 
that  he  came  out  of  retirement  on  Feb- 
ruary 8, 19«fl,  to  become  the  Chief  Coun- 
sel of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Inves- 
Ugations.  Agata.  his  abiding  concern  for 
the  pubUc  toterest.  which  was  always 
primary  to  him.  led  him  Into  tovestlga- 
tlons  of  trafncking  to  broadcast  Ucenses. 
deceptive   broadcast  programtog    prac- 
tices and  questions  of  the  responsibilitlea 
of  administrative  agencies  to  the  public 
rather  than  to  the  Industry  they  regulate. 
We  all  knew  of  the  sickness  which  was 
ravagtog  Mr.  Llshman's  body  and  were 
heartened  by  his  sheer  courage  in  refus- 
ing to  surrender  while  work  remained 
unfinished.  His  last  ofBcial  act  as  Chief 
Counsel  was  to  forward  on  November  20 
a  staff  study  analyxing  the  FCCs  1970 
policy  statement.  In  hl.<i  letter  fons'ardtog 
this  study  he  referred  back  to  his  first  as- 
sociation with  the  subcommittee  in  1958 
and  summarized  his  personal  views  of 
what  he  believed  was  his  essential  duty. 
He   constantly   remtaded    us   that    the 
House  of  Representatives  must  control 
its  independent  agencies.  He  was  em- 
phatic on  having  a  nuff  which  coaW  and 
would  act  without  fear  or  favor  and  not 
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succumb  to  the  blandishments  of  regu> 
lated  bufllne!^.  He  worked  ceaselessly  to 
strengthen  the  Independence  of  the  regu- 
latory agencies  and  to  assure  the  best 
functioning  of  the  administrative  process. 

His  genuine  compassion  for  everyone 
he  ever  met  or  was  associated  with,  his 
wide-ranging  famiUarity  with  and  un- 
derstanding of  the  governmental  proc- 
ess and  his  abiding  concern  for  the  pub- 
lic interest,  long  before  consumer  pro- 
tection became  a  national  issue,  were  the 
measure  of  this  man.  As  great  as  our  loss 
of  such  a  highly  professional  and  tal- 
ented man  must  be.  our  personal  loss 
must  be  even  greater. 

With  his  passing  we  have  lost  a  loyal 
and  great  friend  and  a  truly  dedicated 
public  servant. 


PEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAy  ACT  OP 
1970— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  FALLON  submitted  the  foUowlng 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  <Hil.  19504)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  In  accordance  with  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

CoicnBXNCs  BxpoiT  (H.  Bxrr.  91-1780) 

The  committee  of  conXerance  on  tb*  dls- 
AgreelDg  votea  of  the  two  Bouaes  on  the 
anwndment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.B. 
19S04)  to  authorize  appro prlatlona  for  the 
construction  of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having  met,  after 
fuU  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  respec- 
tive Houses  aa  follows: 

That  the  Houae  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUowa:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
loaerted  by  the  Senate  amendment  loaert 
the  foUowmg: 

TnTjK  1 
suoBT  rm^ 

Stc.   101.  This  title  may  be  cited  aa  the 
"Peder«]-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1070". 
REVISION  or  AUTHoanunoN  or  APPaopaUTioita 
Foa  nrrcBSTATB  ststkm 

Sac.  103.  Subsection  (b)  at  aactlon  108  of 
the  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1950,  aa 
amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and 
the  additional  sum  of  (2J325.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1674"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "the  addi- 
tional sum  of  (4,000.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974,  the  additional 
sum  of  (4,000,000,000  for  the  flac&l  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1975,  and  the  additional  aimi  of 
(4,000.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1976". 

ATTTHOaiUTIOM  OT  ITBX  OT  COST  BSTOUn  POK 

ArroanoHMKNT  or  imtibstatx  ruKtm 
Sic.  ids.  The  Secretary  of  TYansportatlon 
la  authorized  to  make  the  apportionment  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80,  1973,  and 
June  30,  1973,  of  the  aums  autborlBed  to  be 
appropriated  for  such  years  for  expenditures 
on  the  National  System  of  Intexetate  and 
Defense  Highways,  using  the  apportionment 
facton  contained  In  revised  table  6,  House 
Document  Numbered  91-317. 
xrmiaioH  or  mu  roa  coMi>i.moN  or  eTBTXu 
Sac.  104.  (a)  The  second  paragraph  of  aeo- 
Uon  101(b)  of  tlUe  33,  United  Btatee  Oode, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "elghteea  yaara" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "twenty  yean" 
and  by  striking  out  "June  30,  1974"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "June  30.  1976". 

(b)(1)  Tbe  Introduotory  phraae  and  the 
aeooDd  and  third  aeotenoea  of  sacUon  104 


(b)(6)  of  UUe  33.  United  SUtea  Code,  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1974"  each  place  It 
appears  and  InaerUzig  In  lieu  thereof  at  each 
such  place  "1976"'. 

(3)  Such  section  104(b)  (fi)  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  two  sentences 
preceding  the  last  sentence  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  Secretary 
shall  moke  a  revised  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
compleLlng  the  then  designated  Interstate 
System  after  taking  into  account  all  previous 
apportionments  made  under  this  section,  In 
the  same  manner  as  stated  above,  and  trans- 
mit the  same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  April  20,  1970.  Upon 
the  approval  by  the  Congress,  the  Secretary 
shall  use  the  Federal  share  of  such  approved 
estimate  In  roakJng  apportlomnenu  for  the 
fiscal  year.<i  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  June 
30.  1973.  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  revised 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  completing  the  then 
designated  Interstate  System  after  taking 
Into  account  all  previous  apportionments 
made  under  this  section,  in  the  same  manner 
aa  stated  above,  and  transmit  the  same  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  BepreMnUtlTes 
within  ten  daya  subsequent  to  January  2, 
1972.  Upon  the  approval  by  the  Congreaa.  the 
Secretary  shall  u«  the  Federal  share  of  such 
approved  estimate  In  making  apportionments 
for  the  £LficaI  years  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
June  30,  1976.  The  Secretary  sbaU  make  a 
revised  esUmate  of  the  cost  of  completing 
the  then  designated  Interstate  System  after 
taking  into  account  all  previous  apportion- 
ments made  under  this  section,  tn  rhe  same 
manner  as  stated  above,  and  transmit  the 
same  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives within  ten  days  subsequent  to 
January  2.  1974.  Upon  the  approval  by  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  use  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  such  approved  estimate  in  mak- 
ing apportionments  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1976." 

HIOaWAT    AtrrHOR2BaTIOHB 

8kc.  ids.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  cairylng 
out  the  provisions  of  title  33,  United  States 
Code,  the  foUowlng  sums  are  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated: 

(1)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system  and 
for  their  extension  within  urban  areas,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  (1,100,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1972,  and 
(1,100.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  The  sums  authorized  In  this  para- 
graph for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(A)  46  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Fttderal-ald  primary  highway  system; 

(B)  30  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  highway  system;  and 

(C)  39  per  centum  for  projects  on  exten- 
sions of  the  Federal-old  primary  and  Fed- 
eral-aid secondary  highway  systems  in  urban 
areas. 

(3)  For  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  the  Federal-aid  secondary  system,  exclu- 
sive of  their  extensions  in  urban  areas,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  (12£,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972,  and 
(135,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO.  1973.  such  sums  to  be  tn  addition  to  the 
stuns  authorised  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection.  The  sums  authorized  in  this 
paragraph  for  each  fiscal  year  shall  be  avail- 
able for  expenditure  as  follows: 

(A)  60  per  centtim  for  p«^Jec&B  on  the 
Federal-aid  primary  highway  ttystem;  and 

(B)  40  per  centum  for  projects  on  the 
Federal-aid  secondary  system. 

(S)  Fcr  the  Federal-aid  urban  system,  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund.  (100,000,000  for 
the  flsoa]  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
(100.000,000  fcr  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973. 

(4)  For  tr&fflc  operation  ^vojects  in  urban 
areas  as  autJiorlzed  In  aectaon  135  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund.  (100.000>300  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1979.  and  (100.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  90,  1973. 


(6)  For  forett  hlghwaj's,  out  of  ihe  High- 
way Trust  Fund,  (33,000A)00  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  (33.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

(6)  For  public  lands  highways,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  (16.000.000  fo*  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  (16,000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  197S. 

(7)  For  forest  develosunenc  roads  and 
trails,  (170.000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeur  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  (170.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endmg  June  30. 1973. 

(8)  For  public  lands  development  roads 
and  trails,  (5,000.000  for  the  fiscal  ye.ir  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  and  (10.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1973. 

(9)  For  parK  roads  and  trails,  (30.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

(10)  For  parkways.  (30.000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  endmg  June  30.  1972,  and  (20,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

(11)  For  Indian  reservation  roads  and 
bridges.  (30.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  (30.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973. 

(12)  For  carrying  out  section  319(b)  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code  (relating  to  land- 
scaping and  scenic  enhancement) ,  (1,500.000 
for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
(10.000,000  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973. 

(13)  For  necessary  adnOnJstratlve  expenses 
In  carrying  out  secUon  131.  section  136  and 
section  319(b)  of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code, 
(1,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
I97I.  (1.500JX)0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  and  (3.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30. 1973. 

(14)  Nothing  In  the  first  eleven  para- 
graphs of  this  section  shall  be  oonstrued  to 
authortae  the  appropriation  of  any  sums  to 
carry  out  section  131.  136.  319(b) ,  or  chapter 
4  of  Utle  23,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  (1)  No  State  shall  receive  less  than  one- 
half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total  apportion- 
ment for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1072  and  1973 
under  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  aec- 
tion  104  of  title  23.  United  Statea  Cods.  In 
addition  to  all  other  authorizations  for  the 
Interstate  System  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
ending  June  80,  1973,  and  June  30.  1973. 
there  la  authorized  to  be  appropriated  out 
of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  not  to  oicccd 
(55.000.000  for  each  such  fiscal  year  for  such 
System.  Such  authorization  shall  be  appor- 
tioned  to  each  of  the  States  receiving  appor- 
tionments under  section  103  of  this  Act  of 
less  than  one-hall  of  i  per  centum  for 
each  such  fiscal  year,  so  as  to  ensure  that 
each  such  State  will  receive  for  each  such 
flacal  year  an  amoimt  equal  to  one-half  of  1 
per  centum  of  the  total  opportionmeni  tor 
each  such  flacal  year  under  section  108  of 
thla  Act,  as  required  by  the  fljrt  senteooe  of 
this  paragraph. 

(3)  By  January  1,  1972,  the  Secretary  ahail 
report  to  C-ongresa  on  his  recommendation  for 
the  apportionment  of  funds  and  matching 
requirements  for  work  on  Pederol-aid  high- 
ways in  SUtea  which  have  completed,  or  are 
nearlng  conyjletlon.  of  oonstructlon  on  In- 
terstate System  mileage  located  in  their 
State,  and  for  aU  States  after  completion  of 
the  Interstate  Synteai. 

Sic.  106.  (a)  SubMotioQ  (a)  of  metica  lOi 
of  utle  33,  united  statea  Code,  la  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "Sec- 
retary" add  the  foUowlng  new  paragraph; 

"The  term  'urbanised  area'  means  an  area 
so  designated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census," 

(3)  After  the  definition  of  the  term  "FM- 
eral-ald  secondary  syvtem"  add  the  foUov- 
Ing  new  paragraph: 

"The  term  Tederal-ald  urban  system* 
means  tlie  F^edaral-ald  highway  aystam  de- 
scribed Vo.  eubsecUon  (d)  of  aeetlon  108  of 
this  tiue." 

(3)  The  definition  of  the  term  "Interstate 
System"  is  amended  to  read  as  foUowv: 

"Hie  term  Interstate  Syvtem'  meana  the 
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Nttlonml  SysMm  of  Intcretite  Mia  DelMue 
Hlghwiyj  aescrtbed  In  «u»ectlon  (e)  of  ««- 
tlon  103  of  this  title."' 

(bWl)  Subseotiom  la)  »na  (e)  of  ■ecUon 
103  of  t!il«  33.  Cnltea  State*  Co<ta.  "«  "- 
Itf.eml  («)   »na  (I).  respectlvelT.  Incluaing 
•11  ntmnctn  thereto,  mnA  fMsctton  103  U  flJl- 
ther  imenflea  by  «aain«  lmme<U»t«lJ  •"« 
TOBMcUon  (c)  the  foUowlng  subMctlon  (a) : 
"lai   Tbe  Fe<ler«I-»ld  urb«ii  Byjtem  sbrnll 
be  MtubllBhea  In  each  urbmlMd  »re».  The 
.y»tem  shall  be  »o  located  as  to  serve  the 
malor  centers  of  KrtlTlty,  and  designed  taking 
into  consideration  the  highest  traffic  volume 
corridors,  and  the  longest  trips  within  such 
uea  and  shall  be  «l«ct«d  lo  a»  to  beat  serve 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  community 
as  drtermlned  by  the  responsible  local  officials 
of  such  urbanized  arcs  baaed  upon  the  plan- 
ning process  required  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
TlslcnS  or  section  134  of  this  title.  No  route 
on  the  Pederal-aia  urban  system  shall  clso 
be  a  route  on  any  other  Pederal-ald  system. 
Bach  route  of  the  svstem  shall  connect  with 
another    route    on     a    Peaeral-aia    system. 
Routes  on  the  Federal-aia  urban  system  shall 
be  selectea  by  the  approrirlate  local  officials 
ana  the  State  hlghiray  aepartmenta  In  coop- 
ersUon  with  each  other  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section.  The  provisions  of 
chipten   1.  3  and  5  of  this  title  that  are 
applicable  to  Federal-aid  primary  highways 
shall  applv  to  tbe  Pederal-ald  urban  system 
eacept  as  determined  by  tbe  Secretary  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  this  subsection  " 

(21  Belettered  subsection  (f)  of  section 
103  of  title  23.  Dnlted  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  inserting  after  -the  Pederal-ald  secondary 
.ystem."  the  foUowlng:  "the  Pederal-aia 
urban  system.". 

(31  Subsection  (a)  of  section  103  of  title 
23.  United  SUtes  Cede.  Is  amenaed  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  tlUe  the  four 
Federal-aid  systems,  the  primary  system,  the 
urban  system,  the  secondary  system,  and  the 
Interstate  System,  are  eatabllshed  and  con- 
Unued  punuant  to  the  prt>vl»lons  of  this 

"^jTi)  Section  104  of  title  33.  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

-(f)  Not  to  exceed  SO  per  centum  of  tbe 
amounts  apporiloned  In  accordance  with 
narajjrapb  131  of  rubeectlon  (b)  of  this  sec- 
imn  may  be  expended  for  ptojecta  on  the 
Federal-aid  urban  system- 

13)  Subsection  (b>  of  section  104  of  title 
33  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at' the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph:   

"(6)  For  the  Federal-aid  urban  system: 
-In  the  ratio  which  the  population  In  ur- 
banlied  areas,  or  parts  thereof.  In  each  State 
bears  to  the  total  population  In  such  urban- 
Ued  areas  or  parts  thereof.  In  all  the  States 
as  shown  by  tha  laleat  available  Federal 
census."  ,,»_ 

(dl  SubaecUons  (d)  and  (e)  of  section  MB 
of  tlUe  33,  UlUted  States  Coae.  are  reletterea 
(e)  ana  If) .  respectively,  mcluamg  all  refer- 
ence, thereto,  and  section  106  Is  further 
amenaed  by  adding  Immedutely  after  sub- 
section (c)  a  new  subsection  (d) : 

•(dl  In  approving  programs  tor  projecu 
on  the  Federal-aia  urban  system,  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  require  that  such  projects  be  se- 
lected by  the  appropriate  local  officials  and 
the  State  highway  department  to  coopera- 
tion with  each  other." 

(el  Subsection  (b)  of  section  106  of  utle 
33.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 

as  follows:  

"(b)  lo  aaaitlon  to  the  approval  reqtiliea 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  pro- 
poaed  speclflcatlons  for  projects  for  construc- 
ilon  on  (1 )  the  Pederal-ald  secondary  system, 
except  in  States  where  all  pubUc  roads  and 
highways  are  under  the  control  ana  super- 
vlion  of  tbe  State  highway  aepartment,  ana 
(3)   the  FMatal-ald  urban  syatam.  ahaU  be 


aelermlnsd  by  the  State  highway  department 
and  the  appropriate  local  road  officlaU  In  co- 
operation with  each  other." 

(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  130  of  title 
33  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "and  the  Federal -aid  secondary  sys- 
tem" ana  Inserting  la  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
ana  the  toUowlng:  "the  Federal-aid  second- 
ary system,  and  the  Federal-aid  urban  sys- 
tem". 

(gl  Subsection  (b)  of  section  135  of  title 
33    United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  -urban  areas"  the  following: 
"and  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system" 
paoHamoN  or  imj^unduxnt  of  sppoition- 

SCXNTS  AJ^D  OIVEaSlON  OF  FDNOa 

Sxc  107  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  ol  section 
101  of  Utle  33.  United  States  Code,  are 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(C)  It  U  the  sense  of  Congress  that  under 
existing  law  do  part  of  any  sums  authorised 
to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon  any 
Federal-aid  system  which  has  been  appor- 
tioned pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
title  shall  be  Impounded  or  withheld  from 
obligation,  for  purposes  and  projects  as  pro- 
vided in  this  title,  by  any  officer  or  employee 
in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  except  such  speciac  sums  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  'lYansportatlon.  are  necessary  to  be  with- 
held from  obligation  for  specific  periods  of 
time  to  assure  that  sufficient  amounts  wlU  be 
available  In  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  de- 
fray the  expenditures  which  will  be  required 
to  be  made  from  such  fund. 

■•(d)  No  funds  authorixed  to  be  appro- 
priated from  the  Highway  Truit  Fund  shaU 
be  expended  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  Federal 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  other 
than  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
unless  funds  lor  such  expenditure  are  IdenU- 
fled  and  Included  as  a  line  Item  In  an  appro- 
priauon  Act  and  are  to  meet  obUgatlona  of 
the  United  States  heretofore  or  hereafter  In- 
curred under  this  title  attributable  to  the 
construction  of  Federal-aid  highways  or 
highway  planning,  research,  or  development, 
or  as  otherwise  speclflcally  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
by  Federal-aid  highway  legislation." 
ZHCXEssED  rascast.  SRsax 


Sxc.  108.  (a)  Section  130  of  title  33.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "60 
per  centum""  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  St  each  such  place 
tlie  following:  ■■70  per  centum". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subaecUon 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  with 
req>ect  to  authoriiatlona  for  appropriations 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30.  1973. 

EMiaCKNCT    MMUXr 

Sac  109.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  subseo- 
Uon  (a)  of  section  126  of  title  33.  United 
5(Akes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"■An  emergency  fund  Is  authorised  for  ex- 
penditure by  the  Secretary,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  secUon  130  of 
this  title,  for  (1)  the  repair  or  reconstruc- 
tion of  highways.  loads,  and  trails  which  he 
shall  find  have  suffered  serious  damage  as  the 
result  of  (A)  natural  disaster  over  a  wide  area 
such  as  by  floods,  hurricanes,  tidal  waves, 
eanbquakes.  severe  storms,  or  landsUdea,  or 
IBl  catastrophic  failures  from  any  cause.  In 
any  part  of  the  United  States,  and  (2)  the 
repair  or  reconstrucuon  of  bridgee  which 
have  been  permanenUy  closed  to  all  vehicu- 
lar traffic  by  the  sate  after  December  31. 
1907,  and  prior  to  December  31.  1970.  be- 
cause of  Imminent  danger  of  collapse  due  to 
structural  defidenclee  or  physical  deteriora- 
tion'" 

(b)  SecUon  130(f  I  of  tlUe  23.  United  State* 
Code.  U  amended  by  adding  before  the  last 
sentence  thereof  the  fotlovrtng  new  sentence: 
■AS  used  In  uiis  aecUon  with  respect  to 
bridges  and  In  secUon  144  of  thla  tltls,  "a  com- 


parable facility"  shall  mean  a  facility  which 
meeta  the  current  geometric  and  oonstruc- 
uon  standards  required  for  the  types  and 
volume  of  traffic  which  such  faculty  wUl 
carry  over  Its  design  life."" 

TasiNIKC   PaOGXASlS 

SEC.  no.  Section  140  of  tlUe  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting  '"(a)" 
immediately  before  "'Prior  ■  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 

"(b)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with 
any  other  department  or  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. State  agency,  authority.  assocU- 
Uon,  InstltuUon.  corporaUon  (proOt  or  non- 
profit! .  or  any  other  organlxatlon  or  person. 
IS  authorized  to  develop,  conduct,  and  ad- 
minister highway  construction  training,  in- 
cluding skill  improvement  programs.  When- 
ever an  spportlonment  Is  made  under  subsec- 
tions 104  (b)(1).  (bl(3).  (b)(SI.  (b)(6), 
and  (b)  (61  of  this  title  of  the  sums  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  expenditure  upon 
the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems, and  their  extensions  within  urban 
areas  the  Interstate  System,  and  tbe  Federal- 
old  urban  system  for  the  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1973.  the  Secretary  shall  deduct  such  sums 
as  he  may  deem  necessary  not  to  exceed  «6 
million  per  fiscal  year,  for  administering  tbe 
provisions  ol  this  subsection  to  )>e  financed 
from  the  appropriation  lor  the  Federal-aid 
systems.  Such  sums  so  deducted  shaU  remain 
available  until  expended.  The  provisions  of 
secUon  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (41  U.8.C.  S) .  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  contracts  and  agreements  made  imder  the 
authority  herein  granted  to  the  Secretary."' 

UXBAH   HICKWAT   POaLlC  TXANSPOaTATIOK 

SEC.  111.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  UUe  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  a  new  secUon  as  follows: 
"1 142,  Urban  highway  pubUc  uansportaUon 
"(a)  To  encourage  the  development.  Im- 
provement, and  use  of  public  mass  trans- 
portation systems  operating  motor  vehicles 
on  highways,  other  than  on  rails,  for  the 
transportation  of  passengers  (hereinafter  In 
this  section  referred  to  as  "buses"!  within 
urbanized  areas  so  as  to  Increaae  the  traffic 
capacity  of  the  Federal-aid  systems,  sums 
apportioned  In  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(31,  (6),  and  (6)  of  subsection  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 104  of  this  Utle  shall  be  available  to  fi- 
nance the  Federal  share  ol  the  cosu  of  proj- 
ecu for  the  construction  of  exclusive  or  pref- 
ercnUal  bu*  lanes,  highway  traffic  control 
devices,  bus  passenger  loading  areas  and 
faculties,  including  shelters,  and  fringe  and 
transponauon  corridor  parking  facilities  to 
serve  bus  and  other  public  mass  transporta- 
tion passengers. 

•■(b)  The  establishment  of  routes  and 
schedules  of  such  public  mass  transportaUon 
systems  shall  be  based  upon  a  couUnulng 
comprehensive  transportation  planning  proc- 
ess carried  on  In  accordance  with  secuoa 
134  of  Utle  23.  United  Slates  Code. 

""(c)  For  all  purposes  of  this  title,  a  project 
authorized  by  subsection  (a!  of  this  section 
shall  be  deemed  to  t>e  a  highway  project,  and, 
except  as  provided  In  subsecUon  (d)  of  this 
section,  the  Federal  share  payable  on  account 
of  such  project  shall  be  that  provided  In  sec- 
tion 130  of  this  Utle. 

"(d)  No  project  authorized  by  this  section, 
other  than  a  project  for  fringe  or  trans- 
portaUon corridor  parlUng  facUlUes.  shall 
be  approved  unless — 

"(1)  such  project  (A)  will  avoid  the  con- 
struction of  a  highway  project  under  thla 
Utle  which  Increases  automobile  traffic  ca- 
pacity, (B)  will  provide  a  capacity  for  the 
movement  of  peraons  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  would  be  provided  by  the  avoided 
highway  project,  and  (C)  will  not  exceed  in 
tlie  amount  of  the  Federal  share,  the  Fedeial 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  avoided  highway 
project;  or 
-(»)  no  other  fesslbl*  or  prudent  highway 
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project  can  provldfl  tbe  addltloaal  capulty 
tor  thB  movement  of  penotu  by  motor  ve- 
blclee  oa  blgbwayi  (other  th&o  oo  rails) 
provided  by  tbls  project. 

"(e)  No  project  autborlzed  by  tble  section 
■hall  be  approved  unlew  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  bos  received  asaurances  sat- 
isfactory to  him  from  the  State  that  public 
masB  transportation  systems  will  have  ade- 
quate capability  to  fully  utlUse  tbe  proposed 
project." 

(b)  Tbe  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  Utle  33. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"14a.  Urban  highway  public  transportation.** 
TiaatroaxAL  hicbw&t  paocaAU 
Sac.  113.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  33.  United 
SUtes  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  tbm 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"I  315.  Territorial  highway  program 

"(a)  Becognlslng  the  mutual  benefits  that 
wUl  accrue  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Gusim,  and 
American  Samoa,  and  to  tbe  United  States 
from  tbe  improvement  of  hlgbways  tn  such 
temtorlec  of  the  united  States,  the  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  assist  each  such  territorial 
government  in  a  program  for  the  cocLStruc- 
tloQ  and  Improvement  of  a  systefti  of  arterial 
highways,  and  necessary  Interlsland  connect- 
ors designated  by  the  Oovemor  of  such 
territory  and  approved  by  the  Secretary. 
Federal  financial  asslstanoe  shall  be  granted 
under  thla  subsection  to  such  tenttorles 
upon  tbe  basis  of  a  Federal  contribution  of 
70  per  centum  of  the  cost  erf  any  project. 

"(b)  In  order  to  establish  a  long-range 
highway  development  program,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorlEed  to  provide  technical  as- 
sistance for  the  establishment  of  an  appro- 
priate agency  to  administer  on  a  continuing 
basis  highway  planning,  design,  construction 
and  maintenance  operatlonx,  the  develop- 
^  ment  of  a  system  of  arterial  and  collector 

3.  highways.    Including    necessary    Interlsland 

X  connectors,    and    the    establishment   at    ad- 

vance acquisition  of  right-of-way  and  relo- 
cation assistance  programs. 

"(c)  No  part  or  the  appropriations  author- 
ized under  this  section  shall  be  available  for 
obligation  or  expenditure  with  respect  to 
any  territory  until  the  Oovemor  enters  Into 
an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  providing 
that  the  government  of  such  territory  (1) 
win  design  and  construct  a  system  of  arterial 
and  collector  highways,  including  necessary 
Interlsland  connectors  built  in  accordance 
with  standards  approved  by  the  Secretary: 
<3)  will  not  impose  any  toll,  or  permit  any 
such  toll  to  be  charged,  for  use  by  vehicles 
or  persons  of  any  portion  of  the  faculties 
constructed  or  operated  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section:  (3)  will  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  faclUtlea  in  a  condition  to 
adequately  serve  the  needs  of  present  and 
future  traffic:  (4)  will  Implement  standards 
for  traffic  operations  and  uniform  traffic 
control  devlcee  which  are  approved  by  tbe 
Secretary. 

"(d)  <1)  Ttme  per  centtmi  of  tbe  stmis  au- 
tliorlB»d  to  be  <^>proprlated  for  each  fiscal 
7«ar  (or  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  of  this 
•action  shall  be  available  for  expenditure 
ozUy  tor  engineering  and  economic  surveys 
and  investigations,  for  the  planning  of  future 
htgbway  programs  and  the  financing  thereof, 
for  studies  of  tbe  economy,  safety,  and  con- 
venience of  highway  usage  and  tbe  desirable 
regulation  and  equiuble  toxauon  thereof, 
and  for  research  and  development,  necessary 
in  connection  with  tbe  planning,  design,  and 
maintenance  of  the  highway  system,  and  tbe 
regulation  and  taxation  of  tbelr  use. 

"(3)  In  addlUon  to  tbe  percentage  provided 
In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsectl<m.  not  to 
exceed  3  per  centum  of  sums  authorlaed  to  be 
appropriated  for  each  fiscal  year  for  carry- 
ing out  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  may 
be  expended  upon  request  of  the  Governor 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  purpoeas  enumerated  In  paragraph  { 1 )  of 
this  subsection. 


"(e)  None  of  tha  ftinds  authorUed  to  be 
appropriated  for  carrying  out  this  section 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  highway  system. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  chapters  1  and  S  of 
this  title  that  are  appUcable  to  Federal-aid 
primary  highway  funds,  other  than  provi- 
sions relating  to  the  apportionment  formula 
and  provisions  limiting  the  expenditure  of 
such  funds  to  the  Federal-aid  systems,  shall 
apply  to  tbe  funds  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  section,  except  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  Inconsist- 
ent with  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"316.  Territories  highway  development  pro- 
gram." 

(c)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  subsection  (a) 
of  section  31S  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
out  of  any  sums  In  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise appropriated — 

(I)  not  to  exceed  »3,0O0.OD0  per  fiacal  year 
for  the  Virgin  Islands  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  June  30,  1973,  and  Jtine 
30.   :»73. 

(3)  not  to  exceed  (3,000,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  Ouam  fcv  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1971,  June  30.  1973.  and  June  SO,  107S. 

(3)  not  to  exceed  $500,000  per  fiscal  year 
for  American  Samoa  for  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1971,  June  30,  1973,  and  June 
30,  1973. 

(d)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971,  shall 
be  available  for  obligation  immediately  upon 
enactment  of  this  section  In  tbe  same  man- 
ner and  to  tbe  same  extent  as  if  such  sums 
were  apportioned  under  chapter  1  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code.  Sums  authorlBed  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973.  and  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  shall  be  available  for  obligation  at  the 
beginning  of  tbe  fiscal  year  for  which  au- 
thorised in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
aame  extent  as  If  such  sums  were  appor- 
tioned under  chapter  1  of  tltla  33.  United 
States  Code. 

DAaiXK    CAP    HICBWAT 

amc.  113.  (a)  Chapter  2  of  title  23,  United 
Sutes  Code,  Is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  section: 
"I  318.  Darlen  Gap  Highway 

"(a)  Tbe  United  SUtea  than  cooperate 
with  the  Government  of  the  Bepublle  of 
Panama  and  with  the  Oovemment  of  Co- 
lombia In  tbe  construction  of  approximately 
two  hundred  and  fifty  mllea  of  highway  In 
such  countries  In  tbe  location  known  as  the 
•Darien  Gap"  to  connect  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Highway  authorized  by  section  313  of  this 
title  with  the  Pan  American  Highway  Sys- 
tem of  South  America.  Such  highway  shall 
be  known  as  the  'Darien  Gap  Highway*. 
Ftmds  authorized  by  this  section  shall  be 
obligated  and  expended  subject  to  the  same 
terms,  conditions,  and  requirements  with 
respect  to  the  Darien  Gap  Highway  as  are 
funds  authorized  lor  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
Highway  by  sutieectlon  (a)  of  section  313  of 
this  Utle. 

"(b)  The  construction  autborlaed  by  this 
section  shall  t>e  under  the  administration 
of  the  Secretary,  who  shall  consult  wltb  tbe 
appropriate  officials  of  the  Department  of 
State  with  respect  to  matters  Involving  tbe 
foreign  relations  of  this  Government,  and 
such  negotiations  with  the  Governments  of 
the  Bepublle  of  Panama  and  Colombia  as 
may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  purpoeea 
of  this  secUon  shall  be  conducted  through, 
or  authorized  by.  the  Department  of  State. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  this  eecUon  shall 
not  create  nor  authorize  the  creaUon  of  any 
obllgaUons  on  the  part  of  the  Goremmant 
or  the  United  Sutes  with  respect  to  any  ex- 
penditures for  highway  survey  or  construc- 
tion beretorore  or  hereafter  undertaken  in 
Panama  or  Colombia,  other  than  the  expend- 


itures authorized  by   the  pnvUtaa  of  thU 

section. 

"(d)  ApproprlaUons  made  pursuant  to 
any  authorlzaUon  ror  the  Darien  Gap  High- 
way shall  be  available  for  expenditure  by  the 
Secretary  for  necessary  administrative  and 
engineering  expenses  In  connection  Wltb  tb« 
Darien  Gap  Highway  program. 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  secUon  the 
term  'construcUon'  does  not  include  any 
cosu  of  rlgbts-of<way,  relocation  assistanca. 
or  the  ellmlnaUon  of  hazards  or  raUwsj 
grade  crossings." 

(b)  Tbe  analysis  of  chapter  3  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  is  hereby  amended  by 
addmg  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  foUowlng: 
"316.  Darien  Gap  Highway." 

(c)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  »100JX>0.000.  to  re* 
main  available  until  expended  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  carry  out  sao- 
tlon  318  of  UUe  33.  United  States  Code. 

aOMUt  un  aATiOM 

Sec.  114.  <a)  Subsection  <a)  of  seeUon 
303  of  tlUe  33.  United  States  Code.  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  fallows : 

"(a)(l}  In  addition  to  tbe  Administra- 
tor of  tbe  Federal  Highway  Adminlstratlcc 
authorized  by  secUon  3(e)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  lYansportatlon  Act,  there  shall  be 
a  Deputy  FMeral  Highway  Administrator 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, with  tbe  approval  of  the  President. 
The  Deputy  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  Federal 
Highway  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 
There  shall  also  be  an  Assistant  Fsdaral 
Highway  Administrator  who  abaU  be  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  .\dministration  and 
shall  be  appointed,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  by  tbe  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion under  the  classified  cini  service  and 
who  shall  perform  such  funcuons.  powera, 
and  duties  as  tbe  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  shall  be  compenaat- 
ed  at  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  of  level 
n  of  tbe  Executive  Schedule  in  secUon  6313 
of  Utle  S.  United  States  Code.  The  Deputy 
Feder&l  Highway  Axlmlnlstrator  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
of  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  tn 
aecUon  5315  of  Utle  5.  United  States  Code. 
The  Assistant  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor shsU  be  compensated  at  the  annual  rate 
of  basic  pay  of  level  V  of  the  EzecuUve 
Schedule  m  secUon  5316  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code." 

(b)  All  provisions  of  law  enacted  before 
the  dat«  of  enactment  of  this  Act  which 
are  Inconsistent  with  the  amendment  made 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  secUon  are  here- 
by repealed  to  tbe  extent  of  such  Incon- 
sistency. 

(c)  The  President  may  authorize  any  per- 
son who  Immediately  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  held  the  office  of 
Director  of  PubUc  Boads  to  act  as  Deputy 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministraUon  created  by  the  amendment 
made  by  subsecUon  (a)  of  this  section  un- 
tU  the  first  Deputy  Administrator  Is  ap- 
pointed In  accordance  with  such  amendment. 
The  President  may  authorize  any  person  act- 
ing as  Deputy  Administrator  in  accordance 
with  this  subsecUon  to  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  authorized  for  the  Office  of  Dep- 
uty Administrator.  Sudi  ccmpensaUon,  If 
authorized,  shall  be  in  Ueu  at.  and  not  in 
addition  to,  any  other  compenaaUon  frooa 
the  United  States  to  which  such  person  may 
be  entlUed. 

TSAIMINC  SND  IKSXAZCH   FELLOWSHZn 
Sac.   115.    (a)    Chapter  3  of  UUe  33  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  tbe  following  new  secUon: 
"1 331.  NaUonal  Highway  InsUttite 

"(a)  Tbe  Secretary  la  authorlBed  and  di- 
rected to  estabUah  and  operate  In  the  Fsd- 
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.r»I    Highway    Administration    >    NatloMa 
HUhway  Institute  hereafter  referred  to  a«the 
•IStltuJe-.  The  institute  shall  develop  ">a 
administer   In   cooperation    with   the   State 
tilghwav  departments,  training  PK-eranuoI 
instrucilon  tor  I^sderal  Highway  Admmlstra- 
tlon  and  State  and  local  highway  departinent 
employees  er.ga«ed  or  to  be  engaged  m  I«ed- 
enJ-ald  highway  work   Such  programs  may 
include,  but   not  be  limited  to.  courses  In 
modern  derelopments.  techniques,  and  pro- 
cedures, relating  to  highway  planning,  etl- 
nroameiitttl  lactors.  acquisition  of  rlghu-ol- 
way  engineering,  construction,  maintenance, 
contract  admlnutratlon.  and  Inspection.  TOe 
Secretary    ahaU     administer     all     authority 
vested  in  him  by  Uili  title  or  by  any  other 
pronalon  of  law  for  the  development  and 
conduct   of   educational   and   training   pro- 
urams  relating  to  highways  through  the  In- 
iatute   Suma  authorized  to  be  deducted  for 
administrative  purposes  by  subsection  (a)  of 
section  104  of  this  tlUe  shaU  be  available  for 
carrying  out  this  subsection. 

"(b)  Not  to  «ce«d  one-half  of  1  per 
centum  of  all  funds  apportioned  for  any 
Oical  vear  tjeglnrUng  after  June  30.  1970,  M 
any  State  under  paragraphs  (1).  (3),  (al- 
and (61  of  .section  104(h)  of  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  expenditure  by  the  State 
highway  department,  sublect  to  approvajby 
the  Secretarv.  for  payment  of  not  to  exceed 
70  per  centum  of  the  coat  of  tuition  and  di- 
rect educational  expenses  (but  not  travel, 
aubalstenc*.  or  salaries)  In  connection  with 
the  education  and  rtalrung  of  State  and  local 
highway  department  employees  as  provided 
In  this  section. 

"(c)  Education  and  training  of  reaeraJ. 
State,  and  local  highway  employees  author- 
U«d  by  this  section  may  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary,  or.  In  the  case  where  such  educa- 
tion and  training  Is  to  be  paid  for  under  sub- 
section lb)  of  this  section,  by  the  state,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  through 
grants  and  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  Individuals." 

(b)  The  ai^vals  of  chapter  3  of  title  23  of 
the  United  states  Code  u  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof: 
"321.  Natloosd  Highway  Institute." 

Id  Section  307la)  of  Utle  23  of  the  tjlklted 
States  Code  Ia  amended  by  Inserting  Inune- 
dlately  after  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentence  ihoieof  the  fouowlng  new 
sentence ;  The  Stcnlny  la  also  authorized, 
acung  UvdependenUy  OS-  In  cooperation  with 
other  Federal  departtnonts.  agencies,  or  In- 
Btrumentaliues.  to  make  grants  foe  research 
fellowships  for  any  purpose  fo«-  which  re- 
search is  otherwise  authorlxod  by  this  sec- 
tion." 

^wwtwg  ON  rSDCXAL  DAMS 

Sac.  116.  (a)  Section  320ld|  of  title  23  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ■flZ.OOOSKO"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ■•»ie.7«l,000". 

Ib(  All  sums  appropriated  under  author- 
ity of  the  Increased  autbocuatloo  of  t3,- 
7S1.000  established  by  the  amendment  made 
by  eubeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be 
available  tor  expenditure  only  in  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  a  bridge  acrofls 
llarkland  Dam  on  the  Ohio  River  near 
Markland.  Indiana,  and  Warsaw  Kentucky. 
No  such  sums  shall  be  appropriated  until 
aU  applicable  reqtilremenu  of  section  330 
of  title  23  of  the  United  States  Code  have 
been  compiled  with  by  the  appropriate 
Federal  agency,  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, and  the  Statea  of  Kentucky  and 
Indiana 
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510  Construction  of  replacement  housing 
"(a)  The  Secretary  may  appro»e  as  a  pMt 
of  Ihe  coat  of  conrtrurtlon  of  ^  ?">]«» 
S.  any  Federal-aid  system  ">•  co«  M  (A) 
constructing  new  housing.  (B)  acquiring 
SSung  housing.  (C)  rehabUtUUng  e^t- 
l^  housing.  aLl  (D)  relocating  existing 
housing,  as  replacement  housing  tor  md^- 
vSuLls  and  families  where  a  proposed  proj- 
ect on  the  Federal-aid  system  cannot  pro- 
ceed to  actual  construction  because  replace- 
S«t  housing  IS  not  avaUable  and  cannot 
S^erwlse  be  made  avalUble  as  required  by 
«ctlM  502  of  thU  title.  For  the  purpo«a 
Jf  "Si  .ub«icUon  the  term  ■housing'  In- 
cludes   aU    appurWnances   thereto. 


Ides    »u    Bppu*t^i*»"'--'"    

•(^.   Staty^hlghwa,    dep.rtment^_shan. 


coNsrarcnoN  or  axi^.\ci»irNT  Hotnimo 
Sec  117    la)  Sections  SIO  and  Bll  of  title 
23    United  States  Code  Including  aU  M«eT- 
ences    thereto    are    hereby    renumbered    as 
sections  511  and  613  respectively. 

(b)  Chapter  5  of  title  23.  United  States 
Code  IS  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  section  509  the  fotlowlng  new  seflUon: 


IDI    atai«#  "•a""".!     — ' ,         _* 

wherever  prtfctlcable.  utllue  the  services  of 
sSTo?  local  governmental  housing  agen- 
cies m  carrying  out  this  "f"™- 

,ci  The  analysis  of  chapter  5  of  tlue  aa. 
nnlt«l  SUtes  Code.  U  amended  by  adding 
after 

■609   Relocation     assistance     programs    on 
Federal  highway  projects. 

?:?to' C^°^"loh  of  replacement  housing." 
(d)  The  deamtlon  of  the  term  ■construc- 
tlon--   ™«x:tlon   101(a)    of  title  33    Unl«d 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 
"T^e  wrm  'construcoon'  mean,  the  super- 
vulng,  inspecting,  actual   building,  and   a^l 
expels  incidental  to  the  construction  or  re- 
construction of  a  highway.  ln':"1'"B  '»'"'- 
ine    surveying,  and  mapping   (Including  es- 
SS'ulhment    of    temporary    ">1    P"'""^?' 
^etlc  markers  In  accordance  with  speclB- 
SSon"  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  In 
^e  Department  of  Commerce) .  acqulsUon  of 
rtghts-Vr-w.y.  relocation  asslstanice.  ellmlna- 
t  In  ot  hoiird.  of  raUway  grade  c>«sln^. 
acquisition  of  replacement  housing  sUes  and 
J^ualtlon.    and    rehabUltatlon.    relocation 
Sd  construction  of  replacement  housing. 
Mnxu  aLTOUiTioK  paocaoa  MTMitTa 
Sxc.  llB.  Section  7  of  the  *«  »' J""J'!,^ 
1940  (54  Stat.  407).  as  amended  (33  U.8.C 
517)  la  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  the  flrst  sentence  strike  >U  »f«' 
"Followlng^  to  and  Including  "Chief  o  Engi- 
neers- and  insert  m  lieu  thereof  service 
of  the  order  requiring  alteraUon  of  the 
bridge,  the  secretary  of  Transportation  . 

lil  In  tlie  second  sentence  Insert  a 
Transportation-    between    "Secretary      and 

"(s'  In  the  third  sentence  strike  out  the 
Ust  word  snd  Insert  m  lieu  thereof  "Trans- 
portation". 

ALASKA     HIGHWAT 

SIC  no  (a)  The  President,  acung  through 
the  Secretaries  of  SUte  and  Transportation, 
is  authorized  to  undertake  negotlaUons  with 
the  Oovernment  of  Canada  tor  the  purpose 
of  entering  Into  a  suitable  agreeinent  au- 
thorizing paving  and  reconstrucUng  the 
AlaSiHlghway  Irom  Dawson  Creek.  Canada 
YSdudlnTa  connecting  highway  to  Haines. 
iiskalTo  the  Alaaka  border,  including  but 
not  llm'lted   to.  necessary  highway  reallne- 

""Tb'i'  -The  President  shall  report  to  Congreas 
not  later  than  one  year  afwr  "■•  <>»<•  °' 
enactment  of  this  section  the  resulU  of  his 
negotiations  under  this  aecuon. 
twrmmn  datx  or  BKLOCATtoM  paoTOioHS 
Sac  120.  section  37  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1B«8  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Bwac'ina  OATX 
•Sic  37.  (a)  Bxcept  as  otherwise  provided 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act 
and  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  Its  enactment, 
except  that  until  July  1.  'S'".  sections  602^ 
MS.  506.  507.  and  60»  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  ss  added  by  this  Act.  shall  be 
appUcable  to  a  Stale  enly  to  the  extent  that 
»nS>  State  is  able  under  Its  la-ws  to  comjfly 


with  such  secUons.  Excapt  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  aft« 
July  1.  1070.  such  sections  shall  be  completely 
applicable  to  all  State..  SocUon  133  ot  atit 
33  united  Statea  Code,  ShaU  not  apply  to 
any  SUte  If  sections  603.  506.  500.  507.  and 
508  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code,  are  ap- 
plicable in  that  SUte,  and  <««""  ^"Jf  ^ 
1970.  such  section  133  Is  repealed,  except  at 
otherwise  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  una 
section.  .  ,  ^  ,_ 

"(b)  In  the  csee  of  any  State  (1)  which  la 
required  to  amend  its  constitution  to  <»°>Ply 
^th  sections  603.  505.  508.  507.  and  60B  of 
title  23,  United  sums  Code,  and  (3)  which 
cannot  submit  ths  required  constltuUonal 
amendment  for  ratlHcatlon  prior  to  July  1- 
1970.  the  date  of  July  1.  1970,  oontalned  In 
subeectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  July  1. 1972." 
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rtmmjETXDHWL-iiD  kwhwat  prooum 
asc  lai.  (ft)  The  Secretary  or  Transpor- 
tation shall  develop  and  Include  tn  the  re- 
port to  Congreas  required  to  be  subBttltted 
in  January  1973.  by  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
August  28.  IftCS  (7ft  Stat,  578:  Public  Law 
89-139),  specific  recommendations  for  the 
runctlonal  reallnement  of  the  Pederal-ald 
systems.  These  recommendutlons  shaU  be 
tMsed  on  the  functional  classlflcatlon  study 
made  in  cooperation  with  the  State  high- 
way departments  and  local  Bovernmenta  u 
required  by  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  19«8  and  submitted  to  the  Congress  in 
1B70  and  the  functional  classlflcatlon  study 
now' underway  of  the  Pederal-ald  systems 
in  IMO. 

(hi  As  a  part  of  the  future  highway  needs 
report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  In  Janu- 
ary 1973,  the  Secretary  shall  also  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  a  con- 
tinuing Pederal-ald  highway  program  for 
the  period  1976  to  1B90.  The  needs  esti- 
mates to  be  used  In  developing  such  pro- 
grams shall  be  In  conformance  with  the 
functional  claaslflcaUon  studies  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a>  of  this  section  and  the 
recommendations  for  the  functional  reallne- 
ment required  by  such  subsection. 

(c)  The  recommendations  required  by  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section  shall  be 
deurmlned  on  the  basis  of  studies  now  being 
conducted  by  the  Secretary  tn  cooperation 
with  the  Stat«  highway  departments  and 
local  governments,  and.  In  urban  areas  of 
more  than  fifty  thousand  population,  utlltt- 
ing  the  cooperative  continuing  comprehen- 
slye  transportation  planning  process  con- 
ducted in  accordance  with  section  134  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code.  The  highway 
needs  estimates  prepared  by  the  States  in 
connecUon  with  this  report  to  Con^M* 
shall  be  submitted  to  Conirresa  by  the  Sec- 
retary, together  with  his  recommendations, 
(d)  As  a  part  of  the  futxire  highway  needs 
report  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary 1972,  the  Secretary  shoU  report  to  Con- 
ttress  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  as  desig- 
nated, and  the  cost  of  Its  construction. 

HIDHWAT  WMCTlflCATtOM  *UTHO«lKATIOM» 

Sec  laa.  (at  Section  ISl(m)  of  Utle  38. 
United  States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(ml  Thet«  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
^lon.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  not  to  exceed 
•20  000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30  'l9«fl  not  to  enceed  820.000.000  for  the 
fisral  year  ending  June  30.  19«7.  not  to  ex- 
ceed »2  000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1970,  not  to  exceed  «27 .000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  not  to 
exceed  •20.600.000  for  the  fiscal  J^r^J' 
ing  June  30. 1972.  and  not  to  exceed  •60.000^ 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1978. 
The  nrovlrtorts  of  this  chapter  relating  to 
the  obligation,  period  of  availablUty  and 
expenditure  of  Federal-aid  primary  high- 
way funds  sbtfl  apply  to  the  funds  author- 


ized to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  thli 
leotlon  after  June  SO,  1907." 

(b>  Section  I36(m|  of  Utle  33.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  to  read  ss  follows: 

*'(m)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  secuon.  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, not  to  exceed  920.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  not  to  exceed 
$20,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1067.  not  to  exceed  »3.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1970,  not  to  exceed 
•3.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  not  to  exceed  13,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1072,  and  not  to  exoeed 
•5.00O.0O0  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  The  provisions  ol  this  chapUr  relating 
to  the  obligation,  period  of  availability,  and 
expendltxire  of  Federal-old  primary  highway 
funds  sboU  apply  to  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  section 
after  June  30.  1967." 

MTOnWAT   BEAXTTTFtCATIOlV   COKlOanON 

Sec.  123.  (o)  There  Is  hereby  established 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  Commission 
on  Highway  Beaut Ificat ion.  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Commission". 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  comprised  of 
eleven  members  as  follows: 

( 1 )  two  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Cocnmlttee  on  Public 
Works  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate; 

(2)  two  majority  and  two  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  HoTise  Committee  on  Public 
Works  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives; 

(3)  three  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  among 
persons  who  are  not  offloera  or  employees  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(c)  The  Chairman  shall  be  elected  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission  by  a 
majority  vote  of  such  members.  Any  vacancy 
which  may  occur  on  the  ComnUssion  shall 
not  affect  its  powers  or  functions  but  shall 
be  filled  In  the  some  manner  In  which  the 
original  appointment  was  made. 

(d)  The  organization  meeting  of  the 
Commission  shall  be  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  may  be  specified  in  a  coll  Issued 
Jointly  by  the  senior  member  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the  senior 
member  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

(e)  Six  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  smaller  number, 
OS  determined  by  the  Commission,  may  con- 
duct hearings. 

(f)  Members  of  Congress  who  are  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  serve  without  com- 
pensation In  addition  to  that  received  for 
their  services  as  Members  of  Congress;  but 
they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses 
incurred  by  them  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  veeted  in  the  Commission. 

(g)  Members  of  the  Conunlsolon  who  are 
not  Members  of  Con^n-ess  or  otnoen  or  em- 
ployees In  the  executive  branch  shoU  each 
receive  $100  per  dlem  when  engaged  in  the 
actual  performance  of  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission,  plus  relmbursexnent  for  travel, 
sulwlstence.  and  other  neoesaary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duUee. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  (1)  study  exist- 
ing statutes  and  regulations  governing  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  Junkyards 
in  areas  adjacent  to  the  Federal-old  high- 
way system:  (2)  review  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Federal  and  State  agencies 
charged  with  administrative  Jurlsdlctloo  over 
such  highways  insofar  as  such  poUciea  and 
practices  relate  to  govaming  the  control  of 
outdoor  advertlElng  and  Junkyards:  (3)  com- 
pile data  necessary  to  understand  and  de- 
termine the  requirements  for  such  ooatrol 
which  may  now  exist  or  are  likely  to  exist 
within  the  foreseeable  future;  <4)  study 
problems   relating    to    the   control   ot   on- 


premise  outdoor  advertising  signs,  promo- 
tional signs,  directional  signs,  and  olgns 
providing  Information  that  Is  easentlal  to 
the  motoring  public;  (6)  study  methods  of 
financing  and  possible  sources  of  Federal 
funds,  including  use  of  the  Highway  Triist 
Fund,  to  carry  out  a  highway  beautlflca- 
tlon  program;  and  (6)  recommend  such 
modifications  or  additions  to  existing  laws, 
regulations,  policies,  practices,  and  demon- 
stratlon  programs  aa  will.  In  the  Judgment 
of  the  Commission,  achieve  a  workable  and 
effective  highway  beantlflcatlon  program  and 
best  serve  the  public  Interest. 

(1)  The  CommlSKlon  shall,  not  later  than 
one  year  after  the  funding  of  this  MCtlon 
submit  to  the  President  and  the  Congreas 
lU  final  report.  It  shall  cease  to  exist  six 
months  ofter  submission  of  sold  report.  All 
records  and  papers  of  the  Commission  shall 
thereupon  be  delivered  to  the  Administrator 
of  General  Services  for  deposit  In  the  Ar- 
chives of  the  United  States. 

(J )  The  Chairman  of  the  Cosunlssion  shall 
request  the  head  of  each  Federal  department 
or  Independent  agency  which  has  on  Inter- 
est In  or  nssponalblUty  with  respect  to  the 
control  of  outdoor  advertising  and  of  Junk- 
yards to  appoint,  and  the  head  of  such  de- 
partment or  agency  shall  appoint,  a  liai- 
son oflkrer  who  shall  work  closely  with  the 
Commission  and  Its  staff  In  matters  pertain- 
ing to  this  section. 

(k)  In  carryii^  out  its  duties  the  Com- 
mission shall  seek  the  advice  of  various 
groups  Interested  in  the  problems  relating 
to  the  control  of  outdoor  advertising  and 
Junkyards  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
State  and  local  governments,  public  and 
private  organizations  working  in  the  fields 
of  environmental  protection  and  con- 
servation, communications  media,  commer- 
cial advertising  Interests,  industry,  educa- 
tion, and  labor. 

(1)  The  Coinmlsslon  or,  on  authorization 
of  the  Commission,  any  committee  of  two 
or  more  members  may,  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
hold  such  heojlngB  and  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places  as  the  Commission  or  such 
authorised  committee  may  deem  advisable. 
Subpenas  for  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  wltoesaes  or  the  production  of  wrltt«n  or 
other  matter  may  be  Issued  only  on  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  and  shall  be 
served  by  anyone  designated  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Oonunisslon. 

(m)  The  Commlsfiion  is  authorised  to  se- 
cure from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
dividual InsCnunentaOlty  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  any  Information 
it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  functions 
under  this  section  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  and  instrumentality  is  author- 
ised and  directed  to  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Commission  upon  request  made 
by  the  CXialrman. 

(n)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$300,000,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section  and  such 
moneys  as  may  be  appropriated  shall  t>e 
available  to  the  Commission  until  expended. 

(o)  The  Coounlsslon  Is  authorised  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  a  staff 
director,  and  such  addlUonai  personnel  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  It  to  carry  out  its 
functions.  The  Director  and  personnel  may 
be  appointed  without  regard  to  provisions  at 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  covering  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  xaA  may 
t>e  p&ld  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  63 
of  such  title  relating  to  closGlflcatlon  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates.  Any  Psderal 
employees  subject  to  the  civil  service  laws 
and  regulations  who  may  be  employed  by 
the  Conunlssion  shall  retain  civil  service 
status  without  interruption  or  loss  of  status 
or  privilege.  In  no  event  shall  the  staff  direc- 
tor or  any  other  employee  receive  aa  com- 
pensation an  amount  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 


mum rate  for  OB-18  of  the  OenermI  Schedula 
under  section  &33a  of  title  6,  United  States 
Code.  In  addition,  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  in  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  8,  United  Stat«s  Code,  but  at  rates 
not  to  exceed  tlOO  per  dlem  for  indlvlduslo. 
(p)  The  Commission  Is  authcs'ized  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  agreements  for  studies  and 
surveys  with  public  and  private  organin- 
tlona  and.  If  neoessary.  to  transfer  fluids  to 
Federal  agencies  from  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  to  carry  out  such 
of  Its  duties  as  the  Commission  determines 
con  best  be  carried  out  in  that  manner. 

SLZMZKATXOIT      OW     SEOlCEFfTS     Or      ZKTXXSTATB 
STSTVM   MOT  TO  U  OOHM'SUCTSO 

Sxc.  124.  SecUon  103  of  tJUo  23.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  ths 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(g)  The  Secretary,  on  July  1,  1973,  shall 
remove  from  de^gnatlon  ss  a  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  every  segment  of  such 
System  for  which  a  Sta.te  has  not  established 
a  schedule  for  the  expenditure  of  funds  for 
completion  of  construction  of  such  segment 
within  the  period  of  availability  of  fxinds 
authortaed  to  l>e  appropriated  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System,  and  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  State  has  not  provided 
the  Secretary  with  assurancee  Hatlsfoctory 
to  him  that  such  schedule  wlQ  be  met. 
Nothing  in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  substitution  prior 
to  July  1,  1973,  of  alternative  segments  of 
the  Interstate  System  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  this  title.  Any  segment  of 
the  Interstate  System  with  respect  to  which 
a  State  has  not  submitted  plans,  specifica- 
tions, and  estimates  for  approval  by  the 
Secretary  by  July  1.  1975.  shall  be  removed 
from  designation  as  a  part  of  the  Interstate 
System.  No  segment  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem removed  under  authority  of  the  pre- 
ceding sentence  shall  thereafter  be  desig- 
nated as  a  part  of  the  Interstate  System." 

TJXBAK   ASXA  TOAmC   OPIOATIONS  IMPaoVIMKKT 


See.  126.  Subsection  (b)  of  secUon  138  of 
title  23,  United  States  OCMle.  la  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  If  such  project"  ond  all  that 
follows  down  through  and  including  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  a  period  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  such  project  Is  located  In  on 
urban  orea  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  pop- 
ulation, such  project  shall  be  based  on  a  oon- 
tinulng  comprehensive  tranaportatlDn  plan- 
ning process  carried  on  in  accordance  with 
section  134  of  this  title." 

AUTHOaXTT   FOS  OKMOMBimATlOH   paOJVCTB 

Szc.  126.  Subsection  <c)  (8)  of  sectUm  307 
of  title  23.  United  Statee  Code,  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "in^udlng  demonstTotlon 
projects  In  connection  with  such  purposes." 

BCONOmC    QOOWTB    CLNfUt    OXVCOnC^NT 
HmHWATB 

Bic.  137.  (a>  Chapter  I  of  UUe  23,  United 
States  Code.  Is  further  amandsd  by  adding 
after  secUon  143  thereof  a  new  seeUon  as 
fotlows: 

"{  143.  Economic  growth  center  development 
highways 

"(a)  m  order  to  demonstrate  the  role  that 
highways  can  play  to  promote  the  desirable 
development  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources, to  revitalize  and  diversify  the  econ- 
omy of  rural  areas  and  smaller  oommunlties, 
to  enhance  and  disperse  Industrial  growth, 
to  encourage  more  balanced  population  pat- 
terns, to  check,  and.  where  possible,  to  re- 
verse current  migratory  trends  from  rural 
areas  and  smaller  conmiunltlee,  and  to  Im- 
prove living  conditions  and  the  quality  of 
the  environment,  the  Secretary  is  authorlaed 
to  make  grants  to  States  for  demonstration 
projects  for  the  construction,  reoonstruotlon. 


^rf^lfc.T^X>ECCI/^XT  AT     x>icf-f\OT\ UOTTCF 
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„a  improvement  of  <le»elopiB«Bt  Wgh-mT. 
oS  the  Ftder»]-«1<1  prlmmry  .y»tem  to  eerre 

wowth  centers  and  surrounding  •«*»•  ^ 
S^«ge  the  loctlon  of  business  «"?  °^"»- 
?^  m  rur»I  .rees.  f«lllt»te  the  ""^""^  ° 
Sor  in  sparsely  popul.ted  Me«.  «■'  P'"" 
liS.  n.rml  cltlsens  with  Improved  hlghwsTS 
M^SVubllc  «>d  private  servic  «s  health 
^t5«tlon.  .mJloTment^ucatlon^nd 

cStural   actlvltlea.   or   otherwise   '°«"f»«! 
the  w^al  and  Kwnomlc  development  »' njral 

'eommunules,  and  for  P"»"'-'f^'^'S- 
investigations  In  connection  there'srttti. 

■■!i    Bach  Ocvernor  may  ""f?"'  "  JJ* 
Secretary  his  recommendations  for    (1>   t^« 

•'nr?v°t?,"sifr^"°ro"rh.s"Sfn,rd.^- 

Son'fnVpp^c^.^t;'^'-"-  ■"  «»--'= 
™wth  enters  for  "JemonKratlon  pro^ts^ 
-Tc)    Dpoa  the   application  of  the   Btare 
bluhwav  department  of  any  State  In  wWch 
^%^notiui  growth  center  approved  by  the 
SLJSw7    a.    eligible    for    a  demonstratwn 
%T^  located^he  Secretary  "  •>'^"f^, 
^n  n.v  uo  to  100  per  centum  of  the  coet  ol 
"n^nLrlng  and  Gnomic  surveys  or  or^ 
f^eX.tlon5  necessan-  for  the  r>^*^f^*^_ 
design  of  development  '"g'^"^'^''"  •■^' ^1 
^rald  primary  system  needed   "  P^°«*^ 
Appropriate  access  to  such  growth  cenwr  In- 
^udlng  publicly  owned  airport  fsc  lltles  and 
publlc^rts  for  water  «»°»P«"',"°°J:^'',^ 
MV  be^establlshed  to  serve  It.  In  order  to 
SSy  out^e  purpose,  of  this  s^tlon^ 
^d)  Except  as  otherwise  P""'"*??,^  .^'! 
section,  all   of   the  provisions   of  "^^  ""' 
Sp  icable  to  Federal-aid  P"f»^.  ^'8^'^ 
^X.nt  those  which  the  Secretary  determines 
SrmcoS^tent  with  this  -"on  ^..jU^PP.J 
to  development  highways  and  to  funds  au 
CfcnriM«i  to  carry  out  this  section.  For  the 
p^vS;^  o,  ^on.  .05,  108.  and  IIB  of  tW. 
Ime   funds  authorlied  to  carry  out  'bis  sec- 
ton  shall  be  deemed  to  be  apportioned  on 
Ji^u^  1  next  pr«:edlng  the  commencement 
irthe  flscal  year  for  which  authorlMd.  No 
S«te^^rL,lve  In  any  fiscal  year  more 
Si  if^r  centum  of  the  funds  "^^"^ 
to^rry  but  this  section  tor  such  0^  J«fj 
•^Th.  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  any 
oro  «t  for  construction,  reconstruction,  or 
fmpr^vement  of  a  development  blghw.y  un- 
5er  this  section  shall  be  Increased  by  not  to 
exceed  an  additional  20  per  centum  of  the 
c»r?t  "ch  proiect.  ««Pt  i^'  '-  °°  t^. 
ahaU  the  Federal  share  exceed  95  per  cen- 
tum of  the  cost  ot  such  project, 

•IfWU    Except   in  the   case   of   a  project 
sub,^  «  P^alraph  ,1.  »'  '»^'."^™- 
no  orolect  shall  be  approved  by  the  secretary 
und«^^i  section  JntU  he  has  <^^^ 
that   such    project    WIU    P'-<"?f"  .'^^   "f^! 
and  purpo.es  set  forth  In  subsection  (al   of 
tbu  s«:tlon  and  that  the  economic  growth 
center  to  be  benefited  will  meet  such  criteria 
C  he   if  ter  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
"   Corimerc.,    deems    nece«»r,,    'nclud^ 
but  not  limited  to.  the  """?'"°f,;  <llf°!^ 
centers    shall    be    geographl»lIy    "»»«;- 
nomlcally    capable    of    ""'""""-^ .V*?*: 
canUy  to  the  development  of  the  «»•■  '"^ 
(2.   urowth  centers  shall  have  a  population 
not  in  excess  of  one  hundred  thousand  ac- 
»rdSg  tS^e  latest  available  Federal  oen- 
Zi.  iZapprovlng  project,  the  SecretalT  sl»^l 
,l,e  preference   to  those  areas  offerlngtte 
moat  potenual  tor  future  economic  gro»th. 
■121  In  the  esse  of  a  project  proposed  to 
be  conducted  within  the  Appalachian  region 
„  defined  In  section  403  ot  the  Appalachian 
Be«lonal  Development  Act  of  1965.  no  proj- 
^shaU  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  uiidM 
this  section  until  he  shall  have  consulted 
with  tue  Federal  cochalrman  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Comnusslon.  In  me  c»m  of 
a  project  propoeed  to  be  oondocted  within 
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an  economic  development  ««><«'^"  ^""°';^ 
uT  tme  V  of  the  Public  Worlts  and  Economic 
S^vilopmeot  Act  of   1»«5.  no  ?">)«'•?»" 
be  appVoved  by  the  Secretary  "°^' '^\«; 
tlon  untu  he  shall  have  consulted  with  the 
Federal  Cochalrman  for  such  ««'<>■;»'"* 'J' 
secretary  of  Commerce.  In  consulUtlon  with 
^  spp^oprute  omclal.  the  Secret«7  ^1> 
establish  cVlterla  lor  the  selection  of  gro^t^ 
centers    eligible    for    assUtance    under    this 
SSuon  such   that  the   alms   and   purposes 
s^  forti  u.  subsection   (al   of  tW.  "ctlon 
wiu   be   promoted.   Such   criteria   shall   In - 
Tlude,  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  fo"°»;^n8 
in    growth  centers  shall  be  geographically 
ind    «oTomlc.lly    capable    ot    contrlbut  ng 
BlmlOcanUy    to    the    development    of    the 
aAa.  (21   growth  centers  shall  bave  a  pop- 
^tlon  not  in  excess  ot  one  hundred  thou- 
sand persons  according  to  the  latest  avail- 
able F«leral  census,  and    (31    the  "lection 
of  such  growth  centers  within  the  APP»1»- 
cblan  region  and  the  economic  *»«1°P"""« 
regions  shall  take  mto  account  the  P"^«5" 
of   the  Appalachian  Regional  Developinent 
^t  of  1965  and  the  Public  Worfc.  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  1965.  In  »PP/°'lnK 
projects  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference 
U  those  areas  offering   the  most  potentla 
jor   future   economic   growth   and    he   shall 
make   arrangements   for  close   coordination 
throughout    the    development    and  JroP'"- 
iSStfuon  ol  the  proiect  wltt  'he  Federa 
cochalrman    of    the    Appalachian    Regional 
Commission,  or  with   the  appropriate  Fed- 
eral  Cochalrman   of   on   economic   develop- 
ment region,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
at  the  case  may  be. 

"(g)  There  Is  authorlied  to  be  appropri- 
ated out  ot  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  not 
to  exceed  »so.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972.  and  not  to  exceed  •60  - 
()00,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

(b)   The  analysis  ot  chapter  1  of  title  23. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
■■M3.  Economic  growth  center  development 
highways," 
rmEKAi.  aasax  or  aNcxKxxawc  costs 
Sic    128    Section  120  of  title  23.  UnlWd 
States  Code,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 
-(hi  At  the  request  ol  any  State,  the  Sec- 
retary  may   from   time  to  time  enter   mto 
agreements  with  such  State  to  reimburse  the 
State  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  costs  of 
nrellmlnary  and  construction  engineering  at 
kn  agreed  percentage  ot  actual  construction 
cosuTtor  each  project.  In  lieu  of  the  actual 
engineering  costs  for  such  project.  The^" 
re»ry  shall  annually  review  each  such  agree- 
ment to  insure  that  such  percentage  reasoD- 
ably  represents  the  engineering  costs  actu- 
ally Incurred  t)y  such  Stale." 

©ismicT  or  cottncBi* 
Sac  12»  lai  In  the  case  of  the  foUowlns 
routes  on  the  Interstate  System  In  the  Dis- 
trict ot  Columbia  authorffled  tor  construc- 
tion by  section  23  ot  the  Federal-aid  High- 
way Act  ot  1968.  the  government  ot  tbe  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  t-le  Secretary  of 
Trunsportatlon  shaU  reatudy  such  projects 
and  report  to  Congress  not  later  than  12 
months^ter  the  date  of  inactment  of  this 
subwicuon  their  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  projects.  Including  any  alter- 
n»tlve  routes  or  pUns: 

(1)  EaM  Ug  ot  the  Inner  Loop,  beginning 
at  Bladensburg  Road,  1-295  (section  C4.1  to 

(2)  North  Central  and  Northeast  Freeways, 
I-B6  (section  CT  to  C13l  and  I-70S  (section 

(b)  Tbe  government  ot  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  study  the  project  tor  the  North  I^  of 
the  inner  Loop  from  point  JUI  3  oh  '-"  " 
point  CT  on  I-»S,  •«  dealgnated  In  the    1966 


Estimate  of  the  Coat  of  Completion  of  the 
National  SysUm  of  Interstate  and  Defend 
Highways  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  ,  and 
fhfll  re'port  to  Congress  not  later  than  12 
months  Vfter  the  date  ol  enactment  of  iWs 
subsection  their  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  prtJject  Including  any  recom- 
mended alternative  routes  or  plans. 

IJJOISN  SISiaVATlDH  SOAOS  SNO  BEIKM 

Sac  130.  The  definition  ot  the  t«nn  "In- 
dian reservation  roods  and  bridges"  1°  'lo- 
tion 101(a)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows :  ^     .^a 

■The  term  Indian  reservaoon  roods  and 
bridges  means  roads  and  brtdgee  that  are 
located  within  or  provide  access  to  an  In- 
dVon  reservation  or  Indian  trust  l«id  or 
restricted  Indian  land  which  is  "O'  "^ 
ject  to  fee  tlOe  alienation  ""^out  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Federal  Government  on  which 
Indians  reside  whom  the  SKr""^  °'  »J" 
Interior  has  determined  to  be  eUglble  for 
se"t^  generally  available  to  Indians  under 
7S!^\   laws  specifically   appUcable   to   In- 

dlans."  

ticHMOKD-ernasat^c  nrarrpiKl 

sac    131.  The  secretary  of  Tranaportatton 
la  authorized  to  amend  any  agreement  here- 
tofore entered  Into  "n*"'  ">'  P»Ii    S^t2 
section    129(d)    of    title    23.    Dnlted    StatM 
Code  m  order  to  permit  the  continuation  of 
tolls  on   the  existing  Richmond-Petersburg 
Turnpike  to  finance  the  construction  wltWn 
the  existing  termini  of  such  turnpike  of  two 
Isnw  thereon  In  addition  to  the  lanes  In  ex- 
iswnce  on  the  date  ot  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion necessary  to  meet  traffic  '^ndhlghway 
safety    requlremenu.    Any    amended    agree- 
ment entered  Into  for  such  purposes  shall 
provide  assurances  that  the  existing  ttmi- 
plke   (including  tbe  additional  lanes     shall 
become  free  to  the  public  upon  the  collection 
of  tolls  BUlBclent  to  liquidate  all  construc- 
tion cosu.  and  the  cosu  of  maintenance,  op- 
eration, and  debt  service  during  the  period 
of  tou  collecuons  to  Uquldate  such  construc- 
tion costs,  but  in  no  event  shall  tolls  be  col- 
lected after  date  ol  maturity  of  those  bonds 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
section  Issued  for  consideration  ot  such  turn- 
pike having  the  latest  maturity  date. 


uaroaT  »no  wsTxapoaT  scciei 
Src,  132.  section  105  of  Utle  23.  United 
states  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection, 
■•(gl  In  preparing  programs  to  submltln 
accofdance  with  subsection  (a)  ot  this  sec- 
tion, the  State  highway  departments  shaU 
give  consideration  to  proJecU  providing 
direct  and  convenient  public  access  to  pub- 
lic airports  and  public  ports  lor  water  traiu- 
portation,  and  In  approving  such  P««rams 
toe  Secretary  shaU  give  conslderauon  to  such 
projects." 
miasi.  rumciFATJON  ra  thk  tMnanMMm 

OF    TOU.    BOAD8 

SIC  133  Section  129  of  tlUe  23,  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  redealgnatuif 
aubeecuon  (ei  as  subsecUon  (I),  including 
any  reference  thereto,  and  by  inaerUng  to- 
m«llaUly  before  such  redesignated  subeec- 
tlon  (f)  the  following: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
sutaecuon  (bi  of  this  section,  the  Secrel«y 
may  permit  Federal  participation  In  tHe  "^ 
construcuon  and  Improvement  of  any  ton 
road  providing  for  only  two  lanes  of  traBc, 
which  u  designated  part  of  the  tnterstate 
System  on  the  date  ot  enactment  of  Uils 
subsection  aa  he  may  find  necessary  w  bring 
such  two  line  toll  road  to  the  geometric  and 
construction  standards  for  the  IntCTstate 
System  In  order  to  provide  for  the  safe  use 
of  such  highway  as  part  of  the  "«««*" 
System  and  to  fodliute  the  removal  of  tolls 
therefrom.  F»deral  participation  m  luch  re- 
construction and  Improvement  ahaU  be  on 
the  same  buU  and  In  the  same  manner  is 
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In  the  confltructlon  of  Ine  Inwrstate  System 
blghwafB  under  thl£  chapter.  No  Federal  p»r- 
tlclpatlon  shall  be  permitted  pursuant  to 
ihlB  subsection  except  on  two  lane  toll  n»da 
which  were  designated  as  a  part  of  the  In- 
terstate System  on  or  before  June  30.  1968. 
Before  Federal  participation  under  this  sub- 
secUon, the  State  highway  department  and 
the  toll  road  authority  Involved  shall  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  tbe  Secretary  which 
ahall  provide  that — 

"(1)  no  Indebtedness  which  Is  to  be  liq- 
uidated by  the  collection  of  tolls  (In 
addition  to  indebtedness  In  existence  on  date 
of  exkaclment  in  this  subsection )  ahaU  be 
incurred  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
subsection. 

•■(3)  all  tolls  received  from  tbe  operation 
of  the  toll  road,  less  the  actual  coet  of  such 
operation  and  maintenance,  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  the  repayment  of  only  those  bonds 
ouutandlng  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  subsection  constituting  a  valid  lien 
against  such  toll  road  and  its  maintenance 
and  operation  and  debt  service  during  the 
period  of  toll  collection; 

"(3)  the  toll  road  shall  twcome  free  to 
the  public  upon  collection  of  tolls  sufficient 
to  Uquldate  all  such  bonds." 
mxMGK  AND  coBamoa  puucxno  rACxurxn 
8s>c.  134.  (a)  Section  137  of  title  33.  United 
States  Code,  is  anunded  to  read  as  follows: 
"I  137.  Fringe  and  corridor  parking  facilities 
"(a)  Tbe  Secretary  may  approve  as  a  proj- 
ect on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  the 
acquisition  of  land  adjacent  to  the  right-of- 
way  outalde  a  central  business  district,  as 
defined  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  publicly  owned  parking  fadlltlea 
thereoD  or  within  such  right-of-way.  includ- 
ing the  use  of  the  air  space  above  and  be- 
low the  established  grade  line  of  the  high- 
way pavement,  to  serve  an  urbsji  area  of  fifty 
thousand  population  or  more.  Such  parking 
facility  shall  be  located  and  designed  In 
conjunction  with  existing  or  planned  public 
transportation  facilities.  In  the  event  fees 
are  charged  for  the  use  of  any  such  facility, 
the  rate  thereof  shall  not  be  in  excess  of 
th*t  required  for  maintenance  and  opera- 
Uou  (including  compensation  to  any  per- 
son for  operating  such  facility ) . 

"(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  not  approve  any 
project  under  this  section  uatU — 

"(1)  be  has  determined  that  the  State,  or 
the  political  subdivision  thereof,  where  such 
project  Is  to  be  located,  or  any  agency  or  In- 
strumenUUty  of  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division, has  the  authority  and  capability  of 
coDBtrucUng,  maintaining,  and  operating  the 
faculty; 

"(3)  he  has  entered  Into  an  agreement 
govemlng  the  flnonclng.  maintenance,  and 
operaUon  of  tbe  parking  faculty  with  such 
State,  political  subdivision,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality. Including  necessary  require- 
mentB  to  insure  that  adequate  public  trans- 
portation services  will  be  available  to  persons 
using  such  facility:  and 

"<S)  he  bas  approved  design  »tandar<is  for 
constructing  such  facility  developed  In  co- 
operation with  the  SUte  highway  depart- 
ment. 

"(0)  The  term  'parking  facilities'  for  pur- 
poeaa  of  this  section  shall  include  access 
toads,  buildings,  structures,  equipment.  Im- 
provements, and  interests  In  lands. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section,  or  in  any 
rule  or  regulation  Issued  under  this  section, 
or  in  any  agreement  required  by  this  sec- 
Uon.  ShaU  prohibit  (1)  any  State.  poUUcal 
sutKllvlslon,  or  agency  or  insbrumentality 
thereof,  from  contracting  with  any  peraen  to 
operate  any  parking  facility  constructad 
under  this  section,  or  (3)  any  such  peiaon 
from  so  operating  such  facility. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  not  approve  any 
project  undN  this  section  unless  he  deter- 
mines that  It  Is  baaed  on  a  continuing  com- 
prebanslve  transportation  planning  jiroceas 
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carried  on  In  accordance  with  section  134  of 
this  utle." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  1  of  sucb  title 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  ra- 
lattng  to  section  137  and  inserting  Id  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"137.  Fringe  and  corridor  partclng  faculties." 

(c)  SecUon  11  of  tbe  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  IMS  Is  hereby  repealed. 

PITBUC  RXAftlNCS 

Sac.  13S.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  seoUoo  138 
of  Utle  23.  United  States  Code.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "Such  certification  shall  be 
accompanied  by  a  report  which  indicates  the 
consideration  given  to  the  economic,  social, 
environmental,  and  other  effects  of  the  plan 
or  highway  location  or  design  and  various 
altemaUves  which  were  raised  during  tbe 
hearing  or  which  were  otherwise  considered." 
(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  138 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  period  at  tbe 
end  thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  report." 

XCONOaCtC,  SOCXAX.,  CWVXBOHMKNTSL.  AJflk  OTBSa 
XUPACT 

Sec.  136.  (a)  Section  109(g)  of  title  33, 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  within  30 
days  after  the  day  of  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral-aid Highway  Act  of  1970  guidelines  for 
minimizing  possible  soil  erosion  from  high- 
way construction.  Such  guidelines  shall  apply 
to  all  proposed  projects  with  respect  to  which 
plans,  specifications,  and  estimates  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  after  the  Issuance  of 
Euch  guidelines." 

(b)  Such  section  109  Is  further  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follawlng: 

"(h)  Not  later  than  July  I.  1972.  the  Sec- 
retary, after  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  officials,  shall  submit  to 
Congress,  and  not  later  than  90  days  after 
such  submission,  promulga".*  guidelines  de- 
signed to  assure  that  possible  adverse  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  environmental  effects  re- 
lating to  any  proposed  project  on  any  Federal- 
aid  system  have  been  fully  considered  in 
developing  such  project,  and  that  the  final 
decisions  on  the  project  are  made  in  the  best 
orerall  public  Interest,  taking  Into  considera- 
tion the  need  for  fast,  safe  and  efficient  trans- 
portation, public  services,  and  the  coats  of 
eliminating  or  mlnlmlelng  such  adverae  ef- 
fects and  tbe  following: 

"(1)  air,  noise,  and  water  pollution: 

"(3)  destruction  or  disruption  of  msn- 
made  and  natural  reeouroes.  aesthetic  values, 
community  cohesion  and  the  availability  of 
pubUo  facilities  and  services; 

"(3)  adverse  employment  effects,  and  tax 
anrt  property  value  losses; 

" (4 )  Injurious  displacement  of  people, 
businesses  and  farms;  and 

"(5)  disruption  of  desirable  community 
and  regional  growth 

Such  guidelines  shall  apply  to  aU  proposed 
in-ojects  with  respect  to  which  plans,  specl- 
ficaUons,  and  estimates  are  approved  by  tbe 
Secretary  after  the  Issuance  of  such  guide- 
lines. 

"(I)  The  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
lipproprlaie  Federal,  State,  and  local  oflkslaU. 
shall  develop  and  promulgate  standartls  for 
highway  noise  levels  compatible  with  differ- 
ent land  uses  and  after  July  I.  1973.  shaU  not 
approve  plans  and  specifications  for  any  pro- 
posed project  on  any  Federal-aid  system  for 
which  location  approval  has  not  yet  been  se- 
cured unleas  he  determines  that  such  plans 
and  specifications  include  adequate  meaa- 
urea  to  Implement  the  appropriate  noise  lertf 
standards. 

"(J)  The  Secretary,  alter  consultation  with 
tbe  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  ahall  develop  and  promulgate 
guidelines  to  aaure  t2iat  highways  con- 
structed pursuant  to  this  title  are  conalctaat 


with  any  approved  plan  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  ambient  air  quality  standard  for 
any  air  quality  control  region  designated  pur- 
suant to  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended." 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  307  of  title 
23.  Unlte<I  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  sentence:  "The  highway  re- 
search program  herein  authorised  shall  also 
Include  studies  to  Identify  and  measure. 
quantitatively  and  quaUUtlvely.  those  fac- 
tors which  relate  to  economic,  eoclal,  envi- 
ronmental, and  other  impacts  of  highway 
projects." 

amaxsT  patscxkts  poa  axnacxicnrr  moutasio 
SBC.  137.  SecUon  608  of  tlUe  28.  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  redesignating 
subsection  (b)  as  subsection  (e)  and  insert- 
ing  a  new  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 

"(b)(1)  In  addition  to  the  amounu  other- 
wise authorized  by  this  title,  the  State  agency 
shall  make  an  interest  payment  to  compen- 
sate such  owner  for  any  increased  rale  of  In- 
terest which  such  owner  la  required  to  pay 
for  financing  such  replacement  dwelling. 

"(3)  This  interest  payment  ahall  be  com- 
puted and  allowed  only  If  there  was  an 
existing  mortgage  against  the  dwelling  trana- 
terred  to  the  Slate  and  such  mortgage  was  a 
valid  lien  on  said  premises  for  at  least  one 
year  prior  to  the  institution  of  negotiations 
for  the  acquisition  of  such  property,  and  if 
the  mortgage  for  the  replacement  dwelling 
bean  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  in- 
terest rate  on  the  mortgage  of  tbe  transferred 
dwelling:  but,  in  no  event  shall  such  Interest 
on  the  replacement  dwelling  be  greater  than 
the  maximum  interest  allowable  under  State 
law. 

"(3)  Tbe  value  of  the  Interest  payment 
shall  be  tbe  difference  in  the  Interest  rate 
existing  on  tbe  balance  of  any  mortgage  on 
a  transferred  dwelling  and  the  interest  rate 
on  the  mortgage  of  the  replacement  dwelling 
for  the  remainder  of  the  tertn  of  any  such 
mortgage  on  such  tranaferred  dwelling  re- 
duced to  discounted  present  value. 

"(4)  The  discount  rate  as  above  provided 
shall  be  the  maximum  rate  of  Interest  per- 
mitted to  be  paid  on  savings  deposits  by  any 
savmgs  bank  within  the  State  pursuant  to 
the  rules  ana  regulations  of  the  Federal  De- 
posit Insurance  Corporation." 

Ai.ASKAw    ikasiSTaMCS 
ace.  138.   (a)   Subsection  (b>   of  section  7 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  There  is  hereby  authorlaad  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction  of  Federal-aid 
highways  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  out  of  tbe 
Highway  Trust  Fund  and  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  made  available  to  the  State 
of  Alaska  under  title  3S.  United  States  Code, 
(30,000,000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1973  and  June  30.  1973." 

(b)  Any  right-of-way  for  roads,  roadways, 
highways,  tramways,  trails,  bridges,  and  ap- 
purtenant structures  reserved  by  section 
331(d)  of  title  48,  United  SUtes  Code  (61 
SUt.  418.  1947),  not  Utilised  by  the  United 
State*  or  by  the  State  or  territory  of  Alaska 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  hereof,  shall 
be  and  hereby  Is  vacated  and  relinquished 
by  tbe  Umted  States  to  the  end  and  intent 
tbat  such  reservation  shall  merge  with  the 
fee  and  be  forever  extingutsbed. 

FXaST    BOATS 

SBC.  139.  Section  139  Of  title  33.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
and  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  section  301  of  this 
title,  the  Secretary  may  permit  Federal  par- 
ticipation under  this  title  in  the  oonstruc- 
tiOQ  of  ferry  boats,  whether  toll  or  free,  sub- 
ject to  the  following  coodlUons: 

"(1)  It  is  not  feasible  to  build  a  bridge, 
tunnel,  combination  thereof,  or  other  normal 
highway  structure  in  lieu  of  the  use  of  such 
ferty. 

"(S)   The  operatioa  of  the  ferry  ihaU  be 
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on  ft  rouu  which  hu  beta  Eppfoved  under 
secuon  X03  <b>  oc  (c)  of  ihU  title  m  ft  part 
or  one  at  the  PKleral-aid  syEteme  within  the 
Sut«  BJid  hfta  am  been  daalgnftted  as  ft  route 
on  the  Interstate  System- 

■■(3^  Such  ferry  sbAU  be  pubUcly  owned 
ftnd  opermted. 

•'(4)  The  operating  authority  and  the 
amount  of  faxee  chained  lor  pa&<>A«e  on  »uch 
ferry  shall  be  under  the  control  ol  the  SUte. 
&Dd  ftU  revenue*  derived  therefrom  shall  be 
applied  10  actual  and  necessary  cofita  of 
operation,  maintenance,  and  repair. 

"(51  Such  ferry  *hal]  be  operated  only 
within  the  State  or  t>etween  adjoining  Statea. 
ftnd  no  part  of  Its  operation  shall  to*  in  any 
foreign  or  international  walArs. 

•(6i  No  euch  ferry  snail  be  aoid,  leaaed.  or 
otherwise  dljpowjd  of  without  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary.  The  Federal  share  of  any 
proceeds  from  such  a  dtspoalUon  shall  be 
credited  to  the  unprogramed  balance  of  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  funds  of  the  same  class 
last  apportioned  to  such  State.  Any  amount 
so  credited  shall  be  in  addition  to  aX\  other 
funds  then  apportioned  to  such  State  and 
available  for  expenditure  in  accordance  with 
the  provuions  of  this  title." 
nrrcr»E  ADornoNS  to  iwTxasTATK  BTvmc 
e»c.  140.  The  existing  language  of  section 
189  of  title  as.  Omted  SUtes  Code.  abaU  be 
deslgnftled  as  5ubs«:tlon  (ai  and  a  new  sub- 
■ectlon  (b)  added  as  follows: 

■(b,  Whenever  the  Secretary  detarmlnes 
that  a  highway  on  the  Federal-aid  prlmary 
■ystem  would  be  a  logical  addlUon  or  con- 
nection to  the  Interstate  System  and  would 
qualify  for  designation  as  a  rouU  on  that 
■yvtam  in  the  same  manner  as  set  forth  in 
pwagiaph  I  of  subsection  (d)  of  section  103 
of  thJa  Otle,  he  may  upon  the  afflrmatlve  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Staxe  or  States  involved 


DsrxNrnoNS 
Sk.  141.  flection  101  (ft)  of  Utle  33.  United 
Stfttee  Code,  U  anwnded  as  follows: 

(1)  The  definition  of  the  term  "foreat 
highway"  la  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserUng  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
■and  which  Is  on  a  Federal-ftld  system." 

(3>  The  definition  of  the  term  "public 
landA  highways"  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"means"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "means 
those"  and  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  definition  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "which 
are  on  the  Federml-ald  systema." 

COST     MDUCnON 

Sk.  142.  Section  106  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ftt  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  In  such  cases  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines adTlsable,  plans,  specifications .  and 
estimates  for  proposed  pro]ecU  on  any  Fed- 
eral-aid system  shall  be  accompanied  by  a 
value  engineering  or  other  cost  reduction 
analysts." 

UmSAN  nANSPOBTATION   PI.AMNINO 

See.  143.  (a)  SecUon  134  of  Utle  23.  United 
Statee  Code,  la  amended  by  Inserting  "(a)" 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  paragraph  there- 
of and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"No  highway  project  may  be  constructed 
In  any  urban  area  of  fifty  thousand  popu- 
lation or  more  unless  the  responsible  pub- 
lic officials  of  such  uxban  area  In  which 
the  project  la  located  have  been  consulted 
and  their  views  considered  with  respect  to 
the  corridor,  the  location  and  the  dMlgn  of 
the  project." 

(b)  Section  134  of  title  33.  United  SUtes 
Code,  la  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 


dealgnate  such  highway  as  a  futiur  part  of      end  thereof  a  new  subsection  as  follows: 

the    Interstate    System.    Such    designation  "-• " --«„-.>.«.  ^, 

shall  be  made  only  upon  the  written  agree- 
ment of  the  Stale  or  States  involved  thai 
such  highway  will  he  constructed  to  meet  aU 
the  standards  of  a  highway  on  the  Interstate 
System  within  twelve  years  of  the  date  of  the 
agreement  between   the   Secretary   and   the 
State  or  BUtea  involved.  The  mileage  of  any 
highway  designated  as  a  future  part  of  the 
Interstate  System  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  charged  against  the  llmitaUona  es- 
tablished   by    the    first    sentence    of    section 
103(d)    of  this   tlUe.  The  designation   of  a 
highway  as  a  future  part  of  the  Interstate 
System  under  this  subaecUon  shall  create  no 
Federal  ^'"-tw.i^i  responallbllty  with  res^iect 
to   such    highway    except    that    Ffderal-ald 
blgbway   funds    otherwise   aTallatole    to    the 
Btat«  or  States  Involved  for  the  construction 
of  FMeral-ald  primary  system  highways  may 
be  used  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  highway 
dnftlgiifttert  ftft  a  route  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tam  under  this  subsection  In  the  event  that 
the  State  or  States  Involved  have  not  sub- 
fltantlally  completed  tbe  coiutructlon  of  any 
bighwav   designated    under   this  subsection 
within  the  time  provided  for  in  the  agree- 
ment  between   the   Secretary  and   SUte  or 
States  Invoked,  the  Secretary  shall  remove 
the  designation  of  such  highway  as  a  future 
part  of   the   Interstate  System.  Hemoval  of 
such  destznatlon  as  result  of  failure  to  com- 
ply with  the  agreement  provided  for  in  this 
aub.'sectlon  shall  In  no  way  prohibit  the  Sec- 
retary from  designating  such  route  as  part 
of  the  Interstate  System  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a»  of  this  section  or  under  any  other 
provision  of   law   providing   for  addition  to 
the  InterstaT*  SyBiem.  No  law.  rule,  regxila- 
tlon.  map.  document,  or  other  record  of  the 
United   StAtes,  or  of  any  6UW  or  poUtical 
subdivision  tnereof.  shall  refer  to  any  high- 
way under  this  section,  nor  shall  any  such 
highway  be  signed  or  roaxked,  as  a  highway 
on  the  InterstaU  System  imUl  such  Ume  as 
such  highway;  is  constructed  to  the  geometric 
and   construction   standards   for  the   Inter- 
state System  and  has  been  designated  aa  a 
part  of  tbe  Zoterstate  System." 


"(b>   The  Secretary  may  define  those  con- 
tiguous  interstate   areas   of   the   Nation   In 
which  the  movement  of  persons  and  goods 
between  principal  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
and  industrial  centers  has  reached,  or  Is  ex- 
pected to  reach,  a  critical  volume  In  relation 
to    the    capacity    of    existing    and    planned 
transportation  systems  to  efficiently  accom- 
modate present  trsnsportatlon  demands  and 
future  growth.  After  consultation  with  the 
Governors  and   responsible  local  officials  of 
affected  States,  the  Secretary  may  by  regu- 
lation    designate,     for     ftdmlnlstrfttlve    and 
planning  purpoeee.  as  a  critical  transporta- 
tion region  or  a  criUcai  transportation  cor- 
ridor each   of  those   areas  which   he  deter- 
mines moat  urgently  require  the  accelerated 
development  of  transportation  systems  em- 
bracing various  modes  of  transport,  in  ac- 
cordance with  purpoeea  of  this  section.  The 
Secretary  shall  Immediately  notify  such  Oov- 
emors  and  local  officials  of  such  designation. 
Tbe  Secretary  may.  after  consultation  with 
the  Oovemors  and  responsible  local  oCOdals 
of  the  affected  States,  provide  by  reg\ilatlon 
for  the  establishment  of  planning  bodies  to 
assist   in   the   development   of   coordinated 
traiiBportatlon  planning,  including  highway 
planning,  to  maet  the  needs  of  such  regions 
or  corndors,  composed  of  reprceentativee  of 
the  affected  States  and  mstropolltan  areas, 
and  may  provide  assistance  Including  flnaa- 
clal  assistance  to  such  bodies.  ITiers  Is  au- 
thorised   to    be    appropriated,    out    of    any 
money   in  the  Treasury  not   otherwise  ap- 
propriated, not  to  exceed  9600.000  to  carry 
our^la  subsection." 


adjustment  of  exlsUng  faclUtles  to  accom- 
modate such  service,  and  the  appropriate 
funding  of  such  additional  highway  facilities 
and  to  report  to  the  Congress  hla  findings  and 
reoommendatlona  not  later  than  January  1. 
1S72. 

SAINT  cum  mm*  aaroce 
Sec.  146.  The  amount  of  Federal  Aid  Blgb- 
n-ay  funds  paid  to  the  SUte  of  Michigan  for 
the  construction  of  the  bridge  and  ap- 
proaches thereto  over  the  Saint  Clair  River 
at  Port  Huron.  Michigan,  shall,  prior  to  the 
collection  of  any  tolls  thereon  be  repaid  to 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  SUtes.  Tbe 
amount  to  be  r^»ld  shall  be  deposited  to 
the  credit  of  the  appropriation  for  "Federal 
Aid  Hiihways  (Trust  Fund)".  Such  repay- 
ment shall  be  credited  to  the  unprogrammed 
balance  of  Federal  Aid  Highway  funds  of  the 
same  class  last  apportioned  to  the  State  of 
Michigan.  The  amount  so  credited  shall  be 
in  addition  to  all  other  funds  then  appor- 
tioned to  said  SUte  and  shall  be  available 
for  expenditure  In  aooordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  title  33.  United  States  Code,  as 
amended. 

(2>  Upon  the  repayment  by  the  SUte  of 
Michigan  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  funds 
received  for  sucb  bridge  project,  the  bridge 
and  lu  approaches  shall  be  free  of  all  re- 
strictions with  respect  to  the  Imposition  and 
collection  of  tolls  or  other  charges  thereon 
or  for  the  use  thereof,  contained  In  (A)  title 
23.  UrUted  SUte*  Code,  or  tn  any  regulation 
or  agreement  thereunder,  and  (B)  subsection 
(d)  of  section  It  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  authorize  the  construction  of  certain 
bridges  and  to  extend  the  times  for  com- 
mencing and/or  completing  the  construction 
of  other  bridges  over  the  nsvlgable  waters 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  August  30.  1935.  as  amended  (49 
Sut.  1061).  or  In  any  regulation  or  agree- 
ment thereunder.  Tolls  or  charges  imposed 
and  collected  on  such  brtdgc  or  for  the  use 
thereof  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  maintenance,  repair,  snd 
operation  of  the  bridge  and  Its  approaches 
under  economical  management. 

BALTUtOKS- WASHINGTON   PAJIKWAT 

Sec.  146.  (a)  There  is  authorlxed  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  TransporU- 
tlon,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  not  to 
exceed  •66.000.000  for  reconstructing  to  six 
lanes  the  section  of  the  Baltimore-Washing- 
ton Partway  In  the  SUU  of  Maryland  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  geometric  and  construction 
standards  for  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways. 

(b)  No  funds  authorized  by  this  section 
shall  be  expended  until  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  tbe  SUte  highway  department  of  the 
SUte  of  Maryland  shall  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment that — 

( 1 )  upon  completion  of  reconstruction  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  wUI  convey  without 
monetary  consideration  such  section  of  such 
parkway  to  the  SUU  of  Maryland,  and 

{3)  the  SUM  of  Maryland  shaU  put  such 
section  of  the  Parkway  on  the  Federal-aid 
primary  sysUm  prior  to  expenditure  of  funds 
authorised  by  this  section,  and  for  such  pur- 
pose the  mileage  limitation  on  such  system 
m  such  SUU  imposed  by  section  I03(b>  of 
title  23.  United  SUtes  Code.  Is  hereby  waived, 
ftnd  such  SUU  shall  thereafter  retain  such 
section  on  such  system. 


Sac.   147.  Tbe  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions in.  130.  and   137  of  this  Ajjt  ahsH  not 
uke  effect  if  before  the  effective  daU  of  thu 
Act  the  Uniform  Relocation  AsslaUnee  and 
siancnoN  to  Ftrsuc  txanspostation  8«v-     j^^^  AcquUiUon  Policies  Act  of  1070  bw 

been  enacud  into  law. 


KKIHWAT     OON- 
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aw:.  144.  Tbe  SecreUry  la  authorised  and 
directed  to  undertake  a  study  and  analyits 
of  the  use  of  existing  highway  factllftee  for 
highway  public  transporutlon  aervtee,  the 
need  for  additional  highway  fadUtles  or  the 


TITLE  n 

aBOBT  TVCIX 

Sic.  201   This  title  may  be  cited  M  tbe 
"Hlghwfty  Safety  Act  of  iy70". 


HIOBWAT  BAnTT 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Section  301  of  tbe  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  SUt.  735)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"8kc.  201.  (a)  There  is  hereby  establlahed 
within  the  Department  of  Transportation  a 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion (hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  ■Administration*).  The  Administration 
shall  be  headed  by  an  Administrator  who 
shall  be  i^pointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  tbe  advice  and  consent  of  the  BenaU, 
and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  annual  raU 
of  basic  pay  of  level  III  of  the  Executive 
Schedule  in  section  6314  of  title  6.  United 
SUtes  Code.  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Admin- 
istrator of  the  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  Adnalnlstratlon  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transporutlon.  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  and  who  shall  be 
compensated  st  the  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
of  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  In  sec- 
tion 6316  of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code.  The 
Administrator  shall  perform  such  duties  as 
are  delegated  to  him  by  the  SecreUry.  On 
alt  matters  pertaining  to  the  design,  con- 
struction, malnUnance.  and  operation  of 
highways,  the  Administrator  shall  consult 
with  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  otrt 
through  the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
those  provisions  of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
I96fl  (Including  chapUr  4  of  tlUe  23,  United 
SUUs  Code)  for  highway  safety  programs, 
reaearch,  and  development  relating  to  high- 
way design,  construction  and  ntalntenance, 
traffic  control  devices,  identification  and  sur- 
veillance of  accident  locations,  and  highway- 
related  aspects  of  pedestrian  safety. 

•'(2)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out.  through 
the  Administration,  all  other  provisions  of 
sneb  Act  (Including  chapter  4  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code)  for  highway  safety  pro- 
grams, research  and  development  not  specifi- 
cally referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

"(c)  Tbe  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  cany 
out  the  provisions  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  SUt. 
718)  through  the  AdminiEtratlon  and  Ad- 
ministrator authorlEed  by  this  section. 

"(d)  All  provisions  of  Isw  enacted  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  of  1970  which  are  Inconsistent  with  this 
section  as  amended  by  such  Act  of  1970  are 
hereby  repealed  to  the  extent  of  such  In- 
conslsuncy." 

(b)  The  President  may  authorise  any  per- 
son who  tmmedlaUly  before  the  dau  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  held  the  office  of  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau to  act  as  Administrator  of  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  cre- 
ated by  the  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  of  thU  section  until  the  first  Adminis- 
trator is  appointed  In  accortSance  with  such 
amendment.  The  Pre&ldent  may  authorize 
any  person  serving  as  Acting  Administrator 
in  accordance  with  this  subsection  to  receive 
compensation  at  the  rate  authorised  for  the 
office  of  Administrator.  Such  compensation, 
if  authorized,  shall  be  in  lien  of.  and  not  m 
trfl^^nrtn  to.  any  other  compensation  from 
the  United  SUtes  to  which  such  person  may 
be  entitled. 

(c)  Subsection  <c)  of  section  403  of  title 
23,  United  SUtea  Code.  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  beginning  in  the  second  senunce 
thereof  "as  Congress,  by  law  enacted  here- 
after," and  al)  that  follows  down  through 
and  Lnoludtng  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
third  sentenoe  thereof  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  tbe  following:  "75  per  centum  in  the 
ratio  whtob  tbe  population  of  each  SUU 
bears  to  the  total  population  of  ail  the  SUtes, 
■4  Shown  by  the  latest  available  Federal 
census,  and  36  per  oeotum  In  the  ratio  which 
the  public  road  mileage  in  each  Suu  bears 
to  tbe  total  public  road  mileage  in  all  SUtes. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  smbeecUon.  a  'public 
road'  means  any  road  under  the  Jurisdiction 


of  and  ptf^^y^'f^ff  by  a  public  authority  and 
open  to  public  travel.  Tlw  annual  appc^rtlon- 
ment  to  each  StaU  shall  not  be  leas  than 
one-third  of  i  per  centum  of  the  total  ap- 
portionment." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  oX  subsection  <d)  of 
section  403  of  utle  23,  United  BUtea  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  tbe  following:  "and  except  that 
the  aggregaU  of  all  expenditures  made  dur- 
ing any  fiscal  year  by  a  SUU  and  lU  po- 
litical subdivisions  (exclusive  of  Federal 
funds)  for  carrying  out  tbe  SUU  highway 
safety  program  shall  be  available  for  the 
purpoee  of  crediting  such  SUte  dtuing  such 
fiscal  year  for  the  non-Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  any  project  under  this  eectlon  with- 
out regard  to  whether  such  expenditures  were 
actually  made  in  connection  with  sach 
project." 

(e)  Section  403  of  title  23.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of  the   following   new   subeectlon: 

"(b)  Except  In  the  case  of  those  SUU 
safety  program  elemenU  with  respect  to 
which  uniform  standards  have  been  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  before  December  31. 
1970.  the  Secretary  shall  not  promulgate  any 
other  uniform  safety  standard  under  this 
section  unless  at  least  90  days  prior  to  the 
effective  dau  of  such  sundard  he  shall  have 
submitted  such  standard  to  Congren." 

(f )  Tbe  following  sums  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated: 

(1)  For  carrying  out  section  402  of  title  33. 
United  Sutee  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs)  by  tbe  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration.  675.000.000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  90.  1972,  and 
1100.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1973.  except  that  two-thirds  of  all  funds 
authorized  and  expended  under  authority  of 
this  paragraph  for  such  section  402  in  any 
fiscal  year  shaU  be  appropriated  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(2)  For  carrying  out  section  403  of  title  23. 
United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  research  and  development),  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administra- 
tion. 170.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  »il5  million  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  except  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  funds  authorised  and  expended 
under  authority  of  this  paragraph  for  such 
section  403  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  appro- 
prUted  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

(3)  For  carTylng  out  section  402  of  title  33. 
United  SUtes  Code  (relating  to  highway 
safety  programs),  by  the  Federal  Highway 
Administration  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1972,  and  Jxme  30.  1973, 
630.000.000  per  fiscal  year,  except  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  funds  authorized  and  expended 
under  authority  of  this  paragraph  for  such 
section  402  in  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fimd. 

(4)  For  carrying  out  sections  307(a)  and 
403  of  title  23.  United  SUtes  Code  (reUtlng 
to  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment) ,  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tion, for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  June 
30.  1973.  and  June  30,  1973.  not  to  exceed 
610.000.000  per  fiscal  year,  except  that  two- 
tblrds  of  all  funds  authorized  and  expended 
under  authority  of  this  paragraph  for  such 
sections  307(a)  and  403  in  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  appropriated  out  of  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund. 

(5)  Paragraph  (10)  of  section  5  of  the  Fed- 
eiai-AJd  Highway  Act  of  1968  (reiatlog  to 
authorizations  for  carrying  out  section  402 
of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

EOCBWAT  ftAFTTT   PaOGSAlU 

Bxc.  303.  (a)  section  402(b)  (i)  (A)  of  utle 
23,  United  SUtea  Code,  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  pertod  at  the  end  thereof  and 
loaerttng  In  heu  thereof  the  following: 
"through,  a  State  agency  which  shall  have 
adequate  powers,  and  be  sulUbly  equipped 


and  organized  to  carry  out,  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  stich  program." 

(b)  Tbe  amendment  made  by  aubeectlon 
(a)  ol  tbls  section  sbaU  take  effect  Deoem- 
her  31,  1971. 
axnxn  EsooNsmncnoN  and  ax3>LAciaci3rT 
Sac.  204.  (a)  Chapter  1  of  UUe  23,  United 
SUtea  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  tbe 
end  thereof  a  new  section  as  foUc^rs : 
"I  144.  Special  bridge  replacement  program 
"(a)  Congrese  hereby  finds  and  declares 
It  to  be  Ln  the  viui  inurest  of  the  Nation 
that  a  special  bridge  replacement  program 
be  esubllahed  to  enable  the  several  SUtes 
to  replace  brldgea  over  waterways  or  other 
topographical  barriers  when  the  SUtes  and 
tbe  Secretary  flnda  that  the  bridge  Is  signifi- 
cantly important  and  la  unsafe  because  of 
structural  deficiencies,  physical  deteriora- 
tion, or  functional  obsolescence. 

"(b)  TtM  Secretary  in  oons\ilUtlon  with 
the  SUtes  shall  (I)  inventory  all  bridges 
located  on  any  at  the  Federal-aid  systems 
over  waterways  and  other  topographical  bar- 
riers of  the  United  SUtes;  (2)  claasify  them 
according  to  their  servlceahUlty.  ssIetT,  and 
essentiality  for  public  use;  and  (3)  t»sed  on 
that  classification,  aaslgn  each  a  priority  for 
replaoement. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  SUU  or  SUtes  make 
application  to  the  Secretary  for  aaststancc  tn 
replacing  a  bridge  which  the  priority  system, 
established  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shows  to  be  eligible,  tbe  Secretary  may 
vppTQve  Federal  participation  in  the  recon- 
struction of  ft  comparable  facility.  In  ap- 
proving projecu  under  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary chall  give  consideration  to  those 
proJecU  which  will  remove  from  service 
bridges  which  are  roost  In  danger  of  failure 
and  give  consideration  to  the  economy  of  the 
area  involved.  Approval  of  projecte  ond  allo- 
cation of  funds  under  this  section  shall  be 
without  regard  to  allocation  or  apportion- 
ment formulas  otherwise  eetabllahed  under 
this  tlUe. 

"(d)  The  Federal  share  payable  on  ftc- 
count  of  any  bridge  replaoement  under  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  76  per  centum  of 
tbe  cost  thereof. 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  eectlOD.  tbere  are  hereby 
authorised  to  be  appropriated  out  of  tbe 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  6100.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972;  and  6160.- 
000.000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  to  be  available  until  expended.  Such 
funds  shall  be  available  for  obligation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  an- 
thortzed  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  aa  If  suoh  funds  were  appor- 
tioned under  tbU  obapter. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  jtroviaions 
of  law  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  IMfl  (33 
use.  525^33)  shall  apply  to  bridges  au- 
thorlaed  to  be  reconFtructed  and  bridges 
constructed  to  replace  unsafe  bridges  under 
this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  ivport  anntully 
on  projects  approved  under  this  section  with 
any  recommendations  be  may  have  for 
further  Improvement  in  the  special  bridge 
replacement  program  authorised  In  accord- 
ance   with   this   section. " 

(b)  The  analysts  of  chapter  1  of  Utie  S3. 
United  SUtea  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following: 
"144.  Speolftl  bridge  replaoement  program-" 

■An.    CBOSSZNOS 

Sac.  205.  (a)  Chapter  3  of  title  23.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  further  amended  try  adding 
attar  eeetton  821  the  faUowlng  new  section: 
"I  sas.  Demonstration     project — rail 


"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  ellnuufltion  of  all 
public  ground-level  roll-highway  crossings 
along  the  roiite  of  the  high-speed  ground 
traasporutton  demonstration  projects  iBe- 
tween  Washington,  Dtstrtct  of  Columbia,  and 
Boston.    Masanchuaetu,     conducted     under 
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authority  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  au- 
thortie  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  un- 
dertake research  and  development  In  high- 
speed ground  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  September  30.  196S  (49 
CS.C.  IS31  et  aeq.l 

•■(b)  The  Secretary  ahall  carry  out  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  ellmmatlon  or 
protecUon  of  certain  public  ground-level 
rail-highway  crcnssings  In,  or  In  the  vicinity 
of.  OreenwDod.  South  Carolina. 

■IcI  11)  If  the  highway  Involved  15  on  any 
Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  ol  such  wor»  shall  be  90  per  centum  and 
the  rallroada  ibare  of  such  cost  shall  b«  10 
per  centum 

"(2)  If  the  highway  Involved  la  not  on  any 
Federal-aid  system,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
coat  of  such  worlc  shall  be  80  per  centum 
and  the  railroads  share  of  such  coat  shall  be 
10  per  centum  and  the  remaining  10  per 
centum  of  such  cost  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Stale  In  which  such  crossing  Is  located. 

"(d)  Before  paying  any  part  of  the  cost 
of  the  demonstration  project  authorlMd  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  enter  Into 


(1)  Section  ttMl (c)(8)  (relating  to  rate  of 
tax  on  fuel  for  noncommercial  aviation). 

(2)  Section  40*I(e)  (relating  to  rate  re- 
duction) . 

(3)  Section  4061(a)  (I)  (relating  to  Impo- 
sition of  tax  on  truclts.  busca,  etc.). 

(4)  Section  40«l(b)(l)  (relating  to  Im- 
position of  tax  on  parts  and  accessories ) . 

(5)  Section  4071(d)  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  tires  and  tubes) . 

(6)  Section  4081(b)  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  gasoline) . 

(7)  Section  4481(a)  (relating  to  imposi- 
tion of  tax  on  use  of  highway  motor  vehi- 
cles). 

(8)  SecUon  4481(e)  (relating  to  period  tax 
in  effect). 

(8)  Section  4483(C)(4)  (defining  taxable 
period)  ■ 

(10)  Section  8158(e)(2)  (relating  to  In- 
staUnksnt  payments  of  tax  on  use  of  highway 
motor  vehicles). 

(11)  Section  e42I(h)  (reutlng  to  tax  on 
gasoline  used  for  certain  nonhlgbway  pur- 
posas  or  by  local  transit  systems). 

(b)  SecUon  84U(a)(2i  of  such  Code  (re- 


such  agr^ment*  with   ^be  StaUj;  and  rjU-     ,,,^^  ^n^,^^rrerundr    U  amended- 
roads  involvM  to  In-ure  that  •J^^^^*  ^^  ^y  .trlklng  out  -ISTa"  each  place  It 


appear*  aad  liuertlng  In  ueu  thereof  "1077"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "January  1. 1073"  each 
place  It  appears  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"January  1. 1978";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Pebrviary  10.  1073" 
each  place  It  appears  and  inserting  In  Ueu 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

QSoaCX   H.   FALLON. 
JORK    C.   KLUCSnrK8&I, 
JtM    WatGHT, 

Ed  EDMONsaoN, 

WILLIAM    C.    CaAMXB. 

William  H.  Harsra, 
juczs  C.  Clevcland. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
jnrKiKGS  Randolph, 
B.  EvKBCrr  Jokdam, 
Joseph  M.  Montota. 
William  B.  Sponc.  Jr.. 

JOHK     SflEKMAN     COOPKE, 

J.  CAuta  BoGGS, 
HowABo  H.   Bakzi,  Jr.. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


eral   cobxs  will   be  provided 
this  lecUon. 

"(e)  The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with 
State  highway  departmenu.  shall  conduct  a 
full  and  complete  Investigation  and  study  of 
the  problem  ol  providing  Increased  highway 
safety    at    public    and    private   ground-level 

rail-highway  croasings  on  a  nationwide  basis     thereof  "March  31. 1078 
through  the  elimination  of  such  crosarngs  or  *"'«  •*--  «-n-t-  .»«^ 

otherwise,  including  specifically  hlgh-q>ced 
rail  operations  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  report  to  Congress  his  recommendations 
resulting  from  such  InvestlgaUon  and  study 
not  later  than  July  1.  1972.  including  an  es- 
timate of  the  cost  of  such  a  program.  Funds 
authorised  to  carry  out  section  307  of  this 
title  are  authorl»ed  to  be  used  to  carry  out 
the  Investigation  and  study  required  by  thU 
subsection. 

••(f)  There  Is  authorised  to  be  approprt- 
ated  not  to  exceed  tOOOCOOO  from  the  High- 
way Trust  Fund  to  carry  out  paragraph  (1| 
of  subsection  (c)  of  this  secilon.  There  ts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  out  of  tba 
general  fund  not  to  exceed  132.000.000  to 
carry  out  paragraph  (2)  of  pubeectlon  (c) 
of  this  section." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  8  of  Utle  23. 
United  States  Code,  i*  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof: 
"322.  Demonstrauon      project— rail      crosa- 

ings." 
Tm-E      in— EXTENSION     OF     HIOHWAT 
TRUST   FCTTO   AND   CHtTAIN   BELATED 
PROVISIONS 
BSC.  301.  HlCHWAT  TaiTST  PtrWD. 

Subeectiona  (c).  (e).  and  (f)  of  secUon 
200  Of  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of  lOM  (re* 
latlng  to  the  Highway  Trust  Fund;  23  U5.C. 
120  not«»  are  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1072"  each  place  It 
appears  snd  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1977"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "1073"  each  place  It 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1078". 
B«c.  302.  TsAwaFm   F«om    Lskd   ako   Watks 

CONSXaVATAON  Fuhd. 
Subsection  (b>  of  lecUon  201  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Confierratlon  Fund  Act  of   lOflS 
( 16  U-8.C.  4601-11)  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "1072"  and  Inserting 
tn  Ueu  thereof  "1077":  and 

(2)  by  strtldng  out  "1073"  each  place  tt 
appears  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "1078". 
sac.  303.  postponxmtnt  of  csstaik  excibb 

Tax  Rkdoctiokb. 
(a)  Tlie  following  provisions  of  tbe  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  lOM  are  amended  by 
Etriklng   out   "1072"  each  place   It   appaars 
and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "197T': 


Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  TOt«s 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  <HJl.  10604)  to  authorise 
appropriations  for  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain highways  In  accordance  with  title  23 
of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  sctlon  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying   conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
blU  struck  out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a  substitute. 
The  House  recedes  from  Its  disagreement  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate,  with  an 
sjnendmcnt  which  Is  a  substitute  for  both 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  are 
noted  below  except  for  minor  technical  and 
clarifying  changes  made  necessary  by  rea- 
son of  the  conference  agreement. 

TITLE    I 

ReviHon  of  authorizatUm  of  appropriationa 
for  Interstate   System 
Senate  Amendment 
This  section  would  provide  authorlEations 
for  the  Interstate  highway  program  through 
fiscal  1876.  The  fiscal  year  1074  authorization 
pre^ntly  set  at  »2.326  bUlion  would  be  In- 
creased to  M  billion,  and  M  bUllon  would  also 
be  authorised  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30.  1075  and  June  30.  1076. 


House  Bill 
Section  102  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  •17  275  billion  over  the  flve-year  period 
from  1074  through  1078  as  follows:  The  au- 
thorisations for  fiscal  year  1074  are  increased 
from  •2526  billion  to  »4  blUlon.  and  au- 
thorizations of  »4  billion  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1076.  1076.  and  1077.  and  »3.6  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1078  are  added. 

Conference  Substitute 

This  is  the  same  as  the  Senate  provision. 

The  authorizations  here  do  not  provide  for 

completion  of  the  Interstate  System  but  the 

conferees  and  the  administration  are  fuUy 

committed  to  Its  completion. 

Authorization  of  use  of  cost  Mfimofe  for 

apportionment    of   interstate   funds 

Senate  Amendment 

Section  3  would  authorise  the  use  of  the 

revised  estimate  of   the  cost  of  '•ompletlng 

the  Interstate  System  submitted  to  Congress 

April  21.    1070.  for  the  purpose  of  making 

apportionments  to  the  SUtes  for  fiscal  years 

ending  June  30.   1072.   1073.   and   1074.  and 

would     fuither     authorize    and    direct    the 

Secretary  to  revise  the  aprortionment  table 

to  reflect  actual  capablUiy  of  States  to  use 

funds  made  available  for  Interstate  System 

highway  construction. 

House  Bill 
This  section  approves  the  use  of  the  ap- 
portionment factors  contained  in  revised 
table  6  In  the  1070  Interstate  System  Cost 
Estimate  (House  Document  317,  Olst  Con- 
gress) for  the  apportionment  of  Interstate 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  fiscal 
years  1072  and  1073. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  House  provUlon. 
Extension  of  time  for  completion  of  system 
Senate  Amendment 
Subsection     (a)      would    make    technical 
amendments  In  section   101(b)    of  title  23. 
extending   the  time  for   the   completion   of 
the  Interstate  System  until  June  30.  1066. 
Subsection   (b)   would  direct  the  Secretary 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  a  revised  Inter- 
state System  cost  estimate  In  January  1073. 
House  BlU 
This   makes    technical    amendments   nec- 
essary   by     authorizing     the     appropriation 
of  Interstate  funds  for  four  additional  fiscal 
years    and    directs    the    Secretary    to   make 
three  additional  revised  cost  estimates:  one 
lo  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  January 
of   1972   to  be   used   for  making  apportion- 
ments in  fiscal  years  1074  and  1075;  one  to  be 
submitted  in  January  of  1074  to  be  used  for 
making  apporttonmenU  In  fiscal  years  1976 
and  1977;   and  the  final  revised  estimate  to 
be  submitted  in  January  of  1076  to  be  used 
for  making   apportionments   in   fiscal    year 
1078. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference   substltuu   would   extend 
the  Ume  for  the  completion  of  the  Interstate 
SysWm  untU  June  30.  1976.  It  would  ftirther 
direct  the  Secretary  to  submit  to  Congress  a 
revised  Interstate  System  cost  estimate  in 
January  of  1972  for  fiscal  years  1074  and  1075 
and  in  January  of  1974  for  fiscal  year  1076. 
Highioay  authorizatioru 
Senate  Amendment 
Paragraph  (1)  for  the  Federal-aid  primary 
and  secondary  systems  and  their  extensions 
authorizes  out  of  the  Trust  Fund  •1.050  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972  and  the  same  amount 
for  fiscal  year  1973  to  be  available  for  expend- 
iture— 56  percent  on  the  primary  system.  85 
percent  on  the  secondary  syBtem.  and  10  per- 
cent on  extensions  thereof  and  to  carry  out 
section  ISS. 

Paragraph  (3)  authorises  •375  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1072  and  M&O  mUUon  for  fiaoal 
year  1073  for  th«  Federal-aid  urban  ■yatam 
out  of  the  Trust  Fund. 
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Paragraph  (3)  authorizes  for  forest  high- 
ways out  of  the  Trust  Fund  533  mllUon  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 

Paragraph  (4)  suthorizes  for  public  Isnds 
highways  gie  million  per  fiscal  year  out  of 
the  Trust  Fund  for  the  fiscal  years  1072  and 
1973. 

Paragraph  (5)  authorlaes  for  forest  devel- 
opment roads  and  trails  9170  million  per  fis- 
cal year  for  flacsl  years  1973  and  1073. 

Paragraph  (6)  authorizes  for  public  lands 
development  roads  and  trails  (6  mlUion  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  $10  mUIlon  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Paragraph  (7)  authorizes  930  mUUon  for 
park  roads  and  trails  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

Paragraph  <8)  authorizes  gao  mllUon  per 
fiscal  year  for  parkways  for  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1073. 

Paragraph  (0)  authorizes  $30  mllUon  for 
Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges  for  fis- 
cal year  1973. 

Paragraph  (10)  authorizes  for  section  402 
of  title  23,  United  SUtes  Code,  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  675  million  for  fiscal 
year  1072  and  tlOO  mlUion  for  fiscal  year 
1073. 

Parsgraph  (II)  authorizes  for  section  403 
of  title  23.  United  Sutes  Code,  out  of  the 
Trust  Fund.  170  million  for  fiscal  1072  and 
•115  mUllon  for  fiscal  1973. 

Paragraph  (12)  authorises  for  section  131 
of  title  33.  United  States  Code,  out  of  the 
Trust  Fund.  »27  mlUlcn  for  fiscal  1971.  »20.- 
500,000  for  fiscal  1973  and  »50  mllUon  for 
fiscal  1973. 

Paragr^h  (13)  authorizes,  out  of  the 
Trust  Fund,  for  secUon  13  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code.  gS  million  for  fiscal  year  1971, 
•3  million  for  fiscal  year  1973.  and  g5  mllUon 
for  fiscal  year  1072. 

Paragraph  <  14)  authorizes,  out  of  the 
Trust  Fund,  for  section  310(b)  of  title  23. 
United  States  Oode,  glJiOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year 

1072  and  tlO  mUUon  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
Paragraph  (15)  provides  for  administrative 

expenses  for  sections  131.  136.  and  S19(b)  of 
OUe  33.  United  SUtes  Code,  out  of  the  TTust 
Fond.  $l.b  mUllon  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
1971  and  1073  and  93  mllUon  for  fiscal  year 
1078. 

Parsgraph  (16)  repeals  section  6(10)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1068  relating  to 
authorizations  for  carrying  out  section  402  of 
title  23,  United  SUtes  Code. 
House  Bill 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  the  foUowlng  sums  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1073:  for  the  Federal-aid  pri- 
mary and  secondary  systems  and  their  ex- 
tensions within  urban  areas,  •1.100.000,000; 
for  the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary 
systems  exclusive  of  their  extensions  In  urban 
areas.  »125.000.000;  TOPICS  program,  •300,- 
000,000;  forest  highways,  gSS.OOO.DOO  and  for 
public  lands  highways,  •]6.(X>0.000.  The  au- 
thorizations for  forest  highways  and  public 
lands  highways  will  continue  to  come  out  of 
the  General  Fund  of  the  Tresaury. 

This  section  aUo  authorizes  the  appropria- 
tion of  •200.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years 

1073  and  1073  for  the  new  Federal-aid  urban 
system  which  is  esUbUshed  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 106  of  the  bin. 

It  also  provides  authorizations  of  •56.000.- 
000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1073. 
In  addition  to  alt  other  authorizations  for  the 
Intersute  System,  to  be  apportioned  to  each 
of  the  SUtes  which  otherwise  would  receive 
leas  than  %  of  1  percent  of  the  Intersute  ap- 
portionment for  fiscal  year  1072  or  1073. 

Use  of  any  funds  authorized  by  this  section 
for  highway  beauttflcatlon  (sections  131,  136. 
and  SlO(b)  or  chapter  4  of  tlUe  33.  United 
SUtes  Code)  U  prohibited. 

The  sums  authorized  for  the  fiscal  years 
1072  and  1973  for  certain  categories  of  roads, 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
UtloQ  Jointly  with  either  the  Department  of 
Interior  or  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
are  as  followa: 


Foiest  devclofuncnt  roads  snd 

l'»i)s      - 
Public  lands  developimnt 

nuds  ind  tiails. 

Park  roads  aad  Iriits 

Indian  icstrvation  toads  and 

brtdtes 30,000.000 

Pirtiwsifa 11,000.000 


$170. 000. 000      1170.000.000 


5.000.000 
30.000.000 


&.000.000 
30.000.000 


30.000,000 
11.000.000 


In  addition  under  "Parkways".  •36,000.000 
is  authorized  for  construction  of  the  Pali- 
sades Parkway  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  •66,000,000  for  the  reconstruction  to  six 
lanes  of  the  Federal  section  of  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway. 

Conference  Substltuu 

The  conference  substltuu  is  the  same  as 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  with  the 
f<^lowlng  exceptions: 

The  authorizations  for  forest  highways  and 
public  lands  highways  are  to  be  from  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund.  There  is  In  a  later  pro- 
vision of  the  conference  substitute  a  revision 
of  definitions  of  the  terms  "forest  highways" 
and  "public  lands  highways"  to  restrict  them 
to  those  highways  which  are  on  a  Federal-aid 
system. 

The  authorization  for  the  Federal-aid 
urban  system,  out  of  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  is  •100.000,000  per  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1073,  and  the  TOPICS  pro- 
gram authorized  in  section  135  of  title  33. 
United  States  Code,  ts  also  funded  at  that 
level. 

The  authorization  for  public  land  devel- 
opment roads  and  trails  for  fiscal  year  1073 
Is  increased  from  S5  million  to  •lO  mlUlon 
as  ts  provided  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  authorization  tor  park  roads  and  trails 
is  e30.0O0.OO0  for  fiscal  year  1073  as  provided 
m  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  authorization  for  parkways  Is  set  at 
•30,000.000  for  fiscal  years  1973  and  1973. 
The  Buthorlzatlon  for  the  Palisades  Parkway 
is  eUmlnated.  and  the  authorization  for  the 
Baltimore -Washington  Parkway  Is  made  a 
separate  provision  at  a,  later  point  In  the 
conference  substitute. 

The  authorization  for  section  3ie(b)  of 
title  33  (relating  to  landscaping  and  scenic 
enhancement  i .  out  of  the  general  fund,  is 
set  at  •!. 600.000  for  fiscal  year  1972  and  glO,- 

000  .(XX)  for  fiscal  year  1073. 

The  authorization  for  administrative  ex- 
penses for  carrying  out  sections  131.  136.  and 
319(h)  of  title  23  is  set  at  gl.SOO.OOO  per  year 
for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972  and  •3,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  authorization  for  projecu  for  high 
hazard  locations  which  was  contained  In  sec- 
tion 305  of  the  House  bUl  U  eliminated. 

The  authorization  of  tb5  million  for  fiscal 
years  1972  and  1073  to  insure  that  each  SUte 
wUl  receive  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 

1  per  centum  of  the  total  apportionment  for 
each  such  fiscal  year  Is  made  a  separate 
subsection  (b)  and  the  requirement  In  sec- 
tion 5(b)  of  the  Senate  amendment  thst 
the  Secretary  shaU  report  early  in  1972  to 
Congress  on  his  recommendations  for  ap- 
portionment of  funds  and  matching  re- 
quirements for  work  on  Federal-aid  highways 
in  SUtes  which  have  completed  or  are  near- 
Ing  completion  of  construction  on  Inter- 
sute System  mileage  located  In  their  SUte. 
and  for  all  SUtes  after  completion  of  the 
IntersUte  System  Is  included  In  this  section. 

Federal-aid  urban  system 
Senate  Amendment 
This  section  would  eatabllsb  a  new  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  system,  the  Federal-aid  ur- 
ban system,  in  urban  areas  of  6.000  popula- 
tion or  more.  The  urban  system  would  be  de- 
signed to  faciUtate  the  flow  of  traffic  in  urban 
areas  and  serve  the  goals  and  obJacUvM  of 


the  community  as  determined  by  the  respon- 
sible public  officials.  It  would  further  imple- 
ment the  iirban  transporutlon  planning 
process  required  under  section  134  of  Title 
23.  Routes  on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system 
would  be  selected  by  the  responsible  public 
officials  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  SUte 
and  of  the  Secretary. 

Ther  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  Federal-aid  urban  system  would  be 
apportioned  to  the  SUtes  In  the  ratio  which 
their  population  In  urban  areas  of  60.000  or 
more  bears  to  the  national  population  tn 
such  urban  areas.  In  addition  to  highway 
construction,  these  funds  wotUd  be  avaU- 
able  to  carry  out  the  kinds  of  activities 
for  which  the  TOPICS  program  was  designed, 
and  for  construction  and  development  of 
fringe  and  corridor  parking  facilities.  The 
Federal  share  payable  for  projects  on  this 
system  would  be  the  same  as  for  the  ABC 
System — 60  per  centum.  All  of  the  provisions 
of  Chapters  1.  3  and  S  of  Title  33  appUcable 
to  the  Pederal-aid  primary  system  not 
deemed  to  be  Inconsistent  with  the  defini- 
tion and  purposes  of  this  section  would  be 
^pUcable  to  the  urban  systenL 
House  BUI 

This  section  directs  the  establishment  of 
a  new  Federal-aid  urban  system  In  each 
urbanized  ares,  and  provides  that  routes  on 
this  system  shall  be  selected  from  those 
routes  included  in  the  mUeage  figures  for 
the  urban  principal  arterial  system  as  set 
forth  in  the  "1970  National  Blghwsy  Needs 
Report  Supplement"  other  than  routes  on 
the  Interstate  System.  No  route  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid urban  system  shall  also  be  a  route 
on  any  other  Federal-aid  system.  Routes  on 
this  system  and  projecu  for  the  improve- 
ment of  routes  on  this  system  shall  be  se- 
lected, and  proposed  specifications  for  such 
projecu  shall  be  determined,  by  State  high- 
way departmenu  and  appropriate  local  road 
officials  in  cooperation  with  each  other. 

In  addition  to  the  ^200  million  auihorlaed 
to  be  appropriated  in  each  of  the  flscal  years 
1972  and  1973  by  section  105  of  the  House 
bill,  not  to  exceed  bO%  of  the  amounU  ^- 
portloned  to  each  SUte  for  extensions  of 
the  Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  sys- 
tems within  urban  areas  and  50^c  of  the 
Topics  Funds  may  be  expended  for  projecto 
on  the  Federal-aid  urban  system. 

The  apportionment  of  funds  authorised  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  Federal-aid  urban 
system  Is  to  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 
population  In  urbanized  areas.  The  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  projecte  on  the  Federal- 
aid  urban  system  Is  the  same  is  for  the 
ABC  program.  t.e.,  60%.  plus  the  sliding  scale 
In  public  lands  SUtes. 

The  provisions  of  chapters  l,  8.  and  6  of 
title  23.  United  SUtee  Cixle  that  are  ap- 
plicable to  Federal-aid  primary  highways 
shall  apply  to  the  Federal-aid  urban  system 
except  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be 
inconsistent. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  provisions  of  the  House  blU  with 
the  foUowing  changes:  The  urban  system  ts 
to  be  located  so  as  to  serve  major  centers 
of  activity,  highest  traffic  volume  corridors, 
and  longest  tripe  within  the  urbanised  area 
and  is  to  be  selected  so  as  to  best  serve  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  the  community  as  de- 
termined by  responsible  local  offlciais  of  the 
urt>anlBed  area  based  on  the  section  134  plan- 
ning process.  Routes  on  the  urban  system 
Shan  be  selected  by  the  appropriate  local  oa- 
dals  and  the  SUte  highway  departmenta  in 
cooperation  with  each  other,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  In  addition.  In  ap- 
proving programs  for  projecu  on  the  urban 
system,  the  Secretary  is  to  require  thst  these 
projecU  be  selected  by  the  appropriate  lo- 
oal  offlciais  and  SUte  highway  departmenu 
In  cooperation  with  each  other. 
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jToAiWtlon  o/  DnpcmndiMnt.  and  dJrerjton 

0/  funds 

Senate  Ajnendraeat 

No  comparable  pxovUlon. 

Bouse  BlU 

This  section  reiterates  the  leMe  of  Con- 

Kiesu  as  Bipresseil  In  secUon  15  of  the  JM- 

Sal-Ald  Hlghwa,  Act  of  >9«B«'«V'?-^,S" 
pounamtnl  of  apportioned  Federal-aid  hlgh- 

"-rms^tlon  also  prohibits  the  "Pf  """"^ 
of  funds  authorued  to  be  appropriated  from 
the  Blghwai  Trust  Fund  any  ""^  .J*' 
partnieSt.  agency,  or  '-"trumenta^l^oth" 
than  the  Federal  Highway   Administration, 
for   other   than   highway   purposes. 
Conference  Substitute 
This  is  the  same  as  the  House  bill  with  tje 
.icepUon  that  the  prohibition  on  axP"-™- 
^"of  trust  funds  by  any  department  other 
t^   the   Federal    Hlghwa,    AdmlnlstraUon 
unless   these    funds   are    Identified   and   In- 
cluded as  a  line  Item  and  are  to  meet  obliga- 
tions  in   an   appropriation   Act  and   are   to 
CMt   obligations  of   the   United   StatM  In- 
r^U   under   Utle  33.  United  Stat*.  Wd», 
attributable  to  the  construction  of  Pederal- 
ald  highways  tor  highway  planning.  re»<*f^ 
and  development.  U  expanded  to  perm.t  these 
eroendltures  It  otherwise  specifically  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  from  the  Trust  Fund 
by  Federal-aid  highway  legislation 
Increaaed  Federal  share 
Senate  Amendment 
No  co«np»r«We  prortalou. 
House  BlU 
This  .eotlon  Increasee   "JM  Federal   share 
oayable  on  account  of  any  non-Int*r»t»te 
^^'  f^    50-,    to   70%.   This   ^=nj«. 
would  take  effect  with  raepect  to  authorUa- 
UOM   for   ascal   year    1»74    and   subaeouent 
fiscal  years. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  U  the  same  aa  the  Bouse  blU. 
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Kmergenet/  relUf 
Senate  Amendment 
This  secUon  would  amend  aacUon  124  of 
UUe  33.  to  provide  that  ''"••"^J'?^  "' 
available  to  repair  or  reconstruct  bridges  per- 
manenuy  closed  u>  traillc  because  of  the 
danger   of   collapse  due   to   rtxuctural   deB- 

covered  by  the  provlalon  would  be  thoM 
closed  after  December  31,  1961  and  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The  ter- 
mination of  authority  as  of  the  daU  of  en- 
«:tment  of  the  Act  Is  included  because  the 
funds  authorized  for  the  bridge  repls«inent 
orogram  ertabllshed  by  section  2*  of  Ui«  S«h- 
ateamendment  would  then  be  available. 

subsection  (b)  of  U>'V?~"™,^'^ 
amend  the  term  ■•comparable  lacUlty  to 
mean  a  facility  which  meets  the  current 
geometric  and  construction  standards  re- 
^uued  tor  the  type  and  volume  of  traffic 
which  such  facility  will  carry  over  lu  deelgn 
Ule  This  deBnltlon  would  also  apply  to  the 
term  •comparable  faculty"  as  uaed  In  sub- 
sectlcn  ,al  of  section  143,  Uie  bridge  replace- 
n«nt  program  The  ■^»'^«"  "°"'^.»fSlJ 
retroacovely  to  the  term  as  used  In  the  1968 

Act. 

Bouse  BUI 

This  section  amends  33  nSC.  135  lo  au- 
uhortM  the  Secretary  to  expend  funds  ID  re- 
ruiU  or  reconstruct  bridges  which  Ha" J»° 
Snmanently  closed  to  all  vehicular  traffic  by 
Siites  after  twcember  ai.  19«7,  because 
of  Imminent  danger  of  coUapee  due  to  struc- 
tural deficiencies  or  physical  detel1c«»Uon. 
Present  law  prohibits  tlie  Secretary  from  ex- 
pending funds  on  such  bridges  unlen  they 
have  been  damaged  by  a  natural  dlsvrter  or 
have  eoUaiMXL 

Oonrennoe  8ub«Utute 
The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Bouse  blU  except  that  to  be  eligible  a 


bridge  must  have  been  >^'?«^»'«%?^S?lr 
ber  31    1»»7.  and  before  December  31.  1970. 
In  addition,  the  pipvUlons  of  subsecuon  (b) 
of  secUon  13  of  the  Senate  amendment  are 
included   relating   to  the  dettnlUon  of  the 
term  ••a  comparable  faclUty". 
Trotittn;   prxjffram* 
Senate  Amendment 
This  section  would  authorlie  the  Secre- 
tary, through  the  secretary  of  Labor,  to  de- 
velop, conduct  and  administer  highway  con- 
strucilon-related  training  and  sUUs  Improve- 
ment programs  for  construction  worners. 
House   Bill 
This  section  authorUtea  the  eipendltiire  of 
Federal-aid  highway  funds  for  the  continua- 
tion  of   training   programs   during  seasonal 
shutdowns  of    highway   construction    wort 
Such  funds  may  participate  in  the  costs  of 
apprenuceshlp.  skUl   improvement,  or  othEr 
UDKradlng    programs    which    are    conducted 
dS?lng  pil<5ds  when  dlmauc  condlUons  pre- 
vent highway  construction  work  and  are  sup- 
plemeSEary  to  on-the-job  tramlng  conducted 
during  the  construction  season. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  auch  a 
training  program  shaU  be  the  same  as  that 
for  the  respective  highway  program,  as  pro- 
Tided  in  secUon  130,  United  SUtee  Code. 
Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment with  the  exception  that  the  require- 
ment that  this  program  he  operated  through 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  »•'««>•,""','" 
Mnount   authorlaed   for   each    of   «ie   fiscal 
years  1973  and  1973  u  limited  to  »5  mUUon. 
Urban    highway    public    troiuportetfon 

Senate  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 

House  Bill 
ThU  section  authorlaea  the  use  of  funds 
that  are  apporuoned  to  each  Slate  for  ex- 
tensions of  the  Federal-aid  prunary  and  sec- 
ondary systems  within  urban  areas,  for  the 
Interstate  8  •stem,  and  for  the  new  Federal- 
aid   urban    system    to   finance    the   Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  projecu  for  the  construc- 
tion in  urbanized  areas  of  exclusive  or  pref- 
erential bus  lanes,  highway  traffic  control  de- 
vices bus  passenger  loading  areas  and  facul- 
ties   and  fringe  and  transportation  corridor 
parking  facilities.  Such  a  project  must  avoid 
Federal-aid  highway  construction   and  pro- 
vide capacity   for   movement  of  persons  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  otherwise  would 
be  provided  by  the  avoided  highway  con- 
struction, and  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost 
of  such  project  must  not  exceed  the  Federal 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  avoided  highway 
construcUon.  or  no  other  feasible  or  prudent 
highway  project  can  provide  the  additional 
capacity  for  the  movement  of  persons  pro- 
vided by  the  project. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  urban 
highway  pubUc  transportation  projects  shall 
be  that  provided  In  section  120  of  title  33. 
United  states  Code. 

No  project  wlU  be  approved  unlesa  there 
are  satisfactory  assurances  that  the  publicly 
owned  mass  transportaUon  system  wUl  have 
the  capability  to  fuUy  u/uize  the  project. 
Routes  and  schedules  of  pubUc  masa  trans- 
portation systems  receiving  assistance  under 
this  section  shall  be  baaed  on  a  continuing 
comprehensive  transportation  process  car- 
ried on  In  accordance  with  section  !3«  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code 


Terrtforlol  MphaatI  projrom 
Senate  Amendment 
This  section  would  provide  for  the  eatab- 
Uahment  of  a  highway  program  for  the  Vir- 
gin  lalands,   Guam,   and  American   Samoa. 
The  Federal  contribution  to  the  cost  of  ap- 
proved projects  on  this  system  would  be  70 
per  centum,  and  93  mUUon  for  each  territory 
would   be   authorlaed   out   of   the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1971, 
1973  and  1973  for  ihU  purpose. 
House  BUI 


Conference  Bnbatltute 
The  conference  subatKute  la  <he  same  as 
the  provisions  of  the  Hotae  bm  with  the 
eiceptlon  that  the  onterta  for  the  approval 
of  projects  contained  m  the  proposed  new 
subsection  (d)  Is  amended  to  exclude  proj- 
ects for  fringe  or  transportation  corridor 
parl""g  faclUtlM. 


This  section  authorlxea  the  appropriation 
of  «3  million  for  each  of  tbe  fiscal  years  1971. 
1973,  and  1973  to  pay  up  to  60Tc  of  the  coat 
of  construction  of  a  system  of  arterial  high- 
ways In  the  virgin  Islands.  Three  percent  of 
the  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  tor 
each  fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  expen- 
diture by  the  Virgin  Islands  only  for  research, 
investigations,  studies,  and  development,  and 
an  additional  3*^  of  the  sums  authorlaed  to 
be  appropriated  may  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poees.  The  Secretary  of  Transportation  la 
also  authorlMd  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  Virgin  Islands  In  the  establish- 
ment of  a  highway  department. 

AU  of  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  (other  than  those  relating 
to  apportionment  formulas  and  limiting  the 
expenditures  of  funds  to  the  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem) shall  apply. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  IS  the  same  as  the  provisions  In  the 
Senate  amendment  except  that  the  authort- 
Batlons  are  not  to  come  from  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  and  In  the  case  of  American 
Samoa  are  limited  to  (500.000  per  flsoal  year. 
J>arien  Gap  Highway 
Senate  Amendment 
This  section  woiUd  authorise  9100  million 
from  the  general  fund,  for  the  conatrucUon 
of  the  Darien   Oap  Highway,  which  would 
connect  the  Inter-American  Highway  with 
the  Pan-American  Highway  System  of  South 
America.  Obligation  and  expenditure  of  fimds 
would  be  on  the  same  basis  as  the  funding 
authorized  for  the  Inter-Amerlcan  Highway. 
House  Bill 
Same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 
Conference  Substitute 
Same  as  both  the  Senate  amendment  and 
the  House  bill. 

Admini»tnti<m 
Senate  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 
House  BUI 
This  section  amends  section  303  of  title  23, 
United  States  Code,  to  conform  with  the  re- 
cent reorganization  of  the  Federal  Blghway 
Administration    It  estabUshes  the  poalUona 
of   Deputy  Federal   Highway   Admlnlatrator 
and  Assistant  Federal  Highway  Administra- 
tor and  the  conditions  of  their  appointment, 
and  sets  the  salary  level  for  those  offices  and 
that  of  the  Federal  Highway  Administrator, 
The  Deputy  Federal  Administrator  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent   of  the   Senate.   The   President 
may  authorize  the  person  holding  the  office 
of  I>lrector  of  Public  Roads  Immediately  be- 
fore enactment  of  this  Act  to  act  aa  Deputy 
Federal  Highway  Administrator  until  the  first 
Deputy  Administrator  Is  named,  and  to  re- 
ceive compensation  st  the  rate  authorized  for 
such  office. 

The  Assistant  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
trator shall  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President  under  the  classified  civil  service. 
Conference  BubsOtute 
Thla  IS  the  same  aa  the  House  bill  with  the 
exception  that  the  Deputy  Federal  Highway 
Admlnlstrsrtor  wUl  be  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  with  the  approval 
of  the  President. 


December  17,  1970 
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Training  and  reaearch  fellotcshipa 
9eaat«  AiiMndment 

No  comparable  provUlon. 
House  BUI 

ThU  section  directs  Uw  Secretur  to  es- 
tablUh  and  operate  a  "NaUonal  Highway  In- 
Btltute"*  In  the  Federal  Highway  Admlnu- 
tratlon.  The  InaUtut*  will  develop  and  ad- 
minister. In  cooperation  with  SUte  highway 
departmenta,  training  programs  of  Instruc- 
tion ror  PHWA  and  SUle  and  local  highway 
department  employees  engaged  or  to  be  en- 
gaged in  Pederal-old  highway  work.  The  Sec- 
retary's authority  In  law  to  develop  and  con- 
duct educational  and  training  programs  re- 
lated to  highways  ahall  be  Hdmlnislered 
through  the  Institute.  The  Secretary  ts  au- 
thortssed  to  acquire  such  buildings,  faculties, 
and  equipment  as  the  Institute  may  need. 
Sums  provided  for  administrative  purposes 
under  23  U.S.C.  104(a)  ahall  be  available  tor 
establishing  and  operating  the  Institute. 

A  sum  not  to  exceed  ^  of  1  percent  o/  all 
the  ABC  and  new  urban  system  funds  ap- 
portioned to  a  State  for  a  fiscal  y«ar  under 
33  n.S.C.  104(b)  u  authoriaed  to  be  avaU- 
able  lor  payment  by  the  Slate  highway  de- 
partment of  up  to  70  percent  of  the  coat  of 
the  tuition  and  the  direct  educatlonaJ  ex- 
penses connected  with  the  education  and 
training  of  State  and  local  highway  depart- 
ment employees.  These  expenditures  would 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secreury  Is  permitted  to  provide  the 
education  and  training,  authonaed  by  this 
section,  through  grants  and  contracU  with 
public  and  prlvat«  agencies.  Institutions  and 
IndlvlduaJs. 

This  section  also  auth<ulxes  the  Secretary, 
either  independently  or  In  cooperaclon  with 
other  Federal  departmenta,  agencies  or  in- 
strumentalities, to  make  grants  for  research 
followahlpa  Xor  any  of  the  purposes  for  which 
research  ts  authorized  by  this  secUon. 
X  Conference  Substitute 

*  X  This  la  the  same  as  the  provisions  of  the 

House  bill  with  the  excepuon  that  authority 
to  acquire  by  lease,  purchase,  construction 
reconstruction,  or  otherwise  buildings  fa- 
cilities, and  equipment  for  the  Institute  ts 
deleted. 

BTidge*  on  Federal  dam* 
Senate  Amendment 

Mo  comparable   provision. 
House  Bill 

This  section  authorlaes  the  appropriation 
of  13.761.000  to  be  available  for  expenditure 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  a 
bridge  across  Markland  Dam  on  the  Ohio 
Blver  near  Markland.  Indiana,  and  War- 
saw, Kentucky.  No  funds  so  authorised  shaU 
be  appropriated  until  the  appropriate  Ind- 
eral agency,  the  Secretary  of  Transportation. 
and  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  ha« 
compiled  with  all  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 330  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
applicable  to  the  construction  of  bridges  on 
Federal  dams. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  provisions  of  the 
House  UU. 

Cotutruetion  of  replacement  housing 
Senate  Amendment 
This  section  would  authorise  the  Secretary 
to  approve  as  part  of  the  cost  of  construction, 
the  cost  of  aoqulrlng.  constructing,  reba- 
btUtatlng,  or  relocating  housing  as  replace- 
ment housing  for  Individuals  and  families 
who  will  be  displaced  by  a  project  If  «uch 
project  on  any  Federal-aid  system  cannot 
proceed  to  Actual  construction  because  re- 
placement bousing  required  by  law  cannfTt 
otherwise  be  made  available.  This  la  a  last 
resort  authority  to  be  used  when  replace- 
ment housing  is  not  avmllable. 


House  Bill 
This  section  autJBorlzes  the  Secretary  to 
approve  as  a  part  of  the  cost  of  highway  con- 
struction, the  oonstructlon  of  new  housing 
and  the  acquisition,  rehabilitation,  and  re- 
location of  existing  housing  to  serve  as  re- 
placement housing  for  Individuals  and  fami- 
lies displaced  by  the  highway  construction, 
when  DO  replacement  housing  la  available 
and  cannot  otherwise  be  mode  available 
(either  by  public  housing  agencies  or  pri- 
vate enterprise),  and  when  the  highway  con- 
struction cannot  be  undertaken  unlesa  re- 
plaocment  housing  Is  made  available. 

Whenever  practicable.  State  highway  de- 
partments ahall  utilise  the  services  of  State 
or  local  governmental  housing  agencies  In 
such    construction,    acquisition,    rehabilita- 
tion, and  relocation  of  replacement  housing. 
Conference  Substitute 
Some  as  the  provisions  of  the  Houee  bill. 
Bridge  alteration  progress  payments 
Senate  Amendment 
No  comparable  provlalon. 
House  BUI 
ThU  section  amends  section  S17  of  title  33, 
Unlud  States  Code,  (section  7  of  the  "Tru- 
mon-Hobbs  Act")   in  order  to  eliminate  the 
delay  in  reimbursing  the  bridge  owner  by 
permitting  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  make  payments  for  deelgn  work  performed 
prior   to  the  actual   commencement  of  the 
alteration  but  after  the  Order  to  Alter  has 
been  issued. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  Is  the  some  as  the  provision  of  the 
Bouse  blU. 

Alaska  Highway 
Senate  AmendnMnt 
This  section  would  authorise  the  President 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Canada  to 
reach  an  agreement  authorizing  paving  and 
reconstructing  a  portion  of  the  Alaska  High- 
way. 

House  Bill 
Same   as    the   provisions   of    the   Senate 
amendment. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  as  both  the  Senate  and  House  provi- 
sions. 

Effective  date  of  relocation  provisions 
Senate  Amendment 
Thla  Metton  would  extend  the  time  re- 
quired for  compliance  by  the  Statee  wltb  cer- 
tain provisions  of  Chapter  6,  of  Title  33 
(Highway  Relocation  Assistance),  until 
January  1.  1971,  tor  any  State  whlcfa  could 
not  submit  the  required  constitutional 
amendment  lor  ratification  prior  to  July  1. 
1970. 

House  Bill 
This  section  extends  the  deadline  for  State 
CMnpUance  with  the  relocation  provisions  of 
chapter  S  of  title  23,  United  States  Code,  from 
July  1,  1970,  to  July  1.  1073.  for  any  State 
which  must  amend  its  constitution  to  com- 
ply with  chapter  5  and  cannot  submit  the 
required  amendment  for  ratification  prior  to 
July  1,1970. 

Louisiana  Is  the  only  State  affected  by 
this  provision.  That  State  must  amend  Its 
constitution  in  order  to  comply  with  chapter 
5. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  as  the  provisions  of  the  House  blU. 
Future  Federal-aid  highway  program 
Senate  Amendment 
No  comparable  provtsloa. 
Houae  BUI 
This  section  directs  tbe  Secretary  of  Ttons- 
portation  to  Include  in  the  highway  needs 
refiort  to  be  submitted  to  Congress  In  Janu- 
ary, 1072.  his  reoommendatlona  for  the  func- 
tional reallgimient  of  the  Federal-aid  sya- 


tems  and  for  a  continuing  Federal-aid  high- 
way program  for  the  period  1«76  to  IMO, 
and  the  designation  of  the  new  Federal-aid 
urt>an  system  and  the  cost  of  its  construc- 
tion. 

The  Secretary's  recommendations  shall  be 
based  on  studies  condiKted  in  cooperation 
with  State  highway  departments  and  local 
governments.  In  urban  areas  of  more  than 
fifty  thousand  population,  the  oontinulng 
comprehe naive  transportation  process  con- 
templated by  section  134  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code.  shaU  be  utUlaed. 

Conference  Substitute 

Some  as  House  provision. 

Highioay  beautifUatiom 
Seruite  Amendment 

This  section  would  amend  section  131  of 
title  33  to  provide  a  5  percent  penalty  for 
the  first  year  of  noncompliance  and  an  ad- 
ditional 1  percent  for  each  year  of  oontln,ued 
noncompliance  up  to  10  pMt^ent:  the  penalty 
would  be  applicable  on  or  after  Janxiory  I, 
1071,  or  the  next  regular  beasion  of  the  State 
Legislature,  whlchcx-er  is  later;  the  controlled 
area  would  be  extended  to  the  limit  of 
vlslhlllty  except  with  respect  to  slgna  which 
are  lawfully  erected  in  permitted  locatlema; 
sign  removals  covered  by  mandatory  Jist 
compecaatlon  would  t)e  tiased  on  a  schedule 
determined  by  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  a  State  consistent  with  the  avoU- 
abituy  of  Federal  funds.  All  slgna  are  to  be 
removed  within,  or  by  the  end  of  S  years 
after  they  become  nonconforming:  the  direc- 
tional and  official  category  of  signs  would  be 
broadened  to  Include  signs  of  specific  Inter- 
est to  the  traveUng  public  auch  as  gas.  food 
and  lodging;  and  Just  compensation  provi- 
sions would  be  based  on  the  effective  date  of 
a  State  compliance  law  and  would  cover 
signs  beyond  660  feet  from  the  Interstate 
and  primary  highway  right-of-way.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  would  be  authorlaed 
to  carry  out  demonstration  projects  with  one 
or  more  States  to  debermlne  the  best  means 
of  implementing  this  section.  ... 

Another  section  would  amend  section  133 
of  title  23  with  regard  to  the  penalty  and  the 
dates  upon  which  it  would  become  applicable 
consistent  with  section  131;  screening  would 
be  required  within  5  years  for  all  lawfully 
existlDg  Junkyards;  the  controlled  area  would 
be  extended  to  the  limits  of  vlalbUlty;  Junk- 
yard removals  would  be  consistent  with  sign 
removals  under  section  131;  Federal  partici- 
pation In  State  costs  would  be  extended  to 
cover  removal,  relocation,  and  disposal  In 
addition  to  landscaping  and  screening;  and 
just  compensation  would  be  extended  con- 
sistent with  the  appliooble  provisions  in 
section  131. 

Another  section  woiUd  amend  sectioQ  319 
(b)  of  title  33  to  include  the  coeu  of  develop- 
ing publicly  owned  and  controUed  Informa- 
tion center  buildings. 

The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  comprehensive  study  of 
on-premise  signs  and  submit  a  rejxirt  of  such 
study,  t<^ether  with  recommendations,  no 
later  than  January  1973. 

Authorizations  for  the  Highway  Beautlflea- 
tlon  Programs,  which  for  the  fiist  time  would 
be  funded  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  are 
as  foUows: 

pa  niUoia  af  d«UHS| 


Crtsfofy 


U71       mi        1371 


Contisl  of  outdoof  idmrtisiM 

<«cl31) .' 27.0 

Cftoifin  of  |«Mkr»nIt  (aK.  155) 1  ll 

Lsndioping  and  scstuc  nthaiKe- 

me(vt^*c.  319(b)) 0 

Admmittrafifin  of  sacs.  131,  IX, 

|[ul3l9(t)) 1.5 


ZQ.S 
3.0 


l.S 


SO 


House  BUI 

This  section  authorises  the  approf)rlatioa 
of  337  mllUon  for  flsoal  year  1971  and  gaoJt 
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nmuon  for  (Ud  y»r  1872  '«  "ntiol  <rf  out- 
^r  Kl»«rtlsln«;  M  million  lor  e«h  ot  "»• 

trol:  End  »1  5  mUllon  lor  .Kh  °'  "?' ,^. 
yemi»  1971  »ncl  1973  tor  nKMMry  "^'."^S!; 
tlK  Mpen«i.  in  «rtylng  out  the  hlgnw*? 
beiutlflcaUon  progrwns.  

4  memb*ri  trom  the  Houm  C<inimltl«  on 
kbUc  works.  4  from  the  Sen.te  C-J^mUt*. 
on  PubUe  worn,  4  »ppomt«i  by  «>•  P^J- 
Sentind  on*  elected  by  majority  oJ  the  other 
twelve  to  serve  as  Chairman  

^»  commuslon  shall  study  '"f  "J"" 
the  existing  law.  policies  and  practices  re- 

a^»  control  ofoutdoor  «"""''-8  "? 
lunkvards;  compile  data  on  "••Nations 
i^Bhwav  beautmcatlon  needs:  make  appro- 
prfatl  «cor^endatlons.  «.d  submit  a  Bnjl 
STpon  within  on.  year  after  «h«™«^  °' 
Jils  section.  Sla  months  ""\'^'J^'i!!; 

port  IS  submitted  the  Commission  wUl  ce««« 

"aii  Federal  departmenu.  agendea  or  In- 
„r1^L^ime.  shil  provide  the  Comml«^n 
^th  any  Information  It  requesU.  Each  ^ed- 
rJi  lipartmenl  and  agency  concerned  w^U. 
tS.  conuol  of  outdoor  advertising  and  )urA- 
^.^shall  appoint  a  Ualson  o""'  "  ™* 
Sosaly  with  the  Commission.  TTie  Co=ml»- 
U^li  instructed  to  seek  the  advice  of  var- 
ious groups  interested  In  these  problems. 

UP   to   »80O,0O0   is   authorized    to    be   ap- 
„J,nriMed   for   use   by   the   Commission   in 
JS^lnrtu     th^Jro^lons  of  this  >«:tlon 
Sd   approprlatloni  shall  be  available  until 
^pe^dS^Th.    Commission    Is    •"t^";'"^ 
to  appoint  such   staff  personnel  as  may  t« 
neceiiry.  employ  experts   and  consultants. 
^STconi^ct  Vrtth  public  and  private  or«a- 
nliatlons  lor  studlsi   and  surveys.   »   niaj 
also  transfer  funds  to  Federal  agencies  to 
^"  t  such  of  lU  duties  as  It  determines 
can  beat  be  earned  out  In  this  manner. 
Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Houae  provisions  with  the  foUowlng  ei- 

"aith  section  131  (outdoor  advertising)  and 
s«:tlon  138  (junxyardsl  •«  ~°'''f.  """  °' 
the  general  fund  for  the  additional  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973.  section  131  at  a 
ievel  not  M  exceed  tSO.OOO.OOO  and  Mctlon 
138  at  the  levels  contained  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  HlBhway  BeautlBcatlon  Commission 
1»  reduced  In  number  to  eleven  members,  four 
from  each  Bouse  of  Congress,  and  three  ap- 
pointed by  the  Prealdent,  who  shall  chooMs 
their  own  chairman  from  among  their  mem- 
beiahlp  In  addition,  the  Commission  s  basic 
function  is  expanded  to  make  specific  men- 
tion of  problems  relating  to  the  control  of 
on-premlse  outdoor  advertising  signs,  pro- 
motional signs,  directional  signs,  and  slgiui 
providing  Information  essential  to  the  motor- 
ing public,  and  a  requirement  to  study 
methods  of  fln»nclng  (including  possible 
use  of  the  Highway  Trust  Fund),  all  with 
a  view  to  achieving  a  remarkable  and  effec- 
tive highway  beautlflcaUon  program  and  Beat 
serve  Oie  public  Interest.  The  Commission 
is  requutd  to  report  not  later  than  one  year 
after  It  Is  funded.  The  authorization  for  the 
Commission  Is  reduced  to  »ao0X)00. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  the  creation  of 
thla  Gommlaaloo  Is  not  to  be  construed  as 
derogating  in  any  way  trom  active  Imple- 
mentation of  the  existing  progr»m  without 
reducuon  and  as  authorlaed  during  this 
Btady. 

The  spedftc  demonstration  project  author- 
ised In  the  Senate  amendment  has  been 
delated  since  existing  law,  In  the  opinion 
of  the  confereea.  already  authorizes  thu  type 
of  demonstrmtlon  project. 


IHmtMtion  o/  seirncntj  o/  Interttate  SwHm 
not  to  be  eoiwfniCfea 


Senate  Amendment 
This  provision  would  msure  the  early  oom- 
pleuon   of    the   preeently   designated   Inter- 
stale  System  by  requlrmg  the  Stat«  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Secreury  by  Jan.  13.  1973.  a  firm 
schedule  for  the  completion  of  segmenU  on 
the  Interstate  System  and  to  have  brought 
these  segments  to  the  construction  siage  by 
July  1,  1975    Any  segment  not  Included  in 
the  schedule  by  1973  and  ready  for  construc- 
tion by  1976  will  remain  as  part  of  the  Ul- 
terstate  System  but  would  not  be  eligible 
for  funding  at  the  90-10  rauo. 
Bouse  BUI 
This  section  requires  the  Secretary,  on  De- 
cember 31.  1973.  to  remove  trom  designation 
as   nart   of   the  Interstate  System  any  seg- 
ment for  which  the  State  has  not  established 
a  construction  schedule,  within  the  period 
of  avallabUlty  of  funds  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, and  with  respect  to  which  the 
State  has  not  provided  the  Secretary  with 
assurances    satisfactory    to    him    that    such 
schedule  wUl  be  met.  This  secUon  U  Intended 
to  require  that  final  decisions  be  msde  with- 
in  the  next  3   years   as  to  whether  or  not 
to  buUd  such  segments. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  Pffhmit  the 
subsututlon.  prior  to  December  81.  1973  of 
alternative  segments  which  will  serve  the 
same  urban  areas  as  the  legments  which 
would  be  removed  from  the  system. 
Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  jubstltuU  la  the  same  as 
the  House  provisions  with  the  follovrtng 
changes;  (II  The  date  for  tr"""''  ?^" 
designation  Is  advanced  from  December  31 
1973  to  July  I,  1973.  and  (3)  any  segment 
of  the  Interstate  System  with  respect  to 
which  a  SUte  has  not  submitted  plans,  esu- 
miites.  and  specifications  for  approval  by  the 
secreury  before  July  1.  I""-  J?  "  ^  "' 
moved  from  designation  and  wUl  not  there- 
after be  eligible  for  redeslgnatjon  on  the 
System. 

urban  Oreo  trojic  operolioni  Improvemenl 
pro^roms 
Senate  Amendment 
The  19«a  Act  added  a  new  section  135 
to  aue  23  establishing  a  continuing  program 
designed  to  reduce  traBlc  congestion  and 
facilitate  the  fiow  of  traffic  within  urban 
area.  Under  this  section  as  amended,  the 
Secretary  may  approve  projects  on  an  ex- 
tension of  the  Federal-aid  primary  or  aec- 
ondary  systems  In  urban  areas  for  Improve- 
menu  which  faclUtate  and  control  traffic 
now  U  the  project  Is  baaed  on  a  continuing 
comprehensive  planning  proceaa  In  accord- 
ance with  23  use.  134 


Rouse  BUI 
This    section    clanflea   aecUon    I38(bj    of 
title  33  United  SMtes  Code,  in  two  respects ; 
(1)  it  makee  clear  that  the  TOPICS  program 
U  applicable  In  urban  areas  of  6.000  to  50.000 
Dooulatlon.  as  well  as  In  those  urban  areas 
of  greater  population:    and   (3)    it  requires 
that  such  projects  be  based  on  a  contmulng 
comprehensive       transportation       planning 
process  carried  on  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 134  of  this  title  only  in  urban  areaa  of 
more  than  fifty  thouaand  populaUon. 
Conference  Suhotitute 
The  conference  subautute  la  the  same  as 
the  Houae  provlsltm. 

Autnoritji  for  demonstrolton  jnojectt 

Senate  Amendment 

No  comparable  provision. 

Houae  BlU 

This  section  would  provide  more  flexibility 

In  the  eUglbUlty  requirements  for  "one-half 

of  one  percent  research  funda"  by  authorli- 


Ing  inclusion  as  E>emonstratlon  Projecu.  the 
InsUUntion  of  newly  developed  concepts  and 
systems  In  the  actual  highway  system  Hence. 
new  products  and  concepu  could  be  stuOleO 
as  part  of  the  ongoing  highway  program  to 
develop  reliable  data  on  their  coat  effective- 
ness before  they  might  become  part  of  the 
highway  design  standards. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  aubautute  Is  the  same  aa 
the  House  bill. 

Kconomlc   grotcth   center  itvttopmmt 
highway* 
Senate  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 
Htnise  BlU 
This  section  authoMzos  the  Secreury  to 
make  grenu  for  demonstration  projecu  for 
the    constructton.    reconstruction.    Improve- 
ment, planning,  surveying,  and  Investigation 
of  highways  that  would  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment ol   -economic  growth  centers"  and  sur- 
rounding areas. 

A  Governor  may  recommend,  within  his 
State  tor  the  Secretary*  approval,  the  loca- 
tion and  prlorltlea  tor  "economic  growth 
centers"  and  development  highways  to  serve 
them.  In  approving  a  project,  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  determine  that  It  will  promote 
the  purposes  of  this  section,  and  that  It 
meets  such  criteria  aa  he  deems  necessary, 
including  capabUlty  of  development  and  haa 
a  populaOon  of  lOO.OOO  or  less  according  to 
the  latest  Federal  census. 

The  Secretary  u  authorized  to  pay  up  to 
100  percent  of  the  coat  of  engineering  and 
economic  surveys  or  other  investigations 
necessary  for  the  planning  and  design  of 
the  "economic  development  growth  center" 
highways. 

Any  of  these  highways  which  are  not  al- 
ready part  of  the  Federal-aid  system  wUl  be 
added  to  the  appropriate  system. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  coat  ot  any  proj- 
ect for  construction,  reconstructltm,  or  im- 
provement of  a  development  highway  Is  70 
percent.  This  secUon  authorlzea  out  of  the 
Highway  Trust  Fund,  the  sum  of  1100.000.000 
for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973. 
No   SUte   BhaU   receive   In   any   fiscal   year 
more  than  15%  of  the  total  funds  authorized 
in  that  fiscal  yaar  to  carry  out  this  secUon. 
Conleienoe  Subetltute 
The   conference   substitute    Is   essentially 
the  same  as  the  House  provision  with  the  fol- 
lowing   changes:    First,    these    development 
highways  are  required  to  be  on  the  Federal- 
aid  primary  system.  Second,  the  purpose  of 
these  development  highways  Is  expanded  to 
emphasize    the   encouragement    of   business 
and  Industry  in  rural  areas,  the  moblUty  of 
labor  in  sparsely  populated  areas,  and  Im- 
prove rural  citizens'  access   to  health  care, 
recreation,  employment,  education,  and  simi- 
lar activities.  Third,  the  Federal  share  ot  the 
cost  of  a  Federal-aid  primary  highway  project 
IS  to  be  Increased  by  not  to  exceed  an  addi- 
tional 20  percent  but  In  no  case  shall  the 
Federal  share  exceed  95  percent  ot  the  cost 
ot  the  project.  Fourth,  the  Secretary  Is  re- 
qiUred  to  constUt  with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce with  respect  to  the  criteria  for  eco- 
nomic growth  centers   Fifth,  in  the  case  of 
projects  within  the  Appalachian  region  and 
economic  development  regions  under  title  V 
of  the  Economic  Development  Act  of   196S 
appropriate  consulutlon  Is  required  with  the 
Federal  Ooehalrman.  and  in  the  case  ot  eco- 
nomic development  regions,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  woU  The  crlUrla  tor  the  selec- 
tion of  growth  centers  In  these  regions  la 
also  to  take  Into  account  the  purposes  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  and 
the  PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  and.  In  addlUon,  close  coordination  is 
required  with  the  Federal  Cochalrman.  and 
the  Sacretar;  ot  Commerce,  aa  appropriate. 
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Sixth,  the  monetary  authortBatlon  Is  reducMl 
to  WO.OOO.OOO  per  year  for  flec&l  years  1973 
and  1973. 

The  additional  crlterU  and  requirements 
for  projects  In  Apptlachla  and  the  economic 
development  region*  are  not  to  derogate 
from  equal  conaidermUon  for  theie  projects 
In  these  r^ozu. 

Federal  share  of  engineering  casta 
Senate  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 
House  BlU 
This  secUon  would  allow  the  Secretary  to 
reimburse  a  State  for  the  Federal  share  of  the 
ooeu  of  preUmlnary  and  construction  engi- 
neering at  an  agreed  percentage  of  actual 
construction  costs  for  a  project,  rather  than 
on  the  tMsla  of  an  audit  of  actual  engineering 
costs  for  the  project. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  aa  the  provisions  of  the  House  bUI. 
District  of  ColumtHa 
Senate  Amendment 
This  section  would  repeal  subsections  (a) . 
(b).  and  40)  of  section  33  of  tbe  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1B68.  The  etfect  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section  would  be  to  place 
the  Implementation  of  the  InierBtale  high- 
way program  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia on  the  s*me  basis  as  In  any  other  State. 
Repeal  would  consiltute  neither  approval  nor 
rejection  of  any  particular  Interstate  System 
segment  in  the  Dlsulct. 

For  those  projects  mandated  by  the  1968 
provUlon  on  which  construction  has  actually 
begun,  such  repeal  would  have  no  effect  on 
lawful  actions  taken.  Executive  of  such  proj- 
ects could  be  pursued  once  pending  litiga- 
tion has  been  concluded  and  the  terms  of 
the  Judicial  order,  if  any,  are  met. 
Hotise  Bill 
This  secUon  dlrecU  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  begin  work  not  later 
tTiftTi  30  days  after  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  on  the  following  projecu  aa  au- 
thorized In  section  33ia)  of  the  Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1968:  (1)  East  I^eg  of  tbe 
Inner  lioop.  beginning  at  Bladensburg  Road. 
1-395  (secUon  C4.1  to  C6) ;  and  North  Cen- 
tral and  Northeast  Freeways.  1-96  (section 
C7  to  C13)  and  1-703  (section  CI  to  CS). 
The  authorisation  for  the  South  Leg  of 
the  Inner  Loop  l£  repealed  and  the  route  of 
the  South  Ijtg  project  Is  removed  from  deelg- 
nation  as  pan  of  the  Interstate  System. 
The  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall 
study  the  project  for  the  North  Leg  of  the 
Inner  Loop  from  point  A3 .3  on  1-66  to  point 
C7  on  1-95  and  report  to  Congress  within 
12  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  their  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  that  project  including  altemaUve 
routes  or  plans. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  are 
required  to  restudy  tbe  projects  for  the  Bast 
Leg  of  the  Inner  Loop,  and  North  Central 
and  Northeast  freeways  required  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  provisions  of  the  House  bill 
and  report  to  Congress  within  13  months 
their  recommendations.  Including  alternative 
routes  or  plans. 

The  authorieatton  for  the  South  Leg  of 
the  Inner  Loop  is  not  repealed  and  that  proj- 
ect remains  designated  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
sute  Systam. 

The  project  for  the  North  Leg  of  tbe  In- 
ner Loop  requlMd  to  be  studied  by  tbe  pro- 
Tlalon  of  the  House  bill  Is  retained. 
7V>tl   rottds 
Senate  Amendment 
No  eomparable  provtsloa. 
House  Bill 
This  section  expresses  the  Bene*  of  Con- 
gress that  no  motorist  using  a  foil  road  on 


the  InterBtate  System  for  a  continuous  in- 
trastate trip  should  be  required  to  stop  more 
than  twice  for  the  collection  of  tolls,  and 
that  where  toll  roads  on  the  Intrastate  Sys- 
tem connect  at  Sut«  boundaries,  such  States 
should  provide  common  toll  faculties  at 
such  poinU  so  that  motoristo  wUl  have  to 
make  only  one  stop  at  such  points  for  tbe 
collection  of  toUs. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  subetltute  does  not  oon- 
taln  this  proTlsloa. 

Indian  reaervation  rotuU  und  bridgeg 

Senate  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 
Houae  BlU 
This  section   broadens   the   definition   of 
"Indian   reservation    roads   and   bnd^as"  in 
23  U-S.C.  101(a)  to  include  roads  and  bridges 
on     State -controlled     Indian     reservaUons, 
trust  lands,  and  restricted  Indian  lands,  as 
well  as  roads  and  bridges  on  such  lands  un- 
der Ffcderal  control. 

Conference   Substitute 
Same  as  the  House  btU. 

Richmond-PeteTMburg   Turnpike 
Senate   Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 
House   Bill 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
amend  an  agreement  entered  into  In   1964 
with   the   Commonwealth   of    Virginia   pur- 
suant to  tbe  provisions  of  section  139(d>  of 
title  23.  United  States  Code,  relative  to  Fed- 
eral   participation    in    the   cost   of   the   ap- 
proaches to  the  Richmond -Petersburg  Turn- 
pike. That  agreement  provided  that  tbe  toU 
road  would  become  free  upon  collection  of 
toUa  sufficient  to  pay  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation and  to  liquidate  the  debt  Incurred  by 
construction  of  the  toU  road. 

The  amended  agreement  provided  for  by 
this  section  would  allow  the  ToU  Road  Com- 
mission to  Issue  additional  bonds  to  cover 
the  cost  of  adding  additional  lanes  to  tbe 
toll  road.  The  agreement  will  also  provide 
that  tbe  date  for  freeing  tbe  turnpike  will 
not  be  extended  beyond  the  maturity  date 
for  the  bonds  issued  pursuant  to  the  original 
agreement. 

Conference   SubcUtute 
Same  as  the  Houae  provision. 
^*rporf  access 
Senate   Amendment 
This  section  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  give  priority  to  projects  which  wU!  pro- 
vide adequate,  direct,  and  convenient  access 
to  public  airports  and  seaports.  In  addition 
the  Secretary  is  directed  to  give  priority  to 
those  secondary  road  projects  which  wUl  en- 
courage the  social  and  economic  derelopKnent 
of  rural  cooununlttes. 

House   BUI 
This  section  would  require  the  State  high- 
way departments  in  preparing  programs  to 
submit  in  accordance  with  section  105(a)  of 
title  23,  United  States  Code,  to  give  consider- 
ation to  projects  providing  direct  and  con- 
venient pubUc  access  to  public  airports  and 
in  approving  such   programs   the  Secretary 
BhaU  give  consideration  to  these  projects. 
Conference  Substitute 
Tbe  conference  substitute  is  essentially  the 
same  as  tbe  provisions  of  the  Bouse  bUl,  ex- 
panded  to   include   public   porta   for  water 
transportation  aa  well  as  airporta. 
Federal  participation  in  the  *mpropemeiit  of 
toll  roads 
Senate  Amendment 
This  amendment  to  eeotlon  120  of  title  33. 
would  change  existing  Federal  law  to  permit 
participation  in  safety  Improvements  of  toU 
roads  which  are  part  of  tbe  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, but  only  on  the  condition  that  thm  State 
and  tbe  toU  authority  agree  to  remove  tcdls 


when  the  bonded  indebtedness  outstanding 
as  of  tbe  date  of  the  agreement  Is  liquidated. 
House  BUI 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  subsuiute  would  authorlxe 
Federal  participation  in  the  construction  of 
a  toll  road  which  provides  for  only  two  lanes 
of  traffic  and  which  la  on  the  Interstate 
System  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the  geometric 
and  construction  standards  for  tbe  Inter- 
state System  (including  the  requirement  In 
section  109(b)  of  title  23.  United  States  Code, 
for  at  least  four  lanes)  and  to  facilitate 
removal  of  the  tolls  therefrom.  Federal  par- 
ticipation would  be  on  the  same  basis  as  In 
the  case  of  free  Interetate  System  highways, 
would  be  limited  to  those  two  lane  toll  roads 
which  were  designated  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
state System  before  June  30.  1968.  and  would 
be  contingent  upon  an  agreement  with  the 
State  highway  department  and  the  toU  route 
authority  that  no  Indebtedness  to  be  liqui- 
dated by  a  coUectlon  of  tolls  is  to  be  Incurred 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  subsection, 
that  all  tolls  received  less  cost  of  operation 
and  maintenance  will  be  sppUed  to  repay- 
ment of  bonds  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
enactment  constituting  a  valid  lien  against 
the  toll  road,  and  that  upon  liquidation  of 
the  bonds  the  road  wUl  become  a  road  free 
to  the  public 

The  oooferees  wish  to  make  It  clear  that. 
If  a  two  lane  toU  road  which  is  otherwise 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  section 
contains  additional  climbing  lanes  along  Its 
route,  these  climbing  lanes  are  not  to  be 
counted  for  tbe  purpose  of  determining  the 
eilgibUlty  of  the  toU  road  for  assistance. 
FriMjK  o^nd  corridor  parking  faciiitiea 
Senate  Amendment 
This  section  would  enact  as  a  continuing 
program  the  demonstration  fringe  parking 
program  provided  by  the  1968  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act-  Funds  for  fringe  and  corridor 
parking  facilities  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion would  be  available  from  authorizations 
for  the  Federal-aid  urban  system.  Fringe 
parking  areas  are  not  intended  for  use  by  on- 
site  developers. 

House   Bill 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  u  tbe  Senate  provision. 
Public  hearings 
Senate   Amendment 
The  two-hearing  procedure,  established  by 
regulation  after  enactment  of  tlie  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1968.  would  be  enacted 
into  law.  An   additional   hearing  would   be 
required  on  urt>an  plans  required  under  sec- 
tion  134  of   title  23   to   afford  cltlsens  the 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  as  to  the 
transportation    systems    which    would    best 
serve  their  needs.  ResponsiblUty  for  conduct- 
ing the  hearings  would  rest  with  State  and 
local  officials  designated  by  the  Governor  or 
tbe  duly  constituted   State   authority.   The 
certification  and  transcript   of  the  hearing 
now  required  by  law  would  have  to  be  aooom- 
panled  by  a  report  indicating  the  considera- 
tion given  to  the  economic,  social,  environ- 
mental and  other  Impacts  of  the  plan,  high- 
way location,  and  the  design  and  the  various 
altematlvas  raised  at  tbe  hearings  or  other- 
wise considered  by  the  certifying  officer. 
House  BlU 
No  comparable  provtsloo. 

Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  would  amend 
tbe  existing  provlsiocs  of  eectlon  138  of 
Utle  23,  United  States  Code,  by  adding  a 
new  sentetioe  requiring  the  certification  of 
public  hearings  he  accompanied  by  a  report 
indloatlng  the  consideration  given  to  tbe 
•conomic,  sodal,  envlronmcntaL  and  otbar 
effecu  of  the  plan  for  highway  location  or 
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otherwise  conaldar«d. 
Economic,  social,  enuironmenfaZ,  and  other 
impact 
Senate  Amendment 

This  section  would  amend  varlou*  provi- 
aloni  of  title  33  to  Insure  proper  considera- 
tion of  economic,  social,  environmental,  and 
other  impacts  In  the  development  of  high- 
way design  and  construction  plana 

Subsection  (a)  would  expand  the  deflnl- 
tlous  of  "constnictlon"'  and  ■'highway"  con- 
lained  in  secUon  lOMa).  tlUe  23.  to  require 
fuller  conalderatlon  of  these  matters  In  the 
various  stages  of  highway  design  and  con- 
struction. The  change  In  the  dennltlon  of 
construction  as  it  relate*  to  ■"economic,  so- 
cial, environmental  and  other  factora" 
would   become  effective   in   1974   when   the 


oooatruetlon.  Theee  are  to  apply  to  all  pro- 
poMd  ptojecu  with  respect  to  which  plana. 
spMlfloatlons.  and  esUmates  are  approved 
by  the  Secretary  after  the  Issuance  of  the 
guidelines.  The  proposed  new  section  lOS(h) 
of  title  33  would  require  the  Secretary,  not 
laur  than  July  l,  1973.  after  appropriate 
consultation  to  submit  to  Congress  and  not 
later  than  90  days  thereafter  promulgate 
guidelines  designed  to  assure  the  poaelble 
adverse  economic,  social,  and  environmental 
effects  relating  to  any  proposed  project  on 
any  Federal-aid  system  have  been  fully  con- 
sidered and  the  final  decisions  made  in  the 
best  overall  public  Interest,  taking  into  con- 
alderatloo  the  need  for  fast.  safe,  and  ef- 
ficient transportation,  public  servlcas.  and 
oosU  of  eliminating  or  minimizing  such  ad- 


guldellnes  required  by  section  109(h)  would     veiae  effecU  and  the  followlnf 
be  implemented,  and  funds  apportioned  to  /..    »i-    ««•»-    .nrf  -.tar  m 

the   Siatee   highway  construction  would  be 
available  to  Implement  such  guidelines. 

The  change  In  the  definition  of  highway  i5 
designed  to  secure  the  benefiu  of  the  relo- 
cation assistance  program  required  by  Chap- 
ter 5  of  Title  33  to  those  persons  located  out- 
slae  of  the  right-of-way  acquisition  Unes 
who  suffer  the  kind*  of  Injury  that  Chapter 
5  Is  designed  to  mitigate. 

Subsection  (b)  would  require  all-out  ef-  , 
forts  to  minimize  soil  erosion  which  occurs 
during  and  after  construction  of  4  highway 
project.  These  efforts  are  to  be  carried  out  m 
accordance  with  the  guidelines  rjqulred  by 
subsection  (gt  of  section  109  of  title  23  as 
It  waa  originally  enacted  In  the  Federal-aid 
Blghway  Act  of  19M. 

Sutwectlon  (c)  would  require  the  Secretary 
to  develop  and  lasue  guldeUnee  for  avoiding, 
minimising  and  overcoming  adverse  eco- 
nomic, social,  environmental  and  other  im- 
pacu  of  Federal-aid  highway    projects. 

After  July  1.  1974,  plana  and  specifications 
for  any  project  would  be  required  to  include 
adequate  measures  to  solve  the  Impact  prob- 
lems Identified  in  an  analysis  of  the  project. 
Among  the  problems  which  would  be  ac- 
counted for  are : 

( 1  >  Air.  nolae,  and  water  pollution; 
(2t    Destruction,   or    disruption   of   man- 
made  and  natural  resources,  aesthetic  values, 
community  cohesion,  and  the  availability  of 
public  faclUtiec  and  services; 

(3)  Adverse  employment  effects,  and  tax 
and  property  value  losses: 

(4)  InJurloiM  displacement  of  people,  busi- 
ness, and  farms:  and 

<6)  Disruption  of  daalrabla  community  and 
regional  gro»-th. 

Xn  the  period  following  the  laauano*  of  the 
giddellnes  and  before  their  effective  date  the 
Congress  wlU  have  an  opportunity  to  review 
the  acilozu  of  the  Secretary. 

Sutiaectlon  (c)  would  also  require  the  Sec- 
retary to  Issue  noise  level  standards  for  high- 
ways and  to  require  that  the  appropriate 
standards  be  applied  to  proposed  highway 
projects.  In  addition  the  Secretary  woxild 
be  required  to  insure  that  any  highway  con- 
Btructlon  project  is  designed  so  as  to  be  oon- 
alstenc  with  approved  alr-quallty  Implemen- 
tation plana  in  the  alr-quaUty  region  In 
which  the  project  Is  located. 

dubaaction  (d)  would  autborlM  raaearob 
programs  to  develop  methods  of  bow  to  deal 
with  adverse  eoonomlo.  social  and  envlron- 
(oantal  effects. 

Bouse  Bill 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
tlw  pzoTlslons  of  the  Senate  amendment 
wltA  the  following  changes: 

(1)  The  provUlons  of  subaactlon  (a)  of 
the  aenata  aeotloo  have  bean  dalct«d. 

(3)  Tba  rerUdrai  of  seetton  100(g)  of  title 
83.  Vnned  8ta««s  Code,  woxild  reqtUrw  the 


(A)  Air,  noise,  and  water  pollution. 

(B)  Destruction  or  disruption  of  man- 
made  and  natural  resources,  esthetic  values. 
community  cohesion,  and  availability  of  pub- 
lic services  and  faculties. 

(C)  Adverse  employment  effects  and  tax 
and  property  value  losses. 

(D)  Injurious  displacement  of  paopU. 
businesses,  and  farms. 

(Et  Disruption  of  desirable  community 
'and  regional  growth. 

[  These  guidelines  are  to  apply  to  aU  pro- 
posed projects  with  re^Mct  to  which  plans. 
specifications,  and  estlmatas  are  approved 
by  the  Secretary  after  the  tasuanoe  of  the 
guidelines. 

Interest  paymenta  for  repUeement  housing 
Senate  Amendment 
Relocation    assistance    payments    for    re- 
placement  housing   would   be   expanded   to 
Include    compensation     for    any    Increased 
rates  of  Interest  required  for  the  financing 
of  a  replacement  dwelling. 
Bouse  BtU 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  SubsUtate 
Same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 
Alaskan  assistance 
Senate  Amendment 
Subsection    (a)     of    this    section    would 
amend  the  special  Alaska  Blghway  author- 
Izatloo  In  the  Federal-Aid  Blghway  Act  of 
1996  to  extend   It  to  FY    1973.  to  Increase 
the  authorteatlon  for  FY  1BT2  and  FY  1973 
to  aao  million  and  to  make  theee  funds  avail- 
able from  the  Blghway  Trust  Fund.  Sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  eliminates  certain 
right-of-way   reservations  on  Alaska  prop- 
erty. 

Bouse  Bill 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment  except  that  authority 
tor  use  of  theee  funds  for  maintenance  of 
higbwaya  bas  been  stricken  and  use  of  the 
funda  is  limited  to  Federal-aid  hlgh*ay 
projects. 

Ferry  boots 

Senate  Amendment 
Thla  amendment  to  section  129  of  title 
33.  United  States  Code,  would  authorize 
Federal  participation  in  the  constnictlon 
of  Marine  highway  faculties,  whether  toll  or 
free.  The  Secretary  should  permit  such  par- 
ticipation only  when  It  is  determined  that 
there  is  no  siUtable  or  feasible  land  highway 
alternative  available. 

House  BUI 
No  comparable  provlaloa. 

Conf  ereooe  Substitute 
The   conference    substitute   amends   sec- 
tion 139  of  tlUs  33,  United  States  Ooda,  to 


patlon   in   the    construction   of   ferry 
whether  toll  or  free,  if  the  foUowtng  condi- 
tions are  met : 

{I)  It  is  not  feasible  to  buUd  a  normal 
blghway  structure  In  lieu  of  using  a  ferry. 

(3)  The  ferry  will  be  operated  on  a  route 
approved  under  secUon  103  (b)  or  (c)  of  Utle 
33.  United  States  Code,  as  part  of  one  of  the 
Federal-aid  systems  within  the  State  and 
has  not  been  designated  as  a  route  on  tbe 
Interstate  System. 

(3)  The  ferry  is  to  be  pubUdy  owned  and 
operated. 

<  4 )  The  operating  authority  and  f ars 
stntcture  la  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
State  (Including  an  interstate  agency)  and 
all  revenues  are  to  be  applied  to  actual  and 
iLeceasary  costs  of  operation,  maintenance, 
and  repair. 

(5)  The  ferry  Ls  to  be  operated  only  within 
the  State  or  between  adjoining  States  and 
no  part  of  lU  operation  is  to  be  In  any  for- 
eign waters  or  any  international  waters. 

(6)  Tho  ferry  is  not  to  be  sold,  leased,  or 
otherwise  disposed  of  without  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary,  and  the  Federal  share  of  any 
proceeds  therefrom  are  to  be  credited  to  the 
unprogramed  balance  of  Federal-aid  high- 
way funds  of  the  same  class  last  apportioned 
to  the  State  and  are  to  be  svsllable  for  ex- 
penditure In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  tiUe  33. 

Future  additions  to  Interstate  System 
Senata  Amendment 
This  amendment  would  enable  States  to 
request  tbe  Secretary  to  dealgnata  any  pri- 
mary system  highway  which  is  a  logical  ad- 
dition or  connection  to  tbe  Intarstata  Sys- 
tem as  part  of  the  system.  If  It  otherwise 
meets  the  definition  of  an  Interstate  seg- 
ment, and  the  Stata  promises  to  buUd  the 
blghway  to  Interstata  standards  within  13 
years  from  the  date  of  the  agreement.  The 
provision  specifically  states  that  do  special 
Ffederal  financing  will  be  avaUable  for  such 
construction  and  the  States  wiU  use  what- 
ever Federal  funds  or  State  funds  are  avaU- 
able for  highway  purposes. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  and  to  avoid 
misleading  the  traveling  public,  tbe  Secre- 
tary must  require  that  any  marking  of  such 
highways  or  map  references  to  such  high- 
ways prior  to  their  reconstruction  to  Inter- 
state standards  be  by  special  sign. 
Bouse  Bill 
No  ccHnp  arable  provision. 

Conference  Substltuta 
The  conference  substltuta  Is  the  same  as 
tbe  Senata  amendment  except  that  the  desig- 
nation would  only  be  that  the  highway 
would  be  a  future  part  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, not  as  an  Immediate  part,  and  a  pro- 
hibition has  been  added  against  any  refer- 
ence to  the  highway,  including  signing  and 
marking  thereof,  as  a  part  of  the  inteistaM 
Systam  prior  to  the  time  that  it  Is  actually 
constructed  to  the  standards  and  designated 
as  part  of  the  Systeza. 

Definitions 
Conference  Substltuta 
This  section  is  a  conforming  amendment 
to  section  101(a)    of  title  33.  United  States 
Code,  made  necesaary  by  the  declalon  of  the 
conferees  to  provide  authorization  for  forest 
highways    and    public   lands    highways   out 
of  the  Trust  Fund.  These  changes  in  tfeflnl- 
tlon  would  insure   that   these  highways  be 
on  the  Federal-aid  systems. 
Coat  reduction 
Senata  Amendment 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  se- 
cure   a    value -engineering    or    other    cost- 
reduction  analyals  of  the   plans,  ipeclflca- 
llons  and  estimates  for  proposed  Federal-aid 
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highway  projecu  when  he  detemUnes  such 
action  advisable. 

Bouse  BUI 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substltota 
This  IS  the  same  as  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  Amendment.  The  conferees  however 
agreed  that  value-euglneering  or  other  cost 
reduction  analyses  are  not  to  be  used  to 
delay  a  decision  on  a  project. 

Urban  transportation  planning 
Senate  Amendment 
This  section  would  amend  section  134  of 
title  23.  to  require  that  before  any  highway 
project  can  be  constructed  In  an  urban 
area  of  50.000  population  or  more,  the  re- 
sponsible public  officials  in  the  area  must 
have  been  consulted  and  theU-  views  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  corridor,  the  loca- 
tion, and  the  design  of  the  project. 

In  addition,  section  134  of  title  33,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  add  a  new  sub- 
section (b)  to  require  the  Secretary  to  de- 
fine those  contiguous  interstate  areas  In 
which  the  movement  of  persons  and  goods 
between  principal  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
and  Industrial  centers  has  reached  or  is 
expected  to  reach  a  critical  volume  in  rela- 
tion to  capacity  of  existing  and  planned 
transportation  systams  to  efficiently  accom- 
modate present  demands  and  future  growth. 
After  consultation,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired to  dealgnata  by  regulation  as  a  criti- 
cal transportation  region  or  corridor  each 
area  most  urgently  requiring  accelerated  de- 
velopment of  transportation  systems  and. 
aftar  notification  of  tbe  aovernors  and  local 
offlclala  of  that  designation,  to  provide  by 
reguUtion  for  the  estabiuhment  of  planning 
bodies  to  assist  In  the  development  of  co- 
ordinatad  transportation  planning  and  to 
provide  assistance  Including  financial  as- 
sistance to  such  bodies. 

Bouse  BlU 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substltuta 
The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  senate  amendment  with  respect  to  Ita 
amendment  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  134 
of  title  23-  With  respect  to  subsection  (b), 
It  is  similar  to  the  Senate  provision  but  in- 
stead of  reqiUrlng  the  Secretary  to  take 
these  actions,  it  authorizes  him  to  do  so  and 
Umlta  the  monetary  authorization  to  not 
to  exceed  •500,000  out  of  the  general  fund. 
Study  of  relationship  of  hightcay  construe' 
tion  to  public   tronjiportatlon  services 

Senata  Amendment 
This  section  would  direct  the  Secretary  to 
study  the  relationship  between  the  highway 
program  and  public  transportation  services 
which    use    highways.    The   report   together 
with   any   recommendations   Is   to  be   sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  by  February  1,  1972. 
Bouse  BUI 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substitute 

Same  as  the  Senata  amendment  except  the 

reporting  date  la  made  January  1,  1973. 

Saint  Clair  River  Bridge 

Senate  Amendment 

This  section   permits   certain  Feder&I-ald 

highway  funds  paid  to  the  State  of  Ulchlgan 

for    construction    of    the    bridge    and    »p- 

proaches  over  the  Saint  Clair  River  at  Port 

Buron,  Klchlgan.  to  be  repaid  to  the  United 

States.  They  are  then  to  be  deposited  to  the 

credit  of  the  appropriation  for  "Federal-Aid 

Blghway   (Trust  Fund)".  This  repayment  Is 

to  be  credited  to  the  unprogramed  balance 

of  Federal-aid  highway  funds  of  the  same 

class    last    apportioned    to    Michigan.    Tills 

amount  so  credited  shall  be  in  addition  to  all 

other  funds  then  apportioned  to  the  State 

and  available  for  expenditure  tn  accordance 


with  title  33,  United  States  Code.  Upon  thla 
repayment  being  made,  the  bridge  axid  its 
approaches  are  freed  of  all  restrictions  with 
respect  to  the  imposition  and  coUectlon  of 
toils  or  charges  thereon  In  title  33  or  In  sec- 
tion 17(d)  of  the  Act  of  August  30.  1935,  or 
any  regulation  or  agreement  thereunder. 
Tolls  or  charges  Imposed  and  collected  on 
such  bridge  or  for  the  use  thereof  are  not 
to  exceed  tbe  amount  necessary  for  proper 
maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  under 
economical  management. 

Bouae  BUI 
No  comparable  provision. 

Conference  Substltuta 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  Senata  amendment. 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkioay 
Senata  Amendment 
No  comparable  provlalon. 
Bouse  BUI 
Authorized  •65,000.000  to  reconstruct  to 
six  lanee  the  sectiou  of  the  Baltlmore-Waah- 
ington  Parkway  in  Maryland  to  the  Inter- 
state System  standards. 

(Conference  Substitute 
The  same  as  the  Bouse  provision  except 
that  funding  is  from  the  Blghway  Trust 
Fund  and  before  expending  any  fimds  there 
must  be  an  agreement  with  Maryland,  DOT. 
and  Interior  that  on  completion  <^  the  re- 
construction Interior  wUl  convey  the  recon- 
structed section  to  the  State  of  Maryland 
and  the  State  of  Maryland  must  agree,  be- 
fore any  funds  are  expended,  ta  put  this 
section  on  the  Federal-aid  primary  system 
and  thereafter  to  retain  It  on  that  syvtam. 


Highway  safety 
Senata  Amendment 
The  Blghway  Safety  Act  of  1966  would  be 
amended  to  provide  that  apportionment  of 
safety  funds  to  the  States  would  be  based  75 
per  centum  on  the  population  and  25  per 
centum  on  the  public-road  mileage  in  eacb 
Steta,  but  that  no  State  would  receive  less 
than  one-third  of  one  per  centiuu  of  the 
total  apportionment. 

Bouse  BUI 
The  provisions  of  this  secUon  recognize 
the  administrative  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Blghway  Administration  which  oc- 
curred on  March  23,  1970.  and  provides  the 
statutory  authority  necessary  to  establish  a 
new  National  Blghway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration, with  an  Admlnlstrater.  at  the  same 
organizational  level  as  the  other  Adminis- 
trations within  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. The  President  may  authorise  any 
person  who  inunediately  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  held  the  office  of  Di- 
rector of  the  Natlorml  Highway  Safety  Bu- 
reau to  act  as  Administrator  of  tbe  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration  until 
the  first  Administrator  Is  named. 

Responsibilities  for  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  are 
divided  between  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration and  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration,  the  same  as 
has  already  been  accomplished  administra- 
tively by  the  Secretary. 

The  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  provides 
that  the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  fiscal  years  1967.  1968.  and  1969  for  Stata 
and  local  highway  safety  programs  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  State*  75  per  centum  on 
Uie  baslji  of  population  and  25  per  centum  as 
the  Secretary  In  hla  administrative  discretion 
deems  appropriate,  and  that  thereafter  funds 
for  such  »fety  programs  shall  be  apportioned 
as  Congress  shaU  subsequently  provide  by 
law.  Tills  section  autborlBes  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  to  tbe  States  75  per  centum 
on  the  basis  of  population  and  26  per  centum 
on  the  basis  df  publto  road  mileage. 

After   December   81,    1979.  the   Saeretary 


shall  not  promulgate  any  standards  for  State 
and  local  highway  safety  programs  that  do 
not  relate  to  uiety  program  elements  for 
which  standards  have  been  previously  pro- 
mulgated, unless  specifically  authorised  to  do 
so  by  statute  hereafter  enacted. 

The  approprlatloD  of  funds  for  carrying 
out  tbe  Highway  Safety  Act  of  1966  are  au- 
thorized separately  for  those  functions  to  be 
administered  through  the  Federal  Blgliway 
Administration  and  through  the  Fedarml 
Blghway  Tlraific  Safety  Admin istrauog  as 
follows: 

For  highway  eafety  programs  administered 
by  the  National  Blghway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. 675  nUUlon  for  fiscal  year  1973 
and  9100  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1973:  and  for 
highway  safety  programs  administered  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration,  $30 
million  for  each  of  such  fiscal  years,  of  which 
•15  mlUlon  Is  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund. 

For  highway  safety  research  and  develop- 
ment administered  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Srifety  Administration.  630  mlUlon  for 
fiscal  year  1972  and  MS  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973:  and  for  that  administered  by  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  tlO  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years. 

Authorization  for  appr(^rlatlons  for  fiscal 
years  1970  and  1971  Is  repealed,  for  no  ap- 
propriations have  been  made,  and  none  are 
planned  to  be  made,  tinder  this  authority. 
Conference  Substitute 
Tbe  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  provisions  of  the  Bouse  bUl  with  the  fol- 
lowing changes: 

The  Deputy  Administrator  wUl  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  with 
the  approval  of  tbe  President.  The  provision 
on  apporttomnent  of  funds  for  State  and 
local  highway  safety  programs  is  amended 
to  enstire  that  each  Stata  ahall  receive  not 
less  than  one-third  of  1  percent  of  the  to- 
tal apportionment. 

The  provision  prohibiting  promulgation  of 
new  standards  after  December  31,  1970,  Is 
amended  to  permit  new  standards  but  ta  re- 
quire that  at  least  90  days  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  a  new  standard  It  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

The  authorisations  are  auMnded  as  fol- 
lows: For  highway  safety  programs  admin- 
istered by  tbe  National  Highway  Traffic 
Safety  AdmimnraUon,  •75,000,000  for  fiacal 
year  1973  and  9100.000.000  for  the  fiacal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  For  highway  safety 
research  and  development  administered  by 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration. •70,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973,  and  •115.000.000  for  tbe 
fiacal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 

For  highway  safety  programs  administered 
by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 
•30.000.000  per  year  for  fiacal  yean  1973  and 
1973.  and  for  highway  safety  research  and 
development  and  aeoUon  307(a)  of  title  33. 
Ualt«d  States  C-ode.  administered  by  tbe  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  •lOXNM.OOO  per 
fiscal  year  for  fiscal  1973  and  1973. 

In   the   case   of  each    such   authorlzaUon 
there  is  a  requirement  that  two-thirds  of  all 
the  funds  authorised  and  expended  vmder  the 
paragraph  in  any  fiscal  year  will  be  appro- 
priated out  of  tbe  Hlgha-my  Trust  Fond. 
Demonstration  projects 
Senata  Amendment 
No  comparable  provlalon. 
House  BUI 
This  section  authorises  the  Secretary,  tn 
cooperation  with  the  Oovemors  of  the  States, 
to  undertake  demonstration  projecta  for  al- 
cohol    safety     action     programs     Including 
multl disciplinary  crash  Investigation  teams 
and  demonstration  projecta  relating  to  en- 
forcement of  motor  vehicle  and  traffic  laws. 
Not  xnorv  than  one  demonstration  project  of 
«ttcli  type  abatl  be  undsptaken  in  any  one 
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SUM.  and  »11  »ucfi  projeets  »h»Il  be  completed 
by  June  30.  1974. 

The  Secreuinr  shall  submit  progress  re- 
Dorls  \<1tti  rtcommendauons,  to  the  Con- 
fess not  la-er  than  June  30th  ot  1971,  1973. 
and  1973  and  he  shall  submit  a  ftnal  report, 
with  recommendations,  to  the  Congreea.  not 
laterthanJulyai.  1974. 

There  1»  aut>iorlied  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  rour-naoal-year  period  endmg  June  30. 
1974  out  of  the  Hlghaiy  Trust  Fund,  the 
following  lums:  ill  •"' »  "^'"^ '"  »  f": 
hoi  safety  action  programs:  i3l  »35  3  million 
for  mulodlsclpUnary  crash  Investigation 
teams  and  l31  »75  million  for  motor  ve- 
hicle and  trrnlhc  laws  enforcement  projects 
Conference  Substitute 
The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain IhU  provision  because  of  the  action  of 
the  conferees  with  respect  to  the  general  au- 
thorliatlons  for  the  highway  safety  pro- 
grams. 

Higlivtay  safetjl  proyroms 
Ho  comparable  provision. 

Senate  Amendment 
House  Bill 
This  section  centralizes  responslbUlty  for 
State  b:ghway  safety  programs  by  requiring 
that,  after  December  31.  1971.  the  Oovernor 
of  a  State  shau  be  responsible  tor  the  ad- 
ministration of  such  programs  through  a 
State  highway  safety  agency  suitably  or- 
nnLsad  and  possessed  of  adequate  powers  to 
Jarry  out  such  programs  to  the  satlsfacUon 
of  the  Secretary. 

Conference  SubsUCute 
Same  as  thr  Bouse  provision  with  the  re- 
quirement, however,  that  li^tead  of  a  "State 
highway  safety  agency"  the  program  be  ad- 
ministered  through  a   "SUte  agency". 
Brii^  reeviutruction  and  reptacement 

Senate  Amendment 
This  section  would  esUblLsh  &  replacement 
program  tor  bridges  on  any  Federal-aid  sys- 
tem which  are  no  longer  capable  of  safely 
handling  trafSc.  A  naUonal  priority  Inventory 
would  determine  which  bridges  should  be 
replaced  fir«.  The  priority  would  be  baaed 
on  safety  and  the  economic  Importance  ot 
the  Btructtire  to  the  area  served.  The  Federal 
share  payable  for  these  projects  would  be  up 
to  75  per  centum,  and  4150  million  would  be 
authorized  out  of  the  Highway  Trust  FMnd 
for  each  ot  the  flscal  yeari  1971.  1972  and 
1973  for  this  program. 

Bouse  BlU 
Each  State  Is  authorlaed  to  use  not  more 
than  ICr  and  Is  required  to  use  at  least  S'i 
lunlesa  the  Secretary  determlnea  that  f, 
exceeds  the  needs  of  the  State)  of  all  sums 
apportioned  lor  the  ABC  program  for  flaeal 
year  1972  and  each  subsequent  fiscal  year  to 
pay  the  Federal  share  of  the  CMt  of  reeon- 
Biructlon  or  replacement  of  bridges  that  cross 
waterways  and  are  on  either  the  Federal-aid 
primary  or  secondary  system.  If  the  existing 
bridge  Is  unsafe  because  of  structural  defl- 
clenclea.  physical  deterioration,  or  functional 
obeoUacence.  It  la  estimated  that  this  section 
will  apply  to  approximately  4«6  bridges,  the 
reconstruction  or  replacement  of  which  will 
co«t  approximately  43  billion. 

The  Federal  share  of  the  coat  ot  any  proj- 
ect for  the  reconstruction  or  replacement  of 
a  bridge  tmder  this  section  Is  90^r.  or  that 
applicable  to  the  ABC  program,  whichever  is 
the  larger. 

The  Secretary  U  required  to  report  annu- 
ally to  the  Congress  on  projecta  approved 
under  this  section  together  with  hla  recom- 
mendations relating  to  bridge  reconstruction 
and  replacement. 

Conference   Substitute 
Tlia   ooolerenoe  aubatltute    u   ementlally 
the  SaoMa  prorlslon  expanded  to  Include 
bridges  over  waterways  generally  rather  than 


Just  those  over  major  rtvera  and  Is  ex- 
pressly applicable  to  bridges  which  are  un- 
safe Ijecause  of  structural  deflclencles,  physi- 
cal deterioration,  or  functional  otjsolescence 
and  requires  the  cloaslflcatlon  ol  the  Inven- 
tory to  be  baaed  on  serviceability,  safety,  and 
essentiality  for  public  use.  In  addition,  the 
provisions  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  ot  1946 
are  made  applicable  to  bridges  authorized  to 
be  constructed  and  reconstructed  to  replace 
unsafe  bridges  under  this  section.  The  mone- 
tary authorirAtlons  are  limited  to  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1973  at  $100,000,000  and  H5O.0O0.- 
000.  respectively. 

Rail  CTOtiinga 
Senate  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 
House   BlU 
This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  a    demonstration   project  for  the 
elimination  of  all  public  ground  level  rall- 
hlgbway  crossings  along  the   route  of   the 
high-speed   rail   demonstraUon   project    be- 
tween Washington.  DC.  and  Benton.  Maasa- 
chusetu;    and  a  demonstration  project    for 
the  ellmlnauon  or  protection  ol  certain  pub- 
lic ground  level  raU-hlghway  crossings  in.  or 
In  the  vicinity  of.  Greenwood.  South  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Federal  share  for  such  work  on  a  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  shall  be  901  and  the  rail- 
road's share  shall  be  lO-", .  On  a  non-Pederal- 
ald  highway,  the  Federal  share  shall  be  SO'T-. 
the  railroad's  share  be  lO^c.  and  the  State's 
share  be  lOT-. 

The  section  authorlzea  49  million  to  be 
appropriated  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund 
to  pay  the  Federal  share  of  work  done  on 
Federal-aid  highways  and  »3a  million  from 
the  general  fund  ot  the  Treasury  to  pay  the 
Federal  share  ot  work  done  on  non-Federal- 
ald  hlghwoys 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  shall.  In  co- 
operation with  State  highway  departments, 
conduct  a  study  of  the  problem  ot  providing 
increased  highway  safety  at  ground-level 
raU-hlghway  crossings  throughout  the  coun- 
try and  report  his  findings  and  recommenda- 
tlona  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  July  1. 
1972  Including  an  estimate  of  the  cost  ot 
such  a  program.  Funds  authorlied  for  carry- 
ing out  highway  research  and  planning  un- 
der 33  use.  307  may  be  used  to  carry  out 
this  study. 

Conference  Substitute 
Same  as  the  House  bill. 
BllirHnatlon  o/  Tatlwaf-mghvag  gradt 
hazards 
Senate  Amendment 
No  comparable  provision. 
House  BUI 
SecUon  307  of  the  Bouse  bill  amends  ex- 
isting law  to  require  that  not  less  than  5 
percent   ot   all    sums   apportioned   to   each 
State  tor  the  ABC  program  (unless  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  a  lesser  amount  will 
meet  the  needs  ot  the  State)  shall  be  used 
for  the  use  ot  railway-highway  grade  haz- 
ards. 

Conference  S'Jbstlmte 
This  does  not  contain  this  provlsltm  of 
the  Bouse  bill. 

TTThM  m 
Senate  Amendment 
No  comparable  pronalon. 
Bouse  Bill 
Title  m  of  the  Bouse  amendment  extends 
the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  five  years.  It 
postpones  for  five  years  those  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions scheduled  to  take  effect  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  Trust  Fund  under  present  law  In 
1973.  It  also  extends  for  five  years  the  provi- 
sions dealmg  with  payments  out  ot  ths  Trust 
Fund,  Including  payments  to  the  land  and 
water  ooiuervatlon  ftind. 


Conference  Substitute 
This  Is  the  same  as  the  provisions  of  the 
Rouse  bill. 

GzoacE  H.  Faixom, 
John  C.  Klucztkski. 
Jim  Wkicht. 
Ed  Eohonoson. 
WnjJAU  C.  Casstxa. 

WIIXIAM  H    HAaSHA, 
JAMIS  C.  CUtVXLANO. 

Manageri  on  t He  Part  o/  the  Haute. 


RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL     ACTS     OP     1970— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
Mr.  BLATNIK  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill    iH.R.    19877)    authorlulng   the 
construction,    repair,    and    preservation 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors   for   tiavigatlon,    flood   control, 
and  for  other  purposes: 
CoNnaiNci  RxFoaT  (H.  Kzrr.  91-1782) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  ot   the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (B£. 
19877)     authorizing    the    construction,    re- 
pair,   and    preservation    of    oertAln    public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met.  after  fuU  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  lu  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
foUowa:  In  lieu  ot  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following: 

TTTLK  I— RIVERS  AND  HARBORS 
Szc.  101.  The  following  works  ot  Improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors  and  other  water- 
ways for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
other  purposes  are  hereby  adopted  and  au- 
thorized to  be  prt»ecuted  by  the  Secretary 
ot  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  recommended  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  the  respective  re- 
porU  hereinafter  desigiutted.  The  provisions 
of  section  1  ot  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
approved  March  2.  194S  (Public  Law  Num- 
bered 14,  Seventy-ninth  Congress),  shall 
govern  with  respect  to  projects  authorized 
In  this  title;  and  the  procedures  therein  set 
forth  with  respect  to  plans,  proposals,  or 
reports  for  works  of  Improvement  for  navi- 
gation or  flood  control  and  for  Irrigation  and 
ptirposea  Incidental  thereto,  shall  apply  as 
It  herein  set  forth  In  full. 

NAVTGATIOW 

Pleassnt  Bay.  Massachusetts:  House  Doc- 
ument Numbered  91-340.  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  410.221.000: 

Baltimore  Harbor  and  channels,  Uaryland 
and  Virginia:  Chief  of  Engineers  report 
dated  September  31,  1970.  except  that  not 
to  exceed  440.000.000  Is  authorized  for  Inl-  . 
tlatlon  and  partial  accomplishment  of  such 
project,  and  except  that  construction  ahall 
not  be  Initiated  until  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary ot  the  Army  and  the  President: 

Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  Bridges. 
Virginia  and  North  CaroUna:  Chief  ot  En- 
gineers report  dated  November  34.  1970,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  411J20.0O0.  except  that 
construction  shall  not  be  initiated  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  ot  the  Army  and  the 
President; 

Uanteo  (Shallowbag)  Bay.  North  CaroUna: 
House  Document  Numbered  91-803,  at  an 
estimated  cost  ot  $10.789 ,<X)0; 

PamUoo  River  and  Morehead  City  Harbor. 
North  Carolina:  Report  ot  the  Chief  of  Bn- 
gmaers  dated  Konmber  23,  1S70,  at  an  asU- 
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mftted  ooet  of  »a.642.000.  except  tb*t  con- 
Biructtoa  fihAll  not  be  inltutted  untU  ftp- 
proved  by  the  SecretAry  of  the  Army  and 
the  ProBldcnt: 

Port  Sutton.  Tampa  Harbor.  Florida: 
House  Document  Numbered  91-150  main- 
teoance; 

Tampa  Harbor.  Florida:  House  Document 
Numbered  01-401.  except  that  not  to  ex- 
ceed C40.000.000  is  Kuthortzed  for  InltiaUon 
and  partlai  accompUshment  of  such  project; 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  maintain  the  Port 
Sutton  Terminal  Channel  and  the  Ban  Bay 
Channel  and  Turning  Basin: 

Preeport  Harbor.  Texas:  Chief  of  Engineers 
report  dated  November  23,  1970.  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  S13.710.O00.  except  that  con- 
struction shall  not  be  initiated  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
President: 

Cooa  Bay.  Oregon:  House  XXKument  Num- 
bered 01-lSl.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
•9.100.000: 

KawlUwlU  Harbor.  Kauai.  Hawaii:  Chief  of 
Sngtoeers  report  dated  NoTember  24,  1970.  at 
an  eatlmated  cost  of  «i.9!i3,000.  except  that 
construction  shall  not  be  Initiated  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
President. 

BCACH    EBOSIOH 

Lido  Key.  Florida:  House  Document  Num- 
bered 91-320.  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
•240.000;  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  reimburse  or  credit  local  Interests  for  work 
performed  by  them  subsequent  to  July  1, 
1998,  and  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mended plan  of  Improvemenl. 

Bzr.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  an 
immediate  study  to  be  made  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  a  navi- 
gation channel,  having  a  depth  of  seventeen 
feet  at  mean  low  water,  and  a  width  of  one 
hundred  feet,  extending  a  distance  of  ap- 
proximately two  and  one-half  miles  from 
deep  water  In  Saint  Georges  Creek.  Maryland, 
to  the  Barry  Lundel>erg  School  of  Seaman- 
ship at  Plney  Point,  Maryland,  and  terminat- 
ing In  a  turning  basin  at  that  location  Such 
project  because  of  its  immediate  and  long- 
range  value  to  the  United  States  Merchant 
Marine  and  to  national  defense.  Lb  hereby 
■uthorized.  st  an  estimated  cost  of  M7S,000, 
ftS  determined  to  be  feasible  and  Justlfled  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineer?  and  Secretary  of  the 
Army  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  un- 
less within  the  first  period  of  ninety  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  the  Congrees 
after  the  date  on  which  the  report  la  sub- 
mitted to  it.  such  report  Is  disapproved  by 
the  Congress.  The  requirement*  for  coopera- 
tion shall  Include  provisions  that  local  Inter- 
ests shall  furnish  all  lands,  easements,  and 
rights-of-way  for  construction  and  future 
maintenance  of  the  project:  hold  and  save 
the  United  States  free  from  damages,  and 
bear  the  cost  of  alt  spoil  disposal  areas. 

Bcc.  103.  The  costs  of  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  the  general  naTtgatlon  features  of 
■mall  boat  barlxir  projects  authorized  be- 
tween January  1,  1970.  and  December  31. 1070, 
under  the  authority  of  this  Act,  section  301 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1985,  or  section 
107  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1960, 
shall  be  borne  by  the  United  States. 

8cc.  104.  The  proviso  in  section  6  of  the  Act 
of  July  3.  1930.  as  amended  (48  Stat.  048;  33 
U.S.C.  569a>,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Provided,  That  Individuals  so  engaged  may 
be  paid  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  daily  equiv- 
alent of  the  rate  for  OS-IB  for  each  day  of 
their  services." 

Sxc.  106.  The  civilian  members  of  the  Board 
on  Coastal  Engineering  Research  authorised 
by  the  Act  of  November  7,  1963  (33  U.S,C.  426- 
2)  may  be  paid  at  ratea  not  to  exceed  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  for  06-18  for 


each  day  of  attendance  at  Board  meetings, 
not  to  exoeed  thirty  days  per  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  traveling  and  other  necessary  ex- 
penses connected  with  their  duties  on  the 
Board  m  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  6 
U3.C,  6703   (b),   (d).  and  5707. 

Sic.  106-  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  here- 
by authorised  and  directed  to  cause  surveys 
to  be  made  at  the  following  locations  and 
subject  to  all  applicable  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 110  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1950: 

Shooters  Island.  New  York,  possible  re- 
moval and  utilization  for  Oil  and  widening  of 
Arthur  Kill. 

ElK  River.  Maryland. 

Stillpond  Creek,  Kent  County.  Maryland. 

Patapsco  River.  Brooklyn.  Maryland. 

Kaniiwba  and  James  Rivers,  with  a  view  to 
de'ermlning  the  advlaablllty  of  providing  a 
waterway  connecting  the  Kanawha  River. 
West  Virginia,  and  James  River.  Virginia,  by 
canals  and  appurtenant  facilities. 

Ventura  Marina  to  Ventura  Keya,  Ventura 
County,  California. 

Harbors  and  rivers  in  American  Samoa  and 
the  territory  of  Ouam.  In  the  interests  of 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  related  water 
reaources  purposes. 

Kaneohe  Bay.  Oahu.  Hawaii,  with  a  view 
of  recommending  Improvements  in  the  in- 
terests of  pollution  abatement,  navigation, 
recreation,  and  overall  bay  development. 

wailua,  Kauai.  Hawaii  (beach  eroalon). 

West  Hawaii.  Kona  area,  Hawaii,  Hawaii 
(t>eacb  erosion). 

Maunalua  Bay.  Oahu.  Hawaii  (beach  ero- 
sion) . 

Hanaiuna  Bay,  Oahu,  Hawaii  (beach  ero- 
sion ) . 

Kaaawa  area.  Oahu,  Hawaii  (beach  ero- 
sion). 

Bauula  area,  Oahu,  Hawaii  (beach  erosion) . 

Mokulela  area,  Oahu,  HawaU  (beach  ero- 
sion). 

Keehl  Lagoon  area,  Oahu,  HawaU  (beach 
erosion). 

Sandy  Beach  Park,  Oahu,  Hawaii  (beach 
eroalon  1 . 

Bwa  Beach.  Oahu.  HawaU  (beach  erosion) , 

Malle-Walanae  coast  area.  Oahu,  HawaU 
(beach  eroalon). 

SBC.  107.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is 
authortBed  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  to  deter- 
mine the  feaslblUty  of  means  of  extendlnc 
the  navigation  season  in  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  his  report  enUtled  "Great  Lakes  and 
Saint  Lawrence  Seaway — Navigation  Season 
Extension." 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  Departments  of  TransporU- 
Uon.  Interior,  and  Commerce,  including  spe- 
clBcally  the  Coast  Guard,  the  Saint  L*w- 
rence  Seaway  Envelopment  Corporation,  and 
the  Maritime  Administration;  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  other  InteresMd 
Federal  agencies,  and  non-Federal  public  and 
private  Interests.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  undertake  a  program  to  demonstrate  the 
practlcablUty  of  extending  the  navigation 
season  on  the  Great  LAkee  and  Saint  Iaw- 
rence  Seaway.  Such  program  shaU  include, 
but  not  be  Umlted  to.  ship  voyages  extend- 
ing beyond  the  normal  navigation  season: 
obaervatton  and  Burveillance  of  ice  condi- 
tions and  Ice  forces:  environmental  and  eco- 
logical investigations:  collection  of  technical 
data  related  to  improved  vessel  design;  ice 
control  faclUtles,  and  aids  to  navigation: 
physical  model  studies;  and  ooordlnatlcn  of 
the  collection  and  dissemination  of  tnfonna- 
tlon  to  shippers  on  weather  and  ice  condi- 
tions. The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  sub- 
mit a  report  describing  the  results  of  the  ivo- 
gram  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  July  30, 
1974.  There  U  autbortxed  to  be  appropriated 


to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  not  to  exceed 
•6.500.000  to  carry  out  this  subsection. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  acting 
through  the  Maritime  Administration,  in 
consulutlon  with  other  interested  Federal 
agencies,  representatives  of  the  merchsoit 
marine.  Insurance  companies.  Industry,  and 
other  interested  organizations,  shall  conduct 
a  study  of  ways  and  means  to  provide  rea- 
sonable Insurance  rates  for  shippers  and 
vessels  engaged  In  waterborne  commerce  on 
the  Great  lAkes  and  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  beyond  the  present  navigation  sea- 
son, and  shall  submit  a  report,  together  with 
any  legislative  recommendations,  to  Con- 
gress by  June  30,  1971. 

Sxc.  lOe.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is 
authorized  to  inveatlgate,  study,  and  under- 
take measures  In  the  interests  of  water  qual- 
ity, environmental  quality,  recreation,  flab 
and  wlldUfc.  and  flood  control,  for  the  Cuya- 
hoga River  Basin.  Ohio.  Such  meaaurea  shall 
include,  but  not  be  Umlted  to,  clearing,  snag- 
ging, and  removal  of  debris  from  the  river's 
bed  and  banks;  dredging  and  structural 
works  to  Improve  streamflow  and  water 
quality:  and  bank  stablllxatlon  by  vegetatloa 
and  other  means.  In  carrying  out  siich 
studies  and  investigations  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  ^3gl- 
neers.  stiaU  cooperate  with  Interested  Fed- 
eral and  State  agencies. 

(b)  Prior  to  Initiation  of  measures  autbor- 
txed by  this  section,  such  non-Federal  pub- 
lic Interests  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may 
require  shall  agree  to  such  conditions  of  co- 
operation as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  deter- 
mines appropriate,  except  that  such  condi- 
tions shall  be  similar  to  those  required  for 
Mm'i^f  project  purposes  in  other  Federal 
water  resources  projects. 

Sxc.  100.  (f)  Section  110  of  the  River  and 
Harbor  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  297)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(f)  There  is  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  •3.000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provtstons  of  this  section  and,  upon 
compleuon  of  transfer  to  the  State  of  lUl- 
nou  of  all  right.  tlUe,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  and  to  the  canal,  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  •6.528.0(X}  to  be  expended  for 
the  repair,  modlflcatlon,  and  maintenance  of 
bridges,  title  transfer,  modification  or  re- 
habUitatlon  of  .hydraulic  structures,  fenc- 
ing, clearing  auxUlary  ditches,  and  for  the 
repair  and  modlflcatlon  of  other  canal  prop- 
erty appurtensjices.  notwithstanding  s\ii>' 
section  (b)  of  thlssecUon." 

S»c.  110.  The  project  for  the  Trinity  River 
and  tributaries,  Texas,  authorixed  in  sec- 
tion 301  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1965  (79  Stat.  1073)  is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  not  to  exceed  •75.000  of  the 
coots  Incurred  In  1968  and  1968  by  the 
Trinity  River  Authority  of  Texas  for  aerial 
photography  and  mosaic  preparation  fur- 
nished to  and  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, shall  be  credited  as  a  part  ot  the  local 
contribution  required  of  such  authority  for 
such  project. 

Sbc,  111.  In  all  cases  where  real  property 
ahaU  be  tAken  by  the  United  States  for  the 
pubUc  use  In  connection  with  any  Improve- 
ment of  rtverv^iarbars.  canals,  or  waterways 
of  the  Unite<%^at«8,  and  in  all  condemna- 
tion proceedings  by  the  United  States  to 
acquire  lands  or  easements  tor  such  Im- 
provements, the  compensation  to  be  paid 
for  real  property  taken  by  the  United  States 
above  the  normal  high  water  mark  of  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  United  Stales  shall  be  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  real  property  based 
upon  all  uses  to  which  such  real  property 
may  reasonably  be  put,  including  lu  highest 
and  best  use,  any  of  which  uses  may  be  de- 
pendent upon  access  to  or  utilisation  of  such 
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nmTlfftble  w»t«rs.  In  cases  of  pftrUftl  t»kliigs 
of  real  property,  do  deprcdatton  in  the  value 
of  any  remaining  real  property  ahaU  be 
recognized  and  no  oompenaatlon  ahaU  be 
paid  for  any  damaged  to  such  remaining  real 
property  which  result  from  lorn  of  or  re- 
duction of  aeoeae  from  such  remaining  real 
property  to  such  navigable  waterB  because 
ot  the  tAking  of  real  property  or  the  pur- 
poees  for  which  luch  real  property  ts  taken. 
The  compensation  defined  herein  shall  apply 
to  all  acquuitlona  of  real  property  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  and  to 
the  determination  of  ]uat  compensation  in 
any  condemnation  suit  pending  on  the  date 
of  enactment  hereof. 

S«c.  112.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  107 
of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  I960  <33 
VB.C.  577)  Is  emended  by  striking  out 
"•lO.OOO.OOO"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'■»25 .000.000'*.  Subsection  (b)  of  such  sec- 
uon  107  Is  amended  by  strtMng  out  "WOO.- 
OOO"  and  inaenlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "•!■- 
000.000". 

(b)  BeeUon  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
autbortainB  Federal  participation  In  the  coet 
of  protecting  the  shores  of  publicly  owned 
property",  approved  August  13.  1946.  aa 
amended  (J3  a.S,C.  436g).  la  amended  (1) 
bv  striking  out  "» 10.000.000"  and  Inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "•26.000,000",  and  (a)  by 
striking  out  "•SOO.OOO"  and  Uwertlng  In  Ueu 
thereof  "»l.000.000". 

{o  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  any  project  under  con- 
tract for  conatructlon  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Stc.  113.  The  New  York  Harbor  Collection 
and  Removal  of  Drift  project  is  hereby  mod- 
ified  substantially  in    accordance   with   the 


(c>  There  Is  authorised  to  be  Bpprc^rlated 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  not  to  exceed 
•300.000  for  the  Federal  share  of  the  project. 
Sec.  117.  The  project  for  Port  Orford,  Ore- 
gon, authorteed  by  the  River  and  Harbor 
Act  of  1965  In  accoTdax-ce  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engmeera  In  Sen- 
ate Document  Numbered  82.  Eighty-eighth 
Congress.  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for 
maintenance  of  a  suitable  channel  to  the 
eilattng  port  faculties,  not  exceeding  the 
sixteen-foot  natural  depth  available  at  the 
time  of  project  authorisation,  subject  to  the 
condltlors  that  local  interests  agree  to  (1) 
provide  without  oost  lo  the  United  States  all 
neoeasary  lands,  easemenu,  and  rlghta-of- 
way;  and  <3)  hold  and  aave  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  due  :  j  the  work.  No  such 
dredging  shall  be  pertiwmed  within  fifty  feet 
of  the  docks. 

Sec.  IIB.  The  project  for  the  Ouachita  and 
Black  Rivers.  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  au- 
thorized by  the  River  and  Harbor  Acta  of 
1960.  Is  hereby  modified  to  provide  for  the 
acquisition  of  lands  for  establishment  of 
national  wildlife  refuges,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  86-634  and  section  8(c) 
of  Public  Law  89-72.  at  an  eetlmated  addi- 
tional Federal  coet  Of  •13.500,000,  subrtan- 
tlally  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  November  36.  1970. 
subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  President. 

Sec.  119.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  Federal  and  non- 
Pederal  cost  shartng.  relating  to  propoeed 
construcUon  of  sm^U-boat  navigation  proj- 
ecta.  shall  consider  charter  fishing  craft  as 
commercial  vessels. 

Sec.  130.  Paragraph  (H  of  subsection  (p) 
of  section  11  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control   Act.   aa  amended.  Is  amended 


plana  on  file  In  the  Office,  Chief  of  Engineers, 
cooperation   by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 


and  the  President.  Any  disposal  of  materials 
in  carrying  out  this  project  shall  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  Federal  and  State  laws  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  control  of  air 
and  water  pollutloa. 

Sac.  114.  The  project  for  Santa  Barbara 
Harbor.  California,  authorlied  by  the  River 
and  Harbor  Act  approved  March  3.  1M5.  Is 
hereby  modified  to  provide  that  the  dredg- 
ing and  maintenance  of  such  project  shall 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States. 

EhEC.  115.  The  multiple-purpose  plan  for 
Improvement  of  the  Arkansas  River  and 
tributaries,  authorized  by  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  July  34.  1946.  as  amended  and 
modified,  is  hereby  further  modified  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  o:  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct 
a  bridge  and  necessary  approach  faculties 
across  Spaniard  Creek,  Muskogee  County. 
Oklahoma,  as  a  replacement  for  the  former 
bridge  which  was  removed  In  connection 
with  the  construction  of  Lock  and  Dam  Num- 
bered 16,  Appropriate  non-Federal  Interest* 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  thrjugh  the  Chief  of  Englneera.  shall 
own.  operate,  and  maintain  the  bridge  and 


sentence  thereof,  a  new  clause  as  follows 
'■but  not  Including  any  barge  that  Is  not  s«lf- 
propeUed  and  that  does  not  carry  oU  as  cargo 
or  fuel." 

Sac.  131.  The  Secretary  ot  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Bousing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  investigate  the 
L-K  Street  slide  area  in  Anchorage.  Alaska, 
with  a  view  of  determining  the  pracUcablUty 
and  the  feasibUlty  of  corrective  measures 
that  would  permit  federal  mortgage  Insur- 
ance under  the  National  Housing  Act  for 
homes  and  multllamUy  structures  in  the 
area  and  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Congress. 
Sac.  133.  Not  later  than  July  1.  1973,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  Federal  and  Slate  officials,  shall 
submit  to  Congress,  and  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  submlBSlou,  promulgate 
guidelines  designed  to  assure  that  possible 
adverse  economic,  social,  and  environmental 
effects  relating  to  any  proposed  project  have 
been  fuUy  considered  In  developing  such 
project,  and  that  the  final  decUloua  on  the 
project  are  made  in  the  best  over  all  public 
Interest,  taking  Into  consideration  the  need 
for  flood  control,  navigation  and  associated 


tain  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c) ,  contained  spoil  disposal  facilities  of  siif- 
ficlent  capacity  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 

ten  years,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
section:  Before  establishing  each  such  facu- 
lty, the  Secretary  of  the  Army  shall  obtain 
the  concurrence  of  appropriate  local  govem- 
menu  and  shall  consider  the  views  and  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Admlnlsuator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  shall 
comply  with  requlremenu  of  section  31  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  and 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1869.  section  B  of  the  River  and  Harbor  Act 
of  1899  shall  not  apply  to  any  facility  author- 
ized by  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  esUb- 
llsh  the  contained  spoU  disposal  facUmes  au- 
thorized in  suboection  (a)  at  the  earliest 
pracUcabte  date,  taking  into  consideration 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  as  to  those  areas  which,  in  the  Ad- 
ministrator's Judgment,  are  most  urgently  in 
need  of  such  facilities  and  pursuant  to  the 
requirements  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  19eo  and  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Act. 

(c)  Prior  to  construction  of  any  such  fa- 
cility, the  appropriate  State  or  States,  inter- 
state agency,  municipality,  or  other  appro- 
priate political  subdivision  of  the  State  shall 
agree  in  writing  to  (1)  furnish  all  lands, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way  necessary  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  faculty;  (3)  contribute  to  the 
United  States  35  per  centum  of  the  construc- 
tion costs,  such  amount  to  be  payable  either 
In  ca.'ih  prior  to  construction,  in  installments 
during  construction,  or  In  Installments,  with 
interest  at  a  rate  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  aa  of  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  construction  la 
Initiated,  on  the  basis  of  the  computed  aver- 
age interest  raU  payable  by  the  Treasury 
upon  lis  outstanding  marketable  public  ob- 
ligations, which  are  neither  due  or  callable 
for  redemption  for  fifteen  years  from  date  of 
Issue:  (3)  hold  and  save  the  United  States 
free  from  damages  due  to  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  the  facility;  and 
(4)  except  as  provided  In  subaectlon  (f), 
maintain  the  facility  after  completion  of  lU 
use  for  disposal  purposes  in  a  manner  satis- 
factory to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

(d)  The  requirement  for  appropriate  non- 
Federal  Interest  or  InteresU  to  furnish  an 
agreement  to  contribute  35  per  centum  of 
the  construction  costs  as  set  forth  in  sub- 
secUoa  (c)  shall  be  waived  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  upon  a  finding  by  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  that  for  the  area  to  which  such 
construction  appUes.  the  State  or  Stites  in- 
volved. Interstate  agency,  munlcipnllty.  and 
other  appropriate  political  subdivision  of  the 
SUte  and  industrial  concerns  are  participat- 
ing in  and  In  compliance  with  on  approved 
plan  for  the  general  geographical  area  of  the 
dredging  activity  lor  constructloo,  modifica- 
tion, expansion,  or   rehabilitation   of   waste 


approach  facIUtiea  after  compleUon  of  con-     ;^™  and  the  cost  of  eliminating  or  mini-      treatment    facilities  and   the  Administrator 
stAiction.  ^S^sJS^ve^^Sits  and  the  foUow-      ha.    found    th«t    applicable    water    quaUt, 


Sxc.  116.  (a>  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
a'lthorlzed  to  undertake  measures  to  clear 
the  channel  of  the  North  Branch  of  the 
Chicago  River,  nilnols.  of  fallen  trees,  roots, 
and  other  debris  and  objects  which  contrib- 
ute to  fioodlngs.  unslghtunesB.  and  pollution 
of  the  river. 

<b)  Prior  to  initiation  of  measures  author- 
teed by  this  section,  such  non-P*deral  inter- 
ests as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  may  require 
shall  agree  to  such  conditions  of  cooperation 
aa  the  3«ci«ary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  determine  appro- 
priate, except  that  such  conditions  shall  be 
similar  to  those  required  for  similar  project 
purposes  in  other  Federal  water  resources 
projecta. 


log-. 

(!)   Air.  noise,  and  water  poUuilon; 

(3)  destruction  or  disruption  of  man-made 
and  natural  resources,  esthetic  values,  oom- 
munlty  cohesion  and  the  avallabiuty  of  pub- 
lic facilities  and  services: 

\Z)  adverse  employment  eflects  and  tax 
and  property  value  losses; 

(4l  inJorlDua  displacement  <3t  people,  busi- 
nesses, and  farms;  and 

(5)  disruption  of  desirable  community  and 
regional  growth. 

Such  guidelines  shaU  apply  to  aU  projectt 
BulhorlMd  m  this  Act  and  propond  projects 
after  the  lasuanoe  of  such  guidelines. 

Sac.  138.  (al  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is 
authorized  to  construct,  operate,  and  main- 
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Standards   are   not   being   violated. 

<e>  Notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon 
of  law.  all  costs  of  dispoaal  of  dredged  spoil 
from  the  project  for  the  Great  Lakes  con- 
necting channels.  Michigan,  shall  be  borne 
by  the  United  States. 

tf)  The  porUclpatlng  non-Federal  intereet 
or  InteresU  shall  retain  Utle  to  all  lands, 
eaoemenu,  and  rights-of-way  furnished  by 
It  pursuant  to  subsection  (o).  A  spoU  dis- 
posal facility  owned  by  a  non-PederaJ  in- 
terest or  InteresU  may  be  conveyed  to  an- 
other party  only  after  completion  of  the 
foclUty's  use  lor  disposal  purposes  and  after 
the  transferee  agrees  in  wrldng  to  use  or 
m&lnOaln  the  faciUty  in  a  manner  which  the 
Secretary-  of  the  Army  determines  to  be  satis- 
factory. 


(g)  Any  spoil  disposal  facilities  constructed 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
made  available  to  Federal  licensees  or  per- 
mittees upon  payment  of  an  sppropriate 
charge  for  such  use.  Twenty-five  per  centum 
of  such  charge  shall  be  remitted  to  the  par- 
ticipating non -Federal  Interest  or  InteresU 
except  for  those  excused  from  contributing  to 
the  construction  cosU  under  subsections  (d) 
and  (e>. 

(h)  This  section,  other  than  subsection 
(1).  shall  be  appUcoble  only  to  the  Great 
Lakes  and  their  connecting  channels. 

(i)  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  extend  to  aU  navigable 
waters,  connecting  channels,  tributary 
streams,  other  waters  of  the  United  States 
and  waters  contiguous  to  the  Umted  Statas, 
a  comprehensive  program  of  research,  study, 
and  experimentation  relating  to  dredged 
spoil.  This  program  shall  be  carrted  out  In 
cooperation  wlih  other  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  and  shall  Include,  hut  not  be  lim- 
ited to,  Investigations  on  the  characteristics 
of  dredged  spoil,  and  altematlie  meihoda  of 
lU  disposal.  Tc  the  extent  thslt  such  study 
shall  Include  the  effecu  of  suclj  dredge  spoU 
on  water  quaUty,  the  facUiUes  and  person- 
nel of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
ahaU  be  utlUeed. 

Sec.  134.  Title  I  of  this  Act  may  be  dted 
as  the  "River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1070". 
TITLB  U— FLOOD  CONTROL 

SBC.  301.  Secttons  301  and  303  and  the  last 
three  sentences  in  section  309  of  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  19d8  shall  apply  to  all  proj- 
ecu  authorized  in  this  title.  The  following 
works  of  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  navi- 
gation and  the  control  of  destructive  flood- 
waters  and  other  purposes  arc  hereby  adopted 
nnd  authorized  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  in  accordance  with  the  plans 
and  subjert  to  the  conditions  recommended 
to  be  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  the  respec- 
tive reporU  hereinafter  designated. 

AOXAKSAS  aiVXa  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Deep  Fork  River  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Arcadia,  Oklahoma  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Englneera 
In  House  Document  Numbered  91-399,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $34,900,000. 

SaKAHEAS-BED  EXTZS  BASIN 

The  project  for  water  quality  control  In  the 
Arkansas-Red  River  Basin.  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas,  designated  as  Part  I.  authorized 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966,  Is  hereby 
modified  to  include  Port  n  of  such  project, 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  his 
report  dated  May  6.  1970.  except  that  the 
amount  authorized  for  Port  I  shall  be  uti- 
lized for  Initiation  and  partial  aocompUsh- 
ment  of  ParU  I  and  II.  Construction  ohaU 
not  be  Initiated  until  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  President. 

tXIWXa  MISSISSIPPI  HITO  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  control  and  improve- 
ment of  the  lower  Mississippi  River,  adopted 
by  the  Act  of  May  16,  1938  (45  SUt.  634). 
as  amended  and  modified,  is  hereby  further 
modified  and  expanded  to  Include  the  proj- 
ect for  flood  protection  within  the  areas  of 
eastern  Rapides  and  south-central  Avoyelle 
Parishes.  Louisiana,  that  ore  drained  by  the 
Bayou  dfts  Ololses  diversion  channel,  and 
Lake  Long,  and  their  tributaries,  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  reoommeoda- 
tlons  of  the  Chief  of  Englneera  In  Senate 
Dociunent  Numbeced  91-118,  at  on  estimated 
cost  of  •16,333,000. 

HISSOtrU  EIVXK  OASIH 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  In  the  Blue  River  Basin,  vlolnlty  of 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  and  Kansas,  Is  hereby 
authorised  substantially  In  accordance  with 


the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  91-333, 
except  that  not  to  exceed  $40,000,000  is  au- 
thorized for  Initiation  and  partial  accom- 
plishment of  the  project.  Construction  of  the 
Tomahawk  Creek  Reser^'Olr  shall  not  be  Ini- 
tiated until  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has 
been  assured  by  the  Chief  of  Englneera  that 
the  most  feasible  combination  of  Improve- 
ments having  the  most  favorable  Impact 
upon  the  environment  and  futtire  develop- 
ment of  the  Tomahawk  Creek  Watershed  has 
been  assured. 

The  project  for  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
Missouri  River,  North  Dakota,  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized substantially  In  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
In  Senate  Document  Numbered  91-23,  at  an 
estimated  oost  of  1733,000. 

RCD  oivxa  or  tub  hokth 
The  project  for  fiood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  Wild  Rice  River,  Minnesota,  is 
hereby  authorised  substantially  In  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Numbered 
366,  Ninetieth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  ooat 
of  ft8,359,000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Sheyenne  River,  North 
Dakota,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  In  House  Document  Num- 
bered 91-330,  at  on  estimated  cost  of  vao.- 
000.000. 

sotms  aivxx  oasik 

The  project  for  Burlington  Dam  and  Res- 
ervoir on  the  Souris  River,  Tiarttt  Dakota,  for 
flood  protection  and  other  purposes,  is  hereby 
authorlKed  substantially  In  acoordanoe  with 
the  recocnmendatlons  of  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers In  House  Document  Numbered  01-431, 
at  on  estimated  coet  of  •39,240.000. 

OAHTA  BAXaAaA  COUNTT  COASTAL  STmXAMa 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  At««» 
cadero  Creek  and  lu  tributaries  of  Oolet*. 
California,  is  hereby  authorised  substantially 
in  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  Bouae  Document 
Numbered  91-393,  at  on  estimated  coat  ot 
•  13330,000. 

SABIHI  BIVXB  BAaiM 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  in  the  Sabine  River  Basin,  Texas 
and  Louisiana,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  Boose 
Document  Numbered  91-429.  except  that  not 
to  exceed  •40,000.000  Is  authorbsed  for  initia- 
tion and  partial  accomplishment  of  the 
project. 

vrvKH  sussxssxppi  arvxa  basin 
Tbe  project  for  flood  protection  on  Om 
Mississippi  River  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  Is  here- 
by Ruthc»-lzed  substantially  in  accordance 
with  the  reconunendations  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  In  his  report  dated  December  4, 
1970,  at  an  estimated  oost  of  •13,363,000. 
ConstnicUon  shall  not  be  Initiated  until  ap- 
proved by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Anny  and  by 
the  President. 

OHIO  OXVBB  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  on  Mill 
Creek,  Ohio,  is  hereby  authorized,  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  91-413,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  •32,042,000. 

GKEAT  LAKJKS  BASIN 

The  project  for  flood  protection  along  Red 
Run  Drain  and  Lower  Clinton  River.  Michi- 
gan. Is  hereby  authorized,  substantially  in 
aocordonce  with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chief  of  Englneera  In  Houae  Docimient  Ntxm- 
bered  91-431,  except  that  not  to  exceed 
•40.000,000  Is  authorised  for  Initiation  and 
partial  accomplishment  of  the  project. 

The  project  for  the  Sandrldge  Dam  and 
R«erVolf.  EJlicott  Creek.  New  Tork,  for  flood 


protection  and  other  purposes  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized, substantially  In  accordance  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Chief  or  En- 
gineers in  his  report  dated  November  2S. 
1970.  at  an  estimated  oost  of  •19,070,000. 
Construction  shall  not  be  Initiated  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
President.  Prior  to  the  commencement  of 
this  project,  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
acquisition  of  real  property,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  shall  Isvestigate  all  possible  al- 
ternative methods,  including,  but  not  Ilxolted 
to  possible  relocation  of  elemenu  of  the 
project.  Installation  of  channels,  provision  of 
levees  and  flood  walls,  decreasing  of  size  of 
project  faculties,  rerouting  of  streams,  rais- 
ing or  lowering  pools,  and  deepening  chan- 
nels snd  movement  on  the  stream,  or  any 
combination  of  the  foregoing  that  can  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  this  project  and 
shall  report  his  findings  and  determlnailona 
to  the  Congress. 

COKMONWKAI.TH     OT    PUXBTO    BICO 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  for  Portugues  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Puerto  Rico,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially In  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  ckf  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  91-433,  at  on  estimated 
cost  of  •11.110.000. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  for  CerrlDoe  Dam  and  Reeerroir. 
Puerto  Rico,  is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tlCHis  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  m  Bouse 
Document  Numbered  91-433,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  H6,35l.O00. 

The  project  for  flood  protection  and  other 
purposes  for  channel  improvement  at  Ponce. 
Puerto  Rico.  Is  hereby  authorized  substan- 
tially la  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Numtsered  91-423.  at  on  estimated 
cost  of  •14^6.000. 


The  project  for  fiood  protection  and  otho^ 
purposes  on  Cottonwood  Creak.  California, 
is  hereby  authorised  substantially  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendations  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  In  his  report  dated  December  14, 
1970.  except  that  not  to  exceed  •40,000.000  Is 
authorized  for  initiation  and  partial  accom- 
plishment of  the  project.  OonstrucUob  shall 
not  be  initiated  until  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  and  the  President. 


s&H  JOAqriN  Bin 
The  project  for  Merced  County  Streams, 
California,  is  hereby  authorized  substantially 
In  accordance  with  the  reconunendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Englneera  in  his  report  dated 
November  35.  1970,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
•37.360,000.  Construction  shaU  not  be  ini- 
tiated until  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  and  the  Prealdent. 

KANEOHX-KAILUA    ABZA.    OASU,    HAWOn 

The  project  for  fiood  protection  In  the 
Kanoehe-Kallua  area  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Oahu,  Bawall,  is  hereby  authorized 
Bubetontlally  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  his 
report  dated  November  33.  1970,  at  an  esti- 
mated coat  of  •7,349.000.  Construction  shall 
not  be  Initiated  until  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  and  the  President. 

Sec.  303.  (a)  The  plan  for  flood  protection 
In  the  Big  Sandy  River  Basin.  Kentucky. 
West  Virginia,  and  Virginia.  Included  In  the 
comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control  in  the 
Ohio  River  Basin,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act,  approved  June  23,  1936  (49  SUt. 
1670).  OS  amended  and  modified,  Is  hereby 
further  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
ctf  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, to  relocate  LevLsa  Fork  of  the  Big 
Sandy  River  at  PlkevUle.  Kentucky,  and  to 
oonstruct  related  drainage  facilities,  in  oon- 
necftlon  with  the  dty  of  PikerlUe's  model  city 
program.  Such  channel  relocation  shall  be 
accomplished  by  excavation  of  an  optn  cot 
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to  eonnact  the  polnU  of  the  borseahoe  bend 
In  Levis*  Fork  at  PlkevUle.  and  the  open  cut 
shall  be  designed  and  constructed  to  such 
dimensions  and  grades  as  wUl  penailt  reloca- 
tion of  the  river  with  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  RaUway  on  the  lelt  descending  bank 
and  the  United  States  Highway  Numbered  33 
on  the  right  deacendiug  bank  of  such  ojiea 
cut.  8poU  material  from  the  open  cut  shall 
be  utilised  for  ailed  areas  included  In  the 
model  city  plan. 

tb)  The  work  authorUed  by  thla  section 
BhaU  not  be  commenced  until  an  agreement 
sattafactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  has 
been  entered  Into  with  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  the  State 
Highway  Department  of  Kentucky,  the  Fed- 
eral Highway  Administration,  the  Appala- 
chian Regional  Commission,  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Railway  Company,  the  city  of  Plke- 
vllle.  and  other  participating  agencies  rela- 
tive to  the  financial  responsibility  of  each 
participant  tn  the  model  city  project;  and 
appropriate  non-Federal  Interests  have  fur- 
nlahed  the  cooperation  required  by  section 
3  of  the  Flood  Control  Act.  approved  June  33. 
lB3e  (4»  Stat.  1570).  as  amended.  Financial 
pu^lcipatlon  of  the  Department  of  the  Army 
shaU  be  based  upon  an  equitable  dUtrtbuUon 
of  costs  among  the  participants. 

Sec  203  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
Ehrotigh  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized 
to  cooperate  and  participate  with  concerned 
Federal.  State,  and  local  agencies  tn  prepar- 
ing the  general  plan  for  the  development  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  weaUm  United 
States  authorlxed  by  the  Colorado  River  Ba- 
sin Project  Act  (83  SUt.  885) . 

Sac-  204.  (ai  The  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  E^iglneers.  Is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  and  appropriate  agencies  and  instru* 
mentalities  thereof,  m  the  preparation  of 
plana  for  the  development,  utilization,  and 
conservation  of  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources of  drainage  basins  and  coastal  areas 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  to 
submit  to  Congress  reports  and  reoommenda- 
tiona  with  respect  to  appropriate  participa- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Army  in  carry- 
ing out  such  plans  Such  plans  that  may  be 
recommended  to  the  Congress  shall  be  har- 
monious components  of  overall  development 
plana  being  formulated  by  the  Common- 
wealth and  shall  be  fully  coordinated  with 
all  Interested  Federal  agencies. 

(bi  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Englneen,  shall  con- 
sider plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Com- 
monwealth for  protection  against  floods,  wise 
use  of  flood  ploln  lands,  improvement  of  nav- 
igation facilities,  regional  water  supply  and 
waste  management  systems,  outdoor  recrea- 
tional fscllltles.  the  enhancement  and  con- 
trol of  water  quality,  enhoncement  and  con- 
servation of  fish  and  wildUfe,  beach  eroalon 
control  and  other  measures  for  environ- 
mental enhancement. 

S«c.  206.  Notwithstanding  the  first  proviso 
In  section  201  of  the  Acta  enUtled  "An  Act 
authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and 
preaervatlon  of  certain  public  works  on  rivers 
and  harbors  for  navigation,  flood  control, 
and  for  other  purposes"  approved  June  30, 
1M8  (63  Stat.  M'l).  and  May  17.  1950  (64 
Stat.  631,  the  authorization  in  section  203  of 
the  Act  of  June  30.  1048.  and  section  204  of 
the  Act  of  May  17.  1850.  of  the  project  for 
local  protection  at  East  Orand  Forks.  Min- 
nesota, shaU  expire  tin  April  17.  1975,  unless 
local  Interests  shall  before  such  date  fumlah 
aasurances  satlafactory  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  that  the  required  local  cooi>erallon 
in  such  project  will  be  f  urnlahed. 

Sac.  306.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  actmg 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorised 
and  directed  to  elevate,  relocate,  or  mAke  such 
other  changes  as  may  be  necessary  to  insure 
that  the  road  located  in  the  WoL'  Creek  Park 
area,  running  in  an  east-west  direction  and 
croasing    WoU    Creek.    Barrts    Branch,    and 


Strain  Branch  in  the  Navarro  MUU  Reservoir. 
Texas,  will  at  all  times  be  above  elevation 
tour  hundred  and  forty-three  feet  above 
mean  sea  level. 

Sac.  207.  Paragraph  (3)  under  the  heading 
•  Lower  Mississippi  River  Basin"  in  section  303 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  (Public 
Law  69-789)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana."  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Cairo.  Illinois.". 

Sec.  208.  Subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  authorising  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  cost  of  protecting 
the  shores  of  publicly  owned  property. ',  ap- 
proved August  13.  1M6  (33  US.C.  4a6e(b)  i. 
is  amended  by  inserting  "(I)"  after  "except 
that",  by  striking  out  'and,  further  that" 
and  inserting  "(3)"  in  Ueu  thereof,  and  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  (3)  Fed- 
eral participation  in  the  cost  of  a  project 
providing  hurricane  protection  may  be,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
nctlng  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  not 
more  than  70  per  centum  of  the  total  cost 
exclusive  of  land  cosu. ' 

Sac.  200.  It  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  that 
the  objectives  of  enhancing  regional  eco- 
nomic development,  the  quality  of  the  total 
environment,  including  iu  protection  and 
improvement,  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  national  eco- 
nomic development  are  the  objectives  to  be 
Included  in  federally  financed  water  resource 
projects,  and  in  the  evaluation  of  benefits 
and  cost  attributable  thereto,  giving  due  con- 
sideration to  the  most  feasible  alternative 
means  of  accomplishing  these  objecuves. 

Sac.  310.  The  project  for  the  western  Ken- 
tucky tributaries  (Obion  Creek).  Kentucky. 
authorised  as  part  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  lower  Mississippi  Basin  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1966.  Is  hereby  modified  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall, 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  re- 
locate at  Federal  expense  all  transmission 
llnea  (both  gas  and  electric)  In  western 
Kentucky  required  to  be  relocated  by  this 
project  or.  at  his  discretion,  reimburse  or 
credit  local  Interests  for  such  relocations 
made  by  them. 

Sec.  211.  (a)  SecUon  3013  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  sUlklng 
out  'four  Assistant  Secretartea"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "five  As- 
autant  Secretaries",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlng:  'One  of  the  As- 
sistant aecretarlee  shall  be  the  Asatatant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  for  ClvU  Works.  He 
shall  have  as  his  principal  duty  the  overall 
supervision  of  the  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  relating  to  programs  for 
conservation  and  development  of  the  na- 
tional water  resource*  including  fiood  con- 
trol, navigation,  shore  protecUon.  and  related 
pijrpoaes." 

(b)  Paragraph  (15)  of  section  6315  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(41"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "{6)". 
Sac  212,  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  au- 
thorized, in  the  interesu  of  flood  control  and 
related  purposes,  to  remove  logjams  In  the 
lower  Ouadalupe  River.  Teaas.  Prior  to  the 
undertaking  of  the  work  authorized  by  this 
secuon,  appropriate  non-Federal  interests 
fihaOl  agree  to  furnish  without  cost  to  the 
United  States  lands,  easements,  and  rights- 
of-way  necessary  for  the  work,  to  hold  and 
save  the  United  States  free  from  damages 
due  to  the  work  and  to  perform  all  such 
work  tberesJter. 

Sac.  313.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  authorized 
to  reaolve  the  seepage  and  drainage  problem 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Niobrara.  Ne- 
braska, that  may  be  related  to  operation  of 
Gavins  Point  Dam  and  liswls  and  Clark  lAke 
project,  Nebraska  and  South  DakoU.  subject 
to  a  determination  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
With  the  apixroval  of  the  Secretary  oX  the 


Army,  or  the  most  feasible  solution  thereto. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  not  to  exceed  •7300.000,  to  carry 
out  this  section. 

Sec.  214.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Snglneere.  is  au- 
thorlaed  and  directed  to  perform  dredging 
oparatlona  in  the  Coal  River  Basin,  Wert 
Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
channel  capacities  in  the  Intereet  of  flood 
control.  Such  operations  shall  be  performed 
on  an  Interim  basis  pending  completion  of 
the  Kanawha  River  Baaln  comprehensive 
study  being  undertaken  by  Federal  and  State 
agencies  and  implementation  of  the  perti- 
nent study  recommendations  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  Appropriate  non-Pederal 
public  Intereets  aa  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  C^ief 
of  Engineers.  ahaU.  prior  to  tnltUUon  of 
Indging  operatiodtts,  agree  to  furnish  the 
necessary  lands,  disposal  areas,  easements, 
and  rights-of-way,  and  hold  and  save  the 
United  States  free  from  damages  due  to  the 
dredging  operations. 

Sac.  315.  The  project  for  flood  protection 
on  the  iri'>"''^fh  River  at  and  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  Klamath.  California,  authorloed  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1966  (SO  SUt.  1306) , 
Is  hereby  modified  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  actmg  through  the  Chief  o4 
Engineers,  to  provide,  aa  an  essential  part  of 
the  project,  bank  protection  works  extend- 
ing approximately  two  miles  downstream 
from  the  project  to  protect  the  north  bonk 
of  the  river  from  eroelon  due  to  Klamath 
River  flow*.  Non-Federal  Intereets  shall  fur- 
nish landa  and  mterests  therein  neceaeary 
tor  the  works,  hold  and  save  the  United 
Statea  free  from  damages  due  to  the  works, 
and  operate  and  maintain  the  works  after 
completion. 

Sec.  316,  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engmeers,  Is  au- 
thorized to  review  the  operation  of  projects 
the  construction  of  which  haa  been  com- 
pleted and  which  were  constructed  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  the  interest  of  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  water  supply,  and  related 
purpose*,  when  found  advisable  due  the 
slgniflcantly  changed  physical  or  economic 
conditions,  and  to  report  thereon  to  Con- 
gress with  recommendaUons  on  the  advisa- 
bUity  of  modifying  the  structures  or  their 
operation,  and  for  Improving  the  quality  of 
environment  in  the  overall  public  intereet. 

Sac.  217.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  cause  aur- 
veye  for  flood  control  and  aUied  purpoees. 
Including  channels  and  major  drainage  im- 
provemenu.  and  floods  aggravated  by  or  due 
to  wind  or  tidal  ellects,  to  be  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Chief  of  Englneera.  in 
drainage  ar«aa  of  the  United  States  and  lU 
tvrttonal  possessions,  which  Include  the  lo- 
calities specifically  named  in  this  section. 
After  the  regular  oc  formal  reports  made  on 
any  survey  authorized  by  this  section  are 
submitted  to  Congreas.  no  supplemental  or 
additional  report  or  estimate  shall  bo  made 
unless  authorised  by  law  except  that  the 
Secr«tary  of  the  Army  may  cause  a  review 
of  any  examination  or  survey,  to  be  made 
and  a  report  thereon  submitted  to  Congress, 
if  such  review  Is  required  by  the  national 
defense  or  by  changed  physical  or  economic 
conditions. 

Great    Swamp.    New    River    Basin,    South 
Carolina. 

Streams    flowing    through    West    Brazoria 
County   Drainage  District   Numbered   11    in 
Braxorla  County,  Texa*. 
Vermilion  River.  Ohio. 
Huron  River,  Ohio. 
Black    River.    Lorain    County.   Ohio. 
Black  Creek.  Clay  County.  Florida. 
Grand  Lake.  St.  Marys.  Ohio. 
Coody    Creek,    Muskogee.    Oklahoma. 
Kapaa  Stream,  Kauai,  Hawaii. 
Walkomo   Stream,   Kauai,   HawaU. 
Hanalel  Blver,  Kauai,  Hawaii. 
Walkane  Stream,  Oahu,  BawaU. 
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Moanalua  Stream,  Oahu.  Hawaii. 

Walhee  Stream,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Walkele  Stream,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Kamananul  stream,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Sahana  Stream,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Waolanl  Stream.  Oahu.  HawaU. 

Kaaawa  Stream,  Oahu,  Hawaii. 

Makaha  Stream,  Oahu.  Hawaii. 

Oiowalu  Stream.  Maul.  Hawaii. 

Palal.  Four  Mile  Creek,  Hawaii.  Hawaii. 

Kona.  Hawaii,  HawaU. 

Sec.  318.  The  Claremont  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir, New  Hampshire,  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  approved  June  28,  193B  as  a 
part  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  con- 
trol and  other  purposes  for  the  Connecticut 
River  Basin.  Is  not  authorised  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S«c.  219.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is  here- 
by authorized  to  provide  bank  revetment 
works  along  the  Ohio  River  at  Newburgh, 
Indiana,  to  protect  pubUc  and  private  prop- 
erty and  faclUties  threatened  by  erosion. 

Sxc.  330.  In  addition  to  previous  author- 
ization, there  Is  hereby  authoriaed  to  be 
appropriated  the  sum  of  11,400,000  for  the 
proaecutlon  of  the  Comprehensive  Plan  for 
the  Upper  Mississippi  River  Basin,  approved 
In  the  Act  of  June  38.  1938,  as  amended 
and  supplemented  by  subsequent  acU  of 
Congress. 

Sbc.  321.  (a)  After  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  the  construction  of  any  water 
resources  project  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
or  by  a  non-Federal  interest  where  such  in- 
terest will  be  reimbursed  for  such  construc- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  315  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968  or  under  any 
other  provision  of  law.  shall  not  t»e  com- 
menced imtll  each  non-Federal  mterest  has 
entered  Into  a  written  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  to  furnish  Its  re- 
quired cooperation  for  the  project. 

(b)  A  non-Pederal  interest  shall  be  a  le- 
gaUy  constituted  public  body  with  fuU  au- 
thority and  capability  to  perform  the  terms 
of  Its  agreement  and  to  pay  damages.  If  nec- 
easary.  In   the  event  of  failure  to  perform. 

(c)  Every  agreement  entered  into  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  enforceable  in  the 
appropriate  district  court  of  the  United 
States. 

(d)  After  commencement  of  construction 
of  a  project,  the  Chief  of  Engineers  may 
undertake  performance  of  those  Items  of 
cooperation  necessary  to  the  functioning  of 
the  project  for  It-s  purposes.  If  he  has  first 
notified  the  non  Federal  Intereet  of  its 
faUure  to  perform  the  terms  of  its  agreement 
and  has  given  such  Interest  a  reasonable  time 
after  such  notification  to  so  perform. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  main- 
tain a  continuing  Inventory  of  agreements 
and  the  status  of  their  performance,  and 
shall  report  thereon  annuaUy  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
project  the  construction  of  which  was  com- 
menced before  January  1,  1B73. 

Ssc.  323.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
financing  the  relocation  of  the  ertetlng 
Placer  County  Road  from  Auburn  to  Poreat- 
hlll,  California,  as  part  of  the  construction 
of  the  Auburn  Dam  and  Reservoir  on  the 
Auburn-FolBom  South  Unit  of  the  Central 
Valley  Project.  California,  may  provide  for  the 
cost  of  construction  of  a  two-lane  river  level 
bridge  across  the  North  Fork  of  the  American 
River  with  a  substructure  and  deck  truss 
capable  of  supporting  a  four-lane  bridge. 

Sue.  333.  Section  204  of  the  Flood  C-ontrol 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  authorizations  set  forth  under  the 
center  heading  "columbu  aivxa  basin"  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"The  SecreUry  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Is  authorized  to 
pay  to  those  railroad  employees  suffering 
long-term  economic  injury  through  reduc- 
tion of  income  as  the  result  of  the  reloca- 


tion of  rail  tratisportation  faclllUee  due  to 
the  construction  of  Llbby  Dam,  Montana, 
such  simu  as  he  determines  equitable  to 
compensate  such  employees  for  such  Injury. 
There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  paragraph,  not  to  exceed 
•000,000." 

Sxc.  234.  That  the  plan  far  flood  protec- 
tion tn  the  Big  Sandy  River  Basin.  Ken- 
tucky, West  Virginia,  and  Virginia  Included 
in  the  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  control 
in  the  Ohio  River  Basin,  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act,  approved  June  33,  1936 
(49  Stat.  1570).  as  amended  and  modified  Is 
hereby  further  modified  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  provide  the  towns  of 
Williamson  and  Matewan,  West  Virginia, 
with  comprehensive  flood  protection  by  a 
combination  of  local  flood  protection  works 
and  residential  flood  proofing  and  to  Initiate 
advanced  engineering  design  and  construc- 
tion thereof  as  described  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  in  Report  on  Tug  Fork,  July  1970, 
at  a  total  cost  not  to  exceed  110,000.000.  ex- 
cept that  no  funds  shall  be  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  section  until  such  modifica- 
tion Is  approved  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  and  the  President. 

SBC.  225.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  306  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960.  as  amended 
(33  U5.C.  709a).  If  further  amended  by 
striking  out  *'»7.000.000"  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "•ll.OOO.OOO." 

Sec.  226.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  la  author- 
ized and  directed  to  review  and  study  the 
operation  of  the  Fort  RandaU  multlple- 
purpoee  project.  South  Dakota,  wlUi  a  view 
to  determining  the  advl&ahlUty  of  modifying 
the  project  faciUtles  or  the  regulation  of  the 
impounded  water*,  or  both,  and  report  there- 
on to  the  Congress. 

Sec.  227.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  Is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  review  and  study 
the  operation  of  the  SummersvlUe  Lake 
multiple-purpose  project.  Oauley  River,  West 
Virginia,  with  a  view  to  determining  the  ad- 
vtaablUty  of  modifying  the  project  facllltlea 
or  the  regulation  of  the  Impounded  waters, 
or  both,  and  report  thereon  to  the  Congress. 

Sxc.  328,  The  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  In  the  Mlssourt 
River  Basin,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  2a.  1938  (53  Stat.  1315),  and  as  modi- 
fied and  expanded  by  subsequent  Acts,  is 
further  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  tbrougb  the  Chief  of 
Englneera,  to  construct  a  bridge  across  the 
Missouri  River  at  an  appropriate  location 
midway  between  Bismarck,  North  Dakota. 
and  Mobrtdge.  South  Dakota,  in  accordance 
with  such  plans  as  determined  to  be  satisfac- 
tory by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  so  as  to 
provide  adequate  crossing  facilities  over  such 
river  for  highway  traffic  in  the  area.  Prior  to 
construction  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  act- 
ing through  the  Chief  of  Etiglneera,  shaU 
enter  Into  an  agreement  with  appropriate 
non-Pederal  intereets  as  determined  by  him. 
which  shall  provide  that  after  oonstructlon 
such  non-Federal  interests  shall  own.  op- 
erate toll  free,  and  maintain  such  bridge 
and  ^pro&ch  facilities. 

Sac.  329.  The  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  In  the  Missouri 
River  Baam,  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of 
June  38.  1936  {S3  Stat.  131S).  and  as  modi- 
fied and  expanded  by  subsequent  Acta.  Is 
further  modified  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Englneera,  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the 
Little  Missouri  River  at  the  Garrison  Reser- 
voir In  the  vicinity  of  Eagle  Bay  In  Dunn 
County.  North  Dakota,  in  accordance  with 
such  plans  as  are  determined  to  be  satisfac- 
tory by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  in  order 
to  provide  adequate  crossing  facUltlea  over 
such  river  for  highway  trafllc  in  the  area. 
Prior  to  construction  the  Secretary  of  ttxe 
Army,   acting  through   the  Chief  of  Sugl- 


neerv,  shall  enter  Into  an  agreement  with 
appropriate  non-Federal  intereete  aa  detec- 
mined  by  him,  which  shaU  provide  that  after 
construction  such  non-Federal  Intereeta  shall 
own,  operate  toll  free,  and  maintain  such 
bridges  and  approach  faculties. 

Sbc.  330.  The  project  for  the  Perry  Dam 
and  Reservoir,  Ddaware  River,  Kansas,  au- 
thorlEed  as  a  unit  of  the  comprehensive  plan 
for  flood  control  and  other  purpoees.  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  by  the  Flood  Control  Act 
approved  September  3,  1954,  Is  hereby  modi- 
fied to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Englneon,  to 
pave,  with  a  bituminous  surface,  approxi- 
mately five  mUes  of  Road  "B",  a  segment  of 
the  relocation  of  FAS  338  from  United  States 
Route  24  to  Kansas  Route  93,  Jefferson,  Kan- 
Sac.  331.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Englneen.  is  au- 
thorized to  cooperate  with  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky,  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  appropriate  agencies  and  inatru- 
mentalltiea  thereof,  the  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, with  a  view  to  determining  the  feasi- 
bility and  desirablUty  of  establishing  a  na- 
tional recreation  area  generaUy  cncompaas- 
ing  In  whole  or  In  pert  the  Kentucky  River 
navigation  project  and  reserrolr  project!  In 
the  upper  Kentucky  and  Licking  River  Bas- 
ins and  adjacent  and  intervening  areas,  and 
to  submit  to  the  Congress  reports  and  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  appropriate 
participation  by  the  Department  of  the  Army 
In  carrying  out  such  recommendations. 

(b>  Such  studies  shall  review  the  reports 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineer?  contained  In  House 
Document  423.  Eighty -seventh  Congress,  and 
the  investigation  authorised  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1936,  PubUc  Law  783,  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  and  other  appropriate  re- 
ports and  shall  consider  plans  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  Commonwealth  for  improve- 
ment of  navigation  faclUtles.  outdoor  recrea- 
tional faculties,  enhancement  and  conserva- 
tion of  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  measures 
for  environment  enhancement. 

(c)  Such  plans  which  may  be  recommend- 
ed to  the  Congrees  shall  be  harmonious  com- 
ponents of  overall  development  plans  being 
formulated  by  the  Commonwealth  and  shaU 
be  fully  coordinated  with  all  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies. 

Sec.  233  The  project  for  Llbby  Dam.  Koo- 
tenai River,  Montana,  authorised  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17.  1960  (64 
Stat.  1701 .  U  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected, as  pan  of  the  relocation  of  munici- 
pal fftclUtles  of  Rexford.  Montana,  to  de- 
sign and  construct  a  central  sewage  collec- 
tion and  sewage  treatment  fecUlty. 

Sec.  233.  The  Chief  of  Engineers,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  review 
and  study  the  effects  of  strip  mining  opera- 
tions upon  navigable  rivers  and  their  tribu- 
taries. Including  water  resource  projects  un- 
der his  Jurisdiction,  and  report  on  such  stud- 
ies to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, within  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act.  with  recommendatloni 
as  to  measures  necessary  to  mingate  any  ad- 
verse conditions  due  to  strip  mining  prac- 
Uoes. 

Sac.  234.  Section  307  of  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1962  (PubUc  Law  87-674) ,  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  period  after  the  word  "nec- 
essary", to  a  comma,  and  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing; "including  but  not  limited  to  pro- 
hibitions of  dtimplng  and  unauthorized  dls- 
poaal  in  any  manner  of  refuse,  garbage,  rub- 
bish, trmsh.  debris,  or  Utter  of  any  kind  at 
such  water  resource  development  projects, 
either  Into  the  waters  of  such  projects  or 
onto  any  land  federally  ovraed  and  adminis- 
tered t^  the  Chief  of  Bnglneers.  Any  viola- 
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tloD  ot  sucb  rulea  Bind  re^iilatlons  ihaM  be 
paiiisbfrd  by  %  fine  of  not  more  than  $500 
or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  tbui  six 
months,  or  both.  Any  persons  ch&rge<l  with 
the  violation  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
may  be  tried  and  sentenced  Id  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  section  3401  of  title 
IB  or  the  United  States  Code.  All  persons 
dc&lgnated  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for 
that  purpose  shall  have  the  authority  to 
Issue  a  citation  for  violation  of  the  regula- 
tions adopted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
requiring  the  appearance  of  any  person 
charged  with  violation  to  appear  before  the 
United  SUtes  magistrate,  within  whose  Jur- 
udlctlon  the  water  resource  development 
project  U  located,  for  trial:  and  upon  sworn 
information  of  any  competent  person  any 
United  States  magistrate  In  the  proper  Jur- 
isdiction shall  issue  process  for  the  arrest 
ol  any  person  charged  with  the  violation  of 
said  regulations;  but  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the 
arrest  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States, 
without  process,  of  any  person  taken  In  the 
act  of  violating  said  regulations." 

SBC.  335.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  is 
authorized  and  directed,  as  part  of  the  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  water  and  related 
resources  of  the  Susquehanna  RJver  Basin, 
to  investigate  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  other  interested  de- 
partmenu.  agencies,  and  instrumentalities 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment  and  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  States  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, the  availability,  quality,  and  use 
of  waters  within  the  basin  with  a  view  to- 
ward as&Utlng  In  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  development,  con- 
servation, and  use  of  such  waters.  The  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  shall  have 
the  reeponslblllty  In  carrying  out  this  sec- 
tion for  thoee  aspects  of  tbe  development. 
conservation,  and  use  of  such  waters  which 
are    essentially    within    Its   Jurisdiction. 

(b>  In  coimectlon  with  such  investiga- 
tions and  studies  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
In  cooperation  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  and  all  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral agencies,  shall  make  such  studies  and 
develop  such  plans  as  deemed  necessary  for 
the  construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  facilities  in  selected  regions  of  the 
basin,  including  augmentation  of  stream- 
flows  by  releases  of  stored  waters. 

(c)  Such  facilities  may  Include,  but  shall 
not  be  Limited  to,  water  conveyance  systems: 
regional  waste  treatment,  interceptor,  and 
holding  faculties;  water  treatment  facilities: 
and  facihtlcv  and  methods  for  recbarglug 
ground  water  reservoirs. 

(d)  Th«  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  any  and  ail  parts  of  plans 
prepared  pursuant  to  this  section,  which  are 
approved  by  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin 
Commission  as  in  accordance  with  its  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  immediate  and  long- 
range  development  and  use  of  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  basin,  including  all  recom- 
mendations of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  with  respect  to  matters  under  Its 
Jurisdiction,  and  shall  Include  recommenda- 
tions for  authorization  and  appropriate  Q- 
nanclal  participation  and  cooperation  by  the 
States,  political  sutsdivislons  thereof,  and 
other  local  interests. 

(c)  la  determining  the  need  for  storage 
for  regulation  of  streamflow  and  water  re* 
lease,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting 
through  tbe  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall  not  be 
Umlted  by  the  provisions  of  section  3(bi 
(1)  and  (4)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  but  may  include  recommenda- 
tions. If  appropriate,  which  are  consistent 
with  aectlon  S  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act  and  other  like  project  pur- 
poses of  water  resources  projects. 


Sec  336.  Title  II  ol  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  "Flood  Control  Act  of  1970". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

JOHK   A.   BLATmK. 

RoaaaT  E.  Jomks. 
Haxou)  T.  Johnson. 

WU.   jENNINGa   BBTSH  DOUT, 

WnxxAH  C.  CaaMKB, 
Don  H.  CLAuaxM, 
Managers  on.  the  Part  of  the  House. 

JKKNINOS  RANtMLPR, 
StTPHEN  M.  TOtJNO. 
EDMimD   8.    MtTSKtE, 

B.  EvimrrT  JoauAK. 
RoBcrr  Dole. 
Itewaao  J.  OtmNxr. 
Managerg  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

BxA-nussrc 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  tbe  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  19877)  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors 
lor  navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  is 
a  substitute  for  both  tbe  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment.  The  differences  between 
tbe  House  bill  and  tbe  substitute  agreed  to 
in  conference  are  noted  below  except  for 
minor  technical  and  clarifying  changes  made 
necessary  by  reason  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

MAVnMTION 

Baltimore  Harbor 

The  House  bill  oontaloed  tbe  project  for 
Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channels,  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  with  a  limitation  ol  not  to 
exceed  1 40,000, 000. 

The  SenaU  amendment  did  not  contain 
the  project. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  blU  except  that  a  further  limita- 
tion has  t>een  added  that  construction  of  the 
project  is  not  to  be  Initiated  until  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Atlantic  IntraeooMtal  Weterxay 

The  House  blU  contained  the  project  for 
Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  Bridges, 
Virginia  and   North  Carolina. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  the 
project. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  except  that  a  limitation  has 
been  added  that  construction  of  the  project 
is  not  to  be  Initiated  until  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  President. 
Pamlico  niV€T  and  Morthtod  City 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  contained  the  proj- 
ect for  Pamlico  River  and  Morehead  City 
Harbor,  North  Carolina,  with  a  limitation 
that  construction  was  not  to  be  Initiated 
until  approved  by  the  Prealdent. 

The  House  bill  did  not  conUin  this  project. 

The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  limi- 
tation has  been  modified  so  as  to  also  require 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
FreepOTt  Harbor 

Tbe  House  blU  authorised  tbe  project  lor 
Freeport  Harbor,  Texas. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  include 
this  project. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  except  that  a  further  limita- 
tion has  been  added  that  construction  of  tbe 
project  is  not  to  be  initiated  until  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Annj  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 


NaiciUwili  Harbor 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  tbe 
project  for  NawlUwlU  Harbor.  Kauai.  HawaU. 
with  a  limitation  that  construction  was  not 
to  be  initiated  until  approved  by  the  Preel- 
dcnt. 

The  House  t)tll  did  not  contain  this  project. 

The  conference  suttstltute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  limi- 
tation has  been  modified  eo  as  to  also  re- 
quire the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

Army. 

Miaaouri  River 

The  House  bill  authorized  the  project  for 
Mlseourt  River,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota. 
and  Nebraska  at  an  estimated  cost  ol  935.' 
981,000.  '  ^   . 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
this  project. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  does  not  in- 
clude the  project.  Although  this  project  has 
been  deleted.  It  has  been  done  so  without 
prejudice  to  Its  later  consideration.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  Is  presently  reviewing  a 
revised  economic  analysis  of  the  project  pre- 
pared by  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  In  view  of 
the  significance  of  this  analysis  and  lU  af- 
fect on  the  scope  of  the  project  work,  the 
conferees  considered  It  advisable  to  delay 
^proval  of  the  project  at  this  time. 
Saint  Georyes  Creek 

The  House  bill  authorised  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  study  the  feasibUity  ol  a 
project  to  deepen  and  maintain  a  navigation 
channel  In  St.  Georges  Creek.  Maryland,  to 
the  Harry  Lundeberg  Sctool  of  Seamanship 
at  Plney  Point.  Maryland. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
study  and  also  provided  that  a  project  was 
authorized  as  determined  to  be  feasible  and 
Justified  by  the  Chief  ol  Engineers  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  with  tbe  approval 
of  the  Prealdent  unlcae  disapproved  by  the 
Congress  within  SO  days  after  the  date  ol 
submission   to  the  Congrees. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  with  the  exception 
that  the  CO  day  period  for  Congressional  re- 
view was  extended  to  DO  days. 


The  House  blU  authorises  surveys  to  be 
made  at  the  following  locations: 

Harbors  and  rlvera  in  American  Samoa  and 
the  territory  of  Quam,  In  the  interests  of 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  related  water 
resources  purposes. 

Kanawha  and  James  Rivers,  with  a  view 
to  determining  the  advisability  of  provid- 
ing a  waterway  connecting  the  Kanawha 
River,  West  Virginia,  and  James  River,  Vir- 
ginia, by  canals  and  appurtenant  faculties. 
Ventura  Marina  to  Ventura  Key*.  Ventura 
County,  California. 
Elk  River,  Maryland. 

Stiupond  Creek,  Kent  County.  Maryland. 
Patapsco  River.  Brooklyn.  MaLi7land. 
Shooters   Island,   New   York,   posalble  re- 
moval and  utlUKsUon  for  flU  and  widening 
of  Arthur  Kill. 

"Hie  Senate  amendment  auth<n'lsed  sur- 
veys to  be  made  at  the  first  two  locations 
listed  in  the  House  bill  and  at  13  additional 
locations  in  Hawaii. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  includes  all  the 
surveys  in  the  Hotise  bill  and  tbe  13  addi- 
tional surveys  In  the  Senate  amendment. 
AQtnsrnoN  or  bkal  paoprtrr 
The  House  bill  Included  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  when  tho  United  States  ac- 
quires real  property  above  the  normal  high 
water  mark  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  for  public  use  In  connection 
with  any  improvement  of  rivers,  harbors, 
canals,  or  waterway  ol  the  United  States,  the 
just  compensation  paid  for  real  property 
taken  shall  be  the  fair  market  value  ol  such 
property  based  upon  all  uses  to  which  tt  may 
reasonably  be  put,  including  uses  which 
may  be  dependent  upon  access  to  or  utlllaa- 
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tion  of  such  navigable  waters.  Where  only  a 
partial  taking  occurs,  the  section  provides 
that  no  depreciation  in  the  value  ol  the  re- 
maining property  ehaU  be  recognised,  and 
□o  compensation  ihall  be  paid  for  any  dam- 
ages to  such  remaining  property  which  re- 
sult from  loss  or  reduction  of  access  frofti 
such  property  to  the  navigable  waterway 
because  of  the  partial  taking. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
similar  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
House  provision.  The  Oonfereoe  wish  to 
streaa  for  purposes  ol  clarification  that  any 
decrease  or  increaee  in  the  fair  market  value 
of  real  property  prior  to  the  date  of  valua- 
tion caused  by  the  public  improvement  for 
which  such  property  is  acquired,  or  by  the 
likelihood  that  the  property  would  be  ac- 
quired for  such  improvement,  other  than 
that  due  to  physical  deterioration  within  the 
reasonable  control  of  the  owner,  win  be 
disregarded  in  determining  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  property. 

povr  oarou 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  modified  the  pre- 
viously authorized  navigation  project  at 
Port  Orford,  Oregon,  to  provide  for  mainte- 
nance of  a  suitable  channel  to  the  existing 
land-side  facilities. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  similar 
provision. 

Th-*  Conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bill. 

OUACKXTS    AKD    BUICK    ftZVEaS 

The  House  bill  modified  the  project  for 
the  Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers  in  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  to  provide  lands  for  national 
wildlife  refuges. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  Included  the  same 
authorization  with  a  limitation  that  the 
plan  was  not  to  be  initiated  until  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  end  the  Preal- 
dent. and  unless  within  the  first  period  of 
sixty  calendar  days  of  continuous  seeslon  ol 
the  Congress  after  the  date  on  which  the 
report  is  submitted  to  It  such  report  la  dis- 
approved by  the  Congress. 

The  Conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  but  deletes  the  requirement  lor 
additional  Congressional  action. 
COKMXaCIAL  vwaaxLB 

The  Senate  amendment  Includes  a  provi- 
sion that  charter  fishing  craft  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  commercial  vessels  for  the  purpose 
ol  determining  cost  sbarlng  related  to  small- 
boat  projecw. 

The  House  bill  does  not  contain  the  pro- 
vision. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

EVmCNCB  or  nXAHCtAL  aESPONStmiTT 

The  Senate  amendment  Section  11  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act — relat- 
ing to  the  discharge  of  oU — to  exempt  owners 
and  operators  of  nonoll  carrying,  nonself  pro- 
pelled barge  units  from  requirements  of  filing 
with  tbe  Federal  Oovernment  evidence  of 
financial  responsibility  to  meet  any  UabUlty 
Imposed  by  the  act. 

The  House  bill  does  uot  conUin  this  pro- 
vision. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

AKCHOtACX,  ALASXJt 

The  Senate  amendment  included  a  provi- 
sion chat  guarant«es  FHA  mortgage  insur- 
ance for  residential  structures  in  tbe  Ii-K 
Street  slide  area  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  tbe  provi- 
sion. 

The  Conference  substitute  revises  the  pro- 
vision so  as  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  acUng  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
In  cooperation  with  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  investigate  the 
L-K  Slide  area  with  a  view  of  determining 
the  pracUcablllty  and  the  leasibOlty  ol  oor- 
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rectlve  measures  that  would  permit  federal 
mortgage  insurance  under  the  National 
Housing  Act  for  homes  and  mtUti-lamlly 
structures  in  the  area  and  to  report  thereon 
to  the  Congress. 

ElffViaONUXKTAL   OCIDCLXNSS 

The  Senate  amendment  had  a  provision 
that  required  the  establishment  ol  a  com- 
pliance with  guidelines  to  aasure  consldera- 
tlon  ol  poesible  adverae  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  impacts  of  clvU  works  projects 
and  activities. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  the  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  substitute  modifies  tbe 
Senate  provision  so  as  to  require  that  not 
later  than  July  1,  1973,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Englneera. 
shall  submit  to  Congress,  and  not  later  than 
90  days  thereafter,  promulgate  guidelines  to 
assure  that  adverse  economic,  social  and  en- 
vtronmantal  effects  relating  to  any  proposed 
project  have  been  fully  considered  in  de- 
veloping such  projects  and  that  the  final 
decisions  on  the  project  are  made  In  tbe  best 
overall  public  interest,  taking  into  consid- 
eration tlu)  need  for  flood  oontrol,  naviga- 
tion and  associated  purposes,  and  the  cost 
of  eliminating  or  minimizing  such  adverse 
effects  and  the  following:  (I)  air,  noise,  and 
water  pollution:  (2)  destruction  or  disrup- 
tion of  man-made  and  natural  resources, 
esthetic  values,  community  cohesion  and 
the  availability  of  public  facilities  and  serv- 
ices: (3)  adverse  employment  effects  and  tax 
property  value  losses;  (4)  injurious  displace- 
ment of  people,  businesses  and  farms;  and 
(5)  disruption  of  desirable  community  and 
regional  growth.  Such  guidelines  shall  apply 
to  all  proposed  projecU  after  the  Issuance 
ol  such  guidelines  including  the  projects 
authorized  In  this  Act. 

CSXAT    LAKZS    DtZDCINC 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
provides  that  tn  any  case  where  the  Admin- 
istrator ol  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  determines  that  dredged  spoil  from 
an  area  within  an  authorized  Federal  naviga- 
tion project  Is  significantly  polluted,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  thereafter  determines 
that  dredged  spoU  disposal  facilities  are 
available,  then  open  water  disposal  of  such 
dredged  spoil  shall  be  discontinued.  No  de- 
terminations as  to  significant  pollution  and 
availability  of  disposal  areas  are  to  be  made 
except  after  consultation  with  the  Oovemors 
of  the  affected  States. 

The  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  ^igl- 
neers.  to  construct  contained  spoil  dlspoaal 
laciUtles.  subject  to  conditions  of  non-Fed- 
eral cooperation,  as  soon  as  practicable.  The 
priority  of  construction  of  the  various  facili- 
ties would  be  determined  after  considering 
the  views  and  recommendations  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency.  Before  establishing  any  spoil  dis- 
posal facility,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
would  be  required  to  obtain  the  concurrence 
of  appropriate  local  governments  and  con- 
sider the  views  and  recommendations  of  the 
Administrator  and  other  appropriate  heads 
of  Federal  agencies  with  respect  to  the  loca- 
tion and  the  effect  of  the  proposed  facilities 
on  the  quality  of  the  water  and  land  re- 
sources Involved,  and  on  the  environment. 

The  requirement  that  local  interests  con- 
tribute to  tbe  United  States  3fi  per  centum 
of  tbe  construction  costs,  may  be  waived 
where  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  finds  that  tbe  local 
interests  are  participating  in  an  approved 
plan  for  the  construction,  modification,  ex- 
pansion, or  rehabilitation  ot  waste  treatmuit 
facilities  and  are  making  progress  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Administrator. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  all  costs  of 
the  disposal  of  dredged  spoil  from  the  cco- 
necuug  channels  of  the  Orest  Lakes  shall  he 
t>ome  by  the  Federal  Oovernment. 


The  Senate  amendment  eon  tains  no  sim- 
ilar provision. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  with  the  following  exceptions: 

(I)  The  first  BUbsectlon  relating  to  dual 
determinations  by  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  Is  deleted. 

(3)  The  provisions  of  Section  21  of  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Oontrol  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969  are 
specifically   required    to   be   complied   with. 

(3)  The  provision  relating  to  waiver  ol  the 
35  per  centum  cost  of  construcUon  Is  modi- 
fled  to  require  that  prior  to  waiver  that 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  must  make  a  find* 
ing  that  applicable  water  quality  standards 
are  not  being  violated. 

(4)  To  the  extent  that  the  study  au- 
thorized In  subsection  (n  Includes  the  ef- 
fect of  dredged  spoil  on  water  quality  the  la- 
ciUtles and  peraonnel  of  EPA  shall  l>e  utilized. 

n<OOD   CONTSOL 

ArfcaTuaj-.Red  River  Basin 
The  House  bill  contained  a  modification  of 
the  project  Tor  water  quality  control  in  the 
ArkanMs-Red  River  Basin.  Texas.  Oklahoma, 
and  Kansas,  designated  as  Part  I,  authorlaed 
by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1968.  eo  as  to  in- 
clude Pari  n  of  such  project,  with  the  limi- 
tation that  the  amount  authorised  lor  Part 
t  shall  be  utilised  for  initiation  and  partial 
accomplishment  of  Parte  I  and  n. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorised  Part 
n.  authorized  tS  million  to  t>e  appropriated 
for  partial  accomplishment  of  the  plan,  and 
provided  that  construction  would  not  be 
initiated  tmtil  ^proved  by  the  President. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill,  except  that  a  further  limita- 
tion has  been  edded  that  construction  of  the 
project  is  not  to  be  initiated  until  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Daornport,  fowa 

The  House  blU  contained  the  project  lor 
flood  protection  on  the  Mississippi  River  at 
Davenport.  Iowa. 

The  Senate  amendment  Included  this  proj- 
ect with  a  limitation  that  constmctlon 
should  not  be  initiated  until  ^^roved  by 
the  President. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  aa 
the  Senate  amendment  with  the  further  re- 
quii«ment  for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

9andridge  Dam 

The  House  bill  contained  the  project  Tor 
the  Sandridge  Dam  and  Reservoir,  EUlcott 
Creek.  New  Tork.  for  flood  protection  and 
other  purposes,  with  certain  specified  limi- 
tations prior  to  commencement  of  the  ini- 
tiation of  tbe  project. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  oat  contain 
tbe  iKoJect. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Bouse  bill,  except  that  a  further  limita- 
tion has  been  added  that  constnietlon  ol  the 
project  Is  not  to  be  intUated  untU  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  ttw  Pr»el- 
dent. 

Sacramento  Ritrer  Basin 

Tiio  House  bill  contained  the  project  for 
flood  protection  on  Cottonwood  Creek.  Cali- 
fornia, with  a  limitation  of  $40,000,000. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  oontatn 
the  project. 

The  oonlerenoe  substltube  la  the  same  as 
the  House  bill,  except  that  a  further  Uml- 
tatlon  has  been  added  that  construction  of 
the  project  is  not  to  be  Initiated  until  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  President. 

5dii  Joaquin   RiDcr  Basin 
TiM  House  bill  contained  the  project  lor 
Merced  Cormty  Streams,  California. 

Tbe  Senate  smendment  did  not  contain 
the  project. 
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Tbe  coofcfencc  substitute  U  tb«  same  &b 
tbe  House  bUl.  except  thftt  a  llmltaUon  bas 
been  added  that  construcUan  of  the  project 
la  not  to  be  Initiated  until  approved  by  the 
SecretAry  of  tbe  Army  and  the  President. 
Kaneohe-Kailua  area,  Oahu.  Havaii 

The  Senate  amendment  included  author- 
IxatloQ  for  a  project  lor  flood  protection  in 
the  Kaneobe-Kallua  area  on  the  east  coast 
of  tbe  island  of  Oahu,  Hawaii,  wltb  a  Limi- 
tation that  construction  sbould  not  be  initi- 
ated until  approved  by  the  President. 

The  House  blU  did  not  contain  this  au- 
thorization. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  with  tbe  further  re- 
quirement for  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army, 

aawar  IT-COST  xvaluatiom 

The  House  biU  Includes  a  prorlslon  stating 
the  intent  of  Congrefs  that  the  objectives  of 
enhancing  regional  economic  development. 
the  quality  of  the  total  environment,  includ- 
ing Its  protection  and  Improvement,  the  well- 
being  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  national  economic  development  are  the 
objectives  to  be  included  m  water  resource 
projects  prosecuted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
and  In  the  evaluation  of  benefits  and  costs 
attributable  thereto. 

The  Senate  amendment  Includes  the  same 
objectives  but  broadens  lia  coverage  to  all 
federally  financed  water  resource  project*. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  with  the  addition  of 
nqulxlng  due  consideration  to  the  most 
teaalble  alternative  means  of  aocompUablng 
these  objectives. 

BtTBTKTS 

The  House  bUl  Included  authorisation  for 
studies  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  at  the  following  locations: 

Great  Swamp.  New  River  Basin.  South 
Carolina. 

Sireems  flowing  through  West  Braxorla 
County  Drainage  District  Numbered  11  In 
Brazoria  County.  Texas. 

Vermilion  River.  Ohio. 

Huron  River,  Ohio. 

Black  River.  Lorain  County,  Ohio. 

Black  Creek.  Clay  County.  Florida. 

Grand  Lake,  St.  Marys.  Ohio. 

Coody  Creek.  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 

The  Senate  amendment  included  such  au- 
thorization for  Black  Creek.  Clay  County. 
Florida,  and  15  areaa  In  Hawaii. 

The  conference  aubstUute  contains  the  B 
studies  authorized  in  the  House  bill  and  adds 
the  additional  studies  authorized  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

nooo  FiAor  xxfOUCA-noH 

The  Senate  amendment  increases  the  an- 
nual authorisation  which  can  tM  used  for 
flood  plain  information  actlvltlea  from  17 
mlUloD  to  Vlfi  million. 

Tbe  House  bill  has  no  similar  proTlslon. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment  except  that  the  an- 
nual authorization  Is  establlafaed  at  •!! 
millloD. 

roar  sandal.!. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorises  a  study 
to  determine  tbe  advisability  of  modifying 
the  project  facilities  or  the  regulation  of 
Impounded  waters,  or  both,  of  the  Fort  Ran- 
dall project  In  South  Dakota. 

The  House  bill  has  no  similar  provision. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  la  tbe  same  as 
tbe  Senate  amendment. 

StnClUXSVILLS  laxx 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  authorizes  a  study 
to  determine  the  advisability  of  modifying 
the  project  facilities  or  the  regulation  of  Im- 
pounded waters,  or  both,  of  the  Summers- 
nile  LAke  project  In  West  VlrglnU. 

The  House  bill  has  do  similar  provhdon. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  tbe  same  as 
tbe  Senate  amendment. 


uuDOB  Acaosa  uiasotTBi  axvn 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  modifies  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  project  to  provide  for  a 
free  highway  bridge  over  tbe  Missouri  River 
between  Bismarck.  North  Dakota,  and  Mo- 
bridge.  Soutb  Dakota. 

The  House  bUl  had  no  almllar  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  la  esaentially 
tbe  same  as  tbe  Senate  amendmen.  with  the 
addition  of  the  requirement  that  prior  to 
construction  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ahaU 
enter  into  an  agreement  wltb  the  appropriate 
non -Federal  interests  which  ahall  provide 
that  after  construction  such  non -Federal 
Interests  shall  own.  operate  toll  free,  and 
maintain  the  bridge  and  the  approach 
facillUes. 

caaaisoN  ixssavoiB 

The  Senate  amendment  modifies  the  Mis- 
souri River  Baotn  project  to  prorlde  for  a 
free  highway  bridge  over  tbe  Little  Mis- 
souri River  at  the  Garrison  Reservoir  In 
the  vicinity  of  Eagle  Bay  in  Dunn  County. 
North  DakoU. 

The  House  bill  had  no  similar  prorlston. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment  wltb  the 
addition  of  the  requirement  that  prior  to 
construction  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  Army  shall 
enter  Into  an  agreement  wltb  the  appropriate 
non-Federal  Interests  which  ahal!  provide 
that  after  eonatmctlon  such  non-Federal  In- 
terests shall  own.  operate  toll  free,  and  main- 
tain the  bridge  and  the  approach  facilities. 
pxaar  ham  and  aasaxvoia 

The  Senate  amendment  includes  a  provi- 
sion modifying  the  Perry  Dam  and  Renervotr, 
Delaware  River.  Kansas,  to  provide  for  cer- 
tain road  paving. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  substitute  la  the  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

XTPPTM    KXNTTrCXT    AND    LICKING    MXVTSL   SASIN 

The  Senate  amendment  authorizes  a  de- 
termination of  tbe  feasibility  and  desirability 
of  establishing  a  national  recreation  area  In 
tbe  Upper  Kentucky  and  Licking  River 
Baalns. 

Tbe  House  bill  bad  no  similar  provlston. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  anMUdment. 

aSXrOBD.    UOMT. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  modifies  the  Llbby 
Dam  project  to  include  sewage  collection  and 
treatment  works  at  Rexford.  Montana,  as  a 
part  of  the  relocation  of  municipal  facilities. 

The  House  bill  had  no  similar  provision. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  is  tbe  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

^*  STKIP    MIXXNG 

The  Senate  amendment  autboriaee  a  study 
of  tbe  effecu  of  strip  mining  operations  on 
navigable  rivers  and  water  resource  projects. 

Tbe  House  bill  had  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  la  tbe  same  as 
the  Senate  amendment. 

SNrOBCCUSNT    OT    BCCITlJk-nONS 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  authority 
to  contend  with  the  problem  of  unauthor- 
ised disposal  of  refuse  at  water  resource  de- 
velojunent  projects  under  tbe  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

This  provlston  makes  It  an  offense  to  de- 
posit Utter  of  any  kind  either  into  the  waters 
or  on  tbe  land  of  any  water  resource  develop- 
ment project  administered  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  The  Chief  of  Engineers  is  given 
authority  to  designate  employees  to  issue 
citations  for  violations  of  antlUtter  regula- 
tions. requMng  tbe  sppearance  of  any  person 
charged  with  a  violation  to  appear  t>efore  a 
US.  Magistrate  for  trial.  Violations  are  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  9500  or 
Imprisonment  of  not  more  than  S  months  or 
t»tb. 

The  House  bill  bad  do  similar  provlalon. 


Tbe  conference  substitute  is  tbe  same  aa 
the  Senate  amendment. 

At  many  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  public 
use  areas  at  its  water  resources  projects,  tbe 
visitation  has  greatly  increased  and  so  has 
the  litter  problem.  This  problem  exists  In 
certain  picnic  areas,  camp  grounds  on  lake 
waters,  and  often  at  non-designated  recrea- 
tional areas  of  the  projects.  It  exists  even 
where  ample  containers  are  available  for  dis- 
posal of  trash. 

This  needless  tittering  degrades  the  rec- 
reational areas  at  which  considerable  Federal 
funds  have  been  expended  to  bring  healthy 
and  clean  recreational  opportimltles  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  this  provision  has  been  Included  In  tbe 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 

The  Conferees  recognize  that  there  are 
many  administrative  and  fiscal  problems  in- 
volved In  making  this  provision  apply  to  all 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  water  resources  de* 
veic^ment  projects  at  one  time.  Therefore, 
the  Conferees  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  Initially  Implement- 
ing this  provision  selectively  In  those  areas 
where  It  would  be  most  urgently  required. 

BUSqtTEHANNA   MVEX   BASIN 

The  House  bUl  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through  tbe 
Chief  of  Engineers,  as  part  of  tbe  compre- 
hensive study  of  tbe  water  and  related  re- 
sources of  the  Susquehanna  river  basin,  to 
Investigate  and  study,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  other  Interested  Fed- 
eral and  State  agen cies .  t he  availability , 
quality,  and  use  of  waters  within  the  basin 
with  a  view  toward  developing  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  development,  coniienra- 
tlon.  and  use  of  such  waters.  The  studies  and 
investigations  authorized  include  the  devel- 
opment of  plans,  for  recommendation  to  tbe 
Congress,  concerning  the  construction,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  water  conveyance 
systems:  regional  waste  treatment,  inter- 
ceptor, and  holding  facilities;  water  treat- 
ment facilities;  and  facilities  and  methods 
for  recharging  ground  water  reservoirs. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain 
the  provision. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  Is  essentially  tbe 
same  as  the  House  bill,  with  certain  amend- 
ments added  so  as  to  recognize  tbe  appro- 
priate relationship  of  the  new  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission. 

S.  1079  of  tbe  present  Congress  which  baa 
recently  been  sent  to  the  President  for  his 
approval  establisbes  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Conunlsslon  as  a  coordinating  Federal- 
Interstate  agency  for  immediate  and  long 
range  planning,  development  and  use  of  the 
water  resources  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin.  Nevertheless,  the  conferees  are  mind- 
ful that  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
done  a  recent  study  of  the  Susquehanna 
river  basin  and  that  the  Corps'  continuance 
of  this  work  will  be  of  great  value.  Accord- 
ingly, this  provision  is  Intended  to  authorise 
tbe  Corps  to  proceed  In  the  making  of  its 
contributions  within  the  framework  provided 
by  S.  1079  and  tbe  compact  contained 
therein. 

John  A.  Blatntk. 

RoBxrr  E.  JONss. 

Hasolo  T.  Johnbok. 

Wu.  Jennings  Bktan  Douf, 

WoxiAM  C.  CsAicra, 

Don  H.  Claoben, 

Manoffers  on  th.e  Part  of  the  Hi>u»e. 
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CLEAN  Am  AMENDMENTS  OP  1970— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (H.R.  17255)  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective 
program  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
Nation's  air: 


CONVSBEMCE  Repokt    (H.  Rspt.  No.  91-1763) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  tbe  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
17265)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  effective  prognun  to  Imiprove 
tbe  quality  of  the  Nation's  air,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlaagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  aa 
follows:  In  lieu  of  tbe  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Inaert  the 
following: 

That  this  Act  Duy  be  cited  as  tbe  "Clean 
Air  Amendments  of  1970". 


Sic.  2.  (a)  Section  103  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  (42  U.8.C.  1857,  et  aeq.)  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  tbe  following 
new  subsectloo: 

"(f)  (1)  In  carrying  out  research  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  the  Administrator  ahall  give 
special  emphasis  to  research  on  the  ahort- 
and  long-term  effecu  of  air  pollutants  on 
public  health  and  welfare.  In  tbe  further- 
ance of  such  research,  he  shall  conduct  an 
accelerated  research  program — 

"(A)  to  Improve  knowledge  of  the  contri- 
bution of  air  pollutants  to  tbe  occurrence  of 
adverse  effects  on  health,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  behavioral,  psychological  toxloo- 
loglcal.  and  biochemical  effects;  and 

"(B)  to  Improve  knowledge  of  tbe  abort- 
and  long-term  effecta  of  air  pollut^nta  on 
welfare. 

"(2)  In  carrying  out  tbe  provisions  cf  ttUi 
subsection  tbe  Administrator  may — 

"(A)  conduct  epidemiological  studies  of 
the  effecta  of  air  pollutants  on  mortality  and 
morbidity: 

"(B)  conduct  clinical  and  laboratory  stud- 
ies on  tbe  Immunologic,  biochemical,  physi- 
ological, and  the  toxicological  effects  includ- 
ing carcinogenic,  teratogenic,  and  mutagenic 
effecta  of  air  pollutants; 

"(C)  utilize,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  tbe 
facilities  of  existing  Federal  scientific  labora- 
tories and  research  centers: 

"(D)  utilize  the  authority  contained  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (4)  of  subsection 
(b):  and 

"(E>  consult  wltb  other  appropriate  Fed- 
eral agencies  to  assure  that  research  or  stud- 
lee  conducted  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
will  be  coordinated  with  research  and  studies 
of  such  other  Federal  agencies. 

"(3)  In  entering  into  oontncts  under  this 
subsection,  the  Administrator  is  authorized 
to  contract  for  a  term  not  to  exceed  10  years 
in  duration.  For  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated S16,000.000.  Such  amounts  as  are  ap- 
propriated shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other 
appropriations  under  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  104(a)(1)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  conduct  and  accelerate  research  pro- 
grama  directed  toward  development  of  Im- 
proved, low-cost   techniques  for — 

"(A)  control  of  combustion  byproducts  of 
fuels, 

"(B)  removal  of  potential  air  pollutants 
from  fuels  prior  to  oombusUon, 

"(C)  control  of  emissions  from  the  evap- 
oration of  fuels. 

"(D)  Improving  the  efficiency  of  fuels  com- 
bustion so  as  to  decrease  atmospheric  emis- 
sions, and 

"(E)  producing  synthetic  or  new  fuels 
which,  when  tised,  result  In  decreased  at- 
mospheric emlsslona." 

(c)  Section  104(a)  (3)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  "and  (B> "  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(B)  part 
of  the  cost  of  programs  to  develop  low  emis- 
sion alternatives  to  the  present  Internal  com- 
bustion engine:  (C)  tbe  cost  to  purchase  ve- 
hicles and  vehicle  engines  or  portions  thereof 


for  reaearch.  development,  and  testing  pur- 
poses; and  (D)**. 

STATS  AND  BXCIONai.  CaarTT  PBOOaAMS 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  lOS(a)(l)  of  tbe  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"oaains  roa  sopporr  or  am  poixtmoH  pi.aM- 

NINO   AKD   COWTSOt.   FaOCaUCB 

"Sec.  105.  (a)(1)(A)  Tbe  Administrator 
may  moke  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  in  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of 
tbe  cost  of  planning,  developing,  establish- 
ing, or  Improving,  and  up  to  one-half  of  tbe 
cost  of  maintaining,  programs  for  tbe  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution  or  im- 
plementation of  national  primary  and  sec- 
ondary ambient  air  quality  standards. 

"(B)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (C),  tbe 
Administrator  may  make  grants  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  within  the  meaning  of 
paragraph  (1),  (3),  or  (4)  of  section  S02(b) 
In  an  amount  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  cost 
of  planning,  developing,  establishing  or  Im- 
proving, and  up  to  ibree-flfths  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining,  any  program  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution  or  imple- 
mentation of  national  primary  and  second- 
ary ambient  olr  quality  stondvds  in  an  area 
that  Includes  two  or  more  municipalities, 
whether  in  tbe  some  or  different  States. 

"(O)  With  resf>ect  to  any  air  quality  con- 
trol region  or  portion  thereof  for  which  there 
Is  an  applicable  implementation  plan  under 
section  110.  grants  under  subparagraph  (B) 
may  t>e  made  only  to  sir  pollution  control 
agencies  which  have  substantial  responsibil- 
ities for  carrying  out  such  applicable  imple- 
mentation plan." 

(b)  (1)  Section  105  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  la 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection : 

"(d)  The  Administrator,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  any  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
section,  may  reduce  the  payments  to  such 
recipient  by  the  amount  of  the  pay,  allow- 
ances, traveling  expenses,  and  any  other  costs 
In  connection  with  the  detail  of  any  otBcer 
or  employee  to  the  recipient  imder  section  301 
of  this  Act,  when  such  detail  is  for  tbe  con- 
venience of,  and  at  tbe  request  of,  such  re- 
cipient and  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Tbe  amount  by 
which  such  payments  have  been  reduced 
shall  be  available  for  payment  of  such  costa 
by  the  Admmistrator.  but  shall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determlnmg  the  amount  of  any  grant 
to  a  recipient  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  be  deemed  to  have  t>een  paid  to  such 
agency." 

(3)  Section  301(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  la 
amended  (A)  by  striking  out  "Public  Health 
Service"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency"  and  (B)  by 
striking  out  the  second  sentence  thereof. 

(c)  Section  106  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"iNTXaSTATC  Ata  QtTALnr  AGKMCnES  OR 
COMWJS8IOKS 

"Sec  106.  For  the  purpose  of  developing 
implementation  plans  for  any  Interstate  air 
quality  control  region  designated  pursuant 
to  section  107,  the  Administrator  Is  author- 
ized to  pay.  for  two  years,  up  to  100  per 
centum  of  tbe  air  quality  planning  program 
costs  of  any  agency  designated  by  the  Oover- 
nora  of  the  affected  States,  which  agency 
shall  be  capable  of  recommending  to  the 
Governors  plans  for  implementation  of  na- 
tional primary  and  secondary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  and  shall  include  repre- 
sentation from  the  States  and  appropriate 
political  subdivisions  within  the  air  quality 
control  region.  After  the  Initial  two-3rear 
period  the  Administrator  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  such  agency  In  an  amount 
up  to  three-fourths  of  the  air  quality  plan- 
ning program  costs  of  such  agency." 

AMBIKNT  Ala  QVAUTT  AKD  EKXSSION  STANDAaDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Clean  Air  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  section  107;  by  redesignating 
aeoUon  108, 100. 110  and  ill  as  lis.  116,  117. 


and  118.  respectively:  and  by  Inserting  after 
section  106  the  following  new  sectlona: 

"KOL  QOALTTY    CO^fTEOL   BiJCtOHB 

"Sec.  107.  (a)  Each  Stale  shall  have  the 
prUnory  responfilbility  for  assuring  air  quality 
within  the  entire  geographic  area  compris- 
ing such  State  by  submiuing  an  implemen- 
tation plan  for  such  State  which  will  specify 
tbe  manner  In  which  national  primary  and 
secondary  ambient  air  quality  standards  wUl 
be  achieved  and  maintained  within  each  air 
quality  control  region  in  such  State. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  In^ilementatlon  plans  under  section 

no— 

"(1)  an  air  quality  control  region  desig- 
nated under  this  section  before  tbe  date  of 
enactment  of  tbe  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970,  or  a  region  deeignated  after  such  date 
under  subsection  (c),  shall  be  an  olr  qiuJlty 
control  region;  and 

"(3)  the  portion  of  such  State  is  not  port 
of  any  such  designated  region  shall  tie  an 
air  quality  control  r^on,  but  such  portion 
may  be  subdivided  by  the  State  into  two 
or  more  air  quality  control  regions  with  tbe 
approval   of  tbe   Administrator. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  ahall.  within  00 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean 
Air  Amendments  of  1B70.  after  consultation 
with  appropriate  State  and  local  authorltlee. 
designate  as  an  air  quality  control  region 
any  Interstate  area  or  major  Intrastate  area 
which  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  for 
tbe  attainment  and  maintenance  of  am- 
bient air  quality  standards.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  Immediately  notify  the  governors 
of  the  affected  States  of  any  designation 
made  under  this  subsection. 

"AIR  qualttt  cazTcatA  Aitrn  control 

TECHKrQTTES 

"Sk.  108.  (a)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  estab. 
liahlng  national  primary  and  secondary  am- 
bient air  quality  standards,  the  Administra- 
tor shall  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Amandmenta  of 
1970  publlab.  and  shall  from  time  to  time 
thereafter  revise,  a  list  which  Includes  each 
olr  pollutant — 

"(A)  which  m  his  Judgment  has  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  public  health  or  welfare; 

"(B)  the  presence  of  which  in  the  ambient 
air  results  frcm  numerous  or  diverse  mobile 
or  stationary  sources;  and 

"(C)  for  which  air  quality  criteria  had  not 
been  Issued  belore  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Clean  Air  Amendmen ta  of  1970.  but  for 
which  he  plomi  to  Issue  air  quality  criteria 
under  this  aectlon. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  Issue  olr 
quality  criteria  for  an  air  pollutant  within 
13  months  after  he  has  Included  auch  pol- 
lutant in  a  list  under  paragraph  (l).  Air 
quality  criteria  for  on  air  pollutant  shall  ac- 
ciirately  reflect  the  latest  scientific  knowl- 
edge useful  Ln  Indicating  the  kind  and  extent 
of  all  Identiaaole  effects  on  public  health  or 
welfare  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
presence  of  eucb  pollutant  in  tbe  ambient 
air,  m  varying  quantities.  The  criteria  for  an 
air  pollutant,  to  the  extent  practicable,  shall 
include  Infurmutlon  on — 

"(A)  those  variable  factors  (including  at- 
mospheric conditions)  which  of  themselves  or 
in  combination  wltb  other  factors  may  alter 
the  effects  on  piibUc  health  or  welfare  of 
such  air  pollutant; 

"(B)  the  types  of  air  poUutonta  which. 
when  present  in  the  atmosphere,  may  inter- 
act with  such  pollutant  to  produce  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  public  health  or  welfare;  and 

"(C)  any  known  or  anticipated  adverse 
effects  on  welfare. 

"(b)  (1)  Simultaneously  with  tbe  issuance 
of  criteria  under  subsection  (a),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  after  oonstiltatlon  with 
appropriate  advisory  committees  and  Federal 
departments  and  agencies,  issue  to  the  Stata 
and  appropriate  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies Information  on  olr  pollution  oontrol 
tecbntquea.  which  Information  shall  inclode 
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..Jr.l.ung  to  «>.  «c^o>c.y  «d^t.  or  ^^^^^^^^^.^^'S^^T ^  SSIIL'^^  '^^s^  ^llcH^T^r'r 
.ml»loo  control,  such  m.orm.t  on  ^  in-  '«'«^'  "J/^^JJ,  ^^.f^^S^^^a  Ujer-  oudary  .tandard;  or  ,11)  whenever  th.  Ad- 
dude  SUCB  cUta  m  are  avilUWe  on  MUl-  ^, '""?"^Y„"°nr'i2'  Aj  ifditlon.  «ch  mlnHtrator  nnds  on  the  b»iU»  of  imormaUon 
.61.  technology  «id  altertULtWe  metno^  of  °''  "'^If^^!^  .^J'^^Stw  the  Admin-  available  to  him  that  the  plan  is  .uhatui- 
prevemlon  and  control  of  olr  pollution,  such  ^^^*^\°^°^l.''^'l'r^^^^,^^^bm.nxe<l  tlally  Inadequate  to  achieve  the  national 
f^„™.M„.  .w,  al«>  include  dau  on  alter-     |^^''^^^',"^^^^7^^^;,^.T.."arat.l,)      ambient   air  quality   primary  or  ««:ond.ry 

within  nine  montha  alter  the  promulgation 

of  a  national  ambient  air  quality  secondary 

standard  (or  revision  thereof),  a  plan  which 

provides  for   Unplementatlon,   maintenance. 

and  enforcement  of  such  secondary  standard 

in  each  air  quality  control  region  (or  portion 

thereof)  within  such  State.  Unless  a  separate 

pubUc  hearing  Is  provided,  each  State  shall 

■c^m;r.Iid"o77eci^.ca-liy  qualified  Individ-      <^^"^Xl^ ^'^^m''^^'^^^^'      gra^'h' , jr,Dr7«"r;*vIe;:-pr-i™  to  cil«'«-ic. 

uals  representative  of  State  and  local  gov-     J^^  »«^*»^  "  ^  ^^f ph  "on  or  modincaOon,  of  the  locaUon  of  new 

emmenu.  Industry,  and  the  academic  com-     "^.^ """"^"^^'^.P^/tPfl,.  within  four     source.  «..U  (A)   provide  for  adequate  au- 

months  aftar  the  date  required  for  iubmls-     thorlty  to  prevent  the  construction  or  modj- 

slon  of  a  plan  under  paragraph  <  1 ) .  approve 

or   dlaapprove   such    plan    or    each   portion 

thereof.    The    Admlnlatrator    shall    approve 

such  plan,  or  any  portion  thereof.  If  he  de- 
termines that  It  was  adopted  after  reasonable 

notice  and  hearing  and  that— 
••(A)(1)  in  the  case  of  a  plan  Implementing 
"■«.._       _•  „j  .ir  nimiicv  criteria     a    national    primary    ambient    air    quality     mary  or  seconaary  suuuiiru.  auu  \a,  .«,»... 
■Id,   The  l«uanc«  °'  »>!  ^^»^^  '^^^     Tta^^t  pro^  for  the  attainment  of     that   prior  to  commencing  construction  or 

sLiTurrrbe-^aTouSlld^rthr^-  "^Tr-^rtiSt  w "•s^"rri.,"  ?-°"-!i-"--''  ^i^'t^^.^r^^^r,r^ti 

abl«  to  the  general  public. 
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mrarm*tlon  sball  also  include  tJ»ta 
Milve  fuels,  proceasw.  and  opersllng  meib- 
ods  which  will  result  tn  cUmlMtlon  or  Big- 
mflcant.  reduction  of  emlsaiona. 

••(3>  In  orter  to  assist  In  the  deTclopment 
ot  information  on  pollution  control  tech- 
niques the  Administrator  may  establish  a 
standing  consulting  committee  for  each  air 
pollutant  included  m  a  list  published  pur- 
iuant  to  subsection    ia)(l).  which  shall  be 


munlty.  Each  such  committee  shaU  submit 
as  appropriate,  to  Use  Administrator  Infor- 
mation related  to  that  required  by  para- 
graph ( 1)  - 

"(c>  The  Administrator  shall  from  time  to 
time  review,  and.  as  appropriate,  modify,  and 
relaaue  any  crlterU  or  informaUon  on  con- 
trol techniques  Issued  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion. 


standard  which  It  implements. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  approve  any 
revision  of  an  implementaiion  plan  appli- 
cable to  an  air  quality  control  region  If  he 
determines  that  It  meets  the  requirements 
of  paxograpb  (2)  and  has  been  adopted  by 
the  State  after  reasonable  notice  and  public 
bearings. 

"{4)    The  procedure  referred   to  in  para- 


ficatlon  of  any  new  source  to  which  a  stand- 
ard of  performance  under  section  111  will 
apply  at  any  location  which  the  State  de- 
termines win  prevent  the  attainment  of 
maintenance  within  any  atr  quality  control 
region  ( or  portion  thereof )  within  such 
SUte  of  a  national  ambient  air  quality  prl- 
Qury  or  secondary  Btandard.  and  (B)  require 


-NATIONAL  AlfBIXNT   AH  QTJALTrT  STAIflMaM 

"Sk.  1(».  (a)(1)  The  Administrator— 
"(A)  within  30  days  after  the  date  of  «n- 
ftctment  of  the  Clean  Air  AmendmenU  of 
1970.  shall  publish  proposed  regulations  pre- 
acrtbtng  a  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standard  and  a  national  secondary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  for  each  air 
pollutant  for  which  air  quality  crt«na  have 
been  issued  prior  to  such  date  of  enactment; 
and  _^  ^ 

-{B)  after  a  reaaonable  time  for  interested 
persons  to  submit  written  comments  thereon 
(but  no  later  than  90  days  after  the  Initial 
publication  of  such  propo«d  standards)  shall 
by  regxilatlon  promulgate  such  proposed  na- 


In  no  case  Uier  than  three  years  from  the 
date  of  approval  of  such  plan  (or  any  revi- 
sion thereof  to  take  account  of  a  revised 
primary  standard):  and  (11)  In  the  case  of  a 
plan  Implementing  a  national  woondary  am- 
bient air  quality  standard.  It  specifies  a  rea- 
sonable time  at  which  such  secondary  stand- 
ard wlU  be  attained; 

"(B)  It  Includes  emission  UmlUtlons. 
schedules,  and  timetables  for  cocnpUance 
with  such  limitations,  and  such  other  meas- 
ures as  may  be  necessary  to  insure  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  primary  or 
secondary  standard,  including,  but  not 
limited  to.  land-uoe  and  transportation 
controls; 

"(C)  it  includes  provision  for  establlah- 
ment  and  operation  of  appropriate  devices, 
methods,  systems,  and  procedures  neceasary 


tlonal   primary   and  secondary   ambient   air      „, .  _^ _     _  .  ^  ,     „„ 

ouaUtv  standards  with   such  modifications     to  (1)  monitor,  compUe.  and  analyze  data  on 
r.  h-  rt^m.  «nr,ronrtate.  ambient  air  quaUty  and.  (II)    upon  requart. 


_i  he  de«ms  appropriate. 

"(2)  With  rcBpect  to  any  air  pollutant  for 
which  air  quality  criteria  are  Issued  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
menU of  1970.  the  Admlnlatrator  shaU  pub- 
lish, simultaneously  with  the  Issuance  of 
such  criteria  and  information,  proposed  na- 
tional primary  and  secondary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  for  any  such  pollutant. 
The  procedure  provided  for  in  paragraph 
(1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  ahaU  apply  to  the 
prooQulgatlon  of  such  standards. 

"(b)  (1)  National  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standardji,  prescribed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  ShaU  be  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
BXda  the  attainment  and  malntanance  of 
which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator, 
based  on  such  criteria  and  allowing  an  ade- 
quate margin  of  safety,  are  requtaJte  to  pro- 
tect the  public  health.  Such  primary  stand- 
ards may  be  revised  in  the  same  manner  as 
promulgated. 

"(3)  Any  national  secondary  aniblent  atr 
quality  standard  prescribed  under  subsec- 
Uon  (a)  ShaU  specify  a  level  of  air  quaUty 
the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  which 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator,  based 
on  such  crlUrla.  la  requisite  to  protect  the 
public  welfare  from  any  Icnown  or  anticipated 
adverae  eflTects  associated  with  the  presence 
of  such  olr  pollutant  In  the  ambient  air. 
Such  secondary  standards  may  be  revised  In 
the  same  manner  as  promulgated. 
"ncpisEMKNTATioif  n.aiis 
"Sac  110.  (a)(1)  WMCb  State  shall,  after 
r«a«onabl«  notice  and  public  heartngs.  adopt 
mx^A  aubcnlt  to  the  Admlnlstrstor,  within 
ntn*  months  after  the  promulgation  of  a  na- 
tional primary  ambient  air  quality  siandard 
(or  any  revision  thereof)  under  wctlon  lOO 
for  aziy  air  poUatant,  a  plan  which  prortdea 


make  such  data  available  to  the  Admlnls- 

"(D)   It  Includes  a  procedure,  mestlng  the 
requirements  of  paragraph    (4).  for  review 


or  operator  thereof  shall  submit  to  such 
State  such  Information  as  may  be  necessary 
to  permit  the  State  to  make  a  determina- 
tion under  clause  (A) . 

"(b)  The  Administrator  moy.  wherever  he 
determines  necessary,  extend  the  period  for 
submission  of  any  plan  or  portion  thereof 
which  implements  a  national  secondary  am- 
bient air  quality  standard  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  18  months  from  the  date  otherwise 
required  for  submission  of  such  plan. 

"(c)  The  Administrator  shall,  after  con- 
sideration of  any  State  hearing  record. 
promptly  prepare  and  publish  proposed  reg- 
ulations setung  forth  an  Implementation 
plan,  or  portion  thereof,  for  a  State  if — 

"(1)  the  State  falls  to  fubmlt  an  Imple- 
mentation plan  for  any  national  ambient 
air  quality  primary  or  secondary  standard 
within  the  time  prescribed. 

"(2)  the  plan,  or  any  portion  thereof,  sub- 
mitted for  such  State  is  determined  by  the 
Administrator  not  to  he  In  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  or 

"(3)  the  SUte  falls,  within  60  days  after 
notification   by  the   Administrator  or  such 


(prior  to  construction  or  modification)    oi     io(w.„  period  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  revise 

the  locaUon  of  new  sources  to  which  a  stand-         "•        -  .  .  ^    

ard  of  performance  will  apply: 

"(E)   It  coutalna  adequate  provisions  for 

Intergovernmental     cooperation,     including 

measures  necessary  to  insure  that  emissions 

of  air  poUutanU  from  sources  located  In  any 

air  quality  control  region  will  not  interfere 

with  the  attainment  or  maintenance  of  such 

primary  or  secondary  standard  In  any  por- 
tion of  such  region  outside  of  such  State  or 

In  any  other  air  quality  control  region; 
"(P)   It  provides  (1)   necessary  assurances 

that  the  State  will  have  adequate  personnel. 

funding,   and   authority   to  carry  out   such 

implementation  plan,  (II)  requUemenU  for 
Installation  of  equipment  by  owners  or  op- 
erators of  stationary  sources  to  monitor  emis- 
sions from  such  sources,  (lU)  for  periodic 
reports  on  the  nature  and  amounts  of  such 
emissions;  (Iv)  that  such  reports  shall  be 
correlated  by  the  State  agency  with  any 
emlsalon  limitations  or  standards  established 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  which  reports  shall  be 
available  at  reaaonable  times  for  public  in- 
spection; and  (V)  for  authority  comparable 
to  that  in  section  a03,  and  adequate  contin- 
gency plans  to  implement  such  authority; 

"(O)  It  provides,  to  the  extent  neceeeary 
and  practicable,  for  periodic  inspection  and 
testing  of  motor  vehicle*  to  enforce  compU- 
Euice  with  applicable  emission  standards;  and 
"(HI  it  provides  for  revision,  after  public 
hearings,  of  such  plan  (1)  from  time  to  time 
as  may  be  necessary  to  take  account  of  re- 
visions of  such  national  primary  or  secondary 
ambient  air  quaUty  standard  or  the  avail- 


an  Implementation  plan  as  required  pur- 
suant to  a  provision  of  Its  plan  referred  to 
in  subsection  |a)(3)(H). 
If  such  State  held  no  public  hearing  aaso* 
elated  with  respect  to  auch  plan  (or  revision 
thereof),  the  Administrator  shall  provide  op- 
portunity for  such  hearing  within  such  State 
on  any  proposed  regulation.  The  Administra- 
tor shall,  within  ilx  months  after  the  date 
required  lor  submission  of  such  plan  ( or  re- 
vision thereof),  promulgate  any  auch  regula- 
tions unless,  prior  to  such  promulgation,  such 
State  has  adopted  and  submitted  a  plan  (or 
revision )  which  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments Of  this  section. 

"(d)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  an  applicable 
implementation  plan  Is  the  implementation 
plan,  or  most  recent  revision  thereof,  which 
has  been  approved  under  subsection  (a)  or 
promulgated  under  subeectlon  (c)  and  which 
Implements  a  national  primary  or  eecondary 
ambient  air  quality  standard  In  a  State. 

"(e)  (1)  Upon  application  ot  a  Governor  of 
a  State  at  the  time  of  submission  of  any  plan 
Implementing  a  national  ambient  air  quality 
primary  standard,  the  Administrator  may 
(subject  to  paragraph  (2) )  extend  the  three- 
year  period  referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  (3) 
(A)  (I)  for  not  more  than  two  years  for  an  atr 
quality  control  region  If  after  review  of  such 
plan  the  Administrator  determines  that — 

"(A)  one  or  more  emlsalon  sourcea  (or 
clasees  of  moving  sources)  are  unable  to  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  such  plan  which 


Implement  such  primary  standard  because 
the  necessary  technology  cr  other  alternatives 
are  not  available  or  will  not  be  available  soon 
enough  to  permit  compliance  within  such 
three-year  period,  and 

"(Bj  the  State  has  considered  and  applied 
as  a  part  of  Its  plan  reasonably  available  al- 
ternative means  of  attaining  such  primary 
standard  and  has  Justifiably  concluded  that 
attainment  of  such  primary  standard  within 
the  three  years  cannot  be  achieved. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  may  grant  an  ex- 
tension under  paragraph  (1)  only  If  he  de- 
termines that  the  State  plan  provides  for — 

"(A)  application  of  the  requirements  of 
the  plan  which  Implement  such  primary 
standard  to  all  emission  sources  in  such 
region  other  than  the  sources  (or  classes) 
deacribed  In  paragraph  <1)(A)  within  the 
three-year  period,  and 

"(B)  such  interim  measures  of  oontrol  of 
the  sources  (or  olaases)  deacribed  Ln  para- 
graph (l)(A)  as  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

"(f)(1)  Prior  to  the  date  on  which  amy 
stationary  aouree  or  class  of  moving  sources 
is  required  to  comply  with  any  requirement 
of  an  applicable  implementation  plan  the 
Ctovernor  of  the  State  to  which  such  plan  ap- 
plies may  apply  to  the  Administrator  to  post- 
pone the  applicability  of  such  requirement  to 
such  source  (or  clasa)  for  not  more  thsji  one 
year.  If  the  Administrator  determines  that — 

"(A)  good  faith  efforts  have  been  made  to 
comply  with  such  requirement  before  such 
date. 

"(B)  such  source  (or  class)  is  unable  to 
comply  with  such  requirement  because  the 
necessary  technology  or  other  alternative 
methods  of  control  are  not  available  or  have 
not  t>een  available  for  a  sufficient  period  of 
time. 

"(C)  any  available  alternative  operating 
procedures  and  Interim  control  measures 
have  reduced  or  will  reduce  the  impact  of 
such  source  on  public  health,  and 

"(D)  the    continued    operation    of    such 
source  is  essential  to  national  security  or  to 
the  public  health  or  welfare, 
then  the  Administrator  shall  grant  a  post- 
ponement of  such  requirement. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  determination  under  para- 
graph (I)  Bball  (1)  be  made  on  the  record 
after  notice  to  interested  persons  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing,  ( ti  t  be  based  upon  a  f air 
evaluation  of  the  entire  record  at  such  hear- 
ing, and  (III)  include  a  statement  setting 
forth  in  detail  the  findings  and  conclusions 
upon  which  the  determination  Is  based. 

"(B)  Any  determination  made  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  shall  be  subject  to  Judicial 
review  by  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
for  the  circuit  which  includes  such  State 
upon  the  filing  in  such  court  within  30  days 
from  the  date  of  such  decision  of  a  petition 
by  any  interested  person  praying  that  the 
decision  be  modified  or  aet  aside  in  whole 
or  tn  part.  A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  forth- 
a'lth  be  sent  by  registered  or  certified  maU 
to  the  Administrator  and  thereupon  the  Ad- 
ministrator ahall  certify  and  file  in  such 
court  the  record  upon  which  the  final  de- 
cision complained  of  was  issued,  as  pro- 
vided m  section  3113  of  tlUe  28.  United  States 
Code.  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  alBrm,  or 
set  aside  the  determination  complained  of  in 
whole  or  In  part.  The  findings  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  respect  to  questions  of  fact 
(Including  each  determination  made  under 
subparagraphs  (A),  (B>,  (C),  and  (D)  of 
paragraph  (l))  ahall  be  sustained  If  baaed 
upon  a  fair  evaluation  of  the  entire  record 
at  such  hearing. 

"(C)  Proceedings  before  the  court  under 
this  paragraph  shall  take  precedence  over 
all  the  other  causes  of  action  on  the  docket 
and  shall  be  asslgnMl  for  hearing  and  decl- 
lion  at  the  earliest  practicable  date  and 
expedited  in  every  way. 


"(D)  Section  307(a)  (relating  to  sub- 
penas)  shall  be  applicable  to  any  proceed- 
Ine  under  this  subsection. 

"BTAHDAXOS    OF    FCaToaUANCE   FOB    NTW 

STATiONAaT  sooacxs 

"Sbc.  111.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'standard  of  performance* 
means  a  standard  for  emissions  of  air  pollu- 
tants which  reflects  the  degree  of  emlsalon 
limitation  aciiievable  through  the  ^plica- 
tion of  the  best  system  of  emlsalon  reduc- 
tion which  (taking  into  account  the  cost  of 
achieving  such  reduction)  the  Administrator 
determines  has  been  adequately  demon- 
strated. 

"(2)  The  term  'new  source'  mrans  any  sta- 
tionary source,  the  construction  or  modifica- 
tion of  which  is  commenced  after  the  publi- 
cation of  regulations  (or.  If  earlier,  pro- 
posed regulations)  prescribing  a  standard  of 
performanoe  imder  this  section  which  will  be 
ai^Uoable  to  such  source. 

"(3)  The  term  'stationary  source'  means 
any  building,  structure,  facility,  or  installa- 
tion which  emits  or  may  emit  any  air  pol- 
lutant. 

"(4)  The  term  'modification'  means  any 
physical  change  In.  or  change  In  the  meth- 
od of  operation  of,  a  stationary  source  which 
Increases  the  amount  of  any  air  pollutant 
emitted  by  such  source  or  which  results  In 
the  emission  of  any  air  pollutant  not  previ- 
ously emitted. 

"(6)  The  term  'owner  or  operator'  means 
any  person  who  owns,  leases,  operates,  con- 
trols, or  supervlaes  a  stationary  source. 

"(0)  The  term  'existing  source'  means  any 
stationary  source  other  than  a  new  source. 

"(b)  tl)(A)  The  Administrator  ShaU.  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970,  publish 
(and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  shall  re- 
vise) a  Ust  of  categories  of  stationary 
sources.  He  shall  Include  a  category  of 
sources  in  such  list  if  be  determines  it  may 
contribute  significantly  to  air  pollution 
which  causes  or  contributes  to  the  endan- 
germent  of  public  health  or  welfare. 

"(B)  Within  130  days  after  the  Inclusion 
of  a  category  of  stationary  sources  in  a  list 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Administrator 
shall  propose  regulations,  establLchlng  Fed- 
eral standards  of  performance  fcnr  new 
sources  within  such  category.  The  Adminis- 
trator shall  afford  interested  persons  an  op- 
portunity for  written  comment  on  such  pro- 
pxised  regulations.  After  considering  such 
comments,  he  shall  promulgate,  within  00 
days  after  such  publication,  such  standarda 
with  such  modifications  as  be  deems  appro- 
priate. The  Administrator  may,  from  time  to 
time,  revise  such  standards  following  the 
procedure  required  by  this  subsection  for 
promulgation  of  such  standards.  Standards 
of  performance  or  revisions  thereof  shall  be- 
come effective  upon  promulgation. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  distingitlsh 
among  classes,  types,  and  sizes  within  cate- 
gories ot  new  sources  for  the  purpcoe  of 
establishing  such  standards. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  issue  Information  on  pollution  con- 
trol techniques  lor  categories  of  new  sources 
and  air  pollutants  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section. 

"(4)  The  provisions  of  this  section  ahaU 
apply  to  any  new  source  owned  or  operated 
by  the  United  States. 

"(c)(1)  Each  State  may  develop  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  procedure  for 
Unplementing  and  enforcing  standards  of 
performance  for  new  soxirces  located  in  such 
State.  If  the  Administrator  finds  the  State 
procedure  Is  adequate,  he  shall  delegate  to 
such  State  any  authority  he  has  under  this 
Act  to  Implement  and  enforce  such  stand- 
ards (except  with  respect  to  new  source* 
owned  or  operated  by  the  United  States). 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  suljsectlon  ahall  pro- 
hibit the  Administrator  from  czLfordng  any 
i^pllcable  standard  of  performance  under 
this  section. 


"{d)(l)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  which  shall  establish  a  procedure 
similar  to  that  pro\^ded  by  section  1 10  under 
which  each  State  shall  submit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  plan  which  (A)  establishes 
emission  standards  for  any  existing  source 
for  any  air  pollutant  (1)  for  which  air  qual- 
ity criteria  have  not  been  issued  or  which  is 
not  included  on  a  list  published  under  sec- 
tion 108(a)  or  n2(b)(lKA)  but  (U)  to 
which  a  standard  of  performance  under  sub- 
section (b)  would  apply  if  such  existing 
source  were  a  new  source,  and  (B|  provides 
for  the  implementation  and  enforcement  of 
such  emission  standards. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  sbaU  have  the 
same  authority — 

"(A)  to  prescribe  a  plan  for  a  State  in 
cases  where  the  State  falls  to  submit  a  satis- 
factory plan  as  he  would  have  under  aectlon 
110(c)  m  the  case  of  failure  to  submit  an 
Implementation  plan,  and 

"(B)  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  such 
plan  in  cases  where  the  SUte  falls  to  enforce 
them  as  be  would  have  under  sections  lia 
and  114  with  respect  to  an  implementation 
plan. 

"(e)  After  the  effective  date  of  standards 
of  performance  promulgated  under  this  sec- 
tion. It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  owner  or 
operator  of  any  new  source  to  operate  raob 
source  in  violation  of  any  standard  of 
performance  applicable  to  such  source. 
"BrarxDifAX,  khxsbiok  STAMDAaos  ro*  haxabo- 

OUa  AXK  rOtLUTAHTB 

"Sac.  113.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(H  The  term  'hajairdoua  atr  pollutant' 
means  an  air  pollutant  to  which  no  ambient 
air  quality  standard  Is  applicable  and  which 
In  the  Judgment  of  the  Administrator  may 
cauae.  or  contribute  to,  sn  Increase  In  mor- 
tality or  an  increase  in  serious  Irreveraible.  or 
incapacitating  reversible,  lllnees. 

"(3)  The  term  "new  source'  means  a  sta- 
tionary source  the  oonstructlon  or  modifi- 
cation of  which  is  commenced  after  the  Ad- 
ministrator proposes  regulations  under  this 
section  establishing  an  emission  standard 
which  will  be  applicable  to  such  source. 

"(3)  The  terms  'stationary  source',  *xQod- 
iflcatlon',  'owner  or  operator"  and  'exlartlng 
source'  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  such 
terms  have  under  aectlon  111(a). 

"(b)(1)(A)  The  Administrator  ahaU,  with- 
in 90  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970,  publish 
(and  shall  from  time  to  time  thereafter  re- 
vise) a  Itfit  which  includes  hazardous  air 
polluunt  for  which  he  Intends  to  ectablish 
an  amission  il^mdard  under  thla  section. 

"(B)  Within  180  days  after  the  inclusion 
of  any  air  polluunt  in  such  list,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  publish  proposed  regulations 
establishing  emission  standards  for  such 
pollutant  together  with  a  notice  of  a  public 
hearing  within  thirty  days.  Not  later  than 
ISO  days  after  such  publication,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  prescribe  an  emission  stand- 
ard for  such  pollutant,  unless  he  finds,  on 
the  basis  of  Information  presented  at  such 
hearings,  that  such  polluUnt  clearly  Is  not 
a  hazardous  air  pollutant.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  esublish  any  such  standard  at  the 
level  which  In  his  Judgment  provides  an 
ample  margin  of  safety  to  protect  the  pubUc 
health  from  such  haeardous  atr  pollutant. 

"(C)  Any  emission  standard  ectabllshed 
pursuant  lo  this  section  shall  become  effec- 
tive upon  promulgation 

"(2)  The  Administrator  ahaU.  from  time 
to  time,  issue  Infonnatloa  on  pollution  con- 
trol techniques  for  air  poUutants  subject  to 
the  provislona  of  this  section. 

"(c)  (11  After  the  effective  date  of  any 
emission  snandaid  under  this  section — 

"(A)  no  person  may  construct  any  new 
source  or  modify  any  exlBtlng  source  which. 
In  the  Administrator's  Judgment,  will  emit 
an  air  pollutant  to  which  tuch  standard  ap- 
plies unless  the  Administrator  finds  that 
sndh    source  If  properly  operated  will  not 
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cause  emissions  In  tIoUUou  of  such  stand- 
ard, and  _      . 

"(B)  no  air  pollutant  to  which  such  stand- 
ard applies  may  be  emltwd  from  any  sta- 
tionary *ourc«  IQ  violation  of  such  stand- 
ard, except  that  in  ths  case  of  an  existing 
source — 

■■(1)  such  standard  shall  not  apply  unUI 
90  days  after  Its  eSecUTc  date,  and 

•■an  the  Administrator  may  grant  a  waiver 
permitting  such  source  a  period  of  up  to  two 
years  after  the  effecUve  dale  of  a  standard 
to  comply  with  the  standard.  If  he  flnda  that 
aucb  period  is  necessary  for  the  mstallatlon 
of  controls  and  that  steps  will  be  taken  dur- 
ing the  period  ol  the  waiver  to  assure  that 
the  health  of  persons  will  be  protected  from 
imminent  endangerment. 

••(2)  The  President  may  exempt  any  sta- 
tionary source  from  compliance  with  para- 
graph (1)  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  two 
years  if  he  finds  that  the  technology  to  Im- 
plement such  standards  la  not  available  and 
the  operation  of  such  source  Is  required  for 
reasons  of  national  security.  An  exemption 
under  this  paragraph  may  be  extended  for 
one  or  more  additional  periods,  each  period 
not  to  exceed  two  years.  The  President  shall 
make  a  report  to  Congress  with  respect  to 
each  exemption  (or  extension  thereof)  made 
under  this  paragraph. 

"(d)  (1)  Each  State  may  develop  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Administrator  a  procedure  for 
implementing  and  enforcing  emission  stand- 
mrds  for  hazardous  air  pollutants  for  sta- 
tionary sources  located  in  such  State,  U  the 
Adminlsirator  ftnda  the  State  procedure  is 
adequate,  he  shall  delegate  to  iuch  State  any 
authority  he  has  under  this  Act  to  unplc- 
menc  and  enforce  such  standarda  (except 
with  respect  to  sLsuonary  sources  owned  or 
operated  by  the  United  States). 

"(2)  NoUung  In  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
hibit the  Admmistrator  from  enforcing  any 
applicable  emission  standard  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"FKOSaAl.   KNrOSCESCEZrr 

"Swc.  113.  (a>(l)  Whenever,  on  the  basis 
of  any  information  available  to  him,  the  M- 
mlnistrator  dnds  that  any  person  is  in  vio- 
lation of  any  rffquirement  of  on  applicable 
implementation  plan,  the  Administrator 
shall  XKJttfy  the  person  In  violation  of  the 
plan  and  the  State  in  which  the  plan  ap- 
plies of  such  finding.  If  such  violation  ex- 
tends beyond  the  30tb  day  after  the  date  of 
the  Administrator's  notification,  the  Admin- 
istrator may  issue  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
such  plan  or  be  may  bring  a  civil  action  tn 
accordance  with  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  inforra^- 
tlOQ  available  to  him,  the  Administrator 
flBds  that  violations  of  an  applicable  Imp's- 
mentation  plan  ore  so  wldcsprcod  that  sjcn 
violations  appear  to  result  from  a  falluri;  of 
the  State  In  which  the  plan  applies  to  en* 
force  the  plan  effectively,  he  shall  so  notify 
the  State.  If  the  Administrator  finds  such 
failure  extends  beyond  the  30lh  day  after 
such  notice,  he  shall  give  public  notice  of 
such  finding  During  the  period  beginning 
with  such  public  notice  and  ending  when 
such  State  satisfies  the  Administrator  that 
it  will  enforce  such  plan  (hereafter  referred 
to  In  this  section  as  "period  of  Federally  as- 
sumed enforcement'),  the  Administrator 
may  enforce  any  requirement  of  such  plan 
with  respect  to  any  person — 

"(A)  bf  Issuing  an  order  to  comply  with 
such  requirement,  or 

"(B)  bj  bringing  a  civil  actton  under  sub- 
■ecUoo  (b). 

"(3)  Whenever,  on  the  basis  of  any  in- 
formation available  to  him,  the  Adminis- 
trator finds  that  any  person  Is  In  violation 
of  section  lll(e)  (relating  to  new  source 
performance  standards)  or  H2(c)  (relating 
to  standards  for  hazardous  emissions) .  or 
Is  in  violation  of  any  requirement  of  section 
114  {relating  to  Inspections,  etc.),  he  may 
iMue  ui  order  requiring  such  person  to  com- 


ply with  such  section  or  requirement,  or  he 
may  bring  a  civil  action  in  accordance  with 
subsection  (b). 

••(4)  An  order  Issued  under  this  subsec- 
tion (other  than  an  order  relating  to  a  vlo- 
laUon  of  section  112)  shoU  not  take  effect 
until  the  person  to  whom  It  Is  Issued  has 
hod  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator concerning  the  alleged  viola- 
tion. A  copy  of  any  order  Issued  under  this 
subsection  shaU  be  sent  to  the  State  aU 
pollution  control  agency  of  any  State  In 
which  the  violation  occurs.  Any  order  is- 
sued under  this  subsection  shall  state  with 
reasonable  specificity  the  nature  of  the  vio- 
lation, specify  a  time  for  compliance  which 
the  Administrator  determines  Is  reasonable. 
taking  into  account  the  serlousneaa  of  the 
violation  and  any  good  faith  efforts  to  com- 
ply with  applicable  requirements.  In  any 
cose  In  which  an  order  under  this  subsec- 
tion (or  notice  to  a  violator  under  para- 
graph ( 1 ) )  Is  Issued  to  a  corporation,  a  copy 
of  such  order  (or  notloe)  shall  be  Issued 
to  appropriate  corporate  olllcers. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  may  commence  a 
civil  action  for  appropriate  relief,  including 
a  permanent  or  temporary  Injunction,  when- 
ever any  person — 

"(1)  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  under  subsection  (a): 
or 

"(2)  violates  any  requirement  of  on  ap- 
plicable ImplementaUon  plan  during  any 
period  of  Federally  assumed  enforcement 
more  than  30  days  after  having  been  noti- 
fied by  the  Administrator  under  subsection 
(a)  (1)  of  a  finding  that  sueb  peraon  Is  vlo- 
latlDg  such   requirement:   or 

"(3)  violates  section  111(e)  or  112(0;  or 
"(4)  falU  or  refuse*  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  of  section  114. 
Any  action  under  this  subsection  may  be 
brought  m  the  district  court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  district  in  which  the  defendant 
is  located  or  resides  or  Is  doing  business,  and 
such  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  restrain 
such  violation  and  to  require  compliance. 
Notice  of  the  commencement  of  such  sctlon 
shall  be  given  to  the  appropriate  9tate  air 
pollution  control  agency. 
"(c)  (1)  Any  person  who  knowingly — 
"(A)  violates  any  requirement  of  an  ap- 
plicable implementation  plan  during  any 
period  of  Federally  assumed  enforcement 
more  than  30  days  after  having  been  notified 
by  the  Adminlitrator  under  subsection  (a) 
(1>  that  such  person  is  violating  such  re- 
quirement, or 

"(B)  violates  or  falls  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  any  order  Issued  by  the  Administrator 
uiuler  subsection  (a) ,  or 

"(C)  violates  section  111(e)  or  section 
113(0). 

flb*!!  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$25,000  per  day  of  violation,  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 
If  the  conviction  is  for  a  violation  committed 
after  the  first  oonvlctlon  of  such  person  un- 
der this  paragraph,  punishment  shall  be  by 
a  fine  of  not  more  than  ftSO.OOO  per  day  of 
violation,  or  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  two  years,  or  by  both. 

"(3)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  statement,  representation,  or  certi- 
fication in  any  application,  record,  report, 
plan,  or  other  document  filed  or  required 
to  be  maintained  under  this  Act  or  who  falsi- 
fies, tampers  with,  or  knowingly  renders  In- 
accurate any  monitoring  device  or  method 
required  to  be  maintained  under  this  Act, 
shsdl  upon  conviction,  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  •10.000,  or  by  Imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  alx  months,  or  by 
both. 

"iNaFxcnoKS,  MONrromnec,  Aire  xtmr 
"SBC.  114  (a)  For  the  purpose  (1)  of  devel- 
oping or  assisting  In  the  development  of  any 
implementation  plan  under  section  110  or 
111(d),  any  standard  of  performance  under 
section  111.  or  any  emission  standard  under 


secUon  112.  (U)  of  determining  whether 
any  person  is  In  violation  of  any  such  stand- 
ard or  any  requirement  of  such  a  plan,  or 
(111)  carrying  out  section  303 — 

"(1)  the  Administrator  may  require  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  emission  soivce  to 

(A)  establish    and   maintain    such   records, 

(B)  make  such  reports.  (C)  install,  use.  and 
maintain  such  monitoring  eqtilpment  or 
methods.  (D)  sample  such  emissions  (in  ac- 
cordance with  such  methods,  at  such  loca- 
tions, at  such  Intervals,  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe),  and 
(E)  provide  such  other  information,  as  he 
may  reasonably  require;  and 

"(2)  the  AdmlnUtrator  or  his  authorbted 
representative,  upon  presentation  of  bU 
credentials — 

'•(A)  shaU  have  a  right  of  entry  to.  upon, 
or  through  any  premises  in  which  an  emis- 
sion source  Is  located  or  in  which  any  rec- 
ords required  to  be  maintained  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  section  ore  located,  and 

"(B)  may  at  reasonable  times  have  ac- 
cess to  and  copy  any  records.  Inspect  any 
monitoring  equipment  or  method  required 
under  paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  and  sample  any  emis- 
sions which  the  owner  or  operator  of  such 
soiuve  Is  required  to  sample  under  paragraph 

ID- 

"(b>  (1)  Each  State  may  develop  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Admlnlstrstor  a  procedure  for 
carrying  out  this  section  in  such  State.  If 
the  Administrator  finds  the  State  procedure 
Is  adequate,  be  may  delega^te  to  such  Stat« 
any  authority  he  has  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion (except  with  reject  to  new  aouroea 
owned  or  operated  by  the  United  States.) 

"(2)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  shall  pro- 
hibit the  Administrator  from  carrying  out 
this  section  in  a  State. 

"(c)  Any  records,  reports  or  Information 
obUined  under  subsection  (a)  shall  be  avoU- 
able  to  the  public,  except  that  upon  a  show- 
ing satisfactory  to  the  Administrator  by  any 
persoQ  that  records,  reports,  or  Information, 
or  particular  port  thereof,  (other  than  emis- 
sion data)  to  which  the  Administrator  has 
access  under  this  section  if  made  public, 
would  divulge  methods  or  processes  entitled 
to  protection  as  trade  secrets  of  such  per- 
son, the  Admlnlstrstor  shall  consider  such 
record,  report,  or  Information  or  particular 
portion  thereof  confidential  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  section  1905  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code,  except  that  such 
record,  report,  or  Information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  other  officers,  employees,  or  author- 
ised representatives  of  the  United  States 
concerned  with  carrying  out  this  Act  or 
when  relevant  In  any  proceeding  under  this 
Act." 

(b)  Section  116  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (as  so 
redesignated  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) Is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Strike  out  the  section  beading  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "asATnatirr  >t 
ux&NS  or  coifmKHCs  paocKotrax  xh  csbtoxk 
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(2)  Insert  "and  which  Is  covered  by  sub- 
section (b)  or  (c)"  after  "persons"  In  subsec- 
tion (a). 

(3)  Strike  out  subsections  (b).  (c).  and 
(k)- 

<4)  Redesignate  subsections  (d)(1)  (A), 
(B),  and  (C)  as  paragraphs  (1),  (3),  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (b),  respectively. 

(&)  Insert  after  subsection  (b)(3)  (aa  so 
redesignated)    the  following: 

"(4)  A  conference  may  not  be  called  under 
this  subsection  with  reBp«ct  to  an  olr  pol- 
lutant for  which  (at  the  time  the  conference 
Is  called)  a  national  primary  or  secondary 
ambient  olr  quality  standard  Is  in  effect 
under  section  lOS." 

(6)  BedMlgnate  subeectlon  (d)(1)(D)  u 
subsection  (c),  and  strike  out  "subpara- 
graph" each  place  It  appears  therein  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "subsection". 

(7)  Redesignate  subsectltMOs  (d)(2)  and 
(d)(3)  aa  subseoUons  (d)(1)  and  (d)(a), 
respectively. 

(8)  Strike  out  "such  conference"  In  subMO- 


Uon  (d)  (I)  (as  ao  redesignated)  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "any  conference  under 
this  section". 

(9)  Strike  out  "under  subparagr^b  (D)  of 
subsection  (d)"  in  subsecUon  (g)(1)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection    (c)". 

(10)  Add  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(k)  No  order  or  judgment  imder  this  sec- 
tion, or  settlement,  compromise,  or  agree- 
ment respecting  any  action  under  this  sec- 
tion (whether  or  not  entered  or  made  before 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air 
Amendmenu  of  1970)  ehnJl  relieve  soy  per- 
son of  any  obligation  to  comply  with  any 
requirement  of  on  applicable  Implementa- 
tion plan,  or  with  any  standard  prescribed 
under  section  111  or  112." 

(3)  Section  103(e)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  108(b)" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "section  118"; 
and  by  striking  out  '"subsections  (d),  (e). 
and  (t)  of  section  108"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subeecUons  (b),  (c).  (d).  (e),  and 
(f)  of  section  116". 

(c)  Section  116  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (as  ao 
redesignated  by  sutisectlon  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion) la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

••arrxHTioN  or  statx  AtrrHoarrr 
"Sxc.  lie.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In 
sections  300.  311(0(4).  and  333  (preempt- 
ing certain  State  regulation  of  moving 
sources)  nothing  In  this  Act  shaU  preclude 
or  deny  the  right  of  any  State  or  poUlIcol 
Bubdl<'lslon  thereof  to  adopt  or  enforce  (1) 
any  standard  or  limitation  respecting  emis- 
sions of  air  pollutants  or  (2)  any  require- 
ment respecting  control  or  abatement  of  air 
pollution:  except  that  If  on  emission  stand- 
ard or  limitation  U  in  effect  under  on  appU- 
cable  implementation  plan  cff  under  sec- 
Uon 111  or  112,  such  State  or  poUtlcal 
subdivision  may  not  adopt  or  enforce  any 
emission  standard  or  limitation  which  is  leas 
stringent  than  the  standard  or  UmltaUoo 
under  such  plan  or  section." 

(d)    The   Clean    Air    Act    Is   amended    by 
adding  at  the  end  of  section  117  (as  bo  re- 
designated by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section) 
the  foUowlng  new  subsection: 
"(f)   Prior  to — 

"(1)  Issuing  criteria  for  on  air  pollutant 
under  section  108(a)  (3) , 

"(3)  publishing  any  list  under  seotlon 
lH(b)(l)(A)  or  113(b)(1)(A). 

"(3)  pubUshlng  any  standard  under  sec- 
tion 111(b)(1)(B)  or  section  112(b)(1)(B). 
or 

"(4)  pubUsblng  any  regulation  under  sec- 
tion aoa(a). 

the  Administrator  abaU,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  time  provided, 
consult  with  appropriate  advisory  commit- 
tees. Independent  experU.  and  Federal  de- 
paxtments  and  agendea." 

vBmuXt  rscnjTXxs 
Sn.  6.  Section  118  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
(as  eo  redesignated  by  section  4(a)  of  this 
Act)  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

••CONTOOL  or  POlO-TTTlOK    VOOV    rCDXKAL 
rAdUTIKS 

"Sxc.  lis.  Each  department,  agency,  and 
Instrumentality  of  the  executive,  legtalattve. 
and  Judicial  branchea  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (1)  having  Jurisdiction  over  any  prop- 
erty or  facility,  or  (2)  engaged  in  any  activity 
resulting,  or  which  may  result,  In  the  dis- 
charge of  olr  pollutanu.  shaU  comply  with 
fMerftl,  State,  Interstate,  and  local  require- 
nientB  respecting  control  and  abatement  of 
■ir  pollution  to  the  same  extent  that  any 
paceon  is  subject  to  such  requirements.  The 
President  may  exempt  any  einis«lon  source 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity in  the  executive  brant^  from  compliance 
with  such  a  requirement  If  he  determines 
It  to  be  In  the  paramount  Interest  of  the 
United  Statea  to  do  so,  except  that  no  ex- 
emption may  be  granted  from  section  111, 

axvi — a«6s— Port  81 


and  an  exemption  from  section  112  maj 
be  granted  only  In  accordance  with  section 
ll2ic).  No  such  exempuon  shoU  be  granted 
due  to  lock  of  appropriation  unlece  the 
President  shall  have  speclflc&lly  requested 
such  appropriation  as  a  part  of  the  budgetary 
process  and  the  Congress  shall  have  faUed 
to  make  available  such  requested  appropri- 
ation. Any  exemption  shoU  be  for  a  period 
not  in  excess  of  one  year,  but  additional  ex- 
emptions may  be  granted  for  periods  of  not 
to  exceed  one  year  upon  the  President's  mak- 
ing a  new  determination.  The  President  shaU 
report  each  January  to  the  Congre««  oU  ex- 
emptions from  the  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion granted  during  the  preceding  calendar 
yeAT,  together  with  bis  reason  for  granting 
each  such  exemption." 

UOTOa  VXHICU  XIOBSION  vrANDauis 

Sec  fl.  (a)  Section  202  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"BSTABIJaUMXMT   Of   naNDOXDS 

"Sec.  302.  (a)  Except  oa  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  subeectlon  (b)  — 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shaU  by  regula- 
tion prescribe  (snd  from  time  to  time  re- 
vise) in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  standards  applicable  to  the 
emission  of  any  air  poUutont  from  any  daea 
or  classes  of  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  mo- 
tor vehicle  engines,  which  In  his  Judgment 
causes  or  contributes  to,  or  Is  Ukely  to 
cause  or  to  contribute  to,  air  pollution  which 
endangers  the  public  health  or  welfare.  Such 
standards  shall  be  applicable  to  such  vehicles 
and  engines  for  their  tiseful  life  (as  de- 
termined under  subsection  ( d ) ) .  whether 
such  vehicles  and  engines  are  designed  aa 
complete  syBtems  or  incorporate  devices  to 
prevent  or  control  such  pollution. 

"(2)  Any  regulation  prescribed  under  this 
subsection  (and  any  revision  thereof)  shall 
take  effect  after  such  period  as  the  Admin- 
istrator finds  necees&ry  to  permit  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  the  requisite 
technology,  giving  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  coat  of  compliance  within  such  period. 
"(b)  (1)  (A)  The  regulations  under  subeec- 
tlon (a)  ^pllcable  to  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarboos  from  light  duty 
vehicles  and  englntis  manufactured  during 
or  after  model  year  1975  shall  contain  stand- 
ards which  require  a  reduction  of  at  least 
90  per  centum  from  emissions  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons  allowable  under 
the  standards  under  this  section  appUcable 
to  light  duty  vehicles  and  engines  manufac- 
tured In  model  year  1970. 

"(B)  The  regulations  under  subaectlon  (a) 
applicable  to  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
from  light  duty  vehicles  and  engines  manu- 
factured during  or  after  model  year  1970 
shoU  contam  standards  which  require  a  re- 
duction of  at  least  00  per  centum  from  the 
average  of  emissions  of  oxides  of  nitrogen 
actuaUy  measured  from  light  duty  vehicles 
manufactured  during  mode]  year  1971  which 
ore  not  subject  to  any  Federal  or  State  emlo- 
slon  standard  for  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Such 
average  of  emlsaiona  shoU  be  determined  by 
the  Administrator  on  the  basis  of  measure- 
ments made  by  him. 

"(2)  Emission  standards  under  paragraph 
(1),  and  measurement  techniques  od  which 
such  standards  are  baaed  (If  not  promul- 
gated prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970).  shall  be 
prescribed  by  regulation  within  180  days 
after  such  date. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  part — 
"(A)  (I)  The  term  "model  year'  with  refer- 
ence to  any  specific  calendar  year  means  the 
manufacturer's  annual  production  period  (as 
determined  by  the  Administrator)  which  in- 
cludes January  1  of  such  calendar  year.  If 
the  manufacturer  has  no  annual  produc- 
tion period,  the  term  *taodeI  year*  shall  mean 
the  calendar  year. 
"(U)  For  the  puipoee  of  Msurlng  that  ve- 


blclea  and  engines  manufactured  before  the 
beginning  of  a  model  year  were  not  manu- 
factured for  purposes  of  circumventing  the 
effective  dots  of  a  standard  required  to  be 
prescribed  by  subsection  (b),  the  Adminis- 
trator may  prescribe  regulations  defining 
'model  year*  otherwise  than  as  provided  in 
clause  (I). 

"(B)  The  term  *Ught  duty  vehicles  and 
engines'  means  new  Ught  duty  motor  vebiclae 
and  new  Ugbt  duty  motor  vehicle  englnea. 
as  determined  under  regulations  of  the 
Administrator. 

"(4)  On  July  1  of  1971,  and  of  each  year 
thereafter,  the  Administrator  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  systems  necessary  to  Implement  the  emis- 
sion standards  established  purBuant  to  this 
section.  Such  reports  ahoU  include  informa- 
tion regarding  the  continuing  effects  of  ew^ 
air  poUutonts  subject  to  standards  under  this 
section  on  the  public  health  and  welfare,  the 
extent  and  progress  of  efforts  being  mode  to 
develop  the  necessary  systems,  the  costs  as- 
sociated with  development  and  application 
of  such  systems,  and  foUowlng  such  bearings 
aa  he  may  deem  advisable,  any  recotnmenda- 
tions  for  additional  congressional  action  nee* 
essary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
In  gathering  Information  for  the  purpoeea 
of  this  paragraph  and  In  connection  with 
any  hearing,  the  provisions  of  secuon  807(a) 
(relating  to  subpenos)  shaU  apply. 

"(5)  (A)  At  any  time  oftM-  January  1, 1972. 
any  manufacturer  may  flie  with  Oie  AdnUn- 
Istretor  on  application  requesting  the  sus- 
pension for  one  year  only  of  the  effective 
date  of  any  emloslon  standard  required  by 
paragraph  (1)  (A)  with  respect  to  sucb  man- 
ufacturer. The  Administrator  shaU  moke  hla 
determination  with  respect  to  any  sucb  ap- 
pUcatlon  within  60  days.  If  he  deierminea. 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
subsection,  that  sucb  suspension  should  be 
granted,  he  Eholl  simultaneously  with  sucb 
determination  prescribe  by  regulation  in- 
terim emission  standards  which  ohoii  apply 
(In  Ueu  of  the  standards  required  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  paragraph  (1)(A))  to  wnlasKwia 
at  cart»n  moQoxlde  or  bydroeartens  ( or 
both)  from  such  vehicles  and  englnea  manu- 
factured during  modei  year  197&. 

"(B)  At  any  time  after  January  1,  1973. 
any  manufacturer  may  file  with  the  Admin- 
istrator on  application  requesting  the  sus- 
pension for  one  year  only  of  the  effective 
date  of  any  ecnlaslon  standard  required  by 
paragraph  (I )  (B)  with  respect  to  such  man- 
ufacturer. The  Administrator  ahaU  make  bis 
determinaUon  with  respect  to  any  ouch  ap- 
pUoatlon  within  60  days.  If  he  determines. 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  thia 
subsection,  that  such  suspension  should  be 
granted,  he  shaU  simultaneously  with  sticb 
determination  prescribe  by  regulation  m- 
terim  emission  standards  which  shaU  apply 
(In  Ueu  of  the  standards  required  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  paragrsfih  (1)  (B)  to  emissions  of 
Dxldee  of  nitrogen)  from  such  vehicles  and 
engines  manufactured  during  model  year 
1976. 

"(C)  Any  Interim  sUndorda  prescribed 
under  this  paragraph  sbaU  reflect  the  great- 
est degree  of  emission  control  which  la 
achievable  by  appUcatlon  of  technology 
which  the  Administrator  detennlnes  Is  avoU- 
able,  giving  appropriate  conslderatlan  to  tbe 
cost  of  applying  Kuch  technology  within  the 
period  of  time  available  to  monxifoctiueta. 
"(O)  Within  60  days  after  receipt  of  the 
ap{^catlon  for  any  such  suspension,  and 
after  puhUc  hearing,  the  Administrator  shall 
Issue  a  decision  granting  or  refusing  such 
suspension.  The  Administrator  shoU  grant 
sucb  suspension  only  if  he  determines  that 
(1)  such  suspension  l5  essential  to  the  pubUc 
Interest  or  the  public  health  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  (11)  oU  good  faith  efforts 
have  been  mode  to  meet  the  standards  es- 
tablished by  this  subsection,  (Ul)  tbe  ap- 
pUcant  has  establlahed  that  effective  oon- 
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trol  technology,  proceaw*.  operatlnt  meth- 
ods or  other  alternaUvea  »re  not  aTalUbl* 
or  have  not  been  available  for  a  sufficient  pe- 
riod of  tlroe  to  achieve  compliance  prior  to 
the  eflectlvfi  date  of  such  staudardfi,  and  (Iv) 
the  study  and  inveatlgatlon  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  conducted  pursuant  to 
aulwecUon  {cy  and  other  information  avail- 
able to  him  ha«  not  indicated  that  technol- 
ogy, processes,  or  other  altematlvee  are 
available  to  meet  luch  itandards. 

"(K)  Nothing  in  this  jiaragraph  ihall  ei- 
»nd  the  effective  date  of  any  emlaslon  atand- 
hTd  required  to  be  prescribed  under  thla  «ub- 
section  lor  more  than  one  year. 

"(c>n)  The  Administrator  Bhall  under- 
take to  enter  into  appropriate  arrangemenu 
with  the  National  Academy  of  SclenccB  to 
conduct  a  oomprehcnalve  study  and  inveatl- 
g»aon  of  the  technological  feaalblUty  of 
meeting  the  emUslooi  standards  required  to 
be  preacrlbed  by  the  Administrator  by  sub- 
■ection  (b)  of  thU  section. 

"(31  Of  the  funds  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Administrator  by  thla  Act, 
such  amounts  as  are  required  shall  be  avail- 
able to  carry  out  the  study  and  inveeUga- 
Uon  authorlxed  by  paragraph  H)  of  thla 
BUbaectloo. 

"  ( 3 )  In  entering  into  any  arrangement  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  con- 
ducting the  study  and  luveetigatlon  au- 
thorized by  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  Adm.lnlstr»tor  shall  request  the  National 
Academy  of  Science*  to  submit  semiannual 
report*  on  the  progresa  of  Its  study  and  in- 
vestigation to  the  Adminiatrator  and  the  Con- 
grces,  beginning  not  later  than  July  1.  1971. 
and  continuing  untu  such  study  and  investi- 
gation 18  completed. 

"(4)  The  Administrator  shall  furnish  to 
such  Academy  at  Its  request  any  information 
which  the  Academy  deems  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  the  tnvesUgatlon  and 
study  authoriaed  by  paragraph  (11  of  this 
suboection.  For  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
suca  information,  the  Administrator  may  me 
any  authority  he  has  under  this  Act  (At  to 
obtain  information  from  any  person,  and 
(B)  to  require  such  person  to  conduct  *uch 
te#ts.  keep  such  records,  and  make  such  re- 
ports respecting  research  or  other  activities 
conducted  by  such  person  aa  may  be  reason- 
ftbly  neceaaary  to  carry  out  thla  subsection. 
"  ( d  1  The  Administrator  ahall  prescribe  reg- 
olatlooa  under  which  the  useful  life  of  ve- 
hicles and  engines  shall  be  determined  for 
porposw  of  subeeetlon  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  307.  Such  regulations  shall 
provide  that  useful  life  gball — 

'■(it  m  tiie  case  of  Ught  duty  vehicles  and 
li?tht  duty  vehicle  englnee.  be  a  period  of  iwe 
of  five  years  or  of  fifty  thousand  miles  (or 
the  equivalent),  whichever  first  occurs;  and 
"t2^  In  the  case  of  any  other  motor  vehicle 
or  motor  vehicle  engine,  be  a  period  of  use  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (U  unless  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  that  a  period  of  use  of 
greater  durauon  or  mileage  Is  appropriate. 

"(e)  In  the  event  a  new  power  source  or 
propulsion  system  for  new  motor  vehicles  or 
new  motor  vehicle  engines  la  submitted  for 
certification  pursuant  to  section  306(a).  the 
Administrator  may  postpone  certification 
until  he  has  prescribed  standards  for  any  air 
pollutant*  emitted  by  such  vehicle  or  engine 
which  cause  or  contribute  to.  or  are  likely  to 
cause  or  contribute  to.  air  poUuuon  which 
endangers  the  public  health  or  welfare  but 
for  which  standards  have  not  been  prescribed 
under  suhscctlan  (a)." 
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a«c.  r  (a)(1)  Section  203(a)(1)  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  manufacturer  of  new 
motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  engines 
fcr  distribution  in  oommerce.  the  sale,  or  the 
offering  for  sale,  or  the  Introduction,  or 
delivery  for  Introduction,  into  commerce,  or 
(In  the  case  of  any  person,  except  as  provided 
by   i«fulatl£Ha   ol  tha   Administrator),   the 


Importation  into  the  United  States,  of  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gine, manufactured  after  the  effective  date  of 
regulations  under  tbU  part  which  are  ap- 
plicable to  such  vehicle  or  engine  unless  such 
vehicle  or  engine  Is  covered  by  a  cerUflcate 

of  conformity  Issued  (and  in  effect)  under 
regulaUons  prescribed  under  thU  part  (ei- 
oept  as  provided  In  subsection  (b));" 

(2)  Section  ao3(a)(a)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "seciton  207*"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "secUon  208".  and 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  thereof. 

(3)  SecUon  203(a)  <3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  exui 
thereof  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ",  or  for  any  manufacturer  or  dealer 
knowingly  to  remove  or  render  inope»'atIve 
any  such  device  or  element  of  design  after 
such  sale  and  delivery  to  the  ultimate  pur- 
chaser, or". 

(4)  Section  2oa(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paxagraph: 

"(4)  for  any  manufacturer  of  a  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  sub- 
ject to  standards  prescribed  under  section 
303— 

"(A)  to  sell  or  lease  any  such  vehicle  or 
engine  unless  such  maniifacturer  has  com- 
piled with  the  requirements  of  section  207  ( a ) 
and  (b)  with  respect  to  such  vehicle  or  en- 
gine, and  unless  a  label  or  tag  Is  affixed  to 
such  vehicle  or  engine  In  accordance  with 
section 307(c)  (3). or 

"(B)  to  fall  or  refuae  to  comply  with  the 
requlremenu  of  section  207  (c)  or  (e)." 

(5)  Section  303(b)(1)  of  such  Act  Is 
ameoded  by  striking  out  ".  or  class  thereof, 
from  subsecUon  (a)."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "from  subsection  (a)",  and  by  strik- 
ing out  "to  protect  the  public  health  or 
welfare.-. 

(fl)  Section  203(b)(3)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "Importation  by  a 
manufacturer"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Importation   or   Imported  by  any   person". 

(7)  Section  203  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended — 

(A)  by  amending  subeeetlon  (b)  (8)  to 
r«ad  as  follows: 

"(3)  A  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  intended  solely  for  export, 
and  so  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  outside  of 
the  container  and  on  the  vehicle  or  engine 
Itself,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a),  except  that  if  the  country 
of  export  has  emission  standards  which  dif- 
fer from  the  standards  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a),  then  such  vehicle  or  engine 
shall  comply  with  the  standards  of  such 
country  of  export.":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sut)sectlon: 

"(C)  Upon  application  therefor,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  exempt  from  section  308(b) 
(3)  any  vehicles  (or  class  thereof)  manu- 
factured before  the  1974  model  year  from  sec- 
tion a03(a)  (3)  for  the  purpose  of  permitting 
modifications  to  the  emission  control  device 
or  system  of  such  vehicle  In  order  to  use  fuels 
other  than  those  specified  In  certification 
testing  under  section  306(a)(1).  if  the  Ad- 
ministrator, on  the  basU  of  Information 
submitted  by  the  applicant,  finds  that  such 
modification  will  not  result  in  such  vehicle 
or  engine  not  complying  with  standards  un- 
der section  303  applicable  to  such  vehicle 
or  engine.  Any  such  exemption  shall  Iden- 
tify (l)  the  vehicle  or  vehicles  so  exempted. 
(2)  the  specific  nature  of  the  modification, 
and  (3)  the  person  or  class  of  persons  to 
whom  the  example  shall  apply." 

(b)  Section  304(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  (8)"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "(3).  or  (4)". 

(c)  Section  306  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 


"raVSLTIBB 

"Bac.  ao6.  Any  person  who  violates  para- 
graph (1),  (3).  (3).  or  (4)  of  i«5tlon  a03(a) 
shall  be  subject  to  a  cItU  penalty  of  not  more 


than  tlO.OOO.  Any  such  vlolaUon  with  re- 
spect to  paragraph  (1).  (2),  or  (4)  of  section 
203(a)  shall  constitute  a  separate  offense 
with  respect  to  each  motor  vehicle  or  motor 
vehicle  engine." 

COMPUANCX  VWTTH  liOTOS  VXSICLK  CMISSXON 
STAJ4DAKD9 

Sxc.  a.  (a)  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  sections  306  and  311;  by  redesig- 
nating sections  307,  206.  309.  310.  and  3U  as 
306.  309,  310,  211.  and  313,  respectively;  and 
by  inserting  after  section  205  the  following 
newsecUous: 
"MOTOB    VXHICU;   AMD    MOTOB    VXHICUt   XNOIK« 

COICPUAKCS    TXSnWO    AN»    CimFXC*TIO» 

"Sac.  206.  (a)(1)  The  Administrator  ahall 
teat,  or  require  to  be  tested  In  such  manner 
as  he  deems  appropriate,  any  new  motor 
vehicle  or  new  motor  vehicle  engine  sub- 
mitted by  a  manufacturer  to  determine 
whether  such  vehicle  or  engine  conforms 
with  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 203  of  this  Act.  If  such  vehicle  or  en- 
gine conforms  to  such  regulations,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  issue  a  certificate  of  con- 
formity upon  such  terms,  and  for  such  period 
(not  In  excess  of  one  year),  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  test  any 
emission  control  system  incorporated  Ln  a 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  any  person,  in  order  to 
determine  whether  such  system  enables  such 
vehicle  or  engine  lo  conform  to  the  stand- 
ards required  to  be  prescribed  under  section 
203(b)  of  this  Act.  If  the  Administrator 
finds  on  the  tiaala  of  such  testa  that  such 
vehicle  or  engine  conforma  to  such  stand- 
ards, the  Administrator  shall  Issue  a  ver- 
ification of  compUance  with  emission  stand- 
ards for  such  system  when  incorporated  in 
vehicles  of  a  class  of  vmich  the  tested  vehicle 
la  representative.  He  shall  Inform  manufac- 
turers and  the  NaUonal  Academy  of  Sciences. 
and  make  available  to  the  pubUc,  the  resulU 
of  such  t«t«.  Teats  under  this  paragraph 
shall  be  conducted  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  (Including  requirements  for  pre- 
liminary testing  by  qualified  independent 
laboratories)  as  the  Administrator  may  pre- 
scribe by  regulations. 

"(b)(1)  In  order  to  determine  whether 
new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor  vehicle  en- 
gines being  manufactured  by  a  manufac- 
turer do  In  fact  conform  with  the  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  which  the  certlflcste  of 
conformity  was  issued,  the  Administrator  Is 
authorized  to  test  such  vehicles  or  engines. 
Such  teets  may  be  conducted  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator directly  or,  in  accordance  with 
conditions  specified  by  the  Administrator,  by 
the  manufacturer. 

•*(3){A)(1)  If,  based  on  testa  conducted 
under  paragraph  (1)  on  a  sample  of  new 
vehicles  or  engines  covered  by  a  certificate 
of  conformity,  the  Administrator  determines 
that  all  or  part  of  the  vehicles  or  englnee 
BO  oovared  do  not  conform  with  the  regula- 
tions with  respect  to  which  the  ccrtiflcaU 
of  conformity  was  Issued,  he  may  suspend  or 
revoke  such  certificate  In  whole  or  In  part, 
and  shall  so  notify  the  manufacturer.  Such 
suspension  or  revocation  ahall  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  new  motor  vehicles  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engines  manufactured  after  the  date 
of  such  notification  (or  manufactured  before 
such  date  If  stlU  in  the  hands  of  the  manu- 
facturer) ,  and  shall  apply  until  such  time 
as  the  Admlnlatrator  finds  that  vehlclae  and 
englnee  manufactured  by  the  manufacturer 
do  conform  to  such  regulations.  If,  during 
any  period  of  suspension  or  revocation,  the 
Administrator  finds  that  a  vehicle  or  engine 
actually  conforms  to  such  regulations,  he 
ahall  Issue  a  certlfleate  of  conformity  ap- 
plicable to  such  vehicle  or  engine. 

"(11)  If.  based  on  testa  conducted  under 
paragraph  (1)  on  any  new  vehicle  or  engine, 
the  Administrator  determines  that  such 
vehicle  or  engine  does  not  conform  with  such 
regulaUons.  he  msy  suspend  or  revoke  such 
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certificate  insofar  as  it  applies  to  such  vehicle 
or  engine  until  such  time  as  he  finds  such 
vehicle  or  engine  actually  so  conforms  with 
such  regulations,  and  he  shall  so  notify  the 
manufacturer. 

"(B)(1)  At  the  request  of  any  manufac- 
turer the  Administrator  shall  grant  such 
manufacturer  a  hearing  as  to  whether  the 
tests  have  been  properly  conducted  or  any 
sampling  methods  have  been  properly  ap- 
plied, and  make  a  determination  on  the  rec- 
ord with  respect  to  any  suspension  or  revo- 
cation under  subparagraph  (A) :  but  suspen- 
sion or  revocation  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  not  be  stayed  by  reason  of  such  hear- 
ing. 

"(U)  In  any  case  of  actual  controversy  as 
to  the  validity  of  any  determlnaUon  under 
clause  (1) ,  the  manufacturer  may  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  60th  day  after  such  determina- 
tion la  made  file  a  petition  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  where- 
in such  manufacturer  resides  or  has  his  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  for  a  Judicial  review 
of  sucb  determination.  A  copy  of  the  petition 
shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the  clerk 
of  the  court  to  the  Administrator  or  other  of- 
ficer designated  by  him  for  that  purpose.  The 
Administrator  thereupon  shall  file  in  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
the  Adznlnlstrator  hosed  hU  determination. 
as  provided  in  section  3113  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

"(Ill)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
Bhows  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
such  additional  evidence  Is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the  failure 
to  adduce  such  evidence  In  the  proceeding 
before  the  Administrator,  the  court  may  order 
such  additional  evidence  (and  evidence  In  re- 
buttal thereof)  to  be  taken  before  the  Ad- 
ministrator. In  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  The  Administrator  msy  modify  his 
findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new  findings, 
by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken 
and  he  shall  file  such  modified  or  new  find- 
ings, and  his  recommendation,  If  any.  for  the 
modification  or  setting  aside  of  his  original 
determination,  with  the  return  of  such  addi- 
tional evidence. 

"(Iv)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  in  clause  (11),  the  court  shall  have 
Jurisdiction  to  review  the  order  In  accordance 
with  ch^ter  7  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
and  to  grant  appropriate  relief  as  provided 
in  such  ch^ter. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
section,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Administrator,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  to  the  manufacturer  or 
person  In  charge,  are  authorized  (I)  to  enter. 
at  reasonable  times,  any  plant  or  other  estab- 
lishment of  such  manufacturer,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  teats  of  vehicles  or  en- 
gines In  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer,  or 
(3)  to  Inspect  at  reasonable  times,  records, 
files,  papers,  processes,  controls,  and  facili- 
ties used  by  such  manufacturer  In  conduct- 
ing testa  under  regulations  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  com- 
menced and  completed  with  reasonable 
ivomptness. 

"(d)  The  Administrator  shall  by  regulation 
establish  methods  and  procedures  for  m«-Hng 
tests  under  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Administrator  ahall  announce  In 
the  Federal  Register  and  make  available  to 
the  public  the  results  of  his  tests  of  any 
motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine  sub- 
mitted by  a  manufacturer  under  subsection 
(a)  as  promptly  as  possible  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970 
and  at  the  beginning  of  each  model  year 
whicb  begins  thereafter.  Such  results  shall  be 
described  In  such  nontechnical  manner  as 
will  reasonably  disclose  to  prospective  ulti- 
mate purchasers  of  new  motor  vehicles  and 
ZMW  motor  vehicle  engines  the  comparative 
performance  of  the  vehicles  and  iir^g)n^M 
tested  in  meeting  the  standards  prescribed 
under  section  303  of  this  Act. 


"COMrUANCX     BT     VBHia.E     AIR)     BMOIHXa     Of 

AcruAX.  tras 

"Sec.  307.  (s)  Effective  with  respect  to  ve- 
hicles and  engines  manufactured  In  model 
years  beginning  more  than  60  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  the  manufacturer  of 
each  new  motor  vehicle  and  new  motor  ve- 
hicle engine  shall  warrant  to  the  ulumate 
purchaser  and  each  subsequent  purchaser 
that  such  vehicle  or  engine  is  (I)  designed, 
built,  and  equipped  so  as  to  conform  at  the 
time  of  Eale  with  applicable  regulations  un- 
der section  203,  and  (3)  free  from  defects  In 
materials  and  workmanship  which  cause  such 
vehicle  or  engine  to  fall  to  conform  with  ap- 
plicable regulations  for  Its  useful  Ufe  (as  de- 
termined under  section  203(d) ). 

"(b)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
(1)  there  are  available  testing  methods  and 
procedures  to  ascertain  whether,  when  m 
actual  use  throughout  Its  useful  life  (as  de- 
termined under  section  202(d) ) ,  each  vehicle 
and  engine  to  which  regulations  under  sec- 
tlcn  202  apply  complies  with  the  emission 
standards  of  such  regulations,  (li)  such 
methods  and  procedures  are  In  accordance 
with  g03d  engineering  practices,  and  (111) 
such  methods  and  procedures  are  reasonably 
capable  of  being  correlated  with  tests  con- 
ducted under  section  306(a)(1).  then— 

"(1)  he  shall  establish  such  methods  **>il 
procedures  by  regulation,  and 

"(3)  at  such  time  as  he  determines  that 
inspection  facilities  or  equipment  are  avail- 
able fcr  purposes  of  carrying  out  testing 
methods  and  procedures  established  under 
paragraph  (1),  he  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions which  shall  require  manufacturers  to 
warrant  the  emission  control  device  or  sys- 
tem of  each  new  motor  vehicle  or  new  motor 
vehicle  engine  to  which  a  regulation  under 
section  202  applies  and  which  is  manufac- 
tured In  a  model  year  beginning  after  the 
Administrator  first  prescribes  warranty  regu- 
lations under  this  Ftara^fraph  (3).  The  war- 
ranty under  such  regulations  shall  run  to 
tiie  ultimate  purchaser  and  c«ch  subse- 
quent purchaser  and  shaU  provide  that  If — 

"(A)  the  vehicle  or  engine  Is  maintained 
and  operated  In  accordance  with  instnic- 
Uons  UDd'--  subsection  (c)(S), 

"(B)  It  falls  to  conform  at  any  time  during 
Its  useful  Ufe  (as  determined  under  section 
202(d) )  to  the  regulations  prescribed  tinder 
section  202,  and 

"(Ct  such  nonconformity  results  In  the 
ultimate  purchaser  (or  any  subsequent  pur- 
cha-seri  of  such  vehicle  or  engine  having  to 
bear  any  penalty  or  other  sanction  (Includ- 
ing the  denial  of  the  right  to  use  such  ve- 
hicle or  engine)  under  State  or  Federal  law. 
then  such  manufacturer  shall  remedy  such 
nonconformity  under  such  warrant;  with 
the  cost  thereof  to  be  borne  by  the  manu- 
facturer, 

"(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  vehicles  and 
engines  manufactured  during  model  years 
beginning  more  than  60  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments 
of  1970— 

"(1)  If  the  Administrator  determlnee  that 
a  substantial  number  of  any  class  or  cate- 
gory of  vehicles  or  engines,  although  property 
maintained  and  used,  do  not  conform  to  the 
regulaUons  prescribed  under  section  302. 
when  In  actual  use  throughout  their  useful 
life  (as  determined  imder  section  303(d)). 
he  shall  immediately  notify  the  manufac- 
turer thereof  of  such  nonconformity,  and  he 
shall  require  the  manufacturer  to  submit  a 
plan  for  remedying  the  nonconformity  of  the 
vehicles  or  engines  with  respect  to  wlilch 
such  notification  is  given.  The  plan  *K»ti 
provide  that  the  nonconformity  of  any  such 
vehicles  or  engines  which  are  properly  used 
and  maintained  will  be  remedied  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  manufacturer.  If  the  manufac- 
turer disagrees  with  such  determination  of 
nonconformity  and  so  adrlaee  the  Adminis- 
trator,  the   Admlnlstiauir  shall   afl<»d   the 


manufacturer  and  other  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  present  their  ^iews  and  evi- 
dence In  support  thereof  at  a  public  hearing. 
Unless,  as  a  result  of  such  hearing  the  Ad- 
ministrator withdraws  such  determination 
of  noncooformlty.  be  shall,  within  60  days 
after  the  completion  of  such  hearing,  order 
the  manufacturer  to  provide  prompt  noti- 
fication of  such  nonooofonnlty  In  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3). 

"(3)  Any  nooflcatloQ  required  by  para- 
graph (1 )  with  respect  to  any  class  or  cate- 
gory of  vehicles  or  engines  shall  be  given  to 
dealers,  ultimate  purchasers,  and  subsequent 
purchasers  (if  known)  In  such  manner  and 
containing  such  information  as  the  Adminis- 
trator may  by  regulations  require. 

"(3)  The  manufacturer  shall  furnish  with 
each  new  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  en- 
gine such  written  Instructions  for  the  main- 
tenance and  use  of  the  vehicle  or  engine  by 
the  ultimate  purchaser  as  may  be  reasonat^e 
and  necessary  to  assure  the  proper  funcUcm- 
Ing  of  emission  control  devices  and  systems. 
In  addition,  the  manufacturer  shall  Indicate 
by  means  of  a  label  or  tag  permanently  affixed 
to  such  vehicle  or  engine  that  such  vehicle 
or  engine  Is  covered  by  a  certificate  of  con- 
formity Issued  for  the  purpose  of  assuring 
achievement  of  emissions  standards  pre- 
scribed under  section  302.  Such  label  or  tag 
shall  contain  such  other  information  relat- 
ing to  control  of  motor  vehicle  emissions 
as  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation. 

"(d)  Any  cost  obligation  of  any  dealer  in- 
curred as  a  result  of  any  requirement  im- 
posed by  subsection  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  shall  be 
borne  by  the  manufacturer.  The  transfer  ot 
any  such  cost  obligation  from  a  manufac- 
turer to  any  dealer  through  franchise  or 
other  agreement  la  prohibited. 

"(e)  If  a  manufacturer  includes  In  any  ad- 
vertisement a  statement  respecting  the  cost 
or  value  of  emission  control  derices  or  sys- 
tems, such  manufacturer  shall  set  forth  la 
such  statement  the  cost  or  value  attributed 
to  such  devices  or  systems  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  (through  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics). The  Secretary  of  lAhor.  and  his 
representatives,  shall  have  the  same  access 
for  this  purpose  to  the  books,  documents, 
papers,  and  records  of  a  manufacturer  as 
the  Comptroller  General  baa  to  thoee  of  a 
recipient  of  assistance  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 311. 

"  ( f  >  Any  Inspection  of  a  motor  vehicle  or  a 
motor  vehicle  ^ngrtnm  for  purposes  of  sub- 
section (c)(1).  after  Its  sale  to  the  ultimata 
purchaser,  shall  be  made  only  If  the  owner 
of  such  vehicle  or  engine  voluntarily  permits 
such  inspection  to  be  made,  except  as  may 
be  provided  by  any  State  or  local  tnspecUoo 
program.** 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  not  aj^ly  to  vehicles  or  engines  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  before  the 
sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thla  Act. 

"kaomiATTOM  op  vublb 
Su.  9.  (a)  Section  311  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act    (as   so   redesignated   by  section   8)    is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"BBCTn.ATIOIT8   Or   riTXLS 

"Ssc.  311.  (a)  The  Administrator  may  by 
regulation  designate  any  fuel  or  fuel  addi- 
tive and.  after  such  date  or  dates  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  him,  no  manufacturer  or  proc- 
essor of  any  such  fuel  or  additive  may  sell, 
offer  for  sale,  or  Introduce  into  commeros 
such  fuel  or  additive  unless  the  Administra- 
tor has  registered  sucb  fuel  or  additive  lo 
aooordanoe  with  subsecUon  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(b)  (1)  Par  the  purpose  of  registration  of 
fuels  and  fuel  additives,  Qu  Administrator 
shall  require — 

"(A)  the  manufacturer  of  any  fuel  to  no- 
tify him  as  to  the  conuoerclal  IdentUytng 
nam^e  and  manufacturer  of  any  additive  oon- 
talned  In  such  fuel;  the  rangs  of  < 
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Uon  of  any  sddlUve  In  the  fuel;  »nd  the  pur- 
poae*ln-use  oX  any  luch  addtuve;  &nd 

"(Bi  the  manuJacturer  ol  any  addltlTe  to 
notify  him  as  to  the  chemical  compofiltlon  of 
•uch  additive. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  registration  of 
fuBte  and  fuel  addltlTes.  the  Administrator 
may  also  retjulre  the  manufacturer  of  any 
fuel  or  fuel  additive— 

'•(Al  to  conduct  testa  lo  determine  poMn- 
tlal  puhUc  health  effecu  of  such  fuel  or 
additive  (Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
carcinogenic.  Uratogenlc.  or  mutagenic 
effects),  and 

"(B)  to  furnish  the  description  of  any 
analytical  technique  that  can  be  used  to 
detect  and  measure  any  addiuve  in  such 
fuel,  the  recommended  range  of  concentra- 
tion of  such  additive,  and  the  recommended 
purpo3e-ln-uM  of  such  additive,  and  such 
other  tnformaUon  as  la  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary to  detennlne  the  emissions  resuJUng 
from  the  uje  of  the  fuel  or  additive  contained 
In  such  fuel,  the  effect  of  such  fuel  or  addi- 
tive on  the  emission  control  performance  of 
any  vehicle  or  vehicle  engine,  or  the  extent 
to  which  such  emissions  affect  the  public 
health  or  welfare. 

Teets  under  subparagraph  (A)  ahall  be 
conducted  in  conformity  with  test  proced- 
ures oad  protocols  established  by  the  Admin- 
istrator. The  result  of  such  tests  shall  not 
be  considered  confidential. 

'•(3»  Upon  compliance  with  the  provision 
of  this  subsection,  including  assurances  that 
the  AdmlnlstratOT  will  receive  changes  In  the 
information  required,  the  Administrator  shall 
roister  such  fuel  or  fuel  additive. 

•■(C)(1J  The  Administrator  may,  from  time 
to  time  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  other 
Informaiion  available  to  him.  by  regulation, 
control  Of  prohibit  the  manufacture,  intro- 
duction into  commerce,  offering  for  sale,  or 
sale  of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive  for  use  in 
a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine  (A) 
If  any  emission  products  of  such  fuel  or  fuel 
additive  will  endanger  the  public  health  or 
welfare,  or  (B)  If  emission  products  of  such 
fuel  or  fuel  additive  will  Impair  to  a  ilgnifl- 
cant  degree  the  performance  of  any  emission 
control  device  or  system  which  Is  in  general 
use,  or  which  the  Administrator  finds  has 
been  develoiwd  to  a  point  where  in  a  reason- 
able time  it  would  be  in  generai  use  were 
such  reflation  to  be  promulzated. 

"(3)  (A)  No  fuel,  class  of  fuels,  or  fuel  ad- 
diuve  may  be  controlled  or  prohibited  by  the 
Administrator  pursuant  to  clause  (A)  of 
paragraph  U)  except  after  consideration  of 
aU  relevant  medical  and  scientific  evidence 
avaUaWe  to  him.  Including  consideration  of 
other  technologically  or  economically  feas- 
ible means  of  achieving  emission  standards 
under  section  202. 

"(B)  No  fuel  or  fuel  additive  may  be  oon- 
troUed  or  prohibited  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  clause  (B)  of  paragraph  (I)  ex- 
cept af  rer  consideration  of  available  scientific 
and  economic  data,  including  a  cost  benefit 
analysis  comparing  emission  control  devices 
or  systems  which  are  or  will  be  In  general 
use  and  require  the  proposed  control  or  pro- 
hibition with  emission  control  devices  or  sya- 
lems  which  are  or  will  be  In  general  use  and 
do  not  require  the  profKJsed  control  or  pro- 
hibition- On  request  of  a  manufacturer  of 
motor  vehicles,  motor  vehicle  engines,  fuels. 
or  fuel  additives  submitted  within  10  days  of 
notice  of  proposed  rulemaltlDg.  the  Admin- 
istrator ahaU  bold  a  public  hearing  and  pub- 
lish findings  with  respect  to  any  matter  he  Is 
required  to  consider  under  this  suDpara- 
graph.  Such  findings  ahall  be  published  at 
the  time  of  promulgation  of  final  regulations. 
"(C)  No  fuel  or  fuel  additive  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  Administrator  under  para- 
graph ( 1  >  unless  he  finds,  and  publlshee  such 
finding,  that  in  hU  Judgment  such  prohibi- 
tion will  not  cause  the  use  of  any  other  fuel 
or  fuel  additive  which  will  produce  emlsalons 
which  will  endanger  the  public  health  or  wel- 


fare to  the  same  or  greater  degree  than  the 
use  of  the  fuel  or  fuel  additive  proposed  to  be 
prohibited. 

"(3)  (A)  For  the  purpose  of  evidence  and 
data  to  carry  out  paragraph  (3).  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  require  the  manufacturer 
of  any  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle  engine 
to  furnish  any  Information  which  has  been 
developed  concerning  the  emissions  from 
motor  vehicles  restiltlng  from  the  use  of  any 
fuel  or  fuel  additive,  or  the  effect  of  such  use 
on  the  performance  of  any  emission  con- 
trol device  or  system. 

"(B)  In  obtaining  Information  under  aub- 
paragraph  (A).  aecUon  307(a)  (relating  to 
fiubpensB)  shall  be  applicable. 

"(4)  (A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B)  or  <C).  no  State  (or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof)  may  preacrlbe  or 
attempt  to  enforce,  for  purposes  of  motor 
vehicle  emission  control,  any  control  or  pro- 
hibition respecting  use  of  a  fuel  or  fuel  addi- 
tive In  a  motor  vehicle  or  motor  vehicle 
engine — 

"(1)  If  the  Administrator  has  found  that 
no  control  or  prohibition  tuder  paragraph 
(1 )  is  necessary  nnd  has  published  his  finding 
In  the  Federal  Register,  or 

"(11)  if  the  Administrator  has  prescribed 
under  paragraph  (1)  a  control  or  prohibition 
applicable  to  such  fuel  or  fuel  additive,  unless 
State  prohibition  or  control  Is  Identical  to  the 
prohibition  or  control  prescribed  by  the 
Administrator. 

"(B)  Any  State  for  which  application  of 
section  309(a)  has  at  any  time  been  waived 
under  section  300(b)  may  at  any  time  pre- 
scribe and  enforce,  for  the  ptu-pose  of  motor 
vehicle  emission  control,  a  control  or  prohibi- 
tion respecting  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive. 

"(C)  A  State  may  prescrllx  and  enforce, 
for  purpoeee  of  motor  vehicle  emission  con- 
trol, a  control  or  prohibition  respecting  the 
use  of  a  fuel  or  fu4^  additive  in  a  motor  vehi- 
cle or  motor  vehicle  engine  If  an  applicable 
implementation  plMflfl^Kicb  State  under 
section  110  so  proWdSP^e  Administrator 
may  approve  such  provision  In  an  implemen- 
tation plan,  or  promulgate  an  implementa- 
tion plan  containing  such  a  provision,  only 
if  he  finds  that  the  State  control  or  prohibi- 
tion Is  necessary  to  achieve  the  national 
primary  or  secondary  ambient  air  quality 
standard  which  the  plan  implements. 

"(d)  Any  person  who  violates  subsection 
(a)  or  the  regulations  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (c)  or  who  falls  to  furnish  any  infor- 
mation required  by  the  Administrator  under 
subsection  (c)  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
United  States  a  dvll  penalty  of  CIO.OOO  for 
each  and  every  day  of  the  continuance  of 
such  violation,  which  shall  accrue  to  the 
United  States  and  be  recovered  in  a  civil  suit 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States,  brotight 
In  the  district  where  such  person  has  his 
prfnclpal  office  or  In  any  district  In  which  he 
does  business.  The  Administrator  may.  upon 
application  therefor,  remit  or  mitigate  any 
forfeiture  provided  for  in  this  subsection  and 
he  shall  have  authority  to  determine  the 
Iicts  upon  all  such  applications." 

OTHER  AMENDMENTS  TO  TITLE  £1 
fire.  10.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
308(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (as  so  redesig- 
nated by  section  8  of  this  Act)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "Any  reoords.  reports  or 
information  obtained  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  available  to  the  public,  except  that 
upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Admin- 
istrator by  any  person  that  reoords,  reports, 
or  Information,  or  particular  part  thereof 
(Other  tnan  emlsaion  data),  to  wtiich  the 
Administrator  has  access  under  this  section 
if  made  public,  would  divulge  methods  or 
processes  eoUtled  to  protection  as  trade 
secrets  of  such  persons,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  such  record,  report,  or  in- 
formation or  particular  portion  thereof  con- 
fidential In  accordance  with  the  purposes 
of  section  1906  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
code,  except  that  such  record,  report,  or  in- 


formation may  be  disclosed  to  other  ofllcera, 
employees,  or  authorized  representatives  of 
the  United  SUtes  concerned  with  carrying 
out  this  Act  or  when  relevant  In  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  SIO  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated by  section  8  of  this  Act)  U  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"STATX   GRANTS 

"Sec.  210.  The  Administrator  Is  authorised 
to  make  grants  to  appropriate  State  agencies 
in  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  coet 
of  developing  and  maintaining  effective  vehi- 
cle emission  devices  and  systems  inspection 
and  emission  testing  and  control  programs, 
except  that — 

"{1)  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  for  any 
part  of  any  State  vehicle  inspection  program 
which  does  not  directly  relate  to  the  cost  of 
the  air  pollution  control  aspecU  of  such  a 
program: 

•■{2)  no  such  grant  shaU  be  made  unlaaa 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  has  certified 
to  the  AdmlnlsUator  that  such  program  is 
consistent  with  any  highway  safety  program 
developed  pursuant  to  section  403  of  tlUe  33 
of  the  United  States  Code;  and 

"(3)  no  such  grant  shall  be  made  unless 
the  program  includes  provisions  designed  to 
insure  that  emission  control  devices  and 
systems  on  vehicles  in  actual  use  have  not 
been  discontinued  or  rendered  Inoperative." 

(c)  Title  n  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  after  section  211  (as  so  re- 
designated by  section  8)  the  foflowlng  new 
section : 

"DCVaLOPMKNT    OF   LOW-SIOSBIOM   TEHICLa 

"S«c.  213.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  tUla 
section — 

*'(1)  The  term  'Board*  means  the  Ix)W- 
Emlsalon  Vehicle  Certification  Board. 

"(3)  The  term  "Federal  Government'  In- 
cludes the  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
branchee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(3)  The  term  *niotor  vehicle"  means  any 
self-propelled  vehicle  designed  for  use  in 
the  United  States  on  the  highways,  other 
than  a  vehicle  designed  or  used  for  military 
field  training,  combat,  or  tactical  purposes. 
"(4)  The  term  'low-etnlselon  veWcle' 
means  any  motor  vehicle  which — 

"(A)  emits  any  air  pollutant  in  amounts 
significantly  below  new  motor  vehicle  stand- 
ards applicable  under  section  203  at  the  time 
of  procurement  to  that  type  of  vehicle;  and 
"(B)  with  respect  to  all  other  air  pollu- 
tant* meets  the  new  motor  vehicle  stand- 
ards applicable  under  section  202  at  the  time 
of  procurement  to  tJiat  type  of  vehicle. 

"(5)  The  term  "retail  price"  means  (A)  the 
maximum  statutory  price  applicable  to  any 
class  or  model  of  motor  vehicle;  or  (B)  In 
any  case  where  there  Is  no  applicable  maxi- 
mum statutory  price,  the  most  recent  pro- 
curement price  paid  for  any  doss  or  model  at 
motor  vehicle. 

"(b)  (1)  There  Is  eetabllsbed  a  Low-Emis- 
sion Vehicle  Certification  Board  to  be  oom- 
poeed  of  the  Administrator  or  his  designee. 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  or  hie  des- 
ignee, the  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  or  his  designee,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Highway  3.ifety  Bu- 
reau In  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services,  and 
two  members  appointed  by  the  President. 
The  President  shall  designate  one  member 
of  the  Board  as  Chairman. 

"(2)  Any  member  of  the  Board  not  em- 
ployed by  the  United  States  may  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  8125  for  each  day 
such  member  Is  engaged  upon  work  of  the 
Board.  Each  member  of  the  Board  shall  be 
reimbursed  for  travel  expenses.  Including  per 
dlcm  in  lieu  of  subsistence  as  authorized  by 
section  5703  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Oode,  for 
persons  In  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 
"(3)  (A)  The  Cbalnnan,  vltb  the  oonour- 
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rence  of  the  members  of  the  Board,  may  em- 
ploy and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  ad- 
ditional persoimel  as  may  be  neceasary  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Board,  but  no 
individual  so  appointed  shall  receive  com- 
pensation In  excess  of  the  rate  authorized  for 
GS-18  by  section  5333  of  title  S,  United 
States  Oode. 

"(B)  The  Chairman  may  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  such  meetings  aa  may  be  required, 
but  a  meeting  of  the  Board  shall  be  called 
whenever  a  majority  of  Its  members  so  re- 
quest. 

"'(O)  The  Board  Is  granted  aU  other  powers 
neceasary  for  meeUng  Its  responslbllltlee  un- 
der this  section. 

"'(c)  The  Administrator  shall  determine 
which  models  or  clasaee  of  motor  vehicles 
qualify  as  low-emlsston  vehicles  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(d)(1)  The  Board  shall  certify  any  class 
or  model  of  motor  vehicles — 

"(A)  for  which  a  certification  ai^Ucatlon 
has  been  filed  In  accordance  with  paragraph 
(3 )  of  this  subsection; 

"(B)  which  Is  a  low-emission  vehicle  as 
determined  by  the  Administrator;  and 

"(G)  which  It  determines  is  suitable  for 
use  as  a  substitute  for  a  class  or  model  of 
vehicles  at  that  time  in  use  by  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 
The  Board  shall  specify  with  particularity 
the  class  or  model  of  vehicles  for  which  the 
class  or  model  of  vehicles  described  In  the 
i^>p]loatlon  is  a  suitable  substitute.  In  mak- 
ing the  determination  under  this  subsection 
the  Board  shall  consider  the  following 
criteria: 

"(I)  the  safety  of  the  vehicle: 

"(11)   its  performance  charactertsUos: 

"(lU)   Its  rellabUity  potential: 

"(Iv)   lU  serviceability; 
-"(V)   Its  fuel  avallabtuty: 

"(vl)   Its  noise  level;  and 

"(vtl)  Its  maintenance  costs  as  compared 
with  the  class  or  model  of  motor  vehicle  for 
which  It  may  be  a  suitable  substitute. 

"(3)  Certification  under  this  section  shall 
be  effective  for  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
date  of  Issuance. 

"(3)  (A)  Any  party  seeking  to  have  a  class 
or  model  of  vehicle  certified  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  file  a  certification  application  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Board. 

"(B>  The  Board  shall  publish  a  notice  of 
each  l^>pllcatton  received  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  and  the  Board 
shall  make  determinations  for  the  purpose 
at  this  section  In  accordance  with  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  regulation  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Board,  respectively. 

"(D)  The  Administrator  and  the  Board 
shall  conduct  whatever  investigation  is  nec- 
essary. Including  actual  Inspection  of  the 
vehicle  at  a  place  designated  in  regulations 
prescribed  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(E)  The  Board  shall  receive  and  evaluate 
written  comments  and  documents  from  In- 
terested parties  in  support  of.  or  in  opposi- 
tion to,  certification  of  the  class  or  model 
of  vehicle  tinder  consideration. 

"(F)  Within  90  days  alter  the  receipt  of 
a  properly  filed  certification  application,  the 
AdmiDlstrator  shall  determine  whether  such 
class  or  model  of  vehicle  Is  a  low-emlsaion 
vehicle,  and  within  180  days  of  such  deter- 
mination, the  Board  shall  reach  a  decision 
by  majority  vote  as  to  whether  such  class  or 
model  of  vehicle,  having  been  determined  to 
be  a  low-emission  vehicle,  is  a  suitable  sub- 
stitute for  any  class  or  classes  of  vehicles 
presently  being  purchased  by  the  Federal 
Ooverimient  for  use  by  its  agencies. 

"(G)  Immediately  upon  making  any  de- 
termination or  decision  under  subparagraph 
(F) ,  the  Administrator  and  the  Board  stuill 
each  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  notl(» 
of  such  determination  or  decision.  Including 
reasons  therefor  and  in  the  case  of  the  Board 
any  dissenting  views. 


"(e)(1)  Certified  low-emlsslon  vehicles 
shall  be  acquired  by  purchase  or  lease  by  the 
Federal  Govemment  for  use  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  lieu  of  other  vehicles  If  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  deter- 
mines that  such  certified  vehicles  have  pro- 
curement costs  which  are  no  more  than  150 
per  centum  of  the  retail  price  of  the  least 
expensive  class  or  model  of  motor  vehicle  for 
which  they  are  certified  substitutes. 

"(3)  In  order  to  encourage  development 
of  Inherently  low-polluting  propulsion  tech- 
nology, the  Board  may,  at  Its  discretion,  raise 
the  premium  set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  to  200  per  centum  of  the 
retail  price  of  any  class  or  model  of  motor 
vehicle  for  which  a  certified  low-emlsslon 
vehicle  Is  a  certified  substitute,  if  the  Board 
determines  that  the  certified  low-emlsslon 
vehicle  is  powered  by  an  inherently  low- 
poUutlng  propulsion  .system. 

"(3)  Data  relied  upon  by  the  Board  and 
the  Administrator  In  determining  that  a  ve- 
hicle Is  a  certified  low-emlsslon  vehicle  shall 
be  Incorporated  In  any  contract  for  the  pro- 
curement of  such  vehicle. 

"(f)  The  procuring  ageiusy  BbaQ  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  available  certified  low- 
emission  vehicles  which  are  eligible  for  pur- 
chase to  the  extent  they  are  available  before 
purchasing  any  other  vehicles  for  which  any 
low-emlBsion  vehicle  Is  a  certified  substitute. 
In  making  purchasing  selections  between 
competing  eligible  certified  low-emlBslon  ve- 
hicles, the  procuring  agency  shall  give  prior- 
ity to  (1)  any  class  or  model  which  doea  not 
require  extensive  periodic  maintenance  to 
retain  its  low-polluting  qualities  or  which 
does  not  require  the  use  of  fuels  which  are 
more  expensive  than  those  of  the  clasaee  or 
models  of  vehicles  for  which  It  is  a  certiOed 
substitute;  and  (2)  passenger  vehicles  other 
than  buses. 

"'(g)  For  the  purpose  of  procuring  oertlfled 
low-emission  vehicles  any  statutory  price 
limitations  shall  be  waived. 

"(h)  The  Administrator  ahall.  from  time 
to  time  as  the  Board  deems  appropriate,  test 
the  emissions  from  certified  low-emlsslon  ve- 
hicles purchased  by  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
If  at  any  time  be  finds  that  the  emission 
rates  exceed  the  rates  on  which  certification 
under  this  section  was  based,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  notify  the  Board.  Thereupon  the 
Board  shall  give  the  supplier  of  such  vehicles 
written  notice  of  this  finding,  issue  public 
notice  of  it,  and  give  the  supplier  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  necessary  repairs,  adjustments. 
or  replacements.  If  no  such  repairs,  adjust- 
ments, or  replacements  are  made  within  a 
period  to  be  set  by  the  Board,  the  Board  may 
order  the  supplier  to  show  cause  why  the 
vehicle  involved  should  be  eligible  for 
certification. 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  paying  additional  amounts  for  motor  ve- 
hicles pursuant  to,  and  for  canrying  out  the 
provisions  of,  this  section.  a6.000,0(Xl  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  ^6.- 
000.000  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

"(J)  The  Board  shall  promulgate  the  pro- 
cedures required  to  Implement  this  section 
within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  aftet 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1970." 

(d)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  213  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  (as  so  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion 8)  Is  ameaded  by  inserting  "302,"  Im- 
mediately before  "303.". 

(2)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  313  Is 
amended  by  strllring  out  "The"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Except  with  respect  to  ve- 
hicles or  engines  imported  or  offered  for  im- 
portation, the":  and  by  adding  before  the  pe- 
riod at  the  end  thereof  ":  and  with  respect 
to  imporied  vehicles  or  engines,  such  terms 
mean  a  motor  vehicle  and  engine,  respec- 
tively, manufactured  after  the  effective  date 
of  a  regulation  Issued  under  section  203 
which  is  applicable  to  such  vehicle  or  engine 


for  which  would  be  applicable  to  such  ve- 
hicle or  engine  had  it  been  manufactured 
for  Importation  into  the  United  States) ". 

KMIBSIOW  ST&NDAKDS  roa  AXScaAIT 

Ssc.  11.  (a)(1)  -nue  n  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  part: 

"Past  B — AiacxArr  Emzssion  Standaods 

"ESTABt.IEHMZKT  OF  STAMDAKDS 

"Sac.  331.  (a)(3)  Within  90  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  the  Administrator  shall  com- 
mence a  study  and  Investigation  of  emissions 
of  air  pollutanu  from  aircraft  in  order  to 
determine — 

"(A)  the  extent  to  which  such  emissions 
affect  air  quality  In  air  quality  control  re- 
gions   throughout   the   United   States,   and 

•■(B)  the  technological  feasibility  of  con- 
trolling such   emissions. 

"(3)  Within  180  days  after  commencing 
such  study  and  Investigation,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  publish  a  report  of  such  study 
and  investigation  and  shall  issue  propoaad 
emission  standards  applicable  to  "mlgglona 
of  any  air  poUuiant  from  any  class  or  rlnnnna 
of  aircraft  or  aircraft  engines  which  In  hl» 
Judgment  cause  or  contribute  to  or  are  likely 
to  cause  or  contribute  to  air  pollution  which 
endangers  the  public  health  or  welfare. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shaU  hold  public 
hearings  with  respect  to  such  proposed 
standards.  Such  hearings  shall,  to  the  ex- 
tent practicable,  be  held  In  air  quality  con- 
trol regions  which  are  moot  seriously  affected 
by  aircraft  emissions.  Within  90  days  after 
the  issuance  of  such  proposed  regulations, 
he  shall  issue  such  regulations  with  such 
modifications  as  he  deems  approi>riate.  Stich 
regulations  may  be  revised  from  Uzoe  to 
time 

"(h)  Any  regulation  prescribed  under  ttila 
section  (and  any  revision  thereof)  shall  take 
effect  after  such  period  as  the  Administrator 
finds  necessary  (after  consultation  with  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation)  to  permit  the 
development  and  application  of  the  requisite 
technology,  giving  appropriate  consideration 
to  the  oost  of  compliance  within  such  period. 

"(c)  Any  regulations  imder  this  secUonTor 
amendments  thereto,  with  respect  to  air- 
craft, shall  be  prescribed  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  in 
order  to  assure  appropriate  conaideraUon  for 
aircraft  safety. 

"KirvoacKacxMT  op  aramuuma 

"SBC.  232. (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, after  consultation  with  Che  Adminis- 
trator, shall  prescribe  regulations  to  insure 
compliance  with  all  standards  preacrlbed  un- 
der section  231  by  the  A4m«T*1ff<-raVf^.  "nie 
regulauons  of  the  Secretary  of  Itan^wrta- 
tlon  shall  include  provlslonB  making  such 
standards  applicable  in  the  issuance,  amend- 
ment, modification,  suspension,  or  revocation 
of  any  certificate  authorised  by  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  or  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation Act.  Such  Secretary  shall  insure 
that  all  necessary  Inspections  are  accom- 
plished, and.  may  execute  any  power  or  duty 
vested  In  him  by  any  other  provision  of  law 
In  the  execution  of  all  powers  and  duties 
vested  In  him  under  this  section. 

"(b)  In  any  action  to  amend,  modify,  sua- 
pend,  or  revoke  a  certificate  in  whlcb  vtola- 
tlon  of  an  emission  standard  prescribed  tin- 
der aectlon  2S1  or  of  a  regulauon  prescribed 
under  subeectlon  (a)  Is  at  Issue,  the  certifi- 
cate bolder  ahaU  have  the  same  notice  and 
appeal  rights  as  are  prescrilied  for  such 
holders  In  the  Federal  Avtstloo  Act  of  19M 
or  the  Department  of  Transportation  Act. 
except  that  In  any  appeal  to  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board,  the  Board  may 
amend,  modify,  or  revoke  the  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  only  if  U  find! 
no  violation  of  such  standard  or  regulation 
and  that  such  amendment,  modification,  or 
revocation  is  ccmalBtent  with  safety  in  air 
transportation. 
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"STAT*   STAPrOAiDS    AWO  CONTHOU 

•Sk:  333.  No  8t*te  or  political  lubdlTUlon 
thereof  m&j  adopt  or  attempt  lo  enlorce  any 
standart  reapectlng  emissions  of  any  air  pol- 
lutAnt  from  any  aircraft  or  engine  thereof 
unle«  auch  atandard  U  Identical  to  a  stand- 
ard appUcable  to  such  aircraft  under  this 

part. 

"DiriNmoNa 

-Sac.  334.  Terma  used  in  this  part  (other 
than  Administrator)  ahall  have  the  same 
meaning  as  such  terms  have  under  section 
101  of  the  Federal  AWatton  Act  of  1958." 

(3)  Title  n  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended — 

( A I  bv  sirtltlag  out  "this  tlUe"  whererer  it 
appean'ln  sections  302  through  313  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "this  part": 

(B)  by  etrlfclng  ont  -nTLE  II"  in  the 
heading  for  section  313  <a8  so  redesignated 
by  section  8  of  this  Act)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "PART  A"; 

(C)  by  amending  the  heading  for  title  H 
to  read  as  follows:  ■•TTTLE  H— EMISSION 
STANDARDS  FOR  MOVING  SOURCES";  and 

(Dt  by  inserting  after  section  301  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'■Past  a— MoToa  Vehicle  Emission  aicd 
Ftm.  OrAimAasB" 

lb)  (1 1  Section  601  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  UB.C.  1421*  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  toUowlng  new 
subsection: 

"AVUTION   FUKL    SrsITDAaOS 

"Id)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe. 
^ntt  from  time  to  time  revise,  regulations 
(1>  establlaWng  standards  governing  the 
compoeltlon  or  the  chemical  or  physical 
properties  of  any  aircraft  fuel  or  ftiel  addi- 
tive for  the  purpoee  of  controlling  or  elimi- 
nating aircraft  emissions  whJch  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Knvlronniental  Protection 
Agency  <pursuant  to  section  231  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act)  determlnee  endanger  the  public 
health  or  welfare,  and  (2)  providing  for  the 
Implementation  and  enforcement  of  such 
standards." 

(2)  Section  610(a)  of  such  Act  (49  VJSC. 
1430(a))  Is  amended  by  atrlldng  out  "and" 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (7) :  by  striking  out 
the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (B>  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  **:  and"  and  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (8)  the  following 
new  paragraph : 

"(91  For  any  person  to  roanufaoture,  de- 
liver, sell,  or  offer  for  sale,  any  aviation  fuel 
or  fuel  sddltlTe  in  violation  of  any  regula- 
tion prescribed  under  secUon  60Md>.- 

(3)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  contents 
contained  tn  the  first  section  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  which  appears  un- 
der the  Bide  beading 

'•Sec.  601.  General  Safety  Powers  and  Duties." 
la   am^ended   by  adding  at   the  end  thereof 
the  following: 
"(d)  Aviation  fuel  standards.". 

CENVaAL    paOVISIONS 

Sec.  12.  (a)  The  Clean  Air  Act  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  sections  303  through  810 
ss  sections  310  through  317,  and  by  inserting 
after  section  303  the  following  new  sections: 

"XMSaoCMCT   POWXKS 

**S>c.  903.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision Of  thu  Act.  the  Administrator,  upon 
receipt  of  evidence  tHat  a  pollutton  source 
or  combination  of  sources  (including  moving 
sources)  is  presenting  an  imminent  and  sub- 
stantial endangerment  to  the  health  of  per- 
sons, and  that  appropriate  State  or  local  au- 
tborltlea  have  not  acted  to  abate  such 
Bourc««,  may  bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  In  the  appropriate  United 
States  district  oourt  to  Immediately  restrain 
any  person  causing  or  contributing  to  the 
alleged  pollutton  to  stop  the  emission  of  air 
poUutanu  cauamg  or  contributing  to  such 
poUutSon  or  to  take  such  other  action  •«  awy 
be 


"crrawN  atJiTs 
"8bc.  304.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  auh- 
sectlon   (b),  any   person  may  commence  a 
civil  action  on  his  own  behalf— 

"(1)  against  any  person  (Including  (1)  the 
United  States,  and  (11)  any  other  govern- 
mental IntitrumcnUlity  or  sgency  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  Eleventh  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution)  who  is  alleged  to  be  in 
violation  of  (A)  an  emission  standard  or 
limitation  under  this  Act  or  (B)  an  order 
Issued  by  the  Administrator  or  a  State  with 
respect  to  such  a  standard  or  limitation,  or 
"(3)  against  the  Administrator  where 
there  Is  alleged  a  faUure  of  the  Adminis- 
trator to  perform  any  act  or  duty  under  this 
Act  which  13  not  discretionary  with  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  In  controversy 
or  the  cltl2enshlp  of  the  parties,  to  enforce 
such  an  emission  standard  or  limitation,  or 
such  an  order,  or  to  order  the  Administrator 
to  perform  such  act  or  duty,  as  the  case  may 
be. 
"(b)    No  action  may  be  commenced— 
"(1)    under  subaectlon  (a)(1)  — 
"(A)   prior  to  60  days  after  the  plaintiff 
has  given  notice  of  the  violation  (1)  to  the 
Administrator,    (It)    to  the  State  In  which 
the  violation  occurs,  and  (111)  to  any  alleged 
violator  of  the  standard,  limitation,  or  order, 
or 

"(B)  if  the  Administrator  or  SUte  has 
commenced  and  Is  diligently  prosecuting  a 
civil  action  In  a  court  of  the  United  States 
or  a  State  to  require  compliance  with  the 
standard,  limitation,  or  order,  but  In  any 
such  action  in  a  court  of  the  Unit«d  States 
any  person  may  intervene  aa  a  matter  of 
right. 

"(3)  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  prior  to  80 
days  after  the  plaintiff  has  given  notice  of 
such  action  to  the  Administrator, 
except  that  such  action  may  be  brought  Im- 
mediately after  such  notification  In  the  case 
of  an  action  under  this  section  respecting  a 
violation  of  section  li3(c)tlMB)  or  an  or- 
der Issued  by  the  Administrator  pursuant  to 
section  113(at-  Notice  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  given  in  such  manner  as  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  pre^crtbe  by  regulation. 

"(Oil)  Any  action  respecting  a  violation 
by  a  stationary  source  of  an  emission  stand- 
ard or  limitation  or  au  order  respecting  such 
standard  or  limitation  may  be  brought  only 
in  the  Judicial  district  In  which  such  source 
is  located. 

"(3)  In  such  action  under  tlila  section,  the 
AdminlBtratoi.  if  not  a  party,  may  Intervene 
as  a  matter  of  right. 

"(d)  The  court,  in  Issuing  any  final  order 
in  any  action  brought  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  may  award  costs  of 
litigation  (including  reasonable  attorney 
and  expert  witness  fees)  to  any  party,  when- 
ever the  court  determines  such  award  Is  ap- 
propriate. The  court  may.  If  a  temporary 
restraining  order  or  preliminary  injunction 
is  sought,  rec)ulre  the  flUng  of  a  bond  or 
equivalent  securitv  In  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"(e)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  restrict 
any  right  which  any  person  (or  class  of  per- 
sons) may  have  under  any  statute  or  com- 
mon law  to  seek  enforcement  of  any  emis- 
sion standard  or  limitation  or  to  seek  any 
otlftr  relief  (including  relief  against  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  a  State  agency) . 

"(f)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'emission  standard  or  limitation  under  this 
Act'  means— 

"(1)  a  scheaule  or  timetable  of  compll- 
•ooe,  emission  limitation,  standard  of  per- 
formance or  emission  standard,  or 

"(3)  a  control  or  prohibition  respecting  a 
motor  vehicle  fuel  or  fuel  additive, 
which  l£>  in  effect  under  this  Act  (including  a 
requirement  applicable  by  reason  of  section 
118)  or  und*r  an  applloabta  In^lementatlon 
plan. 


"APTKARANCE 


"Sk.  305.  The  Administrator  shall  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  appear  and  repre- 
sent him  In  any  clvU  action  instituted  under 
this  Act  to  which  the  Administrator  Is  a 
party.  Unless  the  Attorney  General  notifies 
the  Administrator  that  he  wlU  i^ipear  In 
such  action  wltliin  a  reasonable  time,  attor- 
neys appointed  by  the  Administrator  shall 
appear  and  represent  him. 

"rwotMAL  mocmatatn 
"Sec.  306.  (a)  No  Peder.il  ogency  may  enter 
Into  any  contract  with  any  person  who  la 
convicted  of  any  offense  under  section  113 
(c)(1)  for  the  procurement  of  goods,  mate- 
rials, and  services  to  perform  such  contract 
at  any  facility  at  which  the  violation  which 
gave  rise  to  such  conviction  occurred  If  such 
facility  is  owned,  leased,  or  auper\laed  by  such 
person.  The  prohibition  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  continue  until  the  Administrator 
certifies  that  tbe  condition  giving  rlae  to 
such  a  conviction  has  been  corrected. 

"(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish 
procedures  to  provide  all  Federal  agencies 
with  the  notification  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a). 

"(c)  In  order  to  Implement  the  ptirposea 
and  policy  of  this  Act  to  protect  and  enhance 
the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air,  the  President 
shall,  not  more  than  180  days  after  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1070 
cause  to  be  issued  an  order  ( 1 )  requiring  each 
Federal  agency  authorized  to  enter  Into  oon- 
traci.6  and  each  Federal  agency  which  is  em- 
pK>wered  to  extend  Federal  asaiHtance  by  way 
of  grant.  loan,  or  contract  to  effectuate  the 
purpose  and  policy  of  this  Act  in  such  con- 
tracting or  assistance  activities,  and  (3)  set- 
ting forth  procedures,  sanctions,  penalties, 
and  such  other  provisions,  aa  the  Pre.=tldent 
determines  necessary  to  carry  out  such  re- 
quirement. 

"(d)  The  President  may  exempt  any  con- 
tract, loan,  or  grant  from  all  or  part  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section  where  he  deter- 
mines such  exemption  Is  necessary  in  the 
paramount  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
he  shall  notify  the  Congress  of  such  exemp- 
tion. 

"(e)  The  President  shall  annually  report 
to  the  Congress  on  measures  token  toward 
Implementing  the  purpose  and  intent  of  this 
section.  Including  but  not  limited  to  the 
progress  and  problems  associated  with  Imple- 
mentation of  this  section. 

"CEK^LAL   PEOVI5ION    BEU^TING   TO   ADKINXSTKA- 
TIVE  PaOCEEDntCS  AWD  JTTDICIAL  XXVIXW 

"Sec.  307  (a)(1)  In  connection  with  any 
determination  under  section  110(f)  or  sec- 
tion 202(b)  (5).  or  for  purposes  of  obtaining 
Information  imder  section  303(b)(4)  or  310 
(c)(4).  the  Administrator  may  Issue  sub- 
penas  tor  the  attendance  and  testimony  of 
wltnee&es  and  the  production  of  relevsmt  pa- 
pers, books,  and  documents,  and  he  may  ad- 
minister oaths.  Except  for  emission  data, 
upon  a  showing  satisfactory  to  the  Admin- 
istrator by  such  owner  or  operator  that  such 
papers,  books,  documents,  or  Information  or 
particular  part  thereof.  If  made  public,  wotild 
divulgs  trade  secrets  or  secret  processes  of 
such  owner  or  operator,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  such  record,  rei>ort.  or  Infor- 
mation or  partlctilar  portion  thereof  con- 
fidential in  accordance  with  the  purposes  of 
secUon  1906  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code,  except  that  such  paper,  book,  docu- 
ment, or  InformaUcn  may  be  disclosed  to 
other  officers,  employees,  or  authorized  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  concerned 
with  carrying  out  this  Act.  to  persons  carry- 
ing out  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
study  and  Investigation  provided  for  in  sec- 
Uon 302(c).  or  when  relevant  in  any  pro- 
ceeding under  this  Act.  Witnesses  sum- 
moned shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  wltnesaes  In  the  courts 
of  tbe  United  States.  In  ease  of  contumacy 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  served  upon  any 
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person  under  this  suhparagraph,  the  district 
cotut  of  the  United  States  for  any  district 
In  which  such  person  is  found  or  resides  or 
transacts  business,  upon  application  by  the 
United  States  and  after  notice  to  such  per- 
son, ahall  have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  an  order 
requiring  such  person  to  appear  and  give 
testimony  before  tbe  Administrator  to  ap- 
pear aud  produce  papers,  books,  and  docu- 
ments before  the  AdminUtrator,  or  both,  and 
any  failure  to  obey  such  order  of  the  court 
may  be  punished  by  such  oourt  as  a  con- 
tempt thereof. 

(b)(1)  A  petition  for  review  of  action  of 
tbe  Administrator  in  promulgating  any  na- 
tional primary  or  secondary  ambient  air 
quality  standard,  any  emission  standard  un- 
der section  113,  any  standard  ol  periormonce 
under  section  111:  any  standard  under  sec- 
tion 202  (other  than  a  standard  required  to 
be  prescribed  under  section  202(b)  (D),  any 
determination  under  section  302(b)  (S),  any 
control  or  prohibition  under  section  311,  or 
any  standard  under  section  331  may  be  filed 
only  in  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
lor  the  District  of  Columbia.  A  petition  for 
review  of  the  Administrator's  action  In  ap- 
proving or  promulgating  any  Implementation 
plan  under  section  110  or  section  111(d)  may 
be  filed  only  in  tbe  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  appropriate  circuit.  Any  such 
iwtltlon  shall  be  filed  within  30  days  from 
the  date  of  such  promulgation  or  approval. 
or  after  such  date  if  such  petition  is  based 
Boiely  on  grounds  arising  after  such  30th  day. 

"(3>  Action  of  the  Administrator  with  re- 
spect to  which  review  oould  have  been  ob- 
tained under  paragraph  (1)  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  in  civil  or  criminal  pro- 
ceedings for  enforcement. 

"(c)  In  any  Jtidiclal  proceeding  In  which 
review  Is  sought  of  a  determination  under 
this  Act  required  to  be  made  on  the  record 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing,  if 
any  party  applies  to  the  court  for  leave  to 
adduce  additional  evidence,  and  shows  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  court  that  such  additional 
evidence  Is  material  and  that  there  were  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  the  failure  to  adduce 
such  evidence  In  the  proceeding  before  the 
Administrator,  the  court  may  order  such  ad- 
ditional evidence  (and  evidence  In  rebuttal 
thereof)  to  be  token  before  the  Administra- 
tor, in  such  manner  and  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  deem 
proper.  Tbe  Administrator  may  modify  his 
findings  as  to  tbe  facu.  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence 
so  taken  and  be  shall  file  such  modified  or 
new  findings,  and  his  recommendation,  if 
any.  for  the  modification  or  setting  aside  of 
his  original  determination,  with  the  return 
of  such  additional  evidence. 

"UONDATOKT   LICXMSXNO 

"Sbc.  308.  Whenever  the  Attorney  General 
determines,  upon  application  of  the  Admin- 
istrator— 

"(I)  that— 

"(A)  in  the  Implementation  of  tbe  re- 
quirements of  section  III,  112.  or  203  of  this 
Act,  a  right  under  any  United  States  letters 
patent,  which  Is  being  used  or  Intended  for 
public  or  commercial  use  and  not  otherwise 
reasonably  available.  Is  necessary  to  enable 
any  person  required  to  comply  with  such 
limitation  to  so  comply,  and 

"(B)  there  are  no  reasonable  alterruitlve 
methods  to  accomplish  such  purpose,  and 

"(2)  that  the  unavailability  of  such  right 
may  result  in  a  substantial  lessening  of  com- 
petition  or  tendency  to  create  a  monopoly  in 
any  line  of  commerce  in  any  section  of  the 
country, 

tbe  Attorney  General  may  so  certify  to  a  dis- 
trict oourt  of  tbe  united  States,  which  may 
issue  an  order  rvqulrtng  the  person  who 
owns  such  patent  to  license  It  on  such  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  the  court, 
after  bearing,  may  determine.  Such  certifloa- 
tloQ  may  be  mMls  to  tbs  dtstrtst  oourt  for 


ths  district  in  which  tbe  person  owning  tbe 
patent  resides,  does  business,  or  Is  found. 

"POUCT   BSVIEW 

"Sec.  300.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  re- 
view and  comment  In  writing  on  the  environ- 
mental impact  of  any  matter  relating  to 
duties  and  responsibilities  granted  pursuant 
to  this  Act  or  other  proviatons  of  tbe  au- 
thority of  the  Administrator,  contained  In 
any  (1)  legislation  proposN]  by  any  Federal 
department  or  agency,  (2)  newly  authorised 
Federal  projects  for  construction  and  any 
major  Federal  agency  action  (other  than  a 
project  for  construction)  to  which  section 
103(3)  (C)  of  Public  Law  91-190  applies,  and 
(3)  proposed  regulations  published  by  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovom- 
ment.  Such  written  comment  shall  be  made 
public  at  the  conclusion  of  any  such  review. 

"(b)  In  the  event  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  any  such  legislation,  action,  or 
regulation  is  unsatiafsctory  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  health  or  welfare  or  environ- 
mental quality,  he  shall  publlish  his  determl- 
nauon  and  the  tnatter  shall  be  referred  to 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality. 

AtnrHOKZZATIOHS 

"Sac.  IS.  (a)  Section  104(c)  of  tbe  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  there 
ore  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $76.(KX).000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80.  1971, 
$135,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine 
30.  1072,  and  $160,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973.  Amounts  ^proprlated 
pursuant  to  this  subaectlon  shall  remain 
available  untU  expended." 

(b)  Section  316  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (as 
redesignated  by  section  13  of  this  Act)  1« 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"APFBOPaunoirB 

"Sec.  316.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
prc^rtated  to  carry  out  this  Act,  other  than 
sections  103(f)  (3)  and  (d),  104,  313,  and  403. 
»I36.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971.  $225,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1972.  and  $300,000,000  for  the 
fLscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 1973." 

Sic.  14.  The  Clean  Air  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new  title  to  read 
as  follows: 

"TTTLE   IV — NOISE  POLLUTION 

''See.  401.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Noise  Pollution  and  Abatement  Act  of  1670'. 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  es- 
tabUab  within  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agenoy  an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and 
Ooatrol,  and  shall  carry  out  through  such 
Office  a  full  and  complete  Invest  lgatl<m  and 
study  of  noise  and  Its  effect  on  the  public 
health  and  welfare  in  order  to  (I)  Identify 
and  classify  causes  and  sources  of  noise,  and 
(3)  determine — 

"(A)   effects  at  various  levsls; 

"(B)  projected  growth  of  noise  levels  In 
urban  areas  through  tbe  year  30O0; 

"(C>  tbe  psychological  and  physiological 
effect  on  humans: 

"(D)  effects  of  sporadic  extreme  noise 
(such  as  Jet  noise  near  airports)  as  compared 
with  constant  noise; 

"(E)  effect  on  wUdlifs  and  property  (in- 
cluding values); 

"(F)  effect  of  sonic  booou  on  pit^ierty 
(Including  values):  and 

"(G)  such  other  matters  as  may  be  of 
Interest  in  the  public  welfare. 

"(b)  In  conducting  such  Investigation,  the 
Administrator  shall  hold  public  hearings, 
conduct  research,  experiments,  demonstra- 
tlons,  and  studiea.  Tlie  Administrator  shall 
report  the  results  of  such  inv«Btigaclon  and 
study,  together  with  his  recommendatioos 
for  legislation  or  other  action,  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  title. 

"(c)  in  any  case  where  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  la  carrying  out  or  ^xuieor- 


ing  any  activity  resulting  in  noise  which  ths 
Administrator  determlnee  amounts  to  a  pub- 
lic nuisance  or  is  otherwise  objectionable, 
such  department  or  agency  ahall  consult  wltb 
tbe  Administrator  to  determine  possible 
means  of  abating  such  noise. 

"Sec.  403.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amount,  not  to  exceed 
$30,000,000  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  pur- 
i  of  this  title." 


TECamCOL  AMD  CONTOaiCXNO  OlCKHDACSIfTa 

Sac.  IS.  (a)<l)  Section  302  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act  Is  amen<led  by  striking  out  subsec- 
tion (g)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  tbe 
following : 

"(g)  The  term  'air  pollutant*  means  an  air 
pollution  agent  or  combination  of  such 
agents. 

"(h)  All  language  referring  to  effects  on 
welfare  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  effects 
on  soils,  water,  crops,  vegetation,  manmade 
materials,  animals,  wildlife,  weather,  visibil- 
ity, and  cUmate.  damage  to  and  deterioration 
of  property,  and  hazards  to  tranEporiAtlon.  as 
wall  as  effects  on  economic  values  and  on 
pereonal  comfort  and  well-being." 

(3)  Section  103(c)  of  tbe  Clean  Air  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "air  pollution 
agents  (or  oomblnatloDS  of  agents) "  and  In- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "air  poUutants." 

(b)(1)  Subject  to  such  requirements  as 
tbe  Civil  Service  Commisalon  may  prescribe, 
any  commissioned  ofDoer  of  tbe  Public 
Health  Service  (other  than  an  officer  who 
retires  under  section  311  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  after  his  elecUon  but  prior 
to  his  transfer  pursuant  to  this  paragraph 
and  paragraph  ( 2 ) )  who,  upon  the  day 
before  tbe  effective  date  of  ReorganlEation 
Plan  Numt>ered  3  of  1970  (hereinafter  In  this 
subsection  referred  to  as  the  "plan") ,  is  serv- 
ing as  such  officer  (A)  primarily  In  the  per- 
formance of  functions  transferred  by  such 
plan  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
or  Its  Administrator  (hereinafter  m  this  sub- 
section referred  to  as  the  "Agency"  and  the 
■'Administrator",  respectively),  may,  if  such 
officer  so  elects,  acquire  competitive  status 
and  be  transferred  to  a  competitive  position 
in  tbe  Agency:  or  (B)  primarily  in  the  per- 
formance of  functions  determined  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereinafter  In  this  subsection  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  to  be  materially  related  to 
the  functions  so  transferred,  may.  If  author- 
ized by  agreement  between  the  Secretary  and 
tbe  Administrator,  and  If  such  officer  ao 
elects,  acquire  such  status  and  t>e  so  trans- 
ferred. 

(3)  An  election  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1)  BbaU  be  effective  only  if  made,  in  ecoord- 
ance  with  such  procedures  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  (A) 
before  the  cloee  of  the  34th  month  after  tbe 
effective  date  of  the  plan,  or  (B)  in  tbe  case 
of  a  commisaioned  officer  who  would  be  liable 
for  training  and  service  under  tbe  MUltaxy 
Selective  Service  Act  of  1997  but  for  tbe 
operation  of  secUon  e(b)(3)  thereof  (60 
use  App.  456(b)(3)).  before  (if  It  occtirs 
later  than  the  close  of  such  34tb  month) 
the  close  of  the  90th  day  after  the  day  upon 
which  he  has  completed  bis  34tb  montb  of 
service  as  such  ofllcer. 

(3)  (A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraph 
(B),  any  commissioned  officer  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  who,  pursuant  to  par»- 
graptas  (1)  and  (3),  elects  to  transfer  to  a 
jxxttlon  In  the  Agency  which  is  subject  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  58 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code  (hereinafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  the  "trans- 
ferring omcer"),  shall  receive  a  pay  rat*  of 
the  General  Schedule  grade  of  such  position 
which  is  not  less  than  the  sum  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing amounts  computed  as  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  such  election: 

(1)  tbe  basic  pay.  tbe  special  pay.  tbe 
continuation  pay,  and  tbe  subslstenoe  and 
quartera  allowances,  to  wblcb  be  Is  $nmi$Hy 
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entitled  ee  e  commisiloned  ofBoer  of  the  Pub- 
lic Hettltb  Service  pursu&nt  to  title  37.  United 
3t«tes  Code; 

(U)  the  Amount  of  Feder&l  Inoooae  t&r,  es 
determined  by  estimate  of  the  Seeretar;, 
wblch  tlie  truufeiTing  oOcer,  bad  be  re- 
mained a  commlfi^loned  officer,  would  have 
t>een  required  to  pay  on  h\s  Biibsistenoe  and 
quarters  allowances  for  the  taxable  year  then 
current  If  they  had  not  been  tax  free; 

(HI)  an  amount  equal  to  the  biweekly 
avera^  cost  of  the  coverages  designated 
"high  option,  self  and  family"  under  the 
Oovenunent-vlde  Federal  employee  health 
beneQts  program  plana,  muUlpUed  by  twen- 
ty* six;  and 

(Iv)  an  amount  equal  to  7  per  centum  of 
the  sum  of  the  amounts  determined  under 
clau5es  (1)   through  (111),  incluslve. 

(B)  A  transferring  officer  shall  In  no  erent 
receive,  pursuant  to  subsection  subpara- 
graph  (A),  a  pay  rate  in  excess  of  the  maxi- 
mum rate  applicable  under  the  Oeneral 
Schedule  to  the  class  of  position,  as  estab- 
lished under  chapter  51  of  Utle  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  which  such  officer  Is  trans- 
ferred pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1)  and  (3). 
(4)  (A)  A  transferring  officer  shall  be 
credited,  on  the  day  of  bis  transfer  pursuant 
to  his  election  under  f4)  (A),  with  one  hour 
of  sick  leave  for  each  week  of  active  aerv- 
lc«.  as  defined  by  section  3It(d)  of  the  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Service  Act. 

(B)  The  annual  leave  to  the  credit  of  a 
traixsfemng  officer  on  the  day  before  the  day 
of  hts  transfer,  shall,  on  such  day  of  transfer, 
be  transferred  to  his  credit  In  the  Agency  on 
an  adjusted  basis  imder  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  The 
portion  of  such  leave.  If  any.  that  Is  In  excess 
of  the  sum  of  (l>  340.  and  (ll»  the  number 
of  hours  that  have  accrued  to  the  credit  of 
the  transferring  officer  during  the  calendar 
year  then  current  and  which  remain  unused, 
shall  thereafter  remain  to  his  credit  until 
used,  and  shall  be  reduced  in  the  manner 
deecrlt>ed  by  subsection  (c)  of  eecUon  6304 
of  title  6.  United  States  Code. 

(51  A  traoff erring  officer  who  Is  required 
to  change  bis  official  station  as  a  result  of  his 
transfer  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
paid  such  travel,  transportation,  and  related 
expenses  and  allowances,  as  would  be  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  subchapter  n  of  chapter 
57  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  In  the  case 
of  a  civilian  employee  so  transferred  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Government.  Such  officer 
Bhsll  not  (either  at  the  time  of  such  transfer 
or  upon  a  subsequent  separation  from  the 
competitive  service)  be  deemed  to  have  sepa- 
rated from,  or  changed  permanent  station 
within,  a  uniformed  service  for  purposes  of 
section  404  of  title  37.  United  States  Code. 

(6)  Each  transferring  officer  who  prior  to 
January  1,  1958,  was  Insured  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  Employees*  Group  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1954,  and  who  subsequently  waived 
such  Insurance,  shall  be  entitled  to  become 
insured  under  chapter  87  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  upon  bu  transfer  to  the  Agency 
regardless  of  age  and  Insurability. 

(71  (A)  Effective  as  of  the  date  a  transfer- 
ring officer  acquires  competitive  status  as  an 
employee  of  the  Agency,  there  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  the  civilian  service  of  such  officer 
for  all  purposes  of  chapter  83.  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  (1)  bis  active  service  as  defined 
by  section  311  (d)  of  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  or  (ill  any  period  for  which 
be  would  have  been  entitled,  upon  hli  re- 
tirement as  a  commissioned  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  to  receive  retired  pay 
pursuant  to  section  211(a)  (4UB)  of  such 
Act:  however,  no  transferring  officer  may  be- 
come entitled  to  benefits  under  both  sub- 
chapter m  of  such  chapter  and  title  11  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  based  on  service  as 
such  a  commlnloned  officer  performed  after 
IflSa,  but  the  Individual  {or  his  survivors) 
may  Irrevocably  elect  to  waive  credit  for  the 
service  under  one  such  law  to  secure  credit 
under  the  other. 


(B)  A  transferring  officer  on  whose  behalf 
a  deposit  Is  required  to  be  made  by  subsecuon 
(b)  subparagraph  (c)  and  who.  after  transfer 
ti>  a  competitive  poeltlon  In  the  Agency  under 
a  deposit  Is  required  to  be  made  by  lubpara- 
graph  (c)  and  who.  alter  trinafer  to  a  com- 
petlU\'e  position  in  the  Agency  under  para- 
graphs ( I  >  and  ( 2 } .  is  separated  from  Federal 
sen'lce  or  transfers  to  a  position  not  covered 
by  subchapter  III  ol  chapter  83  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  shall  not  be  entitled,  nor 
shall  his  survivors  be  entitled,  to  a  refimd 
of  any  amount  deposited  on  his  behalf  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  section.  In  the  event  he 
transfers,  after  transfer  under  paragraphs  ( 1 ) 
and  (2),  u>  a  position  covered  by  another 
Government  staff  requirement  system  under 
which  credit  Is  allowable  for  service  with  re- 
spect to  which  a  deposit  Is  required  under 
subparagraph  (c).  no  credit  shall  be  allowed  . 
under  such  subchapter  Ul  with  respect  to 
such  service. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  deposit  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Fund,  on  behalf  of  and  to  the  credit  of 
such  transferriug  officer,  on  amount  equal  to 
that  which  such  individual  would  be  required 
to  deposit  In  such  fund  to  cover  the  years  of 
service  credited  to  bim  for  purposes  of  hts  re- 
tirement under  subsection  (a)  (I)  subpara- 
graph (A) ,  had  such  service  been  service  as  an 
employee  as  defined  In  section  8331  ( 1 )  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code.  The  amount  so  re- 
quired to  be  deposited  with  respect  to  any 
transferring  officer  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  sum  of  each  of  the  amounts  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (3)<A)  which  were  re- 
ceived by,  or  accrued  to  the  benefit  of,  such 
officer  during  the  years  eo  credited.  The  de- 
posits which  the  Secretary  Is  required  to 
make  under  this  subparagraph  with  respect 
to  any  transferring  officer  shall  be  made 
within  two  years  after  the  date  of  his  transfer 
as  provided  In  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (3), 
and^  the  amounts  due  imder  this  subpara- 
graph shall  include  Interest  computed  from 
the  period  of  service  credited  to  the  date  of 
payment  In  accordance  with  section  8334(e) 
of  title  6.  United  SUtes  Code. 

(8)  (A)  A  commissioned  officer  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  who.  upon  the  day  before 
the  effective  date  oj  the  plan.  Is  on  active 
service  therewith  primarily  assigned  to  the 
performance  of  functions  described  in  para- 
graph (1)(A),  sbaU.  while  be  remains  In 
active  service,  as  defined  by  section  211(d)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  be  assigned  to 
the  performance  of  duties  with  tbe  Agency. 
except  ss  the  Secretary  and  the  Administra- 
tor may  Jointly  otherwise  provide. 

(B)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  6(a)  of  the 
MUltary  Selection  Service  Act  of  1967  (50 
U.S.C.  App.  456(a)  (2) )  Is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "the  Environmental  Protection  Agency," 
after  "Department  of  Justice,". 

(c)(1)  Section  30a(a)  of  tbe  Clean  Air 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  term  'Administrator'  means  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tlOD  Agency." 

(3)  The  Clesn  Air  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "Secretary"  wherever  It  appears 
(except  in  reference  to  the  secretary  of  a 
department  other  than  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator";  by  strik- 
ing out  "Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare"  wherever  It  appears,  and  in- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Administrator";  and 
by  striking  out  "Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare"  wherever  it  appears, 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Environmental 
Protection  Agency". 

aATZKlM  raovisxoNB 
S>c.  16.  (a)(1)  Any  Implementation  plan 
adopted  by  any  State  and  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, or  to  the  Administrator  pursuant  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act  prior  to  enactment  of  thla 
Act  may  be  approved  under  section  110  of 
tbe  Clean  Air  Act  (as  amended  by  this  Act] 


and  shall  remain  In  effect,  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determlnea  that  such  Imple- 
mentation plan,  or  any  portion  thereof,  la 
not  consistent  with  tbe  applicable  require- 
ments of  tbe  Clean  Air  Act  (as  amended  by 
this  Act)  and  wUl  not  provide  for  tbe  at- 
tainment of  national  primary  ambient  air 
quality  standards  In  the  time  required  by 
such  Act.  If  the  Administrator  so  determines, 
he  shall,  within  90  days  after  promulgation 
of  any  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards pursuant  to  section  109(a)  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  notify  tbe  SUte  and  specify  in  what 
respects  changes  are  needed  to  meet  the  ad- 
ditional requirements  of  such  Act,  Including 
requirements  to  Implement  national  sec- 
ondary ambient  air  quality  standards.  If 
such  changes  are  not  adopted  by  tbe  State 
after  public  hearings  and  within  six  months 
after  such  notification,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  such  changes  pursuant  to 
section  llO(c)   of  such  Act. 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  section  4(b) 
shall  not  be  construed  ss  repealing  or  modi- 
fying the  powers  of  the  Administrator  with 
respect  to  any  conference  convened  under 
section  106(d)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  before 
tbe  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Regulstlons  or  standards  Issued  under 
title  n  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  shall  tontlnue  In  effect 
tintU  revised  by  the  Administrator  consistent 
with  tbe  purposes  of  such  Act. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

HsaLXT  O.  Staggcbs, 

John  Jaastaif. 

Paul  O.  Rooers, 

William  L.  Spbihcci, 

AMCHXa  Nelskn, 
Jfonoyerj  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Jennings  Randolph, 

S.  T.  Young. 

Edsixtnh  S.  MtTSKiK. 

W.  B.  Spong, 

Tho&cas  F.  Eaolcton, 

John   Srxsman    Coopsa, 

J.  Caleb  Boccs, 

Howard  Bakes, 

Roanr  Dole, 
Maiuxffera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statxuxnt 
The  managers  on  tbe  pan  of  the  House 
at  tbe  conference  on  tbe  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJl.  17355)  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for 
a  more  effective  program  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  air.  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conferenoe  report: 

Tbe  Senate  struck  out  all  of  the  Bouse 
bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Inserted  a 
substitute  amendment.  Tbe  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  Bouse  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment- Except  for  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  tbe  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  tbe  substitute  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference. 

Existing  law  and  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  tbe  bill  all  provide  that  the 
Clean  Air  Act  Is  to  be  carried  out  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. During  the  period  In  which  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  was  considering  tbe 
bill,  all  of  tbe  functions  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  were  transferred,  pursuanrTo 
Reorganixation  Plan  Numbered  3  of  1B70,  to 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  Acoordlngiy.  all  references 
to  the  Secretary  In  the  bill,  in  existing  law, 
and  In  the  statement  of  managers  have 
been  changed  to  "Administrator",  and  pro- 
▼iKlons  have  been  added  authorbdng  the 
transfer  of  pereotuxel  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  tbe  new  agencT' 
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SectloTu  103  and  104 

The  House  bill  would  make  no  changes  in 
tbe  present  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
relaung  to  fuel  and  vehicle  research.  Tbe 
Senate  amendment  would  make  several 
changes  in  section  104  and  would  add  a  new 
section  107  which  would  call  for  special  em- 
phasis on  research  relating  to  effects  of  air 
pollution.  In  regard  to  section  104,  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  would  provide  (1)  new  au- 
thority for  research  directed  toward  develop- 
ment of  methods  of  improx'tng  the  efficiency 
of  fuels  combustion  and  producing  synthetic 
or  new  low-pollution  fuels,  and  (2)  new  au- 
thority for  awarding  or  grants  and  contracts 
thority  for  research  directed  toward  develop- 
low-emlsslon  alternatives  to  the  internal 
combustion  engine  and  for  payment  of  tbe 
cost  of  purchasing  motor  vehicles  and  en- 
gines for  research  and  development  and  test- 
ing. In  tbe  proposed  new  section  107.  tbe 
Administrator  was  directed  to  give  special 
emphasis  to  research  on  the  short-term  and 
long-term  effects  of  air  pollutants,  and  was 
authorized  to  enter  Into  long-term  con- 
tracts to  carry  out  such  research.  Proposed 
new  section  107  also  would  require  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  consult  with  other  Federal 
agencies  to  Insure  that  research  conducted 
under  such  section  does  not  duplicate  their 
research  programs. 

Tbe  conference  substitute  adopts  the  Sen- 
Sbe  provision  with  respect  to  section  104  and 
Includes  (as  a  new  subsection  to  existing 
section  lOS)  the  provisions  aet  forth  In  pro- 
posed new  section  107. 

Section  105.  Grants  for  support  of  air  poUu- 
tton  planning  and  control  profframa 

The  House  bill  would  mske  no  change  In 
existing  section  105  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  Senste  amendment  would  make  several 
changes,  the  principal  one  being  that  State 
agencies  would  be  eligible  for  tbe  higher 
levels  of  Federal  grant  support  currently 
available  only  to  interstate  and  Intermunlc- 
Ipal  agencies.  State  agencies  would  be  eligible 
for  such  greater  support  only  In  those  In- 
stances where  the  grant  funds  are  to  be  used 
for  a  State-operated  regional  air  pollution 
planning  or  control  program.  The  Senate 
amendment  would  add  two  other  new  provi- 
sions to  section  105.  One  of  these  provisions 
would  authorize  a  reduction  in  payments  to 
grantee  agencies  in  cases  where  F«leral  em- 
ployees are  detailed  to  such  agencies.  The 
other  new  provision  would  authorise  the 
withholding  of  grant  funds  from  any  agency 
found  by  the  Administrator  to  be  Inade- 
quately staffed  or  funded  to  meet  Its  respon- 
slbUltlea  luider  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes  the 
Senate  provision  to  provide  greater  support 
to  state  agencies  and  authority  to  detail 
Federal  employees  but  deletes  the  provision 
for  withholding  grant  funds.  The  conferees 
recognl&e  that  tbe  Administrator  has  general 
authority  under  section  113  to  act  where  a 
state  Is  not  carrying  out  Ite  enforcement 
responsibilities. 

Section  106.  tnteretate  air  quality  affenelea  or 
commissiona 

The  House  bill  would  delete  section  106  of 
tbe  Clean  Air  Act.  The  Senate  amendment 
would  reUln  the  provlsloiu  for  Federal  fund- 
ing of  Interstate  air  quality  planning  pro- 
grams but  would  eliminate  tbe  existing  au- 
thority for  the  Administrator  to  establish 
intarstAte  air  quality  pl*nn^ng  oommlsslons. 

The  conference  substitute  would  mcxllfy 
the  Senate  amendment  to  make  clear  that 
auch  Federal  grants  would  be  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  implementation  plans  for  des- 
ignated interstate  air  quality  control  reglona. 
Sec.  107.  Air  quality  control  regitmM 

Under  the  House  bill  each  state  was  de- 
clared to  be  an  air  quality  control  region  for 
ptirpoaea  of  attainlJog  ambient  air  qnaUty 
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standards.  Interstate  atr  quality  oontrol 
regions  designated  under  existing  law  and 
Interstate  regions  designated  after  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  would  also  be  air 
quality  control  regions. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  existing  in- 
terstate and  Intrastate  regions  would  be  re- 
tained, and  the  Administrator  could  desig- 
nate new  interstate  and  intrastate  reglona. 
Any  part  of  a  State  not  Included  In  a  desig- 
nated region  would  be  an  air  quality  control 
region,  but  oould  be  subdivided  Into  two  or 
more  regions. 

The  conference  substitute  makes  It  tbe 
{wlmary  responsibility  of  each  State  to  aasure 
air  quality  within  the  entire  geographic  area 
comprising  such  State  by  submitting  an 
implementation  plan  for  such  State  for 
achieving  air  quality  standards.  All  Interstate 
and  intrastate  regions  designated  prior  to 
enactment  of  this  legislaUou  would  remain 
In  effect.  The  Administrator  retains  au- 
thority to  designate  interstate  and  intra- 
state regions  and  is  authorised  to  approve 
the  establishment  by  tbe  SUte  of  intrastate 
regions. 

Section  108.  Air  quaUty  criteria  and  control 
techniques 

Tbe  House  bill  did  not  change  the  sub- 
stance of  tbe  provision  of  existing  law  which 
requires  the  Issuance  of  air  quality  criteria 
and  information  on  control  tecbnlquee.  Tbe 
Senate  amendment  proposed  to  establish  a 
deadline  by  which  criteria  for  certain  pollut- 
ants would  have  to  be  Issued  and  provided 
the  Administrator  with  authority  to  estab- 
llsta  s  consulting  committee  to  advise  blm  on 
control  technology. 

The  conference  substitute  substantlaUy 
adopts  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Section    109.   National  amWent   air  quality 
standards 

Under  tbe  House  bill  tbe  Administrator 
bad  30  days  after  enactment  in  which  to  pro- 
pose national  ambient  air  quality  standards 
for  each  pollutant  or  combination  of  pollut- 
ants for  which  criteria  had  been  issued  under 
existing  law.  Such  proposed  standarda  were 
to  be  published  30  days  after  the  Issuance  of 
the  criteria  for  any  other  pollutant  or  oom- 
blnatlon  thereof.  After  allowing  a  reasonable 
time  for  comment  on  proposed  standards,  tbe 
Administrator  was  to  promulgate  the  stand- 
ards with  appropriate  modifications.  In  ad- 
dition. States  were  authorized  to  adopt  more 
stringent  air  quality  standards  than  tbe  na- 
tional standards  established  by  tbe  Admin- 
istrator. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  declared  that  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards  and 
goals  were  to  be  Issued  by  the  Admlnlstimtor, 
The  standards  were  to  be  adequate  to  protect 
the  health  of  persons.  The  goals  were  to  be 
adequste  to  protect  tbe  public  health  or  wel- 
fare from  any  adverse  effects. 

The  Senate  amendment  called  for  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  promulgate  proposed  stand- 
ards within  90  days  after  Initial  publication. 
Standards  were  to  be  proposed  simultaneously 
with  the  laeuance  of  criteria  for  pollutants 
(or  combinations  thereof)  for  which  criteria 
had  not  been  issued  under  existing  law.  Pro- 
posed national  ambient  air  quality  goals 
were  to  be  published  simultaneously  vrltb  the 
publication  of  tbe  proposed  standards. 

The  Senate  bill  required  that  each  StaU 
consider  adoption  of  more  stringent  air  qual- 
ity standards  than  the  national  standards  at 
Its  public  hearing  on  the  proposed  implemen- 
tation plan,  unless  a  separate  bearing  was 
held  for  that  purpose  The  Senate  bill  per- 
mitted States,  political  subdivisions  thereof 
and  other  specified  governmental  agencies 
to  establtah  more  stringent  standards  than 
tbe  national  standards  or  shorter  deadlinea 
for  their  attadnment  than  three  years. 

'nie  conference  substitute  follows  tbe  Sen- 
ate amendment  in  establishing  teadUnes  for 


tbe  development  of  national  ambient  air 
quality  standards.  Tbe  Senate  amendmant 
was  modified  to  provide  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary standards,  tbe  formar  relating  to 
public  health  and  tbe  latter  to  public  welfare. 
Section  110.  Implementation  Plane 

Under  the  House  bill  after  promulgation 
of  a  national  ambient  air  quality  standard, 
each  State  was  to  bold  public  hearings  and 
adopt  a  plan  to  Implement  such  standard 
(or  the  more  stringent  State  standard) .  The 
Administrator  was  to  spprove  the  plan  If  It 
assured  achievement  of  the  standard  within 
a  reasonable  time  and  contained  adequate 
provision  for  State  enforcement.  Intergov- 
ernmental cooperation  to  attain  standards, 
and  revision  of  tbe  plan  under  specified  cir- 
cumstanoes. 

The  House  bill  authorlaed  tbe  Administra- 
tor to  propose  a  plan  applicable  to  any  State, 
If  It  failed  to  submit  an  acceptable  Imple- 
mentation plan  within  the  allotted  time. 
Tbe  plan  was  to  be  promulgated  30  days 
after  publication,  unless  the  State  adopted 
an  acceptable  plan  or  the  Governor  peti- 
tioned the  Administrator  for  a  bearing. 

Under  tbe  Senate  amendment  each  State 
was  to  bold  public  hearings  and  adopt 
a  plan  to  Implement  tbe  national  ambient 
air  quality  standards  (or  the  more  stringent 
State  standards)  and  national  ambient  air 
quality  goals.  Tbe  Administrator  vpas  re- 
quired to  approve  tbe  plan  if  he  found  that 
It  provided  for  attainment  of  the  standard 
within  three  years  from  the  date  of  ap- 
proval of  tbe  plan.  The  Oovemor  of  a  State, 
however,  was  authorteed  to  petition  the 
Federal  district  court  to  extend  for  a  year 
the  period  for  attaining  a  standard.  Tbe 
court  could  grant  reUef  only  upon  specified 
showings  and  each  one-year  extension  could 
be  granted  only  after  the  filing  of  a  new 
petition  and  making  tbe  required  showings. 
Under  tbe  Senate  bill  implementation  plan 
vrould  also  have  to  provide  for  necessary 
land-use  and  transportation  controls,  Inter- 
governmental cooperation  to  attain  stand- 
ards and  goals,  periodic  reports  on  emissions 
from  specified  sources,  and  certain  other 
requirements. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Ben- 
ate  amendment  In  eetabUshlng  deadlines  for 
implementing  primary  ambient  air  quality 
standards  but  leaves  the  States  free  to 
establish  a  reasonable  time  period  within 
which  secondary'  ambient  atr  quality  stand- 
ards will  be  implemented.  T^e  oonferenoe 
substitute  modifies  tbe  Senate  amendment 
In  that  It  allows  the  Administrator  to  grant 
extensions  for  good  causes  shown  upon  ap- 
plication by  tbe  Oovemors. 
Section  Xll.  Standards  of  PerformAnce  for 

New  Stationary  Sources 

Section  112.  National  Emission  Standards  for 

Haaardous  Air  Ptdhitanta 

Under  tbe  House  blU.  the  Administrator 
would  establish  emiaalan  standards  for 
classes  of  new  stationary  sources,  emissions 
from  which  may  contribute  substantially  to 
endangerment  of  public  health  or  welfare. 
In  setting  such  standards,  the  Administrator 
would  consider  economic  and  technological 
feasibility.  The  Administrator  was  also  au- 
thorized to  exempt  certain  sources  or  claases 
of  sources  for  reasons  specified  In  the  bill. 
For  standards  relating  to  emissions  which 
sre  extremely  hazardous  to  health,  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  by  regulatlcm  prohibit  new 
Boujces  of  such  emissions  from  being  con- 
structed or  operated,  although  be  could 
grant  specific  exemptions.  For  standards  re- 
lating to  other  emissions,  the  regulations  were 
to  require  that  new  sourc««  of  such  emis- 
sions be  designed  and  equipped  to  maximise 
emission  control  insofar  as  technologically 
and  economicallv  feasible.  The  House  bUI 
also  authorized  States  to  enforce  emission 
standards  under  this  provision  if  they  adopt 
an  adequate  MiforoeiiMiit  plan.  IT  no  su^ 
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plnn  WM  «<lopte<l.  tl>«  Admlnlrtnuor  would 
wttbllab  the  enforcement  pl»n. 

Under  tbe  Senate  imendment.  the  Admln- 
Utrmtor  w»5  to  publuh  «  Ust  o(  cstegorles  of 
it>tlonai7  Murcea  and  standsrds  ot  perform- 
ance appucahle  to  such   new  «ouio««    The 
itandard»  of  perfonnance  were  to  be  ba«ed 
on    the    greatest    emlauon    control    poaslble 
tbrough  application  ot  latMt  avaUable  con- 
trol technology.  The  Admlnutrator  waa  also 
required  to  ealabUah  a  system  of  preconatruc- 
Uon  review  and  certlflcatlon  ot  design  and 
location  of  new  aouicoa  In  order  to  assure 
attainment  of  primary   and  secondary  am- 
bient all  quality  standards,  states  were  au- 
thorized to  conduct  the  certlOcaUon  upon 
(ubmlKlon  of  acceptable  procedurea  to  the 
Admlnlitrator.  New  sources  would   be  pro- 
hibited from  operating  without  certlHcallou 
or  in  violation  ot  any  applicable  standard  of 
petformance.  Under  the  Sanate  amendment 
U  a  standard  of  perfonaMiM  wn  TloUMd, 
the  AdmlnUtrator  could  Isaue  an  abaument 
order  and  lallure  to  Inltute  abatement  with- 
In  73  houn  would  result   to  suspension  ot 
the    certmcate    and    subject    the    owner    or 
operator  to  criminal  penaltloe  toi  operation 
thereafter. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  in  a 
separate  section  lor  the  pubUcatlon  of  a  UM 
of  air  pollutanu  (or  comblnaUon  thereof) 
whlcH  are  hazardous  to  the  health  of  personi. 
PoUutanca  "haaardous  to  the  health  ot  pcr- 
OODS"  were  defined  as  those  whose  presence 
In  trace  concentrations  In  the  ambient  air 
will  cause  or  contribute  to  specified  types  of 
damage  to  health.  The  Administrator  was 
directed  to  pubUah  proposed  regulaOona  pro- 
hibiting emissions  of  such  pollutanu  from 
any  existing  or  new  stationary  source  and. 
after  pubUc  bearing,  he  was  to  promulgate 
such  regulaUons.  unless  upon  a  prepondM- 
anoe  of  tie  evidence,  he  found  that  the 
pollutant  waa  not  baz&tdous  to  the  health 
ot  persons  or  that  some  amount  could  be 
emitted  without  endangering  the  health  of 
persons.  After  malting  either  of  these  find- 
ings the  Administrator  was  to  publish  aa 
emission  standard  tor  such  poUutanl  appU- 
cable  to  designated  stationary  sources 

Under  the  conference  subetltut*  the  Ad- 
mlnUtrator IS  directed  to  meet  specified 
deadlines  In  publishing  a  Ust  ot  categories  of 
■tauonary  sources  which  contribute  slgnlfl- 
canUy  to  air  pollution,  m  issuing  proposed 
PMeral  standards  tor  new  sources  In  such 
categories,  and  In  finalizing  such  standards 
alter  receiving  comments  by  Interested  per- 
sons The  conference  substitute  does  not 
conuln  the  pre-constructlon  review  and 
certification  procedure  provided  for  In  the 
Senate  amendment.  New  sources  would  be 
held  to  established  standards  of  perform- 
ance and  rtolatlona  of  such  standards  would 
subject  tbe  owners  ot  snch  sources  to  abate- 
ment  actions  under  Section   113. 

Tbe    conference    subsUtute    rwjulres    the 
Administrator,  wlthm  specified  deadlines,  to 
publish    a   Ust   ot   hazardous   pollutants,   to 
lasUB  proposed  emlaslon  standanls  tor  such 
pollutant     and    to    finalize    such    standards 
after  public  hearings.  Emission  levels  must 
provide  an  ample  margin  ot  safety  to  assure 
pubUc  health  protection.  New  sources  etnlt- 
tlng    such    pollutants    may    be    constructed 
only  If  they  meet  the  standarda.  Standards 
would  apply  to  existing  sources,  but  Admin- 
istrator may  grant  a  waiver  for  up  to  two 
years  tor  those  existing  sources  where  sucli 
period  18  necessary  for  InstallaUon  of  con- 
trol equipment  and  where  during  such  pe- 
riod tbe  health  ot  persons  la  protected  tton 
immment  danger  by  other  means.  Moreover, 
the  President  may  exempt  any  new  or  ollst- 
Inc  Btauonary  souroe  lor  a  two-year  period 
If  be  finds  that  necessary  technology  U  un- 
available to  Implement  standards,  and  that 
operation  of  source  Li  required  lor  reasons 
ot  national  security.  The  President  may  ex- 
tend national  security  eiempoona  tor  ooe  or 
more  two-year  periods,  but  must  report  to 
Congress  each  exemption  or  extension. 
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Seciicn  lt3.  rtdertU  mforoement 
Section   il4.   liup^tions.   monitoring,   and 
entry 
The  House  bill  amended  section  108  by  »u- 
thortzlng   the  Secretarr  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion   and  Welfare,  tc-  requeec  the  Attorney 
General  to  brtng  suit  W  abate  intraatate  ss 
well  as  interstate  air  poUutlon  where  a  State 
faUed   to  enforce   Its  implementation  plan, 
and.  In  a  new  section  113  provided  for  Fed- 
eral enforcement  of  Federal  emission  itand- 
Bds  for  staUonary  sources.  Each  of  the  two 
sections   provided   for   court    aieesament    of 
penalties   against  polluter*,  and  authorised 
entry  into  and  inspecUon  of  Busp«ct«d  pol- 
luters' faculties  by  DHEW  inveaugative  per- 
sonnel   for    purposes'  of    enforcement.    The 
Senate  bill    established   a   new   section    llfl 
directing  the  Secretary  to  Issue  an  abatement 
order  to  anv  person  in  violation  of  a  State 
implementation  plan  requirement  not  being 
enforced  by  the  State,  and  lo  a  person  in 
violation  of   any  Federal  stationary   source 
emission  standard  or  limitation  required  un- 
der section    113   or    114  of   the   Senate  bill. 
Section  116  further  provided  for  the  institu- 
tion of  civil  actions  by  the  Secretary  to  ob- 
tain compliance  with  abatement  orders,  with 
requirements  under  secUon  113,  114.  or  116. 
and  with  inspecUon  and  monitoring  require- 
ments  Imposed  In  Title  I.  and  authorlaed 
substantial     fines     and     Unprtsonmeni     for 
knowing  violations  of  emission  standards  and 
limitations,    knowing    failure    or    refusal    to 
comply  with  an  abatement  order,  or  knowing 
falsification    or    misrepresentation     in    re- 
qvilred  reports,  records,  or  monitoring  data. 
Also,    under    section    116.    the    Senate    au- 
Ihortaed  entry  and  InspecUon  by  DHEW  per- 
sonnel of  buUdlnga.  facilities,  and  monitor- 
ing equipment  for  purposes  of  setting  stand- 
ards and  enforcing  them.  The  Senate's  pro- 
posed  new   sections   113   and   114   also  pro- 
vided for  assessment  of  clvU  penalties  by  the 
Secretary  for  violation  of  artandards  Imposed 
thereunder. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  en- 
forcement provision  of  existing  law  for 
abatement  of  international  pollution  prob- 
lems and  abatement  ogainsi  certain  sottrcea 
of  pollution  not  covered  by  these  amend- 
ments. Past  enforcement  action  and  require- 
ments are  preserved. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  bill  relating  to  enforcement  in  areas 
of  primary  State  responsibUlty  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  where  primary  Federal  re- 
Bponslbllltv  exists.  In  case  of  a  violation  of 
any  requirement  of  a  State  Implementation 
plan  the  Administrator  is  to  notify  the 
Stat*  In  which  the  violation  occurs  as  well 
as  tbe  violator.  If  the  violation  extends  be- 
yond the  thirtieth  day  after  notification,  tbe 
Administrator  may  issue  an  order  requiring 
compliance  by  such  person  or  may  bring 
court  acUon  against  such  person.  In  case 
of  a  State  failure  to  enforce  a  plan,  the  Ad- 
mlnlstrmtor  shall  noUfy  the  8t*U.  If  the 
State's  failure  to  enforce  such  plan  extends 
beyond  the  thirtieth  day  aft«r  notification, 
the  Administrator  is  to  give  public  notice  of 
auch  finding  and  thereupon,  until  the  State 
resumes  enforcement  of  plan,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  enforce  the  implementation  plan 
either  through  an  order  requiring  any  vio- 
lator In  such  State  to  comply  or  by  bringing 
court  action  against  any  such  violator. 

In  the  case  of  a  violation  ot  a  Federal 
standard  of  performance  for  new  stationary 
sources  or  a  Fedsral  omission  standard  for 
haaardous  poUut^nts.  the  Administrator  may 
enforce  such  standards  either  through  an 
order  requiring  any  violator  to  oMnply  or  by 
bringing  court  action  against  any  violator. 
Under  secUon  111  and  113.  the  AdmlnlsUa- 
tor  has  authority  to  delegate  enforcement 
authority  to  the  SUtes  to  «nf orce  these  Ped- 
aral  standards  concurrently  with  the  Federal 
Oovenunent. 
Knowing  violations  ot  an  order  Issued  by 


the  Admlnisttator  or  of  State  implementa- 
tion plan  roqulremenU  (where  the  violator 
has  received  notice)  or  of  Federal  standards 
of  performance  for  new  sources  or  of  Federal 
emission  standards  for  haiardotis  emlail nn« 
RhaU  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  »a6.0O0  per  day  of  violaUon  or  by  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  one  year.  For 
second  or  subsequent  violations  the  fine  Is 
not  more  than  »60.000  and  Unprtsonment  for 
not  more  than  two  years. 

The  provisions  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute with  regard  to  inspections,  monitoring 
and  entry  follow  substanUally  the  provlsloni 
of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Section  X16.  Retention  of  State  oufhoritjr 
Except  with  respect  to  standards  for  mov- 
ing sources,  the  SUtes"  authority  to  adopt 
fljid  enforce  standards  appUcsble  to  air  qtial- 
Ity  and  emissions  Is  retained  In  the  confer- 
ence substitute. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment  which  re- 
quires (to  the  extent  practicable  within  the 
time  provided)  consultation  with  advisory 
committee  prior  to  carrying  out  certeln  func- 
Uona  r«qulred  by  Sec.  108.  Ill,  112  and  202. 
section  118.  Control  of  poUution  from  Federal 
facititiea 
The  Bouse  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment declared  that  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  should  comply  with  appUcable 
sUindarde  of  air  quality  and  emissions. 

The  conference  substitute  modifies  the 
House  provision  to  require  that  the  President 
rather  than  the  Administrator  be  responsible 
for  assuring  compliance  by  Federal  agencies. 
Section  203.  EttahUahment  of  staniards 
The  House  hill  did  not  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  relaUng  to  tbe  eaUbllah- 
ment  cf  standards  for  new  motor  vehicles. 
The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the  require- 
menu  that  such  standards  be  based  on  a  test 
cf  technical  and  economic  feasibility,  and 
provided  statutory  standards  for  passenger 
cars  and  required  that  such  »tandards  be 
achieved  by  a  date  certain.  The  Senate  bUl 
also  provided  th:it  the  statutory  deadline 
could  be  exunded  for  not  more  than  one 
year  If  the  AdminlsUator  made  a  aeries  of 
Bpaclfled  findings.  The  Senate  blU  also  au- 
thorized the  Admlntatrator  to  set  standards 
of  emission  performance  for  vessels,  com- 
mercial vehicles,  and  aircraft.  (The  House 
bUl  treated  aircraft  emlaslons  in  a  different 
section.) 

The  conference  subetitute  follows  sub- 
stantially the  Senate  amendments.  The  Ad- 
mliUstrator  Is  directed  to  establish  emission 
standards  for  pollutants  from  new  motor 
vehicles  or  engine*  which  are  likely  to  en- 
danger the  public  health  or  welfare.  Such 
standards  are  to  be  appUcable  for  the  useful 
life  of  the  vehicles  or  engines.  The  statute 
specifies  that  "useful  Ufe"  shall  be  a  period 
of  use  of  at  least  five  years  or  50,000  miles, 
whichever  occurs  flmt,  AdminlsUator  shall 
prescribe  regulations  to  implement  this  def- 
inition. The  effective  dale  of  the  standards 
Is  to  depend  on  the  period  necessary  to  de- 
velop the  requisite  technology  giving  appro- 
priate consideration  to  the  cost  of  complying 
by  such  dale. 

carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions from  light  duty  vehicles  for  1976  mcxiel 
year  and  thereafter  are  to  be  reduced  at 
least  W)  per  centum  over  1970  standards  for 
these  pollutants  Oxides  of  nitrogen  emis* 
slons  from  light  duty  vehicles  for  the  1B76 
model  year  and  thereafter  are  to  be  reduced 
by  at  least  90  per  centimi  over  the  acttial 
emlsaion  of  these  pollutants  from  1971  m«5del 
vehicles  which  were  not  subject  to  Federal  or 
Stale  standards  fbr  such  emissions. 

Any  manufacturer  may  apply  to  the  Ad- 
ministraior  within  specified  time  llmlU  for 
a  one-year  suspension  of  the  statutory  time 
limits,  and  the  Administrator  Is  to  issue  in- 
terim standards  U  he  approves  such  appU- 
caUon.  Such  interim  standards  are  to  reOwt 


the  greatest  degree  of  emission  control  which 
Is  achievable  by  application  of  technology 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  avail- 
able, giving  appropriate  consideration  to  the 
cost  of  applying  such  technology  within  the 
time  available  to  manufacturer.  The  Admin- 
istrator Is  to  take  into  consideration  whether 
the  manufacturer  has  met  statutory  requlre- 
menM  relating  to  pubUo  Interest.  pubUc 
health  and  welfare.  avallabUity  of  technol- 
ogy, and  good  faith  efforu  lo  meet  standards. 
The  Administrator  is  to  undertake  to  en- 
ter into  appropriate  arrangementa  with  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  to  condtict  a 
study  of  the  feasibility  of  meeting  statutory 
deadUnee  for  the  1875  and  1976  model  years. 
In  entering  Into  such  arrangements,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  to  request  the  Academy  to 
submit  Its  first  report  not  later  than  July  1. 
1071.  The  Administrator  Is  directed  to  use 
the  authority  granted  to  him  to  furnish  to 
the  Academy  any  information  requested  by 
It. 

Section  203-205.  Enforcement  of  motor 
vehicle  emiation  Mtandarda 
The  House  bill  revised  the  enforcement 
provisions  respecting  motor  vehicle  emissions 
to  prohibit  sale  of  new  motor  vehicles  and 
engines  without  complying  with  the  House 
warranty  and  labeling  requirements.  The 
Senate  amendment  revised  these  provisions 
to  prohibit  rendering  emission  control  sys- 
tems or  devices  Inoperative  after  sale  of  the 
vehicle  or  engine,  to  remove  the  exemption 
lor  vehicles  or  engines  manufactured  for  ex- 
port, and  to  Increase  the  maximtmi  penalty 
for  violations  of  the  enforcement  provisions 
from  •1,000  to  110,000  per  vehicle. 

Sec.  303  generally  follows  the  provisions  of 
the  House  bill  except  that  prohibited  acts 
are  added  relating  to  recall  (Sec.  207)  or 
knowing  removal  of  devices  by  the  manufac- 
turer or  dealer.  Aiso,  vehicles  intended  solely 
for  export  must  comply  with  Federal  emis- 
sion standards  unless  the  Importing  nation 
has  differing  requirements  affecting  motor 
vehicle  emissions  or  has  advised  that  no  such 
requirements  exist  at  this  time.  Penalties 
provided  In  Sec.  205  foUow  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Section  206-^07.  Compliance  with  motor 

vehicle  emission  ttandards 
The  provisions  of  the  House  bill  and  the 
Senate  amendment  revlsmg  the  procedure* 
under  existing  law  for  prototype  testing  and 
authorising  production  line  testing  of  new 
motor  vehicles  and  engines  were  essentially 
the  same,  except  that  the  Senate  amendment 
required  compliance  testing  of  each  vehicle 
prior  to  delivery.  In  addition,  the  Senate 
amendment  required  semiannual  publica- 
tion of  the  restilta  of  prototype  and  assembly 
line  testing,  and  dlacloeure  by  manufacturers 
of  the  actual  cost  of  emission  control  devices 
and  systems. 

The  House  bill  required  manufacturers  to 
warrant  that  vehicles  or  engines  they  produce 
are  of  substantially  the  same  construction  as 
the  prototype  vehicle  with  respect  to  which 
the  certificate  of  conformity  was  Issued.  The 
Senate  amendment  required  ( effective  00 
days  after  the  Administrator  establishes 
feasible  testing  methods  and  procedures) 
that  manufacturers  warrant  that  vehicles 
and  engines  will  conform  with  applicable 
amission  standards  throughout  their  useful 
Ufe  (set  at  6  years  or  50,000  miles  J  If  main- 
tenance and  certain  other  requirements  are 
met. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  also  authorised  the 
Administrator.  If  he  drtermlnod  that  any 
flajMt  or  category  of  vehicles  or  engines  did 
not  conform  with  applicable  emission  stand- 
ards, lo  require  manufacturers  to  notify  pur- 
chasers of  such  nonconformity.  Moreover,  If 
a  manufacturer  discovered  such  noncon- 
formity during  the  term  of  any  warranty  re- 
quired imder  the  Senate  amendment,  he  was 
nqnired  to  notify  purchasers  of  the  noncon- 
formity and  to  remedy  such  nonconformity 
at  no  oost  to  the  owner. 


The  conference  substitute  adopts  subitan- 
tlaUy  the  provisions  of  the  House  bUl  re- 
lating to  prototype  and  production  Une  test- 
ing and  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment relating  to  compliance  after  sale  and 
warranty.  The  Administrator  would  be  re- 
quired to  test,  or  require  to  be  tested,  any 
new  motor  vehicle  or  engine  submitted  by 
any  manufacturer  lo  determine  whether 
such  vehicle  or  engine  meets  Federal  emis- 
sion standards.  If  such  vehicle  or  engine 
conforms,  Administrator  shaU  issue  certifi- 
cate of  conformity  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  year.  AddltlonaUy,  the  Adminis- 
trator would  be  required  to  test  any  emission 
system  Incorporated  in  an  automobile  sub- 
mitted by  any  person  (who  need  not  be  an 
automobUe  manufacturer)  to  determine 
whether  such  system  meets  the  statutory 
emission  standards  prescribed  by  section  303. 
He  Is  to  Inform  automobile  manufacturer. 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  the 
pubUc  of  the  results  of  such  tests.  The  Ad- 
ministrator may  test  (or  prescrit>e  tests  to 
be  performed  by  the  manufacturer)  all  or  a 
sample  of  vehicles  or  engines  on  the  assembly 
line  to  determine  whether  such  vehicle*  or 
engines  actually  conform  with  appUcable 
emission  sUndards.  If  the  Administrator  de- 
termines that  such  vehicles  or  engines  do 
not  conform,  he  may  suspend  or  revoke  cer- 
tificate m  whole  or  in  part.  Such  suspension 
or  revocation  shaU  apply  to  vehicles  manu- 
factured after  dale  of  notification  (or  If 
manufactured  prior  thereto,  to  velilcles  stUl 
In  the  hands  of  the  manufacturer).  Such 
suspension  or  revocation  shall  continue  imtU 
the  .\dmInlstrator  finds  that  vehicles  or  en- 
gines conform.  During  the  period  of  suspen- 
sion or  revocr.tlon.  the  Administrator  may 
Issue  certificate  of  conformity  applicable  to 
those  vehicles  or  engines  which  he  has  found 
actually  conform  to  emission  standards.  An 
administrative  bearing,  with  Judicial  review. 
Is  provided. 

The  Administrator's  employees  may  con- 
duct plant  Inspections  or  inspect  records 
upon  presentation  of  appropriate  credentials. 
To  assist  prospective  purchasers,  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  to  make  available  to  the  pub- 
Uc comparative  test  results. 

The  Administrator  Is  required  to  establish 
methods  for  testing  vehicles  and  englQce  In 
actual  use  to  determine  their  compliance 
with  emission  requirements  during  their  use- 
ful Ufe  (5  years  or  50.000  mllei,  as  defined  by 
the  statute). 

The  provision  for  warranty  follows  the  Sen- 
ate bill  except,  in  addition  to  establishing 
test  procedures,  the  Administrator  must  find 
that  Inspection  faclUtles  or  equipment  are 
available  to  enforce  Individual  vehicle  com- 
pliance. Also  a  warranty  will  not  become  ef- 
fective for  a  vehicle  unless  failure  to  comply 
with  a  standard  subjects  the  purchaaer  to 
sanctions.  Proper  operation  and  maintenance 
are  a  precondition  to  the  manufacttirer'a  ob- 
ligation. In  addition  to  the  performance  war- 
ranty, the  conference  substitute  calls  for  a 
defect  warranty  for  materials  and  workman- 
ship. 

If  the  Administrator  determines  (on  the 
basis  of  Inspections  or  studies)  that  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  any  class  of  vehicles  or 
engines,  although  properly  maintained  and 
used,  do  not  meet  the  emission  standarda 
during  the  useful  life  of  such  vehicles  or 
engines,  he  shaU  notify  the  manufacturer  of 
such  nonconformity,  and  he  shall  require 
the  manufacturer  to  submit  a  plan  for 
remedying  such  nonconformity.  In  the  eaae 
of  properly  used  and  maintained  vehicles  and 
engines,  this  is  to  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  manufacturer.  If  b  monufacturer  dts- 
agrees  with  such  determination  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  afford  the  manufacturer  and 
other  interested  persona  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  views  at  a  pubUc  hearing.  Un- 
less, upon  such  hearing,  the  Administrator 
withdraws  such  determination,  he  shall, 
within  60  days  aft«r  completion  of  the  hear- 
ing, oMer  the  mauufiuturer  to  notify  p\ir- 


obaaen.  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  concerning  notification  prooe- 
dtire.  Any  cost  obligation  incurred  by  any 
dealer  is  to  be  borne  by  the  manufacturer 
and  transfer  of  such  coert  obligation  through 
franchise  or  any  agreements  from  a  manu- 
facturer to  a  dealer  is  prohibited. 

If  a  manufacturer's  advertising  makes  any 
statement  respecting  the  cost  or  value  of 
emission  control  devices  or  systems,  such 
statement  mu*t  set  forth  the  cost  or  value 
attributed  to  such  devices  or  systems  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  (through  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics).  The  manufacturer  shall 
furnish  auch  written  instructions  for  main- 
tenance and  use  of  any  vehicles  and  engine! 
by  ultimate  purchasers  as  are  necessary  to 
assiire  proper  functioning  of  emission  con- 
trol devices  or  systems.  The  manufacture 
must  Indicate  by  a  permanently  attached 
label  that  the  vehicle  or  engine  Is  covered 
by  a  certificate  of  conformity. 
Section  208.  State  motor  vehicle  emiuion 

standarda 
The  Senate  amendment  modified  section 
30B  of  existing  law  to  expand  the  authority 
of  States  to  adopt  and  enforce  emiseloo 
standards  for  new  motor  vehicles  and  en- 
gines. The  House  bill  did  not  change  exUt- 
ing  law. 

The  conference  subetitute  foUows  the 
House  bill  by  retaining  the  provision  ol 
existing  law. 

Section  211,  Bcgvlation  of  fueiM 
Existing  law  (sec.  310  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act)  provtdee  for  registration  of  fuels  and 
fuel  additives  delivered  for  Introduction  Into 
commerce.  The  Houfie  bui  amended  this  sec- 
tion to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  ee- 
tabllsh  standards  respecting  the  physical  or 
chemical  properties  of  any  fuel  or  fuel  addi- 
tive by  specifying  Umltations  on  (or  p«x>- 
vlding  for  elimination  of)  Ingredients  (in- 
cluding additives)  or  on  the  physical  cr 
chemical  characteristics  of  any  fuel  or  class 
of  fuels  If  either  (1)  emission  products  from 
the  fuel  or  fuel  additive  endanger  puliUc 
health  cr  welfare,  or  (3)  the  fuel  or  futf 
addlUve  wUl  significantly  Impair  perform- 
ance of  an  emission  control  device  or  system 
In  general  use  (or  Ukely  to  be  In  general  use) 
on  a  significant  number  of  motor  vehicles  cr 
motor  vehicle  engines.  Such  standarda  must 
be  based  on  specified  medical,  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, and  technological  findings  spactfled 
in  the  House  blU. 

The  Administrator's  authority  under  the 
House  bUl  was  applicable  to  all  types  of 
fueU,  whether  used  In  stationary  sources  or 
in  motor  vehicles,  except  that  It  did  not  apply 
to  avl&llon  fuel  or  additives  thereto. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  fuel 
registration  provisions  to  expand  the  Admini- 
stration's authority  In  this  area,  and  in  sddl- 
tton  authorized  him  to  control  or  prohibit 
the  introduction  into  commerce  of  any  fuel 
for  use  in  vehicle  engines  U  the  combustion 
or  evaporaUon  of  such  fuel  produces  emis- 
sions which  endanger  the  pubUc  health  or 
welfare,  or  If  such  emissions  prevent  op- 
eration of  effective  systems  for  the  control 
of  emissions  frtmi  any  vehicle  or  vehicle  en- 
gine which  the  Administrator  finds  wotUd 
otherwise  conform  to  applicable  emission 
standards.  The  Administrator  waa  required 
to  hold  pubUc  heorlnga  and  moke  certain 
findings  before  estAbUshing  a  control  or  pro- 
hibition under  this  provision.  ReguUtlon  of 
motor  vehicle  fuels  by  Statee  and  poUtlcal 
subdivisions  for  purposes  of  emission  oon- 
trol  waa  preempted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Under  the  conference  substitute  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  control  or  prohibit  manu- 
facture or  sale  of  any  motor  vehicle  fuel  or 
fuel  additive  If  any  emissions  therefrom 
will  endanger  the  public  health  or  welfare, 
or  If  emission  products  of  such  fuel  or  addi- 
tive wiU  impair  to  a  significant  degree  tSie 
performance  of  any  emission  control  device 
or  system  which  U  or  wUl  be  In  general  xam. 
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BslstlBg  proTlolona  of  law  relating  to  regls- 
tintlon  of  fuels  and  fuel  additives  are  re- 
tained with  some  revtslona. 

Before  controlling  or  prohibiting  manu- 
facture or  aale,  the  Administrator  la  re- 
quired  to  consider  specific  technical  and 
cost  factors.  Automobile  manufacturers  are 
required  to  fumlxb  to  the  Administrator  &nj 
Information  developed  concerning  emlsalons 
from  motor  vehicles  resulting  from  the  use 
of  any  fuel  or  fuel  additive  or  the  effect  of 
such  use  on  the  performsoice  of  any  emis- 
sion control  device  or  system. 

No  State  may  prescribe  or  enforce  controls 
or  probibltioas  respecting  any  fuel  or  addi- 
tive unless  they  are  Identical  to  tboee  pre- 
ac^fbed  by  the  Federal  OoTemment  or  unless 
a  State  Un piemen tatloa  plan  under  sec.  UO 
includes  provision  for  fuel  or  additive  control 
and  such  plan  Is  approved  by  the  Admin- 
istrator as  being  necessary  for  achievement 
of  national  air  quality  standards.  These  re- 
strictions will  not  Apply  to  California. 

A  clTll  penalty  of  tlO.OOO  per  day  la  pro- 
vided for  Tlolatlona  of  the  proTlsIons  relat- 
ing to  fuels  and  additives. 
Section  210.  State  grants 

The  Hotise  bill  made  no  changes  In  exist- 
ing law  imder  vhlcb  the  Administrator  may 
ma^e  grants  to  Stat«  air  pollution  control 
agencies  In  an  amount  up  to  two-thirds  of 
the  cost  of  developing  uniform  motor  vehicle 
emission  device  inspection  and  emission  test- 
lag  programs. 

Under  tba  Senate  amendment,  such  grant 
authority  would  be  broadened  (1)  to  cover 
the  costs  of  maintaining,  as  well  as  develop- 
ing, such  programs  and  (2)  to  include  emis- 
sion control  programs  as  well  as  device  In- 
spection and  emission  testing  programs.  The 
Senate  amendment  also  provided  that  grants 
under  section  210  would  be  In  addition  to, 
and  not  supplant,  existing  funding  programs 
of  a  State  for  air  pollution  oontrol. 

The  conference  substitute  provision  Is  the 
same  as  that  in  the  Senate  amendment  ex- 
cept that    (I)    the  language  providing  that 
section  210  grants  must  be  In   addition  to 
existing  State   funding  programA   Ls  deleted, 
and   (2)  such  grants  to  any  State  ore  made 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  State  pro- 
gram Includes  provisions  designed  to  Insure 
that  emission  control  devices  and  systems  on 
vehicles  In  actual  use  are  not  disconnected 
or  rendered  Inoperative. 
Section  212.  Development  of  low-emiasUm 
vehicles 
The   Senate   amendment   contains   provi- 
sions not  In  the  House  bill  under  which  the 
develc^ment  of  low-emlsslon  vehicles  would 
be   encouraged    by   requiring    such    vehicles 
to  be  purchased  for  use  by  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  If  the  cost  of  such  vehi- 
cles would  not  exceed  150  per  centum  (200 
per  centum  tn  the  case  of  vehicles  powered 
by  new  inherently  low-poUutlng  propulsion 
systems)   of  the  retail  price  of  any  class  or 
model  of  motor  vehicle  for  which  such  low- 
emission  vehicles  are  a  certified  substitute. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment,  such  certifica- 
tions   would    be    mAde    by    a    Low-Emlsslou 
Vehicle  Certification  Board  composed  of  the 
heads  of  designated  Interested  FedersJ  agen- 
cies,   and    two    members    appointed    by   the 
President.  The  Board  may  certify  any  class 
or  model  of  motor  vehicles  only  If  a  certi- 
fication ^plication  has  been  filed  In  accord- 
ance   with    regulations    prescribed    by    the 
Board,  If  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental  Protection   Agency   determines  that 
the  vehicle  concerned  Ls  a  low-emission  vehi- 
cle,   BLiid    the    Board    determines    that    such 
vehicles  In  use  at  that  time  by  Federal  agen- 
cies. The  Senate  amendment  authorized  an 
annual  appropriation  of  not  to  exceed  t60,- 
000.000   for   paying   addiuonal   omotints   for 
low-emlsslon   vehicles  pursuant  to.  and  for 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  312. 

The    conference    substitute    substantially 
incorpormtes   the  provisions  a<   tbs  Senate 


amendment.  One  significant  change  relates 
to  the  definition  of  low-emlsslon  vehicles. 
Under  the  Senate  provision,  a  low-emls- 
slon vehicle  is  defined  as  any  motor  vehicle 
which  produces  significantly  less  pollution 
than  the  class  or  model  of  vehicle  for  which 
the  Board  may  certify  It  as  a  suitable  sub- 
stitute. Under  the  conference  substitute,  the 
definition  of  a  low-emlsslon  vehicle  takes 
into  account  the  applicable  emission  stand- 
ards which  will  be  applied  with  respect  to 
newly-manufactured  motor  vehicles  under 
section  202  by  providing  that  a  low-emlsslon 
vehicle  Is  one  which  (11  emits  any  air  pol- 
lutant In  amounts  significantly  below  new 
motor  vehicle  'standards  applicable  under 
such  section  202  at  the  time  of  procurement 
to  that  type  or  vehicle;  and  (3)  with  respect 
to  all  other  air  pollutants,  meets  the  new 
motor  vehicle  standards  applicable  under 
such  section  203  at  the  time  of  procurement 
to  that  type  of  vehicle. 

The  conference   substitute   would   reduce 
the  authorisations  In  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: t6  million  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal 
year  1971   and  $35  mllUon  for  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1973- 
Section  241.  Aircraft  emiaaion  ttandarda 
Under  the  House  bill  (In  a  separate  part  of 
title  n  of  the  Clean  Air  Act)  the  Administra- 
tor was  required  to  prescribe,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, standards  applicable  to  the  emission 
of  any  substance  from  aircraft  or  aircraft  en- 
gines which  In  his  Judgment  would,  or  likely 
would,  cause  or  contribute  to  air  pollution 
which   endangers   the   health   or   welfare   of 
any  persona.  The  Administrator  was  required 
to  consult  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istrator before   prescribing  such  standards. 
The  House  bill  required  the  Administrator  of 
the    Environmental    Protection    Agency,    m 
prescribing  such  standards,  to  consider  tech- 
nological feasibility  and  economic  cosu;   to 
Include  such   requirements  with  respect  to 
manufacturers'  warranties  on  aircraft  emis- 
sion control  systems  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  Act;   and  to  make 
any  such  standard  effective  with  respect  to 
any  class  of  aircraft  or  aircraft  engines  on 
such  date  as  the  Administrator  determines 
appropriate  after  taking  into  account  such 
period  of  time  as  may  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  compliance.  The  House  bill  also  pro- 
vided that  the  Federal  Aviation  Administra- 
tor would  apply  such  emission  standards  in 
the  certification  and  Inspection  of  aircraft 
and  aircraft  engines  pursuant  to  his  author- 
ity under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
Under  the  House  bill,  the  States  were  pre- 
empted   from    adopting    or    enforcing    any 
emission   control   standard   with   respect   to 
aircraft  or  aircraft  engines  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral standards  would  apply- 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  aircraft  and 
aircraft  engine  emissions  were  treated  In  a 
manner  substantially  similar  to  tdat  In  the 
House  bill  with  the  exception  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator   was    not    required    to    consider 
technological  feasibility  and  economic  costs 
in  prescribing  emission  standards  and  that 
new  aircraft  and  aircraft  engines  were  sub- 
ject   to    certification    and    compliance    pro- 
cedures similar  to  those  which  would  be  ap- 
plied to  new  motor  vehicles  and  new  vehicle 
engmes   under    section    303   of   the   Senate 
amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  requires  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  EnvironmenuU  Pro- 
tection Agency  set  forth,  after  a  160-day 
study  of  the  effect  of  aircraft  emissions  on  sir 
quality,  and  the  availability  of  emUslon  con- 
trol technology,  and  after  public  bearings  In 
regions  where  air  quality  Is  most  affected  by 
aircraft  emissions,  standards  for  such  emis- 
sions to  take  effect  after  such  time  as  the 
Administrator.  In  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  deems  necessary  to 
develop  and  apply  requisite  technology.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation  la  required  to 
enforce  these  standards,  and  States  and  po- 
UUcal    subdivisions    are    prohibited    from 


adopting  or  enforcing  aircraft  emission 
standards  unless  they  are  identical  to  stand- 
ards prescribed  under  this  legislation. 
Section  244.  Aviation  fuel  itandards 
The  House  bill  amended  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
standards  for  aviation  fuels  for  the  purpose 
of  controlling  or  reducing  aircraft  emissions. 
The  Senate  amendment  Included  no  compar- 
able provision. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
House  bin  except  that  the  fuel  standards  are 
to  be  recommended  by  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency.  The 
Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration is  required  to  prescribe  such 
recommended  standards. 

Section  303.  Smergency  powers 
The  House  blU  retained  the  provision  of 
existing  law  tSec.  lOB(k)  )  relating  to  direct 
action  by  the  Administrator  to  seek  an  In- 
junction to  abate  pollution  which  presents 
an  imminent  and  substantial  endangerment 
to  public  health  without  regard  to  locadoQ 
of  the  source  or  sources  of  such  pollution. 
The  Senate  amendment  retained  substan- 
tially the  same  authority  but  placed  It  In  a 
new  section. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  Ben- 
ate  amendment. 

Section  304.  Citizen  tuiU 
The  House  blU  did  not  Include  a  provtslon 
for  citizen  suits.  The  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized citizen  suits  sgmlnst  violators,  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  the  Administrator  to 
seek  abatement  of  such  violations  or  for  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  the  Act.  Notice 
of  thirty  days  was  required  except  In  certain 
instances.  Discretionary  authority  was  pro- 
vided to  the  court  to  grant  reasonable  at- 
torney and  expert  witness  fees.  Other  rights 
to  seek  enforcement  of  standards  under  other 
provisions  of  law  were  not  affected. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  provi- 
sions for  dtlxen  suits  with  certain  limits- 
tlOQs.  Suits  against  the  Admluistrat^u-  are 
Limited  to  alleged  failure  to  perform  manda- 
tory functions  to  be  performed  by  him.  Suits 
against  violators.  Including  the  United  States 
and  other  government  agencies,  to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  the  Conatltutlon,  would 
also  be  authorised.  Prior  to  commencing  any 
action  In  the  district  courts,  the  plaintiff 
must  have  provided  the  violator,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  State  with  sixty  days 
notice.  If  an  sbalemeDt  sctlon  Is  pending 
and  Is  being  diligently  pursued  In  a  United 
States  or  State  court,  such  action  cannot  be 
commenced  but  any  party  In  Interest  may 
intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

No  delay  following  notice  is  required  where 
there  is  an  alleged  violation  of  a  hasardous 
emission  standard  or  of  an  order  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. The  conference  .substitute  also 
provides  that  actions  respecting  violations 
by  stationary  sources  are  to  be  brought  in 
the  district  m  which  the  source  is  located  and 
estabUshee  that,  in  any  action,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  Intervene  as  a  matter  of  right. 

The  courts'  discretionary  authority  to 
award  costs,  as  provided  In  the  Senate 
amendment,  Is  retained,  fn  addition  the 
Courts'  discretionary  authority  to  require 
filing  of  bond  if  a  temporary  restraining 
order  or  preliminary  injunction  la  sought  U 
noted. 

The  right  of  persons  <or  class  of  persona) 
to  seek  enforcement  or  other  relief  under 
any  statute  or  common  law  ts  not  affected. 
Section  305.  Appearance 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  authority 
for  the  Administrator  to  represent  himself 
In  court  rather  lh%n  relying  on  the  Attorney 
General.  The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a 
similar  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  the  Ad- 
ministrator with  authority  to  represent  him- 
self In  a  court  acUon  If.  afUr  notloe.  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the  Attorney 
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General  will  not  act.  or  wUI  not  act  soon 
enough. 

Section  306.  Federal  procurement 

The  Senate  bill  amended  the  Act  by  adding 
a  new  section  306  declaring  that  any  person 
not  tn  compliance  with  a  Federal  court  order 
Issued  pursu&nt  to  the  Act  or  convicted  by 
a  Federal  court  for  a  knowing  violation  of  an 
amission  standard  or  limitation  under  the 
Act  would  not  be  eligible  to  enter  Into  pro- 
curement contracts  with  Federal  agencies, 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary  certifies 
that  the  person  has  come  into  compliance. 
The  section  also  directed  the  President  to 
Issue  an  order  instructing  Federal  agencies 
to  effectuate  the  purpose  and  policy  of  the 
Act  In  entering  into  contracts,  and  In  mak- 
ing grants  and  loans,  but  further  authorised 
the  President  to  exempt  a  particular  con- 
tract, loan,  or  grant  from  all  or  part  of  the 
provisions  of  the  section  where  necessary  In 
the  interests  of  the  United  States.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  provisions. 

The  conference  substitute  Is  more  limited 
than  the  Senate  provision.  It  provides  that 
persons  convicted  of  a  knowing  violation  of 
standards  or  limitations  shall  be  Ineligible 
to  enter  Into  Federal  contracts  until  the 
Administrator  certifies  that  the  violation  has 
been  corrected.  The  remainder  of  the  con- 
ference substitute  follows  the  Senate  amend- 
ment by  requiring  the  President  to  issue  an 
order  requiring  Federal  agencies  (1)  to  assist 
In  the  implementation  of  this  Act  and  (2)  to 
establish  sanctions  for  non-compliance.  Au- 
thority Is  provided  to  exempt  contracts,  loans, 
and  grants  In  the  paramount  interest  of  the 
United  States  from  such  sanctions  for  rea- 
sons of  national  security.  Such  exemptions 
and  other  efforts  to  implement  the  Act  ore  to 
be  reported  to  the  Congress. 
Section  307.  AdministTatix>e  proceedings  and 
fudtcial  reiHew 

The  Senate  bill  Inserted  a  new  section  808 
In  the  Act  to  establish  guidelines  and  specify 
forums  for  Judicial  review  of  certain  actions 
of  the  Secretary  provided  for  under  the  Act 
and  the  proposed  amendments,  and  provided 
that  commencement  of  such  proceeding's 
would  not  stay  applicability  of  any  stand- 
ard, requirement,  limitation,  or  waiver  which 
was  the  subject  of  the  Secretary's  action.  No 
comparable  provisions  appeared  in  the  House 
bill. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  provi- 
sions relating  to  subpenos,  specifies  the 
courts  in  which  certain  appeals  may  be  pros- 
ecuted, and  the  circumstances  under  which 
Additional  evidence  may  be  ordered  by  the 
courts  to  be  taken  by  the  Administrator. 
Secfion  308.  Mandatory  licensing 

The  Senate  amendments  contained  provi- 
sions for  the  mandatory  licensing  of  patents, 
trade  secrets,  and  know-how  whenever  the 
Administrator  determined  that  the  achieve- 
ment of  standards  established  under  specified 
sections  of  the  Senate  amendments  required 
the  utilization  of  such  patents,  trade  secrets 
or  know-how.  The  House  bill  did  not  contain 
comparable  provisions.  The  conference  sub- 
•tttttte  is  limited  to  patents.  It  would  au- 
thorlae  the  Attorney  General  (rather  than 
tbe  Administrator)  to  certify  to  a  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  that  conditions  specified  in  the 
section  (relating  to  (1)  the  need  for  tislng 
the  patent  to  achieve  emtadon  tlmltatilais 
required  by  this  Act,  (3)  the  absence  of  al- 
ternative methods  to  achieve  such  emissions, 
and  (8)  resulting  lessening  of  competition 
or  monopolization)  exist  and  may  seek  a 
court  rule  requiring  licensing  on  such  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions  as  the  court 
msy  determine. 

Section  401.  tfotse  pollutton 

The  Senate  bin  added  a  new  Title  IV  to  the 
Act.  which  directed  the  Secretary  of  Hieslth, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  establish  an  Office 
of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control  for  the  pur- 


pose of  investigating  and  identifying  the 
sources  of  noises  and  effects  on  public  health 
and  welfare,  and  to  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  within  one  year  of  enactment 
the  results  of  the  investigation  and  study. 
The  Senate  amendment  also  provided  s  spe- 
cific authorization  of  £30  million  to  carry 
out  Title  IV.  The  House  bill  made  no  provi- 
sion respecting  noise. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  amendment. 
Section  309.  Authorizations 

Tbe   House   bill   would   authorise  appro- 
priations of  the  following  amounts: 


Flscsl  yat 


SeclM 


ucnoa 


Total 


1971 I7&,00Q,000  9125,000,000  1200.000.000 

1972 UCOOCOOO  150.000,000  250.000,000 

1973 ■  128^000.000  aO.ODO.000  325.000,000 

Tols 300,000,000  475.000.000  775.000.000 


The  Senate  bin  would  autborln  appropri- 
ations of  the  following  amounts: 


Rscal  yesr 


Tottf 


1971 1125,000,000  >150,000,OOQ  (275,000.000 

1972 1».000,000  250,000,000  400.000.000 

1973 175,000.000  325.000,000  00,000.000 

Tolsl 450,000,000  725.000.000  1. 17&.000.0(n 


It  Should  be  noted  that  the  Senate  bill 
would  redesignate  section  309  as  section  817. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  bill  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  S16  million  under 
the  proposed  new  section  107  (long-term 
contract  for  research  on  effects  of  olr  pol- 
lution j;  (30  million  under  Title  TV  for  the 
Office  of  Noise  Abatement  and  Control;  and 
•50  million  annually  for  low  omlfl^^n  ve- 
hicle procurement. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
House  amount  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  for  Sec 
104  and  Sec.  309— e  total  of  »200  mUlion.  For 
Fiscal  Tear  1973  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  a  total  of  »3&0  mllUoo  of  which 
•  125  million  Is  for  research  on  fuels  and  ve- 
hicles. For  Fiscal  Year  1973  the  authorization 
Is  $130  million  for  research  under  Section 
104  out  of  a  total  of  •460  mlUlon.  In  addi- 
tion the  conference  substitute  retains  $15 
mlUion  for  long  term  contracts  for  air  pol- 
lution effects  research  under  Section  103,  kSO 
million  for  funding  the  Office  of  Noise  Abate- 
ment In  the  Elnvlronmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  $55  mlUlon  for  low  emission 
vehicle  procurement.  $5  million  of  which  Is 
authorized  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  and  $35  mil- 
lion each  for  Fiscal  Years  1973  and  1973. 
Section  310.  Policy  revtew 

The  Senate  amendment  provides  a  stat- 
utory requirement  that  the  Administrator 
review  and  comment  on  environmental  Im- 
pact statements  required  by  Public  Iaw  90- 
190  (The  National  Environmental  Policy  Act). 
The  Senate  amendment  also  required  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  to  review 
any  determination  of  environmental  impact 
and  make  reootnmendatlon  to  the  President. 
The  House  bill  had  no  such  provision. 

The  conference  agreement  follows  substan- 
tially the  Senate  version.  The  Administra- 
tor Is  Instructed  to  review  and  comment  on 
Federal  actions  which  affect  the  environment 
and  make  such  comments  public  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  review.  The  conference  sub- 
statute  eliminates  the  requirement  that  the 
Council  make  a  public  recommendation  to 
the  President. 

HsaxxT  O.  BTsoaaas, 
JoHir  JasuAN, 
Patti.  O.  Rocbs. 
WiLIXUC    L.    Bpkikgxx, 
Anchex  Nklsem, 
Managtn  on  the  Part  of  Vie  Boute. 


HOUSINO  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1970— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  or  the 
bill  (H.R.  19436)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  urban  growth 
policy,  to  encourage  and  support  the 
proper  growth  and  development  of  oar 
States,  metropolitan  areas,  cities,  coun- 
ties, and  towns  wltli  emphasis  upon  new 
community  and  inner  city  development, 
to  extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to 
housing  and  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes : 

CONITBZNCZ    Repost  (H.    Rbt.    No.   91-1784) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUI  (HJt. 
19438)  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  urtian  growth  policy,  to  encourage 
and  support  the  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  States,  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
counties,  sind  towns  with  emphasis  upon  new 
community  and  inner  city  development,  to 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  housing 
and  urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  san^e  with  an  amendment  ss 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the 
foUowlng : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970". 
TITLS  I— MORTGAGE  CREDIT 
BXTXMSiON  or  PsocaaMs 

Sec.  101.  (a)  SeotloD  3(a)  of  the  NaUonal 
Bousing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "Jan- 
uary 1.  1971"  In  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "October  1,  187a". 

<b)  SecUon  217  of  luch  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "January  1,  1971"  and  Inserting 
in  ueu  thereof  "October  l.  1973". 

(c)  Section  221(f)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1971"  In  the  fifth 
sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Octo- 
ber 1.  1973-. 

(d)  Section  236  (m)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1971"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "October  1.  1972". 

<e)  Section  236(n)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "October  1,  1971"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "October  1.  1972*'. 

(f)  Section  BOO(f)  of  such  Act  ts  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  1971"  m  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  therec^ 
"October  1, 1972". 

(g)  SeoUon  810(k)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1.  1971"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"October  1. 1972". 

(h)  Section  1003  (s)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1,  I97I"  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"October  1,  1972". 

<i)  Section  1101  (a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "January  1.  1971"  In  the  sec- 
ond sentence  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"October  1. 1973". 

AUTHORIZATION  TO%  ASStSTANCV  PATlCEKTa 

vtanat  szcnoifs  sis  axv  sss 
Sec.  102.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sec- 

uon  236fh)  (1)  of  the  Nstlonal  Housing  Act 

Is  smended — 

(1)     by    tnsertlnf    "outstanding"    before 

"contracts"  the  first  place  the  term  appears; 

and 

(3)    by  striking  out  "^y  •135,000.000  on 

July  1.  1970.  and  by  1170.000.000  on  July  I, 

1971"    and   inserting    In    lieu    thereof    "hy 


n^/i^^nK^K   i*y     iQyr\ 
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•X50.000.000  on  July   X.   1970.   *Od  by  S300,- 
000.000  on  July  X.  1971". 

(b)  The  second  ientence  of  swtlon  3a«(l) 
(1)  of  SUCH  Act  Ifi  unended — 

( 1 )  by  losCT^tlng  "outstanding"  betors 
"contracts"  the  first  place  the  term  appear*; 
and 

(at  by  Btrtking  out  "by  tiaS.OOO.OOO  on 
July  1.  1970,  and  by  tlTD.OOO.OOO  on  July  1. 
1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "by  •160.- 
000.000  on  JulT  1.  1970.  and  by  •300.000,000 
on  July  1. 1971 '. 

MM^re  srFPi-EMorr  patkekts 

S«c.  103.  Section  101(a>  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  ol  1965  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  by  •100,000.- 
000  on  July  1.  1970"  and  Inserting  In  Uou 
thereof  "by  8100.000.000  on  July  I.  1970. 
and  by  •40.000.000  on  July  1.  197X". 
OOMrCKSATION  FOB  DOTCTS  EN  SECTIOK  33* 
EXISTIKG  HOUSING 

Sic.  104  Secuon  518  of  the  National  Hom- 
ing Act  u  amended  by  redesignating  aub- 
■ectlon  (b)  as  subsection  <c)  and  inserting 
aftc-r  subsection  (a)  a  new  Hub&eotlon  as 
followi: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
expenditures  to  correct,  or  to  compensate  the 
owner  for.  structural  or  other  defect*  which 
seriously  affect  the  ii*e  and  llvabllUy  of  any 
single-family  dwelling  which  la  covered  by  a 
mortgage  Inaiired  under  section  235  of  this 
Act  and  \s  more  than  one  year  old  on  the  date 
of  the  Issuance  of  the  insurance  commitment. 
If  (11  the  owner  requests  assistance  from  the 
Secretary  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
ln«uranc«  of  the  mortgage,  or.  in  the  eaae 
of  a  dwelling  covered  by  a  mortgage  which 
was  Insured  prtcr  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  subeectlon.  and  {2t  the 
defect  13  one  that  existed  on  the  date  of  the 
Issuance  of  the  Insurance  commitment  and 
ts  one  that  a  proper  inspection  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  disclose.  The  Secretary 
may  require  from  the  seller  of  any  such 
dwelling  an  agreement  to  reimburse  him  for 
any  payments  made  pursuant  to  this  aub- 
•ectlon  with  respect  to  such  dwelling.** 
CSC  or  EXISTING  BOtrsn«o  trNOEX  sxcnoit  295 

PKOCmAM 

3mc.  105.  Section  335  (h)  of  tbm  National 
Housing  Act  Is  amended— 

(X)  by  strllclng  out  "July  1,  1971"  in  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (3)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "July  1, 1973";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(4)  At  least  10  j>eT  centum  of  the  total 
amount  of  contracts  for  assistance  payments 
autbortxed  by  appropriation  Acts  to  be  made 
afts-  June  30,  1971.  shall  be  available  for 
use  only  with  respect  to  dwelllnge.  or  dwel- 
ling units  In  pro]ecta.  which  are  approved 
by  the  Secretary  prior  to  substantial  re- 
habUltatlon." 

IIORTGACK     ENStTKANCX     tJNDZa     SXCTIOIf     335  (I> 
VOt  BXBAaiLZTATlON    OF   OUrtXXXS 

Skc.  106.  Section  335(1)  (8)  (A)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "if  the  dwelling  Is  purchaaed  with  the 
aAsUtance  of  a  nonprofit  organization  and  la" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "and  which  is". 

ASaXSTANCK    TJlfVt*.    SECTlOll    338    rtOOMAM    FOB 

coopcasTiTS  paoj«CT»  fikancib  tmnix  cxa- 

TAIN    STATZ  Oa   LOCAL  PBOOaAMS 

Sec.  107.  SecUon  336(b)  {2)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  La  anut&ded  by  Inserting  "(A)" 
after  "the  cooperative  asaoclatloo  of  which 
the  family  Is  a  member  shall  operate'*,  and 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  followlngr  ";  or  (B)  a  housing 
project  which  U  financed  under  a  State  or 
local  program  providing  assistance  through 
loans,  loan  Insurance,  or  tax  abatements, 
and  which  prior  to  completion  of  construc- 
tion or  rehabilitation  Is  approved  for  re- 
celTlsg  the  benefits  of  this  section". 
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tUCLVStOV    OF    CXaXAlN    COSTS    IK    SECTION    aSS 

psojEcra 
SBC.  106.  SecUon  236(b>  of  tbe  National 
Housing  Act  la  amended  by  adding  at  the 
and  thereof  the  following  new  wntenoe : 
"The  term  'mortgage  insurance  premium', 
when  used  In  this  section  In  relation  to  a 
project  financed  by  a  loan  under  a  State  or 
local  program,  means  such  fees  and  cbarges, 
approved  by  the  Secretary,  as  are  payable  by 
the  mortgagor  to  the  SUte  or  local  agency 
mortgagee  to  meet  reserve  requirements  and 
administrative  expenses  of  such  agency." 

MAXDCUK  AMOUNT  OF  rHA-IN5Cazn   HOSFITAl, 
MOBTOAGK 

Sec.  109.  Section  a42(d)(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "135.000,000"  and  insertUig  In  Ueu  there- 
of "»50,000,000". 

UOBTGACX    IKStTBANCa   FOB   PBOPKIZTABT 
HOePITALa 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Section  ataibMlKC)  of  the 
National  BousLing  Act  is  amended  to  read  us 
follows: 

"(C)  which  Is  a  proprietary  facility,  or  fa- 
cility of  a  private  nonprofit  corporation  or  as- 
sociation, licensed  or  regulated  by  the  State 
(or.  If  there  Is  no  State  law  providing  for 
such  licensing  or  regulation  by  the  State. 
by  the  municipality  or  other  political  sub- 
division in  which  tbe  facility  Is  located): 
end". 

(b)  The  beading  of  section  342  of  such  Act 
is    amended    by    striking    out    "NONFtorrr". 

(c)  The  sixth  sentence  of  section  313(a) 
of  such  Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
Bsaoclatlon"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ", 
association,  or  other  organlxatlon". 

FHA    BUFrLamOTTAL    LOANS    FOB    MTTLTIFAIULT 


Sbc.  1X1.  Section  341  of  the  Nattonal  Homb- 
Ing  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  iQsertmg  "or  covered  by  a  mortgage 
held  by  the  Secretary"  Immediately  after 
"this  Act"  In  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a); 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  provlao  In  subaeo- 
Uon  (a)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  ":  Provided,  ThtX  a  loan  involving 
a  nursing  home  or  a  group  practice  facility 
may  also  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing equipment  to  be  used  In  the  operation 
Of  such  nursing  home  or  facility"; 

(31  by  Inserting  "or  an  amoimt  acceptable 
to  the  Secretary"  before  the  semloolon  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (b)(1):  and 

,4)  by  Inserting  "or  piirsuant  to  which  the 
original  mortgage  covering  the  project  or  fa- 
cility was  insured"  before  *':  and"  at  the  end 
of  subsection  (b)(6). 

KOBTGA(SS    FOB   CIVILIAH   PIBSONWBL   AT   ICILJ- 
TABT    DtSTAIXATTONB 

Sec.  113.  Section  B09(b)  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  IB  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  ":  provided.  That  the  Secre- 
tary shall  relieve  the  Secretary  of  I>efenae 
from  any  obligation  to  guarantee  the  Gen- 
eral Insiwance  Fund  from  loss  with  respect 
to  a  mortgage  assumed  by  a  person  ineligible 
to  receive  a  certificate  imder  subsection  (a). 
If  tbe  original  mortgagor  Is  Issued  another 
certificate  with  respect  to  a  mortgage  in- 
sured under  this  section  on  property  which 
tbe  Secretary  determlnee  Is  not  an  accept- 
able rUk". 

MoaXLZ  HOMX  LOAMS  UimBB  TITLB  X 

Sac.  113.  Section  3(b)  of  the  National 
Bousing  Act  Is  anaendMl — 

(X)  by  Inserting  in  clause  (1)  after  "VIO.- 
000"  the  foUowlng:  "{•15,000  In  the  case  of 
a  mobUe  home  oompoaad  of  two  or  more 
modules)";  and 

(3)  by  inserting  in  the  proviso  of  clause 
(3)  after  "dayi"  the  following:  "(fifteen 
yean  and  thirty-two  dayi  In  the  case  of  a 
mobile  home  oompoeed  of  two  or  more 
modules)". 


U&t  or  CXBTAIN  HOtraiNO  FACILTnXS  UNDSB 
SECTION  331  AND  SECTION  338  FOB  CUASS- 
BOOM    PUBFOSSS 

Sxc.  114.  (a)  Section  331  (f )  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  Ls  amende  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  the  second  paragraph  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  any  case  In  which  it  is  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  regulations  of  tbe 
Secretary  that  faclUties  In  existence  or  under 
construction  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
which  could  appropriately  be  used  for  class- 
room purposes  are  available  in  any  tuch 
property  or  project  and  that  public  schools 
In  th9  community  are  overcrowded  due  In 
part  to  the  attendance  at  such  schools  of  r«e- 
Idents  of  the  property  or  project,  such  facul- 
ties may  be  used  for  such  purposes  Ui  tli« 
extent  permitted  In  such  regulations  (wltii- 
out  being  subject  to  any  of  the  requirement* 
of  the  proviso  in  section  aao(d)  (3)  (B)  (It) 
except  the  requirement  that  the  project  be 
predominantly  residential) ". 

(b)  SecUon  336(]>(6)  of  such  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  (after 
and  below  subparagraph  (C) )  the  following 
new  sentence : 

"In  any  case  in  which  It  is  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  of  the  Secretarf 
that  facilities  in  existence  or  under  construfl- 
tlon  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Hou»- 
Ing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970 
which  could  appropriately  be  used  for  claas- 
room  purposes  are  available  in  any  sutfli 
property  or  project  and  that  public  schocls  In 
the  community  are  overcrowded  due  In  part 
to  tbe  attendance  at  such  schools  or  reaidenta 
of  the  property  or  project,  such  facilities  may 
be  used  for  such  purposes  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted In  such  regulations  (without  being 
subject  to  any  of  the  requirements  of  the 
first  proviso  In  subparagraph  (A)  except  the 
requirement  that  the  project  be  predomi- 
nantly residential ) ." 

CONGRCCATX    HOUaiNO    FOB    TSX    DtBPLACBO. 
I1,DBBLT.     AND    HAIfllJCAPFlD 

Sec.  114.  (a)  (1)  Section  231(f)  of  the  Na- 
ttonal Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  iint 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of  the 
foUowlng:  ";  Provided,  That  such  units.  In 
the  case  of  a  project  designed  primarily  for 
occupancy  by  displaced,  elderly,  or  handi- 
capped families,  need  not.  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  contain  kitchen  facUltlea, 
and  such  projects  may  include  central  dining 
and  other  shared  facilities." 

(3)  Section  331(f)  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "or  who  la  a  displaced  per- 
son." Inunedlately  after  "Housing  Act  of 
1969,"  in  the  fifth  sentence  of  the  seccmd 
paragraph;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "the  terms  'displaced 
family'  and  'displaced  families'  shall  mean 
a  family  or  families"  in  the  third  paragraph 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  terms 
'displaced  family*,  'displaced  famllloa'.  and 
'displaced  person'  shall  mean  a  fanUiy  or 
families,  or  a  person,". 

(b)(1)  Section  33a(J)  (6)  (B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
"units"  the  following:  ".  but  such  units,  in 
the  caw  of  a  project  designed  prtmarlly  for 
occupancy  by  displaced,  elderly,  or  handi- 
capped famlliea,  need  not,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  contain  kitchen  facUltlea". 

(3)  Section  236(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph: 

"<3>  Not  more  than  10  per  centtmi  of  tbe 
total  amount  of  interest  reduction  payments 
authorized  to  be  contracted  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  appropriation  Acta  as  provided  In 
paragraph  (1)  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1970  shall  be  contracted  to  be  made 
with  respect  to  projects  in  which  aU  or  part 
of  the  dwelling  units  do  not  contain  kltdien 
faculties." 
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(c)  Section  101(b)  of  the  Housing  and 
UrlMui  Development  Act  of  1965  la  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sentence:  "Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  preventing  payments  to  a 
hmulng  owner  with  respect  to  projects  in 
which  all  or  pan  of  the  dwelling  units  do 
not  contain  kitchen  facUltlea;  but  of  tbe 
total  amount  of  contracts  to  make  annual 
payments  approved  In  appropriation  Acta 
pursuant  to  subeectlon  (a)  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  tbe  Bousing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970,  not  more  than  10 
per  centum  In  the  aggregate  shall  be  made 
with  respect  to  such  projects." 

Wnh    aXXUBIXXTATION    BTANDAaDS    FOB    HOUSING 
IN  UBBAN  BEWEWAL  ABEAS 

Sbc.  lia.  Title  V  of  the  NaUonal  Housing 
Act  is  amended  by  *rfrt>"a  ^^  the  and  thereof 
the  foUowlng  new  section: 

FRA    BEBABILTTATION    STANDABDe   FOR    BOtrSDfa 
IN   iraSAN   BBNEWAl.   ABBAS 

"8bc.  634.  In  determining  whether  proper- 
ties should  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
prior  to  rebabllitatton  and  covered  by  mort- 
gages insured  under  title  n  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  shall  apply  unlfoixa  property  stand- 
ards as  between  properties  located  outside 
urban  renewal  areas  and  thoee  located  within 
urban  renewal  areas." 

XNTESTMCNT  OF  FHA  BKSXBTX  Finflie 

Sec.  117.  (a)  Section  206  of  the  National 
Bousing  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  tbe  first  sentence 
the  following:  "or  any  agency  of  the  United 
States:  Provided.  That  such  moneys  shaU  to 
tbe  maximum  extent  feasible  t»e  invested  In 
such  bonds  or  other  obligations  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  wlU  be  used  to  directly  sup- 
port the  residential  mortgage  market". 

(b)  Section  aiS(o)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  pertod  at  the  end  of 
tbe  second  sentence  tbe  foUowlng:  "or  any 
agency  of  the  United  States:  Provided.  That 
such  moneys  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  invested  in  such  bonds  or  otner 
obligations  the  proceeds  of  which  wUl  be 
used  to  directly  support  the  residential  mort- 
gage market". 

(c)  Section  33S(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  tbe  end  of 
the  third  sentence  the  foUowlng:  "or  any 
agency  of  the  United  States:  J^orldetf,  That 
such  moneys  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  invested  In  such  bonds  or  other 
obUgatlons  the  proceeds  of  which  wlU  be 
used  to  directly  support  the  residential  mort- 
gage market". 

{dt  Section  3a8(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  tbe  end  of 
the  sixth  sentence  the  foUowlng:  "or  any 
agency  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
Buch  moneys  shaU  to  the  maximum  extent 
feaslble  be  invested  in  such  boods  or  other 
obligations  the  proceeds  of  which  wUl  be 
"uaed  to  directly  support  the  residential 
"mortgage  market". 

(e)  Section  519(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  pertod  at  the  end  of 
the  first  aeuunce  the  foUowlng:  "or  any 
agency  of  the  United  Statee:  Prorided,  Thai 
such  moneys  shall  to  the  maximum  extent 
feasible  be  invested  In  such  bonds  or  other 
obligations  the  proceeds  of  which  wlU  be 
used  to  directly  support  the  reaidentlal  mort- 
gage market". 

ASaUTAKCX  UNDEB  SECTION  330  ANn  RENT  fftTP- 
PI.SMENT  PSOCBAM3  FOB  EXXBTING  PmOJBCTS 
FIKANCEO  UNDEX  CEBTAIN  8TATB  OB  LOCAL 
P80CBA1IS 

SEC.  lie.  (a)  Section  336(b)  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  Is  amended  by  sbiklng 
out  "which  prior  to  completion  of  construc- 
tion or  rehablUtaUon  Is  approved  for  receiv- 
ing the  benefits  of  this  section"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  th«^of  the  following:  "which 
may  involve  either  new  or  existing  construc- 
tion And  wMcb  is  approved  for  raaUlay  the 
tiauaOt*  of  UiU  safitlQii".  ,,       ' 


(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  101(b) 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "whl^ 
prior  to  completion  of  construction  or  reha- 
bilitation is  approved  for  receiving  the  bene- 
fits of  this  section"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  "which  may  involve 
either  new  or  existing  construction  and  which 
is  approved  for  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
sec  boa". 

Land  dcvilopscent  plannzno 

Skc.  us.  Section  1003  (b)  (3)  of  tbe  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting 
befcre  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: ";  except  that.  In  the  case  of  land 
development  cohered  by  a  mortgage  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  insurance  commitment  Is 
issued  under  this  title  before  the  expiration 
of  one  year  alter  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Housing  and  Urban  DeTelopment  Act  of 
197D.  the  requirement  of  this  paragraph  shaU 
be  applicable  only  if  there  is  actually  In  ex- 
istence on  the  date  the  commiiment  Is  issued 
a  comprobensive  pl^n  which  covers,  or  oom- 
prebonsive  pUuining  being  carried  on  for.  tbe 
area  m  which  the  land  is  situated". 

OCCUFaNCT   PStETXaXHCX  IN  FHA  BCNTAL 

HOD&INa  FOB  lULTTABT  rSBSONNBL 

See.  120.  (a)  SecUon  10i(c)(a)  of  tibe 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966 
Is  amended  by  (1  r  scriicing  out  the  word  "or" 
between  paragr:^bs  (Di  and  <E),  (3)  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragn^th 
(£)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ";  or",  and 
(3)  adding  after  paragraph  (E)  the  foUow* 
Ing: 

"(F)  a  family  whoae  bead,  or  qMuae,  is  a 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  Is  serving  on  active  duty." 

(b)  Paragraph  (B)  of  section  XOl(e)  (1)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  tbe  pe- 
rtod and  inserting  in  Ueu  tbereof  the  foUow- 
lng: "or  Is  a  member  of  the  Armed  Poroea 
of  the  United  States  eerving  on  active  duty." 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  ( as  amended  by 
section  905  of  this  Act)  la  antended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  tbereof  the  foUowlng  new 
subeectlon: 

"(m)  Whenever  he  shaU  determine  that, 
because  of  locatioa  or  other  oonslderatlona. 
any  rental  housing  project  assisted  under 
Utle  £1  of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  Utle 
1  of  tbe  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  Of  1965  could  ordlnarUy  be  expected  sub- 
BtamiaUy  to  serve  the  family  housing  needs 
of  lower  Income  mUltary  personnel  serving 
on  active  duty,  the  Secretary  is  authorlaed 
to  provide  for  or  approve  such  preference  or 
priority  of  occupancy  of  such  project  by  such 
military  personnel  as  be  shaU  determine  is 
appropriate  to  assure  that  the  project  wlU 
serve  tbelr  needs  on  a  continuing  basis  not 
withstanding  the  frequency  with  which  in- 
dindual  members  of  such  personnel  may  be 
trajiaferred  or  reassigned  to  new  duty  sta- 
Utms." 


STAT*    rUNDlNC   OF    SXCTIOH    336 
BXDUCnON   PATKENTB 

Sk.  131.  (a)  Section  336  of  the  Nattonal 
Housing  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
tbereof  the  foUowtng  new  subsection: 

"(n)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  any  State  or  agency 
thereof  under  which  such  State  or  agency 
thereof  compacts  to  make  interest  reduction 
payments,  subject  to  aU  tbe  terms  and  condi- 
tions specified  In  this  section  and  in  rules, 
re^alatlons  and  procedures  adopted  by  tbe 
Secretary  tinder  this  section,  with  respect  to 
aU  or  a  part  of  a  project  covered  by  a  mort- 
gage insured  under  this  eecUon.  Any  funds 
provided  by  a  State  or  agency  thereof  for  tbe 
purpose  of  making  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments ahaU  be  admlniatared,  dlaburaed  and 
accounted  for  by  the  Secretary  In  accordance 
with  tbe  agreemenu  entered  Into  by  iha 
Secretary  with  the  State  or  agency  thereof 
and  for  juch  fees  as  ahaU  be  specified  therelo. 
Bifon  ,«Q^«rlng  Into  any  acreemecta  pur- 
saant  to  VfM  si^baectlon  tbe  Secretary  iliall 


require  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
the  State  or  agency  thereof  is  able  to  provide 
suflJclent  funds  for  the  making  of  Interest 
reduction  payments  for  the  fuU  period  sped- 
fled  in  the  interest  reduction  contract." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  336(1)  (1) 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  "by  tbe 
Secretary"  Immediately  foUowlng  "entered 
Into". 

TTTLB  n— UBSAN  RENEWAL  AND  BOUS- 
ZNO  ASSISTANCE  PBOORAMS 
UXBASr    BXKXWAL   OBAITT   AtTTHOBTrT 

Sec.  301-  Section  103(b)  of  tbe  Housing 
Act  of   l£>4d  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and  by  •1.700,000.000 
on  July  1.  1970"  in  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  Ueu  thereof  "by  •1.700.000.000  on 
July  I.  1970.  and  by  |1.600.OO0,0O0  on  July 
1.   1971";   and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "beginning  July  1,1969, 
and  "July  1. 1970"  in  the  seoond  sentence  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "commencing  after 
June  30,  1989  and  ending  prior  to  July  1. 
1974". 

PtTBLXC  HOUSING  ANNUAL  COKTBXBTTXIONS 

Sxc.30a.The  first  sentence  of  section  10(e) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  •170,000.000  on 
July  1.  1970"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•330.000.000  on  July  1,  1970.  and  •236,000,- 
000  on  July  1,  1971". 

trez  OF  PUBLIC  HOUSING  COHTBACT  AtrTOOBXTT 
FOB   LOW-BENT   BOUSING   IN   PtXTATX  AOOOM- 

afOOATXONS 

Sec.  903.  The  first  sentence  of  seetlon  10(e) 
of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  X997  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Provided  further^ 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Provide  furth- 
er. That  at  least  30  per  centum  of  the  tataA 
amount  of  contracts  for  annual  contribu- 
tions entered  Into  in  any  fiscal  year  pursu- 
ant to  the  new  authority  granted  under 
section  303  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970  or  tmder  any  law 
subsequently  enacted  sbaU  be  entered  Into 
with  respect  to  units  of  tow-rent  bousing  In 
private  accommodations  provided  under  aee- 
tion  33 :  And  provided  pirVier^. 

TEBM  AND  BCNZWAl,  OF  CONTBACTe  FOB  LOW- 
BCNT  HOCBZNC  IN  PRIVATE  AOCOlUCOOATIDirB 

Sec.  304.  (a)(1)  Section  aS(a)(3)  of  the 
United  States  Hou&lng  Act  of  1937  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "an  existing"  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "a". 

(3)  SecUon  10(c)  of  lucb  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "existing"  in  the  last  proviso. 

(b)  Tbe  last  ■entenee  off  seetloii  3S(d)  at 
such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "not  less  than  twelve 
months  ncv  more  than  sixty  months"  and 
toaertlng  in  lieu  tbereof  "not  less  than  twelve 
months  nor  more  than  one  bundred  and 
twenty  months":  and 

<3|  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  tbe 
end  tbereof  the  foUowlng:  ":  Prorided.  That 
no  renewal  of  such  a  contract  sbaU  result  in 
a  total  term  exceeding  two  hundred  and  forty 
months  (or  one  hundred  and  eighty  mootba 
in  tbe  case  of  an  existing  structtuv)". 

AUTHoaiZATION    FOB   ff»i.»-*nK    HOTTBDVO    DSST 
■BXVICB   GBANTS 

9mc.  305.  Section  401  (f )  (3)  of  the  Bousing 
Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  tbe  end  tbereof  the  foUowtng: 
-.  and  by  •13.000.000  on  July  1,  19TX-. 

BXPENSXS  IN  OONXnCTJON  WZTH  TSB  BSLB  OF 
SUBI^US  rBOSBAti  UUTSa  TO  tOCAL  UBBAN 
BJaCXWAL   ACBNCtXa 

Sac.  806.  Tbe  last  sentence  of  section  106 
ai  the  Housing  Act  of  1940  Is  amended  by 
InsertiDg  "net"  immedtatsly  before  "pro- 
ceeds". 


CONUBBOAT*   BOtTStNtI   FOB   Tl 

rrmnv.  ans  handica^kd 
Sbc.  307.  SecUon  IS  of  tbe  Unltafl  Statea 
HouBing  Act  of  1087  la  a  mended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  paragraph  aa  fonom: 


.«'v^«.T^->nT?ccT/-\ikT  a T    DcrvM>r\ ^urMicc 


rtpre'mhfi'r    17      1070 


Htf /»*>■»)  hor    17      1Q7n 
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•■(ia>  The  Secretary  Bh»U  encourage  public 
housing  agencies.  In  providing  housing  pre- 
dominajiUy  for  dlsplioetJ.  elderly,  or  handi- 
capped ramiUes.  to  design,  develop,  or  other- 
wl»e  acquire  such  housing  to  meet  the  special 
needs  or  th.e  occupants  and,  wherever  prac- 
ticable, tor  use  In  whole  or  In  part  aa  congre- 
gate housing:  Provided,  That  not  more  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of  con- 
tracts fur  annual  contributions  entered  into 
m  any  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  the  new  au- 
thority granted  under  section  3oa  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  IB70 
or  under  any  law  subsequcDtly  enacted  shall 
be  entered  Into  with  respect  to  unlu  In  con- 
gregate housing.  As  used  in  this  paragraph. 
the  term  'congregate  housing'  means  low- 
rent  bousing  (A)  in  which  some  or  all  of  the 
dwellmg  unlu  do  not  have  lutchen  facilities, 
and  (B)  connected  with  which  there  is  a 
central  dining  facility  to  proTlde  wholesome 
and  ecoDomical  meals  for  elderly  families 
under  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  the 
public  housing  agency  to  permit  a  generally 
self-supporting  operation.  Expenditures  In- 
curred by  a  public  agency  In  the  operation  of 
a  central  dining  facility  in  connection  with 
congregate  housing  (other  than  the  coet  of 
providing  food  and  service)  aball  be  consld- 
ered  one  of  the  costs  of  administration  of  the 
project."  ■ 

PUaLIC    HOUSING    RKNT    KBOUXaKMKICTS 

Sac.  30e.  (a)  Section  3(1)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1837  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  of  the  second  paragraph 
the  following:  "In  defining  income  for  pur- 
poses of  applying  the  one-fourth  of  family 
Income  Uiuitatlon  sec  forth  above,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  consider  Income  from  all  sources 
of  each  member  of  the  lamlly  residing  in 
the  household  who  la  at  least  eighteen  years 
of  age:  except  that  (A)  nonrecurring  income, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  and  the  In- 
come of  full-Ume  students  shall  be  exclud- 
ed; (B)  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of  (1) 
$300  for  each  dependent.  (11)  »300  for  each 
secondary  wage  earner,  (111)  5  per  centum  of 
the  family  5  gross  Income  (10  per  centum  In 
the  case  of  elderly  famlUes).  and  (Iv)  those 
medical  expenses  of  the  family  properly  con- 
Etdered  extraordinary  shall  be  deducted;  and 
(C)  the  Secretary  may  allow  further  deduc- 
tions In  recognition  of  imusual  clrcmn- 
stanoea." 

(bi  T^e  Income  definition  contained  in 
the  last  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  of 
section  3(1)  or  the  Housing  Act  of  1037,  as 
added  by  subsectloo  (a)  of  this  section,  ahall 
be  effective  at  the  Am  annual  reexamination 
of  the  tenant's  income  subsequent  to  March 
34,  1971. 

PITBUC    H017SIK0   COST    LUCITS 

Skc.  909.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
15(5)  of  the  united  Statee  Housing  Act  tji 
1037  is  amended  by  striking  out  all  that 
foUowa  "t>a8cd"  and  inserting  in  iieu  thereof 
the  following:  "shall  not  exceed  by  more 
than  10  per  Centura  the  appropriate  proto- 
type ooet  for  tbe  area.  Prototype  costs  shall 
be  determined  st  least  annually  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  basis  of  his  estimate  of  the 
construction  and  equipment  cost*  of  new 
dwelling  units  of  vartous  sixes  and  types  in 
the  area  suitable  for  occupancy  by  persons 
•Misted  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  in  de- 
tennining  the  area's  prototype  costs  shall 
take  into  account  the  extra  durability  re- 
quired for  economical  maintenance  of  as- 
sisted housing,  and  the  provulon  of  ameni- 
ties designed  to  quarantee  safe  and  healthy 
family  life  and  neighborhood  environment. 
Further,  in  developing  such  prototypes,  em- 
phads  should  be  given  to  encouraging  good 
design  as  an  oBsentlal  component  of  mch 
housing  and  to  producing  housing  which  will 
be  of  such  quality  as  to  reflect  the  ardil- 
tectural  standards  of  the  neighborhood  and 
community.  The  prototype  coats  for  any  area 
■hall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  pub- 
Ucatloo  In  the  nadarml  BegUtar." 

(b)  This  aaetlon  beoomea  •ffeotlv*  on  so^ 


date  as  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  prescribes,  but  not  later  than 
one  hundred  and  twenty  days  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
amkkdkxmt  or  coirtaacTs  to  assume  tow- 
axNT  cHaaACTxa  or  raojccra 
Sac.  310.  The  third  sentence  of  section 
10(a)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937  Is  amended  by  stnklng  out  the  period 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ": 
Provided  further,  That  the  Authority  Is  au- 
thorized to  amend  or  supersede  annual  con- 
tributions contracts  to  provide  payments  an- 
nually (Within  the  limitations  preacrlbed  by 
this  Act)  which  the  Authority  determines  are 
required  ( 1 }  to  assure  the  low-rent  character 
of  the  projects  involved,  and  (2)  to  achieve 
and  maintain  adequate  operating  and  main- 
tenance services  and  reserve  funds  Including 
payment  of  outstanding  debts." 

FOLICT   STSTEKSMT 

Sec.  311.  Section  1  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "li  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  no  person  should 
be  barred  from  serving  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors or  similar  governing  body  of  a  local 
public  bousing  agency  because  of  his  ten- 
ancy In  a  low-rent  housing  project." 

aCLOCATJON    PSTKCHTS 

Sec.  313.  (a)  Section  lU<b>(l)  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  the  following;  ":  Pro- 
tided  further.  That  the  Secretary  may  au- 
thorize payment  to  displaced  business  con- 
cerns of  fixed  amounts  In  lien  of  their  total 
certified  actual  moving  expenses  where  he 
determines  that  It  Is  Impractical  for  a  dis- 
placed business  concern  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  such  expenses". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  114(b)  of 
such  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "certi- 
fied actual". 

EASLT  cuommovT  or  tma&K  axKawai.  pkojxctb 
Sbc.  313.  (a)  Section  106(1)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Upon  determination  of  the  Secretary 
that  the  local  public  agency  does  not  ex- 
pect to  be  able  in  the  reasonably  near  future, 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  Its  oontrol,  to 
dispose  of  urban  renewal  project  land  ac- 
quired in  accordance  with  the  urban  re- 
newal plan  and  that  all  other  project  activi- 
ties are  completed  except  local  grant-in-aid 
activities  designated  In  the  third  proviso  to 
section  110(d)  under  the  conditions  speci- 
fied therein,  and  that  a  cloeeout  of  the  urban 
renewal  project  purstiant  to  this  subseatlon 
would  be  in  the  financial  interest  of  the 
Federal  Govemmeni.  the  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect may  be  deemed  completed,  net  project 
cost  may  be  computed,  and  the  capital  grant 
paid.  To  facilitate  these  actions,  the  Secre- 
tary may  pay  to  the  local  public  agency  a 
grant.  In  addition  to  the  capital  grant  other- 
wise payable,  equal  to  one-third  (or  one- 
fourth  In  the  case  of  projects  funded  on 
the  three-fourths  capital  grant  baals)  of  the 
estimated  disposition  proceeds  of  such  land 
as  accepted  by  the  Secretary.  Ko  local  grant- 
in-aid  shall  be  required  on  account  of  this 
additional  grant.  The  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary shall  be  obtained  prior  to  the  dis- 
position of  such  land  by  the  local  public 
agency  and  net  proceeds  realised  from  the 
disposition  of  such  land  after  project  close- 
out  shall  be  paid  to  the  Secretary  by  the  local 
public  agency." 

(b)  Section  110(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or  for  subsequent  disposi- 
tion or  retention  as  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 106(1)". 
aaLascs  **oic  xsbxaxm  fbojvct  otuoATTotn 
Sec.  314.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  or  title  I  of  the  Roualng 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  azxl  Urban  Development  Is  author- 
ised and  directed  to  nlease  the  City  ~of 
Stanton,    Texas,    and    the    TTrbAfi    Renewal 


Agency  of  the  City  of  Stanton,  Texas,  from 
the  obligations  of  their  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment entered  Into  in  connection  with  the 
cloeeout  of  projects  numbered  Tex.  R-45 
and  Tex.  B-81  and  to  close  out  those  proj- 
ects, effective  as  of  the  original  date  of 
closeotit,  on  the  basts  of  the  authority 
granted  under  section  313  of  this  Act. 

UaaAN    RENEWAL    PROJECT   IN    ICONROE. 
WIBCONOIN 

Brc.  315.  Notwithstanding  the  date  of  com- 
mencement of  construction  of  streets  and 
highways  In  the  tornado  urban  renewal  area 
In  Monroe,  Wisconsin,  local  expenditures 
made  In  connection  therewith  shall,  to  the 
extent  otherwise  eligible,  be  counted  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid  to  the  tornado  urban  re- 
newal project  (Wisconsin  R-27)  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  th* 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 

TITLE   III — MODEL   CITIES   AND   METRO- 
POLITAN   DEVELOP84ENT   PROGRAMS 

Ain-RORZZATION  rOR  MOORL  CrTIES  PROORAM 

8rc.  301.  (a)  Section  111(b)  of  the  Demon- 
stration Cities  and  Metropolitan  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1966  18  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  the  third  time 
It  appears:  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ",  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed •200.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972". 

(b)  Section  111(c)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  "1871"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1972". 

(c)  Section  111  of  such  Act  Is  furthar 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  admlnlstratlTe 
expensea"  each  place  it  appears. 

ATTTHOaiBUTION  POR  COKFRXHTiraTI  PLaNMim 
0EAKT8 

Sbc.  303.  The  fifth  sentence  of  section  701 
(b)  of  the  Bousing  Act  of  1954  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  not  to  exceed  •390.000.- 
000  prior  to  July  1.  1971"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "and  not  to  exceed  1420,000.000 
prior  to  July  1.1972". 

ivRw  ooMmnrrrr  land  dcvelopmrnt 

Sec.  S03.  (a)  SecUon  407(d)  of  the  Hooa- 
ing  and  Urban  Develt^ment  Act  of  1868  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "•250.000.000"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "•500.000.000". 

(b)  Section  412(d)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "July  i.  1971"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "July  1,  1974". 

(c)  Section  406  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "qualified";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  all  that  follows  "giiar- 
anteed  obligation"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  a  period. 

coscknntrrr  racTLrnas  grants 
Sec.  304.  fa)  Section  70e(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1966  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  theraof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  addition,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal 
year  commencing  July  1.  1971.  not  to  exceed 
•50.000,000  for  grants  under  section  703." 

(b)   Section  708(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "1971"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "1973'*. 
rxTxnsioN  or  urban  intormation  and  tsch- 

NICAL   ASSISTANCC   5ERVICRS   AUTHORIZATION 

Skc.  30S.  Section  90«  of  the  Demonstra- 
tion  Cities  and   Metropolitan  Development 
Act  of  1966  is  amended  by  striking  out  "July 
1,  1971"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "July 
1,  1972". 
TITLE  IV— CONSOLIDATION  OF  OPEN- 
SPACE  LAND  PROGRAMS 
Sac.  401.  EffecUve  July  1,  1971.  title  Vn 
of  the  HouBlng  Act  of  1961  Is  amended  to 
nad  as  follows: 

"Tm^  vn— OPEN-SPACE  LAND 
"nwDxiiaa  AND  ptrapon 
"Sac.  701.  (a)  The  OoocrMi  flnda  tlukt  tb* 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Nation's  urban  arttta 
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and  the  rapid  growth  of  population  within 
auch  areas  has  resulted  in  severe  problems 
of  urban  and  suburban  living  for  the  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  the  Nation's  present 
and  future  population,  including  the  lack  of 
valuable  open-space  land  for  recreational 
and  other  purpoeet. 

"(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
there  Is  a  need  for  the  additional  pro- 
vtslon  of  iwrks  and  other  open  space  In 
the  built-up  portions  of  urban  areas  espe- 
cially in  low  Income  neighborhoods  and  com- 
munities and  a  need  for  greater  and  bet- 
ter coordinated  State  and  local  efforts  to 
make  available  and  improve  open-space  land 
throughout  entire   urban   areas. 

"(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that 
there  is  a  need  for  timely  action  to  pre- 
serve and  restore  areas,  sites,  and  structiires 
of  historic  or  architectural  value  In  order 
that  these  remaining  evidences  of  our  his- 
tory and  heritage  shall  not  be  lost  or  de- 
stroyed through  the  expansion  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Nation's  urban  areas. 

"(d)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
help  curb  urban  sprawl  and  prevent  the 
spread  of  urban  blight  and  deterioration,  to 
encourage  more  economic  and  desirable  ur- 
ban development,  to  assist  in  preserving 
areas  and  properties  of  historic  or  architec- 
tural value,  and  to  help  provide  necessary 
recreational,  conservation,  and  scenic  areas 
by  assisting  State  and  local  public  bodies  In 
taking  prompt  action  to  (1)  provide,  pre- 
serve, and  develop  open-space  land  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  planned  long- 
range  development  of  the  Nation's  urban 
areas.  (3>  acquire,  improve,  and  restore 
areas,  sites,  and  structures  of  historic  or 
architectural  value,  and  (S)  develop  and 
Improve  open  space  and  other  public  urban 
land,  in  accordance  with  programs  to  en- 
courage and  coordinate  local  public  and  pri- 
vate efforts  toward  this  end. 
"oaANTS  roa  AcqtrismoN  and  for  oxvelop- 
MKNT  or  open-space  land 
"Sac.  703.  (a)  The  Secretory  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  States  and  local  public 
bodies  to  help  finance  (l>  the  acquisition 
of  title  to.  or  other  Interest  in,  open-space 
land  In  urban  areas  and  (2)  the  develop- 
ment of  open-space  or  other  land  in  urban 
tn&B  tor  open -space  uses.  The  amount  of 
any  auch  grant  shall  not  exceed  50  per  oen- 
turn  of  the  eligible  project  cost,  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary,  of  such  acquisition 
or  development.  Not  more  than  SO  per  cen- 
tum of  the  non-Federal  ahare  of  such  eligible 
project  cost  may,  to  the  extent  authorised 
In  regulations  eaubllshed  by  the  Secretary 
be  made  up  by  donations  of  land  or  mate- 
rials. 

"(b)  No  grants  under  this  title  ahall  be 
made  to  (l)  defray  ordlnar?  State  or  local 
governmental  expenses,  (2)  help  finance  the 
acquisition  by  a  public  body  of  land  located 
outside  the  urban  area  for  which  It  exercises 
(or  participates  In  tbe  exercise  ofi  reepon- 
albUltles  conslatent  with  the  purpose  of  this 
title,  (S)  acquire  and  clear  developed  land 
in  buUt-up  urban  areas  unless  the  local 
governing  body  determines  that  adequate 
open-space  land  cannot  be  effectively  pro- 
vided through  the  use  of  existing  undevel- 
oped land,  or  (4)  provide  assistance  for  his- 
tortc  and  architectural  preservation  pur- 
poses, except  for  districts,  sites,  buildings, 
structurea.  and  objecu  which  the  SecreUry 
of  the  Interior  determines  meet  the  criteria 
used  in  ertabllahlng  the  National  Register. 
"(c)  The  Secretary  may  set  such  further 
t«TOe  and  conditions  for  assistance  under 
this  Utle  as  he  determines  to  be  deslrable- 

"(d)  The  Secretary  ahall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Znterlor  on  the  general 
poUdes  to  be  followed  in  reviewing  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  title.  To  assist  the 
*cr«?tary  la  such  review,  the  Secretary  of 
the  lutertor  ahaU  fumlah  him   (1)    appro- 


priate information  on  the  status  of  national 
and  statewide  recreation  and  historic  pres- 
ervation platming  as  It  affects  the  areas  to 
bo  assisted  with  such  grants,  and  (2)  the 
current  listing  of  any  dlstrlcu,  sites.  buUd- 
Ings.  structures,  and  objects  significant  In 
American  history,  architecture,  archeology, 
and  culture  which  may  be  contained  on  a 
National  Roister  maintained  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  piirsuant  to  other  provi- 
sions of  law.  The  Secretary  ahall  provide  cur- 
rent Information  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  from  time  to  time  on  significant 
program  developments. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  may  provide  such  tech- 
nical assistance  to  SUtea  and  local  pubUc 
bodies  as  may  be  required  to  effectively  carry 
out  activities  under  this  section. 

"planning  requirxukntb 
**Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants 
under  section  703  only  If  he  finds  that  such 
aaslsunce  Is  needed  for  carrying  out  a  uni- 
fied or  ofUclally  coordinated  program,  meet- 
ing criteria  establlahed  by  him.  for  the  provi- 
sion and  development  of  open-apace  land 
which  is  a  part  of,  or  is  consistent  with,  the 
comprehensively  planned  development  of  the 
urban  area. 

"CONVERSIONS    TO    OTHER    TTBSS 

"Sec.  704.  No  open-space  land  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  which  a  grant  has  been  made 
under  section  702  ahall  be  converted  to  uses 
not  originally  approved  by  the  Secretary 
without  his  prior  approval.  Prior  approval 
will  be  granted  only  upon  eatisfactory  com- 
pliance with  regulations  established  by  the 
Secretary.  Such  regulations  ahaU  require 
findings  that  (1)  there  Is  adequate  assiu-- 
ance  of  the  subetltuUon  of  other  open-space 
land  of  as  nearly  as  feasible  equivalent  use- 
fulness, location,  and  fair  market  value  at 
the  time  of  the  conversion;  (3)  the  conver- 
sion and  substitution  are  needed  for  orderly 
growth  and  development;  and  (3)  the  pro- 
posed uses  of  the  converted  and  substituted 
land  are  in  accord  with  the  then  applicable 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  urban  area,  meet- 
ing criteria  established  by  the  Secretary. 

"CONTSRSION8    Or    LAND     INVOLVING     BISTOaiC 
OR      ARCUtTBCnTaAI.     PURPOSES 

"Sec.  705.  No  open-space  land  Involving 
historic  or  architectural  purposes  for  which 
assistance  has  been  granted  under  this  title 
shall  be  converted  to  use  for  any  other  pur- 
pose without  the  [K-lor  approval  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

"ACQCistrzoN  or  interests  to  cnmE  urban 
dcvelopmxmt 

"Sbc.  706.  In  order  to  encourage  the  aequl- 
BlUon  of  interests  in  imdeveloped  or  pre- 
dominantly underdeveloped  land  which.  If 
withheld  from  commercial.  Industrial,  and 
residential  development,  would  have  ^wctal 
significance  In  helping  to  shape  ecooomio 
and  desirable  patterns  of  urban  growth  (In- 
cluding growth  outside  of  existing  urban 
areas  which  It.  directly  related  to  the  devel- 
opment of  new  communities  or  the  expan- 
sion and  revitalization  of  existing  commu- 
nities), the  Secretary  may  make  grants  to 
State  and  local  public  bodies  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  interests  in  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  auch 
acquisition.  In  the  case  of  any  interests  ac- 
quired pursuant  to  this  aectlon,  the  Secre- 
tary may  approve  the  subsequent  conversion 
or  dlspoalUon  of  the  land  Involved  without 
regard  to  other  requirements  of  this  title 
but  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  determines  equitable  and  appropriate 
with  respect  to  the  control  of  future  use  and 
the  application  or  sharing  of  the  procaeds 
or  value  realized  upon  sale  or  dlaposlUon. 
"uuo«  araztwuM 

"Sec.  707.  (a)  -nie  Secretary  shall  take 
auch  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  Insure 
that  an  laborera  and  mecbanics  employed  by 
contractors   or  subcontractors   in   the   per- 


formance of  construction  work  financed  with 
the  assistance  of  grants  under  this  WUe 
shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  lea  than 
thoae  preval.mg  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  as  amended  The  Secretary  shaU  not  ap- 
prove any  such  grant  without  first  obtaining 
adequate  assurance  that  these  labor  stand- 
ards will  be  maintained  upon  the  construc- 
tion work. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  lAbor  shall  have. 
with  respect  to  the  labor  standards  specified 
in  subsection  (a),  the  authority  and  func- 
tions set  forth  in  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 14  of  I95u  (16  FR.  3176;  04  Stat  1367- 
6  use.  1338-16),  and  section  3  of  the  Act 
of  June  18  19S4.  as  amended  (46  Sut  948- 
40  U.S.C   376c). 

"autboreation 
"Sac.  708.  There  are  euthorlnd  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  this  Utle  not  to  exceed  •560.000  000 
prior  to  July  1,  1972.  Any  amounts  appro- 
priated under  this  secUon  shall  remain 
available  until  expended. 

"DxriNmoKa 
'•Sec.  709.  As  used  In  this  title— 
"(1)  The  term  'open-sjwoe  land'  means 
any  land  located  In  an  urban  area  which  has 
value  for  (A)  park  and  recreauonal  pur- 
poses, (B)  oonserratlon  of  land  and  other 
natural  resources,  or  (C)  historic,  architec- 
tural, or  scenic  purposes. 

"(3)  The  term  'urban  area'  means  any 
area  which  is  urban  in  character,  including 
thoee  surrounding  areas  which,  In  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary,  form  an  economic  and 
socially  related  region,  taking  into  consid- 
eration such  factors  as  present  and  future 
popuuaon  trends  and  patterns  of  urban 
growth.  locaUon  of  transportation  faclliues 
and  aystema.  and  distrtbuUon  of  industrial 
commercial,  residential,  governmental  insti- 
tutional, and  other  activities. 

"(3)  The  term  'State'  means  any  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(4)  The  term  local  public  body*  means 
any  public  body  (Including  a  poUUcal  sub- 
division) created  by  or  under  the  laws  of  a 
State  or  two  or  more  States,  or  a  combina- 
tion Of  such  bodies,  and  includee  Indian 
tribes,  bands,  groups,  and  nations  (including 
Alaskan  Indians,  Aleuts,  and  Esklmot)  of  the 
United  States. 

"(5)  The  term 'open-space  usee*  means  any 
use  of  open-space  land  for  (A)  park  and  rec- 
reational purposes,  (B)  conservation  of  land 
and  other  natural  resources,  or  (C)  historic 
architectural  or  scenic  purpoeea." 
TTTLB  V— RESEARCH  AND  TECHNOLOOT 

RESEAECH     AND     DEHONrTRATIONS 

Sec.  601.  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  is  authortwd  and  dl- 
rected  to  undertake  such  programs  of  re- 
search, studies,  testing,  and  demonstration 
relating  to  the  mission  and  programs  of  the 
Department  as  he  determines  to  be  neoes. 
sary  and  ^propriate  In  order  to  carry  out 
activities  under  this  section  there  are  au- 
thorIz»d  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary.  All  funds  so  appropriated 
shall  remain  available  until  expended  unless 
apedflcaily  Umlted. 

OEmRAL    PROVmONS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  The  Secretary  ahall  raqulrfl. 
to  the  greatest  extent  feasible,  the  employ- 
ment of  new  and  Improved  technologies, 
methods,  and  materials  in  housing  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  and  maintenance  under 
programs  administered  by  him  with  a  view 
to  reducing  coats,  and  shaU  encourage  and 
promote  the  acceptance  and  applicaUon  of 
such,  advanced  technology,  methods,  and  ma- 
terials by  all  segmenu  of  the  Iwiislng  In- 
dustry, communities.  Industrie*  engaged  in 
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urbm  development  EcUvmee.  and  the  gen- 
t«lpubUc.  TO  the  extent  feasible.  In  con- 
nection with  the  construction.  nie)OT  rrtie- 
bUltatlon.  or  nuuntenance  of  »ny   houBn« 
U^UM  ukder  section  601.  the  Secret^?  ahall 
iSure  lh«t  there  U  no  reetntlnt  by  contract. 
buUdlng  code,  lonlng  ordinance,  or  practice 
.gal^the  employment  of  new  °r  Improv^ 
technologlee.     techniques,      material.,     and 
SfhodTor  of  preaarembled  product,  which 
mUT  r«luce  the  co»t  or  improve  the  qu»"W 
rf^  such    construction,    rehabilitation,    and 
maintenance,   and    therefore   stimulate   ex- 
panded production  of  housing,  except  where 
•uch   restraint   Is  neceaary   to  m^"  »" 
and  healthful  working  and  living  condlOona. 
(bl    To  encourage  large-scale  eiperimen- 
tatlon  la  the  use  of  new  technologies,  meth- 
od,   ind  mitertaJs,  with  a  new  toward  the 
ultlmite   msM   production  of  houflng   «i<l 
related  faciuuee.  the  Secretary  shall  wher- 
ever tearible  conduct   programs  under  sec- 
tion 601    in   which   qualified   orginliat^ons. 
puhUc  and  private,  wUl  submit  plans  for  de- 
velopment ind  production  of  housing  and 
related  facilities  using  such  new  advances  on 
Federal   land   which   has   been   mad.   avaU- 
able  or  acquired  by  the  Secretary   for  the 
purpoee  of  this  subsection  or  on  otherland 
wbae  (II   local  building  regulation,  permit 
such  experimental  construction,  or  (21  nec- 
essary  v^ancea   from   building   regulation, 
can  be  granted.  The  Secretary  may  utilize  the 
funds  Md  authority  available  to  Mm  under 
tbe   provisions   of  section  801   to  aMtst   In 
the  unplemenuuon  of  plan,  which  he  ap- 

"^cr  Notwithstanding  any  other  provUlon 
of  law.  the  secretary  U  authorlaed.  In  oon- 
nectloo  with  projects  under  this  title,  to 
acaulre  um  and  dupose  of  any  land  and 
oSer  property  required  for  the  !«»«<"» 
be  deStiTneceesary.  Notwlth«andlng  lb. 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Property  "«1  M- 
Slnlstratlve  Bervlcea  ACT  of  IMS,  any  land 
which  IS  excess  property  within  the  meaning 
of  such  Act  and  which  Is  determined  by  me 
Secretary  to  be  suitable  In  f  unierance  of  the 
purposee  of  subaectlon  (bl  may  be  trana- 
lerred  to  the  Secretary  upon  hi.  request. 

(d)  In  order  to  eHectlvelj  carTy  out  hl» 
actlvltje.  under  section  SOI.  the  Seeietary  1. 
authotaed  to  provide  such  advice  and  tech- 
nical aaatstance  a.  may  be  required  and  to 
par  for  the  co«  of  writing  and  publishing 
ripora  on  acuvltlee  and  undertakings  fi- 
nanced under  section  501.  as  well  as  report, 
on  similar  activities  and  undertakings,  not 
K>  financed,  which  are  of  significant  value  m 
furthering  the  purposes  of  that  section.  He 
may  dlsaemlnate  (without  regard  to  the  pro- 
vision, of  MCtlon  320*  of  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  or  secUon  4164  of  such  Utle 
vrtth  respect  to  any  period  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  such  section  3204  as  provided  In 
secUon  15(s)  of  the  Postal  Reorganlaatton 
Act)  any  reports,  data,  or  Information  ac- 
quired or  held  under  this  title.  Including 
related  data  and  InlormaUon  otherwise 
available  to  the  Secretary  through  the  op«- 
atlon  of  the  programs  and  actlvlue.  of  the 
Department  of  Houang  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment in  such  form  as  he  determines  to  be 
most  useful  to  departments.  estabUihments. 
and  agencies  of  Federal.  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernmenu.  to  Indurtry.  and  to  the  general 
public. 

(e)  The  Secretary  1.  authorlMd  to  carry 
out  the  function,  authorized  In  section  501 
either  directly  or.  without  regard  to  secUon 
8T0O  of  the  BerlMd  Btatutee,  by  contract  or 
by  grant.  Advance  and  progreaa  payments 
may  be  made  onder  such  contract,  or  granta 
wlt&ont  regard  to  the  provWoni  c*  section 
i»*a  of  the  Revised  SUtutea  and  mch  COB- 
traeU  or  grants  may  be  made  for  work  to 
eoctmne  for  not  more  than  four  f**  "o" 
the  date  thereof. 

(f)  IB  carrying  out  actintlea  tmOar  leetlon 
BOl.  tba  Sauetaiy  shall  ntUlae  to  the  fnUot 
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extant  feasible  the  avaUable  faclllUee  of  oth- 
er Federal  departments  and  agenclea.  and 
shaU  consult  with,  aud  mate  recommenda- 
tions to.  such  department,  and  agencies.  The 
Secretary  may  enter  Into  working  agreements 
with  such  departments  and  agencies  and 
contract  or  make  granu  on  their  behalf  or 
have  such  department,  and  agencies  con- 
tract or  make  grants  on  hi.  behalf.  The 
Secretary  Is  authorised  to  make  or  accept 
reimbursement  for  the  coot  of  such  activ- 
ities. The  Secretary  1.  further  authorised  to 
tindertake  activities  under  this  title  uiuler 
cooperative  agreemenu  with  Industry  and 
labor,  agencies  of  State  or  local  governments, 
educational  Inrtltutlons.  and  other  organisa- 
tion.. He  may  enter  Into  contract,  with  and 
receive  funds  from  such  agencies.  Institu- 
tions and  organizations,  and  may  fxerclse  any 
of  the  other  powers  vested  In  him  by  section 
503  (C)   of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948. 

(g)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  request 
and  receive  such  information  or  data  as  he 
deems  appropriate  from  private  Individuals 
and  organlratlons.  and  from  public  sgen- 
clea.  Any  such  Information  or  data  shall  be 
used  only  for  the  purpose*  for  which  It  Is 
supplied,  and  no  publication  shall  be  made 
by  the  Secretary  whereby  the  Information  or 
data  furnished  by  any  particular  person  or 
establishment  can  be  Identified,  except  with 
the  conMnt  of  such  person  or  eetahUshmant. 
tipiAi.  or  ixjsrtNo  EKksacH  strrHoarma 
Src  S03  Effective  July  1.  1971.  the  follow- 
ing provisions  of  law  are  repealed:  except 
that  such  repeal  shall  not  affect  contracts, 
commitments,  reservations,  or  other  obliga- 
tion, entered  Into  pursuant  to  such  provi- 
sions prior  to  that  date; 

(1)  title  HI  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1948; 

(2)  secUon  914  of  the  Bousing  Act  of  1954; 

(3)  section  fl02  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1956; 

(4)  section  207  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1981; 
(6)  »ctlon  801  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 

Development  Act  of  1965; 

(6)  sections  1010  and  1011  of  the  Dem- 
onstrmtlon  Cities  and  MetropoUtan  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1966;  and 

(71  secUon  ni4(bl  of  the  Botislng  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

BP>SaiMKNTAl,    HOtraiNO    atXOWANt:!   FSOOaAM 

Sxc.  504  lal  In  carrying  out  activities 
under  secUon  501.  the  Secretary  shall  under- 
take on  an  experimental  basu  a  program  to 
demonstrate  the  feaslblUty  of  providing  fam- 
ilies of  low  income  with  housing  allowances 
10  SKslrt  them  In  obtaining  rental  housing 
of  their  choice  In  eilsUng  standard  housing 
units.  For  this  purpoee.  the  Secretary  la  au- 
thorized to  pay  and  to  contract  to  pay.  sub- 
ject to  the  Umitstloo.  of  thl.  MCtlon. 
monthly  bousing  allowance,  to  such  fam- 
lUee  In  localltlee  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  have  an  adequate  supply  of  such  housing 
unlta. 

(b)  The  housing  allowance  pnMded  to  any 
family  of  low  Incotne  shaU  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  35  per  oentttm  of  the 
famUy's  Income  and  the  maximum  fair  mar- 
ket rental  eetabllshed  in  the  locality  by  the 
Secretary  for  dwelling  unlU  of  similar  size 
In  projects  receiving  annual  payment,  under 
contract,  authorired  by  secUon  101(a)  of 
the  Bousing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1»«5  The  Secretary  shall  make  the  pay- 
ment of  any  such  allowance  to  any  such 
family  oondltlonal  upon  an  agreement  by 
the  family  that  the  allowance  will  be  used 
solely  lor  the  payment  of  rent  for  occu- 
pancy in  existing  standard  housing. 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  contract 
with  public  or  private  organlzaUons  to  pro- 
Tide  the  services  required  m  the  selecUon 
of  famlllea  of  low  income  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  monthly  bousing  allowance  paymenU 
to  such  famine*.  In  contracUng  with  mch 
organizations,  the  Secretary  Is  authorHed 
(without  llmlUng  hU  authority  under  any 
other  provision  of  law)  to  delegate  to  inch 


arganlzatlon.  the  authority  to  make  the 
ministerial  findings  necesaary  to  enable  the 
Secretary  to  make  such  paymenu  to  families 
selected  by  such  organizations. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pay  and 
to  contract  to  pay  (In  an  aggregate  amount 
not  to  exceed  HO.OOO.OOO  In  each  ol  the  fiscal 
years  1973  and  19731  monthly  housing  al- 
lowance payments  to  families  of  low  income 
pursuant  to  thu  section.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  pay- 
ments under  this  subsecuon. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  early  as  prac- 
ticable m  the  calendar  yeare  1972  and  1978 
make  a  report  to  the  respective  Committees 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  Uie  Senate  and 
Bouse  of  Representatives  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  section,  together  with  any  recommenda- 
tions that  he  may  deem  appropriate. 

(tl  As  used  in  this  section— 

(1)  The  term  "families  of  low  Income"  na« 
the  same  meaning  as  In  section  2(2)  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937. 

(2)  The  term  "existing  standard  housing 
means  a  rental  unit  which  meets  standard! 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  »o  housing  allowance  payment,  pur- 
suant to  this  section  shall  be  made  »ft«r 
June  30.  1973. 

DiuoNsraATtoiis  vmH  aiSFZCT  lO  ASaNOOKID 
paopxKTizs 
Sec    506.    (a)    In   carrying   out  acUvlUea 
under  secUon  501.  the  Secretary  may  un- 
dertake programs  to  demonsuate  the  moat 
feaolble   means   of   providing    asel«anoe    to 
locallUes  in  which  a  substantial  number  of 
structures  are  abandoned  or  are  threatened 
with  abandonment  for  the  purpose  of  arrest- 
ing the  process  of  housing  abandonment  la 
Its    inclplency   or   in    restoring    vUbUlty   to 
blighted  areas  In  which  alMindonment  Is  per- 
vasive   For   this  purpose,   the   Secretary   la 
authorized  to  make  grants,  subject  to  the 
limitations  of   this   section,   to   assist   local 
public  bodies  In  planning  and  Implementing 
demonstrauon  projects  for  prompt  and  effec- 
tive   action    In    aUevlatlng    and    preventing 
such  abandonment  In  designated  demonstra- 
tion areas.  ^^     ___ 
(bl  In  administering  this  section,  the  Bec- 
retary  shall  give  preference  to  those  demon- 
stration projects  which  In  his  Judgment  can 
reas-jnably  be  expected  to  arrest  the  procas. 
of  abandonment  In  the  demonstraUon  area 
within  a  period  of  two  years  and  which  pro- 
vide for  Innovauve  approachea  to  combating 
the  problem  of  housing  abandonment.  Buoh 
projects  may  Include,  but  shall  not  be  lim- 
ited to    (1)    acquisition  by   negouated  pur- 
chase   IcaM.  receivership,  tax  lien  prooaed- 
lugs  or  other  means  authorized  by  law  and 
satlafactory  to  the  Secretary,  of  real  property 
within  the  demonstration  area  or  ares,  which 
la  abandoned,  deteriorated,  or  In  violation  ct 
appUcable  code  standards;    |3)   the  repair  of 
streets,  sidewalks,  parks,  playgrounds,  pub- 
Ucly  owned  utUlUee.  public  buildings  to  meet 
needs  oonslstent  with  the  revltallzatlon  and 
continued  use  of  the  area;    (3)   the  demoU- 
Uon  of  structtires  determined  to  be  struc- 
turally unsound  or  unfit  for  human  hahl- 
taUon  or  which  contribute  adversely  to  the 
physical  or  socUl  environment  of  the  locality 
mvolved;    (4)    the  establishment  of  recree- 
Uooal  or  community  facilities  including  pub- 
lic   playgrounds;     (6)    the   Improvement   of 
garbage  and  trash  collecuon.  street  cleaning 
and  other  usentlal  services  necessary  to  the 
revltallzatlon  and  maintenance  of  the  area: 
(6)  the  rehabUltatlon  of  privately  and  pub- 
Udy  owned  real   property  by  the  locality; 
and   (7)   the  eetabUahmsnt  and  operation  of 
locally   controlled,  nonprofit   housing  man- 
agement corporauons  and  municipal  repair 
program.. 

(o)  Subject  to  iuoh  oondltlona  as  the  Bae- 
rauty  may  ptMotUn,  ml  preparty  bald  M 
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part  of  %  project  asBlited  undw  tbla  Mctlon 
may  l>e  in.-ide  available  to  (1)  a  limited  div- 
idend corporation,  nonprofit  corporation,  or 
aasoclatlon,  cooperative  or  public  body  or 
agency,  or  otber  approved  purcbBxcr  or  lenee, 
or  (3)  a  purchaoer  who  would  be  eligible  for 
a  mortgage  Issued  under  section  331(d)  {S) 
or  (d)(4).  section  231(b)  (1),  section  335(1) 
or  (])(!) 4  or  Motion  336  of  the  Mattonal 
Bousing  Act.  for  purchase  or  lease  at  fair 
market  value  for  use  by  such  purchaser  or 
lessee,  as.  or  In  the  provision  of,  new  or  re> 
habilitated  housing  for  occupancy  by  famlllea 
or  Individuals  of  low  or  moderate  Income. 

(d)  Grants  under  this  section  shall  be  in 
amounts  which  do  not  exceed  00  per  centum 
of  the  net  project  cost  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary.  There  are  amhorteed  to  be  appro- 
priated for  demonstration  granta  under  this 
section  not  to  exceed  120.000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  197],  Any  amounts  ap* 
proprUted  shall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended and  any  amount  authorized  but  not 
appropriated  may  he  appropriated  for  any 
Buoceedlng  fiscal  year  commencing  prior  to 
July  1.  1972-  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the 
aggregate  amount  of  grants  made  In  any  fis- 
cal year  under  this  section  shall  be  made  with 
raqwct  to  projects  undertaken  by  one  local- 
Ity. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  sections  106. 1 14,  and 
115  of  TlUe  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1940.  and 
section  313  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  may 
apply  to  proj'ects  oasisted  under  this  Act  as 
If  such  projects  were  being  carried  out  In 
urban  renewal  areas  as  part  of  urban  renewal 
projects  within  the  meaning  of  section  110 
of  the  Bousing  Act  of  1949. 

(f)  The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  to  the  status  of 
demonstration  projects  funded  by  bim  and 
shall  make  such  reconmiendatlonji  to  the 
Congreas  as  he  deems  neceuary  to  further 
the  purposes  of  tbla  section. 

TiTLs  VI — cams  insubancb 

nNOZNce  AicD  puoposk 
Sbc.  601.  Section  11034b)  of  the  Bousing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately 
before  "(3)",  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "; 
and  (8)  provide  direct  Insurance  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Peder«il  Government  In  the 
case  of  properties  for  which  statewide  pro- 
grams and  the  PWleral  reinsurance  program 
either  do  not  make  crime  insurance  avallaUe 
or  offer  mich  Insurance  to  property  owners 
only  at  prohibitive  cost". 

AMKNDMEHTS    TO    TTTLS    Xt2    Ot    TOX    KAT10NAL 
HOtlBXNa    ACT 

See.  003.  (a)  Section  1301  of  the  National 
Houalng  Act  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"PBOQKAH  AtTTHoarrr 

"Sec.  1201.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  aulhorlaed 
to  establish  and  carry  out  the  programs  pro- 
vided for  In  ports  A,  B,  C.  and  D  of  this  title. 

■■(b)(1)  TTie  powers  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  utle  shall  terminate  on  April  30,  1975, 
except  to  the  extent  necessary — 

"(A)  to  continue  reinsurance  and  direct 
Insurance  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  sections  1333(b)  and  1331(c)  until  April 
80, 197S: 

"(B)  to  process,  verify,  and  pay  claims  for 
reinsured  losses  and  directly  Insured  losses 
and  perform  other  necessary  functions  In 
connection  therewith;  and 

"(C)  to  complete  the  nqtddatlon  and  ter- 
mlnntlon  of  the  reinsurance  and  direct  In- 
surance programs. 

"(3)  On  April  30.  1978,  or  as  soon  there- 
after as  possible,  the  Secretary  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress,  for  Its  approval,  a  plan  tor 
the  liquidation  and  teradnatloti  of  the  rein- 
surance and  direct  Insurance  programs." 

(b)  Section  1303(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(13)    as  paragraphs    (4)    through   (16).  r«- 


speotlvely,  and  by  inserting  Immediately  after 
and  below  "the  term — *'  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

"  ( 1 )  'affordable  rate'  means  such  premium 
rate  as  the  Secretary  determines  would  per- 
mit the  purchase  of  a  specific  type  of  insur- 
ance coverage  by  a  reasonably  prudent  per- 
son In  similar  drcumstancea  with  due  regard 
to  the  coets  and  benefits  involved; 

"(3)  'crime  Insurance'  means  insurance 
against  tosses  resulting  from  robbery,  bur- 
glary, larceny,  and  similar  crimes,  and  may 
Include  broad  form  personal  theft  insur- 
ance, mercantile  open  stock  Insurance,  mer- 
cantile robbery  and  mercantile  safe  burglary 
Insurance,  storekeepers  burglary  and  robbery 
Insurance,  oflloe  burglary  and  robbery  insur- 
ance, and  may  Include  business  interruption 
insurance  as  the  Secretary  may  designate; 
the  term  does  not  Include  automobile  In- 
surance or  losses  resulting  from  embessle- 
ment; 

"(3)  'directly  Insured  losses'  means  losses 
on  direct  Insurance  claims  and  all  direct  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  therewith.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  espenHss  for  proc- 
essing, vertfytng,  and  paying  such  losses;". 

(c)  Section  1331(a)(3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  ia03(a) 
(10)"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  lS08(a)(13)^ 

(d)  Title  xn  or  such  Act  la  amended  by 
redesignating  part  C  and  sections  1331 
through  1241  OS  part  D  and  sections  1341 
tbnmgh  1361.  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  part  B  the  following  new  part: 

"Past  C — Fedesal  Iksuxance  AoAZNn 

BuBdJUT  AND  TBxrr 

"snmr  am  pkoosau  AUTBoazxr 

"Sac.  1331.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  continuing  review  of  the  market  availabil- 
ity situation  In  each  of  the  several  SUtes 
to  determine  whether  crime  Insurance  Is 
available  at  Affordable  rates  either  through 
the  normal  insxirance  market  or  through  a 
suitable  program  adopted  tmder  State  law. 

"(b)  Upon  determining  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  that,  at  any  time  on  or  after 
August  1.  1971.  a  crlUcal  market  unavailabil- 
ity situation  for  crime  insurance  then  exists 
in  any  State  and  has  not  been  met  through 
appropriate  State  action,  the  Secretary  is 
authorised  to  make  crime  Insurance  avail- 
able at  affordable  rates  within  such  State 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  Such  Insurance  shall  be  provided 
upon  such  terms  and  conditions,  and  sub- 
J«ct  to  such  deductibles  and  otber  restric- 
tions and  limitations,  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate,  but  na  such  Izisurance 
shall  be  made  available  to  a  property  which 
the  Secretary  determines  to  be  uninsurable 
or  to  a  property  with  reepect  to  which  rea- 
sonable protective  measures  to  prevent  loss, 
consistent  with  standards  established  by  the 
Secretary,  have  not  been  adopted. 

"icl  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlsloa 
of  this  title,  direct  Insurance  may  be  con- 
tinued for  the  term  of  the  policies  written 
prior  to  the  date  of  termination  of  the  Sec- 
retary's direct  Insurance  authority  under  this 
part,  for  as  long  as  the  Insured  pays  the 
required  direct  insurance  premiums;  except 
that  direct  insurance  under  this  part  for  any 
risk  shall  be  terminated  after  notice  when- 
ever the  Seoretary  determines  that  the  stand- 
ard lines  of  crlOM  insurance  otherwise  have 
become  avmUabls  to  such  property  at  afford- 
able rates. 

"UBS  or  noBTiwo  rACOjnxs  and  sixvscxs 

"Sec.  1333.  Xn  carrying  out  his  responsi- 
blUUes  under  this  part,  the  SecretSkry  may 
utUlxe— 

"(1)  insiu'anee  companies  and  other  In- 
surers. Insurance  agents  and  brokers,  and 
Insurance  adjustment  organisations,  as  fis- 
cal agents  of  the  United  States, 

"(3)  oncers  and  employees  of  the  Depart- 
mftDt  «f  Bousinf  and  Urban  Osvalopmaiit, 


and  such  other  offlcers  and  employees  of  any 
executive  agency  (as  defined  in  section  10& 
of  title  6  of  the  United  States  Code)  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  head  of  any  such  sgeney 
may  from  time  to  time  agree  upon,  on  a  reim- 
bursement or  other  basis,  or 

"(3)  both  the  alternatives  specified  In 
paragraphs  (i)  and  (3).  or  any  comblnaUon 
thereof. 

"XSTAHLTWITMTWT   OF   ArroKDAaLX   aATCS 

•Sxa  1333.  In  estimating  the  affordable 
rates  for  the  various  crime  Instirance  cover- 
ages offered  from  time  to  time  under  this 
part,  the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  appro- 
priate State  Insurance  authorlttea  and  other 
knowledgeable  persons  and  is  authorised  to 
take  Into  conslderaUon  the  nature  and  de- 
gree of  the  risks  involved,  the  protective  de- 
vices employed,  the  extent  of  anticipated 
losses,  the  prevailing  rates  for  similar  cover- 
ages in  adjacent  or  comparable  areas  and 
territories,  the  economic  importance  of  tbs 
various  Individual  coverages  and  the  type 
of  property  Involved,  and  the  relative  abili- 
ties of  the  particular  classes  and  tvpes  of 
insureds  to  pay  the  full  eetlmated  costs  of 
such  coverages.  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU 
be  construed  to  prohibit  or  require  either 
the  adoption  of  uniform  naUonal  ratea  or 
the  periodic  modlficaUon  of  currently  estl- 
maud  affordable  rates  for  any  parUcular 
line  or  subline  of  coverage,  class.  State,  to-- 
ntory.  or  risk  on  the  bssls  of  additional  In- 
formation or  actual  loss  eziwrtenoe. 

"ECPOrrS   ON   OPEKAnOMB 

■■Sac.  1334.  The  Secretary  shall  Include  in 
his  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the  program 
authorleed  by  this  tlUe  full  and  complete 
Information  on  his  operations  and  activities 
under  this  part,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations with  respect  thereto  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate." 

(e)  Section  122a(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "section  1233"  and  Insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "section  1343". 

(f)  Section  1244(c)  of  such  Act  (as  re- 
designated by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  1383" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "section  1343". 

(g)  SecOon  1341(a)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated) Is  amended  by  inserting  "or  di- 
rect InsuraDce"  after  "reinsurance",  and  by 
Inserting  "or  property  owners"  after  "In- 
surers"- 

<h)  Section  1341(b)  of  such  Act  (as  so 
redesignated)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
direct    Insurance"    aft«"    "reinsurance". 

(1)  Section  1343(a)  of  such  Act  (as  so  re- 
designated )  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "the  relosuranee  pro- 
gram" and  ln5ertlng  In  lieu  thereof  '*the  ra- 
Insuranoe  and  direct  Insurance  programs"; 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  direct  insurance"  after 
"reinsurance"  in  paragraphs  (1).  (3).  and 
(4): 

(8)  by  Inserting  "or  property  owner"  after 
"any  insurer"  where  it  first  appears  In  para- 
graph (4);  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "or  directly  Insured"  after 
"reinsured"  in  paragraph  (4) . 

(J)  Section  1343  of  mcb  Act  (as  so  redes- 
ignated) Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  '*and  direct  Insurance" 
after  "reinsurance**  In  subsection  (a)  <1]  and 
each  place  It  appears  In  sulwectlon   {b)(H: 

(3)  by  striking  otit  "part  B"  in  subsection 
(b)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  •'parts 
B  and  C;  and 

(5)  by  redesignating  clauses  (4)  and  (5) 
of  subsection  (b)  as  clauses  (S)  and  (6), 
and  inserting  after  clause  (S)  a  new  clause 
as  follows : 

"(4)  such  amounts  which  am  hereby  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated  as  may  be  nec- 
essary from  time  to  time  to  reimburse  the 
fund  far  looses  and  expensea  (including  ad- 
ministrative expenses)  Incurred  la  oarry- 
ta%  out  the  procram  auUtortted  under  part 
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<KI  Section  1344(«1  oJ  .uch  Act  (« jw 
r.,d«.gn.ted)  !.  unended  by  trlBng  out 
••^T  fSliw  or  pool  ««1»'"^«  «'nj;^ 
uid  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Any  tonuw. 
pool,  or  property  owner  Ksqulrtng  telnBur- 
»nce  or  direct  ln»ur»nc«". 

(1)  Section  1344(c)  of  «uch  Act  (as  eo  re- 
de.lga«I«Ol  "  'mended  by  Inserting  or  di- 
rect Insurance-  after  •'reinsurance  . 
mxTtxiv  or  srftTxwma  plakb 
BCG  »03.  TlUe  xn  of  tbe  National  Bous- 
ing Act  U  amended  by  Inserting  after  »ec- 
Uon  1114  a  new  section  as  follows: 

•oTTici  or  ar^irw  «••")  coMPttANci 
■Sic   lais  The  Secretary,  through  an  Of- 
nce   of  Review   and   compliance  under   the 
Federal  Insurance   Administrator.  «?«11  P«- 
rlcdlcally  review  esch  plan  under  this  part 
2^  \i.   methods   and    practlc«    b,    which 
rich  plan  IS  being  actually  carried  out  to 
the  area.,  and  communities  where  It  la  In- 
tended to  operate,  m  order  to  aesure  that 
„ch   plan    IS   etlKtlvely    malting   •««'>'»fl 
p«pei-y  insurance  nwlUy  available  in  such 
ireL  and  communities  and  la  otherwise  car- 
rying out  the  purposes  of  this  tlUe.  and  In 
oS  to  Identify  any  aspecta  of  ^.  Ra- 
tion or  administration  of  such  plan  which 
may  require  revision,  modlllcaUon.^or  other 
action  to  carry  out  auch  purpoaea." 
coMroaWNC  kjanauxKT 
Stc   604.  Clause  |3)   of  the  flrst  sentence 
of  s«:tlon  620(b)    of  the  N.tlonjjl  Hotalng 
Act  15  amended  by  Inserting  "and  directly 
insured-   after  "reinsured-  wherever  It  ap- 
pears. ^^ 
TITLE  Vn— URBAN  GROWTH  AOTI  NEW 
COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT 
SBOET  Ttn^  a«D  sTATtKiNT  or  Ftntposj 
Sec    701.   (a)   This  title  may  be  cited  as 
the    -Urban   Oro»th   and   New   Community 
Development  Act  of  1870". 

( b)  It  IB  the  policy  of  the  Congress  and  the 
ouroose  of  this  title  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  urban  growth  poUcy 
and  to  encourage  the  rational,  orderly,  efll- 
dent  and  economic  growth,  development, 
and  redevelopment  of  our  State*,  metropoli- 
tan areas,  cities,  counties,  towns,  and  com- 
muniues  in  predominantly  rural  area*  which 
demon«rat«  a  specul  potential  lor  ac- 
celerated growth:  to  encourage  the  prudent 
use  and  conservation  of  our  natural  re- 
iwujces:  and  to  encourage  and  support 
development  which  will  aseure  our  com- 
munlUe.  of  adwjuate  ta.  baeee.  oommuilKy 
services.  Job  opportunities,  and  weu-belanoed 
neighborhoods  In  socially.  economlcaUy.  and 
phyMcally  attracuve  Uvlng  eavlronmente. 
Parr  A— DirrLonrawT  or  a  NsTiowat  UnaM 

OROWm    POLICT 

reroiNcs  Aim  okx.mation  or  i-oucr 
8«c  703.  (a  I  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
rapid  growth  of  urban  population  and  uneven 
enaiulon  of  urban  development  In  the 
U^ted  SUtes.  together  with  a  decline  In 
farm  population,  slower  growth  in  rural  areas, 
and  migration  to  the  cities,  has  created  an 
imbalance  between  the  Nation's  needs  and 
resourcea  and  seriously  threatens  our  physi- 
cal environment,  and  that  the  economic  and 
■octal  development  of  the  Nation,  the  proper 
conservation  of  our  natural  resourcea.  and 
the  achievement  of  satisfactory  Uvlng  stand- 
ards depend  upon  the  sound,  orderly,  and 
more  balanced  development  of  all  areas  of 
the  Nation.  ^^ 

(b)  The  CoogrOB  further  finds  that  Fed- 
eral programs  affect  the  locaUon  of  popula- 
tion, economic  growth,  and  the  character  of 
urban  development:  that  such  programa  Ire- 
quenUy  conflict  and  result  in  undealrable 
and  coetly  patterns  of  urban  development 
which  advereely  affect  the  environment  and 
waatefuUy  use  our  natuial  resouroaa:  and 
that  exlsung  and  futtire  programs  must  be 
interrelated  and  coordinated  within  a  ays- 
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tem  of  orderly  development  and  establiabed 
prlorlUea  consistent  with  a  national  urban 
growth  policy. 

(C)  To  promote  the  general  welfare  and 
properly  apply  the  resources  of  the  Federal 
Government  In  strengthening  the  economic 
and  aoclal  health  o(  all  areas  of  the  NaUoil 
and  more  adequately  protect  the  physical 
environment  and  conserve  natural  resoimjes. 
the  Congress  declares  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  consistent  with  the  rasponslblllUes 
of  State  and  local  government  and  the  pri- 
vate sector,  must  assume  responsibility  for 
the  development  of  a  national  urban  growth 
policy  which  shall  incorporate  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  other  appropriate  factors.  Such 
policy  shall  serve  as  a  guide  In  malting  spe- 
cific decisions  at  the  national  level  which 
affect  the  pattern  of  urban  growth  and  shall 
provide  a  framework  for  development  of  In- 
terstate, State,  and  local  growth  and  slablU- 
satton  policy.  . 

(d)  The  Congress  further  declares  that  the 
national  urban  growth  poUcy  should— 

( 1 )  favor  patterns  of  urbanization  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  stabilization  which 
offer  a  range  of  alternative  locations  and  en- 
courage the  wise  and  balanced  use  of  phys- 
ical and  human  resouroee  In  metropolitan 
and  urban  regions  as  well  as  In  smaller  urban 
places  which  have  a  potenoal  for  accelerated 

^(31  foater  the  continued  economic  atrength 
of  aU  parts  of  the  United  Statea.  Including 
central  ciUee.  suburbs,  amaUer  communiues. 
local  neighborhoods,  and  rural  areas: 

(31  help  reverse  trends  of  migration  and 
physical  growth  which  reinforce  dlsparltlee 
amJng  States,  regions,  and  cities: 

(4)  treat  comprehensively  the  problems  of 
poverty  and  employment  (Including  the  ero- 
sion of  tax  bases,  and  the  need  lor  better 
community  services  and  Job  opportunltlea  I 
which  are  associated  with  disorderly  urban- 
isation and  rural  decline; 

(5)  develop  means  to  encourage  good  hous- 
ing for  all  Americans  without  regard  to  race 
or  creed: 

Id)  refine  the  role  of  the  Federal  Oovsm- 
ment  in  revitalising  eilsUng  oommnnltles 
and  encouraging  planned,  large-scale  urban 
and  new  community  development; 

(7)  strengthen  the  capacity  of  general  gov- 
ernmental inatltutlons  to  contribute  to  bal- 
anced urban  growth  and  stabUlzatlon:   and 

(B)  facilitate  Increased  coordination  In  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs  so  sa  to 
enoonrage  desirable  patterns  of  urban  grovrth 
and  subDlsatlon.  the  prudent  use  of  natural 
resources,  and  the  protection  of  the  physical 
environment 


tnsAM  caowTK  airOBT 
Sbc  703.  la)  In  order  to  asalst  In  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  urban  growth  policy, 
the  President  shall  utUlM  the  capacity  of  his 
office,  adequately  organlred  and  staffed  for 
the  purpose,  through  an  IdenUfied  unit  of 
the  Domestic  Council,  and  of  the  depart- 
menu  and  agencies  within  the  executive 
branch  to  collect,  analyze,  and  evaluate  such 
statistics,  data,  and  other  Informauon  (In- 
cluding demographic,  economic,  social,  land 
use  environmental,  and  governmental  Infor- 
mation) as  wUl  enable  him  to  uansmlt  to 
the  Congress,  during  the  month  of  February 
in  every  even-numbered  year  beginning  with 
Itn  a  Report  on  Urban  Growth  for  the 
preeedmg  two  calendar  ysars  which  shall 
include — 

(1)  information  and  statistics  describing 
charactensUcs  of  urban  growth  and  stabUl- 
satlon  and  IdentUytng  significant  trends  and 
developments; 

(3)  a  summary  of  significant  problems  fac- 
ing the  United  Slates  as  a  rssult  of  urban 
growth  trends  and  developments: 

(3)  an  evaluation  of  the  progress  and  ef- 
tseUTenaa  of  Federal  efforu  dealgned  to  meet 
auch  problsms  and  to  oarrj  out  the  naUonal 
urban  growth  policy; 


(4)  an  assessment  of  the  policies  and  struc- 
ture of  existing  and  proposed  tntarstats 
planning  and  dsvslopmenU  affecting  such 
policy; 

(5)  a  review  of  State,  local,  and  private 
pollclea,  plans,  and  programs  relevant  to  such 
policy;  ^    .     .. 

(6)  current  and  foreseeable  needs  In  the 
areas  served  by  policies,  plans,  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  carry  out  such  policy,  and 
the  steps  being  taken  to  meet  such  needs: 
and  . 

(7)  recommendaUons  for  programs  ana 
policies  for  carrying  out  such  policy,  includ- 
ing such  leglsiauon  and  administrative  ac- 
uonjs  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  and  de- 
sirable. ,    _        ^._ 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  supplementary  re- 
ports on  urban  growth  which  shaU  Include 
such  supplementary  and  revised  reconunen- 
datltons  as  may  be  appropriate. 

(c)  To  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  Re- 
port on  Urban  Growth  and  any  supplemen- 
tary reports,  the  President  may  establish  an 
advisory  board,  or  seek  the  advice  from  time 
to  time  of  temporary  advisory  boards,  the 
members  of  whom  shall  be  drawn  from 
among  prlvaM  citizens  famUlar  with  the 
problems  of  tirban  growth  and  from  among 
Federal  oBlcUls.  Governors  of  Slates,  msy- 
ors  county  officials,  members  of  State  and 
local  legislative  bodies,  and  others  quallfled 
to  assUt  in  ths  preparation  of  such  reports. 
Pmix  b— DiektonsiKT  OP  Niw  CoKMUsiuisa 

riNOINGS  *NI>  poxp^jex 
Sec  710.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  thst  this 
NsUon  IS  Ukely  to  experience  during  the  re- 
maining years  of  this  century  a  population 
increase  of  about  seventy-five  mllUon 
persons. 

(b)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  con- 
tinuation of  established  patterns  of  urban 
development,  together  with  the  anticipated 
increase  In  population,  will  result  in  (1)  In- 
efficient and  wasteful  use  of  land  resources 
which  are  of  naUonal  economic  and  en- 
vironmental importance:  (3)  destruction 
of  irreplaceable  natural  and  recreational 
iveources  and  Increasing  poUuUon  of  air 
and  water:  (3)  diminished  opportunity 
for  the  private  homebuilding  Industry  to 
operate  at  its  highest  potentlsl  capac- 
ity in  providing  good  housing  needed  to 
serve  the  expanding  population  and  to  re- 
place substandard  housing:  (4)  costly  and 
Inefficient  public  fsclllUes  and  services  at 
all  levels  of  government;  (B)  unduly  limited 
options  for  many  of  our  people  as  to  where 
they  may  Uve,  and  the  types  of  housing  and 
environment  in  which  they  may  live:  (01 
failure  to  make  the  most  economic  use  of 
present  end  potentlsl  resourees  of  many  of 
the  Nations  smaller  cities  and  towns.  In- 
cluding those  In  rural  and  economically  de- 
pressed areas,  and  decreasing  employment 
ind  business  opportunities  for  their  resi- 
dents- (7)  further  lessening  of  employment 
and  busln»s  opportunltlee  for  the  residents 
of  central  cities  and  of  the  abUlty  of  such 
cities  to  retain  a  tax  bsise  adequate  to  sup- 
port vital  services  for  sll  their  citizens,  par- 
ticularly the  poor  and  disadvantaged;  (8) 
further  separation  of  people  within  metro- 
solltan  areas  by  income  and  by  race;  (9) 
further  Increases  In  the  distances  between 
the  places  where  people  Uve  and  where 
they  work  and  find  recreation:  and  (lO) 
increased  cost  and  decreased  effectlveneas  of 
pubUc    and    private    faculties    for    urban 

transportation.  k-»»»» 

(c)  The  Congress  further  finds  that  better 

patterns  of  urban  development  snd  rerltau- 
iillon  are  essential  to  aooommodate  future 
population  growth;  to  prevent  lurthsr  de- 
terioration of  the  Nation -s  physical  and  social 
onvirorunent;  and  to  make  poelUve  oontrlbu- 
tlons  to  improving  the  overaU  quaUty  of  life 
within  the  Nation.  .   ^     ^^  .  »k. 

(d)  The  CoDgreas  further  finds  that  the 
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national  welfare  requires  the  encouragement 
of  well-planned,  diversified,  and  economically 
sound  new  communities.  Including  major  ad- 
ditions to  existing  communities,  as  one  of 
Beveral  essential  elements  of  a  consistent  na- 
tional program  for  bettering  patterns  of  de- 
velopment and  renewal. 

(e)  Tbe  Congress  further  finds  that  de- 
sirable new  community  development  on  a  sig- 
nificant national  scale  has  been  prevented 
by  dltRcultles  in  (1)  obtaining  adequate  fi- 
nancing at  moderate  cost  for  enterprises 
which  involve  large  Initial  capital  invest- 
ment, extensive  periods  before  Investment 
can  be  returned,  and  Irregular  patterns  of 
return:  (2)  the  timely  assembly  of  suAcient- 
ly  large  sites  in  economically  favorable  lo- 
cations at  reasonable  cost;  and  (3)  making 
necessary  arrangements,  among  all  prtvata 
and  public  orgaalsatlons  Involved,  for  pro- 
viding site  and  related  improvements  (In- 
cluding streets,  sewer  and  water  faculties, 
and  other  public  and  community  facUltlec) 
In  a  timely  and  coordlnat-ed  manner. 

(f )  It  Is.  therefore,  the  puri>ose  of  thu  part 
to  provide  private  developers  and  State  and 
local  public  bodies  and  agencies  (includ- 
ing regional  or  metropolitan  public  bodlas 
and  agencies)  with  flnanolal  and  other  as- 
sistance necessary  for  encouraging  the  or- 
derly development  of  well-planned,  diver- 
sified, and  economically  sound  new  com- 
munities. Including  major  additions  to  exist- 
ing communities,  and  to  do  so  In  a  manner 
which  wlU  rely  to  the  maximum  extent  on, 
private  enterprise;  strengthen  the  capacity 
of  State  and  local  governments  to  deal  with 
local  problems;  preserve  and  enhance  both 
the  natural  and  urban  enrichment;  Increase 
for  all  persons,  particularly  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  the  available  choices  of  loca- 
tions for  living  and  working,  thereby  pro- 
viding a  more  Just  economic  and  social  en- 
vironment: encourage  the  fullest  utllUiaUon 
of  the  economic  potential  of  older  central 
cities,  smaller  towns,  and  rural  communities; 
assist  In  the  efficient  production  of  a  steady 
supply  of  residential,  commerlcal,  and  In* 
duatrlsl  building  sltee  at  reasonable  cost; 
Increase  the  capability  of  all  segments  of  the 
home- bull  ding  ind-ustry,  Including  both 
small  and  large  producers,  to  utilise  im- 
proved technology  in  producing  the  large  vol- 
ume of  well-designed,  Inexpensive  housing 
needed  to  accommodate  population  growth; 
help  create  neighborhoods  designed  for  easier 
access  between  the  places  where  people  live 
and  the  places  where  they  work  and  find 
recreation;  and  encourage  desirable  innova- 
tion in  meeting  domestic  problems  whether 
physical,  economic,  or  social.  It  Is  also  the 
purpose  of  this  part  to  improve  the  orga- 
nizational capacity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  carry  '^ut  programs  of  assistanoe  'or 
the  development  of  new  oommiuiltles  and 
the  revltallzatlon  ot  the  NaUon's  urban  areas. 

DEFUnnONS 

8rc.  711.  As  used  in  this  port — 

(a)  The  term  "new  community  develop- 
ment program"  means  a  program  which  is 
Intended  to  result  In  a  newly  built  commu- 
nity or  a  major  addition  to  an  existing  com- 
munity and  which  meets  the  eligibility 
standards  set  forth  in  section  713. 

(b)  The  terra  "private  new  community  de- 
veloper" means  any  private  entity  organised 
In  a  form  aatlafaotory  to  the  Seoretary 
for  carrying  out  one  or  more  new  commu- 
nitT  development  programs. 

(c)  The  term  "State  land  development 
agency"  means  any  State  or  local  public  body 
or  agency  with  authority  to  act  as  developer 
in  carrying  out  one  or  more  new  community 
development  programs. 

(d)  The  term  "State"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  any  ter- 
ritory or  posseSKlon  of  the  United  States,  or 
any  agency  or  Instrumentality  of  any  of  the 
foregoing. 


(e)  The  term  "local  public  body  or  agency" 
means  any  public  body  or  agency,  including 
a  political  subdivision,  created  by  or  under 
the  laws  of  a  State  or  two  or  more  States,  or 
a  combination  of  such  bodies  or  agencies. 

(f)  The  term  "land  development"  means 
the  process  of  clearing  and  grading  land, 
making,  InstalUng,  or  constructing  water- 
lines  and  water  supply  installations,  sewer- 
llnes  and  sewage  disposal  Installations, 
steam,  gas.  and  electric  lines,  and  installa- 
tions, roads,  streets,  curbs,  gutters,  side- 
walks, storm  drainage  faculties,  and  other 
installations  or  work,  whether  on  or  off  the 
site,  which  the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  or 
desirable  to  prepare  land  for  residential, 
cr^mraerclal,  Industrial,  or  other  uses,  or  to 
provide  facilities  for  public  or  common  uae. 
I^e  term  "land  development"  includes  the 
construction  of  public  faculties,  but  does  not 
include  the  construction  of  any  other  buUd- 
ing  unless  It  Ls  (1)  needed  In  connection 
with  a  water  supply  or  sewage  disposal  Instal- 
lation or  a  steam,  gas,  or  electric  line  or  in- 
stallation, or  (2)  Is  to  be  owned  and  main- 
tained by  residents  of  the  new  commtmlty 
under  Joint  or  cooperative  arrangements  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  The  term  "actual  cost"  means  the  ooets 
(exclusive  of  rebates  or  discounts)  Incurred 
by  a  new  community  developer  In  carrying 
out  the  land  development  assisted  under  this 
Act.  These  costs  may  Include  amounts  paid 
for  labor,  materials,  construction  contracts. 
Land  planning,  engineers'  and  architect's  fees, 
surveys,  taxes,  and  Interest  during  develop- 
ment, organizational  and  legal  expense*,  such 
allocation  of  general  overhead  expenses  as 
are  acceptable  to  the  Secretary,  and  other 
Items  of  expenses  incidental  to  development 
which  may  be  approved  by  the  Secretary.  If 
the  Secretary  determines  that  there  is  an 
Identity  of  interest  between  the  develf^r 
and  a  oontractor,  there  may  t>e  included  as 
a  part  of  actual  cost  an  allowance  for  the 
contractor's  profit  or  risk  an  amount  deemed 
reasonable  by  the  Secretary. 

(h)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

(I)  Tht  term  "Community  Development 
Corporation"  means  the  corporation  estab- 
lished within  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  under  section  739. 

XXCGIBLK    NEW    COMMirHtTT     DEVSLonCXITT 

Sic.  713.  (a)  A  new  community  develop- 
ment program  Is  eligible  for  assistance  under 
this  port  only  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  program  (or  the  new  community 
It  contemplates)  — 

( 1 )  will  provide  an  alternative  to  disorderly 
urban  growth,  helping  preserve  or  enhance 
desirable  aspects  of  the  natural  and  urban 
environment  or  so  Improving  general  and 
economic  conditions  in  estabUshed  commun- 
ities as  to  help  reverse  migration  from  exist- 
ing cities  or  rural  areas: 

(2)  wlU  be  economically  feasible  in  terms 
of  economic  haee  or  potential  for  economic 
growth; 

(3)  win  contribute  to  the  welfare  ot  the 
entire  area  which  wlU  be  aubstanUaUy  aX^- 
fected  by  the  program  and  of  which  the  land 
to  be  developed  Is  a  part; 

(4)  is  consistent  with  comprehensive  plan- 
ning, physical  and  social,  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  provide  an  adequate  basis  for 
evaluating  the  new  community  development 
program  in  relation  to  other  plans  (includ- 
ing State,  local,  and  private  plans)  and  ac- 
tivities Involving  area  population,  housing 
and  development  trends,  and  transportatlOQ. 
water,  sewerage,  open  space,  recreation,  and 
other  relevant  facilities; 

(5)  has  received  aU  governmental  reviews 
and  a;^>rovals  required  by  State  or  local  law. 
or  by  the  Secretary; 

(0)  wUl  contribute  to  good  living  con- 
ditions In  the  cooununlty,  and  that  such 
community  wiu  be  characterised  by  weU 
balanced  and  diversiflad  land  uae  pattenu 


and  WlU  Include  or  be  served  by  adequate 
public,  conxmunity.  and  commercial  facUitlea 
I  Including  faclUtles  needed  for  education, 
health  and  social  services,  recreation,  and 
transportation)  deemed  satisfactory  by  the 
Secretary: 

(7)  makes  subetantial  provision  for  hous- 
ing within  the  means  of  persons  of  low  and 
moderate  income  and  that  such  housing 
wlU  constitute  an  appropriate  proportion  of 
the  community's  housing  supply;   and 

(8)  wUl  make  significant  use  of  advances 
In  design  and  technology  with  respect  to 
land  utilization,  materials  and  methods  of 
construction,  and  the  provision  of  com- 
munity faculties  and  services. 

(b)  A  new  community  development  pro- 
gram ^proved  for  assistance  under  this  part 
shall  be  undertaken  by  a  private  new  com- 
munity developer  or  State  I&nd  development 
agency  approved  by  the  Secretary  on  the 
bsals  of  financial .  teclmical,  and  adnUnlstra- 
tlve  ability  which  demonstrates  capacity  to 
carry  out  the  program  with  reasonable  as- 
surance ot  its  completion. 

imaaairxnai 

Bic.  718.  (a)  The  Secretary  (acting 
throtigh  the  Community  Development  Oor- 
p«atlon)  la  authorized  to  guarantee,  and 
enter  into  commitments  to  guarantee,  the 
bonds,  debentures,  notes,  and  other  obliga- 
tions issued  by  or  on  behalf  ot  private  new 
community  developers  and  State  land  devel- 
opment agencies  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing real  property  acqxilsition  and  land  de- 
velopment and  to  compensate  for  the  use  of 
real  property  or  the  removal  of  Uens  or  en- 
cumbrances on  Euch  property,  pursuant  to 
the  new  community  development  programa 
approved  by  the  Secretary.  The  Secretary 
may  make  such  guarantees  and  enter  into 
such  commitments  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  he  may  prescribe  consistent  with 
the  Umitations  and  conditions  contained  In 
section  716:  except  that  no  obligation  of  any 
State  land  development  agency  ahaU  be  guar- 
anteed under  this  section  if  the  income  from 
such  obligation  is  exempt  from  Federal  tax- 
ation. The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  land  development  agency 
the  obligations  of  which  axe  guaranteed  un- 
der this  section  in  amounts  estimated  by 
him  not  to  exceed  the  dUTereoce  between  the 
Interest  paid  on  such  obilgations  and  the 
Interest  on  d*"'^fr  obligaiiona  the  income 
from  which  is  exempt  from  Federal  taxation. 

(b)  The  fun  faith  and  credit  of  the  United 
States  is  pledged  to  the  payment  of  all  guar- 
antees made  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  principal,  interest,  and  any  redemption 
premiums.  Any  such  guarantee  made  by  the 
Secretary  ahaU  be  conclusive  evidence  ot  the 
eligibility  of  the  obUgatlons  for  such  guar- 
antee, and  the  validity  of  any  guskrantee  eo 
made  shaU  be  Incontestable  In  the  hands  of 
a  bolder  of  the  guaranteed  obligations. 

(c)  The  ouutandlng  bonds,  debentures, 
notes  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  imder 
this  section  with  respect  to  a  single  new 
oocnmunity  development  program  shall  in- 
volve a  principal  obligation  In  an  amount 
(1)  in  the  case  of  a  State  land  development 
agency,  not  exceeding  100  per  centum  of  the 
sum  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  real  property  before  development  and 
his  estimate  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  land 
development,  or  (2)  In  the  case  ot  a  private 
new  cocnmunlty  developer,  not  exceeding  the 
sum  of  SO  per  centum  of  the  Secretary's  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  the  real  property  before 
development  and  M)  par  centum  of  his  esti- 
mate of  the  actual  cost  of  the  land  develop- 
ment. 

(d)  The  outstanding  principal  obUgatlons 
guaranteed  under  this  section  with  respect 
to  a  single  community  development  program 
ShaU  at  no  time  exceed  $00,000,000. 

(e)  The  aggregate  of  the  outstanding 
principal  obligations  guaranteed  under  this 
aeeUon  ahaU  at  no  time  exceed  »S00,000.00a 
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S»c,     714.     (k)     The     S«creury     (acting 
through  Q\«  Community  Devrtopment  Oor- 
por&tlODl  U  fcuthortaed.  eubj*ct  lo  the  limi- 
tations and  condlilona  contained  la  section 
716    to  make  and  enter  into  agreement  to 
make  loana  to  or  on  behalf  of  private  new 
community  developera  and  State  land  devel- 
opment agencies  lor  the  purpose  of  aasUUng 
them  to  make  intereat  payments  on  indebt- 
ednMB    Incurred    by   them    to   finance    new 
community  development  progruma  approved 
by  Wm.  Loans  under  this  eectlon  shaU   be 
in  amounts  which  do  not  exceed  the  amount 
cf  latereat  the  Secretary  estlmatee  1«  pay- 
able  on   indebtedness    attributable    to   land 
acquisition  or  land  development  and  shall  be 
made  only  with  reapect  to  interest  paymenu 
on  indebtednesB  outstanding  during  an  Ini- 
tial development  period  (not  to  exceed  fif- 
teen  yearsl    which   the  Secretary  eetlmates 
to  be  prtor  to  the  time  when  land  marketing 
activity  iB  of  sufficient  volume  to  permit  con- 
tinued development  under  the  new  commu- 
nity    development     program     without     the 
benefit  of  further  loans  under  this  section, 
(bi  The  Secretary  shall  require  that  loans 
under  this  section  shall  be  repaid,  with  in- 
terest and  on  terms  and  conditions  satisfac- 
tory to  him,  commencing  at  such  time  as  de- 
velopment progress  and  marketing  under  the 
new  community  development  program  permit 
such  repayment,  but  not  later  than  fifteen 
years  after  the  date  the  loan  is  made.  Such 
loons  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  Hpeclfiod 
by  the  Secretary  which  shall  not  be  less  than 
a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent  average   market   yield   on    outatandlng 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  Statea 
with    remaining   periods   to   maturity   com- 
parable  to   the  average  maturltlea   of  such 
loans,  plus  one-eighth  of  l  per  centum. 

<c)    The   principal   amount   of   the   loans 
outstanding  at  any  time  under  this  section 


before  Initial  returns  can  be  expected,  and 
(Ul)  the  irregular  pattern  of  cash  returns 
characteristic  of  this  type  of  development. 

lb)  The  Secretary  shall  take  such  steps  as 
be  considers  reasonable  to  assure  that  bonds, 
debentures,  notes,  and  other  obligations 
guaranteed,  or  with  respect  to  which  interest 
loans  are  made,  under  thU  part  will — 

(1)  be  Issued  to  investors  ipproved  by.  or 
meeting  requirements  prescribed  by.  the  Sec- 
rvtary.  or  If  an  offering  to  the  public  is  con- 
templated, be  underwritten  upon  terms  and 
conditions  approved  by  the  Secretary: 

(3^  bear  interest  at  a  rate  aatlafactory  to 
the  Secretary; 

(3)  contain  or  be  subject  to  repayment, 
maturity,  and  other  provisions  satisfactory  to 
the  Secretary;  and 

(4)  contain  or  be  subject  to  provisions 
with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  security 
Interests  of  the  United  States,  including  any 
provlalons  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Secre- 
tary relating  to  subrogation,  liens,  and  re- 
leases of  Hens,  payment  of  taxes,  coat  cer- 
tification procedures,  escrow  or  trusteeship 
requirements  or  other  matters. 

axvoLViMG  ruim 
Sec.  717.  (a)  The  Secretary  1*  authorized  to 
establish  a  revolving  fund  to  provide  for  (U 
the  timely  payment  of  any  llsbllltlee  incurred 
as  the  result  of  guaranteed  or  grants  under 
section  713:  (2)  making  loans  authorized 
under  this  part;  (3)  payment  of  obUgstlona 
issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
subsection  (b>  of  this  section:  and  (4)  any 
other  program  expenditures.  Including  ad- 
ministrative and  nonadmlnlstrattve  expenaea. 
Such  revolving  fund  shall  be  comprised  of 
(11  receipts  from  foes  and  charges:  (3)  re- 
coveries under  security.  subrogaUon.  and 
other  rights;  (3)  repaymenU,  interest  in- 
come, »nd  any  other  receipts  obuined  in 
connection  with  guarantees  or  loans  made 
under  this  part;  (4)  proceeds  of  the  obliga- 
tions Issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


with  respect  to  a  single  new  community  de-      pursuant  to  subsection   (b>   of  this  Bectlon; 


velopment  prog^im  shall  not  exceed  tSO.OOO.- 
000. 

(d)  The  Aggregate  principal  amount  of 
the  loans  outstanding  imder  this  section 
shall  at  no  time  exceed  •240,000.000. 

PUBLIC  SEXVICX  aajLNTa 
3ec.  715.  In  addition  to  providing  assistance 
under  the  preceding  seetlona.  the  Secretary 
(acting  through  the  Community  Develop- 
ment Corporation)  may  make  public  service 
grants  (In  such  amounts  and  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate)  to  a 
State  land  development  agency  or  to  the 
State  or  local  public  body  having  rceponal- 
blllty  for  providing  the  services  involved  to 
cover  the  coet  of  providing  during  an  Initial 
period  (not  exceeding  three  years)  essential 
public  servlcea  (including  educational. 
health,  and  safety  aervicesi  wbleh  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  adequately  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  residents  of  the  development 
prior  to  completion  of  permanent  arrange- 
ments for  the  provision  of  such  servioes. 
There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  oecassary  to  carry  out  tb« 
purposes  of  this  section. 

LZMCTTATIOICB   ON   GtTAXAirTTBS   AJtTt   LOAXB 

Skc.  716.  (a)  Mo  guarantee  or  loan  shall  ba 
made  under  this  part  unless  the  Secretary 
has  determined  that  the  new  community  de- 
velopment program  represents  on  acceptable 
financial  risk  to  the  United  SUtea.  taking 
into  consideration  (1)  the  financial  and  se- 
cxurlty  interests  of  the  United  States,  Includ- 
ing the  manner  In  which  the  developer  pro- 
poaca  to  finance  and  schedule  land  aequlal- 
tlon,  land  development,  and  marketing,  and 
(3)  the  public  purposes  of  this  part  and  the 
special  problems  involved  in  Qnanclng  new 
communities,  including  (1)  the  large  amount 
of  Initial  capital  required  to  finance  sound 
new  communltlM.  (11)   the  extended  period 


and  (ft)  such  sums,  which  are  hereby  au- 
thorised to  be  appropriated,  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  payment  of  the  obligations 
issued  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  purpose  of  making  granu  to  State  land 
development  agencies  under  aectlon  713.  and 
for  other  purposes  under  this  part.  Money  in 
the  revolving  fund  nol  currently  needed  for 
the  purpoee  of  this  part  shall  be  kept  m  cash 
on  hand  or  on  deposit,  or  mvcsted  In  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  SUles  or  guaranteed 
thereby,  or  in  obligations,  participations,  or 
other  instruments  which  are  lawful  Invest- 
ments for  flduclary,  trust,  or  public  funds. 

(bl  The  Secretary  may  issue  obligations  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In  on  amoimt 
sufflclenl  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
the  functions  authorlied  by  this  part.  The 
obUgatJoni  issued  under  this  subsection  shall 
have  such  maturities  and  bear  such  rat*  or 
rates  of  Interest  as  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  Secretao' 
of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and  directed  to 
purchase  any  obligations  so  Issued,  and  for 
that  purpose  he  la  authorised  to  use  as  a 
pubUc  debt  transaction  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  any  securitlea  Issued  under  the  Second 
Uberty  Bond  Act.  and  the  purposes  for  which 
securities  may  be  issued  under  that  Act  are 
extended  to  Include  purchases  of  the  obliga- 
tions, hereunder. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling. 
Improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  and  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Interests  of  the  fund  authorUed  under  this 
section,  to  pay  out  of  such  fund  all  expenses 
or  charges  in  connection  with  the  acquisi- 
tion, handling.  Improvement,  or  disposal  of 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  acquired  by 
him  as  a  result  of  recoveriea  tmder  secorlty, 
subrogation,  or  other  rtgbU. 


BUPPLEMtNTABT   CaAPTTS  FOR  PUBtOC  FAClLmia 

Sac.  718.  (a)  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to 
make  supplementary  grant«  to  any  State  or 
Iwcal  public  body  or  agency  carrying  out  a 
new  communlLy  assistance  project,  as  defined 
In  subsection  (c) .  If  the  Secretory  determine* 
that  such  project  Is  necessary  or  desirable  for 
carrying  out  a  new  community  development 
program-  In  no  case  shall  any  grant  under 
this  secUon  exceed  30  per  centum  of  the  ooet 
of  the  new  community  neslstance  project  for 
which  the  grant  Is  made;  and  in  no  case  shall 
the  total  Federal  contrlbutlona  to  the  ooat 
of  such  project  be  more  than  80  per  centum, 
(b)  In  carrying  out  hla  authority  undar 
this  seeUon.  the  SecreUry  shall,  with  respect 
to  :my  new  ctonmunlty  assistance  project 
as&lsted  by  grants  administered  by  a  Federal 
department  or  agency  other  than  the  De- 
partment ol  HouLlng  and  Urban  Develoi>- 
ment,  consult  with  such  department  or 
agency  concerning  the  project;  and  he  aball. 
lor  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  accept 
the  certification  ol  such  department  o» 
agency  as  to  the  cost  of  such  project. 

(cl  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a  "new 
eocnmunlty  assistance  project"  IB  a  project 
assisted  by  grants  vmder  section  3  of  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964;  eec- 
tlon  120(a)  of  tlUe  29.  United  States  Code; 
section  1»  of  the  Airport  and  Airway  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1870;  title  VI  of  the  PubUo 
Health  Serrtoe  Act;  wtle  U  of  the  Uhrw? 
Services  and  Construction  Act;  section  b 
at  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1966:  title  VU  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
IMl;  aectlon  702  or  703  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Developcaent  Act  of  1985;  section 
8  of  the  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control 
Act;  section  90C(a>(a)  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act;  section 
103  or  104  of  the  Higher  Education  PacUltlee 
Act  of  18S3:  or  section  101(a)(1)  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  Of  1988  With  respect  to  projects  of  a  type 
eligible  for  assistance  under  any  of  the 
other  provisions  of  law  listed  in  this  sub- 
section. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  eppro- 
prlated  for  supplementary  grants  under  this 
section  not  to  exceed  »3ei.000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  80.  1971.  not  to  exceed 
(66.000.000  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  end- 
ing June  30,  1973.  and  June  30,  1978.  and  not 
to  exceed  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
any  fiscal  year  commencing  after  June  80, 
1073.  Any  amount  so  appropriated  shall  re- 
main available  until  expended,  and  any 
amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  but 
not  appropriated  my  be  appropriated  for  any 
succeeding  fiscal  year.  In  addition,  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
grants  under  section  413  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968  and  the 
amounts  appropriated  thereunder  shall  he 
available  for  carrying  out  this  section  and 
shall  remain  available  xmtll  appropriated 
and  expended. 

laCKNICAX.   ASSEBTaNO 

arc.  719.  The  Secretary  la  authortoed  to 
provide,  either  directly  or  by  contract  or 
other  arrangements,  technical  assistance  to 
private  new  community  developers  and  StaU 
land  development  agendw.  or  State  and  lo- 
cal public  bodies  and  agencies  to  assist  them 
In  connection  with  planning  and  carrying 
out  new  conununlty  development  programs. 

6PBCIA1.    PLANKING    ASSIST  ANCX 

Ssc.  720.  <a)  The  Secretary  may,  until 
June  30.  1975,  enter  into  agreements  with 
private  new  community  developers  and  State 
land  development  agencies  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance,  to  amounts,  not  exceeding 
two-thirds  of  the  estimated  cost  of  such 
work,  for  planning  new  community  develop- 
ment programs.  Including  planning  work 
which  he  determines  will  have  special  value 
In  assuring  that  new  community  develop- 
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ment  programs  ( l )  will  be  fully  reeponalve  to 
social  or  environmental  problems  related  to 
the  public  purposes  of  new  community  de- 
velopment, or  (3)  will  adequately  provide 
for,  or  encourage  the  use  of,  new  or  advanced 
technology  in  support  of  program  objectives. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  enter  Into  agree- 
ments under  this  section  only  with  respect 
to  new  community  development  programs 
which  had  been  approved  or  are  being  ac- 
tively  considered   for  approval,  having  met 

-  such  Initial  feasibility  criteria  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  have  prescribed,  and.  in  the  case 
of  private  new  community  developers,  only 
with  respect  to  planning  work  which  the 
Secretary  determines  Is  in  excess  of  that 
which  would  ordinarily  be  needed  to  estab- 
lish final  market,  financial,  and  engineering 
leaslblllty  for  programs  or  projecu  of  simi- 
lar size  and  scope  not  subject  to  the  special 
purposes  of  this  port.  The  financial  assistance 
extended  pursuant  to  such  agreements  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions, 
which.  In  the  case  of  private  new  community 
developers,  may  include  provisions  for  re- 
payment where  appropriate,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe. 

(c)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  financial  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion not  to  exceed  95.000.000.  which  limit 
shjiU  be  Increased  by  (5.000.000  on  July  l. 
1971.  Any  amount  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  until  expended. 

rXCS   AKD   CHABCZS 

Sxc.  731.  The  Secretary  u  authorized  to 
establish  and  oollect  fees  for  guoianuos  un- 
der this  part,  and  may  make  such  charges 
In  connection  with  guarantees,  loans,  and 
technical  and  other  asalstance  under  this 
part  as  he  considers  reasonable  for  the  anal- 
ysis of  applications,  appraisals,  Inspections, 
and  other  activities  related  to  such  assist- 
ance. On  or  before  March  1,  1973,  the  Secre- 
tary shsJl  make  a  report  to  the  Congress 
concerning  the  fees  and  chargaa  for  guaran- 
tees under  this  part  that  he  estimates  will 
be  adequate  to  provide  Income  sufficient  for 
a  aelf'eupiKxrtlng  guarantee  program  and 
concerning  the  relationship  of  other  charges 
to  costs  Incurred  under  this  part. 

KHOOttaAGiKMorr  or  pmbt  Ii  sunjiExs 

Sxc.  732.  The  Secretary  shall  adopt  such 
requirements  as  he  deems  necessary  to  as- 
sure that  new  community  assistance  undar 
this  part  will  (1)  help  maintain  a  diversi- 
fied, local  homebuildlng  industry;  (2)  in- 
crease the  capability  of  all  segments  of  the 
homebuildlng  Industry.  Including  both  small 
and  large  producers,  to  participate,  through 
an  Increased  supply  of  building  sites  at  rea- 
sonable coetB  asid  through  Improved  tech- 
nology. In  producing  the  needed,  large  vol- 
ume of  well-designed.  Inexpensive  housing; 
and  (3)  encourage  brotid  participation  by 
the  homebuildlng  Industry,  particularly 
small  builders. 

NXW   COMkCUNITT   OafONST&ATION   PROJXCTS 

Sec  733.  Upon  specific  aucborizatjon  by 
the  President  and  under  applicable  Federal 
law  respecUug  the  use  of  federally  owned 
lands,  the  Secretary.  utUl^ng  funds  made 
available  for  the  purpose  by  the  Congress,  Is 
authorised  to  plan  and  carry  out  large-scale 
projects  demonstrating  the  development  of 
new  communities,  which  shall  be  designed  to 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  part  and  serve  as  models  for 
new  community  developmenu  which  could 
feasibly  be  carried  out  by  the  other  puhUo 
and  private  developers. 

KXAL  FXOPKBTT  TAXATION 

Sxc.  734.  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  be  con- 
strued to  exempt  any  real  property  that  may 
be  acquired  and  held  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
result  of  the  exefclM  of  Hen  or  subrogation 
rlghte  from  real  property  taxation  to  the 
same  extent,  according  to  its  value,  as  other 
«e«l  prop«rty  Js  taxed. 


Atmrr  st  oekkkal  ACOocwTDro  omcx 
Sxc.  736.  Insofar  as  they  relate  to  any  guar- 
antees, loans,  or  grants  made  pursuant  to 
this  part,  the  financial  transactions  of  re- 
cipients of  Federal  assistance  may  be  audited 
by  the  General  Accoxintlng  Office  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  The  represenutives  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  shall  have  access  to  all 
book."*,  accounts,  records,  reporu.  files,  and  all 
other  papers,  things,  or  property  belonging 
to  or  In  tise  by  such  recipients  pertaining  to 
such  financial  transaction-  %nd  necesaary  to 
facUltate  the  audit. 

GKNXaAL   PSOVISXONS 

Sec.  736.  In  the  perfonnance  of,  and  with 
respect  to.  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  him  by  this  part,  the  Secretary,  in 
addition  to  any  authority  otherwise  vested 
In  him,  ahsll — 

(1)  have  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
(including  the  authority  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations)  set  forth  in  section  402.  except 
subsections  (c)(2),  (c)(4),  (d),  and  (f).  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1960:  Provided,  That  sub- 
section (a)(1)  of  section  403  shall  not  ^ply 
with  respect  to  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
under  section  719  of  this  part; 

(2)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law.  in  connection  with 
any  assistance  under  this  part,  whether  be- 
fore or  after  any  default,  to  provide  by  con- 
tract for  the  extinguishment  upon  default 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right,  title,  or  interest  of  the  private  new 
community  developer  or  State  land  develop- 
ment agency  In  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust, 
or  other  instrument  held  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Secretary  (or  the  protection  of  the  se- 
curity Interests  of  the  United  States;  and 

(3)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  him  by 
law.  contract,  or  other  agreement,  and  bid 
for  and  purchase  at  any  foreclosure  or  other 
sale  or  property  In  connection  with  which 
he  has  provided  assistance  pursuant  to  this 
part.  In  the  event  of  any  such  acqulsltton. 
the  Secretary  may,  notwlth.nandlng  any 
other  provision  of  law  relating  to  the  acquisi- 
tion, handling,  or  dl.^posal  of  real  property 
by  the  United  States,  complete,  admlzilster. 
remodel  and  convert,  dispose  of,  leaze.  and 
otherwise  deal  with,  such  property.  Nolwllh- 
standing  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  shall  also  have  power  to  pursue  to 
final  collection  by  way  of  compromise  or 
otherwise  all  claims  acquired  by  him  In  con- 
nection with  any  security,  subrogation,  or 
other  rights  obtained  by  him  in  adminis- 
tering this  part. 

TXCaMICAl.   AMD   OONTOBtfXKO   PXOnStOHB 

Sec.  737.  (s)  No  bonds,  debentures,  notes, 
or  other  obllgattotia  shall  be  guaranteed  un- 
der title  IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1968  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  part  except  ptirsuant  to  an  offer  or 
commitment  to  guarantee,  or  a  project  ap- 
proval, made  before  thst  date :  Frorlded, 
T^at  a  new  community  developer  whose  new 
commtinlty  development  project  hss,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  this  part,  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  under  title  IV  shall 
be  eligible  with  respect  to  obligations  there- 
after Issued  by  him  for  guarantee  assistance 
as  authorised  either  by  title  IV  or  by  this 
pan,  and  such  guarantee  aaslstanoe  may  be 
given  without  a  further  determination  by 
the  Secretary  under  sections  713  and  716(a) 
of  this  part.  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  an 
applicant  for  title  IV  assistance  lias  sub- 
Qiitted  complete  financial  and  Internal  de- 
velopment plans  and  related  materials  pur- 
suant to  section  404  of  such  title  IV,  or 
major  elements  of  such  plans  or  materials, 
the  Secretary  cnay  accept  such  plans  and  ma- 
teriau   or   mejor   elemenu.   respectively,  as 


fully  or  partially  satisfying  the  requirement 
under  this  part  for  the  submission  of  a  new 
conununlty  development  program.  All  re- 
ceipts, funds,  or  other  assets,  and  all  Ua- 
bllltlee  of  the  revolving  fund  established  pur- 
suant to  section  407  of  the  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  Act  of  1968  (Including  lia- 
bilities arising  imder  guarantees  made  pur- 
suant to  such  title  rv  and  this  section)  shall 
become  and  t>e  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  re- 
volving fund  establlahec  pursuant  to  this 
part,  as  If  such  assets  and  llabuitlee  K»if 
been  received  or  Incurred  pursuant  to  this 
part,  and  shall  be  paid  over,  held,  and  ac- 
counted for  accordingly. 

(b)  Section  303(b)(4)  of  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1965  is  amended  by  Arfrftwj 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  "or  un- 
der part  B  of  the  Urban  Growth  and  Mew 
Community  Development  Act  of  1970". 

(c)  The  first  paragraph  of  aectlon  34  at 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
serting the  following  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  sentence  thereof;  "or  un- 
der part  B  of  the  Urban  Growth  and  New 
Community  Development  Act  of  1970". 

(d)  The  twelfth  paragraph  of  aectlon  6(c) 
of  the  Homeowners'  Loan  Act  of  1983  is 
amended  by  adding  in  the  last  sentence  im- 
mediately after  "under  title  IV  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968"  the 
words  "or  under  part  B  of  the  Urban  Growth 
and  New  Community  Development  Act  of 
1970". 

<e)  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Aet  of  19M 
Is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  word  "approved"  in 
subsection  (a)  (4)  and  adding  befoiv  the 
semicolon  at  the  end  of  such  subeection  "cc 
under  part  B  of  the  Urban  Growth  and  New 
Community  Development  Act  of  1970": 

(3)  Inserting  In  subsection  (b)  after  "(3) 
areas  described  In"  the  following:  "subsec- 
tion (a)  (4)  or";  and 

(3)  striking  out  the  "?7o"  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  sentence  of  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Except  for  planning 
for  areas  described  in  subsecuon  (a)(4). 
no". 

(f)  All  laborers  and  mechanics  employed 
by  contractors  or  subcontractors  In  land  de- 
velopment assisted  under  this  part  shall  be 
paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than  those  pre- 
vailing on  similar  construcUon  In  the  lo- 
cality as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Ia- 
bor  In  accordance  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  a76a — 376a-6).  No  as- 
sistance shall  be  extended  under  this  part 
for  any  land  development  without  first  ob- 
taining adequate  assurance  that  these  labor 
standards  will  be  maintained  upon  the  con- 
struction work  involved  In  such  program. 
The  Secretary  of  l^bor  shall  have,  with  re- 
spect to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this 
section,  the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Eleorganlzatlon  Plan  Numbered  14  of  IB&O 
(64  Stat.  1367).  and  section  3  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934  (40  UB.C.  276o). 

(g)  With  respect  to  any  obligation  Issued 
by  or  on  beh&lf  of  any  State  land  develop- 
ment agency  for  which  the  issuer  has  elected 
to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  guarantees  pro- 
vided under  this  part,  the  toterest  paid  on 
such  obligation  and  received  by  the  pur- 
chaser thereoi  (or  his  succesaor  in  interest) 
shall  be  included  In  gross  income  for  the 
purposes  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1964. 

JOXKT   rnKUNG 

Sec.  726  Funds  made  available  under  any 
Federal  assistance  program  for  projects  or 
aotlvlties  approved  as  part  of,  or  pursuant  to, 
a  new  conununlty  development  program  may 
be  used  Jointly  with  funds  made  available 
for  such  project!  oi  activities  under  any 
other  Pedersi  assistance  program,  subject  to 
regulations  prsacrlbed  by  the  President. 
Such  regulatiotis  may  include  provisions  for 
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fWMT***""  technical  or  admlnlstraUva  requlr*- 
menis  where  v&rylog  or  oonnicUog  provi- 
sions of  l»w  would  otherwl**  apply,  tor  es- 
tabl  liiilng  Joint  management  funds  and 
common  non-Pederal  tbares,  and  for  ^>eclal 
■t^reements.  oi  delegations  of  authority. 
amf>n£  dlflerent  Federal  agencies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  supervision  or  admlulstrallon 
of  assistance  Suca  regulations  shall  In  any 
case  include  appropriate  criteria  and  proce- 
dures to  assure  that  any  special  authorlUes 
conferred,  which  are  not  otherwise  provided 
for  by  law.  shall  be  employed  only  as  nec- 
e»ary  to  promote  effective  and  efBclent  ad- 
ministration and  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  protecUon  of  the  Federal  Interest 
and  program  purposes  or  statutory  reqxilre- 
ments  of  a  substantive  nature.  For  pmposei 
of  this  section,  the  term  "Federal  assistance 
program"  hai  the  same  meaning  as  under 
the  Intergovernmental  Cooperatloa  Act  of 
1968. 
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coMMrNrrr  D»vBLOPiiiKr  cownaaaTiON 
Sec.  729.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  created  with- 
in the  Department  of  Housing  snd  Urban  De- 
velopment a  t>ody  corporate  to  be  known  as 
the  Community  Development  Corporation 
which  shall  carry  out  lu  functions  subject 
to  the  dlrecUon  and  superrlslon  of  the  Sec- 

(b)  The  Corporation  shall  have  a  Board  of 
Dlrectora  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"Board")  which  shall  consist  of  five  members 
OS  follows: 

(I)  the  Secretary,  who  shall  b«  Chairman 
of  the  Board: 

(3)  one  person,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  who  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  President,  shall  be  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Corporation,  serving  aa 
Its  chief  executive  officer  under  the  Board's 
general  direction,  and  shall  receive  compen- 
sation at  the  rate  provided  for  positions  at 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  (S  U.3.C. 
6315);  and 

(3)  three  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  tbe 
Secretary,  who  shall  serve  at  his  pleasure,  but 
not  more  than  one  such  person  shall  be  se- 
lected from  among  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Bousing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Members  of  the  Board  who  are  resrular.  full- 
time  oiBcers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  receive  no  additional  compen- 
sation for  their  services  aa  Board  members. 
Other  members  shall  receive  for  their  serv- 
ices as  members,  when  engaged  In  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties,  the  per  diem  equiv- 
alent to  the  rate  for  level  IV  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Salary  Schedule  under  section  S315 
of  Utle  5  of  the  United  States  Code  Each 
member  of  the  Board  shall  be  allowed  travel 
expenses.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub* 
ststence.  as  authorised  by  section  STOQ  of 
such  title  for  persoEis  In  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

{c>  The  functions  of  the  Bwavtary  wllh 
respect  to  guarantees  and  loans  in  aid  of  new 
community  development  under  this  part 
shall  be  administered  through  the  Commu- 
nity Development  Corporation,  and  the  C-or- 
poratlon  shall  perform  such  additional  func- 
tions, powers,  and  duties  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe  from  time  to  time. 
Pa«t  C — Develofmikt  or  RATioifAi.  UaaAN 
Obowth  P*TT«axs 

ST«T«     AND     EMClOttM.    PLANWIKO 

Sac.  735  Section  701  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  19M  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"f  J>  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section  relating  to  planning  for  States,  re- 
gions, or  other  AumjurladlcUonal  areas 
whose  development  has  significance  for  pur- 
poses of  national  growth  and  urban  de- 
velopment objectives,  the  Secretary  shall  en- 
courage the  formulation  of  plans  and  pro- 
grams which  wUl  Include  the  studies,  cri- 
teria,  standards,    and   implementing   proce- 


dures  necessary  for  effectively  guiding  and 
controlling  major  decisions  as  to  where 
growth  should  lake  place  within  such  Stotes. 
regions,  or  areas.  Such  pluns  Eind  programs 
shall  take  account  of  the  availability  of 
and  need  for  conserving  land  and  other  Ir- 
replaceable natural  resources;  of  projected 
changes  In  slae.  movement,  and  composition 
of  population;  of  the  necessity  for  expand- 
ing housing  and  employment  opportunities: 
of  the  opportunities,  requirements,  and  pos- 
sible locations  for,  new  communities  and 
large-scale  projects  for  expanding  or  revitaliz- 
ing existing  communities;  and  of  the  need 
for  methods  of  achieving  modernization,  sim- 
plification, and  Improvements  in  govern- 
mental structures,  systems,  and  procedures 
related  to  growth  objectives.  If  the  Secretary 
determines  that  activities  otherwise  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  section  are  neces- 
sary to  the  development  or  implementation 
of  such  plans  and  programs,  he  may  make 
grants  In  support  of  such  activities  to  any 
governmental  agency  or  organisation  of  pub- 
lic officials  which  he  determines  Is  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  planning  work  Involved 
in  an  effective  and  efficient  manner  and  may 
rrukttm  iuch  grauu  in  an  amount  equal  to  not 
more  than  75  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
activities." 


PSKT   D — DBV«l-OP»lkNT   OT  INKIK  CTTT   AaEAS 

pumpoaa 
S«c.  740.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
provide  our  cities,  which  urgently  need  to 
augment  their  inventories  of  housing  (par- 
tlcvilarly  housing  for  low  and  moderate  m- 
come  families)  and  to  find  sites  for  essential 
public  facilities  and  additional  sources  of 
employment,  but  have  virtually  no  vacant 
land  upon  which  to  build,  with  a  program 
which  will  make  possible  the  more  rational 
use  of  urhan  land  and  space  that  Is  cur- 
rentiy  occupied  by  industrial  or  commercial 
usM  which  though  not  physically  blighted 
are  functionally  obsolete  or  uneconomic,  or 
of  land  and  space  that  Is  not  usable  In  Its 
present  state  because  of  natural  hazards  or 
inadequate  development,  so  that  in  appro- 
priate cases  major  rebuilding  projects  (in- 
cluding new  communltlea  In  town)  may  be 
xindertaken  without  major  residential  clear- 
ance activities  and  with  minimal  displace- 
ment. 


KUMMVMXXm   TO   TTTtiZ    I   Or   THE    HOtrSING   ACT 

OP   lese 

Sk.  741.  (a)  Tbe  proviso  in  section  108(a) 
( 1 )  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
"open  Und"  tbe  following:  "(other  than  land 
within   the   ptirvlew    of   section    110(c)  (1) 

(v)),". 

(b)  Section  110(c)(1)  of  such  Act  U 
amended— 

( ]  I  by  Inserting  before  the  first  prorlso  the 
fallowing:  ",  or  (v)  land  or  space  which  is 
vacant,  unused,  underused,  or  inappropri- 
ately used  (Including  Infrequently  used  rail 
yards  and  rail  storage  facilities,  and  excessive 
or  vacated  railroad  rights-of-way;  air  rights 
over  streets,  expressways,  railroads,  water- 
ways, and  similar  locations;  land  which  la 
occupied  by  functionally  obsolete  nonresi- 
dential buildings  cw  is  used  for  low-utlllty 
purposes  or  U  covered  by  shallow  water  or  la 
subject  to  periodic  flooding  or  consists  of 
unused  or  underused  slips  or  dock  areaa  or 
other  waterfront  property;  which  land  or 
space  the  Secretary  determlnea  may  be  de- 
veloped (at  a  cost  reasonably  related  to  the 
public  purpose  to  be  served)  without  major 
residential  clearance  activities,  and  with  full 
consideration  to  the  preservation  of  bene- 
ficial a.ipects  of  the  urban  and  natural  en- 
vironment, for  such  uses  aa  are  consistent 
with  emphaals  on  housing  for  low-  and 
moderate-mcome  families,  including  the 
provision  of  schooU.  hoapHala.  parka,  and 
other  essential  pubUc  facllitlee.  and.  where 
appropriate,  all  uses  associated  with  new 
oommunlttos  In  town  or  similar  large  scale 
undertakings  related  to  Inner  city  needs,  in- 


cluding   concentrated    sources    of    employ- 
ment"; and 

(2)  by  striking  "clauses  (111)  and  (It)  in 
the  first  proviso  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "clauses  (Ul),  (iv).  and  (v)". 

(c)  Section  110(c)(7)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(7)  Construction  of  foundations  and  plat- 
forms necessary  for  the  development  of  air 
rights  sites  in  accordance  with  the  provision* 
of  clause  (IV)  or  (v)  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection." 

TITLE   Vm-^ABM   HOUSnJQ 
HOCSIKG  AJfO  UrUATtXt  WACllSTTKa  FOB  DOMCmC 

raoM  i.ABoa 

Sac  801  (a)  That  part  of  the  text  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  614  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1040  which  precedes  the  first  jwim- 
bered  paragraph  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows- "The  secretary  Is  authorized  to  Insure 
and  make  commitments  to  Insure  loans  made 
by  lenders  other  than  the  United  States  to 
the  owner  of  any  farm  or  any  association  of 
farmers  for  the  purpose  of  providing  hotislng 
and  related  facUlUea  for  domes  uc  farm 
labor,  or  to  any  State  (or  political  subdivi- 
sion thereof),  or  any  broad-baaed  public  or 
nrlvate  nonprofit  organization  or  any  non- 
nrofit  organization  of  farmworkers  incorpo- 
nited  within  the  State  lor  the  purpose  of 
Tr^dSg  housing  and  related  !«;""«•  ^ 
domestic  farm  labor  any  place  within  the 
itsie  where  a  need  exlsu.  -^^  ""'^i^i^fj 
shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  t«™  »°a 
Seditions  substantially  identical  with  those 
specified  in  section  603.  except  that—  . 

^(b)  section  514(a)  of  su<J  Act  ■'^•^ 
by  striking  out  In  paragraph  (3)  »  P«?,**°; 
turn-   and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof     1  per 

**  (^Paragraphs  (1)  "«>  <!>,"'„  ^^^ 
514(r)  and  paragraph  (1)  of  aeetlon  6ie(g) 
^*^e^ed  b7S«rtlng  "(Including  hou-^ 
hold  furnishings)"  after  "structures  ,  esch 
place  the  term  sppears. 

(d)  Section  516  of  such  Act  is  amended— 
(1)  by  striking  out  that  !»«  tft  the  tell 
of  subsitlon  (a)  w^^'^^  P^f.^"  ?^ 
numbered  paregraph  and  ineertlng  In  1  eu 
thereof  the  following:  7?°'^^"  »PP"*^? 
of  any  State  or  poUilcal  subdivision  thereof, 
or  any  broad-baWKl  pubUc  ^f  P-"^™".  ^ 
profit  organlzaUon  inoorportted  within  the 
State  or  sny  nonprofit  organization  of  fann- 
workers  Incorporated  within  the  State,  the 
Secretary  la  authorized  to  provide  financial 
aMlstance  for  the  provision  of  low-rent  hous- 
ing and  related  faculties  (which  may  be  lo- 
o»ted  any  place  within  the  State)  for  domes- 
tic farm  labor.  If  he  finds  that—"; 

i2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (2)  01 
subsection  (a)  "one-third"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "10  per  centum"; 

(S)  by  inserting  after  "thereof"  In  para- 
(traph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  the  following: 
"  and  such  housing  and  facilities  shaU  be 
durable  and  suitable  for  year-around  occu- 
pancy or  use,  unless  the  Secretary  finds  that 
there  Is  no  need  for  such  year-around  occu- 
pancv  or  use  In  that  area;"  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  In  subsection  (b)  "two- 
thirds"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "00  per 
centum" 


■DOAL   HOOSINO   LOANS    ON    MOMr*«M 
LZASCHOLI) 

SB:,  aoa.  section  401  (b)  (3)  or  U«  Homing 
Act  ot  IMS  U  imended  by  strlUnj  out  "UlU 
Utle.  the  termi  'owner',  'farm'.  »nd  Inort- 
g»ge'  sli»ll  be  deemei]  to  Include,  respectively. 
ite  lesaee  of.  the  land  Included  in"  end  in- 
lertlng  In  Ueu  thereol  the  foUowlng:  "eec- 
tloni  SOa  and  S04,  the  terms  'owner"  ud 
■mortgege'  "beU  be  deemed  to  Indode,  re- 
spectively, the  lesaee  of". 
laacxLLANXous  raais  hodskmo  AHUtnaiXKn 
Bee.  803.  (a)  Tbe  second  sentanca  ot  see- 
Uon  504(a)  of  tbe  Hoxulng  Act  of  IMB  U 
amended  by  strlBng  out  "Ut  nam  of  •!.- 
600"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  tbeiaof  "In  •«- 
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oesa  of  •3,600,  or  In  exoesa  of  auch  larger 
amount  not  exceeding  ^3,500  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  re- 
pairs or  Improvements  Involving  water  sup- 
ply, aepUc  tank,  or  bathroom  or  kitchen 
plumbing  facilities". 

(b)  Section  608(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  ttrUdng  out  "shall"  wherever  It  appears 
In  the  first  and  second  sentences  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "may". 

(c)  Section  6lS(b)(l)  of  vuth  Act  la 
amended  by  striking  out  "»300.000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "9760.000". 

(d)  Section  517(J)  (3)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "collections"  tbe 
following:  "or  necess&ry  to  obtain  credit  re- 
ports on  applicants  or  borrowers". 

(e)  Section  530  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
stniting  out  "5,600"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "10,000". 

TITLB  DC— MieCEIXAlVBOnS 
LZABnjtTT  or  nnsA  to  tjhtttd  statis 

8kc.  BOI.  (a)  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  303  (a)  of  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act  concerning  payment  of  a  prescribed 
part  of  the  general  surplus  and  reserves  of 
the  corporation,  tbe  Federal  National  Mort- 
gage Association  shall  pay  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  »53.S8e.117. 

(b)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  309(c)  of  the  National  Bousing  Act 
as  It  existed  prior  to  September  1,  196B,  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  shall 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
remaining  income  tax  equivalent  of  S16.- 
479.604.  plus  Interest  (1)  on  $2,977,443  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  centum  from  September  18, 
1987,  until  the  date  of  payment;  (3)  on  glS.- 
f442.434  at  tbe  rate  of  6  per  centum  from 
September  16.  1088,  until  the  date  of  pay- 
ment: and  (3)  on  $66,738  at  fi  per  centum 
from  November  16,  1988,  imtll  the  date  of 
payment. 

(c)  The  receipt  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  amounts  required  to  be  paid 
by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section 
shall  constitute  a  full  and  final  settlement  of 
all  matters  affected  by  such  subsections. 
The  United  States  shall  be  made  a,  party  de- 
fendant in  any  case  against  any  person  who 
la,  has  been,  or  may  be  a  director,  officer, 
employee,  or  agent  of  the  Pedeml  National 
Mortgage  Association  becauae  of  any  action 
taken  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of 
this  section,  and  any  Judgment  awarded  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  shall 
he  paid  In  the  same  manner  as  a  Judgment 
against  the  United  States. 

(d)  Section  30a(a)  of  the  National  Hoiis- 
Ing  Act.  as  amended.  Is  further  amended  by 
adding  St  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragn^h: 

"(3)  The  partition  transaction  effected 
pursuant  to  the  foregoing  paragraph  consti- 
tutes a  reorganization  within  the  meaning 
o(  section  3e8<a)(l)(E)  of  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954:  and  for  the  purposes 
of  such  Code,  no  gain  or  loss  Is  recognized 
by  the  previously  existing  body  corporate  by 
reason  of  tbe  partition,  and  the  basis  and 
holding  period  of  tbe  a&seu  of  the  corpora- 
tion Immediately  following  such  partition 
are  the  same  as  the  basis  and  holding  period 
of  such  osseu  immediately  prior  to  such 
partition." 

(e)  Section  810(a)  of  the  Bousing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1068  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954,  no  gain  or  loss  la 
recognized  by  the  holders  of  such  stock  on 
such  change,  and  the  the  basis  and  holding 
period  of  such  stock  In  the  hands  of  the 
stockholders  Immediately  after  such  change 
are  the  same  as  the  basis  and  holding  period 
of  such  stock  In  their  hands  Immediately 
prior  to  such  change." 

PtntCBASK    or    FN  MA    STOCK 

Sac.  903.  Section  30S(b)  of  the  National 
Bousing  Act  la  a 


( 1 )  by  striking  out  "shall  accumulate"  and 
Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "may  accmnulate": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  other": 

(8)  by  striking  out  "nor  less  than  1  per 
centum":  and 

(4)  by  inserting  "with  the  approral  of  the 
Secretary  of  Bousing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment" immediately  after  "as  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  corporation". 

ADVICX  AND  ASSZSTANCC  WTTH  KSSPECT  TO  BOtrS- 
IHO  roa  LOW-  and   MOOEaSTS-tNCOHS  FAAD- 

Sxc.  903.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section 
106  Of  tbe  Bousing  and  Urban  Development 
Act  of  1968  Ls  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
provide,  or  contract  with  public  or  private 
organlxationa  to  provide,  Information,  ad- 
vice, and  technical  assistance.  Including  but 
not  limited  to — 

"(1)  tbe  assembly,  correlation,  publica- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  Information  with 
respect  to  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
and  operation  of  low-  and  moderats-lncome 
housing; 

"(11)  the  provision  of  ndvloe  and  technical 
assistance  to  public  bodies  or  to  nonprofit  or 
ooopeiattve  organizations  with  respect  to  the 
construction,  rehabilitation,  and  operation 
of  low-  and  moderate-income  housing.  In- 
cluding assistance  with  respect  to  self-help 
and  mutual  self-help  programs; 

"(111)  counseling  on  household  manage- 
ment, self-help,  budgeting,  money  manage- 
ment, child  care,  and  related  counseling  serv- 
ices which  would  assist  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  families  receiving  assistance  under 
the  United  States  Bousing  Act  of  1987  or  the 
National  Housing  Act  In  improving  their 
living  conditions  and  housing  opportunities, 
and  in  meeting  tbe  responalbUltiea  of  home- 
ownership. 

"(3)  There  la  authorized  to  be  ^pr<^ri- 
ated  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation,  not  to  exceed  85.- 
OOO.OOO.  Any  amounts  ~o  appropriated  shall 
remain  avaUable  until  expended." 

(b)  The  first  sentence  of  section  106(b)(1) 
of  auch  Act  Is  amended  by  atrlklng  out  '"any 
federally  assisted  program"  and  Inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "section  335  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  any  other  federally  saslsted 
program". 

(c)  Section  3(6)  oC  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937  la  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  "The  term 
also  means  tbe  financing  of  tenant  programs 
and  services  for  families  residing  In  low-rent 
hoiwing  projecu,  partlcxiiorly  where  there  Is 
maximum  feasible  participation  of  the  ten- 
ants In  tbe  development  and  operation  of 
such  tenant  programs  and  services.  As  used 
in  this  paragraph,  the  term  'tenant  programs 
and  services'  includes  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  tenant  organizations  which 
participate  In  the  management  of  low-rent 
housing  projects:  the  training  of  tenants  to 
manage  and  operate  such  projects  and  the 
utilization  of  their  services  in  project  man- 
agement and  operation:  counseling  on  house- 
hold management,  hotisekeeping,  budgeting, 
money  management,  child  care,  and  stnu- 
lar  matters:  advice  as  to  resources  for  Job 
training  and  placement,  education,  welfare, 
health,  and  other  community  services;  serv- 
ices which  are  dlrecUy  related  to  meeting 
tenant  needs  and  providing  a  wholesome 
living  enviroiunent:  and  referral  to  apgaxy- 
prlate  agencies  when  necessary  for  the  pro- 
vision of  such  aervlcea.  To  the  maximum 
extent  available  and  appropriate,  existing 
public  and  private  agencies  in  the  commu- 
nity shall  be  used  for  the  provision  of  such 


(d)  Section  15(10)  of  tbe  United  Btatee 
Housing  Act  of  1937  la  repealed. 

TBAINIKG     XN     HOOSXNG     ICANAGSKKICT 

Sac.  604.  Section  803  of  the  Houalng  Act 
of  1M4  Is  amended  by  redeslgnatmg  subsec- 
tloBs  (b)  and  (c)  as  sufasectlona  (o)  and 


(d).  respeotiively,  and  inserting  after  sub- 
section (a)  a  new  subsection  as  followa: 

"(b)  Grants  may  be  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  to  support  (l)  the  training  of  per- 
sona, especially  persons  of  low  Income,  in 
acquiring  the  skills  needed  in  the  maziage- 
ment  of  housing  for  low-  and  moderate- 
income  persons,  and  (3)  research  and  ths 
dissemination  of  Information  with  respect 
to  the  problems  involved  In  the  management 
of  bousing  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
persona." 

OKNUAL   ADHZNTSTVATIVZ    POWCSS    OT   TSX 

ncmCTAaT 

Sec.  906.  Section  7  of  the  Department  of 
Bousing  and  Urt>an  Development  Act  Is 
amended  by  addln^g  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  suhaecUona: 

"(b)  Except  as  such  authority  is  other- 
Wise  expressly  provided  in  any  other  Act 
administered  by  the  Secretary,  such  financial 
transactions  of  the  Secretary  aa  the  mak- 
ing of  loans  or  grants  (and  vouchers  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with 
such  financial  transactions  shall  be  deposited 
and  conclusive  upon  all  officers  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  Funds  made  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary ptirsuant  to  any  provision  of  law  for 
auch  financial  transactioru  shall  be  defKieltcd 
In  a  checking  account  or  accounts  vlth  ths 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Such  funds 
and  any  receipts  snd  acsets  obtained  or  held 
by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  such 
financial  transactions  shall  be  available,  in 
such  amounts  as  may  from  year  to  year  be 
authorized  by  the  Congress,  for  the  adminis- 
trative expenses  of  the  Secretary  In  connec- 
tion with  such  financial  transactions.  Not- 
withstanding the  proviaions  of  any  other  law. 
the  Secretsry  may.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  consolidate  Into  one 
or  more  accounts  for  banking  and  checking 
purposes  all  cash  obtained  or  held  In  con- 
nection with  such  financial  transactions. 
Including  amounts  appropriated,  from  what- 
ever source  derived. 

"(1)  Except  as  such  authority  Is  otherwise 
expressly  provided  in  any  other  Act  adminis- 
tered by  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized to: 

"(1)  foreclose  on  any  property  or  com- 
mence any  action  to  protect  or  enforce  any 
right  conferred  upon  him  by  any  law.  con- 
tract, or  other  agreement,  and  bid  for  and 
purchajse  at  any  foreclosure  or  any  othsr 
sale  any  property  in  connection  with  which 
he  has  made  a  loan  or  grant.  In  the  event 
of  any  such  acquisition,  the  Secretary  may, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling,  or  dla- 
posal  of  real  property  by  the  United  States, 
complete,  administer,  remodel  and  convert, 
dispose  of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with, 
such  property:  Prot^ded.  That  any  such  ac- 
quisition of  real  property  shall  not  deprive 
any  Stale  or  political  «ubdlvlElon  thereof  of 
Its  civil  or  criminal  Jurisdiction  in  and  over 
such  property  or  impair  the  civil  rights  under 
the  State  or  loco]  laws  of  the  InhabitanU  on 
such  property;  Prot^ded  further.  That  sec- 
tion 3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  shall  not 
apply  to  any  contract  for  wrvloss  or  sup- 
plies on  account  d  any  prepaity  so  acquired 
or  owned  If  the  amount  of  aucdi  oootivct  does 
not  exceed  83.600; 

"(3)  enter  Into  agreements  to  pay  annual 
sums  In  lieu  of  taxes  to  any  State  or  local 
taxing  authority  with  respect  to  any  real 
property  so  acquired  or  owned; 

"(S)  sell  or  exchange  at  public  or  prlvat* 
aale.  or  lease,  real  or  personal  property,  and 
sell  or  exchange  any  securities  or  obligations, 
upon  such  terms  as  he  may  fix; 

"(4)  obtain  Insurance  sgalnst  loss  in  con- 
nection with  property  and  other  assets 
htid: 

"(6)  consent  to  the  modification,  with  re- 
qwct  to  the  rate  of  interest,  time  of  payment 
of  any  Installment  of  principal  or  interest, 
security,  or  any  other  term  ct  any  oontisat 


r^a^^ymhor'    17      1Q7n 
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at  agraBtoent  to  which  ha  U  ft  party  or  which 
bAi  been  truuferred  io  him:  uid 

"(fi)  Include  in  any  contract  or  inalrument 
Kuch  other  coveowita.  condlUoni.  or  prOTl- 
Btona  as  be  may  deem  necessary. 

"(J)  NotwlthBtAndlng  any  other  provision 
o£  law  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  eatab- 
Uah  fe«i  and  chargea,  charge*ble  against  pro- 
gnm  beneflclarles  and  project  p»rtlcipant*, 
which  ahkll  be  adequate  to  cover  over  the 
long  run,  coets  of  inspection,  project  review 
and  financing  service,  audit  by  PederaJ  or 
federally  authorized  auditors,  and  other 
beneficial  nghU.  privileges,  licenses,  and 
services.  Such  fees  and  charges  heretofore  or 
hereafter  collected  shall  be  considered  non- 
admlnlstratlve  and  shall  remain  available  for 
operating  expenacs  of  tba  Department  In  pro- 
viding   similar    aervices    on    a    consolidated 


of  the  Foreign  Aaalatanoe  Act  of  1961,  aa 
amended  by  aecUon  lOfi  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sUtance  Act  of  1989  or  as  hereafter  amended 
or  extended,  or  of  any  commitment  or  agree- 
ment for  any  such  guaranty." 

(b)  SecUon  6(cl  of  the  Home  Owners* 
Loan  Act  of  1933  (13  Ua.C.  1464(c))  IS 
amended  by  inserting  afur  the  period  fol- 
lowing "section  224  of  such  Act,  or  any  com- 


'•TTTLE  IV — OUARANTEBS 
"Pakt  a — l^an  OvaaAMTEca"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "this  title",  wherever 
It  appears  In  sections  401  and  403,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "this  part": 

(3)  by  amending  section  403  thereof  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Ssc.  403.  There  Is  hereby  established  a  re- 
volving fund  for  tiae  by  the  Administration  la 


mltment  or  agreement  with  respect  to  luch      parrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  part  and 


"(k)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  authorlaed  to  ac- 
cept and  utUiae  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated services  and  accept,  bold,  administer, 
and  utlll«  gifts  and  bequests  of  prt^wrty. 
both  real  and  personal,  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  or  faclHtatmg  the  work  of  the  Depart- 
ment. Gifts  and  bequeats  of  money  and  the 
proceeds  from  sales  of  other  property  received 
as  gifts  or  bequests  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  In  a  separate  fund  and  shall  be  dis- 
bursed upon  order  of  the  Secretary.  Property 
accepted  pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof,  shall  be  used  as  nearly  aa 
poealble  In  accorflance  with  the  terms  of  the 
gift  or  bequest. 

•'(3)  For  the  purpose  of  Federal  Income. 
eaute.  and  gift  taxes,  property  accepted  un- 
der pank^raph  (1)  shall  be  considered  as  a 
gift  or  bequest  to  or  for  use  of  the  United 
States. 

"  (3 )  ITpon  the  mquest  of  the  Secretary,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastiry  may  invest  and 
reinvest  In  securities  of  the  United  Statea  or 
In  securities  guaranteed  as  to  principal  and 
interest  by  the  United  States  any  moneys 
cootained  In  the  fund  provided  for  In  para- 
graoh  il).  Income  accruing  from  auch  se- 
curities and  from  any  other  property  held  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  fund 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  the 
Secretary- 

-{D  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point, without  regard  to  the  civil  service  laws. 
such  advisory  committees  as  shall  be  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  consultation  with 
and  advice  to  the  Department  in  perform- 
ance of  Its  functions.  Members  of  such  com- 
mittees, other  than  those  regularly  employed 
by  the  Federal  Government,  while  attending 
meetings  of  such  committees  or  otherwise 
serving  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may 
be  paid  compensation  at  rates  not  exceed- 
ing those  authorized  for  individuals  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  and  while  so 
serving  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  bustzxese  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, incltidlng  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
alstence.  as  authortied  by  section  6703  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  for  persons  In  the 
aovemment  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently" 

INCXZASED      VTKM      POt     COSrSTTLTaKT      BSXTtCU 

Sec.  90fl.  Section  He)  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  everytblng  after 
the  word  "rates"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 


loans,  or  intereaU  therein,  made  pursuant 
to  either  of  such  sections''  a  new  sentence 
as  follows:  "This  authority  extends  to  the 
acquisition,  holding,  and  disposition  of  loans, 
or  lnter«8ts  therein,  having  the  benefit  of  any 
guaranty  under  section  331  or  333  of  the 
Foreign  Aaslsunee  Act  of  1961.  as  amended 
by  section  105  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  Of  19«9  or  as  hereafter  amended  or  ex- 
tended, or  of  any  commitment  or  agreement 
for  any  such  guaranty." 

(c)  The  first  sentence  of  section  5(c)  of 
the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1983  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "18"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "20". 

flllAHCIAL  tNSTriUTIOlTB  8I7FKBVIS08T  *CT 

or  ifss 

Sac  908.  Title  IV  Of  the  Financial  InsU- 
tuUons  Supervisory  Act  of  1986  (80  SUt. 
1066)    U  repealed. 

DfTvasraTS  land  salzs  ratL  Dtsctostru 

ACT 

Sac.  909.  Section  1406(S)  of  the  IntersUte 
Land  Sales  Pull  Disclosure  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  the  first  comma  the  fol- 
lowing: "the  existence  of  any  unusual  con- 
ditions relating  to  noise  or  safety  which  af- 
fect the  subdivision  and  are  known  to  the 
developer.''. 

BUCDILTTT    0»    AMXKICAM    SAMOA    BANKB    KJS 
nOEftAL   DKFOSrr   XMsmUMCB 

Sec.  910.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  aa 
amended  (12  US  C.  1813(a)).  Is  further 
amended  bv  Inserting  the  words  "American 
Samoa."  after  the  word  "Ouam,"  each  place 
It  appears  therein. 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  3  of  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  amended  (13 
VS.C.  1813(d)).  is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting the  words  "American  Samoa,"  after 
the  word  "Guam,". 

(c)  SubeecUon  (e)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Depoalt  Insurance  Act,  as  amended 
(13  U-8.C.  1813(e)).  is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "American  Samoa,"  after 
the  word  "Guam.". 

(d>  Paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (1)  of 
aecUon  3  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  as  amended  (13  UJB.C.  1813(1)  (6)).  Is 
further  amended  by  Inserting  the  words 
"American  Samoa."  after  the  word  "Ouam,*'. 

(e)  Subsection  (m)  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurancs  Act.  as  amended 
(13  U.S.C.  1813  (m)).  Is  further  amended  by 
inserting  the  words  "of  American  Samoa." 
after  the  word  "Guam,''. 

(f)  Subsection  (o)  of  section  8  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  aa  amended 
(13  U8.C.  1813(0)).  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "American  Samoa."  after 
the  word  "Guam.". 

(g)  Paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  7  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Act.  as  amended   (13  U.S.C.  18n(s)(4)).  Is 


part  B  of  this  Utle.  Initial  capital  for  such 
fund  shall  consist  of  not  to  exceed  •10.000.000 
transferred  from  the  fund  established  under 
section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act:  Pro- 
tHd«d,  That  the  last  sentence  of  ?uch  section 
4(c)  shall  not  apply  to  any  amounts  so 
transferred.  Into  the  fund  established  by 
this  section  there  shall  be  deposited  all  re- 
celpw  from  the  guarantee  programs  author- 
ised by  this  title.  Moneys  In  such  fund  not 
needed  for  the  payment  of  current  operating 
expenses  or  for  the  payment  of  =la.ms  aris- 
ing under  such  programs  may  be  Invested  In 
bonds  or  other  obligations  of.  or  bonds  or 
other  obligations  guaranteed  as  tD  principal 
and  interest  by,  the  United  SUtes;  except 
that  moDcys  provided  as  initial  capital  for 
such  fund  shall  not  be  so  Invested  but  shall 
be  returned  to  the  fund  established  by  sec- 
tion 4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act.  in  such 
amounts  and  at  such  tlmea  as  the  Admin- 
istration deUrmlncs  to  be  appropriate, 
whenever  the  level  of  the  fund  herein  estab- 
lished Is  sufficiently  high  to  permit  the  re- 
turn of  such  moneys  without  danger  to  the 
solvency  of  the  programs  under  this  tltls. 
The  Administration  shall  pay  Into  miscel- 
laneous recelpu  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the 
close  of  each  fiscal  year.  inWreat  on  the  net 
outstanding  disbursements  of  the  initial 
capital  from  the  fund,  at  rates  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  Into 
consideration  the  average  yield  on  outstand- 
ing long-term,  interest- bearing  marketable 
public  debt  obligations  of  the  United  States 
as  of  the  month  of  Juno  preceding  such  fis- 
cal year.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"pA«r  B — Strarrr  Bono  Oqakantku 
"dkfin  moNs 
"Sec.  410.  As  used  in  this  part— 
"(I)   The  term  'bid  bond*  means  a  bond 
conditioned  upon  the  bidder  on  a  contract 
entering  into  the  contract.  If  he  receives  cbe 
award  thereof,  and  furnishing  the  prescribed 
payment  bond  and  performance  bond. 

"(2)  The  term  'payment  bond'  means  a 
bond  conditioned  upon  the  payment  by  the 
principal  of  money  to  persons  under  con- 
tract with  him. 

"(3)  The  term  'performance  bond'  means  a 
bond  conditioned  upon  the  completion  by 
the  principal  of  a  contract  in  accordance 
with  lu  terms. 

"(4)  The  term  'surety'  means  the  person 
who,  (A)  under  the  terms  of  a  bid  bond. 
under.akea  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to  the 
obUgee  In  the  event  the  principal  breaches 
the  conditions  of  the  bond.  (B)  under  the 
terms  of  a  performance  bond,  undertakes  to 
Incur  the  cost  of  fulfilling  the  terms  of  a 
contract  In  the  event  the  principal  breaches 
the  conditions  of  the  contract,  or  (C)  under 
the  terms  of  a  payment  bond,  undertakes  to 
make  payment  to  aU  persons  supplying  labor 
and  maurlal  In  the  prosecution  of  the  work 


the  word  "rates"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof      ;L:"hTf  ^m..nrtar!    hv    Insartlne    ths    words      ana  material  m  me  pro*ecuw»^uui  uu^  -"*- 
the  following:  "ror  Individuals  not  to  exceed      .^^^^H^.'-^t^tbe  w^  "Gu^.      P^vlded  for  in  the  contract  If  the  principal 


the  per  diem  equivalent  to  the  highest  rate 
for  grade  OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  8333  of  Utle  6.  United  States 
Code." 

BAVD4GB    AKD    LOAK    ASSOCUTfONB 

Sac.  007.  (a)  Section  13(b)  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Act  (13  VSC.  1433(b))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  a  new  sen- 
tence aa  follows:  •"This  authority  extends  to 
the  acquisition,  holding,  and  disposition  of 
loans,  or  interests  therein,  having  the  bene- 
fit of  any  guaranty  under  section  231  or  323 


(0) 


"American  Samoa.**  after  the 

(h)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph 
of  subsection  fb)  of  section  7  of  the  Fsc 
Deposit  Insurance  Act.  as  amended  (13 
U5.C.  ifll7(b>  (6)  (B>).  Is  further  amended  by 
Inserting  the  words  "American  Bamoa," 
after  the  word  "Ouam.". 

BprnXTT    BONO    cnAaAItTBCS 

Sac.  911.  (a)   Title  IV  of  ths  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1968  u  amended — 


falls  to  make  prompt  payment. 
"(5)  The  term  'obligee'  means  (A)  In  the 
case  of  a  bid  bond,  the  person  requesting 
bids  for  the  performance  of  a  contract,  or 
(B)  In  the  case  of  a  payment  bond  or  per- 
formance bond,  the  person  who  has  con- 
tracted with  a  principal  for  the  completion 
of  tbe  contract  and  to  whom  the  obligation 
of  the  surety  runs  In  the  event  of  a  breach 
by  the  principal  of  the  conditions  of  a  pay- 


(l)  by  striking  out  ths  title  heading  and     ment  bond  or  performance  ^loaO^       ,  .v    ,« 
tasotrnj  in  ueu  the«»f  the  following:  "(6)  The  term  'prtmjlpal*  means   (A)    in 
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the  case  of  a  bid  bond,  a  person  bidding  for 
the  award  of  a  contract,  or  (B)  the  person 
primarily  liable  to  complete  a  contract  for 
the  obligee,  or  to  make  paymenu  to  other 
persons  In  respect  of  such  contract,  and  for 
whose  performance  of  his  obligation  the 
surety  Is  bound  imder  the  terms  of  a  pay- 
ment or  performance  bond.  A  principal  may 
be  a  prime  contractor  or  a  subcontractor. 

"(7)  The  term  'prime  contractor'  means 
the  person  with  whom  the  obligee  has  con- 
tracted to  perform  the  contract. 

"(8)  The  term  'subcontractor*  means  a 
peraon  who  has  contracted  with  a  prime 
contractor  or  with  another  subcontractor  to 
perform  a  contract. 

"AtTTHORTTT  OF  TH«  AOlCZNISTltATZDN 

"Sac.  411.  (a)  Tbe  Administration  may.  In 
consuluuon  with  the  Secretary  of  Rousing 
and  Urban  Development  and  upon  suoh 
terms  and  conditions  as  It  may  prescribe, 
guarantee  and  enter  into  commitments  to 
guarantee  any  surety  against  loss,  as  herein- 
after provided,  as  the  result  of  the  breach 
of  the  terms  of  a  bid  bond,  payment  bond,  or 
performance  bond  by  a  principal  on  any 
contract  up  to  8500,000  In  amount,  subject 
to  the  following  conditions: 

"(1)  The  person  who  would  be  the  prtn- 
elpal  of  the  bond  Is  a  small  business  con- 
cern. 

"(3)  Tbe  bond  Is  required  In  order  for 
such  person  to  bid  on  a  contract,  or  to  serve 
as  a  prime  contractor  or  subcontractor 
thereon. 

"(8)  Such  person  is  not  able  to  obtain 
such  bond  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
Uona  without  a  guarantee  under  this  section. 
"(4)  The  Administration  determines  that 
there  Is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  such 
person  will  perform  the  covenant*  and  con- 
ditions of  the  contract  with  respect  to  which 
the  bond  is  required. 

"(5)  The  contract  meets  requirements  es- 
tablished by  the  Administration  for  feasibil- 
ity of  successful  completion  and  reasonable- 
ness of  cost, 

"(6)  The  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
bond  guaranteed  under  the  authority  of  this 
port  are  reasonable  in  light  of  tbe  risks  In- 
volved and  the  extent  of  the  surety's  partici- 
pation. 

-(b)  Any  contract  of  guarantee  under  this 
section  shall  obligate  the  Administration  to 
pay  to  the  surety  a  sum  not  to  exceed  90 
per  centum  of  the  loss  Incurred  by  the  surety 
In  ftilfiUlng  the  terms  of  his  contract  as  the 
result  of  the  breach  by  the  principal  of  tbe 
terms  of  a  bid  bond,  performance  bond,  or 
payment  bond. 

"(c)  The  Administration  ahall  fix  atmlform 
annual  fee  which  It  deems  reasonable  and 
necessary  for  any  guarantee  Issued  under  this 
section,  to  be  payable  at  such  time  and  under 
such  conditions  as  may  be  determined  by 
the  Administration.  Such  fee  shall  be  subject 
to  periodic  review  in  order  that  the  lowest 
fee  that  experience  under  the  program  ahows 
to  be  Justified  will  be  placed  Into  effect.  Tbe 
Admlntstratton  shall  also  fix  such  uniform 
fees  far  the  processing  of  applications  for 
guarantees  under  this  section  as  It  deter- 
mine* are  reasonable  and  necessary  to  pay 
administrative  expensea  incurred  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  Any  contract  of  guarantee 
under  this  section  shall  obligate  the  surety 
to  pay  the  Administration  such  portions  of 
the  bond  fee  as  the  Administration  deter- 
mines to  be  reasonable  In  the  light  of  the 
relative  risks  and  costs  Involved. 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  section  403  shall 
apply  In  the  administration  of  this  section." 
{b)(l)  "nie  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  is  authorized  to  take  auch 
steps  and  carry  out  such  activities  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  or  desirable  to  pro- 
vide, either  dlrectiy  or  by  contract  or  other 
azrangement,  technical  assistance  to  any 
contractor  or  subcontractor  for  whom  a  bid, 
payment,  or  performanos  bond  Is  guaran- 
t«ed  under  part  B  of  Utie  IV,  the  Small  Bus- 


iness Investment  Act  of  1958  In  connection 
with  any  construction  contract,  in  order  to 
assist  such  contractor  or  subcontractor  In 
obtaining  or  carrying  out  such  contract. 

(3)  There  sre  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  each  of  the  first  three  fiscal  yean 
ending  after  the  date  of  the  enactmsnt  of 
this  Act  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $1,500,000, 
as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  tbe  Secretary 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  paragraph 
(I». 

SQUTTT  BKZMlCXIfa 

6sc.  013.  Whoever,  with  intent  to  deftaud, 
wiufully  engages  In  a  pattern  or  practice 
of — 

(1)  purchasing  one-  to  four-famUy  dwell- 
Ings  which  are  subject  to  a  loan  In  default 
at  time  of  purchase  or  in  default  within 
one  year  subsequent  to  the  purchase  and 
the  loan  Is  secured  by  a  mortgage  or  deed 
of  trust  insured  or  held  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  or  guar- 
anteed by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  or 
the  loan  Is  made  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

(3)  falling  to  make  payments  under  the 
mortgage  or  deed  of  trust  as  the  payments 
become  due,  and 

(3)  applying  or  authorising  the  applica- 
tion of  rents  from  such  dwellings  for  his 
own  use. 

■hall  be  fined  not  more  than  854>00  or  Im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years,  or  both. 
This  section  shall  apply  to  a  purchaser  of 
such  a  dwelling,  or  a  beneficial  owner  under 
any  business  organization  or  trust  purchas- 
ing such  dwelling,  or  to  an  ofllccr,  director, 
or  agent  of  any  such  purchaser.  Nothing 
In  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  purchaser 
of  only  one  such  dwelling. 

BZCITI.ATION    or   SAVINGS   AND   LOAN   A8SOCXA- 
TIOMB   D4   TT:E   OtSraRTT   Or   COLTTMBXA 

Sec.  913.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act  of 
1933  Is  amended  by  adding  immediately  after 
section  7  the  following  new  section : 

"Sxc.  8.  (a)  Without  regard  to  any  pro- 
vision of  law  other  than  this  section,  and 
without  limitation  on  any  other  power  or 
function  now  or  hereafter  rested  In  or  exer- 
cisable by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  by  or  under  this  Act  or  otherwise,  the 
Board  shall,  with  respect  to  all  Incorporated 
or  unincorporated  building,  building  or  loan, 
building  and  loan,  or  homestead  associations. 
and  similar  Institutions,  of  or  transacting 
or  doing  business  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
or  maintaining  any  oOce  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  (other  than  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations),  have  the  same  powers 
and  functions  as  to  examination,  operation, 
and  regulation  as  are  now  or  hereafter  vKted 
In  or  eierdssble  by  It  with  respect  to  Federal 
savings  and  loan  associations  by  or  under 
section  6  of  this  Act  or  otherwise,  and  all  of 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of  eectlon  S 
of  thU  Act  as  now  or  hereafter  in  force  shall 
be  applicable  with  respect  to  such  assoda- 
Uons  or  Institutions. 

"(b)  Any  such  association  or  Institution 
Incorporated  under  the  laws  of,  or  organlzad 
In,  tbe  District  of  Columbia  shaU  have  in 
addition  to  any  existing  statutory  authority 
such  statutory  authority  as  Is  from  time  to 
time  vested  in  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

"(c)  Charters,  certificates  of  incorporation. 
articles  of  Incorporation,  constitutions,  by- 
laws, or  other  organic  documents  of  asso- 
ciations or  Institutions  refnred  to  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  may,  without 
regard  to  .jsything  contained  therein  or 
otherwise,  hereafter  be  amended  In  such 
manner  and  to  such  extent  and  upon  such 
vote  or  votes  If  any  as  the  Ffcderal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  may  by  regulation  or  otherwise 
provide. 

"(d)  Nothing  herein  shall  cause,  or  permit 
tbe  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  cause, 
District  of  Columbia  associations  to  be  or 
become  FMeral  savings  and  loan  associations, 
or  require  tbe  Board  to  Impose  on  District  of 


Columbia  associations  the  same  regulations 
as  are  imposed  on  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations." 

ICATVaiTT   OP   CZSTAZM    BOMZ   LOAN    BANK    AD- 
VANCas   TO   SAVZNOS   AND   LOJWf   ASSOCIATIONB 

Sec.  914.  Section  11(g)  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•'one  year"  each  place  It  appears  and  Insert- 
ing In  Ueu  thereof  "f.ve  years" 

CaXlUHAL  PXNALTT  rO«  rmACTD  OB  FALKK  StATB- 
SCXNTS   TO   INrLOXMCX   CESTAIN    XNaDaSD   IM- 

arrrrunoMS  a.n]»  rmzBAL  agxncees 
Sac.  916.  Section  I014  of  title  18  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  an  insured  State-chartered  credit 
tmlon"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  In- 
sured State-chartered  credit  union,  any  in- 
stitution the  accounts  of  which  are  insuivd 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insuranoe 
Corporation,  any  bank  tbe  deposits  of  which 
are  Insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation,  any  member  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  tbe  Federal  I>eposlt 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Ix>an  Insurance  Corporation,  or  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Cr«dlt  Union 
Administration". 

tTNTLXDGin  DKPOSrrs  m  BANK  rOB  SAVINOS  Am 
LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS.    CB2CAOO,    XU.2N02B 

Ssc.  916.  Unpledged  deposits  In  the  Bank 
For  Savings  and  Loon  AssocUtlona.  Chicago, 
minola.  maintained  by  any  institution 
which  Is  a  member  of  a  Federal  Borne  Loan 
Bank  or  is  an  Insured  Institution  as  defined 
In  section  401(a)  of  the  National  Bousing 
Act.  shall  be  considered  assets  for  purposes 
of  meeting  the  liquidity  requirements  of 
section  5A(b)  ta  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank   Act    (13   U.B.C.   143&a(b)). 

INrOBMATXOM    ANB    ADVICB    TO    NOMPBOrrr 
PBOJXCT   SPONSOSa 

Sec.  917.  Section  4  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subecctlon : 

"(d)  There  shall  be  In  ths  Department  an 
Asalstsnt  to  the  Secretary,  designated  by  the 
Secretary,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  pro- 
viding Information  and  advice  to  nonprofit 
organizations  desiring  to  qwnsor  housing 
projects  assisted  under  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department." 

ANNUAL   BXPOBT    ON   PBOGBABC    AOUZNXSTaATIOlf 
AND    UANAGCMKNT 

Skc.  918.  Section  &  of  the  Bousing  and 
Urban  Development  Aoc  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "In  the  calendar  year  1969 
and  In  the  calendar  year  1970"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "in  each  calendar  year." 
Dispoemotv  or  strai'LUB  Ijind  fob   low  aks 

MODESATS     XMCOMX     UOUEZNG     AND     BSUiTaS 

PACOLrraB 

Sec.  919.  (a)  Section  414(a)  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1969  Is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "rental  or  eooperattve" 
in  the  first  sentence; 

(3)  by  striking  oat  the  period  at  the  end 
of  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  after  "In- 
come" the  following:  ",  and  for  related  pub- 
lic faculties  and  for  related  commercial  and 
Industrial  fadUtles  approved  by  tbe  Secre* 
tary.":  and 

(8)  by  Inserting  "238  or"  between  "section" 
and  "336"  In  clause  (C). 
(b)  Section  414(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "rental  or  oooperative" 
In  the  first  sentence; 

(3)  by  mserttng  "and  related  faculties" 
between  "housing"  and  "to"  In  the  flrat 
sentence; 

(8)  by  inaeninc  "and  the  Admlnlstrabar 
of  General  Services"  after  "Seeretaiy"  in  the 
second  sentence,  and  by  stzlklng  out  "has" 
before  "approved"  in  the  second  sentence  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "bav*";   and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "and  the  CommlttMs  on 
aovemment   Operations"   after   "Currenejr^ 
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the  third  ientence.  and  by  atrUtlng  out  pro«rftin«  in  flsc»l  year  1973.  Tbe  Houae  bill 


"be  approvM"  In  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  in  Iteu  thereof  "he  and  the  Admin- 
istrator of  General  Serrleei  approre". 

SATXNUS    AMD    LOAN     BOLDXNO     COICPAKIXS 

SBC  030.  SecUon  408tdM4)(B)  of  the 
Savings  and  Loan  Holding  Company  Amend- 
ments of  1967  Is  amended  by  In&ertlng 
before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  therefore 
the  following:  ":  Provided,  tiowevcr.  That 
with  the  prior  written  approval  of  the  Coff- 
ponktlon,  A  snbaldlary  Inaured  inaUtutlon 
may  make  a  loan,  discount,  or  extension  of 
credit  to  a  third  party  on  the  security  of 
property  acquired  from  a  wholly  owned  af- 
ailate  service  corporation.  The  CorporaOon 
shall  grant  approval  of  any  appUcaUon  for 
approval  under  this  subdivision  If,  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation,  such  a  loan,  dla- 
count.  or  extension  of  credit  would  not  be 
detrimental  to  the  intereais  of  savings  ac- 
count. Of  extenalon  of  credit  would  not  be 
to  the  insurance  risk  of  the  CorporaUon  with 
respect  to  such  Institution,  and  would  not  be 
A  means  of  facllitaUng  the  sale  of  (1 1  prop- 
erty purchased  from  any  savings  and  loan 
holding  company  or  any  afBllate  thereof  other 
tban  such  service  corporaUon.  or  (3)  prop«r- 
ty  heretofore  owned,  legally  or  beneflclally. 
by  any  savings  and  loan  holding  company  or 
affiliate  thereoT'. 

TOcaxB  Ton  HooszNc  mans 
aac  831.  Section  3(a)   of  the  Act  of  April 
13.    1930.   as   amended    (Ifl    U^.C-   ei7<a)), 
is  Amended  by  striking  out  "1971"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "1978". 

And  tbe  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
WairvT  Patmam. 
W.   A    Baaanr, 
LsoHom  K.  8tnj.iVAif, 
TaoMAA  L.  Asmxr. 

WILUAM    B.   WroHALL. 

Pix>aNci  p.  DwTWi. 
J.  Wn-UMf  STAjrroK. 
M«ma9er$  an  the  Part  of  the  Bouse. 

JOBK   SPAaKMAH. 

WnxzAM  Paoxicnac 
Ha>bi5on  a.  WnxiAMS. 

£DMtJMD   S.    MtTSXIX. 

Waixacx  BontTTr, 

John  Towxs. 
EDWAao  W.  BaooKX. 
Managers  on  the  Part  0/  the  Senate. 

Statvmkkt 

The  managers  on  tbe  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  rotes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  hUl  (HJl.  194361  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  nation*!  urban 
growth  policy,  to  encourage  and  support  the 
proper  growth  and  development  of  our 
States,  metrop<rtlCan  areas,  cities,  coxmtlea, 
and  towns  with  emphasis  upon  new  com- 
munity and  inner  city  development,  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  laws  relating  to  hotislng 
azKl  urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaea,  submit  the  following  statement  In 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report : 

Tb«  Senate  struck  out  all  of  iht  House 
bill  after  tbe  enacting  clause  and  Inserted 
a  substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  subcutute  for 
both  tbe  Houae  bUl  and  the  Senau  amend- 
ment. Except  for  minor  and  nonsubstantive 
provisions,  and  technical,  clarifying,  and 
conforming  changes,  the  fallowing  state- 
ment explains  the  dlfferencea  between  the 
Houae  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference. 


provided  additional  contract  authority  of  tlS 
million  for  each  of  the  programs  In  Oscal 
year  1973.  The  conference  substitute  provides 
an  additional  $30  million  for  each  of  these 
progruna  In  fiscal  year  1973. 
Aeoapturs  of  contract  a-uthorltj/  under  aec- 
tionM  235  and  236 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro< 
vision  not  In  the  House  bill  clarifying  the 
authority  of   the  Secretary  of  Bousing  and 
Urban   Development    to   recapture    contract 
authority  under  the  sections  336  and  33e  pro- 
grams which  would  otherwise  expire  when- 
ever  an    assistance   contract    Is   terminated. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 
Oompeiuotion   for  defect*  in  section   2SS 
existing  housing 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  authorizing  the 
HUD  Secretary  to  make  expenditures  to  cor- 
rect, or  to  compensate  the  owner  for,  latent 
or  atnictural  defects  In  an  existing  dwelling 
U  (1)  the  owner  requests  tbe  Secretary's  as- 
sistance not  later  than  one  year  after  insur- 
ance of  the  mortgage,  and  (3j  the  defect  la 
one  that  a  competent  appraiser  could  rea- 
sonably be  expected  to  recognize.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  contains  a  slmUar  provision 
with    the    following    substantive    modifica- 
tions: first,  tbe  provision  would  he  applicable 
to    all    purchasers    of    section    235    existing 
homes  Insured  since  the  Inception   of  the 
program,    and    second,    tbe    ETUD   Secretary 
would  be  authorleed  to  require  the  seller  of 
a  secUon  335  existing  home  to  agree  to  reim- 
burse him  for  any  payments  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  such  a  dwelling. 
RehabtHtation  under  section  235  program 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  providing  that 
at  least  10  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
contracts    for    section    336    ssalstancc    pay- 
ments  authorized    beginning   in   fiscal   year 
1973   shall    be   available   for   use   only   with 
reepect  to  rehabilitated  dwellings.  The  con- 
tenace  substitute  contains  this  Senate  pro- 
Tlalon. 

Mortgages  for  civilian  personnel  at 
military  instaltations 
Tbe  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  authorizing 
HUD  under  the  section  809  morT.gage  inxur- 
ance  program  for  civilian  employees  at  mili- 
tary installations  to  insure  mort^gages  for 
civilian  research  employees  who  are  Involved 
in  more  than  one  mortgage  transaction  un- 
der the  program.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  this  Senate  provWon. 

FBA  mobile  home  loans 
Th«  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  blU  providing  that 
when  a  mobile  unit  la  composed  of  two  or 
more  modules,  the  maximum  Insurable  mo- 
bile home  loan  under  the  FHA  Utle  I  loan 
program  may  be  115.000  (instead  of  110.000) 
and  the  maximum  term  may  be  IS  years.  32 
days  (instead  of  12  years.  32  days).  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  this  Senate  pro- 
vision. 


-XTTLX 

dM$MoHMKtUm»  ftjT  sections  »5  BHd  23$  <n- 

temt  tuheidji  profrrcnu 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  MO  mll- 

Uon  In  additional  contract  authority  for  each 

of  the  aecaona  33a  and  334  Intarsst  subsidy 


U»e  of  certain  hcuMng  facilities  for 
clastroom  purposes 

The  Senate  amendment  oontamed  a  pro- 
vision authorizing  the  use  of  available  fadli- 
Uea  In  existing  section  331(d)(3)  and  sec- 
tion 236  rental  aaslstsjice  projects  for  class- 
room purposes  where  public  schools  are  over- 
crowded partly  as  a  result  of  the  project.  The 
House  bill  contained  a  similar  provision,  but 
did  not  lln^t  such  use  to  existing  proJecS. 
Tbe  oonferenoe  substitute  contains  the  Bra- 
ate  provision. 
Increases  in  certcin  FBA  mortgage  ceilingM 

Tbe  Bouse  bill  contained  a  provision  not  In 
the  Senate  amendment  permitting  the  HUD 


Secretary.  In  addition  to  his  existing  author- 
ity to  raise  section  321(d)(3)  per  unit  cost 
limits  by  up  to  45  percent  in  areas  where 
coat  levels  so  require,  to  further  raise  these 
increased  limits  by  up  to  30  percent  in  areas 
where  he  flnds  neceaaory  to  meet  increased 
construcuon  costs.  The  conference  report 
contains  no  such  provision. 

Limitation  on  eUgibilitj/  for  section  23S 

assistance  payments 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Senate  amendment  prohibiting  the 
making  of  homeownership  assistance  pay- 
ments on  behalf  of  any  family  eligible  for 
section  203(b>  mortgage  insurance  in  an 
amount  equal  to  or  exceeding  the  median 
mortgage  Insured  under  section  203(b)  in 
the  area  where  the  property  Is  located,  dur- 
ing the  most  recent  3-month  period  for 
which  information  is  available,  if  the  HUD 
Secretary  finds  that  there  la  adequate  hous- 
ing within  that  price  range  available  m  the 
area  which  meets  the  standards  applicable 
to  new  or  rehabilitated  housing  with  respect 
to  which  assistance  payments  may  be  made 
under  section  335.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  no  such  provision.  The  conferees 
deleted  the  House  provision  because,  as  a 
practical  matter,  the  limitation  would  have 
made  It  dlfBcult.  If  not  impossible,  to  build 
needed  new  housing  units  in  many  areas  of 
the  country,  and  that  It  would  have  created 
serious  administrative  problems  and  inequi- 
ties among  famlllea  otherwise  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  section  285  program.  The  con- 
ferees understand  that  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  la  dealing 
with  the  problem  the  House  provision  at- 
tempted to  correct  by  administratively  ex- 
cluding from  section  235  assls'.ance  any  fam- 
ily who  can  afford  to  buy  the  particular  home 
without  subsidy.  The  conferees  urge  the  De- 
partment to  take  all  further  necessary  steps 
to  assure  that  the  benefits  of  the  section  335 
program  are  limited  to  families  which  can- 
not afford  to  obtain  decent  homes  wttbont 
subsidy. 

Assistance  under  lecfion  236  and  rent  sup- 
plement programs  for  existing  projects  fi- 
nanced under  State  or  local  programs 
The  Bouse  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Senate  amendment  authorizing  tbe 
use  of  section  236  rental  assistance  payments 
and  rent  supplement  payments  with  rcsiwct 
to  rental  or  cooperative  housing  projects  fi- 
nanced under  state  or  local  programs,  with- 
out regard  to  the  time  at  which  construction 
or  rehabilitation  of  the  project  Is  completed. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
House  provision.  The  beneflu  of  this  provi- 
sion should  be  made  available  only  with  re- 
spect to  existing  projects  where  the  recent 
recofd-hlgh  interest  rate  levels  have  forced 
such  projects  to  remain  in  temporary  financ- 
ing, and  consequently  endanger  the  low-  and 
moderate-income  character  of  the  projects. 
Planning  requirements  vith  respect  to  mort- 
gage insurance  for  land  development 
The  House  blU  conUtned  a  provision  not 
in  the  Senste  amendment  providing  that 
land  development  projects  assisted  under 
tbe  title  X  mortgage  insurance  for  land  de- 
velopment program  be  required  to  be  con- 
sistent with  comprehensive  planning  In  the 
area  of  the  project  only  if  such  a  compre- 
hMkslve  plan  exists  In  the  area.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  contains  a  provision  per- 
mitting approval  of  projects  under  the  title 
X  program  whert  no  comprehensive  plan 
exists  for  a  period  of  one  year  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970. 

erection   Z3S    assistance   for   three-unit 

du>ellings 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  Senate  amendment  making  3-funlly 
owner-occupied  buildings  eligible  for  section 
335  homeownership  assistance.  Tbe  confer- 
ence substitute  contains  no  such  provision. 
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TtTtX   n — KXHXWAI.   OF    HODSlKa    ASSISTANCX 

raoGXAM 
Public  Rousing  Annual  Contributions 
The  Senate  amendment  increased  public 
housing  contract  authority  by  »1S0  million 
In  fiscal  yeai  1971  and  by  B376  million  m 
fiscal  year  1973.  In  addition,  the  Senate  re- 
port accompanying  S.  4368,  provided  that  of 
the  additional  B150  million  provided  In  fis- 
cal year  1971,  it  was  the  Committees  Inten- 
tion that  »76  miUion  be  usc-d  exclusively  for 
payznent  of  operating  and  maintenance  ex- 
penses suthorlxed  to  be  paid  under  section 
204  of  the  Senate  amendment.  The  House 
bin  authorized  an  additional  »150  million  In 
fiscal  year  1971  and  »175  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973.  The  conference  substitute  author- 
izes an  additional  6150  million  in  fiscal  year 
1971  and  »325  mlllJon  In  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
conferees  mtend  that  of  the  $160  million 
authorised  in  fiscal  year  1971.  »75  million  be 
tised  exclusively  for  operatlxig  and  malnte- 
zianos  expenses  authorized  by  section  310 
of  the  confereuoe  substitute. 
Term  and  renewal  of  contracts  for  low-rent 
housing  in  private  accomrriodatioHs 
The  Senate  amendment  extended  the  Ini- 
tial term  of  leases  and  renewal  periods  under 
the  section  23  public  housing  leasing  pro- 
gram from  6  to  10  years.  The  House  bill  ax- 
tended  from  6  to  10  years  tbe  maxinimn  torn 
of  such  laasea,  but  provided  that  the  total 
term  of  a  lease  and  all  renewals  was  limited 
to  15  years.  The  conference  substitute  oon- 
tAlns  a  provision  which  (1)  extends,  from  a 
marlmima  of  6  years  to  10  years,  the  tnm«] 
lease  term  on  an  existing  structure,  and  per- 
mits renewals  which  could  result  In  a  total 
term  of  not  more  than  16  years;  *Jtd  (3)  ex- 
tends, from  a  maximum  of  6  years  to  10 
years,  the  initial  lease  term  on  a  newly  bxillt 
dwelling,  and  permits  renewals  which  could 
result  In  a  total  term  of  not  more  than  30 
years. 

Congregate  housing  for  the  displaced,  elderly, 
handicapped 
The  Senate  amendment  directed  the  HUD 
Secretary  to  enoourage  the  provision  of  pub- 
lic bousing  projects  with  common  dining  fa- 
dUtles  for  the  elderiy.  The  House  hill  con- 
tained a  provision  expressly  Including  within 
the  meaning  of  the  term  "low  rent  housing" 
dormitory- type  dwelling  accommodations  to 
be  occupied  by  displaced,  elderly,  or  handi- 
capped persona  of  low  income,  which  may 
contain  community  kitchens,  common  din- 
ing areas,  and  other  shared  facilities.  The 
conference  substitute  contains  the  Senate 
provision,  with  amendments  making  clear 
that  coi;gregate  housing  Is  to  be  encouraged 
for  occupancy  by  the  di^iaoed  and  handi- 
capped, as  well  as  the  elderly,  and  providing 
that  not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  dwelling  imlte  for  which  contracts 
for  annxial  contributions  are  entered  Into  In 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  uniu  m  congregate 
housing. 

Public  housing  rent  requirements 
The  Senate  amendment  contslned  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  providing  a  stat- 
utory definition  of  income  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  maximum  rentals  in  public 
housing  projects  at  one-fourth  of  tenont  In- 
come. The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
Senate  provUlon.  amended  as  follows:  family 
Income  would  include  all  momes  received  by 
each  member  of  the  family  in  the  household 
who  Is  at  least  18  years  of  age.  less  (i)  in- 
come which  Is  determined  by  the  HUD  Secre- 
tary to  be  non -recurring,  and  the  Income  of 
full-time  students,  (2)  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of  •SOO  for  each  dependent,  »300  for 
each  secondary  wage  earner.  5  percent  of  the 
family's  gross  income  (10  percent  in  tbs  case 
of  elderly  families),  and  extranrdmary  medi- 
cal expenses,  and  (3)  further  deductions  as 
may  be  aUowed  by  the  HUD  Secretary  in  rec- 
ognition of  usual  drcumstancsa. 
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PubHe  housing  cost  Umtts 
The  Senate  amendment  contamed  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  authorizing  the 
HUD  Secretary  to  determine  periodically,  and 
to  publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  prototype 
construction  coeu  for  each  area  based  on  pre- 
vailing cost  factors,  with  the  development 
cost  of  any  project  not  exceeding  by  more 
than  10  percent  the  appropriate  prototype 
coat  for  the  area.  The  House  bUl  authorized 
the  HUD  Secretary.  In  areas  where  he  finds 
It  necessary  in  order  to  meet  increased  con- 
struction costs,  to  increase  by  up  to  20  per- 
cent, the  public  housing  dwelling  unit  cost 
limitations.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  Senate  provision. 
Amendment  of  contracts  to  assure  Uno-rent 
character  of  projects 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vtrion  not  In  the  House  bill  directing  the 
HUD  Secretary  to  amend  annual  contribu- 
tions contracts  with  public  housing  agencies 
to  provide  aimual  contributions  to  achieve 
and  maintain  adequate  operating  and  main- 
tenance services.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  a  provision  clarifying  the  use  of 
annual  contributions  to  maintain  adequate 
operating  and  maintenance  serrlces. 

The  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1069  clarified  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  make  annual  contributions  which 
exceed  debt  service  requirements.  TTUs  Con- 
gressional directive  for  a  significant  change 
In  the  traditional  subsidy  level  m  public 
housing  was  in  response  to  ths  rapidly  rising 
operating  costs  and  the  inability  of  many 
local  agencies  to  insure  the  low-rent  char- 
acter of  their  projects  and  still  generate 
enough  rental  Income  to  meet  expenses.  In 
addition,  increased  subsidy  vms  authoriaed 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  malnte- 
nanoe  services  and  the  living  environment  In 
public  housing  projects.  However,  HUD  has 
administered  this  authority  In  restricUve 
fashion  without  adequate  attention  to  this 
latter  purpose. 

The  substitute  would  authorize  the  HXTD 
Secretary  to  amend  or  supersede  contracU 
to  make  annual  contributions  In  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  statutory  rn#x(miiTTi  set  by 
sections  10  and  U  of  the  1937  Act  which  the 
Secretary  determines  are  required  (1)  to  as- 
sure the  low-rent  character  of  the  projects 
involved  and  (2)  to  achieve  and  maintain 
adequate  operating  and  maintenance  serv- 
ices and  reserve  funds  including  payment  of 
outstanding  debts. 

It  would  i>ermit  the  Secretary  to  assure 
the  low-rent  character  of  public  housing  and 
assist  local  housing  authorities  in  achieving 
and  maintaining  adequate  operating  and 
maintenance  services  and  reserve  funds  by 
paying  as  annual  contributions  the  differ- 
ence between  their  annxjal  ezpenstt  and  in- 
come. Among  the  operating  and  mainte- 
nance services  for  which  Federal  subsidies 
could  be  provided  are  those  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 2(0)  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act, 
as  amended  by  this  Act.  as  well  as  the  follow- 
ing: tenant  counseUng  on  family  budgets 
and  on  care  and  upkeep  of  property:  guard 
and  other  costs  relating  to  the  physical  se- 
curity of  project  residents;  tenant  access  to 
available  community  senicea  relating  to  em- 
ployment; health,  welfare,  education,  and 
personal  counseling;  effective  management- 
tenant  liaison  Inclxullng  tenant  participa- 
tion In  all  aspects  of  housing  administration, 
management,  and  maintenance;  recreational 
equipment  and  facilities;  and  adequate  and 
timely  repairs  to  structures,  including  the 
removal  of  any  code  violations. 

Tbe  purpose  of  additional  annual  contri- 
butions is  to  proTlde  local  housing  authori- 
ties with  additional  resources,  not  available 
to  them  from  existing  revenue  aouroes,  to 
Improve  immediately  their  fiscal  situation 
and  the  deteriorated  condiUon  of  their  prop- 
erties, while  at  the  same  time  strengthening 
their  administration  and  manageaiant  func- 


tions, incltadlng  activities  designed  to  achieve 
maximum  tenant  participation  and  responsi- 
bility, so  that  they  can  become  fully  effective 
operations. 

Policy  statement 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  blU  setting  forth  the 
aenae  of  Congress  that  no  person  shall  be 
barred  from  serving  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors or  similar  governing  body  of  a  local  puh- 
11c  housing  agency  because  of  his  tenancy  in 
a  public  housing  project.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  Senate  provision. 
Relocation  payments 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion authonzing  the  HXTD  Secretary  to  pay 
to  displaced  business  concerns  fixed  amounts 
In  lieu  of  their  total  certified  actual  moving 
expenses,  where  he  determines  that  it  Is  Im- 
practical for  a  displaced  business  conoem 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  such  expenses. 
Tbe  conference  substitute  *yw»^^inff  thm  Sen- 
ate proTislon. 

Urban  reneiMl  project  in  Monroe.  Wisconsin 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision no'  in  the  Hotise  blU  authorlxlng  as  a 
local  grant-in-aid  credit  to  the  Tornado  Ur- 
ban Renewal  Project  in  Monroe,  Wisconsin. 
certain  expenditures  made  in  connection  with 
the  project  notwithstanding  the  date  ot 
commencement  of  the  construction  involving 
the  expenditures.  The  conferees  recognin 
the  uniqueness  of  the  Monroe  situation,  and 
accordingly  the  conference  substitute  con- 
tains this  Senate  provision. 
Solid  fposte  disposal  demonstration  profacts 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
contained  In  the  Senate  amendment  author- 
izing HUD  to  make  grants  under  the  urban 
renewal  program  and  the  title  IV  new  com- 
munity program  to  pay  the  full  project  cost 
of  constructing  solid  waste  disposal  facilities 
which  have  value  for  demonstration  purposes 
The  conference  substitute  does  not  contain 
this  House  provision. 

Grant-in-aid  credit  for  medical  or 
educational  institutions 
Tbe  House  bill  oontalned  a  provision  not 
in  the  Senate  amendment  clarifying  tbe  au- 
thority of  the  HUD  Secretary  to  permit  ctvdlt 
for  local  grants-in-aid  for  expenditure*  by 
hospital  or  educational  insututions.  within 
8  years  of  the  suthorleatlon  of  a  contract 
for  such  aselatance  in  connection  with  proj- 
ects for  which  applloatlons  were  filed  not 
later  than  December  24.  1999.  Tbe  conferees 
undeictand  that  the  problem  intended  to  be 
solved  by  this  provision  has  been  settled 
administratively,  and  accordingly  the  con- 
ference substitute  does  not  contain  this 
provision. 

Tin.!   xn — icoacL   cxms  aitd   HmopouxAM 
DSTB<opiCENT  pxooaAisa 
AuthOTiaetion  for  model  cities  pioyiaw 
The  Senate  amendment  authorised  addi- 
tional appropriations  of  »102.6  million  in  fis- 
cal year  1972  for  the  model  cities  progTam. 
and  eliminated  the  requirement  m  existing 
law  that  administrative  expenses  be  appro- 
priated out  of  the  model  cities  grant  author- 
ization. The  House  bill  authorised  an  addi- 
tional KBO  million  for  the  modal  cltlw  pro- 
gram In  fiscal  year  1973.  The  conference  sub- 
BUtute  authorlaes  an  additional  taoo  million 
m  grant  authority  for  model  cities  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  retains  the  Senate  provlslan 
dealing  with  admlnlstrstive  expenaw. 
Title  IV — Keu>  oommunlty  develo)»ineiit 


The  Senate  amendment  contains  provl- 
elons  not  contained  In  the  House  biU  Increas- 
ing guarantee  suthority  for  new  oommunity 
development  projects  from  g250  million  to 
*500  million,  extending  unused  authortaa- 
tiona  for  supplementary  grants  through  fis- 
cal year  1974.  and  maVlng  guarantees  un- 
qt»Ufled  regardleas  of  fraud  by  bond  holders. 


__— _^  —  M^«j-k«T     A    «  V*  T*^^<^V>  1~\ 
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ThB   eonfewnce   substltut*   oontaliu   tta«M 

aenmt«  provlslona. 

.,^7U    n — C0K50IJDAT10N    OF    OPKM-Sr»CK 
UINO   PSOCaAMd 

Conaolidation  o/  open  apace,  urfton  beauM/!- 
caNon.  ond  hirtortc  pre«rrKi(ton  program* 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  provl- 
alona  consolidating  the  open-space  land,  ur- 
ban beautlflcatlon.  and  historic  preservation 
programs  into  a  single  progr^im  of  grAnts  for 
the  acquisition  of  open-space  land  in  urban 
areas  and  the  development  of  open  space  or 
other  land  for  open  space  uses  (Including 
historic  preserrauoni.  authorizing  an  In- 
crease of  »100  tniUlon  for  such  programs  for 
a«cal  year  1972.  and  autbortzlng  three- 
fourths  grants  to  public  bodies  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  interests  in  open-space  land  to 
guide  urban  growtb.  The  House  blU  con- 
tamed  sUnUar  provisions  relating  to  the  con- 
soUdiUon  of  open-space  land  programs,  ex- 
cept that  ( 1 1  the  authorlaaUon  for  such  pro- 
grams was  increased  by  only  •90  million,  and 
(3)  the  conTcrsion  of  open-space  land  In- 
To'vlng  historic  sites  was  prohibited  unless 
approced  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
The  conference  substitute  contains  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  prohibit- 
ing the  conversion  of  open -space  land  in- 
volving historic  or  architectural  purpowa 
without  the  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Interior. 

With  respect  to  the  new  program  of  grante 
to  guide  urban  growth,  the  conferees  Intend 
to  make  clear  that  there  Is  no  Intent  to  estab- 
lf»h  programs  of  land  banking  The  provl- 
slons  adopted  In  the  conference  substitute 
are  intended  to  provide  a  useful  tool  to  guide 
urban  growth  and  channel  development  in  a 
more  orderly  fashion. 

rnxx  V— a«saA«cH  ako  T«cH>toMKiT 
Conmlidation  of  research  and  technology 

programs 
The  Senate  hUl  conscUdatc*  several  re- 
search authorities  under  a  general  author- 
ization thftt  the  HUD  Secretary  undertake 
such  programs  of  reeearch.  studlee.  testing. 
and  demonstraUons  relating  to  missions  and 
programs  of  the  Department  ss  he  deter- 
mines necessary  and  appropriate,  with  au- 
thtftaatlan  of  such  appropriations  of  funds 
■a  may  be  neceeeary.  The  House  bUl  ooa- 
talntd  similar  provisions.  Including  a  pro- 
Tlskrn  authorizing  the  HUD  Secretary  to 
waive  requirements  of  other  acts  admlnU- 
tered  by  him  with  respect  to  reeearch  proj- 
ects. The  conference  subatltute  contains  the 
Senate  provlslo«is  only. 

rxpertmenfol  housing  oltotwince  proffram 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  Huuse  bill  authorizing  the 
HUD  Secretary  to  conduct  research  programs 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  providing 
low  income  families  with  housing  allowances 
in  order  to  assist  thtsa  In  obtaining  existing 
standard  rental  housing  of  their  choice, 
with  $15  mlUlon  authorized  annuaUy  for  a 
3-year  period.  The  conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  Senate  prorl&lon  with  an  amend- 
ment UmlUng  the  demonstration  to  a  a-ye«r 
period  with  an  authortratlon  of  tlO  minion 
for  each  year. 

DemonMtraticm*  with  respect  to  oOwutonad 
properties 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
TMon  not  in  the  House  bUl  authorizing  a 
3-year  demonstration  grant  program  to  aaslgt 
public  bodlea  in  tertlng  methods  of  arrert- 
Ing  housing  abandonment,  with  tSS  million 
auihcrlzed  for  the  a-year  period.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  Senate  pro- 
Tiilon  with  en  amendment  authorising  up  to 
$30  mlllloa  for  the  3-year  period. 

TTTLI   Tt — CBXMX   DWCTUIWX 

Kff€etiv9  date  of  ctwtloWe  reOenl  crime 

tntuTonc* 
The   Bin-*^*   am«nilmant   eontAlned   pro- 
TtMona  wbleh  would  autbortM  iba  HUD  8ao- 


ret&ry  to  provide  direct  writing  of  crime  in- 
suraoce  In  any  state  in  which  such  Insurance 
is  unavailable  or  available  only  at  prohibitive 
cosU  after  August  1.  187 1,  or  the  close  of  the 
flist  full  regular  leeelon  of  the  Bute  Legla- 
ture  whichever  is  later.  The  House  blU  au- 
thorlMd  the  Secretary  to  provide  crime  in- 
suranc«  Immediately  upon  the  daU  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  The  conference  sutwU- 
tuto  contains  provisions  requiring  the  Sec- 
retary of  HUD  to  conduct  a  continuing  re- 
view of  the  market  avaUablllty  of  crime  In- 
surance at  affordable  rates  in  each  of  the 
sevcra*  states.  Upon  determining  that  such 
insurance  Is  not  available,  the  Secretary 
would  be  authorized  to  provide  crime  Insur- 
ance on  or  after  August  1.  1971.  The  con- 
ferees expect  that  states  in  which  the  avaU- 
abilltv  of  crime  insurance  is  a  serioxis  prob- 
lem will  take  the  initiative  to  provide  a  pro- 
gram of  adequate  crime  insurance  prior  to 
Aurust  l.  1971.  The  conferee*  urge  the  Sec- 
retary to  have  this  crime  insurance  program 
available  for  immediate  Implementation  on 
August  I,  1971.  where  appropriate  state  ac- 
tion has  not  been  taken. 

Brokers'  commiisUms  under  the  FAIR 

plans 
The  House  blU  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  Senate  amendment,  prohibiting  pay- 
ments of  commissions  to  agent*,  brokers,  and 
producers  under  State  PAIR  plans  at  lower 
rates  than  those  paid  for  similar  business  in 
normal  insurance  markets.  The  conference 
sut>stltute  contains  no  such  provision.  The 
conferees  recognize  the  vital  need  for  the  uae 
of  insurance  agents  and  brokers  to  Insure 
the  succeee  of  the  Federal  Government  In 
the  Issuance  of  crime  Insurance  and  for  the 
continued  operation  of  the  FAIR  plans.  The 
conferees  beUeve  that  the  Secretary  in  mak- 
ing use  of  agents  and  brokers  in  connec- 
tion with  PAIR  plana  and  In  this  new  pro- 
gram of  Federal  crime  insurance  should  pro- 
vide that  reasonable  and  adequate  commla- 
slons  be  permitted. 

TIH.«   Vn — UXBAN    CBOWTH   AWD    NTW 
COMMUHTTT   DEVkl-OFKENT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  pro- 
visions not  In  the  Houae  bill  setting  forth  a 
national  urban  growth  policy,  requiring  a 
biennial  report  on  urban  growth  to  be  tranp- 
mltted  by  the  President  to  the  Coneress.  and 
establishing  a  greatly  expanded  program  of 
guarantees,  loans,  end  grants  for  new  com- 
munity development.  The  conference  substi- 
tute Includes  the  Senate  provisions  with 
four  amendments,  as  foUows:  (1)  authority 
for  the  HUD  Secretary,  upon  specific  author- 
Intlon  by  the  President  and  using  funds  ap- 
propriated by  the  Congress,  to  plan  and  carry 
out  new  community  demonstration  projects 
on  FederaUy-owned  lands;  (3)  authority  for 
the  HUD  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  states 
or  local  public  bodies  to  provide  public  serv- 
ices to  residents  of  new  ccmmunlty  projects 
during  their  Initial  period  of  development; 
(3)  authority  to  guarantee.  In  the  case  of  a 
state  land  development  agency,  obligations 
covering  up  to  100  percent  of  land  value  and 
development  costs;  and  (4)  authority  for  the 
HUD  Secretary  to  provide  grant  assistance  to 
developers  to  plan  new  community  develop- 
ment programs. 

Urixm  moss  trantportation 
The  conferees  rejected  Senate  amendment 
provisions  not  contained  In  the  House  bill 
authorizing  Department  of  Transportation 
grants  for  indebtedness  and  operatlni;  deficits 
of  local  mass  transit  systems.  In  pasalns  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1970.  P.  L. 
91-4fi8,  the  Congress  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  providing  Federal  assistance  to 
help  defray  the  operating  costs  of  mass  trans- 
portation companies.  This  study  with  Its 
findings  and  recommendations  is  required  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Concreea  by  October  IS. 
1971.  The  conferees  urge  the  Secretary  of 
Traa^>ortatlon  to  taka  all  necessary  steps  to 


expedite  action  on  this  study  and  to  com- 
plete It  as  soon  as  be  possibly  can.  in  order 
that  the  next  Congress  have  recommenda- 
tions before  It  on  the  feasibility  of  Federal 
assistance  for  operating  expenses  of  maaa 
transit  companies. 

TTTi^  vxn — raasi  uonatMC 
Loan*  and  grants  for  domestic  farm  labor 

housing 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions providing  insured  loans  and  grants  to 
finance  housing  for  domestic  farm  labor,  with 
the  Interest  rate  on  Insured  loans  to  range 
from  5  percent  down  to  1  percent.  The  House 
bill  contained  a  similar  provision,  except  that 
no  provision  for  lower  interest  rate  loans  were 
provided.  The  conference  substitute  contain* 
the  Senate  provisions. 

Rental  housing — fncreosed  loan  limit 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion Increasmg  from  »300.000  to  ftl  million 
the  loan  limit  for  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Program  for  rental  housing  for  the 
elderly.  The  House  bill  contained  a  similar 
provision  Increasing  the  loan  limit  to  »60O.- 
000.  The  conference  substltuie  contains  a 
provision  Increasing  the  loan  limit  to  »750.- 
000. 


Use  of  attorneys  in  FMHA  programs 
It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees  that  all 
qualified  attorneys  be  given  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  providing  title  and 
loan  closing  services  required  In  connection 
with  Farmers  Home  Administration  rural 
housing  loans. 

HUD  migrant  farm   housing 
The  Houae  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Senate  amendment  authorizing  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  provide  housing  for  mi- 
grant farm  workers,  authorizing  110  million 
annually  for  a  3-year  period.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  no  such  provision. 
rrri^  ix — sciscxLi-AKaotTB 
Authorization   for   technical   assistance 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  provi- 
sions consolidating  HUD  programs  of  techni- 
cal advice  and  assistance  on  bousing,  and 
BUthorlaed  financial  asetstance  to  low-  and 
moderate- income    tenant    organizations,    in 
addition  to  nonprofit  sponsors  of  multlfamlly 
housing.   It  also  authorir^d   WS   million   for 
anlstance  with  respect  to  self-help  programs. 
The  House  bill  contained  similar  provlslona. 
but  a-lthout  specific  authorisation  for  eelf- 
help    programs.    The   conference    substitute 
contains  the  Senate  provisions. 
Seed   money   loans 
The  Sanata  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  in  the  House  bill  clarifying  the 
authority  of  the  HUD  Secretary  to  make  "aeed 
money"  loans  to  nonprofit  organiaatlons  de- 
veloping section  335  sale  housing.  The  con- 
ference substitute  contains  the  Senate  pro- 
vision. 

Public  housing  tenant  service* 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bill  repealing  the 
public  housing  tenant  services  grant  author- 
ity and  authorizing  such  services  to  be  fi- 
nanced out  of  project  income  and  annual 
contribution  payments.  TTie  conference  tub- 
Btltute  contains  the  Senate  provision. 
cozrraAcroa  vuaxrT  aoNos 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Senate  amendment  authorizing  th« 
HUD  Secretary  to  provide  or  guarantee 
surety  bonds  for  oonstructlon  contractors  or 
subcontractors  in  furtherance  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Small  Bualness  Act  or  aectlon 
3  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Devel<9ment 
Act  of  1968.  It  also  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  $3  million  to  enable  HUD  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  to  such  contractors. 
The  oonfetance  substitute  contains  a  surety 
bond  provlsioo  which  Is  generally  Umllar 
to  the  House  amendment,  hut  which  places 
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tbe  tdmlnHtratloD  of  Uila  progmn  within 
the  Small  Business  Admlalfitxatlon.  The  con- 
ference fiubflUtute  provides  for  oon^ulteUon 
between  the  Secretary  of  HUD  and  the  Small 
Biulneas  AdmtiUstrator  In  carrying  out  the 
provleloos  of  this  section.  In  addition,  the 
conference  substitute  authorizes  ^lA  mil- 
lion annually  for  a  3-year  period  for  the 
HX7D  Secretary  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  such  contractors. 
FaUrQt  Home  Loan  Bank  Boartt  confitct  of 
interat  authority 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Senate  amendment  clarifying  the 
authority  ot  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  regulate  Insured  savings  and  loan 
aasoclBttons  with  respect  to  situations  In 
which  conaicte  of  Interest  are  UMely  to  ap- 
pear. No  such  provision  Is  contained  In  the 
conference  substitute.  The  conferees  believe 
the  Home  Loon  Bank  Board  has  consider- 
able authority  to  regulate  matters  regarding 
conflicts  of  Interest  situauons  Involving 
savings  and  loan  assoclstlons  and  agree  to 
postpone  consldersuon  of  additional  au- 
thority until  next  year,  when  appropriate 
bearings  can  be  held.  The  conferees  further 
believe  that  the  Board  should  more  vigor- 
ously apply  Its  existing  authority. 
Crintfnal  penalties  for  fraud 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Senate  amendment  providing  criminal 
penalties  for  making  false  statements  or  re- 
ports  In  connection  with  loans  or  other  sim- 
ilar transactions  involving  an  Insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  association.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  the  House  provision  with 
an  amendment  applying  the  same  penalties 
to  Onanclal  InstltuUons  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
credit  unions  Insured  by  the  National  Credit 
Union  Share  Insurance  Fund. 

/>lsposlt(on  of  surplus  lan4 
Tbt  conference  substitute  contains  a  pro- 
vision In  the  House  bill  broadening  the  uses 
of  surplus  land  disposed  of  by  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  the  HfJD  Secre- 
tary to  include  sales  (as  well  as  rental) 
housing,  and  related  public,  commercial  or 
Industrial  facUltlu.  The  conferees  Intend 
that  surplus  land  disposed  of  for  Industrial 
or  commercial  use  should  be  closely  related 
and  Integral  to  the  provision  of  housing  for 
which  land  is  being  made  available  under 
this  section. 

ProhibiHon  against  mtng  nonttatutory 
factors  in  comliUnns  appUcatlofni  for  BUD 
ataistance 

The  Bouse  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
in  the  Senate  ameodment  providing  that 
In  making  a  determination  to  approve  or 
disapprove  or  confer  a  particular  status  upon 
any  application  for  a  loan,  grant,  or  other 
assistance  under  any  program  administered 
by  the  Department  of  HUD,  no  consideration 
could  be  given  to  any  factor  or  circum- 
stance other  than  those  contained  In  the 
stAtutee.  The  conference  substitute  contains 
DO  such  provision. 

Timber  for  housing  nreds 
The  conferees  note  that  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  export  limitations  under  section 
a(a)  of  the  Act  of  April  13.  1636,  as  amended, 
the  Focvst  Service  hsa  allocated  export  ex- 
emption quotas  Id  such  a  way  as  to  Impose 
an  undue  burden  on  domestic  lumber  man- 
ufacturing concerns  in  certain  geographic 
areas.  To  correct  any  inequity,  the  conferees 
recommend  that  the  360  million  board  feet 
exemption  under  the  provision  In  the  House 
bUl  be  allocated.  Insofar  as  practical.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  normal  sales  programs  for 
thoae  Ihaderal  timber  lands  which  have  been 
designated  to  provide  sotemptlon  quota  vol- 


Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Coxporauon  to 
provide  deposit  insurance  for  banks  in 
American  Samoa.  The  confereooe  subctltute 
retains  the  Senate  provision. 

WaloHT  PSTSUN, 
WCLUAM    A.    Baunr, 
LaoMoa  K.  Sdujtsk, 
Thomas  L.  Aaiix,ar. 
William  B.   WmMsu., 
Fi^oaKHCx  P.  DwTxa, 
J.  WnxxAjs  SrAKTOv, 
Jram^eri  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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SOTnoa 
The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision  not  In  the  Rouse  but  authorlxlnc  the 


LEAVE  OF  ABSEa^CE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  KioczYKsia  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Boccs),  for  today,  on  account  of  official 
business. 

Mr.  AHonsoH  of  Illinois  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  OtuLD  R.  Ford  I,  for  December 
16  and  17,  on  account  of  illness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  SiKEs,  for  30  minutes,  December  18, 
1970,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ktl)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
material : ) 

Mr.  Paid  of  Texas,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

iti.  Muxza  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  ScRwiNco.  for  30  minutes,  Decem- 
ber 18. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Maksh)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extrane- 
ous material : ) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hamhtom,  for  15  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  O'Hasa.  for  10  minutes  today. 

Mr.  MivKA,  for  60  minutes,  De(xmber 
18. 


EXTENSION  OP  RHatARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Bncxs  in  live  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Madden  in  two  instances  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter, 

Mr.  AKDaRsoH  of  California,  im- 
mediately following  the  remarks  of  Mr. 
V*H  DxziiUN.  and  Mr.   Wtstt.  today. 

Mr.  AmKS  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Smoca  of  Wiscofisin)  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  remarks  ot  Mr.  Steigxk  of 
Wisconsin  today  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  S.  2193,  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ktl)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Rhodes  in  five  Instances, 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  Gmii  in  two  Instanixi. 

Mr.  ScBKum. 

Mr.Oaoss. 

Mr,  Waisoh. 

Mr.  Assn. 

Mr.HooAH. 


Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  DiviKx. 

Mr.HosHxa. 

Mr.  WxicKXR. 

MrTATT. 

Mr.  Wykah  in  two  instances. 

Mr-  ScHMiTX  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Zw«cH. 

Mr.  CxAMxa  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  NcLSEH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Whitihurst. 

Mr.  CHAKBESLAnf. 

Mr.  Be«by  ta  four  instances. 

Mr.  PaicE  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Stxioxr  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE. 

Mr.  FosjcMAir. 
Mr.  LujAM. 
Ut.  Bdcbahah. 

Mr.  GOODLIHG. 

Mr.  PnELiitoHinrsEir. 

Mr.  Rtn-PE. 

(The  foUoRTng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marsh)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks: ) 

Mr.  GiAiMo  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  PisHEB  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Clay  in  eight  instances. 

Mr.  OsirnN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Praser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Baring  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuNOAiE  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances 

Mr.  Flood  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Wright  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Yatron. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  CoRELAN  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Kluczthski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  DlNGBLL  In  two  InctaTH-Mj 

Mr.  RODINO. 
Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  McitPHT  of  New  York  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Tuhney  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Albert. 
Mr.  Price  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Hanma  in  five  instances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  f ollows : 

S.  4.  An  act  to  establish  the  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  In  Texas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AffalrB. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIQNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  titles: 

S.  17S5.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene 
Sadowska  Sullivan: 

8.  3IS3.  An  act  to  provide  for  special  pack- 
aging to  protect  children  from  serloua  per- 
sonal Injury  or  serious  Illness  reeultlng  ftom 
handling,  using,  or  Ingesting  household  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes; 

B.  333S.  An  act  relating  to  the  pansbae  and 
eosgregatlon  of  the  Pioteetant  ^>laoopal 
Church  In  the  District  of  Oolmnbla; 

B.  3318.  An  act  to  amend  the  Utoary  Serv- 
ices and  Oonstructlon  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 


8.  J.  Res.  74.  Joint  Sesolutlan  to  prande 
for  designation  of  the  Ont  fun  calendar  weak 
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in  May  1971.  u  •■NfcUonal  Smploy  the  Older 
worker  Week";  ^  _ 

8  J.  B«a.  173.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  autborlze 
the  President  to  issue  ft  proclWBfctlon  d,eeig- 
natlng  the  first  full  calendw  week  in  Ua; 
1971  as  "Clean  Waters  lor  America  Week"; 

S.  J.  Rea,  187.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
in  June  1971,  as  "Pather'a  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  aM.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  from 
May  9.  1971,  Mothers  Day.  through  June  30. 
1971,  Father's  day,  as  the  "National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  Cheat  Appeal 
Weeks":  and 

8.  J.  Res.  23fl.  Joint  resolution  authorlElng 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America — Analysis  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  decennial  revised  editions  thereof,  and 
of  biennial  cximulatlve  supplements  to  soch 
revised  editions. 


BILI£  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  from  the  Commillee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval.  bOls  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles; 

HR.  8398.  An  act  to  amend  aectlon  303(b) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  modernize 
certain  restrictions  upon  the  application  and 
scope  of  the  exemption  provided  therein,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

HJl.  16498  to  permit  the  sale  of  the  pas- 
senger vessel  "Atlantic"  to  an  alien  and  for 
othn*  purposes;  and 

HJl.  19B88  to  provide  for  the  Inspection  of 
certain  egg  products  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture;  restriction  on 
the  disposition  of  certain  qualities  of  eggs; 
uniformity  of  standards  for  eggs  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  and  cooperation 
with  State  agencies  in  administration  of  this 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  according- 
ly <at  7  o'clock  and  40  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday. 
December  18. 1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


printing  of  6.000  additional  copies  of  parts  X 
and  n  of  the  hearings  before  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  entitled  "Dis- 
crimination Against  Women"  (Kept.  No.  91- 
1774).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Heeolutlon  1311.  Authoriz- 
ing reprinting  of  House  Report  No.  91-1673 
(Rept.  No.  91-1775).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HATS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Resolution  1293.  Resolution 
authorizing  the  eatahlishment  of  six  addi- 
tional poeltions  of  sergeant  and  one  addi- 
tional poeltlon  of  lieutenant  on  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Police  force  for  duty  under  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlves.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Kept  No    91-1776).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DUtfiKI:  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  CItU  Service.  Report  on  accuracy  of  the 
1970  Census  enumeration  iBept.  No.  91- 
1777).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Pt^iTON  of  TenneKce:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  19563.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  in  rela- 
tion to  corporate  reorganizations;  with 
amendments  (Kept.  No.  91-1778).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mi.  MILLS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  HJl.  19881.  A  blU.  Consolidated  re- 
turns of  life  Insurance  companies;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1779).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FALLON:  ComnUttee  of  conference. 
Oonierence  report  on  HJl.  19504;  with 
amendment  (Kept.  No.  91-1780).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  MasaachusetU:  Commit- 
tee on  Rules.  House  Resolution  1316.  Resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
199S3.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  certain  railroads  In  order  to 
preserve  essential  rail  aervlces.  and  for  other 
purposes  with  amendment  {Bept.  No.  91- 
1781).  Bef erred  to  the  Bouse  Calendar. 

Mr.  BLATNIK:  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  Conference  report  on  HJl.  19877 
(Rept.  No.  91-1783).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  STAOOERS:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  Hil.  17355  (Rept.  No. 
91-1783).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  19436  (Rept.  No. 
91-1784).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BnXS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  ol  rule  Xin.  reporU  oT 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serr- 
loas.  S.  4671.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  91-1771).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  Houae  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Beaolutlon  771. 
Concurrent  resolution  for  the  printing  of  en- 
vironmental report  (Bept.  No.  91-1772) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  785. 
Ooocurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing aa  a  House  documant  the  book  sntlUed 
"Our  American  Oovemment  and  How  It 
Wocks:  1001  Questions  and  Answers."  (Bept. 
No.  91-1773).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  DENT:  Committee  on  House  Admln- 
Istrmtkm.  Bouse  Concurrent  Beaolutlon  TOO. 
Oonoucrent   reaolutlon    to   provlda   for   tbe 


EXECtJTrVE  COMltfUNICATIONa, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3833.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  IJefense  (Installations  and  Loglstlca), 
transmitting  a  report  on  Department  of 
Defease  procurement  from  small  and  other 
business  firms  for  July-September  1970,  pur- 
suant to  section  10(d)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

3634.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  remove  certain  limitations  on 
the  granting  of  relief  to  owners  of  lost  or 
stolen  bearer  securlttei  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

2635.  A  letter  from  the  ComLmlasloner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Serrtce,  VS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  according 
certain  beneflclarlee  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  section 
304(d)  a€  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  hxii,  public 
bills   and    resolutions    were   introduced 
and  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  ROU8SELOT: 
HJl.  19969.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
curement of  voluntary  mlhtary  manpower; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.   WAMPLER: 
HJl.   19970.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Cosl  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969  to 
extend  black  lung  benefits  of  orphans  whose 
fathers  die  of  pneumoconiosis;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By   Mr.  MILLS: 
R.R.  19971.  A  bUl  to  amend  section  683(6) 
(31  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  aa 
amended;   to  the  Committee  on  Waji  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  RARICK: 
HJl.  19973.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  garnish- 
ment of  the  wages  of  Federal  employees;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  19973.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Intenud 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  social  security  taxes  paid  by 
employees  and  by  the  fieU-employed;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OBEY  (for  himself.  Mr.  Feascs, 

&Ir.  Hechleb  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 

Hdmcatx,  Bdr.  PaiCE  of  nilnoU.  Mr. 

ECKHAEDT,    Mr.    Hasten  MEm,     Mr. 

MXKVA,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  CHaka,  Mr. 

Hicks,  Mrs.  OaimrHS,   Mr.  Moasa, 

Mr.     Grns,     Mr.     RAn.sBACK.     Mr. 

SCMWENCEL,  Mr.  COKTB,  Mr.  McDadk, 

Mr.    McCujaKET,    Mrs.    Miinc,    Mr. 

puciNSKi,  Mr.  Whaleh,  Mr.  Andeb- 

soN  Of  Tennessee.   Mr.   Wnxisis  D. 

Fdbd.  and  Mr.  Hamilton)  : 

H.  Res.  1313.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 

Military    Operations    Subcommittee    of    the 

Committee    on    Government    Operations    to 

conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  any 

alleged  military  surveillance  of  Members  of 

Congress  and  other  public  ofaclala;   to  th«  . 

Committee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SCHADEB^G : 
H.  Baa.  1314.  ReaoluUon  declaring  that 
the  House  of  Bepreaentatlves  rejects  the 
majority  report  of  the  Presidential  Commis- 
sion on  Obscenity  and  Pornography  snd 
adopts  the  minority  report  of  Father  Mor- 
ton A.  HIU,  S.J..  the  Reverend  Wlnfred  O. 
Unk,  and  Charles  H.  KeaUng,  Esq.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
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PRIVATE  BILLa  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clsiue  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  and  resoluUcuu  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
B.B.  1M74.  A  bUl  lor  the  relief  of  Amadeo 
Luciano;  to  the  committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BURTON  of  California; 
a.B.  IBSTS.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lada 
Dl  Vlrgllio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  of  Oeorgla; 
H.a.  10976.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Janli 
Mlkella    Blumenaus     falso    known    as    Jon 
Micheel)   and  his  wife.  Carol  Diane  Blume* 
naus:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITE; 
HJl.  IM7T.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mlchiko 
Unofci  Oonaalea;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PETmONS.   ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXa. 

064.  The  SPKASZa  presented  petition  cC 
the  Idaho  Legl^atlve  Interim  Highway  Roada 
and  Btreete  Needs  study  Committee,  rela- 
tive to  continuation  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Trtxst  Fund:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


WALTER  R.  Mcdonald  honored 

BY  DIXIE  BUSINESS  MAGAZINE  AS 
A  GREAT  AMERICAN 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

or  GioKau 
IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdav.  December  l$,  1970 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  each 
year,  Dixie  Business  magazine,  published 
and  edited  in  Atlanta  by  Hubert  F.  Lee. 
selects  a  person  to  be  honored  as  a  "Great 
American." 

This  year's  honoree  was  Walter  R.  Mc- 
Donald, a  member  of  the  Georgia  Public 
Service  CommisslGa:i  since  1922.  This  is 
certainly  well-deserved  recognition  of  the 
many  outstanding  contributions  Walter 
McDonald  has  made  to  Georgia  and  the 
South.  Although  he  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  13,  this  did  not  deter  him  from 
a  lone  and  dedicated  career  in  public 
aenrice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Rscobo  Mr.  Lee's  article 
on  the  "Great  American"  award  from 
Dixie  Business  magazine,  alone  with  an 
editorial  comment  frc»n  the  Augusta 
Chronicle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
OS  follows: 

WiU.Tia  R.  UcDOMAlsD — "A  OSUT  AUtUCAK" 

poa  1970 
(By  Hubert  F.  Lee) 

The  editors  of  DUle  Buslnen  bmre  named 
Walter  Raleigh  McDonald,  ai  the  "A  Great 
American"  for  1970. 

Blind  alnce  he  was  13.  his  Is  a  stirring 
■tory  almoet  as  heroic  ai  that  of  the  late 
Helen  Keller. 

He  la  a  legend  In  bis  own  time  and  has 
been  my  fMend  for  neariy  SO  years. 

Re  was  elected  to  the  Oeorgla  Public  Serr- 
Ice  Commladon  In  1993. 

His  chief  eoncem  "ban  been  the  economic 
denlopm«nt  of  his  stete."  Frank  Daniel 
wrote  In  tbe  Febniarr  3.  1M3  lasue  of  the 
Atlanta  Joumal*OonstltutloD. 

An  S-eolumn  banner  over  Ifrank^  i«m: 
via  w  pom  t:  waltss  k.  u'dokald 

He  won  a  40-Tear  Battle  tor  the  South. 

Walter  was  bom  on  a  dairy  and  produce 
farm  near  Augusts.  Qa. 

Prices  of  milk  and  produce  were  low  and 
money  scarce  in  tbe  "good-old-days"  but 
there  were  plenty  of  everything  to  eat  and 
things  that  make  for  happiness. 

While  attending  the  Oeorgla  Academy  for 
the  blind  In  Macon  he  decided  to  become  a 
lawyer. 

He  borrowed  money  from  a  bank  to  go 
to  the  famous  Overlook  School  for  the  BUnd 
In  Philadelphia. 

There  he  laamed  Braille. 

He  learned  how  to  study  and  to  develop 
a  retcnttva  memory. 

B*  leatt^ed  taMt  Ms  mind  would  aheorb 
facta  and  knowledge  like  a  oosnputsr.  Tliat 
his  other  senses  worked  for  his  eyes. 

He  went  to  Brown  College  Preparatory 
Bohood  aod  in  one  jmr  finished  the  two  year 


Ttoso  he  aatersd  tbe  law  aebool  at  the 
Unlvefalty  of  Oeorgla  where  be  graduated  in 
1814. 


Be  paid  his  way  by  selling  law  books  with 
Inspired  enthusiasm. 

He  hung  up  his  shingle  In  1014.  He  biillt 
up  a  good  law  practice. 

Walter's  ambition  for  public  eerrtce 
surged  and  be  responded  by  running  for 
the  legislature. 

In  1032.  he  was  elected  to  the  Oeorgla 
PubUc  Service  Commission  to  begin  his  as- 
tounding career. 

Ten  years  later  he  married  Miss.  bteUe 
Carpenter,  of  Augusta. 

They  live  at  735  W.  Ponce  de  Leon  Ave.. 
Decatur,  and  are  members  of  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church.  Decatur. 

He  Is  a  member  of  tbe  Decatur  Lions  Club. 

He  and  Mrs.  McDonald  are  active  In  many 
civic  and  community  activities. 

Every  time  I  see  btm  at  the  JefTeieon  and 
Jackson  Day  Banquet  and  other  affairs  of 
political  and  pubUc  interest  Mrs.  McDonald 
la  with  him  enjoying  It  all.  It  Is  aU  a  part 
of  a  wonderful  world  for  both. 

Mr.  McDonald  Is  dean  of  PubUc  Servloe 
Commission  ere . 

ms  colleagues  elected  him  Prealdent  of 
the  National  Association  of  Begulatory  UtU- 
Ity  Commissioners. 

Be  is  President  emeritus  of  the  Oeorgla 
Federation  of  tbe  Blind. 

He  Is  Vice  President  of  Ways  &  Means  for 
the  Blind. 

He  Is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
munity Servicee  for  tbe  Blind. 

He  la  Chairman  of  the  DeKalb  Educa- 
tional Foundation,  a  scholarship  loan  Agen- 
cy qransored  by  the  Decatur  Lions  Club. 

My  old  friend.  Qulmby  Melton.  SR,  pub- 
lisher of  The  Qrlilln  Dally  News,  told  me  by 
phone  that  there  Is  not  a  higher  respected 
man  tn  Oeorgla. 

lAwrence  W.  (Chip)  Robert.  Jr.,  wrote: 

"Tou  couldnt  have  asked  me  about  any- 
one wbo  during  his  lifetime  has  done  so 
much  tn  his  own  personal  way  to  promote 
the  beet  interest  of  the  South.  .  . 

"Be  was  my  right  arm  when  I  was  fight- 
ing for  more  equitable  freight  rates.  .  . 

"Tee.  one  himdred  times,  yes.  I  would  en- 
thusiastically reoommeod  my  good  trieDd 
and  comrade  In  arms,  the  honorable  Walter 
McDonald.  .  .  ." 

Thb  "A  OnuT  Aioaucjjr"  HoMomi 

Dr.  Chaa.  F.  Kettering.  1966. 

Cecil  B.  DeMlUe.  1956. 

Helen  Keller.  1957. 

Tom  D  Spies.  MJ3..  1966. 

Uster  BlU,  1950. 

Oveta  Gulp  Hobby.  1960. 

ft.  MantOQ  WUka.  M.D.,  1991. 

John  H.  Otann.  Jr..  1961. 

Bernard  M.  Banieh.  19«a. 

Cart  ▼Inson.  19M. 

Amerlean  Fighting  Men.  1965. 

B.  K.  Oscylord.  (Oklahoma) .  1966. 

Donald  Douglas.  8r..  1967. 

Eddie  Rlckenbaeker,  1968. 

J.  C.  Fenney,  19M. 

Walter  R.  McDonald.  1970. 

NomlnatloBa  Invited,  1971. 

(From  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Gbranlel*. 

Nov.  94,  igUDl 

MCOOHALO  EoNoaxD 

The  editors  of  Dixie  BuiSneaa  magaitse. 

published    In   Atlanta,   have   announoed   as 

their  1070  seleotloa  for  "A  Oreat  Amerkan" 

Walter  R.   McDonald,  A\«uBt*  native   wbo 

hss   been   a   member   of  the  Georgia  Btate 

Service  Commlsilan  ainos  I9A3. 

Mr.  McDonald  thus  Jolaa.  among  othaca  so 
honored  by  the  magiirt—  In  prevlouB  yeasa. 
J.  C.  Pena^.  Eddie  BU^eiitiaiilar.  Oarl  Vla- 


aon,  Bernard  M.  Barueh,  Dr.  (diaries  F.  Ket- 
tering and  Helen  Keller. 

It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  he  should 
be  chosen  for  a  distinction  given  previously 
to  Belen  Keller,  for  his  story  la  almost  as 
heroic  as  hers.  Bom  on  a  dairy  and  produce 
farm  near  Augusta,  he  became  blind  at  la, 
but  while  attending  the  OeorgU  Academy 
for  the  Blind  In  Macon,  decided  to  become 
a  lawyer.  While  In  law  school,  he  earned  hla 
ej^wnses  by  selling  law  books,  aubseqnently 
btOldlng  up  a  good  law  practice. 

In  his  work  as  a  Public  Service  Commla- 
sloner,  he  has  been  a  powerful  factor  for  the 
economic  welfare  of  all  0«OTglans.  One  of 
his  most  substantial  achievements  was  his 
work  In  support  of  more  equitable  freight 
rates  for  the  South. 

Bdlior  Hubert  F.  Lee  of  Dixie  Business  says 
of  Mr.  McDonald.  "He  la  a  legend  in  his  own 
time."  Selection  for  this  new  honor.  In  addi- 
tion to  many  typee  of  recognition  already 
received  In  his  long  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer, should  serve  to  Inspire  disadvantaged 
youth  to  tackle — and  ""ir^rni-n  nhsTarlre 
that  may  seem  insurmountable. 


OLD  LEFT— NEW  LEFT— WHAT  IS 
I£FT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMTZ 

or  CAUroaHu 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  SEPKCSBNTATIVES 

WedJietilay,  December  1$,  I97t 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Charles  D.  Brennan.  Assistant  Director 
of  the  FMeral  Bureau  of  Investlcatlon 
In  charge  of  the  Domestic  InteUUence 
Division,  recently  gave  an  extremely  in- 
teresting talk  tracing  the  development 
of  both  the  old  and  the  new  left  and 
showing  the  connection  between  these 
two  elements. 

Mr.  Brennan  make*  a  good  point  when 
he  says: 

I  taDd  to  think  more  In  tanns  of  ttw  Il«v 
l^t.  Old  Left,  and  what  U  l«rt.  XT  we  raally 
doDt  do  ■ooaaUilng  about  tbe  attuatloa. 
there  wont  b«  mucb  left. 

This  excellent  outline  of  the  significant 
extremist  elements  In  the  United  States 
Is  complemented  and  given  added  depth 
by  a  reading  of  the  testimony  of  former 
Communist  Party  Member  Qcrmkl 
Wayne  Kirk  which  was  recently  releued 
by  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee. Mr.  Kirk  testified  at  length  re- 
garding his  activities  as  a  member  of  tbe 
Communist  Party  and  the  party's  Influ- 
ence upon  various  radical  organizations. 
He  characterizes  the  CPUSA  as  "a  Rand 
Corp.  of  the  left,  the  think  tank." 

Mr.  Kirk  also  goes  Into  such  little  men- 
tioned, though  Important,  subjects  as  the 
travel  of  party  members  to  the  Soviet 
Onion,  Bulgaria,  and  Yugoslavia  for 
training  and  the  proliferation  of  second 
generation  Communists  In  the  youth 
movement.  Due  to  excellent  and  profes- 
sional questioning  Mr.  Kirks  testimony 
Is  quite  broad  in  scope  and  runs  for  three 
volumes.  For  this  reason,  I  Include  In  the 
RacoiB  only  the  press  release  which  ac- 
companied the  report.  The  entire  report 
Is  available  directly  from  the  Senate  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee: 


jC-ni 


-..r 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


December  17,  1970 


ErriiMm.  «  TB»  0«m  StAim  tt»U«B.  which  meuu  the  head  of  th.  org.- 

"""^                                       ,              ,  nuatlsn  c»ll»  the  •hou. 

(By  Ch»rle»  D.  B«iui»ii)  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  g,,  tnembera  of  the  p»rty 

I  WHO',  to  Bipreso  my  appreciation  to  your  j,  obIlg»<t  to  follow  thi  dlctatra  of  the  party 

T>r^^i\mnt.    Ford  R*eM.  fOT  tht  kind  iBVlta*  hnMi     and     mo«t    ilmlQcant.    ererr    one    of 

sU*  w  you  KkWj.  I  would  also  Uk«  to  «-  i^dUpaUbly  to  and  hu  Ultea  Its  dlT«:tion      UactM   ^*^""^"^  .^^  n«  «^m  ^  « 

"P*"       ^„_  . ,.K«  ..  c..„r  oreiidcnt.  ^  guidance  from  foreign  poweMln  attempt-     MoTement  b«««i  to  Pjck  up  ?^  ™  " 

^  °^:_._  the  early  IMO's  brought  tb«  froeoom  noeB. 


It  had  on  many  young  people  tn  our  aoclety. 
Daring  tba  early  lOSO'a,  the  young  people  of 
our  country  had  generally  tended  to  grow 
poiuically  apathetic. 

Now.    luddenly,    tbey    mw    in    the    CItU 
Rlghti  Movemant  a  noble  oruaade  that  at- 


December  17,  1970 


tend  my  very  b«ii  wlihea  to  your  preildcnt 

elect    Sam  Power*.  S*m  haa  aiwayi  been  a  mg  to  undermine  our  eoclety.                               —-     -    -                       -                         . 

H^  tnend  or  iha  Fax,  aud  w*  are  looting  \^^xy  »«  were  fitting,  during  the  1950'b      the  ejt^tna;  walt-ln*.  *^t^  ^L»  ^^t^ 

SJSa;2Tcontlnuing  that  clo«  *^^^^  .n  a^'^  good  position  in  regard  to  the«      f^^-J^Jl^f.^^y^^^^jr^P  '  ^^^^^ 

IB  Ul*  new  capacity.  I  *-lah  him  nU  the  beet  ^  iStabllSTeominunlsn  here.  Ckrtng      began  to  -"PPort  ^  ^^I  r.^dn^t  ta 

to  U»e  fort  hooding  ye«.  beck  a  little  further,  let  u,  take  the  Com-      elwilflcanl  again,  fmm  their  etandpolnt  In 

It  U  ft  very  prtvileged  opfwrtunlty  'Of  «i«  munlst    Party.    USA.    for    example,   since    It 

to  be  heje  wl^h  you   to  (Uaouse  a  aubject  oon^tnutM  the  foremost  of  the  old-line  e-m- 

whtch  is  of  prime  o-ancero  lo  4o  many  p«o-  nmnis.    org  an '.rations   in   our  country.   The 

«^««t«r  r^visT    In  that  regard  I  oommunfat  Party  had  reached  the  peeic  ol 


pie  la  our  country  today  In  tha 
would  Uke  U.  Compliment  iHose  of  you  who 
were  tnUreeted  enough  to  get  up  early  thla 
morning  a«Ml  ccine  doifn  W  lliten  to  the 
program.  bec»u5e  It  d^e  very  materially  aX- 
fect  no:  only  your  lives  today  but  where  this 
oouutrs  la  going  m  the  f  u»ure. 

Of  cour&e.  I  am  taikjig  about  what  Is  h»p- 
peaaig  la  our  society  Uidjy.  thfl  disorders 
Uiat  we  see  on  our  campuses  as  «eU  a*  the 
acrite  and  ihe  Inatabilivy  that  we  see  in  our 
oiue*.  Kent  State  was  a  very  vivid  example, 
and  what  happeh^d  at  Jaclts-n  Siat*  la 
equally  vKld.  What  we  are  seeing  taking 
puce  in  our  cities  today  materially  affecu 
all  of  us  -  -  - 

60  the  queatlon  artoee  aa  to  >u»t  where 
»n  thU  la  leading.  la  addition.  I  know  that 
probably  roost  of  you  have  que&tiona  to  your 
mlnda  as  to  what  Is  behind  much  ot  this. 
You  toow.  tW^e  anwU  "atiiww*  to  prob- 
lems and  we  ire  dealing  with  complex  prob- 
lems Ve-T  often  you  hear  -.he  iiUogatlon  that 
this  wlitAe  tiling  la  simply  a  commuMit  paot. 
On  the  other  iide.  you  hear  that  no  oonmiu- 
nl5ts  are  involved.  The  answer  of  course  la 
somewhere  In  between. 

The  theme  thu  morning  is;  The  Sew  X^Tt, 
ih*  Old  Lefi.  and  the  relailtioahjp  between 


lU  memberahip  In  1944.  when  U  had  80.000 
members.  And  for  every  Party  member,  there 
wer«  tan  otliers  wlUlng  to  support  the  ob- 
jectlPW^  of  the  OoounuQlA  Party,  ao  that 
presumably  you  could  point  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  as  many  as  800.000  members,  --r 
dose  to  B  million  people  working  to  advance 
the  mtereecs  of  oommunltm  in  the  Onited 
Statea  throngli  the  Party  ot  Its  front  groups. 
Then,  in  IMfl.  we  w«n»  Into  a  oold  war 
wUh  the  Soviet  Union.  Increaalngly  It  be- 
came apparent  to  the  people  of  this  country 
that  the  Ctommunlai  Pariy  oJ  the  United 
States  was  not  an  Independent  political  en- 
tity that  It  did  follow  the  dictate*  otf  the 
Soviet  amon;  that  u  did  oonslstently  fol- 
low the  policies  estabOlahed  by  the  Sofleta. 
and  did  consistently  oppose  ttte  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

8a  vltli  Oils  public  awarenese,  new  action 
developed  on  the  »art  of  the  public.  Also 
tha  Owvemmenu  ItieU.  directed  action  at 
the  Cominunlit  Pany  in  our  country.  This 
for  Instance,  resulted  la  the  hearings  in  the 
U:e  IWO'3  held  by  tlje  CIO.  In  which  they 
expelled  II  affiliate  lUJlona  of  the  CIO  that 
were  completely  controlled  'by  commnnlats 
and  used  as  sounding  boards  for  their  prop- 


slgnlflcant  again,  from  their  standpoint 
that  It  taught  them  that  in  the  unity  of 
their  action  they  repreeented  a  powerful 
poutlcal  force:  and.  aUo.  ooiucltfenullr.  in 
tha  "head  busting"  that  took  place,  they 
learned  what  today  has  emerged  as  the  tac- 
tics of  street  oonfrontacions.  So,  there  was 
a  youthful  aoUvtam  beginning  to  gmw  up  tn 
support  of  a  really  legitimate  movesnant 
wh>ch  was  dealgned.  make  no  mistake^  to  por- 
rect  bundreda  of  years  of  inequity  and  Ui- 
Juatloe  whloh  had  prevailed  In  our  society. 

At  the  same  tjme.  In  academic  circles  there 
were  individuals  llfce  C.  Wright  Mllte.  an 
American  scholar;  Jean-Pnul  eartre.  a 
French  adbolar;  ar>d  Herbert  Uarcuse.  a  Oer- 
man  philosopher.  At  this  time  these  indlPMl- 
uals  becan  to  write  and  teach  that  Amerleah 
aootety  had  developed  a  rigidity  of  stniotur- 
Ing  which  denied  the  Individual  the  ability 
to  be  able  to  participate,  to  be  able  to  give 
direction  to  thp  cotrrse  cJ  events  tn  onr  ao- 
dety. 

Thl3  phlJosophlcftl  expression  began  to 
Mead  wltH  the  yotitMul  aetlTlam  vhlch  vaa 
emerging  from  tht  aoTlTmea  of  the  Olrll 
Rlchts  Movement.  In  fact,  all  11  needed  was 
a  catalytic  agent  to  bring  it  aU  together.  This 
«merg^  in  the  form  of  the  orgaoleatlon 
which  you  know  today  as  the  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  or  SD3. 

with  the  yotithful  acttvlsm  which  had  be- 
gun to  emerge  in  the  ssxtles  many  of  the 


the  two.  1  hope  lo  gUe  :<3me  clarlflcatlon  to  ^  These  11  afllliat«  hod  700.000  mem-      young  members  of  the  yojstto  afmtate  of  the 

-1 -  .>.....»..  ivT-..-i    ?.rtiir\fAir^*\a.-cea.  concern-      ^  v  ../.^^i*  f.-.^  TnHnEti-iBi  n*mfvr*/r«    An  old.  as- 


theae  charges  and  countercharges,  concern 
icg  the  degr«  to  -which  commtmlats  are 
Inji^fgatlng  and  exploiting  curent  eeclal  dfa- 

I  tend  to  tMT^t  Bware  in  tenna  of  tha  Naw 

Left  Old  Left,  and  what  Is  lefU  U  w*  really 
don  t  do  aoauthing  abot-.t  the  sltuavlon. 
there  won't  be  much  left.  I  would  like  this 
morning  to  try  to  put  some  of  this  Into  per- 
apecflve  for  you— <o  dartfy  If  I  po&slbly  can. 
in  a  nmlted  way.  what  has  led  to  the  sltu- 
atloD  aa  It  exists  In  oar  country  today—to 
Bhow  you  what  th©  current  statiia  of  the 
overaU  problem  la.  Perhape  having  the  pic- 
ture drawn  together  for  you,  you  would  then 
have  wme  idea  tff  what  will  transpire  m  our 
dtle*  and  colleges  and  universities  In  the 
future.  And  perhaps,  aleo.  I  can  throw  out 
f«-  your  conalderation  to  those  of  you  in  tiie 
add  of  bUBineas  and  industry,  some  ideas 
which  have  been  expressed  as  to  what  cftn  he 
don«  about  some  of  these  problema  oooffoat- 
ing  uatodaj. 

The  thihg  that  U  In  everybody's  mind  to- 
day Is  the  9C-eaned  "New  Left.-  With  the 
reoojonion  of  the  term  "New  Left."  yon  «t|- 
tOBiatlcally  gt*e  cognisance  to  the  fact  that 
there  Is  and  hM  been  in  exlatence  an  "Old 
Ijaft.'*  With  that  oerm  I  would  have  to  take 
you  baek  a  Uttla  bit.  because  historically  In 
our  country  the  primary  )ob  ol  the  FBI  has 
been  to  attempt  to  nega'<  and  nullify  the 
efforte  of  the  so-called  "Old  l*ft"  to  uh- 
dermlne  our  society  from  withtn. 

Here  T  am  •*lMnf  about  organleatlona  Uke 
th*  Comrouniat  Party,  the  Trotskytst  Social- 
ist Worker*  Party,  and  as  It  later  developed 
In  the  early  Bl»^le*.  the  pro-Chlneee  Progree- 
BJre  Labor  Party.  THe  malertal  thing  to 
remember  about  these  organixatlons  u  thip: 
they  are  iepresentaUye.  of  ths  pattern  which 
hM  bewl  eetabWahed  for  the  e±tateace  of 
oommuhSat  partlea  thnmghoTrt  the  wwld. 

In  othtf  WOT*,  they  are  very  tiglhtly  orga- 
nlaad.  They  are  very  tightly  disciplined.  They 
operate  uzMler  a  concept  of  demuocratlc  can- 


"ln  the  early  IflSO's.  Oovemment  prosecu- 
tion of  the  top  leaders  of  the  communist 
party  here  was  followed  by  the  reveTatlon 
abroad  of  the  existence  of  antl-semitlsm  In 
the  SOTiet  Vnion.  In  turn,  this  was  foItOwed 
by  the  denigraUon  of  Stalin  by  Khnisbohev 
and  the  revelation  of  the  tyranny  that  had 
prtralled  tn  cbe  Soviet  t?nlon  under  the  Oom- 
inuntst  rule. 

Then  in  1956  there  occurred,  for  th*  en- 
tire world  to  see.  the  Bovlei  aggiwetnn  In 
Hungary— one  thing  after  another,  teaelng 
apart  of  the  fabric  of  the  falsa  appeals  of 
communism,  exposing  them  for  everybody  to 
see  the  real  tyraimy  which  was  and  sUU  la 
irvherent.  in  the  communlatsysteni. 

Aa  a  reeiilt.  Coonnuma^  parties  In  ooim- 
triw  throughout  the  wcdd  lost  many  ladl- 
vlduala  who  had  actively  supported  them. 
By  l»M.  the  CommuaUt  Party  in  tha  United 
Statea  waa  down  to  a  iiiamhTihip  of  ap- 
proximately 10.000;  U-waa  gieaUy  stigma- 
tized and  It  had  been  twduoed  primarily  lo 
tha  role  of  atUmpUng  to  exploit  whaUver 
poutlcal.  social,  or  economic  Issues  it  could 
for  basically  propaganda  purpoaea  In  our 
Bodoty.  ,_^ 

So  tber*  w«  ware  wltfr  M^  oommunlst 
Pwty.  the  aociaUst  Workara  Party,  and  oth- 
er spUntar  KTOopa  of  rooghly  no  more  than 
about  lft,00O  atMnptlng  m  their  own  lim- 
ited capacity  to  oooTlnoe  a  nation — at  that 
ttma  of  about'  190  tnmion  p«)pl»— t*i»*  "«? 
ribOQld  adopt  tba  eomnninlflt  tystMn-  Frank- 
ly go(BC  ttaek  to  that  perioA,  t  oaa  Mr. 
•«nioa»  war*  OM  CDod  oM  dfty***  W^  w«r«  alt- 
ttng  in  a  raal  «»otf  porttMn. 

iriiiKlWD  ttftr^tx  la  a!l6  Hgnlfleant,  X 
thlnx  baoa*»  by  now  ttoa  Ohrtl  W«hta 
iflj^auMat  bad  «irm  *»  f*  ™^^*  *V  ^ 
foB  aeala  lb  IBM.  «•  MbBttomary  Bw 
Boyoon  pM}aQ«Ml  IftiAtB  tettaa^Kbig  aa  tha 
eatahlUhed  leader  <A  tha  efrll  richta  stnag- 
gla.  This  was  slgnlfloant  for  tha  Unpaot  which 


League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  an  old.  ea- 
tabllghed  Fablaii  Socialist  group,  moved  Xo 
the  forefront  and  called  for  a  meeting  at  Port 
Huron,  Michigan,  in  ISifla,  There  were  ap- 
proximately 60  to  70  ot  these  young  college 
people  at  this  meeting,  later  known  aa  the 
"Port  Huron  Convention,"  and.  in  effect,  they 
wrote  a  new  manifesto  called  the  Port  Huron 
Stafaementi  which  was  to  begin  the  "new  toft" 
movement  In  our  society. 

When  you  read  this  Statwaent  you  can 
sea  bow  nnety  auuned  It  was  totba  tntanit 
Ln  the  dvU  rights  struggle  In  those  dfty*>  o*U- 
ing  for  brotherhood  of  man.  oalUng  for  In- 
dividuals to  work  to  efftablish  a  better  Inter- 
relationship of  men  In  pur  society.  And  you 
can  see,  too.  the  influence  of  the  Idea  about 
the  rigidity  of  the  structuring  becatiae  It  re- 
jected all  forms  of  autborttarlanlam  and,  ^n 
effect,  called  for  parttctpatory  democracy. 

What  were  these  young  people  saytng? 
They  were  saying:  Yes.  they  agreed,  rigidity 
had  grown  up  wlthJn  our  aoclal  stractme 
and  that  individuals  should  have  more  of  a 
voice  in  bethg  able  to  say  where  and  how 
things  ^ould  move.  They  wanted  to  go  back 
to  the  old  "town  hall"  government  type  of 
thing,  whei*  everybody  would  debate  the 
lasnes  and  but  of  this  debate  vrtrald  arise  a 
consensxu  aa  to  where  the  eoclety  should 
move  in  order  to  advance  t&e  Intweata  of 
avwy-tndlvldaal  In  our  saoiaty. 

You  can  look  at  It  and  you  can  aaa  the 
nwptab  Ideaiunn  inlialfent  to  the  Fort  Kbron 
matanent.  Tou  can  oBder«tand  why  sud- 
denly aoa  Aaptert  sprang  up  on  ooDege 
oampUBsa  an  aaroes  the  countxy,  and  why 
within  a  tew  years  there  were  af^Pto^mMity 
aoo  or  more  chapters  with  approsttaMaly 
10  000  or  ONMV  indtndbal  mambeia  aff  the 
am.    '■   •  "-  'J;'-' 

It  waa  a  looasly  orsanlasd  thing.  It  waa 
dlaoonneotad  ap«  dWoftntod.  heeiiqaa.  as  I 

aay.  their  primary  objection  waa  to  authorl- 
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tarlanlam;  so  thay  had  no  concept  of  dlacl- 
pUne  or  real  oiyanlsatton  tn  the  ranks,  and 
the  key  impetus  of  the  movamant  waa  the 
civil  rights  struggle. 

Now,  are  coma  to  1064.  and  here,  again,  are 
aeveral  important  things.  Number  one  was 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  Our 
young  people  live  in  a  world  of  Inatant  tea, 
Instant  oofTee,  and  Instant  TV — everything 
must  happen  for  them  automatically  and  Im- 
mediately—and  suddenly  these  young  peo' 
pla,  who  bad  been  devoting  years  of  their 
Uvea  and  efforts  to  get  an  enactment  of  the 
CtvU  Rights  Act  which  they  felt  would  In- 
atantly  oorrect  years  of  Injxistloe,  of  Intol- 
erance, and  of  Inaqulty  in  our  society,  saw 
that  It  did  not  Immediately  correct  evary- 
thing  they  wanted  corrected. 

A  deep  seiuM  of  frustration  est  In.  In  af- 
fect, what  they  said  vras  this:  "Han  wc  have 
worked  and  sweated  and  slaved  and  have 
come  up  against  a  system  to  get  the  passage 
of  a  law  which  would  oorrect  theee  Injus- 
tices and  now  realize  that  It  has  failed  to  do 
so.  Obviously,  we  have  been  looking  in  the 
wrong  area.  Now,  we  must  turn  our  attention 
to  a  Government  which  can  produce  such  a 
law  but  yet  which  U  lacking  the  effectiveness 
to  make  this  law  work  In  the  way  we  feel  It 
should  work.  So  now  we  should  strike  out 
and  attack  the  Gkivemment  itself  and.  In 
fact,  destroy  the  Qovemment  which  Is  ao  to- 
tally ineffective."  Here  Is  where  Ideallsn  be- 
gan to  give  way  to  the  seeds  of  anarohlam. 
At  the  same  time,  the  Idea  of  an  anarchist 
movement  emerged. 

You  would  say  to  these  young  people  back 
In  that  period:  "Tine,  all  right,  you  are 
going  to  smaah  the  Oovemment:  what  are 
you  going  to  put  in  its  place?"  And  they 
would  very  frankly  ssy  to  you:  'We  could 
care  less.  Our  basic  objective  is  to  destory  the 
evil  Oovemment  right  now,  and  out  of  the 
ashes  wil:  come  whatever  will  come.  Tliat 
ramalns  to  t>e  seen,  and  frankly,  we  don't 
care  at  thib  point."  So.  also,  you  have  the 
ssads  of  s  ulhiilsUc  movement  beginning  to 
take  place  of  the  idaalUtic,  Utopian  concept 
present  in  the  early  IMO's  at  the  time  of  the 
astablishment  of  the  New  Left  movement. 

Also,  in  1964.  of  course.  nuMt  significant  of 
all,  there  was.  In  August  of  that  year,  the 
Oulf  of  Tonkin  incident,  followed  thereafter 
by  an  eeoalatlon  of  our  efforts  Ln  Vletnam. 
Wbare  civil  rights  had  been  of  great  interest 
to  many  young  people,  the  escalation  of  the 
war  was  of  an  even  more  direct  and  Imme- 
diate concern  to  an  ever- broadening  mass  of 
young  people,  particularly  those  In  college 
and  schools,  because  they  could  see  their 
education  being  interrupted  and  see  them- 
selvea  being  drafted  and  possibly  losing  their 
Uvea  in  support  of  a  war  effort  which  they 
were  not  quite  convinced  was  legitimate  to 
begin  with.  So,  the  thrust  of  this  New  Left 
movement  no*  moved  from  civil  rights  over 
Into  the  antiwar  Issue.  Suddenly  there 
emerged  a  so-called  Ad  Boc  Committee  or- 
ganlaed  by  New  Left  elements  for  antiwar 
demonstrations  which  q>read  around  the 
country  with  college  campuses  as  the  focal 
point  of  BCUvlty. 

Hera,  now.  Is  where  the  Old  Left  cornea 
back  into  the  picture.  The  New  Left  mov*- 
mant  bad  now  become  anarchistic  in  nature 
and  nlhUlstto  and  was  directing  Its  thrust 
at  the  Oovernment  of  the  United  States 
with  the  baslo  aim  of  destroying  this  Oov- 
emment which  It  did  not  believe  In.  The 
Old  Left,  even  though  the  Individual  group- 
ings might  differ  Ideologically — the  Commu- 
nist Party,  and  the  Progressive  Labw  Party — 
stin  has  the  overall  basic  objeottve  of  ad- 
vancing tba  iDtareat  of  International  oom- 
munlsm. 

The  enemy  of  the  United  SUtea  in  Viet- 
nam was  ccmmimiam;  so.  all  of  a  sudden 
there  waa  a  blendlog  of  Che  objectives  of  the 
Wew  Left  and  of  tise  0*d  Left  to  try  tw  blimt 
American  foreigA  poUoy  in  Vietnam  to  pla¥a 
the  way   for   graatar  anaummiat  aao 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  tha  demonstratlcms  that  wen  organlaad. 
naturally  the  Old  Left  elemanta  would  work 
In  support  of  this  type  of  antiwar  activity. 

In  addition,  by  reason  of  its  vary  aElstanoa, 
another  element  was  coming  Into  It.  Pactflst 
organizations,  of  course,  are  directly  oppoaad 
to  war  per  se.  So  now  there  developed  a 
greatly  expanded  New  Left  Joined  by  ttM  Old 
Left  and  pacifist  organbatloas  In  antiwar 
demonstrations. 

By  1965,  also,  going  back  a  UUe  bit  to  what 
was  happening  in  the  Civil  Rights  Move* 
ment.  Stokely  Carmlchael  had  moved  to 
the  forefront  as  the  leader  of  the  Student 
Non-Vlolent  Coordinating  Oonmilttee  tn  his 
bid  for  power  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement. 
His  "black  power"  concept  related  the  Idea 
that  tha  war  was  a  racist  war:  that  It  was  a 
war  in  which  the  white  man  planned  geno 
clde  of  the  Negro  and  that  the  black  man 
ahotJJd  not  support  the  vnu-  effort.  There  are 
many  blacks  symi>athetlc  to  this  concept. 

Now,  you  have  four  very  Individual  and 
Blgnltlcant  elements:  the  Old  Left,  the  New 
Left,  the  pacifist  element,  and  the  black  na- 
tlonallst  groups  beginning  to  arise  and  Join 
together  In  antiwar  demonstrations:  and  this 
explsdns  why  gradually  antiwar  demonstra- 
tions began  to  build  up  tn  else  to  the  point 
where  by  1060  and  early  iM7  they  could  or- 
ganize 135.000  for  example,  on  a  given  oc- 
casion in  New  York  City  and  in  San  Fran- 
cisco on  the  same  date  55.000  people.  At  that 
point,  they  had  reached  their  capacity  to 
move  the  masses  to  the  extent  of  being  able 
to  activate  as  much  aa  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion people  to  get  out  and  protest  the  war. 

What  was  happening  In  regard  to  the  so- 
called  New  Left  movement  Itaelf?  Here  the 
young  communist  elements  were  Increasing- 
ly beginning  to  move  In  to  play  a  more  In- 
fluential role  In  the  leadership  of  SD8  and 
of  the  BO-called  New  Left.  A  struggle  for 
power  began  to  emerge  among  the  leadership 
of  the  SDS  and  the  New  Left. 

I  would  think  It  significant  la  this  regard, 
too.  that  you  could  see  communist  phUoao- 
phy  beginning  to  move  In  when,  by  1066,  at 
the  NaUonal  Convention  of  the  SDS,  they 
dropped  the  ban  they  had  otiglnally  adopted 
In  1063  on  any  communist  or  fascist  partici- 
pation in  their  aotlvlUea. 

By  doing  eo.  they  welcomed  anybody  who 
would  like  to  participate  In  thalr  acttvltlea. 
But  here,  also,  it  Is  Important  to  recognlaa 
that  what  was  emerging  was  a  new.  home- 
grown variety  of  a  c<»nmunlst  radical  tn  our 
society. 

As  I  stotod  prevlotisly.  the  Old  Left  waa 
oriented  to  and  linked  to  a  foreign  powar. 
Suddenly,  we  heard  of  Individuals  like  Mark 
Budd.  Bemardine  Dobm.  Jeff  Jonsa.  BUI 
Ayere,  and  others  in  leadership  capadttea 
who  were  interviewed  saying:  "Yea.  I  am  a 
revolutionary  Marxist.  Z  assedate  myself 
with  the  oppressed  peoplee  of  the  world  and 
am  out  to  do  everything  possible  to  destroy 
the  imperialistic  o^ltallstle  government  of 
the  United  S«ates."  And  yet  they  wouUl  say: 
"No  I  do  not  sAIiale  with  the  Old  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States  whlob  U  Unkad 
to  the  Soviet  Union." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Old  Left  alemasts 
were  attempting  to  move  in  to  try  and  make 
a  bid  to  seise  total  power  of  the  New  Left. 
At  the  June.  1060.  oonventton  of  SDS  in 
Chicago  lor  example,  elements  of  the  Pro- 
greaslve  Labor  Party  attempted  to  seiae  ooa- 
trol  of  SDS.  or  the  ISOO  dciagwtes  present, 
700  of  them  sided  with  the  PL  faction.  They 
were  ready  for  a  rote  In  which  the  PL  faction 
would  take  over.  The  existing  leaderablp  of 
the  SDB  saw  the  strength  of  the  PL  faction 
and  befor«  the  vote  was  taken  expelled  this 
faction  from  the  coovanUon.  The  FL  faotlcai 
then  went  to  Boston  sad  eatataUsbad  tha 
Worker  Student  Alttance.  where  thay  an 
sttfi  aUva. 

Tlila  trlngs  us  to  a  grouping  whfteii  we 
kaaa  heard  so  much  ab«ttt.  thaao-called  SOO 
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tloo.  this  faotton  Isrued  a  podtooa  paper 
aatttlad.  "Tou  Don't  Need  a  Weatharman  to 
Know  Which  Way  the  Wind  Blova"  This 
paper  laavea  no  doubt  as  to  what  they  rep- 
reaant  and  what  they  stand  far.  In  effect, 
they  said:  Yes.  they  did  aUgn  thamsalvsa 
with  the  oppressed  peoples  ol  Asia.  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  the  oppreeeed  rlottma 
of  Imparlallsm  in  the  United  States.  They 
vtsuallaed  the  need  to  establish  a  Marxist- 
Loninlst  clandaetlne  party  to  ultimately  work 
for  the  revoJutlon  and  the  need  for  an  armed 
struggle  In  order  to  bring  It  about:  ao  that. 
Anally,  the  leadership  of  the  New  Left  un- 
mistakably put  Itself  into  a  revolutionary 
communist  posture. 

At  the  same  time,  through  Its  militancy. 
It  gave  a  new  degree  of  respectablUty  to  the 
old  lefdst.  Why?  Because  the  new  militant 
leftist  called  for  revolution  now.  Oo  flght  It 
out  In  the  streets  with  the  police. 

The  Weatherman,  for  example,  called  for 
a  oonfrontatton  with  the  police  in  Chlea^ 
in  October,  1066.  and  hod  several  hundred 
Individuals  appear  to  engage  In  this  battle. 
About  375  of  them  were  arreeted  m  sb-eet 
battles.  What  was  the  Old  Left  element  do- 
ing? In  a  more  sophisticated  way,  they  were 
exploiting  the  situation. 

This  Involves  what  had  become  the  leading 
movement  insofar  as  organljdng  the  mass  of 
antiwar  demonstrations  wa«  concerned, 
namely,  the  New  Mobilisation  Committee  to 
End  the  War  in  Vietnam,  also  known  as  th* 
New  Mobe.  It  Is  simply  an  umbrella  type 
organlzatlcn  with  repreeent&tires  from  all  at 
these  various  New  Left.  Old  Left,  and  padflst 
type  shadings.  And  who  played  a  moat  sig- 
nificant port  In  this  capacity?  It  waa  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  New  Mobe  that 
called  demonstrnton  to  Washington.  DC.  in 
November.  1060.  for  s  massive  peac«  march. 
TTils  Steering  Committee  waa  compoeed  of 
a  nucleus  of  approximately  60  to  70  individ- 
uals. 26  per  cent  of  whom  either  are  cur- 
raatly  or  were  formerly  members  of  the  old 
Una  communist  organlxattona. 

Tlw  eecond  major  organtiatlon  in  the  anti- 
war field  H  the  Student  MobUlsatlon  Cosn- 
mittee  Now,  thl£  L«  a  hlgh-aoundlng  name, 
the  Student  Mobilization  Committee.  It  has 
beadquarterB  in  New  York  City  and  hae  re- 
gional representation  and  regional  offices  on 
vajrioua  campuaea  around  the  country.  What 
is  the  Student  MobUlaatlon  Committee? 

Tha  Student  MobtlljMtioo  Committee  was 
formed  In  1066  as  a  result  of  a  combination 
or  efforts  of  the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A- 
and  the  Trotskyiat  BoclaUst  Workers  Party. 
In  i06S.  as  a  reeuJt  of  a  dispute  between 
elecoents  oi  these  two  parties,  the  Ccsnmu- 
nlst  Party.  U-S.A.  dropped  out  and  left  the 
Socialist  Workers  Party  in  complete  control 
of  the  naUonal  oBcee  of  the  Student  MobtU- 
satton  ComnUttee.  So.  the  StudezK  Moblll- 
raUon  Oocnmlttae  today,  the  second  leadlca| 
Instigator  of  antiwar  demoostractocuj,  la  eoo- 
ti«Ued~lock.  stock  and  barrel — by  memben 
of  the  Socialist  Workers  Party  and/cr  Itt 
youth  organisation,  the  Young  Socialist 
AmaBn», 

So.  when  people  aay.  "Oh,  no,  this  la  a 
purely  outpouring  of  legltSmaU  dlassmt  of  a 
voluntary  expression  on  th*  part  of  individ- 
uals who  are  concerned  atwut  the  war,"  yes. 
you  do  have  500.000  people  who  reel  strongly 
enough  about  this  Issue  of  the  war  that 
given  an  opportunity  they  will  probably  g«t 
out.  partleipsrta.  and  probably  Rpecd  money 
to  support  this  type  of  activity  But  the  ma- 
jority of  tliem  either  don't  know  or  do  sot 
care  about  the  fact  that  to  a  preat  extent 
a  leading  percentage  of  thoae  organlUag  this 
entire  a^lr  aza  eiemeiita  of  the  old-n&a 
communist  organizations  or  eoounumst  revo- 
luticMiary  faetiotis  pubU^  auotinatncthaBH 
selves  to  be  such. 

You  look  at  the  black  nattooaUsts  and  the 
other  side  of  tha  spaetnua.  Tea.  this,  too. 
shows  the  oaaaapt  oi  ttmr-aamam  that  Is  lalMi^ 
ent.  for  ■ntf^fea,  tn  ttv  BOck  Faathar  Pmy. 
tottam* 
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Of  Stokely  Oftrml^iMl  uul  his  co&oept  of 
black  power.  bKCk  In  about  1965  tben  wen 
several  iQdlTtduala — Hoey  Nrwton  and  Bobby 
^Seal»~wbo  becjime  entranced  with  the  k!ea 
of  the  Black  Panther  symbol  established  by 
Stokely.  They  were  attending  Merrttt  State 
Teaehen  Ck>Ilege  In  Caliromla  when  they  or- 
ganised a  Black  Panther  group  which  was 
Jotned  by  Eldrtdee  CleaTer  following  his  re- 
teaae  from  prison.  Together  they  built  them- 
selves an  organisation  using  Mao  Tse-Tung** 
Uttle  red  book  as  the  guldeUne  for  Ita  Ideol- 
ogy. They  adoptsd  black  Jackets,  berets, 
training  programs  and  set  about  organizing 
nothing  more  than  a  Black  Mafta,  recruiting 
hoodlums  and  criminal  elements  In  order  to 
Justify  criminal  actions  supposedly  In  sup- 
port and  defense  of  the  Negro  people. 

Within  two  vears  they  were  oble  to  organize 
to  the  extent  that  they  had  about  25  chapters 
in  cities  throughout  the  United  States.  They. 
too.  have  (;one  over  to  militant  revolution 
and  today  are  engaged  in  wide-scale  sniping 
attacks  strictly  aimed  at  law  enforcement 
across  the  country. 

91nre  the  beginning  of  this  year,  for  exam- 
ple. In  a  majority  of  Incidents  relating  to 
Black  Panther  activities,  there  have  bsen  ap- 
proximately nine  policemen  ambushed  and 
klUed,  and  approximately  SO  wounded  by 
black  militant  elements,  most  of  whom  were 
representatlTea  of  the  Bl»ck  Panthers. 

Where  ts  all  of  ttils  going  to  end?  Today, 
To  be  fety  fr&nk  with  you.  X  am  most  pessi- 
mistic about  It.  To  be  very  truthful,  I  already 
bet  this  year  that  t-hU  would  be  a  long,  hot 
summer  and  we  would  see  at  least  six  major 
not*  because  of  the  building  racial  fnsloDg 
in  our  society  today. 

Tou  saw  what  I  consider  to  be  number  ooe 
down  In  Ml  Ami;  number  two.  in  Asbur?  Park, 
n^nkly.  I  am  looking  for  more  because  racial 
tension  Is  so  great.  Where  are  we  going  on 
the  college  campuses  next  Fall?  This  past 
school  year — from  '69  to  "TO— we  had  over 
l.SOO  major  disruptive  disorders  with  more 
ttuin  nine  million  dollars  damage  done  on 
collage  campiises. 

I  do  not  expect  to  see  any  great  decrease 
m  this,  and  particularly  I  am  looking  for  a 
militant  escalation  of  activity  on  the  part  of 
the  so-called  Black  Student  Unions  who  are. 
oaxt  year,  In  my  estimation,  going  to  mimic 
the  militant  activities  of  the  so-called  New 
licft  element  on  college  campuses. 

The  greatness  our  nation  has  achieved  can 
be  attributed  largely  to  a  relatively  ooheslre- 
neaa  In  our  society  and  Aramatle  Industrial 
achlevecient.  Buslnees,  industry  and  the  cor- 
porate structure  have  genoraUy  provided  the 
practical  and  pragmatic  approaches  through 
which  many  obstacles  have  bean  overcome 
and  also  through  which  tremesidoas  strides 
Jwve  been  made  toward  a  society  marked  by 
{nuch  progreee  in  the  social,  eeooocnic.  and 
political  spheres. 

The  buAlnesaman  and  the  industrlallBt,  be- 
cause they  constantly  deal  on  a  dally  basis 
wtth  practical  problems,  sttu  are  in  th*  t»est 
position  to  afford  the  necessary  leadership  to 
oope  with  todays  protolecna  of  the  ghetto, 
poverty,  and  the  lUas  where  there  stilt  Is 
aiuefa  to  be  done  to  acbl«v«  a  better  way  of 
Ufa  for  all. 

In  our  present  affluent,  eophfestlcated  so- 
olaty  there  Is  marked  opposition  to  a  >c^ 
oalled  profit -oriented  society.  All  too  fra- 
quently,  those  loudly  and  voctferoualy  voic- 
ing this  Ofiposttlon  are  youn^  people,  who 
Ikwr*  y«(  to  taam  the  dlfletilt  Isuenrii  of  dally 
■trance  aiwl  achisTauwPt. 

Tou  who  are  la  ttaa  totmtnat  of  our  eem- 
psftlttve  socMty  moM  ssMMWi  a  tappcrrwith 
ttw  dlMaehaat#4  yoath.  V  tou  haUev*  tn 
tta*  fna  aatarpvisa  oaCam  aadJnir  OaDDoerstte 
the  benaftts  and  adiaiHagiB  to  be 
thoraCram  aooat  te  elsarty  |m  ■■ited 
to  yooBC  poofAo  to  eoo&ttf  the  ■— fnHigiy 

XI  an  I —I  by  (ta»  tnrf  Ton  Kbaorlsta.  tm- 
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oould  not  stand  up  to  life's  dally  challenge 
and  who  have  freaked  otitl 

I  believe  strongly  In  the  validity  and  fun- 
damental nature  of  our  free  society  and  the 
essentia  role  respect  for  law  must  play  in 
Tny»f<»g  It  work.  The  total  Impact  of  the 
dally  Biposjire  of  our  youth  to  the  Impracti- 
cal theorist  and  trreeponalble  agitator  la  all 
too  obvious.  They  are  being  brainwashed  by 
a  strident  minority,  and  we  are  losing  by 
default  through  our  failure  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

The  political  impact  of  a  highly  vocal  dis- 
enchanted few  must  be  coimtered  by  In- 
volvement on  the  part  of  responsible  cltl- 
eenry.  Inatltutlona  of  higher  learning. 
whether  8upporte<l  by  endowments  from 
buslneAs-ac quired  funds  or  public  funds  al- 
located by  state  legislatures,  must  not  bo 
permitted  to  fall  Into  the  hands  of  extremists 
and  revolutionaries  by  default  and  Inaction. 
The  same  people  who  have  provided  thf? 
basic  leadership  and.  direction  which  led  to 
building  our  way  of  life  must  now  direct  h 
part  of  that  energy  toward  protecting  it  from 
extremist  elements  bent  on  its  destruction. 

Essentially,  what  Is  required  is  involve- 
ment and  selling  the  system  You  cannot 
stand  Idly  by  and  Ignore  the  detrimental 
effects  of  the  activities  of  the  radical  ex- 
tremists, "tou  must  go  where  the  action  is: 
namely,  to  the  schools,  to  the  mass  media. 
to  civic  affairs  and  to  the  political  arena  to 
make  Jour  presence  felt  as  a  contributing 
and  participating  member  of  this  tne  society 
we  cherish. 

I  would  say  to  you,  overall.  I  am  very  opti- 
mistic about  the  future  of  our  society.  My 
ofytlmlsm.  however,  la  based  on  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  past  performance  record  and  ac- 
complishments of  those  who  play  a  leader- 
ship role  tn  our  society  My  optimism  will 
be  mifllled  when  the  majority  of  people  get 
thefflseTvea  involved,  individually  and  organl- 
aationally.  in  making  thetr  ppesenee  felt  by 
conatruoclvely  seakf&g  solutions  to  today's 
problsms  within  the  rramework  of  our 
system. 

Again,  In  conclusion.  I  want  to  thank  you 
■ad  t  have  enjoyed  being  with  you. 

Pacss  Relxasb  Fsok  rta  SBra-rc  IwmifAi. 
Sxcnarrr  StrscoKitn-m 

WasmKGTOit,  DO. — ^The  oommonly  held 
belief  that  the  Communist  Party.  US-A..  has 
httle  influenoo  in  the  New  Left  movement  Is 
contradicted  by  extensive  testimony  released 
today  by  Chairman  Jamee  O.  Eastland  (I>- 
ICss  )  of  the  aenate  XMcniai  Secorlty  Sub- 
ooounlttae. 

The  wltnaas  la  Oerald  Wayne  Kirk,  a  M- 
year-old  black  man  who  became  a  member 
of  Students  tor  a  Democratic  Sooiety  rBDe> 
m  late  1906.  He  was  recruited  into  ths  W.K.B. 
Dubois  Club*  In  l&M.  and  several  months 
lM«r  became  a  member  of  the  Communist 
Party.  U3.A. 

Elrk  said  he  oooperatad  with  the  Faderal 
Bur«au  of  Investigation  and  "oobmlttcd  tn- 
fonaatton  on  my  aotintlee  in  the  New  x>eft 
ukd  what  has  some  to  be  known  as  the  Old 
JjSft  during  the  entire  period  of  my  activity" 
wi»%  laid  he  and  other  yoaths  were  re- 
enated  ^tedfloally  to  baoocns  aoUTe  in  New 
Laft  grovps  and  help  dlraet  their  ^noeophy. 
"Etta  though  thepf  (New  Left  groups)  will 
not  admit  it.  th«T  have  baen  Tery  deeply  tn- 
fluanoad  by  the  asmmpls.  If  not  the  Olreot  or- 
dan  of  the  CD«as\aBist  Party  and  the  WXJB, 
Dubois  Clubs,  and  thcae  psopla  In  the  SDfl 
who  believe  they  are  not"  (so  inflnanoed) 
"are  rery  foollah."  he  told  the  eabeoi&mlttea. 

.  "Tlidao  people  in  the  SDS  who  know  what 
U  nany  hj^panlng  are  the  Uark  Sudd's  and 
Ifcehttngna.  and  people  like  that.  (They) 
bava  tmvtfsd  to  Oaba  and  baen  with  mem- 
becs  of  the  Oummunlrt  Party  of  Cut>a  and 
wtth  membera  of  the  CPOBA  and  hava  taken 
their  f***p'*  x^  Ustaaad  tA  tham  and  talk- 
aA  with     ' 
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learned  from  them  how  to  deVtfop  a  moT»- 
ment. 

"80  what  tt  amounts  to  is  basically  a  situa- 
tion in  which  the  Communist  Party,  U.8Ji.. 
might  not  have  that  many  members,  and  It 
may  not  have  that  many  young  members,  but 
it  serves  as  sort  of  a  Rand  Corp.  of  the  left — 
the  think  tank."  be  explained. 

Kirk  rose  rapidly  in  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  New  Left  movement.  Joining  a  num- 
ber of  organleatlons  at  the  behest  of  the 
Communist  Party.  He  tells  of  close  associa- 
tions with  many  ■T>ig  names"  of  both  the 
Old  and  New  Lefts,  and  of  attending  various 
training  ooureee.  one  of  which  was  at  a  rural 
camp  in  upstate  New  Tork.  **Our  leetorers 
were  people  who  had  been  tn  the  party  for 
many  years,"  he  said. 

Among  the  Inner  problems  of  tb«  left  is 
that  of  raelal  bonfllct  among  the  tonnger 
members  Kirk  testified  that  members  of  the 
Old  Left  bad  to  step  in  when  all-white  Du- 
Bots  Clubs  In  Chicago  refused  to  work  with 
blacks. 

Kirk  said  that  in  his  training  leaslona 
the  older  members  of  the  party  were  "trying 
to  give  us  an  Idea  at  exactly  how  the  party 
worked  and  bow  they  come  to  dedslons. 
What  they  were  doing  was  trsdnlng  us  so 
that  we  could  eventually  take  their  posi- 
tions and  they  were  ahowlng  us  as  a  busi- 
nessman would  ahow  an  appre&tloa  ho# 
things  an  dcma." 

The  National  Conference  for  Ntw  Politics 
In  1S07  was,  according  to  Xtrk/ dcmlnated 
by  the  Communist  Party,  XJJB^..  through 
sktnful  use  of  public  relaUoos.  "It  would 
saem  as  though  the  NCNP  simply  grew  rat 
of  tba  suggeetlons  of  people  In  a  tot  of  dls- 
Jointed  New  Left  and  Old  Left  organlBatlona 
But  if  you  looked  more  closely,  you  realtaa  I 
that  .  .  .  quite  a  few  high-ranking  paity 
members  who  were  instmmental  in  euggesb^ 
Ing  the  foaroatlon  of  NCNP."  ^ 

On   shaping   the   direction   of   a   meettng  x 
toward  the  Communist  Party  porttlon.  KlrK      ^ 
said  he  and  others  wne  taught  to  "promote 
the  Party^  poeltlon  always,  even  If  you  were      | 
not  known  as  a  Communist  Party  member. 
If  there  was  a  workshop  in  which  some  of 
the  people  would  not  want  the  Communist 
Party    position    to    beoome    dominant,    yod 
simply  would  not  identify  yourself  aa  such. 
Tou  would  Identify  youreelf  as  a  tnember  of 
6D8,  or  a  DuBoIs  Club  coember,  or  eom*- 
thln^  else,  and  tt  usually  workad." 
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THE  100TB  AMNIVERgARY  OPTHE 
HAMPTON  VETERANS  CENTER 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREfflBrrATlVBS 

We^neaOav.  December  1$.  1970 
Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  evening  the  city  of  Hampton, 
Va.,  was  privileged  to  honor  the  100th 
anniversary  of  the  Hampton  Veteran* 
Center  at  a  wonderful  dinner  held  in  tbe 
beautiful  Hampton  Roads  Collscrtim.  In 
addition  to  numerous  local,  State,  and 
national  dlgnltartes,  over  800  local  dtl- 
Eena  were  In  attendance  to  expresa  their 
appTfglatlon  to  tbe  administrators  and 
staff  ot  the  center  for  the  outstanding 
oare  and  service  which  they  have  ren- 
dered the  many  veterans  of  oor  Armed 
Forces  during  the  past  century. 

The  Honorable  Donald  K.  Johnson, 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Aflfairs.  deliv- 
ered an  outstanding  address  which  was 
timely  and  meanln^ul.  and  I  share  his 
words  with  my  coUcagues: 


iTTt    OP    Remasks     bt     Hon.     Donald     E. 

JOUKSON 

Oongresaman  E>ownlng.  Mayor  Kllgore.  At- 
torney General  MUler,  representatives  of 
America^  Armed  Forces,  and  distinguished 
officials.  cltUens  and  ^ests  of  the  oldest, 
continuous  gngllah  speaking  settlement  In 
America. 

On  behalf  of  ICr.  Btratton  azid  all  of  our 
asoooUtas  at  the  Hampton  Vetetana  Admin- 
Istmtlan  Center  .  .  .  may  I  express  heart- 
felt thanks  for  this  truly  outstanding  cels- 
bratlon  of  the  Center's  Centennial. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  be«i 
privileged  to  operate  our  Kecoughtan  ...  or 
as  we  now  offlclally  call  It  .  .  .  our  Hampton 
Center  ...  for  only  40  of  the  100  years  that 
have  passed  since  former  Army  Private 
Thomas  B.  Wood  signed  in  on  December  14th, 
1870  ...  as  the  drst  veteran  admitted  to 
the  Southern  Branch  of  the  National  Home 
for  Disabled  Volunteer  Soldiers. 

But  In  these  past  four  decades  .  .  .  the 
thousands  of  dedicated  men  and  women  who 
have  cared  for  tens  of  thousands  of  111  and 
disabled  veterans  .  .  .  have  come  to  be  proud 
partlsana  on  behalf  of  Hampton,  Virginia. 

They  have  come  to  realise  that  in  living  In 
this  beautiful  part  of  America  .  .  .  they  are 
living  where  America  began  ...  in  1810  .  .  . 
when  Captain  John  Smith  and  the  English 
colonists  landed  at  Strawberry  Banks  In 
Hampton. 

They  are  Uving  where  the  first  R«vcdutlon- 
ary  War  battle  on  Virginia  soU  was  fought. 
Where  enemy  atrocities  were  committed  In 
the  War  of  1812. 

Where  a  young  Army  XJeutenant  .  .  .  Rob- 
ert E.  Lee  .  .  .  served  In  the  early  1830*1. 

Where  the  Ironclad  Merrimaok  and  Monitor 
fought  their  famous  duel  that  changed  the 
course  of  naval  history. 

Where  Presidents  have  come  to  plan  mili- 
tary campaigns  .  .  .  spend  second  hooey- 
moons  .  .  .  estabUsh  a  summer  Whiu  House 
.  .  .  address  students  of  Hampton  Institute 
...  or  And  moments  of  solsce  In  the  Chapel 
of  tbe  Centurion. 

And  where  a  girl's  college  was  built  nearly 
Blx-acors  years  ago  ...  to  beooois  ...  in 
turn  ...  a  military  ho^ltal  for  Union  sol- 
diers .  .  .  s  home  for  former  soldiers  .  . 
and  for  the  past  40  years  ...  the  Hampton 
Veterans'  Administration  Center. 
But  enough  of  history. 
Hampton  does  oot  live  In  the  past. 
And  neither  does  VA. 

Witness  your  growth  from  the  discovered 
Indian  Village  of  Kaooughtan  to  your  oon- 
aolldaUon  with  Ellaabeth  City  County  and 
Phoebus  to  become  not  only  a  city  of  the 
very  first  class  with  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 12fl.0O0  .  .  .  but  as  the  special  Hamp- 
ton Issue  of  the  Dally  Press  so  apUy  pot  « 
...  "a  spaoe-agv  city  with  an  «y«  to  the 
future  and  a  respect  for  the  psst." 

I  dont  know  how  much  of  the  Army^ 
budget  Is  aUocatad  to  the  Continental  Army 
Command  at  Port  Monroe  ...  or  Air  Pocoe 
and  NASA  expenditures  at  Langley  ...  or 
what  part  of  the  Navy  funds  for  Norfolk  and 
Newport  News  finds  Its  way  back  here  to 
Hampton. 

But  I  am  certain  that  each  of  these  instal- 
lations contributes  evsn  more  to  the  eooo- 
omy  of  Hampton  than  oor  VA  center  bare 
■  .  .  whioh  has  annual  expenditures  of  ap- 
proximately SI  1  million. 

I  know,  however,  that  you  reoognlae  and 
respect  the  Veterans  Administration  here  in 
Hampton  for  far  more  than  Just  the  money 
we  spend.  I  would  Uke  to  think  we  have 
merited  your  regard  because  of  the  Center^ 
aotiviues  .  .  .  and  its  many  achlevsmeuts.  I. 
too,  am  proud  of  the  Hampton  VA  Ceotor's 
record  of  accompllahments. 

I  would  invite  your  attention  to  a  flnt  of 
lU  kind  operation  in  VA  oonoelved  and  b«ng 
owned  oot  .  .  .  with  great  suooeas  .  .  .  here 
at  our  Hampton  VA  Oenter. 
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m  refamng  to  Its  specAal  Outnaob  pro- 
gram. 
At  this  point,  perhaps,  a  lltUe  bsefei^wvnd- 

Ing  might  be  In  order. 

For  most  of  Its  40  years  .  .  .  VA  has  oper- 
ated on  the  philosophy  that  veterans  would 
be  provided  with  the  benefits  and  aervloes  to 
which  they  were  entitled  .  .  .  but  that  It 
was  up  to  tham  to  learn  about  these  ban*- 
fits.  .  and  to  take  the  Inlttauve  tn  obtain- 
ing them. 

In  short  .  .  .  VA  dklnt  "sell-  VA  pro- 
grams. 

However  .  .  .  this  phUosophy  has  been 
changed. 

And  let  me  add  that  as  far  as  this  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veteraiu'  Affairs  Is  oonoemed 
.  .  .  ths  change  Is  not  only  for  the  bettar  .  .  . 
btit  aras  long  overdue. 

Now  VA  operates  on  tbe  premise  that 
Amartoa's  38  million  living  veterans  ...  in- 
cluding wen  over  half-s-miuion  btfo  tn  tbe 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia  .  .  .  not  only  are 
entitled  to  know  about  VA  benafits  and  serr- 
leas  .  .  but  must  be  fully  and  constantly 
informed  of  them  .  .  .  and  be  given  every 
poselbla  asststanoe  from  VA  tn  obtaining  the 
benefits  which  a  grateful  nation  has  pro- 
vided .  .  .  and  wants  tham  to  use. 

Now  let  me  retuim  briefly  to  tbe  unique 
.  .  .  first  of  its  kind  outreach  program  here 
at  our  Hampton  VA  Center. 

Mr.  Stratton  .  .  ,  director  of  the  Center  .  .  . 
oorreclly  sensed  the  concern  of  older  domi- 
ciliary resident  veterans  for  the  welfare  of 
returned  and  reluming  Vietnam  veterans 
.  .  .  e^MclaUy  the  eduoatlonaUy  disadvan- 
taged ■  ■  .  that  Is,  thoae  who  did  not  com- 
plete high  school  before  entering  military 
service. 

So  he  asked  for  voltinteers  who  would  be 
willing  to  devote  some  time  In  the  evening 
and  on  weekends  telephoning  returned  Viet- 
nam era  veterans  within  a  35  mile  radius  of 
the  Center  ...  to  inform  them  once  again 
about  VA  bensflts  .  .  especially  OJ.  BUI  edu- 
cation and  training  .  .  .  and  to  urge  these 
young  veterans  to  corns  to  the  Canter  .  .  . 
and  get  started  back  down  tbe  road  to  a 
speedy  and  oomplet*  raadjustmaat  to  dvlUan 
Ufe. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend these  unselfish,  concerned  senlos' 
veterans  for  their  Invaluable  Outreach  as- 
sistance. 

They  have  proved  that  where  America's 
veterans  are  concerned  .  .  .  their  baddies* 
welfare    premlts    of    no    sge    barrier. 

Tbe  brave  Americans  who  have  served  and 
sacrificed  In  Vietnam  deserve  all  of  the  at- 
tention and  aU  of  the  aaslBtance  we  In 
VA  .  .  .  and  tbe  American  people  .  .  .  can 
give  them. 

Slzxce  becoming  Administrator  of  Vetarans 
Affairs  nearly  a  ye&r-snd-a-half  ago  ...  I 
have  said  pubUcIy  and  repeatedly  that  our 
Vietnam  veterans  have  fou^t  the  lonaUcat 
war  In  America's  history. 

They  have  not  lacked  for  the  weapons  of 
war.  And  many  .  .  .  although  severely  dis- 
abled ...  are  sUve  today  because  of  tha 
heUcopt«-  madlca]  evacuation  and  alm^ost 
Immediate  hospital  treatment  techniques 
and  prooeduret  perfected  in  Vietnam. 

But  they  have  not  known  true  national 
unity  .  .  .  the  kind  of  support  that  was  a 
ntal  elemeht  of  victory  for  America  In  World 
War  n. 

Certainly  .  .  .  the  American  people  should 
now  b«  as  one  In  caring  about  .  .  .  and 
serving  . .  .  these  uncomplaining,  courageous 
veterans. 

Tbe  preaenoe  hare  tonight  of  eome  of  this 
nation's  aaost  distinguished,  senior  mllltaiy 
oiDoere  oompels  me  to  voice  one  more  tbou^u 
with  reference  to  Vietnam  .  .  .  one  which  I 
have  expreesed  to  other  audiences  with  In- 
creasing frequency  In  recent  months. 

Wars  .  .  .  and  only  wars  .  .  .  produce  war 
vetenuiB. 
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To  date  .  .  .  the  Vletiuwi  oooillet  has 
added  4.6  million  war  vetarana  to  tbe  rolls 
of  present  or  potential  beneflclariea  of  VA 
benaflu  and  aervloea. 

Currently  .  .  .  approximately  88,000  aerr- 
loamen  a  month  are  Joining  the  ranks  of 
America's  Dvlng  veterans. 

But  t  tell  you  tonight  ...  as  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans  Affairs  .  .  .  and  as  tb«  fa- 
ther of  a  son  recently  and  safely  returcbsd 
from  combst  In  Vietnam  .  .  .  that  no  ocm 
more  sincerely  hopes  that  Preaident  suooeods 
fully  .  .  .  and  soon  ...  In  his  efforts  to  end 
the  war  In  Vlatnam  .  .  .  and  to  win  an  hoo- 
orable,  lasting  peaoe  not  only  in  that  war- 
torn  land  .  .  .  but  throughout  the  world. 

I  think  we  can  agree  tiiat  the  President  is 
succeeding  in  his  efforu  to  wind  down  the 
War  in  Vietnam  .  .  .  and  to  reduce  Amarl- 
oan  participation  and  American  casualties 
In  that  difficult  war. 

The  number  of  United  States  troops  In 
Vietnam  has  bean  reduced  by  nearly  300,000 
Just  since  April  ItMO  .  .  .  and  by  next  May 
the  President  will  have  reduoed  troop 
strength  In  Vietnam  by  nearly  one-half 
from^  tbe  peak  figure  of  548,400. 

There  has  also  been  a  aharp  decUne  tn 
combat  casualties.  In  his  nsws  conference 
Isst  Thursday  night  .  .  .  the  President  noted 
that  casqaltles  for  tha  waek  were  down  to 
37  ...  a  fourth  of  what  they  were  a  year 
ago  .  .  .  and  an  et^th  of  what  they  were  two 
years  ago. 

As  the  President  said  .  .  .  "One  Is  too 
many,  but  this  ts  an  ImprovemeBt." 

Men  euterlng  military  eerrlce  through  ths 
Selective  Service  process  ran  as  high  as  S8S.- 
000  in  1066.  In  1970  .  .  .  tbe  number  drafted 
will  total  only  163,500  ...  a  drop  of  110.600 
draftees  from  1980  . .  .  and  way  less  than  half 
of  the  men  drafted  in  1966. 

However  .  .  .  even  if  the  war  in  Vietnam 
were  to  end  tonight  .  .  .  and  America's  armed 
f<tfce8  were  reduced  to  poacetime  strength  .  .  . 
and  manned  solely  by  volunteers  .  .  .  the 
workload  of  the  Veterans  Admlnistratloa 
would  continue  at  its  preeent  high  level  for 
many  years  to  come. 
Take  our  Hampton  VA  Center,  for  example. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  present  avarage 
dally  patient  census  of  468  veterans  in  our 
hospital  hen  will  drop  substantUUy  tn  the 
near  future. 

Nor  Is  It  likely  that  the  present  average 
dally  census  of  7S7  residents  in  our  VA 
domiciliary  here  will  decline  markadly  in  the 
near  future. 

Certainly  our  present  planning  contem- 
plates no  such  drastic  reductions  In  the  niun- 
ber  of  veterans  being  cared  for  tn  our  hospttal 
and  domiciliary  homes. 

But  I  can  tell  you  tonight  that  even  if 
the  Hampton  VA  Center  workload  ramalos 
static  .  .  .  tbe  Center  and  Its  staff  will  noV 
Nor  will  any  of  the  staffs  at  VA's  other 
hospitals,   domlcUiarles,   regional  offices  and 
other  instaUatlons  throughout  the  country. 
Por   the   mission   given   the   Veterans  Ad- 
ministration   by    Abraham    Lincoln    tn,    his 
Second  Inaugural  Addresa  106  years  ago  .  .  . 
"to  cars  for  him  who  shall  have  boms  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  otplian  ...  * 
has  changed  only  In  the  magnittide  of  the 
task  we  face. 
Permit  me  to  olt«  a  few  "for  Instanosa.** 
The  lotion's  Uvlng  veteran  population  has 
Increased  more  than  elx-fold  since  the  Veter- 
aas  Administration  came  Into  being  in  IMO. 
The  number  of  boepltala  operatad  by  VA 
has  tripled  ...  as  has  tbe  number  of  pa- 
tients being  treated  In  theee  hosplt.Ua. 

Six  times  OS  many  employees  i^ow  work 
for  VA 

Forty  years  ago  .  .  .  VA  inherited  from 
predecessor  bureaus  and  agencies  four  ma>ar 
veteran  benefit  programs  .  .  .  hoqiltal  siul 
medical  care  .  .  .  disability  coiqpensatton 
and  pensions  .  .  .  voeatltmal  rehabilitation 
training  fbr  service-<lisabled  veterans  .  .  . 
and  World  War  l  government  life  insurance. 
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December  17,  1970 


TheM  progMUM  b»ve  been  continued  umJ 
f»p.n<l«J  »na  unproved  during  tie  p«at  Jour 

decides.  ►..„.  h««n 

To  them    .    .        howeier    .        ■    >>»'e  tutn 
added  other  ln»)or  VA  beneau  »nd  »«rrtce». 
I  reler  to  such  progrmnia  es  America  s  wai 
bllUon  inseetment  In  the  Ol  BlU  education 
»nd  trelnlng  of  13  million  »et«T»n>. 

With  relerence  to  thl»  important  benent 
tor  Vietnam  ere  veteran.  .1  would  point 
out  that  one  mUUon  veterans  and  servicemen 
are  now  In  training. 

Current  enrollment  under  the  present  aJ. 
BlU  IS  nine  percent  higher  than  the  pe^ 
Korean  G  I  Bill  eiuTjUment  In  Warch  1957. 
By  next  Spring  .  .  we  eipect  the  cumuU^ 
Uve  total  ol  trainees  under  the  Vietnam 
at  Bin  .  In  operation  leo  than  Ave 
yean  to   eioeed    Che   2.4   million    total 

trained  In  the  13  year  eiUtence  of  the  Ko- 
rean G  I    BlU. 

I  refer  also  to  such  added  programs  as  tee 
more  than  »70  billion  In  home  loans  guaran- 
teed by  VA  for  more  than  7  million  veterans 

since  1944-  _  , 

To  the  nearly  4.5  mllUon  National  Servloe 
Ufe  Insurance  poUdM  .  .  .  valued  at  almost 
»30  bUUon  .  .  .  stlU  held  by  our  veterans. 

To  Uie  education  and  training  of  the  eons 
and  daughters,  widows  and  wives  of  veterans 
who  died  or  were  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  aa  the  result  of  military  service. 

To  "wheel  chair"  homes  and  specially 
equipped  automobiles  tor  severely  dJsabled 
veterans. 

To  special  coronary  and  Intensive  medical 
and  surglc»l  an  units  ...  to  spinal  cord 
injury  units  .  .  .  and  to  epeelally  stalled  and 
equipped  paraplegic  care  unlu  In  our  hos- 
pitals. 

And  .  .  .  moet  Importantly  ...  as  I  men- 
tioned earlier  ...  to  the  change  In  the  VA's 
fundamenUl  phlloeophy  regarding  yeteran 
benefits. 

This  banquet  tonight  evidences  the  ap- 
proval of  you  good  people  of  Hampton  of 
the  phlloeophy  of  doing  everything  possible 
to  help  .  .      without  being  asked. 

There  are  many  olher  things  about  the 
Veterans  AdmlnlstraUon  that  1  could  tell 
you  tonight. 

And  ae  a  history  buff  .1  could  talk  with 
you  for  hours  about  your  lovely  as  well  as 
historic  community. 

But  I  cannot  close  without  a  grateful  word 
of  thanks  to  a  v«ry  special  group  In  this 
audience  tonight. 

I'm  talking  about  the  unselfish  and  dedi- 
cated members  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Voluntary  Serrlc*. 

Tbose  VAV8  participants  who  are  here  to- 
night are  representative  of  the  more  than 
BOO  volunteers  .  Including  nearly  80  teen- 
age youth  volunteers  .  .  .  who  each  year 
give  more  than  38.000  hours  of  their  time  to 
provide  care  and  companionship  .  .  .  con- 
cern and  corapesalon  to  the  patients  In  our 
Hampton  VA  Hospital. 

Their  bcarts  and  hands  have  reached  out 
to  ertend  Hampton's  hospitality  and  help 
to  these  deserving  veterans. 

On  behalf  of  theec  veterans  ...  I  thank 
them  all. 

This  100th  annlveraary  banquet  hosted  by 
the  thoughtful  and  generous  cltlaens  of 
Hampton.  Virginia,  Is  an  event  wMcb  1  shall 
remember  gratefully  .  .  .  and  always. 

It  honors  all  of  u»  In  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration .  .  .  but  especially  the  aWe, 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  are  priv- 
ileged to  serve  the  more  than  1.300  veterans 
In  our  Hampton  VA  hospital  and  domlcHlary 
Center. 

It  has  been  said  ...  and  It  Is  true  .  .  . 
tliat  to  have  a  friend  .  .  one  must  be  a 
Mend. 

I  can  assure  you  tbat  the  VA  Is  Indeed 
proud  tbat  It  baa  aamM  the  friendship  of 
your  lovely  Mayor  .  .  .  your  dlaUnguished 
Concreaaman  .  .  .  your.  Attorney  General  .  ,  . 
and  of  an  of  you  good  people  of  Hampton. 


We  shau  always  try  to  be  a  good  neigh- 
bor ..  .  and  a  constructlye  force  for  good  m 
your  oommunlty. 

Thank  you. 


A   WELCOME   TO   SENATOR 
STEVENSON 

HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or   VIKCINIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  tmiTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1970 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  take  this  opportunity  to  extend  »  per- 
sonal welcome  to  our  newest  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  niinolB  iMr.  SmrmH- 

50N). 

I  have  learned  from  a  newspaper 
arUcle  published  In  my  State  that 
Senator  SirvgHsoH  has  many  ancestors 
who  were  Virginians. 

Indeed.  Virginia  owes  a  considerable 
d*t  to  some  of  the  Senator's  forebears. 
One  of  them.  Dr.  Thomas  Walker,  was 
a  pioneer  explorer  In  the  western  part 
of  Virginia.  Several  held  high  public  of- 
fice In  the  State,  and  one  was  president 
ol  Hampden-Sydney  College. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  concerning  Senator  Stivxksoh's 
Virginia  ancestry  and  published  in  the 
Bedford  Bulletin-Democrat  of  Novem- 
ber 19, 1970.  be  printed  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoah, 
as  follows 


HisaHCKsnT 
Mr  Stevenson,  currently  treasurer  of 
Illinois  la  the  son  of  Adlal  X  Stevenson,  in. 
former  governor  of  IlUnoU.  twice  Democratic 
candldaU  lor  president  and  VS  ambassador 
to  the  United  NaUons.  who  died  In  1»«6. 

The  ne»-  Senator  H  a  great-great-grandson 
of  the  Rev  Dr  Le»l5  Warner  Oreen.  prMl- 
dent  of  Hampden-Sydney  College  from  1848 
to  1868  BJ»  grcat-great-great  grandfather 
was  Willis  Oreen  of  Culpeper  County,  who 
represented  the  CumberUnd  Gap  area  In  the 
Oineral  Assembly  of  Virginia  Mr.  Oreen* 
father  DuB  Green,  married  Ann  WIUU, 
daughter  of  Col.  Henry  Willis,  founder  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  Mildred  Washington 
Willis  only  sister  of  Gen  Oeorge  Washington. 
Mr.  Stevenson  la  a  descendant  of  Col. 
Augustine  Warner,  n.  once  speaker  of  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  Colonel  Warow 
married  Mildred  Reade.  daughter  of  Col. 
George  Brade.  who  was  acting  governor  of 
Vlrnlnla  in  1838-1639  Col.  Reade  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Kings  CouncU  In  1657-1858  from 
York  and  Gloucester  Counties  and  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Burgesses  from  York  County 
in  18S5-1867.  Col  Reade  and  hu  wife,  Ellaa- 
beth  Martlau  Beade.  are  burled  In  the  Grace 
Episcopal  Church  cemetery  In  Yorktown. 

Colonel  Reade  U  a  deecendanc  of  18  of  the 
3S  suietlee  tor  the  observance  of  the  Magna 
Carta,  signed  by  King  John  at  Runnymeade. 
England,  on  June  16.   121» 

The  first  Adlal  K.  Stevenson  married  LeUtla 
Green  a  founder  of  the  Parent-Teacher  As- 
sociation and  for  sereral  years  president 
general  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress 
from  nllnols  and  vlce-preeldent  under  Orover 
Cleveland  from   1888-1887. 

Adlal  E.  Stevenson.  HI  married  Miss  Nancy 
Anderson  of  LoulavlUe.  Ky..  a  8Teat-p~t- 
great -granddaughter  of  eiplorer  Dr.  ThomM 
Walker 


Niw  SxHsroa's  A-icistoa  8x»i.oiii>  Broroao 

Cousrrr 

(By  Kenneth  B.  Crouch  1 

The  newly-elected  United  SUtes  Senator 
from  IlUnoU.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson,  in,  has 
numerous  family  ties  in  Virginia  and  one 
associated  with  Bedford  County. 

Senator-elect  Stevenson  U  a  great-great- 
great-great  grandson  of  the  famous  explorer 
Dr  Thomas  walker  of  "CasUe  HIU".  In  Albe- 
marle County.  Dr.  Walker  was  a  pioneer  «- 
plorer  In  what  Is  now  Bedford  County.  South- 
west Virginia  and  the  first  whit*  man  to 
enter  what  Is  now  Kentucky. 

Dr  Walker  In  1750  with  a  party  Journeyed 
from  his  home  to  enter  Kentucky  at  historic 
Cumberland  Gap,  took  another  route  north- 
ward into  preeene-day  West  Virginia  and 
returned  to  "ols  home  through  the  Shenan- 
doah Valley. 

Kxnxiftia's  Botm 

He  traveled  through  what  Is  now  "'""b 
and  Amherst  CounUee  (then,  like  Bedford 
County,  still  part  of  Albemarle  County)  to 
the  site  of  what  was  Ut«r  to  be  Lynchburg. 
where  be  croeaed  the  Jimse  Blver  Into  Bed- 
ford County  on  March  13.  1750.  HU  diary  of 
March  13  reads  "...  supporting  ourselves 
with  rum.  thread  and  other  neeeaslllee  and 
from  thence  took  the  main  wagon  road  to 
Wood's  on  the  New  River.  It  U  not  well 
cleared  or  beaten  yet,  but  will  be  a  very  good 
one  with  proper  management  ,      . 

the  crossing  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountalnsm 
the  VUlamont  area  he  wrote  ".  The 
aaeent  and  descent  U  »o  easy  that  a  stranger 
would  not  know  when  he  croeaed  the  Ridge." 
and  as  to  approaching  the  present  Roanoke 
area  he  wrote.  "The  great  Uck  on  a  branch 
of  the  Staunton."  Roanoke  city  was  orlgi- 
naUy  called  Big  Lick  and  In  this  area  the 
sueam  Is  known  as  the  Boanoke  (Staunton) 
River. 


SAVE  THE  ECONOMY  WTTH  AN 
INCOMES-PRICE  POUCY 


HON. 


'3 


ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

or  CALirO«KlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  December  16.  1970 

Mr  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  tew 
week£  ago  I  took  a  special  order  to  dis- 
cuss the  disastrous  state  of  the  NaUon  ■ 
economy  and  the  need  for  wage-price 
ctHitroIs.  ^  _ 

Since  that  time.  I  have  found  the  con- 
cept of  controU  as  a  regrettable  neces- 
sity to  be  gaining  acceptance;  there  have 
been  hints  from  the  admimatraUon  that 
jawboning  might  not  be  such  a  bad  idea. 
But  m  the  absence  of  afflrmative  action. 
the  economy  has  continued  to  det«rio- 

I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  three  newspaper  cUpplngs. 
First,  an  editorial  from  th«  Vallejo.  CaUf .. 
Times-Herald,  entitled  Inflation  Not 
Making  Cents."  This  editorial  T«luctanUy 
endorse*  wage-price  controls.  Second,  an 
article  from  the  December  6  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Cold  Economy  Chills  Air- 
lines •'  which  documents  the  conUnulng 
difficulties  of  the  airlines  in  a  deci- 
sionary economy.  Pin&Uy.  also  from  the 
December  6  Post,  a  fascinating  article  by 
Gardiner  C.  Means  entitled  "Curbing 
Prices  That  Got  Away." 

IwfTUATToif  Wen:  Makimo  Cwrra 

The  rowl  sigm  are  oitt  and  U  w«  l«e  our 
"w»y  to  ft  sound  economy  we  have  no  one  else 
to  blame  but  ourselves. 
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This  struck  ttanm  this  pest  week  when  tb« 
Salvfttlon  Army  <lieeloeei1  its  street  coUeoUons 
m  the  ffcinlUftr  ketUee  hsd  dropped  shsrply. 
In  oonducung  a  cross  section  surrey  (cr  opm- 
loos  of  VeUeJo  reeldenu  lor  s  probable 
cause,  we  discovered  unemployment,  infla- 
tion, tight  money  and  pending  layoffs  were 
given  as  the  main  reasons  why  the  collections 
lagged. 

NatlonaUy.  Presldeut  Nixon  and  his  Ooun- 
cU  of  Boonomlc  Advlaon  haTe  Issued  the 
•eeond  "inflation  alert*  in  recent  month*. 
They  cited  price  increases  by  the  automobile, 
oil,  transportation  and  copper  Industries  as 
spurting  Inflation  to  a  near  orbital  height. 

In  addlUon.  they  charged  new  wage  pack- 
ages signed  by  the  auto  Industry  and  out- 
rageotis  de<nands  by  the  railroad  union  and 
others,  make  It  Impoaslble  to  halt  this  trend. 

Meanwhile,  the  coet-of-Uvlng  Index  has 
increased  to  6.6  per  cent,  u  \A  Jump  over 
1MB.  And  at  the  same  time,  unemployment 
continues  to  moxint  with  more  than  six  mll- 
IlOD  persons  out  of  work  at  this  date. 

Looking  hack  to  when  the  doUar  stlU 
packed  a  punch  in  buying  power,  one  could 
Bce  the  beginning.  Wages  went  up,  then 
manufacturer*  raised  their  prices.  This 
meant  prices  also  Jumped.  This  continued 
year  by  year  until  now  we  face  a  situation  In 
which  our  dollar  U  worth  slightly  more  than 
a  quarter  in  buying  power. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  the  "dime  ddllar" 
predicted  by  Jenkln  Uoyd  Jones,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tulsa  Tribune,  m  a  speech 
m  1969,  la  Just  around  the  comer. 

Does  It  make  sense  to  wait  until  this  hap- 
pens? Or  do  we  act  now  to  suhlllae  our 
economy  to  end  inflaUon  and  unemployment 
and  to  restore  the  value  of  our  dollar? 

In  a  free  enterprise  system,  no  sound,  logi- 
cal thinking  person  wants  more  regulations, 
MpeolallF  fr«m  the  national  level.  This  Is 
contrary  lo  all  principles  of  a  free  market 
eoooomy.  However,  every  effort  xised  during 
th  past  30  years  has  failed  to  end  this  up- 
ward spiral  of  Inflation.  It  u  obvious,  then, 
that  something  new  must  be  tried. 

Does  It  have  to  be  a  freeae  .  .  .  the  clamp- 
ing of  a  Ud  on  prtces  and  wages  where  they 
are? 

While  It  was  uncomfortable  and  unfair  to 
some  during  the  period  of  World  War  U.  the 
wage  and  price  celling  did  work  then.  Is  It 
being  foolish  to  assume  It  cant  work  again? 

We  think  It  will  work.  And  as  distasteful 
as  a  wage-price  free»e  Is,  we  believe  moet 
Americans  would  prefer  Uiat  to  a  "dime  dol- 
lar" for  Inflation  does  not  make  cents. 

Cold  Bcowoirr  Chills  AnLzifU:    Poa   Ra- 

NZWZD    ViCOK.    AnUJNES    SXTOCKST    A    BTTTKa 

Tbwtc — Fa«k  iNcmxASKS 

(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

The  alrUnes  are  about  to  loee  one  of  their 
moet  cherished   adrertlsemenu. 

For  yean,  the  mdiistry  has  been  t>oast- 
ing — the  Air  Tran^xsrt  Association  still 
hrrrailfiastf  the  claim  In  radio  advertlse- 
nienta — that  average  air  fares  today  are  low- 
er than  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
decade.  It  sounds  comforting:  It  is,  unques- 
tionably, astute  public  relations  In  a  nation 
preoccupied  with  InflatloD. 

Unfortunately  for  the  airlines,  this  stic- 
ceeaful  piece  of  publicity  wlU  soon  be  ren- 
dered obsolete  by  a  wave  of  fare  increases. 

like  many  other  regulated  mdnstriee,  the 
airlines  have  been  trooping  to  their  govern- 
ment overlords  with  growing  re^fularity. 
pleading  for  higher  prices  ftnd  bemoaning 
th*  current  state  of  the  economy  which. 
they  say,  ha*  left  them  the  innocent  vlotlms 
of  higher  owta,  lackluster  |isiiiisnir  timfflc 
•ud  piunglng  profile  At  icaet  five  ttnea  in 
the  iMt  two  years,  the  OtrU  Aeronautic* 
Board  ha*  provided  partisJ  satisfaction.  Al- 
though some  of  the  adjustments  have  been 
sioall,  thMr  cumulative  Impact  has  not;  A 
fact,  It  probably  has  neutrallaed  a  decade  of 
prla*  raductlsn*. 
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That  tho—  reduction*  occurred  1*  a  some- 
what myatertou*.  but  undenlabU  fact.  Cap- 
italizing on  the  newfound  efficiency  of  Jet* 
(which  fly  faster  and  carry  more  people  than 
the  piston  planes  did)  and  an  exuberant 
economy,  the  airlines  did  not  cut  regular 
coach  fares,  but  introduced  *  variety  of  pro- 
nwttonal  rates  cntitUng  certain  cl**see*  of 
passengere  to  travel  at  huge  dlBoounta  from 
the  normal  price*.  Standby  youth  fares,  for 
example,  originally  ellced  60  p*r  cent  off  the 
r^ular  fare.  "Dlsoover  Axnavlca"  fares 
(valid  for  tripe  between  7  acid  30  days)  Ini- 
tially sold  at  a  3S  per  cent  dleoount  from  the 
standard  coach  fare. 

By  196fl.  more  than  40  per  cent  of  &U  do- 
mestic air  travel  w*a  being  flown  on  pro- 
motional fsres.  Naturaay,  theee  discount 
prices  lowered  the  airlines'  "yield" — the  aver- 
age revenue  they  received  for  every  mile  a 
passenger  flew  (toul  revenue  divided  by  to- 
tal paseenger  miles) — aJthongh  any  loeeee 
were  more  than  offset  by  Increases  In  trafBc. 
Meeaured  In  cent*  collected  per  mile,  the 
airlines'  yield  over  the  last  decade  consti- 
tute* the  major  piece  of  evidence  for  their 
claim  that  the  average  fare  level  has  de- 
cimed: 

Cents  (per  revenue  passenger  mOe) 
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IDM   J  IJ 
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Already,  tha  flgnrt«  Bbow  that  prices  are 
beginning  lo  creep  up  acaln.  Eren  these  sta- 
tlstlea,  however,  do  not  reflect  the  full  Impact 
of  the  Increaaee.  In  19«9,  there  were  Wo:  a 
3,8  per  cent  adjuetment  In  February  and  a 
6.86  per  cent  change  In  October:  the  second 
change  had  only  a  MnaU  effect  on  lart  year's 
figure*.  TTie  laat  average  yield  stands  at  5.83 
centt  (for  the  H  months  ending  September 
1970)  and  again  this  atatlatlc  falls  to  regis- 
ter accurately  three  fare  ralaea  In  the  last 
six  months. 

Por  Individual  travelers,  the  differences  are 
more  vUIble.  especlany  on  short  nights 
where,  as  a  result  of  a  new  formula  for  cal- 
culating fares,  pricei  have  risen  precipi- 
tously Take  three  heavily  traveled  routes 
and  compare: 

Washlngton-to-New  York.  Dec  IWIB. 
tl7  06    now.  t2t.  Jan.  1071.  •37. 

New  Tork-to-Chlcago,  Dae.  !»«».  M«JO. 
DOW.  MS.  Jan.  1971.  no  change. 

New  Tork-to-San  Francisco.  Dec.  IMS. 
81Sa.3&.  now,  flM.  Jan.  1971.  no  change. 

(Prloee  Include  federal  tai.  raised  from  » 
percent  to  B  per  cent  In  July.  1970). 

Promotional  fare  redactions  are  also  be- 
ginning to  vaporUe.  A  recent  decision,  for 
example,  cut  the  discount  for  youth  fares 
to  one-third  of  the  regular  ticket  price: 
•■Discover  America"  trips  are  now  limited  to 
fllghls  of  more  than  l.BOO  miles,  and  the 
discount  (previously  reduced  from  aS  to 
ao  percent  1  may  shrink  to  16  per  cent  dur- 
ing peak  summer  traveling  monttis. 

Behind  these  flflruree  Ue  what  one  alrune 
eiBcutlve  calls  "our  worst  period  In  SS 
yean"  The  sense  of  Impending  doom  u 
wldly  shared.  More  than  half  the  11  major 
trunk  airlines  win  probably  finish  with  loesea 
this  year. 

Airline  pasasngara  probably  aenae  the  In- 
dustry's dlfflcultlas  remotely.  If  at  all.  On  a 
lew  Bights,  some  of  the  frills  have  disappeared 
(example:  morning  movies  on  some  TWA 
ftlgjiwi.  Oarrlors  have  started  eUmlnallng 
•ome  dally  fllgbta  to  out  ooata;  on  the  top 
1  000  loutea.  reductions  amount  to  about  3 
p^  (^Bt  (SI  340  of  10,100  fllgbU).  acoord- 
Ing  to  the  Air  Transport  Aaaoelatton.  PUsta, 
stawardasaaa,  and  darks  are  being  firad.  In 
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1970.  ATA  calmlatw.  about  6.000  >ob*  wlU 
vanish  (out  of  total  Mnplorment  of  about 
aoo.ooo). 

The  severity  of  the  airline*'  problem*  have 
exoeeded  even  the  most  p*salml*Uc  of  fore- 
casts. Throughout  the  last  decade,  the  Indus- 
try feasted  upon  a  pbenomenal  rate  of  traffic 
growth;  in  1908  It  was  16  per  cent  and  last 
year— oonsldered  disappointing  by  airline* — 
It  was  nearly  10  per  oent.  At  the  beginning  of 
1970,  CAB  stafl  economist*  iseued  a  dooms- 
day projection  of  a  six  per  cent  growth  rata, 
which  would  have  been  the  lowest  since  IMtl** 
1  per  cent.  In  fact,  travel  ha*  been  stagnant, 
and  at  be«t  may  Increase  one  or  two  percen- 
tage point*.  The  economy^  tlowdown  has 
lasted  longer  and  deterred  more  people  from 
flying  than  the  growth -oriented  airline  exec- 
utlvea  ever   suspected   possible. 

The  carriers  have  also  suffered  from  the 
doleful  effect*  of  inflaUon.  lAbor  ooet».  reck- 
oned to  conatltute  about  half  Oie  Industry's 
expenses,  are  rUlng  at  a  rate  of  about  U  per 
cent  annually,  according  to  the  ATA.  The  cost 
of  other  Items  (fuel,  landing  fees,  food)  is 
also  climbing  and.  on  top  of  everything,  the 
carriers  are  now  receiving  and  paying  for  the 
new  Boeing  747s  at  a  pries  of  more  than  tas 
mOUoXL. 

If  many  of  these  pressure*  defy  easy  con- 
trol by  any  one  airline — ^Indtistry  offlcUl* 
like  to  point  out,  for  example,  that  the  747s 
had  to  be  ordered  three  years  ago  when 
traffic  growth  and  the  appearance*  of  a 
permanent  nUracle — the  carriers  have  added 
small  problem*  of  their  own  invention.  A 
we II -publicized  "seat  war."  for  example,  has 
caused  many  of  them  extra  outlays  United 
inituted  the  struggle  among  big  airlines  by 
aitopting  flve-abreast  (Instead  of  six)  seat- 
ing on  flights  to  California:  TWA  countered 
by  nsfurblahlng  Its  plane*  and  inaugurating 
"ambassador  service."  The  cost  to  TWA 
alone:  M  million. 

The  airlines'  deteriorating  pn^ts  have 
also  strained,  probably  Inevitably,  the  In- 
dustry's relations  with  its  government  reg- 
ulator, the  CAB. 

The  industry  has  wanted  It  both  ways  for 
the  CAB:  less  regulation  on  faree  (allowing 
tham  to  rise  and  offset  declining  profit*) 
and  stricter  regulation  where  non-price 
"competition"  Is  involved.  Some  ofllclala  at 
.\inerlcan  Airlines,  for  example,  decry  the 
fact  that  the  agency  did  not  stop  the  "seat 
war."  American.  TWA  and  United  also  asked 
for  permission  to  engage  in  Joint  talks  to 
plan  flight  redTJctions  on  IS  major  routes 
wbera  the  camera  compete;  the  CAB. 
though  not  entirely  discarding  the  prece- 
dent-setting suggestion,  refused— partially 
because  the  camera  included  some  rout«t 
where  they  are  making  profits. 

Compounding  these  dtvappolntments — for 
legal  reasons,  one  fare  request  wm*  also  de> 
[i]ed— has  been  a  strange  love-hate  affair 
with  the  CAB**  new  chairman.  Secor  D. 
Browne.  Browne's  appolntznent  in  late  IMO 
was  greeted  with  unreatralDed  Industry  «n- 
Otuslasm  ("Santa  Glaus"  was  the  way  one 
Wall  Street  analyst  dascritMd  Mm),  and  th* 
new  chairman,  an  articulate.  mulUUngual 
engineer  from  the  Massachusetta  Instttute 
of  Technology,  loudly  proclaimed  the  D«ed 
to  restoi«  "eonfldenoe"  to  the  alrUnee — pre- 
sumably by  demonstrating  that  the  agency 
was  not  out  of  touch  with  their  dlfflcxtltlea. 
He  spoke  favorably  of  fare  Increase*. 

A  year  later.  Browne  has  suffered  a  bruis- 
ing fall  from  the  industry's  grwoe.  Ue  is  a 
frequent  target  of  p^ibllc  and  prl^-ate  Jibee. 
"In  my  opinion,  Browne  seldom  votes  accord- 
ing to  his  pubUc  OT  private  utterances."  says 
one  Waehington  airline  lawyer  acidly. 

Browne  probably  generated  some  of  this  In- 
gratitude by  inflating  todustry  hopes  and  by 
engaging  In  some  promiscuous  pubUc  rpeak- 
Ing.  In  one  interview,  for  example,  he  ca«u- 
ally  mentioned  that  "oBe  or  two  Oying  Penn 
Central*  (might)  plunge  Wxn  the  sUe*  and 
■tok  in  a  sea  of  red'—*  oomment  that  did 
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pun. 


witb  tliAt.  •irtln*  BMCuUves  mfty  ilmplr 
tuTs  jl«l(l«l  to  th*  t«mpt»tion  to  btam* 
y-nnyT^—  •!•«  for  Uielr  {voblams. 

WImM;  p™oooupl«s  mo«  executtT**!*  pc«J- 
1«.  A  prolongwl  p«^  ot  "'^^^■^"fv^ 
naagBtWrilngm.  tbey  -y.  wtU  tmp^  to«4r 
4UUtT  to  mU  n»w  •tock.  mUliic  Um  cspttel 
n««a«d  to  build  iww  fuUltlw  uid  buy  iftrgvr, 
at  rtTlln'^t    •"  offBet  to  mflfttlon. 


Xren  If  tb«  plui  could  be  suooawful.  It 

would  be  a  highly  «pen»l«  wmy  to  oontrol 

inJUtlon.   It   oelto  for    •omathlng  Uto  flw 

miiuon   man-ye«ri   of   ldl«   manpower   and 

''^^:ZIZr7ZiM~A^^nXarD»  are  conunon  to     eoma   •«»    bUllon    of    potantlal   produoUOT 

^iJS^^iS^SS'proflii  wlU  pcobeMj  f»-  and  the  oorti  o*  •«^**^P5\^  «™"  "^^^^ 

S^MSSLSo-^/Mean^rtiUe.  the  tare  matoi  the  planned  oort  •lOO  bllUcm. 

curre  kaapa  adnsdhc  upwafda.  A  year-loo*  ^  mMaoxAxa  FaoaLMi 

Ui»«»tl«at»oo  of  pftoe  lereU  emli  next  spring;  Howerer,  there  la  bo  reaaon  to  e^eot  that  , „ 

the  airllnm  want— and  probably  wiU  ««—  ^^^  orolonged  period  of  ata^naUcm  contcm-  went  down.  Management  al»o  adhered  to  the 

fcootber  inmiaae.  TtMj  ttUI  alao  need  a  ae»  p;^^^  m  the  i>lan  would  ellmlnau  admin-  guldeposw  to  a  considerable  extent,  though 

Istrative    Inflation,    Although    the    planned  Dot  as  closely  aa  labor. 


Oaoal  meaeures  to  expand  demand.  It  might 
have  been  one  o(  the  mo«  spectacular  ooun- 
tercyollcal  programs  on  record. 

The  second  case  InvolTee  the  Kennedy 
guldepoets.  Prealdent  Kennedy  called  on 
labor  and  management  to  abide  by  wage  and 
price  guldepoata  In  a  period  In  which  be  waa 
attempting  to  expand  aggregate  demand  in 
order  to  achieve  full  production  and  employ- 
ment. Big  labor  adhered  to  the  guldepoeu  for 
approximately  three  years,  »o  that  labor  cost 
per  unit  of  real  induatrlal  output  actually 


ftdvfrtlsement. 

CoaaiHa  Patcas  That  Oct  Aw*t 
(By  Oardlner  O.  Ueazu) 
(A  promliMnt  gorcnunant  eoonooUst 

the  Jlew  Deal.  M eaaa  was  ooauthor,  with 

Adcdf  A-  Berle,  o*  "The  Modem  Corporation 

and  PttTate  Property.") 

The  ftrat  phaae  of  President  Nixon's  game 
plAn  to  control  inflation  ha*  already  proved 
a  failure.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  planned 
reduction  in  production  and  employment  has 
been  exceeded.  Inflation  baa  not  been  brought 
\inder  control. 

Pricea  in  the  more  concentrated  markets 
such  as  autoa  and  steel  continue  to  rise  al- 
though this  rlae  has  been  masked  by  the  fall 
In  competitive  market  prlcee  su<di  aa  Ihoee  tor 
farm  producte.  foods  and  lumber. 

This  proaenta  the  country  with  the  need 


contraction  haa  been  exceeded,  there  U 
sign  of  a  decline  In  the  rate  of  price  Increase 
In  the  more  concentrated  roarkeu.  And 
when  demand  waa  expanded  to  achieve  full 
employment  to  the  future,  this  not  only 
would  cauaa  a  leglUmaU  rise  In  markec- 
dominated  prices  but  would  relnfwoe  the 
prijceea  of  edminlatraUve  inflaUon  long  be- 
fore full  employment  was  reached. 

Such  Inflation  grows  out  of  the  use  of 
market  power  and  cannot  be  controlled 
through  monetary  and  ttscal  measures-  This 
leeson  is  being  learned  in  all  of  the  major 
Industrial  countries. 

Because  monetary  and  flacal  maararea 
elooe  cannot  bring  about  both  full  employ- 
ment and  price  stability,  the  country  U  faced 
with  two  problems:  the  immediate  neceailty 

of  getting  back  to  full  employment  aa  quickly 

for  an  emergency  program  to  get  us  back  to     ^  r>oMible  with  minimum  Inflation,  and  the 


full  employment  under  conditions  which  rec 
ognlse  the  reaaonj  for  the  failure  of  the  Preal- 
dent'a  game  plan  and  take  Into  cooslderatlon 
what  would  be  required  to  restrain  the  kind 
of  Inflation  we  have  been  experiencing. 

The  Prealdent's  game  plan  Is  deatgned  in 
terma  of  claaalcal  textbook  theory  under 
which  simultaneous  recession  and  Inflation 
are  theoretically  Impossible.  It  treats  the  In- 
flation of  recent  yean  as  solely  a  product  of 
excess  demand  and  a  resulting  "pervaalve  in- 
f^«*tnTi-mir\rintwft "  Tel  by  the  end  of  1069. 
excessive  demand  had  been  largely  elLmlnatcd 
through  the  budget  surplus  bequeathed  to 
the  present  ulmlnlstraUon  and  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve's  restrlctl^a  monetary  policies. 

The  plan  was  »o  contract  ■ggiegate  de- 
mand to  a  point  well  below  that  needed  to 
nipport  full  employment,  hold  it  well  below 
the  full  employment  level  for  two  yeeje  and 
than  expand  It  to  bring  production  up  to  Its 
potential  to  early  1873,  a  goal  now  apparenUy 
rerleed  to  mld-lBTS.  This  game  plan  takes 
no  account  of  the  actual  behavior  of  ad- 
ministered prtoas  and  wage  rate*  In  the  In- 
(Metrles  tn  which  big  bualness  and  big  labor 
play  a  major  role. 


BEperlseaos  haa  shown  tbat  even  where 
ttere  ts  saoasalTe  onetnployment,  the  prices 
tn  tb«  mors  oaocanlj<at*d  induatrlee  are  like- 
ly to  rtae.  This  fei  being  oonflrmed  currently 
by  the  centtnoed  rlae  e(  admlnlatared  prices 
white  market  prices  go  down. 

In  tbe  last  three  months,  foor  importaat 
market-dominated  categories  (farm  pTod- 
ucts.  food,  lumber  products  and  notiferroui 
metals)  have  gone  down  an  ersrage  of  9 J 
per  cent,  or  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  a  year, 
imus  fbin^  Important  admlnistrstlon-doinl- 
nated  cataaorlea  (Meal,  machinery,  aotomo- 
bUas  M^  nonmstaUle  minerals^  have  gone 
up  sji  aTsrage  of  34  per  cent  or  at  the  >«te 
of  0-0  per  cent  a  year. 

Furthsraaore,  the  admlnlstervd-pnoe  In- 
cxeasaa  cnnnot  geoanUy  be  attributed  to 
WM*  imiife  The  Oommmm  Department 
index  at  labor  cos*  per  onlt  of  output  for 
tlM  eoaporaU  aaetar  Aows  no  stgnlfloant 
mm  SIM  la-  the  last  two  qoartara  «&!!•,  ao- 
aerdUH  to  tba  tarvn  o(  Current  Bvatnasa 
-  ^^        to   proflto   —   *--  *'■— ' 


longer-run  taak  of  malntnlnlng  full  employ- 

coent   without   inflation. 

The  first  is  essentially  slu  emergency  prob- 
lem which  can  be  tackled  by  measures  which 
ml^t  not  be  feasible  or  effective  In  the  long 
run.  It  has  taken  tiie  admlnlstrat tern's 
plannM  eootraotlon  Isaa  than  13  months  to 
bring  the  economy  from  3.4  percent  unem- 
ployment to  Itfi  preeent  level  of  stagnation. 
An  emcrgtncy  expansion  program  should 
aim  to  get  beck  to  3.4  percent  unecnployment 
within  a  year. 

The  means  for  expanding  aggregate  de- 
mand are  weU  underatood.  The  big  problem 
requiring  a  new  approach  is  how  to  sit  on 
the  Ud  of  adQilntstered  prtcea  while  the  ex- 
pansion goee  on. 

Controlling  administrative  InflaUon  should 
not  be  confused  with  holding  down  prices 
In  a  demand  inflation.  The  head  of  steam 
generated  by  excess  demand  Ls  hard  to  con- 
trol, and.  If  contained.  Is  likely  to  produce 
loflatlon  when  the  controls  arc  removed. 

Admlnlstretlve  inflation,  on  the  otho* 
baad,  rseults  from  the  very  oonsiderable 
area  of  dtacretlon  involved  In  the  setting  at 
prices  and  the  arrlvlug  at  wage  rates  by  big 
business  and  big  labor.  The  problem  of  con- 
trol Is  to  limit  the  arbitrary  use  of  market 
power  within  this  area  of  discretion. 

There  is  good  reason  why  big  buslnesa  and 
big  labor  should  be  willing  to  accept  gnid- 
ence  in  thU  field  In  order  to  avoid  inflation. 
Bach  business  and  each  union  has  a  strong 
Interest  In  seeing  that  everybody  else  uses 
market  power  resiwaslhly.  But  acting  alone, 
ihelr  specific  interest  Ui  higher  prices  and 
wagM  for  then:iselveB  leads  to  inflationary  In- 
Lusnoe.  and  only  government  can  give  the 
coordination  neceaaary  to  aahleva  their  oom- 
mon  interest. 


Two  pettoetlme  eq>erlenose  with  eoo- 
nomle  guSdaaot  by  government  indicate  the 
poealblUty  of  Ita  euoeass.  In  the  aa^y  days 
of  the  Depi— Inn.  Praaiaeat  Hoover  oallad 
in  the  leadant  of  Mg  buatnasa  and  psnuaiUrt 
tham.  In  Ok*  IntarvsU  of  prc^Mrtty  lor  aU, 
toagxw  not  to  isc^  im^  fXm.  fbiB -wm  b^ 
roiw  the  day*  of  big  vmooa.  yet  big  boiinea 
kapt  Its  xxmlae.  It  wm  not  vnta  tlM  busl- 


to    ttie  third     kapt  Its  jxarilae. 


In  the  end,  labor  ceased  to  follow  the 
guldepoete  because  of  a  basic  flaw  In  their 
design.  The  wage  guidepost  took  account 
only  of  Increaaee  In  productivity  and  failed 
to  make  allowance  for  increases  In  the  cost 
of  Uving  which  resulted  from  a  Isgltimat* 
rise  in  market-dominated  prices. 

Because  of  this  flaw.  Labor  lost  nearly  half 
of  the  productivity  gains  to  which  It  was 
entlUed  before  It  dsparted  from  the  guide- 
poet.  If  the  Kennedy  plan  had  included  a 
suitable  cost  of  living  prorlalon  and  If  man- 
agement had  cooperated  more  closely,  the 
reflation  plan  could  have  been  an  outetand- 
lug  success  Instead  of  only  a  partial  one. 

The  emergency  program  suggested  below 
would  build  on  the  oommon  Intereat  in 
nehleving  full  employment  and  mlnlmlaed 
Inflation.  It  would  provide  prloe  and  wage 
guidance  as  to  what  increases  were  Inti- 
mate. It  wotUd  focus  on  the  actions  of  big 
business  and  big  labor.  It  would  use  the 
power  of  published  analysis  and  public  opin- 
ion to  encourage  adherence  to  the  program. 
Furthermore,  the  program  would  be  baaed 
on  a  clear  recogniuon  that  the  preaent  oltua- 
Uon  la  indeed  an  emergency.  It  Is  certainly 
an  emergency  for  the  more  than  four  mil- 
lion persons  currently  looking  for  work 
^nA  not  able  to  find  It.  It  Is  siso  an  enurr- 
gency  for  the  many  business  firms  approach- 
ing or  teetering  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 
It  Is  hardly  a  normal  eltuatlon  for  that  half 
d  Industry  that  Ls  operaUng  at  leas  than  7B 
par  ocot  of  capacity.  Its  treatment  aa  an 
amargeooy  win  tadUtate  the  adoption  of 
temporary  meaaursa. 

A  OUXDAirCK  IMnaiTICKieT 

■me  in»T"  Instruments  proposed  for 
launching  tba  prcgram  would  consiat  of  (1) 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  directed  to  aU 
parties  at  interest,  declaring  the  eoonomlo 
emergency  and  pointing  In  general  terms  to 
the  actions  appropriate  to  each,  and  (3)  a 
Angle  piece  of  new  eoMCVanoy  legtalation  set- 
ung  up  a  temporary  Knsrgeney  Ouldano* 
Board  to  provide  price  and  wage  guidance  to 
big  business  and  big  labor. 

The  Joint  resolution  oould  state  the  char- 
Mjter  of  the  emergency,  set  forth  the  shape 
o*  the  program  which  was  being  adopted, 
outline  the  time  schedule  for  reflation,  set 
a  time  limit  for  the  program,  call  on  all 
Interested  parties  for  eooperatSon  ud  indi- 
cate to  general  what  would  eonscttnte  co- 
operation for  each. 

In  particular.  It  might  request  the  Presi- 
dent to  call  together  the  leaders  of  big  busl- 
Dses,  aa  did  Mr.  Hoover  In  an  earlier  emer- 
ganoy  and  Ukvwlae  the  leaders  of  big  labor, 
^nA  sik  each  group  to  agree  to  ooopezmte  with 
the  temponrr  price  and  vrage  guidance  board 
for  the  duration  ef  the  amergeiuy. 

On  flseal  pohcy,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Oonunictee  f6r  Xconceilc  Development 
might  be  adopted.  It  calls  for  a  budget  that 
should  be  *  uttle  mote  than  balanoed  at  tuU 
•mploymant  but  would  run  an  tntentlcnal 
llaflcAt  at  ksas  than  full  employmsnt.  Or  dof- 
tng  the  emergency,  an  even  greater  but  tcas- 
porary  deficit  mlgbt  be  aimed  at  in  crdat  to 
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reduce  the  extent  of  the  monetary  exftanafon 
that  would  be  required. 

On  monetary  policy,  tbe  joint  resolution 
cotild  direct  tbe  Federal  Roserre  Board  (I) 
to  cooperate  with  tbe  administration  and 
the  temporary  guidance  boiurd  In  designing 
and  carrying  out  an  immedlnte  reflation  pro- 
gram, and  (3)  to  expand  and  control  the 
ootmtry^  Mock  of  money  Just  enough  to 
support  aggregate  demand  at  the  level  neo- 
eesary  for  reaching  the  goal  of  the  eroergen- 
ey  program  in  the  light  of  the  budget  poli- 
cies adopted. 

Tbe  new  Kmergency  Outdance  Board  could 
be  set  up  within  tbe  administrative  arm  of 
the  gov«mment  or  independent  of  the  Preri- 
dent  and  dbeotly  reeponslble  to  Congress,  aa 
Is  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board.  In  either  case. 
It  would  be  temporary  and  eould  be  dis- 
mantled at  the  end  of  the  emergency. 

Tbe  board  should  be  composed  of  a  ittall 
group  of  dletlngulshed  Individuals  respected 
by  buslneas,  labor  and  oonsiunere  but  not 
representing  these  Interests,  with  a  chair- 
man well  versed  In  the  operations  of  gorem- 
ment.  It  would  presumably  have  no  povreie  to 
foree  particular  price  or  wage  actions.  Rather, 
Ita  effeetlTeness  would  depend  on  the  agree- 
rasBt  of  big  business  and  big  labor  to  co- 
operate, on  the  fairness  of  its  guidelines,  on 
the  pAblleatlon  of  the  reports  to  It  by  big 
biMinsai  and  big  labor  Justifying  proposed 
or  actual  prloe  or  wage  tocreases  .-uid.  to  5pe- 
otai  oaaes,  a  board  reoommendatton  agalnat 
Buch  tocreases  or  for  s  rollback.  It  AiooMI, 
however,  have  power  to  subpoenas  records 
for  use  to  extreme  coses. 

The  board's  responsibility  might  properly 
be  limited  to  pricing  to  the  more  coneen- 
tnted  lodastnes.  The  leglslstion  setting 
forth  tm  powere  and  reBponslbUttlee  might 
•pacify,  for  example,  that  the  board  must 
be  oonoerned  with  ffubstantial  price  to- 
creases tjy  any  bostosas  having  aasets  of,  say. 
one-half  billloa  dollars  or  more  and  with  any 
bualneai  supplying,  say,  SO  per  cent  of  any 
•uhatanttal  market. 

It  might  also  be  ooncemed  with  price  In- 
ereaseu  by  buetneas  enterprises  having,  say, 
gioa  million  aasets  or  supplying,  say,  10  per 
cent  of  any  substauttat  martost  provided  that 
either  the  buslneas  voluntarily  aocepts  such 
guidance  or  a  boani  esamlner  makes  a  find- 
tog  that  such  guidance  Is  essential  to  tbe 
success  of  the  program 

The  board  should  be  empowered  to  re- 
quire that  any  bustoess  or  union  subject  to 
lu  emecgezu:^'  gnUtance  should  fUe  an  eco- 
nomic JxBtifteatlon  for  any  substantial  prloe 
or  wage  increase  Involving  a  substantial 
volume  of  output.  In  order  not  to  be  over- 
whelmed with  an  excessive  number  of  cases, 
the  board  would  need  to  devriop  prooedures 
for  selecting  the  more  filgnlflc&nt  cases  vrhich 
rvquire  board  Judgment  and  recommenda- 
tion, those  to  be  handled  through  pubtlc 
teartogs  and  attendant  publicity  and  thoee 
tor  which  staff  consultation  and  negotlatlan 
would  appear  sufficient. 

Large  tostltutlons,  oorporate  or  union,  are 
not  Immune  to  public  opinion.  Tlieir  laMlars 
know  that  tbelr  ver^  sice  makes  tbem 
TUlnerable.  Tbe  flndings  of  a  distinguished 
board  are  likely  to  have  considerable 
penoaslve  effect.  It  Is  res  eon  able  to 
•■peet  that,  for  the  limited  duration  of 
the  emergency,  they  would  respond  wttb  the 
degree  of  cooperation  necessary  to  make  this 
an  effective  device  for  restraining  admlnls- 
tratlve  inflation. 

THX    LOHGKB   HAtn. 

The  emergency  measures  should  not  be  ez- 
pKted  to  reaolTe  the  long-tcnn  problem  of 
admlnlartrmtlve  inflation  which  will  still  per- 
sist after  the  emergency  has  been  overoocne. 
In  the  absence  of  some  new  program,  the 
country  vrill  constantly  be  faced  with  thf 
dll*'"^*  of  inflation  and  unamplofmant. 
ActtiaHy.  an  economy  which  is  running  well 
•bould  bare  neither  inflation  nor  serlooi  un- 
employment. 


EXtttelONS  OF  REMARKS 

Those  who  suggest  that  a  3  or  3  par  cent 
annual  rise  to  prices  la  acceptable  are  olnvply 
not  looking  for  a  well-nmtUng  eoonotny. 
Likewise,  those  who  accept  3.4  per  cent  tin- 
employment  aa  anything  except  an  totadm 
goal  are  accepting  a  badly  running  economy. 

They  are  saying  that,  rather  than  totcrfere 
with  the  abuse  of  market  power,  they  are  sal- 
Isfled  that  there  should  conttouously  be  more 
than  3^  million  workara  looking  for  work 
and  unable  to  ftod  It;  that  the  country 
should  aim  to  throw  away  some  ?20  billion  of 
potential  production  a  year,  and  tbat  the 
burden  of  avoiding  Inflation  should  be 
plAoed  on  those  least  able  to  bear  It. 

The  emergency  guidance  program  and  Its 
success  or  failure  should  give  us  clues  as  to 
tbe  permanent  institutional  ohangee  which 
might  be  needed  to  provide  a  well-running 
free  enterprise  system  in  the  presence  of 
substantial  market  power  to  the  more  con- 
centrated industries. 
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KINTH  AWWUAIiOHIO  VAUiET  JAZZ 
FBffrrVAL 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESBNTATTVBB 

WednesdttV.  DeccTriber  16,  H70 
Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  baok  in 
August  1  had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  ninth  annual  Ohio  Valley  Jazz 
F^.«tlval,  and  In  going  through  some  flies 
while  packing  up  my  ofDce.  I  came  across 
thefic  news  articles  which  recalled  that 
happy  event.  I  thought  our  coUesguee 
niight  like  to  share  a  little  In  that 
memorable  occashm  and  «>  take  this  op- 
portunity to  insert  In  the  IUcohd  an 
article  from  the  Cincinnati  Post  and 
Times  Star  of  August  17,  1970.  and  one 
from  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  ol  the 
sama  data: 

ONffTAGX  AJa>  BaCKaTAGE  *T  Jus  PkariTAL 

(By  Jerry  Stein) 

Scone  "Qiants"  returned  to  Oroaley  Pield 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  but  they  were  not 
of  the  San  Pranclacx>  verlety  nor  did  they  play 
baaeball.  They  came  to  play  Jazz  at  the  ninth 
annual  Ohio  Valley  Jazx  Peatlval  before  a 
crowd  of  19.000  who  sat  under  moonlight 
Saturday  to  Usteu  and  8.000  who  suooeeded 
in  wishing  away  drtxEles  on  Sunday. 

The  excitement  aotually  ttarted  on  Satur- 
day seTeral  hoiUTi  before  the  mualc  began  for 
pcoduc«r  Oeorge  Weln  who  acted  «e  emcee 
for  the  two  conecru.  One  of  bis  ticket  outlets 
was  robbed  of  $6000. 

As  tbe  grandstand  and  the  tlO  aeats  on  the 
Held  filled,  Oeorge  was  ready  to  rerlve  plane 
for  a  three-day  featWal  n«t  year  By  Sunday 
when  many  of  the  seats  held  nothing  but  air, 
he  was  back  down  to  two  concerts  for  II. 

Tbe  Saturday  etening  show  was  deOnltelr 
the  night  fcr  aorloue  )i^  tens  to  attend.  ITie 
list  as  headed  by  Barbie  Mann,  tbe  Fan  of 
)aH,  who  received  npt  aftbantion  fxom  the 
crowd  with  his  Tlrtuoso  playing. 

In  the  prc^ram  Uann  was  listed  last.  I 
asked  Herble  If  that  is  not  a  bad  spot  because 
audiences  are  likely  to  be  exhausted  by  the 
final  set  (SaturdBys  concert  deapne  n^>ect* 
able  pMinf  went  fire  boun) . 

-Ite  not  playing  laat,*  said  the  Uann  who 
^}orted  a  wUte  taccads  vset  volt.  In  pn>- 
l^ams  tbara  ar«  tibrae  way*  to  plaos  you: 
Alphabetically,  in  order  of  appearance  or  the 
«ay  tbe  printsr  thteki  it  will  kxik  bettar. 

■*&  la  aora  dtoaolt  to  be  tba  flxat  oominc 
on  tnit  other  than  that  I  dont  mind.  If  y«u*r« 
good  enonCh,  Ton  can  offHHt  lattgoa."  Bb 
was  good  enough. 


While  Kenny  BurreU  Quartet  waa  traaUat 
the  audience  to  the  sophlstloated.  oool  sound 
and  Sonny  Qtltt  took  up  his  saxophuae, 
singer  Robarta  Flack  who  had  donned  a  gold 
metallic  Afro-oheath  and  barcfeet  for  the 
occasion  paused  to  dlaotias  the  songs  she 
sings. 

"I  really  don't  consider  myself  a  ja^ 
■Inger/'  Boberu  explained,  "jseb  overlaps  into 
so  many  araaa.  lliere  ara  many  ao-called  j^ 
•Ingva  but  really  only  a  few  ting  Jan  suoh 
as  CarmUL  MacBae." 

Boberta  patised  to  pet  a  dog  that  had  not 
only  gotten  M>n«>*^^  in  free  but  also  a  ooupla 
hundred  fleas  that  were  using  him  as  a  ItioA 
of  fur-lined  taxi.  "I  dont  sing  anything  I 
dont  feel.  Uy  philosophy  about  chooelng 
songs  is  this:  I  must  be  able  to  pereonaUy 
identify  with  It  or  X  must  be  able  to  relata 
to  It, 

"Vor  Uutanoe.  Xove  for  Sale*  la  a  aoag  I 
can  relate  to.  t  think  of  tbe  woman  in  the 
aong  aa  a  woman  who  Is  forced  to  sell  her 
t>ody  to  make  a  linng.  My  Interprvtatlon  la 
that  she  Is  doing  it  out  of  neceeslty  mnytw  to 
support  her  family.  I  grew  up  eround  that. 
I   knew   of    women   who   had    to   do   tbcae 


Deaplte  a  sound  eysasm  that  is  exoellant  far 
■mall  groups  but  no*  for  Toeals  and  the  big 

band  of  Buddy  Rich.  Roberta  Flack  provldad 
the  festival  with  its  moei  dramatic  nuKnenta. 

While  the  Eddie  Harris  Quartet  and  Oan- 
Donball  Adderley's  Quintet  were  tn  ssstfon. 
Las  MeCann  had  amved  on  tbe  scene  with 
his  Joee  Oreoo  ganoho  hat  crowning  him. 
He  was  on  a  hand  shaking  and  klaelog  tour 
of  the  backstage  area. 

He  erentnally  singled  cut  one  young  thing 
who  was  dresaed  tn  a  Jean  Harlow  satin 
aheath  that  had  been  tie-dyed  with  an  end 
effeot  that  suggested  the  young  lady  had 
slipped  m  a  raspberry  patch.  Together,  they 
turned  oenterfleld  loto  a  lorsrs'  lane.  Koir, 
tbat  his  lips  had  been  exerdeed  he  wsnk 
before  the  spotlights  to  Umber  up  hia  toiigtu 
on  the  piano. 

Sunday's  concert  seecned  to  underseore 
Boberta  Flack's  remark  about  tncreued 
over-lapptttg  of  vark>ua  nraslaal  ttylea.  in 
Act,  some  of  the  acta  In  tbe  Anal  eoneart 
■Imply  weren't  Jais  a»  an. 

The  opening  act  D  ChJoano  was  1>3p  a* 
style  with  a  Latin  beat  In  the  tradition  off 
Brazil  '66.  The  Jam  fans  were  unreeponMve 
and  the  drummer  John  D^una  knew  It. 

*rm  sorry  we  were  unable  to  w»rm  up  the 
crowd,"  he  said  later,  "but  we  had  a  oonoert 
pi  Tucson  Friday  night  and  we  drore  through 
without  stopping.  We  dldnt  get  here  to  19:80 
pm  (ysstsrday)  and  then  we  couldn't  find 
anyplace  to  stay." 

Buddy  Rich,  who  woUId  reoelTe  a  standtng 
ovation  for  an  outatandlng  peer  in_  the 
evening,  settled  himself  on  tom-tom  dmm 
caM  for  a  chat.  He  was  smaller  than  I  «^ 
pected  but  when  be  opened  bis  movlh  to 
unleaah  tbat  blimt.  fiery  manner  of  spi  aUng 
tbcere  waa  no  mlataklng  him. 

He  snapped  hia  fingers  for  a  cigaret  and  an 
aide  appeared  ahnoet  out  of  the  air  to  hand 
him  one.  Buddy  makes  no  adjnttaants  ta  his 
music  to  tailor  tt  to  a  crowd. 

"There's  no  struggle  moving  younc  pWH 
pie.  t  play  what  I  Uke.  I  dent  ask  the  aodl- 
enoe.  If  you  play  wsM  enough,  you  ooold 
play  tn  a  aewer  and  get  a  good  audience.* 

I  saked  him  what  caueed  him  to  be  ao 
independent.  "I  was  bom  like  that,"  he  aald. 
"I  was  an  Independent  boy  and  new  I  am 
an  Independent  man.  I  wai  a  nbd  .  .  . 
against  a  lot  of  thi^ga  a  long  time  tnfora  a 
lot  of  other  people  were. 

"I  always  do  what  t  want  to  do  andlf 
they  dac*t  Tike  tt  tbey  can  go  .  .  .  Zn  IfM 
I  orgaidaed  this  band  whcm  all  the  amnrt 
guys  were  saying.  Tou're  nuta.  Big  band 
sound  is  dead.'  Now,  I'm  T««h-ing  it70  music 
and  they^re   all  telbng   me  fm   right." 

m  addition  to  Buddy  Rich  only  MooflO 
Santamarla's  band  with  its  hypaotlQ  beat 
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nlnw]  tli«  m<ttenc«  to  duiee  U  tin  •1»1M 
AntjK  -W»t«nnelMi  M»n  - 

~2w  iMinwI  out-ot-pl.o.  in  »  )«n  con- 
i^Lvl  T^ny  WUUam  Ll"*^^  ^^. 
•l«ctronlc  •ouna  tint  BinphMlM*  Of  "- 
nerlBwntAl  comer*  of  ]*«■- 

.Iderwl  a  ftMMlll  »uocM«  bj  1«  ptomoten. 

th.  booBo«  »p«i»iiy  ">  "'ir«s'^^°2r 

wu  too  inclusl"  md  nnmctod  ofsom*  •«> 
nomlc  comer-cnttlng.  The  concert*  tn  tan 

but  It  jort  m«T  be  too  much  of  a  mMle«l 
butaln. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


Z)ec«mft«r  17,  1970 


on  at  OutUac*  Fair  Oraunda 


u  It*  Una 

"'■ThU  might  Muml  odd  but.  I  thUA  aftjr 
two  nl^of  )«a.  before  ^"O'l^J^'^ 
cuna  and  reeponalTe  audlenoea.  that  the  i«^ 
2«noe  of  tw»  years  wooea.  wa*  due  to 
the  times  weTe  going  throu^. 

The  eudlenoe  was  hearlly  black.  "Ilie  blao» 
musicians  worked  with  a  definite  touch  ot 
pride  that  bordered  on  mllltancT.  That  came 
through,  the  customers  really  picked  up  on 
It.  and  It  kept  things  In  an  "up"  mood  all  the 

Looking  back  here  are  soma  ol  the  hlgh- 

"*oSltarlrt  Keeny  BurreU'a  .enaltlTe  reading 
of  "Ood  Bless  The  Child."  backed  by  bowed 


Qmxx  CiTT  "Aatms"  With  Bio 
Jazz  F&jiivai. 
(By  Dale  Sterena) 
It  t«*  a  lot  oJ  years,  but  Cln<*ni>atl  made 

It  thla  year.  .  -_^, 

It  maie  it  a.  one  of  the  "Ml" J" 'JfV; 
v»lm.  now  taking  Its  plaoe  with  Newport  In 
the  &at  and  Monterey  In  the  W«at. 

And  good  old  proTlnclal  CanclnnaOmJght 
not  wake  up  to  the  fact  for  ^^Jl" 
years  but  thc«,  aa.OOO  people  at^ley  »Wd 
had  to  come  from  «»•'"«*•  ^.'"^ 
»U  from  Cle«land.  and  Iranarllle.  ami 
Sarleaton  and  LonlarlU.  and  Indlanapoll. 

"Ind'yM^t  cant  be  Judged  only  from  the 
attendance,  though  producer  Oeorge  Wain 
top  las  promoter  In  the  counto\oouldn  t 
jSckly  tWnk  of  any  Ja..  f-lU»al  o^Tj^""' 
haa  topped  Saturdays  here,  aatlmated  at  17.- 
000  paying  customers 

ThT  real  Judge  of  what  happenedhere 
Saturday  and  Sunday  Is  the  mualc  It  a^rtad 
Ujhtly  on  Saturday,  but  by  the  time  "obarta 
natOl  reached  the  crowd  and  her  rapport 
waa  expanded  by  Canoonball  Adderly,  Herble 
Mann  and  Use  McCann.  It  waa  obvloua  that 
the  performara  were  oflenng  that  uttie  some- 
thing extra. 

Laat  night  It  really  happened. 
With  th.  eager,  young  B  Chl»nj.  ^up 
trom  the  West  Coaet  that  oflered  h*»vy 
Bnaa  M  M>  through  a  driving  sat  from 
organist  Jimmy  Smith;  the  Latin  Jaaa 
soind.  of  Mungo  SantamarU,  and  then— the 
moment  this  year  will  be  remembered  for— 
Kh    incredible    powerhouse    performance    by 

the  Buddy  Rich  orchMtra.  

^T»t  nide  it  a  memorabU  night  and  not 
.^  the  fln.  singing  ot  Bobby  (Blue)  mand 
MMl  the  unusual  rock-Jaai  eBona  of  Tony 
WlUlama  could  qune  measure  up  aXter  mch^ 
The  voulhlul-lookUig  Buddy  Rich  bana 
toofclng  Uk*  a  commune  with  long  locks  and 
colorful  poor-boy  cloths  played  with  the 
klBd  of  precision  usually  achieved  only  by 
olever  recording  engineers  Several  times 
their  ability  to  cut  a  note  oB  aa  violently  as 
tSiy  had  punched  It  ta  begin  with  was 
brlUlantly  emphasued  by  a  surprise  rest 
nwaaure  between  phraaaa. 

AU  the  whi;e  Buddy.  stUl  thin  and  wiry  and 
dapper  waa  spurrmg  Iham  on  with  an  ei- 
hlBlOoo  of  big-band  drumming  that  no 
other  drummer  around  can  equal. 

He  nUyed  only  one  solo,  a  lengthy,  precise 
and  liohnlcal  bit  of  brilliance  that  drew  a 
stMidtng  ovauon.  the  kind  of  ovaOon  In 
which  almost  evaryooe  In  the  audlenc«  In- 
stineuvel}    leapa   to   hla  feet  at  the   iame 

It  waa  tha  kind  of  perlormaaoe  that  has 

you  laughing  after beUere  your  own 

tension.  And  U  made  ma  raaUie  a  moment 
Uter  that  what  makes  the  Rich  band  so 
that  the  band  is  aa  good  aa  Buddy 

Thla  waa  the  ninth  year  for  the  Ohio  Val- 
lal  Jaaa  Festival.  The  two-da;  boa-oflloe  take, 
which  was  about  liaOJJOO  aomnaing  to  co- 
pnxJuoai  Dlno  SanUngelo.  waa  well  beyond 
tftat  ot  any  of  thafliat  eight  yean, . 

And  there  already  U  talk  ol  turning  U  l^ack 
Into  kthree-<J»y  event,  which  happened  only 


The  unusual  vaudervllle  Jaaa  sound. 
ashlaved  by  Bddle  Harris,  who  plays  an  elec- 
tronic tenor  sax  In  front  ot  electric  piano  and 
electric  base  and  Una  drumming  by  Robert 
Crowder.  ,     ^..^^ 

Cannonball  Adderleys  humorously  hlgh- 
aown  hip  talk,  the  funny  blues  singing  ot 
brother.  Nat.  and  the  marreloualy  under- 
stated bluee  piano  of  Au«rl»n  Joe  Zawlnul. 
Herble  Mann's  trick  of  buUdlng  to  suspense 
by  riding  a  repeating  phraae  on  Bute,  with 
candnnatlan  Steve  Mendel  on  Pender  base. 
Lea  MoOann'B  profanity  at  the  condition 
of  the  world,  his  own  touch  of  musical  rebel- 
lion that  struck  a  chord  with  the  crowd. 

The  vocal  by  Eral  Arvlsu  of  L  Chlcano  on 
"Testerday  I  Beard  the  Rain." 

Jimmy  Smith  s  sharply  aggreaalve  playing 
on  "Mack  the  Knife'  and  the  drumming  be- 
hind him  by  ei-Clndnnatlan  Candy  Pinch 
Mongo  Santamana's  showmanship  and  the 
dancing  In  the  aules  that  sent  the  photo- 
graphers BcrambUog  Into  the  stands. 

And  certainly,  the  styUsh  dress  ot  the 
people  In  the  audience  whoee  main  theme 
ma  bar*  is  beautiful  rm  going  back  tomor- 
row. 


UANY  AMERICANS  ARE  PRODD  OF 
OUR  FIQHTINQ  MEN 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

or  GxoaoiA 
Ttf  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday.  December  IS.  1970 
Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Oflorgto.    Mr. 

SpeaJcFT,  at  a  time  when  unjustlfled  crtt- 
iclsm  Is  being  directed  toward  American 
ftghtlog  men  in  T/ietnam.  when  even  lead- 
ing Members  ot  the  VS.  Senate  refused 
to  allow  the  passage  of  resolutions  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  cour»ge  of  soldlera  who 
risked  their  Uvea  In  a  rescue  mission  for 
prisoners  of  war.  this  body  ought  to  take 
note  of  those  who  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous contribution  to  world  freedom  be- 
ing made  bj  those  serving  their  country 
and  the  cause  of  liberty  on  the  battlefield. 
Each  of  us.  I  am  sure,  knows  of  Indus- 
trial advertisers  who  have  put  aside  com- 
mercial venturea  long  enough  to  recog- 
niae  the  saortflcea  being  made  by  the 
OIBoets  and  enlisted  men  now  serving  In 
Southeast  Asia,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  An  adver- 
tisement which  was  recently  brought  to 
ray  attentiOD  was  published  by  the  Cen- 
tral Bank  (■  Truat  Co.  of  Birmingham. 
Ala    exPTtssing  thanks  for  the  valiant 
men"  who  during  the  Thanksgiving  sea- 
son  were    helping    others    retain    their 
liberty  In  »«iat  farawarland. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heWV  Insert  thp  text 
of  twit  ■aavertJsement  m  -the  RgcORD  so 
0^  an  Metnbers  of  this  and  the  other 


body,  as  weU  as  the  general  pubUc.  may 
see  that  there  are  after  all  mao;  Ameri- 
oua  who  are  proud  of  our  fliditliig  men 
and  who  put  duty  and  loyalty  to  country 
above  all  else: 

Sot.   Maarr   ANnaiwa  Lirr  BnMiiomail  a 
Taaa  Aoo  roa  Vxarwaja 
He  left  a  brand  new  baby  aad  Mi  wltfc 
This  month  he  came  hooia  .  .  .  J«at  In  tima 
to  spend  Thanksgiving  with  hla  famUy.  Alot 
ot  huTbuddise  were  not  that  Ittoky.  Over 
40J)00  of  them  will  aetrr  return  home  to  »«r 
famuiea.  Any  war  u  beu.  Innooant  and  decent 
i^i^  are  the  arst  caaualtlaa.  Pamlllaa  ai* 
■narmtsd  many  of  them  /oretwr.  Vietnam  la 
i^iTiwrt'e  because  It  haa  divided  oui  coun- 
try.  The  great  debau  about  Ita  justmoatlM 
Md  ralue  has   toppled   PresldenU,   Ignited 
campus  noU,  and  unleashed   ten  thousand 
■  issnhnri  by  angry  poUtlclans  who  oppoee  or 
KTB^porTthe    war.    But    bene«h    the 
speeobaa  and  violent  demonstrations  and  m- 
ternaUonal  mtrlguM.  one  thought  needa  to 
be  foremost  In  aU  our  mlnda:  Men  Uke  Sgt. 
Andrews  leave  their  homes  and  their  chil- 
dren and  their  wlvea  and  their  parenta  to 
defend  the  liberty  ot  our  beloved  Amenc^ 
It  la  not  an  easy  Job.  It  U  not  a  pleasant 
lob    But  .  .  .  somebody   haa   to   do   It  ..  . 
iomebody  has  aluoiri  had  to  do  It.  We  «u» 
think  of  no  greater  blessing  to  be  thankful 
for   during   the    IB70   Thanksgiving   Ssaaoa 
than  that  of  uving  In  a  free  land.  Amariea 
may  not  be  perfect.  But  we  think  It  la  In 
"fliat  place  "  by  a  long  shot  In  bringing  Ctoda 
blessings  to  Its  people  ...  In  reapaotlDg  the 
dignity  of  lU  dtuena  .      .  In  providing  mom 
leadership   In   the   tree    world.  We  are  glad 
Sgt    Andrews  Is  home  for  Thanksgiving.  We 
are  thankful   that   the  spirit  of   drfendlng 
the  motherland  still  bums  fiercely   In  the 
breasu  of  men  like  Sgt    Andrews.  Whlls  «• 
cannot  share  their  sacrlflcee,  we  can  salute 
their  courage.  WhUe  we  cannot  expertanca 
thalr  sullerlng.  w«  can  pray  for  their  alJe 
return,  while  we  cannot   bring  thoae  who 
gave  their  Uvea  for  thalr  country  back  to 
their  famUlea.  we  can    remember  that  the 
fate  that  haa  overtaken  them  shows  us  the 
msaning  of  American  dtlaenahtp  In  Ita  first 
iwvelatlon  and  In  Ita  final  proof. 

Carraai.  Bana  ajni  Tatwr  Co. 


AN  ECONOMIC  MILESTONE 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBKSENTA'nVES 

Wednesday,  December  16.  1970 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  closing  days  of  the  9l6t  Congress, 
we  have  been  so  preoccupied  with  the 
crush  of  legislative  business  that  proper 
accord  has  not  been  paid  to  the  fact  that 
about  noon  yesterday  our  annual  gross 
national  product  reached  the  level  of 
»1  trlllJon. 

This  momentous  occasion  occurred 
while  President  Nixon  was  unveiling  the 
new  ONP  clock  insUlIed  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  This  clock  will 
provide  the  American  people  with  a  mln- 
ute-by-mlnute  record  of  the  growth  in 
our  economy. 

The  achievement  of  this  economic 
milestone  has  been  made  possible  by  the 
capitalist  system.  Free  enterprise  has 
been  the  comerstoile  of  our  success. 

Attaining  the  «1  trlUlon  mark  is  a 
monument  to  the  heJghta  that  mans 
striving  for  economic  weU-belng  can 
reach  in  a  free  society. 
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SENATE— Frirfa//,  December  18,  1970 


iLegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  December  15,  1970) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m..  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.METCALr). 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward  L. 
R.  Elson.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  God  of  tlie  singing  skies  and  star- 
led  men.  help  us  to  fix  our  vision  on  that 
which  IS  transcendent  and  eternal,  and 
like  wise  men  of  old  find  truth  and  wis- 
dom at  the  manger-crib.  May  we  be 
bom  again  not  to  childish  ways  but  to 
the  childhood  of  simple  trust  and  im- 
plicit faith.  May  the  mind  that  was  in 
Him  be  in  us  to  guide  us  to  the  wisdom 
of  Christmas  and  to  the  assurance  of 
Emanuel — "God  with  us" — in  our  hearts 
and  our  homes,  in  our  work  and  in  our 
play,  in  factory  and  field,  in  the  place  of 
commerce  and  the  committee  room,  and 
in  these  Halls  until  the  Prince  of  Peace 
rules  in  the  kingdom  of  righteousness 
without  end. 

In  His  name  we  pray.  Amen, 


THE  JOUEU^AL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Thursday.  December 
17.  1970,  be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  ume.  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8. J.  Res.  249 

Resolved  bi/  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rpp- 
Tesentativcs  of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled.  Tliat.  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  ot  law,  the  Secretary 
of  .Agriculture  may  deter  until  March  I.  1971, 
any  proclamation  under  section  312  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended  with  respect  to  national  marketing 
quotas  for  hurley  tobacco  for  the  three  mar- 
keting years  beginning  October  1.  1971 

Mr,  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  iNo. 
91*1442).  explainmg  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPL.\NAT10N 

The  only  purpose  of  the  resolution  is  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  proclamation  of  mar- 
keting qviotas  for  hurley  tobacco  from  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1971  to  March  1.  1971. 

Under  existing  law  marketing  quotas  must 
be  proclaimed  by  February  1,  1971.  for  the 
succeeding  3  marketing  years. 

The  only  effect  of  the  resolution  would  be 
to  extend  for  l  month  the  time  In  which  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  proclaim  mar- 
keting quotas  for  the  next  3  years,  The  addi- 
tional time  la  needea  to  study  bills  which  are 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  regarding 
some  aspects  of  the  tobacco  program  and  the 
leasing  of  tobacco  acreage  allotments. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


THE   CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1453  and  Calendar  No.  1475. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


MARKETING  QUOTAS  FOR  BURLEY 
TOBACCO 

The  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Res.  249)  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  proclamation  of 
marketing  quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for 
the  3  marketing  years  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1971,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
CXVI 2666 — Part  32 


EXPANSION  OF  U.S.  EXPORT  TRADE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  4268*  to  amend  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to 
allow  for  greater  expansion  of  the  export 
trade  of  the  United  States,  to  exclude 
bank  receipts  and  disbursements  from 
the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government,  and 
for  other  purposes  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  section  2ia*  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended  (12  U.S.C.  635 
(a)  ) .  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  '(l)"  Immediately  after 
"Sec.  2(a)";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph:  . 

"(2)  The  receipts  and  dlsburaem^t*  ot 
the  Bank  In  the  discharge  of  Its  fujfttlons 
shall  not  be  Included  In  the  totals  of  the 
budget  of  the  United  States  Governm^  :it  nnd 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  e:  pendl 
ture  and  net  lending  (budget  outlays 


tatlons  Imposed  on  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act,  the  President  shall  transmit 
annually  to  the  Congress  a  budget  lor  pro- 
gram activities  and  lor  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Bank," 

Sec,  2.  The  President  shall— 

(1 )  not  later  than  January  31.  1971.  report 
to  the  Congress  the  amount  by  which  the 
annual  expenditure  and  net  lending  limita- 
tion Imposed  on  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  Government  by  title  V  of  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1S70.  will 
be  reduced  as  a  result  of  the  amendment 
made  by  section  1:  and 

(2)  not  later  than  September  30,  1971,  re- 
port to  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
effect  of  the  amendment  made  by  section  1 
on  the  operations  of  the  Export-Import  B.ink 
of  the  United  States. 

Sec,  3,  The  amendment  made  by  section  1 
becomes  effective  on  the  date  upon  which  the 
President  makes  the  report  to  the  Congress 
referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 1  of  section  2 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  S. 
4268  would:  First,  exclude  the  receipts 
and  disbiirsements  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  the  United  States  in  the 
discharge  of  its  functions  from  the  totals 
of  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government 
and  exempt  the  Bank's  operations  from 
any  annual  expenditure  and  net  lend- 
ing— budget  outlays — limitations  im- 
posed on  the  budget  of  the  UjS.  Govern- 
ment: second,  require,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Government  Cor- 
poration Control  Act,  as  amended,  that 
the  President  transmit  annually  to  the 
Congress  a  budget  for  program  activities 
and  for  administrative  expenses  of  the 
Bank;  third,  require  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than 
Januar>*  31.  1971.  the  amount  by  which 
the  annual  expenditure  and  net  lending 
limitation  impwsed  on  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government  by  title  V  of  the  Second 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1970, 
wiU  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  excluding 
the  Bank's  fiscal  year  1971  operations 
from  the  budget;  fourth,  require  the 
President  to  report  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  September  30,  1971,  with  re- 
spect to  the  effect  on  the  Bank's  opera- 
tions from  Its  exclusion  from  the  budget 
and  exemption  from  the  fiscal  year  1971 
expenditure  and  net  lending  limitation: 
and  fifth,  provide  that  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  affecting  the  Bank  will  become 
effective  on  the  date  upon  which  the 
President  submits  to  the  Consre.'^s  the 
required  report  on  the  reduction  in  the 
fiscal  year  1971  expenditures  and  net 
lending  limitation  imposed  on  the  budget 
as  a  result  of  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation. 
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Enactmexif  of  this  bill  will  allow  ihe 
Expon-Import  Bank  the  flexibility  It 
needs  in  financing  its  operations  over  the 
next  2  years  in  order  to  increase  substan- 
tially Its  support  of  the  U  3.  export  trade. 
Under  existing  law  the  Bank's  statutory- 
life  expires  on  June  30.  1973, 

Sometime  prior  to  the  June  30  date 
our  committee  must  conduct  a  thorough 
review  oi  the  Export-Import  Bank  activ- 
ities and  wc  mu3t  consider  an  extension 
of  the  Bank'?  charier  At  thai:  time  our 
committee  v. ill  review  'cry  carefully  the 
authon:'.-  thLs  legi.sIaUon  bestows  upon 
the  Exp-rt-Import  Bank  and  '?.e  will 
determine  then  whether  this  authority 
should  continue. 

I  have  received  letters  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Council  oi  Ecn- 
nomic  Advisers.  Export-Import  Bank. 
OfT.ce  of  Management  and  Budget  of  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  and  the 
Department  of  State  in  &upp<irt  of  tiie 
bill.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  cotL'^ent  to  have 
those  letters  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GENt:ii\L  O'UNcrL  of   ij:e 
Dfpah-ment  of  Commerce. 
Wa-sliington.  D.C..  September  23.  1070. 
Senator  John  Sp^rkman 

Chai'-nian.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. House  of  Representatives,  Wash~ 
ington,  D  C. 

Dear  Ma  Chairman:  This  is  In  further 
rep!]?  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Deparxemnt  of  Commerce  with  respect  to 
S.  4268,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Export-lmport 
Bank  Act  of  1£'45,  as  amended,  to  allow  for 
crreater  expanston  of  the  exoort  trade  of  the 
United  States,  to  exclude  Bank  receipts  and 
disbursement.^  from  The  Budget  of  the 
United  States  G-overnment.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  baste  objective  of  S,  4268  Is  to  help 
achieve  a  long-term  Improvement  In  the 
US  balance  of  payTnents  position  through 
increased  Expart -Import  Bank  simulation  of. 
and  support  for,  US.  exports.  For  that  pur- 
pose. S-  4268  would  exclude  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  Bank  from  the  totals 
of  The  Budget  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  exempt  such  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments from  any  annual  expenditure  and  net 
lending  (budget  outlays i  limitations  im- 
posed on  The  Budget.  Notwithstanding  these 
changes,  the  President  H'otild  transmit  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  a  budget  for  the 
Banks  program  activities  and  administrative 
expenses  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Government  Control  Act,  as  amended. 

While  the  abatement  of  domestic  inflation 
remains  the  basic  requirement  for  achieving 
a  more  satisfactory  balance  of  payments  posi- 
tion, the  Department  of  Commerce  s  view  is 
that  a  cooler  economy  will  not  alone  restore 
the  former  competitive  position  of  US,  ex- 
ports in  International  markets.  Because  of 
high  Interest  costs  In  the  United  States,  rel- 
atively higher  prices  of  U.S.  products,  and 
aggressive  export  flnanclng  competition  from 
other  countries,  the  ability  of  U  S.  exporters 
to  offer  adequate  and  competitive  flnanclng 
for  their  products  can  be  a  decisive  factor 
In  the  success  of  U.S.  export  expansion  efforts. 
Credit,  moreover.  Is  expected  to  become  In- 
creasingly significant  in  view  of  the  shirt  In 
the  composition  of  our  eiports  to  high-value, 
high-technology  products;  the  special  Im- 
portance of  adequate  and  competitive  financ- 
ing In  making  sales  In  the  newly  emerging 
markets;  and  the  global  Intensification  of 
credit  competition. 


The  Export-Import  Bank  Js  the  princip-il 
US  agency  :hat  provides  credit  and  other 
fornts  of  ilaancLal  ?uppurt-  1  r  V  S.  experts. 
Its  programs  support  and  supplement  pri- 
vate exp -rt  financing  in  ihc-e  Aienn  'Ahere 
conimercial  sources  are  no*,  able  to  met*;  the 
requlrementB  of  comperltive  financing  The 
B:tnk"s  nrsan.isem'-n'-.  has  'aken  ImnrrtanC 
Ai^pi,  particularly  during  the  p.ist  ye.tr.  to 
mcrea^e  the  erTeciiveness  of  its  programi.-. 
-S'evprtheli'S.?.  the  cred:t  demands  as-^nciatel 
w::h  iiiture  vi^ircus  expert  enwih  wi:i  re- 
quire the  BanK  to  improve  and  to  broaden  its 
preseiit  pri'^^r.inis.  p  irtlcularly  In  mt'*>-;r;™ 
5h':'n-term  fixiancing  needs.  Current  budget- 
rry  definitions  and  conslderAflcns  hrivc  pre- 
vented the  realization  of  thpse  improvements 
Enactment  of  S  4268  thus  r.'preseni?  an  un- 
p.jrtant  5-ep  :owarcl  cnabhng  the  Bank  ti5 
provide  the  adaitj'jn,:»l  f.nancm^  support 
nt-pded  to  expand  exports  .^n^  to  assiit  ex- 
pi^rters  to  ccmpe*e  !n  fore:7n  market-i  on  a 
b..sls  r>t  full  finnnclil  par.ty 

Particularly  important  exports  which 
would  benefit  from  tncre.-iied  BailH  shurt- 
term  financing  support  include  iron  and  steel. 
textUes  and  appare),  fertilizers  and  other 
agricultura:  products  and  a  wide  variety  of 
conuin-.er  good.*,  for  which  financing  is  a  high- 
ly important  fac;r.r  in  .-ecurin^  fareisn  mar- 
kets. In  addition,  the  flexihtlLty  provided  by 
S-  4263  would  permit  the  Bank  to  make  a 
broader  range  of  export  paper  eligible  for  dis- 
counting ar-d  to  provite.  ^.s  .tppropnate. 
greater  flnancial  incentives  to  export.  The^c 
improvements  are  needed  if  the  U  S  prueram 
Is  to  be  fully  competit.ve  w;'h  corresponding 
facilities  m  other  countries  which,  as  central 
to  expert  efforts  .i*iru:id,  .ire  ?'.ipp'  rted  and 
frequently  sub=ld;7ed  by  their  governments. 

In  siunmary,  and  for  the  above  reasons,  the 
Department  of  Commerce  strongly  favors  the 
enactment  cf  3  4268, 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  there  is  no  ohjectlon  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Jau£s  T.  Lvnn,  Genc-al  Counsel. 

Council  or  Economic  Advisers. 
Washington,  September  11.  1970. 
Senator  Joh.-j  Sparkman. 

Cha\rman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cw- 
rency.   U.S.   Senate,    Washington.   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  This  is  In  response  to 
ycur  request  for  the  views  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  on  S  4268,  "To  amend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended, 
to  allow  for  greater  expan-^ion  of  tht  export 
iThAe  of  the  United  States,  to  exclude  Bank 
receipt.^  and  disbursements  from  the  budget 
of  the  United  States  Government.  Eind  for 
other  purposes  " 

A  case  can  be  made  that  lending  activities 
of  Federal  agencies  should  be  included  In 
the  budget.  To  reflect  accurately  the  Impact 
of  the  Federal  Gt-vernment  In  credit  markets, 
&B  well  as  through  purchases  and  transfers 
the  budget  should  Include  these  lending  ac- 
tivities. 

On  the  other  hand.  It  can  reasonably  be 
argued  that  the  activities  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  are  in  many  ways  more  similar 
to  those  of  (solely  or  Federally  assisted) 
private  financial  Institutions  than  they  are 
to  many  activities  In  the  budget.  Thus,  a 
case  can  be  made  for  excluding  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  from  the  budget. 

Accordingly,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's   program   there   Is   no   objec- 
tion to  the  submission  of  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Herbert  Stein, 
Acting  Chairman. 


ExPOHT-lMfOSt  Ba^K  op 

Tilt  United  States, 
l\a   '.  ir-j-jti.  DC  .  September  4.  1970 

Senator  John  Spariuian, 

\rti:  Se.iati-  otlla-  Building. 
Washington,  D  C, 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  You  have  requested 
our  comments  on  S.  4268  which  would  lur- 
':.er  amend  t!;e  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1&4&  at>  amended,  to  aU^iW  tor  grea'cr  expitn- 
si ,  r.  ::  thr  c"por-  trade-  of  the  United  Sta-es. 
•,.i  txr;-j  ie  B:..';.k  r-ji^elp^s  ar.d  disbMracme^ts 
from  the  budget  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  otlier  purpotes, 

Tlie  Expcjr^Import  Bank  stronelv  sup- 
ports and  urges  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Commencine  m  May  1969,  the  Bank's 
maniteemen'  tuidertot^k  a  compreher.Five 
oxerhaul  and  revision  of  all  its  programs  and 
activities  In  response  to  the  very  urgent 
and  demonstrated  need  of  the  VS.  exporting 
community,  By  reason  of  these  revisions  the 
Bank  has  been  able  to  devUe  several  waya 
to  use  sub>,*_antlal  amounts  of  leverage  in 
obtaining  the  maximum  amount  of  exports 
for  the  dollars  acluaily  loaned.  I'  has  been 
able  to  do  this  tIiroui;h  mi)re  extensive  use 
of  )!=;  guara'itee  authority  and  its  insurance 
prort':i'n?,  its  well  as  ihroxieh  the  means  of 
work. lie  m  partnership  with  the  commer- 
cial banks  In  the  US  and  abroad  This  al- 
lowed the  Bank  to  support  85  5  billion  of 
exports  in  Fiscal  Year  1970.  an  increase 
of  90  percent  over  Fiscal  Year  1969,  In  future 
years,  the  Bank  projects  substantial  In- 
crea=.es  in  Its  support  of  the  exporting  com- 
munity above  the  level  attained  in  Pi?cal 
Year  1970. 

It  has  become  clear  that  increasing  exports 
Is  a  sicnlflcant  means  to  assist  this  country 
In  Improvli'g  Us  balance  of  international 
payments  account.  This  bill  will  enable  the 
Bunk  to  increase  Its  support  of  a  major  sec'.or 
of  the  natlone  export  trade  with  :t  variety 
nf  carefully  designed  ar.d  administered  pro- 
grim.': 

In  our  opliti..n-  the  most  urgent  need  at 
the  presem  itme  In  the  US.  exporting  com- 
munity IS  additional  support  in  particular 
areas  where  the  United  States  has  not  main- 
tained Its  position  in  world  trade  because  cf 
the  extremely  strong  competition  from  for- 
eign government  supported  export  flnanclng 
agencies.  These  include  such  products  as 
agricultural  commodities  basic  iron  and 
steel  products,  chemicals,  lumber,  ler- 
tilizers.  and  pharmaceuticals.  At  the  same 
time,  the  need  continues  to  Increase  for  ad- 
diMonal  support  for  sales  abroad  of  "tech- 
n(.ilog>'-lntei.5!ve"  manufactured  goods  such 
as  Jet  aircraft,  nuclear  power  installations, 
thermal  power  installations,  petrochemical 
plants,  and  computer  complexes. 

Enactment  of  S.  4268  would  enhance  the 
flexibility  of  operations  of  the  Bank  pro- 
vided in  Its  basic  corporate  charter  and  re- 
peatedly confirmed  by  Congress  through 
amendments  to  the  Bank's  original  charter. 
It  will  also  facilitate,  without  the  require- 
ment of  any  appropriated  funds,  the  in- 
creases m  export  financing  in  amounts,  coet, 
and  flexibility  necessary  to  meet  competi- 
tion frrm  other  exportitig  countries  and 
It  will  strengthen  the  capacity  of  the  Bar.k 
to  rationally  manage  its  flnancial  affairs  in 
the  most  ecotiomlcal  ar,d  re-=iponsive  man- 
ner. 

Both  under  the  old  administrative  budget 
concept  and  under  the  newer  unified  budget 
concept,  the  disbursement  of  direct  loans  by 
the  Bank,  as  well  as  by  other  Govemm.ent 
corporations,  ts  accounted  for  as  a  part  of 
budget  outlays;  collections  on  the  principal 
of  loans  are  accounted  for  as  an  offset  to 
budget  outlays  In  a  period  of  expanding  ac- 
tivity, disbursements  exceed  collections, 
which  results  m  the  "net  lending  outlays" 
within  the  budget  totals,  attributable  to  the 
Bank's  operations.  This  amounted  to  $246.3 
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million  m  FY  19G9  and  6219.1  million  In  FY 
1970.  However,  these  outlays  created  assets 
lu  the  form  of  loans  receivable,  and  there- 
fore they  were  really  the  exchange  of  one 
Kind  'tf  *;i'^set  ( --ash  i  for  an.'iher  kind  of 
as<;et  (loans).  Under  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting procedures,  the  Bank  did  not  lose 
money  but  in  fact  ninde  a  profit  of  8104  mil- 
lion in  1969  and  $110  million  in  1970.  and 
paid  a  S50  million  dividend  to  the  general 
fund  nf  Ihe  Trea.=  iiry  in  esch  of  those  years. 
With  the  proposed  removal  of  Its  receipts  and 
dl5b'.irsemen!s  from  the  budget,  the  Bank 
wll!  Ije  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  exporters 
without  having  its  operations  charged  as  a 
hinicet  ontley 

As  presently  required  by  the  Government 
CorpoV.Ttlon  Control  Act  'he  Bank  will  c-n- 
lin'.ie  to  su  jinlt  Its  budget  to  the  President 
tbri""'ph  the  Office  of  Managemen'^  and 
Biidf-'et  The  bill  specifically  provMes.  n*^  df-e? 
the  Gt.^reniment  Corporation  Control  Act 
that  Tlie  President  shall  transmit  lo  Congress 
the  Ba;iki.  budget  for  program  actlvnies  and 
for  administrative  expensc-i^  TliU-=.,  the  ulti- 
mate decliloii  as  to  the  amount  and  k'-nd  of 
activities  of  the  Bank  will  continue  to  re.-t 
with  the  Congress. 

Pursr-^.nt  to  the  Government  Corpor;rion 
Crntrfj!  Act  the  Banks  borrt'Winp  in  ihe  pri- 
^flte  ni  irket  would  ct-ntiiiue  ir.  he  siiiiiect  to 
approval  cf  the  secretar>-  of  the  Trewsury 
This  bvTrowmg  will  not  mcre:v.e  the  money 
supply  in  the  US  economy  tince  it  will 
merely  be  borrowiii^  Ironi  one  se::tor  und 
ftpplymg  ti-.-^sc  funds  for  use  In  anu:ht*r 
fiOut'T,  i.e  ,  the  exporting  fecior  Although 
not  so  specified  In  the  bill,  the  Bank  would 
expect,  with  Trea-sury  permission,  lo  obtain 
must  of  !l£  capital  funds  in  the  future  on 
the  private  market  Exlmbank  will  contintie 
I. J  pay  dUldtnds  uut  uf  v^  net  pro:";r  into  the 
general  fund  of  tliC  Treas\iry  and.  to  the 
extent  that  It  has  borrowings  from  the 
Treii:u-"v  oiiif^tiinding,  will  cont.nue  to  pi^y 
Interest  \i,  the  general  lund  The  Bank's 
net  borrowings  from  the  Tre.isury,  be- 
ginning with  ;he  ctirrent  fiscal  year,  would 
be  kept  approximately  equal  to  the  sum  of 
tiie  dividend  and  interest  payments  to  the 
'IYea,turj'.  so  that  the  Bank  would  ha-.e  a 
neutral  ei'^ect  upon  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury;  that  is.  i's  net  drawdown  or  pay- 
back each  year  would  be  near  zero- 

Arg'jrarnis  ma\  be  anticipated  that  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  would  establish  a  precedent 
for  similarly  cxciud.ng  receipts  a:,d  expendi- 
tures of  other  activities  from  budget  totals 
Eximbank  purposes,  however,  are  very  differ- 
ent from  those  of  most  ether  Federal  loan 
programs  In  seeking  to  Improve  the  U  S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  posilion,  the  Bank's  object 
is  to  enhance  n\ir  trade  by  making  our 
flnaii?in?  of  exports  competitive  with  that  of 
other  nations  Morenver  the  Ba'ik's  pro-.;ramp 
benefit  nearly  every  segment  of  Industry'  and 
the  population  of  the  United  States  and  mun 
be  directly  responsive  to  world  e-'onomlc  con- 
ditions primarily  to  meet  the  competition 
from  other  exporting  countries;  These  pro- 
grams cannot  be  strictly  conditioned  upon 
the  domestic  economy  of  this  country.  In- 
deed they  generally  run  countercycUcally 
with  the  alternative  policies  of  budgetary  re- 
straint and  relaxation.  In  many  respects, 
therefore,  the  Bank  Is  unique  among  Federal 
activities,  and  special  treatment  of  its  opera- 
tions should  not  be  considered  a  precedent 
for  other  programs. 

The  Bank  urges  early  enactment  of  S.  4268 
for  the  reasons  stated  herein. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  the  submission  to  you  of  this  re- 
port from  the  standpoint  of  the  Administra- 
tion's program, 

Sincerely  yours. 

Henrt  Kearns. 


EvEcrrue  OrrtcE  or  tiie^  PhesIofst 
Office  of  M%n  icrMsNr  axu  Bi.'i«,et. 
WanhmgTon  DC  ,  Srpl-.mbe'  IS.  1^70. 
Senator  John  SPARKM-v^■. 

Chai-niav.    CoTntnr.zf-c  Om  Banling  and  Cur- 
'•'.nr  :.   f  ^.  Senate.  W  i.h:::g-l^n.  D  C- 

Df^b  Mb  C»  'irms.n  Th:s  Is  in  response  '.<> 
your  request  for  :he  views  of  the  Office  of 
M.in.irement  and  Budget  en  s  4268,  a  bill 
•Tn  amend  the  Expert-Import  Bonk  Act  of 
1943  as  .iiv.endtHl  to  \il'..->v,  lot  ftoater  expan- 
sion of  the  export  tr -.de  "i  the  U  S.  to  exclude 
Bank  receipts  .ind  disbursements  from  the 
budget  of  ihe  V  S_  O^'Virnment.  and  lor  other 
purp  ■se*;  " 

s,  4268  would  Bdd  3  proviFion  to  Set^tion 
2ii»(  of  the  Export-Impon  B.  rA  A<,1.  cf  1945 
t  1  exfhtde  ri-ceipti  and  disbursements  of  the 
Bank  m  the  r.;f^charee  o!  4Vs  lunctions  from 
the  lotrils  cf  the  Budge'  of  the  U,S  Guvern- 
mem.  B'.d  lo  exftnpt  tho^^e  rect'lptp  arid  dl?- 
burf^pmeir?  from  siny  anriuul  outlay  hmlii- 
tioi'.t  Jiiip  ■ -ed  I'l;  'he  Bu^iget  It  wn-ild  also 
reovice  a?  d  e>  ;hc'  Governmerit  Corp  jratlon 
Ci'Diroi  Ac*  thrtt  ihe  Prtf^ideni  iniii>m;t  au- 
!ii;a!iy  to  liit  CfJi'.lref--  a  buucet  i.r  pr'jttTHm 
fictnitte-  and  af'ni:^.i<^''Tat.'.e  expcns-ej  of  the 
B.tnk.  Tlie  b!!:  wovild  liot  alter  the  requlre- 
nienf  for  subsequent  ad .•■11  oh  ihul  buaget 
by  the  Concress.  a^  provided  in  the  Govern- 
ment Corporation  CLiitr-'I  Ac! 

The  Office  of  M.inriecmenL  nnd  Bridge*  sup- 
por-;£  the  unp>Jit..::t  ubjertlve  of  preaier  ex- 
pansion cf  our  n  .tl.^n■s  expon  trad'>  n  a  key 
element  in  impr;' mf*  o'lr  b.^snte  of  intcr- 
n-ition-il  p-ivmii.^-  v.bile  o'.ir  trade-  a.-ccttnt 
hiis  sirenc'hened  recently,  there  are  still  a 
number  of  areas  where  the  us  has  had  dif- 
ficulty 111  m-Untainiap  Its  position  in  world 
trude'  bec.iu-^-  of  stn-nc  compeiiiion  uom 
forelg!!  ^:fl\e^^lmerlt->IIpl>:>r^ed,  export  hn:.nc- 
inj  3gei:cles-  The  Expon-Import  Bank  com- 
prises Ihe  pri!icip-ii  us  mecli  lu'^m  for  re- 
sponding to  this  cimpetUlve  challence,  It 
sponsors  a  variety  of  prcgrami  designed  to 
supplemer.t  private  capit.al  in  tiie  tinanclng 
of  experts  Including'  the  pr.ivlfil.-n  of  con- 
cesslon;:r>'  nnailci.ig  to  sllmulaie  export  sales 
that  might  not  Otherwise  have  beeii  itch:evfd. 
Moreover,  iti  contributing  positively  t-j  our 
balance  of  international  paymeiitt.  the 
Bank's  lending  attiVities  are  unique  among 
Federal  credit  prognims  We  understand  that 
the  proposed  leeislatiun  is  intended  to  en- 
hance the  Banks  capacity  arid  flexibility  to 
carry  out  us  mission,  with  the  goal  of  a  sig- 
nificant and  rapid  expuiiiion  oi  U  S  expert 
trade. 

Accordingly,  the  OtSce  of  Management  and 
Badget  would  support  the  enactment  of  S. 
4268, 

Sincerely. 

WiLFREO  H    Rommel. 
Assi'^tant  Director  for  Legislative  Rcjetence. 

Department  of  State. 
Washington.  DC.  September  16, 1$70. 
Senator  John  Sparkman, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Banh-.ng  and  Cur- 
rency, U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr,  Chaibman  The  Secretary  has 
asked  me  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  Septem- 
ber 9.  1970,  enclosing  for  the  Department's 
comments  a  copy  of  S.  4268 

The  Department  of  Stale  believes  that  an 
assured  source  of  sufficler.t  amounts  uf  ex- 
port credit  at  comptetitlve  interest  ratee  Is 
essential  to  a  national  foreign  uade  policy 
based  on  export  expansion  To  achieve  this 
goal,  a  viable  and  flexible  means  of  meeting 
the  legitimate  credit  needs  of  US  exporters 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  of  other 
major  trading  natloris  Is  required  The 
Department  believes  the  necessary  flexibility 
can  be  fostered  by  meane  of  the  proposed 
exemption  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  from  any  Federal 
Budget  and  any  annual  expenditure  and  net 


lending  limitations  imposed  on  the  Budge- 
OI  the  United  Sta-.e?  Government 

111  view  of  the  foregoing,  tlie  Dep:.rtment  of 
Stat*  favors  the  proposed  Icglslatio;;. 

Tlie    Office    of    M^na^ement    and    Budget 
advises    that    from    the    stiiridpoiut    of    the 
Administrations  program  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  the  submisflon  of  this  reporl. 
Slncerely  yours. 

David  U.  Abshire, 
As>3srani  Secrtra'ti  lor 
Congressicncl  liiiaii07is. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  PicMdent,  I  aiii 
thoroughly  convinced  thai  li-is  legisla- 
tion ^-iW  be  exiremeiy  helpful  to  the 
operation  of  the  Export -Iraport  Bank 
and  I  urge  favorable  cor.siderarion  by  the 
Senate. 

The  amendn.ciH  \v.~>s  agi  eod  lo 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  irijiro&sed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
uiiiini.'nous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  Irom  the  report  'No. 
91-1462'.  explaining  the  puiposcs  of  the 
measure, 

Tliere  beme  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
asfoUowhi 

S,  A2^^B  a^  amended  by  the  committee. 
\i.  uld  I :  t  exclude  The  r-rceipt?  and  disburse- 
ments .'f  The  Export-lmpnrt  Bank  cf  the 
United  S'ates>  In  ihe  di=chtirge  of  Hi  func- 
^lo.is  (rem  the  ima's  of  tl^e  inidcet  of  the 
V  S,  Go\-errjjtieni  and  exempt  the  Bank's 
operatif>ns  fnm  an>-  nnnual  ev]>endiiure  and 
net  lending  ibudre-  outlavsi  hni:iatians 
imposed  on  the  budget  of  the  US  Govern- 
ment: '2i  reniure.  i:i  accordance  v.-.h  the 
provisions  of  Vac  Government  Corporation 
Control  Act.  ris  amended,  tl.at  the  Pre-^ident 
transmit  annually  to  ih-e  Congress  a  budget 
for  program  bchvi'-.pb  and  for  administrative 
exDenfCj  ot  the  Bank.  (3)  require  the  Pres- 
ident to  report  to  the  ConpTess  not  laier  Than 
January  31.  1971,  the  pmoimt  by  which  the 
annual  rxpendlturc  and  net  lending  hmita- 
t;>'n  imposed  on  the  budget  cf  the  U,S  Gov- 
ernment by  title  V  of  the  Secir-nd  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act,  1970,  will  be  re- 
duced as  a  result  of  excluding  the  Bank's 
fiscal  year  1E71  operations  from  the  budget; 
f4)  require  the  President  to  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  September  30.  1971. 
with  respect  to  the  effect  on  the  Bank's  op- 
erations from  its  e.\ciu5ion  from  the  budget 
and  exemption  from  tl"ie  fiscal  year  1971  ex- 
penditure and  net  lending  limitation:  and 
(5)  provide  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
affecting  the  Bank  »-ll!  become  effective  on 
the  date  upon  which  the  President  submlt-s 
to  the  Congress  the  required  report  on  the 
reduction  in  the  fiscal  year  1971  expendi- 
tures and  net  lending  limitation  imposed  on 
the  budget  a.^  a  result  of  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  allow  ihe  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  the  flexibility  It  needs  in 
financing  Its  operations  over  the  next  2  years 
lu  order  to  increase  substantially  it-^  sup- 
port of  the  U.S,  export  trade.  The  Bank's 
statutory  life  expires  on  June  30.  1973.  Prior 
to  that  time,  the  committee  expects  lo  con- 
duct a  thorough  review  of  the  Export -Import 
Bank  activities  during  Its  consideration  of 
extension  of  the  Bemk's  charter,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  at 
which  time  the  committee  will  review  again 
the  question  of  whether  the  Bank's  opera- 
tions should  be  included  In  the  budget  of 
the  US   Oorernment, 
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Corgres5  established  the  Export-Import 
Bank  as  Che  principal  U.S.  Qcvernmeac 
agency  having  the  responsibility  and  re- 
sources to  assist  in  the  financing  of  ihe 
US  foreign  triule  Under  its  charter,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended, 
the  Bank  was  provided  with  broad  authortiy 
to  finance  and  manage  its  operations  in  the 
most  economical  and  efficient  manner  In 
order  to  meet  the  changing  needs  of  Its  only 
real  client,  the  US.  exporter.  However,  the 
flexibility  which  Is  required  by  the  Bank  to 
meet  the  demonstrated  needs  of  the  U  S. 
export  community  has  been  greatly  curtailed 
since  adoption  of  the  unified  budget  con- 
cept under  which  the  Bank's  annual  disburse- 
ments and  receipts  ore  included  in  ihe  cal- 
culatiors  of  the  overall  budget  of  the  U  3. 
Government.  This  budget  restraint  has  de- 
prived the  Bank  of  the  very  flexibility  it 
needs  to  support  an  increasing  volume  of 
exports  at  a  time  when  the  US.  share  of 
wor!d  trade  is  declining  and  the  dollar  \s 
beset  by  a  persistent  Imbalance  In  the  U.S. 
internailonal  payments  account. 

While  world  trade  has  expanded  st  an 
average  annual  rate  of  8  9  percent  since  1960. 
the  U  3.  share  of  that  trade  during  those 
vears  has  dropped  from  17  3  percent  to  149 
percent.  The  margin  of  US.  exports  over  Im- 
ports dropped  from  a  high  of  J6  8  billion  m 
1964  to  8428  mllUon  last  year.  Unless  rhl!' 
trend  is  reversed  sharply,  there  is  little  pos- 
slhUlTv  of  achieving  a  favorable  balance  of 
payments  which,  over  the  long  r\in.  affects 
the  .strength  of  the  dollar. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  total  volume 
of  world  trade  has  expanded  so  markedly. 
International  liquidity  has  Increased  by 
only  2.9  percent  annually.  The  international 
liquidity  iihortage  with  its  attendant  in- 
crease in  the  need  for  offering  financing 
on  export  sales,  and  buyers  demanding  credit 
lerms  that  meet  their  needs,  have  forced 
US  exporters  to  extend  credit  on  terms 
that  will  equal  those  offered  by  their  for- 
eign competitors  If  they  are  to  be  success- 
ful in  the  International  marketplace  and 
expand  their  export  sales. 

Until  recently  the  Bank's  faclUUea  were  re- 
quired principally  to  assume  risks  and  terms 
of  repayment  that  were  beyond  the  capabil- 
ity of  the  private  sector.  Under  current  and 
projected  conditions,  the  Bank's  facilities 
are  required  also  to  assure  the  export  com- 
munity of  continuing  liquidity  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  sales  abroad  and  for  making  fi- 
nancing available  at  competitive  rates  when 
there  Is  demonstrated  need. 

In  response  to  the  Increasing  require- 
ment for  competitive  export  financing,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  undertaken  sub- 
stantial revisions  of  its  programs  and  op- 
erations over  the  past  2  years  In  order  to 
obtain  more  leverage  from  Ita  available  re- 
sources. The  Bank,  for  example,  haa  In- 
creased the  use  of  Its  guarantee  and  insur- 
ance authority  and  has  required  the  partici- 
pation In  Us  credits  by  commercial  banks 
and  other  private  financial  sources.  Greater 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  active  co- 
operation with  private.  International  and 
public  financial  Institutions  at  home  and 
abroad.  Through  these  various  devices  and 
the  Institution  of  several  new  programs,  the 
US.  exports  supported  by  the  Bank  In- 
crecksed  from  629  bllUon  In  fiscal  year  1969 
to  «5.5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1970, 

Congress  each  year  through  the  budget 
process  establishes  a  ceiMng  for  Eximbank 
annual  lo&n  authorizations.  Bonk  loan  dis- 
bursements follow  these  loan  authorizations 
by  an  average  of  2Va  years  and  as  long  as 
5  yean  after  the  date  of  commitment.  It  Is, 
therefore,  a  distortion  of  the  Bank's  normal 
business  to  apply  budget  policy  In  the  cur- 
rent year  against  trade  policy  previously 
agreed  upon  as  long  as  6  years  earlier.  The 


Bank's  ability  to  fully  utilize  Us  authority 
and  to  fund  its  operations  in  the  most  eco- 
nomical manner  is  restrained  by  the  inclusion 
of  Its  annual  disbursements  and  receipts  in 
the  calculations  of  the  budget  of  the  US, 
Government. 

Eximbank  does  not  require  appropriated 
funds.  Nevertheless,  under  the  unified  budget 
concept,  first  adopted  In  the  fiscal  year  1961* 
budget.  Bxlmbank's  net  loan  disbursements 
are  accounted  for  as  budget  outlays,  or  ex- 
penditures, not  loan  receivables  even  though 
the  money  disbursed  will  return  with  inter- 
est; Its  collections  from  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  on  outstanding  loons  and 
so-called  "sales  of  assets"  are  accounted  for 
as  receipts,  or  offsets  to  budget  outlays.  In 
periods  of  increasing  need  and  rapidly  ex- 
panding activity,  such  as  the  Bank  Is  pres- 
ently experiencing,  disbursements  exceed  col- 
lections. The  result  is  a  "net  lending  outlay' 
from  Eximbank  activities  in  the  overall  an- 
nual Federal  budget. 

The  negative  impact  on  the  budget  at- 
tributable to  Eximbank  amounted  to  »246 
million  in  fiscal  year  1969.  »219  million  In 
fiscal  year  1970,  and  is  proposed  at  il95 
million  for  the  current  liscal  year.  However, 
for  these  same  periods,  under  generally  ac- 
cepted accounting  procedures  (that  Is.  where 
one  kind  cf  an  asset.— a  canh  disbursement- 
Is  exchanged  for  another  kind  of  on  asset — 
a  loan  receivable)  the  Bank's  operations  ac- 
tually showed  profitB  of  ei04  million  In  flscal 
year  1909  and  8110  million  in  fiscal  year 
1970. 

The  unified  budget  places  a  further  re- 
straint on  the  Bank  in  temis  of  the  method 
that  the  Bank  is  required  to  use  to  fund  it- 
self. Although  the  Bank  has  authority  under 
Its  charter  to  borrow  up  to  $6  billion  from 
the  Treasury,  it  generally  uses  only  around 
•  1.5  billion  of  this  authority  for  Its  dally 
cash  requirements  and  had  financed  its  op- 
erations primarily  through  use  of  the  81  bil- 
lion stock.  it.i  accumulated  reserves,  funds 
collected  from  interest  on  loans  and  other 
fees,  and  borrowings  from  the  private  market. 

Since  adoption  of  the  unified  budget  con- 
cept, however,  borrowings  from  the  private 
market  through  sales  of  participations  In 
obliRatlons  held  by  the  Bank  or  by  issuance 
of  the  Banks'  own  obligations,  such  as  deben- 
tures, are  considered  as  borrowings  end  not 
receipts,  and  therefore,  cannot  be  accounted 
for  a&  budget  offsets.  Thus,  the  Bank  in  order 
to  have  the  proceeds  from  such  sales  credited 
as  budget  receipts  has  been  compelled  to  use 
a  complicated  and  costly  form  of  asset  sale 
(Certificates  of  Beneficial  Interest),  which  l.s 
tlioicult  to  market  because  it  U  nonnegotiable 
and  not  a  familiar  Instrument  to  Investors. 
In  fact,  the  low  net  budget  outlays  attribut- 
able to  the  Bank  In  the  last  2  fiscal  years 
were  realized  only  through  this  procedure 

The  budget  restraint  has  al&o  precluded 
Eximbank  from  ofTerlng  the  support  neces- 
sary to  realize  the  export  potential  for  US. 
suppliers  of  goods  normally  sold  on  short- 
term  credits.  Today  more  than  60  percent  of 
total  world  trade  Is  In  commodities  sold  with 
short-term  financing.  Including  such  Impor- 
tant categories  as  agricultural  products, 
chemicals,  fertilizers,  steel  products  and  con- 
sumer goods.  The  U.S.  exporter  Is  facing  In- 
creasingly severe  competition  in  this  field 
because  of  government  supported  financing 
offered  by  his  foreign  competitors. 

If  Eximbank  Is  freed  of  Its  budget  con- 
straints, It  proposes  to  extend  its  present 
medium-term  commercial  bank  discount  loan 
prc^am  to  transactions  moving  on  short- 
terra  credit.  The  Bank's  medium-term  pro- 
gram has  provided  a  strong  Incentive  for 
commercial  bank«  to  become  Involved  In  ex- 
port financing  because  they  are  assured  of 
the  availability  cf  funds  if  a  Ilquldlty-short 
situation  develop*.  Extension  of  this  medi- 
um-term program  to  cover  short-term  trana- 
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actions,  which  could  involve  substantial 
budget  outlays  in  its  first  year  of  operation, 
would  further  encourage  commercial  bonks" 
and  other  Hnanciai  Institutions  to  provide 
the  financing  necessary  to  assist  increased 
U.S.  exports  In  this  Important  and  extremely 
large  area 

Eximbank  activities  result  In  a  100  percent 
direct,  positive  Cf>ntrlbutlon  to  the  U.S. 
baiance  of  international  payments 

Prompt  enactment  of  3.  4268  as  amended 
by  the  committee  win  permit  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  to  provide  the  financial  re- 
-iource^  neces:.ary  if  U.S.  exporters  ore  to  com- 
pete aggressively  and  effectively  with  foreign 
competition  With  the  flexibility  provided 
to  the  Bank  as  a  result  of  this  bill,  the  Bank 
■Alii  be  able  to  create  the  stimulus  needed 
to  iiicrea-se  all  segmenti^  \jt  the  US,  export 
trade  and  thereby  materially  benefit  the  U  S. 
international  payments  accounts. 

ExpL.^NATioN    or  paovisiONS 

S  4268  amends  section  2(a)  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  as  amended,  by  adding  a  new 
paragraph  which  provides  that  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  bank  shall  not  be 
Included  in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of  the 
US.  Government  and  shall  be  exempt  from 
any  annual  expenditure  and  net  lending 
(budget  outlays)  limitations  Imposed  on  the 
budget  of  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  bill  provides  further  that  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act.  the  Preeldent  shaii 
transmit  annually  to  the  Congress  a  budget 
for  program  activities  and  for  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Bank.  Thus  the  Bank  will 
continue  to  follow  its  current  procedures,  as 
required  under  that  act.  of  submitting  Its 
annual  budget  to  the  President  for  approval 
and  transmission  to  the  Congress.  The  Con- 
gress win  retain  Ita  oversight  of  the  Bank's 
operations  through  the  annual  budget  re- 
view process,  as  well  as  through  the  periodic 
reviews  of  the   Bank's  enabling  legislation. 

The  committee  was  advised  that  although 
enactment  of  S.  4268  would  enable  the  Bank 
to  replace  its  present  unsatisfactory  method 
of  obtaining  funds  by  direct  borrowings  In 
the  private  market,  the  provisions  of  the 
Government  Corporation  Control  Act  require 
that  any  such  borrowings  by  the  Bank  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  lYeasury.  both  as  to  amoimts 
and  Interest  rates  as  well  as  the  timing  of 
the  Issues. 

COMUrmtE     AUENOMSNTS 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill  to  re- 
quire two  reports  from  the  President  In  con- 
nection with  this  legislation  and  to  provide 
aii  effective  dale  for  operation  of  the  bill's 
provisions. 

The  committee  amendment  provides  that 
the  President  shall  report  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  31.  I97I.  the  amount 
by  which  the  annual  expenditure  and  net 
lending  limitation  impoeed  on  the  budget 
of  the  U.S.  Government  by  title  V  of  the 
Second  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act. 
1970,  win  be  reduced  as  a  result  of  excluding 
the  Export-Import  Bank's  fiscal  year  1971 
receipts  and  disbursemenu  from  the  totals 
of  the  budget  of  the  U.S.  Government  The 
amendment  provides  further  that  the  au- 
thority as  contained  In  S.  4268  will  become 
effective  on  the  date  upon  which  the  Presi- 
dent submits  this  report  to  Congrese. 

The  amendment  also  provides  that  the 
President  shall  report  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  September  30.  1971.  with  respect 
to  the  effect  on  the  operations  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  excluding  the  Bank's  receipts 
and  disbursements  from  the  budget,  as  au- 
thorized in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresWent.  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar  for 
the  time  being,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
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afwr  Senators  bave  had  an  opportunity 
to  study  the  reports  other  unobjected 
to  items  on  the  calendar  will  be  called 
up  during  the  course  of  the  day. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  tune  the  Chair  lays  before 
the  Senate  the  pending  business  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  Legislativb  Clihx,  Report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  17755)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  pur- 
posea. 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order  the  Chair 
now  recognizes  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  'Mr.  Boggs)  for  i 
houiv 


SE3«ATOR  JOHN  J    WIlilAMS. 
■MR.  INTEGRITV 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  end  of 
the  91st  Congress  is  now  in  sight.  And  it 
brings  to  a  close  the  senatorial  career  of 
a  great  man  who  has  served  this  Nation 
with  distinction  for  24  years. 

It  is  a  particularly  great  privilege  for 
me  to  join  at  this  time  in  paying  tribute 
to  a  most  distinguished  colleague,  my 
close  friend  and  fellow  Delawarean,  Sen- 
ator John  J.  Williams.  The  man  who 
has  been  labeled  "Mr.  Integrity"  by  the 
American  press  and  public  has  chosen  to 
retire,  and  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
colleagues  and  by  the  American  people. 

In  1946,  a  poultry  farmer  and  feed 
dealer  from  the  small  southern  Dela- 
ware town  of  Millsboro  was  elected  to 
represent  the  State  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 
He  came  to  Washington  and  this  Cham- 
ber quietly,  without  fanfare,  in  his  typ- 
ically unassuming  manner.  He  has  been 
here  24  years  and  has  earned  a  reputa- 
tion for  diligence  and  integrity. 

He  has  steadfastly  guarded  the  tax- 
payer's dollar,  and  his  mastery  of  the 
intricacies  of  government  Is  the  envy  of 
many  an  economist  and  accountant. 

Although  he  went  no  further  than  high 
school,  he  has  more  than  held  his  own 
against  lawyers  and  college  professors  in 
the  course  of  heated  debate  when  it  was 
apparent  he  also  had  mastered  the  com- 
plex rules  of  this  body. 

Many  Presidents  and  presidential  ad- 
visers have  knorni  well  the  depth  of  his 
knowledge  of  their  complex  proposals  on 
taxation,  social  security,  and  other  sub- 
jects considered  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee on  which  Senator  Williams  serves 
as  ranking  Republican. 

He  has  worked  hard  to  attain  his  posi- 
tion and  knowledge.  Many  nights  John 
Williams  has  spent  at  his  desk,  tolling 
on  the  affairs  of  the  Nation. 

My  fellow   Delawareans  admire  him 


for  his  honesty  and  hard  work  and  for 
the  public  notice  tie  has  focused  on  our 
small  State. 

I  am  proud  to  say  I  know  Johk  Wil- 
liams well,  for  we  entered  public  service 
together  in  1946.  I  was  honored  to  be  on 
the  same  ticket  with  Senator  Williams. 
I  was  able  to  observe  him  from  the  other 
body,  later  from  the  Governor's  chair, 
and  the  admiration  and  respect  engen- 
dered by  lilm  and  his  abiUties  have  mul- 
tiplied enormously  over  that  span  of 
years.  I  have  been  proud  to  serve  with 
lilm  and  have  often  sought  his  sage  ad- 
vice and  wise  coimsel. 

It  has  been  history  in  the  making  to 
watch  JoH.N  Williams  for  the  past  24 
years.  Tlirough  it  all,  he  has  t)ecome  the 
sjTnbol  of  high  principle  and  good  gov- 
ernment, withstanding  Immense  pres- 
sures to  maintain  his  stature.  His  conduct 
of  office  is  an  example  for  pubUc  servants 
at  all  levels  of  government. 

The  Nation's  press  has  labeled  him 
variously  as  "watchdog  of  the  Nation." 
"Mr.  Integrity,"  and  "conscience  of  the 
Senate."  All  of  those  labels  and  other 
complimentary  titles  have  been  earned 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman.  His  own 
decision  to  retire  is  indicative  of  his  in- 
tense dedication  to  principle.  Firmly  be- 
Ueving  that  no  one  should  run  for  office 
beyond  the  age  when  most  corporations 
require  their  employees  to  retire.  Senator 
Williams,  despite  a  sharp  mind  and  able 
body  has  chosen  to  leave. 

He  returns  to  his  native  Millsboro 
much  the  same  as  he  came — quiet  and 
unassuming  but  with  the  Nation's  praise 
for  his  dedication.  National  fame  has 
not  changed  iilm  although  he  helped  to 
change  this  Nation  He  takes  with  him 
his  storied  files,  chronicling  many  untold 
incidents  that  he  deems  either  unfounded 
or  not  fully  documented. 

The  Nation's  Capital  will  miss  John 
Williams  and  his  wife.  Elsie,  when  they 
leave.  Mrs.  Williams,  in  her  way.  has 
been  as  active  as  her  husband  in  his. 
She  was  president  of  the  Congressional 
Wives'  Club  and  has  been  Involved  In 
many  worthj'  projects  in  Washington. 

In  his  departing  wake.  Senator  Wil- 
liams leaves  a  nation  better  for  his  com- 
ing. As  an  American  and  fellow  Dela- 
warean I  would  like  to  thank  Senator 
John  J.  Williams  for  his  valuable  service 
and  wish  him  well  in  his  new  endeavors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  Join  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Delaware — who  will  soon 
become  the  senior  Senator  from  the  First 
State — in  his  remarks  concerning  the  de- 
parture of  our  able  and  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. John  J.  Williams. 

Mr.  President.  It  was  with  the  deepest 
sense  of  personal  regret  tiiat  I  noted 
some  months  ago  Senator  Williams' 
statement  that  he  would  not  be  a  candi- 
date for  reelection.  It  Is  with  that  same 
sense  of  deep  regret  that  I  observe  his  de- 
parture from  tills  body — not  that  we  have 
always  shared  the  same  views — far  from 
it.  But  at  least  we  have  been  at  all  time 


oi>en  witli  one  another.  At  all  tunes,  we 
knew  where  each  stood:  and  most  im- 
portant perhaps,  we  respected  each  oth- 
er's opinions. 

Senator  Williams  has  performed  an 
outstanding  job,  and  I  use  the  word  "Job" 
advisedly,  in  carrying  out  his  watchdog 
activities  and  in  performing  in  a  way 
that  has  tested  the  mettle  of  us  all. 

It  was  not  an  easy  Job  Senator  Wil- 
liams imdertook  to  perform.  But  it  cer- 
tainly was  a  most  necessary  job.  It  is  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  foundations  laid  by 
this  outstanding  Senator  will  not  crumble 
away  with  his  formal  departure  at  mid- 
day of  January  3  of  next  year.  What  he 
has  done,  has  had  to  be  done.  What 
he  performed,  had  to  be  performed.  And 
he  did  it  all  with  great  diligence  and.  I 
may  say.  impartiality.  On  that  latter 
score,  as  tar  as  John  Williams  was  con- 
cerned, in  matters  of  financial  integrity. 
It  mattered  not  wliether  it  was  a  Repub- 
lican or  a  Democrat  or  an  Independent 
who  was  involved-  All  were  treated  alike. 

On  so  many  occasions  it  was  a  thank- 
less task;  but  necessary,  nevertheless. 
The  Senate  is  fortunate 

It  will  miss  John  Williams.  But  what 
he  will  leave  betilnd  is  a  monument;  a 
monument  to  integrity,  to  proficiency,  to 
honesty  and  efficiency.  What  he  has 
established  is  a  liigh  standard  to  which 
all  of  us  may  aspire  and.  hopefully  even 
achieve  at  times. 

John  Wllliains  is  a  great  Senator. 
After  his  departure  it  will  be  said  that 
he  served  this  Ixxlj',  the  State  of  Dela- 
ware, and  the  Nation  well  and  faith- 
fully. There  could  be  no  greater  tribute. 

Mr.  BtXiGS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  tine  remarks.  I  know 
that  we  all  appreciate  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  now  to  tlie  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Utah 
1  Mr.  Bennett  t . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  there 
often  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  pattern 
in  the  ways  of  Providence  which  brings 
to  difficult  situations  men  with  the  char- 
acter, the  ability  and  the  attitude  that 
the  times  demand.  Such  a  man  Is  John 
Williams. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  serve 
in  the  Senate  for  part  of  tiis  years  of 
service,  to  have  been  seated  with  him  on 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  to  have  had 
the  benefit  not  only  of  his  wisdom  but 
also  of  his  deep  and  abiding  personal 
friendship. 

One  makes  friends  in  the  Senate — un- 
fortunately, not  too  many.  The  Bennetts 
feel  that  tiiey  have  been  greatly  blessed 
by  the  privilege  of  associating  with  John 
and  Elsie  Williams. 

At  the  risk  of  sounding  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent note  and  in  the  hope  that  John 
will  not  misunderstand,  he  has  not  only 
been  labeled  the  conscience  of  the  Sen- 
ate, but  In  some  respects  he  Is  also  a 
very  deceitful  man  He  creates  the  Im- 
pression of  being  very  modest  and  re- 
tiring, almost  shy,  but  imdemeath  that 
appearance  is  a  will  of  iron  and  the  kind 
of  backbone  that  keeps  a  man  erect  In 
the  face  of  almost  every  kind  of  op- 
position. 

He  has  often  been  labelled  as  a  chicken 
farmer,  the  inference  being  that  he  Is 
some  kind  of  coimtiy  bumpkin.  But  be- 
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ginning  with  his  very  earliest  experience 
in  the  Senate,  the  ms  discovered  that 
this  man  was  no  country  bumpkin.  And 
they  and  others  have  rediscovered  It 
many  times  since.  Many  people  who 
thought  they  could  outwit  him.  includ- 
ing some  in  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
on  occasion,  have  also  discovered  that 
he  does  not  fit  that  picture. 

There  are  many  people  who  had  looked 
at  John  Williams  and  said  that  with  his 
high  school  education  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly know  very  much  about  the  impor- 
tant problems  we  face  in  Government. 
But  as  his  junior  colleague  has  said,  those 
of  us  who  from  time  to  time  have  tried 
to  contest  with  regarding  the  meaning  or 
U5e  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  or  statis- 
tical or  historical  Information  have  fre- 
quently foimd  that  he  was  two  steps 
ahead  of  us. 

I  am  happy  to  admit  that  I  have  been 
one  of  those. 

I  am  a  little  disturbed  at  John's  latest 
effort,  in  sponsoring  a  Constitutional 
amendment  which  would  say  that  a  per- 
son who  reaches  the  age  of  65  should  not 
run  for  the  Senate.  I  am  one  of  those 
who.  by  having  al.-e;idy  violated  th.it  rule 
by  inference,  being  condemned  by  ihnt 
statement. 

I  am  50rr>'  thai  he  i.s  eoing  to  deiTive 
us  of  his  further  services  on  the  basis  of 
an  application  of  a  principle.  But  that  is 
John  Williams.  Ho  develops  a  principle 
and  applies  it  first  to  himself.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  we  honor  him. 

I  am  sure  all  of  ils  are  sorry  to  see  him 
go.  But  I  serve  notice  on  him  that  he 
cannot  move  to  Delaware  and  get  away 
from  his  friends  in  the  Senate  including 
the  Bennetts.  We  all  want  to  maintain 
our  pleasant  relationship  with  the  Wil- 
llamses. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  yield  next  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  join  briefly  in  these  re- 
marks concerning  John  Williams.  I 
have  expressed  to  him  personally  ni.v 
regret  that  he  is  leaving  tlie  Senate. 

I  share  the  feeling  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  I  also  have  not  always 
agreed  with  John  Willum.s.  But  on 
checking  back  I  found  myself  in  agree- 
ment so  many  times  that  one  day  I  said 
to  him.  "You  know.  John,  in  checking 
my  voting  record  »ith  yours.  I  have 
found  that  1  voted  with  you  nearly  all  of 
the  time."  He  did  not  make  any  reply. 

One  time  when  the  late  Ralph  Flan- 
ders— whom  most  of  us  remember  quite 
well  and  favorably — was  a  Member  of  the 
Seiate,  I  said  to  him,  "Ralph,  I  have 
looked  over  your  voting  record.  I  find 
that  you  and  I  have  been  voting  very 
much  the  same." 

He  said,  "Yes.  That  is  what  bothers 
me." 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  bothered  John 
Williams  that  I  was  in  agreement  with 
him  on  so  many  occasions. 

We  came  here  about  the  same  time.  I 
came  about  2  months  before  John  Wil- 
liams did.  I  came  in  November,  since  it 
was  a  special  election. 

I  have  enjoyed  my  sen-Ice  with  him.  I 
regret  seeing  him  leave  the  Senate. 


I  must  take  note  of  what  Senator 
Bennett  said  about  John  not  wanting  to 
let  any  Representative  or  Senator  run 
for  reelection  after  he  is  65.  Senator  Ben- 
nett is  all  right.  He  was  reelected  2  years 
ago.  But  I  have  an  election  commg  up 
in  2  years  Not  only  would  I  become  In- 
eligible under  the  amendment  to  nm 
agam.  but  also  I  would  have  to  quit  the 
Senate  now  as  I  have  reached  the  age 
of  70. 

As  a  matter  of  fact— this  is  Friday — 
day  after  tomorrow  I  hope  to  pass  an- 
other milestone. 

John  Williams  has  been  a  bulwark  of 
strength  in  the  Senate.  As  Senator  Bocgs 
said,  he  has  been  able  to  match  the  best 
legal  minds,  the  best  lawyers,  the  best 
phllosophtrs.  and  so  forth.  I  thought  he 
might  have  added  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate because  John  Williams  never  has  to 
give  way  to  anyone  when  he  believes  he 
is  right, 

I  have  admired  him  and  enjoyed  my 
service  with  him.  I  regri-t  seeing  him 
leave  the  Senate.  I  wish  to  add  that  I 
also  regret  seeing  Mrs.  Williams  leave 
the  Senate.  We  have  kno\\Ti  her  throuiih- 
out  the  years  and  I  have  admired  the 
ver>'  fine  .'Support  .slie  has  always  given 
to  her  distinguished  husband. 

John,  we  shall  rememt>er  you,  and  we 
hope  you  will  come  back  to  visit  us  often, 
if  you  allow  us  to  stay  here.  We  shall  al- 
ways remember  the  fine  work  you  did  in 
the  Senate  durlnt'  your  years  here. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  regretted 
deeply  to  learn  that  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  was  plan- 
ning to  retire  at  the  end  of  this  session. 
I  am  one  of  the  many  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  went  to  him  and  asked  him 
to  reconsider  that  decision.  He  has  been 
one  of  the  most  diligent,  if  not  the  most 
diligent  Member  of  this  body.  He  has 
been  a  stalwart  advocate  of  everj'thlng 
that  his  conscience  would  permit  him  to 
support  and  as  vigorous  opponent  as 
anyone  ever  faced  in  this  body  with  re- 
spect to  those  tilings  his  conscience 
would  not  permit  him  to  support. 

Some  time  ago  I  thought  the  attend- 
ance record  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
might  Increase  if  I  kept  a  record  of  the 
time  each  member  spent  in  executive 
sessions  of  the  committee  and  commit- 
tee hearings.  If  that  record  served  no 
other  purpose  it  kept  the  chairman  there 
more  than  he  would  have  been  there 
otherwise  because  I  discovered  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  present  for 
more  hours  and  minutes  than  any  other 
member  of  the  committee:  and  try 
though  I  would  to  keep  up  with  his  rec- 
ord and  to  be  there  every  moment  he 
was  there,  I  sUll  could  not  catch  up  with 
him.  He  holds  the  record,  without  know- 
ing the  race  was  on,  for  behig  the  most 
diligent  member  of  the  committee  as 
well  as  probably  the  most  effective  mem- 
ber of  the  committee. 

When  he  Is  for  something  he  Is  the 
greatest  ally  one  could  have:  when  he  Is 
opposed  to  something  there  is  no  one 
who  makes  a  greater  fight  to  the  end 
and  makes  it  more  difScult  to  enact  a 
measure  that  he  opposes  than  does  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 
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It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  has  never  engaged 
in  fllibttstering.  That  is  quite  a  record 
for  one  who  has  opposed  so  vigorously 
measures  lus  conscience  would  not  per- 
mit lum  to  support.  He  is  such  an  able 
parliamentarian  that  usually  the  matter 
ft-inds  up  with  someone  else  doing  the 
filibustering. 

I  regret  very  much  I  will  no  longer  sec 
the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  across 
the  aisle.  I  had  looked  forward  to  the 
day  when  the  fortunes  of  politics  would 
make  him  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  I  would  be  liis  ranking  member. 
In  seeking  his  support  through  the  years 
I  have  told  him,  "Tlie  time  will  come 
when  you  will  be  the  chau-man  of  the 
committee  and  you  will  be  seeking  my 
help  as  I  am  now  seeking  your  help." 
Apparently  the  Senator  was  not  plan- 
ning on  that  when  he  made  his  decision 
to  retire. 

Nevertheless,  the  record  will  show 
that  no  other  Member  of  this  body  was 
more  diligent  than  he  In  enacting  meas- 
ures to  puni.sh  corruption,  to  prohibit 
corruption  in  the  future,  and  to  pre- 
serve those  tilings  about  this  Govern- 
ment that  protect  the  public  Generally. 

From  time  to  time  some  of  us  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  support  measures 
when  we  felt  some  particular  individual 
or  some  particular  concern  in  our  States 
or  amons  our  constituents  was  getting 
the  worst  of  it,  and  we  felt  that  relief 
of  some  sort  was  in  order.  There  has 
never  been  anyone  who  defeated  more 
bill"  that  sought  relief  in  connection  «ith 
individual  problems  than  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  because  of  his  view  that 
if  a  measure  could  not  be  passed  for  the 
benefit  of  a  broad  swath  of  people  he  did 
not  like  to  see  it  passed  at  all. 

From  time  to  time  some  of  us  have 
had  a  very  good  case  which  would  al- 
most bring  tears  to  one's  eyes,  but  we 
could  not  persuade  him  to  go  along  with 
It.  But  he  has  been  persistent  in  his  be- 
lief, and  he  has  showed  no  favoritism 
to  anyone. 

Some  years  ago  a  measure  was  before 
us  seeking  relief  from  an  imexpected 
court  decision  involving  the  DuPont  Co.. 
perhaps  the  largest  constituent  in  the 
State  the  Senator  represents.  After  vir- 
tually everyone  else  agreed  to  it.  in- 
cluding the  Senator  who  was  then  his 
colleague,  and  who  was  also  the  sponsor 
of  the  measure,  tlie  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  opposed  it  and,  of  course,  it 
did  not  pass.  It  was  years  later  before 
we  were  able  to  pass  a  measure  which 
seemed  to  be  fair  to  all  concerned  by 
the  hghts  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware.  That  did  not  make  him  popu- 
lar with  the  most  prominent  constituent 
In  his  State,  but  it  demonstrated  once 
again  his  devotion  to  the  principle  that 
legislation  should  have  a  broad  appli- 
cation to  all  citizens  and  that  he  did  not 
feel  we  should  be  doing  something  that 
would  pick  out  the  problem  of  one  par- 
ticular constituent  and  seek  to  solve 
that  problem  without  solving  the  prob- 
lems of  many  other  people  at  the  same 
time. 

I  regret  very  much  that  the  Senator 
has  made  the  decision  that  he  has  made. 
He  has  been  relentless  and  determined 
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in  it  and  never  hai  been  kidding  anyone 
about  it. 

Having  observed  politics  down  through 
the  vears.  when  one,  who  has  many 
vigorous  years  ahead,  announces  his  m- 
tenUon  to  retire,  it  Is  usually  par  for 
the  courie  that  he  is  urged  to  reconsider. 
He  usually  does  reconsider,  and  he  runs 
again  and  makes  the  sacrifice  for  one 
final  round.  In  view  of  the  fact  tliat 
many  of  us  felt  he  is  vigorous  and  has 
many  good  years  ahead  of  him,  we  hoped 
he  would  reconsider  and  make  the  race 
for  one  more  term,  wlilch  would  have 
been  a-ssured  had  he  run:  but  we  found 
he  was  determined  in  his  view  and 
would  not  reconsider.  And  so  he  will  not 
be  with  us  when  the  new  Congress  con- 
venes next  month. 

Mr.  President,  we  suffer  a  great  loss  in 
the  Senate.  He  has  aehieved  as  much  as 
anyone  has  in  this  body.  Not  only  has  he 
placed  many  good  laws  on  the  books  but 
he  has  also  defeated  a  lot  of  bad  laws. 
So,  as  ope  who  has  performed  and 
as  one  who  has  made  himself  a  place 
among  the  greats  in  the  Senate,  he  is 
entitled,  if  he  wishes,  to  retire  and  leave 
this  body  in  glory,  and  tliat  he  certainly 
does.  He  leaves  a  record  that  should  be 
the  envy  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
Mr.  President.  I  salute  my  distin- 
guislied  colleague  and  I  hope  that  from 
time  to  time  he  will  favor  us  with  a  visit 
to  the  Senate,  because  he  has  many  good 
friends  in  all  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  have  served  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  at  Its  last  meeting,  on 
December  11,  1970,  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  adopted  a  resolution  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  long  service  of  the  distin- 
giiished  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
as  a  member  of  the  committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  resolution 
be  printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  tills 
point. 

There  be  no  objection,  the  resolution 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wliereas,  John  J,  WllUams,  of  Delaware, 
has  served  honorably  and  faithfully  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  since 
January  15.  1951.  and  also  so  served  from 
January  10.  1949,  to  January  12.  1950.  and 
Wiiereas,  John  J.  Williams  has  served  with 
high  distinction  as  the  senior  Republican 
member  of  this  Conunltte©  since  Janu- 
ary 3,  1969,  and  has  demonstrated  exemplary 
diligence  In  attending  public  hearings  and 
executive  sessions  of  the  Committee,  and 

Whereas,  John  J.  Williams  has  generously 
devoted  his  knowledge  and  energy  to  the 
consideration  of  the  many  complex  issues 
before  tills  Committee  during  these  periods 
and 

Whereas.  John  J.  Williams  has  unceasingly 
advanced  the  development  of  legislation  re- 
lating to  trade,  government  Qnance,  and 
social  welfare  In  execution  of  the  broad 
responsibilities  of  this  Committee:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
hereby  expresses  to  John  J.  Williams  its  sin- 
cere appreciation  and  gratitude  for  his  out- 
standing contrtbullons  to  the  fulflllment  of 
the  obligations  of  this  Committee,  for  his 
faittiful  and  devoted  service  aa  a  member  of 
this  Committee,  and  for  his  untiring  effort* 
as  the  semor  RepubUcan  member  of  this 
Committee. 

Mr.    LONG.    Mr.    President,    Senator 
Williams  has  served  on  our  committee 
continuously  since  January  15,  1951.  He 
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also  served  from  Januarj-  10,  1949,  to 
January  12,  1950.  He  has  been  the  senior 
Republican  member  of  our  comnuttee 
since  January  3,  1959. 1  am  sure  it  comes 
as  no  surprise  to  anyone  that  Senator 
WiLtuMs  has  been  extraordinary  in  his 
taithlul  devoted  service  to  the  committee. 
Joh.n  Williams  has  served  24  years  In 
the  Senate  and  it  is  well  known  among 
all  our  Mem'oers  that  if  anyone  deserves 
the  title  of  a  areal  .^lAlesnian — it  is  John 
WiLUAMS.  During  the  years  that  I  have 
served  with  Senator  Williams,  both  on 
the  committee  and  in  the  Cliamber,  I 
have  come  to  respect  and  frequently  ac- 
knowledge that  he  has  one  of  the  highest 
degrees  of  personal  integrity  of  anyone 

1  know. 
As  we  all  know,  he  has  been  given  the 

title  of  the  "Conscience  of  the  Senate," 
Anyone  who  has  worked  with  Senator 
Williams  knows  that  this  title  is  well- 
deserved.  He  has  always  made  his  posi- 
tions clear  and  voted  as  his  conscience 
dictated.  Sometimes,  there  were  only  two 
or  three  Members  of  the  Senate  in  agree- 
ment with  John  on  certain  of  his  pro- 
posals. I  am  sure  that  Senator  Williams 
at  those  times  may  have  felt  a  little  lone- 
some— however.  I  have  observed  that  a 
person  who  feels  he  must  follow  his  con- 
science and  make  his  point — regardless 
of  the  consequences — does  not  always 
find  himself  with  the  crowd.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  more  famUiar  phrases  I  have 
heard  John  Williams  use  is  "I  would 
certainly  have  welcomed  your  support 

2  years  ago  when  we  first  voted  on  this 
matter." 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
one  of  Senator  Williams'  favorite  stories 
about  his  vote  and  my  vote  on  one  of 
our  oil  questions.  As  I  am  sure  most  of 
you  know,  John  WaLiAMs  and  I  have 
very  different  and  opposite  viewpomts 
on  the  oil  depletion  allowance.  I  have 
always  maintained  that  this  part  of  our 
tax  law  helped  develop  this  country  to 
the  world  position  of  leadership  that  It 
now  has.  I  continue  to  feel  that  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  remove  this  incentive. 
However,  John  Williams  does  not  share 
this  viewpoint.  During  the  committee's 
deliberations  on  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
196B  last  year,  an  important  vote  was 
called  on  reducing  the  oil  depletion  al- 
lowance. To  put  this  vote  in  proper 
prospective,  I  should  explain  that  the 
committee  had  first  voted  on  a  motion 
to  retain  the  percentage  depletion  allow- 
ance at  the  present  2T,2  percent.  That 
motion,  made  by  me,  was  defeated.  The 
next  motion  was  to  decrease  the  oil  de- 
pletion allowance  to  23  percent.  At  this 
potot  Senator  Williams  maintained  that 
it  should  go  at  least  to  15  percent.  How- 
ever, because  the  previous  vote  had  failed. 
I  voted  for  the  23-percent  oil  depletion 
allowance;  John  Williams  voted  against 
the  23-percent  rate  because  he  believed 
it  should  be  reduced  even  further.  Since 
that  time  Senator  Williams  has  said 
several  times : 

After  battling  Russell  Long  for  20  years 
on  the  oil  depletion  rate,  when  it  finally 
came  to  a  vole  to  reduce  the  oil  depletion 
allowance.  I  found  myself  voting  og&lnst 
the  decrease  and  Russell  Long  voting  for  It. 

To  me  the  life  of  Johh  Williams  is  a 
magnificent  example  for  our  young  peo- 


ple to  look  at — without  question  he  has 
been  a  dedicated  public  servant.  Senator 
Williams  will  be  sorely  missed  In  this 
body  and  his  position  will  not  be  easily 
filled. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  now  to  the  distinguished  d«in  on 
the  Republican  side,  the  Senator  from 
Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are  2 
hours  frequently  observed  by  tliis  Sen- 
ate wliich  do  not  particularly  appeal  to 
me. 

One  is  the  alibi  hour,  and  cvcr\'  Sen- 
ator knows  what  that  is. 

The  other  Is  tlie  eulogy  hour  during 
wliich  we  pay  our  respects  to  one  of  our 
Members  who  is  leaving  us  and  whom  we 
liate  to  see  go. 

Today  we  arc  telling  for  the  record 
what  we  think  of  John  J.  Williams  who 
is  volimtarily  retiring  after  havmg  served 
21  years  in  thi.'i  Senate  as  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware. 

I  do  not  kno-.v  just  what  to  say  .ibout 
John  J.  Williams. 

As  I  l.ave  intimated.  I  find  these  occa- 
sions rather  depressing,  and  particularly 
so  in  this  case. 

I  think  I  have  voted  with  John  con- 
siderably more  than  half  the  time  since 
we  have  served  here  together. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  not 
a  Member  of  tliis  body  wants  him  to  re- 
tii'e  at  this  time. 

There  may  be,  in  fact  I  am  sure  there 
are,  some  people  in  this  country  who  will 
think  that  John's  retirement  may  be  a 
cause  for  rejoicing  on  their  part,  but  U 
there  are  such  I  want  to  warn  them  that 
things  may  not  turn  out  the  way  they 
would  like  to  have  them  just  because  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  is  becom- 
mg  a  civilian  once  more. 

He  has  in  the  past  incurred  the  wrath 
of  a  good  many  people  because  he  has 
refused  to  see  things  In  their  way  and  to 
do  what  they  wanted. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  stubborn  belief 
that  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  taxes 
and  ought  to  pay  taxes  should  pay  taxes 
and  has  opposed  special  legislation  which 
might  permit  them  to  avoid  their  Just 
share  of  this  burden. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  he  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  blocking  a  good  many  hand- 
outs for  States  and  community  enter- 
prises some  of  which  no  doubt  may  have 
been  worthy,  but  many  of  which.  I  am 
sure,  were  less  worthy. 

It  Is  safe  to  say  that  he  has  Insisted 
on  plugging  loopholes  In  some  of  our  laws 
which  permit  certain  groups  of  people  to 
enjoy  privileges  which  were  denied  to 
others. 

It  may  be  that  some  of  our  Federal 
agencies  In  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment will  feel  that  with  John  Wil- 
liams out  of  the  Senate  they  will  not  have 
to  be  quite  so  careful  in  making  reports 
to  the  Congress,  but  I  want  to  tell  all 
these  people  right  now  that  just  because 
John  Williams  and  his  very  patient  and 
understanding  wife,  Elsie,  are  retiring  to 
Delaware  It  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  these  people  to  whom  he  has  been 
a  nemesis  in  the  past  wUl  find  the  trav- 
eling any  easier. 

Yes,  John  Williams  Is  retiring  from 
this  Senate,  but  he  Is  reasonably  young 
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and  able  bodied  and  unless  I  am  mis- 
taken is  likely  to  become  a  leader  among 
the  taxpayers  and  the  public  of  this  Na- 
tion. 

So  I  say  to  these  people  that  John  J. 
WauAMS.  leader  of  public  opinion,  will 
undoubtedly  wield  as  much  influence  In 
shaping  the  future  of  this  Nation  as  did 
Senator  Johm  J.  Wiluams  as  a  Member 
of  this  body. 

We  do  hate  to  have  him  go. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  Uie  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Ctmxis). 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  provision  in  the  13th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides— 

Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude, 
except  u  s  punishment  (or  crime  whereof 
the  pftrty  shall  have  been  duly  convicted. 
sh>U  exist  within  the  United  State*,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction— 

I  would  offer  a  resolution  requiring 
John  Wiluahs  to  continue  to  serve  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  the 
rest  of  his  days.  I  would  also  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration,  and  Z  daresay 
it  would  pass  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

During  this  brief  period  of  1  hour  for 
us  all  to  speak,  we  cannot  do  justice  to 
the  record  of  this  most  unusual  man.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  these  several  remarks  today  our 
distinguished  friend  the  junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  be 
kept  open  for  the  remainder  of  this  ses- 
sion, including  the  final  issue  of  the 
Record,  so  that  those  of  us  who  have 
spoken  might  add  to  that  material  and 
so  that  many  other  Senators  might  ex- 
press themselves  on  the  public  record  of 
our  beloved  friend.  John  Williams. 

We  could  say  a  great  deal  about  Sena- 
tor Williams'  ability,  about  his  keen 
mind,  about  his  ability  to  see  through  a 
proposition,  his  ability  to  understand 
what  ^  legislative  proposal  will  really 
accomplish.  He  Is  one  of  the'most  astute 
individuals  that  I  know.  He  has  excep- 
tional ability.  His  devotion  to  duty, 
whether  It  Is  in  attendance  here  on  the 
floor  or  In  committee,  is  most  imusual,  far 
beyond  that  which  has  been  designated 
as  the  best  up  to  now. 

Oh,  it  is  true,  the  Senate  has  not  always 
agreed  with  John  Williams,  but  I  dare 
say  the  United  States  would  be  better  off 
If  the  Senate  had  agreed  more  often 
with  him.  It  is  true  his  political  party  has 
not  always  followed  John  Williams,  but 
It  would  be  a  greater  party  today  If  It 
had.  It  Is  true  that  not  every  Republican 
administration  has  conformed  its  poli- 
cies to  the  principles  enunciated  and  lived 
by  John  Williams,  but  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  administration  and  would 
have  served  this  beloved  Republic  of  ours 
better  had  it  done  so. 

All  of  us  In  the  Senate  will  mlas  him, 
but  there  is  something  far  sadder  about 
John  Williams'  departure.  The  youth  of 
the  land  have  lost  their  best  friend.  As 
we  see  the  ravages  of  inflation,  as  we 
look  at  the  mounting  fiscal  problems  of 
this  coimtry,  as  we  see  a  moral  decline — 
and  I  hope  the  decline  is  coming  to  a 
halt— as  we  see  all  those  things,  then 


we  can  get  an  Idea  of  how  much  better  a 
country  we  would  have  had  if  there  had 
been  100  Senators  like  John  Wiluams. 

The  lot  of  all  Americans  of  the  future 
will  be  better  because  John  Williams 
served  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot,  in  one  speech 
or  a  dozen  speeches,  do  justice  to  this 
great  man.  He  has  done  so  much  for  our 
country. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

1  yield  now  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  iMr.  Thur- 
mond). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  set  aside  today  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  Members 
who  cho."ie  not  to  return  to  the  Senate 
at  the  end  of  his  present  term.  My  fripnd 
and  colleague.  Senator  Williams  of  Del- 
aware, has  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
for  24  years.  Each  year  has  seen  him  gain 
in  stature  and  reputation.  He  is  a  man  of 
steadfast  devotion  to  principle  and  of 
impeccable  integrity. 

I  know  that  the  Senate  will  miiss  him. 
and  that  the  State  of  Delaware  will  miss 
him.  However,  the  greatest  loss  will  be 
felt  by  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  who  have  become  accustomed  to 
looking  to  him  for  leadership  in  the 
never-ending  batUe  to  protect  the  tax- 
payers from  both  Illegal  and  imwise  ex- 
penditures by  the  Federal  Government. 
Undaunted  by  political  expediency.  Sen- 
ator Williams  has  regularly  exposed  and 
opposed  excessive  and  improper  appro- 
priations with  skill  and  dedication.  His 
record  in  this  area  alone  has  created  for 
blm  an  outstanding  reputation  as  one 
of  the  leading  Senators. 

In  terms  of  personal  qualities,  the 
name  of  Senator  John  Williams  has  be- 
come syncmymous  with  integrity.  He  has 
set  for  himself  the  highest  of  standards 
and  has  always  met  them  successfully. 
Both  by  his  example  and  his  belief  that 
those  in  positions  of  public  trust  should 
do  likewise.H^e  has  been  a  steady  influ- 
ence In  favor  of  honest  and  upright  con- 
duet. 

Another  persona]  quality  of  Senator 
Williams  is  his  ability  to  master  the  in- 
tricacies of  complicated  economic  prob- 
lems both  In  legislation  and  in  adminis- 
tration. When  Senator  Williams  chal- 
lenges a  bill  or  a  practice,  his  capacity 
for  handling  with  ease  a  veritable  maze 
of  facts  and  flgures  is  always  Impressive. 
He  conducts  himself  with  great  ability 
and  extensive  knowledge  of  the  subject 
in  debate  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Par  more  often  than  not  I  have  found 
myself  on  the  same  side  with  Senator 
Williams  on  the  issues.  However,  1  be- 
lieve it  is  fair  to  say  that  Members  of 
this  body  have  always  retamed  the  ut- 
most respect  for  Senator  Williams  even 
when  finding  themselves  on  the  opposing 
side  from  him. 

Mr,  President,  It  is  always  reassuring 
to  see  a  man  receive  recognition  for  his 
accomplishments.  Perhaps  the  honors 
accorded  to  Senator  Williams  are  not 
commensurate  with  his  contributions, 
but  nevertheless  the  list  of  distinctions 
Is  impressive.  Last  year  Senator  Wil- 
liams was  honored  for  his  distinguished 
service  In  the  Senate  by  the  first  annual 
Conservative  Awards  Dinner  sponsored 


by  National  Review.  Human  Events 
Young  Americans  For  Freedom,  and  the 
American  Conservative  Union.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  been  honored  by  Americans 
For  Constitutional  Action,  the  American 
Political  Science  Association,  Newsweek, 
and  Nations  Business.  He  has  gained  the 
respect  of  both  his  political  friends  and 
foes. 

Mr.  President,  I  truly  regret  the  deci- 
sion of  our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Delaware  not  to  seek  reelection.  He  has 
won  election  to  the  Senate  four  times  and 
no  one  doubts  that  he  would  have  been 
elected  to  a  fifth  term  had  he  chosen  to 
run.  His  quiet  effectiveness  in  promoting 
high  principles  will  be  genuinely  missed 
by  the  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  take  my  seat 
without  referring  to  the  Senator's  de- 
voted wife,  Ekie  Williams.  She  is  a  lady 
of  high  principles  and  lofty  character, 
whose  life  is  well  worth  emulating.  She 
has  made  Senator  Williams  a  devoted 
companion,  and  has  inspired  him  ai  all 
times. 

Mr.  President,  Human  Events  recently 
featured  an  article  on  the  career  of  Sen- 
ator John  J.  Williams  which  desenes 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  article,  "Not  Re- 
tiring, Just  Changing  Jobs,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  28, 1970,  Human 
Events  be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  following  these  remarks. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the  Ricosii, 
as  follows: 
Not    RrmtiNG,    Just   Changing   Jobs:    the 

Amazing  Senate  Caaeeb  or  John  J.  Wil- 
liams Dr.^ws  to  a  Close 

(By  Carol  D.  Bauman) 

(Note. — Mrs,  Bauman  has  been  editor  of 
the  New  Ouard,  a  member  of  the  publicity 
staff  of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
and  director  of  publications  for  the  American 
Conservative  Union.  A  free-lance  writer 
whose  articles  have  appeared  In  several  maga- 
zines Including  National  Review,  Mrs.  Bau- 
man last  year  moved  with  her  family  to  the 
quiet  of  Easton,  Md.,  after  serving  for  seven 
months  on  President  Nixon's  White  Bouse 
staff.  Her  article.  "Is  the  'Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act'  Really  Working?,"  was  In  the 
May  30,  1970,  Human  Events.) 

In  describing  Delaware's  senior  Sen.  John 
J.  Williams,  usually  cautious  reporters  can't 
seem  to  resist  superlatives.  They  wUl  charac- 
terize him  with  phrases  that  could  only  apply 
to  a  computer,  a  trained  Oerman  shepherd, 
or  the  most  exceptional  paragon  of  virtue 
ever  to  sit  In  the  U.S.  Senate. 

"Fiscal  bloodhound!  Watchdog  of  the  Sen- 
ate!" they  call  him.  "Indefatigable!  One-Man 
FBI!  Conscience  of  the  Senate!  they  crow. 
In  bis  34  years  In  the  Senate,  Williams'  press 
notices  have  nearly  always  contained  de- 
Bcrlptlve  phrases  like  "conservative,  con- 
scientious, scrupulous,  shrewd,  folksy,  fru- 
gal, honest,  persistent,  sensible,  taciturn, 
homey,  and  thorough,"  and  many  more. 

It  was  with  great  regret,  therefore,  that 
his  many  friends  and  supporters  learned 
earlier  this  year  that  be  would  definitely 
"retire"  from  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  his 
current  term.  But  the  senator  wouldn't  put  It 
that  way.  To  him,  leaving  the  Senate  Is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  "changing  Jobs." 

Twenty-four  years  In  any  career  ought  to 
be  enough,  he  believes,  and  It's  now  time 
for  a  new  one.  What  that  new  career  will  be, 
he  Isn't  telling.  But  a  review  of  the  one  he 
Is  leaving  Is  cause  for  hope  that  the  "new 
career"  wUl  be  something  that  wUl  be  Just 
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u  beneficial  to  hia  country  as  was  the  old 

ODC- 

The  66-year-old  lawmaker,  whose  tlcuder. 
erect  carriage,  ihlnning  gray  hair  aud  bushy 
eyebrows  mark  him  as  a  ramlUar  figure  on 
the  Seriate  floor  and  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  ts  unfortunately  not  a  "hou.w- 
hold  word"  to  most  Americana.  In  fact,  many 
citizens,  who  really  believe  the  old  cliches 
Buch  aa  "every  man  has  his  price."  would 
find  It  hard  to  understand  that  such  a  giant 
of  integrity  actually  serves  them  In  an 
elected  cEpaclty, 

And  If  Sen.  WlUlama  baa  one  fault  (sure* 
ly,  this  devout  Ifathodlst  and  champion  of 
public  honerty  would  admit  to  having  on«), 
It  is  that  he  has  UtUe  glamour  and  his 
nyle  of  politics  therefore  geu  few  Imitators. 
His  own  publicity  during  34  years  in  the 
Senate  was  usually  overshadowed  by  the  very 
scandal  he  was  exposing.  Most  everyone  re- 
loembers  those  charlatans  Sherznan  Adams 
md  Bobby  Baker.  But  how  many — outside 
Delawai«— recall  the  name  of  the  man  who 
did  the  groundwork  that  led  to  their  expo- 
sure? 

The  good  that  Sen.  Williams  has  done  will 
live  after  him,  of  course,  but  because  he 
lacks  glamour,  hla  example  might  be  lost  on 
some  or  the  ideallsUc  young.  A  pity,  because 
no  one  could  more  exemplify  the  Ideallam  of 
ft  man  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  concept 
that  government  la  the  servant,  not  the 
master  of  men,  that  his  low-keyed,  upright, 
self-educated  former  chicken-feed  dealer 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Delaware. 

"Sen.  John  J.  Williams.  Republican  of  Del- 
aware, was  bom  on  May  17,  1904,  on  a  farm 
near  Prankford.  Del.,  the  ninth  of  11  chil- 
dren. He  attended  Prankford  High  School 
»nd  In  1922  moved  to  Mlllsboro.  where  .  .  . 
at  the  age  ol  18,  he  entered  the  grain  husl- 
nees." 

So  begins  the  offlcl&l  biography  which  one 
li  sent  by  the  Senator's  offlce  In  Washington. 
"The  senior  senator  from  Delaware  nrat 
sought  public  offlce  when  he  successfully 
ran  for  election  to  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate In  1946.  He  waa  re-elected  to  a  second, 
third,  and  fourth  term  in  1952.  1956  and  19«4- 
At  that  time  he  became  the  first  man  In  the 
history  of  the  state  of  Delaware  to  be  elected 
to  four  consecutive  terms  In  the  United 
Sutes  Senate." 

So  the  biography  continues.  It  also  tells 
us  he  married  the  fcwmer  Elsie  B.  Steels  of 
MUlat>oro  at  the  age  of  20.  They  had  one 
daughter,  and  now  have  three  granddaugh- 
ters. The  biography  also  tell  ua  be  Is  a  Meth- 
odist, a  Mason,  a  Bhriner.  and  a  Rotarlan. 

No  college  degrees,  no  military  service.  Not 
even  a  hank  presidency,  or  membership  on 
the  national  board  of  some  charitable,  social 
or  educational  group. 

Sen.  Williams,  who  with  hla  brother 
started  a  chicken-feed  business  (WlUlama' 
Super  F^d)  In  Mlllsboro  in  1922.  became  a 
wealthy  w*"  by  dint  of  hard  work,  thrift 
and  hard-noaed  business  practices. 

In  1946.  at  the  age  of  42  he  decided  be  had 
made  enough  money  In  chicken-feed,  and 
leaving  his  brother  to  mind  the  store,  aet  out 
on  a  second  career.  He  determined  to  run  for 
the  U5.  Senate.  He  bad  never  even  met  the 
state  Bepubllcan  chairman,  he  recalls,  and 
has  observed  since  that  the  party  leaders 
were  a  bit  peeved  at  his  braebness  for  want- 
ing to  start  at  the  top  without  consulting 
them. 

"But  I  went  into  It  on  the  principle  a  man 
has  a  right  to  seek  office  In  this  ooxmiry  with- 
out the  consent  of  anybody."  he  says.  Today. 
he  acknowledged  during  an  interview  in  hla 
Capitol  HiU  offlce.  that  might  be  a  little  more 
difficult  than  It  was  in  1946.  And.  he  says, 
"in  a  small  state  like  Delaware  you  can  do  a 
lot  more  than  you  can  In  a  large  state." 

Hitting  the  road  to  gain  name  identifica- 
tion and  moke  Ms  views  on  the  Issues  known, 
be  covered  the  little  state  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Before  other  Republicans  realized  what 
was  happening,  he  had  the  nomination  and 


then  went  on  to  beat  hla  Democratic  oppo- 
nent by  12.000  Totee  out  of  the  113,500  cart. 
Then,  aa  now.  he  says  that  the  trend  toward 
centralization  of  powers  in  Washington  was 
his  greatest  concern. 

He  had  no  trouble  being  re-elected  the  next 
three  times.  There  is  no  question  but  that  he 
would  be  re-elected  to  a  fifth  term  if  he  chose 
to  run  agam.  Williams  says  today  that  he 
detects  a  "conservative  trend"  in  the  coun- 
trs'.  despite  some  unpopular  moves  by  the 
President - 

When  reminded  of  some  recent  public 
opinion  polls  showing  that  the  voters  were 
not  leaning  heavily  Republican,  he  aald: 

"I  ran  four  times  and  three  times  the  polls 
said  I  would  lose.  I  think  you  can  get  a  'feer 
at  election  time  Just  by  talking  to  people 
and  reading  your  mall.  I  have  the  feeling 
that  the  liberals  are  going  to  suffer  In  the 
■70s."  ^     , 

In  1964.  despite  the  landslide  win  by  Lyn- 
don Johnson.  Sen.  Williams  won  re-election 
by  a  wide  margin,  outpolllng  all  other  Repub- 
licans In  the  state.  How  he  survived  the  Dem- 
ocratic trend  of  that  year  ts  testimony  to  the 
staying  power  of  a  man  whoee  first  principle 
In  politics  Is  scrupulous  honesty. 

In  that  election,  two  Republican  state 
legislator*  were  found  to  have  violated  ethical 
standards  for  public  office,  and  the  party 
aaked  them  to  step  aside.  When  they  reftiaed 
to  do  so.  Sen.  WUllama  renounced  the  sup- 
port of  anyone  who  supported  them.  The 
tainted  state  legislators  were  defeated,  but 
WtlUama  was  victorious. 

In  1947.  Williams'  first  year  in  the  Senate, 
the  late  columnist  Drew  Pearson  said  be  wae 
"out  of  place"  in  the  Senate.  "Claas  D  Rat- 
ing," Pearson  pronounced.  Pearson  proved  to 
be  100  per  cent  in  error.  And,  as  the  senator 
points  out  with  a  grin,  later  on  Pearson  found 
reason  to  praise  his  war  against  corruption. 
The  affirmative  judgment  of  Williams  by 
the  press,  by  political  organizations,  and  by 
his  peers  in  the  Senate,  is  nearly  unanimous. 
In  1951.  Look  magazine  called  him  "The 
Man  Who  Broke  the  Tax  Scandal."  (The  In- 
ternal Revenue  Bureau  corruption  unearthed 
by  the  Delaware  aleuth  led  to  the  1952  GOP 
campaign  cry.  'The  mess  In  Washington!") 
In  1962  Reader's  Digest,  one  of  WUllams*  big- 
gest supporters,  termed  him  "The  Senate's 
One-Man  FBI."  In  September  1966,  Reader'a 
Digest  again  praised  the  senator  in  an  article 
by  John  Barron  entlUed  "The  Case  of  Bobby 
Baker  and  the  Courageous  Senators." 

In  a  1960  Hewsivtek  magazine  poll,  Wash- 
ington correspondentji  chose  WlUlams  as  one 
of  the  10  most  effective  members  of  Con- 
gress Notion's  Busineis.  in  December  1969, 
featured  him  aa  the  "giant"  who  Is  leaving 
the  Senate. 

There  have  been  other  honors.  The  Ameri- 
can Political  Science  Association  selected 
WUllama  In  1959  as  one  of  four  members 
at  Congress  to  receive  its  first  annual  award 
for  distinguished  service.  In  1950  Americana 
for  Constitutional  Action  (ACA)  chose  WU- 
llams as  Its  "outstanding  conservative  mem- 
ber of  Congress,"  and  in  1961  presented  him 
with  Its  Distinguished  Service  Award.  In 
1969  Sen.  WUllams,  together  with  hla  coun- 
terpart in  the  House.  Rep.  H.  R  Oroaa  (R- 
lowa) ,  was  honored  by  the  first  annual  Oon- 
servaUve  Awards  Dinner  sponsored  Jointly 
by  the  American  Conservative  Union.  Wa- 
tUmal  Review.  Young  Americans  for  Free- 
dom and  Human  Events. 

Sen.  WlUlama  annoimced  his  decision  to 
retire  from  the  Senate  on  Feb.  18,  1969. 
Characteristically,  he  Issued  a  straightfor- 
ward press  release,  three  single-spaced  pages, 
explaimng  his  decision  and  using  It  as  an 
occasion  to  promote  the  adoption  of  a  man- 
datory retirement  age  for  members  of  Con- 
gress. 

"I  have  long  advocated  a  reasonable  age 
limit  for  the  top  executives  of  government 
comparable  to  the  practice  In  private  In- 
dtistry.  The  federal  government  aocounta  tor 


annual  expenditures  of  nearly  $200  blUlon. 
and  It  h^s  always  been  my  contention  that 
the  affairs  of  the  government  should  be  op- 
erated on  a  mere  buslnessUke  basis." 

WUllams,  who  Is  66.  pointed  out  that  If  he 
served  another  term  he  would  be  72  at  the 
end  of  it.  and  would  be  two  years  beyond  the 
age  at  which  be  beUeves  all  government  of- 
ficials should  retire.  He  cites  the  fact  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  three  members  past 
70  (one  poat  BO)  and  that  many  district 
courts  are  presided  over  by  federal  Judges 
weU  past  normal  retirement  age.  Ttxe  re- 
sult, says  WUllams.  Is  slower  action,  de- 
layed decisions,  and  ofttlme.  decisions  pre- 
pared by  assistant  law  clerks. 

Sen.  WlUlama  notes  that  elderly  pubUc 
servants  are  often  presstired  Into  running 
for  another  term  with  appeals  to  party 
loyalty.  UsuaUy  they  woiUd  prefer  retire- 
ment, but  are  talked  Into  running  for  fear 
of  letting  their  supporters  down.  Such  of- 
fi^als  would  probably  welcome  a  mandatory 
retirement  age  so  they  could  retire  with  a 
mliUmum  of  guUt.  WUllama  says.  Many,  he 
says,  serve  weU  post  the  age  at  which  they 
can  reaUy  be  of  service,  thereby  risking  a 
failxire  boch  or  health  and  neglect  of  duties, 
or  death  In  offlce.  Some  ultimately  face  de- 
feat by  the  voters  who  can  see  the  incapaci- 
tating effects  of  age. 

"I'm  a  firm  believer  that  a  man  should  live 
by  the  nUes  he  lays  down  tor  others."  WU- 
llams says.  And  th\is.  at  the  age  of  66.  he 
leaves  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  1970.  even 
though,  as  Sen.  RusseU  Long  of  Louisiana, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
says,  he  "has  failed  to  convince  me  that  he 
is  doing  the  nation  a  favor  by  insisting  on 
retiring." 

The  question   Inevitably  arlsee^who  wlU 

replace  WUUams  as  the  Senate's  most  alert 

crusader  on  q>endlng.  taxee  and  corruption? 

"None   of   us    Is   indispensable,"    he   saya 

modestly. 

But,  who.  among  some  of  the  yoimger  sen- 
ators, does  he  see  taking  on  his  role  in  the 
future? 

"There  are  lots  of  able  men,"  the  senator 
says  with  a  grin,  and  refuses  to  name  them. 
How  does  it  feel  to  complete  24  years  In 
the  Senate? 

"Well,  to  quote  another  re>tlred  senator 
I  admired  greatly,"  he  smUea,  "when  I  first 
came  to  the  Senate.  I  loiAed  around  and 
wcmdered  bow  In  the  world  I  ever  got  elected 
to  a  body  of  auch  able  and  wise  men.  Now. 
I  look  around  and  wonder  how  the  devU 
sosne  of  these  men  ever  got  here." 

Praaeed  to  name  some  of  the  greatest  sen- 
ators with  whom  he  has  served  over  bis  34- 
jrear  career,  WUllams  concentrates  a  while 
ajid  firmly  repUee:  "Harry  Byrd,  8r..  of  Vir- 
ginia, Walter  George  of  Georgia,  Robert  Taft 
Sr.,  Arthur  Vandenburg.  and  former  Sen. 
Tydlngs  of  Maryland  (father  of  the  preeent 
Maryland  senator)." 

Questioned  about  the  alleged  dlalllU£ian- 
ment  with  the  American  system  among  some 
segments  of  American  youth.  Sen.  Williams 
repUes: 

"Toutb  are  Idealistic,  and  when  they  see 
evidence  of  corruption  In  high  office,  they 
hastUy  blame  It  on  tiie  'system.'  It  is  our 
duty  to  make  them  see  that  a  few  bad  apples 
dont  make  the  system  bad.  But  we  should 
show  them  that  we  wUl  do  something  about 
the  corruption,  even  thou^  these  men  may 
be  our  o^n  buddies. 

"People  wlU  only  respect  [elected  officials] 
If  ve  roq>ect  ourvelves."  WUUsms  says.  "And 
if  we  have  any  self-re^^eot  at  aU.  we  wlU 
eitpoee  the  corruption  and  get  rid  of  the 
unprincipled  men  among  us." 

Sen.  Williams  has  always  enjoyed  a  repu- 
tation of  being  thorough  In  the  extreme 
when  It  comes  to  legislation  In  the  fields  of 
Onwr***  and  hc»ieBty  In  government.  It  la 
here  that  he  baa  buUt  &  reputauac  for  being 
a  "conservative,"  a  title  be  warmly  em- 
braow. 
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The  Intricately  constructed  statements  he 
releases  to  the  press  so  frequently  are  the 
product  of  Intense  research,  reading  and  In- 
vestigation on  matters  not  generally  known 
to  the  public.  And  the  senator  himself  Is  the 
man  behind  the  work. 

According  to  hun,  that's  one  rea*on  why  he 
has  never  joined  the  Washington  party  cir- 
cuit, .^d  It  also  explains  his  efTectlvenaaa. 
Slnglencfis  of  purpose  In  aU  his  endeavon 
ha«  produced  a  legislative  record  that  la 
remarkable  for  Ite  consistency,  and  Its  Inde- 
pendent attitude. 

Taking  1969  as  a  sample  year,  the  tmpoesl- 
bUlty  of  fitting  him  Into  a  neat  pigeonhole 
beccmes  evident. 

Using  statistics  supplied  by  the  respected 
Concessional  Quarterly,  one  gete  an  inter- 
esting picture. 

The  most  significant  sUtlatlc  is  found  un- 
der "Bipartisan  Roll  Calls,"  as  tabulated  by 
CQ.  These  are  the  votes  on  which  a  majority 
Of  voting  Democrats  and  a  majority  of  vot- 
ing Republicans  agreed.  In  tabulating  opposi- 
tion, CQ  explains,  it  takes  the  percentage  of 
bipartisan  roUcalls  on  which  a  senator  voted 
■yea"  and  •'nay"  in  opposition  to  the  bi- 
partisan majority. 

Since  biUa  passed  by  bipartisan  majorities 
are  often  the  kind  of  bUla  that  it  takes  great 
political  courage  to  oppose,  the  number  of 
times  a  senator  or  congressman  registers 
such  opposition  U  of  more  than  pasaine 
interest.  ^^    * 

In  the  House,  Bep.  H.  H.  Gross  (R.-Iowa) 
led  in  opposition  with  a  score  of  53  per 
cent.  Gross  and  those  who  follow  him  In 
leadipfT  bipftrtlsan  cpposltlon"  scores  are  a'l 
hard-core  conservatives. 

In  the  Senate  Sen.  John  J.  Williams  led 
in  the  number  of  time?  he  opposed  blport*- 
san  ronca!l5~39  per  cent  of  the  time  In 
1969.  He  la  foUowed  by  Senators  Edward 
Gumey  (R.-PIa.),  Carl  Curtis  (R.-Neb.).  and 
Strom  Thurmond  (R.-S.C).  In  1967-68,  Sen. 
WlUianu'  total  opposition  to  bipartisan  votes 
was  stUl  ft  high  33  per  cent. 

The  Delaware  senator  was  not  among  the 
nine  top  scorers  when  It  came  to  over-aU 
support  of  legislation  backed  by  President 
NUon.  Instead,  he  was  third  in  his  over-all 
opposition  to  the  President,  trailing  Sen- 
ators Hatfield  of  Oregon  and  Cook  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  percentage  of  times  Sen.  WUIlama 

opposed    President    Nixon    during    1969 33 

per  cent— equaled  the  opposition  scores  of 
liberal  Senators  Case  of  New  Jersey  and 
Javlts  of  New  York.  But.  you  may  be  sure, 
his  votes  were  on  totaUy  different  issues  I 
Sen.  Gumey  of  Florida,  also  a  conservative 
had  a  33  per  cent  oppostuon  to  the  President 
score  for  1969.  Even  so.  Sen.  Williams*  over- 
all support  score  for  President  mxon-s  poU- 
cles  on  rollcalls  was  a  respectable  67  per  cent. 

Still  further  evidence  of  WlUlams'  maver- 
ick voting  performance  may  be  seen  in  his 
scores  under  CQs  "Conservative  Coalition- 
ratings.  Williams'  name  does  not  appear  In 
the  top  seven  for  1969.  He  supported  the 
conservative  coaUtlon  67  per  cent  of  the 
time,  and  opposed  It  32  per  cent  of  the  time 
In  1969. 

Sen.  Williams'  party  unity  score  in  1969 
(percentage  of  89  Senate  rollcalls  on  which 
ne  voted  in  agreement  with  a  majority  of  his 
party)  was  a  somewhat  weak  70  per  cent.  For 
a  comparison,  consider  that  Senators  Finnln 
(R.-Artz.).  AUott  (R.-Colo.).  Gumey  (R - 
RM.  Cotton  (R.-N.H.),  and  Curtis  (R.-Neb. 
were  all  top  scorers  In  the  party  unity  ratings 
with  90  per  cent.  All  of  those  senators  are 
considered  trustworthy  conservatles.  Thus, 
WlUlams  can  be  haned  neither  for  his  un- 
wavering support  for  President  Nixon's  pc4- 
lcle«.  for  support  of  the  Conservative  Coali- 
tion, nor  for  support  of  party  unity  roUcaUa. 
Where  he  does  distinguish  himself  is  with' 
an  exceptionally  high  "voting  participation" 
score  of  97  per  cent,  while  the  average  Repub- 
lican senator's  voting  parUolpatlon  score  waa 
87  per  cent. 


What  were  some  of  the  Issues  on  which  the 
Independent  Delaware  Republican  snubbed 
his  nose  at  both  his  President  and  his  party? 

He  voted  against  the  Senate  amendment 
which  eliminated  the  House-passed  $20,000' 
crop  subsidy  for  Individual  farmerB. 

Then  there  was  the  vote  to  extend  the  In- 
come tax  surtax  at  10  per  cent  through  De- 
cember 31,  which  was  adoped  by  51  to  48  and 
supported  by  President  Nixon.  Wllllains  voted 
"nay." 

On  the  nomination  of  Judge  Clement 
Haynsworth  to  the  Supreme  Court.  Williams 
opposed  the  President  and  the  GOP  by  voting 
"nay." 

On  on  amendment  to  restore  27.S  per  cent 
oil  depletion,  a  position  supported  by  the 
President  and  by  the  Conservative  Coalition, 
WlUlams  voted  "nay." 

On  adoption  of  the  1969  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  bar  use  of  Defense  appropria- 
tions lor  introducing  U.S.  ground  troops  in 
Laos  and  Thailand.  WlUlams  voted  "yea." 

On  adoption  of  the  conference  report  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  WUllams  voted 
"nay* '  In  opposition  to  the  bipartisan 
majority. 

On  a  Mansfield  motion  to  recede  from 
Senate  Insistence  on  the  I^ladelphla  Plan 
amendment  to  the  fiscal  1970  supplemental 
appropriations,  WlUlams  voted  "nay"  in  op- 
position to  the  President  and  the  GOP. 

Of  course  his  most  recent  and  widely  pub- 
licised active  opposition  to  President  Nixon's 
controversUU  welfare  "reform"  measure  Is 
another  Indication  both  of  his  conservation 
and  bis  independence. 

In  Williams'  view,  no  candidate  can  ethi- 
cally campaign  on  a  platform  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility unless  he  Is  willing  to  live  up 
to  what  he  preaches.  In  terms  of  the  stag- 
gering federal  budget  deficit  for  this  year. 
Williams  aays  it  does  no  good  for  either 
Congress  or  the  Administration  to  point  fin- 
gers at  one  another,  for  both  are  equally 
guilty. 

It  is  here  that  WlUlams  has  strong  words 
of  warning  for  his  own  party.  "Unless  we  as 
a  party,  from  the  President  to  Capitol  HIU. 
live  up  to  our  promises  to  balance  the  budget. 
then  we  have  no  business  accusing  the  Dem- 
ocrats of  lrre.sponsJbmty,"  he  says. 

"Candidates  who.  during  campaigns,  use 
the  issues  of  spending,  taxes,  or  corruption 
in  high  office,  must  have  good  records  on 
thoee  Issues  themselves,"  he  saye  flrraJy. 

So  one  cannot  Judge  Sen.  WUUams  on  "in- 
dependence" alone.  It  Is  In  that  very  Inde- 
pendence of  thought  that  he  ts  most  con- 
sistently fotind  to  be  supporting  the  princi- 
ples of  sound  government  and  fiscal  Integrity 
that  should  guide  every  one  of  his  Senate 
coUegaues. 

Writing  In  the  Reporter  In  1965,  Laurence 
Stem  observed  that  Sen.  John  J.  WlUlams' 
one  concession  to  vanity  was  an  exhibit  of 
autographed  newspaper  cartoons,  framed 
and  hanging  on  the  walls  of  his  Calpltol  HlU 
office.  They  all  characterize  the  Delaware 
senator's  career,  to  quote  Stem,  as  "the 
triumph  of  the  foxy  country  boy  o^er  a 
rogues'  gallery  of  tax  cheats,  corrupt  officials. 
Junketing  congressmen  and  assorted  male- 
factors." 

And  Indeed  his  ofDce  walls  are  still  covered 
with  the  cartoons,  many  of  which  date  back 
to  his  early  years  in  the  Senate  and  refer  to 
scandals  no  longer  even  remembered  by  the 
public.  Also  hanging  In  the  office  are  the 
numerous  awards,  plaques  and  citations 
given  the  senator  over  the  past  24  years. 

"The  foxy  country  boy"  attitude  referred 
to  by  Stem  became  evident  before  WUIlama 
had  been  In  the  Senate  even  for  one  year.  He 
bad  been  receiving  complaints  that  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  was  billing  some  of 
his  constituents  for  taxes  eUready  paid.  When 
WlUlams  demanded  to  see  the  files  of  the 
Wilmington  tax  collector's  office,  he  found 
that  even  his  name  was  carried  on  the  rolls 
as  a  delinquent  taxpayer. 


That  was  enough  for  the  "country  boy." 
By  the  time  he  was  through,  the  IRS  em- 
ploye responsible  had  admitted  that  he  had 
embezzled  more  than  $30,000  and  finaUy 
wound  up  In  prison. 

One  good  Investigation  leads  to  another,  so 
on  a  tip,  he  began  looking  into  a  possible 
tax-fixing  operation  In  New  York,  with  satel- 
lites in  St.  Louis,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
The  single-minded  persistence  of  Delaware's 
country  boy  uncovered  a  scandal  that  reached 
all  the  way  to  the  White  House.  In  time, 
grand  Jury  Indictments  and  convictions  were 
made.  Caught  In  the  WUIlama  expose  were 
Truman  White  House  assistant  Matthew 
Connelly,  and  Assistant  Atty.  Gen  T.  Lamar 
Caudle.  The  OOP  capitalized  on  Williams' 
sleuthing  by  campaigning  In  1953  with  the 
theme  "the  mess  in  Washington," 

But  WlUlams  Is  no  respecter  of  party  when 
it  comes  to  official  dishonesty.  "I  dont  beUeve 
that  either  party  has  a  monopoly  on  good 
men^-or  scandals,"  he  once  said. 

Sen.  WUllams  proved  his  bipartisan  dedi- 
cation to  truth  by  becoming  the  first  Re- 
publican In  the  Senate  to  call  for  the  resig- 
nation of  Sherman  Adams  from  the  Elsen- 
hower White  House  staff,  during  the  scandals 
of  that  Administration. 

Once  established  at  the  defender  of  public 
decency,  it  wasn't  long  before  WlUlams  be- 
came the  target  for  anyone  with  a  "tip"  about 
alleged  misdeeds  In  high  places.  But  Wil- 
liams managed  to  keep  his  perspective  about 
all  the  "dirt"  that  is  given  him  unsolicited. 

"I  investigate  them  Just  like  any  news- 
paper reporter  covers  a  story."  he  once  said 
"I  get  my  facta  straight,  then  I  report  them 
to  the  Senate." 

Concern  for  the  reputation  of  the  accused 
Is  the  motivation  of  WlUlams'  caution.  He 
told  Washington  Star  reporter  Paul  Hope  In 
1966: 

"You've  got  to  be  extremely  careful.  With 
the  power  of  the  Senate  you  can  destroy  a 
man.  so  you've  got  to  be  right.  I  have  cases 
here  that  ore  maybe  going  to  explode  some 
day,  but  untU  I  can  document  them  they 
are  going  to  stay  right  In  that  file.  Fd  rather 
let  a  dozen  go  than  start  a  new  one  before 
It's  ready." 

Undoubtedly  the  best-known  case  of  Wil- 
liams' investigatory  success  was  the  Bobby 
Baker  story,  even  though  as  of  today  Baker 
still  manages  to  stay  out  of  Jail. 

While  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  used 
the  well-worn  tactic  of  delay  to  keep  the 
ruinous  facts  of  the  overnight  prosperity  of 
Bobby  Baker,  prot^g^  of  Lyndon  Johnson, 
from  seeing  the  light  of  day.  WUllams 
ploded  on. 

"Whitewash  put  on  over  dirt  won't  stick. 
We  country  boys  know  that."  he  said. 

When  the  Rules  Committee  attempted  to 
cover  up  by  closing  down  the  Investigation. 
WlUlams  continued  to  dig.  It  was  the  mass  of 
facta  that  he  finally  handed  over  to  the  grand 
Jury  that  resulted  In  a  nine-count  indict- 
ment against  Baker. 

In  pursuit  of  the  facts,  however,  Wmiams 
took  his  own  lumps  from  the  Democratic 
Administration  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  For  all 
WlUlams'  trouble,  the  counsel  of  the  Rules 
Committee  called  him  a  liar  in  public;  the 
IRS  audited  his  tax  return  twice  In  the  two 
years  during  the  Investigation;  It  was 
charged  that  his  maU  to  government  agen- 
cies was  being  Intercepted:  and  none  other 
than  President  Johnson  fiew  to  Delaware  In 
1964  to  try  to  defeat  htm  for  re-election.  In 
spite  of  the  Johnson  landslide  in  Delaware, 
as  elsewhere.  WlUlams  was  re-elected  by  a 
9.932 -vote  margin. 

The  most  Insulting  blow  of  aU  was  the 
clumsy  attempt  to  besmudge  WlUlams*  char- 
acter. At  a  news  conference  In  Nashville, 
Carole  Tyler,  Bobby  Baker's  former  confiden- 
tial secretary,  dropped  a  10-megaton  bomb: 

"I  wonder  what  you  would  tlilnk  If  you 
knew  that  the  principal  Investigator  of  the 
Senate  Investigation  (of  the  Bobby  Baker 
case]  was  seen  by  me  on  J^uly  6  at  6:30  a.m. 
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With  a  lady — not  his  wife — ^Just  after  they 
flnlshod  breakfast?" 

Pressed  to  name  the  senator.  Miss  Tyler, 
who  later  died  In  a  freak  airplane  accident 
near  Baker's  Carousel  Motel  In  Ocean  City. 
Md.,  said:  "I  think  you  know  who  I  mean." 

John  WlUlams,  then  61  and  married  for  38 
years,  was  both  outraged  and  incredulous. 

But  rather  than  make  a  public  denial  of 
the  charge,  which  he  explained  in  private 
that  he  could  not  do,  he  wrote  a  one-sen- 
tence statement: 

"Any  newspaper,  any  wire  service,  any 
network  that  carries  any  report  questioning 
my  character  assumes  full  responsibiuty  for 
lis  truthfulness  and  had  better  be  prepared 
to  prove  it." 

Friends  who  wondered  why  the  senator 
didn't  openly  deny  the  Tyler  charge  got  a 
private  answer: 

The  senator  had  been  in  a  roadside  diner 
with  a  pretty  girl  that  mommg.  The  girl  was 
bis  granddaughter  and  he  was  driving  her 
back  home  after  the  4th  of  July  weekend. 
(The  WlUlams'  maintain  a  beach  home  near 
Behoboth  Beach.  Del.}.  But  he  refused  to 
"drag  my  grandchUd  into  this." 

la  another  case.  Sen.  WlUlams'  nose  for 
skulduggery  took  him  into  the  mortgage 
records  of  the  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. For  more  than  two  years  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  independent  agency 
which  reports  to  Congress  on  the  ftEcal 
soundness  of  government  programs  and  de- 
partmenu.  had  been  publishing  In  Its  OAO 
reports  stories  of  the  most  Incredible  bun- 
gling. If  not  downright  deception.  In  the 
awarding  of  FHA  financing  to  dubious  proj- 
ects. Were  It  not  for  some  concerned  civil 
servants  at  FHA  and  for  the  cmsadlng  Del- 
aware senator.  Congress  might  have  gone  on 
bUthely  Ignoring  the  facts. 

Williams  exposed  some  of  the  worst  abuses. 
Homes  for  the  elderly  bviilt  with  FHA-Insured 
funds  were  never  occupied  and  many  were 
abandoned  by  the  owners  who  left  the  gov- 
ernment holding  the  bag.  Apartment  build- 
ings that  had  been  "doomed  from  the  start," 
according  to  local  reports,  were  given  FHA 
approval  because  of  political  pressures.  In- 
dividuals whose  housing  projects  had  failed 
consistently  were  still  given  FHA  financing 
because  of  political  connections. 

One  of  the  most  startUng  of  the  scandals 
Involved  Webb  ft  Knapp.  Inc..  a  major  con- 
tractor on  urban  renewal  projects  In  New 
York  City,  Pittsburgh  and  PhUadelphla.  The 
company  owed  937  million  in  federal  taxes 
but  was  still  approved  for  FHA  mortgages 
totalUng  »67  million  for  seven  urban  renewal 
projects.  The  company  filed  for  bankruptcy 
eventuaUy.  and  the  government  admitted 
that  It  could  expect  to  collect  only  about  01 
mlUlon  of  the  •27  million  Webb  &  Blnapp 
owed  it. 

The  cases  were  made  to  order  for  WlUlams. 
He  said:  "In  case  after  case  the  mA  has 
shown  little  concern  for  the  housing  needs 
of  our  people.  It  has  seemed  Interested.  In- 
stead, In  pandering  to  politicians  or  slipping 
money  Into  the  pockets  of  questionable 
speculators." 

WhUe  the  Bobby  Baker  case  and  the  FHA 
case  occurred  under  Democratic  administra- 
tions. Republicans  have  not  been  immune 
from  WUUams'  searchlight. 

In  the  matter  of  Judge  Clement  Hayns- 
worth. rejected  by  the  Senate  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  nominated  him  for  the  Supreme 
Court  last  year.  WUUams  explained  his  vote: 
"For  years  I  have  been  critical  of  federal 
Judges  neglecUng  their  Judicial  duties  and 
directing  their  energlee  toward  outside  ac- 
tivities for  the  purpose  of  financial  gain,  and 
to  confirm  Judge  Haynsworth  ...  In  the 
light  of  his  record  would.  In  my  opinion,  be 
placing  a  stamp  of  approval  on  such  outside 
financial  operations." 

WhUe  he  admitted  regret  at  having  to 
make  such  a  decision,  his  action  was  cer- 
tainly in  keeping  with  his  straight-arrow 
view  of  pubUc  ethics. 


It  wasn't  the  first  time  he  cast  a  vote 
against  what  politically  would  have  been  the 
more  tenable  position. 

In  1959  he  lound  himself  holding  the  cru- 
cial vote  in  a  Senate  Finance  Committee  con- 
sideration of  a  special  bill  that  would  have 
benefited  the  taxable  status  of  some  General 
Motors  stock  owned  by  the  duPont  famUy. 
The  duPaut«,  after  lengthy  Utlgauon,  were 
being  forced  to  divest  themselves  of  the  03 .5- 
bUllon  worth  of  stock,  but  wanted,  under- 
standably, to  avoid  paying  regular  tax  rates 
on  the  Income.  Sen.  J.  AUen  Prear,  the 
Democratic  senator  from  Delaware,  home 
base  of  the  duPont  lamUy.  obUglngly  Intro- 
duced special  legislation  to  allow  them  to  be 
taxed  at  a  much  lower  rate. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Sen.  WlUlams.  as  the 
RepubUcan  senator  from  the  duPoai  terri- 
tory, was  no  doubt  on  good  terms  with  the 
duPonts,  be  cast  the  vote  that  sent  the  bill 
to  legislative  Umbo.  The  fiscal  behavior  which 
V/illioms  expects  from  both  government  and 
citizen  would  not  allow  him  to  suppori.  legis- 
lation, even  tor  his  most  powerlui  constitu- 
ents, that  violated  that  principle.  He  finally 
went  on  to  help  draft  an  amendment  to  the 
tax  laws  that  did  help  the  duPonts  sUghtly 
in  the  matter  of  the  forced  dlspofiltlon  of  the 
General  Motors  stock. 

S«n.  Williams  keeps  an  especially  alert  eye 
en  possible  corrupuon  In  the  dlstribULlou  of 
government  farm  crop  subsidies.  Practicing 
what  he  preaches,  he  refuses  government 
subsidies  for  his  own  lanna  in  Delaware,  nnd 
keeps  a  keen  vratcb  on  those  who  do  accept 
them.  lu  1965  he  told  the  Senate  that  the 
Department  of  Agrlctilture  was  trying  to 
cover  up  a  major  scandal  involving  large- 
scale  overplantlng  in  the  acreage  alloLment 
of  rice  and  cotton  in  the  Arkansas  area. 

He  has  steadily  supported  the  limitation 
to  $20,000  of  the  amount  of  govertmient 
subsidies  that  can  be  accepted  by  a  single 
farmer.  But  Congress  failed  to  adopt  the 
lower  subsidy  Umit,  aettmg  It  lustetid  at. 
•50.000. 

The  efforts  of  the  Delaware  watchdog  In 
trying  to  prevent  waste  can  be  prodigious. 
In  1967  he  found  two  prm'islons  In  a  House- 
pas&ed  salary  Increase  bill  that  had  the  effect 
of  making  two  Johnson  appointees,  both 
former  Democratic  congressmen,  eligible  for 
higher  retirement  beneiits.  Pointing  out  that 
the  present  law  already  gave  the  gentlemen 
Involved  liberal  benefits,  he  provided  Con- 
gress with  carefully  researched  figures  on 
Just  bow  much  more  of  the  taxpayers'  nmney 
would  go  to  making  them  conifortable  in 
their  declining  years. 

WlUlams  argued  on  the  basis  of  fairness 
alone  that  the  two  amendments  should  be 
deleted  from  the  Act.  But  on  a  straight  pany- 
Une  vote,  his  motion  was  defeated. 

"Who  does  the  'Great  Society'  think  It  Is 
kidding?"  he  asked.  "Who  said  that  this 
'Great  Society'  is  not  fighting  its  war  against 
poverty — at  least  as  far  as  Its  own  hierarchy 
Is  concerned?" 

The  recent  pay  Increases  for  the  President, 
Cabinet  officials  and  members  of  Congress 
were  a  real  sore  point  with  WUllams.  He 
gives  several  reasons  for  opposing  the  in- 
creases, most  of  which  had  to  do  with  his 
predictions  of  a  $15  to  $20-blUlon  budget 
deficit  for  fiscal  1970. 

"This  Is  no  time  to  add  to  the  burden  of 
the  taxpayer,"  he  said.  "Ftnthermore.  I 
would  hate  to  see  the  day  when  the  Senate 
becomes  an  exclusive  rich  man's  club.  If  a 
man  can't  live  on  »30.000  a  year,  then  there's 
something  wrong.  These  senators  don't  need 
to  live  In  $100,000  homes." 

WUUams  himself  has  alwajrs  resided  at  the 
old  Mayflower  Hotel  on  Connecticut  Avenue, 
commuting  on  weekends  to  his  home  In  MUls- 
boro.  Del. 

WUUams'  scrupulous  reading  of  GAO  re- 
ports uncovers  some  federal  spending  thot 
might  never  be  known  publicly  otherwise. 
In  JiUy  1968  he  uncovered  a  Johnson  scheme 


to  have  federal  employes  write  a  history  of 
the  agency  for  which  they  worked  In  the 
Johnson  Admlnistraaon.  for  placement  in 
the  I.BJ  Ubniry  in  Austin.  Tex. 

WUllams  called  the  order,  which  came 
from  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
Joseph  CaUfano.  "an  unnecessary  and  Irre- 
sponsible waste"  of  taxpayers'  money.  His- 
tory should  be  left  to  the  historians  and  not 
"distorted  by  a  lot  of  high-powered  p.-opa- 
ganda  inlUated  at  taxpayers'  expense."  be 
said. 

Last  year  Sen.  WlUlams  prodded  Congress 
Into  askmg  more  questions  about  the  prac- 
tice of  modem  American  Presidents  who 
take  with  them  into  retirement  their  own 
"papers";  I.e.,  government  records  compUed 
during  their  terms  in  office. 

In  the  case  of  former  President  Johnaon. 
the  31  mUUon  pages  of  private  government 
flies  he  took  with  him  are  appraised  at  al- 
most »40  million.  When  they  are  donated  to 
the  LBJ  library  at  the  UiUversity  of  Texas. 
Johnson  can  take  a  tidy  tax  deduction  on 
them.  Furthermore,  they  would  not  even  be 
released  for  other  historians  until  Johnson 
himself  used  them  as  a  basis  for  books  and 
television  interviews  which  will  net  him  sub- 
stantial royalties. 

WUUams  inizoduced  a  bUl  to  close  the 
possibUlUes  of  this  windfall  to  future  ex- 
Presldenu  by  making  the  value  placed  upon 
such  property  taxable  as  inoome,  thereby  off- 
setting the  tax  advantage. 

"These  people  are  making  a  profit  out  of 
property  which  properly  belongs  to  the  gov- 
ernment. These  papers  ore  developed  by  gov- 
ernment officlal.1  on  government  time,  typed 
by  govemnwnt  secretaries  on  government 
paper  stored  in  government  files. " 

A  harsh  critic  of  the  Johnson  Administra- 
tion's much-bally hooed  Campaign  Financing 
Act  of  1967  {which  finally  died  unmoumed). 
WUUams  has  his  own  ideas  about  the  prob- 
lem of  campaign  flnanclng  and  the  myriad 
ways  In  which  reporting  prooedures  are  being 
circumvented. 

His  proposals  (for  which  he  was  praised  by 
even  the  liberal  Rlpon  Society)  include  pro- 
vlslona  for  (I)  a  fecial  Income  tax  deduc- 
tion for  contributions  of  up  to  $100  to  po- 
Utlcal  candidates  or  parties;  (2)  reporting 
of  contributions  and  expenditures  by  aU  po- 
litical oommlttees;  (3i  broadening  of  the 
Federal  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  cover  pri- 
mary elections:  and  (4)  prohibition  of  so- 
Ucltatlon  of  CDmpalpn  funds  from  federal 
employes  by  poUtic.il  committees. 

In  a  recent  triumphant  scene  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  Wmisms  won  a  victory  for  another 
government  reform  he  has  promoted  for 
years.  He  offered  an  nmendment  to  the  Mlll- 
tojy  Authorization  Bill  which  would  end  the 
Defense  Department's  long-standing  prac- 
tice of  giving  advance  Information  about  the 
award  of  a  government  contract  to  the  con- 
gressman serving  that  district. 

Although  it  was  con."!ldered  a  harmless 
cnoiigh  practice.  WlUlams  felt  It  perhaps 
gives  an  Incumbent  unfair  advantage  over 
his  exponents,  and  also,  more  Importantly, 
could  give  the  public  the  impression  that  of- 
fice holders  were  Influencing  the  awarding  of 
defense  contracts.  The  Senate,  pinned  down 
by  Williams'  insistence  on  a  rollcall  vote, 
adopted  bis  amendment  78  to  0.  Sen  Hugh 
Scott,  the  Republican  leader  of  the  Senate. 
orlglnaUy  defended  the  practice  on  the 
grounds  that  it  Is  one  of  the  lawmaken' 
duties  as  "ambassador  of  the  state,"  but 
Anally  voted  with  the  majority  when  it  be- 
came clear  that  his  would  be  the  only  "nay" 
vote.  It  was  later  passed  by  the  House. 

WlUlams  is  both  persistent  and  consistent 
when  It  comes  to  opposing  budget  deflclta 
and  unnecessary  federal  spending.  As  men- 
tioned before,  the  pay  raises  for  members  of 
Congress,  top  Administration  executives  and 
federal  Judges,  were  a  prime  target  for  WU- 
Uams' blue  pencil. 
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Sen.  WlUUms  In  tbe  SenaU  ftod  Rep. 
OnMS  in  tbe  Houw  led  tbe  flgbt  a^lnet  tbe 
pay  raises.  Both  introduced  leglAlatloa  to 
repeal  the  Salary  Act  of  19S7.  under  which 
raises  go  into  effect  automatically  on  the 
recommendatioa  of  a  preaidentlJkl  conunla- 
slon,  unless  the  House  or  Senate  objects 
within  30  days.  In  pressing  for  a  repeal  of 
that  act,  Wtmama  predicted,  in  yebmary 
1969.  that  there  woxild  be  massive  deficits  In 
both  the  1969  and  1970  federal  budgets.  Be 
warned  Congress  that  the  pay  Increase  alone 
would  add  another  ^4  to  •£  bUllon  a  year  to 
tbe  budget,  while  Congress  was  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  raising  the  national  debt 
limit  yet  another  time. 

La  August  1970,  Williams  took  the  floor  to 
recall  his  prediction  of  a  massive  deficit,  and 
attempted  to  scop  more  spending  by  offering 
an  amendment  that  would  have  put  a  »206.6- 
bUllon  celling  on  spending  lor  fiscal  1971 
That  was  the  projected  figure  released  by 
the  budget  bureau  in  May  1970.  But  without 
blinking,  the  spend -and- elect  Senate  voted 
down  the  WlUlams  aioendnaeut  59  to  25. 

It  gave  the  ardent  anti-deflclt  senator  from 
Deuvare  a  chance  to  say  'I  told  you  so"  to 
his  colleagues. 

"I  have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  one  of  ihe 
greatest  mistakes  we  have  made  In  this  Con- 
gress was  made  a  year  and  a  halt  ago  when 
we  raised  congrMaional  salaries  by  40  to  41 
per  cent,  and  that  of  the  top  executives  in 
government  from  40  to  80  per  cent."  he  said. 
When  Prealdent  Nixon  announced  hla  rev- 
olutionary new  "Pamlly  Assistance  Pro- 
gram" to  the  naUon  In  a  televised  speech  In 
August  19fl0,  Sen.  WUllams  joined  the  ma- 
jority of  his  Republican  coUeaffues  In  indi- 
cating his  conditional  support  of  the  blU. 
Like  many  others,  WUUams  supported  the 
"workfare"  provisions  of  the  legislation,  but 
Adopted  a  wait-and-see  attitude  on  the  sub- 
stance of  the  legislation. 

But  m  AprU  1970.  when  the  Senate  Finance 
Coounlttee  studied  the  House-passed  version 
of  the  legislation  to  establish  NUon's  P'amlly 
Assistance  Plan.  WUllams,  as  weU  as  several 
other  influential  members  of  the  committee, 
began  to  have  serious  doubts.  After  listening 
to  testimony  by  the  then  Secretary  of  HEW, 
Robert  Pinch,  WlUlams  openly  questioned 
the  Administration's  estimate  of  M  billion 
for  the  flrst-year  cost  of  the  welfare  program. 
He  enlightened.  Secretary  Finch  on  the  er- 
rors In  the  government's  case,  pointing  to  the 
(act  that  estimates  were  based  on  a  national 
unemployment  rate  of  3.5  per  cent,  while  the 
current,  figure  was  almost  4  5  per  cent.  That, 
WUllams  pointed  out.  would  mean  the  cost 
of  the  program  would  be  Increased  by  »1.35 
blUlon. 

Williams  also  displayed  charts  prepared  at 
his  request  by  HEW  staffers,  which  compared 
the  amounts  of  total  Income  that  a  welfare 
family  could  receive — combining  benefits 
from  the  federal  and  state  government,  in- 
cluding such  indirect  assistance  as  public 
bousing. 

Williams'  figures  showed,  Incontrovertlbly. 
that  under  the  NUon  plan  it  was  possible  for 
a  mother  with  three  children  and  no  earn- 
ings living  In  New  York  City,  to  get  more 
from  the  welfare  program  than  if  she  was 
earning  enough  money  to  make  her  family 
ineligible  for  food  stamps  and  Medicaid.  This 
was  enough,  despite  protests  from  Secretary 
Finch,  for  the  committee  to  insist  that  FAP 
be  sent  back  to  HBW  for  overhauling. 

Tet  even  with  the  legislation  patched  up 
with  h&pbasard  Bandalda,  it  hae  etUI  not 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  budget-con- 
scious WlHiams-  Eren  with  Its  revisions,  Wil- 
liams predicts  that  the  bUI  will  not  pass  the 
Senate  during  the  U[>comlng  lame-duck  tee- 
ilon.  H*  has  also  promised  to  engage  In  some 
length  "educational"  discussion  of  the  issue 
on  the  Senate  floor,  a  move  that  might  well 
bring  about  a  full-scale  fiiibuster. 

His  objections  to  the  legislation  of  course 
encompass  more  than  the  strain  It  would 
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place  on  the  already  burdened  federal  budget. 
While  not  against  certain  kinds  of  govern- 
ment aid  to  truly  needy  persons,  the  senator 
believes  that  problems  of  unamployment  and 
non-support  of  families  goes  deeper.  He  cites. 
In  an  Interview,  the  poor  regard  in  which 
manual  labor  is  held  today.  He  would  prefer 
that  more  be  done  to  restore  tbe  dignity  of 
work  it.aelf.  and  to  explode  the  myth  that 
every  working  man  must  be  a  chief  rather 
than  an  Indian. 

Besides  that,  of  course,  the  senator  argues 
that  In  time  of  great  inflation  and  an  ex- 
ploding budget,  what  the  country  needs  least 
ts  new  federal  programs  or  an  expansion  oT 
old  ones. 

If  the  President  had  asked  for  Wllllacna' 
advice,  he  would  bAve  told  him  that  tbe 
welfare  plan,  besides  being  basically  un- 
sound fiscally,  would  be  politically  disastrous 
for  the  President's  re-election  chances.  Wil- 
liams believes  Nlxon'a  political  fortunes 
would  be  enhanced  by  the  bill's  defeat. 

He  declined  to  comment  on  the  number  of 
Oemocrats  and  ultra-liberals  within  the 
Nixon  Administration  who  have  been  tbe 
braln-pcrwer  behind  such  schemes  as  the 
welfare  plan.  He  did  note,  however,  that  he 
knew  many  of  his  Republican  colleagues  had 
been  dissatisfied.  His  advice  to  his  own 
party  was  that  unless  It  builds  a  better  rec- 
ord on  the  issues  of  spending,  budget  bal- 
ancing, and  reducing  government  programs. 
It  cannot  very  well  point  an  accusing  finger 
at  the  Democrats. 

Sen.  Williams  \s  at  his  best  when  flgbMng 
Iwth  exces&lve  spendlrxg  and  scandal  in  the 
same  government  program. 

He  told  the  Senate  during  the  discussion 
of  certain  Medicare  program,  scandals  that 
parts  of  the  program,  indeed  Us  major  com- 
ponenta.  would  run  up  costs  in  the  next  25 
years  that  would  surpass  tbe  present  na- 
tional debt  of  »370  billion. 

"In  every  single  year  since  Medicaid  started 
we  have  had  to  approve  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation for  it."  he  aald.  "In  1960  the 
program  will  require  some  $378  million  In 
additional  funds,  and  next  year  the  total 
coat  of  tbe  program  Is  expected  to  exceed  t6 
bUUon." 

He  uncovered  numerous  examples  of  waste 
and  extravagance  In  Medicaid  during  his 
sleuthing.  He  even  found  aome  downright 
dishonesty. 

One  example  was  tbe  profitable  operation 
by  chain  organizations  of  extensive  care  hos- 
pitals and  nursing  homes.  When  a  patient 
was  through  at  the  hospital,  the  adminis- 
trator sent  him  to  one  of  Its  nursing  homes, 
picking  up  a  nice  federal  fee. 

Williams  noted  that  lax  rules  and  admin- 
istration of  the  program  by  federal  bureau- 
crats led  to  the  explosion  of  health  costs  from 
81-3  billion  In  19«5  to  on  estimated  $5.5  bil- 
lion In  fiscal  1969.  He  charged  that  the  fees 
set  under  federal  Medicare  average  as  much 
as  tvo  to  four  times  the  maximums  allowed 
by  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield  Instirance  pro- 
grams. 

The  Wilmington  (Del.)  Nevia  disclosed  on 
July  15,  1970.  that  WlUlams  had  uncovered 
more  abuses  in  tbe  Medicare  program  this 
year.  Questioning  Social  Security  Commis- 
sioner Robert  M.  Ball  at  a  Senate  Finance 
Committee  hearing.  Williams  pried  looee  the 
1  nf ormatlon  ( which  of  course  be  already 
knew)  that  HEW  had  sent  a  bogus  doctor 
to  investigate  report*  of  overcharges  and 
other  abuses  of  Medicare  throughout  the 
coimtry.  While  the  "doctor"  was  m  the  field 
Tlslttng  hospitals  and  nursing  homes,  pre- 
sumably to  clear  up  the  "mlsunderstandlnga." 
he  allegedly  set  up  a  dunrniy  consulting  firm 
with  a  former  Nebraska  welfare  director  that 
billed  the  government  for  fictional  aervlcea. 
and  collected. 

Under  Williams'  questions.  Commissioner 
Ball  finally  conceded  that  Dr.  Bradley  Near. 
tbe  HEW  official  whose  activities  are  now 
under  investigation  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, was  a  veterinarian. 
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No  accountant  himself.  Sen.  Williams 
shows  an  amazingly  sharp  eye  for  decepuve 
accounting  practices  in  the  government.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  protest  the  practice 
of  adding  federal  trust  funds  to  the  total  of 
normal  governmental  revenue,  pointing  out 
that  It  was  hypocritical  and  dishonest,  since 
thoae  funds  were  not  expendable. 

Such  back-handed  acoounting,  Williams 
sold,  "has  but  one  purpose:  that  le  to  deceive 
the  American  people  as  to  the  serious  state 
of  our  financial  situation." 

In  1968  he  delivered  a  scathing  attack  on 
the  Johnson  Administration  for  the  phony 
accounting  method,  but  reminded  his  col- 
leagues that  they  could  not  excuse  them- 
selves from  the  responatbiUty  to  take  acUon 
to  control  spending  and  taxes. 

"I  have  said  many  times  that  we  cannot 
point  a  finger  at  tbe  President  and  then  ex- 
cuse our  own  responsibility  by  Inaction."  be 
charged. 

In  1960.  Sen.  WlUlams'  position  had  not 
changed,  even  though  a  Republican  Preai. 
dent  was  now  forrotUating  the  federal 
budget.  In  August  of  last  year,  he  reported 
that  the  budget  surplus  claimed  by  the 
Nixon  Administration  was  accounted  for  by 
the  amount  of  money  accumulated  In  special 
trust  funds  like  Social  Security  and  Uedl- 
care,  which  he  eg&ln  patiently  explained 
cannot  be  used  to  defray  normal  operating 
costs  of  the  government.  Williams  Joined 
Sen.  Carl  Curtis  In  sponsoring  legislation 
that  would  have  forced  a  return  to  on  ad- 
ministrative budget,  to  show  clearly  whether 
the  general  treasury  was  operating  in  bal- 
ance. WlUlams  caUed  it  his  "truth  in  budget- 
ing" proposal. 

WUllams  constantly  emphasises  the  se- 
rious moral  responsibility  of  Congress  to  keep 
B[>endliig  at  realistic  levels.  In  d^wte  in  No- 
vember 1969  he  told  the  Senate: 

"Congress  has  no  moral  right  to  Instruct 
the  President  that  we  expect  him  to  hold  ex- 
penditures for  fiscal  year  1970  at  $193.9  bU- 
Uon  (which  was  the  amount  of  a  Senate- 
passed  celling  on  spending  for  1970)  and 
then  authorize  new  projects  and  programs 
which  wUl  require  bUlIons  of  additional  ex- 
penditures. 

"I  wUI  not  be  a  part  of  such  hypocrisy.** 
WlUlams  fairly  abouted.  straining  hla  nor- 
nuuUy  soft,  low-voltmu  voice. 

WUllama  once  called  the  Senate's  atten- 
Uon  to  the  fact  that  a  Public  Works  bill 
being  debated  Included  63  new  projects,  not 
one  of  which  had  anything  to  do  with  air 
and  water  pollution,  the  subject  at  the  ap- 
propriation. The  projects,  he  ikoted.  had  a 
total  coet  of  more  than  $1.36  million. 

"The  record  sbould  be  clear  that  when 
senators  go  home  and  expound  their  great 
Interest  In  vrater  and  olr  pollution  and  motb- 
erhood.  they  can  also  let  It  be  known  that 
they  do  not  have  quite  as  much  Interest  in 
the  American  taxpayer."  be  stormed. 

Yet.  on  Williams'  motion  to  reoomznlt  tbe 
giant  boondoggle,  only  four  othera  voted 
with  him. 

Sen.  WlUlams  Is  anything  but  delicate 
when  It  comes  to  laying  tbe  blame  for  in- 
flation at  the  door  of  a  liberal  Senate.  In 
December  1990.  when  despite  hla  own  best 
efforts,  the  Senate  refused  to  delete  $6  bUllon 
In  cuts  and  $7  bUUon  In  Social  Security 
beneflts  from  a  blU  extending  the  federal 
Income  surtax.  WlUlams  was  Uvld: 

"It  Is  the  most  lrre8p>onslble  legislation 
passed  In  my  33  years  In  the  Seoate,"  be 
sold. 

He  was  so  angry  that  be  refused  to  lead 
Republican  senators  on  tbe  Conference  Com- 
mittee to  Iron  out  differences  between  tbs 
Senate  and  the  House  versions  of  the  bill. 
He  was  stUl  so  angry  by  the  time  final  pasaage 
rolled  around  that  he  voted  against  It  In 
entirety. 

Few  examples  of  federal  waste  escape  the 
WlUlams  eagle  eye. 

On  May  14.  1969,  he  voted  agaUut  au- 
thtn^ing  $480  million  for  a  TT.S.  oontrlbutloa 
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to  the  IniwDEUonal  Development  Auocla- 
Uon  I  IDA  I.  mrgulng  that  the  World  Bank 
vas  not  contrtbutlng  Its  own  talr  >hare.  Fur. 
thermore.  WUUams  aald.  IDA  funda  would 
be  u»ed  ">  Bnance  the  klnda  of  project*  In 
other  countries  that  many  American  com- 
munities could  not  afford. 

Be  also  opposed  legislation  to  buy  prop, 
erty  to  extend  the  Senate  Once  BiUldlng, 
explaining  that  the  best  way  to  approach 
the  space  problem  was  to  cut  back  on  some 
of  the  overstaffed  subcomnxltteea.  He  has 
frequently  spoken  out  against  the  prolifera- 
tion of  committee  staffs,  which  he  chargea 
rwult  m  the  senators  almost  being  run  by 
their  staffs. 

In  debate  on  appropriations  for  the  Patlre 
Island  National  Seashore  In  Texas.  In  June 
IMS,  Sen  WUllama  charged  that  tbe  project 
had  more  than  ulpled  In  cost  since  It  had 
been  authorized  seven  years  before. 

"Congress  was  promised  that  aU  the  land 
would  net  cost  more  than  95  mlUlon.  We 
have  already  spent  over  tl3  million  and  now 
we  are  asked  to  spend  another  $4,120,829. 
Bow  can  congress  with  a  straight  face 
criticize  the  Defenae  Department  for  lu  over- 
runs?" 

Sen.  WUllams,  as  Sen.  CUflord  Hansen  of 
Wyoming  has  weU  said,  made  such  slgnia- 
cant  contributions  to  hla  cotintry  through 
his  never.endlng  search  for  waste  and  graft, 
that  It  would  be  dlfflcult.  If  not  Impossible, 
to  put  a  dollar  sign  on  the  value  of  his 
services. 

Moreover,  WUllams  has  been  one  of  the 
least  expensive  of  all  the  VS.  senators  for 
the  public  to  maintain.  Ever  since  his  ar- 
rlvlng  in  Washington,  he  has  regularly  re- 
turned the  unused  portion  of  his  Senate 
stationery  allowance  for  redeposlt  In  the 
Treastiry.  (It  took  him  a  while  to  convince 
reluctant  bureaucrats  that  It  was  Indeed 
legal  and  possible  to  do  this.)  He  did  this, 
he  says,  without  stinting  on  tbe  amount 
ol  supplies  he  needed  to  take  care  of  his 
official  duties. 

When  be  cast  bis  vote  on  a  pubUc  lasue 
In  the  Senate.  It  was  always  done  with  the 
utmost  In  sincerity,  at  times  displeasing 
even  tbe  conservatives  who  caU  him  their 
own.  In  tbe  'SOs,  for  example,  he  reluctantly 
voted  for  censure  of  the  late  Sen.  Joseph 
UcCarthy,  whose  behavior  he  feared  dam- 
aged the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  the  Senate. 
He  also  voted  for  cloture  In  19*4  to  break  tbe 
deadlock  on  tbe  hotly  debated  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1965.  a  nemesis  of  many  Senate  con- 
servatives. But  he  did  so  with  complete  con- 
viction and  honesty — not  for  poutlcal  gain. 

He  has  not  often  been  confused  with  the 
other  Sen.  wiuisms — Sen.  Harrison  WUllams 
of  New  Jersey,  the  liberal  Democrat.  But  such 
a  mistaken  Identity  could  have  embarrassed 
tbe  Democrats. 

In  1966.  when  liberal  Democratic  Gov, 
Pat  Brown  was  trying  to  hold  off  the  as- 
sault of  Ronald  Reagan  In  the  race  for  gover- 
nor of  California,  his  campaign  manager 
telephoned  Washington  to  ask  "Sen.  WU- 
llams" to  make  some  campaign  speeches  for 
Brown.  The  caller  suggested  that  tbe  senator 
might  want  to  bring  a  subcommittee  to  Call- 
forma  so  that  the  trip  could  be  financed  by 
the  federal  government. 

When  John  WUllams  reallxed  the  mUup, 
he  had  his  secretary  reply  without  a  hint  of 
sarcasm  that  he  would  be  happy  to  come  to 
CaUfornla  to  speak  on  "good  government." 
and  that  he  would  even  pay  his  own  expenses. 
After  Brown's  campaign  manager  beard  this 
reply,  there  was  dead  silence  at  his  end  of 
the  line.  Sen.  WlUlams  say  he  prefers  to  think 
they  didn't  get  him  confused  with  WUUams 
of  New  Jersey;  it  was  Just  that  they  found 
out  he  didn't  have  a  subcommittee. 

With  a  M-year  career  in  the  VS.  Senate 
that  has  earned  blm  the  respect  of  ooUesgues 
of  both  parties  and  tbe  admiration  of  re- 
porters of  all  Ideological  shades  and  with  no 
financial  worries,  WlUlams  could  retire  and 


spend  the  rest  of  his  life  In  aeU-lndulgent 
relaxation.  But  that  le  not  likely. 

WlUlams  Insists  he  will  engage  In  some 
activity  to  promote  the  principles  he  has 
tried  to  practice  as  a  senator.  Since  he  Is 
not  known  as  one  of  the  country's  better 
orators,  he  foresees  no  great  demand  for  his 
services  aa  a  speaker.  But  his  third  career 
wlU  deflnltely  be  consistent  with  the  course 
he  set  for  himself  over  the  past  34  years. 
No  matter  what  he  does.  It  Is  certain 
that  the  example  of  Ben.  WlUlams  will  always 
be  used  by  those  who  favor  decency  In  pub- 
lic service.  The  senator  recently  expressed 
his  concern  about  the  poor  example  some 
members  of  the  older  generation  had  already 
given  to  American  youth. 

"When  men  holding  high  positions  of  trust 
betray  that  trtut,  we  are  creating  la  the 
minds  of  yoting  people  sn  element  of  doubt 
about  the  moral  standards  we  are  foUowlng 
ourselves,  and  are  asking  them  to  follow.'' 

Perhaps  Insistence  on  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  public  morality,  whether  In  pursuing 
a  Bobby  Baker  to  Justice,  or  In  flghUng  to 
keep  pubUc  spending  within  realistic  limits, 
U  the  essentul  message  Sen.  WUUams  has 
for  his  country. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  Johh 
Williams  is  a  good  man  John  Williams 
is  a  man  of  great  character.  And  I  do  not 
suppose  that  that  character  has  ever 
been  better  shown  than  in  his  determina- 
tion to  leave  this  great  body  which  he 
has  served  so  well. 

It  takes  great  courage  to  know  that 
you  have  done  your  task,  and  though  as- 
sured of  reelection  the  day  has  come  for 
other  men  to  serve  in  this  body. 

1  suppose  that  those  who  believe  in 
labels  would  characterize  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  as  being  a  conservative 
and  myself  a  liberal.  Yet  if  you  look  at 
our  voting  records  within  the  Finance 
Committee,  no  two  members  have  voted 
as  consistently  with  one  another  in  that 
committee  as  have  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  I.  We  have  often  found 
ourselves  together  In  a  very  small  mi- 
nority. 

I  have  seldom  known  a  man  who  knew 
his  subjects  better  than  Johh  Williams. 
Whether  you  were  a  secretary,  a  member 
of  the  staff,  or  a  fellow  Senator,  you  liad 
to  doff  your  hat  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware, 

You  can  always  talk  to  John  Wil- 
liams; and  whether  you  are  In  tllsagree- 
ment  or  in  agreement  with  him,  you  can 
invariably  work  out  wtiatever  differences 
exist.  Nothing  illustrates  this  better  than 
the  controversial  social  security  bUl  now 
under  consideration.  Starting  from  ap- 
posite  ends  of  this  measure,  after  a  few 
days  of  conversation  we  agreed  on  a 
procedure ;  and,  though  we  are  in  exactly 
opposite  positions  on  the  measure,  we  did 
believe  we  had  worked  out  an  arrange- 
ment to  give  the  Senate  eventually  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  family  assistance. 
As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  remarked 
to  me: 

Abe,  I  am  going  to  do  everything  I  can 
to  defeat  this  bill;  I  think  It  U  a  bsd  blU, 
but  I  do  not  want  to  stop  the  Senate  from 
having  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  It. 

During  the  course  of  our  conversations, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  also  said  to 
me: 


Tou  know,  Abe,  If  they  had  let  us  alone, 
you  and  I  together  could  have  worked  out  a 
good  FamUy  Assistance  Program. 

John  Williams  is  a  courageous  and 
an  able  Senator.  He  will  be  missed  In  this 
body.  I  join  my  colleagues  in  wishing 
him  constructive  and  fruitful  years  as  he 
goes  back  to  his  home,  leaving  behind 
one  of  the  great  records  achieved  in  the 
UJS.  Senate.  I  am  proud  to  call  John 
Williams  "friend." 

Mr.  BOOOB.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  now  to  the  dlsllnKUished 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadoi). 
Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  associate  myaeU 
with  tbe  remarks  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  asUe  regarding  the  re- 
markable record  and  career  In  public 
service  of  our  distinguished  friend,  John 
Williams. 

He  has  served  now  for  almost  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  US  Sen- 
ate. It  has  been  my  privilege  to  have 
served  with  him  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance  for  almost  12  years.  Prior  to  that 
time  I  served  with  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. No  man  In  the  Senate  has  been 
more  diligent  in  attending  committee 
meetings,  whether  they  be  executive  ses- 
sions or  public  hearings,  than  John  Wil- 
liams. No  Senator  has  been  more  dill- 
gint  and  faithful  in  his  attendance  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  than  John  Williams. 
No  man  has  worked  harder  to  under- 
stand the  complicated  Issues  pending  be- 
fore our  committee  than  has  John  Wil- 
liams. In  the  Finance  Committee,  par- 
ticularly, we  deal  with  many  complicated 
and  complex  problems.  Sometimes,  iji  the 
field  of  taxation,  even  the  most  outstand- 
ing tax  lavfyers  in  the  country  may  dis- 
agree about  the  meaning  and  significance 
of  a  particular  proposition.  John  Wil- 
liams does  his  homework.  When  he  comes 
to  the  committee  sessions,  he  knows  what 
the  Issue  Is.  He  Is  fully  cognizant  of  what 
the  facts  are.  He  makes  up  his  mind  on 
what  those  l.'^ues  are. 

Whether  he  is  on  your  side  as  an 
ally  or  whether  he  is  on  the  other  side 
as  a  toe,  he  prosecutes  his  views  vrltb 
vigor,  with  diligence,  with  Integrity,  and 
with  great  knowledge. 

He  is  also  one  of  the  Senate's  outstand- 
ing parliamentarians.  He  Icnows  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  and  how  they  apply.  That, 
In  turn,  makes  him  a  much  more  effective 
Senator, 

I  deeply  regret  that  our  distinguished 
colleague,  at  the  very  height  of  his 
mental  vigor  and  promise,  has  seen 
fit  to  retire  from  the  VS.  Senate.  I 
would  hope  that  at  some  future  date  he 
might  reconsider  that  decision.  The 
President  is  making  some  changes  from 
time  to  time  in  his  Cabinet.  If  he  sees  fit 
to  make  further  changes,  I  hope  that 
he  will  seriously  consider  John  Wiluams 
to  fUI  any  Cabinet  post  that  may  be- 
come vacant.  If  John  Williams  accepted 
such  a  position,  the  country  would  be  In 
good  hands,  and  that  position  would  be 
filled  with  Integrity  and  diligence. 

I  wish  John  Wiluams  and  his  charm- 
ing wife,  Elsie,  continued  good  health, 
vigor,  and  prosperity  In  their  retirement. 
We  hope  he  will  come  to  see  us  from  time 
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to  time  and  stffl  give  us  the  beneflt  of 
hi£  advice  and  counsel. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  tliank  the  Senator. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MiurK  I . 

Mr.  MILIiER.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
days,  the  Senate  will  lose  one  of  its 
truly  great  Memliers  as  the  24  years  of 
distinguished  service  of  Senator  Johk 
Williams  of  Delaware  comes  to  an  end. 
Long  before  I  came  to  the  Senate  10 
years  ago,  I  had  cultivated  a  deep  ad- 
miration for  the  courage  and  forthright- 
ness  of  this  man.  whom  I  first  read  about 
as  a  leader  in  bringing  to  light  what  be- 
came known  as  the  Truman  era  tax 
scandals.  As  a  tax  lawyer.  I  was  par- 
ticularly interested  in  such  develop- 
ments, because  it  has  been  well  said  that 
taxation  is  the  life  blood  of  our  Govern- 
ment, and  when  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  public  develops  the  idea  that  there 
is  favoritism  in  the  administration  of 
our  tax  laws,  that  life  blood  can  be 
drained  away.  Perhaps  worse  yet.  the 
moral  fiber  of  the  people  can  be 
destroyed. 

Needless  to  say,  following  my  first 
election  to  the  Senate,  I  looked  forward 
to  working  with  this  great  Senator.  My 
expectations  have  been  more  than  ful- 
filled. He  has  been  warm  and  gracious 
to  me  from  my  very  first  day  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  since  we  share  so  deeply  the 
same  philosophy  of  integrity  in  Govern- 
ment and  of  honesty  in  handling  the 
taxpayers'  money,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  work  closely  and  harnioniously 
with  him  on  a  great  many  occasions.  His 
reputation  as  "the  conscience  of  the  Sen- 
ate" has  been  well  placed.  But  it  has 
taken  courage  to  acquire  and  maintain 
that  reputation,  particularly  in  the  face 
of  the  all-too-frequently  practiced  ap- 
proach of  expediency  which  has  charac- 
terized a  great  amount  of  the  work  of  the 
Congress. 

We  are  proud  that  Senator  Williams 
has  sat  on  the  Republican  .'Ide  of  the 
aisle,  but.  at  the  same  time,  the  re."!pect 
which  extends  to  him  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  reflects  the  knowledge  that, 
when  it  comes  to  integrity  in  govern- 
ment, party  labels  have  no  relevance 
as  far  as  John  Williams  of  Delaware  is 
concerned.  What  comes  first  is  the  peo- 
ple— all  the  people — of  our  country. 

He  has  given  each  of  us  a  high  stand- 
ard to  follow — one  which  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  attain,  but  one  which  mast  be  at- 
tained If  the  confidence  of  the  people 
in  the  Congress  is  to  be  maintained.  I 
know  he  leaves  his  post  of  duty  with 
very  mixed  emotions — just  as  we  bid  him 
farewell  with  deeply  mixed  emotions. 
For  we  know  that  he  has  well  earned  his 
retirement,  but.  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatness  of  the  Senate  will  be  dimin- 
ished when  he  no  longer  site  among  us. 
May  you  and  Mrs.  Williams  have 
many  long  and  happy  yeare  of  retire- 
ment in  the  State  and  among  the  people 
you  love. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  learned 
a  long  time  ago  that  it  is  not  how  long 
one  talks  that  counts:  it  is  what  one  says 
that  matters.  What  I  have  to  say  will 


not  take  me  too  long,  but  I  trust  that  the 
sincerity  of  my  words  will  endure  in  the 
heart  of  Jobn  Williams  as  long  as  he 
lives. 

No  other  Member  of  the  Senate  has 
disagreed  and  agreed  with  John  Wil- 
liams more  times  than  has  the  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  But  I  have 
never  sat  down  without  a  feeling  of  ad- 
miration for  the  gentleman  with  whom  I 
was  contesting. 

It  has  been  said  that  John  Williams 
has  been  the  conscience  of  the  Senate, 
and  Indeed  he  has  been.  There  have  been 
times  when  he  has  more  or  less  rut)bed  us 
wrong,  and  there  have  been  many,  many 
more  times  when  he  has  really  rubbed 
us  well. 

I  supported  him  In  many  of  his  cru- 
sades, because  I  think  be  Is  a  man  of 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  and  the 
people  of  Delaware  have  shown  that  he 
is  a  man  by  the  people. 

I  am  very  happy  to  Join  my  colleagues 
today  in  this  short  tribute.  We  regret 
tliat  he  is  leaving;  but  that  is  his  deci- 
sion. We  all  Join  in  saytag  to  him  and  his 
lovely  family,  "Many  years  of  good 
health,  happiness,  and  success." 
Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
word  "integrity"  is  a  word  that  is  used 
freely  and  easily  in  public  life.  It  is  a 
word  that  we  all  value.  But  I  think  there 
are  few  people  who  desene  being  char- 
acterized as  the  personification  of  in- 
tegrity as  does  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

He  has  taken  on  jobs  that  I  am  sure 
no  other  Senator  would  want  to  take  on. 
Jobs  that  we  all  know  In  a  way,  are  un- 
wise to  uke  on.  It  was  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  who  argued  with  us 
against  increasing  our  own  salaries,  and 
this  was  a  crusade  which  all  Senators 
must  have  viewed  with  at  least  mixed 
reactions.  He  has  opposed  paying  our 
staffs  more.  He  has  taken  a  position  on 
an  issue  in  another  area — oil — and  in 
doing  so  he  has  taken  on  the  strongest 
political  and  economic  power  in  Ameri- 
can life.  He  has  insisted  on  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  for  th?  cil  industry, 
which  takes  courage. 

He  represents  a  State  in  which  there 
is  a  great  concentration  of  power  in  one 
family.  Yet,  he  had  the  remarkable  in- 
tegrity to  Insist  that  when  the  tax  bill 
came  out,  they  treat  that  family,  with 
all  its  power  and  with  all  its  influence, 
with  complete  equity,  although  I  think  it 
must  have  l)cen  painful  to  some  of  bis 
most  powerful  constituents. 

He  has  Just  assumed  another  task,  a 
kind  of  Parthian  shot  for  Senator  Wil- 
liams, and  he  has  told  us  that  we  should 
consider  mandatory  retirement  from  the 
Senate  at  age  6S.  This  is  another  delicate 
and  difficult  Job,  and  I  wish  he  would 
carry  on  so  that  he  could  lead  us  In  that 
fight.  Of  course,  he  cannot  do  that  and 
abide  by  his  principles  because  of  the 
unfortunate  accident  of  age, 

I  think  he  has  done  the  best  Job  of  any 
Senator  in  an  area  in  which  the  Senate 
should  be  peculiarly  effective,  and  that 
Is  in  monitoring  the  waste,  extravagance. 


incompetence,  and  corruption  In  some 
cases  in  Government  agencies. 

If  there  could  be  such  a  thing  as  a 
Williams  Democrat,  I  would  like  to  be 
that  kind  of  Democrat.  But,  of  course, 
there  could  not  be,  because  John  Wil- 
liams is  an  honorable  and  vigorous 
partisan.  That  does  not  mean  he  Is  un- 
fair to  our  party,  the  Democratic  Party, 
but  he  is  B  proud  Republican;  he  is  a 
RepubUcan  all  the  way.  He  has  fought 
hard  for  his  party's  interest,  and  always 
fairly.  I  certainly  view  his  departure  with 
great  and  deep  regret. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  1-hour  time  allotted  to  me  may 
be  extended  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HoL- 
LIHGS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  may 
be  left  open  tor  Senator.s  to  file  furtlier 
remarks,  and  that  the  Recorh  may  be 
left  oijen  until  the  lojt  issue  of  the  Rec- 
ord for  this  session  of  Congress,  so  that 
Senators  may  place  in  the  Record  any 
comments  they  may  have  on  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  Mr.  Williams. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  remarks  and 
comments  made  about  my  distinguished 
colleague  (Mr.  Williams)  today  be 
placed  together  and  printed  as  a  Sea- 
ate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  am  happy  to  Join  in  the  tributes 
that  have  been  paid  to  the  veiy  able  and 
very  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams). 

These  tributes  are  highly  deserved  be- 
cause the  Senate  is  on  the  threshold  of 
losing  one  of  its  truly  great  men. 

I  regret  that  John  Williams  has 
chosen  to  retire  from  the  Senate,  but  I 
admire  John  Williams  for  the  decision 
that  he  has  made. 

We  can  look  about  us  in  this  great 
body  and  see  men  and  women  who  may 
t>e  remembered  for  this  or  that  quality, 
but  I  believe  that  John  Williams  is  a 
man  and  a  Senator  who  combines  within 
himself  many  of  the  great  things  for 
which  we  single  out  and  admire  various 
Senators, 

John  Williams  has  the  courage  and 
the  ability  to  get  to  the  heart  of  matters 
of  a  John  Pastore. 

He  exercises  the  diligence  of  a  Wil- 
liam Proxmire. 

He,  at  times,  can  show  the  firm  deter- 
mination of  a  Sthom  Thurmond. 

He  has  mastered  the  rules  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  has  a  great  knowledge  of  Its 
precedents  and.  in  that  respect,  I  think 
of  htm  as  the  Dick  Russell  on  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle. 

He  has  the  dedication  to  principle  of  a 
John  Stennis.  He  possesses  the  equa- 
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nimity  of  a  Mike  Mansipield.  In  fine, 
John  Williams  Is  a  man  of  many  talents. 
I  have  always  respected  this  maji  be- 
cause I  liave  felt  that  the  title  "Mr.  In- 
tegrity" was  a  Just  and  appropriate  and 
fitting  one. 

Mr,  President,  I  shall  miss  John  Wil- 
liams as  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  miss  him. 

He  will  leave  his  Influence  upon  this 
body  even  as  he  will  have  left  his  in- 
delible imprint  upon  the  laws  of  our 
country.  Each  of  us.  as  Tennyson  said, 
is  "a  part  of  all  that  we  have  met."  and 
therefore,  to  that  extent,  will  be  a  better 
man  and  a  better  Senator  as  a  result  of 
our  having  served  with  Senator  John 
Williams  of  the  State  of  Delaware. 
The  roses  red  upon  my  neighbor's  vine 
An  owned  by  lilm,  but  they  are  also  mine. 
Bis  was  the  cost,  and  his  the  labor,  too. 
But  mine  as  weU  as  his  the  Joy,  their  loveli- 
ness to  view. 
Tber  bloom  for  me  and  are  for  me  as  lalr 
As  tor  the  man  who  gives  them  all  his  care. 
Thus  1  am  rich,  because  a  good  man  grew 
A  rose-clad  v)ne  for  all  his  neighbors'  view. 

I  know  from  tbls  that  others  plant  for  me. 
And  what  they  own,  my  Joy  may  also  be. 
So  why  be  selfish,  when  so  much  that's  fine 
la  grown  for  me,  upon  my  Delaware  neigh- 
bor's vine, 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  We  will  miss  you,  John 

WU.LIAMS. 

For  24  years  you  have  served  your 
country,  and  served  it  well.  You  will  long 
be  remembered  for  your  deep  interest 
and  concern  to  protect  the  pocketbook 
of  the  taxpayer  and  assure  that  a  total 
dollar  of  service  was  performed  for  each 
dollar  contributed.  This  has  been  an  out- 
standing trait  of  yours.  For  this  we  are 
indebted  to  you. 

You  also  wUl  be  long  remembered  for 
an  outstanding  record  of  attendance  and 
an  outstanding  record  of  casting  rollcall 
votes. 

Your  State  euid  mine  have  always 
stood  together  as  neighbors.  Delaware, 
as  the  First  State,  has  been  fortunate  to 
have  you  serve  her  so  well  for  so  many 
years.  And  the  92d  Congress  will  look 
forward  to  working  with  your  successor. 
Senator-elect  Bill  Roth. 

John  Williams,  friend,  a.<>soclate, 
leader,  all  of  us  thank  you  lor  the  priv- 
ilege of  your  friendship  during  your  dis- 
tinguished career  as  Delaware's  Senior 
U.S.  Senator. 

Godspeed  and  may  your  health  and 
that  of  your  family  always  be  on  the 
sunny  side. 
A   ucht   burns    in    the    window    rem   the 

SENATOR   rSOM   DELAWARE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider It  a  real  privilege  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senate  service  of  one  of  the 
most  able  and  dedicated  men  who  has 
ever  .served  his  country  In  this  body. 

John  Williams  of  Delaware  came  to 
Washington  24  years  ago  little  known 
and  unheralded.  He  has  decided  to  leave 
after  nearly  two  and  a  half  decades  of 
distinguished  service  to  his  State  and 
his  Nation. 

He  has  .sometimes  been  called  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate.  He  has  been  that. 
He  tias  drawn  us  up  short  many  times. 


He  has  delved  deeply  into  all  that  has 
gone  on  in  our  Federal  Government.  He 
has  found  much  that  has  been  wrong 
and  our  Federal  Government  is  better 
because  he  has  kept  it  on  its  toes. 

I  have  come  to  respect  John  Williams 
as  a  dedicated  public  servant  whose  at- 
tention to  Uttle  things  has  made  him  an 
outsunding  legislator. 

He  richly  deserves  the  chance  to  leave 
and  pursue  other  interests.  I  know  he 
will  be  busy  in  whatever  he  does  because 
that  Is  the  kind  of  man  John  Willmms 
has  always  been. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleague  from  Dela- 
ware, we  will  miss  you  and  there  will 
always  l>e  a  Ught  burning  in  the  window 
for  your  visits  with  us. 

May  you  have  a  future  as  great  as 
your  service  here  in  the  Senate.  The  best 
of  luck  to  you. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
little  story  to  tell  about  John  Williams 
which  I  think  Indicates  Ills  tadcpendence 
of  mind  and  his  patriotism.  Back  in  1967 
this  country  was  faced  with  a  steadily 
deteriorating  confidence  in  the  dollar 
abroad.  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  remem- 
ber. There  had  been  some  talk  in  the 
Johnson  administration  about  the  need 
for  some  action  which  would  restore  for- 
eign confidence  in  the  dollar  abroad,  but 
there  was  Uttle  action. 

Now  as  everyone  in  this  Chamber  Is 
aware,  all  revenue  bills  are  supposed  to 
originate  in  the  House.  But  time  was 
getting  short,  and  European  money  mar- 
kets were  becoming  restless, 

John  Williams  took  matters  into  his 
own  hands  and — as  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee  pushed  through  the  surtax  legis- 
lation along  with  certain  provisions  re- 
quiring a  mandatory  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  and  in  the  number 
of  Federal  employees  on  the  public  pay- 
rolls by  adding  it  to  a  bill  extending  ex- 
cl£e  taxes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the 
smoke  cleared  and  the  House  caught  its 
breath,  the  House  did  finally  go  along 
with  the  Senate-passed  tax  bill.  This 
certainly  was  a  breach  of  precedent  in 
congressional  fiscal  matters.  No  one,  of 
course,  wants  to  be  the  prime  mover  In 
raising  taxes,  but  Senator  Williams' 
sense  of  fiscal  stewardship  overcame  the 
politicil  considerations  which  I  believe 
arc  common  to  us  all. 

John  Williams  has  made  a  unique 
contribution  to  American  Government. 
He  has  fulfilled  his  committee  assign- 
ments with  distinction,  but  rather  than 
rest  on  his  laurels,  he  has  singlehandedly 
investigated  malfeasance  of  officeholders 
when  reliable  information  was  received 
and  he  has  not  hesitated  to  Inform  the 
public  of  wrongdoings  in  high  places 
when  he  was  sure  of  his  facts. 

Several  years  ago  Fortune  magazine 
did  an  article  on  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Delaware,  entitled  "The 
Lone-Wolf  Guardian  of  Federal  Moral- 
ity." I  remember  reading  the  article.  It 
dealt,  of  course,  with  the  Senator's  well- 
deserved  reputation  as  watchdog  of  the 
ethics  of  public  servants. 

The  American  people — taxpayers  and 
voters — owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
man  we  are  honoring  today  on  the  eve  of 
his  retirement  from  this  Chamber.  His 
reputation  is  well  know-n.  and  I  think  the 


citizens  of  this  nation  are  aware  of  what 
he  tias  done.  But  we  also,  as  Members  of 
the  Senate,  are  in  his  debt.  He  has 
done  credit  to  his  office  and  this,  of 
course,  has  reflected  favorably  on  our 
governmental  system  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
extremely  pleased  and  honored  to  have 
been  given  the  opportunity  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  a  salute  to  one  of  the 
finest  Senators,  I  believe,  in  the  entire 
history  of  our  Nation.  I  would  not  pre- 
sume to  compete  with  the  oratory  which 
I  have  enjoyed  this  morning  but  would 
quickly  say  tlrnt  I  have  heard  very  Uttle 
here  with  which  I  could  not  completely 
agree, 

I  have  been  very  lucky  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
particularly  because  it  gave  me  the 
chance  to  get  to  know  this  great  man 
and  get  to  know  him  very  well.  At  the 
outset,  when  I  flrst  arrived  I  depended 
upon  him  for  counsel  and  leaned  on  him 
for  guidance  and  after  serving  with  him 
for  6  years  I  realize  now  more  than  in 
the  beginning  what  an  important  influ- 
ence he  has  l>een  In  this  body  and  cer- 
tainly what  a  great  aid  and  inspiration 
he  has  been  to  me. 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been 
a  man  in  the  Senate  who  had  a  better 
understanding  and  working  knowledge  of 
the  rules  under  wliich  this  body  operates. 
And  certainly  he  had  mastered  to  a  de- 
gree surpassed  by  none  the  art  of  gather- 
ing needed  information  from  the  great 
maze  of  bureaucracy  which  surrounds 
and  sometimes  even  threatens  to  engulf 
aU  of  us.  He  has  great  courage.  I  can 
recall  when  President  Johnson  attempted 
to  get  him  to  change  the  agreed  con- 
ditions pertaining  to  the  tax  agreement 
2  years  ago — and  the  determined  effort 
from  bU  sides  which  completely  failed  to 
budge  Senator  John  Williams  from  what 
he  knew  to  be  the  exact  right  path. 

I  have  never  known  John  Williams  to 
approach  a  question  in  this  Chamber, 
from  a  partisan  poUtlcal  standpoint.  And 
it  has  been  my  experience  that  at  aU 
times,  his  consideration  and  his  conclu- 
sion has  been  based  on  what  he  firmly 
beUeved  to  be  In  the  public  Interest. 

His  talents,  abUlty.  courage,  and  clear- 
sighted honesty  wiU  be  sadly  missed  here 
in  years  to  come. 

Aside  from  his  great  talent  as  a  legisla- 
tor my  good  friend  JoBW  Williams  was  a 
deUghtful  philosopher  and  an  outstand- 
ing humorist.  His  wit  and  ability  as  a 
raconteur  puts  him  in  the  same  class 
with  my  good  friend  Bob  Hope. 

He  was  a  warm,  dependable  friend  and 
one  of  the  finest  gentlemen  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  know.  I  can  think 
of  no  one  in  whose  company  I  would 
rather  be  and  I  shaU  miss  him  greatly. 

I  have  one  consolation,  however,  that 
cannot  be  .shared  with  all  of  my  col- 
leagues. I.  too.  will  be  leaving  the  Senate 
at  the  end  of  this  session.  And  through- 
out my  long  and  varied  lifetime  I  have 
al»-ays  tried  to  make  it  a  rule,  whenever 
possible,  to  be  in  good  company.  And 
leaving  with  the  great  John  Williams  of 
De'awarc  puts  me  in  the  very  finest  com- 
pany possible. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  charac- 
ter and  true  worth  are  qualities  we  hold 
in  high  esteem.  Down  through  the  long 
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eourse  of  history,  some  men  have  stood 
out — proper  objects  of  respect  by  their 
fello»-s.  The  simple  but  enduring  virtues 
of  honesty,  hard  work,  dedication  to  prin- 
ciple. Integrity,  dependability  and  faith- 
fulness to  a  trust  are  traits  not  found  in 
all  men.  Add  to  these  intelligence,  per- 
ception, an  innate  ability  to  understand 
people,  anticipating  their  actions,  objec- 
livelj-  weighing  their  logic,  early  discern- 
ing their  goals  and  objectives,  and  the 
result  is  a  rare  person.  Indeed. 

Johh  Williams  is  properly  and  accu- 
rately described  as  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate.  But  he  is  unique  in  other  ways. 
His  is  a  strong,  clear  and  respected  voice 
In  fiscal  matters.  No  one  I  have  known 
better  deserved  the  characterization 
"Watchdog  of  the  Treasury."  While  oc- 
casionally some  seek  and  win  fleeting 
public  acclaim  as  humanitarians  and 
public  benefactors  by  pretending  to  be 
able  to  do  all  things  for  all  people,  with 
borrowed  money.  John  Williams  has  a 
way  of  reducing  sophisticated  schemes 
down  to  simple  terms,  making  them  un- 
derstandable to  the  average  man.  expos- 
ing their  fallacie.'i.  and  clearly  describing 
in  plain  English  what  the  effect  will  be. 
He  is  the  adamant,  unyielding  foe  of 
waste  and  extravagance. 

Those  who  have  felt  the  impact  of  his 
ciiallenge  know  better  than  to  underesti- 
mate the  force  of  iiis  opposition.  He 
comes  prepared.  Despite  the  fact  that  his 
is  one  of  the  smallest  staffs,  his  research 
amazes  colleagues  and  has  brought  more 
than  one  corrupt  official  down. 

His  presence,  the  probability  that  his 
probing,  inquiring  mind  may  well  un- 
cover wrongdoing  that  might  escape  the 
attention  of  others  has  had  a  salutory 
effect  which  goes  far  beyond  the  influ- 
ence of  most  Senators.  Oraft  and  cor- 
ruption never  faced  a  more  determined, 
persistent  adversary. 

He  leaves  the  Senate  at  a  time  when 
many  challenges  confront  America.  But 
his  quiet,  unobtrusive  example  of  gen- 
tlemanliness  assures  us  all  that  courtesy 
and  consideration  for  others  Is  the  lubri- 
cant that  makes  it  possible  for  people  to 
work  together. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  he  Is  held  by 
his  constituents  in  Delaware  was  evi- 
denced by  a  most  unusual  action  taken 
by  that  State's  legislature. 

He  and  his  lovely,  gracious  wife  Elsie, 
have  won  the  friendship  of  most  and  the 
admiration  of  all  who  know  them.  But  of 
greater,  lasting  importance  to  this  coun- 
try and  its  government  is  the  encourage- 
ment and  stimulation  that  his  example 
gives  to  all  citizens — especially  young 
people — to  make  the  mo«t  of  their  lives. 

Let  it  be  noted,  too,  that  wliile  those  of 
us  here  in  the  Senate  are  well  aware  of 
Senator  Williams'  contribution  to  our 
country,  general  public  understanding 
and  comprehension  of  the  scope  and 
depth  of  his  service  will  not  be  realized 
for  many  years,  for  his  efforts  to  keep 
the  Federal  Government  an  honest  tool 
of  the  people  are  far  reaching. 

Few.  Indeed,  have  earned  a  greater 
measure  of  the  gratitude  of  their  fel- 
low men. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  h&ve  printed  In 
the  Recoiu)  a  statement  which  the  Sen- 


ator from  Colorado  <Mr.  DoMniicK)  has 
prepared  for  delivery  today. 

There    being    no    objection.    Senator 
DoMiNicx's  statement  was  ordered  to  he 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
STi-mnirr  rr  Sznatos  Oouonac 

Mr.  PTMldent.  the  next  Congreas  will  not 
ba  the  sune  without  the  wise  counsel  and 
wann  friendship  that  we  have  ail  received 
over  the  past  34  years  from  our  beloved  col- 
league. Uie  senior  Senator  from  Delaware. 
Hla  friends  and  admirers  ore  legion  on  both 
sldee  of  the  aisle. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  Kerr  from  the 
great  State  of  Okls.homa  once  said  jokingly 
about  John  Wnxuiis:  "Anytiody  wiu>  can 
make  a  mlliion  dollars  on  ciilcken  feed  is  a 
man  you  tiad  better  watch  out  for."  John 
WnxiAMa  applied  the  same  unswerving  dili- 
gence and  sterUng  Integrity  to  the  conduct 
of  the  aJTairs  of  our  Nation  as  be  so  success- 
fully did  in  the  management  of  ills  farms  in 
Delaware. 

He  was  extremely  proud  of  ttie  fact  that 
altliougb  he  left  no  stone  unturned  in  bia 
efforts  to  assist  the  American  farmer,  he 
never  accepted  a  cent  of  federal  sutisldy  on 
any  of  his  own  farms. 

John  Wnj.tAMS  la  a  hunter.  His  skill  and 
devotion  to  duck  hunting  are  exceeded  only 
by  his  dogged  dedication  to  hunting  down 
and  exposing  even  the  most-  cleverly  hidden 
scandal  In  Government.  John  Woxxabcs  la 
known  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  Delaware 
and  WssbingtoiL.  D.C.,  but  to  people  all 
across  our  land  as  a  man  who  lives  by  the 
golden  rule.  A  33d  degree  Mason,  he  neither 
smokes  nor  drlnlcs.  and  is  uncompromising 
In  his  belief  that  a  man  who  keeps  faith 
with  himself  cannot  IM  untrue  to  hla  fellow 
men. 

John  Is  also  noted  for  the  delldous  old 
fashioned  Ice  cream  which  he  turns  by  hand 
In  the  freezer  on  the  back  porch  of  his  Wash- 
ington home  on  warm  Sunday  afternoons. 

We  shall  mtss  John  Willubcs  In  countless 
ways.  Many  of  us  here,  axid  many,  many 
moiv  of  his  friends  and  constituents  tried 
In  vain  to  persuade  him  to  change  his  mind 
about  retiring.  Many  of  us  share  the  feeling 
for  Iilm  tiiat  It  Is  said  his  grandchildren 
demonstrated  when  he  was  running  for  txls 
second  term  In  this  Ixtdy.  He  enjoyed  his 
grandchildren  and  they  were  extremely  fond 
of  him.  One  day  In  the  midst  of  the  cam- 
paign Mrs.  WlUlams  received  a  telephone  caU 
from  a  neighbor  saying  that  two  of  the 
grandchildren  were  Itnocklng  on  every  door 
In  the  neighborhood  asking  everyone  not  to 
vote  for  their  grandfather  In  tiw  coming 
election  so  that  he  could  stay  home  and  play 
with  them. 

I  Join  with  his  host  of  friends  m  wlstung 
him  good  health  and  great  happiness  In  the 
years  ahead. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  with 
equal  portions  of  sadness  and  respect 
that  I  rise  today  to  salute  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware  upon  his  retire- 
ment from  this  Chamber. 

John  Williams'  public  record  speaks 
for  itself:  he  has  served  his  country  well. 
No  words  of  mine  can  add  to  the  high 
regard  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  col- 
leagues, his  constituents  and  his  coun- 
trymen. 

But  the  personal  friendships  and  al- 
liances which  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
workings  of  the  Senate  are  not  always 
.50  widely  known.  In  the  4  years  that  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  this 
body.  John  has  been  a  cherished  friend 
and  adviser.  No  Member  has  impressed 
me  more  with  his  absolute  honesty,  un- 


failing humor,  dedication  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  generosity  to  his  colleagues. 

Now.  as  he  leaves  this  body  after  24 
years  of  exemplary  service,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  wish  of  Thomas  Jefferson: 

If,  in  my  retirement  to  the  humble  stauon 
of  a  private  citizen,  I  am  accompanied  with 
the  esteem  and  approbation  of  my  fellow 
citizens,  trophies  obtained  by  the  blood- 
stained steel,  or  the  tattsred  flags  of  the 
tented  field,  will  never  be  envied.  The  care 
of  human  life  and  happiness,  and  not  their 
destruction.  Is  the  first  and  only  legitimate 
object  of  good  government. 

For  John  Williams  there  is  no  "if;" 
the  wish  has  been  amply  fulfilled. 

John,  you  will  be  missed. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  now  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersev. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  this 
kind  of  observance  is  one  of  the  Senate's 
best  traditions.  We  do  it  out  of  full 
hearts.  It  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
obsequies  that  will  eventually  attend 
all  of  us. 

It  is  unique  In  that  category,  of  course, 
in  that  the  subject  is  able  to  listen  to 
the  fimeral  sermon.  I  think  he  must  do 
that  with  mixed  feelings,  as  we  all  have 
mixed  feelings  In  participating  in  this 
ceremony. 

One  might  think  in  reading  the  words 
as  they  will  appear  in  the  handsome  lit- 
tle book  we  always  get  up  for  people  of 
great  consequence,  that  John  Williams 
was  a  paragon  and  that,  perhaps  like 
most  paragons,  he  was  a  pretty  stuffy 
guy. 

Terms  such  as  the  "Conscience  of  the 
Senate,"  "Mr.  Integrity."  "Honest  John." 
and  all  of  these  things  usually  apply  to 
a  kind  of  heavy  man  and,  often,  a  dull 
person. 

I  like  to  remember  John  not  only  for 
all  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
about  him.  and  said  so  well  and  so  truly 
concerning  what  he  means  to  us,  but  I 
like  to  remember  him  also  for  the  fact 
that  I  catch  him  once  in  awhile  in  the 
Mayflower  coffee  shop  Indulging  in  a 
double  banana  split.  No  one  is  perfect, 
and  If  he  were  he  would  be  an  impos- 
sible fellow  to  get  along  with. 

Seriously — and  I  have  been  serious  all 
along— maybe  it  is  a  good  thing  that  he 
is  going.  We  get  to  rely  on  people  Uke 
John  to  do  the  dirty  things  for  us,  some- 
times things  that  we  all  ought  to  take 
responsibility  for. 

As  his  neighbor  and  one  who  has  bene- 
fited from  his  wise  advice  and  from  his 
sturdy  nature  that  he  always  exhibits  in 
times  of  distress  and  sorrow,  and  as  one 
who  has  enjoyed  his  warm  friendship.  I 
Join  my  colleagues  in  bidding  him  and 
his  lovely  wife  a  happy  journey  out  of 
here  and  the  long  life  that  we  know  they 
will  still  live. 

Mr.  BOOOe.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allotted 
to  the  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  be 
extended  to  10:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  tbank  the  Senator. 
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Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  each  one 
of  us  can  evaluate  his  colleagues  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  one  way.  But  the 
best  chance  we  really  have  to  evaluate 
other  Senators  is  to  see  them  through 
the  eyes  of  the  voters,  constituents,  and 
citizens  of  their  own  States. 

I  recall  very  vividly  the  moving  ex- 
perience I  had  of  tjelng  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and  seeing  the  distinguished 
Bentaor  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Stennis) 
through  the  eyes  of  his  constituents 
there.  I  had  the  same  pleasure  last  night 
in  the  great  State  of  New  'Vork  where  I 
saw  the  affection  and  regard  for  my 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Tfork. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  in  Delaware  as  one  of  the  14  States 
I  visited  during  the  campaign  of  1970. 
One  of  the  most  wonderful  evenings  and 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  experiences 
I  had  was  to  appear  there  with  both  the 
Junior  and  senior  Senators  from  that 
State.  I  would  say  that  one  word  would 
describe  the  feeling  toward  both  Sena- 
tors from  Delaware,  and  that  word  Is 
"aBeetlon."  The  people  of  Delaware  have 
a  deep  affection  for  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Delaware  who  has  been  their  Gov- 
ernor. Congressman,  and  now  Senator; 
but  their  affection  for  their  senior  Sena- 
tor I  Mr.  Williams)  began  24  years  ago, 
and  the  high  regard  in  which  their  sen- 
ior Senator  is  held  is  imparalleled. 

The  second  Impression  I  would  Uke  to 
mention  Is  the  tremendous  contribution 
that  smaller  States  have  made  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States 
through  the  Senate.  Here  we  have  a 
State  in  which  we  have  only  one  Con- 
gressman but  two  Senators,  and  yet  this 
State  has  given  us  men  of  integrity. 
men  of  depth  of  vision,  of  breadth,  and 
men  who  have  represented  not  just  the 
citizens  of  their  State  but  men  who 
have  tried  to  represent  a  constituency 
across  the  country. 

I  remember  very  distinctly  when  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Williams'  came  Into  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois during  the  course  of  one  of  my  cam- 
paigns and  appeared  dovi-nstate.  I  recall 
the  deep  impact  he  had  there,  and  the 
way  the  people  of  my  State  looked  for- 
ward to  his  appearance,  their  firm  Im- 
pression of  him  and  the  wonderful  time 
we  had  together. 

So  the  Senate  as  an  institution,  by 
giving  equal  power  to  100  men,  regard- 
less of  the  size  of  their  States,  has,  in 
the  concept  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
prorided  great  leadership  to  the  country 
which  otherwise  the  country  would  have 
been  deprived  of. 

Mr  President,  things  tieing  as  they 
are.  there  is  the  possibility  that  some  day 
I  might  become  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  It  might  be  as 
early  as  next  year.  I  would  then  have 
the  good  fortune  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  I  think  of  the  mat- 
ters we  have  differed  on  occasionally 
and  of  the  matters  on  which  I  have  been 
able  to  work  together  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  during  my  4  years 
in  the  Senate. 


First  would  l>e  the  elimination  of 
wasteful  and  uimecessary  expenditures 
in  government.  I  am  considered  a  mem- 
ber of  the  so-called  moderate  or  pro- 
gressive wing  of  the  party,  but  it  is  ab- 
horrent to  me  to  see  waste.  I  have 
pledged  to  eliminate  %*  bUllon  in  the  1971 
budget.  That  pledge  is  prompted  and 
encouraged  t>ecause  of  the  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

It  was  a  great  experience  to  partici- 
pate with  Senator  Willums  in  placing 
limitations  on  Federal  spending  and  re- 
quiring a  $6  billion  cut  in  the  budget. 
I  do  not  know  if  this  had  ever  been 
done  before  legislatively,  but  I  do  know 
the  Incumbent  administration  could  not 
have  had  the  fiscal  year  it  had  in  its  first 
year  in  office  without  the  foresight  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  in  placing 
that  absolute  limitation  on  spending  on 
the  outgoing  administration.  That  gave 
the  Nixon  administration  a  running 
headstart  in  its  objective  to  have  a  bel- 
anced  budget.  Perhaps  it  is  the  closest 
we  will  come  In  some  years.  But  unless 
there  is  an  effort  to  cut  expenses  they 
continue  to  grow.  And  without  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  it  would 
not  have  been  possible. 

Third.  I  would  l)e  compatible  with  Sen- 
ator Williams'  feeling  toward  re- 
stricted practices  in  foreign  trade.  I  be- 
Ueve,  as  the  Senator  from  Delaware  be- 
lieves, in  freedom  of  the  marketplace 
and  established  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand and  having  world  markets  avail- 
able to  American  products.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  Intends  to  vote 
against  what  I  consider  to  be  a  bad  trade 
bill.  And  so  will  I. 

Last,  I  would  mention  a  responsible 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  that  Is  nec- 
essary to  our  Government.  He  has  been 
its  most  effective  advocate. 

It  Is  with  a  great  deal  of  humility, 
that  I  would  follow  in  his  footsteps  if 
I  should  go  on  that  great  committee. 
It  has  been  the  instrument  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  working  through 
the  processes  of  the  Congress  to 
bring  his  powerful  impact,  his  person- 
ality, his  character,  his  Integrity,  and 
his  tremendous  understanding  of  prob- 
lems and  his  willingness  to  dig  deep  into 
every  single  problem  he  works  on. 

He  has  shown  great  perseverance  and 
strength  of  character  in  resisting  the 
temptation  to  become  an  expert  in  every- 
thing, knowing  that  no  one  man  can 
cover  every  waterfront,  and  concentrat- 
ing on  those  crucial  Issues  he  feels  are 
important  to  the  country,  and  in  which 
he  has  expertise. 

It  is  with  a  great  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion for  our  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Delaware  that  I  ex- 
press gratitude  for  the  opportunity  we 
have  been  given  to  inadequately  express 
our  deep  affection  and  warm  feeling  for 
our  distinguished  colleague  who  Is  retir- 
ing from  this  body.  We  shall  all  deeply 
miss  him. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
giilshed  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Fannin).  I  have  already  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  other  Members  who 
have  not  been  able  to  be  present  or  who 


have  not  had  a  chance  to  speak  may  pro- 
vide their  remarks  for  the  Recori). 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
my  thanks  to  the  distlngtiished  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

I  am  proud  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
paying  tribute  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected men  in  this  Chamber,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware.  Not  only  is  he 
respected  m  this  Chamber  but  he  is  re- 
spected throughout  the  country. 

On  a  visit  to  Rehoboth  Beach  in  Dela- 
ware I  fotmd  he  has  the  great  respect  of 
his  neighlrars.  On  that  visit  I  talked  to 
one  of  the  local  merchants  and  he  used 
the  same  expression  used  by  so  many  peo- 
ple regarding  this  great  man.  He  said, 
"Oh,  yes.  Honest  John  Williams."  He 
spoke  of  him  with  high  praise. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  I  find  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  is  respected  throughout 
the  country.  This  reputation  has  not  lieen 
gained  easily. 

I  have  had  the  privUege  to  serve  with 
John  Williams  on  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  I  have  learned  much  from 
his  remarks  to  me  and  his  guidance  and 
counseling.  I  will  certainly  miss  him.  Not 
only  has  he  been  outspoken,  courageous, 
and  a  dedicated  watchdog  of  Pederai 
spending,  but  he  has  had  many  victories 
in  saving  taxpayer  dollars  throughout  his 
career.  He  has  demanded  economy  in 
other  sectors  of  Government,  and  econ- 
omy in  the  operations  of  the  Senate  it- 
self. 

He  has  always  been  unselfish  in  the 
handling  of  his  affairs.  Not  only  has  he 
demanded  the  respect  of  others;  he  has 
shown  that  same  respect  for  others. 

He  has  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  as  has  been  expressed  here 
by  many  of  his  colleagues.  He  has  shown 
no  fear  of  taking  a  forthright  position 
even  when  It  was  destined  to  put  him 
in  an  unpopular  position. 

He  is  a  renowned  parliamentarian,  as 
was  brought  out  here,  but  that  was  as 
a  result  of  experience  and  diligent  study. 
He  does  hi.';  homework. 

Earlier  this  week  here  in  this  Chamber 
we  witnessed  one  of  his  many  acts  of 
statesmanship  when  he  put  forth  a  pro- 
posal to  settle  the  vital  business  of  the 
Senate  before  the  end  of  the  year.  His 
proposal  was  generoa-;  and  Just. 

Again,  I  repeat,  he  does  his  homework 
and  he  does  it  well,  as  Is  proven  by  bis 
abUity  to  succeed  in  his  goals. 

I  remember  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  remarking  to  me  on  one  of  the 
occasions  of  Senator  Williams'  utilizing 
a  special  procedure — "He  always  does  his 
homework." 

I  have  great  admiration  for  this  Sen- 
ator, who  has  had  such  an  Illustrious 
record  of  public  service.  I  wish  him  the 
i)est  in  the  future,  and  I  know  his  services 
to  the  |>eople  wUl  continue  for  many 
years. 

We  certainly  will  miss  him  in  the  Sen- 
ate, where  he  has  served  so  diligently 
for  the  post  24  years. 

I  Join  all  my  colleagues  in  saying. 
"Thank  you,  John." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
John  Williams,  of  Delaware,  wUl  be 
sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who  have  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  here 
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in  the  Senate  since  be  was  flrst  elected 
In  1946.  For  Johk  WatUMS.in  addition 
to  his  >k.\U  and  acument  and  deep  sense 
of  responsibility  in  all  matters,  has  had  a 
real  pa.'ssion  for  integrity  in  government. 
This  has  led  him  to  make  great  efforts, 
even  beyond  the  call  of  the  duty  of  a  Sen- 
ator, of  great  benefit  to  the  people.  These 
efforts  have  also  raised  materially  the 
level  of  performance  and  honesty  in  gov- 
ernment. We  can  onlv  hope  that  another 
Member  will  make  tMs  hli  chosen  calling 
as  did  Senator  WiVliaks  and.  we  have 
a  right  to  hope  that  we  may  continue  to 
benefit  from  the  wisdom  and  guidance  of 
John  Williams,  as  a  private  citizen.  The 
example  he  has  set  in  his  career  will  long 
serve  as  an  inspiration  Xor  other  genera- 
tions of  Senators  who  will  follow  us. 

In  addition  he  is  a  very  special  human 
being  who  evokes  love  as  well  as  respect, 
I  be.speak  for  him  all  happiness  in  his 
new  private  role  and  many  bountiful  and 
long  years. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  Uiis  means  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues m  paying  tribute  to  Delaware's 
senior  Senator,  John  Williams, 

Many  of  tho-ie  who  spoke  today  have 
reviewed  his  outstanding  record  during 
his  four  tcims  in  the  Senate.  I  should 
only  like  to  add  a  few  thoughts: 

I  considered  it  a  privilege  to  have 
Eer\ed  with  him  durins  my  tenure  here. 
We  fought  many  battles  together.  Some- 
times WE  were  even  on  opposite  sides. 
But  the  word  of  John  Williams  was 
always  good.  Above  all  else,  he  is  an 
honorable  man. 

I  suspect  that  Senator  Williams  will 
be  remembered  as  a  sjmbol  of  truth  in 
an  era  distressed  by  untruth.  He  never 
spoke  unless  he  was  sure  of  his  facts.  At 
a  time  when  inccnsistency  has  become  to 
be  regarded  a  near  virtue.  John  Wil- 
liams remains  totally  consistent  to  his 
ideals  and  beliefs.  He  carried  out  his 
convictions  to  the  extent  of  not  seeking 
reelection  to  another  term  because  he 
believed  the  ti.me  had  come  for  a  younger 
man  to  take  his  place,  so  he  helped  elect 
Congressman  Roih.  another  man  of 
great  integrity,  to  succeed  him. 

Senator  Williams'  expertise,  eijpecially 
on  matters  of  finance,  will  be  missed  in 
the  coming  sessions  of  Congress. 

Yet,  these  expressions  of  tribute  are 
by  no  mciins  given  in  a  spirit  of  melan- 
choly, because  we  know  th.it  John  Wil- 
liams will  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to 
public  service,  helpin?  the  Republic 
whenever  and  wherever  pos,«;ible, 

Mrs.  Allott  Jclns  me  in  wishing  John 
and  Elsie  Williamr,  a  most  happy,  pros- 
perous, and  fruitful  retirement, 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  I  were  elected  to  the  Congress 
In  the  same  year.  1946,  he  to  the  Senate 
and  I  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
With  the  enthusiasm  and  Idealism 
which  characterize  all  freshmen  Con- 
gressmen—and which  the  best  of  our 
state-^men  never  lose — I  immediately  rec- 
ognized in  John  Williams  those  good 
quiilities  most  mentioned  when  people 
generalize  about  my  own  area  of  the 
Nation  and  consequently  I  looked  In  a 
special  way  to  his  words  and  actions  for 
guidance  and  inspiration. 


He  was  solid — granite  solid — like  my 
own  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

He  was  fiscally  responsible  and  al- 
though his  immediate  constituency  was 
in  Delaware  millions  of  taxpayers  In  his 
broader  constituency  which  extended 
from  coast  to  coast  began  to  equate  the 
njme  of  John  Williams  with  that  good 
old  Yankee  thrift  in  which  we  New  Eng- 
landers  take  such  Justifiable  pride. 

Most  importanUy,  though.  It  was  ob- 
vious from  the  start  that  John  Wiluams 
h.id  tlic  type  of  basic  integrity  which 
marked  those  first  settlers  which  landed 
on  our  northern  shores  and  which  Is  our 
most  treasured  heritage. 

Integrity — that,  perhaps,  is  the  one 
word  which  best  sums  up  the  character 
of  John  Williams,  so  much  so.  in  fact, 
that  as  he  leaves  us  he  carries  with  him 
the  well-deserved  title  of  "the  conscience 
of  the  Senate." 

The  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
would  be  the  first  to  argue,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  Senate  will  not  lose  Its  con- 
science with  his  departure,  but  as  he 
leaves  us.  we  want  him  to  know  that  his 
foremost  legacy  to  us  Ls  that  through  his 
service,  he  has  made  tliis  conscience  of 
the  Senate  stronger  and  more  steadfast. 
We  shall  all  miss  him  as  the  great 
statesman  he  is;  in  addition.  I  shall  miss 
him  as  a  friend. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
our  colleague.  Senator  John  J.  Wil- 
liams, announced  a  year  ago  he  was  re- 
tiring, he  probably  encountered  the 
strongest  opposition  In  his  24  years  in 
the  Senate.  His  decision  was  opposed  by 
his  fellow  Republicans  and  Democrats 
in  the  Senate,  by  the  leadership  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  by  the  White  House, 
and  by  his  friends,  admirers,  and  sup- 
porters in  Delaware. 

All  to  no  avail.  We  should  have  known 
better.  When  John  Williams  makes  up 
his  mind,  after  thoughtful  and  careful 
study,  he  is  not  likely  to  change  it. 

So  we  have  to  accept  the  fact  that 
John  Willlams  will  not  be  with  us  next 
year,  when  the  92d  Congress  convenes, 
much  as  we  regret  it. 

We  are  certainly  aware  of  his  presence 
during  these  difficult  days  as  this  Con- 
gress draws  to  a  close.  There  has  been 
no  letup  in  his  heavy  workload,  in  his 
quiet.  tcnaclou.s  attempts  to  persuade 
Congress  to  finish  its  legislative  tasks. 
That,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  prime  rea- 
sons why  Delaware,  the  Senate,  and 
America  will  miss  him.  No  Senator  ever 
took  his  oath  of  office,  his  responsibUities 
as  seriously,  or  executed  them  as  ef- 
fectively as  has  John  Williams,  Nor  do 
I  recall  any  Senator  who  was  at  the 
same  time  as  unassuming,  and  genuine 
as  John  Williams.  He  epitomizes  the 
famous  advice  from  Polonius :  This  above 
all,  to  thine  oira  self  be  tnie. 

He  learned  some  good  and  stem  lessons 
as  a  farm  boy,  as  a  young  man  estab- 
lishing a  small  grain  and  feed  operation, 
and  as  a  very  successful  businessman  and 
farmer. 

He  carried  these  principles  with  him 
when  he  became  a  Senator  In  1947,  and 
he  is  the  same  man  today  he  was  then. 
Personally  warm  and  compassionate,  no 
one  has  been  as  tough  and  unyielding 
when  It  came  to  dealing  with  public  cor- 
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niptlon.  He  believes  that  such  conduct 
by  a  public  official,  elected  or  appointed 
is.  indeed,  mud  thrown  on  the  flag,  the 
Constitution,  the  gicat  traditions  of  bis 
beloved  coimtry. 

Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  partisan  politics; 
he  has  fought  relentlessly  against  any 
betrayal  of  the  public  trust,  regardless 
of  the  political  consequences. 

P'or  this  he  gained  particular  fame, 
and  rightly  so. 

At  the  same  time  he  has  always  dis- 
played an  intellectual  humility,  and  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  himself,  liiis  is  all 
part  of  the  genuineness  of  John  Wa- 
liams. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  indeed  miss 
him.  But  the  memory  of  his  career  and 
his  approach  to  public  duty  will  remain 
and  this  memory  will  serve  to  continue 
to  strengthen  this  great  institution  which 
Senator  John  Williams  loved  so  well 
and  served  so  magnificently. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
the  100  men  gathered  in  this  body  repre- 
sent 100  different  concepts  of  what  is  a 
U.S.  Senator.  One  of  our  colleagues,  who 
is  retiring,  will  be  remembered  In  his- 
tory as  the  personification  of  the  truly 
conscientious  Senator. 

Americans  have  always  admired  the 
individualist  who  has  no  fear  of  stand- 
ing alone  with  his  belief  against  the 
popular  sway.  John  Williams  has  that 
quaUty  in  great  abundance.  So  it  is  no 
surprise  to  us  that  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware liave  chosen  for  the  post  24  years 
to  be  represented  in  the  U.S.  Senate  by 
John  J.  Williams. 

John  Williams  has  been  an  outspoken 
proponent  of  fiscal  responsibility  as  well 
as  governmental  integrity.  He  has  never 
hesitated  to  oppose  unnecessary  Govern- 
ment spending,  regardless  of  the  politi- 
cal consequences. 

I  liave  been  fortunate  enough  to  work 
closely  with  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  where 
he  is  ranking  minority  member.  His  vast 
knowledge  of  finance  matters  has  been 
a  great  help  to  me  in  my  service  in  the 
Senate,  but  the  best  part  of  our  associa- 
tion has  been  the  friendship  which  we 
have  solidified  during  this  time. 

Senator  Williams  has  conducted  his 
office  in  a  quiet,  unobstruslve  manner; 
yet,  through  incredible  diligence  and 
courage  he  has  brought  to  light  infor- 
mation that  has  on  several  occasions 
rocked  the  Nation.  The  term  "Conscience 
of  the  Senate"  is  applied  to  him  «ith 
admiration  and  accuracy  both  by  the 
public  and  his  colleagues. 

His  dedication  to  perform  the  respon- 
sibilities of  his  office  wUl  be  remembered 
as  the  perfect  example  for  students  of 
the  democratic  process.  When  Plato  en- 
visioned government  by  philosophers,  he 
dreamed  of  a  body  of  men  who  think 
with  the  fairness,  the  honesty,  and  dedi- 
cation of  John  J.  Williams.  The  D.8. 
Senate  will  miss  his  guidance  and  his 
conscience. 

We  shall  all  miss  John  Williams  and 
his  lovely  and  talented  wile.  Elsie. 

We  hope  they  will  come  back  often 
and  give  us  the  pleasure  of  their  wit  and 
wisdom. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  char- 
acteristic of  John  Williams  that  he  has 
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offered,  as  one  of  his  last  official  acts  hs 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  man- 
date retirement  from  certain  public  of- 
fices at  age  70.  Although  Senator  Wil- 
liams has  over  many  years  earned  many 
reputations,  not  the  least  of  those  repu- 
tations is  his  dogged  adherence  to  mat- 
ters of  principle. 

If  the  question  of  mandatory  retire- 
ment should  come  to  a  vote  in  this  Con- 
gress or  in  a  later  one,  I  do  not  know 
how  I  will  vote  on  the  issue.  But  I  must 
say  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the  person 
of  John  Williams  is  a  very  persuasive 
argument  for  It.  It  Is  easy  for  me,  as 
a  relatively  young  man,  to  believe  that 
governments  should  be  run  by  young 
men.  But  the  vigor  and  ambition  of  young 
men  is  tempered  and  balanced  by  the 
wisdom  and  experience  that  can  only 
come  with  the  passage  of  time  and  with 
age.  If  losing  men  like  John  Willums 
is  tlie  price  we  must  pay  for  mandatary 
retirement,  it  Ls  a  heavy  price  and  must 
^ve  us  pause. 

We  must  respect  and  respect  fully  the 
strength  of  the  principle  and  conviction 
that  leads  him  to  retirement  at  the 
heisht  of  his  powers  and  Influence.  But 
we  will  surely  miss  him  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  be  the  lesser  for  his  ab- 
seiice  from  this  body. 

Fortunately  for  all  of  us  he  will  be 
nearby.  We  will  continue  to  depend  on 
his  counsel  and  his  example.  I  somehow 
suspect,  and  certainly  hope,  that  when 
this  Congress  ends,  we  will  not  have 
heard  the  last  of  our  fine  and  admirable 
friend. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  as  .Senator 
from  the  50th  and  last  State  to  enter  the 
Union,  I  rise  to  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  truly 
able  and  dlsllniulshed  senior  Senator 
from  the  fiist  State  of  the  Union.  Dela- 
ware, Senator  John  J.  Williams. 

I  know  the  people  of  Hawaii  would 
want  me  to  give  public  credit  due  the  il- 
lustrious Senator  from  the  first  State, 
who  has  done  so  much  for  his  State  and 
his  Nation. 

I  am  sure  the  people  of  my  State  would 
want  me  to  take  this  occasion  to  express 
their  warm  and  deep  appreciation  to 
John  Williams  for  his  vote  in  1959  for 
statehood  for  Hawaii, 

The  people  of  Hawaii,  like  the  people 
of  all  America,  look  up  to  John  Williams 
with  respect  and  admiration.  He  has 
rightly  earned  the  title  "Mr.  Integrity." 
By  his  adherence  to  high  standards  of 
ethics,  he  has  done  much  to  enhance 
public  confidence  in  government,  con- 
fidence that  is  so  fundamental  to  the 
success  of  our  form  of  government. 

The  people  of  Hawaii,  like  the  people 
of  all  America,  know  John  Williams  as 
the  "Watchdog  of  the  Senate" — not  only 
of  the  Senate's  morals  and  ethics,  but  of 
the  morals  and  ethics  In  all  three 
branches  of  our  Government — legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  Judicial, 

In  his  four  terms  In  the  U.S.  Senate, 
John  Williams  has  exposed  corruption 
In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  in  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration,  In  the 
US.  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  name 
but  a  few  examples  where  he  has  un- 
covered wrongdoing.  Regardless  of  the 


party  in  power,  either  in  Congress  or  in 
the  executive  branch,  John  Williams 
has  been  a  ardent  champion  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility in  Government  and  fair 
treatment  of  taxpayers.  Trying  to  close 
loopholes  in  our  Federal  tax  laws,  which 
give  favored  tieatment  to  some  taxpay- 
ers. John  Williams  has  always  worked 
for  fairness  in  tax  law  application  and 
tax  collection,  In  behalf  of  the  millions 
of  quiet,  hard-working  self-supporting, 
typical  taxpaying  Americans, 

While  I  have  not  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  any  legislative  committee 
with  Senator  Williams  during  my  11 
years  In  this  body.  I  know  from  his  dili- 
gence in  the  Senate  Chamber  that  he  is 
a  man  of  great  ability  and  courage  and 
perseverance  and  a  man  who  does  his 
homework. 

The  voters  of  Delaware  know  well  his 
valuable  service,  for  they  have  paid  him 
the  signal  honor  of  electing  him  four 
times  to  our  Nation's  highest  legislative 
body.  I  congratulate  the  people  of  Dela- 
ware and  on  their  good  fortune  in  having 
had  John  Willi -.hs  as  a  candidate  for 
U.S.  Senate  and  in  their  good  Judgment 
in  electing  and  reelecting  him  to  office. 

■When  the  92d  Congress  convenes  next 
year.  It  will  seem  very  strange  not  to 
have  John  Williams  answering  the  roll- 
call.  But  we  all  take  heart  from  his  prom- 
ise of  last  year  to  be  an  active  citizen 
for  many  years  to  come  and  to  take  part 
In  community  and  government  affairs. 

As  my  friend  begins  a  new  career  and 
a  new  way  of  life  allowing  him  more  time 
with  his  wife  and  family.  Mrs.  Pong  and 
I  want  to  e.\tend  to  him  and  his  gracious 
wife.  Elsie,  our  best  wishes  for  health, 
happiness,  and  future  success. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  one  of  the  best  loved,  most  famous,  and 
highly  respected  Members  of  this  body. 
I  had  admired  him  from  afar  before 
I  came  to  the  Senate  last  year  and 
during  my  brief  service  with  him  this 
feeling  has  grown  beyond  bounds.  He 
has  won  a  large  and  devoted  following 
in  all  parts  of  this  cotmtry,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  countries  of  the  world.  In  my 
own  State  of  Oklahoma,  may  of  our  citi- 
zens look  upon  John  Williams  as  their 
third  Senator.  They  particularly  approve 
of  his  effective  and  tireless  efforts  to  hold 
down  waste  in  Government  and  to  ferret 
out  and  remove  dishonesty  wherever  it 
is  found. 

A  recent  editorial  In  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times  succinctly  sums  up  the  feeling 
of  respect  which  Oklahomans  feel  to- 
ward John  Williams.  It  reads: 
A  Watchdog  Rctibes 

Cttlsens  or  all  shades  at  political  opinion 
will  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  "the  watchdog 
of  the  Senate"  as  he  retires  Toluntanly  from 
ofBce  after  24  years. 

We  refer  to  Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R-Del.) 
who  luks  made  an  outstanding  name  for  bun- 
eelf  as  a  tireless  foe  of  corruption  In  govern- 
ment and  luinecessary  governmental  spend- 
ing. 

Wtien  he  came  to  Congress  In  1&40,  this 
feed  store  owner  made  so  little  Impact  he  was 
named  at  the  bottom  of  a  r&nlclng  list  01 
"most  effective  senators"  compiled  l>y  news- 
papermen covering  congrese. 

Tben  he  liegan  breaking  open  ec&ndala  In 
the  Internal  Revenue  Department  and  grad- 
ually through  other  agencies. 


The  man  who  had  been  derided  as  "Whis- 
pering Willie"  because  he  was  so  soft-spoken 
in  Senate  speeches  t}ecame  the  Senator  who 
liad  no  trouble  getting  people  to  Usten. 

There  is  no  way  to  calculate  the  mlUlons 
of  dollars  he  saved  this  nation  by  his  at- 
tacks on  waste  and  by  his  uncovering  of 
sltulduggery.  Quite  as  Important  was  the 
fact  that  his  very  presence  undoubtedly  kept 
many  men  honest  wbo  othcm'lse  mlglit  haw 
strayed.  For  he  had  fant&stlc  contacte  in- 
side government  and  became  the  man  to 
whom  an  endless  flow  of  tips  came. 

His  record  Includes  never  taking  a  foreign 
Junket  at  public  expense.  And  he  opposed 
tax  advantages  for  the  wealthy. 

Sen.  Williams  was  a  public  servant  par 
excellence.  Without  question  he  wlU  be 
missed. 

Mr.  President,  I  Jom  my  fellow  Okla- 
homans in  this  attitude  and  am  pleased 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to 
Senator  Williams  today.  I  commend  him 
for  his  outstanding  record  and  wish  him 
equal  success  in  his  next  career. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  in  Feb- 
ruary, when  John  Williams  announced 
his  retirement,  I  tried  to  envision  the 
Senate  without  him.  It  was  difficult  to  do 
then.  It  still  remains  so. 

In  24  years.  Senator  Willums  has  been 
the  Senate's  conscience  and  chief  inves- 
tigator. He  has  rigidly  applied  his  high 
moral  standards  to  all  in  public  service. 
He  has  relentlessly  sought  to  expose  and 
eliminate  corruption  in  Government.  He 
has  fought  for  the  often  forgotten  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  when  matters  of  spending 
are  before  us. 

He  has  followed  his  principles  and 
pursued  his  goals  with  unmatched  dedi- 
cation and  energy.  He  is  known  as  one 
of  the  Senate's  hardest  workers  and  he 
lias  earned  the  reputation. 

He  has  been  w  ithout  equal  in  the  thor- 
oughness of  his  research.  Time  and 
again,  he  has  presented  this  body  with 
compelling  statistics  and  arguments. 

In  his  quiet  way,  he  has  been  most  per- 
suasive. On  those  occasions  when  he  has 
not  convinced  a  majority  to  agree,  I 
know  he  has  compelled  all  of  us  to  stop 
and  think. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  as 
I  contemplate  the  Senate  without  John 
Williams,  I  know  that  in  my  future  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate,  before  acting  I  will 
often  stop  and  consider  "What  would 
John  Williams  do?" 

He  may  be  retiring  but  his  example 
will  long  be  before  us.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  finer  example. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
glad  to  join  my  colleagues  in  saluting  one 
of  the  finest  gentlemen  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware. 
As  he  retires  from  the  Senate,  it  Is  en- 
tirely appropriate  that  we  pay  him  tribute 
for  his  years  of  dedicated  and  selfishless 
service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  State 
of  Delaware. 

He  is  a  man  of  matchless  integrity, 
determination  and  Judgment — a  man 
who  always  put  the  public's  welfare 
ahead  of  any  personal  consideration.  In 
fact,  in  the  Senate  he  has  become  known 
as  Mr.  Integrity. 

Over  the  years,  he  hos  served  as  a 
model  for  fiscal  responsibility  and  econ- 
omy in  Government.  His  record  of  serv- 
ice really  needs  no  amplification.  His 
record  stands  by  itself.  It  has  earned  him 
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not  only  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues,  but 
the  thanks  of  the  Nation  as  well.  It  Is 
fair  to  observe  that  the  Nation  has 
profited  greatly  and  Is  the  richer  be- 
cause of  the  Senate  service  of  John  Wil- 
liams. He  will  be  sorely  missed  when  he 
leaves  this  body. 

The  best  we  can  hope  for  our  Nation, 
Is  that  It  will  continue  to  attract  to  its 
public  service,  men  of  the  caliber  of 
John  J.  Wiluams. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  deem 
it  a  distinct  honor  to  Join  today  in  trib- 
ute to  the  retiring  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Johk  Williams).  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  man,  we  also  honor  an 
ideal  It  is  the  ideal  of  unrelenting  In- 
tegrity. The  career  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  founded  on  the 
Integrity  of  thought  and  action.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  issue,  we  could  always  count 
on  JoHw  Williams  to  pursue  it  with  un- 
yielding determination.  And  no  matter 
what  the  consequences,  we  knew  he 
would  never  falter  in  carrying  his  conclu- 
sions into  nction.  Hi?  probity  and  candor 
won  him  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues 
tnd  the  respect  of  a  nation.  That  respect 
transcends  geographical  boundarj'  as 
we!!  as  political  party  allUiaUon.  My  own 
State  of  South  Carolina  is  a  goodly  dis- 
tance from  Delaware,  and  the  pcdltical 
sj-mpathles  of  our  people  generally  run 
toward  a  different  political  party  than 
that  of  Johk  William.-!.  Yet,  I  know  full 
well  the  respect  with  which  South  Caro- 
linians look  on  the  distingukhed  senior 
Senator  from  Delaware.  In  praising  Sen- 
ator Williams,  then.  I  not  only  speak 
for  myself  but  also  for  the  people  of  my 
State. 

The  political  climate  has  changed  very 
drasUeally  in  the  past  few  years.  The 
standards  of  conduct  observed  by  poliU- 
cians  have  noticeably  risen,  and  the 
cruder  aspects  of  whed-and-deal  are  to- 
day, for  the  most  part,  to  be  found  In 
history.  And  while  no  smgle  man  can  be 
credited  with  such  profound  cliange, 
some  men  deserve  more  credit  than 
others.  None,  I  think,  deserves  more  than 
my  good  friend  from  Delaware.  His  serv- 
ice provides  a  legacy  of  unflinching  integ- 
riO'  that  will  conUnue  to  influence  this 
Chamber  after  he  takes  leave  of  it  in 
January. 

Mr.  President.  I  count  myself  fortu- 
nate m  having  served  alongside  this  man 
and  m  enJo>1ng  and  profiting  from  his 
friendship.  I  Join  my  coUeagues  in  wish- 
ing for  him  a  happy  retirement. 

Mr.  SCHWEKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
most  fitting  for  the  Senate  today  to 
honor  one  of  our  most  outstanding  Mem- 
bers, JoHM  Williams  of  Delaware  and  it 
gives  me  great  pride  to  Join  this  coUoquy 
In  his  24  years  in  the  Senate,  his  record 
of  integrity  and  commonsense  has  made 
him  one  of  the  most  valuable  Members 
of  this  body,  and  the  example  he  has  set 
in  his  personal  conduct  has  been  an  In- 
spiraOon  to  all  of  us. 

Publicly  known  as  the  conscience  of 
the  Senate,  he  has  performed  an  in- 
valuable service  to  the  Congress,  and  the 
NaUon,  by  leading  efforts  to  insure  that 
congressional  ethics  are  of  the  highest 
order,  and  by  not  being  afraid  to  pubUcly 
point  out  when  congressional  conduct 
has  failed  to  meet  the  high  standards 
demanded  of  it. 
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In  an  era  when  many  of  our  institu- 
tions and  procedures  liave  come  under 
criticism  for  failing  to  remain  as  respon- 
sive as  necessary  to  the  changing  de- 
mands of  our  times.  Senator  John 
Williams  has  remained  a  rock  of  Integ- 
rity, and  has  shown  the  people  of  our 
country  that  efforts  will  tie  made  to  keep 
our  own  house  in  order,  and  the  Govern- 
ment can,  and  will,  set  lilgh  standards. 

All  of  us  can  point  to  specific  experi- 
ences when  JoHn  Williams'  guidance, 
and  example,  has  been  helpful  to  us  in 
carrying  out  our  responsibilities.  For 
Instance,  last  year,  when  I  was  Interested 
in  setting  up  an  auditing  system  for 
major  defense  contracts.  John  Wiluams' 
ideas  about  fiscal  integrity,  and  his  warm 
support  for  my  proposal,  were  of  major 
assistance  to  me. 

Since  Pennsylvania  is  a  neighbor  of 
hli  great  State  of  Delaware,  I  come  mto 
contact  from  time  to  time  with  constitu- 
ents of  ills,  and  I  can  attest  to  the  great 
esteem  and  pride  with  which  the  people 
of  Delaware  hold  Senator  Wilu.>ms.  In 
addition,  because  of  lus  exemplary  con- 
duct and  impressive  record  during  Ills 
lonii  career,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
also  think  hlgWy  of  Senator  Williams 
and  will  often  cite  his  record  to  me  as  an 
inspiration  for  my  own  work  in  the 
Senate. 

All  of  us  will  miss  John  Wiluams  now 
that  he  has  decided  to  retire,  and  his 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Senate 
and  warm  congeniality.  However,  his 
reputation  and  record  of  honesty  and 
integrity  are  an  integral  part  of  Senate 
history,  and  will  continue  to  be  an  in- 
sph^Uon.  so  that  his  work  will  continue. 

I  would  like  to  say  personally  to  John 
that  his  counsel  and  guidance  has  been 
appreciated,  and  I  look  forward  to  his 
future  visits  to  the  Senate  he  has  served 
so  well, 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  It 
has  been  my  distinct  pleasure  to  have 
served  14  yetu-s  in  this  body  with  the 
man  we  honor  today.  Senator  John  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware.  I  feel  that  I  have  come 
to  know  him  well,  and  I  feel  that  I  un- 
derstand him,  but  more  importMitly,  I 
know  that  tills  association  has  made  a 
better  man  out  of  me. 

He  has  that  liigh  integrity  and  ever- 
lasting honesty  and  forthrightness  that 
all  of  us  secretly  wish  that  we  possessed. 
His  decision  to  retire  this  year,  I  think, 
will  have  an  everlasting  good  effect  upon 
the  whole  Congress,  because  he  has  set 
an  example  that  I  tiiink  we  ail  should 
seriously  consider,  and  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  him  for  Uiis. 

As  he  continues  life  in  his  native  Dela- 
ware, I  hope  and  pray  that  he  will  yield 
to  the  pressures  tliat  will  be  put  on  him 
to  further  serve  his  Government  in  some 
capacity,  because  his  talents  are  many, 
and  ills  talents  are  sorely  needed. 

I  wish  for  liim  nothing  but  a  long  life 
of  liapplness  and  continued  success. 

Mr.  STEJVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  today  to 
express  the  appreciation  I  have  for  the 
lessons  I  have  learned  in  my  first  2  years 
In  the  Senate  from  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware.  Those  lessons 
liave  been  lessons  well  learned,  I  hope 

During  the  24  years  that  John  J.  Wil- 
liams has  served  in  this  body,  he  has 


earned  a  reputation  as  the  "fiscal  watch- 
dog" of  the  Senate.  And,  I  can  tell  any- 
one, that  no  one  has  been  able  to  get 
anything  past  him.  Yet,  he  lias  been  the 
first  to  offer  suggestions  and  to  assist 
new  members  without  regard  to  whether 
he  agreed  with  their  goals.  John  bu 
served  his  State  and  his  NaUon  well.  He 
has  probably  prevented  us  from  em- 
barking on  some  grandiose,  but  111. 
thought-out  schemes  that  at  the  time 
seemed  like  a  good  idea;  but  in  retro- 
spect, it  appears  he  has  been  right  to 
question  and  check  those  who  sought  to 
act  in  tiaste. 

I  »1sh  him  the  very  best  In  his  retire- 
ment and  I  am  glad  to  have  had  the  ben- 
efit of  his  presence  during  my  freshman 
years.  Above  all,  I  know  Delaware  is  very 
close  and  that  John  will  often  be  the 
101st  Senator  on  this  floor  for  years  to 
come.  I  sliall  welcome  his  advice  and 
counsel,  always. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1B71 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  CRB..  17755) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depan- 
ment  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30, 1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pul- 
sRioHT).  The  pending  question  is  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  17756. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  LONG  TODAY 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Amendments  of  1970  are  laid  before 
the  Senate  at  3  o'clock.  I  be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  asked  that  when  the  so- 
cial security  bill  was  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate at  3  o'clock,  the  manager  of  the  bill 
be  recognized. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  measures  on  the 
calendar  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1459  and  talcing  the  rest  of  the  calendar 
in  sequence. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.      

LUANA  OAJA 

The  biU   <S.  3971)    Xor  the  rcUef  ol 

LuAna  Oaja  was  considered,  ordered  to 

be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 

the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3971 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Bepre$entattve3  of  the  United  StatcM  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  203  (a)(1)  and  a04 
of  tbe  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
Luana  OaJa  shall  be  held  and  considered  to 
be  the  natural-bom  alien  daughter  of 
Charles  K.  BekeUa.  a  cttlsen  of  the  United 
States.  The  natural  mother,  brother,  or  sis- 
ter of  the  said  Luana  Gaja.  by  vlrture  of  such 
relatlonablp.  shall  not  be  accorded  any  right, 
privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigration 
ftDd  Nationality  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiianiinous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RccoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1447),  explaixiing  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PUmPOBE   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  la  to  enable  the 
beneficiary  to  qualify  for  first  preference 
stAtus  as  the  unmarried  daughter  of  a  citizen 
ol  the  United  States. 


MAUREEN  OUSARY  PIMPARE 

The  Mil  (H.R.  12962)  for  the  reUef  of 
Maureen  OXeary  Pimpare  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  thhxl  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  peased. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1448).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
Bs  follows : 

PUBPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  la  to  waive  the 
excluding  prorlsion  of  existing  law  relaUng 
to  one  who  has  been  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  narcotic  laws  In  behalf  of  the  wife  of  a 
VA  citizen  and  honorably  discharged  vet- 
eran of  the  U.S.  Air  Force. 


JACK  A.  DUGOINS 

The  bm  fHJl.  14271)  for  the  reUef  of 
Jack  A.  Dugglns  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1449).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bUl  Is  to  pay  Jack  A. 
Dugglns  $1 .366.69  in  settlement  for  his 
claims  for  losses  he  suffered  In  disposing  of 
property  and  arranging  his  personal  affairs 
In  order  to  depart  for  an  assignment  In  Ha- 
wau  aa  an  employee  of  the  Air  Force,  which 


was  cancelea  juai  prior  to  the  ume  he  was  to 
depart. 

BTATEHEN*T 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Hou»e  of  RepreseataUves  in  Its  favoiable  re- 
port said: 

"The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  in  its 
report  to  the  committee  on  the  bUl  sUted 
that  It  would  not  object  to  the  bill's  enact- 
ment If  It  is  amended  as  recommended  by 
the  committee. 

"Mr.  DuggiEu.  a  civilian  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  Norton  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.,  was  notified  on  February 
6.  1989.  that  he  bad  been  tentatively  selected 
for  a  position  of  program  analyst.  09-11. 
with  duty  station  at  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base, 
Hawaii  He  was  counMled  m  writing  at  the 
time  not  to  dispose  ol  his  home,  sell  his 
furniture,  or  take  any  action  that  would 
affect  his  present  position,  in  the  event  the 
tentative  selection  did  not  result  In  a  deS- 
nite  appointment. 

"As  a  part  of  the  processing  reqtilrement« 
for  his  oversea  employment,  Mr.  Dugglns  was 
instructed  to  report  for  a  medical  examina- 
tion at  the  Norton  Air  Force  Baae  dispensari' 
on  February  J2,  196B.  The  medical  examlna- 
Uon  was  performed  on  that  dale  and  Mr. 
Dugglns  was  permitted  to  handcarry  a  du- 
plicate copy  of  the  completed  health  qualifi- 
cation placement  record  to  the  civilian  per- 
sonnel office  to  expedite  processing  for  his 
assignment  to  Hawaii.  The  duplicate  copy  of 
the  health  qualification  placement  record 
Indicated  that  his  physical  handicap  code 
was  "OO."  that  Is,  no  placement  record  Indi- 
cating that  the  medical  examination  had 
been  satisfactorily  completed,  the  dviUan 
personnel  office  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base  re- 
queiit^d  permanent  change  of  station  travel 
orders  for  Mr.  Dugglns.  Travel  Order  No.  A- 
478  w.is  prepared  February  14.  196S.  and  is- 
sued February  1 7,  1969.  authorizing  Mr. 
Dugglns  to  travel  to  Hickam  Air  Force 
Base,  HawaU .  for  permanent  assignment 
with  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  He 
was  also  authorized  transportation  of  his 
dependents  and  shipment  of  household  goods 
and  personal  effects  not  to  exceed  11.000 
pounds  net  weight. 

"On  February  14.  1969.  a  teletype  message 
was  received  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base  civil- 
ian personnel  office  from  Hlckam  Air  Force 
Base  advising  that  Mr.  Dugglns  would  be  re- 
quired to  perform  frequent  periods  of  tem- 
porary duty  travel  throughout  the  Far  East. 
and  requesting  his  acceptance  of  the  added 
position  requirement.  Written  concurrence 
was  secured  from  Mr.  Dugglns  and  Hlckam 
Air  Force  Base  was  advised  on  Februarr  14. 
1969. 

"The  original  copy  of  the  health  qualifi- 
cation placement  record  and  certificate  of 
medical  examination  was  received  by  mail 
In  the  civilian  personnel  office  from  the  Nor- 
ton Air  Force  Base  dispensary  on  February 
19.  1969.  The  form  Indicated  a  physical 
handicap  code  of  '51'  (oi^anlc  heart  disease) 
and  restricted  Mr.  Du^lns'  assignment  to 
the  Hawaii  area.  An  explanatory  note  on  the 
transmittal  memo  routing  slip  from  the  dla- 
peosary  to  the  civilian  personnel  oflloe  called 
attention  to  the  change  In  the  physical 
handicap  code  on  the  health  qualification 
placement  record  and  requested  correction 
of  the  duplicate  copy  which  had  been  given 
to  Mr.  Dugglns  after  his  medical  appoint- 
ment. 

"Mr.  Duffilns  was  advised  of  receipt  of  the 
medical  examination  restrictions.  He  re- 
quested another  medical  examination  by  a 
different  medical  officer.  A  second  medical 
examination  was  performed  on  February  19, 
1969.  It  also  precluded  travel  by  Mr.  Dtig- 
glns  to  the  Far  East  area,  specifically  exclud- 
ing Thailand.  Vietnam,  or  any  combat  or 
danger  zone. 

"Mr.  Dugglns  was  advised  on  February  19, 
1969,  that  all  procwwlng  actloos  were  sus- 


pended pending  further  instrtioUons  from 
Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  A  teletype  message 
was  sent  to  Btckum  Air  Force  Base  advising 
of  the  medical  restrictions  excluding  Mr.  Dig- 
glns  from  performing  travel  for  temporary 
duty  travel  to  Thailand  or  Vietnam,  stating 
that  Mr.  Dugglns  was  willing  and  available 
If  IDT  duty  adjustment  could  be  made,  and 
requestmg    further   Instructions. 

"Hldcam  Air  Force  Base  responded  that 
the  temporary  duty  travel  requirement  of 
the  position  could  not  be  adjusted  because 
several  military  officers  who  normally  had 
performed  temporary  duty  travel  to  South- 
east Asia  had  been  reassigned  without  re- 
placements, and  that  since  it  was  necessary 
to  assign  the  travel  requirement  to  civilian 
positions,  including  the  one  schediiled  to  be 
filled  by  Mr.  Dugglns.  Since  the  travel  re- 
quirement could  not  be  adjusted  and  since 
the  medical  examination  precluded  Mr.  Dug- 
glns from  performing  such  travel,  hla  as- 
signment to  Hlclcam  Air  Force  Base  had  to 
be  canceled  and  the  travel  orders  revoked." 

Mr.  Dugglns  states  that  It  was  necessary  for 
him  to  have  a  sale  of  household  goods  prior 
to  the  anticipated  move  to  Hawaii.  He  cites 
the  following  reasons  tor  the  sale:  lack  of 
authorization  for  nontemporary  storage  of 
household  goods  for  cmployeesi  making  per- 
manent change  of  station  moves  to  Hawaii, 
weight  limltai3on  of  11.000  pounds  on  ship- 
ments of  household  goods,  and  the  time  ele- 
ment involved  in  his  particular  situailons. 
He  stated  that  aU  Items  of  household  goods 
were  sold  at  a  loss  during  the  period  from 
February  14.  1969.  lo  February  19.  1969.  Ini- 
tially, be  also  claimed  lose  of  earnings  by 
his  wife  in  the  amount  of  M50  due  to  the 
loss  of  five  music  pupils  when  she  notified 
her  class  of  the  expected  move  to  Hawaii. 

In  Ita  report  to  the  committee  on  the  bill, 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  stated  that 
there  are  no  known  administrative  remedies 
which  would  make  it  possible  to  grant  Mr. 
Dugglns  relief  In  this  situation.  In  fact  he 
did  submit  a  claim  to  the  Air  Force  In  March 
Gl  1969  and  after  being  considered  by  the  Air 
Farce.  Mr.  Dugglns  war.  advised  that  the  losses 
which  were  the  subject  of  the  claims  were 
not  cognizable  under  any  statute  or  regula- 
tion administered  by  the  Air  f^>^c«. 

The  committee  has  determined  that  the 
circumstances  of  this  cose  provide  a  basis 
for  legislative  relief.  The  Air  Force  reviewed 
the  last  of  household  goods  that  are  involved 
In  this  matter  and  the  Claims  Division  of  the 
Air  Force  determined  that  had  this  been  for 
damaged  or  lest  household  goods  which 
might  have  been  settled  under  existing  stat- 
utes, the  Air  Force  could  have  approved  a 
claim  In  the  amount  of  tl.366.&9  bssed  on 
the  figures  submitted  by  the  claimant,  and 
taking  into  account  the  amount  received  in 
the  forced  sale.  This  computation  excludes 
that  portion  of  the  claim  relating  to  loss  of 
prospective  earnings  of  Mr.  Dugglns'  wife  as 
a  piano  teacher.  The  amount  fixed  by  the 
Air  Force  by  applying  applicable  regulations 
concerning  depreciation  which  came  to 
t2.05a.O9  which  was  then  reduced  by  the 
amount  received  by  Mr.  Dugglns  at  the 
forced  sale  of  the  Items  which  equaled 
•785.S0.  The  balance  of  »1,36«.69  U  the 
amount  reconunended  by  the  committee  In 
Its  amendment. 

"The  Air  Force  stated  that  it  did  not  ob- 
ject to  enactment  of  the  bill  with  the  amend- 
ment reducing  the  amount  to  •1.266.59  and 
summarized  Its  position  as  follows; 

"  Tn  Bununary,  a  definite  appointment 
commitment  was  made  to  Mr.  Dugglns  for 
assignment  to  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base.  Ha- 
waii. The  offer  of  appointment  was  made 
and  accepted  In  good  faith  and  Mr.  Dugglns 
completed  all  processing  requirements  for 
the  assignment.  On  February  14,  1969.  Mr. 
Dugglns  was  orally  advleed  by  civilian  per- 
sonnel officials  at  Norton  Air  Force  Base  that 
his  assignment  to  Hawaii  had  been  ap- 
proved and  that  his  travel  orders  were  beln( 
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prepared.  It  can  be  considered  that  he  had 
been  given  a  definite  appointment  commit- 
ment at  tblB  point  in  time.  The  orders  were 
subsequently  delivered  on  February  17,  1069. 
Mr.  Dugglns  was  willing  and  available  to 
perform  temporary  duty  travel  to  Southeast 
Asia  but.  because  of  subsequent  medical  de- 
terminations, was  precluded  from  perform- 
ing such  travel:  his  assi^mcnt  to  Hlckam 
Air  Force  Base  had  to  be  canceled  and  the 
travel  order;  revoked  and  Mr.  Ihiggins  suf- 
fered loases  incident  to  the  unconmmmated 
move.  Based  upon  the  foregoing,  the  Depart- 
ment of  t'ne  Air  Force  Interposes  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  H-R.  14271  In  an 
amount  the  would  have  been  allowable  as  a 
claim  for  lost  or  damaged  household  good« 
under  existing  statute  or  regulation.  On  this 
basis,  the  claim  would  be  allowable  in  the 
amount   of  SI  .366.59. 

"  'As  a  part  of  his  claim.  Mr.  Z>uggln5  has 
included  M50  representing  a  loss  of  income 
to  hlB  wife.  He  Indicates  that  five  of  her 
piano  studentA  quit  her  class,  supposedly 
because  of  the  pending  transfer  to  Hawaii. 
This  portion  of  the  claim  Is  etrongly  op- 
posed.  To  extend  the  Government's  responsi- 
bility to  reimbursement  of  dependents  for 
loss  of  income  in  their  private  endeavors  is 
a  most  undesirable  precedent.  Furthermore, 
the  students  were  free  to  quit  the  class  at 
any  time  or  for  any  reason.  That  the  stu- 
dents were  lost  to  Mrs.  Duggins  solely  be- 
cause of  her  husband's  transfer  and  that  she 
would  have  sustained  a  loss  of  t450  as  a  re- 
sult is  speculation.' 

"In  view  of  the  foregoing  and  the  circum- 
stances of  this  particular  case,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably,  with  the  committee  amendment 
reducing  the  amount  provided  In  the  bill 
to  81566.59." 

The  committee  believes  the  bill  is  merito- 
rious and  recommends  It  favorably. 


DAVID  L.  KENNISON 

The  bill  <H.R.  15272)  for  the  reUef  of 
Dfitid  L.  Kennison  was  considered,  order- 
ed to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recobd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
*No.  91-1450) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

STATKMZNT 

T^e  Department  of  Transportation  In  Its 
report  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  blU  stated  that  It  endorsee  the  proposed 
legislation.  The  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion \n  Its  report  stated  that  it  had  no  objec- 
tion to  the  bill. 

ptmpoas 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  David  L.  Keonlson  the  stun  of  (1,307.88 
In  full  settlement  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  for  the  amount  he  paid  in  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  a  move  from  the  State  of 
Arizona  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  the 
purpose  of  employment  with  the  Department 
of  Tr anj porta tl on  after  departmental  repre- 
sentatives Indicated  the  Qovernment  would 
pay  or  reimburse  expenses  Incident  to  selling 
an  Arizona  residence  and  buying  a  Virginia 
residence,  a  per  diem  allowance  for  each 
member  of  his  family,  the  ccst  of  temporary 
quarters,  and  other  miscellaneous  expense. 

Prior  to  accepting  employment  with  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  of  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  Mr.  Kennisoa 
was  Informed  that  his  rvlocation  expenses 
would  be  paid  by  the  Government.  Further, 
a  travel  authorization  was  Issued  in  his  name 
which  confirmed  this  information.  In  its  re- 
port to  the  committee  on  the  bill  the  Depart- 


ment of  Transportation  noted  that  prior  to 
accepting  this  offer  of  employment.  Mr.  Ken- 
nlsou  had  previously  declined  positions  with 
the  National  Transportation  Safety  Board 
and  the  Bureau  of  Roads.  In  each  of  those 
Instances  he  had  declined  the  position  be- 
cause of  the  prohibitive  coet  of  relocating 
Ills  family  of  six  from  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  to 
Washington.  D.C. 

Obviously  the  offer  concerning  relocation 
expenses  was  a  factor  in  Mr.  Keniuson's  de- 
cision to  accept:  employment  in  Washington. 
D.C.  This  Is  also  reflected  in  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  which 
commented  on  these  aspects  of  the  case  as 
follows; 

"Since  he  accepted  the  offer  of  employment 
with  the  understanding  his  relocation  ex- 
penses were  fully  reimbursable,  it  is  our  con- 
elusion  he  would  have  declined  had  he  been 
aware  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  all  of  the 
allowances  enumerated  In  travel  authoriza- 
tion. The  fact  that  he  declined  two  previous 
o^ers  of  employment  on  this  basis  reinforces 
our  Judgment." 

In  its  report  the  Civil  Service  Commleslon 
noted  that  a  new  employee  under  these  cir- 
cumstances could  not  be  expected  to  know 
all  of  the  technicalities  of  the  regulations 
applicable  In  such  a  case.  It  observed  that 
it  would  impose  on  unfair  and  unnecessary 
burden  on  Mr.  Kennlson  under  these  circvun- 
stances. 

The  departmental  report  stated  that  Mr. 
Kennlson's  travel  voucher  has  been  reaudlted 
to  establish  the  extent  to  which  he  would 
have  been  eligible  for  reimbursement  If  his 
relocation  expenses  had  not  been  disallowed. 
On  the  basis  of  this  review,  the  original  dis- 
allowance was  found  to  Include  several  Items 
not  eligible  for  reimbursement  under  any 
circumstances.  These  consist  of  an  excessive 
appraisal  fee  (*24fi  too  high),  an  Insurance 
application  and  premium  of  tlS2.50  (not 
allowable)  and  a  storage  overclaim  of  $6.23 
for  a  total  of  »413.73:  which  would  have  re- 
duced his  disallowance  to  $1,307.88.  The  De- 
partment stated  that  this  has  be«n  discussed 
with  Mr.  Kennlaon  who  imderstands  the 
naceaslty  for  reducing  his  claim  by  the 
amount  Indicated.  Accordingly,  the  House 
committee  recommended  that  the  bill,  HJi. 
15272,  be  amended  to  provide  for  a  payment 
of  $1,307.88  In  order  to  cover  the  expenses 
authorized  in  bis  travel  order  for  which  he 
cannot  otherwise  be  reimbursed. 

This  committee  is  in  agreement  with  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  and  accordingly  recommends  fa- 
vorahle  consideration  of  HJR.  15372.  without 
amendment. 


CERTAIN  INDIVIDUALS  EMPLOYED 
BY  THE  Am  FORCE  AT  KELLY 
AIR  FORCE  BASE,  TEX. 

The  bill  (H.R.  10150)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  Individuals  employed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air 
Force  Base,  Tex.,  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  T  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1451).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  the  following  employees  of  the  Air 
Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base  of  llabUlty  to 
the  United  States  In  the  amotmts  shown 
opposite  their  names  of  overpayments  of 
compensation  due  to  administrative  error 
received  prior  to  July  1.  I960: 


Individuals  whose  claima  for  oi>erpayment 
were  partialljf  waived  under  Section  SSS4 
of  TitU  S,  United  States  Code 

Amount  of 

overpayment 

Same  not  wcived 

Bryant.  John  M . (124.80 

Courvler.    Joe ,_„„..._       87.32 

Gillum,  Richard  A 542.46 

Green.  William  B 43.  44 

Hernandez.  Santos  A 80.60 

Herrera.    Jlmmle 93.40 

Himtley.   DIcIc  M 89.60 

Moore,  Harvey  L 84.81 

Roecl.    Consuelo    O 21.60 

Springs.  Zca  A 121.89 

Vaughn.  Betty  L 106.90 

Individuah  jcith  ctaims  (either  in  whole  or 
part)  for  overpayment  to  which  Section 
S584  Of  Title  5.  United  States  Code,  does 
not  apply 

Amount  of 
Name  overpayment 

Seay.  Henry  A $20.78 

Snyder,  Donald  A 109.84 

The  bin  would  airthorlze  the  pajToent  of 
any  amounts  paid  or  withheld  by  reason  of 
the  liabilities  referred  to  in  the  biU. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  Its 
report  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  bill  hxts  Indicated  that  It  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill 
because  of  the  clrciunstances  surrounding 
the  overpayments. 

As  has  been  outlined  above,  this  bill  would 
relieve  certain  Air  Force  civilian  employees 
at  KeUy  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.,  of  UablUty  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  amounts  repre- 
senting overpayments  of  compensation  re- 
ceived by  them  because  of  administrative 
error  during  a  period  before  July  I,  1960  (and 
to  which  the  waiver  provisions  of  sec.  &584 
of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  do  not  apply.) 

Overpayments  involving  the  first  II  em- 
ployees named  in  the  bill  resulted  from  ad- 
ministrative error  in  granting  withln-grade 
Increases  before  the  expiration  of  the  re- 
quired waiting  period  of  service  prescribed  by 
S  U.5.C.  5335.  The  other  two  employees 
named  In  the  bill  were  overpaid  because  of 
administrative  error  In  establishing  their  rate 
of  pay  upon  their  promotion  during  the  3- 
year  salary  retention  period  provided  for  In  5 
VjS.C.  5337. 

The  overpayments  were  discovered  during 
a  General  Accounting  Office  audit  of  civilian 
employee  pay  accounts  at  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base,  and  during  a  subsequent  audit  by  Air 
Force  personnel.  The  employees  were  In- 
formed of  the  errors  and  corrective  person- 
nel actions  were  taken. 

The  cases  were  submitted  to  the  Comp- 
troller General  for  consideration  and  pos- 
sible waiver  of  the  Indebtedness  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  90-616.  approved 
October  21.  1968.  The  Comptroller  General's 
letter  dated  February  26,  1969  (B-160569). 
waived  all  of  the  debts  involved,  except  those 
amounts  which  arose  prior  to  July  1.  1960. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the  oi'er- 
payments  referred  to  In  this  bill  are  similar 
to  the  overpayments  at  the  same  base  which 
were  the  subject  of  consideration  by  the 
Comptroller  General  imder  sectloc  6584  of 
title  5.  That  section  was  added  to  title  6 
by  Public  Law  90-616  and  grants  authority 
for  the  waiver  of  claims  by  the  United 
States  for  erroneous  payments  of  pay  to  an 
employee  of  an  executive  agency  when  It  is 
determined  that  collection  would  be  against 
equity  and  good  conscience  and  not  In  the 
l>est  interests  of  the  United  States.  Since  this 
statutory  authority  only  applies  to  pay- 
ments on  or  after  July  1,  1960,  the  relief 
granted  to  the  employees  at  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base  only  applied  to  erroneous  payments 
which  were  made  after  that  date.  As  Is  af- 
firmatively stated  in  HJl.  10150.  the  amounU 
set  forth  in  the  blU  were  paid  before  July  1. 
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1960.  In  effect  the  bill  extends  relief  on  the 
same  basis  as  was  granted  to  the  other  em- 
ployees for  payments  after  that  date. 

A£  Is  noted  In  the  Air  Force  report,  there 
are  no  administrative  procedures  under 
which  the  Air  Force  could  relieve  these  indi- 
viduals of  their  liability  to  repay  these  over- 
payments. The  Air  Force  also  found  that 
the  employees  received  the  payments  In  good 
faith  and  in  reliance  upon  determlnalloiis  of 
responsible  officials.  In  indicating  that  It  had 
no  objection  to  the  bill,  the  Air  Force  stated: 

Based  upon  the  circumstances  surrounding 
the  overpayments  to  the  employees  described 
In  the  bill,  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Interposes  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
H.B.  10180. 

The  committee  is  In  agreement  with  the 
conclusion  reached  by  the  House  committee 
chat  this  bill  has  a  meritorious  purpose  and 
accordingly  recommends  favorable  consider- 
ation of  HJl.  10150  without  amendment. 


ficlary  shall  not,  by  \irtue  of  such  relation-  zatlon  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  re- 

ablp,    be   accorded   any    right,    privilege,    or  quired  visa  fee  and  for  an  appropriate  visa 

status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation-  number  deduction. 
alUy  Act.  ^_^^^^^^^^__ 


SIU-KEI-FONG 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  kS.  2793 >  for  the  relief  of  Siu-Kei- 
Pong.  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  in  line  6.  after  the  word 
"filed."  strike  out  "in  her  behalf  and  in- 
sert "in  his  behalf";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
admtnlstratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Slu-Kel-Fong  may  be  classified 
as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
101(b)  (1)(P)  of  that  Act,  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  In  his  behalf  by  Hee  Pong,  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
section  204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  no 
brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shall 
thereafter,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MAKSFIKLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1452).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobo, 
as  follows ; 

PtTBPOBE   or  THI   BtU, 

The  purpose  of  the  blU.  as  amended.  Is  to 
faclllUte  the  entry  Into  the  United  States 
Id  an  immediate  relative  status  of  the  alien 
child  adopted  by  a  citizen  of  the  United 
SUtes.  The  has  been  amended  to  correct  an 
error  in  drafting  to  reflect  the  proper  sex 
of  the  child. 


ESTHER  CATHERINE  MILNER 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  4261)  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Catherine  Milner,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That.  In  the  admlnlstraUon  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.  Esther 
Catherine  Milner  may  be  classified  as  a  child 
within  the  meaning  of  section  101(b)  (1)  (F) 
of  the  Act.  upon  approval  of  a  petition  filed 
In  her  behalf  by  Lee  W.  MUner  and  Nancy 
Roes  Milner.  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act :  Provided, 
That  the  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  bene- 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1453),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PITBPOSE   or   THE   BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended  is  to 
facilitate  the  adjustment  of  status  as  an  Im- 
mediate relative  of  the  alien  child  adopted 
by  citizens  of  the  Unlt«d  State.-;.  The  bill  has 
been  amended  In  accordance  with  established 
precedents. 

DR.  HAHN  JOONG  LEE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3977)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Hahn  Joong  Lee.  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  amendments  on  page  1.  line 
5,  after  the  word  "to",  where  It  appears 
the  first  time,  strike  out  "be"  and  Insert 
"have  been";  in  line  6,  after  "1 9£5"  strike 
out  tlie  period  and  insert  "upon  pay- 
ment of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  instruct  the  proper 
officer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the 
total  number  of  immigrant  visas  and 
conditional  entries  which  are  made  avail- 
able to  natives  of  the  country  of  the 
alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  <  1 ) 
through  (8>  of  section  203*a>  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act.";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Doctor  Hahn  Joong  Lee  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  been  low- 
fully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  as  of  June  30.  1965,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
offlcer  to  deduct  one  number  from  the  total 
number  of  immigrant  visas  and  conditional 
entries  which  are  made  available  to  natives 
of  the  country  of  the  aUm's  birth  under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (8)  of  section  203 
(a)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa-ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1454),  explaining  the  purpo-ses 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  Is 
to  enaMe  the  twneficlary  to  file  a  petition 
for  naturalization.  The  bill  has  been  amend- 
ed In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Immlgratlcm  and  Naturall- 


BILL    PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  (HJl.  19868)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  ac- 
celerate the  collection  of  estate  and  gift 
taxes,  to  continue  excise  taxes  on  pas- 
senger automobiles  and  communication 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  an- 
nounced a£  next  in  order. 

Mr-  MANSFIELD.  0\er. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  passed  over. 


RUTH  V.  HAWLEY.  MARVIN  E. 
KRELL.  ALAINE  E.  BENIC.  AND 
GERALD  L.  THAYER 

The  bill  (S.  1009)  for  the  reUef  of  Ruth 
V.  Hawley.  Marvin  E.  Krell.  Alaine  E. 
Benic,  and  Gerald  L.  Thayer  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  Xollow^ : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovise 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  lol- 
lowliig  named  individuals  are  hereby  relieved 
of  all  liability  to  the  United  States  In  the 
amounts  set  opposite  their  names: 

Ruth  V.  Hawley,  4528.37; 

Marvin  E.  Krell,  tdOS-TS; 

Alaine  E.  Benlc,  »303.14;  and 

Gerald  1^  Thayer,  »9d.67; 
In  each  Instance  representing  the  amount 
they  were  held  to  be  required  to  pay  out  of 
their  own  funds  to  replace  amounts  taken 
from  locked  clerks'  drawers  on  AprU  27,  1»68. 
at  the  Clare.  Michigan  post  olBce.  when  these 
drawers  were  broken  open  in  a  burglary  which 
occurred  that  date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
i  No.  91-1456 ) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

pirapose 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
to  relieve  Clerks  Ruth  V.  Bawley.  Marvin  E. 
KreU,  Alaine  E.  Benlc,  and  Oer&ld  L.  Thayer 
of  ItabUlty  to  the  Dmted  States  for  amounta 
stolen  from  their  individual  fixed  credits  diu*- 
ing  a  burglary  of  the  Clare.  Mloh..  post  oflice. 

STA7X1CEITT 

The  facts  of  the  case  contained  In  the  re- 
port from  the  Post  Office  Department  are  as 
follows: 

"The  post  office  at  Clare,  Mich.,  was  bur- 
glarized on  the  night  of  April  27.  1908.  The 
burglars  gained  entry  into  the  post  office 
through  a  basement  door  by  breaking  the 
lock  and  splintering  the  door.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  break  Into  the  walk-in  vault  of 
the  post  office,  but  the  attempt  failed.  In- 
vestigation disclosed  that  Oovernment  loss 
of  (1.237.16  %-as  incurred  when  the  vandals 
ransacked  the  envelope  drawers  of  the  four 
clerks  causing  shortages  In  stamp  stock  as 
follows: 

"Ruth  V.  Hawley _ •528.97 

Marvin  E.  KreU SOS.  78 

Alaine  E.  Benlc 808.14 

Oerald  L.  Thayer 90. 87 

Total 1.837.16 

"The  jKwtmaster'B  claim  for  credit  due  to 
the  loss  was  disallowed  because  the  clerks 
had  faUed  to  place  their  stamp  stock  In  tb« 
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vault  after  their  tour  of  duty  ended,  as  re- 
quired by  postal  re^ulatloas  (Postal  Manual 

aai.a). 

"Tbe  enactment  of  S.  lOOB  would  relieve 
tbe  subject  clerks  of  reimbursing  the  Oov- 
emznent  in  amounts  stated  above  opposite 
their  respective  names. 

*'Under  existing  law.  the  Department  has 
no  alternative  but  to  charge  loeses  of  thla 
character  to  the  postmaster  and/or  other 
ainployeea  whose  negUgence  contributed  to 
tbe  loss.  This  practice  is  uot  in  accord  with 
current  viewpoints  of  enlightened  personnel 
management.  Although  liability  Is  expressed 
m  terms  of  compensating  the  Oovemment 
for  lu  loss.  It  must  be  looked  upon  real- 
istlcaUy  as  a  punishment  and  its  enforcement 
as  a  deterrent  against  future  negligence. 

"The  assessment  of  liabilUy  as  punishment 
Is  capricious.  This  ts  Illustrated  by  this  case 
In  which  the  UabUty  of  tbe  clerka  vares  from 
•538.37  to  •99.87.  although  their  fault  was 
the  same.  Other  equitable  consideration  like- 
wise cannot  be  evaluated  under  current  law. 

"We  believe  some  relief  might  be  granted 
la  this  esse.  However,  consideration  should 
also  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  employees 
were  negligent.  For  the  foregoing  reason,  we 
believe  the  bill  should  be  ajnended  to  provide 
that  the  Postmaster  General,  upon  &  deter- 
mination that  It  la  appropriate  to  do  so,  is 
autbortaed  to  relieve  the  employees  named 
on  such  terms  as  the  Postmaster  General 
deems  Just  and  expedient  of  tlablltty  In 
whole  or  in  put  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
ection involved." 

The  conunittee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  hard- 
ship eases  such  as  thla  should  be  handled  by 
general  legislation.  However,  the  committee 
also  feels  that  these  claimants  should  not  be 
penalized  for  tbe  lack  of  such  general  legis- 
lation. Nor  does  the  committee  believe  that 
tbe  bill  should  be  amended  to  handle  this 
situation  In  a  piecemeal  fashion.  Accordingly, 
It  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  passed 
tn  Its  existing  state. 


ALICE  E.  FORD 


The  bill  (S.  1984  *  for  the  relief  of  Alice 
E.  Ford  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  &s  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatixfes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffresa  osjembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Alice 
B.  Pttrd.  of  Oollese  Park.  Maryland,  the  sum 
of  •Me  in  full  settlement  of  all  her  claims 
sgainst  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the 
administrative  error  made  with  re«pect  to 
the  amount  of  salary  to  which  the  said  Alice 
E.  Ford  was  entitled  while  an  employee  of 
the  OfBce  of  War  Information. 

Sec.  2.  No  part  of  the  amount  ^propn- 
ated  m  the  first  section  of  this  Act  In  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  peraon  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RrcoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-U57>.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure - 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


PUIPOSB 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated  to  Alice  E.  Pord.  of 
College  Park,  Md.,  the  sum  of  ^405  in  full 
settlement  of  all  her  claims  against  the 
United  States  arising  out  of  the  administra- 
tive error  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
salary  to  which  the  said  Alice  B.  Ford  was 
entitled  whUe  an  employee  of  the  OtDce  of 
War  Information. 

STATEMSNT 

The  facts  of  tbe  case  contained  In  the  re- 
port of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  are  as 
follows: 

"The  Comnilsalon's  flies  and  information 
furnished  Informally  by  the  <3eneral  Ac- 
counting Office  indicate  two  Instances  when 
salary  payments  or  allotments  were  errone- 
ously made  to  Miss  Pord. 

"The  OTBt  overpayment  totaling  •405  was 
during  the  period  July  lfi44  through  March 
1945.  while  Miss  Ford  was  serving  with  the 
Office  of  War  Information  In  Dublin.  Al- 
though her  official  personnel  papers  specified 
a  salary  of  S3 .200.  she  was  paid  at  $3,800.  This 
9405  overpayment  was  later  liquidated  by  de- 
ductions from  Miss  Ford's  salary  and  allow- 
ances and  by  her  personal  check. 

"The  second  overpayment  resulted  from 
salary  allotments  credited  to  her  account 
after  her  separation  from  the  Federal  service 
on  August  15.  194«.  To  relieve  this  Indebted- 
ness, the  State  Department  on  June  2.  1947, 
requested  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  to 
withhold  tbe  sum  of  •611. S6  from  tbe  refimd 
of  Miss  Fords  retirement  deductions.  These 
retirement  deductions  then  amounted  to 
•608.91.  The  Treasury  Department  was  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  Oovernment  claim  and 
the  remaining  057.25  was  refunded  to  Miss 
Pord. 

"In  August  1964,  Miss  Ford  reentered  Fed- 
eral service  and  made  redeposlt  to  the  retire- 
ment fund  covering  her  earlier  service. 

"The  Commission  has  no  information  about 
the  basis  on  which  Mlas  Pord  la  now  claim- 
ing tbe  $AOb  salary  overpayment  that  was  re- 
ftmded  in  1946  and  1946.  Con«filvably  her 
action  may  be  prompted  by  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  90-616.  October  21.  1968  (5 
U.S.C.  5584).  which  under  certain  conditions. 
permits  waiver  of  claims  of  the  United  States 
for  erroneous  payments  of  pay.  The  provi- 
sions of  that  law.  however,  are  applicable 
only  where  the  error  was  made  on  or  after 
July  1.  i960." 

It  la  noted  that  the  Comptroller  General 
In  a  previous  report  on  a  similar  House  bill 
"would  not  object  to  legislative  action  to 
authorize  refund  to  her  (Miss  Alice  Ford) 
of  the  $*Q&  overpayment  In  question". 

The  committee  believes  that  thla  Is  a 
proper  case  for  relief  and  In  agreement  with 
the  views  of  the  Comptroller  General  the 
committee  recommends  the  bill  favorably. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1985)  for  the  relief  of 
Randall  L.  Talbot  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


LT.  ROBERT  J.  SCANLON 

The  bill  (HJl.  12621)  for  the  relief 
of  Lt.  Robert  J.  Scanlon  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  i>aased. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 


91-146).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PtraposE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legUlatlon  u 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
pay  severance  pay  to  Lt.  Robert  J.  Scanlon, 
formerly  of  the  Supply  Corps  of  the  Uj 
Navy,  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference  be. 
tween  the  severance  pay  received  by  him  at 
the  time  of  his  discharge  from  the  Navy  and 
the  severance  pay  that  would  have  been  paia 
him  if  the  computation  of  that  pay  had  been 
based  on  his  total  commlAsloned  service,  in- 
cluding his  service  as  a  Line  officer. 

STATE  UEHT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  In  House 
Report  No.  91-1043  are  as  follows: 

"The  Department  of  tbe  Navy  in  Its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  states  that  U  hsi 
no  objection  to  Its  enactment. 

"Lieutenant  Scanlon  was  commissioned  si 
an  ensign  in  the  line  of  the  Navy  and  served 
as  a  line  officer  for  3  years.  He  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  Supply  Corps  and  served  In  that 
corps  for  B  years.  He  failed  of  selection  for 
promotion  to  lieutenant  commander  for  tbi 
second  time  In  fiscal  year  1967,  and  on 
June  30,  1967,  he  was  discharged  pivsuant  to 
10  t7.S.C.  6382.  At  the  time  of  his  discharge. 
Lieutenant  Scanlon  was  entitled  to  severance 
pay  m  tbe  amount  of  2  months'  basic  pay 
multiplied  by  the  number  of  years  of  com- 
missioned service  as  computed  under  the 
then  existing  provisions  of  10  U.S.C.  6388. 

"At  the  time  of  Lieutenant  Scanlon's  dis- 
charge, the  Comptroller  General  and  tbe 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dlstrlot  of  Co- 
lumbia Circuit  Interpreted  10  VS.C.  6388  to 
provide  that  a  staff  corps  otOcer  who  had 
prior  service  In  the  line  could  count  only  his 
staff  corps  service  in  computing  his  total 
commissioned  service  (37  Comp.  Oen.  747 
(1958),  44  Comp.  Oen.  1-49  (1964).  Payaon  v. 
Franke.  282  F.  2d  861  (DC.  Clr.  I960)).  Ttie 
act  of  September  20,  1968,  Public  Law  90- 
602.  82  Stat.  853.  amended  10  U.S.C.  6388  to 
correct  this  situation  for  officers  discharged 
under  similar  circumstances  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  amendatory  act.  However, 
officers  who  were  discharged  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  act  of  September  20.  1908, 
supra,  do  not  have  the  advantages  of  that 
act. 

"Tbe  Department  of  the  Navy  in  Its  report 
observed  that  other  former  officers  In  slttu- 
tlons  similar  to  that  of  Lieutenant  Scanlon 
have  received  relief  through  private  legisla- 
tion. The  Navy  report  lists  a  number  of 
private  laws.  The  report  also  noted  that  gen- 
eral legislation  baa  been  proposed  to  correct 
tbe  Inequity  illustrated  by  Lieutenant  Scan- 
Ion's  case  where  tbe  law  falls  to  provide  for 
recognition  of  commissioned  service  by  cer- 
tain Supply  Corps  officers  who  prevlotaly 
served  as  line  officers. 

"The  committee  notee  that  a  similar  situ- 
ation existed  at  the  time  It  took  favorable 
actions  on  the  bUIs  granting  relief  In  the 
similar  cases  referred  to  by  the  Navy.  It 
appears  that  as  observed  by  the  Navy,  this 
situation  should  be  corrected  by  pubUe  law, 
however.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  law.  Lieu- 
tenant Scanlon's  only  recourse  was  to  apfwsl 
to  tbe  Congress  for  relief  as  provided  In  this 
bill.  The  conunlttee  has  concluded  that  It  Is 
Inequitable  to  deny  this  officer  credit  for  his 
commissioned  service  as  a  line  officer.  In  view 
of  this  fact  and  In  view  of  tbe  position  of 
the  Department  of  tbe  Navy  that  It  hss  no 
objection  to  relief  In  this  Instance,  It  Is 
recommended  that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably." 

In  agreement  with  tbe  views  of  the  House 
the  committee  recommends  the  bUl  favor- 
ably. 
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JAMES  M.  BUSTER 


The  bill  (HJl.  4983)  for  the  relief  of 
James  M.  Buster  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  lime, 
uid  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1459),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

E>tnU>09E 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation 
is  to  relieve  James  M.  Buster,  of  Arlington. 
Vs..  of  liability  to  repay  $306.61  for  overpay- 
nwnc  of  compensation  paid  him  during  1967 
as  an  employee  of  the  CS.  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  in  Washington,  D.C. 

BTATUCXNT 

The  facta  of  the  case  as  contained  In  House 
Report  No.  91-1071  are  as  follows: 

"The  Comptroller  General  of  the  Umted 
States  In  his  report  to  the  committee  on  the 
bill  indicated  that  the  General  Accounting 
Offlce  would  interpose  no  objection  to-  pri- 
vate relief  with  tbe  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  correcting  tbe 
amount  shown  in  tbe  bUI. 

"As  is  noted  in  tbe  report  of  the  Comp- 
troller General,  the  Oovemment  Printing 
Office,  established  a  promotion  plan  for  lino- 
type machinist  helpers,  effective  May  14, 
1950.  which  provided  that,  for  the  first  year. 
the  helpers  would  receive  wages  equal  to  the 
prevsUing  skilled  labor  rate.  Mr.  Buster  en- 
tered this  plan  on  May  21,  1967,  and  agreed 
to  sccept  an  hourly  pay  rate  of  83.06.  plus 
a  iS'percent  night  rate  differential. 

"On  July  1.  1967,  the  plan  was  modified  to 
provide  that,  for  the  flrst  6  months,  appren- 
tices and  trainees  would  receive  wages  equal 
to  60  percent  of  the  lowest  paid  OPO  craft 
mte.  This  modification  Increased  Mr.  Buster's 
bourly  rate  to  82.09. 

"The  modified  plan  of  July  1.  1967,  also 
provided  that  the  wages  of  trainees  would  be 
Increased  to  55  percent  of  the  assigned  craft 
rste  after  the  triunee  completed  6  months  of 
the  program.  Although  Wx.  Buster  was  not 
eligible  for  this  Increase  until  November  19, 
1967,  his  wages  were  erroneously  Increased 
on  July  16,  1967,  to  66  percent  of  his  assigned 
craft  rate,  thus  increasing  his  hourly  wage  to 
•2.47. 

"Prom  July  16  through  November  18.  1967, 
the  gross  wsges  received  by  Mr.  Bttster,  In- 
cluding night  rate  differential  and  overtime 
pay,  amounted  to  82,724.27.  The  OPO  subse- 
quently discovered  the  premature  pay  In- 
crease and  computed  tbe  overpayment  to  be 
•422.07.  The  OPO  then  took,  action  to  collect 
this  amount  from  Mr.  Buster. 

"The  General  Accounting  Office  review  dis- 
closed that  In  computing  the  overpayment 
the  OPO  used  an  hourly  rate  of  •a.og  as 
the  amount  that  should  have  been  paid  to 
Mr.  Buster.  This  amount  was  in  error  because 
It  did  not  take  Into  consideration  two  pay 
adjustmente  which  were  made  to  the  lowest 
paid  OPO  craft.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
modified  plan  of  July  1,  1967.  Mr.  Buster 
was  entitled  to  50  percent  of  these  pay  sd- 
Juatments.  Therefore,  the  OPO  should  have 
used  hourly  rates  of  •2.13  and  »2,18.  effective 
October  4  and  November  7.  1967.  respectively. 
Instead  of  the  »2.09  used  to  determine  the 
amount  that  should  have  been  paid.  The 
overpayment,  recomputed  on  the  basis  of  the 
adjusted  pay  rates.  Is  •396.51. 

"The  Committee  has  carefully  considered 
thla  bill  In  light  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  General  Accounting  Offlce,  Its  review  of 
ilr.  Buster's  case  disclosed  that  there  were  no 
indications  of  fraud,  misrepresentation,  fault, 
or  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  employee  in 
oonneotlon  with  tbe  erroneous  paymenta.  The 


General  Accounting  Offlce  further  found  that 
tbe  erroneous  payments  nuuie  in  Mr.  Buster's 
case  are  of  a  type  as  to  which  the  Comptrol- 
ler Oeneral  could  have  granted  relief  under 
Public  Law  90 — 616  if  that  act  were  appli- 
cable to  employees  In  the  legislative  branch 
of  the  Qovertunent.  The  problem  is  that  that 
law  does  not  presently  apply  to  employees  of 
the  legislative  branch,  such  as  Mr.  Buster. 
Accordingly,  he  can  only  obtain  relief  by 
private  legislation.  For  these  reasons,  tbe 
Oeneral  Accounting  Offlce  Interposes  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  private  leglsla- 
tloa  in  his  behalf.  The  committee  agrees  that 
legislative  relief  Is  merited  in  this  situation 
and  recommends  that  the  amended  bill  be 
considered  favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  recommends  the  blU  favor- 
ably. 

SAMUEL   R.   STEPHENSON 

The  bUl  (HJl.  10704)  for  the  relief  of 
Samuel  R.  Stephenson  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Recori)  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1460),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
as  follows: 

pimposE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislstion 
Is  to  relieve  Samuel  R.  Stephenson,  of  Bes- 
semer, Ala.,  of  UablUty  to  the  United  States 
In  the  amount  of  •447,59  for  overpayments 
of  pay  and  allowances  by  the  Department 
of  tbe  Air  Force  during  the  period  from 
June  19,  1962.  to  April  30.  1968,  as  a  result  of 
administrative  crrcr.  The  bill  would  authorise 
the  repayment  of  any  amounts  paid  or  with- 
held because  of  that  liability. 

STATniXMT 

Tbe  facts  of  tbe  case  as  contained  m  House 
Report  No.  91-1232  are  as  follows: 

"Tbe  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  Its 
report  to  the  committee  on  tbe  bill  has  stated 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  Its  enactment. 
Mr.  Stephenson  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  at 
Atlanta,  Oa..  on  February  1,  1961.  Be  was 
discharged  from  this  enlistment  on  April  30, 
1964.  at  Minot  Air  Force  Base.  N.  Dak.  He 
reenllsted  In  the  Air  Force  for  4  years  on 
May  1,  1964.  He  completed  this  enlistment 
and  was  discharged  at  Randolph  Air  Force 
Base.  Tex.,  on  AprU  30,  1968. 

"Following  his  discharge,  the  Air  Force 
Accounting  and  Finance  Center  made  an 
audit  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  pay  account  cover- 
ing tbe  period  of  bis  active  duty.  This  audit 
showed — 

"  '(a)  After  returning  to  duty  from  leave, 
which  ended  on  June  19,  1962,  he  continued 
to  receive  payment  for  leave  rations  (sub- 
sistence allowance)  throt^ih  June  28,  1962, 
while  be  was  being  subsisted  by  the  United 
States.  This  resulted  in  an  overpayment  of 
•  10.83.  (Payment  of  subsistence  allowance 
under  these  circumstances  Is  contrary  to  37 
U.B.C.  402(b).) 

"  '(b)  He  was  erroneously  granted  a 
longevity  pay  increase  on  January  l.  1964,  1 
month  before  he  completed  3  years"  service 
and  before  he  was  entitled  to  the  rate  of  pay 
authorized  for  a  member  who  has  over  3 
years'  service,  resulting  In  an  overpayment 
of  610. 

"  '(c)  When  he  was  discharged  on  April  30, 
1964.  he  received  a  payment  of  •66.25.  This 
payment,  tdenttfled  as  payment  for  basic 
aUowanoe  for  quarters  In  connection  with 
accrued  leave,  was  not  authorized  since  he 
was  not  entitled  to  payment  for  accrued 
leave.  T^ls  resulted  tn  an  overpayment  of 

•a«J6. 


"  '(d)  When  be  was  discharged  on  April  30, 
1964.  he  immediately  reenllsted  in  the  Air 
Force.  He  was  paid  a  mileage  allowance  of 
•  111.30  for  travel  from  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base. 
N.  Dak.,  where  he  was  discharged,  to  Bes- 
semer, Ala.,  his  home  of  record.  This  pay- 
ment was  contrary  to  the  Joint  travel  regu- 
lations which  prohibit  payment  of  mileage 
allowance  to  members  discharged  for  the 
express  piupose  of  reenllstlng  in  the  same 
uniformed  service. 

•"(e)  He  reenllsted  In  the  Air  Force  on 
May  1.  1064,  for  4  year?  and  was  paid  a  re- 
enllstment  bonus  of  •704.91.  He  was  entlteld 
to  a  reenJlstment  bonus  of  S620  since  on 
date  of  discharge  he  waa  being  paid  at  tbe 
rate  of  4155  a  month  and  under  the  law  {37 
U.8.C.  308(a))  the  bonus  Is  computed  by 
multiplying  base  pay  on  date  of  dlsclaarge  by 
tbe  number  of  years  specified  in  the  reenllst- 
ment  contract.  This  resulted  in  an  over- 
pajrment  of  •84.91. 

"*{/)  During  a  period  of  bospltallsatlon 
(AprU  8,  1968.  imtll  April  16.  1968).  he  was 
furnished  meals  and  was  paid  basic  allow- 
ance for  tubslstence  totaling  •10.56.  Payment 
of  this  allowance  while  he  was  being  sub- 
sisted by  tbe  United  States  is  contrary  to 
37  U.S.C.  402(b). 

"'{g)  upon  discharge  at  Randolph  Air 
Force  Base.  Tex.,  on  April  30.  1968.  he  was 
paid  •94.38  mileage  allowance  for  travel 
to  Mlnot  Air  Force  Base.  N.  Dak.,  a  distance 
of  1.673  miles,  at  the  rate  of  6  centa  a  mile. 
However,  under  the  Joint  travel  regulations 
he  was  entitled  to  mileage  allowance  totaling 
•51.72  for  travel  to  his  home  of  record,  Bea- 
semer,  Ala.,  or  place  of  original  enlistment. 
Atlanta,  Oa.,  a  distance  of  863  miles  from 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  This  resulted  in  an 
overpayment  of  •42  66.' 

"After  tbe  Introduction  of  thU  bill  and. 
In  the  course  of  preparing  its  report  to  the 
committee,  the  Air  Force  made  a  reaudlt  of 
Mr.  Stephenson's  pay  account.  This  audit 
showed  that  during  his  tour  of  duty  from 
Pebr\iary  1,  1963.  through  April  SO.  1964.  he 
earned  97  days  of  leave.  However,  during 
this  period  be  used  109  dsyi  of  leave  which 
was  12  days  more  than  he  had  earned.  A  new 
leave  record  which  was  prepared  following  his 
discharge  and  reenllstment  on  May  1,  1964, 
did  not  carry  forward  the  record  of  this  ex- 
cess leave  and  consequently  he  did  not  re- 
pay it.  This  leave  was  computed  at  6111.06 
thus  increasing  his  total  indebtedness  to 
•447.59. 

"In  concluding  that  It  had  no  objection  to 
enactment  of  the  bill  tbe  Air  Force  found 
that  there  was  no  Indication  of  a  lack  of 
good  faith  on  Mr.  Stephenson's  part.  It  fur- 
ther found  that  tbe  overpayment  resulted 
from  administrative  errors.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  Air  Force  stated: 

"  'Mr.  Stephenson's  indebtedness  resulted 
from  administrative  errors.  There  Is  no  indi- 
cation of  lack  of  good  faith  on  his  part  or 
on  the  part  of  Air  Force  personnel.  In  view 
of  the  circumstances  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  would  have  no  objection  to  enact- 
ment of  HJl.  10704.' 

"The  committee  finds  tbst  the  facts  and 
clrcunutanoes  of  this  case  are  such  that  leg- 
islative relief  should  be  extended  to  Mr. 
Stephenson.  Additional  information  concern- 
ing this  liability  asserted  sfter  discharge  in 
this  way  ha.<s  imposed  a  difficult  and  unfair 
burden  on  this  former  enlisted  man  After 
his  discharge  in  1966,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
employed  as  an  apprentice  carpenter.  Pres- 
ently he  Is  employed  as  a  laborer  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Co. 

"Tixe  Air  Force  has  found  that  this  Indi- 
vidual In  good  faith  received  tbe  amounts 
which  were  subsequently  disallowed.  Under 
these  particular  circumstances  tbe  most 
equitable  resolution  oC  the  matter  Is  to  grant 
the  relief  provided  in  this  bill.  Accordingly. 
It  Is  recommended  that  tbe  bill,  amended  to 
provide  relief  in  tbe  amount  of  »447.S9,  u 
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recommendod  by  the  Air  Force,  be  favorably 
cou£idervcL" 
In  ogreemeDt  with  the  views  of  the  House. 

the  committee  recommends  the  bill  favor- 
ably. 


MAURICE  MARCHBANKS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  38S5>  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Marchbanks,  wliich  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments. 

On  page  1,  after  line  2.  strike  out  "That 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  othcn^ise 
appropiiatedt  to  Maurice  Marchbanks 
the  sum  of  $G67.20  In  full  settlement  of 
all  his  claims  against  the  United  States 
for  the  amount  he  paid  in  special  ex- 
penses incurred  in  a  "That  Maurice 
Marchbanks  Is  relieved  of  all  hability  to 
repay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
S667.20,  the  amount  he  was  reimbursed 
by  the  Unif^d  States  in  special  expenses 
incurred  in  n.  '*;  on  page  2,  line  3.  after  the 
word  "reimburse.",  insert  "In  the  audit 
and  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  any 
certifyinR  or  disbursing  ofBcer  of  the 
United  StJ'.tes,  full  shall  be  given  for  the 
respective  amounts  for  which  liability  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act.'*:  after  line  6.  Insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows : 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorised and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, to  Maurice  Marchbanks,  the  sum 
of  any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from 
him  with  respect  to  the  indebtedness  for 
which  liability  is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12.  change 
the  section  number  from  "2"  to  "3";  and 
at  the  beginning  of  line  13,  strike  out 
the  word  "first"  and  insert  "second":  so 
as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

ThAt  Maurice  Marchbanks  Is  relieved  of 
aU  UabUlty  to  repay  to  the  United  States 
the  sum  of  t667.20.  the  amount  he  was  reim- 
bursed by  the  United  States  In  special  ex- 
penses Incurred  in  a  move  from  the  State 
of  Tex&s  to  the  State  of  Arizona  for  the  pur- 
pose of  employment  with  the  US.  Forest 
Service  which  expenses  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice apeciflcally  promised  to  pay  and/or  reim- 
burse. In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing^  offl'* 
cer  of  the  United  States,  fun  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  respecUve  amounta  for  which 
liability  Is  relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
prlatcKl.  to  Maurice  Marchbanks,  the  sum  of 
any  amounts  received  or  withheld  from  him 
with  respect  to  the  indebtedness  for  which 
UabUlty  la  reUeved  by  this  Act. 

See.  3.  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
In  the  second  section  of  this  Act  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or 
delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  in 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provialons  of  this  section  ahall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shaU  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  $1,000. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recosd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1455),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  In  the  Recokd, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE  OF  AMENDMENTS 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  Is  to  carry 
out  recommends Uons  of  the  Department  of 

Agriculture. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  as  amended  Is  to 
authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  pay  Mr.  Maurice  Marchbanks 
$607.30  in  full  settlement  of  his  claims 
against  the  United  States  relative  to  reim- 
bursement promised  by  the  Forest  Service 
for  expenses  incurred  In  a  move  from  Texas 
to  Arizona  for  employment  with  the  Forest 
Service. 

STATEMENT 

The  bUl  as  amended  bears  a  favorable 
reoonunendation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  facts  of  the  ase  as  contained  in  the 
dep^rtmentnl  report  are  as  follows: 

"Since  the  Forest  Service  did,  In  fact,  er- 
roneously ndvlse  Mr.  Marchbanks  in  writing 
that  travel  and  moving  costs  Involved  in  re- 
porting to  his  flrHt  duty  staUon  would  be 
reimbursed  und  since  Mr.  Marchbanks  bases 
hlj  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  en:H>ioyment 
on  this  fact — this  Department  reconimenda 
that  S.  3885  be  enacted  If  amended  as  hereln- 
affer  set  out. 

"The  Heber  CtWllan  Conservation  Center 
is  located  near  Heber,  Ariz.,  and  Is  operated 
under  the  supervLsion  of  the  Forest  Service 
in  this  Department.  In  the  spring  of  1967 
there  was  need  to  fill  a  position  of  educa- 
tion and  guidance  offlcer.  G3-ia.  at  the  Cen- 
ter. Candidates  wsre  aought  and  through 
administrative  oversight  erroneously  ad- 
vised that  certain  travel  and  transportation 
expenses  to  their  first  duty  station  would  be 
paid  by  the  Oovemment.  Mr.  Maurice  March- 
banks  of  Canadian.  Tex..  Indicated  on  In- 
terest In  the  posltlon. 

"Durlng  the  discussion  that  followed,  it 
was  determined  that  Mr.  Marchbanks  did  not 
at  that  time  meet  the  clvU  service  requlre- 
menta  for  Initial  emplo3rment  at  the  GS- 
1710-12  level.  He  was  selected  for  a  OS- 
1710-11.  principal  teacher  position  for  which 
he  was  qualified.  He  was  again  crroneotisly 
advised  that  the  Government  would  bear 
the  cost  of  travel  and  transportation  ex- 
penses. Mr.  Marchbanka  has  stated  that  he 
based  his  final  determination  to  accept  the 
offered  position  on  these  offers.  Mr.  March- 
banks  is  stilt  employed  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice. 

"Mr.  Marchbanka  was  actually  reim- 
bursed the  cost  of  travel  and  moving  ex- 
penses In  the  amount  of  9667.30.  The  er- 
roneous payment  was  discovered  in  a  sub- 
sequent review  of  payments.  Upon  otir  re- 
quest for  repayment,  Mr.  Marchbank.<i  asked 
that  the  case  be  presented  to  the  Comp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States  re- 
questing that  collection  action  be  waived. 
The  Comptroller  General  denied  the  re- 
quest, and  also  declined  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  that  the  claim  be  considered 
under  the  act  of  April  10,  1928  (31  U.S.C. 
236 ) .  Pending  resolution  of  measures  for  the 
relief  of  Mr.  Marchbanks.  we  do  not  plan  to 
Instigate  repayment  procedures  in  this  case. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  S.  3885  be 
amended  to  provide  for  relief  from  the  re- 
payment liability  Instead  of  payment  to  Mr. 
Marchbanlu,  and  to  make  other  technical 
amendments." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment, the  committee  recommends  the 
bin  favorably  as  amended. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  4583)  to  authorize  Secret 
Service  protection  of  visiting  heads  of 
foreign  states  or  governments,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


DEFINrnON  OP  "METAL-BEARING 
ORES" 

The  bill  (H.R.  6049)  to  amend  the 
definition  of  "metal  bearing  ores*'  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1465).  explaining  the  pmposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ptmposE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6049  as  reported  by 
your  committee  Is  to  amend  the  d^nltlon 
of  the  term  "metal -bearing  ores"  in  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  In 
order  that  Imports  of  manganese  ores  which 
have  been  roasted  and  sintered  will  be  claast- 
fled  as  manganese  ore  under  Item  601.27  of 
the  tariff  schedules. 

CENEBAL    STATTMENT 

Under  headnote  2  of  schedule  6  of  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States,  only 
managanese  ore  which  Is  crude  or  which  has 
been  concentrated  by  crushing,  floatation, 
washing,  or  by  other  physical  or  mechanical 
separation  not  Involving  chemical  change 
is  considered  to  be  a  metal  bearing  ore.  Such 
manganese  ores  and  concentrates  are  duti- 
able under  item  801.37  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules and  are  temporarily  free  of  duty. 

The  committee  has  been  Informed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  that  Imports  of  man- 
ganese ore  which  has  been  concentrated  by 
roasting  or  sintering  (generally  involving 
chemical  change)  axe  considered  to  be  duti- 
able as  "other  metal  bearing  matertals"  under 
item  603.70  of  the  tariff  schedules  at  the 
rate  of  duty  of  10  percent  ad  valorem. 

Ores  of  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  which 
have  been  concentrated  by  roasting  or  sinter- 
ing are  defined  and  are  dutiable  as  "metal 
bearing  ores."  Thus,  the  bill  would  provide 
for  the  same  type  of  tariff  treatment  for 
manganese  ores  which  have  been  concen- 
trated by  roasting  or  sintering  as  now  U 
provided  for  such  Imported  ores  of  Iron. 
lead,  copper,  and  zinc. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  6049  would  make  clear 
that  In^orts  of  roasted  or  sintered  man- 
ganese ores  should  no  longer  be  classified 
under  tariff  Item  603.70  at  10  percent  ad 
valorem,  but  under  tariff  Item  601.27.  The 
rate  of  duty  provided  for  under  item  601.27 
Is  0.17  cents  per  pound  of  manganese  con- 
tent which  la  scheduled  to  be  reduced  further 
to  0.12  cents  per  pound  on  January  1,  1972, 
as  a  result  of  the  Kennedy  round.  As  Indicated 
above,  however,  the  duty  on  Imports  of 
manganese  ore  under  tariff  item  601Jn  Is 
temporarily    suspended. 

There  is  little  domestic  production  of 
manganese  ore  and  Imports  account  for  over 
96  perceent  ol  total  new  supply  In  this  coun- 
try. At  this  ume.  imporu  of  roasted  or 
sintered  manganese  ore  are  believed  to  be 
very  smaU.  It  Is  understood  that  deposits 
of  manganese  carbonate  ore  which  requires 
roasting  or  sintering  are  being  developed  In 
Mexico.  These  deposits  provide  the  primary 
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basis  for  the  current  concern  with  the 
dutiable  status  of  roasted  or  sintered  nmn- 
eanese  ore.  .  .  ^, 

The  committee  received  favorable  reports 
from  the  Departments  of  Interior.  Com- 
merce. Labor.  Treasury,  and  State.  An  in- 
formative report  was  received  from  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission.  No  obJecUon  to  the  blU 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  conamlt- 
tee. 

FREE    ENTRY   OF   PE.VL   OF    EIGHT 

BELLS  AND  FITTINGS  FOR  USE  OF 

SMITH  COLLEGE.  NORTHAMPTON. 

MASS. 

The  bill  <HJl.  6654)  to  provide  for  the 
free  entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells  and 
fittings  for  use  of  Smith  College,  North- 
ampton, Mass..  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1466> ,  explaining  the  pin-poses  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows : 

itraposE 

The  purpose  of  H.B.  6864  Is  to  provide  for 
the  duty-free  entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells 
and  fltungs  for  the  use  of  Smith  College, 
Northampton.  Mass. 

GENESAI.  STATE  UEMT 

KR.  6854  would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  admit  free  of 
duty  a  peal  of  eight  bells  and  fittings  for  the 
use  of  Smith  College.  Northampton,  Mass. 
The  bill  further  provides  that  If  liquidation 
of  the  entry  has  become  final,  such  entry 
shall  be  rellquldated  and  the  appropriate 
refund  of  duty  made. 

The  committee  Is  Informed  that  the  peal 
of  eight  bells  for  the  xise  of  Smith  College 
waa  entered  and  was  subject  to  a  duty  of 
B  percent  ad  valorem  under  Item  725.34  of 
the  tariff  schedules.  The  committee  Is  also 
Informed  that  the  peal  of  eight  bells  desired 
by  Smith  College  was  not  available  from  do- 
mestic producers.  In  favorably  considering 
ilmllar  bills  in  the  past,  the  conunlttee  has 
been  Informed  by  appropriate  agencies  of 
Oovertmient,  Including  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, that  such  bells  are  not  produced  In  the 
United  States. 


AMENDING  THE  TARIFF  SCHED- 
ULES FOR  REIMPORTATION 

The  bUl  (H.R.  9183)  to  amend  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide that  Imported  articles  which  are 
exported  and  thereafter  rclmported  to 
the  United  States  for  failure  to  meet  sam- 
ple or  specifications  shall,  in  certain  in- 
stances, be  entered  free  of  duty  upon 
such  re^portatlon  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1467),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcorii. 
as  follows: 

piraPosE 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  9183,  is  to  provide 
that  Imported  articles  on  which  the  duty 
has  been  paid  and  which  are  subsequently 
exported,  but  relmported  for  failure  to  meet 
sample  of  specifications  abroad  shall  be  ac- 


corded duty-free  treatment  m  certain  In- 
stances. 

CENEIUL   STATEMENT 

Insofar  as  articles  exported  and  returned 
are  concerned  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  provide  that  In  the  absence 
of  a  siMClflc  provision  to  the  contrary,  the 
tariff  status  of  an  article  Is  not  affected  by 
the  fact  It  was  previously  Imported  into  the 
customs  territory  of  the  United  States  and 
cleared  through  customs  whether  or  not 
duty  was  paid  upon  such  previous  importa- 
tion. 

There  Is  no  specific  provision  for  Im- 
ported articles,  on  which  duties  have  been 
paid,  which  are  subsequently  exported,  and 
returned  to  the  United  States  due  to  failure 
of  the  articles  to  meet  sample  or  specifica- 
tions in  the  foreign  country.  The  commltt-ee 
was  Informed  that  In  at  least  one  instance  a 
shipment  of  articles  was  Imported  and  the 
normal  duty  was  paid.  Thereafter  the  articles 
were  sold  and  exported  to  a  customer  In  a 
foreign  country,  who  subsequently  rejected 
them  for  the  reason  that  they  did  not  con- 
form to  specification.  Upon  return  to  the 
United  States,  the  articles  were  again  sub- 
ject to  duty  under  UjS.  tariff  law.  The  com- 
mittee Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  law  should 
be  changed,  as  proposed  in  HJEt.  9183,  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  double  llablUty  for 
duty  payment  on  imported  articles  under 
similar  circumstances. 

For  this  purpose,  the  bill  would  insert  a 
new  duty-free  tariff  classification  provision. 
Item  801.10.  In  schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States.  This  provision 
would  permit  duty-free  entry  for  articles. 
previously  Imported,  with  respect  to  which 
the  duty  was  paid  upon  such  previous  im- 
portation, under  certain  conditions.  Such 
articles  could  be  entered  free  of  duty  If:  (1) 
exported  within  3  years  after  the  date  of  such 
previous  Importation;  (2)  relmported  with- 
out having  been  advanced  In  value  or  Im- 
proved in  condition  by  any  process  of  manu- 
facture or  other  means  while  abroad:  (3) 
relmported  for  the  reason  that  such  articles 
do  not  conform  Xo  sample  or  specifications, 
and  (4)  relmported  by  or  for  the  account  of 
persons  who  Imported  them  into  and  ex- 
ported them  from,  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  condition  (2)  above,  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced  would  not  have 
permitted  the  duty-free  treatment  If  the  ar- 
ticles bad  been  advanced  in  value  or  improv- 
ed In  condition  "at  any  time  after  such  pre- 
vious importation  and  before  reimportation." 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  committee  amended  the  blU 
so  as  to  disallow  duty-free  treatment  If  the 
articles  were  advanced  In  value  or  Improved 
in  condition  "while  abroad."  This  would  per- 
mit such  duty-free  treatment  If  advancement 
In  value  of  Improvement  in  condition  of  the 
articles  takes  place  in  the  United  States  prior 
to  exportation  of  the  articles. 

The  ccxnnalttee  also  provided  with  respect 
to  the  effective  date  that  the  new  provision 
would  apply  only  to  articles  imported  after 
the  date  of  enactment  which  had  not  been 
previously  Imported  before  such  date. 

Favorable  reports  on  H.R.  9183  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Departments  of  Commerce. 
State,  Treasury,  Labor,  and  Agrlculttire,  &nd 
the  Office  of  Special  Representative  for  Trade 
Negotiations.  An  Informative  report  was  re- 
ceived from  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (HJR.  10517)  to  amend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  passed  over. 


AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT  INSURANCE 
FUND  LOANS 

The  bill  (H.R.  15979)  to  provide  that 
the  Interest  on  certain  Insured  loans  sold 
out  of  the  Agricultural  Credit  Insurance 
Pimd  shall  be  included  in  gross  Income 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  <No. 
91-1469) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

I.    SCMMABT 

The  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1961  authorizes  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  make  loans  both  to 
local  governmental  units  and  to  private 
bodies  for  such  purposes  as  conservation, 
land  use.  water,  etc..  and  to  resell  this  debt 
to  private  parties  as  federally  insured  loans. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that 
In  thoee  cases  where  the  security  originates 
with  a  Iccal  governmental  unit  the  interest 
or  other  income  paid  on  It  continues  to  be 
exempt  from  Federal  tax  even  alter  It  Is 
resold  as  a  loan  Insured  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Because  the  Federal  Oovemment 
has  concluded  that  the  exemption  of  Interest 
on  these  loans  Is  costly  and  has  Inequitable 
results.  It  In  recent  years  has  been  reluctant 
to  moke  and  then  resell  these  loans  on  an 
Insured  basis  to  provide  credit  assistance  to 
local  governmental  units.  H.R.  15979  over- 
comes this  problem  by  providing  (In  &n 
amendment  to  the  Consolidated  Farmers 
Home  Administration  Act)  that  Interest  or 
other  Income  [mid  to  an  Insured  holder  on 
an  Insured  loan  sold  out  of  the  Agricultural 
Credit  Insurance  Fund  Is  for  income  tax 
purposes  to  be  Included  In  gross  Income  of 
the  recipient  of  the  Interest.  This  Is  to  be 
effective  with  respect  to  sales  of  Insured  loans 
by  the  Federal  Government  after  the  date  of 
enaotment  of  this  bill. 

This  bill  Is  favored  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

n.   OENXKAL  n-ATCSCCMT 

Under  present  law  (sec.  30fl(a)(l)  of  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Rome  Administration 
Act  of  1961  (7  U.S.C.  1926(a)  (1) ) ),  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  la  authorized  to  make 
conservation,  land  use.  water,  waste  disposal. 
and  recreational  loans  both  to  governmental 
units  and  to  private  bodies.  These  loans  may 
be  made  either  directly  to  the  governmental 
unit  or  private  body  or  may  be  made  by  pro- 
viding Insurance  for  these  loans.  Where  the 
insured  approach  is  used,  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  makes  a  loan  to  t;he  unit  or 
body  and  receives  in  return  a  note  or  bond 
bearing  an  Interest  rate  which  by  law  cannot 
exceed  5  per  centum.  The  PHA  then  resells  the 
note  to  private  lenders,  insuring  the  bond's 
principal  and  interest,  and  pays  out  of  Its 
own  funds  the  cost  of  any  dliferentlal  be- 
tween the  interest  rate  at  which  the  insured 
securities  ore  sold  and  the  6  per  centum  or 
lower  Interest  rale  specified  by  the  sectirltlea 
which  were  acquired  by  FHA. 

Direct  lending,  of  course,  has  an  immediate 
Impact,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  loon,  on 
Federal  budget  outlays.  TTierefore.  the  vol- 
ume of  loans  which  could  be  made  directly 
under  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  has  been  limited.  At  one 
time  FHA  supplemented  these  direct  loans 
by  reselling  packages  of  these  loans  on  an 
Insured  basis  to  private  Institutional  in- 
vestors. However,  it  has  been  held  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  that  bonds  of  local 
governmental  units  which  are  acquired  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  and  then 
resold  on  an  insured  basis  continue  to  be  tax 
exempt  In  the  hand  of  the  lender  (Rev.  Rul. 
58-452) .  The  result  of  this  has  been  that  In 
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recent  years  FHA  has  greatly  curtailed  Its 

program  of  Insuring  and  reselling  loans  to 
local  governmental  uniu.  TtUs  action  was 
taken  because  the  Federal  Government  con- 
cluded that  rederally  guaranteed  tax-exempt 
obligations  involve  a  needlessly  coatly  and 
Inequitable  method  of  financing.  Studl««  by 
the  Treasury  Department  and  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  have  indicated  that  It  is  costly 
to  the  Federal  Government  to  use  federally 
iQstired  tax-exempt  obligations  to  finance 
loans  to  Iccal  governmental  units.  The 
studies  lndtcftt«  that  while  the  tax  exemption 
makes  it  possible  to  resell  the  insured  loans 
at  a  lower  interest  rate  than  would  otherwise 
be  possible,  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  re«\iltlng 
from  the  exemption  more  than  offsets  the 
benefits  of  the  lower  Interest  payments. 

Additionally,  it  was  concluded  that  the  sale 
of  bonds  which  are  both  tax  exempt  and 
insured  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
give  these  bonds  a  competitive  advantage 
over  both  State  and  local  securities  which 
are  tax  exempt  but  not  federally  Insured. 
and  also  Federal  securities  which  are  subject 
to  Federal  Income  tax.  As  a  result,  the  sale 
of  such  bonds  could  well  have  increased 
lnt«reBt  rates  on  other  bonds,  particularly 
those  Issued  by  States  and  localities  and 
hampered  their  ability  to  finance  other  vital 
public  needs. 

H.R.  15979  eliminates  these  problems  by 
providing  that  Interest  on  federally  insured 
loans  sold  out  of  the  Agricultural  Credit 
Xns'orance  Fund  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  Is  for  tax  purposes  to  be  included 
In  the  gross  Income  of  the  holder  of  the  debt. 
The  Interest  on  these  loans  Is  to  be  taxable 
for  the  following  reasons.  Firet.  the  purchase 
of  the  bond  from  the  FHA  U  viewed  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  a  contract  between  the  FHA 
and  the  bond  purchaser  to  report  the  Interest 
for  Federal  income  tax  purposes.  Second,  the 
Interest  on  these  loans  Is  Interest  paid  by  a 
Federal  agency  and  not  by  a  State  or  local 
governmental  unit  (even  though  a  purtlon  of 
the  Interest  payment  l.«i.  In  effect,  reimbursed 
by  Interest  received  by  the  agency  on  tax- 
exempt  municipal  bonds) .  In  view  of  these 
factors  this  does  not  represent  a  precedent 
for  the  Federal  taxation  of  Interest  on  State 
or  local  bonds. 

The  effect  of  this  action  is  to  make  it  prac- 
tical to  use  federally  Insured  loans  to  finance 
credit  assistance  to  local  governmental  units 
for  the  puTfKjfies  specified  In  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  AdmlnlSTrstlon  Act.  TTils  will 
be  beneficial  to  the  local  governments  since  It 
should  increase  substanitaUy  the  volume  of 
these  local  governmental  loans  which  the 
Federal  Govemmenc  will  be  able  to  acquire 
and  to  resell  on  an  Ineured  basis.  At  the  same 
time  the  bill  also  will  reduce  the  need  for 
appropriations  for  direct  Federal  loans  for 
the  purposes  specified  In  the  Consolidated 
Formers  Home  Administration  Act  since 
greater  dependence  can  be  placed  on  loans 
which  are  resold  to  prvlate  holders  on  an 
Insured  basis. 

The  propoeed  legislation  will  not  increase 
Interest  rates  to  the  local  communities  In- 
volved In  the  federally  Insured  loans  since 
these  communities  can  continue  to  obtain 
loans  ac  present  low  Interest  rates  of  not 
over  5  percent,  which  are  below  the  current 
market  rates  on  good  quaJity,  long-term,  tax- 
exempt  bonds.  Moreover,  the  bill  does  not  In 
any  way  interfere  with  the  right  of  local 
governments  to  issue  tax-exempt  obligations. 


BILL    PASSED    OVER 

The  bill  'H.R.  16506).  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clari- 
fy the  applicability  of  the  exemption 
from  income  taxation  of  cemetery  cor- 
porations, was  announced  a£  next  in  or- 
der.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

The  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


SUSPENSION  OF  DUTY  ON  ELEC- 
TRODES FOR  USE  IN  PRODUC- 
ING   ALUMINUM 

The  bill  (H.R.  16940  >  to  extend  unUl 
December  31, 1972.  the  suspension  of  duty 
on  electrodes  for  use  in  producing  alumi- 
num was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1471).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Fuaposc 

The  purpose  of  H-R.  18940  Is  to  continue 
until  the  close  of  December  31.  1972,  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  on  electrodes  imported  for 
use  In  producing  aluminum. 

OENBUt   STATKMKNT 

Under  the  permanent  provisions  of  the 
Tarur  Schedules  of  the  tJnli«J  SUtes,  elec- 
trodes of  the  kind  covered  by  the  bill  are 
currenUy  dutiable  under  Item  617.61  at  8^ 
percent  ad  valorem,  the  third  stage  of  a  five- 
stage  reduction  from  l2'^  to  6  percent  ad 
valorem  agreed  to  In  the  Kennedy  round. 
However,  the  duty  on  electrodes  Imported 
for  use  In  producing  aluminum  was  sus- 
pended from  October  7.  1965.  under  Public 
Law  89-341,  until  July  15.  1966,  was  further 
suspended  by  Public  Law  89-434  untU  July 
16,  1908;  to  July  16,  1969,  by  Public  Law  90- 
671;  and  to  the  doe*  of  December  31,  1970 
by  Public  Law  91-36. 

The  committee  Is  Informed  that  the  elec- 
trodes of  the  type  covered  by  the  bill  usually 
are  manufactured  by  aluminum  companies 
themselves  at  the  site  where  they  are  to  t>e 
used  in  the  electrolysis  of  alumina  Into  alu- 
minum. These  electrodes  generally  of  carbon 
or  graphite  are  consumed  In  great  quantities 
In  the  electrolysis  process.  A  number  of  small 
aluminum  plants  have  been  Importing  elec- 
trodes due  to  an  Insufllclent  volume  of  alu- 
minum production  to  permit  efficient  manu- 
facture of  electrodes  at  their  plants,  and 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  purchasing  such 
electrodes  commercially  from  domestic 
producers. 

The  committee  has  received  no  Informa- 
tion which  would  Indicate  opposition  to  the 
leglolatlon.  and  the  executive  department 
had  no  objection  to  its  enactment. 

The  committee  believes  that  an  extension 
of  the  suspension  of  duty  on  electrodes  im- 
ported for  use  In  producing  aluminum  for  a 
a-year  period  as  provided  In  mt.  16940  is 
warranted. 


REMOVAL         OP  PROHIBrnONS 

AGAINST  IMPORTENG,  TRANS- 
PORTING. AND  MAILING  ARTI- 
CLES FOR  PREVENTING  CONCEP- 
TION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUI  fH.R.  46051  to  amend  the  Tariir  Act 
of  1930  and  the  United  States  Code  to 
remove  the  prohibitions  against  Import- 
ing, transporting,  and  mailing  in  the 
United  States  malls,  articles  for  prevent- 
ing conception,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Finance  with 
amendment*  on  page  2.  after  Une  7,  strike 
out: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4001  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  nonrnaU- 
able  matter,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  sew  subsection: 

"(d)  <1)  Every  arUcle  or  thing  which  Is 
unsolicited  by  the  addressee  and  which  is 
designed,  adapted,  or  Intended  for  prevent- 


ing conception  (except  unsolicited  sampiet 
thereof  mailed  to  a  manufacturer  thereof  a 
dealer  therein,  a  licensed  physician  or  sur- 
geon.  or  a  nurse,  pharmacist,  drugglat.  hos- 
pital, or  clinic)  Is  nonmailable  matter  shall 
not  be  carried  or  delivered  by  mall,  and  ahaU 
be  disposed  of  as  the  Postmaster  Generml 
directs. 

"(2)  Every  advertisement  of  any  article  or 
thing  which  Is  designed,  adapted,  or  Intended 
for  preventing  conception  is  nonmailable, 
matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or  delivered  by 
mall,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Post- 
master Oeneral  directs  If  the  advertisement 
Is  unsolicited,  unless  the  advertisement— 

"(A)  IB  mailed  to  a  manufacturer  of  »uch 
articles  or  things,  a  dealer  therein,  a  licensed 
physician  or  surgeon,  or  a  nurse,  pharmacist 
druggist,  hospital,  or  cUnlc;  or 

"(B)  accompanies  in  the  same  parcel  any 
such  article  or  thing  mailed  under  condi- 
tions permitted  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection. 

An  advertisement  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
unsolicited  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph if  it  Is  cont&ined  in  a  publlcaUon  for 
which  the  addressee  has  paid  or  promised  to 
pay  a  consideration  or  which  he  has  other- 
wise Indicated  he  desires  to  receive." 

(b)  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section  I4ei 
of  title  IB  of  the  United  States  Code  la 
amended  by  inserting  'or  section  4001(d)  of 
title  39"  after  'this  section". 

Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  day  after  the  daw  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

And.  in   lieu  thereof,  insert: 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  4001  of  tlUe  39  of  the 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  nonmailable 
matter,  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  Any  matter  which  Is  unaoUctted 
by  the  addressee  and  which  Is  designed, 
adapted,  or  intended  for  preventing  concep- 
tion (except  unsolicited  samples  thereof 
mailed  to  a  manufacturer  thereof,  a  dealer 
therein,  a  licensed  physician  or  surgeon,  or 
a  nurse,  pharmacist,  druggist,  hospital,  or 
clinic)  Is  nonmaUable  matter,  shall  not  be 
carried  or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be 
disposed  of  as  the  Postmaster  Oeneral  directs. 

"(2)  Any  unsolicited  advertisement  of 
matter  which  is  designed,  adapted,  or  in- 
tended for  preventing  conception  Is  nonmail- 
able matter,  shall  not  he  carried  or  delivered 
by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the 
Postmaster  Oeneral  directs  unless  the  ad- 
vertisement— 

"(A)  Is  mailed  to  a  manufacturer  of  such 
matter,  a  dealer  therein,  a  licensed  physi- 
cian or  surgeon,  or  a  nurse,  pharmacist,  drug- 
gist, hospital,  or  clinic;  or 

"(B)  accompanies  in  the  same  parcel  any 
unsolicited  sample  except«d  by  paragraph 
(l)  of  this  subsection. 

An  advertisement  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
unsolicited  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph If  It  Is  contained  in  a  publication  for 
which  the  addressee  has  paid  or  promised  to 
pay  a  consideration  or  which  he  has  other- 
wise Indicated  he  desires  to  receive  " 

(b)  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section  1461 
of  title  IB  of  the  United  States  Code  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  section  4001(d)  of 
UUe  3»"  after  "thU  iectlon". 

On  page  4,  after  line  21,  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows; 

Sec.  6.  Effective  on  the  date  that  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  establishes  as  the  effective  date  lor 
section  3001  of  title  30  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorganisa- 
tion Act — 

(1)   such  section  3001  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
(t):  and 

(B)  by  Inserting  after  nibeection  (d)  the 
following  new  subaeotlon: 
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••(e)(1)  Any  matter  which  is  unsolicited 
M  the  addressee  and  which  Is  designed, 
adapted,  or  intended  for  prevenltn?  conccp- 
floD  (except  unsolicited  samples  thereof 
loalled  to  a  manufacturer  thereof,  a  dealer 
tjiersln,  a  licensed  physician  or  sxirgeon,  or 
i  nurse,  pharmacist,  druggist,  hospital,  or 
(jUnlc)  Is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be 
carried  or  delivered  by  mAll,  and  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  as  the  Postal  Service  directs. 
^(3)  Any  unsolicited  advertisement  of  mat- 
ter which  Is  designed,  adapted,  or  Intended 
for  preventing  conception  is  nonmailable 
(Batter,  shall  not  be  carried  or  delivered  by 
jn^ii,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as  the  Postal 
gwloe  directs   unless  the   advertisement — 

"(A)  is  mailed  to  a  manufacturer  of  such 
Bistter.  a  dealer  therein,  a  licensed  physician 
or  surgeon,  or  a  nurse,  pharmacist,  druggist, 
tioipltal.  or  clinic;  or 

'■(B)  accompanies  In  the  same  parcel 
uiy  unsolicited  sample  excepted  by  para- 
CTSph  (1)  of  this  subsection.  An  advertlae- 
oient  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  unsolicited 
for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph  If  It  is 
contained  in  a  publication  for  which  the 
addressee  has  paid  or  promised  to  pay  a  con- 
ilderation  or  which  he  has  otherwise  indi- 
cated be  desires  to  receive."; 

12)  section  4001(d)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  se>  tlon  &(a) 
of  thlft  Act.  Is  repealed:  and 

(3)  the  eighth  paragraph  of  section  1461 
of  title  IB  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
ameoded  by  section  6(b)  of  thU  Act.  is 
unended  by  striking  out  "4001(d)"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "3001(e)". 

And  on  page  6,  after  line  10.  insert  a 
new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  mode  by  this  Act 
(other  than  by  section  6)  shall  take  effect 
OS  the  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-14721 ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
afl  follows: 

roxpoBs 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4<K)6,  Is  to  remove  the 
prohibitions  against  Importing,  transporting, 
ind  mailing  In  the  VS.  malls  articles  for  pre- 
venting conception. 

GEKCSAI.    BrATnCKHT 

Existing  statutes  completely  prohibit  the 
Importation,  Interstate  transportation,  and 
nulling  of  contraceptive  materials,  or  the 
mailing  of  advertisement  or  information  con- 
cerning how  or  where  such  contraceptives 
may  be  obtained  or  bow  conception  may  be 
prevented.  H.R.  4605  would  amend  or  repeal 
these  prohibitions  for  the  most  part  by  de- 
leting references  to  articles  "for  the  preven- 
tion of  conception,"  or  similar  language,  from 
piOTlslons  of  law  which  cover  articles  the 
Importation,  transportation  or  mailing  of 
which  has  been  considered  not  to  be  In  the 
public  Intereet. 

T^e  first  section  oS  HJl.  460S  would  aznend 
Mctlon  30&(a)  of  the  Tariff  Aot  of  1&30  which 
pTDhlblts  the  Importation  of  "obscene  or  im- 
moral" articles  by  removing  the  prohibition 
agalnBt  in^>ortlng  articles  for  the  prevention 
of  conception.  Section  3  of  the  WU  would 
■mend  section  ssa  of  tttle  18  of  the  United 
dtatee    Code    by   removing   the   prohibition 


ogalnst  U.S.  officers  aiding  in  the  importa- 
tion of  contraceptive  devices  and  articles. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  bill  would  amend 
sections  1461  and  1462  of  title  IB  of  the 
United  Statee  Code,  respectively,  by  exclud- 
ing contraceptive  materials  from  the  obscene 
and  crime-lncHing  materials,  the  importing, 
transporting,  mailing,  and  advertising  of 
which  are  subject  to  criminal  penalties. 
However,  as  amended  by  section  6(b)  of  the 
blU,  secUon  1461  of  title  IB  would  be 
amended  so  that  criminal  seotions  would 
continue  to  apply  to  mailings  of  advertise- 
ments of  contraceptive  matter  which  would 
be  considered,  under  the  bill,  as  nonmailable 
when  the  advertising  Is  not  solicited  by  the 
addressee. 

Section  6  of  H.R.  4606  would  amend  sec- 
tion 4001  of  tttle  39  of  the  United  States  Code 
so  as  to  limit  the  unsolicited  mailing  of  arti- 
cles for  preventing  conception  to  unsolicited 
samples  among  certain  authorized  portlM 
(manufacturers,  dealers,  and  licensed  physi- 
cians, nurses,  pharmocUts,  druggists,  hospi- 
tals, EUid  clinics).  The  bill  would  continue 
the  prohibition  against  the  mailing  of  adver- 
tisement with  regard  to  arUclea  for  prevent- 
ing ooncepilon  If  unsolicited  or  If  not  mailed 
to  a  licensed  peraon  such  as  thoee  indicated 
above.  Section  6  makes  similar  amendmenu 
to  section  3001  of  title  39  (as  revised  and  re- 
enacted  by  the  Postal  Reorganisation  Act) 
to  become  effective  when  such  section  takes 
effect  under  the  provtslons  of  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act. 

Tour  committee  received  favorable  reports 
on  HJt.  4606  from  the  Department*  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Cocnmeroe, 
State,  Ijkbor.  Treasury,  and  Post  Office.  In- 
formative reports  were  received  from  the  V&. 
Tariff  Commission  and  tJae  Deportment  of 
Justice. 


RATE  OP  Dtmr  ON  STETHOSCOPE 
PARTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  7311)  to  amend  item  709,10  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  parts 
of  stethoscopes  shall  be  the  same  as 
the  rat«  on  stethoscopes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  an  amendment  at  the  top  of  page  2 
srilce  out: 

(c)  Tlie  rates  of  duty  In  rate  column 
numbered  1  for  ports  of  stethoscopes  under 
Item  709.10  of  the  Torlff  Schedxilee  of  the 
United  States,  as  amended  by  subsection 
(a) ,  shall  be  treated  as  not  having  the 
status  of  a  statutory  provision  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  but  as  having  been  proclaimed 
by  the  President  as  being  required  or  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  foreign  trade  agreements 
to  which  tiie  United  States  la  a  party. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIEliD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1473),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
aa  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF    COHUrrm    AMEKDMXNT 

The  committee  added  a  technical  amend- 
ment which  would  delete  subsection  (c)  of 
the  House  bill.  This  subsection  was  added 
by  the  House  committee  to  make  clear  the 
tariff  concession  status  on  ports  of  stetho- 


scopes reclassified  by  the  blU,  will  be  treated 
the  some  as  stethoscopes  for  purposes  of  title 
m  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962.  The 
committee  amendment  was  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  grotmds  that  the 
reclassification  made  by  the  bill  would,  with- 
out any  specific  provision  to  this  effect,  sub- 
ject porta  of  stethoscopes  to  the  same  staged 
duty  reductions  agreed  to  for  stethoscopes 
In  the  Kennedy  round. 


The  ptupose  of  HJt.  7311.  aa  amended.  Is 
to  provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  parts  of 
stethoscopes  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate 
of  duty  on  atethoscopes.  Stethoscopes  are 
presently  dutiable  under  tariff  schedule  Item 
No.  709.10  at  15  percent  od  valorem,  the  sec- 
ond stage  of  B  five-stage  duty  reduction  from 
19  percent  to  9.&  percent  ad  valorem  pursuant 
to  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  ncgotiaHons. 
Parts  of  stethoscopes  are  preeently  classified 
under  Item  709J27  at  28.5  percent  ad  valorem 
the  second  stage  of  a  five-stage  reduction 
from  3fl  percent  to  18  percent  pursuant  to 
the  Kennedy  roxind  agreement. 

HJl.  7311.  Bs  amended.  U  similar  to  HJt. 
6909  of  the  Both  Congress,  which  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  House  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1966,  but  was  not  acted  on  by  the 
Senate. 

OSNSaAL   STATSMSNT 

The  existing  differential  between  the  du- 
tloble  status  of  stethoscopes  and  ports  of 
stetbOBoopes  woa  created  by  the  Technical 
Amendments  Aot  of  1966  under  which  the 
rate  of  duty  on  stethoscopes  of  36  percent  was 
reduced  to  19  percent  ad  valorem  in  oonform- 
Ity  with  a  17 .6.  Customs  Court  decision.  How- 
ever, the  vune  provision  was  not  mode  for 
parts  of  stet^ioMopea  in  the  act  of  1966,  and 
tor  this  reason,  ports  of  stetboeoopes  hove 
oontlnued  to  be  dutiable  at  36  percent  od 
valorem  until  the  rote  was  reduced  to  32 
percent  and  to  38.5  percent  od  valorem  sub- 
sequently, pursuant  to  the  Kennedy  round 
agreement.         s 

The  blU  would  provide  the  aame  rates  of 
duty  oo  ports  of  vtethoecopea  as  would  be 
^pllooble  to  stethoscopes  by  oddlng  "ond 
iwrts  of  wtothoeoopee"  to  the  Item  deecrlp- 
tlon  of  Item  709.10  of  the  Torlff  Schedules. 
As  a  result,  ports  of  stethoscopes  win  be 
subject  to  the  some  stoged  duty  reductions 
ogreed  to  for  atelhoooopea  in  the  Kennedy 
round,  noted  obove. 

In  the  change  in  classiflootlon  mode  for 
Etetboecopes  in  the  Technlcol  Amendments 
Act  of  1065.  Import  entries  of  stethoeoopee 
made  after  August  30.  1063.  ond  on  or  before 
the  dote  of  enoctment  of  that  oct  were 
permitted  to  be  liquidated  or  rellquidated 
at  the  lower  rote  of  duty  upon  o  request 
therefor  filed  with  the  customs  officer  coo- 
cemed  on  or  before  130  days  ofter  enact- 
ment, A  similar  provision  for  ports  of  stetho- 
aoopea  wos  contained  In  HJl.  7311  os  Intro- 
duced. Due  to  the  lock  of  information  indl- 
ootlng  Lbot  o  retrooctlve  provision  for  part£ 
of  stethoscopes  is  warranted  and  due  to  the 
complexities  of  determining  the  opprcpriote 
rote  of  duty  in  a  situation  such  oj;  this  in 
which  two  seporate  stagings  of  duty  reduc- 
tions are  involved,  your  committee  deleted 
this  retrooctlve  provision  from  the  bill. 

Your  committee  also  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  that  the  dutiable  status  of  ports  of 
stethoscope)!,  that  is,  Identlool  to  thot  of 
stethoecopes,  Shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  proclaimed  by  the  President  piuvoont 
to  his  trade  agreement  authority.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  to  make  clear  the 
torlff  concession  status  of  ports  of  stetho- 
scopes in  relation  to  the  various  provisions 
of  trade  ogreement  law.  Including  the  trode 
adj'istment  provisions  of  title  m  of  the 
Trade  Exponsion  Act  of  1963. 

Favoroble  comments  on  this  leglslotloD 
hove  been  received  from  the  Deportments  ol 
State,  the  Treasury.  Labor,  and  Oonunerce. 
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EXEMPTING  SHRIMP  VESSELS 
FROM  DOTY  IMPOSED  ON  RE- 
PAIRS MADE  AND  PARTS  AND 
EQUIPMENT  PURCHASED  FOR  US. 
VESSELS  IN  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'HR.  16745 1  to  exempt  shrimp  ves- 
sels from  the  duty  imposed  on  repairs 
made  to.  and  repair  parts  and  equip- 
ments purchased  for.  United  States  ves- 
sels in  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Comnuttee  on  Finance  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  after  tlie  enact- 
mg  clause,  strike  out: 

Th»t  section  3114  of  the  Revtseil  Statutes 
of  the  Untied  States  (IS  U.S.C.  a57»  la 
amended  by  adding  before  the  semJcolcn  in 
the  flrrt  sentence  of  that  section  the  follow- 
Inj:  ".  except  that,  m  the  case  of  any  vessel 
primarily  used  for  the  catching  of  ahrtmp, 
Boch  duty  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
%o  much  of  such  coat  as  relates  to  fish  neta 
and  netting". 

And  in  lieu  thereof  insert: 
That  section  466  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Sec.  466.  Equipment  and  Repairs  or  Vissixs 

"(a)  The  equlpmeatfl.  or  any  part  thereof. 
Including  boftte.  purchased  for,  or  the  repcUr 
parta  or  materials  to  be  used,  or  the  espenaea 
of  repairs  made  in  a  foreign  country  upon  a 
Teasel  documented  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  states  to  engage  In  the  foreign  or 
coasting  trade,  or  a  vessel  Intended  to  be 
employed  in  such  trade,  shall,  on  the  first  ar- 
riTal  of  such  vessel  in  any  port  of  the  tJnlted 
States,  be  liable  to  entry  and  the  payment  of 
an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  centum  on  the 
cost  thereof  in  such  foreign  country;  and  if 
the  owner  or  master  of  such  vessel  shall  wUl- 
fvUly  and  knowingly  neglect  or  fall  to  report, 
make  entry,  and  pay  duties  as  herein  re- 
quired, such  vessel,  with  her  tackle,  apparel, 
and  furniture,  ahall  be  seized  and  forfeited. 
Pot  the  purposes  of  this  section,  compensa- 
tion paid  to  members  of  the  regular  crew  of 
such  vessel  In  connection  with  the  installa- 
tion of  any  such  equipments  or  any  part 
thereof,  or  the  making  of  repairs.  In  a  foreign 
country,  shall  not  be  Included  In  the  cost  of 
such  equipment  or  part  thereof,  or  of  such 
repairs. 

"(b)  tf  the  owner  or  master  of  such  vessel 
fximlahes  good  and  suSlctent  evidence  that — 

"(1)  such  vessel,  while  In  the  regular 
course  of  her  voyage,  waa  compelled,  by  stress 
of  weather  or  other  casualty,  to  put  into 
such  foreign  port  and  purchase  such  equip- 
ments, or  make  such  repairs,  to  secure  the 
safety  and  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel  to 
enable  her  to  reach  her  port  of  destination; 

"(2)  such  equipments  or  parts  thereof  or 
repair  parts  or  materials,  were  manufactured 
or  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
labor  necessary  to  install  such  equipments  or 
to  mkke  such  repairs  was  performed  by  resi- 
dents of  the  United  Statee.  ca-  by  members 
of  the  regular  crew  of  such  vessel;  or 

"(3)  such  equipments,  or  parts  thereof,  or 
materials,  or  labcs^.  were  ufed  eu  dunnage 
for  cargo,  or  for  the  pocking  or  showing 
thereof,  or  in  the  erection  of  temporary 
bulkheeds  or  other  almUar  devices  for  the 
ctmtrol  of  bulk  cargo,  or  In  the  preparation 
(without  pennanent  repair  or  alteration)  of 
tanks  for  the  carriage  of  Uquld  cargo; 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  au- 
thorized to  remit  or  ntxmd  such  duUas,  and 
such  vessel  shall  not  be  liable  to  forfeiture. 
and  no  license  or  enrollment  and  license,  or 
renewal  of  either,  shall  hereafter  be  Issued 
to  any  such  vessel  until  the  coUector  to 
whom  appUcaUon  Is  made  for  the  same  shall 
be  satisfied,  from  the  oath  of  the  owner  or 
master,  that  all  such  equipments  or  parts 


thereof  or  materials  and  repairs  made  within 
the  year  immediately  preceding  such  appll* 
cation  have  t>een  duly  accounted  for  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  duties 
accruing  thereon  duly  paid:  and  if  such 
owner  or  master  shaU  refuse  to  take  such 
oath,  or  take  it  falsely,  the  vessel  ahall  be 
seized  and  forfeited. 

"(0)  In  the  case  of  any  vessel  designed  and 
used  primarily  for  purposes  other  than 
transporting  passengers  or  property  In  the 
foreign  or  coasting  trade  which  arrives  In  a 
port  of  the  United  States  two  years  or  more 
after  its  last  departure  from  a  port  of  the 
United  States,  the  duties  Imposed  by  this 
section  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  (1) 
fish  nets  and  netting,  and  (2)  other  equip- 
ments, and  parts  thereof,  and  repair  parts 
and  materials  purchased,  or  repairs  made, 
during  the  first  six  months  after  the  last 
departure  of  such  vessel  from  a  port  of  the 
United  States." 

On  page  4.  line  16.  after  the  word 
"to",  strike  out  "articles  entered"  and 
insert  "entries  made  in  connection  with 
arrivals  of  vessels";  in  line  21.  after  the 
word  "Act.",  strike  out  the  entry  of  any 
article"  and  insert  "any  entry  In  con- 
nection with  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  used 
primarily  for  the  catching  of  shrimp — "; 
and  on  page  5.  after  line  7,  insert  a  new 
section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  Effective  with  respect  to  entries 
made  in  connection  with  arrivals  of  vessels 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  (or  treated  under  section  2  as  msde  on 
the  day  after  such  date),  sections  3114  and 
3115  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  <19  U.S.C.  287  and  258)  are  repealed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  wbs  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  limit.  In  the  case  of  certain 
special  service  vessels,  the  application 
of  the  duties  imposed  on  equipments  and 
repair  ports  purchased  for.  and  repairs 
made  to.  United  States  vessels  in  foreign 
countries." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1474).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATIOJC    OF  THI    COMMITTEE    AMENUMENT 

Present  law  requires  the  Imposition  of  a 
50-percent  duty  on  the  value  of  repairs  made 
on.  and  equipment  purchased  for.  U.S.  ves- 
sels engaged  in  foreign  trade,  when  such  re- 
pairs or  equipment  was  made  or  purchased 
in  a  foreign  country.  The  House  bill  would 
have  exempted  shrimp  vessels  from  this  duty. 

The  committee  agrees  with  the  House  as 
to  the  desirability  of  this  exemption  but 
feels  it  should  be  limited  to  those  Instances 
where  the  vessel  is  abroad  for  extended  pe- 
riods of  time  and  la  not  In  need  of  repairs 
when  It  departs  from  this  country. 

In  addition,  the  committee  agrees  with  a 
recommendation  of  the  Treasury  Department 
that  the  relief  from  tariffs  provided  by  this 
bill  should  be  extended  to  noncargo  carrying 
"special  purpose"  vessels. 

Accordingly,  a  committee  amendment 
would  limit  the  duty-free  treatment  to  re- 
pairs made  after  the  first  6  months  of  any 
Toyage  In  which  the  vessel  operated  In  In- 
ternatlonaa  or  foreign  waters  for  a  period  of 
a  years  or  more,  and  would  extend  this  duty- 


free treatment  to  any  "special  service"  vessel 
that  16  not  used  primarily  to  carry  passer^ 
or  cargo,  and  that  has  operated  In  int^^ 
tlonal  or  foreign  waters  for  a  period  of  2  years 
or  more  without  returning  to  the  Unlb^ 
States  during  such  period. 

This  amendment  is  intended  to  relieve 
from  a  50-percent  od  valorem  tax  on  the 
value  of  repairs  made,  and  equipment  pur 
chased,  in  foreign  countries,  those  American 
shrimp  and  other  vessels  which  must  be 
away  from  US.  poru  for  extended  pertod* 
of  time  and  which  during  the  course  of 
that  time  must  make  normal  repairs  if  the? 
are  to  remain  competitive  with  tiielr  foreiim 
counterparts.  The  amendment  would  not 
adversely  affect  American  shipyards  or 
American  Ubor  since  these  vesseU  would  have 
to  be  in  foreign  or  international  waters  for 
3  years  or  more  In  order  to  be  relieved  from 
payment  of  the  duty,  and  could  not  In  any 
event  be  repaired  In  U.S.  shipyards  durlns 
their  voyages.  Besides  shrimp  boats,  the 
amendment  would  apply  only  to  "special 
service  vessels",  such  as  barges,  oU  drilling 
vessels,  oceanographlc  vessels,  which,  like 
shrimp  boats,  in  the  course  of  their  opera- 
tions, cannot  return  to  U.S.  ports  to  secure 
the  necessary  repairs,  without  great  incon- 
venience. 

GENESAX.  STATE  BIENT 

Under  section  3114  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  a  vessel  documented  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States  to  engage 
In  the  foreign  or  coasting  trade,  or  a  vessel 
intended  to  be  employed  in  such  trade.  Is 
required  to  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  SO 
percent  on  the  coat  of  repairs  made  to.  and 
equipment  purchased  for,  such  vessels  In  a 
foreign  country.  Vessels  licensed  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  engaging  In  the  fisheries  may  not 
engage  in  foreign  or  coasting  trade. 

However,  if  during  a  fishing  voyage  a  ves- 
sel intends  to  touch  and  trade  In  a  foreign 
port.  It  la  required  that  a  permit  to  touch 
and  trade  be  obtained  prior  to  departure  of 
the  vessel.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  considers  that 
such  a  vessel  la  documented  to  engage  In  for- 
eign trade  within  the  meaning  of  section 
3114  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  during  the  particular  voyage. 

The  committee  is  Informed  that  the  Im- 
position of  the  50-percent  duty  on  the  oort 
of  repairs  made  to,  and  equipment  purchased 
fishery  Is  particularly  onerous. 

The  U.S.  vessels  which  are  engaged  In  the 
shrimp  fishery  off  the  northeast  coast  of 
South  America  land  their  catch  at  any  of 
several  South  American  ports.  The  catch 
usually  is  then  transported  to  the  United 
States  as  frozen  raw  headless  shrimp.  This 
distant  fishery  resource  has  been  developed 
by  U.8.  companies  using  U.S.  vessels. 

It  is  the  practice  for  shrimp  vessels  to  re- 
main on  station  for  long  periods  of  time  (3 
to  5  years) .  During  this  time,  necessary  re- 
pairs and  equipment  are  obtained  in  nearby 
foreign  ports,  because  the  long  voyage  back 
to  the  United  States  would  involve  a  lengthy 
period  of  absence  from  the  station  on  the 
fishing  grounds  and  comparable  loss  of  In- 
come for  the  owners,  operators,  and  crew  of 
the  shrimp  vessel.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, one  of  the  purposes  of  section  3114  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United  States 
to  encourage  and  support  American  repair 
facilities  Is  not  being  served.  At  the  same 
time,  a  penalty  is  being  Imposed  on  opera- 
tions of  U.S.  shrimp  fl«hlng  vessels. 

The  committee  believes  that  an  exemption 
should  be  made  for  U^.  vessels  primarily 
used  for  the  catching  of  shrimp  and  other 
"special  service"  vessels  which  also  must 
stay  away  from  U.S.  ports  for  extended  peri- 
ods of  time,  from  the  50-percent  ad  valorem 
duty  Imposed  under  section  3114  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

H.R.  16746.  OS  reported,  provides  for  such 
an  exemption  but  only  if  such  vessels  remain 
away  from  U3.  ports  for  a  period  of  3  years  or 
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more.  Purthermore.  the  reUef  provided  by 
the  committee  amendment  would  not  apply 
to  repairs  made  during  the  first  6  months  of 
ftny  voyage.  However,  the  bill  does  not  ex- 
empt a  vessel  from  the  UablUty  to  make 
entry  on  its  first  arrival  in  the  Uj8.  port  fol- 
lowing repairs  or  purchases  made  abroad. 
The  committee  has  been  Informed  that  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  will  continue  to  check  the 
logs  of  such  vessels,  as  It  now  Inspects  the 
logs  of  all  vessels  in  such  circumstances,  to 
determine  equipment  purchases  or  repairs 
mode  abroad,  and  the  entrant  will  have  the 
burden  of  establishing  his  right  to  the  ex- 
«mptlon  with  respect  to  the  equipment  or 
repstrs  in  question.  inspecUon  of  the  ship's 
log  will  remain  the  major  deterrent  to  eva- 
ilon  of  this  provision  of  law,  and  the  failure 
to  make  a  proper  declaration  will  expose 
violators  to  criminal  and  civil  penalties. 

The  committee  bill  provides  that  the  ex- 
emption shall  not  apply  to  the  cost  of  flsh 
nets  and  netting. 

Psvorsble  reports  on  the  bill  and  similar 
bills  pending  before  the  committee  were 
received  from  the  Departments  of  Interior, 
Commerce.  Labor,  State.  Treasxiry,  and 
Transportation.  An  Informative  report  was 
received  from  the  US.  Tariff  Commission. 

Under  the  second  section  H.R.  16745,  the 
amendment  to  section  3114  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  Is  to  apply  to  the  arrival  of  vessels 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill.  In  addition,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House  and  approved  by  the  Committee  would 
also  apply  to  arrivals  of  shrimp  vessels  made 
after  January  1,  196D.  and  before  such  date 
of  enactment,  subject  to  appropriate  request 
to  the  Customs  Officer  concerned  made  on 
or  before  the  90th  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  for  the  liquidation  or 
rellquldatlon  of  an  entry  with  respect  to 
which  tibere  would  have  Iwen  no  duty  If  the 
first  section  of  HJl.  16745  had  been  in  effect 
at  the  time  of  entry. 


The  blU  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States  to  provide  for  a  par- 
tial exemption  from  duty  for  aircraft 
manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
States  with  the  use  of  foreign  compo- 
nents imported  under  temporary  im- 
portation bond,  and  for  other  piuT>oses." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1475).  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

EXFLAKATIOH    OF  COUMrrnES   AlCEHDMENT 

The  committee  amendment  would  provide 
that  upon  the  exportation  of  Jet  aircraft 
engines  that  have  been  overhauled  or  re- 
built In  the  United  States  with  the  use  of 
Imported  merchandise,  there  shall  be  re- 
funded the  duties  which  have  been  paid  on 
the  imported  merchandise.  The  amendment 
is  Intended  to  presen'c  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  the  U.S-  aircraft  engine  overhaul  in- 
dustxy.  The  amendment  Is  prospective  and 
no  past  refimds  are  involved. 


contracts  for  sales  of  new  alroraft  abroad. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  dutlabis 
status  of  the  old  aircraft  being  "traded  In" 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  also  be- 
comes Important. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  in 
view  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  "trade- 
in"  of  aircraft  to  sales  of  aircraft  abroad,  it 
Is  Important  to  provide  similar  customs  treat- 
ment to  aircraft  produced  in  the  United 
States  which  are  sold  abroad  and  returned 
whether  the  drawback  or  temporary  importa- 
tion bond  procedure  was  used  with  respect  to 
foreign  components.  H-R.  17068  would  pro- 
vide such  customs  treatment  for  aircraft.  It 
would  also  make  certain  technical  amend- 
ments In  the  provisions  of  item  804.00  for 
the  sake  of  clarity.  These  changes  reflect 
existing  customs  practices. 


PARTIAL  EXEMPTION  FROM  DUTY 
FOR  AIRCRAFT  MANUFACTURED 
OR  PRODUCED  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES  WITH  USE  OF  FOREION 
COMPONENTS  IMPORTED  UNDER 
TEMPORARY  IMPORTATION  BOND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  17068)  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide for  a  partial  exemption  from  duty 
for  aircraft  manufactured  or  produced 
in  the  United  States  with  the  use  of  for- 
eign components  imported  under  tempo- 
rary importation  bond,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Finance 
with  an  amendment  on  page  4.  after 
line  7,  insert  a  new  section,  as  followa: 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  Section  813  of  the  Tfcrtff  Act  of 
1080  (19  U.S.C.  1313)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (h).  (1).  and  (J)  as  (1), 
(J),  and  (k),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (g)  the  foUowlng  new  sub- 
section: 

"{h>  Upon  the  exportation  of  Jet  aircraft 
engines  that  have  been  overhauled,  repaired, 
Tsbullt,  or  reconditioned  In  the  United  States 
with  the  use  of  Imported  merchandise.  In- 
cluding parts,  there  shall  be  refunded,  upon 
satisfactory  proof  that  such  Imported  mer- 
chandise has  been  so  used,  the  duties  which 
have  been  paid  thereon.  In  amounts  not  less 
than  •100." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  ex- 
ported on  or  after  the  date  of  the  exuu:tment 
of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


The  purpose  of  HA.  17068,  as  reported 
by,  the  committee.  Is  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  (TSU8)  to 
provide  for  a  partial  exemption  from  duty 
thereunder  for  returned  American  aircraft 
which  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  with  the  use  of  foreign  articles  which 
>7^ui  been  admitted  duty  free  under  bond. 
Under  the  bill  as  reported,  the  returned 
American  aircraft  would,  m  general,  be  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  equal  to  t±ie  amount  of  duty 
which  would  have  been  payable  on  the  for- 
eign articles  had  they  not  been  entered 
free  of  duty  under  bond. 

GENXKAL   STATXMKNT 

Under  present  customs  practice  articles 
produced  in  the  United  States  with  the  use 
of  foreign  articles  imported  under  bond  are 
excluded  from  entry  under  the  provisions  of 
Item  804.00  as  "American  goods  returnad." 
However,  articles  produced  In  the  United 
States  with  the  use  of  foreign  articles  and 
exported  with  the  benefit  of  drawback  may 
be  Imported  under  item  804.00  as  "American 
goods  returned"  upon  repayment  of  the  draw- 
back. 

The  committee  Is  Informed  that  in  the 
manufacture  of  aircraft  In  the  United  States, 
It  is  fairly  common  practice  to  use  some  ma- 
terials from  abroad.  Export  sales  of  aircraft 
produced  In  the  United  States  are  significant, 
and  normally,  the  duty  paid  on  the  foreign 
articles  used  In  the  manufacture  of  such  air- 
craft Is  subject  to  the  drawback  procedure 
under  which  96  percent  of  the  duty  Is  re- 
funded upon  export  of  the  completed  air- 
craft. In  some  Instances,  foreign  articles  for 
aircraft  are  entered  under  tariff  Item  664.06 
free  of  duty  under  bond.  Such  temporary 
duty-free  entry  arrangement  is  apparently 
preferred  by  some  manufacturers  since  no 
large  amount  of  capital  la  committed  to  duty 
payment  for  the  period  between  the  original 
entry  of  the  foreign  oomponent  and  the  draw- 
back of  the  duty  upon  eqf>ortatlon  of  the 
aircraft. 

Over  the  years  both  provlalons,  i.e.,  draw- 
back and  temporary  Importation  bond,  have 
been  used  with  re^)«ct  to  eliminating  the 
cost  of  U.S.  duty  on  foreign  articles  used  In 
the  domestic  manufacture  of  aircraft  which 
are  subsequently  sold  abroad.  Oompetltion  in 
the  sales  of  new  aircraft  in  world  markets  is 
rising.  Tour  committee  Is  Informed  that  very 
often  the  "trade-In"  allowance  for  old  air- 
craft is  an  In^Kirtant  factor  In  obtaining 


FILING  OP  CERTAIN  MANUPACTDR- 
ERS  CLAIMS  FOR  FLOOR  STOCKS 
REFUNDS  UNDER  THE  EXCISE 
TAX  REDUCTION  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HH.  17473)  to  extend  the  period  for 
filing  certain  manufacturers  claims  for 
floor  stocks  refunds  under  section  209(b) 
of  the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965. 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  after  line  2,  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion, as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Section  231  (d)  (11  of  the  Tax  He- 
form  Act  of  1989  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1870"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"January  1.1971". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLTNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  _^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  hill.  Insert  the  following; 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotwc 
of  RepresentaUves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  imposed  by  secUon  3001 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19B4  (re- 
lating to  the  estate  tax),  the  value  of  the 
taxable  estate  of  Martha  W.  Brtce.  who  died 
on  November  2,  196S,  shall  l>e  determined 
by  deducting  from  the  value  of  the  groeB 
wtate  of  the  said  Martha  W.  Brlce  (m  ad- 
dition to  any  other  deductions  and  exemp- 
tions allowed  by  port  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  n  of  such  Code)  an  amoimt  eqtial 
to  any  amounts  transferred,  prior  to  the  time 
prescribed  by  law  (including  any  extensions 
thereof)  for  the  filing  of  on  estate  tax  re- 
turn for  such  estate,  from  the  proceeds  of 
such  estate  to  a  charitable  use  spedfled  by 
item  HI  of  the  will  of  the  said  Martha  W. 
Brtce.  executed  on  Jtily  3.  1969." 

Mr.    ROLLINGS.    Mr.    President.    I 

should  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  at 
this  point.  The  substance  of  this  amend- 
ment was  considered  by  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  A  letter  received  by  my  col- 
league (Mr.  THURiioiTO)  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  states  they  have 
no  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  this 
blU. 

The  amendment  I  have  Introduced 
with  my  colleague  Sooator  Thttmcoito 
would  enable  the  University  of  South 
Carolina  to  receive  a  gift  of  approxi- 
mat^  $5  million,  which  would  be  the 
largest  single  donation  ever  to  be  received 
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by  that  school.  The  gift  would  be  made 
pursuant  to  the  will  of  Martha  W.  Brioe 
of  Sumter,  S.C.  who  died  November  2, 
1969.  The  will,  unfortunately,  was  im- 
properly drawn  and  due  to  a  technicality 
In  the  Federal  estate  tax  regulation  the 
executors  of  the  estate  are  prohibited 
from  fully  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the 
testatrix. 

By  the  language  of  the  will  it  is  clear 
that  the  true  Intent  of  Martha  Brice 
would  be  served  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  since  her  intent  was  to  make 
a  generous  donation  to  the  University  of 
South  Carolina.  This  intent  is  circum- 
vented by  section  20.2055-2(b>  of  the  es- 
tate tax  regulations.  I  agree  that  our 
laws  should  be  fair  and  be  uniformly 
applied  but  I  also  believe  our  system  of 
government  should  be  flexible  so  that 
injustice  will  not  result  by  stoic  adher- 
ence to  our  laws.  By  this  leglalati(»i  we 
can  prevent  a  grave  inequity  from  re- 
sulting. 

Such  a  gift  to  an  institution  of  higher 
learning  is  always  welcomed.  This  fact 
is  especially  true  today  when  educational 
resources  are  stretching  every  dollar  to 
meet  current  demands.  The  University 
of  South  Carolina  is  no  exception  to  this 
unfortunate  circumstance.  Consequent- 
ly, by  the  passage  of  this  amendment  we 
not  only  prevent  an  injustice  but  insure 
that  a  substantial  gift  will  be  directed 
for  capital  needs  of  a  university. 

So  that  there  will  be  full  disclosure  of 
the  situation.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
dated  March  10.  1970.  from  Lester  H. 
Wallace,  chief,  estate  and  gift  tax  branch 


my  hiubuul  I  now  deelre  to  Include  bl«  nmme 
In  such  memorial.  At  Che  preeent  time  X  am 
undecided  on  such  memorlaj  uul  intend  In 
the  future  to  either  redr&f t  this  WlU  or  coAke 
ft  CodlcU  thereto,  but  in  the  absence  at  euch 
I  direct  my  tvo  nephews,  the  beneOclArles  of 
thlB  WlU,  to  erect  some  suitable  building  or 
structure  to  be  known  ae  The  Wtlllaaxie-Brlce 
Memorial  Building,  VPlng.  Homo,  or  whatever 
DAture  the  structure  might  take,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  later  epecUlc  instruoUons 
from  me.  I  leave  the  type  and  size  of  such 
memorial  to  the  discretion  of  my  two 
nephews,  with  the  direction  that  the  same 
be  for  benefit  of  the  Trinity  Methodist 
Church  of  Sumter,  the  Epworth  Orphamge 
or  the  nnlverslty  of  South  Carolina,  c»-  dl- 
Tided  m  any  manner  between  the  three. 

The  cost  of  said  structure  or  structures 
shall  be  paid  for  out  of  my  estate  and  I 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  my  two  nephews 
the  amount  to  be  expended  for  thi&  purpose. 
but  the  same  shall  not  be  less  than  the  sum 
of  One  Million  (91.000,000.00)  Dollars. 

In  Item  IV  and  Item  V  of  the  will  the  de> 
cedent  provides  for  her  burial  and  nominates 
her  two  nephews  03  executors. 

Section  30S5{a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  provides  that  an  estate  tax 
charitable  deduction  is  allowable  for  "the 
fljnount  of  all  bequests,  legacies,  devises,  or 
transfers"  to  a  trustee  If  the  contribution  is 
to  be  used  by  the  trustee  for  charitable  pur- 
poses. Under  this  section  "the  amount"  of 
oil  bequests,  l^acles.  devises,  or  transfers 
Includes  an  mterest  which  foils  mto  any  vucb 
bequest,  legacy,  devise,  or  transfer  as  a  re- 
sult of  on  Irrevocable  disclaimer  of  a  be- 
quest, legacy,  devise,  tronsfer  or  power.  If 
the  disclaimer  Is  made  before  the  due  date 
for  filing  the  e«tate  tax  return. 

It  appears  from  the  Information  you  have 
submitted  that  a  structure  or  building  to  be 
used  by  either  the  church,  the  orpihaaage,  or 


nf  f>,n  Tnfa.^^i  o-  ~n~~' , ""      the  unlverstty  would  be  considered  to  be  a 

of  the  jtaternal  Revenue  Service,  to  Sig-  charitable  pipose  wlthm  the  meaning  of 
mund  W.  Stoudenmire,  CPA  of  Sumter,  section  aoMfa).  The  extent  of  the  allow- 
S.C^.  and  the  will  of  Martha  W.  Brlce.  ance  of  the  charitable  deduction  in  this  case 

turns  on  the  questions  as  to  (A)  what  ore 
the  duties  and  powers  of  the  two  nephews 
as  trustees  and  (B)  whether  any  amoont  la 
excess  of  the  one  mUllon  dollar  specific  be- 
quest con  be  treated  as  a  disclaimed  be- 
quest that  wUl  fall  into  a  charitable  bequest. 
Tour  mqulry  about  the  extent  to  which  the 
executors  may  deviate  from  the  direction  to 
erect  a  building  or  structure  would  be  an- 
swered by  a  reference  to  state  law.  We  ■hall 
first  consider  the  extent  of  the  allowance  of 
the  deduction. 

I.    ALLOWaMCX   or   THX   CHAArrABLE    DKDDCnON 

A.  FUtuciary  duties  and  powers 
There  is  an  apparent  Inconsistency  be- 
tween Item  n  and  Items  III  and  IV  of  the 
decedent's  will.  Item  n  purports  to  give  the 
nephews  a  "fee  simple,"  or  unqualified,  In- 
terest In  oil  of  the  residue.  However,  Item 
in  directs  the  nephews  to  expend  not  less 
than  one  mllUon  dollars  out  of  the  estate. 
Item  IV  directs  the  payment  of  burial  ex- 
penses. A  general  rule  of  will  construction  is 
that  where  two  clauses  or  gifts  in  a  will  are 
mconststent  or  irreconcilable,  the  last  pre- 
vails. AtUnaon,  Law  of  WIUs.  eactloin  146 
(1953).  The  South  Carolina  Supreme  Court 
has  held  that  the  residuary  estate  may  be 
mode  subject  to  satisfaction  of  a  subse- 
quently described  bequest  If  It  is  apparent 
that  the  testator  mtended  for  that  bequest 
to  be  paid.  Bank  of  Florence  v.  Gregg,  34 
8.  E.  S4  (S.  C.  1806) .  Thus,  Item  m  and  Item 
IV  may  be  token  to  modify  Item  H  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  apparent  Inconsistency. 

The  net  effect  of  ITEBAS  U.  and  m  U  to 
require  the  nephevre  to  pay  not  lees  than 
one  million  dollars  to  the  prescribed  chari- 
table use  and  to  give  them  the  choice  ot 
diverting  the  balance  of  the  residuary  estate 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

LNTXBKAI.  RXVCNUX  SlBVICB. 

Waahington.  DC.  March  10.  1970. 
in  re  Bitate  of  Martha  W.  Brloe. 
Mr.  8uMTnn>  W.  SrocDEznczBx, 

Certified  Public  Accountant, 
Sumter,  S.C. 

DxAs  Ma.  STom>EMMnix:  This  is  to  reply  to 
your  letter  of  January  30.  1970,  In  which  you 
request  a  Federal  estate  tax  ruling  for  the 
obove-oaptloned  decedents'  estate.  Tour  re- 
quest concerns  the  allowance  of  a  charitable 
deduction  under  ITEM  in  of  the  decedent's 
will. 

SpectflcoUy.  you  oak  (1)  whether  the  chari- 
table deduction  can  exceed  11,000,000.00  in 
this  case  and  (2)  whetiier  the  executors  must 
literally  "erect"  a  building  «-  structure  In 
order  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  any 
charitable  deduction.  In  order  to  answer 
these  questions  It  Is  necessary  to  consider 
the  decedent's  will  in  the  context  of  the  state 
law  and  the  Federal  estate  tax  law. 

The  decedenfe  will  was  executed  approxi- 
mately four  months  prior  to  her  death.. 
ITEM  I  of  her  will  directs  the  prompt  pay- 
ment of  her  debts.  In  ITEM  IT  of  the  will  the 
decedent  deviees  and  bequeaths  "all  of  the 
rest,  residue  and  remainder"  of  the  eetate 
to  her  nephews.  Thomas  w.  Edwards  and 
PhlJlp  L.  Edwards,  "in  equal  shares  and  pro- 
portions. In  fee  simple."  She  provides  for  the 
children  of  tJie  nephews  to  take  shares  by 
repreeentatlon  in  the  e'vent  ttiat  either  or 
both  of  the  nephews  should  predecease  the 
testatrU.  ITEM  IH  of  the  will  provides: 

For  quite  sometime  Z  have  desired  to  pro- 
vide some  suitable  memorial  In  mMnory  of 
the  WlUlams  family  sAd  smce  the  death  ol 


to  the  charitable  use  or  to  their  own  non- 
chantable  use.  Section  ao.305&-a(b)  of  the 
Estate  Tax  Regulations  states  In  part: 

If  the  legatee,  devisee,  donee,  or  trustee 
Is  empowered  to  divert  the  property  or  fund, 
to  whole  or  m  port,  to  a  use  or  purpose  which 
would  have  rendered  It,  to  the  extent  that 
It  Is  subject  to  such  power,  not  deductible 
had  It  been  directly  so  bequeathed,  devised, 
or  given  by  the  decedent,  the  deduction  will 
be  limited  to  that  portion.  If  any,  of  the  prop- 
erty  or  fund  which  Is  exempt  from  an  exer- 
cise of  the  power.  •  •  • 

This  limitation  upon  the  charitable  deduc- 
tion has  been  applied  In  several  court  casM. 
The  will  In  Norrta  v.  CommUsioner,  134  p 
ad  796  (7th  Clr.  1943).  directed  the  trustees 
to  pay  a  sum  "Dot  exceeding"  as.OOO.OO  to  a 
charitable  organization.  After  payment  of 
the  Initial  »5.000.00  sum  the  trustees  were 
empowered  to  pay  to  other  charities  such 
additional  available  sums  as  the  trustees 
deemed  best.  The  court  disallowed  the  chari- 
table deduction  in  Non-ia,  holding  that  the 
legacy  to  the  named  charitable  organization 
was  "absolute  and  mandatory,  but  for  no 
more  than  one  cent."  See  also  Ftrat  Trutt 
Company  of  St.  Paul  State  Bank  v.  Reynolda 
137  P.  ad  CIS  (8th  Clr.  IMS) ;  and  MissUaippi 
Valley  Trust  Company  v.  CommtuUmer.  72 
F.  3d  197  {8th  Clr.  1934).  oert.  den.  393  VA. 
604.  rehearing  den.  393  U.S.  631.  These  latter 
two  cases  also  hold  that  no  charitable  de- 
duction Is  allowable  for  an  mterest  that  u 
conditioned  upon  the  discretion  of  an  In- 
dividual. 

The  charitable  bequest  In  the  wlU  at 
Martha  Brlce  Is  mandatory,  but  for  no  more 
than  one  mllUon  dollars.  Her  wUI  "directs" 
the  nephews  to  erect  a  building  or  structuze 
with  the  qualiflcaUon  that  the  cost  "shall" 
be  paid  for  out  of  the  estate  and  that  the 
amount  expended  "shall  not"  be  less  than 
one  million  dollars.  The  nephews  have  the 
discretion  or  power  to  divert  the  balance  of 
the  residuary  estate  in  excess  of  one  million 
dollars  to  their  own  (nondeductible)  use. 
Thus,  under  the  terms  of  the  Instrument 
only  the  minimum  one  million  dollar  fund 
Is  exempt  from  the  nephews'  power  to  divert 
the  residue  to  a  nonchorltable  use.  Even  If 
the  nephews,  acting  as  fiduciaries,  were  to  ex- 
pend sxmis  In  exceM  of  one  million  doUazs 
for  the  charitable  purpose,  no  estate  tax 
charitable  deduction  would  be  allowable  for 
such  I 


Even  if  the  ITEM  ni  gift  to  charity  ware 
treated  as  a  residuary  bequest  (which  It 
would  not  be),  a  disclaimer  by  the  nephews 
would  not  enhance  the  chajiuble  bequest. 
The  disclaimed  residuary  interest  would  pass 
to  the  children  of  the  nephews  (or  to  the  In- 
testate heirs  of  the  deoedent  If  the  children 
also  disclaimed).  Bee  67  Am.  Jut.  Wills,  sec- 
tion 1573  (1948).  which  states  that  gener- 
ally, a  testamentary  gift  which  is  renounced 
by  the  donee  is  regarded  as  a  lapsed  bequest 
or  devise  for  purposes  of  determining  the 
devolution  of  the  property  covered  thereby 
with  the  result  that  a  disclaimed  residue  will 
pass  under  the  express  provisions  for  Its  al- 
ternative devolution  under  the  will,  or  as 
Intestate  estate  In  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  lapsed  gifts  generally.  See  also  Torre 
V.  ChestntU.  156  8 J.  006  (S.C.  1031),  where  a 
lapsed  bequest  under  a  residuary  clause  was 
he-Id  to  become  Intestate  property  distribut- 
able to  heirs  and  not  to  pass  to  other  resid- 
uary legatees.  In  Torre  the  South  Caro- 
lina Supreme  Court  dted  with  approval  coses 
from  several  Jurisdictions.  These  cases  held 
that  where  a  resldxiary  legacy  Is  not  to  a 
class,  but  la  to  persons  by  name,  the  lapse  of 
one  of  the  residuary  mterests  will  fall  to  the 
Intestate  heirs  rather  than  to  the  remaining 
named  residuary  legatees.  Note  that  the  re- 
jection of  a  testamentary  mterest  by  on  in- 
testate heirs  Is  treated  as  a  release  and  not  as 
a  disclaimer.  Hardenbergh  r.  Comfnlsttoner^ 
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TlJa.  836. 

Btnoe  the  residuary  bequest  In  Martha 
Brloe'a  will  was  not  simply  to  a  class  Buch 
u  "all  of  my  nephew*"  but  waa  to  deotgnated 
pejeons  "Thomas  w.  Edwards  and  Philip  I^ 
Edwards."  their  Interests  would  not  fall  to 
the  benefit  of  any  remaining  residuary 
legateea.  Thus,  even  If  the  charitable  bequest 
oonld  be  characterized  as  a  residuary  be- 
quest. It  would  not  be  enhanced  by  the  fail- 
ure of  any  other  residuary  interests.  It  fol- 
lows that  a  renunciation  or  disclaimer  of  tbe 
nephews'  residuary  interest  would  cause  their 
interest  to  fall  to  the  children  of  the  nephews, 
who  are  provided  to  take  the  residue  In  the 
event  of  lapse,  or  to  the  Intestate  heirs  of 
the  decedent  Martha  Brloe.  Whether  a  dis- 
claimer caused  the  residue  to  pass  to  the 
heirs  of  Martha  Brlce  or  to  the  children  of 
the  nephews,  charity's  Interest  would  not  be 
increased  by  any  disclaimer.  Accordingly,  the 
charitable  deduction  for  the  estate  must  be 
limited  to  one  million  dollars. 

u.  nrvuTxoK  vaoM  utekal  nxxxcnoNa 
Tour  second  question  is  whether  the  charl- 
Ukble  deduction  would  be  Jeopardised  by  a 
dsviatloii  from  the  provision  In  the  will  that 
directs  the  executors  to  "erect"  a  building  or 
etnicturc.  The  charitable  deduction  for  one 
million  dollars  would  not  bo  disallowed  In 
this  cose  merely  tMcause  the  funds  were  de- 
voted to  paying  of  an  indebtedness  on  a 
building,  rather  than  erecting  a  building.  The 
deduction  would  be  allowable  so  long  as  the 
Indebted  building  is  charitable  m  nature  in 
ooeord  with  the  decedent's  purpose  m  the 
wUl. 

In  this  connection,  see  Harter  v.  Johnson. 
116  8  E.  ai7  (S.C.  1033),  where  the  executors 
under  the  will  were  given  discretion  to  carry 
out  occordmg  to  their  best  Judgment  a  pro- 
vlftlOQ  setting  aside  the  residue  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing,  building,  and  equipping 
a  public  hospital.  The  argument  was  made 
Chat  the  decedent's  objective  appeared  Im- 
practical under  the  circumstances.  The  ooiut 
held  that  the  decedent's  charitable  mtent 
should  nevertheless  be  fulfilled  without  the 
application  of  cy  pres.  The  court  hod  deter- 
mined that  the  charitable  nature  of  the  be- 
quest was  oerts^n  and  that  the  trustees  had 
ample  power  to  fulfill  the  stated  purpose. 
T^e  court  noted  that  other  trustees  could  be 
appointed  la  the  event  that  executors  should 
die,  refuse  to  act,  or  for  any  other  reason  fall 
to  execute  the  tnist. 

The  charitable  deduction  Is  allowed  m  cases 
luch  as  these  In  reliance  on  the  mandatory 
terms  In  the  will  which  provide  the  assurance 
that  the  state  courts  will  not  permit  the  be- 
quest to  pass  to  nonchorltable  recipients. 
Consequently,  It  Lb  not  necessary  to  predict 
which  charitable  purpose  the  fund  is  uJU- 
mately  to  be  appUed  to.  so  long  as  the  state 
court  can  be  expiected  to  restrict  the  executor 
to  choices  that  ore  charitable. 

It  Is  Important  that  you  attaOh  a  copy  of 
this  letter  to  the  return  to  be  filed  for  the 
•state.  An  extra  copy  la  enclosed  for  that 
purpooe. 

Very  truly  yours, 

I«Bm  H.  WUit^cs. 
Chief,  Estate  and  Oift  Tax  Branch. 


Wxu.  or  Maxtha  \ 

drsTX  or  South  Cakolxka, 
County  of  Svmter: 

1,  Martha  W.  Brloe.  of  the  County  and 
State  aforeeald,  bemg  of  sound  and  dlapcelng 
mmd  and  memory,  do  hereby  make,  publloh 
and  declare  this  Instrument  to  be  and  con- 
tain my  Last  Will  and  Testament,  hereby  ex- 
pressly revoking  any  former  Wills  heretofore 
mode  by  me  at  any  time. 

I  direct  that  aU  of  my  Just  debts  be  paid 
OS  eoon  after  my  decease  as  may  be  prae- 
tlcable. 


xmc  n 

AU  the  rest,  residue  and  remainder  of  my 
property,  both  real  and  personal,  of  whatao- 
ever  kind  and  wheresoever  situate,  I  give, 
devise  and  bequeath  unto  my  nephews, 
Thomas  W.  Edwards  and  Philip  L.  Edwards, 
In  equjkl  shares  and  proportions,  in  fee  sim- 
ple. Should  either  the  sold  Thomas  W.  Ed- 
wards or  Philip  L.  Edwards  pre-deoeose  me, 
his  child  or  chUdien  shall  take  and  repre- 
sent hlB  ahare. 

ITSK    XXZ 

Tor  quite  aometime  I  have  desired  to  pro- 
vide some  suitable  memorlol  m  memory  of 
the  Williams  family  and  since  the  death  of 
my  husband  I  now  desire  to  include  bla 
nouM  m  such  memorial.  At  tbe  present  time 
I  am  undecided  on  such  memorial  and  m- 
tend  In  the  future  to  either  redraft  this 
Will  or  moke  a  Codicil  thereto,  but  in  the 
abaenoe  of  such  I  direct  my  two  nephewa. 
the  beneficlarlee  of  this  Will,  to  erect  some 
auitable  building  or  structure  to  be  known 
OS  Tbe  WlUlams-Bnce  Memorial  Building, 
Wing  Home,  or  whatever  netxire  the  struc- 
ture might  take,  and  in  the  absence  of  any 
later  specific  instructions  from  me,  I  leave 
the  type  and  size  of  such  memorial  to  the 
discretion  of  my  two  nephews,  with  the  direc- 
tion that  the  some  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  of  Sumter,  the 
Epworth  Orphanage  or  the  University  of 
South  Carolina,  or  divided  In  any  manner 
between  the  three. 

The  cost  of  sold  structtu^  or  struoturea 
shall  be  pold  for  out  of  my  estate  and  I 
leave  to  the  discretion  of  my  two  nephews 
the  amount  to  be  expended  for  this  purpose, 
but  tbe  same  shall  not  be  less  than  the  siim 
of  One  Million  (61,000.000.00)  Dollars. 
imc  XV 

I  direct  my  Executors  to  erect  on  my 
cemetery  lot,  or  on  aome  other  suitable  lot 
in  Sumter  Cemetery,  a  matiaoleum  for  tbe 
mterment  of  myself  and  my  late  husband. 
I  desire  such  mausoleum  to  be  a  handsome 
structure,  but  I  leave  the  size  and  coat  of 
same  to  the  discretion  of  my  sold  Bxeoutora. 

ZTEU   T 

I  hereby  nominate,  constitute  and  appomt 
my  two  nephews.  Thomas  W.  Edwards  and 
Philip  L.  Edwards,  or  the  Burvlvor  of  them, 
to  be  Executors  of  this  my  Lost  WlU  and 
Testament,  without  bond,  and  I  hereby  give 
and  grant  unto  tbem,  as  such  Executors  fuU 
power  and  outhorlty  to  sell,  convey  and  de- 
liver oU  or  any  part  of  my  estate,  at  sucb 
timee,  and  from  time  to  time,  and  at  such 
prices  and  on  such  terms  as  they  may  deem 
desirable  and  for  the  beet  intereota  of  my 
eetate. 

In  wltneea  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  ast 
my  hand  and  aeol  ttils  3rd  day  of  July,  AJD^ 
1969. 

Maxtra  W.  Baicx. 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by 
the  Teatatrlx,  Martha  W.  Brlce.  to  be  and 
contain  her  Last  Will  and  Testlment,  In  our 
presence,  who,  in  her  presence,  and  m  the 
presence  of  each  other,  and  at  her  requaet, 
hove  hereunto  subacrlbed  our  names  as  wiu 
nesses  thereto. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
pcusage  of  tbe  pending  amendment.  It 
was  originally  Introduced  as  8.  3S54 
and  approved  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

This  legislation  will  make  It  pooalble 
for  the  University  of  South  Carolina  to 
receive  a  bequest  of  approximately  $5 
million,  an  amount  whi(di  represents  the 
largest  single  gift  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  over- 
emphasize what  this  money  will  mean  to 
this  old  and  respected  Institution. 


Mr.  President,  this  legislative  route  is 
necessary  because  of  a  technicality  tn 
the  estate  tax  law  and  its  appUcatkm 
to  the  will  which  provides  for  the  gener- 
ous gift.  It  is  clear  from  the  will  of  the 
decedent  that  she  intended  to  leave  a 
very  substantial  amount  of  money  to  the 
university,  and  it  la  most  unfortunate 
that  technicalities  have  so  far  prevented 
this  from  being  accomplished. 

It  Is  becatue  this  tmusual  situation, 
Mr.  President,  Uiat  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  I,  have  introduced  tba 
pending  corrective  measure. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that,  although 
the  Treasury  Department  normally  op- 
poses bills  of  a  special  nature  such  as 
this,  they  do  not  oppose  our  amendment. 
Treasury  has  carefully  reviewed  the  facts 
surrounding  this  situation,  and  feels 
that  only  by  means  of  spedal  legislation 
can  the  true  Intent  of  the  testator  be 
Implemented. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  the  Senate  wlU 
adoipt  our  amendment  as  soon  as  possible 
so  that  final  congressional  action  may 
be  taken  before  adjournment  of  the  91flt 
Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  I  received  from  Mr. 
John  8.  Nolan,  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
dated  December  16.  1970,  follow  these 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoiid. 
as  follows: 

Tm  Dbpa»t»ckht  of  the  TxessuaT. 
Washington,  D.C..  December  16. 1970. 
Hon.  SraoM  THuoKom, 
U.S.  Senate^ 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dxu  SKNSToa  TRmtifoin>:  Tou  have  t^ 
quested  a  statement  of  the  position  ol  the 
Treasury  Department  on  8.  3S54,  a  bill  for 
the  relief  of  the  estate  of  M&rtho  W.  Brloa. 
Mrs.  Brlce  died  on  November  a.  1M9.  laav- 
Ing  a  taxable  estate  for  federal  estate  tax 
piirposes  after  payment  of  debts  and  admin- 
istration eipenees  of  approximately  aiS^OO,- 
000.  The  wUl  provided  that  not  leas  than  %\ 
million  was  to  be  given  to  three  chorltlea. 
one  of  which  was  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  It  appears  that  at  the  time  of  Mrs. 
Brloe's  death  It  was  the  understanding  oT  her 
two  nephews,  who  are  the  other  benaflclsrles 
of  the  estate,  that  a  oodlcll  to  the  wiu  was 
anticipated  m  which  a  larger  charitable  gift 
would  have  been  provided  to  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  Tlie  gift  Is  to  be  used  for 
btUlding  construction  on  Lbe  campus  and  a 
gift  of  ai  million  WlU  not  be  large  enough  to 
provide  the  fociUty  contemplated.  Thjb  belra 
now  prcpose  to  ■ubatontlaUy  Increase  tbe 
cb&rlUble  gift  to  the  Umverslty  and  seek  to 
treat  tbe  larger  amount  as  a  charitable  coa- 
Ulbutlon  deductible  for  federal  estate  tax 
purposes.  The  bill  would  In  effect  allow  a 
deduction  for  the  amount  actually  distrib- 
uted from  the  estate  to  the  University. 

This  matter  was  brought  up  In  Executlv* 
Session  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
on  Friday,  December  11,  1070.  At  that  time 
I  was  imawore  of  the  facte  and  reported  to 
the  OomnUttee  that  In  tJia  absence  oT  mot* 
Information  I  opposed  the  bill  on  behalf  of 
the  Adznl lustration-  Upon  f\irther  review  of 
the  facts  set  forth  above,  particularly  tbe 
fact  that  the  omoimt  In  question  will  be 
used  solely  for  charitable  or  educational  pur- 
poses m  accordance  wltb  what  appeon  to 
have  been  tbe  actual  mtent  of  Mrs.  Brlce. 
the  Treasury  D^artment  haa  changed  tta 
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poeltion.  The  Treasury  Department  does  not 
oppose  the  enactment  of  thla  bill. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

JOUK   8.   NOLAK. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  aerreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  THDRMOND.  Is  this  amendment 
agreed  to,  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fdl- 
BRioHT).  The  amendment  Is  agreed  to, 
and  I  was  just  about  to  say  the  bill  if 
passed. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  opposed  to  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  clear  that  it  represents  noth- 
ing more  than  an  attempt  to  divert  tax 
money — perhaps  In  excess  of  $3  mil- 
lion— from  the  UJS.  Government  to  a 
particular  university.  This  would  be  ac- 
complished by  pei-mitting  the  estate  of 
the  decedent  to  claim  a  charitable  de- 
duction of  $3  million  even  though  the 
decedent's  wUl  obligates  the  estate  for 
a  charitable  gift  of  $1  million. 

In  this  regard,  we  should  not  be  de- 
ceived by  any  suggestion  that  this  pro- 
posal is  designed  to  correct  a  technical 
defect  in  a  decedent's  will  or  to  adjust 
a  tax  inequity.  On  the  contrary,  the  will 
Jn  this  case  is  perfectly  clear.  It  pro- 
vides for  charitable  contributions  in 
excess  of  $1  million  but  only  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  executors.  And  while  in- 
creasing a  charitable  gift  from  tl 
to  SS  million  may  look  Uke  a  worth- 
while project,  the  significant  fact  with 
respect  to  tax  equity  is  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  treats  all  taxpayers  alike 
in  these  circumstances  and  does  not  per- 
mit a  charitable  deduction  based  on  mere 
discretion.  The  proposed  amendment 
seeks  to  override  the  statute  and.  in  ef- 
fect, to  appropriate  tax  moneys  due  the 
United  States  to  a  favored  donee  but 
only  in  this  one  case.  Other  estates  would 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  make  gifts 
after  the  decedent's  death  and  receive 
an  estate  tax  deduction. 

The  enactment  of  this  proposal  would 
result  in  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  decedent's  taxable  estate  subject  to 
tax  by  the  amount  of  a  charitable  contri- 
bution not  otherwise  allowable.  Thus,  the 
taxable  estate  would  be  reduced  by  $4 
million,  and  if  the  estate  was  subject  to 
the  maximum  tax  rate,  then  77  percent 
of  that  amount  need  not  be  paid  in  taxes 
to  the  Government.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  actual  rate  is  not  far  from 
this  77  percent.  Consequently,  in  such 
a  case,  something  like  $3  mlUion  would 
be  diverted  from  the  Treasury  to  a 
privileged  charitable  donee.  When  the 
Government  has  such  a  great  need  for 
funds  to  support  needed  programs,  can 
we  aHord  such  generosity  without  com- 
paring the  need  of  this  institution  with 
other  needs  before  us? 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  vote  against 
this  amendment.  The  worst  aspect  of  it 


is  the  precedent  it  would  set  for  other 
special  legislation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  amendment 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Mn.i.£R's  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  tbe  end  of  the  blU  add  the  fouowlng 
new  section : 

"(a)  Section  56  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relaUng  to  Imposition  of  mini- 
mum ta.x  for  tax  preferences)  la  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
tbe  following: 

■"(2)  the  sum  of — 

"(A)  tbe  taxes  Imposed  by  thla  chapter 
for  the  taxable  year  (computed  without  re- 
garti  to  this  part  and  without  regard  to  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  sections  531  and  641)  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  tbe  credits  allowable 
under — 

"{D  section  33    (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 

"'(U)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
Income ) ,  and 

"■(Ul)  section  38  (relating  to  mvestment 
credit) ;  and 

"  '(B)  the  tax  carry  backs  and  carry  overs 
to  tbe  taxable  years.';  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  of  such  section 
tbe  following  new  subsection: 

'"(c)  Tax  CsasT  Backs  AMD  CslST  Ovxss. — 
If  for  any  taxable  year — 

"■(I)  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter 
(computed  without  regard  to  this  part  and 
without  regard  to  tbe  taxes  Imposed  by  sec- 
tions 631  and  641)  reduced  by  tbe  sum  of  the 
credits  allowable  under — 

"'(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit), 

"(B)  section  37  (relatlnf  to  nrtlrament 
Income) ,  and 

"'(C)  section  38  (relating  to  Inveetmsnt 
credit) ,  exceed 

**  *(3)  the  sum  of  tbe  items  of  tax  pref- 
erence In  excess  of  830,000, 
then  tbe  excess  of  tbe  taxea  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  over  the  sum  described  In 
paragraph  (3)  shall  be  a  tax  carry  back  to 
each  of  tbe  3  taxable  years  preceding  sucb 
year  and  a  tax  carry  over  to  each  of  the  6 
taxable  years  following  such  year,  except  that 
such  excess  may  not  be  a  carry  back  to 
any  taxable  year  ending  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 81, 1969.  The  entire  amount  of  tbe  excess 
for  a  taxable  year  shall  be  carried  to  the 
earliest  of  tbe  taxable  years  to  which  such 
excess  may  be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of 
the  other  taxable  years  to  tbe  extent  that 
such  excess  is  not  used  to  reduce  the  amount 
subject  to  tax  under  subsection  (a)  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  excess  may  be 
carried.' 

"(b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1969.  In  the  case  of  a 
taxable  year  beginning  m  1969  and  ending  In 
1970.  the  excess  referred  to  In  section  B6(c) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as 
added  by  subsection  (a) )  shall  be  an  amount 
equal  to  the  excess  determined  under  such 
section  (without  regard  to  the  sentence) 
multiplied  by  a  fraction — 

"  ( 1 )  the  numerator  of  whicb  Is  the  num- 
ber of  days  In  the  taxable  year  occiirnng 
after  December  31.  1969.  and 

"(2)  the  denominator  of  which  is  the 
number  of  days  m  tbe  entire  taxable  year." 


December  18,  1970 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  au, 
thorlzed  to  state  that  this  amendment, 
which  is  not  the  one  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  just  referred  to,  has  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Finance  Committee.  Its 
purpose  is  to  cure  a  defect  which  exists 
in  the  minimum  income  tax  law  which 

we  attached  to  the  Revenue  Act  of  1969 

a  defect  recognized  by  all  conferees  dur- 
ing the  conference,  but  which  un- 
fortunately could  not  be  cured,  because 
curative  language  was  not  before  the 
conference. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  an 
Illustration  of  the  defect  to  which  I  refer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  illustra- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRO,  as  follows: 

The  defect  can  be  Illustrated  as  follows: 


Tax  prftt«f«nc«  ilMts(ovcr  (30,000) 

Income  tax 

Mininum  tax  base... 


sioo        (Ha 

lU  100 

0  100 


Under  present  law.  as  lllnstntsd  Sibove,  s 
taxpayer  would  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
excess  of  $50  of  his  tax  over  tax  preferences 
In  year  1.  Thla  distorts  the  theory  of  tbs 
Mlnlroum  Income  tax,  which  la  calculated  to 
pick  up  tax  lost  due  to  an  excess  of  tax 
preferences  over  Income  tax. 

Tbe  defect  can  be  substantlaUy  cured  by 
permitting  a  carry  over  (and  carry  back  In 
apprtiprlate  situations)  of  the  excess  of  the 
Income  tax  over  tax  preferences  tbus 


Vearl 

rear  2 

Tax  preference  items  (over  $30,000). . . 

Incxwietix 

Exceaa  ol  taxes 

Minimum  tax  beie.    . 

SIOO 
ISO 

so 

0 
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100 
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50 

Because  of  the  carry  over,  tbe  Mtnimum 
Tax  base  In  year  a  would  be  $50  Instead  of 
•100.  as  required  by  tbs  present  law. 

Mr.  MTT.TiFR.  Mr.  President,  the  cure 
for  the  defect  which  this  amendment 
provides  is  to  permit  a  carryback  for  3 
years  and  a  carryover  for  5  years  of  the 
excess  of  the  taxea  over  the  tax  prefer- 
ences considered,  so  that  those  mdlvld- 
uals  and  businesses  which  have  Irregular 
income  from  one  year  to  the  next  will 
not  be  discriminated  against,  as  against 
those  businesses  and  individuals  which 
have  a  level  amoimt  of  tax  preferences 
and  taxes. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  any  com- 
ments by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee,  who  is  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  com- 
mittee discussed  this  amendment  and 
agreed  that  it  should  be  offered  on  some 
appropriate  bill  on  the  floor,  and  that 
the  committee  would  support  it.  The 
Senator  was  the  author  of  the  minimum 
income  tax  measure  which  the  Senate 
passed  as  an  amendment  to  the  tax  re- 
form bill  last  year;  and  in  the  Senate- 
House  conference  committee,  the  Sena- 
tor himself  pointed  out  that  his  own 
amendment  should  be  amended  so  that 
if  a  person  paid  a  very  high  tax  in  one 
yrar  and  had  been  subject  to  the  min- 
imum income  tax  the  following  year,  be- 
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eiaise  his  olrcumstances  were  such  that 
be  bad  paid  a  great  tax  In  one  year  and 
owed  very  little  the  next,  that  he  should 
have  the  advantage  of  averaglns  for  the 
purposes  ol  a  minimum  income  tax. 

The  conferees  agreed  that  that  was 
right,  but  they  felt  It  would  have  to  be 
done  later,  because  it  was  not  in  confer- 
ence between  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
tbe  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
understands  the  problem,  and  he  agrees. 
I  believe,  that  this  matter  should  be  cor- 
rected. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 


The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  extend  the  period  for  filing 
certain  manufacturers  claims  for  floor 
stocks  refunds  under  section  209(b)  of 
the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1065. 
and  for  other  purposes." 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  (consent  that  the  Senate  now 

proceed  to  tiie  consideration  of  Calendar 

No.  1482,  Hit.  16506. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 

Objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


INCOME    TAX    EXEMPTION    OF 
CEMETERY  CORPORATIONS 

The  bill  iHJl.  16506)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  applicability  of  the  exemption  from 
income  taxation  of  cemetery  corpora- 
tions was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1470).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I.    STTUMABT 

H.R.  16506  would  extend  tbe  UJC*«xenq>t 
status  presently  granted  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  cemetery  corporations  which 
are  chartered  for  burial  purposes  to  cemetery 
corporations  which  operate  a  crematortxim. 
either  alone  or  la  conjunction  with  their 
burial  activlttos. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  Indicated 
that  It  bas  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
this  bill. 

n.   GSira&AI.   BTATZtaXNT 

Reasons  for  the  bill. — Present  law  provides 
tax-exempt  status  to  a  cemetery  corporation 
wblch  is  chartered  solely  for  burial  purpoaea 
If  it  Is  not  permitted  by  its  charter  to  engage 
In  any  business  not  necessarily  incident  to 
its  burial  purpoae  and  If  no  part  of  tb»  earn- 
ings of  the  corporation  benefits  any  private 
Individual. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  la  1060  ruled 
that  the  operation  of  a  crematorium  was  not 
necessarily  Incident  to  a  burla!  purpose  and 
thus  caused  an  exempt  cemetery  corporatloa 


operating  a  crematorium  to  loae  lu  tax-ex- 
empt status. 

Tbe  committee  agrees  with  the  House  that 
tbe  operation  of  a  crematorium  Is  of  tbe  same 

nature  as  the  activity  which  an  exempt  ceme- 
tery corporation  presently  is  permitted  to 
carry  on.  In  other  words,  human  bodies  may 
be  disposed  of  either  by  burial  or  by  crema- 
tion: these  are  merely  alternative  forms  of 
accomplishing  the  same  purpose.  It  Is  not 
appropriate  for  tbe  exempt  status  of  a  ceme- 
tery corporation  to  depend  upon  which  of 
these  methods  of  disposing  of  bodies  It 
utilizes.  A  cemetery  corporation  which  op- 
erates a  crematorium,  either  as  Its  only  ac- 
tivity or  in  conjunction  with  Its  burial  pur- 
poses, should  be  permitted  to  qualify  for 
tax-exempt  status  If  It  otherwise  aatlsflea  the 
requirements  for  exemption. 

In  1964,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  ruled 
that  the  establishment  and  operation  of  a 
mortua  -y  be  an  exempt  cemetery  corpora- 
tion was  not  a  business  necessarUy  incident 
to  the  burial  purposes  for  which  it  was 
organized  and  thus  would  cause  the  corpora- 
tion to  lose  Its  tax  exemption.  The  commit- 
tee, by  the  action  taken  In  this  bill,  mtendi 
no  implications  as  to  the  tax  status  of  ceme- 
tery companies  operating  mortuaries.  In  ad- 
dition, by  the  action  taken  In  this  bUl.  the 
committee  does  not  Intend  to  affect,  either 
favorably  or  adversely,  the  status  under  exist- 
ing law  of  any  other  activities  carried  on  by 
cemeteries,  other  than  the  operation  of  cre- 
matoriums. 

Explanation  of  bill. — ^Tbe  bUl  modifies  the 
tax  exemption  provided  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  for  cemetery  corporations  to 
bring  within  the  scope  of  the  exemption  cor- 
porations chartered  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  tbe  disposal  of  human  bodies  by  burial 
or  cremation.  Thus,  a  ccmeterj*  corporation 
Is  to  be  permitted  to  operate  a  crematorium 
(either  alone  or  In  conjunction  with  burial) 
and  qualify  for  tax-exempt  status. 

As  under  existing  law,  a  corporation  of  the 
type  specified  above  would  not  qualify  for 
tax-exempt  status  unless  It  Is  not  permitted 
to  engage  in  any  business  not  necessarily 
Incident  to  the  purpose  for  which  It  Is  created 
and  unless  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of 
the  corporation  Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  Individual. 

It  is  the  committee's  understanding  that 
cemetery  companies  which  qualify  under 
present  law  for  the  separate  exemption  pro- 
vided for  "cemetery  companies  owned  and 
operated  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  their 
members  or  wblch  are  not  operated  for 
profit"  may  presently  operate  crematoriums. 
In  view  of  this,  the  bUl  does  not  modify  the 
exemption  provided  for  these  cemetery  com- 
panies. 

The  amendment  made  by  the  bill  Is  to 
apply  to  taxable  3rears  ending  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  bm. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  report  of  the  cominlttee  of  oaoUit' 
ence  on  tbe  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bin  (HJl.  17765)  mating  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1071,  and  for  other  ptupoaea. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Lb  going  to 
seek  recognition,  and  I  want  to  protect 
his  rights.  He  was  to  talk  immediately 
upon  resumption  of  consideration  of  the 


bill,  but  I  do  not  know  where  he  is.  There- 
fore. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  HOL- 
LiNGS).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  oaXL  the  roll. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  what  la  the 
pending  business? 

The  PRBSIDtNG  OFFICER.  "Hie  MlOp- 
tlon  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  r^xurt,  which 
I  assume  will  be  ccraiing  down  sometime 
between  now  and  January  3,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday,  a  nmnber  of  questions 
concerning  the  supersonic  transport  were 
asked  of  me  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  WisconKln.  I  supplied  him.  with 
answers  in  my  question -and- answer 
period  to  many  of  the  questions.  The 
questions,  I  thought,  were  rather  te<di- 
nical.  I  assured  him.  as  the  Record  of  the 
day  before  yesterday  will  show,  that  th^ 
were  technical  and  that  I  would  secure 
from  the  Department  of  Transportation 
the  correct  answers  to  the  queetiMis  he 
posed.  Now  I  should  like  to  offer,  as  a 
response  to  those  questions,  the  answers 
supplied  to  me  by  the  Department  of 
Trtinsportatlon.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  them  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ANaWSKS    PSOM    THE    DCPAHTlCENT    OF 
TaAWBPOaXATION 

Question.  How  much  would  the  S210  mil- 
lion program  Increase  total  program  cost? 

Answer.  The  impact  of  the  reduction  of 
the  PT-71  requested  Rpproprlatlon  from  SSOO 
mlUlon  to  taiO  mimon  is  difficult  to  asseea  at 
this  time.  One  uncertainty  is  when,  and  in 
what  amounts,  additional  funds  may  be 
available  from  the  92nd  Oongresa  to  support 
the  program.  Without  an  Indication  of  the 
future  funds  that  might  be  available,  a 
definitive  statement  as  to  the  exact  impact 
of  the  reduction  cannot  be  determined  at 
this  itme. 

Uncertamtles  also  exist  as  to  what  tbe  re- 
sponse of  the  manxrfBCturers  will  be  to  the 
reduced  funding  levels,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
contractors, and  the  thousands  of  smaller 
companies  now  supporting  the  SST  proto- 
tyjMi  and  engine  programs.  It  is  possible  that 
because  of  financial  dlfllcultles  many  of  the 
smaller  companlee  may  have  to  terznlnata 
their  participation  In  the  SST  program. 

It  Is  alBO  possible  that  the  c<mir&cta  with 
the  prime  contractors  will  have  to  be  r^ 
negotiated  If  It  became  certain  that  the  total 
costs  of  the  manufacturers  wlU  be  signifi- 
cantly increased  as  a  result  of  the  reduced 
FTr-71  appropriation. 

Under  most  favorable  conditions  of  further 
ftindtng  and  contract  negotiations,  the  Im- 
pact on  cost  and  schedule  could  be  rela- 
tively Insignificant,  On  the  other  hand,  un- 
favorable events  could  result  In  a  program 
slippage  of  some  three  to  nine  months  and 
increased  costs  of  between  $60  to  S180  mil- 
lion. Again  Ic  must  be  noted  that  untU  actual 
negotiations  with  tbe  manufaoturers  ara 
completed  and  next  year's  funding  Is  known 
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It  Is  not  poeslble  to  aacartaln  specUlc  pro- 
gram Impacts  luaoclatcd  with  tbe  proposed 
•aio  mllUon  funding  level. 

For  the  above  mentioned  reasons.  It  Is 
obvious  that  It  Is  not  to  the  Government's 
best  Interest  to  publicise  specific  Impact  es- 
tlmatee  associated  with  the  funding  reduc- 
tion until  the  DOT  has  the  opportunity  to 
negotiate  further  with  the  manufacturers. 

Question. — How  many  OS  employees  now 
work  on  the  SST? 

Aruver. — ^There  are  approximately  MO  di- 
rect people  and  700  Indirect  people  currently 
involved  In  SST  work  at  General  Electric  for 
•  total  of  1.000. 

QuegtUm, — Bow  many  Boeing  employees 
now  work  on  the  SST? 

Answer. — DOT  estimates  6.B00  people  are 
employed  at  Boeing  on  the  SST. 

QveiUon. — ^How  msjiy  employees  would 
be  laid  off  on  a  t31Q  million  program? 

Aiuver. — Under  a  »210  mlllloQ  program 
only  minor  layoffs  would  be  anticipated — the 
lower  appropriation  would  slow  the  man- 
power buildup  at  both  the  prime  and  sub- 
contractor   plants. 

Qitfslicm. — What  la  the  total  now  em- 
ployed In  subcontracting  at  Boeing  and  Gen- 
eral Electric? 

ATuwer. — Subcontrsctljig  and  Vendors: 
Boeing.  3800.  OE,  3,000. 

^e»uon. — How  many  will  be  employed 
in  full  production— direct  not  using  llie 
multiplier  effect? 

Ansioer. — Prototype  direct  employment, 
ao,000;  Production  direct  employment.  80,- 
000. 

Quotum. — ^When  will  production  begin? 

Xnjwer. — Production  Is  scheduled  to  be- 
gin In  early  1974. 

Question.  When  will  production  begin? 

Ansirer.  Start  of  production  Is  scheduled 
for  early  1974  buUdlng  up  to  a  peak  rate  of 
S  per  month  In  197S.  This  colnddes  with  the 
peak  manpower  level  of  50,000  direct  people. 

Question.  When  will  the  program  reach 
60,000  Jobs  for  production? 

Ansver.  The  peak  manpower  estimate  of 
BO.OOO  Jobs  Is  projected  for  1978. 

Question.  What  amount  would  be  owed 
under  the  contract  to  reimburse  contractors? 

vtnjricer.  As  of  13/31/70  $79.8  million  for 
Boeing  and  OE  contracts. 

Qitestion.  Would  contractual  ot>Ug»tlon  be 
$8S  mllUon?  (Bible  179.8  million  and  the  ad- 
ditional (13  mllUon) 

Answer.  Question  it  10  Is  answer  for  con- 
tractor share  amounts.  The  additional  013 
million  Is  a  DOT  estimate  of  additional  costs 
associated  with  terminating  about  a  half  bil- 
lion dollar  contractual  package  Including 
necessary  administrative  costs  Incident  to 
closing  out  the  many  contracts. 

Question.  WUl  contracting  costs  of  con- 
struction of  the  prototypes  be  Identical  to 
the  anticipated  production  version? 

Answer.  The  government  has  no  commit- 
ment beyond  the  two  prototype  aircraft; 
hence,  the  government  is  not  Involved  in 
production  contracting  planning. 

13.   (Page  30358.  Column  1.) 

Question.  What  Is  the  explanation  of  the 
weight  difference  between  prototype  and  pro- 
duction airplanes? 

AnsKer.  The  gross  weight  for  the  B2707 
production  airplane  at  oerttflcatlon,  after 
test  program  development,  la  750,000  lbs.  The 
gross  weight  for  the  prototype  design  sir- 
plane  has  been  set  at  635,000  lbs.  The  major 
portion  of  the  weight  difference  is  due  to 
an  increase  In  fuel  and  passenger  capability 
In  order  to  provide  the  airlines  with  In- 
creased payload-range  performance.  The  dif- 
ference In  airframe  weight  has  been  esti- 
mated to  be  appro Klnuitely  10,000  lbs.  based 
on  historical  records  of  the  707,  737,  and  747 
commercl:Ll  aircraft. 

The  design  gross  weight  of  the  prototype 
was  selected  by  Boeing  to  take  advantage  of 
thair  experience  with  the  growth  of  large 


Jet  aircraft.  Historically,  a  large  part  of  an 
airplaoa  stzuoture  has  strength  capability 
higher  than  the  design  value.  Local  areas 
which  have  strengths  below  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  structure  are  found  and  reln- 
foroed  during  Intensive  analytical,  static, 
fatigue,  and  flight  test  programs.  The  com- 
ponent test  program  and  the  limit  load  test 
of  the  complete  airframe  are  scheduled  to 
support  these  Improvements  for  the  ffrst 
production  airplanes.  The  Improved  strength 
capability  has  been  realized  in  commercial 
and  military  aircraft.  When  the  deficient 
components  are  strengthened.  Increases  in 
gnxs  weight  with  aooompanylng  improve- 
mant  in  payload-range  results. 

Some  relative  Increasee  In  weight  to  in- 
crease the  structural  strength  can  be  pro- 
vided with  InslgniOc&nt  effect  on  cost.  A  pre- 
planned program  established  between  En- 
gineering and  manufacturing  allows  for 
structural  strength  growth  by  establishing 
complete  ground  rules  In  the  Initial  detail 
design  period.  Thus  tooling,  manufsctunng, 
and  engineering  work  for  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram allows  for  minor  revisions  for  growth 
purposes.  This  concept  has  been  In  succees- 
ful  (deration  in  all  of  the  Boeing  commercial 
jet  progzaioa. 
14,  (Page  30358,  column  3,) 

Question.  How  can  we  test  the  planea  If 
the  production  model  is  to  be  30%  wider; 
(Prototyps  5-abrsast,  Production  S-abreast}. 

Answer.  Until  the  production  airplaoa  is 
fully  defined  and  a  specification  Is  submitted 
to  tlie  custom  airlines,  the  specific  differ- 
ences between  the  prototype  and  the  pro- 
duction aircraft  are  not  completely  estab- 
lished. The  width  of  the  fuselage  Is  likely 
to  be  a  fairly  minor  difference  between  the 
two,  if  It  Indeed  does  represent  a  difference. 
The  general  handling  characteristics,  struc- 
ttiral  characteristics,  stability  and  control, 
and  all  the  other  major  characteristics  of 
the  airplane  are  unlikely  to  be  changed  by 
fuselage  width.  Differences  In  fuselage 
width  are  tested  in  the  wind  tunnel  and  can 
be  applied  to  test  data  from  the  prototype 
flight  program. 

There  Is  a  very  strong  possibility  that  the 
first  production  airplanes  will  use  a  5-abrsast 
fuselage  or  even  if  e-abreast  fuselages  are 
produced  in  early  orders  that  some  airlines 
will  specifically  request  5-abreast  in  their 
first  deliveries.  The  fuselage  width  of  the 
prototype  airplane  was  established  ss  a  rea- 
sonable starting  point  for  development.  It 
provided  sufficient  interior  apace  for  334 
passengers  in  a  5-abreajt  seating  arrange- 
ment. Economic  studies  and  subeequent  to 
the  design  selection  indicated  that  more 
passenger  capability  would  provide  a  aoimd 
basis  for  reasonable  operating  costs.  The 
airline  advisory  teams  recommended  a  0- 
abreast  seating  arrangement  similar  to  the 
707  airplane  rather  than  extend  the  fuse- 
lage length  in  order  to  Increase  the  pas- 
senger capacity. 

The  Increase  m  fuselage  width  for  the 
production  airplane  to  provide  Tor  e-abreast 
seating  can  be  made  and  still  utilize  a  ma- 
jor portion  of  the  prototype  airplane's  com- 
ponent designs  and  tooling.  These  Include 
the  baaJc  wing  structure  outboard  of  the 
fuselage;  the  Inlets,  pods  and  engine  in- 
stallation arrangement;  forvrard  and  aft 
ftiselage  sections;  the  horizontal  tail,  cen- 
tral fin  and  major  portions  of  the  vertical 
tall,  and  major  portions  of  the  flight  control 
surfaces.  In  addition.  It  Includes  all  systems 
except  for  the  environmental  control  sys- 
tem which  requires  some  Increasing  of  ca- 
pacity due  to  the  mcreaae  in  the  number  of 
passengers. 

Incorporation  of  the  increased  fuselage 
width  Is  accomplished  by  spanwlse  dlsplsce- 
ment  of  the  wing.  In  this  manner,  the  de- 
sign philosophy  for  the  wlng-to-fuselage 
structural  attactiment  remains  Identical  to 
that  used  on  the  prototype. 


The  utlllflation  of  wider  fuselage  sections 
without  a  oompleta  tooling  change  is  mads 
poeslble  by  dsslgn  and  planning  for  the 
wing  tools  to  be  made  to  separate  on  the 
center  line  so  that  an  insert  can  be  installed 
in  the  wing  subasaambly.  This  permits  uie 
manufacture  on  a  '^'^■^"^"'?  est  of  tooling 
fixtures. 

15.  (Page  20358.  Column  3.) 
Question.  What  about  fabrics  for  akin?  Is 

brushed  titanium  honeycomb  to  be  used  as 
skin  on  prototype  as  It  Is  on  production? 

ATiswer.  Senator  Froxmire's  reference  to 
"brushed"  titanium  skin  is  lielieved  to  mean 
"brazed"  titanium  skin.  Optimization  stud- 
left  showed  that  the  moet  efficient  structure 
fhrlhe  covers  of  the  wing  and  tall  consisted 
of  two  sheets  of  titanium  stabilized  by  a 
oore  made  up  of  titanium  foil  formed  In  the 
shape  of  a  honeycomb  and  bonded  between 
the  two  sheets.  In  the  case  of  the  SST,  the 
method  of  bonding  Is  by  high  temperature 
brazing.  Brazed  titanium  honeycomb  sand- 
wich panels  are  being  tised  for  the  covers  of 
the  wing  and  tall  of  the  two  prototype  air- 
planes and  are  planned  to  be  used  for  the 
production  airplanes. 

16.  (Pages  30358  l^lumn  3.) 

Question.  What  about  the  Interior  and  en- 
vironmental controls  for  the  prototype?  WUl 
they  be  the  same  as  for  the  prtxtuction 
model?  Is  it  not  true  tliey  would  have  to 
differ  sharply? 

AnsiDer.  The  environmental  control  system 
for  the  B8T  prototoype  will  be  essentially  the 
same  as  the  production  airplane  environ- 
mental conlTol  system  (ECS).  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  concept  of  the  ECS  In  t^e  pro- 
totype and  production  airplanes  Is  the  sams 
although  the  prototype  uses  off-ths-sfaelf 
equipment  where  poeslble  as  a  means  to  re- 
duce costs.  'Valuable  thermal  and  ECS  test 
data  will  be  obtained  from  the  protoype 
flight  test  program  that  can  then  be  incor- 
porated into  the  production  SST  program 
to  optimize  envlroximental  oontrol  system 
design. 

17.  (Pages  30368  Column  3.) 
Question.  What  goal  have  Boeing  and  QE 

set  for  themselves  for  the  noise  level  for  the 
SST? 

Answer.  The  noise  objectives  for  produc- 
tion are : 

112  EPNdB  during  takeoff  at  0.35  nautical 
mile  sideline  distance. 

108  EPNdB  after  ukeoff  at  3.6  nautical 
mile  from  brake  release. 

106  EPNdB  during  approach  and  landing 
at  a  point  1  nautical  mile  from  threshold  of 
runway. 

With  regard  to  S4547.  the  impact  of  the 
lower  sideline  noise  level,  i.e.  106  EPNdB.  on 
the  airplane  Is  being  evaluated. 

The  Boeing  Company  has  prepared  a  sound 
tape  tliat  contrasts  sideline  and  approach 
noise  for  a  707  Jet  transport  and  the  SST.  In 
order  to  assure  technical  validity,  the  Nation- 
al Bureau  of  Standards,  at  the  request  of 
DOT.  conducted  testa  on  the  portable  tape 
recorder  and  the  tape.  Their  report  dated 
11  December  1970  states  ".  .  .  that  the  sound 
pressure  levels  measured  at  Boeing  are  prob- 
ably substantially  correct."  This  .wund  tape 
clearly  portrays  the  difficulty,  if  not  impos- 
sibility, for  the  human  ear  to  distinguish 
between  112  EPNdB  and  108  EPNdB.  Noise 
standards  for  new  subsonic  Jet  transports 
Included  108  EPNDB  during  takeoff  meas- 
ured 0.35  nautical  mllea  from  nmway  center 
line. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
to  proixise  the  following  motion: 

I  move  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  pending  conference  report  on  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tions imtU  tomorrow,  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 19,  1970. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
going  to  interpose  an  objection.  I  believe 
the  parliamentary  situation  accom- 
plished by  this  Is  that  it  permits  a  Sen- 
ator to  speak  more  than  twice  today  on 
this  bill,  because  we  do  not  actually  come 
to  snips  with  the  conference  report  Itself 
until  such  time  as  It  is  laid  before  the 
Senate.  I  think  this  accomplishes  It. 

Since  the  vote  on  the  cloture  motion 
Is  set  for  11  ajn.  tomorrow,  and  since  we 
are  only  going  to  work  on  this  particular 
part  of  our  many  problems  between  now 
and  3  pjn..  I  Interpose  no  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

This  Is  a  motion  to  postpone  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  report  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BA'yH.  That  Is  correct,  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  I 
would  be  perfectly  happy  to  discuss  this 
motion  with  blm  from  now  until  13 
o'clock. 

Bfr,  BIBLE,  I  do  not  think  it  will  take 
us  quite  that  long  to  discuss  It,  I  would 
ask  only  one  question,  which  I  think  can 
be  answered  quickly,  and  I  think  I  know 
the  response:  Does  this  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  distlngiilshed  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  who  has  asserted  him- 
self In  this  SST  problem  for  some  period 
of  time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Yes. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  I  think  he  made  the  same 
motion,  himself,  the  day  before  yester- 
day. If  It  meets  with  his  approval,  I  have 
DO  objection.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senators 
from  "Washington  have  no  objection  to 
this  procedure.  The  only  thing  that  is 
accomplished  by  it  is  that  It  permits  those 
who  want  to  talk  on  the  SST  to  talk  more 
than  twice  in  this  legislative  day.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  BAYH,  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
is  (xnrect.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
no  desire  at  this  time  to  speak  more  than 
once.  Technically,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  is  correct.  The  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  checked  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin,  and  he  is  In  com- 
plete agreement  with  this  motion. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Would  the  Presiding  Offl- 
oer  have  the  clerk  state  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  so  that  I  am 
clear  on  what  is  being  done?  I  think  I 
know  what  Is  being  done,  but  I  want  to 
be  sure. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Senator  from  Indians  please  send  the 
motion  to  the  desk? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  will  be  glad  to  read  it 
myself,  and  then  the  clerk  can  read  It, 
so  that  there  win  be  no  question  about  it. 

1  move  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  Department 
of  Trans-portation  appropriations  until 
tomorrow,  Saturday,  December  19,  1970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I 
wish  the  Senator  from  Indiana  would  not 
press  that  motion,  because  I  would  have 
to  oppose  It.  An  agreement  has  been 
reached  that  this  would  be  the  pending 
business  during  the  first  shift  so  to  speak 
from  now  up  to  and  including  the  22d  of 
this  month. 

I  think  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
and  those  most  interested  on  both  sides 
have  been  most  courteous  and  consider- 
ate in  allowing  other  noncontroverslal 
or  slightly  controversial  proposals  to 
Intervene. 


It  was  ms  understanding.  In  talking 
with  the  Senator  from  Indiiuia,  that  he 
wanted  to  clear  up  a  conference  report  on 
national  disasters,  which  I  tmderstand 
would  only  take  2  or  3  minutes  and 
is  noncontroverslal.  But  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  would  not  press  that 
motion,  because  there  is  nothing  to  be 
gained.  It  is  debatable,  and  it  will  be  de- 
bated if  it  Is  pressed. 

Mr.  BAIfH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
in  no  way  wants  to  interfere  with  the 
normal  legislative  process  that  was  es- 
tablished by  the  filing  of  the  cloture  mo- 
tion yesterday. 

I  would  be  prepared  to  withdraw  this 
motion  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  be  permitted  to  deliver  a  speech  which 
will  not  count  a«ainst  me.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr,  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  restate  that? 
Unanimous  consent  to  do  what? 

Mr.  BA'iTH.  Let  me  rephrase  it. 

Mr.  BTBIiE.  I  assured  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  other  eve- 
ning— if  it  throws  any  light  on  this  par- 
liamentary entanglement — that  I  had  no 
objection  to  his  speaking.  I  do  not  want 
to  foreclose  anybody's  rights  In  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  withdraw 
the  motion.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion is  withdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  pending  business  is  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFIcrEE.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BTTOiE.  Tlie  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER,  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  for  2  minutes. 


POTATO     AND     TOMATO     PROMO- 
TION  FLANS 

tfr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  S.  1181. 

The  PRESrorNG  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  S.  1181,  an  act  to  provide 
for  potato  and  tomato  promotion  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  in- 
sist on  its  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
request  of  the  House  for  a  conference, 
and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Ellendxs,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mr.  EasTLuvD.  Mr.  Ancm.  and  Mr. 
YouNO  of  North  Dakota  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  were  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his  sec- 
retaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
officer  <Mr.  Stkvbkson)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  Stat«s  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  \,ha  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HJl.  17755) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  pending 
business  is  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  appropriation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  is  that 
correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  and 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  yeas  and  nays  are  still 
ordered.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  BA-gH.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  Is  recognized. 


FEDERAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  RELIEF 
FROM  EFFECTS  OF  MAJOR  DIS- 
ASTERS—CONFERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BA'VH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  or  having  this  count 
as  another  speech  against  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  conference  committee,  we  tempo- 
rarily put  aside  the  pending  business 
long  enough  to  consider  a  conference 
report  on  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  object — do  I  understand  correctly 
that  this  is  a  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  merely  to  call  up  a  conference 
report,  which  has  been  agreed  to  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  if  I  am  correctly  ad- 
vised, and  will  occupy  not  over  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  did  not  catch  any  time 
limit. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  time  allotted  to 
the  conference  report  not  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BIBTiW.  ^th  the  tuitber  under- 
standing that  at  the  termlnatlan  of  the 
16  minutes  and  disposition  of  the  con- 
ference report,  the  pending  business  will 
be  adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  That  certainly  Is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BTBTiW.  I  was  sure  that  It  was,  of 
comae. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  take  It 
there  Is  no  expectation  of  a  roUcall  vote 
to  be  taken  on  this  matter  which  tbe 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  In  mind 
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Mr.  BATH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
does  not  intend  to  ask  for  a  roUcall  vote. 
He  cannot  speak  for  other  Members  of 
thl5  bod;,  of  course,  but  be  knows  of  no 
one  who  wants  to  ask  for  aroUoall  vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stivznsom).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 
The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  a 
rejjort  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  3619)  to  revise  and  expand  Fed- 
eral programs  for  relief  from  the  effects 
of  major  disasters,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

I  B£k  unanimous  consent  tor  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
STSvtKSON).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Decemtier   IS,   1970,  i»ges 

4152^-41528,  COHCRESSIOnAL  REC08S.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ferees on  S.  3619  have  agreed  on  a  bill 
that  establishes  a  basic,  comprehensive 
Federal  disaster  relief  program.  It  Is  In- 
tended to  be  permanent  law.  It  aims  at 
coordinating  disaster  relief  and  recovery 
efforts  of  all  appropriate  Federal,  State, 
and  local  authorities,  and  all  disaster 
relief  and  assistance  organizations  tmder 
a  single,  coherent  law.  so  that  when  a 
major  disaster  occurs  anywhere  in  the 
country,  the  full  resources  and  capabil- 
ities of  t)oth  the  public  and  the  private 
sectors  can  be  marshalled  to  cope  with 
the  immediate  threat  to  life  and  prop- 
erty and  to  undertake  the  long,  dlfBcult 
and  costly  task  of  repair,  restoration, 
reconstruction  and  replacement. 

It  teenacts  a  number  of  provisions  ear- 
lier written  into  law  In  1950,  1968  and 
1969:  it  repeals  existing  laws  of  those 
years;  and  it  advances  several  new  pro- 
grams for  responding  effectively  to  major 
disasters. 

This  is  the  culmination  of  years  of 
effort  by  many  earnest  and  hard-work- 
ing members  of  both  Houses.  I  wish  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  statesmanlike  ap- 
proach demonstrated  once  again  by  our 
colleagues  from  the  House  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works,  Representatives  Jonis  of 
Alabama,  Wrjoht  of  Texas.  Johnson  and 
Clausen  of  Calilomla,  and  Schwekoki 
of  Iowa,  who  were  the  managers  of  the 
bill  on  the  part  of  the  House  in  this 
conference. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  deep  appre- 
ciation for  the  Intelligent  and  Imagina- 
tive contribution  made  by  my  colleagues 
on  the  Special  Subcomnuttee  on  Disaster 
Relief  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works:  Senators  Spono,  Eaoibton. 
Obavil,  Dole,  GnHNrr,  and  Packwood. 

My  special  gratitude  goes  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  dlstln- 
suislied  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 
Jennings  Randolph,  under  whose  lead- 
ership the  special  subcommittee  was 
formed  and  the  investigations  and  hear- 
ings relating  to  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation were  carried  forward. 


I  alfio  want  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tion of  our  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
John  Shzrman  Cooper.  Many  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  he  introduced,  S.  3745, 
the  Administration's  Disaster  Relief  Act, 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  bill  before 
us. 

Likewise,  I  wish  again  to  thank  the 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  and  especially  its 
chairman,  Senator  John  Spaxkxah,  for 
the  advice  and  counsel  that  they  pro- 
vided us  in  preparing  this  bill  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Senate. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  repeat  the  detailed  description  of  this 
bill  which  appears  In  Senate  Report  91- 
1157  and  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
September  9  of  this  year,  beginning  on 
page  31040. 

It  is  enough  to  say,  I  believe,  that,  as 
agreed  to  In  the  conference,  the  bin  fol- 
lows the  format  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
Includes  a  number  of  significant  provi- 
sions that  were  contained  in  the  House 
version. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  these 
is  section  341  authorizing  grants  to  local 
governments  which,  as  a  result  of  a  ma- 
jor disaster,  have  suffered  a  substantial 
loas  of  property  tax  revenue.  The  Senate 
bill  had  proposed  a  community  disaster 
loan  fund  for  this  purpose,  but  in  the 
conference  we  were  persuaded  that  the 
House  approach  wsis  more  eqiiitable  and 
would  be  a  greater  assistance  to  com- 
munities that  had  been  ravaged  by  na- 
tural catastrophes. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  the  members 
of  the  Senate  Banking  Committee  that 
the  disaster  loan  Interest  rate  formula 
proposed  by  them  was  retained  In  the 
conference  report  with  the  addition  of 
a  6-percent  interest  rate  ceiling  on  any 
such  loan.  Likewise,  the  proposal  of  the 
Banking  Committee,  to  treat  veterans 
who  hold  direct  OI  loans  in  the  same 
fashion  as  those  who  have  guaranteed 
loans,  was  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 
In  addition,  section  231  relating  to  small 
business  disaster  loans,  Including  pro- 
grams under  both  section  7(b)  (1)  and 
subsections  (2)  and  (4)  of  the  Small 
Business  Act. 

One  feature  of  this  legislation  which 
has  attracted  widespread  interest  is  the 
ofiBcial  recognition  given  to  the  Salvation 
Army  and  the  Mennonlte  Disaster  Serv- 
ice, as  well  as  other  relief  and  disaster 
aivsistance  organizations. 

Mr,  President,  in  1965  several  Senators 
started  work  on  a  major  overhaul  of  the 
disaster  laws  of  this  land.  It  has  been  a 
dlfiScult  struggle.  The  battle  has  been 
largely  won  and  consummated  by  the 
adoption  of  this  conference  report. 
There  are  many  people  who  are  di- 
rectly responsible  for  it.  I  allude  to  Just 
two  at  this  particular  time;  namely,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong)  who 
was  a  member  of  the  special  subcommit- 
tee on  disaster  relief  and  one  of  the 
conferees,  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole)  ,  another  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  also  one  of  the  cooferees. 
This  was  greatly  helped  by  the  strong 
asalstance  of  our  two  colleagues  from 
Mississippi,  Mr.  Eastland  and  Mr.  Stbh- 


Nis.  When  Hurricane  Camllle  ravaged 
the  gulf  coast,  they  were  very  helpful, 
as  were  many  others. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr 
Bayh)  left  himself  out.  I  think  that  he 
and  the  other  conferees  did  a  magnifi- 
cent Job  on  this  conference.  This  Is  a 
good  bill.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
dogged  determination  of  my  good  friend 
from  Indiana,  I  do  not  believe  this  con- 
ference report  would  be  before  the  Sen- 
ate today.  It  will  be  a  monument  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  appreciate  tbe 
kind  remarks  of  my  friend  from  Missis- 
sippi. I  should  point  out 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  I  should  add  that  all 
the  conferees  have  performed  a  very 
distinguished  service  in  this  conference 
report.  It  certainly  will  mean  a  lot  to 
my  State. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  certainly  appreciate  the 
thoughtful  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
Mi.ssissippi.  He  has  been  very  helpful. 

One  member  of  his  staff.  Bill  Simpson, 
has  been  doggedly  determined  also.  He 
worked  closely  with  me  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee,  as  well 
as  with  the  Committee  on  Public  Worits, 
and  I  appreciate  his  fine  work. 

What  this  bill  wlU  do,  let  me  say 
quickly  for  the  sake  of  saving  time.  Is 
to  establish  once  and  for  all,  in  one 
place  the  bedrock  law  of  the  land,  a  na- 
tional policy  for  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance lor  those  who  suffer  severe 
losses  in  major  disasters. 

The  history  of  disaster  legislation  in 
this  country  has  been  such  that  it  has 
been  spread  over  the  record  in  so  many 
places  that  it  would  take  a  Perry  Mason 
and  all  his  assistants  to  discover  it.  How 
the  statutes  and  regulations  would  apply 
in  any  given  situation  also  compounded 
the  problem.  We  have  now  established, 
in  one  law,  in  advance  of  the  time  a 
disaster  strikes,  the  various  kinds  of  help 
that  wUI  be  available  to  aid  the  helpless 
souls  stricken  by  acts  of  nature. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  will  greatly  In- 
crease the  commitment  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Oovemment  so  far  as  what 
should  be  done  with  respect  to  providing 
help  for  those  individuals  who  are  the 
victims  of  a  disaster. 

Some  of  us  have  been  conscience 
stricken  by  the  inequity  of  the  situation, 
in  which  our  people  would  spend  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  whenever 
other  nations  were  hit  by  disasters,  which 
of  course  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
American  concern  for  others,  but  our 
laws  did  not  provide  adequate  relief  and 
help  for  our  own  citizens,  in  our  own 
land,  when  they  were  hit  by  disasters. 

Now  we  will  have  on  the  statute  books 
If  the  Senate  will  enact  and  the  President 
will  sign  this  measure,  a  law  which 
should  do  much  to  remedy  the  situa- 
tion and  provide  meaningful,  substantial 
assistance  to  disaster  vtctlms. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  alll  care  to  say 
at  this  time. 
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Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Virginia  who  has  been  so 
helpful  in  this  matter. 

Mr  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  the  Con- 
terence  report  before  the  Senate  will 
establish  a  mechanism  by  which  all  levels 
of  government  can  respond  quickly  and 
efflclently  to  the  needs  of  Individuals, 
eommunities  and  businesses  which  may 
be  struck  by  natural  disasters. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1969  aro  retained  and  made 
pennonent.  Moreover,  several  sections  of 
the  conference  report  are  retroactive  to 
Hurricane  Camllle,  and  may  well  provide 
jddltional  assistance  needed  by  the 
flctiiDS  of  that  disaster. 

The  r»!troactive  provisions  of  the  bill 
m  as  follows ; 

First.  The  President  could  authorize  on 
%  temporary  basis  the  assumption  of 
mortgage  or  rental  payments  of  victims 
irho  because  of  financial  hardship  caused 
by  a  disaster,  have  received  notice  of  evic- 
tion or  foreclosure.  Such  assistance  can 
be  provided  for  1  year  or  for  the  duration 
of  tbe  financial  hardship,  whichever  is 
lesser. 

Second.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Farmers  Home  Admlnis- 
tntiOD  could  make  loans  to  major 
■ouices  of  employment  In  a  disaster- 
stiii^n  area  without  regard  to  the  $500.- 
000  ceiling  imposed  administratively  by 
ffiA  and  PHA.  In  order  to  be  eligible,  an 
mterprise  must  be  damaged  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  is  no  longer  in  substantial 
operation  as  a  result  of  a  disaster. 

Third.  The  President  could  authorize 
grants  to  any  local  governments  which 
have  suffered  a  substantial  loss  of  prop- 
Bty  tax  revenue  as  a  result  of  a  dis- 
uter.  Grants  could  be  made  for  the  tax 
year  in  which  the  loss  CKCurred,  and  for 
each  of  the  2  following  tax  years. 

Fourth.  The  President  could  authorize 
lOO  percent  of  the  net  cost  of  repairing 
or  replacing  public  facilities  damaged  or 
destroyed  by  a  disaster.  Such  payments 
would  be  based  on  restoring  facilities  to 
their  design  immediately  prior  to  the  dis- 
uter.  Public  facilities  are  defined  as  flood 
control,  public  power,  sewage  treatment 
uid  collection,  water  supply  and  distri- 
tiutlon,  or  airport  facility,  any  non-Fed- 
eral aid  street,  road  or  highway,  and  mo«t 
public  buildings. 

Mr.  President,  the  retroactive  provl- 
ikin  authorizing  100  percent  PederaJ  pay- 
ments for  the  cost  of  repairing  or  replac- 
ing public  facilities  should  be  of  signifi- 
cant assistance  to  States  struck  by  Hurri- 
cane Camllle. 

Federal  aid  for  repairing  non-Federal 
lid  highways  imder  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1969  was  limited  to  50  percent  of 
lie  cost.  Eliglbillty  for  100  percent  of  the 
cost  will  be  extremely  beneficial  to  my 
State,  where  highway  repair  work  was  a 
nibstantial  item  in  the  recovery  effort. 

I  also  am  pleased  the  conference  re- 
port gives  specific  recognition  for  the 
tet  time  to  the  Salvation  Army  and  the 
Mennonlte  Disaster  Service.  These  or- 
lanizaUons  have  a  tradition  of  magnifi- 
cent service  in  disaster  assistance,  and 
ihould  have  status  comparable  to  the 
American  Red  Cross. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions over  the  authorization  in  tbe  con- 
ference report  for  a  grant  program  to 
local  governments  suffering  substantial 
losses  of  property  tax  revenue.  I  acceded 
to  the  wishes  of  other  members  of  the 
conference  committee  on  this  matter,  but 
I  maintain  my  belief  that  as  a  matter 
of  policy  such  assistance  should  be  con- 
ditioned upon  State  participation  in  the 
program.  The  States  should  be  charged 
with  some  degree  of  responsibility  for  as- 
sisting localities  where  tax  bases  have 
been  substantially  destroyed  by  a  disas- 
ter. We  should  not  look  solely  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  this  matter. 

The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1969  was  a 
temporary  measure,  but  It  was  a  useful 
tool  in  the  Virginia  recovery  effort  from 
recordbreaklng  floods  caused  by  Hurri- 
cane Camllle  last  summer  in  the  James 
River  Basin.  Several  key  provisions  of 
last  year's  measure  expire  in  just  14  days, 
so  it  is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
are  considering  permanent  legislation  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  (Mr.  Randolph)  for 
establishing  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Disaster  Relief,  and  to  thank  him  for 
affording  me  an  opportimlty  to  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  and  to  participate  In 
the  development  of  this  legislation. 

The  product  of  our  work.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, will  be  both  workable  and  effective. 
We  had  the  benefit  of  testimony  from 
victims  of  Hurricane  Camllle  In  Virginia 
and  Mississippi,  and  from  officials  re- 
sponsible for  administering  disaster  as- 
sistance programs. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  our 
able  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr.  Bath. 
He  has  been  endeavoring  since  1965  to  se- 
cure the  enactment  of  a  permanent  dis- 
aster assistance  bill,  and  his  tiackground 
knowledge  has  been  Invaluable  to  me  and 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee.  I 
also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  contribu- 
tion made  by  other  membere  of  the  sub- 
committee— Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Gravel, 
Mr.  Dole,  Mr.  QuaNKT,  and  Mr.  Pick- 
wood. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  take  another  oc- 
casion to  thank  this  body  on  behalf  of 
the  citizens  of  Virginia  for  the  swift  con- 
sideration accorded  both  temporary  and 
permanent  legislation  since  Camllle 
struck  the  gulf  coast  and  the  James 
River  Basin  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  Since  1965  he  has  been  in 
the  forefront  of  this  fight.  It  is  signifi- 
cant, as  we  adopt  this  conference  report 
today,  that  we  recognize  here.  Just  15 
months  from  the  day,  as  Hurricane  Ca- 
mllle struck,  we  are  able  to  consider  per- 
manent legislation. 

On  the  occasion  when  we  adopted  tem- 
porary legislation,  that  was  done  within 
a  matter  of  weeks  after  Camllle  had 
struck. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  kind  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia.  As  I  said  earlier,  he 
has  been  one  of  those  who  has  \xesi  a 
strong  proponent  of  this  legislation  and 
was  very  helpful  in  getting  more  Infor- 
mation and  making  it  available  to  the 
committee  when   we  held  hearings  in 


his  State.  We  are  all  indebted  to  him  tor 
his  efforts  in  tills  matter. 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  first  let  me 
echo  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Vlrgmia,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  Senator  from  TniWatia 

Let  me  also  suggest  ttiat  this  ha*  beeai 
an  area  of  cooperation  between  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  the  legislative 
branch.  There  has  been  coordination, 
cooperation,  and,  I  think,  an  effort  to 
compromise  some  of  tbe  differences  that 
have  arisen. 

I  certainly  share  the  views  expresaed  by 
everyone  that  this  is  necessary  leglala- 
tlon.  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
all  America,  and  that  this  is  an  out- 
standing piece  of  legislatlcm. 

Perhaps  only  thoae  in  this  Chamber 
recognize  tbe  importance  of  it  when  a 
dlsacter  trikes  their  States  or  their 
areas,  as  has  been  the  case  In  Indiana, 
Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  to  some  lesser 
degree  in  Kansas. 

No  State  Is  exempt.  It  can  happen  at 
any  time  and  without  warning. 

I  also  express  great  thanks  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  who  has  been  a  leader 
in  this  area  of  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  today  marks  the  culmi- 
nation of  our  efforts  to  obtain  compre- 
hensive Federal  disaster  assistance  legis- 
lation. Although  attempts  have  been 
made  in  the  past  to  improve  the  laws 
governing  the  Federal  response  to  major 
natural  disasters,  not  until  passage  of 
this  legislation  has  there  been  one  set  of 
laws  containing  the  programs  and  proce- 
dures necessary  to  insure  effeetlTe  Fed- 
eral action. 

In  1S69,  because  of  the  imnsually  large 
number  of  natural  disasters,  and  partic- 
ularly after  Hurricane  Camllle,  it  became 
apparent  there  was  a  need  to  review  our 
disaster  laws.  To  accomplish  this  task, 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee  cre- 
ated the  Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Re- 
lief which  held  field  hearings  in  Blloil, 
Miss.,  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

At  the  same  time,  tbe  Office  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  the  official  arm  of 
the  President  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing and  implementing  Federal  disaster 
assistance,  recognized  the  need  to  Im- 
prove the  Federal  performance.  In  a  spe- 
cial message  to  Congress,  President 
Nixon  proposed  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative changes  necessary  "to  respond  ef- 
fectively when  nature  gets  out  of  control 
and  victimizes  our  citizens." 

The  legislation  before  us  is  a  combina- 
tion of  the  best  elements  of  8.  3619,  In- 
troduced by  Senator  Bayh,  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Disaster  Relief,  8. 
3745,  Introduced  by  Senator  Coope«, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  on  behalf 
of  the  administration,  and  the  House- 
passed  bill.  It  contains  new  and  revised 
programs  that  we  hope  will  meet  needs 
that  have  been  Inadequately  or  complete- 
ly immet  in  the  past.  It  also  consolidates 
firiiiHng  programs  that  have  proven  sat- 
isfactory. By  placing  all  disaster  laws  in 
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one  statute,  we  hope  to  simplify  the  task 
of  the  administrator  and  improve  the 
delivery  of  assistance  to  disaster  victims. 
But  wUle  most  problems  have  been 
dealt  with,  two  questions  remain  un- 
answered. During  our  hearings,  we  beard 
many  complaints  alx}ut  insurance  cover- 
age for  property  owners.  Since  tliat  time, 
the  national  flood  Insurance  section  of 
Uie  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1969,  permitting  Federal  Insurance 
assistance  In  flood-prone  areas,  has  been 
implemented.  We  will  be  very  Interested 
to  hear  from  the  Federal  Insurance  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  Offlce  of  Emergency 
Preparedness  whether  the  frustrations 
arising  out  of  past  Insurance  practices 
have  ceased  to  occur.  Further,  the  com- 
prehensive study  of  property  Insiirance 
coverage  requested  by  the  President  is 
to  be  available  early  next  year  and  should 
provide  additional  guidance. 

The  response  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  a  major  natural  disaster 
is  often  closely  related  to  the  viability 
of  State  and  local  civil  defense  units. 
The  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government's  disaster  assistance  and 
dvil  defense  activities  has  been  under 
review  by  the  President.  I  am  hopeful  the 
findings  and  recommendations  of  his 
study  will  be  made  available  in  order  for 
the  Congress  to  determine  if  statutory 
changes  are  needed. 

Finally.  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  bipartisan 
spirit  of  cooperation  among  both  Houses 
of  Congress  and  with  the  executive 
branch.  "Oiroughout  our  consdderatlon  of 
this  legislation,  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  their  staff  worked  closely  with  the 
responsible  ofBcials  In  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Preparedness.  The  compre- 
hoislve  approach  to  disaster  assistance 
achieved  by  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1970  Is  a  tribute  to  that  cooperation. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  In  urging  approval 
of  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
gulshed  Senator  from  Kansas  who  Is  a 
member  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  was  a  Member  of  special  subcom- 
mittee and  the  conference  committee. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  been  ex- 
tremely helpful. 

As  he  points  out,  this  Is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  when  prob- 
lems confront  this  coimtry.  There  are 
those  who  say  that  the  system  will  not 
work.  Frankly,  I  am  often  frustrated  that 
it  does  not  work  as  well  as  I  believe  it  can. 
We  are  all  dedicated  to  doing  something 
about  this. 

"nils  measure  Is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  accomplished  by  cooperative  ef- 
fort. A  group  of  Senators  started  from 
scratch  5  years  ago,  and.  by  setting  a 
number  of  precedent,  were  able  to  forge 
ahead  and  settle  their  differences.  This 
eflfort  has  certainly  been  nonpartisan. 
The  administration  made  some  excellent 
suggestions  that  were  incorporated  into 
the  act. 

It  Is  an  example  of  how  we  can  make 
the  system  work  if  we  are  willing  to  ex- 
pend the  effort  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  remains 
of  the  15  minutes? 


The    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.    Seven 

minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  return  to 
the  previous  order  of  business  until  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  RufDOLFH),  the  chairman  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  retinns, 
and  that  his  remarks  then  be  made  con- 
tiguous with  those  made  heretofore. 
Mr.  QBIFFrN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 

the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIOINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  B.'iYH.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
withhold  my  request. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  rephrase 
my  unanimous  consent  request  to  provide 
that  when  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Rakdolph)  comes  to  the  floor, 
he  be  recogni2ed  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes and  that  his  remsu-ks  be  made  con- 
tiguous with  the  debate  which  has  Just 
transpired. 

Mr.  ORIPFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  the  understanding 
would  be  that  after  the  interruption  of 
not  to  exceed  5  minutes  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  the  pending  business 
would  again  be  the  conference  report  on 
the  Department  of  Transportation. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  la  conrct. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  grateful  to  my  colleague  from  Indi- 
ana who  chaired  the  special  subcommit- 
tee handling  the  disaster  reUef  legislation 
in  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  He 
has  acted  with  knowledge  and  with  per- 
ception of  a  problem  that  even  though 
great  today,  perhaps  could  be  even  great- 
er tomorrow,  as  we  think  in  terms  not  of 
disasters  spotted  here  and  there  through- 
out the  States  but  of  disasters  that  might 
have  even  greater  Impact  on  literally 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
throughout  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  express  strong  support 
of  the  conference  report  on  8.  3819,  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1970.  This  is  legis- 
lation that  our  country  has  long  needed. 
Once  It  becomes  law  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  able,  without  special 
congressional  action,  to  meet  each  new 
disaster — to  move  quickly  and  efficiently 
on  a  broad  front  to  provide  emergency 
relief  and  recovery  assistance  to  affected 
citizens,  businesses,  farms,  and  States 
and  local  communities. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Bayh)  for  his  vision,  his  persever- 
ance and  his  leadership  in  the  long 
struggle  to  bring  about  enactment  of  this 
vital  measure.  He  deserves  the  gratitude 
of  all  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sxncins)  Is 
now  In  the  Chamber  and  he  knows  that 
earlier  today  we  discussed  the  fact  that 
disaster  relief  legislation  had  been  a 
patchwork  before  hurricane  Camille 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Sens 
tor  from  West  Virginia  highly  for  laytai 
down  the  framework  and  the  basis  tm 
enacting  the  necessary  legislation  to  be 
ready  to  move  in  on  these  calamltom 
happenings.  Although  we  did  not  have  it 
at  the  time  of  hurricane  CamiUe  ». 
moved  quickly  after  that.  This  legisla- 
I  tlon  will  be  a  great  asset  to  the  Nation. 
I  know  from  experience  that  we  need 
such  a  law  as  has  been  envisioned 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  grateful  t« 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Msjit. 
sippi  for  his  kind  words. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  had  the  dedicated  support 
and  assistance  of  the  other  membei-s  o( 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Disaster 
Relief  and  of  the  full  Committee  on  Pub- 
lie  Works,  both  majority  and  minority 
members.  As  has  been  mentioned  tlie 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopn) 
in  his  bill.  S.  3745.  supplied  many  of 
the  concepts  which  are  embodied  in  the 
flnal  version  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dold' 
made  significant  contributions  during 
subcommittee  and  committee  considera- 
tion, as  did  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  SpoNct  and  all  members  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

While  I  did  not  serve  as  a  conferee  on 
this  bill,  I  am  aware  of  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  willingness  to  reach 
agreement  manifested  by  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  led  by  my  dear 
friend.  Representative  Boa  Joms  of  Ala- 
bama. I  salute  them  and  thank  them  for 
their  help.  Together,  the  conferees  for 
both  Houses  have  built  a  splendid  edifice 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  before  the 
Senator  yields  the  floor,  let  me  say  that 
I  appreciate  his  thoughtful  remarks  and 
reiterate  what  I  said  earlier  that  with- 
out his  assistance  the  establishment  of 
this  Special  Subcommittee  on  Disaster 
Relief,  for  the  first  time  in  history,  would 
not  have  been  possible.  His  interest  and 
concern  have  been  felt  in  every  step  of 
the  deliberatl(m  process. 

I.  as  the  chairman  of  that  subcom- 
mittee, am  deeply  grateful  for  his  advice 
and  counsel  and  iierseverance  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  very 
thoughtful. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  originally  offered  an 
amendment  to  this  Mil  designed  to  per- 
mit needed  relocation  payments  to  be 
made  to  owners  and  tenants  who  are 
forced  by  a  major  disaster  to  vacate 
homes  or  businesses  which  are  subse- 
quently Included  in  an  urt>an  renewal 
project.  At  present,  these  people  may  be 
denied  these  payments  simply  because 
they  are  unable  to  return  to  their  homes 
or  places  of  business  before  they  are  con- 
demned or  acquired.  Section  254  of  the 
Senate  version  of  the  bill  was  designed 
to  preserve  their  entitlement  to  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  relocation  payments  that 
can  be  made  under  section  114  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  notwithstanding 
this  temporary  situation  resulting  from 
the  disaster. 

I  understand  from  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Bayh)  that  the  conference 
report  on  S.  3619  contains  legislation  de- 
signed to  preserve  this  entitlement. 
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Ur.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
*B  conference  report  be  approved. 

The  PilESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
goi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
lanrt. 

Jbe  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  YAKBOROOGH.  Mr.  President, 
^  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President,  I 
jnnly  believe  that  history  will  record 
Ike  adoption  of  S.  3619,  the  Omnibus 
Disaster  Relief  Act.  as  one  of  the  most 
ijnlflcant  acts  of  the  91st  Congress.  For 
jBfs.  there  has  not  been  a  comprehen- 
tn  program  of  Federal  relief  designed 
to  meet  the  many  problems  of  the  vlc- 
tUns  of  major  disasters  Instead  we  have 
igggbt  to  deal  with  each  major  disaster 
■  (o  Individual  matter  and  have  passed 
fiedal  legislation  to  as.slst  Its  victims, 
ill  loo  often  this  emergency  legislation 
liu  come  too  late  and  provided  too  little 
to  tie  of  the  kind  of  assistance  that  such 
ijcUms  need.  Furthermore,  the  basic  dls- 
uter  assistance  act.  Public  Law  876, 
which  was  passed  in  1950,  is  a  limited 
measure  which  does  not  begin  to  touch 
tbe  many  human  difficulties  that  result 
(no  such  disasters.  The  bill  before  us 
today  will  fill  this  gap  in  our  laws  and 
«ill  for  the  first  time  provide  a  coordi- 
□sied  program  of  assistance  that  will 
beseSt  all  disaster  victims. 

Daring  my  13  years  in  the  Senate,  my 
Moved  State  has  suffered  the  devas- 
uting  effects  of  many  major  disasters. 
Bssed  on  my  experiences  in  assisting  the 
nctlms  of  such  disasters  as  Hurricane 
Bduah  and  Carta.  I  recognize  the  need 
lor  new  programs  of  disaster  assistance 
ind  therefore  became  an  active  cospon- 
»r  ol  this  bill.  While  this  bill  was  being 
considered  by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. Texas  was  again  lilt  by  three  dls- 
itUn  of  catastrophic  proportions:  TTie 
Lobbook  and  Plain\iew  tornadoes.  San 
UucoE  flood  and  Hurricane  Cella.  I  per- 
mally  toured  these  disaster  areas  and 
talked  with  the  victims  and,  l>ased  on 
tUs  first  hand  experience.  I  realized  that 
S.3619  did  not  cover  many  of  the  special 
needs  of  these  imfortunate  people.  Con- 
sequeotly.  in  an  effort  to  make  a  good 
Ull  better.  I  Introduced  several  amend- 
tnents  which  the  Senate  accepted  and 
TUcb  have  been  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

First  among  these  amendments  was 
one  which  established  a  program  under 
»hich  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Emer- 
leacy  Preparedness  Is  authorized  to 
sake  grants  to  persons  who  have  suf- 
fered severe  finnncial  hardship  as  a  re- 
mit 01'  a  major  disaster  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  them  meet  their  home  mort- 
nge  or  rent  payments.  In  the  Lubbock 
lilnster.  one  of  the  hardest  hit  groups 
vu  the  Mexican-American  citizens  who 
nilde  in  the  Guadalupe  section  of  Lub- 
IxKk.  Not  only  did  many  of  these  peo- 
ple su&er  major  damage  tci  their  homes 
•ad  physical  Injury,  but  also  many  of 
liem  lost  their  source  of  employment. 
Consequently  they  were  imable  to  meet 
lie  payments  on  their  homes  and  were 
to  danger  of  being  evicted.  My  amend- 
oent  will  provide  relief  to  these  pe:Dle 
ud  erii-ble  them  to  retain  their  hctiies 


and  also  spare  them  the  personal  indig- 
nity of  being  dispossessed. 

Second,  I  was  successful  in  obtaining 
an  amendment  which  would  moke  the 
new  programs  provided  for  by  S.  3819 
retroactive  to  April  1,  1970.  thus  assur- 
ing the  victims  of  the  recent  Texas  dis- 
asters of  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
bill.  Of  particular  Importance  to  Texas 
disaster  victims  are  the  provisions  that 
increase  the  amount  of  a  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  or  Farmers  Home 
Administration  disaster  loan  that  can  he 
canceled  from  »1.800  to  »2,500.  Under 
the  present  law.  a  disaster  victim  who 
receives  a  loan  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration  or  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration must  repay  the  first  $500  of 
such  loan  but  can  have  the  next  (1.800 
canceled.  During  these  days  of  runaway 
Inflation  and  high  construction  costs, 
this  amount  is  of  too  little  value  to  low- 
and  middle-Income  disaster  victims.  8. 
3619  wisely  increases  this  amount  to 
$2,500.  My  amendment  assures  the  vic- 
tims of  the  recent  Texas  disasters  that 
they  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  In- 
creased cancellation  authority. 

Third,  the  biU  contains  the  legal  assist- 
ance program  that  the  distinguished  jun- 
ior Senator  from  Alaska  (Senator 
GiLAVBi)  and  I  have  advocated.  More  spe- 
cifically. S.  3619  authorizes  the  Director 
of  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  to 
provide  legal  services  to  low-income  dis- 
aster victims  who  need  help  in  obtaining 
their  benefits  under  the  disaster  laws  and 
also  processing  their  claims  arising  out 
of  the  disaster.  This  program  is  of  great 
importance  because,  in  the  confusion  and 
despair  which  accompany  a  major  dis- 
aster, many  people  (lo  not  know  what 
rights  they  have  and  who  to  turn  to  for 
help  in  securing  them.  This  amendment 
will  provide  these  unfortunate  people 
with  tlie  legal  protection  they  so  des- 
perately need. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  Is  S.  3619  a 
great  piece  of  substantive  legislation,  it 
is  also  tangible  evidence  that  the  elective 
representatives  of  the  people  can  and  will 
respond  to  human  needs.  As  I  toured  the 
disaster-striken  areas  of  Texas,  I  as- 
sured these  victims  that  Congress  does 
care  abDUt  their  plight  and  would  come 
to  their  aid.  By  passing  this  bill.  Con- 
gress has  fulfilled  its  duty  and  kept  faith 
v.ith  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Senator  Bayh)  for  all  the  work  he  has 
done  on  this  important  bill.  I  am  par- 
ticulnrlv  grateful  to  liim  for  the  concern 
he  has  shawn  for  the  Texas  disaster  vic- 
tims. On  their  behalf,  I  thank  Senator 
Bayh  and  all  the  members  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  for  their  effort*  lo  help 
these  citizens  oi  my  State.  I  urge  all  my 
cQlleagues  to  give  this  conference  report 
their  fun  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  for  his  work  on  this  bill 
and  extend  my  tiianks  to  him  for  accept- 
ing amendments  wliich  I  offered  as  a  re- 
sult of  having  seen  major  disasters  in 
Texas  such  as  the  Lubbock  tornado  where 
over  12  percent  of  the  taxable  property 
in  the  dty  of  Lubtnck,  Tex.,  was  de- 
stroyed and  Hurricane  Cella  where  an 


estimated  65,000  homes  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  In  Corpus  Chrlsti, 
Tex.,  and  the  surrounding  counties.  That 
hiurlcane  was  the  most  destructive  storm 
that  we  have  had  in  Texas  since  ttie 
Galveston  disaster  in  1900.  I  personally 
spent  a  good  many  days  in  the  hurricane 
area.  I  also  opened  an  offlce  In  Corpus 
Chrlsti  and  sent  five  staff  assistants  there 
to  help  the  people.  The  expense  of  this 
operation  I  bad  to  personally  bear. 

All  too  often,  we  find  that  when  a 
major  disaster  strikes  it  will  receive  a 
few  big  headlines.  And  for  a  short  time, 
people  will  try  to  do  something  to  help. 
However,  a  week  later,  when  the  head- 
lines stop,  the  people  pull  out  and  the 
victims  are  left  on  their  own.  We  have 
learned  that  is  what  happens  in  most 
situations. 

This  bin  will  prevent  this  from  hai>- 
penlng  in  the  future.  This  Is  the  best 
disaster  biU  this  country  has  ever  had. 
The  1950  bin  was  woefuUy  inadequate. 
The  amendments  which  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  accepted  and  had  written  Into 
the  law  vrill  be  of  great  help  in  the 
future. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
restate  that  this  is  an  Important  biU.  The 
distinguished  minority  leader  has  char- 
acterized this  session  of  the  91st  Congress 
as  an  "unmitigated  disaster,"  or  some- 
thing  to  Uiat  effect.  I  disagree.  I  say  that 
this  session  has  been  a  blessing  to  the 
people.  We  have  passed  the  l)est  disaster 
assistance  bill  we  have  ever  had.  In  the 
past  week  Congress  has  peissed  the  first 
great  occupational  health  and  safety  bUl 
to  help  80  million  people.  These  two 
measures  by  themselves  Justify  this  ses- 
sion. 

I  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  for  his  leadership  with 
this  bill.  It  Is  truly  a  monumental  piece  of 
legislation. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Texas.  He  is  one  of  those 
Senators  who  has  been  extremely  help- 
ful in  bringing  matters  l)efore  the  Sen- 
ate, and  he  has  the  expertise  he  received 
in  Texas  as  a  result  of  the  terrible  disas- 
ter they  had  recently. 

Mr.  YABBOROUGH.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.   

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  It 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  am  I  correct 
in  assuming  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  tlie  floor  and  that  the  order  of  busi- 
ness Is  the  SST? 

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  pending  business  is 
the  Department  of  Transportation  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  lor  the  consideration  of  a 
conference  report? 

Mr.  BA'YH.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  would  the  dlsungulshed  majority 
whip  Indicate  a  limitation  of  time  for  the 
matter  be  wlsbei  to  take  up? 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  think  the  time  of 
consideration  would  be  no  longer  than 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Would  the  Senator  In- 
corporate a  limit  of  S  minutes  In  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  not 
to  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  Is 
recognized. 


REPEj^j  op  section  7  OF  THE  ACT 
OP  .AOGUST  9.  1946  (60  STAT.  968)  — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  commlttflf  of  confer- 
ence on  the  dlsa^eelng  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  <HJl.  380)  to  repeal  section  7 
of  the  act  of  August  S.  1946  1 60  Stat.  968 ) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
Is  as  follows: 
CoNnUHCZ  Rotm  (H.  RlPI.  No.  81-1786) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing TOten  of  the  two  Houaee  on  the 
unendmenu  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (ww 
810)  to  repeal  section  7  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
(ust  0. 1946  (60  Stat.  968) .  having  met,  after 
ftin  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec- 
ommend and  do  recommend  to  their  reapec- 
tlve  Houses  as  follows; 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dlsagree- 
loent  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  and  title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  text  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ments Insert  the  following;  That  section  7 
of  the  Act  of  August  9,  1946  (60  Stat.  968).  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"Sac.  7.  (a)  A  person  who  is  not  an  en- 
rolled member  of  the  Yaldma  Tribes  with 
ooe-fourth  degree  or  more  blood  of  such 
tribes  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  by  ile- 
vlse  or  Inheritance  any  Interest  In  trust  or 
restricted  land  within  the  Yakima  Reserva- 
tion or  wlthlo  the  area  ceded  by  the  Treaty 
of  June  9,  1856  (19  Stat.  1951).  if,  while  the 
decedent's  estate  Is  pending  before  the  Ex- 
aminer of  Inheritance,  the  Taklma  Tribes 
pay  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  be- 
half of  such  person,  the  fair  market  value  of 
such  Interest  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  after  appraisal.  The  Interest 
for  which  payment  Is  made  shall  be  held  by 
the  Secretary  In  Trust  for  the  Taklma 
Tribes. 

(b>  On  request  of  the  Taklma  Tribes  the 
Examiner  of  Inheritance  shall  keep  an  es- 
tate pending  for  not  less  than  two  years  from 
the  date  of  decedent's  death. 

(c)  When  a  person  who  Is  prohibited  by 
aubsectlon  (a)  from  acquiring  any  Interest 
by  devise  or  Inheritance  Is  a  surviving  spouse 
of  the  decedent,  a  life  estate  In  one-half  of 
the  Interest  acquired  by  the  Taklma  TrltMs 
BhaU,  on  the  request  of  such  spouse,  be  re- 
served for  that  spouse  and  the  value  of  such 
life  estate  so  reserved  shall  be  reflected  in  the 
Secretary's  appraisal  under  subsection  (a)." 

SBC.  2.  The  provisions  oi  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  August  9,  194S,  as  amended  by  this 
Act,  shall  apply  to  all  estates  pending  be- 
fore the  Examiner  of  Inheritance  on  the  date 
of  this  Act,  and  to  au  future  estates,  but 


•haU   not  applj  to  anjr  Mtata  bantoton 

cloaed. 

BontT  M.  jAcxsoir, 
Oxoacx  McOovsu*. 

Paui-  J.  PSNKrK. 
JTOfU^rs  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

jAMZa  A.  HALST. 

Ed  EDKONDSoir. 
JoBN  P.  SaTioa. 
JVaiM^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hotue, 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  brief  statement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  which  I  will 
read: 

Mr.  President,  the  Act  of  1946  llmlu  the 
inheritance  of  trust  land  on  the  Taklma  Res- 
ervation In  the  Suie  of  Washington  to  (1) 
enrolled  members  of  the  Taklma  Tribes,  (2) 
who  have  one-fourth  degree  or  more  of  Yaki- 
ma blood.  An  exception  Is  made  for  a  Eur- 
vlviug  spouse  who  la  an  enrolled  member 
but  possesses  less  than  one-fourth  degree  of 
Taklma  blood.  Such  person  may  Inberlt  a 
life  estate  only  m  not  more  ttian  one-half 
the  property. 

This  law  has  worked  unfairly  against  oth- 
er Indians  who  may  have  IntBrmarried  with 
Taklma  Indians.  As  a  result,  their  children 
have  frequently  been  dislnbertted.  H-R.  380, 
ss  originally  passed  by  the  House,  would  have 
repealed  this  law.  However,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee attempted  to  reach  a  formula  whereby 
the  heirs  and  legatees  would  be  treated  fair- 
ly, yet  at  the  same  time  the  Taklma  Tribes 
would  be  able  to  continue  their  very  com- 
mendable progrnm  of  maintaining  a  tribal 
land  base  within  the  reservation.  Therefore, 
the  Senate  adopted  a  substitute  which  would 
have  protected  an  Individual's  right  to  he 
compensated  for  an  Intereat  which,  under 
the  present  law,  he  would  lose  if  be  does 
not  qualify  as  a  Taklma  Indian.  In  effect, 
what  the  Senate  provided  was  an  option 
for  the  Tribes  to  pay  the  heir  in  lieu  of 
having  the  property  passed  to  him.  If  the 
Tribes  choose  not  to  pay,  then  tba  prop- 
erty would  pass  under  sute  law.  In  addiuon, 
a  surviving  spouse  who  Is  prohibited  from 
acquiring  an  Interest  by  devise  or  inherit- 
ance is  given  the  additional  option  of  pre- 
serving a  life  estate  m  one-half  of  the  In- 
terest acquired  by  the  'rrll>es. 

The  Conference  Committee  adopted  sub- 
stantially the  formula  recommended  by  the 
Senate  with  modifications,  one  of  which  will 
be  of  benefit  to  the  Tribes  In  planning  for 
their  land  consolidation  program.  This  gives 
the  Tribe.-!  at  least  two  years  to  budget  for 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out  their  ptt>- 
gram. 

I  think  the  solution  Is  In  the  highest  tra- 
dition of  the  legislative  process,  and  I  com- 
mend my  colleagues  In  both  the  House  and 
the   Senate   for   their  cooperation. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  President,  that  concludes  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Rouses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (RJl.  17755)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 


for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1971 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  what  U 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  pend- 
ing business  la  the  conference  report  on 
the  Department  of  Ti«n«>ortatlan. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  sng. 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  cal 
the  roU. 

Mr,  BA'YH.  Mr.  President.  I  ut 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  the  8ST 
program  has  been  attacked  on  groundi 
that  supporting  it  represents  a  dlstorUon 
of  national  priorities,  that  it  would  be 
excessively  noisy,  and  that  it  would 
threaten  permanent  damage  to  the 
earth's  environment.  The  aviation  indus- 
try, on  the  other  hand,  has,  by  and  large, 
enthusiastically  supported  the  under- 
taking. 

The  8ST  poses  a  problem  that  is  large- 
ly new  in  aviation  technology.  Until  the 
S8T,  techiwloglcal  Innovation  in  air 
transportation  has  typically  combined 
Improved  quality  of  service  in  speed, 
comfort,  and  so  forth,  with  reduced  costs 
per  seat-mile;  in  few  prior  cases  has  In- 
novation brought  about  decreased  eco- 
nomic efficiency.  At  least  since  the  in- 
troduction of  the  DC-3  in  the  1930's  the 
American  aircraft  Industry  has  played  • 
major  role  in  supplying  the  world's  air- 
lines with  flight  eqiUpment.  Since  World 
War  n  with  the  introduction  first  of  the 
large  four-englned  piston  aircraft  and 
then  with  the  Introduction  of  jet  trans- 
ports, the  American  aircraft  industiy 
has  dominated  the  airways  of  the  free 
world.  This  dominance  has  been  devel- 
oped, largely  through  the  combination 
of  designing  technically  superior  aircraft 
and  producing  them  in  large  enough  vol- 
umes and  with  sulBcient  efUclency  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  be  operated 
more  economically  than  their  foreign 
rivals.  Each  new  model  typically  wm 
technically  better  and  more  economical 
than  Its  in^ecessor. 

With  the  SST  the  situation  is  very  dif- 
ferent and  in  a  crucial  way.  Whereas  It 
will  offer  many  important  technical  ad- 
vances and  will,  if  it  is  produced,  be  a 
monument  to  sophisticated  design  and 
production  capabilities  of  the  American 
industry.  It  is  expected,  even  by  its  most 
enthusiastic  supporters,  to  be  more  costly 
per  seat-mile  than  the  subsonic  jets  It  Is 
Intended  to  replace. 

Its  chief  advantage  will,  of  course,  be 
Its  great  speed;  It  Is  expected  to  cruise  >t 
nearly  three  times  the  speed  of  present 
jets  Yet.  partly  because  only  a  fraction 
of  the  time  in  any  door-to-door  trip  is 
spent  in  cruising,  there  is  no  conviction, 
even  within  the  airline  Industry,  that  the 
bulk  of  air  travelers  will  be  willing  to  pay 
the  additional  cost  of  achieving  such  • 
speed  advantage. 

The  problem  Is  further  complicated  by 
two  Important  facts:  Whatever  the  dis- 
economies of  an  SST,  other  countrlei 
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ure  undertaken  to  subsidize  develop- 
Jnent  of  SST-s  of  their  own.  This  to  seen 

II  a  threat  to  the  leadership  of  the  Amer- 
ican aviation  industry.  Second,  our  aero- 
0gce  indu.";try  is  presently  facing  a  re- 
duction in  Federal  expenditures  for  space 
md  for  strategic  arms.  Some  substan- 
ti»i-_but  difficult  to  measure — portion  of 
the  production  efficiency  of  the  TJ.8.  alr- 
gtlt  manufacturers  derives  from  mlllt- 
taiy  programs.  With  or  without  subsldi- 
taUon  of  a  VS.  SST,  aircraft  manufao- 
taren  are  likely  to  have  difficulties  over 
the  next  few  years. 

Should  the  US.  industry  wait  until  the 
technology  has  advanced  to  a  point  where 
a  technically  superior  and  more  efficient 
vehicle  can  be  designed  and  produced  by 
the  private  sector  alone?  Can  it  afford  to 
nit  In  light  of  the  threats  from  abroad 
ind  from  the  shifts  In  Federal  expendi- 
toTB?  Should  the  Government  let  the 
Industry  watt  out  its  fortunes?  The  avia- 
tion industry  has  said  no,  it  cannot  wait 
ind  it  inu.5t  have  public  support  If  Amer- 
ican aircraft  manufacturers  and  airlines 
are  to  maintain  their  vitality  and  their 
«orld  lesdenshlp. 

The  aviation  Industry's  argument  Is 
basically  that  the  Concorde — the  British - 
Prench  SST — is  inevitable;  that  a  Soviet 
SST  Is  probable;  that  If  either  does  ap- 
pear In  the  world  market,  the  United 
States  and  world  air  carriers  will  have  to 
buy  the  foreign  SST  and  displace  U.S. 
built  subsonic  aircraft.  As  a  consequence, 
in  the  absence  of  »  U.S.  SST.  the  United 
States  will  lose  its  leadership  In  world 
tvlitlon.  Further,  the  only  way  to  avoid 
these  consequences  Is  through  the  devel- 
opment of  an  American  SST.  that  will 
either  permit  the  United  States  to  re- 
capture the  SST  market,  or.  hopefulls', 
will  preempt  much  of  the  market  and 
won  relegate  the  Concorde  to  premature 
ohaolescence.  more  or  less  as  the  U.S.  jets 
did  the  Comet. 

In  my  Judgment  there  are  several 
tUngs  wrong  with  this  line  of  reasoning: 

Neither  the  Concorde  nor  a  Soviet  SST 
li  Inevitable  as  an  Important  commercial 
airliner. 

Even  if  they  are  produced  It  will  not 
1)6  necessary  for  American  or  foreign 
carriers  to  buy  them,  certainly  not  for 
must  of  their  operations. 

Whether,  even  if  there  Is  a  technically 
siccessf ul  foreign  SST.  the  United  States 
tin  sutler  aviation  losses  will  depend  pri- 
marily on  U.S.  Government  policy. 

Finally,  the  development  of  an  Amer- 
ican SST— under  anything  like  the 
plaimed  program — will  probably  have 
tdverse  effects  on  American  aviation 
leadership  and  on  the  U.S.  aviation  In- 
dustries. 

Let  us  look  at  these  points  In  turn.  Mr. 
President;  I  think  they  make  a  valid  re- 
buttal   to    the    question    and    concern 
filsed  by  the  aviation  Industry. 
WHAT  ABoirr  poaxxaK  flffr'av 

The  combined  British-French  Con- 
eorde  project  Is  well  advanced,  the  air- 
craft Is  undergoing  flight  tests  now.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  reported  to  have  a  com- 
mercial SST  In  flight  test  also.  Thus, 
l»th  the  British-French  and  the  Russian 
SSTs  are  well  ahead  of  the  United  States 

III  prototype  development.  The  first 
flight  of  the  U.S.  SST  Is  not  expected 


until  early  1973.  However,  both  aircraft 
are  expected  to  be  small  and  with  limited 
range  and  are  expected  to  be  inefficient. 
Although  it  li  probable  that  either  or 
both  aircraft  will  evolve  into  technically 
adequate  vehicles,  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  they  wUi.  Little  can  be  deter- 
mined, of  course,  about  Russian  inten- 
tions, but  the  British  have  for  many 
years  been  skeptical  about  the  wisdom  of 
developing  the  Concorde.  One  of  the  flrst 
acts  of  the  Wilson  Government  was  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  cancel  the  pro- 
gram. DeGaulle's  Government  refused  to 
let  the  British  out  of  the  contract,  which 
the  Conservatives  had  signed  without  a 
cancellation  clause.  Recently  there  has 
been  criticism  of  the  sonic  boom  gen- 
erated by  the  Concorde  in  its  trial  runs 
and  there  was  a  particularly  accute  out- 
cry a  few  weeks  ago  over  the  noise  it 
made  when  weather  forced  It  to  land  at 
London's  Heathrow  Airport — approach- 
ing at  subsonic  speeds,  of  course. 

Recently,  doubts  have  been  expressed 
publicly  in  France.  According  to  the 
Washington  Post.  September  28.  1970. 
Charles  de  Chambrun.  formerly  a  junior 
minister  under  DeGaulle.  has  "charged 
that  the  Concorde  was  killing  the  French 
aircraft  industrj' — however,  there  Is  no 
indication  the  criticism  is  making  any 
Impact  on  President  Pompidou."  The 
same  article  refers  to  "reports  from  Lon- 
don that  the  Tory  government  Is  eager 
to  cancel  the  Concorde." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Prof.  Alan  Walters 
of  the  London  School  of  Economics,  a 
noted  authority  on  the  economics  of  air 
transportation,  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks.  Dr.  Walters 
points  out  that  the  threat  to  America's 
preeminent  position  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace from  the  Concorde  Is  more 
Imagined  than  real.  He  goea  on  to  say, 
with  some  envy: 

That  the  lad  tale  of  Concorde  can  bring 
only  a  mixture  of  delight  and  relief  to  those 
taxpayers  In  the  United  States  who  have  been 
spared  the  astronomical  aum  required  to  fi- 
nance this  madness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Re- 
coRO.  as  follows: 

Tax  LoNwnf  School  or  EcoNOHica 
ANs  PouTxcAL  Scmici. 

AUwych,  LonOon. 

I  should  have  thought  that  the  sad  tale 
of  Concorde  can  bring  only  a  mixture  of 
delight  and  relief  to  those  taxpayers  in  the 
United  States  who  have  tjeen  spared  the 
astronomical  sum  required  to  flnanoe  Hiie 
madness.  The  situation  is  simply  tliat  the 
most  optimistic  estimates  of  the  payload 
suggest  that  the  aircraft  will  never  be  com- 
merclaliy  viable  and  you  must  know,  aa  I 
tiiink  everyone  knows,  that  a  very  sznaU 
variation  In  a  payload  of  4%  or  6%  Is  qiute 
critical.  The  economic  studies  all  point  to  a 
fiiwTtiAi  commercial  performance.  The  com- 
bination of  high  fares  and  cramped  interior 
la  thought  to  tM  a  peculiarly  unattractive 
one.  Purthermore.  airlines  feel  that  by  flying 
the  Concorde  they  may  only  eat  Into  some 
of  their  flrst  class  tralflc.  I  cannot  conceivably 
see  how  America  wlU  lose  Its  "pre-eminent 
position  In  the  market-place"  to  Concorde. 

I  had  hopes  that  the  present  government 
would  come  to  Its  senses  and  cut  the  whole 
programme.  However,  the  recent  support  for 
RoUs-Boyee  in  their  RB911  programme  glvea 
one  caow  to  wonder  whether  the  govern- 


ment ever  will  mean  what  It  says  about  noc 
subaldlalng  the  aircraft  industry.  1  suspect, 
therefore,  that  Conoorde,  if  It  is  not  scrapped. 
will  limp  along  to  be  one  more  of  the  great 
wiute  elephants  of  the  British  Aircraft  In- 
dustry. I  only  hope  It  does  not  Ijecome  an- 
other Comet:  but  with  the  new  technology 
one  can.  of  course,  never  guarantee  these 
things. 

Touta  sinoerely, 

A.  A.  WiLnas. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  British 
and  French  have  deferred  a  decision  to 
authorize  production  of  four  new  Con- 
cordes— until  Information  about  Its  com- 
mercial prospects  can  be  assessed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from 
an  article  entitled  "Plan  To  Build  Four 
Concordes  Is  Deferred."  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  16. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rrcoao, 
as  follows: 
Plan  To  Builo  Fottx  Concoboes  Is  DErxxaa) 

LorrcoN.  December  16. — The  British  and 
French  ministers  responsible  for  the  Con- 
oorde supersonic  jet  project  refused  today  to 
authorize  production  of  four  more  aircraft 
until  the  commercial  future  of  the  92  bllUoa 
project  Is  clearer, 

Mr,  BA'YH.  Ever  since  the  mid-lSSO'i, 
VS.  aviation  enthusiasts  have  forecast 
Soviet  "penetration"  of  aircraft  markets 
throughout  the  world.  To  date,  Soviet 
commercial  transports  have  all  been 
markedly  inferior  to  United  States.  Brit- 
ish, and  French  products.  This  obviously 
does  not  Insure  that  they  will  not  some- 
day build  a  superior  commercial  aircraft, 
but  It  does  mean  that  there  is  no  a,ssur- 
ance  that  they  will.  Further,  as  will  be 
developed  below,  technical  considerations 
will  not  be  the  determinants  of  the  extent 
of  foreign  operation  and  sales  of  SST'b. 

As  discussed  later,  the  operational 
prospects  for  the  Concorde  and  proba- 
bly for  any  Soviet  SST  depend  critically 
on  the  fare  policy  of  the  United  States. 
The  Concorde  vrtll  be  economically  viable 
and  commercially  a  significant  threat 
only  if  the  United  States  permits  indi- 
rect subsidization  of  the  Concorde 
through  discriminatory  fares.  If  the 
British  and  French  had  reason  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  would  discourage 
such  discrimination,  their  willingness  to 
support  the  Ofmcorde  might  be  further 
eroded. 

The  FAA  reports  a  British-French 
commitment  of  over  2  billion  dollars  to 
the  development  of  the  Concorde.  The 
U.S.  program  is  plarmed  to  cost  J1.3  bil- 
lion In  direct  subsidy.  Whatever  the 
benefits  that  might  derive  from  the  pro- 
duction of  SSI's,  they  are  uncertain  and 
will  accrue  to  only  a  small  mrtlon  of  the 
population  of  the  respective  countries. 
Yet  the  activities  of  each  reinforce  the 
commitment  of  the  others. 

Senator  MtrsKxr  has  proposed  a  quad- 
rilateral agreement:  the  United  States, 
Britain,  France,  and  the  Sotlet  Union 
to  discontinue  SST  development.  With 
support  In  the  U.S.  Government,  there 
would  have  been  a  reasonable  prospect 
In  the  1960's  for  such  an  Idea  or,  at  least, 
for  cooperative  SST  development  among 
the  United  States,  Britain,  and  Prsnee. 

It  Is  not  clear,  then,  that  the  Utilted 
States  needs  to  base  Its  policy  dedsloM 
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rUeldly  on  the  assumption  that  a  foreign 
8ST  will  be  developed  and  produced  In 
large  numbers  In  the  next  few  years. 
TtUit,  may  be,  but  not  only  Is  that  far 
from  certain,  it  Is  of  less  significance 
than  may  at  first  appear. 

DISPI^CXUKNT   or    AHZXICAM-BTTTLT    JSTfl    ST    A 

ro«ziGN  aer 

Much  of  the  fear  inducing  America  to 
raise  the  priority  of  the  SST  above 
domestic  needs  reflects  the  argument 
that  airlines  "will  have  to"  buy  a  foreign 
SST  If  one  becomes  available.  Upon  ex- 
amination, this  assertion  is  less  than  ob- 
vious. 

The  Concorde  technically  is  extremely 
limited.  Internationally,  It  will  be  able  to 
fly  nonstop  only  New  York-London  or 
Kew  York-Paris,  New  York-Caracas  or 
similar  distances.  It  will  not  be  able  to 
fly,  for  example.  New  York-Rome,  Los 
Angeles-Europe,  Callfomia-Tokyo,  even 
Chicago-Frankfort.  To  make  any  of 
these  longer  flights  will  require  at  least 
one  stop.  Further,  present  laws  and  regu- 
lations require  it  to  fly  at  subsonic 
speeds  over  land.  This  means  that  New 
York-Rome.  Los  Angeles- Europe  or  Call- 
fomla-Par  East  will  take  virtually  as 
long  as.  if  not  longer  than,  subsonic  non- 
stop flights.  Further,  although  it  will 
have  the  range  to  make  the  flight,  the 
Concorde  will  not  be  permitted  by  the 
European  governments  to  fly  London- 
Rome  or  other  trans-European  flights  at 
supersonic  speeds.  Except  for  New  York- 
Miami  and  California-Hawaii,  virtually 
the  whole  U.S.  domestic  market  will  be 
foreclosed  to  effective  competition  by  the 
Concorde  because  of  the  restriction 
against  supersonic  flights  over  populated 
areas.  East  of  Athens,  into  Africa  and  to 
and  from  South  America  It  may  be  pos- 
sible to  fly  at  supersonic  speeds,  but 
again  it  will  frequently  be  competing 
with  nonstop  subsonics,  and  these  mar- 
kets are  relatively  thin. 

Thus.  If  travelens  are  willing  to  pay 
the  added  cost  of  achieving  supersonic 
speeds  with  the  Concorde,  or  If  fares  are 
so  distorted  that  they  do  not  have  to  pay 
the  extra  cost,  there  is  a  place  for  the 
Concorde  in  the  International,  and  pos- 
sibly a  small  place  in  the  U.S.  domestic 
market.  However,  in  contrast  to  the  TOT, 
the  747,  the  DC-10.  and  the  other  sub- 
sonic Jets,  the  Concorde  cannot  be  widely 
used  throughout  much  of  the  networks 
of  the  major  airlines.  Therefore,  the  air- 
lines » ill  have  to  retain  large  numbers  of 
subsonic  Jets — and  if  air  travel  continues 
to  grow,  they  will  have  to  buy  more  of 
them  even  if  the  Concorde  is  Introduced. 
It  can  never  play  a  role  of  the  707,  be- 
coming the  standard  vehicle  over  much 
of  the  world's  airline  network. 

The  fact  that  It  will  have,  at  most, 
limited  usefulness  will  impose  additional 
disadvantages  on  the  airlines  operating 
it  and,  hence,  will  toid  to  reduce  its  abil- 
ity to  penetrate  the  market.  Being  suit- 
able for  only  a  relatively  few  markets, 
the  Concorde  will  tend  to  realize  rela- 
tively low -utilization  rates,  thus  raising 
the  sea-mlle  capital  costs  of  the  opera- 
tors. By  adding  to  the  types  of  aircraft 
In  airline  fleets  rather  than  by  replacing 
an  existing  type  it  will  increase  the  com- 
plexity and,  hence,  the  cost  of  fleet  main- 
teziance.  So  far  as  can  be  readily  deter- 


mined these  arguments  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  Soviet  SST. 

Even  If  the  British  and  French  go 
through  with  the  Concorde,  there  will 
continue  to  be  a  demand  for  U.8. -built 
subsonic  jets  into  the  foreseeable  future, 
so  long  as  air  travel  continues  to  grow. 

VA.   FOUCT     IS   THX   CONTSOLLINO   rACTOB 

Although  It  appears  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  a  foreign  SST  that  can  really 
force  the  VS.  subsonics  off  many  of  the 
world  routes,  it  would,  of  course,  be  dis- 
advantageous to  the  U.S.  manufacturers 
to  lose  even  a  major  portion  of  those 
markets  In  which  the  Concorde  might  be 
technically  adequate. 

Further,  there  is  a  real  fear,  often  ex- 
pressed by  Industry  representatives,  that 
if,  for  example,  BOAC  and  Air  France 
begin  to  operate  supersonlcs  on,  say. 
New  York -London,  the  VS.  carriers  will 
have  to  follow  suit.  This  argument  im- 
plicitly ignores  the  critical  role  of  air 
fares.  Whether  the  Concorde,  even  if  all 
its  problems  are  solved,  can  penetrate  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  markets  for 
which  it  will  be  technically  practical  Is 
primarily  dependent  upaa  fares,  and 
speclflcally  on  the  UJS.  Oovemment's 
fare  policy.  The  executive  and  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  can  influence  and.  In 
some  critical  areas,  control  tares.  With- 
in present  law,  they  can  do  so  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  any  SST  currently 
under  development  anywhere,  from 
forcing  the  U.8.  subsonics  out  of  the 
domestic  American  market.  Indeed  If 
the  CAB  where  to  behave  in  an  equitable 
and  economically  rational  way,  that  is 
exactly  what  its  fare  policy  would  do. 
Further,  the  VS.  Oovemment  could,  in 
accordance  with  its  laws  and  present  in- 
ternational agreements,  influence.  If  not 
determine,  the  extent  of  use  of  any  SST 
In  International  service. 

A  key  element  in  the  discussion  of 
fares  is  the  cost  of  operating  the  Con- 
corde relative  to  the  U3.  subsonic  Jets. 
It  is  estimated,  for  example,  that  the 
Concorde  would  cost  about  IH  tlmea  as 
much  per  seat-mile  as  would  the  wlde- 
bodled  subsonic  Jets — the  747,  and  so 
forth.  These  estimates,  moreover,  leave 
out  of  consideration  all  the  cost  penal- 
ties associated  with  eltber  the  sonic 
boom  or  noise,  such  as  added  costs  re- 
sulting from  circuitous  routing,  the  Im- 
position of  curfews  at  various  airports, 
the  possibility  of  absolute  embargos  on 
the  use  of  the  supersonic  into  or  over 
countries — that  Is,  Switzerland — all  of 
which  could  complicate  scheduling  and 
reduce  utilization  substantially.  Obvi- 
ously, it  would  be  difflcult  at  best  to  esti- 
mate the  extent  to  which  such  penalties 
will  be  applied  and.  therefore,  their  cost 
implications. 

The  British  Aircraft  Corp.  is  re- 
ported— the  Washington  Post,  Novem- 
ber 9.  1970,  page  A6— as  estimating  that 
operating  costs  for  tlie  Concorde  will  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  747  by  36  percent.  The 
sajne  source  reports  that  the  president  of 
TWA  foresees  a  30-  to  40-percent  sur- 
charge over  today's  fare  to  make  the  Con- 
corde profitable  to  operate.  By  the  time 
the  Concorde  is  ready  for  extensive  oper- 
ation in  the  mld-1970's.  the  costs  of  sub- 
sonic Jets  will  probably  be  reduced  from 
present  levels,  so  as  to  make  the  percent- 
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age  differential  still  larger.  Consequents 
an  assumption  that  the  SST  opentSr 
coots  will  be  IV,  to  1^4  times  thoaTS 
subsonics  Is  probably  conservative. 

Such  a  cost  difference  means  aae  ti 
three  things:  First,  direct  subsldliatloa 
of  the  operation  of  the  SST  so  that  lu 
seat-mile  cost  to  the  airlines  would  be 
comparable  to  those  of  the  subsonio. 
Second,  charging  a  30-  to  50-percent  pr». 
mium  for  Concorde  SST  service.  Thiri. 
to  charge  the  same  price  per  passenger- 
mile  on  the  SSTs  as  on  the  subsonics,  or 
a  modest  differential,  such  as  a  lO-pv. 
cent  pretnlimi. 

The  first  alternative,  direct  subsidia. 
tion.  may  be  a  real  danger  when  and  if 
a  VS.  SST  Is  developed  and  produced 
under  present  plans.  However,  although 
the  British  and  French  Governments  will 
have  spent  bUllons  of  dollars  on  the  (fc. 
velopment  of  the  Concorde  and  may  in- 
duce their  own  airlines  to  buy  it,  it  aecmi 
unreasonable  that  they  will  subsidiie 
foreign  airlines  to  operate  the  Concorde, 
Similarly,  it  seem  unreasoimble  to  expect 
the  Russians  to  develop  an  effective  pro- 
gram for  subsidizing  many  non-Commu- 
nist airlines.  Subsidizing  only  the  pur- 
chase of  SSTs  would  not  be  adequate. 

The  second  alternative  presents  essen- 
tially the  price  policy  that  should  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  CAB  and  the  executive  It 
la  also  the  economically  rational  policy 
for  most  foreign  governments.  Such  pol- 
icy would  probably  result  in  the  Con- 
corde's being  a  financial  failure.  Bow- 
ever,  there  acvears  also  to  be  little 
interest  in  the  American  airlines  indus- 
try for  such  a  fare  structure.  There  is  i 
widespread  belief,  nevertheless,  that  su- 
personic speed  is  Just  not  worth  what  it 
costs  and  ttiat  too  few  passengers  would 
be  willing  to  pay  a  premium  proportional 
to  the  cost  differential.  This  policy  might 
be  supported  by  some  airlines  before  they 
have  committed  themselves  to  the  super- 
sonlcs. It  will  certainly  be  resisted  by  all 
the  airlines  that  are  ultimately  induced 
to  purchase  Concordes.  Backed  by  their 
governments,  they  can  be  expected  to 
make  every  effort  to  force  the  third 
alternative. 

The  third  alternative,  charging  little 
or  no  premium  for  supersonic  service, 
will  thus  undoubtedly  have  a  good  deal 
of  political  support.  In  the  industry  there 
is  talk  of  charging  a  substantial  pie- 
mlum  In  the  first  year  or  two  of  subsonic 
operation  and  then  rapidly  reducing  or 
eliminating  it.  The  Introduction  of  the 
SST,  then,  would  tend  to  prevent  or  »t 
least  retard  further  reductions  In  fares. 
This  would  occur  as  follows:  Without  a 
substantial  premium  for  supersonic  serv- 
ices pas.'iengers  would,  of  course,  prefer 
the  faster  service,  forcing  airlines— U 
they  could  not  reduce  subsonic  fares— to 
replace  subsonic  Jets  with  Concordes.  A« 
more  and  more  SST's  are  phased  in.  the 
average  seat-miie  cost  of  the  whole  fleet 
would  increa.«.  Consequently,  to  keep 
from  mcurring  losses,  as  the  Concorde 
becomes  a  larger  proportion  of  the  fleet 
serving  particular  markets;  for  example. 
New  York-London,  fares  will  have  to  rijs 
progressively  closer  to  the  passenger- 
mile  costs  of  the  SST— or  to  decline  lest 
than  they  otherwise  could.  The  volume 
of  international  air  travel  appears  to  be 
highly  sensitive  to  fares. 
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Therefore,  any  Increase  In  fares  wUl 
cause  a  reduction  In  the  number  of  pas- 
lenger-milcs  sold:  or,  In  mote  realistic 
terms,  any  retardation  In  or  reversal  of 
the  downward  trend  of  fares  will  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  of  air  transportation. 
This  is  perhaps  the  most  Important  eco- 
nomic fact  in  the  whole  SST  debate  so 
far  as  the  wdfare  of  the  U.S.  aviation 
Industry  is  concerned. 

An  extensive  analysis  of  fares  In  the 
North  Atlantic,  where  the  competition 
of  the  Concorde  w'ould  be  most  severe, 
concluded  that  each  1 -percent  Increase 
in  fares  tends  to  cause  a  2-percent  de- 
crease in  trafBc,  and  each  I-percent  de- 
crease in  fares  tends  to  cause  a  2-per- 
eent  increase  in  trafBc.  Taking  this  esti- 
mate of  elasticity,  if ,  as  a  result  of  the 
limited  Introduction  of  the  Concorde, 
fares  were  raised  In  the  North  Atlantic 
sn  average  of  only  20  percent,  the  traffic 
would  be  reduced  by  roughly  40  percent. 
If  this  were  an  overestimate  of  the 
"elasticity"  by  a  factor  of  2.  which  al- 
most certainly  far  exceeds  any  error  in 
the  study,  or.  if  we  assiuie  that  the 
greater  speed  of  the  Concorde  would 
offset  half  the  effect  of  the  price  in- 
crease— if  the  advantages  of  supersonic 
ipeed  were  to  offset  entirely  the  effect  of 
the  price  increase,  there  would  be  little 
basis  for  not  directly  introducing  the 
second  alternative — a  20-percent  Increase 
in  fares  would  mean  trafBc  would  be 
•bout  20-percent  below  what  it  would  be 
otherwise. 

R  seems  inevitable  that  If  the  Initial 
Concorde  fares  are  too  low  to  cover  Its 
costs,  a  chain  reaction  will  be  Introduced 
that  will  force  most  fares  in  the  North 
Atlantic  up  over  a  period  of  a  very  few 
yean.  If  this  happens,  the  trafBc  on  the 
Atlantic  will  fall  below  its  potential,  to 
the  detriment  of  American  carriers.  Un- 
less the  U.S.  Government  wants  to  see 
this,  it  should  take  steps  to  as.sure  that 
the  Concorde  fares  are  high  enough  to 
pay  its  full  cost.  Although  there  are  se- 
vere limitations  on  the  ability  of  the 
CJ9.  Qoverrmient,  under  present  law.  to 
control  the  level  of  international  fares, 
•>  dearly  demonstrated  in  the  "crisis" 
of  1963.  the  United  States  does  have 
great  power  to  influence  both  the  level 
and  the  structure  of  those  rates,  as  was 
demonstrated  by  the  fares  Introduced  In 
the  summer  of  1964. 

Whatever  the  dlfflcultles  of  Influenc- 
ing fares  Internationally,  the  CAB  clearly 
bas  the  power  to  set  rates  domestically. 
It  could  and  should — in  the  public  In- 
terest— set  rates  such  that  the  Concorde 
Is  required  to  compete  without  hidden 
subsidy.  It  would  then  be  precluded  from 
even  those  domestic  operations  for  which 
it  would  be  technically  adequate;  any 
aircraft  precluded  from  a  market  as  large 
as  the  U.S.  domestic  market  will  have  a 
serious  handicap  In  world  aviation. 

What,  then,  of  the  argument  that  the 
airUnes  of  the  world  will  "have  to"  re- 
place Amerlcan-bullt  subsonics  with  the 
Concorde  unless  the  United  States  buUds 
its  own  SST?  There  Is  stiU  some  prospect 
that  the  Concorde  will  never  be  pro- 
duced. If  a  Soviet  aircraft  Is  produced.  Its 
efficiency  and  other  qualities  may  not  be 
up  to  Western  standards;  In  any  event  it 
is  expected  to  be  smaU  and  Inefficient. 


Even  assuming  that  all  the  technical, 
economic,  financial,  and  political  prob- 
lems of  producing  it  are  solved,  the  Con- 
corde, being  forced  to  stop  en  route  and 
to  fly  at  subsonic  speeds  over  populated 
areas,  will  have  little  time  advantage 
over  nonstop  sutisonlc  operations  in  the 
long-haul  markets.  So,  even  if  the  imple- 
mentation of  appropriate  fare  policy  is 
prevented,  the  vehicle  will  be  of  limited 
usefulness.  If  equitable  and  efficient  fare 
policies  are  Introduced  domestically  in 
the  United  States,  the  high  cost  of  Con- 
corde operations  will  preclude  It  from 
those  few  domestic  markets  for  which  It 
is  technically  adequate.  If  such  appro- 
priate rales  are  also  Introduced  Inter- 
nationally, it  will  be  restricted  by  market 
forces  to  very  small  flrst-class  operations 
in  a  few  major  markets.  That  is  the  size 
of  the  Concorde  threat  to  American 
aviation. 

DKVKLOPnro   A   VM.  SST  WILL  ADTEaSELT   AmCT 
U.S.    AVIATION    LEADEXSRIP 

The  prospect  of  a  Concorde,  or  possibly 
even  of  a  Soviet  SST  Is  not  a  serious  or 
unavoidable  threat  to  American  aviation 
supremacy.  If  a  foreign  SST  of  something 
like  present  designs  Is  developed,  the 
United  States  has  effective  and  efficient 
policy  options  for  protecting  the  Interests 
of  American  aviation  without  Investing 
over  a  billion  dollars  of  Federal  money 
in  Its  own  new  SST,  Public  indications 
now  that  the  United  States  would  pur- 
sue such  a  policy  might  help  forestall  the 
costly  development  of  SST's  abroad,  ITie 
fare  policy  I  have  recommended  here  Is 
not  a  policy  of  discriminating  agslnst  a 
foreign-built  aircraft,  nor  is  it  contrary 
to  the  Interests  of  most  of  the  other  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  is  a  policy  of  pre- 
venting discrimination  in  fares  against 
travelers  flying  the  subsonic  Jets  and. 
hence,  is  In  the  interest  of  the  bulk  of 
travelers  of  all  nations.  It  Is  also  In  ac- 
cordance with  soimd  principles  of  rate 
regulation.  Just  as  it  will  protect  the  in- 
terests of  American  air  carriers  by  pre- 
cluding the  need  to  take  on  the  great  fi- 
nancial burden  of  a  highly  Inefficient 
»20  million  aircraft.  It  will  protect  the 
airlines  of  other  countries  from  the  same 
pressures. 

If  the  United  States  pursues  the  fare 
policy  1  have  suggested,  the  subsidized 
development  of  a  U.S.  SST  is  not  neces- 
sary to  protect  American  aviation  from 
the  threat  of  a  foreign  SST.  Even  if  the 
United  States  permits  discrimination 
against  the  subsonic  Jets,  the  Concorde 
will  penetrate  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  market.  In  either  event,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  U.S.  SST  under  forced  draft 
Is  likely  to  affect  U.S.  aviation  adversely. 

The  VS.  SST  is  expected,  if  its  tech- 
nical problems  can  be  overcome — and 
that  Is  stlU  a  large  "If" — to  be  a  more 
efficient  vehicle  than  the  Concorde  or  the 
Soviet  SST.  It  will  be  faster  in  cruising, 
it  will  be  much  larger,  It  will  have  fewer 
r&nge  disadvantages  tlian  the  Concorde, 
its  seat-mile  costs  are  expected  to  be 
significantly  less  than  those  of  the  Con- 
corde. It  Is  intended  to  have  greater 
growth  twtential  than  the  Concorde.  Yet, 
its  advocates  still  do  not  think  it  is  good 
enough  to  be  produced  without  govern- 
ment subsidy.  One  reason  for  that  la 
that  while  it  will  be  more  efficient  than 


the  Concorde,  It  Is  expected  to  less  ef- 
ficient, that  is,  more  costly  per  seat- 
mile,  than  the  subsonic  Jets  that  will  be 
flying  by  the  time  the  UB.  SST  could  be 
operating  in  large  numbers. 

At  present,  the  FAA  estimates  that  the 
seat-mlle  costs  of  the  SST  will  approxi- 
mate those  of  present  subsonic  Jets  at 
maximum  range.  They  will  be  higher  at 
shorter  ranges  and,  of  course,  wherever 
the  SST  has  to  fly  at  subsonic  speeds, 
that  Is.  over  populated  areas  according 
to  present  laws  and  regulations.  Thus,  Its 
average  cost,  even  by  FAA  estimates  will 
exceed  those  of  present  Jets.  However, 
there  are  two  additional  problems.  Cost 
estimates  of  new  aircraft  and  other 
highly  complex  equipment  have  tradi- 
tionally and  understandably  been  highly 
optimistic:  that  may  be  true  again  here. 
More  certainly  In  the  8  or  10  yeaiB 
before  the  SST  Is  in  extensive  service, 
there  will  be  Improvements  in  the  new 
wide-bodies  suleonic  Jets  which  will  re- 
duce their  operating  costs.  Historically, 
this  has  been  the  pattern  with  each  new 
type  of  aircraft  Further,  there  are  signif- 
icant uncertainties  associated  with  the 
SST.  Not  all  of  its  technical  problems  may 
prove  solvable  without  added  cost;  addi- 
tional restrictions  on  its  use.  for  example, 
restricting  airport  operations  at  night, 
may  be  impoised,  raising  its  operating 
costs  further  relative  to  those  of  sub- 
sonic equipment.  Consequently,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  SST  will 
be  substantially  more  costly  per  seat- 
mile  tlian  the  then-existing  fieet  of  sub- 
sonic Jets. 

The  basic  economic  fact  about  the 
U.8.  SST  is  that  If  it  were  expected  to 
be  economical,  there  would  be  no  need 
to  subsidize  it.  A  ntmiber  of  arguments 
have  been  raised  by  Its  advocates  to  dis- 
pute this:  that  the  investment  is  too 
large  for  the  private  sector  and  that  it  la 
too  risky.  The  argument  that  the  invest- 
ment reqtilred  for  Its  development  and 
early  production  is  so  great  as  to  require 
subsidy  is.  at  best.  weak.  One  can  readily 
Imagine  that  combinations  of  the  great 
financial  institutions  could  readily  pro- 
vide the  few  billion  dollars  thought  to 
be  required.  The  auto  manufacturers,  for 
example,  raise  $500  million  annually  for 
model  changes.  The  fact  that  the  very 
large  financial  institutions  appear  not  to 
be  interested  In  financing  this  partic- 
ular venture,  simply  shows  that  the  SST 
is  not  a  good  economic  risk.  "The  argu- 
ment that  the  undertaking  is  too  risky, 
rather  than  too  costly,  to  Justify  private 
sources  in  providing  the  necessary  funda 
is  basically  Just  a  restatement  that  tlie 
prospects  are  not  good  enough  to  Justify 
the  costs  and  uncertainties.  Thus,  both 
the  ctirrent  cost  estimates,  realistically 
interpreted,  and  the  arguments  for  sub- 
sidy indicate  that  the  SST  as  it  can  be 
developed  from  the  present  technological 
base  will  be  a  hlgh-ccst.  InefBcient 
vehicle. 

In  broad  terms,  the  dlscustdon  about 
fares  and  the  Concorde  applies  to  the 
U.S.  SST  as  well,  wherever  it  ntay  be 
permitted  to  fly.  Again,  the  appropriate 
rate  policy  could  be  to  require  a  fare  pre- 
mium reflecting  the  cost  differential  be- 
tween the  supersonic  and  the  subeonlc 
vehicles.  If  the  fares  were  set  20-30  per- 
cent above  the  corresponding  fares  of 
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the  subsonics.  passengers  on  the  SST 
would  pay  for  tiie  speed  advantage  and 
travelers  at  subsonic  speeds  would  not 
have  to  subsidize  SST  operations  through 
excessive  fares;  the  advantages  of  each 
type  of  service  would  be  avaUable  to  pas- 
sengers in  accordance  with  their  willing- 
ness to  pay.  However,  even  in  the  expec- 
tations of  the  SST  advocates,  this  would 
visit  financial  disaster  on  the  whole  vul- 
ture. 

AvlaUon  experts  simply  do  not  believe 
that,  to  most  travelers,  supersonic  speed 
will  be  worth  what  it  costs.  It  will  be  far 
harder  politically  for  the  D.S.  Govern- 
ment to  insist  on  economically  sound 
pricing  for  U.S.  SST  services  than  for 
those  of  a  foreign-built  vehicle.  Once 
the  Oovemment  has  subsidized  its  cre- 
ation, and  in  various  ways  induced  Amer- 
ican and  foreign  carriers  to  buy  It,  to  let 
the  n.S.  SST  prove  a  financial  failure 
would  be,  to  say  the  least,  politically 
difficult.  To  retain  the  appearance  that 
the  American  taxpayers  are  recouping 
their  investment  in  the  SST,  the  Oov- 
emment will  be  under  great  pressure  to 
force  many  of  the  same  individuals  to 
subsidize  the  SST  through  excessive 
fares. 

If ,  as  is  to  be  expected,  there  is  Uttle 
or  no  fare  diflterential,  travelers  will 
presumably  prefer  the  time  saving  and 
fly  on  the  SST.  Payloads  on  subsonics  will 
tend  to  be  depressed.  Their  early  retire- 
ment from  the  affected  routes  will  be 
forced  on  the  industry.  A  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  at  least  the  trans- 
ocean  fleets  will  become  supersonic,  and. 
hence,  to  avoid  losses,  the  tares  on  those 
services  will  have  to  approach  the  seat- 
mile  costs  of  the  SST.  Thus,  such  a  fare 
policy  will,  almost  certainly,  force  fares 
on  virtually  all  types  of  aircraft  sub- 
stantially above  the  level  to  which  they 
would  otherwise  fall. 

Given  the  effect  of  the  SST  upon  fares, 
the  claims  of  "success"  for  the  SST  ap- 
pear inflated.  First  and  most  obvious, 
there  will  be  less  air  travel  than  other- 
wise. This  Is  true  no  matter  what  the 
elasticity  of  demand — so  long  as  one 
does  not  accept  the  obviously  implausible 
position  that  in  this  one  Instance,  de- 
mand is  entirely  insensitive  to  price.  Tbe 
more  elastic  the  demand  the  greater  tbe 
depressing  eCTect  on  tralBc. 

If  air  travel  is  constricted  there  will 
be  less  emploj-ment  in  the  airlines,  less 
demand  for  aircraft  and.  hence,  possibly 
less  employment  in  the  aircraft  Industry. 

If  the  price  elasticity  of  demand,  after 
allowing  for  the  advantages  of  extra 
speed,  is  only  unity — a  1-percent  In- 
crease in  fares  causes  a  1 -percent  de- 
crease in  trafSc — a  30-percent  increase 
relative  to  what  they  could  otherwise 
be.  would  force  about  a  30-percent  con- 
traction In  volume  of  trallic  and  roughly 
comparable  reductions  In  the  demand  for 
labor  and  aircraft.  If  price  elasticity  Is 
greater,  as  is  not  unreasonable  to  ex- 
pect the  effects  will  be  even  greater. 

These  are  the  obvious  direct  conse- 
quences for  the  aviation  industry  If  we 
were  to  assume  a  technically  successful 
SST  program — an  assumption  I  am  not 
yet  prepared  to  make.  There  are  other 
consequences.  The  subsonics  will  be  dis- 
placed at  a  faster  rate  than  would  other- 


wise be  the  case.  Accelerating  the  ob- 
solescence of  the  new  wide-bodied  and 
other  subsonics  will  increase  interest  and 
depreciation  charges  or  equipment 
writeoffs,  reducing  airline  profits.  The 
financial  problems  of  the  airlines  will  be 
aggravated.  Their  debt  is  now  at  his- 
toric highs :  major  carriers  are  operating 
at  large  losses,  and  this  trend  is  ex- 
pected to  continue.  To  burden  present 
operations  and  financing  with  the  pros- 
pect of  billions  of  dollars  of  additional 
investment  for  a  basically  InefBcient  ve- 
hicle seems  imprudent,  to  say  the  least. 

Mr.  President,  the  slump  in  air  travel 
has  caused  the  airlines  to  cut  back  on 
capital  investments; — If  they  cannot  af- 
ford the  747  and  others,  how  can  they 
be  expected  to  invest  in  the  SST? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on  tiiis 
subject  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  16. 1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
Jst-Obokr     Revikw     by     Aolotes     Sckn — 

OrnclAi.  AT  AMiBiCAX  Cms  Slttvp  zh  Aik 

T^uvzi. 

(By  Robert  Undaey) 

An  American  Airlines  executlva  tald  yester- 
day tliat  me  continuing  Blomp  In  air  ttavel 
was  prompting  tlie  nation's  airlines  to  re- 
view orders  for  large  jet  airliners  creating  a 
situation  that  may  add  furtiier  problems  for 
the  aerospace  Industry. 

IXjnald  Lloyd-Jones,  senior  vice  president- 
finance,  said  his  company  had  not  delayed 
delivery  of  any  new  planes.  But  he  estimated, 
based  on  dlacusslons  with  oflBclals  at  other 
lines,  that  the  trunk  airline  Industry  might 
have  postponed  delivery  of  15  wide-body  Jets 
scheduled  for  delivery  In  1971  and  1972. 

One  airline.  United,  subsequently  acknowl- 
edged It  delayed  delivery  of  Boeing  7*7's  It 
bad  on  order. 

rOBSCAST    PBssrMisnc 

In  a  generally  pe^tlmlstlc  forecast  to  the 
press  on  the  airlines'  prospects  next  year. 
Mr.  Uoyd-Jones  Bald  that,  due  to  the  slug- 
gish economy  and  flnanclng  problems,  the 
11  United  States  trunk  (long-haul)  airlines 
had  decided  to  poatpone  •83a-mllllon  worth 
of  previously  planned  capital  expenditures 
for  aircraft  and  ground  faculties  over  the 
next  two  years. 

In  1969.  before  the  airlines'  tr&fSc  btgan  to 
slide,  he  said  they  contemplated  capital  ex- 
penditures of  «2.23e-bllllon  in  1971  and 
•2.44S-bimon  in  1973.  Now.  be  said,  projected 
expenditures  In  1971  were  •1.71-bUllon  and, 
in  1973.  »1.78-bimon. 

Over  tbe  two  years  under  tbe  figures  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Uoyd-Jones.  there  would  be  a 
slight  Incxeaae  In  spending  for  ground  facil- 
ities, but  •1.84-bllllon  less  would  Iw  spent  on 
aircraft. 

In  many  cases,  alrlmes  have  proceeded  with 
plans  to  acquire  new  aircraft  through  leas- 
ing arrangements. 

Mr.  Uoyd-Jones  said  It  was  his  under- 
standing that  up  to  16  "firm  orders"  for  wide 
body  Jets — apparently  Boeing  747's.  McDon- 
nell-Douglas DC-lO's  and  Lockheed  lOll'a — 
were  being  renegotiated  to  permit  later  de- 
liveries. Under  original  schedules.  58  of  the 
large  jets  are  scheduled  for  deUvery  In  1971. 

Mr.  Lloyd-Jones  did  not  Identify  the  air- 
lines that  he  sold  had  delayed  dellverlee. 
However,  one  company.  United  Air  Lines,  aald 
yesterday  that  It  liad  stretched  out  deUv- 
ery of  18  747's  It  hsd  ordered.  As  now 
planned.  13  wilt  be  In  service  by  the  end  of 
this  year  Instead  of  14  and  the  full  comple- 
ment wlU  not  b«  In  service  until  late  1073.  a 
year  behind  the  orlglnsLl  timetable. 


Mr.  Lloyd-Jones,  wlio  met  with  newsnCB 
at  the  American  AlrUnes  executive  olBces  e» 
TJUrd  Avenue,  said  he  expected  the  lnao». 
try's  traffic  to  pick  up  this  spring,  but 
doubted  whether  tbe  total  revenue  passeasir 
mile  Increase  for  the  year  would  exceed  1  « 
3  per  cent. 

"We  at  American  are  using  a  aero  grovth 
rate  for  the  year  for  our  planning  and  buds- 
etlng  purposes."  he  said. 

He  said  the  airlines  were  cutttng  cosis  by 
sharply  reducing  flights  and  by  taking  other 
economy  measures.  But  the  executive  con. 
tended  that  the  trunk  lines,  which  he  esti- 
mated would  collectively  lose  9110  muilaii 
or  more  In  1970.  needed  a  6  to  7  per  cent 
fare  Increase  In  1971  for  recovery. 

Mr.  BAYH.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  In 
advance  how  tbe  success  of  a  US.  SST 
would  affect  the  aircraft  Industry  as  a 
whole.  It  seems  clear  that,  through  man- 
ufacturing the  SST  and  its  engines,  Boe- 
ing and  GE  stand  to  benefit.  By  the 
same  token,  production  and  employment 
In  McDoimell-Oouglas  and  Lockheed 
and  in  Boeing's  own  747,  707.  and  other 
subsonic  jet  production  lines  will  be  cur- 
tailed, and  they  will  be  curtailed  faster, 
the  greater  the  success  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram. 

This  brings  me  to  the  final  question; 
American  aviation  leadership. 

Aviation  leadership  has  two  relevant 
components — that  of  our  manufacturen 
and  of  our  airlines. 

To  begin  with.  It  Is  clear  that  within 
the  aviation  community,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  United  States  would  cer- 
tainly gain  .some  pre.stlge  from  produi;- 
ing  a  superior  and  ultimately  dominant 
SST.  Throughout  the  world  many  avia- 
tion authorities  are  afflicted  with  that 
form  of  myopia  which  prevents  their  see- 
ing beyond  technological  advance  to  the 
more  critical  Lssues  of  social  and  e(»- 
nomic  utility.  To  such  Individuals,  the 
Introduction  of  a  new,  technically  su- 
perior aircraft  seems  an  end  In  Itself. 

The  consequences  for  U.S.  leadership 
in  aircraft  production,  however,  go  much 
further.  Today  the  United  States  has  an 
indisputable  lead  in  conventional  sub- 
sonic, intermediate,  and  long-range 
transports;  tbe  world  flies  American 
equipment.  This  lead  has  been  obtained 
In  large  part  by  the  steady  progression 
of  technological  development  which  has 
brought  both  greater  speed  and  greater 
efficiency  in  air  transportation.  This 
leadership  is  soundly  based  on  economic 
reality.  To  jeopardize  this  leadership 
with  a  speculative  program  whose  eco- 
nomics are  so  impromlslng  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  eschews  its  opportunities  to 
participate  fully  would  be,  at  beet,  a 
questionable  choice. 

The  VS.  airlines  enjoy  a  highly  pr«i- 
tigious.  traditionally  profitable,  ud 
socially  functional  position  in  interna- 
tional aviation.  This.  too.  is  based  nwre 
on  superior  economic  efficiency  than  on 
any  other  single  factor.  To  try  to  shift 
the  basis  of  this  leadership  to  some  in- 
tangible and  rather  esoteric  advantages 
associated  with  the  employment  of  an 
elegantly  inefficient  vehicle  is,  at  best, 
risky.  Further,  even  if  the  gamble  seems 
worth  the  taking,  the  VS.  International 
carriers  will  not,  in  fact,  be  in  a  position 
to  Introduce  SST  service  internationally 
much,  if  any,  before  foreign  cairlen. 
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The  FPA  In  the  mid  1960'6  was  careful 
to  ration  places  in  the  waiting  line  for 
the  VS.  SST  in  a  way  that  would  avoid 
the  international  repercussions  of  giving 
UJS.  carriers  a  promise  of  an  early  pre- 
ponderance of  supersonic  vehicles.  Sec- 
ond, foreign  governments  will,  if  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  Interests  of  their  own 
airlines,  deny  U.S.  carriers  the  right  to 
serve  their  coimtrtes.  Thus  it  will  be  im- 
possible for  U.S.  airlines,  simply  because 
an  SST  is  built  in  the  United  States,  to 
have  any  significant  lead  in  the  opera- 
tion of  that  vehicle  In  international  air 
commerce. 

Indeed,  one  can  easily  foresee  a  long 
period  of  bitter  controversy  between  the 
United  States  and  its  allied  and  friendly 
countries  over  the  issue  of  the  SST  with 
certainly  some  prospect  that  the  net- 
work of  liberal  bilateral  agreements, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  U.S.  Interna- 
tional air  service,  could  be  dealt  a  final 
blow  by  restrictlonist  pressures  of  for- 
eign countries. 

CONCLUSION 

The  federally  subsidized  development 
of  the  OJ8.  SST  is  not  necessary  to  pro- 
tect American  aviation  interests  from 
foreign  SST's  now  on  the  horizon.  If 
the  U.S.  SST  is  nevertheless  intioduced 
and  If  a  sound  and  equitable  fare  policy 
Is  pursued,  it  seems  likely  to  be  a  finan- 
cial failure.  Imposing  great  monetary 
losses  on  the  Oovemment,  the  manufac- 
turers, and  the  airlines.  If  it  is  intro- 
duced, the  political  realities  are  such 
that  It  Is  likely  that  U.S.  fare  policy  will 
permit  or  encourage  discrimination  in 
favor  of  the  SST  to  the  detriment  of 
subsonic  travel.  Even  then  the  conse- 
quences are  little  brighter. 

The  financial  burden  on  the  airlines 
will  be  increased,  costs  of  all  operations 
will  tend  to  raise,  profits  will  be  put 
under  further  pressure,  fares  for  sub- 
sonic as  well  as  supersonic  travel  on  long- 
haul  routes  will  tend  to  rise— or  decline 
less  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  and 
profitable.  Travel  will  consequently  be 
curtailed  perhaps  more  thtm  in  propor- 
tion to  the  relative  Increase  in  fares. 
Airline  operations  and  employment  will 
decline  or  grow  less  than  they  otherwise 
would:  there  might  even  be  a  cranpar- 
able  reduction  in  the  demand  for  air- 
craft. 

The  SST  cleariy  is  not  In  the  interest 
of  American  aviation. 

What  would  be  appropriate  policy  for 
American  aviation  interests  to  recom- 
mend? First,  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  aircraft  industry  is  facing  seri- 
ous problems,  not  as  a  consequence 
primarily  of  any  developments  in  the 
civil  air  market,  but  because  of  shifts 
and  reductions  in  the  nature  and  level  of 
defense  expenditures,  especially  the  sec- 
ular decline  in  the  procurement  of  stra- 
tegic weaponry  and  space  equipment.  No 
policy  concerning  civil  aviation  can  solve 
that  problem  entirely.  It  is  clearly  not 
appropriate  to  tmdertake  half  measures 
to  try  to  ease  problems  for  some  of  the 
aircraft  Industry  at  the  expense  of 
American  aviation  Interests  in  general. 
The  problems  of  unemployment  In  the 
aerospace  industry  must  be  directly  ad- 
dressed   through   a   national   policy   of 


maintaining  high  levels  of  employment 
in  general  and  suitable  manpower  poli- 
cies In  particular. 

Appropriate  policy  on  the  SST  for  most 
OjB.  aviation  interests  would  involve, 
first,  opposing  the  present  program  to 
subsidize  the  SST.  The  SST  should  be 
allowed  to  develop  in  due  course  as  tech- 
nological advance  In  various  areas  and 
changes  In  aii-  transport  markets  reduce 
the  costs  and  uncertainties  now  asso- 
ciated with  it — or  produces  other  devel- 
opments that  obviate  tlie  need  for  the 
SST.  Second,  aviation  interest  should 
press  for  an  early  statement  that  Amer- 
ican policy  on  fares  will  not  permit  dis- 
crimination either  against  forelgn-bullt 
vehicles  or,  more  particularly,  against 
travelers  usUig  subsonic  equipment. 
Third,  support  an  international  agree- 
ment to  discontinue  subsidization  of  SST 
development. 

In  general  the  self-interest  of  UJS.  air- 
lines and  most  manufacturers  Is  served 
by  policies  that  play  to  their  established 
economic  superiority,  rather  than  to  the 
imstructured  game  of  competitive  gov- 
ernmental subsidization. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  'West  Virginia.  Yes.  But 

that  is  not  germane  to  the  busmess  now 
liefore  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  why 
that  was  not  a  uongermane  subject  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  probably  could  have 
been  invoked  then,  but  it  was  not. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent the  waiver  of  tbe  rule  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  unanimous-consent  request 
at  that  time. 


ORDER 


OP  BUSINESS— GERMANE- 
NESS RULE 
Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President,  piu-suant  to 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  be 
recognized  and  that  his  remarks  he  con- 
tiguous with  those  previously  contained 
In  the  Record  on  the  Disaster  Relief  Act. 
I  ask  utianlmous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  be  recognized 
and  that  I  then  have  the  fioor  upon  the 
termination  of  his  remarks. 

Mr  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana correct  in  ills  imderstanding  that 
the  Senate,  by  unanimous  consent, 
agreed  to  a  motion  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  be  recognized  for  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  5  minutes  and  that  this 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  debate  on  the 
Disaster  Belief  Act.  the  conference  re- 
port, which  was  previously  adopted  by 
the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There  Is 
such  an  order. 

Mr.  BAYH.  And  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana would  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
fioor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  do  not  want  to  object — the  question 
here  is  whether  or  not  we  are  going  to 
waive  the  rule  of  germaneness,  rule  Viii. 
the  so-called  Pastore  nile.  I  have  talked 
with  the  able  Senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  he  is  willing  to  wait  an- 
other 10  minutes,  at  which  time  the  Pas- 
tore  rule  will  have  nm  its  course  today. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Does  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  realize  that  we  are  talking 
about  another  conference  report? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Which  has  already  been 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate,  30  minutes  ago. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  is  it  possltde 
now,  tmder  the  previous  order,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  fioor.  to  yield  to 
tbe  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson  ) .  The  period  for  germaneness 
has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Randolph)  Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

(The  remarks  of  Senator  Randolph  ap- 
pear at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  In(llana 
3^eld  to  me  without  l(}6ing  his  right  to  the 
fioor  so  that  I  may  submit  a  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations 
with  reference  to  the  TFX  airplane? 
After  I  submit  Uie  report  I  should,  of 
course,  like  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  it.  I  think  that  my  discussion  will 
not  last  more  than  30  minutes. 

Mr.  BA'YH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  have  no  Inten- 
tion of  doing  anything  to  Impede  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  was  entered  into  and 
not  objected  to.  My  recollection  is  that 
there  was  a  limitation  of  time  as  to  how 
long  we  were  going  to  debate  or  discuss 
the  matter  that  has  already  been  passed. 
I  am  curious  to  know  whether  tbe 
Senator  from  Indiana  Intends  to  go  on 
after  this  matter  has  been  taken  care  of 
and  discuss  this  conference  report  that 
has  already  been  adopted. 

We  have  the  spectacle  of  going  on  day 
after  day  imder  the  eyes  of  the  people. 
Certainly  there  would  have  been  objec- 
tion to  that  unanimous-consent  request 
if  we  had  not  understood  that  it  con- 
tained a  time  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  In- 
quiry.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator trill  state  it. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  was  there 
not  a  time  limitation  on  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  This  is  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  bill.  The  Chair 
is  unaware  of  any  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  was  a  unanlmous- 
con.sent  agreement  requested,  and  quite 
properly  so.  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
to  permit  discussion  of  another  report 
that  has  already  been  acted  upon. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Soiator  is  comet. 
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Mr.  COTTON.  And  was  there  not  a 

time  limitation? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  There  was  a  limitation  of 
5  minutes.  However,  this  is  a  completely 
unrelated  matter.  This  is  the  TFX  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  discussing. 
He  had  regained  the  floor  and  had  not 
surrendered  it  after. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  wHI  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CxyrrON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  President  Is  the  Sen- 
ator referring  to  the  previous  unanl- 
mou."i-consent  request  I  made  relative  to 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  that  matter 
has  already  been  resolved.  I  was  Just 
alluding  to  the  previous  unanlmous-con- 
s«it  request  which  had  been  accepted  by 
the  Senate  which  permitted  the  Senator 
to  do  the  very  thing  he  was  doing.  How- 
ever, that  matter  has  been  resolved.  I 
have  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  again  addressed 
the  Chair  and  has  been  recognized  on 
a  new  subject. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  was  speaking  on  the 
pending  order  of  business  on  which  I 
have  been  making  a  few  remarks  over 
the  last  hour. 

The  PRISIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
tor  from  Indiana  has  never  lost  the  floor. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  shall  not  object  to  this 
request.  I  shall  object  to  further  requests 
to  permit  Senators  to  move  to  new  sub- 
jects and  at  the  same  time  hold  the  floor 
to  resimie  their  speech  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  TFX  CONTRACT 
rNVBSnOATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Oov- 
emment  Operations.  1  submit  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Senate  Permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  entitled 
"The  TFX  Contract  Investigation." 

The  report  Is  a  history  of  the  sul)Com- 
mittees  Investigation  of  the  TFX  air- 
craft program  and  covers  more  than  8 
years  of  arduous  work.  In  December  of 
1902.  we  began  this  long  and  contro- 
versial task,  the  longest  and  most  un- 
pleasant inquiry  ever  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee. 

We  were  subjected  to  severe  criticism 
for  initlatine  the  investigation,  and,  as 
we  proceeded,  we  encountered  strong  op- 
position from  high  quarters  of  Govern- 
ment. We  had  to  endiu^  heavy  pressure 
from  all  sides,  even  within  the  Congress, 
from  persons  who  sought  to  have  us 
limit,  curtail,  and  terminate  our  exami- 
nation of  the  TFX  contract  award. 
Columnists  and  broadcasters  wrote  and 
spcke  disparagingly  of  our  efforts  to 
disclose  the  facts.  The  general  public 
on  many  occasions  was  given  a  dis- 
torted view  of  the  subcommittee's  Inten- 
tions and  procedures  and  also  was  Inac- 
curately and  Incomjrfetcly  Informed 
about  the  executive  hearings  and  the  evl- 


deiKe  being  taken  therein  about  the  con- 
tract and  the  aircraft  itself. 

The  subcommittee  was  not  deterred, 
however,  from  carrying  out  its  duties  and 
meeting  its  responsibilities.  I  am  proud 
and  gratified  to  say  that  we  completed 
our  task;  we  ascertained,  we  beUeve.  most 
of  the  pertinent  facts  in  spite  of  all  ob- 
stacles and  deterrents,  and  we  submit 
them  with  our  conclusions  In  this  re- 
port. 

TBS    1S«3   BXAmiNGS 

On  November  24, 1962,  the  Department 
of  Defense  announced  that  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp..  after  a  year's  competi- 
tion with  the  Boeing  Co..  had  been  se- 
lected as  the  TFX  contractor.  Our  In- 
quiry into  the  contract  award  was  Initi- 
ated by  a  request  from  Senator  Henry 
M.  Jackson,  who  had  been  Informed  by 
the  Boeing  Co.  that  its  design  proposal 
for  the  new  flghter-bomber  had  been 
Judged  the  better  of  the  two  by  the  mili- 
tary Source  Selection  Board  and  that  Its 
cost  proposaLs  were  lower. 

The  sulKonunittees  staff,  examining 
appropriate  documents  and  records,  soon 
found  suljstantial  indication  that  the 
sound  Judgment  of  the  top-ranking  mili- 
tary ofBcers  and  technical  experts  had 
been  arbitrarily  and  Imprudently  over- 
ruled by  the  civilian  secretaries,  who 
had  decided  to  buy  the  second  best  air- 
plane at  the  higher  price. 

The  Department  of  Defense  signed  the 
contract  with  General  Dynamics  on 
December  21.  1962,  notwithstanding  my 
personal  request  to  Secretary  Robert  S. 
McNamara  that  the  contract  signing  be 
delayed  to  permit  the  subcommittee  to 
conduct  its  preliminary  inquiry.  The 
Pentagon  Justifled  the  signing  by  stating 
that  "it  was  considered  to  t>€  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  the  program  to  pro- 
ceed further  without  delay."  This 
contention  was  made  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  program  had  already  been  de- 
layed for  almost  a  year  during  four  suc- 
cessive rounds  of  design  competition  for 
the  contract.  On  February  26,  1963,  the 
subcommittee  started  hearings  on  the 
contract  decision. 

A  primary  obJecUve  of  the  1963  hear- 
ings was  to  examine  the  reasons  offered 
by  the  civilian  Secretaries  in  the  Penta- 
gon in  support  of  their  rejection  of  the 
military  and  technical  experts'  selection 
of  the  Boeing  design.  The  reasons,  listed 
in  a  short  memorandum,  contended  that 
General  Dynamics  bad  offered  a 
superior  proposal.  The  Secretaries  said 
tliat  General  Dj'namics  proposed  a  bet- 
ter aircraft  design,  more  "cost  realism." 
and  more  "commonality"  between  the 
Air  Force  and  Navy  versions  of  the  bl- 
service  airplane. 

Testimony  established,  however,  that 
the  Secretaries  had  no  detailed  studies 
of  the  cost  or  of  the  technical  factors  to 
substantiate  or  support  the  reasons 
which  they  cited  for  awarding  the  con- 
tract to  General  Dynamics.  They  did  not 
consult  with  either  the  military  source 
selection  authorities  or  with  the  tech- 
nical staff  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  The  record  shows  that  they 
held  only  cursory  discussions  on  the 
merits  of  the  competing  designs,  and  that 
the  memorandum  Justifying  the  award 
was  prepared  days  after  the  decision  was 
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made.  The  subcommittee's  report  shows 
that  two  of  the  principals  in  the  decision. 
Deputy  Secretary  Roswell  Oilpatric  and 
Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth,  had  such 
close  prior  ties  with  the  General  Dynam- 
ics Corp.  that  they  should  have  disquali- 
fied themselves  from  taking  part  In  the 
decision. 

In  fact,  Secretary  Korth  resigned  his 
position  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  after 
certain  disclosures  were  imminent. 

The  civilian  Secretaries,  testifying  at 
length  under  oath  In  the  1963  hearings, 
maintained  that  the  "memorandum  for 
the  record"  gave  the  true  reasons  for 
their  decision  in  selecting  General  Dy- 
namics. They  insisted  that  their  choice 
was  a  matter  of  Judgment.  In  relation  to 
costs,  for  example.  Secretary  McNamara 
stated  that  he  had  no  financial  records 
to  substantiate  his  view  that  General  Dy- 
namics offered  more  "cost  realism."  He 
said,  instead,  that  he  had  made  a  "rough 
judgment"  and  that  he  had  the  figures 
in  his  head.  The  subcommittee,  having 
disclosed  m  the  public  record  the  facts 
about  the  decision  which  were  then  avail- 
able, recessed  the  hearings  in  November 
of  1963  to  await  the  results  of  the  Secre- 
taries' judgment. 

THE   r^ltl    BESEABCH   AHV  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGEAM 

The  subcommittee,  during  the  inter- 
vening years,  continued  its  inquiry  into 
the  F-1 1 1 ,  as  the  TFX  came  to  be  icnown. 
Our  report  shows  that,  from  the  start  of 
research  and  development.  General  Dy- 
namics had  serious  problems  with  P-Ul 
aerodynamics  and  weight  growth.  By 
February  of  1964.  the  Navy  found  the 
problems  so  serious  that  It  concluded 
that  the  P-lllB.  the  Na^'y  version,  would 
be  unacceptable  as  a  carrier-based  fight- 
er. The  Navy  recommended  a  halt  in  pro- 
duction of  test  aircraft. 

Navy  experts  called  for  a  complete  re- 
design, without  the  restrictions  of  com- 
monality with  the  Air  Force  version.  The 
civilian  Secretaries  rejected  the  Navy's 
plea,  and  the  commonality  requirement 
was  maintained. 

In  July  of  1964.  the  Navy  again  recom- 
mended that  the  P-lllB  undergo  re- 
design, after  more  evidence  showed  that 
the  Navy  plane  would  be  unsatisfactory. 
The  Secretaries  again  rejected  the  Navy 
recommendation.  In  the  fall  of  1964, 
technical  experts  in  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  predicted  that  the 
P-lllB  would  be  unsatisfactory.  The  ad- 
vice was  ignored:  the  program  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  principle  of  commonality 
was  maintained. 

Our  report  shows  that  the  only  action 
taken  on  the  serious  problems  of  the 
Navy  plane  in  1965  and  1968  was  a  series 
of  studies.  Meanwhile,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  being  spent  and 
wa.'ited  in  the  futile  attempt  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  P-lllB  which  was  fatally 
burdened  with  the  commonality  concept. 

Also  in  196S  and  1966,  as  our  report 
states,  the  F-111  flight  tests  showed  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  range  and  perform- 
ance, attributable  to  the  weight  growth 
and  aerodynamics  problems  disclosed  at 
the  start  of  the  program  in  1963.  Further- 
more, all  F-Ul's  had  engine  stall  prob- 
lems caused  by  a  poorly  designed  air  In- 
let. Serious  problems  notwithstanding. 
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production  of  the  airplanes  was  author- 
ized in  April  of  1965. 

During  the  summer  of  1966,  the  hard 
facts  of  failure  finally  were  recognized 
throughout  the  Pentagon.  Although 
small  improvements  had  been  effected  by 
the  contractor,  both  Air  Force  and  Navy 
airplanes  fell  far  short  of  the  services' 
operational  requirements.  Production 
aircraft  were  being  built  without  solution 
of  the  air  inlet  problem.  The  program 
was  headed  for  disaster,  while  grossly 
deficient  airplanes  were  rolling  down  the 
production  line.  In  August  of  1966,  Sec- 
retarj'  of  Defense  McNamara  personally 
assumed  management  of  the  P-111  pro- 
gram. He  Initited  a  series  of  meetings 
called  Project  Icarus. 

PaOJBCT  ICAEOS 

The  Icarus  meetings,  attended  by  the 
top  officials  and  engineers  of  the  con- 
tractors and  by  the  civilian  Secretaries 
of  the  Pentagon,  were  held  In  the  Pen- 
tagon, generally  on  a  biweekly  basis,  for 
almost  2  years.  In  the  beginning,  the 
Secretaries  "managed"  tiie  F-IU  pro- 
gram without  advice  and  counsel  from 
Air  Force  and  Navy  program  managers. 
After  some  months,  the  military  experts 
were  permitted  to  attend  as  observers 
but  generally  did  not  participate  in  dis- 
cussions or  decisions. 

The  subcommittee's  report  shows  that 
the  civilian  secretaries  wandered  in  a 
maze  of  technical  design  problems,  dis- 
cussing them  in  great  detail  at  meeting 
after  meeting.  The  only  design  changes 
they  ever  approved  were  "fixes"  to  the 
Navy  plane  that  were  supposed  to  enable 
it  to  operate  from  aircraft  carriers.  All 
these  changes  decreased  commonality 
with  the  Air  Force  version — the  first  ad- 
mission at  high  levels  in  the  Pentagon 
that  the  commonality  concept  had  failed. 

The  major  effect  of  Project  Icarus  ob- 
viously was  to  waste  time  of  the  con- 
tractors and  the  services'  technical  ex- 
perts. In  December  of  1966,  the  presi- 
dent of  General  Dj-namics  complained 
at  an  Icarus  meetmg  that  he  did  not 
have  enough  time  between  meetings  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  airplanes. 

The  Project  Icarus  principals  side- 
stepped a  major  management  decision  in 
the  spring  of  1967.  In  April  of  that  year, 
an  Air  Force  study  warned  of  inherent 
structural  weaknesses  in  the  F-Ul's.  In 
May,  the  chief  inlet  de>l?ner  of  the  Air 
Force  recommended  a  major  change  to 
the  F-IU  inlet.  Dr.  Poster,  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  recommended 
stopping  the  production  line  for  6 
months.  His  advice  was  ignored,  the  de- 
cision to  stop  product-ion  was  not  made, 
and  the  F-lllA  continued  to  move  along 
the  assembly  Une.  As  a  consequenci?  of 
that  failure  to  act,  our  Air  Foroe  arsenal 
Is  now  saddled  with  141  F-lllA  airplanes 
with  deficient  air  intakes  and  a  history 
of  structural  failures  and  groundings. 

THE  ISSULTS  OP  THE  TPX  PEOCmAH 

Originally,  the  TFX  program  called  for 
1.726  airplanes  at  a  cost  of  $5.8  billion, 
an  average  per  plane  of  $3.4  million.  The 
Air  Force  was  to  receive  1,473  produc- 
tion F-Ul's  to  use  as  its  only  tactical 
fighter  during  the  late  19e0's  and 
throughout  the  1970*8.  The  Navy  was  to 
receive  231  production  P-lllB'a,  to  use 


as  the  sole  Navy  fighter  on  carriers  from 
1968  through  1975. 

Present  planning  calls  for  the  F-Ul 
program  to  end  in  1972  with  a  total  of 
538  airplanes  to  be  built  at  total  costs  of 
at  least  $7.9  billion.  This  is  $2.1  billion 
more  than  the  original  estimated  cost  of 
the  1.726  planes  and  the  average  cost,  on 
that  basis,  is  almost  $15  million  per  plane, 
more  than  four  times  the  original  unit 
cost  estimate. 

The  report  summarizes  other  results 
of  the  P-IU  program.  The  141  P-lUA's. 
produced  prematurely  in  a  deficient  con- 
figuration, have  an  Inadequate  air  inlet 
design:  they  are  underpowered  because 
of  excessive  weight  growth  and  because 
their  tactical  mission  emphasis  was 
changed  from  nuclear  to  conventional 
bombs:  their  avionics  are  below  the  state 
of  the  art;  they  have  had  structural 
problems,  and  they  have  a  high  "wing 
loading"  which  restricts  their  maneuver- 
ability for  the  tactical  fighter  mission. 
Two  other  P-111  models — the  D  and  E 
versions — have  deficiencies  In  some  de- 
gree. By  September  of  1971.  the  Air  Force 
will  have  96  F-lUD's  and  94  F-UlE's. 
At  that  time,  the  contractor  will  produce 
the  P-IUF  version,  which  will  have  most 
of  the  characteristics  originally  desired 
for  the  Air  Force  TFX ;  high  power,  mod- 
ern aWonics.  and  long  range.  However,  it 
will  lack  the  maneuverability  to  be  an 
air-to-air  fighter,  an  original  objective 
of  the  TFX  program.  When  the  contrac- 
tor begins  to  produce  the  P-lUF.  most 
of  the  money  available  for  the  program 
will  have  been  spent,  and  therefore  the 
Air  Force  can  afford  to  purchase  only 
82  F-1  HP's. 

This  unfortunate  and  wasteful  conse- 
quence of  an  arbitrary  and  imprudent 
decision  to  rush  into  production  with  a 
deficient  aircraft  is  directly  attributable 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  McNa- 
mara and  his  service  secretaries.  They 
received  clear  warnings  of  Impending  dis- 
aster on  a  number  of  occasions  over  a 
period  of  years.  Nonetheless,  they  plunged 
ahead  with  the  production  of  hundreds 
of  aircraft  which  they  knew  lacked  the 
capabilities  originally  promised  and  orig- 
inally contracted  for.  We  will  have  S38 
F-Ul's  when  the  production  line  stops, 
and  456  of  them  will  fall  far  short  of 
providln?  most  of  the  characteristics  and 
capfihSlities  called  for  in  the  specifica- 
tions. 

Among  tlie  456  deficient  aircraft  will 
be  76  cf  tlie  FB-lll  strategic  bombers. 
Mr.  McNamara,  with  great  fanfare,  an- 
nounced in  December  of  1965  that  he  in- 
tended to  build  the  FB-1 1 1 ,  which  he  said 
would  give  the  Strategic  Air  Command  a 
a  bomber  far  better  than  the  existing 
B-52's  and  B-58's.  This  annoimcement 
came  at  a  time  when  he  and  all  top-level 
civilians  in  the  Pentagon  knew,  or  ehould 
have  known,  according  to  the  evidence  In 
the  sulKommittee's  hearings,  that  the  en- 
tire F-111  program  was  in  serious  and 
rapidly  expanding  trouble.  However,  pro- 
duction went  ahead,  and  the  resiilting 
FB-lll  aircraft  fell  so  far  short  of  the 
range  capability  Secretary  McNamara 
promised  that  orders  for  the  bomber  ver- 
sion were  cut  from  263  originally  planned 
to  76  produced.  Meanwhile,  the  costs  of 


this   version,   as   for   ail   F-Ul's,   sky- 
rocketed. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  24  Australian 
F-Uls  m  mothballs  at  the  General  Dy- 
namics plant  in  Texas.  The  AustraUans 
haven't  decided  that  they  want  the 
planes.  Our  Air  Force  may  eventually 
take  over  24  more  deficient  P-lU's. 

AddlUonally,  we  spent  $145  million  for 
engineering  of  a  British  version,  the 
F-UIK,  and  for  two  reconnaissance  ver- 
sions called  RP-lU's.  None  of  these 
planes  were  produced;  all  were  canceled: 
the  money  was  wasted. 

The  other  version,  the  Navy's  F-IUB. 
proved  the  most  costly  failure  of  all.  That 
attempt  to  produce  a  successful  Navy 
fighter  was  a  complete  disaster,  and  our 
report  shows  that  the  waste  of  $378  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  Navy,  whose  technical  ex- 
perts insisted  from  February  1964  that 
the  aircraft  would  prove  unsuitable  tor 
use  on  carriers.  The  many  repeated 
warnings  of  the  Navy's  experts  were 
Ignored  at  the  top  level  of  the  Pentagon. 
The  Navy  repeatedly  recommended  de- 
sign changes  which  would  have  greatly 
reduced  the  commonality  factor,  but  the 
recommendations  were  rejected.  Com- 
monality had  to  be  preserved,  and  as  a 
consequence,  $378  miUion  was  thrown 
away  on  a  worthless  aircraft. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  the 
Pentagon  at  all  which  eventually  can- 
celed the  Navy  TVX.  In  the  simuner  of 
1968,  when  the  Defense  Department 
budget  request  Included  mony  more  mil- 
lions for  research  and  development  and 
even  product'on  funds  for  the  Na\'y  plane, 
the  Congress  had  to  take  the  action  obvi- 
ously need?d  and  Ion?  delayed  The  Con- 
gress cancelled  the  P-lUB  program. 

The  costs  of  the  failure  are  not  reflected 
alone  in  the  waste  of  $378  million.  The 
Navy  suffered  a  delay  of  6  years  in  start- 
ing a  new  fighter  to  replace  the  F-4.  An 
Indirect  penalty,  but  periiaps  the  most 
important  one  m  terms  of  our  national 
defense.  Is  Inherent  in  the  design  of  the 
Air  Force  F-Uls.  The  requirement  for 
commonality,  which  was  strictly  enforced 
until  the  cancellation  of  the  Navy  plane 
in  1968.  imposed  severe  penalties  upon 
the  coiiflguration  and  structure  of  everj' 
single  Air  Force  F-IU.  The  fact  that  the 
Air  Force  does  not  liave  the  airplane  it 
wanted  and  needed  is  the  final  irony  in 
the  cancellation  of  the  Navy  version  and 
the  termination  of  the  commonality  re- 
quirement. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations played  an  important  role  in 
congressional  action  which  cancelled  the 
Navy  plane.  In  the  summer  of  1967. 
the  subcommittee's  staff  developed  and 
documented  the  complete  history  of  the 
P-IUB,  working  with  the  staff  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee.  All  of 
the  aircraft's  fatal  deficiencies  were  dis- 
closed in  July  of  1967  in  a  special  hear- 
ing of  the  Department  of  Defense  Sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. At  that  hearing,  over  which  I 
presided  as  chairmen,  the  Department  of 
Defense  admitted  for  the  first  time  that 
the  Navy  TFX  was  not  suitable  for  car- 
rier operations.  A  similar  hearing,  relat- 
ing to  the  Air  Foree  plane,  was  held  in 
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1M9.  and  again  the  staff  ot  the  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee,  working  with  the 
Appropriations  staff,  prepared  the  back- 
groimd  and  documentation  which  estab- 
lished that  the  Air  Force  F-lll.  in  all 
versions,  fell  far  short  of  the  capabilities 
proclaimed  for  it  in  1962  and  1963  by 
Secretary  McNamara  and  his  civilian 
aides. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  report 
shows  that  the  Government's  interests 
were  almost  completely  unprotected  in 
the  TPX  contract.  Evidence  disclosed 
that  the  word  "guarantee^"  used  in  re- 
lation to  performance  characteristics  was 
only  window  dressing.  There  were  no 
binding  provisions  for  performance  of 
the  guarantees  and,  moreover,  penalties 
for  failure  to  perform  were  negligible  or 
omitted.  As  the  subcommittee's  report 
says: 

Th«  most  powerful  leverage  that  the  gov- 
ernment can  exert  to  compel  a  contractor 
to  meet  hie  obligations  U  the  use  of  the 
default  provLBlon  to  tennioate  the  contract 
for  cause.  In  this  case.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
tliat  the  government  knew  or  should  have 
known  that  actual  performance  of  the  plane 
was  going  to  be  far  below  that  specified;  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  other  severe  technical 
problems  had  emerged;  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Navy  had  recommended  a  stop  work 
order,  the  civilian  authorltlee  signed  a  formal 
contract  In  1964  in  which  they  knowingly 
accepted  terms  which  made  termination  for 
default  Impossible. 

THE  stracoMMrrmCs  conci-usions 

The  subcommittee's  report  finds  five 
major  errors  in  the  management  of  the 
TFX  program. 

First.  The  original  decision  by  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Robert  McNamara  to 
produce  a  single  aircraft  to  carry  out 
multiple  missions  was  wrong. 

Second.  The  decision  to  choose  the 
second-best  TFX  design  at  the  higher 
price  was  wrong. 

Third.  The  failure  to  heed  many  warn- 
ings that  the  Navy  plane  would  be  a 
failure  cost  himdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  severely  Impaired  our  Nation's 
defense  posture. 

Fourth.  Secretary  McNamara's  deci- 
sion to  manage  the  program  himself,  via 
Project  Icarus,  showed  a  lack  of  percep- 
tion of  the  disaster  that  loomed  ahead. 

Fifth.  The  rush  to  produce  F-lllA 
planes  In  April  of  1967,  when  the  aircraft 
was  in  serious  technical  difBculties,  was 
imprudent  for  many  reasons,  not  the 
least  of  which  was  the  expenditure  of 
most  of  the  money  in  the  program  for 
the  production  of  deficient  aircraft. 

All  the  errors  noted  above  were  poor 
management  decisions.  Had  Secretary 
McNamara  and  his  aides  accepted  the 
advice  of  their  military  and  technical 
ejcperts,  offered  so  many  times,  the  TFX 
program  could  have  produced  aircraft  of 
operational  value. 

The  subcommittee  concludes  that  the 
TFX  program  has  been  a  failure.  More 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  was  wasted. 
Our  national  defense  posture  has  suf- 
fered. These  direct  effects  of  the  TPX 
fiasco  have  been  serious  and  damaging. 
However,  the  subcommltee's  report  points 
out  another  effect,  perhaps  most  Impor- 
tant of  an.  I  quote  the  language  of  the 
report: 


Understandably,  this  sorry  record  has  done 
nothing  to  enhance  pubUc  confidence  In  the 
Integrity  and  competence  of  the  people  who 
are  charged  with  preserving  the  national  se- 
ctu-lty.  Nor  has  It  Improved  the  public  image 
of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  subcommittee  believes  that  meas- 
ures annoimced  by  the  Pentagon  to  de- 
centralize the  management  .sy.stem,  to 
properly  assess  program  status  and  prog- 
ress, and  to  correct  other  problems  dis- 
closed by  the  record  of  the  TFX  case,  can 
lead  to  improvements  in  weapons  acqui- 
slon  and  in  management  within  the 
Pentagon. 

The  errors  and  blunders  of  the  TFX 
program,  however,  could  be  repeated.  A 
major  finding  of  our  report  is  that  Con- 
gress must  not  hesitate,  in  exercising  its 
oversight  function,  to  scrutinize  carefully 
the  procurement  procedures,  decisions 
and  programs  of  the  Pentagon  and  other 
Federal  agencies.  Congress  must  always 
guard  against  repetition  of  the  disas- 
trous  mismanagement  which  attended 
the  TFX  program  from  its  inception. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state  Uiat  this  report  is  signed  by 
eight  of  the  nine  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. When  it  was  presented  to  the 
full  committee,  with  a  quorum  present, 
there  was  not  a  dissenting  vote  In  au- 
thorizing the  report  to  be  submitted. 

This  has  been  a  long,  drawnout  inves- 
tigation. It  was  on  December  4, 1962,  Just 
a  Uttle  more  than  8  years  ago,  that  I 
was  asked,  as  chairman,  to  Initiate  a  pre- 
liminary investigation  into  the  award  of 
this  contract.  During  that  8-year  period 
we  have  held  many  long  days  of  hearings. 
We  have  compiled  a  very  voluminous 
record,  not  only  of  testimony  but  also  of 
documents  that  have  been  made  a  part 
of  the  record.  I  believe  that  an  objective 
review  or  analysis  of  those  hearings  will 
fully  substantiate  and  sustain  every 
comment  made  In  the  report  that  Is  be- 
ing filed  today. 

This  committee  could  not  have  per- 
formed this  service  as  well  or  as  credit- 
ably as  it  has  without  a  competent  and 
dedicated  staff.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
such  a  staff  on  this  committee  tmd  to 
have  had  such  a  staff  during  the  years 
I  have  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. With  their  diligence  and  their 
competence  to  pursue  leads  and  clues,  to 
examine  records  and  verify  figures,  and 
to  make  an  accounting  of  what  they 
found,  we  have  been  able  to  place  in  the 
Recohd  the  facts  that  I  think  cannot  be 
refuted.  In  my  Judgment  they  will  not 
be  challenged  successfully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  following  material:  A  table 
showing  total  numbers  of  all  versions  of 
P-111  aircraft,  a  table  entitled  "Navy 
Plane,"  a  table  entitled  "Air  Force  Plane," 
a  table  entitled  "1962  TFX  Cost  Esti- 
mates," and  a  table  entitled  "1970  T^ 
Program  Cost  Estimates." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Total  numben;  AU  verjtlofu  of  F-ltl  atreraft 

Mr  Fares  P-lliA 141 

Australian  F-UIO 34 

Air  Fores  F-lllD 88 

Air  Force  F-lllB M 
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Air  Force  F-lllF  (isdaced  from  M). n 

SAC  Bomber  FB-111 7^ 

RDT&E  Air  Force 53 

BDTJcE  Navy   H  g 

F-iiiB  Navy  produotlcai  plaziM  to  bs 

used  for  test  purposes . 9 

Total    6Sg 

Reference:  Page  30(1.  part  3,  1970  beannga. 
(Slnos  the  hearing  on  Idarcta  2S,  1970,  tbs 
F-llIF  total  has  been  set  at  83  Instead  ot  98. 
Furtlier,  the  7  Navy  planes  are  not  mentioned 
on  page  306.) 

NAVY  PLANE-F-lllB  SPECIFIED   PEKFOIIMANCE  VEIiSllS 
ACTUAL  CAPABILITY 


Specincallon  p«i.    ficlcKv 

perfOfmiiKa   fonntnce  (fWittaO 

W.ijhlemply 3>JI)4lb> «,112  B 

Mawmuml(ietd 2i  mach 2.2  l} 

LolHr  amiude 35,00011 30.000  14 

Combil  clllnt. SS.OOOIt 44.000  20 

Lwter  time: 

IWmilMI 3.51n. 3.0  14 

IMimlMi tun 3.4  IS 

7bOmil9i» I  hn .5  So 

TakeoH  diittnce 2,2M})t " 

Single  enitnt  climb SSSIt^ln.. 

Launch  wiiid  over  iJeck..  — Okti 

Recovefy  wind  over  H  5  kts 

deck. 

TakeodweljM 62.78<  Ills 79.000  21 

Hoi  covetadin  1967 

tesDmony: 

Aceelefaliofl  Itme,         S.Smins 10,0         '80 

M-.610M.2. 

Apprvacli  ipoed 113  kts Unknown 


.9  SO 

J 1 


I  Loitsr  in  a  ctmfigunUon  wbicll  will  provld*  2  g. 
■bitlty. 

I  LoJlsr  In  a  cmKfurallon  whkh  will  prMltft  IJS  t . 
sbility. 

I  Not  caculalad. 

*  Less  than  100.  vnt  BS  ptrunt. 

*  27  Knots. 
*7kMA%. 

^  Over  r«qulttin«nL 


AIR  FORCE  PUNE-F-UIA  (141  PUHES)  SPECIFIED  PER- 
FORMANCE VERSUS  ACTUAL  CAPABIUTY 


SpKHIUIioil 

Aclsel 
perfsfm- 

•nee 

Oel- 

CiSMY 

(per- 

TaksorrwalgM 69.122  On fi^SOO  20 

Msiimum  spted,  high       2.5  madi 2. 2  U 

a»)tu<i«. 

Maximum  speed,  sea         1.2  mKh 1.2  Q 

teval. 

Cniisatpead,  hi|h           2.2mKli 2.2  0 

altilude. 

Combat  callinc. 62,300tt 58.000  7 

Acceleration  time,             1.4S  mtn 4.0        >  27S 

M=>0.9toM=>l2. 

Takeoff  diitarwe 2,7Mft 3^50  28 

Undina  dSitance_ 2.250  It. _  2,320  3 

Supersontc  dash  dtt-         210  ml 30  K 

tafwe. 

Ferry  range 4,lWml 2.750  3t 

I  Over  requirement. 

Note:  Perlormafwfi  of  the  ottwr  ventons  of  the  taetkal  Frill's 
It  dassified.  However,  the  pMtoriMnce  of  the S4  F-lUE't,  with 
the  BUM  tnitM.  to  rMtfUycMipinUft.  The  96  F-UID'l  «(Ui 
a  «liMly  wan  BMrnfiH  mghw,  ili»  kavt  rimjlir  capablliUei. 
Only  the  82  F-lUPt  wlH  km  riRnHendy  tnpfOVMl  Kcalera- 
Uon,  and  tkrir  raNf*  npaMMn  an  Mt  hnpmMl  by  die  hlfhii 
thrust  entfiw. 

1962  TFX  COST  ESTIMATES 

[This  aeries  of  fiiures,  eitracted  trom  etMblt  No.  34,  pp.  201-209 
ot  the  1963  hearing  are  the  contfKtorv*  orfglnal  proposals, 
as  adiuited  by  the  Air  Forcel 

Geiteral  Tfie 

Chrnanks       Boeing  Co. 


Research,  tnttng.  devetopment  anil 

evaluation „  711.2  576.8 

Production  estimate S,09^3  4.8ia7 


Total,  program  coita 5.803.5 


5,387.5 


Note:  There  are  other  «et>  ol  figures,  nieh  la  the  conlncton' 
proposati  before  adiustments,  the  Mt  Force  eoit  csthnating 
standards,  but  the  fifurei  above  are  those  used  most  IraqaentJy 
In  the  tnvestiiatioiL 
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leio  Trz  FsooaAH  co*r  KTnuna 
It  is  Impoaslble  accurately  to  forecsat  ei- 

sot  totalB  to  be  spent  on  the  F-IU  program. 

Tb«  following  eatlmatee  are  taken  from  6ub- 

oommlttee  cbarta  placed  In  evidence  In  the 

1970  bearUga: 

Ohort  4,  P.  6»»,  Part  3  0/  f7i«  t»TO  Heartnjf 

BUllon 

Air  Force  total  eattmate  aa  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  IMS.  TbU  Ogure  doe*  not 
Include  funda  waated  on  canceled 
Taralon*    »7.4+ 

Ftinda  wasted  on  cancelled  Tenlona —      .8+ 

Total  (flgtire  for  538  planea  used  In 
floor  remarks  and  report;  It  doea 
not  Include  replenishment  spares, 
certain  ground  equipment,  and  ex- 
tra combat  equipment $7,9+ 

The  unit  ooet  for  each  plane  In  this  esti- 
mate 18  almost  $16  million. 
Chart  4,  P.  SSI,  Part  3  of  tht  1S70  Bear1nff$ 

Billion 
Air  Force  total  program  estimate  as  of 
December  31,  1D69.  This  figure  does 
not  Include  the  funds  wasted  on 
cancelled  versions;  It  does,  however 
Include  replenishment  spares,  cer- 
tain ground  equipment,  and  extra 

combat   equipment 98.6A 

Funds  wasted  on  cancelled  versions...      ,  sa 


Total    Program 9S.a 

The  unit  cost  for  each  plane  In  this  esti- 
mate Is  approximately  •16.fi  million. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  major  attributes  of  Senator  McClel- 
LAN's  chairmanship  ot  the  Seriate  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
has  been  his  wUllngnew  to  undertake  In- 
vestigations that  were  highly  unpopular 
in  gome  quarters.  The  inquiry  Into  the 
TFX  aircraft  Is  a  case  in  point.  In  the 
face  of  tremendous  adverse  pressure  from 
the  executive  branch  of  government  and 
from  within  the  Senate,  Senator  Mc- 
CiELLAN,  exemplifying  great  personal 
fortitude  and  Integrity,  undertook  the 
TFX  investigation. 

I  know  of  no  investigation  In  recent 
history  that  has  been  conducted  under 
more  adverse  conditions.  Those  responsi- 
ble for  the  TFX  fiasco  were  determined 
to  suppress  the  truth  at  all  costs.  But  If 
these  gentlemen  ever  really  hoped  to  suc- 
ceed in  obstructing  the  subcommittee's 
work,  they  sadly  underestimated  the 
tenacity  and  resourcefulness  of  its  chair- 
man, the  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

It  was  through  Senator  McClellan's 
determined  perseverance  and  tedious 
hard  work,  against  every  kind  of  otetacle 
placed  in  his  way,  that  the  subcommittee 
has  brought  to  light  the  compelling  facts 
surrounding  the  TFX  procurement  pro- 
gram, and  in  the  process  decisively  con- 
tributed lo  bringing  about  a  reevaluation 
of  the  entire  program  by  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch.  Including  the 
complete  cancellation  of  the  F-lllB,  the 
Navy  version  of  the  plane. 

On  March  21, 1963,  Senator  McClillak 
stated  with  reference  to  the  TPX  Issue : 

When  all  the  facts  are  In.  the  record  will 
Justify  the  committee's  being  sustained  In 
the  action  It  has  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  facts  are  now  In  and 
they  clearly  justify  Senator  McClillau's 
pursuit  of  the  truth  on  the  TFX. 

The  subcommittee's  report  published 
today  tells  It  like  it  was,  and  I  commend 


to  Members  of  the  Senate  this  case  study 
of  an  extraordinarily  inept  exercise  In 
decisionmaking  in  the  upper  echelon  of 
the  Defense  Department. 

This  TFX  report  Is  significant  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  It  shows  the  price  we  pay 
for  shoddy  leadership  at  the  highest 
levels  of  Government.  As  the  report 
makes  clear,  the  errors  of  judgment  In- 
volved in  the  TFX  decisions  had  8Ui  enor- 
mous impact  on  our  defense  effort  and 
resulted  In  a  monimiental  waste  of  public 
funds.  Beyond  this,  the  TFX  story  il- 
lustrates the  tragic  results  that  accrue 
wbeD  public  officials  reject  professional 
judgments  on  technical  matters  and  im- 
pose their  own  preconceived  notions  of 
what  Is  right. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
made  a  notable  contribution  with  tills  re- 
port on  the  TFX  and  the  years  of  in- 
vestigation that  preceded  it.  He  and  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  who  worked 
so  long  on  this  project  deserve  the  thanks 
of  the  Senate  for  their  efforts. 

They  have  done  far  more  than  expose 
the  details  of  one  sorry  episode  in  Federal 
decisionmaking.  A  key  lesson  of  the  TFX 
case  Is  that  major  procurement  decisions 
must  be  subject  to  close  scrutiny  by  Con- 
gress if  the  public  Interest  Is  to  be  pro- 
tected. The  subcommittee,  despite  ex- 
traordinary and  persistent  efforts  from 
the  executive  branch  and  within  the 
Senate  to  sidetrack  the  investigation,  has 
reasserted  and  established  the  right  of 
the  Congress  to  oversee  the  conduct  of 
the  public  business.  Unless  the  appro- 
priate committees,  following  this  leader- 
ship, exercise  constant  and  careful  over- 
sight, we  are  likely  to  find  history  re- 
peating itself. 

Mr.  McCLEXiAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington,  who  is  not  only  my  colleague 
in  the  Senate  but  is  a  Member  of  the 
Government  Operations  Committee  and 
has  served  tvlth  me  as  a  member  of  the 
permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions. For  the  past  18  years  we  have 
worked  together  on  that  subcommittee. 
We  have  conducted  more  than  100  inves- 
tigations. I  can  say,  w^ithout  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  we  have  saved  this  Gov- 
ernment many  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  by  exposing  corrupt  or  improper 
practices  and  having  them  corrected.  Of- 
ten, through  the  subcommittee's  work, 
the  Justice  Department  and  other  agen- 
cies have  been  able  to  recover  fimds  and 
to  take  needed  administrative  actions  on 
these  matters.  Some  of  our  work  has 
never  been  published,  but  it  has  resulted 
in  bringing  about  greater  eCRclency  and 
economy  in  Government. 

I  can  say.  and  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  bear  mitness.  I  am  sure,  that  while 
I  am  grateful  for  the  Senator's  compli- 
mentary remarks  about  the  chairman 
and  the  subcommittee,  I  believe  my  col- 
league will  agree  with  me  this  has  been 
the  most  unpleasant  Investigation  we 
have  ever  conducted  in  our  service  on 
the  subcommittee.  I  know  he  wiU  verify 
the  statement  that  I  undertook  the  in- 
vestigation with  great  personal  reluc- 
tance and  distress.  However,  I  felt  com- 
pelled to  pursue  a  course  of  duty  that  was 
unpleasant  and  In  many  ways  has  been 
unrewarding  so  far  as  any  personal  grat- 
ification or  satisfaction  Is  concerned. 


I  felt  there  had  to  be  some  reasonable 
answers,  some  reasonable  Justification 
that  could  be  accepted  for  the  arbitrary 
decision  to  overrule  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  experts.  Our  investigation 
showed  that  the  commonality  concept 
just  would  not  work.  It  seems  to  me  any- 
body with  any  practical  judgment — not 
sophisticated  or  technical  Judgment,  but 
just  practical  judgment — would  know 
that  two  planes  could  not  be  built  from 
the  same  parts  to  perform  the  widely 
different  missions  required  by  the  Air 
Force  and  the  Navy. 

I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  Senator  Jackson  for  the  cooperation 
he  has  given  in  the  course  o(  these  hear- 
ings and  all  subcommittee  hearings  over 
the  years. 

I  shall  soon  turn  the  responsibility  for 
these  investigations  over  to  someone 
else.  Just  how  soon,  I  do  not  know,  but 
the  time  will  come.  I  hope  that  history 
will  then  reflect  and  record  that  this 
subcommittee  has  never  been  vindictive. 
That  has  not  been  Its  purpase  nor  its  ob- 
jective. We  have  simply  sought  to  per- 
form a  duty  placed  on  us  by  the  member- 
ship of  this  body  to  meet  certain  obliga- 
tions and  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  her  people.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  an  oversight  committee 
to  try  to  see  that  greater  economy  and 
efficiency  are  achieved  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  Government.  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  efforts  and  remarks  of  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  just  want  to  supple- 
ment my  remarks  by  saying  that  I  have 
served  with  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  the  full  Government  Opera- 
Uons  Committee  and  this  subcommittee, 
except  for  a  brief  period  when  we  were  off 
the  subcommittee,  for  what  will  be  18 
years  on  January  3.  For  16  of  the  18  years 
he  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations.  All 
during  that  time.  Including  this  partic- 
ular 8-year  Investigation,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  in  my  Judgment, 
has  exemplified  the  restraint,  the  moder- 
ation, and  the  other  basic  qualities  that 
spell  the  best  in  what  one  might  call  good 
Judicial  temperament. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  Is  a 
fair  man.  He  is  a  Just  man.  I  must  say 
that  what  he  said  a  moment  ago  with 
reference  to  the  patience  we  had  to 
exercise  and  the  persistence  It  tjok  on 
our  part  to  get  answers  in  this  case  Is 
exactly  correct.  There  can  be  no  com- 
plaints from  others  in  the  Senate  or  from 
the  executive  branch  on  the  findings  in 
this  report.  The  chairman,  with  almost 
the  imanimous  support  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— one  out  of  the  nine  did  not 
sign— is  submitting  a  report  that  should 
be  read  by  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

I  get  a  bit  amused,  Mr.  President,  at 
some  of  the  Investigations  that  have  been 
going  on  concerning  waste  in  the  Defense 
Department.  I  have  read  with  Interest  of 
the  fact  that  the  executive  branch 
officials  responsible  for  those  decisions 
have  never  appeared  before  the  congres- 
sional committees  conducting  these  in- 
vestigations. 

Has  anyone  ever  heard  of  an  Investiga- 
tion of  waste  in  the  Defense  Department 
without  taking  testimony  from  the 
decisionmakers  who  were  involved  In  the 
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decisions  made?  There  has  been  a  lot  of 
publicity,  a  lot  of  talk,  and  a  lot  of 
Jolinny-come-lately  grandstanding  on 
TV  time.  But  I  must  say  that  the  only 
thorough  full-scale  invesUgation  that  has 
been  made,  in  which  the  top  decision- 
makers themselves  were  confronted  by 
the  committee,  was  this  particular  TFX 
investigation:  and  I  say.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  inquiry  was  undertaken  at  the 
time  when  some  of  the  voices  in  the 
Senate  that  are  now  so  strident  were 
mute  in  the  face  of  the  waste  and  mls- 
ma;iigement  that  was  going  on  In  the 
Defense  IJepartmcnt. 

The  chalrnian  of  this  subcommittee,  as 
always,  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
the  countrj  by  issuing  today  this  impor- 
tant report.  I  carmot  praise  him  too 
highly  for  the  calm  and  fair  way  in 
which  he  has  handled  this  entire  inves- 
tigation over  a  span  of  8  years. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend. 

I  yield  briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, without  relinquishing  my  right  to 
the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  should  like  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  in  ex- 
pressing admiration  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  work  that  he  has  done 
on  this  TPX  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  6  or  maybe  7 
years  ago  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Arlcansas,  in  a  conversa- 
tion with  me,  made  the  first  expression  I 
had  heard  as  to  the  need  to  thoroughly 
investigate  this  TFX  contract  and  the 
purposes  of  the  plane. 

I  began  to  take  an  Interest  In  the  TFX 
at  that  point  as  a  result  of  my  conversa- 
tion with  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas,  and  I  have  watched, 
over  the  past  6  years,  the  most  effective 
work  he  has  done  in  this  regard. 

I  feel  that  the  taxpayers  of  our  Nation 
owe  Senator  McClellan  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  for  the  dedicated,  efficient,  and 
thoughtful  investigations  that  he  has 
made  of  this  multlblllion  dollar  program. 
I  might  say  that  at  the  time  that  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  began  this  inves- 
tigation, the  program  which  he  was  In- 
vestigating had  the  full  support  of  the 
highest  ofllcials  of  our  Government,  and 
was  a  favorite  project  of  the  most  power- 
ful man  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
So  I  am  pleased  today  to  make  these 
few  remarks  to  express  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  my  keen 
admiration  for  him  and  my  gratitude  to 
him  for  the  service  that  he  has  rendered 
our  Nation  In  the  thorough  investigation 
he  has  made  of  the  TFX  program.  He 
has  saved  the  taxpayers  many,  many 
miUions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  McCTiKTiT.AN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia.  I  yield 
now  to  the  distingruished  Senator  from 
Arizona,  without  relinquishing  my  right 
to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  add  my  words  of  com- 
mendation to  those  already  spoken  con- 
cerning the  excellent  work  that  has  been 
done  by  the  dlstlEsulshed  Senator  from 
Arkan-sas. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  he  conducted 
the  examination  In  such  a  fashion.  This 


Is  typical  of  the  way  he  chairs  these  sub- 
committees. I  know  that  because  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  4  years  under  him 
on  the  old  Rackets  Committee. 

I  was  particularly  interested  In  the 
comment  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  relative  to  the  seeming  In- 
ability of  other  Investigating  commit- 
tees to  get  the  proper  people  to  testify 
who  were  really  responsible  for  the  prob- 
lems of  the  F-lll  and  the  C-5A.  With  all 
due  respect  to  my  good  friend  from  Wis- 
consin, whom  I  see  at  the  front  of  the 
Chamber,  at  least  three  different  times 
I  suggested  to  him  that  Robert  McNa- 
mara  be  called  before  his  committee  on 
the  C-5A.  but  to  my  knowledge  he  was 
never  called  before  that  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  When  I  get 
through  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield.  I  do 
not  have  the  floor. 

I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  had  testi- 
mony from  the  man  who  was  responsible 
for  all  the  mistakes  made  for  8  long  years 
in  the  Pentagon  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

As  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  knows. 
I  have  spent  over  two-thirds  of  my  life 
in  active  Interest  In  aviation.  I  flrst  flew 
the  F-IllB  a  few  years  ago.  before  seri- 
ous defects  caused  it  to  be  called  into 
Fort  Worth  for  further  testing.  I  am 
happy  that  further  tests  after  modifica- 
tions disclose  it  is  now  a  sound  plane,  and 
it  Is  being  flown  regularly  by  the  Strate- 
gic Air  Command.  I  have  flown  this  new 
version  of  the  aircraft;  It  Is  a  vastly  im- 
proved model,  and  the  tests,  as  I  say. 
showed  nothing  wrong.  This  airplane.  I 
might  add,  has  had  a  better  safety  rec- 
ord than  any  other  Jet  aircraft  we  have 
ever  introduced  into  the  Air  Force  in- 
ventory. 

I  merely  mention  these  things  In  say- 
ing again  to  my  good  friend  from  Arkan- 
sas that  I  have  deep  appreciation  and 
thanks  for  the  way  In  which  he  had 
made  it  possible  for  Americans  to  leam 
about  this  airplane  which,  in  spite  of  all 
its  trouble  at  the  outset.  Is  going  on  to  be 
one  of  the  great  airplanes  we  have  in  our 
inventory. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  we  have  never  tried  to  deter 
them  from  developing  the  best  plane 
possible.  They  have  tried.  But  the  plan 
to  design  a  single  plane  for  the  widely 
divergent  missions  of  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  has  failed.  They  now  have,  posdbly, 
a  good  attack  bomber  in  the  F-lllF,  but 
the  other  versions  are  far  from  being  the 
planes  originally  desired.  The  Navy  plane 
ha.s  been  completely  lost. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more.  The  whole  pur- 
pose of  the  Investigation  has  not  been  as 
to  whether  or  not  this  was  a  good  air- 
plane. I  think  It  was  directed  more  at  the 
contract  problems,  and  at  the  common- 
aUty.  which  I  hope  Is  a  word  we  have 
completely  forgotten. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  said  from  the 
beginning,  I  thought  either  company  had 
the  technical  engineering  capacity  to 
build  the  kind  of  a  plane  that  was  de- 
sired, but  I  did  not  think  that  either 
could  build  it  burdened  as  it  was  with 
commonality  and  poor  management. 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more:  and  if  the  com- 
mittee's report  does  nothing  more  than 
point  out  to  the  Secretaries  of  the  future 
that  you  cannot  build  a  fighter  and  have 
it  a  bomber,  or  a  tactical  aircraft,  or  a 
recon  aircraft,  you  build  it  for  one  pur- 
pose and  It  serves  that,  the  effort  wlU 
have  been  well  worthwhile. 
I  thank  the  Senator  (or  yielding. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  briefly  to  the 
Senator  from  Wiscomin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  a  superb  Job  on  the  TFX  investi- 
gation. 

My  primary  reason  for  seeking  the 
floor  Is  to  respond  to  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  concerning  the  allega- 
tion that  our  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee did  not  call  the  principal  witnesses 
responsible  for  the  problems  with  the 
IDefense  Department. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington  that 
again  and  again  we  pleaded  with  Secre- 
tary McNamara  to  come  before  us.  We 
wrote  to  him.  we  called  him.  and  we 
asked  him  In  person  to  come,  repeatedly, 
just  as  I  have  repeatedly  asked  Secre- 
tary Laird  to  come  before  our  commit- 
tee, and  he  has  refused  to  come.  Secre- 
tary Ijaird  send.«  Mr.  Moot:  he  says  he 
Is  an  economist,  and  has  Jurisdiction 
over  the  Department's  economic  affairs. 
We  could  not  subpena  the  Secretary, 
because  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
does  not  have  subpena  powers. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  think  they  have. 
If  they  would  use  them. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  do  not  have  sub- 
pena powers. 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  They  could  try. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Government 
Operations  Committee,  I  understand, 
does.  I  am  glad  they  do;  they  have  done 
a  marvelous  job. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  serve 
on  the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  this  TFX  investiga- 
tion, and  I  certainly  wish  to  join  the 
other  Senators  who  have  made  remarks 
previously  here  commending  the  distin- 
guished chairman  on  the  tremendous 
courage,  thoroughness,  and  fortitude  he 
showed  in  this  TFX  investigation  in  the 
face  of  great  odds  and  pressure  brought 
against  him  by  the  then  administration 
as  well  as  by  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress. No  chairman  ever  showed  greater 
coin-age  or  leadership  than  the  dlstln- 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  tills  TFX  investigation. 

One  other  fact  I  think  should  be  added 
and  alluded  to.  which  I  do  not  think  the 
other  Senators  have  discussed,  and  thet 
is  the  tremendous  service  rendered  to  the 
Nation  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, In  this  investigation:  because  a 
great  amount  of  money — no  one  will 
really  know  how  much — was  saved  the 
United  States  in  the  redesign  of  the  air- 
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craft,  so  that  we  flnally  ended  up  with 
a  good  aircraft  instead  of  a  bad  one.  nr 
well  as  the  cancellation  of  the  Navy  ver- 
sion, which  then  led  to  the  Navy  design- 
ing a  plane  tliat  it  could  use.  Certainly, 
billions  of  dollars  were  saved  to  the 
United  States  because  of  the  actions  tak- 
en and  precipitated  solely  by  the  inve- 
tlgatlon  undertaken  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  on  the  TFX.  He,  In- 
deed, has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the 
Nation.  It  has  resulted  In  a  saving  of 
billions  of  dollars,  and  we  should  all  be 
grateful  for  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator,  and  I  extend  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  cooperation  he  has  given 
to  the  chairman  not  only  In  this  investi- 
gation but  in  others  as  well  since  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  as  1 
have  said  before,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas and  his  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee have  rendered  an  outstanding 
service,  a  very  timely  service,  and  have 
been,  as  always,  effective  In  developing 
the  full  facts. 

With  reference  to  the  Navy  plane  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
referred,  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  declined  to  authorize  more 
money  for  that  plane.  The  Department 
of  Defense  was  still  asking  for  the 
money.  The  Navy  was  testifying  in  favor 
of  the  money,  for  the  plane.  At  the 
Aimed  Services  Committee  hearings  on 
the  military  authorization  bill,  we  got 
two  or  three  of  the  admirals  before  us  at 
the  same  time  and  asked  them  a  se- 
quence of  questions  about  the  plane; 
that  led  to  the  answers  that  caused  us  to 
strike  out  the  plane  entirely  and  to  deny 
the  requested  fimds.  That  Is  the  only  way 
it  could  hive  been  stopped.  Of  course, 
the  plane  was  not  In  production  at  that 
time,  and  we  substituted  the  F-14,  which 
Is  now  In  progress. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  was  testifying  for  It.  Secretly, 
however,  Navy  officials  were  telling  Mr. 
McNamara  that  the  plane  would  not 
work.  We  found  that  out,  and  we  realized 
then  with  what  we  were  confronted. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  commend  the  Senator 
very  highly  for  the  report. 

With  regard  to  the  commonality  ques- 
tion, regardless  of  who  was  honest  and 
who  was  right  and  sincere  In  the 
beglnnhig.  this  proves  that  a  common 
plane  is  not  possible  now,  on  the  same 
general  design  and  plan,  and  that  knowl- 
edge is  worth  a  great  deal,  too. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 


ORD£3{  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MUSKIE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  announce  that,  under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana was  to  have  been  recognized.  In 
his  absence,  that  order  Is  vitiated,  and 
the  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 


CLEAN  AIR  AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  biU  (HR.  1T2SS)  to  amend  the 
Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  a  more 
effective  program  to  Improve  the  quality 
of  the  Nation's  air. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eaclzton).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Dec.  17, 1970,  pp.  42282-42294, 
Congressional  Record.) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
considerable  satisfaction  that  I  report  to 
the  Senate  that  the  Senate  conferees  on 
the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970  have 
returned,  just  in  time  for  Christmas, 
with  the  package  ordered  unanimously 
hy  the  Senate  on  September  23. 

This  was  a  long  conference  with  the 
Bouse  conferees.  There  were  many 
points  at  issue,  many  provisions  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  were  not  considered  at 
all  by  the  House  committee  or  by  the 
House,  nor  reflected  In  the  House  version 
of  this  bill.  The  conferees  worked  long 
and  hard  on  resolving  these  dinetences 
and  dealing  with  the  House  problem  of 
including  in  the  bill  provisions  which  the 
House  had  not  considered.  I  think  that 
what  we  have  is  a  tough  bill. 

I  commend  to  all  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues the  result  of  the  conferees'  pains- 
taking eSorts  over  the  past  3  months. 
It  is  a  strong,  tough,  air  pollution  con- 
trol agreement.  It  will  enable  the  coun- 
try to  clean  up  the  air  and  protect  the 
public  health. 

The  conferees'  agreement,  no  less  than 
the  Senate  bill.  Intends  that  all  Ameri- 
cans In  all  parts  of  the  country  shall 
have  clean  air  to  breathe  within  the 
1970's. 

The  conferees'  agreement,  no  less  than 
the  Senate  bill,  carries  the  promise  that 
ambient  air  in  aU  parts  of  the  country 
shall  have  no  adverse  effects  upon  any 
American's  health. 

The  conferees'  agreement,  no  less  than 
the  Senate  bill,  faces  the  air  pollution 
crisis  with  urgency  and  In  candor.  It 
makes  hard  choices,  provides  just  reme- 
dies, requires  stiff  penalties. 

The  conferees'  agreement,  no  less  than 
the  Senate  bill,  calls  for  the  money  and 
the  manpower  required  to  clean  up  the 
air.  A  threefold  Increase  in  manpower 
and  a  total  of  $1.1  billion  in  funding 
over  3  years  are  authorized. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that 
nothing  short  of  this  kind  of  commit- 
ment to  the  fight  against  dirty  air, 
against  eni-Ironmentally  Induced  disease, 
will  be  enough. 

That  is  why  I  am  greatly  encouraged 
by  the  support  given  to  this  legislation 
by  the  Senate  and  House  conferees,  end 
I  am  particularly  grateful  to  each  of 
them  for  his  contributions  to  our  work 
during  these  3  months. 


Let  me  now  review  briefly  where  we 
were  in  September,  what  we  had  learned 
from  our  experience  with  the  existing 
law.  what  we  felt  was  needed  for  a  suc- 
cessful effort  to  obtain  clean  air  and  to 
protect  public  health,  and  what  the  con- 
ferees accomplished. 

There  was  litUe  doubt  In  the  Senate, 
In  September,  that  the  country  was  fac- 
ing an  air  pollution  crisis.  Cities  up  and 
down  the  east  coast  were  living  under 
clouds  of  smog  and  dally  air  pollution 
alerts.  More  than  200  million  tons  of 
contaminants  were  being  spilled  into  the 
air  aimually. 

The  costs  of  air  pollution  were  being 
counted  In  death,  disease,  and  disability. 
The  National  Institute  of  Environmental 
Health  scientists  estimated  the  cost  of 
environmentally  Induced  disease  at  $38 
billion  a  year.  A  50-percent  reduction  in 
urban  air  pollution,  it  was  estimated, 
would  result  in  a  saving  of  $2  blUIon  a 
year  in  health  care  costs. 

It  was  clear  that  the  country  was  fall- 
ing behind  in  Its  struggle  for  clean  air. 
Automobiles  were  putting  out  64  per- 
cent of  the  carbon  monoxide  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  hydrocarlions.  Two  steel  com- 
panies in  the  Chicago  area  spUled  3.500 
more  tons  of  pollutants  into  the  air  In 
1968  than  they  had  spilled  in  1963. 

It  was  clear,  too.  that  the  new  legisla- 
tion then  being  considered  would  have 
to  go  beyond  the  limited  objectives  of 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967.  Senators  will 
recall  that  the  1967  act  was  drawn  to 
enhance  air  quality,  to  reduce  harmful 
emissions,  and  to  "give  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  implement  that  objective  in 
the  absence  of  effective  State  and  local 
control." 

The  1967  act  established  procedures 
for  the  achievement  and  maintenance  of 
federally  approved  regional  standards  of 
ambient  air  quality.  These  standards. 
based  on  Federal  criteria  documents  de- 
scribing the  effects  of  pollutants  on 
health  and  welfare,  are  adopted  and  en- 
forced on  the  State  and  local  level.  In 
the  event  that  adequate  standards  are 
not  developed  or  enforced,  the  Federal 
Government  assumes  the  responsibility. 

The  underlying  wisdom  of  the  original 
legislation  was  confirmed.  We  learned 
from  the  criteria  documents  issued  for 
five  pollutants  that  more  decisive  action 
must  be  taken.  We  learned  from  the 
standards-setting  process  that  public 
participation  is  important.  We  learned 
from  experience  with  implementation  of 
the  law  that  States  and  localities  need 
greater  incentives  and  assistance  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  welfare  cf  all  people. 

The  effectiveness  of  existing  law  de- 
pends in  great  part  on  the  willingness 
of  people  to  make  tough  decisiDno  con- 
cerning the  quality  of  air  they  want  to 
breathe.  It  depends  on  their  willingness 
to  make  their  wishes  known  in  public 
hearings  on  the  local  level. 

This  experiment  In  public  participa- 
tion worked.  People  became  Involved  in 
the  standards-setting  process.  They 
learned  of  the  threats  to  their  health 
and  they  sought  to  make  the  program 
responsive  to  their  needs. 
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Prom  citizen  concern  and  corporate 
resistance,  we  learned  that  air  pollution 
Is  more  severe,  more  pervasive  and  grow- 
ing faster  than  we  had  thought.  Unless 
we  recognized  the  crisis  and  generated  a 
sense  of  urgency,  national  lead  times  to 
And  and  apply  controls  measures  could 
melt  away  without  any  chance  for  a  ra- 
tional solution  to  the  air  pollution 
problem. 

It  la  also  clear  that  ambient  air  qual- 
ity standards  which  will  protect  the  pub- 
lic health  must  be  set  as  minlmiim 
standards  for  all  parts  of  the  Nation,  and 
that  they  must  be  met  In  all  areas  within 
national  deadlines. 

Congress  adopted  wnlwrinns  standards 
as  the  ba-sic  control  technique  for  moving 
sources  in  1965.  because  they  are  not  con- 
trollable at  the  local  level.  Here  we 
learned  that  tests  of  economic  and  tech- 
nological feasibility  applied  to  those 
standards  compromise  the  health  of  our 
people  and  lead  to  Inadequate  standards. 

In  1963.  the  Congress  recognized  that 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  handle 
the  enforcement  task  alone,  and  that  the 
primary  burden  would  rest  on  States 
and  local  governments.  However,  State 
and  local  governments  did  not  respond 
adequately  t<j  this  challenge.  ESiforce- 
ment  had  to  be  toughened.  More  tools 
were  needed.  The  Federal  presence  and 
backup  authority  had  to  be  increased. 

Finally,  no  level  of  government  has 
Implemented  the  existing  law  to  its  full 
potential.  On  all  levels,  the  air  pollution 
control  program  was  underfunded  and 
undermaimed.  Greater  financial  commit- 
ments had  to  be  made  and  met  at  all 
levels. 

With  these  lessons  in  mind  last  Sep- 
tember, the  Senate  laid  down  in  its  bill 
five  sets  of  requirements  for  tougher 
standards  and  tighter  enforcement 
against  air  pollutants  and  air  polluters. 

First,  the  bill  provided  for  national 
ambient  air  quality  .standards  for  at  least 
10  major  contaminants  that  must  be 
met  by  national  deadlines.  This  meant 
that  in  every  region  of  the  country,  air 
quality  had  to  be  better  than  that  level 
of  quality  which  protects  health. 

Second,  national  air  quality  goals — 
protective  agalnijt  any  known  or  antici- 
pated adverse  environmental  effects  were 
to  be  set  for  the  major  pollutants  and 
had  to  be  achieved  within  specific  time 
frames  on  a  regional  basis.  These  goals 
were  especially  important  because  some 
pollutants  could  have  serious  effects  on 
the  environment  at  levels  below  those 
where  health  effects  occur. 

Third,  the  bill  provided  that  newly 
constructed  sources  of  pollution  had  to 
meet  rigorous  national  standards  of  per- 
formance. While  we  cleaned  up  existing 
pollution,  we  were  determined  to  guard 
against  new  problems.  Those  areas  which 
have  levels  of  air  quality  better  than 
the  national  standards  should  not  find 
their  air  quality  degrade  by  the  con- 
struction of  new  sources. 

Fourth,  the  bill  provided  the  Adminis- 
trator authority  to  prohibit  emissions  of 
hazardous  substances.  The  committee 
had  received  strong  evidence  that  any 
level  of  emissions  of  certain  pollutants 
might  produce  adverse  health  effects 
that  could  not  be  tolerated. 


Fifth,  the  bill  provided  the  Adminis- 
trator with  the  authority  to  set  emission 
standards  for  selected  pollutants  which 
cannot  be  controlled  through  the  am- 
bient air  quality  standards  and  which  are 
not  hazardous  substances.  These  pol- 
lutants could  later  be  covered  by  either 
ambient  air  quality  standards  or  by  pro- 
hibitiotis  as  hazardous  substance. 

The  Senate  also  recommended  signifi- 
cant changes  in  title  n  of  the  act  dealing 
with  moving  sources,  and  especially  with 
automobiles. 

In  1968,  moving  sources  were  respon- 
sible for  more  than  42  percent  of  the  to- 
tal emissions  of  the  five  major  pollutants. 

In  health  effects,  these  pollutants 
mean  cancer,  headaches,  dizziness,  nau- 
sea, metabolic  and  respiratory  diseases, 
and  impairment  of  mental  processes. 
Clearly,  solving  the  air  pollution  problem 
depended  on  the  achievement  of  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  the  emissions  from 
automobiles.  Clearly,  protection  of  the 
public  health  required  quick  and  drastic 
reductions. 

Since  legislation  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem of  automotive  emissions  was  first  In- 
troduced in  1964,  the  Industry  had 
known  that  they  would  have  to  develop 
the  solutions  to  the  problem.  In  1965  they 
annoimced  that  national  standards  could 
be  met  in  the  fall  of  1967. 

It  was  clear  that  continued  reliance  on 
gradual  reductions  in  automotive  emis- 
sions would  make  achievement  of  the 
ambient  air  quality  standards  impossible 
within  the  national  deadlines  established 
in  title  I  of  the  Senate  bill.  More  im- 
portant, it  would  continue  hazards  to 
health  long  after  they  should  have  been 
eliminated. 

In  order  to  maintain  those  standards 
set  under  title  I — standards  which  are 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  which  must  be  met  in  the  next  5 
years — the  emissions  standards  for  car- 
bon monoxide.  hydrocartx>ns,  and  nitro- 
gen oxides  which  have  been  projected  for 
1980  had  to  be  met  earlier.  The  bill  re- 
quired that  this  be  done  by  1975. 

To  insure  that  production  line  ve- 
hicles perform  adequately,  the  Senate 
bill  required  that  each  vehicle  manufac- 
tured comply  with  the  standards  for  a 
50,000  mile  lifetime.  The  manufacturer 
was  required  to  warranty  the  perform- 
ance of  each  individual  vehicle  as  to 
compliance  with  emission  standards. 

The  Senate  in  setting  the  1975  dead- 
line made  every  effort  to  make  that  re- 
quirement consistent  with  what  the  In- 
dustry had  testified  on  many  occasions 
over  the  years:  It  provided  2  years  for  re- 
search and  development  of  the  necessary 
technology,  and  2  years  to  apply  that 
technology  in  the  mass  production  of 
vehicles. 

In  response  to  claims  that  these  re- 
quirements! could  be  met.  the  Senate  in- 
cluded in  the  legislation  an  opportunity 
for  an  administrative  review  of  the  1975 
deadline.  A  1-year  extension  would  be 
necessary  and  justtfled.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vided for  a  review  of  that  decision  by  an 
appellate  court. 

The  Senate  was  aware  of  the  problems 
these  requirements  might  create  for  Indi- 
vidual companies.  Therefore,  the  bill  pro- 


vided a  procedure  for  mandatory  licens- 
ing which  would  make  available  patents 
necessary  to  achieve  compliance  to  any 
manufacturer  who  could  show  a  need 
and  to  whom  the  Information  was  not 
othenvise  available.  This  provision  was 
also  applied  to  stationary  sources. 

Predictions  of  technological  impossi- 
bility of  infeasibllity  were  not  considered 
sufficient  reasons  to  avoid  tough  stand- 
ards and  deadlines,  and  thus  to  compro- 
mise the  public  health.  The  urgency  of 
the  problems  required  that  the  industry 
consider,  not  only  the  improvement  of 
existing  technology,  but  also  alternatives 
to  the  internal  combustion  engine  and 
new  forms  of  transportation.  Only  a 
clear  cut  and  tough  public  policy  could 
generate  this  kind  of  effort. 

The  third  major  area  In  which  the 
Senate  recommended  .significant  changes 
is  the  area  of  enforcement.  Standards 
alone  would  not  insure  breatheable  air. 
All  levels  of  government  had  to  be  given 
adequate  tools  to  enforce  those  stand- 
ards. 

The  Senate  remains  convinced  that 
most  effective  enforcement  of  standards 
would  take  place  on  the  State  and  local 
levels.  It  was  here  that  the  public  could 
participate  most  actively  and  bring  the 
most  effective  pressure  to  bear  for  clean 
air. 

Public  participation  Is  still  Important 
In  the  development  of  each  State's  im- 
plementation plan.  These  plans  do  not 
involve  technical  decisions:  they  do  in- 
volve public  policy  choices  that  citizens 
should  make  on  the  State  sund  local  level. 
They  should  be  consistent  with  a  ra- 
tional nationwide  policy  and  should  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Admlnli- 
trator. 

However,  the  powers  to  enforce  these 
standards  had  to  be  increased  for  the 
State  and  local  governments  as  well  as 
the  Federal  Government.  The  bill  thus 
required  adequate  State  enforcement 
authority  as  a  part  of  implementation 
plans  and  provided  that  abatement  or- 
ders could  be  issued  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  representative.  Vlolatioas  of 
these  orders  were  to  be  punishable  by 
statutory  penalties  of  as  much  as  $25,000 
for  each  day  of  a  first  violation. 

The  bill  also  provided  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  the  authority  to  use  the 
Influence  of  the  Federal  contract  as  an 
incentive  to  compliance  with  standards. 

Federal  contracts  could  be  awarded 
only  to  facilities  which  were  in  com- 
pliance with  the  standards  and  require- 
ments of  this  act. 

The  bill  extended  the  concept  of  public 
participation  to  the  enforcement  proc- 
ess. The  citizen  suits  authorized  In  this 
legislation  would  apply  important  pres- 
sure. Although  the  Senate  did  not  advo- 
cate these  suits  as  the  best  way  to  achieve 
enforcement,  it  was  clear  that  they 
should  be  an  effective  tool. 

Mr.  President,  those  were  the  basic  and 
principal  portions  of  the  package  taken 
by  the  Senate  conferees  to  the  first 
meeting  with  the  House  conferees  on 
October  8.  On  several  of  those  points,  the 
House  bill  was  silent.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  In  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks  a  siunmary  of  pro- 
vislona  of  the  conference  agreement. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  key  provisions  of  this 
Agreement  and  the  impUcations  of  those 
provisions  be  Included  Immediately  fd- 
iswlnR  the  summary. 

The  PRESIDIKG  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

jir.  M0SKIE.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
mu  legislation,  like  its  predecessor,  will 
he  subject  to  criticism.  Already  the  auto 
industry  has  indicated  it  Is  unacceptable. 
Others  will  focus  on  its  limitations  and 
stm  others  wlU  find  fault  for  poUtlcal 
purposes. 

That  is  the  democratic  process.  It  is 
not  in  the  public  Interest  that  all  critics 
be  satisfied.  But  false  Implications  are 
not  needed.  Thk  Is  not  a  political  meas- 
jre— it  had  unanimous  support  from  the 
Senate  conferees — some  of  whom  had 
differing  views  on  specific  language  but 
tU  of  whom  knew  that  a  public  demand 
needed  a  stem  response. 

One  issue  on  which  there  will  be  re- 
peated interpretation  and  misinterpre- 
tation Involves  the  deadline  for  achieve- 
ment of  emissions  standards  for  passen- 
ger cars.  The  Senate  did  not  get  all 
that  it  wanted  here.  The  Senate  confer- 
ea  bad  to  accept  two  major  changes  in 
order  to  preserve  the  deadlines  In  the 
flenate  bill  and  to  obtain  conference 
igreement. 

First,  the  House  insisted  that  an  ap- 
plication for  suspension  from  the  effect 
of  the  deadline  must  be  made  earlier 
than  24  months  before  the  effective  date 
of  the  standard  in  question. 

Second,  the  administration  Is  required 
to  make  this  decision  within  60  days 
after  receipt  of  such  an  application  for 
suspension. 

Conversely,  two  Improvements  were 
made.  First,  the  Administrator  no  long- 
er can  be  forced  to  rely  upon  the  auto 
manufacturer  to  determine  whether 
technology  is  available.  He  must  test 
engine  systems  developed  by  private  par- 
ties to  ascertain  whether  they  meet 
standards;  thus,  all  available  technology 
will  be  known.  When  a  breakthrough 
occurs,  the  administration  will  know, 
and  standards  can  be  toughened  even 
beyond  the  degree  of  control  required 
by  this  statute. 

Let  me  say,  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ference agreement  as  it  relates  to  the 
Seiate  agreement,  that  the  Senate  did 
not  get  all  it  wanted.  It  was  necessary  to 
compromLse.  Yet,  in  many  in-stances,  the 
comproml.se  resulted  in  a  stronger  bill 
than  cither  the  Senate  or  the  House  bills. 
The  key  decision,  the  one  on  which  the 
committee  focused  most  over  the  past 
few  months,  was  the  deadline  for  the 
cleanup  of  the  Internal  combustion  en- 
eine  in  the  passenger  automobile. 

The  deadline  has  been  retained.  That 
deadline  is  January  1.  1975.  for  carbon 
monoxide  and  hydrocarbons,  and  Jan- 
uary 1,  1976.  for  oxides  of  nitrogen.  I 
repeat,  that  deadline  has  been  retained. 

The  Senate  bill  provided,  in  addition, 
the  possibility  of  an  extension  of  1  year 
beyond  each  of  the  deadlines.  The  limi- 
tation of  a  1-year  extension  has  been 
retained  without  change,  except  for  the 


fact  that  the  judicial  review  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  have  been  eliminated. 

There  has  been  one  change  made,  Qion 
House  insistence.  The  date  for  applying 
for  that  1-year  extension  of  the  deadline 
has  been  advanced  by  1  year. 

Mr.  President,  the  Administrator 
would  make  the  decision  on  whether  an 
additional  year  should  be  granted  on 
the  basis  of  a  review  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  technological 
developments  in  the  field  as  well  as  other 
information  available  to  him.  If  the  Ad- 
ministrator decides  the  deadlme  cannot 
be  met,  he  must  Impose  interim  stand- 
ards, achieving  as  high  a  level  of  emis- 
sion control  as  technological  develop- 
ments permit.  This  advances  the  date  for 
applying  for  the  1-year  extension  by 
1  year,  but  no  further  extension  Is  l)0s- 
sible. 

May  I  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
pressure  is  on  the  automobile  Industry. 
The  deadline  of  1975  and  1976  la  still 
in  the  law,  and  only  Congress  can  change 
It. 

If  the  review  procedtire  is  followed  and 
results  in  an  extension,  the  maximum 
extension  permitted  for  the  1  year  as  was 
the  case  In  the  Senate  bill.  Any  exten- 
sion beyond  that  can  be  provided  only  by 
action  of  Congress.  That  has  not  been 
changed  by  the  conference  agreement. 

I  think  the  action  we  have  taken  on 
the  automobile  deadline  is  a  reasonable 
compromise,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
House  bUl  contained  nothing  of  the  sort 
In  its  legislation.  The  House  moved.  I 
think,  close  to  100  percent  toward  the 
Senate  provision.  In  other  respects,  the 
Senate  bill  is.  I  think,  as  toueh  now,  fol- 
lowing the  agreement  with  the  House,  as 
it  was  when  it  left  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Other  important  features  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  were  retained.  Each  mdlvidual 
manufacturer  must,  if  suspension  of  the 
deadline  is  considered  essential,  apply 
to  the  Administrator  and  make  the  nec- 
essary showing.  This  means  that  the  lack 
of  technology  or  the  leadOme  to  the 
smaller  compianles  cannot  be  used  as  a 
Justification  for  suspension  by  the  major 
manufacturers. 

Further,  the  companies  must  provide 
the  AdmliJstrator  with  the  information 
needed  to  judge  their  technical  capabil- 
ity. The  Administrator  should  require  pe- 
riodic reports  on  the  progress  of  tech- 
nology from  each  company — such  re- 
ports and  comments  thereon  .should  be  a 
part  of  the  report  the  Congress  required 
by  this  section. 

As  in  the  Senate  bill,  the  Adminis- 
trator retains  certain  discretionary  au- 
thority. He  must,  for  example,  prescribe 
the  actual  standard  which  the  automo- 
bile must  achieve  to  meet  a  90-percent 
reduction  from  1970-71  vehicle  emission 
levels. 

This  technical  judgment  could  be 
viewed  as  a  way  to  vitiate  the  effect  of 
the  deadline  by  adjusting  the  measure- 
ment technique.  This  has  been  done  once 
this  year.  Before  the  Senate  completed 
action  on  this  bill  and  before  the  deci- 
sion to  write  a  statutory  standard  for 
motor  vehicles,  the  National  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Administration  proposed  a 
new  measurement  technique  for  vehicles. 


The  new  technique  had  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  allowable  emissions  for 
1970-74  passenger  cars.  By  tlie  seemingly 
simple  method  of  revising  tlie  base  on 
which  standards  were  calculated— new 
technology  made  pollutant  quality  and 
quantity  easier  to  measure — the  amount 
of  allowable  pollutants  was  increased. 

The  conference  committee  was  aware 
of  the  potential  for  adjustment.  The  con- 
ference agreement  mandates  that  meas- 
urement techniques  be  determined  with- 
in 6  months  after  enactment.  Should  the 
base  be  adjusted  again :  that  is.  should  a 
new  measurement  technique  be  adopted 
for  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons 
so  as  to  Increase  the  amount  of  emissions 
and  thus  alter  the  circumstances  on 
which  our  judgment  has  been  made, 
oversight  hearings,  and  If  necessary,  cor- 
rective legislation  will  be  the  result. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  the 
product  of  an  effort  which  Involved  many 
people  over  an  extended  period  of  time. 
The  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  their  staffs  deserve 
particular  praise.  Our  hearings  were 
ntunerous  and  there  were  more  executive 
sessions.  The  members  were  patient,  at- 
tentive, cooperative,  and  not  partisan. 

Chairman  Randolph  and  Senator 
CooPEB,  both  of  whom  sit  with  the  sub- 
committee, helped  guide  the  bill  through 
the    full    committee.    Senators    Bocas, 

BSTH,  MONTOYA,  SPONO.  EAGLETOK,  BAK- 
ES, and  Dole  worked  long  hours  on  this 
bill  and  the  final  version  represents  their 
Individual  commitments  to  the  goal  of  a 
clean  envirormient. 

Mr.  President,  there  were  many  con- 
ferences with  the  House  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  The 
chairman,  Harley  O.  Staogers  of  West 
Virginia,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the 
conference,  guided  the  legislation  well. 
His  constant  reminder  of  the  need  to 
get  a  good,  strong,  reasonable  bill  helped 
maintain  our  determination.  Representa- 
tive PAtn.  Rogers  of  Florida  provided 
key  proposals  to  break  deadlocks  and 
Representatives  John  Jarmam.  Bnx 
Spri»oek.  and  Akcher  Nblsen  worked 
diligently  and  patiently  to  formulate 
the  compromise.  The  House  conferees 
were  ably  and  faithfully  assisted  by  Kurt 
Borchardt  and  Bob  Nordhaus.  and  with- 
out their  cooperation  with  the  Senate 
conferees'  staff,  this  bill  could  never  had 
been  produced. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  emphasize  again  that  conmiittlng  the 
Congre.ss  with  this  legislation  carmot  be. 
and  will  not  be,  enousrh.  In  this  Chamber, 
we  can  make  promises  to  provide  the 
funds  and  the  manpower  necessary  to  set 
and  enforce  the  standards.  Tliat  is  not 
enough.  We  must  cairy  our  commitment 
through  to  Hie  appropriations  of  those 
funds. 

Tills  program  requires  a  commitment 
not  only  from  the  Congress  and  the  Ex- 
ecutive. It  also  requires  a  commitment 
from  the  people.  And  from  all  of  us.  It 
requires  a  new  perspective.  We  all  must 
recognize  that  the  quality  of  our  air  is 
most  valuable,  most  essential,  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  envlroimient  and  to  the  qual- 
ity of  our  lives  upon  this  planet. 
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STATION  AST   SOTTSCXS 

AtT  quality  control  reguma:  Tbo  agreement 
provldM  Uimt  arvfta  of  states  not  de«lgnate<l 
will  be  considered  aa  air  qualty  control  re- 
gions and  provides  authority  tor  Adminis- 
trator to  designate  Interstate  region. 

Air  qualit]/  criteria  and  control  techniques: 
The  agreement  requires  issuance  of  rem&tn- 
Ing  air  quality  criteria  for  major  poUut&nts 
within  13  months  of  date  of  enactment. 

itational  ambient  air  quality  standartlt: 
The  agreement  establishes  procedures  for 
setting  primary  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  to  protect  public  health  and  sec- 
ondary national  quality  standards  necessary 
to  protect  public  welfare.  Following  promtil- 
gatlon  of  the  standards  (four  months  after 
Issuance  of  criteria) .  the  States  will  have 
nine  months  to  develop  and  to  adopt,  after 
public  hearings,  a  plan  to  implement  the 
primary  standarda.  Additional  time  will  be 
provided  to  set  implementstlon  plans  for 
secondary  standards. 

Implementation  plans:  The  Administrator 
has  six  months  to  approve  a  submitted  Im- 
plementation plan  or  If  no  plan  la  submitted 
or  the  plan  Is  Inadequate,  to  substitute  a 
plan  of  his  own.  The  plan  mu.st  be  designed 
to  achlSTe  the  level  of  air  quality  established 
by  the  primary  standard  within  three  years, 
and  must  Include  a  description  of  steps 
wbteb  will  be  taken,  Including  traziBporta- 
tlon  and  land  use  controls,  emission  require- 
Quota,  and  other  enforcement  procedure. 

State  standards :  The  agreement  enables  the 
State  or  local  subdivision  to  adopt  air  quality 
emission  standards  that  are  stricter  than  the 
oatlonal  standard. 

New  source  performance  standarda:  The 
agreement  autfaonzes  regulations  to  require 
that  new  major  Industry  plants  such  as  power 
plants,  steel  mills,  and  cement  plants  achieve 
a  standard  of  emission  performance  based 
on  the  latest  available  control  technology, 
processes,  operating  methods,  and  other 
alternatives. 

Hazardous  ruhstance  emissions:  The  agree- 
ment  requires  the  administrator  to  regulat* 
emissions  of  pollutants  found  to  be  hazardous 
to  health. 

Fedeml  enforcement:  The  agreement  pro- 
hibits violation  of  any  air  quality  Implemen- 
tation plan,  emission  standard,  etc.  It  pro- 
vides criminal  penalties  and  the  authority 
to  Issue  abatement  orders.  The  agreement 
requires  record  keeping,  authorizes  sub- 
poenas, requires  emission  monitoring,  and 
authorizes  right  of  entry. 

Federal  facilities:  The  agreement  requires 
Federal  facilities  to  control  air  pollution. 

Moving  sources:  Standards — The  agree- 
ment requires  emission  standards  based  on 
protection  of  public  health  and  welfare  wlth- 
oat  regard  to  the  propulsion  system  and  pro- 
vides that  the  1075  model  cars  must  achieve 
at  least  a  90%  reduction  from  emissions  of 
the  1070  models,  "nils  would  approximate  the 
1980  standards  projected  currently  for  auto- 
mobUes.  The  agreement  prohibits  violation 
of  standards. 

Aircraft  emissions:  The  agreement  pro- 
vides for  regulation  of  aircraft  emissions  and 
Vederal  preemption  of  authority  to  regulate 
auch  eml.'islons.  Aviation  fuels  regulation  is 
authorized  also. 

Penalties:  The  agreement  sets  penalties  of 
up  to  f  1 0,000  per  vehicle  and  provides  au- 
thority to  seek  injunctions  sgalnst  violators. 
Cert ificat Ion:  The  agreement  authorizes 
the  Administrates  to  test  any  new  vehicle 
submitted  for  certification  for  compliance 
with  standarda  and  authorizes  certification 
for  a  year  It  also  provides  for  production  line 
testing  of  vehicles. 

On  the  road  testing  and  compliance:  The 
agreement  requires  warranty  at  60,000  miles 
on  emission  system  performaooe.  The  Ad- 


ministrator can  test  car*  on  the  road,  and 
can  require  recall  If  a  representative  sample 
falls  the  test. 

State  grants  for  vehicle  inspection:  Tlie 
agreement  authorizes  3-1  grants  to  the  States 
Tor  developing  emission  Inspection  systema. 

Pre-cmpfton.-  The  agreement  preempts 
State  emission  standard-setting  authority, 
except  for  Oallfomla. 

Lou  emiaaion  vehicle:  The  agreement  att- 
thorlaes  certlflcatlon  and  purohaae  of  Low- 
Emission  Vehicles. 


Research:  The  agreement  authorizes  »75 
minion  for  fiscal  1971.  VUS  million  for  fiscal 
1972,  and  »i&0  million  for  tiscM.1  1973  research 
relating  to  fuels  and  vehicles,  it  authorlaes 
research  concerning  the  health  efTeots  of  air 
pollution  and  authorizes  an  additional  $15 
million  for  long-term  contracts  to  carry  out 
these  Investigations. 

State  planning  grants:  The  agreement  pro- 
vldes  3  to  I  funding  to  states  with  a  bonus 
now  available  only  to  Interstate  and  inter- 
munlctpal  programs;  It  also  provides  for  the 
option  of  ftsalgnment  of  Federal  personnel  In 
lieu  of  cosh  grants. 

£mcr$rency  powers:  The  agreement  gives 
the  Administrator  authority  to  abate  any 
pollution  that  presents  an  humJnent  and 
substantial  endangerment  to  health. 

Citizens  suits:  The  agreement  permits  citi- 
zens suits  to  enforce  violation  of  standards. 
Suits  against  the  Administrator  are  limited 
to  mandatory  Txinotlons. 

Federal  contract  compliance:  The  agree- 
ment prohibits  the  Federal  Government  from 
signing  contracts  with  any  oompany  con- 
victed of  violation  of  air  quality  laws.  The 
agreement  authorlne  the  President  to  Issue 
an  executive  co^er  to  provide  uniform  con- 
tract compliance  language. 

Judicial  review:  The  agreement  permits  re- 
view of  the  standards.  Implementation  plans, 
or  other  action  taken  pursuant  to  the  Act. 

Mandatory  licensing:  The  agreement  au- 
tborUes  mandatory  licensing  of  patents,  on 
technology  not  otherwise  reasonably  avail- 
able to  facilitate  compliance  with  provision 
of  this  Act. 

Authorization:  The  agreement  authorlaes 
•050  million  for  three  years  for  purposes 
other  than  Section  104. 

Environmental  policy:  The  agreement  re- 
quires the  Administrator  to  review  any  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act  statements 
and  major  Federal  actions  and  make  his  com- 
ments public. 

Noise  pollution:  The  bill  establlabea  an 
OfDoe  of  Nolae  Abatement  and  Control  In  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  au- 
thorizes (30  million  to  carry  out  functions. 

DCBCITBSIOM  or  KZT  PsOVtSIOIfS 

Section  107-108.  The  conference  agreement 
requlrea  the  designation  of  air  quality  control 
regions  and  the  Issuance  of  air  quality  crl- 
terlft  and  control  technique  Information 
within  a  statutory  deadline.  These  are  neces- 
sary administrative  preconditions  on  which 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  agreement  depends, 
and  the  conference  committee  felt  It  desirable 
to  speed  up  their  availability.  Criteria  have 
already  been  Issued  for  five  pervasive  pollu- 
tants: sulfur  oxides,  particulates,  carbon 
monoxide,  hydrocarbons,  and  photochemical 
oxidants.  Within  the  13-month  deadline,  the 
Congress  expects  criteria  to  be  issued  for 
nitrogen  oxides,  fluorides,  lead,  polynuclear 
organic  matter,  and  odors,  though  others 
may  be  necessary. 

Section  109.  Under  section  109  of  the 
agreement,  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  must  be  established,  either  within 
one  month  of  enactment  or  simultaneously 
with  any  criteria  Issued.  For  each  pollutant 
subject  to  a  criteria  docimient,  there  will  be 
a  primary  ambient  air  quality  standard,  set 
at  the  level  of  air  quality  adequate  to  protect 
the  pnbUo  health,  and  a  saoondary  ambient 
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air   quaUty   standard   to   eliminate  advon 
effects  on  welfare. 

Section  110.  Section  1 10  requires  each 
SUte  to  develop  an  Implementation  plu 
which  assures  the  attainment  of  the  prlmu, 
ambient  air  quality  region  within  three  y^ 
from  the  date  the  plan  Is  approved  Tb» 
plan  also  must  provide  for  reaching  the  nn. 
erally  more  restrictive  levels  of  air  pollution 
of  the  secondary  standards  within  a  rea^m. 
able  set  time  period  and  should  be  relatsd 
to  the  difficulties  with  which  a  particular  tt. 
glon  is  confronted. 

With  up  to  four  months  for  the  final  pni. 
mulgatlon  of  national  standards,  up  to  niiu 
months  for  the  States  to  develop  their  pioiH 
and  up  to  four  months  for  the  Admlniisnk 
tlon  to  either  approve  a  State  plan  or  dsddt 
to  substitute  his  own  authority  in  promul- 
gating  a  plan,  approval  of  plans  for  mtjor 
pollutants  is  no  more  than  17  months  awsr. 
Within  four  and  one-half  years,  the  level  of 
air  quality  In  American  cities,  as  to  thus 
major  pollutants,  should  be  adequate  to 
avoid  adverse  effects  on  public  health. 

In  order  to  Implement  the  national  ui- 
blent  air  quality  standards,  these  plana  must 
provide  for  emission  limitations  on  aU  serv- 
ices In  the  region  covered  by  the  plan,  to- 
gether with  schedules  and  tlmetablfs  ot 
compliance,  systems  for  monitoring  both  am- 
bient air  and  emissions  from  Individual 
sources,  and  adequate  enforcement  author- 
Ity  (including  special  provisions  for  air  pol- 
lution emergencies).  Implementation  piim 
must  provide  that  when  adeqtiate  on-ths- 
road  motor  vehicle  emissions  tests  are  de- 
veloped, the  State  will  have  a  system  tig 
periodic  inspection.  Federal  grants  are  avtU- 
able  to  develop  such  Inspection  programs. 

Implementation  of  standards  will  requin 
changes  In  public  policy:  land  use  poUdM 
must  be  developed  to  prevent  location  of 
facilities  which  are  not  compatible  with  Im- 
plementation of  national  standards.  States 
must  review  the  location  of  every  new  sta- 
tionary source  before  construction  to  aaaun 
no  Interference  with  attainment  of  tba 
standards. 

Transportation  policies  must  be  developed 
or  Improved  to  assure  that  the  impact  of 
pollution  Travn.  existli^  moving  soxirces  Is 
reduced  to  the  minimum  compatible  wltli 
the  needs  of  each  region.  Construction  of 
urtMn  highways  and  freeways  may  be  i«- 
quired  to  take  second  place  to  rapid  and 
mass  transit  and  other  public  transports* 
tlon  systems.  Central  city  use  of  motor  vehi- 
cles may  have  to  be  restricted.  In  soim 
congeated  areas  the  number  of  operations  of 
aircraft  Into  an  airport  may  need  to  be  lim- 
ited, or  steps  taken  to  reduce  emissions  while 
aircraft  are  on  the  ground.  If  such  controls 
are  required,  the  plan  for  Implementatloe 
should  BO  provide.  If  the  plan  Is  approved, 
the  Congress  expects  the  Federal  regulatory 
agencies  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  aaanrt 
compliance  with  the  plan. 

The  conference  committee  was  convlnoid 
that  the  Administrator  at  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency  would  work  closely  with  tba 
States  and  the  Environmental  ProtecUoa 
Agency  to  attain  these  controls  when  nec- 
essary. 

If.  at  the  time  of  plan  approval.  It  ap- 
pears impossible  to  bring  specific  sourosa 
Into  compliance  within  three  years,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  may  request  an  eztenaioiD 
of  the  deadline  up  to  two  years.  The  Admin- 
istrator must  be  satisfied  that  alteraata 
means  of  achieving  the  standard  have  been 
considered  (Including  closing  down  ths 
source  In  question  ] ,  that  all  reasonable  In- 
terim measures  will  be  applied,  and  that  the 
State  Is  Justified  In  seeking  the  extension. 

A  Governor  may  also  apply  for  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  deadline  if.  when  the  deadline 
approaches.  It  is  impossible  for  a  eource  to 
meet  a  requirement  under  on  Implementa- 
tion plan,  interim  control  measures  have  re- 
dticed   (or  wUl  reduce)   the  adverse  health 
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iffecW  of  the  source,  and  the  oonUnaad  op- 
«— Uon  of  the  source  Is  eseenUal  to  nattonal 
— curity  or  the  pubUc  health  or  weUare  of 
that  SUte.  Such  a  postponement  U  subject 
to  Judicial  review. 

Section  111.  The  conference  agreement,  aa 
did  the  Senate  bill,  provides  for  naUonal 
standards  of  performance  on  em.lsslon  from 
new  stationary  sources.  Included  under  this 
laetloD  would  be  emissions  from  new  or  modi- 
fied installations  of  major  Industries.  These 
•ouices.  Important  In  themselves  and  in- 
volved m  industries  of  national  scope  must 
be  controlled  to  the  maximum  practicable 
degree  regardless  of  their  location.  Standards 
of  performance  must  be  set  at  the  greatest 
(tegree  of  control  attainable  through  the  ap- 
pUcaUon  of  the  boat  system  of  emission  re- 
duction which  has  been  adequately  demon- 
itrated. 

Sources  for  which  the  Congress  would  ex- 
pect standards  of  performance  to  be  estab- 
ilshed  include: 

Cement  manufacturing; 

Coal  cleaning  operatlona; 

Coke  byproduct  manufacturlDg; 

Cotton  ginning; 

PerroaUoy  plants; 

Oraln  milling  and  hanrtUng  operatlona; 

Gray  iron  foundries: 

Iron  and  steel  operations; 

Nitric  add  manufacturing: 

Nonferrous  metaUurgloal  operations  (e.g. 
tlumlnum  reduction,  copper,  lead,  and  Blno 
tfoeltlng) ; 

Petroleum  refining: 

Phosphate  manufacturing; 

Phosphoric  acid  manufacturing; 

Pulp  and  paper  mill  operations; 

Rendering  pltLnts  (animal  matter): 

Sulfuric  acid  manufacturing; 

Soap  and  detergent  manufacturing; 

Uunlclpal  incinerators:  and 

Steam  electric  powerplants. 

Section.  112.  Under  section  112,  the  Ad- 
DOlnlstrator  taust  set  emlsston  standards  for 
hasardous  air  pollutants,  after  public  hear- 
ings on  proposed  standards.  The  standards 
must  be  set  to  provide  an  ample  margin  of 
safety  to  protect  the  pubUc  health.  This 
eouid  mean,  effectively,  that  a  plant  would 
be  required  to  close  because  of  the  absence 
of  control  techniques.  It  could  include  emis- 
sion standards  which  allowed  for  no  measur- 
able emissions. 

New  sources  of  such  pollutants  may  be 
constructed  only  if  they  meet  the  standards. 
Within  two  years.  If  installment  of  control 
equipment  takes  that  long,  existing  sources 
must  meet  the  standards,  and  during  any 
relay  In  meeting  the  standards,  alternate 
means  must  be  used  to  protect  the  health 
of  persons  from  Imminent  endangerment. 
Xxamplee  of  substances  which  the  Adminis- 
tration informed  the  Senate  were  lUely  to 
be  controlled  under  this  provision  are  beryl- 
lium, asbestos,  mercury,  and  cadmium. 

Section  113.  Federal  enforcem.ent  under 
section  113  leaves  the  primary  responsibility 
with  the  States  for  enforcing  requirements 
under  implementation  plans.  The  Adminis- 
trator can  Issue  an  abatement  order  to  a 
polluter  or  go  to  court  seeking  an  injunction 
only  after  30  days'  notice  to  an  individual 
polluter,  or  30  days  after  notifying  the  State 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  generally  as- 
Buming  enforcement  powers  In  that  State  be- 
cause of  a  widespread  failure  of  States*  en- 
forcement. This  gives  States  30  days  In  which 
to  take  appropriate  acilou  themselves. 

Por  Federal  standards  of  performance  for 
new  sources  and  emission  standards  for  haz- 
ardous ELlr  pollutants,  the  Administrator  may 
enforce  without  delay  by  either  issuing  an 
order  to  abate  or  seeking  an  Injunction  In 
«)urt.  This  authority  may  be  delegated  to 
States  but  the  Administrator  retains  author- 
ity to  act  directly  without  notice  to  the 
SUte. 

The  conference  agreement  retains  the  exist- 
ing abatement  conference  procedure  for  In- 


ternational pollution  and  for  pollutants  not 
subject  to  ambient  air  quality  standards  or 
emission  standards  for  hazardous  air  pollut- 
ants. The  effect  of  past  enforcement  actions 
Is  preserved. 

Knowing  violations  of  an  order  Issued  by 
the  Administrator  or  ot  State  Implementa- 
tion plan  requirements  (where  the  violator 
hae  received  notice)  or  of  Federal  standards 
of  performance  for  new  sources  or  of  Federal 
emission  standards  for  hazardous  emissions 
shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  135.000  per  day  of  violation  or  by  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  1  year.  For 
second  or  subsequent  violations,  the  fine  Is 
not  more  than  $50,000  and  Imprisonment  for 
not  more  than  2  years. 

Section  114.  llie  conference  agreement 
grants  authority  to  the  Administrator  or  his 
authorized  representatives  to  enter  the  pre- 
mises of  any  emission  .sources,  to  require  the 
owner  or  operator  of  any  sotjrce  to  Install 
and  maintain  emissions  monitoring  equip- 
ment (and  to  protect  It  against  tampering), 
to  require  aampllng  of  emissions,  and  to  re- 
quire records  and  reports.  Violations  of  this 
provision  are  subject  to  restraining  orders 
and  knowing  falsification  of  records,  reports 
and  other  information  required  by  this  Act 
Is  subject  to  criminal  penalttes  of  (10.000, 
or  imprisonment  of  six  months,  or  both. 

Section  aoa.  The  Administrator  Is  directed 
to  establish  emission  standards  for  pollu- 
tants from  new  motor  vehicles  or  englnea 
which  are  likely  to  endanger  the  public 
health  or  welfare.  Such  standards  are  to  be 
applicable  for  the  useful  life  of  the  vehicles 
or  engines.  The  statute  specifies  that  "useful 
life"  shaU  be  a  period  of  \ise  of  at  least  five 
years  or  60.000  miles,  whichever  occurs  first. 
The  effective  date  of  the  standards  is  to  de- 
pend on  the  period  necessary  to  develop  the 
requisite  technology,  giving  appropriate  con- 
sideration to  the  cost  of  complying  by  such 
date. 

Carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbon  emis- 
sions from  light  duty  vehicles  for  1976  model 
year  and  thereafter  are  to  be  reduced  at  least 
90  per  centum  over  1970  standards  for  these 
pollutants.  Oxides  of  nitrogen  emissions  from 
light  duty  vehicles  for  the  1976  model  year 
and  thereafter  are  to  be  reduced  by  at  least 
90  per  centum  over  the  actual  emission  of 
these  pollutants  from  1971  model  vehicles, 
which  were  not  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
standards  for  such  emissions. 

Any  manufacturer  may  apply  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator within  specified  time  limits  for 
a  one-year  suspension  of  the  statutory  time 
limits,  and  the  Administrator  is  to  issue  in- 
terim standards  If  he  approves  such  appli- 
cation. Such  interim  standards  are  to  reflect 
the  greatest  degree  of  emission  control  which 
Is  achievable  by  application  of  technology 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  avail- 
able. The  Administrator  Is  to  take  into  con- 
sideration whether  the  manufacturer  has 
met  statutory  requirements  relating  to  pub- 
lic Intereat  and  public  health  and  welfare. 
availability  of  technology,  and  good  faith 
efforts  to  meet  standarda. 

The  Administrator  Is  to  enter  Into  appro- 
priate arrangements  with  the  National  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
feasibility  of  meeting  statutory  deadlines  for 
the  1975  and  1976  model  years.  In  entering 
Into  such  arrangement*,  the  Administrator 
Is  to  request  the  Academy  to  submit  Its  first 
report  not  later  than  July  1.  1971.  The  Ad- 
ministrator is  directed  to  use  all  informa- 
tion-gathering authority  granted  to  him  to 
furnish  to  the  Academy  any  Information  re- 
quested by  It. 

Section  a07.  The  provisions  for  warranty 
of  vehicle  emission  control  systems  or  de- 
vices, contained  In  secuon  207  of  the  confer- 
ence substitute,  are  among  the  most  Impor- 
tant in  the  Act.  Standards  for  new  cars  will 
have  little  impact  if  we  cannot  assure  com- 
pliance with  those  standards  otv  tbe  ttse- 


ful  life  of  thoee  vehlolea.  Testimony  required 
by  the  Committee  indicated  rignlflcant  de- 
terioration from  expected  performance  levels 
as  between  prototype  models  and  production 
vehicles.  According  to  inforinatlon  provided 
by  the  Natlozxal  Air  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration from  the  record  of  the  Senate 
hearings : 

"The  production  fleet  data  indicate  that 
air  quality  In  19B6  will  be  25  percent  hl^er 
In  hydrocarbons  and  13  percent  higher  in 
carbon  monoxide  than  It  would  have  been 
If  there  were  no  discrepancy  in  emissions 
rates.  Oxidant  concentrations  are  approxi- 
mately a  direct  function  of  hydrocartwn  con- 
otntratlons,  as  indicated  in  the  "Air  QuaUty 
Criteria  for  Bydrocarbons."  Thus  the  oxidant 
levels  in  1986  will  also  be  approximately  a& 
percent  higher.  This  analysis  is  based  on  data 
gathered  from  1968  and  1960  model  year  cars. 
To  the  extent  that  production  fleet  perform- 
ance can  be  made  to  approzlznate  prototype 
emissions  more  closely,  in  1970  and  later 
model  years,  the  discrepancies  La  the  pro- 
jected curves  can  be  reduced."  (Volume  1. 
p.  372.) 

This  information,  in  addition  to  data 
which  shows  Elgniflcant  deterioration  from 
the  standard  after  a  vehicle  accumijtlates 
mileage,  suggests  that  the  Investment  In 
emission  systems  by  the  American  public 
vnU  be  of  no  purpose  and  that  the  air  qual- 
ity objectives  of  existing  and  proposed  legis- 
lation wlU  have  failed  imlesa  better  perfum- 
ance  Is  required. 

The  responsibility  of  the  Industry  cannot 
stop  at  the  factory  gate.  Without  some  degree 
of  quality  control  which  can  only  be  aasured 
through  Individual  vehicle  compliance,  the 
motorists  cannot  be  required  to  maintain 
emlsston  performance — vehicle  emission  in* 
spectlon  programs  will  be  m^-ftnlnglfBn  anil 
air  quaUty  will  not  t>e  maintained. 

Conversely,  by  requiring  the  manufacturer 
to  warranty  performance,  margins  of  safety 
will  be  built  into  each  vehicle  to  Insure  bet- 
ter than  required  performance,  aystems  wUl 
be  designed  to  minimize  deterioration ,  State 
vehicle  emission  Inspection  programs  can 
cause  proper  maintenance  to  t>e  observed  by 
the  motorists  and  the  air  quality  obJeotlTCS 
of  this  legislation  will  be  Implemented. 

To  achieve  this,  the  conference  agreement 
provides  that  motor  vehicles  be  warranted 
by  the  manufacturer  to  comply  with  emis- 
sion standarda  for  6  years  or  50,000  miles. 
This  performance  warranty  Is  In  addition  to 
a  statutory  warranty  of  freedom  from  de- 
fects In  materlala  and  workmanship. 

The  performance  warranty  cannot  be  en- 
forced until  the  Administrator  establishes 
methods  for  on-the-road  testing  of  vehlolea 
and  stales  have  indlvlduaJ  vehicle  com- 
pliance inspection  systems  and  programa,  A 
warranty  will  not  become  effective  imtll  the 
vehicle's  deviation  from  the  .standards  sub- 
jects the  owner  to  some  sanction,  such  as  a 
fine  or  ban  from  the  road.  Proper  operation 
and  maintenance  according  to  the  manufac- 
turer's reasonable  Instructions  Is  a  precon- 
dition to  the  warranty,  but  all  repair  work 
under  the  warranty,  as  In  the  case  of  vehi- 
cles recalled  because  of  non-conformity  with 
the  standards,  must  be  at  the  coat  of  the 
mskntifscturer. 

Section  311.  Section  211  of  the  conference 
substitute  authorlzee  the  Administrator  to 
control  or  prohibit  the  manufacture  or  aale 
of  motor  vehicle  fuels  or  fuel  additives,  "nils 
Is  combined  with  added  Informs  tlon -gather- 
ing powers  In  the  registration  of  all  fuels 
and  fuel  additives.  T^e  Administrator  may 
Impose  such  controls  or  prohibitions  If  emia- 
aion products  of  a  fuel  will  endanger  public 
health  or  welfare,  or  if  the  fuel  or  additive 
Impairs  to  a  significant  degree  a  vehide 
amission  control  system  in  general  use,  as 
long  as  the  control  of  a  fuel  does  not  result 
In  a  greater  da^nger  to  public  health  or  wel- 
fare from  a  lubetltute  fuel. 
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Ttu  concept  of  a  control  or  prohttiltlon 
alioald  b«  t*kea  to  Include  requiring  design 
dimnges  in  motor  veblcles.  m  well  as  fuel 
hfcnijuwg  equipment,  to  ensure  TnaTtinum 
compliance  with  regulatlona  specifying  ac- 
ceptable fuel  use  for  various  daaaea  of  vehl- 
clea.  In  developljig  any  conb'ols.  tlie  Admin- 
istrator should  consider  the  fuel  needs  of 
existing  motor  Tehlclee,  ae  well  as  future 
production. 

wnue  the  conference  substitute  speclflco 
procedures  under  section  211  whlsh  the  Ad- 
ministrator will  use  In  determlULUg  whether 
to  prohibit  or  control  fuels  or  fuel  additives, 
the  conference  committee  wishes  to  call  the 
Administrator's  attention  to  the  relationship 
between  hla  functions  under  thU  section  and 
the  emission  deadlines  stipulated  in  Section 
302.  It  la  not  the  Intent  of  Lhe  Congress  to 
create  a  cumbersome,  time  conjumlng  ad- 
ministrative procedure  which  will  delay  nec- 
essary controls  on  fuels  and  fuel  additives  re- 
quired to  meet  these  deatlllaea. 

Ketther  Is  It  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
to  lock  the  Administrator  Into  a  rigid  eco- 
nomic Interpretation  of  the  cost  benefit 
analysis  specified  in  this  section  In  making 
his  determination  to  prohibit  or  control  fuels 
or  fuel  additives. 

Rather,  the  conference  committee  wishes 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  Administrator  to 
the  broad  environmental,  esthetic  and  health 
considerations  underlying  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  which  should  be  kept  In  mind 
making  these  determinations. 

States  and  localities  are  preempted  from 
presenting  or  enforcing  controls  or  prohlbl- 
tlooa  not  Identical  to  those  of  the  Federal 
government,  unless  an  approved  Slate  im- 
plementation plan  under  section  1 10  provides 
for  fuel  or  additive  control  In  order  to  at- 
tain the  national  ambient  air  quality  stand- 
ards. California,  however,  Ls  free  to  have  any 
regulation  of  fuels  or  additives  It  finds  neces- 
sary. 

Sec.  231-234  A  new  Part  B  of  Title  U. 
added  by  the  conference  agreement,  prtmdes 
authority  for  the  Administrator  to  prescribe 
emission  standards  for  clvu  aircraft  and  air- 
craft engines.  This  he  must  do  after  no  more 
than  180  days  of  study  and  after  public 
hearings  In  critically  affected  regions.  The 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  through  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  will  enforce  the 
standards.  States  and  localities  are  preempted 
from  adopting  or  enforcing  any  but  Identical 
standards.  The  Administrator  Is  also  author- 
laed  to  recommend  standards  for  aviation 
fuels,  which  must  t>e  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
The  conferees  expect  that  critical  stand- 
arda  for  aircraft  will  go  considerably  beyond 
the  present  smoke  reduction  program  which 
Is  being  carried  out  for  three-engine  Jets.  To 
limit  the  standards  to  cenaln  aircraft  Is  un- 
acceptable. To  rely  on  smoke  reduction  aloue 
Ignores  other,  perhaps  more  Important  pol- 
lutants, which  will  have  to  t>e  controlled  as 
a  part  of  the  national  ambient  air  quality 
standards  program. 

Section  304.  The  conference  agreement  au- 
thorizes citizen  suits  against  polluters  to 
abate  violations  of  any  enUsalon  Umltatltm 
under  the  Act  (including  State  Implementa- 
tion plans  >,  and  against  the  Administrator 
to  require  him  to  do  any  of  the  functions 
this  Act  assigns  to  him.  Any  polluter.  In- 
cluding a  government  agency,  Is  subject  to 
euch  a  suit  after  60  days  notice  from  the 
cltlzen-plcdntui.  If  a  government  abatement 
action  Is  being  diligently  pursued  In  a  United 
States  or  state  court,  a  dtlsen  action  cannot 
be  filed,  but  an  interested  party  may  inter- 
vene aa  a  matter  of  right.  There  Is  no  delay 
or  notice  reqtxlrement  for  violations  of  the 
Admlnlstrator'a  order  or  a  violation  of  a 
haaardoua  pollutant  emlaslon  standard.  Coat 
of  litigation.  Including  attorney's  fees  and 
expert  witness  fees,  could  be  awarded  to 
either  party,  aa  the  court  thinks  appro- 
priate. 


The  Courts  should  recognize  that  In  bring- 
ing legitimate  actions  tinder  this  section 
citizens  would  be  performing  a  public  serv- 
ice and  in  such  Instances  the  courts  should 
award  costs  of  uttgatlon  to  such  party.  This 
should  extend  to  plalntllTs  in  actions  which 
result  in  successful  abatement  but  do  not 
reach  a  verdict.  For  instance,  if  as  a  result 
of  a  citizen  proceeding  and  before  a  verdict 
is  Issued,  a  defendant  abated  a  violation. 
the  court  may  award  litigation  expenses 
borne  by  the  plaintiffs  in  prosecuting  such 
actions.  Bowever,  there  Is  no  questicm  that 
some  persons  may  use  section  304  to  bring 
frlvt>loos  and  harassing  actions.  In  such  case, 
the  t^urt  could  award  costs  of  litigation  to 
defendants  as  it  is  in  the  public  interest  to 
avoid  such  actitms.  This  shotild  have  the 
effect  of  discouTBging  abuse  of  this  provi- 
sion, while  at  the  same  time  encouraging 
the  quaUty  of  the  actions  that  will  be 
brought. 

Section  a05.  An  important  provision  of  the 
conference  agreement  Is  section  305,  grant- 
ing the  Atlmlnlstrator  the  authority  to  rep- 
resent himself  In  court  if  the  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  does  not  notify  him  that  he  will  enter 
the  case  within  a  reasonable  time.  This 
la  necessary  if  the  Administrator  is  to  have 
effective  control  of  enforcement  actions  tin- 
der this  Act.  The  Administrator  is  required 
to  initiate  enforcement  actions;  this  allows 
Mm  to  satisfactorily  carry  them  tnit. 

Section  308.  In  order  to  prevent  the 
stringent  standards  of  the  Act  from  con- 
tributing to  monopolist  concentrations  In 
any  Industries,  the  conference  agreement 
provides  for  a  limited  mandatory  licensing  of 
the  technology  necessary  to  meet  automobile 
emission  standards,  emission  standards  for 
hazardous  air  pollutants,  or  new  source 
standards  of  performance,  if  covered  by  a 
U.S.  patent.  If  rights  under  such  a  patent 
are  nt>t  reasonably  available,  or  the  technol- 
ogy not  commercially  available  through 
purchase  of  control  equipment,  the  Attorney 
General  may  certify  to  a  district  court  that 
some  iessemng  of  competition  will  result  and 
seek  a  license  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions. 

Section  310.  The  conference  agreement 
Instructs  the  Administrator  to  review  and 
comment  on  Federal  actions  which  affect 
environment  and  make  such  comments  pub- 
lic upon  completion  of  his  review. 

This  policy  conforms  with  Sec.  103  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  and  was 
discussed  with  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental Prtnection  Agency,  William  D. 
Ruckelshaus,  at  his  confirmation  hearing  on 
December  1, 1970, 

The  conference  agreement  thus  removes 
the  ambiguity  concerning  the  public  release 
of  such  reviews  and  comments  which  has 
emerged  during  the  debate  on  appropriations 
for  the  supersonic  transport.  Those  com- 
ments must  be  made  public  when  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  completes  Its 
review — not  when  the  environmental  Impact 
agency  decides  the  public  should  be  in- 
formed. 

Authorizations.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  House  amount  for  Fiscal  Tear 
1B71  tor  Sec.  104  and  Sec.  309— a  total  of  «200 
mllUoti.  For  Fiscal  Tear  1973  the  conference 
agreement  provides  for  a  total  of  S350 
million,  of  which  9125  million  Is  for  research 
on  fuels  and  vehicles.  For  Fiscal  Tear  1973 
the  authorization  is  9160  million  for  research 
under  Section  104,  out  of  a  total  of  $41H)  mil- 
lion. In  addition  the  conference  substitute 
retains  915  million  or  long  term  contracts 
for  air  pollution  effects  research  under  Sec- 
tion 108,  930  million  for  funding  the  Office 
of  Noise  Abatement  in  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  $55  million  for  low 
emission  vehicle  procurement,  $5  million  of 
which  is  authorised  for  Fiscal  Year  1971  and 
»2S  million  each  for  Fiscal  Years  1973  and 
1973, 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  WU 
the  Senator  from  Maine  yield? 

Mr,  MUSKIE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  SenaUir  from  Missouri  and  commend 
him  for  his  Invaluable  assistance  to  the 
committee,  on  the  floor,  and  in  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  should  like  to  propound 
to  him  a  few  brief  questions  Just  to  lllus- 
tratfi  further  the  significance  and  the 
parameters  of  this  very  notcworthj'  piece 
of  legislation. 

Before  doing  so,  I  wish  to  praise  his 
enormous  efforts  in  this  valuable  piece  of 
legislation.  But  for  the  Senator  from 
Maine,  but  for  his  diligence,  his  persist- 
ence, his  persuasiveness,  we  would  not 
have  as  good  a  bill  as  we  today  have 
before  us. 

We  all  recognize  that  this  bill  haj 
great  slgnlflcance  for  our  national  effort 
to  clean  up  the  air  pollution  that  afflicts 
virtually  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States.  I  think  we  should  also  pause  to 
record  that  this  bill  also  marks  a  very 
significant  step  forward  in  the  continu- 
ing development  of  more  responsive  and 
responsible  relationships  among  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  State  and  local 
governments  of  our  country.  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  for  liis  vigorous  and  enlightened 
leadership  on  this  less  conspicuous  but 
singularly  important  aspect  of  this  bill. 
Would  the  Senator  from  Maine  agree 
that  this  bill  has  very  broad  significance 
in  the  area  of  Federal-State  relations? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  that  during  the  deliberations  on 
the  bill  I  have  been  very  much  interested 
in  preserving  "local  option"  features,  to 
that  State  and  local  authorities  would  be 
able  to  pursue  options  among  a  broad 
array,  seeking  a  possible  way  of  control- 
ling or  preventing  air  pollution  that  la 
most  responsive  to  the  nature  of  their  air 
pollution  problem  and  most  responsive 
to  their  needs.  In  my  judgment,  the  bill 
will  give  State  and  local  authorities  suf- 
ficient latitude  in  iielectlng  ways  to  pre- 
vent and  control  air  pollution. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  seems  to  me  that 
even  with  the  strong  provisions  In  thia 
blU  concerning  automobiles.  It  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  devote  more  of  our 
national  resources  to  alternative  ways  of 
transporting  people,  particularly  trans- 
porting them  to  and  from  our  cities  and 
within  those  cities,  at  less  than  super- 
sonic speeds.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Maine  care  to  comment  on  this  proposi- 
tion? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes,  I  would.  There  is  » 
tendency  to  focus  upon  the  new  car  pro- 
visions In  the  bin.  and  understandably 
so.  Nevertheless,  what  really  moved  the 
committee,  the  Senate,  and  the  conferees 
to  go  in  the  direction  of  a  tough  deadline 
for  new  cat3  Is  the  fact  that  there  are 
used  cats,  and  the  used  car  population 
creates  a  problem.  There  are  100  mil- 
lion to  110  million  automobiles  that  are 
moving  about,  heavily  concentrated  in 
the  large  urban  centers  and  be.vond  the 
reach,  really,  of  any  effective  tech- 
nological control  development. 

Further,  if  we  are  to  deal  with  the 
used  car  problem,  we  need  a  new  ear 
deadline  In  order  to  begin  the  process  o( 
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(jetnlng  up  new  used  cars.  We  stUl  have 
gdsting  a  mass  of  used  automobilea  to 
deal  with.  The  bill  before  us  deals  with 
that  problem  by  the  requirement  of  na- 
tional ambient  air  quality  standards 
geared  to  help. 

Those  standards,  realistically  applied, 
will  require  that  urban  areas  do  some- 
thlng  about  their  transportation  systems. 
the  movement  of  used  cars,  the  devel- 
opment of  public  transit  systems,  and  the 
modiflcation  and  change  of  housing  pat- 
terns, employment  patterns,  and  trans- 
portation patterns  generally.  All  of  that 
13  implicit  in  the  concept  of  implemen- 
tation plans  for  national  ambient  air 
Quality  standards  and  what  they  mean 
for  the  used  cars  In  our  country. 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Would  the  Senator 
from  Maine  agree  with  me  that  this  bill 
Is  Intended  to  afford  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  very  broad  opportuni- 
ties to  participate  in  the  effort  to  prevent 
and  abate  air  pollution?  Are  not  the  cit- 
izen suit  provision  and  the  reqtilrement 
for  public  hearings  on  State  implementa- 
tion plans  likely  to  result  in  higher  qual- 
ity and  better  air  pollution  control  pro- 
grams across  the  Nation  than  would 
likely  be  the  case  If  there  were  less 
opportunity  for  citizen  participation? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  was  the  thrust  of 
the  Senate  bill  in  many  respects,  and 
although  we  did  modify  the  citizen  suit 
provision  I  feel  that  thrust  is  retained. 
The  Senate  committee  felt  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  do  the  total  Job  of  air  pol- 
lution cleanup  relying  wholly  upon  the 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

This  is  why  we  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity for  developing  State  and  local  pro- 
grams. But  in  addition,  this  bill  provides 
for  other  participation  by  citizens  in 
various  ways.  We  regard  that  as  a  key 
element  in  the  successful  prosecution  of 
the  ah'  pollution  goals  which  this  bill 
undertakes. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  long  after  the  Senate  had 
lumpleted  action  on  the  air  pollution  bill, 
well  after  administration  representatives 
had  been  Invited  to  react  to  the  Senate's 
Bir  pollution  bill,  and  even  after  an  an- 
noimced  agreement  had  been  reached 
on  the  vital  auto  deadline,  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Maine  has  alreadj'  re- 
ferred, the  Nixon  administration  wrote 
an  llth-hour  letter  to  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  In  my  view,  that  letter  can 
only  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  in  the  administration  to 
weaken  the  strong  Senate  bill  and  the 
tentative  conference  compromise. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Maine  think 
that  the  Richardson  letter  is  an  inillca- 
tion  that  we  should  carefully  review  im- 
plementation of  this  program  in  mld- 
1971  to  be  sure  that  the  regulations  are 
not  weakened  in  application? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree. 
The  Richardson  letter  was  badly  timed. 
It  did  complicate  the  work  of  the  confer- 
ence and  make  it  more  difficult  to  reach 
agreement  and  to  achieve  what  we  ul- 
timately achieved  In  the  conference 
agreement. 

On  this  point  I  concur  with  the  Sena- 
tor. We  should  carefully  review  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  program  next  year 
to  Insure  that  It  Is  moving  along  In  ac- 


cordance with  our  interpretation  of  what 
we  think  the  Senate  is  doing  In  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Regulations  are  not  to  be  used  to  dilute 
and  water  down  the  strong  policy  which 
the  Senate  is  adopting. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  X  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  familiar  with  everything  the  confer- 
ees did.  But  I  think  that  there  is  some 
confusion  as  to  what  department  would 
be  the  enforcement  agency. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  What  about  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation?  Would  It 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  or  the 
Motor  Safety  Division? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  refers  to 
the  low-emission  vehicle  program  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  introduced 
and  of  which  I  was  a  cosponsor.  We  had 
Joint  hearings  on  It  with  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  And  it  was  reported  out 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  It  was 
passed  as  sei>arate  legislation.  Then  It 
was  Included  in  this  bill.  It  is  retained 
in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine.  We  can  set  a  deadline  and  then 
no  one  has  any  oversight  over  what  is 
going  on.  So  we  come  to  the  deadline 
and  someone  will  say.  "We  have  not 
done  it." 

They  give  us  all  the  rigmarole  and  the 
reasons  why  they  have  not  done  it. 

I  am  concerned  about  having  some 
kind  of  surveillance  over  this  as  we  move 
along  toward  the  date  decided  by  the 
conference.  We  could  do  that  later.  But 
we  should  have  the  legislative  over- 
sight committee  or  someone  do  it.  Per- 
haps It  should  be  the  new  Environmental 
Control  Committee  on  which  we  will 
meet  this  afternoon.  They  might  do  that. 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  This  could  be  within 
their  area  of  Jurisdiction.  I  think  It 
might  be  useful  to  read  this  provision 
from  the  House  Record  of  yesterday : 

There  is  established  a  Low-Emission  Ve- 
hicle Oorttfication  Board  to  be  composed  of 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  or  his  designee,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Qtullty  or  his  designee,  the  Director  of  the 
National  Highway  Se.fety  Bureau  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Oeneral  Services,  and  two  members 
appointed  by  the  President.  The  President 
shall  designate  one  member  of  the  Board  as 
Chairman. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  is  the  sort  of 
thing  we  have  to  keep  on  top  of. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Otherwise  wc  will 
wake  up  on  a  given  date  and  they  will 
say.  "Well,  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
it."  They  will  give  all  kinds  of  reasons 
why  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  it. 
There  will  then  be  an  outcry  to  extend 
it. 

I  think  we  have  to  be  sure  that  some- 
one Is  on  top  of  this  thing  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
ask  the  able  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee several  questions.  The  Senator 
from  Maine  who  served  so  effectively  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees,  has. 
not  only  during  this  conference,  but  also 
during  several  years  past,  given  much 
of  himeslf  to  the  development  of  this 
legislation.  It  Is  as  he  said  in  comment- 
ing on  the  conference  report,  good  strong 
legislation. 

I  respectfully  disagree  with  the  words 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
words  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in 
reference  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
commnnlcatloo  from  Secretary  Richard- 
son. 

Each  person  places  his  own  interpre- 
tation on  the  content  of  the  letter.  I  do 
not  say  this  today  for  the  first  time.  I 
said  it  when  we  discussed  the  matter 
within  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
when  we  discussed  it  within  tlie  confer- 
ence. I  am  cmly  repeating  what  I  have 
said  before. 

I  am  very  frank  to  say  that  I  think  the 
letter  should  have  oome  to  us  sooner. 
This  is  something  that  I  want  the 
Rxcors  to  reflect.  I  also  want  the  Record 
to  Indicate  that  there  had  been  no  final 
decisions  made  here  on  Capitol  Hill  in 
reference  to  this  important  legislation  at 
the  time  the  communication  was  re- 
ceived. The  dem(x:ratic  process  is  at 
work.  Tlie  legislative  process  is  at  work. 
The  advice  from  the  executive  branch  is 
at  work  In  reference  to  the  finallzation 
of  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  to  clarify 
my  position  with  reference  to  the  ad- 
ministrator's prerogative  to  comment  on 
this  legislation  or  any  legislation,  it  is  not 
my  intent  in  the  remarks  I  made  earlier 
that  the  administration  does  not  have 
that  prerogative.  Prom  the  time  we  re- 
ported this  bill  out  of  the  Subcommmlttee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  we  publicly 
and  in  other  ways  solicited  the  adminis- 
tration's position  on  the  provisions  of  the 
bill. 

It  would  have  been  useful  to  have  had 
the  administration  position  in  the  course 
of  the  floor  debate.  We  speculated  about 
It.  but  we  did  not  know  what  it  was. 

We  went  to  conference.  I  think,  about 
October  8  or  9.  We  reached  a  tentative 
agreement  on  the  auto  emission  deadline 
on  that  day.  The  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW  is  dated  November  17,  some 
e  weeks  later.  It  is  that  to  which  I  direct 
my  criticism.  Six  weeks  after  we  started 
the  conference  we  got  this  letter  on  the 
administration's  position.  Certainly  it  is 
the  administration's  prerogative  to  send 
it  up  at  any  time  it  wishes.  They  could 
have  sent  it  today.  I  am  talking  now 
about  the  very  disruptive  effect  the  tim- 
ing had. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  agreed  with 
my  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Maine,  that  I  felt  the  letter  was 
late  in  arriving.  I  made  that  statement 
at  the  very  outset.  But  I  do  not  look  on 
a  letter  from  the  administration  setting 
forth  its  views  as  disruptive. 

I  look  on  it  as  a  further  Indication  of 
the  Interest  of  the  parties  who  are  in  the 
FMeral  Oovenimait  either  offldally  or 
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indirectly,  and  tbat,  I  think.  Is  tbe  demo- 
cratic process. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yldd? 

Mr.  BABIER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAK£R.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  floor 
is  held  by  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who 
had  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
some  further  remarks  I  am  going  to  make 
In  reference  to  the  conference  report,  but 
I  have  just  called  attention  to  the  col- 
loquy here.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  has  the  Soor. 

Mr.  MUSKtE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  so  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  can  have  the  floor  in  his  own 
right  for  the  purpose  of  yielding  to  other 
Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
who  had  the  floor  so  that  I  know  to 
whom  I  should  address  my  inquiry  so 
that  I  might  comment  on  the  colloquy 
between  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause of  the  colloquy  which  has  ensued, 
I  yield  next  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  the  air  pollution  bill  was  pending 
before  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
for  many  months. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  on  numerous 
occasions  representatives  of  the  admin- 
istration. Dr.  Mlddleton.  and  others  in 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  either  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  and  I  refer 
to  the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution  of  that  committee,  or  had  con- 
ferences and  communications  with  that 
committee. 

Mr.    RANDOLPH.    The    Senator    Is 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  It  is  well  known  that 
as  the  bill  evolved  through  the  commit- 
tee process,  in  subcommittee,  in  full 
committee.  In  markup,  and  so  forth,  and 
it  was  widely  disseminated  In  the  public 
press  that  the  Senate  committee  was 
considering  a  1975  model  year  cutoff  with 
respect  to  new  cars. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  At  this  point  the 
able  Senator  knows  that  much  of  what 
is  printed  in  the  press  on  so-called  exec- 
utive sessions,  and  conversations  of 
Members,  Is  a  constant  problem,  not  that 
the  press  should  not  inform  its  readers. 
I  commend  the  media  for  attempting  to 
be  accurate.  But  I  think  there  Is  a  con- 
stant question  mark  in  stories  of  this 
kind.  I  would  not  say  that  what  we  were 
doing  was  precisely  set  forth. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Passing  for  a  mo- 
ment from  what  had  or  tiad  not  been 
published  in  the  press,  it  was  abundant- 
ly well  known  In  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the 


Senate  committee  was  considering  and 
leaning  strongly  toward  a  1975  cutoff 
with  respect  to  new  cars.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Then,  I  would  like 
to  ask  this  question,  without  for  a  mo- 
ment wishing  to  detract  from  the  ex- 
cellent bipartisan  cooperation  In  the 
committee  and  In  the  Senate  which  has 
made  this  bill  possible:  No  one  questions 
the  prerogative  of  any  Cabinet  official  to 
write  a  letter  to  any  Senator  or  Repre- 
sentative at  any  time  he  Is  predisposed 
to  do  so;  but  what  Is  raised  by  the  tim- 
ing of  this  letter  is  more  significant  than 
the  content  of  the  letter.  Bear  in  mind 
that  we  worked  on  this  bill  for  many 
months  and  that  we  had  gone  through 
laborious  executive  sessions  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  and  we  had  Mr. 
Mlddleton  for  a  part  of  those  sessions, 
and  the  bill  was  reported  to  tbe  floor. 
On  the  floor  it  was  vigorously  debated, 
and.  in  particular,  the  provision  on 
automobiles  was  debated  between  the 
Senator  from  Maine  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  Then  the  bill  went  b€w:k 
to  conference.  There  was  a  tentative 
agreement,  and  it  was  printed  In  the 
press  before  the  election  recess  that  the 
tentative  agreement  had  been  reached 
on  this  portion  of  the  bill.  After  all  of 
that,  we  hear  in  writing  from  Secretary 
Richardson  for  the  first  time  after  the 
election  recess  that  he  has  some  objec- 
tion to  the  1975  cutoff  deadline. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  Is  that 
I  do  not  question  Mr.  Richardson's  abil- 
ity or  authority  to  write  the  letter.  But 
with  that  history  behind  this  bill  I  do 
question  why  it  took  him  until  November 
1970  to  make  his  position  clear  with  re- 
spect to  this  single  most  contentious  por- 
tion of  the  bfll. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  wish  to  reply.  I 
have  said  that  it  would  have  been  much 
better  if  the  letter  from  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson had  come  sooner. 

Frankly,  in  the  matter  of  a  confer- 
ence report  I  am  not  Interested  in  at- 
tempting to  charge  the  administration 
with  being  weak.  I  am  not  attempting  to 
charge  them  with  being  weak  or  strong 
on  this  subject  matter.  The  Senate 
acted,  the  House  acted,  and  now  Con- 
gress is  acting. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  that  which  has 
gone  before — ^the  expression  of  various 
viewpoints  and  jxissibly  the  late  timing 
of  the  expression  by  the  Secretary — are 
matters  that  perhaps  are  not  as  Im- 
portant as  what  we  have  done.  That  Is 
why  I  have  said  It  Is  a  matter  of  Inter- 
pretation. I  respect  my  colleagues  in 
their  discussion  of  the  matter  and  I  un- 
derstand they  have  their  reasoned  Judg- 
ment on  the  matter.  I  am  sure  other 
members  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
Senate  have  their  feelings  with  respect 
to  the  situation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Eaclitoh  assumed 
the  Chair.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  a 
conferee  In  connection  with  Uils  bill.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 


Air  and  Water  Pollution  and  have  been 
since  I  came  here  In  1967. 1  have  served 
with  great  pleasure  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee. 

As  far  as  I  can  recall,  this  is  the  flm 
time  the  purposes  of  an  air  quality  bill, 
or  for  that  matter  a  water  bill,  have  been 
subordinated  in  debate  on  the  floor,  or 
in  committee,  for  political  purposes.  I 
feel  that  was  the  case  in  the  colloquy 
that  Just  took  place  between  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

I  feel  the  Senate  passed  a  meaning- 
ful, worthwhile  and  strong  bill.  I  think 
it  will  contribute  materially  to  the  busi- 
ness of  cleaning  up  air  in  this  countiy 
and  taking  care  of  the  problem  of  auto- 
mobile emissions.  That  has  been  accom- 
plished because  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats on  that  conmiittee  for  many  years 
have  cooperated  not  only  between  each 
other  but  at  the  staff  level.  Under  the 
leadership  of  our  chairman  on  the  fun 
committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  members  have  cooper- 
ated, and  there  has  also  been  coopen- 
tion  with  the  agencies  of  government  in 
the  executive  department  which,  fop 
weeks,  months,  and  years  on  end  have 
conferred  almost  cotistantly  nith  staff 
members  on  the  minority  side  and  the 
majority  side  as  to  how  best  to  arrin 
at  sound  conclusions.  This  cooperation 
has  been  so  close  that  some  of  these  dis- 
cussions are  discernible  in  the  platforsu 
of  both  major  parties  and  In  the  state 
of  the  Union  message  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  That  is  no  small  ac- 
complishment for  a  committee  or  a  sub- 
committee. 

The  Senator  from  Maine  is  to  be  com- 
mended without  restraint  for  his  leader- 
ship and  motivation  to  the  rest  of  us  In 
this  field.  Tbat  makes  it  all  the  moie 
tedious  for  me  to  sit  In  this  Chamber  on 
the  eve  of  the  adoption  of  a  conference 
report  underscoring  a  good  bill  and  bear 
a  political  purpose  being  served  by  a  bin 
that  was  worthwhile,  notable,  and  non- 
political,  even  imder  circumstances 
which  might  understandably  have  been 
suspect  of  producing  a  different  atmos- 
phere and  a  different  set  of  circum- 
stances. 

If  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
yield  for  a  moment  more  I  wish  to  clarify 
my  statement.  I  am  referring  specifical- 
ly to  the  remarks,  as  I  understood  them, 
by  the  Junior  Senator  from  Mis-souri  to 
the  effect  that  the  Richardson  letter,  re- 
ferring to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Elliot  Richardson, 
dated  November  17.  1970.  and  I  quote: 
"must  be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  OQ 
the  part  of  the  administration  to  under- 
cut the  strong  Senate  bill." 

Now  I  had  not  proposed  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  automobile  section  at 
this  time  as  the  Senate  considered  thl» 
proposal  because  I  beUeve  my  colleagues 
who  were  conferees  on  this  bUl  will  re- 
call that  I  was  the  only  conferee  In  the 
House  or  the  Senate  who  did  not  agne 
and  specifically  voted  agabMt  the  first 
weakening  of  this  bill. 

I  think  my  conferee  colleagues  might 
also  agree  that  I  have  contended  tnta 
the  very  beginning  that  Ccogresa  ought 
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to  do  what  we  apparently  have  not  chosen 
to  do  In  this  case,  and  that  la  to  re- 
move the  serious  business  of  deciding 
whether  or  not  the  automobile  industry 
has  made  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply 
with  the  bill's  requirements  beyond  the 
(Older  mercies  and  the  political  motiva- 
tions of  a  future  Congress,  and.  rather, 
vest  it  In  the  independent  Judiciary  to 
lather  those  facts  and  resolve  those  con- 
llcts  and  decide.  In  1978.  a  Presidential 
year,  an  election  year  for  a  third  of  this 
tiody  and  all  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  legislative  department  will  be 
called  upon  to  sit  as  a  factfinding  body 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  automobile 
Industry  will  be  permitted  to  continue 
manufacturing  automobiles,  assuming  it 
bas  not  fully  met  this  statutory  deadline. 
I  think  it  is  a  horrible  prospect.  I  think 
It  would  be  difficult  enough  for  the  In- 
dependent Judiciary  to  undertake  It. 

All  of  that.  I  say  again.  I  have  sub- 
ordinated to  the  desires  of  the  majority 
of  the  conferees,  and  I  felt,  and  I  still 
feel,  we  have  a  good  bill,  but  I  also  feel 
that  It  is  unfair  to  overlook  the  weeks 
and  months  of  coordination  between  the 
members  and  staff  of  this  committee  and 
tbls  administration  and  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, and  the  weeks  and  months 
ind  even  years  of  nonpartisan  cooper- 
ation between  the  members  and  the  staff 
of  this  committee,  and  the  inspired  lead- 
ership of  our  committee  chairman  and 
our  subcommittee  chairman  In  trj-ing  to 
unravel  probably  the  most  delicate  and 
complex  domestic  problem  that  has  con- 
fronted the  country  in  100  years,  and  do 
it  in  a  spirit  of  give  and  take:  and  then 
■s  we  get  to  final  passage  of  the  bill, 
vith  a  few  Senators  on  the  floor,  we  hear 
the  charge  that  the  position  of  the  ad- 
ministration Is  to  imdercut  a  strong 
Senate  position. 

I  submit  that  is  not  worthy  of  the 
effort  that  has  gone  Into  this  legislation 
thus  far  and  into  previous  legislation  In 
previous  sessions  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  and  Mr.  COOPER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

Tbt  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  If  I  might  complete  a  very  brief 
comment  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  wanted  to  comment 
on  the  point  Just  made. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  my  able 
colleague  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
tbe  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will 
point  out  the  constructive  work  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  conference  have  done  on 
this  most  important  bill.  But  before  he 
"peaks,  I  want  to  respond  to  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  that  the 
letter  from  the  Honorable  Elliot  Rlch- 
•rdson  Indicates  that  the  administration 
»111  try  to  undercut  this  bUl.  I  must  say 
I  have  foimd  nothing  In  the  letter  which 
supports  the  statement.  In  fact,  while 
the  letter  disagreed  with  the  Senate  and 
House  versions  of  the  bill  on  some  points, 
tbe  letter  states  that  the  administration 
wants  a  strong  bill.  Secretary  Rlchard- 
•on,  said  this  In  the  dosing  paragraph 
of  Ua  letter: 


In  ooQclualoD  we  would  like  to  r«lterat« 
tbe  Adjulnlstrstlon'e  etroDg  support  for  the 
effective  control  of  air  pollution  by  legisla- 
tion embodjrlng  tbe  major  featuree  of  the 
HouAe  and  Senate  bills.  Aooordlngly,  we  rec- 
ommend tbe  enactment  of  eucb  legtsletton. 
incorporating  tlie  reoommendatloiut  ma4e 
above,  during  tbls  aesalon  of  tbe  Congrees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  entire  text  of  Secretary 
Richardson's  letter  be  Inserted  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcoui. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  prlnte-l  In  the  Ricou>, 
as  follows: 

I>EPAJITUrNT    or     HX&LTa,    BD1TC4- 
TX0I7,  AND  WELTAIX. 

Wathinffton,  D.C,  November  17. 1970. 
Hon.  Jennihos  Rakdolpu. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Public  Workt, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAa  Ms.  CBAjMUAvt:  I  am  wrlUng  to  pre- 
sent tbe  views  of  tbe  Administration  to  tbe 
conlerence  comniltt«e  considering  tbe  Houee 
and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  17355,  amend- 
mente  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

To  begin  with.  It  le  extremely  gratifying 
to  note  tb.1t  all  of  tbe  major  Clean  Air  Act 
amendments  propoeed  by  President  Nixon 
in  bis  February  10,  1Q70  environmental  mee- 
sage  to  tbe  Congress  are  reflected  in  tX)tb 
versions  of  tbe  bUl.  1  refer  specifically  to  tbe 
President's  proposals  regarding  national  air 
quaUty  standards.  State  adoption  of  im- 
plementation plans  covering  tbe  whole  area 
of  every  State,  emission  standards  applicable 
to  major  new  stationary  sources  of  air  pol- 
lution and  to  hazardous  emissions  from  all 
stationary  sources,  expanded  and  streamlined 
enforcement  powers,  assembly-line  testing 
of  motor  vehicles,  and  regulation  of  fuels 
and  fuel  additives. 

We  are.  therefore,  fully  In  accord  wltb  the 
objectives  and  tbe  essential  features  of  both 
the  Hoiise  and  Senate  bills.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, however,  both  bills  have  certain  pro- 
visions that  should  be  modified  in  the  man- 
ner recommended  below.  Wblle  this  letter 
makes  reference  to  tbe  Secretary  of  HEW 
throughout,  as  do  both  bills,  we  note  that 
tb«  Senate  bill  bas  the  elTect  of  vesting  these 
authorities  in  tbe  Administrator  of  tbe  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  as  contem- 
plated by  Reorganization  Plan  Numlier  8  of 
1970. 

Automobile  Emietiont.  The  Senate  bill 
would  require,  under  provulons  tbat  have 
no  counterpart  In  tbe  House  bill,  tbat  cer- 
tain antomoblle  emissions  be  reduced  by  00 
percent  from  tbe  1970  levels  by  1976.  un- 
less tbe  Secretary  of  HEW  extends  tbls  peri- 
od for  one  year,  which  extension  would  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review. 

Tbe  objective  of  these  provisions  Is  to  ac- 
celerate substantially  tbe  current  timetable 
for  controlling  automobile  emissions.  Tbs 
Senate  bill  does  tbls  by  making  effective  in 
1975  tbe  standards  administratively  projected 
to  take  effect  no  later  than  1080  We  fully 
support  the  objective  of  accelerated  control 
of  automotive  air  pollution  and  support  tbe 
proposed  establishment  of  1975  as  a  target 
date  for  achieving  tbe  proposed  00  percent 
reduction. 

Based  on  tbe  Information  available  to  us 
at  tbls  time,  we  are  uncertain  whether  tbe 
requisite  control  technology  wUl  t>e  devel- 
oped and  reduced  to  commercial  practice  on 
a  mass-production  basis  by  1075-78.  Tbls 
presents  tbe  Federal  government  with  a 
dilemma.  On  tbe  one  band,  if,  despite  a 
maximum  effort,  tbe  necessary  control  tech- 
nology cannot  be  developed  and  put  into 
production,  then  emissions  cannot  in  fact  be 
reduced  to  tbe  levels  sought.  On  tbe  other 
band,  tbe  prospect  of  repeated  deadline  ex- 
tensions  based   simply   on   tbe  absence   of 


control  technology  gives  rise  to  an  under- 
standable concern  that  automobUe  manufac- 
turers may  not  press  tbe  development  of  such 
technology  and  lt£  application  as  rapidly  as 
tbey  should  to  meet  air  quality  require- 
ments. 

The  Senate  bill  would  resolve  this  dilemma 
by  providing  an  absolute  statutory  deadline 
of  1078.  despite  the  fact  tbat  tbe  very  basis 
tbe  bill  provides  for  tbe  single  extension 
from  1975  to  1078 — that  aU  good  faltb  efforts 
have  been  made  to  meet  tbe  standards,  but 
no  effective  control  technology  bas  been  de- 
veloped—would logically  Justify  additional 
extensions  for  a  manufacturer  on  tbe  basis 
of  sUnilar  findings. 

We  believe  that  provision  for  additional 
extensions  of  the  deadline  can  be  made  while 
at  tbe  same  time  assuring  maximum  effort 
by  the  manufacturers,  as  sought  by  tb* 
Senate  bUl.  To  accompUsb  this,  we  suggest 
that,  using  the  1975  standards  as  a  yardstick, 
the  manufacturers'  efforts  be  examined  pe- 
riodically by  a  highly  competent,  Impartial 
body  outside  of  Qovenunent — tbe  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and/or  tbe  National 
Academy  of  Engineers  would  be  eminently 
qualified  to  play  such  a  role,  (We  under- 
stand the  conferees  are  Interested  in  using 
tbe  Academies  in  a  manner  tbat  may  be  re- 
lated to  this  proposal.)  Such  examination 
should  Involve  periodic  determinations  of  tbe 
manufacturers'  level  of  effort  and  Judgment 
as  to  tbe  progress  tn  developing  adequate 
control  technology,  and  Its  application  to 
mass  production.  The  results  of  such  exam- 
inations would  keep  tbe  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  Informed  of  tbe  manufacturer* 
efforts  and  progress  toward  meeting  the 
standards  and  provide  the  Secretary  with  a 
basis  for  determining  whether  to  grant  or 
deny  any  extension  which  a  manufacturer 
might  seek.  It  seems  to  us  tbat  sucb  a  proce- 
dure would  provide  a  more  orderly  and 
equally  beneficial  process  for  achieving  tbe 
results  sought  by  the  Senate  bUl. 

We  would  also  favor  two  other  changes  tn 
tbe  provisions  of  tbe  Senate  blU  with  respect 
to  automobile  emission  standards.  Firtt. 
there  is  a  serious  question  wbetber  tbe  bill. 
In  fixing  January  1.  197S  as  the  earliest  time 
a  manufacturer  could  seek  a  deadline  exten- 
sion, gives  proper  recognition  to  automotive 
production  lead  times.  Establishing  any  spe- 
cific date  In  tbe  bill  seems  unnecessary  to 
us.  however,  and  we  recommend  tbat  this 
matter  be  left  up  to  tiie  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary.  There  Is  clearly  a  nattu^i  reg- 
ulator at  work  here,  since  the  earlier  a  msnu* 
facturer  mlgbt  seek  an  extension,  tbe  leaa 
credible  would  be  Its  claim  tbat  It  bad  made 
a  gtxxl  faith  effort  to  meet  the  standards. 
Sectmd.  we  also  recommend  that,  Instead  of 
providing  for  essentially  de  novo  Judicial  re- 
view of  tbe  Secretary's  decision  with  regard 
to  an  extension  request,  tbe  bill  should  pro- 
vide  for  tbe  customsiy  more  restrictive  scope 
of  Judicial  review. 

Warranty  of  Autofflotlre  PoZIuHtm  Control 
Systems.  In  provisions  tbat  again  have  no 
counterpart  of  tbe  House  bill,  tbe  Senate 
bill  requires,  effective  90  days  after  appro- 
priate test  procedures  have  been  established, 
tbat  the  automobile  manufacturers  warrant 
tbat  their  poUutlon  devices  will  meet  pre- 
scribed emission  standsrtls  for  60,000  miles. 

In  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee 
the  Administration  supported  tbe  principle 
at  requiring  a  manufacturer's  warranty  ot 
control  devices,  and  we  continue  to  suptKjrt 
tbls  principle.  However,  we  regard  the  50.000 
mile  warranty  as  Inappropriate  and  un- 
realistic In  the  light  of  known  teehxiolofly 
and  expenenoe. 

At  tbe  present  time  neither  the  Fedenl 
government  nor  tbe  manuf  acttirers  have  sot- 
ficlent  or  reliable  knowledge  as  to  wby.  IB 
some  cases,  a  particular  automobile  in  ac- 
tual use  falls  to  meet  emission  teats.  Tbls  be- 
ing   tbe   caae,    subetantSal    and    no   doubt 
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lengtbly  research  and  studies  wouJd  have 
to  be  undertaken  before  the  Secretary  could, 
with  any  confidence,  promulgate  defensible 
test  procedures,  which  under  the  bill  would 
m&ke  the  manufacturers  liable  for  the  sat- 
isfactory performance  of  emission  devices 
for  60,000  miles.  Thus,  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill  could  have  the  unintended 
result  of  actually  delaying  the  Imposltloa 
of  any  warranty  requirements  for  a  long 
period  of  rime.  If  on  the  other  hand  the 
Secretary  were  to  promulgate  test  procedures 
before  the  Government  or  the  manufacturers 
better  understand  why  some  automobUea 
fail  to  meet  emission  requlrementa,  manu* 
facturen  woiild  almost  certainly  price  the 
warranty  at  a  level  which  would  fully  pn>- 
tect  them  from  this  lack  of  knowledge.  Also, 
the  manufacturers  could  understandably 
specify  extremely  stringent  maintenance 
requirements  as  a  condHlon  of  the  war- 
ranty. Since  most  car  owners  would  have 
little  Incentive  to  comply  fully  with  aU  of 
tbeee  requirements,  the  warranty  would  be 
unenforceable  In  many  cases  and  would 
make  virtually  no  contribution  to  control 
of  air  pollution. 

We  favor  Including  a  provision  In  the  bill 
which  would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  Im- 
pose warranty  requirements  on  the  manu- 
facturers as  he  determines  that  such  require- 
ments can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  ade- 
quate operating  knowledge  that  has  become 
available.  Such  warranty  requirements  could 
be  made  more  stringent  as  more  knowledge 
aod  experience  m  these  matters  are  gained, 
with  a  view  toward  progressing  to  the  goal 
of  a  SO.OOO  mile  warranty  requirement  on  all 
new  automobiles.  We  also  favor  requiring 
from  the  outset  a  manufacturer's  warranty 
against  defects  In  material  and  workman- 
ship. 

State  Vehicle  EmUaion  Staridariis.  The 
Senate  bDl.  In  provisions  not  contained  In 
the  House  bill,  would  empower  States  to  Qx 
special  emission  standards  for  new  vehicles 
more  stringent  than  the  standards  fixed  by 
this  legislation  if  the  States  could  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  such 
action  were  necessary  to  meet  olr  quality 
scandards  In  regions  within  their  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

We  believe  that  existing  law  properly  pro- 
vides for  Federal  preemption  of  emission  con- 
trol standards  for  new  vehicles,  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  uniformity  and  the  In- 
ability of  manufacturers  to  produce  dilTerent 
types  of  vehicles  for  a  number  of  States.  In 
addition,  as  a  practical  matter  there  would 
appear  to  be  very  little  further  reduction  In 
automobile  emissions  available  to  the  States, 
m  view  of  the  stringent  Federal  emission 
standards  concemplated  by  the  Senate  hill  for 
197S.  We  recommend  that  the  present  Fed- 
eral preemption  concept  be  retained  without 
change,  and  that  the  States  attain  air  quality 
standards  by  the  ample  variety  of  other 
Tnfiinn  contemplated  by  the  bill — Including 
control  of  emissions  from  other  than  new 
can.  and,  if  necessary,  traffic  controls. 

Export  Vetiictes.  The  Senate  bill  would 
eUmlnate  a  provision  In  the  existing  Clean 
Air  Act  which  exempts  new  motor  vehicles 
and  engines  manufactured  solely  for  export 
and  sale  abroad  from  applicable  emission 
standards.  Tbe  House  bill  would  make  no 
change  tn  existing  law  In  this  regard. 

We  are  unaware  of  any  rationale  to  sup' 
port  this  proposed  change,  and  we  believe 
that  the  considerations  which  supported  the 
present  export  exemption  provision  are  still 
valid.  The  emission  standards  adopted  by  a 
ntmiber  of  foreign  countries  on  the  basis  of 
their  air  pollution  control  needs  probably 
win  continue  to  be  significantly  less  strin- 
gent than  tbe  amission  standards  contem- 
plated by  tbe  Clean  Air  Act.  American  motor 
veblclea  are  required,  of  course,  to  comply 
with  applicable  foreign  emission  standards, 
and  requiring  them  to  comply  with  the  dif- 


fering American  standards  could  serloualy 
prejudice  their  competitive  poeltlon  abroad. 

Afandatory  ticenstng.  Tbe  Senate  bill  com- 
pels holdera  of  patenta,  trade  secrets,  or 
know-how  on  pollution  control  devices  to 
grant  licenses  to  all  applicants  for  the  use 
(upon  payment  of  reasonable  royalties)  of 
these  devices.  If  the  Secretory  of  HEW  de- 
termines that  this  Is  necessary  to  facilitate 
compliance  with  air  pollution  standards  for 
automobiles,  aircraft,  and  vessels,  for 
hazardous  facilities,  or  for  new  stationary 
sources.  There  are  no  comparable  provisions 
In  the  House  bill. 

The  conatltutlonjally-recognlzed  protec- 
tion whlcih  patents  afford  has  been  a  key 
element  In  encouraging  innovation,  and  we 
are  seriously  concerned  as  to  what  the  ulti- 
mate effects  of  this  major  change  In  policy 
might  be.  In  particular,  we  are  xmcertaln  as 
to  Its  poeatble  deterrent  effects  on  the  In- 
centive to  Invent  In  the  pollution  control 
field,  where  the  need  Cor  Innovation  Is  so 
great.  Moreover,  we  are  not  aware  of  the 
basis  for  assuming  that  developers  of  essen- 
tial air  pollution  control  technology  would 
refuse  to  make  It  avalljable  either  by  license 
or  direct  sale  to  the  users. 

We  recognize  that  this  authority  Is  per- 
missive, and  that  the  report  of  tbe  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  empbastaes  that 
very  restrictive  use  should  be  made  of  It.  De- 
spite this,  we  are  not  convinced  of  the  need 
to€  such  a  t>aalc  change  In  policy  In  light  of 
Its  potential  adverse  effects  and  In  the  ab- 
sence of  known  abuses.  If  In  the  future  a 
situation  arises  In  which  a  refusal  to  make 
technolog)'  available  threatens  to  Jeopardize 
the  national  air  pollution  control  effort,  Con- 
gress can  then  legislate  to  meet  the  particu- 
lar problem. 

Cittaen  Suits.  The  Senate  bill  authorizes 
citizens  to  bring  civil  actions  against  alleged 
polluters  (including  governmental  entitles) 
or  against  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  enforce 
compUance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 
There  are  no  comparable  provUdona  In  the 
House  biU. 

la  authorizing  citizen  suits  directly 
against  alleged  polluters,  this  provision 
builds  on  tbe  trend  of  existing  law.  and  we 
do  not  object  to  Its  enactment.  Such  sulta 
can  contribute  to  the  effective  enforcement 
of  air  pollution  control  measures. 

However,  the  authorization  of  citizen  suits 
against  the  Secret-ary  to  force  him  to  take 
enforcement  action  In  a  particular  case 
vrould  have  the  unintended  result  of  reduc- 
ing the  overall  effectiveness  of  our  air  pollu- 
tion control  efforts  by  distorting  enforce- 
ment priorities  that  are  essential  to  an  effec- 
tive national  control  strategy.  Therefore,  we 
recommend  the  deletion  of  that  portion  of 
the  provision  authorizing  suits  against  the 
Secretary.  This  deletion  will  not  affect  the 
right  of  citizens  to  move  directly  against 
alleged  polluters,  Including  Federal  agencies. 

We  note  that  the  Senate  bill  contains  no 
express  provisions  either  requiring  txjnda  to 
be  posted  as  a  condition  for  granting  pre- 
liminary Injunctions  (I.e..  Injunctions 
granted  before  full  hearings)  or  explicitly 
stating  the  authority  of  tba  courts  to  fit 
final  relief  to  the  equities  of  the  case.  Ade- 
quate bonds  and  flexibility  of  relief  can  be 
very  important  In  cases  of  this  type.  How- 
ever, we  trust  that  the  courts  will  exercise 
their  existing  authority  to  fix  preliminary 
Injunction  bonds  at  levels  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect any  defendants  later  found  upon  full 
bearing  to  have  compiled  with  the  Act  and 
to  frame  final  orders  that  fully  take  Into  ac- 
count all  of  the  clrciimstances  of  the  case. 

State  Implementation  Plan  Deadlines.  Tbe 
Senate  bill  provides  that  within  nine  months 
after  promulgation  ct  any  national  ambient 
air  quality  standard  each  Stato  Is  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary  for  approval  tux  lmptement»- 
tlon  plan  for  each  air  quality  control  region, 


providing  for  the  attainment  of  tbe  sta&tt- 
ard  within  three  years  alter  approval  of  the 
plan.  In  addition  to  limited  Secretarial  an- 
thorlty  for  extensions  based  on  new  Infcr- 
matlon,  provision  Is  made  in  the  bill  for  ja. 
dlclally -granted  one-year  extensions  of  the 
three-year  deadline,  upon  petition  of  th« 
Governor  of  the  State  concerned  (subsequent 
to  the  approval  of  the  Implementation  plan) 
If  the  Court  detennlnes  that  such  relief  U  in 
the  paramount  Interest  of  the  U-3.  and  that 
means  to  control  the  emissions  have  not 
been  available  for  a  sufficient  period  of  tlnu. 
The  House  bill  contains  no  such  provisions! 

In  providing  for  extensions  of  this  dead- 
lino  subsequent  to  approval  of  the  Imple- 
mentation plan,  the  Senate  bill  plainly  oon- 
cedes  that  casee  may  very  well  arise  when 
martglnal  or  Inadequate  emission  control 
technology  would  render  It  Impossible  to 
meet  the  standard  within  the  tbiee-yesr 
period.  Although  both  the  State  and  tbt 
Secretary  might  agree  that  this  Is  so  at  th» 
time  an  implementation  plan  Is  submitted 
for  approval,  tbe  Senate  bill  forbids  the  Sec- 
retary from  approving  anything  but  a  three- 
year  Implementation  plan,  which  In  due 
coiirse  probably  would  be  appealed  by  the 
Qovemor.  The  net  effect  of  the  bill's  provi- 
sions In  such  oases  would  be  to  plsce  both 
the  Secretary  and  the  State  concerned  In  the 
untenable  position  of  approving  an  Imple- 
mentation plan  they  know  is  unrealistic  and 
probably  unworkable. 

To  avoid  this  type  of  situation  we  favor 
an  amendment  which  would.  In  the  few 
cases  where  It  might  be  necessary,  permit  tbe 
Secretary  to  extend  the  deadline  at  the  tlnu 
the  State's  Implementation  plan  Is  being  re- 
viewed and  approved.  Such  extensions  should 
only  be  made  if  the  Secretary  determined 
that  adequate  control  technology  Is  not 
available  and  la  not  likely  to  be  available, 
and  he  should  be  required  to  make  pubUe 
bis  determination  and  tbe  specific  grounds 
on  which  It  rests.  Moreover,  once  beyond  the 
three-year  period  the  Secretary  should  de- 
termine periodically  whether  adequate  con- 
trol technology  is  available  and  make  known 
his  findings  and  any  requisite  compUance 
determinations  resulting  therefrom. 

Certification  of  New  Sourcef.  The  Senate 
bill  establishes  a  Federal  requirement  (which 
could  be  delegated  to  the  States)  to  certify 
that  all  new  stationary  sources  of  emissions 
meet  Federal  performance  standards  refleo- 
ing  the  latest  available  control  technology 
and  processes.  Such  certification  would  in- 
volve (a)  preconstructlon  review  of  locations 
and  design  of  any  new  soxirce,  (b)  perform- 
ance tests  within  a  reasonable  time  after  op> 
eratlon  conunences,  (c)  methods  to  Identify 
violations  and  enforce  compliance,  and  (d) 
methods  to  assure  that  any  new  source  will 
not  prevent  implementation  of  national  sir 
quality  standards  or  goals.  Tbe  House  bDl 
contains  no  comparable  provisions. 

We  feel  that  this  certlflcaUon  procedure  is 
overly  elaborate  and  would  Impose  a  beavy 
and  unnecessary  burden  on  both  tbe  Got- 
ernment  and  Industry.  Moreover,  Industry 
would  appear  to  have  ample  Incentive  for 
preconstructlon  consultation  with  responsi- 
ble officials  even  without  this  special  mecba- 
nifim.  We  see  no  reason  why  performance  re- 
quirements could  not  be  established  and  en- 
forced In  the  same  manner  as  other  emission 
requirements.  If  compliance  with  perform- 
ance standards  were  made  part  of  a  Stated 
Implementation  plan,  these  adverse  conse- 
quences would  be  avoided  and  there  would 
also  be  tbe  additional  benefit  of  placing  tbe 
basic  enforcement  responsibility  In  tbe  State, 
as  is  generally  the  case  under  tbe  Act,  rather 
than  in  the  Federal  Government,  as  the  Sen- 
ate bill  provides. 

While  we  recommend  that  basic  enforce- 
ment of  performance  standards  should  be  in 
the  States,  we  favor  retaining  the  provision 
of  tbe  Senate  blU  which  allows  the  Secretary 
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to  enforce  these  standards  without  being  re- 
quired to  make  a  finding  that  a  State  has 
failed  to  perform  adequately.  We  also  would 
favor  a  similar  patt«m  for  the  enforcement 
of  emission  standards  establlsbed  under  sec- 
tion 114  of  the  Senate  blU. 

We  can  see  merit  to  a  statutory  require- 
ment that  tbe  emissions  from  all  new  sources 
would  have  to  be  measured  at  the  time  tor 
within  a  reasonable  time  thereafter)  they 
begin  operations,  and  we  would  support  the 
retention  in  the  bill  of  provisions  to  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

National  Security  Exemptions.  The  Senate 
bill  authorizes  the  President  to  exempt  Fed- 
eral property,  facilities,  vehlclee.  or  vessels 
from  spplicable  emission  standards,  when- 
ever he  determines  that  this  Is  necessary  in 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  United  States. 
The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  defer  for  one  year,  tf  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  national  security,  the  appli- 
cability of  emission  standards  to  military 
aircraft  and  vessels.  The  comparable  provl- 
iion  In  the  House  bill,  which  covers  only 
emissions  from  new  stationary  sources,  car- 
ries out  tbe  Administration's  recommenda- 
tions for  exemptions  by  the  Secretary  of 
HEW  when  he  determines  they  are  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  research,  investigations, 
studies,  demonstrations,  or  training,  or  for 
reasons  of  natloEial  security. 

Ws  would  support  tbe  approach  of  tbe 
Senate  bill.  If  aircraft  are  included  under 
the  Presidential  exemption  provision,  since 
the  reasons  for  authorizing  exemptions  for 
alt  other  Federal  facilities,  vehicles,  and  ves- 
sels are  equally  applicable  to  aircraft,  par- 
ticularly combat  aircraft.  We  also  believe  that 
tbe  Presidential  exemption  should  be  made 
applicable  to  non-Federal  facilities,  since 
there  could  concelvaUy  be  instances  where 
their  exemption  would  be  as  much  In  the 
paramount  interest  of  the  U.S.,  as  would 
be  the  exemption  of  Federal  facilities. 

Haxardous  Emissions.  The  Senate  bill  re- 
quires zero  emissions  from  facilities  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  be  emit- 
ting pollutants  hazardous  to  health  even  In 
trace  amounts,  with  a  specified  timetable  for 
oompllsnoe  and  enforcement,  unless  the 
owner  of  such  facility  can  demonstrate  that 
continued  operation  (under  applicable  emis- 
sion standards)  will  not  endanger  the  public 
health.  The  House  bill  contains  no  oom- 
parable  provisions. 

Of  cr.urse.  hazardous  emissions  should  be 
effectively  and  quickly  controlled,  as  was 
recognized  in  the  Administration's  bill.  Be- 
cause the  Senate  bill  in  Section  114  gives 
the  Secretary  general  authority  to  set  emis- 
sion standards,  down  to  zero  levels,  for  all 
rucilitles.  we  think  the  Secretary  should  have 
the  fiexiblllty  to  deal  with  hazardous  emis- 
sions on  a  priority  basis  within  this  general 
authority.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  could  move 
more  swiftly  and  equally  effectively  under 
such  general  authority,  in  Sections  114  and 
116  of  the  Senate  bill,  than  he  would  be  able 
to  under  the  special  hazardous  emission  con- 
trol procedures  contained  in  Section  115.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  recommend  deletion  of  Section 
115  of  the  Senate  bill,  and  any  necessary 
modifications  of  Section  114  to  fully  cover 
hazardous  emissions. 

Low  Emission  Vehicle  Procurement.  The 
Senate  bill  requires  tbe  Federal  Government, 
in  provisions  not  contained  in  the  House 
bill,  to  procure  vehicles  determined  to  be 
"low  emission",  and  authorizes  premium 
prices  to  be  paid  for  such  vehicles. 

These  provisions  were  contained  in  a 
separate  bill  added  by  amendment  on  the 
Senate  Boor.  We  had  recommended  a  number 
of  modifications  in  these  provisions  In  com- 
ments on  both  that  separate  bill  and  a  com- 
parable bill  In  the  House.  We  continue  to 
support  these  changes,  and  partlcxilarly  feel 
that  there  should  be  discretion  In  tbe 
President  with  respect  to  procurement  of 
these  vehicles  in  order  to  assure  realistic 
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accommodation  to  budgetary  priorities  and 
tbe  special  vehicular  needs  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  to  permit  orderly  procurement 
should  there  be  a  number  of  "low  emission" 
vehicles  to  select  from. 

Fuels  and  Fuel  Additives.  The  House  bill 
contains  a  number  of  restrictive  provisions  on 
the  authority  to  fix  standards  respecting  the 
composition  of  fuels  or  fuel  additives.  For 
example,  standards  on  fuels  and  fuel  addi- 
tives could  be  fixed  under  this  authority  only 
if  the  Secretary  could  show  that  It  is  not 
otherwise  technologically  or  economically 
feasible  to  achieve  automobile  emission 
standards.  The  Senate  does  not  contain 
slmiUar  restrictions. 

The  Administration  recommended  broad 
authority  to  regulate  fuel  and  fuel  additives, 
because  It  believed  that  such  authority.  In 
conjunction  with  controls  over  sources  using 
such  fuels,  is  necessary  in  order  to  mount 
the  most  effective  overall  attack  on  air  pollu- 
tion. We  recommend,  therefore,  that  these 
provisions  be  modified  to  conform  with  tbe 
Administration's  air  pollution  bill,  tbe  es- 
sential provisions  of  which  on  this  matter 
are  Incorporated  In  the  Senate  bill. 

Also  In  connection  with  fuels,  we  would 
recommend  that  authority  over  aviation 
fuels  and  additives  be  lodged  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  HEW,  who  will  have  Jurisdiction  over 
all  other  fuels  and  additives,  rather  than 
being  placed  in  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  as  the 
House  bill  provides. 

Personnel.  Two  troublesome  provisions  of 
the  Senate  bill,  relating  to  personnel  who 
would  be  authorized  to  participate  In  carry- 
ing out  the  Act's  requirements,  raise  serious 
precedential  and  administrative  problems 
and  we  xu^ge  their  deletion.  There  are  no 
comparable  provisions  in  tbe  House  bill. 

Section  10  of  the  Senate  bill  would  author- 
ize a  sweeping  exemption  from  the  customary 
Civil  Service  appointment  and  classification 
laws,  as  they  relate  to  tbe  procurement  of 
personal  services  to  carry  out  tbe  Act's  re- 
quirements. We  believe  that  the  personnel 
needs  of  tbe  air  pollution  control  program. 
like  similar  needs  in  other  urgent  Federal 
programs,  can  be  met  within  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice framework.  In  addition  to  creating  a  most 
undesirable  precedent,  this  provision  would 
constitute  a  marked  departure  from  a  long- 
standing Federal  policy  against  the  per- 
formance of  clearly  governmental  functions 
by  non -governmental  personnel,  which  is  of 
particular  concern  in  this  instance  due  to 
the  important  regulatory  and  enforcement 
actions  to  which  such  work  could  give  rise. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  in  varloxis  sec- 
tions, but  most  notably  in  proposed  Bectlon 
305  of  tbe  Act.  that  attorneys  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  repre- 
sent him  In  suits  brought  by  or  against  the 
Government  under  the  Act's  provisions.  Sucb 
authority  is  at  odds  with  long-standing  Fed- 
eral policy  of  this  and  prior  Administrations 
of  placing  litigating  authority  in  the  Attor- 
ney General,  to  be  exercised  as  be  deems 
appropriate.  This  policy  derives  from  the 
sound  administrative  practice  of  relying  on 
the  Justice  Department's  established  legal 
expertise  and  resources,  rather  than  promot- 
ing the  duplication  of  sucb  expertise  and  re- 
sources in  each  of  the  Federskl  departments 
and  agencies.  We  favor  deleting  Section  306 
(as  well  as  makmg  comparable  conforming 
changes  in  other  provisions  of  the  bill ) ,  tbe 
result  of  which  would  be  that  in  actions  In- 
stituted under  this  Act.  officers  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  would  appear  for  and 
represent  the  United  States  or  any  officer  or 
agency  thereof,  including  the  Secretary. 

Procedural  arui  Technical  Changes.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  are  a  number  of  places  in 
both  tbe  Senate  and  House  bills  where 
changes  in  procedural  and  technical  provi- 
sions would  avoid  unintended  results  and 
materially  improve  the  legislation.  We  would 


Uke  to  furnish  such  changes  to  the  conferees 
informally  along  with  tbe  revisions  needed 
to  carry  out  tbe  amendments  recommended 
m  this  letter.  In  view  of  tbe  sweeping  and 
widespread  implications  of  this  bill,  and  in 
order  to  avoid,  to  tbe  greatest  extent  pos- 
sible, litigation  that  could  slow  down  Its  im- 
plementation, we  believe  you  will  agree  that 
Its  complex  provisions  need  to  be  drafted 
with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  precision. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  like  to  reiterate 
tbe  Administration's  strong  support  for  the 
effective  control  of  air  pollution  by  legisla- 
tion embodying  the  major  features  of  tbe 
House  and  Senate  bills.  Accordingly,  we  rec- 
ommend tbe  enactment  of  such  legislation. 
Incorporating  the  recommendations  made 
above,  during  this  session  of  the  Congress. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ad- 
vises that  enactment  of  HJi.  17355,  If 
amended  as  recommended  In  this  letter, 
would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of  the 
President, 

Smcerely, 

ElUOT   RlCHsaPflON, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  Elliot 
Richardson  is  a  man  of  quality'  and 
integrity.  He  would  not  make  statements 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  which  were  in  con- 
tradiction to  his  deeply  held  views. 

The  administration  h&£  made,  from 
time  to  time,  recommendations  relating 
to  the  whole  field  of  the  environment 
and  particularly  on  pollution  contnd.  It 
has  responded  more  to  these  problems 
than  any  administration  we  have 
known. 

I  have  always,  and  do  now,  pay  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
whose  leadership  in  this  field  is  known 
not  only  to  Congress  but  to  the  country. 

1  pay  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  have  served 
on  this  committee,  I  suppose,  longer  than 
anyone  else  on  the  committee.  I  served 

2  years  in  the  Senate  in  1947  and  1948. 
and  I  was  on  that  committee.  We  passed 
in  1948  the  first  pollution  control  bill. 
It  was  small  m  scope,  but  a  good  one. 
and  was  sponsored  by  the  late  Senator 
Robert  Taft  of  Ohio  and  the  late  Senator 
Alben  Barfcley  of  my  State  of  Kentucky. 

We  have  been  fortunate  that  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  have  served  to- 
gether under  fine  leadership.  We  have 
laid  aside  political  matters.  We  have 
worked  openly  and  honestly  with  each 
other.  For  that  I  am  thankful,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senate  is  thankful.  But, 
in  my  opinion.  I  must  say  I  think  it  is 
unfortunate  to  interject  political  views 
as  we  come  to  the  point  of  approving 
what  has  been  termed  as  the  most  com- 
plex, and  one  that  will  perhaps  iiave 
greater  significance  and  impact  than  any 
bill  in  this  century.  So  I  regret  that 
those  speculations  iiave  been  made.  I 
hojpe  we  will  continue  to  go  forward  and 
work  as  we  have  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKXE.  Mr.  President.  I  made 
the  statement  earlier  that  I  was  disturbed 
by  the  Elliot  Richardson  letter,  and  I  was. 
But  I  concede  that  to  discuss  it,  in  con- 
nection with  this  conferwice  report  is 
unfortimate.  Whatever  opinions  we  had 
about  it  we  could  discuss  elsewhere,  and 
we  oouJd  discuss  them  as  we  wished.  I 
wish  the  issue  had  not  arisoi  miost  of 
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all  because  the  Republican  side  of  this 
subcommittee  and  this  committee  has 
cooperated  so  wholeheartedly  over  so 
many  years  In  the  development  of  this 
legislation.  I  refer  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  Sen* 
ator  from  Florida,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  There  has  never  been  the  slight- 
est bit  of  partisanship  in  any  of  our  com- 
mittee deliberations  or  in  our  conference 
work  with  each  other  over  a  period  of 
some  7  or  8  years  now.  I  want  to  under- 
score what  my  good  friends  from  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle  have  said  on 
that  point  this  afternoon. 

I  want  to  say  to  them  that  I  do  re- 
gret that  this  arsimient  has  arisen  this 
afternoon.  I  bo[w  we  will  proceed  now 
to  dispose  of  the  conference  report. 

I  icnow  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
desires  to  put  some  questions  to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes:  I  do  wish  to  do 
that. 

Before  doing  so,  I  repeat  that  this  leg- 
islation represents  a  significant  achieve- 
ment in  the  evolution  of  our  national  en- 
vironmental policy — an  evolution  which 
has  been  carried  forward,  in  great  de- 
grees, by  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MnsKiz).  I  think  that 
we  have  to  insure  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  citizens  of  this  Nation,  and 
we  have  to  protect  against  environmental 
insults — for  when  the  health  of  the  Na- 
tion is  endangered,  so  is  our  welfare,  and 
so  is  our  economic  prosperity. 

I  think  that  the  emphasis  here  on  the 
health  benefits  that  will  follow  when  im- 
plementation of  the  bUl  becomes  law  Is 
very  important. 

I  now  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  our  subcommittee  whether  it  is  not  a 
fact  that,  when  we  have  dealt  with  prevl- 
oos  legislation,  we  have  concentrated 
primarily  on  the  immedl?.te  problems  of 
air  pollution  control  and  the  environ- 
ment, and  It  seems  to  me  now  that  we 
are  providing  additional  enforcement  for 
those  existing  sources  of  air  pollution, 
but,  more  significantly,  we  are  providing 
etiectlve  means  of  prevention  of  future 
air  pollution  problems. 

Is  that  the  feeling  and  the  under- 
standing? I  believe  the  record  should  re- 
flect it.       

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes:  I  think  that  to  a 
greater  extent  than  we  might  have  in 
past  legislation,  we  are  undertaking  to 
deal  with  the  long-term  aspects  as  well 
as  the  short  term.  I  would  agree  with 
that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  And  provision  Is 
made  for  performance  standards  for  new 
stationary  sources,  to  make  sirre  that  no 
industrial  development  will  degrade  the 
quality  of  the  air  so  as  to  endanger  pub- 
lic health  and  welfare,  or  interfere  with 
and  restrain  further  ecoruwnlc  growth. 
I  know  at  times  on  the  subcommittee  and 
on  the  committee  we  have  talked  about 
the  economics  of  this  legislation  as  well 
as  the  health  standards  of  the  legisla- 
tion, and  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  has  been  one  of  those  who  have 
recognized  that  this  legislation  is  both 
an  economic  measure  and  an  air  pollu- 
tion measure. 

I  believe  that  Is  correct;  may  I  in- 
quire whether  the  Senator  shares  that 
view? 


Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
It  undoubtedly  will  have  an  economic 
impact  all  across  this  country. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  it  will,  and  it 
will  be  costly.  And  yet  the  ugly  (ace  of 
pollution  must  t>e  erased. 

The  Implementation  of  the  policies 
that  are  contained  in  this  measure  will 
test  the  determination  in  ttiis  country 
to  achieve  a  livable  environment,  not 
only  for  ourselves  but  for  future  gen- 
erations. In  turn,  the  legislation  will  test 
the  willingness  of  the  citizens — not  just 
the  various  levels  of  government,  but  the 
citizens  of  this  country — to  control, 
abate,  and  prevent  enviroiunental  pol- 
lution. And  I  wish  to  comirilment  the 
Senator  from  Maine  that,  in  his  ad- 
dresses throughout  the  country.  In  his 
presentation  of  these  problems  before 
audiences  on  college  campuses  and  else- 
where, he  has  emphasized  the  personal 
obligation  which  must  be  recognized — a 
rebirth,  I  should  say,  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  citizen  of  this 
coimtry. 

Is  that  the  feeling  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine?      

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Completely,  may  I  say 
to  the  Senator.  We  cannot  clean  up  the 
pollution  problem  with  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. There  has  to  be  commitment  to  it 
by  every  citizen,  not  only  with  respect  to 
the  activities  of  others,  but  with  respect 
to  each  citizen  himself,  to  deal  with  this 
problem. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes.  I  appreciate  the 
Senators  attitude. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  ultimately 
each  and  every  person  will  be  called  on 
to  pay  the  Increased  costs — and  we  must 
not  forget  it — associated  with  the 
achievement  of  an  environment  that,  at 
a  minimum,  does  not  endanger  public 
health,  for,  frankly,  if  we  do  endanger 
public  health,  we  shall  have  degraded 
the  environment.  Effective  implementa- 
tion will  require  a  major  commitment, 
as  the  Senator  from  Maine  has  said,  of 
Government  and  of  industry,  of  course, 
but  also — and  I  appreciate  his  stressing 
its  importance,  as  I  have — of  each  in- 
dividual citizen. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  House  conferees 
have  made  an  authorization  of  tl.l  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  years  1971  and  1972.  These 
figures  represent  the  magnitude  of  the 
commitment  that  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  challenge  that  is  ahead.  The 
next  step  must  be  to  provide  Federal 
staffing — and  I  think  this  is  most  im- 
portant— commensurate  with  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  what  we  are  doing 
today.  We  must  not  allow  understafflng 
— the  Senator  from  Maine  has  discussed 
this  matter  in  our  subcommittee  and  our 
committee,  and  in  conference — of  this 
Federal  program,  because  if  that  hap- 
pens, it  wUl  be  a  major  interference  with 
the  implementation  of  the  National  Air 
Quality  Standards  Act  of  1970,  as  was  the 
case,  very  frankly,  in  connection  writh 
the  Air  Quality  Act  of  1967. 

I  commend  all  those  who  have  worked 
within  the  conference  and  all  those  who 
have  worked  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate,  and  especially 
I  commend  the  chairman  of  the  craifer- 
ence.  Representative  Harliy  O.  Stacoirs, 
who  was  a  strong  advocate,  a  fair  nego- 
tiator, and  a  patient  chairman.  I  com- 
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mend  also  the  very  able  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  my  friend.  Senator 
Mdskie,  and  all  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  their  stall, 
both  majority  and  minority,  who  have 
put  so  many  long  hours  into  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  bring  forth  what  will  be  the 
most  effective  pollution  control  legisla- 
tion yet  enacted  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference report  before  the  Senate,  when 
fully  implemented,  will  assure  an  accel- 
erated rate  of  progress  In  our  national 
effort  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  air 
environment. 

The  Senate  conferees  acceded  to  sev- 
eral modifications  in  the  blU  approved 
unanlmoiisly  by  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1970,  but  the  final  product  is  an 
effective  and  far-reaching  environmental 
protection  measure. 

The  conference  report  would  establish 
as  197S  standards  the  automobile  emis- 
sion goals  previously  proposed  for  1980 
for  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrocarbons. 
We  have  accelerated  by  1  year  the  date 
on  which  automobile  manufacturers  may 
seek  an  extension  of  that  deadline.  By 
allowing  sucli  applications  to  be  filed  on 
January  1. 1972,  we  have  taken  into  fuller 
account  the  leadtlme  problems  of  the 
automobile  industry. 

The  report  also  would  enable  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  En\-ironmentaI  Protec- 
tion Agency  to  set  interim  standards  in 
the  event  he  finds  technology  is  not  avail- 
able to  meet  the  standard  provided  by 
law.  The  Administrator,  In  making  a  de- 
cision on  interim  standards,  would  have 
the  benefit  of  reports  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  on  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  the  development  of 
technology  and  knowledge  of  the  good- 
faith  effort  of  the  Industry  to  meet  the 
1975  deadline. 

The  report  sets  a  deadline  of  1978  for 
meeting  the  standard  for  oxides  of  nitro- 
gen, with  provision  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion. Automakers  could  apply  for  that 
extension  on  January  1,  1973. 

The  thrust  of  the  section  of  the  Sen- 
ate bill  requiring  the  establishment  of 
national  emission  standards  for  hazard- 
ous substances  has  been  changed.  TTie 
Senate  measiu^  required  the  publication 
of  a  proposed  prohibition  of  emissions  of 
hazardous  substances.  The  conference 
report  requires  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
publish  a  ll;t  of  pollutants  which  in  his 
judgment  is  extremely  hazardous  to  pub- 
lic health.  He  wovild  subsequently  pub- 
lish proposed  regulations  establishing 
emission  standards.  The  modified  provi- 
sion requires  the  Administrator  to  "es- 
tablish any  such  standard  at  the  level 
which  In  his  judgment  provides  an  ample 
margin  of  safety  to  protect  the  public 
health  from  such  extrieme  hazard." 

The  conference  report  retains  concur- 
rent Federal-State  jurisdiction  over  en- 
forcement activities,  although  tlie  final 
product  is  a  combination  of  the  Senate 
and  House  approaches  to  the  matter.  We 
agreed  Uiat  in  situations  where  a  State 
has  primary  enforcement  responsibility, 
the  Administrator  of  EPA  would  be  re- 
quired to  give  the  State  30  days  notice 
before  issuing  an  order  or  seeking  court 
action.  The  Administrator  may  act  with- 
out notice  to  the  State  in  cases  where 
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the  Federal  Government  has  primary 
enforcement  responsibility. 

Both  bills  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment at  the  Federal  level  of  national  am- 
bient air  quality  standards,  and  that  con- 
cept is  of  course  in  the  conference  re- 
port. Implementation  plans  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  States  to  meet  the  stand- 
ards must  provide  for  aciUeving  the 
standards  within  3  years.  Again,  there 
are  provisions  for  an  extension  in  the 
event  technology  Is  not  available. 

I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  implementation  plans  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  States  to  meet  the  primary 
national  air  quality  standards  must  in- 
clude provision  for  land  use  and  trans- 
portation controls.  In  my  judgment,  the 
term  transportation  controls  is  not  re- 
stricted to  motor  vehicles.  For  some 
areas,  the  implementation  plans  may 
well  specify  a  limitation  upon  the  nimi- 
ber  of  civil  aircraft  which  may  land  at 
any  airport  within  such  areas.  Such  re- 
Btrlctlons  may  be  necessary  in  certain 
metropolitan  areas  In  order  to  meet  the 
ambient  air  quality  standards. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
Senate  provision  for  citizen  suits  against 
violators,  although  suits  against  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  are  limited  to  actions  in 
which  there  is  an  alleged  failure  by  the 
Administrator  to  perform  mandatory 
duties  imposed  by  the  statute.  Before  a 
suit  can  be  brought,  60-day  notice  must 
be  given  to  the  alleged  violator,  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  the  State.  The  courts  are 
given  discretionary  authority  to  award 
costs,  including  reasonable  attorney  and 
witness  fees,  to  any  party. 

Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  pur- 
pose of  that  section  of  the  report  which 
establishes  a  mechanism  for  the  licensing 
of  patents  to  those  subject  to  emission 
standards  to  be  set  under  the  legislation. 
It  Is  our  intent  to  provide  an  assured 
supply  of  technology  to  all  needing  it  to 
comply  with  the  standards. 

After  reflecting  upon  the  Implications 
of  the  section,  I  would  have  preferred 
that  the  issues  involved  be  reviewed  by 
the  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights.  However, 
the  conference  report  language  on  the 
matter  is  an  Improvement  over  the  pro- 
vlsiona  in  the  Senate-passed  bill.  The 
section  will  not  become  generally  opera- 
tive for  at  least  2  years,  and  In  the 
Interim  I  would  hope  that  the  Issues  in- 
volved win  be  the  subject  of  hearings 
and  review. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  devoted  many  hours  of  arduous 
work  on  its  report.  It  has  been  a  reward- 
ing personal  experience  because  of  the 
dedication  of  those  involved  to  see  the 
objective  of  protecting  the  public  health. 
I  wish  to  thank  and  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mos- 
xm.  the  distinguished  chairmen  of  our 
committee  and  subcommittee,  for  their 
leadership  during  the  development  of 
this  legislation.  I  also  wish  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  invaluable  contributions  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eaclitos), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocgs)  . 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cooper)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  BAKn). 


Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  echo  what  has 
been  said  about  the  bipartisan  approach 
to  this  legislation.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  as  a  conferee,  I  can 
attest  that  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  participated  on  a  nonpartisan 
basis. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Maine  to  answer  one  question.  Section 
110  of  the  conference  report  requires  the 
development  of  implementation  plans  by 
the  various  States,  and  the  approval  of 
such  plans  by  the  Administrator.  Para- 
graphs 2  and  2(B)  of  the  section,  gov- 
erning those  plans,  read  a-s  follows: 

(2)  The  Administrator  shall,  wttblQ  lour 
months  after  the  date  required  for  submls- 
tilon  of  a  plan  under  paragraph  (1),  apprD7e 
or  disapprove  such  plan  or  each  portion 
thereof.  The  Admlmstrator  aball  approve 
such  plan,  or  any  portion  thereof,  it  he  de- 
termmes  tiiat  tt  was  adopted  alter  reaaon- 
able  notice  and  bearing  and  that — 

(B)  It  Includes  emission  llmiutloiis, 
schedules,  and  timetables  for  compliance 
with  such  limitations,  and  such  other  meas- 
ures aa  may  tie  necessary  to  insure  attain- 
ment and  maintenance  of  such  primary  or 
secondary  standard,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  land-tue  and  transportation 
controls; 

I  should  like  to  know  if,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  the  term 
"tran-sportaUon  controls"  Is  limited  to 
motor  vehicles. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No;  I  think  that  that 
phrase  ought  to  be  considered  in  a  much 
broader  context,  if  we  are  to  fully  un- 
derstand what  the  Intent  of  the  legisla- 
tion is. 

It  seemed  to  the  committee  that  trans- 
portation policies  must  be  developed  or 
improved  to  insure  that  the  impact 
of  pollution  from  all  existing  moving 
sources — automobiles,  aircraft,  trains, 
vessels,  and  so  on — is  reduced  to  the 
minimum  compatible  with  the  needs  of 
each  region. 

For  example,  construction  of  urban 
highwB.vs  and  freeways  may  be  required 
to  take  second  place  to  rapid  transit  and 
other  public  transportation  systems.  The 
use  of  motor  vehicles  may  have  to  be  re- 
stricted and,  in  some  congested  areas, 
the  number  of  operations  of  aircraft  into 
an  airport  may  need  to  be  limited,  or 
steps  taken  to  reduce  emissions  while  air- 
craft are  on  the  grotmd. 

If  such  controls  are  required,  the  (K)m- 
mlttee  believes  the  plan  for  implemen- 
tation should  so  provide.  If  the  plan  is 
approved.  Congress  expects  the  Federal 
regulatory  agencies  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  the 
plan:  because  what  Is  Involved  In  these 
greater  urban  areas,  from  the  standpoint 
of  air  pollution.  Is  the  whole  complex  of 
residential  patterns,  employment  pat- 
terns, and  transportation  patterns — the 
way  In  which  people  move  about,  go  to 
their  work,  and  live — and  all  of  this 
ought  to  be  subject  to  modification,  and 
must  be  modified  if  the  objective  of  dean 
air  is  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  SPONO.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

I  wish  to  express  strong  support  for 
the  conference  rei>ort  on  these  amend- 


ments to  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  bill,  I 
think,  is  the  most  far-reaching  and  liu- 
portant  legislation  for  the  control  of  air 
pollution  ever  to  be  considered  by  the 
Congress. 

In  time,  it  will  bring  our  Nation  clean 
air  and  a  healthier  envlromnent. 

It  should  be  potatcd  out  that  this  bill 
follows  closely  the  concepts  created  in  the 
legislation  passed  In  September  by  the 
Senate.  Further,  it  adheres  in  many  de- 
tails to  the  concepts  and  recommenda- 
tions offered  by  the  administration  as 
long  ago  as  last  February. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  the  thoughts  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee— I  know  how  sincere  and  ded- 
icated he  :.' — when  he  stated  that  he 
regrets  the  partisan  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussion of  Secretary  Richardson's  letter. 
I  share  his  feelings.  I,  too,  am  sorry  that 
occurred.  The  chairman  has  pointed  out, 
as  have  others,  that  we  have  maintained 
an  absolutely  bipartisan  approach  on 
environmental  questions,  certainly  a 
major  problem  confronting  our  country. 
I  have  every  confidence  that  It  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  in  a  bipartisan  manner. 
Therefore,  I  stand  with  the  chairman  of 
my  subcommittee  in  regretting  that  the 
incident  occurred. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  leadership  and  cooperation  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works,  Mr. 
RAjii>oLPH,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskm),  the  distin- 
guished ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Cooper,  the  dLstln- 
guished  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Baker),  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr,  Dole)  .  Each  has  been 
most  cooperative  and  helpful  in  studying 
a  very  dlCBcult  and  complex  subject.  This 
legislation  is  going  to  involve  not  only  the 
Federal  Government  but  every  other  level 
of  government — the  States,  tlie  cities,  the 
counties — as  well  as  public  and  private 
organizations.  In  actuality,  it  will  affect 
and  benefit  every  individual  In  our 
coimtry. 

In  addition.  I  wish  to  commend  Rep- 
resentative Staocers  of  West  Virginia, 
the  chairman  of  the  House  committee, 
and  the  other  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  House.  And  I  thatik  t^  staffs  of  both 
the  committees  and  the  Members  for 
their  excellent  assistance. 

The  conference  was  long  and  painstak- 
ing. It  has  produced  a  conference  report 
that  I  believe  will  bring  to  the  Nation 
effective  control  of  air  pollution.  This  bill 
is  a  credit  to  the  country.  I  strongly  com- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
Senate  conferees,  for  the  compromise 
legislative  product  which  is  now  before 
us. 

I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  more 
opportunity  to  review  the  House-Senate 
conference  report  and  all  the  details  of 
these  very  important  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  but  I  recognize  that  ex- 
pedition is  mandatory  if  we  are  to  deal 
with  the  major  items  of  legislation  still 
before  the  Senate  at  this  session. 
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I  did  take  the  time  to  study  the  bill 
carefully  to  ascertain  that  the  new 
amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  will  not 
Interfere  with  or  change  the  present 
statutory  framework  and  Implementing 
regulations  for  controlling  radiological 
effluents  from  nuclear  facilities.  The  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  now  have 
certain  authorities  and  responsibilities 
with  respect  to  such  matters  as  radia- 
tion protection  standards  or  the  regula- 
tion and  control  of  radiological  effects 
from  nuclear  facilities.  Under  our  present 
statutes  we  have  very  excellently  safe- 
guarded health  and  safety  in  regard  to 
the  use  and  regulatory  control  of  nuclear 
facilities,  and  in  my  Judgment  it  would 
have  been  unwise  and  potentially  dan- 
gerous for  a  generally  comprehensive 
legislative  measure  such  as  the  one  before 
us  to  dilute  or  interfere  with  our  presently 
goveniing  requirements. 

I  again  want  to  congratiilate  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues  for  bringing  about 
this  compromi.se,  for  doing  a  splendid 
Job.  and  for  rendering  such  an  excellent 
public  service. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  He  has  accurately 
stated  the  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  point 
he  has  raised.  I  am  happy  to  endorse 
his  view  of  It. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Senate  members  of  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee on  the  Clean  Air  Amendments  of 
1970  bring  back  for  final  action  a  bill 
which  has  been  described  as  perhaps  the 
most  significant  domestic  legislation  of 
the  decade.  The  action  today  represents 
the  culmination  of  a  thorough  exercise 
of  the  legislative  process,  beginning  with 
20  days  of  hearings  in  the  subcommittee, 
followed  by  more  than  a  dozen  executive 
sessions  of  the  subcommittee,  more  than 
10  executive  sessions  of  the  lull  commit- 
tee, 2  days  of  debate  on  the  Senate  floor 
In  September  and,  finally  12  conference 
meetijags  with  the  House  In  order  to 
bring  to  the  Congress  this  conference 
report. 

I  would  like  to  note  for  the  Record 
that  the  number  of  conference  meetings 
with  the  House  was  in  no  way  related  to 
any  attempt  or  desire  to  obstruct  or  de- 
lay on  the  part  of  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House  conferees.  Rather, 
it  simply  reflects  the  degree  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  and  Senate 
bill  and  the  great  scope  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Every  Member  had  the  same  objec- 
tive, and  the  conference  report  before 
the  Senate  Is  truly  a  historically  signifi- 
cant biU. 

Great  credit  Is  due  to  the  cochairmen 
of  the  conference  committee  of  both 
Houses,  Representative  Stacgeiis  of  West 
Virginia  and  Senator  Muskie.  Of  course, 
special  credit  is  due  to  Senator  Ru<- 
DOLPH.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works,  and  to  Senator 
BoGcs,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution. But  I  would  like  to  add  that  this 
conference  was  very  well  attended  by  all 
Members  and  I  am  especially  proud  that 
Senator  Baker  and  Senator  Dole  on  the 
minority  side  contributed  so  much  in  the 
development  of  this  conference  report. 


The  staffs  of  both  committees  also  de- 
serve special  credit,  tor  not  only  has  the 
work  been  difficult  and  heavy  with  re- 
sponsibility, but  also,  the  parliamentary 
situation  has  compressed  the  time  avail- 
able and  they  have  performed  magnifi- 
cently. Their  work  was  most  helpful,  and 
I  think  their  names  should  be  placed  in 
the  Record. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  single  out  any 
provision  in  this  bill  for  special  attention. 
I  think  it  represents  a  firm  application 
of  pollution  control  procedures,  while  at 
the  same  time  being  just  and  incorporat- 
ing throughout,  due  process  and  fair- 
ness. The  bill  provides  many  procedural 
protections  and  Involves  the  judicial 
branch  of  Government  to  a  degree  never 
before  attempted  In  programs  to  achieve 
environmental  quality. 

The  bin  will  place  great  re.sponslbllltles 
on  nearly  every  aspect  in  our  society.  It 
certainly  will  place  great  burdens  on  In- 
dustry, it  will  place  great  burdens  on 
Government,  both  at  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral level,  and  it  will  place  great  burdens 
on  the  people  generally  for  they  will  ul- 
timately have  to  bear  the  expense  and, 
for  the  first  time,  possibly  experience  in- 
convenience GO  that  we  might  achieve 
clean  and  healthful  air.  The  provisions 
ask  for  the  highest  quality  of  Govern- 
ment activity,  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
bill  will  become  law  nearly  coincident 
with  the  establishment  by  the  President 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
The  administration  of  that  agency  is  en- 
trusted to  Mr.  Ruckelshaus,  who  I  be- 
lieve is  an  excellent  choice  to  control  the 
exercise  of  the  many  duties  and  resiwnsi- 
bllities  of  the  Federal  Government  imder 
this  law. 

With  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  time 
for  resolute  action  has  come,  action  that 
must  not  be  based  on  recrimination  or 
puntehment,  but  based  on  the  fair  ap- 
plication of  the  law.  The  burdens  are 
great  and  I  trust  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, State  government,  Industry, 
and  the  people  will  all  work  together  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  As 
he  has  said,  the  staff  work  has  been 
superlative  throughout  the  consideration 
of  this  measure. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  committee. 
Chief  Clerk  Richard  Royce,  Minority 
Clerk  Bailey  Guard,  and  Counsel  Barry 
Meyer,  the  staff  of  the  subcommittee  in- 
cluding Leon  Billings,  Dick  Wilson,  Dick 
Grundy,  Phil  Cummings,  Becky  Beaure- 
gard. Prankie  Williams,  Sally  White, 
Eleanor  Putz,  and  the  minority  staff  in- 
cluding Tom  Jorllng,  Harold  Brayman, 
Adrlen  Waller.  Hester  Dungan,  and  Arm 
Brown  are  to  be  congratulated. 

Several  staff  members  of  Senators  were 
also  essential  In  the  development  of  this 
legislation  including  Eliot  Cutler  of  my 
staff.  Allen  Jones  of  Senator  Spong's 
staff.  Bob  Maynard  of  Senator  Eagleton's 
staff,  Jim  Jordan  of  Senator  Baker's 
staff,  and  Ward  White  of  Senator  Oou's 
staff. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  I  share  your  views  of  the 
staff  and  their  performance.  It  has  been 
terrific. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 
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Mr.  NELSON.  Mr,  President.  I  concur 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senato/  from  Kentucky. 

My  staff  and  I  have  had  occasion  from 
time  to  time  to  consult  and  work  with 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  Air  and  Wa- 
ter Pollution  Subcommittee.  They  are  all 
superbly  able  and  cooperative  and  are 
making  a  great  contribution  to  the  en- 
vironmental problems  presented  to  that 
subcommittee. 

I  did  not  know  that  the  conference 
report  was  going  to  be  brought  up  today. 
50  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare any  remarks.  However,  I  do  wish  to 
say  that  the  committee  members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  to  be  commended 
for  coming  up  with  such  a  landmark 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  particularly  want  to  say  that  this 
bill  is  a  great  credit  to  Senator  Mnsius. 
whose  record  In  terms  of  his  concern, 
his  activities,  and  bis  constructive  efforts 
in  the  environmental  field  are  unex- 
celled by  anyone  else  in  public  life.  To- 
day we  see  before  us  another  solid  en- 
Mronmental  achievement  from  Senator 
Muskie  and  a  landmark  piece  of  legis- 
lation. I  Join  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  environment  In  com- 
mending him  for  his  tremendous  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin.  My 
greatest  regret  In  the  work  of  this  com* 
mittee  was  that  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin left  the  committee  several  years 
ago.  Yet,  he  has  not  abandoned  his  In- 
terest in  this  field.  Indeed,  he  has  con- 
tinued to  be  a  leader  nationally  in  all  en- 
vironmental questions.  It  is  always  help- 
ful to  have  his  close  Interest  and  atten- 
tion— and  even  prodding  from  time  to 
time — to  help  us  in  our  work. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  In  urging  approval  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Clean  Air  Amend- 
ments of  1970. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  need  to 
prevent  the  further  deterioration  of  our 
air.  Early  this  year.  President  Nixon  de- 
voted a  major  portion  of  his  environmen- 
tal message  to  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution. 

The  need  was  clear,  and  in  response, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution and  the  full  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee carefully  considered  and  reported 
out  a  bill  we  felt  would  contribute  to 
preserving  and  protecting  our  environ- 
ment. Amendments  were  accepted  on  the 
Senate  floor  which  Improved  that  bill. 
But  the  legislation  we  have  before  us 
today  combines  the  best  elements  of  the 
House  and  Senate  bills. 

Everyone  will  not  be  completely  satis- 
fied with  the  final  version  of  HJl.  172S5. 
but  it  represents  our  uest  efforts  to  act 
with  the  knowledge  available  to  us  at 
this  time  in  an  affirmative  but  construc- 
tive manner.  It  Is  possible  that  we  will 
face  unanticipated  problems  in  the  fu- 
ture, but  the  Congre&j  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  review  the  Clean  Air  Act 
upon  its  expiration. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  passage  of 
this  act  does  not  mean  we  will  eliminate 
air  pollution  overnight.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  physically  accomplish  that 
fact.  But  It  does  mean  we  have  taken  a 
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sabEiantlal  first  step.  It  is  now  up  to 
government  at  all  levels,  private  Industry, 
and  every  individual  American  to  make 
this  act  work. 

I  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  sub- 
oommlttee  and  the  full  committee  for 
their  long  but  fruitful  work  on  this  im- 
portant legislation,  and  urge  approval  of 
the  conference  report^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Rouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
tud  agreed  to  the  following  concurrent 
resolutions.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Bae.  771.  CoDcuirent  rvsolutlon 
for  the  printing  of  environmental  report: 

H.  Con.  Res.  785.  Concurrent  resolution 
ftUtborlElng  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment tiie  book  entitled  "Our  American  Oov- 
emment  and  How  It  Works:  1,001  Ques- 
tions and  Answers":   and 

H.  Con.  Res.  790.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  for  tbe  printing  of  5,000  additional 
copies  of  parts  I  and  n  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
entitled  "Discrimination  Against  Women." 


KNIIOLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  reso- 
lutions: 

UA.  6114.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer 
M.  Orade  and  for  other  purposes; 

BH.  6400.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Reddlck 
B.  StiU,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Carpenter: 

HJl.  15549.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  further  the  effectlve- 
nesB  of  shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  In 
foreign  commerce  by  promoting  the  welfare 
of  IT.S.  merchant  seamen  through  coopers- 
Uon  with  the  United  Seamen's  Service,  and 
for  other  purpoees; 

HJl.  17809.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  lor  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Oovernment  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.J.  Res.  1416.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  assembly  of  the  9ad  Congress:  and 

H.J.  Res.  1417.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
of  the  President's  Economic  Report  and  of 
Uie  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Conunlttee. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TTON  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1971 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  conunittee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  17753;  making  appro- 
priations for  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  recurs  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  appropriations  bill  for  the  Dei>art- 
ment  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  what  Is 
the  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  appropriations  bill  tor  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  vote  yet. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
were  severally  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  771.  Concurrent  resolution  for 
tbe  printing  of  environmental  report; 

H.  Con.  Res.  785.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  as  a  House  document 
the  book  entitled  "Our  American  Govern- 
ment and  How  It  works:  1.001  Questions  and 
Answers":  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  700.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
provide  tor  the  printing  of  6,000  additional 
copies  of  parts  I  and  11  of  the  hearings  before 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  of 
the  Conunittee  on  Education  and  Labor  en- 
titled "Discrimination  Against  Women." 


ESTABLISHMENT    OF   A    NATIONAL 
MINING   AND    MINERALS    POUCY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  Hoiisc  ot  Representatives  on  S. 
719. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Spong)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  719)  to  establish  a 
national  mining  and  minerals  policy, 
which  were,  on  page  1.  line  4.  strike  out 
"1969."  and  Insert  "1970". 

On  page  1.  strike  out  all  alter  line  4 
over  through  and  including  "Act."  in  line 
11.  page  2,  and  Insert: 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  declares  that  it  Is  the 
continuing  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  national  Interest  to  foster  and 
encourage  private  enterprise  m  (1)  the  de- 
velopment of  economically  sound  and  stable 
domestic  mining,  minerals,  metal  and 
mineral  reclamation  industries.  (2)  tbe 
orderly  and  economic  development  of  do- 
mestic mineral  resources,  reserves,  and  rec- 
lamation of  metals  and  minerals  to  help  as- 
sure satisfaction  of  Industrial,  security  and 
environmental  needs,  (3)  mining,  mineral, 
and  metallurgical  research,  including  tbe 
use  and  recycling  of  scrap  to  promote  tbe 
wise  and  efficient  use  of  our  natural  and 
reclalmable  mineral  resources,  and  (4)  the 
Ktudy  and  development  of  methods  for  tbe 
disposal,  control,  and  reclamation  of  mineral 
waste  products,  and  the  reclamation  of  mined 
land,  so  as  to  lessen  any  adverse  Impact  of 
mineral  extraction  and  processing  upon  tbe 
physical  environment  that  may  result  from 
mining  or  mineral  activities. 

Por  the  purpose  of  this  Act  "minerals" 
shall  Include  all  minerals  and  mineral  fuels 
including  oil.  gas.  coal.  oU  shale  and  urani- 
um. 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  carry  out  this  poUcy 
when  exercising  his  authority  under  lucb 
progTwns  as  may  be  authorized  by  law  other 
than  this  Act.  For  this  purpose  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  Include  In  bis  an- 
nual report  to  tbe  Congress  a  report  on  the 
state  of  the  domestic  mining,  minerals,  and 
mineral  reclamation  Industries,  including  a 
statement  of  the  trend  In  utilization  and  de- 
pletion of  these  resources,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislative  programs  as 
may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the  policy  of 
this  Act. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
shortly  ask  that  the  Senate  adopt  the 
amendments  of  the  other  body  to  my  bill 
S.  1 19,  but  first,  I  believe  a  tew  comments 
are  in  order. 

There  has  been  some  misimderatand- 
ing  with  regard  to  my  concerns  over  the 
inclusion  of  the  energy  minerals  within 
the  scope  of  the  National  Mining  and 
Minerals  Policy.  The  House  Report  on 
this  measure  contained  this  conunent: 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  appeared  to  be 
that  the  Inclusion  of  these  minerals  In  S.  710 
would  detract  from  the  urgency  of  establish- 
ing a  national  energy  policy.  The  Committee 
Is  fully  aware  of  the  need  and  urgency  for 
an  ener^  policy  and  It  Is  also  aware  of  the 
numerous  studies  now  underway  on  the  en- 
ergy situation  as  well  as  tbe  legislation  now 
pending  in  tx>tb  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  set  up  a  commission  to  study  this  prob- 
lem. 

'While  this  may  be  the  concern  ot  some, 
it  is  not  my  concern.  Quite  the  contrary, 
the  Inclusion  of  the  energy  minerals 
would  be  a  very  positive  step  toward  tbe 
establishment  of  an  energy  policy. 

Without  commenting  upon  the  merits 
of  a  national  energy  policy,  the  matter  of 
including  the  energy  minerals  concerned 
me  because  as  the  House  Report  points 
out: 

.  .  .  The  fuel  minerals  make  about  68 
percent  of  tbe  total  value  of  all  domestically 
produced  mlnerala. 

To  put  it  another  way,  two-thirds  ot 
our  minerals  industry  is  Involved  in  the 
production  of  energy. 

My  concern  is  that  the  energy  miner- 
als, and  especially  In  light  of  the  present 
energy  crisis,  will  dominate  considera- 
tions In  effecting  the  policy.  It  Is  not  that 
I  am  unaware  of  the  energy  crisis — tbe 
whole  Government  is  aware  of  it.  There 
are  a  number  of  committees,  commis- 
sions, and  other  groups,  both  govern- 
mental and  non-governmental  studying 
the  problem,  and  it  appears  tliat  there 
will  be  more.  There  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  energy  problem  will  re- 
ceive the  attention  it  deserves.  My  con- 
cern is  that  the  other  minerals,  so  essen- 
tial to  our  standard  of  living  and  nation- 
al security,  will  not  receive  the  attention 
and  consideration  they  require  and  de- 
serve. 

I  expressed  this  concern  during  the 
confirmation  hearings  on  Dr.  Osbom,  the 
new  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  Dr. 
Osbom  was  asked  if  he  would  adminl-ster 
the  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and 
propose  new  programs  under  the  author- 
ity of  S.  719  which  wotild  plac«  equal  em- 
phasis upon  the  general  mineral  indus- 
try as  on  the  energy  mineral  industry. 
Dr.  Osbom  indicated  that  he  thought  It 
could  be  done,  and  affirmed  his  belief 
that  it  should  be  done.  He  concurred  In 
my  concern  that  the  energy  mineral  ex- 
traction industry  might  tend  to  over- 
shadow the  "hard-rock"  or  general  min- 
eral industry,  and  confirmed  his  belief 
Uiat  the  emphasis  on  each  should  be 
equal  or  comparable. 

The  question  then  is.  bow  best  to 
achieve  this  equality  or  comparability  of 
emphasis? 

There  Is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  problems  of  oil  and  gas  are  quite 
different,  in  general,  from  the  problems 
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associated  with  general  mining.  As  I 
pointed  out  in  the  Senate  hearings  on 
this  measure: 

In  mjr  view,  thare  are  many  common  factors 
to  the  energy  picture  that  are  peculiar  to 
energy  and  which  s:m.ply  <lo  uot  apply  to 
minerals  In  general;  and  therefore,  the  prob- 
lems of  energy  and  of  the  energy  mix  GhouJd 
be  treated  sep:irately. 

As  an  example  of  this,  both  the  electric 
Industry,  which  is  the  largest  user  of  coal 
and  In  which  uranium  Is  becoming  a  larger 
factor,  and  the  nature  gas  industry,  are 
regulated  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, or  by  State  regulatory  agencies.  Such 
questions  as  "service  area  Integrity',  public 
versus  private  power,  rate  structuring  et 
cetera,  common  to  the  energy  field  are  aimply 
not  present  In  the  general  mineral  fleld. 

Oil  and  gas  have  been  treated  separ- 
ately in  the  past,  and  there  is  an  Office 
of  Oil  and  Gas  already  established  within 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  It  would 
be  my  hope  that  this  office  would  net 
OTily  continue,  but  would  be  expanded 
so  that  It  might  more  fully  implement 
the  National  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy 
as  ii  relates  to  oU  and  gas. 

With  respect  to  uranium  and  other  nu- 
clear fuels,  this  has  already  been  separ- 
ated, and  the  program  is  largely  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission.  Parenthethlcally.  it  was 
largely  because  of  this  special  authority 
within  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
that  I  originally  Intended  to  exclude  the 
nuclear  fuels  from  the  scope  of  the 
minerals  policy. 

With  respect  to  coal,  this  is  a  mineral 
which  I  believe  is  somewhat  in  the  grey 
area.  While  it  is  a  fuel,  its  importance 
as  a  feed  stock  for  various  synthetic  and 
cliemical  materials  is  growing.  In  light 
of  the  tremendous  responsibilities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  with  respect  to  coal 
and  coal  mining,  its  retention  within  the 
Bureau  was  always  contemplated  by  me. 

The  remainder  of  the  minerals  would, 
therefore,  remain  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  This  would  In- 
cluds  oil  shale.  Inasmuch  as  oil  shale 
has  not  yet  become  a  viable  industi7, 
there  will  be  time  to  determine  where  it 
should  fit  in  the  framework  I  have  out- 
lined when  it  does  emerge  as  a  "going- 
concern." 

Further,  the  oil  shale  research  pro- 
gram has  been  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  for  many  years,  and 
there  Is  no  present  reason  for  consider- 
ing a  change. 

There  is  another  office  under  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Min- 
eral Resources  which  would  have  a 
significant  role  in  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  S.  719.  and  that  is  the  Office  of 
Minerals  and  Solids  Fuels.  While  its 
orientation  Is  primarily  directed  toward 
emergency  planning,  it  logically  has  re- 
sponsibilities with  respect  to  predicting 
shortages  and  recommendlns  actions  to 
prevent  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  description  of  the  Office 
of  Oil  and  Qas.  the  Office  of  Minerals 
and  Solid  Fuels,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  as  they  are  contained  In  the 
"United  States  Government  Organiza- 
tion Manual— 1970  to  1971,"  be  printed 
in  the  Recoko  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  descrip- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Omcx  or  MuincaALs  and  Soud  Tuxls 

The  Office  of  Minerals  and  Solid  Fuels,  suc- 
cessor to  the  Office  of  Minerals  Mobilization, 
was  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior on  November  2,  1962,  to  provide  more 
eiTectlve  departmental  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  minerals  and  solid  fuels  Indus- 
tries. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary — Mineral  Resources,  it  provides  ad- 
vice and  staff  asalst&nce  to  the  Secretariat 
and  Initiates  ^eciallzed  studies  and  evalua- 
tions which  serve  as  the  basis  for  departmen- 
tal policy  decisions  affecting  metals,  miner- 
als, and  solid  fuels. 

The  Office  !•  responsible  for  planning  and 
programing  to  provide  for  a  supply  of  metals, 
minerals,  and  solid  fuels  adequate  for  es- 
sential civilian  and  military  requirements 
under  partial  and  full  mobilization.  It  also 
assists  the  States  In  planning  for  the  emer- 
gency management  of  solid  fuels  In  coordi- 
nation with  efforts  at  the  national  level. 

Appropriate  action  programs  are  also  rec- 
ommended to  overcome  potential  materials 
deficiencies  which  are  suggested  as  a  result 
of  supply  availability  and  demand  studies  In 
the  minerals  area. 

Advice  and  asststance  are  provided  by  the 
Office  In  the  establishment  and  review  of 
stockpile  poUcles,  including  the  development 
of  stockpile  objectives  for  Individual  stra- 
tegic and  critical  materials,  the  acquisition 
of  metals  and  minerals  to  meet  stockpile  ob- 
jectives, and  the  organization  of  progrants 
to  dispose  of  surplus  Qovemment  inventories 
of  metals  and  minerals. 

The  Office  maintains  the  Emergency  Min- 
erals Administration  and  the  Emergency  Sol- 
id Puels  Administration  on  a  standby  basis 
to  direct  the  Nation's  minerals  and  solid 
fuels  Industries  in  a  defense  emergency.  The 
Office  compiles  data  concerning  production, 
manpower,  capacity,  and  other  Information 
on  essential  minerals  and  solids  fuels  facili- 
ties for  use  In  osesalng  damage  after  attack 
and  to  provide  for  continuity  of  industrial 
production  during  an  emergency.  It  develof« 
standby  orders,  regulations  and  plans,  and 
trains  executive  reservists  from  Industry  to 
perform  specified  duties  during  an  emergency 
period. 

omcK  or  on.  and  gas 

The  Office  of  OU  and  Gas  wm  eatabllshed 
May  e.  1M6  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  response  to  Presidential  Letter  of  May  3, 
1946.  Additional  responsibilities  are  assigned 
under  authority  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  and  the  Voluntary  Agreement  Relating 
to  Foreign  Petroletun  Supply. 

The  Office  of  Oil  and  Oaa  serves  as  a  focal 
point  for  lendershtp  and  Information  on  pe- 
troleum matters  In  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
and  the  principal  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Federal  Oovemment.  the  pe- 
troleum Industry,  and  the  oil  producing 
Statea.  It  also  maintains  the  capability  t.o 
respond  effectively  to  emergencies  affecting 
the  Nation's  supply  of  oU  and  gas. 

This  Office  Is  under  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tory—Mineral Resources  and  consists  of  a 
headquarters  staff  covering  five  principal 
areas:  proerammlng.  emergency  prepared- 
ness, technical  studies,  resources,  and  Indus- 
try advisory  committees.  Five  fl*Id  repre- 
sentatives are  stationed  In  OIney.  Md..  Den- 
ton, Tex..  Battle  Creek,  Mich..  Denver.  Colo., 
and  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 

The  Office  of  OU  and  Oas  maintains  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  and  Gas  Administra- 
tion (KFOA)  In  standby  readiness  to  mobi- 
lize and  direct  the  Nation's  petroleum  and 
gas  Industries  in  the  event  of  a  national 
emergency.  It  develops  national  petr<deum 
readiness  plans  and  assists  the  States  and 
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Industry  In  their  petroleum  emergency  plans. 
It  coordinates  the  measures  taken  by  govern- 
ment and  the  petroleum  industry  to  miti- 
gate the  effects  of  Interruptions  to  foreign  oU 
supplies  which  threaten  the  national  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  It  conducts  studies 
domestic  and  worldwide,  to  maintain  data  on 
the  adequacy  of  oil  and  gas  to  meet  de- 
mands, to  define  deficient  areas,  and  to  de- 
velop ways  to  alleviate  actual  or  potential 
deficiencies.  It  provides  leadership  to  the 
Federal  Interagency  Petroleum  Statistics 
Program,  provides  advice  and  infonnatlon  un 
petroleimi  matters,  and  conducts  an  active 
Interchange  of  information  with  the  oU  oud 
gas  Industries  through  the  National  Pe- 
troletun Council  and  other  advisory  groups. 
It  maintains  liaison  with  the  Intenrtste  on 
Compact  Commission  and  the  conservation 
agencies  of  the  oil  producing  States,  and  par- 
tletpates  In  a  number  of  International  groups 
having  responsibilities  for  oil  and  gas. 

BrnxAiT  OP  ftuxza 
[For  regulations  codified  under  this  heading. 
see  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Title  30, 
Chapter  I:  'Htle  33,  Chapter  xm\ 
Creation  and  AiTTHOsrrT. — The  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  esubllsbed  July  1,  1910,  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  by  the  Organic 
Act  Of  May  16,  1910  (36  Stat.  369;  30  UB.C. 
sees.  1.  3.  5-7).  as  amended.  The  1010  act.  as 
amended,  has  been  supplemented  by  several 
statutes.  Including  those  that  authorize  the 
production  and  sale  of  helium,  the  conduct 
of  research  on  environmental  problems  asso- 
ciated with  mineral  wastes,  and  most  recent- 
ly the  Federal  Metal  and  Nonmetalllc  Mine 
Safety  Act  of  1966  (80  Stat.  772;  30  t7.3.C. 
721  note),  and  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1069  ( S3  SUt.  742;  30  U^.C. 
BOl  note),  that  deals  with  the  inspection  of 
domestic  mines  and  enforcement  of  health 
and  safety  standards. 

OsjEcnvxs. — The  Bureau  of  Mines  con- 
ducts research  and  administers  regulatory 
programs  necessary  for  performance  of  the 
governmental  function  to  stimulate  the  pri- 
vate sector  toward  the  production  of  an  ap- 
propriate and  sututantlal  share  of  the  na- 
tional mineral  and  fuel  needs  In  a  manner 
that  best  protects  the  public  Interest.  Spe- 
cifically, concern  is  directed  toward  tbe  satis- 
faction of  current  and  emerging  needs;  ths 
real  cost  of  such  achievements;  the  aaasM* 
meat  of  related  social -eoonomlc  faeton; 
minimization  of  occupational  hazards  to 
workers:  reduction  of  wastes;  and  insurance 
that  mineral  raw  materials  are  supplied  and 
mineral-based  products  are  used  and  dis- 
posed of  without  objectionable  social  and  en- 
vironmental cost.  To  accomplish  these  ob- 
jectives, the  Bureau  performs  research,  pro- 
vide Information  to  the  public,  conducts  in- 
quiries, and  enforces  laws  pertinent  to  tbe 
extraction,  processing,  use,  reuse,  and  dis- 
posal of  minerals  and  mineral  fuels. 

Organization. — The  Bureau  Is  composed  of 
a  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  and  a 
fleld  organlzaUon.  The  headquarters  is  di- 
vided into  three  functional  categories:  (1) 
Management  staff,  planning,  admlnlAratlve. 
and  information  ftuictlons  which  support 
all  of  the  Bureau  activities;  (2)  a  Deputy 
Director,  Health  and  Safety,  responsible  for 
compliance  and  enforcement  obligations  and 
powers;  and  (3>  a  Deputy  Director.  Mineral 
Resources  and  Environmental  Development, 
responsible  for  research,  resource,  and  en- 
vironmental activities.  Field  activities  in- 
clude: (1)  two  administrative  field  offices: 
(2)  In  the  health  and  safety  function:  coal 
and  metal /nonmetal  mine  safety  district  and 
subdlstrlct  ofllces.  technical  support  centers, 
and  field  bealLh  groupe:  and  (3)  In  the 
mineral  resources  and  environmental  devel- 
opment function:  mining,  metallurgy,  and 
energy  research  centers  and  laboratories,  for 
operation  centers,  and  state  liaison  offices- 
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MWEKAL  BKSOUVCIS  AND  ENViaOMBCXl«TAL  DC- 

vELOPHENT. — FxuicUons  ItiGludo  auTveUUnoe 
BHd  evaluations  of  the  Indufitrlal  and  com- 
mertrlal  outlet*  for  minerals  and  fuel  de- 
posits; studies  to  determine  the  relationship 
of  mineral  supply,  demand  and  technology  to 
the  national  and  world  economy;  studies  and 
projects  ooncernlDg  the  relationship  of  the 
mlnertU  Industries  to  environmental  prob- 
lems; collection,  evaluation,  and  publication 
of  mineral  Industry  atatlstlcs;  and  conduct- 
ing engineering  studies  regarding  effective 
mining  practices.  Also  Included  are  research 
programs  concerning  extraction,  processing. 
use.  and  disposal  of  minerals,  mineral  fuels, 
and  liellum  production. 

Health  and  satett. — Programs  are  con- 
ducied  to  control  health  hazards  and  to 
reduce  fatalities  and  Injuries  In  the  mineral 
industries.  This  Is  acoompUsbed  through 
mine  Inspections,  field  lnve«tlgatlons.  re- 
seorch  and  development,  approval  and  test- 
ing of  mining  equipment  and  protective  de- 
vices, analysts  of  accident  statlstloe,  safety 
education,  training  and  motivation,  health 
stupes,  and  devising  and  enforcing  appro- 
priate health  and  safety  standards. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presldetit.  with  this 
organizational  structure  in  mind,  I  be- 
lieve that  an  appropriate  division  of  re- 
sponsibility can  be  made  whereby  equal 
or  comparable  emphasis  can  be  placed 
upon  the  fulfillment  of  the  responslblll- 
Ues  and  objectives  as  set  forth  in  S.  719 
as  they  relate  to  the  nonenergy  minerals 
and  as  they  relate  to  the  energy  minerals. 

It  will  dejxnd  in  large  measure  upon 
the  willingness  of  the  appropriate  ad- 
ministrators to  achieve  this  balance.  In- 
dications which  I  have  received  so  far 
are  favorable  towards  administrative 
assignment  of  functions  to  achieve  this 
balance.  This  Is  encouraging  to  me,  be- 
cause the  importance  of  achieving  such 
a  balance  cannot  be  over  emphasized.  In 
order  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
sponsors  of  the  measure,  this  comparable 
emphasis  must  be  achieved. 

With  respect  to  the  other  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  House.  I  have  no 
objections  to  them.  They  are  amend- 
ments which  more  specifically  state  the 
underlying  Intent  of  the  measure  as  my 
colleagues  and  I  Intended.  Therefore,  I 
am  happy  to  accept  those  amendments, 
and  feel  that  they  add  clarification  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adopt  the  amendments  of  the  Bouse  on 
S.  719,  and  thereby  clear  it  for  the  Pres- 
ident's signature. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  17755) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

THK  S«T   CaoUNnED 

Mr.  YODNO  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  has  voted  52  to  41  to  save 
American  taxpayers  $290  million.  This 
In  addition  to  millions  already  down  the 
drain  toward  development  of  the  super- 


sonic transport  plane  which,  at  that, 
would  carry  but  two-thirds  the  passen- 
ger load  of  the  747.  The  proposed  SST 
plane  would  get  the  Jet  set  to  Paris  at  a 
speed  faster  than  soimd — 1,400  miles  per 
hour.  The  Senate  majority  voted  that 
environment  protection  should  be  much 
more  Important.  Also,  ending  unneces- 
sary Government  spending  for  unneeded 
frills  and  thrills  would  be  a  step  toward 
ending  Inflation.  Why  not  employ  air- 
craft mdustrj's  resources  in  socially  ben- 
eficial projects?  The  Jet  set  should  be  left 
alone  with  their  own  follies  In  Prance, 
Greece,  and  elsewhere.  Two  hundred 
ninety  million  could  far  better  be  spent 
to  end  hunger  in  America  and  to  beautify 
our  cities. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  claim  that  many 
now  at  work  on  this  project  would  tie 
denied  Jobs  if  the  appropriation  fails. 
This  sort  of  argument  has  been  advanced 
on  behalf  of  every  boondoggle  since  tlie 
construction  of  the  great  pyramids  along 
the  Nile.  Actually,  tbe  administration 
has  not  chosen  to  emphasize  this  point 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  Scientists 
have  pointed  out  that  the  damage  to 
windows  and  walls  from  the  sonic  boom 
would  result  in  an  estimated  500,000 
claims  per  day.  Think  of  the  number  of 
jobs  that  would  be  created  by  processing 
these  claims  and  repairing  the  structural 
damages  to  private  homes. 

Mr.  President,  men  employed  In 
the  military-Industrial  complex  making 
planes  and  armaments  that  would  need 
Jobs  in  the  event  that  this  $290  million 
project  Is  canceled  could  have  jobs  work- 
ing in  urban  renewal  projects,  urban 
rapid  transit  construction  or  antipollu- 
tion projects,  ending  pollution  In  our 
lakes  and  rivers  and  buUd'ng  homes  des- 
perately needed  by  families.  Although  a 
temporary  dislocation  of  the  work  force 
might  result,  it  would  be  Just  that,  a 
temporary  one. 

If  overland  supersonic  flight  Is  per- 
mitted. 500  million  persons  in  America. 
Europe  and  Asia  may  be  jolted  even- 
hour,  day  and  night,  by  sonic  booms 
from  hit-and-run  SSrs.  People  working, 
relaxing,  and  sleeping  will  be  banged  re- 
peatedly without  apology.  Aviation  de- 
signed to  be  man's  servant  would  Instead 
become  his  scourge.  Why  should  the  pub- 
lic. 95  percent  of  whose  members  would 
never  fly  In  an  SST.  be  forced  to  provide 
billions  of  dollars  for  an  InefBcient.  un- 
necessary plane  that  could  destroy  peace 
and  quiet  throughout  much  of  the  civi- 
lized world?  Why  concern  ourselves 
about  the  jet  set? 

THX    SST    AS    AN    INVESTMENT 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Federal 
Government's  investment  in  the  SST 
through  the  completion  of  phase  m  in 
1973  will  be  $1.3  billion  out  of  the  total 
$1.B  billion  program  cost.  If  300  SST's 
are  sold,  it  is  said,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment wiU  get  its  $1.3  billion  back.  If  500 
planes  are  sold,  the  Government  will  get 
back  another  $1  billion. 

The  Governments  return  on  invest- 
ment in  the  SOO-plane  case  works  out  to 
4.3  percent,  accirding  to  FAA  figures — 
not  very  impressive,  especially  when  you 
compare  It  with  the  estimated  15-percent 
return  on  its  investment  that  Boeing  will 


get.  or  the  11.2-percent  General  Electric 
return. 

But  if  there  were  no  more  to  the  SST 
program  than  this — if  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's investment  was  clearly  going 
to  be  limited  to  $1.3  bUlion,  and  If  the 
4-perceut  return  was  solid  and  reliable — 
the  controversy  surrounding  the  program 
might  at  least  be  more  subdued. 

"That,  however.  Is  not  the  case.  There 
is  a  very  strong  likelihood,  despite  sooth- 
ing assurances  to  the  contrary  from  DOT, 
that  the  Oovemment  Is  going  to  have  to 
shell  out  a  lot  more  than  $1.3  billion  tor 
this  plane.  And  the  Government's  4-per- 
cent return  on  Investment  rests  on  many 
questionable  assumptions, 
aow  isccH  wn.L  Tax  gove&nment  havs  to 

PATT 

How  much  the  Qovemment  could  end 
up  paying  for  the  SST  depends  to  some 
extent  on  whether  there  are  cost  over- 
runs in  the  program.  Given  past  experi- 
ence in  advanced  technology  programs 
such  as  this,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
there  will  be.  I  understand  that  the 
Transportation  Department  Is  already 
warning  that  delays  and  fund  cuts  over 
the  past  few  months  are  going  to  lead  to 
ovemms. 

Putting  this  to  one  side,  however,  the 
more  important  question  seems  to  be: 
Who  is  going  to  pay  for  phases  IV— pro- 
duction development  and  certification — 
and  V — initial  production? 

Transportation  Under  Secretary  James 
M.  Beggs  said  In  a  news  conference  on 
March  31,  1970: 

Beyond  the  prototype  phase  .  .  we  expect 
that  tbe  program  will  move  to  completely 
private  anandng. 

It  Is  nice  that  Mr.  Beggs  expects  this, 
but  that  is  not  the  same  thing  as  saying 
the  SST  will  not  go  forward  after  phase 
m  unless  full  private  financing  is  forth- 
cotnlng.  Significantly,  when  DOT  puts 
their  expectations  in  more  formal  lan- 
guage, it  comes  out  this  way: 

It  has  been  the  Oovemment's  Intent  that 
the  private  sector  finance  tbe  follow-<Mi  phase 
of  the  program,  Pbsse  IV,  Aircraft  Certmca- 
tlon  and  Initial  Production,  to  the  maxinium 
extent  possible. 

The  Department's  caution  on  this 
point  is  probably  welladvlsed.  since 
there  are  important  indications  that 
Oovemment  spending  on  the  SST  will 
have  to  continue  beyond  phase  m.  A  fi- 
nancial planning  study  done  for  FAA  In 
1967  by  Booz.  Allen  &  Hamilton,  for  ex- 
ample, concluded  that  Boeing  probably 
could  not  meet  the  financing  demands 
beyond  phase  in,  and  that  It  would  have 
to  rely  on  the  Government  to  act  as  a 
guarantor  of  the  funds  required,  or  to 
actually  provide  the  additional  funds 
needed.  The  Transportation  Department 
sought  to  dismiss  this  study  in  the  con- 
gressional bearings  last  year,  arguing 
that  tbe  risk  of  Government  involve- 
ment is  much  less  now  that  the  overlap 
of  phases  m  and  IV  has  been  eliminated, 
since  private  flnancers  will  now  have  a 
chance  to  evaluate  the  results  of  the  pro- 
totype tests  before  investing  in  prod'Jc- 
tlon.  This  may  be  true,  but  if  eliminat- 
ing the  overlap  is  the  only  safeguard  we 
have  against  Federal  funding  beyond 
phase  m,  there  Is  little  cause  for  com- 
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{ort.  An  indication  of  how  tentative  this 
decision  to  eliminate  the  overlap  Is  can 
be  obtained  from  the  prepared  state- 
ment of  B.  J.  Vlerllng,  acting  director 
of  the  SST  program.  In  the  Senate  hear- 
ings last  November: 

SbDuld  BubfiMjuCDt  pressures  develop  to 
deliver  production  aircraft  earlier  tliaa  la 
provided  In  our  Dew  schedule,  tbe  option  to 
overlap  can  still  be  exercised  through  ap- 
proximately September  1970  for  delivery  of 
production  aircraft  In  early  1976.  (Hearings, 
p  S03) 

In  other  words,  we  may  be  back  to 
costl;  overlapping  again. 

There  is  more  grist  for  the  skeptic's 
mill  in  the  January  5.  1970  issue  of  Ana- 
tion  Week  St  Space  Technology,  wliich  is 
devoted  entirely  to  the  SST.  In  an  article 
entitled  "Financing  Poses  Unprecedented 
Challenge. "  there  is  this  assessment  of 
the  likelihood  of  Qovemment  financing 
beyond  phase  ni : 

Oiven  the  climate  of  1970 — severe  credit 
stringency.  Inflating  coats,  declining  airline 
eamlngE — some  form  of  government  partici- 
pation Is  more  than  a  possibility. 

The  article  goes  on  to  say: 

It  Is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Boeing 
mtist  have  a  profitable,  long-run  747  pro- 
gram to  carry  Its  share  ol  the  supersonic 
transport  financing.  Company  growth  at  Boe- 
ing could  Increase  Its  ability  to  finance  the 
SST,  the  article  notes,  but  the  cash  require- 
ment of  4-5  tlmea  that  of  the  747  program 
would  require  growth  of  a  remarkable  degree. 

An  earlier  report  appearing  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  October  17.  1969,  supports 
the  Aviation  Week  analysis.  In  the  Times 
story,  Holden  W.  Withlngton,  the  Boeing 
vice  president  in  charge  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram, is  quoted  as  sa>-ing  that  "it's  going 
to  be  a  real  tough  job"  to  raise  the  capital 
needed  to  move  from  the  Oovemment- 
Bided  development  and  test  flight  pha.ses 
of  the  project  to  actual  production  of  the 
plane  for  airlines. 

Under  current  forecasts,  Wlthington 
said  Boeing  would  have  to  raise  "about 
$2  billion  to  go  into  production,  and  that 
is  assuming  that  we  get  50  percent  prog- 
ress payments  from  the  airlines  in  the 
1973-74  period.  I  am  not  so  sure  we  will 
be  able  to  do  this." 

Aviation  Week  agrees  on  this  last 
point,  noUng  that  "airlines  are  telling 
manufacturers  that  they  are  not  going 
to  make  50  percent  progress  payments 
again,  ever," 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  It  would 
be  a  rash  man  Indeed  who  wot^d  give 
assurance  now  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  have  its  SST  with  an  In- 
vestment of  tl.3  billion  and  no  more. 

HOW    MPCH   WTtX  THX  GOVERNMENT  GET   BACK? 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
says  the  CSovemment  will  get  a  4-perccnt 
return  on  its  $1.3  billion  Investment.  This 
is  based  on  the  so-called  FAA  base  case 
market  of  500  airplanes  by  1990  with 
sonic  boom  restrictions  and  a  sales  price 
of  $37  million— in  1967  dollars. 

Calculations  of  this  sort  are  based  on 
a  great  many  unknowns,  of  course,  and 
to  come  to  any  kind  of  Judgment  you 
simply  have  to  make  assumptions  about 
those  unknowns.  It  is  fair  to  ask,  how- 
ever, how  realistic  som3  of  the  more 
Important  assumptions  are. 


Take,  for  example,  the  137  million 
sale  price  of  the  SST,  This  may  In  fact 
prove  to  be  the  final,  Inflation-adjusted 
price  of  the  SST,  but  given  our  past  ex- 
perience with  cost  overruns  some  skep- 
ticism is  to  order.  Especially  is  this  so 
in  light  of  the  statement  by  Boeing  Vice 
President  H.  W.  Withlngton— in  the 
Times  article  quoted  earlier — that  the 
price  of  the  SST  could  climb  to  between 
$50  and  $60  million.  It  la  not  clear  from 
the  article  how  much  of  this  increase 
would  be  due  to  inflation. 

If  the  final  price  of  the  SST  does  go 
up  to  something  on  the  order  of  $50  mil- 
lion, the  rosy  forecasts  of  a  SOO-pIane 
market  begin  to  fade  away. 

In  a  study  prepared  in  April  1969  lor 
the  FAA  by  Charles  River  Associates,  for 
example,  upplng  the  SST  price  to  $50 
million  reduces  their  'base  case"  SST 
market  to  435. 

In  another  study  prepared  for  FAA 
around  the  same  time  by  the  Boeing  Co., 
the  market  estimate  approached  500  only 
on  the  assumption  of  a  $37  million  price. 
When  the  price  went  up  Just  slightly, 
from  $37  million  to  $40  million,  the 
market  estimate  decUned  to  the  low 
400's. 

Mr.  lona.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  would  prefer 
not  to  yield.  However.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion without  lostog  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  do  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  that  these 
planes  will  cost  from  $37  to  $40  million 
each? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  Senator  understood  about  that. 
However.  I  said  that  in  another  study 
prepared  for  the  PAA  around  the  same 
time  by  the  Boeing  Co.,  the  market  esti- 
mate approached  500  only  on  the  ais- 
sumption  of  a  $37  million  price. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  that  would 
cause  me  to  wonder  if  tliat  would  mean 
that  the  rates  to  an  Individual  would  be 
more  than  those  charged  on  the  general 
airplanes. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  If  they 
are  going  to  charge  $37  to  $40  million  an 
airplane,  one  could  not  buy  a  ticket  on 
the  plane  as  cheaply  then  as  he  could  on 
the  planes  flying  over  the  ocean  today, 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
might  advise  me  on  that. 

Mr.  YOUNG  ol  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  not  advise  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  on  that.  However, 
it  appears  to  me  that  his  assumption  un- 
doubtedly has  basis  in  fact  and  that  it 
would  cost  more. 

Another  crucial  assumption  in  the  var- 
ious SST  market  estimates  Involves  a 
Judgment  on  how  much  people  think 
their  time  is  worth.  If  they  think  it  is 
worth  a  lot,  they  will  be  willing  to  spend 
sometWng  extra  to  ride  on  an  SST  and 
get  where  they  are  going  faster.  If  they 
do  not,  they  will  not,  and  Boeing  will 
have  some  trouble  selling  SSTs. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
decided  that  people  value  their  time  at 
IVa  times  their  hourly  earnings.  Others 
disagree.  The  Institute  for  Defense  Anal- 
ysis did  a  study  of  SST  demand  for  the 
PAA  in  December  of  1966.  and  they  con- 
cluded that  people  valued  their  time  at 
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approximately  their  eamtogs  rate.  Other 
studies  have  Indicated  that  travelers 
value  their  time  at  only  40  percent  of 
their  earnings  rate,  and  still  others  say 
time  Is  valued  at  twice  the  earnings  rote. 

The  potot  Is  that  no  one  really  knows. 
But  what  you  assume  on  this  point  has 
a  striking  impact  on  SST  market 
predictions. 

In  the  1969  Boeing  economic  study 
mentioned  alxive,  for  example,  the 
market  prediction  is  only  aroimd  300  If 
time  Is  valued  at  the  same  as  a  traveler's 
earntogs.  If  time  is  valued  at  I'i  times 
earnings,  the  market  approaches  500,  and 
if  it  is  valued  at  two  times  earnings,  the 
market  prediction  goes  up  to  arotmd  600, 

The  same  tmcertalnty  is  found  in  the 
Charles  River  Associates  study,  »1th  a 
predicted  market  ranging  from  473  for 
the  time  equals  earnings  case,  to  870  for 
the  time  equals  two  times  earntogs  case. 

None  of  this  of  course  proves  that  the 
Federal  Government  is  not  gomg  to  get 
its  modest  4-percent  return  on  the  money 
it  spends  on  the  SST.  What  it  does  show 
is  that  the  500-plane  market  on  which 
this  return  depentls  is  nowhere  near  as 
certato  as  the  Transportation  Depart- 
ment would  have  us  believe. 

IS    rr    WORTH    TTt 

Even  the  most  fervent  defenders  of  the 
SST  generally  will  acknowledge  that  the 
program  is  pretty  difficult  to  Justify  if 
you  look  only  at  the  Government's  pre- 
dicted 4-percent  return  on  tovestment. 
After  all,  the  Government  could  do  a 
good  deal  better  than  that  simply  by 
opentog  a  rather  large  savings  account, 
or  by  retiring  Its  8-percent  Treasury  bills. 
But,  the  defenders  say,  this  is  not  the 
whole  story — and  they  proceed  to  trot 
out  charts  and  graphs  showing  all  the 
jobs  the  SST  program  is  gotog  to  create, 
the  favorable  Impact  it  will  have  on  our 
balance  of  payments,  and  so  forth. 

But  now  a  new  emphasis  is  begtoning 
to  creep  into  justifications  for  the  SST. 
The  SST,  it  turns  out,  is  not  really  meant 
to  benefit  the  Nation  at  large.  Rather,  it 
is  now  being  justified  primarily  as  a  prop 
for  the  aviation  Industry,  alltog  because 
of  the  decline  to  military  and  space  busi- 
ness, and  perhaps  also  as  a  "prestige" 
item  of  sorts.  It  has  become  one  part 
pyramid  and  two  parts  WPA  project. 

President  Nixon  hinted  at  this  new  em- 
phasis when  he  announced  a  go-ahead  on 
the  SST  last  September,  He  said: 

1  want  the  0nlt«d  States  to  conunue  to 
lead  the  world  In  air  transport. 

Then,  to  a  Transportation  Department 
press  conference  on  March  31,  thtags 
got  a  little  more  expUdt.  Transportation 
Secretary  John  Volpe  began  by  declaring: 

The  aviation  Industry  is  essential  to  our 
Nation. 

If  the  SST  project  Is  not  pressed  to 
completion,  he  went  on — 

About  six  or  seven  years  down  the  road  .  . 
you'd  have  a  situation  where  you  would 
have,  not  Just  thousands,  but  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  that  wotUd  be  laid  off 
and  the  aviation  Industry  would  just  go  to 
pot. 

He  added : 

President  Nixon   feels  that    same  way. 
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PAA  Administrator  John  Shaffer,  you 
will  recall,  emphasized  much  the  same 
Doint  before  this  subcommittee  earlier 
^  month-  His  prepared  sUtement  read: 

I  un  quite  concerned  about  the  flnAnclal 
condition  ot  tbe  aircraft  oompanlei  today. 
Their  production  lines  have  been  slowing 
tlnce  last  fall  and  very  few  new  programs 
are  appearing  on  the  horlaon.  The  6ST.  the 
B-1.  possibly  the  STOL,  the  F-U  and  16  and 
s  few  others  are  not  enough  buslnees  to  keep 
our  aircraft  industry  at  high  capacity. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
providing  this  kind  of  subsidy  to  the  air- 
craft industry.  After  all.  the  Federal 
Government  provides  prodigious  subsi- 
dies to  farmers,  to  the  merchant  marine. 
to  the  oil  industry,  and  to  a  host  of  lesser 
claimants,  and  no  one  seems  to  mind  all 
that  much.  Still.  I  am  not  sure  that  re- 
Uuice  on  Oovermnent  subsidy  is  the  best 
way  to  assure  a  healthy  aircraft  industry. 
Let  me  read  to  you.  In  this  connection,  a 
few  excerpts  from  testimony  given  by 
Gen.  Elwood  R.  Quesada  before  the  Pres- 
ident's SST  Ad  Hoc  Review  Committee 
fcst  ^ring.  General  Quesada,  you  will 
Tecall.  headed  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration from  1958-61.  at  the  time 
the  SST  program  was  begun,  and  is  now 
a  director  of  American  Airlines.  He  said: 

It  was  never  anticipated  that  the  Federal 
Oovemment  would  l>e  the  major  sponsor  of  a 
supersonic  transport  I  General  Quesada  testl- 
fled|.  .  .  -  I  bave  very  serious  reservations 
About  the  Federal  Oovemment  assuming  the 
major  burden  of  developing  a  commercial  air- 
plane. Serious  reservations.  The  Federoi  Oov- 
emment Is  not  motivated  In  such  a  manner 
that  would  cause  them  historically  speaking 
to  produce  the  most  efflclent  and  most  eco- 
nomic trancport. 

I  gag,  If  I  may  use  my  own  term,  at  the 
Pedenl  Oovertunent  by  Its  positive  action 
nplacLng  economic  demand.  I  feel  that  a 
supersonic  transport  or  any  other  commercial 
device  should  be  the  product  of  economic 
demand.  Our  free  enterprise  system,  at  least 
IQ  my  opinion,  has  been  a  very  successful 
system  and  I  would  hate  to  see  It  replaced 
by  something  else. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  mimic  or 
r^roduce  what  England.  France  and  Italy 
have  done  who  did  have  a  commanding  posl- 
Uon  in  the  world  market.  They  have  failed. 
England,  their  aircraft  Industry  Is  a  miser- 
able failure  compared  to  ours.  So  Z  do  not 
know  why  we  should  do  what  England  has 
done.  And  certainly  It  Is  true  In  France. 
The  French  aircraft  Industry  Is  100  percent 
supported,  or  nearly  100  percent  supported 
by  the  federal  government,  and  I  think  It 
Is  fair  to  say  that  it  Is  not  nearly  as  good  as 
ours.  And  I  think  that  If  we  adopt  the  same 
philosophical  approach  as  Prance.  England 
and  Italy  I  think  we  might  replace  them. 

t  don't  think  that  we  should  give  up  and 
sdopt  the  system  of  Europe,  which  I  think 
bas  proved  a  failure,  and  substitute  it  for 
our  system  which  has  been  proved  a  success. 

To  answer  the  question  of  whether  the 
Government's  investment  in  the  SST  is 
worth  it,  you  have  to  decide  whether 
it  Is  a  good  idea  for  the  Government  to 
be  providing  this  kind  of  a  subsidy  for  an 
industry:  whether,  in  short,  the  benefits 
outweigh  the  costs.  It  is  in  part  a  ques- 
tioD  of  philosophy.  I  come  out  on  the 
side  of  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
tinue my  remarks  about  the  economics 
of  the  SST  with  a  discussion  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  airplane  itself.  The  claim 
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has  been  made  that  the  SST  will  prove 
more  productive  than  the  present  gen- 
eration of  jetliners,  such  as  the  747.  and 
so  supplant  them.  Proponents  of  the  SST 
have  claimed  that  It  will  represent  a  sig- 
niflcant  advance  in  transportation  ef- 
ficiency. 

A  study  recently  completed  Indicates 
that  the  SST  will  actually  be  less  pro- 
ductive than  the  747.  Productivity  Is  a 
measure  of  passenger  trips  per  dollar- 
seat  miles  per  dollar — carried  out  in  a 
given  time  period. 

The  new  study,  done  by  Mr.  Russell  A. 
Brown,  senior  research  engineer  with  the 
Idaho  Nuclear  Corp..  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho. 
is  a  parametric  study  of  the  transporta- 
tion efficiency  of  the  SST  as  compared 
with  the  747.  It  is  a  report  of  the  SST 
study  committee  of  the  Idaho  Environ- 
mental Council.  The  report  also  Includes 
a  corroborative  study  done  by  the  Re- 
search Analysis  Corp.  for  the  Library  of 
Congress"  Legislative  Reference  Service. 

A  letter  accompanying  the  report  also 
describes  the  misstatements  that  William 
Mafiiruder.  Director  of  the  SST  program. 
Department  of  Transportation,  made  be- 
fore the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Mr  Magruder  has  claimed  that 
the  SST  was  "twice  as  productive  as  the 
largest  jumbo  Jet." 

The  conclusion  of  the  report  points 
out  that  the  SST  is  as  much  as  15  to  35 
percent  less  productive  than  the  747  in 
probable  operating  range.  This  report 
corroborates  the  point  made  by  an  avi- 
ation economist,  Dr.  George  Eads  of 
Princeton  University  in  Appropriations 
Committee  hearings  in  August.  He  said 
the  SST  would  hurt  both  the  airlines  and 
the  aircraft  industry,  because  success  for 
both  depends  on  building  quality  aircraft. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  like  to  re- 
port that  many  newspapers  in  the  State 
of  Ohio  also  oppose  this  massive  boon- 
doggle. I  would  like  to  read  some  excerpts 
from  some  of  their  editorials.  The  Akron 
Beacon  Journal  comments: 

PROCBESS    TOWABD    WHAT? 

Even  If  one  had  a  mind  to  do  so.  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  under  the  sun  to  stop 
progress.  Rational  men  ought  to  ask  them- 
selves from  time  to  time,  however,  progress 
toward  what? 

The  supersonic  transport  (8ST) .  Into 
which  the  government  has  already  sunk  mote 
than  $500  million  and  which  will  cost  tax- 
payers an  estimated  $1.2  billion  in  subsidies 
before  Boeing's  prototypes  fly  in  1972.  is  a 
good  case  In  point. 

All  the  pubUcIy-expressed  concern  about 
holding  down  federal  spending,  and  the  com- 
plaints about  noise  the  SST  will  make  in 
flight,  seem  to  go  unheeded  on  the  basis  that 
the  SST  represents  prepress  In  aviation  that 
can't  or  wont  be  held  back. 

ir  America  doesn't  move  ahead,  the  argu- 
ment goes,  then  our  competitors — whether 
economic  or  political — will  capture  the  air 
travel  market  and  relegate  us  to  second-class 
status.  Airlines  around  the  world  wlU  buy 
the  Russian  or  English-French  supersonic 
transports,  which  have  already  been  tested 
m  the  air.  By  1990.  says  General  Electric 
which  has  tbe  contract  to  build  engines  for 
the  SST,  the  TJ.S.  could  lose  up  to  $17  billion 
in  sales  of  some  500  planes  which  will  then 
be  carrying  passengers. 

But  will  the  market  for  supersonic  trans- 
ports be  anywhere  near  this  large  by  1990? 
It  seems  doubtful.  In  the  first  place,  consider 
the  noise,  not  only  sonic  booms  but  noise  on 
the  ground. 


A  little  over  a  year  ago,  MaJ.  oen.  J.  C 
Uaicwell.  on  loan  from  the  Air  Force  to  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  commented  that 
"people  living  around  and  below  (the  SST's) 
fUght  path  had  to  accept  It  as  part  of  the 
everyday  environment." 

Subsequently,  assurances  were  made  that 
tbe  SST's  would  be  limited  to  mghts  over 
the  oceans.  Even  in  England,  where  the  Con- 
corde Is  viewed  as  a  matter  of  pride.  Prince 
Charles  said  the  other  day  that  the  plane's 
worth  would  be  questionable  If  it  damaged 
ancient  churches. 

RusseU  E.  Train,  chairman  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
has  recently  testified  that  the  SST  would  be 
"three  to  four  times  louder"  than  present 
legal  llmlu  on  aircraft  engine  noise.  This 
means  that  even  when  Just  landing  and  tak- 
ing off,  the  SST  Is  bound  to  be  more  than  a 
nuisance. 

This,  m  turn,  raises  the  matter  of  ground 
aooomjnodatlons  and  terminals,  and  who  la 
going  to  have  to  pay  for  the  vast  expansion 
of  airports.  The  public,  ot  course,  not  only  in 
taxes  but  In  Increased  Tares.  For  what?  So  a 
tew  may  fly  across  the  oceans  in  two  hours 
less  time  than  Is  now  required. 

Airline  executives  are  already  agreeing  that 
SST  operations  would  probably  need  to  tie 
subsidised  by  fares  of  other  operations. 

It  Is  not  likely,  either,  that  supersonic 
passengers  wUl  fly  in  any  super-style  or 
super -comfort,  at  least  In  the  early  stages. 
Tbe  cabins  will  certainly  be  less  spacious  and 
less  comfortable  than  those  In  tbe  current 
Jumbo  Jets,  which  themselves  are  achieving 
leas  than  total  acceptance. 

PlnaUy,  with  all  the  worries  about  the  en- 
vironment today,  there  is  one  more  argu- 
ment against  the  SST.  Four  hundred  of  them 
flying,  says  Train,  would  Inject  about  150.000 
tons  of  water  vapor  Into  the  stratosphere 
every  day,  enough  to  Increase  cloud  cover, 
reflect  away  some  of  the  sun's  heat  and  pos- 
sibly cause  "serious  consequences  on  cli- 
mate." 

Nobody,  to  be  sure,  wants  to  stop  progress, 
but  it  wotUd  be  nice  to  be  able  to  enjoy  It. 

Then  on  May  26, 1970,  the  Springfield. 
Ohio.  Sun.  a  great  newspaper  in  my 
State,  under  the  caption,  "An  Unneeded 
Plane,"  stated  alwut  the  SST: 

The  proposed  aircraft  that  would  create 
runway  noise  equivalent  to  that  of  50  Jumbo 
Jets  is  having  financing  troubles.  That  mighty 
agent  of  the  sonic  boom,  the  Boeing  SST.  h«s 
already  cost  the  government  $640  million. 
and  an  additional  $290  million  will  be  needed 
for  the  coming  fi&cal  year.  The  entire  pro- 
ject Is  estimated  to  cost  nearly  $4  bUUon,  and 
already  there  is  a  cost  overrun  of  $75  mil- 
lion. 

Resistance  Is  now  beginning  to  stir  In  Con- 
gress. Nevertheless  in  this  time  of  tight  hous- 
ing, cutbacks  in  education  funds  and  medical 
research,  deteriorating  cities,  and  rising  costs, 
the  Nixon  Administration  seems  firmly  com- 
muted  to  see  the  SST  through  to  a  question- 
able existence. 

May  I  say  that  the  Sprmgfleld.  Ohio. 
Sun  is  a  Republican  newspaper,  and  yet 
It  editorially  stated  this  criticism: 

Do  we  really  need  such  an  expensive  air- 
craft whose  only  advantage  wUl  t>e  the  re- 
duction of  flying  time  by  one-third?  In  ex- 
change we  will  get  greater  noise  pollution, 
increased  air  pollution,  less  air  safety,  and 
gargantuan  costs. 

Builders  say  flights  of  the  SST  will  be  only 
over  water,  thereby  eliminating  the  shock 
waves  that  cause  so  much  damage.  But  what 
happens  If  the  plane  should  prove  to  be  un- 
profitable over  water  alone?  Look  out.  people! 

All  around,  it's  a  bad  investment  of  money 
so  urgently  needed  elsewhere.  And  even  the 
airlines  don't  want  the  SST — not  for  a  long 
time,  anyway. 
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That  Is  a  flue  editorial  published  In  the 
Springfield,  Ohio,  Sun,  under  the  caption, 
"An  Onneeded  Plane." 

And  the  Plain  Dealer  of  my  home  city 
of  Cleveland,  a  nationally  known  news- 
paper with  a  Sunday  circulation  ol  well 
over  500.000  and  a  daily  circulation  ot 
well  over  400,000,  under  the  caption. 
"Harmful  Shock  Waves,"  stated  that — 

The  supersonic  transport  (SST)  plane  Is  a 
"big  mistake"  which  could  create  serious 
physical  and  psychological  hazards  to  mtl- 
llona  of  persons,  an  expert  on  noise  pollution 
said  here  yesterday. 

Dr.  Walter  Carlein.  mayor  of  Baden-Baden. 
West  Germany,  and  a  member  of  the  national 
board  of  directors  for  the  West  German  noise 
abatement  council,  told  The  Plain  Dealer: 

"It  would  be  best  for  mankind  If  plans  for 
the  supersonic  transports  were  halted  now." 

Too  much  money  has  been  Invested  by  the 
United  States  and  other  nauons  for  them  to 
even  consider  a  halt,  he  said. 

"So  the  best  we  can  do  ts  to  make  sure 
that  such  planes  are  restricted  to  flying  over 
the  oceans."  he  added. 

U.S.  transportation  offlclala  have  promised 
asTs  would  not  be  allowed  to  fly  supersonic- 
ally  over  US.  territory.  Conservatlonlate  fear 
the  promise  will  be  broken  when  the  planes 
are  In  operation. 

Dr.  Carlein  was  here  to  speak  to  the  two- 
day  Michigan-Ohio  Pollution  Conference.  It 
is  cosponsored  by  Cleveland  State  University. 

Dr.  Carlein  said  a  giant  passenger  plane 
flying  at  supersonic  speeds  across  a  continent 
would  create  shock  waves  on  the  ground  40 
to  50  miles  wide  the  length  of  the  continent. 

These  could  cause  heart  attacks  and  hear- 
ing Impairment  In  humans  and  extensive 
structural  damage  to  buildings,  he  said. 

The  United  States  has  invested  some  tS40 
million  In  Its  SST.  The  administration  seeks 
•290  million  to  continue  the  program  for  fis- 
cal 1871. 

England  and  Prance  are  Jointly  building 
and  teit  flying  an  SST.  So  Is  the  Soviet 
Union. 

VS.  officials  contend  the  SST  should  be 
built  to  preserve  this  country's  aviation  in- 
dustry from  foreign  competition. 

S?ven  northea.;t  Ohio  conservation  groups, 
representing  several  thou.<sand  persons,  this 
week  urged  President  In  a  letter  to  withdraw 
the  1290  million  request. 

"National  priorities  demand  these  funds 
bo  diverted  to  environmental  medical  re- 
search and  to  solving  pollution  problems, 
rather  than  creating  them."  the  letter  stated. 

In  the  Cleveland  Press,  one  of  the 
great  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  of  our 
Nation,  with  a  circulation  of  approxi- 
mately 400.000  each  day.  there  is  head- 
lined a  news  story: 

SzVEM  GaotTPS  Hrax  Ask  Nxxom  To  DrrcH  the 
SST 

Seven  Cleveland  area  conservation  orga- 
nisations have  appealed  to  President  NUon 
to  withdraw  his  request  for  t390  million  for 
development  of  a  supersonic  transport  ( SST) . 

They  asked  that  the  funds  be  diverted  to 
aolvln?  present  pollution  problems.  Instead 
of  creating  new  ones. 

The  President's  chief  environmental  ad- 
viser. Bussell  Train,  who  today  testified  on 
the  SST  before  a  Joint  committee  of  Con- 
gress said  ye.3i«rday  In  Cleveland.  "As  a  gen- 
erality, that's  a  good  rule." 

Here  to  report  to  the  American  Mining 
Congrejts  on  the  new  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  which  he  heads.  Train  would 
not  comment  on  the  testimony  be  Is  to  give 
today.  Be  said  It  hadn't  been  cleared. 

He  did  comment  on  other  matteia: 

Dredging  disposal — Open  lake  disposal 
must  be  continued  where  diking  Is  not  now 
available  "to  prevent  shutdown  of  the  econ- 
omy" by  clofilng  ports. 


Train  Bald  be  haa  heard  no  negative  re- 
action to  the  President's  proposal  that  local 
communities  share  In  the  cost  of  diking. 
"They  should  share  the  cost  because  these  are 
local  problems  to  a  great  extent  and  local 
communities  benefit." 

Industrial  data:  "I'm  a  Arm  believer  In 
full  public  disclosure  of  all  Information." 
Train  said  In  response  to  a  question  about 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget's  veto  of  a  pro- 
posal to  develop  a  national  Industrial  waste 
Inventory. 

President's  program:  "It's  a  constructive 
and  realistic  program  that  la  reasonable  and 
practical." 

EnvU-onment:  "I  don't  think  It's  a  fad  that 
will  go  away.  The  problems  are  not  imaginary 
and  superHelal.  They  are  very  real." 

The  Cleveland  area  organlyatlons  that  have 
urged  the  President  to  withdraw  support  for 
SST  developnie:it  are  the  Air  Conservation 
Committee.  Area  Councils  Assn.,  Lake 
County  Cluiens  for  clean  Air,  CItlicns  tor 
Clean  Air  and  Water.  Mothers*  March  on 
PoUutlon.  Northeastern  Ohio  Air  Con&erva- 
tl.-5n  Committee  and  the  Task  Force  on  Pol- 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  read  into  the 
Recow)  at  this  point  an  attached  report, 
which  provides  an  analysis  of  the  com- 
parative 

Mr.  PROXltflRE.  Mr.  Presidjnt.  be- 
fore the  Senator  reads  that,  will  he  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  YOXma  of  Ohio.  Yes:  I  yield  to 
the  distlngiUshed  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  Just  read  a  list 
of  conservation  organizations  that  have 
requested  President  Nixon  to  drop  his 
support  of  the  SST;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  cannot  hear  the  colloquy  en 
the  left.  Will  the  Chair  ask  Senators  en- 
gaged in  other  conversations  to  be  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's observation  is  correct.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  YODNG  of  Ohio.  The  statement 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  is  absolutely  correct.  The  list 
of  societies  and  organizations  I  read  are, 
as  far  as  I  know,  all  conservation  so- 
cieties in  my  State. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
those  who  support  the  SST  have  failed 
to  indicate  a  single  conservation  group, 
or  any  other  group  that  does  not  have 
either  a  direct  interest  in  the  aircraft 
industry  or  in  the  air  line  industry,  or 
represents  a  Government  agency  which 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  President — 
that  save  those  groups  there  is  no  sig- 
nificant group  supporting  the  SST?  I 
know  of  none. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  The  statement 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is 
absolutely  true  and  correct.  As  far  as  I 
know,  not  one. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  know  of  a  number 
of  public  poll.'!,  conducted  primarily  by 
Members  of  Congress,  which  are  not 
scientific,  but  they  all  indicate  over- 
whelming opposition  to  the  supersonic 
transport.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
know  of  any  poll  of  any  kind  made  of 
any  public  group,  scientific  or  unscien- 
tific, which  indicates  public  support  of 
the  supersonic  transport? 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  In  answer  to 
that  question,  I  assert  that  I  know  of  no 
such  organization,  and  I  am  certain  that 
there  is  none. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  recent  poll  con- 
ducted by  Representative  Hbnsy  Riots 
of  Wisconsin  of  the  newly  elected,  in- 
coming Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives indicates  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  those  newly  elected  Rep- 
resentatives— and  by  overwhelming  i 
mean  something  like  6  to  1 — are  opposed 
to  the  supersonic  transport,  whereas  the 
Representatives  they  defeated  are,  by 
and  large,  in  favor  of  the  supersonic 
transport. 

I  admit  that  this  is  not  decisive,  but 
would  it  not  be  at  least  some  indication 
that  the  people  who  elected  them  had 
this  Issue  in  mind,  that  it  was  a  real 
issue,  and  that  the  people,  by  their  voiea, 
indicated  their  real  opposition  to  the 
supersonic  transport? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me 
that  Is  very  significant.  Indeed,  because 
those  men  who  were  campaigning  before 
their  constituents,  and  meeting  with  peo- 
ple in  their  districts  regularly,  and  who 
succeeded  In  being  elected,  were  in  a  po- 
sition to  understand  and  did  understand 
the  rtews  of  their  constituents,  or  else 
they  would  not.  In  my  opinon.  have  been 
elected.  While  we  have  been  here  in 
Washington  working,  they  have  been  In 
a  position  to  know  better  than  anyone 
else  the  views  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
people.  I  say  it  is  significant  indeed  that 
almost  every  one  of  them  who  was  suc- 
cessful in  the  election  expressed  opposi- 
tion to  the  SST. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Has  the  Senator  no- 
ticed that  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try represent  the  establishment,  as  much 
as  there  is  an  establishment  in  this  coim- 
try:  they  represent  vested  interests,  cften 
conservative  forces,  they  are  not  known 
for  opposition  to  industry.  Does  it  not 
seem  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  newspapers  have  indicated  by  their 
editorials — and  I  have  a  large  number  of 
editorials  which  I  am  prepared  to  put 
into  the  record  at  a  later  time — have  In- 
dicated their  strong  opposition  to  the 
SST?  There  may  lie  a  few  newspapers 
that  are  for  it;  I  am  not  aware  of  more 
than  one  or  two  that  are,  and  I  am  awaie 
of  literally  scores  that  are  emphatically 
against  It. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  believe  the 
statement  the  Senator  has  made  is  abso- 
lutely true  and  correct.  I  know  of  no 
newspaper  in  my  State  of  Ohio  that  has 
urged  otherwise.  I  read  the  editorials 
from  the  leading  newspapers,  and  I  know 
of  no  newspaper  in  my  State  that  has 
advocated  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  it  not  seem  to 
follow  from  this  colloquy  that  virtually 
all  of  those  groups  that  have  looked  into 
the  SST— and  we  did  not  mention  the 
scientists,  as  well  as  the  environmental- 
ists— and  certainly  the  general  public, 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  had  any  op- 
portunity to  express  their  position,  either 
in  elections  or  by  i-espondlng  to  inquiries 
by  Members  of  Congress — that  the  pub- 
lic by  and  large  Is  against  the  SST; 
and  does  it  not  seem  logical  that  they 
should  be.  inasmuch  as  tlielr  taxes  will 
pay  for  the  enormous  amount  we  are  ap- 
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oropriatlng,  and  they,  to  the  extent  mat 
pollution  develops  from  the  SST,  wnuld 
have  to  suffer  the  adverse  consequences 
of  noise,  possible  Increased  radiation,  and 
some  of  the  other  hazards  which  environ- 
mentalists and  scientists  have  warned  us 
might  be  the  consequences  of  a  very  sub- 
stantial fleet  of  supersonic  transports? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  What  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  Is  absolutely  true;  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  must  give  heed  to  the 
will  and  the  wishes  of  the  people,  who 
ha\  e  expressed  their  opposition  so  clearly 
to  the  SST,  because  they  are  the  ones 
who  will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing the  tremendous  cost  of  this  boon- 
doggle. 

We  should  stop,  look,  and  listen,  and 
pay  heed  to  their  views  and  their  wishes 
on  this  matter,  because  they  ore  knowl- 
edgeable on  this  subject,  and  the  news- 
papers that  they  read  regiilarly  have 
echoed  their  views  In  their  editorials, 
some  ot  which  I  have  just  read  into  the 
record. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
thi.'i  year  there  was  one  vote,  and  only 
one  vote,  on  the  merits  of  the  sufwrsonic 
transport  in  the  U.S.  Senate — that  is, 
exclusively  on  that  issue? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  U  it  not  also  true 
that  on  that  one  vote  the  Senate  voted 
52  to  41  against  the  SST?  And  Is  It  not 
further  true  that  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  closest  they  could  come 
to  a  vote  on  the  SST  was  a  vote,  in  the 
first  place,  to  instruct  the  conferees  In 
advance  of  the  conference — which  was 
obviously  resisted  by  many  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  some  of 
whom  might  not  hove  been  in  favor  of 
the  SST,  but  felt  that  It  would  be  in- 
sulting to  the  members  of  the  conference 
to  be  instructed— and,  second,  that  their 
only  other  vote  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port was  on  their  chance  to  instruct  the 
conferees  after  the  conference  report 
had  come  back  to  the  House,  at  which 
time  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  well  as  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  were  anxious  to  get  home, 
anxious  not  to  delay  it,  and  if  they  had 
returned  the  conference  report  to  the 
conferees,  many  of  them  would  have  felt 
that  It  would  have  prevented  them  from 
getting  on  to  other  business  or  from  ad- 
journing and  ending  the  session. 

Under  these  circumstances,  will  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  agree  that  that  vote 
could  not  be  considered  a  fair  end  clear 
vote  up  and  down  on  the  supersonic 
transport,  and  that  the  fact  that  It  was 
as  close  as  It  was — as  I  recall,  it  was  205 
to  185  In  favor  of  the  SST— indicates 
that  there  may  well  be  even  now  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  the  House  who. 
If  they  had  a  chance  to  vote  up  and  down 
on  the  SST,  would  vote  "no"? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  What  the  Sena- 
tor has  said  regarding  the  action  of  the 
other  body  is.  according  to  my  under- 
standing, precisely  correct.  They  are  no 
doubt  more  fully  Informed  now  than 
they  were  then,  and  it  was  not  a  direct 
vote.  But  in  the  Senate,  where  this  mat- 
ter has  been  carefully  studied  and  de- 
bated, a  clear-cut  decision  was  made  by 
a  vote  of  52  to  41.  Only  41  of  100  Sena- 
tors supported  the  SST  In  the  vote  we 


had  here.  I  think  that  if  the  vote  were 
repeated  today,  it  would  t>e  fewer. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  only  vote 
that  has  been  held  on  the  SST  directly 
this  year  was  adverse  by  a  decisive  mar- 
gin. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  That  is  abso- 
lutely true.  The  only  up  and  down  vote. 
OS  we  term  it.  was  cast  in  the  Sene.te, 
and  it  was  against  the  SST . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  conference  re- 
port contains  many  things.  Many  Sen- 
ators, of  course,  favor  providing  an  in- 
crease in  funds  for  air  safety.  We  have 
money  for  the  highways.  We  have  money 
for  many  other  atKolutely  vital  trans- 
portation needs. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Ohio  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that. 
under  these  circumstances,  to  call  upon 
Senators  to  vote  against  the  conference 
report,  since  they  have  already  registered 
their  oppo.«itlon  to  the  SST,  should  not 
be  considered  a  fair  vote  en  tlie  SST, 
and  that  for  those  of  us  who  are  strongly 
opposed,  it  would  mean,  in  effect,  that  we 
would  be  giving  away  the  whole  show  If 
this  comes  to  a  vote? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Of  comse  the 
Senate  has  clearly  expressed  its  views  on 
the  expenditure  of  S290  million.  It  seems 
to  me  that  to  come  in  now  with  a  con- 
ference report  asking  somewhat  less  than 
that.  (210  million,  would  be  tmthlnkable. 
We  should  not  yield  to  that.  Tnat  would 
be  the  camp's  nose  tmder  the  tent,  and 
then  more  millioiis  of  dollars  would  fol- 
low that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  what  the  colloquy 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  has  established  is 
tliat,  to  the  extent  that  we  can  get  any 
record  of  it,  there  seems  to  be  strons 
public  opposition  to  the  SST.  No  evi- 
dence has  been  submitted  that  there  Is 
public  support  for  the  supersonic  trans- 
port. 

The  Senate.  In  the  only  vote  conducted 
In  either  House  of  Congress  this  year, 
directly  on  the  SST  has  voted  emphatic- 
ally against  it.  Yet.  because  of  a  par- 
liamentary situation  in  which  the  SST 
has  now  been  encompassed  by  cotiferees 
who  were  appointed  in  violation  of  the 
Senate  rules,  in  the  transportation  we 
are  now  confronted  with  a  ^tuatlon  that 
we  either  vote  against  providing  funds 
for  all  our  transportation  needs  or  we 
vote  in  favor  of  providing  a  continuation 
of  the  supersonic  transport;  and  if  that 
continues,  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer will  be  $160  mUlion  more  than 
it  would  have  been  if  the  SST  had  gone 
through  with  t290  million. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  agree  fully  with 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Our  con- 
stituents have  spoken  out.  Our  colleagues 
in  the  Senate,  by  a  loud  and  clear  vote — 
a  margin  of  S2  to  41 — have  expressed 
their  views.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  It 
would  be  an  abominable  and  an  unthink- 
able blunder  were  we  to  accept  this  con- 
ference report,  putting  In  the  $210  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield.  I  was 
about  to  yield  the  floor. 


Mr.   MAGNUSON.   We  h«TC  only   3 

minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  served  in  Congress  a  long  time. 
He  and  I  started  out  many,  many  years 
ago.  I  am  sorry  to  see  him  leave. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  hoping  that 
he  could  have  returned  home  for  Christ- 
mas much  earlier  than  this,  and  if  It  had 
not  been  for  certain  parliamentary  moves 
here,  he  would  have  been. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  We  all  wanted 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  the  Senator 
knows — he  has  been  on  many  confer- 
ences, as  I  have — that  a  conference  Is 
appointed  Uterally  for  what  it  means. 
It  is  to  get  the  two  Houses  together,  not 
to  have  one  Rouse  take  an  adamant  posi- 
tion on  one  thing  as  against  another,  be- 
cause then  we  would  never  have  a  piece 
of  legislation  get  to  the  floor. 

The  SST  happens  to  be  3  percent  of 
the  total  of  this  bUl.  I  get  the  impres- 
sion from  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that,  therefore,  the  conferees  should  be 
people  who  are  interested  in  that  3  per- 
cent. My  Idea  of  a  conference  over  the 
years — and  I  think  they  have  been  pretty 
good — was  that  people  are  appointed 
who  are  familiar  with  the  whole  bill,  on 
both  sides. 

I  had  some  people  In  conference — the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and  I — who 
disagreed  with  us  completely  on  rapid 
transit.  But  they  were  for  the  SST, 
against  somebody  on  the  House  side  who 
might  have  been  against  it — against 
rapid  transit,  too. 

This  is  a  big  bill.  Conferences  are  not 
supposed  to  consist  of  conferees  ap- 
pointed on  one  Issue  that  involves  3  per- 
cent ot  the  bill.  That  is  part  of  it. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  suggests 
that  this  Is  the  biggest — well,  it  has  been 
made  pretty  big  by  many  people  who  do 
not  understand  It  very  well.  But  that  Is 
neither  here  nor  there.  It  has  been 
warped  way  out  of  shape.  It  is  one-eighth 
of  1  percent  of  the  national  budget. 

'When  we  talk  about  priorities,  the  big 
argument  in  conference  on  rapid  transit 
was  between  $864  million  as  against 
$220  million  which  the  House  put  in. 
That  is  pretty  Important,  too,  and  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  others 
fought  for  that.  There  was  disagreement. 
That  did  not  mean  that  someone  was 
for  the  SST  or  against  it  on  that.  We 
have  more  than  $700  million  for  air  con- 
trollers in  there.  There  was  some  argu- 
ment about  that.  That  is  wages  and 
everything. 

So  it  is  a  big  bUl.  I  did  not  think  the 
Senator  was  sujjeesting  that  we  were  go- 
ing to  appoint  conferees  on  a  big  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  bill  solely  on  the 
basis  of  whether  they  are  for  or  against 
the  SST.  We  would  never  get  anything 
done  if  we  did  that  around  here.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  been  on  many 
conferences:  he  and  I  have  fought  to- 
gether on  many  conferences. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  GeneraUy  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  On  many  things. 
But  we  had  to  give  a  little  here  and  there 
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In  order  to  get  something  else  done,  and 
the  viewpoint*  are  all  different. 

This  was  not  a  conference  on  the  SST. 
This  was  a  conference  on  the  biggest  De- 
partment of  Transportation  bill  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  history  of  the  Congress. 

As  for  rapid  transit  in  the  Senator 
from  Illinois'  town,  who  fights  for  that? 
That  is  part  of  transportation.  That  was 
part  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MAGNDSON.  I  have  only  2  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  WiU  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me  for  1  minute?  He  will  be 
all  through  then. 

But  let  us  not  get  the  Idea  that  con- 
ferees are  going  to  be  appointed  here 
solely  because  somebody  is  for  or  against 
something  in  one  part  of  the  bUl.  We 
would  not  have  enough  years  to  have  ses- 
sions of  Congress  if  we  did  that.  We 
would  never  accomplish  anything. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  dls- 
tlngrutshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wUl 
be  very  brief. 

Mr.  MAGNXTSON.  The  Senator's  time 
is  up. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  typical  of  the  way  the  SST  forces 
have  operated. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tbe  hour  Is  3 
o'clock. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Among  other  things, 
the  SST  forces  have  contrived  and  ar- 
ranged a  situation  in  which  tomorrow 
we  have  an  hour  debate,  which  wlU  be 
controlled  on  the  one  hand  by  Senator 
Bible  and  on  the  other  hand  by  Sen- 
ator Scott.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BisLEi  is  the  Senator  managing 
the  bill.  There  is  no  fairer  Senator  but 
he  is  all  out  for  the  SST.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  Is  the 
Senator  who  filed  the  cloture  motion. 
Where  does  that  leave  us?  Every  step 
along  the  way  the  cards  have  been 
stacked  against  us.  They  stacked  the 
conferees.  It  is  no  secret  that  the  real 
controversy  in  the  transportation  appro- 
priation bill  Is  the  SST.  Sure,  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  on  mass  tran- 
sit and  differences  of  opinion  on  other 
matters,  but  the  controversial  issue  that 
really  divides  the  country  and  the  Sen- 
ate, on  which  there  was  so  much  de- 
bate, is  the  SST.  There  Is  no  secret  about 
that.  There  is  no  secret  that  the  conferees 
were  appointed  who  would  vote  for  the 
SST.  which  is  a  direct  and  express  vio- 
lation of  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
from  my  angle  here  at  my  desk  the  clock 
indicates  a  half  a  minute  until  3  pjn. 
now,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
liave  a  moment  Just  to  answer  the  (dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington  as 
he  pointed  at  me  directly  and  said,  "How 
about  mass  transit?"  let  me  tell  the  Sen- 
ate what  happened.  Included  in  the  hous- 
ing authorization  bill  were  two  amend- 


ments unanimously  agreed  to  by  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
mass  transit.  One  was  for  $7S  million  to 
take  care  of  failing  mass  transportation 
systems  that  are  going  out  of  business 
all  over  the  country.  The  second  was  for 
$75  million  to  take  care  of  mass  transit 
systems  that  have  incurred  bonded  in- 
debtedness to  modernize  and  yet  that 
cannot  meet  their  obligations. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  an  authori- 
zation. 

Mr.  PERCY.  That  is  correct.  And  we 
lost  every  single  solitary  penny  in  con- 
ference. Why?  Because  apparently  we 
do  not  have  the  money  for  mass  transit 
sjrstems  that  serve  tens  of  millions  of  low- 
income  people.  The  Senator  asked.  "How 
about  mass  transit?"  The  city  of  Chicago 
will  lose  $25  to  $30  million  in  its  mass 
transit  operations  this  year.  It  will  have 
an  accumulated  debt  of  $60  million.  In 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees 
conference  yesterday  they  apparently 
said  they  did  not  have  one  penny,  not 
one  penny,  to  take  care  of  low-income 
people  so  that  they  can  get  to  work,  peo- 
ple who  have  to  get  to  work  on  public 
transportation,  many  of  whom  do  not 
have  cars.  What  is  the  matter  with  the 
priorities  we  have  in  this  country  today 
that  puts  an  SST  ahead  of  mass  transit 
in  priority  for  funds? 

Mr.  PA.STORE.  Mr.  President,  may  v;e 
have  order  in  the  Senate? 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  the  floor,  do  I  not?  I  have  the  fltxir 
until  the  majority  leader  rules  other- 
wise? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distlngrilshed  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE31  (Mr.  Fah- 
KiH).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MAHsnzLD) . 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader.  My  name  was  used 
here  a  moment  ago  in  the  matter  of  time 
control.  In  the  matter  of  30  minutes  of 
time  to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
I  do  not  control  the  other  30  minutes.  I 
assure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  PROxmiiE),  as  I  have 
throughout,  that  he  will  get  his  fair  share 
of  the  hour,  that  it  usually  works  out, 
and  always  has,  all  along.  We  are  going 
to  try  to  be  fair.  We  have  always  been 
fair.  We  have  given  them  five  times  as 
much  time  as  we  have  had  In  the  past 
few  days.  We  will  see  that  they  get  fair 
treatment  on  tomorrow. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  that  observation 
because  it  seemed  to  me  he  was  saying 
he  was  being  unfairly  treated.  I  never 
treated  anyone  unfairly  in  my  life. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  is  correct. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 


ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1443,  H.R.  17SS0,  under  the  agree- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  followi: 
H.R.  17660,  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  InoreaBea  In  benefltj,  to  Im- 
prove computation  methoda,  and  to  mat 
tbe  earnings  base  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
Tlvore,  and  dlsabUlty  Iiuurance  system,  to 
make  Improvements  In  the  medlcoro,  medic- 
aid, and  maternal  and  child  health  pro- 
grama  with  empbaals  upon  Improvements  In 
the  operating  effecUveneee  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Without  Objection,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lone)  is 
now  recognized. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not 
informed  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
what  I  am  about  to  say,  but  I  had  In- 
formed the  Senator  from  Georgia  and  I 
had  mentioned  the  matter  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island ;  namely,  that  I 
intend  to  move  to  table  the  pending 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment when  the  bill  Is  laid  before  the 
Senate. 

Having  made  that  explanation,  Mr. 
President,  I  now  move  that  the  pending 
amendment 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  only  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  ask  the  Senator  this 
question.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Mem- 
bers have  not  been  notlfled,  and  I  know 
of  at  least  one  Member  who  is  on  his 
way  here,  having  heard  the  rumor.  Does 
not  the  Senator  feel  some  little  time,  say, 
30  minutes,  or  a  small  amount  of  time, 
should  be  granted  Members  who  are 
within  reach  but  carmot  get  here 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  be  willing,  if  I 
could  obtain  unanimous  consent  to  do  so. 
without  prejudice  to  myself  or  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor,  to  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  In  order  that 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, we  have  debated  this  long  enough. 
Let  us  face  the  issue.  I  would  regret  if  it 
were  tabled.  As  I  said  earlier,  I  did  not 
support  putting  this  provision  in,  but 
the  Senate  should  stand  up  and  vote  on 
this  trade  proposal  and  1  would  hope  they 
would  not  table  it  now.  We  could  call 
the  roll  immediately  and  vote  on  It  now. 

On  a  direct  vote  I  will  vote  against 
the  measure. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  After 
that,  they  can  offer  the  family  assistance 
plan  which  I  object  to,  as  Senators 
know,  and  we  can  go  to  a  roUcall  on 
that  in  a  short  time.  Let  us  do  our  busi- 
ness and  go  home.  But  if  we  are  going 
to  have  to  vote  on  this,  let  us  not  hide 
behind  a  tabling  motion — and  I  say 
that  with  all  due  respect  to  the  opinions 
of  all.  Let  us  face  up  to  it  like  men.  This 
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18  a  comimtiee  amendment.  Let  us  vote 
for  it  on  its  merits,  up  or  down.  I  would 
be  willing  to  call  the  roll  right  now  to 
save  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

M".  LONG.  If  Senators  want  to  have 
some  additional  time,  that  is  all  right, 
but  the  motion  is  going  to  be  made,  and 
I  will  ask  it  in  a  moment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
suggest  the  at>set>ce  of  a  quorum  with- 
out prejudicing  the  rights  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  to  the  floor,  I  do  not 
want  to  lose  the  floor  as  it  might  deny 
me  my  right  to  make  my  motion. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  vield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  F*«- 
i«i«) .  The  Senator  from  Louisiana  could 
make  his  motion  to  table  and  still  call 
for  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  the  Senator  wish  me 
to  yield  to  him  for  a  question  or  a  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  prior  to  making 
the  motion. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  My  question  Is  this: 
The  Senator  Is  aware,  I  assume,  that  the 
amendment  which  he  seeks  to  table  was 
only  offered  yesterday  afternoon,  and 
that  at  this  point  those  who  oppose  the 
legislation  have  not  had  1  minute  to  dis- 
cuss the  merits  of  this  revolutionary 
change  In  trade  legislation.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  think,  in  light 
of  the  fact  that  one  side  of  this  major 
Issue  has  not  been  heard,  that  it  might 
make  the  making  of  this  motion  some- 
what premature? 

Mr.  LONG.  What  the  Senator  .says,  of 
course,  has  great  logic.  When  I  first  came 
to  the  Senate.  I  liked  to  think,  on  mat- 
ters of  this  sort,  that  an  eloquent  speech 
could  change  the  vote.  But  this  measure 
has  been  voted  on  a  number  of  times,  so 
I  do  not  believe  the  most  eloquent  speech 
ever  made  In  the  history  of  this  body 
would  change  a  single  vote.  Thus,  this 
Senator  feels  that  this  matter  should  be 
voted  on.  and  II  we  could  have  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  vote  at  some  particular 
moment.  I  would  be  willing  to  consider 
a  unanimous-consent  request,  but  we 
cannot  even  get  consent  to  accept  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc,  which  Is 
customary.  So  we  must  proceed  the  best 
way  we  can. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  consider  a  half  hour  on 
agreed  time,  to  take  a  vote  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  half  hour  on  the  merits  of 
this  particular  amendment  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware?  We  could 
have  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  for 
one-half  hour,  with  IS  minutes  to  a  side, 
to  discuss  this  matter  Just  as  a  recapitu- 
lation, because  it  has  been  talked  to 
death,  and  then  we  would  have  a  vote  on 
the  merits.  What  is  wrong  with  that? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well.  Mr.  President,  if  I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Then  the  American 
people  would  know — If  I  may  conclude 


my  question  please — exactly  how  the 
Senate  feels  about  the  textile  industry. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  might  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  without  prejudice 
to  my  rights  to  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

UNANIMOUa-CONSKNT    SZ40K9T 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  be  1  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  proponents 
of  the  Williams  amendment  and  the  op- 
ponents of  the  Williams  amendment,  the 
time  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  or  the  Senator  from  Delaware  If 
he  desires 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  can  do  that. 

Mr.  LONG  In  favor  of  the  amendment, 
and  the  time  In  opposition  to  \x  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  New  York; 
and  at  the  conclusion  of  that  1  hour  we 
will  vote  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  will  sup- 
port the  motion  to  table  the  amendment 
of  the  senior  Senator  from  Delaware  be- 
cause I  believe  it  discriminates  against 
other  American  Industries  facing  similar 
economic  hardships  tis  a  resiUt  of  Import 
policies  and  increased  competition  from 
abroad. 

The  textile  and  shoe  industries  are 
being  seriously  hurt  by  Imports,  and 
while  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, we  must  remember  there  are  other 
American  Industries  and  American  work- 
ing men  and  women  suffering  flnanclal 
hardships.  I,  therefore,  Iwlieve  we  should 
act  on  their  behalf  also. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amendment 
and  the  adoption  of  such  trade  legisla- 
tion as  will  fairly  protect  all  industries 
which  are  being  injured  by  foreign  com- 
petition. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  now  move 
that  the  pending  amendment  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
table 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  asked  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loho)  to 
table  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  called  the  roll: 
and  the  following  Senators  an-swercd  to 
their  names'. 
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CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  atisence  of  a  quorum. 


Aiken 

Oore 

Murphy 

Allen 

O ravel 

Muakle 

Allott 

Orlffin 

NelKon 

Baker 

Oumey 

Pack  wood 

B«;b 

Hansen 

Pastore 

Bellmon 

HarrlB 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Hart 

PeU 

Bible 

Hartke 

Percy 

BoKga 

HoUand 

Prouty 

Brooke 

Hollini:! 

Prounlre 

Burdltik 

Hruska 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hughes 

RlblcoO 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Inouye 

Saxbe 

Cannon 

Jackeon 

Schwelker 

Case 

Javlts 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Smith 

Cook 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bparkman 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

8pong 

Cotton 

Long 

Stennls 

Crannon 

MagnuBon 

8tev«w 

Curtis 

stevenMn 

Dole 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Eagleton 

McCleUan 

Talmadva 

Eastland 

McOovem 

Thurmond 

Ellender 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Ervln 

Mb  teal  f 

WUllama.NJ. 

Ponoln 

MUlcr 

WlUtams,  Del. 

Pons 

Mo  n  dale 

TarbonniBb 

Pulbnsht 

MonCoya 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

Ooldwsier 

Moss 

Toung.  Ohio 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Auber- 
SON 1 ,  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  (Mr. 
DoDDi,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McOee>  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  RtniSELL)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  <Mr.  Tydihce)  Is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  GoodelD, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  '  Mr.  Hat- 
field i  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  i  Mr.  DOM- 
INICK)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota <Mr.  MnNDTi  are  absent  because  of 
illness. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  iMr.  M»- 
THiAS)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  'Mr.  Wn- 
LUMS).  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MURPHY  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative! .  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Hatfield!,  if  he  were  present 
and  voting  he  would  vote  'aye."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote  I  would  vote  "nay. "  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anon- 
soN) ,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DoDD),  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
McGee)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Rdsselii  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydihcsi  is  absent 
on  official  business. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Goodelli, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hai- 
riELD)  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doh- 
oiicK),    and   the   Senator   from   South 
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Dakota  (Mr.  Mdhdt)  are  absent  because 
of  iUiiess. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
BilATHUs)  is  detained  on  official  business. 

II  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  iMr.  Coodell)  would 
vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattisld)  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dohinicx)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31, 
nays  S8,  as  follows : 

(No.  437  Leg.] 
TEAS— 31 


PeU 

Prouty 

Proimlre 

Randolph 

Sell  welder 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

StennU 


Symington 
Talmmdg* 
Thurmond 
Tower 

WUlUmi.  N.J. 
Williams,  Del. 
Toung,  N.  D«k. 


AUien 

B«Umon 

Bmnett 

Bunllct 

Cooper 

Cianeton 

FoDg 

Pulbrtght 

Gravel 

Orlffln 

Harris 


AUen 

Allott 

Bauer 

Barb 

Bible 

Boggs 

Bnmfce 

Bynl.Ta 

Byld.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Case 


Hart 

Hughes 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Kennedy 

Long 

Mansfield 

McOorem 

Miller 

Mondale 

KAYS— 68 
Church 
<%ok 
Cotton 

<3Urtl3 

Dole 

Eagle  ton 

Eastland 

EUender 

Errln 

Fannin 

Ooldwater 


Packwood 

Percy 

RlblcoS 

Saibe 

Scott 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Yarborougb 

TouDg,  Ohio 


Gore 

Oumey 

Hansen 

Hartke 

BOUsud 

Holllngs 

Hrtiska 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Magnuaon 

McCarthy 


McGlellan 
Mclntyre 
MetcaU 
Montoya 
Moss 
Muskle 
Nelson 
Pastore 
Pearson 

PRESENT   AND   GIVINO   A   LIVE   PAIR    AS 
PREVIODSLT  RECORDED— 1 
Murphy,  against. 

NOT  VOnNO — 10 
Anderson  Hatfield  Russell 

Dodd  Mathias  Tydlngs 

Domlnlck  McOee 

OoodeU  Mundt 

Mr.  LoNC's  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  amendment  (No.  1158)  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SCOTT  and  Mr.  LONQ  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennyslvania. 

Mr.  MANSFTKT.n.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Might  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastokz)  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor? 
'  Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was   rejected. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield  to 
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the  distinguished  majority  leader,  if  i 
may  do  so  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor.        

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chamber  is  getting  a  little  crowded,  and 
I  would  hope  that  there  would  be  a  little 
clearing  out  of  the  Chamber  so  that 
Senators  can  find  their  way  around.  I 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  attaches  sitting 
on  the  floor  in  this  Chamber.  I  would 
suggest  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  make  sure  that  those  who 
have  no  business  here  go;  the  rest  can 
stay.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  Is  in- 
structed to  follow  the  order  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  the 
clerk  read  it.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

At  the  bottom  of  page  6,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing; "at  the  end  of  the  table  proposed  to 
b«  stricken  out." 

At  the  bottom  of  p«ge  6,  Insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

"There  shall  be  added  to  the  primary  Insur- 
ance amount  of  each  Individual  and  the 
maximum  amount  of  benefits  payable  on  the 
basis  of  his  wages  and  self-employment  la- 
come,  computed  as  provided  above,  amounts 
equal  to  those  necessary  to  Increase  such 
primary  Insurance  amount  and  maximum 
amount,  respectively,  to  the  amounts  which 
would  result  from  use  of  the  following  table 
instead  of  the  preceding  table : 


"TABtE  FOR  DETERMmiNG  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 


(Prbnary  iaunnce 
beiwfil  under  1939 
act  as  modiRad) 


II  an  indtvlduars 
p<iniaf>  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
iubsec  (d))  is— 

But  not 

niore 

«l  lesd—  nan— 


II 

(Primary 

irtsuraiKe 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  his 

primary 

insurance 

amount 

(as  deter. 

mined 

under 


tAverate 

montmy  wsKe) 


Or  his  average 
monthly  wage  (as 
daletmined  under 
sulisoc  (b))  IS— 


(C))  1! 


But  not 
more 


(Primary 
inw  ranee 
anKHjflt) 


The  amount 
referred  to 
in  Itie 
preceding 
paragraphs 
ot  this 
subsection 


(Maximum 

family 

benefits) 


And  the 
maaimum 
amount  of 
benefits 
payable  (as 
provided  in 
sec.  203(a)) 
on  the  basis 
ot  his  wages 
and  self- 
employment 
income 


S25  95 
il.il 
!8.0I 
2S69 

n.K 
29.  la 
30.;) 

30-93 
31.37 
32.01 
32.61 
33.21 
33.89 
34.  M 
35.01 
3S.»1 
36.41 
37.09 
37.61 
3<.21 
39.13 
39.69 
40.34 
41.13 
41.77 
42.  tS 
43.21 
43.77 
44.45 
44.  t9 


126.94 

27.46 
28.00 
28.5) 
29.25 
29.68 
3a  36 
K.92 
31.36 
32.00 
32.60 
33.20 
33.88 
34.50 
35.00 
3S.80 
36.40 
37.08 
37.60 
38.20 
39.12 
39.68 
40.33 
41.12 
41  76 
42.44 
43.20 
43.76 
44.44 
44.88 
45.60 


S90.60  . 
or  less 
91.90 
93.30 
94.70 
96. 2D 
97.50 
98.80 
1*).  30 
101.70 
103.00 
104.  SO 
11)5.80 
107. 20 
108.60 
110. 00 
111.40 
112.70 
114.20 
115.60 
116.90 
118.40 
119.80 
121.00 
122.50 
123.90 
125  30 
126.70 
128.20 
129.50 
13a  80 
132.30 


J114 
119 
123 
128 
133 
137 
142 
147 
151 
156 
161 


179 
184 
189 
194 
198 
203 
208 
212 
217 
222 
226 
231 
236 
240 
245 
2S0 


118 
122 
127 
132 
136 
141 
146 
ISO 
155 
160 
164 
169 
174 
178 
183 
188 
193 
197 
202 
207 
211 
216 
221 
225 
230 
235 
239 
244 
249 
253 


(loaoo 

101. 10 
102.70 
104.20 
105.90 
107.30 
106.70 
11040 
111.90 
113.30 
115.00 
116.40 
118.00 
119.  SO 
121.00 
122.60 
124.00 
125,70 
127.20 
128.60 
130.30 
131.80 
133.10 
134.80 
136.30 
137.90 
139.40 
141.10 
142.  SO 
143.90 
145.60 


SI  SO.  00 

151.70 
154.10 
156.30 
158.90 
161.00 
163.10 
165.60 
167.90 
170  00 
172.50 
174.60 
177.00 
179.30 
181. 50 
183.90 
186.00 
188.60 
190.80 
192.90 
195.50 
197. 70 
199.70 
202.20 
204.50 
206.90 
209.10 
211.70 
214.80 
219.20 
222.70 


(Primary  insurance 
benefit  under  1939 
act,  as  modified) 


If  an  individual's 
primary  insurance 
benefit  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec.  (d))  is— 


But  not 

mora 

than— 


II 

(Primary 

insurance 

amount 

under 

1967  act) 


Or  bis 

primary 

insurance 

amount 

(as  detef- 

mined 

under 

subsec. 

(c))  is- 


(Average 

monttily  wage) 


Or  his  avenge 
monthly  wage  (as 
determined  under 
subsec.  (b))  is— 


(Primary 
Insurance 
amount) 


The  amount 
referred  to 
in  the 
preceding 
paragraphs 
of  Wis 
subsection 
shall  be- 


Andthe 

maximum 

amount  of 

benefits 

payable  (as 

provided  in 

sac.  203(a)) 

on  the  basis 

ot  his  wages 

andsall- 

amploymant 


S133. 70 
134.90 
136.40 
137.80 
139.20 
140  60 
142.00 
143.50 
144.  70 
146.20 
147.60 
148.90 
150.40 
151.70 
153.00 
154.50 
155.90 
157.40 
158.60 
160.00 
161.50 
162.80 
164.30 
165.60 
166.90 
168.40 
169.80 
171.30 
172.50 
17J.90 
17S.40 
176.70 


(254 
259 
264 
268 
273 
278 
282 
287 
292 
296 
301 
306 
310 
315 
320 
324 
329 
334 
338 
343 
348 
352 
357 
362 
366 
371 
376 
380 
385 
390 


t2S8 
263 
267 
272 
277 
281 
286 
291 
2S5 
300 
305 
309 
314 
319 
323 
328 
333 
337 
342 
347 
3S1 
3S6 
361 
365 
370 
375 
37S 
384 
389 
393 


8147. 10 
148.40 
150.10 
151.60 
153. 20 
154.70 
156.20 
157.90 
159.20 
160.90 
162.40 
163.80 
165.50 
166.90 
168.30 
170  00 
171.50 
173.20 
174.50 
176.00 
177.70 
179.10 
180.80 
182.20 
183.60 
185.30 
186.80 
188.50 
189.80 
191.30 
193.00 
194.40 


1227.10 
231.50 
23500 
239.40 
243.80 
247.30 
251.70 
2S6.10 
259.60 
264.00 
268.40 
272.00 
276.40 
280.80 
284.30 
288.00 
293.10 
296.60 
301.00 
305.40 
308.90 
313.30 
317.70 
321.20 
32560 
330.00 
333.60 
338.00 
342.40 
34590 
3S0.30 
S54.70 
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"1 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

"1 

II 

III 

IV 

v 

(Primary 

(Primary 

insurance 

insurance 

(Primary  ii;sui;an« 
banefit  under  1939 
Kt  as  modified) 

(Maiimum 

(Primary  insurance 

amount 

(Primary 

(Maiimuffl 

under 

(Average 

insurance 

family 

beoef.t  under  1939 

under 

(Average 

insurance 

family 

1967  act) 

monthly  wage) 

amount) 

benefits) 

And  the 

act.  as  modified) 

1967  act) 

monthly  wage) 

amouflO 

beneliu) 

And  the 

maiimum 

amount  ot 

amount  of 

benefits 

benelils 

II  an  individual's 
primary  insuiance 
(enafil  (as  deter- 
mined under 
subsec  (d»  is— 

Or  his 

payable  (as 

If  an  individual's 

Or  his 

payablo(as 

primary 

Or  his  average 

The  amount 

provided  in 

primary  insurance 
Benefit  (as  deter- 

primary 

Oi 

his  average 

The  amount 

providod  in 

insurance 

monthly 

wage  (as 
ned  under 

referred  to 

sec,  203(1)) 

insurance 

monthly  wage  (as 
determined  under 

releried  to 

sec  203(a)) 

determi 

in  the 

on  the  basis 

mined  under 

amount 

in  the 

on  the  basis 

(as  deter. 

subsec  (b))  is— 

ot  his  wages 

lubaac  (d))  is- 

(as  detst- 

subsec  (W)  is- 

preceding 

of  his  wages 

mined 

paragraphs 

and  self- 



paragraphs 

and  salt- 

Butnol 

under 

But  not 

of  this 

employment 

But  not 

under 

But  not 

of  this 

employment 

mora 

subsec 

more 

subsection 

income 

more 

subsec 

mora 

sul>section 

income 

«t  least-          l*^l^- 

(c))is- 

At  loast- 

than— 

Kiallbe- 

shall  be- 

At  least-          than— 

(0)  Is- 

Atleasl- 

than- 

shall  be- 

shall  be— 

8178.20 

8404 

(407 

(196. 10 

(358.20 

1189.80 

(446 

(>50 

(208.80 

(389.90 

197.40 

408 

412 

197.40 

362.60 

191.20 

451 

454 

210.40 

391.60 

180.70 

413 

417 

198.80 

367.00 

192. 40 

455 

459 

211.70 

393.80 

182.00 

418 

421 

200.20 

370.50 

193. 70 

463 

464 

213. 10 

396.00 

183.40 

422 

426 

201.80 

374.90 

195.00 

465 

468 

214.50 

397.83 

184.60 

427 

431 

203. 10 

379.30 

196.40 

469 

473 

218. 10 

400.00 

185.90 

432 

436 

204.50 

383. 7u 

197.60 

474 

478 

217.40 

402.20 

187. 30 

437 

440 

306.10 

385.50 

193.90 

479 

482 

218  80 

404.00 

188.50 

441 

445 

207.40 

387.70 

200.30 

483 

487 

22040 

406.20 

"TABLE  FOR  DETERMINING  PRIMARY  INSURANCE  AMOUNT  AND  MAXIMUM  FAMILY  BENEFITS 

1 

II 

(Primary 
Insurance 

III 

IV 

V 

"1 

II 

(Prima  ry 
insula  ncs 

III 

IV 

V 

(Primary  insurance 

amount 

(Primary 

(Maximum 

(Primary  insurance 

amount 

(Primary 

(Haaimm. 

benefit  under  1939 

under 

(Average 

insurance 

family 
benefits) 

And  the 

(Avenge 
Wy  wage) 

insurance 

bemMs) 

act  as  modified) 

1967  act) 

monthly  wage) 

amount) 

act,  as  medifiad) 

1967  act) 

moni 

amounO 

AndUie 

maximum 

maximum 

amount  of 

affloun*  el 

benefits 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  House 
language  proposed  to  be  stricken,  and  I 
propose  to  put  Into  effect  a  minor  change 
upward  to  the  effected  changes  by  the 
Senate  committee  In  the  social  security 
charts. 


Mr.  RIBICOPF.  ilr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Scott)  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  amendment. 


The  LcGisLA'nvz  Clerk.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribicoft) 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
to  add  new  language  at  the  out 
thereof 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  tbat  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with.  The 
amendment  at  the  desk  is  the  family 
assistance  plan  which  has  been  at  the 
desk  since  December  9.  with  renumber- 
ing of  sections. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  a  question?  Will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  RTBICOFP.  I  yield  for  a  question, 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand  that 
the  way  the  amendment  is  now  before 
the  Senate.  It  Is  an  amendment  in  the 
second  degree  and  therefore  no  amend- 
ments to  it  are  possible? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  object  to  the  imani- 
mous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  withhold  that  for  a  while? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  we  can  hear  every  word  of 
the  amendment  being  read? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  request?  The  amend- 
ment is  at  the  desk  and  it  is  about  to  be 
read  and  it  Is  the  pending  business. 
Would  the  Senator  consent  to  yielding 
for  a  moment,  and  I  will  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  a  colloquy  with  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  on  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Provided  that  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  Uke  to  ask  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  because 
this  Is  a  matter  of  the  very  greatest  In- 
terest to  aU  Senators  here 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  object  to 
the  request.  The  Senator  cannot  hold 
the  floor  and  farm  it  out.  It  is  all  right 
with  me  to  give  consent,  but  I  do  not 
think  any  Senator  can  hold  the  floor 
while  it  goes  on. 

Mr.  HAI^SEN.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  It  in  order  for  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  to  be  inter- 
rupted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
had  not  started  to  read  the  amendment 
yet. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  can  only 
repeat,  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance,  which  all  Senators  will  want 
to  hear. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  am  sure  they  will. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  that  the  request  for 
dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  and  was  objected  to 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  The  clerk  will 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  majority  leader 
be  recognized  for  2  mmutes  prior  to  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
last  objection.  I  understood  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  not  consent  to  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  LONG.  No.  I  am  only  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  prior  to  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  the  majority 
leader  be  recognized  for  2  minutes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
abjection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  be  in  order.  Will  Senators  take 
seats,  or  at  least  walk  in  silence? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and  I  have 
had  several  meetings  over  the  last  few 
days  discussing  the  situation  In  which 
the  Senate  And*  itself  in  the  declining 
days  of  this  Congress. 

We  are  disturbed  at  the  image  which 
this  body  is  showing  to  the  American 
people,  but  we  are  more  disturbed  at  the 
image  we  are  showing  to  ourselves.  We 
are  facing  a  most  difBcult  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  and  the  Nation — 
and  the  two  are  synonymous — and  we 
think  that  it  is  vital  that  we  have  a  meet- 
ing to  discuss  this  impasse,  and  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  me  to  ask  for  an  executive 
meeting  of  the  Senate  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  vote  on  cloture  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Which  would  take  place 
at  11  o'clock,  on  the  assumption  that  we 
are  convening  at  10  ajn.  tomorrow,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  are  convening 
at  9.  The  first  hour  is  set  aside.  Then  the 
vote  is  to  take  place  at  U  a.m.  with  the 
hour  commencing  at  10  a.m.  under  con- 
trolled time. 

The  purpose  is  that  the  leadership 
wants  to  lay  the  problem  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  seek  its  advice  as  to  what  the 
Senate  wants  done  to  get  out  of  the  Im- 
passe in  which  we  find  ourselves.  We 
will  have  a  list  of  filibusters  now  in  be- 
ing and  of  filibusters  proposed,  and  we 
will  try  to  lay  out  to  our  colleagues  just 
what  the  consequences  will  be  if  we  do 
not  get  together  and  do  what  has  to  be 
done  collectively.  Alone,  the  leaders 
have  no  power — only  that  grace  which 
Senators  give  them. 

We  want  your  advice  and  counsel.  We 
are  not  disturbed  about  the  Image  out- 
side, but  we  are  very  disturbed  about 
the  image  of  the  Senate  to  the  Senate 
itself:  and  we  would  hope,  on  the  basis 
of  your  considering  this  matter  tonight, 
that  when  the  meeting  Is  called  tomor- 
row, we  will  be  able  to  get  together  and 
work  ourselves,  in  some  fashion,  out  of 
the  impasse  in  which  this  body — and  this 
body  alone — finds  itself  at  the  present 
time.  I  think  that  the  Senate  owes  the 
country  no  less. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  permit  me 
to  make  an  observation?  I  simply  want 
to  say  that  I  agree.  Tomorrow  we  can 
meet  with  the  fllibusterers  and  those 
who  would  be  the  busters  of  the  filibust- 
ers, and  see  whether  or  not  it  Is  pos- 
sible tor  the  Senate  to  begin  to  make 
sense  this  late  in  the  day. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  ex- 
pired.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  we  have  1  more 
minute? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island. 


Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  majority 
leader  think  it  would  be  more  expeditious 
that  we  hold  such  an  executive  meeting 
tonight,  before  the  cloture  vote  is  taken? 
I  am  alraid  the  cloture  vote  is  going  to 
stiRen  a  situation  tbat  is  already  too 
stiff :  If  we  could  have  it  before  that  clo- 
ture vote,  maybe  we  could  resolve  some 
differences. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour 
of  7  o'clock  this  evening,  the  Senate  go 
into  a  closed  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1 
wish  to  announce  that  at  the  hour  of 
7  o'clock  tonight.  I  will  make  a  motion 
that  the  Senate  go  into  closed  session. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  a  question. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  MILLER,  May  I  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Any  time  is  all 
right  with  me,  if  we  will  Just  face  up  to 
our  responsibilities  and  get  away  from 
this  charade  we  have  been  going  through. 
The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  wanu  it 
tonight. 

Several  voices.  Five  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  wants  It  some  other  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  I  want  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  a  question. 

Several  voices.  Right  now. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  regular  order.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  has  been  called  for,  and  the 
clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  regular  order  is 
that  the  Senator  from  Montana  has  the 
fioor. 

Mr.  MHiER.  Mr.  President,  did  not 
the  Chair  rule  that  unanimous  consent 
had  been  granted  for  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut a  question? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  the  floor  on  the  sufferance  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and  the 
Senate,  and  I  wish  to  announce  that  at 
the  hour  of  5  o'clock  there  will  be  an  ex- 
ecutive session. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  Is  the  status  of  the 
Williams  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Wil- 
liams amendment  is  a  pending  amend- 
ment. It  Is  a  pending  amendment,  but 
the  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  one  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  take  precedence  over 
that  amendment  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  do  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 
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Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut whether  he  would  consider  making 
a  unanimous-consent  request  that  his 
pending  amendment  be  open  to  amend- 
ments, and  preferably  with  a  time  11m- 
iUtlon. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
explain  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  why 
this  cannot  be  done. 

As  the  Senator  realizes,  yesterday 
when  the  Senator  from  Delaware  made 
his  unanlmoiis-consent  request,  I  was 
quick  to  accede  to  It,  after  discussions 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I  was 
roost  anxious  to  give  every  Member  of 
this  body  an  opportunity  to  flle  amend- 
ments and  vote  on  the  amendments  to 
the  family  assistance  program. 

The  unanimous-consent  request  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  was  objected  to. 
Then  we  found  ourselves  with  the  trade 
amendment.  Now.  If  I  make  this  unani- 
mous-consent request,  the  family  assist- 
ance program  would  then  be  open  to 
any  other  kind  of  amendment,  so  we 
would  be  back  in  the  same  impasse  where 
we  were  before. 

I  was  reluctant  to  be  In  a  position  to 
offer  family  assistance  on  a  take  it-or- 
leave-lt  basis,  but  the  attitude  of  many 
Members  of  this  body  was  such  that 
we  had  no  alternative.  I  have  had  fre- 
quent discussions  with  my  cosponsor,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Benhett)  :  and 
I  have  had  frequent  discu.uions  with 
the  leadership,  and  with  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harkis)  ;  and  we  thought 
we  had  worked  out  a  procedure,  keeping 
in  mind  the  interests  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr,  Hakus)  ;  but  unfortunately  what 
we  tried  to  do  we  were  frustrated  In,  and 
we  now  And  that  under  the  parliamen- 
tary procedures  and  the  rules,  we  have 
no  alternative  but  to  follow  the  proce- 
dure that  we  have  followed,  in  order  to 
trj'  to  bring  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram to  a  vote,  and  that  is  why  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  accede  to  the  Sena- 
tor's request  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  ask 
a  further  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  Senator's  question  has  been 
asked  and  answered,  and  the  clerk  will 
proceed  with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  Is  It  not  in  order  for  the  Chair 
to  entertain  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest concerning  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
rules  that  the  clerk  had  started  to  read 
the  amendment.  He  should  not  have 
been  Interrupted,  and  the  amendment 
will  be  read. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  I  thought  I  heard  the  Chair 
state  that  the  clerk  had  not  begun  read- 
ing the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
never  had  that  op>portunity,  I  might  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  the  reporter  read  back  the  Rzcoiu) 
on  that  point? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  OfB- 
cial  Reporter  may  do  so. 

Mr.  LONG.  Regular  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  reg- 
ular order  having  been  requested,  the 
regular  order  is  that  the  clerk  shall  read 
the  amendment.  So  the  clerk  may  pro- 
ceed to  read  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

strike  out  utle  V  or  tiie  bill  and  InMrt  in 
lieu  Ihtreot  tixt  following: 

SHOBT   TTTLi: 

(I)  The  rollowlog  paragraphs  of  this  sub- 
section wltli  the  foilowlog  table  of  contents 
may  be  cued  as  the  "Family  Assistance  Act 

of  1970". 

TABLE   OF   CONTSNTS 

(II)  Eecabllsbment  of  family  assistance 
plan. 

"PAax  D — FAMU.T   Assistance  Plan 
"Sec.  441.  Appropriations". 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
liave  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  was  the 
request  of  the  Senate  that  the  amend- 
ment be  read.  I  would  hope  the  Mem- 
berr  of  the  Senate  meant  what  they  said 
and  that  they  would  do  the  clerk  the 
courtesy  of  listening  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  the  clerk  start  over 
again? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I  think 
the  clerk  should  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  read  where  he  left  off. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  443.  Cllglbtllty  for  and  amount  of 
family  assistance  benefits. 

"(a)   EllglbUlty. 

"(b)  Amount. 

"(c)  Period  for  determination  of  benefits. 

"(d)  Special  limits  on  gross  Income. 

"(e)  Puerto  Rloo.  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Ouam. 

"Sec.  443.  Income. 

"(a)  Meaning  of  Income. 

"(b)  Exclusions  from  Income. 

"Sec.  444.  Resources. 

"(a)  Exclusions  from  resources. 

"(b)  Dlspoeltton  of  resources. 

"Sec.  446.  Meaning  of  family  and  chUd. 

"(a)  Composition  of  family. 

"(b)  Deflmtlon  of  chUd. 

"(c)  Income  and  resources  of  noncontrlb- 
utlng  Individual. 

"(d)  Recipients  of  aid  to  tbe  aged,  blind, 
and  disabled  ineligible. 

"Sec.  446.  Payments  and  procedures. 

"(a)  Payments  of  benefits. 

"(b)  Overpayments  and  underpayments. 

"(c)  Hearings  and  review. 

"(d)  Procedures;  prohibition  of  assign- 
ments. 

"(e)  Applications  and  furnishings  of  m- 
formatton  by  families. 

"(f)  Furnishing  of  Information  by  other 
agencies. 

"(g)  Application  for  other  benefits  or  p«y- 
ments". 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  suspend. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  please 
take  their  seats.  Conversations  should 
take  place  outside  the  Chamber. 

The  Clerk  will  proceed. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows; 

"Sec.  447.  Registration  and  referral  of 
famUy  members  for  manpower  or  rehabilita- 
tion services,  training,  and  employment. 


"Sec.  448.  Denial  of  benefiu  m  case  of  re- 
ftual  of  manpower  or  rehabilitation  services, 
training,  or  employment. 

"Sec.  44fi.  Transfer  of  funds  for  on-tbe-Job 
training  programs. 

"Past  E — State  Supplembktatxon  or  FAMn.T 
Assistance   BxHErrrs 

'Sec.  451.  Payments  imdet'  titles  IV.  V, 
XVI.  and  XIX  conditioned  on  supplementa- 
tion. 

"Sec.  4A2.  EllglbUlty  for  and  amount  of 
supplementary  payments. 

"Sec.  4S3.  Payments  to  States. 

"Sec  464.  Failure  by  State  to  comply  with 
agreement. 

"Sec.  465.  Deflmtlons. 

"Past  P — ADiUNXsTaATiON 

"Sec.  461.  Agreements  with  States. 

"Sec.  462.  Penalties  for  fraud. 

"Sec.  463.  Report,  evaluation,  research  and 
demonstrations,  and  training  and  tecbmcal 
assistance. 

"Sec.  464.  Obligation  of  deserting  parents. 

"Sec.  465.  Treatment  of  family  assistance 
benefits  as  Income  for  food  stamp  purposes". 

(12)  Manpower  services,  training,  employ- 
ment, and  child  can  programs. 

"Past  C — Manpowes  Sexvices,  TaAnraro,  Em- 

FLOTMXKT,   AND   CHZLO    CaSE    PaoOaAlSB   TOS 

RxcmEKTs  or  FAMn.T  Assistance  BENErrrs 

Oa   St7PPl.EMEirTAaT   PATKXinS 

"Sec.  430.  Purpose. 

"Sec.  431.  Operation  of  manpower  services, 
training,  and  employment  programs. 

"Sec.  432.  Allowances  for  individuals  im* 
dergolng  training. 

"Sec.  433.  ntlUzatlon  of  other  programs. 

"Sec.  434.  Rules  and  regulations. 

"Sec.  436.  Appropriations;  and  non-ftderal 
share. 

"Sec.  436.  ChUd  care. 

"Sec.  437.  Supportive  services. 

"Sec.  433.  Advance  funding. 

"Sec.  439.  Reporu  to  CongT«6s". 

(13)  ConTormlng  amendments  relating  to 
assistance  for  needy  families  with  children. 

(14)  Changes  in  headings. 

(15)  Pretesting  and  evaluation  of  family 
assistance. 

(21)  Orants  to  States  (or  aid  to  tbe  aged, 
blind,  and  disabled. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not 
following  the  clerk.  It  appears  to  me  that 
some  parts  are  being  skipped.  I  think 
this  Is  a  very  important  bill.  Senators 
are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  vote  on 
something  about  which  most  of  them  do 
not  know.  All  they  know  Is  what  they 
have  read  in  the  paper.  I  should  like  to 
observe  that  I  think  it  Is  Important  'what 
we  follow  the  text. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Inform  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  that  in  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
certain  sections  have  been  stricken  out 
in  the  amendment  as  proposed  by  the 
Senator,  and  these  appear  in  the  reading 
by  the  clerk.  If  they  are  not  stricken 
out  in  the  copy  that  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  has.  he  will  consider  them  as 
having  been  stricken  out  if  the  clerk  does 
not  read  them. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Is  the  section  which  was 
Just  read.  "Grants  to  States  for  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled."  num- 
bered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WUI  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  come  to  the 
clerk's  desk  with  the  clerk  and  the  copy 
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submitted   by   the   Senator   from  Con- 
necticut? 

The  Chair  might  suggest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  modified  his  amendment 
in  relation  to  the  amendment  that  the 
Senators  have  on  their  desks.  The  clerk 
is  reading  the  modification. 

Mr.  CXTRTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  When  the  vote  comes 
up  on  the  Ribicoff- Bennett  amendment, 
will  that  vote  be  limited  to  voting  up 
or  down  the  language  that  the  clerk  has 
read?  We  are  told  that  the  amendment 
was  to  be  read  in  full  and  that  no  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  would  be  al- 
lowed. My  question  is.  When  the  vote  ifi 
taken,  will  it  be  limited  to  the  words  that 
the  clerk  has  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's assumption  is  correct — that  the 
vote  will  take  place  on  the  language  ae 
read  by  the  clerk  in  the  modified  amend- 
ment as  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Etelaware  and  Mr. 
ERVIN  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  No  other  language? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  la 
correct.  He  may  modify  that  amendment 
himself  until  the  Senate  takes  some  ac- 
tion on  It. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  tt. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Is  the  clerk  reading 
the  titles  or  is  he  reading  the  full  text? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  is 
reading  the  full  text  of  the  amendment 
as  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  wn.IJAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  clerk 
was  reading  the  amendment,  and  I  there- 
fore Insist  on  the  regular  order  because 
the  reading  by  the  clerk  is  being  Inter- 
rupted to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
Cook).  By  unanimous  consent  It  could 
be.  otherwise  the  clerk  will  proceed  to 
read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  regu- 
lar order  ha\ing  been  called  for.  the  clerk 
will  proceed  to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident  

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment  as  follows : 

"Tmx    XVI— GRANTS    TO    STATES    FOR 
AID  TO  THE  AGED.  BLIND,  AND  DISABLED 

"See.  1601.  Appropriations. 

"S«c.  1602.  State  plana  for  nn*ny:tal  aasist- 
anca  and  serrices  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled. 

"Sec.  1603.  Determination  of  need. 

•Sec.  1604.  Payments  to  States  for  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled. 

•'Sec.  1605.  Alternate  proTlslon  for  direct 
Federal  payments  to  mdlvlduala. 


"Sec.  1606.  Overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. 

"Sec.  1607.  Operation  of  State  plans. 

"Sec.  1608.  Payments  to  SUtea  for  services 
and  administration. 

"Sec.  1609.  Comput&tlon  of  payments  to 
States. 

"Sec.  1610.  Deflnltlon". 

(22)  Repeal  of  titles  I.  X,  and  XIV  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

(23)  Transition  provision  reutlng  to  over- 
payments and  underpayments. 

(24)  Transition  provision  relating  to  defi- 
nitions of  blindness  and  disability. 

(31)  Amendment  to  section  228(d). 

(32)  Amendments  to  title  XI. 

(33)  Amendments  to  title  XVni. 

(34)  Amendmente  to  title  ^^rx 

P«T   D — GBNOUL 

(41)  Effective  dAte. 

(42)  Saving  provision. 

(43)  Special  provisions  for  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam. 

(44)  Additional  supergrades  for  Depart- 
ments of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Labor. 

(46)  References  In  other  Acts. 

(46)  Addltlon&l  remedies  for  State  non- 
compliance. 

(47)  AmendmeotstoUtlelV.  part  A. 

(4a)  Meaning  of  Secretary  and  fiscal  year. 
Dcci.AfUTiON  or  oosx. 

The  Congress  hereby  establishes  a  national 
goal  of  assuring  all  citizens,  through  work  or 
assistance,  in  this  decade,  an  Income  ade- 
qtiate  to  stistaln  a  decent  level  of  life  and  to 
eliminate  poverty  among  our  people. 

(11)    Title  IV  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
(42  trs.C.  601  et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding 
after  part  C  the  following  new  parts: 
"Part  D — Pamilt   AssxaxANci   Plan 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sxc.  441.  For  the  purpose  of  providing  a 
basic  level  of  fln&nclal  osslstiince  throughout 
the  Nation  to  needy  families  with  children, 
in  a  manner  which  will  strengthen  family 
life,  encourage  work  training  and  self-sup- 
port, and  enhance  personal  dignity,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  each  fiscal 
year  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  out  this  part. 

"ELnnSILlTT    PCS    AND    AMOtJNT    OF    PAMILT 
ASSX3TAMCS    BKNBrm 

-Eligibility 

"SBC.  442.  (a)  Each  famUy  (as  defined  In 
section  445)  — 

"I  I )  whose  income,  other  than  income  ex- 
cluded pursuant  to  section  443(b).  is  at  a 
rate  of  lees  Uian — 

"(A)  $500  per  year  for  each  of  the  first 
two  members  of  the  family,  plus 

"(B)  woo  per  year  for  each  additional 
member,  and 

"(2)  whose  resources,  other  than  resources 
excluded  pursuant  to  section  444.  are  less 
than  $1,500,  shall.  In  accordance  with  and 
subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  title. 
be  paid  a  family  assistance  benefit. 
"Amount 

"(b)  The  family  assistance  benefit  for  a 
family  shall  be  payable  at  the  rate  of— 

"(1)  $500  per  year  for  each  of  the  first 
two  members  of  the  family,  plus 

"(2)  $300  per  year  for  each  additional 
member,  reduced  by  the  amount  of  income, 
not  excluded  pursuant  to  section  443(b),  of 
the  members  of  the  family. 

"Period  for  Determination  of  Benefits 
■•(c)(1)  A  family's  eligibility  for  and  its 
amount  of  family  assistance  benefits  shall  be 
determined  for  each  quarter  of  a  calendar 
year,  beginning  with  the  quarter  In  which 
application  for  such  benefits  Is  made  and 
within  30  days  following  the  date  upon 
which  such  appUcatlon  is  Initially  filed. 
Such  determination  shall  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  fam- 
ily's Income  for  such  quarter,  and  such  eetl- 
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mate  shall  In  turn  be  based  on  Income  for  a 
precedmg  period  unless  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  modifications  In  income  have  or 
are  likely  to  occur  on  the  basis  of  changes 
in  conditions  or  clrciunstancee.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  redetermine  eligibility  for  and 
amount  of  beneflu  of  a  family  for  a  quarter 
If  at  any  time  during  such  quarter  be  has 
reason  to  believe  that  there  have  been 
changes  affecting  such  eligibility  or  amount 
of  benefits  and  such  redetermination  shall 
be  effective  beginxUng  with  the  month  fol- 
lowing the  month  In  which  such  changes 
occurred. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  application  for  fam- 
ily assistance  beneOU  which  is  filed  after  the 
first  day  of  a  quarter,  the  amount  deter- 
mined pursu.nnt  to  paragraph  (i)  for  guch 
quarter  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which 
bnus  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount  deter- 
mined t;ursuant  to  such  paragraph  as  the 
number  of  dayj  In  the  quarter  preceding  the 
date  on  which  the  application  was  filed  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  days  In  such  quarter 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may.  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  prescribe  the  cases  In  which 
and  the  extent  to  which  Income  received  In 
one  period  (or  expenses  incurred  in  one  pe- 
riod In  earning  income)  shall,  for  purposes 
of  determining  eligibility  for  and  amount  of 
family  assistance  benefits,  be  considered  as 
received  (or  Incurred)  In  another  period  or 
periods. 

"Special  Limits  on  Gross  Income 
"(d)  The  Secretary  may.  in  accordance 
with  regulations,  prescribe  the  clrcumstancM 
under  which  the  gross  Incnne  from  s  trade 
or  business  i  Including  farming)  will  be 
considered  sufficiently  large  to  make  such 
family  ineligible  for  such  benefits.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'gross 
Income'  has  the  some  meaning  as  when  used 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4  (36 
US.C.  1  et  seq.). 

'Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam 
"(e)    For  special  provisions  applicable  to 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
see  section  1108(e). 

"IN  CO  MX 

"Meaning  of  Income 

"S«c.  443.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  in- 
come means  both  earned  income  and  un- 
earned Income  and — 

"(I)  earned  income  means  only — 

"(A)  remuneration  for  services  performed 
as  an  employee  (as  defined  in  section  210(])), 
other  than  remuneration  to  which  section 
209  (b),  (c).  (d).  (f).  or  (k).  or  secUon  211 
would  ^ply;  and 

"(B)  net  earnings  from  self-employment. 
as  defined  In  section  211  (without  the  ap- 
plication of  the  second  and  third  sentences 
following  clause  (C)  of  subsection  (a)(0)). 
including  earnings  for  services  described  In 
paragraphs  (4),  (5).  and  (6)  of  subsection 
(c);  and 

"(2)  unearned  income  means  all  other  in- 
come.  Including — 

"(A)  any  payments  received  as  an  annuity, 
pension,  retirement,  or  dlsabiuty  benefit.  In- 
cluding veteran's  or  workmen's  compensation 
and  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance.  railroad  retirement,  and  unemployment 
benefits; 

"(B)  support  and  alimony  payments, 

"(C)  rents,  dividends,  interest,  and  royal- 
ties; and 

"  (D)  regularly  recurring  payments  ex- 
cluded from  earned  Income  under  clause 
(1)(A)  which  are  intended  to  replace 
earned  Income,  whether  for  a  temporary  or 
Indefinite  period  of  time. 

"Exclusions  From  Income 

"(b)  In  determining  the  Income  of  a  fam- 
ily there  shall  be  ejccluded — 

"(1)  subject  to  limitations  (as  to  amount 
or  otherwise)  prescribed  by  the  Secretary, 
the  earned  Income  of  each  child  In  the  fam- 
ily who  Is.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
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under  regulations,  a  student  regularly  at- 
laiWUiig  a  school.  ooUege,  or  university,  or  a 
course  of  vocational  or  technical  training 
designed  to  prepare  him  for  gainful  employ- 
menti 

"(2)  (A)  the  total  unearned  Income  of  all 
members  of  a  lanuly  in  a  calendar  quarter 
which  l*  received  too  Infrequently  or  irreg- 
ularly to  be  incluaed,  if  such  Income  so  re- 
ceived does  not  exceed  $30  In  such  quarter, 
mid  (B)  the  total  earned  income  of  all  mem- 
ben  of  a  family  in  a  calendar  quarter  which 
is  received  too  infrequently  or  irregularly  to 
be  included,  if  such  income  so  received  does 
HOC  exceed  $30  in  such  quarter: 

"(S)  an  amount  of  earned  Income  of  a 
member  of  the  family  equal  to  the  cost  in- 
curred by  such  member  for  child  care  which 
the  Secretary  deems  necessary  to  securing  or 
continuing  in  manpower  training,  vocational 
rehabilitation,  employment,  or  self-employ- 
ment except  that  such  amount  may  not  ex- 
oeed  the  cosl,  established  for  purposes  of 
isetlon  436ic) .  of  child  care  of  the  same  type 
as  that  provided  pursuant  to  section  436; 

"(4)  the  first  $730  per  year  (or  proportion- 
ately smaller  amounu  for  shorter  periods) 
of  ibe  totsi  of  earned  income  (not  excluded 
by  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this  sub- 
section i  of  all  members  of  the  family  plus 
one-half  ol  the  remainder  thereof; 

"(6)  food  stamps  or  any  other  assistance 
(except  veterans'  pensions)  which  is  based 
on  need  and  furnished  by  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State  or  any  Federal 
kgency.  or  by  any  private  agency  or  organl- 
ntlon  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
501  (A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  (36 
U'.S.C.  601(a))  as  an  organization  described 
in  BBcUon  601(0)  (S)  or  (4)  of  the  Internal 
Bevenur  Code  (36  U.S.C.  601(o)  (3)  and 
(4)): 

"(6)  allowances  under  section  432(a)  or 
under  section  437(d); 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  &3k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  temporar- 
ily suspended 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  (continu- 
ing). In  order  that  I  might  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard.  The  clerk  will  resume  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  is  that  the 
only  purpose? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
the  only  purpose. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  object. 

The  PRESroma  officer,  objection 
has  been  heard.  The  clerk  will  resume  the 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  thought  they  wanted  to  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  as  follows: 

"(7)  any  portion  of  a  scholarship  or  fel- 
lowship received  for  use  In  paying  the  cost 
af  tuition  and  fees  at  any  educational  (In- 
dudlng  technical  or  vocational  education) 
Institution: 

"(8)  home  produce  of  a  member  of  the 
family  utilized  by  the  household  for  Its  own 
consumption:  and 

"(9)  any  amounts  received  for  the  foster 
care  of  a  child  who  ts  living  In  the  same 
home  as  the  family  but  Is  not  a  meml>er  of 
the  family. 


"Exclusions  Prom  Resources 
"Sic.  444.  (a)  In  determining  the  resources 
of  a  family  there  shall  be  excluded— 

"(1)  the  home,  household  goods,  and  per- 
sonal efl'ects;  and 

"(2)  other  property  which,  as  determined 
In  accordance  with  and  subject  to  limitations 
ia  regniatlona  of  the  SecreUry,  Is  so  essential 


to  the  family's  means  of  self-support  as  to 
warrant  its  exclusion. 

"Disposition  of  Resources 
"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions applicable  to  the  period  or  periods  cf 
time  within  which,  uid  the  manner  In  which, 
various  kinds  of  property  must  be  disposed 
of  In  order  not  to  be  included  In  determining 
a  family's  eligibility  for  famUy  assistance 
benefits.  Any  portion  of  the  family's  benefits 
paid  for  any  such  period  shall  be  ccndltlo:ied 
upon  such  dispoeal;  and  any  benefits  so  paid 
shall  (at  the  time  of  the  disposal)  be  con- 
sidered overpayments  to  the  extent  they 
would  not  have  been  paid  had  the  disposal 
occurred  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  for 
which  euch  benefits  were  paid. 

"MSAHIMC   OF   TAUXLT   AND   CHIU) 

"Composition  of  Family 

"Sec.  445.  (a)  Two  or  more  individuals — 

"(1)  who  are  related  by  blood,  marriage, 
or  adoption, 

"(2)  who  are  living  In  a  place  of  residence 
maintained  by  one  or  more  of  them  as  bis 
or  their  own  home. 

"(3)  who  are  resldenu  of  the  United  States, 
*nri 

"(4)  at  least  one  of  whom  is  a  child  who 
(A)  Is  not  married  to  another  of  such  Indi- 
viduals and  (B)  is  In  the  care  of  or  depend- 
ent upon  another  of  such  individuals, 
shall  be  regarded  as  a  family  for  purposes 
of  this  part  and  parts  A.  C.  and  E.  A  parent 
(of  a  child  living  in  a  place  of  residence 
referred  to  In  paragraph  (2) ) ,  or  a  spouse  of 
such  a  parent,  who  Is  determined  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  temporarily  absent  trom  such 
place  of  residence  for  the  purpose  of  engag- 
ing In  or  seeking  employment  or  self-employ- 
ment (including  military  service)  shall 
nevertheless  be  considered  (for  purposes  of 
paragraph  (2))  to  be  living  In  such  place 
of  residence. 

"DxrmrnoN  or  cmui 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  part  and  parta  C 
aiul  E,  the  term  'chUd'  means  an  Individual 
who  Is  (1)  under  the  age  of  eighteen,  or  (2) 
under  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  under  regulations) 
a  student  regularly  attending  a  school,  col- 
lege, or  university,  or  a  course  of  vocational 
or  technical  training  designed  to  prepare  him 
for  gainful  employment. 
"Income  and  Resources  of  Noncontrlbutlng 
Individual 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  determining  eltglblltty 
for  and  the  amount  of  family  assistance 
benefits  for  any  family  there  shall  be  ex- 
cluded the  Income  and  resources  of  any 
Individual,  other  than  a  parent  of  a  child 
(or  a  spouse  of  a  parent  In  cases  In  which 
under  applicable  State  law  such  spouse  is 
responsible  for  the  support  of  the  child ) . 
which.  Is  not  available  to  other  members  of 
the  family;  and  for  such  purposes  such 
individual — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  child,  shall  be  re- 
garded as  a  member  of  the  famUy  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  the  family's  eligibility 
for  such  beneflti  but  not  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining the  amoiuit  of  such  benefits, 
and 

"(2)  In  any  other  case,  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  family  lor  any 
purpose. 

"Recipients  of  Aid  to  the  Aged,  Blind,  and 
Disabled  Ineligible 

"(d)  If  an  individual  Is  receiving  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  under  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  XVT,  or  If  his  needs  are 
taken  Into  account  In  determining  the  need 
of  another  person  receiving  such  aid.  then, 
for  the  period  for  which  such  aid  is  received. 
such  Individual  shall  not  be  regarded  as  a 
member  of  a  family  for  purposes  cf  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  famUy  .uslst.^nc« 
benefits  of  the  family  and  his  Income  and  re- 


sources shall  not  be  counted  as  income  of 
a  famUy  under  this  part. 

"PATMENTS  AND   PBOCOORES 

"Payments  of  Benefits 

"Ssc.  446.  (a)  (1)  Family  assUtance  benefits 
shall  be  paid  not  less  frequently  than  month- 
ly, except  tbat  such  benefiu  may  be  paid 
quarterly  in  ony  case  in  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  tbat  the  amount  of  such 
benefits  for  a  quarter  will  not  exceed  $30. 

"(3)  Payment  of  the  family  assistance 
benefits  of  any  family  may  be  made  to  any 
one  or  more  members  of  the  family,  or,  U 
the  Secretary  finds,  after  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  (which  shall 
be  held  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  as  a  hearing  under  sec- 
tion 446(c)  (1)  and  (2))  to  the  family  mem- 
ber or  members  to  whom  the  family  assist- 
ance benefits  are  (or,  but  for  this  provision, 
would  be)  pud.  that  such  member  or  mem- 
bers have  such  mablllty  to  manage  funds 
tbat  making  payment  to  such  member  or 
members  would  be  contrary  to  the  welfare  of 
the  child  or  children  in  such  family,  he  may 
make  payment  to  any  person,  other  than 
a  member  of  .such  family,  who  is  Interested  in 
or  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  family. 
If  the  Secretary  makes  payment  to  a  person 
who  is  not  a  member  of  the  family,  he  shall 
review  his  finding  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence perlodlcaUy  to  determine  whether  the 
conditions  Justifying  such  finding  still  exist. 
and.  If  they  do  not.  he  shall  discontinue 
making  paymenu  to  any  person  who  Is  not 
a  member  of  the  family.  If  It  appears  to 
the  Secretary  that  such  conditions  .ore  like- 
ly to  conUnue  beyond  a  period  specified  by 
him,  he  shall  attempt  to  secure  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  guardian  or  other  legal  repre- 
sentative for  the  family  member  with  re- 
spect to  whom  such  finding  is  made,  and 
take  any  other  steps  he  may  find  appro- 
priate to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  child  or 
children  in  the  family. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulatlcwi  es- 
tablish ranges  of  incomes  within  which  a 
single  amount  of  family  assistance  benefit 
shall  apply. 

"Overpayments  and  Underpayments 
"(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  finds  that 
more  or  less  than  the  correct  amount  of 
family  assistance  benefits  has  been  paid  with 
respect  to  any  family,  proper  adjustment  or 
recovery  shall,  subject  to  the  succeeding  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection,  be  made  by  ap- 
propriate adjustments  in  future  payments 
to  the  family  or  by  recovery  from  or  payment 
to  any  one  or  more  of  the  Individuals  who 
are  or  were  members  thereof,  unless  such 
adjustment  or  recovery  (in  the  case  of  an 
overpayment)  would  defeat  the  purposes  of 
thu  part,  or  be  against  equity  or  good  con- 
science, or  (because  of  the  uraall  omount 
involved)  Impede  efficient  or  effective  admm- 
liftratlon  of  this  part. 

"Hearings  and  Review 
"(c)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunltr  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing to  any  individual  who  is  or  claims  to  be 
a  member  of  a  family  and  Is  In  disagreement 
with  any  determination  under  this  part  with 
rwpect  to  ellglbmty  of  the  family  for  family 
assistance  benefits,  the  number  of  members 
of  the  family,  or  the  amount  of  the  benefits. 
If  such  individual  requests  a  hearing  on  the 
matter  in  disagreement  within  thirty  days 
after  nouce  of  such  determination  is  received. 
Until  a  determination  is  made  on  the  basis 
of  such  hearing  or  upon  disposition  of  the 
matter  through  default,  withdrawal  cf  the 
request  by  the  individual  or  revision  cf  the 
initial  determination  by  the  Secretary,  any 
amounts  which  are  payable  ( or  would  be  pay- 
able taut  for  the  matter  in  disagreement)  to 
any  individual  who  has  been  determined  to 
be  a  member  of  euch  family  shall  continue  to 
be  paid:  but  any  amotuta  so  paid  for  periods 
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prior  to  such  determination  or  dispOBttlon 
shall  be  considered  overpayments  to  the  ex- 
tent they  would  not  have  been  paid  had  such 
determination  or  dlspcsttlon  occurred  at  the 
same  time  as  the  Secretary's  Initial  determi- 
nation on  tbe  matter  m  disagreement  II  there 
would  have  been  no  matter  In  disagreement 
but  for  the  fraudulent  statements  or  ■willful 
misstatements  ol  such  individual  or  any 
other  person  who  has  been  determined  to  be 
a  member  ot  a  family  For  purposes  oI  hear- 
ings under  this  aubsectlon.  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  shall  not  apply. 

"(21  Determination  on  the  basis  of  such 
hearing  shall  be  made  within  ninety  days 
after  the  individual  requests  the  hearing  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (H  or  within  thirty 
days  following  the  final  day  of  the  hearing. 
whlchCTW  Is  sooner. 

"(31  The  flnsl  determination  of  the  Secre- 
tary after  a  hearing  under  parograph  ( 1 1 
shall  be  subject  to  Judicial  review  as  provided 
In  section  306(g)  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Secretary's  flnal  determinations  under  sec- 
tion 205. 
"Procedures;    Prohibition   of   Asslgnmenta 

"(d)  The  provisions  of  sections  206(a) 
(other  than  the  penultimate  sentence  there- 
ofi  and  207  and  subsections  (a),  (d).  (e). 
and  (f)  of  section  205  Bball  apply  with  re- 
spect to  this  part  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
apply  In  the  case  of  title  III. 
"Applications  and  Furnishings  of  Informa- 
tion by  Families 

••(«)  (1)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regu- 
lations applicable  to  families  or  members 
thereof  with  respect  to  the  flung  of  applica- 
tions, the  furnishing  of  other  data  and  mate- 
rial, and  the  reporting  of  events  and  changes 
In  circumstances,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
determine  eligibility  for  and  amount  of 
faxnily  assistance  benefits. 

"(3)  In  order  to  encourage  prompt  report- 
log  of  events  and  changes  In  circumstances 
relevant  to  eligibility  (or  or  amount  of  family 
assistance  beneflu.  and  more  accurate  ertl- 
mstes  of  expected  Income  or  exjienses  by 
members  of  families  for  purposes  of  such 
eligibility  and  amount  of  benefits,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe  tbe  cases  in  which  and 
the  extent  to  which — 

"(A)  failure  to  so  report  or  delay  in  so 
reporting,  or 

"(B)  Inaccuracy  of  information  which  Is 
fumlahed  by  the  members  and  on  which  the 
estimates  of  income  or  expenses  for  such 
purposes  are  baaed. 

will   result    In    treatment    as    overpayments 

of    all     or    any     portion    of     paymente     of 

such  benefits  for  the  period  involved. 

"Furnishing  of  Information  by  Other 

Agencies 

"if  1  The  head  of  any  Federal  agency  shall 
provide  such  information  as  the  Secretary 
needs  for  purposes  of  determining  eligibility 
for  or  amount  of  family  assistance  benefits, 
or  ventylng  other  Information  with  respect 
thereto. 
"Application  for  Other  Benefits  or  Payments 

"(g)  For  purposes  of  determining  the 
amount  of  family  assistance  benefits  to  which 
a  family  is  entitled,  the  Secretary  shall  not 
consider  as  a  member  of  tbe  family  any 
individual  who  refuses  to  take  all  steps  nec- 
essary (excluding  acceptance  of  any  employ- 
ment which  would  not  be  determined  to  be 
suitable  for  such  individual  under  section 
448(b) )  to  apply  for  and  (if  eligible)  obtain 
unemployment  benefits,  old-age.  surrtvors. 
and  disability  insurance,  or  any  other  pay- 
ments of  the  type  enumerated  in  section 
443(al  (2)  (A)  for  which  the  Secretary-  deter- 
mines It  Is  likely  that  such  applicant  or 
family  or  family  member  may  be  eligible. 
"KEGXErraA-noN  hm  aEmaAX.  or  tamitt  ittnc- 

Sna     rOB     MANPOWSS     Oa      aKHABH-ITATTOK 

SBSTicca,  TaamiNO.  aifo  »mploti<«kt 
"Sk.  447.   (a)    Every  Individual  wbo  la  a 
member  of  a  famUy  which  Is  fooind  to  be  eli- 


gible for  family  assistance  benefits,  other 
than  a  member  to  whom  the  Secretary  finds 
paragraph  (1).  (2),  (3),  (4).  or  (6)  of  sub- 
section (b)  applies,  Ehall  register  for  man- 
power serrtcea.  training,  and  employment 
with  the  local  public  employment  office  of 
the  State  as  provided  by  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor.  If  and  for  so  long  as  any 
such  individual  Is  found  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
(which  shall  be  held  in  tbe  same  manner  and 
subject  to  the  same  conditions  as  a  hearing 
under  section  448(c)  (1)  and  (2) ).  to  have 
failed  to  so  register,  he  shall  be  regarded 
as  a  member  of  a  family  but  no  family  as- 
sistance benefits  shall  be  payable  to  such 
family  with  respect  to  such  member.  In  the 
case  of  such  a  finding  such  member,  or,  if 
there  are  two  or  more  such  members  of  a 
family  to  whom  such  a  finding  is  Explicable 
at  the  same  time,  the  first  and  second  mem- 
bers of  such  family  with  respect  to  whom 
it  Is  so  ^pllcable.  shall  be  treated  as.  re- 
spectively, the  first  member  and  first  and 
second  members  of  such  family  for  purposes 
of  section  442(b).  No  part  of  the  family  as- 
sistance benefits  of  any  such  family  may  be 
paid  to  such  individual  during  the  period  for 
which  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection 
Is  appUcable  to  him:  and  the  Secretary  may. 
If  he  deems  it  appropriate.  pro\'lde  for  pay- 
ment of  such  benefits  during  such  period  to 
any  person,  other  than  a  member  of  such 
family,  who  is  Interested  in  or  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  family. 

"(bl  An  individual  shall  not  be  required 
to  register  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  such  Individual 
is — 

"(1)  unable  to  engage  in  work  or  training 
by  reason  of  Illness,  Incapacity,  or  advanced 
age; 

"(2)  a  mother  or  other  relative  of  a  child 
under  the  age  of  six  who  is  caring  for  such 
child: 

"(3)  the  mother  or  other  female  caretaker 
of  a  child.  If  the  father  or  another  adult 
male  relative  is  in  the  home  and  not  ex- 
cluded by  paragraph  (l).  (2),  (4),  or  (5)  of 
this  subaectlon  (unless  the  second  sentence 
of  subsection  (a) ,  or  section  448(a)  Is  appli- 
cable to  him); 

"(4)  B  child  who  Is  under  the  age  of  six- 
teen or  meets  the  requirements  of  section 
445|b)(2):  or 

"(5)  one  whose  presence  in  the  home  on  a 
substantially  continuous  basis  Is  required 
because  of  the  Illness  or  incapacity  of  an- 
other member  of  the  household.  An  Individ- 
ual who  would,  but  for  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, be  required  to  register  pursuant  to 
subeection  (a),  may,  II  he  wishes  register  as 
provided  in  such  subsection. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  shall  make  provision  for 
the  furnishing  of  child  care  services  in  such 
cases  and  for  so  long  as  he  deems  appropriate 
m  the  case  of  (1)  individuals  registered  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  who  are.  pursuant  to 
such  registration,  participating  m  manpower 
services,  training,  or  employment,  and  (2) 
individuals  referred  pursuant  to  subsection 
(d)  who  are.  pursuant  to  such  referral,  par- 
ticipating in  vocational  rebabilltatton. 

*(d)  In  the  case  of  any  member  of  a  family 
receiving  family  assistance  benefits  who  Is 
not  required  to  register  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)  becauseof  such  member's  Incapacity, 
the  Secretary  shall  make  provision  for  refer- 
ral of  such  member  to  the  appropriate  State 
agency  administering  or  supervising  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  State  plan  for  vocational 
rehabilitation  services  approved  under  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,«nd  for  a  re- 
view of  such  member's  Incapacity  and 
his  need  for  and  utilization  of  the  rehablll- 
tatlcn  services  made  available  to  him  under 
such  plan  as  frequently  as  may  be  appro- 
priate, as  determined  by  the  Secretary  taking 
into  consideration  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual's incapacity  and  the  likelihood  of  a 


change  in  his  condition.  If  and  for  so  long 
as  such  member  is  found  by  the  Secretary, 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  (which  shall  be  held  in  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  the  same  conditions 
as  a  hearing  under  section  446(c)(1)  and 
(2) ).  to  have  refused  without  good  cause  to 
accept  rehabilitation  services  available  to 
him  under  such  plan,  he  shall  be  treated  ax 
an  Individual  to  whom  subsection  (a)  is  ap- 
pUcable by  reason  of  refusal  to  register  for 
manpower  services,  training,  and  em- 
ployment. 

"DENIAL  or  DENErrrs  in  case  or  REruaAL  or 
MANPOWER     oa     aEHAamrATioN     sEanccs, 

TRAlMtNO.  oa  EllI-LOTUENT 

'Sec.  448.  (a)  For  purposes  of  determining 
eligibility  for  and  amounts  of  family  assis- 
tance be'nefitfi  under  this  part,  an  individual 
who  has  registered  as  required  under  section 
447(a)  shall  be  treated  as  an  individual  to 
whom  aectlon  447(a)  applies  by  reason  of  re- 
fusal to  register  for  manpower  services,  train- 
ing, and  employment.  If  and  for  so  long  as  he 
has  been  found  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
after  reasonable  notice  and  opportumty  for 
hearing  (which  shall  be  held  In  the  same 
manner  and  subject  to  tbe  same  conditions 
as  a  hearing  under  section  446 1  c )  U )  and 
(2) ) ,  to  have  refused  vrithout  good  cause  to 
participate  or  continue  to  participate  In  suit- 
able manpower  services,  training,  or  employ- 
ment, or  to  have  refused  without  good  cause 
to  accept  suitable  employment  In  which  be 
is  able  to  engage  which  Is  offered  through 
the  public  employment  offices  of  the  Stats,  or 
is  otherwise  offered  by  an  employer  If  the 
offer  of  such  employer  is  determined  by  tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor,  after  notification  by  such 
employer  or  otherwise,  to  be  a  bona  fide  otfer 
of  employment. 

"(b)  (1)  In  determining  whether  any  em- 
ployment Is  suitable  for  an  indlvldusl  for 
purpose*  of  subsection  (a)  and  part  C,  tbe 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  consider  the  degree 
of  risk  to  such  indivlduars  health  and  safety, 
his  physical  fitness  for  the  work,  his  prior 
training  and  experience,  his  prior  earnings, 
tbe  length  of  his  unemployment,  his  realistic 
proapecta  for  obtaining  work  based  on  his 
potential  and  the  availability  of  training  op- 
portunities, and  the  distance  of  tbe  available 
work  from  his  residence. 

"(2)  In  no  event  shall  any  employment  be 
considered  suitable  for  an  individual— 

"(A)  if  the  position  offered  Is  vacant  due 
directly  to  a  strike,  lockout,  or  other  labor 
dispute: 

"(B)  If  the  wages,  hours,  or  other  terms  or 
conditions  of  the  work  offered  are  contrary  to 
or  leas  than  those  prescribed  by  Federal, 
State,  or  local  law  or  are  substantially  lee 
favorable  to  tbe  Individual  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  similar  work  In  the  locality,  or  If 
the  wages  for  the  work  offered  are  at  an 
hourly  rate  of  leas  •1.20;  or 

"(C)  if .  as  a  condition  of  being  employed, 
the  individual  would  be  required  to  join  a 
company  union  or  to  resign  from  or  refrain 
from  joining  any  bona  fide  labor  organiza- 
tion. 

"(c)  No  family  shall  be  denied  benefits  un- 
der this  part,  or  have  its  beneflu  under  this 
part  reduced,  because  an  individual  who  is 
a  member  of  Buch  family  refuses  work,  If 
such  Individual  Is  the  mother,  or  other  rela- 
tive of  a  child  (which  child  is  a  member  of 
tbe  family )  who  la  caring  for  such  child,  un- 
less child  care  provided  pursuant  to  section 
436.  or  child  care  of  the  same  type  and  rea- 
sonably equivalent  cost  (as  determined  In 
accordance  with  criteria  of  the  Secretary).  Is 
available  for  such  child. 
"TttANSJia  or  nrNDfl  roa  gm-the-job  trainwo 

PaoCBAUB 

"Sec.  449.  The  Secretary  shall,  pursuant  to 
and  to  the  extent  provided  by  agreement  with 
tbe  Secretary  of  Labor,  pay  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  amounU  which  the  Secretary  at 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  estlmata 
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would  be  paid  as  family  assistance  benefits 
nmjer  this  part  to  Indlvldiuils  participating 
m  pubUc  or  private  employer  compensated 
on-the-job  training  under  a  program  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  if  they  were  not  particl- 
Mting  in  such  training.  Such  amounts  shall 
be  available  to  pay  the  costs  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

"P4»T  E — State  Suppleicentation  or  Famu-t 
Assistance  BEmrtrs 

"FATMBMT    tJNDEa   TTrUEa    IV,    V,    XVI,    AKD    XIX, 
OONDtnONTD  ON  SUPPLE  MENTATION 

■•SK.  4fil.  In  order  for  a  State  to  be  eligible 
for  payments  pursuant  to  title  V,  XVI.  or 
HX,  or  part  A  or  B  of  thla  title,  with  respect 
to  expenditures  for  any  quarter  beginning  on 
or  after  tbe  date  tiila  part  becomes  effective 
with  respect  to  such  State,  it  must  have  in 
effect  an  agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
wtlch  it  will  ( 1 )  make  supplementary  pay- 
menu.  as  provided  In  thla  part  and  part  F, 
to  any  family  residing  in  tbe  State  other 
than  a  family  in  which  both  parents  of  the 
child  or  children  are  present,  neither  parent 
is  incapacitated ,  and  the  male  parent  Is  not 
unemployed. 

"tUOniUTT   roa   amount    of   SUPPLKinCNTABT 
PATMENT9 

"Sec.  452.  (a)  The  amount  payable  under 
the  agreement  with  any  State  under  this  part 
to  any  family  described  in  section  451  shall. 
subject  to  the  succeeding  prorisiona  of  this 
section,  be  no  less  than  the  difference  be- 
tween— 

"(1)  the  payment  level  in  such  State,  and 

"(2)  the  family  assistance  benefits  payable 
under  part  D  without  regard  to  any  reduction 
In  such  benefits  required  by  section  447  or 
44B  plus  any  Other  Income  (earned  or  unearn- 
ed) not  excluded  under  section  443  (b)  (ex- 
cept paragraph  (4)  thereof)  or  under  sub- 
■eetloQ  (b)  of  thlB  section. 
The  payment  level  in  each  State  for  any  fam- 
Uy shall  be  determined  by  tbe  Secretary  after 
eoDsultatlon  with  such  State.  The  payment 
level  so  determined  shall  be  so  designed  that 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  payments  under  the 
agreement  (when  added  to  benefits  payable 
under  part  D)  to  families  with  no  other  in- 
come will  be  equal  to  the  maximum  payment 
(exclusive  of  amounts  designed  to  meet 
shelter  needs)  which  families  of  the  same 
ttu  (and  which  were  eligible  for  no  addi- 
tional payments  to  meet  extraordinary  needs, 
determined  in  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  would  have  received 
for  November  1970  under  the  plan  of  such 
State:  (I)  which  te  In  effect  for  such  month 
(or  In  effect  for  January  1971  If  the  State 
has  adopted  prior  to  November  1.  1970.  a 
change  in  the  amount  of  such  payments  ef- 
fective after  November  1970)  and  (11)  which 
compiles  with  the  requirements  for  approval 
under  part  A  as  In  effect  for  such  month 
plus  a  uniform  amount  to  meet  shelter  needs 
(adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  to  reflect  dif- 
ferences In  shelter  costs  between  different 
areas  of  the  State);  except  that  this  section 
shall  not  be  construed  to  require  a  State  to 
make  payments  with  respect  to  that  amount 
by  which  its  payment  level  exceeds  the  pov- 
erty level  (as  defined  In  section  &43(c>)  ap- 
plicable to  such  family. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  an  agreement  under 
this  part— 

"(I)  the  provisions  of,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  under,  sections  443(a)(2).  and 
(d),  443(a).  444,  445,  446  (to  the  extent  the 
Secretary  deems  appropriate).  447,  and  448 
Bhall  be  applied, 

■'  ( 2  >  in  the  case  of  earned  income  to 
which  paragraph  (4)  of  section  443(b)  ap- 
plies, there  shall  be  disregarded  9720  per  year 
(or  proportionately  smaller  amounts  for 
shorter  periods),  plus  one-third  of  the  re- 
mainder, and, 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State  the  plan  of 
which,  as  In  effect  in  December  1970,  com- 
pltea  with  tbe  standards  for  approval  under 
put  A  AS  then  in  effect  and  provides  for 


meeting  leas  than  100  per  centum  of  lu 
standard  of  need  or  provides  for  considering 
lesa  than  100  per  centum  of  requirements  In 
determining  need,  there  ahaU  be  disregarded, 
with  respect  to  any  family,  an  additional 
amount  of  income  (whether  earned  or  un- 
earned) equal  to  the  amount  which  (A)  Is 
in  exoeaa  of  the  Income  which  would  have 
been  disregarded  pursuant  to  section  402(a) 
(8)  aa  then  in  effect  and  (B)  could  have 
been  received  by  a  family  of  the  aame  size 
whose  needs  were  being  met  in  such  month 
under  such  plan  without  a  resultant  reduc- 
tion In  the  assistance  payment  under  such 
plan. 

For  special  proTlalona  appUcable  to  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Quam«  see  aec- 
tlon 1108(e). 

•*(c)  The  agreement  with  a  SUta  undar 
this  part  shall — 

"(1)  provide  that  it  shall  be  In  effect  In 
all  pidltlcal  BUbdiTlalons  of  the  State: 

"(2)  provide  for  the  eetablUhment  or 
designation  of  a  single  State  agency  to  carry 
out  or  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the 
agreement  In  the  State; 

"(3)  provide  for  granting  an  opportunity 
for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency 
carrying  out  the  agreement  to  any  Individual 
whose  claim  for  supplementary  payments  la 
denied  or  Is  not  acted  upon  with  reason- 
able promptness; 

"(4)  provide  (A)  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration (Including  methods  relating  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  person- 
nel standards  on  a  merit  basis,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no  authority 
with  respect  to  the  selection,  tenure  of  of- 
fice, and  compensation  of  any  individual  em- 
ployed in  accordance  with  such  methoda)  as 
are  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation  of  tbe 
agreement  in  the  State,  and  (B)  for  the 
training  and  effective  use  of  paid  subprofea- 
slonal  staff,  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
full-  or  part-time  employment  of  recipients 
of  supplementary  payments  and  other  per- 
sons of  low  Income,  as  community  services 
aides,  in  carrying  out  the  agreement  and  for 
the  use  of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  volun- 
leera: 

"(5)  provide  that  the  State  agency  carry- 
ing out  the  agreement  wUl  make  such  re- 
ports. In  such  form  and  containing  suoh  In- 
formation, as  the  Secretary  may  from  time 
to  time  require,  and  comply  with  such  pro- 
visions as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  find  necessary  to  assure  the  ccrrectneta 
and  verification  of  such  reports; 

"(6)  provide  saf^^nards  which  restrict  the 
use  or  disclosure  of  information  concerning 
applicants  for  and  recipients  of  supplemen- 
tary payments  to  purposes  directly  connected 
with  the  administration  of  this  title; 

"(7)  provide  that  all  individuals  wishing 
to  malce  application  for  supplementary  pay- 
ments shall  have  opportunity  to  do  so.  and 
that  supplementary  payments  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  reasonable  promptness  to  aH 
eligible  Individuals; 

"(8)  provide  that  no  lien  will  be  imposed 
against  the  property  of  any  member  of  a 
family  or  his  estate  on  account  of  payments 
made  under  the  agreement  (except  pursuant 
to  the  judgment  of  a  court  on  account  of 
payments  incorrecttv  made  to  such  family), 
and  that  there  will  be  no  adjustment  or  any 
recovery  of  payments  correctly  made  imder 
tbe  agreement:  and 
"(9)  provide— 

"(Aid)  ^or  the  development  and  Imple- 
mentation of  a  program  under  which  the 
State  win  attempt — 

"(I)  In  the  case  of  a  child  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock who  is  receiving  assietance  to  needy  fam- 
ilies with  children,  or  payments  under  the 
agreement,  to  establish  the  paternity  of  such 
child  and  secure  support  for  him, 

■'(11)  in  the  case  of  any  child  receiving 
such  assistance  or  payments  who  has  been 
deserted  or  abandoned  by  bis  parent,  to  se- 


cure support  for  such  child  from  such  parent 
(or  from  any  other  person  legally  Liable  for 
such  support),  utilizing  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments adopted  with  other  States  to  obtSkin 
or  enforce  court  orders  for  support,  and 

"(m)  In  the  case  of  any  parent  (of  a  child 
referred  to  in  clause  (11) )  receiving  such  as- 
sistance or  payments  who  ba<i  been  deserted 
or  abandoned  by  his  or  her  spouse,  to  secure 
support  for  sucb  parent  from  such  spouse 
(or  from  any  other  person  legally  liable  for 
such  support),  utilizing  any  reciprocal  ar- 
rangements adopted  with  other  States  to  ob- 
tain or  enforce  court  orders  for  support  and 
"(11)  for  the  establishment  of  a  single  or- 
ganisational unit  in  the  State  agency  or  local 
agency  carrying  out  the  agreement  in  each 
political  subdivision  which  will  be  req>on- 
sible  for  the  administration  of  tbe  program 
referred  to  In  clause  (1) : 

"(B)  for  entering  into  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  appropriate  courts  and  law 
enforcement  officials  (1)  to  assist  in  adminis- 
tering the  program  referred  to  in  clause 
(A)  (1).  including  tbe  entering  into  of  fin- 
ancial arrangements  with  such  courts  and 
officials  in  order  to  assure  optimum  results 
under  such  program,  and  (li)  with  respect 
to  any  other  matters  of  common  concern  to 
such  courts  or  officials  and  the  State  agency 
or  local  agency  administering  such  program: 
■■  (C)  that  the  SUte  will  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary, at  such  times  (not  leas  often  than  once 
each  calendar  quarter)  and  In  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe — 

"(1)  tbe  name,  and  social  security  account 
ntmiber.  If  unknown,  of  each  parent  of  a 
child  referred  to  in  clause  (A)  (1)  — 

"(I)  against  whom  an  order  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  such  child  has 
been  Issued  by  a  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction but  who  is  not  making  payments  in 
compliance  or  partial  compliance  with  such 
order,  or  against  whom  a  petition  for  such 
an  order  has  been  filed  in  a  court  having 
jurisdiction  to  receive  such  petition,  and 

"(ZI)  whom  it  has  been  unable  to  locate 
after  requesting  and  utilizing  information 
included  In  the  files  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  maintained 
pursuant  to  section  205, 

"(il)  the  last  known  address  of  such  par- 
ent and  any  information  it  has  wltL  respect 
to  the  date  on  which  such  parent  could  last 
be  located  at  such  address,  and 

"(Ul)  such  other  Information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  specify  to  assist  In  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  section  407; 

"(D)  that  the  State  will,  in  accordance 
with  standards  prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary, 
cooperate  with  any  other  State  carrying  out 
an  agreement  under  this  part — 

"(1)  in  locating  a  parent  residing  in  such 
State  (whether  or  not  permanently)  against 
whom  a  petition  has  been  filed  in  a  court  of 
competent  Jiu^sdiction  of  such  other  State 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  his  child 
receiving  assistance  to  needy  families  with 
children  or  payments  under  the  agreement 
of  sucb  other  State,  and 

"(11)  In  securing  compliance  or  good  faith 
partial  compliance  by  a  parent  residing  in 
such  State  (whether  or  not  permanently) 
with  an  order  Issued  by  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  against  such  pEirent  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  such  child; 

"(10)  provide  for  artangements  to  assure 
that  there  will  be  made  a  non-Federal  con- 
tribution to  meet  the  oast  of  manpower 
services,  training,  and  employment  and  op- 
portunities provided  for  individuals  regis- 
tered pursuant  to  section  447,  In  cash  or 
kind,  equal  to  10  per  centum,  of  such  cost; 
and 

"(11)  provide,  In  the  case  of  any  individ- 
uals who  are  members  of  a  family  receiving 
supplementary  payments  and  who  refiue— 
"(A)  to  register  as  required  under  section 
447(a). 

"(B)    to   accept   vocational    rehabUltatlon 

services  aa  required  under  aectlon  447id).  or 

"(C|  without  good  cause,  to  participate  or 
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continue  to  participate  In  manpower  serr- 
Ices.  training,  or  employment,  as  required 
undor  section  448(a).  or  to  accept  suitable 
employment  as  described  In  such  section, 
that  such  supplementary  payments  will  be 
reduced  by  an  amount  which  bear  tlie  same 
ratio  to  such  payments  as  the  number  of 
such  Individuals  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  members  in  the  family. 

'*P*TMXHTS   TO   STATES 

"Sbc.  453.  (a)(1)  The  Secret-iry  shall  pay 
to  any  State  which  has  in  effect  an  agree- 
ment under  this  part,  for  each  fiscal  year, 
tn  amount  equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the 
total  amount  expended  during  such  year 
pursuant  to  Ita  agreement  as  supp'.ementary 
payments  to  families  not  counting  so  much 
of  the  supplementary  payment  made  to  any 
family  as  exceeds  the  amount  by  whlcl  (with 
respect  to  the  period  Involved)  — 

"(A)  the  family  assistance  benefit  pay- 
able to  such  family  under  part  D,  plus  any 
Income  of  such  family  (earned  or  unearned) 
not  dlsr^arded  in  determining  the  amount 
of  such  supplementary  payment.  Is  less  than 

"(B)  the  appucable  poverty  level  as  pro- 
mulgated anJ  tn  effect  under  subsection  (c). 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  also  pay  to  each 
such  state  an  amount  equal  to — 

"(A)  the  cost  of  carrying  out  the  require- 
ments of  section  452(c)(9).  plus 

"(B)  50  per  centtim  of  its  other  adxnlnls- 
tratlve  costs  found  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  carrying  out  Its  agreement. 

"(b)  Payments  under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  made  at  such  time  or  times.  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  in  such 
installments  aa  the  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine: and  shall  be  made  on  such  conditions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  carrying 
out  of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

"(c)  (1)  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
'poverty  level'  for  a  family  group  of  any  given 
size  shall  be  the  amount  shown  for  a  fam- 
Uy  group  of  such  size  in  the  foUowlng  table. 
adj\isted  as  provided  In  paragraph  (2) : 

"Ttanlly  size:  Baste  amount 

One    - »1.9ao 

Two _ 3.520 

Three    3. 120 

Ptiur    3,730 

Five    4.270 

Six    4.830 

Seven ^ 6,330 

Eight  fi.820 

Nine 6,370 

Ten    _ 6,730 

Eleven  or  more . 7.170 

"(2)  As  soon  after  enactment  of  the  Family 
Assistance  Act  as  may  be  feasible,  and  there- 
after between  July  1  and  September  30  of 
each  year,  the  SecreUry  (A)  shaU  adjust  the 
amount  shown  for  each  alee  of  family  group 
in  the  table  In  paragraph  (l)  by  increasing 
such  amount  by  the  percentage  by  which 
the  sverage  level  of  the  price  Index  for  the 
months  in  the  most  recent  preceding  calen- 
dar year  exceeds  the  average  level  of  the 
price  index  for  months  in  calendar  year 
1969.  aiid  (Bf  shall  thereupon  promulgate 
the  amounts  so  adjusted  as  the  poverty  level 
for  family  group§  of  various  sizes  which  shall 
be  conclusive  for  purposes  of  this  part  for 
the  flscal  year  beginning  July  1  next  suc- 
ceeding such  promulgation. 

"(3i  As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term 
■price  Index'  means  the  Consimier  Price  In- 
dex (all  Hems— United  States  city  average! 
published  monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

"WAXLVUS  8T    BTATK   TO    COUFLT    WITH 
ACaSElCXNT 

■■Sac.  464.  If  the  Secretary,  after  reason- 
able notice  and  opportimity  for  hearing  to  a 
State  with  which  he  has  an  agreement  under 
this  part,  finds  that  such  State  Is  falling  to 
comply  therewith  or  with  any  requirement 


Imposed  b?  or  p\irsuant  to  this  part,  he  shall 
withhold  all.  or  such  portion  as  he  deems 
appropriate,  of  the  payments  to  which  such 
State  is  otherwise  entitled  under  this  part 
or  Part  A  or  B  of  this  title  or  under  title 
V.  XVI.  or  XIX.  but  the  amounts  so  with- 
held from  payments  under  such  part  A  or  B  or 
under  title  V.  XVI.  or  XIX.  shaU  be  deemed 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  State  under  such 
part  of  title.  Such  withholding  shall  be 
affected  at  such  time  or  times  and  in  such  In- 
stallments aa  the  Secretary  may  deem  appro- 
priate. 

"Sec.  45A.  As  UMd  In  this  part,  the  term 
'needy  families  with  children'  means  famtllei 
who  are  receiving  family  assistance  benefits 
under  port  D  and  who  (1)  nre  receiving 
supplementary  payments  under  this  part, 
or  (2)  would  bo  eligible  to  receive,  under  a 
SUtc  plan  (approved  under  part  A)  as  In 
effect  prior  to  the  enactment  of  part  D,  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  as  de- 
fined In  section  406  as  it  was  In  effect  prior 
to  such  enactment,  if  the  State  plan  bad 
continued  In  effect;  and  'assistance  to  needy 
families  with  children'  means  family  assist- 
ance benefits  under  such  part  O.  paid  to 
such  families. 

"PaaT    T — ADMINISTRATION 

"Agreements  With  States 
"Sac.  461.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  State  under  which 
the  Secretary  will  make,  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  the  supplementary  payments  provided 
for  under  part  E.  or  will  perform  such  other 
functions  of  the  State  In  connection  with 
such  payments  aa  may  be  agreed  upon,  or 
both.  In  any  such  case,  the  agreement  shall 
also  (1)  provide  for  payment  by  the  State 
TO  the  Secretary  of  an  amount  equal  to  the 
supplementary  payments  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  such  agreement,  less  any  pay- 
ments which  would  otherwise  be  made  to 
the  State  under  section  453(a),  (2)  at  the 
request  of  the  State,  provide  for  Joint  audit 
of  payments  under  the  agreement,  and  (3) 
m  the  case  of  an  agreement  which  will  be- 
come effective  at  a  futiue  date,  but  not  later 
than  two  years  after  the  date  as  of  which 
part  D  becomes  effective  for  such  State, 
provide  for  paymenu  of  the  State's  ad- 
ministrative costs  found  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  for  making  supplementary  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  part  E  during  the  period 
after  the  execution  of  the  agreement  under 
this  section  and  before  Ita  effective  date, 
except  that  If  the  State  takes  any  action 
which  prevents  such  agreement  from  becom- 
ing effective  at  the  end  of  such  two  years,  the 
Secretary  shall  recover  (by  adjustment  of 
any  other  amounts  due  the  State  under  this 
Act,  or  otherwise)  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  the  administrative  costs  paid  pursuant 
to  this  clause  (3). 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  a  State  under  which  the 
Secretary  will  determine  eligibility  for  medi- 
cal assistance  under  such  State's  plan  ap- 
proved under  title  XnC.  or  for  surplus  food 
commodities  under  such  State's  program 
conducted  pursuant  to  section  416  of  the  Act 
of  October  31,  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1431)  or  ad- 
minister all  or  part  of  such  State's  food 
stamp  program  conducted  pursuant  to  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  (7  V.B.C.  2011.  et 
seq).  with  respect  to  (1)  Individuals  eligible 
under  such  SUte's  plan  approved  under  title 
XVT  for  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
(and  Individuals  who  would  be  eligible  for 
such  aid  but  for  the  income  and  resources 
requirements  of  title  XVI),  but  only  If  the 
State  has  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  1606.  and  (2) 
all  individuals  other  than  tJiose  described  In 
clause  (1),  but  only  If,  In  the  case  of  any 
State  required  to  make  supplementary  pay- 
ments pursuant  to  section  452.  the  Secretary 
Is  carrying  out  an  agreement  with  such 
State  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. In  any  such  case,  the  agreement  shall 
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also  provide  for  payment  by  the  State  to  the 
Secretary  of  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of 
the  cost  of  determining  sllglbUlty  for  medical 
assistance  plus  the  cost  of  detreminlng  eligi- 
blUty  for  surplus  food  commodities  and  ol 
administering  the  food  stamp  programs,  but 
In  computing  such  costs  the  Secretary  shall 
Include  only  those  cosU  which  are  additional 
to  the  costs  incurred  In  carrying  out  part  D 
or  In  carrying  out  an  agreement  under  sub- 
section  (a)    or  section   1605. 

"(c)  In  the  case  of  any  Stau  which  has 
aa  agreement  wUh  the  Secretary  under  sub- 
section (a)  (If  the  State  is  required  to  make 
supplementary  payments  pursuant  to  sectloD 
462).  under  subsecUon  (b)  with  respect  to 
medical  assistance,  and  under  section  isoa. 
the  Secretary  may  further  agree  to  admlnto-* 
ter  all  or  any  part  of  any  other  program  of 
such  State  under  which  cash  benefits  arc 
provided  on  the  basis  of  need,  but  only  to 
the  extent  that  be  determines,  with  respect 
to  any  such  program  or  part  thereof  which 
the  State  seeks  to  Include  In  the  agreement, 
that  sdmlnlstratlon  by  him  Is  feasible  ana 
will  not  result  In  undue  administrative  bur- 
den. In  any  such  case  the  agreement  shall 
provide  for  payment  by  the  State  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  an  amount  equal  to  the  cash  bene- 
fits paid  by  the  Secretary,  plus  the  costs  of 
administering  any  such  program  or  part 
thereof  included  In  the  agreement,  but  In 
computing  such  administrative  costs  the 
limitations  applicable  to  computation  of  ad- 
ministrative costs  under  subsection  (b)  shall 
apply. 

"(d)  In  the  case  of  an  agreement,  plan,  or 
program,  or  any  portion  thereof,  which  the 
Secretary  administers  on  behalf  of  a  State 
under  an  agreement  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  or  (b)  of  this  section  or  pursuant  to 
section  1605,  the  Secretary  may  waive  any 
procedural  requirements  or  methods  ol  ad- 
ministration imposed  by  or  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  Federal  statute  and  substitute 
the  requirements  or  methods  applicable  to 
the  administration  of  part  D  which  serve  the 
same  purpose  or  relate  to  the  same  or  ccm- 
parable  matters. 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  any  State  which  has 
entered  Into — 

"(1)  an  agreement  under  subsection  (a) 
for  the  administration  by  the  Secretary  of 
supplementary  payments  under  the  State's 
agreement  pursuant  to  part  E,  or 

"(3)  an  agreement  under  section  1605  for 
payment  of  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled, 

the  State  must  maintain  such  agreement  in 
effect  In  order  to  remain  eligible  for  pny- 
ments  under  part  E  of  this  title  or  title  XVI. 
respectively,  with  respect  to  expenditures  for 
any  quarter  beglnntng  on  or  after  the  date 
such  agreement  under  subsection  (a)  or  sec- 
tion 1606  becomes  effective. 

"(f>  The  Secretary  may  also  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  any  State  under  which  such 
State  will  make,  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary. 
the  family  assistance  benefit  payments  pro- 
vided for  under  part  D  with  respect  to  all  or 
specified  families  in  the  State  who  are  eli- 
gible for  such  benefits  or  will  perform  such 
other  functions  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  part  D  as  may  be  agreed 
upon,  or  both,  except  that  (1)  the  Secretary 
may  not  enter  Into  any  agreement  under  this 
subsection  which  would  remain  In  effect  far 
any  period  after  January  1. 1974.  under  which 
any  State  would  determine  the  ellglbUlty  of 
or  make  family  assistance  benefits  payments 
to  any  family  other  than  a  family  In  which 
one  parent  of  the  child  or  children  Is  dead. 
continuously  absent  from  the  home,  or  In- 
capaclted,  and  (3)  the  Secretary  may  not 
enter  Into  an  agreement  under  this  sub- 
section with  any  State  If.  under  the  State 
plan  of  such  State,  approved  under  part  A 
and  aa  In  effect  for  January  1970,  the  total 
of  the  payments  for  such  month  as  aid  un- 
der such  plan  with  respect  to  three  dependent 
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eblldren  aod  one  relative  with  whom  they 
were  living,  all  of  whom  have  no  otber  lo- 
coDie.  would  be  less  tban  1133.34.  Tbe  cost 
of  canrlng  out  any  such  agreement  shall  be 
paid  to  the  State  by  the  Secretary  to  ad- 
vance or  by  way  of  reimbursement  and  In 
such  Uutallments  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 

"(g)  ( 1 )  Whenever,  tn  accordance  with  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  has  agreed  to  make  the 
supplementary  payments  provided  for  under 
part  E  to  pay  aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled  under  the  State's  plan  approved 
under  title  XVI,  or  to  perform  any  other 
functions,  on  behalf  of  a  State,  It  shall  be 
a  condition  of  such  agreement  that,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  ex- 
cept provisions  pertaining  to  retirement,  In- 
surance, health  benefits,  and  length  of  work- 
week, arrangements  are  made,  which  are 
found  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  be 
fair  and  equitable,  to  provide  or  continue 
to  provide  employment  to  employees  of  the 
State  or  Its  political  BUbdlvl.i;lons  whose  em- 
ployment 15  affected.  The  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  such  employment  arrangements  shall 
Iw  specified  In  the  agreement. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

At  6:34  pjn.  the  doors  of  the  Chamber 
were  opened,  and  the  open  session  of  the 
Senate  was  resumed. 


CLOSED  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
readitxg  of  the  amendment  which,  I  un- 
derstand, is  about  one  quarter  through. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  go  Into  closed 
eession. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
OiANSioM) ,  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
President,  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  after 
we  come  back,  we  »1I1  resume  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senate  so 
desires. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
think  we  should. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  Inquire,  what  was  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
was  iu.sl  an  observation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggested  to  the  majority 
leader  that  we  resume  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  after  the  closed  session  has 
concluded. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  my  reply  waa. 
if  the  Senate  so  desires. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
go  into  closed  session  and  that  the  usual 
aides  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
normal  attaches  who  have  been  attend- 
ing, be  allowed  to  attend  as  In  the  past. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  second? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  second 
the  motion. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CiUNSTON).  The  motion  having  been 
made  and  seconded  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  closed  session,  the  Chair,  pursuant 
to  rule  XXXVI.  now  directs  the  Sergeant 
at  Arms  to  close  the  galleries  and  to  close 
all  the  doors  of  the  Senate. 

'At  5:02  pjn.,  the  doors  of  the  Cham- 
ber were  closed.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  amendment  of  the  House 
to  the  bill  (8.  1)  to  provide  for  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  persons  dis- 
placed from  their  homes,  businesses,  or 
farms  by  Federal  and  federally  assisted 
programs  and  to  establish  uniform  and 
equitable  land  acquisition  policies  for 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  172SS)  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  provide  for  a  more  effective  program 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's 
air. 

The  message  further  aimounced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  19504)  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways 
In  accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJt.  19877)  authorizing  the  constmc- 
tlon.  repair,  and  preservation  of  certain 
public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
18582)  to  amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended:  agreed  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
that  Mr.  Poace,  Mr.  McMh-lak.  Mr. 
Abernetht.  Mr.  Abbitt.  Mr.  Bklcbeb. 
Mr.  Teagdz  of  California,  and  Mr.  Wam- 
PLER  were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Rouse  at  the  conference. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
enrolled  bUl  (H.R.  19401)  to  extend  for 
1  additional  year  the  authorization  for 
programs  under  the  Vocational  Reha- 
bUltaUon  Act. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <H.R.  17550)  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  In- 
creases in  benefits,  to  improve  computa- 
tion methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings 


base  under  the  old-a«e.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  improvements  in  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  modification  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr, 
HncHES).  The  Senator  has  a  right  to 
modify  bis  amendment. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  101,  line  3,  strike  out  the  period 
and  insert  in  Ucu  thereof  ";  and"  and  be- 
tween lines  2  and  3  Insert  the  foUowlng 
paragraph: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  aid  furnished  under 
the  plan  for  any  month — 

"(A)  the  total  of  the  amounts  used  to 
determine  the  needs  of  an  applicant  for  or 
recipient  of  aid  shall  be  at  least  810  higher 
than  the  total  thereof  which  would  have 
been  used  to  determine  bis  needs  under  the 
State  plan  as  In  effect  for  March  1971,  or 

"{bJ  In  th»  case  of  two  or  more  such  Indi- 
viduals who  aie,  as  determined  In  accordance 
with  regulat  ons  of  the  Secretary,  members 
of  the  same  household,  the  stun  of  such  to- 
tals used  for  tne  month  for  which  the  deter- 
mination is  being  made  shaU  exceed  the  sum 
of  such  \a\A.\c  fot  March  1971  by  SlO  plus  OS 
for  such  individual  In  excess  of  one, 
except  that.  In  the  case  of  any  State  the  plan 
of  which  prov'de5  fot  meeting  less  than  100 
per  centum  of  It^  standard  of  need  or  pro- 
vides fot  con8lderLt.i4  less  than  100  per  cen- 
tum of  requirements  In  determining  need, 
such  plan  shaU  provide  such  methods  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulation  pre^^crlbe  for 
achieving  as  nearly  as  possible  the  results 
provided  fcr  under  the  preceding  provisions 
of  this  paragraph. 

For  purposes  of  paragraph  (3),  the  'SUte 
plan  as  In  effect  for  March  1971'  means  the 
State  plan  (approved  under  this  title)  as  In 
effect  for  March  1971  or,  if  there  waa  no  such 
plan  In  effect  for  such  SUte  for  such 
month — 

"(t)  the  State  plan  which  w.  In  effect  for 
such  month  and  waa  approved  under  title  1, 
In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  Is  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  or  older, 

"(U)  the  State  plan  In  effect  for  such 
month  and  approved  under  title  X,  in  the 
case  of  an  Individual  who  Is  blind,  or 

"(ill)  the  State  plan  in  effect  for  such 
month  and  approved  under  title  XIV,  In  the 
case  of  an  Individual  who  la  severely  dis- 
abled, 

except  thai  If  two  or  more  of  clauses  (1), 
(U),  and  (HI)  are  applicable  with  respect  to 
an  Individual  It  shall  be  the  State  plan  un- 
der which  the  total  Is  the  higher  (or  high- 
est), and  except  that  if  none  of  such  clauses 
Is  applicable  to  an  In-llvldual,  it  shall  be  the 
one  of  the  State  plans  approved  under  titles 
I,  X,  and  XIV  which  were  In  effect  for  such 
month,  under  which  the  total  which  would 
have  been  applicable  to  him  Is  the  higher  (or 
highest)." 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  welfare 

reform  is  the  most  urgent  domestic  leg- 
islation  

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  For  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  to 
get  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  modifica- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  No.  I  wUi  not  ytelf*  to 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  modlfl  na- 
tion ordered,  because  It  was  discussed 
here  during  the  meeting  that  there  may 
be  other  Senators  here 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  not  on 
that  amendment  can  we  get  the  yeas  and 
najrs  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  No;  I  would  object  to 
that.  I  have  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  regular 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  Pi«sldent.  welfare 
reform  is  the  most  urgent  domestic  legis- 
lation now  before  Congress. 

Men  of  all  persuasions  agree  that  our 
welfare  programs  have  become  a  na- 
tional tragedy.  Uncontrollable  costs, 
weak  or  nonexistent  incentives  to  work 
and  maintain  the  family  structure,  and 
categories  which  exclude  up  to  one  half 
of  our  poor,  all  contribute  to  the  dis- 
astrous system  now  m  operation. 

The  hour  is  late  and  it  Is  Imperative 
that  the  Senate  consider  this  proposal  on 
its  merits  before  adjournment.  We  will 
fail  our  public  trust  if  we  allow  the  pres- 
ent system  to  be  perpetuated  any  longer. 

Therefore,  Senator  Bennett  and  I  to- 
day are  proposing  an  amendment  to  the 
existing  welfare  system.  Our  proposal  In- 
cludes the  major  provL'iions  of  the  ad- 
ministration's family  assistance  plan, 
first  proposed  16  months  ago  and  under 
careful  consideration  by  Congress  for  al- 
most a  year. 

Many  believe  this  legislation  goes  too 
far;  others  argue  that  it  does  not  go  far 
enough.  In  my  own  mind,  this  amend- 
ment does  not  contain  everything  I  be- 
lieve is  ultimately  required  in  oar  wel- 
fare program.  But,  if  this  is  not  a  per- 
fect program,  it  Is  a  necessary  program. 

Passage  of  the  amendment  Senator 
Bennkti  and  I  propose  would  be  the  most 
important  step  In  three  decades  toward 
developing  a  more  workable,  more  eflB- 
cient,  and  more  humane  public  assist- 
ance system  in  the  United  States. 

Under  this  proposal,  fourteen  and  a 
half  million  Americans  will  be  eligible 
for  more  assistance  than  under  present 
law.  Two  million  people  will  be  helped  out 
of  poverty.  For  the  first  time,  every  fam- 
ily with  a  child  will  be  assured  a  mini- 
mum Income.  Uniform  national  stand- 
ards and  eligibility  criteria  will  simplify 
administration  and  equalize  opportunity 
throughout  the  country. 

Let  us  be  clear  about  the  nature  of 
this  amendment.  It  will  not  reduce  Fed- 
eral costs  or  the  number  of  eligible  re- 
cipients. Family  assistance  will  cost  an 
additional  $4.3  billion  in  the  first  year 
of  operation.  These  costs  Include  $600 
million  for  Increased  day  care  centers 
and  work  training  programs,  as  well  as 
almost  $1  bllMon  for  the  aged,  blind,  and 
disabled. 

The  needs  of  the  poor,  the  disabled,  the 
blind,  and  the  elderly  will  not  permit  us 
to  do  less.  This  country  must  realize  that 
we  cannot  save  money  by  wasting  lives. 

THE  PBX5EI4T  WELPAItS  SYSTTM 

Welfare  in  the  United  States  today  is  a 
failure. 

Assistance  payments  are  Insufficient  to 
meet  minimal  needs.  Family  and  work 
Incentives  are  lacking.  Eligibflity  Is  based 
on  arbitrary  categories  rather  than  need. 


While  Congress  has  established  a  legal 
right  to  assistance,  it  has  provided  a  sys- 
tem which  frustrates  the  exercise  of  these 
rights  and  demeans  those  who  do  exer- 
cise them. 

Under  present  law,  fully  half  of  all 
poor  people,  including  two  out  of  every 
three  poor  children,  do  not  receive  any 
aid. 

The  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  program — the  largest  assistance 
program — is  in  reality  54  different  pro- 
grams in  54  different  Jurisdictions 
throughout  the  United  States. 

No  national  standards  exist  for  either 
benefits  or  eligibility.  Payments  vary 
from  an  average  of  $46  per  month  for  a 
family  of  four  in  Mississippi  to  $265  for 
such  a  family  in  New  Jersey.  This  dispar- 
ity Is  further  aggravated  by  compUcated 
State  variations  in  criteria  for  eligibility 
and  methods  of  •administration.  Each 
State  has  developed  its  own  prescription 
for  need  standards,  assets  tests.  Incapac- 
ity tests,  and  requirements  for  school  at- 
tendance and  the  age  of  children  who  can 
receive  benefits.  In  addition,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  program  has  varied  wide- 
ly from  State  to  State  and  locality  to  lo- 
cality in  terms  of  eqtjilty  and  responsive- 
ness to  the  needs  of  recipients. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Connecticut 
yield  at  an  appropriate  time? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  with- 
out relinquishing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  wonder  if  there  U  a 
possibility  of  getting  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  the  Senator's  amendment,  when  he 
has  modified  it  to  the  extent  that  he  de- 
sires, because  If  that  is  possible,  then  we 
can  tell  a  lot  of  Senators  they  can  go 
home.  Otherwise,  I  have  been  served  with 
notice  that  there  may  be  a  live  quorum 
later  In  the  evening,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  warn  Senators  or  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.  I  will  answer  the  question  of 
the  assistant  minority  leader,  and  then 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  I  would 
like  to  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on 
both  the  Scott  amendment  and  the  Rlbi- 
coff  amendment.  Then  Senators  will 
know  that  this  matter  cannot  go  through 
on  a  voice  vote  but  that  there  will  be  a 
rollcall  vote. 

The  Senator  has  a  chance  to  modify 
his  amendment,  and  I  did  not  object  to 
that.  He  has  another  modification  at  the 
desk,  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that. 
But  since  he  has  modified  It  I  would  like 
to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  two 
amendments  tonight. 

The  PRKSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hdohks>.  The  Chair  will  instruct  the 
Senator  that  he  cannot  request  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  Scott  amendment  with- 
out unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  so  that  be  may 
request  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  In 


order  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Scott  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  personally  have  no 
objection.  I  Just  want  to  make  my  posi- 
tion clear  while  the  majority  leader  is 
here.  I  personally  am  satisfied  with  the 
RIblcolT-Bennett  amendment  as  it 
stands.  The  majority  and  minority  lead- 
ers asked  us  to  try  to  work  out  as  many 
as  possible  of  the  controversies.  One  of 
the  controversies,  of  course,  is  that  there 
are  certain  Senators  who  would  like  to 
amend  the  Rlblcoff-Bennett  amend- 
ment, and  under  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation this  catmot  be  done.  I  happen  to 
think  it  is  a  good,  acceptable  amend- 
ment as  it  Is.  and  the  only  reason  that  I 
objected  to  It  was  out  of  consideration 
for  other  Senators. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield?  I  appreci- 
ate the  Senator's  position,  but  under  the 
position  that  we  are  put  in  from  a  parlia- 
mentary standpoint  and  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  It  Is  not  subject  to  an 
amendment. 

That  could  mean  that  99  Members  of 
the  Senate  agreeing  on  an  amendment 
could  not  get  the  amendment  adopted 
unless  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ap- 
proved. He  Is  the  only  man  out  of  the 
100  who  would  have  the  right  to  amend 
this  pending  amendment.  He  could  lUten 
to  the  debate  and  amend  It  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  but  not  the  satisfaction  of 
all  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to  proceed 
with  that  power  In  the  hands  of  any  one 
Senator  or  In  any  one  place.  I  tried  hard 
to  get  this  situation  to  where  we  could 
have  the  right  to  amend;  but  having 
failed  I  Jiist  want  us  to  vote  it  up  or 
down,  and  then  we  can  offer  amend- 
ments. Therefore.  I  would  ask  the  Sen- 
ator's permission  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  X  ob- 
ject. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Objection  Is 
heard  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
nectlcut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  R  does 
not  require  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wDl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  withhold  his 
objection  briefly? 

Mr.  GOODEli.  I  withhold  my  objec- 
tion. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Coimecticut  yield  without 
yielding  his  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  I 
may  explain  my  position? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Yes, 

Mr.  SCOTT.  My  position  is  that  I  have 
no  objection,  personally,  to  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  Scott  amendment,  because, 
having  Introduced  It  In  the  form  It  Is,  I 
have  not  been  advised  of  the  desire  to 
modify  it.  Some  Senators  may  be  for  it 
and  some  against  It,  but  no  one  has  asked 
to  modify  it,  and  tmder  those  circum- 
stances. If  It  will  expedite  the  proceed- 
ings. I  have  no  objection  to  the  yeas  and 
nays. 
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Mr.  SAXBE.  B*-.  President.  I  object  to 
the  Senator  yielding  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Objection 
Is  heard.  _ 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  re- 
quest will  be  made  again  later  tonight. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  administrative 
Inefficiencies  and  redtape  associated  with 
welfare  programs  are  notorious.  Individ- 
ual Slates  and  locaUties  must  develop 
budgets  of  need  with  required  close  in- 
vestigation of  the  economic  status  of 
each  family.  However,  these  standards 
are  often  unrelated  to  actual  State  pay- 
ments and  complicated  formula,  using 
ratable  reductions  and  maximum  pay- 
ments, are  necessary  to  calculate  the 
final  benefits  payable  to  each  eligible 
family.  Tiny,  but  complex  adjustments 
are  mjide  to  reflect  changes  in  the  com- 
position of  the  family,  the  ages  of  its 
members.  Its  changing  economic  status, 
or  as  special  emergencies  occur.  The  re- 
■ultlng  paperwork  overwhelms  the  ad- 
ministrative structure.  The  organiza- 
tion is  fraught  with  error  and  is  largely 
Incomprehensible  to  recipients  and  the 
public  alike. 

The  major  defect  of  AFDC  however, 
which  makes  it  impossible  to  reform  by 
simply  adding  national  standards  or 
greater  administrative  efficiencies,  is  Its 
categorical  restriction  of  eligibility. 
AFDC  does  not  provide  assistance  to 
Itaose  families  headed  by  a  full-time 
working  man. 

The  assumption  on  which  AFDC  rests — 
that  the  Income  of  full-time  workers  is 
by  definition  adequate — Is  simply  not 
valid  for  large  numbers  of  families.  In 
1968.  39  percent  of  the  poor  families  with 
children  In  this  countrj'  were  headed  by 
full-time  workers.  Their  poverty  Is  sel- 
dom the  result  of  a  defect  of  character 
or  a  failure  to  try.  It  is  rather  the  result 
of  the  inescapable  fact  that  large  num- 
bers of  Jobs,  for  a  variety  of  economic 
reasons,  just  do  not  pay  an  adequate 
wage— especially  tor  persons  with  large 
families. 

As  a  result  of  this  inadequate  and  In- 
eOlclent  system,  welfare  has  become  a 
costly  shambles.  Costs  and  caseloads  un- 
der AFDC  Increa-sed  by  almost  30  percent 
from  June  1969  to  June  1970. 

The  lack  of  Incentives  to  work  and 
maintain  the  family  structure  have 
meant  that  the  number  of  children  in 
families  with  female  heads  only  under 
AFDC  have  more  than  doubled  In  10 
years. 

The  facts  are  very  clear.  Welfare  In 
the  United  States  has  already  become  a 
national  disgrace. 

THK    nifANCE    COMHnTES    AMEXDMEKTS 

It  Is  regrettable  that  In  the  face  of 
such  chaos  a  majority  of  the  Finance 
Committee  has  chosen  not  to  come  to 
grips  with  meaningful  welfare  reform 
legislation. 

I  .share  the  view  of  the  committee  that 
far  reachinR  and  Innovative  social  leg- 
islation should  be  tested  thoroughly  be- 
fore Implementation  on  a  nationwide 
basis. 

But.  testing  alone  in  a  time  of  urgent 
need  Is  not  enough. 

In  August.  1969.  the  President  out- 
lined reform  legislation  which,  while  not 
perfect,  would  take  several  significant 


and  constructive  steps  toward  a  strong 
welfare  system. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
legislation  embodying  the  basic  princi- 
ples of  the  President's  proposal — the 
family  assistance  plan. 

After  many  weeks  of  hearings,  how- 
ever, the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
regrettably  refused  to  consider  this  plan 
in  detail  and  substituted  an  amendxnent 
calling  merely  for  2  years  of  tests. 

Clearly,  passage  of  a  2-year  test  pro- 
gram requiring  more  legislation  at  the 
end  of  that  test  period  means  no  welfare 
reform  until  1974  or  beyond.  Reform  Is 
much  more  urgent  than  that. 

The  proposal  Senator  Bikkitt  and  I 
intend  to  make  provides  for  extensive 
testing  in  the  period  between  enactment 
and  the  effective  date  of  welfare  reform. 
The  most  innovative  proposal,  to  assist 
the  working  poor,  would  be  tested  In 
several  areas  for  more  than  a  year. 

Extensive  pretesting  of  this  nature 
would  provide  more  than  adequate  time 
to  iron  out  the  problems  in  organization 
and  administration  of  family  assistance. 
Furthermore,  Information  gained  from 
careful  evaluation  of  existing  working 
poor  programs  In  six  States  would  be 
readily  available. 

THX  PElNciPLBa  or  Bxroau 

Welfare  Is  not  a  subject  of  interest 
only  to  the  poor  and  the  welfare  worker. 
The  measure  of  a  whole  society  Is  taken 
from  the  adequacy,  equity,  and  efficiency 
of  Its  programs  for  the  needy.  Their 
progress  is  our  progress. 

The  principles  of  adequate  welfare  are 
simple  and  paramotmt: 

First,  assurance  to  all  members  of 
society  of  an  income  adequate  to  meet 
their  basic  needs; 

Second,  incentives  and  opportunity  for 
the  employment  of  all  citizens; 

Third,  encouragement  and  support 
of  the  basic  family  structure; 

Fourth,  a  uniform  system  of  national 
standards  supported  and  financed  by  the 
federal  Ooverrunent:  and 

Fifth,  simple  and  efficient  administra- 
tion dedicated  to  assisting  rather  than 
demeaning  the  poor. 

We  are  a  wealthy  people.  As  the  per- 
quisites of  citizenship  have  increased, 
so  too  have  our  responsibilities  to  our 
society  and  our  fellow  man.  As  a  na- 
tion, we  can  no  longer  tolerate  a  system 
of  public  assistance  which  falls  to  meet 
the  most  baste  principles  of  humanity. 

TKZ    PAUn.Y    A65ISTANCS    PLAN 

The  basic  principles  of  family  assist- 
ance are  designed  to  meet  the  problems 
now  plaguing  welfare.  By  assuring  a 
minimum  payment  to  all  families  In 
need,  it  is  designed  to  provide  uniform 
national  standards  and  simplified  ad- 
ministration. 

Most  important,  the  program  extends 
eligibility  to  those  families  who  have 
been  arbitrarily  and  imwisely  excluded 
from  assistance. 

Family  assistance  will  replace  the  54 
different  State  and  territorial  AFDC 
programs  with  a  single  program  for  fam- 
ilies. It  would  also  si^titute  a  single 
Integrated  adult  welfare  system  for  the 
more  than  150  different  programs  of 
aid  to  the  aged,  the  blind  and  the  dis- 
abled. 


Americans  are  becoming  more  mobile. 
Poverty  and  welfare  are  national  prob- 
lems requiring  national  solutions.  Fore- 
most in  any  such  national  solution  must 
be  an  effort  to  assure  that  citizens  who 
live  in  differeint  States  do  not  receive 
grossly  different  treatemnt  at  the  hands 
of  their  government';.  Family  assistance 
establishes  minimum  support  levels:  $1.- 
600  per  year — plus  about  $860  In  food 
stamps — for  a  family  of  four,  for  citizens 
in  all  SUtes. 

Family  assistance  insures  the  provi- 
sion of  a  minimum  benefit  by  full  Federal 
financing  of  that  portion  of  the  pay- 
ment. In  addition,  the  States,  assisted 
by  30-percent  Federal  matching  up  to 
the  jMverty  line,  can  then  assure  more 
adequate  total  benefits  by  supplement- 
ing the  minim  imi  payment. 

Nationwide  unilorm  eligibility  rules 
will  make  possible  another  vital  reform: 
simplification  and  streamlining  of  the 
notorious  welfare  paperwork  and  admin- 
istrative morass.  Family  assistance  ter- 
minates the  present  practice  of  basing 
benefits  on  minute  investigations  and 
computations  of  family  budgets.  Eligi- 
bility for  aid  would  be  determined  on  a 
simplified  basis,  which  would  include 
cross-checks  of  earnings  data  and  a 
sampling  of  recipients'  reports  as  protec- 
tion for  the  system. 

XNCLTTSIOK  Or  TMZ  WORKUTG  POOR 

The  most  important  advance  proposed 
by  this  amendment  is  the  exteiision  of 
public  assistance  eligibility  to  the  work- 
ing poor.  This  innovative  step  Is  sup- 
ported by  several  powerful  arguments. 

First,  coverage  of  the  working  poor 
eliminates  one  of  the  major  inequities  in 
present  laws.  If  we  are  to  require  recipi- 
ents to  work,  we  cannot  then  make  them 
worse  off  financially  than  if  they  did  not 
work. 

Second,  aid  to  the  working  poor  pro- 
motes a  consistent  set  of  work  incentives 
for  the  entire  program.  Recipients  wfll 
always  be  better  off  by  working  more. 

Third,  coverage  of  the  working  poor  is 
an  effective  means  of  combating  poverty. 
Four  out  of  ten  poor  Americans  live  In 
famUies  headed  by  a  full-time  worker. 
Family  assistance  will  move  2  million 
Americans  over  the  poverty  line. 

WOUC  KBQtTIIlEMKNT  AND  INCCNTIVKS 

The  Rlblcoff-Bennett  amendment 
takes  a  major  step  to  increase  work  in- 
centives for  welfare  recipients.  To  make 
these  incentives  increasingly  effective 
there  Is  Included  a  major  manpower 
training  and  child  care  program  with 
over  $600  million  In  additional  funding: 
$150  million  is  required  to  be  spent  on  a 
strong  program  of  public  service 
employment. 

Recipients  under  family  assistance  will 
be  required  to  register  for  and  accept  jobs 
or  work  training  in  order  to  receive  FAP 
benefits.  Benefit  levels  will  be  decreased 
by  $500  per  famly  for  a  failure  to  register. 

THE  RCVISED  FAMH-T  ASSISTAMCl  PlAtt 

The  latest  administration  revision  of 
family  assistance  was  submitted  in  Octo- 
ber to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
While  this  was  a  strong  program — there 
were  a  number  of  changes  which  I  felt 
were  necessary  to  improve  the  legislation 
before  It  was  presented  to  the  full  Senate. 
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I  made  these  suggestions  both  in  a  formal 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  in  informal  con- 
versations. Most  of  these  improvements 
are  contained  in  the  Rlblcoff-Beraiett 
amendment. 

A  NATIONAL  COAl. 

Today,  one  in  every  eight  Americans 
is  poor.  In  the  wealthiest  nation  in  his- 
tory, our  poor  outnumber  the  total  popu- 
lation of  Canada,  More  than  a  third  of 
our  poor  ars  children.  Many  of  the  rest 
aie  til,  disabled  or  elderly. 

These  people  are  tragic  eildence  of  our 
nejlect,  and  lack  of  commitment  to  end 
poverty. 

Our  growing  national  affluence  has  not 
been  fully  shared.  In  a  future  which 
promises  greater  riches,  for  many,  but 
continued  poverty  for  some,  we  have,  in 
the  words  of  the  President's  Commlwlon 
on  Income  Maintenance  Programs,  "the 
potential  for  social  divtsion  unparalleled 
in  our  country," 

Our  failure  has  been  a  failure  of  com- 
mitment rather  than  resources.  We  have 
the  means  to  end  poverty.  Let  us  resolve 
to  do  so. 

As  a  beginning  step.  Congress  must  es- 
tablish a  national  goal  to  end  poverty  in 
this  decade, 

inraMPLOTKD    PAaENT    PBOCKAM 

As  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, HJi,  16311  provided  for  mandatory 
State  supplementation — with  Federal 
sharing — of  families  headed  by  an  im- 
employed  father — APDC-DP,  Under 
present  law,  this  is  an  optional  program 
which  exists  in  23  States, 

In  the  administration  revisions  of  HJi, 
16311.  this  mandatory  APDC-UP  has 
been  deleted. 

I  strongly  support  inclusion  of  this 
program — as  provided,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  original  admin- 
istration proposal.  Restoration  of  this 
provision  would  benefit  some  90,000  fam- 
ilies, or  more  than  300,000  poor  people. 

HESTORA-nON    OF    THT    KKQOTRnCKMTS    IN    SIC- 

TTOW  «B3  or  H.a,  lasii  pom  itsino  "stand- 

ARO  or   NTBO"  rOE  PAlflUES   WITH   INCOUS 

In  August  1969,  the  President,  in  his 
welfare  address  to  the  Nation,  strongly 
supported  the  principle  that  no  recipient 
would  bo  worse  off  tmder  hla  proposal 
than  under  existing  law.  Unfortunately, 
a  subsequent  revision  of  H.R,  16311 
would  adversely  affect  families  with  out- 
side income  in  22  States  by  reducing 
State  supplements.  Restoration  of  the 
standard-of-need  provision  in  section 
452  will  remedy  this  unwise  provision, 

HlNiMUM   WAGS   LEVSU   FOS   WKLTAXS 
H*CIPIENTS   TAJCIND   KMPLOTIXZNT 

A  universally  recognized  objective  of 
welfare  reform,  clearly  stated  In  the 
Presidents  welfare  message,  Is  the  great 
need  to  move  the  poor  from  relief  rolls 
to  payrolls.  Legisation  toward  this  laud- 
able goal,  however,  must  not  sacrifice 
very  basic  objections  to  providing  a 
ready-made  pool  of  forced  labor  for  em- 
ployers paying  substandard  wages. 

Substandard  wages  perpetuate  poverty. 
At  $1  an  hour,  a  fully  employed  husband 
and  father  of  two  children  falls  almost 
$2,000  bslow  the  barest  minimum  income 
required  for  his  family. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  provisions  be 
added  to  Uils  reform  legislation  stipulat- 


ing that  welfare  recipients  re<iuired  to 
accept  work  be  paid  a  reasonable  wage, 
preferably  the  basic  minimum  wage  of 
$1,60  an  hour.  The  Riblcofl-Bennett  pro- 
posal takes  a  major  step  in  this  direction 
by  guaranteeing  wages  of  at  least  $1,20 
an  hour, 

ADIQUATE  3APXGUAU1S  FOB  STATZ  AND  LOCAL 
BMPLOTEES  ASSXMILA-nBO  WOOL  PBOEBAL 
PROGBAkU 

There  must  be  assurances  that  State 
and  local  welfare  employees,  who  would 
be  encompassed  by  the  new  Federal  pro- 
gram, are  treated  fairly  with  respect  to 
their  seniority,  salary,  and  pension  rights 
earned  under  their  previous  employers, 

rEDEBAL   AOUDnffnUTlON   Or   FULLY   FEDEXALLT 
FINANCED     WELFARE     PROGRAMS 

Welfare  reform  must  reduce  the  major 
Inequities  and  complexities  that  result 
from  over  50  different  welfare  systems 
with  their  varied  forms,  requirements, 
and  regulations.  In  many  States  today, 
the  system  is  operated  by  three  separate 
levels  of  government:  Federal,  State, 
and  local.  The  redtape,  Inequities,  and 
sheer  complexities  of  these  arrange- 
ments must  be  reduced. 

Therefore,  I  propose  that  reform  leg- 
islation include  a  provision  for  manda- 
tory Federal  administration  of  all  welfare 
programs  which  are  100  percent  funded 
by  Federal  money.  This  provision  will  be 
a  major  step  toward  our  goal  of  univer- 
sally applied  standards  for  all  recipients. 

PUBLIC   SERVICE  EUPLOYACENT 

The  major  goal  of  any  public  assist- 
ance program  should  be  the  provision  of 
adequate  employment  opportunities  per- 
mitting recipients  to  supplement  and 
eventually  replace  welfare  payments  by 
earned  wages. 

Regrettably,  the  original  family  assist- 
ance plan  presented  to  Congress  con- 
tained not  a  single  job  opportimlty. 

Senator  Hahiiis  and  I  have  suggested 
an  amendment  establishing  a  strong 
program  of  public  service  employment. 
Such  an  amendment  would  complement 
the  training  provisions  already  suggested 
above  by  assuring  a  greater  number  of 
jobs  at  the  end  of  the  training  cycle. 

Therefore,  1  propose  a  public  service 
employment  program  for  recipients  of 
PAP  benefits  or  State  supplementation. 

Under  the  amendment,  the  Secretarj' 
of  Labor  would  enter  into  grants  or  con- 
tracts vinth  public  or  private  nonprofit 
agencies  to  create  jobs  in  a  wide  variety 
of  enumerated  fields  of  benefit  to  the 
public. 

Special  provisions  were  designed  to  as- 
sure that  such  Jobs  are  not  dead-end 
jobs  and  that  they  offer  opportunities 
for  career  advancement.  The  Secretary 
of  Lal>or  is  required  to  review  each  em- 
ployment record  at  least  once  every  6 
months. 

The  jobs  provided  must  meet  stand- 
ards with  regard  to  health,  safety,  and 
working  conditions,  not  Jeopardize  ex- 
isting employment,  and  otherwise  con- 
form to  certain  protections.  Wages  paid 
must  at  least  equal  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage  or,  if  higher,  any  applicable 
State  or  local  minimum  wage  or  the  pre- 
vailing wage  for  such  Jobs  in  the  same 
labor  market  area. 

In  order  to  encourage  movement  by 
participating    individuals    into    regular 


jobs  and  to  insure  that  these  jobs  in- 
volve  the  performance  of  useful  work 
provision  is  made  for  declining  Federal 
matching  over  time.  Ninety  percent 
matching  is  provided  for  the  first  24 
months  during  which  such  employment 
is  provided,  and  80  percent  thereafter 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  obligated  to 
expend  at  least  $150  million  annually  on 
such  public  service  Jobs.  The  funds  may 
come  from  appropriations  pursuant  to 
part  C  of  title  IV  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  or  from  any  other  funds  available  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor  under  other  acts. 

WORK  RRQUtSRMXNTa  FOR  MOTHERS  OF  tCROOt- 
ACR    CHII.DRXir 

In  1967,  the  Senate  recognized  the  In- 
herent social  difBculties  of  forcing  moth- 
ers of  school-age  children  to  accept  em- 
ployment. At  that  time,  the  Senate 
passed  an  amendment  which  exempted 
mothers  of  school-age  children  from  re- 
quired employment  during  the  hours 
children  are  home  from  school. 

The  most  cursory  examination  of  his- 
tory shows  that  the  victims  of  legisla- 
tion forcing  mothers  to  work  are  the 
children  of  those  mothers.  Our  own  na- 
tional traditions  are  based  on  the  belief 
that  the  best  Interests  of  the  child  are 
best  protected  by  its  mother.  The  deci- 
sion whether  to  accept  employment  while 
the  child  remains  at  home  should  be  left 
solely  with  the  mother. 

Willie  not  exempting  mothers  of 
school-age  children  from  work,  the  pro- 
posal of  Senator  Bennett  and  myself 
will  guarantee  that  mothers  of  these 
clUldren  will  only  be  required  to  work 
if  adequate  child  care  facilities  are  avail- 
able. In  actual  fact,  the  work  prlort- 
tles  practically  assure  that  these  mottaen 
of  school-age  children  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  work  requirements, 

ADDITIONAL   SAFCGUARDa  FOR  THE  LEGAL  RIOHTB 
OF   WELFARE   RECIPIENTS 

The  administration's  family  assistance 
legislation  provided  for  a  marked  and 
regressive  change  affecting  the  legal 
rights  of  welfare  recipients  by  requiring 
that  stepfathers  assume  legal  responsi- 
bility for  their  stepchildren.  Most  States 
do  not  impose  an  obligation  of  support 
on  a  stepfather.  Generally,  our  federal 
system  has  left  matters  of  domestic  rela- 
tions laws  to  the  wisdom  of  the  States. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  the  original  FAP  pro- 
vision was  to  impose  a  discriminatory 
obliglation  of  the  stepfathers  or  poor 
families. 


ffTATB  SAVINGS   AND   ADULT  i 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  two 
other  provisions  of  the  amendment  are 
of  utmost  tmportance. 

ADULT   CATSOOaiES 

Senator  Beknett  and  I  propose  to 
assure  minimimi  payments  to  the  aged, 
blind  and  disabled  of  $130  a  month  for 
an  Individual  and  $230  a  month  for  a 
couple.  This  provl.sion  will  increase  pay- 
ments to  approximately  1.5  million  re- 
cipients. For  an  individual  old-age  re- 
cipient, the  amendment  would  increase 
payment  levels  In  31  States:  for  a  couple, 
and  it  would  increase  payments  in  47 
States. 

In  addition,  our  amendment  retains 
the  uniform  eligibility  rules  for  all  re- 
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cipients  under  the  adult  categories.  This 
provision  extends  the  simplified  admin- 
istration concept  proposed  under  the 
family  assistance  plan. 

The  amendment  would  alw  a^ure  an 
Individual  aged,  blind  or  disabled  person 
m  income  equal  to  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  poverty  level.  For  couples  the  min- 
imum Income  would  be  In  excess  of  the 
poverty  level, 

STATE    FISCAL   RELIEF 

Almost  every  State  In  the  Union  is 
facing  a  financial  crisis  over  rising  wel- 
fste  costs.  Under  the  proposal  of  Senator 
Besnett  and  I,  each  State  would  have 
the  benefit  of  a  virtual  freeze  on  in- 
creased welfare  expenditures.  The  freeze 
would  be  based  on  90  percent  of  the  State 
expenditures  incurred  in  calendar  year 
1971,  For  the  first  year  of  operation,  our 
program  would  provide  over  S400  million 
in  direct  State  savings.  In  succeeding 
years  these  savings  would  increase  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  expected  increase 
In  expenditures  now  expected  under  pres- 
ent laws.  At  the  present  time  these  costs 
are  escalating  by  30  percent  a  year, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing table  showing  State  savings  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
Bs  follows : 

STATE  SAVINGS   UNDER   FAMILV    ASSISTANCE   WITH   90- 
PEBCEtlT  FREEiE  ON  STATE  EXPENDITURES 


|ln  RtiHions  at  doilirel 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 

Stale 


Slate  share  ol  money  payments 
(OAA.  AB.  Af  TO.  AFOC) 

Eipenditure 
Calendar  required  by 
y«ar  1971  proposed 

current        90-pertefll  Slelo 

law  Ireeze '      savinis ' 


Washinston 71,4  64.3  7.1 

WeslVirtlnia 16.0  14.4  1.6 

Wisconsin —  -  4a4  36.1  4.0 

Wyomrnt.- 2,5  2.3  .2 

Guam ,6  ,5  ,1 

fuertoRleo 19.2  1',}  '? 

Vinlnlslandi 7  .6  I 

"  These  amounts  ryould  constilute  estimated  calendar  year 
1972  State  eipenditores  under  the  new  program,  eacopt  lor 
yoluntaiy  program  liberalizations  by  tlie  States  between  tbe 
hit's  enactment  and  tbe  eltoctive  date.  Such  liberal  aations 
would  be  hnanced  by  tbe  appropriate  matching  tarmulas  rar 
title  ly,  pi,  E,  and  title  XVI, 

ADDITIONAL   COBAMrTTEE   AMENDMENTS 

Mr,  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
want  to  say  a  word  about  other  com- 
mittee amendments  to  the  present  wel- 
f  Eire  laws. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  I  believe  these 
amendments  to  be  entirely  inadequate. 
Furthermore,  many  of  them  are  actually 
detrimental  to  the  present  chaotic  pro- 
gram. I  shall  briefly  mention  four  of 
these  amendments. 

USE  OP  VTDERAL  FUHDS  TO  SUPPORT  THE 
LEGAL  PROCESS 

The  first  of  the  committee  amend- 
ments prohibits  the  use  of  Federal  fimds 
to  pay  directly  or  indirectly  the  salary 
of  any  individual  who  participates  in 
legal  actions  designed  to  Interpret  or  test 
federal  legislation. 

This  Is  a  particularly  unwise  provi- 
sion In  a  time  when  It  has  become  of 
paramount  importance  to  stress  the 
need  for  settling  differences  within  rath- 
er than  without  our  institutions. 

No  Federal  legislation  should  be  im- 
mune from  established  and  recognized 
judicial  scrutiny.  In  our  adversary  sys- 
tem of  justice,  this  scrutiny  is  best  de- 
veloped by  legal  actions  originated  by 
the  parties  in  Interest.  Powerful  corpora- 
tions are  fully  entitled,  in  our  system,  to 
test  laws  in  courts  and  deduct  the  costs 
of  legal  representation.  In  many  cases, 
the  only  advocates  for  the  poor  are  com- 
munity legal  services  personnel  who,  by 
a  conscious  policy  decision  of  Congress, 
are  often  supported  by  Federal  fvmds.  To 
deny  these  funds  is  to  deny  the  right 
of  effective  advocacy  to  a  large  segment 
of  our  society. 

American  justice  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  all  citizens  are  equal  before  the  law, 
Ey  denying  effective  representation  in 
cases  involving  laws  most  directly  af- 
fecting the  Immediate  lifestyle  of  the 
poor,  equality  of  rich  and  poor  before 
the  law  becomes  a  myth. 

MAN   nf   TBE   BOUSE 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  resur- 
rected a  provision  permitting  States  to 
d?ny  AFDC  benefits  to  children  in  fam- 
ilies where  a  man  may  be  occasionally 
present,  even  though  he  has  no  legal  duty 
to  support  the  child. 

In  1968,  the  Supreme  Court  struck 
dovfn  a  similar  "man  in  the  house"  pro- 
vision on  the  ground  that  an  unrelated 
adult  in  the  home  has  no  legal  obliga- 
tion to  support  the  child,  and.  therefore, 
the  child  may  be  eligible  for  AFDC. 


The  committee's  amendment  cet  forth 
a  long  list  of  criteria  by  which  a  paren- 
tal-type relationship  could  be  esublished 
and  the  man  be  held  re^ponjlble  finan- 
cially for  the  child. 

In  addition  to  the  uniealistic  burdens 
this  would  place  on  wellare  admintstra- 
tlon,  the  provision  would  penalize  the 
children  for  the  conduct  of  the  mother. 

An  unrelated  man  who  visits  a  child's 
mother,  no  matter  how  regularly,  can- 
not be  relied  upon  to  provide  a  meaning- 
ful parent-child  relationship.  If  he  docs 
make  financial  contributions,  these  are 
cotmted  in  determining  the  family's 
b<:nefits  now. 

RRSIDENCX   REQUIREMENTS 

In  1969,  the  Court  declared  durational 
residence  requirements  imconstitutlonal 
because  they  interfere  with  the  right  to 
travel. 

The  committee  has  sought  to  reestab- 
lish residence  requirements,  requiring 
that  a  recipient  only  receive  payments 
equal  to  the  benefit  level  of  the  State 
from  which  he  moved. 

Whether  this  provision  would  correct 
the  constitutional  defect  cannot  be  pre- 
dieted,  but  it  certainly  would  create  In- 
equities between  residents  of  the  same 
State.  It  would  penalize  new  arrivals 
who  were  not  prevlou-sly  on  welfare  but 
come  to  require  it  in  the  State  to  which 
they  move,  and  would  restrict  the  mo- 
bility of  the  poor  who  wish  to  seek  better 
economic  opportunity  in  a  different 
State. 

CEFINITZON  OF  AN  UNEMPLOTED   PARENT 

Present  law  authorizes  a  program,  at 
State  option  to  support  families  In  which 
the  father  Is  unemployed.  Tnis  program 
is  now  operational  in  22  States.  In  its 
regulations,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  defined  "un- 
employed" to  mean  less  than  30  and  in 
some  cases  35  hours  of  work  per  week. 

The  committee  amendment  deflnins 
unemployment  to  mean  less  than  10 
hours  a  week  or  80  hours  a  month,  is 
far  too  restrictive,  and.  In  effect,  defeats 
the  purpose  of  the  unemployed  father 
program — APDC-UP.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive that  a  man  working  12  hours  a 
week  is  fully  employed.  More  to  the 
point,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  the 
wages  of  a  few  hours  of  work  a  week  can 
adequately  support  a  family.  A  more 
reasonable  definition  of  employment  will 
provide  greater  incentives  for  the  par- 
tially employed  to  continue  and  Improve 
their  work  skills. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
excellent  article  by  James  Welsh  on  the 
family  assistance  plan  which  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Star  and  an  explanation 
of  the  benefits  accruing  to  the  States  un- 
der this  plan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiui, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom  the  WRRhlngton  Star.  Dec,  13.  1970] 

Nixon's  Wblfarx  aEFORU  Plam  !■  oat  Lao- 

isLAirrB  Ropss 

(By  James  Welsh) 

The  Robertsons — fsther,  mother  and  eight 
children — live  In  s  weather  beaten  frame 
house  on  r  farm  near  Rocky  Mount,  N.C. 

By  anyone's  standards  they  are  poor.  They 
are  also  what  the  academics  and  tbe  bureau- 
crats like  to  call  an  "intact  family," 
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Among  other  things,  thU  meuu  that  the 
fftthftr,  James  Robertson,  Uvea  at  home  and 
works  to  lupport  bis  wife  and  children.  It 
also  mean*  the  family  \s  entitled  to  no  public 
assistance  except  for  food  stamps. 

President  Nlxon'a  Family  Assistance  Plan. 
now  facing  a  flnal  showdown  In  the  Senate, 
would  change  all  that.  Were  the  plan  ap- 
proved. James  Robertson,  beginning  In  1972, 
would  command  more  cash  Income  than  he 
has  evar  before  seen  in  his  life. 

Robertson,  a  burly  man  in  his  early  40s, 
Is  a  farm  laborer.  He  Uvea  rent  free  but  owns 
none  of  the  land  on  the  farm  where  he 
works. 

"woaKiNo  pooa"  famo-t 
During  the  non-growing  season,  from  Oc- 
tober until  spring.  Robertson  is  lucky  to  get 
three  days  work  a  week  at  about  $B  a  day 
wages.  Then  the  work  pace  picks  up,  and  In 
August  and  September,  when  the  tobacco 
crop  Is  ripening.  Robertson  Is  working  10- 
hour  days,  and  his  wife  and  their  oldest  boy, 
James  Henry,  are  In  the  fields,  too. 

When  the  crop  is  sold.  Robertson  Is  due 
enough  money  to  square  away  a  year's  ac- 
cumulated Indebtedness  to  his  'boss  man." 
with  perhaps  a  few  hundred  dollars  left  over. 
For  1870.  the  famllya  income  can  be  cal- 
culated at  92.688. 

Under  the  Family  Assistance  Plan,  the 
Robertsons  would  qualify  as  a  "working 
poor"  family.  They  would  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue working  but  would  also  qualify  for  a 
large  subsidy.  Because  of  the  size  of  the 
family  and  because  of  lU  low  earnings 
through  much  of  the  year,  that  subsidy 
would  amount  to  about  13.400  In  cash  vir- 
tually doubling  the  family's  Income. 

But  the  Robertsons  probably  will  see  none 
of  that  government  money  right  now  any- 
way. The  Family  Assistance  Plan,  alternately 
caUed  the  welfare -reform  bUl,  is  on  the  lee- 
Islaeive  ropes. 

The  measure  has  run  t.  bizarre  and  tortu- 
ous course  over  the  year,  passing  the  House 
by  a  surprising  margin  only  to  run  afoul  of 
both  conservatives  and  liberals  In  the  unpre- 
dictable, stubbornly  independent  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

FAOCS    MANT    OBSTACLES 

After  months  of  wrestling  with  It.  the 
committee  rejected  the  plan.  It  i^>proved 
only  a  tiny  test  of  its  concepts  and  last  week 
tied  that  test  provision  to  a  complicated  bUl 
dealing  with  Social  Security  and  trade  re- 
strictions. 

If  the  full  Family  Assistance  Plan  to  pass 
the  Senate  and  then  a  bouse-Senate  confer- 
ence committee.  It  must  survive  a  parlia- 
mentary obstacle  course  and  the  temper  of 
tired  congressmen  who  want  to  go  home. 

Yet  Its  champions  continue  to  work  for  It. 
They  hold  to  the  hope  that  somehow  it  will 
be  etiacted  into  law  this  year. 

It  Is  a  plan  with  trall-blaztng  promise  but 
vast  uncertainties,  a  proposal  of  such  scope 
as  to  aim  at  new  controversial  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  all  of  America's  poor,  the  millions 
of  the  poor  who  work  and  growing  mUlions 
who  depend  on  welfare. 

As  such.  It  bears  directly  on  problems  as 
diverse  as  family  breakup  and  the  fiscal  crisis 
of  state  and  local  governments.  And  It  goes 
to  the  heart  of  the  gut  philosophical  Issues: 
Who  m  our  society  should  be  required  to 
work,  and  who  should  be  exempted  from 
work?  What  are  the  rights  of  the  poor,  and 
what  are  their  responstbUltles.  and  by  how 
much  should  they  share  in  the  nations 
wealth? 

President  Nixon  has  called  the  plan  the 
centerpiece  of  his  domestic  strategy.  On  Fri- 
day he  told  a  group  of  governors  he  may  call 
a  post-Christmas  special  session  of  Congress 
If  It  fafls  to  pass  the  legislation. 

The  Issue  wont  dte.  ihafs  sure.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  state  and  county  govern- 
ments, burdened  by  soaring  welfare  and 
medicaid  costs,  are  screaming  for  the  kind  of 


fiscal  relief  the  bill  wculd  bring,  the  e2nd 
Congress  almost  certainly  will  face  the  prob- 
lem all  over  agalL  u  it  Isnt  solved  this  year. 
For  the  £"-iort  term,  failure  of  the  1B7C 
Family  Assistance  Plan  wlU  bring  bitter  po- 
litical recriminations,  the  White  House  blam- 
ing liberals,  the  liberals  blasting  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

TWO    LAKCE    SECMKNTS 

But  If  an  epitaph  must  be  written  for  the 
1970  legislation.  It  might  boU  down  to  a  slm- 
pie.  two-part  proposition; 

Nearly  all  the  people  who  would  benefit 
directly  from  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
don't  know  anything  about  li;  most  of  the 
people  who  know  aU  about  it  are  scared  to 
death  of  It. 

To  sort  thU  out.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  plan  deals  quite  differently  with 
the  two  Urge,  distinct  segments  of  Amer- 
ica's poverty  population — those  who  work 
and  now  get  no  benefits,  and  those  who  get 
welfare  but  do  no  work 

Nearly  all  the  emotionalism  of  the  debate 
over  the  legislation  centers  on  the  welfare 
poor.  Nearly  all  the  tangible  benefits  of  the 
plan,  though,  would  go  to  the  working  poor. 
Consider,  first,  the  working  poor,  and  once 
again  James  Robertson.  He  has  heard  of  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  but  barely. 

One  day  last  week,  waiting  to  purchase 
food  stamps  In  the  social  services  ofBce  of 
the  Nash  County,  N.C..  courthouse,  he  told 
a  visitor: 

"Yes.  I  think  I  did  hear  something  on  the 
radio  about  that."  he  said.  "But  I  dont  really 
know  what  It  wo\iId  do." 

He  had  no  Idea  It  might  bring  him  »2.400 
a  year.  He  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  plans 
single  revolutionary  premise — cash  benefits 
going  to  a  poor  family  without  that  family 
first  going  Into  a  welfare  category  of  no- 
work  dependency. 

Other  people  In  the  courthouse  that  after- 
noon, all  potential  recipients  imder  the 
plan,  were  similarly  ignorant  or  vague  about 
the  plan's  provisions. 

At  least  5.000  low-income  families  live  In 
Nash  County — working  intact  famUlea  not 
now  on  welfare,  who  would  average  close  to 
?1.000  apiece  each  year  under  the  plan- 
North  Carolina  Is  home  to  an  estimated 
119.000  working-poor  famlUes.  Close  to  one 
million  such  families  live  in  the  South,  more 
than  half  of  them  white.  The  natlon-U  total 
is  1.8  million  families,  representing  10.8  mil- 
lion men.  women  and  children.  Under  the 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  these  people  would 
be  eligible  to  share  »1.3  billion  In  Income 
supplements. 

Seldom  have  so  many  people  who  stand  to 
benefit  by  so  much  had  so  little  awareness  of 
it. 

Mitchell  Olnzberg.  former  welfare  commls- 
sloner  of  New  York  City,  now  a  trouble- 
shooter  for  Nfayor  John  V.  Lindsay  and  one 
of  a  small  group  that  has  lobbied  over  the 
months  for  the  bill,  put  It  this  way: 

'Can  you  Imagine  the  kind  of  prasstu-e 
that  would  build  up  if  this  kind  of  money 
were  available  under  any  other  program? 
But  the  poor,  especially  the  working  poor,  are 
not  an  organised  constituency.  Nobody 
speaks  for  the  working  poor." 

The  legislation's  unprecedented  provision 
for  subsidizing  the  working  poor  finds  nearly 
all  its  opposition  among  conservatives. 

CONSCBVATTVC   OPPOSITION 

Some  are  attracted  by  the  concept  but  are 
leery  of  the  numbers  involved — those  1.8 
million  working-poor  famUles  and  bUIlon- 
doUar-plus  cost.  Others  reject  the  concept 
outright,  looking  on  these  supplements  as 
Just  more  welfare.  Still  others  aren't  so  much 
frightened  at  what  would  happen  Immedi- 
ately as  what  would  happen  later  when  the 
pressure  grows  to  push  assistance  payments 
ever  upwards. 

"For  all  the  defects  of  the  present  system, 
the  mind  of  man  Is  always  capable  of  devls- 
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Ing  something  worse."  said  Sen.  RusseU  Umw 
In  a  wry  moment  last  summer. 

In  the  South,  coolness  to  the  plan  runs 
deep.  Politicians,  farmers  and  business  know 
very  well  the  plan  will  affect  far  more  ihan 
the  pocketbooks  of  that  region's  poor  whitM 
and  blacks. 

"This  program.  U  it  were  to  pass  "  said 
Robert  FatroceUi.  deputy  assistant  secre 
tary  of  HEW,  'would  be  the  most  imporunt 
clvU  rlghU  advance  in  the  last  15  year*. 
It's  the  kind  of  civil  rights  that  comes  from 
money  In  the  pocket" 

Uberals  might  question  that,  but  manv 
Southern  conservatives  believe  It.  And  thev 
don't  like  It.  ' 

Another  factor  is  the  enormous  Impact  the 
plan  would  have  on  the  Southern  economy 
Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  new 
purchasing  power  would  pour  In,  a  seemingly 
attractive  feature  for  Southern  businessmen 
But  the  Southern  economy,  even  in  the  parti 
of  the  region  l>oomlng  with  new  Industry 
18  aUo  reliant  to  a  great  extent  on  cheao' 
labor.  *^ 

Nash  County.  N.C.,  where  James  Robert- 
son Uvea,  is  representative  of  the  new  South 
In  the  last  ten  years,  it  has  seen  Its  industrial 
employment  go  up  50  percent.  Its  per  capiu 
Income  almost  double. 

But  plenty  of  farms  remain,  with  plenty 
of  shore- croppers,  tenants  and  latxirlng  fam- 
ilies. The  cucumbers  must  be  picked  in  the 
spring,  the  tobacco  harvested  and  processed 
in  the  summer  and  fall.  And  there  are  shirts 
to  t>e  pressed. 

"All  I  hear  sometimes  is  who's  going  to 
press  the  shirts."  said  James  Glover,  the 
county's  welfare  director,  poeclbly  the  only 
man  in  Nash  County  who  is  for  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan. 

Would  the  working  poor  work  less  hard  or 
quit  altogether  If  their  earnings  were  supole- 
mented. 

Most  students  of  poverty  and  the  assist- 
ance plan  think  not.  They  are  thmklng 
mostly  of  the  people  who  would  have  steady 
Jobs  and  probably  would  go  right  on  doing 
those  Jobs. 

But  for  thoee  who  work  at  the  lowest  snd 
most  Irregular  Jobs,  the  domestics  and  the 
farm  labi^ers.  the  consequences  could  be 
unpredictable. 

James  Robertson  said  he'd  go  right  on 
working  at  the  farm.  "I  know  I  would."  he 
added.  Another  farm  laborer,  younger,  said 
the  assistance  payments  might  lead  him  to 
get  off  the  farm  and  try  a  steadier  Job.  A  third- 
older,  said  he's  been  thinking  about  leaving 
to  make  more  money.  But  he  likes  the  farm, 
and  cash  from  the  government  would  enable 
him  to  stay. 

But  the  third  man's  boas,  farmer  C.  E.  Bell, 
sees  nothing  good  about  family  assistance. 

New  York's  Olnzberg  tells  the  story  of  go- 
ing to  Utah  recently  to  speak  on  welfare  re- 
form to  a  group  of  western  state  legislators. 
After  he  described  how  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Flam  would  help  the  working  poor,  one 
legislator  arose  to  say : 

"Mr.  Glnzberg.  we're  not  interested  in  how 
many  more  people  will  get  welfare.  We're 
Interested  In  how  many  we  can  get  off  wel- 
fare." 

It  is  a  feeling  shared  by  countless  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  welfare  rolls  are  rising  at  a  staggering 
rate. 

At  HEW.  new  figures  now  beginning  to  cir- 
culate show  a  one-month  Increase.  August  to 
September,  of  214.000  people  In  the  category 
of  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
(APDC).  That's  exactly  the  Increase  of  the 
month  before.  July  to  August,  which  waa  the 
highest  In  history. 

At  present  rates,  relief  rolls  acroea  the 
country  are  growing  at  2.6  million  men. 
women  and  children  a  year — more  than  the 
nation's  annual  populalton  increase. 

It  Is  a  nationwide  phenomenon  but  with 
extremes  to  be  found  not  In  places  like  North 
Carolina  but  In  the  large  urban  centers. 
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lo  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  for  instance, 
one  person  in  every  nine  U  on  welfare. 

Marvin  Friedman,  the  county's  assistant 
welfare  director  who  was  In  Washington  last 
week  to  urge  passage  of  the  Family  Asslst&noe 
Plan,  talked  of  the  Impact  on  local  finances. 
B  160  million  twost  in  county  spending  on 
welfare  this  year,  a  property  tax  rate  going  up 
by  nearly  $1  for  every  flOO  of  assessed  valua- 
tion. 

"The  reaction  Is  flwce,"  he  said.  "The 
Tbole  thing  is  a  polarizing  influence,  and  It's 
getting  worse,  The  pressure  Is  on  our  county 
luperTlsors  to  do  something.  But  we're  In 
a  box." 

There  Is  evidence  that  great  numbers  of 
the  welfare-poor  also  feel  boxed  In,  their 
psyments  often  Inadequate  to  live  decently 
and  the  hard-pressed  .^jtates  searching  for 
ways  to  keep  these  benefits  down. 

It's  because  of  such  dilemmas  that  people 
use  strong  language  to  condemn  the  existing 
■yrtem.  "A  huge  monster."  President  Nixon 
called  It.  "A  godawful  mess."  was  HEW  Secre- 
tary Richardson's  pbrase. 

The  question  Is  whether  the  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  will  do  what  the  western  legisla- 
tor wants:  get  people  off  welfare. 

If  that's  taken  to  mean  putting  a  large 
portion  of  the  welfare  population  to  work, 
the  answer  Is  no. 

The  legislation  treats  people  on  welfare 
this  way : 

For  the  first  time.  It  sets  a  minimum 
income  floor  to  apply  nationally.  For  a  family 
of  four  with  no  earnings,  that  payment  would 
be  CLOOO.  paid  entirely  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. For  every  extra  child.  It  goee  up 
1300. 

This  income  minimum.  Is  also  the  base 
from  which  the  working-poor  supplements 
are  computed.  A  family  of  four,  for  instance, 
can  earn  t720  a  year  and  still  get  the  $1,000 
supplement.  For  every  dollar  It  earns  after 
that,  the  supplement  goes  down  SO  cents. 

SUPPLXMCNTAL    FTTNDB 

For  most  famines  on  Welfare,  the  plan 
means  nothing  In  the  way  of  new  Inccnne. 
The  exception  would  come  In  the  deep  South 
and  Puerto  Rico,  where  welfare  payment 
levels  fall  below  the  11.600  line  for  a  family 
of  four  (Mlsslsclppi  now  pays  such  a  family 
$840  s  year).  In  these  states,  about  217.000 
welfare  families  would  get  a  boost  In  income. 

In  the  majority  of  states,  where  welfare 
payments  are  higher  than  the  $1,600  level. 
the  bill  requires  the  state  governments  to 
supplement  the  fedwal  payment  to  existing 
levels.  Welfare  families  would  get  no  more, 
no  lees  than  they  now  get.  and  the  attrac- 
tion to  the  states  Is  the  bill's  promise  that 
the  federsl  government  would  pay  all  the 
add-on  costs  past  1071. 

The  bill  also  stipulates  a  strong  work 
requirement. 

To  be  eligible  for  payment,  able-bodied 
adults  would  have  to  register  for  work  or 
training.  Mothers  of  pre-school  children 
would  be  given  the  option  of  staying  home. 
Where  the  children  are  old  enough  to  go 
to  school,  the  work  requirement  applies. 

Should  this  last  group  of  welfare  mothers 
be  required  to  work? 

No.  says  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Orga- 
nization. The  requirement  is  punitive.  Moth- 
o-s  should  be  able  to  stay  with  their  chil- 
dren if  they  think  that  beet. 

Yes.  says  the  administration.  The  require- 
ment Is  conditional  on  chlld-care  facilities 
being  sot  up.  Besides.  70  percent  of  the  non- 
welfare  women  In  similar  circumstances — 
with  school-age  children  but  no  husband — 
bold  Jobs. 

But  Just  how  many  welfare  recipients  can 
be  expected  to  work.  On  this  point,  there  also 
Is  often  more  heat  than  light. 

In  September,  the  latest  month  for  which 
HEW  has  records,  11.9  million  people  were 
In  the  four  federally  aided  welfare  categories 
{another  900.000  are  on  general  assistance 
paid  enurely  by  the  states). 


Of  those  11.9  million,  subtract  2  million 
old  people,  80,fiO0  blind  and  910,000  disabled. 
These  are  the  non-controversial  categories, 
their  numbers  showing  little  or  no  Increase. 
The  B.8  million  people  left  are  In  the 
AFDC  program.  It  accounts  for  nearly  all  the 
caseload  growth  and  all  the  controversy. 

Subtract  another  6.6  million.  They  are  the 
APDC  children. 

Of  the  2.4  million  adults  in  the  program. 
413.000  are  fathers.  Most  are  judged  Incapac- 
itated, But  106.000  of  these  fathers  are  able- 
bodied  and  Jobless,  their  families  made  eli- 
gible for  welfare  in  33  states  that  have  unem- 
ployed-father programs. 

Of  nearly  2  million  welfare  mothers,  302.- 
000  are  now  working  full  or  part-time.  Many 
do  so  under  relatively  recent  provisions  of 
the  law  enabling  welfare  mothers  to  earn 
money  and  still  draw  benefits.  Before  lower- 
ing these  benefits,  the  states  disregard  the 
first  $30  a  month  the  woman  makes,  plus 
one-third  of  what  else  she  earns,  plus  work- 
related  and  chlld-care  expenses. 

Another  134.000  mothers  are  In  work -train- 
ing or  waiting  for  enrollment  to  train  under 
what  Is  called  the  WIN  program 

That  leaves  1.7  million  unemployed  AFDC 
mothers.  But  HEW  calculates  that  nearly  60 
percent  of  these  mothers  have  pre-school 
children,  exempting  them  from  work  regis- 
tration. Of  the  rest,  because  of  health,  edu- 
cation and  other  factors,  HEW  bellevee  only 
about  50  percent  are  truly  employable. 

And  so  of  12  million  welfare  recipients, 
those  who  can  be  expected  to  work — the  un- 
employed fathers  and  the  employable  moth- 
ers of  school-age  children — total  about  SCO.- 
000. 

But  even  with  these  people,  problems  re- 
main. Every  survey  shows  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  welfare  mothers  want  to  work.  But 
they  face  big  barriers.  Health  Is  a  frequent 
one.  Child  care  la  another.  Transportation  is 
a  third. 

The  Nixon  legislation  Includes.  In  Its  $4 
billion  price  tag,  $60  million  for  work  train- 
ing and  child  care  programs.  Yet  as  New 
York  City's  Glnsiberg  points  out,  these  will 
not  come  along  easily.  Child  care  programs 
are  particularly  dllBcult  and  costly  to  estab- 
lish. 

"We  should  face  the  fact,"  said  Olnzberg. 
"that  not  all  that  many  people  will  come 
off  welfare  Into  Jobs.  What  we  can  hope  for 
Is  that  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  may  help 
keep  people  from  going  on  welfare,  from 
becoming  dependent." 

But  no  one  knows  to  what  extent  the 
plan  will  do  that. 

Olnzberg's  reasoning  and  hope  are  based 
in  part  on  a  belief  shared  by  Presidential 
Counsellor  Daniel  P.  Moynlban  and  others 
that  money  going  to  working-poor  families 
can  help  reduce  the  kind  of  family  break- 
up— desertion,  divorce,  separation — that  leads 
to  dependency. 

But  men  like  Qlnzberg  and  Moynlhan 
concede  there  Is  too  tittle  Information  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  army  of  mothers  who 
in  the  last  year  have  entered  the  AFDC  rolls. 
No  one  Is  able  to  say,  for  instance,  how  many 
came  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  working-poor 
intact  families  and  bow  many  were  never 
there  at  all. 

Much  of  the  controversy  over  welfare  and 
attempts  to  reform  continue  to  turn  on 
"workfare." 

It  may  be  significant  that  under  the  Fam- 
ily Assistance  Plan  the  Labor  Department 
would  be  responsible  for  administering  the 
work- registration  and  work-requirement 
provisions.  Heretofore,  under  WIN  and  simi- 
lar programs,  welfare  recipients  came  to  em- 
ployment agencies  only  through  referral  by 
welfare  case  workers. 

"This  should  help,"  said  Los  Angeles  Coun- 
ty's Friedman.  "It  will  eliminate  an  awful 
lot  of  bureaucratic  paper  reshuffling.  Be&ldes. 
if  someone  loses  a  Job,  why  the  hell  shouldn't 
he  apply  for  a  Job  rather  than  welfare?" 


At  the  Labor  Department,  top  officials  are 
aware  that,  as  Assistant  Secretary  Jerry  Ro- 
Bow  put  It,  "If  this  program  passes,  the  mon- 
key's going  to  tie  on  our  back,  not  anyone 
else's.  We  won't  he  able  to  blame  the  welfare 
workers  anymore." 

8CES  mU.    EUPLOTMENT 

Rosow  rejects  the  argument  that  the  work 
requirement  Is  Inconsistent  with  today's  tight 
labor  market.  "By  1972,"  he  said  confidently, 
"well  be  t}ack  up  to  full  employment." 

Asked  how  many  welfare  clients  he  rea- 
sonably sees  going  to  work.  Rosow  replied: 

-If  we  can  get  about  100.000  to  300.000 
people  to  work  in  first  year  or  two.  well  con- 
sidered it  a  success.  I  refuse  to  set  up  a  long- 
range  goal." 

If  conservative  critics  of  the  PamUy  As- 
sistance Plan  find  these  figures  unimpres- 
sive, they  also  continue  to  ask  why  this  kind 
of  reform  effort  has  to  be  accompanied  by 
payments  to  the  working  poor. 

The  Justifications  for  tying  the  two  to- 
gether are  complex.  Just  as  the  plan  itself 
is  complex. 

"I  think  It  comes  down  to  this."  sold  Mrs. 
Alice  Rlviln.  one  of  the  plan's  designers,  now 
at  the  Brookings  Institution.  "Payments  to 
welfare  families  are  Inadequate.  But  It's  very 
difficult  to  Justify  raising  those  payments 
because  so  many  working  people  are  paid 
less  than  that.  The  more  welfare  psyments 
go  up  the  greater  the  disparity,  and  the 
lower  the  Incentive  to  go  to  work." 

Supporters  of  family  assistance  believe  It 
Is  a  breakttirough  on  this  dilemma,  at  least 
a  start.  It  would  put  an  income-floor  under 
all  fanUUes  and  say  to  them;  Here  Is  an  in- 
centive to  work:  the  more  you  earn,  the  more 
you  keep. 

It  Isn't  all  that  simple,  of  course.  The 
plan's  designers  worked  under  several  re- 
strictions. It  was  prescribed  that  no  family  on 
welfare  would  get  less  than  It  Is  now  getting. 
that  the  states  should  be  given  fiscal  relief. 
and  that  the  federal  price  tag  go  up  by  no 
more  than  $4  billion. 

Within  thoee  llmlU,  the  designers  were 
able  to  knock  out  nearly  all  the  present 
system's  Inequities  and  "disincentives."  the 
kind  thEit  sees  a  man  with  a  full-time  Job 
worse  off  than  a  man  keeping  only  a  part- 
time  job  supplemented  by  welfare,  or  the 
kind  that  makes  it  possible  for  a  woman 
to  quit  a  full-time  Job.  go  on  welfare,  go 
back  to  some  kind  of  work  and.  between 
welfare  benefits  snd  earnings,  do  far  better 
than  the  working-poor  mother. 

But  they  were  not  able  to  build  In  the 
kind  of  positive  monetary  work  incentives  the 
conservatives  on  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee wanted.  Time  and  again,  told  to 
make  it  more  attractive  for  welfare  families 
to  work,  HEW  officials  came  back  to  »ay 
that  was  impossible  within  the  $4  billion 
framework  of  the  plan.  It  was  a  mathemati- 
cal taffypull  that  no  one  could  win. 

Meanwhile.  conservaUve  resistance  hard- 
ened. Some  of  the  Uberal  groups,  chiefly  John 
Gardner's  Common  Cause,  went  to  work  for 
the  bill-  But  other  liberals,  fearing  to  get  too 
far  away  from  George  Wiley  and  his  welfare 
mothers,  continued  to  both  damn  and  praise. 
The  President,  for  his  part,  turned  to  talk 
of  gettmg  the  welfare  bums  to  work. 

Time  ran  on,  and  now  it  is  nearly  out. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President  I  also 
ask  unanimouE  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RccoRD  the  Impact  on  the  States 
of  the  revised  family  assistance  plan. 

There  being  no  objectton.  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
THE  Impact  on  the  States  or  the  Rkvised 

PAun.T   Assistance  Pi-an— The   Raicoffr- 

Bkhnett  Aukndkent 

I.  In  the  first  year  of  the  program,  each 
State  would  have  to  spend  only  90  percent  of 
what  It  spent  in  CY  1971  on  welfare.  This 
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voiUd  be  a  tUt  celllog.  Thereolter,  the  State's 
obligation  would  Increase  only  by  an  amount 
equal  to  the  increase  in  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  between  1871  and  the  year  In  question 

This  m^ana  that  from  now  on  every  State 
would  know  the  dollar  llmlta  of  Its  welfare 
burden,  and  cuuld  budget  and  set  tax  pcU- 
clea  accordingly.  The  effect  of  placing  this 
ceUlng  on  State  welfare  costs  la  to  tmnsrcr 
to  the  Federal  Government  the  entire  cort 
of  caseload  increases,  which  la  the  biggest 
element  In  soaring  welfare  budgets. 

Quite  beyond  the  coGt  ceUIng  Involved  in 
this  amendment,  each  State  would  acti:ally 
have  positive  fisral  relief  of  10  percent  of  its 
1971  welfare  expenditures  in  the  flrst  yenr 
of  operation  of  the  new  program.  Tills  Is 
money  saved. 

2.  If  any  State  voluntarily  increased  its 
benefit  icels  In  the  future.  It  would  receive 
30  percent  Federal  matching,  up  to  the  pov- 
erty line,  fcr  the  farally  (APDC)  category, 
and  25  percent  matching  In  the  aduU  (aged 
blind,  dlsab:cd)  category. 

3.  States  Bre  given  major  new  options  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  oil  income 
assistance  programs,  as  follows: 

a.  If  the  State  wants  Hew  to  administer 
its  program  of  State  supplementlon  and  adult 
category  assistance.  It  will  do  so  with  the 
Federal  Government  paying  full  administra- 
tive coats.  This  produces  major  further  sav- 
ings for  the  States  by  eliminating  present 
administrative  costs — a  possible  total  saving 
of  about  (100  million. 

b.  Further,  the  States  may  transfer  to 
the  Federal  Government  the  administration 
of  remaining  income  transfer  programs.  In- 
cluding general  assistance,  food  stamps,  and 
Medicaid  and  surplus  ODOunodlt;  eUgibUlty 
determinations.  In  th—  casas,  tbe  State 
would  pay  only  one-half  of  extra  costs  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  assuming  these  ad- 
ministrative functions,  which  costs  should 
generally  be  quite  small  since  HEW  would 
already  have  most  of  the  needed  Informa- 
tion on  file  for  welfare  purposes. 

4.  Major  amounts  of  additional  Federal 
money  would  gr  to  new  wormng  poor  recip- 
ients in  each  State,  thereby  stimulating  eco- 
nomic conditions. 

5.  Major  increases,  over  9750  million  in  the 
flrst  full  year,  are  provided  for  expanded  Job 
training,  public  service  employment,  and 
child  care  rrograma,  with  increaass  over  the 
current  Federal  matching  aharea  in  both 
the  manpower  and  child  care  efforts. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
tn  the  Record  a  letter  on  the  White 
House  stationery  dated  December  17. 
1970.  signed  by  Daniel  P.  Moynihan. 
Counsel  for  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tm  WHrre  Houbk. 
Washij^ifton.  December  17. 1970. 
Hon.  AatABAM  Riaicorr. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C, 

Dea*  scnatob  Rxbkofv:  In  the  aftermath 
of  the  President's  veto  yesterday  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Manpower  Act,  questions  have 
been  raised  about  the  Administration's 
commitment  to  earmark  »I50  million  of 
Department  of  Labor  funds  for  public  serr- 
ice  Job  programs  for  FvnUy  Assistance 
recipients. 

That  commitment  by  the  Administration 
remains  fully  m  effect  and  will  be  honored 
If  the  amendment  is  enacted.  If  there  Is  any 
Imprecision  In  the  text  of  your  amendment 
as  to  whether  this  earmarking  provision 
can  stand  alone,  without  passage  of  the 
Comprehenalve  Manpower  Act.  we  would  ac- 
cept a  clarllying  change.  SpectQcaUy,  we 
would  nipport  deletion  of  the  words  "for 


pubUc  service  employment  programs  or  other 
similar  activities,"  which  appear  on  page 
M.  lines  20-31,  of  Che  Family  Assistance  bill 
(amendment  no.  10S7  to  H.R.  17650)  to  make 
clear  that  the  earmark  applies  to  all  De- 
partment of  Labor  funds,  without  regard 
to  the  source  of  their  legl>ilative  authoriza- 
tion or  the  passage  of  the  Comprehensive 
Manpower  Act. 

We  are  grateful  for  your  strong  and  con- 
tinued support  on  thU  critical  legislation. 
Respectfully, 

Danixl  p.  Motnihan, 
Coufueltor  to  the  President. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  brief  description  of  the 
family  assistance  proposal  as  offered  in 
amendment  to  H.R.  17550. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Bkeet  DasciupTiON  or  th>  Famo-t  Absutuice 

Proposal  as  OyrEBED  in   Amendment   to 

H.R.  17560 

I.    PAMILT    ASSISTANCE    BEIVEFTTS 

A.  EHgibiliti/  for  the  new  family  assistance 
benefit 

Each  family  with  children  whose  includa- 
ble income  (for  definition  of  excluded  in- 
come see  below)  Is  less  than  the  family  ben- 
eQt  level — computed  as  S500  each  for  the 
ftrst  two  members  of  the  family  and  $300  for 
each  additional  member — would  be  eligible 
for  a  family  assistance  benefit.  The  amount 
of  the  txneflt  would  be  the  difference  be- 
tween these  amounts  and  the  non-excluda- 
ble income.  For  example,  a  family  of  tour 
with  no  income  would  be  eligible  for  a  bene- 
fit of  H.aOO.  Every  low  Income  family  with 
children,  including  those  now  eligible  under 
Aid  for  Families  with  Dependent  ChUdren 
(AFDC)  and  those  not  now  eligible  because 
an  employable  father  Is  present  (the  working 
poor) ,  would  be  eligible. 

In  determining  income  for  the  purpoM  of 
ftsubllshlng  eltgiblllty  for  and  the  amount  of 
the  benefit,  the  following  types  and  amounts 
of  income  would  be  entirely  excluded; 

(1)  all  earned  Income  of  adult  members  of 
the  family  at  the  rate  of  WO  per  month  plus 
Vi  of  the  remainder  (the  so-called  earnings 
mc«nclve  or  disregard) : 

(3)  food  stamps  and  other  public  or  pri- 
vate charity: 

<3)  allowances  paid  to  those  in  Job  train- 
Ing: 

(4)  the  tuition  portion  of  scholarships  and 
fellowships. 

Subject  to  certain  limitations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  HEW.  the  following  types 
and  amounts  of  Income  would  also  be  ex- 
cludable: 

i5t  all  earnings  of  a  child  under  age  21 
and  attending  school; 

(6)  infrequently  earned  or  small  amounts 
of  income: 

(7)  earmngs  needed  to  pay  for  necessary 
child  cars. 

Remaining  earned  Income  and  all  un- 
earned Income  (not  otherwise  excluded 
above)  would  be  counted  and  would  there- 
fore result  in  a  doll ar-f or-d oil ar  reduction 
In  family  ssslstance  payments.  Such  non- 
excludable Income  Includes  social  pecurity, 
civil  service,  and  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits; veterans  compensation  and  pensions; 
farm  price  support  payments  and  soli  bank 
payments;  alimony  and  child  support  pay- 
ments; and  interest,  rent,  dividends  and  so 
on. 

A  family  with  more  than  H,600  In  re- 
sources, other  than  the  home,  household 
goods,  personal  effects,  and  property  essen- 
tial to  the  family's  means  of  self-support, 
would  not  be  eligible  for  family  aaslstanca 
benefits. 
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B.  Definitions  of  family  and  child 

An  eligible  family  must  consist  of  two  or 
more  people  related  by  biood.  marriage  or 
adoption  and  living  together  in  the  United 
States,  at  least  one  of  whom  is  a  dependent 
child  (under  age  18  or  under  31  If  attendluB 
school).  The  Secretary  would  apply  S'ate 
law  in  determining  famUy  relationships. ' 

C.  RcgUtration  with  public  emplot/jrunit 
service 

Each  member  of  a  family  round  to  be 
eligible  for  family  assistance  benefirs  would 
bo  required  to  register  with  a  public  em- 
ployment office  unless  he  or  she  Is: 

(1)  unable  to  work  because  of  Illness  In- 
capacity, or  advanced  age: 

(2t  a  mother  caring  for  a  child  under  6- 

(3)  the  mother.  If  the  lather  Is  aJreadv 
required  to  regUter;  ' 

(41  a  person  who  la  required  to  care  for 
an  111  member  of  the  household:   ar 

(6)  a  child  who  Is  either  imdcr  the  ace 
of  16  or  a  student.  ^ 

Any  person  who  falls  Into  one  of  the  above 
exempt  categories  can  stUl  voluntarily  reg- 
ister at  the  employment  office. 

If  an  Individual  required  to  register  re- 
fused to  do  BO  or  refused  a  suitable  training 
or  Job  opportunity  without  good  cause  he 
would  lose  his  eligibility  for  family  a»il!.tanco 
and  State  suppiemcnUry  (see  be-ow)  bene- 
fits. The  family  would  continue  to  receive 
a  reduced  benefit,  however. 

A  suitable  Job  is  defined  In  the  bill  as  one 
talcing  Into  account  an  individual's  health 
safety,  prior  training  and  experience,  dis-* 
tance  to  work,  and  other  relevant  factors  u 
must  pay  at  least  the  Federal  or  state  mlnl- 
mimi  wage  If  applicable,  or  the  prevailing 
wage  for  Jobs  not  covered  by  minimum  wage 
legislation  (a  job  would  not  be  considered 
suitable  If  the  prevailing  wage  Is  less  than 
91.30  per  hour). 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare  Is  required  to  make  sure  that  any 
necessary  chUd  care  services  ore  provided 
whore  an  Individual  la  registered  and  partici- 
pating In  training  or  employment. 

n.  BTATX  BUPPLEMEPTTATION  OF  TAitB/t 
ASSISTANCE  BENCrrr 

Each  State  which  has  an  AFDC  payment 
level  In  November  1970  higher  than  the  fam- 
ily assistance  benefit  must  agree  to  supple- 
ment the  family  assistance  benefit  up  to 
that  previous  payment  level  (or  up  to  the 
poverty  level,  if  lower).  State  supplemental 
payments  would  be  required  for  families 
where  at  least  one  parent  is  absent,  incapaci- 
tated, or  unemployed — the  current  APDC 
and  AFDC-UF  groups— but  not  for  the  work- 
ing poor. 

The  family  assistance  eligibility  rules— 
e.g..  the  •1,500  resources  limitation,  the  defi- 
nition of  family  and  child,  the  excludable 
income  provisions  (other  than  those  related 
to  the  earnings  Incentive) — would  be  made 
applicable  to  the  State  supplementary  pro- 
grams, thereby  resulting  for  the  first  time  In 
national  welfare  eligibility  standards.  The 
States  would  have  to  exclude  the  flrst  »730 
a  year  of  earned  Income  plus  ^  of  the  earn- 
ings in  excess  of  8720  as  an  earnings  incen- 
tive. 

The  Federal  government  would  provide  30 
percent  matching  for  the  cost  of  making 
thffie  required  supplementary  payments,  but 
there  would  be  no  matching  for  supplemen- 
tary payments  which  exceed  the  poverty  line. 
tn.  ADMnnsraATtoN 

The  bill  inovldes  for  Federal  administra- 
tion of  payments  to  those  Ineligible  for  SUte 
supplementation  (the  working  poor) ,  and  of 
payments  to  all  families  In  States  where  the 
November  1970  AFDC  payment  to  a  family  of 
four  with  no  other  Income  la  less  than  the 
family  assistance  payment.  In  other  States, 
the  State  may  opt  for  program  administra- 
tion of  payments  to  families  eligible  for 
State  supplements.  However,  if  a  State  agress 
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U)  Federal  administration  of  Us  supple- 
mental program,  the  Federal  share  of  the 
jdmlnistratlve  costs  would  be  Increased  from 
60  percent  to  100  percent.  This  would  mean 
fcddlUonal  fiscal  relief  to  the  States  choosing 
this  option. 

IV.  WORK  AND  TftAlNlNG  paOGftAM 

A.  New  ■program,  established 
The  existing  Work  Incentive  Program  would 
M  repealed  and  a  new  program  would  be 
ettablisbed  to  take  Its  place.  The  Secretary 
of  Labor  would  assure  the  development  of  an 
employabllity  plan  for  each  individual  regi- 
stered with  the  employment  office  under  the 
family  assistance  program  according  to  a 
eystem  of  priority  categories. 

The  individuals  would  then  receive  the 
gervlces  and  training  called  for  under  the 
plan.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  Is  directed  to 
earmark  SI 50  million  for  public  ser\'lce  Jobs. 
to  provide  employment  opportunities  for 
redplenu.  Appropriations  (no  dollar  amount 
■pedfled)  are  authonr.ed  to  meet  90%  of 
tbe  cost  of  the  program.  A  total  of  t?^  mil- 
lion in  new  training  and  day  care  funds 
vould  be  made  available  for  members  of 
ftmllles  eligible  for  FAP  benefits. 
B.  Training  alloioances 

Buh  person  participating  In  the  training 
program  would  receive  an  allowance  of  $30 
■  month,  or  the  skmount  of  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  allowance  If 
higher  for  those  enrolled  In  such  programs, 
to  addition  to  FAP  and  State  payments.  The 
Secretary  would  also  provide  allowances  to 
cover  the  transportation  and  other  costs  as- 
sociated with  the  traimng. 

C.  Child  care  and  supportive  services 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Is  authorized  to  make  payments  for 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  projects  for 
child  care  needed  by  parents  participating  in 
the  work,  training,  or  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams. States  would  be  required  to  provide 
other  supportive  social  services — euch  as 
TDcational  rehabilitation,  health  and  coun- 
seling—needed to  enable  recipients  to  enter 
iralnlng  and  Jobe,  and  the  Federal  govern- 
ment would  pay  90  percent  of  the  ccst  of 
EUch  efforts. 

v.  Am  TO  THE  ACEO,  BUKD.  AND  MSABLKD 

A.  Federal  standards  and  requirements 

The  present  separate  titles  for  programs 
for  aid  to  the  needy,  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
are  repealed  and  a  new  combined  Federal- 
State  program  is  established  to  cover  essen- 
tially the  same  people-  Under  the  new  pro- 
gram, the  States  could  n^t  have  any  duration 
of  residence  or  length  of  citizenship  require- 
ment, or  have  relative  responsibility  provl- 
tlons. 

The  States  would  be  required  to  (1)  pro- 
vide a  payment  sufficient  to  bring  each  single 
recipient's  total  Income  up  to  at  least  ftl30  a 
month  (»230  fcr  a  couple),  of.  U  higher,  the 
standard  now  m  effect.  (2)  follow  the  Sec- 
retiry's  definition  of  bllndoess  and  severe 
disability,  and  (3)  use  the  Federal  def-nltion 
of  allowable  resources  applicable  to  the  fam- 
Qy  assistance  program  (91,500  plus  home, 
personal  effects  and  Income- producing  prop- 
erty essential  to  the  person's  support  1.  The 
establishment  of  the  high  minimum  Income 
standards  tor  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled 
U  accompamed  by  the  elimination  of  food 
tt^mp  benefits  for  these  recipients. 

The  earnings  incentives  for  the  disabled 
and  aged  have  been  Increased,  requiring  the 
States  to  exclude  the  first  »85  per  month  of 
«»niings  plus  %  of  the  rest  for  the  severely 
<U«abled  (the  same  provision  which  now 
«lats  for  the  blind),  and  the  first  460  per 
month  of  earnings  plus  %  of  the  rest  for  the 
»ged  (the  same  as  the  family  assistance  eam- 
ingi  disregard). 

B.  Federal  matching  provisions 

The  Federal  government  would  pay  90  per- 
cent of  the  first  »6S  average  payments  made 


to  eligible  persons,  and  25  percent  of  the  re- 
mainder up  to  a  limit  to  be  set  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  Federal  government  would  also 
pay  50  percent  of  the  administrative  costs 
C.  Admtnlsfraffon 

As  under  the  family  assistance  plan,  :he 
Secretary  could  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
a  State  under  which  the  Federal  government 
would  perform  all  or  some  cf  the  funrtions 
Involved  In  administering  the  program  for 
the  ag«d,  blind,  and  disabled.  If  the  State 
chooses  to  contract  with  the  Secretary  to 
have  him  assume  the.i>e  functions,  the  Federal 
goverrunent  would  pay  for  100  percent  of  the 
administrative  costs. 

VI.  OTHKK  pnoviaiOHS 
A.  state  savings  provision 

Each  State  must  spend  90 re,  but  no  more 
then  90Ti:.  of  Its  actual  calendar  year  1971 
expenditures  for  maintenance  payments  in 
carrying  out  the  bill's  provisions.  (The  CY 
1971  base  amount  would  be  adjusted  an- 
nually for  cost  of  living  Increases.)  Thus, 
required  Stat«  spending  In  the  new  pro- 
gram's firsi  full  year  would  be  lOr^  less  than 
the  prior  year's  expenditures. 
B.  Special  provisions  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands 

Both  the  new  famUy  assistance  and  adult 
category  programs  apply  In  these  Jurisdic- 
tions, but  all  of  the  dollar  figures  in  both  pro- 
grams (except  the  initial  earnings  disre- 
gard—I.e.,  the  flrst  960  pwr  month  in  family 
assistance)  are  to  be  modified  (but  only 
downward)  by  the  same  proportion  that  the 
per  capita  Income  of  each  bears  to  that  in 
the  State  with  the  lowest  per  capital  income. 
This  will  n3t  reduce  the  amounts  for  Ouam 
and  the  Virgin  Islands,  but  will  result  in 
about  a  40  percent  reduction  lor  Puerto  Rico. 
C  Pretests 

The  bill  authorleea  tests  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance proposal  to  begin  as  suun  as  poeslble 
after  January  1 ,  197 1 .  The  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  directed 
to  report  on  these  tests  to  the  Preeldent  and 
to  the  Congress  by  March  1.  1872.  Tests  ol  a 
wage  subsidy  approach  to  welfare  refoi-m  are 
also  authcHized  by  the  bill. 
£>.  Cost  of  living  differentials  in  benefit  levels 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  study  the  cost 
of  living  differentials  which  prevail  among 
different  sections  of  the  nation  and  develop 
a  plan  for  varying  Family  Assistance  benefit« 
bas«d  on  these  differentials.  He  Is  required 
to  report  on  his  plan  to  the  Congress  by 
January  1.  1973. 

E.  Effective  dates 

The  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  effec- 
tive on  January  1,  1973,  except  for  the  work- 
ing poor  program,  which  would  begin  on 
July  1,  1072.  and  the  child  care  provisions, 
which  are  effective  inunedlately  upon 
enactment. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  for  the  yeas  and  na;^  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  That  is  correct. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  retain  the 
floor. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  object. 

The  PRE6IDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Soiator 


from  Connecticut?  The  Senator  retains 
hljs  right  to  the  floor  and  the  clerk  wlli 
rail  the  roil. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

lAi.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  ouorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  end  nays  on  the  Rlblcoff- 
Bennett  amendment  to  the  Scott  amend- 
ment and  the  yeajs  and  nays  on  the  Scott 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  that  it  be  in  order  to  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  both  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  i5  so  ordered. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  retain  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MONTOTA) .  Without  objection,  it  15  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WHXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  uanlmous  consent  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  both  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Cotmecticut  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  retain  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on  both  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard.  The  Senator  from  CoimecUcut 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
acor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  U  so  ordered.  The  Senator 
from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  E>resident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Ribicoff- 
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Bennett  amendment  to  the  Scott  amend- 
ment and  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Scott 
amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  may  ask  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate has  already  granted  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  In  order  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  both  amendments. 

Mr.  LONG.  Objection  was  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufflcient  second? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  a  misunderstanding.  The  request 
was  made  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
Ribicoff-Bennett  amendment  and  then 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Scott  amend- 
ment as  amended  by  the  RibicoS  amend- 
ment. That  Is  proper  procedure. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senate  that  earlier 
unanimous  consent  was  requested  that  it 
be  in  order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  both  amendments  at  the  same  time. 
That  request  was  granted,  there  being 
no  objection.  A  request  was  made  on 
one  amendment  later,  and  there  was  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  both  amendments. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  states  that  it  requires  18  for  a 
proper  second. 

Mr.  GORE.  Regular  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Regular 
order  is  requested.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  the  floor  under  regular 
order. 

Mr.  LONG  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays  be 
ordered  on  the  two  amendments. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  GORE.  I  object.  The  Senate  ought 
not  to  operate  without  some  reasonable 
proximity  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  not  lose  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  resclivled. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  ObJecUon 
is  heard. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  restimed 
the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  proceedings 
imder  the  quorum  call  be  terminated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICSR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  Ribicoff- 
Bennett  amendment  and  the  Scott 
amet«lment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  order 
the  yeas  and  nays  can  be  ordered  to- 
gether. 

Is  there  a  sufflcient  second?  There  is 
a  sufBcient  second.  The  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered  on  both  amendments. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  yields  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 


AMENDMENT  OP  THE  BANK  HOLD- 
ING COMPANY  ACT  OP  195ft— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6778)  to  amend 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
MoNTOYAi.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  15,  1970.  pp. 
414SQ-41484,  CONGRESSIONAL  Record.) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  on  H.R.  6778,  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Amendments  of  1970,  was 
one  of  the  most  prolonged  and  arduous 
in  which  I  have  ever  participated.  How- 
ever, I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  were 
able  to  obtain  agreement  on  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  very  good  bill. 

The  bill.  Incidentally,  conforms  in  all 
major  respects  to  the  objectives  and  even 
the  language  of  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
For  instance,  we  were  able  to  retain  the 
primary  concept  originally  passed  by  the 
Senate  in  which  we  set  forth  guidelines 
under  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  continue  to  administer  the  act  and, 
at  the  same  time,  provided  the  necessary 
flexibility  of  regulation  and  administra- 
tion which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
requested  in  order  to  permit  It  to  de- 
part from  past  precedents  and  to  pernUt 
expansion  of  bank  and  bank  related  ac- 
tivities which  will  be  required  in  order 
to  meet  fully  the  rapidly  expanding  and 
varying  financial  needs  of  the  economy 
of  the  Nation. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  bin  finally 
agreed  to  Is  a  good  one  and  will  meet  this 
need  for  flexibUity  while,  at  the  same 
time  preserve  ample  protection  for  Inde- 
pendent small  businessmen  to  insure 
that  they  will  continue  to  flourish. 

Mr.  President,  before  presenting  an 
outline  of  the  results  of  the  conference 
on  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
few  general  remarks  about  legislative 
history. 


Of  course,  the  language  of  the  statute 
controls  its  meaning,  in  the  absence  of 
vincertalnty  or  ambiguity.  When  the  lan- 
guage is  imclear.  there  are  certain  rules 
of  statutory  construction  which  come 
into  play.  Among  these  is  the  question  of 
determining  the  intent  of  Congress  by 
examining  the  reports  and  debates  sur- 
rounding a  particular  issue.  Often  then 
are  occasions  when  a  conference  com- 
mittee will  accept  a  provision  originating 
in  one  or  the  other  House  of  Congress 
which  was  not  even  considered  in  the 
other  House.  In  cases  such  as  tliis,  the 
most  authoritative  sources  in  determin- 
ing the  most  accurate  legislative  history 
are  the  committee  reports  and  floor 
statements  of  the  House  which  originated 
the  particular  provision  in  question. 

Senate  conferees  traditionally  do  not 
write  a  "statement  of  managers"  which 
accompanies  the  conference  report,  nor 
does  the  statement  of  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  Hoiise  neceiisarily  reflect  the 
views  of  the  Senate  conferees  as  to  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  and  legislative 
history.  Particularly,  as  Indicated  above, 
language  in  a  statement  of  managers 
cannot  be  authoritative  on  the  question 
of  a  Senate  amendment. 

Now,  I  think  it  will  be  helpful  to  de- 
scribe briefly  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
ference bill. 

Both  bills  removed  the  exemption  for 
one-bank  holding  companies,  and.  of 
course,  the  conference  committee's  bill 
accomplishes  this  result. 

NONBANKXNQ   ACnVXTXIS 

Section  4  of  the  existing  act  prohibits 
a  bank  holding  company  having  shares 
of  any  company  which  Is  not  a  bank, 
subject  to  certain  exceptions.  One  of  the 
exceptions  is  in  section  4(c)  < 8),  which, 
in  Its  present  form,  permits  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  to  have  shares  of  a  non- 
banking  company  "all  the  activities  of 
which  are  of  a  flnanclal.  flduciary.  or  in- 
surance nature"  and  which  the  Board, 
after  a  formal  hearing  in  each  case,  has 
determined  to  be  "so  closely  related  to  the 
business  of  banking  or  of  managing  or 
controlling  banks  as  to  be  a  proper  in- 
cident thereto  and  as  to  make  it  tm- 
necessary"  for  the  prohibition  of  section 
4  of  the  act  to  apply  "in  order  to  carry 
out  the  purposes"  of  the  act. 

Former  Board  Chairman  Martin  and 
Chairman  Bums  each  urged  the  Con- 
gress to  amend  section  4<c>(8)  to  pro- 
vide a  more  flexible  or  less  restrictive 
standard  for  permissible  nonbanking 
activities  for  bank  holding  companies 
and  their  subsidiaries,  and  to  ciiange  the 
present  burdensome  and  time-consum- 
ing requirement  for  a  formal  hearing  on 
every  application,  to  a  requirement  for 
a  hearing  only  when  one  Is  requested. 

In  so  testifying  at  the  Senate  commit- 
tee's hearing  on  this  legislation,  Dr. 
Burns  advised  that; 

Tlio  Board  reconunended  that  the  appUca- 
blUty  o<  the  section  4(c)  (Bl  exception  should 
t}e  made  to  depend  on  a  determination  bj 
the  Board,  after  opportunity  for  bearing  If 
requested,  that  the  particular  "nonbanklng" 
activity  la  "functionally  related  to  tranklng 
In  such  a  way  tiiat  Its  performance  by  an 
alTUIate  of  a  bank  holding  company  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  produce  beneflts  to 
the  public,  such  as  greater  convenience.  In- 
creased competition,  or  gains  in  efficiency, 
that  Dutwelgli  possible  adverse  effects,  such 
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M  undue  concentration  of  resourcei.  de- 
creased compeUtlon.  confllcta  of  interest,  or 
unsound  banking  practices." 

This  was  the  approach  adopted  by  the 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill 
Incorporated  a  similar  "functionally  re- 
lated" test  and  the  same  modified  hear- 
ing provision  in  its  revision  of  section 
4(c>(8>.  but  confined  the  applicability 
of  the  section  to  "activiUcs  of  a  financial 
or  flduciary  nature." 

The  House  bill  also  had  a  list  of  pro- 
hibited activities  which  was  opposed  by 
all  the  Government  agencies  involved,  in- 
cluding the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Justice  Department. 

The  House  conferees  offered  to  give  up 
this  latter  prov-islon  If  the  Senate  con- 
ferees would  agree  to  a  return  to  the 
pres«it  language  of  the  act  in  section  4 
(cH8).  When  this  was  refused  by  the 
Senate  conferees,  the  conference  began 
discussing  alternative  language  and  the 
House  conferees,  by  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
dated  November  19.  solicited  the  Board's 
views  en  alternative  language.  Chairman 
Bums  replied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  dated 
November  23. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  include  in  the  Record  Chairman 
Bums'  letter  and  also  the  letter  written 
by  Representative  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  House  conferees. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HOUSS   or   RspnaXNTATTVBS, 

Washtnffton.  D.C..  November  IS.  1970. 
Bon.  Arthur  F.  Burns. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Oovemors, 
Federal  Reserve  Boari, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairuan  Bitrnb:  As  you  no  doubt 
know,  tbe  Houae  and  Senate  conferees  on 
H^  6778.  tbe  bank  holding  comp&ny  bill, 
have  been  meeting  for  tbe  last  two  days  to 
attempt  to  resolve  tbe  differences  In  their 
verslona  of  tbe  bill. 

A  majority  of  the  House  conferees  has 
propoeed,  in  return  for  dropping  the  so- 
called  laundry  list  In  the  House  version  of 
BH.  6778,  that  the  conference  adopt  as  the 
standard  by  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
would  make  determinations  In  Section  4(c) 
(8)  applications,  the  language  of  the  1966 
Act  with  certain  modlflcatlons  Including  the 
deletion  of  the  "flnanclal,  flduciary  and  In- 
surance" language.  Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  tbe 
oon^iromlse  diecussed  above. 

A  majority  of  the  House  conferees  has 
made  It  clear  that  It  will  not  compromise 
further  than  the  proposal  outlined  above  In 
connection  with  the  bank  related  activities 
Issue.  Therefore.  I  request  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  express  its 
views  on  whether  It  would  prefer  having  the 
one  bank  )o(^hole  to  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  of  1956  removed  while  retaining 
essentially  the  standard  on  Section  4(o)(8) 
applications  stated  in  the  1956  Act.  or  would 
prefer  that  no  legislation  on  this  Issue  be 
enacted  during  this  Congress. 

We  would  appreciate  your  answer  to  this 
question  as  soon  as  possible,  preferably  by 
noon  on  Saturday.  Since  It  appears  that  the 
conferees  have  narrowed  this  crucial  Issue 
down  to  the  question  propounded  above.  It 
would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  limit 
your  reply  to  the  above  stated  question. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WUOBT   PATMA}f, 

Chairman. 
CXVI 2673— Part  32 


ENCt^OSTTUt 

The  House  oonlerees  agreed  to  recede  with 
an  amendment  which  reads  as  foilovs: 
Section  4(c)  (8)  Is  amended  to  read: 
"(8)  ahares  of  any  company  the  activities 
of  which  the  Board  after  due  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  heartng,  h&s  determined  to  be 
so  closely  related  to  the  business  of  banking 
or  of  managing  or  oontrolUng  banks  as  to  be 
a  proper  incident  thereto  and  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  produce  benefits  to  the  public, 
such  as  greater  oonvenlence,  increased  com- 
petition, or  gains  In  efficiency,  that  outweigh 
possible  adveres  effects  such  as  undue  con- 
centration of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair 
competition,  conflicts  of  Interests,  or  un- 
sound bonking  practices.  In  orders  and  regu- 
lations tinder  this  subsection,  the  Board  may 
differentiate  between  activities  commenced 
de  novo  and  activities  commenced  by  tbe 
acquisition.  In  whole  or  in  part,  at  a  going 
coocem." 

CBAOMhH  OF  THE  BOARB 

or   QoviSNoas, 
FCD^UL    Rcsxsvx    Ststem, 

WaahiJifftoTi.    D.C.  November    23.  1070. 
Hon.   Wright  Patkan, 

Choirman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency.  Houae  of  Representativew,  Wash- 
inffton.   D.C. 

Dear  Ms.  Chmrmam:  I  am  writing  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  November  19, 1970.  regarding 
Bjl.  6776.  the  bank  holding  company  blU. 

Tbe  Board  has  recommended,  and  con- 
tinues to  recommend,  that  section  4(c)  (B) 
l>e  revised  to  enable  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  engage,  through  nonbank  subsldl- 
artee,  in  any  activity  that  Is  "functionally  re- 
lated to  banking  In  such  a  way  that  Its  per- 
formance by  an  affiliate  of  a  bank  holding 
company  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce beneflts  to  the  public  . .  .  that  outweigh 
possible  adverse  effects  .  .  ."  Once  a  particu- 
lar activity  la  determined  to  be  permissible 
tinder  this  standard,  Board  approval  would 
be  required  before  a  holding  company  could 
estsbllah  a  subsidiary  to  engage  In  the  ac- 
tivity. This  screening  process  would  Identify 
the  kinds  of  services  related  to  banking  that 
bank  holding  company  systems  are  likely  to 
be  able  to  offer  the  public  conveniently  and 
•fflclently.  and  would  establish  conditions 
under  which  entry  into  the  authorized  lines 
of  business  should  ezUlven  competition 
rather  than  diminish  it. 

These  results  could  be  reached  by  Inter- 
pretation uDder  the  draft  paragraph  enclosed 
with  your  letter.  However,  lees  uncertainty 
and  perhaps  less  need  for  future  statutory 
revisions  would  be  experienced  If  changee  are 
made  to  solve  two  problems  discussed  in  the 
next  two  paragraphs. 

First,  In  the  limited  area  In  which  applica- 
tions have  been  approved  under  the  existing 
section  4<c)(8),  the  Board  has  In  the  past 
interpreted  the  statute  as  requiring  a  "direct 
and  Blgniflcant  connection"  between  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  proposed  subsidiary  and  tiiose 
of  the  subsidiary  banks  of  the  holding  com- 
pany. But  we  do  not  believe  It  Is  desirable 
to  unduly  restrict  entry  by  nonbank  sub- 
sidiaries Into  market*  that  are  distinct  from 
those  served  by  the  subsidiary  banks  of  the 
holding  company.  This  position  may  lessen 
risks  of  tle-lns  and  la  consistent  with  Oov- 
emmental  policies  to  promote  competition. 
This  was  one  of  the  reasons  we  recotzimended 
that  '"closely  related"  be  changed  to  read 
"functionally  related-  in,  the  statute;  we 
wanted  to  avoid  peri>etuatlDg  the  concept 
that  a  nonbank  subsidiary's  business  mtist 
be  related  to  the  business  of  an  affiliated 
bank.  If  tbe  conferees  prefer  to  keep  "closely 
related"  in  the  language  of  tbe  statute,  our 
objective  would  be  served  by  changing  the 
words  "the  business  of  banking  or  of  man- 
aging or  controlling  banks"  to  read  "banking 
or  managing  or  controlling  banks."  We  have 
in  mind  indicating  that  a  nonbank  subsidi- 


ary's activities  should  be  related  to  htnWng 
(or  managing  or  controUlog  banks)  gener- 
ally, rather  than  to  tbe  speciflc  business 
carried  on  by  the  subsidiary  banks  of  the 
particular  holding  company  Involved. 

Second,  we  think  the  language  of  the  stat- 
ute should  make  clear  that  there  are  two 
tests  to  be  satisfied  in  deciding  whether  non- 
bank  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companies 
should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  a  particular 
activity:  (I)  whether  the  acUvlty  la  closely 
related  to  banking,  and  (2)  whether  It  Is  » 
proper  incident  to  banking,  and  that  In  ap- 
plying the  second  test,  the  Board  Is  to  welgb 
Che  possible  beneflts  to  the  public  against 
the  risks  of  adverse  consequences.  We  beUeve 
that  the  Unguage  propc»ed  by  the  House 
conferees  might  be  misconstrued  to  apply 
three  tests :  ( 1 )  whether  tbt  activity  is 
closely  related.  (3)  whether  It  Is  a  proper 
incident  to  banking,  and  (3)  whether  the 
beneflte  outweigh  tbe  risks.  Tb  avoid  such  a 
possibility,  we  suggest  the  following  revision 
(which  also  Incorporates  the  changee  dis- 
cussed above).  Language  in  brackets  would 
be  omitted,  language  in  italics  would  be 
Inserted. 

"(8)  Shares  of  any  company  the  activities 
of  which  the  Board  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  has  determined  (to 
be  so  I  are  closely  related  to  |the  business  of] 
banking  or  {of]  managing  or  controUlng 
banks  (as  to  be]  ami  are  a  proper  Incident 
thereto,  [and]  in  determining  whether  a 
particular  activity  is  a  proper  incident  to 
banking  or  matiaging  or  controlling  banki 
the  Board  shall  consider  whether  its  per- 
formance by  an  agiUate  of  a  holding  com- 
pany can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
benefits  to  the  pubUc.  such  as  greater  oon- 
venlence. Increased  competition,  or  gains  In 
efficiency,  that  outweigh  possible  adverse 
effects,  such  as  undue  concentration  of  re- 
Bouroes.  decreased  or  unfair  competition, 
conflicts  of  Interests,  or  unsound  banking 
practices.  In  orders  and  regulations  under 
this  BubsecUon.  tbe  Board  may  differentiate 
between  activities  commenced  de  novo  and 
activities  c<»ninenced  by  the  acquisition,  tn 
whole  or  In  part,  of  a  going  concern." 

I  have  offered  these  comments  In  the  hope 
that  the  conferees  are  prepared  to  consider 
suggestions  designed  to  help  accomplish  ob- 
jectives with  which  we  beUeve  you  agree.  In 
the  Board's  Judgment,  the  modlflcatlons  we 
suggest  serve  to  clarify  and  are  In  harmony 
with  the  language  attached  to  your  letter. 

The  Board  continues  to  feel  It  Is  highly 
Important  to  enact  one-bank  holding  com- 
pany legislation  this  year,  rather  than  start 
tbe  process  over  again  next  year,  with  all  the 
uncertainties  and  complications  that  might 
be  Invited.  One  member  of  the  Board,  Oov- 
emor  Bobertaon,  would  support  the  lan- 
guage attached  to  your  letter  without 
change. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AXTHTTR  P.  BtTRNB. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  language  sug- 
gested by  Chairman  Bums  In  his  letter 
formed  the  basis  for  the  conference 
agreement  on  language  for  this  secticn. 
In  fact,  there  were  very  few  changes 
made  in  the  new  language  suggested  by 
the  Board,  so  that  I  am  certain  that  the 
Intention  of  both  former  Chairman  Mar- 
tin and  Chairman  Bums.  In  testifying 
for  the  Board,  can  and  wiU  be  carried 
out  imder  the  language  agreed  upon.  To 
reiterate  what  Chairman  Bums  stated  In 
his  letter: 

If  tbe  conferees  prefer  to  keep  "closely 
related"  In  the  language  of  the  statute,  oar 
objective  would  be  served  by  changing  the 
words  "the  business  of  banking  or  of  manag- 
ing or  oontrolUng  banks"  to  read  "banking  or 
managing  or  controlling  banks". 
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The  conferees  agreed  to  tbU  suggo- 
tlon,  aa  well  as  others,  made  by  Chair- 
man Burns.  The  final  provision  agreed  to 
by  the  conferees  reads  as  follows: 

(8)  aJQares  of  any  eompany  the  actlvlllca  of 
which  the  BOAnl  after  due  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity for  hearing  haa  determined  (by  order 
or  raguiatlon)  to  be  so  closely  related  to 
banking  or  managing  or  controlling  banks 
as  to  be  a  proper  Incident  thereto.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  particular  activity  la  a 
proper  Incident  to  banking  or  managing  or 
oontroUlng  banks  the  Board  ahall  consider 
whether  lu  performance  by  an  afflllate  of  a 
holding  company  can  reasonably  be  expected 
to  prt>duce  beaeflu  to  the  public,  such  as 
greater  convenience,  Increased  competition, 
or  gains  in  efficiency,  that  outvelgh  possible 
adverse  eSects.  such  as  undue  concentration 
of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair  competition, 
conflicts  of  mterest.  or  unsound  banking 
practices.  In  orders  and  regulations  under 
thla  subsection,  the  Board  may  differenttaca 
between  actlTluee  coounenoed  de  novo  and 
actlntles  commenced  by  the  acquisition.  In 
whole  or  In  part,  of  a  going  concern: 

As  Is  readily  seen,  thla  varies  only 
slightly  In  language  and  none  In  sub- 
stance from  the  language  suggested  by 
Chairman  Bums  in  his  letter  of  Novem- 
ber 23.  This  language  as  agreed  to  will 
serve  the  purposes  of  the  language  In  the 
Senate  bill  on  this  subject  as  explained 
In  the  Senate  committee  report. 

I  mlgbt  say  this  was  a  free  and  open 
conference.  It  was  worked  out  careftilly 
between  the  conferees.  I  am  pleased  that 
we  were  able  to  work  out  this  most  trou- 
blesome part  of  the  bill,  to  do  the  thing 
that  we  In  the  Senate  had  been  propos- 
ing all  along  should  be  done. 

It  frees  the  Board  of  the  restrictive 
precedents  established  under  the  present 
act  and  it  provides  that  permissible  ac- 
tivities may  be  related  to  the  business  of 
banking  generally,  rather  than  perpetu- 
ating the  concept  that  such  activities 
must  be  related  to  the  specific  business 
carried  on  by  the  subsidiary  banlcs  of 
the  particular  holding  company  In- 
volved. Furthermore,  it  defines  "a  proper 
Incident"  to  banking  in  very  broad  terms 
of  various  benefits  to  the  public  as  op- 
posed to  possible  adverse  eSects. 

As  Chairman  Bums  stated  In  his  letter 
of  November  23,  this  result  might  have 
been  obtained  by  Interpretation  of  the 
proposal  of  the  House  conferees,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  conference.  However, 
as  he  stated,  "Less  uncertainty  and  per- 
haps less  need  for  future  statutory  revi- 
sions would  l>e  experienced"  If  the 
changes  suggested  by  him  were  made. 

Your  conferees  are  satisfied  that  the 
new  language  wlU  provide  the  flexibility 
desired  with  proper  safeguards  for  the 
public  Interest. 

aaAMnVATHXB    CXJtTfSB 

After  reaching  the  decision  to  remove 
the  one -bank  holding  company  exemp- 
tion, it  Ijecame  necessary  to  determine 
what  course  of  action  was  to  be  taken  In 
regard  to  those  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies which  are  engaged  either  diiwjtly 
or  through  subsidiaries,  In  activtUea  to 
be  prohibited  by  the  Act. 

The  Conference  agreed  with  the  Sen- 
ate's position  that  the  most  appropriate 
measure  would  aUow  existing  one-baiik 
holding  companies  to  continue  to  engage 
in  the  activities  and  retain  the  subsldl- 


arlea  they  held  on  June  30,  1068,  rsther 
than  requiring  them  to  cease  the  activ- 
ity or  dlveet  the  subsidiary. 

Congress  had  twice  refrained  from 
placing  one-bank  holding  companies  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act.  The  latest  such  decision 
was  only  4  years  ago.  Because  of  this,  it 
was  the  desire  of  the  conference  to 
choose  a  grandfather  date  upon  which 
all  concerned  parties  should  have  had 
reasonable  notice  that  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  would  probably  be 
amended  to  remove  the  one-bank  holding 
company  exemption. 

The  June  30, 1968  date  was  chosen  be- 
cause It  was  about  that  time  that  It 
began  to  become  clear  that  the  major 
banks  of  this  country  were  going  to  re- 
structure themselves  as  subsidiaries  or 
affiliates  of  one-bank  holding  companies. 
By  that  date,  several  such  restructurings 
had  already  been  announced  or  had  been 
publicized  as  being  planned.  No  signifi- 
cant nonbank  acquisitions,  however,  had 
yet  been  made  by  such  companies.  The 
controversy  engendered  by  the  foregoing 
publicity  substantially  insured  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  restudy  the  one- 
bank  exemption  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  public  was  thus  put  on  notice  that 
the  Issue  was  going  to  be  reconsidered  by 
the  Congress.  While  almost  any  date 
chosen  could  be  considered  as  arbitrary, 
and  while  several  other  dates  could  also 
be  considered  as  fair,  it  was  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  conference  that  on  balance 
the  June  30,  1968,  date  chosen  by  the 
Senate  was  the  most  equitable. 

The  House  conferees,  though  willing  to 
go  along  with  the  June  30,  1948,  date, 
wer«  concerned  that  the  holding  com- 
panies who  obtained  the  benefit  of  the 
grandfather  clause,  particularly  those 
owning  large  banks,  would  be  In  a  posi- 
tion to  take  undue  advantage  thereof 
and  abuse  the  public.  While  we  agree 
with  all  the  Oovemment  regulatory 
agencies  that  no  major  abuses  have  been 
effectuated  by  the  existing  one-ba2ik 
holding  companies,  nevertheless,  in  or- 
der to  reach  accord  with  the  House  con- 
ferees. It  was  decided  to  minimise  even 
the  potential  for  abuse  by  conferring  on 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  the  power  to 
terminate  any  authority  obtained  by 
holding  companies  imder  the  grand- 
father clause. 

Under  the  compromise,  the  Board  may 
order  such  termination  only  If  It  deter- 
mines that  in  the  case  of  the  particular 
holding  company  Involved,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  do  so  In  order  to  prevent  imdue 
concentration  of  resources,  decreased 
competition,  conflicts  of  Interest,  or  un- 
sound banking  practice.  The  holding 
company  involved  must  be  given  notice 
and  the  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

In  other  words,  though  It  is  the  general 
intention  of  the  Congress,  on  the  basis 
of  fairness  and  equity,  to  permit  holding 
companies  who  owned  a  bank  on  June  30, 
1968.  to  continue  to  conduct  the  non- 
bank  activities  in  which  they  were  then 
engaged,  the  Board  may,  by  application 
of  the  standards  described  above,  limit 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  grand- 
father in  any  particular  situation  where 
abuse  of  the  public  Is  not  merely  remote 
or  potential  but  more  immediate  or  ac- 
tual. 


The  Board  may  act  under  this  power 
at  any  time.  With  respect  to  holding 
companies  controlling  banks  with  assets 
of  $60  million  or  more,  however,  the 
Board  will  be  required  to  review  their 
nonbanking  activities  within  the  2  yean 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill  or  the  date  the  banking  assets  con- 
trolled by  the  holding  company  reaches 
$60  million.  It  Is  Important  to  note  that 
the  Board's  authority  with  respect  to 
such  holding  compcmles  does  not  end 
after  the  2-year  period.  The  grandfath- 
ered benefits  may  at  any  time  thereafter 
still  be  terminated  if  the  Board  subse- 
quently finds  such  action  to  be  necessary 
imder  the  applicable  standards. 

A  holding  company  whose  grandfather 
rights  are  terminated  by  order  of  the 
Board  will  have  the  right  to  judicial  re- 
view thereof  imder  the  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

The  grandfather  clause  does  not  per- 
mit a  company  who  has  the  benefit 
thereof  to  eliminate  competition  in  the 
grandfathered  activities  through  the 
acquisition  of  the  stock  or  the  assets  of 
a  going  concern.  It  Is  entirely  appropri- 
ate, however,  for  a  company  to  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  to  engage  in  those  ac- 
tivities in  which  It  was  engaged  on  June 
30,  1968,  and  to  expand  those  activities 
other  than  by  such  anticompetitive  ac- 
quisitions. 

The  reason  for  prohibiting  a  holding 
company  from  purchasing  a  going  con- 
cern engaged  in  one  or  more  of  the 
grtmdfathered  activities  of  the  holding 
company  is  that  such  acquisition  would 
tend  to  have  an  anticompetitive  effect  in 
that  It  would  reduce  the  numt)er  of  firms 
competing  against  each  other  in  a  given 
activity.  Conversely,  the  bank  holding 
company  Is  left  perfectly  free  to  form  a 
new  company  to  engage  In  one  or  more 
of  its  grandfathered  activities  since  such 
formation  would  have  a  procompetitive 
effect  by  increasing  the  number  of  firms 
competing  in  a  given  activity. 

This  restriction  on  the  purchase  of  as- 
sets does  not  bar  incidental  purchases 
from  another  company.  Nor  does  the  re- 
striction prevent  a  holding  company 
from  purchasing  the  assets  of  a  company 
engaged  In  the  grandfathered  activities 
if  that  company  is  going  out  of  business. 
A  company  going  out  of  business  Is  not  a 
"going  concern"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  provision  reported  by  the  conference. 
The  conference  adopted  the  Senate's 
view  in  including  a  provision  which 
would  allow  the  holding  company  the 
necessary  flexibility  to  reorganize  within 
its  internal  structure  so  that  it  can  shift 
responsibility  lor  operating  one  or  more 
of  its  grandfathered  activities  from  one 
subsidiary  to  another,  from  the  holding 
company  itself  to  a  subsidiary  and  vice 
versa,  or  to  form  a  new  subsidiary  for 
this  particular  purpose. 

Thus,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  the 
holding  company  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  grandfather  clause  will  be  limited 
In  the  activities  it  may  conduct  under 
that  clause  and  will  be  restricted  in  the 
type  of  acquisitions  it  may  make.  The 
basic  lonB-term  expansion  of  these  com- 
panies that  decide  to  keep  their  banks 
will  be  committed  to  those  activities 
which  are  permitted  to  bank  holding 
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companies  generally.  In  this  regard,  the 
one-bank  holding  companies  which  be- 
come registered  bank  holding  companies 
as  8  result  of  this  legislation  will  have 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  any  other 
tegiilered  bank  holding  company,  in- 
cluding the  right,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  to  own 
more  than  one  bank  and  engage  in  activ- 
ities related  to  banking, 

CITXailiUBX 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  this  bill, 
some  companies  will  be  required  to  divest 
one  or  more  sutwidlaries,  or  cease  to  en- 
gage in  one  or  more  activities.  In  certain 
ca.'ies.  the  activities  will  have  been  com- 
menced or  the  subsidiaries  acquired  after 
the  June  30.  1968,  grandfather  date.  In 
other  situations,  the  Board  may  order 
divestiture  despite  the  grandfather 
clause  under  certain  conditions,  as  de- 
scribed earlier.  Moreover,  there  will  be  a 
number  of  companies  that  will  find  It  im- 
possible to  continue  normal  growth  imder 
the  act  even  with  the  grandfather  clause 
that  has  been  adopted. 

In  deciding  what  provision  to  make 
for  a  divestiture  period,  there  were  sev- 
eral factors  which  were  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  conference. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  Congress  will 
follow  precedent  and  pass  a  bill  provid- 
ing companies  required  to  make  divesti- 
tures under  this  legislation  with  relief 
from  an  undue  tax  burden  as  a  result  of 
such  divestiture. 

It  would  be  inequitable  to  require  these 
divesting  companies  to  commit  them- 
selves to  a  divestiture  plan  without  know- 
ing what  their  tax  situation  will  be  in 
regard  to  such  divestiture.  Accordingly, 
it  was  deemed  necessary  to  provide  a 
divestiture  period  of  sufficient  length 
tliat  these  com[>anies  will  have  adequate 
time  to  make  their  dlvesUture  plans  after 
the  appropriate  tax  relief  measure  Is 
passed  by  Congress. 

Another  factor  considered  by  the  con- 
ference is  the  current  state  of  the  econ- 
omy. Market  conditions  are  far  less  than 
ideal,  availability  of  money  and  credit  is 
far  below  optimum,  and  the  economy  in 
general  Is  going  through  a  period  of  re- 
adjustment. These  facts  are  persuasive 
that  divesting  companies  should  be  given 
more  time  to  divest  than  would  seem  to 
be  necessary  under  better  economic  con- 
ditions. 

Finally,  the  conference  was  aware  that 
there  may  be  a  large  number  of  banks 
or  nonbanking  subsidiaries  which  will 
be  divested  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
this  legislation.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  sellers  may  not  be  able  to 
get  fair  market  value  for  the  assets  they 
are  divesting,  particularly  if  they  are  all 
required  to  divest  simultaneously  within 
a  relative  short  period  of  time. 

As  it  passed  the  Senate,  the  bill  would 
have  allowed  companies  required  to  make 
divestitures  an  initial  period  of  5  years 
within  which  to  do  so,  with  the  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  up  to  an  additional 
5  years  upon  the  approval  of  the  Board. 
The  conference  decided  to  provide  for  a 
flat  10-year  divestiture  period.  This  will 
eliminate  part  of  the  additional  burden 
upon  the  Board  that  wUl  result  from  the 
enactment  of  the  bill.  Moreover,  It  was 
deemed  to  be  more  equitable  to  the  com- 


panies that  will  be  required  to  make 
divestiture. 

In  the  case  of  divestiture  ordered  by 
the  Board  as  a  result  of  Its  termination 
of  the  authority  acquired  by  a  company 
under  the  grandfather  clause,  the  10- 
year  period  will  commence  to  run  from 
the  time  the  order  of  the  Board  becomes 
final,  after  the  conclusion  of  any  appeals 
or  after  the  time  to  appeal  has  expired. 
In  all  other  cases,  the  time  will  run  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill. 

■me  conference  adopted  the  provision 
from  the  Senate  bill  which  will  allow  any 
company  covered  by  this  legislation  to 
retain  or  acquire  whatever  shares,  or  en- 
gage in  whatever  activities.  It  nishes  so 
long  as,  within  the  applicable  divestiture 
period.  It  either  ceases  to  l>e  a  bank  hold- 
ing company  or  ceases  to  retain  direct  or 
indirect  ownership  or  control  of  shares 
or  to  engage  in  activities  that  are  not  au- 
thorized under  an  applicable  section  of 
the  act. 

In  order  to  Insure  that  there  is  no  eva- 
sion of  the  general  Intent  and  purpose  of 
this  provision,  the  bill  provides  that  com- 
panies utilizing  this  authority  must  com- 
ply with  such  other  condlUons  as  the 
Board  may  by  regulation  or  order  pre- 
scribe. If  it  appears  to  the  Board  that 
there  is  some  Incentive  for  a  holding 
company  to  make  an  acquisition  that 
would  not  serve  the  purpose  of  this  pro- 
vision, then  the  Board  is  given  the  ex- 
press authority  to  issue  regulations  or 
orders  to  prevent  such  an  acquisition.  It 
Is  contemplated  that  the  Board  will  In- 
sure that  the  authority  to  make  the  ac- 
quisitions and  engage  in  the  activities 
provided  by  this  particular  provision  will 
not  be  utilized  by  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany covered  by  this  legislation  to  go 
into  activities  and  make  acquisitions 
which  are  totally  unrelated  to  its  present 
activities  in  order  to  gain  an  imdue  ad- 
vantage during  the  applicable  divestiture 
period,  or  for  any  other  purpose  incon- 
sistent with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
Act. 

zxXMPTXoif  roi  ciXTAiK  coupamxs 

l^ie  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  have  exempted  from  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act  any  one-bank  holding 
company  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  bill  If  (A)  the  net  worth 
of  the  bank  did  not  exceed  $3  million,  or 
(B)  the  net  worth  of  the  bank  was  not 
greater  than  $50  million  and  the  bank's 
net  worth  was  less  than  25  percent  of  the 
net  worth  of  the  entire  holding  company. 
However,  the  Board  was  authorized  to 
waive  the  $50  million  limitation  to  avoid 
undue  hardship  or  to  meet  a  public  need 
for  banking  services,  or  It  could  otherwise 
modify  or  terminate  the  exemption  in 
order  to  prevent  undue  concentration  of 
resources,  decreased  competition,  con- 
flicts of  interest,  or  unsotmd  banking 
practices. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  similar 
provision. 

In  lieu  of  the  Senate  amendment,  the 
conference  committee  adopted  a  pro- 
\'islon  which  gives  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  broad  authority  to  make  exemp- 
tions from  section  4  of  the  act  for  bank 
holding  companies  which  controlled  one 
bank  prior  to  July  1, 1968.  and  have  con- 
tinuously controlled  the  bank  since,  "in 


order  flnt,  to  avoid  disrupting  business 
relatlonstilps  that  have  existed  over  a 
long  period  of  years  without  adversely 
affecting  the  banks  or  communities  in- 
volved, or  second,  to  avoid  forced  sales  of 
small  locally  owned  banks  to  purchasers 
not  similarly  representative  of  commu- 
nity interests,  or  third,  to  allow  retention 
of  banks  that  are  so  small  in  relation 
to  the  holding  company's  total  Interests 
and  so  small  In  relation  to  the  banking 
market  to  be  served  as  to  minimize  the 
likelihood  that  the  bank's  powers  to  grant 
or  deny  credit  may  be  influenced  by  a 
desire  to  further  the  holding  company's 
other  interests."  This  substitute  for  tiie 
outright  exemption  provided  in  the  Sen- 
ate bill,  I  believe,  is  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion. It  recognizes  the  validity  of  the 
Board's  consistent  position  that  the  legis- 
lation to  remove  the  one-bank  holding 
company  exemption  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent possible  future  8*^096$  and  is  not 
being  taken  on  the  basis  that  abuses  have 
occurred  in  the  past.  The  Board  is  given 
ample  authority  to  prortde  relief,  by 
means  of  granting  exemptions  for  those 
situations  which  are  described  in  Senate 
Committee  Report  No.  91-1084,  pages  9 
and  10.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
that  p<»tloD  of  the  report  be  reproduced 
in  the  RxcoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the  Ricoto, 
as  follows: 

KzncpnxMf  e  *oa  Ccktsix  OoKPAHns 

As  has  been  previously  noted,  the  decision 
to  remove  the  one-bank  holding  company 
exemptions  Is  being  taken  as  a  necessary  step 
to  prevent  possible  future  abuses  and  Is  not 
being  taken  on  the  basis  that  abuses  have 
occurred  In  the  past.  Accordingly,  as  dis- 
cussed, the  committee  adopted  a  grandfather 
date  designed  to  allow  companies  existing 
prior  to  that  date  to  continue  to  retain  the 
subsidiaries  and  engage  in  the  activities  they 
held  or  In  which  they  were  engaged  on  that 
date.  The  committee  is  aware,  however,  of 
the  existence  of  two  other  types  of  holding 
companies  whose  hardship  will  not  t)e  ade- 
quately relieved  by  the  provision  dealing 
with  a  grandfather  date. 

The  first  of  these  types  is  the  one-bank 
holding  company  located  In  the  small  towz» 
across  the  country  whose  banks  are  snuUl, 
and  whose  nonbanking  activities  are  gen- 
erally limited  to  one  or  two  other  types  of 
buslnesaee.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
posalbiuty  ol  abuse  of  the  purposee  of  tb* 
act  by  such  companies  la  remote.  Accord- 
ingly, the  committee  adopted  a  provlsloa 
which  would  exempt  from  the  prohibitions 
against  nonbanking  sctlvttlee  all  one-bank 
holding  companies  existing  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation,  so 
long  ss  the  bank  subsidiary  does  not  have 
a  net  worth  in  excess  of  S3  mUUon.  These 
companies  would  be  allowed  to  engage  In 
whatever  activities  they  want,  without  re- 
gard to  the  prohibitions  In  the  act,  as  long 
as  the  bank  does  not  merge  with  another 
bank  without  ttie  express  approval  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board:  Increase  Its  capital 
by  contributions  from  Its  nonbanking  sut>- 
sldlarles,  Ita  nonbanking  parent,  or  from  aX- 
flltates  of  such  parent  company  without 
prior  express  approval;  or  pay  dividends  m 
excess  of  Its  current  earnings. 

The  second  type  of  bank  holding  company 
not  rcUeved  by  the  grandfather  clause  Is  the 
large  diversified  company  which  la  the  anjer 
of  a  bank  as  weu  as  numerous  diversified 
nonbanking  subeldiarlea.  These  corporations 
are  owners  of  banks  for  a  variety  of  reajona. 
Some  have  owned  their  banks  for  a  number  of 
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7e*rs  and  acquired  the  bank  to  prevent  ita 
lallure.  or  to  Insure  that  their  employees 
had  adequate  tuinklng  services  at  their  dis- 
posal. Other  such  companies  acquired  their 
banks  on  a  more  recent  date,  again  for  a 
variety  of  reasons.  The  committee  Is  con- 
vinced that  these  companies  have  not  uti- 
lized their  banking  subsidiaries  to  gain  any 
special  advantage  for  their  nonbanklng  sub- 
sidiaries nor  have  they  perpetrated  any  other 
abuses  m  connection  with  their  ownership 
or  control  of  a  bank. 

Tbe  nature  of  the  businesses  of  these  com- 
panies la  such  that  they  must  continue  to 
broaden  their  nonbanklng  activities  and 
affiliations.  Their  growth  must  be  directed 
toward  those  businesses  and  activities  In 
wlUch  they  are  not  engaged.  Consequently, 
the  esistence  of  a  grandfather  clause  offers 
little  aid  to  such  companlec.  without  some 
provision  In  the  act.  they  would  In  fact  be 
required  to  either  divest  their  bank  or  cease 
to  expand  In  their  nonbanklng  activities. 
Thus.  In  order  to  prevent  these  companies 
from  suffering  undue  hardship  as  a  result  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  adopt  a  provLslon  exempting  these 
companies  from  tbe  prohibition  contained  In 
the  act  against  engaging  In  new  nonbanklng 
activities. 

However,  the  committee  was  concerned 
that  to  allow  such  companies  a  complete  ex- 
emption from  the  prohibitions  against  non- 
banJdng  activities  might  In  time  make  it 
possible  for  one  or  more  of  these  companies 
to  obtain  some  advantage  over  their  competi- 
tors as  a  result  of  their  bank  owner.'ihlp.  or  to 
derive  some  other  benefit  or  advantage  there- 
by which  would  he  contrary  to  the  public 
policy.  Also.  It  IB  possible  that  one  or  more 
of  theae  companies  might  engage  in  practices 
contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 

Accordingly,  tbe  committee  adopted  a  pro- 
vision which  would  prevent  these  companies 
from  suffering  undue  hardship  as  a  restilt  of 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and.  at  the 
same  time,  provide  an  adequate  safeguard 
against  possible  abuses  and  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  deriving  undue  advantage  by 
reason  of  tbetr  ownership  or  control  of  a 
bank. 

The  committee  provided  that  these  com- 
panies are  exempt  from  the  prohibitions 
against  nonbanklng  activities  or  subsidiaries 
so  long  as  the  net  worth  of  their  bank  does 
not  exceed  the  greater  of  t3  million  (which 
was  mentioned  earlier)  or  an  amount  equal 
to  25  percent  of  the  combined  net  worth  of 
the  holding  company  and  all  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries, or  MO  million,  whichever  la  the 
lesser. 

In  addition,  the  Board  Is  given  the  au- 
thonty  to  waive  the  $50  tnUllon  IlmlMtion 
where  it  determines  that  such  action  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  Is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  avoid  undue 
hardship  to  either  the  bank  or  Its  parent 
holding  company  or  is  necessary  to  mc«t  a 
public  need  for  banking  services  that  la  not 
otherwise  available. 

The  Board  Is  also  given  the  authority  to 
terminate  or  modify  the  exemption  provided 
m  regard  to  the  35  percent  net  worth  test  or 
to  450  million  maximum,  if  the  Board  deter- 
mines that  such  action  Is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent undue  concentration  of  resotirces.  de- 
creased competition,  conflicts  of  Interest,  or 
unsound  banking  practices. 

TiZ-IN   AXKAWCESCXNTS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senate  bill  in- 
cluded a  broad  provision  against  tie-in 
arrangements,  which  was  the  subject  of 
some  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  and 
which  is  explained  in  Senate  Committee 
Report  No.  91-1084.  There  was  no  similar 
provision  in  the  House  bill.  As  stated  in 
the  Senate  report: 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  pro- 
hibit  antl-competltlve   practices   which   re- 


quire bank  customers  to  accept  or  provide 
some  other  service  or  product  or  refrain 
from  dealing  with  other  parties  In  order  to 
obtain  the  batik  product  or  service  they 
desire. 

This  statement  was  repeated  In  the 
supplementary  views  of  the  author  o(  tbe 
amendment,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  Brooke. 

Although  the  amendment  was  modified 
during  the  debate  in  the  Senate,  the 
modification  was  made  In  order  to  con- 
form the  language  of  the  amendment  to 
the  explanation  in  the  Senate  report. 
Therefore  that  explanation  should  con- 
tinue to  be  the  basis  tor  interpretation 
of  the  amendment. 

This  provision  was  accepted  by  the 
House  conferees  with  an  amendment  re- 
quested by  the  Justice  Department.  The 
amendment,  however,  does  not  affect  the 
substance  of  the  provision.  It  provides 
that  whenever  any  enforcement  action  Is 
instituted  by  the  United  States  which 
could  be  the  subject  of  a  private  suit 
under  this  section,  the  running  of  the 
statute  with  respect  to  private  suits 
shall  be  suspended  during  the  pendency 
of  tbe  enforcement  action  and  for  one 
year  thereafter. 

STANnnvo  TO  stnc 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  section 
providing  for  judicial  review  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
in  any  case  where  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany sought  to  engage  in  a  nonbanklng 
activity  pursuant  to  section  4.  It  pro- 
vided that  a  party  who  would  become  a 
competitor  of  the  applicant  by  reason  of 
Its  entry  Into  the  business  or  activity  in- 
volved should  have  the  right  to  be  a 
party  In  interest  in  proceedings  before 
the  Board,  in  order  that  it  could  have  the 
right  of  judicial  review  tmder  section  9. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
this  provision,  but  also  adopted  language 
extending  these  rights  to  cases  under 
section  3  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  controlling  acquisition  of  banking 
subsidiaries,  and  section  106  of  this  act, 
relating  to  exemptions  from  the  tie-in 
provisions.  It  also  included  language  pro- 
viding for  judicial  review  not  only  imder 
section  9  of  the  act  but  "as  otherwise 
provided  by  law";  that  is,  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act. 

There  are  a  number  of  cases  pending 
in  the  courts  where  competitors  have 
been  granted  standing  to  sue  under  com- 
mon law  principles,  because  they  have 
not  been  afforded  the  right  to  Intervene 
in  adversary  proceedings  by  the  agencies 
involved.  By  providing  specific  rights  to 
Intervene  tmder  this  act.  together  with 
specific  fortuns  for  judicial  review,  these 
cases  in  the  future  should  follow  the 
procedures  set  forth  in  section  105  of 
this  bill  and  section  9  of  the  act.  In 
other  words,  in  order  to  challenge  an  im- 
favorable  Board  decision  in  court,  the 
aggrieved  parties  must  participate  in  the 
administrative  proceedings  before  the 
Board. 

OTREx  paonsioNB 

Both  bills  eliminated  the  partnership 
exemption,  but  the  Senate  bill  provided 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  could  not 
find  contit)!  solely  by  aggregating  the  in- 
terest of  Individuals  or  attributing  their 
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mterest  to  the  Interest  of  the  company 
The  House  provision  was  agreed  to  and 
the  limitation  in  the  Senate  bill  on  find- 
ing control  by  aggregating  Interest  of 
Individuals  was  eliminated. 

The  House  bill  terminated  the  exemp- 
tion for  trust  department  holdtogs  of 
bank  stock  in  determining  whether  i 
company  controlled  a  bank.  The  Setiate 
provision  also  terminated  this  exemp- 
tion, but  provided  that  the  termination 
was  eliminated  only  as  to  stock  acquired 
after  the  date  of  enactment  where  the 
bank  had  sole  discretion  to  vote  tbe 
stock.  This  provision  was  modified  to 
make  It  applicable  only  if  the  bank  has 
the  right,  consistent  with  its  obligaUons 
under  a  trust  agreement,  to  divest  Itself 
of  the  voting  rights  and  fails  to  exercise 
that  right  within  a  reasonable  i>eriod  not 
to  exceed  1  year  after  enactment. 

The  House  bill  would  have  removed  the 
exemption  for  latH>r  unions  and  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  organizations. 
The  Senate  bill  would  have  retained  this 
exemption  and  the  conference  committee 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  from  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  act  any  one-bank  holding 
company  existing  on  Jtme  30.  19«8.  89 
percent  or  more  of  whose  voting  stock 
was  collectively  onned  on  June  30.  1968, 
and  continuously  thereafter,  by  memben 
of  the  same  family.  The  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  to  the  Senate  provision. 

The  Senate  bill  exempted  federally  In- 
sured trust  companies  and  mutual  sav- 
ings banks  which  own  one  bank  In  a 
State,  if  owned  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  bill  and  ownership  is  authorized 
by  State  law.  This  was  agreed  to  by  the 
conference  committee. 

The  Senate  bill  amended  the  definition 
of  a  bank  to  exclude  an  institution  which 
does  not  engage  in  the  business  of  mak- 
ing commercial  loans.  This  was  tbe 
amendment  offered  in  the  committee  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  iMi. 
BaooKi)  and  it  was  accepted  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

The  House  bill  had  a  provision  which 
would  exempt  from  coverage  any  bank 
controlled  through  a  company  wholly 
owned  by  thrift  Institutions,  if  the  bank 
restricts  Itself  to  the  acceptance  of  de- 
posits from  thrift  institutions,  deposits 
from  business  of  its  owners,  or  deposits 
of  public  moneys.  The  Senate  bill  had  no 
similar  provision,  but  the  House  exemp- 
tion was  accepted  by  the  conference. 

Both  bills  had  language  giving  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  additional  au- 
thority to  determine  where  control  oi  • 
bank  by  a  bank  holding  company  exists. 
The  provisions  of  the  two  bills  were  sub- 
stantially similar  in  this  respect  but  the 
conference  committee  adopted  the  Senate 
language  with  some  technical  changes. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  these 
few  personal  remarks  before  closing.  Tlil.s 
piece  of  legislation  has  been  a  particu- 
larly dlfBcult  bill.  It  is  one  that  has 
caused  a  great  deal  of  controversy  and 
one  that  has  t>een  given  a  great  deal  of 
publicity,  some  of  which,  I  believe,  has 
been  unjust,  and  unfair. 

Nevertheless,  as  I  have  already  in- 
dicated, I  believe  we  have  reached  fair 
and  equitable  conclusions  in  the  confer- 
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ence  report,  and  I  feel  we  are  presenting 
a  good  compromise  for  Senate  approval. 

In  this  connection  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  and  commend  all 
the  members  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  who  worked  so  hard 
and  so  long  on  this  matter.  I  especially 
want  to  commend  those  members  of  the 
committee  who  served  the  Senate  as  con- 
ferees. They  did  »  magnificent  job. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
staff — especially  to  Mr.  Hugh  H.  Smith, 
assistant  counsel,  and  Mr.  John  R.  Evans. 
minority  staff  director — for  the  very  able 
assistance  they  gave  and  the  outstanding 
Job  they  did  for  the  committee — the  Sen- 
ate, and,  I  shall  add,  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  in  his  remarks 
expressing  his  gratitude  to  Mr.  Hugh 
Smith  and  Mr.  John  R.  Evans.  They 
did  yeoman  service  in  helping  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  maintain  the  Senate  posi- 
tion in  what  at  times  became  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  heated  conference. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  1  minute? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  first  to 
pay  my  respects  also  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency.  He  served 
as  dhalrman  of  that  conference  for  tbe 
Senate  side  In  a  masterful  manner.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  conference,  because 
there  was  very  serious  basic  disagree- 
ment between  the  representatives  of  the 
two  Houses  over  what  the  ultimate  ef- 
fect of  this  legislation  should  be.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  conference  group 
stood  firmly  behind  his  leadership,  and 
becau.'^  liis  leadership  was  firm,  we  were 
able  to  accomplish  what  the  Senate 
tent  us  to  do.  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
be  very  pleased  with  the  report  agreed 
upon  by  the  conference  committee  on 
US..  6778,  and  I  recommend  that  the 
conference  report  be  adopted. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Sen- 
ate approved  Its  bill  by  a  vote  of  77  to 
1  on  September  16.  I  think  the  Senate 
should  be  pleased,  as  I  have  said,  be- 
cause those  who  were  appointed  to  rep- 
resent the  Senate  position  found  them- 
selves up  against  a  very  restrictive  House 
bUl. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  vote  on  the  Senate  bill  being 
77  to  1.  That  one  Member  happened  to 
be  a  very  able  and  esteemed  member  of 
the  conference  committee,  and  he  signed 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
agree  with  the  chairman  that  he  was  a 
very  effective  member  of  the  conference, 
and  that  makes  It  unanimous.  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senators  putting  that  into  the 
REcoac. 

The  final  result  is  a  good  bill,  because 
It  maintains  maximum  flexibility  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  determine  the 
activities  in  which  a  bank  holding  com- 
pany and  its  subsidiaries  may  engage,  but 
at  the  same  time  protects  those  non- 
banking  industries  in  wtiich  banks  are 


allowed  to  compete  from  undue  compe- 
tition by  the  banlts. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, at  an  appropriate  place  in  my 
remarks,  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  addressed  to  the  Honorable 
Wright  Patiuh,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  a  letter  addressed  to  me  by  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General,  Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice, 
together  with  certain  other  quotations 
from  the  committee  records. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  in  commending  this  con- 
ference report  to  the  Senate.  I  do  so 
as  the  one  Senator  referred  to  by  the  two 
distinguished  Senators  as  the  one  Mem- 
ber  of  this  body  who  voted  against  the 
one  bank  holding  company  bill  when  it 
passed  this  body.  I  think  it  had  some 
very  serious  shorteomlngs,  and  I  was 
strongly  against  It,  but  I  think  they  were 
well  worked  out  In  conference,  and  the 
bill  now  before  us  is  a  good  bill. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  also  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  SPAaKiUN). 
who,  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  said, 
showed  great  ability,  as  he  always  does 
in  conferences.  I  am  always  amazed  at 
the  amount  of  knowledge  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  has  in  all  these  matters. 
The  Senator  from  Utah  is  as  teugh  a  con- 
feree as  I  have  ever  known,  but  he  was 
constructive  and  cooperative.  And,  Mr. 
President,  I  also  wish  to  say  that  Rep- 
resentative WaicHT  Pathah,  who  felt 
very  strongly  on  this  bill  and  fought  vig- 
orously for  the  kind  of  bill  that  he 
wanted  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
was,  of  course,  handling  the  conference 
as  the  chairman  of  the  House  position. 
I  think  that  he  agreed  with  us  finally, 
after  a  great  deal  of  discussion  and  de- 
bate, on  a  bill  which  will  permit  the 
banking  Industry  to  operate  coopera- 
tively and  efficiently,  and  which  does  pro- 
tect public  interest. 

Although  there  were  wide  and  su)>stan- 
tlal  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  thi-,  legislation,  1  be- 
lieve the  bill  recommended  by  the  Joint 
House-Senate  conference  committee  is 
fair  compromise,  and  represents  an  effec- 
tive approach  to  regulating  one  bank 
holding  companies.  Despite  sharp  differ- 
ences of  opinion  over  particular  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  all  the  members  of  the 
conference  committee  cooperated  in  re- 
solving those  differences  In  a  construc- 
tive manner. 

Mr  President,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant issue  considered  by  the  confer- 
ence cODunittee  dealt  «ith  the  extent  to 
which  bank  holding  companies  may  be 
permitted  to  engage  in  nonbanklng  activ- 
ities. Under  section  4(ci  <8)  of  the  pres- 
ent Bank  Holding  Company  Act,  bank 


holding  companies  may  engage  in  activ- 
ities "so  closely  related  te  the  business 
of  banking  as  to  be  a  proper  incident 
thereto."  The  House  leglsiation  deleted 
this  language  and  said  instead  that  bank 
holding  companies  would  be  permitted  to 
engage  in  activities  which  are  "function- 
ally related  to  tanking. '  However,  the 
House  bill  also  prohibited  or  substan- 
tially restricted  the  authority  of  bank 
holding  companies  to  engage  in  six  spec- 
ified Bctinties.  While  there  is  some  con- 
fusion on  the  legislative  history,  this  so- 
called  ■negative  laundry  list '  apparently 
applied  to  commercial  banks  not  part  of 
a  holding  company  structure.  In  the  view 
of  many,  tiierefore.  the  House  bill  was 
substantially  more  restrictive  than  the 
existing  law. 

The  Senate  bill  also  permitted  bank 
holding  companies  to  engage  in  activities 
which  were  determined  to  be  function- 
ally related  to  banking.  However,  the 
Senate  bill  did  not  include  the  list  of 
specified  prohibitions  contained  in  the 
House  legislation.  The  Senate  bill  was 
therefore  generally  interpreted  as  a 
major  liberalization  of  the  range  of  ac- 
tivities permitted  bank  holding  compa- 
nies under  the  1956  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act. 

In  resolving  the  differences  over  this 
issue,  the  conference  commillee  agreed 
essentially  to  retain  the  standards  of  the 
existing  19S6  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  Under  the  legislation  recommended 
by  the  conference  committee,  all  bank 
holding  companies  would  t>e  permitted 
to  engage  in  activities  which  are  so 
closely  related  to  banking  as  to  be  a 
proper  Incident  theret-.  This  standard  is 
quite  similar  to  the  existing  1956  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act.  although  the  term 
"business  of  banking"  was  changed  to 
read  "banking."  This  change  is  intended 
to  permit  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to 
determine  a  particular  activity  as  closely 
related  to  banking,  even  though  the  ac- 
tivity in  question  may  not  be  closely  re- 
lated to  the  specific  activities  of  the 
affiliated  holding  company  bank.  For  ex- 
ample, imder  the  existing  interpretetions 
of  the  1956  act.  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  permitted  bank  holding  com- 
panies to  establish  mortgage  banking 
affiliates,  provided  that  the  mortgages 
acquired  by  the  affiliate  were  sold  only 
to  the  holding  company  bank.  The  revised 
language  recommended  by  the  confer- 
ence committee  would  permit  the  mort- 
gage baniiing  affiliates  of  bank  holding 
companies  to  engage  In  a  general  mort- 
gage banking  business  without  confining 
their  relationships  to  the  holding  com- 
pany t>ank. 

During  tiie  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
the  one  bank  holding  company  legisla- 
tion, it  was  argued  that  the  1956  Holding 
Company  Act  was  too  restrictive  and 
that  a  major  liberalization  was  required. 
Although  I  repeatedly  asked  banking 
witnesses  and  the  spokesmen  for  the 
bank  regulatory  agencies  to  list  the  spe- 
cific activities  which  they  felt  were 
proper  for  bank  holding  companies  and 
which  were  precluded  by  the  1956  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act,  I  was  unable  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  response.  About 
tiie  only  concrete  example  which  was 
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supplied  involved  the  case  of  a  mortgage 
banking  affiliate  which  I  previously  de- 
scribed. Because  of  the  vagueness  asso- 
ciated with  the  term  "functionally  re- 
lated" I  felt  that  the  Congress  should 
not  effect  a  major  change  in  the  1956 
Holding  Company  Act  until  it  bad  a 
more  precise  idea  of  the  specific  kinds 
of  activities  In  which  it  was  authorizing 
banking  holding  companies  to  engage. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  appropriate 
to  discuss  the  reasoning  behind  S.  1052. 
which  I  Introduced  on  February  18.  1969. 
to  regulate  one  bank  holding  companies. 
This  legislation  brought  one  bank  hold- 
ing companies  under  Federal  regulation: 
however,  it  did  not  change  the  present 
standards  of  the  1956  Holding  Company 
Act  under  section  4(c)  (8) . 

In  Introducing  this  legislation,  I  stated 
that  we  needed  to  have  a  more  compre- 
hensive reform  of  our  entire  banking 
system  before  effecting  a  major  change 
in  the  nonbanklng  activities  of  bank 
holding  companies.  In  this  connection. 
the  legislation  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  banking  commission 
to  determine  to  what  extent  existing 
bulking  Jaws  and  regulations  promoted 
vigorous  and  healthy  competition  in  the 
banking  industry. 

I  am  happy  to  note  that  after  2  years 
of  intensive  study  and  debate,  the  final 
solution  which  emerged  is  closely  similar 
to  the  approach  taken  by  S.  1052.  The 
President  has  already  appointed  a  Com- 
mission on  Financial  Structure  to  review 
the  role  which  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions  need  to  play  in  our  economy 
in  the  year',  ahead.  In  addition,  the  leg- 
islation recommended  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference  committee  contains 
essentially  the  standards  contained  un- 
der section  4'c)  i8>  of  the  present  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act. 

Perhaps  a  case  can  be  made  in  the 
future  that  the  1956  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  is  too  restrictive  and  should 
be  liberalized.  Hopefully,  the  President's 
Commission  on  Financial  Structure  will 
review  the  matter  in  detail  and  make 
specific  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  can  then  consider 
these  recommendations  along  with  the 
other  reforms  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  closed  the 
major  loophole  contained  In  the  1956 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  and  have 
brought  one  bank  holding  companies 
under  Federal  regulation. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  also  pleased  to 
note  that  the  House-Senate  conference 
committee  recommended  the  elimination 
of  the  so-called  conglomerate  exemp- 
tion which  would  have  exempted  nearly 
82  percent  of  all  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies from  effective  regulation.  This 
amendment  was  substantially  at  vari- 
ance with  the  major  purposes  of  the 
bank  holding  company  legislation  and 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Even  the  Treasury  Department 
offered  a  belated  recognition  that  the 
exemptions  contained  In  the  conglomer- 
ate amendment  were  too  broad,  al- 
though It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Treas- 
ury position  was  not  received  until  after 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  one-bank  hold- 
ing company  bill. 


In  any  event,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
joint  House-Senate  conference  commit- 
tee has  removed  this  major  defect  from 
the  Senate  bill.  The  legislation  recom- 
mended by  the  conference  committee 
does  however  permit  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  exempt  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies from  section  4  of  the  1956  act  in 
those  few  cases  where  regulation  would 
Invoke  a  genuine  hardship  and  where 
an  exemption  would  not  be  substantially 
at  variance  with  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  House-Senate  conference  committee 
has  developed  a  fair  and  equitable  solu- 
tion to  the  one-bank  holding  company 
problem.  The  legislation  closes  a  major 
loophole  in  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act.  and  provides  additional  protections 
to  the  oomipctltors  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies who  might  be  endangered  by  un- 
fair competition.  I  believe  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  excellent  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  Congressman 
WucHT  Patmak,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, that  this  Important  legislation  has 
been  brought  to  the  floor.  I  recommend 
that  the  Senate  approve  the  conference 
report  as  reported  by  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  who  has 
the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODEXL.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  conferees  on  this  conference 
report.  I  think  they  have  done  an  ex- 
cellent Job.  I  think  It  is  fair  to  the  banks 
and  I  think  it  Is  fair  to  the  public.  I  think 
it  provides  adequate  protection  under 
the  circumstances,  and  I  think  It  is  not 
inflexible,  as  was  the  House  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  one  question,  for  clarifi- 
cation. As  to  this  question  of  related  ac- 
tivities that  are  In  the  public  Interest:  I 
take  it  that  the  Intent  of  the  conferees 
is  that  the  burden  is  on  the  bank  hold- 
ing company  not  only  to  prove  that  the 
acquisition  would  provide  benefits  to 
the  public,  but  also  to  show  aCDrmatively 
that  they  outweigh  the  adverse  effects 
involved  with  undue  concentration  of 
resources,  decreased  competition,  con- 
flicts of  interest,  or  unsound  banking 
practices. 

I  should  like  to  divide  the  question.  I 
think  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  Is  a  bur- 
den on  the  bank  holding  company  to 
prove  that  it  is  In  the  public  interest: 
but  how  much  proof  do  they  have  to 
show  that  these  adverse  effects  will  not 
take  place? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  measure  It  in  terms  of 
burden  of  proof.  There  would  be  a  pres- 
entation to  the  Board,  and  it  would 
surely  have  to  meet  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Board  that  the  good  part  would  not 
be  outweighed  by  the  bad  things. 

In  other  words,  what  we  have  done 
here  has  been  to  make  it  flexible  within 
the  discretion  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  We  provide  the  right  not  only  for 
the  holding  company  to  present  its  case, 
but  for  any  aggrieved  person  or  group  or 
organization  to  have  access  to  the  Fed- 
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eral  Reserve  Board.  When  they  set  their 
regulations  and  their  orders  on  any  pro- 
ceeding on  any  of  these  matters,  there 
must  be  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 
And  also,  the  Board  Is  given  the  author- 
ity to  make  these  determinations  gener- 
ally, as  well  as  In  individual  cases. 

In  short,  what  we  have  tried  to  do 
has  been  to  set  general  guidelines  within 
which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  to 
exercise  discretion. 

Mr.  QOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's explanation.  If  I  imderstand  It 
correctly,  then,  there  is  no  burden  of 
proof,  as  such. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  not  call  It 
so,  because  this  does  not  have  the  for- 
mality which  that  would  Imply.  There 
can  be  a  hearing  in  which  they  are  given 
the  right  to  present  their  case,  and  I  sup- 
pose the  Federal  Reserve  Board  will 
probably  seek  liiformatlon  to  use  In 
making  its  determinations. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Exactly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Board  will  cer- 
tainly be  able  to  seek  information. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  It  is.  In  other  words, 
it  Is  up  to  the  discretion  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  how  they  handle  it,  and 
what  information  Is  needed? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  In  a-wessing  the  bene- 
fits or  the  possible  adverse  effects? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  QOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  ex- 
planation of  the  chairman. 

I  believe  the  public  interest  or  benefit 
should  be  the  most  important  considera- 
tion in  any  case  and  that  the  under- 
lying component  of  the  public  Interest  is 
the  maintenance  of  competition  in  each 
local  market  and  the  prevention  of  con- 
centration of  economic  power. 

In  making  its  decision.  I  feel  certain 
the  Fed  must  strictly  construe  our  re- 
quirement that  the  petitioning  bank- 
holding  company  show  In  detail  that  the 
acquisition  will  be  in  the  public  interest. 
Only  in  this  way  will  they  clearly  know 
the  consequences  of  the  acquisition  and 
only  with  this  knowledge  can  a  fair, 
studied  Judgment  be  made. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  complex  piece 
of  legislation.  Its  primary  purpose,  which 
was  agreed  upon  by  all  conferees,  was  to 
plug  the  loophole  in  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956,  which  exempted 
from  the  coverage  of  that  act  holding 
companies  owning  only  one  bank. 

However,  once  we  agreed  on  this  issue, 
there  was  substantial  disagreement  as  to 
the  implementation  of  this  purpose,  and 
to  many  other  matters  relevant  to  bank 
holding  company  legislation.  Extended 
hearings  were  held  In  both  the  Senate 
and  Hoiise,  numerous  bills  were  sub- 
mitted for  consideration,  floor  amend- 
ments were  made  In  both  Houses,  and, 
generally,  different  approaches  were 
taken  by  the  Senate  and  House  In  the 
versions  finally  passed  by  each. 

The  House-passed  one  bank  holding 
company  bill,  H.R.  6778,  largely  rewrit- 
ten on  the  floor  imder  the  direction  of 
Chairman  Whjoht  Paimam.  was  viewed 
by  many  observers  as  an  extreme  and 
unreasonable  bill.  It  severely  restricted 
the  ability  of  bank  holding  companies  to 
expand  into  bank-related  activities.  It 
prohibited  bank  holding  companies  from 
engaging  In  certain  businesses  Including 
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insurance,  travel  agencies,  accoimtJng, 
data  processing  and  equipment  leasing. 
In  doing  so.  it  thereby  served  as  a  pro- 
tective shield  for  those  industries — fear- 
ful of  competing  with  banks  in  the  same 
business. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  on  the  one 
bonk  holding  company  legislation  can  be 
interpreted  as  an  equal  and  opposite 
reaction  to  the  more  restrictive  bill 
passed  by  the  House.  The  Senate-passed 
bill,  which  I  supported,  provided  the 
baiiking  Industry  with  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  regarding  expansion  into 
bank-related  activities. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  po- 
larization of  approaches  between  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  was  to  afford  the 
widest  possible  latitude  for  compromises 
In  the  conference  committee.  The  con- 
ferees had  a  difficult  Job  resolving  the 
major  differences  between  the  two  ver- 
sions It  Is  my  opinion  that  In  the  main 
the  compromise  reached  and  now  sxib- 
mltted  for  approval  of  the  Senate  is  a 
fair  compromise.  It  is  a  bill  that  can 
neither  be  labeled  probank  or  antlbank 
but  one  which  regulates  the  expansion 
of  one  bank  holding  company  activity 
in  the  public  interest. 

The  key  issue  in  the  bank  holding  com- 
pany legislation  was  the  amendment  of 
section  4fc)'8i  of  the  Bank  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1956  which  defines  the 
permissible  nonbanklng  activities  and 
acquisitions  of  multibank  holding  com- 
panies. 

The  House  seemingly  liberalized  the 
section  4(ci(Bi  language  by  requiring 
that  acquisitions  be  'functionally  re- 
lated' to  the  business  of  banking.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  bank  holding  com- 
panies were  enjoined  from  such  activities 
as  securities.  Insurance,  travel  agencies, 
accounting,  data  processing  and  equip- 
ment leasing.  These  prohibitions  became 
known  as  the  "laundry  Ust." 

The  Senate  adopted  similar  "function- 
ally related"  language  for  section  4(cl 
(8) .  It  did  not,  however,  include  a  'laim- 
dry  list"  of  prohibited  activities  thereby 
permitting  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
a  greater  flexibility  In  determining  what 
nonbauldng  activities  and  acquisitions 
would  be  permitted  bank  holding 
companies. 

The  conferees  agreed  on  a  more  nar- 
row definition  of  permissible  acquisitions 
lor  bonk  holding  companies.  They 
adapted  the  langiiage  of  the  1956  Bonk 
Holding  Act  which  permits  acquisitions 
that  are  "so  closely  related  to  banking 
as  to  be  a  proper  incident  thereto  .  .  ." 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  will 
administer  the  legislation,  must  also  de- 
termine that  the  prospective  acquisition 
will  best  serve  the  public  interest. 

The  "public  Interest"  test  is  designed 
to  avoid  the  concentration  and  misuse 
of  economic  power.  First,  it  requires  the 
bank  holding  company  to  demonstrate 
that  the  acquisition  would  provide  bene- 
fits to  the  public  such  as  greater  con- 
venience. Increased  competition  or  gains 
In  efficiency.  These  beneflts  must  out- 
weigh possible  adverse  effects  such  as 
undue  concentration  of  resources,  de- 
creased competition,  conflicts  of  Interest 
or  unsound  banking  practices.  The  con- 
ferees moke  It  perfectly  clear  that  ex- 
pansion Into  a  particular  activity  should 


be  authorized  only  where  affirmative  ad- 
vantages to  the  public  can  be  reason- 
ably established. 

The  conferees,  however,  did  reject  the 
notion  of  a  laundry  list  which  would  put 
a  statutory  freeze  on  bank  holding  com- 
pany activities  in  certain  industries.  I 
believe  this  was  a  wise  omission. 

In  order  to  remain  dynamic,  the  bonk- 
ing Industry  must  be  able  to  respond  to 
the  growing  demand  for  varied  financial 
services  and  the  flexible  financial  tech- 
nology. The  industry  cannot  perform  a 
modem  flnonclal  function  If  It  Is  statu- 
torolly  bound  by  a  list  of  permissible  or 
nonpermisaible  activities  which  becomes 
out  of  date  and  precludes  growth. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  permit  the 
Board  to  sanction  activities  of  bank 
holding  companies  which  become  proper 
by  virtue  of  this  act  upon  a  showing  by 
the  applicant  that  they  are  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  On  the  other  hand.  It  could 
restrict  otherwise  sanctioned  activities 
to  Instances  where  they  are  In  the  pub- 
lic Interest,  and.  In  certain  cases,  also 
where  necessary  to  prevent  undue  hard- 
ship. 

In  general,  the  Fed  has  been  given 
the  authority  to  approve  acquisitions  and 
make  decisions  based  on  the  individual 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  appli- 
cant bank  holding  company  and  Its  im- 
pact in  its  market  area.  I  believe  this 
flexible,  case  by  case  approach  Is  a  pre- 
ferred method  of  handling  the  complex 
questions  relating  to  varied  aqulsitlons. 

I  congratulate  the  conferees  on  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done  to  pre- 
sent us  with  a  good  compromise  to  a  very 
complex  issue.  I  support  this  conference 
report  and  applaud  the  efforts  of  my 
colleagues. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  -WUI  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  who  has  the  floor, 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn-LiAMg). 

Mr.  BENNKlT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  finish  up  this  business  first. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No;  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  During  the  House  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  ccmmlttee 
report  on  HJl.  6778.  the  following  col- 
loquy took  place  between  Representa- 
tive Brown  of  Michigan  and  Representa- 
tive Patmah: 

Mr.  Bbown  of  Mldilgaii.  When  tbe  tiui  left 
the  House  of  Repr«uotaUv«B,  u  I  recall.  It 
ba<l  a  prohibition  agalnAt  banks  engaging  In 
insurance  Activities.  U  tiiAt  prohibition  stlU 
In  the  conTerence  report? 

Mr.  Patman.  Certainly  it  la,  in  aubstance. 

Mr.  BaoWN  of  MlctUgan.  WIU  the  gentle- 
man read  the  language? 

Mr.  Patman.  I  refer 

Mr.  Bkown  of  Mlclilgan.  Mr.  Chairman 

Mr.  Patka!4.  You  BAked  me  a  question,  and 
I  would  like  an  opportunity  to  answer.  It 
so  deflne«  tile  companle.s  that  can  be  acquired 
as  to  limit  it  in  a  way  that  Insurance  cosn- 
panles  or  Ituurance  agents  cannot  iw  made 
a  part  or  a  Iwnk  holding  company. 

Mr.  Bbowk  of  Michigan.  Mr.  chairman 


Mx.  Patmam.  Walt  Just  a  minute.  Tou 
asked  ma  a  question  and  it  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  BaowN  ol  Mlclilgan.  II  It  takes  this 
long.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  doubt  Uiat  It  has  any 
value. 

Mr.  Paxhax.  Tbe  aoqulslUon  must  be  so 
closely  related  to  banking  as  to  be  a  proper 
incident  thereto.  Therelore.  It  separates 
banking  Irom  nonbanlrlng.  and  the  insur- 
ance compaiuea  from  nontianitlng.  1  hope  X 
iiave  answered  the  gentleman  suffldencty. 
(CoNaazaexoMAX.  Baooan,  Dacembar  10,  1970, 
page  41963.) 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  legis- 
lative history,  I  should  like  to  Inquire  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
whether  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Patmak's  in- 
terpretation of  the  conference  commit- 
tee's Intent. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  No.  I  do  not  agree.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  imder  the  exist- 
ing language  of  section  4(c)<8>  for  the 
past  14  years  has  approved  insurance  ac- 
tivities for  bank  holding  companies,  and 
there  was  no  intent  on  the  port  of  the 
conference  committee  to  overrule  these 
post  decisions.  Furthermore,  the  new 
language  of  section  4(c)  (8)  clearly  gives 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  broader  dis- 
cretion than  it  now  has  to  make  deter- 
minations of  permissible  activities.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Bums  stated  In 
his  testimony  before  our  committee  that 
the  Board  believed  that  insurance  was 
one  of  the  activities  bank  holding  com- 
panies should  be  permitted  to  engage  In. 
Therefore,  the  Board  win  have  ample 
authority  to  approve  In.surance  activities, 
and  we  expect  the  Board  will  do  so  when 
it  considers  them  proper. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  whether  he 
agrees  with  this. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  that  that  Is  a 
fair  statement.  I  suppose  It  might  be 
well  to  point  out,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  will  recall,  that  the  House  bill 
had  In  it  the  so-called  'laundry  Ust."  We 
decided  In  the  Senate  that  that  was  not 
the  way  to  handle  the  matter.  First  of  all, 
we  did  not  know  whether  we  could  In- 
clude all  of  them.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  situation  will  be  10  years  In  the  fu- 
ture, and  so  forth. 

We  reached  a  decision  that  the  whole 
thing  ought  to  be  flexible,  that  It  ought 
to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  carry  out  the  guide- 
lines we  set.  I  think  the  answer  would 
be  that  it  is  left  in  that  manner. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BETWETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  Is  aware.  I  believe,  that  there  are 
a  number  of  instances  where  the  owner- 
ship of  a  bank  by  a  nonbanklng  enter- 
prise has  been  most  beneficial  to  both 
the  bank  and  to  the  community  served 
by  that  bank.  One  instance  that  I  have 
In  mind  in  particular  is  that  of  the 
ovraership  of  the  Hershey  National  Bonk, 
in  Hershey.  Pa.,  by  the  Milton  Hershey  - 
School,  a  school  esUblished  In  1909  by 
the  philanthropist  Milton  Hershey  for 
the  benefit  of  poor  orphan  boys.  The 
Milton  Hershey  School  also  owns  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Hershey  Foods 
Corp.,  successor  to  the  Hershey  Ctaooo- 
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Ute  Co..  and  in  several  other  enterprises, 
such  as  Hershey  Estates.  Bershey  Estates 
consists  of  a  number  of  small  service  and 
utility  companies  and  other  local  enter- 
prises In  Hershey  which  were  owned  by 
Hershey  Chocolate  Co..  until  1927.  and 
came  to  the  school  in  1918  with  the  stock 
of  the  chocolate  company.  The  Hershey 
Foods  Corp..  of  course,  while  It  has  a  large 
factory  In  Hershey.  ha.s  extensive  manu- 
facturing and  sales  operations  through- 
out the  North  American  continent,  while 
the  Hershey  National  Bank  Is  a  small 
community  bank  that  serves  the  greater 
Hershey  community  of  some  18.000 
people. 

The  school's  ownership  of  Hershey 
Poods  and  predecessor  companies  and  of 
Hershey  Estates  dates  back  to  1918,  and 
its  ownership  of  the  bank  dates  tjack  to 
1930.  This  conunon  ownership  has  never 
resulted  in  any  abuses.  The  Hershey  Na- 
tional Bank  does  not  loan  money  to  any 
other  element  of  the  Hershey  group.  This 
policy,  which  has  been  in  force  for  many 
years,  is  reinforced  by  the  practicalities 
of  the  situation,  for  the  bank  is  so  small 
in  comparison  to  Hershey  Poods  and  the 
other  components  of  the  Hershey  group 
that  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  service  the 
credit  needs  of  these  entitles,  whose  lines 
of  credit  are  with  large  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  banks. 

Because  the  Hershey  National  Bank 
has  always  been  a  service  bank  that  has 
always  l)een  most  mindful  of  the  needs 
of  the  Hershey  community,  not  only 
would  the  school  i>e  penalized  for  no  good 
reason  if  it  had  to  sell  the  bank,  but  the 
community  would  suffer  as  well,  since 
any  sale  would  likely  be  to  interests  that 
were  outside  of  the  Hershey  commimlty — 
interests  that  might  not  be  as  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  community  as  the 
present  ownership  of  the  bank  is.  I  need 
not  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  school's 
ownership  of  the  bank,  for  they  are 
spelled  out  in  a  statement  filed  with  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  dur- 
ing its  consideration  of  this  legislation. 
and  which  appears  as  part  of  the  record 
of  that  committee's  deliberations.  My  in- 
quiry of  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  is 
how  the  conferees  treated  meritorious 
cases  such  as  this.  I  remember  that  the 
bill  as  pas.sed  by  the  Senate  contained  an 
exemption  that  would  enable  the  Milton 
Hershey  School  to  retain  its  ownership 
of  the  bank,  whereas  the  House-passed 
version  of  the  bill  would  have  required 
the  Milton  Hershey  School  to  divest  it- 
self of  the  bank.  or.  at  best,  to  have  re- 
stricted the  activities  of  Its  nonbanking 
components  in  order  to  keep  the  bank. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Let  me  assure  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  the 
conferees  had  situations  such  as  that  of 
the  Milton  Hershey  School  very  much  in 
mind  during  their  deliberations  on  this 
legislation.  The  conferees  recognized  that 
requiring  some  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies to  divest  their  bank  could  be 
against  the  public  interest.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  during  our  hearings  In  the 
Senate,  many  companies  which  owned 
one  bank  but  were  primarily  engaged  in 
other  activities  made  a  case  before  the 
committee  that  they  should  be  able  to 
retain  their  bank  and  not  be  restricted 
In  their  ability  to  expand  in  other  non- 


banking  activities.  The  bill  approved  by 
the  conferees  does  not  provide  an  out- 
right exemption  for  any  company.  In  line 
with  the  maximum  flexibility  which  the 
Senate  bill  contained  and  which  we  felt 
was  the  very  basis  of  legislation  this  year, 
we  authorized  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  grant  exemptions  under  certain  con- 
ditions in  instances  where  the  bank  was 
owned  by  a  holding  company  prior  to 
July  1.  1968.  The  basis  for  such  exemp- 
tions were : 

First,  to  avoid  disrupting  business  rela- 
tloDslilps  that  liave  ezlst«4  over  long  period 
of  years  without  adversely  affecting  the  banks 
or  oommuniues  involved,  or  second,  to  avoid 
sales  of  sm&u  locally  owned  banks  to  pur- 
chasers not  slnUlarly  representative  of  com- 
munity Interests,  or  third,  to  allow  retention 
of  banks  that  are  so  small  in  relation  to  the 
holding  company's  total  Interests  and  so 
small  In  relation  to  the  t>an)clng  market  to  t>e 
served  as  to  minimize  the  likelihood  that  the 
Iwnk'B  powers  to  grant  or  deny  credit  may  be 
Influenced  by  a  desire  to  further  the  holding 
company's  other  Interests. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  school 
should  have  no  difficulty  In  qualifying  for 
an  exemption  under  either  one  of  the  first 
two  criterlas  set  forth  under  this 
provision. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
explanation.  Does  the  provision  enable 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  Impose 
restrictions  upon  the  expansion  and  dl- 
versiflcation  program  that  Hershey  Foods 
is  embarked  upon  as  the  price  of  ob- 
taining or  keeping  an  exemption? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Not  unless  such  condi- 
tions are  necessary  to  protect  the  public 
interest.  To  impose  restrictions  that 
would  impede  the  normal  activities  of  a 
nonbanking  firm  so  long  as  it  is  not  op- 
erating against  the  public  Interest  would 
be  tantamount  to  eliminating  the  author- 
ity for  the  company  to  retain  its  bank 
since  no  company  can  be  expected  to  de- 
lay normal  growth  or  acquisition  pat- 
terns for  the  period  of  time  that  would 
be  necessary  to  receive  clearance  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  The  authority 
which  we  have  provided  is  Intended  to  be 
iised  to  avoid  abuses.  I  have  every  con- 
fidence that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
will  use  it  properly.  If  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  feels  that  the  activities  of  a  one- 
bank  holding  company  would  not  be  In 
the  public  Interest  if  it  retained  its  bank. 
it  would  not  grant  the  exemption  from 
divestiture  permitted  imder  this  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  have 
one  question  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  con- 
tained, in  section  4(c)  (8 1.  substantially 
similar  language  reiterating  the  exist- 
ing law  embodied  in  the  Gla.ss-Steagall 
Act  which  provides,  essentially,  for  sep- 
aration of  commercial  banking  and  the 
securities  business.  This  language  does 
not  appear  in  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees.  I  wonder  whether  there  was 
any  intention  to  imply  that  the  very 
securities-related  activities  forbidden  to 
banks  directly  may  nevertheless  be  en- 
gaged in  by  bank-holding  companies  or 
their  nonbanking  alBllates. 


Mr.  8PARKMAN.  The  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  that  there  clearly 
was  not.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Glass- 
Steagall  Act  broadly  prohibits  both 
banks  and  their  affiliates  from  engag- 
ing In  what  we  commonly  understand  to 
be  the  securities  business.  There  are 
some  specific  exceptions,  of  course,  but  I 
can  assure  you  that  we  did  not  mean  to 
enlarge  or  contract  them  here.  We  re- 
garded that  general  prohibition  as  be- 
ing so  clearly  applicable  to  the  subjects 
of  this  bill  as  to  make  a  restatement  of 
it  uimecessary.  The  provision  to  which 
you  referred  is  already  complicated 
enough.  In  short,  we  did  not  Intend  to 
amend  or  modify,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  limitations  on  the  activities  oS 
t>anks,  bank-holding  companies  or  any 
of  their  affiliates,  now  contained  In  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act.  If  Congress  Is  to 
change  that  longstanding,  fundamental 
statement  of  public  policy,  we  will  have 
to  do  so  in  other  legislation.  I  hope  there 
is  no  longer  any  misconception  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  It  U 
reassuring,  indeed,  to  know  that  the 
Glass-Steagall  Act  has  not  been  dis- 
turbed in  any  way  and  that  there  Is  no 
Intention  at  all  here  to  do  so. 

I  might  say.  on  more  personal  terms, 
that  serving  on  the  conference  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  an  educa- 
tion, a  great  pleasure,  and  a  privilege 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
delighted  to  learn  some  days  ago  that 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  had 
reached  agreement  on  the  final  language 
of  H.R,  6778,  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Amendments  of  1970.  which  embodied  a 
very  sound  compromise  on  major  differ- 
ences between  the  House  and  the  Senate 
bills.  I  confess,  frankly,  that  I  did  not  see 
how  agreement  could  be  reached  on  a 
sensible  bill. 

As  a  member  ol  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  I  know  that  Seiuitor 
Spamcman,  the  able  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, spent  long  hours  working  for  leg- 
islation which  would  be  In  the  best  Inter- 
est of  both  the  bankiitg  and  nonbanking 
communities.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to 
him  for  the  great  work  he  did  over  so 
long  a  period,  resulting  in  a  bill  that  will 
serve  the  interests  of  the  banking  and 
the  nonbanking  communities  in  America. 

I  am  also  grateful  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Utah  <Mr.  BtKNETT)  for 
the  very  great  and  effective  work  he  did 
on  this  measure,  as  well  as  the  other 
conferees,  including  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  who  was  so  wiirng  to  work  out 
sound  agreements,  along  with  others. 
'I  hey  did  a  magnificent  job  lor  which 
I  know  myself  and  others  are  grateful. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  matter  I 
•hculd  like  to  bring  up,  so  that  there  will 
be  no  misunderstanding  about  It,  and 
would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  one  or 
two  very  brief  questions  about  it. 

Th?  members  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee were  a'mo.'it  in  total  agreement  that 
the  Fodcril  Reserve  Board  should  be 
given  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  to  deter- 
mine a  bank  holding  company's  scope  of 
permissible  nonbanking  activities.  Clear- 
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ly  the  Senate  version  of  section  4(c)  (8) 
reflects  the  feeling  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee in  this  regard.  Although  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  section  4(c)  (8)  was  modi- 
fled  by  the  conferees  is  It  not  true  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  and  the  Senate  con- 
ferees feel  that  the  modified  language 
gives  the  Federal  Reserve  the  desired 
degree  of  flexibility? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  Exactly.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  that  is  what  we  kepi 
plug^ng  for  during  the  long  time  that 
this  was  under  consideration  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
of  which  the  Senator  is  a  very  able  and 
helpful  member. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Truly  great  work 
«-as  done  in  that  respect. 

Mr-  SPARKMAN.  1  feel  well  pleased 
with  the  outcome  of  the  conference,  and 
I  believe  that  I  am  joined  by  the  dlstln- 
gui.shed  Senator  from  Utah  In  that 
regard. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  May  I  ask  this  final 
question : 

Would  I  then  be  correct  in  assuming 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  would  have  a 
great  deal  more  flexibility  under  the  con- 
ferees" version  of  H.R.  6778  than  under 
the  1956  act? 

Mr  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  disthi- 
guished  chairman  ol  the  committee 
very,  very  much. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  reiterated  at  the  outset 
of  the  hearing  before  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  that  I  felt  the 
legislation  conceived  in  the  House  was 
ill-conceived  and  was  done  In  a  punitive 
sense.  There  was  deep  concern  through- 
out the  financial  community  that  this 
type  of  legislation,  in  the  atmosphere  in 
which  it  was  created,  could  be  disastrous 
In  its  consequences  to  the  banking  com- 
munity. 

I  therefore  wish  highly  to  commend 
the  distinguished  chairman,  as  well  as 
the  ranking  minority  member,  for  work- 
ing out  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  complex  problems  I 
have  seen  in  my  business  and  public  life. 
Certainly  the  increased  flexibility  that  is 
now  provided  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem will  protect  the  public  but  also  will 
not  in  any  sense  be  punitive  against 
business  decisions  made  In  the  light  of 
existing  circumstances  at  that  particular 
time. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
those  on  the  committee  who  are  filled 
with  admiration  for  the  splendid  Job 
done  by  the  Senate  conferees. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  .  who  is  a  member  of 
the  conference,  placed  a  statement  in 
the  Record  regarding  the  conference  and 
its  work.  I  understand  that  that  state- 
ment indicates  he  agrees  with  the  chair- 
man and  the  Senator  from  Utah  that 
the  result  of  tlie  conference  was  a 
good  bill,  and  that  we  were  able  to  elim- 
inate many  of  what  we  considered  to  be 
weaknesses  that  the  House  bill  contained. 
and  that  we  provide  greater  flexibility 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  in  handling  the 
problems  that  it  must  now  take  up. 
CfXVI ^2673— Part  83 


Mr.  President,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bboore)  was  unable 
to  be  here  for  this  debate  and  has  re- 
quested that  I  read  a  statement  for  him. 
Although  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts was  not  a  conferee  and.  therefore, 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  have  the 
Intent  expressed  in  the  conference  by  the 
conferees  he  has  had  a  great  interest 
in,  and  has  made  a  great  contribution 
to  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Brooke's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

StatEMCKT   by   3ENATOB   BkOOKZ 

Mr.  President,  I  rise  today  to  discuss  a 
subject  wblcb  baa  received  the  careful  at- 
tention ol  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  Its  counterpart  In  the  House: 
the  Bank  Bolding  Company  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970.  This  measure  Is  before  us 
today  in  the  form  at  a  series  of  compro- 
mises which  were  arrived  at  after  lengthy 
bargaining  by  representatives  of  Ixith 
Hou.Hes. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  very  able  and  dedi- 
cated Chairman  of  our  Committee,  Senator 
Sparkman,  for  his  role  In  shaping  this  piece 
of  legislation.  It  was  an  extremely  difficult 
task  and.  I  believe.  Senator  Sparleman'6  lead- 
ership has  eajmed  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  his  colleagues  in  the  Congress,  other  gov- 
emmenUl  offldala  and  industry  leaders 
throughout  the  country. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  tJtah,  Senator  Bennett. 
for  hlB  leadership  and  guidance  In  this  area. 
Chairman  Spartman  and  Senator  Bennett 
represented  both  the  Committee  and  the 
Senate  superbly  and  distinguished  them- 
selves by  obtaining  a  bill  which.  In  many 
respects,  addresses  the  elusive  problem  of 
bank  holding  company  growth. 

In  1956,  Congress  passed  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  which  de&ned  bank  hold- 
ing companies,  controlled  their  formation 
and  expansion,  and  required  divestiture  of 
nonbanking  Interests.  The  Act  related,  how- 
ever, to  bank  holding  companies  owning  two 
or  more  banks  and  did  not  seek  to  regulate 
one  bank  holding  companles- 

Slnce  1956,  the  number  of  one  bank  hold- 
ing companies  has  grown  from  slightly  over 
100  to  approximately  1,100  according  to  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  figures.  This  growth  In  one 
bank  holding  companies  has  occasioned  prob- 
lems which  President  Nixon  described  on 
March  24,  1969.  as  disturbing  and  represent- 
ing an  'erosion  of  the  traditional  separation 
of  powers  tietween  the  supplterE  of  money — 
the  banks — and  the  users  of  money — com- 
merce BJid  industry." 

The  President  at  ated : 

"Left  unchecked,  the  trend  toward  the 
combining  of  banking  and  business  could 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  relatively  small 
number  of  power  centers  dominating  the 
American  economy.  Thla  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen:  it  would  be  bad  for  bank- 
ing, bad  for  business,  and  bad  for  borrowers 
smd  consumers." 

He  went  on  to  conclude  that  "banking 
must  not  dominate  commerce  or  be  domi- 
nated bv  It." 

Implicit  in  the  President's  comments  Is 
the  dilemma  between  equipping  banks  with 
sufficient  flexibility  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete with  other  centers  of  financial  power 
without,  at  the  same  time,  concentrating 
such  vast  caches  of  economic  resources  in 
their  hands  that  they  are  able  to  foreclose 
Independent  businessmen  from  competing  in 
their  fields  of  endeavor. 

I  Introduced  legislation  earlier  this  yc»r 
(8.  3833)  which  did  not  place  arbitrary  or 
Inderenslble  llmiU  on  the  scope  of  banking. 


but  rather  contained  a  flexible  regulatory 
scheme  embodying  stringent  competttlve 
ground  rules. 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
concluded  that  vast  discretion  should  not  be 
vested  m  bank  holding  companies  and  that 
their  operations  should  be  circumscribed  by 
reasonable  llmlie.  I  accepted  this  Judgment 
and  abide  by  it  today:  however,  I  believe  that 
a  fair  and  reasonable  interpretation  of  cer- 
tain provisions  in  the  hlU  tiefore  us  may  lead 
to  the  conclusion  thai  bank  holding  com- 
panies have.  In  fact,  been  circumscribed 
rather  than  given  greater  flexibility. 

I  refer  specifically  to  the  conference  lan- 
guage of  Section  4(c)(8).  This  section  un- 
fortunately embodies  the  basic  test  con- 
tained in  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1056:  whether  the  actlvlUcs  of  a  holding 
company  are  "so  closely  related  to  banking 
or  managing  or  controlling  banks  as  to  be 
a  proper  incident  thereto.-"  The  Conferees 
specifically  rejected  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  that  the 
phrase  "functionally  related"  govern  the  per- 
missible activities  of  bank  holding  companies. 
WliUe  the  ultimate  meaning  of  the  new  lan- 
guage wlU  probably  be  determined  In  the 
courts.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  bank  holding 
companies  will  carry  a  difficult  burden  In  ob- 
taining greater  flexibility  and.  in  fact,  may 
experience  problems  with  respect  to  already 
acquired  subsidiaries  as  well  as  contem- 
plated acquisitions. 

The  Conference  version  of  Section  4(c) 
(8)  appears  to  have  embodied  the  concept 
contained  in  Senator  Proxmlre'a  earlier  bill; 
namely  that  one  bank  holding  companies  be 
brought  under  regulation  identical  to  that 
governing  multi-holding  companies,  pend- 
ing the  results  of  a  Presidential  study  of  our 
flnancua  InsUtutlons.  Thla  study  which  Is 
now  under  way  will  presumably  deal  with 
the  Issues  before  us  today  and  wUl  pro- 
vide additional  guidance  with  regard  to  the 
permissible  actlvltlee  of  bank  holding  com- 
panies. If  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  standard  contained  in  section  4(cU8) 
la  too  rigid,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
reexamine  this  Issue  at  a  later  date. 

As  stated  earlier,  the  legislation  which  I 
proposed  contained  a  flexible  regulatory 
scheme  embodying  stringent  competitive 
ground  rules,  while  at  the  same  Ume  elim- 
inating arbitrary  or  Indefensible  limits  on 
the  scope  of  banking.  Such  an  approach  was 
Justified  on  the  ground  tiiat  banks  should  be 
given  sufficient  flexibility  to  compete  with 
other  InsUtutlons  as  lona  as  thev  did  not 
abuse  such  authority.  While  the  bill  before  ua 
today  raises  serious  questions  concerning 
the  fiexlblUty  of  bank  holding  companies. 
It  makes  an  ImporUnt  contribution  to  the 
competitive  erounrt  rules  gGvernlng  not  only 
bank  holding  companies,  but  also  Individual 
banks  and  subsidiaries  of  such  banks  and 
bank  holding  companlee.  aa  well.  I  refer  ajie- 
ctficolly  to  the  antltylng  provision  which 
was  contained  In  the  Senate  bill  and  re- 
Ulned  by  the  Conferee*. 

This  provision  represenu  a  worthwhile  ad- 
dition to  our  antitrust  laws  and  estabUabea 
per  se  illegality  where  a  bank,  a  subsidiary  of 
a  bank,  a  bank  holding  company  or  a  sub- 
sidiary of  a  bank  holding  company  engages 
in  express  or  implied  tying.  Despite  opposi- 
tion on  my  part,  the  original  Senate  provi- 
sion was  modified  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
preserve  the  right  of  banks  to  tie  "tradi- 
tional" banking  services.  Specifically,  the 
antl-ts^lng  provision  before  us  today  has  lim- 
ited applicability  where  the  transaction  un- 
der consideration  Involves  only  loans,  dis- 
counts, deposlU  or  trust  services  carried  on 
as  part  of  the  internal  operations  of  a  bank. 
These  activities  remain  subject  to  traditional 
antitrust  remedies  and  may.  in  fact,  be  ac- 
tionable under  this  section  If  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  concludes  that  an  "excepUon"  la 
Justified  \mder  the  circumstances. 
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It  Is  Import&nt  to  Qol«  ihtkt  even  where  an 
exception  u  not  granted,  the  right  of  baolu 
to  engage  In  express  or  Implied  tying  of  tradi- 
tional banking  services  appllea  only  where  all 
of  the  oompoaents  of  a  particular  transaction 
Involve  two  or  more  of  the  following  banking 
•ervioea:  lo&ns,  discounts,  deposits  or  trust 
service*. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that 
u-laea  where  either  express  or  Implied 
clon  Is  involved.  Thus,  where  the  totality  of 
the  circumstances  Indicates  that  the  custom- 
er has  not  voluntarily  entered  into  the  trans- 
action, but  rather  has  been  Induced  Into  do- 
ing so  through  coercion — either  expressed  or 
Implied — the  conduct  under  consideration  is 
actionable  under  this  provision.  The  new 
&ntitr\ut  remedies  thus  developed  will  be  an 
Important  supplement  to  existing  remedies 
and  will  augment  the  Justice  Department's 
powers  under  the  Fortner  decision  and  re- 
lated cases. 

This  provision  represents  lajidm&rk  legis- 
lation In  that  banks,  bank  holding  companies, 
or  subsidiaries  thereof  will  hereafter  subject 
themselves  to  per  se  illegality  by  requiring 
their  customers  to  accept  services  offered  by 
another  department  within  the  bank,  or  by 
an  affiliate  of  the  bank,  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  thereof.  In  addition, 
banks,  bank  holding  companies  and  subsid- 
iaries thereof  would  be  prohibited  from  vary- 
ing the  consideration  for  banking  services  or 
other  services  as  an  Inducement  for  stiU  other 
services,  when  such  actions  result  in  anti- 
competitive consequences.  Thus,  a  bank  ooold 
not.  in  exchange  for  reducing  the  charge  for 
courier  services,  vary  the  consideration  for  a 
loan  or  require  the  maintenance  of  deposits. 
The  antl-tying  provision  addresses  Con- 
grcwional  concern  over  the  tying  of  certain 
banking  services  with  other  banking  services. 
as  well  as  the  coupling  of  banking  services 
with  non-banking  services  in  such  a  way  as 
to  produce  antl-competltive  consequences. 
Enforcement  powers  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion are  vestMl  in  the  Justice  Department 
and  private  litigants,  with  the  latter  being 
entitled  to  treble  damage  relief. 

The  premise  upon  which  remedies  for  pri- 
vate litigants  are  founded  was  set  forth  in 
the  following  statement  by  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  UcLaren  of  the  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion of  the  Justice  Department: 

'■While  we  believe  that  the  antitrust  laws 
are  applicable  .  .  .,  a  serious  question  re- 
nwlns  as  to  the  extent  to  which  they  can 
practically  eliminate  (tie-lns]  ...  in  view 
of  our  limited  enforcement  resources.  As  a 
practical  matter,  many  tie-in  arrangements 
Involving  banks  are  so  limited  in  their  scope 
and  Involve  such  small  amounts  that  they 
do  not  seem  to  Justify  the  expensive  and 
time-consuming  efforts  of  full  scale  antitrust 
In  veetlgatlons ." 

Thus,  this  provision  Is  designed  to  afford 
private  litigants  rights  of  action  based  on 
express  or  implied  tying  practice*  which 
heretofore  Involved  little  likelihood  of  redress. 
In  summary,  a  bank,  bank  holding  com- 
pany or  subsidiary  thereof  will  no  longer  be 
able — because  of  sheer  economic  power — to 
cause  a  borrower  to  use  non-Iendlng  services 
in  the  hopes  of  Improving  his  chances  of 
obuining  credit  from  the  bank.  Similarly, 
other  types  of  tying  practices  will  be  elimi- 
nated. 

While  I  have  some  reservations  about  the 
flexibility  provided  under  the  instant  legis- 
lation, I  am  satisfied  that  stringent  competi- 
tive guidelines  have  been  hiid  down  to  reduce, 
If  not  eliminate,  an tl -competitive  practices  in 
the  banking  Industry.  The  establishment  of 
these  ground  rules  will  provide  a  iound  basis 
for  healthy  and  sustained  bank  growth  in 
the  TO's.  I  commend  the  Senate  Conferees  for 
their  efforts. 

I  have  limited  my  discussion  of  this  bill  to 
two  provisions  for  I  f€wl  the  Conferees  struck 
reascoable  compromises  on  the  remaining 
provisions  in  light  of  the  clrctunstances  in- 
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volved.  I  hope  this  legislation  has  a  bene- 
ficial, long-run  effect  on  our  economy  and 
that  sufficient  flexibility  has  been  retained  to 
Insure  this  result. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Now  Mr.  Preeldent, 
the  Senate  should  be  very  pleased  with 


appointment  to  them.  The  fact  that  the 
managers'  statement  was  not  signed  by 
some  Houfie  Members  of  the  conference 
makes  It  obvious  that  aU  the  House  con- 
ferees did  not  agree  with  the  interpre- 

^>,-  Kin  ^  w     V —     tation  Included  In  the  House  manai»»n»' 

the  bill  agreed  upon  by  the  Conference     statement    I  recret  that  ifT-^Z^ 

S^  \^  L    '^     ^  ^"^P'***-  ^  record  should  be  made  clear, 

It  will  be  remembered  ihat  the  Sen- 


ate  approved  by  a  77  to  1  vote  on  Sep- 
tember 16  of  this  year  a  bill  which  would 
bring  virtually  all  one-bank  holding  com- 
panies under  Federal  Reserve  Board  reg- 
ulation and  which  would  Increase  the 
flexibility  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
its  regulation  of  bank  holding  companies. 

BX24ATK  BILL  FLXXXB11.1TT  UTAZKXO 

I  say  that  the  Senate  should  be  pleased 
with  this  conference  report  because  the 
conferees  who  were  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  Senate  position  against  the  re- 
strictive House  bill  were  able  to  emerge 
from  the  conference  with  a  conference 
report  very  close  to  the  Senate  bill.  The 
final  result  is  a  good  bill.  It  retains  max- 
imum flexibility  for  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  determine  the  activities  in 
which  a  bank  holding  company  and  its 
subsidiaries  may  engage  but  at  the  same 
time  protects  those  bank-related  Indus- 
tries with  which  banks  are  allowed  to 
compete  from  unfair  competition  by 
banks.  It  also  provides  for  a  means 
through  which  the  views  of  prospective 
competitors  in  fields  related  to  banking 
may  be  fully  represented  before  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  in  proceedings  to  de- 
termine activities  which  are  appropriate. 
In  addition,  such  prospective  competi- 
tors who  may  feel  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  has  improperly  decided 
against  their  Interests  are  given  stand- 
ing to  bring  their  case  before  the  courts. 
The  conference  on  this  legislation  was 
extremely  difficult.  Some  strongly  oppos- 
ing views  were  represented  in  the  two 
bills  in  conference,  and  the  Senate  was 
very  fortunate  In  having  conferees  who 
were  willing  to  stand  for  the  Senate  bill, 
regardless  of  pressures  obviously  Intend- 
ed to  make  it  difficult  for  them  ta  do  so. 

RKSTUcnVE    BlLl,    ADVOCATES    DSnARD 

Having  been  so  successful  In  the  con- 
ference, the  Senate  conferees  as  well  as 
some  of  the  House  conferees  must  have 
been  surprised  to  read  the  statement  of 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  with 
regard  to  the  conference  report.  It  is  very 
significant  that  three  of  the  seven  House 
conferees  did  not  sign  the  managers' 
statement.  Those  who  did  sign  the  state- 
ment did  not  hide  the  fact  in  the  House 
Committee,  on  the  House  floor,  or  in  the 
conference  committee  discussions  that 
they  intended  to  make  the  Holding  Com- 
pany Act  as  restrictive  as  possible  In  its 
application  to  permissible  bank  related 
activities  by  covered  companies. 

The  same  Members  who  signed  this 
managers'  statement  had  earlier  signed 
additional  views  when  the  House  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  reported  Its 
bill.  At  that  time  they  represented  a  mi- 
nority of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  just  as  they  later  rep- 
resented, a  minority  of  the  conferees  who 
worked  out  this  final  bllL  Falling  to  ac- 
complish their  stated  purpose  in  the 
conference  must  have  been  a  bitter  dls- 


tbe 
.  and  the 
apparent  errors  in  the  statement  cor- 
rected. 

»O«GANIZATI0H  ACT  BOLVIS  »TnruTAnaif 
raoBLxu 
I  take  heart  from  the  fact  that  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  l97o 
should  put  an  end  to  any  attempt  by  some 
Members  of  any  conference  to  change  the 
tone  or  meaning  of  conference  reports  to 
their  own  llk'jig  without  consulting  the 
conferees  of  the  other  body.  Itein  11, 
dealing  with  conference  reports,  states: 
Conference  reports 
11.  Eacb  Senate  and  Houw  ooofei^ncc  r»- 
port  win  be  printed  u  a  sejMnle  report  ol 
each  Houfi«  and  will  be  accompanied  by  in 
explanatory  statement,  prepared  jointlif  by 
the  conferees  of  botii  Housea;  It  wUl  be  suffl. 
clently  detailed  and  eipUclt  to  Inform  their 
respective  Houses  as  to  the  effect  which  the 
amendments  or  propositions  contained  there- 
in will  have  upon  these  amendmenu  or 
propositions  to  which  they  relate.  If  time 
for  debate  in  the  consideration  of  a  confer- 
ence report  upon  the  Senate  Hoor  Is  limited 
the  time  allotted  for  debate  shall  be  equally 
divided  between  the  majority  and  minority 
partlee.  (Sec.  135  (a)  and  (b).| 

This  reform  Is  long  overdue.  I  might 
add  that  a  confidential  record  of  con- 
ference proceedings  as  we  have  for  ex- 
ecutive committee  sessions  would  also  be 
helpful  so  that  doubts  about  statements 
made  could  be  officially  resolved  if  neces- 
sary from  the  record.  Even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  record.  In  this  case  how- 
ever, there  Is  ample  evidence  to  rebut 
many  parts  of  the  statement  of  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  on  this  con- 
ference report. 

FINANCIAL,   nSDCUaT.   OB   IN8I7KANCV 
nBLVnOM   IB   UCPORTANT 

The  House  managers'  statement  re- 
garding the  meaning  of  section  4(c)(8) 
is  In  my  opinion  a  misconstruction  of 
fact.  It  Is  hard  for  me  to  conceive  of  any 
way  that  an  objective  person  present  at 
the  conference  could  Interpret  section 
4(c)  <8)  as  was  done  In  the  statement. 

The  first  Issue  which  the  statement 
discusses  is  the  removal  of  the  phrase 
"of  a  financial,  fiduciary,  or  Insurance 
nature."  The  statement  is  supposed  to 
trace  history  of  this  phrase  through  the 
legislative  process  and  concludes  that 
"it  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to  fairly 
attribute  any  clear  or  precise  Intention 
to  Congress  in  finally  deleting  the  'finan- 
cial, fiduciary,  or  Insurance'  language." 
It  goes  on  to  quote  from  the  Senate  re- 
port and  states  that  the  report  seems  to 
concu''  that  the  language  is  redimdant 
and  ha.?  little  substantive  effect.  During 
Senate  committee  discussions  on  this  is- 
sue, it  was  decided  to  remove  any  refer- 
en-w  to  financial,  fldudsry.  or  Insurance. 
This  was  ST^cifically  debated  by  the  com- 
mittee in  executive  session  and  It  was  de- 
elded  that  this  deletion  would  in  no  way 
restrict  the  fiexlblllty  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  but  In  fact  would  Increase  It. 
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gtnoe  some  acUvltiea  which  may  be  In  the 
pobUc  benefit,  and  which  may  be  closely 
related  to  banking,  may  not  be  financial, 
fiduciary,  or  Involve  insurance.  The  lan- 
piage  In  the  Senate  report  was  intended 
to  explain  this  decision  by  the  commit- 
tee. The  Senate  language  stated: 

The  existing  section  4(c)(8)  refers  to  ac- 
UTlties  wtilcb  are  of  a  "financial,  fiduciary, 
or  Insurance  nature"  as  tlie  criteria  to  be 
considered  by  the  Boanl  when  considering 
to  application  to  engage  In  a  nonbanklng  ac- 
UTlty.  The  new  provision  approved  by  the 
committee  does  not  mclude  reference  to  tJiese 
types  of  activities.  The  deletion  of  these  shall 
not  be  construed  as  indicating  the  commit- 
tee's Intent  that  these  activities  be  no  longer 
psnnltted.  To  the  contrary,  tbeee  activities 
■re  "functionally  related  to  banking"  and 
sr«  Included  under  the  new  provision  adopted 
by  Che  committee  to  the  full  extent  that  they 
were  permitted  under  the  existing  act.  and 
to  such  additional  extent  as  the  Board  may 
And  It  desirable  under  the  new  criteria 
flstabUshed. 

OSLmON  BBOAOKNS  PSBMISatBlX  ACTtVtTIZS 

It  should  be  noted  that  our  committee 
report  stated  that  these  activities  are  to 
be  permitted  to  the  full  extent  they  were 
permitted  under  the  existing  act  and  to 
such  additional  extent  as  the  board  may 
find  It  desirable  under  the  new  criteria 
established.  The  House  statement  makes 
a  point  of  the  fact  that  the  word  "func- 
tionally" in  the  Senate  report  was 
changed  to  "closely"  in  the  final  4(c)  (8) 
language  contained  In  the  conference  re- 
port and  makes  the  conclusion  that  ac- 
tivities permitted  under  section  4(c)(8) 
language  as  adopted  by  the  conferees  are 
the  same  whether  the  words  "financial, 
fiduciary,  or  insurance"  appear  in  the 
text  or  not.  This  is  an  Interesting  conclu- 
sion by  conferees  who  tried  repeatedly 
to  have  these  three  words  incorporated 
in  the  conferen(:e  report  but  failed. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  why  in  my  Judg- 
ment the  conclusion  m  the  managers' 
statement  Is  erroneous.  First  of  all,  the 
final  action  on  whether  the  words  "fi- 
nancial, fiduciary,  or  insurance"  were  to 
be  included  in  the  conference  report  was 
not  taken  in  the  Senate  committee  or  on 
the  Senate  floor.  In  the  House  Committee 
or  on  the  House  floor  The  final  action 
was  taken  by  the  conference  committee. 
The  conference  committee  considered 
this  issue  very  carefully.  The  House  con- 
ferees, early  in  the  conference,  offered  to 
recede  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  to  section  4(c)  (8i  which 
reads  as  follows : 

(8)  shares  of  any  company  all  the  activities 
of  wtilch  are  or  are  to  be  of  a  financial,  fidu- 
ciary, or  Insurance  nature  and  which  the 
Board  after  due  notice  and  opportunity  for 
lisarlng,  by  order  has  determined  to  be  so 
closely  related  to  the  business  of  bankmg  or 
of  managing  or  controlling  banlts  as  to  be  a 
proper  Incident  thereto  and  c^n  reasoiuibly 
lie  expected  to  produce  beneflu  to  the  pub- 
lic, such  as  greater  convenience.  Increased 
competition,  or  galiu  In  efflclency,  that  out- 
vel|^  poeslble  adverse  effects  such  as  undue 
concentration  ox  resources,  decreased  or  un- 
fair competition.  conOlcu  of  Interests,  or  un- 
sound banking  practices.  In  orders  and  regu- 
iauons  under  this  sutisectlon.  the  Board  may 
differentiate  between  activities  commenced 
de  novo  and  activities  commenced  by  the  ac- 
qmaltlon.  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  a  going 
ooocem. 

The  Senate  conferees  specifically  re- 
jected this  proposal.  The  language  was 
cbanged  by  the  Senate  and  offered  to 


the  House  conferees  without  the  terms 
"financial,  fiduciary,  or  Insurance"  In- 
cluded. The  Senate  conferees  had  agreed, 
as  part  of  our  proposal,  to  accept  in 
place  of  "fimctlonally  related"  the  term 
"closely  related"  and  also  offered  this  al- 
ternative to  the  House.  The  House,  in 
turn,  requested  that  the  words  "of  a  fi- 
nancial or  fiduciary  nature  "  i>e  inserted 
in  line  7  of  the  proposed  language  be- 
tween the  words  "benefits  "  and  "to."  The 
Senate  rejected  this  language.  The 
House  conferees  eventually  receded  to 
the  Senate  ixjsition.  The  discussion  in  the 
House  managers'  statement  conveniently 
contains  no  mention  of  what  happened 
In  the  conference  committee  on  this  is- 
sue. I  beheve,  such  a  discussion  destroys 
the  point  of  view  that  the  managers  who 
signed  the  report  were  trying  to  convey. 

NO    SUBSTANTIAl.    mmBBNCB    flSi  WSAN    "rUNC- 
nONAlXT"  AND  "CLOSBLT" 

Since  such  a  point  is  made  in  the  state- 
ment of  House  managers  about  the  mean- 
ing of  "functionally  related"  and  "closely 
related."  I  believe  it  is  important  to  dis- 
cuss the  understanding  of  the  conferees 
as  to  the  difference  in  meaning  between 
the  terms.  On  page  22  of  House  Report 
91-387  containing  additional  views  which 
were  signed  by  the  four  managers  who 
also  signed  the  statement  of  managers, 
we  find  their  interpretation  of  the 
difference  between  "functionally  related" 
and  "closely  related." 

Hil.  6778  as  onglnaUy  introduced  did  not 
change  the  "closely  related  to  bankmg"  best 
found  In  the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
for  determining  what  nonbank  activities  are 
permissible  for  banX  holding  companies.  Dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  blU  by  your  com- 
mittee the  test  "functionally  related  to  bank- 
ing" was  adopted.  While  many  preferred  to 
use  the  term  "closely  related  to  banking" 
It  Is  not  felt  tliAt  there  Is  any  sutMtantlal 
difference  between  the  two  teats. 

Congressman  Patmad  made  virtually 
the  same  statement  on  the  House  floor 
which  I  also  <)uote: 

Let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  in  some  de- 
taU  H.R.  6778.  as  amended,  and  reported 
from  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. Dnder  section  Kcl  of  the  bill,  sec- 
tion 4(c)(8)  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  would  be  amended  by  modifying  to  some 
degree  the  basis  on  which  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  determines  what  nonbank  activities 
bank  holding  companies  and  their  subsidi- 
aries may  lawfully  be  permitted  to  engage  In. 
The  new  test  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  apply  la  that  the  activity  must  be  "func- 
tionally related  to  banking  In  such  a  way 
that  Its  performance  by  an  aflUIate  of  a  bank 
holding  compeny  can  reasonably  be  expected 
TO  produce  benefits  to  the  public  tliat  out- 
weigh poeslble  adverse  effects."  While  many 
members  of  the  committee  preferred  to  use 
the  term  "closely  related  to  banking"  In- 
stead of  "functlonaUy  related  to  banking." 
It  Is  not  felt  that  there  Is  any  substantial 
difference  between  tbe  two  testa. 

During  the  conference,  signers  of  the 
managers'  statement  specifically  referred 
to  the  additional  views  quoted  from  above 
as  representing  their  views. 

UXANINO  CONTCNli:NTt.T   CRANOES  TO  BUTT 
BOTTSS    UANACBBS 

It  is  obvious  to  me  from  these  con- 
flicting statements  that  the  conferees 
who  now  attempt  to  make  a  big  point  of 
the  difference  between  the  two  terms  are 
doing  so  in  contradiction  of  what  they 
said  earlier  and  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my 


mind  that  It  Is  being  done  in  order  to 
misconstrue  the  action  of  the  conference 
committee.  Durmg  the  discussion  of  the 
conferees,  some  conferees  suggested  that 
the  terra  "closely  related"  would  provide 
even  greater  flexibility  than  the  term 
"functionally  related."  After  carefully 
(Xjnsidering  the  two  phrases  in  the  con- 
ference, however.  Senate  conferees  agreed 
that  neither  term  had  been  defined  in 
any  way  which  would  make  one  term 
tighter  or  more  restrictive  than  the  other. 
I  believe,  an  attempt  at  this  point  by  four 
of  12  conferees  to  use  the  managers' 
statement  to  upset  the  clear  legislative 
history  regarding  the  terms  "closely  re- 
lated" and  "functionally  related"  and 
the  deletion  of  "financial,  fiduciary,  or 
Insurance"  is  very  questionable,  and  can- 
not be  considered  to  represent  the  imder- 
standlng  or  Intent  of  a  majority  of  the 
conferees. 

ATTUCrr    TO    BOLSTCB    DtTTEEXNCr    BTTWEEN 
"rTJNCTIONAIJ.T"     AKO     "CLOSXLT"     STTVAINXD 

The  managers'  statement  goes  to  ad- 
ditional great  lengths  to  try  to  make  a 
point  of  the  difference  between  the  worths 
"functionally  related"  as  compared  with 
"closely  related "  and  uses  statements 
made  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  in  an  attempt  to 
uphold  their  reversed  position.  It  is  im- 
portant to  know  that  the  term  "func- 
tionally related"  was  used  during  the 
hearing  to  relate  to  a  broader  test  In 
v'hlch  many  changes  other  than  the 
term  "functionally  related"  were  con- 
tained. The  term  "closely  related"  was 
used  to  refer  to  present  holding  com- 
pany law.  To  give  to  the  specific  terms 
themselves  the  entire  meaning  contained 
in  the  differences  in  the  broader  lan- 
guage to  which  tbe  phruses  referred  Is  an 
Inappropriate  use  of  the  terms.  This  con- 
clusion is  based  not  only  on  the  discus- 
sion contained  in  the  conference,  which 
significantly  is  not  referred  to  by  the 
managers'  statement,  but  on  a  letter  sent 
to  Congressman  Patmam  by  Chairman 
Bums  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in 
answer  to  his  specific  question  about  lan- 
guage which  the  Congressman  sent  to 
Chairman  Bums. 

CONraUEB   aCLim   on    VntW   or   ABMINISTERtNO 
ACKNCT 

Chairman  Bums  in  his  letter  of  No- 
vember 23.  1970  stated  the  Board's  rec- 
ommendations and  discussed  the  Board's 
purpose  in  recommending  the  "func- 
tionally related"  language.  He  also  dis- 
cussed the  results  the  Board  desired  from 
that  language  just  as  he  did  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Chairman  Bums'  let- 
ter be  printed  in  full  at  this  point  m  the 

RZCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd. 
as  follows: 

Craixman  or  THE 
BOABO  or  OOTKSNOBB, 

Fedesal  Resxxvz:  Srsms. 
Washington,  D.C..  November  23.  1S70. 
Bon.  WaiGKT  Patman, 

Oiairman,  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representative*.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
Z>EAX  Mb.  Chaibuan  :  t  am  writing  In  reply 
to  your  letter  of  November  19.  1970,  regard- 
ing H.R.  6778.  tbe  bank  holding  company  bill. 
The   Board   bas   recommended,  and   con- 
tmues  to  recommend,  tliat  section  4(c)  (8) 
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be  revised  to  enable  bank  holding  compiuiles 
to  engage,  through  nocbank  subsidiaries,  in 
an;  activity  that  is  •'functionally  related  to 
banking  in  such  a  way  tbat  ita  perforcoance 
by  an  aflUlate  of  a  bank  holding  company 
can  reaAonably  be  expected  to  prcxluce  ben- 
eflu  to  the  public  .  .  .  that  outweigh  pos- 
sible adverse  effects  .  .  ."  Once  a  particular 
activity  Is  determined  to  be  permissible  un- 
der tills  standard.  Board  approval  would  be 
required  before  a  holding  company  could 
establish  a  subsidiary  to  engage  in  the  ac- 
tivity. This  screening  proce&s  would  ideunfy 
the  kinds  of  service  related  to  banking  that 
bank  holding  company  systems  are  likely  to 
bo  able  to  offer  tbe  public  conveniently  and 
efHclently.  and  would  eetabllah  conditions 
under  which  entry  Into  the  authorised  Unee 
of  business  should  enliven  competition 
rather  th&n  diminish  it. 

These  resulta  could  be  reached  by  Inter- 
pretation under  the  draft  paragraph  en- 
closed with  your  letter.  However,  less  un- 
certainty and  perhaps  less  need  for  future 
statutory  revisions  would  be  experienced  If 
changes  are  made  to  solve  two  problems  dis- 
cussed m  the  next  two  paragraphs. 

Plrst.  in  the  limited  area  In  which  appli- 
cations have  been  approved  under  the  eidst- 
ing  section  4(c)(8).  the  Board  has  In  tbe 
past  interpreted  the  statute  as  requiring  a 
"direct  and  significant  connection"  between 
the  activities  of  the  proposed  subsidiary  and 
those  of  the  subsidiary  banks  of  the  holding 
company.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  is  desir- 
able to  unduly  restrict  entry  by  nonbank 
srubjddlarles  Into  markets  that  are  distinct 
Irom  thoee  served  by  the  subsidiary  banks 
of  the  holding  company.  This  position  may 
le«Gen  risks  of  tie-ins  and  ta  comAstent  with 
Oovemmental  policies  to  promote  competi- 
tion. This  was  one  of  the  reasons  we  recom- 
mended that  "closely  related"  be  changed  to 
read  "luncttonally  related"  In  the  statute: 
we  wanted  to  avoid  perpetuating  the  con- 
cept tliat  a  nonbank  subsidiary's  business 
must  be  related  to  the  business  of  an  aftUl- 
ated  bank.  If  the  conferees  prefer  to  keep 
"closely  related"  in  the  language  of  the 
statute,  oar  objective  would  be  served  by 
changing  the  words  "Che  business  of  banking 
or  of  managing  or  controlling  banks"  to 
read  "banking  or  managing  or  controlling 
bonks."  We  have  in  mind  indicating  that  a 
nonbank  !yUbfildlary'B  activities  should  be  re- 
lated to  banking  {or  managing  or  controlling 
banks)  generally,  rather  than  to  the  q>e- 
clflc  business  carried  on  by  tbe  subsidiary 
banks  of  the  particular  holding  company 
Involved- 

Second.  we  think  the  language  of  the 
statute  .should  make  clear  that  there  are  two 
testa  to  be  satisfied  In  deciding  whether  non- 
bank  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companies 
should  be  allowed  to  engage  In  a  particular 
activity:  (1)  whether  the  activity  Is  closely 
related  to  banking,  and  (3)  whether  It  Is  a 
proper  Incident  to  banking,  and  that  In  ap- 
plying tbe  second  test,  the  Board  Is  to  weigh 
tbe  possible  benefits  to  the  public  against 
tbe  rl£k5  of  adverse  consequences.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  language  prc^wsed  by  the 
Hoiise  conferees  might  be  misconstrued  to 
apply  three  tcsU:  (1)  whether  the  activity 
Is  closely  related,  (2)  whether  It  Is  a  proper 
Incident  to  banking,  and  (3)  whether  the 
beneflts  outweigh  tbe  risks.  To  avoid  such  a 
possibility,  we  suggest  the  following  revi- 
sion (which  also  incorporates  the  changes 
discussed  above) .  Language  In  brackets 
would  be  omitted,  language  in  italics  would 
be  Inserted. 

"iB)  shares  of  any  company  the  activities 
of  which  the  Board  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  has  determined  fto 
be  BOj  are  closely  related  to  [the  business  oS] 
banking  or  [of)  managing  or  controlling 
banks  [as  to  be)  and  are  a  proper  Incident 
thereto,  [and]  In  determining  whether  a 
particular  activity  U  a  proper  Incident  tc 
banking  or  managing  or  controlling  haoks 


the  Board  shall  consider  whether  Its  per- 
formance by  an  affiliate  of  a  holding  com- 
pany can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
beneflu  to  the  public,  such  as  greater  con- 
venience. Increased  competition,  or  gains  In 
efficiency,  that  outweigh  possible  adverse 
effects,  such  as  undue  concentration  of  re- 
sourcee.  decreased  or  unfair  oompetltlon, 
conflicts  of  Interesu,  or  unsound  banking 
practices.  In  orders  and  regtUatlons  under 
this  Bubeectlon,  the  Board  may  differentiate 
between  activities  commenced  de  novo  and 
activities  commenced  by  the  acquisition.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  of  a  going  concern." 

I  have  offered  these  comments  in  the  hope 
that  the  conferees  are  prepared  to  consider 
suggestions  designed  to  help  accomplish  ob- 
jectives with  which  we  believe  you  agree.  In 
the  Board's  Judgment,  the  modification  we 
suggest  serve  to  clarify  and  are  In  harmony 
with  the  language  attached  to  your  letter. 

The  Board  continues  to  feel  it  la  highly 
Important  to  enact  one-bonk  holding  com- 
pany legislation  this  year,  rather  than  start 
the  process  over  again  next  year,  with  all  the 
uncertainties  and  complications  that  might 
be  invited.  One  member  of  the  Board,  Gov- 
ernor Robertson,  would  support  the  language 
attached  to  your  letter  without  change. 
Sincerely  yours, 

AKTHua  p.  BmiNa. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
third  paragraph,  he  stated: 

These  results  could  be  reached  by  inter- 
pretation under  the  draft  paragraph  enclosed 
with  your  letter. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  draft 
paragraph  enclosed  with  Congressman 
Patican's  letter  to  which  Chairman  Bums 
referred  included  the  "closely  related" 
Ungual  as  well  as  the  "proper  incident" 
language  which  the  House  managers  at- 
tempt to  construe  as  not  providing  a 
broadening  of  section  4(c)  (tf>.  This  let- 
ter from  Chairman  Bums  wa5  not  just 
his  own  opinion  but  the  result  of  a  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  meeting  to  consider 
the  Patman  language.  Thus,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  which 
mu5t  make  the  determination  under  the 
final  language  decided  that  even  under 
the  Patman  language  which  wa*  rejected 
by  the  conferees,  the  Board  would  have 
had  the  flexibility  which  it  had  Intended 
by  the  "functionally  related"  language 
which  Chairman  Burns  had  earlier  rec- 
ommended to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  of  the  Senate. 

JITSTICE  DEPARTMENT  STATES  4(C)  (8)    LAMGDAGE 
HOSE    FtEXtBLE 

In  addition  to  the  letter  from  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  in  answer  to  my  request,  I 
received  a  letter  on  November  24  from 
Richard  W.  McLaren  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  commenting  on  the  language 
sent  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with 
the  Patman  letter  and  al&o  on  the  reply 
which  the  Board  sent  to  Congressman 
Patman  and  the  other  conferees.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

DEPAKTMENT  OE  JnSTTCE. 
WoMhington.  D.C..  November  24.  1970. 
Hon.  Wallace  Bennett. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa.^hington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Bemnbtt:  I  am  writing  in 
reply  to  your  request  for  our  comments  on 
Chairman  Bums*  letter  of  November  33.  1970. 
That  letter  on  behalf  of  the  Federal  Reserve 


Board  was  In  response  to  a  letter  from 
Chairman  Patman  (which  we  have  not  seen) 
regarding  Section  4(0}  (8)  of  the  Bank  Hold- 
Ing  Company  Act  of  1956  as  It  would  be 
blended  by  H.R.  6778.  Chairman  Burns'  let- 
ter Indicates  that  he  was  commenting  on 
the  following  suggested  language: 

"(8)  shares  of  any  company  the  activi- 
ties of  which  the  Board  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing,  has  determined  to 
be  so  closely  related  to  the  business  of  bank- 
ing or  of  managing  or  controlling  banks  ai 
to  be  a  proper  Incident  thereto  and  can 
reasonably  be  expected  to  produce  benefits 
to  the  public,  such  as  greater  convenience, 
increased  competition,  or  gains  in  efficiency, 
that  outweigh  possible  adverse  effects  such 
as  undue  concentration  of  resources,  de- 
creased or  unfair  competition,  conflicts  of  in- 
terests, or  unsound  banking  practices,  in 
orders  and  regulations  under  this  subsection, 
the  Board  may  differentiate  between  activi- 
ties commenced  de  novo  and  activities  com- 
menced by  the  acquisition.  In  whole  or  in 
part,  of  a  going  concern." 

In  general,  we  concur  in  Chairman  Buros' 
analysis  of  this  proposed  language.  We  be- 
lieve that  there  is  considerable  ambiguity 
as  to  Its  practical  application  and  that,  as 
a  result,  uncertainty  as  to  the  appropriate 
areas  of  bank  activity  would  remain  until 
clartfled  by  extensive  IlUgatlon. 

We  entirely  agree  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  t>eltef  that  ".  .  .  the  language  of  tbe 
statute  should  make  clear  that  there  are  two 
tests  to  be  satisfied  in  deciding  whether  non- 
bank  subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companlei 
should  be  allowed  to  engage  in  a  particular 
activity:  (11  whether  the  activity  is  closely 
related  to  banking,  and  (31  whether  It  is  a 
proper  incident  to  banking,  and  that  m  ap- 
plying the  second  test,  the  Board  la  to  weigh 
the  possible  benefits  to  the  public  against 
the  risks  of  adverse  consequences.  We  believe 
that  the  language  propt^ed  by  the  House 
conferees  might  be  misconstrued  to  apply 
three  tests:  (1)  whether  the  activity  is 
closely  related.  (2)  whether  it  la  a  proper 
Incident  to  banking,  and  (3)  whether  the 
benefits  outweigh  the  risks, "  To  avoid  this 
uncertainty  the  Board  proposed  the  follow- 
ing revision  (with  language  in  brackets  to  be 
omitted  and  language  in  italics  to  be 
Inserted) : 

"(8)  shares  of  any  company  the  activities 
of  which  the  Board  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  has  determined  (to 
be  so)  are  cloeely  related  to  |  the  business  of) 
banking  or  |  of  ]  managing  or  controlling 
banks  fas  to  be|  and  are  a  proper  Incident 
thereto,  (and)  In  tUtermining  whether  a 
particular  aclivitjf  t«  a  proper  incident  to 
hanking  or  managing  or  controlling  banfca 
the  Board  shall  consider  irhether  its  per- 
formance by  an  affiliate  of  a  holding  com- 
pany can  reasonably  be  expected  to  produce 
beneOts  to  the  public,  such  as  greater  con- 
venience, increased  competition,  or  gains  In 
efficiency,  that  outweigh  possible  adverse 
effects,  such  as  undue  concentration  of  re- 
sources, decreased  or  unfair  competition,  con- 
flicts of  Interesu.  or  unsound  banking  prac- 
tices. In  orders  and  regulations  under  this 
subaection,  the  Board  may  differentiate  be- 
tween activities  commenced  de  novo  and  ac* 
tlvitles  commenced  by  the  acquisition,  in 
whole  or  In  part,  of  a  going  concern." 

We  regard  this  proposed  revised  language 
as  very  much  preferable  to  that  submitted 
to  the  Board  in  that  It  clarifies  and  simpUfies 
the  test  to  be  applied.  It  Is  also  preferable 
to  the  present  statutory  language  of  Section 
4(c)  (8)  since  It  would  give  the  Board  greater 
flexibility  to  approve  bank  entry  Into  other 
markets  where  the  Board  finds  that  such 
entry  is  supported  by  the  public  intereft 
consideration  set  forth  In  the  statute. 

In  our  view,  the  same  essential  compnxnls* 
could  be  struck  In  clearer  terms  by  deleting 
aU  reference  to  "proper  Incident"  and  mak- 
ing clear  expUcltly  that  the  Board  is  applf- 
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loc  a  two-fold  teat  involving  both  the  clo»e- 
omt  to  banking  and  the  public  Interest  con- 
siderations. This  could  be  most  appropriately 
wxompllshed.  we  believe,  by  striking  the 
word  functloualiy"  from  Section  4(6}  (1)  of 
the  House  passed  blU  and  substituting  there- 
for the  word  'cloeely."  This  approach,  which 
Admittedly  involves  a  greater  departure  from 
the  language  submitted  to  the  Board  for 
ccFmment.  does  seem  to  us  to  be  somewhat 
clearer  and  simpler  than  the  Board's  sug- 
gested revision  of  that  language.  We  under- 
ftand  that  such  an  approach  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Board,  and  that  they  felt 
constrained  to  adhere  more  closely  to  the 
suggested  language  In  the  proposed  revision. 
By  the  same  token.  If  such  adherence  1»  oon- 
Bldered  essential,  we  repeat  that  we  sub- 
scribe to  the  Board's  suggested  language  as  a 
distinct  Improvement  over  the  present  law 
and  the  language  submitted  to  it. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  com- 
menting on  the  important  issues  raised  in 
Chairman  Burns'  letter.  Please  feel  free 
to  circulate  our  comments  among  the  other 
conferees  as  the  position  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

Sincerely  yours, 

RlCMAED  W.  MCIJUICN, 

Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Antitrust  Division. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Mc- 
Laren said : 

In  general,  we  concur  with  Chairman 
Burns'  aiuUyals  of  this  proposed  language. 
We  believe  that  there  Is  considerable  ambi- 
guity as  to  its  practical  application  and  that, 
■s  a  result,  uncertainty  as  to  the  appropriate 
areas  of  bank  activity  would  remain  until 
clarified  by  extensive  litigation. 

In  referring  to  the  proposed  revised 
language  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
be  said: 

We  regard  this  proposed  revised  language 
as  very  much  preferable  to  that  submitted 
to  tbe  Board  In  that  It  clarifies  and  simpli- 
fies the  test  to  be  applied.  It  is  also  prefer- 
able to  the  present  statutory  language  of  sec- 
tion 4(cl  (8)  since  it  would  give  the  Board 
greater  flexibility  to  approve  bank  entry  Into 
other  markets  where  the  Board  finds  that 
such  eotry  is  supported  by  the  public  Inter- 
est consideration  set  forth  in  tbe  statute, 

Ver;  significantly,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment letter  added: 

In  our  view,  tbe  same  essential  compromise 
could  be  struck  In  clearer  terms  by  deleting 
ftll  reference  to  "proper  incident'  and  making 
clear  explicitly  that  the  Board  Is  applying  a 
two-fold  test  involving  both  the  closeness  to 
banking  and  the  public  Interest  considera- 
tions. This  could  be  most  appropriately  ao- 
oomplished.  we  believe,  by  striking  the  word 
•functionally'  from  Section  4(e)(1)  of  the 
House  passed  bill  and  substituting  therefor 
the  word  'closely.'  This  approach,  which  ad- 
mittedly Involves  a  greater  departure  from 
the  language  submitted  to  tbe  Board  for  com- 
ment, does  seem  to  us  to  be  somewhat  clearer 
and  simpler  than  the  Board's  suggested  re- 
vision of  that  language.  We  understand  that 
such  an  approach  wotild  be  acceptable  to  the 
Board,  and  that  they  felt  constrained  to  ad- 
here more  closely  to  the  suggested  language 
In  the  proposed  revision.  By  the  same  token. 
if  such  adherence  Is  considered  essential,  we 
repeat  that  we  subscribe  to  the  Board's  sug- 
gested language  as  a  distinct  Improvement 
over  the  present  law  and  the  language  sub- 
mitted to  It. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  inter- 
pret the  language  agreed  upon  by  the 
conference  c<miinittee  as  being  essen- 
tially the  same  as  that  contained  in  pres- 
ent law  alter  reading  this  interpretation 
by  the  Justice  Department  and  the  Fed- 


eral Reserve  Board.  The  letters  were  fully 
discussed  by  the  conferees  and  no  con- 
feree questioned  the  interpretation  given 
by  either  the  Justice  Department  or  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  action  taken  by  the  conferees 
was  based  on  an  understanding  that  even 
the  language  submitted  by  Mr.  Pathait 
to  Chairman  Bums  would  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  flexibility  desired  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  as  demonstrated  in 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee. 

CONFEBIXS     ACCEPT    CLABITIED     LANGCACE    ON 

4(c)(e) 

Senate  conferees  and  three  House  con- 
ferees were  of  the  opinion  that  those  who 
eventually  signed  the  managers'  state- 
ment desired  the  conferees  to  approve 
language  which  was  so  ambiguous  as  to 
reqmre  'clarification  by  extensive  litiga- 
tion" as  mentioned  in  the  Justice  De- 
partment's letter.  On  the  basis  of  that 
opinion,  the  Senate  conferees  demanded 
that  the  language  be  clarified  as  re- 
quested by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  a  majority  of  the  House  conferees 
Anally  agreed  to  the  clarified  language. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  clari- 
fied language  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  clarified 
language  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

"(B)  shares  of  any  company  tbe  activities 
of  which  the  Board  after  due  notice  and 
opportunity  for  hearing  has  determined  (by 
order  or  r^ulatlon)  to  be  so  cloeel;  related 
to  banking  or  managing  or  controlling  banks 
as  to  be  a  proper  Incident  thereto.  In  deter- 
mining whether  a  particular  activity  is  a 
proper  Incident  to  t>anklng  or  managing  or 
controlling  banks  the  Board  shall  consider 
whether  Its  performance  by  an  affUlate  of 
a  holding  company  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  benefits  to  the  public,  such 
as  greater  convenience.  Increased  competi- 
tion, or  gains  in  efficiency,  that  outweigh 
possible  adverse  effects,  such  as  undue  con- 
centration of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair 
competition,  conflicts  of  intereets,  or  un- 
sound banking  practices.  In  orders  and  regu- 
lations under  this  subsection,  the  Board  may 
differentiate  between  activities  commenced 
de  novo  and  activities  commenced  by  the 
acquisition,  in  whole  or  In  part,  of  a  going 
concern ;"; 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  despite 
that  deliberate  action  by  the  majority  of 
the  conferees,  based  on  the  interpreta- 
tion of  those  whom  we  considered  to  be 
the  experts  in  this  matter,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Antitrust  Division,  we  now  read 
in  the  managers'  statement  that — 

The  decision  of  the  conferees  to  reject  the 
"functionally  related  test"  advocated  by  those 
witnesses  who  argued  for  a  more  liberal  and 
expansive  approach  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  m  authorizing  nonbank  activities  for 
bank  holding  companies  la  intended  to  be 
construed  to  mean  that  the  Congress  was  not 
convinced  that  such  expansion  and  liberali- 
zation was  Justified. 

We    also    read  from    the   managers' 

statement  that — 

Consequently  the  Congress  intends  that 
those  activities  which  the  Board  and  other 
witnesses  claim  would  have  been  permitted 
under  the  "functionally  related  test"  are  not 
authorized  by  otir  decision  to  retain  the  "ao 
closely  t«l*tad"  test,  which  is  considerably 
leas  expansive  and  liberal  than  the  rejected 
"functionally  related  test". 


If  four  of  the  13  conferees  want  to  save 
face  when  confronted  with  a  defeat,  that 
may  be  their  privilege,  but  In  my  opin- 
ion they  have  no  right  to  misconstrue  the 
Intention  of  the  other  conferees  and  the 
Congress.  I  believe  the  record  Qseaks  for 
itself. 

"PROPBB       INCIDKSrT      TO      BANKINC"      TEST      IS 
BaOAOBS  THAN   "INCmEHTAL  POWIXS"  CLArSK 

As  part  of  the  language  making  4ic) 
(8)  broader  and  more  flexible,  a  new 
test  is  provided  for  detemining  if  an 
activity  Is  a  "proper  incident  to  bank- 
ing." In  order  to  make  such  a  determina- 
tion, the  Federal  Reserve  Board  is  to 
weigh  the  iXKtslble  beneflts  to  the  public 
against  the  risks  of  adverse  conse- 
quences. This  Is  a  complete  departure 
from  past  court  decisions  interpreting 
the  incidental  powers  of  banks  under 
various  banking  statutes.  These  court 
decisions  have  tended  to  place  a  restric- 
tive interpretation  on  the  "Incidental 
powers  clause."  The  new  public  Interest 
concept  emlxKlled  In  the  revised  section 
4ic)  (8)  makes  it  perfectly  clear  that  the 
Board  Is  not  bound  in  it£  decisions  by 
court  decisions  relating  to  the  incidental 
powers  of  banks.  The  Board  has  much 
broader  discretion.  Both  former  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Martin  and 
present  Federal  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Bums  have  given  a  general  de9cni>- 
tlon  of  areas  in  which  banks  might  be 
allowed  to  compete  under  this  new  con- 
cept. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
former  Federal  Reserve  Chairman 
Martin  stated: 

The  Board  believes  that  a  bank  holding 
company  should  be  permitted  to  acquire  a 
subsidiary,  subject  to  regulatory  approval  and 
Bupervisiona,  to  engage  In  "related"  activities 
without  showing  such  a  doee  connection  be- 
tween the  business  and  that  of  a  subsidiary 
bank.  Permissible  acquisitions  might  Include, 
tor  example,  cocnpanles  engaged  In  the  busi- 
ness of  lending  funds  on  their  own  account; 
Investing  in  equities,  subject  to  careful  limi- 
tations, to  assist  In  the  econoEolc  develop- 
ment of  low-income  areas  or  to  meet  other 
pressing  needs  for  financing  that  cannot  be 
met  adequately  through  debt  Lnstruments: 
acting  as  insurance  agent  or  broker  or  as  in- 
surer in  connection  with  extensions  of  credit 
by  other  subsidiaries  of  the  holding  com- 
pany: providing  accounting  or  data  process- 
ing service;  acting  as  fiduciary;  and  acting 
as  travel  agent. 

In  a  similar  vein.  Federal  Reserve 
Chairman  Bums  tesUfled  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
as  follows : 

By  weighing  the  prospects  of  reallzlug  such 
beneflts  against  the  risks  of  undesirable  con- 
sequences, a  Judgment  may  be  formed  about 
the  kinds  of  services  bank  holding  company 
subaidlarles  should  be  authorized  to  provide. 
In  the  Board's  Judgment,  authorised  sub- 
sidlarlea  might  well  Include  those  engaged  in 
lending  funds  on  their  own  account  or  for 
the  account  of  others;  acting  as  investment 
adviser:  operating  a  "no-load"  mutual  fund; 
leasing  equipment  where  the  lease  Is  really  a 
form  of  secxirtty  for  financing;  performing 
insursknoe  functions  In  connection  with  serv- 
ices offered  by  other  subsidiaries:  providing 
bookkeeping  or  dau  processing  servioes; 
originating,  aer\-iclng,  and  selling  mortgage 
loans:  acting  as  travel  agent  or  issuing  travel- 
ers checks;  and  making  equity  tnvestmenta 
in  community  rehabilitation   and  develc^- 
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menc  corporations  engaged  In  providing  bet* 
ter  nouslDg  and  employment  opportunities 
lor  people  or  low  or  moderate  Ipcomee. 

In  approving  activities  that  the  Board 
has  determined  to  be  closely  related,  the 
Board  need  only  determine  that  the 
prospects  of  benefits  to  the  public  out- 
weigh the  risks.  The  House  managers' 
statement  dwells  at  length  on  the  risks 
but  fails  to  discuss  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  new  test.  This  Is  In  keeping  with  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  negative  tone  of  the 
entire  statement.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized, however,  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  given  discretion  to  approve  an 
activity  that  may  have  adverse  effects  If 
It  determines  that  these  may  be  out- 
weighed by  expected  benefits  such  as 
greater  convenience,  increased  competi- 
tion, or  gains  In  efficiency. 

OTHn  CRANfiES   MADE  tN   SECTION  4(C)  («> 

In  addition  to  the  major  changes  thus 
far  discussed  dealing  with  the  intent  of 
the  conferees  In  broadening  the  language 
of  4(c)  18) ,  other  changes  were  also  made. 
These  are  not  necessarily  less  Important 
but  I  do  not  believe  they  have  been  mis- 
construed to  the  same  degree  In  the  state- 
ment of  managers  and  therefore  a  brief 
discussion  should  suffice.  The  words 
"business  of"  were  eliminated  from  the 
phrase  "business  of  banking. '  Federal 
Reserve  Chairman  Bums  stated  in  his 
November  23, 1S70.  letter  to  Congressman 
Patman  that  as  a  result  of  this  phrase: 

Tbe  Board  baa  In  tbe  past  Interpreted  tbe 
statute  aa  requiring  a  "direct  and  significant 
connection"  between  ttie  activities  of  tbe 
proposed  sutMldlary  and  tboee  of  tbe  sub- 
sidiary banits  of  tbe  boldlng  company.  But 
wv  do  not  beueve  It  Is  desirable  to  undtily 
restrict  entry  by  nonbanic  subsldlarlea  into 
markeu  tbat  arc  dlsunct  from  tboee  served 
by  tbe  subsidiary  baniu  of  the  holding  com- 
pany. Tbla  position  may  leasen  risks  of  tie- 
ins  and  la  consistent  with  Oovemmental 
polidea  to  promote  competition.  Tills  was 
one  of  tbe  reasons  we  recommended  tbat 
"closely  related"  be  clianged  to  read  "func- 
tionally related"  In  tbe  statute;  we  wanted 
to  avoid  perpetuating  tbe  concept  tliat  a  non- 
tMDk  subsidiary's  business  must  l>e  related 
to  the  business  of  an  aflUlated  t>ank.  If  the 
conferees  prefer  to  keep  "closely  related"  in 
tbe  language  of  the  statute,  our  objective 
would  t}e  served  by  changing  the  words  "tbe 
business  of  banitlng  or  of  managing  or  con- 
trolling banks"  to  read  "iMnldng  or  managing 
or  controlling  banks."  we  have  In  mind  Indi- 
cating that  a  nonliank  sutieldlary's  activities 
should  be  related  to  banltlng  (or  msjiaglng 
or  controlling  tianks)  generally,  rather  than 
to  tbe  specific  business  carried  on  by  the 
subsidiary  banks  of  the  particular  holding 
company  Involved. 

The  conferees  agreed  with  this  inter- 
pretation in  altering  the  language. 

The  Board  is  also  authorized  to  differ- 
entiate between  activities  commenced  de 
novo  and  activities  commenced  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  going  concern.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Board  will  Implement 
this  authority  by  providing  a  simplified 
procedure  with  virtually  automatic  ap- 
proval of  permissible  activities  com- 
menced de  novo.  Such  a  procedure  would 
help  reduce  the  workload  of  the  Board, 
speed  up  the  decisionmaking  pnxes, 
and  increase  competition  In  areas  where 
additional  competition  Is  In  tbe  public 
interest 


The  mandatory  bearing  requirement 
of  present  4(c)  (8)  Is  also  repealed.  Under 
the  present  language,  the  Board  Is  re- 
quired to  hold  a  formal  hearing  on  each 
application  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
such  a  hearing  is  desired  by  the  Board  or 
the  applicant.  The  new  language  provides 
an  "opportunity  for  hearing"  and  elimi- 
nates the  necessity  for  time-consuming 
and  expensive  hearings  when  they  are 
unnecessary, 

PSCSCNT   SECTION   4(C)  fS)    RA8  BXSN  XJTTL8 
USED 

Much  ado  has  been  made  by  the  state- 
ment of  managers  as  to  whether  these 
changes  In  section  4(c)(8)  broaden  the 
present  law  or  narrow  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  this  argument  misses  the  major 
point.  The  conferees  have  taken  a  little 
used  provision  of  law  and  made  those 
changes  and  only  those  changes  needed 
to  make  it  more  flexible  and  useful.  One 
reason  it  has  been  applied  narrowly  in 
the  past  is  that  few  applications  have 
been  filed  imder  it  because  It  required 
a  formal  hearing  on  each  application. 
The  new  bill  changes  ttils.  Once  the 
Board  on  the  basis  of  a  hearing.  If  it  Is 
requested,  determines  that  an  activity 
should  be  permissible,  applications  by 
holding  companies  to  establish  subsidi- 
aries to  engage  in  permissible  activities 
will  be  screened  to  make  sure  they  will 
not  diminish  competition,  but  approvals 
may  be  granted  automatically  imder  a 
notification  procedure  where  the  pro- 
posal meets  guidelines  set  up  to  Identify 
situations  where  entry  would  be  procom- 
petltlve.  Approvals  may  be  granted  by  the 
Board  as  the  result  of  a  regulation  or 
order.  Under  present  law,  there  Is  no  pro- 
vision for  approval  by  regulation. 

NEW  caOUND  Bin.ES 

■We  can  expect,  then,  that  the  revised 
section  will  be  used  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  existing  section  has  been  used 
in  considering  and  screening  applica- 
tions for  entry  into  related  activities. 
The  ground  rules  that  finally  emerge  will 
depend,  of  course,  on  the  evidence  de- 
veloped during  the  hearings  on  which 
the  Board's  new  regulations  will  be  based. 
The  Board's  preliminary  views,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  testimony  on  this  bill  re- 
ferred to  earlier,  are  that — 

Authorized  sulialdlaries  might  well  Include 
those  engaged  In  lending  funds  on  their  own 
iiccount  or  for  the  account  of  others:  acting 
as  Investment  adviser:  operating  a  "no-load" 
mutual  fund:  leasing  equipment  where  the 
lease  Is  really  a  form  of  security  for  financ- 
ing; performing  insurance  functions  In  con- 
nection with  services  offered  by  other  sub- 
sidiaries; providing  Ijookkeeping  or  data 
processing  services;  originating,  servicing, 
and  selling  mortgage  loans;  acting  as  travel 
agent  or  Issuing  travelers  checks;  and  mak- 
ing equity  Inveslsnente  in  community  reha- 
bilitation and  development  corporations  en- 
gaged in  providing  better  bousing  and 
employment  opportunities  for  people  of  low 
or  moderate  incomes. 

These  views  may  change,  of  course, 
after  the  Board  has  considered  the  facts 
presented  at  administrative  hearings. 
And  the  ground  rules  wUl  inevitably 
change  as  times  change.  The  Important 
point  is  that  this  bill  provides  the  Board 
with  the  kind  of  authority  it  has  said  it 
needs  to  establish  guidelines  under  which 


bank  holding  companies  can  offer  say- 
ices  to  meet  developing  public  needs. 

ACTTVlTIBI  "OaANDEATHEasZ)"  ST  STATVTE 

The  conference  report  contains  the  au- 
thority granted  In  the  Senate  bill  for  one 
bank  holding  companies  to  retain  all  ac- 
tivities In  which  they  were  engaged  on 
or  before  June  30,  1968,  This  conferred 
right  was  modified,  however,  by  grant- 
ing authority  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  require  divestiture  in  Individual 
cases  if  It  determines  that  such  action 
is  necessary  to  prevent  undue  concentra- 
tion of  resources,  decreased  or  unfair 
competition,  conflicts  of  interest,  or  un- 
soimd  banking  practices.  The  actual  lan- 
guage accepted  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee provides: 

That  a  company  covered  in  1970  may  also 
engage  In  those  activities  in  which  directly 
or  through  a  autwldlary  (1)  It  was  lawfully 
engaged  on  June  30,  1968  (cr  on  a  date  snb- 
sequent  to  June  30.  1968  In  tbe  case  of  ic- 
tlvltlee  carried  on  as  the  result  of  the  ac- 
quisition by  iuch  company  or  subsidiary, 
pursuant  to  a  binding  written  contract  en- 
tered Into  on  or  Iwfore  June  30.  1968.  of  so- 
other company  engaged  In  such  actlvlUes  at 
tbe  time  of  tlie  aoqulaltlon ) .  and  (U)  It  lias 
t)een  conunuously  engaged  since  June  30. 
1966  (or  such  BUtHequent  date).  The  Board 
by  order,  after  opportunity  for  hearing,  may 
terminate  the  authority  conferred  by  tbe  pre- 
ceding proviso  on  any  company  to  engage 
directly  or  through  a  subsidiary  In  any  ac- 
tivity otherwise  permitted  by  that  proviso 
If  It  determines,  having  due  regard  to  tbe 
purposes  of  this  Act,  that  such  action  u 
necea<:ary  to  prevent  undue  concentration  of 
resources,  decreased  or  unfair  competition, 
conflicts  of  Interest,  or  unsound  banking 
practices;   .  .  . 

This  confers  by  law  an  exemption  from 
the  divestiture  requirements  of  the  act. 
This  exemption  can  In  imusual  cases  be 
removed  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  if 
necessary.  In  order  to  remove  this  right 
to  retain  presently  owned  shares  and 
continue  to  engage  In  activities  in  which 
such  companies  now  engage,  however, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  Is  required  to 
establish  that  such  action  Is  necessary 
to  avoid  the  antitrust  and  unsound  bank- 
ing problems  listed  In  the  language. 
BtnuEN  or  moor  ON  Boaao  to  show  need  roa 
Dxvasiiiuaz 

The  Bouse  statement  of  managen 
completely  misconstrues  this  "grand- 
father"  clause  In  claiming  ttmt,  the  Board 
will  determine  which  activities  it  will  al- 
low to  be  continued.  It  also  states: 

A  decision  by  the  Board  to  withdraw  these 
benefits  Is  required  by  the  Act  unless  It  can 
be  BstabUBhed  that  there  would  not  l>e  un- 
due concentration  of  resources,  decreasing 
of  unfair  competition,  conflicts  of  Interest 
or  unsound  banking  practices.  .  .  . 

What  the  House  managers  have  ap- 
parently tried  to  do  in  the  report  Is  to 
reverse  the  burden  of  proof  so  that  the 
right  which  the  bill  confers  would  be 
removed.  There  Is  nothing  In  this  act 
requiring  the  Board  to  withdraw  the 
"grandfather "  privilege  from  any  firm. 
The  fact  Is  that  the  Board  cannot  wltb- 
drsw  thla  right  unless  there  Is  no  other 
way  to  avoid  the  problems  listed  In  this 
section.  If  one  looks  carefully  at  the 
items  which  must  be  considered.  It  will 
be  foimd  that  they  are  antitrust  and 
banking  problems.  There  Is  already  suf- 
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fielent  antitrust  law  with  which  the 
problems  of  concentration  can  be 
solved  and  therefore  it  U  doubtful 
whether  tbe  Board  would  ever  use  this 
section  to  require  divestiture  on  the  basis 
of  antitrust  considerations.  The  oUier 
considerations  are  banking  practices  or 
conflicts  of  Interest.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  other  Federal  bank  super- 
visory agencies  presently  have  conslder- 
able  authority  to  prevent  banks  and  their 
afflllates  from  engaging  In  these  prac- 
tices. TliereXore.  there  is  littie  or  no  need 
to  use  tills  section  for  that  purpose.  It 
would  be  very  difficult,  therefore,  for  the 
Board  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  use 
of  auUiority  granted  in  this  provision  is 
necessary  to  avoid  the  situations  to 
which  the  provision  speaks. 

Tbe  House  managers'  statement 
claims  that  the  test  required  by  the 
Board  on  the  "grandfather"  clause  is 
similar  to  that  to  be  used  by  the  Board 
in  applications  under  the  new  section  4 
(c)i8i  of  the  act.  that  Is,  the  so-called 
public  benefits  test.  Tbe  language  of  the 
conference  report  does  not  support  that 
claim.  The  House  conferees.  In  fact,  of- 
fered a  provision  to  the  Senate  which 
contained  the  public  benefits  test  of  sec- 
tion 4(c)  (8>  and  the  Senate  rejected 
that  alternative.  There  Is  no  require- 
ment under  tnls  provision  that  any  ben- 
efits be  shoivn  in  order  for  a  company 
to  retain  the  activities  "grandfathered" 
under  the  provision. 

Further,  in  the  managers'  statement, 
tbe  four  House  conferees  claim  tbat — 

Board  should  wlthm  a  reasonable  amount 
of  tune  examine  all  one  bank  holding  com- 
panies created  prior  to  July  1,  1006.  to  deter- 
mine whether,  under  the  stated  test,  any  of 
tham  are  entitled  to  exemptions  from  tbe 

Act. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  as  the  conference 
report  does  that  all  one  )>ank  holding 
company  acquisitions  prior  to  July  1. 
1968,  are  granted  by  law  an  exemption 
from  divestiture.  This  entiUement  Is  not 
up  to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  managers'  statement  also  claims 
that— 

Board  should  give  no  presumption  of  en- 
titlement to  exemption  to  a  one  bank  hold- 
lag  company  in  the  futurs.  .  .  . 

The  Board  does  not  need  to  give  a 
presumption  of  entiUement  since  the  en- 
UUement  Is  a  matter  of  right  by  law  and 
the  Board  must  prove  that  the  entitle- 
ment creates  problems  which  cannot  be 
corrected  by  other  means  before  It  can 
remove  tbe  entitiement. 

The  House  managers'  statement,  dis- 
cussing the  "grandfather"  clause  activi- 
ties authorized  by  law,  states : 

The  Board  shall  by  ita  order  impose  such 
terms  and  condltlobs  on  the  continuaUon  of 
that  activity  so  as  to  provide  safeguards 
■gainst  future  dangers  that  may  arise  from 
the  conduct  of  that  activity. 

This  requirement  appears  only  In  the 
managers'  statement.  No  such  require- 
ment is  contained  In  the  conference  re- 
port. 

ACgUiaiTIONB  DtniNO  PXaiOD  AlJ,OWXD  roB 

Divisiiiuax 
The  Senate  provisions  dealing   with 
permissible  acquisitions  during  the  10- 
year  divestiture  period  by  either  a  bank 
holding  company  which  divests  itself  of 


now-approved  acUvitiee  imder  section  4 
of  tbe  act  or  a  bank  holding  company 
which  disposes  of  its  bank  within  the 
required  period  were  retained.  Such 
companies  may  continue,  during  the  di- 
vestiture period,  to  engage  in  any  activi- 
ties they  choose  so  long  as  the  privilege 
is  not  abused.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
is  authori2od  to  prescribe  conditions  If 
naceasary  to  eliminate  abuses.  The  Board 
obviously  could  not  be  required  to  ap- 
prove all  new  activities  of  such  com- 
panies, nor  is  It  Intended  that  they 
should. 

The  original  Senate  bill  language  pro- 
vided for  an  exclusion  during  the  dives- 
titure period  for  any — 

Shares  reulned  or  acquired,  or  activities 
engaged  In.  by  any  company  (covered  In 
1070).  or  by  any  subsidiary  thereof,  if  such 
company — 

(A)  withlQ  the  applicable  time  limits  pre- 
scribed In  subsection  (a)  (3)  of  this  section 
(It  ceases  to  tie  a  bank  holding  cocnpany.  or 
(11)  ceases  to  retain  direct  or  Indirect  own- 
ership or  control  of  those  shares  and  to  en- 
gage In  those  activities  not  authorized  under 
this  section;  and 

(B)  compiles  with  such  other  conditions 
BS  the  Board  may  by  regulation  or  order 
prescribe; 

The  cofiferees  amended  the  Senate 
version  by  striking  "covered  in  1970"  and 
inserting  In  its  place  "which  becomes,  as 
a  result  of  the  enactment  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  Amendments  of 
1970.  a  bank  holding  company  on  the 
date  of  such  enactment."  to  assure  that 
any  bank  holding  company,  regardless 
of  when  it  acquired  Its  t>ank,  up  until  the 
date  of  enactment,  would  be  granted  a 
10-year  divestiture  period.  This  applies 
whether  the  one-bank  holding  company 
chooses  to  divest  itself  of  either  Its  bank 
shares  or  of  Its  shares  In  nonbanking 
activities.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  that  portion 
of  the  committee  report  which  explains 
the  Intent  of  the  provision. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

As  was  previously  pointed  out.  tbe  divesti- 
ture period  wlU  effect  two  types  of  companies. 
The  first  type  will  lie  the  company  wtuch 
will  divest  its  t>ank  and  cease  t  o  be  a 
bank  holding  company.  Tbe  second  type  of 
company  is  tliat  wtilch  wlU  l)e  required  to 
divest  a  nont>anlcing  subsidiary  or  cease  to 
engage  in  a  nonbanking  activity  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  grandfather  clause,  or  in 
order  to  bring  Its  entire  operation  under  all 
provlalons  of  the  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  type,  tbe  commit- 
tee felt  tiiat  there  was  no  compelling  reason 
to  prevent  by  statute  such  companies  from 
making  any  acquisitions  or  engaging  In  any 
activities  during  the  period  of  time  lietween 
the  passage  of  the  legislation  and  the  time 
that  the  companies  were  ultimately  able  to 
effectuate  divestiture  ot  their  tjank  as  long 
as  the  purposes  of  the  act  are  not  evaded. 

m  the  case  of  ths  company  maving  non- 
banking  divestitures  the  committee  la  aware 
that.  In  many  instances,  a  more  efficient  dl- 
veatlturs  Is  possible  if  the  company  is  abls 
to  acquire  additional  assets  to  package  with 
the  asset  or  subsidiary  to  IM  divested.  Tbe 
committee  wlsiiee  to  Insure  that  required  di- 
vestitures are  made  as  quickly  as  pooslble,  as 
efflclentiy  ss  possible,  and  with  as  little  eco- 
nomic loss  to  tlu  divesting  company  as  pos- 
slbls. 


Aeoordlngly.  tbe  committee  adopted  a  pro- 
vision wtilch  will  allow  any  company  covered 
by  tills  ieglalatlon  to  retain  or  acquire  wtiat- 
ever  shares,  or  engage  m  whatever  activities. 
It  wishes  BO  long  as.  within  the  appilcatile 
divestiture  period.  It  either  ceases  to  tw  a 
bank  holding  company  or  ceases  to  retain 
direct  Off  indirect  ownership  or  control  at 
shares  or  to  engage  in  actlvltlea  that  are  not 
authorised  under  the  applicable  section  of 
the  act. 

EXXlCFnOMS   ZN   "aABDSHlP  OAOB" 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  In  addi- 
tion to  the  right  granted  to  all  one-bank 
holding  companies  to  retain  and  con- 
tinue activities  In  which  they  were  en- 
gaged on  June  30.  1968.  the  conference 
report  contains  a  so-called  conglomerate 
provision  under  which  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  is  given  permissive  authority 
under  such  conditions  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  Interest,  to 
exempt  any  bank-holding  company  own- 
ing one  bank  prior  to  July  1.  1968.  from 
divestiture  requirements  and  restrictions 
In  section  4  of  the  act  on  engaging  In 
new  nonbank  activities.  During  our  bear- 
ings in  the  Senate,  many  companies 
which  owned  one  bank  but  were  pri- 
marily engaged  in  other  acUviUea  made 
a  case  that  they  should  be  able  to  retain 
their  bank  and  not  be  restricted  in  their 
ability  to  expand  in  other  nonbanking 
activities.  The  bill  approved  by  the  con- 
ferees does  not  provide  an  outright  ex- 
emption of  this  type  for  any  company. 
In  line  with  the  maximum  flexibility 
which  the  Senate  bill  contained  and 
which  we  felt  was  the  verj-  basis  of  legis- 
lation this  year,  we  authorized  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  grant  exemptions 
under  certain  conditions  in  instance* 
where  the  bank  was  ou'ned  by  a  holding 
company  prior  to  July  1,  1968.  The  basil 
for  such  exemptions  were  first,  to  avoid 
disrupting  business  relationships  that 
have  existed  over  a  long  period  of  years 
without  adversely  affecting  the  banks  or 
communities  involved;  or  second,  to 
avoid  forced  sales  of  small  locally  owned 
banks  to  purchasers  not  similarly  repre- 
sentative of  community  Interests:  or 
third,  to  allow  retention  of  banks  that 
are  so  small  in  relation  to  the  holding 
company's  total  interests  and  so  small 
in  relation  to  the  banking  market  to  be 
served  as  to  minimize  the  likelihood  that 
the  bank's  powers  to  grant  or  deny  credit 
tuay  be  Influenced  by  a  desire  to  further 
the  holding  company's  other  Interests. 

Examples  of  the  kind  of  oompanlea 
which  the  cjonferees  had  in  mind  in  ac- 
cepting this  provision  are  the  Milton 
Hershey  School  which  owns  controlling 
Interest  In  Hershey  Foods  Corp.,  and  the 
Hershey  National  Bank,  and  the  Good- 
year Tire  ti  Rubber  Co.  owning  the 
Goodyear  Bank.  SlgniflcanUy.  these  two 
one-bank  holding  companies  were  de- 
scribed though  not  named  in  the  House 
managers'  statement  and  by  various 
speakers  on  the  House  floor  as  examples 
of  companies  for  which  this  provision  is 
Intended;  other  companies  may.  of 
course,  also  qualify. 

Mr.  President.  In  coiiclusion  let  me  say 
again  that  this  Is  a  good  bllL  Tbe  many 
hours  of  effort  expended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
milUee  bare  been  well  rewarded.  Tbli 
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conlerenGe  report  certainly  deserves  the 
support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  motlrai  was  agreed  to. 


HOUSmO  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1970— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  dlsaereeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (H.R.  19436)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
urban  growth  policy,  to  encourge  and 
support  the  proper  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  our  States,  metropolitan  areas, 
cities,  counties,  and  towns  with  emphasis 
upon  new  community  and  Inner  city  de- 
velopment, to  extend  and  amend  laws 
relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bellmok  I .  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Dec.  17.  1970.  pp.  43299-42314, 
ConcsEssioiiAL  Record.  I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  housing  bill. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  details,  I 
want  to  say  how  pleased  I  am  with  the 
fine  Job  done  by  the  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

In  resolving  the  differences,  the  con- 
ference committee  worked  together  with 
speed,  and  in  a  spirit  of  good  will  and 
cooperation.  However,  as  Is  usually  the 
case  there  were  compromises  between 
the  two  sides.  On  the  part  of  the  Senate, 
we  remained  adamant  on  several  items, 
and  the  same  thing  was  true  with  the 
House.  All  in  all.  the  conferees  were  sat- 
isfied that  the  final  product  represented 
the  best  Interests  of  all  concerned,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  that  every  member 
of  the  conference  committee  signed  the 
report. 

The  Senate  conferees  were  quite  satis- 
fled  with  the  results  of  the  conference. 

This  Is  an  omnibus  housing  bill  which 
broadly  covers  the  many  housing  and 
urban  development  programs  under  the 
Federal  Government  including  programs 
Involving  mortgage  finance.  The  bill,  as 
finally  approved  by  the  conferees,  has 
nine  titles.  I  would  like  to  give  a  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  dif- 
ferences In  each  of  these  nine  titles  on 
provisions  which  were  In  the  Senate  bill 
but  were  rejected  by  the  conference 
committee. 

TITLE    I UOETGAOr    CEEStT 

This  title  basically  involves  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  Housing  Administration 
programs  already  on  the  books.  In  addi- 
tion to  extending  the  authority  for  con- 
tinuation of  the  programs,  new  funds 
were  authorized  for  many  of  the  pro- 
grams through  fiscal  year  1972.  Most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  Interest  subsidy 
programs  under  section  235  smd  section 


236  of  the  National  Housing  Act.  The 
conferees  agreed  to  increase  the  author- 
ity by  $2S  million  for  each  of  these  pro- 
grams for  fiscal  year  1971,  and  by  t30 
million  for  fiscal  year  1972,  making  a 
total  available  authority  of  $160  million 
for  fiscal  year  1971  and  $200  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  This  level  of  funding  Is  a 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  two 
bills  and  should  help  meet  the  outstand- 
ing demand  for  these  funds  and  keep  us 
on  schedule  toward  meeting  the  nation- 
al housing  goals. 

Other  provisions  in  the  title  tire  to 
amend  and  perfect  existing  FHA  laws  to 
make  them  more  effective  In  carrying 
out  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

Among  the  significant  provisions 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  was  one  In 
the  Senate  bill  earmarking  10  percent 
of  the  subsidy  funds  under  section  235 
for  use  In  connection  with  rehabilitated 
housing  and  one  which  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  to  use  up  to  30  percent  of 
the  section  235  subsidy  funds  for  exist- 
ing housing.  Another  provision  In  the 
Senate  bill  not  In  the  House  bill  would 
authorize  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Secretary  to  compensate  pur- 
chasers of  section  235  subsidized  existing 
housing  in  case  of  serious  structural  de- 
fects. The  provision  was  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  with  an  amendment  giiing  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment authority  to  require  the  seller  of 
the  property  to  agree  to  reimburse  the 
Secretary  for  such  compensation.  The 
conferees,  being  aware  of  certain  In- 
equities In  the  administration  of  the  sec- 
tion 235  program,  urged  the  Secretary  to 
tighten  up  his  supervision,  particularly 
in  connection  with  limiting  eliglbllty  to 
lower  Income  families  who  could  not  af- 
ford to  obtain  decent  homes  without 
benefit  of  the  subsidy. 

A  Senate  provision  which  would  have 
lowered  down-pajrment  requirements  for 
FHA  section  203(b)  unsubsldlzed  hous- 
ing was  not  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee  primarily  because  the  House 
conferees  were  adamant  In  their  stand 
that  the  provision  was  only  a  partial  an- 
swer to  the  whole  downpayment  Issue 
and  that  more  time  would  be  given  next 
year  to  provide  a  more  balanced  and 
considered  response  to  this  Issue. 

TTTLE    n — PUBLIC     BOUSINa.     URBAW    RCKKWAL, 
Ajn>  HOUSINO  USISTANCZ  PKooauu 

This  title  provides  new  contract  au- 
thority for  public  housing,  urban  re- 
newal and  other  housing  assistance  pro- 
grams. It  also  makes  certain  changes  In 
existing  law  to  Improve  the  administra- 
tion of  these  programs. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  increase  the 
public  housing  contract  authority  by 
$150  million  for  fiscal  year  1971  and  by 
$225  million  for  fiscal  year  1972.  making 
available  authority  of  $320  million  for 
fiscal  year  1971  and  $225  million  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  The  conferees  further 
agreed  to  earmark  $75  million  of  the 
1971  authority  for  the  Secretary  to  use 
exclusively  for  operating  and  mainte- 
nance expenses  authorized  by  section  210 
of  the  approved  bill. 

One  provision  in  both  biUs  but  in  dif- 
ferent format  involved  authority  for  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Secre- 
tary to  finance  congregate  housing  or 


dormitory  housing  under  the  public 
housing  program  and  the  FHA  progranu 
The  proposal  was  agreed  to  with  an 
amendment  to  limit  eligibility  to  the 
elderly,  displaced  and  handicapped.  Pur- 
thermore.  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
public  housing,  section  236  or  rent  sup. 
plement  funds  are  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose. 

This  title  also  contains  authority  to 
continue  the  urban  renewal  program 
through  1972.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
$1.6  billion  for  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1972.  This  is  less  than  the  $2  billion  in 
the  Senate  bUl  but.  In  view  of  the  out- 
standing unappropriated  funds  of  over 
$1  billion,  the  House  conferees  were 
adamant  in  Insisting  that  the  additional 
$1.5  billion  was  all  that  the  Administra- 
tion could  efficiently  use  for  next  year. 

TITLB    m — UODCL    CTIlKa    AND    MKTVOPOLITAN 
DXVELOPMENT   PSOfiRAUS 

Under  this  title,  the  conferees  agreed 
to  an  additional  authority  of  $300  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1972  for  the  model 
cities  program.  This  Is  a  reasonable  com- 
promise between  the  $162.5  million  con- 
tained In  the  Senate  bill  and  the  $250 
million  contained  In  the  House  bill. 

TITLE    IV — CONSOLIDATION    Or    OPEN    SPACE 
PaOOEAM 

The  only  significant  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  House  bills  in  this 
title  Involved  the  authority  for  open 
space  land  grants  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  $100  million 
authority  and  the  House  bill  $90  million 
authority.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the 
Senate  provision. 

TITLE    V — ETSEAACH    AND   TECRNOLOCT 

This  title  consolidates  all  research 
and  technology  programs  under  HUD. 
However,  the  Senate  bill  contained  two 
provisions  extending  the  program  to  pro- 
vide for  demonstration  of  a  new  housing 
allowance  program  and  a  new  program 
to  test  methods  of  arresting  housing 
abandonment.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
these  provisions  with  amendments  re- 
ducing the  housing  allowance  demon- 
stration authority  to  $10  million  for  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1972  and  1973.  and  re- 
ducing the  housing  abandonment  pro- 
gram to  a  2-year  program  with  a  total 
appropriation  authority  of  $20  million. 

TITLE   VI — CBIMX   XNSUEANOK 

Both  the  Senate  and  House  bills  con- 
tained provisions  authorizing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Urban  Development 
to  provide  crime  insurance  in  each  State 
where  a  finding  is  made  that  such  Insur- 
ance Is  unavailable  or  available  only  at  a 
prohibitive  cost.  The  Senate  bill  would 
have  implemented  such  a  program  In  a 
State  only  after  the  close  of  one  full  leg- 
islative session  of  the  State  Legislature 
but.  In  no  event,  sooner  than  August  1, 
1971.  The  House  bill  would  have  imple- 
mented the  program  of  Federal  Crime 
Insurance  upon  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  act.  The  conference  committee 
agreed  that  the  Secretary  should  be  re- 
quired to  conduct  a  continuing  review 
of  the  market  availability  of  crime  in- 
surance at  affordable  rates  in  each  of  the 
several  States  Upon  determining  that 
such  insurance  is  not  available  in  any 
State,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide crime  insurance  in  that  State  on 
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or  after  August  1,  1971.  This  gives  State 
legislatures  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
m  the  early  part  of  next  year  to  provide 
an  adequate  crime  Insurance  program  in 
the  respective  States  In  order  to  avoid  the 
Federal  Government  undertaking  such  a 
program. 

TITLE    VII DEBAN     GROWTH    AND     NEW 

COMMtJKITT    DEVELOPMENT 

The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision 
for  a  new  program  of  urban  growth  and 
new  community  development  requiring 
a  biennial  report  on  urban  growth  to  be 
transmitted  by  the  President  to  the  Con- 
gitss  and  establishing  a  greatly  ex- 
panded program  of  guarantees,  loans, 
and  grants  for  new  community  develop- 
ment. No  such  provision  was  contained 
In  the  House  bill.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
the  Senate  provision  with  four  amend- 
ments, as  follows:  First,  authority  for 
the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary,  upon  specific  authorization  by 
the  President  and  using  funds  appro- 
priated by  the  Congress,  to  plan  and  car- 
ry out  new  community  demonstra- 
tion projects  on  federally  owned  lands; 
second,  authority  for  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  States  or  local  public  bodies  to 
provide  public  services  to  residents  of 
new  community  projects  during  their 
initial  period  of  development;  third,  au- 
thority to  guarantee.  In  the  case  of  a 
State  land  development  agency,  obliga- 
tions covering  up  to  100  percent  of  land 
value  and  development  costs;  and 
fourth,  authority  for  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Secretary  to  provide 
grant  assistance  to  developers  to  plan 
new  community  development  programs. 

TITLE   Tin — TAEH    BOITBXHO 

This  title  contains  several  miscellane- 
ous provisions  Improving  the  statutory 
authority  for  carrying  out  an  aggressive 
program  of  Federal  assistance  for  farm 
and  rural  nonfarm  housing.  One  of  the 
provisions  in  the  Senate  bill  under  this 
title  would  have  authorized  Farmers 
Home  Administration  to  provide  financ- 
ing for  the  purchase  of  mobile  homes. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provi- 
sion. Conferees  agreed  to  the  House's  po- 
sition and  rejected  the  Senate  provision. 
The  House  conferees  maintained  that 
adequate  authority  existed  imder  FHA 
tiUe  I  to  help  provide  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  purchase  of  mobile  homes 
in  rural  areas. 

In  connection  with  one  of  the  provi- 
sions in  both  bills  which  increased  the 
loan  limit  for  rental  housing  for  the  eld- 
erly under  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration, the  Senate  version  would  have 
placed  the  limit  at  $1  million,  and  the 
House  version  at  $500,000.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  a  limit  of  $750,000. 

TITLE   IE — IDSCELLANBOnB 

Tlie  Senate  bill  would  have  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment to  Impose  a  civil  penalty  for 
violating  new  statutory  authority  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  lead  based  paint  on 
Interior  of  dwellings.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision.  The  conferees 
rejected  the  provision  on  the  basis  that 
a  bill  covering  the  lead  based  paint  is- 
sue. HJB.  19172,  had  already  passed  the 
House  and  was  on  the  Senate  calendar 
for  prompt  aettaa. 


The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  provision 
authorizing  pubUc  utlUty  holding  com- 
panies to  participate  in  the  provision  of 
low  and  moderate-income  housing.  The 
House  bill  contamed  no  such  provision. 
Conferees  rejected  the  provision  because 
the  House  conferees  were  adamant  that 
such  authority  in  a  conference  report  in- 
volving housing  legislation  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision 
which  would  have  extended  for  two  years 
the  log  export  amendment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1968  which  placed  a 
ceiling  of  350  million  board  feet  on  the 
amount  of  logs  allowed  to  be  exported 
annually  from  the  Federal  forest.  The 
Senate  bill  contained  no  such  provision. 
Conferees  agreed  to  the  House  provision 
with  an  amendment  which  directed  the 
Forest  Service  to  correct  any  inequities 
that  may  exist  because  of  the  lumber  ex- 
port limitation  and  that  the  350  mil- 
lion board  feet  exemption  be  allocated 
insofar  as  practical  in  proportion  to  the 
normal  sales  program  for  those  Federal 
timber  lands  which  have  been  designated 
to  provide  exemption  quota  volumes. 

URBAN    UASS   TVANSPOSTATXON 

The  Senate  bill  contained  provision 
for  Federal  emergency  grants  for  out- 
standing indebtedness  and  operating  de- 
ficits to  meet  urgent  financial  require- 
ments to  present  local  mass  transit  sys- 
tems from  terminated  services  through 
fiscal  years  1971  to  1975.  The  House  bill 
contained  no  such  provision.  The  House 
conferees  remained  adamant  and  the 
Senate  conferees  bad  no  choice  but  to 
agree  to  the  House  position  that  the 
Congress  had  earlier  this  year  directed 
the  Dept.  of  Transportation  to 
study  this  matter  once  this  report  is  re- 
ceived the  Congress  will  procede  to  enact 
appropriate  legislation  to  solve  this  very 
difficult  problem. 

AVAILABILrrT  UNDEB  PENDING  LEGISLATION  OP 
ASSISTANCE  TO  NEW  COMMUNTTT  PROJECTS 
APPROVES  ET  HUD  PURSUANT  TO  TITLE  IV  OP 
THE   HOUSING  AND   URBAN    DEVELOPMENT   ACT 

or  lees 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  tliere  may  be  some  prob- 
lem that  the  benefits  of  the  proposed  new 
community  development  program  will 
not  be  available  to  projects  previously 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  title  IV  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1968. 

The  act  provides  that  a  developer 
whose  project  has  been  approved  under 
title  IV  shall  be  eligible,  "with  respect  to 
obUgatlons  thereafter  issued  by  him.  for 
guarantee  assistance  as  authorized  either 
by  title  IV  or  by  this  part."  The  term 
"guarantee  assistance"  is  not  defined, 
and  the  language  omits  any  reference  to 
the  availability  of  the  new  benefits  to 
public  bodies  for  assistance  in  such  mat- 
ters as  providing  essential  public  serv- 
ices to  the  residents  of  new  community 
developments  approved  by  the  Secretary 
under  title  IV.  If  narrowly  and  strictly 
construed,  the  term  "guarantee  assist- 
ance" could  mean  only  that  any  obliga- 
tion Issued  by  a  title  IV  developer  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  new  law  will  be 
eligible  for  a  guarantee  continuing  the 


Improved  language  with  respect  to  in- 
contestability as  set  forth  in  section 
727(a)   of  HJi.  19436. 

Such  a  narrow  and  strict  construction 
was  not  intended  since  the  three  proj- 
ects, one  of  which  Is  In  my  State,  which 
have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  under 
the  title  rv  program  are  In  their  Infancy 
and  are  greatly  in  need  of  the  loan  and 
grant  assistance  which  will  be  made 
available  by  the  new  law.  The  "guarantee 
assistance"  to  a  developer  Is  insignificant 
in  comparison  to  the  needs  of  the  public 
iMdles  who  are  facing  the  same  problems 
and  difficulties  in  the  recently  approved 
title  IV  projects  as  will  be  faced  In  proj- 
ects approved  under  the  new  law. 

In  order  to  avoid  any  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  congressional  intent  and  to 
make  certain  that  the  developers  and 
pubUc  bodies  identified  with  the  title  IV 
projects  which  have  recently  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  will  be  eligible  for 
the  new  assistance.  I  urge  that  it  be  un- 
derstood that  in  pro\'idlng  for  guarantee 
assistance  to  new  community  develop- 
ment programs  or  projects  which,  as  of 
the  effective  date  of  the  1970  act.  have 
been  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  under  title 
IV  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1968,  it  is  Intended  that  such 
programs  or  projects,  and  the  developers 
and  public  bodies  lilentifled  therewith, 
shall  be  eligible  for  the  assistance  and 
benefits  of  the  1970  act  on  ttie  same  basis 
as  if  guarantees  of  obligations  had  been 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  1970 
act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  response  to  the 
Inquiry  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
whether  new  community  developments 
already  approved  for  Federal  guaranty 
assistance  under  existing  law  would  be 
eligible  for  the  Federal  benefits  under  the 
new  title  vn  of  this  bill  before  us.  I  would 
say  such  communities  would  need  to  ful- 
fill all  the  statutory  requirements  of  new 
law  before  receiving  the  benefits  of  this 
new  law.  I  assume,  of  course,  that  the 
three  projects  already  approved  here 
met  specifications  under  the  old  title  IV 
statute  and  therefore  would  have  little 
dilBculty  in  fulfilling  the  requirements 
of  the  new  law.  However,  until  the  Sec- 
retary approves  the  project  under  the 
new  specifications.  I  am  sure  you  would 
agree  there  is  no  automatic  eligibility  of 
these  particular  projects. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  a  statement  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Uassa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  on  the  subject 
which  he  has  asked  me,  on  his  behalf,  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rzcoan,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoas.  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OP  SENATOR  BEOO&E 
HOUSINO  AND  URBAN  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  IRTO 

Mr.  Beooke.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  todsy  In 
support  of  tjie  Conference  Oommlttee's  ver- 
sion of  the  Bousing  and  trrbsn  Development 
Act  of  1970.  This  piece  of  legislation  repre- 
sents another  milestone  along  tlie  road  to- 
ward producing  a  decent  home  and  a  suit- 
able living  environment  for  every  American 
family. 
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I  commend  the  dLBtLoguUbed  Chairman  of 
our  Committee,  Senator  Spa.rkman.  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  meniber. 
Senator  Bennett,  lor  their  untiring  leader- 
ship In  this  field.  One  cannot  question  the 
corajBiltmeat  or  Congress  to  the  goal  of  a 
deoeat  borne  for  every  American  family.  1 
am  hopeful  that  this  legl&latlon  will  be 
signed  Into  U«  shortly  and  that  it  will  pro- 
vide much  needed  relief  In  the  years  to  come. 
Highlights  of  the  Conference  veialon  In- 
clude: 

Clariacation  of  an  amendment  to  the  1M9 
Act  to  Insure  that  adequate  funds  are  pro- 
vided to  Improve  public  bousing; 

Added  flexibility  for  construction  cost  ceil- 
ings; 
A  national  crime  uuuiance  program; 
An   urban    growth    and    new   community 
program;  and 

An  experimental  bousing  allowanM  pro- 
gram which  may  foretell  the  shape  of  future 
housing  programs. 

While  each  of  these  programs  is  extremely 
Important  and  should  be  addressed  in  depth. 
1  will  confine  my  remarks  to  low-income 
family  bousing  programs  which  are  so  vitally 
needed  throughout  the  country. 

Last  year,  Cbalrm&n  Sparkman  and  I  in- 
troduced tegislaUon  deslgoed  to  alleviate  in- 
tolerable conditions  which  have  lieeQ  allowed 
Co  exist  far  too  long  In  public  bousing.  The 
Sparkman  Amendment  made  it  clear  that 
Federal  assistance  to  local  public  housing 
autliorltles  was  not  limited  to  debt  service 
requirements,  but  could  be  extended  to  cov- 
er operating  needs  as  well.  At  the  same  time, 
I  Introduced  legislation  which  autboriaed 
HUD  to  contract  with  local  authorKlea  to 
make  payments  to  insure  the  low  rent  char- 
acter of  public  bousing  and  to  provide  im- 
proved operating  and  maintenance  services. 
The  1969  Act  placed  a  celling  equal  to  26 
percent  of  tenanu'  income  on  the  rent  which 
is  required  to  be  paid. 

Seventy-five  million  dollars  In  contract 
authority  was  authorized  for  these  purposes; 
however.  Congressional  intent  was  clear  as 
to  HUD'S  ability  to  provide  funding  in  excess 
of  this  amount.  These  two  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion held  the  promise  for  reversing  serious 
trends  in  public  bousing:  however,  the 
Brooke  Amendment  was  later  subjected  to 
narrow  administrative  interpretations  which 
limited  Its  effectiveness.  Specifically,  while 
tenants'  rents  were  limited  to  35  percent  of 
their  income,  additional  funding  was  not  pro- 
vided to  improve  the  quality  of  operating  and 
maintenance  standards. 

I  Introduced  leglalatlon  earlier  this  year 
which  was  designed  to  remove  any  uncer- 
tainty as  to  Congressional  intent.  I  am 
pleaaed  to  note  that  the  Conference  Commit- 
tee baa  accepted  this  provision.  Thus,  suffi- 
cient funds  will  be  available  to  Insure  that 
public  housing  tenants  are  not  forced  to  pay 
a  disproportionate  share  of  their  Incomes  for 
rent;  and  to  insure  that  public  boualng  au- 
thorltlea  will  have  sufficient  funds  to  achieve 
and  maintain  adequate  operating  and  main- 
tenance services  and  reserve  funds. 

Among  the  operating  and  maintenance 
services  which  will  be  funded  are  the  follow- 
ing: tenant  counseling  on  family  budgeca 
and  on  care  and  upkeep  of  property;  guard 
and  other  costs  relating  to  the  physical  se- 
curity of  projec*:  residents:  tenant  access  to 
avuUabte  community  services  relating  to  em- 
ployment, health,  welfare,  education,  and 
personal  counseling:  effective  m:inagement- 
tenant  liaison  on  all  aspects  of  housing  ad- 
ministrailon.  management  and  m^'ln'enance: 
recreational  equipment  and  fadllTies:  nnd 
adequate  and  timely  repairs  crj  structures. 
Including  the  removal  of  any  code  violations. 
The  Conferees  have  earmarked  contract 
authority  In  the  amount  of  S7S  mllUOD  per 
year,  which  when  added  to  the  funds  pro- 
vided under  last  year's  Bousing  Act,  will 
bring  the  level  of  operating  and  maintenance 
subsidies  Co  $150  million  per  year.  Tliue,  ade- 


quate funds  abould  be  available  to  restore 
public  bousing  projects  to  adequate  levels  of 
operating  and  maintenance  services  and  to 
Insure  that  a  sound  physical  and  social  en- 
vlroiunent  la  maintained. 

IC  abould  be  emphasised  that  the  OommlC- 
tee  la  not  giving  a  biaiu  check  to  local  bous- 
ing authorities,  which  will  enable  them  to 
spend  extravagantly  or  Irresponsibly.  These 
groups  must  act  In  a  responsible  manner  and 
must  insure  that  the  additional  funding  Is 
used  to  up-grade  the  quality  of  Uving  in 
public  bousing  and  Co  Improva  legitimate 
services  which  contribute  to  a  sound  living 
environment. 

It  should  be  noted  that  aclbougb  •160 
million  has  bten  specifically  earmarked  for 
the  Bubsidies  dlscuaaed  above,  HUD  la  not 
limited  to  chese  fimda  If  oondlclons  require 
that  additional  funds  be  used. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  that  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  haa  adopted  the  Experimen- 
tal Bousing  Allowance  Program,  which  I  pro- 
posed earliei  tbli.  year.  Thus,  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  will  be  auCbortxed  to  provide  low- 
income  families  with  bousing  allowances  to 
assist  them  In  obtaining  existing  standard 
rental  housing  of  their  choice. 

The  hou.ilng  allowance  will  not  exceed  the 
difference  between  36  percent  of  a  tenant's 
monthly  income  and  the  maximum  fair  mar- 
ket rental  for  standard  boualng  in  the  com- 
munity Invoued  The  benefits  provided  to 
public  housing  tenants  last  year  imder  the 
Brooke  Amendment  will  thereby  be  extended 
to  those  persons  who  qualify  for  public 
housing  but  aie  unable  to  obuln  It  for  a 
myriad  of  reasons. 

While  public  bousing  as  we  know  It  today 
will  change  immeasurably  over  the  next  few 
years  in  response  to  urban  and  rural  require- 
ments and  to  the  infusion  of  funds  under 
the  Sparkman  and  Brooke  Amendments  we 
must  also  begin  thinking  of  alternative  pro- 
grams to  address  the  needs  of  the  poor.  The 
Housing  Allowance  Program  may  represent 
the  pattern  ior  future  housing  programs. 
The  Kaiser  Committee  and  Douglas  Commis- 
sion provided  us  with  valuable  luslgbts  re- 
garding the  Housing  Allowance  Program, 
and  1  am  hopeful  that  this  experiment  wUl 
bear  out  their  opclmiam. 

The  Committee  has  provided  110  mllUon 
In  contract  authority  for  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  1B72  and  1973  This  financing  meoha- 
nism  U  alsc  utiliz:ed  to  fund  public  housing 
units  and  should  expedite  the  financing  of 
this  program  While  these  funds  fall  abort 
of  my  original  proposal,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Housing  Allowance  experiment  can  be 
conducted  utilizing  10,000  families  at  a  cost 
of  approximately  JI.OOO  per  family  each  year 
for  two  years  This  program  is  a  "bare  bones" 
proposal  and  I  am  hopeful  that  Secretary 
Bomney  will  seek  additional  assistance  from 
Congress  if  such  assistance   is  necessary. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  the  Con- 
ference Comnuctee  has  removed  any  bar  on 
tenants  serving  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
local  bousing  authorities;  extended  the 
Section  236  leasing  program  to  new  con- 
struction as  well  as  exlstltig  units.  In  ad- 
dition to  extending  the  term  of  leases;  has 
adopted  the  abandoned  housing  proposal 
which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year;  and  In- 
stituted a  number  of  worthwhile  changes 
designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  living  for 
every  American. 

In  conclusion,  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970,  which  Is  pending 
before  you  today,  constitutes  another  monu- 
mental piece  of  legislation  designed  to  make 
fiu-ther  progress  toward  meeting  the  na- 
tional housing  goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a 
suitable  living  environment  for  every  Amer- 
ican family.  Tour  Committee  of  Banking  and 
Currency  haa  worked  bard  to  produce  a  rea- 
sonable and  responsible  piece  of  legislation, 
and  1  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate  to 
lend  their  support  to  CbalrmaQ  Sparkman 
In  this  matter. 


Mr,  GOODKLL.  Mr,  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr,  President,  would  th« 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  the 
Senator  from  DllnoU  had  aslced  me  i 
moment  ago  to  yield  to  him.  I  yield  now 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly 
support  our  conlerence  report.  But  I 
would  be  negligent  U  I  did  not  evidence 
deep  disappointment  that  the  House  re- 
fused to  act  on  a  provision  covering 
urban  mass  transit  which  was  unan- 
imously adopted  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  currency. 

I  think  it  very  strange  Indeed  that  we 
have  continued  to  extend,  on  a  continu- 
ing resolution,  around  t20  million  ■ 
month  lor  the  SST.  when  we  have  already 
overwhelmingly  decided  that  we  must 
help  falling  mass  transit  systems 
throughout  the  country  with  operating 
experiises  to  keep  them  going  We  had  de- 
cided to  help  these  mass  transit  com- 
panies because  they  have  incurred  huge 
banded  Indebtedness  In  an  effort  to  im- 
prove their  tervlce.  They  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  this  bonded  Indebtedness  and  In- 
terest and  principal,  because  we  have  no 
authorization  to  provide  those  funds.  Yet 
at  the  same  time,  we  seem  to  be  able  to 
And  month  after  month  the  funds  to  sup- 
port the  SST  which  will  serve  such  a  rel- 
atively few  Americans,  as  opposed  to  the 
millions  and  millions  of  people  of  low 
income  who  will  be  adversely  affected  by 
the  unwillingness  of  the  House  to  act 

I  do  know  that  the  House  conferee! 
remained  adamant.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  tried  In  every  way  they 
could  to  prevail.  They  finally  had  no 
choice  but  to  agree  to  the  House  position 
that  the  Department  of  Transportation 
be  required  to  study  the  problem  and  re- 
port to  the  Senate  on  Its  findings  next 
i'ear. 

The  House  conferees  said  that  once  the 
report  is  recieved.  the  Senate  and  the 
House  can  proceed  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation.  But  I  feel  that  In  conditions 
of  emergency,  such  as  we  face  now,  for 
us  to  have  to  go  back  and  study  the  prob- 
lem is  ridiculous.  What  is  there  to  study 
when  bus  transportation  companies  and 
mass  transit  lines  are  falling?  Service  is 
interrupted.  Low-Income  people  are  con- 
tinually affected  by  the  continuing  rising 
rates. 

I  express  my  deep  disappointment  that 
the  House  conferees  did  not  see  fit  to 
meet  this  need. 

I  hope  It  Is  apparent  to  the  people  In 
the  urban  areas  where  the  responsibility 
lies. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  faced  up  to 
its  responsibilities  and  looked  ahead  try- 
ing to  save  transit  lines  that.  If  we  wait 
too  long,  will  not  be  replaceable  at  any 
time  In  the  future. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  im 
sure  the  Senator  from  Illinois  knowi 
that  I  am  In  complete  agreement  with 
him.  I  think  the  Senate  passed  a  good 
bill  on  this  matter.  We  tried  as  hard  as 
we  could.  We  brought  up  all  of  these 
points.  The  cotiferees  representing  the 
House  seemed  to  think  that  probably 
within  the  next  year  some  plan  will  come 
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out  of  the  Department  Itself   for  an 
appropriate  solution  to  this  problem. 

We  bad  what  I  think  is  a  fair  under- 
standing that  this  is  not  the  end  of  It. 

The  Senator  knows.  I  am  sure,  that 
urban  mass  transit  originated  In  the 
senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee. That  is  where  the  first  act  was  writ- 
ten In  1961.  It  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
and,  with  the  approval  of  our  able  col- 
league, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Wn-LiAics),  It  was  passed.  He  has 
taken  a  very  active  part  since  that  time. 

This  year,  both  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
bad  mass  transit  bills.  The  two  Senators 
working  together,  worked  up  what  I 
thought  was  a  very  line  proposal  for 
solving  these  transit  problems  with 
which  the  country  is  confronted.  The 
Senate  agreed  vrith  these  provisions,  but 
I  am  sorry  the  House  conferees  were 
adamantly  opposed. 

I  promise  the  Senator,  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  we  will  continue  to 
support  the  request  for  Federal  solutions 
to  this  problem. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague,  I  particular- 
ly commend  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Williams),  who  has  been  an 
expert  in  this  field.  He  has  been  a  cham- 
pion of  this  cause  through  the  years.  I 
bave  enjoyed  working  with  him. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  support  of  my 
colleague,  the  senior  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
fiom  Utah  (Mr.  Benkxtt),  for  his  lui- 
detstanding  of  the  problem  and  his  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  iMr.  Whuams)  was  on  the 
ctmference.  The  Senator  from  Illinois 
knows  we  have  a  scrapper  there. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  could  not  have  had 
a  better  exponent  on  that  particular 
point. 

Mr.  President,  I  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  of  one  problem  that  the  Illinois 
Housing  Authority  faced  in  their  hous- 
ing. Section  108,  the  new  section,  would 
cover  them  In  their  section  235  activities. 
It  is  my  imderstandlng  this  does  not  cov- 
er them,  that  this  Is  a  substantive  mat- 
ter that  could  not  be  brought  on  the 
floor. 

I  hope  to  present  adequately  the  prob- 
lem that  Illinois  laces  in  this  respect 
with  respect  to  fees  and  charges  that  can 
be  included  In  the  mortgage  Insurance 
premium,  and  I  will  try  to  correct  this 
problem  which  I  know  is  faced  by  other 
housing  authorities  in  subsequent  legis- 
lation that  we  will  be  taking  up  in  our 
committee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  given  considerable  thought  to  that 
matter.  We  know  the  problem.  We  know 
It  is  a  dltBcult  problem  and  a  difficult 
situation.  If  the  Senator  can  work  up 
something.  I  should  be  very  pleased.  The 
Senator  la  right.  It  covers  section  236. 
but  not  235. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  support  the  conference  report  on  the 
1»70  housing  biU.  I  think  It  Is  a  good 
bill  and  a  good  compromise. 
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I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  accepted  many  of  the 
housing  provisions  I  bave  introduced 
this  session  and  In  this  regard.  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  cooperation  and  support 
I  have  received  from  the  distinguished 
chairman,  Mr.  Sparkman,  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  Member,  Mr.  Towes.  I  par- 
ticularly want  to  commend  the  confer- 
ence committee  for  Including  the  first 
breakthrough  legislation  with  reference 
to  the  problem  of  abandoned  bousing  in 
our  urban  communities. 

One  of  the  most  important  issues  I 
have  worked  on  this  session  Is  the  hous- 
ing abandonment  problem. 

The  phenomenom  of  housing  abandon- 
ment 16  fast  t>ecoiniiig  our  most  severe 
lu'ban  bousing  problem.  It  usually  begins 
In  a  transitional  neighborhood  where  the 
costs  of  operating  a  building  begin  to 
exceed  the  rental  Income.  Unable  or  im- 
wllllng  to  sustain  the  losses,  the  property 
owner  simply  walks  away  leaving  the 
building  in  disrepair  and  in  the  hands  of 
addicts,  criminals,  and  teenage  gangs 
who  vandalize  the  building  beyond 
restoration. 

More  importantly,  abandonment  Is  a 
highly  contagious  disease  and  eventually 
it  infects  whole  neighborhoods.  The 
abandonment  of  one  building  unmistak- 
ably points  the  direction  In  which  the 
block  is  going— down,  investments  are 
withdrawn  from  the  neighborhood  and 
family  after  family  is  left  homeless  or 
forced  to  live  in  unsafe,  unsamtary  quar- 
ters. Soon  entire  blocks  empty  and  re- 
main vacant  for  years,  a  symtwl  of  urban 
decay  at  Its  worst. 

In  hearings  held  before  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  In 
July,  it  became  clear  that  abandonment 
Is  a  national  problem  affecting  major 
cities  across  the  Nation.  Over  130,000 
apartments  have  been  abandoned  in  New 
York  City  since  1965.  In  Philadelphia, 
20,000  buildings  have  been  abandoned; 
7,500  in  Houston;  5,000  in  Baltimore: 
1,500  in  Detroit;  1,000  each  in  Boston 
and  Washington,  D.C.;  960  In  Chicago: 
900  in  New  Orleans. 

Under  the  present  system  the  Federal 
Government  is  imable  to  assist  the  situa- 
tion where  houses  are  abandoned  in  a 
block  unless  those  abandoned  houses  are 
in  an  area  covered  by  or  soon  to  be  cov- 
ered by  urban  renewal  plans.  In  an  effort 
to  stimulate  direct  immediate  Federal 
action,  I  introduced  three  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. S,  4180,  the  Emergency  Abandon- 
ment Assistance  Act,  S.  4181,  the  Hous- 
ing Management  Services  Act.  and  S. 
4182  to  provide  for  fellowships  in  the 
field  of  housing  management. 

In  addition,  when  the  Senate  bousing 
bill,  S.  4368.  was  brought  to  the  floor  tn 
September,  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
.setts  (Mr.  Brooks)  and  I  joined,  along 
with  Senator  Javits.  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  to  make  J25 
million  In  grants  available  to  selected 
cities  for  the  purposes  of  demonstrating 
effective  and  prompt  methods  of  fighting 
bousing  abandonment.  This  provision, 
the  abandoned  properties  demonstration 
program,  was  not  included  in  the  House 
blU,  HJl.  18436. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  accept  this  amendment — even 


though  the  program  has  been  reduced 
by  $5  million.  The  program  will  repre- 
sent the  first  congressional  recognition 
of  the  problem  of  housing  abandonment 
and  the  need  for  an  immediate  remedy. 

It  is  a  demonstration  program  to  show 
that,  working  with  the  States  and  the 
ciUes,  we  can  focus  in  on  the  problem 
and  where  a  single  house  is  abandoned 
In  a  block,  immediate  move  to  demol- 
ish it  or  renovate  it  before  the  disease 
spreads  throughout  the  entire  block. 

Although  it  is  a  modest  grant  program. 
It  will  serve  as  a  good  beginiung  for  a 
thorough  understanding  and  a  major  at- 
tack on  housing  abandonment. 

I  am  very  prOLid  that  the  amendment 
I  offered  in  the  committee  is  in  the  bill 
and  has  survived  the  conference.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  for  defend- 
ing It  as  he  did. 

The  compromise  also  Includes  a  modi- 
fied version  of  my  bill.  S.  4182.  This  pro- 
vision authorizes  matching  grants  to 
States  to  finance  the  training  of  em- 
ployees of  public  bodies  and  nonprofit 
organizations  in  housing  management 
with  an  emphasis  on  low-  and  moderate- 
Income  housing.  Matching  grants  would 
also  be  available  for  housing  manage- 
ment research  by  the  States  and  local 
government.  In  hearings  before  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  many 
witnesses  testified  that  poor  and  ineffi- 
cient bousing  management  was  a  cause  of 
housing  abandonment.  This  provision 
will  help  to  provide  personnel  and  pro- 
grams for  good  management  and  good 
maintenance  of  existing  housing. 

Another  provision  included  In  the 
conference  report  is  a  bill  I  introduced 
to  provide  section  235  homeownershlp 
payments  to  State-financed  cooperative 
and  condominium  residents.  Increasing- 
ly, ownership  of  cooperatives  or  con- 
dominiums In  the  urban  areas  has  be- 
come the  ofily  feasible  form  of  home- 
ownership.  Sfc^-rockeling  costs  for  land 
and  the  scarcity  of  that  precious  com- 
modity make  the  price  tag  for  a  single 
family  dwelling  prohibitive.  Low-  and 
moderate-Income  families  can  simply 
not  afford  the  cost.  Instead  these  fami- 
lies are  taking  advantage  of  cooperatives 
and  condominiums  as  "homeownershlp 
city-style."  This  provision  will  add  a 
Federal  subsidy  to  reduce  costs  for  the 
potential  owner  and  thereby  encourage 
cooperative-condominium  ownersiiip. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees agreed  to  accept  a  House  measure 
providing  Federal  housing  assistance  for 
our  single  population,  particularly  the 
nondderly,  and  the  displaced. 

Existing  Federal  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing  programs  do  not  ade- 
()uately  serve  this  single  population.  By 
and  large  the  programs  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  assist  families,  the  elderly  and 
the  handicapped.  As  a  result,  the  needs 
of  this  imptilatlon  group  has  become 
acute,  particularly  in  areas  designated 
for  public  clearance  such  as  urban  re- 
newal areas.  As  renewal  actlvltlea  begin. 
municipal  otBcials.  who  are  responsible 
for  relocating  the  displaced  residents 
cannot  find  suitable  units  in  sufBclent 
number  for  the  single  population. 

In  an  effort  to  help  correct  this  In- 
equity I  introduced  a  bill,  S.  4288.  to  al- 
low Federal  subsidies  in  the  form  of  sec- 
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Uon  236,  rent  supplement  and  public 
bousing  funds  to  be  used  for  tbe  purpose 
of  constructing  congregate  housing  es- 
pecially suited  for  nonelderly  single 
persons. 

Such  bousing  would  be  dormitory-type 
rental  housing  with  maximum  feasible 
use  made  of  common  baths,  cocnmunity 
kitchens,  common  dining  are&s.  and 
other  shared  facilities  such  as  recreation 
rooms,  workshops  or  health  facilities. 
Under' my  bill  only  10  percent  of  the  ap- 
propriations In  each  program  oould  be 
used  for  construction  of  this  housing. 

Competent  and  respcaislve  housing 
management  would  be  essential  to  the 
success  of  a  project  with  such  a  diverse 
and  complex  tenantry.  Therefore,  my  bill 
permitted  the  inclusion  of  management 
fees  into  the  allowable  project  cost. 

While  my  bill  was  adopted  in  com- 
mittee, it  was  later  deleted  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

In  the  other  body.  Congressman  Wil- 
liam MooRHCAD  of  Pennsylvania  tooic  the 
lead  by  introducing  a  similar  bill,  al- 
though not  as  comprehensive  as  S.  4288. 
Mr.  MooRHEAD's  bill  was  approved  by  the 
Banlting  Committee  and  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Since  I  believe 
housing  assistance  for  the  single,  non- 
elderly  population  is  so  critical,  1  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  conferees  ac- 
cepted the  Moorhead  provision.  While 
it  is  not  as  far  reaching  as  my  bill,  it  is 
an  important  beginning — one  that  will 
be  followed  by  a  more  extensive  program 
in  the  years  ahead. 

Another  provision  accepted  by  the 
Senate  conferees  was  a  measure  intro- 
duced by  Congressman  Williak  Frrrs 
Ryan  to  provide  section  236  and  rent 
supplement  assistance  to  all  State  or 
locally  financed  rental  or  cooperative 
housing  without  regard  to  the  date  of 
construction.  Kxistlng  law  prohibits  the 
use  of  such  funds  for  existing  housing. 
This  bill  provides  the  desperately 
needed  financial  assistance  to  the  fam- 
ilies now  living  in  23,000  units  financed 
by  the  New  York  Sute  Mitchell-Lama 
program.  These  units  were  originally  fi- 
nanced with  temporary,  low  Interest 
loans.  The  low  flnancing  charges  pro- 
duced low  rents — about  $30  to  t40  a 
room —  which  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  could  afford. 

Now,  at  a  time  of  soaring  Interest 
rates,  the  mortgages  must  be  renewed — 
at  a  far  greater  cost.  The  greater  costs, 
of  course,  are  translated  into  higher 
rents  for  the  tenants,  some  nearly  double 
the  original  rent. 

Clearly  these  increases  would  be  more 
than  the  Mitchell-Lama  families  could 
afford.  The  influx  of  Federal  subsidy, 
through  Congressman  Ryan's  bill,  will 
reduce  the  mortgage  costs  and  therefore 
the  rentals. 

Bill  Ryan  worked  long  and  hard  for 
this  measure  and  he  has  done  a  great 
service  to  the  people  of  New  York.  Since 
10  other  States  have  similar  programs, 
Uiey  will  also  benefit  from  this  program. 
There  are  two  serious  omissions  in  the 
compromise  bill.  First,  the  House  con- 
ferees refused  to  accept  a  two-part  mass 
transit  assistance  program  aimed  at 
serving  commuter  lines.   One  part  of 


the  program.  Introduced  by  the  able 
senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Willums)  , 
I>rovlded  direct  operating  subsidies  to 
falling  commuter  lines.  The  other  ap- 
proach, offered  by  my  good  friend.  Mr. 
PxacT.  provided  interest  subsidies  for 
the  debt  service  on  capital  equipment 
purchased  by  lines  serving  low-income 
areas  or  threatened  with  failure. 

I  share  the  regrets  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  this  aid  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. It  is  apparent  that  rail  transit, 
both  commuter  and  intercity  service,  is 
In  serious  trouble.  Only  direct  assistance, 
as  provided  in  the  Williams-Percy  ap- 
proaches will  be  able  to  stabilize  this 
emergency  situation.  I  hope  the  Con- 
gress will  recognize  this  need  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  second  omission  was  deletion  of 
the  House-passed  amendment  to  in- 
crease mortgage  limits  for  section  235- 
236,  other  FHA  subsidized  housing  by 
20  percent.  I  Introduced  a  similar  ver- 
sion on  the  Senate  floor  which  was  de- 
feated. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  this  omis- 
sion. Construction  costs — tliat  for  labor, 
materials,  land — increase  at  a  skyrocket. 
Ing  rate.  The  allowable  project  costs  un- 
der our  housing  programs  do  not  in- 
crease at  a  corresponding  rate.  Therefore, 
housing  construction  must  be  halted 
when  actual  construction  costs  exceed  the 
statutory  mortgage  limits.  Many  cities 
across  the  country — high-cost  areas — 
are  now  feeling  the  "cost  pinch."  I  regret 
the  failure  of  my  amendment,  the  House- 
passed  measure. 

I  believe  the  1970  housing  bill  is  an 
excellent  one. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  work  so  close- 
ly on  It.  Once  again,  I  extend  my  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Spaekman  and  Mr.  Town 
for  their  support. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  about  Senator  Ooos- 
BLL's  part  In  the  problem.  We  have  both 
inspected  enormous  areas  in  New  York — 
the  South  Bronx.  Harlem,  a  disaster-hit 
area  called  Brownsville  in  Brooklyn,  and 
another  part  of  the  city.  Bedford-Stuy- 
vesant,  and  have  seen  the  problems  exist- 
ing. 

We  have  seen  the  horrible  price  paid 
imder  almost  inhumane  circumstances 
because  of  these  abandoned  buildings 
which  become,  as  the  Senator  so  elo- 
qTiently  pointed  out,  the  real  dens  of 
Inequity  of  the  city  for  narcotic  addicts 
and  pushers,  and  they  become  flre  haz- 
ards, and  hazardous  to  children  and  un- 
sightly messes. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  Joined  with  him  but 
he  carried  the  ball  and  he  worked  very 
hard  to  get  the  matter  through. 

I  tried  hard  to  take  this  message  of 
his  effectiveness  to  the  people  of  our 
State.  I  am  sure  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  Is  happy  to  see  this  matter 
consummated.  Knowing  him,  It  is  a 
greater  satisfaction  to  him  to  have  got- 


ten this  matter  through  than  his  politi- 
cal campaign.  That  Is  the  greatest  tribute 
one  can  pay  to  a  colleague. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr 
PrscY)  and  the  Junior  Senator  from 
New  York  in  expressing  my  regret  about 
mass  transit,  but  there  are  other  criti- 
cal important  parts  of  the  bill. 

I  like  very  much  the  crime  Insujance 
part  of  the  bill.  That  is  an  enoimoui 
problem  In  the  ghettos.  I  like  that  part 
which  will  let  small  builders  (lualify  for 
bonds  for  guarantees.  The  guarantee  for 
mortgages  is  a  very  fine  privilege. 

New  York  is  very  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  and  my 
colleague  from  New  York  for  the  assist- 
ance with  regard  to  section  236  mort- 
gages and  supplement  programs,  mak- 
ing them  available  In  what  we  (»11  the 
Mitchell-Lama  housing  in  New  York. 

As  always  I  have  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I 
have  served  on  his  committee  and  I  know 
of  his  work  firsthand.  I  wish  to  express 
the  gratitude  of  the  18.6  million  people 
of  my  State  to  him  for  the  fine  work  he 
has  done  in  this  matter.  While  it  is  not 
the  optimum.  It  is  wonderful  progress 
along  the  way. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York.  I  was  pleased  to  hear  him  make 
remarks  with  regard  to  his  Junior  collea- 
gue. The  senior  Senator  knows,  of  course, 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  has 
lieen  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  since  he  has  been  Ui 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  one  of  our  most 
able  and  faithful  workers  on  that  com- 
mittee. During  the  time  he  has  tieen  there 
he  has  made  many  good  proposals,  many 
of  which  we  have  written  into  law:  not 
all  of  them  but  most  of  them  we  lure 
written  Into  law.  I  appreciate  what  tlie 
Senator  said  about  him.  I  found  him  a 
very  good  Senator  to  work  with  and  to 
be  associated  with.  I  enjoyed  his  service 
on  the  cnmmittee  and  I  am  grateful  for 
it. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
tor  his  comments.  I  enjoyed  working  un- 
der his  fair  and  enlightened  leadership. 
It  means  a  great  deal  to  me  to  have 
those  comments  made  by  a  man  for 
whom  I  have  such  great  respect. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
conclusion  I  express  my  thanks  to  all 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  for  the  won- 
derful work  they  did  on  this  legislation. 
This  is  not  easy  legislation.  It  is  complex. 
It  was  difficult  and  it  was  difficult  be- 
cause we  saw  so  many  things  that  needed 
to  be  done  and  we  could  not  do  all  of 
them  at  one  Ume. 

I  especially  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Carl 
Coan,  staff  director  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  and  John 
Evans,  the  minority  counsel,  and  other 
staff  members  who  worked  so  well  on  the 
legblatlon. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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SOCIAL  SECORITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJi.  17550)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
ride  increases  in  benefits,  to  Improve 
computation  methods,  and  to  raise  the 
earnings  base  under  the  old-age.  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system, 
to  m^e  improvements  in  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  upon  improve- 
ments in  the  operating  effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  not  making  any  points 
of  order  tonight  or  discussing  it,  but  I 
will  mention  this  point:  I  merely  in- 
vite attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Scott 
amendment  which  was  offered  to  HJl. 
17550  eorlier.  the  omendment  reported 
by  the  clerk,  was  different  from  the 
amendment  appearing  in  the  Journal.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania may  want  to  make  a  point  of 
order  himself  on  this  and  may  ask  for  the 
amendment  to  be  withdrawn.  It  appears 
that  he  sent  it  to  the  desk  and  the 
clerk  reported  the  wrong  amendment. 

I  detected  this  earlier  and  had  a  pho- 
tostat copy  made  of  the  amendment  as 
it  was  reported  and  that  is  what  is  of- 
flclally  before  the  Senate. 

I  have  a  photostated  copy  of  both 
(»pies.  I  have  een  a  copy  of  the  amend- 
ment as  now  before  the  Senate. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion  in 
the  Senate  in  the  past  few  days  but  this 
is  evidence  that  the  confusion  has 
spread. 

I  merely  call  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  nov/  to  say  that  at  an  appro- 
priate time  I  shall  point  out  the  effects 
of  tbe  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
Soctt  amendment,  at  first  glance  It  ap- 
peared that  the  Scott  amendment  had 
lifted  the  committee  amendment  pages 
7  and  8  out  of  the  bill  and  transposed  it 
for  parliamentary  reasons  in  order  to  get 
an  earlier  vote  on  the  family  assistance 
plan.  I  can  understand  that. 

I  noticed  the  amendment  at  the  desk, 
and  I  wondered  if  It  was  exactly  right.  I 
asked  Mr.  Brownrlgg  to  get  it  from  the 
clerk  and  to  photostat  the  amendment 
as  reported  so  that  I  would  have  a  copy, 
and  I  have  a  photostat  of  the  amendment 
as  it  was  read  and  presented  at  the  desk. 

The  amendment  that  was  transferred 
to  the  journal  clerk  was  a  different 
amendment,  but  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  the  one  that  would  be 
reported  by  the  clerk  that  is  officially 
before  the  Senate. 

I  have  checked  this  with  the  staff,  and 
the  mathematical  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment before  the  Senate,  and  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  others 
will  want  to  know  this,  is  that  it  does  one 
of  two  things.  It  either  raises  everyb(xly 
to  a  t221  minimum  and  repeals  90  per- 
cent of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It  reads 
that  no  benefits  would  be  paid  to  any- 
body with  wages  of  more  than  $488 
monthly,  and  since  virtually  no  one  on 
the  rolls  would  have  wages  that  high  the 
staff  estimates  that  the  effect  would  be 
that  90  percent  of  the  people  on  social 


security  would  have  their  benefits  re- 
duced to  zero  under  the  Scott  amend- 
ment as  it  is  proposed  by  the  Ribicoff- 
Bennett  amendment. 

That  is  the  situation  we  have,  and  that 
Is  the  amendment  we  have  pending.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  review  this  matter.  He  can 
decide  tomorrow  how  far  he  wants  to 
pursue  his  amendment.  I  know  that  was 
not  the  Intent,  but  that  Is  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk,  and  it  is  not  subject 
to  modification  or  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  tliat  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  the  Senator  to  yield  because  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  was  not 
here  when  this  discussion  began. 

It  becomes  apparent  that  at  the  desk 
either  the  bill  clerk,  or  the  reporter,  or 
someone  who  transcribed  caased  a  little 
confu-slon,  because  what  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  showed  me  on  one 
set  of  photostats  has  two  page  8's. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  In  the  other  photo- 
stat, the  journal  clerk  has  only  page  7, 
so  It  becomes  apparent  a  page  7  and  a 
page  8  were  at  the  front  desk.  Who 
caused  the  coiifuslon  I  do  not  know.  But 
there  was  confusion  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
two  sets  of  photostats,  one  with  two 
page  8's  and  one  with  page  7.  Someone 
assumed  they  were  the  same  and  left 
one  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Appar- 
ently they  were  stapled  together.  The 
reading  clerk  could  have  made  a  mis- 
take and  so  could  anyone  else.  But  in  all 
fairness  to  the  clerk,  two  pages  num- 
l)ered  8  were  stapled  together  as  the 
reading  clerk  read  them.  I  do  not  want 
to  put  the  reading  clerk  in  the  position 
of  having  made  the  mistake  because  all 
he  could  do  was  report  the  amendment 
that  went  to  the  desk,  and  I  have  a  copy 
here. 

It  even  has  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  on  It  first:  that  is 
crossed  out.  and  it  shows  that  Senator 
ScoTT  offered  it.  At  the  end  of  page  6  it 
states  "Insert  the  following. "  and  then 
there  are  some  words  strlclcen  out.  then 
two  pages  8. 

The  effect  of  the  amendment  U  adopt- 
ed is  to  repeal  the  Social  Security  Act 
so  far  as  page  7  is  concerned.  We  shall 
have  plenty  of  time  in  the  next  couple 
of  days  to  straighten  this  matter  out. 
The  proposal  is  intended  to  include  a 
family  assistance  plan  now  before  us. 
We  may  need  the  family  assistance  plan 
and  a  greater  welfare  plan  because  if 
the  whole  package  is  adopted  it  would 
strike  out  90  percent  of  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  and  place  all  those  pe<H>le  on 
welfare. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  point  out  at  this  time  that  I  cast  no  as- 
persions on  the  reading  clerk  or  the 
Journal  clerk,  but  it  becomes  apparent 
that  somebody  in  transmitting  this 
amendment,  some  part  of  the  inner 
workings  of  the  Senate,  made  an  error 
somewhere.  If  an  error  was  not  made  I 
fail  to  understand  how  the  Journal  clerk 


con  have  page  7  and  the  reading  clerk 
two  copies  of  page  8.  So  someone  caused 
confusion,  because  If  the  distinguished 
Senator  had  put  in  two  page  8s.  how 
could  the  Journal  clerk  get  a  page  7? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No  one 
knows  exactly  how  it  happened,  but  one 
could  easily  see  how  it  could  happen. 
One  set  was  stapled  together,  and  rather 
than  putting  in  that  set  one  page  7  and 
one  page  8.  they  put  two  page  7's  in  one 
bill,  and  the  rea<Ung  clerk  got  the  two 
page  8's  and  the  Journal  clerk  got  the 
two  page  7'6.  The  page  8's  are  officially 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  record  stand 
without  saying  I  submitted  the  amend- 
ment, and  no  matter  what  the  amend- 
ment shows,  if  there  were  flaws  and  er- 
rors in  it,  they  were  probably  there  when 
I  submitted  it,  so  I  do  not  want  to  blame 
anyone  else. 

That  may  have  been  the  case,  but 
overriding  that  is  the  fact  that  nobody 
really  knows  what  the  case  was.  and 
overriding  that  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
very  important  substantive  changes  of- 
fered by  the  amendment.  As  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  says,  it  certainly  Is  not 
the  amendment  that  came  out  of  tbe 
committee,  and,  therefore.  It  ought  to 
have  its  right  to  be  heard  and  debated 
and  voted  upon.  We  can  discuss  the 
point  of  order  later,  but  it  certainly 
seems  to  me  that  when  one  looks  at  page 
6.  and  then  looks  at  the  bottom  and  sees 
nothing  but  a  blank  space,  and  then  the 
amendment  I  offered  contains  some  im- 
portant and  substantive  changes  be- 
tween 6  and  7,  if  there  is  a  chort  or  table 
left  out,  normally,  if  this  were  not  near 
the  end  of  the  session.  I  am  quite  sure  all 
Senators  would  agree  that  we  could  cor- 
rect this  kind  of  unfortunate  error  and 
get  on  to  the  merits  of  the  substance. 

But  we  are  in  a  situation  where  we  are 
not  talking  merit,  we  are  not  talking 
substance:  we  are  talking  page  7  and 
page  8.  and  I  think  we  will  have  to  have 
a  point  or  order.  The  Issue  Is  whether 
this  is  a  substantive  change  In  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  examined  the  amend- 
ment flrst  with  the  thought  that  pos- 
sibly a  point  of  order  would  lie.  I  now 
say  that  a  point  of  order  would  not  be 
sustoined.  I  agree  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarian. This  is  a  change.  'When  80  or  90 
percent  of  the  social  security  law  is  re- 
pealed that  Is  different  from  what  the 
committee  did.  and  I  will  debate  anyone 
who  tries  to  raise  a  point  of  order.  The 
Scott  amendment  is  deflnltely  in  order. 
It  Is  the  biggest  change  in  social  security 
laws  that  has  ever  been  proposed  in  this 
Congress.  My  first  impression  was  that 
if  this  were  the  committee  amendment — 
and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania intends  to  take  pages  7  and  8 — I 
was  going  to  consider  a  point  of  order, 
but  when  I  saw  two  i»ge  8's  only  were 
offered.  I  had  them  photostated:  I  knew 
that  all  I  needed  was  to  have  the  yeas 
and  nays  ordered  on  this  amendment, 
and  we  would  discuss  it  In  a  clear  atmos- 
phere later.  1  am  confldent  that  neither 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  nor  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  want 
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to  pursue  an  amendment  wblcb.  U  en- 
acted, would  repeal  80  or  90  percent  of 
the  Social  Security  Act.  It  Is  not  subject 
to  a  point  of  order.  I  want  to  make  that 
clear. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  must  say  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  could  have  told  me  what 
he  had  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  request 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.  I  knew  the  Sena- 
tor liad  something,  because  he  always 
has  something,  but  we  did  not  know 
what  It  was.  Now  that  we  know  what  it 
is.  perhaps  we  will  appreciate  it  at  a 
later  date.  But  the  Senator  is  In  error  if 
he  thinks  I  am  going  to  withdraw  this 
amendment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  is  not  going  to  with- 
draw it.  We  are  in  agreement  on  that.  I 
am  going  to  be  frank  and  say  that  I 
wanted  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  to 
prevent  the  amendment  from  being 
withdrawn.  I  do  not  approve  of  amend- 
ments being  offered  in  the  Senate  where 
only  the  manager  of  the  amendment  can 
change  it.  I  doubt  that  the  White  House 
or  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
want  a  proposal  acted  on  which  would 
repeal  80  percent  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  I  hope  that  tomorrow  we  can  reach 
agreement.  I  am  sure  no  point  of  order 
could  prevail.  I  will  defend  the  ParUa- 
mentarian  on  that.  When  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  proposed  to  repeal 
90  percent  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
it  is  a  change,  and  I  put  that  In  capiul 
letters. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  wUle  there  may  be 
some  error,  no  change  was  intended,  and 
no  change  affecUng  any  social  security 
beneflciary  will  ever  become  law.  This  is 
a  mighty  big  bill,  with  a  lot  of  pages, 
and  there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity 
as  we  go  along  perfecting  various  amend- 
ments and  putting  in  amendments  to 
make  sure  that  in  some  subsequent 
amendment  and  in  some  subsequent  pro- 
cedure the  complete  charts  are  put  in.  so 
the  Senate  will  arrive  at  a  point  where 
it  can  vote  on  a  10-percent  social  security 
increase  and  a  SIOO  minlmimi.  I  am  sure 
that  between  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
myself,  and  other  Senators,  there  will 
not  be  difficulty  achieving  any  result  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  sure 
of  that.  l>ecaus«  I  cannot  conceive  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wanting 
to  repeal  90  percent  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  I  cannot  conceive  of  that,  and 
that  was  what  struck  me  when  I  saw  the 
amendment  at  the  desk.  That  li  tbe 
reason  why  I  wanted  to  get  tbls  out- 
lined on  the  RxcoRD  tonight;  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  as  to  the  situation 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  question  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  on 
the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut In  their  desire  to  achieve  what  the 
committee  has  so  well  and  carefully 
wrought:  namely,  an  Increase  In  certain 
social  security  benefits.  I  am  not  aware 
how  the  Senator  from  Delaware  voted 
on  those  increases,  but  I  will  say  now, 
and  as  often  as  I  have  the  opportunity. 
I  will  vote  for  them.  I  am  for  tbe  social 
security  benefits.  I  am  for  these  charts. 


If  the  Senator  from  Delaware  had  ad- 
vised us  that  we  were  oSerloc  a  chart 
which  would  repeal  part  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  we  could  have  corrected  the 
matter  on  the  floor  ii  less  than  30  sec- 
onds, and  we  will  always  be  willing  to 
correct  the  matter  on  the  floor  in  less 
than  30  seconds  if  the  Senator  will  per- 
mit us. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  had  sought 
my  advice  I  would  have  been  delighted 
to  have  given  it  to  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  assure  the  Senator  I 
will.  I  always  do. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was 
not  asked  my  advice  when  the  proposal 
was  presented,  so  I  took  it  at  face  value 
that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing.  I 
have  such  respect  for  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  It  never  dawned  on 
me  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  was 
doing. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
no  Senator  knows  what  he  is  doing  when 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  gets  through 
with  him,  because  he  has  expertise  which 
Is  so  superior  to  the  rest  of  us.  I  agree 
with  that.  That  is  why  we  are  going  to 
miss  him.  But  the  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania  knew  what  he  was  doing,  all 
right.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  not  aware  to  this  minute  whether  or 
not  a  chart  had  been  changed  or  had 
not  been  changed.  The  Senator  only 
knows  the  chart  had  been  changed  when 
it  was  in  his  hands,  and  another  copy 
went  to  the  desk,  and  that  is  where  the 
mystery  lies. 

The  Senator  from  Permsylvanla  takes 
that  responsibility  in  having  concurred 
in  sending  up  the  second  chart.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania's  Intention 
is  good.  His  purpose  is  good.  His  d';- 
sire  to  achieve  a  social  security  bene- 
fit increase  is  good.  He  will  gladly 
consult  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
see  how,  in  the  exercise  of  his  Infinite 
wisdom  and  mercy,  we  will  achieve  the 
desired  re.<;ult. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When- 
ever the  Senator  seeks  my  advice  I 
assure  him  that  he  will  get  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wlU  be  glad  to  accept 
the  advice  up  to  the  cliff,  and  there  I 
wlU  take  a  good  look  over  it  to  see  where 
we  are  going. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  assure 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  he  will 
be  well  advised  to  be  guided  by  any  ad- 
vice I  give  him. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  McTCALr)  laid  before  the  Sen- 


ate the  foUowln«  letters,  which  were  le. 

f erred  as  Indicated: 

Rzpon  OF  DiFABTimiT  or  Ddthsi  Fiocxai. 

MIKT    PeOM    Sm*U,    «H1)    OTHn   BtTsnm. 

Pimiu 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secreury  ol 
Defenae  (lostallatloiu  and  Loglstlca),  tnni. 
mlttlng,  pursuant  to  Uw,  a  report  on  De- 
partment at  DefeoM  Procurement  from 
Small  and  other  Builneae  Plrme  tor  Jnli. 
September  I»70  (with  an  •ccompanylng  ri. 
port):  to  the  Committee  on  Banklna  um 
Currency. 

Tin»D    PunuNcz    un   Sotth    PmmMxxa 

CLASSCnCATIONS  FOS  COTAXM  AUIMg 

A  letter  from  the  (^mmlssloner.  Immlgrs- 
tlon  snd  Naturalisation  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  tranimlttlng.  pursuant  to  lav 
coplei  of  orders  entered  granting  temporarr 
admlMlon  Into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens  (with  accompanying  papers ):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr  Metcald  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate a  resolution  adopted  by  the  East- 
em  Navajo  Council  of  the  Navajo  Tribe 
of  Indians,  Crownpoint,  N.  Mex.,  praying 
for  the  necessary  appropriation  to  con- 
struct a  new  hospital  at  Crowniwint. 
N.  Mex.,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Metcald  annoimced  that  on 
today,  December  17,  1970,  he  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, which  had  previously  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

S.  17BS.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irene  aad- 
owska  Sullivan; 

8.  2162.  An  act  to  provide  for  special  pack- 
aging to  protect  children  from  senous  per- 
sonal Injury  or  serious  Illness  resulting  from 
handling,  using,  or  Ingesting  household  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes: 

S.  2336.  An  act  relating  to  the  parishes  and 
congregation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  3818  An  Act  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

SJ.  Bes.  74.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  tbe  first  full  calendar 
week  m  Ma;,  1871,  as  "National  Employ  the 
Older  Worker  Week ": 

8.J.  Ree.  172.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating the  first  full  calendar  week  In  May 
1971  as  "Clean  Waters  For  America  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  reeolutlon  to  authorise 
the  President  to  designate  tbe  third  Sunday 
In  June,  1971,  as  "Patber's  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  Prealdent  to  proclaim  the  period  from 
May  9.  1971,  Mother's  Day,  through  June  20. 
1971,  Father's  Day,  as  the  "National  MulUple 
Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal 
Weeks";  and 

S-1.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  revised 
edition  of  the  Constitution  of  the  I7nlted 
Stales  of  America — Analysis  and  Interpreta- 
tion of  decennial  revised  editions  thereof,  and 
of  biennial  cumulative  supplements  to  such 
revised    editions. 


December  18,  1970 
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RE3»ORTS  OP  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BANDOtPH,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  without  amendment: 

HR  066.  An  «ct  to  rcD&me  a  lock  of  tbe 
Crosf-Florlda  Barge  Canal  the  Henry  Hol- 
jand  Buckman  lock   (Bept.  No.  91-1497); 

BJl.  3107-  An  act  to  officially  designate  the 
Totten  TraU  Pumping  Station  (Kept.  No.  91- 
1498): 

HJR.  7334.  An  act  to  designate  tbe  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  tbe 
Llbby  Dam,  Mont.,  as  Lake  Koocanusa 
(Rept.No.fil-1499); 

HJl.  8933.  An  act  to  provide  that  tbe  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  "Jackaon  lock  axid 
dam"  on  the  Tomblge*  River,  Ala.,  shall  here- 
after be  known  as  tbe  OoffeevlUe  look  and 
dam  (Kept.  No.  91-1500) : 

HJt  13564.  An  act  to  rename  a  pool  of  the 
Crou  Florida  Barge  Canal  "Lake  Ocklawaha" 
(Rept.No.91-1601); 

HJl.  13862.  Aa  act  to  authorize  the  naming 
ogt  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by  the  Little 
Ooose  lock  and  dam.  Snake  River,  Wash.,  In 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Enoch  A.  Bryan  (Rept, 
Ho. 91-1503); 

Hit.  14683.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  John 
B.  Overton  lock  and  dam  the  lock  and  dam 
authorized  to  be  constructed  on  tbe  Bed 
River  near  Alexandria,  La.  (Rept.  No.  91- 
1503): 

HJa.  18858.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  West  Branch  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Ma- 
honing River.  Ohio,  to  the  Michael  J.  Klr- 
wan  Dsm  and  Reservoir  (Rept.  No.  91-1504); 
and 

a.R.  19655.  An  act  to  designate  tbe  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  tbe  But- 
ler Valley  Dam..  Calif.,  as  Blue  Lake  (Rept. 
Ko.  91-1505). 

By  Mr.  BTBD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
BaHDOLPM),  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  without  amendment: 

BJl.  17750.  An  act  to  gr^nt  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  tbe  city  of  Boston  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  causeway  and  flxed* 
■pan  bridge  in  Port  Point  Chjinnel,  Boston, 
Mass.  (Rept.  No.  91-1507) . 

By  Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  (for  Mr. 
Spono),  from  tbe  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, without  amendment: 

S.  4481.  A  blU  granting  and  ceding  to  the 
city  of  Alexandria,  in  the  State  of  Virginia, 
certain  waterfront  land  along  the  Virginia 
Shoreline  of  tbe  Potomac  River,  and  for  other 
purposes   (Rept.  No.  91-1506). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,   with   amendments: 

H.R.  14645.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of 
tbe  United  States  Code  to  prohibit  certain 
uses  of  likenesses  of  the  great  seal  of  tbe 
United  States,  and  of  the  seals  of  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  (Rept.  No.  91- 
IS08). 


REPORT  ENTITLED  "TFX  CON- 
TRACT INVESTIGATION*'— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE  <S.  REPT. 
NO.  91-1496) 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Government  OperBtlons,  submitted  a 
report  entitled  "TFX  Contract  Investl- 
Wtion."  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  any  members  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  who  might  desire 
to  file  individual  views  on  the  report  just 
submitted  on  the  TFX  may  have  the 
privilege  of  doing  so. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spohc).  Without  objection,  It  Is  bo 
ordered. 


20TH  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE  AC- 
TIVmES  OF  THE  JOINT  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  DEFENSE  PRODU(7nON— 
REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE— SUP- 
PLEMENTAL VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
91-I&09> 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Produc- 
tion. I  submit  a  report  entitled  "20th  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Activities  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Defense  Production."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  r^wrt 
be  printed,  together  with  the  supplemen- 
tal views  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Proxmirc).  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  report  will  be  received; 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will  be 
printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 


S.  4695— ORIGINAL  BILL  REPORTED 
ENTITLED  "THE  EMERGENCY 
RAIL  SERVICES  ACTT  OP  1970"— IN- 
DIVIDUAL AND  MINORTry  VIEWS 
(S.  REPT.  NO.  91-1510) 

Mr.  BYRD  ot  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  behalf  of  the  able  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnusoh),  I 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
an  original  bill,  and  ask  that  tbe  report 
be  printed,  together  with  Individual  and 
minority  views.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkllmon).  The  report  will  be  received 
and  the  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar: and.  without  objection,  the  re* 
port  will  be  printed,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  foUowing  favorable  reports  of 
nominettons  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  tbe  Committee 
on  tbe  Judiciary: 

James  H.  Oorbey,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania; 

Ralph  B,  Guy,  Jr..  of  Michigan,  to  be  U.8. 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Michigan; 

Frederick  M.  Coleman,  of  Ohio,  to  be  UJS. 
attorney  for  tbe  northern  district  of  Ohio; 
and 

Clarence  A.  Butler,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
UjS.  marshal  for  tbe  district  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  report 
favorably  31  flag  and  general  officer 
nominations  in  the  Army.  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps.  I  ask  that  these  names 
be  placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stxvehsoh).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as 
follows : 

vice  Adm.  Paul  Masterton,  TTJS.  Navy,  and 
Vice  Adm.  Luther  C.  Relius.  U.fl.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  tbe  grade  of  vice  admiral, 
when  retired; 

Vloe  Adm.  WUUam  I.  Uartm,  U.8.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vloe  admiral, 
when  retired; 

Beer  Adm.  Jamee  L.  Holloway  TH,  VS. 
Navy,  for  commands  and  other  duties  deter- 


mined by  the  President,  for  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  vloe  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Adm.  John  J.  Hyland.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  tbe  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired; 

John  R.  Cbaisson,  and  sundry  other  offlcers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Marine  Corps; 

Arthur  B.  Hanson,  for  appointment  to  tbe 
grade  of  major  general  in  the  Marine  Corps 
Reserve; 

WUUam  C.  Chip,  and  sundry  other  oAcers, 
for  promotion  In  the  Marine  Corps; 

Richard  Mulberry.  Jr.,  for  appointment  to 
tbe  grade  of  brigadier  general  in  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve; 

Lt.  Gen.  Harry  Herndon  Crttz,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army), 
to  be  placed  on  the  retired  list,  in  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  genera! . 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  947  promotions 
in  the  Air  Force  in  grade  of  colonel  and 
below;  2.044  appointments  and  promo- 
tions in  the  Navy  in  grade  of  captain  and 
below:  854  appointments  and  promotions 
In  the  Army  in  grade  of  colonel  and  be- 
low: and  546  appointments  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  grade  of  captain  and  be- 
low. Since  these  names  have  already  been 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
ask  unanmious  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  nominations,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk,  are  as  follows: 

1st  Lt.  Jack  T.  Kline,  U.S.  Marine  Corps, 
for  appointment  to  tbe  grade  of  captain; 

Phillip  L.  Abold,  and  6undry  other  officers, 
for  promotion  m  the  Regiilar  Air  Force. 

Franklin  S.  AcblUe,  and  sundry  other  Naval 
Reserve  Officers  Ttatnlng  Corps  candidates, 
to  be  permanent  ensigns  in  the  Na\'y; 

Perry  Ahthe,  and  sundry  other  offlcers. 
for  promotion  in  the  U.3.  Navy; 

WUUam  H.  Mason,  and  simdiy  other  of- 
flcers, for  promotion  In  the  Regular  Amy 
of  tbe  Umted  SUtes; 

Wayne  D.  McConneU.  tor  reappointment  In 
the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States,  from  temporary  disability  re- 
tired Hat: 

Helena  M.  Vernon,  for  reappointment  In 
tbe  active  Ust  of  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States:  from  temporary  disability  re- 
tired list: 

Thomas  R.  Oetrom.  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  the  Regular  Army; 

Ronald  L.  Baggett,  and  sundry  other  per- 
sons, for  appointment  In  tbe  Regular  Army 
of  tbe  United  States: 

Donald  R.  Ayers.  and  stmdry  other  dis- 
tinguished military  students,  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States;  and 

Loula  Aoosta.  and  sundry  other  offlcers,  for 
promotion  in  the  Marine  Corps. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED  OR  REPORTED 

Bills  were  introduced  or  reported,  read 
the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, the  second  time,  and  referred  or 
placed  on  the  calendar,  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  McCLXLLAN: 

8.4593.  A  bill  to  amend  ttUe  17  ot  tbe 
XJOited  Statee  Oode  to  provide  for  tbe  cre- 
ation of  a  limited  copyright  In  sound  r»- 
oordlnga  for  tbe  purpose  of  protecting  against 
xmauthorlBed  dupUeatlon  and  piracy  at 
•ouBd  r«oordlngs.  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
ttie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(Tba  remarks  of  Mr.  McCLCtujr  when  he 
introduced  taie  bill  appear  below  under  the 
appropriate  heading. ) 
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ByMr.  McCABTBT: 
B.  4693.  A  bill  to  Implement  certain  proTl- 
6lon«  In  the  act  ot  September  7,  1067  (71 
Stat.  eiB) .  as  amended,  relating  to  the  oon- 
Btructlon.  maintenance,  and  operation  at  a 
stadium  in  the  District  ot  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

B;   Mr.   FEIX    (tor   himself  and  Ur. 

MONIMU,K)  : 

8.  4594.  A  bill  to  provide  minimum  health 
beoeflta  to  employees  and  their  Immediate 
families  and  to  provide  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  health  benefits,  for  medical  educa- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Labor   and   Public  Welfare. 

<Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Psu.  when  he  Intro- 
duced the  bin  appear  below  under  the  ap- 
propriate beading.) 

By  Mr.  BYSD  ot  West  TlrgliUa  (for  Mr. 
MACrrusoK)  : 

S.  4595.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  certain  railroads  In  order  to  preserve 
essential  rail  services,  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

(The  remarlca  of  Mr.  Btko  of  West  Vir- 
ginia when  he  reported  the  bill  appear  earlier 
In  the  Rxcoao  under  the  heading  "Reports 
of  Committee."' 


S.  4592— INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL 
TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  CREATION 
OP  A  LIMITED  COPYRIGHT  IN 
SOUND  RECORDINGS 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Patents.  Trademarks,  and  Copyrights,  I 
introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  amend  tiUe  17  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  a  limited  copjrrlght  In  sound  record- 
ings for  the  purpose  of  protecting  against 
unauthorized  duplication  and  piracy  of 
sound  recordings,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Information  supplied  to  the  Copyrights 
Subcommittee  indicates  a  rapid  increase 
In  the  unauthorized  duplication  and  pi- 
racy of  sound  recordings.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  as  many  as  18.000  Illegal 
tapes  are  being  produced  each  day  de- 
priving the  record  industry.  Its  distribu- 
tors, and  performing  artists  of  an  esti- 
mated SI 00  million  annually  In  tape 
sales.  Recording  artists  and  members  of 
the  musicians  union  are  major  victims  of 
the  record  piracy  racket  because  arUsts 
under  contract  loose  royalties  from  the 
legitimate  sale  of  albums  and  tapes,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  sales  price  of  each 
record  that  would  normally  go  to  the 
music  performance  trust  funds  and  the 
musicians  themselves  Is  not  conveyed  by 
the  pirates  to  the  fund.  Furthermore. 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments 
are  deprived  of  tax  revenues  they  would 
otherwise  receive  from  record  manufac- 
turers. The  consumer  is  harmed  by  the 
frequently  Inferior  quality  of  the  pirated 
records  and  tapes. 

Because  the  illegal  duplication  of  re- 
cordings is  rather  simple,  it  affords  a  luc- 
rative activity  for  organized  crime.  The 
pirates  purctutse  for  a  few  dollars  a  tape 
or  record  which  represents  to  the  record 
company  substantial  recording  and 
manufacturing  costs,  transfer  mechani- 
cally the  music  from  the  legitimate  rec- 
ord or  tape  to  the  pirated  tape  and  sell 
it  at  reduced  cost  in  competition  with  the 
legitimate  tape.  Thus,  the  pirates,  with 
virtually  no  financial  investment,  sell  un- 


der their  own  labels,  or  with  no  label 
identlflcatlon  at  all,  the  recordings  of 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  the  costs  to 
the  record  manufacturer  of  producing 
and  promoting  a  modern  album  or  tape 
can  well  be  over  $100,000. 

Not  surprisingly  the  pirates  produce 
those  albums  that  are  proven  money 
makers.  It  is  well  known  that  a  substan- 
tial percentage  of  the  recordings  of  clas- 
sical music,  such  as  operas  and  sym- 
phonies, do  not  make  a  profit.  The  sales 
of  classical  records  have  been  further  re- 
duced by  off-the-alr  taping.  If  the  Income 
of  record  manufacturers  from  the  sale  of 
popular  records  is  significantly  harmed 
by  the  activities  of  the  pirates,  this  will 
further  reduce  the  ability  of  such  manu- 
facturers to  produce  new  recordings  of 
classical  music. 

The  existing  UJS.  copyright  law,  en- 
acted in  1&09,  does  not  grant  copyright 
Jirotection  to  the  owner  of  a  sound  re- 
cording. The  remedies  available  to  record 
manufacturers  under  State  law  are  in- 
adequate. Consequently,  the  Copyrights 
Subcommittee,  in  reporting  the  pending 
legislation  for  a  general  revision  of  the 
copyright  law,  included  provisions  estab- 
lishing a  limited  copyright  in  sound  re- 
cordings. The  bill  which  I  am  Introducing 
today  Is  based  on  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  S.  S43,  the  copyright  revision 
bUl. 

The  earliest  feasible  effective  date  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  general  copy- 
right revision  bill  Is  January  1.  1973. 
While  the  revision  bill  has  been  making 
its  slow  and  tortuous  progress  through 
the  legislative  process,  the  Congress  has 
endeavored  by  the  passage  of  several 
joint  resolutions  and  by  various  Informal 
understandings  to  preserve  the  rights  and 
equities  of  all  parties.  The  widespread 
unauthorized  duplication  of  recordings 
is  causing  Irreparable  injury  to  the  record 
industry,  performers,  and  the  public.  It 
may  therefore  be  desirable  for  the  Con- 
gress to  act  on  this  issue  independently 
of  the  general  revision  bill. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
seeks  to  combat  record  piracy  by  estab- 
lishing a  limited  copyright  in  sound  re- 
cordings. Alternative  remedies,  such  as  a 
criminal  statute,  may  also  have  merit. 
The  subcommittee  can  review  this  matter 
further  in  the  92d  Congress.  In  the  mean- 
time any  individuals  having  views  on  this 
subject  should  address  their  comments  to 
the  subcommittee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rixord  an 
article  on  piracy  and  counterfeiting  of 
records  and  tapes  which  appeared  In  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  on  November  30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stivinson)  .  The  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred:  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  article  will  be  printed  In  the 

RiCORO. 

The  bUl  fS.  45921  to  amend  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  a  limited  copyright  in  sound 
recordings  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
against  unauthorized  duplication  and 
piracy  of  sound  recordings,  and  for  other 
purposes,  introduced  by  Mr.  McCuiuue, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title  and 
referred  to  the  Comimlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 
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The  article  presented  by  Mr.  McCm.. 
uut  is  as  follows: 

Hot    NtJMBEBS:    PnUTES    and   COONTZBRnns 

OF  STxaso  Tapes  SxaAi.  Huge  Sales  ahd 

OlVX  THE  iNDnSTET  FZTS 

(By  Stephen  Orover) 

New  Toix.— Heard  about  those  hot  new 
recording  groups  that  are  cutting  new  stereo 
tapes  almost  dally?  One's  called  The  Pirates 
and  the  other  Is  The  Coimterfelters.  They've* 
got  the  whole  Industry  talking. 

Actually,  muttering  is  a  better  word. 

The  pirates  and  the  counterfeltera  are  real 
pirates  and  real  counterfeiters.  The  pirates 
make  Ulegal  copies  of  tapes  and  peddle  them 
cheaply  to  record  shops,  unabashedly  admit- 
ting that  they  are  pirated  copies.  The  count- 
erfeiters make  Illegal  copies  but  then  go  a 
step  further  and  copy  the  packaging  that  the 
orlglnnal  comes  In,  too;  the  counterfetten 
then  palm  off  their  work  as  the  original. 

Laet  year  the  two  groupe  sold  about  1100 
million  In  copied  tapes,  accounting  for  about 
a  fourth  of  aU  tapes  sold,  according  to  Jules 
Tarnell.  counsel  for  the  Recording  Industry 
Assoclstlon  of  America.  This  year  the  flgun 
Is  believed  to  be  sharply  higher. 

Pirating  and  counterfeiting  mualcal  works 
la  nothing  new;  records  have  been  copied 
UlogaUy  for  years.  But  tape  plrscy  Is  far 
easier  than  record  piracy,  and  thus  Is  fir 
more  of  a  problem  for  the  Industry.  Beovd 
piracy  has  never  accounted  for  more  than 
6%  of  total  record  sales.  Industry  offlclals 
say.  Last  year  the  figure  was  6%.  equal  to 
sales  of  about  VSO  million,  the  offlclals 
estimate. 

WIL.L  raiCES  CO  down; 

This  big  threat  to  the  blossoming  taps 
Industry  could  have  either  of  two  major  re- 
percussions: The  legitimate  tape  maken 
might  cut  the  prices  of  their  stereo  tapes  to 
try  to  make  the  copies  less  of  a  bargain  and 
therefore  less  attractive  to  retailers.  Or  "it 
could  mean  the  destruction  of  the  biul- 
neas."  one  executive  says. 

No  one  really  expects  the  Industry  to  be 
killed  by  the  plratee.  but  neither  does  anyone 
expect  the  pirates  to  be  knocked  off  by  the 
Indtistry.  Alarmed  record  companies  have 
filed  more  than  100  lawsulu  against  pirates 
and  counterfeiters  In  recent  weeks,  but  "so 
sooner  do  we  win  one  suit  than  another 
three  counterfeit  operations  spring  up." 
says  a  lawyer  for  one  recording  company. 

The  problem  Is  simply  that  counterfeit- 
ing tapes  Is  one  of  the  easiest  ways  to  make 
an  Illegal  bundle.  "Tou  don't  need  mstsl 
presses  or  any  of  the  other  expensive  equip- 
ment It  takes  to  make  records."  says  Henry 
Brief,  executive  secretary  of  the  Recording 
Industry  Association.  All  a  person  needs  Is 
a  tape  recorder,  a  tape  playback  deck  and 
some  machines  that  wlU  produce  many 
copied  tapes  at  a  time.  "The  cost  of  going 
Into  business  as  a  tape  pirate  or  counter- 
feiter Is  leas  than  910.000."  says  one  person 
In  the  industry. 

THE   GSAND   FUNK   EAIIJIOAO 

There  are  other  advantages.  The  pirate 
doesnt  have  to  bother  with  the  expenses 
of  developing  talent,  promoting  It.  paying 
royalties  when  a  recording  Is  a  hit  or  swal- 
lowing huge  losaae  If  a  recording  Is  a  flop. 
Thus,  the  pirates  and  counterfeiters  often 
get  a  high  return  on  tbelr  Investment.  They 
often  get  (20  or  more  for  a  tape  that  cost  them 
only  96  cents  to  produce — and  that  legitimate 
record  companies  sell  for  $6.95. 

Pirates  and  counterfeiters  often  make  as 
many  as  5.000  copies  of  a  hit  tape,  and  they 
seem  to  have  little  dlfflculty  selUng  tbem. 
Many  record  retailers  regularly  seU  pirated 
tapes  under  the  counter,  and  a  few  sell  them 
openly.  Capitol  Becords.  for  example,  alleges 
that  a  Minnesota  chain  was  recently  adver- 
tising   "a  fresh   shipment   of   regular  •BJ>5 
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nereo  tapes  for  only  52.S9  each  "  and  that  the 
tapes  Included  two  pirated  tapes  by  the 
a«nd  Punk  Railroad,  which  U  a  rock  group 
under   contract    to   Capitol. 

Capitol  has  sued  the  stores,  which  say  they 
are  blameless  Indeed.  Its  unclear  what  laws 
ue  broken  by  sellers  of  pirated  records  out- 
side New  York  and  California.  There  Is  a 
federal  law  that  prohibits  the  sale  of  coun- 
terfeited tapes,  but  only  New  York  and  Cali- 
fornia have  statutes  that  specifically  forbid 
the  sale  of  pirated  tapes.  Some  companies  win 
scllons  that  are  based  on  the  ground  of  "un- 
fair competition."  but  these  actions  are  long 
snd  costly. 

The  companies  are  pressing  for  more  state 
laws  against  plratmg  and  for  changes  In  the 
D.S.  copyright  law  to  bar  counurfeltlng  and 
piracy.  At  the  moment,  the  copyright  law 
applies  only  to  the  work  performed,  not  to 
the  perfcrmance;  that  Is.  If  a  pirate  Upea 
I  number  rendered  by  the  Grand  Punk  Rall- 
rosd  and  written  by  the  Beatles,  the  Beatles 
but  not  the  Grand  Punk  Railroad  would 
have  an  action  for  copyright  Infringement. 
The  Bsatle's  action  could  be  brought  against 
both  the  pirate  and  the  seUer. 

TAKING  THE  OrTENSlVE 

"We  know  that  tougher  laws  aren't  the 
complete  answer."  says  an  Industry  ex- 
flOUUve.  "but  It  woiUd  be  a  start.  They  have 
laws  against  piracy  In  Canada,  and  the  prob- 
lem there  Isn't  a  serious  one  anymore."  The 
Industry  also  complains  that  the  New  York 
and  California  laws  are  too  lenient;  they 
make  the  offense  a  misdemeanor  and  provide 
lor  s  maximum  sentence  of  a  year  In  Jail. 

Record  companies  And  It  especlaUy  gaUlng 
that  some  pirates  have  taken  the  legal  offen- 
jlve.  In  the  past,  two  groupe,  Tape-a-Tape  of 
Chicago  and  Tape  Industries  Association  of 
America  In  Los  Angeles,  have  made  pirated 
tapes  and  made  no  bones  about  It.  Each  of 
their  copied  Upes  carries  this  message :  "No 
relstlonshlp  of  any  kind  exlsu  between  Tape- 
a-Tspe  (or  Tape  Industries  Association  of 
America)  and  the  original  recording  com- 
pany, nor  between  this  recording  and  the 
anginal  recording  artist.  .  .  Permission  to 
produce  this  tape  has  not  been  sought  or 
obtained  from  any  party  whatsoever." 

Both  groups  were  sued  by  record  com- 
panies on  the  ground  of  unfair  competition, 
and  both  groups  lost.  The  California  com- 
pany, however,  ts  appealing  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  It  says  clothing  makers  are  allowed 
to  copy  famous  designs,  and  It  argues  that 
"the  Supreme  Court  held  an  nunols  law  on 
unfair  competition  could  not  (Tonstltutlon- 
slly  be  applied  to  prevent  a  compeUtor  from 
copying  the  designs  snd  selling  Identical 
products  simply  because  consumers  might 
be  confused  about  the  source  of  the  product." 

The  Judge  In  the  lower  court  refused  to 
sccept  that  argument.  He  ruled  that  pirated 
tapes  "actually  take  and  appropriate  the 
product  Itself — the  sounds  recorded  on  the 
albums — and  commercially  exploit  the  prod- 
uct." 

A  DimaXKT    AAENA7 

Some  people  maintain  that  Instead  of  fight- 
ing In  court  the  tape  companies  should 
light  the  pirates  In  the  marketplace.  "They 
could  solve  their  problem  If  the  record 
companies  cut  their  listed  prices,"  asserts 
one  buyer  of  pirated  tapes.  "It  stUl  costs 
about  a  dollar  more  to  buy  a  stereo  cartridge 
than  It  does  to  buy  a  record  containing  the 
same  music.  That's  just  too  much  money." 

Tape  companies  argue  that  their  heavy 
overhead  costs — royalties,  promotion  and  the 
Uke — prevent  them  from  reducing  prices 
significantly.  And  they  say  that  even  If  they 
cut  expenses  to  a  minimum  they  could  never 
possibly  approach  the  low  prices  offered  by 
pirates   and   counterfeiters. 

But  Industry  offlclals  do  admit  that  If  the 
pirates  keep   Increasing  tbelr  share  ot  the 


market  the  Industry  will  have  to  take  a  long, 
bard  look  at  Its  pricing  practices. 


S.     4594— INTRODUCTION     OF     THE 
MINIMUM  HEALTH  BENEFITS  AND 
HEALTH  SERVICES  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1970 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  Introduce, 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mr.  Mobd*le. 
for  referral  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  Improved  accessibility  and  availabil- 
ity of  comprehensive  health  care  services 
to  all  citizens,  to  provide  for  the  creation 
of  areawlde  health  services  and  health 
education  corporations,  and  to  protlde  a 
minimum  level  of  health  benefits  to  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  My  bill  is  to 
be  entitled  "The  Minimum  Health  Bene- 
fits and  Health  Services  Distribution  and 
Education  Act  of  1970." 

THE    HEALTH   CAXX   CXISIS 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  other  pub- 
lic policy  problems  of  the  magnitude,  ot 
the  complexity,  and  of  the  seriousness  of 
the  health  care  crisis  that  is  facing  our 
Nation  today. 

By  most  every  standard,  the  way  this 
country  cares  for  the  health  needs  of  Its 
citizens  can  be  judged  inadequate. 

We  have  an  unorganized  and  very  ex- 
pensive nonsystem  of  health  care  which 
provides  fine  curative  care  to  persons  who 
can  aSord  the  care,  which  provides  com- 
paratively little  curative  care  to  most 
other  persons,  and  which  provides  almost 
no  preventive  care  to  any  person  whether 
he  can  aSord  the  care  or  not. 

Babies  die  because  their  mothers  were 
unable  to  obtain  the  prenatal  and  post- 
natal care  they  required. 

Elderly  persons  die  of  diseases  that 
could  have  been  cured  had  they  had  reg- 
ular medical  examinations  earlier  in 
their  lives. 

Simple  sickness  becomes  serious  ill- 
ness for  the  lack  of  early  treatment. 

Persons  becoming  suddenly  ill  or  hurt 
c«n  rarely  obtain  timely  physician  serv- 
ice and  must  be  shuttled  oS  to  distant, 
crowded  emergency  rooms  for  cattle-car 
treatment  of  their  Illness  or  injury. 

New  miracle  drugs  are  discovered,  but 
they  go  unused  because  people  cannot 
afford  them. 

Medical  research  provides  us  with 
machines  and  organs  to  assist  or  replace 
our  hearts  and  our  kidneys,  but  many 
people  still  die  because  costs  and  limited 
production  make  those  advances  unavail- 
able to  them.  For  example,  m  1910  the 
death  rate  per  100.000  population  was 
287  for  cardiovascular  disease  and  76.2 
for  cancer.  In  1968  the  death  rate  per 
100.000  population  was  SZO  for  cardio- 
vascular disease  and  154.8  for  cancer, 
that  is  nearly  a  doubling  In  the  rates  for 
those  causes  of  death. 

As  the  cost  of  health  care  continues 
to  skyrocket,  more  people  become  reluc- 
tant to  obtain  the  preventive  health  care 
they  need. 

Even  with  increased  wages,  more  and 
more  worUngmen  are  becoming  less  and 
less  able  to  pay  for  the  health  care  their 
families  need. 

Medical  care  prices  In  the  last  S 
years  have  been  rising  at  neariy  twice 


the  rate  of  the  overall  Consumer  Price 
Index. 

Although  we  spend  more  money  on 
health  care  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  over  »63  billion  per  year,  and 
although  we  spend  more  money  per  capi- 
ta than  any  other  nation,  $315  per  person 
a  year,  we  are  still  not  bringing  adequate 
health  care  to  all  of  our  people.  We  rank 
nth  in  terms  of  female  life  expectancy. 
12th  In  terms  of  maternal  mortality.  14th 
among  countries  In  terms  of  infant  mor- 
tality rates.  I6lh  in  terms  of  the  per- 
centage of  males  who  die  between  the 
ages  of  40  and  50  years  of  age.  and  18th 
in  terms  of  male  life  expectancy. 

Many  people  question  this  situation. 
They  ask:  "How  Is  It  that  the  country 
that  can  put  men  on  the  moon  and  that 
can  put  nuclear  submarines  under  the 
North  Pole,  cannot  put  adequate  health 
care  services  within  the  reach  of  each  of 
its  citizens?" 

I  suppose  the  answer  rests  in  the  nature 
of  our  national  commitments.  As  I  see 
it,  the  reasons  why  our  American  genius 
for  developmg  sophi.-iticated  technology 
and  for  organlzmg  armies  does  not  ex- 
tend to  the  provision  of  health  care  serv- 
ices are  basically  three  m  number. 

First,  we  have  organized  ourselves  to 
develop  an  industrial  technology  that  is 
primarily  required  to  provide  for  national 
defense.  Nationwide  corporations  work 
hand  in  hand  with  our  national  defense 
machinery.  Guns  are  exchanged  for  sub- 
sidized technological  research.  But  no 
similar  symbiotic  relationship  exists  for 
health  care.  There  Is  no  overall  organiza- 
tion or  firm  commitment  to  a  national 
health  care  purpose  within  the  health 
industry  and  within  the  public  sector. 
Second,  we  have  had  no  awareness  of 
the  health  crisis  that  faces  us.  We  have 
been  somewhat  blinded  by  a  dreamy- 
eyed  faith  in  the  capacity  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  in  the  quality  of  Amer- 
ican life.  We  have  let  Madison  Avenue 
convince  us  that  everyone  Is  a  member 
of  the  Pepsi  generation — that  no  one  gets 
sick  in  America. 

And,  third,  we  have  somehow  expected 
the  invisible  hand  of  the  marketplace  to 
supply  us  with  all  the  health  services  we 
require.  We  have  expected  a  cottage  In- 
dustry of  private  physicians  and  chari- 
table hospitals  to  provide  us  with  the 
same  quantity  ot  services  as  the  quantity 
of  goods  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
receiving  from  our  corporate  dominated 
economy.  We  have  expected  health  serv- 
ices to  be  produced  as  easily  as  we  pro- 
duce Fords  and  color  televlslMis. 

Even  though  we  have  had  shortages 
of  many  thousands  of  doctors,  nurses, 
and  physicians;  even  though  we  have 
had  and  still  have  many  areas  of  the 
country  which  lack  needed  medical  fa- 
cilities: even  though  we  realized  that 
private  health  Insurance  policies  by  their 
reimbursement  policies  were  encouraging 
the  needless  use  of  the  most  expensive 
forms  of  health  care,  such  as  hospital 
bed  care;  and  even  though  our  medical 
schools  are  all  going  bankrupt,  we  stUl 
have  bftm  reluctant  to  make  a  national 
commitment  necessary  to  the  restructure 
of  our  system  of  delivering  and  financing 
health  care. 
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A  nw  AmoACH 
Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  thut  the  time 
Is  now  at  hand  to  act.  I  beUeve,  as  I 
mentioned  In  my  speech  a  year  ago, 
that.  In  the  92d  Congress,  we  murt  act 
to  provide  for  a  radical  restructuring  ol 
the  financial  organizational  foundation 
of  our  Nation's  health  care  system.  I 
believe  health  care  for  all  citizens  should 
be  our  first  priority.  For  that  reason,  I 
introduce  today  the  Minimum  Health 
Benefits  and  Health  Services  Distribu- 
tion and  Education  Act  of  1970. 

I  beUeve  my  bill  represents  a  uniquely 
American  and  a  uniquely  comprehensive 
approach  for  solving  our  national  health 
care  crtsls.  It  does  not  represent  a  plan 
for  socialized  medicine.  It  does  not  repre- 
sent a  plea  for  another  large,  never- 
ending  Federal  grant  program.  And.  It 
does  not  represent  a  knee-jerk  emotional 
approach  toward  a  very  complicated 
problem. 

My  bill  Is  an  attempt  to  develop  a  total 
systems  approach  to  the  health  care 
problem.  It  is  an  attempt  to  create  a 
closed  system  of  health  care  financing, 
delivery,  and  education  which  will  even- 
tually be  capable  of  operating  as  a  self- 
sufHcient  system  within  our  economy. 
And.  It  is  an  attempt  to  utilize  some 
basic  principles  of  public  resource  man- 
agement and  corporate  finance  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  health  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

My  bill  is  based  on  principles  that  are 
probably  as  well  understood  by  econ- 
omists as  the  principles  upon  which  na- 
tional health  Insurance  plans  are  based; 
however,  my  application  of  these  princi- 
ples to  the  health  care  problem  may  well 
be  considered  too  innovative.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  introducing  my 
bill  at  this  time— at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. I  am  hopeful  that  after  the  general 
public  and  those  particularly  concerned 
with  health  care  problems  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  refiect  upon  the  merits  of 
my  plan,  they  might  be  more  ready  to 
accept  it  and  provide  me  with  suggestions 
for  improvement  when  I  Introduce  it 
again  in  the  neit  session  of  Congress. 
I  also  am  introducing  my  bill  at  this 
time  in  order  that  it  will  come  within  the 
reporting  provisions  of  my  study  amend- 
ment to  the  recently  enacted  Health  Im- 
provement Act  of  1970.  My  amendment 
requires  the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  re- 
port by  March  1971,  on  national  health 
care  proposals  Introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress and  to  complete  a  detailed  systems 
analysis  of  alternative  approaches  to  na- 
tional health  care,  such  as  my  own,  be- 
fore September  1971.  I  look  forward  to 
the  Department's  analysis  of  my  bill. 
•OMimni  Bzum  mnrm 
The  first  key  feature  of  my  bill  Is  my 
method  of  providing  health  benefits.  I  do 
not  call  for  another  tax  on  the  working- 
man.  I  do  not  call  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  to  make  large  payments  to  pay 
for  health  benefits.  I  do  not  can  for  a 
heavy  tax  on  businesses.  I  simply  ask 
that  an  employee  be  guaranteed  a  min- 
imum level  of  health  benefits  by  his  em- 
ployer, just  as  he  is  guaranteed  a  mini- 
mum wage.  I  use  this  minimum  wage  ap- 
proach for  a  number  of  reasons. 


Anyone  who  examines  tlie  present  Fed- 
eral budgetary  situation  from  a  national 
priorities  point  of  view  cannot  help  but 
to  come  to  two  basic  conclusions.  First, 
even  with  the  ending  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
there  will  not  be  a  large  amount  of  addi- 
tional funds  available  for  major  new 
initiatives  for  some  time ;  and  second.  If 
new  funds  are  to  become  available,  new 
general  taxes  are  going  to  have  to  be 
levied  to  provide  for  those  additional 
funds,  and  neither  business  nor  labor 
wants  to  pay  more  taxes.  This  I  avoid  in 
my  plan. 

Presently  the  average  worklngman 
pays  about  a  third  of  his  overall  Income 
for  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes.  If  ad- 
ditional Federal  income  taxes  are  levied, 
and  If  a  national  health  Insurance  tax  is 
added  to  the  present  employment  taxes 
paid  for  social  security,  the  workingman's 
tax  burden  may  well  become  unbearable. 
Moreover,  many  small  businesses  would 
also  have  financial  difficulty  with  an  ad- 
ditional employment  tax  for  national 
health  insurance. 

This  tax  situation  and  the  limited  Fed- 
eral budgetary  situation  has  lead  me  to 
search  for  a  more  reasonable  alternative 
for  the  financing  of  health  care  than  a 
national  health  insurance  scheme  which 
is  dependent  on  more  taxes  on  employee 
wages,  on  more  taxes  on  employers,  and 
on  more  money  from  toe  Federal 
Treasury. 

Thus,  I  am  proposing  making  a  mini- 
mum level  of  health  care  services  a  direct 
cost  of  producing  the  country's  gross  na- 
tional product.  I  am  suggesting  an  "in 
kind"  tax. 

I  am  suggesting  that  every  wage  earner 
should  not  only  be  entitled  to  a  minimum 
level  of  wages  adequate  to  support  his 
family  as  consideration  for  his  labors, 
but  he  should  also  be  entitled  to  a  mini- 
mum level  of  health  care  benefits  for 
himself  and  his  family. 

These  minimum  benefits  would  be  pri- 
marily preventive  In  character  and  em- 
phasize annual  medical  examinations 
and  the  use  of  ambulatory  medical  facili- 
ties care,  which  is  toe  most  economical 
and  sensible  way  of  approaching  the 
problem.  These  benefits  would  emphasize 
walking  care  ratoer  toan  deato  bed  care. 
Curative  benefits  would  be  scaled  to  toe 
employee's  pocketbook  and  his  medical 
condition.  He  would  have  to  pay  for  toe 
first  2  days  of  direct  care,  but  toe  next 
12  days  of  care  would  be  provided  as 
benefits.  If  the  employee  is  simply  re- 
cuperating ratoer  toan  actually  receiving 
direct  medical  treatment,  he  will  be  en- 
titled to  10  days  in  a  long-term  care 
facility  if  a  doctor  so  recommends.  Costs 
of  catastrophic  Illness  exceeding  one 
fouTto  of  a  worker's  annual  Income  Is 
also  provided  as  a  benefit. 

Most  employees  have  already  some  cov- 
erage of  curative  benefits,  such  as  hospi- 
talization coverage,  so  the  mlnlmimi 
benefits  provided  would  be  complimen- 
tary to  toose  policies  and  would  thus 
tend  to  reduce  the  pressure  on  the  use 
of  more  expensive  hospital  care,  which  is 
now  where  most  high  c«st  reimbursable 
care  la  obtained  under  healto  Insurance. 
This  approach  would  have  the  twin 
antl-lnflatlonary  effects  of,  one,  reducing 
the  use  of  expensive  care  fscllltlee,  and 


two,  of  the  increasing  of  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  healto  consimier  through 
the  bargaining  power  of  an  employer  who 
would,  of  course,  have  the  incenUve  to 
contract  for  low  cost  healto  coverage  for 
his  employees.  To  reduce  his  costs  the 
employer  would  be  expected  to  contract 
for  a  prepaid  healto  plan  or  to  provide 
the  healto  services  directly  himself  u 
some  Industries,  such  as  Kaiser,  presently 
do. 

For  those  businesses  which  might  face 
unusual  financial  difficulties  In  providing 
benefits  to  their  employees,  I  allow  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wei- 
fare  to  exempt  toem  for  a  period  up  to  6 
years  or  to  provide  matching  per  capita 
grants  on  prepaid  healto  Insurance  pluu 
for  the  cost  of  employees'  benefits. 

The  exemption  period  would  allow  for 
a  period  of  adjustment  and  planning  for 
toose  businesses  toat  may  have  long- 
term  wage  contracts  or  which  may  be 
facing  unusual  financial  hardships. 

AREA   HXALTH    BZAVICIS    AND    HKALTH 
KDUCATXCN    COtPOKATlONS 

The  second  key  feature  of  my  bill  ij 
toe  means  by  which  I  would  make  health 
services  available  to  all  persons  and  the 
means  by  which  I  would  provide  for  the 
education  of  necessary  health  personnel 
I  propose  toe  creation  of  federally  char- 
tered corporations  which  would  have  all 
the  advantages  of  modem  business  orga- 
nizations plus  all  toe  advantages  of  a 
monopolistic  public  service  agency.  These 
corporations  would  be  a  means  of  getting 
the  healto  caire  that  people  need  to  them 
and  a  means  of  supplying  health  man- 
power where  it  Is  lacking. 

These  corporations  would  be  partially 
modeled  upon  toe  healto  maintenance 
organizations  recommended  by  toe  De- 
partment of  Healto,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, toe  area  healto  education  centers 
recommended  by  toe  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Medical  Education,  toe  health 
care  corporation  suggested  by  a  study 
group  of  toe  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion, and  upon  the  form  of  a  federally 
chartered  corporation  as  encompassed  in 
Public  Law  91-518,  the  Rail  Passenger 
Service  Act  of  1970,  which  has  existing 
providers  of  service  exchanging  their  as- 
sets for  stock  in  a  Federal  corporation. 

Areas  of  toe  country  woiild  have  a 
number  of  Incentives  for  supporting  the 
incorporation  of  area  health  service  and 
health  education  corporations. 

Most  areas  of  toe  country  now  lack 
the  facilities  and  medical  manpower 
needed  to  provide  comprehensive  health 
services  to  toelr  citizens.  Area  corpora- 
tions could  fill  tois  need. 

Most  areas  of  toe  coimtry  now  lack 
the  means  for  educating  toe  healto  man- 
power they  neeo.  The  Carnegie  Com- 
mission on  Higher  Education  has  listed 
126  areas  where  area  health  education 
centers  should  be  established.  Area  cor- 
porations could  provide  for  toe  balanced 
distribution  of  medical  manpower 
among  all  reglom:. 

Corporations  could  provide  a  means 
for  an  area  to  organize  all  Its  fragmented 
healto  services  under  one  umbrella. 
Healto  providers  would  have  a  num- 
ber of  Incentives  for  oomlng  under  a 
Federal  corporate  umbrella. 

Existing  providers  of  healto  services, 
such  as  doctors,  hospitals,  and  medical 
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Khools  could  exchange  toelr  assets  for 
rtock  in  the  corporation  and  receive  toe 
numerous  financial  and  organizational 
benefits  to  which  the  corporation  is  en- 
titled, including  toe  ability  to  issue  tax- 
exempted  bonds  guaranteed  by  toe  Gov- 
ernment, including  priority  considera- 
tion in  existing  Federal  grant  programs 
and  including  eUglbllity  for  new  Federal 
grants  and  loans  provided  for  toe  ini- 
tial operation  of  new  corporations.  Also, 
doctors  would  be  able  to  reduce  toelr 
medical  liability  and  receive  tax  bene- 
flts  by  becoming  corporate  employees. 

For  employers  In  an  area,  corpora- 
tions would  be  a  low  cost  option  for 
the  provision  of  health  benefits  to  their 
employees. 

For  State  governments,  corporations 
would  be  a  low  cost  provider  of  medic- 
aid services. 

For  toe  Federal  Government,  corpo- 
rations would  be  a  low  cost  provider  of 
medicare  services. 

For  a  region's  economy,  toe  existence 
of  an  area  healto  corporation  would 
have  a  competitive  effect  on  otoer  pro- 
viders of  healto  services  In  toe  region 
and  would  tend  to  force  down  toe  price 
of  health  care. 

After  incorporation,  toe  Secretary 
would  appoint  eight  members  of  a  cor- 
poration's 15-member  board  of  directors, 
common  stockholders — who  would  be 
those  hospitals,  medical  schools,  and  doc- 
tors who  have  exchanged  toelr  assets  for 
stock — would  elect  toree  directors,  and 
preferred  stockholders — such  as  healto 
Insurance  companies — would  elect  four 
directors. 

The  majority  of  toe  board  of  directors 
would  be  weighed  toward  public  Interest 
representation.  Of  the  eight  members 
appointed  by  toe  Secretary,  two  mem- 
bers would  be  representative  of  qualified 
medical  personnel,  one  member  would  be 
representative  of  medical  education  per- 
sonnel, one  member  would  represent  toe 
Secretary,  one  member  would  represent 
the  State  and  local  political  subdivisions, 
and  one  member  would  represent  healto 
consumers. 

The  primary  purpose  of  toe  corpora- 
tions would  be  to  provide  an  area  wlto 
comprehensive  healto  services  on  a  pre- 
paid basis  and  to  educate  toe  healto  per- 
sonnel an  area  needs. 

Through  toe  corporate  structure  toe 
cost  of  medical  education  would  be  merg- 
ed into  the  cost  of  delivering  healto 
services.  Over  toe  long  run,  toe  demand 
for  healto  services  in  an  area  would  be 
expected  to  pay  toe  full  cost  for  toe  sup- 
ply of  healto  services  and  for  healto 
manpower  in  an  area  torough  toe  use  of 
a  corporation. 

Corporations  would  be  expected  to  op- 
erate neighborhood  health  centers  with- 
in toelr  areas  of  services  and  be  able  to 
provide  eltoer  directly  or  by  contract  all 
levels  of  medical  care  from  toe  level  of 
Intensive  care  down  to  toe  level  of  long- 
term  care.  They  would  be  expected  to 
handle  medicaid  and  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. 

Corporation  healto  services  would  be 
provided  primarily  on  a  prepared  per 
capita  contract  basis  ratoer  toan  on  toe 
more  costly,  and  Inefilcient,  traditional 


"fee  for  service"  and  "reimbursement  for 
cost"  metood. 

Since  area  corporations  would  have 
toe  power  to  raise  fimds  through  fed- 
erally guaranteed  tax-exempted  bonds, 
since  they  would  have  a  steady  program 
of  Income  from  employers  paying  for  toe 
minimum  healto  benefits  due  to  em- 
ployees, toey  should  only  require  a  mlnl- 
mimi of  Federal  grants  and  loans  for  toe 
initiation  of  toelr  services. 

Thus,  In  order  to  put  toe  corporations 
on  toelr  feet,  toe  Secreury  of  Healto, 
Education,  and  Welfare  is  authorized  to 
provide  grants  and  loans  imder  existing 
public  health  legislation  or  provide  as- 
sistance through  toe  new  loans  and 
grants  autoorized  in  toe  bill. 

If  an  area  lacks  healto  personnel,  the 
Secretary  can  assign,  temporarily,  Public 
Healto  Service  personnel  imtll  sufficient 
area  healto  personnel  Is  trained. 

For  services  which  corporations  pro- 
vide to  indigent  persons  or  to  persons 
employed  by  small  businesses  and  char- 
itable organizations  not  capable  of  pay- 
ing for  toelr  health  benefits,  they  woidd 
be  reimbursed  by  toe  Secretary  on  per- 
centage per  capita  basis  depending  upon 
toe  ability  of  toe  corporation  to  absorb 
toose  costs. 

Corporations  would  be  required  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  medical 
quality  and  medical  education  and  fi- 
nancial accoimtability.  Each  corporation 
would  be  required  to  submit  on  an  an- 
nual basis  a  5 -year  program  financial 
plan  to  a  regional  planning  agency  in 
order  that  toelr  operations  and  financ- 
ing plans  be  coordinated  within  toelr 
State  healto  plans  and  toelr  regional 
health  plans. 

As  a  general  rule,  given  all  toe  cor- 
porate and  public  advantages  provided 
In  my  bill,  area  healto  services  and 
healto  education  corporations  might  tie 
expected  to  become  completely  self-suffi- 
cient economic  entitles  within,  at  most, 
25  years.  Given  toe  benefits  of  preven- 
tive care  and  comprehensive  healto  care 
services  provided  by  healto  corporations, 
toe  standards  of  good  healto  for  toe 
population  within  a  corporation's  service 
area  could  be  expected  to  improve  signif- 
icantly after,  at  most,  10  years  of  cover- 
age. 

I  would  add  wito  a  note  of  pride,  toat 
my  own  State  of  Rhode  Island — toe 
home  of  Alme  Forand,  toe  father  of 
medicare,  and  toe  home  of  toe  late  John 
Fogarty,  a  long-time  crusader  for  healto 
research — has  been  moving  ahead  wlto 
the  ideas  I  have  suggested.  The  AFL-CIO 
in  Providence  is  establlsiiing  a  prepaid 
group  health  care  plan.  A  statewide 
puhUc  corporation  to  do  healto  care 
demonstrations  is  being  formed  by  toe 
State  department  of  healto  in  conjimc- 
tlon  wlto  toe  hospitals  in  the  State,  the 
Brown  University  medical  education 
faculty,  and  otoer  interested  healto  per- 
sonnel. Hopefully,  with  toe  assistance  of 
a  Federal  grant  coming  under  a  program 
I  helped  make  law.  tois  public  corpora- 
tion will  make  my  State  a  model  healto 
care  State. 

XnUOMAX,   HXAI,TH   PLAHHIMO   OOtTNCIl.S 

Mr.  President,  toe  third  key  feature  of 
my  hlU  is  toe  metood  of  providing  for 


toe  rational  allocatloa  of  health  re- 
sources within  toe  oountry. 

I  propose  toe  establishment  of  regional 
healto  planning  councils  in  each  major 
geographic  region  of  toe  country.  These 
councils  will  have  toe  responsibility  of 
insuring  toat  adequate  plans  are  being 
made  for  toe  provisions  of  healto  serv- 
ices to  each  citizen  and  toat  adequate 
plans  are  being  made  for  the  education 
of  needed  healto  personnel  and  for  toe 
construction  of  needed  healto  facilities. 

Members  of  toe  regional  plaimlng 
courwlls  would  include  representatives  of 
State  Governors,  medical  societies,  and 
area  healto  corporations.  Regional  plan- 
ning councils  would  have  toe  responsi- 
bility of  approving  State  healto  plans 
and  the  program  financial  plans  of  area 
corporations.  They  would  be  responsible 
for  submitting  on  an  annual  basis  re- 
gional healto  care  plans  to  the  Secretary 
of  Healto,  iSducation,  and  Welfare  for 
his  approval.  Federal  funds  would  not  be 
sent  on  projects  not  Included  within  an 
approved  regional  plan. 

AOVANTAAES  OVDI  THB  NATIONAL  HSALTH 
JNSVBANCB    AFI>mOACH 

Mr.  President,  a  foorto  key  feature  of 
my  bill  Is  that  It  is,  on  toe  one  hand, 
complementary  to  a  national  health  in- 
surance approach  and  it  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  number  of  advantages  over  the 
national  health  insurance  approach. 

It  is  complementary  to  a  national 
healto  approach  in  that,  if  a  national 
healto  insurance  program  were  to  be  en- 
acted. It  would  still  reciiire  mechanisms, 
such  as  my  bill's  area  health  services  and 
healto  education  corporations,  to  supply 
the  healto  services  and  health  manpower 
that  would  I*  required  to  meet  demand. 

However,  my  bill  has  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct advantages  over  the  national 
healto  insurance  approach. 

It  not  only  provides  healto  benefits  for 
people,  but  it  provides  a  method  of  get- 
ting those  benefits  to  people. 

My  bill  does  not  eliminate  market 
forees  as  a  regulator  of  health  prices, 
but  it  creates  a  planned  and  balanced 
marketplace  regulated  for  quality  and 
providing  a  role  for  private  enterprise. 

By  making  employers  toe  healto  con- 
sumers, the  bargaining  power  of  healto 
consumers  is  increased.  By  making  area 
health  corporations  provide  health  serv- 
ices on  a  comprehensive  prepaid  basis,  an 
economical  supply  of  health  services  !s 
created.  My  bill,  thus,  creates  a  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  which  has 
a  built-in  antl-tnfiatlonary  tendency. 

Also,  my  bill  does  not  have  a  burden- 
some employment  tax  on  workers  or  on 
businesses. 

Ratoer  my  bill  provides  that,  while  a 
minimum  standard  of  healto  benefits  be 
provided  employees,  employers  have  up 
to  2  years  to  provide  them,  and.  If  any 
economic  hardship  Is  Involved,  up  to  5 
years.  'This  meaiu  that,  when  wage 
agreements  are  tielng  negotiated,  em- 
ployers would  be  able  to  include  toe  cost 
of  meeting  these  minimum  healto  equip- 
ments as  part  of  all  of  any  new  wage 
agreements. 

Moreover,  along  that  same  line,  my  bill 
does  not  force  employers  to  pay  for 
health    services    for    their    employees 
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through  a  Federal  tax  which  Is  based 
upon  costs  over  which  they  have  no  con- 
trol and  thi-ouKh  a  tax  set  according  to 
national  health  care  prices  which  might 
be  higher  than  the  actual  prices  of  pro- 
viding care  in  an  employer's  own  particu- 
lar area. 

My  bill  provides  a  means  for  partially 
solving  the  financial  crisis  faced  by  our 
Nation's  medical  schools  and  provides  a 
means  of  reducing  the  tremendous  short- 
age of  health  manpower  that  exists  in 
the  country  today. 

And.  finally.  It  creates  a  decentralized 
system  of  health  care  which  can  become, 
eventually,  economically  self-sufBcIent 
and  independent  of  any  future  need  for 
extensive  Federal  appropriations. 

R4r.  President,  in  s\xm.  the  failure  of 
this  countrj*  to  provide  adequate  health 
services  to  its  citizens  is  a  most  serious 
matter. 

I  offer  a  suggestion,  for  all  to  consider, 
as  to  a  means  of  remedying  our  national 
health  care  crisis. 

Today.  I  offer  a  bill  to  make  health 
care  our  first  national  priority. 

I  offer  a  bill  not  only  to  guarantee 
health  benefits  to  every  citizen,  but  also 
to  provide  a  means  for  getting  those 
benefits  to  the  people. 

I  offer  a  bill  designed  to  make  medi- 
cal care  a  matter  of  "walking  care"  not 
"death  bed  care." 

I  offer  a  bill  designed  to  take  health 
care  out  of  the  Federal  budget  and  make 
it  self-supporting. 

I  offer  a  bill  designed  to  halt  infla- 
tion in  health  care  costs  by  balancing 
health  care  supply  and  demand. 

I  am  hopeful  that  my  bill  will  meet 
these  expectations,  and  I  look  forward 
to  receiving  the  comments  of  interested 
persons  on  my  bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr. 
Cook)  The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  bin  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  4594)  to  provide  minimum 
health  benefits  to  employees  and  their 
immediate  families  and  to  provide  for 
the  distribution  of  health  benefits,  for 
medical  education,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Pill,  for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Cook,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord.  as 
follows: 

S.  4fi94 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  TTiat  thl«  Act 
may  tw  cited  as  'The  Minimum  Health  Bene- 
flt«  and  Health  Services  Distribution  and 
Education  Act  of  1970." 

TITLE  I— FINDINGS.  PURPOSES.  AND 
DEFINITIONS 

mrDINCa  AMD  PDUPOSES 

Sec.  101.  fa)  The  Congress  hereby  declares 
and  finds  that:  (i)  the  lack  of  adequate 
health  care  services  available  at  reasonable 
costs  to  every  citizen  has  had  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  public  health,  safety,  welfare, 
and  economy  of  the  Nation.  (2)  the  good 
health  of  every  citizen  Is  fundamental  to  the 
productivity  of  the  economy  and  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country.  (3)  adequate 


health  care  services  should  be  available  and 
accessible  to  every  citizen.  (4t  every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  obtain  adequate  health  care 
services  for  himself  and  his  family  as  con- 
sideration for  his  labor.  (5t  the  cost  of  health 
care  services  should  be  borne  aa  a  cost  of 
producing  the  NaUon's  goods,  services,  and 
overall  wealth.  (6)  employees  and  their  Im- 
mediate families  have  a  right  to  receive  from 
their  employers  mlnlmimi  health  benefits. 
and  (7)  the  Federal  Government  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  Insure  that  each  area  of  the  coun- 
try has  adequate  health  personnel  and  fa- 
culties organized  to  provide  ef&clent.  effec- 
tive, comprehensive,  and  high  quality  health 
services  to  area  resident. 

DEriNITIONS 

Sec.  102.  When  used  in  this  Act— 

(a)  The  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  Ameri- 
can Samoa: 

(b>  The  Term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare: 

to  As  used  in  this  Act.  the  term  'com- 
prehensive health  services"  means  health 
care  services  to  an  Identified  population 
group  In  a  primary  service  area  and  its  en- 
virons on  the  basis  of  contractual  arrange- 
mients  for  the  provision  of  health  mainte- 
nance, specialty,  primary,  restorative,  and 
health-related  care.  Comprehensive  health 
services  Include  annual  physical  checkups; 
mul  Iphasic  screenings:  ambulatory  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services:  necessary  im- 
munizations; surgery;  anesthesia  services; 
radiation  therapy — in  aud  out  of  the  hoepi- 
tal;  diagnostic  X-ray  services  in  a  hospital; 
laboratory  aud  pathology  services  in  a  hospi- 
tal; in-hospUol  medical  care — Including  con- 
current care:  care  for  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis, mental  disorders,  drug  addiction  and 
alcoholism:  obstetrical  care:  emergency 
treatment  for  accidentia!  injury:  consulta- 
tion services:  out-of-hospltal  diagnostic 
X-ray  and  laboratory  and  pahological  serv- 
ices: physical  therapy:  home  and  office  care; 
newborn  care;  physical  examinations;  out- 
patient psychiatric  care  inhalation  therapy; 
ambulance  service;  phaathetic  appliances  and 
orthopedic  braces;  private  dut?  nursing,  care; 
drugs:  vision  care  extended  care  services 
which  are  not  post-bospral  care  services  and 
other  health  services  which  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  as  appropriate  for  corparatlons 
created  by  title  III  of  this  Act: 

(d)  The  term  "corporation"  means  the 
area  health  services  and  heal'h  education 
corporations  created  by  title  HI  of  this  Act; 

(e)  The  cerm  ■"minimum  health  benefits" 
means  the  entitlements  which  are  created  in 
title  U  of  this  Act; 

If)  The  term  "business  associations  and 
other  entitles  engaged  in  commerce"  means 
any  organization  or  entity  engaged  in  Inter- 
state commerce  or  affected  with  a  Federal  in- 
terest (entities  shall  be  deemed  to  include 
the  United  States  Government.  States,  and 
local  political  subdivisions  which  receive 
Federal  financial  assistance): 

(gi  The  term  "regional  planning  council" 
means  the  planning  agencies  created  by  tiue 
V  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of  securing  ef- 
fective allocation  of  health  services  and  re- 
sources within  a  region  of  the  United  States; 

(h)  The  term  "program  financial  plan" 
means  a  plan  which  would  be  considered  as 
on  element  of  the  program  planning  and 
budgeting  system  as  defined  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  the  Office  of  the 
President  and  which  each  corporation  created 
by  this  Act  shall  have  the  responsibility  for 
developing; 

(1)  The  term  "CBHtastrophic  illness"  means 
any  Illness  or  Injury  and  associated  medical 
care  which  would  coat  a  patient  more  than 
26  per  centum  of  bis  gross  income  within  a 
twelve-month  period; 

(J)  The  term  "qualified  provider"  means 
any  person,  facility,  or  agency  which  meets 


the  requirements  of  this  Act  for  the  prott- 
slon  of  medical  care  within  a  corporation  or 
through  a  contract  with  a  corporation;  and 

(k)  Unless  otherwise  stated,  terms  um^ 
in  this  Act  are  to  be  defined  as  they  are 
defined  In  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
aa  amended  (58  Stat.  682:  43  U8C.  aoi  « 
seq.),  and  in  lu  legislative  history. 

TTTLB  n— BASIC  HEALTH  BENEFITS 
paovisioN  or  basic  itxaltm  wLnrrvn 

Sec.  201.  Business  associations  and  other 
entitles  engaged  in  commerce  shall  provide 
to  their  employees  and  families,  as  a  cost  of 
doing  business,  a  minimum  level  of  hcsitlj 
benefits  as  defined  in  this  Act  and  as  further 
defined  by  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  ibs 
authority  of  this  Act.  Entitles  may  provide 
minimum  health  benefits  directly  them- 
selves: or  by  prospective  contracts  with  pro- 
viders of  health  services;  or  by  contracts  tot 
comprehensive  prepaid  care  plans;  or 
through  other  means  which  are  deemed  eco- 
nomical and  appropriate. 

MINIMUM    liEALTH    BCNEFrrS 

Sec.  303  (a)  Each  employee  and  hU  fam- 
ily In  the  service  of  a  business  ussoclation  or 
other  entity  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from 
such  entity  the  basic  health  benefits  de- 
scribed herein  and  as  further  described  In 
regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary- 
lb)  Minimum  health  benefits  on  a  per 
annum  basts  shall  be  the  following  entitle- 
ments: 

(1)  one  complete  diagnostic  examination 
and  associated  tests  sufficient  to  analyse  i 
person's  overall  medical  condition: 

12)  such  visits  to  a  physician,  an  out- 
patient clinic,  or  other  ambulatory  health 
facilities  which  may  be  necessary  for  treat- 
ment of  an  Illness  or  injury  or  necessary 
for  the  prevention  of  lllneas  or  Injury; 

(3)  twelve  days  of  medical  care  within  an 
intensive  care  or  intermediate  care  unit,  be- 
yond the  first  two  days  of  medical  care,  for 
treatment  of  a  serious  illness  or  Injury,  or 
for  surgery; 

(4)  ten  days  of  care  within  a  long-term 
care  unit  necessary  for  recovery  from  a  seri- 
ous illness,  accident,  or  surgery: 

(5)  services  provided  for  In  hospital  emer- 
gency rooms  for  serious  injuries  or  Illnesses 
requiring  Immediate  attention; 

(6)  physician,  hospital,  and  dlagnoBtie 
services  associated  with  child  delivery  and 
prenatal  care. 

(7 )  professional  services  of  physicians,  fur- 
nished in  their  offices  or  elsewhere,  consist- 
ing of  prevenUve.  primary  or  surgical  or 
special  care,  which  is  provided  In  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  basic  entitlements  of 
this  section  relating  to  the  extent  of  treat- 
ment and  care  allowed: 

(8)  Paramedical  and  other  support  systems, 
such  as  provided  by  pathology  and  radiology 
laboratories,  which  are  required  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  basic  entitlements  of 
this  section  relating  to  the  extent  of  treat- 
ment and  care  allowed: 

(9)  the  professional  services  of  optome- 
trists In  refractive  measurement  of  the  eye 
and  In  prescribing  eye  glasses,  the  profes- 
sional services  of  podiatrists  and  chiro- 
practors and  the  provision  of  therapeuMc 
devices,  appliances,  equipment  If  such  pro- 
fessional services  or  such  equipment  s  Im- 
portant to  the  maintenance  of  empIoyabUlty 
of  an  employee  cr  member  of  management: 

llOt  drugs  which  are  provided  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  other  basic  entitlements  of 
this  section  relating  to  the  extent  of  treat- 
ment and  care  provided  and  which  have  been 
approved  for  use  by  the  Secretary;  and 

(11)  coverage  by  an  employer  of  the  costs 
associated  with  catastrophic  Illness  witbln 
the  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

UMXTATIOMS    ON    MINMDU    BENCrTTS 

Sbc.  203.  (a)  The  SecreUry  iS  authorized 
to  Issue  regulations  to  insure  a  high  quality 
of  minimum  benefits  provided,  to  Insure  that 
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orovWlDn  Of  minimum  bcnefita  to  reclplenU 
to  a  medical  necessity  unless  the  minimum 
benefiU  have  a  preventive  purpose,  to  pro- 
vide for  a  hearing  for  alleged  denial  of  bene- 
fits to  require  entitles  providing  minimum 
benefits  to  utilize  professional  nealth  serv- 
ices and  facilities  which  are  properly  ac- 
credited, to  establish  uniform  levels  of  basic 
benefits  as  prescribed  in  this  Act,  and  to 
define  within  the  boundaries  of  this  Act  the 
loope  of  minimum  benefits  provided  or  ex- 
cluded. 

{b)  Minimum  beneflu  do  not  include  per- 
aoo&I  comfort  Items  or.  unless  required  for 
medical  reasons,  the  additional  cost  of  ac- 
commodoUons  more  expensive  than  seml- 
prlvste  accommodations;  and  do  not  include 
domiciliary  or  custodial  care  or  institutional 
care  of  a  person  while  he  la  not  receiving 
active  medical  treatment. 

(c)  Minimum  benefits  do  not  include  long- 
term  care  of  an  Inpatient  unlees  a  physician 
has  certified  to  the  medical  necessity  of  the 
patient's  admission  to  the  institution,  and 
do  not  include  such  care  (during  a  con- 
tinuous stay  In  the  Institution)  after  such 
period  (if  any)  as  may  be  specified  In  regula- 
tions unless  a  physician  has  certified  to  the 
continued  medical  necessity  of  such  care. 

(d)  Health  services  furnished  or  paid  for 
under  a  workmen's  compensation  law  of  the 
United  States  or  a  Stale,  or  otherwise  legally 
required  to  be  so  furnished  or  paid  for.  are 
not  covered  services.  Such  services,  if  fur- 
nished by  a  provider,  shall  nevertheless  be 
treated  as  covered  services  in  accordance 
vith  this  Act  unless  and  until  a  determina- 
tion has  been  made  pursuant  to  the  work- 
men's compensation  law  that  the  services  are 
covered  by  that  law. 

(ej  Health  services  furnished  in  a  primary 
or  secondary  school  are  not  covered  services. 

it)  Surgery  performed  solely  for  cosmetic 
purposes  (as  defined  In  regulations),  and 
hospital  or  other  services  Incident  thereto, 
are  not  covered  services. 

(g)  The  furnishing  of  a  drug  otherwise 
than  in  accordance  with  section  303  is  not 
a  covered  service.  The  furnishing  of  a  device, 
appliance,  or  equipment  otherwise  than  in 
accordance  with  section  202  Is  not  a  covered 
service. 

(h)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulations  ex- 
clude from  covered  services  medical  or  surgi- 
cal procedures  (and  services  Incident 
thereto)  which  he  finds  are  essentially  exper- 
imental in  character  and  which,  because  of 
cost  or  because  of  shortage  of  qualified  per- 
sonnel or  facilities,  he  finds  cannot  practl- 
cahly  be  furnished  on  a  nationwide  basis. 

DENIAL    OF    ENTITLEMENTS 

Sec.  304.  A  person  entitled  to  minimum 
benefits  who  has  been  denied  provision  of 
those  benefits  may  sue  In  the  Federal  dis- 
trict court  nearest  to  his  residence  for  the 
oosta  of  his  lost  benefits,  damages  which  may 
be  reasonable,  and  for  an  order  of  the  court 
reqtilrlng  his  employer,  or  the  entity  with 
which  he  is  associated,  to  provide  the  min- 
imum benefits  to  which  he  Is  entitled.  Upon 
the  finding  of  a  Federal  district  court  that 
a  person  entitled  to  benefits  has  been  denied 
those  benefits  or  a  finding  that  an  entity  has 
refused  to  provide  the  required  benefits,  the 
President,  upon  the  advice  of  the  Secretary, 
ihall  order  the  withholding  of  all  Federal 
funds,  services  to.  or  contracts  with,  such  en- 
tity. Such  entity  will  be  entitled  to  an  ap- 
peal hearing  before  the  Secretary  upon  the 
full  record  of  the  district  court. 

Sic.  205.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
two  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  306.  Upon  a  determlnaUon  by  the 
Secretary  that  the  provision  of  minimum 
health  benefits,  because  of  long  term  wage 
contracts  or  for  other  reasons,  would  impose 
on  undue  burden  upon  the  financial  condi- 
tion of  a  business  aasoclation,  the  Secretary 
■hall  exempt  the  bualneaa  association  from 
the  reqidrementa  of  thU  title  for  a  period  of 


not  longer  than  five  years  from  the  dat«  of 

enactment. 

TITLE  in— CREA-nON   OF  AREA  HEALTH 

SERVICBS     AND     HEALTH     EDUCATION 

CORPORATIONS 

CBXATIOK    or    COKPOXATIONH 

Sec.  301.  <a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
created  area  health  services  and  health  edu- 
cation corporations.  The  corporations  shall 
be  for-profit  corporations,  whose  purposes 
shall  be— 

<  1 )  to  provide  comprebenalve  health  serv- 
ices to  an  Identified  population  on  a  eoo- 
venient  and  acc«ssable  basis  In  or  near  a 
specified  service  area,  through  contractual 
arrangements  which  embody  prepaid  group 
practice,  or  other  definitive  arrangements 
which  will  so  far  as  practicable  provide  the 
benefits  of  prepaid  group  practice: 

(2)  to  provide  through  contractual  ar- 
rungementa  minimum  health  benefit*  to 
which  persons  may  be  entitled  from  a  con- 
traciee; 

(3)  to  provide  for  the  education  and  de- 
velopment of  qualified  physicians,  nurses, 
paramedical  and  other  health  personnel  nec- 
essary to  provide  comprehensive  health  serv- 
ices and  minimum  health  benefits  to  an 
identified  population  In  or  near  a  service 
area;  and 

(4)  to  provide  for  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
facilities  required  to  provide  comprehensive 
health  service,  minimum  health  benefits,  and 
for  the  education  and  development  of  health 
personnel. 

(b)  The  corporations  shall  be  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  this  Act,  to  the  provisions  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Corporation  Act.  The 
right  to  repeal,  alter,  or  amend  this  Act  at 
any  time  is  expressly  reserved.  Medical  per- 
sonnel serving  in  the  employ  of  corporations 
shall  not  be  liable  for  negligence  within  the 
scope  of  their  professional  duties  pursuant 
to  their  employment.  A  corporation  shall  be 
liable  for  the  negligence  of  its  employees. 

(C)  Cori>oratlons  and  their  property  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  Instrumentalities  of  the 
United  States  engaged  in  furtherance  of  in- 
terstate commerce. 

paocxss  or   organization 

Sec.  302.  (a)  Upon  a  determination  by  the 
Secretary  that  a  corporation  Is  needed  In  a 
defined  area,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  shall  appoint  not  fewer  than  three  in- 
corporators for  the  corporation,  who  shall 
serve  as  the  board  of  directors  for  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  following  their  appoint- 
ment. The  incorporators  shall  take  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  establish  the  cor- 
poration, including  the  filing  of  articles  of 
incorporation,  as  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  deterznln- 
atlon  of  the  need  for  area  health  services 
and  health  education  corporations  in  an  area 
upon  consideration  of  the  following  factors — 

(1)  the  lack  of  reasonably  priced  compre- 
hensive health  services  within  the  area; 

(3)  the  lack  of  health  manpower  resources 
needed  to  provide  health  services  within  the 
area: 

(3)  the  requests  of  public  and  private  en- 
title* within  the  area  for  the  establishment 
of  a  corporation: 

(4)  the  willingness  of  existing  providers 
of  health  services  and  health  education  to 
enter  into  contractual  arrangement*  with  a 
oorporatlon  and  to  contribute  in  capital  (» 
la  kind  to  the  assets  of  the  corporation; 

(6)  the  relationship  of  the  estabUahment 
of  a  corporation  m  the  area  to  the  overall 
health  needs  of  the  region; 

<8)  the  recortimendations  of  State  and 
regional  planning  agendee;  and 

(7)  the  future  probability  of  the  oorpora- 
tlon becoming  a  seU-sufflclent  econooalc 
entity  without  need  of  Federal  assistance 
after  twenty  years  of  operation. 


DixBCToas  ami  omcsu 
B«c.  303.  (a)  A  corporaUon  shall  have  a 
board  of  fifteen  directors  conalstlng  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  one  shall  be  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  board  to  serve  as  chairman.  Eight 
members  of  the  board  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary,  for  terms  of  four  years  or  until 
their  successors  have  been  appointed  and 
qualified,  except  that  the  first  three  mem- 
bers of  the  board  so  appointed  shall  continue 
in  office  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  the  next 
three  members  for  terms  of  three  years.  Any 
member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  may  be 
appointed  only  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  director  whom  he  succeeds.  At  all  times 
the  members  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
shall  include  one  member  representing  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, two  members  representing  qualified 
medical  personnel,  one  member  representing 
qualified  health  education  personnel,  one 
member  representing  qualified  health  serv- 
ices organizations,  one  member  representing 
the  interests  of  the  major  political  subdivi- 
sions within  the  area,  and  one  member  rep- 
resenting the  interests  of  the  health  con- 
sumers in  the  area.  Three  members  of  the 
board  shall  be  elected  annually  by  common 
stockholders,  and  four  shall  be  elected  an- 
nually by  preferred  stockholders  of  a  corpo- 
ration. The  members  of  the  board  appointed 
by  the  Secretary  and  those  elected  by  com- 
mon stockholders  shall  take  office  on  the  one 
hundred  and  eighty-first  day  after  the  ap- 
pointment of  incorporators.  Election  of  the 
remaining  members  of  the  board  shall  take 
place  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  first  is- 
suance of  preferred  stock  by  the  corporation. 
Pending  election  of  the  remalnlnR  four  mem- 
bers, seven  memben  shall  constitute  a  quo- 
rum for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness of  the  board  Each  of  the  directors  not 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government  shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  of  |i75  for 
each  meeung  of  the  board  he  attends.  Mem- 
bers shall  be  residents  of  the  area  served  by 
the  corporation. 

(bi  The  board  at  directors  Is  empowered 
to  adopt  an  1  amend  bylaws  governing  the 
operation  of  the  corporation.  Such  bylaws 
shall  not  be  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  of  the  articles  of  incorporation. 

(c)  The  articles  of  incorporation  of  a  cor- 
poration shall  provide  for  cumulative  voting 
for  all  stockholders  and  shall  provide  that, 
upon  conversion  of  one-fourth  of  the  out- 
standing shares  of  preferred  stock,  the  com- 
mon stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to  elect 
four  directors  and  the  preferred  stockholders 
shall  be  entitled  to  elect  three  directors: 
upon  the  conversion  of  one-half  of  the  out- 
standing shades  of  preferred  stock,  the  com- 
mon stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to  elect 
five  director?  and  the  preferred  stockholders 
shall  be  entitled  to  elect  two  directors;  upon 
the  conversioii  of  three-fourths  of  the  out- 
standing sharf?  of  preferred  stock,  the  com- 
mon stockholders  shall  be  entitled  to  elect 
six  director*  ai.d  the  preferred  stockholders 
shall  be  entitled  to  elect  one  director:  and 
upon  converslun  of  all  outstanding  shares 
of  perferred  stock,  the  common  stockholders 
shall  be  entitled  to  elect  seven  directors.  Any 
change  of  directors  resulting  from  such  stock 
conversion  shall  take  effect  at  the  next  an- 
nual meeting  oi  a  corporation  following  such 
stock  ccnverBion. 

rXNANCINO   or   COarOXATIDNS 

Sac.  304  (a I  A  corporation  is  authorized 
to  issue  and  have  outstanding.  In  such 
amounts  as  it  shall  determine,  two  Issues  of 
capital  stock,  a  common  and  a  preferred, 
each  of  which  shall  carry  voting  rights  and 
be  eligible  for  dividends.  Common  stock  may 
be  Initially  issued  only  to  a  State  or  local 
political  subdivision,  to  for-profit  and  non- 
profit entitles  providing  health  services  and 
operating  health  facilities,  and  to  physicians 
located  within  the  area.  Common  stock  shall 
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be  Initially  twued  tithmt  at  »  prloe  set  by  the 
board  of  a  corporation  or  In  couslcleratlon 
for  Ui*  transler  of  health  f»clUtiefl  and  re- 
Ut«d  properties  to  a  oorporatlon.  Methods  of 
property  evaluation  shall  be  established  by 
the  Secretary  and  he  ahall  be  the  final  ar- 
biter of  disputes  relating  to  the  value  of 
property  to  be  transferred  to  a  corporation. 
Preferred  stoct  may  be  issued  to  and  held 
only  by  any  person  other  than  those  Initially 
ellKlt>>«  w  receive  common  stoclc.  The  articles 
of  IncorporatuMi  of  the  cotporaUon  shall 
provide  for  the  following  respective  righto  of 
each  laaue  of  stock : 

{A|  CoMMOH  STOCK. — Common  stock  ahall 
have  a  par  value  of  $10  per  thare  and  shall 
be  deel^nated  fuUy  paid  and  nonaasessable. 
No  dividends  shall  be  paid  on  the  common 
stock  whenever  dividend*  on  tlie  preferred 
stock  are  in  arrears. 

<B)(11  PairniaaD  stock.— Preferred  stock 
■hall  have  a  par  value  of  »50  per  share  and 
ahall  be  designated  ftUly  paid  and  nonaasees- 
Kble  Dividends  shaU  be  fixed  at  a  rate  ap- 
proved by  the  board,  and  thall  be  cumulative 
BO  that.  If  for  any  dividend  period  dividends 
at  the  rate  fixed  tn  the  arUcles  of  Incorpora- 
tion shall  not  have  been  declared  and  paid 
or  set  apart  for  payment  on  the  preferred 
shares,  the  deficiency  ahaU  be  declared  and 
paid  or  set  apart  for  payment  prior  to  the 
making  of  any  dividend  or  other  distribution 
on  the  oominon  shares. 

(lit  Preferred  stock  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
liquidation  preference  over  common  stock. 
which  shall  entitle  preferred  stockholders  to 
a  liquidating  payment  not  lees  than  par 
value  plus  all  accrued  unpaid  dividends  prior 
to  any  payment  on  llquldaUon  to  common 
stockholders. 

(ill)  Preferred  stock  shall  be  oonverUble 
Into  shares  of  common  stock  at  such  time 
and  upon  such  terms  as  the  articles  of  Incor- 
poration shall  provide. 

(b)  The  articles  of  Incorporation  shall  pro* 
vide  that  no  shares  of  any  Issue  of  stock 
may  be  redeemed  or  repurchased  for  five 
years,  foUowlng  the  date  of  Incorporation. 

(cl  A  corporation  la  authorized  to  issue,  In 
addition  to  the  stock  authorized  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  nonvoting  sMJtirliles. 
bonds,  debentures,  and  other  certificates  of 
indebtedness  as  it  may  determine. 

(d>  The  requirement  of  section  45(b)  of 
the  District  of  Colombia  Business  Corpora- 
tion Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  29-«30(b))  as  to 
the  percentage  of  stock  which  a  stockholder 
must  hold  in  order  to  have  the  rights  of  In- 
spection and  cop3rtng  set  forth  in  that  sub- 
section shall  not  be  applicable  in  the  case  of 
holders  of  the  stock  of  the  corporation,  and 
they  may  exercise  such  rights  without  regard 
to  the  percentage  of  stock  they  hold. 

GEMXSAL    POWVSS   OT  COSPOKATIOMS 

8bc.  305.  A  corporation  is  authorized  to 
provide  comprehensive  health  care  services 
and  minimum  health  benefits  through  pro- 
spective contracts,  arrangements  for  prepaid 
group  practice,  or  through  other  arrange- 
ments which  may  be  found  efficient  and  ef- 
fective; to  contract  with  States  and  the 
United  States  for  the  provision  of  health 
services  authorlaed  by  the  Social  Security 
Act  of  ld35.  as  amended  (49  SUt.  620:  43 
tT.S.C.  301  et  seq.)  :  to  establish  ambulatory 
health  fsclUtles  within  the  neighborhoods 
of  the  populations  served;  to  provide  through 
scholarship  grants,  contracts,  loans,  the  crea- 
tion or  operation  of  accredited  schools,  and 
through  other  means  deemed  appropriate. 
tor  the  education  of  pbyalclans,  nurses,  and 
other  medical  personnel  required  for  the  de- 
livery of  health  cara  services  within  an  area; 
to  Issue  degrees  to  qualified  persons  as  medi- 
cal doctors,  nurses,  and  other  medical  per- 
sonnel as  may  be  ^proprlate  and  In  conform- 
ance with  the  standards  of  accredited  Insti- 
tutions of  learning  and  the  requirements  of 
the  Secretary;  to  own,  lease,  operate,  reha- 
bilitate, and  construct  medical  education  fa- 


otlltlea;  to  oontraot  for  the  eduofttloti  of 
health  pereosinel,  the  provision  of  borne 
health  care  services  and  long-term  health 
care  services,  and  the  provisions  of  support- 
ing, and  other  services  which  a  corporation 
deems  ^proprlate;  and  to  undertake  research 
and  evaluation  relating  to  the  effective  de- 
livery of  health  care  servloes.  To  carry  out 
its  functions  and  purposes,  a  corporation 
shall  have  the  usual  powwrs  conferred  upon 
a  stock  corporation  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Business  Corporation  Act,  Including  the 
power  to  acquire,  own,  use,  or  convey  real 
property,  and  to  acquire  property  by  con- 
demnation where  the  property  Is  not  already 
devoted  to  a  public  or  charitable  use. 
ersmiABos  or  hxaltr  cau  scaviCBB, 

UmCAI.   XOUCATIOK,   ATTO   OPKKATXOIV 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Corporations,  medical  per- 
sonnel In  the  employment  of  corporations. 
persons  contracting  with  corporations,  and 
agents  of  the  corporations  shall  meet  the 
standards  of  medical  quality,  professional 
qualification  and  accountability  as  prescribed 
in  this  Act  and  as  further  defined  by  the 
regulations  of  the  Secretary. 

(1)  No  person  shall  be  denied  health  care 
services  by  reason  of  his  race,  creed,  color, 
religion,  sex,  or  economic  status. 

(2)  A  corporation  shall,  to  the  extent 
feasible — 

(A)  enter  Into  agreements  to  provide  com- 
prehensive health  services  to  all  persons 
within  its  service  area; 

(B)  provide  health  malnteoance,  primary, 
speciality,  restorative,  and  health  related 
custodial  care: 

(C)  maintain  community  hospitals  of  out- 
standlng  quality,  able  to  accept  patlento  on 
a  referral  basis  from  smaller  communities  In 
the  surrounding  area; 

(D)  conduct  educational  programs  under 
the  supervision  of  the  faculty  of  a  university 
health  science  center  with  which  the  area 
corporation  may  be  affiliated; 

(E)  have  educational  prognuos  which  In- 
clude (i)  residency  programs.  (U)  clinical 
Instruction  for  medical  doctorate  candidates 
who  would  come  from  a  university  health 
science  center  on  a  rotating  basis,  (ill)  clini- 
cal experience  for  students  in  allied  health 
programs,  (Iv)  continuing  education  pro- 
grams for  health  manpower  in  the  area,  con- 
ducted tn  cooperation  with  local  profeeslonal 
assoclatlona: 

(F)  provide  guidance  to  colleges  and  com- 
munity colleges  In  the  area  in  the  develop- 
ment of  training  programs  for  allied  health 
professions; 

(O)  cooperate  with  area  hospitals  and 
community  agencies  In  the  planning  and 
development  of  more  effective  health  care 
delivery  systems;  and 

<H)  conduct  limited  research  programs 
concerned  primarily  with  the  evaluation  of 
health  care  delivery  systems. 

(3)  A  corporation  shall  furnish  servloes  in 
such  manner  as  to  provide  continuity  of  care 
and  {when  servlcce  are  furnished  by  different 
providers)  ready  referral  of  patients  to  such 
services  and  at  such  times  as  may  be  medi- 
cally appropriate,  and  to  the  maximum  ex- 
tent feasible  makes  all  services  readily  acces- 
sible to  persons  who  live  In  the  specified 
servloe  area. 

(4)  A  corporation  shall  provide  for  peri- 
odic consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
persons  It  serves  regarding  the  policies  and 
c^eratlon  of  the  organization. 

(5)  A  corporation  shall  encourage  health 
education  of  persons  it  serves  and  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  preventive  health  serv- 
ices, and  provide  that  a  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  pbyHlcians  associated  with  the 
organiaatlon  promulgate  medical  standards, 
oversee  the  profeeslonal  a^Mcts  of  the  de- 
livery of  care,  perform  the  functions  of  a 
phaiinacy  and  drug  therapeutics  oommlt- 
tee,  and  monitor  and  review  (he  utUlaatloo 
and  quality  of  all  health  serrlcea  (Including 
drugs). 


(6)  A  corporation,  to  the  axtentpracUcaWe 
and  consistent  with  good  medical  practice 
shall  employ  allied  health  personnel  and 
subprofeseional  and  lay  persons  in  the  fur- 
nishing of  services. 

(7)  A  corporaUon  shall  undertake,  to  the 
extent  required  by  regulations,  to  Brrange 
for  reciprocal  out-of-area  services  by  other 
comprehensive  health  service  corporatloos 
or  to  pay  for  health  services  furnished  to  its 
enrollees  by  other  providers  of  health  serv- 
icee  in  emergencies,  within  or  outside  the 
specified  aervloe  area  of  a  corporation. 

(8)  (A)  A  physician,  optometrist,  or  podi- 
atrist legally  authorised  to  practice  his  pro- 
feeslon  In  a  State  Is  a  qualified  provider  of 
services  for  a  corporation  or  as  an  em- 
ployee of  a  corporation:  subject,  however 
to  the  provisions  of  paragraphs  (C)  and 
(D).  A  practitioner  first  so  authorlxed  by  a 
State  is  a  qualified  provider  If,  in  addition 
he  meets  national  standards  established  by 
the  Secrewry  (taking  into  consideration  the 
criteria  applied  by  any  recognized  national 
testing  organization)  for  the  practitioner's 
profession.  A  practitioner  who  Is  a  qualifled 
provider  in  one  State,  if  he  meets  the  na- 
tional standards.  Is  also  in  any  other  cor- 
poration a  qualified  provider  of  services 
which  (1)  are  services  to  persons  entitled 
thereto  under  this  Act.  and  (3)  are  of  a 
kind  which  such  other  State  authorlees  to 

be  furnished  by  practitioners  of  his  profes- 
sion. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  title— a  doc- 
tor of  osteopathy  legally  authorieed  to  prac- 
tice medicine  and  surgery  in  a  State  U  a 
physician. 

(C)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  for  pro- 
fessional practitioners  such  requirements  of 
continuing  education  (taking  into  consider- 
ation standards  approved  by  appropriate 
professional  organizations)  as  he  finds  rea- 
sonable and  necessary  to  maintain  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  professional  service*  to 
eligible  persons.  A  professional  practitioner 
who  fails  to  meet  a  requirement  estsbliahed 
under  this  subsection  shall.  If  the  deficiency 
persists  after  notice  and  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  correct  it.  cease  to  be  a  qualified 
provider. 

(D)  A  physician  qualified  In  accordance 
with  subeectlon  (a)  is  not  qualifled  to  pter- 
form  major  surgery  as  a  covered  service,  or 
to  furnish  as  covered  services  other  special- 
ized services  designated  In  regulation,  unices 
he  holds  a  certificate  from  the  appropriate 
national  specialty  board  or  possesses  the 
qualifications  requisite  to  such  certification; 
except  that  a  physician  may  be  found  quali- 
fied to  furnish  any  specialized  servloes  as 
covered  services  If  (1)  prior  to  July  1,  1873, 
he  has  engaged  in  furnishing  such  services 
as  a  specialist  or  as  a  substantial  part  of 
his  medical  practice,  (3)  he  meets  standards 
established  by  the  Secretary,  and  (3)  where 
appropriate,  a  finding  that  he  is  so  qualified 
Is  recommended  by  a  participating  hospital 
In  which  he  has  engaged  substantially  In 
furnishing  such  services. 

(9)  A  general  hospital  Is  a  qualified  pro- 
vider for  a  corporation  or  as  a  division  of 
a  corporation  if  it  is  an  Institution  which— 

(A)  Is  primarily  engaged  tn  providing  to 
inpatients  (other  than  mentally  111  persons) 
diagnostic,  therapeutic,  and  rehabilitation 
services,  furnished  by  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  physicians,  for  medical  diagnosis, 
treatment,  care,  and  rehabilitation  of  in- 
jured, disabled,  or  sick  persons; 

(B)  maintains  adequate  clinical  records 
on  all  patients: 

(C)  has  bylaws  In  effect  with  respect  to  Its 
staff  of  physicians,  and  has  filed  with  the 
Secretary  an  agreement  that  In  granting  or 
maintaining  medical  staff  privileges  it  will 
not  discriminate  on  any  ground  unrelated  to 
professional  qualifications; 

(O)  has  a  requirement  that  every  patleak 
must  be  under  the  care  of  a  physician; 
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(E)  provides  twenty-four  hour  nursing 
■ervice  wndered  or  supervised  by  a  registered 
professional  nurse,  and  has  a  licensed  prac- 
tical nurse  or  registered  professional  nurse 
on  duty  at  aU  limes; 

(P)  has  a  pharmacy  and  drug  therapeu- 
tics committee  which  establishes  policies  for 
the  selection,  acquisition,  and  utilization  of 
drugs; 

(Q)  has  in  effect  a  hospital  utilization  re- 
view plan; 

(B)  meeto  all  applicable  requirements  ol 
the  law  of  the  State  In  which  it  is  situated; 
and 

(I)  meets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  in  the  interest  of 
the  quality  of  the  care  and  the  safety  of  pa- 
tients in  the  Institution. 

(10)  A  skilled  nursing  home  Is  a  quali- 
fied provider  to  contract  with  a  corporation 
U  It  (or  a  distinct  part  of  It)  Is  an  institu- 
tion which — 

(A)  is  primarily  engaged  In  providing  to 
Inpatlenu  (other  than  mentally  111  persons) 
skilled  nursing  care  and  related  services  for 
patients  who  require  medical  and  nursing 
lervtces; 

(B)  has  written  policies,  which  are  devel- 
oped (snd  reviewed  from  time  to  time)  with 
the  advice  of  a  group  of  professional  person- 
ul.  Including  one  or  more  registered  profes- 
sions! nurses,  to  govern  the  services  It  pro- 
vides: 

(C)  has  a  physician,  a  registered  profea- 
sloDsl  nurse,  or  a  medical  staff  responsible 
for  the  execution  of  such  policies; 

(D)  operates  under  the  supervision  of  an 
sdmlnlstrator  licensed  by  the  State  in  which 
such  Institution  Is  situated; 

(X)  has  a  requirement  that  the  health 
care  of  every  patient  be  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  a  physician,  and  provides  for  having 
a  physician  available  to  furnish  neoeaaary 
medical  care  In  case  of  emergency: 

(7)  maintains  adequate  clinical  records 
on  sll  patients; 

(O)  provides  twenty-four-hour  nursing 
servloe  Buffldent  to  meet  nursing  needs  In 
■coordanoe  vrlth  the  poUdee  developed  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b).  and  has  at  least 
we  registered  profeeaional  nuTM  employed 
full  time: 

(B)  provides  appropriate  methods  and 
procedures  for  the  dlBpertalng  and  adminis- 
tering of  drugs; 

(X)  baa  in  effect  a  utilization  review  plan; 

(J)  meets  all  applicable  requlremenU  of 
the  law  of  the  state  in  which  It  Is  situated, 
and  (unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  law 
provides  equivalent  protection)  meets  the 
provisions  of  the  life  Safety  Code  of  the  Na- 
tional nre  Protection  Association  applicable 
to  nursing  homes;  and 

(K)  meets  such  other  requirements,  in- 
cluding requirements  relating  to  the  physical 
fscUlties.  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neoassary 
In  the  Interest  of  the  quality  of  care  and  the 
■afety  of  patients  in  the  Institution. 

(II)  A  home  health  service  agency  Is  a 
qualified  provider  for  a  corporation  or  as  a 
division  of  a  corporation  if  it — 

(A)  Is  primarily  engaged  tn  furnishing,  on 
an  intermittent  and  visiting  baali  in  pa- 
tients' homes,  skilled  nursing  and  other  ther- 
^Mutlc  services  to  patients  (other  than 
mentally  111  persons)  who  are  under  the  care 
of  physicians; 

(B)  has  policies  developed  (and  reviewed 
from  time  to  time)  by  a  group  of  professional 
Peraonnel  associated  with  the  agency  or 
organization,  including  one  or  nxore  physi- 
cians and  one  or  more  registered  professional 
nuraea,  to  govern  the  servloes  whUjh  It  fur- 
htsbes,  and  provides  for  supervision  of  such 
services  by  a  physician  or  registered  profee- 
Honal  nuTBe; 

(C)  malntaini  adequate  clinical  records  on 
all  patients; 

<D)  meeu  all  af^Ucable  requirements  of 
the  law  of  the  State  in  which  It  fumisbea 
Mrvloes;and 


(E)  nteets  such  other  requirements  as  the 
Secretary  may  find  necessary  In  the  Interest 
of  the  quality  of  care  and  the  safety  of  pa- 
tlento of  the  agency  or  corporation. 

(13)  (A)  Physicians,  (optometrists,  podia- 
trists, professional  nurses,  and  practitioners 
and  other  health  professions  or  occupations 
who  meet  national  standards  eetablished  by 
the  Secretary  In  consultation  with  recognized 
medical  associations,  are  authorized  to  prac- 
tice In  the  service  of,  or  by  contract  «-lth,  a 
corporation  notwithstanding  any  restriction 
of  State  laws. 

(B)  A  corporation  and  Ito  subaJdiarles  and 
agents,  whether  hospitals  or  other  types  of 
health  delivery  faculties,  which  meet  na- 
tional standards  established  by  the  Secretary 
In  consultation  with  recognized  profeeslonal 
organizations,  are  authorized  to  operate  not- 
withstanding any  restriction  of  State  laws. 

(18)  The  Secretary,  in  consultation  with 
appropriate  professional,  medical,  and  ac- 
creditation associations,  shall  issue  regula- 
tions for  the  development  of  accelerated 
medical  education  programs  by  corporations, 
for  the  integration  of  preprofesslonal  and 
professional  currleulums  provided  by  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  awarding  of  a  master's  de- 
gree Bt  the  end  of  basic  training  In  health- 
related  sciences  essential  to  the  operation  of 
a  corporation,  for  the  provision  of  clinical 
training  and  for  the  requirements  of  resi- 
dency training  In  a  corporation. 

(14)  Persons  receiving  medical  education 
training  through  arrangements  with  a  cor- 
poration shall  enter  Into  a  contract  to  re- 
main In  the  employment  of  the  corporation 
for  a  speclflDd  period  of  not  less  than  three 
years  and  not  more  than  ten  years.  Persons 
not  remaining  in  the  service  of  a  corporation 
for  an  agreed  upon  period  of  time  shall  treat 
the  cost  of  their  medical  education  through 
the  corporation  as  a  loan  repayable  on  terms 
agreed  upon  with  the  corporation  before  or 
during  the  period  of  education.  CorporatloDa 
may  enter  Into  agreements  for  the  transfer 
of  medical  personnel  among  themselves 
without  penalty  as  to  repayment  agreements 
for  training. 

(15)  Corporations  shall  be  subject  to  the 
lavra  and  regulations  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  unless  exempted  by 
the  Secretary. 

(16)  Each  corporation,  upon  the  approval 
of  Its  board  of  directors  and  after  comment 
by  the  planning  agency  of  the  State,  shall 
submit  for  approval  at  the  end  of  its  fiscal 
yeaf  to  the  Regional  Planning  Agency  for 
subsequent  ratification  by  the  Secretary  a 
five-year  program  financial  plan  outlining  Ito 
corporate  goals.  Its  plans  for  financing, 
evaluating  the  relative  effectiveness  and  effi- 
ciency of  Ito  sertioes.  deecrlblng  the  benefito 
it  expecto  to  provide  at  different  levels  of 
coat,  and  containing  such  other  data  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  Regional  Planning 
Agency. 

TITLE    IV— TEDEIRAL    FINANCIAL 

ASSISTANCE 

mW    FXDCBAI.    GRANTS 

Szc.  401.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  in  each  fiscal  year 
through  fiscal  year  1090.  to  remain  available 
until  e]Q>ended,  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  payment  to  corporations  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in — 

(a)  the  Initial  organization  and  operation 
Of  corporations: 

(b)  the  financing  of  health  care  servloes 
to  tow-income  Individuals  on  a  per  capita 
basis  by  each  corporation  to  the  extont  such 
individuals  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  serv- 
ices or  not  otherwise  entitled  to  health  care 
beneflta; 

(c)  the  financing  of  health  care  benefito 
through  corporations  estobllshed  by  this  Act 
or  through  similar  comprehensive  health  or- 
ganizations for  employees  of  Email  businesses 
and  charitable  organlzatlonfi,  not  exempted 
by  section  30C,  to  the  extent  a  determlnstlon 
is  made  by  the  Secretary  that  the  cost  of 


providing  minimum  health  benefito  may 
cause  undue  financial  hardship  to  a  busi- 
ness or  charitoble  organization. 

(d)  for  the  subeidlzstion  of  medical  edu- 
cation to  the  exc«nc  a  corporation  Is  not  able 
to  finance  over  a  period  of  time  th«  actual 
cost  of  the  development  of  the  health  care 
personnel  required  for  Ito  operation: 

(e)  for  the  construction  and  stalfing  of 
hospitals,  ambulatory  and  diagnostic  cen- 
tors.  and  medical  educaUon  fscllltles  for  cor- 
porations serving  areas  lacking  such  facili- 
ties required  for  the  purposes  of  the  cor- 
poration; 

(f)  for  research  and  development  of  new 
and  improved  methods  of  health  care  de- 
livery of  national  significance. 

OCAZANTT    or    LOSNS 

Sic.  402.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  msy  pre- 
scribe, to  guarantee  any  lender  against  the 
loss  of  principal  or  Interest  on  securities, 
obligations,  or  loans  issued  for  the  purposes 
of  a  oorporatlon.  The  maturity  date  of  such 
securities,  obligations  or  loans,  including  all 
extensions  and  renewals  thereof,  shall  not  be 
later  than  thirty  years  from  their  date  of 
issuance.  The  Secretory  shall  prescribe  and 
collect  from  the  lending  iiutltutlon  a  r«ascn- 
able  annual  guaranty  fee.  There  are  author- 
ized to  be  appr<^rlated  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of 
this  section. 

UMiva 

See.  40S.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, to  make  loans  to  corporations  for 
ptupoees  consistent  with  the  intent  of  this 
Act.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  sums  ap- 
propriated shall  be  available  until  expended. 
rtMEMmoit  or  rcDxasL  oasirTS.  loans,  and 

GUAKANTKES 

Ssc.  404.  A  corporation,  not  providing 
proflto  to  Ito  shareholders,  shall  be  eligible 
for  Federal  assistance  as  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, or  to  the  extent  that  ito  division,  such 
as  ito  hospital  or  medical,  may  have  been 
eligible  for  grsnto,  loans,  intereet  subsidiee, 
or  guarantees  under  the  provision  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act.  as  amended  (&S 
Stat.  eaS;  43  tr.B.C.  301  et  seq.).  Corporations 
shall  be  given  priority  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  and  State  agencies  In  the  provision 
of  Federal  assistance.  No  public  or  private 
entity  which  may  be  eligible  for  the  same 
assistance  as  a  corporation  may  receive  such 
assistance  If  such  entity  Is  located  within  the 
service  area  of  a  corporation  and  If  the  cor- 
poration has  made  an  appllcatton  for  similar 
asRlstance. 

ACCOITNTABnJrT 

6kc.  40&.  Section  301  Of  the  Government 
Corporation  Control  Act  (31  tT.S.G.  856)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and"  Immediately 
preceding  "(6)"  and  by  Inserting  immedi- 
ately before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  "and  (7)  the  Area  Health  Services 
and  Health  Education  Corporations". 

BSXXUXW  AND  AimZT  OF  COttPOSATIONS 

Sic.  400.  (a)(1)  The  accounto  of  a  oorpo- 
ratlon ahall  be  audited  annually  in  accord- 
ance with  generally  accepted  auditing  stand- 
ards by  independent  certified  public  account- 
anto  or  independent  licensed  public  sccount- 
anto  certified  or  licensed  by  a  regulatory 
authority  of  a  Stote  or  other  political  sub- 
division of  the  TTnited  States.  The  audit  shall 
be  conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  the 
accoiuito  of  a  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
All  books,  accounto,  financial  records,  reporu. 
files,  and  other  papers,  things,  or  property 
belonging  to  or  in  use  by  a  corporation  and 
necessary  to  facilitate  the  audit  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  person  conducting  the 
audit;  and  full  faculties  for  verifying  trans- 
actions with  ttt»_  balances  or  securities  held 
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by  depositories,  flscal  agents,  and  custodians 
sbalt  be  afforded  to  such  person. 

(3)  The  audit  report  shall  set  forth  the 
scope  of  the  audit  and  include  such  state- 
menu  as  are  necessary  to  present  fairly  a 
corporation's  assets  and  UablUtles.  surplus  or 
deflctt,  with  an  analysis  of  the  changes 
therein  during  the  year,  supplemented  In 
reasonable  detail  by  a  statement  of  a  corpo- 
ration's Income  and  expenses  during  the  year, 
and  a  statement  of  the  sources  and  applica- 
tion of  funds,  together  with  the  Independent 
auditor's  opinion  of  those  statements. 

(b)  (1)  The  flcanclal  tran!>actlona  of  a 
corporation  for  any  fiscal  year  during  which 
Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance  any 
portion  of  Its  operations  may  be  audited  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
In  accordance  with  the  prtndplea  and  proce- 
dures applicable  to  commercial  corporate 
transactions  and  under  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral.  Any  such  audit  shall  be 
conducted  at  the  place  or  places  where  ac- 
counts of  the  corporation  are  normally  kept. 
The  representative  of  tlie  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral shall  have  access  to  all  books,  accounts, 
records,  reports,  files  and  other  papers, 
things,  or  property  belonging  to  or  in  use 
by  a  corporation  pertaining  to  its  financial 
transactions  and  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
audit,  and  they  shall  be  afforded  full  facili- 
ties for  verifying  transactions  with  the 
balances  or  securities  held  by  depositories, 
fiscal  agents,  and  custodians.  All  such  books. 
accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  papers,  and 
property  of  a  corporation  shall  remain  in 
possession  and  custody  of  the  corporation. 

Ot  A  report  of  each  such  audit  shall  be 
made  by  the  Compi  roller  General  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  report  to  the  Congress  shall  con- 
tain such  comments  and  Information  as  the 
Comptroller  General  may  deem  necessary 
to  Inform  Congress  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions and  condition  of  the  corporations,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto  as  he  may  deem  advisable. 
The  report  shall  also  show  specifically  any 
program,  expenditure,  or  other  financial 
transacUon  or  undertaking  observed  in  the 
course  of  the  audit,  which.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Comptroller  General,  has  been  car- 
ried on  or  made  without  authority  of  law. 
A  copy  of  each  report  shall  be  furnished  to 
the  Secretory  and  to  the  corporation  at  the 
lime  submitted  to  the  C-ongress. 

TITLE  V— REGIONAL  PLANKING 
COUNCILS 

CRC^TION  OP  aEClONAl,  PLANKING  COtJNCILS 

Ssc.  SOI.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  eeubllsh 
planning  councils  in  each  major  geograptUc 
region  of  the  country  which  may  be  Identifi- 
able by  the  proximity  of  major  metropolitan 
areas  within  It  to  each  other,  by  the  greater 
frequency  of  commerce  and  transportation 
among  its  population  than  with  the  popula- 
tion of  other  areas,  and  by  the  existence  of  a 
regional  medical  program  established  under 
title  IX  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  as 
amended  (58  Stat.  682:  43  U3.C.  299-309(J) ). 
within  its  boundaries. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  a  reglotial  planning 
council  BhaU  be  to  develop  plans  for  tbe 
provision  of  comprehensive  health  services  to 
all  persons  within  the  region  and  for  the  de- 
velopment and  allocation  of  health  man- 
power and  facilities  adequate  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  services  to  all  persons 
within  the  region.  These  plans  shall  be  de- 
veloped in  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
planning  agencies  authorUeed  under  titles 
III  and  VI  of  the  Public  Heal'h  Serv.'c*  Ac. 
a^  amended,  area  health  servlr"  7n-i  h?a!th 
education  corpisratlons.  medical  schools  and 
institutions  of  health  education,  and  profes- 
sional medical  associations.  A  regional  plan- 
ning agency  shall  have  authority  to  approve 
or  reject  by  a  majority  vote  of  Its  members 
State  comprehensive  and  State  health  facili- 
ties construction  plans  required  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  as  amended,  and 


corporations'  program  financial  budgets  as 
required  by  this  Act:  State  agencies  or  cor- 
porations may  appeal  decisions  of  a  regional 
planning  council  to  the  Secretary  whose  de- 
cisions win  be  final.  No  Federal  funds  may 
be  expended  for  projects  or  services  not  in 
conformance  with  an  approved  plan  by  the 
regional  council.  Each  regional  planning 
council  shall  submit  to  the  Secretary  on  an 
annual  basis  a  comprehensive  health  re- 
sources allocation  plan  for  the  region.  Each 
annual  plan  aball  describe  project*  and  serv- 
ices eligible  for  Federal  assistance. 

APPOINTMENT   OP  SEGIONAI.   PUINNIKC  COONCU. 

Sec.  503.  The  Secretary  shall  appoint  not 
more  than  nineteen  and  not  less  than  eleven 
members  of  the  regional  planning  council. 
He  shall  appoint  one  member  who  shall  be 
hla  representative,  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Dounctl,  and  serve  as  the  executive  director 
of  the  administrative  staff  of  the  council  and 
whose  term  shall  be  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary.  He  shall  appoint  one  member  on 
the  advice  of  each  Governor  within  the  re- 
gion and  whoee  term  shall  be  coterminous 
with  the  terms  of  each  Governor;  and  be 
shall  appoint  at  least  two  representatives  of 
the  corporations  within  the  region  and  at 
least  two  representatives  of  profeeslonal 
medical  personnel  within  the  region,  whose 
terms  shall  be  five  years.  All  other  members 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  shall  have  terms 
of  five  years  unless  they  are  filling  vacancies. 
A  majority  of  the  council  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  a  meeting.  The  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to  provide  staff  for  the  council 
which  he  deems  appropriate.  To  the  extent 
posaible.  the  Secretary  shall  coordinate  the 
regional  planning  council  staff's  operations 
and  location  with  other  federally  created  re- 
gional organisations.  Members  of  a  council 
shall  be  considered  full-time  employees  of 
the  council  and  shall  receive  salaries  at  the 
grade  level  of  0&-18. 

Sec.  608.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Secretary  such  funds  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
title,  to  remain  available  until  expended. 
TITLE  VI— \nSCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS 

NONCONPOaiCINO    LAWS 

Sec.  601.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  super- 
sede any  other  provisions  of  law  In  conflict 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

SrPAlABTT.TTT 

Sec.  603.  If  any  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
circumstance  la  held  Invalid,  the  remainder 
of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  circumstances  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

AODmONAL    FCBSONNEL 

Sec.  603.  Noth  withstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  provide  Federal  medical  personnel  to 
corporations  for  initial  staff  support  and  to 
provide  the  additional  personnel  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  administration  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

aULXHAKING   AUTHOUTT 

Sac.  604.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  under  the  pro- 
cedures established  in  section  4  of  the 
Administrative  Procedure  Act,  as  amended 
(60  Stat.  237;  5  U.S.C.  653).  which  are  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

CPFECTIVE    DATE 

Sec.  SOS.  Unless  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become 
effective  upon  enactment. 


was  added  &s  a  cosponsor  of  S.  4564.  to 
estAbUsh  a  national  cancer  authority  In 
order  to  conquer  cancer  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  A 

BILL 

^  8.    «5e4 

At  the  requesr^f  the  Senator  from 
Montana    (Mr.   Maksfteld),   his   name 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESQ. 
LUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  December  18. 1970.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
joint  resolutions: 

S.  17S6.  An  act  for  the  r^ef  of  Irene  Sa- 
dowska  Sullivan; 

S.  2162.  An  act  to  provide  for  special  pack- 
aging to  protect  children  from  serious  per- 
sonal injury  or  serious  illness  resulting  from 
handling,  using,  or  Ingesting  household  sub- 
stances, and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2336.  An  act  relating  to  the  parl&hu  and 
congregation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

S.  3316.  An  act  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices and  Construction  Act.  and  for  other 
purposes: 

S.J.  Res.  74.  Joint  resolution  to  provide  for 
the  designation  of  the  first  full  calendar 
week  In  May  1971  as  "National  Elmplo;  the 
Older  Worker  Week"; 

S.J.  Etes.  172.  Joint  resolution  to  authorise 
the  President  to  issue  &  proclamation  desig- 
nating the  first  full  calendar  week  in  May 
1971  as  "Clean  Waters  for  America  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  third  Sunday 
in  June  1971  as  "Father's  Day"; 

S.J.  Res.  226.  Joint  resolution  to  authoriie 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  period  from 
May  9.  1971.  Mother's  Day.  through  June  '20. 
1971.  Father's  Day.  as  the  "National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society  Annual  Hope  Chest  Appeal 
Weeks":  and 

S.J.  Res.  236.  Joint  resolution  authorlElng 
the  preparation  and  printing  of  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
of  America — Analysis  and  interpretation  of 
decennial  revised  editions  thereof,  and  of 
biennial  cumulative  supplements  to  su^ 
revised  editions. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970— AMENDMENT 

AMKNOMEMT  no.  1 1  SB 

Mr.  MFTCALP.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit today  an  amendment  to  the  social 
security  biU.  HJl.  17550.  to  redefine  dis- 
ability by  adding  the  same  words  as  ap- 
pear in  the  administration's  family  as- 
sistance bill,  "available  to  him  within  a 
reasonable  distance  from  his  residence." 
The  amendment  would  return  the  defini- 
tion in  the  Social  Security  Act  to  its 
meaning  prior  to  the  1967  amendments, 
would  conform  with  court  decisions,  with 
basic  workmen's  compensation  law  and 
veteranB  compensation  cases. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Sts- 
vknsoh)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AUENHMKNT  mo.  I  ISO 

AMXHOIONT  TO   PftOVmS  XMUTDIATK  aBUZT  TO 

STATX   AHD  LOCAL   GOVXaMMZIfTa 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  an  amendment  to  the  so- 
cial security  bill  (H.R.  17550)  to  increase 
the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  medicaid 
and  current  public  assistance  programs 
from  the  present  minimum  of  50  percent 
to  a  new  minimum  of  72  percent. 

The  effect  of  tliis  amendment  would 
be  to  provide  $2.3  billion  In  urgently 
needed  Federal  aid  to  more  than  half 
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Die  Nation's  SO  SUtes.  These  Include  the 
SWtes  bearing  the  heaviest  burden  of 
welfare  costs. 

For  New  Jersey,  the  amendment  would 
mean  an  additional  $101  million  In  Fed- 
eiul  aid  next  year. 

The  need  for  immediate  Federal  help 
is  urgent.  Many  States  are  facing  severe 
anancial  crises  and  some  cities  are  vir- 
tually on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  With- 
out  help  of  this  sort,  they  simply  will 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  costs,  not  only  of 
welfare,  but  the  whole  range  of  basic 
community  needs — education,  health, 
sewerage,  water,  garbage  collection,  po- 
lice and  fje  protection — which  tradition- 
ally have  been  handled  locally  and  which 
should  continue  to  be. 

Assumption  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  of  a  larger  share  of  welfare  costs  is 
essential  if  local  governments  are  to  meet 
more  effectively  other  pressing  local 
problems. 

My  amendment  would  provide  Imme- 
diate help  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  area  it  Is  most  needed.  The 
most  rapidly  growing  expenditure  In 
State  and  local  budgets  is  the  cost  of 
welfare.  For  example,  New  Jersey  Gover- 
nor William  T.  Cahill  recently  stated: 

In  order  to  contlDue  our  state  public  wel- 
fftn  assistance  programs  In  fiscal  1972  on  the 
Bame  basis  on  which  It  Is  twlng  operated  dur- 
ing tbe  current  fiscal  year,  we  must  expect 
up  to  a  tlOO  million  Increase  In  approprla- 
tioos  over  and  above  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  1971  .  .  .  This  would  mean  a 
S8  percent  Increase  over  the  amount  appro- 
priated for  this  year  and  this  would  be  ac- 
companied by  a  38  percent  rise  during  fiscal 
1972  In  the  average  number  of  persons  re- 
oelTlng  welfare  every  month. 

Similar  skyrocketing  costs  are  being 
projected  In  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wash- 
ington and  many  other  States  across  the 
country. 

Despite  the  fact  that  States  have  little 
control  over  the  growth  of  welfare  case- 
loads, the  present  cost-sharing  formula 
forces  to  spend  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  their  resources  on  welfare  than  the 
Federal  Government  spends.  Last  year 
16  percent  of  State  expenditures  and  7.8 
percent  of  local  e.xpendltures  went  for 
welfare  programs,  compared  to  5.7  per- 
cent spent  by  the  Federal  Goveriunent. 

My  amendment,  moreover,  would  cor- 
rect a  long-standing  Inequity  in  the  Fed- 
eral cost-sharing  formula  for  welfare 
programs.  That  formula  has  never  been 
fair  or  Just  to  many  of  our  States,  but 
tbe  rising  cost  of  relief  has  made  the  In- 
equity intolerable.  Under  present  law, 
the  States  with  the  heaviest  welfare 
caseloads  receive  the  Federal  help.  My 
amendment  would  not  completely  equal- 
ize Federal  cost-sharing  because  some 
States  would  still  get  Federal  reimburse- 
ment up  to  83  percent.  But  it  would  go 
s  long  way  toward  correcting  an  Injus- 
tice that  has  put  our  States  In  a  financial 
crisis. 

Finally,  my  amendment  would  provide 
emergency  help  until  the  family  assist- 
ance program.  If  adopted  by  the  Con- 
fess, goes  Into  effect.  My  proposal  Is  In 
no  way  antagonistic  to  or  Inconsistent 
with  welfare  reform  or  revenue  sharing, 
nor  Is  It  Intended  as  an  alternative  to 
those  proposals.  It  Is  offered  In  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  neither  PAP  nor 
cxvi 287*— Part  32 


revenue  sharing  will  provide  funds  soon 
enough  to  help  States  and  cities  next 
year. 

I  believe  my  amendment  provides  a 
realistic  approach  to  a  very  urgent  na- 
tional problem.  While  the  total  cost  of 
$2.3  bUllon  la  high,  it  is  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  $10  bilUon  sought  by  tbe 
Republican  Qovemors  Conference  and  a 
number  of  the  Nation's  mayors. 

No  solution  to  the  problem  of  helping 
our  States  and  cities  meet  their  obliga- 
tions will  be  painless.  There  is  no  Alad- 
din's lamp  that  will  make  raising  reve- 
nue easy,  whether  it  is  done  at  the  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  levels. 

The  needs  are  here.  They  have  to  be 
met.  My  proposal  Involves  no  additional 
costs  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers.  It  sim- 
ply transfers  to  the  Federal  Government 
costs  that  now  have  to  be  met  by  sorely 
pressed  State  and  local  govenunents. 

Unless  the  Federal  Government  as- 
sumes a  larger  share  of  responsibility  for 
what  Is  a  national  problem,  we  may  well 
be  faced  In  the  not  distant  future  with 
the  question  of  whether  State  and  local 
govenunents  irlll  be  able  to  continue  as 
viable  elements  of  our  federal  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Eacleton).  Tbe  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table;  and,  without  objection,  the  taUe 
will  be  printed  in  the  RECoas. 

The  table,  presented  by  Mr.  Case,  Is 
as  follows: 
INCRIASB  IN  PEOEaAi.  Ptinbs  WrTH  72  PxacsNT 

MiNiuTru     Pedesal     MuDrcAi,     Assistance 

Pebcentaob 

states  shown  recelvmg  no  Increase  under 
this  formula  already  receive  reimbursement 
of  72%  or  more  of  their  vralfare  coats  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  Federal  share 
currently  ranges  from  50%  to  83%. 

Incretue 

Alabama — — — ,- 

Alaska »1. 869, 000 

Arizona 7,489,000 

Arkansas 

CallfonUa    636,081,000 

Colorado  26,794,000 

Cormectlcut    39,910.000 

Delaware 2.707.000 

District  of  Columbia 21,017.000 

Florida    

Georgia 

HswaU    9,874,000 

Idaho    836,000 

nunols    153,103.000 

Indiana 20.633,000 

Iowa  - 14,788,000 

Kansas    . 14.686,000 

Kentucky 

Louisiana - — 

Mame    2,811,000 

Maryland    47.234.000 

Massachusetts    143.780.000 

Michigan    - ias.390,000 

Minnesota    46,089.000 

Mississippi 

Missouri    12.756,000 

Montana    1.862.000 

Nebraska    7.962,000 

Nevada    3,238,000 

New  HampsblM 3. 843. 000 

New  Jersey 101. 129, 000 

New   Mexico   

New  York 538,062,000 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 413.000 

Ohio    (Q,  086,  OOO 

Oklahoma    6,423,000 


Oregon »16, 162,000 

Pennsylvania   136,414,000 

Rhode  Island 14. 804. 000 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 683,000 

Tenneaaee 

Texas    ___._..-....,„■„■.•    .. 

tJtah    1,713,000 

Vermont 3.611,000 

VU'gtola 13,368,000 

Washington 62,444.000 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  87.960,000 

Wyoming 1, 246, 000 

Totals 3, 311, 793,  OOO 

AUXMDMKNT8    NOS.    Itfll    AND     IISS 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  two  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  <HJl.  17550)  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  Increases 
In  benefits,  to  Improve  computation 
methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings  base 
imder  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dis- 
ability insurance  system,  to  make  Im- 
provements In  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  improvements  In 
the  operating  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 

AHENDMEirr    NO.     11B3 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  am^d- 
ment.  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
House  bill  17550,  supra,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  tbe  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

AMEN-DBfENT     NO.     1164 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Case,  Cot- 
ion,  QanriN,  Habt,  Inodye.  Ja^tts.  Ken- 

NEDT.    McOO\'XaM.    MClNTYHE.    MONDALE. 

MusKXE,  Nelson.  Pell,  Pkoxhire.  and 
Pbodtt,  I  submit  an  amendment  to  HJl. 
17750  and  ask  that  It  be  printed.  This 
amendment  which  I  plan  to  offer  would 
strike  section  304A  of  this  biU.  As  pres- 
ently written,  section  304A  would  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  tariffs  by  the  President 
as  a  means  of  relief  when  It  is  foimd 
that  the  Import  of  a  particular  com- 
modity threatens  to  Impair  our  national 
security.  In  effect  the  section  would  leave 
tbe  President  only  quotas  as  a  means  of 
relief.  This  section  would  have  a  most 
Immediate  and  devastating  effect  upon 
the  Importation  of  crude  oU  and  petro- 
leum products. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

AUXKDMKNT  IfO.   lies 
NATIONAI,    COTJNCn.    OH    KXALTH    POUCT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  HA.  17550, 
and  I  ask  that  the  amendment  may  be 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed. 

Tbe  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
create  a  National  Council  on  Health 
Policy.  The  Council  would  be  modeled 
along  tbe  lines  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  the  recently  created 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality.  It 
would  be  located  In  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President,  and  would  consist  of 
three  full-time  members  appointed  by 
the  PresldeDt  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate. 
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The  principal  function  of  the  Council 
would  be  to  establish  a  national  health 
policy  for  the  United  States,  and  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  President  and 
Congress  on  methods  to  achieve  the 
goals  of  the  policy.  The  Coimcll  would 
provide  new  executive  leadership  at  the 
national  level  in  health  affairs.  As  a 
high-level  coordinator  and  policymaker 
in  the  health  field,  the  Coimcil  would 
study  and  evaluate  health  activities 
throughout  the  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
private  sectors,  and  would  suggest  new 
programs  and  new  approaches  in  all 
areas  of  health  policy,  such  as  research, 
facilities,  services,  manpower,  and  the 
organi2ation,  delivery,  and  financing  of 
health  care. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  »300,000  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Council  for  fiscal  year  1971. 
$500,000  for  fiscal  year  1972,  and  $1  mil- 
lion for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter. 

I  believe  that  the  creation  of  a  Na- 
tional Council  on  Health  Policy  is  over- 
due, especially  in  light  of  the  tremendous 
growth  of  Federal  health  programs  In  re- 
cent years,  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
existing  mechanism  for  setting  national 
health  policies  and  long-range  goals. 

Numerous  bills  have  tieen  introduced 
in  past  Congresses  to  create  such  a  coim- 
cil. Although  temporary,  short-term 
groups,  including  Presidential  commis- 
sions, ad  hoc  committees,  and  inter- 
agency committees  have  been  created  In 
the  pa-st  to  deal  with  specific  problems 
in  the  health  field,  none  of  these  groups 
has  had  the  scope  or  the  authority  of  the 
ongoing  Council  recommended  In  the 
amendment  I  am  proposing. 

In  the  current  Congress,  the  extensive 
hearings  and  report  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Executive  Reorganization 
and  Oovemment  Research,  chaired  by 
Senator  Abraham  Ribicopf,  have  docu- 
mented the  confusing  maze  of  existing 
Federal  health  programs  and  the  absence 
of  any  effective  national  health  policy. 
For  example,  the  Nation's  highest  health 
ofBcer — the  Asslsteuit  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  for 
Health  Affairs — controls  only  22  percent 
of  HEW's  total  health  expenditures  of 
tl4  billion  for  fl.scal  year  1970,  and  only 
16  percent  of  the  total  health  expendi- 
tures of  $19  billion  for  all  the  24  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  engaged  in 
health  programs.  As  the  result  of  its 
study,  one  of  the  subcommittee's  princi- 
pal recommendations  was  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Council  of  Health  Advisers, 
thereby  giving  new  Impetus  to  the  move- 
ment for  the  creation  of  such  a  cotmcil. 

The  National  Council  on  Health  Policy 
would  fulfill  a  function  In  the  area  of 
health  affairs  similar  to  the  function  now 
fulfilled  by  the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers in  the  area  of  economic  affairs. 
Since  Its  creation  shortly  after  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  has  played  a  major  coordinating 
and  policymaking  role  in  economic  mat- 
ters; it  has  established  Itself  as  a  pres- 
tigious entity  in  the  White  House  Office, 
distinct  from  the  Departments  of  Treas- 
ury, Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  each  of  which  also 
has  an  Important  role  In  economic 
affalrs- 


The  Health  Council  proposed  by  the 
amendment  would  perform  a  correspond- 
ing function  in  health  policy,  and  would 
establish  itself  as  an  entity  distinct  from 
the  existing  Federal  departments  and 
agencies  with  operating  responsibilities 
in  health  affairs.  Ideally,  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Health  Council  would  become 
the  same  sort  of  major  health  event  in 
the  Nation  that  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  represents 
for  the  economy. 

The  role  of  the  National  Council  on 
Health  Policy  would  be  one  of  making 
reviews,  evaluations,  and  recommenda- 
tions. Those  Federal  departments  and 
agencies — for  example,  HEW,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense — with  existing  health 
programs  would  retain  full  control  and 
direction  of  their  programs,  as  well  as 
continuing  responsibility  toward  their 
particular  beneficiaries  as  set  forth  In 
their  exlstmg  statutory  authority. 

The  deepening  health  crisis  In  the  Na- 
tion Is  in  large  part  the  result  of  the  fail- 
ure to  create  a  coherent  and  coordinated 
national  health  policy,  capable  of  defin- 
ing the  health  needs  of  contemporary 
America.  a.<»5es.slng  our  health  resources, 
and  proposing  adequate  health  pro- 
grams. I  believe  that  the  establLshment 
of  a  National  Health  Council,  capable  of 
setting  and  coordinating  national  health 
policy.  Is  a  necessary  precondition  If  the 
Nation  is  to  bring  order  out  of  the  cur- 
rent disarray  of  Federal  health  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment will  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  It  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table: 
and.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

The  amendment  (No.  116S)  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

A3fEXDUZNTNO.  1168 

On  page  540.  insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion after  line  7: 

"IVATIONAI.  COUNCn.  ON  HEALTH  POUCT 

"Sic.  614.  (a)  Tbere  U  tiereby  eeubUabed, 
In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  a 
NatloDal  Council  on  Health  Policy  (herein- 
after referred  to  in  tills  section  as  the  "Coun- 
dl"),  which  shall  consist  of  three  memtierB 
who  shaU  be  of  distinguished  competence 
in  the  field  of  health  or  any  field  related 
thereto,  and  who  are  not  otherwlee  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  United  States.  Members  of  the 
Osuncil  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
to  serve  at  his  pleasure,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent siiall  designate  one  of  the  memt>en  of 
the  Council  to  serve  as  Chalrzoan. 

"(b)  Each  member  of  the  CotincU  stiaU 
hold  office  for  a  term  of  tliree  years,  except 
that  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term 
for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed  shall 
be  ^pointed  for  the  remainder  of  such  term, 
and  except  that  the  terms  of  office  of  the 
memtieia  first  taking  office  shall  expire,  as 
designated  by  the  President  at  the  time  of 
appointment,  one  at  the  end  of  the  first 
year,  one  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and 
one  at  the  end  of  the  tiiird  year,  after  the 
date  of  appointment.  A  meml>er  shall  not  b« 
eUglble  to  serve  continuously  for  more  than 
two  terms. 

"(c)  Uembers  or  the  Council  sliaU  serve 
full  time,  and  the  Ohaltman  of  the  Oouncil 


shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  level  III  of  the  Btecutlve  Schedule  (5 
U.S.C.  6313).  The  other  memt>ers  of  the 
Council  shall  t>e  compensated  at  the  rau 
provided  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (5  VS.C.  6318). 

"(d)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  or 
the  CouncU  to  conduct  studies,  research,  and 
inveatlgationa  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
goals  for  a  national  iiealth  policy  (or  the 
United  States  and  of  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  and  Co  the  Congr^ 
of  various  means  whereby  such  goals  msy  be 
attained. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  Its  duty  and  iimc- 
tlon,  the  Council  shall — 

(1)  conduct  a  continuous  evaluation  of 
policies  and  programs  related  to  the  Nation's 
iiealth  (including  policies  and  programs  re- 
lated to  disaster  planning)  and  make  r«c- 
ommendatlona  for  the  revision,  expaniloa. 
and  Improvement  of  such  policies  and  pro- 
grams; 

(2)  initiate,  study,  and  develop  measures 
designed  to  aaeure  the  provision  of  adequate 
manpower,  services  and  faculties  for  the  Ra- 
tlon's  health.  Including  the  moblUzatloo,  al- 
location, and  utilization  of  such  manpower, 
services,  and  facliltlee; 

(3)  evaluate  studies  and  surveys  made  by 
or  concerned  with  departments  and  sgendcs 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  In  relation  to  the 
Nation's  health  needs  and  resources; 

(4)  advise  and  consult  with  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  (government  on 
policies  and  programs  concerned  with  health 
services,  manpower,  and  faculties;  and 

(5)  upon  the  request  of  the  President  with 
respect  to  any  matter  concerning  the  Ns- 
tlon's  health,  submit  to  the  President  a  re- 
port  containing  such  information,  data,  or 
recommendations  on  such  matters  as  the 
President  may  indicate  In  such  request. 

"(f)  The  Council  shall  submit  annually  to 
the  President  and  the  Congress  a  report  of 
Its  aoUvltles  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  national  health  policy  and  goals  estab- 
lished by  It  and  Its  recommendatloiu  of 
measures  designed  for  the  attainment  of 
such  goals. 

"(g)  The  various  departments  and  sgendis 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  ooopessts 
with  the  Council  m  carrying  out  Its  responsi- 
bilities. 

"(h)  The  OouncU  shall  have  authority  to 
employ  such  professional,  technical,  and  cler- 
ical stslT  as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  Its 
duty  and  function.  In  addiuon,  the  Council 
may  employ  and  fix  the  compensaUon  of 
such  experts  and  consultants  as  may  he 
necessary  to  carry  out  Its  duty  and  fimcUOD, 
in  accordance  with  section  3109  of  title  ft. 
United  States  Code  (but  without  regard  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof) . 

"(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  there  Is  authorlssd 
to  be  appropriated  *300.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1971,  (700.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972.  and  11.000.000  for 
each  fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  which 
ends  June  30,  1973. 

AlCSmMENT    NO.    IISS 
BXNZPTTS    roa    trHAnOPrZO   OBAKlKRILDBXlt 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
present  social  security  law.  some  chil- 
dren who  are  dependent  on  their  grand- 
parents cannot  obtain  benefits  based  on 
their  grandparents'  earnings.  A  grand- 
child must  be  adopted  by  his  grand- 
parents before  he  qualified  for  a  child's 
social  security  benefits.  This  Is  most  un- 
fortunate, as  there  are  cases  In  which 
the  grandparents,  for  valid  reasons,  are 
either  unable  to  or  do  not  wish  to  adopt 
the  child,  yet  still  maintain  a  ifoA- 
parental  relationship. 

The  purpose  of  social  security  Is  to 
provide  the  family  with  a  conttnulnc 
source  of  Income  when  the  family  Ineonw 
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stops  because  of  the  death,  retirement, 
or  disability  of  a  worker.  Following  this, 
social  security  benefits  are  paid  to  chil- 
dren whose  parents  have  died,  retired. 
or  become  disabled  on  the  theory  that 
children  are  generally  dependent  on 
their  parents  and  suffer  a  loss  of  support 
when  the  parents'  Income  stops.  How- 
ever, If  that  "parent"  is  a  grandparent 
the  child  suffers  m  being  denied  a  so- 
cial security  benefit.  Benefits  are  ex- 
tended to  grandchildren  only  when  they 
are  legall.,  adopted. 

This  distinction  which  prohibits  the 
unadopted  child  living  with  and  sup- 
ported by  his  grandparents  from  receiv- 
ing the  same  benefits  he  would  receive 
if  he  were  adopted  is  grossly  unfair.  A 
child  dependent  on  his  grandparents  is 
as  deserving  of  social  security  benefits 
as  is  a  child  who  is  dependent  on  his 
parents — perhaps  even  more  deserving 
as  grandparents  very  possibly  would 
have  less  Income.  The  payment  of  these 
benefits  should  be  based  on  the  realities 
of  the  situation. 

I,  therefore,  urge  favorable  action  to 
permit  the  payment  of  social  security 
benefits  to  the  dependent  grandchildren 
of  disabled,  retired,  or  deceased  workers 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  child  Is 
actually  dependent  for  support  upon  the 
grandparents. 

My  amendment,  that  I  am  herewith 
sending  to  the  desk,  redefines  the  term 
"child"  so  that  benefits  would  be  pro- 
vided for  a  grandchild  if.  at  the  time  the 
grandparents  died  or  became  entitled  to 
benefits,  he  had  been  living  with  the 
grandparents  at  least  1  full  year — except 
In  the  case  of  death  or  disability  of  the 
grandparent,  within  the  same  year  as  the 
loss  of  support  from  the  parents.  In  addi- 
tion. It  would  have  to  be  shown  that  the 
grandparents  actually  furnished  at  least 
one-half  of  the  child's  supiwrt  during 
this  time. 

Adoption  of  this  measure  would  cor- 
rect an  anomaly  In  the  social  security 
program.  It  woiild  make  actual  depend- 
ency the  criterion  for  payments  to  a 
grandchild. 

AlUiough  this  is  not  a  major  change 
when  measured  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  people  affected,  It  is  nonetheless  a 
major  change  when  measured  by  the 
effect  it  wUl  have  on  the  incomes  of  those 
Individuals  who  wlU  qualify  for  benefits. 
Moreover,  the  social  security  actuaries 
inform  me  that,  because  only  a  relatively 
few  people  could  be  expected  to  qualify 
for  benefits,  adoption  of  the  proposal 
would  have  no  significant  effect  on  the 
total  cost  of  the  social  security  program. 
The  "level-cost"  would  be  0.01  percent 
of  the  taxable  payroll.  Passage  of  the 
bill  would  eliminate  the  need  for  taking 
action  on  about  300  private  bills  an- 
nually. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cook)  .  The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table, 

ASCKNDMXNT    WO.    IIST 

BusMrssjoN  or  asxzmdicxnt  to  avbkduxmt 

NO.     lOST 

Mr.  BA'irH.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
substituting  an  amendment  to  the  Rlbl- 
coS-Bennett  proposed  Family  Assistance 
Act 


The  passage  of  my  amendment  would 
assure  us  that  a  program  of  comprehen- 
sive welfare  reform  will  include  a  provi- 
sion calling  for  a  test  of  income  ade- 
quacy. The  central  objective  of  this 
amendment  will  be  to  allow  an  additional 
evaluation  of  income  support  as  an  anti- 
poverty  strategy. 

The  Rlbicoff-Bennett  proposal  is  aimed 
at  revising  the  Nixon  administration's 
October  revision  of  the  family  assistance 
plan.  While  it  does  deal  with  a  number 
of  the  objections  raised  to  the  FAP  meas- 
ure it  does  not  deal  with  the  central  con- 
cern many  of  us  have  that  the  minimum 
income  floor  of  $1,600  for  a  family  of 
four  Is  Insufficient. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  calls 
for  setting  up  a  test  program  which  will 
use  as  its  basis  a  minimum  income  guar- 
antee of  $5,500  lor  a  family  of  four.  In 
the  discussion  of  the  family  assistance 
plan  to  date,  there  has  yet  to  be  proposed 
a  figure  which  would  define  adequacy.  As 
a  result  of  this  test  proposal,  a  number 
of  questions  will  be  clarified. 

First.  What  is  the  increase  In  weU- 
belng  of  once-poor  families  whose  In- 
comes are  raised  above  the  defined  pov- 
erty level  by  a  more  adequate  Income  pro- 
gram? 

Second.  How  does  their  actual  well- 
being,  as  measured  by  their  actual 
purchases  of  goods  and  services  in  the 
market,  compare  with  the  well-being  of 
hyipothetlcal  famUles  In  corresponding 
budget  studies  and  with  the  well-being 
of  families  at  similar  levels  of  income 
who  achieved  those  levels  in  the  al>sence 
of  the  adequate  Income  program? 

Third.  Is  poverty  simply  a  matter  of 
insufficient  income,  or  Is  It  more  a  matter 
of  culture  and  life-style  as  some  have 
argued? 

Fourth.  Do  people  rapidly  take  on  the 
economic  and  social  characteristics  of 
the  income  strata  into  which  they  move? 
Fifth.  What  are  the  gains  to  society 
from  substantial  investment  in  Its  low 
income  citizens:  for  example,  to  what 
extent  do  substantial  inputs  of  money 
help  people  live  better  now  and  help  them 
to  achieve  a  future  life  of  self-support? 
In  short,  the  main  question  this  body 
should  ask  itself  is:  To  what  extent  can 
we  rely  on  a  money  strategy  as  the  prin- 
cipal component  of  our  emtl-poverty  ef- 
forts? We  will  never  know  the  answer 
to  this  question,  obviously,  until  we  have 
tested  a  figure  that  can  be  determined 
to  be  adequate.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  estimated  that  a  family  of 
four  with  an  "employed  male  head" 
needs  $6,567  a  year  on  a  lower  stand- 
ard budget  in  order  to  lead  a  de<»nt 
Ufe.  The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has 
also  figured  that  a  family  with  an  "un- 
employed male  head"  in  1967  needed  be- 
tween $4,381  and  $4,889  a  year  for  a  de- 
cent Ufe  standard.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
an  adequate  income  figure  on  which  to 
test  income  adequacy  for  a  poor  family 
should  be  within  the  range  of  these  BIS 
figures.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have 
selected  the  $5,500  figure  for  an  adequate 
test.  With  the  proper  work  incentives  pro. 
vided.  I  feel  certain  that  It  can  be  shown 
that  families  living  under  this  standard 
will  be  able  to  free  themselves  from 
the  bonds  of  poverty  and  enter  into  the 


mainstream  of  American  society.  My 
amendment  will  therefore  allow  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  develop  a  test  program  to  deter- 
mine the  true  impact  of  an  adequate  in- 
come plan. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  8.  1969.  the 
President  of  the  Umted  States  proposed 
a  bill  designed  to  overhaul  and  reform 
our  national  system  of  welfare.  Since 
its  introduction,  this  proposal  has  tm- 
dergone  numerous  changes  and  revi- 
sions, has  been  acclaimed  by  some  and 
termed  grossly  inadequate  by  others. 
Some  in  the  social  welfare  professioiis 
view  it  as  a  flr.'it  step  in  increasing  the 
effectiveness  of  the  welfare  system.  How- 
ever, many  welfare  recipients,  along  with 
such  groups  as  the  National  Welfare 
Rights  Organization,  cite  ways  in  which 
this  bill  is  a  step  backward  from  present 
law. 

In  my  view,  the  proposed  fa'nily  as- 
sistance plan — the  Nixon  plan — is  more 
than  just  another  bill  about  welfare  re- 
form. It  Is  symbolic  of  what  those  in 
power  think  of  welfare  as  en  issue.  This 
Nixon  plan  appears  to  be  aimed  more  at 
Improving  the  bureaucracy  of  the  system 
than  at  eliminating  the  problem  of  wel- 
fare. The  basic  question  remains:  Does 
the  Nixon  plan  deal  with  the  real  prob- 
lem at  hand?  Does  it  effectively  meet  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  Nation's  poor. 

This  Is  not  the  first  Ume  that  the 
Congress  has  lieen  told  that  by  passing  a 
bill  it  could  solve  the  welfare  problem. 
In  1962,  a  law  was  enacted,  the  public 
welfare  amendments,  which  provided  so- 
cial and  rehabilitation  services  to  the 
poor,  and  Instituted  new  matclilng  for- 
mulas. It  increased  the  Federal  match- 
ing share  and  raised  reimbuisements  to 
the  States.  We  were  then  told  that  this 
would  mean  fewer  welfare  redplenta  In 
the  long  run.  Despite  this  legislation  the 
welfare  rolls  contmued  to  grow. 

In  1967,  the  Congress  enacted  the  work 
incentive  program  for  adult  AFDC  re- 
cipients to  train  those  on  welfare  and 
force  them  to  work  in  the  lielief  that  this 
would  reduce  the  number  of  needy  Amer- 
icans. But  the  welfare  rolls  continued 
to  grow. 

These  earlier  measures  had  attractive 
features — just  as  does  the  new  Nixon 
plan.  For  example,  extending  assistance 
to  working  people  presently  ineligible  ts 
only  a  first  step.  The  new  measure  will 
raise  the  benefits  lor  the  poor  in  six 
Southern  States:  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Teimessee,  where  a  family  of  four 
currently  receives  less  than  $133  a 
month. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  re- 
pressive features  In  the  bill  which  must 
be  removed  tiefore  It  Is  approved.  Rather 
than  being  an  incentive  for  worit.  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  Nixon  plan  could 
ser\'e  as  an  incentive  lor  family  breakup. 
In  its  present  form  the  Nixon  plan  would 
allow  financial  benefits  to  be  reduced  or 
cut  off  for  many  recipients,  including 
those  who  work.  For  eitample.  current 
standards  established  by  the  States  of 
New  ■york  and  New  Jersey  are  above  the 
$3,720  absolute  minimum  Income  for  a 
family  of  four  recommended  by  the  VS. 
Social  Security  Administration. 
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Additionally,  there  ate  35  States  In 
which  total  payments  to  a  family  of  foiir 
exceeds  $2,000  and  22  States  in  whicb 
total  payments  to  a  family  of  four  ex- 
ceeds $2,500.  Under  the  present  Nixon 
plan  of  a  $1,600  minimum  Income  for  a 
family  of  four.  1,450,000  welfare  recipi- 
ents in  New  York  and  New  Jersey  face  a 
reduction  in  Income.  This  will  also  be 
the  case  in  the  other  States  which  cur- 
rently provide  AFDC  payments  above  the 
$1,600  level. 

However,  before  we  consider  this  or 
any  legislation  we  should  be  clear  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  problem  with  which  we 
are  dealing.  Perhaps  one  reason  that  past 
attempts  at  solving  the  welfare  problem 
have  failed  is  because  we  have  misunder- 
.stood  the  nature  of  the  problem. 

We  assume  that  growing  welfare  rolls 
are  a  sign  of  national  slclaiess.  We  as- 
sume the  problem  rests  solely  with  those 
people  who  receive  assistance.  Hence,  we 
have  enacted  legislation  to  deal  with 
those  people.  And  we  have  provided  serv- 
ices for  them  while  at  the  same  time 
looking  down  upon  them  as  second- 
rate  citizens. 

We  have  rarely  ever  considered  that 
the  problem  may  not  be  solely  in  the 
people  but  rather  in  our  attitudes  toward 
the  poor.  Experience  has  shown  us  that 
our  changing  social  and  economic  cli- 
mate encourages  the  poor  to  dream  of  a 
better  way  of  life  while  at  the  same  time 
depriving  them  of  adequate  income. 

In  order  to  better  understand  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem,  we  have  to  con- 
front the  issue  of  welfare  head  on.  Our 
national  program  of  public  assistance 
was  designed  in  the  thirties  to  aid  cer- 
tain categories  of  people  in  situations 
which  made  employment  either  difiScult 
or  impossible.  It  was  established  for  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled  and  pri- 
marily for  mothers  with  dependent  chil- 
dren. Persons  in  a  normal  working  situa- 
tion were  Ineligible.  Even  those  who  re- 
ceived aid  were  given  benefits  that  did 
not  provide  enough  money  for  a  decent 
life. 

Tet.  many  people  think  that  welfare 
recipients  are  lazy  and  unmotivated.  Re- 
quirements for  eligibility  demonstrate 
that  people  receiving  welfare  are  .on  the 
peripherj'  of  the  working  population. 
The  statistics  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  Feb- 
ruary 1966  pointed  out  that  less  than  SO 
percent  of  welfare  recipients  are  able  to 
get  off  the  welfare  rolls  by  working.  The 
latest  estimate  is  that  at  the  end  of  Au- 
gust 1970.  there  were  a  total  of  2.269.000 
families  in  the  AFDC  category.  That 
adds  up  to  a  total  of  8,659.000  idividuals. 
Of  this  number,  6,349,000  are  children. 
In  addition,  there  are  2.054,000  individ- 
uals covered  by  the  old  age  assistance 
category.  Another  899.000  are  disabled 
and  80.200  are  blind  people  receiving  aid. 
These  are  the  people  whose  lives  will  be 
affected  by  any  welfare  reform  bill. 
Many  of  them  are  anxious  to  Join  the 
work  force. 

Indeed,  14.5  percent  of  the  heads  of 
welfare  households  work  but  still  require 
supplementation.  A  recent  HEW  study 
has  shown  that  over  a  third  of  women 
receiving  welfare  are  trained  for  and 
willing    to    work.    Another   study    has 


shown  us  that  70  percent  of  the  mothers 
on  AFDC  roles  want  to  work.  The  heart 
of  the  problem  Is  not  the  willingness  on 
behalf  of  the  poor  to  work,  but  rather 
the  lack  of  job  opportunities  of  which 
the  poor  can  take  advantage.  I  think  It  is 
time  that  we  faced  up  to  these  facts  and 
stopped  burying  our  heads  in  the  sand 
of  social  and  administrative  irresponsi- 
bility. 

The  Nixon  proposal  would  repeat  the 
forced  work  and  training  provisions  of 
the  1967  amendments  but  would  also 
provide  for  benefits  to  families  In  which 
the  male  head  of  the  family  is  employed. 
Let  it  be  clear  that  I  support  the  concept 
of  aiding  the  working  poor.  It  Is  essential 
that  welfare  recipients  be  encouraged  to 
work  to  their  capacity  and  be  provided 
with  sufQclent  incentive  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  available  services. 

I  would  go  even  further  than  the  pro- 
cedure envisioned  by  the  Nixon  plan  by 
saying  that  welfare  recipients  should  be 
able  to  earn  a  decent  salary  without  giv- 
ing up  their  welfare  assistance  payment 
on  what  is  almost  a  dollar  for  dollar  ba- 
sis. Continued  assistance  to  the  working 
poor  would  be  a  major  step  in  providing 
the  incentive  needed  for  a  person  to  free 
himself  from  the  bonds  of  poverty.  The 
poor  want  to  work.  It  is  our  Job  to  en- 
courage that  desire.  For  this  reason  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  key  provisions  to 
any  welfare  reform  bill  must  be  a  strong 
work  Incentive  provision  which  realizes 
as  Its  goal  the  need  for  encouraging  and 
supporting  the  working  poor. 

It  has  long  been  established  that  the 
concept  of  the  poor  being  lazy  is  a  myth. 
The  facts  tell  us  just  the  opposite.  For 
example,  the  preliminary  results  of  the 
New  Jersey  graduated  work  incentive 
experiment  shows  that.  "Indepth  Inter- 
views with  participants  indicate  that 
the  low-income  individual  Is  strongly 
motivated  toward  work."  When  are  we, 
the  representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, gonig  to  respond  to  the  motivations 
of  those  citizens? 

Those  who  are  most  deeply  Involved 
in  the  mechanism  of  the  welfare  system 
now  say  that  this  system  has  failed. 
One  of  the  obrious  indicators  of  this 
failure  is  recipient  dissatisfaction.  Recip- 
ients are  dtssatlsfled  because  they  re- 
ceive such  Inadequate  Income.  In  most 
States,  recipients  receive  only  a  tiny  por- 
tion of  what  Americans  need  to  live  on. 
In  my  home  State  of  Indiana,  for  ex- 
ample, a  family  of  four  can  receive  a 
maximum  AFDC  payment  of  $1,800  a 
year.  With  food  stamps  it  comes  to  about 
$2,500  a  year  for  a  family  of  four.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  only  40  per- 
cent of  those  eligible  for  food  stamps 
actually  receive  them.  Many  as  yet  do 
not  know  that  they  are  eligible  to  qualify. 

In  addition,  AFDC  payments  vary  from 
State  to  State.  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, this  payment  rciche.?  $3,648  a  year 
whi!e  in  Mississippi  It  totals  only  $828 
a  year.  Although  these  amoimts  do  vary 
widely,  they  have  one  thing  In  common. 
All  are  clearly  insufflclent.  An  estimate 
given  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
shows  us  that  a  family  of  four  with  an 
"employed  male  head"  needs  $6,567  a 
year  for  a  lower  standard  budget.  This 
Is  the  minimum  standard  for  a  decent 
life.  For  a  family  with  an  "unemployed 


male  head"  In  1967,  this  figure  can  be 
rediKed  to  between  $4,381  to  $4,899.  Too 
often  welfare  recipients  are  regarded 
as  leeches  of  our  society  rather  than  hu- 
man beings  struggling  to  survive.  Too 
many  potential  recipients  have  been 
turned  away  for  the  wrong  reasons.  For 
too  long  welfare  recipients  have  been 
treated  with  disrespect.  We  have  all 
heard  the  stories  of  long  lines  and  social 
worker  investigations.  These  conditions 
still  exist  and  continue  to  shape  our  at- 
titudes about  the  welfare  system.  This 
must  not  continue.  It  is  time  to  put  an 
end  to  a  system  which  Is  underfunded 
and  overburdened  with  callous  insen- 
sitlvity.  Through  the  years,  many  dedi- 
cated workers  have  struggled  to  make 
our  welfare  system  a  bit  more  responsible 
to  the  needs  of  recipients.  Any  proposal 
of  welfare  reform  must  recognize  their 
struggle  and  provide  assurances  of  more 
sensitive  and  enlightened  welfare  ad- 
ministration. 

The  question  that  must  now  be  raised 
Ls  why  Is  the  public  dissatisfied  with  the 
welfare  system?  The  public  knows  that 
himger  exists  in  America  and  wonders 
why  this  system  has  not  dealt  with  it. 
Again,  the  failure  has  been  that  the  wel- 
fare system  did  not  supply  enough  re- 
sources and  the  administration  of  the 
program  has  not  been  able  to  reach  all 
of  those  who  are  In  need.  The  public  ex- 
pects the  welfare  system  to  deal  with 
problems  that  It  is  just  not  suited  to 
handle. 

Another  myth  which  has  misled  the 
public  Is  that  welfare  recipients  cheat  to 
qualify  for  welfare.  This  is  not  true.  The 
percentage  of  those  who  cheat  Is  surpris- 
ingly low.  A  special  study  of  the  declara- 
tion system  in  New  York  shows  that  less 
than  2  percent  of  those  who  have  re- 
ceived welfare  checks  cheated.  HEW  es- 
timated in  1969  that  only  0.4  percent  of 
all  welfare  cases  were  fraudulent.  This 
percentage  of  fraud  Is  qtute  low  when 
compared  to  the  rates  of  fraud  and  eva- 
sion by  those  who  pay  Federal  income 
tax.  Past  estimates  by  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service  has  pointed  out  that  nearly 
28  percent  of  the  Income  of  small  busi- 
nessmen Mid  farmers  goes  unreported.  It 
was  reported  that  receivers  of  interest 
do  not  report  about  34  percent  of  their  In- 
come. There  is  a  lot  about  welfare  that 
most  of  us  simply  do  not  know.  Our 
Image  of  welfare  has  been  inaccurate  and 
distorted.  To  admit  this  is  the  beginning 
of  both  wisdom  and  constructive  reform. 

Prosperity  in  America  increases,  yet  the 
welfare  rolls  do  not  decrease.  Better  use 
of  our  tax  money  would  make  greater 
welfare  expenditures  possible.  Welfare  Is 
no  longer  the  hidden  program  It  once 
was.  The  need  and  the  poor  have  always 
been  there.  However.  America's  will  and 
resources  have  never  been  committed  to 
meet  that  need.  Our  welfare  system  has 
only  dealt  with  a  certain  category  of 
people.  Many  others  are  in  need  of  assist- 
ance, such  as  poor  families  with  working 
fathers  who  do  not  earn  enough  income: 
and  also  needy  childless  couples.  Thus, 
our  system  does  not  provide  for  all  the 
poor.  Where  it  does  provide  some  assist- 
ance it  does  not  provide  adequate  income. 

Until  2  years  ago  our  welfare  system 
provided  no  Incentive  to  work.  Every  dol- 
lar earned  by  the  recipient  was  deducted 
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from  the  welfare  dollar.  The  system  now 
provides  tor  only  a  small  work  Incentive. 
Our  system  has  flagrantly  denied  the 
rights  of  people  and  denied  them  the 
respect  due  to  all  human  beings.  Cmr 
system  has  not  provided  the  opportuni- 
ties for  people  to  find  the  Jobs  and  re- 
ceive the  necessary  services  that  would 
give  them  the  incentive  to  vastly  Im- 
prove their  economic  condition.  We  have 
blocked  their  path.  The  system  can  and 
must  be  improved  if  we  are  truly  going 
to  attack  the  root  causes  of  poverty  and 
I  offer  the  following  suggestions. 

The  basic  ingredient  Involved  in  Im- 
proving our  concept  of  welfare  is  the 
development  of  a  system  which  provides 
an  adequate  Income.  One  of  the  creative 
plans  offered  to  date  is  the  proposal  of 
the  Natlona]  Welfare  Rights  Organiza- 
tion calling  for  an  adequate  income  for 
all  categories  of  the  poor  based  on  a  fig- 
ure of  $2,000  for  a  single  individual  and 
$5,500  for  a  family  of  four.  This  plan 
would  allow  continuation  of  payments 
based  on  family  size.  Eligibility  woiild 
continue  to  be  based  on  need.  Under  the 
NWRO  plan  a  family  could  earn  money 
while  continuing  to  receive  a  level  of 
welfare  benefits  on  a  reduced  scale. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  which 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  Is 
first  of  all  not  important  to  talk  only  of 
expenditures.  Emphasis  must  also  be 
placed  on  increasing  the  amount  and 
quaJity  of  social  welfare  services. 

It  is  not  only  our  job  to  find  a  plan 
which  will  eliminate  welfare  but  also  to 
determine  which  plan  will  give  us  mote 
return  on  our  tax  dollar.  Yet,  more  im- 
portant than  this,  we  must  back  the  plan 
which  Is  best  suited  for  eliminating 
poverty. 

The  question  this  body  should  ask  it- 
self is:  Are  we  pursuing  a  meaningful 
solution  as  vigorously  as  we  are  com- 
plaining about  the  weight  of  the  biu-den? 

It  is  quite  possible  the  adequate  Income 
plan  of  the  National  Welfare  Rights  Or- 
ganization will  be  a  positive  step  in  help- 
ing America  find  that  solution.  It  is  im- 
fortunate  that  this  organization  was  not 
Invited  to  present  their  views  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  during  the 
hearings  on  the  proposed  family  assist- 
ance plan.  Their  expertise  in  this  field  is 
extensive  and  they  represent  the  views  of 
thousands  of  welfare  recipients  who  will 
be  affected  by  this  bill.  The  adequate  in- 
come plan  is  directed  at  assisting  the 
too  often  voiceless  poor.  Serious  evalua- 
tion should  be  made  by  the  Congress  con- 
cernine  this  plan.  I  recommend  that  we 
Give  this  plan  a  chance  to  prove  its  value. 
This  could  be  done  by  setting  up  a  test 
program  which  would  enable  us  to  clearly 
see  what  the  results  would  be.  The  $1,600 
ievel  for  a  family  of  four  in  the  Nixon 
Plan  is  not  enough.  A  positive  alterna- 
tive, such  as  that  offered  by  NWRO,  could 
in  the  long  run  be  one  of  the  soimdest 
investments  this  country  has  ever  made. 

We  should  continue  to  work  toward  in- 
suring the  promotion  of  day  care  centers, 
the  searching  out  of  job  opportunities 
and  the  creation  of  Jobs  to  meet  the 
labor  demand.  This  would  allow  welfare 
recipients  to  find  adequate  Jobs  and  have 
a  place  to  send  their  children  while  t.hey 
are  at  work.  We  should  provide  exi>anded 


legal  and  health  services.  Our  program  in 
the  past  has  been  discriminatory,  inade- 
quate, narrow  In  scope,  and  clouded  with 
too  many  prejudices.  We  must  create 
new  ideas  for  the  future. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  October  revision 
of  the  Nixon  plan  in  the  Senate  Finance 
Conunittee.  a  number  of  Senators,  my- 
self Included,  presented  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with 
a  list  of  reforms  that  we  felt  should  be 
made  in  order  for  the  program  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. A  number  of  these  proposed 
changes  were  agreed  to  by  HEW  Secre- 
tary. Elliot  Richardson.  They  are  now  in- 
cluded in  the  Riblcofl-Bennett  amend- 
ment. However,  a  number  of  key  reforms 
in  the  FAP  measure  have  yet  to  be 
changed.  It  is  essential  that  any  newly 
revised  program  Include  these  reforms. 
As  the  Nixon  plan  is  now  written.  It  does 
not  effectively  deal  with  the  problems 
that  I  have  previously  outlined. 

The  Nixon  plan  as  defined  In  the  Ribl- 
coff-Bennett  amendment  still  maintains 
a  provision  requiring  forced  work.  This 
provision  requires  mothers  with  school- 
age  children  to  accept  a  Job.  This  disre- 
gards the  fact  that  it  may  be  necessary 
for  her  to  remain  home  with  her  chil- 
dren. It  Is  inconsistent  to  reform  a  wel- 
fare program  »1th  the  goal  of  strength- 
ening family  imity  while  requiring  moth- 
ers who  may  be  desperately  needed  In 
the  home  to  leave  the  home  in  search 
of  employment.  We  should  let  each  moth- 
er make  the  determination  whether  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  her  children  for 
her  to  seek  outside  employment. 

This  forced  work  provision  has  a  ntun- 
ber  of  dangerous  loopholes.  The  admin- 
istration has  not  adequately  explained 
what  safeguards  will  be  taken  to  make 
sure  that  welfare  recipients  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country  will  not  be  ex-plolted 
through  substandard  wages.  I  am  also 
afraid  that  this  provision  could  lead  to 
\mforseen  circumstances  such  as  using 
people  on  welfare  to  break  strikes.  The 
administration  to  this  point  has  not  even 
offered  to  stipulate  that  those  in  the 
work  program  be  guaranteed  the  mini- 
mum wage.  It  is  unconscionable  to  think 
that  many  Americans  would  be  required 
to  work  at  less  than  the  recognized  mini- 
mum standard.  In  short  this  is  a  nega- 
tive aspect  which  can  only  reap  negative 
results. 

The  Nixon  plan  does  not  provide  for 
certain  categories  such  as  childless  cou- 
ples and  single  adults.  Additionally,  the 
Nixon  plan  weakens  the  righu  of  wel- 
fare recipients  by  requiring  the  step- 
father to  support  the  children  of  a 
woman  whom  he  marries.  This  sets  a 
double  standard  because  State  laws  do 
not  now  require  that  a  stepfather  sup- 
port the  children  in  a  nonrecipient 
household.  If  this  provision  is  allowed  to 
stand  it  would  discourage  working  males 
from  marrying  women  with  families  and 
thus  discouraging  family  unity. 

The  version  of  the  FAP  measure  now 
pending  does  not  take  into  account  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  lining  which  all  of  us 
experience.  Those  beneath  the  poverty 
line  have  the  least  effect  on  the  rise  In 
t'le  cost  of  living.  Yet,  they  must  still 
pay  higher  prices.  The  Department  of 
Labor  estimates  that  the  cost  of  living 


OS  of  October  had  increased  by  6.9  per- 
cent over  a  12-month  period.  Any  welfare 
reform  measure  which  becomes  law 
should  provide  for  this  very  real  increase 
In  expense.  These  are  some  of  the  areas 
where  the  Nixon  plan  fails.  Where  does 
it  succeed? 

One  positive  provision  is  that  it  makes 
the  working  poor  eligible  for  assistance 
for  the  first  time  in  42  States.  It  pro- 
vides for  a  greater  number  of  day-care 
centers.  It  will  raise  the  grants  of  people 
on  welfare  in  six  Southern  States  where 
payment  level  for  a  famlU-  of  four  is 
currently  below  $1,600.  It  will  also  set  a 
minimum  standard  for  adult  categories. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  administra- 
tion has  agreed  to  include  some  of  the 
positive  feature.';  that  have  been  recom- 
mended. One  of  these  features  is  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  imemployed 
fathers.  Another  is  the  retention  of  the 
State  "standard  of  need"  which  was  in- 
cluded in  the  House-passed  bill.  ThU 
would  mean  the  restoration  of  reduced 
benefits  to  an  estimated  16.000  families 
in  Indiana  alone. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  my  reactions 
to  the  pending  reform  of  our  welfare 
system  under  the  family  assistance  plan. 
This  is  a  very  crucial  issue.  An  under- 
standing of  the  dynamics  of  welfare  is 
essential  before  we  can  deal  with  the 
means  for  eradicating  it.  Above  all.  we 
must  view  a  decent  economic  way  of  Ufe 
as  a  right  and  not  a  privilege.  The  Nixon 
administration  has  suggested  a  start  at 
welfare  reform.  However,  this  plan  does 
not  go  far  enough.  More  money  is  needed. 
Better  services  must  be  prwided.  As  we 
disengage  ourselves  In  Vietnam,  we 
should  reorient  our  priorities  so  that 
eradicating  poverty,  and  the  imequal 
opportunity  that  breeds  it,  becomes  our 
primary  goal.  I  therefore  suggest  thot  we 
stop  experimenting  with  welfare  reform 
and  act  to  pass  a  measure  which  includes 
a  test  of  adequate  income  that  will  show 
the  American  people  our  determination 
to  eliminate  the  problem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hdches).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1168 

Mr.  SCOTT  proposed  an  amendment 
to  House  bill  17550,  which  was  ordered 
to  be  printed. 

cThe  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
proposed  the  amendment  appear  earlier 
In  the  Recosq  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 

AMCKSMEKT    NO.     1169 

Mr.  RIBICOPF  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bennett)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott  i,  numbered 
1168.  to  House  bill  17750.  supra,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ribicoff  wheh 
be  proposed  the  amendment  appear 
earlier  in  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate beading.) 


ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0RS  OF 

AMENDMENTS 

AKCNDMZNT8    NOS.    1109    AND    1110 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana   <Mr.  Mctcalt),   the  Senator 
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from  Montana  (Mr.  BCansftzld),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  <Mr.  Amder- 
soN ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Gravel)  .  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  HAiiMs),  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  <Mr.  Stevens),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yakborough)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  amendments 
Kos.  1109  and  1110  to  HJl.  17550.  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  AT  THE 

WHITE    HOUSE    CONFERENCE   ON 

CHILDREN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  read  this 
morning  for  the  first  time  the  remarks 
of  President  Nixon  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Children,  remarks  deliv- 
ered on  December  13.  There  is  no  news 
In  the  President's  speech,  and  I  suppose 
that  relatively  few  people  in  this  coun- 
try will  ever  come  Into  contact  with  it. 
But  I  wish  that  every  American  con- 
cerned about  his  country — and  that  in- 
cludes most  of  us,  I  think — could  know 
about  this  speech. 

In  his  book  "The  Plague."  one  of 
Albert  Camus's  characters  muses  on  the 
existential  dilemma  oif  the  moral  man. 
Challenged  on  every  side  by  the  seem- 
ingly irreducible  meaninglessness  of  life, 
the  pointlessness  of  every  human  exer- 
tion, Camud  concludes  that  if  any  act  is 
a  moral  act  it  is  to  reduce  the  number 
of  suffering  children  in  the  world. 

The  Christmas  season  is  a  time  that 
brings  home  to  us  in  a  special  way  the 
value  of  our  children.  Hostages  as  we  are 
to  the  commercial  exploitation  of  a  holy 
celebration,  the  occasion  is  redeemed  by 
the  innocence  and  Joy  of  children.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  a  crippled  child:  "God  bless 
us.  every  one." 

As  an  institution,  the  Presidency  can 
isolate,  in  great  degree,  Its  occupant  from 
the  people.  Although  constantly  in  the 
klieg  light  of  publicity  and  controversy. 
It  is  often  difficult  for  any  President  to 
convey  to  the  people  his  essence  as  a 
man.  Perhaps  it  Js  even  more  difficult  for 
some  Presidents  than  for  others. 

I  think  that  in  this  speech  of  the 
Pi-esident  we  are  given  a  very  clear  view 
of  the  man.  I  was  particularly  interested 
In  the  little  story  that  the  President  told 
about  Walter  Judd,  who  refused  to  help 
his  child  with  her  arithmetic,  because  he 
knew  it  was  so  important  that  she  learn 
to  do  it  herself.  This  story  tells  so  much 
alwut  the  approach  of  this  President  to 
the  Presidency,  and  I  think  it  is  little 
understood  by  the  country  at  large. 

Tne  President  has  been  criticized  from 
the  outset  for  his  "failure  to  exercise  the 
great  moral  leadership"  of  his  Office.  Al- 
though I  sincerely  believe  that  much  of 
this  criticism  is  genuine  and  deeply  felt, 
I  think  it  is  misguided.  It  is  misguided, 
in  my  judgment,  because  it  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  public  utterances  by  a 
President  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for 
individual  moral  character.  It  is  a  great 
error,  in  my  Judgment,  to  ask  that  Gov- 
ernment serve  a  religious  function,  and 
I  am  confused  by  the  evident  eagerness 
of  some  people  to  surrender  their  own 


personal  responsibilities  for  the  natiu*e 
of  our  policy  to  Institutions  and  to  indi- 
viduals whose  chief  function  is  and 
ought  to  be  political. 

Listen  to  the  President: 

A  5«Qse  of  dignity,  a  sense  of  Identity,  of 
pride,  of  self  respect — these  no  government 
can  provide.  It  can  help  remove  obetaclea 
to  the  child's  development.  It  can  mobilise 
research  and  provide  services.  It  con  offer  ad- 
vice and  guidance.  But  all  these  only  help 
make  success  possible.  The  love,  the  under- 
standing. Che  compassion,  the  human  con- 
cern that  touch  the  chUd  and  make  him 
what  he  can  become— these  are  provided  by 
people.  ■■ 

I  hope  that  the  people  of  this  country 
will  not  seek  to  abdicate  this  precious 
personal  responsibility,  lulled  by  the  de- 
ception that  it  can  somehow  be  sup- 
planted by  public  posturing.  I  urgently 
commend  to  my  colleagues  this  speech 
of  the  President,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

BSMAEKS    or    TBI    PBXSIDENT    AT    TBK    WHITI 

House     Contexkncs     of     Caiu>itKH.     thk 

Shkkaton  Pask  Bom.,  Washihoton.  D.C. 

Mr.  Secretary.  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  ladles  and  gentlemen,  all  of  the  delegates 
to  this  Conference: 

Before  I  begin  my  prepared  text,  X  would 
like  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  all 
of  you  who  have  come  to  this  Conference, 
and  aiso  for  the  very  special  entrance  that 
was  arranged  on  thU  occasion. 

One  of  the  great  privileges  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  of  course.  Is  to 
hear  Hall  to  the  Chief.  I  have  heard  It  many 
times  since  I  became  President  almost  two 
years  ago.  I  have  never  heard  It  played  better 
than  by  the  East  Atlanta  School  from  over 
here,  an  elementary  school. 

Speaking  as  one  who  played  a  very  poor 
second  violin  In  a  high  school  orchestra, 
I  appreciate  all  of  the  work  and  the  talent 
that  Is  represented  therein  by  the  leader  who 
was  able  to  develop  those  talents. 

I  am  very  proud  tonight  to  share  with 
six  of  my  predecessors,  starting  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  most  recently.  Dwight 
Elsenhower,  the  honor  of  convening  a  White 
House  Conference  on  Children.  I  take  very 
special  pleasure  in  welcoming  all  of  you  here. 

Our  concern  at  this  Conference  Is  with  the 
wellbeing  of  55  million  individual  human 
beings  who  happen  to  be  children  under  the 
age  of  14,  and  who  represent  one-fourth  of 
ail  the  people  In  America. 

When  I  refer  to  them  as  56  million  In. 
dividual  human  beings.  I  mean  to  put  the 
emphasis  precisely  on  that — In  fact  that 
nothing  la  so  Intensely  personal  mm  the  pri- 
vate world  of  the  child;  nothing  so  removed 
from  the  statistical  abstractions  of  a  chart  or 
a  computer. 

In  talking  about  our  children,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  our  world  and  about  Its  future, 
but  in  the  most  special,  the  most  human, 
the  most  Individual  sense  of  anything  we 
do  or  ooKSlder. 

The  refreshing  little  flower  emblem  that 
has  been  used  as  the  symbol  of  this  Con- 
ference Is  a  reminder  to  us  of  one  very  simple 
and  very  basic  truth:  that  the  world  of  the 
child  is  different  and  very  special,  and  tail 
of  promise  and  very  much  alive. 

It  also  reminds  us  that  whether  we  speak 
of  a  community  of  200  people  or  of  300 
million,  the  Important  thing  to  remember 
Is  that  no  two  are  alike. 

I  am  sure  some  of  you  have  heard  the  little 
television  commercial,  a  musical  one,  that 
has  the  little  ditty  that  goes  "No  one  else 
m  the  whole  human  race  Is  exactly  like  you." 

Because  of  this,  what  is  right  for  one  child 
may  be  all  wrong  for  another. 


Here  In  Washington,  in  government,  we 
have  a  tendency  to  think  about  things  in  the 
mass,  about  cities  of  more  than  a  million  or 
less  than  a  million,  of  people  over  96  of  those 
under  21.  about  whole  school  systems  or 
health  delivery  systems. 

Just  yesterday,  I  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
day  working  on  next  year's  Federal  budget, 
on  blUlons  for  this  and  bllUona  for  that,  and' 
how  perhapd  SIOO  million  could  be  saved 
here  in  order  to  do  something  we  want  to 
do  someplace  else:  trying  to  balance  the 
needs  and  hopes  of  dozens  of  government 
depojtmenu  and  agencies  that  operate  thou- 
sands of  programs  Involving  millions  of  peo- 
ple. Sometimes,  after  a  day  like  that,  I  And 
myself  reflecting  on  both  the  neceaatty  and 
then  the  impersonality  of  It  all.  Budgets  have 
to  be  made  and  they  have  to  be  followed  be- 
cause that  Is  the  way  the  real  world  oper- 
ates. And  govemroenta  have  to  deal  with 
great  masses  ot  people  becaiise  this  is  the 
way  governments  operate. 

But  how  far  removed  this  can  get  us  from 
the  perspective  of  the  individual  person. 
How  great  a  tendency  there  Is  In  government 
to  lose  track  of  people  as  people,  to  get  ao 
wrapped  up  In  charts  and  projections  and 
columns  of  numbers  that  we  lose  sight  of 
what  ultimately  it  Is  all  about. 

If  there  la  one  thought  more  than  any 
other  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you.  all 
of  the  4,000  delegates  to  this  Conference,  It 
Is  this:  to  remember  that  what  matters  Is 
one  person,  one  child,  unUke  any  other, 
with  his  own  hopes  and  bis  own  dreams  and 
bis  own  fears,  who  Uvea  at  the  center  ot  bli 
own  separate  and  very  persons!  world. 

I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  you  Is  here 
taking  port  In  this  great  Conference  because 
you  do  care  not  only  about  children  in  the 
mass,  but  about  the  child.  I  hope  you  will 
help  us  In  government  to  keep  the  focus  on 
that  one  child. 

One  of  the  special  glories  of  America  la 
that  we  are  a  nation  of  Indlvldu&ls  and  indi- 
vidualists. We  produce  people,  not  automa- 
tons. We  recognize  diversity  not  as  an  evU 
but  as  a  virtue.  We  turn  not  to  one  Insti- 
tution alone  but  to  many  to  perform  the 
great  task  of  achieving  a  bett«r  life  for  all 
of  us. 

We  recognize,  of  courae.  the  role  for  gov- 
ernment, for  the  church,  the  home,  the 
school,  the  volunteer  agencies  that  are  so 
distinctive  a  feature  of  American  life.  And 
we  do  know  that  this  Is  a  case  In  which  Indi- 
vidual cooks,  and  additional  cooks,  do  enrich 
the  broth. 

7*here  Is,  of  course,  a  large  and  vital  role 
government  must  play  In  Insuring  tlM  bett 
possible  opportunities  for  the  child. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to 
you  about  Just  one  government  program,  a 
Pederal  Oovemment  program  presently  be- 
ing considered  by  the  United  States  Senate, 
which  I  believe  particularly  deserves  your 
support. 

The  great  Issue  concerning  family  and 
chUd  wetfare  in  the  United  States  Is  the 
Issue  of  family  income. 

For  generations,  social  thinkers  have  ar- 
gued that  there  Is  such  a  thing  as  a  mini- 
mum necessary  family  Income,  and  that  no 
family  should  be  required  to  subsist  on  leoa. 
It  Is  a  simple  Idea,  but  very  profound  In  Iti 
consequences. 

On  Atiguat  II.  IMO,  over  a  year  ago,  I  pro- 
posed that  for  the  first  time  in  America's 
history  we  In  this  great,  rich  country  es- 
tablish a  floor  under  the  Income  of  every 
American  family  with  children.  It  has.  In 
turn,  been  called  by  others  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  domestic  legislation  to  be  In- 
troduced In  Oongresa  in  two  generations. 

In  terms  of  Its  consequences  for  children 
I  think  It  can  be  fairly  s&ld  to  be  the  most 
Important  piece  of  social  leglsUtlon  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  I  am  sure  you  know 
the  story  of  the  legislaUon.  In  April,  it  passed 
the  Bouse  of  Representatives  by  aimoet  3-to- 
1.  nien  It  became  mired  down  In  the  Sen- 
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jt.  It  u  Still  Stuck  there,  but  It  U  not 
lort  There  Is  stlU  an  opportimlty  for  the 
gist  Congress  to  change  the  world  of  Amert- 
cui  children  by  enacting  PamUy  Assistance. 
In  these  closing  days  of  that  Congress,  I 
rtut  to  emphasize  once  again  unequivocally 
my  personal  support  for  welfare  reform  this 
nar.  and  to  urge  your  support  for  welfare 
rtform  this  year. 

In  the  last  10  years  alone — listen  to  this — 
Uks  number  of  children  on  welfare  in  Amer- 
icft  has  tripled  to  more  than  six  million, 
flxink  of  It — six  million  children — six  mil- 
lion chUdren  caught  up  in  an  unfair  and 
tragic  system  that  rewards  people  for  not 
«rking  instead  of  providing  incentives  for 
lelf-support  and  Independence:  that  drives 
(tstiUes  apart,  instead  of  bringing  them  to- 
other: that  brings  welfare  snoopers  Into 
their  homes,  that  robs  them  of  pride  and 
destroys  dignity.  I  believe  we  should  change 
tbat. 

The  welfare  system  has  become  a  consimi- 
ing  monstrous.  Inhum&n  outrage  against  the 
oommunlty.  against  the  fanally.  against  the 
mdlvlduBl.  and  most  of  »U  against  the  very 
ChUdren  who  are  our  concern,  your  con- 
cern, in  this  great  Conference,  the  children 
U  is  meant  to  help. 

We  have  taken  long  strides — not  enough, 
but  long  strldee— toward  ending  racial  segre- 
gaUon  In  America.  But  welfare  segregation 
can  be  almost  as  insidious. 
Think  what  it  means  to  a  sensitive  child. 
Let  me  give  you  one  example.  My  daughter 
Trlcla  does  tutoring  at  an  Inner-clty  school 
here  In  Washington.  She  tells  me  of  her  deep 
oonoern  each  day  to  see  the  welfare  children 
herded  into  an  auditorium  for  a  free  lunch 
while  the  others  bring  their  lunches  and  eat 
In  the  classroom. 

We  have  to  find  ways  of  ending  this  sort 
of  separation.  The  point  U  not  the  qtiallty 
of  the  lunch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she  tells 
me  that  the  free  lunch  la  probably  nutri- 
tionally better  than  the  one  the  others 
bring  from  home. 

The  point  is  the  stigmatizing  by  separa- 
tion to  the  welfare  children  as  welfare  chil- 
dren. 

I  remember  back  In  the  Depression  years — 
and  If  this  dates  me.  If  you  can  remember, 
jrou  can  remember,  too — of  the  l930's,  how 
deeply  I  felt  about  tbe  plight  of  those  peo- 
ple my  own  age  who  used  to  come  Into  my 
father's  store  when  they  couldnt  pay  the 
bin,  because  their  fathers  were  out  of  work, 
and  how  this  seemed  to  separate  them  from 
others  In  our  school. 

None  of  us  had  any  money  In  those  days, 
bat  those  In  families  where  there  were  no 
Jobs  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  little 
that  relief  then  offered  stiffered  from  more 
than  simply  going  without.  What  they  suf- 
fered was  a  hurt  to  their  pride  that  many 
carried  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
I  also  remember  my  older  brother.  He  bad 
tuberculosis  for  five  years.  The  hospital  and 
doctor  bills  were  more  than  we  could  afford. 
In  the  five  years  before  he  died,  my  mother 
never  bought  a  new  dress.  We  were  poor  by 
tcxlay's  standards,  and  I  suppose  we  were  poor 
even  by  Depression  standards. 

But  the  wonder  of  It  was  that  we  didn't 
know  It.  Somehow  my  mother  and  father, 
with  their  love,  their  pride,  their  courage 
and  self -sacrifices  were  able  to  create  a  spirit 
of  self-respect  in  our  family  so  that  we  had 
no  sense  of  being  inferior  to  others  vrho 
bad  more. 

Today's  welfare  child  Is  not  so  fortunate. 
His  family  may  have  enough  to  get  by  on 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  may  have 
even  more  In  a  material  sense  than  many 
of  us  had  In  thoee  Depression  years.  But  no 
matter  how  much  prlds  and  courage  his  par- 
ents have ,  he  knows  they  are  poor  and 
he  can  feel  that  soul-stUllng  patronizing  at- 
titude that  follows  the  dole. 


Perhaps  he  watches  while  a  csseworlcer — 
a  caseworker  who  himself  Is  trapped  In  a 
system  that  wastes  on  policing  talents  that 
oould  be  used  for  helping— watches  while 
this  caseworker  Is  forced  by  the  system  to 
poke  around  in  tbe  child's  apartment,  check- 
ing on  how  the  money  is  spent,  or  whether 
his  mother  might  be  hiding  his  father  in  the 
closet. 

This  sort  of  Indignity  Is  hard  enough  on 
the  mother.  It  la  enough  of  a  blow  to  bar 
pride  and  to  her  self-respect.  But  think  of 
what  It  must  mean  to  a  sensitive  child. 

We  have  a  chance  now  to  give  tbat  child 
a  chance — a  chance  to  grow  up  without  hav- 
ing his  schoolmates  throw  In  his  face  the 
fact  that  be  Is  on  welfare  and  without  mak- 
ing him  feel  tbat  he  Is  therefore  something 
less  than  other  children. 

Our  task  is  not  only  to  lift  people  out  of 
poverty  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child 
our  task  is  to  erase  the  stigma  of  welfare. 
Illegitimacy  and  of  hardship,  and  to  restore 
pride,  dignity  and  s^-respect  for  every  child 
In  America. 

I  dont  contend  before  this  eophlstlcated 
audience  of  critics  that  our  Family  As- 
sistanoe  Plan  Is  perfect.  Secretary  Richard- 
son, who  has  been  before  the  Senate,  will  be 
able  to  answer  questions  that  you  may  put 
to  blm  because  he  has  been  before  a  very* 
very  critical  body. 

But  I  am  only  going  to  suggest  this:  In 
this  confused,  complex  and  Intensely  human 
area  no  perfect  program  Is  possible,  and  cer- 
tainly none  la  possible  that  will  please  every- 
body. But  this  Is  a  good  program,  and  a  pro- 
gram Immensely  belter  than  what  we  have 
now.  and  vastly  important  to  the  future  of 
this  country — and  especially  to  the  neediest 
of  our  children.  It  l«  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
present  welfare  program  and  get  a  new  one, 
and  now  Is  the  time  to  do  it. 

For  the  United  Btatea  Senate  to  adjourn 
without  enacting  this  meastue  would  be  a 
tragedy  of  missed  opportunity  for  America 
and  particularly  for  the  children  of  America. 
I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Family 
Assistance  because  of  lU  vital  and  even  his- 
toric importance  and  because  now  Is  the  time 
for  Senate  decUlon. 

This  represenu.  as  I  Indicated,  one  of  tbe 
things  the  Federal  Government  can  do  to  give 
children  a  better  opportunity. 

There  are  others:  our  programs  for  the 
right  to  read,  our  emphasis  on  the  first  five 
years  of  life  through  the  new  Office  of  Child 
Development  In  the  Department  of  HEW,  on 
education  reform,  on  food,  nutrition,  and  In 
many  others  where  we  are  trying  to  meet 
what  I  believe  Is  a  great  responsibility  that 
rests  with  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

I  know  m  this  Conference  you  will  have 
many  new  Ideas  for  things  we  In  Govern- 
ment. In  the  Federal  Government,  might  do. 
We  shall  do  our  best  to  meet  our  respon- 
sibility In  those  areas  where  the  Federal 
Oovemment  can  beet  do  what  needs  to  be 
done.  But  I  would  also  stress  that  equality 
and  often  more  important  Is  what  States  and 
communities  do,  and  the  school,  the  church, 
the  family,  tbe  mass  media,  the  volunteer 
orgsnlxatlons,  each  of  \u  as  Individuals.  For 
tbe  child  Is  not  raised  by  government;  the 
child  Is  raised  by  his  family.  His  character  Is 
shaped  by  those  people  he  enoounters  In  his 
doUy  life. 

I  think  especially  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  give  their  time,  their  energy  and 
their  heart  to  volunteer  acUvltles  working 
with  children.  You  know  them  In  your  com- 
munities—thousands, hundreds  of  thousands 
all  over  America. 

Before  becoming  President.  I  served  as  Na- 
tional Chairman  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica. I  saw  from  the  Inside  the  wonderful  work 
organlxations  like  the  Boys  Clubs  and  others 
do,  and  also  the  spirit  and  dedication  of  the 
people  who  make  them  poeslble.  There  are 
chur<^«8    and   serrtoe    oi^anlcaUons.   hun- 


dreds, thousands  of  organizations  all  across 
America  helping.  They  can  help  more. 

And  most  important,  these  volunteer  or- 
ganisations can  do  what  government  cannot 
do:  they  can  give  heart  and  Inspire  hope. 
and  they  can  address  tiiemselves  not  sim- 
ply to  children  as  a  group  but  to  that  one 
special,  precious  child. 

Before  dosing  tonight.  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  a  few  very  pervonal  refleo- 
tlona  from  the  perspective  of  the  office  I 
hold. 

A  Pxealdent  of  the  United  States  always 
thinks  about  the  legacy  that  he  would  like 
to  leave  the  country  from  the  years  he 
serves  in  this  office.  I  think  often  about  that 
In  terms  of  what  I  can  leave  for  America's 
children. 

I  know  tbat  the  first  thing  I  would  like 
to  do  for  them  Is  to  bring  peace  to  America 
and  to  the  world.  And  here  I  speak  not  just 
of  ending  the  war,  but  of  ending  It  in  a 
way  that  will  contribute  to  a  lasting  peace. 
BO  that  theirs,  at  last,  can  be  what  we  have 
not  yet  had  In  this  century— a  generaUMi 
of  peace. 

I  spesJE  not  only  of  the  absence  of  war. 
but  also  of  a  peace  In  which  we  can  have 
an  open  world  In  which  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world  will  have  a  chance  to  know  one 
another,  to  communicate  with  one  another, 
to  respect  one  another. 

The  second  thing  that  as  President  I  would 
like  to  leave  for  America's  children  Is  a 
strong,  productive  and  creative  economy — 
one  that  can  provide  every  famUy  with  a 
floor  tmder  Its  Income  higher  than  what  Is 
now  the  celling  for  most  of  the  world's 
peoples. 

I  want  to  leave  them  an  economy  that  pro- 
rides  Jobs  for  all  with  equal  and  full  op- 
portunity. Job  producing  not  for  war  but 
producing  for  peace. 

And  beyond  this,  I  want,  as  you  want, 
America's  children  In  the  lost  generaUon  of 
this  centULry  to  have  the  best  education,  the 
best  health,  the  best  housing  that  any  chil- 
dren have  had  anywhere,  anytime. 
,  1  want  them  to  enjoy  clean  air,  clean 
water,  the  open  spaces,  to  restore  the  herit- 
age of  nature  that  Is  rightfxilly  theirs. 

Although  we  will  always  have  difference* 
here  In  America,  because  this  is  a  very  di- 
verse country.  I  hope  that  Oovemment  can 
help  achieve  a  better  understanding  among 
the  generations,  the  races,  the  reUglons. 
among  those  with  different  values  and  dif- 
ferent life  styles. 

I  would  like  to  do  aU  this  and  do  It  in  tbs 
climate  of  freedom. 

I  want  this  generation  of  children  to  de- 
velop a  new  sense  of  patriotism. 

Edmund  Burr  pointed  out  that  patriotism 
translated  UteraUy  means  love  of  country. 
And  he  went  on  further  to  say  that  for  us 
to  love  our  country,  our  country  must  be 
lovely. 

We  do  love  our  country — most  of  us — but 
we  know  it  has  many  unlovely  features.  I 
want  young  Americans  to  learn  to  love  Amer- 
ica, not  because  It  is  the  richest  country,  or 
the  strongest,  or  merely  because  they  were 
bom  here,  but  because  America  la  truly  a 
good  country  and  becoming  better,  beeaxise  It 
Is  truly  a  lovely  country. 

I  am  convinced  that  In  my  term  as  Presi- 
dent we  made  some  progress  towards  these 
goals  that  I  outlined  and  I  think  that  we. 
by  the  end.  will  have  made  more  progress. 
But  even  If  all  these  goals  oould  be  fully 
achieved.  It  still  would  not  meet  our  duty 
to  our  children. 

No  matter  what  Oovemment  does  for  peo- 
ple, no  matter  what  we  provide  in  tbe  way 
of  income,  housing  or  food,  we  still  have 
not  reached  tbe  essential  element  as  far  as 
a  full  and  meaningful  life  is  concerned,  be- 
cause what  Is  most  important  is  that  every 
person  in  this  country  must  be  able  to  feel 
that  be  counts. 
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We  bAve  to  let  55  mlUlon  very  young  Amer- 
icans, as  well  as  ttaoee  a  Uttle  older  perhaps, 
know  that  whAt  they  do  matters,  that  their 
Ideas  count,  that  the  oountry  needs  their 
thoughts,  their  creativity,  their  contribu- 
tions. 

I  recall  Dr.  Walter  Judd  once  said  that  he 
loved  his  daughter  very  much,  and  then 
when  she  aaked  him  to  help  her  with  her 
arithmetic,  he  really  could  do  tt  much  better 
than  ahe  could,  the  easiest  thing  for  him  to 
do  would  b«  simply  to  do  It  for  her.  But 
because  he  loved  her,  he  would  not  do  It  for 
her.  He  helped  her  learn  to  do  It  herself. 

While  this  conference  will  and  should 
make  recommendations  as  to  what  Oovem- 
ment  can  do  for  children,  about  how  we  can 
make  life  better  for  them.  let  us  remember 
that  what  is  most  Important  is  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  each  of  our  children  to 
participate,  for  each  child. 

It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  what  more  Oov- 
eroment  Is  going  to  do  for  him,  but  how  his 
own  life  Is  going  to  be  enriched  so  that  he 
can  do  something  for  his  fellow  man. 

A  sense  of  dignity,  a  sense  of  Identity,  of 
pride,  of  self  respect — these  no  government 
can  provide.  Government  can  help  to  create 
better  conditions.  It  can  help  remove  ob- 
stacles to  the  child's  development.  It  can 
mobilize  research  and  provide  services.  It 
can  offer  advice  and  guidance.  But  all  these 
only  help  to  make  success  possible. 

The  love,  understanding,  the  compassion, 
the  human  concern  that  touch  the  child 
and  make  him  what  be  can  become — these 
are  provided  by  people,  people  like  you. 

And  the  way  we  shape  the  character  of  the 
next  generation  we  test  our  own  character  as 
people.  And  the  vigor  and  the  realism  with 
which  we  approach  the  needs  of  the  next 
generation,  of  each  and  every  child  In  that 
generation,  tests  our  devotion  to  humanity 
and  our  belief  in  ourselves. 

I  am  conAdent  we  will  meet  that  test. 
And  I  am  grateful,  very  grateful,  to  all  of 
you  here  for  the  concern  you  have  shown, 
the  dedication  you  have  demonstrated.  In 
helping  us  to  do  so. 

Tour  recommendations  at  the  conclusion 
of  your  conference  on  Friday  will  receive  the 
most  careful  consideration  by  the  various 
agencies  to  which  they  will  be  referred  and 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  not 
only  because  we  In  this  Administration  re- 
spect your  view,  but  also  because  we  share 
your  concern.  We  share  your  concern  about 
our  Nation's  children,  our  children.  We  share 
your  concern  that  our  children  should  re- 
ceive the  best  that  America  can  give  them. 

Now.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  having  con- 
cluded my  formal  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
give  you  a  very  special  Invitation  and  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  It. 

When  I  learned  about  this  conference.  I 
suggested  to  your  Chairman.  Steve  Hess, 
that  Mrs.  Mlxon  and  I  would  like  to  receive 
all  of  the  delegates  to  the  conference  at  the 
White  House.  He  said.  "There  are  4,000." 

I  checked  with  our  staff  to  see  whether 
that  would  be  possible,  and  they  figured  out 
that  based  on  an  experience  over  the  past 
two  years  of  moving  receiving  lines  as  fast 
aa  we  possibly  could.  It  would  take  six  hours 
and  IB  minutes  to  get  4.000  people  through 
the  line. 

I  said  we  couldn't  do  that  because  I 
thought  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  line 
might  get  tired  by  the  end  of  sU  hours  and 
is  minutes. 

But  I  do  think  you  should  know  that  to- 
morrow the  Christmas  decorations  at  the 
White  House  will  be  completed.  Those  who 
have  seen  them  think  they  are  the  most 
beautiful  they  have  seen. 

We  have  various  nights  blocked  out.  Mon- 
day night  Is  the  Congress;  Tuesday  night 
Is  the  Congress:  Thursday  night  is  the  dip- 
lomatic children,  and  so  forth. 


But  Wednesday  night  belongs  to  you. 

We  have  arranged  for  a  special  tour.  Mr. 
^sa  and  his  staff  will  arrange  the  buses  and 
all  the  other  various  means  of  transportation 
that  are  needed  to  get  you  there. 

We  have  arranged  a  special  tour  of  the 
White  House  to  see  the  Christmas  lights  and 
we  hope  that  some  members  of  our  family 
can  be  there  at  least  part  of  the  time  to  greet 
some  of  you. 

Th&nlt  you  very  mticH.  We  wish  you  the 
very  best. 


THE  FLIGHT  OP  JEWS  IN  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

Mr.  TAIiMADGE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  year  there  has  been  a  marked 
Increase  in  the  persecution  of  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. This  is  an  intolerable  and  inhu- 
mane situation  not  worthy  of  any  civil- 
ized nation  in  the  world. 

It  appears  to  be  a  calculated  attempt 
to  destroy  the  spirit  of  Soviet  Jews,  who 
number  almost  3  million,  and  to  deny 
them  their  religion,  culture,  and  heri- 
tage. Soviet  Jews  are  not  permitted  to 
worship  in  freedom  or  to  educate  their 
children  in  the  ancient  Jewish  culture. 
They  are  discriminated  against  by  the 
state  in  securing  employment  and  in  en- 
tering universities.  They  are  systemati- 
cally denied  permission  to  emigrate  to 
Israel. 

In  fact,  Soviet  Jews  are  relegated  to 
second-class  citizens  in  a  state  society 
that  pretends  to  have  no  class  consciou.'=- 
ness.  They  are  subjected  to  the  worst 
kind  of  discrimination  &s  individuals  and 
as  an  ethnic  group.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  information  avail- 
able, the  country's  almost  3  million  Jews 
have  only  60  synagogues  at  their  dis- 
posal. There  is  only  one  such  house  of 
worship  and  two  prayer  rooms  in  Moscow 
for  400,000  Jews.  By  contrast,  the  Soviet 
Union's  540.000  Baptists  operate  5.500 
churches.  Members  of  the  Russian  Or- 
thodox faith  and  Soviet  Baptists  have  a 
central  organization,  but  this  privilege 
is  denied  Jews. 

As  other  Senators  have  pointed  out 
and  as  we  are  well  aware,  one  could  go 
on  and  on  citing  cases  of  persecution 
against  Soviet  Jews.  They  are  being 
harassed  and  even  jailed  on  trumped-up 
charges,  not  because  they  are  guilty  of 
any  wrongdoing,  but  simply  because 
they  happen  to  be  of  the  Jewish  faith.  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  Soviet  Jews  are  not 
remaining  silent  or  docile  in  their  plight. 
They  are  speaking  out  and  protecting 
with  increasing  intensity,  and  their 
voices  are  being  heard  around  the  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  indict- 
ment of  all  is  found  in  the  fact  that  se- 
vere mistreatment  of  Soviet  Jews  pri- 
marily dates  back  to  the  infamous  Stalin 
era.  Stalin's  dictatorship,  especially  dur- 
ing his  last  years,  was  characterized  by 
an  open  policy  of  anti-Semitism.  Al- 
though Stalin  has  been  denounced  again 
and  again  by  his  successors  for  his  ter- 
roristic regime,  it  is  of  more  than  passing 
Interest  to  me  that  no  mention  is  ever 
made  by  the  Soviet  hierarchy  today  of 
antl-Semitlan  as  one  of  his  excesses. 
One  could  come  to  the  conclusion,  there- 
fore, that  successors  to  Stalin  have  ac- 
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cepted  anti-Semitlsra  and  they  even  pro- 
mote it.  as  part  of  official  state  policy. 

Now,  in  still  another  blatant  manifes- 
tation of  the  state's  anti-Jewish  policy 
31  Soviet  Jews  have  been  arrested  and 
charged  with  involvement  in  a  so-called 
aircraft  "hijacking"  incident,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  threatening  to  conduct 
"show  trials"  to  make  examples  of  them 
TTiis  is  a  travesty  and  an  affront  to  all 
people  the  world  over  who  believe  in  re- 
ligious freedom  and  the  dignity  of  man. 
These  Jews  are  not  hijackers  or  criminate 
of  any  kind.  Their  only  desire  Is  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  emigrate  to  lerael 
which  they  revere  as  their  ancestral 
homeland.  I  hope  that  the  Soviet  Union 
abandons  whatever  plans  there  may  be 
for  these  "show  trials."  which  would  be 
a  mockery  of  Justice.  These  trials  should 
be  called  off  and  the  falsely  accused  Jew- 
ish prisoners  should  be  released.  I  rlae 
in  the  Senate  today  to  express  the  earn- 
est hope  that  the  Soviet  Union  will  listen 
to  world  opinion  and  renounce  anti- 
Semitism. 


AID  TO  VETERANS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
recent  campaign  and  particularly  on 
Veteran's  Day,  I  visited  with  many  vet- 
erans in  my  State.  One  conmion  theme 
ran  between  them:  a  fear  of  receiving 
a  reduction  in  their  veterans  pensions  as 
a  result  of  the  15-percent  social  security 
Increase  effective  last  January.  In  many 
cases,  the  reduction  in  their  pensions  ef- 
fective January  1. 1971.  would  have  more 
than  offset  their  social  security  increases. 
thus  leaving  these  veterans  worse  off  fi- 
nancially than  If  the  much  heralded  so- 
cial security  Increase  had  not  been 
enacted. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  happy  that  yester- 
day, the  Senate  passed  H.R.  15911.  a  WD 
designed  to  prevent  any  veteran  from 
taking  a  pension  cut  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  social  security  increase.  This  bill 
is  consistent  with  the  pattern  of  Con- 
gress on  three  occasions  over  the  past  10 
years  in  passing  legislation  to  protect 
veterans  from  such  loss.  And  I  am  glad 
that  we  have  not  let  our  veterans  down, 
but  have  passed  this  bill  In  time  so  many 
veterans  should  not  have  to  take  a  cut 
beginning  January  1. 

Also,  this  bill  will  provide  an  aver- 
age increase  of  *7.47  a  month  for  pen- 
sioners, or  an  average  Increase  of  9.5 
percent.  This  will  mean  that  many  vet- 
erans will  receive  a  slight  increase  in 
their  pension.  The  provisions  of  this  bill 
are  a  giant  step  forward.  Yet.  in  light  of 
the  1 1  percent  increase  in  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing index  since  the  last  pension  Increase 
became  effective  on  January  1,  1969,  the 
increase  is  no  windfall. 

Mr.  President,  our  veterans  have 
served  an  outstanding  service  to  thl« 
country  and  the  freedom  of  the  world. 
This  bill  will  basically  assist  those  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  and  their  depend- 
ents. The  average  age  of  the  World  War 
I  dependent  Is  74.  We  cannot  afford  to 
do  less  than  assure  them  that  they  will 
not  have  to  suffer  cutbacks  in  their  pres- 
ent level  of  income. 
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MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  SAFETY 
AND  TRAFFIC  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
again  call  attention  to  the  Military  As- 
sistance to  Safety  and  Traffic  program, 
known  by  its  acronym  "MAST."  which 
has  enjoyed  great  success  as  a  pilot  proj- 
ect in  my  home  State  of  Texas. 

This  program  utilizes  military  heli- 
copters for  transportation  of  highway 
and  other  accident  victims  who  suffer 
Injury  far  from  required  medical  serv- 
ices. The  program  is  a  cooperative  effort 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  State 
and  local  authorities. 

Due  to  the  success  in  Texas,  the  pro- 
gram is  now  underway  in  several  other 
States. 

Earlier  this  week,  Transportation  Sec- 
retary Volpe  said  at  least  61  lives  may 
have  been  saved  through  this  experimen- 
tal program  during  its  first  3  months  of 
operation. 

I  am  pleased  that  operation  of  this 
program  is  t>eing  continued,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  it  is  possible 
to  establish  it  across  the  Nation  on  a 
full-time  basis. 


ALBERT     GORE— THE     END     OP    A 
POPULIST 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  each 
Section  brings  changes  In  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate. One  of  the  great  losses  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  country  will  be  the  absence 
of  Senator  Albert  Ogre  when  the  92d 
Congress  convenes  on  January  21,  1971. 
We  ail  recognize  Albert  Gore  as  one  of 
the  great  and  able  Senators  of  our  Ume. 

David  Halberstam,  an  outstanding 
Journalist,  has  written  an  excellent  and 
most  Interesting  article  In  the  January 
1971  issue  of  Harper's  magazine.  I  ask 
onanimous  consent  that  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX  ElTD  or  A  POPTTUBT 

(By  David  HalberBtam) 
October.  NashvUle.  It  is  not  borne  but  It 
has.  I  think,  those  qualities  which  people 
think  of  In  terma  of  home.  The  good  times 
leem  a  little  sweeter,  the  bad  times  fade  into 
the  boclcground;  there  was  no  loneliness,  my 
decrepit  cars  never  broke  down.  I  was  always 
»ble  to  pay  my  phone  bUla.  I  was  never 
rnehtened  to  death  covering  IQan  meetings. 
It  all  seems  so  mellow.  All  antagonists  be- 
come friends,  having  shared  common  battles. 
I  wrote  that  about  the  Oovernor?  He  said 
that  about  me?  t  become  In  roy  mind  and 
theirs  a  good  old  boy.  C&n  It  be?  Old  Hal- 
berstam.  NaahvlUe  was  a  happy  time  fen*  me: 
four  years  here  as  a  reporter,  where  one 
fought  good  battles,  winning  sometimes  but 
Dot  always,  finding  even  In  the  ones  that  I 
lOBt  a  certain  belief  In  the  processes  of  the 
oountry,  a  trust  In  my  profession.  That  was 
a  long  time  ago.  V?hen  people  wore  the 
American  flag  then  It  was  to  show  that  they 
were  not  segs,  because  the  segs  of  course 
wore  the  Confederate  flag.  Now  on  behalf 
of  a  stupid  and  futile  war  the  aegs  wear 
the  American  Oag,  and  whether  we  have 
converted  them  or  they  have  converted  us  la 
a  moot  point.  But  I  have  an  abiding  affec- 
tion for  this  city,  this  state,  the  people 
here,  a  feeling  for  the  Tennessean,  the  paper 
X  worlced  for  (in  a  way  I  never  felt  a  part 
of  the  New  York  Times) ;  a  belief  about  the 
world  around  me.  that  it  would  somehow. 


despite  this  disappointment,  or  that  one.  be- 
come a  more  decent  and  equitable  society. 

A  mood  of  course  depends  on  your  per- 
spective. Warsaw  to  many  who  arrive  from 
Paris  is  drab  and  Joyless;  to  those  who  ar- 
rive from  Moscow  It  is  colorful.  Joyous,  swing- 
ing. I  did  not  come  to  Nashville  from  Har- 
vard, but  rather,  in  19SQ,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  I  had  arrived  from  West  Point, 
NflsslsBlppl,  after  lesa  than  a  year  there  as 
the  one  reporter  on  the  smallest  dally  In  the 
state.  Mississippi  Is  different  now.  It  Is  go- 
ing through  Its  own  amazing  revolution,  but 
then  It  had  a  special  darkness;  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  It  lacked  freedom  of  speech.  There 
vk'ss  a  guarded  freedom  of  conversation  on 
the  race  question  If  you  knew  whom  you 
were  talking  to.  but  speaking  openly  in  pub- 
lic about  obeying  the  law,  about  race,  about 
Integration  would  cost  a  man,  white  or  black, 
his  Job.  As  such  It  was  probably  the  only  state 
m  the  union  with  a  genuine  set  of  exiles, 
young,  talented  men  who  could  no  longer 
stand  It  and  were  driven  out,  going  to  New 
York.  Atlanta,  or  Washington,  and  keeping 
In  touch  with  the  homefolks  almost  by  under 
ground.  The  contrast  between  the  particu- 
larly suffocating  atmosphere  and  Tennessee 
was  startling,  and  It  was  against  this  back- 
ground that  I  measured  Tennessee. 

Tennessee  was  still  a  Populist  state  then, 
with  little  of  the  r>eep  South  cotton  mental- 
ity. It  was  Southern  enough  to  see  the  race 
question  raised  year  after  year  In  campaigns, 
but  enlightened  enough  to  strike  It  down.  Aa 
the  gas  and  power  people  had  used  race  so 
succeaafuUy  to  camouflage  their  political 
power  grabs  In  the  Deeper  South,  here  the 
TVA  with  its  cheap  electrical  power  had  given 
Populist,  liberal  (even  radical)  candidates 
an  economic  base  from  which  to  campaign. 
It  had  strengthened  the  liberal  forces,  and 
they  bad  broken  the  poll  tax  and  thus 
amaahed  the  Crump  machine  a  few  years 
before  X  arrived.  In  those  days  of  the  mld- 
FlfUes  the  ranking  political  figures  were  Ke- 
fauver.  Gore,  Clement — all  liberal  and  some- 
times radical  on  economic  matters,  all  hu- 
mane on  race,  all  men  of  national  stature.  A 
young  man  traveling  the  state  was  con- 
stantly surprised  by  the  capacity  for  change 
la  Tennessee,  the  ability  of  a  public  figure 
to  speak  difficult  truths. 

I  had  left  hero  In  1900  the  day  after  Ken- 
nedy was  elected,  but  In  that  year  I  had 
covered  Estea  Kefauver'e  last  race,  against  a 
West  Teimessee  Judge  named  Tip  Taylor. 
The  Taylor  campaign  was  put  together  out 
of  the  traditional  ingredients  for  those  chal- 
lenges: race,  patriotism,  and  local  chauvin- 
ism ("A  Senator  For.  Tennessee,  not  From 
Tennessee")  and  everyone  was  scared.  The 
reports  were  that  Estee  was  In  bad  trouble. 
that  they  were  going  to  get  him  this  time 
(they  were  always  going  to  get  Estes.  It 
aeemed) .  We  were  campaigning  one  day  in 
Portland,  In  Middle  Tennessee,  and  we  had 
entered  with  the  usual  warnings  about  dis- 
affection. Eetes  was  not  with  us  that  day — 
be  was  voting  in  Washington — and  so  bla 
campaign  manager.  Frank  Gray,  a  lawyer  who 
looked  like  a  local  Fred  Allen,  spoke  for  tilm. 
"I  realize  Tm  a  damn  poor  substitute  for 
Estes  Kefauver,"  he  began,  "but  then  so  in 
Tip  Taylor."  Laughter.  Heightened  Interest 
•■Now  rm  Just  a  country  lawyer  from  Frank- 
lin, Tennessee,  and  my  client  is  charged  with 
voting  for  the  19S7  clvll-rlghts  act.  and  I 
Just  want  you  to  know  that  I'm  here  to  plead 
him  guilty.  And  Z  want  you  to  know  that  If 
he  hadn't  voted  for  It,  I  woiildn't  be  here 
speaking  for  him."  Those  old  farmers  may 
not  have  known  what  the  clvU-rlghts  bill 
was.  and  they  may  have  suspected  that  they 
didn't  like  It  anyway,  but  they  did  know 
something  about  honeety  and  courage,  and 
they  began  to  cheer  and  applaud,  and  I 
never  doubted  from  that  day  that  Betes 
would  win  reelection,  which  he  did.  almost 
two -to-one. 

Now  tan  years  later  I  waa  coming  tMck  In 
a  time  of  limited  faith.  I  was  flLylng  from  Bos- 


ton where  I  had  q>ent  a  week  at  Harrard,  had 
Been  one  bomb  go  off,  and  bad  watched  the 
anger,  alienation,  and  nihilism  of  Harvard 
undergraduates:  blacks  bullied  whites,  the 
smell  of  Crow  Jim  was  in  the  air:  one  set  of 
values  had  collapaed.  as  yet  not  replaced  by 
anything  else.  One.  of  course,  doee  not  go  to 
Harvard  for  reassurance,  nor  to  New  York, 
the  greatest  of  our  many  navel-watching 
centers,  and  so  In  tJila  year  of  political  tur- 
moil I  had  come  back  to  Tennessee  not  so 
much  to  seek  or  find  reassurance,  because  I 
do  not  ttiink  we  can  find  reassurance  any- 
wnere  In  the  nation,  but  to  go  back  to  a 
place  I  knew  best,  to  find  out  what  had  hap- 
pened In  the  years  I  had  been  away.  I  knew 
that  Albert  Oore  was  In  for  the  most  terrible 
fight  of  his  life,  and  because  he  is  an  old 
friend  and  sonuone  Z  admire  Z  could  not  In 
conscience  be  anywhere  else. 

I  took  with  me  the  words  of  t>aTld  Rlcs- 
man.  We  had  talked  at  Harvard  about  the 
war.  He  had  recalled  a  1961  meeting  with  two 
of  the  Intellectual  activists  of  the  New 
FMntler,  and  they  had  been  talking  about 
limited  war  with  the  combative  aggressive- 
ness of  that  era.  He  had  listened  in  some  pain 
and  finally  bad  asked  them  If  either  had  ever 
been  to  Utah.  No,  they  had  not.  and  why 
Utah?  Had  he  ever  been  to  Utah?  No,  Ries- 
man  had  answered,  but  he  had  read  a  great 
deal  about  the  Church  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  and  because  of  this  he  did  not  for  a 
minute  underestimate  the  evangelical  tra- 
dition in  America,  the  emotion  of  certain  is- 
sues, like  war  and  religion,  and  he  thought 
that  limited  war  was  a  dangerous  concept. 
Could  one  limit  the  emotion  of  a  limited 
war?  The  United  States,  he  had  said,  was  not 
some  small  Eastern  Atlantic  seacoast  ellt« 
which  could  understand  these  lofty  terms 
and  respond  in  kind,  but  a  nation  held  to- 
gether by  a  thin  fabric,  with  latent  passions 
barely  submerged,  passions  which  pulled  In 
different  directions.  And  now  I  woe  going 
back  to  see  what  those  passions  had  done  in 
Tennessee,  particularly  against  Albert  Oore. 
who,  knowing  about  those  passions,  had 
fought  long  and  hard  to  avoid  the  war,  as 
far  back  as  1964. 

The  man.  I  spent  the  first  day  looking  at 
Albert's  television  commercials.  Tennessee  is 
a  small  state,  and  It  Is  a  mark  of  the  old-breed 
politicians  that  they  are  known  by  their  first 
names — not  Kefauver,  Gore,  and  Clement, 
but  Estee.  Albert,  and  Frank.  The  state  Is 
bigger  now  and  the  nev:  breed  less  Interest- 
ing, less  personal  in  approach,  separated  by 
television,  and  perhaps  last  names  will  do. 
Howard  Baker,  the  new  Republican  Senator, 
Is  not  known  as  Howard,  or.  for  that  matter. 
Baker.  He  Is  known  aa  Howard  Baker.  BUI 
Brock  will  probably  be  known  as  Brock.  Z 
wondered  If  Gore's  TV  would  be  sjiy  good, 
particularly  since  this  is  essentially  a  televi- 
sion campaign.  I  bod  a  certain  amount  of 
doubt.  Albert  Is  an  old-style  Senator,  a 
Roman  Senator  really.  One  can  almost  imag- 
ine him  seated  with  Webster.  Calhoun,  and 
Clay.  Zn  fact.  It  is  bard  to  Imagine  Albert 
as  anything  but  a  Senator.  But  If  he  has 
almost  an  old-style  politician's  looks  and 
tends  to  be  a  little  hot  in  style  m  an  age 
of  cool,  1  wonder  If  he  could  adj^t  to  the  new 
media.  Brock,  after  all.  was  said  to  be  new 
and  slick,  so  understated  as  almost  not  to 
be  there;  his  best  commercials  were  other 
people  speaking  for  him. 

No  worry.  It  Is  an  anaiurtng  transition  for  a 
politlclsin  of  his  generation,  particularly  for 
a  Populist.  The  Gore  stuff  Is  excellent.  Char- 
ley Guggenheim,  one  of  the  new  bosses  of 
AmerlcaJi  politics,  a  specialist  In  poUtlcaJ 
TV  commercials,  did  It  for  him  and  It  worked 
out  well,  though  there  was  a  certain  uneasi- 
ness about  the  length  of  the  hair  on  the 
Guggenheim  crew.  All  cinema  verity.  aSS.OOO 
worth.  I  think  the  clips  might  seem  too  hot 
for  the  Eastern  seacoast,  but  down  here  it 
all  feels  Just  right,  all  natural  against  a 
Tennessee  background.  One  spot  ahows  the 
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S«nfttor  wltb  hl5  young  son.  tn  uniform  and 
headed  (or  VletnAin,  %  polgn&nt  moment  be- 
cause of  the  ch&rges  against  bts  father's 
patriotism.  Albert  reaches  out.  touches  his 
son's  band,  and  then  says  very  gently,  "Son, 
aJwaya  love  your  country."  The  best  of  the 
chips  abowfi  Albert  In  his  hometown  of  Car- 
thage at  the  courthouse,  surrounded  by 
country  folk.  One  goes  to  his  car  and  gets  a 
checkcrboa.-d.  He's  playing  Albert  and  Is  beat- 
ing him.  "If  you  beat  me  two  straight  games 
111  take  away  jour  Medicare."  Flashes  to 
gnarled  h&nda  gripping  canes.  Back  to  the 
checkerboard.  Albert's  piece  disappearing. 
and  the  Senator  laughs.  "I've  been  up  there 
m  Washington  working  to  raise  hLs  Social 
Security  and  he's  been  down  here  laying  to 
beat  me  at  checkers."  As  he  gets  up.  a  vole* 
behind  talm  calls.  "Albert!"  He  turns  around 
and  58  78  to  an  old  and  withered  man.  "Yes. 
Bentoi*."  "Albert,  do  you  remember  six  years 
ago  when  I  said  that  If  I  lived  another  sU 
years  I'd  be  here  to  vote  for  you?"  "Yes.  I  do, 
BentOD."  Pause.  "Well,  here  I  am.  Albert." 
Albert  has  survived  television  the  way  most 
politicians  of  his  generation  have  not.  Part 
of  It.  I  think,  is  the  sheer  Intelligence,  the 
abutty  to  adc>pt  to  new  styles,  without  losing 
old  beliefs.  That  plus  the  looks:  he  le  a 
strikingly  hant^some  me^.  The  hair  Is  thin- 
ning but  still  Sen&torlal  white,  the  face  Is 
ruddy,  the  skin  young,  and  be  looks  very 
good  on  the  tube.  Besl,;;es,  be  is  a  forceful 
speaker,  with  quick,  pungent  responses  to 
tnterviewera'  questions. 

He  Is,  however,  an  old-fashioned  man.  with 
old-fashioned  gestures.  Even  his  words  are 
old-fasbloned.  Tactics  used  aga!nst  him  are 
a  damnation.  Some  people  are  the  scourge  of 
politics.  He  is  courtly,  a  rare  tratt  In  Ameri- 
can politics,  and  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
to  overstatement,  be&ttlng  a  Tennessean 
bom  In  his  generation,  weaned  on  stump- 
speaking,  who  has  never  seen  anything  about 
his  past  or  his  beliefs  that  he  ought  to 
change.  He  has  an  extraordinarily  fine  voting 
record,  and  more  than  Just  a  voting  record. 
an  exceptional  record  as  a  Senator.  Yet  he 
has  never  connected  with  the  Eastern  intel- 
lectuals, he  ia  not  their  kind  of  man.  he  does 
not  speak  their  language,  not  the  same  style 
or  wit.  because,  of  course,  be  is  a  Populist 
and  the  sworn  enemy  of  any  good  Populist 
Is  an  Eastern  intellectual. 

His  race  was,  I  think,  the  most  Important 
one  In  the  country — no  less  than  an  author- 
ity than  ^Iro  Agnew  says  so.  and  named 
him  victim  number  one — and  yet  there  was 
lltUe  Interest  in  New  York  about  It.  In  Ten- 
nessee, Albert  has  always  been  considered  a 
Uttle  arrogant  and  uppity  in  contrast  to  Ke- 
fauver,  who  was  merely  folksy.  Part  of  this 
U  the  malls.  Estes  flooded  the  VS.  malls 
with  thousands  and  thousands  of  letters 
telling  everyone  that  their  help  was  mighty 
good,  that  he  was,  well.  If  nothing  else, 
thinking  of  them.  Albert  does  not  write  let- 
ters. In  part  because  be  does  not  like  to. 
but  also  because  he  believes  It  Is  wrong  to 
waste  the  government's  time  and  money  to 
send  foolish  letters  to  boost  the  egos  of  con- 
stituents. (One  lawyer  who  was  a  friend  of 
Albert's  wrote  him  congratulating  him  for 
not  slgnlng-the^^uthern  Manifesto  In  1956; 
he  got  back  a  letWr  which  was  the  same  one 
sent  to  people  wno^iunped  on  Albert  for 
faUlng  to  sign  It.)  Albert  is,  of  course,  always 
compared  with  Estes  here  and  is  considered 
Immodest  whereas  Estes  was  considered  hum- 
hie.  Esi«s  was  no  more  humble  than  Lyndon 
Johnson,  if  the  truth  were  to  be  known,  hav- 
ing run  twice  for  the  Preeldency,  largely  In 
response  to  his  own  urging,  but  he  concealed 
his  ego  better  than  any  man  I  ever  knew.  Al- 
bert wears  his  openly,  almost  naively.  He  Is 
Bo  pleased  with  being  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, that  Identity  Is  so  complete  for  him 
that  he  cannot  hide  the  sheer  Joy  of  a  poor 
Smith  County  farmboy  who  was  a  schoolman 
in  the  day  and  drove  to  Nashville  at  night 
to  attend  the  YMOA  law  scbool,  and  who  al- 


ways wanted  to  go  to  Congress,  and  Indeed 
did  go  and  spent  tblrty-two  years  there.  It  Is 
not  so  much  his  ego  which  Is  on  display.  It  Is 
the  D.S.  Senate's  ego  and  dignity  which  Is 
on  display,  which  Is  why  he  seems  at  times 
aloof  and  untouchable.  To  affront  Albert 
Gore  is  to  affront  the  Senate. 

He  Is,  despite  thirty-two  years  In  Wash- 
ington, atiu  ferocious  on  the  subject  of  big 
money  and  what  it  can  do  to  political  proc- 
esses— the  tax  benefits  the  rich  have,  the 
ability  to  use  their  money  to  bend  the  sys- 
tem their  way.  He  hates  and  fears  large  con- 
centrations of  money,  be  it  In  buslnasa.  peo- 
ple, or  foundations.  The  Populist  quality 
has  helped  keep  him  out  of  step  In  Wash- 
ington; tiiese  are  not  good  days  for  Popu- 
llsta,  and  he  was  never  a  part  of  those  hap- 
py and  exciting  Kennedy  years.  He  was  the 
outsider  even  then.  Oore  had  hoped  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  bad  not 
minded  losing  it.  but  saw  In  the  choice  of 
Douglas  DlUon  the  annolntlng  of  the  enemy. 
He  remained  out-of-step  in  the  Johnaon 
years:  Johnson  had  a  Populist  streak  In  him, 
that  and  a  capacity  to  get  along  very  well 
with  big  money,  but  the  difference  between 
the  two  was  peraouAl  as  much  as  anything 
else,  a  Lingering  animosity.  Johnson,  above 
oil  else,  liked  to  control  and  dominate  other 
men,  and  Albert  Gore  Is  a  loner,  a  man  not 
to  be  controlled. 

The  TV  stump.  Campaigning  In  Memphis, 
flying  down  here  with  tbe  Senator.  He  la 
optimistic,  full  of  himself.  He  had  debated 
Brock  tbe  night  before  and  had  eaten  him 
alive.  Brock  Is  a  weak  speaker,  and  though 
his  campaign  la  lUled  with  charges  against 
Oore,  he  does  not  make  them  In  person. 
"Subliminal  smut"  is  what  young  Al  Oore 
calls  it.  A  month  ago  the  Oore  campaign 
had  been  going  very  poorly,  but  In  the  post 
few  weeks  It  has  begun  to  catch  on  and  la 
moving;  Indeed,  there  are  reports  that 
Brock's  polls  ahow  Albert  ahead  now.  The 
staff  (the  staff  today  is  Ms  son  and  a  twenty- 
three-year -old  press  aide,  for  there  la  not 
even  an  advancemon  on  his  trip)  la  trying 
to  keep  the  news  away  from  him.  They  think 
he  Is  cocky  enough  without  It. 

Tbe  schedule  Is  like  this;  Jet  rides  into 
the  four  great  media  sections  of  Tennessee, 
trying  to  hit  at  least  two  a  day,  makes 
news,  get  on  the  night  news  show,  and  then 
move  out.  It  is  almost  completely  different 
from  campaigning  ten  years  ago.  In  those 
days,  television  had  not  yet  arrived  locally 
as  a  political  factor.  Local  television  news- 
men were.  In  effect,  ambulance  chasers,  ar- 
riving on  the  scene  of  an  accident,  doing 
short  clips  of  bodies  hauled  from  wrecks  and 
stuffed  Into  ambulances.  Kow  the  local  sca- 
tlona  have  beefed  up  their  crews  and  put  on 
good  strong  shows  at  night.  On  tbe  city 
editor's  desk  at  the  TcnneiKan—O  tempora, 
O  moret — are  three  television  seta.  Of  course, 
the  eoiu-thouses  have  dried  as  a  center  of 
communities  here  anyway;  they  were  tbe 
center  of  a  poorer  time  when  people  had 
more  time  on  their  hands;  now  people  have 
less  time  and  they  ore  more  mobile,  a  dif- 
ferent class  of  people,  younger,  affluent, 
more  in  a  hurry.  So  there  Is  Uttle  stump 
speaking;  one  visits  a  community  more  to 
let  the  people  know  you  were  there.  A  cour- 
tesy call.  So  campaigning  is  not  nearly  ss 
much  fun.  It  is  all  plastic  now.  There  Is  a 
good  deal  of  apathy  about  tbe  election  In 
the  state — and  I  suspect  that  one  reason  Is 
that  television  has  mode  It  all  leas  personal, 
less  direct  in  one  sense,  standing  between  the 
voter  and  the  electorate;  and  yet  It  has  made 
tbe  campaign  too  long  in  another  sense, 
bringing  the  candidates  Into  everyone's  home 
every  night  for  five  months. 

The  question,  of  course,  is  how  much  a 
media  campaign  will  hurt  Albert.  Television 
killed  Prank.  Prank  Ooad  Clement.  He  did 
not  like  the  middle  name,  perhaps  It  seemed 
too  country.  In  1958,  when  he  ran  for  Oow- 


nor  tbe  first  time,  he  had  been  sensitive 
about  both  the  middle  name  and  his  age,  or 
lack  thereof.  Tblrty-two  years  old.  Bill 
Maples  had  written  a  much-admired  lead  In 
the  Tennessean  when  Prank  returned  to  his 
hometown  of  Dickson:  "Prank  Oood  Clement 
today  returned  to  the  scene  of  his  recent  boy- 
hood." A  poor  boy  with  an  ambitious  father 
and  an  enormous  ambition  of  his  own,  evan- 
gelical, with  a  Populist  streak  In  him  too. 
The  Boy  Orator  of  the  Cumberland.  In  his 
late  twenties,  elected  the  bead  of  something 
every  year,  be  It  the  American  Legion  or  tbt 
Young  Democrats.  Running  for  Oovemor  at 
thirty-two,  wltb  the  Biblical  phrases  running 
from  his  lips,  closing  meetings  saying,  "Toka 
my  hand,  precious  Lord,  and  lead  me  on." 
("I'm  sure  tbe  Lord  would  like  to,"  sold 
Gordon  Browning,  his  opponent,  "but  Mister 
Cnimp  has  him  by  one  band  and  Daddy 
Clement  has  blm  by  the  other,  and  It's  Just 
a  little  difficult  for  the  Lord  to  get  very  dose 
to  him.")  He  was  an  old-style  orator,  silver- 
tongued,  and  people  came  from  everywhere 
to  hear  him  speak,  three,  four  tboiisand  peo- 
ple turned  out.  When  he  spoke  near  tbe  bor- 
ders of  the  state,  a  quarter  of  the  audience 
would  be  out-of-6taters  come  over  to  b«r 
this  young  man  make  hU  speech.  He  would 
talk,  one  hour,  two  hours,  saying  nothing 
really,  but  saying  It  brilliantly.  At  thirty- 
two,  the  world  seemed  open,  he  would  be 
Governor,  wltb  a  beautiful  wife  named 
Luclle;  he  was  liberal  or  liberal  enough  (the 
first  Southern  Oovemor  to  protect  Negroes 
at  an  Integrated  school  In  his  own  state); 
he  could  charm  any  and  all  with  his  person- 
ality, and  did.  He  charmed  Harry  Truman, 
who  mode  sure  that  Prank  keynoted  the  IBM 
Democratic  convention,  a  Job  that  young 
Senator  Jack  Kennedy  wanted.  It  was  the 
greatest  platform  of  his  life.  He  was  on  the 
cover  of  Newxiceek  that  week,  and  there  were 
hopes — and  fears — among  those  who  knew 
him  well  that  be  would  go  up  there  and 
aweep  them  off  their  feet,  stampede  them 
with  words,  maybe  not  Just  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, but  tbe  Preeldency,  too.  It  could  hap- 
pen wltb  that  voice. 

Well,  history  Is  cruel.  The  1966  conven- 
tion wUl  be  remembered  as  much  for  giving 
us  the  Steven-son-Kefauver  ticket,  as  for 
giving  us  the  Huntley-Brinkley  ticket.  It  was 
the  coming  of  television  to  American  poUtlea, 
and  Prank  never  understood.  He  gave  the 
l&et  radio  speech  at  the  first  television  con- 
vention. How  long,  oh,  how  long,  America? 
"The  Republican  party."  someone  typed  in 
the  pressroom  that  night,  "was  smote  by  tbe 
Jawbone  of  an  oas."  When  the  convention 
ended.  Clement  was  finlahed  as  a  national 
figure.  From  there,  the  downward  spiral 
seemed  to  accelerate.  Be  was  out  as  Oover- 
nor  at  thirty-eight,  and  he  bad  gone  up  so 
quickly  that  be  was  unprepared  for  tbe  fall, 
and  no  one  opened  the  car  door  for  him  when 
he  got  out.  He  began  for  tbe  first  time  to 
come  apart,  drinking  more,  though  swear- 
ing, as  a  good  Populist  should,  that  a  drop  of 
liquor  hnd  never  passed  bis  Upe.  He  began  to 
age  quickly,  and  he  did  not  have  the  kind  of 
looks  which  aged  well;  be  ran  to  flesh  and 
the  decadence  seemed  to  show  In  his  face.  In 
1963  he  was  reelected  but  the  margin  thia 
time  was  slimmer,  tbe  crowds  were  smaller, 
and  It  was  all  getting  away  from  him.  He 
tried  television  and  it  betrayed  him  and  in 
1966  he  ran  for  the  Senate  seat  using  tbe 
old  techniques,  but  the  crowds  were  not 
there.  A  few  of  the  old  country  people  did 
come,  but  he  had  lost  the  old  appeal,  tbe 
people  did  not  want  to  hear  the  old  speeches, 
or  see  galluses,  or  hear  about  Ood;  they 
wanted  respectability  and  he  reminded  thtm 
of  tbe  past,  of  what  they  were  trying  to  for- 
get. He  lost  and  at  forty-six  was  an  old  man. 
This  year,  wltb  his  wife  suing  for  divorce, 
Prank  Clement  drove  his  car  one  night  aoroM 
the  stripes  of  a  highway  and  was  killed  in  a 
head-on  colUslon,  dead  at  flf^,  one  mor* 
American  tragedy. 
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The  opponenU.  We  had  flniahed  up  the 
Qlfbt  in  Memphis  very  late  after  tiie  debate 
between  Brock  and  Gore  at  a  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center.  Brock  is  absolutely  ehame- 
IMS-  be  seems  to  be  the  founder  of  the  State 
of  Israel:  Gore  U  pro-Israel,  but  bis  style 
la  more  correct.  It  Is  my  first  look  at  Brock. 
Young,  rich,  sincere.  But  Brock  is  sincere. 
(HU  bill-boards  and  TV  cUps  say:  BlU  Brock 
Believes.  BeUevee  is  the  code  word  for  Nig- 
ger. Against  busing,  for  the  war,  for  Cars- 
weU  and  Haynsworth  and  someone  worse  If 
they  nominate  him.  I'm  sure.  They  expanded 
the  blllboardB  later  In  the  campaign  to  say. 
Bill  Brock  Believes  in  tbe  Things  We  Believe 
In.)  BlU  Brock  is  young  and  up-and-coming. 
An  achiever.  Gets  Into  clubs  and  becomes 
the  President.  He  has  tbe  look  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  local  Jaycees  who  has  Just  led 
the  other  young  Turks  in  the  dub  against 
the  old  order  on  the  Issue  of  serving  better 
luncheon  meals.  For  good  government  ond 
igalnst  muecular  dystrophy.  A  success  in 
iTOslnesa,  rising  to  the  head  of  his  company 
(the  Brock  Candy  company).  Runs  for  Con- 
giWH,  wins,  and  tbe  real  Bill  Brock  emerges; 
(he  Democrotlc  party  had  deserted  him  all 
right,  be  votes  a  stralgbt  Goldwat«r  economic 
Une.  A  great  record  for  Albert  to  run  against. 
and  he  is  running  very  hard  indeed  against 
him.  It  has  made  Brock  vulnerable  and  has 
helped  turn  the  campaign  around;  Gore  now 
has  a  chance. 

Brock  Is.  in  fact,  a  pretty  pallid  piece  of 
work.  Yet,  It  is  not  a  pallid  campaign.  Though 
in  debates  and  in  personal  confrontation 
and  In  his  own  speeches  he  stays  away  from 
the  issues  he  has  raised,  thU  la  In  fact  the 
most  disreputable  and  scurrilous  race  I  have 
ever  covered  In  Tennessee.  It  Is  made  all 
the  more  shabby  by  the  fact  that  be  injects 
this  stuff  into  the  atmosphere  at  one  level 
and  them  acts  the  nice  young  man.  His 
newspaper  ads  and  television  ads  are  hitting 
away  dally  at  the  moet  emotional  issues  they 
can  touch.  His  media  firm  came  down  here  a 
year  and  a  half  ago  and  found  that  the  five 
most  emotional  issues  were  race,  gun  control, 
tbe  war,  busing,  and  prayer,  and  they  are  mak- 
ing this  the  campuign.  Keep  Gore  answering 
false  charges.  It  Is  not  the  old.  sweaty,  gal- 
luft-snapplng  racism  tliat  was  once  used 
against  Claude  Pepper;  rather  it  Is  cool  and 
modem.  And  while  I  have  covered  shabby 
racist  campaigns  in  the  past,  tbere  is  some- 
thing about  this  one  which  is  distinctive. 
This  is  the  first  time  that  e  campaign  like 
this  has  been  tied  to  the  President,  tbe  Vice 
President,  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  State?. 

Old  Estes.  Tbe  optimism  at  Gore  bead- 
quarters  l8  both  real  and  manufactured,  but 
I  am  very  uneaay  Albert  Is  In  serious  trouble, 
the  whole  voting  shift  in  Tenneaaee  la  against 
blm.  It  has  been  shifting  to  a  new  RepubU- 
caniam  for  the  past  decade.  Prosperity  has 
come  to  the  sons  of  the  old  solid  Democrat 
dirt  farmers  who  flnrt  elected  Gore.  The  TVA 
worked,  brought  factories,  raised  the  Income. 
and  made  some  Republicans  here.  Ten  years 
ago  the  Democrats  had  both  Senate  seau, 
seven  of  the  nine  House  seats,  and  the  state- 
house.  Now  the  Republicans  hove  one  Senate 
seat,  are  favorites  to  get  the  second,  are  even 
greater  favorites  to  take  the  statehouse,  and 
have  four  of  the  nine  House  seats.  East 
Tennessee  has  always  been  Republican:  in 
West  Tennessee  the  race  question  haJ>  driven 
tbe  whites  to  tbe  Republican  party,  and  In 
Middle  Tennessee  tbe  race  question  plus  new 
prosperity  has  hurt  the  Democrotlc  party.  In 
1964.  Dan  Kuykendoll  of  Memphis  challenged 
Oore  and.  In  a  year  that  Johnson  beat  Gold- 
water  here.  558.000  to  413.000.  Gore  narrowly 
beat  Kuykendall,  471,000  to  420,000.  Tbe  fig- 
ures have  not  Improved  since  then,  and  the 
erosion  of  the  Democratic  party  bos  con- 
tinued at  an  alarming  rate.  The  drift  has 
been  going  one  way  In  Tennessee,  but  Albert 
has  defiantly  been  going  tbe  other  way,  vot- 
ing against  Hayneswortb  and  CaraweU  acul 


then  agalnvt  tbe  ABM.  So  tbe  voter*  have 
edged  away  from  him.  What  Ls  particularly 
chilling  Is  the  erosion  In  Middle  Tennessee, 
normally  his  heartland.  In  1958,  despite  tbe 
racial  slurs,  he  bad  carried  Davidson  County 
(Nashville)  against  former  Governor  Pren- 
tice Cooper  by  a  margin  of  44.000  to  15,800; 
in  1960  Eefauver  carried  it  against  Taylor, 
66.000  to  34,000.  Yet  this  year  in  a  primary 
against  very  weak  opposition.  Gore  won  by 
only  400  votes,  39,100  to  38.700  against  a 
former  tolevlslon  newscaster  who  picked  up 
the  Wallace  vote.  The  Gore  people  know  this 
and  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  polls 
have  not  been  good,  but  they  point  out  that 
Estee  bad  t>>l*  same  problem,  but  no  one  was 
ever  for  Estes  untU  after  the  election,  that 
people  did  not  like  to  admit  they  were  for 
Estee  because  they  were  immediately  accused 
of  being  nigger-lovers. 

Estes  of  course  a'os  mi  generis.  Not  Just 
Estes,  but  Old  Estea  (It  U  inconceivable  to 
think  of  calling  Gore  Old  Albert.)  A  maae  of 
contradictions,  folksy  Old  Estes,  who  was  one 
of  the  least  folksy  people  I  have  ever  met, 
donning  that  coonokln  hat  because  It  was 
good  politico,  but  hotlng  It.  tbe  wearing  of  It 
dictated  by  necesany  and  his  consuming  am- 
bition. He  wa*  In  reality  tbe  almost  icy  Yale 
lAw  Scbool  graduate.  "I've  met  many  self- 
made  highbrows  in  my  life,"  Max  Aacoll  once 
said  of  him,  "but  Estes  U  the  first  self-made 
lowbrow  I'v«  e\er  met."  I  knew  hundreds  of 
people  who  thought  they  were  good  friends 
of  Estes,  mighty  good  friends  indeed,  though 
if  you  asked  tbem  what  he  bad  aald  to  tbem, 
they  could  not  recall,  the  reason  being,  of 
course,  that  Old  Estes  hod  never  aald  any- 
thing to  them  He  bad  listened  to  them,  or 
better  still,  had  seemed  to  listen.  A  farmer 
would  ask  him  what  he  thought  about  Red 
China,  and  Estes  would  say.  Well,  now  Isnt 
that  interesting,  what  do  you  think  of  Red 
China,  and  ac  the  farmer  would  tell  Estes 
what  he  thought  of  Red  China,  while  Estes 
would  listen,  though  I  often  sensed  that  his 
mind  had  wondered  off  somewhere  else,  that 
it  was  dvielLng  In  other  ploces  amidst 
sweeter  pleasures.  That  night,  the  farmer 
would  go  back  tc  his  wife  and  tell  her  tbat 
he  had  met  the  famous  Senotor  Kefouver, 
and  they  had  talked  about  Red  China  and 
the  Senator  had  a  lot  of  good  Ideas  (If  a 
farmer  a&ked  Albert  about  Red  China,  Albert. 
bless  hira  would  tell  all:  duty-l»und  as  a 
United  States  Senator,  It  would  be  very 
good,  very  Intelligent,  and  would  no  doubt 
annoy  the  farmer  no  end) .  Estes  was  reputed 
to  have  total  recall  of  names  and  faces, 
though  it  was  not  true,  I  bad  seen  him  stum- 
ble over  the  names  of  his  own  family.  But 
people  believed  he  knew  their  names  and 
tbey  would  line  up  to  shake  hands,  and 
there  would  be  a  moment  of  silence  while 
Estes  grasped  for  their  name  until  tbey  sup- 
plied it  "Bill  Robblns,  Senator."  "Thafo 
right,"  he  would  answer,  "you're  BlU  Rob- 
blns, I  remember  you."  He  bumbled  througb 
everything,  always  getting  things  v,Tong,  but 
like  everything  else  be  turned  this  defect 
Into  an  asset.  People  would  watch  him 
stumble  through  and  they  would  say  to 
themselves— tbere 's  Old  Eatea  up  tbere  and 
he's  not  going  to  make  It  without  my  help, 
I've  got  to  helji  Old  Estes.  It  was  a  partici- 
patory democracy  before  Its  time. 

His  last  campaign  bad  been  very  tough. 
It  was  mostly  racial  etvtt  the  opposition 
playing  "Dixie"  everywhere.  A  young  college 
boy  on  Estes  staff  angered  by  this  and  by 
Tip  Taylor's  ruperpatriotlsm,  played  an  old 
World  War  U  hlUbllly  song  as  the  Bstae 
theme: 

I'd  see  LincoHi,  Cttster.  WaahiTtgton.  and 

Perrjf. 
Nathan  Hale  and  CoUn  Kelly  too. 
There's  a  atar-apanffled  banner  vaving 

gomewhere, 
Wavtng  o'er  the  land  of  heroes  brave  and 
true. 


God    gave   me   the    right    to    be    a    free 

American 
For  that  precious  right  Vd  gladly  die. 
There's    a    star-spangled    banner    u>avinff 

somewhere, 
That  is  where  J  leant  to  live  when  X  die. 

Though  I  realize  I'm  crippled,  that  U 
true  sir. 

Please  don't  fudge  my  courage  by  my 
twisted  leg. 

Let  me  show  my  Uncle  Sam  what  t  can 
do.  sir. 

Let   me  help  to  bring  the  Axis  down 
a  peg. 

There  were  towns  in  West  Tennessee  where 
no  one  would  shake  bands  with  blm.  or  aljow 
him  aroiuid.  They  wanted  to  bumiUate  him, 
but  he  had  gone  througb  It.  and  never  lost 
his  dignity,  nor  shaved  It  on  the  race  ques- 
tion. The  old  coalition  bad  worked  In  tboM 
days.  He  bad  run  twice  for  tbe  Presidency 
and  In  1960  It  was  past  him.  It  was  going  to 
be  Kennedy  and  for  some  strange  reason  he 
wa«  committed  to  Johnson.  He  had  wanted 
desperately  to  go  to  the  convention,  preaum- 
ably  to  help  Lyndon,  but  In  reaUty  becauae 
he  thought  It  Just  might  work,  be  might 
Just  walk  on  the  floor  and  the  Ugbtnlni 
would  strike.  It  would  not  have  happened  at 
courae,  though  he  had  strength  and  charac- 
ter and  Intelligence,  and  In  1968  he  would 
have  looked  very  good  Indeed  walking  on  the 
floor.  But  that  was  all  hopeleas.  The  charge 
tbey  had  made  was  that  Estes.  well,  he  was 
all  right  on  domestic  offali*.  but  he  didn't 
know  foreign  affairs,  those  people  from  Har- 
vard did.  and  perhaps  they  were  right,  al- 
tbough  I  knew  Estes  well  and  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  him  ever  undertaking  a  Bay  otf  Plgi 
or  getting  us  into  Vietnam. 

"The  workers  and  the  guv.  If  the  old  co«ll- 
tlon  BtUl  worked  for  Estes,  it  la  clear  tliat  it 
wlU  lake  extra  work  to  put  it  together  for 
Albert.  He  has  the  labor  leaders,  but  that  la 
vastly  different  from  having  tbe  working 
man.  You  can  make  any  number  of  caees  for 
what  went  wrong  between  the  Democratic 
party  and  the  working  man.  My  own  favorite 
is  the  great  failure  of  the  party  over  the  part 
twenty  years  to  do  anything  about  changing 
the  tax  burden  placed  on  the  working  class 
and  the  middle  class,  while  the  very  rich  ac- 
quired smart  tax  lawyers  to  teach  them  bow 
to  escape  reaponslblllty.  Thus  the  working 
people  found  themselves  paying  high  taxes 
and  getting  very  Uttle  in  the  way  of  servlOM, 
since  the  money  was  going  largely  for  de- 
fense and  corollary  needs.  The  problem  la 
particularly  acute  In  Tennessee,  where  labor 
was  unusually  susceptible  to  Wallace — par- 
ticularly among  young  workers,  new  to 
unionism,  new  to  the  working  class,  not  hav- 
ing grown  up  In  families  where  labor  and  Its 
ties  to  the  Democratic  party  were  part  of  a 
certain  tradition,  where  the  old  myths  were 
passed  on  generation  to  generation.  A  oloosla 
example  Is  the  local  United  Auto  Workera 
chapter  at  the  local  Ford  Glasa  plant  here,  a 
plant  which  wos  founded  in  1956  and  a 
union  which  is  now  a  hotbed  of  Wallace  sup- 
port. "The  first  time  most  of  my  people  ever 
got  Interested  In  poUtlcs  wa«  becauae  of 
George  Wallace."  said  Don  Oom.  the  bead  of 
tbe  local.  "The  first  rally  they  ever  went  to, 
the  first  button  they  ever  put  on.  tbe  first 
bumper  sticker,  all  of  It  was  for  Oeorge  Wal- 
lace. Hell,  they  took  up  a  collection  for  him 
m  buckets  outside  here  and  they  got  gl.lOO. 
I  can't  get  tbat  for  o  dead  man  In  the  union. 
George  Wallace  was  their* — they  felt  they 
were  a  part  of  Oeorge  Wallace  and  be  was  a 
part  of  them." 

Tbe  local,  the  only  one  in  the  UAW  to  sup- 
port Wallace  in  1968,  is  a  good  example  of  tba 
new  Industrialization  in  the  South  and  what 
It  has  done  to  pontics.  Ford  came  here  In 
1966,  and  offered  about  3,200  Jobs,  and  tbe 
pay.  currently  averaging  about  »8.5O0.  is  the 
best  In  the  area.  Most  of  tbe  workers  here. 
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AS  In  most  new  factories  In  Tennessee,  do 

not  come  from  the  cities;  three-quarters  of 
them  are  country  boys  who  do  not  even  live 
In  Davidson  County  but  commute  from 
rural  counties:  country  boys  with  little  edu- 
cation. In  the  old  days.  In  order  to  make  a 
UvLng  they  had  to  go  to  Detroit  or  Cblcago, 
where  they  spent  their  money  on  rent,  food, 
and  other  essentials;  otherwise  they  stayed 
home  or  hunt-ed  and  fished,  and  worked  on 
fringe  part-time  Jobs.  In  most  cases,  no  one 
In  the  family  ever  made  more  than  $3,000  a 
year  and  so  18,000  seemed  astronomical.  They 
were  rich,  they  went  on  buying  sprees  for 
new  houses,  114,000  houses,  two  cars,  new 
furniture  on  the  Installment  plan,  color  tele- 
vision, and  boats  to  fish  from.  In  the  process, 
they  came  up  with  enormoixs  debts.  Union 
oCDcials  throughout  the  area  now  estimate 
that  up  to  40  per  cent  of  their  members  have 
serious  debt  problems;  the  newest  tlUng  for 
unions  to  teach  is  something  called  "debt 
management-"  Out  of  this  comes  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  frustration,  to  be  making 
that  much  money,  to  be  paying  that  much 
tax,  and  stUl  be  In  debt.  A  friend  of  mine, 
who  does  tax  returns  for  local  workers,  says 
he  knows  the  cycle  very  well:  "They've  made 
about  (7.000  a  year  in  the  factory  and  ptclced 
up  another  (2.000  through  the  soil  bank  You 
go  through  their  returns  and  they  owe  11.500 
In  taxes.  And  they're  ptfised  off.  Mightily.  Tou 
can  see  them  thinking.  'Where  does  the  tax 
money  go?  Welfare.  And  who  gets  the  wel- 
fare? The  niggers.  And  who  did  I  just  see  on 
my  color  TV  raising  hell  and  carrying  on  and 
burning  some  damn  thing?  The  nlggen.'  And 
so  they're  angry  as  hell.  They're  havUig  to 
pay  for  the  flrst  time  In  their  lives  for  what 
they've  always  been  getting  In  the  past." 

The  Wallace  thing  seethed  through  the 
local  union.  No  one  could  stop  it.  There  was 
no  effective  state  Democratic  party  leader- 
ship on  the  Issue,  no  real  regional  labor 
leadership  on  it.  Local  union  ofllolals  who 
tried  to  fight  it  were  run  out.  The  new  unions 
were  unstable,  the  membership  had  Uttle  ties 
to  the  parent  organization,  or  to  past  battles 
and  victories.  In  Nashville  the  frustrations 
began  to  show  racially.  Incident  after  Inci- 
dent took  place.  When  Martin  Luther  King 
was  killed,  Ford  wanted  to  fly  the  Oag  at  half- 
mast.  The  workers  threatened  a  wildcat 
strike:  we  alnt  working  behind  no  damn 
half-mast  flag,  for  no  Martin  Luther  King. 
The  strike  was  averted.  Then  when  Lurleen 
Wallace  died  they  wanted  the  flag  at  half- 
mast  for  her.  Another  strllce  was  narrowly 
averted.  As  they  s&y  in  Tennessee.  It  was 
rough,  I  mean  rovgh.  out  there. 

The  national  Issues  were  coming  home. 
Prom  1956  to  1966  Ford,  acting  on  lu  own. 
began  to  show  radically.  Incident  after  tncl- 
blred  about  3J00  whites  and  50  blacks.  In 
1B66.  under  the  Johnson  Administration's 
pressures  for  equEd  employment — hire 
Negroes  or  lose  your  government  contracts — 
Ford  made  a  major  effort.  About  280  of  the 
next  300  workers  taken  on  were  Negroes.  The 
whites,  of  course,  all  had  cousins  and  brothers 
and  klnfolks  they  wanted  Jobs  for.  But  they 
lived  with  It.  Ford  did  not  go  out  and  hire 
unskilled  blacks.  It  went  to  Avco  and  Temco 
and  AUaddln  and  hired  their  beat  blacks 
away,  men  with  nine  and  ten  years'  experi- 
ence, something  relatively  easy  to  do  because 
Ford  paid  such  good  wagee.  Then  In  1969 
when  the  grinding  and  polishing  line  was 
automated  and  phased  out,  300  workers  had 
to  be  laid  off:  they  were  cut  loose  by  seniority 
and  they  were  almost  all  blacks.  The  blacks 
then  forme<l  the  Black  Labor  Caucus,  de- 
manding their  Jobs  back,  wanting  Instant 
Seniority.  It  became  a  geniiine  cause  cilehre. 
They  appeared  on  television,  demanded  and 
got  NLRB  hearings,  and  met  with  union 
officials.  And  It  all  slnqily  heightened  white 
fears — they  were  not  Just  demanding  the 
same  as  whites,  but  wanting  more,  wanting 
specal  treatment.  Just  like  the  ones  up  North 
on  the  TV  every  nl^t.  Pushing  too  hard. 
Just  Uka  they  knew  they  would. 


After  the  primary,  Gem  began  to  work  on 
the  unions,  hitting  the  old  economic  Issuee. 
The  feeling  against  him  among  the  workers 
was  fairly  strong,  and  Com,  the  local  leader, 
who  tries  to  stay  out  of  national  political 
Issues,  was  not  eager  to  be  involved  with 
him.  But  people  in  Tennessee  and  elsewhere 
began  to  press  ore  Com,  and  he  finally  was 
wUUng  to  go  to  the  plant  with  Oore.  though 
the  Oore  people  noted  that  he  stood  about 
five  feet  back  from  the  Senator.  But  now 
In  late  October  It  Is  beginning  to  tiun 
around;  the  economic  issues  are  coming 
home;  polls  taken  tunong  the  workers  show 
Oore  leading  about  two-to-one.  He  hae  to 
carry  people  like  this  at  least  two-to-one  to 
win.  and  so  there  Is  a  new  optimism  in  the 
Crore  camp. 

Carlton  Petway.  It  Is  not  Just  the  whites 
who  are  a  problem.  It  Is  the  blacks  as  well. 
The  problem  with  them  Is  apathy.  The  black 
vote  In  the  primary  was  small  in  part  be« 
cause  It  rained  that  day.  because  the  ballot 
was  too  long,  and  perhaps  because  there  was 
some  foot-dragging  In  the  Negro  community. 
Now  there  Is  nervousness  about  the  black 
vote  (the  last  day  of  the  dog  tracks  in  West 
Memphis,  Arkansas,  just  over  the  border, 
U  on  the  night  of  the  election.  Legend  has 
it  that  the  blacks  Just  fore  the  dog  track. 
Will  they  skip  voting  to  make  the  Crack? 
Things  like  this  haimt  the  Oore  head- 
quartera) .  That  and  the  fact  that  the  blacks 
are  a  Uttle  cool  to  Albert:  he  has  never 
cultivated  them  because  he  doesn't  really 
cultivate  anybody.  So  they  may  stay  home. 
Those  who  vote  will  vote  for  Oore  and  John 
Jay  Hooker.  Democratic  nominee  for  Gover- 
nor. But  how  many  will  there  be? 

Perhaps  they  feel  their  problems  cant  be 
remedied  by  tbe  ballot.  Four  years  ago,  the 
Negro  leaders  came  to  the  headquarters  of 
Boss  Base,  who  was  running  for  the  Senate, 
and  said  they  wanted  to  work  for  Boss.  Be 
had  been  good  on  civil  rights,  even  aa  a 
Congressman.  In  the  past,  the  negotiators 
of  the  black  vote  had  always  talked  In  terms 
of  money  to  bring  out  the  black  vote,  to 
grease  the  skids.  But  with  Baas,  they  had 
not  wanted  money,  this  time  they  were  part- 
ners, they  wanted  to  be  treated  Just  like 
white  folks.  And  It  worked  very  well.  This 
year,  however,  the  same  group  of  black  lead- 
era  from  the  TennessM  Voters  Council  ahowed 
up  to  talk  with  the  Hooker  and  Oore  people 
and  presented  a  budget  of  around  «330,000. 
The  pola  were  appalled;  the  asatunption 
among  the  whites  was  that  the  mood  waa 
bad  m  the  black  community,  that  tbe  black 
leaders  knew  this,  and  knew  they  couldn't 
get  out  the  vote,  and  so  presented  an  out- 
ragffouB  budget,  knowing  in  advance  that 
the  whites  would  have  to  tum  It  down  and 
thus  preparing  their  own  alibi  In  case  the 
black  vote  failed. 

If  the  problem  with  Gore  is  his  own  lack  of 
emotion  with  the  blacks  (his  failure  to 
make  special  gestures,  his  belief  that  his 
record  speaks  for  itself  Is  not  unlike  that  of 
Gene  McCarthy),  the  problem  with  Hooker 
ts  another  thing.  He  is  In  the  Kennedy 
Image,  which  means  Jiat  he  wears  an  East- 
ern suit  with  no  padding  m  the  shoulders 
and  has  a  good -looking  wife.  He  ran  a  very 
Uberal  campaign  in  1066  and  Just  narrowly 
missed  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor. Now  Hooker  has  trimmed,  and  in- 
stead of  runniug  an  Ideological  race,  he  is 
running  a  classically  factional  one.  trying 
to  hold  together  the  Democratic  state  ma- 
chine— throw  the  rascals  back  In— all  the 
Democratic  groups  which  have  tradition- 
ally warred  with  each  other.  "In  1966."  says 
my  otd  friend  John  Seigenthaler,  now  editor 
of  the  Tenneuean.  once  Bobby  Kennedy's 
right-hand  man  and  a  cloee  friend  of  Hook- 
er. John  Jay  got  up  there  and  saio,  Tm 
against  capital  punishment.*  It  was  a  hell 
of  a  thing  10  do  In  this  state.  (Death  row 
in  Tennessee  u  largely  populated  by  Ne- 
gron.)  Well.  If  he  says  It  now,  he's  beat  and 


the  blacks  know  he's  beat.  So  he's  not  saying 
It  and.  hell,  they  know  why  he's  not  say- 
ing it,  and  they're  still  for  him,  but  they've 
got  to  be  saying  to  themselves,  "ShoiUd  we 
really  care,  should  we  really  make  the  ef- 
fort — here's  a  man  who  thinks  it  but  be 
won't  say  it.'  Is  that  good  enough  anymore?" 

Z  asked  Seigenthaler  how  Wallace  was  able 
to  carry  Davidson  County.  "The  Chicago 
convention."  hw  said.  "That  was  the  flash- 
point. That  did  It.  These  people  are  Demo- 
crau.  it  was  always  their  party  and  they 
watched  television  for  four  days  and  saw  the 
whole  place  come  apart— kids  with  beards 
and  cops,  and  dirty  words,  rtots,  the  whole 
thing.  Just  like  George  Wallace  had  promised 
them.  And  that  did  it.  It  aU  (Mxie  home  to 
them." 

A  breakdown,  Carlton  Petway  is  taking 
about  black  poUtlcal  apathy.  Gore?  WeuTlt? 
hard  to  get  people  In  a  housing  project  in- 
terested m  a  race  for  a  Washington  office. 
"Gore  does  things  for  blacks  as  the  poor  but 
not  for  tbe  blacks  as  blacks.  His  staff  is  all 
white.  I  hear.  If  this  were  a  local  race,  with 
control  of  police  up  for  grabs,  they  would 
vote.  No  problem  on  things  that  touch  them  •■ 
Carlton  Petway  Is  thirty  years  old.  black,  a 
member  of  the  State  House  of  Repreeenta- 
tlves,  from  Nashville.  We  are  at  a  swank  Inte- 
grated civic  club.  Everyone  here  seems  to 
know  Petway— waiters,  lawyers,  everyone. 
Petway  la  a  classic  example  of  the  product  of 
the  new  Negro  revolution.  Ten  years  ago  he 
was  a  student  at  Tennessee  and  stttlng-m 
at  lunch  counters,  getting  arrested.  Then  on 
to  law  school,  returning  as  an  attorney  for 
the  Labor  Department,  the  first  black  one  In 
memory  here,  then  an  assistant  U.S.  attorney 
trying  civU -rights  cases.  Good  at  it,  very 
good,  and  now  a  state  legislator.  He  tells  me 
about  the  differences  among  young  Negroes 
m  Nashville.  They  are  trying  to  find  them- 
selves In  the  history  books,  wanting  to  find 
their  Identity.  "Pive  years  ago  they  wouldn't 
have  said  a  thing  about  tbe  books,  about 
what  It  said  of  them,  about  black  cheerlead- 
ers. Any  of  that.  All  they  wanted  was  to  make 
a  good  impression.  Like  their  parents  told 
them  to.  All  the  middle-class  values." 

The  talk  shifts.  I  suggest  that  It  seems 
in  some  ways  more  relaxed  here,  less  tense, 
with  a  more  genuine  sense  of  community  at 
certain  levels  than  In  the  North.  It  is  a  hatd 
thing  to  describe,  but  Integration  does  enst 
here  at  more  levels  than  In  New  Tork,  and 
It  has  a  more  natural  feel.  Petway  thinks 
It  Is  true.  "The  black  ghettos  In  the  North 
and  South  are  different,"  be  said.  'Tn  tbe 
North  there  Is  ghetto  as  far  as  tbe  eye  can 
see — there  is  no  escape  from  it.  you  get  the 
feeUng  you  can't  get  out  of  It.  Here  It's 
easier.  Tou  can  be  less  than  middle-class 
and  move  Into  an  Integrated  new  housing 
project  In  a  suburban  area.  There's  simply 
more  space."  I  mention  the  names  of  Ne- 
gro leaders  I  used  to  know.  To  a  degree  they 
play  less  of  a  role,  the  problems  are  dlffarent 
now,  there  are  no  longer  the  overwhelming 
questions  of  survival  and  minimal  rights. 
Now  the  Issues  are  more  subtle.  People  In  a 
housing  project  get  stirred  up,  have  a  meet- 
ing, get  on  TV.  and  find  a  leader.  Petway 
says,  -Ifs  better  this  way.  More  degree  of 
community  participation.  No  longer  Just  a 
few  spokesmen  and  the  rest  of  the  comxnu- 
nlty  following,  ratifying  it.  Now  the  commu- 
nity speaks  for  itself  We  head  for  the  court- 
house. Along  the  way  everyone,  black  and 
white,  aeems  to  know  Petway.  The  greetings 
are  friendly,  easy,  respectful.  He  Is  not  a 
Tom  and  yet  they  are  at  ease  with  him; 
glad,  I  think,  finally,  because  he  Is  not  a 
Panther,  carries  no  weapon,  and  Is  simply 
a  lawyer;  there  is  an  acceptance  of  him  that 
Is  staggering— Petway  has  Integrated  the 
most  exclusive  club  of  all — Carlton  Petway 
is  a  good  old  boy, 

Tbe  family  and  othera.  It  Is  a  lonely  cam- 
paign. At  the  banning,  one  man  and  hlB 
family  alone.  Uttle  money,  Uttle  help  from 
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vtabllshed  politicians — although  he  was  a 
senior  Senator  when  his  aides  tried  to  put  a 
businessmen -for -Gore  ad  together,  they  could 
get  virtually  no  reputable  big  names.  No  or- 
ganization at  all  throughout  the  state.  Peo- 
ple help  him  during  an  election  and  then 
■Ude  away.  ("If  he  wins,"  says  one  friend, 
"the  day  after,  Albert  la  going  to  think  that 
the  people  of  Tennessee  are  the  greatest  and 
fin^^st  people  tn  the  world.  The  second  day 
after  the  election  he's  going  to  be  grateful  to 
the  people  who  worked  for  him,  and  the  third 
day  it'll  be  something  the  people  of  Tennes- 
see owed  to  him.")  to  a  large  degree  it  le  a 
family  campaign — Pauline  ( Mrs.  Gore,  a 
strong,  sensitive,  intelligent  woman),  Nancy 
Gore  Hunger,  his  daughter,  and  Tipper  (Mrs. 
Albert  Gore,  Jr.) ,  speaking  everyday  through- 
out the  slate.  Pauline  was  not  that  anxious 
for  him  to  make  the  race,  although,  faced 
with  this  kind  of  challenge,  tihe  did  not  want 
him  not  to  make  it.  A  large  part  of  tbe  reaaon 
is  their  son.  Young  Al  graduated  from  Har- 
vard this  year;  he  Is  mlUtantly  anti-war  and 
did  not  want  to  go  into  the  Army.  But  he 
was  faced  with  a  terrible  choice:  to  stay  out 
and  avoid  the  draft  in  a  state  like  Tennee- 
■ee  would  cost  the  Senate  one  of  its  leading 
doves.  His  family  told  him  to  make  bis  own 
choice,  that  they  could  not  care  less  whether 
Albert  ran  and  won.  In  fact.  Pauline,  who  is 
bitterly  and  mlUtantly  against  the  war,  told 
young  Al  that  ahc  would  be  glad  to  go  to 
Canada  with  him.  Young  Al  caUed  an  uncle 
down  in  West  Tennessee  who  questioned  him 
on  why  he  was  so  antiwar.  'T  guess,"  he  said, 
"it's  my  Baptist  religion."  "I  never  knew 
there  was  anything  in  the  B^itlst  religion 
against  war,"  tbe  uncle  said.  "What  about 
the  sixth  commandment,  thou  shalt  not 
kill."  young  Al  answered.  But  the  conver- 
sation had  given  young  Al  the  feeUng  of  what 
the  campaign  against  bis  father  would  be  Uke 
and  be  had  decided  to  serve.  Those  who  know 
the  Senator  suspect  that  he  would  not  have 
minded  at  all  running  a  campaign  with  a  son 
who  refused  t«  go  to  Vietnam,  that  he  would 
in  fact  have  relished  It — the  drawing  of  the 
line,  the  ethic  of  it.  Show  Albert  the  grain. 
Eaj's  a  friend,  so  he  can  go  against  It. 

So,  on  his  own,  Albert  turned  the  campaign 
around.  He  hit  the  economic  Issues.  When 
Agnew  arrived  in  Memplils,  Albert  showed 
up  to  greet  him.  When  the  Republicans  used 
the  theme  of  fox  bunting  as  a  gimmick  to 
get  the  gray  fox,  Albert  picked  up  the  nick- 
name and  ran  with  it.  CaUlng  himself  the 
Gray  Fox,  giving  Gray  Fox  speeches  ("As  a 
boy  from  the  hills  I  learned  that  the  Gray 
Fox — particularly  the  breed  from  Carthage. 
which  Is  now  known  as  Gray  Pox  country — 
knows  his  way  through  the  briar  patches,  can 
run  all  night  and  stay  well  ahead  of  the 
hounds").  Right  after  the  primary,  when 
both  Gore  and  Booker  had  been  nominated. 
the  two  groups  met  to  discuss  a  Joint  cam- 
paign, which  would  in  effect  save  money  and 
(Fganlzation.  The  Hooker  people,  who  were 
then  far  ahead,  quietly  scuttled  the  Idea.  In 
early  October,  it  was  clear  that  Gore  was  run- 
ning strong  and  hard  and  that  Hooker  was 
stalled,  and  suddenly  the  Hooker  people 
wanted  to  get  together;  now  In  the  last  cou- 
ple of  days  of  the  campaign  they  are  getting 
together.  The  problem  now  is  not  Hooker 
csrrylng  Gore,  but  Gore  carrying  Hooker,  and 
there  Is  fear  that  in  a  cloee  race,  and  this  Is 
now  seen  as  a  very  close  race.  Hooker  may 
pull  Oore  back.  The  Hooker  people  engi- 
neered their  own  downfall.  In  1068,  he  had 
started  a  chicken  franchise  company,  Min- 
nie Pearl's,  and  for  a  time  in  the  inflated 
economy  looked  like  a  financial  wizard.  Then. 
Uke  a  lot  of  other  things  this  year,  it  col- 
I^wed.  But  beyond  the  failure  of  that  ven- 
ture, Booker  has  a  more  subtle  problem:  he 
allowed  a  lot  of  very  influential  people  in 
T^imessee.  editors,  television  broadcasters, 
lawyers.  Judges,  to  have  the  stock  when  it 
was  low,  and.  In  his  own  words  (Hooker 
never  being  one  to  hide  his  success  In  a  dark 
room)  "made  tbir^-elght  millionaires  In  this 


state."  So  there  Is  the  sense  that  someone 
who  four  years  a^  ran  as  a  new  white  hope 
was  indeed  manipulative  poUticaUy  with  the 
Btoclt.  In  contrast,  his  opponent,  Wlufleld 
Dunn,  a  Memphis  dentist.  Is  able  to  run  as 
Mr.  Clean. 

If  the  prosperity  holds.  We  are  driving 
through  the  new  real  estate  subdivisions  of 
Nashville — aU  new.  nice,  secure  houses,  row 
on  row,  the  gleaming  new  post-Fifties  Amer- 
ica. Savings,  hopes,  fears  are  tied  into  these 
houses.  "Thebc  are  your  new  Republicans." 
George  Barrett  la  saying.  He  Is  a  labor  law- 
yer, an  old-style  liberal,  a  gadfly  between 
labor  and  the  black  community,  and  this  le 
esseutlaUy  the  enemy  camp.  '"Ten  years  ago 
they  were  Democrats.  Not  your  old  Southern 
Democrats  who  always  used  the  party  as  a 
front  and  then  switched  over  In  general 
elections.  These  people  really  voted  with  us. 
Maybe  they  were  never  that  much  at  eaae  in 
the  party.  Their  daddies  were  all  Democrats. 
But  the  TVA  brought  In  some  Jobs  and 
we  have  some  proepertly  here.  White  collar 
people — gone  RepubUcan.  We  caU  them 
6iO.OOO-a-ye&r-miUlonalres.  It's  sodaUy  very 
respectable  for  young  people  here  to  caU 
themselves  Republicans — a  sign  of  breaking 
from  the  past,  of  a  new  cultural  independ- 
ence. Not  like  up  East,  where  when  people 
make  it.  they  go  from  I^elng  Democrats  or 
RepubUcans  to  being  Independents,  which  Is 
socially  respectable  up  there.  Maybe  if  the 
prosperity  holds  we'll  have  some  Independ- 
ents dovm  here  In  a  few  years.  To  be  up- 
wardly mobile  down  here  now.  you  call  your- 
self a  RepubUcan."  Barrett  was  saying  that 
it  wasn't  Just  economic  gains  which  were 
hurting  the  Democrats  down  here,  it  was  the 
sum  total  of  frustration  and  fatigue  with 
government,  which  teniis  to  be  blamed  on 
the  party  which  has  been  In  power  the  most. 
"Sometimes  I  think  we're  simply  tired  of  the 
complexities  of  Ufe.  So  many  promises  have 
been  made  and  there  are  atlll  so  many 
problems.  Nothing  seems  to  make  it  better. 
Take  Metro,"  he  said,  referring  to  MetropoU- 
tan  government,  the  decision  to  have  a  uni- 
fied governmental  system  for  Nashville  and 
Davidson  County  Instead  of  the  motley  of 
satelUte  cities  which  had  existed  before.  "It 
was  supposed  to  be  a  panacea  for  everything. 
WeU.  we  have  Metro  and  we  have  as  many 
problems  as  before.  Same  tax  problexns,  same 
problems  of  financing.  Same  problems  of 
blacks  and  cops."  I  ask  if  it's  any  better. 
"WeU.  I  guess  the  best  you  coiUd  say  is  that 
It  hasn't  deteriorated.  But  there  was  some 
optmusm  that  went  with  it,  that  It  would 
Improve  things,  and  that's  gone." 

Later  that  day  I  talked  with  Gene  Graham, 
an  old  friend  from  the  Tennesaean  who  now 
teaclies  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Be  Is 
back  in  Tennessee  on  a  year's  sabbatical  to 
do  a  book  on  reapportionment,  had  dropped 
Into  the  Gore  office,  found  no  one  there,  and 
has  more  or  less  taken  on  handling  the  press, 
producing  ideas,  and  chiding  volunteers — 
aU  without  pay.  We  are  talking  about  the 
effect  of  reapportionment  of  Tennessee 
(Baker  v.  Can  originated  here)  and  Graham 
is  saying  that  It  had  a  profound  effect.  Chief- 
ly, it  led  to  revltallzation  of  the  Republican 
party.  In  the  past,  most  of  the  state's  popu- 
lation was  In  East  Tennessee,  but  rural  West 
Tennessee,  which  was  underpopulated,  had 
far  greater  representation.  Now  It  has  shifted, 
with  far  more  equitable  representation.  A 
decade  ago  the  Tennessee  legislature  was 
three-to-one  Democratic.  Now  It  has  a  Re- 
publican majority.  Reapportionment  gave 
new  vttaUty  to  the  RepubUcans,  brought 
them  to  the  surface,  and  developed  confi- 
dence to  rim  for  offices  they  were  afraid  to 
seek  in  the  past.  Tbe  people  who  were  getting 
cheated  were  not  in  the  cities,  the  cities 
were  a  constant;  given  urban  renewal,  which 
had  removed  a  certain  number  of  people, 
the  city  representation  was  fairly  stable.  The 
people  who  were  getting  cheated  were  In  the 
suburbs,  aU  the  new  people  were  Uvlng  there. 
more  affluent  and  more  powerful,  and  wire 


underrepresented.  They  w^e  bound  to  be  Be- 
{nibUcan,  and  now  with  reapportionment 
they  have  their  representation  and  new  po- 
Utlcal strength.  "We  knew  that  would  hap- 
pen when  we  were  fighting  for  reapportion- 
ment." Graham  was  saying.  "Some  of  your 
do -good  people  thought — oh  boy,  this  wlU 
help  the  liberals.  But  I  knew  better.  1  was  a 
Democrat  and  I  knew  we  were  screwing  the 
Democratic  party  in  the  short  run  when  we 
pushed  It.  but,  hell,  it  was  the  right  thing  to 
do.  You  had  to  do  It." 

GUbert  Merritt.  Jr.  has  a  good  NashvUle 
name,  a  Yale  degree,  and  a  strong  decent  llb- 
eraUsm.  He  seems  to  have  aU  the  proper  cre- 
dentials piuj  charm,  intelligence,  and  con- 
siderable ambition,  but  unlike  most  ambi- 
tious young  men,  particularly  lawyers,  he 
never  seemed  to  be  In  too  much  of  a  hurry. 
Thus  it  was  something  of  a  surprise  to  read 
in  1964  that  at  twenty-eight  Qu  Merritt  had 
become  a  United  States  district  attorney.  Be 
moved  quickly  without  seeming  to  move  at 
all.  his  Uberal  Ideas  never  seemed  alien  in 
NashvUle.  ond  so  it  was  also  not  surprising  bo 
return  to  NashvUle  in  lt»70  and  flnd  that  GU 
Merritt  was  considered  the  must  attractive 
young  politician  lu  town.  He  had  taken  a 
very  attractue  wife,  had  been  an  outstand- 
ing district  attorney,  had  taught  at  the  Van- 
derbUt  Urban  Affairs  Center,  and  was.  m  fact. 
considered  the  hot  candidate  lor  mayor  of 
Nashville,  surely  a  stepping-stone  to  greater 
things.  A  NashvUle  Lindsay.  He  was  also  John 
Hooker's  brother-in-law,  but  the  particular 
resentment  which  many  young  people  felt 
toward  the  audacious  Hooker  never  touched 
GU.  X^ast  year,  Uke  a  prizeflghter  training  for 
a  fight,  he  had  begun  to  give  speeches  aU 
over  town,  tuning  up  for  the  1971  mayoralty 
race. 

We  talked  about  what  had  happened  to  the 
Uberal  coaUUon  In  Tennessee — here  and  in 
the  country  as  weU.  It  had  been  hit  by 
apathy,  but  something  stronger  than  that, 
a  sense  of  alienation  from  the  processes,  a 
sense  of  doubt  alx>ut  institutions  and  what 
they  could  accomplish.  Much  of  It,  he  said, 
went  back  to  tbe  Johnson  years,  and  tbe 
war.  But  the  seu&e  of  doubt  which  came  with 
the  war  and  iu  subsidiary  effects  hit  the  Ub- 
erals  much  harder  than  the  conservatives, 
he  said,  and  for  two  reasons.  First,  because  it 
was  a  Democratic  Administration  which  had 
gotten  us  Into  the  war.  But  second,  and  far 
more  In^ortant.  the  Uberals  had  always 
thought  that  you  could  make  things  move 
through  activist  government,  make  it  work, 
change  Uves.  The  conservatives  had  always 
said  in  effect  that  you  ooiUdu't.  that  It  was 
all  hopeless,  that  government  could  really  do 
very  Uttle.  Leave  man  in  his  natural  state. 
"Our  assumptions  have  been  knocked  to 
heu.  We  who  had  more  positive  beliefs  are  tn 
more  trouble  at  a  time  Ilka  this;  our  poUtl- 
cal euenUes  have  always  beUeved  In  negative 
things  and  now  flnd  events  going  their  way." 

He  had  been  running  for  mayor,  he  said, 
giving  aU  those  speeches.  With  a  wife  and 
three  small  chUdren.  "You  never  get  to  see 
your  famUy,  and  you  have  to  balance  it  off. 
Is  it  worth  It?  Well,  I  thought  It  was.  Then 
I  went  out  to  VanderbUt  and  was  in  on  the 
urban-affairs  program  and  the  mote  I  un- 
derstood the  tougher  It  seemed.  I  mean  I 
would  do  it,  give  up  the  time,  if  I  could 
make  a  difference.  But  the  way  it  Is,  no 
money,  you  couldn't  do  it.  Simply  not  enough 
money  to  do  anything.  You'd  be  stand- 
ing for  good  things,  but  Just  spinning  your 
wheels,  promising  things  you  couldn't  de- 
Uver.  Maybe  you  could  make  tbe  poUce  thing 
a  little  better.  But  on  the  real  things  some- 
one else  could  do  It  aa  weU  as  you.  You 
might  give  It  a  little  better  Image,  but  In  any 
real  substantive  thing,  you'd  be  kidding 
yourself  and  your  own  people.  So  I  decided 
not  to  run." 

Brock's  people  beUere  that  whoever  owns 
the  issues  that  are  being  discussed  in  the 
last  tew  days  of  the  campaign  wins  the  elec- 
tion. So  they're  hitting  bard  on  prayers-ln* 
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■chool.  A  real  blitz.  Pull-paga  ads  In  pi^en 
all  over  tbe  stat«.  Television  apocs.  The  Oore 
people  knew  It  was  cooking,  even  knew  the 
time  on  It;  It  l5  precisely  tbs  same  schedule 
ttiAt  was  used  ogalnAt  Ralph  Tarborougb  In 
Texas.  There  Is  some  reeling  of  frustration 
with  the  Senator  that  he  did  not  take  the 
Initiative  and  predict  that  the  smear  was 
coming.  It  La  all  the  nervousness  of  the  last 
few  days  of  the  election;  tbe  Oore  people 
were  reasonably  stire  they  bad  It  won,  the 
Senator  himself  was  particularly  optlmlBtlc. 
He  still  15.  But  there  is  some  uncertainty 
now,  not  knowing  how  much  tbe  reUglouii 
Issue  will  hurt,  not  knowing  whether  the 
Hooker  campaign,  which  is  going  poorty,  vrlU 
pull  him  down,  not  knowing  what  tb«  na- 
tional trend  wUI  be. 

Colonlaatlon  of  the  mind.  One  of  my  fa- 
vorite people  in  the  world  Is  tbe  Reverend 
Kelly  MUler  Smith,  minister  of  the  First 
BaptUt  (black)  Church  of  Nashville.  He  was 
Martin  Luther  King's  man  In  Nashville  dur- 
ing the  Sixties,  playing  a  crucial  role  during 
the  NaahvUlc  sit-ins.  linking  tbe  young  rest- 
less students  with  the  black  community, 
and  making  Its  dem&nds  In  terms  that  tbe 
while  community  had  to  honor  and  respect. 
Whenever  Kelly  was  in  a  room,  be  exuded 
dignity,  power.  &nd  force.  Ten  years  ago.  be 
had  lived  essentially  outside  tbe  while  com- 
munity: now  be  has  his  church  but  also  a 
major  Job  In  the  white  community.  Fifty 
now.  he  looks  about  thirty,  like  a  fine  NFL 
cornerback  about  to  retire  and  go  on  to  a 
movie  career.  He  U  not  optimistic  about  tbe 
political  scene.  Likes  Oore.  He  sees  hope  for 
Hooker  as  a  man.  a  capacity  to  grow  and 
change,  which  is  about  the  best  that  Naab- 
vlUe  Negroes  can  hope  for.  "You  can't  ask  for 
a  ready-made  candidate  down  here."  X  ask 
him  if  the  quality  of  life  la  any  better.  "A 
little."  be  says.  There  ore  a  few  more  things 
blacks  can  do.  Like  eating  this  lunch  to- 
gether. The  sit-ins,  that  was  the  dramatic 
paxt.  the  visible  tip  of  the  Iceberg,  he  is  say- 
ing. "Now  I  am  convinced  that  the  most  Im- 
portant things  are  beneath  tbe  surface.  In 
institutions,  in  schools,  churches.  Right 
here,  for  Instance.  When  you  set  a  curriculum 
for  a  theological  seminary,  you  don't  say  that 
Negroes  are  Inferior,  you  Just  exlude  them 
from  any  consideration.  Tbey  don't  exist.  In- 
visible men.  Even  If  you  look  at  the  cournes 
of  our  liberal  professors,  you  will  not  And 
references  to  anything  the  blacks  dfd  In  the 
churches  of  this  country.  I  call  It.  by  what 
it  does,  colonization  of  tbe  mind. 

"When  I  flrst  came  to  this  church  nineteen 
years  ago, "  he  continued,  "a  Flak  student  had 
painted  a  mural  on  the  wall  of  my  church. 
and  there  tbey  were,  black  angels.  Well,  all 
my  people  saw  them  and  died  laughing — they 
knew  that  everything  like  that,  angels  and 
good  things,  were  white.  Now  that's  different. 
If  there  can  be  white  angels,  there  can  be 
black  ones  too.  Or  when  I  took  my  little  boy 
to  buy  some  shoes  a  few  years  ago.  Tbe  store 
clerk  was  trying  to  be  nice  and  be  looked  at 
my  son.  and  said.  'Why.  what  jfood  hair  he 
has.*  So  I  said  what  do  you  mean,  good  hair. 
And  he  said,  hair  like  his  own.  which  meant 
that  It  wasn't  too  kinky.  Kinky  hair  was  bad 
b&lr.  So  I  told  him  all  hair  that  stays  in  was 
good  hair  and  hair  which  falls  out  was  bad 
hair."  But  the  problem  of  Identity,  he  said, 
is  breakin-;  down.  The  Impact  of  the  radical^* 
on  tbe  mlddle-clasB  black  la  wider  than  moat 
whites  realize.  Just  a  few  days  ago  an  older 
member  of  Kelly's  church  had  told  him, 
"Why,  Reverend  Smith,  you  know  these 
bushy-haired  young  children  are  m&klng  all 
of  us  notice  a  few  things." 

He  continued  to  talk :  nonrlolence  has 
ebbed  as  a  m&ln  weapon.  "Tou  must  remem- 
ber that  in  the  Sixties  nonviolence  was  not 
a  philosophy  of  the  black  community.  It  was 
a  technique  to  get  something  done.  That's 
changed.  I  don't  think  the  people  here  are 
more  violent.  I  think  they  are  a  lot  leas  non- 
violent.  There  Is  less  of  a  disposition  to  lit 


passively  by."  Have  hla  own  views  changed 
very  much  In  ten  years?  "I  bad  a  more 
limited  view  ten  years  ago,  I  was  like  every- 
one else,  I  did  not  see  tbe  dimensions  of  the 
problem.  You  go  out  and  accompllab  some- 
thing, pull  one  strand  of  the  problem  away 
only  to  find  out  how  much  more  there  really 
is,  how  tough  and  complex  It  is.  Ten  years 
ago  we  knew  aomething  was  wrong,  we  said 
we  were  working  for  Integration,  but  what  we 
really  wanted  was  liberation  and  we  didn't 
know  it.  I  believed  that  you  could  convince 
the  whites  who  bad  their  feet  on  our  necks 
to  get  off  by  proving  ourselves  with  non- 
violence. I  still  believe  In  nonviolence,  but 
mostly  for  what  It  does  to  the  individual.  I 
believe  less  In  Its  effectiveness,  and  I  know 
more  of  Ita  limitations." 

We  talk  about  the  future  of  Nashville. 
Kelly  Is  not  particularly  optimistic.  The  mood 
of  the  black  community  is  more  militant 
than  people  realise,  tbe  local  white  leader- 
ship has  not  been  very  good.  "I'm  very  dis- 
enchanted. Tbinga  come  up  that  are  very 
basic  and  almost  simple  and  you  can't  get 
It  done.  They  put  an  Interstate  route  right 
through  tbe  heart  of  tbe  black  community. 
A  bitter  thing  which  tore  the  community 
apart.  Destroyed  It.  We  didn't  get  much  sup- 
port from  tbe  whites.  They  wouldn't  go 
through  Belle  Meade  (the  rich  white  section) 
aith  an  interstate  but  tbey  did  It  to  us  be- 
cause we're  poor  and  we're  black." 

Tbe  day.  The  same  nervousness,  people 
grabbing  at  every  bit  of  information.  Big 
turnout  in  Memphis  among  the  blacks.  Oood. 
Big  turnout  In  East  Tennessee.  Bad.  Early 
returns:  the  absentee  ballots  from  Knoxviiie 
come  In  and  Albert  has  4S  per  cent.  Con- 
sidered excellent.  A  harbinger?  Then  sud- 
denly, quickly,  too  quickly  really,  there  is  no 
chance  to  think,  the  returns  are  really  com- 
ing in.  They  are  not  good.  The  Oore  people 
figured  they  would  have  to  stay  within  55,- 

000  of  Brock  in  East  Tennessee  to  win,  and  It 
now  looks  as  if  the  margin  there  will  be  closer 
to  ao.OOO.  and  maybe  more.  The  fourth  Con- 
gressional district,  which  Is  In  Middle  Ten- 
nessee, Is  Oore's,  but  not  by  a  large  enough 
margin  to  offset  the  East  Tennessee  vote.  By 
mldevenlng  Brock  has  a  5.000-vote  lead  as  the 
retiuns  come  In  from  Middle  Tennessee;  It 
never  closes. 

It  will  be  a  long  evening.  The  Oore  head- 
quarters IB  unique  for  a  Tennessee  politician 
on  election  night,  none  of  the  old  proa,  just 
young  people  and  some  labor  people  and  old 
friends  from  around  Carthage,  many  of  them 
wearing  homemade  "Here  I  am,  Albert"  bad- 
ges. The  young  people  are  Interesting:  they 
worked  Urrlbly  hard  for  Oore.  and  very  ef- 
fectively. In  Nashville,  where  a  yotmg  attor- 
ney named  Jim  Saeaer  employed  them  well, 
Oore  is  running  way  ahead  of  predictions. 
What  Is  also  Interesting  Is  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  campaign  Nixon  came  to  East  Ten- 
nessee State  Teachers  College.  Oeneral  West- 
moreland came  to  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see for  a  football  game,  and  Agnew  come  to 
Memphis,  and  there  was  not  one  demonstra- 
tion against  them;  the  reason  being  that 
tbe  young  really  had  a  candidate.  Brock  is 
winning  now  and  the  national  television 
commentators  are  giving  the  Nixon-Agnew 
Southern  strategy  credit  for  the  victory,  but 

1  think  they  are  wrong.  The  credit  should  go 
to  tbe  TVA  and  the  prosperity  It  brought  to 
the  area.  Tennessee  Is  becoming  a  Repub- 
lican state  anyway.  If  the  Republicans  had 
run  a  more  decent,  more  liberal,  more  honor- 
able campaign.  I  think  they  would  have  won 
even  more  votes,  and  more  Important,  built 
the  basis  for  a  strong  party  In  the  future. 
It  seems  to  me  now,  looking  around  at  the 
young  people  here,  that  this  Is  like  the 
Stevenson  race  of  1963.  which  set  the  stage 
for  the  Ketmedy  election  of  l»eo.  I  think 
the  same  Is  true  nationally.  Nixon's  gains 
tonight  seem  very  slight  Indeed  and  though 
the  pundits  wUl  point  out  that  the  Preoldent 
never  ^ns  In  oir-year  elections,  I  think  this 


is  deceptive.  The  fact  is  that  given  the  dis- 
repair of  tbe  Oemooratle  party  in  1970,  ttu 
breakup  of  the  old  coalltlDQa,  his  failure  to 
make  greater  inroads  is  astounding:  that  if 
he  were  really  a  smart  politician  he  would 
have  used  this  period  In  American  life  to 
build  a  new  and  lasting  Republican  party. 
that  as  he  kicked  away  a  landslide  in  1068,  b« 
has  failed  again  to  take  root.  Nixon  has  al- 
lowed tbe  Democratic  party  to  go  through 
the  most  painful  stages  of  breakdown  ami 
reevaluallon  without  losing  Its  political  hold. 
Brock  has  clearly  won  though  Gore  runs 
well  ahead  of  Hooker.  The  Memphis  reiunu 
are  oomlng  In  and  despite  an  enormous  black 
vote  for  Hooker  and  Oore.  Brock  is  expand- 
ing his  lead;  It  will  finally  be  669.000  to  6i3.. 
000.  Oore  cornea  down  to  concede.  There  Is 
more  emotion,  more  pride  In  the  room  than 
in  any  winner's  headquarters  I  have  ever  vis- 
Ited.  His  concession  speech  Is  feisty  as  ever-— 
the  truth,  he  says,  will  rise  again.  He  has 
been  a  part  of  the  system  and  exulted  In  it. 
Then  back  up  to  his  room.  He  la  refusing  to 
congratulate  Brock  because  he  cannot  brlag 
hImseU  to  congratulate  a  man  who  ran  the 
race  be  did  He  Is  still  muttering  over  tbe 
campaign.  Can  you  imagine  It.  coming  down 
here  to  find  out  not  what  the  people  wanted, 
what  they  needed,  but  what  their  (ears  were? 
A  damnation.  Pauline  Oore  almost  seems  re- 
lieved that  It  Is  all  over.  They  go  bock  to 
the  farm  on  Wednesday;  elnc.  she  says,  has 
been  found  In  their  land.  Someone  tells  ms 
that  zinc  lobbyists  heai^  of  this  and  came  to 
see  Albert,  wanting  him  to  favor  some  pro- 
elnc  lax  break.  He  ran  them  out  of  his  office. 
Reagan  comes  on  television.  Albert  makes 
them  turn  off  the  set  momentarily.  He  and 
Pauline  are  busy  cheering  up  the  young 
people  around  them.  I  find  myself  curiously 
at  ease.  Not  depressed.  Not  sad.  I  had  not 
really  thought  he  was  going  to  win.  my 
heart  had  said  yes  and  my  mind  no.  bat  I 
am  touched  by  his  race,  and  in  a  curious  wsy 
I  feel  better  about  tills  country  than  I  have 
in  a  long  time. 


THE  AUTO  INDUSTRY  AND  ITS 
CRITICS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  De- 
cember issue  of  Ward's  Auto  World  car- 
ries an  article  entitled  "Cloeing  tbe 
credibility  gap."  whicti  includes  a  series 
of  inTormatlve  interviews  conducted  by 
David  C.  Smith,  editor  of  Ward's.  Those 
interviewed  were  Roy  D.  Chapln,  Jr., 
board  chairman  of  American  Motors 
Corp.;  John  J.  Riccardo,  president  of 
Chrysler  Corp.;  Lee  lacocca.  the  new 
president  of  Ford  Motor  Co.:  and  James 
M.  Roche,  board  chairman  of  Oeneral 
Motors  Corp.,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  article  by  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CLostTio  THi  CRZsisn.rrr  Oap 
(By  David  C.  Smith) 

Seldom  In  the  history  of  American  bust- 
nesa  has  one  industry  come  under  sucb  an 
intensive  barrage  of  crltlclam  as  that  which 
the  automobile  industry  has  experienced 
In  recent  years. 

As  the  nation's  largest  Indiistry  It  Is  also 
the  biggest  target  for  critics,  both  the  In- 
formed and  responsible  cadre  and  those  Who 
have  hopped  on  the  bandwagon  for  their  own 
self  interests. 

Hardly  a  facet  of  the  Industry  has  escaped 
the  fusiUade:  Cars  are  unsafe,  pollute  the 
atmosphere,  are  sloppily  buUt,  and  are  cost- 
ly and  dilDcult  to  repair,  the  crltlce  charge. 

Almost  overlooked  are  sucb  oontrlbutlng 
factors  to  safety  aa  slipshod  driver  licensing. 
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-Imoet  non -existent  car  Inspection  and 
Questionable  highway  design.  Lost  In  the 
iiuto  emissions  smog  are  the  other  contrlbu- 
ton  to  air  polluUon.  Quality  improvements 
gn  overshadowed  by  the  drama  of  a  massive 
defect  recall  campaign  In  which  perhaps  Just 
ft  few  defective  care  are  really  Involved  A 
critical  shortage  of  mechanics  and  the  fact 
that  the  cost  of  repairing  practically  every- 
thing has  risen  sharply  have  been  obscured 
in  the  repalrablllty  flap. 

These  Issuw — plus  charges  of  footdragglng 
In  the  hiring  and  developing  minority  group 
_gj.g(,rinel— have  added  up  to  an  Indictment 
that  the  industry  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  socially  irresponilble. 

Ward's  Auto  World  published  a  lengthy 
report  concerning  dissent  as  It  affects  busi- 
ness and  the  auto  Industry  in  its  August/ 
September  Issue  and  urged  the  Industry  to 
q)eak  out  on  the  Issues  in  Its  editorial.  Now, 
in  the  Interest  of  providing  the  auto  com- 
panies an  opportunity  of  stating  their  cases. 
iware  devoting  the  following  twelve  pages 
to  "Closing  the  Credibility  Oap,"  a  series  of 
Indepth  interviews — developed  entirely  at 
our  mltlatlve — with  top  men  at  each  of  the 
four  auto  manufacturing  companies.  They 
tie  Roy  D.  Chapln  Jr..  board  chairman  of 
American  Motors  Corp.;  John  J.  Riccardo. 
president  of  Chryalcr  Corp.;  Lee  A.  lacocca. 
president  of  Ford  Motor  Co.'a  North  Ameri- 
can automotive  operations;  and  Jamee  M. 
Eocbe,  board  chairman  of  Oeneral  Motors 
Corp. 

Our  goal  la  to  provide  a  balance  between 
the  concerned  and  sometimes  colorful  rheto- 
ric of  the  critics  and  the  concerned  and 
sometimes  colorful  rhetoric  of  the  men  re- 
sponsible for  solving  the  Industry's  problems, 

AMC's  Chapln— "Everybody  Ukes  the  Idea 
that  you  can  light  a  ftre  under  the  industry. 
Well,  there  Isn't  anybody  that  is  moving  any 
faster." 

Smith.  It's  become  quite  popular  poUtl- 
cally  and  otherwlae  to  attack  the  auto  Indus- 
try. What  Is  your  reaction  to  this  tremendous 
barrage  of  criticism  over  the  last  five  years? 

Chapin.  WeU  I  don't  think  that  anybody 
either  subjectively  or  objectively  would  deny 
that  certainly  some  of  it  la  warranted.  And 
I  think  that  you'U  And  moet  people  In  the 
Industry  feel  that  way.  I  think  that  we've 
In  a  sense  asked  for  some  of  it.  but  It's  risen 
to  a  level  now  that  is  disproportionate.  It 
doesn't  take  into  consideration  the  activities 
tbe  Industry  is  engaged  In  and  the  progress 
that  has  been  made.  These  things  are  very 
hard  to  do  when  you  get  In  a  position  of 
being  on  the  defensive  and  where  things 
come  at  you  aa  fast  as  criticism  has  come  at 
our  industry.  Bell,  four  years  ago  nobody 
knew  v^at  ecology  was,  or  at  least  what  the 
word  meant.  Obviously  we  as  an  industry  are 
the  prime  targets  for  anything  Uke  that  and 
we  have  been  dealt  with  rather  unneces- 
sarily harshly.  I  think  In  tbe  beginning  we 
could  have  moved  faster,  meaning,  four  or 
Ave  years  ago.  But  once  we  got  moving.  I 
think  we've  made  more  progress  than  any 
other  Industry  in  existence  In  the  country 
In  our  contribution  to  the  problem  of  the 
pollution  of  the  atmosphere. 

Smith.  Is  the  current  roimd  of  criticism 
really  Informed  and  responsible  or  do  you 
think  It  is  politically  expedient? 

Chapin.  That's  awfully  hard  to  evaluate. 
I  think  people  think  they're  responsible. 
1  don't  think  that  they're  informed  in  many 
cases.  I  think  Ralph  Nader  obviously  does 
his  homework  very  well.  Unfortunately  his 
impact  Is  from  one  point  of  view,  drama- 
tised, but  from  another  point  of  view,  nulll- 
fled  because  he  tries  to  do  something  In  such 
a  dramatic  fashion  that  he  overplays  one 
aspect  of  a  problem.  That's  his  way  of  going. 

SMrrH.  Do  you  think  he's  been  good  or 
bad  for  the  industry? 

Chatot.  I  think  he's  been  good  from  the 
point  of  view  of  having  eort  of  dramatised 
the  problem.  But  I  think  he's  been  bad  In 
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that  he  has  made  the  problem  seem  too 
specifically  nothing  but  tbe  responsibility  of 
the  four  automobile  manufacturers. 

Surru.  Are  there  any  dangers  of  the  wid- 
ening criticism  for  the  auto  Industry? 

Chapik.  Whether  it's  criticism  or  what,  I 
think  that  there  are  going  to  be  increased 
car  costs  to  tbe  car  buyer  as  a  result  of — In 
some  cases — some  of  tbe  dubious  reqiUre- 
menta.  But.  after  all.  we  built  this  business 
to  the  point  where  It  is  by  a  very  simple 
technique.  That  was  to  satisfy  the  wants 
and  the  desires — I  dont  know  whether  you 
want  to  call  them  needs  or  nots — of  people. 
Frankly.  I  think  the  biggest  problem — speak- 
ing outside  the  industry  now — Is  how  do  you 
sell  people  on  mass  transit?  How  do  you  get 
them,  once  they've  had  a  little  sutomobUe 
of  their  own.  to  go  back  and  stand  In  a  bus 
or  subway  car.  or  whatever? 

SMrTH.  How  many  changes  have  been  di- 
rected by  the  government  and  how  many  by 
your  company? 

Chapin.  A  lot  was  stimulated  as  a  result  of 
pressures,  partly  from  the  government.  Why 
don't  we  start  with  emission  controls.  The 
thing  that  bothers  me  is  the  concept  that 
you  can  achieve  emission  control  by  legisla- 
tion. There  Just  isn't  any  way  m  the  world 
that  you  can  move  it  faster.  Everybody  likes 
the  Idea  that  you  can  light  a  fire  under  the 
Industry.  WeU.  there  isn't  anybody  that  is 
moving  any  faster.  This  Just  Isn't  a  question 
of  can  you  put  more  people  on  It,  or  do 
you  stop  bending  the  fenders  a  different  way 
and  put  your  body  designers  working  on 
emission  problems  and  that  sort  of  stuff, 
because  that  isn't  how  It  works. 

Smith.  II  you  devoted  more  dollars  to  emis- 
sion control,  you  still  couldnt  solve  It  any 
sooner? 

Chapin.  Tes.  In  my  opinion.  I  don't  know 
anything  that  we  would  do  here  any  more 
effectively  or  any  differently  If  we  said  to- 
morrow we're  going  to  take  all  of  our  stylists 
and  all  of  our  body  designers  and  all  of  our 
trim  designers  and  put  them  all  working 
on  emissions. 

SMirH.  Why  do  you  think  It  Is  people 
don't  believe  you  when  you  say  that? 

Chapin.  Because  they  dont  understand 
the  technicalities  of  It.  Because  It's  exactly 
like  saying  that  If  we  decided  that  facial 
surgery  was  no  longer  necessary  we  would 
put  all  of  those  fellows  to  work  on  heart 
surgery.  It's  two  different  things.  It's  some- 
thing that  takes  years;  it's  a  different  kind 
of  engineering  technique.  My  problem  is 
not  with  legislation  that  says  by  1975  you 
have  to  reach  these  emission  levels.  My 
problem  is  the  way  tbe  legislation  Is  present- 
ly constructed.  It's  "that's  It"  and  U  you 
dont  get  there,  boy  you're  finished.  WeU  I 
think  that's  completely  improper,  becatise 
there  Isnt  anybody  in  the  world  that  can 
tell  you  that  as  of  a  certain  date  tliey  can 
or  cannot  do  what  we're  talking  about.  The 
fact  remains  that  when  any  one  of  us  In  tbe 
Industry  speaks,  we're  automatlcaUy  suspect 
and  that's  understandlngable.  What  tbe  hell, 
we're  a  big  Industry,  we're  a  very  pubUcly 
exposed  Industry  and  this  U  a  period  when 
nobody  believes.  But  we're  not  about  to 
panic.  It's  av?lul  easy  to  have  people  who 
are  the  aggressors  try  to  push  you  Into  a 
position  of  almost  panic,  but  tbe  minute  we 
do  that,  progress  stops. 

Smith.  One  of  the  things  that  comes  up  is 
that  the  Industry  has  this  tremendous  in- 
vestment In  Internal  combustion  engines  and 
wouldn't  go  for  another  power  source  because 
of  this. 

Chapin.  It  Isnt  going  to  happen  In  alx 
months  or  something  like  that.  But  with  the 
kind  of  capital  Investments  that  we're  aU 
used  to  m**fi"E  this  is  not  an  Insurmount- 
able problem  at  all  assuming  that  you  do  It 
on  a  phase-over  basis.  Let's  assume  It  hap- 
pened. Tou'd  still  never  find  that  it  was  Che 
perfect  source  of  power.  Tou'd  undoubtedly 
start  at  one  end  or  other  of  the  una.  There's 


really  no  point  In  q)eciUatlng  on  something 
like  that,  because  it  isn't  going  to  ;  how  up. 
Nobody's  even  gotten  close  enough  to  smeU 
something  like  that.  But  if  it  gave  a  competi- 
tive advantage,  we'd  all  find  ways  of  doing  It 
and  a  hell  of  a  lot  quicker  than  you  might 
DtherwlAe  conceive  and  that's  about  aU  you 
can  say  because  In  tbe  final  analysis  this 
business  Is  built  on  that  one  factor  and  that 
la  you  have  an  extremely  competitive  en- 
vironment and  anything  you  can  do  to  give 
you  a  leg-up  you're  damn  well  going  to  do. 
Smitb.  Is  your  electric  car  pro{JTam  ended? 
Chapin.  Well,  it's  not  getting  anywhere.  We 
know  how  to  build  the  automobile,  but  we 
havent  yet  found  anybody  that  can  build  a 
battery -source  of  power  that  will  come  any- 
where near  doing  the  kind  of  Job,  even  a 
minimum  Job.  But  I  think  the  chance  of 
something  different  happening  on  a  Umlted 
scale  in  the  next  10  years  would  be  damn 
good. 

Smith.  On  the  TS  emission  deadline.  What 
alternatives  would  you  ask  for? 

Chapin.  Primarily  a  reasonable  appralaal 
of  the  problem  as  we  get  dose  to  tbe  dead- 
line. I  gueas  in  a  sense  you  have  to  have  a 
date  but  you  ought  to  have  a  date  not  by 
legislation,  but  with  some  Interpretation  at- 
tached to  It. 

Smtth.  On  safety:  The  industry  la  stUl 
under  criticism  for  dragging  It's  feet.  What'a 
American  Motors  doing  on  Ita  own  aside  from 
legislation? 

Chapin.  In  1901  or  1963  we  put  a  so-called 
dual  braking  system  on  a  Rambler,  tbe  lowest 
priced  automobUe  In  America.  And  that  was 
a  substantial  cost  penalty  In  a  vehicle  where 
you're  measuring  your  cost  in  fractions  of 
pennies.  My  recollection  was  It  was  around 
•8  or  CQ.  That's  a  beU  of  a  lot  of  money  in 
terms  of  design  coat.  You  fight  for  a  year  to 
get  that  cost  out  of  a  car. 

Smh-h.  Are  head  rests  a  big  waste  of  money 
as  some  charge? 

Chapin.  There's  no  question  that  they  ob- 
scure your  vision.  We  decided  not  to  face  the 
cost  penalty  of  making  seat  belu  standard 
and  you  oouldnt  make  people  buy  them.  But 
times  have  changed  and  I'm  not  arguing 
whether  there  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  seat 
belts  in  a  car.  I  use  mine  and  years  ago  X 
wouldnt  have  thought  of  using  a  seat  belt. 
Smith.  Do  you  use  a  shoulder  harness  too? 
Chapin.  When  I  think  of  it.  yes.  which  is 
very  seldom.  There's  Jtist  so  much  tlist  you'U 
consciously  do  to  protect  yourself  and  I  have 
to  admit  there's  a  very  real  rationale  In  a 
passive  restraining  system.  And  I  think  you 
have  to  protect  people  againft  themselvea. 
Now  whether  the  air  bag  is  the  way  to  do  It. 
I  have  some  very  real  doubts.  I've  seen  the  air 
bag  developed,  I've  seen  it  demonstrated. 
I've  never  driven  a  car  In  which  the  bag 
was  activated,  but  I've  stood  right  there 
when  It  happened.  It  was  done  with  a  con- 
vertible and  I  was  standing  right  by  the 
front  door.  When  that  thing  went  off,  I 
nearly  went  right  through  the  roof  and  tWa 
is  not  in  the  confinement  of  regular  cars.  It 
sounded  Uke  someone  shot  a  13  gauge  shot- 
gun right  off  in  your  ear.  But  I  think  what- 
ever the  technique,  I  still  agree  with  the  Idea 
that  you  have  to  have  some  restraints — you 
have  to  try  to  help  people  protect  them- 
selves. I  think  for  example  the  retractable 
steering  column  is  a  gtxxl  Idea,  I  think  that 
Interior  paddling  is  a  good  Idea. 

Smitb.  What  other  areas  of  safety  Is  Amov 
Ican  Motors  working  on? 

Chapin.  I  guess  we  were  the  first  with  the 
absolutely  flush  recessed  exterior  door  hao* 
dies.  We've  got  the  special  Owens-Coming 
windshield  composition  in  our  Javelins  and 
our  AMI'S  which  has  a  very  high  elasticity 
factor.  It^  a  very  effective  additional  passive 
restraint. 

Smitr.  Getting  back  to  the  air  bag.  What 
Is  your  feeling  about  It? 

Chafuk.  It's  stUl  an  area  where  therel 
much  to  be  done.  This  Is  the  thing  tbat  la 
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VTOQg  With  these  arbltru?  deadlines.  There'-^ 
BO  much  to  be  done  and  every  day  you  Had 
out  that  there's  something  elM  about  It  that 
Is  in  some  cases  a  plus  and  In  other  ca«e«  a 
minus. 

Smith.  Quality,  warranties  and  servlceabtl- 
Ity  .  .  .  they're  all  part  of  the  end  product 
and  the  critics  have  abounded  In  their  crltl- 
clsin  at  the  quality  of  cars.  What  about  the 
shrinking  warranty  coverage?  Crlt!cs  say  thJa 
admits  you've  hod  quality  problems. 

Crafik.  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  that  at 
all.  We  have  developed  over  the  past  several 
years  a  quality  control  technique  that  I  can 
tell  you  honestly  l5,  as  far  as  we're  concerned, 
the  best  we  have  ever  had.  We  have  a  separate 
group,  called  the  customer  quality  assurance 
groi^.  and  their  Job  Is  to  monitor  the  cars 
coming  ott  the  line  from  a  cuatomer's  point 
"of  view  and  they  have  a  standardized  tech- 
nique In  which  they  evaluate  problems  and 
the  evaluation  Itself. 

SurrB.  What  about  the  12  and  12  war- 
ranty? 

CnAFTti.  We've  worked  damned  baxd  to  get 
warranty  costs  down,  but  not  because  we 
changed  our  warranty.  In  fact  If  anything 
It's,  In  some  ways — from  the  customer's  point 
of  view — better  now  than  It  was.  One  of  the 
biggest  problems  we  all  got  ourselves  into  In 
warranty  in  the  Industry  was  the  complete 
mlannderatandlDg  Inherent  In  this  game  of 
let's  oat-warranty  the  other  guy.  It  caused 
more  lll*feeUng>  and  more  tmnecessary  paper 
work  and  more  lost  motion  trying  to  keep 
track  of  everyone  of  the — it  winds  up  in  the 
millions — of  total  potential  problems.  We 
now  have  It  on  a  basis  where  It's  spelled  out 
very  explicitly.  Our  Idea  Is  It  says  "here's 
what  you  are  supposed  to  do  as  an  owner  In 
order  to  maintain  your  car.  Here's  the  deal- 
er's responsibility  and  here's  what  we're  re- 
sponsible for."  And  It's  spelled  out  In  good 
plain  English — in  plain  type. 

SuiTH.  Volkswagen  still  has  a  24-24  war- 
ranty. Doesn't  this  put  you  at  a  disadvan- 
tage? 

Cbapin.  We  haven't  seen  any  evidence  of 
It.  I  can't  And— excepting  perhaps  as  a  used 
car — that  the  5  and  &0  was  really  ever  a  sell- 
ing tool  except  for  Chrysler,  which  was  there 
first. 

8Mrra.  What  about  repalrablUty? 

CsAFUf.  Back  when  we  revived  the  Ram- 
bler-American, we  decided  we  would  put  an 
owner's  do-lt-yourself  manual  In  the  glove 
box.  And  when  we  brought  the  Hornet  out 
last  year  our  owner's  manu.<il  had  all  of  the 
little  stuff,  you  know,  how  to  adjust  your 
spark-plug  and  how  to  set  your  polnta  and 
bow  to  adjust  the  carburetor — although  we're 
not  allowed  to  do  that  anymore  under  the 
emissions  regulations.  There's  also  the  Grem- 
lin's plastic  grille.  It  includes  the  headlights 
and  the  whole  central  part  of  the  grille  with 
the  grille  opening  and  the  mesh  visors  In  one 
AB5  ptactlc  piece,  and  there  ore  screws  that 
hold  It  on.  You  can  put  a  whole  new  grille  on 
the  car  and  the  retail  price  is  (24.  Now  we 
have  already  made  some  Improvements  in  our 
impact  resistance  of  our  bumpers  and  we'll 
be  making  more. 

SitrrH.  What  about  the  hot  engines  and 
the  Sap  from  the  Insurance  Indutary? 

CaApnv.  I  know  they  were  trying  to  pro- 
tect themselves.  I  guess  they  hod  some  astro- 
nomical costs.  I  can't  blame  them  for  trying 
to  recover  at  least  part  of  their  costs.  I'd 
hoped  that  we  els  an  Industry  and  they  as  an 
industry  could  come  up  with  a  little  less 
vitriolic  approach  to  the  problem.  Some  com- 
panies handled  it  in  a  rather  statesmanlike 
way,  bnt  others  said  the  auto  industry  was 
going  on  without  regard  Jot  damage  or  safety 
or  Injury.  Fm  not  going  to  bleed  about  it. 
It's  unfortunate,  but  I  also  think  it's  going 
to  have  an  effect  on  the  level  of  the  horse- 
power ratios  for  some  period  of  time. 

Smith.  What  Is  American  Motors  doing  to 
improve  service? 


Chapih.  The  problem  really  Is  the  same 
old  story  of  people  and  I  don't  know  what 
else  you've  had  that  you've  tried  to  get  Axed 
lately,  whether  your  washing  machine  or 
television  set  or  wrist  watch  or  even  a  pair 
of  shoes.  Finding  people  who  are  competent 
workmen  or  who  are  willing  to  do  a  compe- 
tent Job  Is  not  easy.  Fixing  automobiles  is 
a  complex  thing.  We  haven't  made  It  au> 
easier  with  all  the  power  assists  and  all  Ihfc 
other  things  that  are  now  part  of  most  auto- 
mobiles. We  Just  put  out  two  more  mobile 
training  schools  t)ecause  we  couldn't  get 
dealers  to  send  their  people  to  our  service 
training  schools.  So  we  now  have  eight  which 
travel  continuously. 

SMrrH.  Why  aren't  car  Inspection  laws 
passed? 

CMAPtK.  The  biggest  argument  against  It  is 
the  political  one  which  says  that  there's  too 
much  room  for  pork  barreling.  If  it's  run  by 
the  state.  It's  Just  a  place  where  you  can  hire 
your  brother-in-law.  If  it's  privately  owned, 
then  there's  too  much  under  the  table.  I  was 
on  the  president's  task  force  for  highway 
safety  and  we  had  a  hcU  of  an  argumcoc 
about  whether  or  not  there  ought  to  be  state 
licensing  laws.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  the 
other  people  that  were  Involved  in  this,  but 
I  was  a  minority.  Every  politician  there 
didn't  want  it. 

Smitk.  What  are  your  thoughts  on  driver 
licensing  and  highway  design?  Why  are  they 
shoved  under  the  rug  and  not  much  is  dono 
about  them? 

Ohapin.  I  think  more  stringent  driver's  li- 
censing In  light  of  today's  operating  condi- 
tions and  the  complexities  of  traffic  prob- 
lems, the  complexities  of  the  vehicles  with 
the  speeds  that  we  travel,  all  the  rest  of  it 
arc  an  almost  absolute  must.  But  you  keep 
coming  back  to  the  fact  that  it's  awfully 
easy  to  point  your  finger  at  four  fellows  and 
say  why  don't  you  fellows  fix  something 
when  you  have  60  million  people  with  driver's 
Ucenses.  I  Just  went  and  got  a  license.  It's  3 
Joke,  it  really  is.  That  isn't  the  way  It  ought 
to  be.  I  think  at  some  point,  there's  got  to 
be  much  more  stringent  requirements  As  far 
as  highway  construction  Is  concerned,  I'm  l 
director  of  the  Highway  Users  Federation 
and  there's  a  tot  of  time  and  money  and  ef- 
fort being  spent  in  trying  to  direct,  to  edu- 
cate the  highway  en^eers,  highway  plan- 
ners and  highway  departmenu.  state  by 
state — bringing  them  up  to  date  on  the  mod- 
em techniques  of  highway  construction. 
Look  right  here  tn  the  City  of  Detroit.  Tou 
cant  drive  from  here  to  Orosse  Polnte  with- 
out seeing  somewhere  between  three  and 
twelve  of  those  ridiculous  lamp  posts 
knocked  down.  They've  got  a  real  big  beauti- 
ful highway,  put  safety  bank.-i  on  either  side 
and  then  stick  a  lamp  post  right  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it.  It's  Just  preposterous.  Just  plain 
dumb.  We  Just  have  a  lot  to  learn. 

Smith.  The  communications  gap  and  be- 
itevablllty.  Do  you  believe  this  Is  a  big  part 
of  the  problem? 

CKApiN.  I  think  It's  the  biggest  problem. 
I  don't  think  It's  relatively  speaking  as  big  a 
problem  for  us  as  It  Is  for  some  of  the  others. 
As  to  how  we  accomplish  the  closing  of  this 
gap,  I  honestly  don't  know  any  way  except- 
ing every  chance  we  get  we  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  It  and  Just  tell  It  how  It  Is.  I 
can't  get  up  and  make  a  little  speech  on 
how  wonderful  we  are  as  a  company.  The 
minute  you  start  doing  that  I  think  you 
widen  the  gap.  I  think  you  have  to  do  It  by 
action.  By  the  frame  of  mind,  the  attitude 
that  you  express. 

Chrysler's  Rlccardo — "Our  concern  la  that 
the  American  public  gets  and  pays  for  what 
It  really  ought  to  have." 

Smitu.  Let's  start  with  safety.  The  main 
criticism  is  that  the  Industry  pooh-poohed 
safety  for  a  long  time  and  has  gone  along 
reluctantly  with  demands  of  the  critics  and 
of  the  government. 
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RiccAftoo.  I  think  the  record  speaks  for  It- 
self. I  think  th.it  we  accomplished,  uid  al- 
ways have  accomplished  a  great  deal  in  this 
area.  Oo  back  to  the  beginning.  We  mads 
Improvements  of  all  kinds  right  frocn  the 
start.  The  steel  body  was  a  safety  Improvt- 
ment.  Improved  visibility,  lighting,  braking, 
improved  seating,  you  know,  to  give  ymi 
more  comforts  and  keep  the  driver  better 
prepared  lu  be  alert.  Certainly  the  most  valu- 
able things  that  we  have  In  our  cars  today, 
safety  wise,  are  the  collapsible  steering  col< 
umn  and  the  seat  belte  and  the  wlndshltid 
construction,  all  of  which  were  in  the  can 
before  we  had  a  safety  regulation.  But  I 
don't  know  that  we  gain  anything  argu- 
ing about  whether  we  should  do  more  or 
could  do  more.  The  point  la  that  we  have  a 
safety  law  under  which  we  operate  and  I 
think  that  the  industry  and  the  government 
have  a  pretty  good  dialogue  e.<itabll5lied  to 
this  area  and  I  for  one  don't  see  any  beneflt 
to  be  gained  by  hashing  over  whether  m 
should  have  done  more — or  did  all  we  could, 
because  I  don't  know  what  that's  going  to 
accomplish  particularly.  I  think  our  Job  at 
the  present  time  la  to  continue  to  do  what's 
necessary  to  make  these  cars  as  safe  as  pos- 
sible. 

Smith.  What  are  you  doing  on  your  own 
toward  developing  safety  features  that  might 
be  competitive? 

RiccARx>o.  We  Jujit  can't  take  one  example. 
We  might  design  a  car  for  visibility  or  for 
braking  or  fur  anything  else.  Those  are  all 
safety  features  and  Chrysler  has  got  quite 
an  impressive  list  of  firsts  In  this  whole 
area  .  .  .  safety  wheels,  the  first  steel  body, 
there  are  more  than  40  of  them  which  an 
all  safety  related  Items.  They  didn't  used  to 
be  considered  so  because  safety  didn't  get 
the  special  attention  that  It  gets  today,  so 
you  know  what  we've  done  kind  of  gets  lost 
In  the  shuffle.  All  of  these  items  are  related 
to  engineering.  That's  where  they  all  com* 
from  and  we  have  alway<i  done  our  own 
thing,  so  to  speak,  in  designing  cars  tbst 
are  unique.  Take  our  torsion  bora,  for  ei- 
omple.  They  give  you  better  riding  qualities. 
You  only  find  them  In  two  of  the  most  ex- 
pensive U.S.  cars  other  than  Chrysler  can. 
All  Chrysler  cars  have  them.  Our  unl-body 
construction,  w<b  think.  Is  a  very  very  definite 
safety  advance.  It  builds  the  strength  all 
around  you,  instead  of  Just  underneath.  So 
I  mean  our  whole  way  of  life  has  been  one 
after  another  of  these  types  of  things. 

Smith.  What  about  the  air  bag?  Im  this  an 
Insurmountable  problem? 

RiccAimo.  WeU.  no,  not  If  you're  talking  s 
certain  time  frame.  "ITiey're  insurmountable 
if  you're  going  to  say  "X"  date  when  we  dont 
know  how  to  do  It  yet  and  the  date  Is  sucb 
when  D-day  comes — decision  day — and  we 
don't  know  how  to  do  It,  1  don't  know  how  we 
can  say  we  can  have  It  because  It  takes  a  cer- 
tain amoimt  of  development  time  and  trial 
time  and  production  time  and  test  time  and 
all  the  rest.  I  think  that  the  air  bog  Is  cer- 
tainly very  worthwhile  to  develop  and  one 
that  we're  working  very  hard  on,  but  I  cant 
tell  you  today  when  well  be  In  a  position  to 
put  them  In  the  cars — so  that  wo  can  nuM 
produce  them  by  the  hundreds  of  thousandi 
as  we  do  and  make  them  oa  effective  as  they 
ought  to  be.  The  problem  Is  not  whetbar  or 
not  they  will  work  because  we  ultinuMtT 
win  have  them.  It's  a  matter  of  whether  ws 
win  be  ready. 

Smith.  What  about  the  other  passive  re- 
straints? Are  you  working  in  that  area  too? 

RiccARoo.  Sure.  In  such  areas  as  increased 
padding  and  Improvement  of  the  seat  belt 
system  Itself.  Things  of  this  sort  that  are  In 
the  general  area  of  passive  restraints. 

SMrru.  Do  you  think  this  consumerism 
movement  has  actually  helped  sell  safety? 

RiccAKDo.  I  don't  know  whether  It  has  or 
not.  We've  been  Interested  tn  consum«rlsin 
for  a  long  time,  because  as  you  know,  tl» 
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cust^>mer  has  always  been  the  guy  who  calls 
the  shots.  If  he  didn't  like  the  product,  be 
<Udn't  buy  It.  We  learned  many,  many  years 
ago  that  the  consumer  was  king  and  we've 
never  forgotten  It  and  hie  tastes  change  and 
Ills  tastes  modify  and  we  have  to  modify  along 
with  him. 

SMrm.  Of  all  the  contributors  to  acci- 
dents and  highway  deaths  the  auto  has  t>ecn 
singled  out  even  though  there  are  other 
things,  like  driver  licensing,  highway  con- 
struction and  inspection  of  vehicles.  Do  you 
think  that  you've  been  dealt  with  tmfatrly? 

RiccAKDo.  Well,  again,  I  don't  know  what 
we  gain  by  saying  we  have  or  have  not.  Some 
people  will  say  we  have,  others  will  say  we 
have  not.  I  don't  really  care  either  way.  Z 
don't  sec  that  really  accomplishes  anything. 
All  I'm  concerned  about  Is  getting  a  total 
all-around  Job  done  so  that  we  can  do  every- 
thing possible  to  minimise  deaths.  Certainly 
we've  bad  a  lot  of  emphasis  on  the  car  Itself 
and  It's  proper  that  we  should  have,  but  in 
addition  I  think  we're  going  to  need  help  In 
other  areas.  Certainly  driver  licensing  is  a 
very  important  area,  driver  tralnlns:.  the  road 
system  Itself,  drunk  driving  and  that  whole 
problem  of  what  It  entails,  stricter  licensing 
laws.  I  think  they're  all  required. 

Smith.  Why  arent  they  doing  anything  In 
those  areas? 

RiccAXDo.  Well  I  don't  think  I  can  answer 
that.  I  think  you've  got  as  good  Information 
on  that  as  I  have.  I  mean,  why  don't  we  do  a 
lot  of  other  things,  you  know  In  the  way  of 
laws  passed?  I'm  no  expert  In  that  area.  I 
can't  tell  you.  All  I  know  is  that  a  well- 
rounded  program  Is  what  Is  required  and  I 
for  one  would  hope  that  we  could  make 
progress  in  all  these  areas,  on  all  these 
fronts. 

Smttr.  People  apparently  Just  dont  seem 
to  believe  that  you  cant  either  produce  a 
clean  engine  or  go  to  another  power  source. 
What  are  your  feelings  about  that? 

RiccAXDo.  Well  again,  I'm  going  to  sound 
like  a  one  way  record  here.  I'm  not  going  to 
dwell  with  you.  Dave,  as  to  the  recrimina- 
tions and  aU  that  sort  of  stuff.  I'm  not  Inter- 
ested In  that.  I'm  accepting  the  facts  as  they 
are  and  we  go  from  there  as  to  whether  more 
progress  should  have  been  made  or  not. 
Someone  else  is  going  to  be  the  Judge  of 
that.  All  I  want  to  talk  about  Is  what  It's 
gomg  to  take  to  get  the  Job  done  and  tn  this 
whole  field  of  emission  control  a  tremendous 
Job  has  been  done  already.  We've  got  all  the 
statistics  and  I  think  the  automobile  Indus- 
try has  done  more  to  clean  up  it's  problems 
than  any  other  Industry  has  done.  But  more 
can  be  done  and  more  remains  to  be  done 
and  I  think  that  the  only  concern  that  we 
have  la  that  we  dont  try  to  accomplish  by 
Icgl&latlve  flat  what  cant  actually  he  accom- 
pli&bed  by  proven  fact.  That's  our  concern. 

Smith.  Tou  are  on  record  as  saying  you 
can't  meet  the  proposed  Muskle  standards? 

RiccAEDo.  Not  at  the  present  time.  There's 
no  way  we  know  how  to  meet  them.  Nor  do  I 
think  anybody  else  In  the  Industry  knows 
how  to  meet  them  at  the  present  time. 

Smith.  What  about  the  Internal  combus- 
tion engine?  Again,  your  critics  say  that  you 
win  not  move  quite  so  fast  toward  some- 
thing else  because  you  have  mlUlons  of  dol- 
lars invested  In  the  engine. 

RiccAxno.  WeTe  done  a  lot  of  work  In  these 
other  areas,  in  all  these  types  of  power 
plants,  and  It's  our  firm  conviction  that  we 
can  do  a  better  Job  of  cleaning  up  the  IC 
engine  than  any  of  the  others  that  are  pos- 
sible and  avoid  some  of  the  problems  that 
they  bring  in  of  other  sorts.  We  see  the  way 
to  do  as  good  a  Job  on  the  IC  engine  as  we 
tlUnk  needs  to  be  done.  See  in  this  whole 
area,  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we've 
never  really  e«t«bUah«d  is  the  actual  stand- 
srds  themselves.  Iliere  la  no  proof,  there  is 
no  Information,  there  is  no  backing  for  how 
restrtcUve  the  standards  ought  to  be.  I  dont 
think  you  can  find  that.  It  Just  doesn't  exist. 


This  is  part  of  the  problem.  It's  one  thing  to 
say  you  know  there  should  be  absolutely 
emission  free  engines.  It's  another  thing  to 
say  that  the  health  of  the  country  demands 
absolutely  emission  free  controls.  There  Is 
no  information  that  supports  that  today. 
And  so  our  concern  Is  that  the  American 
public  gets  and  pays  for  what  It  really  ought 
to  have  and  not  get  and  pay  for  what  It 
really  doesn't  need. 

Smith.  In  other  words.  It's  going  to  be 
pretty  costly  to  add  all  this  equipment  if 
you  dont  really  need  It? 

RiccARoo.  Unquestlonobly.  It's  going  to  re- 
quire exotic  devices  of  the  sort  that  aren't 
manufactured  today,  of  the  sort  that  we  have 
not  mass  produced  in  quantity  before  so  we 
don't  completely  know  everything  that  we 
ought  to  know  about  them.  We  can  make 
one  and  make  It  work,  but  our  problem  is  to 
mass  prdouce  them  and  make  them  by  the 
mlUtoiis  and  my  greatest  concern  In  this 
whole  area  is  that  we  do  not  overreact.  I 
think  that  certainly  we  should  provide  for 
everything  that  is  required  to  safeguard  the 
health  standards  of  the  nation.  I  Just  wish 
w%  hod  more  Information  as  to  what  those 
health  standards  really  ought  to  be. 

Smith.  Say  you  made  a  crash  program  to 
eliminate  almost  all  emissions  by  1976.  Could 
you  do  It? 

BiccAHOo.  It  isn't  a  matter  of  a  crash  pro- 
gram. It's  a  matter  of  knowing  what  you 
have  to  do.  We  don't  know  what  you  have  to 
do  to  get  that.  If  we  knew  what  t-o  do.  we 
could  make  a  crash  program.  The  point  is, 
we  dont  know  how  to  do  It.  What  do  we 
crash?  Our  turbine  is  a  good  case  in  point. 
In  1963  It  was  a  great  pollution-free  engine, 
but  that  was  before  they  discovered  some  of 
the  things  In  emissions.  We  don't  today,  for 
example,  know  how  to  solve  the  "nox"  (nit- 
rogen-oxides t  problem  In  the  turbine  engine. 

Smith.  Is  the  turbine  a  dead  program, 
then? 

RtccABDO.  No.  we  keep  developing  all  the 
time.  We  are  currently  In  the  process  of  try- 
ing to  qualify  a  ttu-blne  engine  for  "nox" 
requirements  but  we're  not  along  enough  yet 
to  know  what  It  takes.  But  we're  going  to 
try  because  we  dont  know  whether  It  would 
be  easier  or  not.  But  we're  certainly  re- 
searching that  partlctUor  area.  But  you  see, 
that's  a  relatively  new  development  and  It's 
one  that's  completely  turned  the  tables  on 
that  particular  type  of  engine.  So  we  still 
firmly  believe  that  the  IC  engine  Is  one  that 
can  be  cleaned  up  In  the  best  fashion. 

Smttr.  What  Is  going  to  be  the  successor 
to  the  IC  If  there  Is  going  to  he  one? 

RiccARDO.  I  wouldnt  hare  any  idea  at  the 
present  time. 

Smith.  You're  working  In  all  of  these 
areas? 

RiccARZK).  We  do  research  on  all  of  these 
areas.  We  know  as  much  about  steam  as 
anybody,  and  electric  engines  and  turbines, 
we're  the  proven  leaders  In  that  area  and  we 
have  developed  several  new  engine  modifica- 
tions since  we  had  those  SO-car  consumer 
turbine  testa  in  the  early  'aos,  and  we're  Into 
at  least  the  fifth,  sixth  or  seventh — I'm  not 
sure  which  generation — of  turbine  engine. 
So  we  keep  Improving  It  all  the  time. 

Smith.  With  a  lot  of  money  going  into 
safety  and  emissions,  do  you  agree  that 
there's  going  to  be  less  going  into  annual 
model  changeovers? 

RiccAsno.  Ob,  I  don't  think  that  there  Is 
any  question  about  that.  I  think  we're  Uvlng 
In  a  whole  new  era  as  far  as  the  building  of 
automobiles  Is  concerned  and  I  would  think 
that  we're  most  definitely  going  to  be  look- 
ing at  longer  runs  on  these  cars  and  less 
changes  of  the  sort  tiiat  we've  been  accus- 
tomed to  having  in  the  past. 

Smith.  This  has  been  one  of  the  criticisms 
too — that  the  industry  has  sloppy  workman- 
ship. Quality  Is  becoming  more  Important, 
particularly  now  with  Imports  taking  auch 
a  big  hunk  of  the  market. 


RICCAROO.  Thnv's  been  another  effect  In 
this  whole  area.  With  the  empha&ls  that  has 
been  placed  on  the  automobile  and  this 
whole  area  of  safety  and  pollution  and  re- 
palrablUty and  so  forth  by  the  various  legis- 
lative committees  and  the  news  that  goes  on 
today.  I  think  you're  dealing  with  a  much 
more  sophisticated,  knowledgeable  customer 
than  you  ever  had  before  too.  I  think  a  part 
of  this  reaction  Is  based  on  Increased  aware- 
ness and  increased  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  customer.  This  Is  good,  because  the  cus- 
tomer ought  to  be  as  knowledgeable  as  he  Is 
or  as  he  can  be  and  we  don't  object  to  that 
at  all.  tn  fact,  we're  favorable  to  that.  I 
think  that's  what  It  takes  to  keep  a  manu- 
facturer on  hU  toes. 

&MITU.  What  are  you  doing  to  Improve 
quality  ? 

RiccARDo,  We've  done  quite  a  bit  in  this 
whole  area,  through  the  years  and  recently. 
But  we've  hod  to  learn  to  live  with  some 
other  factors  In  this  whole  area  which  Is 
quality  which  la  quite  a  bit  different  to  what 
It  was  four  or  five  years  ago.  And  'ttils  is, 
again,  part  of  the  adjustment  that  we've  had 
to  make.  We've  had  a  lot  more  turnover  and 
absenteeism  than  we  ever  used  to  have.  It's 
a  algn  of  the  Umes.  It  goes  alon^  with  the 
way  of  Ufe  we  have  today.  We  Just  have  a 
lot  of  new  employees  who  don't  want  to  come 
to  work  every  day  and  they  take  a  day  off 
a  week  or  a  couple  of  days  now  and  then  and 
we  have  a  lot  of  people  that  we  hire  that 
don't  remain  In  our  plants  very  long  and 
they  keep  turning  over  so  this  Increases  our 
training  time.  As  a  result,  our  foremen  and 
otir  management  In  our  plants  have  had  to 
learn  how  to  cope  with  this  particular  prob- 
lem As  I  say,  this  is  something  that  in  Just 
the  last  three  or  five  years  alone  has  changed 
tremendously  and  so  this  haA  Just  been  an* 
other  part  of  our  learning  processes.  We've 
had  to  adapt  to  this  particular  situation  and 
we've  done  a  lot  In  the  last  few  years  on 
maybe  increasing  the  amount  of  supervision 
that  we  have  or  Increaalng  the  amount  of 
training  time  before  a  man  goes  into  a  Job 
.  .  .  breaking  down  the  work  content  In  a 
different  manner  so  that  it  might  moke  It 
somewhat  easier  to  learn  the  assignment 
that  the  man  hoe.  It's  Just  been  really  kind 
of  a  whole  new  look  at  the  way  we  buUd 
these  cars  to  moke  sure  that  we  ore  able 
to  cope  with  theee  particular  problems  be- 
cause they  aren't  going  away.  If  anything, 
they'll  probably  get  a  little  worse  t>efore 
they  get  better  so  that  you  have  to  crank 
that  Into  your  system  too  and  work  around 
that  problem  .  .  .  which  we're  dolng. 

Smith.  Do  you  agree  the  Industry  let 
BtyUsts  go  rather  rampant  In  making  bump- 
ers more  something  to  look  at  than  func- 
tional 7 

RiccASOO.  I  don't  agree  with  that.  I  dont 
think  that  there's  any  question  that  youll 
be  seeing  a  lot  of  changes  In  this  area  as 
again,  the  customer  is  much  more  knowl- 
edgeable and  demanding  In  this  area  of  re- 
palrabUlty.  As  his  coets  go  up,  it  becomes  ac- 
tually a  more  Important  subject  and  so  I 
think  you  will  be  seeing  constant  and  contin- 
uing Improvements  in  thl.^  area  of  repalr- 
abnity  and  servlceahUlty  so  that  we  can 
minimize  damage  In  collisions  and  one  thing 
and  another.  Toull  be  seeing  continuing 
evidence  of  this  as  we  go  along. 

Smith.  What  is  your  view  as  far  as  states 
ptasBlng  legislation  Individually  affecting 
cars?  California  and  Florida  have  done  that. 

RiccAXDO.  Obrloufily,  It  makes  It  more  dif- 
ficult. The  more  of  these  states  you  have  to 
conform  to  differently,  the  more  difficult  your 
job  becomes.  It's  a  little  bit  like  the  com- 
mon maAet  situation  or  the  slttiatlon  In 
Europe  today  where  you're  building  cars  for 
five  or  six  different  countries  and  they're  all 
different. 

Smith.  This  whole  area  of  social  respon- 
BlbUlty  .  .  .  things  have  been  rh  anting 
rather  rapidly  In  the  last  three  or  four  or  flva 
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years.  Do  you  feel  that  u  far  as  Chrysler  in 
concerned  that  you're  on  targ«i  In  your  hir- 
ing progranu  and  advancement  of  minority 
^roup  employees? 

RxccARoo.  We're  not  satlafled  by  a  long  shot, 
but  I  think  we  like  other  businesses  have 
realized  that  we  roust  be  more  socially  re- 
sponsible than  we've  ever  been  before.  I've 
B&ld  IQ  my  speeches  that  "]u2t  building  a 
product,  making  your  money  and  paying  your 
taxea  ts  not  enough  anymore.  We  must  be  re- 
sponsive to  these  and  other  demands."  And  I 
think  we're  all  working  In  that  direction  and 
I  think  Chrysler  haa  made  some  good  strides, 
but  weTe  certainly  not  happy  where  we  are. 
We've  got  more  progress  to  make  and  we're 
working  on  tt. 

Smith.  Getting  back  to  the  critics.  Vo  you 
think  they've  been  good  or  bad  for  the  In- 
dustry? 

RiccAKDo.  I  don't  try  to  classify  them.  All 
I'd  like  to  do  l3  read  whatever  Is  said  and  If 
It's  something  that  we  should  be  doing  that 
we're  not.  take  it  to  heart  and  go  to  work  at 
U.  I'm  not  in  the  business  of  trying  to  classify 
criticism  as  responsible  or  Irresponsible.  Tm 
In  the  business  of  selling  cars  and  trucks  to 
the  public  and  anything  that  can  help  me 
sell  more  cars  and  trucks  to  them  la  what  I 
wiknt  to  do.  And  If  the  criticisms  are  of  an 
area  as  such  whereby  listening  to  them  we 
can  do  that  and  we  can  benefit  the  public 
In  addition  to  selling  more  cars  and  trucks. 
I  guess  that's  the  answer.  I  personally  don't 
worry  much  about  whether  they're  responsi- 
ble or  trresponalble. 

Smitb.  Do  you  think  that  Chrysler  has  got 
a  fair  abaJce  In  terms  of  the  press  coverage 
of  all  these  issues? 

RxccAKix).  I  don't  have  any  complaints 
about  the  press. 

Sscn-H.  Do  you  think  you've  gotten  "eqiMl 
time?" 

RiccASDo.  I  make  no  comment  one  way  or 
the  other.  You  know,  the  press  has  a  job  to  do 
and  they're  doing  It  and  I  have  a  Job  to  do 
aad  I'm  trying  to  do  mine. 

Ford's  lacocca — "I  have  more  motlvaUoa 
than  a  Ralph  Nader  to  do  right  by  the 
consumer." 

Smtth.  Knocks  are  coming  from  every- 
where in  terms  of  safety.  emUsloos,  product 
quality  and  social  responsibility.  Is  this  crttl- 
clan  really  merited? 

Iacocca.  Sometimes  we  feel  beleaguered 
because  there's  been  so  much  In  too  short 
a  span  of  time  to  really  digest  It  all.  But  It's 
no  different  from  any  other  set  of  problems 
you  have  In  a  big  company.  Tou  try  to  put 
down  priorities  as  you  see  them.  There's  a 
school  of  thought  that  says  that  a  guy  like 
me  sitting  here  in  my  spot  Just  makes  money 
and  the  hell  with  everything.  We  dont  oper- 
ate that  way.  It's  like  life  Itself,  you  balance 
things  out.  You've  Just  got  to  know  what 
the  hell's  going  on.  The  only  point  of  frus- 
tration ts  that  In  this  country  it  seems  that 
If  youYe  big  and  powerful  and  rich — and  I 
use  that  not  to  describe  myself  or  Ford  Motor 
Co..  by  the  way:  I  use  it  to  deecrlbe  someone 
who's  In  a  poeltlon  of  power  who  makes 
goods,  who  produces  Jobs,  who  pftys  tazee, 
wbo  makes  It  good,  and  what  the  hell's  wrong 
with  that?  Whatever  happened  to  the  profit 
motive  In  this  country?  Now.  right  away  the 
guy  says  "are  you  sure  you're  not  making 
too  much  profit?"  What  the  hell  are  they 
talking  about? 
SurrH.  Profits  have  to  come  first? 
UcoccA.  Only  good  healthy,  profitable  cocn- 
panles  or  people  that  pay  their  taxes  can  be 
socially  aware.  I  mean  if  a  guy's  socially 
aware  of  the  problem  and  doeant  have  the 
wherewtthai  to  do  It.  who  cares  a  rf^w^n 
frankly  about  those  kind  of  people — the 
guys  who  Just  yell  and  flail  away  and  wave 
their  arms.  That's  why  I  say  I  get  alarmed 
when  I  see  Pord  Xtotor  Co.'s  profit  margins 
dropping  to  the  3  percent  level.  But  hell.  I 
shouldn't  be  the  only  one  alarmed — the 
whole  CS.  government  should  be  alarmed. 


the  beneficiaries  not  Just  of  taxation  but 
of  any  good  viable  entity  known  as  a  corpo- 
ration. If  things  start  going  to  hell,  you 
don't  think  any  company  operating  at 
breakeven  or  lo&s  can  take  the  odenslve  In 
doing  what  are  considered  the  socially  needed 
things  to  do,  do  you? 

Smith.  Can  you  give  an  example  of  what 
you  mean? 

Iacocca.  Here's  a  case  in  point:  Bow  can 
anybody  but  a  healthy  company  decide  It's 
time  to  stop  fooling  around  with  stationary 
pollution  on  say,  a  day  like  today?  That  plant 
(seen  In  a  distance  from  his  office)  Is  pretty 
well  cleaned  up.  Now  the  guy  driving  by  here 
or  coming  here  aa  a  toiulst  .  .  .  how  does 
he  know  that's  cleaned  up?  But  It  la  virtually 
cleaned  up. 

Smith.  Are  you  talking  about  Bouge 
Plant? 

lAcocc*.  I'm  talldng  about  stationary 
sources  of  pollution.  Well  spend  »70  million 
In  the  next  24  months  to  lick  It  aroimd  the 
country.  So  I  have  a  question.  If  you're  not 
profitable  and  strong  and  healthy,  how  the 
hell  can  you  spend  It?  By  the  way.  that  970 
million  will  be  the  most  non-productive  fixed 
capital  Investment  we've  ever  spent  because 
you  dont*  get  any  productivity  or  more  out- 
put per  man  hour  because  we're  cleaning 
up  the  stacks  beyond  what  the  law  requires. 
You  know  why  we  can  do  U  at  Ford?  Henry 
Pord  aajs  do  It.  Henry  Pord  says  do  It  be- 
cause we  have  the  money  to  do  it.  And  some- 
where here.  Dave,  is  this  whole  question  of 
how  do  you  start  to  worry  about  the  environ- 
ment? You  know  people  want  to  dwell  In 
the  past  £Jid  say,  "Why  dldnt  you  wcwry 
about  It  IC  or  20  years  ago?"  Ill  be  damned 
If  X  knew  what  the  problem  was  10  or  20 
years  ago.  I  look  back  to  the  early  SO's  when 
California  sold  "we  have  a  problem."  You  ask 
what  problem?  They  couldnt  even  Identify 
what  smog  was. 
Smith.  Couldnt  see  It? 
Iacocca.  Yes,  and  here  30  years  later  they 
think  they  are  now  finding  out  what  the 
real  problem  was  and,  guess  what?  Maybe  It 
wasn't  the  hydrocarbons  unbumed  that  were 
creating  the  real  photo-chemlcal  smog.  It 
may  be  the  nitrogen  oxides.  There's  realty 
been  a  change  in  the  last  24  months.  Highly 
complex  problems.  It's  O.E.  for  some  guys  to 
say,  "where  were  you  guys  when  we  needed 
you?"  Like  on  safety.  Well,  where  was  It? 
I  was  trying  to  peddle  the  safety  bels  in  "56. 
Where  was  the  public  awareness,  where  was 
the  press?  Where  were  the  do-gooders  for 
safety?  Nobody  knew.  And  15  years  later, 
guess  wtiat?  We  got  a  few  people  using  seat 
belts  but  we're  stUl  In  the  same  old  wicket. 
How  about  the  drunks?  Bow  atx)ut  state 
Inspection  in  the  State  of  Michigan?  We're 
stilt  talking  about  the  same  old  chestnuu. 

Smith.  Why  l&at  state  Inspection  and 
closer  licensing  of  drivers  being  pushed? 

Iacocca.  Because  you  get  to  individual 
rights  and  you  affect  politically  the  indi- 
vidual when  you  say.  "Hey,  Dave,  your  car 
has  a  torn  front  tire."  In  Pennsylvania, 
bango.  no  certificate  .  .  .  you  can't  drive.  In 
Michigan,  more  jwwer  to  you.  Let  it  blow. 
Take  Inspection.  When  I  go  to  control  that 
problem,  I've  got  to  get  Dave  to  get  a  new 
tire.  I'm  talking  to  you  as  an  individual.  In 
our  political  system,  I  may  be  talking  to  you 
as  a  voter.  I  don't  get  despondent  over  this — 
I  Just  coll  facts,  facts.  It's  much  easier  to 
say,  "Look.  Dave  won't  know  if  we  put  in  a 
tire  standard  that's  twice  what  he  needs,  be- 
cause hell  get  charged  tlO  more  for  his  Ford 
in  '73."  So  we  can  sort  of  fog  that  up  and 
that  gets  bac:k  to  the  old  cliche  that  says 
"well.  It's  eaaler  to  get  to  three  big  auto 
producers  than  it  Is  to  10.000  legislators  in 
various  subdivisions  of  the  TJS,  Civil  rights 
are  Involved.  In  this  country  a  lot  of  people 
don't  know  what  that  means;  that  means 
everybody's  rights.  But  with  the  rights  come 
the  responsibilities.  With  the  rights,  by  the 
way,  come  the  costs.  As  a  businessman,  my 
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role  in  life  Is  to  provide  transportation,  but 
to  provide  It  at  a  cost  that  a  guy  can  affonL 
And  I  look  anybody  In  the  eye  and  say 
"what's  BO  money  grubbing  about  that?-  i 
mean  I  can  give  you  an  air  bag,  but  I  don't 
know  if  It  will  work.  I  can  give  you  10  mlle- 
an-bour  bumpers,  but  theyll  cost  a  lot,  too 
This  Isnt  by  way  of  saying  we  haven't  made 
a  lot  of  mistakes  because  I'm  as  embarrassed 
as  the  next  guy  about  the  trend  of  style  In 
cosmetic  type  bumpers.  There's  no  defense 
for  that. 

SiOTH.  Why  do  you  have  "cosmetic"  bump- 
ers? 

Iacocca.  Well,  we  styled  cars  frankly  with 
bumpers  that  tied  into  the  overaU  style  of 
the  cars.  There  Is  some  fragility  when  you 
make  designs.  It's  like  a  guy  saying  "why 
are  you  wearing  that  siUt?"  Levla  wear 
longer.  Well,  I  can't  wear  Levis  to  go  to  Vor^ 
can  I?  But  they  are  more  durable.  You  go  so 
far  and  our  customers  themselves  are  saying, 
"Oee.  what  happened  to  my  Insurance  pre- 
mium?" We  will  have  a  five-mile  an  hour 
bumper.  When  you  say  that  to  the  public  at 
large  they  say  "What  are  they  now?"  You 
say  3.8.  "And  you're  going  all  the  way  to  5?- 
Tbat  sounds  so  tittle,  you  know,  even  the 
definition  of  the  term.  The  insurance  com- 
panies, one  of  them  says,  "we  will  reduce  your 
premium  20  percent."  You  Icnow  what?  I 
don't  believe  tt. 
Smith.  Why  not? 

Iacocca.  Well,  we've  got  our  work  out  out 
for  us  and  I  want  to  get  this  dear  with  you. 
We  will  correct  the  bumper  problem,  but  the 
property  damage  of  all  the  insurance  pre- 
miums in  the  United  States,  including  total 
losses.  Is  under  the  30  percent  level  of  the 
total  premium.  The  other  70  percent — get 
this  now — administrative  coats,  legal  fees. 
and  doctor  fees,  salesmen's  commissions. 
That  five  mile  an  hour  bumper's  not  going 
to  help  them.  So,  you  con  see  we've  got  a  cut 
of  the  pie  to  work  on.  Whatever  we  reduce, 
even  if  it's  minimal,  will  be  tied  up  in  eco- 
nomics at  the  other  end.  Better  known  aa 
red  tape.  I  don't  want  to  get  into  that,  and 
I'm  not  arguing  with  the  Insurance  compa- 
nies on  this.  But  the  point  I'm  m^wng  u 
that  whether  you  talk  biunpers  or  emlsslooa 
or  atrbags,  each  of  them  has  a  price  tag  on 
them,  and  In  each  of  them  people  bate  to 
talk  about  costs.  Does  anybody  really  stop 
to  think  of  this?  So  that  to  me  Is  what  our 
Job  Is. 

Smith.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  provide 
what  people  want  at  a  price  they  can  pay? 
Iacocca.  I  don't  look  at  this  as  a  big  gams. 
I'm  a  voter.  I'm  a  taxpayer.  I,  too,  am  a 
consumer.  I.  too,  have  children.  I  want  my 
cars  to  be  safe.  L  too,  worr?  about  polluttoo. 
Especially  my  front  lawn  with  the  damned 
beer  cans  all  the  kids  throw  out  of  cars.  Why 
In  the  hell  dont  they  put  them  In  retumaUe 
bottles  and  take  them  back?  They're  the 
same  kids  saying  to  me,  "What  the  hell  are 
you  doing  about  pollution?" 

SHtiH.  You're  saying  costs  are  Invcdved  In 
aU  of  this? 

Iacocca.  I  have  on  obligation  to  give  the 
guy  who  buys  transportation  from  me  hie 
car  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  We  must  mass 
produce  them  and  do  It  over  some  tremen- 
dotis  hurdles  and  we  must  get  quality  Into 
the  car  even  with  the  problems  we  have  in 
doing  that  and  we  must  be  responsible  to 
doing  It  the  way  the  people  want  it,  mean- 
ing the  social  problems.  But  when  It's  all 
sold  and  done  we've  got  to  give  him  hli 
money's  worth.  What  people  are  losing  sight 
of  la  that  somebody's  got  to  pay  for  all 
this. 

Smttb.  Somebody  has  to  foot  the  bill. 
Iacocca.  The  process  Is  slow.  That's  what 
they  are  claiming  about  us  .  .  .  the  mono- 
lithic big  corporation.  But  when  all  the 
shouting  is  over,  if  you're  a  buslneas  guy. 
you've  got  to  remember  what  the  oonsumer 
IB  all  about.  What  rm  saying,  what  It's  diffi- 
cult to  say  to  our  crlttos  today  Is  maybe, 
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tusc  maybe.  U  It  wrong  for  me  as  a  bual- 
niHpTti>n.  who  has  to  worry  about  his  cus- 
tamers  to  aay.  "We  dont  have  all  the  facte 
but  It's  conceivable  as  we  learn  more  that 
I  can  give  you  a  vlrtuatly  pollution  free 
snclne  for  tlOO  as  an  example,  rather  than 
give  you  a  completely  pollution  free  engine 
Xat  #600?"  For  me  It's  that  simple.  But  the 
critic  is  going  to  say  "The  heU  with  that. 
That's  his  bag  at  Ford — he's  got  to  work  It 
out."  I  have  more  motivation  than  a  Ralph 
Nader  to  do  right  by  the  consumer.  I 
ibouldnt  be  here  if  they  could  legitimately 
question  my  integrity  in  wanting  to  do  this. 
I  have  one  problem:  I've  got  to  put  It  to- 
gether and  make  tt  work.  I've  got  to  put 
It  into  cost,  which  translates  Into  prices,  and 
I've  got  to  tell  the  customer,  "Man.  we're 
really  taking  care  of  you." 

Suith.  Do  you  think  Nader's  dotng  a  lot  of 
good? 

UcoccA.  Well,  there  are  catalysts  who  say 
"Hey,  there's  a  problem  and  there's  a  lot  of 
things  in  that  area  that  arent  going  on 
right."  and  public  attention  or  public  aware- 
oeas  Is  aroused  and  you  move  more  quickly 
In  that  direction.  There's  nothing  wrong  with 
that,  but  when  it  goes  from  him  to  a  man 
IB  government  responsibility  who  then  says 
"Well,  not  only  do  they  have  a  problem,  but 
Id  the  Interest  of  public  health  and  common 
good,  we  will  not  only  point  out  that  prob- 
lem, but  we  will  tell  them  what  the  solu- 
tion Is,"  well  that  isnt  even  too  bod,  except 
when  the  guy  saye  we  wilt  tell  you  how  to 
solve  It.  That's  when  you  say.  Isn't  that  carry- 
ing things  too  for? 

Smtth.  Washington  doeant  oraulder  the 
costs  involved? 

Iacocca.  We  get  opportunities  to  state 
our  case.  Just  because  we  aren't  on  every 
front  page  In  the  TJS.  doesn't  mean  we  arent 
behind  the  scenes  trying  to  talk  to  people 
about  what  we  think  some  of  the  problems 
are  and  we  better.  If  they  are  problems, 
find  out  how  to  lick  them.  But  Z  am  a  little 
offended  when  four  auto  presidents  go  to 
Washington  and  some  of  the  Washington 
writers  try  to  make  It  sound  like  some 
clandestine  CIA  caper,  coming  In  by  nlght- 
faU  and  doing  something  Illicit.  What  the 
hell  are  they  talking  about?  Whether  I'm 
talking  as  a  guy  at  Pord  or  a  ettleen,  that's 
part  of  that  democratic  process.  When  all  Is 
■aid  and  done,  somebody  has  got  to  stand  up 
and  be  counted  and,  sure,  Tm  posing  some 
of  these  problems  and  I  don't  even  have  solu- 
tions. I'm  saying  If  Inflation  outruns  pro- 
ductivity 100  percent,  won't  we  be  In  trouble 
down  the  pike?  Would  It  be  a  crime  if  we 
spent  hundreds  of  dollars  on  pollution  de- 
vices and  we  didn't  get  our  money's  worth? 

Smith.  Do  you  still  bear  ttiat  same  argu- 
ment that  you  dont  want  to  get  rid  of  the 
internal  combustion  engine  because  of  your 
vested  Interest?  What  do  you  say  to  that? 

Iacocca.  Well,  X  say  what  Henry  Pord  said 
last  year:  We  do  have  a  vested  Interest  If 
you  go  around  and  look  at  our  engine  lines. 
But  as  much  as  we  have  a  vested  interest  be- 
cause of  the  high  capital  investment  In  en- 
gine lines,  we  have  a  bigger  vested  Interest 
that  overrides  that.  Do  you  know  what  It  Is? 
It's  on  every  piece  of  stationery  that  says 
Ford  Motor  Co.  We  are  a  motor  company. 
We  don't  give  a  damn  how  It's  powered.  Our 
vested  interest  Is  In  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  be- 
cause. If  you  Just  stop  to  think  of  It,  think 
of  the  motivation  for  us  to  stay  In  business. 
Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  we  would  let  some 
guys  use  water  to  run  our  cars  and  we 
wouldnt  be  the  first?  WoiUd  we  let  General 
Bectrlc  come  out  with  an  electric  engine 
and  obsolete  our  whole  company?  so  thafs 
our  vested  Interest — It's  the  company.  So 
obviously  we  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  make 
sure  that  doeant  happen.  It's  taken  B7  years 
to  get  here,  but  the  Internal  combiutlon  en- 
gine Is  a  tough,  hardy  competitor.  It's  like 
aspirin  for  headache:  aspirin  Is  tough  to  beat 


and  no  one  has  knocked  It  off  yet.  It's  that 
simple.  You  know  just  because  we  said  we 
cant  meet  the  TG  Muskle  standards,  maybe 
BomelXKly  could  invent  something  that  would 
bring  us  damn  close.  Well,  well  try,  but 
you  know  when  I  get  done  talking  about  all 
of  this,  all  I  say.  every  day  after  I  talk  to 
you  and  after  I  read  the  letters  of  oomplalnt 
from  the  people  on  the  social  Issues,  when 
rm  all  done,  Tve  got  to  sit  down  and — 
since  our  '73  cars  are  finished — I  have  to  say: 
"What  did  we  do,  how  are  we  doing  It.  and 
by  the  way  how  much  does  It  coat?"  Soon 
as  I  say  tt,  a  guy  looks  at  me  like  X  dont  have 
my  marbles. 

Smith.  Things  like  productivity  arent  of 
concern  to  the  crttlce? 

UcoccA.  There  are  only  two  ways  to  get 
productivity.  Take  your  capital.  What  cap- 
ital? The  money  you  made  In  the  last  few 
years.  Ah,  profit  motive,  huh?  I  wont  even 
have  the  capital  to  clean  the  stacks  and  do 
the  research  that  tries  to  obsolete  myself 
with  an  alternative  power  source.  I  cant  get 
along  with  my  stockholders  showing  a  3 
percent  return — he  can  beat  that  on  munic- 
ipal bonds.  Now.  if  proflts  were  exorbitant, 
a  guy  would  come  in  down  in  Washington 
and  say,  "Let's  have  an  excess  profits  tax" 
like  they  did  during  the  war.  Well,  that  can 
happen,  but  In  this  country  It  wont  In  our 
lifetime.  So,  what  are  you  willing  to  pay 
for,  is  what  I'm  charged  with.  We  found  out 
there  was  a  big  segment  of  the  population  not 
willing  to  pay  for  complicated  cars.  Enter 
the  Pinto.  We  hope  to  sell  the  guys  who  would 
buy  foreign.  There's  another  cliche.  The  guy 
asks  "do  you  make  as  much  on  a  Pinto  as 
on  a  Continental?"  I  aay  "dont  ask  me  silly 
queetions — you  know  we  dont.  If  we  have 
the  some  volume,  we  make  less  money.  But 
that's  my  problem  with  stockholders  so  dont 
you  worry  about  that,  huh?"  I  know  that — 
I've  got  to  get  some  Incremental  business; 
anyone  con  figure  that  out  real  quick.  Here's 
another  myth — well,  they're  buying  small 
cars.  Because  they're  safer?  Oh,  come  on. 
They're  buying  them  because  they're  easier 
to  pork?  No.  E\'erybody'«  missing  the  point. 
You  know  why  they're  buying  them?  Infia- 
tlon.  I  could  take  a  Torino  tomorrow  and 
price  it  at  (IQIO  and  I  tell  you  you'd  see  the 
biggest  damn  gang  of  people  in  our  show- 
rooms you  ever  saw.  They'd  say  "Oh,  I  eon 
get  it  in  my  garage  and  parking  Isnt  that 
Important."  Money.  Money.  That's  what  wor- 
ries me  on  all  of  this  thing. 

Smith.  A  lot  of  pressures  seem  to  be  eman- 
ating from  the  outside.  What  is  Ford  doing 
on  its  own  to  try  to  keep  ahead  of  tbe  regu- 
lators? 

Iacocca.  Well,  I  think  we're  doing  quite  a 
bit.  I'm  not  going  to  tell  you  all  the  details. 
But  we  bought  an  Interest  In  a  company 
for  shock  absorbing  type  bumpers.  We're 
doing  a  lot  of  work  In  that  area.  We're  trying, 
lor  example,  putting  S  frames  on  cars,  put- 
ting the  three-point  restraint  system  on 
some  of  our  cars  this  year  to  make  It  easier 
to  use.  There  are  a  whole  host  of  things  that 
we're  trying  to  do.  Skld-controI  .  .  .  you 
know  It's  expensive.  I  took  a  chance  on  that, 
making  tt  standard  equipment  on  a  car. 
Mark  m,  and  It's  worked  pretty  well.  On 
a  »9.000  car,  you  can  get  away  "with  that. 
Ill  say  this  to  you:  unilateral  movement 
of  leadership  isnt  Ukely  to  do  much  for 
clean  air.  That  will  happen  only  when  all 
exhausts  are  cleaned-up. 

Smith.  How  do  you  respond  to  the  charge 
the  auto  Industry  has  been  socially  irrcKwn- 
slble? 

Iacocca.  I  can't  iqieak  for  the  industry, 
but  ni  oertoinly  stand  by  Ford's  record  In 
t2ie  area  of  social  responsibility.  Our  efforts 
are  reflected  In  a  broad  range  of  activities. 
Including  hiring  of  more  than  19,000  so- 
called  hard-core  employees,  efforts  to  provide 
members  of  minority  groups  with  upward 
mobility  In  the  company,  placement  of  com- 


pany funds  in  black-controlled  banks,  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  more  black  dealers 
and  black  dealership  personnel,  special  as- 
sistance to  minority  suppliers,  and  company 
aid  In  the  establishment  of  minorliy  manu- 
facturing planu. 

OM's  Roche — "We've  l>een  accused  of  drag- 
ging our  feet  on  safety,  but  we  were  worrying 
about  safety  a  long  time  before  some  of  the 
critics  were  born." 

Smith.  Five  years  ago  the  safety  issue  be- 
gan in  earnest  and  since  then  the  auto  In- 
dustry has  been  criticized  for  lack  of  move- 
ment on  safety.  What  has  General  Motor* 
done  on  its  own  to  improve  safety — beyond 
pressures  from  the  government? 

Bocux.  Well,  1  think  one  of  the  popular 
misconceptions  that  exists  today  is  that 
you'd  think  safety  had  just  been  discovered 
in  the  last  five  years  whereas  It  has  been  an 
Important  consideration  In  ihe  design  of  the 
production  of  automobiles  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. Look  back  over  the  record  of  the 
Industry  and  look  at  the  developments  that 
have  occurred  in  the  performance  of  the  ve- 
hicles, the  engine,  the  brakes,  the  steering 
and  the  aafety  glass.  These  are  all  the  things 
that  the  automobile  Industry  has  brought  to 
the  present  state  of  perfection  over  the  yean 
as  a  result  of  the  development  work.  But  tni^ 
is  all  forgotten  In  recent  years.  We  had  such 
things  as  safety  belts  (a  long  time  ago)  and 
they  are  all  Important.  If  you  want  to  avoid 
being  injured  in  an  accident,  the  beet  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  wear  your  safety  belt  and  the 
best  thing  you  can  do  la  to  wear  your 
shoulder  hamesa  too.  Very  few  people  wear 
either  of  them. 

Smith.  Do  you  wear  a  shoulder  harness? 

BocRX.  No,  I  wear  a  safety  belt.  To  wear 
both  of  them  you  want  to  be  in  the  safest 
possible  position.  This  is  what  people  should 
do.  but  surveys  Indicate  that  there's  only 
alxjut  30  percent  wear  safety  twits  and  prob- 
ably only  two  or  three  percent  wear  the 
shoulder  harnesses.  Four  way  flashers,  for  ex- 
ample, were  compulsory  safety  additions. 
They're  all  flne  and  everyone  of  them  has  Its 
place,  but  the  baste  part  of  the  thing  is  the 
vehicle  itself  and  the  basic  strength  and 
protection  that  can  be  built  into  the  struc- 
ture of  the  car.  I  think  there  has  been  tre- 
mendous progress  that  the  Industry  has  made 
In  tbe  United  States,  even  though  we  have 
been  accused  of  a  lot  of  things.  We've  been 
accused  of  dragging  our  feet  on  safety,  but 
we've  been  worrying  about  safety  a  long  time 
before  some  of  the  critics  were  txjm. 

Smith.  Would  this  progreas  have  been 
mads  without  pressures  from  outside? 

BocHX.  I  think,  in  most  oases,  it  would 
have  .  .  .  yes.  The  side  bars,  the  energy  ab- 
sorbing steering  column,  all  these  things. 

Smith.  Why  do  you  think  the  auto  indus- 
try Is  singled  out  (or  perhaps  95  percent  of 
the  problem? 

Bocux.  I  think  part  of  It  has  to  be  a  polit- 
ical approach.  There  are  four  automotive 
manufacturers  and  00  million  drivers.  We 
still  must  come  to  grips  with  compulsory 
maintenanoe.  tighter  driver  licensing  laws 
and  the  problem  of  the  effect  of  alcohol  on 
accidents:  most  surveys  Indicate  that  over 
half  of  the  fatal  accidents  Involve  the  use 
of  alcohol  somewhere  along  the  line.  Until 
we  can  have  stricter  driver  licensing  laws 
and  until  we  can  have  vehicle  inspection 
that  will  be  meaningful  from  the  standpoint 
of  maintaining  the  vehicle  In  good  driving 
oondltlon.  we're  never  going  to  solve  this 
problem,  regardless  of  what  we  do  to  the  car. 

Smith  Would  you  say  that  the  politicians 
or  the  government  forces  are  unduly  severe 
in  their  criticism  of  tbe  Industry  and  at  the 
same  time  dragging  their  feet  in  other  areas? 

RocHX.  No,  I  think  there  are  very  practical 
political  considerations.  I  dont  think  that 
anybody  ts  deUberately  being  unfair;  I  dont 
mean  to  create  that  impersalon  at  all.  But 
what  I'm  saying  is  that  tbe  vtiilcls  Is  vvry 
tangible  suid  the  vehlds  la  an  Important 
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part  of  It.  The  vehicle  Is  an  easier  thing  to 
Identify.  When  you  get  Into  talking  about 
compulsory  maintenance  you're  starting  u> 
spend  some  taxpayer's  money.  When  you  get 
Into  tougher  drlvlne  laws  and  restrictions, 
you're  restricting  the  Individual's  mobility. 
And  both  of  these  things  have  political  as- 
pects that  have  to  be  considered  In  develop- 
ment of  programs  along  these  lines. 

SMtTH.  Not  much  seems  to  be  done,  though. 
does  It? 

RocHK.  They're  beginning  to  rumble  In 
this  area,  Dave.  There's  some  thought  being 
given  to  It,  but  up  to  now,  weTe  almost  five 
years  into  the  safety  legislation  and  over 
this  period  practically  all  of  the  attention 
ha.s  be«ii  focused  on  the  vehicle  and  not 
enough  on  these  other  two  areas. 
Smuh.  What  about  the  air  bag? 
Roche.  We're  going  ahead  with  our  de- 
velopment work  on  U,  but  we've  sUU  got  a 
long,  long  way  to  go.  The  problem  with  the 
air  bag  la  making  certain  that  It  will  be 
iictuated  when  It's  needed  and  that  It 
won't  be  Inadvertently  actuated.  You  have 
noise  problems  and  you  have  the  problem  of 
where  to  put  It.  You've  got  the  problem  of 
how  do  you  t«st  It.  You  have  a  cor  and 
you've  got  a  new  air  bag  In  It.  for  example 
and  you're  fortunate  and  don't  have  an 
accident.  Five  years  from  now  Is  the  air  bag 
etlll  going  to  work  the  way  it  was  Intended? 
Could  something  go  wrong  with  the  mech- 
anism, will  the  material  deteriorate  to  the 
point  where  It  won't  be  effective?  We  have 
all  these  problems  to  work  out  and  nobody 
knows  the  answer  to  them  today.  You  can 
put  on  a  very  convincing  demonstration  for 
air  bags  and  everything  works  Just  perfectly 
and  the  thing  goes  ott  on  schedule  In  the 
right  place  and  you  have  a  certain  type  of 
accident  and  It  can  be  very  efTectlve.  We  still 
don't  know  how  to  pnt  them  In  on  a  reliable 
basis.  They're  talking  about  making  it  im- 
possible to  start  the  car  unless  the  passenger 
has  the  seat  belts  fastened.  An  electric  signal 
of  some  kind.  That's  a  requirement  which 
I've  been  aeked  for  comments  on  and  I  am 
In  the  process  of  getting  these  together. 

Smith.  The  chief  Issue  confronting  the  In- 
dustry Is  emissions  and  the  Implication  that 
the  industry  has  been  dragging  Its  feet  for 
many  years.  Are  you  going  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  1975  emissions  standards  aet  by  the 
Muakle  bill? 

Roche.  We  can't  meet  the  provisions  of  the 
Muskle  bill;  we're  on  record  with  that.  Those 
standards  are  not  deOmte  yet.  Whether  or  not 
they  will  be  modified  or  what  standards  will 
be  developed,  we  don't  know. 

Smpth.  But  you  can  meet  the  HEW  stand- 
ards? 

RocKZ.  We  are  planning  to  meet  the  H£W 
standards  that  w«re  set  for  1975.  One  of  the 
problems  is  we're  always  shooting  at  a  mov- 
ing target  and  this  becomes  very  difficult.  If 
we  can  set  these  standards  on  a  realistic 
basis,  one  which  everyone  co\jld  agree  repre- 
sented a  practical  approach  to  it.  then  we 
could  direct  all  of  our  efforts  to  accomplish- 
ing that  objective.  I  think  we'd  be  much 
farther  ahead  in  the  long  run,  but  here  we've 
been  operating  on  the  basis  of  trying  to  keep 
up  with  a  different  standard  each  year  and 
tiylng  to  meet  a  set  of  standards  and  doing 
a  lot  of  work  In  this  area,  then  having  them 
changed  again.  It  really  hasn't  contributed 
to  the  successful  completion  of  the  program 
and  as  far  as  the  industry  Is  concerned  and 
as  far  as  the  dragging  of  our  feet  Is  con- 
cerned, I  think  again  that  that's  a  very  uinfalr 
criticism  because  we've  made  very  substan- 
tial progress  starting  back  in  1960  which  was 
the  last  uncontrolled  (emissions)  car  of  any 
kind,  we  have  succeeded  in  the  1971  models 
In  eliminating  about  80  percent  of  the  un- 
bomed  hydrocarbons,  emd  about  two-thirds 
of  the  carbon  monoxide  and  that's  pretty 
•ubvtanuai  ppogresa.  We  bave&'t  got  rid  of 
«ie  last  30  percent  of  tue  one  and  the  last 


third  of  the  other  and  it's  going  to  take  some 
time  to  do  that  because  this  Ib  a  very  compli- 
cated formula.  This  isn't  Just  a  simple  say- 
ing we  know  how  to  do  It  or  that  we  don't 
want  to  do  It,  because  frankly  many  of  the 
answers  that  we  need  we  still  dont  have.  But 
we  think  we're  approaching  the  final  solu- 
tions to  It  and  It's  going  to  take  some  time 
to  get  It  in.  Here  again,  the  attention  is 
focused  on  the  20  percent  that  we  havent 
done  Instead  of  the  80  percent  that  we  have. 
Smith.  Another  criticism  is  that  the  in- 
dustry put  a  lot  of  money  Into  styling 
changes  Instead  of  cleaner  engines. 

Rochb.  I  think  that's  a  very  unfair  criti- 
cism. We  do  put  money  in  styling,  but  we 
have  never  attempted  to  deny  that.  Whether 
you  call  It  body  or  style  changes,  the  auto- 
mobile has  been  steadily  improving  each  year. 
The  annual  model  change  is  an  Important 
dljiclpilne  In  the  automobile  Industry  and 
were  It  not  for  that  discipline — and  I've 
lived  through  a  lot  of  it  during  my  years' 
asBoclsOon  with  the  industry — the  automo- 
bile would  not  be  in  it's  present  state  of 
perfection  and  It  would  not  he  available  to 
the  average  person  in  the  same  sense  as  what 
it  Is  today. 

SMtTR.  With  all  that  money  going  into 
emission  controls  and  safety,  does  this  indi- 
cate longer  cycles  in  styling  changes  to  wring 
the  money  out  someplace  and  keep  car  prices 
reasonable? 

Roche.  That's  a  possibility,  Dave.  yes.  I 
think  it's  a  thing  that's  going  to  be  on  the 
side  of  priority.  In  trying  to  meet  the  emis- 
sions standards  and  trying  to  meet  safety 
standards,  whatever  they  may  be.  you're  play- 
ing with  a  very  basic  design  of  the  automo- 
bile. And  these  reach  into  the  heart  of  the 
car  in  many  different  respects  and  they're  all 
going  to  have  to  be  factored  in  on  some  basis 
and  this  may  bring  about  a  different  time 
schedule  with  respect  to  our  Important 
styling  changes.  But  only  time  is  going  to 
tell  that  and  these  changes  are  sometimes 
going  to  have  to  be  put  In  connection  with  a 
model  change  because  many  of  these  thing? 
you  can't  say,  well  we'll  add  It  to  this  exist- 
ing model.  For  example,  one  of  the  things 
they're  talking  about  is  moving  the  wind- 
shield ahead.  You  couldn't  move  a  wind- 
shield ahead  In  a  vehicle  unless  you  changed 
the  whole  roof  structure  and  column  and 
whole  front  end  of  It. 

Smitu.  What  about  alternative  power 
sources?  OM  just  purchased  the  rights  to 
the  Wankel  rotary  engine.  Would  you  scrap 
traditional  internal  combustion  engine  If 
you  could  find  something  better? 

Roche.  Well,  If  we  could  find  a  substitute 
for  the  ICE  that  would  do  tbe  Job  and  that 
would  be  practical  from  a  standpoint  of  our 
being  able  to  still  produce  a  vehicle  that  a 
person  could  buy.  I  dont  think  we'd  have 
any  hesitancy  in  scrapping.  But  we  don't 
know  of  any  other  power  source.  We  don't 
think  that  steam  Is  practical  or  workable. 
If  we  over  find  a  way  to  store  electrical  en- 
orgy  In  the  quantities  needed  to  provide  tbe 
operation  of  a  car  and  in  keeping  of  tbe 
needs  of  people,  that  might  be  a  break- 
through. We  continue  to  believe  that  the  In- 
ternal combustion  engine  remains  the  best 
source  of  power  for  automobiles  In  the  fore- 
seeable future.  To  meet  these  standards, 
we're  going  to  have  to  make  modlflcations 
to  this  engine,  there's  going  to  have  to  be 
devices  added  and  we're  working  on  them. 
SMrrH.  Do  you  know  why  people  don't  be- 
lieve you  when  you  say  that? 

Roche.  No.  other  than  it's  a  very  simple 
thing  to  say.  "well  they  have  millioas  of  dol- 
lars Invested  in  Internal  combustion,  engine 
so  why  would  they  want  to  change?"  We 
change  tooling  quite  frequently  .  .  .  when 
we  can  find  a  better  way  to  do  it.  And  we 
would  not  hesitate  to  change  tooling  for  our 
engines  If  we  knew  we  had  a  better  one  We 
just  dont  hftve  that  and  neither  does  any- 
body else. 
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Smith.  About  the  product  itself— repaira- 
blllty.  quality,  warranties,  bumpers  and  u 
on.  OM  has  come  under  sharp  criticism  (a 
these  areas. 

Roche.  With  respect  to  the  repalrabiutv 
I  think  that  the  Increased  cost  of  the  serr' 
ice  rates  has  foctised  a  lot  of  attention  cq 
this,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  insurance 
companies  and  also  as  far  as  an  indlvidusi 
is  concerned  because  of  the  corts  of  the 
service  industry.  The  rates  per  hour  chnjged 
whether  It  applies  for  automobiles  or  almost 
any  other  kind  of  service— plumber  or  else- 
trlclan — have  increased  tremendously  oTer 
the  post  10  or  12  years,  much  more  so  than 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  goods — espedaUv 
automobUes.  So  this  has  placed  a  premium 
on  all  of  us  to  do  what  we  can  to  Improre 
the  repalrabllity  of  our  cars  ...  to  simpUfy 
repair  procedures.  During  this  period  when 
this  has  been  developing,  the  automobile  bss 
become  much  more  complex.  We're  trying 
to  simplify  the  procedures  by  which  sm! 
Icing  can  be  accompliahed.  The  bumper 
comes  in  for  a  lot  of  criticism  and  we  are 
trying  to  meet  that  by  Improving  it.  Hert 
again,  the  bumper  has  become  an  IntegnU 
part  of  the  car.  part  of  the  sheet  metal  grille 
complex.  How  much  it  can  be  improved  to 
meet  some  of  the  objectives  that  we  hear 
talked  about.  I  don't  think  that  anybody 
knows  now.  We  know  that  by  extending  the 
length  of  the  bumper  the  way  that  It  used 
to  be  in  previous  cars  we  can  obtain  unue 
energy  absorption  that's  not  present  In  our 
present  bumpers.  What  the  compromises  are 
going  to  have  to  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
overall  length  In  the  vehicle  and  from  tbe 
standpoint  of  the  appearance  of  the  vehicle 
we're  not  exacUy  sure  at  this  moment. 

SMrrH.  What  about  overall  quality  of  to- 
days  cars?  There  have  been  doeens  of  recall 
campaigns  becatise  of  defects. 

Roche.  I  don't  think  quaUty  has  very 
much  to  do  with  recalls,  really.  It's  caused 
primarily  by  a  very  few  Incidents  of  faQure 
And  we've  literally  called  back  mlUions  of 
cars  becau-se  we've  found  an  incident  of  fall- 
ure  In  maybe  16  or  20  cases.  We  call  them 
back  not  because  of  the  quality  problem  on 
4  mUUon  cars  but  because  if  thU  could 
happen  to  anyone  of  the  others  and  we  fix 
It  ahead  of  time,  we  thought  that  was  the 
rt^t  thing  to  do.  This  is  not  oommoaly 
understood  In  connection  with  these  recalls. 
Smith.  The  argument  that  the  Imports 
have  taken  a  bigger  toll  of  the  American 
market  Is  because  they  stress  more  quality 
throughout.  They  say  their  quality  Is  ra- 
pertor  to  some  American  cars. 

Roche.  Well.  I  think  that's  "puffery"  on 
the  part  of  tbe  advertising  for  Import  can 
because  they  have  exactly  the  same  problems 
that  we  have.  I  don't  think  there's  any  jus- 
tifioatlon  for  that  at  all.  I  think  that  the 
quality  of  American  cars  is  fully  as  good  as 
foreign  cars.  I  think  that  the  growth  of  the 
foreign  market  in  the  United  States  is  oc- 
casioned largely  by  the  growth  in  multiple 
car  families.  The  kids  need  a  car  to  go  to 
school,  the  wife  needs  a  car  to  go  to  ths 
supermarket.  You  can  get  by  with  a  smaller 
less  expensive  car  to  operate.  There  was  a 
void  in  this  market  In  tbe  United  SUtes 
which  we  are  attempting  to  fill  It  with  tbe 
Chevrolet  Vega. 

Smith.  What  about  these  charges  of  lack 
of  social  roEponslbllity? 

Roche.  First  of  all,  Dave,  with  respect  to 
the  minority  employment  In  General  MotoM; 
The  end  of  last  year,  we  had  approximately 
100,000  minority  employees  In  General  Motors 
which  was  relative,  as  I  recall,  to  16.6  per- 
cent of  our  total  employment  in  the  OJ. 
Tliat  represented  a  very  substantial  InoreaM 
over  the  last  fotu-  or  five  years.  We  have  done 
a  very  good  Job  In  my  opinion  In  connection 
with  the  hiring  of  the  hard-oore  and  we  have 
cooperated  In  the  National  AUlanoe  of  Busi- 
ness and  we  have  exceeded  by  far  in  each  one 
of  these  directions.  When  you  talk  about  so- 
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etUad  top  executives  In  tlie  corporation,  we 
1^  not  have  minority  people  as  such  repre- 
■tnted  in  these  top  poelUons.  We  don't  have 
(oy  black  vice-presidents  for  example,  or 
Indian  vice  presidents  or  Spanish -American 
T)os  presidents,  but  we  are  building  Into  our 
laansgement  group  as  the  Individuals  oan 
qoslify  and  as  the  opportunities  present 
tbemselves. 

SiOTH.  Do  you  think  there's  any  danger  of 
ioritlclsm  overkill? 

BocHX.  I  would  say  that  there  la  a  danger 
of  overkill  and  It  comes  from  listening  only 
to  tbe  criticism  and  listening  to  tbe  sug- 
feated  solution  of  the  problems,  without  any 
Kgard  for  the  other  side  of  the  story.  lUk 
tbout  pollution,  for  example.  It's  too  eaxy  to 
■ty,  "well  the  automobile  accounts  for  60 
paoent  of  the  pollution."  You  name  your 
omnber  .  .  ■  I've  seen  It  from  85  down  to  13 
iDd  these  figures,  usually  voiced  by  one  of 
UK  critics,  are  being  taken  as  the  gospel 
truth.  And  tiuit's  the  headline  depending  on 
who  the  speaker  might  be.  Then  you're  deal- 
ing with  such  a  highly  complex  technical 
nsponae  to  it.  By  the  time  the  recipient  of 
the  criticism  gets  around  to  trying  to  answer 
It,  you  get  a  big  thick  book  with  a  lot  of 
ststlstlcal  data  in  it  and  a  lot  of  scientific 
kDd  engineering  approach  to  It  and  it  Just 
nukes  a  lot  of  Jargon  that  nobody  can  un- 
derstand. But  this  Is  the  thing  that  we've  got 
to  And  a  way  to  level  off  before  we're  much 
older  If  we're  going  to  get  both  sides  of  the 
oory  told.  I  think  we've  got  too  much  of  the 
itmosphere  that  business  in  general  doesn't 
vant  to  fix  some  of  these  problems.  We  also 
bin  tbe  attitude  that,  in  too  many  in- 
■tancea,  business  Is  going  to  be  able  to  pay 
te  111  of  this  out  of  their  profits,  and  noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  peo- 
ple that  ore  going  to  pay  for  this  are  going  to 
be  the  American  public.  If  the  government 
does  It,  we're  going  to  pay  In  taxes.  If  we  have 
to  idd  a  lot  of  things  to  our  cars  in  order  to 
Bfet  these  standards — which  looks  as  if  we're 
lolDg  to  have  to  do — then  the  price  of  our 
oin  is  going  to  have  to  refiect  this.  These 
ire  things  that  aren't  oommonly  understood. 
In  Washington  they're  gradually  trying  to 
bring  some  of  these  agencies  together  to 
tdug  aQ  the  problems  Into  perspective  and 
come  up  with  some  conclusions  based  on 
logic,  rather  than  rhetoric,  and  work  out  a 
program  that  the  TSS.  can  live  with,  and  that 
will  accomplish  the  desired  resulu. 


THE  U.S.  TRAVEL  SERVICE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  13,  the  following  article  by 
Paul  J.  c.  Prledlander  appeared  to  the 
New  York  Times. 

In  the  article  Mr.  Friedlander  discus- 
ses the  revival  of  the  U.S.  Travel  Service, 
to  which  I  am  pleased  to  have  contrib- 
uted. I  chaired  hearings  on  the  bill  which 
expanded  the  jurisdiction  and  activities 
of  the  USTS  and  on  the  nomination 
of  C.  Langhome  Washburn,  who  was 
recently  confirmed  afi  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Tourism. 

I  am  heartened  by  the  recognition 
which  the  USTS  is  receiving,  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  agency  will  be  as  suc- 
cessful in  promoting  tourism  as  have 
other  governments.  Not  only  will  our 
balance  of  payments  improve,  but  In- 
creased tourism  can  contribute  mean- 
ingfully to  a  better  understanding  of  peo- 
ple all  over  the  world. 

I  a£lc  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoko, 
as  follows : 


A  New  Titls.    a  Retited  SEaviCE 
(By  Paul  J.  c.  Prledlander) 

By  recent  act  of  Congress,  C.  Langhome 
Washburn,  director  of  the  United  States 
Travel  Service  in  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, was  elevsted  to  the  rank  of  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Tourtsm.  He  was 
authorized  to  spend  up  to  tlS-mUllon  a  year 
for  this  fiscal  year  and  the  next  two  fiscal 
years  (HV^-milUon  had  been  authorized  pre- 
viously) and  was  given  a  fairly  free  hand  to 
match  his  Federal  funds  with  those  put  up 
by  state  and  local  tourist  officials  to  be  spent 
cooperatively  in  promoting  foreign  travel 
Into  the  United  States. 

The  Umted  States  Travel  Service  was 
establlsbed  in  1961  when  this  country's  bal- 
ance of  payments  had  become  unbalanced 
and  It  finally  became  obvious  to  Washington 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  adjust  this  eco- 
nomic Imbalance  was  to  Increase  tbe  number 
and  spending  of  foreign  travelers  here  to 
match  as  nearly  as  possible  the  dollar 
spending  of  American  tourists  abroad.  Tbe 
service  muddled  along  in  Its  early  years.  Its 
authority  and  budget  limited  by  the  refusal 
of  some  rather  powerful  If  not  otherwise 
prominent  members  of  Congress  to  recognize 
the  facts  of  International  economic  life. 

A    HOUSE   or   DE&DWOOD 

SonK  taxpayers,  including  this  one.  also 
held  the  opinion  that  the  service  was  boon* 
doggltng  along,  floundering  in  bureaucraft 
growing  pains,  overloaded  with  Government- 
type  deadwood  and  not  only  not  producing 
Its  tax-money's  worth  but  also  creating  a 
poor  public  image  at  home  and  abroad  that 
reflected  the  Ineptitude  of  its  early  advertis- 
ing and  public  relations  program. 

Its  friends  and  supporters  argued  that  tbe 
service  needed  stature  to  stand  up  to  and 
with  the  near  cabinet-level  toiuism  commis- 
sioners of  other  countries,  and  enough  money 
to  begin  doing  creative  promotion.  The 
Travel  Service  also  suffered  from  some  friends 
and  supporters,  like  the  ubiquitous  travel 
experts,  consultants  and  spokesmen  for  car- 
riers and  other  private  Interests  who  swarmed 
onto  Its  official  advisory  committee  with  the 
stultifying  effect  consultants  so  often  achieve 
in  government. 

But  in  the  last  year  or  so,  there  seems 
to  have  l>een  a  stirring  within  tbe  agency, 
a  recovery  of  Its  sense  of  direction.  And  now, 
at  last,  it  has  the  budget  It  has  been  clamor- 
ing for  and  the  prestige  of  a  director  whose 
assistant  secretaryship  requires  blm  to  take 
no  protocolary  back  seat  to  anyone  else's 
tourist  commissioner  at  those  proliferating 
International  travel  meetings.  Soon  the  tax- 
payers will  have  an  opportunity  to  evaluate 
the  n.S.T.S.  fairly,  to  determine  whether  It 
can  produce  efficiently,  although  it  is  always 
difficult  to  measure  the  efficacy  of  a  Govern- 
ment tomism  office. 

The  present  prosperity  in  Europe  and  parts 
of  Asia,  in  contrast  to  America's  Recession, 
could  easily  inspire  a  substantial  growth  in 
foreign  travel  here.  The  flow  of  travelers  to 
the  United  States  from  the  United  Kingdom 
this  year  rose  to  310,000  and  Secretary  Wash- 
bum  hopes  for  950.000  next  year. 


Much  credit  for  this  increase  has  to  go 
to  the  Brttteh  Government's  relaxation  of 
Its  previous  £50  (tlSO)  limit  on  the  amount 
of  money  its  subjects  could  take  out  of  the 
country  on  pler«sure  travels.  The  same  thing 
happened  In  Japan — its  flow  of  tourists  to 
the  Western  Hemisphere  leaped  overnight 
when  restrictions  were  eased  on  spending  yen 
abroad. 

However,  there  are  some  things  that  the 
U.S.  Travel  Service,  and  only  the  Travel  Serv- 
ice, can  do  to  shape  the  Interest  of  foreign 
travelers  In  America  and  to  help  organize 
their  reception  and  handling  once  inside  the 
country.  This  catering  to  the  needs  of  for- 
eign travelers  is  hl^ly  developed  in  Europe, 


Asia,  tbe  Middle  East  and  In  paru  of  Africa 
as  a  major  Industry,  but  horribly  amorphous 
and  disorganized  inside  the  United  States. 

The  American  tourist  knows  he  can — 
through  bis  airline,  ship  line  or  travel  agent — 
arrange  and  even  pay  for  a  car.  driver,  guide. 
Interpreter  and  many  other  services  that  will 
be  awalUng  his  arrival  almost  anywhere  in 
the  world-  For  the  foreign  traveler  coming 
here  such  services  are  difficult  to  arrange, 
terribly  expensive  and,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Just  plain  Impossible  to  set  up  In 
advance. 

BIO   WHEIX3   TAKZ   rCSMS 

One  of  tbe  more  successful  of  the  U.S.T.S. 
director's  programs  is  the  World  Tourism 
Seminar,  a  series  of  travel  promotion  sales 
meetings  sponsored  by  the  service  as  tbe  oc- 
casion warrants  all  around  the  world.  For 
these  meetings  with  the  travel  trade.  Wash- 
bum  has  enrolled  the  presidents  and  chair- 
men of  the  boards  of  some  of  the  top  com- 
panies in  American  tourl.'^m.  With  permission 
of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  airlines  are 
allowed  to  carry  tbe  seminar  teams  overseas 
free,  where  they  are  paired  off  at  tables  with 
their  competitors  to  confer  Jointly  with  for- 
eign tour  operators   and   travel   agents. 

Thus,  the  chief  executives  of  HertE  and 
Avis  ait  together  to  explain  to  foreign  whole- 
sale travel  agents  the  mechanics,  costs  and 
financing  problems,  and  solutions  thereto,  of 
booking  rental  cars  for  foreign  I'lsitors  t-o 
this  country.  Between  them,  they  ought  to 
be  able  to  resolve  all  doubts  and  answer  all 
questions,  selling  not  their  Individual  com- 
panies but  the  basic  idea  of  renting  cars 
here. 

The  chief  executives  of  the  Sheraton  and 
Hilton  hotel  chains  shared  a  Joint  represen- 
tation at  the  seminar  last  month  in  Amster- 
dam preceding  the  World  Travel  Congress 
of  tbe  American  So.-:lety  of  Travel  Agents. 
Greyhound  Lines  and  Gray  Line  SigbtcMlxig 
buses  were  there,  as  were  Walt  Disney's  tour^ 
ist  extravaganzas.  American  Express  and  Aak 
Mr.  Poster  and  Carte  Blanche,  the  New  York 
City  Convention  and  visitors  Bureau:  and 
Nasa  with  Astronaut  Capt.  John  Yotmg  and 
a  moon  rock  guarded  by  the  P3X  This 
surely  was  a  composite  picture  of  America 
functioning  In  a  purely  American  buddy  sys- 
tem of  cooperation. 

PnXIT  FOB  nSCAL  SHOALS 

Another  pet  project  of  director  Washburn 
Is  a  pilot  study  by  the  Export  Import  Bank 
of  Ways  of  extending  credit  to  foreign  tour 
operators  to  help  them  de^-elop  business  to 
the  States.  The  wholesale  travel  agent  must 
book  bis  airplane  and  ship  space,  his  hottis 
and  domestic  transport,  sightseeing  guides 
and  buses,  and  print  his  four-color  brochures 
at  least  a  full  year  in  advance  of  his  first 
tour.  Carrying  this  expense  until  bis  pack- 
age tours  are  sold  through  retail  travel 
agents  and  paid  for  by  the  tourist  con  be  an 
Impossible  burden;  some  kind  of  revolving 
credit  Eystem  might  prove  helpful,  Wash- 
burn hopes,  and  lead  to  a  further  increase  In 
pleasttre  travel  to  this  country. 

Since  half  of  this  fiscal  year  Is  almost  gone 
and  more  will  be  gone  before  Congress  takes 
action,  Washburn  says  he  does  not  antici- 
pate sbooung  for  the  full  SlS-mUilon  this 
year:  "We  Intend  to  seek  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriation sufficient  to  permit  us  to  'nltlatft 
this  year  tbe  new  program  activity  author- 
ised under  the  recently  enacted  legislation." 
A  good  guess  is  less  than  a  million  dollars. 

One  project  that  takes  money  as  weU  as 
long-range  planning  is  the  convention  office 
in  Pads  whose  function  Is  to  persuade  inter- 
national organisations  to  hold  their  future 
congresses  In  the  United  States.  Twelve  in- 
ternational conventions,  some  far  in  tbe 
future,  have  already  been  signed. 

Another  Idea  on  the  Secretary's  mind  is  to 
persuade  the  1976  Bicentennial  Commission 
to  make  the  Travel  Service  tbe  official  voloe 
of  inviuaon  to  this  country'a  aooth  birth- 
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day  party.  Another  spoke  in  blJ  wheel  re- 
lated to  the  Bicentennial  proposal  la  revival 
of  the  relatively  dormant  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  visas  for  tourlstA  from 
countries  that  do  not  require  vlaaa  of  Ameri- 
can travelers. 

StUl  another  Waehbura  plnn  la  to  consoli- 
date all  the  tourist  promotion  activity  of 
widespread  government  agencies  into  one  op- 
eration, preferably  the  Travel  Service.  He 
notes  that  20  Federal  agencies  now  allocate 
fimd3  In  their  budgets  for  some  kind  of  tour- 
ism promotion,  like  the  National  Parka,  Na- 
tto>nal  Forests,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
etc. 

Consolidation  of  these  efforts  and  coopera- 
tion with  state  and  regional  promotions, 
with  Federal  funds  matching  local  contrlbu- 
tlons,  will,  he  believes.  Increase  such  promo- 
tion abroad  and  make  It  possible  to  convert 
hitherto  weak  and  sometime  amateurish  at- 
temptj  Into  polished  professional  progranu. 

BOK   TDTAGM 

It  all  HOunds  encounelng  and  hopoful  and 
we  wish  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Tourism  well  In  his  pursuit  of  a 
project  that  stands  to  do  all  of  America  a 
great  deal  of  good  economically  and  spread 
to  the  rest  of  the  world  the  message  of  who 
and  what  Americans  are  on  their  home  play- 
ing grounds. 

There  is  one  possible  hitch  in  the  program 
provided  by  the  new  act  and  that  Is  the  crea- 
tion in  Section  e  of  "a  commission  to  b« 
known  as  the  National  Tourism  Resources 
Oommlasion  composed  of  15  members."  Each 
of  the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Interior. 
State  and  Transportation  will  name  one 
commission  member,  the  others,  appointed 
by  the  President  from  private  life,  are  to  be 
people  "who  are  Informed  about  and  con- 
cerned with  the  Improvement,  development 
and  promotion  of  United  States  tourism  re- 
sources and  opportunities  or  who  are  other- 
wlae  experienced  In  tourism  research,  promo- 
tion or  planning."* 

The  conmilssion  ia  "to  determine  the 
domestic  travel  needs  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  of  visitors  from  abroad 
through  1980.  the  travel  resources  of  the 
United  Statea  to  19B0.  poUclee  and  programs 
to  meet  future  domestic  travel  needs,  a  rec- 
ommended program  of  Federal  assistance  to 
states  in  promoting  domestic  travel,  and, 
finally,  to  decide  whether  a  new  or  existing 
Federal  agency  should  "consolidate,  and  co- 
ordinate tourism  research  planning  and  de- 
velopment activities  presently  performed  by 
different  existing  agencies  of  the  Oovem- 
ment." 

oani  ucoixKcnoNa 

Forgiving  the  legalistic  language.  It  sounds 
great  imtll  one  recalls  all  the  advisory  groups 
the  Travel  Service  has  endured  and.  above 
alt.  the  famous  McKlnziey  Report  made  at 
President  Johnson's  request  to  endorse  the 
subsequently  rejected  travel  tax. 

That  report  took  the  concentrated  work 
of  a  great  many  people — they  called  them- 
selves task  forces — and  considerable  Federal 
money.  The  platitudinous  mice  it  produced 
In  the  way  of  naive  recommendations  and 
niggestlons  staggered  even  the  phalanx  of 
"consultants"  In  the  travel  business  whose 
stock  In  trade  Is  Just  such  platitudes. 

Can  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Tourism  put  together  a  commis- 
sion that  will  really  produce  something  con- 
structive for  the  tTSO.OOO  to  be  spent  on 
and  by  the  conmilsslon?  Is  It  [>038lble  for 
such  a  wide-open  field  to  be  guided  away 
from  official  doubletalk  and  doublethink? 
The  taxpayers  can  only  hope  and  wait  for 
the  report  to  faU  at  the  end  of  the  two  yean 
the  law  gives  the  oocnmlssioci  to  think,  pon- 
der and  pontlAcate. 


CASES  AGAINST  THE  SST  PRODUCE 
LOTS  OP  BALONEY 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  current  debate  on  the  SST, 
there  have  been  several  times  when  I 
had  to  shake  myseU  to  believe  that  I 
wa£  Bitting  in  the  U.S.  Chamber  listen- 
ing to  what  15  supposed  to  be  sound 
debate.  Never  have  I  heard  such  wild 
assertions  made  as  are  being  made  about 
the  SST  and  what  it  might  do  to  our 
Uvlng  conditions  and  the  living  condi- 
tions of  all  things  on  earth:  never  have 
I  heard  such  distorUons^ wrong  state- 
ments on  what  the  aircraft  will  or  will 
not  do. 

I  intend  to  answer  these  allegations  at 
some  length,  but  in  the  meantime  I  was 
happy  to  see  that  a  very  perceptive  air- 
craft writer  in  Arizona,  Mr.  Paul  Dean, 
had  already  caught  the  shameful  trend 
of  the  statements  being  made,  and  he 
has  written  on  it,  so  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  column,  "Cases  Against 
the  SST  Produce  Lots  of  Baloney,"  be 
inserted  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord. 
as  follows: 

CsszB  Against  rac  SST  Paotraa  Lots  ot 

B&LONKT 

Along  with  communism,  cigarettes  and  the 
atom  bomb,  the  nation's  proposed  supersonic 
transport  Is  being  blUed  as  the  rat  flnk  for 
Just  about  everything. 

And  that  now  Includes  skin  cancer,  cracked 
oeUlngs,  heart  attacks,  bad  weather,  air  pol- 
lution and  radiation  sickness. 

It's  entirely  posKlble  that  In  the  coming 
months,  the  SST  will  be  tagged  ss  the  proba- 
ble cause  of  spastic  gastritis  in  newborn 
babes,  collar  rings,  the  Boadrunners'  lousy 
season  and  the  Johnstown  Flood. 

As  a  relative  innocent  in  the  field  of  na- 
tional economics  and  spending  priorities,  I 
hesitate  to  make  a  dollars  and  cents  Judg> 
ment  for  an  airplane  that  has  already  cost 
•1  billion,  is  seeking  another  •210  million 
from  the  government  and  will  require  an- 
other $300  million  to  get  a  prototype  into  the 
air. 

And  rm  a  staunch  believer  in  microscopic 
examination  of  any  tax-funded  project, 
whether  it  be  developing  a  supersonic  trans- 
port or  a  Buperspoutw]  teapot. 

But  as  a  barstool  authority  on  most  things 
aeronautical,  I  figure  it's  high  time  to  lever 
bias  from  beliefs  concerning  the  SST. 

For  openers,  the  thought  that  high-level 
radiation  will  bombard  SST  passengers  Into 
globs  Is  sheer  Idiocy.  At  65,000  feet,  the  alti- 
tude to  be  skewered  by  SSTs,  radiation  has 
been  sclentiflcally  measured  as  leas  than  In 
downtown  Manhattan. 

MUltary  pilots  have  been  exposed  to  SST 
BpeedA  and  altitudes  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. They  remain  bright-eyed  and  bushy- 
Ulled. 

At  1600  miles  per  hour,  an  SST  wiU  fly  to 
London  from  New  York  In  3%  hours.  A  Boe- 
ing 707  makes  the  same  trip  in  almost  7 
hours.  Which  means  today's  707  passengers 
are  actually  exposed  to  more  hlgh-altltude 
radiation  than  they  would  be  aboard  the  SST. 

There's  no  denying  that  the  SST  will  pro- 
duce sonic  boomj.  But  public  worries  about 
the  boom  factor  are  predicted  entirely  by 
public  experiences  with  the  sonic  sounds  of 
military  Jets. 

Once  more,  measurements  have  shown  that 
a  diving,  twisting,  tactically  maneuvering 
military  Jet  punches  out  a  boom  of  between 
10  and  IS  pounds  per  square  ftxit  (paf ) .  Dy- 
namite on  ears  and  windows.  Tests  on  the 
Anglo-French  Concorde  SST,  which  has  al- 


ready popped  the  double  sound  barrier,  sho* 
that  In  level  flight  at  cruise  altltuds.  the 
Concorde  barely  snickers  with  a  maximom 
3.2  psf  factor. 

That,  noted  aero^ace  writer  Harvey  Ard- 
man  In  his  recent  thesis  on  "The  Case  for  tbs 
Supersonic  Transport"  Is  the  equivalent  of 
the  psf  shock  "that  hits  the  ears  of  a  VoUi^ 
wagen  driver  when  he  swings  his  car  door 
shut." 

And  remember,  the  govn^ment  has  al- 
ready proposed,  and  airlines  have  accepted. 
that  SST  flights  over  the  continental  United 
States  will  be  restricted  to  subsonic  speeds. 

Despite  expert  testimony  from  the  Na- 
tional Research  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  and  the  Office  of  He- 
teorologlcal  Research,  thousands  of  misln> 
formed  amateurs  continue  to  believe  that 
SST  flights  will  destroy  the  earth's  omne 
shJtid  (aUowIng  cancer -causing  ultra  violet 
rays  to  burst  through)  and  produce  mois- 
lure-stufled  vapor  trails  culminating  is  % 
permanent  cloud  cover  over  the  glot>e. 

Yet  the  military  has  been  hard-preseed  to 
produce  supersonic  vapor  trails  at  SST  alti- 
tudes. Weathermen  have  proved  that  one 
severe  thunderstorm  can  dump  as  much  wa- 
ter in  the  stratosphere  as  400  SSTs  flying 
four  transoceanic  flights.  And  there  have 
been  up  to  6,000  thunderstfxms  logged  esch 
day  since  the  year  dot. 

There  Is  also  no  proof  that  water  vapon 
will  erase  the  earth's  o»Mie  layer.  Weather- 
men have  once  more  said  that  "there  wlU  be 
no  ^preclable  disturbance  of  the  earth's 
normal  atmospheric  balance  by  a  fleet  of 
SSTs  making  1.600  flights  a  day." 

Let  expert  Ardman  sum  It  up  again: 

"These  objections  are  of  this  sort.  Arsenic 
Is  poison.  There  Is  arsenic  In  sea  water.  Bo 
sea  water  will  give  you  arsenic  poisoning.  It 
wUl  not.  Because  the  volume  of  water  you'd 
have  to  drink  would  kill  you  first." 

Many  of  the  antl-SST  ailments  are  car- 
bon copies  of  the  naivete  of  years  past;  pub- 
lic expressions  which  once  claimed  the  hu- 
man lungs  could  not  pump  against  automcv 
bile  ^>eeds  of  60  mph  and  all  airplanes  vould 
disintegrate  when  they  hit  the  sound  tuiiTler. 

Worthy  of  more  speclflc  note  Is  an  edito- 
rial that  appeared  In  the  New  York  Times  la 
1903  when  Prof.  Langley's  Flying  Msebloe 
had  crashed  in  the  Potomac. 

The  Times  called  his  atten^pt  a  "ridiculous 
flasco"  and  that  it  would  take  "from  oos 
million  to  ten  million  years"  to  build  s  ms- 
chine  that  could  fly.  Providing  science  cotild 
eliminate  "the  existing  relation  between 
weight  and  strength  In  inorganic  materials." 

Fortunately,  neither  the  Times  nor  tbs 
world  had  to  wait  for  ten  million  years.  Three 
months  later  the  Wright  Brothers  teetered 
Into  the  air  at  KlUyBawk. 


CIGARETTE  ADVERTISINO 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  In  a  very  few 
days  now,  one  of  the  mo6t  significant 
acts  of  this  01  St  Congress  will  take  ef- 
fect: Cigarette  advertising  will  vanish 
from  all  broadcast  media. 

But  this  event — dramatic  and  uprcc- 
edented  as  it  may  be — represents  but  s 
single  episode  in  the  war  against  death 
and  disease  caused  by  cigarette  smoke. 
And.  as  we  contemplate  the  end  of  broad- 
cast cigarette  advertising,  it  Is  timely  to 
remind  ourselves  tliat  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  Americans  are  still  dying 
each  year  from  lung  cancer  and  heart 
disease  directly  attributable  to  cigarette 
smoking:  that  millions  of  Americans  are 
sUll  debilitated  by  the  diseases  directly 
caused  by  cigarette  smoking;  and  that 
millions  of  young  people  are  still  becom- 
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Ing  habituated  to  cigarette  smoking, 
lieedless  of  the  verdict  of  the  scientific 
»nd  medical  communities. 

And  we  must  face  yet  another  deeply 
disturbing  fact:  Members  of  the  cigarette 
Industry,  despite  their  acceptance  of  the 
public  verdict  that  the  promotion  of 
cigarettes  on  broadcast  media  was  not 
In  the  public  Interest,  show  no  signs  of 
slackening  their  quest  for  new  consumers 
ttu'ough  every  conceivable  promotional 
and  marketing  tectmique,  which  the 
genius  of  Madison  Avenue  can  conjure 
up. 

Mr.  President,  let's  look  at  the  evidence 
of  unconscionable  hucksterlsm  running 
amuck  within  the  cigarette  Industry : 

Item— Advertising  Age  reports  that 
cigarette  billboard  advertising  will  esca- 
late from  the  present  less  than  $10  mil- 
lion level  to  $40  million — polluting  the 
landscape  In  the  Interest  of  polluted 
lungs. 

At  the  time  we  debated  the  cigarette 
act  on  the  Senate  floor,  the  distinguished 
ranlnng  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  (Mr.  Cotton)  agreed 
with  me  that  a  doubling  or  trebling  of 
tlie  number  of  billboards  advertising 
cigarettes  would  constitute  a  "gross 
abuse." 

Item — Sample  cigarettes  are  blanket- 
ing the  mails  addressed  to  occupant. 

Item — Preparations  are  underway  to 
subvert  the  manifest  intent  of  Congress 
In  banishing  cigarettes  from  broadcast 
media  through  such  devices  as  the  spon- 
sorship of  l>owllng  tournaments,  auto 
races,  tennis  tournaments,  and  so  forth, 
naming  tournaments  by  cigarette  brand 
names,  pasting  huge  brand  names  on  the 
sides  of  racing  cars  and  on  billboards 
along  the  track,  plastering  stadiums 
with  bmnd  promotion  placards.  You  can 
visualize  the  smirk  on  the  ad  manager's 
face  as  he  turns  to  his  colleagues  and 
says:  "Who  could  possibly  object  to 
Reynolds  underwriting  the  'Winston- 
Salem'  Classic." 

Item — Chairman  Macntsok  brought 
to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  at- 
tention the  apparent  scheme  by  which 
the  American  'Tobacco  Co.  was  planning 
to  market  Pall  Mall  and  Silver  Thin 
pipe  tobaccos  in  a  package  virtually 
identical  In  design  and  color  with  their 
namesake  cigarette  packs,  putting  those 
packages  on  televLslon  In  a  not  very 
subtle  indirect  promotion  of  the  ciga- 
rettes. 

Item— The  Cigarette  Advertising  Code, 
the  Industry's  much  heralded  effort  at 
self-regulation,  has  expired  imlamented 
by  those  who  felt  tliat  its  impact  on  ad- 
vertising abuses  was  minimal;  but  its 
demise  serves  warning  that  uncontrolled 
anarchy  may  be  forthcoming  in  cigarette 
advertising  practices  without  Govern- 
ment action. 

Warren  Braren,  perhaps  the  Nation's 
leading  analyst  of  cigarette  advertising 
abuses,  the  former  director  of  New  York 
cfflce  of  the  Broadcasters  Code  of  Self- 
Regulation,  has  documented  for  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  a  series  of  deeply 
disturbing  cigarette  advertising  themes 
and  techniques  presently  emerging. 
These  Include: 

First.  Print  advertising  expenditures 
possibly  reaching  $150  million. 


Second.  Industry  abandonment  of  the 
weak  Cigarette  Advertising  Code. 

Third.  Representations  Implying 
health  beneHts  which  were  once  pro- 
hlbited  by  the  now  abandoned  code. 

Fourth.  Public  concern  over  pollution 
being  used  as  a  marketing  tool  for  ciga- 
rettes. 

Fifth.  Promotional  tie-ins  with  cloth- 
ing manufacturers. 

Sixth.  Pictorial  representations  on 
packages  diluting  the  health  warnings. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  but  one  agency 
which  has  the  power  and  tiie  responsi- 
bility to  police  these  grotesque  abuses  of 
our  marketplace.  Although  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  restrained  until 
July  of  next  year  by  the  legislation 
wtilch  we  enacted  ttils  year  from  issuing 
a  trade  regulation  rule  requiring  warn- 
ings in  advertising,  it  is  otherwise  free 
to  move  against  any  and  all  advertising 
practices  for  cigarettes  as  for  other  prod- 
ucts which  are  either  urifalr  or  deceptive 
within  the  broad  limits  of  those  terms  as 
they  have  evolved.  Not  only  Is  the  FTC 
free  to  do  so.  but  It  must  do  so. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  must 
act  now,  before  the  January  1  termina- 
tion of  broadcast  advertising  unleaches 
an  orgy  of  imbounded  cigarette  promo- 
tion in  nonbroadcast  media.  The  Com- 
mission must  serve  notice  on  the  cigar- 
ette Industry  and  the  broadcast  Industry 
to  whom  the  law  also  applies  that  It  has 
every  Intention  of  prosecuting,  with  all 
of  the  regulator;  weapons  at  its  com- 
mand, abuses  of  tlie  public  interest  such 
as  I  have  cataloged.  And  the  Commis- 
sion must  follow  that  statement  of  policy 
with  appropriate  action. 

til.  President,  let  me  add  only  one 
more  ol>servation.  As  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Consumer  Subcommittee,  I  want 
Chairman  Klrkpatrick  and  his  fellow 
commissioners  to  know  that  I  will  stand 
behind  any  such  action  by  the  PTC.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  there  will  be  wide- 
spread support  in  Congress  for  such  ac- 
tion, that  the  Commission  need  not  fear 
today,  as  perhaps  it  had  reason  to  fear 
In  the  past,  the  political  power  of  either 
the  cigarette  industry  or  print  media 
anxious  to  profit  from  the  "ill  fortune" 
of  the  broadcast  media.  In  my  Judgment 
Congress  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  un- 
restrained promotion  of  a  product  which 
is  both  lethal  and  insidious. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
BEET  SUGAR  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President.  It  is  my 
privilege  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
league to  a  significant  milestone  reached 
by  a  great  and  Important  Industry  in  this 
country. 

I  refer  to  the  fact  that  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  the  U.S.  beet  sugar  Industry  cele- 
brated the  1 00th  anniversary  of  its  first 
commercial  success  in  this  country. 

Prom  an  extremely  modest  beginning 
in  California  a  century  ago,  the  Amer- 
ican beet  sugar  industry  has  progressed 
to  become  the  largest  single  source  of 
sugar  for  tills  Nation's  consumers.  Today 
there  are  59  modem  beet  sugar  manu- 
facturing plants  located  in  19  States. 
During  the  Industry's  centennial  year 
these  facilities  produced  more  than  SVi 


million  tons  of  refined  sugar  for  the  cotm- 
try's  households  and  for  our  vital  food 
processing  indu-rtry.  In  1970.  tens  of 
thousands  of  farmers  in  more  than  a 
score  of  States  harvested  upwards  of  29 
million  tons  of  sugar  beets  necessary  to 
acliieve  this  marvelous  production  rec- 
ord. 

Perhaps  little  note  of  this  centennial 
has  been  taken  in  areas  geographically 
removed  from  the  centers  of  sugar  beet 
farming  or  beet  sugar  manufacturing. 
However,  in  those  parts  of  our  country 
where  sugar  beets  are  an  important  cash 
crop  and  where  the  beet  sugar  industry 
is  a  way  of  life  and  valued  for  its  poeltlTe 
contributions  to  the  cultiu^  as  well  as  to 
the  economy,  the  citizens  have  chosen  to 
honor  the  Industry  on  the  occasion  of  its 
100th  birthday. 

Thus,  it  was  that  over  the  pest  few 
months  the  States  of  California.  Mich- 
igan. Wyoming.  Texas.  Washington, 
Idaho,  and  my  State  of  Utah,  have  taken 
offlcial  note  of  this  auspicious  anniver- 
sary. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
formal  declarations  emanating  from  the 
heartland  of  the  beet  sugar  industry  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcohs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  dec- 
larations were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoRD.  as  follows: 

State  op  Utah.  Omcx  €xr  thz  OoVEaNot — 
Decz-aaatior 

Wbereas.  November  17,  1970.  marks  the 
lOOth  annlvers&ry  of  the  beet  sugar  Industry 
In  the  t7nlted  Ststes;   and 

Whereas,  from  a  modest  beginning  100 
years  ago  the  United  States  beet  sugar  In- 
dustry has  become  the  Urgest  single  sour<w 
or  sugar  for  Amerl<m's  households  and  for 
the  country's  vital  food  processing  industry, 
providing  consumers  with  sugar  at  reason- 
able prices  produced  from  sugsur  beets  grown 
on  family  farms  In  39  states  and  processed  la 
sugar  factories  In  19  states;  and 

Whereas,  the  beet  sagmr  Industry  In  the 
State  of  Utah  provides  economic  opportunity 
for  nmny  farmers  and  farm  worlcers  on  sugar 
beet  farms,  and  Cor  many  n-orlcers  employed 
In  processing  facUltes  operated  by  Amalga- 
mated Sugar  Company  and  Utah-Idaho 
Sugar  Company;  and 

Whereas,  subsequent  economic  beneflts  ac- 
crue to  the  entire  state  and  to  the  nation 
through  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and 
goods  and  services  both  for  sugar  Iseet  farm- 
ing and  for  beet  sugar  proceeslng;  and 

Whereas,  the  significant  las  revenues  gen- 
erated by  the  beet  sugar  Industry  help  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  all  citizens  In 
the  state: 

Now,  therefore,  I.  Calvin  L.  Rampton.  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Utah,  do  hereby  de- 
clare Tuesday.  Novemtjcr  17,  1970.  as  Beet 
Sugar  Day  In  the  State,  and  the  Industry  la 
commended  for  Its  contributions  to  the  gen- 
eral good,  and  wishes  are  extended  for  con- 
tinued progress  during  the  coming  100  years. 
OSX.VXH  l^  BaisrroN. 

Governor, 

Beaolutlon  by  the  Assembly  Bules  Oommlt- 
tee — California  Leglalatui* 

Helatlve  to  commending  the  beet  stigar 
Industry 

Whereas.  1970  marks  the  100th  anslver- 
aary  of  the  beet  sugar  mdostry  In  the  United 
States;  and 

Whereas,  Alvarado.  California,  was  the  site 
of  the  nation's  first  commercially  suocesaful 
beet  sugar  processing  facility;  and 

Whereas.  From  its  modest  beginning  100 
yaazs  ago,  the  United  States  tjeet  sugar  In- 
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dtutry  bfts  beeoma  lb«  largest  single  source 
of  sugar  for  America's  bousebolds  and  for 
tlifl  country's  vital  food  processing  lodua- 
try;  and 

Whereas,  The  beet  sugar  Induatry  provides 
consumers  with  sugar  at  reasonable  prices, 
which  is  produced  from  sugar  beets  grown 
by  more  than  3,000  members  of  the  Califor- 
nia Beet  Growers  Association  in  31  counties, 
as  well  as  growers  in  28  other  states,  and  the 
beeu  are  processed  in  sugar  factories  In  19 
states;  and 

Whereas,  California  Is  the  nation's  leading 
producer  of  sugar  be«ta  and  beet  sugar,  pro- 
viding ecoQomlc  opportunity  for  thousands 
of  growers  and  farm  workers  on  sugar  beet 
farms  and  for  thousands  of  workers  em- 
ployed In  procesBlng  facilities  operated  by 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Company,  Holly 
Sugar  Corporation,  Spreckels  Sugar  Com- 
pany, and  Union  Sugar  Division.  Consoli- 
dated Foods  Corporation;  and 

Whereas,  Subsequent  economic  benefits 
accrue  to  the  entire  Bute  of  California,  and 
to  the  nation,  through  the  purchase  of  raw 
materials,  goods  and  services  for  tooth  sugar 
t>eeb  farming  and  beet  sugar  processing;  and 

Whereas,  The  significant  tax  revenues  gen- 
erated by  the  beet  sugar  industry  help  pro- 
vide fur  the  general  welfare  of  all  citizens 
In  the  state;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  Rules  Commit- 
tee. Tbat  the  Members  recognize  the  signifi- 
cant contributions  that  the  beet  sugar  in- 
dustry baa  made  within  the  state  and 
throughout  the  nation,  applaud  the  efforts 
of  those  associated  with  the  enterprise  dur- 
ing Its  100  year  history,  and  wUh  the  indus- 
try continued  success  and  progress  during 
the  coming  100  years;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  a  suitably  prepared  copy 
of  th!a  resolution  to  each  of  the  following: 
the  California  Beet  Growers  Association,  the 
American  Crystal  Sugar  Company,  the  HoUy 
Sugar  Corporation,  the  Spreckels  Sugar 
Company,  and  the  Union  Sugar  Divlsloa, 
CoasoUdated  Foods  Corporation, 

Besolutloa  No.  948  approved  by  the  As- 
sembly Rules  Committee. 

A  CoNCuaRzrrr  REaoLunox  roa  the  Cintsk- 
MUX.  or  THB  B^rr  Sitoas  IximsTST 

Whereas,  The  beet  sugar  industry  of  the 
United  States  celebrates  its  Centennial  in 
1970  and  Its  htindred  years'  growth  from 
modest  beginnings  to  the  present  greatest 
single  source  of  sugar  for  American  house- 
holds and  the  vital  food  processing  Industry; 
and 

Whereas.  The  family  farms  of  29  states  pro- 
duce sugarbeets.  factories  of  19  states  process 
the  sugar,  and  millions  of  consumers  are  pro- 
vided their  dally  superior  product  at  reason- 
able prices;   and 

Whereas.  In  Michigan,  the  1969-1970  sugar 
production  of  the  Ave  factories  operated  by 
the  Michigan  and  the  Monitor  Sugar  Com- 
panies was  340J(00.000  pounds  from  1,431,- 
339  tons  of  sugarbeets  harvested  from  near- 
ly 88.000  acres  of  farms  In  the  greater  Sagi- 
naw Valley  area.  Two  principal  byproducts  of 
extraction  in  1969  yielded  78.633  tons  of  dried 
beet  pulp  and  68,043  tons  of  molasses.  The 
total  gross  Income  for  the  Michigan  sugar- 
beet  growers  and  processors  approximates  42.9 
millions  of  dollars;  and 

Whereas.  With  a  combined  annual  payroll 
of  nearly  86.500.000  and  their  (600.000  yearly 
taxes,  the  Michigan  and  the  Monitor  Sugar 
Companies  contribute  slgnlflcaatly  to  Michi- 
gan economy.  Further,  their  purchase  of  huge 
quaatltles  of  raw  materials.  Including  coal, 
natural  gas.  chemicals,  packaging  Items  and 
their  extensive  use  of  the  State's  transport 
facilities  stimulate  directly  much  related 
commerce,  as  do  their  large  scale  plant  ren- 
ovations and  expansion  for  contractors  and 
suppliers  throughout  Michigan;  now  there- 
fore be  It 


Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  by  bheae  pres- 
ents the  Centennial  of  the  Beet  Sugar  In- 
dustry Is  recognised  and  Michigan's  farmers 
and  her  producers,  the  Michigan  Sugar  Com- 
pany and  the  Monitor  Sugar  Company,  are 
aocorded  tribute  and  fellciutlons  for  their 
continuing  success  which  Is  to  aay.  the  State's 
and  her  citizens'  progress;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  centennial 
tribute  be  presented  to  the  Michigan  Sugar 
Company,  the  Monitor  Sugar  Company  and  to 
the  Formers  and  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar 
Association,  in  testimony  of  the  esteem  of 
The  Michigan  Legislature. 

Adopted  by  the  House  May  38,  1970. 

Adopted  by  the  Senate  June  11.  1070. 

PaOCLAMATION  BT  THr  GOVKRNOB  OF  WtOMINO 

Whereas,  1970  marks  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  beet  sugar  Industry  In  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas,  from  its  modest  beginning,  tlie 
n.5.  beet  sugar  industry  has  become  the 
largest  single  Bource  of  sugar  for  America's 
households  &nd  for  the  nation's  vital  food 
proeesBing  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  the  beet  sugar  Industry  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming  provides  economic  oppor- 
tunity for  hundreds  of  growers  and  farm 
workers  on  sugar  twot  forms,  and  for  htin- 
dreds  of  workers  employed  In  processing  fa- 
cilities operated  by  Holly  Sugar  Corporation 
and  TTie  Great  Western  Sngnr  Company;  and 

Whereas,  subsequent  economic  benefits  ac- 
crue to  the  entire  State  of  Wyoming  and  to 
the  nation  through  the  purchase  of  raw 
materiaOs  and  goods  and  services  for  both 
sugar  beet  farming  and  beet  sugar  proceea- 
Ing;  and 

Whereas,  the  significant  tax  revenues  gen- 
erated by  the  beet  sugar  Industry  help  pro- 
vide for  the  general  welfare  of  all  cltlaens 
in  the  state;  and 

Whereas,  the  1970  twet  sugar  harvest  has 
recently  been  completed  and  has  brought 
forth  another  bountiful  crop; 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Stanley  K.  Hathaway, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Wyoming,  do  hereby 
coDgratular«  those  Involved  In  the  beet  sugar 
Industry  In  Wyoming,  and  urge  the  citizens 
of  the  state  to  give  proper  recognition  to 
this   lOOth  anniversary  observance. 

In  wltneas  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
State  of  Wyoming  to  be  affixed  this  33rd  day 
of  November  1970. 

Staklxt  K.  Hathawat, 

Governor. 

Statb  or  Idaho  Peoclamatiok 

Whereas,  1970  marks  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  beet  sugar  Industry  in  the  United 
States;   and 

Whereas.  From  its  modest  beginning  100 
years  ago.  the  U.S.  beet  sugar  Industry  has 
become  the  largest  single  source  of  sngar  for 
America's  households,  and  for  the  country's 
vital  food  processing  industry,  providing 
consumers  with  stigar  at  reasonable  prices 
produced  from  sugorbeete  grown  on  family 
farms  in  29  States  and  processed  in  sugar 
factories  in  19  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  beet  sugar  ladoatry  In  the 
State  of  Idaho  provides  economic  opportu- 
nity for  thousands  of  growers  and  farm  work- 
ers on  sugarbeet  farms,  and  for  thousands  of 
workers  employed  in  processing  facilities  op- 
erated by  The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Company 
and  the  Utah-Idaho  Sugar  Company;  and 

Whereas,  Subsequent  economic  benefits  ac- 
crue to  the  entire  State  of  Idaho  and  to  the 
nation  through  the  ptu-chase  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  goods  and  services  for  both  sugar- 
beet  farming  and  beet  sugar  procesalng;  and 

Whereas.  The  significant  tax  revenues  gen- 
erated by  the  beet  sugar  industry  help  pro- 
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vide  for  the  general  welfare  of  all  citizens  in 
the  State; 

Now,  therefore.  I.  Don  Samuelson.  Govemcr 
of  the  State  of  Idaho,  do  hereby  proclaim  the 
week  of  November  33,  1070,  as  Beet  Sugar 
Week  In  Idaho  and  do  further  applaud  the 
efforts  of  those  associated  with  the  enterpna* 
during  lu  100-year  history  and  wlah  to  the 
Indtutry  continued  success  and  progress  dur- 
ing the  coming  100  years. 

Don  SAictnLsoN, 
Ooiwmor  of  the  State  of  Idaho. 

State  op  Washinoton,  OmcK  op  thb 
GovntNoa 

November  17,  1970,  marlts  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  beet  sugar  Industry  in  the 
United  States. 

Prom  a  modest  beginning  100  years  ago 
the  United  States  beet  sugar  Indxutry  has 
become  the  largest  single  source  of  sugar 
for  America's  households  and  for  the  eoun- 
trys"  vital  food  processing  industry,  providing 
customers  with  sugar  at  reasonable  prices 
produced  from  sugar  beets  grown  on  family 
farms  in  39  states  and  processed  In  sugar 
factories  In  19  states. 

The  beet  sugar  Industry  in  the  State  of 
Washington  provides  economic  opportunity 
for  many  farmers  and  farm  workers  on  sugar 
t>eet  farms,  and  for  many  workers  employed 
In  processing  facilities  operated  by  u  and  I 
Sugar  Company. 

Subsequent  economic  benefits  ooorue  to 
the  entire  State  and  to  the  nation  through 
the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and  goodi 
and  services  both  for  sugar  beet  farming  and 
beet  sugar  processing. 

The  tax  revenues  generated  by  the  expand- 
ing beet  sugar  Industry  help  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  of  all  citizens  In  the  State. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Daniel  J.  Evans,  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Washington,  shall  deslg* 
nate  Beet  Sugar  Day  In  Washington,  com- 
mend the  Industry  for  Its  contributions  to 
the  general  good,  and  extend  best  wishes  for 
continued  progress  during  the  coming  100 
years. 

Daniel  J.  Evans,  Governor. 


QpnCIAL   MZMOaAHPTIM    BT   PSSSTON   SMtTH, 
GOVKBNOa  OP  Tkxas 

GaxKTTNos:  1970  marks  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  beet  sugar  industry  In  the  United 
States. 

Prom  Its  modest  beginning  100  years  ago, 
the  VS.  beet  sugar  Industry  has  t}ecome  tha 
largest  single  soiurce  of  sugar  for  America's 
households  and  for  the  nation's  vital  food 
processing  Industry,  providing  consumen 
with  sugar  at  reasonable  prices  produced 
from  sugarbeets  grown  on  family  farms  In  29 
states  and  processed  in  sugar  factories  in  19 
states. 

The  beet  sugar  industry  in  the  State  at 
Texas  provides  economic  opportunity  for 
hundreds  of  growers  and  form  workers  on 
sugarbeet  farms,  and  for  hundreds  of  work- 
ers employed  in  processing  facilities. 

Subsequent  economic  benefits  accrue  to 
the  entire  State  of  Texas  and  to  the  nation 
through  the  purchase  of  raw  materials  and 
goods  and  services  for  both  sugart>eet  farm- 
ing and  beet  sugar  processing,  and  significant 
tax  revenues  are  generated  by  the  beet  sugar 
industry. 

Therefore,  I.  as  Governor  of  Texas,  do 
hereby  call  to  the  attention  of  all  citizens  the 
significant  contributions  that  the  beet  sxigar 
Industry  has  made  within  the  State  and 
throughout  the  nation,  and  extend  best 
vrtshee  for  the  continued  suocess  and  prog- 
reas  of  the  industry. 

In  official  recognition  whereof.  I  bveby 
affix  my  signature  this  13th  day  of  April, 
1970. 

PassTON  SMrrB. 
GooemoT  of  Texoi. 
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VICE  PRESIDENT'a  REMARKS  AT 
CONGRESSMAN  AYRES'  TESTI- 
MONIAL DINNER 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  read  with 
interest  this  morning  the  speech  that  was 
delivered  by  the  Vice  President  last 
night.  He  was  appearing  In  Akron,  Ohio, 
to  honor  Congressman  Bill  Ayres  who 
was  defeated  for  reelection  after  serving 
10  terms  in  Congress. 

We  can  all  join  in  his  words  of  com- 
mendation for  our  good  friend  Bill 
Atres,  who  )\BS  served  his  district  well 
and  has  gained  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  members  of  both  parties  here 
in  Washington. 

The  Vice  President  then  went  on  to 
Bay  that  division  is  a  necessary  part  of 
elections  In  this  country  and  afterwards 
in  the  best  American  tradition  we  bind 
up  the  wounds  and  proceed  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country.  So  be  it. 

What  needs  further  to  be  said  is  that 
there  must  be  a  mutual  effort  to  close 
ranks  both  within  and  without  the 
party.  Angry  rhetoric  can  be  forgiven 
and  forgotten,  and  should  be  if  made  in 
the  heat  of  a  campaign.  Overstatement 
has  rightly  or  wrongly  been  a  part  of 
American  politics.  We  learn  to  live  wltii 
it  and  most  participants  are  willing  to 
let  time  heal  the  imSammatlon  that  re- 
stdts. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  last  election 
some  proceeded  from  overstatement  to 
threat.'!  and  from  threats  to  the  ques- 
tionmg  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  other 
candidates  and  noncandidate  officials. 
This  has  always  been  repugnant  to  men 
of  good  will  and  patriots  who  zealously 
guard  our  hard-won  and  fragile  inde- 
pendence and  liberty — repugnant  be- 
cause many  of  us  know  through  our  daily 
mail  that  there  is  no  shortage  of  bigots 
who  In  their  misguided  patriotism  read- 
Dy  proffer  lists  of  persons  they  consider 
traitors  and  who,  they  urge,  should  be 
behind  bars  that  they  could  not  Inter- 
fere, as  they  say,  with  the  good  and  true 
men  of  our  country. 

The  people  who  make  these  demands 
need  no  encouragement;  threats,  how- 
ever veiled,  by  persons  of  substance  and 
position  are  seen  as  a  green  light  by 
such  zealots.  I  am  sure  that  the  Vice 
President  had  no  intention  of  unleashing 
such  sentiments  in  others  less  erudite 
and  informed.  But  the  result  regardless 
of  Intention  is  what  we  must  ponder. 

We  all  admire  President  Nixon  for  his 
coolness  and  restraint.  I  truly  feel  he 
desires  to  bring  us  together.  His  ap- 
pointees daiU'  reflect  this  concern  In  their 
dealings  with  Congress. 

It  is  good  that  we  make  reappraisals, 
however  agonizing,  of  our  part  in  con- 
tributing to  victory  or  defeat  in  our  con- 
tlnuhig  contests.  But  it  is  also  good  that 
we  profit  by  our  experience  and  resolve 
to  do  better. 

As  we  end  this  session  of  Congress  it 
Is  a  particularly  timely  occasion  for  such 
resolve.  We  have  made  mistakes,  we  have 
sinned  grievously,  but  we  have  also  won 
some  battles  and  by  good  offices  occa- 
sionally been  peacemaker,  the  best  role 
of  all. 

I  read  into  the  Vice  President's  re- 
marks a  touch  of  the  olive.  If  this  Is 
so  then  we  should  aU  take  heart;  look 


to  our  own  households,  recall  that  this 
cotmtry's  welfare  eclipses  all  pettiness 
and  constantly  calls  us  to  observe  that 
the  main  thrust  for  all  segments  of  our 
society  is  to  pre.«9erve  liberty,  to  respect 
properly  constituted  authority  and  to 
carry  on  the  business  of  the  country  with 
dignity  and  purpose. 

I  ask  that  the  Vice  President's  speech 
be  printed  in  the  Record  and  I  hope  that 
others  of  my  colleagues  find  there  what 
I  do  and  that  we  go  into  the  new  Con- 
gress free  of  partisan  and  personal  ran- 
cor, willing  to  learn  from  the  past  but 
not  be  its  captive.  Not  certain]^  aban- 
doning our  privilege  to  partisan  views 
and  statements  but  with  a  resolve  that 
such  activities  are  only  an  Incidental 
part  of  our  primary  obligation  to  our 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

CoircOESSMAN     ATRXS'    TtSTIMONUL     DlKNEO. 

Akbon,  Ohio.  DccEMant  17.  1970 

It  Is  a  pleaoure  to  be  with  you  tonight  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  of  the  finest  among  the 
many  fine  Congressional  leaders  I  have 
known — BUI  Ayres. 

BUI  has  always  been  a  flRhter.  It  came  as 
no  fturprlse  to  me  to  learn  tbat  he  la  the  only 
Republican  officeholder  In  modern  times  ever 
:o  win  re-election  In  Summit  County.  The 
fact  that  he  served  ten  straight  terms  In 
Congress  Is  eloquent  tes-tlmony  to  the  repre- 
sentation he  gave  the  City  of  Akron  and 
Summit  County.  The  absence  of  Bill  Ayres 
from  the  nejtt  Oongrens  will  be  a  loss  to  the 
nation,  as  well  as  to  Ohio. 

Ohioans  will  never  forget  BUI  Ayres' 
leadership  in  the  neglected  fleld  of  vocational 
education,  an  Interest  which  your  great 
Governor.  Jim  Rhodes  and  I  stiare.  Nation- 
ally, hundreds  of  thousands  of  ex-service- 
men are  indebted  to  BUI  as  the  author  of 
the  Cold  War  GI  Bill  of  Rights  which  has 
enabled  them  to  continue  their  training 
and  education. 

BUI  also  has  an  Identity  with  the  youth  of 
this  ores.  They  teU  me  that  years  ago,  when 
he  was  riinnlng  for  re-election,  he  gave  his 
chUdren  T-shirts  that  had  "BUI  Ayres  is  my 
Daddy"  painted  on  the  front.  But  when  hla 
chUdren  went  to  school  with  those  T-shirt* 
on.  the  other  kids  wanted  one.  too.  Pretty 
eoon  there  were  hundreds  of  kids  in  Akron 
wearing  shirts  that  said.  "Bill  Ayres  is  my 
Daddy."  Im  not  sure  how  Mrs.  Ayres  felt 
about  that  one,  but  it  was  great  for  the 
Republican  party.  Sort  of  made  BUI  Ayres 
the  Father  of  Akron. 

I  realize  that  this  dinner  Is  prlmorUy  to 
honor  BUI  Ayres  and  his  service  In  the 
Congress,  but  there  Is  another  prominent 
Republican  from  Akron  that  I  would  like  to 
recognize.  I'm  talking  about  Ray  Bliss,  one 
of  the  greatest  chairmen  that  the  National 
Republican  party  has  ever  had. 

Us  because  of  Ray  that  the  naUonal  pnriy 
was  able  to  make  such  a  strong  showing  in 
the  1868  elections — and  for  that  President 
Nixon  and  I  are  grateful. 

We  salute  the  City  of  Akron  for  giving  us 
both  of  iheae  outstanding  Republicans — 
Ray  Bliss  and  BUI  Ayres. 

Tonight  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
a  topic  that  I  believe  pertinent,  now  that 
the  elections  are  over. 

Many  qualities  have  made  this  country 
great.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  two  that 
concern  the  politician  particularly:  first,  the 
willingness  to  fight  hard,  and,  second,  the 
commitment  to  unity,  the  readiness  to  fall 
In  behind  the  winner,  when  the  battle  la 
over.  It  bolls  down  to  positive  division  before 
an  election,  and  a  realistic  reuniting  after 
the  election.  Some  may  consider  these  two 
Incompatible — I  do  not. 


As  you  know,  this  Administration  went  on 
the  offensive  this  foU  and  fought  aggreaalvely 
for  RepubUcan  candidates.  For  doing  so  we 
were  labeled  "dlvlolve."  We  were  raked  over 
the  coals  by  some  of  the  leading  politicians 
and  commentators  for  attacking  our  op- 
ponents. Somehow,  it  woa  forgotten  tbat 
In  1064  the  Democrats  hod  run  an  od  on  tele- 
vision, that  showed  a  little  girl  pulling  petals 
ofT  a  flower,  and  then  an  H-Bomb  going  off 
behind  her.  Somehow,  it  was  forgotten  that 
In  1964  a  number  of  prominent  American 
poUUrianfi  and  opinion  leaders.  caUed  the 
Republican  Party's  nominee  for  President 
the  closest  thing  to  Hitler  this  country  had 
yet  seen.  Also.  It  was  forgotten  that  not  too 
many  months  ago  one  of  the  most  prominent 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  Ukened 
me  to  Joseph  Ooebbels  and  a  senate  candi- 
date of  the  other  party  referred  to  me  as  the 
"Baltimore  Greek  who  should  be  put  back  on 
the  leash." 

But  never  mind — never  mind  the  fact  that 
these  attack!  seem  to  have  been  forgotten. 
What  I  am  interested  In  is  in  the  ImpUcatloa 
that  the  harsh  thruBi  of  partisan  debate  sud- 
denly in  1970  no  longer  has  a  place  in  Amer- 
ican poUtlca. 

1  disagree.  Division  con  t>e  oonstructtve. 
I  beUeve  that  what  is  called  the  adversary 
system  In  our  legal  profession  also  tias  a  place 
in  other  areas  of  our  society.  I  say  this  aa  one 
who  was  trained  In  the  law,  who  for  many 
years  practiced  the  law  and  taught  the  law. 

Consider  for  a  minute  what  the  adversary 
system  accomplishes.  Both  prosecution  and 
defense  fight  vigorously  for  victory.  They 
seek  our  facts  and  witnesses  that  support 
their  client's  cause  and  hurt  their  opponent's 
cause — then  they  marehol  their  arguments 
with  but  a  single  thought  In  mind:  to  win. 
Por  victory  they  strain  every  nerve,  and  no 
one  con  deny  their  right  to  do  so.  Indeed. 
It  U  their  duty. 

To  some  this  may  seem  far  removed  from 
Justice.  But  remember:  there  are  several  ad- 
vocates, one  for  each  competing  position.  And 
the  decision  is  not  handed  down  by  them: 
It  Is  handed  down  by  the  Judge,  or  by  the 
Jury. 

Judge  and  Jury  denend  upon  the  advocates 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  weigh  their 
credibility.  For  It  Is  the  assumption  of  the 
adversary  system  that  only  an  advocate  who 
thirsts  for  victory  win  possess  the  requisite 
inten.'rtty  of  spirit  and  of  Intellect  to  ferret 
out  the  pertinent  details,  no  matter  how 
minute,  and  to  construct  from  them  the 
most  persuasive  arguments.  And  It  la  the 
further  assumption  of  this  system  that  when 
committed  advocates  present  opposing  sides 
of  any  Issue,  all  the  necessary  facts  and  ar- 
guments win  be  brought  before  the  Judge 
and  Jury  for  consideration.  Thus  the  decision 
will  be  based  on  complete  enlightenment  and 
information  that  has  borne  the  test  of  hostile 
Investigation. 

Such  Is  the  role  of  the  adversary  system  in 
the  law  courts.  It  l.s  also  the  role  of  tough  po- 
litical partlsannhlp  in  the  public  forum.  It  la 
a  constructive  role.  It  brings  to  the  attention 
of  the  public  all  the  facts  and  all  the  argu- 
ments. And  both  sides  know  that  the  public 
will  judge  between  them  on  the  baEis  of  what 
they  have  brought  into  open  confrontation. 

This  partisanship  must  be  pursued  aeal- 
ously.  rtgorously,  without  hesitation. 

But.  by  the  same  token,  the  verdict  of  the 
public  must  also  be  accepted  without  hesita- 
tion: even  as  the  lawyers  in  a  trial  accept  the 
verdict  of  the  Judge  and  Jury.  Win  or  lose,  the 
Utl^nts  counsel  remain  committed  to  our 
system  of  Justice,  and  they  prepare  them- 
selves for  the  next  trial,  where  Justice  wlU 
again  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  hard 
partisan  debate. 

So  also  In  politics,  both  within  a  party  and 
within  the  nation.  Once  the  primary  or  the 
election  is  post,  the  winner  has  the  right  to 
expect  the  reasonable  support  of  the  losing 
side,  and  the  loser  has  the  duty  to  pledge 
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thftt  support.  Z  Bsy  thla  la  full  knowle<lge 
that  seldom  In  a  demoentlo  eleetion  does  tbe 
vlnner  win  wltb  much  more  tbui  S0%  of 
the  vote.  In  other  worda,  almost  one-h*lf  of 
tbe  electorate  la  expected,  after  every  elec- 
tion, to  give  their  support  to  someone  they 
did  Dot  want.  And  In  not  a  few  elections  un- 
der the  American  875t«m.  a  majority  at  the 
Toters  are  asked  to  support  a  man  that  they 
opposed. 

Zn  tbe  State  of  New  Tork,  for  example, 
within  the  past  fovir  years,  the  Oovemor. 
tbe  Mayor  of  Mew  York  City  and  a  United 
States  Senator  have  been  elected  with  leas 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

On  the  national  level.  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Richard  Nixon  were  all  elected  President 
wltb  less  than  a  majority  of  the  vote. 

Tet  m  all  of  these  victories,  and  In  many 
others  In  our  blstory,  the  men  who  were 
elected  did  not  hesitate  to  assume  tbe  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  of  office  because  they 
knew  that  under  our  system  Uiey  had  a  man- 
date to  ^vern  and  could  expect  tbe  loyalty 
of  the  great  majority  of  American  citizens. 

If  this  thought  of  acquiescence  by  ihe 
people  In  properly  Implemented  governmen- 
tal decisions  appears  to  obviate  the  right  of 
dissent,  let  me  emphatically  reject  that  prem- 
ise. Certainly  there  should  be  full  freedom 
to  lawfully  disagree  with  the  decisions  of 
public  officials  and  to  demonstrate  dissent  In 
accordance  wltb  our  constitutional  prerog- 
atives. But  attempts  to  dissuade  duly  con- 
stituted authority  from  a  chosen  course  of 
action  should  not  cross  the  line  to  disrup- 
tion and  other  Illegal  procedures.  They 
should  be  proper  and  constructive.  They 
should  not  be  carried  on  for  the  purpose 
of  harrassment,  but  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
lightenment and  tbe  focus  of  attention  on  a 
point  of  view.  Public  officials  once  elected 
deserve  the  opportunity  to  carry  out  their 
mandat«5  without  willful  obstruction  at 
every  turn. 

It  Is  exactly  the  same  within  a  party.  Con- 
ventions and  primary  contests  for  a  nomln»* 
tlon  often  can  be  extremely  bitter.  But  after 
the  battle,  a  party's  ranks  should  cloee.  I 
believe  the  Democrats  have  traditionally 
understood  this  lesson  better  than  we. 

Party  unity  is  essential  to  party  strength. 
I  say  this  not  only  with  an  eye  to  tbe  health 
of  the  Republican  Party,  but  also  to  tbe 
welfare  of  the  nation.  A  strong,  two-party 
system  Is  vital  to  democracy  in  this  country. 
A  loyal  opposition  puts  pressure  on  the  in- 
cumbent and  forces  him  to  be  alert,  cautloiis 
and  honest.  But  In  order  to  provide  this 
service  to  the  nation,  the  opposition  mu.<rt  be 
strong.  It  must  be  able  to  offer  an  alternative 
at  every  step  of  the  way;  at  national,  state, 
county  and  municipal  elections,  everywhere 
throughout  the  land.  A  fragmented  party 
cannot  be  strong.  Strength  requires  party 
loyalty  and  party  discipline. 

That  Is  why  this  Administration  welcomes 
the  new  Senator  from  New  York,  even  though 
he  was  elected  not  as  a  Republican,  which 
he  happens  to  be,  but  as  a  Conservative.  He 
has  given  every  Indication  that  be  will  be  a 
loyal  Republican  and  I  would  hope  that 
he  wUl  be  accepted  Into  the  Republican  Sen- 
ate caucus,  not  for  his  ideology,  but  for  his 
loyalty. 

And  In  another  sense,  that  Is  why  I  have 
come  to  Akron  tonight;  to  indicate  to  you 
and  to  BUI  Ayres  that,  win  or  loee,  I  remain 
loyal  to  this  man  who  served  so  long  and 
so  well  his  party,  bis  constituents,  and  his 
country.  He  has  been  true  to  his  principles 
and  to  the  Interests  of  the  residents  of  this 
district.  He  has  upheld  steadfastly  and  con- 
tinuously the  American  system  which  for  20 
years  enabled  him  to  represent  you  In  the 
Congress.  I  have  no  doubt  be  wUl  continue 
to  uphold  that  system  and  will  be  entirely 
constructive  In  his  attitude  toward  tbe  man 
be  fought  so  hard  to  beat.  This  Is  as  it  should 


be.  We  must  not  hesitate  to  fight  for  tbe 
things  that  we  believe  Ln.  And  when  we 
fight,  let  us  be  tough.  But  when  tbe 
fight  is  over,  let  us  put  aside  tbe  battle  gear 
and  Join  together  for  a  better  nation. 


MR.  SAMUEL  PISAR  ON  EAST- WEST 
TRADE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee received  important  new  testimony 
in  Its  continuing  series  of  hearings  on 
East- West  economic  relations. 

One  of  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  the  subcommittee  was  Mr.  Samuel 
Plsar.  one  of  the  most  distinguished  au- 
thorities on  East-West  trade.  Mr.  Pisar 
Is  best  Icnown  for  his  recently  published 
book,  "Coexistence  and  Commerce,"  an 
excellent  oirrent  analysis  of  the  phi- 
losophy and  practice  of  East-West  trade. 
In  his  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee last  week.  Mr.  Plsar  dramatically 
demonstrated  the  declining  role  of  the 
United  States  in  East- West  trade,  as  the 
maj  0  r  Indust  rial  nat  Ions  of  Western 
Europe  begin  to  expand  their  own  role 
in  this  sphere. 

Mr.  Pisar  spoke  clearly  of  the  chal- 
lenges we  face  in  this  Important  area 
and  the  pitfalls  we  must  avoid.  I  believe 
that  his  testimony  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  of  us  in  Congress  concerned  with  this 
problem,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
Contnrmvci  aho  Comoacs:  Pbacticxnc  the 

Amzbicah  Stric 
(Testimony  of  Samuel  Plsar.  Joint  Economic 
Committee.  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  Hearings  on  East-West  Eco- 
nomic Relations) 

Preaumably  it  la  to  tbe  recent  publication 
of  my  book,  here  and  abroad,  that  I  owe  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  this  Committee. 
Tet.  what  I  have  to  say  derives  primarily  not 
from  academic  research  but  practical  experi- 
ence as  a  counsellor  to  multinational  cor- 
porations and  banks  in  this  country  and  in 
Western  Europe.  Assuming  you  want  my 
views  on  what  U.3.  economic  policy  toward 
the  East  should  be.  I  will  point  out  newly 
arisen  opportunities  for  a  change  of  oounse 
and  oITer  some  specific  proposals. 

Twenty  years  after  World  War  n  it  baa 
become  clear  that  the  Soviet  nnlon's  efl'ort 
to  build  a  ooheelvc.  separate  and  self-suffi- 
cient communist  commonwealth  has  failed. 
It  has  failed  because  the  poUtlcal  Interests 
of  an  Industrialized  Russian  giant  and  the 
national  aspirations  of  the  smaller  Eastern 
European  countries  cannot  be  reconciled.  It 
has  failed  in  a  larger  sense  because  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  state  socialism  has  proven 
too  rigid  to  meet  tbe  needs  of  tbe  masses  and 
the  demaiKls  of  the  new  technological  age. 
Indeed.  It  has  not  only  failed  In  Its  own 
orbit,  but  baa  discredited  socialism  In  tbe 
W««t  as  well.  Tbe  British  Labor  Party  and 
similarly  inclined  political  groups  In  Europe 
have  abandoned  the  platform  of  nationaliza- 
tion, in  part  because  the  Soviet  model  has 
resisted  both  efficiency  and  democratization. 
Can  there  be  a  clearer  admlselon  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Uarxlst-Lenlnlst  economics  than  to 
invite  Plat,  Pord  and  IBM  to  Rusala,  after 
half  a  century  of  communist  power,  to  show 
how  modem  automobUo  and  computer  In- 
dustries should  be  built? 

The  more  enlightened  oommunlst  leaders 
know  that  they  are  facing  a  painful  choice: 
U  they  do  not  allow  the  warm  winds  of  We«t- 
em  know-bow  to  blow  Eastward,  their  bloc 
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wUl  end  up  with  stagnating  economies;  if 
they  loosen  up  their  system  they  may  un- 
lesab  changes  that  will  sweep  away  their 
authoritarian  power.  I  believe  that  the  socl&i 
and  economic  pressures  within  oommunlsm'B 
own  bosom  are  sufficiently  strong  to  tip  the 
balance  in  favor  of  those  willing  to  relax  the 
Iron  grip.  In  return  for  the  material  benefits 
their  pcKjple  want  bo  much  and  need  so  badly. 
The  conservative  Stalinists  remain  wedded 
to  the  dogma  that  capitalism  is  doomed  to 
oblivion.  Fearing  external  influences.  111  at 
eaae  wltb  an  emboldened  class  of  intellec- 
tuals they  would  consign  the  moat  spirited 
and  original  minds  to  a  mental  institution. 
But  this  blindness  to  the  inevitable  link  be- 
tween industrial  progress  and  human  free- 
dom has  proven  costly.  In  an  era  of  gallop- 
ing technological  invention  there  can  be  no 
sustained  economic  advance  unless  minds 
are  free.  The  cost  was  succinctly  tabulated 
by  an  elite  member  of  the  Soviet  establlah- 
ment,  tbe  atomic  scientist  Andrei  Sakharov; 
"Comparing  our  economy  to  that  of  the 
United  States  we  And  that  we  are  behind 
not  only  on  the  quantitative  plane,  but  also — 
and  this  Is  much  sadder— on  the  qualltatlvt 
plane.  Tlte  gulf  Is  all  the  greater  In  the  new- 
est and  moat  revolutionary  sectors  of  ths 
economy.  We  are  ahead  of  America  In  coal 
extraction,  but  behind  In  oU,  gas  and  electric 
energy;  we  are  ten  years  behind  In  chemlcalJ 
and  infinitely  behind  In  computer  tech- 
nology. -  .  .  We  simply  live  In  another  era." 
Eastern  economic  planners  have  lately 
come  to  value  Western  goods,  services  and 
methods.  The  Soviet  Union  is  now  engaged  in 
external  conunerdal  operations  on  a  larger 
scale,  in  terms  of  volume,  variety  and  geog- 
raphy, than  at  any  time  since  the  Bolshevik 
revolution.  It  has  given  official  endorsement 
to  the  law  of  comparative  advantage,  by 
which  each  nation  trades  what  It  can  pro- 
duce more  efficiently,  for  what  It  needs  most 
urgently.  The  smaller  Eastern  European 
countriee.  which  Russia  tried  to  Incorporate 
Into  Its  own  closed  trade  circuits  have  moved 
even  more  daringly  in  the  direction  of  In- 
dustrial and  commercial  Involvement  with 
the  outside  world. 

In  the  last  decade.  Eastern  trade  with  tht 
West  has  spiraled  upward  at  a  hefty  annual 
rate  of  10%:  with  the  less  developed  world 
at  a  spectacular  rate  of  30%.  Moreover,  the 
growth  extends  beyond  the  conventional  ex- 
change of  physical  goods  to  the  new  dimen- 
sion of  scientific,  technological  and  indus- 
trial cooperation  and  Joint  business  ven- 
tures of  various  types.  Particularly  Blgnlfl- 
cant  Is  the  emergence  of  tbe  transldeologl- 
cal  corporation  through  which  communist 
and  capitalist  firms  pursue  their  profit-mak- 
ing objectives  In  partnership. 

The  new  opportunities  offered  by  this  de- 
velopment are  now  being  seised  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  Our  allies  are  In  the  forefront  of 
the  quest  to  roll  back  tbe  ramparts  of  the 
cold  war.  For  sometime,  and  more  so  in  the 
wake  of  the  new  RtisAo-German  non-aggns- 
slon  treaty,  their  business  communities  have 
been  enjoying  a  least  In  the  Eastern  markets. 
American  firms,  deprived  of  an  equal  right 
to  compete,  are  left  only  with  the  cnimbs. 
East-West  conunerce  still  accounts  for  a 
small  fraction  of  the  total  tSOO  billion  value 
of  world  trade.  It  will  therefore  be  a  major 
new  frontier  of  the  International  economy. 
Tet  America,  the  leading  repository  of  man's 
technological  know-how,  with  a  gross  na- 
tional product  of  almost  one  trillion  dollars 
and  a  stake  of  over  36%  In  the  total  mer- 
chandise going  to  tbe  world  market,  repre- 
sents lass  than  1%  of  East-West  commeroe. 
hardly  one-tenth  of  the  share  commanded 
by  the  European  Economic  Community.  And 
Its  position  Is  constanEly  declining.  In  tbe 
process,  the  United  States  Is  becoming  stead- 
ily lees  relevant  to  the  dynamics  of  the  East- 
West  situation  and  less  influential  In  Eu- 
rope, as  the  oontlnent  is  going  Its  own  sepa- 
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nts  way.  I  submit  that  in  the  present  con- 
test of  international  relations,  this  con- 
ftitutes  both  bad  business  and  bad  dlplo- 

Bjaoy- 

U  tbere  are  strategic  considerations  which 
prevent  Ford  from  building  trucks  In  Russia. 
vh;  are  Daimler-Benz  of  Oermany.  Renault 
of  France  and  Leyland  of  England  (all  pro- 
tected by  Blx  costly  American  divisions,  not 
U)  mention  our  nuclear  umbrella)  free  to  bid 
(or  the  same  project,  with  the  moat  eager 
fupport  of  their  governments?  The  United 
gtstcfl  seems  to  be  holding  back  trade  without 
being  able  to  enforce  Us  professed  alms.  The 
goods  which  Wf  think  the  communists  should 
not  Have  get  there  anyway,  to  the  detriment 
of  American  business,  American  labor  and 
the  American  balance  of  payments. 

In  short,  U.S.  policy  has  become  outdated, 
incoherent  and  dangerotisly  out  of  step  with 
tbe  rest  of  the  alliance.  Western  Europe  and 
Jspan.  traumatlsed  by  a  surge  of  protectlon- 
bt  oentlment  In  this  country,  are  pushing 
irer  more  oggresslv^y  to  open  alternative 
mu-kets  In  the  Bast.  Were  such  sentiment  to 
become  law,  It  would  lead  to  an  economic 
Pigmentation  of  the  free  world  and  a  weak- 
mlng  of  the  common  front  against  commu- 
Qisa 

Efforts  to  expand  our  economic  dealings 
irlth  the  East  are  controversial,  for  In  the 
background  He  potent  and  legitimate  con- 
Mmi.  The  Soviets  will  probably  continue  to 
r&tse  threats,  a.*!  they  have  been  doing  over 
Berlin,  at  the  Suez  Canal  and  In  the  SALT 
oegotlatlons  of  Helsinki.  But  the  mutual 
interest  In  survival  and  prosperity  requires 
that  we  continue  the  arduous  process  of 
building  bridges  across  tbe  underlying  gulf  of 
bostlUty. 

Tbe  long  neglected  Eastern  masses  are 
yearning  for  a  consumer  society.  It  is  m 
oar  self-interest  to  help  them  build  such  a 
■odety,  not  only  because  there  is  profit  in 
It,  but  also  because  this  offers  us  a  chance 
to  take  tbe  fuses  out  of  conununlsm's  hos- 
tile ideology  and  to  enable  its  social  and 
•oonomlc  system  to  evolve  toward  ours. 

There  Is  one  area,  and  one  alone,  In  which 
the  Russians  have  become  self-sufficient:  In 
their  war  machine.  While  It  would  be  fool- 
bsrdy  and  Immoral  to  sell  them  strategic 
foods.  It  Is  naive  to  think  that  by  not  trad- 
ing with  the  East  we  can  make  it  militarily 
veoker:  our  embargoes  have  not  significantly 
diminished  communist  strength.  Realistical- 
ly, oU  we  can  hope  for  Is  to  render  tbe  com- 
munist world  less  willing  to  go  to  war.  At  a 
Ume  of  thermonuclear  stand-off,  this  hope 
can  best  be  furthered  by  selling  It  the  peace- 
ful goods  and  technology  needed  to  build  a 
consumer  society.  Whatever  rtaks  might  be 
entailed  In  such  a  course  have  now  become 
small  and  are  worth  taking. 

As  the  communist  societies  falter  beneath 
the  burden  of  excessive  regimentation,  and 
the  free  enterprise  societies  brace  themselves 
for  the  onslaught  of  internal  disorder,  the 
two  are  creeping  closer  together.  Each  has 
more  to  gain  from  closer  Intercourse  with 
the  other.  Ironically,  the  newly  found  bond 
U  common  desperation:  the  urban  problems, 
»ocial  problenw,  problems  of  poverty  and 
Inequality  which  plague  all  industrial  na- 
tions. In  this  context  the  promise  of  East- 
West  trade  becomes  more  than  economic. 
It  la  a  venture  on  a  scale  to  reawaken  the 
Idealism  of  an  alienated  generation  of  youth 
which  feels  that  not  all  in  the  West  is  good 
and  not  all  in  the  East  is  evU.  It  Is  enough 
to  refire  the  enthusiasm  of  our  beselged  In- 
dustrial society.  For  it  offers  a  chance  to 
tttend  the  frontiers  of  Individual  InltlaUve, 
material  progress  and  human  freedom  not 
only  to  Eastern  Europe  and  Soviet  Ruasla, 
hut  eventually  to  China  as  well. 

I  am  proceeding  from  tbe  assumption  tb&t 
both  communlam  and  free  enterprise  will  sur- 
vive Into  the  indefinite  future.  Neither  side 
▼Ul  voixmtarUy  dlsmantls  Its  own  aocUl 
etructura   or    try    to   overwhelm    the   other 
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With  armed  force.  This  stalemate  holds  out 
tbe  relatively  cheerful  prospects  of  coexist- 
ence and,  with  Ivck.  constructive  coopera- 
tion and  competition.  But  to  turn  these  pros- 
pects into  reality,  the  United  States  muHt 
shift  the  focus  from  military  to  economic 
diplomacy. 

The  main  thrust  of  my  argument  is  this: 
In  the  present  phase  of  the  historic  contests 
with  communism  it  Is  not  our  costly  and 
far-flimg  military  arsenal,  but  our  superior 
capacity  for  economic  progress  that  consti- 
tutes our  most  eilectlve  (and  most  neglected) 
weapon.  In  a  figurative  sense,  we  can  only 
conquer  the  E.st  with  the  peaceful  sword 
of  commerce  ind  industry,  and  the  human 
freedoms  that  poes  with  It.  This  sword  is 
best  wielded  by  the  imaginative  American 
businessman.  I  call  it  a  "tender  conquest" 
beciuEe  deeply  within  the  psyche  It  Is  wel- 
comed by  the  victim. 

In  this  spirit,  and  In  order  to  give  con- 
crete shape  to  my  Ideas.  I  have  attempted  to 
draft  a  model  charter  for  East-West  economic 
relations,  a  charter  designed  to  remove  tbe 
bureaucratic  racks  and  screws  by  which  trade 
Is  still  tortured,  and  to  help  establish  a  per- 
manent framework  for  commerce  between 
state  enterprise  and  free  enterprise  systems. 
No  final  instrument  can  spring  from  the 
niin  d  of  a  soli  tary  draftsman  as  Pallas 
Athene  is  fabled  to  have  sprung  fully 
equipped  from  the  head  of  her  father  Zeus. 
My  guidelines,  addressed  (not  too  preten- 
tiously I  hope)  to  policymakers,  leglalatora, 
administrators,  adjudicators  and.  above  all, 
those  engaged  in  day-to-day  business  trans- 
actions may,  perhaps,  offer  a  departure  for 
a  new  policy  approach.  I  would  be  glad.  If 
you  wish,  to  have  them  Included  In  tbe  rec- 
ords of  this  distinguished  Committee. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  formulate  what 
I  see  as  a  double  challenge,  one  for  business- 
men, the  other  for  statesmen. 

Since  time  Immemorial,  merchants  ventur- 
ing Into  remote  markets  have  somehow  man- 
aged to  build  friendly  and  lasting  relation- 
ships, and  to  overcome  the  obstacles  of  re- 
ligion, racism,  nationalism  and  witchcraft. 
What  they  are  presently  facing  in  the  East 
Is  no  more  than  the  hesitant  resistance  of 
a  faltering  ideology,  one  that  is  In  awe  of 
their  accomplishments,  willing  to  employ 
their  techniques,  but  unible  to  embrace 
certain  of  their  objectives.  The  pragmatic 
American  businessman  mui^t  be  unsbickled 
to  play  his  part  In  the  long  process  of  com- 
petition and  reconciliation  that  lies  ahead, 
and  to  nuUce  an  honest  profit  too.  This  Is  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  American  ethic. 

For  tbe  great  trading  nations  of  the  West 
which  are  at  the  center  of  world  conunerce. 
the  challenge  Is  bow  to  asalmllate  tbe  com- 
munist state  monopolies  into  an  orderly  pat- 
tern of  international  economic  cooperation, 
and  thus  enable  East-West  exchange  to  real- 
ize Its  full  potential  for  prosperlt}**  and 
peace. 


VETO  OP  MANPOWER  TRAININO 
BILL 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  unlike  the 
views  pre\ioufily  expressed  by  some  of 
my  colleagues,  I  am  most  pleased  that 
the  F*resldent  has  vetoed  the  manpower 
training  bill  passed  by  the  Congress. 

Although  I  was  unable  to  be  here  the 
day  the  conference  report  was  taken  up. 
I  was  positioned  against  the  bill.  It  Is  In- 
deed true  that  refonn  of  the  existing 
manpower  training  programs  has  re- 
ceived careful  scrutiny  by  the  Congress 
In  this  session.  When  we  debated  this 
bill,  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  offered  a 
number  of  amendments  on  behalf  of  the 
administration.  I  believe  that  It  was  un- 


fortunate that  these  amendments,  en- 
compaaslng  most  of  the  original  provi- 
sions of  the  President's  recommenda- 
tions, were  defeated. 

Instead  of  adopting  reforms  to  both 
consolidate  existing  manpower  programs 
and  decentralize  their  control,  the  main 
emphasis  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  con- 
ference report  was  on  providing  federally 
subsidl2ed  public  service  employment 
Jobs.  By  adopting  this  concept  the  Con- 
gress liad  returned  to  the  piiilosophy  of 
government  that  was  most  popiilar  in 
the  1930's. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  will  recognize  the  prob- 
lems of  the  1970's  are  not  the  same  as 
those  we  experienced  In  the  1930's.  By 
Implementing  public  sector  employment 
for  the  unemployed,  this  Nation  will 
again  embark  on  the  institution  of  an- 
other federally  financed  welfare  pro- 
gram. 

There  is  no  incentive  provided  in  this 
type  of  program.  What  would  result  Is 
the  perpetuation  of  another  program 
lacking  opportunities  for  further  ad- 
vancement. The  bill  the  President  ve- 
toed represents  an  emotional  reaction  to 
a  high  unemployment  rate. 

Tbe  emphasU  of  Government  should 
be  to  provide  a  system  of  long-range 
training  opportunities  emphasizing  the 
input  that  can  be  made  by  State  and 
local  governments  with  the  assistance  of 
the  private  sector.  This  is  the  main 
thrust  of  the  President's  original  pro- 
posal. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress,  espe- 
cially the  Senate,  will  recognize  the  ad- 
vantages of  decentralization  of  this  type 
of  program.  In  the  meantime.  I  am  most 
confident  that  the  economic  situation, 
which  provided  the  impetus  for  consid- 
eration of  the  vetoed  bill,  will  show  no- 
table improvements  in  both  the  Sght  on 
Inflation  and  the  reduction  of  unem- 
ployment. 

GENOCIDE  CONVENTION  IS  NOT  A 
THREAT  TO  SOVEREIGNTY  OF 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  foes  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
are  making  false  accusations  concerning 
this  convention.  One  of  the  more  promi- 
nent false  rumors  which  hiis  been  spread 
concerning  this  convention  is  that  if  the 
United  States  ratified  the  treaty  our  Na- 
tion's sovereignty  would  be  threatened. 
This  is  an  absurd  rumor  and  has  no  basis 
In  fact. 

The  fact  is.  as  the  section  on  individual 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  said,  and  I  quote; 

The  idea  that  treaties  are  the  moet  solemn 
of  international  commitments,  that  they  may 
and  should  be  used  to  limit  the  actions  of 
states  and  engage  them  in  common  pursuits. 
has  been  accepted.  In  tbe  United  States  and 
universally.  Further,  and  moat  relevant  here, 
the  idea  has  been  accepted  that  treaties  may 
and  sboiUd  be  used  to  define  what  areas  of 
individual  and  governmental  activity  are 
matters  of  international  concern.  In  other 
words,  nothing  In  the  United  Nations  Charter 
nor  in  the  many  subsequent  treaties — includ- 
ing the  Genocide  Convention — altera  tbe 
bMle  principle  that  matters  easentiaUy  wltli- 
in  tbe  domsstlo  jurlsdicUon  of  states  must 
be  left  to  tbe  KAtea  without  outside  Interven- 
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Uoiu,  WhAt  the  Charter,  and  some  of  the 
treaties — Including  the  Genocide  Convention 
—do.  IB  to  say  that  certain  kinds  of  activity 
are  now  the  concern  of  all. 

This  portion  of  the  section  on  Individ- 
ual rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  ABA 
states  that  genocide  Is  a  threat  to  all 
mankind  and  thus  Is  more  than  an  inter- 
nal matter  for  any  nation.  The  fact  that 
the  entire  world  went  into  outrage  at 
the  atrocities  committed  by  Germany 
against  the  Jews  Is  a  prime  example  of 
this  fact. 
The  report  goes  on  to  say  that — 
Seen  m  terms  of  a  threat  to  International 
peace  and  security,  the  occurrence  of  geno- 
cide anywhere  In  the  world  Is  as  much  a  mat- 
ter of  Intemauonai  concern  as,  for  example, 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  result  of  outlawing  genocide  for 
states  and  individuals  is  not  an  infringe- 
ment upon  the  right  of  a  state  to  make 
genocide,  but  more  importantly  it  is  a 
protection  and  guarantee  for  the  right  to 
life  for  all  men.  There  is  a  correlative 
found  in  individual  states  outlawing  mur- 
der. None  of  us  view  the  restriction  on 
us  against  committing  murder  as  a  re- 
striction or  an  infringement  upon  our 
sovereignty  as  indlviduaLs.  but  rather  we 
see  this  restriction  as  a  protection  against 
man's  inhumanity  to  man. 

It  has  become  very  easy  for  us  to  make 
accusations  without  analyzing  the  details 
and  effects  of  certain  treaties  and  pro- 
grams. Certainly  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  Genocide  Convention.  I  believe 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  debate  the 
actual  content  and  intent  of  this  treaty 
Twenty  years  is  long  enough  to  wait 


TRIBUTE  TO  BOB  BENNETT 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  Bob  Bermett 
the  Director  of  Consressional  Relations 
at  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
and  son  of  cur  distinguished  colleague 
Senator  Wallace  Benketi  of  Utah  is 
leaving  his  post  to  Join  a  private  firm. 

While  he  deserves  congratulations  on 
this  promotion.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
did  not  say  that  we  who  have  worked  in 
this  transportaUon  field  will  miss  him 
greatly.  There  is  no  doubt  that  his  ef- 
forts contributed  in  no  small  way  to  the 
passage  of  the  many  pieces  of  landmark 
legislaUon  in  the  transportation  field 
over  the  last  2  years. 

Much  like  his  father.  Bob  Bennett  is 
a  hard-working,  dedicated,  and  com- 
pletely honorable  man.  He  did  an  out- 
standing job,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
rougher  the  situation,  the  better  his  per- 
formance. 

I  wish  him  continued  success  and  pros- 
perity in  ills  new  assignment. 


IN  THE  SPItUT  OP  THE  SEASON 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  most  moving 
article  which  appeared  in  last  Simday's 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser 
written  by  Samuel  Crowningburg-Amalu. 
Known  to  all  Hawailans  as  Sammy 
Amalu,  this  descendent  of  Hawaii's  kings 
Is  one  of  our  most  perceptive  observers 
and  recorders  of  the  passing  scene. 


Without  once  mentioning  Christmas 
and,  indeed,  without  once  mentioning 
peace,  he  has  written  what  I  can  only 
describe  as  a  most  superlative  testament 
to  the  spirit  of  the  season  we  now  cele- 
brate. I  commend  it  to  you  most  highly 
and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
thoughts  here  so  wonderfully  expressed. 
I  can  think  of  no  more  descriptive  por- 
trayal of  the  key  issue  of  our  times  nor 
a  more  meaningful  statement  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  unmet  obligaUon  before  us. 

I  wish  to  share  this  message  with  you 
and  also  take  this  opportunity  to  extend 
to  you  the  greetings  of  the  season.  Mele 
KaUkimaka  me  ka  Hauoll  Makahiki  Hou. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  In  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows : 
BoT  Meets  Oml:  Tne  Oldest  Story  .  .  .  and 

SmO,   THE   BlEST 

(By  Samuel   Crownlngburg-Amalu) 

Once  I  was  asked  a  question— If  you  had 
been  granted  but  one  wish,  for  what  would 
you  ask?  Immediate  answers  quickly  rose  to 
my  lips.  Happiness,  wealth,  honors,  fame  and 
prestige,  good  health.  And  all  as  quickly  died 
and  faded  away.  Not  for  any  of  them  would 
I  ask.  Not  If  I  had  but  one  wish  and  only  one. 
Long  reflection  and  the  searching  of  my  own 
soul  evoked  the  only  possible  answer  for  me. 
I  n-ould  ask  that  I  be  wanted  by  the  one  I 
loved.  This  and  naught  else. 

Wash  away  the  caparison  accrescent  to  life, 
those  false  trappings  with  which  we  have 
accoutered  life,  and  what  la  left  but  the  In- 
trinsic of  a  boy  and  a  girl.  Here  le  the  essen- 
tia] of  man — a  new  Adam,  a  new  Eva,  each 
day  resurrected  anew.  Each  new  hour  brought 
back  to  life  again.  Here  He  the  seeds  whence 
are  to  be  bom  the  coming  generattona  of 
man.  A  boy  and  a  girl.  No  more.  No  less. 

I  watched  them  as  they  gathered  from  all 
over  this  vast  land.  Women.  Some  of  them 
almost  children.  They  had  come  for  one 
single  purpose — to  gather  again  to  their 
breasts,  long  starved  by  separation,  the  men 
they  loved.  To  hold  them  again  In  their  arms. 
To  know  their  flesh  again  and  the  warmth 
of  their  lips.  To  see  again  In  the  eyes  of  their 
men  that  spark  of  love  and  of  wanting  that 
through  all  the  long  hours  apart,  they  had 
never  forgotten. 

I  looked  upon  these  women,  these  girls,  and 
my  heart  bled  Tor  them.  I  knew  a  Joy  akin 
to  their  own  joy  that  they  would  soon  greet 
the  boys  they  loved.  But  I  also  knew  a  great 
sadness  for  I  could  not  forget  the  hour  that 
only  too  soon  wotild  come  to  them  when 
they  and  their  men  must  port  again.  They  to 
return  to  their  own  lonely  beds.  Their  men 
to  the  battlefields  and  perhaps  to  death. 

How  painstakingly  these  girls  must  have 
dressed  this  morning.  Each  hair  In  place:  the 
lipstick  just  right.  And  just  the  right  dress 
to  please  one  guy.  to  recall  a^aln  to  some  lad 
a  girl  and  an  hour  that  once  they  both  knew. 
They  stood  In  two  long  lines — nervous,  anx- 
ious, and  most  of  all  filled  with  the  fear  that 
he  might  not  come.  They  stood  In  two  long 
lines,  and  each  heart  prayed  a  sUent  prayer 
of  aching  tears  and  lonely  nights.  A  prayer 
that  their  men  would  Indeed  return  to  them 
from  the  war  torn  marshes  and  fens  of  An- 
nam,  of  Cochin  China,  and  of  Tonkin.  For 
their  men  were  soldiers  and  sailors  and  ma- 
rines and  boys  of  the  air  force.  Their  men 
were  flying  In  from  Saigon  and  Da  Nang. 
They  were  flying  m  by  chartered  planes  and 
would  then  be  ferried  by  bus  to  the  Rest  and 
Recuperation  Center  at  Fort  DeRufSy.  Twice 
a  day  do  they  come — eight  busloads  of 
them — day  after  day  for  365  days  a  year. 

And  twice  a  day  this  same  scene  Is  en- 
acted— a  girl  waiting  for  the  boy  she  loves. 
Just  so.  through  all  the  past  ages,  women 


have  waited  for  their  warrior  men  to  coma 
home.  Some  did.  Others  never  did  Is  tbnt 
ever  to  be  an  end  to  this?  Might  we  not  ha™ 
wrought  some  more  fortunate  design  in  m, 
than  war?  Is  not  Death  already  so  sure  In  ih! 
lives  of  human  kind:  must  we  speed  his  com 
Ing  and  sharpen  his  scythe  with  our  endlssi 
wars?  Ls  there  no  respite  for  us  and  for  the 
women  who  must  waite  their  days  in  ni> 
Ing?  ""• 

I  just  do  not  see  how  they  manage  to  do 
It  and  to  contmue  doing  It,  the  men  and 
women  who  work  at  the  R  and  R  Geutv 
I  certainly  could  not.  The  air  Is  too  heavily 
charged  with  emotion,  too  drowned  la  wavse 
of  anxiety.  I  listened  to  Army  Chaplain 
James  R.  Llnderman  as  he  led  these  amdoua 
girls  through  their  last  hour  of  waiting 
right  up  to  the  climactic  point  when  the  bili 
arrived,  and  their  boys  were  there. 

I  watched  him  skuifully  weave  a  web  of 
distraction  and  diversion.  It  was  an  art,  but 
one  that  only  a  kindly  and  loving  heart  could 
perform.  It  was  a  generous  gesture  for  It  pw- 
pared  the  girls  in  a  way  that  they  could 
never  have  done  for  themselves,  without  a 
crook,  without  a  staff,  he  Is  the  good  abep. 
herd.  He  leads  these  girls  out  of  the  valley 
and  Into  the  arms  of  their  men. 

I  talked  to  Captain  SybU  Lawless  of  tbs 
WAC,  the  Operations  Officer  at  the  Center 
And  I  asked  her — My  Ood,  how  can  you 
stand  this  day  aft«r  day?  Do  you  ever  set 
inured  to  It,  ever  get  used  to  It?  And  shs 
looked  at  me  with  a  v>lsUul  eye  and  s  shy 
smUe,  and  she  replied:  No,  I  con  never  be 
Inured  to  It.  But  we  must  do  it.  They  are  oar 
boys.  And  our  girls. 

I  talked  to  Dave  Zlebenhenne,  the  coordi- 
nator at  the  Center  for  the  Hawaii  Visitors 
Bureau,  and  he  gave  me  the  flgtires.  Ten 
thousand  men  a  month  arriving  at  Port  De- 
Russy.  Almost  tO  million  spent  by  these 
men  each  year  in  Hawau.  The  B  and  K  pro- 
gram  represents  a  not  Inconsiderable  p^]t• 
tlon  of  our  state's  economy.  The  figures  are 
there,  and  they  are  aatonL<ihlng.  Almost 
57.000  military  personnel  and  their  depend, 
ents  In  only  the  first  quarter  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

And  then  I  went  back  to  the  girls  sod 
stood  beside  them  as  they  waited  for  their 
men  to  come  home.  I  watched  their  excite- 
ment mount,  their  anxiety  build  to  a  near 
frenzy  as  the  moment  neared  when  a  bus 
would  draw  up  to  the  door  and  a  lad  would 
jump  out  Into  their  arms — perhaps.  I 
watched  some  who  stood  there  all  atrem- 
bllng.  hands  shaking,  barely  able  to  stand. 
Others  tried  their  beet  to  appear  calm,  per- 
haps even  disinterested — except  for  the  tears 
in  their  eyes.  I  watched  these  girls,  and  I 
thought  to  myself — Good  God,  what  are  we 
doing  to  you  and  to  the  men  you  love?  What 
are  we  doing  to  you  who  are  our  children? 

Then,  before  you  knew  It,  the  entire  thing 
was  done.  The  bus  hod  arrived.  A  boy  bad 
leaped  out,  took  his  girl  In  his  arms,  hekl  her 
to  him  with  a  hunger  that  almost  hurt,  and 
kissed  her— a  long,  long  kiss.  And  they  were 
gone. 

I  walked  away  and  went  back  to  my  hell- 
copter  where  Cecil  Harris,  a  soldier  lad.  was 
waiting  to  take  me  home.  I  gazed  long  at 
Cecil,  and  he  looked  back  at  me.  And  In  that 
moment,  I  think  we  both  managed  to  bridge 
the  years  that  separated  his  generation  from 
mine.  Only  then  did  I  finally  understand 
the  agony  of  our  days.  We  were  both  caught 
In  a  seine  that  neither  of  us  had  woven,  nor 
could  we  ever  escape. 

I  saw  the  youth  of  him.  the  strong  and 
silent  courage  of  him.  And  I  knew  that  this 
was  the  way  of  every  soldier  who  would  live 
for  hla  country— or  die  for  It  If  he  must.  I 
saw  agam  In  Cecil  a  shadow  of  myself  a 
quarter  c«ntury  ago.  And  I  knew  In  my  own 
heart  that  I  had  failed  him  somehow,  that 
I  had  not  done  enough  In  my  own  days  to 
assure  that  this  child  and  any  child  m  all 
the  world  would  never  again  have  to  go  to 
war.  To  assure  that  never  again  would  any 
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girl  have  to  come  from  the  ends  of  the 
l^rtb  to  wait  for  her  warrior  lad  back  from 
the  wars. 

There  Is  no  escape  for  any  of  ue.  Cecil  will 
go  back  to  Vietnam.  That  Is  where  a  soldier 
loes.  That  Is  where  the  war  la  fought.  And 
1  will  go  back  to  Mokulela  and  wonder  what 
I  might  have  done — what  I  could  have  done. 
But  this  one  truth  I  learned  this  day — there 
U  only  one  essential  in  life.  A  boy  and  a  girl. 
Ho  more.  No  lees. 


THE  SST 


Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  be  Interested  in  the 
conference  held  December  7,  1970,  at  the 
Wings  Club  In  New  York  City's  Biltmore 
Hotel  concermng  the  SST.  Major  airUnes 
ot  the  United  States  held  the  press  con- 
lerence.  Attending  were  Najeeb  Haiaby, 
iwesldent  and  chief  executive  of  Pan 
American  World  Airways;  Charles  Tll- 
Ungbast,  chairman  of  the  board.  TWA: 
George  Spater,  president  and  chief  exec- 
utive ofBcer,  American  Airlines;  Floyd 
Hall,  president  and  chief  executive  ofBcer, 
Kutem  Air  Lines;  and  John  Blackman. 
Tlce  president  public  affairs  representing 
George  Keck,  president  and  chief  execu- 
ave  OfBcer,  United  Airlines. 

In  a  statement  on  behalf  of  those  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Haiaby  said: 

We  are  here  today  to  express  our  convlc- 
tloos  that  the  United  States  should  proceed 
with  the  program  to  build  two  prototype 
fupenonlc  tranaporta  for  test  and  research 
purposes. 

This  program  Is  essential  so  that  we  do  not 
foTfcloee  the  possibility  of  our  country  build- 
ing the  airplane  ot  the  future  and  forefelt 
tint  opportunity  Instead  to  the  British, 
ftench  or  Russians. 

The  Seiuite's  reversal  of  America's  super- 
sonic transport  program  Is  a  drastic,  extreme 
measure.  Here  was  a  nine  year  old  policy 
supported  by  three  Presidents — initiated  by 
President  Kermedy  and  supported  by  Presi- 
dents Johnson  and  Nixon — and  by  five  Con- 
gresses since  then,  a  program  studied  by 
Bcores  of  Congressional  committees.  We 
thought  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  coun- 
oyl  policy,  only  the  question  of  how  much 
•pptoprlatlon  should  be  allocated  on  what 
Khedule. 

After  studying  the  debate,  the  Chief  Exec- 
utives ot  the  airlines  represented  here  today 
tfilu  that  52  Senators  of  the  United  States 
do  not  understand  the  program  and  the 
Senate  has  reversed  field  In  the  ninth  year  ot 
the  program. 

There  hove  been  a  number  of  questions 
properly  asked  about  the  VS.  Supersonic 
trsasport.  We  would  like  to  reply  to  them 
very  briefly. 

The  first  question  Is  whether  or  not  the 
airlines  support  the  program. 

The  answer  Is  unequivocal.  We  support 
me  program  to  build  two  prototypes,  then 
to  decide  on  whether  or  not  a  productI:)n 
model  should  be  buUt,  what  Its  specifica- 
tions aould  be  with  all  the  test  data,  actual 
iMts.  before  us.  and  not  make  a  decision  on 
■peculations  by  scientists  pro  and  con  but 
jctual  hard  facts  before  us.  This  program. 
S!H£."'  *'"''  PfMlI'Dt's  program,  has  the 
wpport  of  the  airline  Industry. 

Second,  are  we  able  to  pay  for  our  part  of 
the  program? 

We  believe  that  the  Government  and  the 
•jraspace  Industry  and  the  airllnea  will  be 
il .."'  '"^hg"  for  each  to  pay  Its  part  to 
a»  thne  period  1978  to  1980. 
JJlrd,  are  we  prepared  to  Invest  In  the 
program? 

Twenty-six  airlines  have  already  put  up 
wi  million  In  the  program— »I8  mllUon  for 
fan  Am  alone— money  we  could  have  used 


otherwise,  but  which  we  paid  Into  the  U.S. 
Treastiry  Ave  years  ago  as  our  evidence  of 
faith  in  the  program. 

Fourth,  how  about  the  airplane  engine 
ond  engine  manufacturers? 

They  have  invested  some  «306  million  and 
are  committed  to  Inveat  further  as  the  pro- 
gram progresses. 
Fifth,  what  about  Jobs? 
The  American  program  mitgw  jobs  .  .  . 
tax  revenues  ...  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade.  It  means  the  creation  of  Jobs  for 
Americans,  not  the  export  of  Jobs — not  only 
for  1971  and  1972  but  for  the  entire  decade 
and  probably  the  next  two  decades.  We  think 
that  keeping  thouaands  of  highly  skiUed 
people  employed  In  any  economy  that  has 
almost  Ave  mllUon  unemployed  would  be  a 
high  national  priority. 

Sixth,  is  this  a  subsidy  by  the  VJS.  Govern- 
ment? 

It  la  not  a  subsidy  to  labor,  the  manufac- 
turers, or  to  the  airlines.  The  Government 
estlmatea  that  the  SST.  If  auccessful  will  re- 
turn Its  Investment  to  the  D.S.  Oovem- 
mont — a  billion  dollars  if  600  aircraft  are 
sold. 

Seventh,  what  sort  of  a  supersonic  will  we 
as  airlines  accept? 

Only  one  that  la  safe  and  economically 
and  socially  acceptable. 

We  haven't  the  slightest  intention  of  sonic 
booming  our  passengers  or  prospective  pas- 
sengers or  our  prospective  shippers. 

We  haven't  the  slightest  Intention  of  mak- 
ing any  more  disturbances  at  airports  than 
we  now  make  and  we  have  assumed  all  along 
that  none  of  the  Governments  In  which 
we  might  be  permitted  to  operate  this  air- 
plane would  permit  any  such  social  dam- 
age or  disturbance.  Not  only  doea  the  Gov- 
ernment prohibit  such  damage  or  disturb- 
ance, but  we  would  not  undertake  it.  The 
fact  is  that  we  do  not  yet  know  whether 
there  would  be  any  damage  or  disturbance. 
We  win  only  know  when  development  and 
tesung  are  complete. 

The  SST  Is  coming.  The  sole  question  Is 
whether  we  do  It,  or  whether  we  let  some- 
one else  do  It.  If  we  do  It  we  wUI  gain  the 
benefits. 

If  somebody  else  does  It,  we  will  loee 
world  leadership  in  aviation  ss  we  have  lost 
It  in  shipping.  As  we  look  around  the  world 
and  see  what  Is  happening  in  steel  produc- 
tion, automobUe  production,  textile  produc- 
tion. Is  there  not  some  basis  for  the  con- 
clusion that  we  had  better  hold  tight  to 
what  producUon  advantages  we  stui  have? 
We  believe  opponenu  of  the  SST  have  been 
misguided  In  wanting  to  cancel  the  proto- 
type program  when  that  progmm  Is  specifi- 
cally designed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
an  environmentally  aatlsfactorv  SST  can  be 
bunt. 

We  believe  opponents  of  the  SST  have 
seriously  underestimated  the  adverse  eco- 
nomic elTecis.  both  Immediate  and  long 
term,  of  canceling  the  program. 

Also,  two  airline  presidents  who  could 
not  be  present  at  the  Wings  Club  con- 
ference wired  Mr.  Haiaby  at  the  confer- 
ence as  follows; 

Bbanitf  Intexwational, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  December  7,  2970. 
To :  Najeeb  E.  Halabt. 

■  Regret  unable  to  be  with  you  today,  but 
I  take  this  oppart unity  to  go  on  record  again 
as  wholeheartedly  endorsing  the  SST  de- 
velopment program. 

At  this  point  It  is  almost  Inconceivable  that 
we  could  consider  wasting  the  ability  and 
knowledge  we  have  gained  from  the  research 
and  development  already  placed  Into  this 
program.  It  must  be  continued  so  that  we 
do  not  lose  this  momentum. 

The  SST  proposed  by  the  United  SUt» 
represents  not  oiUy  logical  technical  ad- 
vancement, but  also  a  new  and  necessary  tool 
by  which  this  country  will  be  able  to  main- 


tain Ita  leadership  In  world  transportation 
and  trade.  I  firmly  believe  that  Its  economic 
advantagen  far  outweigh  any  disadvantages. 
We  respect  the  opinion  of  those  who  oppose 
the  SST  on  environmental  and/or  economic 
grounds,  but  we  submit  that  there  are  solu- 
tions which  will  certainly  not  be  brought 
about  If  research  and  development  Is  brought 
to  a  standstill." 

/s/  HAaniKO  L.  LAwaxNCi, 
Chairman   of   the   Board,   and   Chief 
Ejxcutive  Officer. 

CONTiMTOTAL  Ajx  LiKES,  December  7,  1370. 
To:  Najeeb  E.  Halabt.  Pak  Amexicah  World 
AiEWATs,  Inc. 
"All  of  us  at  Conunental  Air  Lines  jom 
»-lth  you  In  requesting  further  Congressional 
review  and  support  of  the  Umted  States' 
Supersonic  aircraft.  This  nauon  has  alwaya 
led  the  world  m  the  air  age.  To  resign  this 
leading  role  in  International  industry  and 
retreat  from  greatness  would  be  a  grievous 
error  with  tmhappy  results  In  every  phase  of 
the  air  transport  industry." 

/s/  RoacaT  F.  Six.  President. 


CIGARETTE  ADS 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  after  Janu- 
ary I.  1971,  cigarette  advertisements  will 
no  longer  be  allowed  on  radio  and  tele- 
vision in  this  country.  Other  nations  are 
also  beginning  to  take  action  to  discour- 
age the  use  of  tobacco,  knowing  as  we 
do,  of  the  health  hazard  involved. 

The  New  "Vork  Times  of  December  16 
contains  an  article  regarding  such  ac- 
tion taken  in  the  British  Parliament, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  con-,ent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 
[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Wed..  Dec    16 

1970) 

House  or  Commons  Acceftb  Pbivate  Anti- 

SMoKiivG  Bill 

LoNooK.  Dec.  15— The  House  of  Commons 
gave  a  nod  of  approval  today  to  a  plea  for 
stricter  measures  to  discourage  the  use  of 
tobacco. 

Sir  Gerald  Nabarro.  a  back-bench  Con- 
servative, mtroduced  a  private  member's 
bill,  with  House  approval,  that  would  re- 
quire a  "lurid  "  warning  on  all  cigarette  and 
other  tobacco  packages  about  the  health 
hazards  Involved.  Also  It  would  require  a 
statement  of  what  Sir  Gerald  called  the 
"poison""  contents — tar  and  nicotine. 

Such  private  members"  bills  do  not  usually 
get  very  far  In  Parliament  unless  the  Oovem'- 
ment  decides  to  support  them.  The  Con- 
servative Oovemmenfa  attitude  on  the  Na- 
barro measure  Is  unknown,  but  today's  fa- 
vorable reception  could  encourage  support. 


INDUCING  THE  PROFIT  MOTIVE 
AMONG  EMPLO"rEES 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  most 
thoughtful  article  on  the  profit  incen- 
tive as  an  employee  motivation  appeared 
in  the  November  edition  of  the  ma.;azine 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  author  is  the 
newly  elected  chairman,  president,  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Llng-Temco- 
Vought.  Inc.,  Mr.  Paul  Thayer.  I  might 
note  that  Paul  Thayer  speaks  from  a 
commanding  position  on  this  subject  as 
a  look  at  L-T-V's  gales  history  during 
the  period  from  1965  to  the  present  will 
show.  Under  Paul  Thayer's  presidency 
over  that  time  sale*  grew  from  $19S  mil- 
lion to  S714  million. 
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I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  article  be 
reprinted  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IWDUCtNQ  THE  Pxcm  MOTIVE  AMONG 
EMFLOTCt 

In  employe  comznunlcation.  the  profit  mo- 
ttre  Is  the  end.  and  other  rationale  Is  merely 
means  to  Us  achievement. 

Too  many  biuslnessmen  fall  to  recognlae 
the  goal  of  any  effort  to  communicate  with- 
in their  organizations.  In  a  recent  stud; 
made  here  in  Dallas,  only  one  of  23  editors 
of  employe  publications  stated  hla  charter 
was  to  help  make  a  buck.  Others  reasouMl 
their  objective  was  employe  reco^ltlon,  In- 
formation, motivation,  entertainment,  to 
Unk  distant  personnel,  "unify  the  family." 
or  "create  'one  big  happy  family.* " 

They're  aimed  in  the  right  direction.  By 
recognizing  an  employe's  accomplishments 
you  express  appreciation,  encouragement  to 
continue  and  set  the  example  for  thoae 
around  him.  Recognition  boosts  morale  and 
motivation.  Motivated  employes  are  the  ones 
who  will  turn  out  a  better  product^  be  on  the 
Job  and  on  time  regularly  and  stay  with  you 
the  longest. 

Whan  they  reduce  rejections  and  remakes 
and  save  you  recruiting  and  training  costs 
through  low  turnover,  they've  taken  a  big 
Bl«p  in  helping  you  to  a  healthy  financial 
statement. 

To  many,  this  may  seem  like  cold  logic. 
Not  upon  closer  examination.  The  Informed 
and  motivated  person  who  makes  a  real  con- 
tribution to  hlH  company's  progress  la  the 
pei«>n  who  will  enjoy  promotion,  security 
and  long  tenure.  He  recognises  that  when 
the  company  Is  profitable,  he  also  profits. 

Commands  are  given  by  monologue.  But 
undeni  tan  ding  is  reached  through  dialogue. 
Dialogue  dem&nds  that  we  earn  the  right  to 
be  heard  by  lending  our  ears  to  what  others 
have  to  say.  Others'  opinions  can  Illuminate 
and  often  cause  a  change  In  our  own  direc- 
tion. 

Many  authorities  say  a  good  employee 
communication  plan  is  a  two-way  street.  On 
It,  questions,  opinions  and  suggestions  flow 
upward,  and  answers,  information  and  posi- 
tions flow  downward. 

I  submit  that  It's  more  than  that:  The 
best  plan  Is  an  omnldlrectlona]  plan.  lo 
today's  economy,  when  everyone  Is  aware  of 
outside  and  uncontrollable  threats  to  bis 
security,  It's  not  uncommon  for.  say,  the 
engineers  and  the  marketing  men  to  be  hos- 
tile, or  the  accounting  section  to  be  wary 
of  the  computer  section,  for  no  other  reason 
than  each  not  understanding  the  rote  of  the 
other. 

It's  not  enough  for  the  man:igement  above 
each  to  know  what's  going  on.  Each  section 
should  understand  the  other's  Importance 
to  the  over-all  goal  and  how  their  functions 
are  related.  With  effective  dialogue  from  side 
to  aide,  as  well  as  up  and  down,  "them  and 
we"  work  can  become  teamwork. 

Some  managers  hold  to  the  touching  belief 
that  they  are  the  sole  poaseseors  of  ail  that 
Is  right  In  economics,  education,  religion  or 
culture — or  all  four.  Through  dialogue,  the 
communion  of  men's  minds  Is  likely  to 
broaden  and  expand  their  Ideas. 

A  program  In  which  all  levels  of  employes 
and  management  enjoy  equal  access  to  the 
Ideas,  philosophy  and  opinions  of  all  other 
levels  Ls  one  which  will  provide  open  chan- 
nels to   more  profitable  operations. 

By  opening  his  mind  to  his  staff  and  moti- 
vating them  to  do  the  same  to  him  and  their 
own  staff,  the  chief  executive  sets  the  spirit 
of  any  communication  plan.  If  he  Is  free 
with  his  Ideas,  those  down  the  Une  will  be, 
too.  But  If  be  feels  that  "what  they  don't 
know  won't  hurt  them."  his  attitude  will 
sllenoe  the  entire  organisation. 


His  philosophy  must  be  relayed  by  day-to- 
day example.  No  written  directive  can  trans- 
mit this  message. 

To  reach  today's  employe,  he  must  first  be 
Identified.  What  are  his  needs,  his  back- 
ground and  Interesu.  bis  aspiration?  He's 
far  more  sophisticated  today,  and  Is  taking 
home  more  money,  thus  making  him  a  more 
affluent  citizen. 

Much  of  what  we  read  and  watch  today  la 
opinionated — most,  subtly,  but  much,  bra- 
zenly—and much  IS  slanted  against  business 
interests.  On  a  steady  diet  of  such  program- 
ing the  audience  is  swayed  to  the  media's 
philosophy. 

Communication  between  the  various 
groups  within  an  organization  thus  takes  on 
even  more  importance.  To  counteract  tha 
newspapers'  bold  headlines  about  demon* 
strators  at  corporate  meetings,  for  example, 
there  must  be  open,  forthright  communica- 
tion channels  within  the  company. 

To  answer  the  commentator's  over-atten- 
tion to  dl-ssenters,  there  must  be  confident 
understanding  among  all  levels  of  manage- 
ment and  employes. 

In  any  organization  there  are  key  Individ- 
uals who  have  become  natural  opinion  cen- 
ters— ^people  others  have  confidence  in  and 
respect  Wlthuut  charter  of  any  kind,  they 
merely  evolve  into  positions  of  ex  officio 
leadership  They're  on  top  of  things.  They 
know  what's  going  on  and  how  to  pull 
strings.  And  they  pass  It  on  or  use  It  to  Im- 
press those  around  them. 

Union  leaders  and  other  groups  have  un- 
derstood this  process  and  used  it  to  their 
advantage  for  years.  Management  can,  and 
should,  do  the  same.  In  most  cases  their 
views  are  nc  more  than  the  result  of  bavmg 
seen  only  one  side  of  the  issue.  Reveal  the 
other  side  to  them,  candidly,  and  theyll  be- 
come important  keys  to  an  effective  employe 
communication  program. 

The  media  of  employe  communication  are 
as  diverse  as  the  Imagination,  but  what  Is 
appropriate  for  one  organization  may  be  im- 
practical to  another.  An  elaborate,  full-color 
monthly  magazine  Is  obviously  out  of  the 
question  for  a  300-employe  company,  but  a 
mimeographed  newsletter  may  be  perfect. 

Closed-circuit  TV  and  videotape  presenta- 
tions are  available  to  only  the  richest  corpo- 
rations, but  a  well-prepared  35mm  slide  show 
will  serve  a  small,  one-plant  operation  Just 
as  well. 

Employe  publications  give  personnel  a  tan- 
gible item  they  can  easily  identify  with; 
they're  the  "stars."  The  articles  are  written 
for.  by  and  about  them.  They  can  show  them 
to  their  families  and  friends. 

Company  bulletin  boards  can  also  be  use- 
ful to  employes  when  shared  with  manage- 
ment. Their  personal  items,  such  as  "for 
sale."  "ride  wanted."  etc..  placed  beside  offi- 
cial notices  helps  dissolve  the  invisible  line 
between  "them"  (employes)  and  "us"  (man- 
agement ) . 

Employe  meetings  give  all  levels  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rub  elbows  and  exchange  Ideas, 
allowing  face-to-faoe  problem-solving  not 
available  every  day. 

Management  and  supervlsora'  meetings  al- 
low the  same  opportunities,  plus  lend  an  air 
of  exclusivity  to  thoae  who've  advanced  far 
enough  to  be  Included. 

Letters  addressed  to  employee  from  top 
management  on  a  re^lar  basis  keep  a  con- 
tinuing Image  of  the  executive  before  the 
employe.  Sent  to  the  employe's  home,  the 
letter  Involves  his  wife  and  family,  an 
added  benefit  when  seeking  his  support. 

Payroll  check  or  voucher  stuffers  with  rel- 
ative Information  are  a  well-read  coounu- 
nlcatloDs  medium. 

Booklets  and  brochures  on  company-pro- 
vided benefits,  new  programs  and  other  per- 
tinent information  go  for  In  keepdng  em- 
ployes aware  that  they're  working  for  more 
than  Just  that  $3.50  or  whatever  an  hoxir. 

An  easily  tmdentood  and  efficient  system 
for  receiving  and  answering  employes'  oom- 
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plaints,  questions  and  suggesUons  goes  r»r 
In  convincing  employes  that  the  company  u 
Indeed,  concerned  about  them  as  Indlvlduaii' 

Finally,  a  good  communication  system  will 
wlthsUuid  a  measurement  of  Ub  effectlvenew. 
the  result  of  which  will  answer  our  orlgiaS 
question,  "Why  employe  communlcaUcmr 

In  making  the  teat,  short-term,  interiai 
objectives  and  the  long-term,  and  basic 
goal  of  profitability  must  be  considered  A 
short-term  gonl  might  be  the  prevention  or  a 
walkout  or  strike;  "selling"  a  new  pension 
plan:  introducing  new  parking  rules;  reduc- 
ing the  number  of  grievances,  and  always, 
safety.  The  list  Is  long  and  familiar  and  meas- 
uring the  results  Is  relatively  simple. 

Measuring  the  long-term  success  of  em- 
ploye communication  in  helping  the  ooo- 
pony  attain  Its  ultimate  goat  Is  more  dlffl- 
cult.  As  a  measure,  have  there  been  Improve- 
ments in  employe  attendance.  on-tUne  per- 
formance, production  and  morale? 

Many  variables — Improved  technology 
management  planning  and  decisions,  Idio- 
syncrasies of  customers,  changes  In  the  econ- 
omy—may affect  these  results,  so  effective- 
ness Is  measured  by  feedback,  written  and 
oral  response  to  communication;  employ* 
attitude  surveys;  nondlrectlve  interview 
employe  relations  indices  which  reflect  the 
state  of  employe  morale  In  terms  of  abseo- 
teetsm,  tardiness,  turnover,  safety,  suggei. 
tlons,  grievances,  work  stoppages,  disciplin- 
ary suspensions  and  others;  surveys  by  out- 
side organizations,  and  the  measure  of  assim- 
ilation of  communication. 

To  achieve  the  corporate  goals  of  a  fslr 
profit  through  improved  products,  tbcressed 
sales,  reduced  absenteeism  and  lower  costs, 
businessmen  must  understand  that  their  pkh 
ficlency  In  the  art  of  communicating  Is  &  ms- 
Jor  factor  In  their  dally  activities. 

Any  business  organization  Is  In  a  oontln- 
ual  process  of  formation  and  re-formatlon, 
and  all  employes  should  participate.  The  per- 
fect company  has  yet  to  be  organized,  the 
perfect  product  yet  to  be  produced.  All 
of  these  we  work  toward,  and  the  way  to 
reach  them  Is  by  communication. 


ELECTORAL  COLLEGE  REFORM 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  aspects  of  this  year's 
debate  on  electoral  college  reform  wu 
the  dialog  between  Judge  Edward  Qos- 
sett,  of  Texas,  and  the  National  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  on  the  issue  of  the  na- 
tional chamber's  policy  position  on  elec- 
toral reform.  To  complement  thifi  dialog. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
of  October  21.  1970,  from  Mr.  J.  Harvle 
Williams,  director  of  the  Committee  on 
Electoral  College  Reform,  to  Mr.  Hilton 
Davis,  legislative  manager  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd. 
as  follows: 

OCTOBZB  ai.  1970. 
Mr.  Hn.TON  Davis, 
General  Manager,  Legislative  Action.  Cham- 

ber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  StaM. 

WaMhington,  D,C. 
DzAK  Ms.  Davis:  I  have  Just  read  today,  la 
the  Congressional  Record  of  September  BOtb, 
your  letter  to  Judge  Ooesett  describing  the 
development  of  the  National  Chamber's  pol- 
icy position  on  electoral  reform. 

I  would  question  only  a  part  of  one  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  the  next  to  last  para- 
graph. You  may  well  "believe  that  no  othtr 
organization  has  made  a  more  tborougli 
study  of  electoral  reform  .  .  .*'  The  facts  ire 
quite  different.  Here  at  the  American  Oood 
Oovemment  Society  we  have  studied  the 
question  much  longer  and  much  more  thor- 
oughly. 
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None  of  the  National  Chamber's  material 
ihat  I  have  seen,  which  Is  most  of  It,  Includ- 
ing all  testimony  before  the  Committees  of 
Oongiess.  takes  cognizance  of  the  nature  and 
itructure  of  the  Constitution.  A  more 
thorough  study  would  have  discovered  the 
ilmpis  fact  that  "the  more  perfect  Union" 
of  the  Constitution  Is  a  National-Federal 
Union — a  National  Union  of  People  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  In  the  Presi- 
dent, and  a  Federal  Union  of  States  In  the 
Senate  and  In  the  President.  As  the  source 
and  foundation  of  the  separated  legislative 
and  executive  Powers,  the  National-Federal 
Union  is  superimposed  on  both  Congress  and 
the  President.  The  sap  of  every  action  of 
Congress  and  every  action  of  the  President 
rises  through  the  same  electoral  roots,  from 
the  same  soil — the  People  as  a  Nation,  and 
the  same  People  as  the  States—so  far  as  the 
Constitution  goes. 

However,  that  structure  has  been  tortu- 
ously distorted  by  the  State  Leglslatu.-es' 
adoption  of  the  statewide  general  ticket  for 
the  election  of  Electors  apportioned  to  the 
People  with  Representatives.  The  conse- 
quences of  these  actions  by  the  State  Legis- 
latures have  always  been  the  source  of  the 
electoral  reform  movements.  In  the  main, 
proponents  of  the  many  reform  proposals 
have  sought  to  reform  the  results  of  various 
•lections  vi^thout  reference  to  the  structure 
of  the  Constitution,  which  shapes  the  Ameri- 
can Political  System. 

yore  thorough  study  would  have  shown 
clearly  that  the  Electors  are  the  necessary 
links  between  the  legal  Parties  of  the  States 
and  the  Constitution  to  which  Parties  are 
unknown.  They  are  at  once  Officers  of  the 
Constitution  smd  representatives  of  their 
state  parties.  As  far  as  the  Constitution  Is 
eoDcerned  they  are  the  Parties.  If  you  abol- 
ish them  you  necessarily  bring  in  all  the 
apparatus  of  Party  or  leave  the  Constitution 
without  means  to  fill  its  own  offices.  Too,  you 
transform  Presidential  elections  from  the 
present  aggregation  of  fntro-state  elections 
to  one  inter-state  election,  a  further  central- 
ization of  our  system. 

Of  course,  the  contingent  election,  when  no 
one  has  a  majority,  should  be  moved  from  the 
House  voting  by  States,  to  a  joint  session  of 
the  Hou»e  and  Senate  with  each  Representa- 
tive and  Senator  having  one  vote.  This  would 
csrry  the  National -Federal  Union  Into  the 
contingency. 

If  this  seems  simple.  It  Is.  Better  yet.  such 
S  Constitutional  Amendment  could  be  effec- 
tive In  the  next  election  If  ratified  as  late  as 
October,  1973,  because  present  state  election 
Isvrs  for  Representatives  could  be  readily 
adapted  to  the  National  Electors. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

J.  HASvnc  WnxxAMs. 
Director.  Committee  on  Electoral  Col- 
lege  Reform. 


FELLOWSHIP  DAY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  we  enter 
this  Christmas  season,  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  and  consideration 
of  this  body,  a  program  which  has  been 
initiated  by  Mr,  Carl  E.  Mau.  of  Media, 
Pa.,  and  other  Interested  parties.  Their 
proposal,  known  as  Fellowship  Day,  is  In- 
tended to  develop  new  communications 
ud  understanding  at  a  grassroots  level 
between  people  of  different  races. 

The  concept,  while  simple,  has  far- 
reaching  effect.  Fellowship  Day  wUl  be 
Sunday,  December  20,  and  will  begin 
with  church  services  held  in  each  other's 
church  or  synagogue.  White  and  black 
families  will  be  encouraged  to  break 
bread  together,  with  white  families  in- 
viting black  families  to  dinner,  and  Wee 


versa.  I  believe  this  program  wiU  go  far 
to  enhance  the  spirit  of  togetherness  be- 
tween people  of  all  races  and  colors,  and 
give  real  meanlne  to  the  guiding  force 
of  the  holiday  season.  "Peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  Toward  Men." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  for  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  the  procla- 
mation of  Fellowship  Day  by  the  mayor 
of  Chester  and  various  supporting  news 
articles. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PHOCI.AMATION.   CriT   OT   CHESTER 

Whereas,  The  United  States  of  America  was 
founded  almost  two  himdred  years  ago  on 
enduring  principles  which  have  enabled  this 
country  to  become  strong  and  righteous:  s^nd 

Whereas.  The  pages  of  our  history  in  re- 
cent years  have  been  stained  by  racial  ten- 
sions and  conflicts  which  threaten  the  very 
life-blood  of  this  country;  and 

Whereas,  The  preclotis  heritage  passed  on 
to  us  by  our  forefathers  must  be  safeguarded 
against  the  undemocratic  influences  using 
this  means  to  destroy  us;  and 

\Vhereas.  This  can  best  be  accomplished 
'through  the  Individual  Initiative  of  all 
Americans,  black  and  white,  by  the  "breaking 
of  bread"  in  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  the 
American  home;  and 

Now,  therefore,  I,  John  H.  NacrelU,  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Chester,  designate  the  date  of 
Z>ecember  20.  1070,  being  at  the  height  of  the 
Christmas  season,  when  "Peace  on  Earth, 
Goodwill  Towards  Men"  Is  in  our  hearts,  be, 
and  Is  hereby  proclaimed  FeUowshlp  Day- 
U.S.A.;  and 

Further  resolved.  That  all  citizens  be  urged 
to  extend  the  hand  of  friendship  to  members 
of  other  races  on  that  day,  with  the  hope  that 
the  fellowship  and  goodwill  exhibited  on  this 
occasion  endure  not  only  through  the  Christ- 
mas season,  but  for  the  entire  year. 

Proclaimed  this  Srd  day  of  December,  1B70, 
AJ>. 

JORW  H.  NaCKXLLI, 

Mayor. 

(Prom  the  Delaware   County  Dally  Times. 
Nov.  36,  1070] 

FnXOWSHZF   DAT    TKAJK-BOtnrD 

We  endorse  any  program  which  we  think 
has  a  chancs  of  procnotlng  better  under- 
standing between  the  black  and  white  raoee. 
The  upooming  Fellowship  Day  Is  no  excep- 
tion. 

Dec.  20  has  been  designated  as  Fellowship 
Day  by  Its  sponsors.  On  that  Sunday,  white 
families  are  encouraged  to  Invite  block  to 
their  homes  for  dinner,  and  black  families 
are  urged  to  welcome  whites  into  their  homes 
for  a  meal. 

People  Bitting  down  with  each  other  at  the 
table  wUI  have  ample  opportunity  to  gain  a 
fuller  understanding  of  their  fellow  men — 
black  or  white. 

Media,  a  community  that  provides  exam- 
ples of  how  whites  and  N^roes  can  live  to- 
gether, has  been  the  flrst  to  recognize  offi- 
cially Dec.  20  OS  Fellowship  Day.  We  hope 
other  boroughs  and  townships  will  follow 
that  lead. 

Similar  Interracial  activities  have  been  at- 
tempted acroee  the  nation  in  past  years.  To 
our  knowledge,  these  have  produced  no  easy 
answers  to  the  great  problems  of  today. 

But  we  would  be  surprised  If  most  par- 
ticipants did  not  have  their  uew-fotmd 
friends'  homes  without  a  little  tnore  under- 
standing than  when  they  entered. 

No  one  expects  a  sudden  difference  in  the 
racial  climate  of  Delaware  County  after  Dec. 
20.  However,  subtle  changes  between  the 
black  and  white  communities  can  help  buUd 
a  better  county  for  tomorrow. 


With  proper  direction  and  true  under- 
standing. Fellowship  Day  may  grow  into 
fellowship  the  year-round. 

IProm  the  Delaware  County  Dally  Times, 

Nov.  20.  19701 

Foa  R&cuL  Unoesstandinc  :  Fcllowshif  Dat 

Appsovro  nc  Mmu 

Mk«*- — Borough  council  voted  Thursday 
night  to  set  aside  Dec.  20  as  "Fellowship  Day" 
here  In  an  attempt  to  promote  better  racial 
iinders  tending. 

Carl  Mau.  a  Media  publisher  who  sought 
the  resolution,  said  before  the  councU  meet- 
ing that  he  thought  of  Fellowship  Day  after 
working  with  black  families  this  fall  to  raise 
money  for  the  Chester  High  School  band. 

"That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  worked  with 
black  people,"  said  Mau.  '1  thought,  Tf  this 
is  what  black  people  are  like,  let's  get  with 

"There  have  been  groups  meeting  In  public 
balls  for  a  long  time,  but  I  felt  by  meeting 
in  the  sanctity  of  the  home,  there  would  tw 
more  genuine  expression."  He  emphasised 
"I'm  not  saying  this  is  the  complete  solution 
but  I  hope  it  will  open  the  door  to  better 
understondlng  between  black  and  white  olil- 
Eens." 

Mayor  Robert  Mlckle.  who  proclaimed  Dec. 
20  as  "Fellowship  Day"  here,  called  Mau  a 
"big  booster  of  Media." 

"He  makes  all  kinds  of  telephone  calU  and 
contocts  to  boost  the  borough  and  he  has 
helped  the  boys  going  Into  the  service  He  Is 
a  tireless  worker,"  the  mayor  aald. 

The  official  proclamation  asks  "that  all  clt- 
irens  be  urged  to  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  members  of  other  races  on  that  dsy 
(Dec.  20)  with  the  hope  that  the  fellowshlD 
and  goodwill  exhibited  on  this  occasion  wUI 
endure  not  only  through  the  Christmas  sea- 
son but  for  the  entire  year." 

Mau.  on  acUve  member  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Ware  (VFWJ,  said  he  hoped  the  pro- 
gram will  attract  "at  least  600  famiUM  m 
DeUware  County  and  a  half  million  over  the 
country, 

.-f'tH?  "^  '^*  °™  community  In  the  nation 
to  .upport  the  <!.;  offlclally.  Mau  aald 

He  laid  he  plana  to  Introduce  a  elmllmr 

t^l-'°v,'°  ""  ~"""y  commlaslonerTS 
their  weekly  meeting  at  lo  am.  next  Wednea- 

"I  hope  to  send  out  10,000  to  25.000  coplaa 
01  lde»  oji  Implementation  to  churches 
service  cluba  and  other  organization*  ••  Man 
saw.   "Ifs   lucky    this   is   a   printing   firm  " 

He  said  he  would  ask  the  organlratlona  to 
serve  as  Intermediaries  uwng  names  of 
ramllles  who  wish  to  spend  an  evenuw  with 
a  lamlly  of  another  race.  ^^ 

•■I'm  hoping  Just  u  many  black  people 
win  Invite  whites,  as  whites,  blacks-  he 
said.  "It  would  be  too  easy  for  me  to  ask  a 
black  famUy  over.  I  hope  some  Wack  famllv 
Invites  me." 

Mau  said  he  believed  "It  has  Just  never 
occurred"  to  many  people  to  sh&re  a  dinner 
with  a  family  of  another  race.  Fellowship 
Day  could  provide  the  necessary  Impetus 
he  added. 

Re  also  suggested  the  day  be  celebrated 
regularly  every  third  Sunday  m  December, 
Just  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cbrlstmaa  aett- 
eon.  when  the  spirit  of  "peace  on  earth,  good 
win  to  men"  prevails. 

Mau  said  he  has  asked  President  Richard 
NUon  to  declare  the  day  a  national  observ- 
ance. The  proposal  Is  sUll  being  evaluated, 
by  the  President's  assistants,  he  said. 

"The  White  House  wUl  advise  us  how  to 
handle  this — we  may  bsve  to  Introduce  tXUa 
to  the  Senate  for  action,"  he  said. 

Be  said  he  had  received  a  letter  from 
Sen.  Bugb  Scott  (R-Pa.)  supporting  the  Idea 
of  Fellowship  Dsy.  Several  other  offldals  also 
have  responded  favorably,  Mau  said.  Includ- 
ing Philadelphia's  Mayor  Jamea  Tate. 

Mau  said  he  wrote  letters  outlining  the 
proposal  to  every  acnator  and  governor  In 
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the  country  aa  well  as  about  one-Uilrd  of 
the  congressmen. 

(Prom  tbe  Suburban  and  Wayne  TUnea, 

Nov.  5. 19701 

A  Grand  New  Idea 

Once  tn  awhile  aomeone  comes  up  with  a 
new  Idea  which  glvea  hope  for  the  futiu-e. 

Such  a  "new  Idem**  la  "Pollowshlp  Day." 
proposed  for  Sunday,  December  20,  In  an 
effort  to  bring  the  black  and  white  people  or 
our  nation  toeether. 

"Fellowship  Day"  wotild.  In  the  worda  of 
Its  originator.  Carl  Mau,  of  Media,  "be  a  day 
when  white  families  will  Invite  blaclc  families 
to  dinner  and  vice  versa.  American  white  and 
black  families  'breaking  bread'  at  the  some 
table  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christmas  Sea- 
son win  give  new  meaning  to  'peace  on  Earth, 
Good  Will  Toward  Men,'  and  hopefully,  this 
spirit  will  continue  throughout  tbe  year." 

Thtis  far,  Mr.  Mau  has  received  enthusias- 
tic endoraement  from  Senator  Hugh  Scott, 
who  has  written  the  White  House  urging  the 
President  to  proclaim  Sunday,  December  20, 
as  "Pellowahlp  Day." 

Sen.  George  McGovem  and  former  Penn- 
sylvania Governor  WlUtam  Scranton,  as  well 
as  Philadelphia  Mayor  James  Tate  have  got- 
ten on  the  bandwagon  .(If  you  think  It's  easy 
to  get  large-bore  politicians  to  agree  to  any- 
thing In  a  hurry,  try  It  sometime.)  Their 
acquiescence  Indicates  that  they  recognize 
that  Mr.  Mau  has  a  gem  of  an  Idea  which 
may  help  toward  reconciliation  of  the  races. 

Aa  Carl  Mau  says:  "All  of  us,  black  and 
white,  are  going  to  be  here  In  America  to- 
gether for  a  long  time." 

We  should  all  look  Into  our  hearts  and  aee 
If  "Pellow^ihlp  Day,"  by  bringing  a  family  of 
the  other  race  into  our  homes,  might  contrib- 
ute to  a  better  spirit  of  understanding  and 
tolerance  m  our  land. 

Will  you  Join?  Just  take  that  Qrst  step  and 
invite  someone  to  your  home— or  get  your 
church  or  service  club  to  sponsor  group 
events  at  which  a  white  family  would  sponsor 
a  black  family  at  dinner — or  vice  versa.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  "Fellowship  Day" 
could  get  under  way  and  be  a  success  in 
turning  away  our  races  from  alienation. 

Let^  start  this  year,  not  next. 


NATIONAL  OCEANIC  AND  ATMOS- 
PHERIC AGENCY — TEXAS  TEK- 
TTTE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  and  exciting  de- 
velopment of  this  year.  I  believe,  has 
been  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  by  the 
administration.  Previous  administra- 
tions had  ruminated  over  the  plan  for 
years,  and  nothing  had  come  of  it.  This 
administration  has  flnally  made  the 
dream  of  oceanographlc-  and  conser- 
vation-minded people  a  reality.  I  am 
proud  to  have  p'.ayed  a  role  in  this  mat- 
ter. My  staff  and  I  had  met  with  admin- 
istration officials  many  times,  urging 
them  to  take  this  action  and  worlcing  on 
some  of  the  details.  I  look  forward  to 
NO.^As  being  adequately  funded  so 
that  it  can  berin  in  earnest  the  truly 
momentous  tasks  that  lie  ahead  of  It.  I 
urge  the  involved  committees  to  give  this 
item  a  high  priority  in  the  consideration 
of  expenditures  early  during  the  next 
Congress. 

Having  long  been  concerned  with  ma- 
rine affairs  and  having  been  a  leader  in 
the  flght  to  establish  NOAA.  I  view  with 
great  interest  the  developments  in  this 
area.  My  own  State  of  Texas  has  many 


hundretls  of  miles  of  coastline  where 
yearly  literally  millions  of  people  work  or 
relax  near  or  on  the  ocean.  We  Texans 
have  a  long  tradition  of  working  with 
and  on  the  ocean,  and  recently  even  in 
It.  For  this  reason,  I  was  extremely 
pleased  recently  to  learn  of  the  plans, 
developed  by  the  dty  of  Galveston  in  con- 
Junction  with  Texas  A.  &  M.  Utilversity 
and  the  University  of  Texas  Medical 
Branch  at  Galveston,  to  establish  a 
far-reaching  land-ocean  complex  in 
Galveston  to  study  and  expand  upon 
man's  relationship  with  the  sea.  This 
plan  Is  known  as  the  Texas  Tektite  pro- 
gram. Part  of  this  energetic  program — 
the  Marine  Biomedical  Institute — has  al- 
ready been  established  and  is  functioning 
well. 

The  area  of  the  Texas  gulf  coast  offers 
one  of  the  truly  unique  locales  In  which 
such  a  complex  could  conceivably  be 
established.  Not  only  is  the  climate  right 
lor  year-round  operations,  but,  more 
Importantly,  the  vast  technical  back- 
grotmd  that  is  necessary  for  the  support 
of  such  a  project  Is  already  available. 
The  Texas  A.  &  M.  campus  is  currently 
doing  much  work  in  the  field  of  marine 
biology,  while  the  University  of  Texas 
medical  branch  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  study  of  marine  related 
medical  advancements.  In  addition,  Rice 
University  and  the  University  of  Hous- 
ton, which  have  done  outstanding  work 
in  many,  many  fields,  are  proximately 
located  along  with  numerous  other  uni- 
versities and  Junior  colleges. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  the  Texas  Tektite 
program  my  wholehearted  support  and 
ask  the  Members  of  this  body  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  it.  When  this  is  done. 
I  feel  certain  that  everyone  wUI  share 
my  support  of  this  truly  exciting  and.  In 
terms  of  human  betterment,  greatly  re- 
warding program. 


UNFAIR  CAMPAIGN  TACTICS 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  no  one  can 
be  more  Interested  in  protecting  the  good 
name  of  the  professdon  of  politics  than 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Our  profession  Is  politics: 
that  is  why  we  are  here. 

When  unfair  campaign  tactics  pollute 
the  political  atmosphere,  however,  our 
profession  becomes  something  less  than 
the  highest  calling.  Any  effort  to  keep 
campaigns  clean,  therefore,  not  only  pro- 
tects the  voter  but  also  helps  the  can- 
didates. 

The  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Com- 
mittee has  been  working  in  this  field 
since  1954.  The  committee's  report  on  its 
work  during  a  campaign  Is  not  com- 
pleted until  long  after  the  political  dust 
has  iiettled.  We  do  not  yet  know  the 
effect  of  its  work  during  the  1970  cam- 
paigns. 

But  there  are  some  indications  in  news 
stories  written  near  election  day.  It  is 
worthwhile  looking  at  the  overall  picture 
as  presented  in  the  following  stories; 
First,  a  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper  Alli- 
ance story  from  the  Washington  Dally 
News,  October  23,  1970;  next,  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  story  in  the  Washington 
Evening  star,  November  2,  1970;  then 
a   postelection  story  from   the  Boston 


Globe,  November  10,  1970.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  news  stories  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ric- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dolly  News 

Oct.  23.   1970) 

PotJTZCAl.   SaCBAX   WARN2KCS  Vp 

(By  Ted  Knap) 

An  official  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practices 
Committee  today  warned  television  viewers 
to  watch  out  for  a  flood  of  "sophisticated 
smear"  in  the  final  week  of  the  Nov.  3  elec* 
tion  campaigns. 

Executive  Director  Samuel  J.  Archibald 
said  candidates  in  a  record  76  per  cent  of  tbe 
races  have  signed  the  fair  campaign  pledge, 
and  complaints  of  violations  thus  far  are 
running  slightly  behind  1968  and  igee. 

"But  that  does  not  mean  this  campaign  is 
cleaner,"  he  sold.  "Right  now  is  when  dirty 
politics  hits  the  fan.  We  ore  starting  to  get 
more  complaints  and  we  expect  a  huge  surfe 
in  the  final  week." 

In  an  effort  to  stem  the  flood,  the  commit- 
ue  has  written  to  all  radio  and  TV  stations 
and  newspapers  asking  them  to  refuse  to  sell 
time  and  space  for  any  new  attacks  after 
midnight  Friday.  The  committee  suggests  no 
restriction  on  political  advertising  that  al- 
ready has  been  running  or  that  does  not 
feature  new  attacks. 

Mr.  Archibald  said  a  pre-campaign  survey 
disclosed  that  half  of  the  stations  and  news- 
papers put  no  restriction  on  political  ads  la 
the  final  few  days,  when  It  becomes  too  late 
for  the  attacked  candidate  to  make  an  ade- 
quate response. 

PRtVATE   OaOANtZATION   * 

Tbe  committee  la  a  private,  nonproflt  or- 
ganization founded  in  19M  and  financed  by 
foundations.  It  is  headed  by  Charles  P.  Taft. 
Cincinnati  attorney,  and  Its  directors  Include 
leaders  of  both  poUtlcal  parties.  It  has  no 
enforcement  powers,  but  investigates  and 
publicizes  complaints. 

The  committee  has  detected  a  trend  to- 
ward what  Mr.  Archibald  calls  the  "sophis- 
ticated smear"  which  insinuates  but  does 
not  flatly  state  an  allegation.  Be  said  it  Is 
especially  prevalent  In  TV  spots. 

"It  takes  the  opponent's  voting  record,  or 
some  stand  or  statement  be  has  made  on  the 
Issues,  and  preseuu  It  out  of  context  in  a 
highly  dramatized  way  that  appeals  to  the 
emotions.  It's  hard  to  put  your  finger  on  It 
because  It's  not  obviously  false,"  Mr.  Archi- 
bald said.  He  declined  to  cite  examples. 

The  committee  reported  earlier  that  it 
had  received  a  number  of  complaints  about 
campaign  ads  that  Implied  guilt  association, 
particularly  ads  in  which  a  candidate  tries  to 
picture  long-haired  young  people  aa  support- 
ers of  his  opponent  when  in  fact  they  were 
only  members  of  the  opponent's  audience. 
There  have  been  reports  of  some  hippie  types 
being  hired  by  candidates  to  appear  with 
their  opponents. 

[From  the  Washington  EveiUng  Star,  Nor.  a. 

19701 
Sbnatic  Races  Rouqh:  Campaign  ComXAlNTS 

SOAB 

Formal  charges  of  unfair  campaigning  In 
Senate  contests  more  than  doubled  this  year, 
reflecting  the  Intense  battle  being  fought 
over  control  of  the  chamber,  according  to  the 
head  of  the  Fair  Campaign  Practlcea  Com- 
mittee. 

Samuel  J.  Archibald,  executive  director  of 
the  committee,  says  Senate  candidates  have 
registered  10  complaints,  compared  with 
nine  In  1968  and  nine  In  1966. 

"It  could  reflect  the  Importance  the  White 
House  has  attached  to  the  Senate  races,"  he 
said,  "and  perhaps  the  greater  Interest  In 
Senate  races." 
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AN    OVEBAIX   DCCLIKE 

Tet  the  56  complaints  received  In  the  35 
geaste.  435  House  and  35  governor's  races  Is 
t  marked  decrease  from  the  66  complaints 
ID  1966  and  67  in  1968.  Archibald  said  In  an 
interview. 

He  doesn't  believe  those  figures  represent 
a  cleaner  campaign. 

"Mavbe  with  professional  campaign  man- 
sgers  getting  Into  tl  more  and  more,  the 
gniean  are  more  subtle  and  make  It  dlfflcult 
to  get  our  fl.nger  on  It."  he  said. 

"I  would  like  to  think  politics  is  getting 
a  little  cleaner  but  frankly  we  haven't  seen 
Bnjthlng  new.  Every  trick  that  has  been  re- 
ported to  us  is  as  old  as  the  game  of  politics." 

REPXTOIATIONS    RECriVED 

The  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Committee 
18  B  private  nonpartisan  organization  formed 
ID  1954  at  the  suggestion  of  Congress.  It 
gathers  information  on  complaints  from  both 
campaign  camps  and  disseminates  the  facts 
to  news  media,  but  has  no  enforcement 
powers, 

Testerday,  Archibald  received  telegrams 
from  two  Republican  senatorial  candidates 
repudiating  newspaper  advertisements  Unk- 
ing tbelr  opponents  and  six  other  Democratic 
eandldat«6  to  crime  and  violence. 

Nelson  Gross  of  New  Jersey  said.  "Neither 
I  nor  any  member  of  my  campaign  staff  had 
ftny  knowledge  of  the  ad  .  .  .  prior  to  Its 
publication.  We  in  no  way  participated  in  Its 
preparation  nor  did  we  approve  Its  insertion." 

Anderson  Carter  of  New  Mexico  said  he 
subscribes  to  the  fair  campaign  practices 
code  which  condemns  distortion  of  a  can- 
didate's record  or  views  and  that  he  repudi- 
ites  "any  activities  on  r^y  part  which  do 
distort." 

Archibald  said  the  Democratic  Senatorial 
Campaign  Committee  had  lodged  a  protest 
sgklnst  ads  run  in  at  least  61  papers  and 
paid  for  by  the  Committee  for  Responsible 
Congress  headed  by  Il«publ  lean  National 
Committeeman  Carl  L.  Shipley  of  tbe  District 
of  Columbia. 

FIVE   ARE   DfCUMBSNTS 

Tiargets  of  the  ads  were  Sens.  Joseph  Mon- 
toya.  D-N.M.;  Harrison  A.  Williams  Jr..  D- 
NJ.:  Edmund  S.  Muskte.  D-Malne;  Joseph 
D.  Tydlngs,  D-Md.,  and  Gale  McGee.  D-Wyo., 
sod  Democratic  senatorial  candidates  Rep. 
John  Timney  of  California,  Adlai  Stevenson 
m  of  Illinois  and  Lawton  Chiles  of  Florida. 

In  Waterloo,  Iowa,  yesterday,  Sen.  Harold 
Hughes  blamed  President  Nixon  and  Vice 
President  Agnew  for  the  "dirtiest  politics  I 
have  ever  seen"  tn  tbelr  campaign  swings 
around  the  country. 

Archibald  said  most  protests  this  year 
allege  misinterpretation,  distortion  or  falsifi- 
cation of  a  candidate's  record  or  position.  In- 
cumbents and  challengers  have  registered  the 
same  number  of  complaints. 

Democrats  filed  more  protests  this  year,  33 
to  20.  In  an  about-face  from  the  prevloua 
two  elections,  when  Republicans  were  higher. 
Archibald  says  that  may  be  because  Demo- 
cratic candidates  are  on  the  defensive  this 
year. 

PioBB  Indicates   "Smkab"   Tactics  Do   Not 
Win  Political  Campaigns 
(By  Richard  H.  Stewart) 

Washwoton. — Political  smear  tactics  are 
proving  to  be  poor  campaign  strat^y.  accord- 
ing to  a  preliminary  analysis  of  the  Pair 
Campaign  Practices  Commltt«e. 

The  independent  organization,  formed  In 
1954,  estimates  that  84  percent  of  the  can- 
didates who  filed  valid  complaints  against 
their  opponents'  unfair  practices  won  elec- 
tion this  year. 

The  trend  has  been  growing  against  smear 
campaigns  In  recent  years.  In  1966,  a  survey 
showed  that  68  percent  of  those  who  filed 
valid  complaints  won  election,  and  two  years 
ago  the  figure  Jumped  to  81  percent. 
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One  of  the  more  questionable  advertise- 
ments sponsored  by  the  Republican -oriented 
Committee  for  a  Responsible  Congress  was 
directed  against  eight  Democratic  candidates 
for  the  Senate.  Only  one.  Joseph  Tydlngs  of 
Maryland,  lost. 

When  the  Pair  Practices  Committee  con- 
tacted the  eight  Republican  candidates 
about  their  support  for  tbe  advertisement, 
they  repudiated  it.  The  advertisement  was 
created  In  Wasbinston. 

The  conunlttee  will  issue  a  final  analysis  of 
Its  findings  later  this  year. 

The  preliminary  analysis  Indicates  that 
television  Is  the  medium  in  which  unfair 
campaign  advertisements  are  growing. 

A  spokesman  for  the  committee  said  the 
complaints  this  year  Involving  television 
advertising  were  four  times  as  large  as  those 
from  previous  years. 


REMARKS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  TO 
THE  UJ8.  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE CORN  BLIGHT  CONFER- 
ENCE 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
December  17,  1970,  President  Nixon  ad- 
dressed a  group  of  distinguished  farmers 
at  the  VS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
research  facility  at  BeltsviUe.  Md.  The 
farmers  were  attending  a  conference  on 
the  problems  and  solution  to  the  com 
blight  that  Is  plaguing  this  crop,  and  It 
was  fitting  that  President  Nlxon  took 
time  to  speak  to  this  group. 

More  important,  however,  was  the  con- 
tent of  the  President's  remarks  In  which 
he  recognized  the  progress  agriculture 
has  made  in  efficient  production  capabili- 
ties that  far  exceed  any  other  segment 
of  our  economy.  He  stressed  the  fact  that 
the  American  housewife  through  these 
efficiencies  Is  able  to  serve  her  family 
better  food  at  a  smaller  percentage  of  her 
spendable  income  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation. 

President  Nixon  also  commended  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  Hardin  for  his  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  farmers  and  Indi- 
cated the  bipartisanship  of  the  recently 
passed  farm  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  President's  re- 
marks be  placed  in  the  Record  so  the 
Nation  may  know  of  his  recognition  of 
American  agriculture  and  his  expression 
of  thanks  for  its  efforts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Remarks  of  the  PmEsmsKT 

Mr.  Secretary,  and  all  of  the  distinguished 
guests  here  at  BeltsviUe: 

In  checking  the  record  I  found  that  this 
Is  the  first  visit  that  a  President  of  the 
United  states  has  made  to  BeltavUIe  since 
President  Elsenhower  was  here  In  1954.  And 
consequently,  I  feel  particularly  privileged  to 
have  tbe  opportunity  to  see  this  very  famous 
agricultural  research  station  and  also  to 
meet,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  group  of  dls- 
tlngulsbed  farm  leaders  from  across  the  na- 
tion on  a  subject  of  enormous  Importance, 
not  only  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  terms  of  com  and  Its  production — we 
know  what  that  means — but  also,  in  terms  of 
what  It  will  do  for  people  throughout  tbe 
world  who  might  have  a  similar  problem 
and  where  we.  of  course,  have  been  so  gen- 
erous in  sharing  our  knowledge  with  others 
In  terms  of  helping  them  with  agricultural 
problems. 

I  am  going  to  take,  I  tinderstand.  a  brief 
tour  of  the  faculty  after  our  remarks  here. 


But  X  thought  that  this  particular  occasion 
was  one  that  gave  me  an  opportunity  to  say 
some  things  that  I  have  been  wanting  to  saj 
to  leaders  in  tbe  agricultural  community 
about  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  about 
our  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  his  col- 
leagues and  also,  about  the  American  farmer. 
the  agricultural  community  generally,  and 
what  we  In  America,  all  of  us,  owe  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, he  has  spoken  generously  about  the 
support  he  has  had  from  the  President  and 
the  White  House  on  the  policies  that  he  has 
recommended.  When  he  took  this  position  I 
told  him  that  It  was  very  dlfflcult  to  be  a 
popular  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  told  him 
that  Congressmen  and  Senat<vs.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  for  years  got  elected  by 
running  against  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture; and  that  I  hoped  he  avoided  that. 

There  are  many  InterpretaUons  of  the  last 
elections,  but  I  don't  know  anybody  that  ran 
against  Secretary  Hardin.  So,  I  congratulate 
him  on  that  particular  point. 

I  want  to  ssy,  too.  though,  that  when  I 
did  appoint  him,  I  wanted  a  man  who  would 
speak  for  the  farmers  and  for  American  agri- 
culture to  the  White  House  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  He  has  done  that.  Be- 
neatii  that  very  pleasant,  and  disarming  ex- 
terior of  his  is  a  very  strong  and  persuasive 
and  determined  mind.  And  in  these  matters 
that  come  before  us  and  the  high  decisions 
ttiat  have  to  be  made  at  the  White  Hotise 
with  the  leglslscive  leaders.  In  the  Cabinet, 
on  tbe  budget  and  other  matters,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  agriculture  ha-i  a  very  strong 
advo<»te. 

I  have  appreciated  that  fact,  becauae  I  do 
not  want  those  who  simply  are  there  to  par- 
rot the  views  that  we  may  have  developed 
In  advance.  I  want  those  there  that  will 
represent  t^ls  community  and  represent  It 
well.  He  has  done  that. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  by  that  thst  all 
of  the  decisions  that  we  have  made  in  this 
Administration  meet  with  unanimous  ap- 
proval by  the  leaders  of  American  agricul- 
ture. I  found  that  when  we  were  trying  to 
develop  a  Farm  BUI  this  year  that  It  was 
very  difficult  to  find  any  common  ground  ot 
.agreement. 

There  were  certainly  no  partisan  lines  that 
divided  Democrats  from  Republicans  on 
agricultural  issues.  As  you  know.  generaUy 
speaking.  It  is  a  question  of  the  com  people 
and  tbe  wheat  people  and  the  cotton  people 
and  the  peanut  people  and  the  people  that 
don't  have  subsidies  and  the  people  that  do 
and  so  on  down  the  line. 

And  so  the  problem  Is  to  find  a  piece  of 
farm  legislation  that  is  in  the  best  interests 
of  American  agriculture  and.  at  the  same 
time,  will  serve  the  interests  of  the  cotmtry 
generally. 

This  Parm  BUI.  I  would  have  to  candidly 
admit,  did  not  meet  with  as  much  approval 
from  all  of  the  various  agriculture  organiza- 
tions as  I  would  like.  And  I  read  the  publi- 
cations, I  know  what  some  have  been  saying 
about  the  form  legislation.  Tbe  Secretary  has 
told  me  a  Uttle  about  it,  too. 

I  do  want  you  to  know,  however,  we  do 
think  It  Is  an  Improvement.  We  do  think  it  is 
a  good  start  In  the  right  direction.  We  hope 
you  will  work  with  us  in  Implementing  the 
new  farm  legislation  and  we  are  open  to  new 
suggestions  as  to  bow  we  can  do  better  in 
the  future.  This  is  said  to  you  quite  candidly 
and  quite  honestly,  for  a  reason  that  I  wlU 
now  develop  with  regard  to  what  the  Amer- 
ican people  owe  to  American  agriculture 
generally. 

Some  of  you  may  have  noted  that  in  a 
recent  speech  to  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  New  York  I  referred  to  a 
new  Commission  on  Productivity  that  we 
have  set  up  in  the  United  States.  This  Com- 
mission has  not  received  as  much  publicity 
as  some  more  spectacular  organisatioiu  of 
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tliat  type  might  receive,  but  It  Is  a  very  high 
powered  sroup.  fclgh  powered  in  the  seiue 
that  It  has  repreaentaUves  of  labor,  of  man- 
agwnent.  of  the  general  public,  of  the  sclen- 
UQc  eommuzilt;  and  It  cornea  from  all  over 
the  Halted  States. 

That  Commlaalon  has  bad  several  meet- 
tngs  since  I  estabUabed  It  several  months 
ago.  And  aa  I  sat  there  with  these  top  lead- 
en of  American  Indiutry  and  American  labor 
and  the  American  academic  community, 
American  agriculture  was  also  represented, 
a  very  significant  point  waa  made,  not  only 
In  the  first  meeting,  but  In  Che  second  and 
In  the  third.  On  every  occasion,  it  u  thia: 
That  that  area  of  the  American  economy  that 
bas  had  the  greatest  growth  In  productivity 
and  that  has  the  hlgheet  productivity  per 
man  hour,  any  way  you  want  to  rate  U.  Is 
American  agriculture. 

The  point  being  made  that  we  think  of 
Industry  and  this  la  a  great  Induatrlal  coun- 
try.  we  think  of  services  and  we  do  have 
cuny  areas  where  we  have  led  the  world  In 
the  field  of  services,  but  whether  It  la  In  the 
field  of  Industry  or  In  the  field  of  services, 
there  Is  nothing  In  the  United  SUtes  that 
even  approaches  the  growth  In  productivity 
of  American  agriculture. 

This  ts  a  great  record.  It  la  a  record  that  la 
due.  of  coune,  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
bad  good  people  on  the  land,  farmers.  A 
fanner  these  days,  of  course.  Is  much  more 
than  a  fanner.  He  is  a  scientist,  he  Is  a  tech* 
nlclan,  be  Is  a  bustne&smaa.  he  la  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  market,  be  has  to  be  one  who 
can  t>e  able  to  handle  this  complex  business 
that  we  call  agri-business  In  many  parta  of 
the  country.  But  we  also  owe  a  very  great 
debt  to  Chose  In  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, those  that  have  given  their  lives  to  this 
area  of  research,  this  area  of  developing  the 
capability  to  produce  more  from  the  land 
and  to  produce  it  at  less  cost  and  with  lees 
people. 

So.  once  I  heard  this  particular  tact  brought 
home,  that  American  agriculture  was  that 
area  of  the  American  economy  that  had  had 
the  greatest  growth  In  productivity  and  that 
was  the  most  prcxluctive  area  of  any  port 
of  this  nation.  I  then  checked  a  little  further. 
And  t  bad  been  hearing  and  some  of  you 
have  been  reading,  not  In  the  agricultural 
press,  but  In  the  press  generally,  about  the 
costs  of  our  farm  program. 

And  so  I  round  that  when  we  checked  to 
see  the  percent  of  family  income  that  go« 
into  food,  that  at  the  present  time,  tne 
American  housewife  pays  a  smaller  percent- 
age of  her  family  income  for  ?ood  In  America 
than  she  has  ever  paid  In  our  nlCTcry;  and 
second,  that  the  American  housewife  m  this 
country,  that  la  by  far  the  best  fed  country 
In  the  world  In  terms  of  what  the  American 
people  have  available  on  their  table  and  in 
their  stores  and  through  their  markets,  but 
In  spite  of  that  fact,  that  the  American 
housewife  today  pays  a  smaller  percentage 
of  her  family  income  for  food  than  the 
housewife  in  any  other  country  of  the  world. 
What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  de- 
spite all  the  problems  that  we  hear  about 
American  agriculture,  despite  the  condemna- 
tion we  hear  of  farm  programs,  that  Ameri- 
can agriculture,  and  particularly  the  Ameri- 
can farmer,  must  be  doing  something  right. 
It  meana  also  that  the  nation  owes  American 
agriculture  a  very  great  debt,  a  very  great 
debt  ^ilch  perhaps  has  not  been  adequately 
reflected  in  agricultural  Income, 

I  am  not  happy  about  the  fact  that  agri- 
cultural Income  has  not  been  at  the  rates 
that  It  should  have  been  over  these  past  few 
years.  I  think  that  the  farmer,  as  I  said  dur- 
ing the  campaign  of  1968  and  In  campaigns 
before  that,  deserves  a  fair  share  of  the  na- 
tional increasing  wealth  and  its  Increasing 
productivity,  due  to  the  fact  that  American 
agriculture  Is  ao  productive. 

But  I  do  think  that  It  Is  Important  that 
representing  aU  of  the  Amazlcan  people  in 


this  Christmas  season,  that  I  am  able  to  ^ay 
to  the  fanners  of  America,  through  this  very 
distinguished  group,  that  we  are  aware  of  the 
great  debt  that  we  owe  to  our  farmers.  We 
are  aware  of  the  great  debt  we  owe  to  agri- 
culture. We  are  aware  of  the  great  debt  that 
we  owe  to  all  of  those  who  work  in  this  par- 
ticular field. 

We  are  the  best  fed  people,  but  at  the  low- 
eiit  cost,  the  lowest  percentage  of  our  in- 
come, of  any  country  In  the  world.  And  for 
that,  we  are  most  grateful. 

That  brings  me  finally  to  another  point 
that  particularly  occurs  since  I  met  today 
with  the  British  Prime  Minister.  And  we 
talked  about  problems  aroijnd  the  world. 
One  of  the  problems  we  discussed  was  the 
problem  of  hunger  in  the  world.  We  have 
problems  of  hunger  in  this  country,  as  you 
are  aware,  and  there  are  problems  of  hunger 
in  all  countries,  rich  and  poor,  around  the 
world. 

But  the  problems  of  hunger  in  this  coun- 
try, of  course,  are.  in  terms  of  magnitude, 
nothing  compared  to  what  the  problems  are 
In  countries  that  simply  do  not  have  the 
enormous  productivity  that  we  have. 

And  so.  as  we  look  around  the  world  and 
as  we  think  of  the  futiu^  of  the  world  and 
what  is  going  to  happen,  we  realize  how  much 
American  agriculture  can  coutrlbut«.  Z  speak 
not  simply  of  tho^e  foods  that  we  may  ex- 
port to  other  countries,  and  we  are  very  In- 
terested In  those  export  markets.  Believe  me, 
nobody  Is  fighting  as  bard  for  those  markets 
as  Cliff  Bardln  Is  fighting.  After  he  returns 
from  each  trip,  he  goes  over  to  the  State 
Department  and  then  he  comes  to  the  White 
House.  Sometimes  he  wins.  I  might  say.  We 
hope  he  wins  a  little  more  often  In  the  fu- 
ture. But.  t>e  that  as  it  may.  I  t.y\\T\it  that  we 
should  recognize  that  in  terms  of  the  long- 
range  prospect,  that  American  agriculture  Is 
doing  more,  far  more,  than  simply  seeing  to 
it  that  we  in  America  hsve  the  benefit  of  an 
enormously  rich  society  in  terms  of  what  we 
can  put  on  our  tables  at  Christmas  time  or 
Thanksgiving  or,  for  that  matter,  any  day  of 
the  week,  we  owe  It  to  the  productivity  of 
American  agrlctUture,  but  also  In  terms  of 
the  future  of  the  world,  what  we  have  learned 
in  America  and  the  knowledge  that  we  are 
able  to  share  with  other  people  may  make  a 
difference  in  theee  next  10,  15,  36  years,  a 
difference  as  to  whether  mlliloxis  of  people 
all  over  the  world  will  grow  up  without 
enough  to  eat  at  all  or  whether  they  may 
have  a  better  chance,  not  as  good  a  chance 
as  our  people  have,  but  at  least  a  better 
chance  than  they  would  otherwise  have  to 
survive. 

And  I  leave  on  that  particular  note.  I  leave 
on  it  because  I  think  It  Is  well  for  us  In  this 
Christmas  season  to  reoognize  ttiat  this  is 
one  time  of  the  year  when  we  naturally  think 
of  our  own  private  concerns  and  the  prob- 
lems that  we  have  of  meeting  our  family 
budgets  and  the  like,  but  also  It  la  a  time 
when  we  think  of  what  we  can  do  and  what 
we  are  doing  to  help  other  people,  to  help 
other  people  In  the  United  states,  and  what 
we  are  doing  to  help  other  people  In  this 
world,  to  make  It  a  more  peaceful  world,  to 
make  It  a  better  world,  to  make  it  a  world 
In  which  children  don't  go  hungry,  not  hen, 
not  any  place  else. 

That  Is  an  Ideal  people  could  never  dream 
of  before.  It  is  an  ideal  that  perhaps  we  can 
reach  for  now.  But  If  we  can  reach  for  It, 
wo  will  be  standing  on  a  little  bit  higher 
plateau,  perhaps  a  considerably  higher  pla- 
teau from  which  to  reach,  because  American 
agriculture  has  built  that  plateau,  bum  it  by 
lu  productivity,  by  its  devotion,  by  its  dedi- 
cation In  developing  the  moat  productive 
economy  in  terma  of  agriculture  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  let  alone  the  history  off 
the  United  States. 

And  so.  I  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  ropreaentatlvee  of  agriculture  for  coming 
to  this  porucular  meeting,  dealing  with  tUla 


problem,  which  Is  only  a  small  part  of  the 
problem  In  a  way,  a  small  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  a>'mbollze8  it  all. 

There  was  a  time,  I  suppose  not  10.  maybe 
not  26  years  ago.  we  should  aay,  there  was 
a  time  35  years  ago  when  corn  blight  came 
we  might  not  have  had  enough  In  storage  to 
take  up  the  slack,  but  beyond  that,  we  might 
not  have  developed  the  capability  to  deal 
with  the  problem. 

But  now  we  not  only  have  the  amount  in 
storage  to  take  up  the  gap,  but  we  also,  ss  I 
understand,  due  to  the  enormous  facilities 
of  research  and  the  brains  and  the  overtime 
and  genius  that  has  gone  Into  It,  we  an 
finding  an  answer  to  this  problem. 

And  that  means  that  in  the  future  we 
will  bo  able  to  deal  with  it  more  effectively 
It  means  also  we  can  share  ttUs  knowledge 
with  other  people  throughout  the  world. 

So  with  that,  thank  you  to  all  the  farmers 
of  America  and  through  you.  to  all  the  farm- 
ers of  America,  tbank  you  for  making  it  pos- 
alble  for  us  in  America  to  have  a  much  better 
table  on  Christmas  Day  for  that  Christmai 
dinner,  or  that  Christmas  lunch,  whichever 
it  happens  to  be.  and  to  have  It  at  lower 
cost  In  terms  of  our  total  Income  than  we 
have  ever  had  It  before  and  at  lower  cost 
In  terms  of  our  total  Income  than  any  otbsr 
people  In  the  world  can  enjoy. 

Thank  you. 


THE  CtJRIODS  ROLE  OP  THE  RE- 
TURNING VIETNAM  VETERANS 
Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
has  spent  considerable  time  debating 
U.8.  policy  In  Indochina  over  the  past 
years.  Aznld  considerable  disagreement 
on  many  issues,  there  has  been  one  point 
of  substantial  consensus,  and  that  is  the 
fact  of  the  gallantry  and  personal 
courage  of  the  American  militaiy  per- 
sonnel who  serve  In  that  theater  of  com- 
t>at.  In  every  debate  in  Congress,  al- 
though severe  criticism  has  been  leveled 
against  jwlicy  decision  and  the  overall 
conduct  of  the  war.  Members  of  Congress 
have  repeatedly  paid  tribute  to  the  in- 
dividuals—many of  them  draftees— who 
are  serving  their  cotmtry  in  the  face  of 
dally  peril.  dLscomfort,  and  separation 
from  loved  ones. 

However,  there  is  a  aubstanttal  differ- 
ence in  public  attitudes  toward  this  war 
and  those  who  serve  tn  it  compared  with 
past  conflicts  Involving  the  United 
States. 

On  December  4,  John  Chancellor  of 
NBC  News  discussed  the  "Curious  Role 
of  the  Returning  Vietnam  Veterans."  His 
commentary  Is  thought -provoking  and 
conscious-stirring.  It  points  out  an  un- 
settled truth,  and  I  believe  it  merits 
widespread  consideration  by  Members  of 
Congress  and  the  public.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Chancellor's  commentary  be  printed  in 
the  RscoBo. 

CtJ«OD3    Rot,K    OF    THE    RmTRifINO    VXETNSH 

VrrxKAMs 
(By  John  Chancellor,  on  NBC  Radio's 
"Emphasis") 
Among  the  lamentations  we  can  express 
about  the  Vietnam  War  Is  the  curious  role 
of  the  returned  vetaran  of  that  cotifllct;  ft 
sort  of  forgotten  man  in  our  society.  Out  of 
the  longest  war  we  have  ever  fought  have 
come  no  national  heroes  and  no  songs  of 
praise;   and  a  feeling  among  some  who  re- 
turn that  It  may  eUl  have  been  In  vain. 

I  don't  usually  read  the  maU  over  tbe  ra- 
dio, but  I  got  a  letter  the  other  day  which 
I  found  quite  moving,  and  I  would  Uke  to 
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md  It  now.  It  begins,  "Last  night  on  NBC 
mghtly  News  you  praised  tbe  Uarlne  Corps. 
It  was  the  first  time  I  iiave  heard  that  kind 
of  praise  since  my  son  served  In  Vietnam  in 
IfNIS  with  the  Marines.  He  was  wounded  badly 
twice  and  had  malaria  twice  and  he  got  a  lot 
of  medals.  He  didn't  have  to  go,  he  could  have 
gone  to  college  like  all  of  his  friends  were 
(doing).  I  didn't  want  him  to  go."  The  letter 
continues:  "Prom  what  he  told  me  the  Ma- 
rines he  was  with  never  kiUed  any  clvUlans. 
They  had  to  give  two  or  three  days  warning 
to  the  vUlagers  before  they  were  able  to  go 
into  a  village.  He  actually  played  cards  wlih 
the  old  village  ladles.  The  physical  hardships 
be  endured  were  unbelievable.  Once,  they 
went  without  food  for  three  days.  When  be 
came  home  It  w^  not  (as)  the  victorious 
hero,  05  after  World  War  II.  2  could  sense  be 
felt  B  certain  antagonism  among  some  people 
toward  what  he  did." 

"After  tbe  Kent  6tato  affair,"  the  letter 
continues,  "he  argued  with  his  friends  about 
ibe  rlghtness  of  our  being  tn  Vietnam.  Tbey 
couldn't  see  his  side,  and  one  night  I  beard 
him  sobbing  and  crying  out  for  his  lost 
baddies.  He  kept  saying  over  and  over.  'It  was 
all  in  vain.'  His  father  and  I  spent  hours 
calming  him  down,  telling  him  It  was  not  in 
vain.  One  of  the  things  he  told  us  then  (was) 
that  his  friends  who  were  klUed  in  Vietnam 
thought  (ours)  was  tbe  greatest  country  in 
the  world." 

And  the  letter  eiuls  this  way :  "I  wiU  never 
forget  that  rUght  because  somehow  we  have 
not  honored  their  sacrtflce  enough.  If  you 
can  ever  do  a  program  about  the  boys  who 
died  In  Vietnam  without  glorifying  war.  and 
dedicate  It  to  the  Marines,  U  would  be  a 
great  public  service.  Sincerely,  a  mother." 

Whether  you  are  for  the  war  or  against  It, 
this  lady  has  pointed  out  something  impor- 
tant: We  hsve  not,  in  fact,  honored  enough 
the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
young  Americans  who  didn't  want  to  go  but 
went  anyway,  who  served  with  valor  and  who 
dldnt  go  crazy  and  shoot  clvUlans. 

Many  of  those  were  against  the  war.  Just 
M  many  who  serve  today  In  Vietnam  are 
sgalnst  the  war.  And  so,  perhaps,  a  special 
■art  of  monument  should  be  put  up  to  honor 
these  veterans.  It  is  one  thing  to  be  shot  at 
In  a  popular  war;  how  much  worse  to  be  shot 
at  Id  an  unpopular  one.  And  tbe  worst  thing 
of  aU  Is  to  come  home  to  fLod  It  may  have 
been  all  In  vain. 


PRIVATE  AMERICAN  INVESTMENTS 
OVERSEAS  ARE  NOT  FOREIGN 
AID 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Nixon 
administration  has  said  the  main  thrufit 
of  the  foreign  aid  program  must  come 
from  the  private  sector.  That  policy  is 
being  promoted  vigorously  at  home  and 
abroad. 

In  my  \iew,  private  American  Invest- 
ments overseas  are  not  foreign  aid. 
Private  investment  may  speed  up  a 
country's  economic  development,  but  it 
pecelvea  a  high  return  in  exchange.  It  Is 
not  motivated  by  charity;  It  is  motivated 
by  a  desire  to  earn  profits,  and  that  Is 
not  to  be  criticized. 

Talcing  the  position  that  the  activities 
of  American  companies  overseas  are  part 
of  the  overall  American  aid  program 
may  be  doing  the  United  States  more 
hann  than  good  In  its  relationship  with 
developing  nations.  The  slogan  "trade. 
not  aid"  may  fool  the  American  people, 
but  the  leaders  of  developing  nations  may 
find  it  Insulting. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  column  by  L.  F.  Ooodstadt.  tiUed  "Asia, 


Inc.,'*  discussing  this  subject.  The  column 
appeared  in  the  November  7.  1970,  Issue 
of  the  Par  Eastern  Economic  Review,  a 
conservative  English- language  weekly, 
published  in  Hong  Kong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Aaxs.  INC. 
(By  L.  p.  Ooodstadt) 
With  men  like  Spiro  Agnew  at  the  top,  the 
United  States  does  not  have  to  work  very 
hard  at  creating  an  unfavourable  national 
image  abroad.  But  why  does  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration aa  s  whole  make  such  an  effort 
to  make  their  country  unpopular  overseas? 
A  couple  of  recent  offlcial  sutements  deserve 
much  wider  publicity  than  they  have  re- 
ceived so  far  because  of  the  current  foot-ln- 
mouth  posture  typical  of  Washington  today. 
At  the  end  of  last  month,  the  chairman 
of  the  Presidential  Task  Porce  on  Interna- 
tional Development  decided  to  speak  his 
mind  on  aid,  and  a  miserable  performance 
he  made  of  selling  America's  new  policies 
In  this  field.  He  made  reasonable  sense  on 
making  greater  use  of  multilateral  agencies 
to  reduce  the  irritation  caused  by  some  US 
aid  missions  In  developing  nations.  But  he 
went  on  to  say:  'The  main  thrust  of  any 
foreign  assistanoe  programme  can  and  should 
come  from  the  private  sector." 

He  must  know  as  weU  as  tbe  underde- 
veloped world  that  the  overwhelming  bulk 
of  international  companies  investing  abroad 
are  not  mtereeted  tn  the  developing  nations 
(except  where  they  can  get  their  hands  on 
such  commodities  as  oil) .  In  any  case,  private 
investment  is  not  aid.  Foreign  capital  has  a 
valuable  role  to  play  In  speeding  up  ecouomlc 
growth  but  to  pretend  It  is  based  on  anything 
except  a  hunger  for  greater  profits  than  can 
be  made  at  home  Is  unashamed  hypocrisy. 

The  chairman  questioned  "whether  we 
belong  in  any  counuy  that  does  not  provide 
the  climate  and  Incentives  needed  to  en- 
courage the  role  of  private  enterprise".  This 
remark  sounded  Uke  Washington  waving 
a  big  stick.  Between  the  lines,  the  develop- 
ing economies  will  naturally  read  the  mes- 
sage: make  our  American  companies  happy 
or  run  tbe  rlafc  of  no  more  US  handouts. 
Intentionally  or  not,  this  sort  of  attitude 
smacks  of  gross  Interference  with  other 
nations*  internal  policies.  Anyway,  South 
America,  the  profiuble  preserve  of  US  busi- 
nesa  for  so  long,  is  no  model  of  bow  private 
enterprise  brings  prosperity  for  all. 

To  add  Insult  to  injury,  the  all-Amerlcan 
chalnnan  stated  tbe  day  had  now  arrived 
when  In  providing  aid,  the  old  "teacher-stu- 
dent relationship"  could  be  dropped.  Even 
if  Washington  has  viewed  poor  countries  In 
this  patronising  way  in  the  past,  why  reveal 
such  arrogance  in  these  brutal  terms  today? 
Another  chairman,  this  time  of  the  Ooun- 
cU  of  Xoonomlo  Advisers,  alao  got  into  the 
act  last  month.  He  was  painting  a  rosy  pic- 
ture of  the  way  inflation  Is  being  tackled. 
Fair  enough.  The  predictions  that  by  the 
end  of  1670  tbe  US  dollar  would  be  under 
heavy  attack  once  again  have  proved  incor- 
rect. But  the  basic  weakness  of  the  American 
economy  remains,  as  this  particular  Ameri- 
can spokesman  brought  out.  Any  signiflcaat 
inflation  In  the  US  sets  off  an  overwhelming 
demand  for  imports.  He  quot«d  19S8  when 
the  economy,  capable  of  a  real  growth  rate 
of  4%.  expanded  by  9%  In  money  terms. 
This  Internal  overheating  pushed  the  Im- 
port bill  up  by  a  massive  33%.  In  simple 
t«rxns.  U3  Industry  has  lost  Its  competitive 
edge.  Any  serious  strain  on  Its  productive 
capacity  pushes  costs  up  so  fast  that  th« 
flood  of  foreign  goods  cannot  be  held  back. 
The  chairman  was  not  telling  the  outside 
world  anytlilng  it  had  not  realised  long  be- 
fore. But  tbe  dangerous  passage  in  his  speech 
waa  his  attempt  to  explain  away  America's 
present  weaknoss  by  talking  of  the  advan- 
tages In  export  market  enjoyed  by  countries 


which  have  devalued  in  recent  years.  The 
impUcation  seemed  plain  enough.  Authorita- 
tive voices  tn  Washington  were  willing  to 
conieas — however  discreetly — the  US  dollar 
la  overvalued.  The  only  remedy  for  this  situ- 
ation is  calctilated  to  send  cold  shivers  down 
tbe  spines  of  the  international  financial  com- 
munity— devaluation  of  the  dollar. 

Prom  the  rest  of  tbe  speech,  this  possibUlty 
was  not  a  serious  prospect  In  the  minds  of 
the  OouncU  of  Economic  Advisers.  But  a 
clumsier  attempt  to  pass  the  buck  for  ttia 
US  balance  of  payments  crlsla  can  hardly  be 
Imagined. 

The  general  lack  of  flnesse  in  top-level 
pronouncements  on  US  aid  and  trade  high- 
lights the  single  biggest  threat  to  the  Ameri- 
can economy  today:  the  continuing  failure 
of  the  Nixon  administration  to  seise  Ann 
and  effective  control  of  the  nation's  eoo- 
nomlc  trends.  Qlven  the  dominant  role  of 
the  US  In  the  world's  business  life,  thin  in- 
ablUty  to  direct  American  Industry  and  com- 
merce rapidly  on  to  a  healthier  couraa  must 
continue  to  cause  serious  concern  overseas. 


GRAZING  FEES  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day the  Departments  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  raised  grazing  fees  on  public 
lands  by  18  to  20  cents.  In  my  State  of 
Nevada.  49  percent  of  the  grazing  ranges 
are  under  Uie  BLM's  management,  and 
thus  affected  by  this  increase.  I  will  have 
more  to  say  regarding  the  poor  economics 
of  this  move  soon,  when  I  introduce  leg- 
islation that  would  bring  sense  to  the  fees 
structure.  However,  I  want  to  point  up 
the  lack  of  coordination  prevalent  within 
the  executive  department  today  that  has 
resulted  In  an  erosion  of  confldence  In 
the  Federal  Government  among  my  con- 
stituents back  home  who  are  part  of  the 
domestic  livestock  industry. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
says  he  is  against  rapidly  rising  food 
prices,  but  the  bureaucrats  raise  gracing 
fees  by  up  to  nearly  50  percent  thus  mak- 
ing certain  higher  market  prices  for  beef 
and  lamb  next  year  If  the  stockmen  are 
to  survive. 

The  President  says  he  Is  against  the 
rising  unemplo^onent  that  is  plaguing 
our  country,  but  the  departments  raise 
grazing  fees  and  throw  tiiousands  of  in- 
dustrious small  ranchers  into  potential 
bankruptcy. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
says  he  Is  against  loss  of  confldence  in 
the  Government's  word,  but  his  agents 
raise  grazing  fees  by  an  amount  more 
than  double  tbe  so-called  Udall  formula 
of  fees  increases. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  remind  this 
body  that  we  are  deep  into  a  time  of  eco- 
nomic trouble.  Rising  prices  make  doubly 
difllcult  the  plight  of  the  rising  numbers 
of  unemployed.  We  need  more  than  ver- 
tMJ  aasun  ces  that  prosperity  lies  Just 
around  th  xmer.  We  do  not  need  bu- 
reaucratic decrees  that  make  the  eco- 
nomic situation  worse,  and  that  are  con- 
tradictory to  previous  statements.  We  do 
not  need  a  grazing  fees  Increase  at  this 
time. 

I  am  renewing  my  request  that  the  ad- 
ministration retain  the  grazing  fees 
structure  at  the  present  level,  at  least 
until  the  economy  returns  to  a  state  of 
expansion.  In  so  doing  we  would  demon- 
strate to  the  people  that  their  Govern- 
ment works  for  their  Interests  and  that 
it  stands  by  Its  promises. 
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FRUSTRATION 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  "frustra- 
tion" is  a  difficult  word  to  define.  Authors 
such  a£  ToUtoi.  Lawrence,  and  Bronte 
have  attempted  to  capture  its  meaning: 
but  It  cannot  be  explained — it  can  only 
be  felt 

Those  most  familiar  with  this  emotion 
today  are  the  wives  and  families  of  those 
held  prisoner  in  North  Vietnam.  Frus- 
tration to  them  means  hoping  some  mir- 
acle will  free  their  husbands. 
It  means  wondering  if  their  fathers  are 
being  maltreated. 

It  means  wisiiing  they  knew  if  their 
loved  ones  were  even  alive. 

The  intensity  of  their  feeling  cannot 
be  measured.  It  Is  theirs  alone.  And  It  is 
needless. 

Needless  because  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese could  alleviate  the  greatest  doubt  by 
a  single  act  of  human  decency.  They 
could,  at  the  very  least,  publish  the 
names  of  those  they  hold.  This  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  It  is  only  a  beginning. 
But  it  would  solve  the  anguish  of  him- 
dreds  of  Americans  waiting  at  home  for 
news — any  news — of  the  fate  of  these 
men. 


VIETNAMIZATION'S    BITTER    FRUIT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ex- 
ceptionally able  columnist  for  the  New 
York  Times,  Tom  Wicker,  has  written 
a  penetrating  article  on  the  latest  twist 
in  our  Vietnamization  policy.  Mr.  Wicker 
correctly  points  out  that  recent  bombing 
raids  over  North  Vietnam  indicate  a  new 
pohcy  by  the  United  States.  Yet.  like 
the  Johnson  administration,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  not  being  candidly  in- 
formed about  this  alteration  in  U.S.  pol- 
icy. The  controversy  centers  on  the  1968 
"understandings"  between  the  United 
States  and  the  North  Vietnamese. 

As  Mr.  Wicker  analyzes  this  develop- 
ment: 

The  question  Is  not,  therefore,  whether  the 
Administration  bos  itaced  a  new  policy— 
It  has;  not  whether  It  is  preparing  a  pub- 
lic position  for  the  moment  when  U  may 
decide  to  resume  the  bombings — that  ob- 
vtouAly  l5  what  Lt  Is  doing.  The  question  is 
why.  since  however  oh3treperous  It  may  be 
otherwise.  Hanoi  hae  not  seriously  violated 
the  J968  "understanding"  except  perhaps  in 
the  matter  of  reconnaissance  planes. 

But  American  troop  withdrawals  have  not 
pushed  Hanoi  to  make  negotiating  conces- 
Mcms.  either,  as  It  was  claimed  they  would; 
insisted,  after  two  years  of  It.  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
approaching  exposure  to  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  his  Vietnamization  policy — the  poe- 
slbUlty  that  American  troop  strength  may 
be  reduced  enough  to  Invite  devastating  at- 
tack that  could  be  prevented  or  defeated  only 
by  air  pDwer. 

If  the  pursuit  of  Vietnamization  comes 
to  that,  renewed  bombing  would  be  the  bit- 
ter fruit  of  Richard  Nixon's  own  policy  de- 
cisions. Not  truth,  baU-truth  or  tintnith 
could  justify  U  by  tbe  "understanding" 
of  1968. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Tom  Wicker's  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recono. 
as  follows: 


VirrNAMizATiON's  BnTEa  Fsurr 
(By  Tom  Wlcfcer) 

Wasbincton.  December  16. — Whatever 
else  It  may  be  doing  with  Its  recent  flurry 
of  statements  designed  to  justify  a  substan- 
tial resumption  of  the  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  Administration  is  nirting  with 
the  same  tactics  that  opened  President  Johu- 
son"8  fatal  credibility  gap — the  half-truth, 
the  untruth  and  anything  but  the  truth. 

At  EWfense  Secretary  Laird's  news  confer- 
ence this  week,  for  instance,  he  read  a  badt- 
ground  statement  of  Oct.  31,  1968,  from  an 
unnamed  Pentagon  official  who  was.  in  fact. 
Clark  Clifford,  then  the  Secretary:  "If  the 
good  faith  which  was  attached  to  Hanoi's  ef- 
fort to  gel  substantive  talks  disintegrates  or 
disappears,  and  if  It  Is  ascertamed  that  they 
are  not  proceeding  in  good  faith  in  their  ne- 
gotiations and  that  efforts  are  being  made  to 
violate  the  good  faith  understandings  with 
movements  of  one  kind  or  another,  then  the 
decision  could  be  made"  to  resume  bombing. 

Mr,  Laird  used  this  statement,  without  any 
further  quotation,  to  bolster  his  contention 
that  "there  has  been  no  basic  change  in  pol- 
icy." despite  recent  Administration  state- 
ments. Those  statements  include,  notably. 
Mr.  Nixon's  news- conference  warning  that 
he  would  retaliate  with  bombing  for  un- 
specified Increases  In  North  Vietnamese  mili- 
tary activity  that  might  threaten  American 
troops,  and  Mr.  Laird's  argument  that  re- 
newed bombing  would  be  justified  unless 
Hanoi  made  the  Paris  negotiations  more  pro- 
ductive. 

Mr.  Clifford  and  other  officials  of  the  John- 
son and  Nixon  Administrations  have  stated 
many  times  that  the  "understanding"  of 
late  1968  was  that  the  United  States  would 
halt  the  bombing  of  the  North  If  the 
Paris  talks  were  expanded  to  Include  Saigon 
and  the  NX.P..  it  the  North  Vietnamese  re- 
frained from  major  troop  Infiltrations  across 
the  demilitarized  7xine,  and  if  they  and  their 
Vletcong  allies  stopped  shelling  and  rocket- 
ing South  Vietnamese  cities.  The  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration never  stated  any  other  view  of 
the  "understanding"  until  recent  weelrs.  al- 
though It  was  also  asserted  that  an  Ameri- 
can right  to  fly  reconnaissance  missions  ove"- 
North  Vietnam  was  included- 

After  Mr.  Laird's  claim  of  "no  basic 
change,"  Mr.  Clifford  stated  flatly  that  he 
had  understood  that  "the  talks  were  to  be 
conducted  so  long  as  the  other  side  pro- 
ceeded in  good  faith.  And  the  test  of  their 
good  faith  was  that  they  would  not  violate 
the  DMZ  and  would  not  shell  the  cities."  If 
that  Is  so,  and  Mr.  Clifford  was  one  of  those 
most  involved  In  the  "understanding,"  then 
Mr.  Laird's  advance  Justification  for  renewed 
bombing  (lack  of  progress  in  the  talks)  Is 
not  just  a  change  but  a  major  change  of 
policy.  It  also  represents  at  least  a  partial 
return  to  the  vain  notion  that  Hanoi  can  be 
threatened  or  bombed  into  concessions  that 
It  has  never,  under  the  heaviest  blows,  twen 
willing  to  make. 

Mr.  Nixon's  stated  "understanding"  that 
certain  North  Vietnamese  military  move- 
ments, supply  concentrations,  etc.,  would 
justify  his  bombing  the  North  is  an  ever 
more  remarkable  change  of  policy. 

In  effect,  that  is  a  restatement  of  the 
almost  forgotten  "San  Antonio  formula." 
under  which  Mr.  Johnson  held  out  a  stand- 
ing offer  to  stop  the  bombing  in  return  for 
"productive  discussion"  and  said  he  would 
"asaume"  that  North  Vietnam  would  not 
take  military  advantage  of  such  a  bombing 
cessation.  Hanoi  never  agreed  to  that  for- 
mula, and  the  "understanding"  of  1968,  ac- 
CfH^lng  to  every  authoritative  version  of  it, 
specLOeaUy  excluded  any  such  "assumption" 
except  for  those  concerning  the  cities,  the 
DMZ  and — In  the  American  view — reconnais- 
sance planes. 


The  question  Is  not,  therefore,  whether  the 

Administration  has  stated  a  new  policy It 

has;  nor  whether  It  is  preparing  a  public 
position  for  the  moment  when  It  may  de- 
cide to  resimie  the  bombings — that  obvi- 
ously Is  what  It  Is  doing.  The  question  Is  why. 
since  however  obstreperous  It  may  be  other- 
wise, Hanoi  has  not  seriously  violated  ths 
1968  "understanding"  except  perhaps  in  thb 
nubtter  of  reconnaissance  planes. 

But  American  troop  withdrawals  have  Jot 
pushed  Hanoi  to  make  negotiating  conces- 
sions, either,  as  It  was  claimed  they  would; 
instead,  after  two  years  of  it.  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
approaching  exposure  to  the  inherent  weak- 
ness of  his  Vietnamization  policy — the  pos- 
sibility that  American  troop  strength  may  be 
reduced  enough  to  Invite  devastating  attack 
that  could  be  prevented  or  defeated  only  by 
air  power. 

If  the  pursuit  of  Vietnamization  comes  to 
that,  renewed  bombing  would  be  the  bitter 
fruit  of  Richard  Nixon's  own  jwllcy  deci- 
sions. Not  truth,  half-truth  or  untruth  could 
justify  It  by  the  "understanding"  of  19S8. 


SXn*ERSONIC  TRANSPORT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
heard  many  pros  and  cons  recently  in 
the  heated  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 
SST.  Many  of  the  claims  have  generated 
more  heat  than  light. 

A  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times,  dated  December  2.  1970.  by  Mr. 
James  J.  Harford,  executive  secretary 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  Astronautics,  sheds  some  light  on 
some  of  the  Issues  involved  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

ScTPEBsoNtc  Transport:  Conjured  and  Rztx 
To  the  Editor: 

The  Tlmes's  Dec.  1  editorial  accuses  SST 
advocates  of  "making  desperate  efforts  to 
assure  approval"  of  the  apptopriMiaa.  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  Dec.  2. 

I  find  "desperate"  too  soft  a  word  for  The 
Tlmes's  editorial  which  marvels  at  William 
Magnider's  audacity  In  accusing  "heading 
economlsu"  of  not  understanding  svlatlon 
economics  but  offers  no  evidence  to  contra- 
dict him.  Is  It  a  fact  or  Isn't  It  that  you  must 
go  back  to  the  DC-3  to  find  a  miajor  VS. 
commercial  airplane  not  developed  largely 
from  a  base  of  Government  funding?  The 
only  thing  reaUy  new  about  the  Government 
funding  of  SST  is  that  Boeing  will  retiun 
the  Investment  In  royalties. 

Tou  accuse  me  of  "breathtaking  asser- 
tions," such  as  my  statement  that  flights  at 
60.000  feet  will  be  smooth,  and  you  assert 
that  "air  traffic  controllers  report  that  the 
SR-71  .  .  .  has  already  encountered  severe 
clear  air  turbulence  at  that  altitude,"  as  If 
this  contradicted  my  statem-nt.  There  is 
clear  air  turbulence  at  SST  flight  levels,  and 
the  SST  will  be  designed  to  withstand  It 
Just  as  today's  jets  do  at  lower  altitudes. 

Tou  assert  that  "while  climbing  from  zero 
to  1,500  feet,  the  SST  will  make  ear-shatter- 
ing noise  louder  than  anything  today's  Jets 
produce"  but  you  fall  to  make  the  connec- 
tion between  the  fact  that,  because  It  climbs 
out  faster,  this  noise  reaches  the  surround- 
ing community  with  less  intensity  than  jets 
give  today. 

Tou  aasert  that  "cloudburste  do  not  put 
water  vapor  Into  the  stratosphere"  Simply 
false.  I  cited  at  least  3,000  cloudbursts  per 
day — each  depositing  as  much  water  vapor 
Be  the  whole  SST  fleet — but  Z  was  very  co°- 
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■ervatlve.  A  reputable  geophysics  handbook 
estimates  50.000  thunderstorms  a  day,  many 
extending  into  the  lower  stratosphere. 

Will  y^u  accept  as  an  objective  spokes- 
man for  environmentalists  Dr.  William  W. 
Kellogg,  chairman  of  M.I.T.'s  Working  Group 
on  Climate  EffecU?  He  states:  "Nowhere 
have  we  indicated  that  we  believe  the  SST 
development  should  be  held  up  or  delayed 
pending  the  results"  of  studies  on  the  SSTs 
effect  on  the  stratosphere. 

PinaUy,  you  say  the  "alxUnee  are  running 
away  from  it."  Every  airline  president  in- 
volved has  given  his  strong  support  in  writ- 
ing for  the  SST  prototype  development.  Why 
don't  you  run  their  position  rather  than 
speak  for  them  Irresponsibly? 

In  general,  the  SST  that  The  Times  and 
critics  Uke  Senator  Proxmlre  have  con- 
stantly conjured  up.  any  conscientious  per- 
son would  be  against.  But  those  who  have 
looked  carefully  into  the  facts  do  not  op- 
pose the  real  SST. 

James  J.   Habfosd, 
Sxecmtive  Secretary,  American  In- 
stitute of  Aercmauttca  and  Astro- 
nautics. 

New  Tdkk,  December  2. 1970. 


AMERICAN  BAR  ASSOCIATION  POSI- 
TION ON  THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 
VENTION 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
International  Convention  on  the  Preven- 
tion and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of 
ecocide  ."las  been  reported  favorably 
to  this  body  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Although  every  man  finds  the 
concept  of  genocide  abhorrent,  there  are 
grave  reservations  whether  it  oiight  to 
be  made  a  crime,  as  such,  subject  to 
international  jurisdiction.  Some  of  the 
best  legal  minds  of  this  generation  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out  the  threat  which 
this  conventon  poses  toward  our  liberties 
and  our  system  of  justice. 

Prominent  among  the  opponents  of 
this  convention  has  been  the  American 
Bar  Association,  which  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord in  1949  and  as  recently  as  1970  with 
resolutions  presented  in  the  ABA's  House 
of  Delegates.  I  therefore  And  It  regret- 
table that  the  ABA  was  not  allowed  to 
testify  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  this  matter.  I  quote  from 
the  report  Issued  by  the  committee  on 
December  8: 

A  request  by  the  American  Bar  AssoclaUon 
to  be  heard  on  this  convention  was  received 
under  date  of  September  17  and  this  was 
considered  at  a  meeting  on  November  23. 
The  committee  took  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  In  February  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
130  to  126  a  motion  to  reverse  Its  opposition 
to  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
and  therefore  upheld  the  1949  resolution 
presented  to  the  committee  at  the  1950  hear- 
ings which  are  available  for  the  information 
of  the  SenaW.  The  committee  then  voted. 
10-2.  to  report  the  convention  favorably  to 
the  Senate,  subject  to  the  understandings 
and  the  declaration. 

In  other  words,  even  though  the  most 
distinguished  legal  group  in  the  United 
States  a.$ked  to  present  its  views  on  this 
matter  to  the  Senate,  the  committee  held 
that  a  statement  made  20  years  ago  was 
sufficient  to  represent  the  ABA's  position. 

I  do  not  know  what  additional  light 
the  ABA  would  have  presented,  if  it  had 
been  allowed  to  do  so,  but  I  certainly 
believe  that  one's  tmderstanding  of  issues 


deepens  over  the  years,  and  it  would  have 
been  useful  to  have  these  added  insights 
and  perceptions  on  hand.  I  assure  the 
Senate  that  when  this  matter  comes 
before  us  it  will  be  thoroughly  explored 
and  discussed  in  detail  for  as  long  as 
necessary,  and  it  will  not  be  passed  over 
In  such  summary  fashion. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Senate  still 
has  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of 
the  ABA'S  views  on  the  treaty  because 
of  a  recent  article  in  the  ABA  Journal 
entitled,  "Pitfalls  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention." by  Orie  L.  Phillips  and  Eber- 
hard  P.  Deutsch,  both  of  them  outstand- 
ing lawyers,  well-known  in  the  fields  of 
constitutional  and  international  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  from  the  ABA  Jour- 
nal, July,  1»70,  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTTALLS    OF   THS    OCNOCmE    CONVENTION 
<By  Orie  L.  Phillips  and 
Eberhard  P.  Deutsch) 
(Everyone  is  against  genocide,  but  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Convention  by  the 
tJnlted  States  would  raise  thorny  and  seri- 
ous questions  and  might  subject  our  citi- 
zens to  trials  in  which  our  constitutional 
safeguards  are  not  observed.  Concurrence 
In  the  lofty  ideals  thai  engender  the  pro- 
motion of  moral  issues  should  not  substi- 
tute the  ephemeral  tissue  of  those  Ideals 
for  the  enduring  fllwr  of  constitutional 
llnutations ) 

On  SeptemtKr  8.  1949,  the  American  Bar 
AfisoclaUon.  through  Its  House  of  Delegates, 
expressed  *he  sense  of  the  Association  "that 
the  conscience  of  America  like  that  of  the 
civilized  world  revolts  against  Genocide  >  .  .  .: 
that  such  acts  are  contrary  to  the  moral  law 
and  are  abhorrent  to  all  who  have  a  proper 
and  decent  regard  for  the  dignity  of  human 
beings,  regardless  of  the  national,  ethnical. 
racial,  religious  or  poUtlcal  groups  to  which 
they  belong;  (and|  that  Genocide  as  thus 
luiderstood  should  have  the  constant  op- 
position of  the  government  of  the  tJntted 
Stales  and  of  all  of  lu  people". 

The  House  nevertheless  placed  the  Asso- 
ciation on  record  as  opposing  approval  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  of  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide  "as  submitted"  to 
the  Senate  for  Its  advice  and  consent  by 
President  Truman  less  than  three  months 
earlier — on  June  16.^ 

At  Its  Midyear  Meeting  in  Atlanta  on  Feb- 
ruary 23  of  this  year,  the  House  reaffirmed 
the  position  taken  In  1949.  voting  down  by  a 
narrow  margin  a  recommendation  for  rever- 
sal of  that  position  and  for  unreserved  ap- 
proval of  the  convention. 

The  authors  of  this  article  are  In  complete 
accord  with  both  the  declaration  of  and  the 
conclusion  reacbed  by  the  Association.  This 
article  Is  written  as  a  record  of  the  back- 
ground of  that  position,  which.  In  the  last 
analysis.  Is  simply  that  wholehearted  con- 
currence in  the  lofty  Ideals  that  engender 
promotion  of  moral  Issues  should  not  be 
permitted  to  substitute  the  ephemeral  tissue 
of  those  Ideals  for  the  enduring  fiber  of  con- 
stitutional  limitations. 

The  Genocide  Convention  originated  In 
the  United  Nations.  On  December  II.  1946, 
the  General  Assembly  adopted  a  declaration 
to  the  effect  that  genocide  "Is  contrary  to 
moral  law  and  to  the  spirit  and  alms  of  the 
United  Nations";  that  'many  Instances  .  .  . 
of  genocide  have  occurred  when  racial,  rell- 
gtom.  political  and  other  groups  have  been 
destroyed,   entirely   or   In   part";    and    that 
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genocide  Is  a  crime,  wbetJber  It  "li  com- 
mitted on  rellglotis,  racial,  political  or  any 
other  grounds"  (emphasis  supplied) .  The 
declaration  invited  "the  Member  States  to 
enact  the  necessary  legislation  for  the  pre- 
vention and  puulshment  of  this  crime". 

The  United  States  Joined  in  this  declara- 
tion. Standing  foremost  as  a  world  leader  In 
the  protection  of  Individual  rights,  she  could 
do  no  less.  The  authors  of  this  article  are  In 
complete  and  unequlTOcal  accord  with  the 
following  statement  made  by  the  American 
Bar  Aasodatlon's  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  BesponslbiUtlea  In  Its  report  on 
the  Genocide  Convention  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Delegates  in  February  of  this 
year: 

.  .  .  The  United  States,  which  was 
founded  on  the  basis  of  protest  against 
government  excesses,  and  which  grew  great 
In  substantial  measure  because  It  was  a 
haven  and  the  hope  for  oppressed  persons 
everywhere,  should  be  in  the  lead  in  Joining 
in  the  declaration  of  revulsion  at  the  orga- 
nized effort  to  eliminate  a  whole  people  dur- 
ing World  War  II,  and  at  determination  that 
such  an  effort  should  not  be  undertaken  ever 
again. 

But  the  conviction  of  the  authors  is  equal- 
ly firm  that  having  jomed  in  such  a  declara- 
tion as  to  a  matter  which  lies  tiltlmately 
within  the  domestic  sphere  of  each  of  the 
world's  nations,  the  United  States  has  gone 
far  enough.  She  should  not,  in  our  opinion. 
Join  la  a  convention  by  which  she  would 
commit  herself  In  advance  to  protect  the 
people  of  other  nations  against  their  own 
governments.  Nor  should  she  agree  that  such 
other  countries  may  determine  what  is  to  be 
deemed  to  be  genocide  within  the  borders  of 
the  United  States  and  invite  them  In  ad- 
vance. tQ  the  words  of  Article  VIII  of  the 
Genocide  Convention,  to  take  through  "the 
competent  organs  of  the  United  Nations, 
such  action  under  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  as  they  consider  appropriate"  for 
the  "suppression"  thereof. 

The  Section  report  Iteelf  makes  this  point 
abundantly  clear.  It  Is  stated  therein  that 
imder  Article  vm  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion: 

.  .  .  Even  If  the  complaint  Involved  alleged 
prohibited  action  by  one  country  against  an 
ethnic  group  within  its  own  country  .  .  .  the 
claim  that  the  United  Nations  could  not  con- 
sider the  matter  because  It  concerned  the 
domestic  Jurisdiction  of  one  state  .  .  .  would 
be  foreclosed.  The  Secretary  Council,  or  the 
General  Assembly,  or  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  would  all  be  authorized  to  bear 
the  complaint.  In  iH;>propnate  cases,  where 
the  complaint  was  home  out  by  the  tacts, 
the  United  Nations  orgcms  could  recommend 
or  decide  on  measures  to  be  taken.  .  .  . 

TKEATIES    SHOULD    NOT   SE    UBED    FOR   INTEKNAL 
COVEBNUENT 

It  la  submitted  that  treaties  with  other 
nations  are  not  the  proper  constitutional 
means  for  the  government  of  thr  people  of 
the  United  States  In  their  Internal  aftalrs. 
which  should  continue  to  be  regulated  by 
our  own  federal,  state  and  local  legislative 
bodies  through  enactments  that  have  their 
foundation  in  our  own  constitutional  proc- 
esses. 

We  subscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  state- 
ment made  by  John  Foster  Duties  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  testifying  twfore  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  to  limit 
the  effect  of  treaties  as  Internal  law  within 
the  United  States: 

t  do  not  believe  that  treaties  should,  or 
lawfully  can.  be  used  as  a  device  to  circum- 
vent the  constitutional  procedures  estab- 
lished In  relation  to  what  are  essentially  mat- 
ters of  domestic  concern.  (The  United  States 
shotildl  favor  methods  of  persuasion,  educa- 
tion and  example  ra:her  than  formal  under- 
talclngs.  ... 
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We  do  not  ounelFM  look  i^on  a  trnty  u 
th»  zaeans  wblch  w«  would  now  Bel«ct  bb 
tlM  proper  ui<3  most  effective  way  to  spread 
througliout  the  world  tbe  goalB  of  human 
liberty  to  which  this  Nation  has  been  dedi- 
cated since  Its  Inception. 

The  authors  of  this  article  do  not  agree 
with  the  extravagant  itatement  in  the  Sec* 
tlon  report  that  "in  term*  of  a  tbieat  to  In- 
temaucnal  peace  and  security,  the  occur- 
rence  of  genocide  anywhere  in  the  world  la 
ai  much  a  matter  of  Intematloaal  concern 
ae.  for  example,  the  spread  of  nuclear  wea- 
pons"; or  that  "when  some  state — or.  as  in 
thla  caee.  74  states — consider  a  matter  to  be 
of  Buffldent  concern  to  make  a  treaty  about 
It,  then  realistically  It  la  of  international 
oonoern." 

"ntls  is  the  old  bootstrap  doctrine  by  which 
a  domestic  Issue,  not  subject  as  such  to  regu- 
lation by  treaty,  can  be  transmuted,  by  the 
Tery  prohibited  act  of  making  It  the  subject 
of  a  treaty.  Into  tbe  arena  of  international 
affairs  subject  to  regulation  by  treaty.  It  Is 
the  same  doctrine  that  gave  rise  to  tbe  1950 
dictum  by  the  Department  of  State  that 
"there  la  no  longer  any  distinction  between 
'domestic'  and  "foreign"  affairs."  • 

If  the  limitations  contained  in  the  Contsl-' 
tutlon  of  the  United  States  are  subject  to 
circumvention  by  this  Jurisprudential  sor- 
cery, the  matter  becomes  one  of  broad  eon- 
Btltutlonal  policy  rather  than  of  strict  con- 
stitutional law.  Our  constitutional  philos- 
ophy BhouM  not  be  so  impaired  by  trans- 
planting matters  within  our  domestic  Juris- 
diction Into  the  International  forum,  subject 
to  legislation  by  treaty  and  adjudication  by 
international  tribunals. 

GSNOCmi  BT   COTXaHlfEKT  IS  IfOT  TM  TRZ 

coNmmoN 

There  can  really  be  no  question,  as  stated 
in  the  Section  report,  that  "the  crlmee  wblch 
gave  rlae  to  tbe  Oenoclde  ConTentlon — mass 
murder  of  Jews  ...  by  the  Nazis  was,  of 
course,  done  with  the  encouragement  and 
Indeed  at  tbe  direction  of  tbe  government  of 
Germany".  It  is  the  position  of  the  authors 
of  this  article  that  in  order  for  genocide  to 
be  an  International  crime,  and  therefore  a 
matter  of  international  concern  appropri- 
ately the  subject  of  a  treaty.  It  must,  by  defi- 
nition, be  committed  with  tbe  complicity  of 
the  government  concerned,  not  merely  by 
indlrlduala. 

When  the  convention  was  being  formu- 
lated, the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  backed  by  tboae  of  other  Western  na- 
tions, sought  as  a  sine  q-ua  non  to  have  geno- 
cide defined  as  having  been  committed  "with 
the  complicity  of  government".  Iwcause  Its 
"delegation  felt  in  fact  that  genocide  could 
not  Im  an  international  crime  unless  a  gov- 
ernment participated  in  Its  perpetration".* 

This  demand  waa  rejected,  and  under  Arti- 
cle IV  of  the  convention  states-parties  are 
required  merely  to  enact  legislation  provid- 
ing punlahment  for  "persons  committing 
genocide"  and  requiring  tbe  trial  of  "persons 
charged  with  genocide",  whether  they  are 
"public  officials  or  private  Indivlduala".  In- 
stead of  Including  government  complicity  as 
an  element  of  tbe  offense.  Article  vm  of  tbe 
oonventlon  permlta  "the  competent  organs 
of  the  United  Nations"  to  Interfere  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  member  nations  by  bear- 
ing complaints  as  to  the  conduct  of  their 
individual  citizens,  and  to  "take  such 
action  ...  as  they  consider  appropriate" 
against  them. 

The  type  of  problem  with  which  the  United 
States  might  be  faced  In  this  regard.  If  It 
became  a  party  to  the  Genocide  Convention, 
is  Illustrated  graphically  and  startllngly  by 
a  recent  news  Item  In  Time  of  December  13. 
1960,  which  reported  that  a  "San  Francisco 
lawyer  who  represents  the  [Black]  Pan- 
thers .  .  .  revealed  plans  to  go  before  the 
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United  NaUons  and  charge  the  United  States 
with  'genocide'  against  tbe  Panthers". 
TAOUS  LarrauACK  catissa  pboblsms 

Another  constitutional  question  of  some 
significance  arises  from  tbe  vagueness  of  cer- 
tain provisions  of  tbe  convention.  It  pro- 
vides in  Article  n,  for  instance,  that  geno- 
cide consists  of  certain  "acts  committed  with 
Intent  to  destroy  In  whole  or  in  part  a  na- 
tional ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group,  as 
such"  by  "(b)  causing  serious  .  .  .  mental 
harm  to  members  of  the  group". 

There  would  seem  to  be  grave  doubt  as  to 
whether  so  vague  a  provision  as  that  of 
"mental  harm"  could  be  cured  by  imple- 
menting legislation  sucb  as,  for  example, 
that  proposed  by  the  Section  of  Individual 
Rights  and  Reaponalbllltles  in  an  annex  to 
its  report  on  the  convention,  which  refers 
to  conduct  "with  the  Intent  to  destroy" 
and  which  "causes  serious  harm  to  tbe  .  .  . 
mind".  Even  the  February  IS.  1Q70.  message 
of  the  Persldent  to  the  Senate,  wltL  Ita  at- 
tached letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
requesting  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion, recommends  that  this  be  done  with 
an  "understanding"  that  the  words  "mental 
barm"  be  construed  as  having  a  clarifying 
narrow  meaning. 

Language  so  broad  and  vague.  If  not  un- 
constitutional In  legislation  defining  crime, 
could  well  have  been  held  to  characterize 
racial  segregation  practices  prior  to  1954  as 
genocide.  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Education. 
347  U.S-  4S3,  tbe  Supremo  Cknirt  held  ex- 
pressly that  separation  of  Negro  children 
"from  others  of  similar  age  and  qualifica- 
tions solely  because  of  their  race  generates 
a  feeling  of  inferiority  as  to  their  status  in 
tbe  community  that  may  affect  their  hearts 
and  minds  in  a  way  unlikely  ever  to  be  un- 
done .  .  .  [and]  has  a  tendency  to  (retard 
their]  education  and  mental  development". 
pOLmcAi.  caoupa  kcicoved  raou  the 

COirVENTIOM 

Joat  aa  the  United  States  and  her  political 
allies  were  unable  to  get  "complicity  of  gov- 
ernment" Into  the  definition  of  genocide, 
they  also  acquiesced  at  tbe  Insistence  of  the 
Communist  bloc  in  the  omission  of  "politi- 
cal" from  the  categories  of  groups  aa  to  which 
genocide  is  to  be  prohibited. 

The  original  United  Nations  declaration 
denounced  genocide  whether  "committed  on 
religious,  racial,  political  or  any  other 
grounds"  (emphasis  added).  When  this  dec- 
laration waa  being  converted  Into  tbe  con- 
vention, the  Communist  nations  Insisted  on 
omission  of  "political"  from  the  listed  cate- 
gories, and  the  United  States  capitulated. 
None  of  the  Communist  nations,  therefore, 
can  be  charged  under  the  convention  with 
committing  genocide  by  Inflicting  intoler- 
able "conditions  of  life"  on  a  political  group 
and  seeking  to  destroy  Its  members. 

When  this  point  waa  raised  In  tbe  Bouse 
of  Delegates  last  February.  Nicholas  de  B. 
Katzenbach,  a  former  Under  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  said.  In  effect,  that 
omission  of  "political"  from  tbe  convention 
was  simply  a  "trade"  m  the  course  of  com- 
promise between  the  Communist  and  West- 
em  nations  by  wblch  "we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting 'ethnical'  Included  among  the  groups  in 
place  of  'political'  ".  Considering  that  "ethni- 
cal" In  Its  ordinary  meaning  Is  defined  as 
"pertaining  to  or  designating  raoes"  and 
that  "racial"  already  was  in  tbe  draft  of  the 
convention,  a  compromise  for  the  inserting 
of  "ethnical"  in  return  for  the  omission  of 
"political"  seems  to  have  been  a  one-sided 
trade,  with  our  side  tbe  loser. 

The  elimination  of  "political"  groups  and 
"with  tbe  complicity  of  government"  now 
permits  genocide  where  It  goes  on  (Czecho- 
slovakia, Hungary,  Africa,  Asia).  Sir  Hartley 
Shawcrofts,  a  former  BrltLih  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, B&ld  that  the  adoption  of  tbe  conven- 
tion win  delude  people  Into  believing  that  a 


great  step  forward  baa  been  taken,  wbereai 
nothing  has  been  accomplished. 

This  "legislative  history"  as  to  tbe  drtnno- 
stances  under  which  "political"  waa  omitted 
on  tbe  Insistence  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  nations,  so  that  assaasloa- 
tlon  of  political  groups  Is  not  prohibited  by 
tbe  convention,  is  explained  and  confirmed  by 
the  refusal  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  ratify  tha 
1957  Convention  on  the  AboUuon  of  Forced 
Labor,  because  It  prohibits  tbe  Impoeltlon  of 
forced  labor  as  a  means  of  political  coercion  or 
as  punlahment  for  tbe  expreealon  of  political 
views  opposed  to  those  of  the  government. 

WHXaZ   OAK   CXNOCm   TmZALS  BE   BKU>r 

Aside  from  the  answerability  of  govern- 
ments for  \iolatlon  of  the  convention  on 
charges  filed  with  the  United  Nations,  tbe 
treaty  provides  (Article  VI)  that  "Persons 
charged  with  genocide  .  .  .  shall  be  tried  by 
a  competent  tribunal  of  the  State  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  which  tbe  act  waa  committed,  or  by 
such  international  penal  tribunal  as  may 
have  Jurisdiction  with  respect  to  those  Con- 
tracting Parties  which  shall  have  acceptad 
Its  Jurisdiction." 

In  an  article  in  the  January,  1970,  lasue  at 
this  Journal  (page  71) ,  Bruno  V.  Bltkar  Inad- 
vertently omitted  tbe  words  "In  tbe  territory 
of  which  tbe  act  was  committed"  when  ha 
quoted  from  Article  VI.  In  a  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor m  the  April  Isaue  (page  296),  the  omls- 
Bion  was  corrected  by  Mr.  Bttker.  but  bis  Jan- 
uary article  concludes  that  a  United  States 
citizen  charged  with  genocide  under  no  dr- 
oumstancee  could  be  tried  elaewbere  than  In 
a  court  of  the  United  Statea. 

And  In  the  report  of  January,  1970.  on  tbe 
genocide  convention  submitted  by  the  StandF 
Ing  Committee  on  World  Order  Under  Law  to 
the  House  of  Del^ates,  the  same  egreglow 
non  aequitur  Is  drawn  to  the  effect  that  ItiMie 
there  Is  no  such  International  tribunal  aa  Is 
contemplated  under  this  article,  no  "Amert- 
can  cltlaen  could  be  deprived  of  bis  constitu- 
tional right  to  trial  by  jury,  or  be  forced  Into 
a  trial  in  some  foreign  court  under  proce- 
dures not  American". 

It  seems  especially  difficult  to  understand 
this  fallacious  sylloglam  In  light  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  VII  of  the  convention  that 
genocide  Is  not  to  be  considered  a  political 
crime  and  that  the  parties  to  tbe  convention 
"pledge  themselves  In  such  cases  to  grant 
extradition",  presixmably  for  trial  In  "the 
State  in  the  territory  of  which  the  act  was 
committed"  (Article  VI),  "In  accordant 
with  their  laws  and  treaties  In  force". 

These  Jurisdictional  and  "extradltlotuU" 
provisions  raise  Important  practical  prob- 
lems for  the  United  Statee,  The  authorities 
In  Hanoi  have  charged  that  members  of  tbe 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Statee  have  bean 
guilty  of  genocide  In  "the  alleged  maancn 
of  clviUana  in  a  South  Vietnamese  vUlage". 
If  the  United  States  were  a  party  to  the 
Genocide  Oonventlon,  she  would  necessarily 
have  agreed  that  these  soldiers  are  subject 
to  trial  In  Vietnam  under  the  provlsionB  of 
Article  VI  and.  If  the  United  SUtes  and  Viet- 
nam should  ever  have  an  extradition  treaty, 
would  be  subject  to  extradition  for  trial  In 
Vietnam,  even  if  deemed  or  found  innocent 
In  this  country. 

Of  course,  no  extradition  would  be  neoes- 
sary  as  to  oiu  American  prisoners  In  North 
Vietnam.  That  country.  It  may  be  assumed, 
would  cite  the  Oenoclde  Convention,  if  we 
were  a  party  to  It  as  our  consent  to  the  trial 
of  those  prisoners  on  genocide  charges  in 
that  country,  with  tbe  Nuremberg  trials  ai 
a  sanctioning  precedent. 

WHAT   HAS    HAPPElffED      TO   TH«  "MtnUO«B»e 

detxnse"? 
This  suggestion  In  turn  raises  another  In- 
teresting, serious  and  dangerous  question  for 
the  United  States.  The  "Nuremberg  defense", 
universally  pleaded  in  war  crimes  trials.  U 
that  tbe  accused  was  following  orders  be  wss 
required  to  obey.  Article  IV  of  the  Genocide 
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Convention  provides:  "Persons  committing 
MDOclde  .  .  .  shall  be  punished,  whether 
S^Tare  constitutionally  responsible  rulers, 
public  omdals  or  private  individuals."  As 
stated  in  the  report  of  tbe  Section  of  In- 
dividual Rlghu  and  Responsibilities:  "The 
Oenoclde  Convention  makes  clear.  In  Article 
IV.  that  in  respect  of  the  crimes  specified, 
no'  one,  not  governmental  officials,  not  prl- 
Tste  indivlduala.  can  escape  responsibility 
for  his  action  through  this  I  Nuremberg]  de- 
fense." 

We  join  in  asking  tbe  rhetorical  question 
posed  In  his  dissent  by  Ben  R.  Miller,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  tbe  Section: 

Would  not  the  military  strength  of  this 
oatlon  and  hence  tbe  nation  itself  be  en- 
dangered If  In  following  orders  of  a  superior 
oOccr  In  the  heat  of  battle  subordinates 
vould  be  faced  with  Instant  decisions  of 
whether  to  risk  court  martial  for  refusing 
to  follow  orders,  or  punishment  for  geno- 
eida  If  *  Itrlbunal]  In  tbe  calm  aftermath 
of  a  war  could  consider  the  result  of  follow- 
ing a  particular  order  to  have  been  geno- 
cide? For  tbe  Treaty  aboUabea  the  defense 
of  subordinates  that  they  were  but  fol- 
lowing orders  of  their  superior  officers. 

prrXBNAnONAL    PBNAI.   TltlBITMAl.    BTAItniNO    IK 
THX   WtNGB? 

Opponents  of  tbe  Genocide  Convention 
have  Insisted  that  If  tbe  convention  were 
imtlfled  by  tbe  United  States,  there  would  be 
the  possibility  of  the  trial  of  an  American 
citizen  accused  of  genocide  before  an  interna- 
tional penal  tribunal  when,  as  and  if  such  a 
coxirt  should  be  established  and  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion accepted  by  the  United  States.  The  trial 
vould  be  without  the  constitutional  safe- 
guards by  which  he  would  be  protected  In  a 
court  of  tbe  United  States. 

To  this  the  proponents  of  the  convention 
said  in  the  Section  report  that  "the  answer 
Is  simple.  No  sucb  tribunal  has  been  estab- 
llsbed."  They  added: 

If  one  were  established,  parties  to  the 
Oenoclde  Convention  would  have  the  option 
whether  to  accept  its  jurisdiction  or  not.  For 
tbe  United  States,  that  option  would  have 
to  be  Independently  exercised  through  the 
Treaty  Power,  that  Is  only  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds 
vote. 

Issue  is  taken.  In  the  first  place,  with  tbe 
Isst-quoted  statement.  This  is  just  tbe  typa 
of  action  that,  like  recognition  of  a  new 
fcwelgn  government,  might  be  accomplished 
by  an  executive  agreement  without  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  point 
Is  well  Illustrated  by  the  recent  case  of  the 
International  Antl-Dumplng  Code,  concluded 
by  the  United  States  with  seventeen  other 
nations  in  Geneva  on  June  10,  1967.  All 
those  countries  treated  tbe  code  aa  a  formal 
tresty  requiring  parliamentary  approval — 
ind  so  ratified  It.  Tbe  United  States  alone 
dealt  with  tbe  docxmaent  as  an  executive 
Agreement,  and  because  certain  of  Its  provi- 
sions were  in  direct  conflict  with  corre- 
QKindlng  provisions  of  Congressional  tariff 
sets,  tbe  code  was  not  submitted  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  Its  advice  and  consent  for  fear  of  ad- 
verse action  by  that  body.* 

There  possibly  would  be  no  practical  way 
In  which  to  assert  tbe  Invalidity  of  an  execu- 
tive agreement  accepting,  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  Jurisdiction  of  an  Inter- 
national penal  tribunal  established  for  the 
trial  of  offenders  under  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, once  that  convention  Itself  been 
ratified  by  the  United  States. 

Nor  can  It  be  said  cavalierly  that  It  la  not 
contemplated  by  tbe  United  States  that  an 
International  penal  tribunal  Is  to  be  eetab- 
llshed.  The  minutes  of  the  74th  meeting  of 
the  Sixth  (Legal)  Committee  of  tbe  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  held  at 
Paris  In  October,  1948,  contain  a  significant 
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statement  to  the  effect  that  tbe  United 
States  delegatlcm  stated  that  It  "Intended,  at 
a  later  stage  to  show  the  need  for  tbe  estab- 
lishment of  an  appropriate  international 
tribunal"  In  coimectlon  with  Article  VI  of 
tbe  Genocide  Convention. 

George  A.  Finch,  a  former  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  State,  professor  of  international 
law  at  Georgetown  University,  Vice  President 
of  the  American  Society  of  International  Law 
and  edttor>ln-chief  of  Its  journal,  in  an  ad- 
dress before  the  annual  meeting  of  tbe  so- 
ciety at  Washington  on  April  29,  1949,  said: 
"The  proposals  ...  to  prevent  genocide  .  .  . 
have  t>een  framed  so  as  to  take  American  do- 
mestic questions  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
American  courts  and  place  them  under  some 
form  of  international  jurisdiction." 

In  a  book  on  International  enforcement  of 
htiman  rights.  Professor  Paxil  Gormley  of  the 
University  of  Tulsa  School  of  Law  atatea:  "A 
private  individual  miist  be  able  to  prosecute 
an  action  before  an  international  tribunal — 
In  his  own  name — against  an  offending  gov- 
ernment, particularly  bis  own." 

The  Bangkok  Conference  on  World  Peace 
Through  Law.  held  in  September,  1969,  unan- 
imously adopted  a  resolution  commending 
Its  committee  engaged  in  a  project  enUtled 
"Toward  a  Feasible  International  Criminal 
Court"  and  giving  It  all  possible  support  and 
assistance. 

Bow  can  It  be  said  In  good  conscience,  in 
tbe  face  of  this  wealth  of  background  mate- 
rial to  the  contrary,  that  Americans  may  reet 
assured  that  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention  by  the  United  States  at  this  time 
will  not  carry  with  It  the  ultimate  establish- 
ment of  an  international  penal  tribunal  for 
the  trial  of  citizens  of  tbe  United  Statee 
charged  with  commission  of  offenaea  there- 
under? 

An  American  citizen  or  any  other  pereon 
residing  in  the  United  States  who  is  tried 
by  an  International  trlbxmal  created  for  tbe 
trial  of  persons  charged  with  the  offense  of 
genocide  would  be  deprived  of  many  of  the 
rights  provided  In  our  Constitution  for  per- 
sons charged  with  offenses  against  the  laws 
of  United  States  In  our  national  courts. 
Among  these  are  tbe  right  to  be  charged 
for  a  capital  or  Infamous  crime  only  on 
a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand  Jury 
and  the  right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by 
an  Impartial  Jury  of  the  state  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been 
committed.  The  privilege  against  self-incrim- 
ination and  the  protection  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  aelEures  also  might  dis- 
appear. 

Another  reason  militating  against  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Convention  arises  from 
tbe  provision  of  Article  III(c)  making  pun- 
ishable "direct  and  public  Incitement  to 
commit  genocide"  vls-a-vls  tbe  First  Amend- 
ment's guarantees  of  free  speech  and  press. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  there  is  at  least 
grave  doubt  under  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  aa  to  tbe  effect  to  be  given, 
even  by  that  Court,  to  sucb  a  treaty  provision 
In  the  circumstances  of  different  cases — cer- 
tainly completely  incomprehensible  to  judges 
of  an  International  tribunal  to  whom  our 
concepts  of  freedom  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion might  be  chimeric  mysteries  at  best. 

aCSEHVATXOIfS   ON   AOHXBXNd   WOTTU)  BS 

ZMKF^BCIIVB 

It  Is  extremely  doubtful  that  objections 
to  tbe  ratification  of  the  convention  by  the 
United  States  can  be  obviated  by  reservations 
attached  to  our  adherence.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  by  the  Connally  Amendment  to  the 
reservation  of  the  United  States  to  Its  decla- 
ration of  adherence  to  tbe  International 
Court  of  Justice,  It  la  stipulated  that  tbe 
United  States  Is  not  to  be  subjected  to  the 
processes  of  that  court  as  to  disputes  which 
are  essentially  within  her  own  domestic  ju- 
risdiction "as  determined  by  tbe  United 
States  of  America". 


To  clrciunvent  that  reeervatlonal  aafe- 
guard.  It  was  provided  by  Article  IX  of  tbe 
Genocide  Convention: 

"Dlsputea  between  tbe  Contracting  Partlea 
relating  to  tbe  Interpretation,  application  or 
fulfillment  of  tbe  present  Convention.  In- 
cluding those  relating  to  the  responsibiUty 
of  a  State  for  genocide  or  any  of  the  other 
acts  enumerated  In  article  m.  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Court  of  Justice 
at  the  request  of  any  of  the  parties  to  tbe 
dispute." 

This  article  clearly  overrldea  the  Connally 
Amendment  and  subjects  the  United  States 
to  the  unreserved  jurisdiction  of  the  Inter- 
national Court  of  Justice  as  to  all  matters 
Involving  the  "interpretation,  application  or 
fulfillment"  of  the  convention.  Thus.  If  our 
Supreme  Court  should  bold  that  a  case  under 
the  convention  Is  within  this  cotmtry*8  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  and  tbe  conduct  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment,  any  party 
to  tbe  treaty  could  take  tbe  matter  before  the 
International  Court  of  Justice,  which  need 
not  follow  our  Court's  decision.  It  might 
hold  that  the  case  was  not  within  our  do- 
mestic jurisdiction,  and  the  United  States 
would  be  botind  by  that  decision  despite  tbe 
Connally  Amendment.*  This  Is  a  constitu- 
tional consummation  devoutly  to  be  avoided. 

HOW  UTiJClTVM.  COULD  THE  GKNOCmK 
CONVrWTIDN    EX7 

In  the  final  analysis,  tbe  prohibition  of 
genocide  by  treaty  must  became  an  exercise 
In  futility.  Adolf  Hitler  would  hardly  have 
restrained  the  frightful  acta  of  genocide  that 
gave  rise  to  the  convention,  even  If  It  had 
been  in  existence  and  Germany  bad  been  a 
party  to  It  dtirlng  tbe  Naai  reign  of  terror. 
Use  Soviet  Union  and  her  Commutust-bloc 
allies  were  not  deterred  from  tbe  1968  Inva- 
sion of  CMcbosIovakla  by  the  nouaggreaslon 
provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Tbe  Oenoclde  Convention  places  In  tbe 
hands  of  nations  whose  peoples  have  never 
known  tbe  freedoms  guaranteed  under  our 
Constitution  the  power  to  judge  whether 
those  freedoms  are  being  protected  properly 
within  our  domestic  borders. 

It  is  submitted  that  on  international  con- 
vention whose  provisions  may  be  Invoked  In 
an  International  forum  when  an  Individual 
commits  a  crime  within  the  domestic  juris- 
diction of  a  state  would  cause  for  more  fric- 
tion between  peoples  and  governments  than 
does  the  evil  It  seeks  to  correct.  It  would 
tend  to  promote  war  rather  than  to  main- 
tain International  peace  and  security  within 
tbe  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Chart«r  of  the 
United  Nations. 

FOOTNOTES 

*  Tbe  word  "genocide'  was  coined  by  the 
late  Professor  Raphael  Lemkln  (1900-1959) 
of  the  Tale  Law  School,  whose  parents  were 
purged  In  Poland. 

>In  1950  tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  headed  by  Senator  Connally  of 
Texas,  having  before  It  the  genocide  treaty 
from  President  Truman  for  advise  and  coo- 
sent,  ordered  hearings  by  a  subcommittee 
under  tbe  chairmanship  of  Senator  McMa- 
hon  of  Connecticut.  Hearings  were  extensive, 
running  over  a  number  of  days.  Many  per- 
sons appeared  In  support  of  ratification.  Carl 
B.  Rlx  of  Milwaukee,  a  former  President  of 
the  American  Bar  Association,  the  late 
George  Finch  of  Washington,  D.C..  then  and 
for  many  years  EdItor-ln-Chlef  of  tbe  Ameri^ 
can  Journal  of  International  Law  and  pro- 
fessor of  International  law  at  Georgetown 
University,  and  Alfred  J.  Schweppe  of  Seat- 
tle, formerly  Dean  of  tbe  University  of  Wash- 
ington Law  School  and  at  the  time  Chairman 
of  tbe  American  Bar  Association's  Committee 
on  Peace  and  L&w  Through  United  Natlooa, 
appeared  and  testified  against  ratification. 
pointing  out  the  grave  inadequacies  and  risks 
of  tbe  proposed  convention. 
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Tlse  testimony  taken  at  ibe  bearings  Is  p-^rt 
of  the  Senate  records.  After  these  1950 
bearings,  the  proposed  convention  became 
dormant  for  some  twenty-one  years,  until 
revived  by  President  NUon  In  February. 
1970. 

It  appears  significant  that  Dean  Rusk,  who 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  state  presented  the 
State  Department's  position  to  the  Mctda- 
hon  subcommittee  In  1950.  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  eight  years  under  two  recent  Pres- 
idents, but  did  not  revive  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention, even  with  a  heavy  Democratic  ma- 
jority In  the  Senate.  Equally  significant  U 
the  fact  that  during  the  Elsenhower  Ad- 
mlnlstratlcn  John  Foster  Dulles,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  announced  that  the  adminis- 
tration would  not  bring  up  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

'  State  Department  Publication  3973.  For- 
eign PoUcy  Series  26  (19501. 

*See  record  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ad 
Hoc  Commutee  In  1948.  and  especially  the 
statement  made  on  April  15.  1946,  by  Mr. 
Maktos  of  the  United  States,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  as  to  the  position  of  the 
United  States,  and  also  the  proceedings  and 
Totee  In  the  sUth  I  Legal  I  Ctmimlttee  i75th 
and  laeth  meetings) ,  and  the  Official  Records 
of  the  Tblid  Session  of  the  General  Assembly, 
Part  I.  "Legal  Questions". 

'See  Public  Law  90-634.  82  Stat.  1347 
(Ociober  24.  19681.  19  n.S.C.A.  !  160.  note 
iSuppl.l,  suspending  certain  provisions  of 
the  code,  and  Its  legislative  history  m  V.S. 
Congressicnal  anti  Admtniatrative  JVcirs 
(19681,  Vol.  3.  4359  ff.  See  also  Long.  Untied 
States  Law  and  the  Anti-Dumpinff  Code,  3 
Iirr-L  LAwrn  464  (19691. 

•See  Fhitllpe,  The  Genocide  Convention. 
3S  A.BAJ.  623,  625  (I94SI. 


to  have  faith  in  the  legend  of  the  Alaskan 
Samaritan.  I  have  kno»-n  Bill  since  I  was 
the  VS.  attorney  in  Fairbanks  in  the 
early  I950's.  Those  of  us  who  know  him 
realize  that  (or  Bill  this  Is  just  one  of  the 
many  things  he  has  done  to  help  his  fel- 
low man  without  thought  for  bl£  own 
safety. 

Bill  Bettls  Is  an  excellent  law  enforce- 
ment officer  and  he  Is  a  real  human  per- 
son In  all  that  he  does. 


AN   ALASK.VN   SAMARITAN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Alaska's 
history  is  replete  with  examples  of  In- 
ditidual  deeds  of  heroism  performed  by 
one  Alaskan  for  another.  Mr.  William  M. 
Bettis  of  Faiibanki!,  Ala-ska.  has  added 
another  chapter  to  this  legendary  ca- 
maraderie of  Alaskans  by  rescuing  an  83- 
year-old  pioneer  from  a  burning  cabin. 
I  wish  to  Insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord the  text  of  a  Department  of  Trans- 
portation news  release  relating  to  the 
details  of  Bill  Bettis'  bravery. 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe 
today  In  Washington  presented  the  Award  for 
Valor  to  WUltam  M.  Bettis.  Special  Agent  for 
the  Alaska  Railroad  Id  Fairbanks. 

The  Award  for  Valor  Is  the  Department  of 
Transportation's  highest  award  for  acts  of 
heroism  involving  great  personal  risk  by 
civilian  employees  under  unusual  clrcum- 
Btancee. 

The  Award  to  Bettis  was  made  for  his  ac- 
tion In  Fairbanks  In  February  of  1968  when 
he  entered  a  burning  cabin  containing  gaso- 
line and  other  combustibles  and  rescued  ,Tohn 
Borgeson,  then  63,  who  had  been  overcome 
by  smoke- 
Working  In  38  below  sero  temperature. 
Bettis  threw  the  fuel  containers  from  the 
cabin,  located  Borgeson  and  removed  him  to 
safety  and  fought  the  flames  hy  throwing 
snow  on  them  until  the  fire  department 
arrived. 

Bettis'  action  was  credited  with  saving 
Borgeson'B  life. 

Special  Agent  Bettis  previously  has  been 
cited  for  bravery  for  this  action  by  the 
Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission. 

In  many  parts  of  Alaska  the  environ- 
ment Is  demanding.  It  has  often  bee.a 
said  Alaskans  are  draiim  together  In  their 
common  efforts  to  adapt  to  severe  cli- 
mate or  remote  location.  Bill  Bettis  has 
clearly  illustrated  that  we  may  continue 


JOHN     GARDNER     THE     CRITIC 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  recently  Mr. 
John  Gardner,  the  former  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  formed 
a  lobbying  group  called  Common  Cause, 
ostensibly  to  work  on  behalf  of  legisla- 
tion and  proposals  that  Mr.  Gardner 
deems  In  the  best  Interests  of  the  country. 

Now,  nobody  can  criticize  this  ap- 
proach. It  Is  legal.  It  is  legitimate  and 
It  could  be  effective. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Gardner,  who  Is  a 
nominal  Republican,  is  using  Common 
Cause  to  support  tus  os-n  disapproval  of 
President  Nixon. 

In  other  words,  he  Is  using  Common 
Cause,  which  the  eager,  the  innocent,  the 
enthusiastic  and  the  imwar>'  can  join  at 
$15  a  bead,  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses. 

It  l8  one  thing  to  seek  to  override  a 
veto  or  even  to  change  the  congressional 
seniority  system,  both  of  which  Mr. 
Gardner  has  sought  to  do.  These  are 
issues  that  can  and  do  transcend  (>olitics. 

But  it  Is  difficult  to  put  In  the  same 
category  Mr.  Gardner's  attack  on  the 
President  in  last  Sunday's  Washington 
Post.  I  have  no  intention  of  giving  that 
attack  wider  circulation  or  credibility  by 
repeating  It  here.  At  the  same  time,  I  do 
not  deny  Mr.  Gardner's  right  to  be  cri- 
tical of  the  President  or  anybody  el.se  he 
chooses  to  be  critical  of.  That  is  not  my 
point. 

My  point  is  that  Mr.  Gardner,  despite 
his  piety.  Is  a  political  figure.  I  must  as- 
sume he  has  political  ambitions  either  for 
himself  or  for  someone  else,  although  ob- 
viously not  Richard  Nixon. 

Those  ambitions  have  led  him  to  or- 
ganize a  number  of  issue-oriented  and 
urban-oriented  organizations.  I  suspect 
they  have  led  him  also  to  be  critical  of 
President  Nixon. 

What  other  steps  these  ambitions  will 
lead  him  to  take  I  can  only  speculate  on. 

But  I  do  believe  that  those  people  con- 
tributing to  Common  Cause  in  the  belief 
that  they  are  participating  meaningfully 
to  advance  one  man's  political  ambitions, 
ambitions  that  may  or  may  not  fit  in  with 
their  own  political  beliefs  or  desires. 

John  Gardner  has  every  right  to  run 
for  President  or  to  support  the  candidate 
of  Ills  choice.  But  the  supporters  of.  and 
contributors  to.  Common  Cause  should 
have  the  right  to  know  whether  he  in- 
tends  to  do  tills  and  whether,  as  his 
statement  seems  to  indicate,  he  Intends 
to  continue  his  attacks  on  the  President. 


ONE-BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate-House conference  on  the  one-bank 
holding   company   bill   has   reported    a 


compromise  bill  which  accomplishes  itj 
principal  mission  of  placing  one-bank 
holding  companies  under  a  modified  set 
of  regulations  which  have  been  appli- 
cable to  multibank  holding  companies 
since  1956.  In  my  opinion,  this  ij  the 
only  step  that  should  be  taken  at  this 
time,  since  the  President's  Commi.ssion 
on  Financial  Structure  and  Regulation 
Is  currently  studying  the  entire  financUl 
framework  of  our  economy.  The  Com- 
mls.slon's  forthcoming  recommendations 
for  restructuring  our  financial  laws  and 
regulatory  system  will  merit  our  careful 
consideration. 

The  primary  function  of  the  compro- 
mise bin  is  to  remove  the  exemption  of 
the  one-bank  holding  companies  from 
the  Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1956. 
The  principal  provisions  adopted  by  the 
conferees  would:  first,  define  a  more 
flexible  area  for  the  performance  of 
bank-related  functions  for  nonbank 
subsidiaries  of  bank  holding  companies: 
second,  srlve  the  Federal  Reserve  Boani 
flexibility  to  exempt  certain  existing  one- 
bank  holding  companies  from  divestiture 
in  cases  where  an  undue  hardship  would 
result  to  the  company  or  community  in- 
volved: third,  allow  certain  other  exist- 
ing one-bank  holding  companies  a  lim- 
ited freedom  to  keep  their  nonbanking 
companies,  owned  prior  to  June  30, 1968. 
in  order  to  avoid  enacting  an  unfair  post 
facto  law:  and  fourth,  allow  a  fixed  10- 
year  divestiture  period  for  all  one-bank 
holding  companies  forced  to  divest  due 
to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

Much  controversy  has  centered  on 
whether  this  bill  is  "pro-bank"  or  "pro- 
independent  business."  I  think  that  the 
Senate  bill,  which  the  conference  bill 
most  closely  resembles.  Is  a  propubllc 
bill.  It  provides  SexibiUty  in  financial 
operations  for  commercial  banldng. 
separates  these  operations  from  activi- 
ties in  the  general  field  of  commerce, 
and  protects  the  Independent  business- 
man against  unfair  competition  from 
bank-holding  companies.  Both  the  bank- 
ing industry  and  the  affected  independ- 
ent businesses  worked  diligently  for  their 
respective  points  of  view,  and  I  think 
that  the  conference  bill  is  a  feasible  com- 
piomlse  of  their  two  concerns  plus  the 
public's  Interest  in  fair  competition. 
What  some  have  inappropriately  called 
"loopholes"  In  the  Senate  bill  and  the 
final  conference  bill  are  actually  nothing 
more  than  exemptions  for  holding  com- 
panies which  had  relied  in  good  faith 
on  the  existing  banking  law  at  the  time 
they  acquired  their  banks.  They  repre- 
sent no  unfair  competition  to  the  affairs 
of  independent  businessmen.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  bill  was  simply  to  separate 
banking  from  gf:neral  commerce  for  the 
future,  as  a  matter  of  general  prospective 
congressional  policy.  I  repeat,  no  current 
problem  really  exists  for  the  public  In- 
terest. Over  the  long-run.  however.  Con- 
gress has  decided  to  prohibit  the  future 
creation  of  close  operational  connectiorj 
between  hanking  and  general  commerce, 
with  the  proviso  that  current  operational 
connections  be  allowed,  in  all  fairness, 
to  exist  under  certain  limitations.  Some 
of  the  existing  bank-holding  companies 
may  not  qualify  under  the  various  terms 
of  the  several  exemptions  and  will  have 
to  divest.  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  fair 
to  them,  but  I  was  only  one  member  of 
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tbe  conference,  and  other  members  felt 
differently. 

In  sum,  I  feel  that  the  conference  bill 
15  a  workable,  viable  approach  to  the 
long-run  concern  of  Congress  over  the 
future  prospect  of  closely  related  bank- 
ing and  general  commerce  sectors 
of  the  economy.  No  problem  really  exists 
at  thi.s  time,  but  as  a  matter  of  prospcc. 
tlve  legislation  to  prevent  future  prob- 
lems, this  bill  Is  adequate  to  the  task.  I 
recommend  It  to  the  full  Senate. 


KEEPING  CONGRESS  INFORMED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
health  and  well-being  of  balanced  con- 
stitutional government.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  Senate  continue  to  do  all  It  can 
to  reassert  its  authority  in  formulating 
foreign  and  security  policy.  Along  these 
lines,  the  Case  bill,  requiring  the  Execu- 
tive to  Inform  the  Congress  about  all  in- 
ternational agreements  within  60  days 
of  making  them,  is  an  Important  build- 
ing block  in  the  reconstruction  of  our 
political  system  now  taking  place.  The 
Senate  will  be  considering  the  Case  bill 
early  in  the  next  Congress.  I  will  sup- 
port this  Important  proposal,  and  I  hope 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  will,  too, 

I  ask  unanimous  coasent  that  a  poign- 
ant account  of  this  legislation,  appear- 
ing in  the  December  19  New  Republic, 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoan. 

There  bcine  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

Advxbc  aim  Ookbixit 

"Foreign  policy  mu£t  take  precedence  in 
tbe  White  House.  It  must  also  take  prece- 
dence In  this  Senate.  The  only  safe  way  to 
grant  the  necessary  priority  In  foreign  policy 
Is  to  restore  blpnrtlsanahlp.  not  on  a  political 
party  basis  alone  but  between  the  branches 
of  (jovernment  before  decisions  are  made. 
That,  in  turn  means  restoring  the  habit  of 
consultation  between  the  White  House  and 
tbe  Congress,  for  only  consultation  gives  sub- 
stance to  the  Idea  of  bipartisanship." 

— Senator  Ocoace  Aikcn. 

President  NUcon  has  an  opportunity  to  do 
what  Senator  Aiken  wants  by  supporting,  or 
at  least  not  oppcclng.  Sen.  Clifford  case's 
proposal  to  formally  require  the  executive 
branch  to  tell  Congress  about  all  Interna- 
tiona] agreements  within  60  days  of  making 
them.  It's  an  old  idea,  originating  wltii  Re- 
publicans In  the  Elsenhower  administration 
but  never  enacted-  Treaties,  of  course,  must 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate.  And  existing  law 
requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  an 
annual  accounting  to  Congress  of  agreementa 
which  the  administration  chooses  not  to  call 
treaties. 

But  tliat  law  is  honored  m  the  tareacli. 
usually  on  the  grounds  that  national  secu- 
rity considerations  preclude  public  disclo- 
sure. In  practice  this  meatis  the  President 
csn  make  secret  promises  of  military  and 
other  support  without  any  congressional 
oversight  or  public  debate.  If  we  ever  leam 
of  them  at  all  it's  often  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing to  a.7ect  policy  senator  Stuart  Sym- 
Ingtcn's  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  on 
O.S.  Security  Agreements  and  Commltmente 
Abroad  has  provided  a  numt>er  of  examples 
of  once-secret  pacts  that  make  the  case  for 
Case — a  J966  contingency  plan  tinder  which 
U.3.  troops  would  help  Thailand  repel  a 
North  Vletnameee  attack  launched  from 
1*03.  a  quid-pro-quo  agreement  'with  Korea 
Involving  military  aid  for  the  Koreans  In 
exchange  for  Korean  troops  in  Vietnam,  mil- 
itary aid  to  Ethiopia  In  return  for  a  base. 
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As  Senator  Aiken  said  in  his  Senate  speech 
November  24,  tbe  Vietnam  war  ia  itaelf  the 
prime  example  of  failure  of  consultation  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congreas.  In  1965, 
"the  aim  of  preventing  defeat  in  Vietnam 
was  replaced  by  the  aim  of  military  victory — 
and  the  great  escalation  started,  without 
consultation  with  the  Senate."  Aiken,  senior 
Republican  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, generally  supports  Nixon.  Be  believes, 
naively  in  our  Judgment,  that  "If  there  Is 
discontent  In  the  Senate  over  the  conduct  of 
foreign  policy.  It  Is  because  President  Nlxon 
has  not  yet  restored  the  habit  of  consultation 
that  lapsed  during  earlier  years."  (Alkcn  says 
he  might  even  have  supported  the  Invasion 
of  Camtxxlla  If  only  he'd  known  about  It  In 
advance.) 

The  legislation  revived  by  Senator  Case  was 
originally  Introduced  in  1954  by  the  conserv- 
ative Republican  Sen.  William  F.  Knowland 
with  the  support  of  the  State  Department. 
It  dilTered  from  Case's  proposal  In  that  it 
would  have  forced  disclosure  to  senators,  but 
not  representatives.  The  Case  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  State  to  send  Congress 
transcrlpt.s  of  all  agreements  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, but  In  no  event  later  than  60  days 
after  they've  Iseen  completed.  In  those  caaea 
where  public  disclosure  would  be.  In  the 
President's  opinion,  "prejudicial  to  the  na- 
tional security."  the  texts  of  agreements 
would  go  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  be 
protected  by  "an  appropriate  Injunction  of 
secrecy  to  be  removed  only  upon  due  notice 
from  the  President."  The  Memtiers  under 
such  circumstances  would  Itnow  but  couldn't 
tell.  For  a  branch  of  government  whose  func- 
tion Is  to  advise  and  consent,  that's  prefer- 
able to  not  knowing  at  all. 

It's  too  early  to  tell  from  where  support 
for  Case  wUl  come.  Soundings  are  being  made 
at  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
Rouse.  On  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
all  .but  perhaps  hawkish  Sen.  Qale  McOee  are 
likely  to  be  receptive.  Senator  Aiken  hasn't 
yet  said  hell  go  along,  though  failing  to  do 
so  would  seem  to  contradict  his  views  on 
consultation.  Senator  Pulbright.  a  private 
supporter,  has  been  publicly  silent,  as  h-is 
Senator  Symington,  whose  only  move  so  far 
was  to  Insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  a 
newspaper  report  explaining  the  Case  bill. 


VTHTTE     HOUSE     CONFERENCE     ON 
INFLATION  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellan)  intro- 
duced Senate  Resolution  496, 

The  resolution  provides  that  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  call  immediately  a  White  House 
conference  to  study  and  recommend  pro- 
posals to  cope  with  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment. 

I  wish  to  express  my  support  of  this 
resolution.  The  suggestion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkaasas  has  great  merit. 
Especially  significant  is  the  nonpartisan- 
blpartLsan  nature  of  the  proposal,  a  sin- 
cere, genuine,  and  concrete  idea  for  a 
luilversal  attack  on  all  fronts  of  our 
troublesome  and  nagging  economic 
problems, 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  IN  BUSINESS 
ENDEAVOR  FOR   MINORITIES 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  Prseident,  for  many 
years  members  of  minority  groups  in 
America  have  suffered  inequities  in  their 
efforts  to  become  entrepreneurs.  Tradi- 
tional sources  of  financing  have  in  the 
main,  been  unavailable,  and  numerous 


obstacles,  unknown  to  majority  business- 
men have  stood  in  their  way. 

Tills  problem  was  not  unkno'wn  to  the 
President  and  some  six  weeks  after  he 
took  office  he  created  the  Office  of  Mi- 
nority Business  Enterprise,  placing  it 
under  the  responsibility  of  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Maurice  H.  Stans. 

The  role  of  the  Office  of  Minority  Busi- 
ness Enterprise  was  clear :  To  coordinate 
all  Federal  activities  relative  to  tbe 
minority  basiness  enterprise  effort,  and 
enlist  the  support  and  cooperation  of 
the  private  and  public  sectors. 

Today  the  status  of  this  effort  through 
June  of  1970.  has  been  made  known  in 
a  report  to  the  President  by  Secretary 
Stans.  It  is  a  good  report  and  most 
worthy  of  mention  here  today. 

The  report  shows  that  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  program  effort.  It  was  sometliing 
new  that  was  being  imdertaken  and  there 
were  no  giiidelines  to  point  the  way. 
Some  starts  turned  out  to  be  In  the 
WTong  direction,  but  changes  were  made 
as  necessary.  The  efforts  were  not  with- 
out criticism,  unjust  and  unreasonable 
in  most  cases. 

But  out  of  it  all.  as  the  report  shows, 
a  firm  cour.5e  of  direction  emerged,  and 
bit  the  pieces  for  progress  began  to  fall 
into  place. 

Today  the  program  is  on  a  steady 
course  and  activity  is  rapidly  expanding 
at  the  national  and  local  levels.  Statis- 
tics are  now  available,  and  each  one 
shows  significant  progress.  Iimovative 
programs  and  concepts  have  l)een  intro- 
duced, legislative  changes  have  l>een  rec- 
ommended and.  in  some  cases,  made. 

The  achievements  to  date,  the  dedi- 
cation cf  the  people  behind  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  effort,  the  g.^oundwork  that 
is  laid  for  the  future,  all  are  to  be  highly 
commended.  It  is  a  job  that,  although,  by 
far.  Is  not  finished,  has  been  well  done. 

I  wish  to  personally  recognize  tills  ef- 
fort, and  to  ask  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  lending  our  full 
support  to  Uiis  deseri'ing  undertaking. 

At  long  last  the  obstacles  to  equal  op- 
portunity in  busmess  endeavor  for  mi- 
norities are  being  removed.  This  is  as  It 
should  be  in  tliis  great  Nation — equal 
opportunity  on  every  front  for  all  de- 
serving citizens. 


LITTER   CLEANUP    ON  THE  NORTH 
SLOPE  AREA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  con- 
cern for  our  natural  environment  has 
increased,  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  litter  left  by  exploring  oil  crews.  One 
of  the  ciiief  examples  given  has  been  the 
empty  oU  drums  left  by  the  Navy  during 
their  exploration  of  Ncval  Petroleum  Re- 
serve No.  4,  during  World  War  H.  Alter 
lenjthy  negotiations  with  the  Navy 
Department,  an  agreement  has  been 
reached  to  clean  up  the  petroleum  re- 
serve. At  the  same  time  that  this  action 
was  being  taken  on  Federal  land,  the 
Alaska  Oil  and  Gas  Association  has  been 
taking  action  on  the  State  land  in  the 
CoMlle  River  Delta  area.  This  area  ad- 
joins the  petroleum  reserve. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  of  the  Alaska  Oil  and  Gas  Asso- 
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elation  descrlblzig  their  achievements  In 
cleaning  up  the  North  Slope  area  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Alaska  Oil  and  Oas  Assocution. 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  Ocfober  9. 1970. 

The  flnt  phase  of  b  pilot  program  for  Utter 
cleftH'-up  on  the  Nortb  Slope  has  been  com- 
pleted, acoonllng  to  ttie  Alaska  Oil  and  Oaa 
Association.  The  project  covered  mora  than 
33,000  acres  In  the  ColvUle  Delta. 

The  industry  experiment  Is  In  addition  to 
programs  conducted  by  individual  companle« 
and  groups  of  operators.  The  pilot  program 
will  assess  efflclencles  and  coats  of  one  meth- 
od of  sweeping  an  entire  area  clean.  The 
task  Is  to  remove  all  litter  and  debris  en- 
countered,  regardless  who  may  have  dis- 
carded It. 

Eskimo  crews  were  hired  to  gather  the 
debris  oonslstlng  mostly  of  empty  barrels, 
discarded  boxes,  paper,  and  clothing.  The 
barrels  and  non-buraable  Utter  were  stacked 
at  specific  ptck-up  locations,  while  the  other 
material  was  burned  In  existing  pits.  The 
Utter  pick-up  crews  were  flown  to  the  area, 
then  lived  In  tents  for  six  weeks.  Guided  by 
air  reconnaissance,  the  crew  swept  the  area 
on  foot  gathering  debris  as  they  traveled. 

After  freeae-up.  November  or  December, 
the  barrels  and  bags  of  debris  wUl  be  re- 
moved by  Eskimo  snowmobile  crews  to  cen- 
tral sites  where  they  can  be  transported  out 
of  the  delta. 

A  local  contractor  cooperated  with  a  Ool- 
vUJe  area  resident  to  make  arrangements 
fOT  the  workers  and  supervised  the  project, 
which  was  Initiated  and  fimded  by  mem- 
ban  of  the  Alaaka  Oil  and  Oas  Association. 


NEW  DRAPT  CONS'l'i'i'UnON  OP 
RED  CHINA 

Ui.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  months  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  question  of  Communist 
China's  status  in  the  world.  The  recog- 
nition of  the  totalitarian  regime  by  Can- 
ada, and  the  recent  close  vote  in  the 
United  Nations  have  once  more  given 
rise  to  the  argument  that  the  United 
States  must  extend  diplomatic  recogni- 
tion to  the  Peking  rulers  and  seat  them 
in  the  UJ*. 

Most  of  this  argument  runs  along  the 
Une  that  we  have  diplomatically  opposed 
Red  China  for  more  than  20  years,  that 
it  is  fruitless  to  continue  opposition  any 
longer,  and  that,  at  any  rate,  more  and 
more  of  the  world  has  come  to  accept  the 
so-called  reality  of  the  existence  of  a 
Communist  state.  Such  an  argument  is 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  self-ful- 
filling prophecy;  that  Is.  propaganda  de- 
signed to  bring  about  the  event  pre- 
dicted. The  fact  remains  that  we  are  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world,  and  the  posi- 
tion that  we  take  is  more  likely  to  be 
decisive  in  world  affairs  than  the  posi- 
tions of  lesser  nations.  If  we  recognize 
Red  China,  then  most  a^uredly  many 
other  nations  would  follow  our  lead. 

Another  school  of  thought  takes  the 
gradualist  approach.  This  view  holds 
that  we  cannot  recognize  Red  China 
right  now.  but  that  we  should  take  small 
steps  which  will  eventually  bring  the 
mainland  giant  into  closer  communica- 
tion with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  position  is  equally  fallacious.  It  Is 
parallel  to  the  discredited  "Soviet  com- 


munism Is  mellowing"  theory.  All  the 
time  that  we  have  been  waiting  for  the 
Sovieta  to  mellow,  they  have  grown  more 
aggressive,  more  sophisticated  in  sub- 
version and  propaganda,  and  militarily 
stronger,  until  today  the  Soviets  present 
the  greatest  threat  to  world  peace. 

Similarly  with  the  Peking  regime  : 
While  some  were  waiting  for  the  Peking 
regime  to  consolidate  Its  power  and  mod- 
erate its  excesses,  the  Chinese  mainland 
erupted  in  turmoil  and  purges  time  and 
time  again.  Instead  of  growing  "mellow," 
Mao  Tse-tung  has  become  more  ruth- 
less and  more  dedicated  to  the  revolu- 
tionary process.  Any  pretense  at  democ- 
racy has  been  boldly  stripped  away.  Dur- 
ing the  Red  guard  purges,  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  was  practically  de- 
stroyed at  all  levels,  except  for  the  Maoist 
clique.  Mao  Is  now  moving  to  impose  his 
power  once  more  in  an  exceptionally  bru- 
tal and  totalitarian  manner. 

A  key  exhibit  In  the  current  Mao  cam- 
paign is  the  draft  constitution  which  was 
approved  at  the  second  plenary  session 
of  the  CCP  Ninth  Central  Committee  on 
September  6.  In  the  translations  which 
have  recently  reached  this  country,  the 
Maoist  plan  is  shockingly  evident.  Never 
has  there  been  a  totalitarian  document 
which  has  so  boldly  dropped  the  veils. 
This  la  the  first  "constitution"  In  his- 
tory which  actually  designates  a  living 
person  as  head  of  state.  Needless,  to  say. 
that  person  Is  Mao  Tse-tung.  I  repeat. 
Mao  Tse-timg  is  named  in  the  constitu- 
tion Itself  as  the  head  of  state.  More- 
over, the  constitution  also  names  his  suc- 
cessor, who  is  Lin  Piao,  and  it  lays  down 
"Mao  Tse-tung  thought"  as  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  country.  I  quote  article 
2  of  the  draft  constitution: 

Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  is  the  great  leader 
of  the  people  of  all  the  nationalities  of  the 
whole  country,  the  head  of  the  proletariat  of 
our  country,  supreme  commander  of  all 
armed  forces  of  the  whole  country:  Vice 
Chairman  Lin  Is  Chairman  Mao's  close 
comrade-ln-arzos  and  successor,  deputy  com- 
mander of  all  armed  forces  of  the  whole 
country.  The  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  the 
guiding  principle  of  all  work  of  the  people 
of  the  whole  country. 

These  are  actually  words  from  the 
draft  constitution.  Moreover,  the  consti- 
tution goes  on  to  lay  down  the  whole 
apparatus  of  dictatorship,  with  the  power 
concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the  Mao- 
Lin  group.  It  is  Instructive  to  compare 
this  draft  with  the  present  Communist 
Chinese  constitution.  The  draft  has  30 
articles,  as  compared  to  106  at  present. 
It  was  formulated  in  secrecy  and  handed 
down.  It  boldly  states  that  the  workers 
are  subject  to  the  Commimist  Party,  and 
that  the  party  is  subject  to  Mao.  All  pre- 
tense of  "a  people's  democratic  state" 
has  been  removed. 

Mr.  President,  the  text  of  the  draft 
constitution  appears  in  the  December 
1970  edition  of  the  Joiunal  Issues  and 
Studies,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  same  Journal.  Issues 
and  Studies,  has  also  presented  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  draft  constitution  by  scholars 
in  Chinese  affairs,  and  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  this  analysis,  also  from  the 
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December  1970  Issue,  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remark* 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcow 
as  follows : 

Am  AppftAisAi.  OF  Pkipinc's  New 
DBAi-r  "CoNSTmrnoN" 

J.   A   "CONBTITUTIOM"   roRMZD   tM   SCCUT 

A  new  "draft  constitution"  was  adopted 
by  the  second  plenary  sesston  of  the  CCP 
Ninth  Central  Committee  on  September  6 
1970.  This  was  a  big  thing  for  the  Maoists. 

The  present  '"constitution"  was  ratified  at 
the  flr^t  session  of  the  "National  PeopU'i 
Congress"  on  September  20.  1964.  Uu  Shao- 
chl  explained  that  a  drafting  committee  led 
by  Mao  Tse-tung  bad  been  esUbllshed  on 
January  13.  1953.  In  March  19M,  the  com- 
mittee accepted  the  CCP  Central  Committee'! 
draft  "constitution"  which  was  then  tbe 
subject  of  serious  discussions  for  more  than 
two  months  by  over  8.000  representative 
from  every  "democratic  party,"  every  rntjn 
group  and  every  sphere  of  society  In  Pleplng 
and  other  large  cities.  Having  been  revised, 
the  draft  was  promulgated  by  the  "Central 
People's  Government  Committee"  on  June  14, 
1954.  and  discussed  by  the  whole  people! 
More  than  150.000,000  persons  were  said  to 
have  participated  In  the  discussions.  The 
draft  revised  according  to  the  oplnlona 
gathered  from  these  dlscu&slons  wa£  approved 
at  the  3*th  session  of  the  "Central  Govern- 
ment Committee"  on  September  9.  1954.  it 
was  then  submitted  to  the  flrBt  "NPC."  In 
short,  the  "constitution."  In  form,  was  en- 
acted openly. 

It  Lb  said  that  the  new  draft  adopted  b; 
the  second  plenary  session  of  the  CCP  Ninth 
Central  Committee  had  been  handed  down 
to  local  organs  for  discussion,  but  has  since 
been  recalled.  The  so-caUed  "democratic 
parties"  no  longer  exist  In  substance.  Con- 
Eequentty,  the  participants  In  the  discus- 
sions belong  to  the  Maoist  clique  only,  for 
Instance,  the  revolutionary  committees.  The 
reason  for  recalling  It  might  be  a  need  to 
re-extmlne  lu  contenU.  Thla  time  there  have 
been  no  public  dlscubslons  so  far. 

n.   ST6TEMATIZIHG   BIAO   TSK-TUNG'B 
AtJTOCaACT 

In  a  democratic  country  the  constitution 
Is  a  fundamental  law  of  a  permanent  char- 
acter that  cannot  be  easily  discarded  or 
amended.  Its  purpose  is  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people.  A  Conununlst  regime  treats  the 
state  as  an  Instrument  for  clnr-s  oppresston. 
and  the  purpose  of  Its  constitution  is  to 
safeguard  the  policy  of  the  ruling  class  (the 
Communist  Party),  not  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  people.  The  Communists  say  they  think 
the  state  will  Onally  wither  away,  the  con- 
stitution, therefore,  can  be  amended  in  ac- 
cordance with  necessity  In  the  course  of  the 
Communist  revolution.  As  a  result,  the  Com- 
munist constitution  Is  filled  with  "class" 
characteristics. 

The  ao-caUed  "socialist  constitutions" 
from  that  of  the  Soviet  Union  down  to  those 
of  the  Communist  regimes  founded  after 
World  War  Two  have,  however,  a  more  or  less 
paeudo-democratlc  character.  Even  the  old 
"oonstltutlon**  of  the  Pelplng  regime  was 
copied  from  that  at  the  Soviet  Union.  At 
present,  the  new  draft  of  the  "constitution"' 
has  even  cast  aside  this  "democratic"  facade, 
revealing  the  genuine  character  of  the  Maoist 
regime — that  is.  an  absolute  dictatorship 
tmder  the  autocracy  of  Mao  Tte-tung.  The 
names  of  Mao  Tse-tung  and  Iiln  Plao  are 
written  Into  the  "constitution"  so  as  to  con* 
&olldat«  their  ruUng  position. 

The  draft  of  the  "constitution"  empha- 
sizes: 1)  the  socialist  economy;  3)  the  pro* 
letarlan  dictatorship;  3)  the  leading  and 
ruling  position  of  the  Communist  Party,  and 
particularly  the  peiscnal  supremacy  of  Mao 
T^e-tung:  4)  permanent  revolution.  The  aim 
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>iH«  u  to  systematlBs  the  tmlAed  Isadsrshlp 
jnd  personal  autocracy  of  Uao  Tse-tung  and 
ma  "thought." 

ja.  THS   PABTT   ABOVE  THE   "STAT«,"  ItAO  ABOVI 
TIU     PASTT 

Xn  the  economic  sphere  the  socialist  com- 
ponent Is  emphaslaed.  Among  the  forms  of 
JJaersblp  lUted  in  the  old  "constitution" 
(itate  ownerahlp,  that  la,  ownership  by  the 
"Whole  people";  collective  ownership  by  the 
"working  masses";  ownership  by  Individual 
working  people;  and  capitalist  ownership, 
ebapter  one.  article  B  of  the  old  "consutu- 
tion").  only  two  survive  In  the  draft:  state 
uid  ooUoctlve  ownership.  The  draft  also  per- 
BiiU  Individual  workers  in  non-agricultural 
occupations  to  engage  In  "Individual  labor 
without  exploiting  others,"  subject  to  many 
limitations  (chapter  one.  article  6  of  the  new 
draft). 

In  the  poUUcal  sphere,  the  orerwhelmlng 
emphasis  on  proletarian  dictatorship  con- 
iruts  with  the  old  "constitution."  which  is 
tMsed  on  the  "Common  Program  of  the  Chl- 
DSse  People's  Political  Consultative  Oonfer- 
ence."  The  draft  crosses  out  the  words, 
"forging  a  broad  people's  democratic  lUilted 
front  composed  of  aU  democratic  classes, 
democratic  parties  and  groups  and  populsr 
organizations"  which  were  In  the  preamble 
of  the  former  "constitution".  The  "People's 
aepubllc  of  China"  is  changed  from  "a  peo- 
ple's democratic  state"  (chapter  one,  article 
1  of  the  old  "constitution")  Into  "a  socialist 
BUte  under  proletarian  dictatorship"  (chap- 
ter one,  article  1  of  the  draft).  The  organs 
through  which  the  people  exercise  their 
powers  ore  transferred  to  the  "people's  con- 
gresses" at  al;  levels  "under  the  predomi- 
nance of  the  deputies  of  workers,  peasanta 
and  soldiers"  (chapter  one.  article  3  of  the 
new  draft) . 

The  new  draft  of  the  "constitution"  pays 
particular  attention  to  the  leadership  of  the 
Communist  Party.  Thus  "a  state  led  by  the 
working  class  ..."  in  article  1  of  the  old 
"constitution"  la  transformed  Into  "a  state 
led  by  the  working  class  (through  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  Party)  .  .  ."  In  addition, 
the  "National  People's  Congress"  has  been 
modified:  It  Is  now — "the  highest  organ  of 
state  authority,  led  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party"  (chapter  two,  article  16  of  the 
new  draft  1 ;  the  "Premier  of  the  State  Coun- 
cil" In  the  draft  Is  appointed  "according  to 
the  recommendation  of  the  Oontral  Com- 
mittee of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party" 
(chapter  two,  article  17  of  the  draft) :  "the 
People's  Liberation  Army  and  the  mUltla  are 
soldiers  who  are  the  sons  and  little  brothers 
ol  the  workers  and  peasants;  and  which  are 
led  by  the  Chinese  Communist  Party" 
(chapter  one,  article  16  of  the  new  draft). 
In  a  word,  the  "Party"  and  the  "State"  exist 
In  the  vertical  relationship  of  the  leader 
and  the  led  The  same  Is  true  of  the  rela- 
tlonahip  between  the  "Party  Constitution" 
and  the  "Slate  Constitution." 

The  rights  of  the  people  and  the  ftinc- 
tlons  and  powers  of  the  people's  congreeace 
■■  well  as  the  "State  Council"  are  curtailed 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  powers  are  in 
effect  shifted  to  the  Party  which  Is  chaired 
by  Mao  Tse-tung.  with  Un  Plao  as  "vlce- 
ehaUman."  As  a  result,  these  two  men  be- 
come the  supreme  leaders.  The  draft  further 
stipulates:  "Chfllrman  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  the 
great  leader  of  the  people  of  all  nationalities 
of  the  whole  nation,  the  bead  of  the  prole- 
tariat of  our  country,  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  all  armed  forces  of  the  whole  na- 
tion; vice  Chairman  Un  la  Chairman  Mao's 
dose  cconrade-ln-arms  and  successor,  the 
deputy  commander  of  all  armed  forces  of  the 
irtiole  nation.  The  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung 
Is  the  sole  guiding  principle  of  all  work  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  nation"  (chapter  two. 
article  2  of  the  draft).  Not  only  are  Mao's 
thought  and  dictatorship  Institutionalised. 
knt  his  successor  Is  also  designated  in  the 
"tensUtutlon",  so  as  to  pave  tlie  way  for  the 


future  domlnanoe  of  Mao's  thotight  and  Une 
after  his  death. 

The  new  draft  drops  the  former  preamble 
and  cuts  down  on  the  oontenta  of  the  former 
"constitution."  That  document  had  106  arti- 
cles divided  Into  four  chapters,  while  the 
draft  has  only  30  articles  In  toxjj  chapters. 
The  section  on  the  "chairmanship"  in  chap- 
ter two,  along  with  the  "National  Defence 
Council"  and  the  "Supreme  State  Confer- 
ence" headed  by  the  "Chairman",  disappears 
from  the  new  draft.  There  la  nothing  about 
the  "chairmanship":  Instead,  Mao  and  Lin. 
who  are  not  elected  by  the  people,  serve  as 
chief  and  deputy  chief  of  the  regime  with 
endless  tenure  as  well  ss  unlimited  powers. 
(There  are  no  detailed  statements  or  restric- 
tions on  their  powers.) 

Tt.  ASSOOANCX  TOWAUM  rOSKXCN  CDTTNTUBS 

Fifteen  out  of  the  thirty  articles  to  the 
draft  deal  with  general  principles.  The  draft 
formalizes  the  people's  communes  of  the 
great-leap-forward  period  and  the  later 
three-stage  ownership  as  well;  It  endorses 
both  the  policy  and  the  nomenclature  (eg. 
the  "revolutionary  three-ln-one  combina- 
tion") that  has  come  about  since  the  launch- 
ing of  the  Cultural  Revolution.  It  also  seeks 
to  perpetuate  the  duties  unfulfilled  In  the 
Cultural  Revolution,  and  Is.  therefore,  a 
"constitution"  for  continued  revolution. 

Aside  from  the  provision  that  the  PLA  and 
the  mlUtla  shall  "prevent  the  subversion  and 
Invasion  by  imperialism,  socialist  imperialism 
and  their  running  dogs"  (chapter  one,  article 
15),  there  Is  nothing  concerning  foreign  pol- 
icy. But  the  Maoist  party  constitution  is 
superior  to  the  "state  constitution".  This 
article  on  the  PIA  and  the  militia  Is  the  re- 
flection of  the  "three-antl"  line  which  has 
already  been  defined  In  the  party  consltu- 
tlon  ratified  by  the  OOP  Ninth  National 
Congress. 

The  "Standing  Committee"  of  the  "NPC" 
Is  converted  Into  a  "Permanent  Conunlttee"; 
the  "Chairman  and  Vice-Chalrman"  of  the 
"Committee"  become  "Director"  and  "Deputy 
Director."  This  seems  to  mean  that  the  body 
has  been  greatly  degraded.  The  post  which 
"receives  foreign  diplomatic  representatives" 
has  been  shifted  from  the  "Chairman  of  the 
State"  to  the  "Permanent  Conunlttee"  of  the 
"NPC."  That  Is  to  say,  a  foreign  envoy  who 
presenu  bis  credentials  sees  the  director  of 
the  "NPC"  permanent  committee  instead  of 
the  Maoists'  chief.  If  Mao  Tse-tung  person- 
ally receives  a  foreign  envoy,  this  would  be 
an  additional  honor.  Such  arrogance  Is  rare 
in  diplomacy  I 

The  Maoists  persist  In  "permanent  revolu- 
tion" In  both  foreign  and  domestic  matters 
and  usually  take  an  "offensive"  position.  De- 
spite Pelptng's  friendly  diplomatic  gestures, 
war  preparedness  is  being  built  up  In  the 
mainland  (this  becomes  part  of  the  new 
draft). 
V.  NO  soLtrrxoN  to  intsknal  ahd  ixnufsL 

PaOBI.ElC8 

Nevertheless  the  new  draft  "constitution" 
still  emerges  with  the  chsrscterlstlcs  of  a 
document  for  a  transitional  period.  It  can- 
not remedy  the  Msolst  crises  In  this  period. 

It  Is  said  In  the  new  draft  that  "The  Peo- 
ple's Liberation  Army  is  forever  a  combat 
group,  and  Is  also  a  working  team  and  pro- 
duction group.  The  duty  of  the  armed  forces 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  to  safe- 
guard the  achievements  of  socialist  revolu- 
tion and  socialist  construction  .  .  ."  (chapter 
one,  article  16).  This  shows  that  both  mili- 
tary training  and  military  control  will  con- 
tinue to  be  employed  on  the  Chinese  main- 
land, because  both  socialist  revolution  and 
socialist  construction  require  military 
"protection." 

"To  support  Chairman  Mao  and  his  close 
comrades-in-arms  Vice  Chairman  Un"  Is  not 
only  a  fundamental  "duty"  of  citizens,  but 
their  fundamental  "right"  (chapter  one,  ar- 
ticle 36).  Does  this  not  imply  that  a|^o- 
nents  stUl  exist? 


The  new  draft  of  the  "constitution."  wblob 
can  be  said  to  be  Mao's  own  "constitution." 
Is  quite  different  from  those  of  western  coun- 
tries. It  will  be  repudiated  by  democratic 
countries  and  people.  Nor  is  It  like  those  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist  re- 
gimes. In  addition.  It  talks  about  opposing 
"socialist  Imperalism."  The  Soviets  may  con- 
sider the  Maoist  regime  unorthodox.  This 
benefiu  them  In  their  struggle  against 
Pelplng. 

Trom.  the  viewpoint  of  political  science,  this 
kind  of  "people's  congress"  and  "constitu- 
tion" (the  new  draft)  Is  useless.  The  Mao- 
ists, however,  may  soon  be  able  to  claim  that 
they  have  the  "National  People's  Congress" 
and  the  "Constitution",  and  thus  give  the 
whole  world  the  impression  that  their  inter- 
nal crises  have  been  conquered  and  things 
are  gradually  getting  back  to  normal. 

We  doubt  whether  Mao's  deceit  can  attain 
lU  goals.  It  is  very  nard  for  Mao  Tse-tung  to 
deceive  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

BXVXaSO  DSATT  OF  THK  "CONSTlTUilON  OT  THB 

People's  RspuBUc  or  Chxha" 

(Nora. — The  second  plenary  session  of  the 
CCP  Ninth  Central  Committee  (August  33 — 
Septemt>er  6,  1970).  in  addition  to  proposing 
to  the  Standing  Conmxittee  of  the  "NPC" 
that  necessary  preparations  be  made  for  the 
convening  of  the  fourth  "National  People's 
Congress"  at  an  "appropriate  time."  also  ap- 
proved on  September  6,  a  revised  draft  of  the 
"Constitution  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.") 

The  old  "Constitution"  of  the  Pelplng  re- 
gime has  a  preamble  and  foxir  chapten, 
totaling  106  articles  with  the  second  chapter 
dlTldad  into  six  sections.  Tbe  revised  draft  of 
the  "Constitution",  without  a  preamble,  oon- 
tsins  four  chapters  and  thirty  articles,  and 
tbe  wcond  chapter  has  only  five  sections. 
The  second  section  on  "the  Chairman  of  the 
PeoplB*s  Republic  of  China"  is  dropped.  In 
comparison  with  the  old  "Constitution",  the 
new  one  has  been  consldersbly  simplified  and 
hsnce  Its  contents  are  more  ambiguous. 

It  18  said  that  the  Maoists  had  distributed 
the  draft  to  local  organs  for  discussions,  but 
soon  took  It  back  for  reasons  still  unclear. 

Since  tbe  draft  had  been  adopted  by  tbe 
second  plenary  session  of  tbe  CCP  Ninth 
Central  Committee,  although  for  some  resaon 
or  another,  it  has  been  recalled.  It  will  stUl 
be  the  standard  copy  when  the  fourth  "NPC" 
is  convened;  further,  the  draft,  according  to 
the  precedent  of  the  revision  of  the  "party 
constitution"  adopted  at  the  CCP  Ninth  Na- 
tional Congress,  will  not  be  revised  to  any 
large  extent.  The  draft  Is  translated  below 
for  reference. 

Revised  Draft  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  ( Adopted  on 
September  6,  1970.  by  tbe  Second  Plenary 
Session  of  the  Ninth  Central  Committee  at 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party.) 

CHAPTxa  I .  GcrnxAi,  psincipixs 

Article  1.  The  People's  Republic  of  China  is 
a  socialist  state  under  proletarian  dictator- 
ship led  by  the  working  class  (through  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party)  and  based  on  the 
aUlanoe  of  workers  and  peasants. 

Article  2.  Chairman  Mao  Tse-tung  is  the 
great  leader  of  the  people  of  all  the  na- 
tionalities of  the  whole  country,  the  head  of 
the  proletariat  of  our  country,  supreme  com- 
mander of  all  armed  forces  of  tbe  whcde 
country:  Vice  Chairman  Lin  la  Chalmun 
Mao's  close  comrade-in-arms  and  successor, 
deputy  commander  of  all  armed  forces  of  the 
whole  country.  The  thought  of  Mao  Tae-tung 
Is  the  guiding  principle  of  all  work  of  the 
people  of  the  whole  country. 

Article  3.  All  powers  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  twlong  to  the  people.  Tbe 
organs  through  which  tbe  people  exercise 
powers  are  the  National  People's  Congress 
and  the  local  people's  congresses  under  pre- 
dominance of  the  deputies  of  workers,  pess- 
ants  and  soldiers.  The  NatJooal  People's  Con- 
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gnsA.  the  local  people's  congresocs  and  other 
stat«  organs  practice  democrattc  central  lam. 
Deputies  to  the  Nattooal  People's  Congresa 
and  local  people's  congresses  are  produced 
through  democratic  consultations  and  elec- 
tions; the  electoral  units  and  electorates 
have  power  to  supervise  and  to  replace  at 
any  time  the  deputies  they  elect  according 
to  the  procedure  prescribed  by  law. 

Article  4.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
la  a  united  miiltl-nationai  state;  all  the  na- 
tional autonomous  areas  are  Inalienable 
pnrts  of  the  People's  Republic  China;  all  the 
nationnlltles  are  equal.  Oreat  nationalism 
and  local  nationalism  are  opposed:  all  the 
nationalities  have  freedom  to  use  their  spo- 
ken and  written  languages. 

Artie!*  5.  At  present,  the  following  basic 
forms  of  ownership  of  means  of  production 
exist  In  the  People's  Republic  of  China; 
socialist  ownership  by  the  whole  people  and 
socialist  ownership  by  the  laboring  masses: 
the  stnte  permits  individual  laborers  in  non- 
agrlcultural  occupations  to  organize  the  pro- 
duction group  of  the  rural  people's  commune 
In  the  municipality,  the  township,  the  street. 
under  the  unified  arrangement,  to  engage  In 
individual  labor  without  exploiting  others, 
as  prescribed  by  law,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  must  be  gradually  led  toward  the  road 
of  socialist  collectivization. 

Article  6.  The  state  sector  of  the  economy 
Is  the  guiding  power  of  the  national  econ- 
omy. Mines,  water-ways  national  forests. 
wilderness  and  other  resources  all  belong  to 
the  whole  people;  the  state  may  buy,  requisi- 
tion or  nationalise  land  and  oth^tr  means  of 
production  both  In  the  cities  ai>d  the  coun- 
tryside as  prescribed  by  lav. 

Article  7.  Rvu^l  people's  communes  are 
organizations  uniting  politics  and  society. 
At  the  present  stage,  the  collective  owner- 
ship economy  of  the  rural  people's  communes 
ordinarily  applies  three-stage  ownership, 
based  an  the  group.  The  three-stage  owner- 
ship consists  of  the  commune,  the  great 
brigade,  and  the  production  group  with  the 
production  group  as  the  basic  accounting 
unit.  Under  conditions  which  guarantee  the 
absolute  superiority  and  development  of  the 
collective  economy  of  the  people's  commtmes, 
commune  members  may  manage  small  scale 
private  plots. 

Article  a.  Socialist  public  property  is  in- 
violable. The  state  guarantees  the  consoli- 
dation and  development  of  the  socialist  econ- 
omy, and  forbids  any  person  to  use  any 
means  to  damage  the  socialist  economy  and 
the  interests  of  public  property. 

Article  9.  The  state  practices  the  socialist 
principles  of  "he  who  does  not  work,  neither 
shall  he  eat":  "from  each  according  to  his 
ability":  "to  each  according  to  his  work." 
The  state  protects  the  right  of  citizens  to 
own  the  Income  from  their  labor,  savings, 
houses  and  other  means  of  Uvellhood. 

Article  10.  The  political  work  is  the  life 
line  of  all  work:  the  state  grasps  revolution, 
promotes  production,  promotes  work,  pro- 
motes war  preparedness,  promotes  the  so- 
cialist economy,  planned,  ordered  develop- 
ment; It  gradually  Improves  the  material  and 
cultural  life  of  the  people,  and  consolidates 
national  independence  and  security  on  the 
basis  of  continually  raising  the  social  pro- 
ductivity. 

Article  1 1  All  stat«  organs  and  workers  of 
these  organs  shall  study  and  apply  the 
thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung  In  a  lively  way,  give 
prominence  to  proletarian  politics,  oppose 
bureaucratism,  closely  unite  with  the  work- 
en,  pettfiants  and  all  laboring  masses,  serve 
the  people  with  their  whole  hearts  and 
minds.  Wortera  In  state  organizations  must 
participate  in  collective  labor;  all  organs 
must  practice  the  principle  of  Bimpllfication 
of  administration:  the  leading  organizations 
all  shall  impftment  the  revolutionary  three- 
in-ono  combinations  of  soldiers,  cadres, 
masses,  and  of  old  fcadresl.  nUddla  [-agwl 
cadres]  and  young  [cadres]. 


Article  12.  The  proletariat  shall  Implement 
full  dictatorship  against  the  bourgeoisie  on 
the  matters  pertaining  to  the  superstructure. 
including  all  spheres  of  culture.  Culture, 
education,  literature  and  art,  and  scientific 
research  all  shall  serve  the  pniletarlat.  serve 
the  workers,  peasants  and  soldiers,  and  com- 
bine with  those  engaged  In  labor. 

Article  13-  Oreat  blooming,  great  contend- 
ing, big  character  posters  and  great  debate 
are  socialist  revolutionary  forms  created  by 
the  popular  masses. 

The  state  protects  the  use  of  these  forms 
by  moss  movements  to  create  a  political  situ- 
ation characterized  by  democracy,  centrali- 
zation, order,  freedom,  unified  will,  personal 
contentment  and  vigorous  living.  This  is 
beneficial  to  consolidating  the  proletarian 
dictatorship. 

Article  14.  The  state  protects  the  socialist 
system,  suppresses  all  treasonous  and  coun- 
ter-revolutionary activities,  and  pimlshes  all 
traitors  and  counter-revolutionaries.  The 
state  deprives  landlords,  rich  peasants,  re- 
actionary capitallEU.  counter-revolutionaries 
and  other  bad  elements  of  their  political 
rights  for  a  specific  period  of  time,  as  pre- 
scribed by  law;  at  the  same  time  it  provides 
for  them  basic  means  of  livelihood  and  trans- 
forms them  through  labor  to  become  citizens 
who  earn  their  livelihood  by  their  own  labor. 
Article  15.  The  People's  liberation  Army 
and  militia,  whose  soldiers  are  the  sons  and 
little  brothers  of  the  workers  and  peasants, 
and  which  are  led  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party,  are  the  armed  power  of  the  na- 
tion. The  People's  Liberation  Army  is  for- 
ever a  combat  group,  and  is  also  a  work 
team  and  a  production  group.  The  duty  oi" 
the  armed  forces  of  the  People's  Republic  of 
Cliina  Is  to  safeguard  the  socialist  revolu- 
tion and  the  achievements  of  socialist  con- 
struction, to  defend  the  sovereignty,  terri- 
torial integrity  and  security  of  the  country, 
to  prevent  subversion  and  Invasion  by  Im- 
perialism, socialist  Imperialism  and  their 
running  dogs. 

CHAPrm  9.  THB  STATE  STBOCTUBS 

Section  I.  The  Sattonal  People's  Congress 
Article  16.  The  National  People's  Congress 
is  the  highest  organ  of  state  authority  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party.  The  National  People's  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  deputies  elected  by  pro\'lnces.  auto- 
nomous regions,  municipalities  directly  un- 
der the  central  authority,  the  armed  forces 
and  Chinese  resident  abroad.  If  necessary, 
some  patriotic  personages  may  be  specially 
Invited  to  attend.  The  National  People's 
Congress  la  elected  for  a  term  of  five  years. 
Should  exceptional  circumstances  arise,  the 
term  may  be  prolonged.  The  National  Peo- 
ples Congress  meets  once  a  year.  Under  spe- 
cial circumstances  It  may  be  convened  be- 
fore Its  due  day,  or  postponed. 

Article  17.  The  National  People's  Congress 
exercises  the  following  functions  and  pow- 
ers: to  amend  the  Constitution;  to  enact  the 
Constitution:  to  appoint  and  dismiss  the 
Premier  of  the  State  Council  according  to 
recommendation  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  Party;  to  examine 
the  state  budget  and  the  financial  report; 
and  to  exercise  such  other  functions  and 
powers  as  the  National  People's  Congress 
considers  necessary. 

Article  18.  The  Permanent  Committee  of 
the  National  Peo^^e's  Congress  is  a  perma- 
nent acting  body  of  the  National  People's 
Congress.  The  Permanent  Committee  of  the 
National  People's  Congress  exercises  the  fol- 
lowing functions  and  powers:  to  convene  the 
sessions  of  the  National  People's  Congress:  to 
Interpret  the  laws;  to  adopt  decrees;  to  de- 
cide on  the  appointment  or  recall  of  pleni- 
potentiary representatives  to  foreign  states; 
to  receive  foreign  representatives  and  ap- 
prove and  annul  treaties  with  foreign 
states.  The  Permanent  Ootnmlttee  of  the  Na- 
tional People's  Congress  Is  composed  of  the 


following  members  elected  and  subject  to 
recall  by  the  National  People's  Congress;  the 
Director,  several  Deputy  Directors  and  sev- 
eral Members. 

SccfYon  It.  The  State  Council 
ArUcle  19.  The  State  Council  is  the  Cen- 
tral People's  Oovemment.  The  State  Ooun- 
cU  Is  responsible  to  the  National  People's 
Congress  and  Its  Permanent  Committee  and 
reports  to  them:  The  SUte  Council  Is  com- 
posed of  the  Premier,  the  Vice-Premiers,  the 
Ministers,  the  Heads  of  Commissions. 

Article  20.  The  State  Council  exercises  the 
following  functions  and  powers:  to  formu- 
late administrative  measures,  and  Issue  deci- 
sions and  orders  In  accordance  with  the  Con- 
stitution, laws  and  decrees;  to  coordinate 
and  lead  the  work  of  Ministries.  Commls- 
Biona  and  local  administrative  organs  of  state 
throughout  the  counUy;  to  submit  and  pot 
Into  effect  the  national  economic  plans  and 
provisions  of  the  state  budget;  to  administer 
national  administrative  affairs;  and  to  exer- 
cise such  other  functions  and  powers  as  ars 
vested  In  It  by  the  National  People's  Congre&x 
and  its  Permanent  Committee. 
Section  Jit.  The  Local  People's  Congrevies 
and  Local  Revolutionary  Committees 
Article  21.  Local  people's  congresses  at  all 
levels  are  the  organs  of  state  authority  in 
their  respective  localities;  the  term  of  offlce 
of  the  congresses  of  provinces  and  mimlci- 
palitle.5  directly  under  the  central  authority 
is  five  years:  the  term  of  office  of  the  people's 
congresses  of  special  districts,  municipalities, 
counties  Is  three  years;  the  term  of  office  of 
the  local  people's  congresses  of  rural  people's 
communes  and  towns  is  two  years. 

Article  22.  Local  revolutionary  committees 
are  the  permanent  organs  of  the  local  peo- 
ple's congresses  and  are  alfw  the  local  people's 
governments  at  corresponding  levels.  A  local 
revolutionary  committee  is  composed  of  the 
director,  several  deputy  directors,  scverals 
members  elected  and  subject  to  recall  by  the 
respective  local  people's  congress.  The  local 
revolutionary  committees  are  responsible  to 
the  people's  congresses  at  corresponding  lev- 
els and  to  the  administrative  organs  of  the 
state  at  the  next  higher  level,  and  report 
to  them. 

Article  23.  The  local  people's  congreseea 
and  the  local  revolutionary  committees  pro- 
duced by  them  at  corresponding  levels  en- 
sure the  execution  of  laws  and  decrees  In 
their  respective  administrative  areas;  fully 
develop  the  local  activism  under  the  unified 
plans  of  state;  lead  socialist  revolution  and 
socialist  construction  at  the  local  level;  ex- 
amine and  approve  local  budgets:  safeguard 
the  revolutionary  order;  safeguard  the  rights 
of  citizens. 

Section  IV.  The  Organs  of  Self-Government 
of  National  Autonomous  Areas 
Article  34.  Autonomous  regions,  autono- 
mous chou  and  autonomous  counties  all  an 
autonomous  areas  of  nationalities.  The  or- 
gans of  self-government  of  the  national  au- 
tonomous areas  are  people's  congresses  and 
revolutionary  committees.  The  organs  of  self- 
government  of  the  national  autonomous 
areas,  besides  exercising  the  functions  and 
powers  of  local  state  organs  specified  In  Sec- 
tion in  of  Chapter  Two  of  the  Constitution, 
exercise  autonomy  within  the  limits  of  the 
authority  prescribed  by  the  law.  The  higher 
organs  of  state  shall  fully  safeguard  the 
rights  of  the  organs  of  self-government  In 
the  national  autonomous  are.i5  to  exerclK 
autonomy,  and  shall  actively  assist  the  var- 
ious minorities  to  Implement  socialist  revo- 
lution and  socialist  construction. 
5ecffon  V.  Judicial  Organs  and  ProevraeteM 
Article  25.  The  Supreme  People's  Court, 
local  people's  courts  and  special  people's 
courts  exercise  Judicial  authority.  People's 
courts  at  all  levels  are  responsible  to  the 
people's  congresses  at  corresponding  levels 
and  their  permanent  organs,  and  report  to 
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them.  The  chiefs  of  the  people's  courts  at 
each  level  are  appointed  and  recalled  by  tbe 
people's  congresses  at  the  corresponding 
level. 

In  examining  and  Judging  cases,  the  mass 
ime  shall  be  implemented;  grave  counter- 
revolutionary criminal  cases  must  be  dis- 
cussed and  criticized  by  the  massess. 

CBAFTCa    3.   FUNDAUCNTAL    RIGHTS   AND   OITTXES 
OF    CmZKNS 

Article  26.  The  fundamental  rights  and 
duties  of  citizens  are:  to  .<iupport  Chairman 
Mso  and  his  Close  comrad-ln-arms  Vice 
Chairman  Lin,  to  support  the  leadership  of 
the  Chinese  Communist  Party,  to  support 
proletarian  dictatorship,  to  support  the  so- 
cialist system,  to  abide  by  the  Constitution 
snd  law  of  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
to  defend  the  homeland,  to  resist  Invasion. 
These  are  the  supreme  duties  of  each  and 
every  cltlsen;  it  is  an  honorable  duty  of 
citizens  to  pertorm  military  service  accord- 
ing to  law. 

ArUcle  27.  Citizens  who  have  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen,  except  persons  deprived  by 
law  of  the  right  to  vote  and  stand  for  elec- 
tion, have  the  right  to  vote  and  stand  for 
election;  citizens  have  the  right  to  educa- 
tion: working  people  have  the  right  to  ma- 
terial assistance  In  old  age,  and  in  case  of 
Ulness  or  disability:  women  enjoy  equal  rights 
with  men  In  all  spheres:  the  state  protecu 
marriage,  the  family,  and  the  mother  and 
child;  the  state  protects  the  proper  rights 
and  interests  of  Chinese  resident  abroad. 

ArUcle  28.  Citizens  enjoy  freedom  of 
ipeech.  freedom  of  correspondence,  freedom 
of  press,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of 
procession,  freedom  of  demonstration  and 
freedom  to  .strike;  they  enjoy  freedom  of 
religious  belief  and  freedom  not  to  hold 
religious  belief;  freedom  to  spread  atheism. 
The  personal  freedom  and  the  homes  of  cit- 
izens ore  Inviolable;  no  citizen  may  be  ar- 
rested except  by  decision  of  a  people's  court 
or  a  public  security  organ. 

Article  29.  The  People's  Republic  of  China 
grants  the  right  of  asylum  to  any  forelgu 
national  persecuted  for  supporting  a  Just 
case,  for  taking  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  or  for  engaging  in  scientific  ac- 
tivity. 


CHAinxa  4.  NATIONAL  FLAC,  NATIONAX.  1 
CAPITAL 

Article  30.  The  national  flag  Is  a  red  flag 
with  Ave  stars;  the  national  emblem  Is:  In 
the  center.  Tien  An  Men  under  the  light  of 
five  stars,  framed  with  ears  of  grain,  and 
with  a  cogwheel  at  the  base;  the  capital  of 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  Is  Peking. 


LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM  OP  THE 
OFFICE  OP  ECONOAOC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
Thursday.  December  3.  edition  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  there  appeared  a 
very  penetrating  editorial  on  the  legal 
services  program  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  There  has  been  much 
controversy  lately  over  this  program,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  one  of  the  leading  dailies 
in  Texa£  speak  out  so  clearly  on  the 
Issue. 

In  order  to  better  inform  the  Senate 
and  the  pubhc  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the 
view  of  many  Texans,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Times  Herald  editorial 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

LrCAL   SxitVICES  DOOUED? 

As  appears  to  be  the  case  nationally,  the 
director  and  staff  of  the  War  on  Poverty's 


Legal  Services  project  here  seem  bound  and 
determined  to  wreck  a  vitally  Important  serv- 
ice to  the  poor  tMcause  of  myopllc  pursuit  of 
their  own  ideological  goals. 

And  the  proponents  of  Legal  Services,  as 
It  now  operates,  ore  aiding  and  abetting  this 
unfortunate  destructive  process. 

The  patent  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that 
Legal  Services,  here  as  elsewhere,  has  too 
often  raced  far  afield  from  the  purpose  orig- 
inally intended  by  Congress.  It  was  created 
as  a  freo  legal  aid  and  protection  for  the  poor 
In  their  striving  for  a  better  economic  and 
social  life. 

Wielded  by  "IdeallsU"  who  captured  It, 
Legal  Services  too  often  Instead  has  become 
an  Instrument  for  defense  of  militants  and 
revolutionaries,  whose  sole  and  avowed  ob- 
jective Is  destruction  of  the  established  polit- 
ical and  social  order. 

The  certainty  that  this  course.  If  pursued 
unchecked,  win  send  the  Legal  Services  proj- 
ect headlong  toward  oblivion  was  graphically 
expressed  by  columnists  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  on  this  page  Monday.  Evans 
and  Novak,  two  of  the  best  of  the  reporters 
on  the  Washington  scene,  told  of  Legal 
Services  lawyers  representing  members  of  a 
Black  Panther  front  organization  In  New 
Orleans.  The  defendants  were  charged  with 
attempted  murder,  assault  and  other 
felonies. 

"Thus,  taxpayer  funds  were  used  to  defend 
a  violence -prone  black  extremist  organiza- 
tion," said  Evans  and  Novak.  "This  clearly 
violated  federal  law  barring  antlpoverty  legal 
services  from  criminal  cases  and  violated 
federal  policy  requiring  tlieae  services  to  be 
used  directly  by  the  poor  and  only  the  poor." 

The  columnists  also  cited  a  Dallas  Legal 
Services  project  case,  as  illustrative  of  simi- 
lar violation  of  federal  policy. 

"Using  federal  funds  Intended  to  help  the 
poor.  Legal  Services  there  (In  Dallas)  de- 
fended the  underground  publisher.  Brent 
Laaalle  Stein  (Stoney  Burns)." 

The  New  Orleans  and  Dallas  coses  are  be- 
lived  primarily  responsible  for  the  flring  of 
Terry  F.  Lenzer,  head  of  the  Federal  Legal 
Services  program,  and  his  deputy.  Prank 
Jones,   by   OEO  Director  Donald  Rumsfeld. 

Now,  Ed  Polk,  controversial  director  of 
Dallas  Legal  Services,  has  blasted  Rumsfeld's 
action  and  mounted  a  campaign  demanding 
reinstatement  of  Lenzer  and  Jones.  Polk,  in 
fact,  was  responsible  for  Legal  Services'  entry 
Into  the  Stein  case,  and  other  highly  ques- 
tionable cases. 

Furthermore,  a  poverty  target  area  group 
here  has  Joined  Polk  in  this  misguided  cam- 
paign and  has  appealed  for  funds  to  send 
a  btisload  of  supporters  to  Washington  to 
attend  Senate  hearings  on  Legal  Sen'Ices. 
They  can  hardly  devise  a  more  effective 
course  against   their  own   best  interests. 

Said  Evans  and  Novak:  "What  Lenzer 
failed  to  understand  (and  we  add  what  the 
target  area  people  and  other  supporters  here 
of  Polk's  legal  services  philosophy  faU  to 
understand)  Is  that  Rumsfeld  must  control 
mUltant  excesses  or  risk  congressional  ob- 
Uteratlon  of  the  antlpoverty  program — par- 
ticularly lu  much-needed  legal  services." 

It  would  be  a  terrible  pity  indeed  if  the 
mUltant  excesses  are  not  controlled  and  If 
those  responsible  for  the  excesses  do  suc- 
ceed In  klUing  the  program.  For  If  there  is 
any  segment  of  society  which  stands  in  dire 
need  of  l^al  representation  in  their  true 
interest.  It  Is  the  poor,  for  whom  such  rep- 
resentation must  be  provided  without  cost. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  THE 
WELFARE  ROLLS 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  mflllons 
of  Americans  are  deeply  worried  about 
two  related  problems — unemployment 
and  the  growing  welfare  rolls. 


Unemployment  is  at  the  unacceptable 
level  of  5.8  percent,  and  the  problem 
promises  to  grow  worse  In  the  next  few 
years  as  millions  of  persons  now  involved 
in  the  national  defense  start  looking  for 
new  jobs.  It  will  grow  worse,  that  is,  un- 
less we  can  do  something  to  plug  the 
current  American  job  drain. 

A  major  cause  ol  our  current  high  un- 
employment is  the  flood  of  imported 
goods  sold  in  this  country,  largely  as  a 
result  of  unfair  trade  practices  abroad. 
Jobs  and  technology  are  now  the  Na- 
tion's biggest  exports — and  we  have  to 
stop  this  some  way. 

Advocates  of  so-called  "free  trade" 
give  us  plenty  of  rose-colored  theory  but 
no  practical  answers  to  our  employment 
dilemma. 

Where  are  we  going  to  find  empioy- 
ment  for  the  tens  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans whose  jobs  are  being  exported  each 
year? 

When  I  ask  the  free  trade  theorists 
about  this,  they  do  not  have  any  an- 
swers. 

They  speak  in  vague  terms  about 
American  technology  creating  new  in- 
dustries. But  what  new  industries? 

The  theorists  talk  about  expan.sion  of 
service  Industries  and  putting  more  peo- 
ple in  professional  ranks.  But  how  does 
this  create  anything  tliat  we  can  trade 
with  other  nations?  What  will  we  have 
left  to  exchange  for  the  goods  that  we 
need — goods  that  we  no  longer  manu- 
facture hert  at  home? 

Z  am  not  advocating  a  return  to  isola- 
tionism or  protectionism.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  must  bring  some  or- 
der  and  control  to  our  rapidly  deterior- 
ating sitULtion  in  manufacturing  and 
world  trade. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  numerous 
examples  of  what  is  happening  to  Amer- 
ican jobs  as  a  result  of  the  deluge  of 
imports. 

For  instance.  Department  of  Labor 
statistics  show  that  in  fiscal  1970  there 
was  a  loss  of  25,000  jobs  in  monufactur- 
mg  radios  and  television  receivers.  It  is 
evident  that  import  competition  was  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  this  Job  drain. 

In  1966,  imported  consumer  electronic 
products  claimed  less  than  10  percent  of 
the  American  market.  By  1969  the  im- 
ports soared  to  21 .5  percent  of  the  Amer- 
ican market.  Now,  in  1970.  the  imports 
have  taken  over  almost  one-third  of  the 
American  market. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  this  year,  the 
sales  of  American-made  television  sets 
declined  25  percent.  At  the  same  time, 
total  imports  increased  12.7  percent  over 
last  year. 

This  is  an  alarming  trend  that  must  be 
at  least  slowed  if  not  reversed. 

The  extent  of  our  problem  Is  such  that 
it  is  now  hard  to  find  genuine  made  In 
the  XJBJi.  products  In  some  areas  of 
manufacturing.  And  it  is  difficult  to  iden- 
tify essentially  foreign-made  merchan- 
dise. Products  with  well-established 
American  trademarks  are  now,  in  many 
cases,  made  largely  out  of  parts  manu- 
factured abroad. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  reexamine 
the  American  foreign  trade  philosophy 
that  has  been  followed  since  World  War 
n.  Conditions  have  changed  tremend- 
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ously.  We  are  now  being  exploited  by  tbe 
very  nations  our  foreign  trade  policy  was 
originally  designed  to  help  in  recovery 
from  the  war. 

America  iias  moved  unilaterally  to- 
ward free  trade  in  the  past  three  decades. 
We  remain  essentially  alone  in  this 
crusade  for  free  trade. 

Part  of  our  current  dilemma  comes 
from  the  Kennedy  round  of  negotiations 
under  tile  General  Agreement  on  Trade 
and  Tariffs — known  as  QATT.  Attempts 
have  been  made  and  are  being  made  to 
sell  us  a  bill  of  goods  on  the  Kennedy 
round.  We  are  bombarded  with  prop- 
aganda about  QATT. 

In  fact.  It  Is  made  to  sound  as  though 
the  Qeneral  Agreement  on  Trade  and 
Tariffs  Is  a  sacred  pact  that  cannot  be 
tampered  with. 

Actually,  Congress  never  has  given 
sanction  to  OATT.  Some  authorities 
doubt  its  legality.  As  for  the  Kennedy 
round  of  tarlS  discussions  during  the 
last  decade,  this  was  a  dismal  failure  as 
far  as  U.S.  trade  is  concerned. 

Other  nations  have  flouted  the  agree- 
ments reached  In  the  Kennedy  round. 
The  only  time  these  foreign  powers  abide 
by  the  principles  of  free  trade  or  by  the 
provisions  of  GATT  is  when  it  Is  to  their 
distinct  advantage. 

When  the  original  QATT  agreement 
was  written  In  1947.  the  United  States 
had  JIO  billion  trade  surplus.  Now  It 
takes  some  fancy  bureaucratic  book  Jug- 
gling to  make  it  look  as  though  we  have 
a  very  slim  trade  surplus.  Actually,  we 
are  in  a  deficit  situation. 

Supporting  revision  of  our  trade  laws 
Is  not  tbe  most  popular  thing  to  do  at 
this  time.  Self-styled  consumer  advocates 
and  spokesmen  for  foreign  interests  are 
swarming  around  Washington  these  days 
ready  to  whip  up  public  emotions  against 
any  law  that  might  Inhibit  cheap  Im- 
ports. 

It  Is  my  contention,  however,  that 
what  is  pro-consumer.  It  Is  pro-labor. 
It  Is  pro-American  business.  If  a  person 
Is  to  be  a  consumer,  he  has  to  have  an 
Income.  And  most  Americans  depend  on 
their  jobs  for  this  income.  When  the  Jobs 
go.  so  goes  the  ability  to  consume. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  three  large 
contributors  to  our  current  Job  drain. 
First,  there  are  the  unions  who  liave 
caused  many  industries  to  take  flight 
overseas.  Irresponsible  wage  demands 
have  made  It  virtually  impossible  for 
American  plants  to  compete  In  the  world 
market  in  many  Instances.  Union  lead- 
ers have  been  appallingly  shortsighted  as 
they  push  Industries  into  oblivion. 

Some  Industry  leaders  must  share  the 
blame.  They  have  taken  the  easy  way 
out.  They  cave  in  to  wage  Increase  after 
wage  Increase  then  suddenly  move  their 
operations  to  foreign  shores  where  In- 
expensive and  eager  labor  awaits. 

The  third  major  factor  in  the  Job  drain 
Is  the  unfair  competition  from  abroad. 
Foreign  manufacturers  are  using  trading 
tactics  that  are  denied  to  American  busi- 
nessmen. The  United  States  Government 
has  failed  to  enforce  such  statutes  as  the 
Antidumping  Act  and  the  countervailing 
duties  law.  In  addition,  oar  trading  part- 


ners have  closed  their  doors  to  a  number 
of  American-made  products. 

Because  of  the  combination  of  drcum- 
Btanc«s,  tbe  United  States  la  now  in  a 
serious  predicament.  One  industry  after 
another  is  suffering  serious  cutbacks  In 
employment.  One  Industry  after  another 
Li  faced  with  extinction. 

As  the  economic  theorists  once  envi- 
sioned it,  the  shift  in  industries  from  one 
nation  to  another  was  supposed  to  be  a 
long  and  drawn  out  process  which  bap- 
pens  over  a  long  period  of  years.  These 
theorists  conceded  that  there  would  be 
some  temporary  hardsliips,  but  ttiat  ad- 
justments would  be  made  gradually  In 
the  gentle  flow  of  time. 

This  Is  the  Jet  age.  Industries  pick  up 
and  move  over  night.  Small  towns  which 
once  had  thriving  small  plants  are  now 
dying  pockets  of  poverty.  Workers  who 
thought  they  were  employed  for  life  now 
find  themselves  out  on  the  street. 

Some  people  are  saying  that  this  does 
not  matter — all  we  have  to  do  Is  to  ex- 
pand the  welfare  system  to  take  care  of 
these  unemployed  workers. 

This  Is  obviously  ridiculous.  Expansion 
of  welfare  would  be  felt  the  most  by 
struggling  workers  who  will  have  to  foot 
the  bill  to  pay  the  way  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Some  people  are  saying  we  could  take 
a  stopgap  measure  by  encouraging  trade 
with  Communist  nations.  That  is  equally 
ridiculous.  The  Communists  would  take 
advantage  only  of  any  trade  which  would 
help  them  to  reach  their  pronounced  goal 
of  burying  us. 

Attempts  are  being  made  to  Intimidate 
Congress  by  warning  that  the  trade  bill 
could  touch  off  a  disastrous  International 
trade  war.  We  are  told  all  kinds  of  dire 
steps  may  be  taken  in  retaliation. 

If  this  Is  tbe  case,  then  our  trading 
partners  are  not  nearly  as  wise  as  I  think 
they  are. 

Other  nations  know  they  now  have 
much  to  lose  than  us.  Many  of  the  Items 
we  sell  abroad  are  essential  to  other  na- 
tions and  they  could  not  possibly  close 
their  doors  to  these  products. 

One  example  frequently  mentioned  Is 
soybeans.  Farmers  fear  that  the  trade 
bill  could  result  In  Europe  rejecting 
American  soybean  exports. 

EMirope  consumes  5.2  million  tons  of 
soybeans,  but  produces  only  50,000  tons. 
So  It  is  that  Europe  must  have  more 
than  5.1  million  tons  from  the  United 
States — and  there  is  no  other  source  for 
this  quantity.  European  businessmen  are 
too  smart  to  cut  oS  this  trade. 

Even  if  we  pass  this  trade  bill,  America 
still  will  be  the  model  of  free  trade  when 
compared  with  the  other  major  powers. 
Many  American  products  are  virtually 
excluded  from  markets  In  other  major 
trading  nations.  Just  try  selling  Ameri- 
can television  sets  In  Japan.  You  certain- 
ly could  sell  them — if  you  could  get  them 
Into  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  this  trade  bill  Is  simply 
an  attempt  to  bring  some  commonsense 
and  reall^  to  our  system  of  dealing  with 
imports.  Our  free  trade  dream  bubble 
has  burst.  Our  task  at  this  point  Is  not 
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to  apportion  the  blame,  but  to  make  re- 
pairs while  the  American  economy  Is  itm 
repairable. 

ARCHITECT-ENGINEER     PEE     LEG- 
ISLATION   PREMATURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
register  my  objection  to  the  bill  HH. 
16443  wtiich  is  designed  to  lock  into  the 
law  the  present  method  employed  in  the 
Government  for  procurement  of  areM- 
tecture-englneeriiig  services  without 
competition.  In  my  opinion,  hasty  action 
by  this  body  on  this  bill  Is  most  unwise 
under  the  circumstances  at  the  present 
time. 

This  bill  has  been  reported  from  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee without  hearings,  and  the  report  It- 
self seems  to  differ  substantially  from  the 
legislative  history  which  accompanied 
the  amendment  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  designed  to  assure  adequate  com- 
petition In  the  procurement  of  architect- 
engineering  services. 

Even  more  importantly,  this  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  91-129  just  last  year 
creating  a  high-level  commission  to  study 
procurement  practices  in  the  Govern- 
ment and  to  recommend  ways  in  which 
they  might  be  improved.  We  are  Informed 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  tbe 
House  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee and  a  member  of  the  Commission  In- 
formed the  House  during  its  debate  that 
this  very  subject  matter  is  currently  un- 
der study  by  the  Commission. 

Can  we  not  wait  to  see  what  recom- 
mendations the  Commission  might 
make?  They  are  studying  how  best  to 
contract  for  professional  services  of  all 
types,  and  we  should  at  least  have  the 
benefit  of  that  study  before  enacting  this 
bill  which  relates  only  to  one  profession. 
My  staff  has  been  Informed  by  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  that  the  reason  it 
Is  so  important  to  enact  this  bill  now  is 
that,  without  such  a  law,  the  Comp- 
troller General  would  move  to  enforce 
the  opinion  he  stated  in  bis  1967  report 
and  declare  Illegal  any  archltect-«igl- 
neer  contract  which  was  entered  into 
without  competition. 

The  Comptroller  General  himself  in 
a  letter  to  the  Senate  Qovemment  Oper- 
ations Committee  and  In  testimony  be- 
fore the  House  Government  Operations 
Committee  has  recommended  that  the 
action  be  deferred  pending  the  report  of 
the  Commission  on  Government  Pro- 
curement. The  Comptroller  General's 
ruling  was  made  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commission  on  Government 
Procurement.  To  make  certain  of  his 
position,  we  have  contacted  him  today, 
and  he  has  authorized  me  to  give  tbe 
Senate  assurance  that  no  action  Is  con- 
templated on  the  pert  of  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office  in  view  of  the  Procure- 
ment Commission's  study.  He  advises  me 
that  he  has  also  given  this  assuranoe 
to  the  associations  involved.  I  fall,  there- 
fore, to  see  why  this  bill  should  be  en- 
acted. Certainly  there  Is  time  to  give  It 
careful  and  more  considered  review  after 
the  Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  receive 
the  report  of  the  Procurement  Commls- 

SlOQ. 
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TICK!  TOCKI  THE  TRILLION 
DOLLAR  CLOCK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  December  15,  It  was  aimounced 
that  the  gross  national  product  had 
reached  II  trillion.  In  anticipation  of  this 
event  the  Commerce  Department  con- 
rtructed  a  'clock"  which  continuously 
registers  the  estimated  annual  rate  at 
which  our  economy  Is  turning  out  goods 
and  services  at  any  particular  moment. 
President  Nixon  visited  the  Commerce 
Deportment  on  December  15  in  order  to 
watch  this  clock  pass  the  trillion-dollar 
mark.  I  understand  that  various  distin- 
guished Government  officials  took  ad- 
vantage of  this  occasion  to  speak  with 
pride  about  the  size  and  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  economy. 

I  was  not  present  at  this  ceremony. 
However.  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  being 
as  Impressed  as  everybody  else  with  the 
wonderful  productive  capacity  of  the 
American  economy.  I  also  want  to  make 
a  few  other  points  about  the  present 
state  of  our  economy  wlilch  I  suspect 
were  not  emphasized  at  the  Commerce 
Department  ceremony. 

CLOCK   ICEASUKES   CUItBXMT  DOLLAAS 

Of  course,  our  economy  may  or  may 
not  have  passed  the  trillion  dollar  mark 
at  12:02  pjn.  on  December  15.  We  do  not 
yet  have  available  the  data  to  tell  us 
what  has  actually  happened  to  the  gross 
national  product  diurlng  the  current 
quarter.  But  I  do  not  mean  to  quibble. 
II GNP  did  not  reach  a  trillion  on  Decem- 
ber 15  It  surely  will  do  so  at  some  time 
this  month.  The  reason  it  will  do  so  Is 
because  the  Commerce  Department  clock 
measures  GNP  in  current  dollars. 

This  means  that  when  prices  go  up. 
dollar  GNP  goes  up  even  if  real  output 
has  not  Increased  at  all.  Just  the  contin- 
ued Inflation  which  we  have  had  over  the 
past  3  months  will  have  brought 
current  dollar  GNP  over  the  trillion  dol- 
lar mark  before  the  end  of  this  quarter. 

CtOCK    BUNS    SLOW — aOHXTIMXS    BACKW&KO 

Unfortunately,  the  numbers  on  this 
clock  tell  us  nothing  about  what  is  hap- 
pening to  output  in  real  terms.  If  ve  had 
a  clock  which  measured  total  output  af- 
ter adjustment  for  price  increase  It 
would  tell  a  very  different  story.  During 
some  recent  quarters  it  would  have  run 
backward,  for  we  have  recently  experi- 
enced some  quarters  when  real  output 
declined.  Unfortunately,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  current  quarter  will  be  another  of 
those  disastrous  time  periods  when  the 
level  of  real  output  Is  going  down,  not 
up.  All  the  indicators  for  Industrial  pro- 
duction, retail  sales,  employment,  hours 
of  work  and  so  forth,  indicate  that  real 
output  has  been  declining  over  the  past 
few  months.  Of  course,  this  was  partly 
due  to  the  auto  strike.  Similarly,  any  in- 
crease In  real  output  we  see  In  the  econ- 
omy In  the  months  immediately  ahead 
will  be  partly  due  to  the  recovery  from 
the  auto  strike.  But  even  after  making 
all  reasonable  adjustments  for  the  sta- 
tistical distortions  produced  by  the 
strike,  we  are  still  left  with  a  picture  of 
an  economy  which  Is  far  from  healthy. 


80MS   OTBEK   CLOCKS} 

By  itself,  a  clock  which  measures  cur- 
rent dollar  GNP  Is  not  very  useful.  I 
propose  that  the  Commeroe  Department 
consider  constructing  some  additional 
clocks.  A  clock  to  measure  tbe  instan- 
taneous rate  of  price  Increase  would  be 
very  useful.  It  would  be  simple  enough 
to  construct,  for,  despite  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  about  changes  In  tbe  rate  of 
change,  the  rate  of  price  Increase  has  ac- 
tually been  fairly  constant  in  recent 
months.  Each  month  for  the  past  16 
months,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
has  reported  again  that  the  wholesale 
industrial  price  index  has  increased  be- 
tween 3.4  and  4  percent  over  Its  level  of 
a  year  earlier.  The  GNP  deflator,  a  more 
comprehensive  measure  of  price  changes 
increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  4.3  per- 
cent in  the  second  quarter  and  4.4  percent 
In  the  third,  not  really  a  very  significant 
variation. 

WBT   MCT   AN   INTLATION   CLOCK? 

So.  I  suggest  an  inflation  clock  even 
though  Its  hands  might  have  to  point 
constantly  to  the  same  rate  of  price  in- 
crease. I  suggest  too,  an  unemployment 
clock  Based  on  our  experience  for  the 
past  12  months,  an  unemployment  clock 
could  tell  us  that  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  being  swollen  by  1,897,000 
persons  per  year,  or  5,197  persons  per 
day,  or  217  persons  per  hour. 

A   aEVKNUK  CLOCXf 

We  might  also  have  a  revenue  dodc. 
This  clock  could  be  set  to  measure  the 
Instantaneous  rate  at  wliich  the  Federal 
Government  Is  losing  revenues  due  to  the 
impact  of  the  recession  on  tax  payments. 
Based  on  1970  experience,  this  clock 
could  tell  us  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  losing  revenues  at  the  rate  of  $15 
billion  per  year,  or  Ml  million  per  day, 
or  $1.7  million  per  hour. 

CLOCKS    POB    POLLUTION,    DKMOLinONa,    AMD 
■LXCTOKAL   TOTBSt 

I  am  tempted  to  go  on  and  on.  We 
could  have  clocks  to  measure  the  hourly 
amount  of  pollution  which  our  trillion 
dollar  economy  pours  into  the  atmos- 
phere. Clocks  to  measure  the  rate  of  de- 
terioration of  our  housing  supply.  A 
double-faced  tran^ortaUon  clock — one 
side  to  measure  Increases  In  average  de- 
lay experienced  by  commuters,  the  other 
to  measure  increases  in  Federal  financial 
commitments  to  the  SST  and  the  Penn 
Central.  We  could  even  have  political 
clocks  to  measure  the  rate  at  which  the 
administration  hopes  It  is  capturing  1972 
electoral  votes  through  new  Cabinet  ap- 
pointments. 

THUU^  ANB  CXiOCXS 

I  am  reminded  of  James  Thurber's 
story,  "The  Thirteen  Clocks."  This  mar- 
velous fantasy  describes  a  cold  and 
gloomy  old  casQe  Inhabited  by  a  cold, 
gloomy,  hard-hearted  old  duke.  There 
are  13  clocks  in  the  castle,  but  none  of 
them  will  run.  They  all  froze  7  years  ago 
at  10  minutes  to  5.  Let  me  read  Just  a  bit 
of  this  wonderful  story. 

Travelers  asd  m&nnerB  would  look  up  at 
tbe  gloomy  castle  on  tlie  lonely  bill  and  asy. 


"Time  U«s  frozen  tbere.  It's  always  Then. 
It'e  never  How." 

The  cold  Duke  waa  afraid  of  Now,  for  Mow 
bai  wanntb  and  urgency,  and  ITwd  1a  dead 
and  burled  .  .  Tlie  Duke  waa  Afraid  of 
Now,  but  be  tempered  with  the  clocks  to  se* 
If  they  would  go  out  of  a  stTAnge  perversity, 
prAylng  thAt  they  wouldn't. 

Tinkers  And  tlnkerers  And  a  few  wlsAlds 
who  hAppened  by  tried  to  BtArt  the  clockA 
with  toolB  or  magic  words,  or  by  shAklng 
them  And  cursing,  but  nothing  whined  or 
ticked.  Tbe  clocks  were  deAd. 

I  think  our  economy  Is  In  somewhat 
the  same  state  as  these  13  clocks.  It  Is 
frozen.  It  Is  stagnant.  It  Is  not  growing. 
The  tamperers  and  tlnkerers  play  with 
economic  policy.  The  administration  ut- 
ters magic  words.  But  nothing  happens. 
The  economy  does  not  grow.  Is  the  ad- 
ministration afraid  of  "Now"?  Do  they 
secretly  pray  for  continued  stagnation? 
Surely  not.  Yet  one  is  certainly  puioled 
by  the  absence  of  any  positive  program 
to  start  our  economy  going  again. 

STAGNATION    CLOCKS 

I  thought  of  suggesting  that  the  Com- 
merce Department  build  13  clocks,  all 
pointing  to  stagnation,  but  so  many 
clocks  might  only  confuse  us.  I  want  to 
propose  in  all  seriousness  that  one  of 
the  best  single  measures  of  the  health 
of  our  economy  is  the  gap  between  what 
is  actually  being  produced  and  what  we 
could  produce  if  our  manpower  and  other 
productive  resources  were  fully  employed. 
This  gap  can  be  estimated  from  the  po- 
tential GNP  figures  provided  regularly  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  If  we 
had  a  clock  which  measured  the  In- 
stantaneous gap  between  actual  and  po- 
tential output — and  I  think  such  a  dock 
would  la  fact  be  a  very  good  Idea — It 
would  tell  us  that  between  the  third 
quarter  of  1969  and  the  third  quarter  of 
1970  this  gap  Increased  by  t46.8  billion, 
■nils  Is  a  rate  of  $900,000,000  per  week, 
or  $128,571,429  per  day,  or  $5,357,143  per 
hour. 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  third 
quarter.  We  are  now  In  the  final  weeks  of 
the  fourth  quarter.  I  asked  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  staff  to  make  some 
rough  estimates  of  how  large  the  GNP 
gap  has  now  become.  They  tell  me  that 
It  has  Just  about  reached  the  $75  bil- 
lion mark.  It  can  be  expected  to  reach 
$100  billion  sometime  during  the  flnt 
3  months  of  next  year.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  let  these  markers  of  our  eeo- 
nomlc  performance  pass  unnoticed.  Dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  next  year,  resouroes 
capable  of  producing  $100  billion  worth 
of  goods  and  services  per  year  will  be 
lying  Idle.  Certainly  this  Is  as  Important 
to  keep  In  mind  as  Is  the  fact  that  In- 
flation has  pushed  the  economy  over  the 
trillion  dollar  mark.  I  hope  that  my  re- 
minder today  of  the  size  of  the  gap  i>o- 
tentlal  and  actual,  between  promise  aivl 
performance,  will  serve  to  introduce  a  be- 
coming touch  of  humility  into  the  rhet- 
oric of  our  economic  policymakers,  and 
more  Importantly,  I  hope  it  will  serve  to 
encourage  In  all  of  us  a  greater  sense 
of  urgency  regarding  the  need  to  do  what 
must  be  done  to  bring  the  economy  back 
to  full  employment. 
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Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  George 
Cantor  of  the  Detroit  Free  Egress  has 
\iTitten  with  sympathetic  understanding 
about  the  lamilies  of  Michigan  men  who 
are  held  prisoner  by  the  Communists  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Can- 
tors article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  Dec.  16,  1970) 

POW  Pamhoes  Livtno  on  Hope 

(By  Oeorge  Cantor) 

Almost  three  years  ago  a  young  Army  of- 
ficer from  Warren  was  shot  down  while  pUot- 
log  a  helicopter  near  Hue.  South  Vietnam. 

Two  months  later  a  woman  civUlan  released 
by  the  Vlctcong  tdentlfied  a  picture  ol  Mi- 
chael O'Connor  as  an  American  she  had  seen 
being  held  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

Then  the  darkness  closed  in.  After  32 
months  of  suspended  hope,  the  O'Connor 
family  has  yet  to  hear  another  word  about 
the  fate  of  Mtchaol. 

Letters  they  send  him  care  of  the  VIetcong 
are  returned.  Prisoner  Mats  put  out  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  government  do  not  con- 
tain his  name.  All  they  can  cling  to  Is  that 
one  Identification  from  an  Army  photograph. 

"It's  always  In  your  mind,  never  far  t>elow 
the  surface."  said  hla  father,  VlrgU.  "You 
wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  It's 
the  first  thing  you  think  of. 

You  never  know  how  you'll  react  to  any- 
thing. The  emotional  Impact  at  church — It's 
a  source  of  Etrength  for  us.  but  we  rememt>er 
tt  as  the  place  where  the  family  was  all 
together." 

And  always  there  Is  the  terrible  fear  that 
there  will  be  no  end  to  it,  that  the  O'Connors 
may  never  know  what  happened  to  their 
33-year-old  son. 

The  O'Connors  are  one  of  about  60  Michi- 
gan families  with  relatives  in  the  enemies' 
POW  camps.  The  lucky  ones  have  been  told 
officially  that  their  men  are  In  captivity. 

Others,  like  the  O'Connors  and  the  John 
Sexton.  Jr.  family  of  Warren,  base  their  hopes 
on  sketchy  IdenUQcattons  or  VIetcong  propa- 
ganda that,  mentions  their  men. 

And  a  few.  like  the  family  of  Patrick 
Carroll  of  Southgate.  proceed  only  on  the 
knowledge  that  their  men  haven't  been  listed 
OS  d*ad  and  on  the  suspicion  that  the  enemy 
hasn't  given  out  all  the  names  of  those  It 
holds  captive. 

A  total  of  457  men  are  oRlclally  listed  as 
POWs  by  the  VIetcong  and  North  Vietnam- 
ese. But  another  1,090  American  servicemen 
sUll  are  described  only  as  "missing  In  action." 
There  Is  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  of 
them  are  dead  and  how  many  are  prisoners. 

Even  the  families  at  home  aren't  sure  how 
many  of  them  there  are.  Sen.  Robert  Qrlf&n's 
office  counts  52  In  the  state.  But  Virgil 
O'Connor,  chairman  of  the  Prisoner  of  War 
Committee  of  Michigan,  has  been  able  to 
contact  only  44  Michigan  families  of  POWs. 

The  military  holds  periodic  briefings  for 
the  families  but  has  not  encouraged  them 
to  organize  or  to  seek  publicity. 

"But  keeping  quiet  wasn't  doing  any  good," 
said  O'Connor,  a  financial  analyst  for  Chrys- 
ler Corp.  "We  were  Just  getting  more  and 
more  frustrated.  Public  opinion  seems  to  b« 
the  only  weapon  we  have." 

The  state  committee,  affiliated  with  the 
National  League  of  Families,  has  tried  to  mo- 
bilize opinion  with  letter- writing  campaigns, 
bumper  stickers,  mailbox  tags  and  speeches 
to  church  groups,  unions,  the  Jaycees,  any- 
one who  will  llsten- 


"People  don't  seem  to  understand  the  sit- 
uation." said  the  elder  Sexton,  who  works 
Bt  Chevrolet's  Warren  plant.  "They  know  my 
tray  Is  a  POW  and  they  keep  asking  me  at 
the  plant  what's  the  latest  I  hear  from  him. 

"No  one  realized  I  haven't  heard  anything 
from  him  since  he  was  captured  16  months 
ago.  They  Just  don't  believe  me  when  I  tell 
them  that." 

First  Lt.  Patrick  Carroll.  28.  whose  P-100 
Jet  went  down  13  months  ago.  Is  among  those 
listed  OS  missing. 

His  wife  Kathleen  and  their  two  daughters 
live  in  the  Southgate  apartment  Carroll 
moved  them  into  eight  days  before  being 
shipped  overseas. 

It's  an  anonymous  sort  of  place,  the  kind 
that  doesn't  txither  to  list  names  next  to 
the  doorbells.  For  the  first  several  months 
alter  her  husband  was  shot  down.  Mrs.  Car- 
roll was  content  to  retreat  into  it. 

"You  don't  know  what  to  do.  at  first,"  she 
aald.  "You  Just  don't  believe  the  uncertainty 
can  go  on.  But  then  you  begin  realizing, 
ogads,  there  are  quite  a  few  men  in  this 
situation  and  It  could  be  years  and  years 
and  years. 

"When  I  started  to  realize  that  there  were 
so  many  others  In  the  same  boat,  it  made  it 
a  little  easier.  If  you  had  told  me  a  few  years 
ago  that  I'd  be  out  giving  speeches  to  the 
steelworkers  union  or  being  interviewed  by 
newspaper  reporters,  I  never  would  have  be- 
lieved you.  But  it  feels  so  good  to  be  doing 
something." 

Mrs.  Carroll,  a  slight,  attractive  woman 
In  her  mld-20s,  was  raised  in  Allen  Park  and 
met  her  husband,  a  career  Air  Force  man 
who  was  brought  up  in  Berkley,  while  she 
was  working  for  Michigan  Bell.  They  were 
married  In  1965  and  have  two  daughters. 

"Pat  Just  brought  us  back  here  from  Ari- 
zona where  he  had  his  training  before  he 
left  for  Vietnam.  We  hadnt  even  bought 
furniture  yet,"  she  s&id. 

"I  was  told  that  he  was  missing  In  action 
on  Nov.  2,  1969.  Then  last  AprU  a  ground 
crew  found  a  downed  plane  they  thought 
was  his.  There  was  no  ejection  seat  so  they 
felt  he  had  a  chance  to  parachute  out. 

"Given  half  a  chance  I  think  he  could 
have  taken  care  of  himself.  He'd  had  enough 
training." 

Although  she's  had  no  word  at  all  about 
her  husband.  Mrs.  Carroll  put  together  an 
11 -pound  Christmas  package  of  medicine  and 
nutritional  food  this  month  that  she  hopes 
somehow  will  get  to  him. 

Increasingly  Involved  In  the  POW  commit- 
tee, she  has  brought  along  her  neighbor 
across  the  hall,  Mrs.  Nell  Crowley,  who  has 
plunged  into  the  activities  with  a  good  deal 
of  verve. 

"I  have  no  personal  Involvement  except 
for  Kathy."  said  Mrs.  Crowley.  "It'a  just  a 
feeling  that  these  men  were  fighting  for  us 
and  wo  should  do  something  for  them.  It  Isn't 
a  political  thing  at  all.  It's  humanitarian. 
But  the  moment  you  mention  Vietnam,  peo- 
ple assume  you're  involved  politically." 

Mrs.  Crowley's  enthusiasm  has  transmitted 
itself  to  the  more  reserved  Mrs.  Carroll. 

"Kathy  spoke  to  about  200  steelworkers 
the  day  before  Thanksgiving  and  It  was 
something  to  aee."  Mrs.  Crowley  said.  "She 
didn't  know  in  advance  that  she  would  be 
called  on  and  she  hadn't  prepared  anything 
to  say. 

'3ut  she  got  up  there  and  you  could  Just 
feel  every  guy  in  the  place  rooting  for  her. 
After  she'd  spoken  two  sentences  you  could 
have  heard  a  pin  drop.  They  voted  to  back 
our  campaign  unanimously." 

John  Sexton's  parents  don't  go  In  much 
for  speech-making.  They  restrict  their  ac- 
tivity to  passing  out   "Free  the  Prisoners" 
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tags  and  forms  for  the  "Tell  It  to  Haoor 
letter- writing  campaign. 

But  even  that  is  something  to  get  them  out 
of  the  house,  empty  now  except  for  them 
and  the  insistent  ticking  of  a  wall  clock  and 
the  closets  and  cedar  chests  full  of  their 
sou's  clothes.  His  room  has  remained  almost 
untouched  since  the  day  he  left  for  Vietnam 
four  years  ago.  right  out  of  Warren's  Un- 
coln  High  School. 

"Both  of  us  had  to  go  under  a  doctor's  care 
for  nerves."  said  Sexton,  whose  small  frame 
and  spectacles  seem  out  of  sync  with  his 
thickly  muscled  arms. 

"It  happened  a  year  ago  August.  John  was 
leading  an  armored  patrol  that  was  struck 
by  rocket  fire.  He  was  wounded  and  the  evac- 
uation teams  couldn't  get  him  out.  The  next 
morning  his  tank  was  empty,  siurounded  by 
sandal  prints 

"Then  one  month  later  our  troops  found 
leaflets  from  the  VIetcong  in  which  John 
supposedly  .sent  messages  to  his  buddies  lay- 
ing he  was  all  right  and  recovering  In  a  hos- 
pital. 

"And  that's  all  we  ever  heard." 

The  facu  are  all  neatly  summarized  In  a 
two-page,  stapled  statement  provided  by  the 
Army  that  Mrs.  Sexton  reads  from.  The  pagn 
are  well  worn  by  the  Sextons,  as  though  they 
had  pored  over  them  repeatedly  in  the  hopes 
of  finding  the  hidden  word,  the  phrase  that 
would  put  their  fears  to  rest. 

"The  day  after  1  got  the  news  i  went  to 
my  supervisor."  Sexton  said.  I  explained  the 
situation  and  told  him  I  didn't  know  if  I 
could  work  and  he  said  I  could  come  m  any 
hours  I  wanted.  There  was  a  lot  of  overtime 
then,  BO  I  wound  up  staying  at  the  plant  13 
and  14  hours  so  I'd  get  home  exhausted  and 
could  go  to  sleep. 

"Even  so.  every  time  a  car  would  pull  up  or 
the  phone  would  ring,  we'd  look  at  each 
other  and  think:  'Well,  this  Is  it.'  " 

FamlUes  like  the  Sextons,  the  O'Connors 
and  the  Carrolls  were  reluctant  to  speak  out 
until  recently.  But  as  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion consciously  moves  the  POW  Issue  to 
stage  center  and  public  awareness  Increaset, 
the  affected  families  have  changed  their  at- 
titude. 

"We  were  told  at  the  start  that  secrecy 
would  protect  the  prisoners  If  they  were  still 
at  liberty,  and  we'd  also  protect  ourselves 
from  harassment  by  anti-war  groups." 
O'Connor  said.  "So  we  kept  quiet  and  noth- 
ing happened." 

"Now  we  feel  we  have  to  become  more 
militant  ourselves  and  alert  people  to  what's 
going  on  so  more  pressure  will  be  brought  on 
the  Vietnamese." 

The  families  go  out  of  the  way  to  stress  the 
apolitical  nature  of  their  campaign.  They 
feel  It's  an  issue  that  transcends  the  ques- 
tion of  the  war  Itself. 

"I  dont  know  who's  right  in  Vietnam," 
Sexton  said.  "All  I  know  is  that  the  boys  had 
to  go  and  we  should  do  all  we  con  to  get 
them  out. 

"I  feel  every  day  they  spend  there  Is  a  day 
injurious  to  their  health  and  mentality.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  some  of  these  politicians 
who  are  always  criticizing— Pulbrlght  and 
Kennedy  and  McOovem — would  use  their 
good  offices  In  a  different  wav  it  would  be 
better. " 

The  name  of  H.  Boss  Perot,  the  Texas  mil- 
lionaire who  tried  to  airlift  supplies  to  the 
POW's  last  Cbriatmas,  comes  up  repeatedly 
m  conversations  with  the  families.  Although 
he  faUed,  many  of  the  families  feel  that 
Texas  POWs  have  been  given  greater  access 
to  mall  from  home  since  that  venture. 

"If  someone  like  Henry  Ford  would  get  be- 
hind us  In  this  state  It  could  make  a  differ- 
ence," Sexton  aald.  "Why  should  the  Viet- 
namese listen  to  me  and  my  relatives?  But 
they  might  listen  to  a  man  like  him." 
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The  airborne  raid  on  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese prison  camp  last  month  encouraged  the 
families.  They  werent  as  much  concerned 
about  the  chance  their  relatives  would  be 
brought  out  as  they  were  cheered  to  see  pub- 
lic attention  riveted  on  the  POWs  under 
such  dramatic  circumstances. 

Most  of  all.  the  families  fear  their  men  are 
being  used  as  pawns  in  the  Paris  peace  talks, 
that  the  Vietnamese  Red  intentionally  with- 
hold information  on  the  POW's  as  a  psycho- 
logical weapon. 

"Being  a  prisoner  is  a  contingency  of  war." 
O'Conner  said.  "But  BUt»equent  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  is  something  else.  You  have 
Vi  wonder  what  kind  of  people  these  Vietna- 
mese are. 

"If  this  is  part  of  their  culture,  of  their 
Boclal  forms,  then  their  make-up  must  b« 
rather  primitive.  They  boast  of  their  1,000 
years  of  culture,  but  there  must  not  \x  much 
to  it  If  this  Is  how  It  leads  them  to  behave. 

Overall,  though,  the  POW-famllles  seem 
more  baffled  than  vindictive  toward  the 
enemy.  They  try  to  equate  the  situation  m 
terms  of  their  own  experience  and  attitudes 
and  nothing  will  balance.  The  numbers  slip 
from  their  grasp  and  obey  no  law  known  to 
them. 

All  that  they  know  for  sure  is  that  Michael 
O'Connor's  snapshot,  taken  the  day  he  left 
for  Vietnam,  sits  in  Its  frame  in  a  Warren 
living  room. 

And  tliat  Darlene  Carroll,  4.  tells  her  play- 
mates not  to  go  into  the  llvmg  room  because 
her  mother  is  workmg  "to  bring  my  daddy 
home  sooner." 

And  that  John  Sexton's  clothes  hang  the 
way  he  left  them  In  his  room  before  he  went 
half  a  world  away  to  vanish  in  Asian  void. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS   PROM  CLOSE 

OP   BUSINESS    SATURDAY    UNTIL 

10  A.M.  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pree- 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  complet-es  its  business 
tomorrow.  It  stand  In  recess  until  10  a.in. 
on  Monday  morning  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER-  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

What  is  the  will  of  the  Senate? 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9  o'clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
8  o'clock  and  42  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow, 
Saturday.  December  19, 1970. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  18  (legislative  day  of 
December  15',  1970: 

VB.  CoasT  Guaao 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of  com- 
mander: 

James  W.  Brawley,  Jr. Paul  E.Peterson 
Robert  E.  Nielsen  Richard  B.  Eldridge 

Earl  E.  Martin  William  P.  Penney 

Raymond   E.  WomackRudolph  T  Sommer 
Prank  E.  Braman  Robert  C.  Nichols 

William  C.  Parish  Richard  M.  Cormor 

Richard    W.    MichaelsLea  Z.  Levy 
Duuglos   B.   ThumherRobert  Parmer 
Henry  J.  Harris.  Jr.        John  C.  Hanson 
James  C.  Osborn  Karl  F.  Welty.  Jr. 

Harold  E.  Pallon.  Jr.       Richard  H.  Wight 
Richard  D.  Thompson  Ronald  C   Easiman 
Arnold  B.  Beran  Mark  W.  Byrd 

Donald  M.  Morrison      Robert  H.  Elkins 

Jr.  Donald  P.  Wachtway 

Donald  B.  Davis  Theottls  Wood 

Thomas  P.  Nolan  Duane  P.  Oatto 

Peter  J.  Roia  Ralph  T.  Martin 

Everett  L.  Crowell  Robert  E.  Hynds 

Ralph  Z.  Delglorno        Dorwln  W.  Newman 
John  R.  Erlckson  Philip  P.  Coady 

Thomas  T.  Matteson     Rotwrt  A.  Janecek 
Harry  J.  Reckltt  Franklin  E.  Thrall 

John  P.  Flaherty,  Jr.      James  G.  Lang 
Carol  E.  Conry  John  J.  Janda.  Jr. 

John  R.  Mitchell  PhUlp  R.  Splker 

Richard  J.  Marcott        Charles  H.  Lecltrone 
Edward  B.  HoUKman     Thomas  W.  Flnnegan 
Dick  G.Taylor  Albert  D  Super 

Warren  J.  Frederick     Charles  W.  Busby 
Wa)-mond  Oavis  Gennaro  S.  Duca 

Maurice  V.  Goodroe      Ralph  W.  H  Bartels 
Bruno  A.Porstercr        Jackson  C.  Arney 
Milton  J.  Thompson     Emll  Caplnha 
Jack  A.  ODonneU  William  E.  Whaley. 

William  H.  Dotson  jr. 

Carlton  D.  Leonard       Charles  R.  Corbett 
Floyd  A.  Rice  Marvin  D.  Henderson 

BenjamlnS.Beacb.Jr.  Leonard  W.  Garrett 
Albert  D.  Grantham     Alan  C.  Peck 
Roy  E.  Nichols,  Jr.         Kenneth  F.  Franke 
Ara  E.  Mldgett.  Jr.        Ernest  Blzzozero 
Russell  E.  Sawyer  John  B.  Ekman 

Richard  N.  Westcott     John  R.  Wells.  Jr. 
Wallace  A.  Herrlngton  Eugene  E.  E.  CDonnell 
Saoford  H.  Plerpolnt    Martin  H.  Daniell,  Jr. 

The  following-named  members  of  the  per- 
manent commissioned  teaching  staff  of  the 
Coast  Guard  Academy  for  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  commander: 

George  P.  Vanc« 

Robert  L.  DemlcbleU 

The  following- named  retired  officer  recalled 
to  active  duty  for  promotion  to  the  grade  of 
commander : 

James  A.  Hadley 

The  folk>wlng- named  Reserve  officers  to  t>e 
permanent  commissioned  officers  of  the  Coast 
Guard  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant: 
Bobby  T.  Chambers      Robert  C.  Houla 
David  W.  Kennedy,  Jr.  Jerry  L.  Mlllsaps 
John  P.  Shloll 

National  R&njioAD  PASSEMOEa  Corpooation 

The  following- named  persons  to  be  Incor- 
porators of  the  National  Railroad  Passenger 
Corporation  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  followmg  October  30. 1970: 

Prank  S.  Besson,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

David  E.  Bradshaw,  of  Illinois. 

John  J.  Ollhooley.  of  New  York. 

David  Walbrldge  Kendall,  of  Mlch^an. 

Arthur  D.  Lewis,  of  Connecticut. 

Charles  Luna,  of  Ohio. 

Catherine  May,  of  Washington. 

John  P.  OlsBon,  of  Connecticut. 


In  tuk  MaazKx  Cobps 
The  foUovlng  nanwd  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant 
m  the  Marine  Corps,  subject  to  the  quaUflca- 
tlons  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Adiclns,  Arthur  A.  Jannlk.  Joseph.  Jr. 

Alvidrcz.  Frank  C.  Jellnskl.  Joseph  B. 

Anderson.  Barg  A.  Kahrs.  James  R. 

Ashley.  William  G.         Kuslcu.  James  A. 
Ashton.  David.  Jr.  Ke^&ck.  Phillip  D. 

Bailey,  David  O.  Kletzel.  Joseph  R. 

Bates,  James  M.  Knight.  Edward  A 

Baughman.  Dale  T.         Leinenbach. 
Beale.  Frederick  T.  Joseph,  Jr. 

Benlm,  Thomas  E.  Lorlng.  Gregory  8. 

Bermlngham,  George     Loit.  Douglas  E. 

C.  Maloney.  Richard  A. 

Bloxom.  James  E.  MartlnoU,  Martin  J. 

Boeckman.  Richard  A.  Martinson,  Martin  J. 
Boyce.  Michael  H.  McAdoo.  Albert  T 

Brown.  Dennis  L.  MacKenrle.  John  D. 

Brown.  Mark  W.  McClure  Ronald  L. 

Buck.  Everett  R.,  Jr.       McKlnley,  WUllam  W. 
Burns.  Prank  N.,  Jr.       McQulre,  Bernard  J. 
Carpenter.  George  E.      Merrill,  Bruce  E. 
Caughlan,  Thomas  A.    MiUer,  Charles  M. 
Cavallaro,  Richard  C.     MiHer,  Stephen  W. 
Chadwlck.  David  L.        Morris,  Henry  O. 
Chaney.  Christopher      O'Donnell.  Hugh  K. 

H.  Owen,  Oarey  D. 

Chrlstenson.  Eric  C.  Owens,  Rlctiard  L. 
Clauncb.  Gary  W.  Patton.  Robert  S.,  Jr. 

Cobb,  James  P.  Penrod.  Roger  E. 

Cocke.  John  M.  Perca,  Lawrence  R. 

Coffelt.  Michael  D.         PIttman,  CUSord  C. 
Collins.  James  T.  ^o**'*  James  A. 

Corlcy.MaxA.  Prout,  Bruce  W. 

Cmndall.  James  A.         Qulgley.  Kenneth  W- 
DavU,  Donald  L.  ^^y-  Homer  G.  HI 

DavU,  Hartley  R.  Renz.  Hilary  J. 

DavU.JohnA.  Revollniky.  Joseph  A. 

Decker  David  O  Rltierspach.  Carl  R. 

DeWItt,  Van  D.  Roesch,  Robert  W.,  Jr. 

Doermann.  Oeoffry  M.  Schicr.  Kim  B. 
Dowd  Henry  R..  Jr.        Schneider.  Robert  L. 
Ehinkelberger.  Thomas  Skmner.  Paul  D. 

jg  Smalley.  Stephen  H. 

Eaat«rday.  Steven  O.     Sobolewskl,  Thomas 
Ellison.  Stephen  L.  ^' 

FeatherkUe,  SUven  M.  Spires.  James  M..  Jr. 
Ferguson,  Strock.  James  N. 

Ronald  J.  Jr.  Stocks.  Thomas  J. 

Flanagan.  Robert  M.  Stokes.  Steven  H. 
Freeman.  Robert  J.  Stone.  Donald  S. 
Oausch.  Paul  O.  Tamayo.  Rudolph  L. 

Oeorge,  Kenneth  P.        tniman.  John  B. 
Oosaett.  William  R.        Vansclver.  Leroy  D. 
Oouldlng,  Vincent  J.     Vlntar.  James  8. 
Oouzle.  David  R.  Walker.  Franklin.  Jr. 

Grant.  WyattW.ni  Walker.  James  H. 
Oreenough.Kent  C.  Watson.  Dale  M. 
Badden,  Oliver  J.  Wesoer,  Michael  H.. 

Hardin,  Lloyd  T.  Jr. 

Barns,  Michael  T.  Wemllnger.  James  J. 

Hatten.  Steven  A.  West.  Richard  D. 

Hoar.  Rotwrt  J.  Wilcok,  James  P. 

Hughes.  Jeffery  O.         Williamson.  David  L. 
Igo.  William  S.  Wilson.  Cornell.  Jr. 

Jackson.  Charles  H  .       Yates,  Bobby  L. 

IV  7o«t,  John  P. 

Jaoobe.  Bobert  B. 

The  following  named  (Navy  enlisted  bcI- 
entitle  education   program)    for  permanent 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  second  lieuten- 
ant  In   the   Marine   Corps,   subject   to   the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Amlotte.  EKinald  P.        Mcllroy.  Hugh  M. 
Bogardus.  David  L.         Meade,  Ronald  B. 
Parlow,  Timothy  N.        Mlchaud.  Maurice  O. 
Oi*av5eth.  Arlo  D.  O'Connell.  James  S. 

Horn.  James  A.  Perkins.  Ernest  R. 

Hughes.  Patrick  J.,  Jr.  Robertson. 
KunicU.  Joseph  A.  Raymond  M. 

Landry.  Tony  C.  Webber.  Alfred  W. 

Mays,  John  8.  Whilney.  John  H. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Msgr.  Joseph  C.  Walen,  dlrectoir.  Cath- 
olic Social  Services,  Roman  Catholic 
diocese.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  offered  the 
following  prayer : 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  and  Eternal  Ood,  source  of 
all  wisdom,  bless  the  deliberations  this 
day  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States. 

As  we  approach  the  commemoration  of 
the  feast  of  the  coming  of  Your  Son, 
Jesus  Christ,  inspire  all  of  us.  citizens 
and  our  elected  representatives  alike,  to 
Imitate  Tour  Son  in  His  complete  dedi- 
cation to  the  love  of  You  and  to  all  man- 
kind, a  dedication  unto  death. 

We  pray  that  the  Prince  of  Peace  will 
bring  to  our  world  and  to  our  day  peace 
on  earth. 

We  pray  In  gratitude  to  You  for  the 
blessings  You  have  sent  to  each  of  us 
during  this  year. 

We  pray  in  petition  that  You  will  bless 
us  throughout  the  coming  year. 

And  we  pray  that  You  will  bless  par- 
ticularly our  retiring  Speaker. 

This  we  ask  through  Christ,  our  Lord, 
the  Prince  of  Peace. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  QROSS.  iSi.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  make  the  point  of  order  be- 
fore the  Chair  receives  a  message  from 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  Insist 
upon  the  point  of  order  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


names: 

Abemethy 

Burke.  Mass. 

IBoi:  No.  4351 

Adams 
Albert 

Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson,  Mo. 

Abbttt 

Derwlnam 

I/eggett 

Alexander 

Burton.  CaJlf . 

AdalT 

Dtg«s 

Long.  La. 

Anderson, 

Burton.  Utah 

Aildmbbo 

DlngeU 

Lukena 

Calif. 

Bush 

Anderson, 

XX>aobue 

McClure 

Anderson,  m. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Tenn. 

Dowdy 

McCuIlocb 

Andrews, 

Byrnes,  Wla. 

Ashbrook 

Downing 

McPaU 

N.Dak. 

Cabell 

Ashley 

EdwaMs.  CaUl 

.  McKneally 

Caffery 

AspLamU 

Edwards.  Iji. 

Martin 

Arends 

Camp 

Ayres 

Fallon 

Matlilaa 

Ashley 

Carney 

Bi«gl 

Farbflteln 

May 

Baring 

Carter 

BlackbuTQ 

Prledel 

Meeda 

Barrett 

Casey 

WCTllll^g 

Gallagher 

Mesklll 

Beau.  Md. 

Cederberg 

Block 

GlaUno 

Mlcbel 

Belcher 

Chamberlain 

Biooka 

GUbert 

Ml7« 

Bell.  Calif. 

ChappeU 

Brown,  C»Uf. 

Gray 

Montgomery 

Bennett 

Clausen, 

Green.  Oreg. 

Morton 

Berry 

DonH. 

BroyhlU.  V*. 

Gnffltlia 

Moss 

Betts 

ClawBon.  Del 

Burke,  FlA. 

Grover 

Murphy,  ni. 

Bertll 

Cleveland 

Burton.  Utah 

Hagan 

O-Hara 

Blester 

Cohelan 

Button 

Hal  pern 

Q-KonsM 

Bingham 

Collier 

Carey 

H«bert 

OTlaal.  Oa. 

Blanton 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Cellar 

Heckler.  Maaa. 

Ottlnger 

Bogga 

Colmer 

CUsliolin 

Hunt 

Ptks 

Boland 

oonable 

Clancy 

Jacobs 

PoUock 

Bow 

Oonte 

Clark 

Jarman 

Powell 

Brademaa 

Conyera 

CUy 

Kee 

Price.  Tex. 

Corbett 

CaUlni.IU. 

Kins 

PurceU 

Bray 

Corman 

Oowgw 

Kleppe 

QuUlen 

BrlnUey 

Coughlln 

cimmvr 

Kluczynakl 

Rarlck 

Broomfleld 

Crane 

DuMula 

Euykendall 

Reld,  K.T. 

Brotzman 

Culver 

DaTla.o*. 

Landrum 

Reirel 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cunningham 

Delaney 

Lansen 

Rivera 

Btoyhm,  N.O. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Roberts  Taft  Wilson.  Bob 

Boa  Teagus.  Tex.       WUson, 

Roudebuah  Thompson,  Oa.      Charles  H. 

Ruppe  Thompson,  VJ.  Winn 

Scbeuer  Tunney  Wold 

Shipley  unman  WolS 

SU:es  Waldle  Wydler 

Snyder  Watson  Young 

Stephens  Welcker  Zwach 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  312 
Memtiers  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
dispensing  with  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call. 

MOTION   OVTEaXD   BT    KE.   A1.BERT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
dispense  with  further  proceedings  under 
the  call. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
table  that  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  to  dis- 
pense with  further  preceedlngs  un- 
der the  call  is  not  debatable  and  is  not 
amendable.  The  Chair  rules  that  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  is 
not  in  order.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  [Mint  of  or- 
der that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  307,  nays  10,  not  voting  116, 
as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  42S| 

TBAS— S07 

Davis.  Wis. 

delaOaixa 

Dell  en  back 

Deimey 

Dent 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Dulakl 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Eckhardt 

Bdmondson 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Ellberg 

Erlenbom 

Bsch 

Eahleman 

Bvana.  Colo. 

PaseeU 

Felghan 

Plndlsy 

Pish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  E. 

Pord. 

wlulamD. 
Foreman 
Porsythe 
FoTintaln 


Fraser 

McDonald, 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Frellnghuysen      Mich. 

Rosenthal 

Prey 

McEwen 

Bostenkowikl 

Fulton.  Pa. 

McPaU 

Both 

Pulton,  Tenn 

.     McMillan 

Rousselot 

Puqua 

Macdonald, 

Roybal 

Gallfianakls 

Mass. 

Ruth 

Garmatz 

MacGregor 

Ryan 

Gaydos 

Madden 

St  Germain 

Gettys 

Hahon 

ito,i/i«^,n 

Gibbons 

Satterfleld 

Goldwater 

Mann 

Saylor 

Oon7.ale2 

Marsh 

Schadeberg 

OoodUng 

Martin 

Sctaerle 

Green,  Pa. 

Idatblas 

Scheuer 

Grunn 

Matsunaga 

Schnecbell 

Oubaer 

Mayne 

Scbwengel 

Oude 

Melcher 

SebeUus 

Haley 

Mlkva 

Shrlver 

HamUton 

MUler.  Calif. 

Bisk 

Hammer- 

Miller,  Ohio 

Skubltz 

schmldt 

MUls 

Slack 

Hanna 

Mlnlah 

Smith.  Calif. 

Hansen,  Idaho    Mink 

Smith.  Iowa 

Harrington 

»jHn»h«11 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Harsba 

UlzeU 

Springer 

Harvey 

MoUohan 

Stafford 

Hastings 

Moorhead 

Staggers 

Hathaway 

Morgan 

steed 

Hawkins 

Morse 

Steele 

Hays 

Mosbsr 

Stelger.Arls. 

Hechler.  w.  Va.  Murphy,  HL 

Stelger.wis. 

Helstoskl 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Stokes 

Henderson 

Myers 

Stratton 

Hicks 

Natcher 

BtubbleSeld 

Hogan 

Nedzl 

Stuckcy 

Hollfleld 

Nichols 

Sullivan 

Horton 

Nil 

Symington 

Hosmer 

Obey 

Taloott 

Howard 

O'Hara 

Taylor 

Hull 

Olsen 

Teague.Tsi. 

Hungate 

O'NeUl.  Mass. 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Hutchinson 

Ottlnger 

Thomson,  wis. 

IchonJ 

Passman 

Tleman 

Jacobs 

Pepper 

Udall 

Jarman 

Perkins 

TanOeerlln 

Johnson,  nnllf.  Pettis 

VandsrJsgt 

Johnson.  Pa. 

PhUbln 

Tanlk 

Jonas 

Pickle 

Vlgorlto 

Jones,  Ala. 

Plmle 

Waggoansr 

Jones.  N.C. 

Poage 

Wampler 

Jones,  Tenn. 

PodeU 

Ware 

Karth 

PoS 

Watu 

Kastenmeler 

PoUock 

Whalen 

Kazen 

Preyer.  N.O. 

Whallay 

Keith 

Price,  m. 

White 

Koch 

Whltehunt 

Kyi 

Pucliikl 

Whltten 

Kyroe 

RaUsback 

wldnaU 

LatU 

Wiggins 

Leggett 

Reld.  ni. 

WUllams 

Lennon 

Rhodes 

Wright 

Uoyd 

Rlegle 

Wylle 

Long,Md. 

Roberts 

Wyman 

Lowensteln 

Roblaon 

Tatos 

Lujan 

Rodlno 

Tatron 

McCarthy 

Roe 

Zablockl 

McCIory 

Bogen,  Colo. 

ZIon 

Mccloakey 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Zwach 

McDads 

Rooney,  N.T. 
NATS— 10 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Hall 

Soott 

Buchanan 

Landgrebe 

Wyatt 

Dennis 

PatUn 

Gross 

Schmltz 

NOT  VOTDJO— 118 

Abbitt 

Cblsbolm 

Prledel 

Adair 

Clancy 

Gallagher 

Addabbo 

Clark 

otalmo 

Anderson, 

Clay 

OUbert 

Tenn. 

Comns,  ni. 

Gray 

Ashbrook 

Cowger 

Green,  Oreg. 

AspinaU 

Cramer 

Grlfflths 

Ayres 

Daddano 

Grover 

Blaggl 

Daniels.  N  J. 

^ffffn 

Blackburn 

Davis.  Oa. 

Halpam 

Blatnlk 

Delaney 

Hanley 

Boiling 

Banasn,WkA 

Brock 

DIggs 

H«bert 

Brooks 

Donobue 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Dowdy 

Hunt 

Brown.  Mich. 

Downing 

Kee 

BToyhm.Va. 

Edwards,  Calif 

King 

Burke.  Fla. 

Edwards,  La. 

Kleppe 

Button 

Evlns.Tenn 

sauczynakl 

Carey 

PaUon 

KuykendaU 

celler 

Farbsteln 

^.andrum 
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LukeiiB 
licOure 

IfcKneoU; 
toy 


UMfclll 

Utte 


Montgomery 
tforton 


PeUy 

Stephens 

Pike 

Taft 

Powell 

Teagua.  Calif. 

Price.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N  J 

plirceU 

Quie 

Ullman 

QuUlen 

Waldls 

Rarlck 

Watson 

Rees 

Welcker 

Reld.  N.T. 

WUson.  Bob 

Relfel 

WUson. 

Reuss 

Charles  H. 

Rivers 

wmn 

Roudebush 

Wold 

Ruppe 

Wolff 

Shipley 

wydler 

Slkes 

Young 

Snyder 

Stanton 

O'KonsU 
O'Nesl.  Oa. 
paunan 

So  the  further  proceedings  under  the 
call  were  dispensed  with. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  frtxn  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  res- 
olution of  the  House  of  the  following 
UUes: 

HJl.  15911.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates.  In- 
come limitations,  and  aid  and  attendance  al- 
lowances relating  to  payment  of  pension  and 
parents'  dependency  and  Indemnity  compen- 
sation; to  exclude  certain  payments  In  deter- 
mining annual  Income  with  respect  to  such 
pension  and  compensation;  to  make  the 
Mexican  border  period  a  period  of  war  for 
me  purposes  of  such  Utle;  and  for  other 
purpoees; 

PR  19401.  An  act  to  extend  for  one  ad- 
ditional )^ear  the  authorization  for  programs 
under  the  Vocational  RebabUltatlon  Act; 

H-R.  19402.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  receive  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Nauonal  Agricultural  Ubrary: 
and 

H.  Con.  Res.  791.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  make 
obanges  In  the  enrollment  of  H3.  17667. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  14166.  An  act  to  amend  section  402 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  In  order 
to  remove  certain  restrictions  against  do- 
mestic wine  tmder  title  I  of  such  act; 

HJt.  18582.  An  act  to  amend  the  Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended;  and 

H.R.  19172.  An  act  to  provide  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  to  help  cities  and  com- 
munities to  develop  and  carry  out  Intensive 
local  programs  to  eliminate  the  causes  of 
lead-based  paint  poisoning  and  local  pro- 
grams  to  detect  and  treat  Lncddents  of  such 
poisoning,  to  establish  a  Federal  demonstra- 
tion and  research  program  to  study  the  ex- 
tent of  the  lead-based  paint  poisoning  prob- 
lem and  the  methode  available  for  lead- 
based  paint  removal,  and  to  prohibit  futur* 
use  of  lead-based  paint  In  Federal  or  fed- 
erally assisted  construction  or  reli&bllltatlon. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendmends  to 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1181)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
potato  and  tomato  promotion  programs," 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 


the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Ellendei,  Mr 
HOLLAND,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Aiken,  and 
Mr.  YouHG  of  North  Dakota  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  blU  (S.  1626)  enUUed 
"An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  psy- 
chology In  the  District  of  Columbia,"  re- 
quests a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Sponc,  Mr. 
Eaglcton,  and  Mr.  Prouty  to  be  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJt.  18582)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as 
amended."  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ellender.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Talhadge, 
Mr.  McGovEEN.  Mr.  Aiken.  Mr.  Milleb, 
and  Mr.  Cuktis  to  be  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title : 

8.  1.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
quisition policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
380)  entitled  "An  act  to  repeal  section  7 
of  the  act  of  August  9.  1946  (60  Stat. 
968) ." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tHR. 
17825)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  follow- 
ing Utle.  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  4439.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Carlo 
Btanchl  ft  Co.,  Inc. 


THE    JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Oerk  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
that  the  Journal  be  read  in  full. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  GROSS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 

Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 

a  quorum  Is  not  present. 
The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore    (Mr. 

DoRN).  The  (Thair  will  cotmt. 


PASLXAKCXKraXT  DfQUIBT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  state  his 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  It  in 
order  for  a  Member  to  be  recogiiized 
during  the  reading  of  the  Journal  which 
is  a  highly  privileged  document  which 
we  all  want  to  hear  in  full? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  (Thalr 
will  inform  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present  is  always  in 
order. 

A  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  427] 


Abbitt 

Foreman 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Adair 

Ftaser 

O'Konskl 

Addabbo 

Frellnghuysen 

Olsen 

Alexander 

Frledel 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ashbrook 

OaUagher 

Ottlnger 

AspmaU 

GUbert 

Patman 

Aytvs 

Goldwater 

PUIS 

Blaggl 

Green.  Oreg. 

PodeU 

Blackburn 

onffltbs 

PoUock 

BoUlng 

Orover 

PoweU 

Brock 

Hagan 

Price.  Tex. 

Brooks 

Hansen.  Wash 

PurcoU 

Brown.  CaUf . 

Hawkins 

QuUlen 

Brown.  Mich. 

Hubert 

Rees 

Burke.  Fla. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Bush 

Hollfleld 

Relfel 

Button 

Howard 

ReTiss 

Cabell 

Hunt 

Rivers 

Carey 

Karth 

Rostenkowskl 

Casey 

Kee 

Roudebush 

Celler 

Keith 

Ruppe 

Chlsholm 

King 

Seheuef 

Clancy 

Kleppe 

Shipley 

Clark 

Kluczynskl 

Slkes 

Clay 

KuykendaU 

Sisk 

Collins,  ni. 

Landrum 

Snyder 

Colmer 

Langen 

Steed 

Conycrm 

Long.  La. 

Stephens 

Cowger 

Lukeiis 

Syinlngton 

Cramer 

McClure 

Taft 

Daddano 

McCuUoch 

ThompBon.  XJ. 

Daniels.  N  J. 

McKnaaUy 

Tunney 

Delaney 

MacGregor 

Derwlnskl 

MaUllam 

Waldle 

Dlggs 

Mathlas 

Wataon 

Donohu* 

May 

Welcker 

Dowdy 

Meeds 

WUson.  Bob 

Downing 

Mesklll 

Wilson. 

Edwarda.  Calif 

Michel 

CharleaH. 

Edwards,  La. 

Mini 

Winn 

FaUon 

Montgomery 

Wold 

Farbetem 

Morton 

wour 

Pord. 

Mosher 

Wydler 

WUllamD. 

Moss 

Totmg 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  rollcall  303  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  (during  the  read- 
ing) .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanmous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the  Journal 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 
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CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 


Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IBoU  Ho.  428) 
AbbltC  Foley  O'Neal.  Ga. 

Adair  Foreman  Ottlnser 

Addabbo  Fraser  Patmau 

AJexander  Prledel  Pepper 

Anderson,  111.      Oallaeber  Pike 

Ash  brook  Clalmo  Podell 

Ashle?  Gibbons  Powell 

Ayres  Gilbert  Price.  Tex. 

Berry  Goldwater  Pryor.  Arlc. 

Blaggl  Green.  Greg.       Purcell 

Blackburn  GrUSths  Qi'.illen 

Blanton  Grover  Relfel 

Balling  Hai^n  Reus.-! 

Brock  K.-<lpem  Rivers 

Brooks  Hansen.  Wash.   Rogers.  Colo. 

Brown,  Calif.      Hubert  Roscntlial 

Brown.  Mlcti.      Heckler,  Moss.    RsstenkowsU 
Burke,  Pla.  Hunt  Roudebush 

Burton,  Utali      Jarman  Ruppe 

Bush  Kee  Sandman 

Button  Kleppo  Scheuer 

Cel'er  Kluczynskl  Shipley 

Chtsbolm  Kuykendall        Stkes 

Clancy  Landrum  Snyder 

Clark  Langen  Steed 

Clay  Leggett  Stephens 

Collln.1.  m.  Long.  La.  Taft 

Conyers  Lowensteln         Thompson.  N.J, 

Cowger  Lukens  Tunney 

Cramer  McClurc  tJllman 

Daddarlo  McCulloch  Vltforlto 

Daniels.  N.J.        McKneally  Waldie 

Delaney  Mathiaa  Watsou 

Derwlnskl  May  Welcker 

Dlg^gs  MeskUl  WDaon.  Bob 

Donohne  Mills  Wilson. 

Dowdy  Mlze  Cbarles  H. 

Downing  Montgomery       Winn 

Edwards.  Calif.  Moorhcad  Wold 

Edwards.  La.       Morten  Wolff 

Pollon  Moss  Wydler 

Farbstetn  O'Konakl  Toung 

Pa.iceU  Olsen 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  306 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wiU  read. 
The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent.   

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  439) 
Abbltt  Ashbrook  Berry 

Adair  Ashley  Blag^ 

Addabbo  Asplnkll  Blackburn 

Alexander  Ayres  Blanton 


BolUns 

Hagan 

Powell 

Brock 

Hal  pern 

Price.  Tex. 

Brooks 

Hubert 

PurceU 

Brotzman 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Quillen 

Brown.  Calif. 

Hosmer 

Relfel 

Brown,  Mich. 

Hunt 

Reuhs 

Burke.  Fla. 

Ichord 

R'vcr^ 

Burton.  Utah 

Jarman 

Roger?.  Colo. 

Button 

Kee 

Rooney.N.Y. 

Cabell 

Kleppe 

R^etenkowskl 

Caller 

Kluczynskl 

Rt'UdebUEh 

Chlsholm 

KuykendaU 

Ruppe 

Clancy 

Landrum 

St  Germain 

Clark 

Langen 

Sandman 

Clay 

Long.  Uk. 

Schneebell 

Collins.  111. 

Lujan      - 

Shipley 

Conyera 

Lukens 

Slkes 

Cowger 

McClure 

Snyder 

Cramer 

McCulloch 

Springer 

Daddario 

McKneally 

Staggers 

Delaney 

McMillan 

Steiger.  Artz, 

Dene 

MacGregor 

Stephens 

Derwtuski 

Mathlas 

Stokes 

Dliigs 

May 

Taft 

Donohue 

Meeds 

Teague.  Tex. 

Dowdy 

Mesklll 

Thompson,  N  J 

Downing 

Michel 

Tunney 

Edwards.  Calif 

M17.C 

DUman 

Edwards.  La. 

Montgomery 

Waldle 

Ell  berg 

Morton 

Watson 

Each 

Mosher 

Weicker 

E^vin5.  Tenn. 

Moss 

Whalen 

Fallon 

Murphy.  III. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Farbstem 

Nelsen 

Wilson. 

Foley 

O'Konakl 

Charles  H. 

Fnser 

Olsen 

Winn 

Prledel 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Wold 

Puqua 

Ottlnger 

Wolff 

Gilbert 

Patman 

Wydler 

Green.  Greg. 

Phllbln 

Young 

Griffiths 

Pike 

Grover 

Podell 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall,  298 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE   JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 

Mr.  ALBERT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  Journal  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  it  be  the  plan 
to  call  up  this  bUl  (H.R.  19446)  this 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  is  here.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  him  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  the  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes:  of  course. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  already  com- 
municated with  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  it  would  not  be 
my  purpose  to  call  this  bill  up  this  week. 
I  know  that  It  is  very  controversial,  and 
there  is  so  much  other  legislation  here 
that  we  should  get  to  Immediately. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  approved. 
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UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 
AND  LAND  ACQUISITION  POLICim 
ACT  OP  1969 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (8.  D  to  provide 
for  uniform  and  equitable  treatment  of 
persons  displaced  from  their  homes 
businesses,  or  farms  by  Federal  and  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  and  to  estab- 
lish uniform  and  equitable  land  acqui- 
sition  policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments to  the  House  amendment  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  House  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendments 
to  the  House  amendment  as  follows: 

Page  4,  of  the  Hoiu«  engrossed  acoend. 
ment,  strike  out  lines  10  to  17,  Inclusive,  and 
Insert: 

"BFTECT  CPON  FROPESTT  ACQUlStTIOM" 

Page  4.  line  18.  or  tbe  Bouse  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert 
"Sec.  102.  (a)". 

Page  4,  line  21,  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert 
"(b)". 

On  Page  4,  line  24.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  strike  out  "on"  and  Insert  "im- 
mediately prior  to". 

Page  12.  lines  1  and  2,  of  the  House  en- 
grossed amendment,  strike  out  ".  to  the 
extent  that  can  reasonably  be  accomplished.". 

Page  12,  ime  10.  of  the  House  engrossed 
amendment,  after  "employment"  Insert  ■', 
except  that  the  head  of  that  Federal  ageocy 
may  prescribe  by  regulation  situations  when 
such  assurances  may  be  waived". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  explain  the  Senate  amend- 
ments so  that  we  can  have  a  full  under- 
standing of  what  is  taking  place? 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  The  substance  of 
the  amendments  added  to  the  House 
bill  by  the  Senate  can  be  stated  in  about 
1  minute. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senate  strikes 
out  Iang<iage  which  they  thought  oper- 
ated to  limit  Judicial  review.  They  make 
it  quite  clear  as  to  any  eminent  domain 
or  condemnation  case  that  there  would 
be  full  judicial  review  afforded.  I  believe 
it  is  agreeable  to  both  sides,  insofar  as 
the  committee  is  concerned,  to  accept 
this  amendment. 

They  also  strike  from  the  House-passed 
biU  the  word  "on"  and  substitute  "im- 
mediately prior  to"  for  clarifying  pur- 
poses. 

They  also  strike  out  the  phrase  "to 
the  extent  that  can  reasonably  be  ac- 
complished." By  that  amendment,  I  be- 
Ueve,  they  make  even  more  certain  the 
requirement  that  there  be  relocation 
housing  available  before  people  are  dis- 
placed from  their  homes  by  a  Federal 
land-taking  action. 
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The  final  amendment  is  that  they  add: 
Except    that    the    head    of    that    Federal 
agency  may  prescribe   by  regulation  situa- 
tions when  such  aaatirances  may  be  waived. 

That  Is  to  provide  for  an  emergency 
situation  of  very  critical  nature,  a  de- 
fense requirement  that  was  very  critical 
or  something  of  that  sort. 

I  believe  the  overall  effect  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  is  to  make  a  better  bill. 
I  believe  the  Senate  has  in  that  sense 
clarified  a  point  or  two  which  needed 
clarification,  and  I  believe  the  House 
should  concur  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding.  I  want  to  compliment  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  for  bring- 
ing up  this  bill  in  this  manner.  In  view 
of  their  content,  strengthening,  ger- 
maness,  and  lack  of  additional  cost,  it 
simply  expedites  our  business. 

I  agree  with  both  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa who  have  conferred  with  me  about 
this.  It  takes  the  rights  of  the  individuals 
who  are  not  "willing  sellers"  into  greater 
consideration  and  assures  them  of 
proper  relocation  before  the  right  of 
eminent  domain  is  enforced  on  them. 
This  is  Important  In  areas  where  there 
have  been  sudden  condemnations  for  ad- 
ditional land  rather  than  using  some  of 
the  34  percent  of  the  land  acreage  of  the 
United  States  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment alreadj'  has  under  its  control. 

I  compliment  the  committee,  and  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CX^USEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  make  a  final  comment  that 
this  legislation  is  the  culmination  of  some 
7  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  It  has  brought 
about  what  I  think  will  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  pieces  of  legislation  ad- 
vanced in  this  Congress.  Having  served 
on  the  original  Select  Subcommittee  on 
Real  Property  Acquisition  that  held 
hearings  prior  to  the  advancement  of 
thisbUl. 

I  want  it  known  that  we  Republican 
members  of  the  minority  support  the 
position  taken  by  the  committee 
unanimously. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  to  the  House 
amendment  were  concurred  In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  18582,  FOOD  STAMP  ACT  OF 
1964 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  18582) 
to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964. 
as  amended,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 


ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees;  Messrs.  Poace, 
McMillan,  Abebkethy,  Abbitt,  Belcher, 
TEAcnxB  of  California,  and  Wamplxr. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJR.  380 
TO  REPEAL  SECTION  7  OF  THE 
ACT  OP  AUGUST  9,  1946  (60  STAT. 
968) 

Mr.  HALEV  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  380)  to  repeal  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  9,  1946  (60  Stat.  968)  : 

ComrcREMCE  Repot  (H.  Rept.  No.  1785) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (B.R. 
380)  to  repeal  section  7  of  the  Act  of  August 
9,  1&46  (60  Stat.  668).  having  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Hoiises  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  and  title  of  the  bill,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  text  Inserted  bjr  the  Senate 
amendments  Insert  the  following:  That  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  of  August  9,  1946  (60  Stat. 
988),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  A  person  who  la  not  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  Yaldma  Tribes  with  one- 
fourth  d^ree  or  more  blood  of  such  tribes 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  rec«tve  by  devise  or 
inheritance  any  interest  In  trust  or  restricted 
land  within  the  Taklma  Reservation  or  with- 
in the  area  ceded  by  the  Treaty  of  June  9, 
18SS  (12  Stat.  1951).  if.  wbUe  the  decendent's 
estate  Is  pending  before  the  Examiner  of  In- 
herltance.  the  Taklma  Tribes  pay  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  behalf  of  such 
person,  the  fair  market  value  of  such  Interest 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior after  appraisal.  The  interest  for  which 
payment  Is  made  shall  be  held  by  the  Secre- 
tary In  Trust  for  the  Yakima  Tribes. 

"(b)  On  request  of  the  Yakima  Tribes  the 
Examiner  of  Inheritance  shall  keep  an  estate 
pending  for  not  leas  than  two  years  from  the 
date  of  decedent's  death. 

"(c)  When  a  jierson  who  la  prohibited  by 
subsection  (a)  from  acquiring  any  interest 
by  devise  or  Inheritance  la  a  surviving  spouse 
of  the  decedent,  a  life  estate  In  one-half  of 
the  Interest  acquired  by  the  Taklma  Tribes 
shall,  on  the  request  of  such  spouse,  be 
reserved  for  that  spouse  and  the  value  of 
such  life  estate  so  reserved  shall  be  reflected 
In  the  Secretary's  appraisal  under  subsection 
(a)-" 

■*Sec.  2.  The  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Act  of  August  9.  1946,  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  shall  apply  to  all  estates  pending  before 
the  Examiner  of  Inheritance  on  the  date  of 
this  Act,  and  to  all  future  estates,  but  shall 
not  apply  to  any  estate  heretofore  closed." 
James  A.  Halet. 
Ed  Edmonoson, 
John  P.  Satlos. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Henbt  M.  Jacksok, 
Paul  J.  Fan  kin. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATEMENT   OK    THE    PABT   OF  TBX   HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
between  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill.  H.R.  380.  to  repeal 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  9.  1946  (60 
Stat.  968) .  submit  this  statement  In  explana- 


tion of  the  effect  of  the  langiiage  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  acxximpanylng  con- 
ference report. 

A  1946  statute  prohibits  the  Inheritance 
of  trust  or  restricted  land  on  the  Yakima  Re- 
servation by  anyone  who  Is  not  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  Tribe,  with  one-fourth  degree 
or  more  of  Taklma  blood,  subject  to  a  limited 
exception  In  the  case  of  a  surviving  spouse. 

HJl.  380  as  passed  by  the  House  repealed 
that  provision,  and  allowed  the  inheritance 
of  land  to  be  controlled  by  local  law,  which 
Is  the  situation  that  exlsta  on  all  other  In- 
dian reservations. 

The  Senate  amendment  leaves  the  existing 
law  In  effect,  but  adds  an  exception  that  per- 
mits a  non-Taklma  heir  to  Inherit  If  the 
Tribe  falls  to  pay  him  for  his  interest  In  the 
land.  In  other  words,  the  non-Yaklma  heir 
Is  entitled  either  to  the  land  or  its  value  In 
money,  and  the  choice  rests  with  the  Tribe. 

The  language  agreed  upon  Incorporates  the 
substance  of  the  Senate  amendment,  but 
revises  the  language  to: 

(1)  Delete  an  open  ended  appropriation 
authorization  to  buy  land  within  the  Reser- 
vation. 

(2)  Delete  an  open  ended  authority  for  the 
Secretary  to  reopen  probate  cases  alter  they 
are  closed, 

(3)  Give  the  Tribe  title  to  the  land  for 
which  It  pays, 

(4)  Remove  an  internal  conflict  in  the  lan- 
guage used. 

Although  the  language  agreed  upon  stUl 
provides  for  the  Yakima  Reservation  a  rule 
of  Inheritance  that  Is  different  from  the  rule 
that  applies  on  all  other  reservations,  the 
special  rule  will  correct  the  Inequities  that 
previously  existed,  and  should  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Indians  concerned. 

James  A.  Halet, 

EO  EDMONDSON, 

John  P.  Satlok. 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  which  was 
read  and.  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations: 

Washington,  D.C. 

December  17. 1970. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Capitol,  Washinffton,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  tb* 
provisions  of  Section  201  of  Public  Law  8ft- 
298,  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  December  16, 
1670,  adopted  Committee  resolutions  author- 
izing the  following  water  resources  develop- 
ment projects : 

Black  River  Harbor.  Alcona  County,  Mich. 

Calcasieu   River,  Devils  Elbow,   La. 

Central  and  southern  Florida  small  boat 
navigation. 

Corpus  Christl  Beach,  Tex. 

Delaware  Bay-Chesapeake  Bay  Waterway, 
Delaware.  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 

Dunkirk  Harbor.  N.Y. 

East  River.  N.Y. 

Edg&rtown  Harbor.  Mass. 

Prenchboro  Harbor.  Maine. 

Geneva-on-the-Lake,  Ohio. 

Humboldt  Harbor.  Alaska. 

Lee  County.  Fla. 

Ludlngton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Mobile  Harbor.  Ala. 

New  Jersey  coasul  Inlets  and  beacbee; 
Great  Egg  Harbor  Inlet  and  Peck  Beach; 
Corson  Inlet  and  Ludlam  Beach;  townsend 
Inlet,  and  Seven  Mile  Beach. 

Ottfiwa  River  Harbor,  Mich,  and  Ohio. 
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R«vere  ajid  Nantasket  BemchM,  Man. 

San  Leandro   Marina,   Calif. 

South  shore  of  Lake  Ontario:  Port  Niagara 
State  Park,  N.T. 

Waukegan  Harbor,  ni. 

Port    Chartres    and    other    drainage    dis- 
tricts, m. 

Marlon.  Kaiu. 

Placer  Creek,  Wallace,  Idaho. 

Poeten  Bayou,  Ark. 

Beedy  River,  Greenville,  8.0. 

Running  Water  Draw,  Plalnvlew,  Tek. 

San  Lula  Rey  River.  Calif. 

Scajaquada    Creek   and   TrlbutarleB,   N.T. 

Steele  Bayou  Basin,  Miss. 

Streams  in  vicinity  of  Fairfield,  Calif. 

University  Washington  and  Spring  Brook, 
Riverside  County,  Calif. 

Wenatchee,  Wash. 

Western  Tennessee  trlbutarlML  Tennessee. 

Zmtel    Canyon,    vldnlty    of    Kennewlck, 
Wash. 

Sincerely  yours, 

GEOacB  H,  PSU,ON, 

Chatrman. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl. 
19877,  RIVERS  AND  HARBORS  AND 
FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
19877*  authorizing  the  construction,  re- 
pair, and  preservation  of  certain  public 
works  on  rivers  and  harbors  lor  naviga- 
tion, flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  CTerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
whether  or  not  the  gentleman  Intends  to 
explain  to  the  House  what  Is  contained 
in  this  conference  report 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  U  the 
gentleman  will  yield:  yes,  we  have  a  full 
explanation  as  well  as  a  summary  ex- 
planation of  both  titles  I  and  II. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  WUl  there  be  an  op- 
portunity for  the  minority  to  express  its 
position  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes;  there  wiU. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

<Por  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
December  17,  1970.) 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
which  is  before  the  House  at  the  present 
time  is  on  HJl.  19877,  the  Omnibus  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  Hood  Control  Act  of 
1970.  The  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees is  a  sound  measure  which  would 
continue  the  vitally  important  water  re- 
sources development  program  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  Subcommittees  on  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  hdd  3  weeks 


of  bearings  on  this  bill.  Testimony  was 
received  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers  on 
the  teciinical  details  of  the  project,  the 
estimated  costs  and  the  economic  Justi- 
fications. The  committee  also  heard  tes- 
timony on  a  number  of  projects  on  items 
which  it  felt  should  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  bill  On  those  projects 
considered  controversial,  testimony  was 
received  from  Members  of  Congress, 
Federal  and  State  officials,  representa- 
tives of  local  organizations,  and  from  in- 
terested citizens. 

The  conferees  from  the  House  and  the 
Senate  met  and  with  a  fine  attitude  of 
cooperation  worked  out  the  difference  in 
the  two  versions  of  the  bill.  As  in  most 
conferences,  the  views  of  the  House  pre- 
vailed on  some  matters,  and  the  views  of 
the  Senate  on  others.  I  believe  that  we 
have  brought  together  a  good  bill,  one 
that  I  can  endorse  to  this  body. 

Included  in  the  Senate  version  were 
30  projects  for  rivers  and  harbors 
and  Sood  control,  each  of  which  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  less  than  $10  million. 
These  projects  were  not  included  in  the 
House  bUl  because  we  utilized  a  proce- 
dure authorized  in  the  Flood  Control  Act 
of  1965  which  makes  possible  more  ex- 
peditious authorization  of  these  rela- 
tively small  water  resource  development 
projects.  This  procedure  permits  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  Senate  to  review 
such  projects  and  to  approve  them  by 
committee  resolution.  This  procedure 
makes  possible  prompt  congressional  ac- 
tion on  numerous  badly  needed  projects 
throughout  the  Nation. 

It  is  our  intent  that  this  procedure  will 
be  utilized  in  the  future  so  as  to  approve 
these  projects  in  an  orderly  manner 
without  having  to  wait  upon  an  Omnibus 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
Act,  which  generally  does  not  occur  more 
often  than  once  every  2  years. 

The  Senate  conferees  accepted  the 
Bouse  position  on  tills  matter  and  the 
conference  substitute  does  not  include 
these  projects.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  has  ap- 
proved each  of  these  projects  by  the 
resolution  procedure  which  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

There  are  certain  provisions  in  HJl. 
19877  which  I  would  specifically  point 
out  to  my  colleagues  as  being  worthy  of 
special  note. 

Section  107,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
have  authored.  Is  the  direct  outgrowth  of 
the  study  included  in  the  River  and  Har- 
bor Act  of  1965  and  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers  to  conduct  a  survey 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
extending  the  navigation  season,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  his  report  en- 
titled "Oreat  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway-Navigation  Season  Extension." 
Preliminary  investigations  conclude  that 
practical  measures  are  available  for  de- 
icing  waterways  and  lock  structures,  but 
that  solutions  to  the  Icing  problem  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way are  complex,  and  additional  studies 
are  necessary. 
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The  section  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  tlirough  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  in  cooperation  with 
interested  Federal  agencies — primapuy 
tlie  Coast  Guard  and  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration — and  non-Federal  public 
and  private  interests  to  undertake  an  ac- 
tion program  to  demonstrate  the  prac- 
ticability of  extending  the  navigation 
season.  This  program  will  complement 
the  survey  by  serving  as  a  means  of  test- 
ing and  developing  various  methods 
which  may  be  recommended  and  also  by 
encouraging  the  participation  in  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  these  methods  asd 
shipping  interests. 

Tlie  program  will  include,  but  not  be 
limited  io,  ship  voyages  extending  be- 
yond the  normal  navigation  season;  ob- 
servation and  surveillance  of  ice  con- 
ditions and  ice  forces;  environmental 
and  ecological  investigations;  collection 
of  technical  data  related  to  improved 
vessel  design;  ice  control  facilities  and 
aids  to  navigation;  physical  model  stud- 
ies; and  coordination  of  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  information  to 
shippers  on  weather  Ice  conditions. 

Subsection  ic)  of  the  section  autlior- 
izes  a  study  of  ways  and  means  to  pro- 
vide reasonable  insurance  rates  for  ship- 
pers and  vessels  engaged  In  waterbome 
commerce  on  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  St. 
LawTence  Seaway  beyond  the  present 
navigation  season.  One  of  the  deterrents 
to  winter  navigation  Is  higher  Insurance 
rates  for  lliis  season,  and  the  provision 
of  reasonable  rates  is  a  necessary  part 
of  any  program  for  extending  the  navi- 
gation season. 

Section  108  is  a  most  important  pro- 
vision which  we  hope  has  nationwide 
significance — It  Is  the  cleaning  up  of  the 
Cuyahoga  River,  one  of  the  four  dirtiest 
rivers  in  the  United  States— a  river  so 
dirty  that  it  actually  caught  fire  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  The  purpose  of  this  sec- 
tion Is  to  establish,  on  a  test -case  basis, 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  physical 
and  engineering  Improvements  working 
in  conjunction  with  other  Federal  and 
State  treatment  programs,  to  Improve 
the  total  quality  of  a  river — both  its  ap- 
pearance and  Its  quality — so  that  it  may 
assume,  through  recreational,  environ- 
mental, wildlife,  and  water  quality  val- 
ues, a  functional  and  viable  role  In  tbe 
area  it  serves. 

Section  122  requires  that  not  later 
than  July  1,  1972,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers, shall  submit  to  Congress,  and. 
not  later  than  90  days  thereafter, 
promulgate  guidelines  to  assure  that  sd- 
verse  economic,  social,  and  environmen- 
tal effects  relating  to  any  proposed  proj- 
ect have  l)een  f  uUy  considered  In  develop- 
ing such  projects  and  that  the  final  deci- 
sions on  the  project  are  made  in  the  best 
overall  public  Interest,  taking  Into  con- 
sideration the  need  for  flood  control,  nav- 
igation and  associated  purposes,  and  tbe 
cost  of  eliminating  or  minimizing  such 
adverse  effects  and  the  following:  First, 
air  noise  and  water  pollution:  second, 
destruction  or  disruption  of  manmade 
and  natural  resources,  esthetic  values, 
community  cohesion,  and  the  availabllltr 
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ol  public  facilities  and  aervlces;  third, 
adverse  employment  effects  and  tax 
property  value  losses:  fourth,  injurious 
aiaplacement  of  people,  businesses,  and 
farms;  and,  filth,  disruption  of  desirable 
community  and  regional  growth.  Such 
guidelines  shall  apply  to  all  proposed 
projects  after  the  issuance  of  such  guide- 
lines including  the  projects  authorized 
IB  this  act. 

Section  123  provides  tor  a  program  of 
construction  of  contained  spoil  disposal 
facilities  In  the  Great  Lakes  in  order  to 
ellinmate  pollution  associated  with  open 
water  disposal  of  contaminated  dredged 
spoil.  The  section  is  sunilar  In  import  to 
a  proposal  submitted  earlier  tills  year  by 
the  administration.  It  differs  from  the 
administration  proposal  mainly  in  the 
area  of  cost  sharing,  by  providing  for 
waiver  of  the  required  local  cooperation 
where  the  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  finds  that  the 
local  Uiterests  are  participation  in  an  ap- 
proved plan  for  the  construction,  modi- 
fication, expansion,  or  rehabilitation  of 
waste  treatment  facilities  and  are 
making  progress  satisfactory  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

The  section  authorizes  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  tn  construct  contained  spoil 
disposal  facilities  subject  to  conditions  of 
non-Federal  cooperation,  as  soon  as 
practicable.  Construction  priority  of  the 
various  facilities  would  be  determined 
after  considering  the  views  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

I  would  also  note  section  208  involving 
combined  beach  erosion  hurricane  proj- 
ects: section  109.  a  statement  of  con- 
gressional Intent  regarding  objectives  to 
be  Included  in  federally  financed  water 
resource  development  projects:  section 
211,  establishing  a  new  position  of  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works;  section  221,  requiring  written 
agreements  from  local  interests  before 
initiation  of  projects:  and  section  23S, 
authorizing  an  important  water  quality 
study  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin. 
My  colleague  on  the  conference  commit- 
tee, the  very  able  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alalmma  (Mr.  Jowisl ,  will  dis- 
cuss these  provisions  in  more  detail.  The 
conference  substitute  Includes  11  naviga- 
tion projects  and  one  beach  erosion  proj- 
ect in  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  at  an 
estimated  Federal  cost  of  $153,354,000 
and  20  flood  control  projects  in  the  Flood 
Control  Act  at  an  estimated  cost  of  1407,- 
301,200.  The  total  of  the  projects  author- 
ized is  $560,655,200.  This  is  the  smallest 
Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood 
Control  Act  In  the  last  20  years. 

I  would  conclude  by  thanking  all  the 
members  of  the  conference  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  for  their  outstanding  efforts 
on  this  legislation.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  support  and  counsel  of  my  good 
friends,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  JowEs) :  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  JoHnsoN) :  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dorh)  ;  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee: the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CuAMXR) ;  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
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Harsra)  ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Joifxs). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  19877,  which  we  now  bring  back 
from  conference  for  approval  of  this 
House  Is  another  example  of  excellent 
cooperation  between  this  body  smd  the 
Senate.  Yesterday.  I  was  able  to  note  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  In  dealing  with  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1970,  and  today  I  am  pleased  to 
report  tbe  same  attitude  prevailed  in  tbe 
River  and  Harbor  and  Flood  Control  Acts 
of  1970. 

The  agreed-upon  conference  substitute 
authorized  a  total  of  20  flood  control 
projects,  and  12  na\igatlon  and  beach 
erosion  projects.  The  estimated  amount 
of  these  projects  Is  $560,655,200.  I  would 
point  out  that  this  total  Is  $24  million 
less  than  the  original  House  bill  and  con- 
siderably less  than  the  Senate  version. 

HJl.  19877  is  a  comprehensive  measure 
to  authorize  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
carry  forward  vital  programs  for  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  water- 
ways and  harbors  as  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  the  Nation's  transportation  sys- 
tem, for  the  protection  of  lives  suad  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens  against  the  ravages  of 
floodwaters,  for  the  protection  ol  our 
valuable  coastal  resources  from  erosion, 
for  the  generation  ol  low-cost  hydroelec- 
tric power,  for  the  development  of  water 
supplies  ol  suitable  quantity  and  quality 
to  serve  our  Nation's  cities  and  indus- 
tries, for  the  conservation  and  enliance- 
ment  of  fish  and  wildlife  resources,  for 
providing  increased  opportunities  for  our 
citizenry  to  enjoy  healtliful  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities,  and,  in  general, 
for  Inducing  economic  development  as  a 
means  ol  enhancing  tbe  general  welfare. 

There  are  certain  provisions  which  I 
believe  to  be  partlciilarly  important.  I 
would  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  to 
section  209.  This  section  provides  for  the 
consideration  and  determination  of  all 
costs  and  benefits  in  the  formulation  and 
evaluation  of  water  resource  projects. 
The  inclusion  of  this  section  in  the  bill 
is  the  reflection  of  Congress  continuing 
concern  that  our  water  resources  be 
managed  and  developed  consonant  with 
(jontemporory  concerns  for  the  environ- 
ment, for  the  urban  problems,  and  for 
our  concern  for  our  regions. 

We  are  aware  that  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  in  the  report  of  Its  spe- 
cial task  force  has  forthrlghtly  ad- 
dressed the  problem  of  developing  prin- 
ciples and  standards  that  would  allow  for 
the  evaluation  of  water  resource  projects 
in  terms  of  all  objectives  and  has  devel- 
oped more  detailed  guidance  for  this 
purpose.  But  only  within  the  past  few 
weeks  have  we  become  aware  of  the  p(«l- 
tion  of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  in  opposition  to  this  type  of 
analysis.  In  their  initial  review  of  the 
special  task  force  report,  OMB  has,  in 
effect,  stated  that  we  should  not  pursue 
multlobjectlve  approaches  to  formulat- 
ing our  water  resource  plans  and  that.  In 


fact,  we  should  evaluate  potential  de- 
velopment plans  on  a  basis  even  nar- 
rower than  our  present  standards  pro- 
vide. 

We  have  repeatedly  urged  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  develop  new  guidelines 
and  procedures  that  would  more  ap- 
propriately reflect  tbe  concerns  Con- 
gress has  expressed  with  respect  to 
making  our  water  projects  responsive 
to  a  broad  range  of  current  and  future 
national  concern.  We  believe  the  spe- 
cial task  force  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council  provides  that  basis.  It  is  disturb- 
ing that  the  OMB  is  now  taking  a  posi- 
tion which  contravenes  existing  national 
goals  and  seriously  endangers  tbe  de- 
velopment of  water  resource  plans  truly 
responsive  to  our  national  needs.  Section 
209  expresses  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
press  that  we  formulate  our  plans  and 
evaluate  benefits  and  costs  in  the  con- 
text of  all  objectives — ^national  economic 
development,  environment,  quality  of 
life,  and  regional  development.  We  can 
ill  afford  to  ignore  the  proper  role  of 
water  resources  development  in  enhanc- 
ing our  environment  and  helping  to 
resolve  the  problems  of  our  urban  areas 
and  depressed  regions. 

Proposals  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  that  would  result  In  a  fur- 
ther Increa.te  in  interest  rate  for  evalu- 
ation of  water  projects ;  that  would  limit 
the  benefits  to  be  considered  in  the  for- 
mulation and  evaluation  of  plans;  and 
that  would  preclude  the  full  considera- 
tion of  all  objectives  In  developing  long- 
range  water  resource  programs  would 
clearly  run  cotmter  to  a  growing  national 
concern  that  all  resource  development 
programs  squarely  address  our  Nation's 
problems.  We  cannot  neglect  the  press- 
ing problems  of  our  cities,  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  Improve  our  environment  and  to 
rid  ourselves  of  pollution.  It  is  less  oostly 
to  attack  these  problems  now  than  to 
pay  the  high  costs  of  correcting  ills  after 
they  are  created.  The  statement  of  the 
objective  for  water  resources  as  set  forth 
in  section  209  expresses  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  contribution  that  water 
resource  projects  can  make  to  a  growing 
list  of  priority  concerns  be  considered  in 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  proj- 
ects. We  feel  confident  that  through  a 
broadening  of  tbe  objectives  and  criteria 
by  which  we  plan  for  the  future  use  of 
our  water  resources,  we  can  better  utilize 
funds  for  water  development. 

I  would  further  note  tliat  the  Congress 
in  1965  granted  to  the  Water  Resources 
Council  the  responsibility  of  establishing 
principles,  standards,  ond  procedures  for 
Federal  participants  in  the  preparation 
of  comprehensive  regional  c«'  river  basin 
plans,  and  for  tbe  formulation  and  eval- 
uation of  Federal  water  and  related  land 
resource  projects. 

In  the  event  that  the  Water  Resources 
Council  is  prevented  from  carrying  out 
the  responsibility  granted  to  it  by  the 
Congress,  the  Congress  may  find  It  nec- 
essary to  reassert  its  authority  in  this 
field. 

I  would  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  the  OMB  memorandum 
which  states  Its  position  to  the  Water 
Resources  Council : 
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:vx   Omctu   OP  TH«  PVESI- 


DENT.     OFFICX     OP     MANAGEMENT 
AND   Btn)CST, 

December  3,  2970, 
Mekorandum 
To;  Mr.  W.  Don  M&ughan.  Executive  Director, 

Water  Resources  Council. 
Subject ;  Proposed  principles,  standards,  pro- 
cedures  for   evaluating   water  resource 
plans  and  projects. 

Tills  Is  In  response  to  your  letter  of  Oc- 
tober 29.  1970,  to  Mr.  Weinberger  on  the 
above  subject. 

As  Mr.  Weinberger  Indicated  at  our  meet- 
ing with  you  and  representatives  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  on  October  7.  the  pro- 
posed principles  and  stondada  should  be  care- 
fully Bcrutlnlated  because  of  the  long  range 
implication  of  these  guidelines  on  future 
water  resource  development.  We.  therefore. 
are  making  an  Intensive  review  to  assure  that 
this  Is  the  best  possible  planning  tool  from 
the  Administration's  standpoint.  As  prom- 
ised, otir  views  will  be  furnished  to  the  Coun- 
cil within  90  days. 

So  war.  we  have  noted  some  changes  that 
we  believe  should  be  made  In  the  proposed 
standards.  We  believe  the  following  changes 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  goal  of  better  de- 
cision making  in  water  leeource  Investments 

ADDITIONAL    NON-PEDEKAL    PAETICIPATION    IN 
DEVELOPBEENT   COSTE 

Everyone  agreed  at  the  October  7  meeting 
that  beneficiaries  of  water  resource  projects 
should  be  required  to  participate  more  in  the 
costs  for  project  developnicnt.  Except  for  rec- 
ommendations regarding  cost  -".harlng  for  wa- 
ter quality  control,  the  WRC  task  force  rec- 
ommends no  change  In  current  policies  re- 
garding apportionment  of  costs  to  local 
Interests. 

We  commend  the  task  force  for  Its  proposal 
for  water  quality  control  cost  sharing  and 
concur  In  that  recommendation.  However, 
other  cost-sharing  proposals  are  also  needed. 
Non-Federal  interests  shotild  lie  required 
to  pay  substantially  more  of  the  Investment 
costs  in  the  future.  For  example,  local  cost 
sharing  for  flood  control  projects  should  be 
conslBtent  with  the  Federal  flood  Insurance 
program.  More  importantly,  equity  calls  for 
Increased  local  participation  in  water  devel- 
opment projects. 

WRC  Is  considering  new  cost  sharing  poli- 
cies for  flood  control.  We  strongly  tirge  that 
this  Jitudy  be  concluded  soon  since  it  has 
been  Identlfled  as  a  possible  1972  program 
reform  by  the  President.  This  study  should 
l)e  approved  prior  to  approval  of  the  proposed 
principles  and  standards. 

DISCOUNT   RATE 

In  determining  the  discount  rate  for  gov- 
ernment Investments  In  water  resources,  we 
Ijelieve  that  the  real  opportunity  cost  of  capi- 
tal should  be  used.  We  recognize  that  the 
rate  of  movement  from  the  current  level  of 
S^i  percent  will  have  to  be  worked  out  but 
a  significant  Increase  from  the  current  level 
shculd  be  made  immediately. 

l«TTt.TTPl.E -OBJECTIVES 

The  task  force  report  provides  for  the  rec- 
ommendation of  plans  to  meet  objectives  of 
regional  development,  environmental  quality 
and  qu:illty  of  life  even  when  costs,  on  a  na- 
tional Income  basis  exceed  the  benefits.  We 
strongly  disagree  and  believe  no  plan  should 
be  recommended  unless  the  addition  to  na- 
tional income  exceeds  the  costs. 

BRNEPtTS   FROM   tNCREASBS  IN   OUIPUT   aSSULT- 
IKQ    ntOM    RXTXRNAI.    ECONOMIES 

The  task  force  recommends  that  external 
economies  and  diseconomies  resulting  from 
water  development  be  Included  in  planning 
reports.  It  recognizes  that  present  tech- 
niques are  not  well  developed  for  measuring 
external  economies  and  diseconomies.  We 
do  not  agree  that  those  economies  or  dis- 


economies attributable  to  Influencing  the 
economies  of  scale  of  processors  or  other 
producers  should  be  Included  as  benefits  to 
a  water  resource  project.  Where  such  econ- 
omies exist,  they  not  only  are  almost  Im- 
possible to  measure  but  are  probably  offset 
by  reverse  phenomena  elsewhere.  However, 
external  effects  caused  by  a  project  such  as 
increased  costs  imposed  on  parties  other  than 
project  beneficiaries  can  be  evaluated  with 
sufficient  confidence  to  warrant  their  In- 
clusion In  the  national  benefit-to-cost  es- 
timates. 

BENEFTTS    PROH    UTtLlZATION    OP    tTNEMPLOTED 
AND   tlNDEKEMPLOTED   RZSOtTRCES 

The  task  fort^  report  states  that  benefits 
abould  be  counted  when  a  water  plan  creates 
an  opportunity  to  use  resources  that  would 
be  unemployed  or  underemployed  In  the 
absence  of  the  plan.  The  report  states  that 
utilization  of  such  resources  may  come  a1>out 
(a)  as  a  result  of  Implementing  a  plan.  In- 
cluding construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, or  replacement:  (b)  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  intermediate  goods  and  services  re- 
sulting from  the  plan;  or  (c)  as  a  result  of 
expaiulon  of  output  by  flirms  who  are  In- 
directly affected  by  the  installation  of  the 
project  or  Indirectly  affected  by  consumers 
and  firms  who  use  final  and  Intermediate 
goods. 

Use  of  unemployed  or  underemployed  re- 
sources, namely  manpower,  on  a  project  is 
now  counted  as  area  redevelopment  benefits. 
Counting  benefits  under  (b)  and  (c)  above 
are  conjectural,  for  example,  the  employ- 
ment of  unemployed  persons  in  an  area  be- 
cause an  industrial  plant  Is  expected  to  locate 
there  because  of  flood  protection  to  be  pro- 
vided by  a  project.  It  is  difficult  to  forecast 
plant  locations.  In  addition,  the  plant  may 
only  relocate  from  one  region  to  another  so 
that  there  is  no  net  addition  to  national  in- 
come. Also,  a  plant  planned  for  one  location 
in  a  region  might  locate  in  another  area 
within  the  region  because  of  the  project.  In 
which  case,  there  Is  no  net  addition  to  the 
region  attributable  to  the  project. 

In  addition  to  the  question  of  private  in- 
vestments required  to  produce  these  bene- 
fits. non-Federal  public  Investments,  such 
as  streets,  water  supply  and  sewers,  may 
also  be  required  before  the  benefits  will 
occur.  Thus,  these  types  of  benefits  are  not 
only  conjectural  but  must  be  allocated 
among  the  various  Investments. 

Benefits  from  the  use  of  underemployed 
or  unemployed  resources  in  (b)  and  (c)  above 
should  not  be  included  in  the  national  In- 
come account  and  only  Included  in  the 
regional  development  account  as  a  side  cal- 
culation for  information  as  to  possibilities 
and  not  enter  into  the  benefit-cost  analysis 
of  the  coet  allocation. 

BASlNWmE    ANALTSI8 

The  standards  will  apply  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  framework  studies  or  assessments, 
regional  or  river  basin  studies,  and  imple- 
menutlon  (Individual  project)  studies.  Con- 
ceptually, basln-wlde  or  regional  analysis  Is 
the  proper  way  to  formulate  water  resource 
plans.  In  particular,  one  should  be  careful 
to  eliminate  double  counting  from  the  same 
population  base.  Further,  this  should  assure 
a  multi-agency  effort  which  will  faciUtate 
trade-offs  among  agency  objectives.  In  addi- 
tion, however,  water  development  should  be 
an  Integral  and  necessary  part  of  a  regional 
economic  development  plan  prepared  by 
others  tiian  water  planners. 

INTERNAL      EFFICIENCIES       (INCREMENTAL 
ANALTSSl 

The  standards  need  a  stranger  statement 
on  the  u£e  of  Incremental  analysis  to  deter- 
mine optim\im  scale  of  development.  The 
statement  should  stress  the  optimization  of 
each  project  of  a  group  of  projects,  snd  In- 
cluding each   separable   segment   and  each 


purpose  of  a  project,  as  well  as  optimlzlQg 
the  scale  of  physical  development. 

APPBOVAL  op   PROPOSED   PRlNCIPLRa,   BTAHDAasa 
AMD    PBOCEOURES 

We  agree  that  the  President  should  ap< 
prove  the  statement  of  principles.  With  re- 
gard to  the  approval  of  the  statement  of 
standards,  we  believe  it  would  be  an  appro- 
priate task  for  the  Office  or  Management  and 
Budget.  The  standards,  as  well  as  the  prin- 
ciples, will  guide  the  course  of  future  water 
resources  planning  and  development.  The 
Importance  of  the  standards  suggests  thst 
the  review  and  approval  responsibility  should 
be  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

OTHER    IBEITES 

There  are  other  areas  that  we  are  con* 
cemed  with  and  now  have  under  delibera- 
tion. We  will  communicate  with  you  on  these 
at  a  later  time.  Examples  are: 

Proposal  to  apply  standards  to  activities 
not  now  covered  by  water  resources  stand- 
ard.i.  primarily  land  resources. 

Proposed  procedures  for  calculating  navi- 
gation, recreation  and  agricultural  related 
benefits. 

Practicability  of  the  social  well-being  or 
quality  or  life  objective  as  an  explicit  plan- 
ning objective. 

Implication  of  publishing  a  national  pro- 
gram for  water  resource  development. 

Recommended  cost  allocation  proceduns 
compared  to  other  alternatives. 

Validity  or  projections  set  forth  in  Uu 
standards  to  be  used  in  planning. 

Criteria  for  establishing  period  of  analysli 
for  a  water  resource  plan. 

We  are  furnishing  this  Information  in 
order  to  be  more  responsive  to  the  Council's 
request  for  our  views  on  the  proposed  prin- 
ciples and  standards.  This  should  allow  ynn 
to  focus  early  on  some  major  areas  of  dis- 
agreement twtween  the  Council's  task  force 
and  OMB.  OMB  staff,  of  course.  Is  available  to 
work  with  you  on  this  matter. 

DoNALS  B.  Rice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  208  amends  exist- 
ing beach  erosion  control  authority  to 
permit,  within  the  discretion  of  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  application  of  a  cost  appor- 
tionment procedure  that  Is  general);  sim- 
ilar to  that  now  applied  to  hurricane 
flood  protection  projects. 

At  the  present  time,  projects  which 
serve  the  single  purpose  of  protection  of 
beach  erosion  are  subject  to  different 
cost-sharing  formulae  determined  by 
ownership  and  u.'ie  which  can  vary  the 
Federal  contribution  from  50  percent  In 
the  caie  of  non-Federal  publicly  owned 
land,  to  70  percent  for  non-Federal  pub- 
licly owned  land  used  as  a  park  or  con- 
servation area. 

The  cost-sharing  formula  for  hurri- 
cane and  tidal  flood  protection,  estab- 
lished by  the  projects  authorized  under 
the  1958  Flood  Control  Act.  contemplates 
a  Federal  contribution  of  up  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  project  cost.  In  multiple-pur- 
pose beach  erosion  and  hurricane  and 
tidal  flood  protection  projects  the  costs 
allocable  to  each  purpose  are  apportioned 
on  the  basis  of  the  formula  established 
for  each  such  project  purpose. 

The  section  permits  a  desirable  flexi- 
bility in  the  statutory  cost  apportion- 
ment required  for  beach  erosion  benefits 
and  permits  a  discretionary  determina- 
tion of  the  proper  Federal  share  of  proj- 
ect cost  up  to  70  percent  in  all  hurricane 
and  Udal  flood  protection  projects  having 
beach  enhancement  aspects. 

I  wish  to  stress  that  this  In  no  way 
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affects  the  present  policy  for  cost  sharing 
on  hurricane  protection  projects  which 
do  not  include  beach  erosion.  The  basic 
difference  would  be  that  hurricane  proj- 
ects without  beach  erosion  control  fea- 
tures would  permit  70  percent  Federal 
contribution,  but.  unlike  the  multiple- 
purpose  projects,  would  continue  to  per- 
mit any  lands  finished  by  local  interests 
to  be  credited  as  part  of  their  required 
contribution. 

Section  211  provides  for  an  additional 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  Civil 
Works  who  would  have  as  his  principal 
duty  the  overall  supervision  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army's  functions  relat- 
ing to  prograniji  for  the  conservation  and 
development  of  the  national  water  re- 
sources including  flood  control,  irriga- 
tion, shore  protection,  ond  related  pur- 
poses. 

WiUiin  the  Department  of  the  Army, 
the  respcn.';ibllity  for  supervising  the 
civil  work.'i  proEiam  has.  for  the  past  sev- 
eral years,  been  assigned  to  the  General 
Counsel  of  the  Army  who.  in  this  capac- 
ity, acts  as  the  special  assistant  for  civil 
functions  to  the  Secretary.  In  January 
1S66.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  released 
B  report  covering  the  civil  works  program 
of  the  Corps  of  ESngineers.  prepared  by 
the  Civil  Works  Study  Board  which  rec- 
ommended establishment  of  an  office  of 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  with 
responsibilities  primarily  for  the  civil 
works  missions.  This  recommendation 
was  based  upon  the  conclusion  that  the 
Importance  of  the  civil  works  program  to 
the  Nation  and  the  Army  warranted  a 
higher  degree  of  personal  involvement  at 
the  Secretarial  level. 

The  need  for  more  effective  interde- 
partmental coordination  at  the  Depart- 
mental level  has  increased  during  the 
more  than  4  years  since  the  Secretary 
submitted  the  Study  Board  report.  The 
requirement  of  departmental  member- 
ship on  the  Water  Resources  CoiincU.  es- 
tablished by  the  Water  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act.  and  the  problems  stemming 
from  the  increasing  involvement  in  water 
resources  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  and 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
hove  contributed  to  the  need  for  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  who  can  devote  his  pri- 
mary efforts  to  the  civil  works  mission. 

The  civil  works  program  exceeds  in 
magnitude  the  total  programs  of  several 
existing  Federal  departments  and  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  Nation's  water 
resources.  From  these  standpoints,  and 
others,  there  is  full  justiflcation  for  pro- 
posing an  Assistant  Secretary  to  assist 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  discharging 
his  broad  civil  works  responsibilities. 

Section  221  is  a  result  of  our  long-held 
belief  that  there  should  be  a  imiformity 
of  obligation  in  water  resources  develop- 
ment projects  and  the  associated  items  of 
local  cooperation,  and  that  before  Fed- 
eral moneys  are  invested  in  a  project,  the 
non-Federal  interests  should  be  boimd  to 
perform  the  required  cooperation. 

Under  this  section  the  construction  of 
any  water  resources  project  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  shall  not  be  com- 
menced until  the  non-Federal  interests 
enter  into  a  written  agreement  with  the 


Secretary  of  the  Army  to  furnish  the 
cooperation  required  under  the  project 
authorization  or  other  law.  The  require- 
ment for  such  an  agreement  also  applies 
where  local  interests  commence  work  on 
a  Federal  project  for  which  they  will  be 
reimbursed.  It  does  not  apply,  however, 
to  those  cases  where  the  United  States 
is  merely  contributing  part  of  the  cost 
of  a  non-Federal  project  in  recognition 
of  the  Federal  purposes  it  will  serve,  such 
OS  flood  control. 

The  non-Federal  interests  entering 
into  the.'-e  agreements  must  be  legally 
constituted  public  bodies  with  full  au- 
thority and  capability  to  perform  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  and  to  pay  dam- 
ages, if  necessary,  in  the  event  of  failure 
to  perform.  The  agreements  will  be  en- 
forceable in  the  appropriate  district 
courts  of  the  United  States. 

The  section  also  provides  that  after 
commencement  of  construction  of  a  proj- 
ect, the  Clilef  of  Engineers  may  under- 
take performance  of  those  items  of  co- 
operation necessary  to  the  functioning 
of  the  project,  such  as  operation  and 
maintenance  or  completion  of  a  partially 
completed  project,  if  he  has  first  noti- 
fied the  non-Federal  interest  of  its  fail- 
ure to  perform  the  agreement  and  has 
given  such  interest  a  reasonable  time  to 
perform.  The  purposes  of  this  provision 
are  to  protect  the  Federal  Investment 
and  to  prevent  property  damage  and  loss 
of  life  which  might  result  from  a  par- 
tially completed  or  improperly  operated 
or  maintained  project. 

The  section  also  requires  thot  a  con- 
tinuing inventory,  be  kept  of  agreements 
and  the  status  of  their  performance,  and 
that  an  annual  report  be  made  to  the 
Congress. 

This  section  will  provide  a  necessary 
uniformity  of  obli^tion  among  non- 
Federal  interests  and  Insure  tliat  Fed- 
eral Investments  in  water  resources  proj- 
ects will  be  economically  and  judiciously 
made. 

Section  235  authorizes  and  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  as  part  of  the 
comprehensive  study  of  the  water  and 
related  resources  of  the  Susquehanna 
River  Basin,  to  investigate  and  study,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  other  interested  Federal  and  State 
agencies,  the  availability,  quality,  and 
use  of  waters  within  the  basin  with  a 
view  toward  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  development,  conserva- 
tion, and  use  of  such  waters.  The  studies 
and  Investigations  authorized  by  this 
section  will  include  the  development  of 
plans,  for  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress, concerning  the  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance  of  water  con- 
veyance systems:  regional  waste  treat- 
ment, interceptor,  and  holding  facilities: 
water  treatment  facilities  and  methods 
for  recharging  ground  water  resen,'0irs. 

There  was  some  question  raised  as  to 
the  relationship  of  this  study  with  the 
recently  passed  S.  1079  which  established 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion as  a  coordinating  Federal-Inter- 
state agency  for  planning,  development 
and  use  of  the  water  resources  of  the 
basin.  It  was  never  intended  by  the  in- 


clusion of  tills  study  authorization  to  by- 
pass the  new  River  Basin  Commission. 
There  can  be  no  question  tliat  we  antici- 
pate only  the  iiighest  degree  of  coopera- 
tion between  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
the  Susquehanna  River  Basin  Commis- 
sion. 

I  would  conclude  by  commending  the 
conferees  for  their  excellent  work.  My 
appreciation,  as  always,  is  extended  to 
my  fellow  conferees,  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors, the  gentleman  from  Miimesota 
cMr.  Blainiki.  the  gentleman  from 
California  'Mr.  Johnson  i  .  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  iMr  Dorni.  the 
gentlemen  of  the  minority  including  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cramesi.  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  iMr.  Harshai,  and  my  col- 
league on  the  Subcommittee  on  Flood 
Control,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Don  Claoseni. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding.  However.  I 
would  like  to  Inform  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  I  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report.  I  did  not  sign  it  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

This  report  gives  approval  to  some  16 
projects  which  have  not  been  approved 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  to  approve 
in  the  flnal  version  of  the  conference  re- 
port only  those  projects  that  have  been 
approved  by  every  Federal  agency  in- 
volved, including  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

Indeed,  it  was  my  understanding  tliat 
projects  which  liad  not  received  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  approval  by 
the  Ume  the  conference  completed  its 
business,  would  not  be  enacted  into  law 
at  this  time.  U  I  did  not  so  beUeve.  I 
would  not  have  voted  to  include  these 
projects  in  the  bill  reported  by  the  Public 
Works  Committee,  snd  I  woiild  not  have 
voted  to  Include  these  projects  on  the 
floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  say.  in  these  16 
projects  this  was  not  done.  In  my  opinion 
by  digressing  from  this  position  we  will 
make  a  shambles  of  the  procedure  which 
allows  for  the  orderly,  progressive  con- 
sideration of  projects  of  this  kind.  Here- 
tofore we  have  insited  that  the  projects 
clear  not  only  the  State  and  Federal 
agencies  but  also  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment ond  the  Budget. 

This  has  not  been  done  In  this  case. 
But.  it  need  not  stop  there.  If  we  dispose 
of  the  review  and  approval  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget,  next  we  may 
And  ourselves  disposing  of  the  review  and 
approval  of  other  Federal  agencies.  Af- 
ter that,  we  can  find  ourselves  disposing 
of  the  approval  of  the  State  and  local 
authorities.  Field  hearings  would  become 
meaningless.  The  expression  of  the  pub- 
lic will  could  only  be  made  in  fora  that 
have  no  significance. 

In  short,  I  can  see  that  this  practice 
could  well  lead  to  the  approval  of  proj- 
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eets  contrary  to  the  public  will,  contrary 
to  the  desires  of  the  administration  and 
contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  that  this  practice  should 
not  be  condoned,  and,  therefore,  have 
refused  to  sign  the  conference  report. 

I  am  afraid  this  kind  of  procedure  Is 
going  to  come  back  and  haunt  us.  I 


wanted  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
concern  over  this  method  of  legislating. 
I  will  admit  and  concede  that  there 
are  some  precautions  taken  in  this  bill 
because  the  construction  of  the  projects 
cannot  be  commenced  until  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  ap- 
proves them,  but  irrespective  of  that  they 


are  authorized.  And  these  16  projects,  or 
the  authorizations  In  this  bill,  are  for 
$241  million,  and  there  Is  an  additional 
$193  mllllan  of  unauthorized  monetary 
value  to  these  projects,  so  what  we  are 
talking  about  Is  not  some  little  matter,  it 
Involves  something  over  »434  million  u 
Indicated  in  the  following  table: 


PDOJCCTS  FDR  WHICH  OFFICE  OF  MAfUtCEMENT  AND  BUDGET  APPDOVAL  HAS  HOT  SEEN  DECEIVED 


AuUmlzilloii 


BilliiMrt  Hitbor.  Md.  inl  Va (40,000,000 

Atlintlc   InlrKontil  Witann;  tMtn,  Willnia  and   NiiXIl 

Cmiini 11.IM.0OO  . 

PanllM  Hm  ud  MonkMd  CNir  Ha(«l>r.  liC 2.(42.000  . 

Fre<noit  Nntar.  To. 13.710,000  . 

NaonWnHirtor.Kinl.Hmna I.H2,0aO  . 


i.soaooo 


Saint  «agrm  Cnak.  ■£,  Id  Hun  tuiMMti  SckoX  il  S«nan- 

iMBatnng>Paial.iW 

OuacMa  aid  nack  aKtirt.  Aik.  ani  La 13.511(1.000 


tn.aa  . 


ArltaMU  IM  IBvar  Saain.  Ttx-  Okli..  and  KMt 

Minisalpfi  aivaf  al Davancott  lorn 12,243.000  . 

Sindcidie  Din  md  RaMivolt.  atnlt  Craat,  N.Y HiOAHOOO  . 

PDrttigun  Dim  and  ReMfwir.  P.R U.llO.000  . 

C«rrllhit  Dam  and  Ras«votr,  P.R 1C3S1.Q00  . 


TaWM 


Psnca.P.R $14,295,000    . 

ColtomnodTCTaak.  CaM 40,000,000     im'on'Ott 

Mflftad  County  ttrtaiRS.  Caflfomla 37.2CO.000  . 

KjnaoAa-Kailua  aruon  Itaaaailcoailof  Oal)u.Hawafl 7.249.000. 


Total.  «utl»clntten 241,017,000 

Unauthofiiad pioject coit 193,500.000  , 


Totalcort 434.597.000 

Total  eoil  (2  prajacta) 27XS0Ldlib 

AiitI«miadco8l(2prai<etO. IIOMIcS 


NetU'ly  a  half  bUUon  dollars  Is.  I  think. 
a  great  deal  of  money  But  perhaps  even 
more  Important  than  a  half  billion  dol- 
lars Is  the  precedent  established  by  this 
procedure.  Under  such  precedent,  the  re- 
view procedure  requiring  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  review  Is  eroded 
and  Indeed  dispensed  with.  Such  a  prac- 
tice Is  highly  undesirable,  and  I  think 
that  this  is  a  regrettable  way  to  legislate 
in  this  manner,  and  that  Is  why,  Mr. 
^leaker,  I  refused  to  sign  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota 
yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  will  be  deUghted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leadn'. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  approximately  2  years 
ago  I  Introduced  legislation  that  would 
liave  prevented  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers from  dumping  In  the  Great  Lakes 
the  dredglngs  that  they  acquire  from 
their  various  operations.  Earlier  tWs 
year  the  President  of  the  United  States 
also  recommended  to  the  Congress  that 
such  prohibiting  legislation  be  approved 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

I  was  reading  the  conference  report 
on  page  25.  and  would  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  explain  what  has  been 
done  in  this  legislation  that  Involves  this 
particular  problem?  Because  we  do  have 
a  serious  situation  concerning  the  dump- 
ing of  soli  dredglngs.  particularly  In  the 
Great  Lakes  from  the  various  operations 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineer.^  and  others. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  I^chlgan  raises  not  only  a 
very  important  question,  but  the  gentle- 
man Is  directing  himself  to  a  very  vexing 
problem. 

Section  123  of  the  legislation,  as 
agreed  to  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House,  has  a  program  for  construction 
of  spoil  disposal  faclhtles  for  the  Great 
Lakes  in  order  to  eliminate  this  very 
serious  problem.  We  did  not  adopt  all  of 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration. I  would  point  that  the 
boalc  difference  was  In  cost  sharing,  be- 


caijse  at  this  stage  much  of  this  will  be 
of  an  advanced  demonstration  program 
of  what  to  do  with  these  materials.  The 
gentleman  knows,  the  problem  can  vary 
from  place  to  place. 

Again  let  me  emphasize  that  the  dif- 
ference was  not  In  concept  but  merely  In 
cost  sharing.  The  administration  asked 
for  a  50-50  sharing  between  the  locul 
units  and  the  Federal  Government.  We 
changed  that  to  a  requirement  for  local 
cooperation  of  25  percent  Also  In  some 
instances  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  with 
proper  Justification,  can  waive  the  local 
contribution  because  the  local  Interests 
are  in  compliance  with  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  sewage  treatment  facility  con- 
struction. 

We  do  make  what  is,  in  our  Judgment, 
a  very  significant  forward  step  in  coping 
with  this  problem  in  a  workable  manner, 
and  in  as  efficient  a  manner  as  we  can  to 
handle  this  problem  of  disposal. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  let 
me  say  that  I  applaud  the  action  taken 
by  the  conference,  even  though  It  does 
not  go  the  full  length  recommended  by 
the  administration.  This  is  a  forward  ad- 
vance from  the  conditions  of  the  past, 
and  perhaps  after  we  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  this  law  perhaps  we  can 
take  further  steps  in  the  future  to  pro- 
hibit this  kind  of  a  problem  from  exist- 
ing at  all. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  good  words  from  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

I  also  want  the  Record  to  show  the 
gentleman's  persistent  and  continuing 
interest  in  advocating  that  action  tie 
taken  on  this  important  problem. 

If  I  may  now  direct  my  remarks  to  a 
vaUd  point  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Flood  Control,  a 
very  valuable  member  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. Originally,  we  felt  that  we  should 
keep  projects  out  that  did  not  have  the 
usual  approval  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget.  But  as  time  went  on 
we  found  that  there  were  several  very 
Important  projects  that  liad  been  ap- 
proved at  all  levels— at  the  local  level 


right  on  up  to  the  State  level  and  all 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  that 
had  some  concern  with  respect  to  a  given 
project.  The  projects  had  advanced  at 
the  time  of  the  conference  through  all 
stages  except  for  final  OMB  approval. 

We  felt  it  would  be  unfair  insofar  u 
these  projects  are  concerned  where  many 
have  been  tmder  consideration  for  sev- 
eral years  to  eliminate  them  arbitrarily 
for  a  possible  period  of  2  more  years  until 
the  next  omnibus  bill.  This  did  not  seem 
appropriate  when  they  are  so  close  to 
being  approved  and  all  Indications  are 
that  they  shall  be  approved. 

However,  the  gentleman  is  correct— 
the  Congress  ought  to  protect  itself  and 
certainly  ought  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  President  to  protect  himself. 

So  we  put  .specific  and  precise  language 
in  each  one  of  these  projects  that  have 
not  completed  the  approval  stages  by  the 
OMB  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

The  language  is  essentially  this:  That 
no  construction  of  any  work  whatsoever 
shall  be  initiated  in  any  of  these  projects 
until  such  approval  Is  obtained. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yeld? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  H-^RSHA.  The  committee  prob- 
ably did  not  want  to  eliminate  arbitrarily 
the  projects  and  no  Member  wants  to 
eliminate  arbitrarily  the  projects.  This 
has  been  the  policy  of  the  committee  for 
years  and  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
Congress,  that  we  do  not  authorize  these 
projects  until  they  are  cleared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Just  to  give  you  an  example  of  what 
we  are  getting  into  here — we  have  a 
project  here  which  we  have  not  only 
made  conilitiCHial  upon  the  ultimate  ap- 
proval of  the  President  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  but  we  have  dh-ected 
that  studies  be  made  to  determine  alter- 
natives for  those  projects.  Before  that 
project  is  to  be  constructed,  those  alter- 
natives are  to  be  considered  and  reported 
back  to  the  Congress. 

Now  I  am  Informed  that  a  certain 
State  is  In  the  process,  based  on  this 
representation  in  our  committee  biU,  of 
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jMUiring  land.  Where  are  the  people 
Iho  have  to  give  up  their  homes  In  a 
oue  like  this  and  who  have  to  give  up 
U»ir  property  in  a  case  like  this?  Where 
are  they  left  after  the  State  purchases 
UK  property?  And  suppose  the  admin- 
jjtration  turns  the  project  down? 

■nils  is  one  of  the  situations  you  are 
going  to  get  into — Just  one  of  them — and 
I  still  say  an  Instructlrai  of  this  type  is 
going  to  come  bock  to  haunt  us. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  respon.'ie  other  than  to  say  the 
gentleman  does  raise  a  point  and  we  go 
UD  to  the  1-yard  line  before  the  projects 
ut  approved  all  the  way.  When  you 
come  that  dose  to  it  we  feel  it  Just  would 
not  be  doing  Justice  in  the  case  of  a  badly 
needed  project  to  delay  it  for  another 
year  or  two.  especially  when  they  are 
meritorious  or  Justifiable. 

ilr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Miimesota  for  yielding.  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  concern  ex- 
pressed by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
Particularly  I  would  like  to  emphasize  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  one 
of  these  projects,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  referred  to.  we  had  a  very 
thin  benefit-cost  ratio,  and  we  condi- 
tioned our  approval  on  there  being  a  di- 
rection for  a  study  of  alternatives  and  a 
report  back  to  this  Congress  before  gotag 
■head  with  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  I 
am  also  Informed  that  the  State  where 
this  project  Is  located  may  be  proceeding 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  land  before 
the  report  back  by  the  corps  to  our  com- 
mittee and  before  possibly  the  review 
and  approval  of  the  Office  of  Budget  and 
Management.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  that  I  am  concerned  about 
this.  I  understand  there  are  going  to  be 
steps  taken  under  this  authorization  be- 
fore there  has  been  not  only  review  by  all 
of  the  executive  agencies  that  should  re- 
view it.  but  before  we  have  had  a  report 
back  from  the  corps  as  to  what  alter- 
natives there  are.  if  any.  to  this  project. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  some  valid  points.  But  this  is  the 
only  project  that  can  be  pointed  out  in 
that  connection.  There  Is  .some  question 
about  it.  but  what  the  gentleman  has 
expressed  does  not  exist  in  relation  to 
the  other  projects.  This  is  a  flood  control 
project.  I  believe  It  Is  In  the  district  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McCartht). 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McCarthy) . 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  record.  I  would 
merely  like  to  clarify  the  situation  that 
in  conmiittee  we  did  accede  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Co»able)  .  in  whose 
district  the  dam  will  be  located,  and 
where  the  property  is  being  acquired 
under  the  Republican  administration  in 
New  York.  I  should  point  out  that  the 
Impact  of  this  is  mainly  within  the  dis- 


trict that  I  presently  represent,  'nie 
Governor  of  New  York  wants  It  desper- 
ately. It  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  a 
$1.5  billion  complex  associated  with  the 
new  University  of  Buffalo.  This  project 
cannot  go  through  If  there  Is  going  to  be 
flooding  throughout  that  area. 

The  dam  Is  essential.  We  have  gone 
along  with  the  minority,  which  asks  for 
a  study  of  alternatives.  So  it  seems  to 
me  that  all  interests  here  have  tried  to  be 
cooperative,  and  your  own  Governor  is 
most  anxious  to  see  this  project  proceed. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  should  like  to  make 
one  comment.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  McCarthy)  Is  correct.  I  do 
not  know  whether  It  has  been  made  clear 
to  the  membership  that  this  land  ac- 
quisition is  being  undertaken,  as  I  un- 
derstand, by  the  State,  or  perhaps  some 
local  interests.  In  most  local  flood  pro- 
tection projects,  the  local  interests  are 
required  to  furnish  lands,  easements  and 
rights-of-way.  However,  this  is  not  re- 
quired until  after  the  project  has  been 
approved.  We  cannot  stop  a  State  or  a 
mimlclpallty  from  acquiring  land  if  they 
want  to  do  so  prior  to  approval.  They 
are  doing  so  in  the  hope  that  the  project 
will  be  approved.  I  would  note,  however, 
that  the  acquisition  of  the  lands  at  this 
time  is  a  risky  proposition  on  the  part 
of  the  State  since  there  is  no  assurance 
that  the  project  will  receive  the  neces- 
sary approvals  or  that  it  might  not  be 
relocated. 

Again.  I  repeat,  our  safeguard  is  in  the 
language  of  the  bill,  directing  that  in  re- 
lation to  each  project,  if  the  project  does 
not  get  approval  by  the  President,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  OMB, 
there  will  be  no  Federal  expenditure  on 
the  project. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  would  say  to  my  dear 
friend  and  colleague  from  New  York 
that  I  do  not  propose  here  to  debate  all 
questions  on  the  Sandrldge  Dam  and 
ElUcott  Creek.  But  I  do  think  this  is  a 
unique  situation.  It  appears  in  this  list. 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
referred,  of  projects  as  to  which  there 
has  not  been  a  review  and  approval  by 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget: 
where  there  was  not  a  particularly  strong 
benefit-cost  ratio;  where  the  study  was 
not  made  by  the  corps  but  by  engineers 
employed  by  the  State  in  behalf  of  the 
corps,  and  where  we  have  directed  a 
review  and  report  back  to  this  Congress. 
Yet.  I  am  told  that  the  SUte  may  go 
ahead  and  acquire  land  for  the  project. 
I  would  say  also  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  that  I  further  imderstand  that 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  Buf- 
falo there  are  flood  control  protections 
Incorporated  now  in  the  site  for  that 
campus. 

So  ever  since  the  action  by  our  com- 
mittee. I  would  say  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  liave  been 
told  that  this  does  not  relate  Just  to  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  but 
that  there  Is  incorporated  in  It.  apart 
from  this  project,  flood  control  measures. 
I  Just  regret  to  »ee.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proj- 


ect where  there  are  serious  questions 
which  our  committee  lias  recognized, 
there  are  questions  where  we  direct  by 
the  langiiage  in  this  bill  that  there  be 
further  study  and  report  back,  that  we 
go  ahead  and  authorize  it  when  there 
has  not  been  approval  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Robisoh). 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  changing 
the  subject  matter  for  a  moment.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
the  acting  chairman  and  other  members 
of  the  committee  who  were  conferees  In 
this  matter  for  having  worked  out  in 
satisfactory  maimer,  as  I  think  they 
have,  the  Jurisdictional  problems  relat- 
ing to  devdoping  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  the  conservation  and  protection  of 
the  water  resources  of  the  Susquehanna 
River.  They  have  done  so  in  such  a  fash- 
ion that  the  Jurisdiction  and  resmnslbil- 
ities  of  the  newly  created  Susquehanna 
River  Basin  Commission  will  be  pro- 
tected and  recognized,  along  with  that 
of  the  new  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  while  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
will  still  have  the  needed  authority  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  If  the  genUeman  will 
yield  a  moment  further,  the  gentleman 
knows  of  my  longstanding  interest  in 
this  regard,  and  I  am  grateful  to  him 
and  the  other  meml^ers  of  the  commit- 
tee, on  which  I  used  to  serve,  for  their 
actions  In  saving  this  section. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
very  frank  statement,  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  assistance  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  and  other  Members  from  both 
the  House  and  Senate  we  would  not  have 
succeeded  as  well  as  we  did  on  this.  It  is 
a  very  worthy  project,  and  the  gentle- 
man deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
assisting  in  preserving  the  project. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  project  was  held  up  about  20  min- 
utes, I  might  say,  in  order  to  see  that  the 
position  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  was  taken  Into  account  and  to  see 
thet  It  was  worked  out  In  a  satisfactory 
manner. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
in the  past  5  years,  this  Congress  has  en- 
acted a  number  of  important  items  of 
legislation  all  of  which  reflect  our  na- 
tional concern  that  our  water  and  related 
resources  be  developed  and  utilized  In  the 
most  effective  way  possible  to  serve  the 
needs  of  our  present  and  future  genera- 
tions. These  include: 

The  Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965: 

The  Federal  Water  Project  IRecrea- 
tion  Actof  1985; 

The  Water  Resources  Planning  Act  of 
1965: 

The  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1965: 
The  Water  Quality  Act  of  1985; 
Authorization    of    the    Northeastern 
Water  Supply  Study  in  1965: 
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The  Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  of 
1866: 

The  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act  of 
1968: 

The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of 
1968: 
The  Estuary  Protection  Act  of  1968 : 
The    National    Environmental    Policy 
Act  of  1969:  and 

The  Environmental  Quality  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1970. 

Impressive  as  this  list  may  appear, 
there  is  yet  a  need  to  assure  that  the 
Federal  agencies  required  to  execute 
plans  for  water  resources  development 
have  clear  and  explicit  guidelines  that 
fully  incorporate  planning  and  develop- 
ment concepts  that  wUl  assure  that  wa- 
ter resource  projects  to  be  considered  by 
thLi  Congress  do.  in  fact,  address  our 
critical  environmental,  economic,  and 
social  problems. 

Section  209  of  this  bill  is  clear  ex- 
pre,<!sion  of  our  Intent  that  all  objectives 
and  all  benefits  and  costs  associated  with 
those  objectives  are  considered  in  the 
formulation  and  evaluation  of  plans. 

We  strongly  urge  the  development 
without  further  delay  of  specific  guide- 
lines and  procedures  necessary  to  imple- 
ment this  conservative  intent.  This  Na- 
tion must  avoid  further  compounding  the 
serious  problems  we  now  face  in  trying 
to  cure  the  ills  of  congestion  and  pollu- 
tion in  our  Increasingly  urbanized 
society. 

The  bill  before  us  not  only  authorizes 
a  series  of  specific  projects  to  help  in  this 
effort.  It  also  provides  In  section  209  the 
broad  policy  cornerstones  needed  for  a 
full-scale  national  effort  to  meet  na- 
tional needs  of  growing  urgency. 

We  urge  cooperation  by  the  admini- 
stration in  the  meeting  of  those  needs 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  for  me  to  rise  In  support  of 
the  conference  report  on  HJi.  19877,  the 
omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood 
control  bill  of  1970.  The  agreed-upon 
conference  report  on  the  bUl  authorizes 
12  navigation  projects  and  20  flood  con- 
trol projects  in  21  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  made  every  effort  to  keep  down  the 
total  authorization  contained  in  the  bill 
while  at  the  same  time  including  those 
projects  which  are  urgently  needed  for 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation 
The  projects  in  this  bill  wm  provide 
valuable  benefits  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  through  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion, prevention  of  floods,  water  suppUes 
for  our  cities  and  towns,  water  quality 
and  recreation.  The  total  authorization 
contained  in  this  bill  for  these  32  projects 
Is  $560,655,200.  At  a  time  when  economy 
In  our  Government  is  so  important,  I 
think  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  the  Subcommittee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control 
are  deserving  of  our  highest  commenda- 
tion for  the  success  of  ihelr  efforts  to 
keep  the  cost  of  this  bill  down. 

One  of  the  projecte  approved  for  au- 
thorization in  this  bill  Is  the  Baltimore 
Harbor  and  Channels,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia.  This  project  is  particularly  im- 
portant to  the  State  of  Marvland  since  It 
concerns  the  deepening  of  the  existing 
channels  and  the  approach  of  Baltimore 
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to  meet  the  existing  and  prospective 
needs  of  navigation.  Speciflcally,  It  pro- 
vides for  Cape  Henry,  York  Spit,  and 
Rappahannock  Shoal  Channels,  SO  feet 
deep,  and  1,000  feet  wide:  a  main  ship 
chaimel,  50  feet  deep  and  800  feet  wide; 
three  branch  channels,  50,  49.  and  40  feet 
deep  and  all  600  feet  wide.  The  present 
depths  are  not  adequate  for  fully  loaded 
large  bulk  cargo  carriers  now  In  use  and 
today's  technology  is  moving  so  fast  and 
the  economic  growth  Is  increasing  so 
rapidlr  that  I  am  gratified  by  the  inclu- 
sion of  this  project  which  confirms  the 
need  for  these  additional  depths  while 
taking  into  accotmt  the  necessary  pro- 
tection of  the  environment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  commend  the 
conferees,  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
full  committee  and  the  subcommittees, 
who,  in  spite  of  other  pressing  business, 
devoted  so  much  time  and  effort  to  the 
consideration  of  this  bill.  I  particularly 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
who  chairs  the  Subcommittee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  who  chairs  the  Subcommittee 
on  Flood  Control,  for  their  outstanding 
efforts  with  regard  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  conferee  representing  the 
House  on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1970,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  proposal  I  feel  that  the 
differences  as  resolved  by  the  House  and 
the  Senate  conferees  represent  a  reason- 
able program  of  development  of  very 
necessary  navigation  and  flood  control. 
While  I  recognize  that  in  the  past 
months,  we  have  had  considerable  dis- 
cussion concerning  public  works  con- 
struction and  spending,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  should  affect  the  authorizing 
legislation.  As  my  colleagues  arc  well 
aware,  the  Congress  must  take  two  Inde- 
pendent steps  before  a  project  can  actu- 
ally be  put  under  constructive  contract — 
the  authorizing  and  the  appropriating 
procedures. 

The  legislation  we  have  here  before  us 
is.  of  course,  the  flrst  step,  the  author- 
izing bill.  It  is  a  bill  which  you  can  say 
does  not  cost  the  Federal  Government 
anything,  as  actual  work  cannot  begin 
on  this  project  until  the  appropriating 
bill  is  approved  by  Congress.  It  seems 
only  reasonable  to  me  to  go  ahead  with 
this  step  so  that  If  a  need  develops  lor 
public  works  construction  to  stimulate 
our  economy — and  I  would  emphasize 
that  one  out  of  every  three  people  In  the 
heavy  construction  industry  in  my  home 
State  of  California  is  unemployed — then 
we  will  have  the  authorizing  step  behind 
us. 

Each  of  these  projects  included  in  the 
omnibus  bill  reported  by  the  House- 
Senate  conference  has  undergone  some 
preliminary  feasibility  studies  and  has 
withstood  the  rigorous  engineering  and 
economic  studies  of  the  appropriate 
agencies.  Each  has  a  favorable  benefit- 
cost  ratio  which  make  them  worthy  of 
our  consideration. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  other  managers  of  the  House  In 
urging  approval  of  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  19877.  the  Rivers  and  Harbors 
and  Flood  Control  Act  of  1970. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a  great 


honor  and  a  privilege  to  serve  on  this 
conference  committee,  representing  th> 
House.  We  have  brought  to  you  a  jood 
conference  report,  which  I  wholeheart 
edly  endorse  and  recommend  to  the 
House.  Each  of  the  projects  authorized  In 
this  legislation  have  been  found  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  fiood  protection  and  re- 
source development  of  its  area  and  the 
Nation.  The  bill  authorizes  navlgBtlon 
and  flood  control  projects  In  21  States 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
this  opportunity  once  again  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  great  chairman  of  Public 
Works  Committee,  Mr.  Oeoroe  Failoh 
Likewise,  I  pay  special  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  and  able  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  .  Special  recog- 
nition should  also  be  given  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jones)  :  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wuchd- 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Habshai; 
and  aU  the  conferees  and  the  dijtin- 
Buished  members  of  our  Public  Worto 
Committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
colleagues  from  the  Senate,  the  dlstin- 
guLshed  gentleman  from  West  Virginia, 
Chairman  Jennincs  Rakdolph  and  tli 
the  members  of  his  great  committee.  Also 
sitting  on  the  conference,  was  my  neigh- 
bor from  the  great  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Jordan,  whom  we  all  love 
and  admire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  legislation  and  I  strongly  recommend 
Its  passage. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  19877,  just  agreed 
to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  18504, 
FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  ACT  OP 
1970 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJi. 
19504)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  construction  of  certain  highways  In 
accordance  with  title  23  of  the  United 
States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Oerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1970.) 
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Mr  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  we  are  considering  now 
is  on  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1970  I  think  It  Is  accurate  to  conclude 
that  this  report  contains  some  of  the 
most  significant  and  far-reaching  de- 
velopments for  the  future  of  the  high- 
way program  since  the  passage  of  the 
original  Interstate  Highway  Act  of  1956. 

The  report  now  pending  comes  before 
this  body  as  a  result  of  very  careful  and 
very  deliberate  and  In  some  instances 
rather  difBcult  considerations  within  the 
conference.  For  the  better  part  of  three 
weeks  the  conferees  for  the  House  met 
with  the  conferees  of  the  other  body, 
and  in  those  intensive  conferences  I  am 
convinced  that  we  have  worked  out  a 
conference  report  which  embodies  the 
best  features  both  of  the  House  bill  and 
of  the  bill  enacted  by  the  other  body. 

The  composite  legislation  embodied  in 
this  report  does  the  following  things,  es- 
sentially: It  agrees  to  extend  the  Inter- 
state System  through  the  year  1976,  and 
this  extension  thereby  increases  the  total 
authorization  for  the  Interstate  program 
by  an  amount  of  {9,775,000,000. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  bill  extends 
the  authorization  for  the  regular  ABC 
programs — the  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  programs — through  1972  and  1973 
by  an  amount  of  Sl.l  billion. 

The  remaining  traditional  and  neces- 
sary programs  for  forest  highways,  pub- 
lic lands  highways,  forest  development 
roads  and  tralLs,  park  roads,  parkways, 
and  Indian  reservation  roads  and  bridges 
are  extended  for  various  amounts  which 
are  shown  on  page  39  of  the  conference 
committee  report. 

This  legislation  also  creates  for  the 
first  time — and  I  believe  this  is  worthy  of 
note — a  Federal-aid  urban  system  to 
take  care  of  the  extremely  urgent  prob- 
lems of  tlie  movement  of  traffic  within 
the  urbanized  and  congested  areas  of  our 
country. 

Additionally,  the  conference  report  in- 
corporates the  basic  Hou-se  provision  of 
aid  to  iu*an  iilghway  pubUc  transporta- 
tion, so  that  high-speed  express  lanes 
may  be  provided  to  link  the  fringe  park- 
ing areas  authorized  in  the  1968  bill  and 
made  a  permanent  part  of  the  law  in  this 
bill,  on  the  perimeters  of  our  downtown 
urban  areas,  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
nected with  the  downtown  hearts  of 
those  central  cities  by  means  of  pref- 
erential bus  lanes,  thus  encouraging  the 
movement  of  more  people  by  ttiat  form  of 
mass  transportation  and  curtailing  the 
glut  and  congestion  that  Is  so  often  found 
in  our  cities. 

The  conference  report  contains  other 
important  features,  among  which  is  the 
authorization  of  a  2-year  period  for 
funding  the  highway  safety  program 
partially  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund. 
This  was,  quite  frankly,  a  compromise 
readied  between  the  Senate  position  and 
the  House  position.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  portion  of  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram already  authorized  in  existing  law 
(Xiuld  be  funded  to  the  extent  of  two- 
thirds  from  the  highway  trust  fund,  with 
the  other  one-third  of  that  cost  coming 
from  appropriated  funds. 

The  House  position  on  economic 
growth  center  development  highways — 


so  as  to  aid  in  the  dispersal  of  population 
and  the  decentralization  of  industry  out 
into  those  areas  capable  of  absorbing 
them,  areas  which  are  not  yet  glutted 
beyond  endurance  by  pollution  and  over- 
crowding— is  preserved  and  protected 
within  the  conference  committee  report. 
This  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the  most 
innovative  features  of  the  bill.  It  was  a 
House  initiative,  sponsored  originally  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen  ) . 

Also,  the  National  Highway  Institute, 
which  was  authorized  in  the  House  bill, 
is  preserved  in  the  conference  report. 
This  was  an  original  idea  fostered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  £o- 
HoifDsoN) .  We  believe  that  this  Is  an  ex- 
cellent feature  for  training  those  who 
in  the  future  will  handle  this  ever-in- 
creaslngly  soptilsticated  program  of 
highway  construction. 

The  bill  authorizes  completion  of  the 
Inter-American  Highway  through  the 
Darien  Gap  below  the  Panama  Canal, 
and  its  linking  up  with  the  Pan  American 
Highway.  This  is  a  project  in  which  many 
of  us  have  long  been  interested — includ- 
ing the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Don  H.  Clausen  I.  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Howardi,  and  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  piirpose  of  estab- 
lishing a  clear  legislative  record  and  to 
place  in  that  record  the  full  intent  of 
the  conferees  In  connection  with  the  sec- 
tion of  the  conference  report,  entitled 
"Emergency  Relief. "  section  109  of  that 
report.  I  should  Uke  to  state  that  where 
the  word  "State"  appears  in  the  follow- 
ing language:  "The  repair  and  re<»n- 
struction  of  bridges  which  have  t)een 
permanently  closed  to  all  vehicular  traf- 
fic by  the  State"  it  is  intended  by  the 
conferees  that  the  word  "State"  shall 
include  any  political  subdivision  of  a 
State,  and  that,  of  course,  would  include 
any  authority  authorized  by  State  law. 
Including  a  bridge  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like,  on  behalf 
of  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr,  Fal- 
lon), to  express  appreciation  to  all  the 
conferees  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  and 
of  the  Senate,  for  the  fine  and  painstak- 
ing work  which  has  produced  this  con- 
ference report.  I  believe  It  Is  worth  our 
note  that  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Fallon),  labored  long  and  hard  in 
the  conference,  devoting  many  hours  to 
its  endeavors. 

Also,  the  chairman  of  our  Roads  Sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
<Mr.  Kluczynski),  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edhohosoh',  the  rank- 
ing minority  committee  member,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Cramer), 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha), 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
'  Mr.  Cleveland  i  devoted  many  hours  to 
this  conference,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
our  joint  labors  were  productive  of  an 
excellent  bill. 

Permit  me  also  to  express  to  the  staff, 
which  I  am  convinced  Is  one  of  the  most 
professional  and  most  competent  staffs 
anywhere  on  the  Hill,  our  gratitude  for 
their  painstaking  and  tireless  work. 

Particularly.  I  should  like  to  commend 
and  single  out  the  committee  engineering 


consultant,  Lloyd  Rlvard,  who  at  this 
time  Is  hospitalized.  Mr.  Rivard,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  committee,  is  one  of  the 
finest  experts  in  the  field  of  highways  in 
the  entire  United  States,  and  his  con- 
tribution during  these  hearings  has  been 
enormous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  ,  but 
if  the  gentleman  has  no  objection,  I 
would  yield  flrst  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ( Mr.  BrNCHAH  > . 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  only  to  express  my  satis- 
faction that  the  conference  report  does 
authorize  the  Interstate  program  on 
through  fiscal  year  1976  rather  than 
through  1978.  thus  accepting  the  amend- 
ment I  offered  for  its  consideration. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  quite 
correct.  The  Senate  position  was  to  ex- 
tend it  only  through  1976.  and  this  is 
one  of  the  compromises  reached.  It  does 
not  In  any  way  foreclose  the  continua- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  to  its  per- 
manent completion. 

It  is  fair  to  state.  I  think,  that  mem- 
bers of  the  committees  on  both  sides  and 
the  conferees  from  iwth  House  and  Sen- 
ate are  committed  to  the  ultimate  com- 
pletion of  that  system.  To  this  end.  the 
House  bill  had  authorized  the  extension 
of  that  program  until  1978. 

The  gentleman  is  exactly  correct:  how- 
ever, we  did  agree  with  the  Senate  posi- 
tion, which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  espoused  on  the  floor,  to  continue 
it  here  until  1976. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  indeed.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
a  very  effective  ranking  memljer  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  remarks  and  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texas  insofar  as  they  relate 
to  the  commendation  of  the  staff  Wt 
have  indeed  a  very  dedicated,  excellent, 
expert,  and  effective  staff,  without  which 
I  am  sure  we  could  not  come  to  this  floor 
with  the  kind  of  legislation  we  have  here 
today. 

I  would  also  like  to  Join  him  in  com- 
mending other  memljers  of  the  confer- 
ence committee.  We  spent  many  weeks. 
imtil  late  hours  of  the  day  in  each  in- 
stance, and  it  was  a  difBcult  task.  The 
conferees  were  very  eloquent  in  their  ex- 
pression of  their  different  positions.  We 
have  come  back  to  this  body  with  a  bill 
that  Is  probably  one  of  the  most  signif- 
icant pieces  of  legislation  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  interstate  highway  program. 
We  have  laid  the  groimdwork  for  the  so- 
called  after  75  program,  which  is  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program  to  follow 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System.  The 
committee  and  the  Congress  should  con- 
sider the  eiiactment  of  legislation  for  this 
program  in  1972. 

While  it  Is  true  that  we  cut  t>ack  au- 
thorizations for  the  Interstate  System  to 
fiscal  year  1976,  the  conferees  and  the 
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admlnlftr&tlon  are  totally  committed  to 
the  completion  ot  the  Interstate  System. 
So  I  do  not  think  our  action  represents 
a  material  departure  from  the  original 
Bouse  position. 

In  my  judgment,  this  bill  represents 
substantially  the  position  of  the  House. 
with  a  number  of  economizing  measures. 
We  cut  back  over  $1  billion  in  authoriza- 
tions for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  the 
year  thereafter.  These  are  matters  which 
are  of  deep  concern  to  the  administra- 
tion. We  now  have  this  legislation  in  a 
form  which  I  am  sure  the  administration 
will  accept  and  sign  Into  law. 

I  do  commend  it  to  my  colleagues.  We 
have  come  up  with  the  most  comprehen- 
sive bill  that  we  could  possibly  have.  By 
and  large,  the  conferees  have  sustained 
the  position  of  the  Bouse  In  its  original 
bill. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  too  Join 
In  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
with  reference  to  this  conference  report. 
The  conference,  although  it  was  a  long 
and  dlfBcult  one,  was  one  in  which  I 
think  the  basic  position  of  the  House 
evidenced  over  many.  mEiny  years — since 
the  1956  interstate  defense  highway  pro- 
gram was  started — the  basic  position  of 
the  Hoiise  was  maintained. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  conferees  and  to  say  that  I  believe 
this  hill  is  one  that  should  be  supported. 

I  made  my  principal  remarks  on  the 
bill  itself.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  in  con- 
ference we  were  able  to  maintain  the 
basic  House  position  on  most  of  the  fun- 
damental policy  positions  in  contention 
for  many  years.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  those  who  served 
in  this  very  productive  conference.  This 
Is  a  very  comprehensive  highway  and 
safety  measure.  It  means  a  great  deal  to 
this  country. 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  I  think  at  this  point  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  for  the  past  IS 
years  has  been  an  active,  energetic,  de- 
voted member  of  this  committee  and 
that  the  contributions  which  be  has 
made  not  only  to  highway  legislation, 
but  to  all  facets  of  legL'slation  emaitat- 
ing  from  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
have  been  truly  monumental, 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  WRIGBT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
good  friend,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentlenum  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentieman 
yielding. 

I  wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  get 
some  explanation  as  to  the  action  taken 
by  the  conference  in  deleting  language 
from  that  passed  by  the  House  on  the 
demonstration  projects  in  title  n  under 
the  highway  satet;  title? 


It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  action 
of  the  conference  in  deleting  this  sep- 
arate program  does  not  jeopardize  those 
ongoing  demonstration  projects  in  al- 
cohol and  the  others  but.  rather,  puts  or 
adds  provisions  separate  to  the  action- 
type  programs  into  the  general  title  of 
safety  authorization  contained  in  the 
House  blU.  Am  I  correct  In  that  analysis? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
actly correct  In  his  Interpretation.  It  does 
not  do  any  violence  to  those  ongoing 
projects  but.  rather,  funds  them  as  regu- 
lar parts  of  our  highway  activities.  As  I 
pointed  out  earlier,  two-thirds  of  the 
safety  program  will  now  come  directly 
from  the  trust  fund. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
inquire  as  to  what  happened  to  the  pro- 
vision that  was  contained  in  the  House- 
passed  bill  that  would  have  said  that  not 
more  than  one  demonstration  project 
could  be  carried  on  in  any  one  State?  Is 
that  language,  therefore,  not  in  the  re- 
port? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Inasmuch  as  there  is 
no  language  relating  directly  to  specific 
demonstration  projects  anywhere  In  the 
bill  at  this  point,  of  course  that  limiting 
language  was  left  out. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  And.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
»111  yield  one  more  time — and  I  am  most 
grateful  for  his  being  willing  to  yield. 
the  provision  found  under  "Public  Hear- 
ings" In  the  conference  report,  for  which 
there  was  no  comparable  provision  In 
the  House 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Would  the  genUeman 
identify  for  me  the  page  In  the  confer- 
ence report  to  which  reference  is  made? 

Mr,  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Page  68, 

As  I  understand  what  was  done,  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  no  comparable 
House  provtslon,  you  have  then  taken 
what  seems  to  be  a  more  lengthy  proce- 
dure and  in  more  detail  and  end  up  with 
a  sentence — and  I  am  asking  thLs  ques- 
tion to  try  and  get  some  understanding 
as  to  what  is  meant — requiring  that  the 
certification  of  the  hearings  be  accom- 
panied by  a  report  Indicating  the  con- 
sideration given  to  the  economic,  social, 
environmental,  and  other  impacts  of  the 
plan,  highway  location,  and  the  design 
and  the  various  alternatives  raised  at 
the  hearings  or  otherwise  considered  by 
the  certifying  ofBcer. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  As  the  genUeman  will 
recall,  there  was  some  question  about  this 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  during  our  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  in  which  some 
Members  expressed  concern  that  some  of 
the  social  and  environmental  questions 
involved  would  not  be  given  adequate 
consideration,  even  though  public  hear- 
ings were  held.  As  the  gentleman  is 
aware,  the  existing  law  requires  the  hold- 
ing of  hearings  and  requires  that  those 
hearings  should  take  into  account  cer- 
tain factors  including  those  named  here. 
If  I  understand  correctly  the  concern 
that  has  been  expressed  by  some  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  they  fear 
that  public  hearings  might  be  held  and 
yet  nobody  might  not  come  forward  with 
valid  data  concerning  these  particular 
considerations. 

It  was  the  effort  of  the  conferees  to 
embody  In  the  law  a  requirement  that 
upon  completion  of  the  hearings  they 
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be  accompanied  by  a  report  certlfyln. 
that  these  matters  had  been  taken  Into 
account. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  on  that.  I  might  say  that  I  think 
that  this  one  provision  at  least  is  cer- 
tainly a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
I  would  hope  would  be  handled  appro- 
priately by  the  State  agencies  and  by  the 
Federal  Department  of  Transportation 
in  an  effort  to  give  consideration  to  these 
other  factors. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT,  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dobb),  a 
member  of  the  committee — and  a  mem- 
ber who,  incidentally,  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  highway  bill.  In- 
cluding in  particular  the  orovlslon  to 
help  eliminate  dangerous  railroad  cross- 
ings, 

Mr,  DORN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  kind  remarlcs  of  my  disUngulsbed 
and  able  friend  from  Texas  (Mr. 
WiaoHT) .  I  want  to  join  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Texas  in  com- 
mending the  conferees  from  the  House 
and  Senate.  They  labored  tirelessly  and 
have  done  a  superb  Job  in  commending 
our  stall.  I  believe  they  did  a  fine  job, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  fine  work 
that  they  have  done  here  on  our  side 
of  the  Capitol.  The  staff  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  Senate  are  also 
to  be  commended  for  their  splendid  serv- 
ice. This  is  a  very  significant  bill,  and  a 
great  piece  of  legislation  which  will  go 
down  in  history,  a  bill  that  is  a  tribute 
to  this  conference,  and  to  both  great 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  landmark  legis- 
lation. It  woulcl  provide  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  Highway  System, 
which  is  the  greatest  project  of  its  type 
in  world  history.  It  is  my  high  honor  to 
serve  on  the  Roads  Subcommittee  of 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee,  for 
it  was  this  subcommittee  and  this  fuB 
committee  which  originated  this  legisla- 
tion. And  again  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  progressive  leadership  of  the 
subcommittee's  chairman,  the  honorable 
JoHS  C.  Kldczynski,  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Fallon),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wrioht). 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  In  Its  entirely  is 
a  highway  safety  bill.  Merely  by  comple- 
ting the  Interstate  System  we  will  be 
saving  lives  by  providing  for  safer  roads. 
The  fatality  rate  on  completed  interstate 
highways  expressed  in  terms  of  deatbs 
per  hundred  million  vehicle-miles  travel- 
ed on  the  system.  Is  less  than  half  the 
rate  on  other  heavily  traveled  highways. 
It  is  estimated  that  for  every  5  miles  of 
interstate  highway  opened  to  traffic  an 
average  of  one  fatality  will  be  avoided 
each  year.  The  completion  of  the  entire 
42.500-mile  system  will  lead  to  an  aimual 
reduction  of  about  6,000  fatalities  year 
after  year.  So  it  Is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
bill  merits  our  support  as  a  safety  bill, 
aside  from  Its  many  economic  advan- 
tages, 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  highway  safety  as- 
pect of  this  legislation  which  particularly 
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nleases  me  is  the  section  on  rail  crossings, 
our  Hoase  legislation  provided,  and  the 
Senate  tccepted,  a  section  which  would 
•athorize  a  demonstration  project  for 
the  elimination  or  protection  of  certain 
public  ground-level  rail-highway  cross- 
ings in  the  East  from  Washington  to 
Boston  and  also  In  my  hometown  of 
Greenwood,  S.C. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  particularly  and 
especially  proud  that  my  hometown  of 
Oreenwood  has  been  authorized  as  a 
demonstration  project.  The  Greenwood 
demoaslration  project  will  be  a  model  for 
the  NaUon.  This  will  be  a  tribute  to  the 
citizens  of  my  hometown  of  Greenwood, 
the  railroads,  the  Federal  Highway  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Federal  Railroad 
AdmlnistraUon,  The  local  track-removal 
committee  had  made  careful  studies  and 
had  taken  the  initiative  in  making  this 
necessary  safety  project  a  reality,  Ac- 
cordtogiy,  our  Public  Works  Committee 
was  able  to  turn  to  Greenwood  as  a  dem- 
onstration project  for  the  entire  Nation, 
Greenwood  thus  will  afford  a  unique  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  in  a  single 
project,  whether  or  not  an  approach  to 
the  rail-crossing  problem  will  bring  about 
substantial  Improvement  in  both  traffic 
flow  and  safety, 

Mr,  GRAY,  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Illinois,  chairman  of 
the  Public  Building  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  for  yielding.  I  just 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  extending 
commendations  to  the  conferees  on  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation,  and 
to  say  to  the  committee  that  the  National 
Safety  Coimcil  just  recently  estimated 
that  when  the  Interstate  System  has  been 
completed  it  wlU  save  an  estimated  8.000 
Uves  per  year,  I  think  this  points  up 
graphically  Just  how  Important  this  leg- 
isliUon  Is  safetywlse,  and  for  the  econ- 
omy of  our  country. 

Again  I  certaltily  want  to  commend 
our  conferees  for  doing  a  very  great  Job. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  kind  words,  I  re- 
call very  well  that  in  1956,  during  our 
i»nsideratlon  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
Act,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  made 
an  eloquent  appeal  for  this  system,  based 
upon  the  saving  of  human  lives,  I  think 
It  might  be  worth  noting  that  the  niun- 
ber  of  highway  fatalities  measured  per 
million  passenger  miles  on  those  com- 
pleted sections  of  the  Interstate  System 
measure  only  approximately  one-half  the 
nte  of  facilities  that  are  recorded  on 
the  other  road  and  street  networks  of 
America, 

Prom  that  I  think  it  can  be  well  con- 
cluded that  this  program,  a  product  of 
this  Congress,  has  certainly  saved  himian 
lives, 

Mr,  FALLON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
onH.R,  19504, 

This  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
pieces  of  highway  legislation  In  many 
years. 

Among  other  things  It  authorizes  an 
extension  of  the  Intei-stste  System  oon- 


structlon  through  1976  and  authorizes 
the  ABC  highway  program  and  other  re- 
lated programs  for  fiscal  years  1972  and 
1973,  It  establishes  an  urban  system  for 
metropolitan  areas,  the  first  major  sys- 
tem addition  since  the  creation  of  the 
Interstate  System.  It  provides  for  exclu- 
sive bus  lane  construction  to  facilitate 
urban  transit  systems  by  more  effectively 
using  the  Nations  highways.  It  funds  the 
highway  beautificatlon  program  for  a  3- 
year  period  and  creates  a  Commission  to 
report  back  firm  recommendations 
within  1  year  on  some  of  the  thorny 
problems  Involved  in  the  beautificatlon 
program.  In  addition,  it  fimds  highway 
safety  activities  two-thirds  from  the 
trust  fund  and  one-third  from  the  gen- 
eral fund.  It  provides  for  a  change  In 
the  formula  of  allocation  of  funds  to 
States  from  the  basic  50-50  formula  to 
70-30,  as  of  July  1,  1973.  This  will  be  the 
cornerstone  for  a  future  new  Federal 
highway  program. 

These  are  some  of  the  basic  features 
of  this  legislation.  I  am  pleased  with  the 
fact  that  the  bill  also  authorizes  the 
funding  out  of  the  highway  trust  fund 
of  some  ^65  million  for  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  in  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  bring  that  portion  of  park- 
way to  the  geometric  and  construction 
standards  of  the  Interstate  System. 
There  Is  an  urgent  need  to  bring  the 
parkway  to  these  standards.  The  Sow  of 
trafBc  that  moves  over  It  dally  Is  prob- 
ably amcmg  the  greatest  in  the  entire 
Washington  Metropolitan  area.  The  up- 
grading of  this  portion  of  the  parkway 
will  bring  it  up  to  the  safety  standards 
that  we  established  for  such  heavily 
traveled  roads.  I  anticipate  that  eventu- 
ally the  balance  of  the  parkway  will  at 
some  future  date  be  developed  to  inter- 
state standards.  I  am  certain  that  that 
day  will  arrive. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  legisla- 
tion that  I  introduced  to  eliminate  rail- 
way grade  crossings  along  the  route  of 
the  Metro  system  between  Washington- 
Boston  is  in  the  conference  report  and  is 
funded  properly  so  that  the  work  can  be 
Implemented  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
I  have  been  concerned  with  highway 
safety  for  many  years,  not  only  on  the 
problem  of  elimination  of  grade  crossing 
but  the  overall  problem  of  cutting  down 
the  deaths  and  accidents  on  otir  highway 
system.  The  approach  we  take  to  safety 
In  this  legislatiou  is  a  major  step  in  the 
direction  of  solving  this  problem.  The 
highway  safety  program  for  the  first 
time  is  funded  on  a  two-third  basis  from 
the  trust  fund  and  one-third  from  the 
general  fund.  With  this  funding  and  the 
cooperation  between  the  various  State 
agencies  concerned  with  safety  and  the 
responsible  Federal  official.';  in  Washing- 
ton, I  would  expect  that  we  will  ftoally 
get  moving  to  resolve  the  problem. 

May  I  close  by  commending  all  my 
fellow  conferees  for  their  diligence  and 
hard  work  on  this  report.  I  also  would 
like  to  thank  the  staff  and  in  particular 
an  outstanding  staff  member,  the  engi- 
neer consultant  Mr.  Lloyd  Rivard. 

Mr.  EliDCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Roads  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  as  one  of  the  conferees  on  the  con- 
ference report  the  House  Is  now  consid- 


ering, may  I  say  that  I  wholeheartedly 
recommend  Its  adoption  to  this  body. 

This  conference  report  culminates  al- 
most a  lull  year's  work  by  the  Roads 
Subcommittee  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  Important  single  piece  of  high- 
way legislation  since  the  passage  of  the 
1956  act.  This  legislation  extends  the 
construction  of  the  Interstate  System,  it 
funds  the  program;  it  establishes  an  ur- 
ban system:  It  beets  up  the  highway 
safety  program. 

It  creates  a  commission  to  finally  re- 
solve the  thorny  question  of  highway 
beautificatlon.  Let  me  comment  briefiy 
on  the  Conamission.  There  are  11  mem- 
bers on  it,  eight  from  the  Congress,  three 
to  be  named  by  the  President.  This  Com- 
mission if  properly  funded  will,  we  be- 
lieve, give  the  Congress  the  recommen- 
dations we  need  to  finally  come  up  with 
a  meaningful  bill  In  the  field  of  beautifi- 
catlon. 

The  conference  report  embodies  the 
best  features  of  the  House  and  Senate 
bUl. 

I  urge  Its  adoption.  May  I  close  by 
thanking  my  feUow  conferees  for  their 
fine  work  on  this  bill.  May  I  commend 
the  staff  for  its  work  and.  In  particular. 
Its  engineer.  Lloyd  A.  Rivard.  the  engi- 
neer-consultant of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

CENEKAL    LEAVX   TO   EXTXlfD 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  conference  re- 
port. 

The  SPEAE£R  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  ot  or- 
der that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  «111  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU, 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  319.  nays  11,  not  voting  103, 
as  follows: 

|BoU  No,  4101 
TEAS— 319 


Abemelhy 

Bennett 

Adams 

Berry 

Buiite.  Maoa. 

Albert 

Bett* 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Alexander 

Bevill 

Burliaon.  Ho. 

Anderson. 

B' ester 

Burton,  cam. 

Cnltf, 

BlatnUC 

Buab 

Anderson.  111. 

Boggi 

Byrne,  Pa- 

Anderson. 

Bound 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Tenn 

Bow 

Cabell 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bradcmu 

Caffery 

Antir-m-a, 

BnacQ 

Camp 

N.Oak. 

Bray 

Carey 

Arc  nds 

BrinKley 

Carney 

Ashley 

Broomfleld 

Carter 

Baring 

BrotBznan 

Casey 

Berrett 

Brown.  Ohio 

Cederbo^ 

Belcher 

BroyhlU.  N-C, 

Chamberlain 

Bell.  Cam. 

BroyhlU,  Va. 

ciuppeU 
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Claosen. 
DL>nH. 
Clswson.  Del 
Cleveland 
C'jbelan 
Collier 
CLlIlnn,  Tex. 
C.lnxPT 
Coiuible 
Coaie 

Ci>uphlln 

Cramer 

Crane 

Culver 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Davis.  Oa. 

DiiVls.  WIS- 

r^e  laGarxa 

Dcllenbadc 

D?nnl» 

D.-vine 

DidUnsoa 

Dcm 

Dulskl 

Dunc&n 

Dwyer 

Eckbardt 

Eamondaon 

Edwards,  A1&. 

Erleoborn 

Esch 

Eiihleman 

Evana.  Colo. 

Evins,  Tenn. 

FelKhan 

Plsb 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 
WUltam  D. 

Forsjrtbe 

Fountain 

Fruser 

FrellngbUTaen 

Frey 

Fulton.  Pa. 

F^iqtia 

Qaltflanakla 
GallafEtoer 
Oarmaiz 
Oaydos 
Gettys 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
GrUBn 
Oroas 
Gubfier 
Oude 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Hammer- 
schmldt 
Hauler 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Horaha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hatliaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helstoskl 
Henderson 
Hicks 
Houan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 


Hosmer 
Howard 

Hull 
Hunnate 
Hutchinson 
I  chord 
Jinibs 
Jarraan 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.C 
Jonas.  Tenn. 
Kiirth 

Keith 
King 
Kyi 
l^oa 

Landgrebe 

Latta 

Leegett 

Lennon 

Lloyd 

LonR.  Md- 

Lowenstetn 

Lujan 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McOade 

McDonald, 

Mtch. 
McBwen 
McFaU 


Mscdonald. 
Maas. 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

MaUllard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Martin 

Mathtaa 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Melcher 

Mlrhel 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUler,  Ohio 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mtnk 

MUisball 

MlxeU 

MoUoban 

Honagan 

Moorhead 

MorKan 

Morse 

Uoaber 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Myera 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Xelsen 

Nichols 

Nl5t 

Obey 

OHara 

Olsen 

ONelil.  Msai. 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Phil  bin 

Pickle 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pod  ell 

Poff 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 


Pryor.  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

Quie 

RatUback 

Randall 

Rarick 

Held.  m. 

Rcuss 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Rnblson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Roiijers,  Pla. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Boybal 

Ruth 

Sutter  field 

Saylor 

Sehftdeberg 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schnesbell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Setwlius 

Shrlver 

Sisk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  H.Y. 

Springer 

StafTord 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Still  Ivan 

Svmington 

Tulcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Udali 

UUman 

VanDeerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vaolk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watta 

Whalley 

White 

Whltehtirst 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wold 
Wriicht 
Wya'tt 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zablocki 
Zlon 
Zwach 


NATS— 11 
Bingham  Koch  Rosenthal 

Cony  era  Mlkva  Ryan 

Harrington  Recs  Scbeuer 

Kastenmeier       Reld.  N.T. 

NOT  VOTINO— 103 


Abbttt 

Ad&lr 

Addabbo 

Annunzlo 

Ashbrook 


Asplnall 
Ayrea 
Beall.  Md. 
Blaggi 
Blackburn 


Blanton 
BoUlng 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown.  CaliX. 


Brown.  Mich. 

Foreman 

ONeal,  Ga. 

Burke.  Fla 

Prledel 

Ottlnger 

Burton.  Utah 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Pike 

Button 

Gilbert 

PoweU 

CcUer 

Grimths 

Price,  Tex, 

Chlaholm 

Orover 

PurceU 

Clancy 

Hagan 

Quillen 

Clark 

Halpem 

Rellel 

Clay 

Hubert 

Rivera 

CoUins.  in. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Rostenkowski 

Cnrbett 

Hunt 

Roudebush 

Cowger 

Kee 

Buppe 

Cunningham 

Kleppe 

St  Germain 

Daddario 

Kluczynakl 

Sandman 

D'laney 

Kuykendall 

Shipley 

Denney 

Landrum 

Slkea 

Dint 

Langen 

Snyder 

Derwtnski 

Loni;.  La. 

Stephens 

Dbisa 

Liikens 

Taft 

Dlngell 

Mcclure 

Thompson.  N.J 

Donohue 

McCuUoch 

Waldle 

Dowdy 

McKneaUy 

WmtaoD 

Downing 

May 

Welcker 

Edwarda,  Calif 

Meeds 

Whaleu 

Edwards.  La. 

Meakill 

Winn 

EUberg 

Mlze 

Wolff 

Fullon 

Montgomery 

Wydler 

Parbsteln 

Morion 

Totmg 

Fuscell 

Moaa 

Kindley 

CKonskl 

December  18,  1970 

The  doors  were  opened. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FUKTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
biU  <H.R.  17255  >  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to  provide  for  a 
more  effective  program  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  Nation's  air." 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Retfel. 

Mr.  H6bert  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Hunt. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr. 
Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Btaggl  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  Addibbo  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr,  Kuykendall. 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 

Mr.  SIkes  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Mr.  Ptilton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  Etlbei^  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Edwarda  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Clurc. 

Mr.  Long  with  Mr.  OTConskl. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Aaplnali  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  McCuUoch. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.    Kluczynskl   with   Mr.    McKneaUy. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mrs.  Griffiths  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Rivers  with  Mr.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Purceli  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  O'Neal  Of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Burton 
of  OUh. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.   Landrum   with   Mr.   Cunningham. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  OUlnger  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Collins 
of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Pike  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr,  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  F^rb8t*ln  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Whalen, 

Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Sandman. 

Mr.  QuUlen  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJl.  18874,  COMPREHENSIVE 
ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOL- 
ISM PREVENTION.  TREATMENT 
AND  REHABIUTATION  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
Hoa-ie  Resolution  1301  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  R£S.  1301 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  chall  be  tn  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
t/nion  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJl, 
1B874)  to  provide  a  comprehensive  Federal 
program  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce.  the  bui  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  In  the  bUt  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  five-minute  rule,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  section  333  of  said  substitute  are 
hereby  waived.  Said  substitute  shall  be  reat^ 
for  amendment  by  titles  instead  of  by  sec- 
tions. At  the  oonctuslon  of  such  constdera- 
tlon.  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member 
may  demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  ahaU  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  Ls  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1301 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  de- 
bate for  consideration  of  HJl.  18874. 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1970.  The  resolution 
also  makes  it  an  order  to  consider  the 
committee  substitute  as  an  original  bill 
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tor  the  purpose  of  amendment  and  all 
ortnts  of  order  are  waived  against  sec- 
Son  332  of  the  substitute  because  It  con- 
(glns  a  reappropriation  of  funds.  The 


Federal  civilian  employees — which  pro- 
grams can  be  used  as  national  models. 

The  bill  authorizes  a  3-year  program, 
fiscal    1971-73,    and    authorizes    1300.- 


Ye.t 

Total 

Fonnuli 
KranU 

ProjKt 
KJlntl 

n;i. 

1972. 
1973. 

-      70, 000, 000 
.     100, 000. 000 
.    130,000.000 

40. 000. 000 
U.OOO.OOO 

n.ooo.000 

30. 000. 000 

<0. 000.000 
50.000.000 

■utatitut*  shall  be  read  for  amendment    000.000  over  this  period,  with  »180,000.000 
by  titles  instead  of  by  sections.  used  in  the  program  of  formula  grants 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  18874  Is  to  pro-     to  States  and  »120,000.000  for  project 
ride  a  comprehensive  Federal  program     grants  over  the  same  period.  The  totals 
lor  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  al-     are: 
(»hol  obuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  bill  establishes  a  National  Insti- 
tute on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
within  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  through  which  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Edusation.  and  Welfare  shall 
coordinate  all  Federal  health,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  other  social  programs  related 
to  the  prevention  of  alcoholism.  The  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
shall  also  administer  the  programs  es- 
tablished by  the  legislation.  Federal  as- 
sistance is  provided  to  States  and  local 
groups  or  organizations  for  planning  and 
development  of  effective  programs  for 
alcoholics  throughout  the  country.  Also 
programs  are  required  to  be  established 
for  Federal  civilian  employees. 

The  bill  authorizes  appropriations  to- 
taling t300  million  for  fiscal  years  1971. 
1972,  and  1973. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule  in  order  that  the  bill  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
PippEB)  the  resolution.  House  Resolution 
1301,  does  provide  for  an  open  rule  with 
1  hour  of  general  debate  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  H.R.  18874,  and  waives 
points  of  order  against  section  332  of 
the  substitute  amendment  now  printed 
in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  much 
lietter  bill  than  the  one  passed  by  the 
other  House.  Although  I  realize  that  prob- 
ably a  number  of  members  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  lent  their  talents  in 
writing  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Carter)  for  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  time  and  effort  he  put 
into  the  work  involved  in  making  it  pos- 
sible to  bring  this  bill  to  us  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  hope  of  getting 
home  by  Christmas.  I  will  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  initiate 
a  strong  attack  on  the  problem  of  al- 
coholism In  our  society  today. 

The  bill  creates  In  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  a  new  Institute 
on  Alcohol  Abu.%  and  Alcoholism.  The 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  required  to  coordinate  all  Fed- 
eral health,  rehabilitation,  and  related 
programs  dealing  with  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  under  this  new 
Institute. 

Federal  assistance  In  the  form  of 
grants  to  States  and  local  organizations 
are  authorized.  These  are  to  be  aimed 
at  communitywlde  planning  and  de- 
velopment of  effective  prevention  and 
treatment  programs.  Finally,  the  bill  re- 
quires the  establishment  of  programs  of 
sUahollsm  prevention  and  treatment  for 
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The  problem  of  alcoholism  and  the 
problems  connected  with  It  are  well 
known;  it  is  also  growing  to  the  point 
where  it  Is  now  the  Nation's  No.  1  health 
problem  and  the  fourth  largest  killer. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  estimates  that  there  are  18,- 
000,000  alcoholics  and  problem  drinkers 
In  the  United  States  today.  A  Federal 
program  of  assistance  Is  needed. 

The  creation  of  the  new  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Is  aimed 
at  undertaking  comprehensive  research, 
along  with  training  and  education  pro- 
grams on  a  broad  and  ever-increasing 
scale.  Also  created  Is  an  Advisory  Coun- 
cil charged  with  the  responsibiUty  of  re- 
viewing the  research  projects  of  the  In- 
stitute and  suggesting  future  improve- 
ments. 

Formula  grants,  totaling  $180,000,000 
through  fiscal  1973  are  authorized  to  be 
made  to  the  States  for  their  prevention 
and  treatment  programs.  No  State  will 
receive  less  than  $200,000  each  year. 

Project  grants  totaling  $120,000,000 
over  a  3-year  period  are  authorized.  The 
Institute  will  make  grants  to  agencies, 
organizations  and  institutions  engaged 
in  developing  new  programs  of  preven- 
tion and  treatment.  The  States  may 
comment  on  any  such  plan  or  project 
when  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Institute 
with  an  application  for  a  grant,  but 
cannot  stop  its  approval  for  assistance 
by  the  Institute. 

Finally,  the  bill  mandates  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  undertake  and 
develop  a  program  of  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcoholism  among  Federal 
civilian  employees. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  ad- 
ministration is  not  supporting  the  bill 
with  any  enthusiasm.  Although  It  Is 
much  better  than  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate  it  still  contains  a  numt)er  of 
features  opposed  by  the  administration, 
including  the  creation  of  the  existing  Al- 
coholism Division,  and  the  formula 
grants  to  the  States:  these  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
believes  to  be  duplicative  of  existing  ef- 
fort and  wasteful. 

iSx.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  17255. 
CLEAN  AIR  AMENDMENTS  OF  1970 
Mr.  STAGGE21S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
17255)   to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act  to 
provide  for  a  more  effective  program  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  sir 
and  ask  unanimous   consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  re- 
port. 
The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vhglnla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 17,  1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  gentleman  from  West  'Vir- 
ginia is  recognised. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
gratified  to  bring  to  the  House  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Clean  Air  Act 
Amendments  of  1970.  I  am  proud  to  say 
to  the  House  that  the  conference  report 
embodies  clean  air  legislation  which  is 
stronger  than  the  bills  passed  by  either 
House. 

I  say  this  because  the  conferees  after 
numerous  and  arduous  working  sessions 
have  worked  out  a  bill  which  promises 
to  give  to  the  American  people  clean  air 
to  breathe  within  the  shortest  feasible 
time. 

The  conferees  have  been  guided  by  two 
principles:  to  do  what  Is  feasible  and  to 
do  what  Is  reasonable. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  other  body 
incorporated  many  provisions  which  had 
not  been  Included  to  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House.  The  House  conferees 
scrutinized  carefully  each  of  these  provi- 
sions and  applied  to  them  the  test  of 
reasonableness  and  feasibleness.  On  the 
basis  of  these  two  tests,  many  of  these 
Senate  provisions  have  been  revised.  The 
revisions,  however,  do  not  weaken  those 
provisions.  On  the  contrary,  the  revisions 
strengthen  them  because  they  make 
more  likely  that  we  shall  achieve  the 
desirable  goals  which  these  provisions 
were  designed  to  achieve. 

The  conference  report  and  the  State- 
ment of  Managers  are  lengthy  and  com- 
plex documents.  Let  me  point  out  briefly 
the  highlights  of  the  legislation. 

First.  With  regard  to  automotive  emis- 
sions, the  legislation  provides  for  statu- 
tory deadlines  by  which  new  automobiles 
must  be  substantially  pollution  free. 
These  deadlines  which  apply  to  the  1975 
and  1976  models  are  reasonable  and, 
based  on  our  best  Judgment,  are  also 
feasible.  An  independent  body  of  ex- 
perts— the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences— Is  going  to  monitor  the  feasibility. 
If  on  the  basis  of  the  Academy's  advice, 
the  1975  deadline  cannot  be  met  for  car- 
bon monoxide  and  hydrocarbons,  the 
Administrator  of  the  Envlrorunental 
Protection  Agency  is  authorized  to  grant 
a  1-year  extension  and  to  establish 
Intarlm  standards.  A  similar  provision 
for  a  1-year  extension  Is  contained  In 
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the  legislation  for  the  third  Important 
automotive  pollutant — oxide  of  nitrogen. 
The  Administrator,  upon  the  advice  of 
the  Academy,  may  extend  the  statutory 
deadline  from  1975  to  1976. 

If  after  these  extensions  the  com- 
panies are  stUi  not  In  a  position  to 
produce  substantially  pollution-free  au- 
tomobiles, It  will  be  up  to  the  Congress  to 
determine  what  is  to  be  done  about  this 
gravest  of  all  air  pollution  problems 
which  contributes  about  one-half  of  air 
pollution  In  the  United  States. 

Second.  Another  complex  Issue  with 
regard  to  automotive  emissions  Involved 
the  question  whether  the  manufacturers 
should  be  required  to  warrant  the  per- 
formance of  automobiles  with  regard  to 
the  achievement  of  emission  standards 
for  the  useful  life  of  automobiles — de- 
fined In  the  statute  as  5  years  or  50,000 
miles.  The  legislation  provides  that  the 
performance  warranty  will  come  Into 
effect  as  soon  as  the  Administrator  finds 
that  suitable  road  tests  have  been  devel- 
oped to  test  emissions  from  automobiles 
and  as  soon  as  adequate  facilities  are 
available  to  apply  such  road  tests. 

Third.  The  enforcement  of  air  pollution 
regulations  Is  partly  the  responsibility  of 
the  States  and  partly  that  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  The  legislation  provides 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  have 
primary  responsibility  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  performance  standards  for  new 
stationary  sources  and  hsizardous  emis- 
sions from  stationary  sources.  The  States 
on  the  other  hand  will  have  primary 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of 
State  plans  and  the  emission  limitations 
provided  for  In  those  plans  with  regard 
to  existing  stationary  sources.  There  was 
a  provision  In  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
other  body  calling  for  precertlflcatlon  of 
new  stationary  sources.  This  provision 
was  dropped  as  impractical. 

Fourth.  A  provision  which  has  re- 
ceived a  lot  of  attention  deals  with  cld- 
zes  suits.  The  legislation  will  permit  such 
suits  against  polluters  as  well  as  against 
the  Administrator.  However,  citizen 
suits  against  the  Administrator  will  be 
limited  to  those  duties  which  are  manda- 
tory under  the  legislation  and  the  suits 
will  not  extend  to  those  areas  of  enforce- 
ment with  regard  to  which  the  Adminis- 
trator has  discretion. 

Fifth.  Many  Members  of  Congresa  have 
received  communications  with  regard  to 
a  provision  dealing  with  the  compulsory 
licensing  of  patents.  The  legislation  has 
modified  substantially  a  provision  on  this 
subject  contained  in  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  other  body.  Under  the  legislation  the 
Attorney  General  will  be  authorized  to 
seelc  compulsory  licenses  if  he  determines 
tliat  the  failure  to  malce  such  licenses 
available  under  any  patent  makes  Impos- 
sible the  achievement  of  air  pollution 
limitations  and  results  In  a  restraint  of 
trade  or  a  monopoly.  In  these  exception- 
al cases,  the  Attorney  General  would  go 
to  court  seeking  the  licenses  and  request- 
ing the  court  to  establish  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  for  such  licenses. 

I  have  touched  on  the  provisions  in 
the  legislation  which  have  received  the 
greatest  attention  and  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  which  the  Mem- 


bers may  have  with  regard  to  this  Im- 
portant legislation. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  that 
this  legislation  has  received  the  mo6t 
careful  consideration  by  the  committees 
In  the  House  and  in  the  other  body  and 
by  the  conferees.  All  of  the  House  Mem- 
bers of  the  conference  committee,  John 
Jaeman  of  Oklahoma,  PAtji.  RooEas  of 
Florida,  Wn.UAU  SPRiNOBa  of  Illinois, 
and  Anchzr  Nelsxn  of  Minnesota,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  making  this  legisla- 
tion possible.  Particular  credit  must  go 
to  Paul  Rogers  of  Florida,  who  proposed 
some  of  the  important  provisions  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report.  Among 
the  Senate  conferees,  Senator  Mcskie  of 
Maine  and  Chairman  Randolph  of  West 
Virginia,  were  most  helpful.  Congress  and 
the  Nation  owes  all  of  these  men  a  great 
debt.  Last  but  not  least.  I  want  to  say 
that  this  legislation  would  not  have  been 
possible  without  the  outstanding  coop- 
eration Ijetween  the  committee  stalls  of 
the  Senate  and  House  committees,  and 
they  too  ure  to  be  commended  for  work- 
ing long  hours  and  suggesting  alternative 
ways  in  which  the  many  differences  be- 
tween the  bUls  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
might  be  resolved. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  con- 
sider this  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  that  tills  Congress 
has  an  opportunity  to  enact.  It  will  af- 
fect every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this 
Nation  and  hopefully  it  will  contribute 
substantially  to  Improving  our  environ- 
ment which  unfortunately  we  have  ne- 
glected for  far  too  long. 

Mr.  KYIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  wHl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
great  problems  we  have  had  in  mounting 
a  meaningful  environment  program  has 
been  the  fragmentation  of  responsibil- 
ities. Is  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
satisfied  that  the  enforcement  provisions 
of  this  act  are  now  sufficiently  central- 
ized so  that  we  can  also  pinpoint  the 
responsibilities  of  the  Federal  agencies? 

Mr.  STAGGETtS.  Yes.  That  was  one 
of  the  great  concerns  of  all  the  conferees, 
and  I  am  satisfied  on  this  point. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  would  hope  that 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  may  now,  having  done  such  a 
great  lob,  use  his  great  influence  In  this 
body  to  achieve  a  similar  centralizing  of 
authority  and  responsibility  at  the  House 
of  Representatives  level  where  the  re- 
sponslbilitles  are  still  unfortunately  very 
fragmented. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
the  Chairman  assure  us  that  In  the  case 
of  California,  which  this  year  enacted 
additional  and  stricter  laws  In  the  field 
of  air  pollution,  California  wUl  not  now 
be  required  to  come  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
obtain  a  waiver  In  order  that  those  laws 
can  be  Implemented? 

Mr.    STAOGERS.    I    might    answer 
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the  gentleman  this  way:  Callfomia  re- 
quired a  waiver  only  with  regard  to  new 
automobUes.  With  regard  to  aircraft  the 
Federal  Government  would  preempt  the 
field,  however. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  My  understandiiu 
was  that  It  was  only  in  the  case  of  ^! 
craft.  In  other  words,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  now  in  effect  preempting  the 
State  of  Callfomia  In  the  field  of  aircraft 
but  it  does  not  apply  in  the  field  of  auto- 
mobiles. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  State  is  free  with 
regard  to  fuels,  stationary  sources,  and 
used  automobiles.  California  is  preempt- 
ed In  the  field  of  aviation.  That  is  right 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  those  laws  that 
were  put  on  the  books  this  year  by  the 
State  of  California  and,  in  fact,  whicii 
are  stricter  and  more  rigid  than  the  na- 
tional criteria  will  not.  in  fact,  be  pre- 
empted  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  oniv  excepUon  I 
know  of  is  the  exception  of  aircraft,  and 
the  waiver  requirement  In  case  of  new 
automobiles. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  May  I  inquire  as  to  the 
compositon  of  fuel.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing California  has  a  different  require- 
ment concerning  the  composition  of  fuel 
than  that  established  under  the  Federal 
regulation.  Will  the  State  of  California 
continue  to  be  in  a  position  to  exercise 
police  power  In  that  field  of  the  composi- 
tion of  fuel? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  must  distinguish 
between  fuels  used  In  stationary  sources 
and  fuels  used  in  motor  vehicles.  With 
regard  to  fuels  used  in  stationary  sources, 
all  States  are  completely  free  to  adopt 
and  enforce  more  stringent  emlsslcD 
standards. 

With  regard  to  motor  vehicle  fuels, 
aU  States  with  the  exception  of  Cali- 
fornia, are  preempted  from  imposing 
more  stringent  fuel  standards.  But  the 
other  States,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Admlnlirtrator,  may  include  in  their 
State  plans  standards  for  motor  vehicle 
fuels  if  such  standards  are  necessary  to 
achieve  air  quality  standards. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  S[ieaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  should  like  to  have  an 
exchange  with  him  on  a  different  subject 
matter  which  pertains  to  the  functions  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
and  Its  statutory  responsibilities. 

I  believe  that  the  conference  report 
is  satisfactory,  and  I  believe  I  can  con- 
scientiously support  it. 

In  the  Senate  report  there  were  two 
words  which  referred  to  "radioactive  sub- 
stances." As  I  understand  |it,  the  con- 
ference report  Is  the  report  which  now 
obtains,  so  far  as  conslderiltlon  Is  con- 
cerned, and  that  the  conference  report 
does  not  have  those  two  words  referring 
to  "radioactive  substances";  is  that  truer 
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Mr  STAOGERS.  In  the  conference  re- 
port there  was  no  reference  whatsoever 
to  them. 

jir.  HOLIFIELD.  Under  these  clrcum- 
ijjnces  I  assume  the  same  conference  re- 
port is  being  presented  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correcl. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  understand  that 
tbe  bill  before  us  would  not  encompass 
tbe  radiological  aspects  of  nuclear  fa- 
cilities. I  refer  now  to  the  nuclear  plants 
of  the  Government.  I  also  understand 
that  the  authorities  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
md  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  with 
lespect  to  such  matters  as  radiation  pro- 
tection standards  from  nuclear  facilities 
would  remain  unchanged  by  virtue  of  tbe 
bill  now  before  us. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  correct,  be- 
csuse  of  the  fact  that  this  radiation  was 
not  considered  in  the  air  pollution. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  The  gentleman  un- 
derstands that  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Radiation  Council  were  transferred 
b;  the  presidential  plan  over  into  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  and 
they  have  now  taken  over  these  tunc- 
(tons.  Therefore,  we  will  have  to  look  to 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
perform  those  pellicular  fimctlons 
transferred  from  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

I  Just  wanted  to  be  sure  that  this 
Clean  Air  Act  did  not  interfere  with 
lbo»  functions  of  the  Federal  Radiation 
Council  now  transferred  by  presidential 
plan  into  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  or  those  functions  remaining  In 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct,  so 
far  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  also  thank  the  gentleman  and  the 
conferees  for  protecting  the  right  of 
Callfomia  In  respect  to  automobile  emis- 
sions to  have  stricter  standards  than 
those  required  in  other  places  in  the  Na- 
tion because  of  the  peculiar  atmospheric 
conditions  in  Callfomia.  I  appreciate  the 
cooperation  of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  1  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing out  the  conference  report  on  this 
outstanding  piece  of  legislation.  As  the 
gentleman  knows.  In  our  State  we  have 
had  long  and  frustrating  experiences  In 
attempting  to  curb  air  pollution.  In  my 
congressional  district  in  the  mid-Ohio 
VaUey,  we  started  6  years  ago  to  set  the 
offlclal  machinery  in  motion  to  control 
air  pollution  In  the  Vienna,  W.  Va..  area. 
Air  pollution  abatement  conferences 
were  held  In  Vienna.  W.  Va.,  In  1067 
and  1969. 

Several  air  pollution  abatement  con- 
ferences have  been  held  in  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  also  Interstate  conferences 
Involving  air  pollution  along  the  borders 
<A  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.  Recommen- 
dations have  resulted  from  these  confer- 
nees.  Since  the  new  act  does  away  wltii 
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this  conference  procedure,  do  we  have  to 
start  all  over  again,  or  will  these  con- 
ference recommendations  still  be  en- 
forced by  the  National  Air  Pollution 
Control  OfBce? 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  Any  of  the  confer- 
ences that  have  been  held  and  that 
have  made  recommendations  will  not  be 
affected  at  all. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  this  clarifica- 
tion. We  certainly  should  not  throw  out 
the  results  of  all  the  work  which  has 
gone  forward  in  these  abatement  con- 
ferences. 

It  would  be  useful  to  ascertain  the 
periodic  progress  which  the  automobile 
manufacturers  are  making,  including 
funds  expended,  toward  meeting  the 
1975  and  1976  deadlines  prescribed  in  the 
act.  In  the  requirement  of  the  act  that 
the  Administrator  report  annually  to 
Congress,  will  the  committee  Insure  that 
progress  reijorts  are  also  required  from 
the  automobile  manufacturers? 

The  public  and  the  Congress  are  en- 
titled to  icnow  precisely  how  far  the 
companies  are  progressing,  particularly 
since  they  fought  and  lobbied  so  hard 
against  any  provision  of  this  nature. 
Since  they  contended  they  could  not  meet 
the  deadlines,  the  companies  will  be 
probably  eEiger  to  prove  that  they  can- 
not meet  the  deadlines.  The  point  1  am 
making  is  that  we  ought  to  be  sure  that 
we  know  how  much  money  is  being  spent 
and  specifically  what  the  companies  are 
doing  so  that  we  do  not  wake  up  in  1975 
and  discover  they  have  not  met  the  dead- 
line? What  Is  there  in  the  bill  beyond 
requiring  the  Administrator  to  report  to 
Congress  every  year? 

Mr.  STAOGERS.  Not  only  that,  but  we 
have  an  additional  safeguard.  We  have 
directed  the  Administrator  to  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  to  monitor  everything  and 
to  make  progress  reports  to  the  Congress 
beglimlng  July  1,  1971. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  May 
I  pose  one  further  question? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  had  a  number  of  State  im- 
plementation plans  before  it  since  May 
of  this  year,  and  so  far  none  of  them 
have  been  approved.  The  delay  since 
May  implies  that  these  State  plans  do 
not  meet  the  Federal  requirements,  and 
I  wonder  If  this  means  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  imder  the  new 
legislation  will  be  promulgating  a  Fed- 
eral implementation  plan  at  an  early 
dote? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  say  this:  Any 
plan  submitted  under  existing  law  may 
be  approved  under  the  new  law  but  the 
Administrators  may  require  appropriate 
revisions  of  the  plan  to  meet  the  new 
law. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 
I  would  hope  that  the  committee  could 
plan  hearings  to  find  out  how  this  Ad- 
miulstrator  plans  to  Implement  this  law, 
because  It  Is  a  very  complicated  piece 
of  legislation. 


Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  can  assure  you  ol 
that. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  1 
also  hope  at  some  time  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, a  year  or  less  from  now.  if  the  act 
can  be  strengthened  the  committee  will 
recommend  amendments  to  this  act. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  hope  to  get  re- 
ports every  year. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia,  I 
commend  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Rooebs)  and  others  who  brought  In 
this  excellent  report. 

Tlie  Administrator  has  been  given  wide 
discretion  in  dealing  with  the  emiBslnns 
of  highly  Imzardous  substances.  I  would 
hope  that  in  this  area  the  Administrator 
will  vigorously  enforce  the  act  to  the 
point  of  setting  zero  emission  levels  for 
these  highly  hazardous  substances, 
which  should  be  listed  and  defined.  A 
great  deal  also  must  be  done  to  define 
more  explicitly  the  precise  standards  In- 
volved In  the  90-percent  reduction  of 
carbon  monoxide  hydrocarbons  and 
oxides  of  nitrogen  which  will  be  applica- 
ble in  1975  and  1976. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation  has  had  a 
sad  and  frustrating  history  of  weak- 
kneed  Inaction  by  those  who  have  been 
charged  with  protecting  the  dl\'ine  right 
of  every  citizen  to  breathe  clean  air.  Not 
only  have  the  laws  been  weak  and  shot 
through  with  loopholes,  but  the  under- 
ftmded  administration  of  legislation  to 
combat  air  pollution  has  been  ineffective. 
We  have  allowed  the  excuse  of  expanding 
technology  and  production  to  over-ride 
the  paramount  interest  of  the  average 
citizen  in  protecting  the  environment 
and  the  air  we  breathe. 

Now  I  hope  the  pendulum  will  swing 
dramatically  and  drastically  In  the  op- 
posite direction.  The  very  survival  of 
human  life  on  earth  depends  on  the  abil- 
ity to  breathe.  We  are  getting  choked 
with  air  pollution.  Now  that  this  excel- 
lent piece  of  legislation  has  been  passed, 
the  challenge  Is  clearly  how  weU  the  act 
will  be  administered.  At  the  highest  level 
of  Government,  leadership  Is  demanded 
In  order  to  protect  clean  air.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  must  insist 
that  this  act  be  administered  forcefully. 
fearlessly,  and  where  any  benefit  of  the 
doubt  exists  It  should  be  resolved  in  favor 
of  clean  air  and  against  those  who  pol- 
lute the  air.  We  can  no  longer  afford  the 
pussyfooting,  artful  dogging,  delays,  end 
runs,  and  outright  flouting  of  the  Intent 
of  the  legislation  which  has  character- 
ized the  history  of  air  pollution  control. 
I  trust  that  the  President  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  will  seize 
this  challenge  and  thiis  protect  the  right 
of  every  citizen  to  breathe  clean  air. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  SpaniGia) . 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  I  might  outline  for  my  col- 
leagues the  fundamental  points  that 
were  involved  In  this  conference. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
this  conference  went  on  beginning  back 
before  the  election  in  November.  We 
were  on  this  In  <K>nference  for  some  3 
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months.  This  gives  you  some  Ides  of  the 
amount  of  time  consumed  in  working 
out  diSerences.  There  has  never  been  a 
conference  In  the  20  years  that  I  have 
been  a  member  of  this  committee  where 
there  was  more  consideration  given  to  a 
bill  than  there  was  to  this  bill. 

Second,  most  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  bills  on  stationary  sources 
of  pollution  are  matters  of  language  and 
emphasis.  They  were  worked  out  to  keep 
the  basic  framework  of  the  House  bill.  I 
do  not  need  to  go  into  detail  in  trying 
to  explain  the  results  that  we  achieved. 
It  does  no  violence  to  what  was  done  here 
in  the  original  bill. 

The  big  difference  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  position  on  automotive 
emission  standards  was  this:  The  ab- 
solute deadline  of  1975  for  a  90-percent 
reduction  imposed  by  the  Senate  bill  is 
retained.  A  1-year  extension  is  possible, 
as  it  was  under  the  Senate  bill.  The 
House  did  Insist  upon  an  adequate  lead 
time  for  the  industry  to  request  an  ex- 
tension. 

Third,  aircraft  emissions  will  be  en- 
tirely under  Federal  control.  That  is  pre- 
empted to  the  Federal  Government. 

Fourth,  patents  cannot  be  taken  over 
by  compulsory  licenses  except  in  the  most 
compelling  circimistances  and  with  the 
agreement  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  U.S.  District  Court. 

Fifth,  citizens  suits  may  be  Instituted 
against  Federal  installations  and  also 
against  violators. 

Citizen  suits  may  be  instituted  against 
the  administrator  only  for  failure  to  act 
where  he  must  In  other  words  wherever 
he  is  given  discretion  In  the  act,  he  may 
may  not  be  sued.  He  may  be  sued  only 
for  those  matters  Imposed  in  the  bill 
upon  the  administrator  as  a  matter  of 
law. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman,  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jarhan  I ,  the  distinguLshed  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nelsen),  and  also 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Bakib),  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs'  ,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coopza)  and  the  disting)ilshed  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton)  for  the 
fine  contributions  that  they  all  made. 

May  I  say  that  if  these  members  of  the 
conference  had  not  introduced  com- 
promises upon  which  we  could  have 
agreed,  we  never  would  have  been  able 
to  finish  this  conference.  I  think  all  of 
the  gentlemen  whom  I  have  named  have 
made  contributions,  in  addition  to  those 
who  have  been  mentioned  by  the  chair- 
man previously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  difficulties 
that  we  had  in  this  conference.  I  have 
never  run  Into  anything  like  it  in  my 
entire  experience  such  as  we  had  In  this 
conference.  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe 
we  came  back  with  the  very  best  bill  that 
possibly  could  have  been  agreed  to  con- 
sidering all  of  the  difficulties  we  had  in 
resolving  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  the  other  body. 

Mr  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vrtll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGOEBS.  I  yield  to  the  dlatln- 
euisbed  gentleman  from  Alabama. 


Mr.  NICHOLS.  I  thank  the  chairman 
very  much.  I  appreciate  the  chairman 
yielding  to  me. 

I.  too.  want  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
upon  this  very  One  report  which  I  cer- 
tainly feel  will  be  very  meaningful  in  the 
years  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the 
chairman,  if  I  may. 

I  am  sure  the  distinguished  chairman 
would  recognize  and  agree  with  me.  I 
hope,  that  many  automobile  improve- 
ments in  the  efficiency  and  the  safety  of 
motor  vehicles  have  resulted  from  expe- 
rience gained  in  operating  motor  vehicles 
under  demanding  circumstances  such  as 
those  circumstances  encountered  in  mo- 
tor racing.  I  refer  to  the  tracks  at  Tal- 
ladega in  my  own  State,  to  Daytona  and 
Indianapolis,  competition. 

I  would  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man if  I  am  correct  m  slating  that  the 
terms  "vehicle"  and  "vehicle  engine"  as 
used  in  the  act  do  not  Include  vehicles  or 
vehicle  engines  manufactured  for.  modi- 
fled  for  or  utilized  m  organized  mo- 
torized racing  events  which,  of  course, 
are  held  very  infrequently  but  which 
utilize  all  types  of  vehicles  and  vehi- 
cle engines? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  they  would  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  because 
the  act  deals  only  with  automobiles  used 
on  our  roads  in  everyday  use.  The  act 
would  not  cover  the  types  of  racing  vehi- 
cles to  which  the  gentieman  referred, 
and  present  law  does  not  cover  them 
either. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  simply  want  to  commend  all  who  par- 
ticipated in  the  conference.  It  was  a  long 
and  difficult  conference.  We  have  a  sig- 
nificant bUl. 

The  fact  that  the  Congress  in  this  leg- 
islation has  committed  itself  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms  to  bringing 
about  clean  air  in  America  is  of  para- 
mount importance.  If  when  the  Presi- 
dent signs  the  bill — and  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve that  he  will — then  the  President 
will  commit  the  administration  to  the 
same  degree  that  the  Congress  is  com- 
mitted to  bring  about  clean  air,  and  we 
will  have  clean  air  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Smce  racing  cars  are  ap- 
parently exempt  from  this  legislation, 
would  O.  Roy  Chalk's  buses  also  be 
exempt? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No,  they  certainly 
are  not  because  they  run  on  the  high- 
ways, 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  certainly  would  hope 
not. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  aa  I  im- 
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derstand,  this  grants  5  years  for  ailowlni 
the  automobile  Industry  to  set  instro- 
ments  in  the  automobiles  which  will  pre- 
vent the  emission  of  foul  air.  If  that  is 
the  case,  I  want  to  ask  the  able  gentle- 
man  whether  it  Is  absolutely  necessarv 
to  allow  that  long  a  period  of  time? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  1  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  that  even  under 
present  law  emissions  from  automobUet 
have  been  steadily  decreasing.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  soon  can  we  have  sulwtan- 
tlally  pollution-free  automobUes.  On(» 
we  have  the  technology,  and  we  may  not 
have  it  at  present  as  the  manufacttirtn 
contend,  it  takes  at  least  24  monttu 
really,  before  the  cars  so  equipped  can 
start  rolling  off  the  assembly  line. 

The  legislation  gives  them  enough 
leadtime  to  build  the  best  available  tech- 
nology into  the  1975  model  cars.  The 
manufacturers  have  to  make  their  pUnj 
in  1972  for  the  1975  model  cars.  We  give 
them  1  year  leeway  if  they  cannot  achieve 
the  statutory  standards  in  those  models. 
So  they  really  do  not  have  very  much 
leeway. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  So  the  able  gentlemaa 
feels  that  we  have  done  the  very  best  Job 
we  could  on  this? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  HH.  17255,  the  Clean 
Air  Act  amendments. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  become  in- 
creasingly convinced  that  such  legisla- 
tion should  have  a  top  congressional 
priority.  Pollution  is  getting  more  seriom 
every  day.  This  is  evidenced  both  by  peo- 
ple's mounting  concern  about  the  perils 
and  the  costs  of  air  pollution,  and  the 
increasing  body  of  medical  evidence  that 
contaminated  air  endangers  the  health 
and  well-being  of  man. 

This  year,  we  hurled  140  million  toiu 
of  pollutants  into  the  air:  last  year,  wt 
dumped  130  million  tons  into  the  atmoi- 
phere. 

Concern  about  the  deterioration  of  the 
air  manifests  itself  among  the  people 
in  the  17th  Congressional  Dliitrict  of 
CaliforrUa  that  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent. The  recent  campaign  and  the 
questionnaires  that  I  have  sent  oat, 
show  that  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple I  have  talked  to  and  corresponded 
with,  consider  air  pollution  to  be  a  most 
critical  problem. 

Tliat  the  situation  is  deplorable  li 
shown  by  the  fact  that  air  pollution 
tssts  the  United  States  over  $12  blUian 
annually.  Dirty  air  ruins  crops  and 
vegetables:  causes  steel  in  bridges,  rails, 
and  ships  to  deteriorate:  and  It  cauws 
buildings  and  clothing  to  age  more  rapid- 
ly. But  the  cost  in  dollars  is  not  tbe 
worst  of  it.  Dirty  air  is  shortening  am 
lives  and  damaging  our  health. 

The  menace  of  prolonged  air  Inversionj 
has  increased  the  rates  of  death — es- 
pecially among  our  elderly  citizens.  Doc- 
tors have  lieen  documenting,  with  in- 
creased frequency,  that  repeated  ex- 
posure for  prolonged  periods  to  unclean 
air  can  severely  damage  a  person'! 
health.  Medical  evidence  has  associated 
air  pollution  with  higher  rates  of  serious 
illness  and  mortality  from  asthma,  em- 
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pbysema,  lung  caiKer,  etuonic  bron- 
chitis, and  heart  disease. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  we  know  that  automobile 
emissions  account  for  87.7  percent  of  the 
air  pollution  in  the  Los  Angeles  Basin. 
While  the  relation  of  the  automobile  to 
sir  pollution  has  long  been  known,  little 
has  been  done  by  automobile  manufac- 
turers to  alleviate  the  problem.  Rather, 
msny  of  us  have  contended  that  they 
have  stalled  research  which  might  have 
helped  to  clear  our  skies,  except  when 
CSovernment  pressure  has  been  brought 
to  bear. 

The  bill  before  us  now — the  Clean  Air 
Act — is  designed  to  correct  this  situation. 
It  has  a  provision  which  requires  that 
automobiles  manufactured  in  1875  and 
thereafter,  produce  at  least  9C-pereent 
less  emissions  than  the  1970  model. 

A  number  of  us  attempted  to  amend 
HJi.  17255  to  include  this  provision  when 
it  was  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  June  of  this  year.  We  were 
narrowly  defeated;  however.  Senator 
MusKiz  was  successful  in  the  Senate. 

I  was  extremely  pleased  when  it  was 
announced  on  October  8  that  this  pro- 
vision had  been  adopted  by  the  conferees. 
Then,  on  October  17,  the  administration 
made  a  futile  effort  to  dissuade  the  con- 
ferees. I  am  grateful  that  the  conferees 
rejected  the  auto  indastry's  position  as 
espoused  by  the  administration. 

This  Is  not  only  a  great  victory  for 
the  health  of  our  country  and  for  our 
environment:  it  is  a  great  personal  vic- 
tory for  those  who  have  worked  for  si 
long  to  clean  up  our  air.  The  efforts  of 
the  House  conferees  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. Chairman  Staggers,  Congress- 
man Jabhah,  Congressman  Paul  Rogers, 
Congressman  Springer,  and  Congress- 
man Nelson  deserve  our  praise  and  our 
thanks. 

The  public  is  angry  and  upset,  and 
rightfully  so,  because  it  realizes  that  the 
black  pall  hanging  over  our  cities  is  not 
only  unnatural,  it  is  unhealthy  and  un- 
comfortable. 

Detroit  bad  best  realize  that  not  only 
is  pollution  in  the  air,  but  that  legisla- 
tion for  its  correction  is  in  the  wind. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  17255. 
the  Clean  Air  Act  Amendments  of  1970, 
should  signal  a  massive  assault  on  air 
pollution— an  assault  which  some  of  us 
have  long  urged,  and  which  is  possible 
now  that  the  public  has  become  aroused 
to  the  perils  posed  by  the  degradation 
of  our  environment. 

On  June  10,  the  House  passed  HR. 
17255.  At  the  time,  it  was  inadequate — 
a  half  step  where  10  giant  steps  were 
required.  In  order  to  register  our  dis- 
satisfaction with  that  bill,  as  it  passed 
the  House,  a  number  of  us  Introduced 
legislation,  entitled  the  Air  Pollution 
Abatement  Act  of  1970,  which  incor- 
porated the  much  stronger  provisions  of 
the  Senate-passed  Clean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments. This  bill  is  H.R.  19706.  Our  pur- 
pose was  to  exert  pressure  on  the  House 
conferees  by  demonstrating  that  we  de- 
manded strong,  effective  action. 

The  bill  which  has  emerged  from  the 
conference  committee  makes  possible 
mch  action.  Without  analyzing  the  de- 
tails of  the  conference  report.  I  would 
point  out  that  among  Its  major  provi- 


sions is  that  largely  banning  ixtllutlng 
automobile  emissions  after  1975,  with  no 
more  than  1  year's  extension  to  1976  on 
that  ban.  The  Congress  Is  starUng  to  drop 
the  rhetoric  and  demand  results.  Since  I 
came  to  this  House  in  1961,  I  have  tieen 
pushing  for  meaningful  antipollution  leg- 
islation: legislation  such  as  that  reported 
out  of  the  conference  committee  is  in- 
deed welcome  after  these  years  of  ef- 
fort. 

I  do  want  to  discuss  in  some  length 
title  IV  of  the  bill,  because  this  deals 
with  an  aspect  of  our  environment  which 
only  recently  has  begun  to  receive  wide- 
spread attention — that  is.  noise  pollu- 
tion. Title  TV  of  the  bill  is  enutled 
"Noise  Pollution  and  Abatement  Act  of 
1970."  It  directs  the  AdmmLstrator  of 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
establish  an  Office  of  Noise  Abatement 
and  Control  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating and  identifying  the  sources  of 
noise  and  its  effects  on  public  health  and 
welfare,  and  to  report  to  the  President 
and  Congress  «-ithln  1  year  of  enactment 
the  results  of  the  investigation  and 
study.  Thirty  million  dollars  is  author- 
ized to  carry  out  title  SV. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
this  title  because,  in  the  House.  I  have 
introduced  the  Noise  Control  Act  of 
1970 — HR.  15473.  Subsequent  to  my  ini- 
tial intr(xiuction  of  it  on  Jaruary  20, 
1970,  22  of  my  colleagues  Joined  me  when 
I  reintroduced  this  bill  as  H.R.  16520 
and  H.R.  16708. 

My  bill  would  have  established  an  Of- 
flce  of  Noise  Control  within  the  Office  of 
the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States.  A  chief  function  of  the  office 
would  be  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for  all 
information  on  noise — its  causes  and  ef- 
fects, its  prevention,  Its  control,  anC  its 
abatement.  On  request,  the  office  would 
make  this  material  available  to  States, 
local  governments,  and  private  groups 
interested  in  the  problem  of  noise  and  its 
abatement. 

In  addition,  the  bUl  would  provide 
for  grants  to  States,  local  governments, 
commissions,  and  councils  for  programs 
of  noise  control — research  into  the  ef- 
fects of  noise,  the  investigation  of  ex- 
isting causes  of  excessive  noise  in  our 
society,  and  research  into  new  ways  of 
controlling,  preventing,  and  abating 
noise. 

The  bill  also  would  provide  for  re- 
search grants  to  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies,  organizations,  and  insti- 
tutions. Grants  would  also  be  provided 
for  training  of  professional  and  techni- 
cal personnel  in  methods  to  effect  proper 
control,  prevention,  and  abatement  of 
noise. 

The  Noise  Control  Act  of  1970  would 
also  provide  for  a  Noise  Control  Advisory 
Council,  which  would  advise  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Noise  Control  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities, and  w'ould  review  all  pro- 
posed project  grants.  This  Council  would 
be  made  up  of  nine  individuals  Interested 
in  the  problems  of  noise  and  its  control, 
who  are  skilled  in  the  fields  of  medicme, 
psychology,  government,  law  or  law  en- 
forcement, social  work,  public  health,  or 
education. 

Since  I  introduced  the  Noise  Control 
Act  of  1970,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3 
of  1970.  creating  the  Environmental  Pro- 


tection Agency,  went  into  effect.  There- 
fore, it  is  appropriate  that  the  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control  created  by 
title  IV  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  amendments 
be  placed  in  that  agency.  I  do  recommend 
that  grants  for  research,  for  professional 
and  technical  training,  and  for  demon- 
tration  projects  be  made  as  outlined  in 
my  origtaal  bill. 

The  problem  of  noise  pollution  de- 
mands attention.  It  is  an  increasmg  fac- 
tor in  even  the  simple  amenities  of  urban 
living;  the  intrusiveness  of  noise  per- 
vades virtually  every  urban  home.  But 
Inconvenience  aside,  noise  pollution  poses 
a  peril  to  human  health.  Consequently, 
the  inclusion  of  title  IV  In  the  Clean  Air 
Act  amendments,  as  reported  out  of  the 
conference  committee,  is  particularly 
welcome. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  for 
their  work  on  HJt.  17255.  the  Clean  Air 
Amendments  of  1970. 

On  June  10.  1970.  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  good  clean  air  bill. 
But  In  the  Itist  week  of  July  the  eastern 
half  of  the  Nation  was  "attacked"  by  a 
blanket  of  smog  that  demonstrated — If 
we  did  not  fully  realize  it  before — the 
enormity  of  the  air  pollution  problem 
facing  the  Nation. 

As  a  result  of  the  demonstration  of 
the  severity  of  the  air  i>ollution  prob- 
lem—literally a  matter  of  life  and 
health — the  Senate  passed  a  much 
stronger  Clean  Air  Act  of  September  22. 
This  bill  required  a  90-percent  reduction 
of  pollutants  from  automobiles  by  1975- 
76.  Automobile  pollution  is  the  most  seri- 
ous source  of  contaminants  in  our  Na- 
tion's— and  the  world's — air.  In  urban 
centers,  the  automobile  is  estimated  to 
cause  between  60  and  85  percent  of  the 
pollution  in  our  cities.  The  House  bill 
failed  to  set  a  definite  timetable  for  the 
reduction  of  auto  emissions.  As  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  them- 
selves note : 

The  Bouse  bill  did  not  amend  tlie  provi- 
sions or  existing  law  relating  to  tiie  estab- 
Uslunent  of  etandRr<l&  for  new  motor  ve- 
hicles. Tbe  Senate  amendment  deleted  tiie 
requlrenenta  ciiat  such  Btajidards  be  based 
on  a  test  of  technical  and  economic  feoal- 
buity,  and  provided  statutory  standards  for 
passenger  cars  and  required  that  such  stand- 
ards be  achieved  by  a  date  certam. 

Although  the  bill  In  Its  final  form 
provides  for  a  possible  1-year  extension 
for  meeting  these  deadlines,  the  Congress 
has  finally  given  the  American  people  a 
clean  air  bill  that  has  teeth,  that  has 
force,  that  will  be  meaningful  and  which 
will  result  in  noticeably  lower  levels  of 
air  pollution  in  this  decade. 

Human  health  and  comfort  has  been 
placed  in  the  priority  In  which  it  be- 
longs— ^flrst  place. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  possess 
the  technology  needed  to  develop  a  clean 
car  and  a  car  that  can  meet  the  emission 
standards  set  by  this  act. 

If  anyone  doubts  that  fact,  they  need 
only  consider  the  results  of  the  Third 
Annual  Trans-Continental  Clean  Car 
Race.  This  coast  to  coast  race  was  won 
by  an  ordinary  1970  model  car  that  bad 
its  exhaust  system  modified  by  tour 
part-time    night    students    at    Wayne 
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state  University.  Tbese  students  put 
together  an  exhaust  system  that  beat  the 
pollution  standards  that  the  Federal 
Government  had  been  proposing  for 
1980  model  cars.  If  (our  students  can 
accompll.';h  this,  I  am  sure  that  the  auto 
Industr)',  with  all  its  massive  resources, 
will  be  able  to  do  even  better — U  It  really 
tries. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  House  conferees  for  agreeing 
to  accept  the  stronger  Senate-passed 
provisions  in  so  many  cases.  Their  ac- 
tion, and  the  action  of  the  Congress 
In  passing  this  bill  will  be — next  to  solT- 
Ing  the  dread  disease  of  cancer — the 
single  most  Important  thing  that  the 
Congress  can  do  to  Improve  the  health 
of  the  American  people. 

I  also  want  to  thanlc  those  43  other 
Members  of  the  House  who  Joined  with 
me  In  Introducing  in  the  House  the  Sen- 
ate-passed version  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
Forty-four  of  us  introduced  this  bill 
as  an  Indication  of  the  concern  in  this 
Chamber  for  the  strongest  possible  biU. 
Of  those  sponsoring  the  Senate-passed 
version  In  the  House,  I  would  particularly 
lilte  to  commend  our  retiring  colleague, 
Leonard  FASBSTEra  of  New  Yorlc,  for  his 
hard  wori(  in  tills  area.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  House  on  June  10th  In  the 
effort  to  strengthen  the  bill  then  before 
the  House.  He  Is  one  of  those  who  joined 
me  In  cosponsorlng  the  Senate  bill  in 
October.  The  list  of  cosponsors  follows: 

COSFOKSOaS 

Mr.  .\d<l*bbo.  Mr.  Bell.  Mr.  Bruco.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Button.  Mrs. 
Cblsholm,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Clay,  and  Mr.  Con- 
ycrs. 

Mr.  Donohue,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Csltforala, 
Mr.  Eilberg.  Mr.  Parbatcln,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Fraser,  Mr.  Gaydofl,  Mr.  Qude,  Mr.  H&lpem, 
Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr.  Hechler  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Kocb,  Mr.  Lowensteln,  Mr.  Madden, 
Mr.  McCTosiey,  Mr.  MUtva,  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Olsen,  Mr.  Ottlnger.  Mr.  Patten,  Mr. 
PUte,  Mr.  PodeU,  and  Mr.  Price  of  minou. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bees,  Mr. 
Reuse,  Mr.  Bodlno,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Ryan, 
Mr.  Sclieuer.  Mr.  Sohwengel,  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  Vanlk,  Mr.  Wolff,  and  Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COMPREHENSIVE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
AND  ALCOHOLISM  PREVENTION. 
TREATMENT.  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  18874)  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  Federal  program  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to, 

IX  THB  couMTrrcx  or  THa  whoi.1 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  18874,  with 
Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staooees)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springer)  will  be  recognized  (or  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  the  House  a 
very  important  bill  that  I  believe  every 
American  recognizes  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  this  land  right  now.  It  came 
out  of  the  subcommittee  unanimously. 
The  full  committee  had  quite  a  discus- 
sion on  It,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  were 
any  dissenting  votes  after  we  completed 
our  discussion  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  Just  cite  a  few 
statistics  to  show  how  important  this 
measure  is: 

Al,COHOL   STATISTICS 

Deaths.  Each  year  there  are  72,000  al- 
cohol-related deaths:  26,000  motor  vehi- 
cle accidents:  11,000  alcoholism  stated 
on  death  certificates;  35,000  accidental 
at  home  or  work:  7,300  alcohol- related 
suicides  each  year — one-third  of  22,000 
and  27,000  alcohol-related  homicides — 
one-half  of  14,000. 

Two  million  arrests  aiuiually  for  drunk 
In  public — 40  percent  of  all  non-trafSc- 
related  arrests. 

Three-hundred  thousand  arrests  driv- 
ing while  intoxicated. 

Of  50,000  people  killed  on  the  high- 
ways, 28.400  have  significant  alcohol  level 
in  their  blood. 

Two  million  disabled  yearly  in  auto  ac- 
cidents of  whom  500,000  directly  Involve 
alcohol. 

Five  hundred  thousand  patients  In 
State  mental  health  programs  are  alco- 
holics— one-third  of  1.500,000. 

Fifty  percent  male  admissions  to  men- 
tal hospitals,  ages  45  to  64  for  alcoholism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  enough 
to  make  every  Member  of  the  Congress 
realize  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  something 
to  create  a  national  program  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem.  That  is  what 
this  bill  Is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  Chairman,  tills  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  3-year  program  at  a  total  author- 
ization of  $300  million  to  deal  with  the 
overall  problem  of  alcoholism,  the  most 
serious  health  problem  in  America  today. 

There  are  four  major  features  of  this 
bill.  First,  the  bill  establishes,  in  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  a  new 
Institute,  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism. 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  program 
of  formula  grants  to  the  States  for  pro- 
grams dealing  with  problems  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism.  Third,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  program 
of  project  grants  (or  specific  projects  in 
the  States  dealing  with  this  problem. 
Fourth,  the  bill  provides  (or  establish- 
ment of  a  program  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  deal  with  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  among  Federal  employees. 
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A  recent  report  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  indicates  that  the  establish- 
ment  of  such  a  program,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $15  million  a  year  would  save  the 
Federal  Government  a  minimum  of  $135 
million  a  year,  and  possibly  as  much  si 
$280  million  a  year. 

A  bill  having  a  similar  purpose  (8 
3835 )  passed  the  Senate  earlier  tWs  yetr 
and  I  introduced  HJl.  18874.  which  wai 
Identical  to  the  Senate-passed  bill  Onr 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare  held  3  days  of  hearings,  and 
a  number  of  executive  sessions.  The  lull 
committee  considered  the  bill  in  execu- 
tive session,  and  a  number  of  questioai 
were  raised  concerning  the  bi«adth  of 
language  contained  in  many  areas  of  the 
bill,  particularly  hi  the  congression«I 
findings  and  declarations.  The  Health 
Subcommittee  met  again,  and  recom- 
mended further  revisions  in  the  bill  to 
the  full  committee,  proposing  deletion  of 
most  of  the  language  which  had  raised 
problems. 

The  bill  authorizes  $300  million  over  • 
3 -year  period  for  formula  grants  and 
project  grants.  $180  million  o(  that  $300 
million  is  provided  for  formula  grants  to 
the  States,  with  $40  million  for  1971,  $60 
million  for  1972,  and  $80  million  (or  1973, 
Of  the  $120  million  authorized  (or  proj- 
ect grants,  $30  million  is  provided  for 
1971,  $40  million  (or  1972,  and  $50  mlllioa 
for  1973. 

All  the  testimony  at  the  hearings  vat 
favorable  to  the  bUl.  The  Department  o( 
Health,  Education,  and  WeUare  (avored 
the  overall  objectives  o(  the  bill,  but 
questioned  some  (eatures  of  It.  All  then 
points  were  considered  by  the  committee, 
and  the  recommendations  of  HEW  were 
adopted  In  the  bill,  except  that  they  had 
recommended  against  establishment  of 
a  separate  Institute,  and  were  opposed  to 
having  a  program  of  formula  grants.  The 
committee  did  not  agree  with  these  ob- 
jections but  adopted  their  other  recom- 
mendations, as  well  as  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
with  respect  to  the  Federal  employeei 
program. 

The  bill  as  reported  provides  for  co- 
ordination of  its  programs  with  the  ex- 
isting construction  and  staffing  program 
relating  to  facilities  (or  alcoholics  under 
the  Community  Health  Centers  Act.  We 
believe  that  passage  of  ttiis  bill  will  do  a 
great  deal  toward  solving  what  many 
consider  to  tie  the  No.  1  health  problem  in 
America  today — alcoholism. 

We  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  lot 
o(  wonderful  rhetoric  in  this  report  For 
instance,  on  page  4,  in  stating  the  need 
for  the  legislation,  the  report  says: 

Xt  is  apparent  ttiat  an  adequate  reapoDlt 
to  a  health  problem  of  this  magnitude  re- 
quires broadly  based,  dramatic,  and  creative 
Federal  legislative  action.  All  of  the  wit- 
nesaes  before  the  committee  agreed  tllftt 
this  was  the  case. 

I  make  the  suggestion  seriously.  There 
is  not  any  question  but  that  alcohol 
abuse  is  the  most  costly  drug  abuse  that 
we  have  in  the  United  States,  We  talk 
atraut  drugs  and  control  programs — here 
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la  the  biggest  one.  Yet,  we  can  do  two 
things  as  legislators — ^we  may  write  law; 
and  as  individuals  we  can  set  a  personal 
example. 

Now  does  it  not  seem  to  the  chair- 
man— and  I  am  asking  this  rhetorically, 
of  course,  but  doesn't  it  seem  rather 
ridiculous  that  we  stand  here  in  the  Hall 
of  this  great  body  talking  about  what 
we  must  do  to  solve  these  problems  o( 
alcohol  and  so  on — and  then  do  nothing 
to  discourage  the  round  o(  2,000  or  3,000 
cocktail  parties,  that  are  going  to  take 
place  again  a(ter  we  come  back  into  ses- 
sion in  January? 

I  am  reminded  o(  the  situation  we  had 
last  year  on  one  occasion  when  a  private 
group  dedicated  to  stopping  Juvenile 
delinquency — dealing  specifically  with 
the  problems  o(  youth — had  the  longest 
and  biggest  cocktail  party  before  they 
lot  to  their  dinner  that  I  have  ever  seen 
In  Washington.  This  kind  of  example  Is 
seen  by  the  public.  No  amount  of  legis- 
lation we  can  pass  will  ever  create  the 
kind  of  desirable  result  that  we  want 
unless,  as  individuals,  we  and  others  like 
us  make  some  effort  to  improve  the  image 
we  project. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Let  me  tell  the  gen- 
tleman that  there  Is  no  alcohol  or  drink- 
ing in  my  office  or  In  my  rooms  that  I 
know  about  and  if  the  gentleman  will  do 
that  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Members,  we 
will  not  have  anything  to  worry  atxnjt. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  was  not  talking  of  the  gen- 
tleman's office,  of  course,  because  I  know 
falm  and  I  know  him  to  be  a  mora]  in- 
dividual. But  the  gentleman  also  must 
ohvlously  know  what  I  am  talking  about, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  do— yes,  sir— I  do. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CUTn). 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thought  I  might  dwell  on  something  that 
this  bill  accomplishes.  The  bill  would  es- 
tablish a  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  within  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Htalth, 
through  which  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Eancatlon,  and  WeKare  shall  coordinate 
all  Federal  health,  rehabilitation,  and 
other  social  programs  related  to  the 
treatment  o(  alcohol  abuse. 

In  the  committee  there  was  unani- 
mous support  in  the  hearings  (or  the  ob- 
jectives o(  the  legislation  and  there  was 
universal  agreement  that  legislation  was 
necessary.  The  bill  was  endorsed  by  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  North 
American  Association  o(  Alcoholism  Pro- 
nams,  the  National  (DooncU  on  Alcohol- 
Ism,  the  National  Association  o(  State 
Mental  Health  Program  Directors,  the 
American  Psychiatric  A.woclation,  the 
American  Psychological  Association, 
United  Automobile  Workers  o(  America, 
•nd  the  Licensed  Beverage  Industries. 
Inc. 

Medical  authorities  are  nearly  unani- 
mous in  their  recognition  o(  alcoholism 
as  a  disease. 

Dr.  Egeberg  testified  that  it  was  the 

Nation's  most  important  health  problem. 

HEW  estimates  there  are  possibly  18 

oilllion  alcoholics  and  problem  drinkers 

la  the  United  States. 

Alcohtdism  is  rated  as  the  fourth  ma- 
jor killing  illness  in  America. 


An  alcoholic  has  roughly  12  years 
shorter  average  life  than  a  nonalcoholic. 

Approximately  50  percent  of  highway 
fatalities  can  be  attributed  to  problem 
drinking.  25,000  of  800,000  collisions  In- 
volve alcoholics. 

The  President's  Crime  Chjmmission  in 
1985  reported  that  one  out  of  every  three 
arrests  were  for  public  drunkermess,  thus 
causing  heavy  financial  and  time  loss  on 
behalf  of  the  police  and  the  judiciary. 

The  National  Council  on  Alcoholism 
puts  the  annual  cost  to  employers  of  an 
estimated  2,697,000  untreated  alcoholic 
cases  as  $4,267,033,000  and  these  are  low 
estimates. 

The  legislation  here  proposed  has  a 
number  of  major  components  which 
should  be  discussed.  It  would  establish  a 
comprehensive  range  of  administrative 
tools  in  a  single  visible  and  broadly  based 
Institute  structure  within  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health  and  gives  a 
strong  mandate  for  leadership  and  action 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  legisla- 
tion provides  for  a  carefully  structured 
program  for  Federal  as.<;i.stance  to  States 
and  local  groups  and  organizations  to  en- 
courage community-based  planning  for 
and  development  of  effective  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  programs  throughout 
the  country  for  alcoholics.  It  requires  the 
establishment  of  programs  of  prevention 
and  the  recognition  and  encouragement 
of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  programs 
for  Federal  employees.  It  provides  suf- 
ficient funding  authorizations  to  enable 
a  program  of  necessary  magnitude  to  get 
underway  Immediately. 

In  direct  response  to  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Secretary's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Alcoholism  we  have  already  ele- 
vated the  former  National  Center  for  the 
Prevention  and  Control  of  Alcoholism  to 
division  status  within  the  NIMH,  imme- 
diately under  the  Institute  Director. 
Specifically  we  are  moving  toward  dou- 
bling the  number  of  staff  [wsltions  o(  the 
new  division  in  fiscal  year  1971. 

In  order  to  give  alcoholism  the  atten- 
tion it  needs,  it  must  receive  separate  in- 
stitute status,  at  least  within  the  Na- 
tional InsUtute  o(  Mental  Health. 

Section  321  provides  that  public  or  pri- 
vate general  hospitals  which  receive 
Federal  (unds  (or  alcoholism  programs 
are  required  to  admit  alcohol  abusers  and 
alcoholics  on  the  basis  o(  medical  need, 
and  not  to  discriminate  against  them 
solely  t>ecause  o(  alcoholism. 

It  establishes  a  new  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism, to  be  composed  o(  15  members  with 
the  Secretary  o(  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  chairman. 

The  Chie(  Medical  Officer  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  be  a  memljer 
and  also  the  medical  officer  designated 
by  the  Secretary  o(  De(ense.  There  will 
be  12  appointed  members,  and  six  will  tie 
skilled  In  medical  and  scientific  study 
and  diagnosis  and  treatment  o(  this  dis- 
ease. 

The  appropriations  will  be  $300  mil- 
lion over  3  years.  The  formula  grants 
the  first  3  years  will  be  $40  million,  $80 
million,  and  $80  million,  and  the  project 
grants  vrill  be  $30  miUion,  $40  million, 
and  $50  million. 

Abdications  (rom  the  States  can  be 
commented  on  by  a  State  agency  but  it 


may  not  prevent  the  applications  (rom 
being  sent  to  the  Institute  (or  consid- 
eration. As  with  (ormuJa  grants,  money 
which  is  made  available  through  project 
grants  will  be  used  to  supplement  rather 
than  replace  (unds  which  the  States  or 
localities  would  otherwise  have  devoted 
to  alcohol  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel  this  Is  a  very 
good  bill.  It  has  been  changed  consider- 
ably from  the  form  in  which  it  was  sent 
to  us.  and  certainly  I  favor  its  passage. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  bill  as  it  came  from  the 
other  body  and  to  read  the  House  ver- 
sion, and  I  consider  the  Bouse  version 
far  superior. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  In  the  well 
would  explain  to  the  House  some  of  the 
objectionable  portions  of  the  bill  as  It 
came  (rom  the  other  body.  I  think  it 
would  be  very  Interesting. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  would  be  better  pre- 
pared to  explain  what  is  In  the  bill  here, 
I  will  say  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man (rom  Iowa.  The  bill  as  it  came  (rom 
the  other  body  had  great  volumes  o( 
rhetoric,  many,  many  words  filled  with 
sound  but  signifying  not  much  other 
than  a  propensity  (or  oratory.  Does  that 
answer  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  That  is  a  marvelous 
explanation. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORY,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  tbaiA 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  and  the 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
committee  (or  bringing  this  important 
piece  of  legislation  to  the  committee  and 
to  the  House  today.  I  associate  myseK 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  worked  diligently  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  add.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  that  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  not  only  medical  and 
scientific  personnel,  but  also  nonprofes- 
sionals are  included  on  the  advisory 
committee. 

I  am  also  happy  that  this  legislation 
will  give  guidance  and  direction  and 
stimulus  to  local  and  State  initiatives.  In 
my  own  district  I  want  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  Lake  County  Com- 
mittee on  Health  and  Alcoholism  13  an 
aggressive  and  useful  agency  in  my  own 
community,  my  congressional  district. 
As  I  see  It.  and  as  I  Interpret  this  legis- 
lation, there  may  t>e  opportunity  for  close 
cooperation  and  for  support  measures  to 
ftu^her  stimulate  the  activities  of  that 
organization. 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen from  Illinois  is  correct.  Such  as- 
sistance will  be  available. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  RBCHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Ifr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Vlrslnla. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
18874,  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970.  Such  a 
comprehensive  Federal  program  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  is  long  overdue. 
The  grim  statistics  of  the  family  trage- 
dies, accidents  and  human  wrecks  caused 
by  alcoholism  are  staggering  evidence 
that  we  have  too  long  neglected  this 
problem  which  Is  growing  more  serious 
every  day.  Crime  breeds  on  alcohohsm. 
Fortunately,  the  treatment  seems  to  be 
simpler  and  more  direct  than  mental 
disease,  yet  the  problem  has  not  been 
faced  up  to  with  Uie  same  determination 
and  through  the  mobilization  of  the  full 
resources  cf  the  commimity.  I  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose, and  also  alert  the  Nation  to  the 
danger  of  allovring  this  seriously  mount- 
tog  problem  to  proceed  unchecked. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  be  may  consume  to 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
bandied  this  legislation,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklaboma  (Mr,  Jariun), 

Mr,  JARMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  held  3  days  of  hearings  and 
numerous  executive  sessions  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill,  and  we  were  unan- 
imous in  recommending  it  to  the  full 
committee  and  to  the  House. 

In  testimony  before  our  committee  in 
overall  support  of  the  totent  of  this  leg- 
L^latlon,  E>r.  Roger  Egeberg,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Health  and  Scientific  Af- 
fairs said : 

I  am  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  of 
the  absolute  necessity  for  tliis  nation  to  ad- 
drees  aicohollsm  for  wbat  it  Is,  one  of  tlie 
meet  prevalent,  deetrucUve,  coetiy  and  tragic 
forms  of  Illness  In  ttie  United  States. 

One  indication  of  the  extent  of  which 
alcoholism  constitutes  a  health  problem 
is  the  number  of  deaths  each  year  aris- 
ing out  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 
For  example,  according  to  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  U.OOO 
deaths  in  1967  could  be  directly  attrib- 
uted to  alcoholism.  These  figures  were 
obtained  from  the  cause  of  death  record- 
ed on  the  death  certificates,  which  in- 
cluded the  following  three  categories: 
"alcohohsm."  "cirrhosis  of  the  Uver  with 
alcoholism,"  and  "alcohoUc  psychosis." 

This  figure  of  11.000.  of  course,  seri- 
ously understates  the  number  of  deaths 
from  alcoholism,  since  It  does 'not  In- 
clude other  causes  of  death  in  which  al- 
coholism has  played  a  dominant  role.  A 
recent  study  indicates  that  58  percent  of 
adults  fatally  injured  oU  the  highway 
have  a  history  of  alcoholism  or  serious 
problem-drinking.  Add  to  this  the  fatali- 
ties on  the  highways,  and  the  accelerated 
death  rate  of  alcoholics  from  almost  all 
causes,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  alcohol 
abuse  contributes  very  significantly  to 
our  national  death  rate. 


Estimates  of  lost  man-hours  from  em- 
ployment arising  out  of  alcoholism  rep- 
resent, of  course,  only  informed  best 
guesses,  but  $4  billion  annually  would 
seem  to  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the 
cost  to  our  economy  of  this  problem. 

It  is  unfortunately  true  that  alcohol- 
ism has  also  been  one  of  the  most  ig- 
nored overall  health  problems  nation- 
wide. 

In  1968.  the  Congress  amended  the 
Cotnmunity  Mental  Health  Centers  Act 
to  provide  authority  for  construction 
and  staffing  of  facilities  for  treatment  of 
alcoholics,  and  the  program  was  ex- 
panded somewhat  in  this  year's  amend- 
ment to  that  legislation. 

Our  hearings  revealed,  however,  that 
substantially  more  must  be  done  if  we 
are  to  make  any  significant  progress  in 
handling  this  problem,  and  this  bill  Is 
designed  to  accomplish  that  result. 

We  feel  that  it  is  essential  to  create 
a  new  institute  in  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  deal  with  this  problem,  In 
order  to  provide  greater  visibility,  and 
to  stimulate  more  action  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  on  this  problem.  We  con- 
cluded that  the  institute  should  be  lo- 
cated in  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  so  as  to  provide  for  better  co- 
ordination of  Federal  programs  dealing 
with  the  mental  health  aspects  of  alco- 
holism. 

The  legislation  also  provides  lor  for- 
mula grants  to  the  States  to  stimulate 
them  to  establish  programs,  as  well  as 
a  program  of  project  grants  for  specific 
programs. 

As  I  mentioned,  the  subcommittee  was 
unanimous  in  recommending  this  legis- 
lation to  the  committee,  and  we  urge  Its 
adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  be  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Rocxits). 

Mi.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  18874,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  subcommittee  on  E»ublic  Health  of 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Coinmerce 
Committee  held  3  days  of  hearings  with 
testimony  received  from  a  broad  range 
of  governmental  and  public  witnesses. 
During  these  hearings  some  rather  star- 
tling facts  concerning  the  magnitude  of 
the  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  prob- 
lem were  presented  to  the  subcommittee 
by  various  concerned  individuals. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  estimated  that  there  are 
approximately  18  million  alcoholics  and 
problem  drinkers  In  the  United  States 
today.  According  to  one  witness  alcohol- 
ism Is  now  rated  as  the  fourth  major 
killing  illness  In  America,  and  that  the 
alcoholic  to  this  country  dies  12  years 
sooner  than  does  the  average  citizen. 
According  to  a  former  director  of  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  all  highway 
fatahties  can  be  attributed  to  the  drink- 
ing problem.  The  VS.  Department  of 
Transportation  cites  25.000  deaths  and 


800,000  motor  vehicle  crashes  each  year 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  alcohol. 

A  recent  study  made  by  the  Nation'! 
busmess  management  estimated  that  in- 
dustry costs  from  alcoholism  attributed 
to  absenteeism,  accidents,  sickness,  bene- 
fit  payments,  lowered  morale,  and  dam- 
aged customer  and  public  relations.  m«j 
run  as  high  as  $7  billion  annually, ' 

Federal  legislation  Is  urgently  needed 
at  this  time  to  zero  to  on  the  alcohol 
abuse  problem.  The  States  urgently  need 
assistance  from  the  Goverimient  In  order 
to  coordinate  and  expand  their  some- 
what disorganized  and  invariably  insuffl- 
ciently  funded  alcohol  programs. 

H.R.  18874  provides  for  a  comprehen- 
sive program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism. Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
establistmiient  of  a  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health.  Tie 
Institute  will  be  the  focal  potat  of  the 
Government's  program  of  alcohol  abuse, 
where  health,  education,  traimng,  re- 
search, planning,  and  project  grant  and 
State  formula  grant  evaluation  will  be 
housed.  Naturally,  due  to  the  close  asso- 
ciation of  mental  health  with  alcohol 
abuse  problems  and  due  to  the  presence 
of  limited  existing  alcohol  abuse  pro- 
grams withto  the  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  it  was  fitting  for  the  subcom- 
mittee to  recommend  that  this  legisla- 
tion be  administered  in  close  connection 
with  the  existing  mental  health  program. 
Presently  the  entire  Federal  effort  in 
the  area  of  alcohol  abuse  is  staffed  bj 
only  12  full-time  professionals  with  a 
division  budget  of  $14  million,  K  million 
of  which  is  for  research.  Considering  the 
magnitude  of  the  alcohol-related  health 
problem  to  this  Nation,  these  figures  seem 
significantly  low  to  even  begin  to  meet 
our  needs. 

The  bill  directs  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  develop  poUcies  and  servlixs 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  il- 
cohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  among  Fed- 
eral employees.  Federal  leadership  in  en- 
couraging States  to  establish  compre- 
hensive alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUos 
programs  can  best  be  served  by  taking 
the  initiative  to  establishing  such  a  pro- 
gram within  the  Federal  Government. 

Title  in  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  au- 
thorization of  »40  million  for  fiscal  1971, 
$60  million  for  fiscal  1972,  and  $80  million 
for  fiscal  1973  for  a  total  of  $180  million 
over  a  3-year  period  for  block-formula 
grants  to  be  provided  to  States  to  asHit 
them  In  platintog.  establishing,  main- 
taintog.  coordtoattog.  and  evaluating 
projects  for  the  development  of  pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

Each  State  must  develop  a  State  plan 
to  order  to  receive  a  block  allotment 
imder  this  grant  program.  Within  the 
plan  the  State  must  assure  the  Federal 
Government  that  a  stogie  agency  or  In- 
terdepartmental agency  will  have  the 
sole  responsibility  for  the  administration 
of  the  plan  or  for  the  supervising  of  the 
administration  of  the  plan. 

Each  State  must  assiu'e  the  Fedetal 
Government  that  all  funds  made  avail- 
able through  the  block  grant,  shall  be  so 
used  as  to  supplement  and  tocrease  to 
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the  extent  feasible  and  practical,  the 
level  of  existing  State,  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  available  to  the  State 
for  alcohol  programs. 

Naturally,  the  State  plan  is  required 
to  prortde  reasonable  assurances  that  the 
money  will  be  used  to  a  manner  which 
would  not  duplicate  faciUUes  and  serv- 
ices of  existing  State  programs,  but 
which  would  rather  serve  to  coordtoate 
and  broaden  those  programs,  and  to  co- 
ordinate such  new  programs  with  mental 
health  related  programs  withto  the 
Sutes,  if  such  programs  are  available  to 
that  end. 

Title  m  of  the  bill  also  provides  for 
$30  million  lor  fiscal  1971.  $40  million 
(or  fiscal  1972,  and  $50  million  for  fiscal 
1913  for  a  total  of  $120  million  for  the 
next  3  years  for  grants  made  directly  to 
public  and  private  notiprofit  agencies, 
organizations,  and  Institutions  and  to- 
dlviduals  to  conduct  demonstration,  serv- 
ice, evaluation,  training,  education,  and 
counseling  projects  and  to  provide  spe- 
cial i>roJects  for  programs  and  services 
In  cooperation  or  withto  schools,  courts, 
penal  institutions,  and  other  public  agen- 
cies for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  alcoholics.  The  project 
grant  funds  authorized  under  this  sec- 
tion would  be  added  to  exlsttog  funds 
under  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act  earmarked  directly  for  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism  programs.  The 
bill  requires  that  each  application  for  a 
project  grant  must  contato  reasonable 
assurances  that  the  program  will  be  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  State  program 
for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  the 
comprehensive  health  plan  for  the  State 
under  section  314  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act,  and  the  State  mental  health 
program.  The  Secretary  would  not  ap- 
prove an  application  unless  he  was  satis- 
fied that  the  project  would  not  result  to 
duplication  of  other  State  programs, 
would  coordinate  and  cooperate  with  all 
other  State  programs  or  Federal  projects, 
■od  that  such  grants  would  be  used  to 
supplement  rather  than  replace  funds 
which  the  States  or  locaUties  would 
otherwise  have  devoted  to  alcohol  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  also  requires  that  the  com- 
prehensive State  health  plan,  required 
under  exlsttog  law  under  the  provisions 
of  section  314(d)  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  as  amended,  must  provide  for 
services  for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  com- 
mensurate with  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem. This  provision  will  act  as  an  addi- 
tional assurance  that  the  States  will  zero 
to  on  the  alcohol  abuse  problem  to  our 
Nation  and  will  serve  to  coordinate  alco- 
hol programs  with  other  health  programs 
within  a  given  State. 

Lastly,  the  bill  provides  for  a  15-man 
national  advisory  council  on  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  whose  purpose  is 
to  advise,  consult  with,  and  make  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Secretary  on  mat- 
ters relattag  to  his  activities  and  func- 
tions in  the  area  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism. 

to  conclusion.  I  believe  that  there  la  a 
drastic  need  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  take  a  close  look  at  its  present  alcohol 
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abuse  and  alcoholism  program.  If  the 
Government  follows  this  course,  it  should 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  not  nearly 
enough  has  been  done,  consldertog  the 
tremendous  magnitude  of  the  alcohol 
abuse  problem.  It  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress to  take  the  initiative  to  spotUgbt- 
ing  this  critical  problem  and  to  taking 
the  necessary  action  to  cope  with  its 
ramifications.  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  of  H.R.  18874. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr,  Pcppek). 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
only  to  commend  the  disttoguished  com- 
mittee for  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

I  wish  to  add  that  those  who  are  say- 
ing— many  of  them  young  people^thal 
martouana  is  no  worse  than  liquor  do 
not  realize  the  facts,  as  reported  by  the 
disttoguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  the  conference  report,  and  the 
terrible  toll  taken  by  liquor.  We  cannot 
afford  to  fasten  another  culprit  of  pos- 
sible Injury  upon  the  people  of  our 
country. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
(Thairman.  I  rise  to  support  of  SR.  18874. 
the  Alcoholic  Abuse,  Prevention,  and 
Treatment  Act  of  1970. 

Alcoholism  Is  a  major  problem  to  the 
United  States.  It  now  ranks  third  among 
the  killing  sicknesses  to  the  United 
States.  It  causes  death,  destruction,  and 
despair.  Social  and  economic  damage 
caused  by  alcoholic  consumption  exceeds 
the  damage  caused  by  the  use  of  all 
other  stimulating  and  depresstog  drugs. 
Accordtag  to  Jerome  Jaffee  to  the  Phar- 
macological Basis  of  Therapeutics: 

Alcotiollsm  16  a  more  significant  protjiem 
tlian  all  other  forms  of  drug  abuse  combined. 

Alcoholic  totoxlcatlon  is  a  factor  to 
over  50  percent  of  automobile  accidents 
to  which  a  death  has  occurred.  Alcohol 
is  tavolved  to  70  percent  of  single  car 
fatalities  and  as  much  as  20  percent  of 
private  plane  fatahties. 

In  1965,  approximately  2  million  ar- 
rests were  made  for  the  offefise  of  public 
drunkenness.  This  represented  one  of 
every  three  arrests  ma(ie  for  all  causes  to 
America  for  that  year. 

In  California,  alcoholism  is  the  10th 
leading  cause  of  death.  Between  the  ages 
of  20  and  40,  one-third  of  all  deaths  re- 
sult from  alcohol.  Life  expectancy  of  an 
alcoholic  is  10  to  12  years  below  the 
general  average. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  people  to  our  pris- 
ons for  murder,  rape,  and  burglary  com- 
mitted those  crimes  after  the  excessive 
consumption  of  alcoh(d. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Commission 
on  Alcoholism  has  estimated  that  for 
fiscal  year  1969,  the  cost  of  the  misuse 
of  alcohol  to  the  Los  Angeles  County 
government  exceeds  $73  million.  The 
largest  portion — $35.6  million— of  this 
cost  is  for  law  enforcement. 

The  saving  to  the  taxpayer  would  be 
tremendous  if  we  could  ciirb  the  misuse 
of  alcohol.  Agato,  to  Los  Angeles  County, 
the  District  Attorney  estimates  that  52.5 
percent  of  all  misdemeanor  and  felony 
crimes  result  from  the  misuse  of  alcohol. 
If  this  were  eliminated,  the  savtogs  to  the 
taxpayer  would  be  $6.7  million  to  the 
district  attorney's  office  alone. 


We  know  there  is  a  shortage  of  hos- 
pital beds  and  medical  personnel,  yet.  to 
1968-69,  there  were  2,137  acute  or 
chronic  alcoholism  patients  to  Harbor 
General  Hospitals  and  their  average  stay 
to  the  hospital  was  7  days. 

The  bUl  before  us  now,  HJl.  18874,  is 
designed  to  curb  the  misuse  of  alcohol. 
First,  it  recognizes  the  need  for  action 
to  this  area  by  crcatmg  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcxibolism 
withto  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Second,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  develop  and 
maintain  a  program  for  the  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rebabiUtatlon  of  alcohol 
abuse  among  Federal  civilian  employees. 
Third,  the  bill.  HJt.  18874.  authorizes 
grants  for  States  to  establish  programs 
and  grants  for  pilot  projects  imder  the 
direction  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  In  addition,  the 
bill  requires  hospitals,  that  are  currently 
recelvtog  Federal  funds,  to  admit  alcohol 
abusers  on  the  basis  of  medical  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  sheriff  of  Los 
Angeles  County  believes  that  the  misuse 
of  alcohol  is  one  of  the  major  public 
health  problems  of  our  society.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  and  I  feel  that  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  18874  will  begto  to  correct 
this  problem  to  our  society. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
our  best  estimates  todlcate  that  there  are 
as  many  as  18  mllUon  alcoboUcs  to  the 
United  States.  Alcoholism  is  now  rated  as 
the  fourth  major  killer  to  America,  and 
the  average  alcohohc  dies  12  years  scwner 
than  the  normal  citizen.  One-third  of 
the  admissions  to  State  mental  hospitals 
and  one-sixth  of  the  admissions  to  vet- 
erans hospitals  are  alcohol  related.  Half 
of  all  highway  fatalities  can  be  attributed 
to  dntoken  driving.  Half  of  the  criminal 
arrests  to  urban  areas  are  for  public 
dnmkenness.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  extent 
of  this  problem  is  shocking  and  unac- 
ceptable. 

But  these  figiires  show  only  part  of  the 
picture.  They  do  not  reveal  how  many 
broken  families  result  from  alcoholism. 
Nor  do  Ibey  recognize  the  enormous  cost 
of  this  disease  to  the  public.  Tlie  fact  is 
that  alcoholism,  more  than  any  other 
lltaess.  Is  destroj'tog  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety. Not  only  the  alcoholic,  but  his 
household,  his  employer,  and  his  Govern- 
ment suffer  from  his  problem.  There  are 
no  statistics  to  measure  the  number  of 
families  lost  to  an  alcohoUc  parent,  the 
number  of  Innocent  persons  victimised 
by  drunken  drivers,  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  by  these  desperately  ill  peo- 
ple. How  much  of  what  we  spend  for  wel- 
fare services,  job  programs,  correctional 
institutions  is  actually  subsidy  for  the 
alcoholic?  How  high  a  price  does  business 
pay  for  absenteeism  and  accidents  re- 
lated to  alcoholism? 

No  matter  how  difficult  it  Is  to  measiire 
the  exact  scope  of  this  problem,  we  must 
at  least  recognize  that  it  is  much  more 
extensive  than  commonly  imderstood.  It 
is  a  problem  that  demands  maximum  at- 
tention at  all  levels  of  government.  The 
bill  before  us  today  gives  us  the  tools  with 
which  we  can  attack  alcoholism  to  the 
United  States. 

The  measure  would  create  a  National 
Institute  of  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
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lam  within  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  This  body  would  coordi- 
nate all  Federal  health  and  rehabilita- 
tion programs  related  to  the  prevention 
and  treatment  ot  alcohol  abuse:  »300 
million  Is  authorized  for  assistance  to 
States  and  local  groups  to  spur  com- 
munity based  planning  for  programs 
dealing  with  the  abuse  of  alcohol  Pl- 
naUy.  the  bUl  requires  the  development 
of  specific  programs  for  the  treatment 
and  rehabUltatlon  of  federally  employed 
alcoholics. 

In  a  much  broader  sense,  this  measure 
recognizes  the  true  nature  of  alcoholism- 
that  it  Is  a  disease,  not  a  sin.  and  that 
it  must  be  met  not  by  criminal  action 
but  by  medical  treatment.  Much  of  our 
trouble  in  the  past  has  derived  from  the 
atmosphere  of  moral  disapproval  sur- 
rounding the  entire  subject:  the  deplor- 
able custom  of  treating  alcoholics  as  sin- 
ners or  criminals  has  simply  obscured 
the  natiire  of  the  problem.  What  this  bUI 
achieves  is  a  recognition  of  alcoholism 
as  an  Illness— no  more  immoral  than 
tuberculosis  or  schizophrenia.  Indeed  It 
Is  an  Illness  that  ranks  with  cancer  and 
heart  disease  as  one  of  our  country's 
niost  important  health  problems.  It  is 
about  time.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  took 
steps  to  solve  the  mystery  of  alcoholism 
as  well  as  the  mysteries  of  cancer  and 
heart  disease. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  am 
aware  of  the  terrible  cost  In  terms  of 
lost  wages  and  salaries  as  well  as  In 
terms  of  broken  homes  and  broken  lives 
which  result  from  the  excessive  use  of 
alcohol. 

-*ccordlng  to  the  December  issue  of  the 
Department  of  Labors  magazine— Man- 
power—alcoholism  affects  more  than  6 
million  Americans  and  costs  industry  as 
much  as  »3  billion  or  more  per  year  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report,  other 
indirect  losses  bring  the  total  bill  to  as 
much  as  t^  bmion  yearly. 

The  magazine  article  reveals  that  busi- 
ness execuUves  are  the  worst  offenders 
and  are  most  in  need  of  a  program  to 
control  and  reduce  alcohol  abuse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  legislation 
may  not  be  perfect,  but  it  is  a  dramatic 
and  constructive  start.  The  bill  recog- 
nizes the  prerogaUves  of  State  and  local 
programs  In  providing  solutions  to  the 
problem  of  alcohol  abuse.  It  Is  my  ex- 
pectation that  this  Federal  effort  will  be 
perfected  within  a  short  time  and  that 
the  dangers  and  losses  that  result  from 
alcohoUsm  may  be  reduced  and  that  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation  itself  may  be  served 
by  a  comprehensive  and  intelligent  at- 
tack against  this  serious  and  highly 
compUcated  problem  which  permeates 
every  branch  and  segment  of  our 
society. 

Mr.  STEELE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
pleased  with  the  passage  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Alcoholism  Abuse  Act  of  1970  It 
Is  particularly  gratifying  that  Congress. 
after  passing  leglslaUon  In  October  to 
rehabilitate  drug  addicts,  is  now  turning 
around  to  provide  similar  aid  to  those 
who  cannot  lick  the  drinking  habit.  In 
recent  months  public  attention  has  been 
focused  primarily  on  the  alarming  rise 
In  drug  abuse.  I  think  we  have  to  make 
a  maximum  effort  to  combat  drug  abuse 
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before  it  becomes  a  runaway  catastrophe. 
However,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  In  sheer  magnitude,  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism  Is  much  more  wide- 
spread than  drug  addiction. 

Nationwide  It  Is  estimated  that  there 
are  27  million  persons  who  have  devel- 
oped a  serious  dependence  on  alcohol. 
By  comparison,  latest  estimates  show 
that  there  are  190.000  hard-core  drug 
addicts  in  the  United  States.  In  the  State 
of  Connecticut  we  have  130.000  hard- 
core alcoholics,  while  there  are  between 
lO.OOO  and  12.000  drug  addicts.  In  my 
State  over  one-half  million  persons — the 
family  members  of  the  alcoholics — are 
seriously  affected  by  this  problem.  Last 
year  alone  we  admitted  6,100  alcoholics 
to  our  State  mental  hospitals.  That  Is  40 
percent  of  the  admissions  total  for  the 
State.  By  comparison  drug  addicts  made 
up  8.5  percent  of  the  total.  I  could  go  on 
and  list  grim  statistics  on  the  problems, 
heartbreaks,  and  fatalities  that  drinkers 
cause  or  contribute  to  In  the  home,  in 
law  enforcement,  in  industry  and  on  the 
highways. 

One  of  the  flrst  things  we  have  to 
realize  is  that  alcoholism  Is  a  medical 
problem.  For  too  long  we  have  regarded 
the  heavy  drinker  as  a  morally  depraved 
or  even  despicable  person.  This,  of  course, 
has  made  the  problem  of  rehabilitation 
Just  so  much  more  difficult.  The  Alco- 
holism Abuse,  Prevention.  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  gives  recognition 
to  the  fact  that  the  problem  drinker 
needs  medical  and  psychological  help. 
One  great  advantage  of  this  bill  la  that  it 
provides  for  treatment  centers  close  to 
home. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  Is  proud  of  Its 
Innovative  programs  to  help  the  heavy 
drinker.  It  was  the  first  to  set  up  a  com- 
prehensive State-supported  alcoholism 
rehabilitation  service  back  In  1949,  Over 
the  past  2  years  my  State  has  spent  over 
$2  million  on  providing  for  alcoholics  In 
outpatient  clinics.  Intensive  treatment 
centers,  detoxification  centers,  halfway 
houses,  and  three-quarter-way  houses. 
These  programs  are  expensive,  and  the 
related  costs  for  drug  addiction  treat- 
ment have  more  than  doubled  the  ex- 
penditures for  these  two  related  prob- 
lems. 

This  is  a  lot  for  a  small  State,  but  It  is 
still  not  enough.  We  must  provide  help  to 
these  persons  who  live  in  a  misery  from 
which  they  cannot  liberate  themselves. 

This  legislation  will  provide  approxi- 
mately $1.5  million  In  Federal  grants  to 
the  CormecUcut  alcoholism  rehabilita- 
tion program.  Speclflc  projects  will  be 
eUglble  for  additional  funding.  My  hope 
ts  that  some  of  this  money  can  be  used 
to  set  up  community  treatment  centers 
throughout  the  State.  Right  now,  much 
of  the  treatment  effort  is  centered  In  the 
big  cities.  We  should  have  help  available 
to  anyone  as  close  to  home  as  possible, 
regardless  of  whether  he  lives  In  a  large 
or  small  community. 

I  hope  that  conference  action  on  this 
bill  Is  completed  quickly  so  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  signed  into  law  before  the  end 
of  the  session.  This  action  is  urgent,  nec- 
essary, and  long  overdue, 

Mr,  O'NEIIjL  of  Massachusetts  Mr 
Chairman.  In  1988.  the  Congress  recog- 
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nlwd  the  sertoumesa  of  alcoholism  and 
demonstrated  an  understanding  that  al- 
coholism is  a  disease  and  not  a  crime  We 
did  not,  unfortunately,  act  on  that  un- 
derstanding and  provide  the  funds  and 
mechanism  for  research  into  the  causei 
of  that  disease,  its  prevention,  cure  and 
rehabUltatlon  of  the  victims  of  aim. 
holism. 

This  bill  today  finally  takes  that  steo 
We  authorized  S300  million  over  the  ne« 
3  years  for  the  creation  of  a  National  In- 
stitute on  Alocohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism within  the  existing  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health.  This  Institute  will 
administer  a  program  for  the  prevention 
and  treatment  of  alcoholism.  The  States 
are  authorized  to  set  up  alcoholism  pro- 
grams and  will  be  reimbursed  with  lor- 
mula  grants.  Educational  lnstitutlon^ 
governmental  agencies  and  foundations 
who  deal  with  alcohoIUim  will  be  funded 
under  project  grants. 

Recognizing  that  alcoholism  pervades 
every  level  of  society  and  every  occupa- 
tion, this  bill  authorizes  the  creation  of 
an  alcoholism  program  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  attempts  to  guarantee  that 
their  Jobs  and  occupational  security  will 
not  be  Jeopardized  by  participation  in 
such  programs, 

I  think  this  bin  is  an  excellent  piece 
of  legislation  and  long  overdue.  The  toll 
In  human  and  economic  terms  taken  by 
alcoholism  In  this  country  is  phenome- 
nal. Most  of  us  do  not  realize  the  serlons- 
nesa  of  the  problem  nor  the  extent  of 
alcoholism.  The  United  States  has  18 
million  alcoholics  and  problem  drinkers. 
That  Is  almost  10  percent  of  our  entire 
population.  One-third  of  all  admlstiom 
to  mental  hospitals  are  alcohol  related, 
and  one  must  particularty  think  of  the 
families  of  these  people  In  order  to  re- 
alize the  extent  of  this  destruction  and 
the  depth  of  the  tragedy  produced  by 
alcoholism. 

Alcoholism  Is  the  Nation's  fourth  ma- 
jor killing  disease.  One  should  thmk  in 
comparative  terms.  It  Is  a.'i  much  a 
health  problem  as  cancer  and  heart  dis- 
ease, about  which  we  are  all  concerned. 
One  of  every  six  patients  In  veterans  hos- 
pitals across  the  Nation  Is  there  for  a 
drinking  problem.  We  are  talking  about 
a  great  number  of  people,  who  suffer  di- 
rectly, and  an  even  larger  number  of  peo- 
ple who  suffer  from  having  alcoholics  In 
their  families,  as  employees,  and  employ- 
ers, as  friends  and  neighbors.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  more  than  $5  billion  a  year 
is  wasted  in  America  Industry  because  of 
absenteeism,  accidents,  and  damages 
caused  by  alcoholics.  The  extent  of  this 
problem  Is  almost  overwhelming. 

We  can  make  progress  In  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcoholism  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  alcoholics.  I  think  this 
is  an  excellent  bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  suiHiort  it. 

Mr.  DUDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  H.R.  18874,  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Pre- 
venUon.  Treatment,  and  RehablUtatlon 
Act  of  1970.  As  you  are  most  critically 
aware,  we  are  In  need  of  a  broad  and  sig- 
nificant program  to  provide  a  compre- 
hensive range  of  services — from  preven- 
tion of  alcohol  abuse  to  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  for  those  who  are  In  need 
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of  help.  Alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm 
bave  been  rapidly  Increasing  throughout 
the  country,  and  we  must  use  all  our  re- 
sources to  curtail  this  problem  before  It 
doe!  further  damage  to  the  society.  As  a 
conacienUous  body  of  men  and  women, 
ve  must  follow  the  lead  of  the  Senate  in 
Older  that  It  not  be  said  that  the  House 
Ignored  a  measure  to  help  the  ill;  aloo- 
boiism  Is  an  lllneas  and  one  that  we  can 
no  longer  turn  our  back  on,  as  In  the 
post. 

With  up  to  nearly  5  percent  of  our 
population  affected,  It  is  certainly  diffi- 
cult to  deny  the  urgency  of  the  problem, 
and  yet  we  have  allowed  it  to  become 
one  of  America's  most  neglected  and 
coetly  Illness.  However,  the  legislation 
which  we  are  considering  today  Is  the  ve- 
hicle by  which  the  Congress  can  face  the 
realities  of  the  situation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
can  offer  the  necessary  leadership  to  the 
other  levels  of  goverrunent  in  America 
and  to  private  organizations  In  this 
country. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill  and  having 
testified  In  committee  I  am  most  criti- 
cally aware  of  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  therefore,  very  eager  to  see  its 
passage  this  session.  I  am  merely  asking 
that  we  face  the  problem  of  alcohol  abuse 
In  our  society  realistically,  before  it  de- 
stroys the  health  and  stability  of  our  so- 
ciety, which  it  is  well  on  the  road  toward 
doing.  If  this  legislation  does  nothing 
else.  It  clears  the  air  and  accepts  alco- 
holism as  a  valid  and  ethical  public 
health  problem  to  be  treated  the  same 
aa  any  other  public  health  problem. 

Mr.  BROYHILLof  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  18874,  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram for  prevention  and  treatment  of  al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism, 

I  doubt  if  there  Is  a  single  Member  of 
this  House  who  has  not  watched  with 
torrow,  anguish,  and  helplessness,  the 
physical  and  mental  deterioration  and 
the  eventual  untimely  death  of  a  rela- 
tive or  loved  one  due  to  excessive  use  of 
alcohol.  I  have. 

Not  only  have  alcoholics  suffered  from 
public  neglect  and  disdain,  but  their  fam- 
ilies, their  mothers,  their  wives,  their 
children,  have  suffered  immeasurably 
from  the  embarrassment,  the  shame,  the 
moral  disapproval  of  their  communities, 
and  often  desertion,  poverty,  and  person- 
al injury  or  death,  all  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  their  community  and  their  Nation 
to  help. 

Historic  public  attitude  that  tlie  al- 
o^lic  Is  a  sinner  or  a  criminal  has 
changed.  But  our  belated  recognition 
that  the  alcoholic  is  a  sick  man  and  not 
a  sinner  Is  not  enough.  Alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  constitute  the  fourth  major 
Idllliig  Illness  In  America  today;  the  al- 
coholic dies  some  12  years  younger 
than  the  average  American;  the  alcoholic 
represents  one-third  of  the  population 
of  our  State  mental  hospitals,  and  one- 
ilxth  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  cases;  and  drinking  drivers  are 
responsible  for  50  percent  of  our  high- 
way deaths.  The  time  has  come  for  the 
Congress  to  recognize  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  solve  it. 


For  years  Congress  has  devoted  much 
of  Its  efforts  and  billions  of  dollars  to  Im- 
prove education,  provide  better  health 
care,  reduce  poverty,  assist  the  aged,  halt 
crime,  and,  most  recently  to  curb  drug 
abuse. 

Yet,  until  this  Congress,  little  effort  has 
been  directed  toward  serious  examina- 
tion of  the  Impact  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
the  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation of  those  afflicted  with  alcoholism. 
This  Congress  and  the  Nation  Itself  owes 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  ond  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  a  great  debt  of  gratitude 
for  their  work  to  ferret  out  the  facts. 
The  statistics  which  have  been  amassed 
by  these  committees  stagger  the  Imagina- 
tion and  cry  out  for  correction. 

No  Member  of  this  House  Is  more  anx- 
ious to  reduce  Federal  spending  than  I 
am.  But  what  good  will  It  do  for  us  to 
have  already  spent  blllioas  of  dollars  in 
an  effort  to  improve  our  Nation's  health 
and  social  conditions  If  one-fourth  of  the 
people  we  assist  in  these  other  programs 
become  victims  of  alcoholism?  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  legislation  we  have  before 
us,  to  establish  a  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  through 
which  to  coordinate  Federal  health,  re- 
habilitation, and  social  programs  related 
to  alcohol  abu.<se;  and  the  authorization 
of  $300  million  over  3  fiscal  years  In  for- 
mula grants  to  the  States  and  project 
grants  to  groups,  organizations,  and  Indi- 
viduals to  implement  community  pro- 
grams for  treatment  and  rehablUtation, 
will  result  In  savings  In  both  money  and 
lives  In  years  to  come  far  In  excess  of 
what  we  are  authoriztng  today. 

It  Is  also  Important  that  we  establish 
a  separate  institute  rather  than  expand 
existing  programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Mental  Health  and  elevate  the 
present  National  Center  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  Alcoholism  to  Division  status 
within  the  NIMH.  As  America's  most 
important  health  problem,  alcoholism 
demands  more  concentrated  attention 
than  it  can  be  given  by  only  12  full-time 
professionals  and  a  proposed  Division 
budget  of  $14  million,  $6  million  of  which 
Is  for  research. 

Another  argument  for  a  separate  insti- 
tute is  the  fact  that  any  treatment  and 
rehabilitation  program  for  alcoholics  and 
problem  drinkers  must  inspire  Interest 
and  participation  by  a  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  the  American  public,  inducing 
ph.vslcian5,  scientists,  social  workers,  and 
persons  interested  in  practical  training 
programs,  as  well  as  those  skilled  in  re- 
search, I  am  convinced  that  public  edu- 
cation about  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism must  be  an  essential  part  of  such  a 
program  and  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  a  separate  institute. 

The  new  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  to  be 
composed  of  15  members,  including  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  a  medical  officer 
selected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
12  appointed  members,  six  skilled  in  med- 
ical, scientific  study,  diagnosis  or  treat- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  a  significant 
number  of  the  rest  chosen  because  of 


practical  experience  with  alcoholism.  In- 
cluding recovered  alcoholics.  Is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  program,  and  will  lend 
the  prestige  needed  to  attract  wide  inter- 
est and  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  alcoholism  and  Its  pre- 
vention and  treatment  Is  flrst  a  local, 
even  person-to-person  problem,  and  this 
approach  Is  recognized  and  funded  In 
this  legislation.  But  solution  depends  also 
on  wide  national  Interest  and  Federal 
participation  in  the  necessary  research 
and  development.  This,  too,  is  provided 
for  in  this  legislation. 

The  actions  to  correct  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  we  have  taken  as  a  nation 
In  the  past  have  been  too  Uttie  and  too 
low  in  priority.  We  need  a  new  epproach 
to  the  problem,  and  this  bill  sets  up  the 
machinery  needed  to  attack  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  this  legislation  provides 
for  a  long  overdue  and  desperately 
needed  program,  and  I  urge  its  enact- 
ment.   

Mr.  CARTER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time, 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  request,s  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  will  now  read  by  titles  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  as  on  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.a.   18874 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seiuite  and  ttouae  of 
JtefTtaentattt.es  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congreu  astembled, 

SHOBT   TTTt,! 

Section  1.  TbU  Act  may  be  cited  a>  tbe 
"Comprebeiulve  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
hoUBin  PreventlDo.  Treatment,  and  Rehabil- 
itation Act  ot  1870  ". 

TITLE  I— NATIONAL  INBTTTtrrE  ON 
ALCOBOL  ABCBE  AND  ALCOBOLISU 

KSTABLiaHUXirr   OF    THE   IMSl'l'lUlL 

Sic.  101.  (a)  Tliere  la  eetabUabed  m  the 
NatloDAl  Inatltute  ot  Mental  Healtb,  the  Na- 
tional Infitltute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
hollam  (berealter  In  Uila  Act  relerred  to  aa 
the  "Institute")  to  administer  the  programs 
and  autborules  assigned  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  {hereafter  In 
this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Se<ireUry" )  by 
Ibis  Act  and  part  C  of  the  Community  Mental 
Health  Centers  Act.  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  Institute.  shaU.  In  carrying  out 
the  purposes  ot  section  301  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  with  reepect  to  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  develop  and  conduct 
comprehensive  health,  education,  training, 
research,  and  pl&nnlng  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  alco- 
hol abusers  and  alcoholics. 

(b)  The  Institute  .shall  l>e  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  mrector  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary. 

BKPOBTB  BT   THE  BSCarTAHT 

Sac.  loa.  The  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  eulMMlt  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
which  shall  Include  a  description  of  the  ac- 
tions taken,  services  provided,  and  funds  ex- 
pended under  this  Act  and  part  C  of  tile 
Oommtinlty  Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such  ac- 
tions, services,  and  expendlturea  of  funds, 
and  such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appn^xiAte: 

(2)  submit  to  Congress  on  or  before  the 
expiration  of  tiie  one-year  period  begl&nlng 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  re- 
port (A)  containing  current  informauon  on 
the  health  consequences  of  using  aloohoUc 
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beTenges.  emd  (B)  contaiolog  such  ncom- 
mradfttlons  for  leglslKCloD  mnd  ftdmlnutrft- 
Uvc  uttlon  w  be  m»;  deem  ftpproprlAte; 

(B)  rabmlt  sucb  additional  reports  as  may 
be  requested  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  by  Congress;  and 

(4>  submit  to  tbe  Presideot  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Congress  sucb  reconunenda- 
tlons  as  wUl  further  the  prevenUon.  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  alcohol  abuee  and  al- 
coboUam. 

TITLE  U— ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCO- 
HOLISM PREVENTION,  TREATMENT. 
AND  REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES 


AIxrOHOL       ABtTSE        AND       ALCOBOUSM 
rSDEBAI,     CrVILUKr     EUPLOTEES 


AMONG 


Sbc.  201.  (a)  Tbe  Civil  Service  ConunlasloiL 
■ball  be  responsible  (or  developing  and 
malnuining.  tn  cooperation  with  the  Secre- 
tary and  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
departments,  appropriate  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs  and  serv- 
ices  for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholUan  among 
Federal  civilian  employees,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  Such  policies  and 
servlcea  shall  make  optional  use  of  exist- 
ing government  facilities,  services,  and 
sicUls. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the  In- 
stitute, shall  be  responsible  for  fostering 
similar  alcohol  abuse  and  alcobcdlam  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams and  services  tn  State  aod  loc&I  gov- 
ernments and  In  private  industry. 

(c)(1)  No  person  may  be  denied  or  de- 
prived of  Federal  civilian  employment  or  a 
Federal  profasalonal  or  other  license  or  right 
solely  on  the  ground  of  prior  alcohol  abuse 
or  prior  aloobollam. 

(3)  Tbls  subsection  shall  not  apply  to 
employment  (A)  in  tbe  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
the  National  Security  Agency,  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  tbe  Federal  Gov- 
ment  designated  for  purposes  of  national  se- 
curity by  the  President,  or  (B)  in  any  pcBl- 
tlon  In  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  not  referred  to  In  clause 
(A>,  which  position  Is  determined  pureuont 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  head  of 
sucb  agency  or  department  to  be  a  sensitive 
position. 

(d)  This  title  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  dismissal  from  employment  of  a 
Federal  civilian  employee  who  cannot  prop- 
erly function  In  his  employment. 

f  eK  1 )  Section  7353  of  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  V 
of  chapter  73  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  sucb  sec- 
tion 7362. 

TITLE     m— FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

Paht  a — Formula  Okants 

AUTHOaiZATION 

Sec.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated MO.OOOOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  $60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  $80,000,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1973.  for  grants  to 
States  to  assist  them  In  planning,  establish- 
ing, maintaining,  coordinating,  and  evaluat- 
ing projects  for  the  development  of  more  ef- 
fective prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabil- 
itation programs  to  deal  with  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism.  For  purposes  of  this  part. 
the  term  "State"  incltjdes  the  DLstrlot  of 
Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Conmion- 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  In  addition  to  the  fifty  states. 

RATX   ALtOnCKNT 

S«c.  302.  fa)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secre- 
tary iball.  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
allot  tbe  sunu  appropriated  for  loch  year 


purauant  to  section  301  among  tbe  States  on 
tbe  basis  of  tbe  relative  populatlcn,  financial 
need,  and  need  for  more  effective  preven- 
Uon. treatment,  and  rehabllltatloa  of  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism:  except  that  no 
such  allotment  to  any  SUte  (other  than  tbe 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa.  Guam,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  less  than  $200,000. 

(b)  Any  amount  so  allotted  to  a  State 
(other  than  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands)  and  remaining  unobli- 
gated at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain 
available  to  such  State,  for  the  purposes  for 
which  made,  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and  for 
such  year  only) ,  and  any  such  amount  shall 
be  In  addition  to  the  amounu  allotted  to 
such  state  for  sucb  purpose  for  such  next 
fiscal  year;  except  that  any  such  amount, 
remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  month  following  the  end  of  such  year 
for  which  It  was  allotted,  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  remain  unobligated  by 
the  close  of  such  next  fiscal  year,  may  be 
reallotted  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  available 
for  the  purposes  for  which  made  until  the 
close  of  such  next  fiscal  year,  to  other  States 
which  have  need  therefor,  on  such  basis  as 
tbe  Secretary  deems  equitable  and  consistent 
with  tbe  purposes  of  this  part,  and  any 
amount  so  reallotted  to  a  State  shall  be  tn 
addition  to  the  amounts  allotted  and  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  the  same  period.  A^ny 
amount  allotted  under  subsection  (a)  to  tbe 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
a  fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at 
tbe  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available 
to  It.  for  the  purposes  for  which  made,  for 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  ( and  for  such  years 
only) ,  and  any  such  amount  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  allotted  to  It  for  sucb 
purpose  for  each  of  such  next  two  fiscal 
years;  except  that  any  such  amount,  re- 
maining unobligated  at  the  end  of  tbe  first 
of  such  next  two  years,  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  remain  unobligated  at  the 
close  of  the  second  of  such  next  two  years, 
may  be  reallotted  by  the  Secretary,  to  be 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  made 
until  tbe  close  of  the  second  of  such  next 
two  years,  to  any  other  of  such  four  States 
which  have  need  therefor,  on  such  basis  as 
the  Secretary  deems  equitable  and  con- 
sistent with  the  purposes  of  this  part,  and 
any  amoimt  so  reallotted  to  a  State  shall  be 
in  addition  to  tbe  amounts  allotted  and 
available  to  tbe  State  for  the  same  period. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a  portion 
of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of  such  State 
under  this  part  shall  be  available  to  pay  that 
portion  of  the  expenditures  found  necessary 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and  efficient 
administration  during  such  year  of  the  State 
plan  approved  imder  this  part,  except  that 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total  of 
the  allotments  of  such  State  for  a  year,  or 
$50,000,  whichever  Is  the  least,  shall  be 
available  for  such  purpose  for  such  year. 

BTATB  PLANS 

Sbc.  303  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  partici- 
pate In  this  part  shall  submit  a  State  plan 
for  carrying  out  Its  purposes.  Such  plan 
must — 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supervlalng  the  administration  of 
tbe  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  tbe 
State  agency  designated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "State  agency")  will  have 
authority  to  carry  out  such  plan  In  conform- 
ity with  this  part: 

(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  cotmdl  which  shall  include  repre- 
MDtatlvea  of  nongovernmental  organisations 
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or  group*,  and  of  pubUc  agencies  coooeriM 
with  the  prevenUon  and  treatment  of  alS 
hoi  abuse  and  alcoholism,  to  consult  with 
tbe  SUte  agency  In  carrying  out  the  plan 

(4)  set  forth,  In  accordance  with  crltwi* 
established  by  the  Secretary,  a  survey  3 
need  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  ot 
alcohol  abuse  and  aloobollsm.  Including  & 
survey  of  the  health  faclUtlee  needed  tn 
provide  servlcea  for  alcohol  abuse  aad 
alcohoUsm  and  a  plan  for  tbe  development 
and  distribution  of  such  facilities  and  wo. 
grams  throughout  tbe  State: 

(5)  provide  such  methods  of  sdmlnlstra- 
tlon  of  the  State  plan.  Including  methodl 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  personnel  standards  on  a  msnt 
basis  (except  tbot  the  Secretary  shall  exet- 
else  no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selso- 
tion.  tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  ant 
Individual  employed  In  accordance  wlthsl^ 
methods),  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  oo- 
eratlon  of  the  plan; 

(6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  wlU 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  aod  ooo- 
talnlng  such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  tbe  Secretary  may  find  neC' 
essory  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports; 

(7)  provide  that  the  Comptroller  Qeneral 
of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorlaed 
represents  tlves  shall  have  access  for  tbe  pur- 
pose  of  audit  and  examination  to  the  noonb 
specified  In  paragraph  (Q); 

(8)  provide  that  tbe  State  agency  win 
from  time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than 
annually,  review  Its  State  plan  and  stibmit 
to  the  Secretary  any  modifications  thereof 
which  It  considers  necessary; 

(9)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  part 
for  any  period  will  be  eo  used  aa  to  n^pl«. 
ment  and  increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practical,  the  level  of  state,  local,  and  otb« 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  In  the  absenoe 
of  sucb  Federal  funds  be  made  available  for 
the  programs  described  In  this  part,  and  will 
In  no  event  supplant  such  State,  local,  sod 
other  non-Federal  funds;  and 

(10)  contain  such  additional  Information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  Stats 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
compiles  wttb  tbe  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (a). 

PaBT    B — PaoJXCT    OXANTS    AND    C0NT«ACn 
CKANTS    AND    CONTXACTS    FOM   THX   PlXimnUUI 
AND     TKEATMXNT     OF     ALCOHOL     ABim    AMD 
ALCOBOLXSK 

Sec.  311.  Section  247  of  part  C  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  ameod- 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"gkants  and  contbacts  roa  thx  pextxntiov 

AND     TttXATVSNT     OF     ALCOHOL     ABtnB    AND 
ALCOHOLISM 

■'Sec.  247.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  or- 
ganizations, and  Institutions  and  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions,  and  In- 
dividuals— 

"(1)  to  conduct  demonstration,  serrloi, 
and  evaluation  projects, 

"(2)   to  provide  education  and  training, 

"(3)  to  provide  programs  and  services  tn 
cooperation  with  schools,  courts,  penal  In- 
stitutions, and  other  public  agencies,  and 

"(4)  to  provide  cotinsellng  and  education 
activities  on  an  Individual  or  community 
basis. 
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for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
Ibiue  and  alcoholism  and  for  the  rehablllta- 
rton  of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics, 
^b)  Projects  for  which  grants  or  con- 
tracU  u-e  made  under  this  section  shall. 
whenever  possible,  be  community  based.  pro- 
Tide  ft  comprehensive  range  of  cervices,  and 
be  mtegrated  with,  and  Involve  the  active 
participation  of,  a  wide  range  of  pubUc  and 
Dongovemmenlftl  agencies,  organisations. 
lartltuUons,  and  individuals. 

•'(c)(1)  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  tbU  section,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
coordlnstlon  of  all  applications  for  programs 
in  a  State. 

"(3)  Each  applicant  from  within  a  State. 
upon  filing  Its  application  with  the  Secretary 
for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  section, 
itsU  submit  a  copy  of  Its  application  for 
review  by  the  State  agency  designated  under 
KCtlon  d03  of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treat- 
meat,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970.  if  such 
■gency  exists.  Such  State  agency  shall  be 
dren  not  more  than  thirty  days  from  the 
date  of  receipt  of  the  application  to  submit 
to  the  Secretary,  in  wrlUng,  an  evaluation  of 
the  project  set  forth  in  tbe  application.  Such 
evslustlon  shall  Include  comments  on  the 
relationship  of  the  project  to  other  projects 
pending  and  approved  and  to  the  State  com- 
prehensive plan  for  treatment  and  preven- 
tion of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm  under 
■uch  eectlon  303.  Tbe  State  shall  furnish  the 
ifrpllcant  a  copy  of  any  such  evaluation. 

■•(3)  Approval  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  or  contract  by  the  Secretary,  including 
the  earmarking  of  financial  assistance  for  a 
program  ot  project,  may  be  granted  only  if 
the  application  substantially  meets  a  set  of 
criteria  established  by  tbe  Secretary  that — 

"(A)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  section  is 
•ought  will  be  substantially  administered  by 
or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant: 

"(B)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admln- 
Ittntloa  as  are  neceeaary  for  tbe  proper  and 
effldent  c^Mration  of  such  programs  or 
projects: 

"(C)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
asry  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
Applicant;  and 

"(D)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
t](Hi  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  sup- 
plement and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible 
snd  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and 
other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  In  the 
sbaence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avall- 
tble  for  the  programs  described  In  this  sec- 
tion, and  will  in  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
130,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
aO,  1971,  MO.000,000  for  the  fi&cal  year  ending 
June  30,  1972,  and  »S0.0OO.OOO  for  the  flscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1972." 

Paxt  C — Admission  to  Hospitals 
iDiiissroN   or   alcohol    ABuszas    and   alco- 
holics to  PaiVATT  AMD  PUBLIC  HOSPtTALS 

Sxc.331.  (a)  Alcohol  abusers  and  alco- 
holics shall  be  admitted  to  and  treated  In 
private  and  public  general  hospitals,  which 
receive  Federal  funds  for  alcoholic  treat- 
ment programs,  on  the  basis  of  medical  need 
ud  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  sole- 
ly because  of  their  alcoholism.  No  hospital 
that  violates  this  section  shall  receive  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act;  except  that  th«  Secretary  shall 
not  terminate  any  such  Federal  assistance 
untu  the  Secretary  has  advised  the  appro- 
priate person  or  persons  of  the  failure  to 
oomply  with  this  secUon,  and  has  fvovlded 
•n  opportunity  for  correction  or  a  hearing 

(b)    Any  aotl(»Q   taken   by  the  Secretary 


purstiant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
such  Judicial  review  as  la  provided  by  eec- 
tlon 404  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Act. 

Past  D — Gsneeal 
compaxhensive  state  uxaltu  plans 
Sec.  331.  Section  314  (d)  (3)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
eubparagraph  (J); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  tbe  end 
of  subparagraph  (K)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ":  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (K)  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(L)  provide  for  services  for  the  preven- 
Uon and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism,  oonmieiuurate  with  tbe  extent 
of  the  problem." 

SPECIALIZED    PACILITIKS 

Sec.  332.  section  243(a)  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  (l) 
by  inserting  "or  leasing"  aft«  "construc- 
tion", and  (2)  by  Inserting  "facilities  for 
emergency  medical  services.  Intermediate 
care  services,  or  outpatient  services,  and" 
Immediately  before  "post -hospitalization 
treatment  facilities". 

CONFIDENTIALITY   OF  BECOBOa 

Sec.  333.  The  Secretary  may  authorize  per- 
sons engaged  in  research  on,  or  treatment 
with  respect  to,  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
to  protect  the  privacy  of  individuals  who  are 
the  subject  of  such  research  or  treatment  by 
withholding  from  all  persons  not  connected 
with  the  conduct  of  such  research  or  treat- 
ment the  names  or  other  identifying  charac- 
teristics of  such  individuaUi.  Persons  so  au- 
thorized to  protect  tbe  privacy  of  such  in- 
dividuals may  not  be  compelled  In  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  civil,  criminal,  adminis- 
trative, legislative,  or  other  proceeding  to 
Identify  such  individuals. 

TITLE  IV— THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORT 
COUNCIL  ON  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  AL- 
COHOLISM 

ESTABLISHUENT  OF  COUNCIL 

Sec.  401.  (a)  Section  217(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  In- 
serting "the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Aloohollsm,"  immediately 
after  "the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council,"; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  (A) 
Inserting  "the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism,"  immediately 
after  "tbe  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council,",  and  (B)  Inserting  "alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism,"  immediately  after  "psychi- 
atric disorders,";  and 

(3)  in  tbe  fourth  sentence,  (A)  by  Insert- 
ing "(other  tban  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism) "  after  "the  terms  of  tbe 
members":  (B)  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"(2)*':  and  (C)  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  tbe  end  and  Inserting  a  semicolon  and 
"and  (3)  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
cohoUsm first  taking  office  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  clause,  shall  expire  as  fol- 
lows: Three  shall  expire  four  years  after  such 
date,  three  shall  expire  three  years  after  such 
date,  three  shall  expire  two  yean  after  such 
date,  and  three  shall  expire  one  year  after 
such  date,  as  designated  by  the  Secretary  at 
the  time  of  appointment." 

(b)  Section  2171b)  of  sucb  Act  Is  amended, 
In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  Inserting 
"alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,"  Immediately 
after  "mental  health.". 

(c)  Section  217  of  such  Act  Is  ftirther 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  Tbe  National  Advisory  Coimcil  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  shall  advise. 


constilt  with,  and  make  recommendations  to, 
tbe  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to  tbe  ac- 
tivities and  functions  of  the  Secretary  in  the 
field  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  The 
Council  la  authorised  ( 1 )  to  review  research 
projects  or  programs  fttbinltted  to  or  initiated 
by  it  In  the  field  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism and  recommend  to  the  Secretary  any 
such  projects  which  it  believes  show  promise 
of  making  valuable  contributions  to  human 
knowledge  with  reepect  to  the  cause,  preven- 
tion, or  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  and  (2)  to 
collect  Information  as  to  studies  being 
carried  on  In  the  field  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  and .  with  tbe  approval 
of  the  Secretary,  make  available  such  infor- 
mation through  appropriate  publications  for 
the  benefit  of  health  and  welfare  agencies 
or  organisations  (public  or  prl\-ate)  or  phy- 
sicians or  any  other  scientists,  and  for  the 
Information  of  the  general  public.  The  Cotm- 
cU  is  also  authorized  to  recommend  to  tbe 
Secretary,  for  acceptance  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 501  of  this  Act,  conditional  gifts  for 
work  In  tbe  field  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism; and  the  Secretary  shall  recommend 
acceptance  of  any  such  gifts  only  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council.'' 

AFPaOVAL  BT  COUNCIL  OF  CCBTAXH  GIANTS 
tTNDEB  PABT  C  OF  COMHUNrTT  MENTAL 
HEALTH    CENTEBS    ACT 

Ssc.  403.  Section  266  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  Is  amended  (1) 
by  Insertmg  "(other  than  part  C  thereof)" 
Immediately  after  "this  title",  and  (3)  by 
adding  immediately  after  tbe  period  tbe  fol- 
lowing: "Grants  imder  part  C  of  tbU  title 
for  such  costs  may  be  made  only  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  National  Institute  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  AlcohoUsm  established  by 
by  such  section." 

TITLE  V~OENERAL 

Sec.  601.  If  any  section,  provision,  or  term 
of  this  Act  Is  adjudged  Invalid  for  any  reason, 
such  Judgment  shall  not  affect,  impair,  or 
invalidate  any  other  section,  provision,  or 
term  of  this  Act.  and  the  remaining  sections, 
provisions,  and  terms  shall  be  and  remain  In 
full  force  and  effect. 

Sec.  S02.  (a)  &ich  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  other  tban  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  in- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amotmt  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  imdertaking  in 
connection  with  which  such  grant  is  given 
or  used,  and  tbe  amount  of  that  portion  of 
tbe  cost  of  tbe  project  or  undertejcing  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  and  such  other  records 
as  wUl  faclUtate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorixed  representatives.  shaU  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
recortls  of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  grants  or  contracts  entered  Into  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  other  than 
competitive  bidding  procedures. 

Sec.  503.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  in  such  tnstaUments  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  determine. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  siibstitut€  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Rkcoro,  and  open  to  amendment  at 
any  mint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Chalrmui.  I  offer 

two  technical  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ameodments  offered  by  Mr.  Staookbs:  Page 
64.  Une  a.  strike  out  "Institute"  and  uuert 
to  Ueu  tJtiereof  "Advisory  Council". 

P*gb  04,  add  at  tlie  end  of  line  16  the 
following:  "or  contract". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMXHDUKNT   OmUtO   ST    UX.    SaOWH   OT   OHIO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
f  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BaoWK  of  Ohio: 
Strike  sections  (c).  (d),  and  (e)  of  title  n. 
Une  B  on  page  fi  and  all  tbat  follows  througb 
line  3  on  page  Qi. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  pminfie  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
strike  out  the  language  in  the  legislation 
that  provides — and  I  quote: 

No  pez«oa  may  be  denied  or  deprived  of 
Federal  civilian  employment  or  a  Federal 
professional  or  other  license  or  right  solely 
on  the  ground  of  prior  alcohol  abuse  or  prior 
alcoholism. 

My  amendment  would  also  strike  a 
section  which  includes  an  exemption  to 
that  provision  In  the  case  of  certain 
sensitive  agencies  such  a.s  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  National  Security 
Agency,  and  other  sensitive  agencies  in- 
volving national  security.  And  It  would 
strike  a  section  that  says: 

This  title  has  not  be  construed  to  prohibit 
the  dtamls&al  from  employment  of  a  Federal 
dvlllan  employee  who  cannot  properly  fimc- 
tlon  in  his  employment. 

And  it  would  strike  a  further  section 
which  says: 

Section  7353  of  title  6  of  the  United  States 
Code  Is  repealed. 

Section  7392  of  title  V  of  the  United 
States  Code  reads,  and  I  quote: 

Exceeslve  and  habitual  use  of  Intoxicants. 
An  Individual  who  habitually  uses  Intoxicat- 
ing beverages  to  excess  may  not  be  employed 
in  the  competitive  service  (Public  Iaw  8&- 
6S4.  Sept.  6.  1966,  SO  Stat.  627.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  the  ac- 
tion of  striking  this  section  of  the  code 
may  be  precedential  with  reference  to 
narcotics  abuse  of  various  types  in  addi- 
tion to  the  use  of  intoxicating  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  that  also  this  language 
may  be  confu-iing  the  situation  of  the  dis- 
missal of  a  person  in  the  civil  service  for 
the  use  of  those  beverages  to  the  extent 
that  he  caimot  perform  his  Job. 

If  I  am  employed  in  the  civil  service, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  Is  suggested  that 
I  am  not  able  to  perform  my  functions 
and  I  say.  "Well,  all  right;  you  caught 
me:  I  am  an  alcoholic:"  Or  if  I  have  been 
off  the  job  because  of  alcoholism;  Or  It 
I  have  been  unable  to  do  my  job  because 
of  alcoholism  but  I  say.  "I  am  willing  to 
take  the  cure,"  which  the  first  part  of 
this  section  sets  up  for  people  who  are 
alcoholic,  can  I.  in  fact,  be  flred  and 
have  it  stick?  I  think  not  if  I  am  willing 
to  take  the  cure.  That  will  be  fine  and 
dandy:  they  will  dry  me  out  and  get  me 
back  on  my  feet;  and  so  long  as  I  perform 
I  guess  I  will  be  In  no  danger,  until  the 


next  Ume  I  am  unable  to  pert oim  my  job 
because  of  alcohol. 

And  then  what?  Am  I  then  dismissed? 
No.  I  am  willing  to  take  the  cure  again, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  think  I  can  probably 
keep  my  Job  on  that  basis  and  maintain 
myself  in  the  Federal  civil  service  for  a 
good  long  time  before  the  Invocation  of 
part  <D)  of  this  comes  Into  effect,  which 
says  that  this  title  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  dismissal  from  employ- 
ment of  a  Federal  civilian  employee  who 
cannot  properly  function  In  his  employ- 
ment. 

As  long  as  I  am  willing  to  take  the  cure 
set  up  by  this  section  I  think  I  can  keep 
my  Job.  t  think  we  would  be  better  off 
not  to  speak  to  this  problem  whatever 
and  leave  the  basic  law  stand,  which 
says  than  an  Individual  who  habitually 
uses  intoxicating  beverages  to  excess 
may  not  be — and  it  does  not  say  "shall 
not  be"  but  "may  not  be" — employed  in 
the  competitive  Civil  Service. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr,  Chairman,  1  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  certainly 
given  his  views.  I  think  we  have  appro- 
priate provisions  in  the  bill  to  deal  with 
this.  In  one  of  the  sections  the  gentleman 
read  it  says  "this  title  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  dismissal  of  a  Fed- 
eral civilian  employee  who  cannot  prop- 
erly function  In  his  employment."  We 
think  that  gives  discretion  to  handle  the 
problem.  The  bill  also  states  that  in  the 
case  of  people  in  the  CIA,  the  FBI,  the 
NSA,  or  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  Federal  Government  designated  for 
the  purpose  of  national  security  by  the 
President  or  in  positions  in  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  so  on,  that  the  IndlvldUBl  can 
be  dismissed. 

We  also  take  another  perspective.  The 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  testified 
that  they  are  generally  for  this  part,  per- 
haps with  some  minor  changes,  but  they 
did  testify  they  were  for  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  What  about  the 
case  where  a  man  is  repeatedly  unable 
to  perform  his  function  because  of  al- 
coholism but  he  Is  willing  indeed  and  sub- 
mits himself  to  the  cure  provided  by  the 
Civil  Service  and  gets  dried  out  and  goes 
back  on  his  Job  and  holds  that  Job  for 
weeks  or  months  or  years  and  then  can- 
not get  the  job  again  because  of  the 
problem? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  On  that  question,  as 
the  gentleman  said,  tliat  that  could  have 
occurred,  bat  we  deleted  that  provision 
of  the  bill.  Under  the  bill,  a  person  who 
cannot  perform  his  Job  can  be  fired  im- 
mediately. There  is  no  reason  to  take 
him  back.  Even  though  he  may  say  he 
should  be  taken  back,  t>ecause  he  has 
taken  the  cure,  that  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  dismissal. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Why  should  we 
not  say  that  he  should  not  have  his  Job 
back  if  he  uses  habitually  alcohol  lever- 
ages to  excess? 
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Mr.  STAOQERS.  Well,  I  would  say 
this  to  the  gentleman.  I  think  this  is  Ji« 
as  strong  as  that  is,  because  It  says  he 
can  be  fired  The  Civil  Service,  when 
asked  alwut  Jils  provision,  said  tliey  bad 
no  objection  to  the  change. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  not  ooo- 
cemed  about  their  viewpoint  as  much  is 
I  am  about  my  own. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  I  think  he  can  be 
fired  immediately,  and  that  is  the  end 
of  it. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  U) 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  worked  over  hia  veiy 
problem  at  length  in  the  committee.  In 
paragraph  (D)  of  section  201, 1  think  It 
adequately  covers  this  since  It  states 
that  this  title  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  dismissal  from  employment 
of  a  Federal  civilian  employee  who  can- 
not properly  function  in  his  employment 
This  does  give  the  right  for  immediate 
discharge  in  case  the  man  cannot  fune- 
Oon.  Of  course,  no  department  will  put 
up  with  a  habitual  drunkard.  The  Idea 
of  drying  out  and  coming  back  and  n 
forth  and  things  like  that  Is  a  figment 
of  a  fertile  imagination.  Certainly  none 
of  us  mean  for  habitual  drunkards  to 
hold  positions  of  trust  in  the  ofllces  o( 
our  Government. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Perhaps  we 
could  strike  a  compromise,  then,  and 
leave  off  section  (e)  which  repeals  tbe 
language  which  says  an  Individual  wbo 
uses  intoxicating  beverages  to  excea 
may  not  be  employed  In  the  competitive 
service. 

Now,  if  the  gentleman's  purpose  Is  a> 
he  stated,  then  none  of  us  want  to  see 
people  who  are  liabltual  drunkards  em- 
ployed in  the  Federal  Civil  Service,  then 
I  am  sure  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
that. 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Let  me  say  this  to 
the  gentleman.  In  the  original  bill,  then 
is  this  language: 

(d)  This  title  should  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  dismissal  from  employment  of 
a  Federal  civilian  employee  who  cannot  prop- 
erly function  In  hla  employment. 

The  committee  amended  this  language 
from  the  original  version  so  as  to  deil 
with  this  problem.  However,  I  do  not 
mind  the  attempt  of  the  gentleman  to 
repeal  that  particular  section  of  the  bm 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  would.  If  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  thinks  this  will  help  in  some  way. 
I  am  willing  to  accept  It. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  certainly  will  agree  to 
this  portion  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  the  war 
to  amend  my  amendment,  then,  I  believe 
is  to  strike  line  8  on  page  SO  and  all 
thereafter  down  through  line  23,  and 
down  through  line  3  on  page  51  be 
stricken  from  the  legislation. 

I  wonder  If  I  could  have  an  expression 
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from  the  chairman  or  a  representative 
trom  the  majority  aide  as  to  that? 

Mr  STAGOERS.  That  would  be  per- 
fectly all  right  with  me  to  strike  this  re- 
pealer out  because  I  do  not  l>elleve  it 
irould  make  any  difference  in  the  inter- 
pretotlon  to  be  given  the  bill  as  it  is 
presently  written. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Certainly  we  are  In 
ureement  In  principle  on  It. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  willing  to 
sccept  that  amendment,  as  modified. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
withdraw  his  other  amendment  and 
offer  IhL';  amendment  now. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  hLs  original  amendment? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  my 
initial  amendment  and  to  substitute 
therefor  that  line  24,  page  50,  and  all 
after  that  thereto  down  through  line  3, 
page  51,  be  stricken. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
to  withdraw  hl.s  original   amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

iUrKDUENT  OFTxaxO  BT   MB.  BSOWN  OF  OHIO 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio; 
Strike  out  line  24,  page  50,  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  tme  3  on  page  61. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened  in- 
tently to  the  discussion  of  this  bill 
and  I  am  sure  there  Is  abuse  of  alco- 
hol and  that  there  tue  alcoholics.  This 
bill  Is  undoubtedly  a  worthy  bill.  It  does 
provide  for  the  expenditure  of  a  lot  of 
money  in  the  initial  stages,  and  I  have 
the  feeling  that  this  Is  barely  a  start  in 
the  amount  of  money  that  will  be  spent. 
But  the  thing  that  intrigues  me.  In  view 
of  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  as  to  the  terrible  situation  that 
exists  with  respect  to  the  abuse  of  alco- 
hol and  alcoholism  In  this  country,  is 
the  fact  that  there  Is  no  provision  in  this 
bin  for  any  kind  of  curbs  with  respect  to 
Interstate  shipment  and  thereafter  the 
sale  and  use  of  alcohol. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  might  well 
have  been  some  kind  of  a  mandatory  pro- 
vision on  the  Interstate  transportation  of 
liquor  to  provide  that  it  could  not  be 
Kdd  to  a  known  alcoholic,  or  someone 
who  abused  the  use  of  alcohol.  In  cer- 
tain States  where  there  are  package 
stores,  liquor  cannot  be  sold  to  a  person 
who  uses  alcohol  to  excess,  and  I  do  not 
understand  why  there  were  not  some 
curbs  In  this  bill  other  than  a  restriction, 
such  as  the  one  we  Just  heard,  as  to  em- 
ployment within  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Every  package  of  cigarettes  carries  a 
label  to  the  effect  that  "This  package  of 
cl«arettes  may  be  hazardous  to  your 
health." 

Did  the  committee  give  any  thought  to 
a  label  on  liquor  saying  that  this  may  be 
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injurious  or  hazardous  to  health,  habit- 
forming,  and  so  on  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  say  this:  that  It  is  a  problem  for 
the  States.  I  would  also  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  introduced  a  bill  recently 
to  prohibit  advertising  in  any  way  on  the 
airways  across  State  lines  such  as  we 
made  In  the  tobacco  industry.  TTiis  is  up 
to  the  States  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
am  not  so  sure  if  It  is  abu.sed  but  that  it 
could  be  a  deadly  thing  If  abused.  That  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  get  at  in  this 
measure,  and  try  and  prevent  it,  and  for 
rehabilitation.  We  recognize  this.  We  had 
the  Volstead  Act  at  one  time,  and  it  did 
not  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  understand  that.  I  am 
not  advocating  a  return  to  prohibition. 
Not  at  all. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  This  we  think  is  the 
best  we  can  do  under  the  circumstances. 
And  as  I  said,  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
prohibit  advertising. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  that  I  am  going 
to  support  this  legislation,  but  having  set 
the  pace  with  cigarettes  and  the  hazards 
that  it  may  present  to  the  health  of  an 
individual,  I  am  surprised  that  this  leg- 
islation does  not  contain  some  kind  of  a 
warning  to  consumers  of  alcohol  that 
their  health  as  well  may  be  jeopardized. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  in  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  most  people 
in  America  know  the  hazards  to  health 
and  understand  this,  and  there  are  those 
who  say  that,  used  in  moderation,  It  Is 
not  that.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  a 
doctor,  and  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
doctors  even  know.  But  we  are  talking 
about  the  abuse  and  what  has  already 
occurred  in  the  country.  We  are  trying  to 
get  at  that  in  some  way. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
potentialities  of  damage  to  health  by 
cigarettes  also,  but  that  has  not  pre- 
vented Congress  from  mandating  a  no- 
tice on  each  package  of  cigarettes  that 
says  "Warning:  The  Surgeon  General 
has  determined  that  cigarette  smoking  la 
dangerous  to  your  health." 

And  we  might  well  give  consideration 
to  supplementing  this  legislation  next 
year,  or  as  soon  after  Christmas  as  pos- 
sible, with  some  kind  of  a  warning  on 
every  bottle  of  liquor. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral tells  us  this  we  will  put  it  on  there. 
Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes,  of  course,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  certainly 
I  understand  the  gentleman's  point,  and 
we  know  that  many  labels  are  put  on 
many  products  from  our  States  in  the 
SouUi  and  south-central  areas ;  they  have 
been  labeled,  and  I  trust  that  there  vrill 
be  no  effort  to  label  others  as  being 
hazardous  to  one's  health.  It  would  be 
extremely  hard  on  the  Industry  in  that 
area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  that  I  was  opposed 


to  sticking  a  warning  label  on  every  pack- 
age of  cigarettes  because  I  think  every- 
one of  us  who  uses  them  are  aware  that 
they  can  be  dangerous  to  health.  I  will 
smoke  them  Just  the  same.  It  makes  lit- 
tle difference  how  many  warnings  are  put 
on  packages  of  cigarettes  or  bottles  of 
liquor.  Those  who  want  to  smoke  and 
perhaps  take  a  small-sized  drink  will 
do  so.  But  I  do  think  it  is  unfair  to  brand 
one  and  not  the  other. 

Mr.  CARTER.  The  genUeman  may  be 
quite  right  in  what  he  is  saying,  but  I 
would  regret  to  see  everything  that  comes 
from  my  native  State  so  labeled 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amendments  to  the  committee 
amendment?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  subsututc.  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair 
Mr.  MooRHEAD.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  Uie  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 

fSl  w^ii  ,^2^.''"'^  ""■*"  consideration 
the  bill  (HJi.  18874)  to  provide  a  com- 
prehensive Federal  program  for  the  pre- 
venOon  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism,  pursuant  to  House  Res- 
olution 1301.  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  an  amendment  adopted 
by  Uie  Committee  of  the  Whole 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule  the 
previous  question  is  ordered 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amen*. 
^.^  .k"  ^^  "^'^^  0'  a  subsUtute?  If 
not;^the  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

jne  amendment  was  agreed  to 

.^I^^^^'*-  '^«  Question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 

'The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 

fh.l.'T*  *  ^^  *^^'  "«i  wasTradtoe 
tnira  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Itie  bill  was  passed. 

A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table, 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
conslderaUon  of  a  similar  Senate  bill  (S 
3835)  to  provide  a  comprehensive  FW- 
eral  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism. 

^^e  CTerk  read  the  HUe  of  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  aerk  read  the  Senate  bill. 
Monow  omnzD  bt  lai.  sraoaxaa 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Jfc   Staoots  of  Weet  VlrglnU  movea  to 

bin  (S  88S6)  and  Insert  to  lieu  thenof  the 
prorlalona  of  the  bill  (H.S.  18874)  as  puaed 
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BHOKT    TITLS 

SicrioN  1.  ThU  Act  may  b«  cited  u  tlw 
"Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuw  and  Alco- 
holism Prevenclon.  TnatmeDt,  and  Rehabil- 
itation Act  of  1970". 

TtlLE  I— KATIONAL  INSTITUTE  ON  ALCO- 
HOL  ABUSE   AND  ALCOHOLISM 
CSTABLISHlUirT    OF    THE    JNBTITTJTE 

Sec.  102.  (a)  There  la  esublished  in  the 
National  InstUute  of  Mental  Health.  Uie 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coboli&m  iherealter  to  this  Act  referred  to 
as  the  "Institute")  to  edminiBter  the  pro- 
grams and  authorities  assigned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  (here- 
after in  this  Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary') by  this  Act  and  pan  C  of  the  Com- 
mxinlty  Mental  Health  Oentern  Act.  The  Sec- 
retary, acting  through  the  Institute,  shall,  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  secUon  301  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect  to 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  develop  and 
conduct  comprehensive  health,  education. 
training,  research,  and  planning  programs 
for  the  prevenilon  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics. 

(b)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary. 

■ZPOKTS   BT   TRS  aSCRSTAKT 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  submit  an  annual  report  to  Con- 
gress which  shall  Include  a  description  of 
the  actions  taken,  services  provided,  and 
funds  expended  under  this  Act  and  part  C 
of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act,  an  evaluation  of  the  elTectlvenesb  of 
such  actions,  services,  and  expenditures  of 
funds,  and  such  other  Information  as  the 
Secretary  considers  appropriate: 

(3)  submit  to  Congress  on  or  before  the 
expiration  of  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  re- 
port (A)  containing  current  Information  on 
the  health  consequences  of  using  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  (B)  containing  such  recom- 
mendations for  legislation  and  administra- 
tive action  aa  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

(3)  subout  such  additional  reports  as 
may  be  requested  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or  by  Congress:  and 

(4)  submit  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Coogress  such  recommenda- 
tions as  wtu  further  the  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  alcohol  abuse  and  al- 
coholism. 

TITLE  n— ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCO- 
HOLISM PREVENTION.  TREATMENT, 
AND  REHABILITATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOTEES 

ALCOHOL       ABUSS       AMD       ALCOHOLISU       AMONG 
rXDXRAl,   CXVXUAM    CKPLOTZSS 

Sbc.  201.  (a)  The  ClvU  Service  Commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  developing  and  main- 
taining, in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
and  with  other  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments, appropriate  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  among 
Federal  civilian  employees,  consistent  with 
the  purpoaea  of  this  Act.  Such  policies  and 
services  shall  make  optimal  use  of  existing 
govermneatal  facilities,  aervlees,  and  skills. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acUug  through  the  In- 
stitute, shall  be  responsible  for  fostering  sim- 
ilar alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs  and 
5er\-ices  in  State  and  local  governments  and 
in  private  Industry. 

(c)(1)  No  person  may  be  denied  or  de- 
prived of  Federal  civilian  employment  or  a 
Federal  professional  or  other  license  or  right 
solely  on  the  ground  of  prior  alcohol  abuse  or 
prior  alcoholism. 

(3)  Thla  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployment   (A)    In   the   Central   Intelligence 


Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment designated  for  purposes  of  national 
security  by  the  President,  or  (B)  in  any 
position  In  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  not  referred  to  in  clause 
(A),  which  position  is  determined  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  head  of  such 
agency  or  department  to  be  a  sensitive  pool- 
tloo. 

(d)  This  utle  shall  not  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  dlsmlseal  from  employment  of 
a  Federal  civilian  employee  who  cannot 
properly  function  In  his  employment. 

(e)  ( 1 )  Section  7363  of  tlUe  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  la  repealed. 

{3)  The  table  of  sections  of  subchapter  V 
of  chapter  73  of  such  title  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  such  sec- 
tion 73S3. 

TITLE     m— FEDERAL     ASSISTANCE     FOR 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

PaXT  a — FORMtTLA   OSANTS 

AUTHORnATION 

Sec.  301.  There  are  authorixed  to  be  ap- 
propriated $40,000,000  lor  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971.  J60.000.000  for  the  ftscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1072.  $ao.000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  for  grants  to 
States  to  assist  them  in  planning.  establUh- 
ing.  maintaining,  coordinating,  and  evaluat- 
ing projects  for  the  development  of  more 
effective  prevention,  treatment,  and  rehabili- 
tation programs  to  deal  with  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism.  For  purposes  of  this  part,  the 
term  "State"  Includes  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Virginia  Islands,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Ttust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  In  addition  to  the  fifty  States. 

STATE    AIXOTMZNT 

Sec.  309.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secre- 
tary shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
allot  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year 
pursuant  to  section  301  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  population,  financial 
need,  and  need  for  more  effective  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  aloohollsm;  except  that  no  such 
allotment  to  any  State  (other  than  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands) 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  less  than  •200.000. 

(b)  Any  amount  bo  allotted  to  a  State 
(Other  than  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands)  and  remaining  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  such  State,  for  the  purposes  for  which 
made,  for  the  next  fliscal  year  (and  for  such 
year  only) ,  and  any  such  amount  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  allotted  to  such 
State  for  such  purpose  for  such  next  fiscal 
year;  except  that  any  such  amotmt.  remain- 
ing unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month 
following  the  end  of  such  year  for  which  It 
was  allotted,  which  the  Secretary  determlnee 
will  remain  unobligated  by  the  close  of  such 
next  fiscal  year,  may  be  reallotted  hy  the  Sec- 
retary, to  be  available  for  the  purposes  for 
which  made  until  the  close  of  such  next  fiscal 
year,  to  other  States  which  have  need  there- 
for, on  such  basis  aa  the  Secretary  deems 
equitable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  and  any  amount  so  reallotted  to 
a  State  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
allotted  and  available  to  the  States  for  the 
same  period.  Any  amount  allotted  under  sub- 
section (a)  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  or  the  Tniat  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  for  a  fiscal  year  and  remaining 
unobligated  at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  re- 
main available  to  It,  for  the  purpoees  for 
which  made,  for  the  next  two  fiscal  years 
(and  for  such  years  only),  and  any  such 
amount  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  amounts 
allotted  to  It  for  such  purpose  for  each  of 
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such  next  two  fiscal  years:  except  that  anv 
such  amount,  remaimng  unobUgated  at  thi 
end  of  the  first  of  such  next  two  years  whin! 
the  Secretary  determines  wm  remain  unobli 
gated  at  the  close  of  the  second  of  such  n*M 
two  years,  may  be  reallotted  by  the  Secret^ 
to  be  available  for  the  purposes  for  which 
made  until  the  close  of  the  second  of  such 
next  two  years,  to  any  other  of  such  toZ 
States  Which  have  need  therefor,  on  .uS 
basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  equitable  and 
consistent  with  the  purpoees  of  this  m 
and  any  amount  so  reallotted  to  a  SUte  ahlii 
be  m  addition  to  the  amounts  aUottedTTd 
available  to  the  State  for  the  same  perS? 
(c(  At  the  request  of  any  state,  a  Dortion 
of  any  allotment  or  allotments  of  suchStau 
under  this  part  shall  be  available  to  pay  ihw 
portion  of  the  expenditures  found  necewarv 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and  efflclem 
administration  during  such  year  of  the  Sui* 
plan  approved  under  thu  part,  except  that 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  toui  of 
the  allotments  of  such  State  for  a  year  or 
•60.000.  whichever  Is  the  least,  shall  be  avail 
able  for  such  purpose  for  such  year. 

STATX    PLANS 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  parucl. 
pate  in  this  part  shall  submit  a  SUte  dIu 
for   carrying    out    lu    purposes.    Such   plan 

(1)  designate  a  single  State  agency  se  the 
sole  agency  for  the  administration  or  the 
plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the  uie 
agency  for  supervising  the  admlnlatriUon 
of  the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (U  (hereafter  In  thla  section  re- 
ferred  to  as  the  "State  agency")  will  have 
authority  to  carry  out  such  plan  In  con- 
formity with  this  part; 

(3)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  which  shall  Include  repre- 
senUUves  of  nongovernmental  organlzstlons 
or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies  concerned 
With  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcobol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  to  consult  with  the 
SUte  agency  In  carrying  out  the  plan; 

(4)  set  forth,  in  accordance  with  criteria 
eatablifihed  by  the  Secretary,  a  surrey  of 
need  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  Including  a 
survey  of  the  health  facilities  needed  to  pro- 
vide service  for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholiam 
and  a  plan  for  the  development  and  distribu- 
tion of  such  facilities  and  programs  thromh- 
out  the  State; 

(5)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan.  Including  methods  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit  basis  (ex- 
cept that  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  no 
authority  with  respect  to  the  selection, 
tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  any  In- 
dividual employed  to  accordance  with  such 
methods),  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  necessary  for  the  proper  and  efficient  op- 
eration of  the  plan: 

(6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  laformatlon,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  aasure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports; 

(7)  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorUEed 
representatives  shall  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  the  records 
specified  In  paragraph  (6); 

(8)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will  from 
time  to  time,  but  not  leas  often  than  an- 
nually, review  its  State  plan  and  sutunlt  to 
the  Secretary  any  modlficaUons  thereof 
which  It  considers  necessary; 

(9)  provide  reasonable  aasuraaoe  that  Fed- 
eral funds  made  available  under  this  part 
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for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supplement 
uid  increase,  to  the  exunt  feasible  and 
practical,  the  level  of  State,  local,  and  other 
Don-Federal  funds  that  would  in  the  ab- 
lence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  programs  described  in  this  part, 
and  will  in  no  event  supplant  such  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds;  and 

(10)  contain  such  additional  Information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purpose*  of  this  part. 

(b)   The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  State 
plan   and   any   modification   thereof   which 
compiles  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
la). 
Past  B — Paojxcr  Grants  and  Contoacts 

ClANTS  AND  CONTaACTS  FOE  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT  OF  ALCOHOL  ASUSE  AND  AL- 
COHOLISM 

Sec.  311.  Section  347  of  part  C  of  the  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"GRANTS  AND  CONTRACTS  FOR  THE  PREVENTION 
AND  TREATMENT  OP  Al>COBOL  ABUSE  AND  AL- 
COHOLISM 

"Sac.  at7.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  National  Institute  on  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism,  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  orga- 
nisations, and  Institutions  and  may  enter 
into  contracts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, organisations,  and  institutions,  and 
Individuals — 

"(1)  to  conduct  demonstration,  service, 
snd  evaluation  projects. 

"(2)   to  provide  education  and  training, 

"(3)  to  provide  programs  and  services  In 
cooperation  with  schools,  courts,  penal  in- 
stitutions, and  other  public  agencies,  and 

"{*)  to  provide  counseling  and  education 
■cttvltlea  on  an  Individual  or  community 
bans. 

for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  aJoohol  abusers  and  alcoholics. 

"(b)  Projects  for  which  granU  or  con- 
tracu  are  made  under  this  section  shall, 
whenever  possible,  be  community  based,  pro- 
vide  a  comprehensive  range  of  services,  and 
be  integrated  with,  and  Involve  the  active 
participation  of.  a  wide  range  of  public  and 
nongovernmental  agencies,  organizations.  In- 
stitutions, and  Indlvtduala. 

'■(c)(1)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  require  co- 
ordination of  all  applications  for  programs 
in  a  State. 

"(2)  Each  applicant  from  within  a  State, 
upon  filing  Its  application  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  submit  a  copy  of  its  application 
for  review  by  the  Stote  agency  designated 
under  section  303  of  the  Comprehensive  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention, 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  if 
such  agency  exists.  Such  State  agency  shall 
be  given  not  more  than  thirty  days  from 
the  date  of  receipt  of  the  application  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary.  In  writing,  an  evalu- 
ation of  the  project  set  forth  In  the  appUca- 
Uon.  Such  evaluation  shall  include  com- 
ments on  the  relaUonsblp  of  the  project  to 
other  projects  pending  and  approved  and 
to  the  State  comprehensive  plan  for  treat- 
ment and  prevention  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  under  such  section  303.  The  State 
■hall  furnish  the  applicant  a  copy  of  any 
luch  evaluation. 

"(31  Approval  of  any  application  for  a 
gi'ant  or  contract  by  the  Secretary,  Including 
the  earmarking  of  financial  assistance  for 
a  program  or  project,  may  be  grant«d  only 
If  the  application  substantially  meets  a  set 
of  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  that 

"(A)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  section 
ui  sought  will  be  BubetanUaJly  administered 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 


"(B)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs  or 
projecu; 

"(C)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  l>e  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant;  and 

"(D)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  available  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  [>erlod  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble and  pracUcai,  the  level  of  State.  local, 
and  other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  in 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  t>e  made 
available  for  the  programs  described  In  this 
section,  and  will  In  no  event  supplant  such 
State,  local,  and  other  non-Federal  funds. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated •30,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  •40.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1972.  and  •£0,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973." 

Part  C — Admission  to  Hoo^ttalb 
admission    of   alcohol    abttsxrs   and   alco- 

houca  to  puvate  and  pdblic  hospxtais 

Sec.  321  (a)  Alcohol  abusers  and  alco- 
holics shall  be  admitted  to  and  treat«d  in 
private  and  public  general  hospitals,  which 
receive  Federal  funds  for  alcoholic  treat- 
ment programs,  on  the  basis  of  medical  need 
and  ahall  not  be  discriminated  against  solely 
because  of  their  alcoholism.  No  hospital  that 
violates  this  section  shall  receive  Federal 
financial  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act:  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  not 
terminate  any  such  Federal  assistance  until 
the  Secretary  has  advised  the  appropriate 
person  or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply 
with  this  section,  and  has  provided  an  op- 
portunity for  correction  or  a  bearing. 

(b)  Any  action  taken  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
such  Judicial  review  as  is  provided  by  sec- 
tion 404  of  the  Community  Mental  Health 
Centers  Aet. 

Paw    D — GlNKRAI. 
COUFREHENStVE    BTATR    HEALTH    PLANS 

Sec.  331.  Section  314(d)  (3)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  Bubparagraph  (K)  and  inserting  to  lieu 
thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (K)  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(L)  provide  for  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
aloohollsm,  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  the  problem." 

specialized    FAdLmEB 

Sec.  332.  Section  243(a)  of  the  Commtmlty 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  is  amended  (I) 
by  Inserting  "or  leasing"  after  "construc- 
tion", and  (2)  by  inserting  "facUltlea  for 
emergency  medical  services.  Intermedlt«  care 
services,  or  outpatient  services,  and"  im- 
mediately before  "poet -hospitalization  treat- 
ment faculties". 

CONFmENTIALmr   OF   RECORDS 

Sec.  333.  The  Secretary  may  authorlEe  per- 
sons engaged  in  research  on,  or  treatment 
with  respect  to.  alcoho.  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism to  protect  the  privacy  of  Indlvldxials  who 
are  the  subject  of  such  reeearch  or  treat- 
ment by  withholding  from  aU  persons  not 
connected  with  the  conduct  of  such  research 
or  treatment  the  names  or  other  identifying 
characteristics  of  such  todivlduals.  Persoiu 
80  authorized  to  protect  the  privacy  of  such 
individuals  may  not  be  compelled  to  any 
Federal.  State,  or  local  clvU,  criminal,  ad- 
ministrative, l^lslatlve.  or  other  proceeding 
to  Identify  such  individuals. 


TITLE  IV— THE  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND 
ALCOHOLISM 

BaTABUSBMEHT  OF   COtTNCO. 

Sbc.  401.  (a)  Section  317(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended — 

(1)  in  the  fint  sentence  thereof,  by  Insert- 
ing "the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism,"  Immediately  after 
"the  National  Advisory  UentaJ  Health  Ootm- 
cU.": 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  (A) 
inserttog  "the  National  Advisory  CouncU 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism."  Imme- 
dlattiy  after  "the  National  Advisory  Mental 
Health  Council.",  and  (B)  inserting  "aloohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism."  Immediately  after 
"psychiatric  disorders,";  and 

(3)  In  the  fourth  sentence.  (A)  by  Insert- 
ing "(other  than  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism)"  after  "the  terms  of  the 
members";  (B)  by  etrlklng  out  "and"  before 
"(2)";  and  (C)  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and 
"and  (3>  the  terms  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism first  taking  oSlce  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  clause,  aboil  expire  as 
follows:  Three  ahall  expire  four  years  after 
such  date,  three  shall  expire  three  years  after 
such  date,  three  shall  expire  two  years  after 
such  date,  and  three  shall  expire  one  year 
after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary at  the  time  of  appointment." 

(b)  Section  317(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended. 
In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by  inseattog 
"aloohol  abuse  sjid  aloohollsm,"  immedi- 
ately after  "mental  health,". 

(c)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohollam  shall  adviae. 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to, 
the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivities and  functions  of  the  Secretary  m  the 
field  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism.  The 
Oounctl  u  authorised  (l)  to  review  research 
projects  or  programs  submitted  to  or  Ini- 
tiated by  it  to  the  field  of  alcohol  abuao 
and  alcoholism  and  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retary any  such  projects  which  it  believes 
show  promise  of  making  valuable  oontrlbu- 
tlons  to  human  knowledge  with  respect  to 
the  cauae,  prevention,  or  methods  of  dlag- 
noela  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism,  and  (2)  to  collect  information  as 
to  studies  being  carried  on  to  the  field  of 
alcohol  abuse  and  aloohollsm  and.  with  the 
a^^ntKval  of  the  Secretary,  make  available 
such  toformatlon  through  appropriate  pub- 
lications for  the  iMnefit  of  health  and  wel- 
fare agencies  or  organizations  (public  or 
private)  or  physicians  or  any  other  sclentlsu, 
and  for  the  Information  of  the  general  pub- 
lic. The  Council  Is  also  authorized  to  rec- 
ommend to  the  Secretary,  for  acceptance 
pursuant  to  section  Ml  of  this  Act,  condi- 
tioned gifts  for  work  to  the  field  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism;  and  the  Secretary 
shall  recommend  acceptance  of  any  such 
gifts  only  after  oonsultaUon  with  the 
Council." 

APPROVAL  BT  COTTNCIL  OP  CERTAIN  CRANTS  UW- 
DER  PART  C  OF  COMMUNTTT  MENTAL  HEALTH 
CENTERS    ACT 

Sec.  402.  Section  266  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  la  amended  (l) 
by  inserting  -(other  than  part  C  thereof)" 
Immediately  after  "thla  UU*".  and  (3)  by 
adding  Immediately  after  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "Grants  under  part  C  of  this  title  for 
.•luch  costs  may  be  made  ooly  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Institute  oo  Al- 
cohol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  ewabllshed  by 
such  section.* 

TITLE  V — GENERAL 
Sec.  601,  If  any  section,  provision,  or  term 
of  thU  Act  is  adjudged  invaUd  for  any  reason. 
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Bucb  Judgment  shell  not  BlTect,  Impftlr,  or 
lnTRUdkt«  any  otber  M<:tlon,  provision,  or 
term  of  this  Act,  and  the  remftlnlng  sections, 
pxOTlsionB,  and  t«rms  shall  be  and  tecnaln  In 
fiill  force  and  effect. 

Sic  502.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts entered  Into  under  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  proc«durea  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  In- 
cluding: records  which  fully  dlecloBe  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In 
connection  with  which  such  grant  Is  given 
or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  sup- 
plied by  other  sources,  and  such  other  rec- 
ords as  will  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  representatives,  shall  have  accesa 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  such  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  or  contracts  entered  Into  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  under  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures. 

Sic  503.  Payments  under  this  Act  may  be 
made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment and  In  such  lnstallm«nta  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  slmUar  House  bill  (H.R.  18874) 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


BMEROENCY  HEALTH  PERSONNEL 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  SISK.  Str.  Speaker,  by  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House 
Resolution  1303  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Bis.  1303 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Rouse  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
19660)  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
.^ct  to  authorize  the  assignment  of  commis- 
sioned oJScera  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  areas  with  critical  medical  manpower 
shortages,  to  encourage  health  personnel  to 
practice  In  areea  where  shortages  of  such 
personnel  exist,  and  for  other  purposes.  Aft- 
er general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined 
to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
two  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  &ve-mlnute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  now  printed  In  the 
bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnut*  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  such  consideration,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may  de- 
mand a  eeporate  vote  In  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute.  The 
previous  question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  blU  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 


except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  California 
<Mr.  Smith  J .  pending  which  1  yield  roiy- 
self  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1302  provides  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  19860.  Emergency  Health  Person- 
nel Act  of  1970.  The  resolution  also  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  committee  sulistitute  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  19860  is  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  commissioned  ofBcers  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  to  provide 
health  services  to  persons  living  in  com- 
munities and  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  health  personnel  and  services  are 
inadequate. 

After  receiving  a  request  from  a  State 
or  local  health  agency  and  certification 
by  State  and  district  medical  societies 
for  an  area  that  health  personnel  are 
needed,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  determines  which  com- 
munities or  areas  may  receive  assistance. 

Persons  receiving  services  through  this 
program  shall  be  charged  at  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  If  payment  for 
services  is  authorized  under  medicare 
or  medicaid,  or  through  insurance  pro- 
grams, the  Secretary  is  required  to  col- 
lect from  such  program.  Amounts  paid 
for  services  rendered  under  the  legisla- 
tion will  be  deposited  in  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

A  National  Advisory  Council  on  Health 
Manpower  Shortage  Areas  is  established, 
consisting  of  15  members,  to  consult  with 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

The  sum  of  $10  million  is  authorized 
for  fiscal  year  1971.  t20  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972.  and  $30  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  HJt.  19860  may  be  con- 
sidered.    

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  Mr,  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  in  the  interest  of 
trying  to  save  time  so  we  can  get  home 
by  Christmas.  I  will  not  make  any  addi- 
tional statement  repeating  what  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr,  Sisx) 
has  said. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  authorize 
the  use  by  commissioned  officers  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  to  provide 
health  services  to  persons  living  in  areas 
of  the  United  States  where  either  health 
personnel  or  services,  or  both,  are  In- 
adequate. 

In  the  United  States  today,  we  are  suf- 
fering from  a  shortage  of  health  per- 
sonnel. While  the  ratio  of  physicians  to 
population  has  remained  steady  since 
IMO  more  and  more  doctors  have  turned 
to  specialization;  thus  the  number  of 
doctors  in  general  practice  has  greatly 
decreased — from  90  for  every  100,000  in 
1940  to  a  ratio  of  31  per  100.000  in  1967. 
Particularly  in  rural  areas  is  the  short- 
age acute.  Because  the  number  of  gen- 
eral practitioners  continues  to  decline. 


these  same  rural  areas  will  continue  to 
suffer  the  greatest  problems  from  a  short- 
age of  doctors,  as  the  specialists  naturally 
tend  to  practice  in  urban  areas. 

The  bill  seeks  to  alleviate  this  shortage 
somewhat  by  authorizing  Public  Health 
Service  officers  to  provide  needed  health 
services  in  areas  facing  a  doctors  short- 
age. The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  determine  those  areas 
which  qualify  for  such  assistance  based 
upon  his  own  evaluation  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  a  State's  dental  and  medl. 
cal  health  associations. 

When  an  area  has  been  designated  for 
assistance,  the  Secretary  may  assign  pub- 
lic health  officials  if  he  receives  a  re- 
guest  for  such  services  from  the  State 
or  local  health  authority  and  he  receives 
a  certification  that  such  assistance  is 
needed,  given  by  the  State  and  district 
medical — or  dental — societies. 

Persons  receiving  assistance  will  be 
charged  rates  set  by  the  Secretary. 

Authorizations  contained  in  the  bill 
total  $60,000,000  and  are  as  follows;  $10.- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1971,  $20,000,000  for 
1972,  and  $30,000,000  for  fiscal  1973. 

There  are  no  minority  views.  The  ad- 
ministration urges  deferral  on  the  bill 
until  it  has  completed  its  study  of  all 
public  health  programs. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  pre%'lous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tbe 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  tbe 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  19860)  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  authorize 
the  assignment  of  commissioned  offlcen 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  areas  with 
critical  medical  manpower  shortages,  to 
encourage  health  personnel  to  practice 
in  areas  where  shortages  of  such  person- 
nel exist,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IX  TBK  COMMirrXZ  OF  THZ  WHOLB 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  blU  H.R.  19860.  with  Mr, 
Bolaud  in  the  chair. 

The  Cleark  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentieman  from  West  VIrrlnia  (Mr. 
Stagseds)  will  be  recognized  for  I  hour, 
and  the  gentieman  from  Kentucky  (Hr, 
Carter)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentieman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume, 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  has  the  title, 
"The  Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act 
of  1970."  It  is  intended  to  provide  physi- 
cians, dentists,  and  other  health  person- 
nel, to  provide  health  services  In  areas  of 
the  United  States  where  there  Is  a  crlt- 
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leal  shortage  of  health  manpower.  This 
would  be  accomplished  through  assign- 
ment of  commissioned  officers  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  those  areas  to  provide  needed  services. 

The  bill  would  authorize  appropria- 
tions of  $60  million  over  a  3-year  period 
to  provide  for  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
program  under  which  commissioned  of- 
ficers and  other  personnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  would  be  assigned  to  pro- 
vide medical  services  In  areas  of  the 
United  States  wmch  are  critically  short 
of  health  manpower. 

The  United  States  is  today  suffering 
irom  a  shortage  of  physicians  and  other 
health  manpower,  which  means  that  In 
many  areas  of  the  United  States  no  doc- 
tors are  available:  or,  if  doctors  are  avail- 
able, there  are  too  few  of  them. 

The  distribution  of  physicians  in  the 
United  States  is  quite  uneven,  so  that 
shortage  is  much  more  acute  in  some 
areas  than  in  others.  This  bill  provides 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  will  determine  which  areas 
of  the  United  States  are  suffering  from 
critical  shortages  of  health  personnel, 
and  then  if  a  proper  request  is  made  by 
the  appropriate  authority  of  that  area, 
personnel  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
may  be  assigned  to  provide  health  serv- 
ices in  that  area. 

In  order  for  the  Secretary  to  have  au- 
thority to  assign  personnel  to  an  area, 
be  must  first  receive  a  request  from  a 
State  or  local  health  agency  or  a  public 
or  nonprofit  private  health  organization 
In  that  area  for  the  assignment  of  health 
personnel.  Tbe  Secretary  must  also  re- 
ceive a  certification  from  the  State  medi- 
cal society,  and  from  the  district  medical 
society  covering  that  area,  as  well  as 
from  the  local  government,  that  such 
health  personnel  are  needed  in  the  area. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  charge  will  be 
made  for  services,  based  upon  tbe  costs 
to  the  United  States  of  providing  those 
services  with  provision  for  services  being 
provided  to  persons  who  cannot  pay 
therefor,  and  for  recovery  of  costs  from 
Insurance  carriers  or  other  Qovemment 
programs  such  as  medicare  and  medic- 
aid. 

A  similar  bill.  S.  4106,  has  passed  the 
Senate,  and  we  think  this  bill  would  be 
particularly  helpful  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding health  services  to  people  in  areas 
of  the  United  States  where  there  are  no 
doctors  available. 

Our  Subcommittee  on  Public  Health 
and  Welfare  held  hearings  on  this  legis- 
lation, and  revised  it  in  a  number  of 
respects  to  meet  objections  made  to  It. 
As  was  pointed  out  by  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral in  his  testimony,  the  appropriations 
authorizations  contained  in  the  bill  are 
at  a  low  enough  level  where  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  bill  authorizes  pilot  projects 
and  demonstrations.  In  my  opinion  we 
ought  to  pass  the  bill,  as  an  experiment 
to  determine  If  this  approach  is  a  desir- 
able one  for  furnishing  health  services 
In  areas  which  are  critically  short  of 
health  manpower, 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
■nyself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  purpose 
of  this  bill  IS  to  provide  medical  assist- 
ance in  areas  of  critical  need  by  use  of 
the  Public  Health  Service. 

The  authorization  the  first  year  will  be 
for  $10  million;  and  for  1972,  it  will  be 
$20  million:  and  for  1973.  it  will  be  $30 
million. 

While  the  ratio  of  physicians  to  popu- 
lation has  remained  constant  between 
19S0  and  1963.  the  ones  in  private  prac- 
tice have  declined  Irom  109  per  1(>0.000 
to  97  per  100,000.  General  practitioners 
declined  from  90  per  100.000  in  1940  to 
only  31  per  100.000  in  1967. 

While  the  above  shows  a  national  pic- 
ture, consider  that  in  1963  there  were 
181  physicians  per  100.000  in  large  met- 
ropolitan areas  as  contrasted  with  50  per 
100.000  in  isolated  rural  areas. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  In  this  will  determine  who 
can  receive  assistance.  The  Secretary 
must  consider  the  following: 

First,  need  of  the  area  for  health 
services : 

Second,  willingness  of  the  community 
to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the  serv- 
ice— and  that  includes  the  State  and 
district  medical  societies,  and  they  must 
ask  for  it: 

Third,  recommendations  of  any  com- 
prehensive, areawide  planning  group 
covering  the  area:  and 

Fourth,  recommendations  of  the  State 
medical,  dental,  or  other  health  associa- 
tions, and  from  other  medical  personnd 
of  the  community  or  area. 

This  bill  does  not  Include  financial  in- 
ducements found  m  other  bills  which 
would  encourage  recenUy  graduated 
medical  students  to  serve  In  these  areas. 

The  administration  has  not  responded 
to  the  request  for  opinions.  However,  it 
is  felt  they  may  well  favor  this. 

It  Is  my  feeling  that  this  will  provide 
services,  and  will  provide  young  people, 
young  commissioned  olHcera  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  who  will  go  into  the 
ghetto  areas  where  they  are  needed,  and 
who  will  go  into  the  rural  areas  where 
there  are  very  few  physicians.  The  need 
in  these  areas  is  great.  Certainly  I  think 
this  will  help  give  medical  assistance 
where  It  Is  most  needed,  and  I  strongly 
recommend  passage  of  this  bill, 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGE3RS.  I  yield  to  the  goitle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  will  recall 
I  testified  before  the  subcommittee  In 
favor  of  this  bill.  I  think  it  is  potentially 
an  enormously  useful  bill,  but  I  was  a 
litUe  disturbed  in  some  of  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  made  in  the  com- 
mittee and  also  In  the  committee  report 
at  the  degree  of  emphasis  that  appears 
now  to  be  in  the  bill  on  the  subject  of 
rural  areas. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  this  question.  Is  It  still 
the  Intention  of  the  committee  that  this 
bill  would  apply  in  urban  areas  as  well 
as  rural  areas  where  there  is  a  shortage 
of  medical  personnel? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes.  Indeed.  That  is 
the  Intent  of  the  bill— completely.  I  can 


assure  the  gentieman  from  New  York 
of  that. 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
I  would  like  to  comment  that  in  my 
district  In  New  York  c:ity  and  in  parts  of 
our  other  great  cities  we  do  have  extraor- 
dinary shortages  of  medical  personnel, 
particularly  general  practitioners. 

They  are  almost  disappearing  in  some 
areas.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  reassurance 
that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee 
that  this  program  be  available  under  the 
conditions  laid  down  to  go  into  urban 
areas. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  thank  the  gentie- 
man. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida,  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  RJl.  19860.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  authorize  the  assignment  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  areas  of  our  Nation  with  criti- 
cal health  manpower  shortages. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  a  critical 
shortage  in  health  manpower  through- 
out the  Nation.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  this  shortage  amounts  to  approxi- 
mately 50,000  physicians,  20,000  dentists, 
200.000  nurses,  and  thousands  of  other 
health  professionals  and  paramedical 
persoimeL 

This  manpower  shortage  is  extremely 
severe  in  isolated  rural  areas  and  In  ur- 
ban poverty  areas.  Doctors,  nurses,  and 
other  health  professionals  are  gravitat- 
ing toward  the  urban  areas,  leaving  a 
void  in  health  care  delivery  in  the  rural 
areas.  Another  very  serious  factor  Is  the 
steady  decline  in  the  number  of  general 
practitioners  available  to  serve  rural  or 
urban  poveriy  areas. 

HS..  19860  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  identifiable  administrative 
unit  within  the  Public  Health  Service  to 
administer  a  program  to  improve  the 
delivery  of  health  services  in  health 
shortage  areas.  This  program  would  not 
deal  with  the  overall  problem  of  decreas- 
ing the  shortage  of  health  personnel  in 
the  United  States.  Rather,  this  legisla- 
tion Is  directed  at  attempting  to  alleviate 
the  acute  problems  in  health  care  deliv- 
ery arising  in  health  manpower  shortage 
areas.  There  is  a  substantial  number  of 
counties  which  do  not  have  even  one 
doctor  in  residence  to  provide  service*  to 
the  people. 

A  State  or  local  health  agency  or  other 
public  or  nonprofit  private  health  or- 
ganization In  a  critical  health  manpower 
shortage  area,  so  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, may  request  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  assign  health  personnel  to 
that  area  to  provide  health  care  and 
services  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Before  the  Secretary  may  send  health 
persaonel  into  any  area,  the  State  and 
district  medical  societies,  or  dental  or 
other  health  societies,  would  be  required 
to  certify  that  such  an  area  has  a  short- 
age of  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  or  any 
other  types  of  health  personnel  repre- 
sented by  such  societies.  Such  certifica- 
tion as  to  substantiate  a  health  man- 
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power  shortage  would  also  be  required 
from  the  community  or  communities  di- 
rectly affected  by  the  proposed  program. 

The  Secretary.  In  cooperation  with  the 
State  and  loci^l  governmental  agencies, 
the  State  medical,  dental,  and  other  as- 
sociations, and  the  other  medical  or  gov- 
ernmental personnel  of  the  community 
or  area  considered  lor  assistance,  shall 
provide  health  care  services  through  the 
Public  Health  Ser\ice.  Any  person  re- 
ceiving health  care  would  be  charged  to 
the  extent  practicable  for  such  service  at 
a  rate  established  by  the  Secretary,  pur- 
suant to  regulations,  to  recover  the  rea- 
sonable cost  of  providing  such  service. 
If  a  person  receiving  assistance  is  de- 
termined under  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  unable  to  pay  the  established 
fee,  then  the  Secretary  may  provide  for 
the  furnishing  of  such  service  at  a  re- 
duced rate,  without  charge,  or  under 
other  governmental  programs  such  as 
medicaid  and  medicare  established  for 
that  purpose. 

This  legislation  also  provides  that  the 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible. 
utUlze  the  health  facilities  existing  in  the 
area  to  be  served  or  to  otherwise  arrange 
for  the  use  of  the  nearest  health  facili- 
ties, or  lease  or  otherwise  provide  facili- 
ties In  the  area. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Health  Manpower  Shortage  Areas, 
which  win  be  composed  of  15  members 
representing  the  public  consumers  of 
health  care,  medical,  dental  and  other 
health  professions,  State  health  agen- 
cies. Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Councils  on  Comprehen- 
sive Health  Planning  and  Regional 
Medical  Programs.  The  Council  shall 
consult  with,  advise,  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  Secretary  In  carrying 
out  this  important  program. 

It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Secre- 
tary under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(f)  of  section  329  of  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  establish  guidelines  with 
respect  to  how  the  service  will  be  utilized 
in  the  designated  need  areas.  It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  that  the  Secretary 
provide  in  such  guidelines  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  residency  training  programs 
and  residency  accreditation  for  students 
who  have  graduated  from  medical 
schools,  while  these  students  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  PubUc  Health  Service 
program  established  pursuant  to  this 
legislation.  I  believe  that  this  provision 
will  offer  a  tremendous  incentive  to  med- 
ical school  graduates  to  participate  in 
this  program  upon  graduation. 

Since  this  is  a  new  and  innovative  pro- 
gram, the  committee  decided  that  a  mod- 
est 3-year  program  first  be  implemented 
in  order  to  evaluate  Its  potential  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  health  care  delivery 
in  rural  and  other  health  manpower 
shortage  areas.  The  committee  is  author- 
izing in  this  blU.  $10  million  for  fiscal 
1971.  t20  million  for  fiscal  1972,  and  $30 
million  for  fiscal  1973. 

I  am  urging  the  administration  to 
wholeheartedly  proceed  with  this  vital 
program  Immediately  upon  its  enact- 
ment.  We  cannot  Ignore  the  state  of 


health  care  delivery  and  shortage  of 
health  services  in  any  areas  In  our  Na- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with 
me  In  helping  to  meet  this  need  by  sup- 
porting the  Emergency  Health  Person- 
nel Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  received  In- 
formation from  reliable  soiirces  that 
while  the  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
health  crisis,  the  administration  Is  con- 
sidering closing  eight  public  health 
hospitals  and  30  clinics. 

The  facilities  vmder  consideration  are 
located  In  32  States  and  the  EUstrlct  of 
Columbia  and  last  year  administered  to 
more  than  535.000  patients  for  a  total  of 
1,700.000  visits.  The  hospitals  have  a  bed 
total  of  more  than  2500,  and  logged  37,- 
000  admissions  last  year. 

The  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  made  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  President  and  it  was 
originally  scheduled  to  be  announced 
Thursday,  but  has  been  delayed.  I  have 
wired  the  President  asking  him  not  to 
close  the  facilities. 

At  a  time  when  this  Nation  Is  in  a 
desperate  health  crisis  I  find  it  unbe- 
lievable that  the  administration  would 
add  to  the  problem  by  closing  health  fa- 
cilities. We  need  more  facilities  and  more 
health  personnel,  not  less. 

We  should  be  opening  these  hospitals 
to  more  people,  not  burdening  other  fa- 
cilities with  the  patients  in  these  public 
health  hospitals  who  would  be  trans- 
ferred. The  VA  hospitals  would  have  a 
problem  absorbing  these  patients  and  It 
would  cost  us  millions  to  contract  them 
to  other  public  and  private  hospitals. 

The  public  health  facilities  are  treat- 
ing mostly  merchant  seamen.  Coast 
Guardsmen.  None  of  the  public  health 
Indian  facilities  were  mentioned  on  the 
close  list. 

There  might  in  fact  be  less  need  for 
these  facilities  because  of  the  limited 
definition  of  patients  admissible  for  these 
facilities,  but  we  should  expand  the  use 
of  these  facilities  Instead  of  closing  them. 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  pass  the 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  today 
because  It  Is  a  logical  extension  of  the 
public  health  facilities  and  personnel 
which  are  Involved  In  the  shutdown. 

This  bill  would  encourage  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Public  Health  Service  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  could  assign  medical  personnel 
into  areas  where  there  Is  limited  or  no 
facilities  or  manpower.  We  should  use 
these  eight  hospitals  and  30  clinics  and 
help  these  cities  and  the  people  who  need 
health  treatment  in  these  areas. 

I  have  no  Information  as  to  the  status 
of  the  narcotics  center,  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  Port  Worth.  Tex.,  but  I  would 
hope  these  would  not  be  affected. 

Those  hospitals  on  the  list  are,  along 
with  beds.  San  Francisco.  366;  New  Or- 
leans, 403:  Baltimore,  238;  Boston,  190; 
Staten  Island,  636;  Galveston,  160;  Nor- 
folk, 210;  and  Seattle.  281. 

The  clinics  are:  Mobile,  Ala.;  San 
Diego.  San  Pedro.  Calif.;  Jacksonville. 
Miami,  Tampa,  Fla.;  Atlanta,  Savannah, 
Oa.;  Honolulu,  Hawaii;  Chicago,  HI.; 
Portland,  Maine;  Detroit,  Mich.;  St. 
iMuis,  Mo.;  Buffalo,  New  York  aty,  N.Y.; 
Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Ohio:    Portland, 


Oreg.;  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  San 
Juan,  P.R.:  Charleston.  B.C.:  Memphis. 
Tenn.;  Houston.  Port  Arthur,  Tex.;  and 
Washington.  DC. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

I  have  studied  the  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee report  In  detail.  I  believe  1  have 
heard  every  word  spoken  In  favor  of 
the  bill  by  Its  proponents  here  today. 

I  am  conscious  of  all  those  who  sup- 
port the  bin,  and  through  the  years  have 
been  not  only  conscious  of  but  also  in- 
timately associated  with  the  needs  of 
the  Nation,  whether  they  be  in  the  civil- 
ian or  military  area,  for  the  services  of 
the  critically  scarce  and  highly  trained 
personnel  such  as  physicians  and  their 
ancillary  aides  in  giving  and  maintain- 
ing quality  care  to  the  people. 

I  believe  the  report  Is  very  forthright, 
and  I  complement  the  committee  on  it 
It  states  that  the  proportion  of  physi- 
cians is  generally  the  same  In  this  great 
United  States  of  America  of  ours  as  It 
was  after  World  War  n.  This  Is  true, 
although  there  Is,  of  course,  a  constant 
question  of  where  the  specialist  vls-a- 
vls  the  general  practitioner  may  decide 
to  practice,  whether  it  be  in  his  work- 
shop or  another  area. 

At  the  same  time,  concomitantly,  there 
Is  also  a  question  of  whether  or  not  In 
the  town  of  No  Go.  Mo.,  one  may  not 
get  better  medical  care  by  getting  In  a 
modem  car,  with  a  telephone  call  ahead, 
with  modem  communications,  and  on  a 
modem  interstate  highway  going  to  a 
nearby  hospital,  as  compared  to  the  old- 
time  doctors,  when  there  were  five  In 
No  Go,  Mo.,  who  could  of  course  have 
hitched  up  their  horses  and  gone  to  tbe 
bedside. 

Outside  of  all  that,  there  are  a  few 
questions  I  believe  ought  to  be  answered 
about  this  bill. 

First.  Where  Is  the  US.  Public  Health 
Service  going  to  get  these  young  general 
practitioners  they  are  going  to  assign 
to  the  lesser  advantaged  areas  of  Uie 
metropolis  or  to  the  rural  area? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  U  the  gentle- 
man will  permit.  I  will  say  I  know  he  is 
one  of  the  most  expert  Members  of  tbe 
House  In  this  whole  field,  and  we  have 
appreciated  his  advice  to  the  committee 
ail  through  the  years. 

I  believe  they  are  going  to  find  these 
young  doctors  mainly  will  be  attracted 
as  they  come  out  of  school.  We  had  a 
great  deal  of  testimony  from  the  organi- 
zation that  represents  these  yoimg  doc- 
tors, some  20,000  of  them,  and  they  do 
want  to  get  Into  serving  the  general 
public,  with  the  general  delivery  of 
services,  family  practice  and  community 
practice. 

I  was  Impressed  by  some  of  the  testi- 
mony that  It  is  beginning  In  the  junior, 
sophomore,  and  freshman  years,  that  as 
many  as  80  percent  in  the  classes  now 
have  Indicated  they  want  to  go  Into  this 
type  of  practice.  This  gives  them  an  out. 

To  the  other  point  the  gentleman  made 
about  the  community.  I  am  sure  this  Is 
true.  It  may  be  better  just  to  drive  a  car 
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to  a  close  community,  If  It  Is  close  enough 
and  so  forth. 

This  would  be  controlled  in  the  med- 
ical association,  which  must  give  ap- 
proval. I  beUeve  we  have  to  put  in  all  the 
safeguards  for  really  trying  to  do  a  com- 
petent job.  and  there  Is  a  critical  area 
with  respect  to  which  everyone  agrees, 
the  community,  and  the  medical  people 
say  this  should  be  done. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  1  appreciate 
his  statement  and  I  appreciate  the  safe- 
guards that  the  committee  has  written 
in  here  as  to  who  wUl  decide  about  what 
Is  a  critical  area  and  so  forth.  However, 
in  that  connection  I  do  want  to  point  out 
that  the  business  of  medicine  Itself  has 
done  a  pretty  good  job  of  Increasing  its 
annual  output  of  physicians  and  ancil- 
lary aides.  The  number  of  medical 
schools  has  gone  from  64  to  113  since 
1949  to  my  knowledge.  The  annual  Incre- 
ment of  graduates  has  gone  up  from 
around  less  than  7.000  to  over  13.000  per 
annum.  That  is  why  the  ratio  is  still  gen- 
erally, as  stated  In  the  committee  report, 
overall  one  physician  for  less  than  every 
I.IOO  citizens  In  the  United  States  In 
spite  of  our  population  explosion. 

Now,  Insofar  as  the  source  of  person- 
nel is  concerned,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
testimony  of  the  gentleman  that  more 
and  more  young  people,  even  In  their 
junior  and  senior  years,  will  be  Interested 
in  participating,  but  there  is  nothing  in 
the  world  to  keep  them  participating  as 
private  practitioners  in  private  practice. 
I  received  the  award  of  the  year,  al- 
though I  am  a  specialized  specialist  in 
surgery,  in  family  practice  In  Missouri, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  that.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  I  aided  and  abetted  him 
in  his  bill  to  provide  more  family  physi- 
cians which  went  through  earlier  this 
year.  Your  report  forthrightly  said  that 
there  are  other  bills  and  that  this  Is 
minimum  additional  funding  for  that 
purpose.  Are  these  people  going  to  re- 
ceive constructive  military  credit  for 
service  In  these  courses  when  so  assigned? 
Let  us  get  to  the  nub  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Yes;  as  Is 
the  present  law.  If  they  sign  up  pres- 
enUy  in  the  Public  Health  Service  for  2 
years,  they  get  credit.  So  we  are  not 
changing  this  at  all.  Only  if  the  military 
does  not  need  them. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  that  written  into  this 
bill  in  any  proviso? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  No.  We  do 
not  change  It  at  all.  We  have  not  touched 
the  present  law.  This  bill  does  not  touch 
it  at  all. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  sure  the  chairman  and 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida know  constmctlve  military  credit  has 
been  removed  from  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  officers  who  were  given 
certain  assignments  heretofore  and  may- 
be 2,  3,  or  4  years  ago,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten the  exact  time.  That  was  removed 
as  far  as  providing  draft  deferment  was 
concerned  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  That  Is  true. 
We  do  not  touch  on  that  at  all. 

Mr.  HALL.  One  final  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  or  two  other  questions,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  and  indulge  me. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Certainly. 


Mr.  HALL.  No.  1,  there  ts  considerable 
statement  in  the  report  about  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States.  You  know,  we  have  many 
surgeons  general.  The  surgeons  general 
of  the  armed  services.  However,  the  law 
Itself  and  the  statutes  we  have  enacted 
say  that  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  VS. 
PubUc  Health  Service  Is  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  he  Is  going  to  assign  his  own 
professional  commissioned  Officer  Corps 
to  these  duties  or  whether  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
maybe  some  social  worker  and  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  or  an  assistant  in  charge 
of  what-you-may-call-it  or  someone  else 
who  never  knew  a  doctor  or  had  a  treat- 
ment and  so  forth  was  going  to  assign 
the  personnel.  What  Is  the  committee's 
thinking  on  it? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  It  ought  to 
be  done  by  the  Surgeon  General.  It  Is  the 
Intent  that  it  must  be  done  by  the  admin- 
istrative unit  in  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. We  tied  it  down. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  that,  and  It  is 
a  good  legislative  record  to  have  In  this 
enactment. 

I  notice  on  page  3  of  the  report  a  para- 
graph headed  "Revitallzation  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service."  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  here,  the 
commissioned  officer  corps  of  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service — and  this  is  one 
of  the  principal  reasons  why  I  was  con- 
cerned about  the  procurement  of  trained 
physicians,  a  rare  and  scarce  category  of 
personnel  who  have  only  their  training 
to  sell  and  for  the  most  part  have  paid 
for  It  and  endured  the  rigors  of  training 
for  13  or  14  years  in  order  to  obtain  It — 
has  been  going  downhill.  In  fact.  I  ap- 
peared before  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man's committee  as  long  as  4  years  ago 
and  predicted  then  that  unless  some- 
thing was  done  the  commissioned  officer 
corps  of  the  VS.  PubUc  Health  Service 
was  then  under  a  Surgeon  General  who 
would  preside  over  Its  demise. 

This  has  become  a  fact  as  surely  as  one 
wants  to  track  the  points  of  deteriora- 
tion, and  It  is  stiU  going  on. 

Does  the  distinguished  gentleman 
know,  for  example,  that  today  on  the 
desk  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  an 
order  from  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  close  five 
additional  HEW  and  VS.  PubUc  Health 
Service  hospitals  that  are  In  being  and 
are  used  for  many  purposes,  including 
the  men  of  the  U.S.  merchant  marine 
and  others,  and  there  are  only  eight 
remaining.  If  this  Is  signed  Into  law  and 
five  will  be  closed  with  the  stroke  of  a 
pen.  Including  between  54  and  72  out- 
patient clinics? 

I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Rogers)  .  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
•  Mr.  Staggers),  and  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  wherein  does  It  avail  us  to  appro- 
priate additional  funds  and  call  up  addi- 
tional personnel  on  the  one  hand  and 
close  down  institutions  and  preside  over 
the  demise  of  Institutions  that  are  now 
engaged  in  quarantine  work,  engaged  In 
International  research,  on  Immunology, 


and  aU  of  these  other  things,  and  so 
forth.  In  other  words,  on  the  one  hand  we 
are  closing  them  down  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  are  asking  for  these  Increases. 
It  just  does  not  make  logic  and  sense. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  I  have 
wired  the  President  and  have  asked  him 
not  to  permit  this  to  happen  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
probably  done  the  same.  I  think  you  will 
find  that  this  committee  will  go  into  this 
problem  in  depth  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  have  done  more  than  that. 
I  wiU  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 
I  have  tried  to  call  the  President,  but 
1  cannot  get  to  him.  However.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  or  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee can  get  to  him,  because  It  Is  a 
sad  state  when  the  physician  at  the 
White  House  is  used  only  to  take  care 
of  sniffles  when  the  President  can  call 
upon  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  Health  and  En- 
vironment or  others  on  matters  of  policy 
pertaining  to  such  things  that  would  al- 
low them  to  close  down  as  they  already 
have  In  Memphis  and  many  other  fine 
pubUc  service  hospitals  while  we  in  the 
Congress  are  appropriating  more  and 
more  funds  for  brick  and  mortar  and 
staffing  and  personnel  on  the  one  hand  to 
buUd  up  care  in  the  other  areas. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  a  good  bUl 
and  I  shall  support  it  as  It  Is  written. 
However.  I  hope  we  wiU  get  off  the  stick 
of  this  paradox  and  begin  to  exercise 
some  responsible  legislative  oversight. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  share  the 
gentleman's  feelings  and  I  am  sure  the 
committee  will  take  action  accordingly. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  thaiik  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  with  reference  to  the  language 
in  the  bUI  in  order  to  clarify  my  thinking 
and  perhaps  help  me  In  the  preparation 
of  an  amendment  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

On  page  6  at  the  bottom  thereof,  sec- 
tion 329.  subsection  (b)  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing language: 

Opon  request  of  n  SUte  or  local  hMltti 
agency  or  other  public  or  nonprofit  private 
health  organization,  in  an  area  defilgnated 
by  the  Secretary  aa  an  area  with  a  critical 
health  manpower  shortage,  to  have  health 
personnel  of  tbe  Service  assigned  to  such 
area,  and  upon  certification  to  the  Secretary 
by  tbe  State  and  the  district  medical 
societies 

My  question  of  the  gentleman  Is  this: 
What  is  a  nonprofit  private  health  orga- 
nization? Is  that  one  of  these  ad  hoc 
groups  that  can  be  put  together  by  any 
group  of  Interested  citizens  to  look  after 
their  concerns  atxiut  the  public  health  or 
whatever  It  Is? 

Well,  does  that  refer  to  any  deflneable 
designated  agency?  Because  It  seems  to 
me  if  it  does  apply  to  ad  hoc  groups  that 
can  throw  themselves  together  to  express 
their  concern  about  the  medical  situa- 
tion m  any  broad  community,  that  It  may 
be  made  up  of  people  who  have  no  par- 
ticular knowledge  or  expertise  in  medi- 
cal and  health  problems,  and  services. 
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and  certainly  need  the  health  service 
personnel,  from  the  way  they  work,  and 
It  may  be  seU-defeatlng. 

Mr.  ROGERS  ol  Florida.  I  share 
the  concern  ol  the  gentleman  that  it  JU4t 
would  not  be  a  temporary  group  gotten 
together.  I  think  we  would  have  to  have 
it  establifihed  as  being  a  nonprofit  pri- 
vate health  organization  that  has  had 
concern,  that  is  an  on-going  organiza- 
tion. But  also  I  may  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  this  nonprofit  group — It 
would  have  to  be  certified,  I  would  agree, 
but  it  would  have  to  also  have  the  ap- 
proval, as  the  gentleman  knows,  not  only 
of  the  community  and  the  governmental 
bodies  there,  but  it  would  also  have  to 
have  the  approval  of  the  medical  socie- 
ties, the  dental  societies.  So  even  if  any- 
body asked  for  it.  I  do  not  care  if  they 
are  just — although  thi.'s  Is  not  so,  even  if 
not.  you  know,  it  is  fully  protected.  But 
this  would  have  to  be  a  medical  group,  I 
would  anticipate,  a  nonprofit  private 
health  organization  such  as  a  hospital 
group,  or  3  clinic  group,  or  something  like 
that,  that  would  have  knowledge. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  What  about  the 
GEO  CAP  Council,  for  instance? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Well.  I  would 
agree  they  could  ask. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  Is  my  ques- 
tion. In  other  wordi.  from  whom  would 
you  permit  this  request?  It  could  come 
from  just  anybody,  any  sort  of  a  little 
group  that  says  that  the  health  service 
on  Capitol  Hill  is  not  sufficient,  and  not 
enough. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  No:  It  could 
not  be.  but  if  it  is  an  established  group 
tliat  is  an  on-going  group,  and  It  is 
knowledgeable  In  the  field,  then  they 
would  be  qualified  to  request.  But  you 
have  the  protection  where  the  request 
has  to  be  joined  in  by  all  of  the  other 
groups.  It  is  not  a  single  request  by  this 
group  that  would  bring  It  about. 

Mr  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman have  any  objection  to  eliminat- 
ing the  word  "nonprofit"? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  think  it 
would  be  an  error  to  do  so.  becau.'ie  the 
intent  is  clear.  We  have  every  safeguard 
required  In  it. 

I  might  yield  for  a  moment  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  who  was  very 
specific  about  this  perfection,  and  1 
would  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky to  comment  on  It. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  il  you 
will  read  further  down  in  the  paragraph, 
it  goes  on  to  say : 

And  upon  certiacatlon  to  the  Secretary  by 
xho  State  and  the  district  medical  societies 
(or  dental  societies,  as  tiie  case  may  be)  for 
tliat  area,  and  by  the  local  government  for 
that  area.  .  .  . 

All  of  these  are  necessary  before  such 
an  organization  which  the  gentleman 
mentions  can  receive  this  assistance. 

But  actually,  when  we  get  down  to  it. 
why  should  not  a  nonprofit  private  orga- 
nization receive  the  help  if  it  is  properly 
certificated? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Another  ques- 
tion m  further  clarification,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further: 

Do  I  understand  the  procedures,  then, 
that  the  organizations  Indicated  on  line 


2S  on  page  6,  and  line  1  on  page  7,  first 
make  their  request  to  the  local  units, 
general  local  units  of  government,  and 
to  the  local  medical  and  dental  societies 
before  the  administration  at  the  Federal 
level  is  involved  in  the  redtape  and  paper 
work?  Or  do  they  make  their  request 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  or  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and  we 
get  into  all  of  the  redtape  and  paper 
work  before  they  check  with  the  local 
medical  and  dental  societies  and  the 
general  units  of  local  government? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  presimie 
they  would  ask  that  tlielr  local  groups  be 
coordinated  first.  I  think  this  would  be 
In  the  prerogative  of  the  Secretary  to  try 
to  set  up  the  exact  procedure,  this  I 
think  would  be  the  logical  way,  and  I  am 
sure  that  is  what  will  be  done,  otherwise 
there  is  no  reason  in  making  a  request 
unless  you  have  agreement  within  the 
area. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Cfialrman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  furtlier.  the  first 
thing  is  this  area  must  be  designated  as 
one  wiiich  needs  the  ph.vsician  or  health 
services  by  the  Secretary,  tlien  the  group 
applies  and  it  must  be  certified. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man knows  very  weU  how  these  things 
work  when  all  you  have  to  do  is  get  some 
nonprofit  local  group  together  to  make  a 
request  on  the  Federal  Government,  to 
hawk  up  some  sort  of  group  like  that, 
and  the  request  is  made,  then  the  Fed- 
eral Government  comes  in  like  the  U.S. 
Marines,  or  the  Cavalry,  to  save  a  bad 
situation  which  may  or  may  not  be 
realistic. 

My  concern  is  wliether  or  not  the  gen- 
eral units  of  the  local  government,  the 
local  and  medical  dental  societies  are 
brought  into  the  issue  for  expert  judg- 
ment first  before  starting  involving  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  question. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  am  quite  sure.  I  must 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman,  be 
is  fighting  dangers  that  do  not  exist. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Good. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Those  dangers  are  not 
there  and  certainly  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, as  may  exist,  can  a.sk  for 
this  relief  when  they  are  In  an  area  de- 
signated as  needing  health  care.  Of 
course,  it  must  have  approval  after  that. 

I  can  see  nothing  bad  coming  out  of 
this  such  as  the  distinguished  gentleman 
envisions.  All  I  can  see  is  that  we  are 
making  this  bill  to  help  people  in  the 
ghetto  areas  and  the  rural  areas  of  Amer- 
ica. 

It  is  a  good  bill  and  I  am  for  It.  I 
urge  support  for  It. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  express  my  support  for  the  Emergency 
Health  Personnel  Act  of  1970.  This  bill 
reflects  much  of  the  substance  of  my  bill. 
HJi.  19659.  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  Act  of  1970  and  provides  a  means 
for  meetmg  the  health  needs  of  com- 
munities where  doctors,  dentists,  and 
other  health  personnel  and  services  are 
generally  unavailable. 

The  fact  that  doctors  and  other  health 
professionals  are  not  attracted  to  areas 
of  urban  and  rural  poverty  is  a  fact  of 
life  which  hardly  needs  documentation. 


Yet  In  considering  the  need  for  health 
care,  urban  areas  are  often  overlooked 
since  almost  all  major  cities  do  have  es- 
tablished hospitals  and  often  medical 
centers  along  with  them.  Unfortunately 
the  large  number  of  people  these  fadll-' 
ties  have  to  serve  often  means  that  there 
are  large  groups  of  people  within  the 
cities  who.  for  all  practical  purposes,  are 
not  served  by  the  facilities  which  do  ex- 
ist. 

This  legislation,  by  expanding  the 
Public  Health  Service  beyond  its  impor- 
tant but  presently  limited  role,  would 
bring  much  needed  health  care  to  Im- 
poverished urban  as  well  as  rural  com- 
munities. Under  present  law,  the  Service 
can  only  provide  direct  health  care  to 
American  Indians,  merchant  seamen,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  Federal  prisoners. 
With  todays  recognition  that  Federal  as- 
sistance is  needed  to  break  the  symbiotic 
relationship  that  exists  betweer  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  disease,  it  is  entirely  fit- 
ting that  the  Public  Health  Service  be  ex- 
panded to  embrace  tills  new  recognition 
of  the  need  and  the  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  support  this  bill, 
I  do  have  reservations  about  two  changes 
which  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Health  and  Welfare  has  made.  First,  the 
bill  before  us  states  that  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  in  de- 
termining which  communities  or  areas 
may  receive  assistance  under  this  bill, 
shall  take  into  consideration  the  recom- 
mendations of  State  and  local  medical 
associations  and  personnel.  But  the  bill 
also  gives  a  veto  power  to  State  and  local 
medical  societies  and  to  local  govern- 
ments over  the  use  of  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice personnel  in  their  communities.  I 
certainly  agree  that  the  views  of  local 
medical  and  governmental  officials 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  by 
the  Secretary,  as  the  bill  provides,  but  I 
believe  that  to  give  such  people  an  ab- 
solute veto  over  this  program  could  im- 
neceasarlly  hinder  the  delivery  of  health 
care  to  people  who  sorely  need  the  bene- 
fits of  this  bill.  I  therefore  Intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  the  appropriate  time 
to  delete  this  veto  power  from  the  bill. 

Second,  the  purpose  of  tills  bill  is  to 
provide  health  services  to  areas  where 
such  services  are  presently  inadequate  or 
totally  unavailable.  Since  the  shortage  of 
physicians  in  the  country  Is  great,  and 
since  the  scope  of  this  legislation  Is 
limited,  my  bill  specified  that  priority 
would  be  given  to  those  areas  of  the 
United  States  where  poverty  conditions 
exist  and  where  health  facilities  are  in- 
adequate. My  bill  would  have  authorized 
the  Secretary  to  utilize  Public  Health 
Service  personnel  to  provide  needed  serv- 
ices without  charge,  except  In  the  case 
where  the  Secretary  had  to  establish  a 
mechanism  for  providing  health  care  re- 
quiring the  establishment  of  programs 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  Only  In 
such  a  case  would  the  Secretary  be  au- 
thorized to  charge  for  the  services. 

The  present  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  not  specify  that  poverty  areas 
should  be  given  priority  and  does  require 
that  any  person  who  receives  a  service 
imder  this  act  shall  be  charged  for  the 
service.  The  bill  does  specify  that  the 
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Secretary  may  provide  for  the  furnish- 
ing of  such  service  at  a  reduced  rate  or 
without  charge  if  a  person  is  unable  to 
pay  the  usual  charge. 

1  am  concerned,  however,  that  this 
change  does  not  place  the  needed  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  poverty  areas 
should  receive  first  priority  for  programs 
under  this  act.  Furthermore,  the  fact 
that  the  recipients  wUl,  whenever  pos- 
sible, be  charged  the  full  cost  of  provid- 
ing services  to  them  is  actually  an  in- 
centive to  set  up  programs  In  communi- 
ties where  the  Public  Health  Service  will 
be  able  to  recover  Its  costs.  I  want  to 
make  clear  my  assumption  that  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  will  not  succumb  to 
this  temptation  but  will  establish  Its 
programs  In  areas  where  the  need  is 
greatest,  recognizing  that  this  cost  re- 
covery provision  Is  primarily  a  means  of 
assuring  that  persons  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  all  or  part  of  the  services  ren- 
dered will  do  so.  It  Is  my  belief  that  If 
the  programs  are  set  up  in  the  areas  of 
greatest  need,  there  will  be  few  such 
people. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  raise 
one  final  point.  It  is  not  fair  that  doctors, 
who  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  complete 
medical  education,  are  able  to  serve  In 
the  Public  Health  Service  as  a  means  of 
fulfilling  their  military  obligation  while 
male  nurses,  technicians,  and  other  para- 
medical personnel  do  not  have  this  al- 
ternative available  to  them.  The  crisis 
In  the  availability  of  medical  care  will 
not  be  solved  without  the  services  of 
these  paramedical  professionals  and  I 
believe  that  everything  possible  should 
be  done  to  encourage  young  people  to 
enter  this  important  field. 

If  this  legislation  Is  enacted  Into  law. 
as  I  hope  It  will  be.  I  will  Introduce,  in 
the  new  Congress,  legislation  to  amend 
the  Selective  Service  law  to  give  para- 
medical personnel  in  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  the  same  alternative,  vls-a-vls 
the  draft,  as  Is  now  accorded  to  debtors. 
I  might  also  mention  that  the  principle 
that  a  young  man  should  be  able  to 
choose  civilian  service  In  lieu  of  military 
service  is  something  I  have  sought  for 
all  young  men.  The  details  of  my  pro- 
posal are  embodied  in  the  National  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970 — H.R.  18025 — which  I 
also  plan  to  reintroduce  In  the  new 
Congress. 

Mr.  ADAMS,  Mr.  Chairman,  concern 
has  been  expressed  regarding  the  need  to 
have  some  control  on  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  being 
able  to  assign  members  of  the  commis- 
sioned oflJcers  corps  to  areas  designated 
as  medical  need  areas. 

The  committee.  In  order  to  prevent  a 
wide  scale  assignment  of  public  health 
personnel  to  deprived  areas  has  tmder- 
taken  to  Insert  an  amendment  on  the 
Senate  bill  and  the  subcommittee  bUl 
which  would  provide  a  built-in  check 
system. 

Their  amendment  would  require  that 
before  the  Secretary  could  send  in  any 
public  health  personnel  to  a  critical  need 
area  there  would  have  to  be  a  certifica- 
tion of  the  need  for  such  personnel  by 
the  State  and  district  medical  society 
and  the  local  government. 

While  this  protective  certification 
process  may  Indeed  be  a  necessary  thing. 


concern  has  been  raised  by  a  number  of 
groups  representing  associations  who 
have  members  serving  in  the  commis- 
sioned corps  that  the  State  and  district 
medical  society  would  have  the  power  to 
certify  the  need  of  a  nurse,  osteopathic 
physician,  pharmacist,  veterinarian, 
optometrist,  or  sanitary  engineer  to 
name  a  few. 

These  groups  feel  that  when  the  Sec- 
retary or  appropriate  State  agency  or 
other  persons  makes  a  request  that  they 
have  an  area  of  critical  health  man- 
power shortages,  that  in  many  cases  the 
shortage  may  not  necessarily  be  one  re- 
quiring a  medical  doctor,  and  therefore 
if  it  should  require  the  certification  of 
the  appropriate  health  association  In- 
volved. 

The  committee  amendment  did  make 
reference  that  certification  to  the  Sec- 
retary would  also  be  by  the  dental  soci- 
eties, as  the  case  may  be  wliicli  indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  realization  that  the 
dental  society  would  certify  the  need  for 
dentists  from  the  Public  Health  Service 
Corps  and  not  the  medical  society. 

The  same  should  be  true  regarding  the 
use  of  public  health  oflicers  who  are 
nurses,  osteopathic  physicians,  phar- 
macists, veterinarians,  or  optometrists. 
Their  locEil  society  should  have  some  In- 
put into  the  determination  of  members 
from  their  professions  who  may  or  may 
not  be  needed. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that 
the  following  amendment  be  considered ; 
That  section  329(b)  of  the  bill  be 
amended  as  follows: 

On  line  17  after  the  words  "dental 
societies."  and  before  the  word  "as"  the 
words  "or  other  appropriate  health  soci- 
eties" be  inserted. 

Thus  Mr.  Chairman,  the  safeguard 
control  the  committee  Included  would  be 
left  intact  but  the  concern  of  those  other 
health  professionals  who  provide  a  fine 
service  as  commissioned  officers  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  would  also  be  pro- 
tected. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  Emergency  Health  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1970. 1  support  this  legisla- 
tion becau.<«  Its  Intent  is  most  commend- 
able. The  bill  proposes  that  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  be 
utilized  in  communities  where  health 
personnel  and  services  are  inadequate. 

There  Is  certahily  a  noticeable  short- 
age of  physicians  and  other  health  man- 
power. The  distribution  is  so  uneven, 
moreover,  that  in  1963.  the  total  number 
of  physicians  in  private  practice  varied 
from  59  per  100.000  to  183  per  100.000. 

To  deal  with  this  very  problem,  I  earlier 
sponsored  H.R.  19036,  the  Community 
Health  Act.  This  legislation  would  relieve 
the  shortage  of  physicians  and  other 
health  personnel  in  small  communities 
and  other  medically  deprived  areas.  The 
measure  that  I  sponsored  would  accom- 
plish its  purpose  by  repa>-lng  in  full  the 
educational  debt  of  any  physician,  den- 
tist, optometrist  or  other  critically  needed 
health  specialist  signing  a  contract  to 
practice  for  3  years  In  a  medically  de- 
prived area.  Such  a  measure  would  have 
a  dual  purpose;  it  woiild  provide  the 
needed  manpower  to  deprived  commu- 
nities, in  addition  to  helping  health  man- 
power afford  training. 


There  Is  no  question  about  the  short- 
age of  doctors  and  dentists  in  America, 
as  well  as  others  in  allied  health  fields. 
We  know.  too.  how  impossibly  expensive 
medical  training  prevents  many  worthy 
Individuals  from  obtaining  the  medical 
education  they  could  utilize  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

While  I  applaud  the  purpose  of  the  bill 
under  consideration,  I  must  add  that 
its  program  requires  much  supplement- 
ing. The  Congress  should  recognize  the 
need  for  additional  legislative  action  in 
addition  to  the  Emergency  Health  Per- 
sonnel Act  of  1970  In  order  to  provide 
citizens  witli  the  health  care  to  which 
they  are  entitled. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  HH.  19860.  the 
Emergency  Health  Persoimel  Act,  and 
urge  that  it  be  wholly  rejected  by  the 
House.  The  purpose  of  this  bUl  Is  frankly 
and  clearly  stated  on  the  first  page  of  the 
committee  report; 

The  principal  purpOM  of  the  blU  Is  to 
provide  for  the  use  of  commissioned  officers 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  provide 
health  services  to  persons  Uving  in  com- 
muiutles  and  areas  or  the  United  8tat«s 
where  health  peraoimel  and  Mrvlcea  ara  In- 
adequate. 

Yet  the  full  significance  of  this  has  not 
yet  been  brought  out  in  our  debate. 

The  Public  Health  Service  was  never 
intended  to  provide  personal  medical 
services  In  competition  with  private 
physicians — whether  or  not  some  bu- 
reaucrat tlilnks  that  their  services  in  a 
given  area  are  "Inadequate."  Tlie  PubUc 
Health  Service  is  supposed  to  deal  In 
pubUc  health,  not  private  care — in  dis- 
ease prevention  and  in  research  and  de- 
velopment, not  in  the  treatment  of  pa- 
tients. To  bring  the  PubUc  Health  Serv- 
ice into  direct  medical  care  is  to  take 
another  long  step  toward  socialized  med- 
icine— the  last  thing  we  need.  con.>ilder- 
ing  the  rate  at  which  we  are  already 
plunging  Into  it.  Enthusiasts  for  pro- 
grams of  this  kind  should  be  reminded 
over  and  over  again  that  socialized  med- 
icine has  been  a  colossal  failure  in  every 
country  that  has  tried  It — and,  to  their 
sorrow,  there  have  been  many.  We  can 
still  block  It  in  the  United  Statos.  The 
defeat  of  this  bill  would  be  a  good  place 
to  start. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  printed  In 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe 
at  Reprcseiitatlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  congress  assembled,  TTiat  tUs 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Emergency  Health 
Per-wnnel  Act  of  1970". 

Sk.  3.  Part  C  of  Utle  m  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  338  the  following  new  section; 

"ASEIGNXCCKT    OT   inDtCAl.    UfV   OTKSS    BXAZ.TB 
PEBSONffC    TO    CRtnCAl.    HtBt    AMEAS 

"Sec.  329.  (a)  It  sball  be  the  function  of 
an  identifiable  administrative  unit  within 
the  Bervlce  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health 
servlcea  to  persons  living  In  communltlee  and 
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of  the  United  States  where  health 
personocl  and  services  are  inadequate  to 
meet  the  health  neede  of  the  realdeota  of 
Guch  commuultle*  and  areas. 

"lb)  Upon  request  of  a  State  or  local 
health  agency  or  other  public  or  nonproflt 
health  organization.  In  an  area  desl^ated 
by  the  Secretary  as  an  area  with  a  critical 
health  manpower  ahortage.  to  have  health 
personnel  of  the  Service  assigned  to  such 
area,  and  upon  certlAcatlon  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  state  and  the  district  medical  societies 
(or  dental  societies,  oa  the  case  may  be) 
for  that  area,  and  by  the  local  government 
for  that  area,  that  such  health  personnel 
are  needed  for  that  area,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized,  whenever  he  deems  such  action 
appropriate,  to  assign  commtsloned  officers 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Service  to  pro- 
vide, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  health  care  and  servlcea  for  per- 
sons residing  In  such  axeaa.  Such  care  and 
services  shall  be  provided  In  connection  with 
(I)  direct  health  care  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Service;  (3)  any  direct  health  care 
programs  carried  out  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  Federal  financial  assistance;  or  (3)  any 
other  health  care  activity  which  Is  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
Any  person  who  receives  a  service  provided 
under  this  section  shall  be  charged  for  such 
service  at  a  rate  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary, pursuant  to  regulations,  to  recover  the 
reasonable  cost  of  providing  such  service: 
except  that  If  such  person  Is  determined 
under  regulstlolns  of  the  Secretary  to  be 
unable  to  pay  such  charge,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  for  the  furnishing  of  such 
service  at  a  reduced  rate  or  without  charge. 
If  a  Federal  agency  or  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment agency  «*  other  third  party  would  be 
responsible  for  all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
service  provided  under  this  section  If  such 
service  had  not  been  provided  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  collect  from  such 
agency  or  third  party  the  portion  of  audi 
coet  for  which  it  would  be  so  reeponslbla. 
Any  funds  collected  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  depoaited  In  the 
Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

"(c)  Commissioned  officers  and  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  Service  assigned  to  areas  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (b>  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded In  determining  whether  any  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  personnel  which  may 
be  employed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  exceeded. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent 
feafilble.  may  make  such  arrangements  as 
he  determines  necessary  to  enable  officers 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Service  In  provid- 
ing care  and  services  under  subsection  (b) 
to  utUlse  the  healtJb  facilities  of  the  area 
to  be  served.  If  there  are  no  such  factutlee 
In  such  area,  the  Secretary  may  arrange  to 
have  such  care  and  services  provided  in  the 
nearest  health  foclUtlee  of  the  Service  or 
the  Secretary  may  lease  or  otherwise  provide 
facilities  in  such  area  for  the  provision  of 
such  care  and  servloee. 

■'(e)(1)  There  la  established  a  council  to 
be  lEnown  as  the  National  Advisory  Council 
on  Health  Manpower  Shortage  Areas  (here- 
inafter In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"CouncU"),  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  follows: 

"(A)  Pour  members  shall  b«  appointed 
from  the  gener^  public,  representing  the 
consumers  of  health  care. 

"(B)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  tfae  medical,  dental,  and  other  health 
professions  and  health  teaching  professions. 

"(C)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  State  health  or  health  planning  agen- 
cies. 

"(D)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  Service,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall 
be  commlsslaned  officers  of  the  Service. 


"(E)  One  member  shal.  be  appointed  from 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning. 

"(F)  One  member  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Re- 
gional Medical  Programs. 

The  Council  shall  consul*  with,  advise,  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Secretary 
with  respect  to  his  respooslbllltlea  In  carry- 
ing out  this  section. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  CouncU  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall 
not  be  removed,  except  for  cause.  Members 
may  be  reappointed  to  the  Council. 

"(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Council, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  utherwlse  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  eaceedlng  ClOO  per  day.  includ- 
ing traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of  busi- 
ness rhey  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  In  Ucu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  8  of 
the  United  states  Code  for  persons  In  the 
Oovemment  service  employed  intermit- 
tently. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the  Sec- 
retary— 

"(1)  to  establish  guidelines  with  respect  to 
how  the  Service  shall  be  utlli«d  In  areas 
designated  under  this  section; 

"(2)  to  select  commissioned  officers  of  the 
Service  and  other  personnel  for  afislgnment 
to  the  areas  designated  under  this  section; 
and 

"(3)  to  determine  which  communities  or 
areas  may  receive  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion taking  Into  consideration — 

"(A)  the  need  of  the  community  or  area 
for  health  services  provided  under  this 
section: 

"(B)  the  willingness  of  the  community  or 
area  and  the  appropriate  governmental  agen- 
cies therein  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the 
Service  in  providing  effective  health  services 
to  residents  of  the  community  or  area: 

"(C)  the  recommendations  of  any  agency 
or  organization  which  may  be  responsible  for 
the  development,  under  section  314(b),  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  covering  all  or  any  part 
of  the  area  or  community  involved:  and 

"(D>  recommendations  from  the  State 
medical,  dental,  and  other  health  assoda- 
tlons  and  from  other  medical  personnel  of 
the  community  or  area  considered  for  as- 
sistance under  this  section. 

"(g)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated 910,000,000  for  the  flecaJ  year  ending 
June  30,  1971;  tao.OOO.OCK)  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1973;  and  •30.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jiine  30. 1973." 

AMEKOmHT  OrmtO  BT  KB.  STAOOEKa 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Stacoebs:  On 
page  11.  after  line  18.  Insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  4.  Title  n  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
233  the  following  new  section: 

"  'DETKNSS    or    CaeiAIN    BlAlPaACnCE    AND 
NSCLtOENCC   SinTS 

"  'Sec.  323  (a)  The  remedy  against  the 
United  States  provided  by  sections  1346(b) 
and  3872  of  Title  28,  or  by  altertiatlve  bene- 
fits provided  by  the  United  Sutes  where  the 
availability  of  such  benefits  precludea  a  rem- 
edy under  section  134a(b)  of  title  28,  for 
damage  for  personal  injury.  Including  death, 
resulting  from  the  performance  of  medical, 
surgical,  dental,  or  related  functions,  In- 
cluding the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or 
investigation,  by  any  commissioned  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Public  Health  Service  while 
acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  em- 
ployment, shall  be  exclusive  of  any  other 


civil  action  or  proceeding  by  reason  of  the 
same  subject-matter  against  the  officer  or 
employee  tor  his  estate)  whose  act  or  omis- 
sion gave  rise  to  the  claim. 

"■(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought  In  any 
court  against  any  person  referred  to  in  -lub- 
aectlon  (a)  of  this  section  (or  his  estate;  for 
any  such  damage  or  injury.  Any  such  perdoa 
against  whom  such  civil  action  or  proceedlnft 
Is  brought  shall  deliver  within  such  time 
after  date  of  service  or  knowledge  of  service 
as  determined  by  the  Attorney  General,  all 
process  served  upon  him  or  an  attested  true 
copy  thereof  to  his  immediate  superior  or  to 
whomever  was  designated  by  the  Secretary 
to  receive  such  papers  and  such  person  shall 
promptly  furnish  copies  of  the  pleading  and 
process  therein  to  the  United  States  attorney 
for  the  district  embracing  the  place  wherein 
the  proceeding  is  brought,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  the  Secretary. 

■"(c)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  was  acting  in  the 
■cope  of  his  employment  at  the  time  of  the 
Incident  out  of  which  the  suit  arose,  any 
such  civil  action  or  proceeding  commenced 
in  a  State  court  shall  be  removed  without 
bond  at  any  f  ne  before  trial  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  the  district  court  of  the 
United  States  of  the  district  and  division 
embracing  the  place  wherein  it  Is  pending 
and  the  proceeding  deemed  a  tort  action 
brought  against  the  United  States  under  the 
provisions  of  title  36  and  all  references 
thereto.  Should  a  United  States  district  court 
determine  on  a  hearing  on  a  motion  to  re< 
mand  held  before  a  trial  on  the  merit  that 
the  case  so  removed  Is  one  In  which  a  rem- 
edy by  suit  within  the  meaning  of  subaec- 
t'on  (a)  of  this  section  is  not  avaUable 
against  the  Unit«d  States,  the  case  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  State  Court:  Provided,  That 
where  such  a  remedy  u  precluded  because  of 
the  availability  of  a  remedy  through  pro- 
ceedings for  compensation  or  other  benefits 
from  the  United  States  as  provided  by  any 
other  law.  the  case  shall  be  dismissed,  but 
In  the  event  the  running  of  any  limitation 
of  time  for  commencing,  or  filing  an  appli- 
cation or  claim  in,  such  proceedings  for  com- 
pensation or  other  benefits  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  been  suspended  during  the  pendency 
of  the  civil  action  or  proceeding  under  thli 
section. 

"'(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  com- 
promise or  settle  any  claim  asserted  in  such 
civil  action  or  proceedlUb  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  section  2677  of  title  28  and  with  the 
same  effect. 

'"(e)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
provisions  of  section  2680(h^  of  title  38  shall 
not  apply  to  assault  or  battery  arising  out 
of  negligence  In  the  performance  of  medical, 
surgical,  dental,  or  related  functions,  includ- 
ing the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  inves- 
tigations. 

"'(f)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  may, 
to  the  extent  chat  he  deems  appropriate,  bold 
harmless  or  provide  liability  insurance  for 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  damage  for  personal  injury,  in- 
cluding death,  negligently  caused  by  such 
officer  or  employee  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  office  or  employment  and  as  a 
result  of  the  performance  of  medical,  sur- 
gical, dental,  or  related  functions,  includ- 
ing the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  Inves- 
tigations, if  such  employee  Is  assigned  to  a 
foreign  country  or  detailed  to  a  State  or  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof  or  to  a  non-profit 
Institution,  and  if  the  circumstances  are  such 
as  are  likely  to  preclude  the  remedies  of 
third  persons  against  the  United  States  de- 
scribed in  section  3679(b)  of  Utie  28.  for 
such  damage  or  Injury.'  " 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  Is  80  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Surgeon  General  came  to  my  office  and 
asked  that  this  amendment  be  put  into 
the  bill  because  of  the  low  pay  that  so 
many  of  those  who  work  in  the  U5. 
Public  Health  Service  receive.  They  just 
cannot  afford  to  take  out  the  costomary 
liability  Infiurance  as  most  doctors  do. 
So  they  have  asked.  If  in  the  event  there 
is  a  suit  against  a  PHS  doctor  alleging 
malpractice,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  would  defend  them  in 
whatever  suit  may  arise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  the 
amendment  means  in  simple  words. 
I  think  it  is  a  good  amendment,  and  is 
an  amendment  that  ought  to  be  adopted 
by  the  House.  It  is  needed  because  of  the 
low  salaries  that  they  receive  and  in 
view  of  their  low  salaries,  they  cannot 
afford  to  take  out  the  insurance  to  cover 
them  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
practice  of  medicine. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  thlfik  the  gentleman's  amendment  Is 
fundamental  to  the  use  intended  of  this 
personnel  imder  this  bill. 

But  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
if  his  committee  is  also  looking  into  the 
general  problem  m  the  United  States  of 
malpractice  insurance?  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  this  should  be  a  first  step  for- 
ward, in  dealing  with  this  impossible  sit- 
uation that  exists,  especially  in  category 
V  of  high  risk.  Unfortunately,  today  med- 
ical practitioners  find  themselves  at  a 
point  where  they  can  no  longer  procure 
in  the  private  mcLrket,  at  any  price. 
Including  up  to  S  10.000  a  year,  premium 
insurance  for  malpractice,  in  this  day 
and  time. 

Now  even  Lloyds  of  London  will  no 
longer  insure  this  particular  category 
of  practitioner.  So  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
elemental  that  at  some  day  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  the  distinguished 
gentleman's  committee  should  address 
itself  to  the  problem  of  either  limiting 
liability  or  disassociating  that  paradoxi- 
cal team  In  harness,  of  the  ambulance 
chasing  barrister  and  the  not  too  ethi- 
cal practitioner — or  else  taking  over  this 
insurance  itself  from  the  Federal  point 
of  view. 

There  may  be  other  alternatives,  but 
if  there  are,  I  cannot  say  what  they 
are.  and  I  hope  that  this  committee  will 
soon  address  itself  to  this  problem.  I 
know  of  innumerable  numbers  of  these 
scarce  and  critically  trained  personnel 
who  are  retiring  early  because  of  the  lack 
of  availability  of  malpractice  insurance. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
I  assure  him  that  the  committee  will  be 
going  into  aspects  of  that  particular 
situation  to  which  the  gentleman  has 
referred. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  <Mr.  Staggehs)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AUCNDMKNT    OTTtaXO    BT     HB.    ADAMB 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aoams:  Page  7 
line  6;  after  the  words  "dental  tocletlea" 
and  before  the  word  "aa",  insert  the  words 
"or  other  appropriate  health  aocletles". 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
■  Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment would  accord  with  the  concept  of 
what  was  Intended,  and  personally  I  have 
no  objection  to  It. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTE31.  I  would  like  to  ask  to 
what  other  health  groups  the  gentleman 
refers. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  other  health  groups 
would  be  those  such  as  nurses,  pharma- 
cists, optometrists,  or  osteopathic  physi- 
cians as  groups  that  are  typical  of  those 
who  have  appropriate  medical  societies. 
Those  would  be  the  kind  of  people  who 
would  be  included. 

Mr.  CARTER.  In  that  case  I  would 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

PAaUAMENTART    ISQUIBT 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  have  an  amendment 
at  the  desk  which  affects  in  part  the 
same  lines  that  are  to  t)e  amended  by  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington.  I  am  not  sure  whether 
I  would  be  foreclosed  from  offering  my 
amendment,  since  that  passage  would 
be  amended  if  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment is  agreed  to.  Otherwise,  I  could  offer 
my  amendment  as  a  substitute  amend- 
ment or  as  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  re- 
spond by  saying  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  not  be  foreclosed  from 
offering  his  amendment,  because  it  would 
strike  additional  language  and  insert  new 
language- 
Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  should  Uke  one 
further  clarification  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  does  not,  I  gather,  add 
ad  hoc  groups,  nonproflt  organizations, 
or  that  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No:  it  does  not. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  People  who  do 
not  have  medical  expertise  within  the 
grasp  of  their  own  purse? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  Is  correct 
in  hJs  Interpretation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 


the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  < Mr.  Adams)  . 
The  amendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

AMCNDUNT    OTTEXED    BT    MB.    BtNGRAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bingham  :  Page 
7,  line  4.  delete  all  after  the  comma  down 
through  and  including  the  comma  on  line  7, 
and  inaert  In  lieu  thereof,  "upon  consulta- 
tion with  the  SUte  and  district  medical  so- 
cieties (or  dental  societies,  aa  the  case  may 
be)  for  that  area,  and  upon  certification  to 
the  Secretary  by  the  local  government  for 
that  area". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr,  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
amendment  Is  agreed  to,  I  will  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  amended  to 
conform  to  the  amendment  just  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Washington.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  contravene 
what  he  has  just  added  to  the  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  consultation  with 
the  State  and  District  medical  societies, 
rather  than  giving  them  a  veto  power 
over  whether  the  Secretary  shall  certify 
that  the  medical  facilities  in  the  area 
are  not  available. 

The  local  government  would  still  have 
the  requirement  that  it  certify  that 
health  personnel  arc  needed  for  the 
area,  but  the  State  and  District  medical 
societies  would  be  consulted  rather  than 
be  required  to  certify. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
at  a  later  point  in  the  bill  It  is  required 
that  their  recommendations  be  taken 
into  account  and  my  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  that. 

The  medical  societies  certainly  should 
be  consulted,  but  I  am  afraid  from  the 
experience  that  some  of  us  have  had 
with  local  medical  societies  m  particular 
that  I  would  not  be  happy  with  the 
situation  where  they  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  say,  oh,  yes.  there  Is  plenty  of 
medical  care  available  in  this  pariicular 
area,  and  thereby  be  able  to  block  the 
Secretary  from  certifying  that  health 
personnel  were  needed  in  that  area. 

That  is  the  essence  of  my  amendment, 
that  the  State  and  District  medical  so- 
cieties would  have  to  be  consulted  but 
they  would  not  have  to  certify  that  the 
health  personnel  were  needed.  Only  the 
local  government  for  the  area  would  have 
to  certify. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  might 
say  to  the  House  that  this  bill  would  not 
have  reached  this  House  imless  these 
very  words  were  placed  in  here  as  a  safe- 
guard. We  did  not  want  doctors  being 
assigned  to  an  area  where  other  doctors 
say  they  are  not  needed  or  where  it  is 
not  certified  there  is  a  critical  need. 
There  Is  no  one  better  qualified  to  do 
this  than  the  local  doctors  and  medical 
societies. 

This  bill  would  not  have  come  to  this 
House  floor,  I  can  assure  Members.  If 
these  words  had  not  been  in  the  bill.  We 
are  not  trying  to  make  this  a  bill  that 
would  send  the  doctors  Into  every  area 
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In  the  country,  but  only  Into  the  areas 
where  it  is  certiiled  they  are  needed. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we  placed 
this  particular  statement  in  the  bill  was 
because  we  wanted  to  obviate  the  very 
thing  the  distlngiilshed  gentleman  from 
New  Yorlc  mentioned;  that  is.  where  a 
district  group  would  certify,  rather  than 
a  local  group.  It  is  to  Iceep  one  man 
or  one  Jealous  phy.siclan — a.s  I  think 
the  dlstlnETulshed  gentleman  from  New 
York  perhaps  envisions — from  blocking 
another  physician  going  into  an  area 
where  he  may  l5e  very  much  needed. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  not  sure  I  correctly  understood 
the  language  of  the  bill,  but  I  pose  this 
situation.  Suppose  a  situation  would  arise 
in  my  own  Bronx  County  where  we  have 
a  Bronx  County  Medical  Society,  and 
there  is  no  smaller  medical  society.  Sup- 
posing it  was  shown  a  medical  oCDcer  was 
needed  in  a  large  area  of  Bronx  County. 
Would  it  be  the  Bronx  County  Medical 
Society  that  would  have  to  certify  that 
medical  care  was  not  available? 

Mr.  CARTER  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
in  the  gentleman's  area,  but  the  medical 
society  In  the  area  would  have  to  certify 
that  need.  Surely  in  God's  good  heaven 
it  there  were  such  a  need,  they  would 
certify  that  need. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  reason  this  language  was  put  in  the 
bill  was  to  bear  directly  on  the  point 
the  gentleman  has  raised,  which  is  that 
the  local  medical  and  dental  societies 
are  considered  to  be  competent  Judges 
of  whether  or  not  there  is  a  gross  medi- 
cal need  in  an  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  BracHAH). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMEMDMZNT  OFFIHtED  BY  MX.  VHtCRAM 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oiler 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BtNcRAM;  Page 
7.  line  23,  delete  the  word  "pay"  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereoT  the  word  "afford". 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may 
well  be  that  this  amendment  can  be  taken 
care  of  by  legislative  history.  I  do  not 
want  to  create  additional  dUBculties  for 
the  committee,  but  I  do  raise  the  point 
that  the  way  the  bill  now  reads  in  the 
committee  amendment,  an  mterpreta- 
tlon  could  be  made  that  if  the  individual 
in  question  phy.sicall5'  had  the  funds  in 
his  possession  to  pay  the  medical  charges 
he  would  not  qualify.  Surely  that  Is  not  a 
desirable  situation.  What  I  assume  the 
cormnittee  had  in  mind  was  that  the  per- 
son be  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  to  be  unable  to  alTord  to 
pay  thu  medical  charges. 

If  the  committee  can  assure  me  that 
is  the  Interpretation  which  is  intended. 


I  shall  be  glad  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  shield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  what  the  gentleman  bad  to 
say. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CARTER.  I  will  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  purpose  is  to  confine  services  to  those 
who  are  unable  to  pay,  basically.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  Of  course,  11 
they  have  money  to  pay.  U  they  are 
wealthy  people,  they  should  pay  unless 
provisions  are  made  for  this  to  go  back 
to  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Now  I  am  confused, 
because  I  understood  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  agree  with  my  position 
that  the  committee  meant  to  say  they 
were  unable  to  afford  to  pay.  That  is 
quite  different  from  having  money  in 
hand. 

Let  us  say  that  they  have  some  money 
available,  but  it  is  available  to  pay  for 
groceries  for  the  youngsters,  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  pay  medical  bills.  Surely 
that  is  the  situation  many  times.  Gen- 
erally many  of  these  people  have  some 
income,  either  from  public  assistance  or 
other  sources.  They  get  some  few  dollars 
a  week,  but  they  should  not  have  to  pay 
medical  bills  before  they  pay  for  food 
for  the  children. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr,  CARTER.  I  do  not  believe  any 
officer  in  the  VS.  Public  Health  Service 
would  take  grocery  money  from  the 
pockets  of  a  poor  man.  I  feel  they  will 
be  men  of  principle  and  will  feel  as  this 
bill  means,  for  them  to  deal  charitably 
with  poor  people. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  On  the  basis  of  the 
gentleman's  statement  and  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Mr. 
Clialrman,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  .substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BoLAND,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Dnion,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bUl 
IH.R.  19860)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Senice  Act  to  authorize  the  assignment 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  areas  with  critical 
medical  manpower  shortages,  to  encour- 
age health  personnel  to  practice  in  areas 
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where  shortages  of  such  personnel 
exist,  and  for  other  puriioses,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1302,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  Bouse  with  an 
amendment  adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  similar  Senate  bill 
(S.  4106)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  a  bill  similar  to  the  one  Just 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  assure  us  that  S.  4108  is 
an  identical  bill? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  the  gentleman  wHI 
yield,  it  is  not  identical  but  it  is  similar 
and  it  is  a  National  Health  Service 
Corps  bill. 

Mr.  BALL.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  S.  4106  and  substitute  the 
House-passed  bill  and,  if  necessary,  go 
to  conference? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement,  and  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  4106 
An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Seirlce 

Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the  eatabUah- 

ment  of  a  National  Health  Service  Corpt. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Ht»t3e 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  Vnttei  Statei  o/ 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "National  Healtti 
Service  Corps  Act  of  1970". 

Sac.  a.  ■ntle  It  of  the  PubUc  Health  Sett- 
ice  Act  la  amended  by  addmg  at  the  end 
thereof  a  new  part  aa  follows : 
"Vakt  J — National   Hxalth   Sexvick  Cobps 
"esTASLisHMzrrr  of  nation-ai,  hialtb 
corps;  rtTwcnoNS 

Sic.  39Bb.  (a)  There  la  established  In  the 
Service  a  National  Health  Service  Coips 
(hereinafter  In  this  part  referred  to  as  the 
'Corps')  which  shall  be  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  tbe  Surgeon  Oeneral. 

"(b)  It  shaU  be  the  funcUon  of  the  Coipi 
to  Improve  the  deUvery  of  health  services  to 
persons  living  In  communities  and  areas  of 
the  United  States  where  health  personnel. 
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fadUtle*.  and  wrrlcea  are  Inadequata  to  m««t 
th«  bealth  needs  of  the  resldentt  of  mich 
-ommunltlea  and  areaa.  Priority  under  this 
nart  shall  be  given  to  thooe  urban  and  rural 
|u«M  of  the  United  States  where  poverty  con- 
ditlonfi  exist  and  tbe  bealUi  facllltlea  are  in- 
adequate to  meet  the  needs  of  the  persona 
living  in  such  areas. 

"btaiting:  txku  or  bcbvics 

"Sec.  3W1.  (a)  The  Surgeon  Oeneral  shall 
Bstlgn  selected  commissioned  offlcers  of  the 
Service  and  such  other  personnel  as  may  be 
necessary  to  staff  the  Corpa  and  to  carry  out 
the  functions  of  the  Corpe  under  this  part. 

"(b)  Commissioned  offlcers  of  the  Serrloe 
in  the  Corps  and  other  Corps  personnel  shall 
be  oiislgned  for  service  In  the  Corps  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  months.  An  Individual 
asalgned  to  the  Corps  may  voluntarily  ex- 
tend hts  service  In  the  Corps  for  a  period 
not  to  exoe«d  an  additional  twenty-flve 
months.  As  Individual  shall  have  the  right  to 
petition  the  Director  (appointed  pursuant  to 
lectlon  339J  of  this  part)  for  early  release 
from  service  In  the  Corps  at  the  end  of  twen- 
ty-four months  of  service  therein. 

"KBECTOK    or   THZ    NATIOHAZ.    HXALTB    SKBVICK 
COKPa 

"SKC.  83&).  The  Corps  shall  be  beaded  by 
a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary,  In  consultation  with  the  Surgeon 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States  PubUc  Health 
Service.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  tbe 
Director  to  direct  the  operations  of  tbe 
Oorpa,  subject  to  the  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  Surgeon  General  and  the 
Secretary. 

"AtTTBOBITT    or    BECHETAST    TO    UTILZZX    COKPS 
PEBSONNEI. 

"Sec  399k.  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
whenever  he  deems  such  action  apprc^rlat-e 
to  utilize  commissioned  offlcers  of  the  Serv- 
ice and  other  personnel  assigned  to  duty 
with  the  Corps  to— 

"  ( 1 )  perform  ser^-lces  in  connection  with 
direct  health  care  progrnmii  carried  out  by 
the  Service; 

"(3)  perform  seri'lces  In  connection  with 
any  direct  health  care  program  carried  out  In 
whole  or  In  part  with  the  Department  ol 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  funds  or 
tbe  funds  of  any  other  department  or  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government;  or 

"(S)  perform  services  In  connection  with 
any  other  health  care  activity,  in  further- 
ance of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Should  serv- 
ices provided  under  this  subsection  require 
the  establishment  of  health  care  programs 
not  otherwise  authorized  by  law,  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  and  directed  to  establish 
mechanlsmi  whereby  recipients  of  such  serv- 
ices, or  third  parties  shall  pay,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  foi  services  received.  Any  funds 
ooUected  in  thl.^  manner  shall  be  used  to 
defray  in  part  the  operating  expenses  of  tbe 
Corps. 

"Sec.  3991.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
Director — 

"(M  to  establish  guidelines  with  respect 
to  bow  the  Corps  shall  be  utilized: 

"(2)  to  assist  the  Surgeon  General,  at  his 
request,  in  tbe  selectloa  of  commissioned 
ofBcers  of  the  Service  and  other  personnel 
for  asslgnmeni  to  the  Corps,  and  to  approve 
all  assignments  of  Corps  members. 

"(3)  to  establish  criteria  for  determining 
which  communities  or  areas  will  receive  as- 
•ixtanoe  from  the  Corps,  taking  Into  consld- 
ermtlon — 

"(A)  the  need  of  any  community  or  area 
for  health  services  provided  under  this  part; 

"(B)  the  willingness  of  the  community  or 
area  and  the  appropriate  governmental 
agencies  therein  to  assist  and  cooperate  with 
tbe  Corps  In  providing  effective  health  serv- 
ices to  residents  of  the  community  or  arcs; 

"(C)  tbe  prospects  of  the  conuntmtty  or 
area  for  utilizing  Corps  personnel  after  their 
tour  of  duty  with  the  Corps; 


"(D)  the  recommendations  of  Stat«  and 
local  health  agencies;  and 

"(E)  recommendations  from  the  medical, 
dental,  and  other  medical  personnel  of  any 
community  or  area  considered  for  assistance 
under  this  part. 

"SCAMPOWnt   LIMITATIONS   8UBPCHSION 

"Sec.  399m.  (a)  Commissioned  officers  of 
the  Service  assigned  to  service  with  the 
Corps  and  other  personnel  employed  In  tbe 
Corps  shall  not  be  included  In  determining 
any  limitation  on  the  number  of  personnel 
which  may  be  employed  by  the  Department 
of  Bealth,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Corps  may.  to  the  extent  the  Sec- 
reury  determines  such  action  to  be  feasible, 
utilize  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  hospi- 
tals and  other  health  care  facilities  of  the 
Service  In  providing  health  core  to  Individ- 
uals as  authorized  under  t.hls  part,  and  to 
lease,  renovate,  or  purchase  such  other  facil- 
ities as  may  be  required  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

"AtJTBOXnUTtOM   rOE   APf>EOPEUTK>ira 

"Src.  399n.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  im- 
propriated tSX>OO.OCK)  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30  1971.  •10,000,000  for  the  Ascal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972;  •13,000.000  for 
the  Hscal  year  ending  June  80,  1073;  and 
816.000.000  for  tbe  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1974." 

AMEN0MZ2?T  OrrrUS  BT  MX.  STACGEXS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUowa : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  aTAOOXXs:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  B.  4106 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of 
H.R.  19660.  as  passed,  as  follows: 

That  this  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Emer- 
gency Health  Personnel  Act  of  1970". 

Sec.  3.  Part  C  of  title  m  of  the  Public 
Bealth  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  328  the  following  new  section; 

"ASSICNlfXNT  or   MCDICAI.   AND   OTHIS   HEALTH 
PXftSONIfKZ.  TO  CBTTTCAL  NXXS  AKCAS 

"Sec.  329.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  function  of 
an  identifiable  administrative  unit  within 
the  Service  to  improve  the  delivery  of  health 
services  to  persons  living  in  oonununltlee 
and  areas  of  the  United  States  where  health 
personnel  and  services  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  residents  of 
such  communities  and  areas. 

"(b)  Upon  request  of  a  State  or  local 
health  agency  or  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  bealth  organization.  In  an  area  desig- 
nated by  the  Secretary  u  an  area  with  a  crit- 
ical health  manpower  shortage,  to  have 
health  personnel  of  the  Service  assigned  to 
such  area,  and  upon  certification  to  tbe  Sec- 
retary by  the  State  and  the  district  medical 
societies  (or  dental  societies,  or  other  appro- 
priate health  societies  as  the  case  may  be) 
for  that  area,  and  by  the  local  government 
for  that  area,  that  such  health  personnel 
are  needed  lor  that  area,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorized, whenever  he  deems  such  action  ap- 
propriate, to  assign  commissioned  offlcers 
and  other  personnel  of  the  Service  to  pro- 
vide under  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe 
Secretary,  bealth  care  and  services  for  per- 
sons residing  In  such  areas.  Such  care  and 
services  shall  be  provided  in  connection  with 
( 1 )  direct  health  care  programs  carried  out 
by  the  Sen-Ice;  (2)  any  direct  health  core 
program  carried  out  In  whole  or  In  port  with 
Federal  financial  assistance:  or  (3)  any  other 
health  care  activity  which  Is  In  furtherajice 
of  the  purposes  of  this  section.  Any  person 
who  receives  a  service  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  charged  for  such  service  at 
a  rate  eatabUshed  by  tbe  Secretary,  pursuant 
to  regulations,  to  recover  the  reasonable  cost 
of  providing  such  service;  except  that  if  such 
person  is  determined  under  regulatloos  of 
the   Secretary   to   be   unable   to   pay   such 


charge,  the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the 
fumiehlng  of  such  service  at  a  reduced  rate 
or  without  charge.  If  a  Federal  agency  or  a 
State  or  local  government  agency  or  other 
third  party  would  be  responsible  for  aU  or 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  service  provided  under 
tills  section  if  such  service  hod  not  been 
provided  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  collect  from  such  agency  or  third  party 
the  portion  of  such  cost  for  which  It  would 
be  so  responsible.  Any  funds  collected  by  the 
Secretary  under  this  subsection  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  as  mlsoellaaeous  re- 
ceipts. 

*'(c)  Commissioned  offlcers  and  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  Service  assigned  to  areas  desig- 
nated under  subsection  (b)  shall  not  be  In- 
cluded In  determining  whether  any  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  personnel  which  may 
be  employed  by  tbe  Department  of  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare  has  been  exceeded. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
may  moke  such  arrangements  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  enable  officers  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Service  In  pro\'ldlng  care 
and  services  under  subsection  (b)  to  utilize 
the  health  facilities  of  tbe  area  to  be  served. 
If  there  are  no  such  facilities  in  such  area, 
tbe  Secretary  may  arrange  to  have  sticb  core 
and  services  provided  In  the  nearest  health 
fftclllUes  of  the  Service  or  the  Secretary  may 
lease  or  otherwise  provide  facilities  In  such 
area  for  the  provision  of  such  care  and 
services. 

"(e)(1)  There  Is  established  a  council  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Adii-lsory  Council 
on  Health  Manpower  Shortage  Areas  (hers- 
Inafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Council').  The  Council  shoU  be  oomposed  of 
fifteen  members  appointed  by  the  Secretory 
as  follows: 

"(A)  Four  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  general  public,  representing  tbe 
consumers  of  health  care. 

"(B)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  tbe  medical,  dental,  and  other  health 
professions  and  bealth  teaching  professions. 

"(C)  Tliree  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  State  health  or  heaJth  planning 
agencies. 

"(D)  Tbree  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  Service,  at  least  two  of  whom  shall 
be  commissioned  offlcers  of  tbe  Service. 

"(E)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning. 

"(F)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
tbe  National  Advisory  Council  on  Regional 
Medical  Programs. 

The  Council  shall  consult  with,  advise,  and 
make  recommendations  to,  the  Sacretary 
with  respect  to  bis  responsibilities  m  carry- 
ing out  this  section. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years  and  shall 
not  be  remored.  except  for  cause.  MMnbers 
may  be  resppolnt-ed  to  the  Council. 

"(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  CotmoU. 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  the  buslneas 
of  the  Council,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  •100  per  day.  Including 
traveltlme.  and  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  buslneas 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  secUon  5703(b)  of  tlUe  5  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  the  function  of  tbe  Sec- 
retary— 

"(1)  to  establljjh  guidelines  vrlth  re^>ect 
to  how  the  Service  shall  be  utilized  In  areas 
designated  und«-  this  section: 

"(2)  to  select  commissioned  officers  of  tbe 
Serrloe  and  othn*  personnel  for  assignment 
to  tbe  areas  designated  under  this  section; 
and 
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"(3)  to  determine  which  commumties  or 
areas  may  receive  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion taking  into  consideration — 

"(A)  the  need  or  the  community  or  area 
for  health  services  provided  under  thU  sec- 
tion; 

"(B)  the  willingness  of  the  community  or 
area  and  the  appropriate  governmental  agen- 
cies therein  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the 
Service  In  providing  effecUve  health  services 
to  resldenu  of  the  community  or  area; 

"(C)  the  recommeudatlone  of  any  agency 
or  organization  which  may  be  responsible  for 
the  development,  under  section  314(bj,  of  a 
comprehensive  plan  covering  all  or  any  part 
of  the  area  or  community  Involved;   and 

"(D)  recommendations  from  the  State 
medical,  dental,  and  other  health  associa- 
tions and  from  other  medical  personnel  of 
the  community  or  area  considered  for  as- 
sistance under  this  section. 

"(g)  To  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•10.000.000  for  the  Oscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1971;  «ao.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1972;  and  $30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1973." 

Sec.  4.  Title  n  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  section 
333  the  following  new  section: 

"DlTIMSt    OF    CEXTAZN    MALPKACHCE    AKD 
NEGLICEKCB   StrTTS 

"Sec.  233  (a)  The  remedy  against  the 
United  States  provided  by  sections  134fl(b) 
and  3673  of  Title  28.  or  by  alternative  bene- 
flu  provided  by  the  United  States  where  the 
availability  of  such  beneflta  precludes  a 
remedy  under  section  1346  (b)  of  title  38. 
for  damage  for  personal  injury.  Including 
death,  resulting  from  the  performance  of 
medical,  surgical.  denUI,  or  related  func- 
tions, including  the  conduct  of  clinical 
studies  or  investigation,  by  any  commis- 
sioned officer  or  employee  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  while  acting  within  the  scope 
of  his  office  or  employment,  shall  be  exclu- 
sive of  any  other  civil  action  or  proceeding 
by  reason  of  the  same  subject-matter  against 
the  officer  or  employee  (or  his  estate)  whose 
act  or  omission  gave  rise  to  the  claim. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  acUon  or  proceeding  brought  In 
any  court  against  any  person  referred  to 
In  subsecUon  (at  of  this  section  (or  his 
estate)  for  any  such  damage  or  injury.  Any 
such  person  against  whom  such  civil  action 
or  proceeding  is  brought  shall  deliver  within 
such  time  after  date  of  service  or  knowl- 
edge of  service  as  determined  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  all  process  served  upon  him  or 
an  attested  true  copy  thereof  to  his  immedi- 
ate superior  or  to  whomever  was  designated 
by  the  Secretary  to  receive  such  papers  and 
such  person  shall  promptly  furnish  copies 
of  the  pleading  and  process  therein  to  the 
United  States  attorney  for  the  district  em- 
bracing the  place  wherein  the  proceeding  la 
brought,  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  to  ths 
Secretary. 

*'(c)  Upon  a  certification  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  waa  acting  In  the 
scope  of  his  employment  at  the  time  of  the 
Incident  out  of  which  the  suit  arose,  any  such 
civu  action  or  proceeding  commenced  In  a 
State  court  shall  be  removed  without  Isond  at 
any  time  before  trial  by  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  of 
the  district  and  division  embracing  the  place 
wherein  it  la  pending  and  the  proceeding 
deemed  a  tort  action  brought  against  the 
United  States  under  the  provisions  of  utle  28 
and  all  references  thereto.  Should  a  United 
States  district  court  determine  on  a  hearing 
on  a  motion  held  t>efore  a  trial  on  the  merit 
that  the  case  so  removed  is  one  in  which  a 
remedy  by  suit  within  the  meaning  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  is  not  available 
against  the  United  States,  the  case  shall  be 
remanded  to  the  State  Court:  Provided.  That 
where  such  a  remedy  is  precluded  because  of 
the  availability  of  a  remedy  through  proceed- 
ings for  compensation  or  other  beneflts  from 


the  United  States  as  provided  by  any  other 
law.  the  case  shall  he  dismissed,  but  in  the 
event  the  running  of  any  limitation  of  time 
for  commencing,  or  filing  an  application  or 
claim  in,  such  proceedings  for  compensation 
or  other  benefits  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  suspended  during  the  pendency  of  the 
civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  compro- 
inl.se  or  settle  any  claim  asserted  In  such  civil 
action  or  proceeding  in  the  manner  provided 
In  section  3677  of  title  28  and  with  the  same 
effect. 

"(e)  Por  purposes  of  this  section,  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2680  ( h )  of  title  28  shall  not 
apply  to  aaaatilt  or  battery  arising  out  of  neg- 
ligence in  the  performance  of  medical,  sur- 
gical, dental  or  related  functions,  including 
the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  inves- 
tigations. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  may.  to 
the  extent  that  he  deems  appropriate,  hold 
harmless  or  provide  liability  insurance  for 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  for  damage  for  personal  Injury,  in- 
cluding death,  negligently  caused  by  such  of- 
ficer or  employee  while  acting  within  the 
scope  of  his  office  of  employment  and  as  a 
result  of  the  performance  of  medical,  sur- 
gicaj.  dental,  or  related  functions,  including 
the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  Inveatigs- 
tions.  If  such  employee  is  assigned  to  a 
foreign  country  or  detailed  to  a  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  or  to  a  non-profit 
Institution,  and  if  the  circumstances  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  preclude  the  remedies 
of  third  persons  against  the  United  SUtes 
described  in  section  2679(b)  of  tlUe  28.  for 
such  damage  or  injury." 

Amend  the  title  bo  as  to  read  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
authorize  the  assignment  of  commissioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  areas 
with  critical  medical  manpower  shortages,  to 
encourage  health  personnel  to  practice  In 
areas  where  shortages  of  such  personnel  exist 
and  for  other  ptirposes." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  authorize  the  assignment  of 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  areas  with  critical 
medical  manpower  shortages,  to  encour- 
age health  personnel  to  practice  in  areas 
where  shortages  of  such  personnel  exist, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  19860)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confereoce 
report  on  the  bill  HJl.  19333. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  WMt 
Virginia.  ' 

There  waa  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  two  bills 
just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  19333.  SECURI- 
TIES INVESTOR  PROTECTION  ACT 
1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmoua  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until 


INTERNATIONAL  COFFEE 
AGREEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1295  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1305 
Reaolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  CommittH 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl 
19567)  to  conunuo  tintU  the  dose  if  Septem- 
ber 30,  1973,  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1068.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equsUy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  tnd 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  CommlttM 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  flve-mlnuie  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bll]  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted, 
and  the  previoiu  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  intervenlcg 
motion  except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1295 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  HJl. 
19567,  which,  as  reported  by  our  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  would 
continue  until  July  1.  1971.  the  Presi- 
dent's authority  to  carry  out  and  en- 
force certain  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  of  1968.  While 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  itself 
will  not  expire  until  September  30,  1973. 
the  President's  authority  to  implement 
that  agreement,  as  provided  in  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968. 
Public  Law  90-634,  expired  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1970.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate, 
after  which  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
After  the  bill  has  been  reported  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion,  except 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

Briefly,  the  act  which  H.R.  19567  would 
extend  provides  the  President  with  nec- 
essary authority : 

First,  to  require  that  valid  certificates 
of  origin  accompany  coffee  imports  from 
any  member  of  the  International  Coffee 
Organization  and  to  limit  coffee  imports 
from  countries  that  are  not  members  of 
the  agreement; 

Second,  to  impose  special  fees  and 
other  measures  to  offset  discriminatory 
treatment  by  other  governments  in  favor 
of  the  export  or  reexport  of  processed 
coffee; 
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Third,  to  require  the  keeping  of  cer- 
tain records  and  the  rendering  of  cer- 
tain reports  relating  to  the  importation, 
distribution,  prices,  and  consumption  of 
coffee :  and 

I^iurth,  to  issue  and  enforce  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
fully  Implement  the  obligations  of  the 
United  States  under  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  a  representative  of  the 
only  State  In  the  Union  which  produces 
coffee  commercially.  I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment has  achieved  Its  primary  objec- 
tive— relative  stability  of  price  at  a  level 
which  is  reasonable  to  consumers  and 
equitable  to  producers  of  coffee.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  President's  authority  mider 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act 
of  1968  would  be  beneficial  to  American 
consumers,  who  drink  more  coffee  than 
the  citizens  of  any  other  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1295  in  order  that  HJl. 
19M7  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  read  with  interest 
the  report  accompanying  this  bill,  and 
particularly  the  language  which  appears 
on  page  2  which  says : 

In  tlie  early  106O's  losaea  from  decUnlng 
ooffee  prion  offset  development  aid  and  frua- 
trmtcd  ma  efforta  to  promote  growth  and 
itabiuty  In  the  lew-developed  countries  of 
the  world. 

I  happen  to  serve  on  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  can  see  no  differ- 
ence In  the  stability  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries  since  this  bonanza  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  came 
their  way.  And  if  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  can  cite  me  any  substantial 
change  In  the  stability  of  the  various 
governments  in  that  area  I  will  be  glad 
to  hear  about  It. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  As  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  the  stability  of  South  Ameri- 
can countries  Is  not  determined  wholly 
by  the  coffee  agreement.  The  coffee 
agreement  was  intended  to  stabilize  the 
price  of  coffee,  and  this  objective  the 
agreement  has  succeeded  In  obtaining. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  yes,  you  bet  your  life 
It  has  succeeded ;  it  has  succeeded  in  sta- 
bilizing coffee  prices  to  Americans  at  the 
highest  constant  levels  we  have  Imown. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  That  Is  not  correct, 
as  the  gentleman  knows.  Before  the 
agreement  was  entered  into,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  if  he  drinks  coffee,  must 
have  been  paying  a  fluctuating  price,  at 
times  rising  as  much  as  a  dollar  to  $1.25 
a  pound,  for  coffee.  The  price  has  been 
stabilized  at  aliout  60  percent  of  that 
high  price  since  the  coffee  agreement  has 
been  put  Into  effect. 

Mr.  GROSS.  When  did  you  pay  $1.25 
for  a  pound  of  coffee  except  during  the 
war  days,  when  it  was  rationed? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  There  were  periods 
after  the  war.  As  I  stated  earlier,  and  as 
the  gentleman  perhaps  knows,  Hawaii  is 
the  only  State  in  the  Union  which  pro- 
duces coffee  commercially.  At  one  time 
our  Industry  produced  as  much  as  $17.5 
■nllllon  worth  of  coffee,  but  because  of 


the  Instability  of  the  price  of  coffee  on 
the  domestic  market,  as  well  as  on  the 
world  market,  that  Industrr  has  dwin- 
dled to  a  production  of  only  %13  million 
annually.  Before  the  coffee  agreement 
was  entered  Into,  at  times  when  the  price 
of  coffee  was  good  everylxxly  went  into 
the  coffee  business:  the  following  season 
the  price  would  plummet  down  because 
of  the  oversupply  and  then  evenlxxly 
would  go  out  of  the  coffee  business.  As  a 
consequence  the  supply  would  then  be- 
come so  limited  that  the  price  of  coffee 
would  go  sky-high,  and  once  again 
everybody  would  go  into  the  coffee  busi- 
ness. This  vicious  cycle  continued 
throughout  the  seasons  before  the  In- 
ternational Coffee  Agreement  was  en- 
tered into. 

Mr.  MILLf.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding,  and  I  want 
to  address  myself  to  the  point  raised  by 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  that  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  for  all  goods  and  serv- 
ices Increased  24  percent  between  1965 
and  ScptemlMr  1970.  The  price  index  for 
all  soods  increased  23  percent  during  the 
same  period.  The  price  of  coffee,  however, 
increased  only  16  percent,  whereas  the 
price  of  cola  drinks  increased  31  percent. 
So  coffee  has  increased  less  uian  the 
others. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  yield  further,  does  the  gen- 
tleman know  what  a  1  percent  Increase 
in  the  price  of  coffee  means  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  It  is  an  Increase  of 
1  percent. 

Mr.  OROSS.  What  is  It  related  in  terms 
of  dollars  paid  for  coffee? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  At  60  cents  a 
pound,  that  would  be  0.6  cent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Have  you  got  some  coffee 
in  Hawaii  you  are  selling  for  60  cents  a 
pound  that  is  worth  drinldng? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Yes,  at  wholesale, 
of  course. 

Mr.  OROSS.  There  is  a  lady,  Helen 
Sewell,  who  runs  a  shop  right  back  here 
in  the  comer,  off  the  House  floor  and 
she  sellr  coffee  by  the  cup.  The  wholesale 
price  of  the  coffee  she  buys  has  doubled 
since  this  international  cartel  was  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Well,  is  the  gentle- 
man going  to  believe  the  coffee  shop 
owner  or  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who 
has  Just  stated  that  while  the  average 
increase  In  the  price  of  all  goods  was  23 
percent  and  the  price  of  cola  drinks  in- 
creased 31  percent  in  the  last  5  years,  the 
price  of  coffee  increased  only  16  percent? 
Will  not  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  accept 
the  word  of  the  distinguished  chalrmaJi 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  aiid  Means? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  give  the  gentleman 
a  little  bit  more  of  the  statistics  here. 

The  wholesale  price  of  regular  coffee 
in  1964,  before  we  had  an  agreement,  was 
79.3  cents  on  the  average. 

The  regular  in  1969  was  78.6  cents  on 
the  average — which  is  less. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  Sneaker,  I  will  have  more  to  say 
on  this  later.  But  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  If 
he  has  consulted  with  his  wife  lately  on 
what  she  pays  for  any  name-brand  cof- 
fee? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  She  always  takes  me  Into 
her  confidence  on  matters  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  may  supply  the 
money  and  she  may  have  consulted  with 
you  about  that,  but  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  do  not  think  he  has  con- 
sulted with  his  wife  lately  on  the  price 
of  coffee. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  The  last  time  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  raised  a  question 
about  a  product  of  Hawaii,  he  confessed 
he  had  never  tasted  Hawaii's  delectable 
papaya.  I  hope  the  gentleman  is  not 
saying  that  he  has  not  enjoyed  our  Kona 
coffee  which  Is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  lUce  to  say  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  raised  by  our  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  that  I 
share  his  concern  on  the  effect  that  this 
arrangement  has  on  coffee  prices.  I 
raised  that  issue  before  our  committee. 
All  that  this  present  proposal  does  Is  to 
put  this  on  probation  for  another  6 
months,  aftor  which  we  can  decide  If  we 
are  going  to  continue  such  an  arrange- 
ment or  whether  we  should  permanently 
terminate  it. 

I  think  this  is  the  effect  of  the  present 
bUl  and  urge  my  good  friend  to  support 
It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  myself  such  Ume  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  rule  has  been 
adequately  explained — and  probably  the 
bill  has  been  explained  so  that  we  can 
vote  on  It  shortly. 

But  there  is  one  thing  possibly  that  has 
not  been  explained.  As  I  understand  It. 
in  recent  years  Brazil  has  continuously 
violated  the  agreement  with  respect  to 
its  shipments  of  soluble  coffee. 

The  report  suggests  that  unless  Brazil 
ceases  all  such  violations  which  seek  to 
increase  its  exports,  the  United  States 
will  impose  a  special  duty  on  Brazilian 
coffee  to  bring  its  price  up  to  that  of 
other  nations  and,  thus,  restore  a  bal- 
ance in  the  coffee  market. 

That  is  the  reason.  I  believe,  at  this 
time  we  are  only  extending  the  agree- 
ment for  6  months,  until  July  1. 1971.  In 
the  past  it  has  usually  been  extended  for 
2  years.  I  think  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  is  going  to 
.straighten  this  out  in  one  way  or  aixjther 
before  we  have  another  extension  of  this 
agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
being  no  further  requests  for  time.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  (H.R.  19567) 
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to  continue  until  the  close  of  September 
30,  1913,  the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1968.  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows : 
B3.  iftseT 

Be  ft  tnactea  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  o/  tite  United  Statu  o/ 
America  in  Congreja  aaaembled,  ThAt  section 
302  of  the  lQt«mAtloiijU  Coffee  Agreement 
Act  ot  1988  (10  U.SC.  I356f)  Is  unended  by 
BtrlklDg  out  "October  1.  1970"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "October  1. 1973". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

P&ffe  1.  Unea  5  and  fl,  itnke  out  "October 
1.  1973"  and  Insert  "July  1, 1971". 

Page  1,  atcer  line  6.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"Sec.  3.  The  amendlnent  made  by  the  flmt 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  as  of 
October  1, 1970." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  hardly  be  ex- 
pected that  officials  of  the  State  De- 
partment, especially  those  who  held 
forth  in  Togey  Bottom  during  the 
1960's,  would  blush  with  shame  for  hav- 
ing taken  the  citizens  of  this  cotmtry  for 
a  ride.  They  did  it  so  often  that  It  be- 
came commonplace  and  they  were  hard- 
ened to  It.  That  is  why  they  got  away 
with  establishing  and  operating  one 
more  gravy  train  for  the  foreigners — the 
International  Coffee  Agreement. 

But  in  the  light  of  what  has  happened 
to  American  coffee  consumers  in  the  last 
decade,  there  ought  to  be  some  blushing 
and  red  faces  in  the  present  State  De- 
partment and  on  the  part  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  seeking  today 
to  keep  this  foreign  handout  gravy  train 
in  operation  for  even  another  8  months. 

When  legislation  first  came  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  put  the 
United  States  Into  this  Internationa] 
Coffee  Agreement,  I  predicted  that  cof- 
fee prices  to  American  consumers  would 
never  be  the  same  again;  that  the  sta- 
bility which  the  striped-pants  crowd 
and  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
prated  about  would  mean  Just  one  thing 
to  American  consumers — prices  stabi- 
lized at  the  highest  levels  the  traffic  will 
bear.  I  was  told,  in  effect,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
Mr.  Mtlls,  that  I  did  not  know  what  I 
was  talking  about.  But  on  May  27,  1964, 
when  Mr.  Mn.LS  brought  to  the  floor  a 
bill  to  provide  for  free  importation  of 
instant  coffee,  there  was  this  discussion : 

Mr.  Oaoas.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  that  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  has  worked  in  reverse  Insofar  as 
American  consumers  are  concerned.  We  have 
seen  nothing  but  Increasing  prices  for  coffee 
to  consumers. 

Mr.  Mn.Tji.  I  must  say  In  connection  with 
the  gentleman's  statement  that  I  have  l)een 
somewhat  disappointed  In  the  developments 
that  have  occurred  since  the  House  did  act 
on  this  legtslatlon  implementing  this  coffee 
agreement.  The  price  of  coffee  has  gone  up. 

And  then  Mr.  Mills  further  confirmed 
on  May  27,  1964,  the  devious  nature  of 
this  coffee  deal  when  he  said: 


We  were  told  In  the  committee  that  the 
agreement  itself  could  not  go  Into  effect  untU 
the  Implementing  legislation  was  passed  and 
I  so  stated  on  the  House  floor.  But  I  find, 
even  though  the  other  body  has  not  passed 
the  Implementing  legislation  to  this  good 
date,  that  they  are  operating,  as  a  practical 
matter,  under  the  treaty  as  though  the 
treaty  hsd  been  Implemented. 

Yet  we  are  asked  here  today  to  go 
right  on  picking  the  pockets  of  VS.  con- 
sumers to  satisfy  the  avarlciousness  of 
an  international  coffee  cartel. 

If  anyone  doubts  what  I  have  said  I 
invite  you  to  go  to  the  nearest  store  and 
try  to  buy  a  pound  of  so-called  name- 
brand  coffee  for  less  than  90  cents.  Then 
compare  that  with  the  lowest  retail 
prices  for  the  same  brand  prior  to  the 
cartel  this  Government  and  Congress 
helped  establish. 

The  legislation  adopted  in  the  early 
sixties  provided  that  the  President  Issue 
annual  reports  on  the  operation  of  the 
coffee  agreement.  Well,  the  Comptroller 
General  took  a  look  at  one  or  more  of 
these  reports  and  on  October  23.  1969.  he 
reported  that  contrary  to  the  pledge 
made  by  the  State  Department  that — 

We  do  not  envisage  the  use  of  the  agree- 
ment as  a  device  for  the  transfer  of  U.S.  re- 
soxirces  to  the  less  developed  countries. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened.  The 
Comptroller  General  Indicated  Improper 
transfer  of  resources  of  some  $300  mil- 
lion per  year,  or  perhaps  $1V^  to  $2  ba- 
llon over  the  life  of  the  agreement. 

The  above  cited  pledge  of  the  State 
Department  was  made  to  get  the  original 
legislation  through  Congress.  It  attests 
to  the  sbabblness  of  the  methods  that 
were  used. 

Since  the  Comptroller  General's  ac- 
tion, and  apparently  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  Department,  the  coffee 
producing  countries,  using  the  cartel, 
staged  a  raid  on  the  coffee  market.  It  is 
estimated  this  may  well  cost  UjB.  coffee 
consumers  $900  million  in  1970  and  per- 
haps more  in  1971.  And  there  is  no  short- 
age of  coffee.  The  cartel  has  made  an  ar- 
tificial shortage  by  virtue  of  its  restricted 
export  quotas. 

When  tlie  original  legislation  was  be- 
fore the  other  body  the  specific  question 
was  raised  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
foreign  coffee  producers  tried  to  manip- 
tilate  suppUes  for  the  purpose  of  heavily 
raising  prices.  Secretary  of  State  Rusk 
answered  that — 

Provision  haa  been  made  to  adjust  quotas 
to  prevent  marked  price  rises. 

And  then  Under  Secretary  of  State 
AvereU  Harriman,  that  great  pacifier, 
rushed  to  Congress  to  repeat  that  "we 
can  prevent  increases  in  the  price  of  cof- 
fee." 1962  is  long  gone,  as  are  the  Rusks 
and  Harrimans  from  the  Washington 
scene,  but  their  memory  should  linger 
long  in  the  minds  and  pocketbooks  of 
American  coffee  consumers. 

Barron's  Weekly  puts  it  well  when  it 
says  that — 

If  Congress  bad  not  Ixen  bambooeled  by 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  It  would  never  have 
gone  along  wltb  taxing  American  housewives 
to  flu  the  coffers  of  Braslllan  and  ColomWan 
landowners. 

And  the  Journal  ot  Commerce  says: 

When  performance  consistently  falls  short 

of  intent,  as  In  the  case  with  the  Interna- 


tional coffee  agreement,  the  time  bag  clearly 
come  to  ascertain  why. 

That  Is  what  the  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
lation owe  the  consuming  public  of  this 
country — a  frank  and  precise  explana- 
tion of  how  they  can  Justify  a  continua- 
tion of  this  raid  upon  them  for  the  bene- 
fit of  foreigners  most  of  who  have  been 
and  still  are  wallowing  in  the  trough  of 
foreign  aid  handouts,  financed  by  these 
same  taxpayers  and  consumers. 

I  said  before  and  I  repeat — this  legis- 
lation, deliberately  creating  an  inter- 
national coffee  cartel,  had  a  shabby 
course  through  Congress  when  it  was 
first  conceived.  The  State  Department 
advised  and  a  subservient  Congress  con- 
sented to  putting  the  United  States  into 
this  nefarious  deal.  Neither  has  had  the 
decency  to  tell  Americans  that  it  is  an- 
other foreign  aid  program  piled  on  top 
of  the  1200  bUlion  that  has  already  been 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  in  the  form 
of  foreign  handouts. 

Now  Is  the  time  to  terminate  this  un- 
derhanded raid  on  the  American  pub- 
lic— not  6  months  from  now. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  that  this  bill 
came  to  us  without  hearings  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  Am  I  correct  on 
that? 

Mr.  MTTiT.S.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man  will  yield,  the  gentleman  is  incor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  asked  for  the  hearings 
and  I  could  not  get  a  copy. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  hearings  were  In  con- 
nection with  the  trade  bill  which  we 
passed  earlier. 

Mr.  FINDLEy.  I  might  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  Inqiilred  at  the  desk  for 
hearings  on  this  bill  and  could  not  se- 
cure a  copy. 

Mr.  IUXLLS.  The  hearings  were  held 
and  were  part  ot  the  hearings  on  the  for- 
eign trade  bill.  There  were  16  volumes,  in 
total,  on  the  trade  bill;  the  coffee  testi- 
mony appears  in  volume  14.  We  specifi- 
cally included  the  coffee  agreement  in  our 
annoimcement. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  disappointed  they 
were  not  available  here  today  during 
consideration  of  this,  but  I  do  hope  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  before  it 
brings  another  proposed  extension  of  this 
authority  to  the  House,  will  have  hear- 
ings at  which  all  questions  connected 
with  the  consumer  interest  in  this  bUl 
can  be  explored. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Let  me  repeat,  the  bear- 
ings with  respect  to  the  coffee  agreement 
are  in  part  14  of  the  hearings.  The  hear- 
ings on  that  part  were  held  on  June  12 
through  June  15.  1970,  and  they  have 
been  In  print  for  all  that  period  of  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Then  I  have  a  series  of 
questions  I  would  like  to  raise.  To  what 
extent  do  the  producers  of  coffee  get  di- 
rect benefit  from  the  price  improvement 
tmder  the  agreement?  I  raised  that  ques- 
tion, because  when  I  was  in  Colombia 
about  a  year  ago,  I  asked  the  agricul- 
tural people  in  that  country,  and  It  was 
their  impression  the  people  in  Colombia 
got  the  same  price  irrespective  of  the 
price  achieved  by  the  coffee  agreement. 
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The  difference  went  to  the  Govem- 
inent.  To  be  sure,  that  is  a  benefit  to 
the  Government  but  hardly  one  to  the 
producer.  Can  the  gentleman  shed  any 
Ught  on  that? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman vrill  yield,  the  agreement  Itself 
does  not  attempt  to  control  who  gets  the 
sale,  who  gets  the  benefit  of  the  sale,  or 
anything  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  quota  goes  to  the 
country,  I  assume;  does  It  not? 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  cotmtry  may  ship  to 
the  other  countries  which  consume  coffee 
what  Is  the  agreed  amount  tor  that  coun- 
try in  the  council  for  that  particular 
year.  But  there  is  never  any  amount 
agreed  upon  which  is  less  by  any  mar- 
gin than  that  which  is  anticipated  will 
be  consumed.  For  example,  in  the  United 
States  our  quotas  with  re±>pect  to  the 
countries  shipping  to  the  United  States 
are  always  in  excess  of  what  is  antici- 
pated will  be  our  demand  here  in  the 
United  States. 

But  I  do  not  know  of  the  situation  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  the  arrangement 
witli  the  government  of  the  country 
where  the  quota  is  established? 

Mr.  MILI£.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  arrangement  is  between  various 
governments.  There  are  62  governments, 
as  I  remember,  which  are  parties  to  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  the  Sen- 
ate ratified  in  1968. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  note  on  the  top  of  page 
3  of  the  committee  report  that  since  the 
establishment  of  the  agreement  the  an- 
nual earnings  of  the  exporting  members 
have  averaged  about  S500  million  above 
the  preagrecment  level,  while  consumers 
generally  have  enjoyed  moderate  price 
levels.  This  is  ambiguous  langtiage.  I 
wander  if  this  means  that  the  UJ3.  con- 
sumers are  paying  higher  prices  to  the 
tune  of  roughly  40  percent,  up  to  the  $500 
million  set  forth  In  that  sentence? 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  may  appear  some- 
what misleading,  unless  you  also  read 
the  subsequent  sentences.  After  reading 
it  when  printed  I  had  the  same  thought 
in  my  mind  the  gentleman  has,  as  to 
that  particular  sentence;  but  It  appears 
clear  later. 

Most  of  this  increase  In  earnings  over 
the  preagreement  level  Is  due  to  the 
Increased  consiraiptlon  of  coffee  espe- 
cially in  Europe,  where  there  has  been 
8  rather  sizable  increase  in  the  consump- 
tion of  coffee  In  the  past  3  or  4  years. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  can  understand  easily 
why  the  average  price  today — at  least, 
the  average  price  in  recent  months — 
compared  to  the  peak  price  Just  before 
toe  agreement  was  established  would 
be  somewhat  lower,  but  can  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  how  the  average  price,  say, 
for  the  past  12  months  or  any  selected 
Iieriod  of  time  compares  with  a  similar 
period  of  preagreement  time? 

Mr.  MUia.  If  the  gentleman  -will  yield, 
I  can.  The  gentleman  must  bear  In  mind 
«  very  significant  fact  which  has  oc- 
curred during  the  course  of  this  year. 
The  price  of  coffee  throughout  the  world 
was  affected  by  a  freeze  or  a  frost  that 
reduced  the  amount  of  coffee  produced  in 
Brazil.  There  was  an  increase  in  the 
Prtce  of  coffee  some  time  In  March  or 


April  of  this  year  due  to  that  very  fact. 
Of  course,  there  was  speculation  and 
manipulation,  perhaps,  which  went  on 
as  a  restUt  of  the  world  knowledge  that 
there  was  likely  to  be  a  shortage  of 
coffee. 

It  turned  out  that  there  was  not  a 
shortage  of  coffee.  We  had  access  to  all 
we  needed  and  the  other  62  coiratries 
had  access  to  all  they  needed. 

The  price  now,  since  we  leported  the 
bill,  is  some  4  cents  under  what  it  was 
prior  to  the  time  we  reported  the  bill 
on  Octolwr  6. 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  letter  which  I 
will  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcoao  in  connection  with 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Mills,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Findliy  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  This  letter  is  from  the 
general  manager  of  the  Polger  Coffee  Co. 
in  Cincinnati,  dated  November  19.  He 
says  In  this  letter  to  me: 

This  week  most  of  the  country's  coffee 
manufacturers  Iiave  announced  price  de- 
clines of  4<  per  pound  on  their  various 
brands  of  Vacuum  Coffee — ^Folger's  Included. 
These  moves  have  Iwen  made  possible  by 
recent  declines  In  world  market  prices  of 
green  coffee. 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  the  fact  that 
our  action  on  October  6  In  reporting  this 
legislation  for  this  short  extension  to 
July  1  had  the  effect  of  causing  this 
very  thing  to  happen  to  the  coffee  mar- 
ket. Then  he  ends  his  letter  in  the  last 
paragraph  as  follows: 

Once  again,  Mr.  Mills,  whatever  the  out- 
come of  the  enabling  legislation,  there  Is 
UtUe  doubt  ttiat  millions  of  concerned  coffee 
drinkers  throughout  the  country  appreciate 
the  contribution  that  you  and  your  commit- 
tee have  already  made  In  their  behalf. 
Moreover,  It  la  our  sincere  belief  that  If 
the  House  and  Senate  support  your  recom- 
mendation for  a  limited  extension  of  the 
United  States  participation  In  the  agree- 
ment of  June  30,  1971,  to  permit  further 
Congressional  review  of  the  whole  subject, 
the  United  States  coffee-drlnklog  public 
will  stand  to  benefit  even  further. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman  in- 
form me  as  to  how  the  price  paid  for 
coffee  in  the  United  States  would  com- 
pare with  the  price  paid  locally  for  cof- 
fee in  a  typical  producing  cotmtry?  That 
might  be  an  index  as  to  how  much  more 
the  consumer  here  pays. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  cannot  give  you  that  in- 
formation. I  frankly  do  not  know  what 
the  profit  margins  are.  But  I  know  what 
the  price  of  green  coffee  k.  It  is  about  51 
cents  a  pound.  That  is  green  coffee.  The 
world  price  now  is  about  51  cents  a 
pound.  I  have  some  ads  here  that  some- 
body brought  me  from  today's  newspa- 
per showng  that  Olant  is  selling  Colom- 
bian coffee,  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  mentioned  a  moment 


ago.  I  believe,  at  79  cents  a  potmd.  Roast 
Right  coffee  is  selling  at  77  cents.  Here 
is  another  one  on  Colombian  coffee  at  85 
cents,  and  here  is  fresh  coffee,  75  cents, 
which  is  another  ad  from  some  other 
store.  However,  those  are  apparently  the 
prices  being  paid  today  by  Washington 
housewives.  But  61  cents  is  the  price  of 
green  coffee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  distinguished 
chairman  plan  to  hold  hearings  before 
6Uiy  further  extension  of  the  agreement 
authorization  expires? 

Mr.  MILLS.  We  have  always  had  hear- 
ings. I  will  say  to  my  friend  from  Illinois, 
on  this. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for 
just  one  moment  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Surely. 

Mr.  MILLS.  I  have  had  as  much  con- 
cern and  reservation  about  this  extension 
as  anybody  in  the  world  can  have,  be- 
cause I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  us 
trying  to  help  countries  throughout  the 
world  by  these  types  of  arrangements 
and  assuming  a  responsibiUty  in  connec- 
tion with  it,  and  then  the  minute  we  get 
the  ink  dry  on  the  agreement  they  do 
somethhig  in  turn  to  violate  the  agree- 
ment. Of  the  62  countries  in  the  world 
who  are  in  this  agreement,  there  is  at 
least  one,  in  my  opinion,  today  thai  nas 
violated  this  understanding  and  discrim- 
inated. That  is  the  country  of  Brazil. 
However,  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  pe- 
nalize all  of  the  other  coimlries  Just  be- 
cause Brazil  wants  to  wear  a  black  hat. 

What  we  said  to  the  President  is  this: 
In  place  of  giving  you  an  extension  of 
two  or  three  years,  like  you  asked  for,  we 
will  give  you  an  extension  up  to  July  1, 
and  we  serve  notice  on  you  and  Brazil 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  not  report  out  any  further  exten- 
sion of  this  program  imleas  you  tell  us 
by  April  l  that  you  have  succeeded  in 
getting  Brazil  to  withdraw  its  discrimi- 
natory treatment.  They  tax  the  green 
coffee  that  they  ship  out  of  Brazil  and 
ship  to  all  of  the  consuming  countries, 
but  they  do  not  tax  the  green  coffee  used 
in  Brazil  by  the  soluble  coffee  industry 
of  Brazil.  They  thought  that  they  would 
equate  the  situation  by  putting  in  a  13- 
cent  tax  on  the  soluble  coffee  being  ex- 
ported from  Brazil,  but  It  takes  at  least 
30  cents  to  equate  that  difference  and 
eliminate  the  discrimination.  If  we  <lo 
not  pass  this  legislation  and  give  the 
President  the  opportunity  that  is  in  this 
legislation  and  Brazil  refuses  to  elim- 
inate the  discrhnination,  then  he  cannot 
do  anything  about  it.  He  can,  if  this  leg- 
islation is  extended,  put  a  tax  of  17  cents 
on  soluble  coffee  when  it  arrives  in  the 
United  States  to  accompUsh  the  neces- 
sary results. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  thne  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  minois  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  FntBLgr 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  responses  which  the  chairman 
has  made,  but  I  am  still  not  convinced 
that  this  has  really  been  answered  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
the  further  hope  that  when  this  legisla- 
tion again  comes  before  the  House,  it 
will  come  a  little  bit  earlier  in  the  stt- 
slon.  It  seems  that  we  always  take  up  the 
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coffee  agreement  extension  In  the  twi- 
light of  each  session.  It  would  \x  gratify- 
ing 11  we  could  have  an  opi»rtunlty  to 
have  a  more  extended  discussion  and  the 
availability  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Spealcer,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield.  I  want  the  gentleman  to 
bear  in  mind  that  it  may  be  we  will 
never  be  faced  with  another  opportunity 
to  continue  this  coffee  agreement,  be- 
cause if  we  do  not  get  this  discrimination 
eliminated,  this  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  not  ask  for  further  continua- 
tion of  It  beyond  July  1.  We  served  notice 
on  the  President  of  Brazil  to  that  effect. 

u<£i>n>ucNT  orrEBCO  BT  MX.  MOkSX 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amextdmeat  ofTered  by  Mr.  Moxsk:  On  pmgB 
1.  inunediately  after  line  8,  insert  tlie  fol- 
Vowlng: 

"Sec,  3.  (a>  On  or  before  April  1,  1971.  the 
President  sball  submit  to  Congress  a  re- 
port wltn  respect  l>o  (1)  the  beneath  of  the 
Intern&tlonal  Coffee  Agreement  to  United 
States  coosomer^.  and  (3|  the  effect  of  such 
Agreement  on  International  trade." 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS.  The  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts very  kindly  called  to  my  at- 
tention, before  offering  the  amendment, 
the  contents  of  his  amendment  and  I  told 
him  I  had  no  objection  to  it  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  am  perfectly  »-Ullng 
to  accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  gendeman. 

Mr.  OROeS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding.  I  only  wish  he 
had  included  in  the  instructions  and  in 
his  amendment  language  to  the  effect 
that  the  committee  take  a  look  at  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  in  connec- 
tion with  this  matter  as  of  October  23, 
1969,  and  that  the  committee  or  someone 
in  Congress  go  into  this  business  of  U.S. 
taxpayers'  funds  being  used  through  the 
medium  of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  other  international  lending 
institutions  to  lend  money  to  the  coffee 
producers  in  some  of  these  countries  to 
finance  their  withholding  of  coffee  from 
the  market  in  order  to  keep  prices  high 
in  this  cotmtry. 

I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  committee,  if  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
something  be  done  about  It. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MTT.TJ!  This  report  came  out  after 
the  committee  had  reported  the  legisla- 
tion implementing  the  1968  agreement. 
This  bill  only  extends  the  President's  au- 
thority for  6  months.  A?  far  as  I  recall 
I  did  not  know  anything  about  the  re- 
port and  as  far  as  I  know  no  other  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  did  t>efore  we  acted 
at  that  time.  But  it  is  a  matter,  as  well 
as  the  entire  subject,  that  will  be  looked 
into  by  the  committee  before  there  is  any 
further  extension  of  this  agreement,  if 
there  ever  is  any  extension  of  it. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from   Massachusetts    (Mr.   MoRSS). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
not  Impose  very  long  on  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  but  I  would  like  to  make 
three  brief  comments  about  the  legisla- 
tion to  Implement  the  International  Cof- 
fee Agreement. 

In  the  first  instance,  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  the  distinguished  ctiair- 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement,  worked  out  nearly  a  decade 
ago,  has  brought  benefits  to  the  pro- 
ducers as  well  as  the  consumers  of  coffee. 

By  moderating  the  fluctuations  In  the 
price  of  raw  coffee,  this  agreement  has 
assured  an  adequate  and  growing  supply 
of  this  popular  product,  with  increasing 
Income  to  coffee  producers  in  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

Simultaneously,  the  agreement  has 
been  of  benefit  to  the  consumers.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee report,  the  price  of  raw  coffee  has 
declined  from  41  cents  per  pound  in 
1965  to  38  cents  per  pound  in  1969.  An 
unexpected  freeze  in  Brazil,  followed  by 
a  severe  drought,  subsequently  distorted 
the  coffee  price  structure — but  we  hope 
only  temporarily. 

My  second  point,  again  based  on  the 
information  submitted  to  the  House  by 
Chairman  Mills,  is  that  a  collapse  of 
this  agreement,  which  could  occur  with- 
out n.S.  participation  in  It,  can  result  in 
a  sharp  cut  In  U.S.  exports  to  the  de- 
veloping countries. 

This  point  is  stressed  on  page  3  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee's  report  and 
it  makes  sense:  for  how  can  we  expect 
other  countries  to  purchase  our  goods, 
particularly  the  industrial  products 
which  form  the  backbone  of  the  income- 
profit-employment  formula  of  our  na- 
tional prosperity  and  growth,  if  we  do 
not  allow  them  to  earn  some  funds  with 
which  to  purchase  American-made  com- 
modities? 

Now  my  third  and  final  point  is  this: 

Considering  the  importance  of  the 
International  Coffee  Agreement  to  the 
producers,  to  the  consumers,  and  to  the 
general  well-being  of  the  United  States : 

Considering,  further,  that  this  agree- 
ment, already  consented  to  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, runs  until  1973: 

Why  is  it  then,  I  ask,  that  the  bill 
reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee would  only  extend  the  implement- 
ing statute  for  9  months — until  June  30, 
1971? 

This  is  the  second  time  that  the  imple- 
menting legislation  is  Iwlng  enacted — 
but  for  periods  far  short  of  the  duration 
of  the  agreement  itself. 

From  the  standpoint  of  foreign  pol- 
icy— and  this  is  the  thing  which  con- 
cerns me  in  particular  as  chairman  of 
the  Inter-American  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee— I  question  the  soundness,  and  the 
utility,  of  such  an  unusual  approach. 

The  problems  that  could  develop  are 
obvious  if  every  one  of  the  60-some  coun- 
tries which  are  parties  to  the  Interna- 
tional Coffee  Agreement  would  decide  to 
follow  our  lead  and  Implement  it  on  a 
month-to-month  or  year-to-year  basis. 


We  would  not  have  an  operational 
agreement  then — and  we  would  be  right 
back  where  we  started  in  1961,  deprived 
of  all  the  benefits  which  this  agreement 
has  brought  to  us  and  which  Chairman 
Mills  has  described  so  eloquently. 

(Mr.  MILLS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ta- 
bles and  a  letter.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been 
Indicated,  the  purpose  of  'RR.  19567  as 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  to  continue  to  July  I,  1971. 
the  authority  of  the  President  contained 
in  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
Act  of  1968.  Public  Law  90-634,  to  carry 
out  and  enforce  certain  of  the  provisions 
of  the  International  Coffee  Agreement. 
1968.  Mr.  Speaker,  Meml)ers  of  the  House 
will  recall  that  the  Senate  gave  its  ad- 
vice and  consent  to  the  ratification  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
1968,  on  June  28,  1968,  and  that 
agreement  was  ratified  by  the  President 
on  June  10  of  that  year.  Although  the 
agreement  expires  on  September  30, 1973, 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  imple- 
ment the  agreement  imder  Public  Law 
90-634  expired  on  September  30,  1970. 

The  main  objective  of  the  agreement  is 
to  stabilize  coffee  prices  at  levels  whldi 
are  reasonable  to  consumers  and  equita- 
ble to  producers  through  the  establish, 
ment  of  export  quotas. 

By  participation  in  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  the  United  States  rec- 
ognizes that  consumers  as  well  as  pro- 
ducers suffer  from  extreme  fiuctuations 
in  prices  which  characterized  trade  in 
coffee  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
first  International  Coffee  Agreement  in 
1962.  As  the  world's  most  important  cof- 
fee consuming  country,  the  United  States 
has  a  substantial  Interest  in  fostering 
international  cooperation  aimed  at  as- 
suring a  sufficient  supply  of  coffee  at 
reasonable  prices  and  in  avoiding  the 
peaks  In  prices  which  sometimes  caused 
the  retail  price  of  coffee  to  rise  to  well 
over  $1  per  poimd. 

Of  equal  significance  in  terms  of  this 
country's  participation  in  the  agreement 
is  the  adverse  effect  which  the  instability 
of  foreign  exchange  earnings  from  coffee 
can  have  on  the  development  efforts  of 
many  of  the  less  developed  countries 
which  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  D.8. 
assistance.  In  the  early  1960's,  losses  from 
declining  coffee  prices  offset  development 
aid  and  frustrated  our  efforts  to  promote 
growth  and  stability  in  the  coffee-pro- 
ducing countries  of  Latin  America, 
Africa,  and  Asia. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement,  the  annual 
earnings  of  the  exporting  members  have 
averaged  about  $500  million  above  the 
preagreement  level.  At  the  same  time, 
consumers  generally  have  enjoyed  mod- 
erate price  levels.  The  expansion  in  ex- 
port earnings  was  accomplished  largely 
by  increasing  coffee  consumption,  partlc- 
ulary  In  Europe. 

Control  of  the  volume  of  exports 
through  allotment  of  quotas  to  each 
producing  member  is  the  principal  means 
by  which  the  agreement  influences  prices. 
At  least  30  days  before  the  tieginning  of 
each  coffee  year,  the  International  Cof- 
fee Council,  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
vote  of  both  producing  and  consuming 
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members,  adopts  an  estimate  of  total 
world  Imports  and  exports  for  the  follow- 
ing coffee  year.  Baaed  on  such  estimates, 
the  Council  establishes  a  total  annual 
quota  for  all  producing  members,  which 
is  then  prorated  among  the  producers  in 
proportion  to  their  individual  base 
quotas. 

Consuming  countries  generally  have 
benefited  from  stable  prices  which  untU 
recently  have  trended  dowTiward  during 
the  life  of  the  agreement.  The  composite 
Indicator  price  of  green  coffee  as  meas- 
ured by  the  International  Coffee  Organi- 
sation declined  gradually  from  41  cents 
per  pound  In  September  1965  to  38  cents 
a  pound  in  September  1969.  However,  in 
the  summer  of  1969,  this  downward  trend 
in  prices  was  dramatically  reversed  due 
to  a  freeze  in  Brazil  followed  by  a  severe 
drought.  The  psychological  impact  on 
the  coffee  trade  of  a  prospective  sharp 
reduction  in  fresh  supplies  in  1970 
sparked  a  rise  in  coffee  prices,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1970,  the  composite  indicator 
price  of  62  cents  per  pound  resulted.  If  it 
bad  not  been  for  the  efforts  that  the 
eoDsumer  members  of  the  coffee  agree- 
ment made  to  arrest  the  rise  in  prices, 
tbeie  is  little  doubt  prices  would  have 
allot  up  to  their  preagreement  peaks. 
Decisions  reached  in  the  Council  regard- 
ing the  annual  quota  and  provisions  for 
selective  and  composite  increases  in  ex- 
port quotas  are  Intended  to  provide  an 
adequate  safeguard  against  further  In- 
creases in  prices  during  the  1970-71 
coffee  year. 

In  terms  of  our  own  price  statistics  as 
measured  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics Consumer  Price  Index,  the  retail 
price  of  coffee  in  September  1970  was 
110  as  compared  with  137  for  all  goods 
md  services  and  133  for  all  foods. 

Of  major  concern  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  In  considering  this 
legislation  has  been  the  failure  of  Brazil 
to  comply  fully  with  its  obligations  under 
the  coffee  agreement.  That  agreement 
provides  specifically  in  article  44  that 
exporting  coimtries  may  not  discriminate 
in  favor  of  their  exports  of  processed 
coffee  as  compared  to  their  exports  of 
green  coffee.  Despite  this  provision, 
Brazil  tax  policy  continues  to  favor  its 
soluble  coffee  exports. 

As  Indicated  in  its  report,  the  commit- 
tee beUeves  that  the  principle  behind 
urticle  44  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  one 
in  the  context  of  a  commodity  agree- 
ment and  should  be  adhered  to  by  all 
members  of  the  coffee  agreement.  What 
is  at  issue  is  the  question  of  access  to 
a  raw  material  on  equitable  terms.  VB. 
processors  of  soluble  coffee  pay  a  price 
for  their  raw  material  that  Incorporates 
a  very  stiff  export  tax  which  in  terms 
of  today's  prices  is  the  equivalent  at  25 
cents  per  pound.  The  Brazilian  solu- 
ble coffee  manufacturer  buys  his  raw 
materials  at  the  domestic  price  and  pays 
only  a  token  tax  of  13  cents  per  pound 
when  his  finished  product  Is  exported. 
Since  it  takes  about  3  pounds  of  green 
coffee  to  produce  l  pound  of  soluble  cof- 
fee. American  manufacturers  of  soluble 
coffee  are  at  a  distinct  disadvantage. 

The  committee   believes   that  Brazil 
•hould  take  action  to  end  the  discrimi- 
nation and  fulfill  Its  obligations  under 
tacvi aSBO— Part  33 


the  International  Coffee  Agreement, 
Failing  this,  the  United  States  should 
remedy  the  situation.  Section  302(1)  <c) 
of  the  act  which  would  be  extended  by 
HJl.  19567,  was  written  specifically  for 
this  purpose.  It  provides  the  President 
with  the  necessary  authority  to  impose 
a  special  fee  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
offset  discriminatory  treatment  by  other 
governments  in  favor  of  their  exports  of 
soluble  coffee. 

This  issue  has  been  the  subject  of 
lengthy  consultations  and  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Brazil.  In 
view  of  the  previous  delays  in  reaching 
the  solution  to  this  problem,  it  is  believed 
that  action  either  by  Brazil  or  by  the 
President  is  necessary.  The  C^jtmnittee 
on  Ways  and  Means  in  its  report  requests 
that  the  President  report  to  the  Congress 
by  April  1,  1971,  as  to  whether  action 
has  been  taken  either  by  Brazil  or  under 
the  President's  own  authority  to  termi- 
nate the  effects  of  the  discriminatory 
treatment  of  soluble  coffee  imports  into 
the  United  States  from  Brazil.  Further, 
the  committee  has  given  notice  that  it 
will  not  consider  further  requests  to  ex- 
tend the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
Act  of  1968  In  the  absence  of  such  action. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  your  com- 
mittee has  amended  H.R.  19567  so  that 
the  law  authorizing  the  implementation 
of  the  coffee  agreement  will  expire  on 
July  1,  1971.  Mr,  Speaker,  subject  to  the 
conditions  I  have  just  discussed,  the  com- 
mittee is  satisfied  that  it  would  be  to  the 
overall  Interest  of  the  United  States  to 
extend  the  legislation  allowing  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  Its  obligations 
under  the  Intematiooal  Coffee  Agree- 
ment. On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  urge 
the  pniwnce  of  HJl.  19567.  as  amoided. 

I  Include  the  followinc  material: 

COFFEE  PDICES,   TDENDS   IN   CONSUMD  MICE  INDEX 
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1»3 

....     93.2 

95.6 

105  5 

84.0 

....      93.6 

95.4 

1509 

89.0 

1955 

....     93.J 

94.0 

109.9 

900 

IKS 

-..      »«.7 

94.7 

116.S 

9L7 

....     96.0 

97. « 

114.0 

95.9 

I95> 

....    100.7 

I0L9 

lOLl 

99.2 

!9S9 

....    10L5 

100.3 

14.9 

105.0 

IWI 

....    103.1 

10L4 

B3.I 

117.4 

1961 

....    10».2 

102.6 

•1.6 

1   LO 

1962 

....    105.4 

103.6 

71 1 

1  Z.S 

1963 

....    106.7 

105.1 

77,4 

1  8.6 

108.1 

106.4 
101.  > 

92.1 

94.8 

li4.5 

196S 

....    109.9 

1  58 

1966 

....    113.1 

114.2 

93.1 

129.8 

1167 

..    .    116.3 

115  2 

■8.4 

137.8 

1961 

....    12L2 

119.3 

«7  3 

147.7 

1969 

1969: 

Soptwnbar 

OcTobor 

....    127.2 

125  5 

15.5 

155  3 

...    129.3 

127.5 

I6.E 

156.8 

....     129.8 

Ml. 2 

87.0 

158.0 

Nowmtiof 

....    130.5 

121.1 

90.0 

156.7 

Dacanbir 

u;o; 

Jifiuny 

.--.    131.3 

129.9 

■2.3 

ise.4 

....    131.9 

130.7 

94.9 

159.2 

Febniofy 

....    13l« 

131.5 

97.4 

160.3 

Mircb 

...    133.2 

I3LE 

99.7 

I6L9 

Aprl 

134.0 

132.0 
132.4 

102.2 
103.6 

162  0 

Ifo 

....    134.6 

163.0 

Ian 

....    135  2 

13t7 

105  4 

164.2 

loly 

....    135.7 

133.4 

107.3 

164.8 

Ami 

....    136.0 

133,5 

U8.7 

165.0 

Sopiniboc 

....    136.6 

133.3 

109.9 

165.2 

>  TiM  Comamir  Prict  trntoi  for  all  lowb  tml  wrviCM  i«- 
creXMd  24  pfmnt  bfltwMfl  1965  tfid  StpUmlwr  IfTOl  Tlw  prtca 
Indei  For  m  (Oodi  Jner«aa4  Z3  piraMt  iltriat  Hit  MM  ptnod. 
TfM  prioa  of  coffM.  hmvtvor.  IncrMMd  M  MKWt  At  Uh  ume 
timt  U«  fflM  or  otii  MRki  incfiMii  31 1 


The  Vqlckk  OomK  Oo„ 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  tfotiem*er  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  WxLstTV  D.  IC11.1.S, 
Committee  on  Waita  and  Means, 
Bou»e  of  Representative*, 
Washington,  DX2. 

Dkam  Mk.  Milla:  This  wb^  most  of  tha 
country'e  coffee  mAQuXactur«n  hava  aa- 
DouDced  price  declines  of  44  per  pouxul  on 
thAlr  various  brands  ol  Vacuum  Coffee — Ftil- 
gsr'B  Includad.  Those  movee  have  been  made 
possible  by  recent  decUues  In  world  market 
prices  at  green  coffee. 

Tbls  welcome  news  haa  prodiiced  a  great 
deal  of  conunanc  and  conjecture  In  tbe 
press — tfome  of  it  conflicting — as  to  tbe  rea- 
sons tor  tbe  reversal  In  green  coffee  prloes 
lUter  more  than  l&  mont^is  ol  conaljteat  Ukd 
substantial  increase. 

With  Congreesional  action  still  pending 
on  ttk«  eoftbllng  legislation  lor  renewal  of 
VJR.  parUolpatian  in  tbe  International  Coffee 
AgrMOoent,  we  felt  It  would  be  appropriate 
to  provide  you  wltb  a  brief  updating  of  wb*t 
has  bappened  to  tbe  coffee  market  sinoe  we 
last  wrote  you  on  October  1.  as  well  m  an 
indlcatloc  of  wbat  we  have  concluded  fram 
tbese  development«k 

First,  our  conclualons. 

We  believe  that  world  coffee  prloes  have 
eased  In  recent  weeks  for  these  basic  reasons: 

I.  Tbe  most  important  contributing  fac* 
tor,  in  our  Judgment,  may  have  bean  your 
Committee's  announoement  on  October  6 
that  It  had  voted  to  extend  VS.  participa- 
tion In  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
only  through  June  30.  1971— ruther  than  for 
the  three-year  period  originally  under  con- 
sideration. Evidence  to  this  effect: 

( a )  Almost  Immediately  foil  owing  an- 
nouncement that  It  was  the  intent  of  tbe 
Congress  to  take  another  •'hard  look"  at  the 
agreement  neitt  June,  coffee- producing  coun- 
tries that  had  been  withholding  coffee  in 
anticipation  of  higher  prices  started  aeUing 
coffee  rather  aggressively. 

(b)  Tbe  composite  world  market  price  of 
green  coffee,  which  had  been  rising  steadily 
for  16  months,  peaked  at  a  high  of  fi3.31<  per 
pound  on  October  6,  the  day  before  an- 
nouncement of  your  Committee's  decision. 
Since  then  it  has  declined  slowly  but  stead- 
ily. On  Monday,  November  10,  the  oompoelte 
price  stood  at  60.ei<  per  pound,  down  1.7* 
per  pound  from  the  October  6  peak;  and 
certain  clioses  of  coffee,  principally  thoae 
used  tn  tbe  popular  Vacuum  Coffee  blends, 
have  declined  by  greater  amounts,  thereby 
Justifying  tbe  4<  per  pound  price  deellnM 
referred  to  above. 

3.  A  second  contributing  factor.  In  our  Judg- 
ment, Is  that  unreoaonably  high  green  ooflw 
prices  have  hurt  coffee  consumption  In  ttilw 
oountry.  Our  Ogures  show  that  total  VA. 
retail  sales  of  all  types  of  coffee  an  down 
about  1.5%,  compaiing  the  6-month  period 
ending  October  l.  1070  with  the  same  fl 
montha  a  year  ago.  This  plus  tbe  fact  that 
usage  of  lmp<Ht«d  soluble  coffee  haa  been 
Inoeajdng  over  this  time  span  haa,  of  oouras. 
temporarily  lessened  UB.  demand  for  green 
coffee. 

We  believe  that  these  evenu.  plus  the  fact 
that  world  supplies  of  coffee  have  been  plen- 
tiful all  along,  add  strength  to  the  aigu- 
ment  that  the  size  of  the  Increases  In  green 
coffee  prices  dating  back  to  the  Brazilian 
frost  of  1000  was  unwarranted  and  prloes  are 
BtUl  unreasonably  high  today. 

We  are  certainly  encouraged  by  the  recent 
downtrend  In  export  prices,  but  we  slnosrely 
hope  that  this  will  not  result  in  a  relaxing  of 
the  very  sound  and  constructive  poeltlon 
that  you  and  your  Committee  have  taken 
toward  renewal  of  the  IntemaUooal  Coffee 
Agreement.  To  this  point  we  would  offer 
tbese  facts  for  your  consideration. 

1.  Although  the  composite  price  of  green 
coffee  la  down  1.7  cents  per  pound  from  Its 
October  6  peak,  the  price  la  etiu  non  than 
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16  cants  per  pound  hlgber  than  It  wu  just 
prior  to  tbe  BrssUlsn  frost. 

3.  It  Is  by  DO  means  yet  clear  that  tbe 
mscbanlsms  ol  tbe  Agreement  or  ths  n«w 
world  export  quotas  eatabllsbed  In  London 
In  August  are  working  effectively  to  return 
prices  to  reasonable  levels  or  that  tbey  will 
prevent  resumption  of  tbe  uptrvnd.  For 
example: 

(a)  Althougb  world  export  quotas  bavs 
been  Increased  tvrlce  since  Octotwr  1.  the 
classes  of  coffee  receiving  tbe  largest  quota 
IQcresse  have  actually  declined  tbe  least  in 
market  price. 

(b)  The  real  test,  however,  will  occur  when 
and  If  the  composite  pnoe  of  green  coffee 
reaches  48  cents  per  pound,  only  3.6  cents 
per  pound  below  the  price  on  November  16. 
At  that  point,  under  tbe  provision  estab- 
lished In  London  for  the  current  coffee  year 
worldwide  export  quotas  will  be  cut  back 
sharply.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this 
action  will  work  to  stabllls*  prices  or  wheth- 
er It  will  drive  tbem  back  to  new  highs. 

Onoe  again,  Mr.  Mills,  whatever  the  out- 
come of  the  enabling  legislation,  tbere  Is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  millions  of  concerned  coffee 
drinkers  through  tbe  country  appreciate  the 
contribution  that  you  and  your  Committee 
have  already  made  In  their  behalf.  Moreover. 
It  Is  our  sincere  belief  that  If  the  House  and 
Senate  support  your  recommendation  for 
limiting  extension  of  VB.  participation  In 
the  Agreement  to  June  30.  1971,  to  permit 
further  Congressional  review  of  the  whole 
subject — the  U.S.  coffee  drinking  public  will 
stand  to  benefit  even  further. 
Sincerely. 

K.  L.  Akizt, 
GetKroI  Mmnogtr. 

Iifr.  BTRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  support  BJl.  19567,  a  bill  to  continue 
for  a  period  of  9  months— until  July  1, 
1971 — the  International  Coffee  Agree- 
ment Act  of  1968.  In  view  of  the  detailed 
explanation  the  chairman  has  already 
given,  my  remarks  will  he  brief. 

The  international  coffee  agreement  was 
first  negotiated  In  1967  and  1968.  ratified 
as  a  treaty,  and  implemented  throusb 
legislation  In  1865.  The  current  agree- 
ment was  negotiated  in  1967  and  19M. 
ratified  as  a  treaty  and  implemented  leg- 
islatively through  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968.  which  Is 
extended  by  this  bill.  The  act  provides 
authority  for  the  United  States  to  require 
that  valid  certificates  accompany  im- 
portation from  member  countries  and  to 
limit  imports  of  nonmember  countries. 
The  act  also  contains  provisions  safe- 
guarding consumer  interests  and  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  talce  action 
to  prevent  discrimination  by  other  coun- 
tries against  n.S.  producers. 

The  coffee  agreement,  which  is  sub- 
scribed to  by  62  countries  involving  98 
percent  of  the  world  coffee  trade,  is  de- 
signed to  moderate  the  extreme  fluctua- 
tions in  price  that  characterized  coffee 
trade  duiing  the  19S0's  and  early  1960's. 
The  agreement  provides  a  mechanism 
for  insuring  a  more  stable  relationship 
between  supply  and  demand  that  will 
avoid  prices  pealcing.  as  they  have  in 
tbe  past,  at  over  $1  per  pound  retail. 
Additionally,  the  adverse  effect  on  our 
efforts  to  assist  underdeveloped  countries 
resulting  from  extreme  fluctuations  in 
foreign  exchange  earnings  of  countries 
in  Latin  America.  Africa,  and  Asia,  which 
rely  heavily  on  coffee  exports,  is  an  ob- 
jective of  the  agreement. 

Both  consuming  and  supplying  nations 
are  accorded  representation  in  the  Inter- 


national Coffee  Council  and  the  Execu. 
Uve  Board  In  proportion  to  their  share 
of  the  intematiotial  coffee  trade.  Pur- 
suant to  this  representation  and  author- 
ity contained  in  the  basic  implementing 
legislation,  the  United  States,  which 
consumes  about  40  percent  of  world  ex- 
ports, has  been  able  to  insure  that  con- 
sumers are  fully  protected  against  un- 
warranted increases  In  prices. 

The  committee  has  been  assured  that 
the  agreement  has  accomplished  the 
goal  of  reasonable  price  stability  in  a 
way  that  is  advantageous  to  both  the 
supplying  and  consuming  coimtrles, 
which  have  a  mutual  interest  in  avoiding 
wide  price  fluctuations.  The  retail  price 
of  coffee  has  risen  more  slowly  since 
the  agreement  was  implemented  in  1965 
than  both  the  consumer  price  Index  gen- 
erally and  the  components  of  tbe  con- 
sumer price  index  relating  to  foods. 

However,  the  continued  discrimina- 
tion of  Brazil  against  U.S.  producers  of 
soluble  coffee  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Although 
article  44  of  the  coffffee  agreement  spe- 
cifically prohibits  exporting  countries 
from  discriminating  in  favor  of  their 
exports  of  processed  coffee  as  compared 
to  green  coffee,  Brazil  imposes  a  tax  on 
soluble  coffee  exports  that  Is  substan- 
tially less  than  the  tax  on  exports  of 
green  coffee.  This  means  that  American 
producers  of  soluble  coffee,  who  use  atwut 
3  pounds  of  green  coffee  to  produce  one 
pound  of  soluble,  have  substantially 
greater  costs  as  a  result  of  this  discrimi- 
nation. 

This  issue  t>etween  the  United  States 
and  Brazl]  was  submitted  to  arbitration 
in  accordance  with  procedures  of  the 
agreement,  and  a  ruling  l.'^sued  landing 
Brazil  in  tiolation  of  the  agreement  and 
recommending  that  the  discrimination 
against  U.S.  producers  tie  eliminated. 
While  Brazil  t"ok  some  token  action  in 
response,  the  discrimination  against 
VS.  Interests  remains  largely  intact. 

Action  to  eliminate  this  discrimination 
by  Brazil  is  essential  to  continued  VS. 
participation  In  the  agreement.  This  ac- 
tion should  be  taken  by  Brazil,  but  If 
Brazil  does  not  so  act,  the  President 
should  use  his  authority  under  the  1968 
legislation  to  Impose  fees  offsetting  the 
discriminatory  treatment  by  Brazil. 

The  bill  before  the  House,  therefore, 
only  extends  the  agreement  for  9  months 
Instead  of  the  3  years  requested  by  the 
administratlan.  The  committee  has.  in 
our  report,  requested  the  President  to 
report  to  the  Congress  by  April  1,  1971, 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  discriminatory 
treatment  has  been  remedied.  We  make 
It  clear  in  our  report  that  we  will  not 
entertain  requests  to  extend  the  Im- 
plementing legislation  beyond  the  pe- 
riod provided  by  this  bill  unless  such 
action  Lb  taken. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  tiene- 
flts  accnilng  from  the  international  cof- 
fee agreement  and  the  safeguards  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
provided,  I  recommend  that  HJi.  19567 
be  passed  by  the  House. 

GKWXmaL   LXAVX 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
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5  legislative  days  during  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  bill  H.R.  19567 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroesed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  la  on  tbe 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  continue  imtii  the  close  of 
June  30,  1971,  the  International  Coffee 
Agreement  Act  of  1968." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FXTRTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  TBE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  aimounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  btU  of  tbe  Rouse  of  tbe 
following  title: 

H.B.  13S63.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Uau- 
reen  OXeary  Pimpare. 


LBQISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORO  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  taken  this  time  for  the  purpoee 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  the  program  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply  to 
the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, may  I  say  that  we  plan  to  tatie  up 
the  flreflghters  biU,  and  the  U.N.  Build- 
ing bill,  and  conference  reports  tbat 
might  be  ready. 

There  is  a  possibility  that  the  housing 
conference  report  and  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  conference  rcfiort 
might  be  ready  tomorrtiw. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  further  ask  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  if  the  investors  protec- 
tion bill  conference  report  will  also  be 
taken  up?  Was  that  not  flled? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  state  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  am  not  aware  of  it — tbe 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross)  has 
Just  indicated  to  me  tbat  it  has  been,  so 
we  could  also  take  that  conference  report 
up,  too. 

J«r.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 


THE  PRESIDENT  WONDERS 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Pres- 
ident wonders  why  he  has  difficulty  con- 
vincing the  poor  he  Is  concerned  about 
them.  The  President  wonders  why  black 
people  in  this  country  do  not  believe  be 
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nally  stands  behind  his  rhetoric  about 
jouality  of  the  races.  The  President  won- 
ileii  why  the  youth  of  this  coimtry  refuse 
toiall  in  line  behind  his  pragmaUe  poli- 
tics of  the  silent  majority. 

Yateiday's  newspapers  brought  us  the 
gns  tbat  the  Nixon  administration,  as 
patt  of  a  23-percent  cut  In  antipoverty 
funds,  is  considering  cutting  out  entire- 
ly the  funds  for  VISTA  and  for  the  rural 
loans  program  in  the  fiscal  1972  budget 
request  now  being  prepared.  Today's 
newspapers  bring  us  the  news  that  the 
Peace  Corps  budget  will  be  cut  by  $20 
mjllion,  representing  a  22-percent  slash. 

And  the  President  wonders? 


THE  918T  CONGRESS   NOT  GOING 
OUT  IN  A  BLAZE  OP  GLORY 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mJjBlon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  night  on 
one  of  the  local  Washington  television 
lUtlons,  the  Novak  half  of  the  Evans- 
Novak  team,  discussed  the  apparent 
chaos  that  has  overtaken  the  91st  Con- 
gress. To  say  the  least,  they  did  not 
portray  us  as  going  out  "in  a  blaae  of 
Skiry." 

Mr.  Novak,  while  noting  that  the  Pres- 
ident has  not  contributed  a  great  desl 
of  help  toward  alleviating  the  situation, 
nonetheless  laid  the  blame  for  the  con- 
gnssianal  disarray  squarely  at  the  door- 
step of  the  majority  leader  in  the  TJB. 
Senate. 

According  to  Mr.  Novak,  the  Senate 
majority  leader  has  stood  by,  his  face 
doaked  in  a  self-beknlghted,  kindly 
smile,  while  measure  after  measure  has 
nmatned  bottled  up  in  committee,  legis- 
lation that  should  have  been  brought  to 
the  floor  months  ago.  Now,  here  it  to, 
7  days  before  C^hristmas,  the  93d  Con- 
gress set  to  convene  in  a  little  more  than 
4  vedcs,  and  we  are  Just  now  finally 
voting  on  appropriaUonii  that  should 
bave  been  enacted  and  signed  Into  law 
by  last  July. 

It  pains  me  to  remind  this  body  that 
tbe  last  time  such  legislation  was  ready 
on  tbne,  was  during  the  83d  Congreas 
duflng  the  Presidency  of  Ehright  Eisen- 
hower. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  may  take  the  liberty 
ol  paraphrasing  the  well-known  poem  by 
aement  Clarke  Moore:  "Twas  the  night 
twfore  Christmas,  when  all  through  the 
House  there  were  quorum  calls." 

I  am  afraid  that  is  the  predicament 
in  which  we  will  find  ourselves  in  a  few 
days.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  time  we  shut 
down  this  "budget  busting"  enterprise, 
•Bd  give  the  American  people  a  respite 
for  Christmas? 


MILITARY  SURVEILIiANCE  OVER 
CIVILIANS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  Bouse,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mkva)  is  recog- 
nlJied  for  60  minutes. 

(Mr.  MIKVA  asked  and  was  given 
l*nnlsslon  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
desire  to  overdramatlze  the  disclosure 
in  recent  days  pertaining  to  the  allega- 
tions that  the  Army  was  spying  on 
elected  ofScials  and  other  civilians  In  the 
Chicago  area.  In  fact,  tbey  cannot  be 
overdramatized. 

If  true,  they  constitute  a  major  con- 
stitutional crisis  which  threatens  this 
House,  the  other  body,  and  every  other 
political  institution  In  this  country.  If 
true,  the  allegations  mean  that  the 
worst  form  of  corruption  has  taken 
place  in  our  Military  Establishment — the 
corruptiosi  of  office.  If  true,  the  charges 
mean  that  there  are  persons  in  the  mili- 
tary who  have  totally  violated  their 
oath  of  office  and  superimposed  their 
Judgment  on  that  of  tbe  electorate  in 
terms  of  the  mazmer  in  which  the  coim- 
try is  to  be  run.  In  frightening  sum- 
mary, the  allegations  If  true  mean  that 
there  are  some  military  men  who  are 
prepared  to  impose  a  military  control 
over  the  people  of  this  coimtry  in  order 
to  "save  the  country."  It  becomes  very 
important  then,  to  find  out  if  the  charges 
are  true. 

Acconllng  to  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Resor,  we  have  nothing  to  worry  about. 
He  has  "received  information"  that  the 
charges  are  not  true.  I  regret  v^,  tell  the 
Secretary  that  there  is  ample  informa- 
tion to  suggest  that  the  information  is 
true.  More  important,  I  cannot  believe 
that  the  Secretary,  assuming  he  under- 
stands the  seriousness  of  the  crisis,  is 
willing  to  let  the  matter  rest  on  his 
quickie  investigation.  It  does  not  even 
come  up  to  the  level  of  a  whitewash — It 
is  a  "no  wash."  It  appears  that  he  looked 
in  the  personnel  Jackets  of  tbe  elected 
officials  involved.  I  am  no  spy.  but  it  did 
not  ever  seem  likely  that  these  alleged 
spies  would  put  their  snooping  results  in 
my  Army  personnel  file,  or  in  Senator 
SnvxNSOB's  Marine  Corps  file.  About  the 
only  reassurance  that  I  can  find  from 
Secretary  Besor's  statement — and  it  is 
not  much — is  that  he  wants  to  empha- 
size that  "had  any  such  alleged  activities 
been  conducted,  they  would  have  been  in 
violation  of  Army  policies." 

I  say  that  is  not  much  reassurance  be- 
cause If  that  is  not  true,  we  are  certainly 
undone.  I  never  dreamed  that  it  was 
otherwise.  Let  me  also  say  at  this  point 
that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  indeed 
Secretary  Resor  were  as  shocked  by  the 
charges  as  was  I.  It  tioggles  the  mind  to 
think  otherwise. 

If  the  President  of  this  country  or  the 
civilian  heads  of  the  military  ever  be- 
come a  part  of  or  condone  such  a  pro- 
gram of  surveillance,  then  the  hour  of 
our  imdoing  has  arrived.  Our  free  insti- 
tutions are  threatened  not  because  of  a 
Republican  plot  to  embarrass  Demo- 
crats, or  a  conservative  plot  to  embar- 
rass liberals,  or  a  hawkish  plot  to  embar- 
rass doves.  The  threat  comes  from  the 
fact  that  if  the  allegations  are  true, 
there  are  a  group  of  militarists  who  have 
the  power  and  desire  to  choke  off  any 
disagreement  with  military  policy — 
which  they  are  going  to  make. 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  POI7.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  some- 
times easier  to  stand  mute  than  to  speak. 
It  is  nearly  always  safer.  But  no  man  who 
loves  liberty  can  stand  neutral  when 
freedom  stands  in  jeopardy. 

When  the  military  asserts  the  right  to 
maintain  clandestine  surveillance  over 
tbe  conduct  and  convictions  of  a  civilian, 
freedom  stands  in  jeopardy. 

What  the  military  has  done  is  outra- 
geous. It  is  altogether  reprehensible.  It  is 
utterly  indefensible.  If  the  military  can 
spy  upon  the  people's  freely  chosen  rep- 
resentative, it  can  spy  upon  tl:iose  who 
chose  him.  And  then,  no  man's  liberty  is 
secure. 

And  here  I  take  my  stand.  I  stand  not 
only  to  rebuke  the  wrongdoer  but  to  de- 
fend tbe  victim.  Hon.  Aanxa  Mikva  Is 
honorable,  he  U  patriotic,  he  is  im- 
mensely gifted,  he  is  a  sincere  and  sensi- 
tive gentleman.  His  views  and  mine  fre- 
quently conflict,  but  we  are  spokesmen 
of  different  electorates.  He  speaks  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  chose  him  to 
speak,  those  who  have  affirmed  and  re- 
afBrmed  their  confidence  in  him. 

Can  any  man  honorably  deny  another 
the  right  to  disagree?  Can  society  survive 
and  remain  free  if  it  hushes  dissent? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Porr). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman's 
eloquent  and  powerful  statement  has  a 
great  foundation,  in  fact,  particularly 
insofar  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is 
concerned,  my  very  good  friend  Mr. 
Mikva. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  nUnois  to  Icnow  that  following  our 
colloquy  on  the  floor  a  few  days  ago 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as (Mr.  Mahoh)  in  which  I  expressed 
myself  as  being  outraged  over  the  re- 
port that  the  Army  had  imder  surveil- 
lance the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  tbe 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  and  tbe 
former  Governor  Kemer  of  Illinois. 

Following  that  colloquy  I  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  which  I 
urged  him  to  carry  out  the  investigation 
that  he  promised  tc  make  as  chairman 
of  the  Defense  Sut>commlttee  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the  sur- 
veillanoe  of  the  Army,  particularly  the 
surveillance  that  had  been  the  subject 
of  newspaper  reports,  conducting  a 
vigorous  and  aggressive  and  thorough 
Investigation  and  getting  to  the  bottom 
of  this,  because  certainly  we  m  America, 
the  people  of  America,  do  not  want  a 
police  state:  above  all,  they  do  not  want 
a  military  police  state.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  BURTON  of  Califcmla.  I  would 
like  fully  to  associate  myself  with  the 
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remarks  of  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  minols  (Mr.  Yatis)  .  The  reaction 
In  the  part  of  California  that  I  represent 
has  been  one  of  shocic  and  deep  concern 
with  respect  to  the  report  of  our  most 
able,  distinguished,  and  highly  respected 
colleague  from  Illinois  iMr.  Mikva)  .  who 
has  reportedly  been  subject  to  this  un- 
believable abuse  of  responsibility. 

Those  of  us  who  have  worked  with  our 
colleague  from  Illinois  i  Mr.  MncvA) ,  have 
found  him  to  be  on  all  occasions  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful,  energetic,  and  con- 
cerned Members  ever  to  serve  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  it  is  per- 
haps in  some  curious  way  fortunate  that 
if  such  a  circumstance  had  to  occur  and 
be  brought  to  the  public  view,  that  it 
would  involve  a  Member  whose  personal 
character  and  integrity  is  so  far  beyond 
any  possibility  of  reproach  that  there 
could  be  no  possible  Justifiable  explana- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  the  military  in  this 
particular  regard. 

So  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  colleague 
that  though  perhaps  this  incident  has 
created  some  moments  of  unhappiness 
for  him,  perhaps  for  the  rest  of  us  in  the 
House  and.  for  that  matter,  for  all  Amer- 
icans in  the  country  who  are  concerned 
and  determined  that  the  military  in  a 
free  and  democratic  society  have  Its 
place — which  place  can  certainly  never 
be  to  look  into  the  actions  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  of  this 
coimtry — so  I  say  to  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  MncvAi  that  whatever  dis- 
comfort the  surfacing  of  this  reported 
conduct  may  cause  you.  perhaps  we  are 
all  fortunate  that  It  involved  someone 
of  your  undisputed  high  character  and 
grand  repute. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  my  colleague  for 
those  kind  words. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Riro) . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Pom  has  put  the  matter  simply, 
starkly,  and  eloquently.  He  has  drawn 
the  line  of  the  right  of  liberty  and  the 
right  of  dissent  with  unmistakable  clar- 
ity. It  Is  totally  clear  that  the  military 
should  not  be  engaged  in  clandestine  re- 
search on  elected  public  olllcials.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Initial  statement  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Mr.  Resor,  stated 
categorically  that  this  was  an  endeavor 
that  did  not  have  his  approval,  if  it  ex- 
isted at  all,  and  I  believe  that  the  White 
House  has  Issued  an  equally  sharp  and 
categorical  disclaimer. 

It  is  further  my  understanding  that 
Senator  E«vik  may  be  conducting  an  In- 
quiry into  this  next  year.  And  I  can  only 
state  my  regard  for  the  gentleman  In  the 
well  and  my  conviction  that  the  House 
and  Senate  must  make  abundantly  plain 
and  clear  the  principle  here  Involved 
and.  as  necessary,  must  ascertain  all  the 
facts  surrounding  this  question.  If  the 
allegations  bear  any  truth  whatsoever, 
this  body  and  the  Senate  and  the  Execu- 
tive must  relentlessly  discover  all  the 
facts  and  make  clear  beyond  peradven- 
ture  that  this  kind  of  operation  will  not 
continue  in  a  free  society,  and  that  all 


Americans,  Including  elected  Represent- 
atives, may  be  assured  of  their  basic  and 
ftmdamental  rights. 

Finally,  one  thing  this  country  does 
not  need  Is  further  fear  or  suspicion. 
What  we  need  is  a  rebirth  or  reasoned 
inquiry  so  that  hope  and  freedom  may 
bring  forth  the  best  In  America  and  en- 
courage the  free  exchange  of  Ideas  so 
that  all  men  can  make  an  important  and 
valid  contribution  to  our  country  and  to 
principles  of  Uberty  under  which  our 
country  was  bom  and  by  which  It  must 
be  sustained. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  tonight,  and  I  pledge  to 
him  that  I,  as  one  Member,  along  with 
him,  will  not  rest  until  we  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  matter  and  all  of  the  facts 
are  clearly  and  unmistakably  ascer- 
tained. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Illinois.  

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  taking  this  time  to  discuss 
this  very  critical  problem  that  has  come 
to  light.  I  am  sure  we  can  all  agree  It 
would  be  difficult  to  Improve  upon  the 
very  eloquent  words  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Popf>  In  commenting 
on  the  ability  of  the  gentleman  in  the 
well,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MixvA),  but  this  problem  goes  much 
further  than  infringing  on  the  rights  of 
Members  of  Congress.  This  investiga- 
tion by  the  Army  intelligence  unit,  as 
reported  In  Chicago,  Involved  spying  on 
some  of  our  most  outstanding  citizens  in 
Oovenunent  and  out  of  Government, 
and  Involved  spying  and  surveillance  on 
our  businessmen  on  both  sides  of  the  po- 
litical spectrum;  and  involved  surveil- 
lance on  Mr.  W.  Clement  Stone,  who  is 
one  of  the  largest  contributors  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  the  Republican  Party; 
and  Involved  an  investigation  of  young 
Republicans;  and  involved  an  investiga- 
tion of  Father  Lawler,  an  outspoken  foe 
of  busing  in  Chicago;  and  Involved  sur- 
veillance of  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jackson, 
who  is  head  of  the  Operation  Breadbas- 
ket In  Chicago;  and  involved  surveillance 
of  our  former  State  treasurer  and  now 
Senator  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Adlai  Steven- 
son. 

So  we  can  see  from  the  pattern  of 
the  people  who  have  been  under  sur- 
veillance by  this  Army  unit  that  what 
they  were  really  doing  here  was  investi- 
gating the  religious  beUefs  of  people  and 
investigating  the  political  beliefs  of 
people  and  various  other  views— eco- 
nomic and  whatnot. 

I  believe  this  really  shows  the  enor- 
mity of  the  transgression  on  the  rights 
of  citizens.  This  would  be  despicable  In 
itself  if  It  were  merely  surveillance  of 
men  In  public  olBce,  because  of  their 
disagreement  with  some  views  on  Viet- 
nam or  on  this  or  on  that  issue:  but  here 
we  have  the  broad  scope  of  citizens  In- 
vestigated in  a  clandestine  manner  with- 
out any  of  them  being  advised  they  were 
under  surveillance.  The  unit  even  went 
so  tar  as  to  Investigate  newsmen,  Includ- 
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ing  Morton  Kondraeke,  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Richard  De  Sutter,  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  so  we  can  see  how 
deeply  rooted  was  this  whole  practice 
by  the  Army. 

I  submit  that  this  is  what  Hitlers  are 
made  of.  The  next  step  is  the  knock  on 
the  door  in  the  middle  of  the  night. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
that  he  has  every  right  to  be  Incensed. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  was  under  in.^ 
vestlgatlon  or  not,  but  that  does  not  In 
any  way  temper  my  outrage  at  this  prac- 
tice, and  I  believe  we  ought  to  have  a 
full  investigation  of  this  practice. 

The  thing  that  disturbs  me  Is  that 
we  have  had  some  statements  from  the 
Defense  Department  Indicating  that 
there  is  no  record  of  this,  nor  any  knowl- 
edge of  this  when  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  some  time  back  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Resor  ordered  these  records 
destroyed ;  and  then  the  oBic^:  in  Chicago 
microfllmed  the  records  of  every  one  of 
these  dossiers. 

Those  microfilms  are  now  somewhere 
here  in  Washington  at  one  of  the  intelli- 
gence agencies.  So,  obviously,  the  orders 
were  not  carried  out  This  informatlMi 
Is  still  Qoating  around.  It  means  then 
is  somebody  somewhere  in  this  Oovem- 
ment  who  continues  to  feel  the  neces- 
sity for  preserving  this  information  and 
these  records. 

It  seems  to  me  that  while  we  can  be 
comforted  by  the  statement  of  the 
President,  as  reported  by  his  press  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Ziegler,  that  the  President  was 
outraged  by  this  report  and  wanted  a 
full  investigation,  we  cannot  rest  until 
we  are  completely  assured  that  the  mili- 
tary in  this  country  has  not  and  is  not 
continuing  this  practice. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  fundamental  thing. 
What  it  shows  is  the  arrogance  of  the 
military  in  usurping  the  very  keystone  of 
this  democracy  of  civilian  rule,  when  the 
mlUtary  decides  it  is  going  to  set  up 
Its  own  Intelligence  service  to  spy  on  the 
civilian  authorities  of  this  country. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  threat!  to 
America. 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves  that 
our  President,  a  civilian,  is  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  our  Armed  Por(»s. 
We  pride  ourselves  on  the  fact  that  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  are  civilians.  We  pride  ourselves 
on  the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Is  a  civilian. 

This  whole  country  is  based  on  the 
concept  of  clvUian  rule;  yet,  we  see  hen 
the  military,  perhaps  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  civilian  authorities,  conduct- 
ing this  kind  of  a  secret,  clandestine  op- 
eration. I  believe  this  fact  in  Itself  shows 
how  far  down  the  road  we  have  gone  and 
how  every  American  ought  to  be  out- 
raged by  this  practice. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrleldlng. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PticncsKi)  Is  familiar.  Is  he  not,  with 
an  article  which  appeared  a  number  of 
months  ago  In  the  Washington  monthly 
relative  to  certain  activities  which  wen 
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igMienUy  carried  on  at  Fort  Holabird 
Jito  the  compilation  there  of  a  certain 
Urt?  I  wrote  Mr.  Robert  Jordan,  Q«n- 
ei]  Counsel,  Department  of  the  Army, 
tn  letters  on  that  matter,  and  I  was  as- 
mei  in  a  letter  from  him  dated  April  16 
tiMt  the  blacklist  had  been  destroyed  and 
In  a  letter  dated  August  5  that  a  com- 
puterized data  bank  discovered  at  Fort 
Hood  had  been  destroyed. 

I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  he 
liad  information  to  indicate  that  some 
sig:h  list  as  this  In  Chicago  allegedly  had 
been  destroyed  but  in  fact  had  been 
microfilmed.  I>oea  he  have  any  evidence 
that  the  material  at  Port  Holabird  of  the 
nme  character,  supposedly  destroyed, 
VIS  also  microfilmed  ? 

Mr  PUCINSKI.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing so  far  as  the  intelligence  informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  intelligence  detach- 
ment 113,  stationed  In  Chicago,  with 
lieadquarters  at  the  2200  block  of  How- 
ard Street,  that  those  records  were  or- 
dered destroyed  but  before  they  were  de- 
stroyed they  were  micofllmed  and  the 
mlcroSlms  were  sent  here  to  Washington. 
So  far  as  I  know  they  are  still  somewhere 
In  some  intelligence  agency  to  Wash- 
ington. 

It  occurs  to  me  we  certainly  ought  to 
have  a  full  investigation  to  make  sure. 
If  this  report  Is  incorrect,  that  it  Is  so 
established. 

So  far  as  my  Informatlcm  is  concerned, 
those  microfilms  are  still  very  much 
Bable.  There  has  been  some  talk  about 
the  fact  that  the  computer  programing 
has  been  destroyed  and  therefore  the 
microfilms  would  be  of  very  limited  iise. 
I  believe  we  all  know  that  is  not  too  much 
of  a  problem,  to  reestablish  the  program- 
ing and  to  put  those  microfilms  back  to 
full  use  if  anybody  wants  to  use  them. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman's  comment.  I  want  to  say 
further  that  I  will  pursue  that  question, 
as  one  Member  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
If  the  gentleman  could  give  me  any  fur- 
ther Information  I  will  Include  it  in  a  let- 
ter I  will  send  to  the  Army,  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Anny.  If  these  lists  have  not  been  de- 
stroyed, as  the  General  Counsel's  letters 
to  me  explicitly  stated  they  have,  then 
there  has  been  a  clear  violation  of  both 
the  spirit  and  the  communication  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  the  Congress  on 
this  matter.  The  gentleman  is  eminently 
correct.  This  should  be  looked  Into  and 
set  clearly  before  the  American  people 
and  the  facts  established.  If  this  practice 
is  itlll  continuing,  it  should  be  stopped 
i»ld. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  cooperate  with  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  want  to  assure  the  gen- 
tleman that  I  will  turn  over  all  of  .the 
information  I  have. 

One  of  the  points  I  am  making  in  my 
remarks  is  that  there  must  be  a  full  in- 
vestigation by  the  Government  Opera- 
Sons  Committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Into  this  matter  starting  back 
with  the  original  charges  that  were  made 
in  the  Washington  magazine  and  includ- 
ing those  charges  made  on  the  NBC 
documentary  earlier  this  month  and  in- 
cluding the  charges  of  the  sergeant  In- 
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volved  and  several  other  military  opera- 
tives who  have  spoken  out  or  are  in  the 
process  of  speaking  out,  because  there  li 
a  great  deal  of  confusion. 

I  share  the  gentleman  from  New 
York's  refusal  to  believe  that  any  hiring 
agency  in  connection  with  this  was  aware 
either  of  the  operations  when  they  were 
going  on  or  that  perhaps  the  orders  to 
destroy  had  not  been  carried  out.  Per- 
haps, for  Instance.  Sergeant  O'Brien,  of 
Chicago,  specifically  stated  that  when 
the  first  Washington  article  appeared  he 
was  told  to  cool  It  for  a  few  days,  but 
shortly  thereafter,  according  to  him. 
operations  resumed  full  blast. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  I 
think  once  and  for  all  a  responsible  com- 
mittee of  this  House  and  of  the  other 
body  and  the  Executive  must  get  to  the 
bottom  of.  Until  we  do  know  the  situ- 
ation no  one  can  feel  secure  that  in  fact 
the  military  Is  in  control  of  it. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  look  forward  to  working 
with  him  and  seeing  that  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee  does  get  to 
the  bottom  of  it  and  very  promptly  at 
that.  I  will  endeavor  to  set  this  in  motion 
at  the  earliest  possible  time,  perhaps  next 
week.  Further.  I  will  welcome  any  and 
all  material  that  the  gentleman  has  and 
medce  it  a  part  of  the  official  record  and 
see  if  we  cannot  get  to  the  bottom  of 
this.  The  facts  are  a  bit  confused.  Genu- 
ine fears  have  been  raised.  This  is  not  an 
area  that  should  be  in  doubt,  but  Instead 
must  be  as  clear  as  the  fundamental 
rights  of  every  Member. 

I  have  been  apprised  that  the  basic  in- 
vestigative Jurisdiction  of  the  Army  over 
civilians  was  established  in  the  Delimi- 
tations Agreement  of  February  9,  1942, 
was  subsequently  updated,  and  is  cur- 
rently being  revised.  I  believe  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  should 
conduct  further  investigation  into  this 
matter  also  to  ascertain  precisely  what 
the  regulations  are  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  completely  on  that. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course,  we  are  all  ap- 
palled at  the  possibility  that  the  military 
may  have  been  spying  on  elected  oOlcials 
in  America  and  most  particularly  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  MntVA). 
But  there  may  be  some  rewarding  result 
from  their  activities.  I  say  this  because 
I  think  if  they  have  been  observing  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  they  have  been 
observing  a  good  infiuence  in  this  Nation 
and  they  may  be  better  people  when  they 
finish  than  when  they  began:  because 
they  would  have  been  observing  a  man  of 
great  character,  a  man  of  great  dedica- 
tion, dedication  to  his  country  and  to  his 
countrymen.  They  would  have  been  ob- 
serving a  pubUc  servant  who  shows  great 
concern,  sensitivity,  and  sympathy  for 
the  aspirations  of  his  fellow  Americans 
that  he  serves  so  well. 

So  it  could  be  that  the  end  result  would 
be,  rather  than  an  appalling  situation — 
and  appalling  it  Is — that  the  people  who 


did  the  spying  will  find  out  when  it  is 
all  over  that  they  may  be  a  little  bit  bet- 
ter people  because  of  their  association 
with  the  gentleman  from  Chicago,  Just 
as  I  know  I  am  a  better  person  merely 
for  the  association  I  have  been  honored 
to  have  with  a  dedicated  public  servant 
such  as  the  gentlenoan  from  niinois  (Mr. 

MiKVA). 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thiuik  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  were 
any  question  about  the  need  for  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  to  come  to  the  de- 
fense of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Mdtva)  ,  I  know  that  the  entire  Chamber 
would  be  full  tonight.  There,  of  course, 
is  no  such  need. 

The  reason  that  I  and  other  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic  sides  are 
here  is  not  to  defend  the  gentleman  from 
nilnods  (Mr.  Mxkva)  ,  who  patently  needs 
no  defease.  Any  suggestion  that  his 
loyalty  and  character  have  t)een  in  any 
way  resected  upon  is  so  ludicrous  that 
it  is  beyond  discussion. 

What  Is  Important  is  the  n&tlonal  ques- 
tion that  has  been  raised  by  the  allega- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  Sergeant 
O'Brien  and  others — allegations  that  the 
elements  of  the  military  service  have 
been  involved  in  political  intelligence 
surveillance,  not  only  of  public  officials 
but  of  other  civilians  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  in  the  United 
States  a  body  of  law  to  protect  the  in- 
ternal and  natiotuil  security  of  our 
country.  The  responsibility  for  enforc- 
ing that  law  lies  with  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  with  its  duly  constituted 
agencies.  The  function  of  the  miUtary 
services  in  no  way  extends  to  the  in- 
vestigation and  suspected  national  or 
internal  security  violations  of  law  by 
civilian  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I 
know  of  no  basis  in  law  or  otherwise  to 
justlfi'  iwUtlcal  surveillance  of  civilians 
by  any  units  of  the  mUltary  services. 

So,  I  want  to  concur  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well.  There  Is  a  most  impor- 
tant question  that  has  been  raised  by 
these  very  disturbing  allegations  which 
requires  the  fullest  Investigation. 

I  share  the  view  of  others  tonight  that 
assurances  from  Mr.  Resor.  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  the  Army,  are  gra- 
tifying. His  insistence  that  no  approval 
from  the  civilian  command  in  the  Army, 
authorized  any  of  the  alleged  aetivlUes 
described  by  Sergeant  O'Brien  are  re- 
assuring as  are  the  strong  statements 
that  have  come  from  the  White  House 
itself  describing  the  President's  personal 
outrage  and  concern  with  the  reports. 

But  it  Is  not  enough  for  the  Congress 
and  the  coimtry  to  be  assured  that  If 
these  conditions  and  activities  did  in  fact 
exist  they  will  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  exist.  It  Is  very  important.  I  think,  that 
we  know  «ith  certainty  if  they  did  take 
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place  In  the  first  Instance,  and  which 
areas  of  the  service  were  Involved,  which 
officers  autliorized  them,  and  a  detailed, 
meticulous  Investigation  of  every  scrap 
of  Information  that  can  be  brought  to 
public  notice  about  the  entire  matter.  I 
hope  that  we  see  In  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  a  most  exhaustive  Investiga- 
tion produce  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  truth  or  falsity  of  these 
charges  and  if  these  charges  are  true  on 
the  conduct  of  every  military  officer  and 
civilian  official  who  might  have  in  any 
way  approved,  authorized,  conducted  or 
supervised  any  such  activities. 

If  these  charges  are  true  to  any  sub- 
stantial degree  we  must  not  only  dis- 
close that  fact  but  trace  precisely  what 
was  done,  precisely  how  it  was  author- 
ized, and  Involve  ourselves  closely  in  the 
knowledge  of  those  Individual  military 
officers  and  others  who  were  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  activity.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  if  these  allegations  are  true 
we  will  need  more  than  assurances  and 
more  than  policy  statements,  repudiat- 
ing them:  we  may  perhaps  need  a  revi- 
sion of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  If 
these  allegations  are  true,  I  think  this  is 
a  matter  toward  which  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress  have  the  greatest  responsi- 
bility. Not  only  to  assure  that  a  personal 
outrage  to  a  man  of  such  enormous  ca- 
pacity, loyalty  and  dedication  to  his 
country  as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MiKv*>,  does  not  again  occur,  but 
more  fundamentally  that  the  proper 
function  of  military  and  civilian  respon- 
sibility Is  clearly  and  conclusively  re- 
stored. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  gratifying 
tonight  that  Members  who  have  joined 
m  this  special  order  are  Members  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  every 
political  persuasion,  and  viewpoint.  I 
would  personally  want  to  be  categorized 
as  a  supporter  of  a  strong  national  mili- 
tary policy  for  the  United  States.  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  the  general 
foreign  and  defense  policies  of  this  ad- 
ministration. Nevertheless,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  our  democratic  society  can 
face  no  greater  danger  than  the  intru- 
sion of  the  military  into  the  civilian 
political  processes  of  our  country,  partic- 
ularly by  secret,  covert  Investigations  of 
the  political  conduct  of  civilians  by  units 
of  the  military  services. 

In  my  Judgment  the  military  services 
of  the  Nation  can  have  no  greater  pride 
tn  their  magnificent  contributions  in 
peace  and  war  than  in  their  traditional 
dedication  to  our  constitutional  tradition 
of  civilian  political  responsibility  and 
control. 

Every  military  and  civilian  citizen 
should  hold  that  tradition  dear — he  is  no 
friend  of  the  Republic  or  Its  constitu- 
tional freedoms  who  holds  otherwise. 

Again  I  compliment  the  distinguished 
gentleman  in  the  well,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  MixvaI,  for  whom  I 
have  a  special  admiration  and  regard  and 
assure  him  again  of  my  determination  to 
join  with  him  in  this  critically  important 
undertaking. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Tennessee. 


Mr.   ANDERSON   of  TennesKe.   Mr. 

Speaker,  I  want  to  aasodate  myself  with 
the  excellent  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Washington, 
and  those  of  all  of  our  colleagues  n'ho 
have  spoken  on  this  matter  this  evening, 
and  to  commend  especially  the  distin- 
guished colleague  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mixvk)  for  facing 
up  so  squarely  and  so  forthrlghtl;  and 
so  courageously  to  a  very,  very  serious 
matter. 

The  reported  invasion  of  military 
IntelllRence  operatives  Into  the  private, 
political,  and  busine.ss  lives  of  candidates 
for  public  office  and  public  servants  and 
other  citizens,  seems  to  me  to  indicate 
that  as  we  anticipate  the  early  arrival 
of  1971  that  we  are  perhaps  destined  to 
wonder  whether  or  not  we  are  really 
emerging  into  1984  quite  rapidly:  and 
certainly  we  shall,  unless  these  present 
trends  are  summarily  spotlighted  and 
reversed. 

Liberty,  we  must  recall,  is  a  very  fragile 
thing.  The  question  we  must  ask  today 
Is  who  are  the  protectors  of  this  cher- 
ished American  tradition?  The  White 
House  has  given  a  good  statement  abhor- 
ring the  situation.  Former  Defense  Secre- 
tary Clifford  said  that  he  knew  nothing 
about  it.  Army  Secretary  Resor  has  given 
a  good  statement  denying  any  respon- 
sibility and  Intimating  that  he  knows 
nothing  about  it. 

Well,  the  question  is.  Just  who  is  in 
charge  here?  Is  the  machine  running 
itself?  Where  is  the  accountability?  And, 
yes.  where  is  the  credibility? 

I  think  it  is  time  for  those  of  us  in  this 
Congress  to  shoulder  our  own  responsi- 
bility as  elected  representatives  of  the 
people  and  to  take  back  to  this  repre- 
sentative branch  and.  therefore,  take 
back  to  the  people  those  constitutional 
powers  that  have  been  gradually  but  per- 
sistently absorbed  by  the  executive  and 
judicial  branches. 

A  proper,  immediate,  and  very  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  matter  before  us  Is  an 
excellent  place  to  start.  The  lack  of  ade- 
quate congressional  oversight  of  all  In- 
telligence gathering  activities — not  only 
the  military  but  the  CIA  and  the  FBI 
would  be  an  appropriate  addition  to  the 
agenda. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
dlstinguisbed  colleague  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  join  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Mikva)  in  calling  for  a  con- 
gressional investigation  of  the  recent 
revelations  of  U.S.  military  surveillance 
of  political  flgtires. 

If  the  allegations  made  by  a  former 
Army  intelligence  man.  John  O'Brien,  are 
in  fact  true,  a  dangerous  precedent  has 
been  established  and  must  be  stopped 
and  stopped  now  before  It  becomes  es- 
tablished practice. 

Thus  far.  the  press  has  only  reported 
that  Illinois  has  felt  the  sting  of  this 
obnoxloa"!  "snoop-job" — but  where  else 
has  the  same  Invasion  occurred?  Who  else 
has  been  under  surveillance — whether 
public  official  or  businessman,  housewife 
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and  journalist?  Who  else  must  now  ted 
that  every  poUtlcal  acquaintance  must 
lead  to  his  eventual  political  destrucucm? 
Who  else  must  be  forced  to  feel  that  to 
talk  with  or  meet  members  of  our  society 
they  must  flist  obtain  Army  clearance' 

Ours  is  a  nation  built  upon  the  prtal 
ciples  of  freedom  which  holds  Itself  out 
to  the  world  as  the  watchdog  of  freedom 
everywhere.  While  this  is  not  the  time 
for  vitriolic  rhetoric,  I  believe  that  we 
must  now  take  steps  to  Insure  that  our 
own  House  Is  kept  in  order  and  that  the 
light  of  freedom  will  not  be  dimmed  at 
home. 

There  Is  always  a  tendency  to  magnify 
the  Importance  of  individual  and 
singular  events,  and  there  will  be  those 
who  will  accuse  my  colleague  of  doing 
precisely  that.  However,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  U.S.  Army  is  engaging  in  InvesHgst- 
ing  the  political  activities  of  Members  of 
Congress,  and  other  public  oflcials,  I  can 
think  of  no  more  dangeroas  threat  to 
the  basic  foundations  of  a  government 
wiiich  prides  itself  on  civilian  control  of 
the  military.  How  Ironic  It  would  be  If  the 
very  security  of  the  republican  form  o( 
government  were  threatened  in  the  name 
of  security. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
presimiing  the  truth  of  these  allegatlom. 
That  is  why  I  am  joining  my  colleagues 
in  calling  for  a  full-sl^ale  examination  of 
this  incident.  But  I  do  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  am  so  shocked  even  by  tits 
possibility  of  such  activity  that  I  mutt 
join  in  this  protest  today. 

Over  a  century  ago,  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's greatest  leaders  offered  the  follow- 
ing indictment: 

Accustomed  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of 
others,  you  bave  lost  ths  genius  of  your  own 
Independence,  and  become  tbe  fit  subjeota  of 
the  &nt  cunning  tyrant  who  rlMi  unong 
you. 

The  man  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  place  was  Illinois.  Once  again,  over  t 
century  later,  Illinois  is  the  scene,  and  I 
must  add  my  voice  in  protest. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  his  re- 
marks.        

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  8CHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  In  the  wtH 
for  his  leadership  In  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and 
for  obtaining  this  special  order.  I  want  to 
Join  my  two  distinguished  colleagues 
who  just  preceded  me  in  urging  a  thor- 
ough-going, painstaking,  and  deep- 
rooted  investigation  of  all  the  facts  and 
circumstances  sorrouniUng  the  allega- 
tions of  the  former  member  of  Army 
Intelligence. 

I  am,  of  course,  not  presuming  the 
facts.  It  is  for  us  to  produce  the  facts 
through  the  time-honored  method  of  the 
congressional  investigation.  I  think  all 
of  my  colleagues  would  Join  me  In  as- 
suming, without  any  question,  that 
neither  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Mr. 
Stanley  Resor.  nor  our  distinguished 
former  colleague,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. Mr.  MeMn  Laird,  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  these  goings-on  at  all.  It  would 
be  unthinkable  that  either  of  those  two 
men,  with  their  demonstrated  and  ac- 
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knovledged  love  of  our  institutions, 
would  for  one  moment  permit  such  a 
itate  of  affairs  to  exist.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  as  our  security  lnstltutl(jn8  grow 
larger,  we  begin  to  make  trade-offs,  buy- 
ing a  certain  amount  of  security  at  the 
price  of  a  certain  amount  of  freedom. 

And  maybe  in  an  anxiety-ridden, 
lalwn  society,  we  must  do  tills.  Maybe 
"search  and  frisk"  Is  justined.  Maybe 
"no-knock"  Is  juaUiied.  Maybe  "preven- 
tive detention"  Is  Justified.  But  what  are 
we  achieving  for  these  trade-offs? 

We  must  be  sure,  without  a  peradven- 
ture.  tiiat  we  are  controlling  these  trade- 
offs, these  unhappy  elements  of  attrlttoo 
on  our  constitutional  rights  and  liberties, 
and  as  the  security  invasions  grow  larger, 
It  becomes  inoi'easlngly  more  difficult  for 
the  men  at  the  top  in  charge  to  know 
what  Is  gomg  on  many  levels  below  them. 

It  is  merely  for  those  purposes  that, 
No.  1.  establishing  what  has  gone  on: 
and.  No.  3,  making  certain  that  the  men 
In  charge  at  the  top  of  the  pyramid  will 
be  able,  really,  to  keep  control  of  the  se- 
curity instruments,  the  security  sys- 
tems, and  the  security  personnel  that 
should  be  at  the  forefront  of  the  legis- 
lative purpose  of  such  an  investigation. 

A  former  Secretary  of  the  Army  said 
many  decades  ago  that  "Gentlemen  do 
not  read  each  other's  mall."  Do  you  re- 
member that  Secretary  of  War  Stimson 
said  this  when  be  was  asked  to  scrutinize 
the  in-coming  correspondence  of  the 
German  Embassy  ? 

Unlortimately.  I  think  we  must  accept 
the  fact  that  today  gentlemen  do  read 
each  other's  mail.  Gentlemen  do  inter- 
cept eatih  other's  private  conversations, 
and  for  purposes  of  high  national  secu- 
rity, that  may  be  necessary.  But  it  is  up 
to  the  Congress  to  determine  the  circum- 
stances when  it  is  necessary.  It  Is  up  to 
the  Congress  to  make  sure  that  we  have 
adequate  protective  devices,  very  rigor- 
ously to  limit  the  occasions  on  which 
these  Invasions  of  privacy  take  place 
and  to  assure  the  safety  and  propriety  in 
every  tray  of  such  investigation. 

Never  was  there  a  clearer  challenge  to 
the  integrity  of  the  Congress,  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  separation  of  powers  than 
in  this  challenge  that  the  distinguished 
Member  from  Illinois  has  laid  before  us. 
and  I  congratulate  him  for  his  leader- 
ship, and  I  hope  that  every  Member  of 
Congress,  across  party  lines,  across  this 
aisle,  will  feel  not  only  that  the  in- 
tegrity of  this  institution  has  been 
threatened,  but  the  Integrity  of  our  sys- 
tem of  freedom,  of  our  system  of  pro- 
tection against  tyranny,  protection 
against  totalitarianism  in  every  form,  is 
threatened.  The  chips  are  down,  and  the 
challenge  Is  to  us.  I  congratulate  the 
Member  for  bringing  this  so  starkly  and 
•0  classically  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join, 
perhaps  last  tonight,  a  line  of  speakers 
who  iiave  addressed  themselves  to  a  most 
Important  subject  brought  on  at  the  In- 
stance of  the  gentleman  from  111111^^11 
(Mr.  MiKV» ) ,  about  a  subject  that  I  think 


has  been  examined  with  imumial  ability 
tonight,  particularly  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  and  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Washington  (Mr.  Foutr). 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  various  ob- 
servations and  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations. It  occurred  to  me  that  the 
situation  perhaps  Is  far  worse  than  any 
of  us  would  honestly  care  to  recognize. 
I  say  that,  taking  Into  the  consideration 
the  full  depth  and  breadth  of  the  many 
cogent  remarks  that  have  been  made 
here  on  the  subject  of  the  incursion  of 
the  military  authority  into  the  civilian 
activities  in  this  country. 

I  suggest  that  many  of  the  Members 
here  are  no  longer  startled  by  the  fact 
that  they,  themselves,  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  a  dossier  In  any  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  internal  security  olSces  and  agen- 
cies that  now  operate  within  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  say  this  because  many  of  the  Mem- 
bers In  this  body  may  verj'  well  be- 
lieve, and  with  good  reason,  that  their 
phones  are  not  a  source  of  private  com- 
munication and  that  their  other  business 
may  be  the  subject  of  scrutiny  and  ob- 
servation, all  contrary  to  tbe  duly  estab- 
lished procedures  that  ought  to  obtain 
in  this  country. 

So  what  the  genUeman  from  Illinois 
has  done.  I  think,  is  to  bring  very  ably 
this  question  home  to  the  Members — 
and,  of  course,  we  are  outraged,  as  we 
should  be.  But  there  are  many  thousands 
of  citizens  who  do  not  have  this  plat- 
form, who  are  unknown  even  to  us  to- 
night and  who  have  no  possibility  of 
redress  agahist  the  similar  and  fre- 
quently worse  Invasions  of  privacy  that 
security  agencies,  including  the  FBI,  the 
CIA,  and  who  knows  what  other  military 
authorities  have  been  engaged  in,  and 
thus  curbing  the  rights  that  we  presume 
Euid  speak  so  eloquently  of  from  day  to 
day  In  this  HaU. 

So  I  see  a  much  more  serious  picture 
than  any  Member  has  presented  here.  I 
am  h(}peful  that  out  of  the  example  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  more  Mem- 
bers will  begin  to  consider  exactly  the 
dlreotltm  this  coimtry  may  be  beaded 
in — a  dlrecton  that  I  do  not  speak  pessi- 
mlstically  about,  be<»use  I  think  it  can 
be  reversed.  I  am  not  one  of  those  pa- 
triots in  tills  body  who  thinks  that  tilings 
always  were  better  than  they  are  now, 
who  Imagines  tliat  there  may  not  ever 
have  been  any  kinds  of  constitutional 
violations  that  have  gone  on  in  an  earlier 
period  of  this  country's  196-year  history, 
but  I  feel  that  In  a  sense  today  there  are 
more  people  in  America  wtio  have  be- 
come conscious  of  the  problem,  even 
though  at  the  same  time  it  might  not  be 
getting  better. 

It  is  out  of  ttie  courage  and  ability  of 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  that  we  have 
been  brought  to  focus  on  this  question, 
far  beyond  his  own  personal  incense, 
and  the  skill  of  the  Members  that  have 
preceded  me  tonight  on  this  special  order 
gives  me  sound  reason  to  hope  that  this 
coimtry  can  some  day  become  what  it 
has  said  that  It  Is,  but  which  It  very 
clearly  is  not,  because  until  we  have  ex- 
tended the  freedoms  that  we  write  and 
speak  about  to  every  single  one  of  our 


290  million  eltlEens  that  share  our  blrth- 
rigbt,  then.  Indeed,  what  happened  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  could  happen 
to  any  one  of  our  citizens  anywhere. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  thank  tbe  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  ^leaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  regret  that  I  did  not 
hear  the  opening  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

May  I  state  first,  before  I  put  my  ques- 
tion to  tlie  gentleman  from  Illinois,  that 
the  only  thing  I  know  about  this  whole 
controversy  is  what  I  have  read  In  the 
newspapers.  In  that  respect  I  am  pretty 
much  like  Will  Rogers :  I  believe  nothing 
that  I  hear,  half  of  what  I  .'?ec.  and  some 
smaller  percentage  of  what  I  read  in  the 
newspapers. 

Has  the  gentleman  concluded  that 
the  Army  actually  spied  upon  him  and 
the  Senator-elect  from  lUinoU,  Adlai 
Stevenson?  Has  this  been  conclusively 
determined? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  say  first  of  aU 
that  Mr.  Stsvekson  Is  now  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Illinois.  He  took  tils  lath 
oi  office  last  month. 

The  answer  to  your  question  Is  "No." 
In  my  remarks,  I  would  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Missouri,  I 
made  it  very  clear  that  the  allegations 
have  not  yet  been  proven.  In  every  one 
of  my  remarks  I  have  prefaced  them  by 
saying,  "If  true." 

What  I  have  said,  and  what  I  believe 
every  Member  of  the  House  who  has 
participated  in  the  dialog  tonight  lias 
said.  Is  that  the  allegations  touch  on 
such  a  fundamental  part  of  our  free 
society  that  even  if  they  were  offered 
with  no  substantiation  they  must  be 
addressed  immediately,  forthrigbtly,  and 
completely. 

Unfortunately,  as  I  pointed  out  In  my 
remarks,  and  as  others  have  pointed  out, 
tills  Is  not  the  first  set  of  allegations 
about  this  practice  which  has  come  be- 
fore tile  country  in  the  past  year.  In 
previous  instances  it  turned  out  that  at 
least  where  there  had  been  some  smoke 
there  also  was  some  fire. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  that  what  I  have  called  for  to- 
night— is  a  full-scale  investigation  by  tbe 
executive,  by  tbe  Army  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Moreover,  we  need 
a  full-scale  investigation  by  this  House 
and  by  the  other  body,  so  Uiat  if  the 
allegations  are  not  true  we  can  purge 
from  the  public  mind  the  suspicions  that 
they  may  be,  and  that  if  the  allegations 
are  true  ^e  can  purge  from  the  mUitary 
service  the  cancer  that  will  destroy  us 
if  left  unchecked. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  as  a  general 
rule  I  would  state  that  Army  tntelUgcooe 
has  no  business  whatsoever  spying  on 
civilians. 

Is  it  not  true,  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  ttiat  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  stated  unequivo- 
cally that  the  Army  does  not  have  this 
prerogative? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Yes.  I  must  say  that  there 
has  never  been  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
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tlut  this  President — and  Indeed  every 
President  this  country  ever  had — shares 
that  view:  because  it  would  boggle  the 
mind  U  ever  a  Commander  in  Ciilef .  htm- 
seU  an  elected  official,  did  not  share  that 
philosophy. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
President  Nixon  was  as  outraged  as  his 
press  secretary  said  he  was.  Indeed.  I 
think  aU  the  civilian  heads  of  the 
agencies  involved  were  equally  outraged. 
What  is  needed,  as  I  indicated  in  my 
remarks  and  as  others  have  indicated, 
is  the  kind  of  thorough  silting  and  win- 
nowing of  the  allegations  and  charges 
which  have  come  before  the  public  and 
which  now  are  coming  before  the  public, 
so  that  we  can  once  and  for  all  make  it 
clear  to  all  that  the  military  establish- 
ment in  our  country  is  run  by  civilians 
for  civilians  and  not  by  the  military  for 
the  military. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  have  no  difBculty  In 
concurring,  no  difBculty  at  all  in  concur- 
ring with  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois;  but  has  not  the  Army 
denied  the  allegations  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  and  the  new  Senator 
from  Illinois,  Aolai  Stiviwsoh.  and  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  were  spied  upon? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  say  that  Secre- 
tary Resor  this  morning  issued  a  denial. 
I  think  I  have  no  doubt  again  that  Secre- 
tary Resor  was  not  aware  that  this  prac- 
tice was  going  on.  I  must  say  the  denial 
was  something  less  than  complete.  In 
parts  It  seemed  that  he  or  some  one  had 
cxammed  my  personnel  files  from  when 
I  was  in  the  military  service  back  in  the 
IMO's  and  found  no  entry  since  1945; 
and  therefore  he  assumed  that  this  alle- 
gation was  not  true.  I  did  not  expect  that 
information  about  espionage  would  be 
appearing  In  my  personnel  file.  Let  me 
say  very  clearly  to  the  gentleman  from 
Biissouri  that  there  has  been  no  effort  in 
my  remarks  or  in  those  of  anyone  who 
spoke  here  tonight  prior  to  the  gentle- 
man's rettim  to  the  floor  to  prejudge  this 
matter.  What  we  all  expressed  is  some- 
thing that  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  shares;  namely,  a  deep  con- 
cern about  our  country  if  these  charges 
are  true.  We  also  have  a  deep  concern 
for  the  military's  sake  if  these  charges 
are  true. 

Let  me  say  also  that  I  am  very  grate- 
ful for  the  comments  of  all  of  my  col- 
leagues who  spoke  here  earlier  tonight. 

Maybe  I  should  be  grateful  whatever 
way  the  allegations  made  by  Sergeant 
O'Brten  turn  out.  The  remarks  of  all  of 
my  colleagues  have  been  very  kind. 

I  do  not  feel  personally  threatened  or 
attacked.  As  one  of  the  earlier  speakers 
■uggested,  I  have  a  forum  from  which  to 
respond,  and  It  is  one  of  the  greatest 
forums  In  the  world.  I  have  a  constitu- 
ency to  which  I  can  appeal  for  support. 
I  worry,  as  other  speakers  indicated,  that 
If  there  is  truth  to  these  allegations, 
there  are  200  million  people  whose  free- 
dom is  at  stake  more  so.  perhaps,  than 
mine.  What  we  seek  to  do  by  this  special 
order  tonight,  and  the  call  for  action  I 
have  made  and  which  others  have  made, 
is.  not  to  prejudge  the  military  or  to 
damn  it,  but  indeed  to  see  what  proof  or 
disproof  of  these  allegations  which  can  be 
brought  before  this  body  or  the  other 
body  or  the  executive  branch. 
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Mr.  ICHORD.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield,  if  I  can  interject  at  that  point? 
Mr.  MIKVA.  Let  me  finish. 
We  are  435  Members  of  a  free,  delib- 
erative body  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  despite  the  political  and  ideolog- 
ical differences  that  exist  between  us. 
that  there  is  not  one  person  in  this  body 
who  does  not  agree  with  the  proposition 
that  elective  officials  are  responsible  to 
the  electorate  and  not  to  the  military 
services.  That  is  the  proposition. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  from  what  I  have 
heard  since  the  gentleman  from  Mlciil- 
gan  (Mr.  Cokyms)  addressed  the 
House — and  specifically  referring  to  the 

words  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois I 

cannot  disagree  with  the  gentleman.  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Ervin,  as  head  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  does  intend  fully  to  investi- 
gate this  matter  and  see  that  the  facts 
are  made  explicit.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  That  is  correct.  And  part 
of  my  remarks  tonight  were  to  urge  an 
appropriate  committee  of  this  body  to 
engage  in  a  similar  investigation  so  that, 
as  I  said  before,  we  can  get  to  the  truth 
or  the  falsity  of  these  and  similar  allega- 
tions. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
for  his  contribution  and  thank  all  of 
my  colleagues  for  their  contributions. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  it  becomes 
very  important  to  find  out  if  the  charges 
are  true  and  It  becomes  very  important, 
not  to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and 
indeed  perhaps  not  to  any  single  Member 
of  this  House,  or  to  any  Member  of  the 
other  body  or  to  all  of  us  collectively,  but 
to  the  electorate  that  we  represent  to  see 
to  It  that  if  the  charges  are  not  true  that 
they  are  disproved  fully;  and,  that  if 
they  are  true,  that  we  remove  the  source 
that  otherwise  would  destroy  our  coun- 
try. 

And  so.  Mice  again,  we  are  back  to  the 
central  question;  namely,  are  the  allega- 
tions true?  In  order  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, we  ought  to  look  not  only  at  the 
current  charges,  but  at  the  whole  sorry 
record  of  Army  Intelligence  in  domestic 
matters.  When  we  do.  we  find  so  much 
smoke  that  there  is  a  very  great  likeli- 
hood of  the  flre  we  fear.  Let  us  look  at 
that  record. 

THE  vAUDirr  or  thk  ciuaan 
Late  last  year,  the  first  trickle  of  In- 
formation about  this  pernicious  practice 
began  to  leak  out  of  the  vast  military 
bureaucracy.  Christopher  Pyle.  a  former 
Army  Intelligence  ofBcer.  wrote  a  long, 
detailed,  and  thoroughly  documented 
article  for  the  Washington  Monthly 
magazine  describing  the  widespread  use 
of  undercover  agents  by  Army  intelli- 
gence to  monitor  civilian  political  activi- 
ties. Mr.  Pyle  noted  that  the  results  of 
this  covert  surveillance  were  maintained 
in  extensive  files  kept  by  the  Army.  Al- 
though various  excuses  and  Justifications 
were  offered  for  these  activities,  it  was 
clear  from  the  beginning  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  sanction,  either  in  law  or 
in  the  traditions  of  this  Nation,  for  the 
kind  of  snooping  which  the  military  was 
carrying  out. 

Mr.  Pyle's  disclosures  were  followed  by 
a  flurry  of  denials,  then  of  admissions 
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and  contrite  explanations,  and  flnaUy  bv 
promises  to  cease  further  secretsDjini 
on  civilians  and  to  destroy  exlsUng  (Um 
on  domesUc  pollUcal  activities  The  sin 
cerity  of  these  promises  may  be  Judeed 
from  events  which  have  foUowed  in  tS 
ensuing  months. 

Earlier  this  month  it  was  revealed  In 
an  NBC  special  report  that  there  had  ac 
tually  been  secret  military  agents  present 
on  the  floor  of  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocraUc  conventions  In  Miami  and  Chi 
cago.  This  revelaUon,  too,  was  followed 
by  a  spate  of  denials  from  high-level 
civilian  officials  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  that  any  such  activities  by  mili- 
tary personnel  had  been  authorized  This 
left  two  possibilities:  either  these  high- 
level  civilian  offlcials  were  being  deceived 
by  their  subordinates  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  military  spying  on  clvUlan 
poUtlcs,  or  these  officials  were  willfully 
misrepresenting  the  existence  of  author- 
ized militai-y  spying.  In  either  case  some 
Investigation  should  have  been'  con- 
ducted. Apparently,  none  ever  was. 

The  public  service  performed  by  NBC 
in  its  special  report  is  only  now  being 
appreciated.  For  It  was  that  report  which 
convinced  a  former  Army  intelUgence 
agent  in  Chicago,  Mr.  John  M.  O'Brien 
to  come  forward  with  his  hair-raising 
story  of  Army  surveillance  of  civilian 
politics  and  elected  public  offlcials. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  Just  a  moment  to  voice  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  O'Brien  for  his  courageous 
act  in  coming  forward  with  the  details 
of  the  Army's  Ul-advlsed  meddling  in 
civiUan  politics.  Many  citizens  in  Mr 
O'Brien's  position  would— Indeed,  many 
have — simply  kept  quiet  about  the  actlv- 
Itles  In  which  they  were  engaged,  despite 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  must  have 
known  that  there  was  no  legal  or  other 
authority  for  the  military  to  police  civil- 
ian politics,  and  despite  their  own  mis- 
givings about  such  efforts.  Mr.  OBrien 
has  responded  to  a  higher  kind  of  pa- 
triotism, a  partiotism  which  requires 
citizens  to  speak  out  against  the  illegal 
usurpations  of  their  government.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  O'Brien's  courage  Is  the 
true  patriotism,  the  patriotism  which 
will  keep  this  nation  free. 

John  O'Brien's  revelations  have  pro- 
foundly shocked  the  people  of  Illinois 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation.  What 
those  revelations  made  plain  is  that  mili- 
tary authorities  have  not  limited  them- 
selves to  surveillance  of  alleged  "radi- 
cals" or  violent  demonstrators.  Tbt 
Army  high  command  has  decided  that 
even  elected  officials — the  very  estab- 
lishment Itself,  if  you  will — contains 
among  their  ranks  persons  who  must  be 
"watched,"  or  whose  activities  must  he 
"monitored."  Among  those  untrust- 
worthy souls  who  needed  these  special 
attentions  were  a  candidate  for  the  VS. 
Senate,  a  sitting  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  a  former  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Illinois  and  present  mem- 
ber of  the  D.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Seventh  Circuit,  and  at  least  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Chicago  City  Council.  In 
addition,  they  were  watching  lawyers, 
newspapermen,  television  newscasters, 
teachers,  philanthropists,  and  Republi- 
cans. They  even  made  sure  that  there 
was  no  racial  discrimination  in  the  sur- 
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velllance  and  included  civil  rights  lead- 
ers and  other  black  citizens.  What  were 
the  criteria  for  such  surveillance?  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  O'Brien,  they  were  people 
who  were  outspoken  against  the  war, 
people  who  belonged  to  peace  organiza- 
tions, people  who  criticized  the  President 
on  matters  either  foreign  or  domestic.  In 
short,  it  was  aimed  at  active  citizens. 

The  implication  of  the  O'Brien  dis- 
closures and  those  which  preceded  them 
are  overwhelming.  How  many  candidates 
for  Congress,  for  Governor,  for  mayor, 
for  city  council,  for  State  legislature,  for 
any  public  office  have  been  subjected  to 
this  unworthy  scrutiny?  How  many  pri- 
vate citizens  will  in  future  years  be  de- 
terred from  participating  in  the  political 
process — the  lifeblood  of  a  free  society — 
by  fears  of  the  military's  Intervention — 
fears  of  having  their  children  watched, 
their  wives  watched — the  kind  of  agoniz- 
ing questions  I  now  worry  about  as  to 
what  effect  my  outspokenness  on  public 
questions  is  liavlng  on  my  family's  pri- 
vacy, and  my  friends'  privacy. 

Many  have  called  John  O'Brien's  rev- 
elations Incredible.  Yes;  it  strains  one's 
ciediblllty;  but  I  believe  that  we  can 
ignore  these  charges  only  at  our  peril  if 
we  wish  to  remain  a  free  country.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  reports  of  the 
My  Lai  massacre  were  also  first  labeled 
"Uicredible."  Only  after  a  thorough,  pro- 
longed probe  of  the  incident  were  the 
true  facts  brought  to  light.  I  believe  that 
only  after  a  thorough  investigation — by 
both  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Defense — will  the  fears  of  the  American 
people  be  quieted.  But  before  describing 
the  kind  of  investigation  which  is  re- 
quired, and  what  such  an  investigation 
should  cover,  I  liciieve  It  is  worth  dis- 
cussing the  dangers  which  military  sur- 
veillance of  civilian  politics  present  to 
the  khid  of  free  society  which  we  believe 
exists  in  America. 

DAN-OEH   TO   A   rB£E   SOCirrT 

It  seems  improbable  that  one  should 
have  to  enumerate  the  reasons  which 
make  mlhtary  surveillance  of  civilian 
politics  dangerous  to  a  free  society.  But 
apparently  there  are  those  in  government 
and  in  the  military  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  dangers. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  danger  that  sur- 
veillance— or  even  the  popular  belief  that 
it  exists — will  discourage  the  kind  of  full, 
free,  and  imrestralned  exchange  of  ideas 
and  viewpoints  on  which  democracy  is 
based.  When  citizens  and  participants  In 
political  debate  feel  that  they  must  re- 
strain their  utterances,  that  they  must 
watch  their  tongues,  because  "someone 
might  be  watching."  then  we  have  taken 
the  first  step  toward  totalitarianism. 
Then  we  are  on  the  way  to  having  In 
America  the  very  Gestapo  tactics  which 
we  fought  to  defeat  in  World  War  n. 

It  has  long  been  the  hallmark  of  to- 
talitarian societies— police  states— that 
only  "approved"  persons  could  partici- 
pate, and  that  only  "acceptable"  ideas 
could  be  heard.  Military  surveillance  of 
civilian  politics  raises  the  specter  that 
such  official  "approval"  and  "accept- 
iWllty"  will  someday  be  a  requirement 
of  American  pollUcs  as  it  has  long  been 
in  the  Communist  countries  we  condemn, 
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Indeed,  those  military  offlcials  who 
would  arrogate  to  themselves  the  duty  to 
watch  peaceful  civilians'  political  activi- 
ties are  the  U"ue  subversives  in  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  they  who,  more  Uian  critics 
of  the  Vietnam  war.  pose  a  threat  to  the 
continued  fieedom  of  political  expres- 
sion and  political  action. 

I  call  these  militarists  subversive  be- 
cause they  have  betrayed  the  trust  of 
the  American  people.  They  have  betrayed 
their  oath  of  office.  Military  officials  who 
have  misused  their  authority  to  spy  upon 
civilian  officials  to  whom  they  are  con- 
stitutionally responsible  will  in  the  long 
run  do  far  more  damage  to  our  constitu- 
tional form  of  government  than  all  the 
dissenters  and  critics  put  together.  For 
who  will  protect  us  when  our  protectors 
pervert  their  constitutional  function  and 
turn  their  authority  against  the  citizens 
they  are  pledged  to  serve? 

The  second  danger  to  America  from 
military  surveillance  of  civilian  pubUc 
officials  is  the  possibility  that  the  exist- 
ence of  such  activities,  or  even  the  liellef 
among  pubUc  offlcials  that  it  exists,  will 
sway  the  Judgment,  influence  the  deci- 
sions which  these  offlcials  are  bound  by 
oath  to  make  on  the  basis  of  the  public 
interest  alone.  This  subtle  but  very  real 
form  of  intimidation  has  undoubtedly  al- 
ready begun  to  work.  Prom  Jokes  among 
legislators  and  executive  officials  that 
"someone  may  be  listening"  to  bis  tele- 
phone conversation  we  move  on  to  the 
firm  belief  and  then  to  the  fear  that 
every  move  is  watched,  every  pubUc  and 
private  action  judged  by  some  unseen 
military  agent. 

It  would  probably  be  going  too  far  to 
say  that  the  wide  acceptance  of  military 
programs  by  the  Congress  has  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  fear  of  covert  military 
surveillance.  But  who  can  say  that  In 
future  months — if  the  present  military 
spying  program  is  continued— none  at 
us  will  have  second  thoughts  about  a  vote 
on  military  affairs?  But  who  can  be  cer- 
tain that  his  Judgment  will  not  be 
swayed,  perhaps  even  unconsciously,  by 
the  belief  that  he  is  being  watched,  and 
that  the  right  vote  may  free  him  from 
continued  surveillance. 

What  was  my  credential  for  eligibility 
to  the  club?  Was  it  a  proposal  to  cut  mili- 
tary manpower  by  10  percent — which 
idea  looks  better  and  ttetter — or  my  co- 
sponsorship  of  H.R.  1000,  the  proposal 
to  end  the  war  in  Vietnam?  Or,  as  Mr. 
O'Brien  put  it,  my  general  outspokenness 
against  ttie  war? 

And  so  the  second  danger  to  democracy 
from  military  spying  of  civilian  govern- 
ment offlcials  resides  in  the  very  real 
possibility  of  intimidation  and  interfer- 
ence in  the  free  decisionmaking  process 
by  Government  offlcials. 

The  third  danger  which  covert  mili- 
tary surveillance  poses  to  a  free  society 
Is  that  such  activities — it  they  go  long 
undiscovered  and  unchallenged — may 
actually  convince  a  small  handful  of 
mUitary  personnel  that  their  information 
gives  them  the  power  and  the  right  to 
control  civilian  government. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  here  that 
those  who  ordered  or  condoned  military 
spying  activities  are  numerous  or  at  a 


high  level  of  command.  I  simply  do  not 
know — and  apparently  neither  does  the 
White  House  or  Secretary  Laird — how 
far  and  high  this  military  conspiracy  to 
disrupt  our  form  of  government  extends. 
But  quite  obviously  if  this  spying  took 
place  in  Illinais  and  involved  some  800 
citizens,  then  it  has  almost  unquestion- 
ably taken  place  elsewhere.  This  Indi- 
cates that  there  is  a  sizable  group  of 
military  officers  and  enlisted  men  who 
have  ordered,  supported,  or  engaged  In 
spying  on  civilians  and  civilian  officials. 
How  many  men  do  you  need  to  make  a 
putsch? 

And  now  is  the  time  to  weed  them  out 
of  military  service.  Because  if  not  now, 
then  never.  How  satisfying,  how  en- 
couraging, to  this  misguided  group  of 
military  men  it  will  be  if  after  the  dis- 
closures which  have  recently  taken  place, 
they  are  not  investigated  and  rooted  out 
of  the  military  service. 

How  else  could  these  men  interpret 
events,  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  are 
merely  slapped  on  the  wrists,  and  their 
actions  do.  in  fact,  have  the  tacit  ap- 
proval of  the  Nation  and  its  civilian  lead- 
ership? How  could  they  help  but  be  en- 
couraged in  their  ill-conceived  efforts  to 
protect  America  from  free  political  dis- 
cussion and  debate?  Such  a  result  would 
bring  us  closer  than  I  like  to  think  in 
making  "Seven  Days  in  May  "  a  reality 
in  America. 

The  principle  of  "civilian  control  of 
the  military"  has  a  long  tradition  in 
America.  The  Founding  Fathers  en- 
shrined that  principle  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  once  but  several  times. 

Tile  Prealdent  sIiaU  be  Conunander-in- 
ClUef  of  ttlfr  Army  and  the  Navy  of  tlie 
Dnlced  states  .  .  .  (AR.  n.  Sec.  n  of  tba 
Oonstltuuon) 

Tbe  Coogrefis  aball  bave  power  ...  to 
raise  and  support  Annlea  ...  to  provide  and 
maintain  a  Navy,  to  make  nilee  for  the 
government  and  regulation  of  land  and  naval 
forcea:  to  provide  Tor  calling  forth  tbe  mlllta 
to  execute  the  laws  of  tbe  Union  to  suppreas 
Insurrections,  and  repel  invasions:  to  provide 
for  organizing,  arming,  and  dlsclpUnlng  the 
militia,  and  for  governing  such  part  of 
them  as  may  be  employed  m  the  service  of 
the  UiUted  States  .  .  .  (U.S.  Const.  Art.  1. 
Sec.  8). 

All  of  these  functions — clearly  the  earn 
and  substance  of  control  over  the  Na- 
tion's military  forces — are  vested  in  a 
civilian  legislature.  The  foimders  could 
have  chosen  to  place  a  control  of  the 
military  in  the  hands  of  a  general  staff, 
or  a  military  council.  Instead,  having 
clearly  in  mind  the  abuses  to  which  un- 
checked military  power  might  lead,  they 
chose  to  place  firm  control  over  tbe  mili- 
tary in  the  hands  of  elected  civilian 
leaders.  And  every  military  leader  worth 
his  oath  has  acknowledged  that  control. 

Thus,  it  is  a  founding  principle  of  our 
Nation  and  an  axiom  of  our  Constitution 
which  have  been  jeopardized  by  the 
Army's  direct  involvement  in  monitoring 
civilian  politics.  If  "civilian  control  of 
the  military"  means  anything,  it  must 
mean  that  the  military  authorities  have 
no  responsibility,  no  reason,  and  no  right 
to  engage  in  surreptitious-surveillance  of 
the  political  process.  To  the  extent  that 
we  allow  the  men  responsible  for  it  to 
continue  In  positions  of  authority,  we  are 
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putting  in  jeopardy  the  very  freedom  of 
our  people  and  Independence  of  our  form 
of  government. 

The  fourth  danger  to  America  from 
the  military  activities  revealed  In  recent 
days  is  perhaps  the  most  subtle,  and 
therefore,  the  most  dangerous.  I  said 
earlier  tliat  military  spying  on  public  of- 
ficials was  bad  enough  because  it  would 
discourage  free  political  exchange,  be- 
cause it  would  inhibit  qualified  men  from 
participating  actively  in  public  life,  and 
because  it  would  tend  to  intimidate  legis- 
lators and  officials  of  the  executive 
branch.  All  of  this  is  true,  but  it  is  only  a 
part  of  the  danger. 

For  the  misguided  snooping  of  which 
we  have  been  hearing  was  not  limited 
solely  to  public  officials,  although  that  is 
what  has  received  the  widest  publicity. 
Surveillance  included,  if  we  may  believe 
the  stories.  Included  journalists,  reli- 
gious leaders,  professional  men,  and  Just 
ordinary  citizens.  What  this  means  to 
the  average  citizen  is  that  no  one  is  free 
from  covert  surveillance,  no  one  is  safe 
from  secret  observance  and  recording  of 
his  conversations  and  activities.  And  in 
this  belief  of  under  present  surveillance 
we  have  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  oui 
way  of  life. 

It  ts  because  of  its  potential  for  de- 
struction of  our  free  system  that  I  con- 
sider the  recently  revealed  military  sur- 
veillance of  peaceful  civilian  political 
activities  most  dangerous.  As  a  public 
official — one  who  was  allegedly  spied 
upon — my  sense  of  shoclc  and  outrage  is, 
of  course  great.  But  when  I  consider  the 
future  of  my  country  It  Is  the  larger 
Implication  of  widespread  civilian  sur- 
veUlance.  not  limited  to  public  leaders 
which  give  the  greatest  cause  for  con- 
cern. For  it  Is  this  more  widespread  prac- 
tice which  contains  the  seeds  of  destruc- 
tion of  our  free  society.  It  Is  this  prac- 
tice which  begins  the  mutual  distrust 
of  citizen  by  citizen:  it  Is  tills  practice 
wliich  promotes  insecurity,  even  in  the 
home  and  office:  It  is  this  practice  which 
will  make  fear  the  watchword  of  Amer- 
ica. I  have  a  forum,  at  least  temporarily, 
to  defend  my  freedom  and  reputation. 
I  have  a  constituency  to  appeal  to  for 
support.  Who  shall  the  average  citizen 
look  to  for  succor  when  the  military  be- 
hemoth turns  its  spyglass  on  him? 

When  I  contemplate  the  implications 
of  widespread,  unchecked,  military  spy- 
ing on  private  citizens,  I  tremble  for  my 
country,  Just  as  Jefferson  did.  No  society 
can  long  remain  a  free  society  when  It 
is  permeated  by  fear,  when  it  is  governed 
by  mutual  suspicion,  wtien  it  is  racked  by 
distrust  of  citizen  by  fellow  citizen.  That 
Is  not  the  America  we  have  known,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  hope  It  is  not  the  America 
which  we  bequeath  to  our  children. 

WHAT  KUffT  SX  DOMS  TO  STOP  KZUTAkT 

spmro 

A.  XNTCSnOATION  ST  EZXCUTIVK  AND  CONGBXSa 

I  have  tried  to  summarize  the  dangers 
which  vmchecked  military  spying  on  ci- 
riUans  presents  to  Americans.  If  I  have 
missed  some  of  the  threats,  it  is  perhaps 
because  my  mind  is  not  as  devious  and 
Machiavellian  as  those  wlw  flnt  per- 
ceived these  activities. 

But  let  me  move  on  now  to  what 
must  be  done.  To  stop  this  Insidious, 


odious,  and  pernicious  practice,  action 
must  lie  taken  Immediately  by  those 
civilian  officials  in  the  executive  branch 
who  are  in  command  of  the  military  per- 
sonnel involved  in  these  activities.  I 
would  begin  with  the  White  House  which 
apparently  had  no  knowledge  of  these 
efforts  and  called  them  "inconceivable," 
I  would  hope  that  the  President  will 
order  a  full-scale  and  detailed  inveatl- 
gstlon  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  every  other  executive  agency  that 
can  help  ferret  out  the  facts. 

Secretary  of  Defense,  Melvin  R.  Laird 
has  a  responsibility  not  only  as  Chief 
Executive  Officer  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  but  as  a  former  Member  of  this 
House  and  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Suticommittee,  to  assure  Members  and 
all  citizens  that  he  has  thoroughly  and 
carefully  Investigated  every  aspect  of 
this  sorry  episode,  and  that  he  has  elimi- 
nated root  and  branch  of  every  vestige  of 
military  spying  activity  aimed  against 
civilian  activities.  I  also  hope  that  Secre- 
tary Laird  will  not  again  seek  to  pass 
off  the  latest  revelation  as  a  mere  matter 
of  partisan  poUUcs.  Apparently  unaware 
tliat  John  O'Brien's  activities  extended 
as  late  as  June  1970.  Secretary  Laird's 
Initial  reaction  to  reports  of  military 
spying  on  clvUlans  was  that  these  activi- 
ties occurred  only  under  "the  previous 
administration."  Unless  the  Influence  of 
"the  previous  administration"  has  per- 
sisted longer  than  most  of  us  In  Congress 
had  believed,  it  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
military  spying  which  occurred  in  June 
1970.  could  l>e  the  responsibility  of  any 
single  administration.  As  I  said  before. 
It  Is  inconceivable  that  either  President 
Johnson  or  President  Nixon  were  aware 
of  these  activities — which  make  them  all 
the  more  disloyal. 

Equally  Important,  I  hope  that  the 
President  and  Secretary  Laird  will  di- 
rect all  their  subordinates  to  cooperate 
fully  with  all  congressional  investigators. 
Because  whatever  action  is  taken  by  the 
executive  branch,  it  will  always  appear 
somewhat  suspect  in  the  eyes  of  the  pop- 
ulation— It  will  l>e  another  case  of  the 
military  investigating  itself. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  to  restore 
the  confidence  of  Americans  and  the 
freedom  of  our  political  system,  congres- 
sional action  is  atisoiutely  essential. 
There  are  at  least  three  forms  which 
this  should  take. 

First  and  foremost,  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation by  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress must  be  conducted  In  order  to  re- 
veal the  full  extent  of  military  spying 
on  civilians,  who  is  responsible  for  it, 
what  action  is  appropriate  and  to  those 
responsible,  and  what  steps  must  be 
taken  to  preclude  a  recurrence  of  this 
sorry  chapter  in  our  history.  Senator 
Suf  EtvDi,  the  disinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
Constitutional  Rights,  has  already  an- 
nounced that  such  an  Investigation  will 
be  conducted  in  the  other  body.  I  believe 
that  a  parallel  investigation  in  the  House 
would  be  more  than  useful.  Congressman 
Obiy  and  other  Members  of  the  House 
have  tH&i  a  formal  resolution  directing 
the  Government  Operations  Committee, 
under  the  distinguished  chairmanship 
of  Representative  HoLiriSLO.  to  conduct 


such  an  investigation.  My  colleagues 
from  nilnois  who  are  members  of  that 
committee  and  others  have  made  similar 
requests.  Chairman  Mahon  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  has  similarly  ex- 
pessed  concern.  Since  one  of  the  pur- 
ported Justiflcations  for  surveillance  by 
military  personnel  was  the  freer  avail- 
ability  of  such  personnel,  I  am  sure  tiiat 
the  Appropriations  Committee  would 
like  to  find  out  If  they  have  been  eu- 
chred as  charged.  Such  investigations 
should  call  Mr.  O'Brien,  his  superior  offi- 
cers, and  all  others  who  have  or  should 
have  some  knowledge  at>out  the  affairs. 
One  ground  rule  that  Is  absolutely  neces- 
sary Is  that  there  are  no  "national  secu- 
rity" labels  used  to  spare  the  military 
from  full  exposure  of  military  intelli- 
gence on  domestic  activities.  It  has  be- 
come abundantly  clear  that  military  In- 
telligence must  get  out  of  the  domestic 
business  completely.  Whatever  needs 
there  are  to  be  protected  for  national 
security  at  home  should  be  handled  b; 
the  FBI,  the  Secret  Service,  or  somebody 
other  than  the  military  who  do  not 
belong  in  the  business  at  all.  I  believe 
that  the  national  Interest  will  be  served 
by  bringing  to  light  the  full  facts  of 
these  matters  and  assuring  the  American 
people  that  Congress  stands  ready  to 
protect  them  from  the  unwarranted  and 
illegal  intrusions  of  unauthorized  mili- 
tary snooping. 

B.  LEGISLATIVC  XCHXDIEa 

But  there  are  other  possible  congres- 
sional actions  than  mere  Investigation 
and  exposure.  We  are  a  legislative  body, 
and  I  believe  we  are  not  helpless  to 
fashion  legislative  remedies  for  the  evils 
which  I  have  been  describing.  The  first 
and  most  obvious  legislative  remedy  is  a 
limitation  in  the  next  upcoming  Defense 
Department  appropriations  bill  on  the 
expenditure  of  any  appropriated  fimds 
to  fioance  military  surveillance  of  the 
civilian  population.  I  would  hope  that 
after  looking  Into  the  present  scope  and 
nature  of  military  spying  on  civilians,  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
might  write  such  a  limitation  into  the 
next  DOD  appropriations  bill.  In  any 
case,  I  plan  to  offer  such  a  prohibition  If 
it  is  not  Included  In  the  committee's  bill 
My  prohibition  would  be  worded  ap- 
proximately as  follows: 

No  part  or  the  appropriations  oontalned  In 
tills  act  shall  be  expended  for  salary  of  per- 
aconet.  purchase  or  maintenance  of  ei]ulp- 
ment  or  premleeA,  or  support  of  operaUons 
which  involve  in  whole  or  In  part,  surrell- 
lance,  monitoring.  Information  gathering — 
reporting,  record-keeping  (whether  on  cards, 
mechanically  by  means  of  electric  data  proc- 
essing equipment,  or  otherwue) .  or  any  other 
IntetUgence  activity  by  active-duty  military 
personnel  directed  against  any  federal,  state, 
or  local  public  official,  or  candidate  for  pub- 
lic offlce,  or  against  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  who  la  not  on  active  mUltary  duty 
and  t^  located  within  the  tJnlted  States,  ex- 
cept that  such  activity  may  be  carried  out  to 
the  extent  speclfloally  authorized  by  regula- 
tion by  the  Sec.  of  Defence  with  reepect  to 
a  cltlxen  not  on  active  military  duty,  and 
wltni'i  the  United  SUtea  who  has  applied  or 
bee  I  nomi.MA'ec*  for  a  position  of  troac  within 
the  Derj;.  of  D^renae  wh'.ch  requires  ace  see  to 
classified  Information. 

As  ^mpirtant  as  the  passage  of  such  a 
prohibition  would  be  it  is  clearly  not  ade- 
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quate  by  itself.  After  all,  the  distln- 
niished  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Ma- 
BoK)  has  assured  me  that  there  never 
has  been — to  his  knowledge — any  appro- 
priated money  avaUable  for  the  kind  of 
military  spying  which  has  already  been 
disclosed.  Thus,  it  seems  obvious  that  a 
mere  limitation  on  expenditure  of  appro- 
priations, will  by  Itself,  not  guarantee 
tgalnst  a  recurrence  of  this  activity  and 
ease  the  mind  of  Americans. 

Another  legislative  safeguard  which  I 
tliink  should  be  adopted,  would  allow 
private  citizens  to  brijag  suit  In  Federal 
court  to  enjoin  and  collect  damages  for 
any  unauthorized  intelligence  activity 
carried  out  against  them  by  military  per- 
gonnel.  The  bill  would  make  military 
personnel  individually  liable  for  carrying 
out  unauthorized  surveillance,  monitor- 
ing, record-keeping,  or  other  spying  ac- 
Uvltlea,  and  would  subject  them  to  suits 
for  damages  for  Invasion  of  privacy  and 
to  equitable  actions  for  injunctions  to 
prohibit  further  unauthorized  activity  of 
toy  Intelligence  nature.  Such  an  enact- 
ment would  put  Congress  clearly  on  rec- 
ord against  Illegal  military  snooping 
against  civilians  and  would  act  as  a  de- 
terrent against  overzealous  military 
commanders  who  feel  called  upon  to 
luuip  the  legitimate  function  of  civilian 
government. 

A  third  legislative  proposal  is  that  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague. 
Congressman  Ed  Koch  of  New  York.  Un- 
der his  bill  every  citizen  would  have  the 
right  upon  request  to  have  access  to  any 
dossiers  kept  on  him  by  any  Federal 
agency.  The  names  of  Informants  would 
be  deleted  and  other  appropriate  safe- 
guards are  provided  for  in  the  bill.  The 
lUtlzen  would  have  the  right  to  supple- 
ment his  dossier  with  any  additional  In- 
fonnatian  he  deemed  relevant.  Surely  in 
a  free  society  this  is  a  minimum  protec- 
tion to  the  citizen  given  the  fact  that  his 
government  of  necessity  must  collect  in- 
formation about  him, 
THx  rtrruKi  or  oini  nux  socixtt  at  staxx 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  probably  not  an  over- 
statement that  the  action  which  is 
taken— or  not  taken — with  respect  to  se- 
cret military  spying  on  civilans  will  tell 
a  great  deal  about  what  kind  of  a  coun- 
try in  which  future  generations  of  Amer- 
icans wU]  live.  The  O'Brien  revelations 
and  those  wliich  preceded  them  have  so 
shaken  the  conflilence  of  Americans  In 
the  integrity  of  their  government,  that  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  we  have 
reached  a  crisis  of  confidence.  My  pro- 
found hope  is  that  decisive,  torthrlgbt 
action  will  be  taken  by  officials  of  the 
Executive  Branch  to  investigate  and  re- 
veal the  full  extent  of  military  spying  on 
civilians.  That  action  must  Include — at  a 
minimum — dismissal  from  the  service  of 
all  military  personnel  with  command  re- 
sponsibility who  auttiorized  or  condoned 
Ihese  spying  activities. 

But  for  the  reasons  I  have  indicated 
earlier,  executive  action  alone  will  not 
be  sufficient.  The  American  will  rightly 
demand  that  investigations  be  carried 
out  by  a  branch  of  government  not  im- 
plicated in  the  very  spj-ing  which  is  be- 
ing Investigated.  For  this  reason,  oom- 
nlttees  of  the  Congress  should  also  move 
immediately  to  expose  the  fact  of  this 
VBwlse   and   unconstitutional    activity. 


and  to  assure  the  American  people  that 
adequate  steps  are  being  taken — both  ad- 
ministratively and  legislatively — to  pre- 
clude any  future  recurrences  of  these 
practices. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  Members 
of  the  House  to  join  in  sponsoring  the 
three  legislative  safeguards  against  fu- 
ture military  spying  on  civilians  which  I 
outlined  above,  namely  to  limit  the  ex- 
penditure of  any  funds  appropriated  to 
the  Defense  Department  for  Intelligence 
activities  directed  against  non-military 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  right  of 
action  in  Federal  courts  for  injunctions 
and  money  damages  against  Individual 
military  persormel  who  engage  in  unau- 
thorized spying  on  civilians,  and  Con- 
gressman Koch's  proposal  to  give  citi- 
zens access  to  their  dossiers. 

This  is  an  hour  in  which  the  elected 
civilian  representatives  of  the  people 
must  move  decisively  to  reassure  their 
constituents  that  the  reins  of  government 
are  still  firmly  in  the  grasp  of  proper 
civilian  authorities. 

We  read  books  and  see  movies  like 
"Seven  Days  in  May,"  "Z,"  the  World 
War  n  movies  about  Hitler's  Germany, 
and  we  smugly  congratulate  ourselves 
that  none  of  tills  could  happen  in  our  be- 
loved countrj'.  Except  that  it  could  be 
happening  right  now.  Right  now,  who  Is 
tapping  your  telephone,  screening  your 
mall,  watching  your  family,  your  office 
staff?  How  many  Members  of  this  l>ody 
have  their  own  sergeants  watching 
them — how  many  of  your  Senators?  How 
many  of  your  alderman  are  being  kept 
under  secret  watch.  How  many  of  you 
will  think  again  about  voting  against  the 
war?  How  many  of  your  constituents  will 
think  again  about  running  for  public  of- 
fice, or  writing  their  Congressman,  or 
just  going  to  a  political  meeting?  In  this 
hour  of  our  national  need,  the  Republic 
you  save  may  be  your  very  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  insert  at 
this  point  the  very  able  articles  which 
first  brought  these  serious  allegations  to 
public  attention — articles  written  by  Mr. 
Jared  Stout  of  the  Newhouse  News  Serv- 
ice. They  speak  eloquently  of  the  Im- 
portance of  a  free  press,  and  of  the  de- 
pendence that  a  free  society  has  on  that 
institution.  Mr.  Stout  has  served  his 
country  and  his  profession  nobly  by  the 
work  he  has  done. 

The  articles  follow : 

Brcial  RrpoBT ;  Aaacr  SPTUfo  on  OmciAi.a 
(By  Jared  Stout) 

WAsarNoTOH. — A  former  Army  undercover 
agent  In  Chicago  says  top-ranked  Federal  and 
State  oRlclals,  Including  Sen.  Adlai  E.  Steven- 
eon  ni  (D-ni.) .  were  secretly  watched  by 
Army  Intelligence  operatlvea. 

Former  agent  John  M.  O'Brien,  who  said 
"1  was  a  domestic  spy  for  the  Army,"  also 
named  Bep.  Abner  Mikva  (D-m.)  and  VS. 
Circuit  Court  Judge  Otto  Kemer  as  targets 
of  military  survelllasce. 

"The  Army  wanted  to  determine  their  po- 
litical views  BO  that  In  certain  Bltuations  we 
would  Icnow  how  they  would  react;  whether 
they  would  condone  violence  or  be  for  non- 
violence," O'Brien  said  In  an  interview. 

The  surveillance  was  part  of  an  lUlnola- 
wlde  effort  to  get  the  names  and  background 
on  anyone  who  opposed  Vietnam  war  poUcy 
or  "who  openly  opposed  the  Nixon  adminls- 
iratloD's  controversial  domestic  policies,"  the 
former  agent  s&ld. 

O'Brien,  a  former  atafl  sergeant,  said  the 


spying  was  done  by  the  r«glon  one  offlce  of 
the  113tb  military  IntelUgenoe  group  (MIO) 
in  Chicago  and  was  paraUeied  by  other  Army 
intelligence  units  acroas  the  country- 
O'Brien  is  the  first  former  agent  to  detail 
for  the  record  year-old  charges  the  Army  had 
watched  high-ranking  elected  officials  as  well 
aa  those  thought  to  be  beliUid  civil  disturb- 
ances. 

Only  last  Friday.  Defense  Secretary  BAeivln 
Laird  told  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght  (O-Ark.) 
the  military  kept  no  fllee  and  did  not  watch 
elected  officials. 

But  O'Brien  Insisted  that  from  June,  1B40, 
until  biB  honorable  discharge  aa  a  staff  ser- 
geant on  June  B.  1970; 

"My  entire  effort  as  a  mlUtary  IntelUgence 
agent  was  directed  toward  the  oSenilve  ac- 
tivities conducted  by  the  Army  Involving  col- 
lecUon  of  InXormallon  pertaining  to  Individ- 
uals and  organlKatlons  decreed  by  the  Army 
to  be  subversive  In  nature." 

Informed  of  the  O'Brien  disclosures,  Ben. 
Sam  J.  £rvln  (O-N.C.)  said  the  spying  waa 
"Intolerable  in  a  free  society."  Ervin  has  in- 
vited O'Brien  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  constitutional  rights  on  his 
Srst-hand  knowledge  of  domestic  intelligence 
In  hearings  set  for  late  February. 

O'Brien  agreed  to  come  forward  after  read- 
ing Newhouse  News  Service  accounts  and 
aeelng  an  NBC  television  report  on  unau- 
thorlBBd  Army  spying  on  civilians.  By  law, 
the  job  belongs  lo  the  FBI  and  local  poUce. 

The  Newhouse  account  probed  the  stul 
secret  role  of  mlUtary  agents  at  the  IMS 
Democratic  and  Republican  National  Con- 
ventions. The  NBC  report  detailed  Army  In- 
flltratton  and  surveillance  of  protest  groups. 

"This  activity  had  been  troubling  me  for 
more  than  a  year,"  O'Brien  said  In  interview. 
"I  realized  thla  wasn't  the  Army's  job,  to  be 
spying  on  other  Americans.  When  1  aaw  the 
reports,  I  decided  to  speak  up." 

According  to  O'Brien,  the  offlclals  he 
named  were  among  800  individuals  on  whom 
the  113th  Military  IntelUgence  Group  (MIG) 
kept  dossiers.  He  said  the  records  were  called 
'the  subversives  file." 

The  file,  comprising  ia0-fe«t  of  manlla 
folders  In  four-drawer  file  cal>liiets,  waa  kept 
at  ttie  113th  Region  One  headquarters  at 
2231  W.  Howard  St.  In  Cillcago.  O'Brien 
worked  there  as  an  agent  from  June  1969, 
until  his  discbarge. 

The  Chicago-area  native  bad  been  assigned 
to  Intelligence  duties  In  Germany  for  his 
four  previous  years  of  Army  service.  He  Joined 
the  service  In  August  1965,  after  his  coUege 
funds  ran  out  during  bla  junior  year  at 
Loyola  University. 

O'Brien  said  his  own  spy  work  Involved 
antiwar  protest  groups  and  that  be  parti- 
cipated In  direct  surveillance  of  meetings 
held  by  students  for  a  Democratic  society  and 
the  Chicago  peace  council,  among  others 

In  his  position,  he  said  he  bad  frequent 
Bccesa  to  the  liatb  files  and  it  was  from  his 
recoUecUon  of  those  files  ttiat  he  told  ills 
story.  He  liad  no  physical  evidence  of  the 
fllee  or  the  reports  that  QUed  them. 

O'Brien  said  In  his  Ont  indoctrination 
briefing  at  the  113tb.  he  was  told  that  "we 
would  tie  targeted  against  ClvUlans."  He  said 
his  superiors  Justified  the  activity  this  way: 

"Certain  elements  of  our  society  have  re- 
sorted to  illegal  methods  to  attain  political 
recognition  and  eventually  their  own  poiltl- 
caJ  goals. 

"These  elements  have  reaorted,  lo  many  In- 
stances, to  use  of  violence  and  the  Infiltra- 
tion of  Qon-poutlcal  elements  of  our  society. 
Such  elements  represent  a  direct  ttireat  to 
the  existence  of  the  constitutional  form  of 
Oovemment  In  the  United  States  and  the 
general  weU-bemg  of  our  aodety,"  be  re- 
called. 

"Therefore,  all  attempu  were  made  to 
monitor  the  activities  of  such  elements." 
O'Brien  added,  saying  they  ranged  from  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Bevolutlon  to 
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AUb&znft  Got.  0«orge  A.  Wallace  and  Bobby 
Seale  of  the  Pantben. 

"My  superiors  toid  me  It  was  the  respon- 
ElbUlty  of  the  Army  to  maintain  watcb  over 
potentially  dangerous  organisations  and  in- 
dividuals." O^nen  said. 

When  he  suggested  this  was  a  Job  far 
civilian  agencies,  O'Brien  said  he  was  told 
the  FBI  and  Secret  Service  were  short  oJ  men 
and  "did  not  have  the  avatlabUlty  of  per- 
sonnel as  did  the  Army." 

By  O'Brlen'B  account,  his  superiors  "be- 
lieved the  Army  was  better  staffed  to  con- 
duct large-scale  collection  operations  tar- 
geted against  the  civilian  population,"  and 
the  FBI  got  all  they  collected  anyway. 

O'Brien  said  he  never  saw  any  Army  direc- 
tives spelling  out  this  civilian  activity.  "It 
Just  was  the  anderstood  policy  of  how  we 
were  to  operate."  he  said. 

O'Brien  said  the  113th  MIO's  Judgments 
on  who  would  be  watched  was  based,  in  part, 
on  a  political  standard  that  put  William  P. 
Buckley.  Jr..  a  conservative  columnist.  "Just 
left  of  centir"  and  Sens.  Eugene  J.  McCar- 
thy (O-Mlzin.)  and  George  McOovern 
^D'3I}^  on  the  "far  left." 

The  "new  left"  in  Army  parlance  was  "vir- 
tually equal  to  Communist,"  O'Brien  said  so 
his  unit  had  a  wide  scope  of  choices.  "It  was 
a  blank  check  to  Investigate,  penetrate  and 
disrupt   any  group  we  choose."  he  said. 

What  triggered  his  disenchantment  with 
his  unit's  activities.  O'Brien  said,  was  the 
designation  of  Adlal  Stevenson  III  as  a  sur- 
veillance target  la  September,  1969.  At  that 
time  Stevenson  was  Illlnots  State  treasurer 
and  had  staged  a  picnic  at  his  family  farm  in 
LlbertrvlUe.  m..  that  was  to  preclude  his 
candidacy  for  the  Senate. 

Several  political  powers  attended  the  pic- 
nic, including  Mayor  Richard  J.  Daley  and 
Negro  leader  Jesse  Jackson. 

Also  among  the  crowd  was  a  military  In- 
telligence agent  assigned  to  watch  Jackson, 
who  was  "considered  by  the  Army  to  be  nil- 
nols'  most  powerful  black."  03rlen  re- 
called. "We  also  were  targeted  on  the  picnic, ' 
he  said. 

During  the  course  of  the  picnic,  the  Army 
i^ent  took  a  photograph  of  Jackson  whis- 
pering In  Stevenson's  ear.  The  picture  and 
an  agent  report  describing  the  event  and 
"the  new  relationship"  between  Jackson  and 
Stevenson  was  sent  through  Intelligence 
channels  to  Pt.  Holablrd,  Md..  a  collection 
center  for  the  Army's  domestic  intelligence 

AXter  that  picnic.  O'Brien  said,  "military 
intelligence  agents  of  the  U3th  covered  every 
appearance  of  Stevenson  In  Chicago,  at  least 
up  CO  June.  1970",  when  O'Brien  was  dis- 
charged. He  could  not  say  what  surveillance. 
If  any,  was  maintained  thereafter. 

Jackson  was  targeted  because  of  his  role  as 
leader  of  (CAP)  Operation  Breadbasket  and 
a  spokesman  for  Chicago  Negroes.  Stevenson 
was  watched.  O'Brien  said,  because  of  his 
antiwar  views. 

Mikva  became  a  person  of  Interest  "be- 
cause of  his  outspoken  criticism  of  (Vlet- 
nam)  war  policy  and  because  he  aided 
draft  reslaters." 

Mlkva  said  Tuesday  be  had  offered  legal 
counseling  to  draft  reslsters  but  did  not 
condone  flight  to  avoid  service. 

Judge  Kemer  was  not  subject  to  direct 
surveillance,  O'Brien  said,  "aa  far  as  he 
knew."  "We  Just  started  keeping  Qles  on 
him  after  the  Commission  report."  The  re- 
port ol  Kemer's  Violence  Commission  said 
there  was  do  erldence  of  a  conspiracy  In 
urban  violence. 

According  to  O'Brien,  intelligence  agents 
generally  held  to  the  view  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy by  dissidents  to  foment  violence 
and  their  operations  would  help  uncover 
Its  existence.  "They  didn't  understand  the 
nature  of  riots  or  the  protesting,"  he  said. 

O'Brien  stressed  be  did  not  condone  vlo- 
lesce  or  law-breaking  of  any  kind.  "But  peo- 
ple do  have  the  right  to  dissent  and  speak 
out  on  what  they  believe,"  he  said. 


He  acknowledged  there  may  be  some  need 
for  Intelligence  by  Government  to  uncover 
those  who  are  dedicated  to  doing  Tlolence. 
"That's  not  a  Job  for  the  Army,*'  be  said. 
"That  Job  belongs  to  the  FBI." 

BAtUTABT  Spies  akd  thx  Pixsb 

(By  Jared  Stout) 
Washinotok. — A  $350,000  contributor  to 
President  Nixon's  campaign,  Chicago  insur- 
ance executive  W.  Clement  Stone,  was 
watched  by  Army  tntetllgence  agents  for  at 
least  a  year,  because  he  once  loan«d  money 
to  a  street  gang  to  open  a  store  and  restau- 
rant. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Army  undercover 
men  also  kept  close  watch  and  detailed  flies 
on  the  activities  of  two  Chicago  newsmen, 
two  Negro  aldermen,  and  the  wife  of  a  mil- 
lionaire Chicago  lawyer  who  was  a  promi- 
nent backer  of  Sen.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 

All  of  the  Individuals — Stone.  Henry 
Dezutter  of  the  Chicago  DaUy  News.  Morten 
Kondracke  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  alder- 
man WlUlam  Cousins,  Jr.,  and  A.  A.  (Sam- 
my) Rayner.  Jr..  and  Lucy  Montgomery,  the 
lawyer's  wife — were  tucked  away  In  a  mas- 
sive "subversives  file"  maintained  by  the 
Array. 

These  new  disclosures  were  made  Wednes- 
day by  former  Army  spy  John  M.  O'Brien  in 
an  Interview.  Earlier,  O'Brien  revealed  mili- 
tary spying  on  several  top-ranked  IlllnolB 
political  figures. 

CBrlea  said  Sen.  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  in 
(D-IU.).  Rep.  Abner  Mlfcva  (D-IIl.).  and 
U.a.  Circuit  Court  Judge  Otto  Kemer  were 
targets  of  his  former  unit,  the  region  one 
office  of  the  1 13th  Military  Intelligence 
Group  (ICO)  In  Chicago. 

03rlen  was  assigned  as  an  undercover 
agent  for  the  113th  MIG  from  June.  1969, 
until  his  honorable  discharge  as  a  staff  ser- 
geant on  June  8.  1970.  HLs  personal  account 
of  political  spying  during  his  service  with 
the  113th  MIG  provoked  outrage  In  Congress 
Wedneeday  and  demands  for  a  full  public 
disclosure  of  Army  activities. 

Irate  lawmakers  wanted  to  know  why  po- 
litical figures  and  other  prominent  Chlca- 
goans  were  watched,  and  became  part  of 
what  O'Brien  called  "a  subversives  flle"  for 
800  nilnolB  individuals  and  organizations. 

Chairman  George  H.  Mahon  of  the  Bouse 
Appropriations  Committee  promised  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  reported  .■!pylng,  saying 
"we  will  do  all  we  can  to  prevent  its  recur- 
rence." Mahon,  who  also  heads  the  Defense 
Appropriations  SubcommitMe  tbst  controls 
military  Intelligence  funds  said  the  acts 
were  "an  outrage." 

Mlkva  said  of  O'Brien's  account,  "the  im- 
plications of  this  for  the  coimtry  are  horrify- 
ing. ThB  whole  concept  of  civilian  control 
of  the  military  Is  in  Jeopardy,  and  If  this 
thing  Is  not  stopped,  all  the  people  will 
have  left  to  do  Is  salute." 

Stevenson  told  a  news  conference  that  "as 
long  as  this  rematnis  a  free  country  the  peo- 
ple win  Judge  their  elected  officials — not  the 
Army. 

"There  Is  no  place  in  a  free  society  for 
snooping  by  the  military  In  the  peaceful 
political  affairs  of  citizens,"  Stevenson  said. 
On  the  Senate  floor,  Sen.  Sam  J.  Ervln 
(D-N.C.)  said  O'Bnen  would  be  called  to 
testify  before  his  Subcommittee  on  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  which  will  hold  February 
bearings  on  military  spying  and  the  secret 
creation  of  a  domestic  Intelligence  network. 
At  the  White  House,  Presidential  News 
Secretary  Ronald  L.  Zlegler  said  It  was  "in- 
conceivable" to  President  Nixon  that  such 
activities  were  going  on.  He  told  reportere 
Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  was  looking 
Into  the  situation. 

Zlegler  said   "we  certainly  don't  condone 

that  activity"  and  that  Laird  would  put  a 

stop  to  It,  If  he  found  the  surveillance  effort 

was  still  going  on. 

While   Congress   pressed   for   an   Inquiry, 


O'Brlea  revealed  these  other  aapecta  of  tbe 
llSth  MIO'b  operations: 

Clement  Stone,  68.  was  selected  for  sur- 
veillance because  of  his  #60,000  loan  to  the 
Vice  lords,  a  Chicago  street  gang.  The  money 
was  intended  to  help  the  gang  open  a  restau- 
rant and  store  on  Chicago's  West  Side.  But  it 
was  enoi^b  of  a  Unk  to  a  group  considered 
"possibly  aubvenlve"  by  the  Army  to  warraat 
a  flle  on  Stone,  O'Brien  aald. 

Stone  Is  president  of  tbe  combined  Insur- 
ance company  of  America.  By  his  own  claim 
he  gave  more  than  •!  million  to  RepubUcan 
candidate*  In  1966,  plus  •2&0.000  to  the  Klxoa- 
Agnew  ticket.  Those  who  know  him  In  Chi- 
cago consider  him  a  conservative  pnoe  to 
charitable  works. 

Stone's  book  on  tbe  power  of  a  poelUn 
mental  attitude  Is  said  to  have  been  a  source 
of  Inspiration  to  Nixon.  He  is  known  as  tht 
"Mr.  Big"  In  the  Illlnolfl  OOP's  money  drelee. 
Lucy  Montgomery  Is  the  wife  of  million. 
aire  lawyer  Kenneth  F.  Montgomery  who 
came  to  public  attention  in  the  Chicago  ares 
as  a  contributor  and  backer  of  Senstor  Mc- 
Carthy's presidential  campaign.  She  has  long 
been  a  backer  of  liberal  causes.  O'Brien  isld 
Mrs.  Montgomery's  flie  included  "Intimate  (!»• 
tails  of  her  pergonal  life." 

Alderman  Cousins  and  Rayner  have  beee 
outspoken  black  members  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  controlled  by  Mayor  Richard  J. 
Daley.  They  have  voted  frequently  against 
the  Daley  machine  position. 

Army  Interest  was  sparked  by  Raynsr'i 
ties  to  Chicago  street  gangs,  particularly  the 
black  P-Stone  Nation.  He  has  worked  to 
move  the  gongs  Into  legitimate  enterprises. 
Cousins  came  to  Army  attention  ss  s 
strong  supporter  of  the  Rev.  Jesse  Jackson, 
another  black  Chicago  leader  prominent  m 
tbe  Southern  Christian  Leadership  Confer- 
ence. Jackson  was  also  watched  by  tbe  113th 
MIG. 

Judge  Kerner  came  to  the  unit's  attentlOQ 
after  the  national  violence  commission  msde 
Its  finding  that  riots  were  not  caused  by  a 
national  conspiracy,  a  view  that  O'Brien  Bald 
differed  from  the  Army's  belief  a  conqjlraoy 
did  exist.  A  former  Governor  of  nilnols.  Ker- 
ner was  commission  chairman. 

The  113th  mlg  clipped  from  newsp^>en 
all  accounts  of  the  Kerner  commission  re- 
port and  called  the  nilnola  State  Police  and 
Springfield,  HI.,  police  to  see  if  they  had 
any  personal  information  on  Kemer.  Bolb 
agencies  supplied  some  data.  03rlen  said. 

Newsmen  Deautter  and  Kondracke  were 
Interesting  to  tbe  113th  mlg  because  of 
their  sometimes  critical  stories  on  Vietnam 
war  policy  in  their  coverage  of  the  war  pro- 
test movement,  O'Brien  said.  Both  men's 
articles  were  clipped  from  newspapers.  Somi 
personal  data  on  their  personal  lives  also  waa 
Included  In  tbelr  flies. 

A  third  newsman's  writings.  Jamee  SlOfV 
of  tbe  Chicago  Sun-Times,  also  were  kept 
He.  too,  had  covered  protest  demonstratlODs. 
Dezutter  Is  the  education  wTlter  and  Chi- 
cago DaUy  News  reporter  assigned  to  cover- 
age of  the  protest  movement  in  Chlcsgo. 
Kondracke  Is  assigned  to  the  Sun-Tlmei 
Washington  Bureau;  Singer  works  for  tbs 
Sun-Times  In  Chicago. 

At  the  Pentagon.  Army  General  Counssl 
Robert  E.  Jordan  Ul  did  not  deny  IntdU* 
gence  Information  on  political  activity  In  tbe 
Chicago  area  had  been  collected. 

But  Jordan  Insisted  "current  army  pollcj 
speclflaJIy  and  emphatically  prohibits  col- 
lection of  any  Information  of  the  type  re- 
ferred to  in  these  allegations." 

In  earlier  statemeuu.  however.  Jordan  bM 
conceded  the  Pentagon's  civilian  leaders  dW 
not  know  how  far  Army  feld  commandsrt 
may  have  gone  In  tbe  domestic  intelligence 
area. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  want  to  Join  my  colleagtjes  in 
calling  for  a  full  Investigation  of  the  al- 
legations against  tbe  Pentagon  raised 
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bf  the  cbainnan  of  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Constitutional  Rights. 

Zl  Army  intelligence  has,  In  lact,  been 
engaging  in  wholesale  spying  on  the  do- 
mestic political  scene,  the  persons  re- 
onnslble  for  these  activities  should  be 
treated  as  national  enemies  and  should 
be  disciplined  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. I  can  imagine  no  greater  threat  to 
the  Integrity  ol  our  Republic  than  tbe 
kinds  of  activities  described  in  these  al- 
legations. The  word  "subversive"  does 
not  begin  to  describe  these  activities. 

If  these  activities  were,  In  fact,  or- 
dered, I  have  no  doubt  that  the  persons 
who  ordered  them  did  so  with  the  best 
Intentions — no  doubt  with  a  fulsome 
sense  of  self-righteousness.  But  good  in- 
tentions and  self-righteousness  are  no 
excuse  for  violating  the  basic  principles 
of  human  dignity  and  freedom  on  which 
this  Republic  was  founded. 

Mr.  Spealcer  and  colleagues,  U  I  read 
the  signs  correctly,  the  American  people 
liave  many  misgivings  about  the  ability 
of  our  democratic  system  to  hold  the 
Nation  together  and  to  solve  Its  pressing 
domestic  problems.  The  American  people 
do  not  need  to  have  their  confidence 
further  undermined.  They  need  reassur- 
ance that  the  system  is  sound  emd  work- 
able and  flexible  enough  to  surmount  any 
crisis. 

The  activities  described  In  these  alle- 
gations would  have  exactly  the  opposite 
effect.  Instead  of  Inspiring  confidence, 
they  would  serve  to  sow  fear  and  suspi- 
cion, to  deepen  the  divisions  in  our  so- 
ciety, and  to  further  rent  and  weaken 
the  already  sorely  tried  fabric  that  holds 
OS  together  as  a  nation. 

What  the  American  people  need  now 
Is  certain  knowledge  that  these  allega- 
tions will  be  fully  Investigated  and  that 
If  they  ate  found  to  be  true,  those 
responsible  will  be  appropriately  dis- 
dpllned. 

lilr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  information 
made  public  Wednesday  by  the  Honor- 
able Sam  J.  Ebvin,  Jr..  a  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  concerning  alleged  UjS. 
Army  surveillance  of  public  officials  and 
other  citizens. 

In  my  view,  there  Is  no  Justiflestion 
whatever  for  actions  of  this  kind  by  the 
Army  or  any  of  the  military  services.  If 
such  a  program  Is  In  effect,  it  should  be 
discontinued  forthwith.  The  individuals 
responsible  for  such  steps  should  be 
brought  before  the  Congress  to  explain 
themselves  and  appropriate  dlsclplinaiy 
actions  considered. 

For  the  Army  to  subject  private  dU- 
Mns  to  investigation  by  Its  agents  be- 
cause of  political  views  those  citizens 
hold  which  are  contrary  to  some  sort  of 
line  that  someone  in  the  Army  has  deter- 
mined is  both  ludicrous  and  outrageous. 
Since  the  disclosure  of  such  activities 
comes  from  so  highly  a  respected  Mem- 
oer  of  Congress  as  Senator  Esvik.  I  feel 
compelled  to  demand  that  Congress  in- 
'estigate  this  matter  immediately. 

I,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  Join  with 
my  coUeague.  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey)  in  introducing  a  reso- 
lution to  this  effect  yesterday.  The  meas- 
ure provides  for  a  full  and  complete  In- 
Tcstlgatlon  by  the  MUltary  Operations 


Subcommittee  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Govenmient  Operations.  I  urge  all 
Membtrs  of  the  House  to  support  this 
resolution  and  provide  for  its  immediate 
enactment. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Army  has  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  about  this  mat- 
ter, end  well  It  should.  I  am  happy  to 
note  that  the  President  has  taken  note  of 
Senator  Eiivin's  information  and  author- 
ized his  spokesman,  Mr.  Ziegler,  to  state 
that  a  situation  like  this  is  'inconceiva- 
hle — we  certainly  do  not  condone  it." 

However,  a  matter  with  Implications 
as  serious  as  alleged  Army  spying  on 
civilians  because  of  their  political  views 
demands  complete  elucidation  by  the 
Congress  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

Mr.  DERWINSKl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  the  concern  that  the  Members 
have  expressed,  and  especially  the  con- 
cerns of  my  coUeague  from  Illinois,  over 
the  charge  that  Army  intelligence  units 
were  carryinlg  on  surveillance  of  certain 
public  otncials. 

Obviously,  when  any  allegation  of  this 
nature  is  made  and  there  exists  the  possi- 
bility of  such  surveillance  by  the  mili- 
tary, a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  must 
be  made.  I  will  Join  my  colleagues  from 
Illinois  and  other  interested  Members  in 
any  necessary  steps  that  we  could  prop- 
erly take  to  bring  about  a  complete  dis- 
closure of  the  facts. 

The  Illinois  situation  might  be  unique, 
It  might  be  commonplace,  it  might  be  an 
exaggeraUon.  or  it  might  be  understated. 
It  is  however,  a  very  serious  matter  and 
should  not  in  any  way  remain  unan- 
swered by  Army  authorities. 

Mr.  DDAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  this 
country  was  shocked  and  outraged  by  an 
incident  involving  the  0.S.  Coast  Guard 
and  a  Lithuanian  defector  from  a  Hus- 
sion ashing  boat.  Due  to  an  error  in  Judg- 
ment by  Coast  Guard  olBclals  and  inac- 
tion by  the  State  Department  Russian 
nationals  were  aUowed  to  com'e  aboard 
a  Coast  Guard  cutter  and  forcibly  re- 
turn the  IJthuanian  to  the  Russian 
t)oat. 

The  President  expressed  his  sense  of 
outrage  over  this  incident,  and  he  should 
have.  The  President  personally  ordered 
an  InvesOgation  of  the  affair  and  took 
steps  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

This  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  an  even  more 
outrageou-s  situation  came  to  attention 
John  M.  O'Brien,  a  former  Army  intelli- 
gence agent,  revealed  that  he  parUci- 
pated  in  a  widespread,  systematic  and 
secret  program  of  military  investiga- 
tions of  civilian  poIiUcal  activities  and 
public  OlBclals.  Included  in  the  latter 
group  are  Senator  Adlai  Sttvikson  of 
Illinois.  Congressman  Abner  J.  MncvA  of 
Illinois,  and  former  Gov.  Otto  Kemer  of 
the  same  State. 

According  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  these  men 
were  among  800  persons  who  the  113th 
Military  Intelligence  Group  In  Chicago 
kept  dossiers  on.  Mr.  O'Brien  said  th«e 
dossiers  were  called  the  "subversivSs 
flle." 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
no  flner  Americans  than  these  three  pub- 
lic servants.  I  know  each  one  personally 
and  for  any  military  official  to  question 
their  loyalties  even  slightly  is  both  ig- 
norant and  arrogant.  The  records  these 


men  have  compiled  speak  for  themselves. 
It  would  t>e  demeaning  to  them  and  to 
our  system  for  me  or  anyone  else  to  feel 
compelled  to  defend  their  patriotism  be- 
cause of  these  preposterous  events. 

Of  even  greater  importance  than  the 
reputation  and  integrity  of  any  one  man 
is  the  implication  that  this  activity  car- 
ries for  our  Nation.  II  Mr.  OBrien's  al- 
legations are  true,  the  traditional  civil- 
ian control  of  our  military  is  in  Jeopardy. 
If  we  lose  control  of  the  military,  we  may 
lose  control  of  the  Republic. 

1  do  not  mean  to  impugn  the  members 
of  our  Military  Establishment.  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  have  done  their  Job  well. 
But  the  military  concept  of  life,  the 
strict  standards  the  military  Imposes  on 
its  own  members,  are  completely  incom- 
patible with  the  rough-and-tumble  prin- 
ciples of  democracy  that  our  Constitu- 
tion commands  us  to  follow.  The  military 
Is  absolutely  essential  In  the  business  of 
war.  In  civilian  affairs,  it  is  equally  es- 
sential that  the  military  remain  aloof 
from  the  normal  processes  of  Govern- 
ment. 

It  is  Imperative  then  that  we  ask  and 
discover  how  some  arrogant  men  In  the 
military  service  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  have  the  duty  to  moni- 
tor the  activities  of  duly  elected  public 
officials.  The  Congress  has  not  appointed 
the  Army  a  civilian  investigative  body. 
The  President  has  not  issued  an  Execu- 
tive order  commanding  the  Army  to  con- 
duct Investigations  into  civilian  affairs, 
and  it  Is  Inconceivable  to  me  that  either 
would  do  so. 

My  colleague  and  good  friend,  Con- 
gressman MntvA,  one  of  the  most  able 
and  promising  new  Members,  has  called 
on  both  the  Congress  and  the  Secretary 
oi  iDefense  to  investigate  this  incredible 
probe.  I  Join  him  in  that  call. 

Further,  I  would  urge  the  President 
to  personally  intervene  here  in  the  same 
manner  that  he  did  In  his  position  as 
Commander  in  Chief  in  Intenenlng  in 
the  IJthuanian  affair.  Our  people  are 
entitled  to  know  just  how  extensive  these 
military  investigations  are  and  precisely 
who  ordered  them.  We  muit  bring  those 
who  are  responsible  for  this  reprehensi- 
ble conduct  to  account  and  hold  them 
liable  for  their  activities. 

The  President  may  be  the  only  Amer- 
lean  with  both  the  moral  authority  and 
the  power  to  wind  his  way  through  the 
complexities  of  our  military  structure  in 
an  effort  to  And  out  just  what  is  going 
on.  The  President  surely  has  sufficient 
reason  to  Involve  himself.  The  rights  of 
800  loyal  Americans — and  perhaps  even 
more— are  certainly  as  sacred  as  the 
rights  of  one,  unfortunate  Lithuanian 
se&man. 

Mr.  McCLORy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
declined  to  participate  In  the  special 
order  requested  by  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  MnrvA)  on 
the  basis  that  I  have  not  been  able  to 
secure  credible  evidence  upon  which  to 
contribute  to  any  "searching  and  com- 
plete discussion'  such  as  my  colleague 
has  described  in  his  Invitation  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  connection  I  am 
attaclilng  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  to  further  explain 
my  position  in  this  beball: 
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DKzainm  18. 1970. 
Hon.  Amxmb  J.  MiKVA. 
Uouae  of  Representatives, 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DcAS  Asms:  Tbank  70U  for  Invltlzig  m«  to 
Uke  p&rt  m  tbe  Special  Ordar  which  you 
propose  to  requeet  tor  Pnday,  December  IB. 

It  Koee  without  ■eying  that  any  such  elec- 
tronic eavesdropping  as  has  been  alleged  by 
fonner  Sgt.  John  M.  03rlen  would  be  ab- 
horrent CO  all  Members  of  Congress  and  this 
Administration. 

Beyond  that.  It  seems  to  me  decidedly  pre* 
mature  to  speculate  and  comment  on  unverl- 
fled  charts  concerning  which  appropriate 
commltteea  of  the  House  and  Senate  wUl 
conduct  Invcetlgatlons  and  hearings.  Indeed. 
I  would  prefer  to  Join  In  a  request  that  the 
Bouse  Judiciary  Committee  conduct  such  a 
hearing  following  the  convening  of  the  03nd 
CoDgreas. 

I  feel  that  subetantlalty  more  Information 
should  be  available  before  undertaking  to 
condemn  and  criticise  acts  reveeled  solely  in 
a  letter  from  a  former  Army  Sergeant  to  the 
Chairman  of  a  Senate  Suboommlttee.  In 
addition,  1  understand  that  the  statements 
contAlned  In  the  letter  were  based  upon 
letters  and  other  documents  which  Mr. 
O'Brien  alleges  he  saw  In  Army  flies.  It  Is 
reported  that  be  has  made  his  charges  on 
the  basis  of  his  recollection  of  what  he  saw 
In  tbe  flies  that  came  to  his  attention. 

Accordingly,  I  would  feel  that  your  efforts 
to  have  "a  searching  and  complete  discus- 
sion by  Members  of  Congress"  Is  a  little  pre- 
mature. If  the  allegations  are  backed  up  by 
more  concrete  evidence  I  feel  that  the  best 
approach  would  be  to  request  and  secure  full 
dress  hearings  In  order  to  fully  expose  and 
forever  condemn  and  prohibit  practices  such 
as  are  charged  in  Mr.  O'Brien's  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ROBSXT  McCLOST, 

iir ember  0/  Confess. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
S  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend  their 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


INVES'nGA'nON  OP  ARMED 
SERVICES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Pr- 
House  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
ciNSKi).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
Eblenborn)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Joined  with  my  colleague  and  fellow 
nilnolsan,  Mr.  Findlzy,  In  asking  that 
the  House  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations  investigate  the  recent  allega- 
tions of  surveillance  by  mllltar;  person- 
nel of  the  activities  of  political  leaders 
In  our  State. 

Because  a  Member  of  this  House,  Mr. 
MxKVA,  is  said  to  liave  been  the  object 
of  this  surveillance,  I  believe  we  ought 
to  delve  into  this  matter  thoroughly.  It  is 
said  that  the  comings  and  goings  of  two 
other  men  were  watched  by  the  Army, 
Senator  Aolai  Stivxhsoh  HI  aad  Otto 
Kemer.  former  Qovemor  and  now  a 
judge  on  the  X!B.  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Armed  Services  have  no  business 
in  this  sort  of  activity.  If  the  allega- 
tions are  verified,  we  must  stop  the  prac- 


tice and  censure  the  parsons  responsible 
for  it.  Until  we  have  more  evidence,  bow- 
ever,  we  must  accept  the  reassurance  of 
Stanley  Resor.  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
that  the  charge  is  false. 

During  his  recent  news  conference  on 
teletision,  Prudent  Nixon  conceded 
that  be  had  spoken  too  hastily  about  the 
guilt  of  persons  facing  criminal  charges. 
I  suggest  that  we  proceed  with  restraint 
In  this  case,  so  that  we  will  not  have  to 
make  a  similar  retraction. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  Pzndlev,  and  I  have 
asked  the  chairman  of  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Committee.  Mr.  Hounzu). 
to  call  promptly  for  a  stud?  of  this  case. 
This  committee  is  charged  with  examin- 
ing the  operations  of  all  executive  offices. 
It  has  a  Sutwommittee  on  Military  Op- 
erations and  it  carries  on  a  watch  over 
the  Freedom  of  Information  an  Inva- 
sion of  Privacy  Acts. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Millsh)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 
The  sale  of  electrical  housewares  in  the 
United  States  more  than  doubled  from 
19(10  to  1969.  In  1960.  35  million  units 
were  sold  compared  to  over  78  million 
in  1969. 


PANAMA  CANAL  SOVEREIONTY: 
ANATOMY  OP  THE  19M  ASSAULT 
ON  THE  CANAL  ZONE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Pumd)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  2, 
1958.  in  what  appeared  to  most  of  our 
people  as  a  sudden  raid  into  the  UB.- 
owned  Canal  Zone  territory.  Panamanian 
University  students  planted  72  Panama 
flags  at  various  spots  In  the  zone,  in- 
cluding one  in  front  of  the  canal  admin- 
istration building  while  police  looked  on 
In  an  Imposed  official  impotence. 

This  flag  planting  was  not  an  innocent 
boyish  prank  by  overzealous  students  but 
a  carefully  planned  and  expertly  exe- 
cuted demonstration  called  operation 
sovereignty  that  I  had  foreseen  and 
sought  to  prevent  by  giving  timely  warn- 
ing in  an  address  to  the  Congress.  Other 
Incidents  about  which  I  also  gave  similar 
wartilngs  followed.  These  included  my 
prediction  in  an  address  to  this  body  on 
August  31,  1960.  that  after  the  Congress 
adjourned  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  on  recommendation  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  would  authorize  the  formal 
display  of  the  Panama  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone.  Precisely  as  predicted,  and  in  dis- 
regard of  the  provisions  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  458,  86th  Congress, 
adopted  by  the  House  on  February  2, 
1960,  by  a  vote  of  381  to  13,  and  of  the 
Oross  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  appropriation  bill,  1961. 
adopted  unanimously  by  the  House  oa 


February  9.  1980.  the  President,  afta 
adjournment  of  the  Congress,  on  Sep- 
tember 17.  1960,  authorized  the  fomul 
display  of  the  Panama  flag  in  the  Canal 
Zone  in  one  place  equal  with  that  of  the 
United  States.  The  people  of  our  countri- 
were  truly  shocked  by  this  striking  of  the 
U.S.  flag. 

These  Incidents  were  not  indirtdual 
unrelated  events  but  a  sustained  aeriea  of 
psychological  probes  to  test  the  wiU- 
power  of  our  highest  officials  and  to 
serve  for  propaganda  purposes.  Instead 
of  meeting  those  challenges  as  recom- 
mended by  local  police  officials  and 
snuffing  them  out  at  the  start,  which 
would  have  been  easy  to  do.  the  highest 
officials  of  our  Government  temporized 
and  tried  to  appease  the  radical  ele- 
ments In  Panama  and  elsewhere  respon- 
sible for  them.  The  inevitable  outcomr 
also  foreseen,  was  a  massive  Red-led 
Panamanian  mob  assault  on  the  Canal 
Zone  on  January  9. 1964,  that  for  3  days 
threatened  the  security  of  the  Panama 
Canal  and  required  the  use  of  the  MB 
Army  to  prevent  the  zone  from  becom- 
ing the  scene  of  a  Communist  blood  bath 
of  wholesale  murder,  pillage,  and  rape. 
as  well  as  damage  to  the  canal  In  spite 
of  this  dangerous  situation.  I  am  liappo' 
to  report  that  the  Panama  Canal  contin- 
ued to  operate  without  Interruption  to 
transit.  This  was  possible  because  loyal 
UJ3.  citizens  fllled  security  positions  es- 
sential for  the  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  vital  waterway.  Their  splen- 
did performance  again  showed  the  wis- 
dom  of  our  statesmen  early  in  the  20th 
century  in  securing  full  sovereign  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone  and  canal  for  the 
United  States. 

In  an  address  to  the  House  on  March  9, 
1964.  I  emphasized  that  the  hoisting  In 
1960  of  the  flrst  Panama  flag  In  the 
Canal  Zone  did  exactly  what  it  was  de- 
signed to  do :  It  clouded  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  over  the  Canal  Zone 
and  canal  in  a  tidal  wave  of  distorted 
publicity — See  House  Document  No.  474. 
89th  Congress,  pages  305-44. 

An  admirable  summary  by  Eugene  H. 
Methvln  of  facts  about  the  Communist 
plaimed  and  led  1964  Panamanian  mob 
assault  on  the  Canal  Zone  was  published 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  Orbls.  a  quarterly 
Journal  of  World  Affairs  published  by 
the  Foreign  Policy  Research  Institute  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Because  of  the  importance  for  editors, 
historians,  and  other  publicists  as  well 
as  for  officials  of  our  Government  to 
have  authentic  information  about  the 
1964  attack  on  the  Canal  2^ne  and  for 
the  benefit  of  historical  accuracy.  I 
quote  the  entire  article  as  part  of  my 
remarks.  The  facts  presented,  as  well  a« 
euiythlng  that  I  have  read,  emphasize 
the  Imperative  necessity  for  the  Dnlted 
States  to  continue  its  undiluted  sover- 
eign control  over  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Panama  Canal. 

The  indicated  article  follows: 

TBI  AitSTOirr  or  •  riot;  Psxaiu  IDM 
(By  Eugene  H.  Methvjn) 

On  January  10.  1B«4.  world  hesdlUm 
screamed  the  news  that  Panama's  President 
Roberto  P.  (Jhlarl  the  night  before  had  '*»- 
pended  relations"  with  ths  ITnlted  Statss 
amid  rioting  by  Panamanian  students  who 
Invaded  the  Canal  Zone.  CS.  foroes  attempt- 
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lag  to  queU  the  violence  reportedly  had 
kiUed  hair  ft  doaen  people,  and  Paouoa'a  am- 
ba-ss-idor  at  the  Uulted  Natlona  demanded 
aailonalUatlon  or  Internationalization  of  tbe 
Ciiial,  poaslonat^ly  accusing  Amencani  of 
■■agyrMSlon."  and  "maae  murder."  New  York 
Times  headUnu  proclaimed.  "Capital  Stun- 
ned by  Panama  Break." 

por  three  and  a  half  days,  the  maelstrom 
of  violence  continued,  leaving  twenty-four 
dead,  400  injured,  and  a  Iocs  of  12  million 
la  property  deatructlon. 

Distraught  State  E>epartmeDt  dlplomaa  In 
Waabington  decried  another  propaganda 
black  eye  for  America.  Even  two  weeks  later. 
Dnder  Secretary  of  Slate  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man  returned  from  Europe  to  report  in  dlE- 
may  that  the  United  States'  NATO  alllea 
we  ofhast  at  the  news.  Top  West  European 
oOciais  who  were  proven  friends,  relying 
mainly  on  accounts  from  America's  own  wire 
services,  generally  believed  the  Panama  ver- 
•Ion  of  the  riot  story:  that  brutish  U,S. 
cxilonlallsu  had  used  tanks  and  machine 
guns  to  shoot  down  masses  of  Panamanian 
civilians  In  cold  blood.  Tbe  0.8.  press 
launched  the  usual  round  of  aelf-examlna- 
Uon  and  mea  culpa,  sending  feature  writers 
to  Panama  to  cable  back  descriptions  of 
OS.  policy  mismanagement  and  the  grievous 
•oclo-poMUcal  Ilia  that  afflicted  the  little 
country  and  Its  poverty-stricken  people.  For 
wseks  a  bitter  debate  bubbled  In  the  Ameri- 
can capital  over  whether  to  release  lnf<x7na- 
Uon  gathered  by  the  n.8.  intelligence  com- 
munity showing  that  Castro-communist 
manipulation   was   behind   the   violence.' 

What  nobody  had  the  courage  or  acuteneas 
ta  say  waa  that  from  the  start  the  noting 
was  carefully  planned  and  conducted  by  com- 
auinlst  conflict  managers  aohooled  In  the 
acMtemlM  of  subversion  maintained  by  Mos- 
cow. Peking  and  Havana.  Prom  Intelligence 
sources,  evidence  gathered  by  the  respected 
International  Commission  of  Jurists,  and 
known  communist  procedures,  the  real  story 
of  bow  tbe  Panama  rioting  was  stagad  can 
be  told.  Consider  these  clues: 

"Molotov  cocktails"  thrown  against  U.8. 
bomes.  businesses  and  automobiles  contained 
metlcuioualy  hand-sewn  wicks,  not  impro- 
Tlsed  rags  stuffed  Into  bottlenecks.  Contents 
foilowMl  recipes  given  In  communist  man- 
uals- One  Panamanian  mother  reported  that 
a  daughter  and  other  students  who  were 
msmberB  of  a  pro-Oastro  oommunlst  organl- 
nUon  had  stayed  after  school  making  the 
Orebombfl  a  full  week  before  the  riots. 

Rocks  hurled  at  Canal  Zone  police  In  front 
of  Balboa  High  School  had  to  be  tranaportad 
to  tbe  scene  In  advance.  During  tbe  assault 
studesit  agltatora  sought  Instructions  from 
an  adult  who  vanished  when  police  moved  to 
get  his  picture  for  identification   purpoees. 

An  amaaed  American  witness  In  downtown 
Panama  City  stood  beside  a  radio  commen- 
tator broadcasting  Into  a  portable  trans- 
mitter: "Ten  thousand  persons  are  defying 
tbe  bullets,  going  toward  the  Canal  Zone  .  .  . 
The  North  American  troops  are  machine- 
gunning  the  brave  PanamjuUan  patriots  for 
the  sole  reason  that  tiiey  love  their  coun- 
try ..  .  Tanks  are  now  In  our  territory."  But 
what  the  commentator  was  sending  out  over 
tbe  airwaves  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
soeoe  before  them — a  small,  churning  but 
peaceful  crowd  of  spectaton  watching  a  fire- 
bombed  BraulS  Airlines  of&ce  bum.  Not  one 
ItJS.  tank  or  machine  gun  was  used  during 
the  four-day  disorders. 

Ods  of  tbe  Orst  stores  looted  after  nightfall 
was  tbe  Companla  America  Arms  Sht^.  Thtis 
•nned.  snipers  In  the  legislative  Palace  and 
other  btiUdlnga  adjoining  tbe  Canal  Zone 
poored  hundreds  of  rounds  of  rifle  and  pistol 
Are  at  U.S.  soldiers,  killing  four  and  wound- 
ing others.  An  informant  described  how 
known  oommunlst  leaders  handed  out  sub- 
machine guns  with  instructions  to  "go  shcxit 
up  the  Zone." 


Pootnotas  at  end  of  utlcle. 


Through  high-powered  lenses  U.S.  troops 
sandbagged  at  ths  Hotel  Tlvoll  watched  a 
Panamanian  carrying  a  camera  rtiah  from 
tbe  Legislative  Palace,  draw  a  pistol  and 
shoot  a  man  In  the  crowd  of  petrified  oa- 
lookers.  Then,  as  affldaviu  from  onlookers 
oonflrmed,  tbe  killer  snapped  a  photograph 
of  the  body,  stepped  Into  a  waiting  auto  and 
sped  away.  Tbe  next  day,  not  surprisingly, 
sLx  known  communists  who  earlier  had  been 
busy  agitating  the  crowds  were  Identified 
leading  a  mammoth  funeral  prooesalon  for 
fallen  "martyrs  murdered  by  the  North 
American  Imperialist  troops." 

When  D.S.  troops  relieved  the  overwhelmed 
elgbty-man  Canal  Zone  police,  they  paced 
forward  with  unloaded  rifles  and  fljced  bay- 
onets to  push  back  the  crowd,  and  most  zna- 
raudars  left  peacefully.  But  one  agitator 
stepped  to  the  front,  rallying  two  dosen  mob- 
sters In  a  rock-tbrowing  charge.  Attempting 
to  grab  tbe  soldiers'  rifles,  many  were  cut  In 
the  scuffle.  Tbe  agitator  was  none  other  than 
oommunlst  Andrea  Oalvan,  whose  record  in- 
cluded sojourns  In  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  China. 

President  Chlarl,  under  pressure  from  his 
communist  Minister  of  Education.  Soils  Pal- 
ma,  and  another  communist,  Eloy  Benedettl, 
legal  adviser  in  tbe  Foreign  Ministry,  ordered 
Panama's  efficient  U.S.-tralaed  Guardia  Na- 
oional  to  stay  in  Its  barracks  for  four  days. 
During  tbe  peak  of  the  violence,  he  appeared 
on  tbe  Presidential  Palace  balcony  with  ex- 
pert oommunlst  agitator  Victor  Avila,  who 
tongue-lashed  the  crowds  on  to  new  attacks 
against  tbe  Von^ul*. 

U.S.  Intelllgenoe  authorities  identlfled 
seventy  communists — flfty^Ave  of  tbam 
trained  In  Cuba — agitating  and  directing  mob 
action.  Typical  was  Floyd  Brltton.  a  rlot- 
teet«d  veteran  who  had  spent  a  year  in  Cuba 
studying  special  courses  on  guerrilla  warfare. 
Infiltration  and  mob  demonstration  methods. 
aimed  specifically  at  Panama  and  taught  by 
Soviet  army  officers  Assigned  to  organize  stu- 
dents at  Panama  University,  he  brutally  beat 
wltb  a  chair  one  who  dared  to  oppo.se  blm. 

When  the  rioting  subsided.  Cesar  Carras- 
qulUo,  twenty -three-year -old  leader  of  the 
Panama  Student  Federation,  the  PBU.  and 
Hugo  Alejandro  Victor,  fifty,  the  Coaunxinlst 
Party  chief,  flew  to  Moscow  to  report.  Pew 
doubt  that  KGB  experts  eagerly  Interrogated 
them  and  Integrated  tbe  operational  lessons 
learnsd  in  tbelr  never-ending  quest  to  per- 
fect their  technology  of  planned  violence  and 
deceptloo. 

TBK   VTACS   SSTTXKO 

The  Oommunlst  Party  as  such  had  b«en 
Illegal  in  Panama  since  IflftS.  But  900  hard- 
core communists  of  tbe  pro-Soviet.  Castro  or 
Mao  variety  operated  openly.  With  an  astl- 
mated  6.000  trusted  fellow -travel  era,  sym- 
patbleers  or  controllsble  dupee  to  draw  on, 
their  strength  was  formidable  despite  the 
small  number.  Several  score  attended  schools 
of  guerrilla  war.  political  Infiltration  and 
mass  manipulation  in  either  China,  the  USSR 
or  Cuba.  A  tight  core  of  twenty  leaders  form- 
ing the  "general  staff"  were  trained  and 
skilled  field  generals  of  political  warfare. 

These  professional  revoluttonarlee  operated 
through  a  vast  constellation  of  satellite  or- 
ganizations, fronts  and  special  Interest 
groups.  The  two  chief  communist  fronts  were 
tbe  PDP  {PoTtido  del  Pueblo)  or  Peopled 
Party  which  waa  the  actual  Oommunlst  Party 
of  Panama,  and  the  VAN  (Vanguard  of  Na- 
tional ActlcMi),  a  Marxist  and  miUtantly 
antl-Amertcan  Illegal  political  group  which 
advocated  violence  to  bring  about  a  Oastro- 
type  revolution.  Tbe  VAN  cooperated  closely 
wltb  the  PDP.  Several  of  Its  members  re- 
ceived arms  training  under  Soviet  army  su- 
pervision In  Cuba;  the  VAN  leader,  Alvaro 
MenaodeK- Franco,  a  thirty -one-year-old  Pan- 
ama City  councllnuLO.  mads  at  least  six  trips 
to  Cuba  between  1060  and  January  1994. 

The  mlgbtlest  single  organiEatlonal  weap- 
oa  of  the  communists,  however,  was  the 
PBU  (University  Baform  Pront).  Th«  TRXJ 


was  the  most  powerful  student  political  party 
at  the  University  of  Panama.  It  Inr^ided 
many  nationalists  and  Isftisu  of  varying 
degrees,  as  well  as  many  students  attracted 
to  Its  popular  university  reform  program. 
But  Its  policies  were  largely  set  by  its  oom- 
munlst leaders.  The  FRU  was  a  coalition  of 
student  groups  scattered  throughout  ths 
university's  seven  schools. 

Located  Just  across  Fourth  of  July  Avaaus 
from  the  Canal  Zone  in  Panama  City  Is  the 
Panama  National  Institute,  a  hlfb  school. 
In  1003  the  noncommunist  students,  banded 
together  In  tbe  B.EI  (Student  Reform  Insti- 
tute), captured  tbe  student  federation  from 
tbe  communis t-orlsnted  VAX  (Vanguard  of 
Institute  Action),  which  maintained  close 
Ualson  with  the  PRU  and  was  largely  diraotad 
by  University  of  Panama  students. 

The  Panamanian  commiinlsts  alao  had 
heavily  Infiltrated  the  mass  communloattooa 
media,  both  broadcast  and  newspapers.  Soma 
Jo\imaliats  were  suspected  of  being  actual 
party  members,  and  many  more  tJtra-na- 
tlonalists  and  leftists  would  not  hsaltats  to 
cooperate  wltb  the  communists  on  any  oc- 
casion. Panama  City's  Radio  Trlbuna,  for 
example,  was  owned  by  Tbelma  King,  a  mem- 
ber of  Panama's  National  Assembly  and  an 
ardent  Castro  admirer  who  made  nuzoarous 
trips  to  Cuba.  She  denied  Communist  Party 
membership,  but  admitted  "Icmg -standing 
ties"  to  tbe  party.'  On  that  fateful  January 
9.  she  waa  to  prove  her  value  with  highly 
Inflammatory  broadcasts. 

But  communists  and  political  demagogues 
and  opportunists  found  a  readily  accessible 
hate  uxget  in  the  S6.0(X}  U.S.  military  and 
civilians  who  lived  in  tbe  Zone  on  a  visibly 
higher  living  standard.  In  Noven^wr  1960  the 
communists  and  tbe  politicians  combined 
to  stir  violence  with  demands  that  Panama's 
flag  fly  alongside  the  U.S.  flag  In  tbe  Zone  as 
recognition  of  Panama 'a  "titular  sover- 
eignty." American  businesses  w«rs  stoned 
and  some  looting  occurred  before  Panama's 
Guardia  Nadonal  restored  order.  In  1900 
President  Elsenhower  made  a  "voluntary  and 
unilateral  decision"  that  both  U.S.  and  Pana- 
manian banners  fly  together  m  the  Shaler 
Triangle,  where  Zone  territory  Juts  250  yards 
into  tbe  heart  of  Panama  City,  and  author- 
ised a  10  per  cent  raise  for  unskilled  and 
semi-skilled  p«-rnLm%nifcTi  employees  of  the 
canal  company:  an  apprentics  program  to 
help  them  win  promotions  to  pay  rates  based 
on  those  in  the  United  States  en>oyed  by 
American  citizens;  new  modem  housing  for 
the  10,000  Panamanians  living  in  tbe  Zona: 
and  numerous  other  eoonomlo  beneflta. 
Prasldsot  Chlarl  went  to  Washington  in  June 
1962  and  won  I*resident  Kennedy's  agreement 
to  a  list  of  rtlll  more  concessions,  including 
flying  Panama's  flag  In  the  Zone  at  nu- 
merous additional  locations,  to  be  fixed  by 
high-level  representatives  of  the  two  pres- 
idents In  negotiations.  Antl-Amerlcan  fad- 
ings continued. 

nxpuATioit  roa  chaos 

On  November  1.  1963  a  VensEueXan  fisher- 
man on  a  lonely  peninsula  discovered  a 
three-ton  cache  of  weapona  and  ammunition 
burled  on  an  Isolated  beach.  The  Venesuelan 
police  quickly  Identified  them  as  Cuban  army 
weapons.  Within  a  few  day.s  they  caught  a 
Castro  agent  carrying  blueprlnLs  for  an 
armed  Insurrection  that  would  have  pro- 
duced a  general  slaughter  of  thousands.  Tb0 
outraged  Venecuelans  pressed  the  Organlaa- 
tlon  of  American  States  bard  for  vigorous 
anti-Castro  action.  The  Cubans  desperately 
sought  scene  diversion  to  distract  tbe  hemi- 
sphere's attention-  Panama  offered  the  best 
bet.  a  perennial  tlnderbox  for  "bate  America" 
violence. 

In  late  December  1963  employees  of  the 
U.S. -owned  Zone  bus  company  went  on  strike 
for  higher  wages.  Since  the  company  was  a 
private  one  operating  under  franchise,  the 
Zone  government  tried  to  stay  out  of  the 
disagreement,      hut      Panama's      President 
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Oblarl,  with  an  eye  on  the  1M4  electloiu, 
did  not.  His  public  statementa  imdermlDfld 
the  compaxiy'a  b&rgaJnln^  poelOon  and  made 
a  reaeonabie  settlement  vinu&lly  impoaslble. 
Finally  Chlaii  called  in  the  Amertcan  own- 
ers and  advised  tham  to  tell  Oovemor  Rob- 
en  J.  Plemlnf  that  anlass  he  aettled  the 
strike  on  the  strtken'  terma  within  daj«, 
the  Panamanian  government  Intended  to 
take  "draatlc" — but  unspecified — action. 

Aj  the  Btrlke  dragged  on,  tension  built 
up.  For  several  days  tn  early  January  IWA 
rumors  spread  that  the  communlate  planned 
R  "general  strike"  In  aympathy  with  the  bua 
workers  against  the  "Yankee"  employers, 
which  they  would  convert  to  violence.  On 
the  morning  of  January  9,  one  Panamanian 
newspaper  quoted  from  "reliable  sourcee" 
that  "certain  communist  and  leftiat  leaderv," 
then  meeting,  were  "awijtlng  the  start  of  a 
general  strike  and  seek  to  start  riots  In  order 
CO  get  the  KatlonaJ  Guard  Into  action  so 
tbey  can  say  the  National  Guard  la  mistreat* 
ing  the  people."  ■  But  meet  ominous  waa  an 
intelligence  report:  Members  of  the  com- 
munist student  organization  had  been  9tay- 
Ing  after  school  for  a  week  to  make  MolotoT 
cocktails. 

Meantime,  the  "Zooiaua"  iMx>TldentlaUy 
dropped  another  lasue  In  the  commiuUsta' 
laps-  On  E>ecember  30  Governor  Fleming, 
while  announcing  that  both  flags  would  fly 
at  every  official  Zone  location,  declared  that 
after  January  3  no  flag  at  all  would  fly  at 
the  four  Canal  Zone  high  schools,  where 
heretofore  th-  U-S.  flag  had  flown  alone.  The 
Intention  wae  to  avoid  friction  between  na- 
tional ^Toups  in  the  student  bodies,  but 
Fleming's  attempt  to  circumvent  trouble 
backfired.  The  students  returned  to  Balboa 
High  School,  the  Zone's  largest  with  l.Ml 
students,  ail  but  seventy-four  U.8.  dtliena. 
They  protested  the  no-fiag  decision  ve- 
hemently and  collected  400  to  600  signatures 
an  a  protest  petition  to  President  Johnaon. 
In  Panama  City.  too.  agitation  began  on 
the  flag  Issue.  That  night  on  the  "El  So- 
cialist" radio  program,  the  commentator  gave 
a  vicious  twist  to  Governor  Fleming's  an- 
nouncement: 

"The  invaders  of  our  territory,  instead  of 
putting  up  a  mact  for  the  Panamanian  flag 
at  sitee  where  the  U.B.  flag  has  been  flying, 
have  decided — In  order  to  mock  us — ^to  eli- 
minate the  Yankee  flag  from  every  possible 
site.  The  main  purpose  of  the  Yankees  la  sya- 
tematlcally  to  rcfuae  to  recognize  our  rights. 
For  this  purpose  they  apply  all  of  their 
Jtmwdneas  to  a  policy  typical  of  an  Im- 
pOTlaUst  country.  We  Panamanians  should 
rettUM  that  the  gringos  do  not  look  upon 
us  as  their  equals.  Rather,  they  look  on  us 
their  suppliers  of  raw  materials  and  .  .  . 
cheap  manual  labor  .  .  .  They  are  Interested 
in  Panama  simply  as  a  source  of  wealth,  a 
market  for  their  Industry,  an  appendix  to 
their  economy  .  .  .  Let  us  launch  the  de- 
finite struggle  for  national  liberation,  the 
struggle  again^  ImperlaUam."  * 

The  Communist  Party  pushed  this  Inter- 
pretation. The  former  secretary-general  of 
the  Commtinlst  Party  wrote  a  "letter  to  the 
editor"  of  the  tabloid  El  THa  on  January  7 
denouncing  "aggreaaiona"  against  the  flag 
and  country  of  Panama.  Eliminating  flagpolee 
at  the  schools  waa  a  "crude,  offensive  and 
dangerous  trick."  he  said- 
Two  dozen  Balboa  studenU  showed  up 
early  on  Tuesday,  January  7,  Intent  on  rais- 
ing the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  their  schoora 
lone  flagpole.  They  found  the  halyards  locked 
and  two  policemen  standing  guard;  school 
omclala  had  got  wind  of  what  was  afoot. 
Nevertheless,  the  crowd  grew  quickly  and 
some  of  the  boys  tried  to  climb  the  pole. 
Soon  300  to  300  studenta  and  a  dozen  adults 
were  there,  mow  clamly  waiting  for  school  to 
open  and  watching  the  eighty  students 
gathered  around  the  flagpole  who  finally  got 
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the  halyards  looee  and  ran  the  flag  up. 
Classes  began  rouUnely  at  7:45,  and  school 
oflldals  lowered  the  flag  during  the  flrst- 
perlod  class.  When  the  class  ended,  lass  than 
an  hour  later,  150  students  gathered,  raised 
another  smaller  flag,  and  recited  the  pledge 
of  allegiance.  Oovemor  Fleming  decided  not 
to  interfere.  Some  of  the  boys  had  vowed  to 
keep  the  flag  flying  against  any  and  all 
^oomers.  and  be  had  no  wish  to  order  the 
police  to  use  force  against  them.  He  hoped 
to  find  some  other  way  out,  [)erhaps  by  flying 
both  flags. 

That  evening,  six  schoolboys  lowered  the 
flag.  Supplied  with  blankets  and  food  by 
sympathizers,  twenty-five  students  spent  the 
night  out  under  the  stars  to  keep  authorities 
from  cutting  dorwn  the  flagpole.  Fleming 
tried  Just  that  the  next  day — but  the  stu- 
dents refused  to  move  and  the  workmen  sent 
to  do  the  Job  retired  rather  than  risk  a 
physical  clash. 

This  commotion  made  big  news.  Radio 
Mlramar  on  Wedneeday  declared  that  the 
"Zonlans"  were  Inflaming  the  same  sort  of 
emotion  that  had  moved  American  settlers 
tn  Texas  to  declare  Independence  and  then 
move  toward  annexation  to  the  tTnlted 
States:  "The  same  thing  happened  In  Texas 
and  in  all  the  countries  which  were  ab- 
sorbed by  the  American  empire."  Radio  Mia 
intoned:  "Well,  these  are  the  oblldren  of 
thoee  who  are  taking  advantage  of  our  soil 
In  the  Canal  Zooe,  who  are  living  like  gods, 
kings,  and  who  are  rude  to  Panamanians!" 
The  newspaper  Criflea  on  Tburaday  front- 
paged a  picture  of  Americans  gathered 
around  the  Balboa  flagpole  and  a  two-Inch 
headline  In  red  Ink,  "The  Zone  Students 
Say:  The  Panama  Flag  NOI" 

To  the  communist  general  staff,  the  Balboa 
Incident  was  a  gift  almost  too  good  to  be 
true.  But  BOhocded  as  they  were  In  Leninist 
doctrine,  they  were  prepared  for  "all  forms" 
of  "revolutionary  struggle."  and  as  the  rev- 
olutionary textbooks  command,  were  ready 
to  switch  Instantly  from  one  form  to  an- 
other  to  take  advantage  of  fast-breaking  cir- 
cumstances. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  three  Panama- 
nian atudenta  walked  Into  the  Balboa 
principal's  ofBce.  One  Introduced  himself  as 
Oulllermo  Guevara  Pas.  a  reporter  for  the 
Panamanian  National  Institute  student 
newspaper  Impaeto.  He  said  they  wanted  to 
know  all  about  the  American  students'  dem- 
onstrations. The  principal  politely  sent  them 
to  the  Canal  Zone  Administration  Building, 
a  block  away,  to  talk  to  the  Canal's  public 
relations  officer,  who  told  them  the  students 
were  violating  official  U.S.  policy  and  be 
hoped  this  stubbornness  would  not  last  long. 
Pas  himself  belonged  to  the  democratic  stu- 
dent group  at  the  National  Institute,  the 
REI.  But  with  him  was  Francisco  Dlaa,  a 
member  of  the  communist -oriented  VAI: 
the  third  student  remained  unldentlfled.  Un- 
doubtedly, Diaz  or  the  unldentlfled  third 
student  reported  in  full  to  the  comrades  of 
the  communJst-led  FRU  at  the  University  of 
Panama.  Dlaa  arranged  to  borrow  National 
Institute's  treasured  Panamanian  flag  uaed 
by  student  movements  In  1947  and  1868  and 
the  November  3,  1S69,  march  into  the  Zone. 

That  night,  the  communist  high  com- 
mand worked  furiously  to  exploit  the  sit- 
uation. Special  logistics  units  secured  loud- 
speakera.  gathered  firearms  and  Molotov 
cocktails.  Agents  in  key  govertunent  posts 
were  alerted  to  see  that  police  would  not  in- 
terfere with  their  plans.  Inflltrators  tn  the 
radio  stations  and  ne^'spapers  were  con- 
tacted and  briefed,  so  they  could  arrange 
Instantaneous  broadcasts  summoning  forth 
excited  crowds.  Selected  "shock  troops"  were 
assigned  to  overturn  and  bum  automobiles 
as  beacons  signaling  the  mob  that  law  and 
order  were  suspended.  Other  squads  were  to 
hurt  firebombs  Into  the  offlcee  of  American 
buslnesees  so  that  clanging  Orv  engines 
would  assure  ever-growing  crowds  and  Inter- 


national headlines  would  convey  the  desired 
impression  of  spontaneous  and  massive  antl- 
Amerlcanlsm.  Veterans  of  Cuba's  guerrlUs 
and  terrorism  training,  skilled  with  auto- 
matic weapons,  were  assigned  to  raid  gun 
shops  and  lead  snipers.  One  assignment 
euphemistically  called  "special  work"  in  the 
communist  academies  of  violence,  went  to 
the  party's  most  trusted  and  secret  agents - 
the  manufacture  of  martyr*. 

THK   BALBOA   WUUO  KPXBODS 

On  Thursday  at  4:30  pjn..  a  breathless 
runner  burst  Into  the  auditorium  of  the 
Panamanian  National  Institute.  Just  as  tbe 
democratic  REI  students  were  installing 
their  newly  elected  officers.  "The  VangMordia 
are  marching  on  the  Zone,"  the  messenger 
ahouted.  "They're  going  to  raise  our  Insti- 
tute flag  at  the  Yanqui  high  school  to  show 
our  national  sovereignty!"  The  new  leaden 
hurriedly  consulted:  they  could  not  afford  to 
let  the  rival  Red  group  they  had  just  beaten 
In  a  narrow  election  take  the  lead  now  Id 
such  a  patriotic  demonstration.  "We  march 
tool"  they  declared.  Otitllermo  Guevara  Pas 
let  them  out.  News  photographers,  radio 
broadcasters  with  portable  units  and  tele- 
vision photographers  were  already  on  hand, 
and  the  VAI  students  carried  signs  proclaim- 
ing. "Panama  Is  Sovereign  in  the  Canal 
Zone,"  "Panama  Is  No  Protectorate — ^It  Is 
Free  and  Sovereign."  "Fleming  Go  Home!." 
"The  Panamanian  Flag  Only!" 

The  demonstrators  entered  the  Canal  Zone 
at  4:40  pjn.  heading  for  Baltwa  High,  about 
a  mile  Inside  the  border.  Within  half  a  block 
of  tbe  school,  twelve  Canal  Zone  policemen 
stopped  them.  Guevara  Pas,  speaking  excel- 
lent English,  told  Captain  Gaddls  Wall,  tbe 
police  commander,  they  wanted  to  raise  their 
flag  on  the  Balboa  High  flagpole  and  sing 
their  national  anthem.  Speaking  through  an 
Interpreter  eo  there  would  be  no  misunder- 
standing. Wall  explained  that  he  could  not 
permit  the  whole  group  on  the  school 
grounds,  since  some  300  Americana  were 
gathered  there  and  the  possibility  of  trouble 
was  too  great.  He  proposed  to  conduct  five 
Panamanian  student  leaden  to  the  flagpole 
where  they  oould  display  their  Sag  and  sing 
their  anthem,  but  they  could  not  run  the 
banner  up  since  the  U.8.  flag  was  already 
flying. 

When  Guevara  turned  to  address  hla 
group,  they  drowned  htm  out  with  shouts  of 
"No!  No!  No!"  Wall  had  his  police  car  driven 
up,  and  helped  the  young  man  up  on  the 
fender  so  he  could  conunand  attention.  Four- 
teen of  the  radicals  tn  the  VAI  group  refused 
to  go  along  with  the  compromise:  they 
Instated  that  they  be  allowed  to  run  up  their 
banner — a  sure  Wd  for  trouble.  Guevara 
pleaded  and  cajoled  for  almost  an  hour. 
while  Individuals  in  the  crowd  buried  a 
steady  stream  of  invectives  at  the  policemen. 
Tbe  VAI  students  were  In  obvious  control; 
although  Guevara  Pas  of  the  RBI  was  still  at 
the  front,  he  was  a  priaoner  of  the  crowd. 
Police  Identified  eight  known  VAI  leaders 
actively  running  the  show.*  Wall  and  the 
other  policemen  noticed  that  one  adult 
Panamanian  was  In  the  crowd  and  seemed  to 
be  supervising  things;  the  troublemakers  re- 
ferred to  him  as  "the  professor"  and  contin- 
ually ran  to  coosult  him.  But  as  soon  m  a 
police  photographer  moved  to  get  a  plcttire 
this  mysterious  adult  disappeared. 

About  0  p.m.,  Guevara  won  agreement  to 
Wall's  proposal,  or  so  It  seemed.  He  and  four 
other  students  passed  through  the  police  line 
bearing  their  flag  and  the  National  Insti- 
tute standard;  a  sixth  ran  through,  too, 
carrying  a  sign  proclaiming  Panama  sovereign 
In  the  Zone,  lut  Wall  did  not  object.  Photo- 
graphs of  the  five  students  carrying  tbe  flag 
unfurled  In  front  of  them  showed  a  tear  of 
four  to  six  Inches  In  the  middle  seam  of  the 
top  edge.  One  of  the  carriers  held  both  edges 
of  the  split,  keeping  It  closed;  a  Canal  Zone 
policeman  offered  them  an  tnslgna  pin  to 
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fasten  it  together,  but  they  refused.  The 
„j,tence  of  this  tear  was  Uter  to  be  a  hotly 
contested  point. 

By  this  time  400  to  500  American  studentB 
and  adults  were  gathered  in  front  of  the 
Kbool  For  five  minutes,  the  Panamanians 
posed  with  their  flag  for  the  photographers. 
TTMn  for  their  ceremony  they  insisted  on  oc- 
cupying the  steps  leading  to  the  flagpole 
where  thirty  American  students  were  sitting. 
AH  had  been  quiet  to  this  point,  but  now 
some  of  the  adults  raised  the  cry,  "Stayi 
Stay!  Stay  I"  As  Wall  allowed  the  Panama- 
nians to  cross  the  hedge  rliigli:.g  the  pole,  the 
Americans  Joined  in  "The  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  This  angered  the  Panamanians. 
Three  of  them  demanded  that  they  t>e  al- 
lowed to  raise  their  flag  on  the  pole  instead 
or  going  through  the  ceremony  previously 
ipeed  on.  Argumenu  flared,  and  as  a  yelling 
contest  developed  Wall  deployed  his  pollce- 
nicn  tn  a  line  between  the  two  groups.  He 
tried  to  persuade  the  Panamanian  students 
to  proceed  with  their  ceremony,  and  when 
they  refused  he  ordered  them  to  rejoin  their 
group  and  leave.  When  they  refused  this,  too. 
Wall  ordered  his  policemen  to  move  them 
out.  What  was  supposed  to  be  a  quick  and 
peaceful  ceremony  had  been  stretched  to 
twenty-five  minutes  and  tension  waa  rising 
dangeroufily. 

With  riot  batons  held  horisontally,  the 
officers  tMgan  to  push  the  six  Panamanians 
backward.  As  they  resisted,  scuffling  vio- 
lently, stumbling  backward  over  the  hedge, 
they  held  tight  to  tbe  flag,  which  tore  along 
tbe  already-ripped  seam  almost  to  the  top 
of  the  coat  of  arms  In  the  middle.  "Now  you 
made  us  tear  our  flag."  one  of  the  bearers 
cried  in  Spanish. 

Across  tbe  road  most  of  the  Panamanians 
were  orderly  and  quiet,  but  fifteen  or 
twenty  shouted,  shoved  and  waved.  The  flag 
bearers  soon  stopped  struggling  and  walked 
back  to  their  crowd.  They  then  held  up  the 
torn  banner  and  cried.  "Look  what  they  did 
to  our  flagi"  At  that  a  roar  went  up  and  the 
student  agitators  began  shouting  loudly 
and  lurglng  against  the  police  line.  A  few 
stones  began  to  fly.  (They  had  to  be  carried 
to  tbe  scene,  since  there  were  none  there.) 
One  hit  a  polloeman,  piercing  his  helmet 
liner  and  cutting  his  scalp.  All  the  while. 
tbe  portable  broadcasters  poured  out  In- 
flammatory accounts  of  what  was  happen- 
ing. 

It  was  now  6:30.  The  episode  had  lasted 
more  than  an  hour.  The  flag  bearers  re- 
turned with  the  flag  In  a  Volkswagen  bus 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama,  where  President 
Chlari  personally  received  them,*  while  their 
oomrades  marched  back  to  tbe  t>order  along 
Qorgas  Road,  en  route  shattering  windows 
and  street  lights,  overturning  garbage  cans 
and  atoning  automobiles.  Canal  Zone  police 
followed  In  their  crulaers  at  a  distance,  under 
orders  to  make  no  arrests  as  long  as  the 
students  did  no  more  than  damage  property 
and  continued  on  their  way  out  of  the  Zone. 
They  crossed  the  boundary  between  6:46  and 
7  p.m.,  two  full  hours  after  the  march  began. 

THE   PLANIVZD   EXPLOSION 

At  precisely  6:35  that  Thursday  evening. 
VS.  District  judge  Guthrie  P.  Crowe  sat 
down  at  home  and  tuned  In  the  regular  even- 
ing broadcast  of  New  Tork  stock  market 
nswt,>  His  wife  called  from  the  front  porch: 
"Come  here!  They're  turning  over  a  car  In 
the  street."  Judge  Crowe  saw  "seven  or  eight" 
men — not  atudentfr— around  a  car  jiarked 
along  Kennedy  Avenue.  Looking  up  and 
down  the  street,  he  saw  a  number  of  people 
milling  around,  screaming,  throwing  atones 
and  Interfering  with  traffic.  Tbe  men  finally 
toppled  tbe  car,  a  small  Morris  Minor, 
dragged  it  to  the  middle  of  the  street  and  set 
it  on  fire.  A  Panama  police  car  drove  by  and 
parked  on  the  adjacent  comer  of  "H'  Street. 
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Blithely  Ignoring  the  arsonists,  one  police- 
man got  out  and  began  directing  traffic.  With 
this  visible  demonstration  that  law  enforce- 
ment was  not  functioning,  a  dozen  crowd 
members  Joined  tbe  firebugs  In  turning  over 
and  firing  a  second  car. 

This  Incident  occurred  a  good  ten  minutes 
before  tbe  student  rioters  reached  the  bor- 
der. The  comrades  were  touching  off  their 
explosion  according  to  plan,  though  a  bit 
prematurely.  Crowds  attracted  to  tbe  tiorder 
by  tbe  radio  harangues  from  the  Balboa 
High  School  scene  were  quickly  swept  into 
the  rioting  started  by  these  clumsy  and  too 
obvious  shock  troops.  The  evidence  gath- 
ered by  the  International  Commission  of 
Jurists  presents  a  clear  picture  of  planned, 
manipulated  violence.  As  Captain  Wall  later 
testified,  the  crowds  "became  infected  with 
this  excitement"  and  a  "sort  of  social  con- 
tagion" caught  up  many  people  In  the  early 
stages  "by  their  mere  associations  with  those 
who  were  already  rlotltig." ' 

Within  minutes  600  to  600  people  were 
mining  in  the  street,  pressing  against  the 
high  wire  fence  In  front  of  the  Judge's  home. 
His  wood  frame  bouse  sits  on  a  high  bank 
some  twenty-five  yards  back  from  the  street. 
Chunks  of  concrete  come  sailing  through 
the  windows.  A  few  agitators  began  hurling 
Molotov  cocktails  over  the  fence.  The  first 
ones  did  not  shatter,  and  Judge  Crowe  was 
able  to  throw  them  off  the  porch  But  two 
on  the  porch  and  one  through  an  upstairs 
window  set  the  house  afire.  The  Judge  ran 
to  the  district  courthouse  nearby  and  sum- 
moned five  or  six  policemen,  who  fought  the 
blazes  with  buckets  and  dtshpans.  Mean- 
while, somebody  In  tbe  crowd  produced  bolt 
cutters  and  tore  through  the  fence.  When 
the  Canal  Zone  firetrucks  arrived,  rioters  let 
them  through.  The  policemen  fire  a  volley 
of  shots  over  their  heads,  the  crowd  parted, 
and  the  firemen  extinguished  the  blaee. 

Judge  Crowe  kept  some  of  the  unshattered 
Molotov  cocktails  for  souvenirs.  Each  had 
one  of  tbe  meticulously  sewn  wicks  that  later 
so  impressed  the  ICJ  Investigating  Com- 
mittee." They  also  were  half  filled  with  sand 
to  help  the  gasoline  spread  and  bum  fast- 
er—* sophisticated  little  trick  taught  In 
Castro's  schools  of  social  demolition  and 
hardly  likely  to  pop  up  spontaneously  In  a 
random  crowd.  Agitators  within  the  crowd 
particularly  Impressed  Judge  Crowe.  They 
were  screaming  slogans,  and  one  picked  up 
a  handful  of  earth  and  held  It  high  over 
hla  head  crying.  "It's  our  land!  We're  going 
to  get  the  Yankee  out!"  Across  the  street 
othera  appeared  with  paint  and  paintbrushes 
to  daub  the  buildings  with  the  favored  signs: 
'"Tankee,  go  home!"  "Yankee  murderers!" 
And  a  block  away  loudspeakers  were  already 
blaring  boisterious  Panamanian  dance  music 
to  add  to  tbe  riotous  atmosphere. 

By  the  time  the  student  column  reached 
the  border,  half  a  block  from  tbe  National 
Institute  and  Judge  Crowe's  home.  It  was 
6:46  to  7  p.m.  and  several  automobiles  were 
already  burning  as  beacons  to  tbe  lawless 
and  the  excitement-seekers.  Students  Joined 
grown-ups  In  stoning  every  car  that  passed 
bearing  Canal  Zone  license  plates.  A  snari- 
Ing  crowd  surrounded  one  car  driven  by  a 
woman  and  almost  overturned  It  before 
she  gunned  her  way  through  to  the  Zone, 
where  she  collapsed  in  hysteria. 

From  the  atart  of  the  Balboa  High  inci- 
dent, the  radio  broadcasters  accompanying 
the  Panamanian  students  poured  out  a  bar- 
rage of  hate  to  the  effect  that  the  Aenu-Icans 
had  "invaded"  Panama,  were  mtudertng  great 
numbers  of  innocent  Btudenta,  and  bad  torn 
and  trampled  Panama's  flag.  Invariably  the 
Panamanian  rioters  were  referred  to  as 
"heroes."  For  example,  at  7:55  pjn.  Onda 
Popular  aired  this  piece  of  "news": 

"A  total  of  400  University  students  are  re- 
taliating for  action  of  the  Balboa  High  School 
demonstrators  who  stepped  on  and  tore  apart 
a  Panamanian  flag  earlier  this  evening,  Tbe 


Panamanian  students  are  now  burning  an 
American  flag.  They  have  Joined  a  demon- 
stration of  15,000  people  in  Panama  City  In 
protest  against  Canal  Zone  treatment  of  tbe 
national  emblem."  '^ 

The  announcers,  not  only  according  the 
rioters  the  nation's  blessings  for  their  depra- 
datlons,  repeatedly  provided  assurance  that 
tbey  were  Inunune  from  tbe  law.  Radio  Aero- 
puerto  at  7:30  broadcast,  "The  National 
Guard  has  remained  aloof  from  all  the  Inci- 
dents." As  the  violence  reached  high  pitch, 
fellow  traveler  Thelma  King's  Radio  Trlbuna 
blared,  "The  National  Guard  reportedly  la 
siding  with  the  Panamanians  to  deTend  our 
sovereignty."  A  short  while  later  the  same 
station  proclaimed,  "The  National  Guard  is 
helping  the   Pft-TiftTnitnliinK  " 

Not  one  station  appealed  to  the  people  to 
keep  tbe  peace,  move  out  of  the  streets,  get 
into  their  homes  and  stay  away  from  trou- 
ble. That  was  left  for  Canal  Zone  authorities; 
tbey  sent  a  small  single-engine  plane  up  with 
a  loudai)eaker  to  fly  along  tbe  border  for 
more  than  an  hour  appealing  to  people  in 
Spanish  and  English  to  ttay  calm  and  go 
home.  The  appeals  were  clearly  audible  on 
the  ground,  but  no  one  heeded  them.  By 
7:15  to  7:30.  a  crowd  of  several  thousand 
mlUed  along  the  mile  of  Canal  Zone  border 
adjacent  to  downtown  Panama  City,  on 
Fourth  of  July  Avenue  and  Kennedy  Avenue 
between  Balboa  Road  and  the  Anoon  Rail- 
road Station.  The  violence,  Bustalned  by  the 
Inflammatory  broadcasts,  was  fissioning. 

The  tiny  Canal  Zone  police  force  waa  over- 
whelmed. Captain  WaU  had  nineteen  officers 
on  duty  when  the  trouble  started  at  4:40 
pjn.  By  7:30  his  entire  force  of  elghty-flve 
men  was  deployed,  trying  to  police  tbe  bor- 
der and  turn  back  marauding,  rock-hurling, 
flrebomb- throwing  mobs.  Between  6:30  and 
8  p.m.  Zone  authorities,  following  set  pro- 
cedures, made  eight  desperate  pleas  to  Pan- 
ama's efficient  U.S.-tralned  Guardla  No- 
cional  for  help.  Finally  they  appealed  directly 
to  President  Chlarl  through  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy. But  When  at  last  the  Guardia  radios 
crackled,  U.S.  monitors  In  the  Zone  could 
hardly  believe  their  ears:  tbey  said  that 
President  Chlari  bad  personally  given  strict 
orders  for  the  Guardia  to  stay  tn  Its  bar- 
racks! 

Meantime,  there  waa  chaos  on  the  border. 
In  tbe  triangular  Shaler  Plaza  the  crowds 
numbered  well  over  a  thousand.  From  the 
translator  radios  many  carried,  and  from 
agitators  running  among  the  crowd,  they 
beard  wild  tales  that  Canal  Zone  police  had 
shot  down  several  "defenseless  students." 
Waves  of  people  crossed  the  plaza  throwing 
rocks  and  flrebombs,  and  attacked  the  Tlvt^l 
Hotel,  both  areas  being  completely  inside 
tbe  Zone.  One  officer  caught  two  men  be- 
hind the  large  wooden  hotel,  trying  to  set 
It  afire.  Flying  rocks  and  Molotov  cocktails 
by  8  pjn.  had  caused  ten  casualties  among 
the  police.  Rioters  stoned  and  mobbed  cars 
with  Canal  Zone  license  plates  all  along  tbe 
border,  dragging  out  passengers  and  beating 
them  with  sticks,  pipes,  stones  and  machetes. 
Bobby  Sander,  a  twenty -one-yesir -old  Amer- 
ican who  had  been  bom  in  the  Zone,  lost 
an  eye  from  a  rock  thrown  through  his  wind- 
shield  as  he  was  driving  his  flanc6e  home 
after  a  movie, 

THI  BATTLC  OT  ANCON  LAtrND«T 

By  7:S0  a  mob  of  3,000  was  attacking  cars 
and  beating  people  in  the  vicinity  of  the  An- 
con  Laundry  and  Railroad  Station,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  Shaler  Triangle.  Defending 
the  boundary  were  a  police  sergeant  and 
eight  men.  poaltloned  between  tbe  laundry 
and  a  housing  area  where  U.S.  civilians  lived. 
Part  of  the  mob  surged  forward,  throwing 
rocks  and  firebombs  at  the  police  and  at 
windows  tn  the  laundry.  The  police  fell  back 
toward  the  residences,  then  used  tear  gas. 
The  crowd  retreated  and  set  tire  to  the  sta- 
tion   and    some    railroad    coaches,    looting 
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frel^t  pscksfrn  as  thmj  went.  Ten  rioter* 
wh«eted  &  burning  automobile  Into  the 
lauxulry.  which  began  to  bum.  The  police 
heard  gunfire  behind  the  mob  and  one  officer 
aav  bullets  rlchochet  off  the  pavement  in 
bis  direction.'-' 

After  the  police  exhausted  their  meager 
tear  gmi  supply  the  sergeaat  called  a  retreat 
until  their  backs  were  to  the  residential 
area  and  told  his  men.  "We  can't  retreat 
beyond  this  point.  We've  got  to  hold  here." 
Then  he  had  them  pull  their  service  revolver* 
and  fire  In  unison,  by  command.  PoUowing 
their  training  In  riot  drills,  they  fired  at  the 
pavement  In  front  of  the  rioters.  Such  fire 
aormally  ricochets  lov,  into  the  legs  of  the 
crowd,  but  may  hit  higher.  About  7:46.  a 
student  of  the  National  Institute,  Ascanlo 
Aroaamens.  twenty,  was  hit  in  the  shoulder 
by  a  bullet  from  a  police  revolver;  he  died 
half  an  hour  later-  The  Panamanian  radio 
stations  began  to  broadcast  hysterical  ac- 
counts of  bis  death  about  8:30. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  first  firing,  eleven 
policemen  arrived  to  reinforce  the  nine,  and 
together  they  began  firing  Into  the  air  over 
the  rioters'  heads. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  riot  Kone.  more 
than  a  mile  away,  a  horde  1,500  to  l.BOO 
strong  rushed  over  the  boundary,  forcing 
police  back  Into  the  Zone.  The  police  fired 
two  volleys,  shooting  over  the  rioters'  heads. 
At  each  volley  the  crowd  fell  back,  without 
apparent  casualties.  On  the  third  rouiid, 
when  the  police  sergeant  gave  the  standard 
preparatory  command,  "Ready  on  the  firing 
line,"  the  crowd  broke  and  ran.  Meantime. 
tear  ga«  was  delivered  and  the  police  were 
able  to  bold  until  relieved  by  troops. 

At  about  7;  40  Thursday  evening,  a  crowd 
of  rioters  moved  from  Fourth  of  July  Ave- 
nue down  Kennedy  Avenue  toward  the  up- 
roar In  Shaler  Plaza.  As  It  surged  along,  hun- 
dreds of  people  reinforced  It  from  side  streets 
In  Panama  City,  smashing  store  windows, 
turning  over  cars  and  breaking  street  lights 
as  they  went.  At  the  Pan  American  Build- 
ing Intersection  another  large  crowd  Joined 
In.  bringing  the  total  In  the  Tlvoll  Hotel- 
Shaler  Plaaa  area  to  about  3,000.  They 
swarmed  over  the  low  border  fence  between 
the  Tlvoll  and  the  Legislative  Palace.  Canal 
Zone  police  fired  tear  gas  canisters,  where- 
upon the  mob  moved  out  into  Shaler  Plaza 
and  the  Canal  Zone  Bus  Terminal.  At  the 
terminal,  rioters  ripped  the  roofing  loose, 
broke  windows  and  doors,  and  set  the  in- 
side afire. 

Agitators  urged  the  milling  people  on  and 
formed  small  groups  into  assault  waves  to 
storm  the  fence  in  front  of  the  Tlvoll.  Police 
drove  wave  after  wave  back  with  tear  gas. 
Some  people  noted  that  most  male  agitators 
who  were  Inciting  the  mobs  to  bum,  destroy 
and  pillage  seemed  to  wear  predominantly 
red  sport  shirts.  Women  agitators  carried  a 
unique  identlflcatloo  Insignia:  each  had  a 
Bebra'4kin  liandbag." 

THX   0-0.   AOirr   TAKK8   OVXS 

Oovemor  Fleming  having  left  on  a  rou- 
tine trip,  Lieutenant  Oovemor  Parker  made 
a  reconnaissance  along  the  border  at  7:46. 
He  found  that  a  crowd  he  estimated  at  3.000 
was  storming  along  Kennedy  Avenue  and  in 
many  places  hod  overrun  the  tiny  Canal 
Zone  police  contlngeats.  Pour  G^ardia  pick- 
up trucks  had  been  seen  driving  along  Ken- 
nedy Avenue,  the  officers  paying  no  atten- 
tion to  the  rioters.  The  bus  terminal  in 
Shaler  Plaxa  was  already  In  flames.  At  7:50. 
as  Acting  Oovemor,  he  asked  Oeneral  An- 
drew P.  CMeara  to  take  command. 

The  first  company  of  110  U-S.  troops  ar- 
rived In  trucks  at  the  Tlvoll  Hotel  at  8:35. 
Before  them.  Shaler  Plaxa  was  a  battle- 
ground. The  few  Canal  Zone  police,  having 
exhausted  their  tear  gas,  were  firing  service 
revolvers   and   iboCgUDj   loaded   wltn   blrd- 
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shot  to  ward  off  the  mobs.  The  troops'  ordera 
were  to  use  the  minimum  force  necessary 
to  secure  the  Zone's  borders.  They  deployed 
along  the  fence  In  riot  formation,  confront- 
ing some  500  rioters  who  were  burling  stones 
and  Molotov  cocktails.  There  was  close  con- 
tact, and  many  of  the  soldiers  were  burned 
or  hurt  by  rocks.  The  first  to  arrive  began 
firing  riot-control  shotguns,  but  before  a 
dos»n  rounds  were  fired  the  officers  stopped 
them  and  they  then  used  their  rlfies  as 
prods  to  move  the  crowds  out  with  wedge 
and  close  formations.  Two  or  three  dozen 
soldiers  were  wounded  by  fiytng  sticks,  stones 
and  bottles.'* 

About  10  pm.  twenty-four- year -old  Pri- 
vate Donald  C.  Hronek.  watching  the  mobs 
on  Fourth  of  July  Avenue,  noticed  one  par- 
ticular man  carrying  a  camera.  He  saw  the 
man  drop  the  camera  on  the  pavement,  pull 
a  pistol  and  fire  two  shots  Into  the  mob.  An- 
other man  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  away  fell. 
"The  crowd  sort  of  fell  back  away  from 
him."  Hronek  testified.  "Then  several  people 
came  hack  up.  took  the  man  up  by  the  arms 
off  the  pavement,  and  carried  him  across 
the  avenue  Into  Panama.  Shortly  thereafter 
an  ambulance  showed  up.  .  .  .  The  man  that 
did  the  shooting  walked  back  over  Into  Pan- 
ama too."  This  was  the  first  of  several 
such  shootings  of  Panamanians  by  Pana^ 
manians  observed  by  Americana,  both  sol- 
diers and  civilians.  A  number  of  sworn  affi- 
davits were  later  collected. 

Meanwhile,  in  Panama  City  itself,  the 
communist  shock  squads  were  busy.  As 
soon  as  It  became  dark,  they  led  mobs  in 
attacking  and  burning  key  American  prop- 
erties. A  National  Guard  detail  surrounded 
the  XJ.S.  Embassy,  and  the  American  diplo- 
mats praised  the  Ouardsmen  for  "a  fantas- 
tic Job"  of  protecting  the  embassy  offices  from 
the  threatening  throngs.  Nevertheless,  the 
Americans  burned  secret  records  and  evacu- 
ated all  but  two  employees  from  the  build- 
ing. The  U.S.  Information  Service  office  was 
burned  out.  About  11  p.m.  activists  pushed 
two  outomoblles  through  the  Pan  American 
Building's  windows  and  fired  shots  Into  the 
gas  tanks.  The  building  went  up  In  flames. 
Later  seven  bodies  of  suffocated  and  burned 
victims  were  found,  either  looters  or  deliber- 
ately manufactured  martyrs  trapped  In  the 
structure. 

The  sign  painters'  work  on  Shaler  Plaza 
and  along  Kennedy  Avenue — "Oet  out  Yan- 
kee!" "Down  with  the  Yankee  Murderers!" — 
was  assiduous.  They  also  renamed  Kennedy 
Avenue  "Avenue  of  the  Assassins."  One  obvi- 
ously got  carried  away.  At  the  base  of  the 
Shaler  Plaza  flagpoles  he  painted.  "Down  with 
the  Oovemmentl"  But  this  gaucherle  was 
painted  out  after  President  Chlarl  at  11:10 
p.m.  announced  via  radio  a  diplomatic  break 
with  the  United  States  and  ordered  a  state 
funeral  for  the  Panamanian  "martyrs." 
THX  ampxaa 
At  10:30  p.m.  snipers  began  shooting  at 
U.S.  troops  standing  guard  In  front  of  the 
Tlvoll  Hotel.  Within  twenty  minutes,  one 
U.S.  civilian  and  two  soldiers  were  wounded. 
The  snipers  were  shooting  from  the  Legisla- 
tive Palace  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Pan 
American  Building.  General  O'Meara's  chief 
of  staff  asked  permission  to  return  fire. 
O'Meara  refused;  instead,  he  tried  by  phone 
to  get  the  Guardia  Nacional  to  stop  the 
shooting.  A  U.S.  Army  liaison  officer  stationed 
In  the  National  Guard  headquarters  delivered 
the  general's  request,  but  nothing  happened 
So  at  10:60  O'Meara  authorized  bis  units  at 
the  Tlvoll  Hotel  to  use  directed  and  con- 
trolled shotgtin  fire  to  suppress  Identified 
shooting  from  the  Legislative  Palace.  The  fire 
was  limited  to  No.  4  and  No.  7%  shot,  the 
sizes  used  to  kill  ducks  and  doves.  At  the 
100-yard  distance  separating  the  hotel  and 
the  Lcglalauve  Palace,  neither  dove  nor  duck 
would  be  greatly  annoyed,  much  lees  snipers. 
At  11:15,  O'Meara  got  Panama's  Foreign 
Minister  Galileo  Soils  on  the  phone  to  tell 


him  that  0.3.  troops  were  being  woimded  bv 
sniper  fire  from  the  Republic  of  Pan^J? 
"Under  the  circumstances  I've  authOTlasd 
the  use  of  controlled  shotgun  counterflre- 
tha  general  said.  "Mr.  Minister.  I'll  cease  0^ 
Immediately  If  the  National  Guard  will  staD 
the  sniping  •  ©olU  replied  that  be  would  am 
that  the  National  Guard  got  immedlZ. 
orders  to  seize  all  snipers,  and  O'Meara 
ordered  a  cease-fire.  Nevertheleas,  the  saip, 
Ing  did  not  stop,  and  by  half  past  mldnlgM 
four  more  soldiers  were  wounded,  ' 

The  Southern  Command's  special  Marks- 
manship Unit  prepared  to  begin  coimterflrtn^ 
when  the  order  should  come.  The  men  in  thu 
unit  had  marksmanship  shooting  as  a  fm]. 
time  duty;  they  staff  the  U.S.  Army  teoa 
that  competes  In  the  yearly  Pan-American 
matches.  Shortly  after  midnight  the  snlpen 
began  coordinated  automatic  weapons  tin 
One,  on  top  of  the  palace,  would  pop  up  ovw 
the  wall,  spray  the  area  with  about  twenty- 
five  submachine  gun  rounds,  and  duck.  A 
minute  or  two  later  another  would  cut  looit 
from  a  second-floor  window  with  a  sub- 
machine gun.  Another  on  t<^  would  flre  with 
a  .22  caliber  rifle.  Still  another,  using  a  x 
caliber  high-powered  hunting  rifle,  would  flre 
a  few  rounds,  while  on  the  ground  three  or 
four  men  fired  with  pistols.  This  coordinated 
firing  continued  for  six  hourB.  until  dawn" 

At  12:30  ajn..  with  six  U.S.  soldiers  lo  the 
Tlvcll  area  woimded.  General  O'Meara  again 
authorized  controlled  counterflre.  The  Amer- 
ican marksmen,  using  high-powered  soopsi, 
were  closely  supervised  by  their  first  sergeast 
to  shoot  not  to  kill  but  to  neor-mlos  the 
snipers  for  psychological  effect.  Some  snlpen 
[>erslsted  until  the  marksmen  shot  bock  to 
fclll — and  OS  best  they  could  tell  In  the  dark- 
ness, they  succeeded.^*  But  the  counterflrtng 
WHS  strictly  limited:  O'Meara  stopped  It 
completely  after  about  ninety  mlnutM  In 
the  Friday  pre-dawn. 

m  sTLAMTic  nm 

In  Colon,  forty  miles  away  at  the  Canal ^ 
Atlantic  entrance,  transistor  radios  and  Iden- 
tlfled  communist  crowd -leaders  spread  the 
noting.  Three  U.S.  Army  soldiers  deployed  to 
guard  the  Zone  border  were  killed  by  anlpeis 
during  the  night.  A  young  second  lieutenant. 
Instructed  to  close  off  Bolivar  Avenue  bound- 
ary and  unaware  that  the  border  runs  down 
the  middle  of  the  street,  marched  one  squad 
to  the  far  side.  For  about  fifteen  mlnutee  bt 
occupied  ten  feet  of  the  Republic  of  Panama, 
until  the  battalion  executive  officer  cams  by 
and  moved  the  line  back.  The  Internatiooal 
Commission  of  Jurists  found  this  to  be  tht 
only  real  border  violation  by  the  Amartoaas 
In  the  four -day  "flog  war."  " 

The  agltKtors  would  address  American 
troops  directly  through  their  loudspeakera 
"Puerto  Ricans.  you  should  drop  your 
weapons  and  coma  over  to  our  side.  You 
have  no  flagr"  they  would  say.  (Ironically, 
the  second  U.S.  Army  soldier  killed  was  a 
Puerto  Rican  sergeant  who  was  directing  his 
men  toward  protected  positions.)  Similar 
appeals  were  addressed  to  the  Negro  sol- 
diers." These  tactics  were  right  out  of  the 
Bolshevik  handbooks  for  revolutionary  frat- 
emlxatlOD  and  penetration,  now  Uught  In 
oomLmuntst  propaganda  schools.  Later,  oom- 
munlsts  spread  the  rumor  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  sergeant  had  been  shot  by  hli  own 
oflloen  for  refusing  to  fLre  on  his  frtlov 
LatlnB» 

THE   VTOI.BMCB   aPUTTasa   ON 

As  Friday  dawned  sniping  sputtered  spas- 
modically over  de&erted  streets.  As  the  morn- 
ing wore  on.  a  crowd  began  to  gather  oppo- 
site the  Tlvoll.  Red  agitators  collected  crowds, 
harangued  them,  and  then  tried  to  lead  them 
in  storming  the  Zone.  (Dozens  of  the  oom- 
munlsts  were  photographed  and  lated  Identi- 
fied by  American  Intelligence  officers.)  Ser- 
geant Clark,  the  Biarksmanshlp  Unit's  first 
sergeant,  provided  revealing  eyewitness  testi- 
mony to  the  lOJ: 
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"On  Friday  morning  when  this  mob  started 
there  wasn't  85  people  there.  First  they  start- 
ad  with  a— ecattered  up  and  down  here 
(oointlng  to  a  map)— they  were  going  In  and 
Ajowllng  around  the  Pam  Am  BuUdlng.  From 
Tsmall  group.  I  eeUmate  about  200.  It  Just 
started  with  eight. 

"There  were  several  gentlemen  in  this 
crowd  when  It  started  that  were  acting  like 
■ideshow  barkers  In  a  circus;  they  were  talk- 
ing under  control  at  this  time.  I  don't  think 
anybody  would  have  ever  gotten  hurt.  These 
deaths  as  a  result  of  all  the  ocUon  out  here, 
could  have  been  avoided.  One  platoon  of  sol- 
diers or  policemen  could  hsve  policed  these 
people  up  and  stopped  this  nonsense,  without 
causing  unneceasary  deaths.  I  don't  believe 
you  would  have  hod  to  uae  tear  gas."  "■ 

TUe  communists  brought  up  a  sound  truck 
to  urge  new  attacks.  Oeneral  O'Meara 
watched  them  operate  and  told  newsmen  in 
dlHust:  "Those  people  were  trained  opera- 
tors They  were  not  students.  We  could  see 
one  fellow.  U  he  hadn't  been  through  Mister 
Castro's  school  on  how  to  handle  such  situa- 
tions, then  he's  been  through  someone's,  and 
I  daresay  It  was  Mr.  Castro's."  " 

Ftor  the  crowds  collected  by  these  tech- 
niques, storming  the  Zone  became  a  game. 
All  day  long,  every  time  a  score  or  so  got 
together,  they  would  charge  the  border,  and 
American  soldiers  concealed  from  the  snipers 
behind  vsrloiu  cover  would  hurl  tear  gas  gre- 
udes  to  drive  them  back. 

In  mld-momlng.  two  more  UJ3.  loldleTa 
were  wounded,  and  countcrfirlng  was  re- 
newed for  four  more  hours,  and  again  for 
five  mlnutee  at  7:10  pJn.  U.S.  forces  fired  an 
tfUmated  400  to  500  rounds,"  and  also  used 
ahotguns  Intermittently.  About  noon  on  Fri- 
day an  eleven-year-old  girl  was  killed  in  an 
apartment  building  near  the  Legislative  Pal- 
ace. Medical  evidence  indicated  that  the 
bullet  was  not  of  Ufi.  Army  caliber.  Still,  the 
ICJ  concluded  that  "In  all  probability"  she 
was  hit  by  a  marksman  shooting  at  a  sniper 
m  the  same  bxilldlng."  A  taxi  driver  died  of  a 
JO  caliber  wound  received  on  Friday  near  the 
Legislative  Palace,  probably  shot  by  U.8. 
marksmen.  The  sergeant  commanding  the 
Tlvoll  marksmen  eatlmated  that  bla  men 
killed  or  wounded  twenty  snipers.** 

The  only  time  the  Panama  National  Guard 
troops  appeared  on  Friday  was  to  remove 
three  of  the  bodies  bumed  in  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Building.  On  Saturday,  five  or  six 
Guardsmen  stroUed  by  and  mingled  with  the 
crowds  as  they  were  rallying  to  storm  the 
Zone  and  stone  the  U3.  military  poUce. 

On  Friday  night  snipers  poured  more  than 
800  rounds  Into  the  U.S.  posKlons  In  the 
Panama  City  end.  On  Saturday  night  the 
firing  was  most  intense  and  accurate.  One 
sniper  with  a  .22  rifle  and  telescopic  alght 
was  a  crack  shot.  In  one  twenty-minute  pe- 
riod more  than  600  rounds  came  In.  By  tele- 
phone the  Americans  were  told,  "Tell  ue  the 
locations  of  the  snipers  exactly,  and  we  will 
call  the  Guardia  and  they  will  arrest  them." 
All  Friday  night  Sergeant  Avery  phoned  In 
locations — but  no  one  ever  saw  the  Qiuvdia. 
Repeatedly  on  Saturday  night  he  asked  per- 
mission to  shoot  back,  and  was  dented  every 
time. 

On  both  nights.  Panamanians  generally 
knew  that  the  Americans  were  not  shooting 
back.  Molotov  oocktall  throwers  went  to 
work  on  the  "nvoli  Hotel  and  the  Maryknoll 
Convent  nearby.  The  Americans  watched 
them  light  the  wicks  of  their  flrebombe, 
dash  across  the  street,  and  throw  them  into 
cars  or  onto  the  hotel.  Once  they  uaeti  a  illng 
device,  hit  high  up  and  nearly  burned  the 
hotel.  The  firebugs  had  an  audience  that 
laughed  and  applauded.  One  got  himself  a 
bow  and  arrow,  soaked  the  end  In  gasoline, 
and  lit  It.  ^tut  as  he  drew  back  to  fire,  he 
ptillad  the  bow  too  far  back,  and  bumed  hla 
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hand,  and  dropped  the  bow  while  the  Ameri- 
cans laughted  and  ^plauded  for  a  change. 
The  sergeant  finally  asked  permiaslon  to 
have  his  marksmen  break  the  bottlee  In  the 
firebombers'  hands  as  they  were  running 
across  the  street  to  bomb  the  hotel.  Again 
permission  was  denied.  The  sergeant's  sar- 
donic comment:  "I  have  never  been  in  a 
position  where  I  had  to  sit  there  and  watch 
somebody  try  to  bum  a  building  up  from 
under  me  without  taking  any  action  to  pro- 
tect myself.  I  think  this  Is  more  Chan  should 
be  asked  of  any  man."  But  It  was  aaked — 
and  obeyed. 

The  Americans  also  noted  additional  In- 
stances of  Panamanians  shooting  each  other. 
On  Saturday  afternoon  a  Panamanian 
standing  by  the  Boyd  Building  fired  a  pistol 
twioe  toward  his  countrymen  In  front  of 
on  apartment  building,  pocketed  his  pistol 
and  walked  down  the  sUeet.  Ten  mlnutee 
later  he  reappeared  from  the  Legislative  Pal- 
ace, firing  this  time  back  toward  the  Boyd 
Building.  It  seemed  to  the  American  sharp- 
shooters watching  through  high-powered 
lenses  that  he  wanted  to  shoot  aomel>ody  and 
blame  it  on  the  VS.  Army.  Again  about  3 
p.m.  on  Saturday  or  Sunday  (sleepless  and 
fatigued,  the  OX  witness  could  not  recall 
which)  a  GMATdia  trooper  fired  toward  a 
mnn  standing  along  a  wall  lining  Fourth 
of  July  Avenue.  The  man  Jumped  back. 
After  a  second  shot,  he  slumped  down  against 
the  waU.  The  crowd  shied  back  a  minute, 
and  then  several  people,  including  the  troop- 
er who  did  the  shooting,  walked  over  to  the 
body." 

After  three  and  a  half  days,  at  S  a.m.  on 
Monday,  January  18,  by  prior  arrangement 
with  the  VS.  Army,  the  Guardia  Nocional 
moved  into  Colon  by  truck.  Until  this  hour 
the  sniping  and  flrebombing  had  continued 
there  along  the  entire  eight-block  front. 
The  Guardsmen  searched  the  buildings  across 
the  street  from  the  Canal  Zone  from  Uttp 
to  bottom.  Not  another  shot  was  fired  or 
firebomb  thrown.  The  same  thing  happened 
along  the  tortured  Panama  City  border.  The 
ICJ  report  concluded:  "The  Investigating 
Committee  feels  satisfied  that.  If  the  Guardia 
NadonaX  had  taken  charge  of  the  situation 
early  on  the  evening  of  the  9ih  or  soon 
thereafter,  the  violence  and  the  damage 
to  property  and  the  tragic  casualties  would 
not,  in  all  probability,  have  taken  place."  ■ 
mLOOTTi  TO  AN  optaiTioNAL  Taitrispa 
To  serve  their  own  ends,  many  noncom- 
munlst  or  even  professedly  an ti -communist 
governments  may  actually  cooperate  with 
their  local  communlsta  in  staging  ontl-Weet- 
em  riots  or  other  operations.  In  Lima  in 
1058  before  Vice  President  Richard  Nixon 
arrived  many  Peruvians  felt  that  a  little 
Red  disturbance  would  help  the  foreign  aid 
Income,  and  hence  police  winked  at  com- 
munist plans.  After  a  military  Junta  in  19«a 
overthrew  Juan  Bosch,  the  Dominican  Re- 
public's first  elected  president  in  thirty 
years,  the  United  States  withdrew  reoognl- 
tlon.  Members  of  the  government,  to  en- 
courage U.8.  recognition,  purposadly  set  up 
and  armed  (ironically,  with  VJ&.  weapons 
furnished  under  a  police  aid  program)  a 
band  of  communist  guerillas  As  soon  as  the 
gambit  succeeded,  the  sixteen  hard-core 
leaders  were  rounded  up  and  shot.  Some- 
times dictators  will  uae  the  communists  be- 
cause they  are  expert  in  organizational  skills. 
Cuba's  Batista  allowed  the  communists  to 
run  mony  labor  unions  and  the  Reds,  in  re- 
turn, behaved  docilely.  Indonesia's  Sukarno 
used  the  organisational  and  agitational  tal- 
ents and  mob- management  expertise  of  his 
local  conmiunlstB  to  attack  and  gut  the 
British  Embassy  In  his  feud  over  Malaysian 
independence. 

Something  of  this  kind  aeema  to  have  been 
what  oocurred  in  Panama.  Ooremxaent  lead- 
en eager  for  a  UtUe  anU-Amarlcan  "po- 
grom"   to   benefit   their   domestic   political 


purpooaa,  and  were  content  to  acquiesce  in 
known  communist  planning-  Perhaps  Chlarl 
woa  persuaded  by  secret  communists  within 
Ills  p&lace  guard.  The  legal  adviser  In  his 
Foreign  Ministry,  Eloy  Benedettl.  and  his 
Minister  of  Education,  Soils  Palma,  were 
iden titled  communists  and  were  close  to  the 
Prealdect  in  the  Preeidentlal  Palace  much 
of  the  time.  Indeed,  Chlarl  even  appeared  on 
the  balcony  of  the  Prcaidentlal  Palace  at  the 
height  of  the  rioting  with  two  professional 
communist  agitators.  Victor  Avila  and  Floyd 
Bntton,  and  looked  approvingly  while  Avlla 
urged  the  crowds  to  new  "vengeance"  attacks 
against  the  Canal  Zone. 

The  OAS  rushed  a  special  peace  comjnis- 
slon  Co  Panama  to  try  to  stop  the  violence. 
It  arrived  on  Saturday,  and  immediately 
American  diplomats  complained  bitterly  to 
the  Panamanian  government  representatlvae. 
in  the  presence  of  the  OAS  Commission, 
about  the  known  communist  a^taton 
trained  in  Cuba,  the  Soviet  Union  and  China 
who  were  out  haranguing  and  leading  the 
crowds  to  invade  the  Zone.  "Give  us  their 
names,  and  we  will  arrest  them."  the  Pana- 
manians replied.  That  evening  U^.  author- 
ities gave  them  ten  names.  Despite  this,  the 
next  morning.  Sunday.  January  12,  six  of 
the  ten  nsuned  agitators  turned  up  leading 
the  state  funeral  procession  for  the  "martyrs 
of  Yankee  aggression"  that  marched  through 
Panama  City. 

The  Panama  tradegy  proved  nothing  so 
dramatically  as  the  power  of  the  instanta- 
neous communications  media  and  the  effeo- 
tlveneai  of  a  handful  of  trained  social  demo- 
Utlonlsts  who  know  bow  to  exploit  and  ma- 
nipulate this  elecUonicA  marvel.  The  staged 
Balboa  Incident  gave  commimist  agents  and 
ooUaboratora  In  the  broadcasting  stations 
the  opportunity  to  call  out  the  crowds.  The 
subsequent  rioting  followed  a  classic  pat- 
tern, except  that  the  communist  hand  be- 
came obvious  a  little  sooner  and  more  clearly 
than  usual,  and.  thanks  to  the  OAS  and 
tCJ,  was  more  thoroughly  documented.  Com- 
munist Infiltrators,  fellow  travelers  and 
Yanqul-hatere  were  sufficiently  embedded  in 
the  radio  stations  and  governmental  ma- 
chinery to  provide  an  initial  wave  o(  crowds 
to  screen  the  paramilitary  apparatus.  The 
ordinary  ruffians  who  come  out  of  the  wood- 
work of  any  community  at  the  first  sign  of 
free  loot  and  unpoliced  fighting  quickly  re- 
inforced the  roving  communist  shock  squads. 
These  rioters  who  stoned,  overturned  and 
bumed  automobiles,  and  wounded  Ameri- 
cans, shot  their  own  people  and  committed 
other  crimes  won  praise  without  distinction 
as  heroes  and  patriots,  and  many  ordinary 
Panamanians,  especially  youth,  joined  the 
glory. 

Yet  after  the  first  mad  excitement  wore 
off,  moat  ol  the  ordinary  citizens  quickly 
retired,  depriving  the  communists  ol  the 
crowd  shield  and  leaving  them  inconvenient- 
ly exposed  for  all  to  see.  At  no  time  on 
Thursday  evening  did  the  crowd  total  exceed 
16.000  ''  In  Panama  Cliy  and  Colon  oombined 
although  this  was  suffldent  cover  for  the 
initial  dirty  work.  The  ICJ  ln\'estlgators 
found  that  on  Friday  and  Saturday  the  crowd 
In  Panama  City  diminished  dramatically, 
leaving  only  about  a  t^usand  in  the  streets. 
Movies  on  these  <<ftefs  show  that  the  Red 
oadrea  had  trouble  raising  crowds  for  thetr 
"moss"  Invasions  of  the  Zone:  there  were  no 
great  "masses  '  to  be  found.  The  American 
sergeant  who  declared  that  a  single  platoon 
of  aoldlera  could  have  cleaned  up  the  trou- 
ble In  a  few  minutes  was  undoubtedly  right, 
and  the  ICJ  agreed. 

Certainly  even  100  people  milling,  shout- 
ing, throwing  rocks  and  firebombs  can  create 
considerable  havoc — especially  If  trained 
agitators  and  paramilitary  squads  are  operat- 
ing in  their  midst  to  egg  them  on.  But  it  Is 
no  difficult  Oick  to  raise  a  crowd  of  15.000 
when  one  oansldcrs  that  a  three-alarm  flre  In 
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%ny  city  In  the  world  can  nlae  that  many 
tn  no  time.  Considering  Panama  Clty'a 
popuJatlon  or  271 .000  and  Colon's  of  59,000, 
In  a  nation  of  1,067,000,  the  crowd  la  shown 
to  b«  a  amall  minority  and  the  communist 
acoomplishment  seems  less  Impressive,  tn 
this  perspective  the  facts  would  seem  to  In- 
dicate that  the  Panamanians  axe  a  far  more 
decent  and  peace- lortng  people  than  the 
beh&vior  or  some  of  their  poUticlans  and  the 
professional  commuolat  wreckers  Implied. 

The  casualty  figures  corroborate  the  oon- 
cluaton  that,  except  for  the  first  wave  of  mass 
hysteria,  the  pattern  of  managed  violence  be- 
eamft  so  obvious  that  most  Panamanians 
IwckMl  oft  and  stayed  home.  By  6  p.m.  Prl- 
(Uy.  the  n.S.  Army  had  suffered  three  killed 
and  ten  woianded  by  sniper  flre.  and  flfty-one 
wounded  by  rocks,  firebombs,  sticks  and  bot- 
tles. One  Panamanian  student  was  killed  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  Ancon  Laundry  battle,  and 
another  nine  teen -year- old  boy  was  shot  down 
sometime  during  the  night  and  died  two  days 
later  of  wounds  from  an  undetermined  type 
of  flre&rm.  One  Panamanian  was  killed  by  an 
■utomoblle  driven  by  another.  Bind  an  old 
fmlt  peddler  was  shot  while  lying  or  resting 
In  the  Avenlda  Central.  He  may  have  been  a 
victim  of  one  of  several  reported  Instances  of 
apparently  wanton  shooting  of  Panamanians 
by  Panamanians.  The  ICJ  speculated  that 
other  death.<i  occurred  as  shopkeepers  de- 
fended their  shops  from  looters."  In  addi- 
tion, seven  Panamanians  burned  to  death  In 
the  Pan  American  Building.  The  total  of  dead 
Panamanians  resulting  from  the  first  night 
of  rioting  was  at  le&st  ten.  with  no  allowance 
for  snipers  hit  by  TT.S.  Army  sharpshooters, 
while  the  injured  numbered  In  hundreds. 
Clearly,  most  of  the  deaths  and  Injuries  oc- 
curred In  the  first  night's  violence. 

By  Sunday  the  vanishing  crowds  left  the 
communists  so  naked  that  even  Panama's 
President  felt  compelled  to  grumble  about 
them.  Nudging  him  were  the  OAS  emergency 
mission  and  President  Johnson's  personal 
emissaries.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Mann  and  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Cyrus  Vance,  who  had  arrived  from  Wash- 
ington at  6  p.m.  Saturday  and  complained 
bitterly  about  the  communist  agitation.  Chl- 
arl,  obviously  shocke<d  by  the  bloodshed  and 
furor  of  the  genJe  he  had  uncorked,  began 
trying  to  recork  It  while  simultaneously 
maintaining  the  natlonllst  emotion  for  his 
own  political  goals.  He  told  a  press  confer- 
ence: "Por  the  past  34  hours  there  has  been 
Infiltrated  and  Is  active  within  the  popular 
movement  alien  Influence  of  pro-Castro  and 
pro-communlst  tendency,  but  this  Is  apart. 
and  not  necessarily  Identified  with,  the  purely 
civic  movement  in  which  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Panamanians  are  engaged."** 
Considering  that  Chlarl  had  stood  on  the 
Presidential  Palace  balcony  touching  elbows 
with  two  Cuba-trained  communist  profes- 
sionals the  afternoon  before,  his  perceptlve- 
ncsB  left  a  little  to  be  desired. 

The  communut -Panamanian  diplomatic 
olTenslve  against  Washington  was  so  effective, 
however,  that  those  engaged  in  It  became 
overconfident,  and  on  January  31  they  made 
a  serious  blunder.  The  Panamanian  Bar  As- 
sociation with  Its  government's  nod  asked 
the  T7N- recognised  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists  of  Geneva,  Swltaerland,  to 
Investltjate.  charging  the  tJnltwl  States  with 
violating  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights.  The  ICJ  sent  an  Amsterdam 
University  law  professor,  a  Swedish  Judge, 
and  a  distinguished  Bombay  lawyer.  Before 
this  panel  the  United  States  paraded  wit- 
ness after  witness — participants.  Canal  Zone 
officials,  experts— and  the  U.S.  attorney  vir- 
tually dared  the  Panamanian  Foreign  Min- 
istry and  Bar  Association  representatives  to 
put  their  own  responsible  government  ofll- 
clals  on  the  stand.  (They  did  not.)  Once  U.S. 
officials  even  caught  the  Panamanians  try- 
ing to  slip  In  fake  evidence:  a  picture  shov- 
ing street   lampposts  of  the   kind  used  at 


the  time  of  the  lOOD  disturbances  but  since 
remored.  At  one  point  the  Indian  lawyer, 
who  chaired  the  ICJ  Oommlttee,  spoke 
sharply  to  the  Panama  Bar  delegate:  "Dr. 
niueca.  I  will  be  quite  frank  with  you.  my 
colleagues  and  I  are  not  very  impressed  with 
thU  witness.  We  do  not  think  that  be  is 
very  reliable.  .  .  We  would  strongly  tirge  you 
that  when  you  bring  the  other  witDesa  you 
tell  them  to  answer  directly  and  truth - 
fuUy."  • 

tn  their  findings,  the  Jurists  rejected  point 
by  point  the  Panamanian  charges: 

"Consldertng  all  the  grave  acta  of  violence 
and  the  threat  to  life  and  security  Involved, 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  even  It 
the  force  used  by  the  Canal  Zone  authorities 
and  the  United  States  Army  may  have  been 
at  certain  stages  somewhat  in  excess  of  what 
was  absolutely  necessary  at  the  time,  the 
force  used  seems  to  have  been  Justified:  tak- 
ing Into  account  such  rapidly  moving,  crit- 
ical, and  violent  conditions,  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  down  a  fine  distinguishing  line  of  what 
should  have  been  the  absolute  minimum 
necessary.""' 

The  Jurists  reported  that  they  found  indi- 
cations of  "some  degree  of  premeditation  and 
planning.""  And  then  they  delivered  this 
stinging  rebuke — which,  added  to  the  one 
declaring  that  prompt  Panamanian  polloe  ac- 
tion could  have  prevented  the  tragic  deaths 
and  violence,  makes  a  shocking  Indictment  of 
President  Chlari's  regime : 

"We  regret  deeply  that  the  Panamanian 
authorities  made  no  attempt  during  the  crit- 
ical early  hours,  as  well  as  for  almost  three 
days  thereafter,  to  curb  and  control  the  vio- 
lent activities  of  the  milling  crowds.  On  the 
contrary,  there  is  considerable  evldencs  to 
indicate  that  broadcasts  over  radio,  televi- 
sion and  loud-speakers,  newspapers,  and 
other  means  were  adopted  to  Incite  and  mis- 
inform the  Panamanian  public  without  any 
action  by  the  Panamanian  authorities  to  cur- 
tail or  moderate  .such  activities,"  »• 

Nevertheless,  from  the  communist  stand- 
point the  Panama  "flag  war"  was  a  glowing 
success,  strategically  and  tactically.  The  OAS 
was  diverted  from  single-minded  concentra- 
tion on  Castro's  attempt  to  topple  Vene- 
zuela's constitutional  regime.  The  world  press 
was  totally  taken  In.  Not  until  the  third  day 
did  the  public  begin  to  get  the  slightest  hint 
of  communist  participation.  Not  until 
months  later  did  some  of  the  basic  data 
begin  to  come  to  light.  The  propaganda  dam- 
age was  done. 

rOOTNOTSS 

^  On  one  side,  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
and  other  "don't-rocfc-the-boat"  diplomatists 
argued  to  keep  the  data  secret.  On  the  other 
Bide  were  the  new  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Latin  America.  Thomas  Mann,  an 
appointee  of  President  Johnson:  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Director  John  McCone.  and 
a  minority  of  other  actlon-mlnded  Individ- 
uals, Rusit  and  his  allies  won — throwing  away 
a  tremendous  advantage  an  outstanding  In- 
telligence performance  has  pravldod. 

•  Jules  Duttots.  Danger  Over  Panama  (Zn- 
dlanapDlis:  Bobbs-Merrlll,  l»04),  pp.  294- 
295. 

■  Guerra,  January  9. 1954. 

»U.S.  Presentation  on  February  14  and  15, 
1904,  to  the  Committee  established  under 
resolution  of  the  OAS,  Pebnwry  6.  1904  Ex- 
hibit B,  p.  1. 

•  Dubois,  op.  cit„  p.  310. 

'  Aeporf  on  the  Events  in  Panama,  January 
9-12.  t9G4,  prepared  by  the  InvestlgaUng 
C^Hnmlttee  appointed  by  the  tntematlonal 
Commission  of  Jurists  (Geneva:  Interna- 
tional Commission  of  Jurists,  1964).  p.  16, 
(Hereafter  dted  as  ICJ  Report.) 

■Unpublished  transcript  of  testimony  be- 
fore the  Investigating  Committee  of  the  In- 
temationai  Commission  of  Jurists,  March  10, 
1964,  pp.  61-«a.  (Hereafter  dted  as  ICJ  testi- 
mony.) 

•  Ibid,,  p.  34, 


•  tCJ  Report,  p.  ao. 

'"  VS.  Presentation  to  the  Committee  es- 
tablished under  resolution  of  the  OAS  Fyh 
ruary  8.  1964,  "Background  and  Chronolosv 
of  the  Events  in  Panama  and  the  Canal  ZoSt 
on  the  Ninth.  Tenth  and  Subsequent  Dara  in 
January  1964."  p.  79. 

"  ICJ  testimony,  March  lO.  1964,  p.  34 

"  Dubois,  op.  cit.,  p.  a»0. 

"  Transcript  of  press  conference  by  Oeneral 
O'Meara  held  on  January  13,  1964. 

"ICJ  testimony.  March  11.  1964.  p.  us 

"/bid,  pp.  84-87. 

"/bid.,  pp.  43-43. 

'^  ICJ  Report,  p.  30:  ICJ  testimony,  March 
13.  1964,  p.  39. 

'•  ICJ  testimony.  March  13, 1964.  p.  66 

» Ibid. 

"ICJ  testimony.  March  11,  1904,  p.  103. 

"  WaaMnffton  Post.  January  18,  1964 

"  ICJ  Report,  p.  36. 

"/bid.,  p.  37.  Cf.  medical  testimony,  March 
13.  1904,  p.  3. 

••  ICJ  testimony.  March  11.  1964.  p.  loi 

"/bld.pp.  113. 130. 

"  /bid.,  pp.  30,  38. 

''  This  estimate  Is  based  on  a  careful  study 
and  comparison  of  all  crowd  estimates  In  all 
locations  along  the  riot  zones  in  both  cities 
contained  In  the  ICJ  hearings  and  OAS  doc- 
uments. The  only  overall  estimate  In  Panama 
City  made  by  a  competent  observer  on  the 
scene  was  by  Captain  Gaddls  Wall.  A  veteran 
of  twenty-four  years  of  police  work  wltb 
much  experience  at  estimating  crowds,  in 
1968  he  had  attended  the  University  of 
Louisville  (Kentucky)  police  training  pro- 
gram and  had  a  course  In  "flash  recognition. " 
As  a  part  of  this  course  plcttirea  of  crowds 
flash  momentarily  on  a  screen,  after  which 
students  make  estimates  and  compare  them 
with  the  known  count.  Wall  used  the  tech- 
nique of  block-uniting  a  group  of  100,  then 
multiplying  for  the  total  area  In  view.  He 
estimated  a  total  of  8,000  people  strung  oat 
along  the  mile  and  a  quarter  of  Canal  Zont 
boundary  In  Panama  City,  from  Pranglpsnl 
Street  intersection  In  the  Anoon  area  to  Bal- 
boa Road  Intersection  at  the  opposite  end 
of  town.  (ICJ  testimony.  March  10.  1964.  p. 
33.)  The  largest  crowd  estimate  in  Colon  was 
1,600  In  the  flag-raising  ceremony  at  tbt 
Administrative  Building.  When  all  other  es- 
timates in  the  pertinent  documents  are  con- 
sidered, 15,000  seems  a  highly  generous  total 
for  the  number  of  people  taking  part 
throughout  the  night. 
"  ICJ  Report,  p.  36. 
■  Waahtngton  Post,  January  13.  1964. 
"  ICJ  testimony,  March  7.  1904,  p  66. 
« ICJ  Report,  pp.  87-38. 
"/bid.,  p.  31. 

•Cf.  I>ubols,  op.  ctt.,  p.  397:  also  OAS 
chronology  (see  note  10,  ^upra),  p.  74. 


SPEAKER  McCORMACK  IS  HON- 
ORED BY  THE  REPUBLIC  OP 
ITALY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  » 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  CMr.  Rodino)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
warmth  and  affection  that  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  the  receipt  of  the  Republic 
of  Italy's  highest  honor,  the  "Cavallere 
di  Gran  Croce"  of  the  Order  "Al  Merlto 
della  Repubbllca."  And,  I  cannot  help 
feeling  a  special  sense  of  pride  in  shar- 
ing this  award  with  such  distinguished 
company. 

But  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  have  much  more 
often  been  a  giver  than  a  recelfw. 
You — who  has  done  so  much  toward  ful- 
filling the  dream  of  a  life  of  dignity, 
health,  and  happiness — have  endowed  us 
with  a  l^acy  of  selfless  dedication. 
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Aa  B  man  who  cares  deeply  for  bit 
fellow  roan,  your  example  will  always  live 
In  the  minds  of  thoee  who  have  known 
and  have  had  the  privilege,  as  I  have 
hid,  to  work  with  you.  Your  lofty  Ideals 
have  provided  me  with  a  great  source  of 
Inspiration;  your  wise  counsel  was  grate- 
fully taken.  And  your  keen  direction  has 
guided  the  course  of  countless  pieces  of 
legislation  which  have  afleoted  the  lives 
of  virtually  every  American. 

I  feel  especially  fortunate  to  have  been 
touched  by  your  compassion,  wanned  by 
your  generosity  Our  long  and  close  as- 
sociation has  been  one  of  my  most  val- 
ued and  I  shall  always  carry  the  treas- 
ured touch  of  your  friendship. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  the  deepest  af- 
fection and  admiration  that  I  congratu- 
late you  and  wish  you  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  life's  blessings. 


SENSE  OP  CONORESS:  REAFFIRM 
TRADITIONAL  U.S.  POLICY  POR 
REFUOEES 

(Mr.  RODINO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Recokd.) 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  In- 
troduced a  "sense  of  Congress"  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  United  States  to 
reafllrm  Its  traditional  concern  for  refu- 
gees and  for  the  individual  human  bemg 
and  to  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  oiler  asylum  to  all  escapees  and 
refugees  from  totalitarian  persecution 
and  tyraimy. 

I  never  anticipated,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  would  ever  feel  compelled  to  introduce 
this  resolution.  This  great  country  of 
ours,  throughout  history,  has  main- 
tained a  world  image  of  humanity  and 
the  land  of  the  free  and  a  free  land  for 
those  who  escape  from  persecution  and 
oppression. 

But.  the  recent  fiasco  aboard  a  UjB. 
Coast  Guard  vessel  and  the  forced  re- 
turn to  a  Russian  vessel  of  a  young 
Lithuanian.  Slmas  Kudlrka.  seeking 
cherished  freedom  has  shocked  the  con- 
science of  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  has  never  ceased 
to  recognize  those  Baltic  States  of 
Estonia.  Lithuania,  and  Latvia  as  sepa- 
rate sovereign  nations,  notwithstanding 
their  subrogation  and  !*ub]ection  by  the 
Communist  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  it  is  par- 
ticularly tragic  that  asylum  was  denied 
to  this  native  of  Lithuania. 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  will  be 
said  concerning  the  facts  surroiuidlng 
ttie  attempted  escape  of  this  young 
Lithuanian  and  his  seeking  of  political 
asylum.  If  there  Is  anything  to  come  out 
of  thi.s  tragic  misfortime.  It  should  be 
the  rededication  and  reaffirmation  to  the 
basic  tenets  of  our  way  of  life  and  oiu: 
tradition  as  a  land  of  asylum  for  the  op- 
pressed and  the  persecuted. 

In  revewlng  just  the  recent  leglslatlTe 
history  of  the  United  States  since  World 
War  n  in  the  refugee  field,  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  have  consistently  taken 
action  to  effectuate  in  a  fast  and  effec- 
tive manner  measures  to  insure  the  es- 
capees and  refugees  were  offered  a  chance 
for  asylum  in  the  United  States.  During 
this  period  we  had  a  succession  of  laws 
Including  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  the 


Refugee  Relief  Act.  Hungarian  Refucee 
Act.  the  Pair  Share  Refugee  Act  in  rec- 
ognition of  World  Refugee  Year,  as  well 
as  U.S.  participation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions High  CommL^ioner  for  Refugees, 
and  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
for  European  Migration.  Special  pro- 
grams for  Chinese  refugees  from  Hong 
Kong,  Dutch  refugees  from  Indonesia, 
Old  Believers  from  Asia  were  under- 
taken; a  continued  alertness  to  assist 
refugees  from  Eastern  Europe  was  never 
forgotten.  More  than  1  million  refugees 
have  been  accepted  In  the  United  States 
since  1945. 

The  United  States  is  a  signatory  to  the 
United  Nations  Protocol  Relating  to  Ref- 
ugees. This  protocol  adopted  the  defini- 
tion of  refugees  from  the  1961  Conven- 
tion Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refugees 
as  persons  who  are  outside  of  and  are 
unwilling  to  return  to  their  respective 
coimtries  of  nationality  or  habitual  resi- 
dence because  of  well-founded  fear  of 
being  per.secuted  for  reasons  of  race,  re- 
ligion, nationality,  membership  of  a  par- 
ticular social  group  or  political  opinion. 
By  becoming  a  signatory  to  this  protocol, 
the  United  States  is  automatically  bound 
to  the  basic  provisions  of  the  19S1  con- 
vention prohibiting  the  expulsion  or  re- 
turn of  refugees  to  territories  where  life 
or  freedom  would  be  threatened. 

The  protocol  and  the  refugee  provi- 
sions of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  are  the  foundation  of  our  current 
policy  toward  refugees. 

The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
provides  that  10.200  defined  refugees 
may  enter  the  United  States  each  year. 
Additionally,  this  act  provides  that  the 
Attorney  General  can  parole  persons  In- 
to the  United  States  for  emergent  rea- 
sons or  for  reasons  deemed  strictly  in  the 
public  interest. 

Only  a  few  months  ago.  when  It  be- 
came evident  that  numbers  for  refugee 
admissions  would  be  exhausted  prior  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  suggested  to 
the  Attorney  General,  who  readily 
agreed,  that  refugees  be  paroled  until 
members  became  available  so  that  the 
United  States  would  not  have  to  turn  its 
back  on  persons  seeking  freedom. 

The  decades  of  good  works  and  good, 
services  dedicated  to  helping  the  op- 
pressed should  not  be  forgotten  because 
of  the  tragic  incident  involving  this 
young  Lithuanian  freedom  seeker.  There- 
fore, I  call  upon  the  Congress  to  approve 
this  sense  of  Congress  resolution  reaf- 
firming the  traditional  concern  of  the 
United  States  for  refugees  and  for  the 
individual  human  being. 


THE  NUCLEAR  THREAT  INSIDE 
AMERICA 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
December  IS  Issue  of  Look  magazine, 
our  colleagues  will  find  a  fascinating 
article  entitled  "The  Nuclear  Threat  In- 
side America"  by  Mr.  Jack  Shepherd. 
The  article  adds  to  the  growing  literature 
on  nuclear  reassessment  and  is  partlc- 


ulATly  worthy  of  the  dose  attention  from 
all  Members  of  (ingress. 

Considering  that  the  circulation  of  the 
magazine  is  over  7.800,000,  it  la  not  un- 
likely that  the  article  cotild  create  the 
impetus  for  a  truly  national,  grassroots 
movement  which  would  force  the  Con- 
gress to  reexamine  the  statutory  under- 
pinnings of  the  nuclear-Oovemment-ln- 
dustrlal  complex.  I  have  been  calling  for 
such  a  review  for  almost  15  years;  such 
a  reevaluatlon  of  nuclear  policy  Is  long 
overdue. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  public,  and  the 
conservation  and  envirotunent  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  country  will  make 
nuclear  review  the  No.  1  issue  of  1971. 
I  make  a  fair  warning  that  I  will  be  doing 
everything  in  my  power  to  make  this  the 
primary  envirotunent  Issue  of  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

The  political  clout  of  the  AEC-lndus- 
trlal  complex  is  well  known  and  well 
documented;  nevertheless,  there  is  real 
hope  that  the  public  can  regain  control 
over  the  "nuke  pushers."  The  AEC-lndus- 
trtal  complex  Is  already  reeling  from  the 
onslaught  of  two.  Just  two,  scientists. 
Scattered  here  and  there  across  the  Na- 
tion, various  ad  hoc  groups  have  been 
able  to  slow  down  the  headlong  rush  to 
nuclearize  the  countryside.  Consider 
now.  the  prospects  for  the  future  safety 
of  the  whole  of  the  population  if  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  of  Congress,  plus 
the  conservation  groups  in  concert,  de- 
manded a  rational,  safe,  national  mllcy 
on  future  nuclear  development  It  is.  In 
a  word,  quite  a  vision.  It  Is,  In  another 
word,  obtainable. 

Mr.  Shepherd's  article  from  Look  mag- 
azine follows: 

IFrom   Look    Magazltu.   Dec.    16,    1970) 

TSS   NUGUEAS  THSXAT   IKSXDE   ABUSICA 

For  24  years  the  Atomic  Energy  Ck>mmls- 
slon  haB  grown  up  fat.  powerful,  unques- 
tioned Its  vast,  loyal  band  of  scientists, 
fuoctlonarlee,  businessmen  and  politicians 
talk  about  "nuclear  enhancement."  nuclear 
events,"  and  "nuclear  landscaping,"  llcenae 
and  run  atomic-power  generators  and  weap- 
ons lactones  that  dump  "radwaat*."  which 
wiU  bubble  for  thousands  of  years — lasting 
longer  than  governments,  records,  perhaps 
man  hlmaeit.  ABC  has  spent  (48  bimon.  Itt 
got  friends 

Now  A£C  Is  under  attack.  More  than  111 
nuclear  power  plants  are  promised  by  IMO. 
Private  citizens  have  blocked  six  In  1970. 
University  of  Nevada  researcher*  r.hw.klng 
tbe  buildup  of  lodlne-181  In  cattle  thyroids 
across  the  West  conclude:  "The  principal 
known  source  of  1-131  Is  exhaust  gases  from 
nuclear  reactors  and  associated  fuel-process- 
ing plants." 

Sclentlvts  argue  that  our  underground 
blasts  for  research — more  than  23  so  far 
this  year  versus  two  In  Bussla— are  expen- 
sive, repetitive  and  careless.  Radioactive  plu- 
tonlum  now  covers  860  square  miles  of  the 
Nevada  Teet  Site.  ABC  admits  the  desert  Is 
contaminated.  "It's  going  to  be  contami- 
nated a  long,  long  time."  says  a  spokesman. 
"That's  why  we're  testing  here.  That's  the 
kind  of  thing  we  have  to  do." 

Many  ABC  officials  are  working  hard  to 
overcome  their  reputation.  Others  are  skat- 
ing fastest  where  the  Ice  is  thlimest.  CMtlcs 
bristle  at  a  nuclear  policy  run  by  Insiders 
impatient  with  environmental  questions  and 
want  a  voice  In  safely  and  radiation  stand- 
ards used  by  the  AEC.  They  argue  against 
ABC's  dual  role  of  promoter  and  regulator  of 
atomic  energy.  "That."  says  a  critic,  "Is  like 
letting  tbe  fox  guard  the  ben  house." 
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ABC  SMS  lu  mtaaloD  u  m  cnia«de.  Howard 
B.  Brown.  Jr.,  kaslst&nt  ^ner&l  maiucer, 
s»yi:  "We  liav«  clrcumn»vlg»t«<l  tbe  globe 
nuuiy  Uebvs  over,  spreuUng  the  gospel  about 
the  peaceful  Btom."  Opponenu  are  beretlce. 
Two  of  them,  Drs.  John  C3ofman  and 
Arthur  T&mpUn  of  AEC's  Lawrence  Radia- 
tion Laboratory  (Lirermore,  Calif,),  argua 
that  AEC's  "safe  radlaUon  dose**  la  unsafe. 
If  everyone  got  AEC's  safe  doee.  they  claim, 
there  would  be  16.000  to  34.000  more  cancer 
and  leuJcemla  deaths  a  year  In  the  U.S.  They 
demand  an  Immediate  reduction  to  a  tenth 
of  the  AEC  level. 

AEC  fumes.  "Oofman,  TampUn  and  tbelr 
allies  are  .  .  .  trying  their  case  In  the  press 
and  other  public  Aorums,"  said  James  T. 
Bomey.  an  AEC  commissioner.  "We  used  to 
call  such  characters  'Opera  Stars.' " 

Dr.  Gofman  has  rebutted:  "There  Is  no 
morality  .  .  .  not  a  shred  of  honesty  In  any 
one  of  them — none.  I  can  assure  you.  from 
every  bit  of  dealing  Tve  had  .  .  .  theee  la  ab- 
solute dupUclty.  guaranteed  duplicity,  Ilea 
at  every  turn,  falnehood  In  every  way,  about 
you  personally  and  about  your  motives." 

Any  exposure  to  radiation  may  be  cumula- 
tive; the  damage  \a  Irreversible,  There  are 
five  dangers:  cancer,  leukemia,  genetic  de- 
fects, fetal  Bjid  neonatal  deaths.  They  may 
take  generations  to  show  up. 

Radioactivity  tends  to  accumulate  In  spe- 
cific tissues  and  organs.  Iodlne-131  seeks  the 
thyroid:  atrontlum-90  builds  Into  bones  and 
teeth.  Ceslum-137.  muscle,  Krypton-8fi  Is  al- 
ready concentrating  in  our  fatty  tissues,  and 
this  accumulation  could  exhaust  two-thirds 
of  AEC's  "radiation  budget"  for  man  for  the 
coming  century. 

Critics  charge  that  the  present  standards 
don't  consider  concentration,  or  accumula- 
tion, that  all  radiation  damages  cella.  that 
there  1a  no  safe  limit  or  threshold.  ABC 
standards  come  from  two  groups  of  scientists 
and  the  Federal  Radiation  Council,  which 
also  balances  risk  versus  benefits. 

Dr.  Gofman  believes:  "Citizens  .  .  .  will 
be  puzzled  by  benefit  vefsus  rtsk  calcula- 
tions, where  the  benefits  are  expraased  in 
corporate  profits  and  the  risks  exprwaed  in 
cancer.  leukemia  and  genetic  rtlansoos  to 
themselves  ind  their  children." 

On  Sunday.  May  U.  1969.  the  moat  ex- 
penalve  fire  In  American  industrial  history 
burned  through  building  776-TT7  at  the 
AECs  Rocky  Flats  plant  near  Denvw.  That 
•46  million  fire  tails  much,  good  and  bad 
about  the  A£C. 

The  fire  alarm  that  rang  at  2:37  p.m. 
had  a  familiar  sound:  Over  aoo  fires  have 
occurred  at  Bocky  Flats  since  19M.  The  plant. 
run  under  contract  by  Dow  Chemical  Com- 
pany, makes  plutonlum  triggers  for  hydro- 
gen bombs  and  mlsallea.  An  AEC  preas  release 
brags;  "Bockv  Flate  ranks  first  in  AEC  facili- 
ties for  safety  and  holds  the  fourth  best  all- 
time  mark  in  American  Industry.   .   .   .■' 

Plutonlum  discs— 3'  x  1"— burned  In  un- 
covered cans  !n  Glovebox  134-24  and  spread 
to  cellulose  laminate  storage  cablneu.  The 
fire  went  uncontrolled  for  more  than  four 
hours.  Some  420  million  of  plutonlum 
burned,  enough  to  build  77  Nagasakl-slxe 
atom  bombs.  AEC  assured  Colorsdans:  "No 
appreciable  amount  of  plutonlum  escaped 
from  the  building  and  no  off-tit«  contamlna- 
tlon  resulted  from  the  fire." 
That  was  a  lie. 

Dr.  Edward  A.  MarteU  Is  a  West  Point  grad- 
uate.  a  former  program  director  for  the 
Armed  Forces  Special  Weapons  Project,  and 
now  a  blophysiclst  at  the  National  Center 
for  Atomspherlc  Reaearch  in  Boulder.  Biar- 
tell  asked  Dow  for  soil  samples  to  check  If 
plutoiUum  had  carried  beyond  the  plant. 
Dow  and  AEC  did  nothing.  Mart«U  and  an 
aide  circled  the  plant  and  took  20  soil  and 
seven  water  samples. 

They  found :  Two  to  four  miles  east  of  the 
plant,  plutonlum  "of  Dow  Rocky  Flats  ori- 
gin": that  was  "flva  to  800  times"  normal 


reading!  of  plutonlum  fallout  from  all  nu- 
clear testing.  "The  estimated  total  pluto- 
nlum depoalted  In  ofl-sttc  areas  which  we 
have  examined  so  far  Is  in  the  range  from 
curies  to  tens  of  curies.  Depending  on  the 
amounts  deposited  nearer  the  plant  and  In 
other  areas,  the  total  could  be  much  greater. 
Stack  effluent  data  furnished  by  Dow  Rocky 
Flats  indicate  that  the  toUl  stsck  release 
during  the  past  year  .  .  .  was  lees  than  one 
mlUlcurle.  The  actual  oft-stte  accumulation 
of  plutonlum  la  at  least  one  thousand  times 
greater." 

An  AEC  commissioner  has  called  pluto- 
nlum a  "fiendishly  toxic"  substance.  Its 
radiation  destroys  Itxng  tissue  and  may 
cause  cancer. 

Winds  at  Rocky  Flats  sometimes  reach  120 
mph  and  kick  up  dtist  clouds.  Almost  half  of 
Colorado's  population  Uvea  within  25  miles 
of  the  plant.  Denver  is  16  miles  downwind. 
So  are  the  suburba  of  Westminster.  Broocn- 
fleld  Heights  and  Arvada.  Broomfleld  draws 
its  water  from  the  Great  Western  Reservoir. 
Martell  found  the  highest  plutonlum  con- 
centrations at  the  reservoir. 

A  1965  fire  exposed  400  Rocky  Flats  work- 
era  to  high  concentrations  of  plutonlum  In 
the  air;  25  workers  got  up  to  17  tlmee  the 
permissible  level.  In  one  18-month  period, 
there  were  24  fires,  exploalons,  plutonlum 
spills  and  contamination  Incidents.  Some 
325  workers  have  been  contaminated  by  the 
radUtloo  since  1953.  Flfty-slx  workers  got 
cancer:  14  have  died.  Still,  says  Uoyd  Joshel. 
general  manager  of  Rocky  Flats,  "Radiation 
may  very  well  be  good  for  you." 

MarteU  discovered  one  other  plutonlum 
source.  Since  1968.  Dow  had  stored  machine 
cutting  oil  with  high  plutonlum  concentra- 
tions outside  in  1.400  S5-g3ilon  drums.  Some 
drums  were  hurled.  The  drums  corroded,  the 
oU  contaminated  the  soil  and  the  winds  blew 
plutonlum  dust  toward  Denver.  In  March, 
1067.  air-filler  samples  in  Denver  showed  ten 
times  more  plutonlum  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  U.S.  Last  year,  Dow  covered  the  contami- 
nated two-acre  area  with  a  four-Inch  slab  of 
asphalt.  Ooloradans  want  Dow  to  dig  it  all 
up  snd  truck  It  to  an  AEC  burial  site.  Last 
spring.  Dow  began  digging  up  some  barrels. 
Not  all  the  pits  have  been  located.  Company 
records  are  vague  about  the  locations. 

Such  short-term  disposal  doesn't  work 
with  plutonlum.  It  takes  24^60  years  for 
only  half  of  Plutonium's  radlo-aotlvlty  to 
decay. 

In  discussions  last  April  10,  at  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  offices  in 
Washington,  Rep.  Chet  Holifleld.  chairman. 
met  with  members  of  the  Rocky  Flats  union, 
AEC  and  others.  Holifleld  complained  about 
"these  professors  who  have  been  scratching 
around  in  the  sand  trying  to  find  something 
wrong  within  the  radius  of  50  miles"  of 
Rocky  Wats.  He  was  worried  abotit  the  drums 
of  "hot  waste":  .  .  Tou  know  the  problems 
this  sort  of  thing  can  create  from  a  public- 
relations  standpoint.  It  can  be  magnified 
many  times  by  these  sensationalists."  Capt. 
Edward  Bauser  of  the  Committee  spoke  up: 
"Mr.  Chairman.  I  don't  think  we  know  right 
now  whether  it  was  an  authorised  burial  or 
not.  It  was  a  very  poorly  supervised  thing." 
Holifield  then  replied:  ".  .  .  This  would  be 
a  very  serious  thing  If  Dow  was  talcing  upon 
itself  the  burial  of  i>lutonium  waste  without 
going  through  established  procedures.  I 
would  assume  if  this  is  low-level  waste  that 
there  would  be  probably  a  prohibition 
against  this  convenient  burial  and  that  It 
should  have  been  put  In  some  permanent 
high  level  waste  burial  ground  like  we  have 
at  HanXord." 

Capt.  Bauser:  "1  don't  know,  but  I  doubt 
If  that  site  la  an  authorteed  burial  site  for 
any  level  waste."  Someone  thought  barrels 
had  been  burled  outside  the  plant's  fence. 
HoUfleld:  "Then  they  had  better  build  a  new 
fence.  .  .  ." 
The  ABC  cant  fence  lU  mistakes  In  weit- 


em  Colorado.  Vast  uraniiun  dapoiiu  were 
discovered  by  the  early  1»50*b.  and.  by  laeo 
there  were  1,000  uranium  mines  across  the 
West.  AJBO  published  its  first  price  echeduls 
in  1943.  But  It  wasn't  untU  July.  I9e7  that 
any  safety  standard  was  enforced  for  ura- 
nium miners.  Then  It  was  too  late. 

By  the  end  of  I9a«.  9S  uranium  miners 
had  lung  cancer.  A  report  projects  l.ifio  csm« 
by  1986. 

About  90  million  tons  of  waste  ore,  or  tail- 
ings, piled  up  outside  35  uranium  mllli  ttom 
Texas  to  Oregon.  The  tailings  emit  gamma 
radiation.  Excessive  exposure  can  result  In 
leukemia.  Radium  from  tailings  decays  into 
radon  gas  and  Its  daughter  products,  which 
cause  lung  cancer. 

Of  26  mills  stUl  operating  in  1963,  ten  dis- 
charged liquid  effluent  into  streams,  in  19SS- 
69,  the  Animas  River  below  uranium  mills  jn 
Durango,  Colo.,  contained  almost  "300  per- 
cent" of  the  maximum  dally  intake  for  ra- 
dium. Crops  raised  on  farms  Irrigated  by  the 
Animas  River  had  twice  as  much  radlum-2a6 
as  crops  irrigated  with  clean  water. 

By  1960,  the  radium  downstream  was  still 
20  times  higher  It  didn't  reach  accepUbls 
llmlta  for  60  miles.  Radium  from  tributaries 
of  the  Colorado  mixed  with  sediment  and 
moved  downstream  to  Lake  Mead.  Studies  of 
lAke  Mead— with  Its  tributaries,  a  major 
drinking-  and  irrigation -water  source  for 
seven  states— showed  radium  concentrations 
in  bottom  sediments  three  times  the  normal 
level. 

By  1966,  the  D.S.  Public  Health  Service  was 
checking  talUngs  piles.  El  Paso  Natural  Oss 
Company's  uranium  taiUnga  In  Tub»  city. 
AtIZh  on  Navajo  land,  showed  radium  radia- 
tion levels  up  to  l.OOO  tlmee  the  average 
background.  Gamma  radiation  was  12  tlm« 
the  level.  El  Paso  came  In  and  covered  the 
pile.  Tailings  at  the  empty  A-Z  Minerals 
Corporation  mill  in  Mexican  Hat.  Utah,  in 
May.  196S,  also  Navajo  land,  had  radon-gas 
concentrations  around  the  pile  up  to  five 
times  the  maximum  level. 

Things  were  worse  in  Grand  Junction. 
Colo.  For  16  years,  builders  removed  300.000 
tons  of  tailings  from  the  American  Metal 
Climax  mill's  pile.  The  gray  sand-Uka  ma- 
terial was  used  to  level  ground  for  concrete 
slabs,  as  back  fill  around  basements,  and  un- 
derneath the  Main  Street  mall  and  in  chil- 
dren's sandboxes. 

The  Colorado  Health  Department  first 
warned  resldenu  In  1966  against  radon-gas 
seepage.  Some  basement  walls  glowed.  O.  A. 
Franx  m.  the  state  health  physicist  In  Grand 
Junction,  started  sampUng  the  air  In  the 
homes.  This  fall,  ten  teams  are  checking  aU 
6.500  buildings  in  town.  So  far,  of  S34  build- 
ings checked.  95  have  exoeaalve  gwnmn  radia- 
tion or  radon  gas.  One  haa  180  tlmee  the  ac- 
ceptable level. 

Colorado  and  other  states  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent Job  stabilising  the  tailings  piles  by 
leveling  and  covering.  AEC  says  of  the  mlU 
tailing:  "We  arent  responsible  for  them." 

Elsewhere,  AEC's  Nevada  Test  Site  is  rid- 
dled with  fractures  wide  enough  for  a  man 
to  stand  In.  An  Internal  AEO  study  recom- 
mended In  1968  that  underground  nuclear 
blasts  above  one  megaton  not  be  made  at 
the  Nevada  site  because  of  the  chance  of 
radioactive  leakage  through  the  fissures,  A 
1969  report  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  said 
that  all  large  teats  in  Nevada  had  been  fol- 
lowed by  earthquakes.  One  shot  caused  earth 
quakes  out  to  387  miles  for  18  hours  An- 
other created  10,000  earthquakes  for  nearly 
lour  months. 

Operation  Plowshare  is  ASC'a  Idea  of  peace- 
ful development  of  nuclear  energy.  There 
have  been  14  ventlnga  of  radioactivity  from 
underground  tests  since  the  1963  Nuclear 
Teat  Ban  Treaty.  These  ventlnga  have  blown 
200  to  one  million  curies  Into  the  air  per  ex- 
plosion— equal  to  a  Hiroshima  bomb.  These 
shots  violate  the  National  EnvironmenUl 
Policy  Act.  Project  Schooner  was  a  1968  chain 
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explosion  of  nuclear  devices  in  an  excavation 
test.  It  violated  the  Nuclear  Teat  Ban  Treaty. 
Radioactivity  from  Schooner  was  measured 
in  Mexico  and  Canada . 

In  fact.  Plowshare  has  found  the  treaty 
i  hit  of  a  damper.  In  1969,  Reps.  Craig  Hos- 
mer  and  Chet  Holifleld  ^onaored  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Atomic  Energy  Act.  to  excuse 
Plowshare  from  Test  Ban  Treaty  restrictions. 
Tbe  "Plowshare  Amendment"  atlU  alts  in  the 
Joint  Committee. 

Project  Rullson  was  a  40-kIloton  Plow- 
ftbare  shot  September  10.  1969.  8.431  feet 
below  Grand  Valley,  Colo.  It  combined  prl- 
vau  enterprise  with  the  ABC.  Austral  Oil  Co., 
Inc.  footed  90  percent  of  the  bill.  CER  Geo- 
nuclear  Corp.  advised.  Rullson  was  a  test  to 
SM  bow  much  gas  can  be  freed  from  the  Mesa 
Verde  rock.  If  Rullson  succeeds.  It  may  lead 
to  a  series  of  100  klloton  shots,  two  a  year, 
for  perhaps  ten  years.  Rullaon  was  based  on 
tbe  argument  that  we  are  ahort  on  natural 
gai.  Tet  we  export  50,000  million  cubic  feet 
of  It  a  year  to  Japan  alone. 

ColoraJaiiS  brought  four  lawsuits  gainst 
AEC  over  Rullson;  AEC  was  forced  to  make 
public  dally  radioactivity  readings  from  the 
flaring  (burning  ofl!  of  gas).  Dr.  John  Emer- 
KiD  of  the  Colorado  State  Health  Oepart- 
osDt  says.  "We  may  have  picked  up  radio- 
letlvlty  two-three  times  the  background  for 
tritium  at  the  site.  .  .  .  We  don't  expect 
10  find  any  inc.-eases  elsewhere.  But.  of 
course,  we  haven't  reached  the  high  level  of 
flaring  yet  "  That  level  comes  this  winter. 
8troDtlum-90.  IodIne-131.  krypt4>n-85  and 
tritium  might  enter  water  and  plants.  David 
Braoi,  a  geologist  at  Colorado  School  of 
Uinss  worries  about  radioactivity  getting 
into  the  groundwater,  flowing  into  the  Colo- 
rado River  and  the  Southwest. 

Buth  Kiesier.  mayor  of  Grand  Valley,  la 
ilM  uneasy:  "I've  always  felt  pretty  aecure 
by  what  the  AEC  said  about  safeguards.  .  .  . 
How,  I'm  not  sure.  They  seemed  more  con- 
ttroed  about  the  dollars  and  cents  than  peo- 
ple." 

Dollars  play  a  big  role  In  nuclear  reactors 
ABC  licenses  nuclear  reactors.  (Interestingly, 
there  are  no  physicians,  biologists  or  genetl- 
cUU  on  AEC's  Safety  and  Licensing  Boards  ) 
Muclear  power  plants  provide  only  1.2  per- 
etnt  of  the  country's  total  electric  power- 
But  the  demand  for  electricity  la  doubling 
tfery  ten  years.  AEC  estimates  that  nuclear 
power  plants  will  furnish  25  percent  in  ten 
resn.  almost  00  percent  by  2000. 

To  meet  this  demand.  AEC  haa  apent  92.3 
union  to  make  nuclear  power  plants  safe. 
profitable  and  competitive.  In  fact,  nuclear 
rtattors  discharge  low-level  radloacUve  gas 
SDd  Uqulda  into  the  air  and  water.  Highly 
radioactive  wastes  must  be  shipped  for  re- 
proeeealug  or  permanent  burial.  David  E. 
liUenthal.  former  AEC  chairman,  says  ". 
Tou  cannot  have  an  atomic  power  plant  un- 
!••  you  produce  large  quantlUee  of  radla- 
tkn." 

A  IBS?  AEC  study.  WASB-740.  shows  what 
•ould  happen  to  a  hypothetical  reactor  of 
100-^00  megawatts,  near  a  large  body  of  water 
•od  about  30  miles  from  a  major  city  of 
•bout  1.000.000  If  It  became  super-cMtlcal 
•nd  all  safety  devices  failed 

WAaH-740  predicted  an  explosion  that 
•ould  kui  8.400  people  up  to  15  mllee  away, 
Injure  43.000  up  to  45  miles,  contaminate 
«P  to  150,000  square  mliee—about  the  siee 
of  California— and  damage  pr(^>erty  to  »7 
nuion.  Such  a  catasuophe,  aays  ABC.  la 
aolikely. 

Bxit  plants  of  1,000  megawatts — five  tlmea 
tJ»  WA8H-740  plant — are  planned  for  BU- 
Ute,  Michigan.  California,  Alabama.  New 
tessy  and  Pennsylvania,  By  1900,  most  nu- 
elsar  power  plants  will  be  1.00O-4.0O0  mega- 
■atu,  a  few  up  to  10,000. 
How  safe  will  those  planU  be? 
In  1966.  there  were  42  accldenta  at  nu- 
J[ear  plants  around  the  world,  37  in  the  U.8. 
Jooa.  plants  had  more  than  one  accident. 
Ttese  included  fuel-rod   leaks,  control-rod 


failures,  explosions  in  beam  tubes,  fission  gas 
release,  fuel  meltdown  and  plugged  cores. 

•On  October  10,  1967.  the  Number  One 
Pile  (reactor  at  the  Windscale  Works  In 
England  malfunctioned,  spewing  radioac- 
tivity aod  contaminating  milk  and  vegetables 
over  a  400 -square-mile  area.  All  the  reactor's 
safety  features  failed. 

•In  1991.  an  accident  at  the  SL-1  reactor 
In  Idaho  killed  three  workers. 

•In  1966,  the  Enrico  PemU  plant,  within 
20  miles  of  Detroit,  nearly  had  a  WASH-740 
runaway.  A  piece  of  metal  blocked  the  llquld- 
sodlum  coolant,  causing  fuel  to  heat  up 
dangerously.  Perml  was  broken  down  for 
four  years. 

Slopplness.  error  and  surprises  abound.  At 
the  Big  Rock  Point  Nuclear  Plant,  a  reactor 
near  Charlevoix,  Mich.,  control  rods  stuck 
in  position,  studs  failed  or  cracked,  screws 
Jostled  out  of  place  and  Into  machinery,  a 
valve  malfunctioned,  foreign  material  lodged 
In  critical  moving  parts,  welds  craclted  at  16 
points.  At  Humboldt  Bay  In  California,  fuel 
tubes  cracked  because  cheaper  stainless  steel 
had  been  used  Instead  of  a  more  reliable  alloy. 
Workers  repaired  the  cracks,  and  the  plant 
broke  down  again.  AEC  flies  show  error  else- 
where: 3344  pounds  of  uranium  hexafluoride 
lost  owing  to  a  mistake  In  opening  a  cylinder: 
a  «220.000  flre  In  a  reactor  because  of  acci- 
dental tripping  of  valves  by  electricians. 

In  Illinois,  the  Advanced  TRIGA  Reactor 
waa  humming  along  at  1.5  million  watts  last 
spring.  Someone  flushed  a  toilet,  which 
dropped  the  main  water  preasure.  which 
stopped  a  pump  that  stopped  another  pump, 
which  triggered  a  safety  device,  which  shut 
down  the  reactor. 

"Once  a  bright  hope,  shared  by  all  man- 
kind, including  myself,"  Lilientbal  said,  "the 
vast  proliferation  of  atomic  power  plants  has 
become  one  of  the  ugliest  clouds  overhang- 
ing America." 

Nuclear  reactors  require  enormous 
amounts  of  cooling  water.  A  1 .000  megawatt 
nuclear  plant  needs  850,000  giaUons  of  cool 
water  a  minute.  In  one  day,  1.2  billion  gal- 
lons will  be  sucked  In  and  spewed  out  10-80 
degrees  hotter.  By  2000.  tower  plant*  will 
cool  themselves  with  about  one-third  of  the 
dally  US.  freshwater  runoff.  In  low-water 
periods  It  will  be  100  percent.  The  hot  water, 
called  "thermal  enrichment"  by  ABC  friends. 
decreases  dissolved  oxygen,  increases  the 
toxlolty  of  pollutants,  cuts  off  sunlight  to 
water  plants,  spurs  the  growth  of  noKlous 
blue-green  algae,  changes  the  metabolic  rates, 
behavior,  reproductive  cycles,  defense  mach- 
anlams  and  eating  bablta  of  fish  and  other 
organisms. 

Sixteen  nuclear  plants  are  operating  or 
ordered  for  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Lake  Michigan  gets  ten.  This  fall,  the  PW- 
eral  Water  Quality  Administration  made  a 
daclalve  attack  on  thermal  pollttUon:  It 
wants  "no  slgnlflcant  dlB<diarge'*  into  lAke 
Michigan.  The  study  of  Lake  Michigan  said 
heat  addition  was  cumulative  and  would 
lead  to  tbe  death  of  all  Aa4i  and  plant  life 
within  90  daya. 

There  are  chotoea.  Povar  plants  could  u«e 
cooling  towera,  ponds  or  canals  inn»ad  of 
lakes  and  rivers. 

Nuclaar  plants  may  run  out  of  fueL  Dr. 
Dean  E.  Abrahamaon,  in  a  pamphlet  The 
tnvironmentaX  Co&t  of  Klectrio  Povmr.  aaya: 
"Because  the  reserves  of  natxiral  uranium  in 
conmierclally  recoverable  deposits  are  ex- 
tremely limited,  today's  reactors  cannot  it- 
erate for  mora  than  a  very  few  decades  with- 
out exhausting  the  total  world  reserves  at 
uranltm)-3SS.  .  .  .**  Uranium  demands  will 
be  about  one  mnuon  tons  In  3000.  Oounitng 
all  urmnlum  reserves  and  AEC  estimates  of 
undlBCOTsrsd  resouroes,  there  win  be  ^ist 
1.030.000  tons  available  that  year.  Thsn  It's 
gone. 

AXC.  Which  has  grabbed  84  percent  of  tbe 
^Bderal  energy-research  dollar  for  the  past 
20  yeara.  Is  spending  more  than  %2  bUllon 


on  fast-breeder  reactors  that  could  extimd 
the  nuclear  supply.  Little  research  Is  being 
done  on  solar  power,  tidal  energy,  geotter- 
mal  power,  magneto-hydrodynamics  (MHO). 
fuel-cell  generation,  gas  turbines,  even  gar- 
bage Incineration  for  power.  The  areas  of 
moat  pronUse.  fuel  cells,  fiolar  power.  M^ID. 
win  get  Just  $300,000  for  research  this  year. 
All  nuclear  plants  and  nuclear- weapons 
making  produce  waste.  Fuel  assemblies  must 
be  removed  from  reactors  and  ahlpped  to 
reprocessing  plants  where  contaminants  are 
separated  from  the  salvageable  fuel.  Liquid 
residue  is  highly  radioactive,  and  must  be 
stored  until  safe. 

Some  low-level  waste  Is  diluted  and  dis- 
charged into  the  environment.  This  waste. 
aaya  an  ASC  pamphlet,  can  "have  no  more 
than  about  l.OOO  times  the  concentrations 
considered  ss^e  for  direct  release."  Some  6S0.- 
000  cubic  feet  of  low-level  Junk  was  burled 
at  AEC-ltcensed  plants  in  1969.  There  will 
be  one  million  cubic  feet  this  year,  ttiree 
by  1980. 

High-level  waste  contalna  hundreda  to 
thousands  of  curies  per  gallon  from  the 
chemical  procesalng  of  nuclear  fuels.  This 
waste.  Bays  AEC.  poses  "the  most  severe  po- 
tential hazard.  .  .  ."  AEC  stored  100,000  gal- 
lons this  year.  By  1960.  commercial  nuclear 
reactors  will  produce  some  3.5  million  gal- 
lons of  high-level  waste  a  year.  AEC  already 
haa  80  million  gallons  of  high-level  waste 
stored  in  194  underground  tanks.  It  may  boll 
for  ten  centuries. 

By  1963.  AEC  had  reported  47  aocldenU  in 
waste  shipments  by  public  transport:  18 
spills:  15  "severe  Impact  accldenta."  Eleven 
storage  tanks  at  the  Hanford  Atomic  Prod- 
ucts Operation  have  leaked  "some  liquid  Into 
the  dry  soil  under  the  tanks."  Only  180  feet 
separate^  the  tanks  from  underground  wa- 
ter. Hanford  also  diunps  diluted  waata  Into 
the  Columbia  River,  where  river  plankton 
now  average  2,000  times  the  radioactivity  in 
the  water:  fish,  15,000;  ducks  feeding  in  tbe 
river.  40.000  tunes;  young  swallows  fed  on 
river  Insects.  600.000  times.  Four  ducks  re- 
covered by  AEC  at  Hanford  tiad  radioac- 
tive phoephorus-32. 

A  report  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, which  AEC  requested  and  sat  on  for 
four  yean,  advises  against  dumping  high- 
level  wastes  at  ita  Savannah  River  Plant 
(SRP).  StUl.  AEC  has  gone  ahead  with  %l.% 
mUUon  for  a  2.000  foot  shaft  Into  the  bed- 
rock below  the  plant. 

Tbe  NAS  report  warned  AEC  about  escape 
of  radioactivity  from  the  bedrock  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  bedrock  studies  be 
stopped.  "At  the  same  time."  it  said,  "the 
entire  Committee  urges  against  any  thought 
of  permanent  storage  or  disposal  of  high- 
level  wastes  above  or  in  any  of  the  fresh- 
water aquifers  at  the  SRP  site.  .  .  ,  Appar- 
ently the  only  safe  disposal  for  high-level 
wastes  would  be  an  oS-slte  disposal,  pre- 
sumably involving  aolldiflcation.  before 
transportation." 

Also:  "None  of  the  major  sites  at  whlcb 
radioactive  wastes  are  being  stored  or  dis- 
posed of  Is  geologically  suited  for  safe  dla- 
poeal  of  any  manner  of  radioactive  wastes 
other  than  .  .  .  very  low-level  liquids.  .  .  ." 

AEC  is  trying  to  get  permiaalon  to  bury 
theae  wastes  in  a  Lyons,  Kan.,  salt  mine.  Tbe 
TTansas  Geological  Surrey  has  refused  to  en- 
dorse the  AEC  plans  until  completing  a  two- 
year  study  on  the  area's   geological  safety. 

And  the  NAS  committee?  "AEC's  concerns 
over  the  report  were  not  resolved  before  the 
decision  to  dissolve  the  committee  and  re- 
place It  with  one  having  a  broader  spectrum 
of  scientific  diaclpUne."  Like  obedience. 

If  the  AEC  is  lax  In  handling  radioactive 
wastes,  what  will  be  the  record  of  commercial 
flzma? 

Nuolaar  ruel  Services.  Inc..  of  West  Valley, 
IT.T.,  Is  tlie  only  private  oompanj  now  reproc- 
essing Irradiated  nuclear-reactor  fuel.  It's  on 
a  3,300-acre,  state-owned  site  30  miles  from 
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Buffalo.  Uo«t  nuclear  reactors  In  the  North- 
e«et  Bblp  to  NFS.  Every  404  dBfE,  for  example, 
tlio  Yonltee  Atomic  Power  Reactor  In  Rowe, 
Mass.,  puu  8.000  to  10.000  hlgbl;  ra<]l:>acttve 
la-foot  tuel  reds  on  a  special  fiatcar  wltb  Its 
own  cooling  system.  The  Boeton  it  Maine 
Railroad  hauls  It  to  NP3.  But  B&M  has  Its 
difficulties.  In  April.  1969,  there  were  three 
accidents  in  a  week  on  the  line. 

NFS  dissolves  the  reactor  tods  In  a  solu- 
tion and  processes  this  nuclear  soup — to  re- 
claim the  fuel-through  chemicals.  There's 
waste.  ''The  cheapest  thing  to  do,"  says  the 
AEC.  "Is  pour  it  down  the  nearest  stream." 
That's  Buttermilk  Creek. 

In  1966,  sclentlsu  from  Cornell  went,  AEC 
reports,  "under  the  fence."  They  got  samples 
from  the  holding  ponds  and  Buttermilk 
Creek  with  36.000  to  lOO.OOO  times  the  maxi- 
mum permissible  rtulloactlTlty. 

AEC  warned  NFS  In  a  letter  May  31,  1968: 
".  .  .  release  from  the  NFS  plant  should  be 
significantly  reduced.  .  .  ."  NFS,  on  July  9, 
1969,  applied  to  AEC  for  permission  to  drill 
a  e.OOO-foot  well  for  discharge  of  radioactive 
wastes.  On  May  27.  1970,  AEC  reaponded  by 
urging  that  NFS  put  in  more  chemical  clean- 
ing processes.  NFS  still  has  its  proposals  to 
make. 

The  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Nuclear 
Engineering,  formerly  the  Radiological  Bu- 
reau, has  checked  NFS:  "Our  surveillance 
program  baa  detected  a  reconcentratlon  of 
radionuclides,  such  as  strontlum-90  and  ceal- 
um-37  .  ,  .  In  fish  and  wildlife  around  the 
facility." 

There  are  389  dairy  hertls  within  ten  miles 
of  NFS.  About  240  square  miles  of  the  nearby 
land  Is  used  as  a  source  of  public-water  sup- 
ply. One  public  system  Is  within  five  miles, 
six  more  within  ten.  The  New  York  State 
Public  Health  Department's  RaAioactixHty 
Bulletin  lists  water  radiation  levels  near  NFS 
at  ten  times  the  AEC  limit. 

How  serious  are  all  these  wastes?  Dr.  L.  P. 
Hatch  of  the  Brookhaven  National  Labora- 
tory says :  "K  we  were  to  go  on  for  fifty  years 
in  the  atomic  power  industry,  and  And  that 
we  bad  reached  an  Impasse,  that  we  had 
been  doing  the  wrong  thing  with  wastes  and 
we  would  like  to  reconsider  the  disposal 
methods.  It  would  be  entirely  too  late,  be- 
caiise  the  problem  would  exist  and  nothing 
could  be  done  to  change  that  fact  for  the 
next  six  hundred  or  a  thousand  years." 

Now  we  mtiat  all  ask :  Should  ecologlsts  be 
added  to  safety  and  Ucenslng  boards?  Should 
underground  weapons  testing  continue? 
Sboold  any  further  blasts  for  gas  be  made? 
Is  the  state  of  the  art  advanced  enough  so 
that  under  highest  possible  safety  standards, 
utmtln  can  go  ahead  with  nuclear  power? 


PROPHECY  THAT  DETEROENT 
CHEMICAL  WILL  PROVE  DANOER- 
Ons  COMES  TRUE 

(Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoro  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing's newspapers  carried  another  horror 
story  about  untested  chemlcaJs  being 
brought  into  the  marketplace  and  that 
now  these  chemicals  prove  to  be  danger- 
ous to  life. 

The  chemical  in  question  is  the  com- 
plex acid  NTA.  nltrUotrlacetric  add,  be- 
ing used  by  a  number  of  detergent  man- 
ufacturers to  replace  phosphates  in  de- 
tergents. While  it  is  commendable  to  try 
to  replace  phosphates  in  the  Nation's 
washday  products  since  phosphates  con- 
tribute to  the  eutrophlcatlon  and  de- 
struction of  the  waters  into  which  they 
flow,  we  must  not  be  so  shortsighted  as 


to  replace  them  with  a  more  dangerous 
product. 

According  to  press  reports,  the  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  in 
secret  meetings,  has  described  Govern- 
ment studies  that  seemed  to  bear  out  re- 
cent warnings  that  NTA  could  prove 
even  more  dangerous  than  phosphates. 
The  tests  reportedly  have  shown  that  a 
natural  byproduct  of  NTA  Is  said  to  have 
caused  birth  defects  in  a  significant 
number  of  animal  offspring  as  well  as  a 
marked  Increase  in  cadmium  toxicity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  warned  the  Con- 
gress about  the  terrible  dangers  Inherent 
In  NTA  In  a  speech  of  October  5.  Since 
that  time,  apparently  little  has  been  done 
to  discourage  the  giant  detergent  manu- 
facturers from  moving  into  the  produc- 
tion of  this  unknown  and  dangerous 
chemical.  There  are  reports  that  these 
companies  will  soon  be  manufacturing 
and  dumping  into  the  waterways  of  the 
Nation  2  billion  pounds  per  year  of  this 
chemical. 

For  some  time  now  I  have  been  work- 
ing to  develop  legislation  to  prevent  the 
interstate  sale  of  any  new  chemical  com- 
pound—such as  NTA— which  ultimately 
find  their  way  Into  our  systems  of  water 
supply  and  which  have  not  been  thor- 
oughly tested  and  approved  by  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service, 

Tlie  urgency  for  such  legislation  has 
now  been  confirmed. 

I  wlU  introduce  this  legislation  on  the 
first  day  of  the  92d  Congress.  I  will  aak 
for  cosponsors.  and  it  will  be  my  hope 
that  the  new  Congress  will  make  this  leg- 
islation a  matter  of  the  highest  priority. 

Our  environment — and  the  health  and 
life  of  each  one  of  us — depends  on  such 
action. 

The  Washington  Post  article  of  today 
more  fully  discusses  the  problem: 

DrrxBGzNT  Chkvxcax.  Causes  Dajacis  xn 

Rats 

(By  Victor  Cohn) 

Federal  health  officials  told  leading  de- 
tergent makers  yasterday  that  NTA — the 
chemical  some  firms  ore  using  to  replace 
troublesome  phosphate — has  caused  grave 
birth  defects  In  animals. 

At  a  closed,  high-level  meeting  at  Uie 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Surgeon  Oeneral  Jesse  L,  steinlsld  de- 
scribed government  studies  that  seemed  to 
bear  out  recent  warnings  that  NTA  could 
prove  even  more  dangerous  than  phosphates. 

HEW  oificIaiB  would  confirm  only  tliat  such 
a  meeUng  was  held,  and  said  there  "could  be 
an  announcement"  today. 

The  warningB  about  NTA  have  come  from 
worried  environmental  sclentlsu.  Some  have 
complained  that  "nothing  is  known  yet" 
about  possible  NTA  effects  on  human  cells, 
genes  or  fetuses. 

Despite  such  doubts,  one  firm  aloos — 
Procter  &  Gamble — has  oomznltted  Itself  to 
replacing  2!  per  cent  of  the  phosphates  In 
Its  detergents  with  NTA.  and  has  already 
made  the  switch  in  much  of  its  products. 
It  has  called  NTA  safe  "for  use  at  the  levels 
contemplated." 

P&O  has  made  a  •6.8  miUion  capital  invest- 
ment in  NTA.  and  contracted  with  chemical 
flnns  for  •167  million  more,  according  to  a 
saverely  critical  report  to  be  released  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  *^^t  vask. 
Some  other  detergent  and  chemical  firms 
have  also  made  large  investments  and  started 
plant  expansions. 

The  extent  of  these,  said  ons  observer, 
"made  faces  long'  yesterday  as  stelnfeld  and 


the  detergent  makers — and  observer  Wiuism 
D.  RuckelshauB,  director  of  the  new  BavUnT 
mental  Protection  Agency— heard  details  a 
the  new  experiments. 

The  studies  were  made  at  the  National  In 
stltute  of  Envlrotmiental  Health  Sclencia  si 
Research  Triangle,  N.C.,  by  Drs.  Diane  Oomt! 
ney  and  NeU  Cheraoff.  —"uv- 

They  were  also  present — to  teU  of  two  com 
pUcated  effects.  ^^' 

Both,  according  to  an  Informed  source, 
were  caused  not  by  NTA  directly  but  by  w 
of  lu  breakdown  products,  a  chemlcallv 
tight  blend  of  NTA  (mtrllotrlacetic  ooUl 
and  cadmium,  ChemicaUy,  this  Is  called  cad- 
mium chelate  (pronounced  "kee-late"). 

In  both  rats  and  mice,  both  orally  and  bv 
Injection,  the  chelate  la  said  to  have  cauM 
birth  defects  in  a  significant  number  of  off 
spring. 

In  both,  too.  It  caused  what  woe  described 
as  "a  marked  Increase"  in  cadmium  toxicity 

Cadmium  Is  commonly  present  In  water 
supplies.  It  comes  from  the  metal  in  plpei 
for  example. 

Some  detergent  makera  have  claimed  NTA 
la  completely  "degraded"  or  broken  down 
when  It  enters  lakes  and  streams.  "But  much 
of  the  time  It  docs  not,  and  then  It  chelates 
with  oartmlnm  and  other  metals."  says  the 
report  to  the  Senate  by  Dr,  Samuel  D,  Sp- 
stem  of  Children's  Cancer  Research  Pouods- 
tlon,  Boston. 

Epstein  calls  NTA  "a  serious  health  hss- 
ard. '  Prof.  G.  Fred  Lee  of  the  Umversity  of 
Wisconsin  last  month  called  It  "a  sertoui 
potential  problem,"  and  advised  detergeot 
makers  to  continue  to  use  what  you're  uslss 
until  more  researt:h  is  done. 

Phosphates  help  cause  water  pollution  and 
kill  lakes  by  stlmulsUng  overgrowth  of  algie. 
Envlronmeatallsts  propose  two  other  posslbls 
solutions  to  the  phosphate  problem,  (l)  ella- 
Inate  It  in  sewage  treatment:  or  (3)  go  back 
to  soap. 

THE  SODNDS  OP  CHILDREN  AS  IN- 
TERPRETED BY  MISS  KATHERINE 
DUNHAM 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  asked  and  wai 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarij 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Children 
featured  a  90-nilnute  program  depicting 
the  story  of  the  music  of  American  kids. 
Sponsored  by  the  Music  Educators  Na- 
tional Conference  at  the  Sheraton  Pait 
Hotel  the  program  entitled  "The  Sounds 
of  Children"  included  a  group  of  talented 
youngsters  from  East  St.  Louis,  Ql., 
trained  at  the  Performing  Arts  Training 
Center  under  the  direction  of  the  center's 
founder.  Miss  Katherine  Dunham.  'Rie 
center  Is  part  of  Southern  nunols  Dni- 
versity,  EdwardsvUle,  111, 

In  its  review  of  the  program  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  called  the  group 
downright  brilliant,  a  strong  echo  in 
dance  and  music  of  Miss  Dunham's  own 
tremendous  intensity  and  vitality.  In 
sum  the  group  was  the  best  to  appear. 

This  is  not  unexpected.  Miss  Dunham, 
one  of  the  foremost  ladies  of  dance,  an 
IntemaUonally  famed  choreographer  and 
writer,  lias  shared  her  tremendous  tal- 
ents with  the  youngsters  of  East  St 
Louis,  imbuing  them  with  the  disclpUiu 
and  spontaneity  which  culminated  in 
their  stunning  performance  at  the 
Sheraton. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  Miss 
Dunham  and  to  work  with  her  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  East  St.  Louis.  I  fed 
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npectally  fortunAte  to  have  such  a  great 
lady  as  Miss  Dunham  working  with  our 
yo'jng  people. 

So  that  my  colleagues  might  share 
some  of  the  pride  I  hold  for  having  such 
a  fine  constituent  as  Miss  Dunham.  I  In- 
dude  in  the  Record  the  cited  article  in 
the  December  16  Evening  Star: 
Thx  Boukds  of  Cuii4«eN:  Knw  TuaK  tkx 
Music  On.  Ldcz  It  la 
(By   Irving  Lowens) 

Some  time  sgo.  the  planners  of  the  Wblt« 
HouBc  Conference  on  Children  (now  In  ses- 
]10Q  all  over  town)  came  to  the  Music  Edu- 
estors  National  Conference  with  an  Interest- 
ing proposition. 

"Well  give  you  90  minutes  of  time  and  a 
large  audience  of  oplnlon-tnafcers  Interested 
tn  cMldren,"  they  told  the  6S,000'>member 
professional  organization  which  represents 
the  oountry'fi  music  teachers.  "You  give  us 
the  story  of  music  as  It  really  la  among  Amer- 
ica's kids  today  " 

The  MENC  accepted  the  chaUenge  and 
appointed  an  eight-member  conunlttee  head- 
ed by  Louis  Q.  Wersen.  director  of  music 
education  in  the  PhUadetphla  public  schools, 
to  plan  such  a  program. 

Last  night  at  the  Sheraton -Park  Hotel,  the 
ISESC  told  I-.S  story  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ffrence,  and  the  show  they  put  on  probably 
vlU  generate  quite  a  bit  of  talk  acroas  the 
land,  both  pro  and  con.  for  some  time  to 
coooe. 

If  you  think  music  in  American  schools  la 
BtiU  hopelessly  stuck  in  the  genteel  tradi- 
tion, take  anot.^er  guess.  Wild  things  are 
going  on  in  classrooms  these  days.  That 
fonoer  enemy  of  high  culture,  pop.  has  been 
revealed  as  its  staunch  ally.  And  that  veri- 
table devU  in  music,  rock,  has  been  trana- 
formed  by  our  teachers  into  art's  avenging 
angel. 

NO  stnunusE 

•The  Sounds  of  Children"  was  produced 
and  directed  for  MENC  by  committee- mem- 
ber  Edward  M  Oreenberg.  newly  appointed 
eucutlve  producer  of  the  St.  LouU  Munici- 
pal Opera.  Since  Oreenberg  has  put  on  more 
than  300  musicals  during  his  career,  it  came 
H  no  surprise  that  "The  Sounds  of  Chil- 
dren" was  designed  as  a  fast-paced,  looeely- 
kntt  string  of  production  numbers. 

As  well  as  could  be,  the  hotel's  Interna- 
tional Ballroom  was  transformed  Into  a 
multilevel  theater,  complete  with  three 
screens  for  visuals,  different  slee  stages  and 
Bottng  areas,  and  pretty  good  sound  ampli- 
fication. 

As  you  entered  the  ballroom,  you  discov- 
ered the  Lawton  Elementary  School  Handbell 
Choir  from  Philadelphia  In  the  lobby  prettUy 
playing  music  from  Tchaikovsky's  "Nut- 
cracker Suite."  Shortly  after  you  a&t  down, 
the  East  Atlanta  (Ga.l  Elementary  Band's 
brass  section  tried  to  stir  your  blood  with  a 
•erles  of  shaky  fanfares  and  flourishes  from 
the  rear  of  the  hall. 

Lights  down.  Spot  on  Buth  McLaln,  right 
■tagB.  a  pretty  miss  from  Hindman,  Ky..  pret- 
tUy ginging  an  Appalachian  ballad  and  ac- 
companying herself  on  a  dulcimer.  Enter 
Marg«  Champion,  the  Loe  Angeles  Tlmea  1969 
"Woman  of  the  Tear"  (for  her  work  with 
chUdren  In  WatU)    and  the  evening's  M.C. 

CXKTCa   BTAOa 

Sudden  switch  to  center  stage  where  three 
very  yoimg  teen-agera  from  the  King  PhlUp 
School  in  West  Hartford  are  putting  tfae 
>Il«ctrecann.  a  miniature  electronic  muslo 
laboratory,  tlirough  its  paoee. 

A  3-year-old  scene -stealer,  left  stage, 
throws  herself  into  a  violtn  performance  of 
•Baa,  Baa.  Black  Sheep"  with  such  Infectloua 
elan  that  she  takes  the  spoUlght  away  from 
t^  other  perfarmera  to  the  demonstrmtlOQ 
from  IXjrothy's  Maynor's  Harlem  School  of 


the  Arts,  where  they  believe  deeply  in  getUng 
the  parents  tovolved  In  their  children's  music 
making  activities. 

More  fiddling  youngsters  from  a  string  re- 
search project  at  the  University  of  lUinola 
have  lou  of  fiu.  a  la  Bhinlchl  Susukl  and 
Emlle  Jaques-Daicroze.  wltb  Bach  and 
Bartok. 

The  parade  continued  at  a  fast  trot. 

Some  groups,  I  regret  to  say.  were  pretty 
awful. 

The  smartly  costumed  All -Philadelphia 
Boys  Choir  provided  me  with  10  of  the  worst 
minutes  in  my  long  listening  career  by  sing- 
ing aome  incredibly  tasteless  versions  of  pa- 
triotic songs  and  other  pap  with  astonishing 
virtuosity. 

A  large,  elaborately  costumed  company 
from  PhUadcIphia's  ConweU  Middle  School 
mounted  a  gaudy,  pretentious,  singularly 
claptrappy  production  number. 

Blame  for  such  horror  should  be  placed 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  adults  who 
foist  such  traeh,  masquerading  as  art.  on 
defenseless  kids. 

To  my  great  relief,  there  weren't  many 
catastrophles. 

Much  more  respectable  was  the  Oalton 
School's  charming  New  York  Pro  Muslca  ver- 
alon  of  an  elementary  rhythm  band,  com- 
plete with  krummhoms,  rebecs  and  even  a 
Carl  Orff  marimba. 

THS    BXST    tS    LAST 

The  beet  came  last,  however. 

Out  In  the  slums  of  East  St.  Louis,  rumor 
has  It.  Katherine  Dunham  has  been  accomp- 
lishing near-miracleo  with  her  Performing 
Aru  Training  Center.  That  rumor  is  plainly 
erroneous — she  has  accomplished  not  near 
but  full  miracles. 

What  she  demonstrated  yesterday  was 
downright  brilliant,  a  strong  echo  In  dance 
and  music  of  Miss  Dunham's  own  tremend- 
ous Intensity  and  vitality. 

Everything  Idlss  cmnham's  kids  did  was 
absolutely  right,  abeolutely  spontaneous. 

The  Dunham  presentation  was  climaxed 
with  a  miniature  Jam  session  to  the  beat  of 
the  New  Borns,  a  stunningly  musical  teen- 
aged  rock  group  which  even  used  microphone 
feedback  in  artistic  fashion.  Ultimately. 
everybody  Joined  the  act.  including  Miss 
Dunham  herself  and  members  of  groups  who 
had  performed  earlier,  and  the  Joy  went  on 
long  after  the  formal  end  of  the  show. 

Watching  the  free-and-easy  happiness 
generated  by  the  New  Boms  and  their  danc- 
ing fans,  I  couldn't  help  feeling  that  here, 
for  the  first  time  during  the  evening,  were 
some  very  genuine  "sounds  of  chUdren." 

Most  of  what  had  preceded  It  may  have 
been  nice,  but  It  was  pretty  much  a  mattei 
of  "the  sounds  of  adults"  imposed  on  kids. 

The  MENC  U  organizationally  committed 
to  the  use  of  rock  (which  It  prefers  to  call 
"youth  music")  In  the  schools.  It  taachas 
lia  teachers  that  It  isn't  whether  It's  rock  or 
Rachmanlnofl  that  matters — it's  what's 
genuine  and  good. 

It  could  Just  be  that  this  was  the  real 
ooncluslon  the  MENC  hoped  Its  large  audi- 
ence of  opinion -makera  would  draw  from 
experiencing  "The  Sounds  of  Children." 


VISTA  AND  OEO  OtJTTED 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  hl5  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RxcoaD. ) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  were  the  ad- 
ministration's actions  taken  to  be  an 
accurate  reflection  of  the  state  of  the  Na- 
tion, one  would  have  to  conclude  that 
there  are  no  more  poor  people  in  Amer- 
ica. The  fact  is,  however,  that  poverty 
is  still  very  much  an  a£i)ect  of  the  Amer- 
ican scene,  and  Ignorlnig  It  Is  just  not  go- 
ing to  make  It  go  atmy. 


The  administration's  lateet  plans — to 
slash  the  budget  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opporttmity  and  to  abolish  VISTA — are 
otily  the  latest,  but  certainly  among  the 
mo6t  outrageous,  examples  of  its  refuta- 
tion of  the  disadvantaged.  According  to 
a  Just  revealed  OEO  inlernai  memoran- 
dum, the  White  House's  Office  of  Budget 
and  Management  proposes  to  cut  OEOs 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1972  by  23  percent. 
In  addition.  It  proposes  to  abolish 
VISTA. 

This  same  memorandum  records  the 
breakdown  of  the  proposed  cuts — 41  per- 
cent for  research  and  development,  17 
percent  for  commimity  action.  18  percent 
for  health  and  nutrition,  and  total  elim- 
ination of  the  rural  loan  program,  as 
weU  as  VISTA. 

This  latest  revelation  follows  the  re- 
cent attempts  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  to  gut  the  Legal  Services 
program  by  regionalizing  it  and.  thereby, 
expose  it  to  untoward  political  pressures. 
Contemporaneous  with  that  attempt  was 
the  firing  of  the  Director  and  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Legal  Services  program — 
Terry  Lenzner  and  Frank  Jones,  respec- 
tively. 

The  disclosure  of  the  proposed  OEO 
cuts  and  the  abolition  of  VISTA  follows 
only  by  days  the  President's  veto  of  the 
manpower  bill,  a  well -reasoned,  progres- 
sive legislative  measure  aimed  at  allevi- 
ating the  massive  unemployment  which 
afflicts  the  coimtry  t>ecause  of  the  admin- 
istration's economic  policies,  and  aimed 
at  revamping  the  manpower  programs 
so  that  they  can  effectively — finally — 
provide  the  Job  training  so  many  youths 
and  adults  desperately  need  and  want. 

The  list  of  refutations  of  the  poor  by 
this  administration  could  go  on:  Head- 
start  crippled  by  a  13.5  percent  funding 
cut;  59  Job  Corps  Centers  closed,  and  the 
promise  to  open  20  new  ones  by  this  past 
July  broken;  cuts  in  community  action 
funding  under  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act:  restrictive  regulations  inter- 
preting the  Brooke  amendment,  which 
aimed  at  easing  the  fiscal  difflciilties  of 
public  housing.  These  are  some  of  the 
other  actions  to  add  to  the  list. 

This  administration  must  wake  up. 
The  disadvantaged  citizens  of  this  coim- 
try are  not  going  to  be  abandoned;  they 
cannot  be  abandoned.  We  will  continue 
to  resist  and  to  override  these  efforts  to 
break  faith  \4ith  the  poor.  Their  voice 
will  be  heard. 


RALPH  NADER  AND  THE  CORVAIR 

(Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  HECKLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  several  recent  occasions  I 
placed  In  the  Rbcosd  September  16, 1970, 
at  page  32253  and  October  14.  1970.  Ekt 
page  36635,  copies  of  the  major  docu- 
ments, discussing  the  controversy  over 
the  Corvalr  automobile's  safety.  These 
documents  have  been  exchanged  be- 
tween Ralph  Nader,  Senator  Abraham 
Rmcorr,  public  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  TYansportatlon,  and  officials  of 
the  Oeneral  Motors  Corp. 
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I  have  teamed  that  a  new  and  signifl- 
oant  aspect  has  been  added  to  this  con- 
troversy b;  an  open  letter  from  Ralph 
Nader  to  Senator  Ribicoft.  The  text  of 
this  letter  analyzes  in  detail  some  of  the 
oral  and  written  testimony  given  to  the 
Senate  Government  Operations  SuiKom- 
mittee  on  Executive  Reorganization  on 
March  22,  1666.  Because  I  believe  that 
Uiis  letter,  the  response  of  Senator 
Rntcorr's  committee,  and  a  Wall  Street 
Journal  article  quoting  the  Director  of 
tlie  National  Highway  Safely  Bureau  on 
this  matter  have  certainly  not  been  re- 
viewed In  detail  by  am-  significant  num- 
ber of  the  600,000  Americans  who  are 
most  seriously  atlected  by  this  contro- 
versy because  they  still  drive  these  1960- 
63  Corvairs.  I  submit  the  text  of  these 
letters  and  the  relevant  portion  of  the 
newspaper  article  for  the  R«cosd: 

OCTOBXKaS,  1970. 
Hon.  AnuHAM  A.  Rmcorr, 
Cftatrman,   Senate   committee   on    Govern' 
ment  Operations,  Suboommittee  on  Gov- 
ernment   Reorffonization,     VS,    Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 
OCAit   SSTtATOB   BzBXCorr:    In    r«spOD£«   to 
your  letter  of   September   13.   1970,  I   bJive 
now  complied  Uie  followmg  analysts  of  cer- 
tain documents  and  lasuee  concerning  tlie 
aafety   of   the   Corsair   automobiles    manu- 
factured and  Bold  by  General   Motors  from 
l»80  ttirougb  1960.  This  analyals  summanzea 
the  relationship  and  contradictions  between 
documents    suppressed    by    OM    and    OM>i 
March  1966  testimony  before  your  Subcom- 
mittee. I  believe  the  now  emerging  record 
■hcmv  that  much  of  that  OM  testimony  was 
Inaccurate,  dishonest  or  both  with  regard  to 
many  matters,  and  partloularlv  the  stability 
and  safety  of  the  1960  through  1968  Oorvalie. 
The   examplea    below    ara   ulustratlve   of 
this  massive  conspiracy; 

limB-UsiHTSTlOH    JCO.     i:     THI    COHTIKTnira 
Tn^m      M      CHS      tlOAl     OERKIZ      OV     TH» 

coavAia 
Background  Jactt  and  ojf  j  ttatemaiu  to 
the  US.  Senate 

During  your  March  M.  1066  heaHnga  in 
Waahlngton,  D.C.  you  questioned  the  Oen- 
eral  Counsel  of  aM  as  to  the  reasons  for  OM'e 
Invettlgatlon  of  me.  In  his  reeponse  Mr 
Aloyslua  Power  testified  that  OM  had  In- 
veetlgated  my  charges  of  an  "unsafe  and  In- 
herently improper  and  unsafe  design"  smoe 
OMs  "own  people,  engineers,  have  advised 
us  that  It  (the  Corralr]  lant  unsafe." 

The  eiaot  testimony,  at  page  1447    was- 

Senator  Rnicorv.  Do  you  Investigate  every^ 

SSLT^r**  "  """"•  '*°"»  »  °««'- 
Mr.  Powii.  Ko.  We  dont  And  many  peonle 
2j'?ol,V°e'5'  '^"  ">"  ""»  w^onr^d 
H  ««n  fs"  ""^''  "^""^  ""ere  they 
^n^  *  ^"  "  "  "'■"»'•  "0  IhherenUy 

iSf-JTc'hlSS."'"'*  •'""°-  '^' "  •  P"*^ 

Senator  Rmcoir.  Well,  It  is. 


Mr.  Powt».  But  If 


Bomeone  else  writes  an 


*__   M- _        '■•-"•"  y,tm,a.  »tii«  taai  one. 

if^-VT'     •  *"*'*  ^°^  ^^  queation  of  wheth- 

Z^LZ  "product  Where  our  own  pe^e. 

!rS        i  ^'''  *''^"**  ^  f'*'^*  «  isn't  Znl 
aa/e,an4  they  have  testified  in  two  eoaea 

their  teattmony.  [EmphaBU  added-J 

Senator  RmcoiT.  CoiUdn't  you  writ*  a 
book  or  an  article  gaying  that  the  CoTTjOr 
wae  aafe? 

Mr.  PowTO.  Well.  I  know  it  Is— 
In  addition,  the  March  aa,  IWfl  heann* 
record  contained  large  amounts  of  na- 
terlal  Involving  the  safety  and  stabuity  of 
the  Corvalr.  Indeed,  this  was  the  under- 
lylQg  Issue  which  had  Instigated  moet  of 


the  actions  by  all  parties.  I  spedflcally 
brought  this  Issue  to  the  Committee's  at- 
tention at  pp.   1409-1501. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  testimony,  Mr. 
James  Roche,  then  President  of  OM.  asked 
for  and  received  permission  to  insert,  as 
part  of  the  record  at  page  1&54,  GM'a  teeU- 
mony  by  Mr.  Louis  H.  Brldenatlne,  Assistant 
Oeneral  Counsel  of  OM,  and  Mr.  Prank  Win- 
chell.  Chevrolet  Chief  Bnginer  for  Research 
and  Development,  before  the  Michigan  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Highways  on  February  21, 
18M.  Thlfl  testimony  ridicules  court  chal- 
lenges by  pUlntlfTs  injured  In  Corvairs.  Mr. 
Brldenstlne'a  purpose  was  in  bis  own  words 
"to  assure  that  (the  Michigan]  Committee 
Is  not  misled"  as  to  the  Issues  Involved.  His 
intent  was  to  deter  the  enactment  of  Mich- 
igan auto  safety  legislation.  Mr.  Brlden- 
stlne  purported  to  show  that  Juries,  with  the 
best  first-hand  access  to  facts,  had  all  ex- 
onerated QM  after  examining  a  complete 
record  of  Corvalr  driving  performance.  The 
implication  of  Mr.  Roche's  insertion  In  your 
hearing  record  was  clear — that  since  all  the 
evidence  had  been  fairly  studied  and  the 
assertions  of  plaintiffs  had  been  deemed  by 
Juries  to  be  unsubstantiated,  tbe  n.S.  Ben- 
ate  Committee  need  not  examine  the  safety 
of  the  Corvair's  handling  characteristics. 

Mr.  Brldenstlne's  remarks,  a  part  of  the 
RlblcofT  Committee  record  at  page  1655. 
were: 

"Therefore,  consistent  with  our  policy  and 
practice,  we  have  not  Included  In  this  state- 
ment to  your  committee  evidence  estab- 
lishing the  safe  design  of  the  19flO-«3  Cor- 
valr. 

"However,  to  assure  that  your  committee  is 
not  TnUled,  we  can  advise  you  regarding  liti- 
gation already  terminated.  In  the  only  two 
ca«es  In  which  this  claim  tbat  the  Corvalr 
la  defectively  designed  has  been  tried  and 
decided,  the  Juries  in  botli  Instances  re- 
turned verdicts  in  favor  of  Oeneral  Motors. 
The  first  case  Involved  a  trial  of  ten  weeks 
in  San  Jcee.  California.  Tlie  second  case.  In 
which  Mr.  Phllo  and  his  law  Arm  partici- 
pated, involved  a  six  weeks'  trial  in  Clear- 
water. Florida.  In  bis  statement  before  yotir 
committee,  Mr.  Phllo  named  Dr.  Thomas 
M&noe  an  authority  for  Mr.  Phllo's  asser- 
tions. It  Is  Interesting  that  Dr.  Manoe  teMl- 
fled  at  length  for  the  plaintiff  and  was  cross- 
examined  in  both  trials  regarding  bis  teets 
and  conclusions  on  the  Corvalr  design. 

"In  these  two  b-lals  we,  of  oourse.  pre- 
sented evidence  and  our  witness^  were 
croes -examined  regarding  the  development, 
design  and  performance  of  the  Corvalr.  In 
both  cases  and  under  proper  rules  of  pro- 
cedure and  evidence,  the  Juries  disagreed 
with  plaintiffs'  counsel  and  a^eed  with  out 
poelUon."  [Emphaals  added.) 

KrracT  or  thksx  uzsaxpanxNTATiONs 
GM'a  Insinuations  that  several  litigated 
law  suits  had  conclusively  determined  the 
safety  of  the  Corralr  were  persuasive.  No 
further  examination  of  Corvalr  design  defects 
was  made  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  More  Impor- 
tant, the  entire  Congress  was  deceived  as  la 
evident  from  the  auto  safety  legislation  en- 
acted later  In  1966.  Had  it  been  realised  that 
a  vehicle  marketed  for  six  years  and  sold  by 
the  million  was  secretly  known  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  be  susceptible  to  rollover  at  low 
speeds  under  normal  operating  conditions, 
surely  the  Congress  would  not  have  healtated 
to  legislatively  require  mandatory  recall  and 
criminal  penalties  for  wlUful  neglect  by  the 
manufacturer.  It  Is  anguishing  to  apeculate 
how  many  mllliona  of  Americana  have  per- 
Uhed  or  been  maimed  since  IBM  because  o/ 
the  absence  of  theae  necessary  deterrent*  in 
the  basic  auto  safety  law. 

QM's  teetlmony  in  February  and  March 
1906  necesaarily  was  both  an  assertion  by  OM 
that  they  had  testified  accurately  before  the 
courts,  and  that  they  knew  at  no  existing 
erldanoe  which  would  rebut  their  teetlmony. 
To  that  extent,  this  tasttmony  dlreeUy  con- 
flicted with  QM'a  own  internal  dootunents. 
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such  aa  PG  17103.  which  were  being  wlthhtU 
from  courts  across  the  country,  tnia  the 
Michigan  Senate  Committee  and  from  Wttr 
V3.  Senate  Subcoamnltteo. 

nriAZLa  or  om's  uiskxprxszntatioh 
Mr.  Carl  Thelln,  a  former  QM  engineer  hss 
now  publicly  stated  that  at  the  time' Mr 
Power  was  teatlfylng  before  your  BuhocBiH 
mlttee  in  IBM.  Mr.  Thelln  woe  dlBcoverlng  & 
macabre  scheme,  originating  inside  QM  be- 
fore 1906.  to  bide  from  the  courts  and  even 
from  some  of  their  own  defense  wltnecHe 
the  existence  and  contents  of  reports  crltlcsl 
of  the  Corvair's  safety.  This  scheme  was  a 
deliberate  frxistratlon  of  an  injured  pe«on1 
basic  right,  embodied  in  the  rules  of  evidence 
of  state  and  Federal  law.  to  receive  In  a  lav 
suit  the  product  maker's  dau  about  the 
safety  teats  of  hla  product  without  hsTinr 
first  to  identify  the  Information  Itaelf. 

The  suppressed  documents  Included  tbs 
now  renowned  PO  17103,  which  showed  that 
the  1962  Corvalr  would.  If  subjected  at  a 
speed  of  less  than  30  mph  to  a  simple  J-tum 
(essentially  the  situation  any  car  experiences 
If  It  hits  a  wet  patch  or  rought  spot  In  the 
road  or  If  It  makes  a  sudden  turn  whUs 
passing  another  car) .  roll  over  on  a  level 
surface.  Also  suppressed  were  other  teet  rv- 
ports,  such  as  PO  16609,  where  the  Corv&ir. 
in  nine  out  of  ten  lasts,  rolled  over  wbUe 
the  Chevrolet  sedan  did  not  roll  over  under 
the  same  test  conditions.  These  documents 
provide  substantial  evidence  of  the  dsfecti 
In  the  suspension  system  of  the  1960-64  Oor- 
valn.  Mr.  Thelln'a  statements  and  refer- 
enced documents  make  It  clear  that  the  OM 
conspiracy  was  known  to,  if  not  directed  by, 
Mr.  Power's  legal  staff. 

The  essence  of  the  OM  plan  was  to  keep 
any  damaging  relevant  Information  from  po- 
tential witnesses,  including  some  wltncasss 
for  GM.  Thus,  the  testimony  of  theee  wlt> 
neeaea  could  reflect  only  what  they  knew, 
which  was  necessarily  less  than  the  complete 
truth  or  clear  untruths.  This  scheme  was 
therefor*  a  deliberate,  premedlated  attempt 
first  to  mislead  Injured  plaintiffs  and  tbs 
ooiuts.  and  then  the  Michigan  and  VS.  Sen- 
ate Committee?,  and  Anally  the  ptibllc.  u 
to  the  safety  of  the  Corvalr.  Mr.  Power's  As- 
sertions that  he  knew  the  Corvalr  was  a  ssfe 
car  could  have  been  repeatedly  contradicted 
by  the  release  of  the  evidence  requested  by 
plaintiffs,  but  suppressed  by  Mr.  Power's  staff 
Inalde  Oeneral  Motors. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  mlsrepreeen- 
tatlon  by  GM  sia  to  the  safety  of  the  Corvalr. 
the  public  record  sbowi  that  the  data  which 
OM  supplied  to  the  courts  In  the  two  com- 
pleted trial  cases  {Anderson  v.  General  Mo- 
tors Corporation  and  Collins  v.  General  Mo- 
tors CoTTtoration)  was  purpoeefuUy  Inaccu- 
rate and  Incomplete,  OM's  boasting  to  tbt 
Mlchlg-an  Senate  and  your  Subcommlttes 
about  these  cases  compounded  the  fraud. 

For  example,  in  the  Anderson  case  in  dear- 
water.  Florida.  OM  In  the  person  of  Mr.  Ptank 
J.  Wlnchell.  then  Chevrolet  Chief  Reeeardi 
and  Development  Engineer,  was  grosaiy  mis- 
leading in  its  response  to  plaintiff's  questioiii 
about  whether  written  records  were  kept  of 
the  proving  ground  teats  on  13  to  34  OontiT 
automobilea  of  the  modti  years  1960,  1961 
and  1963. 

Despite  the  existence  of  PO  Reports  17108. 
16699  and  other  tests  of  a  similar  natui*. 
pages  4903-4606  of  the  transcript  (Imw  Na 
17.013)  shows  that  Mr.  Wlnchell  asserted  tha 
following  under  oath : 

TOB  DBS  KZaHXiraTTOir 

By  Mr.  Masteraon : 

Queetlon.  Mr.  Wtnohell,  were  there  Oomtr 
automobiles  Involved  in  this  teettng? 

Answer.    Yea,   sir. 

Question.  How  many? 

Answer.  Well,  I  tried  to  estlmata  tbat  a 
moment  ago.  Z  think  I — ^I  oouldn*t  aay  it  v«7 
preotaely.  13  to  34.  In  that  are*. 

Queetlon.  E>oe8  it  UkOlode  19«0.  Vl  •oA 
1963  modtia? 
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Answer.  Tm.  eHx. 

Queetlon.  And  were  the  resulU  of  your  teat- 
ing  reduced  to  writing? 

Answer.  No.  Our — om-  testing  was  a  de- 
velopment, exploratory  kind  of  work  where 
we  are  seeking  fundomcntal  facts. 

Question.  And  the  results  of  these  teets 
were  not  reduced  to  writing? 

Answer.  Not  formal  reporu  with 

queetlon.  Well,  was  any  of  the  data  pre- 
•orved? 

Answer.  Well,  when  you  say  "any  of  the 
^ta  "  I— I  would  be  hard  pressed  to  say.  Our 
custom  In  this  thing,  I  have  to  explain  to 
you  Mr.  Masterson.  !■ — 

Queetlon.  Well,  my  question  waa:  U  may  of 
the  data  preserved? 

Answer.  I  can't— I  cant  say  poslUvely 
whether  there  was  any  or  not.  I  preetune 
there  was  some. 

Question.  Where  would  It  be  if  It  waa 
preserved? 

Aorwer.  Probably  In  our  Research  and  De- 
velopment flies. 

QuMtion.  Of  Which  you  are  the  bead? 

Answer.  Yea  sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  it  was  pre- 
served or  not? 

Answer.  I  cant  really  say,  Mr.  Masterson. 
It  was— 

The  CounT.  Are  you  telling  us  that  you  do 
a  great  deal  of  research  and  keep  no  records 
of  what  you  find  out? 

Answer.  Well,  we  don't — what  I  said  is  we 
don't  Issue  any  Toimal  reports.  When  you 
are — when  you  are  in  the  exploratory  range  of 
this  thing  you  are  not  In  a  position  to  come 
to  any  conclusions. 

The  Comrr.  But  do  you  keep  any  written 
records  of  what  you  And  out  each  day  or  do 
you  Just  try  to  keep  that  in  your  mind? 

The  WtTNCsa.  No,  we  do  note  our  results, 
and  we  meet  and  discuss  them,  end  they  are 
held  for  some  period  of  time,  but  I  couldn't 
tell  you  whether  they  are  still  in  existence 
or  not. 

The  Cou»T.  All  right,  sir. 

rcrBTHBB    DIBBCT     EXAMINATtOI* 

By  Mr.  Nunea : 

Queetlon.  Mr.  Wlnchell  in  that  connection 
what  is  the — what  is  the  usual  procedure 
for — that  Is  set  In  motion  at  Chevrolet — for 
doing  something  to  or  with  an  automobile 
that  will  result  In  a  formal  test  report? 

Answer.  Well,  the  procedure  la—origlnates 
with  the— what  we  call  the  product  engi- 
neer, the  man  who  Is  responsible  for  releas- 
ing this  component  to  production.  He  la 
called  the  Production  Engineer.  He  writes  a 
test  order  or  a  build  order  or  a  design  order. 
If  It  Is  a  test  order,  the  test  order  goes  to 
the  laboratory  head  or  the  proving  ground 
head.  He  assigns  certain  people  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  test,  they  meet  and  discuss  what 
they  are  going  to  do.  The  test  Is  oonducted, 
and  the  produce  [sic]  engineer  gets  the — gets 
the  facts  from  the  test  Immediately,  verbally, 
and  then  as  a  matter  of  record,  If  we  think 
thst  that — that  teet  baa  any  use  to  us  in 
future  design  work,  or  as  a  referenoe.  a  for- 
mal report  Is  written  by  report  writers  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  test  engineer. 

The  Cotmr.  Do  you  keep  any  record  of 
the  teete  that  were  made  that  you  decided 
had  no  use  to  you  eo  that  you  dont  repeat 
that  test  the  next  month  or  next  year? 

The  WrrKBBS.  Well,  our  Research  and  De- 
velopment Group,  sir.  Is  rather  small,  and 
we  don't  run  that 

Mr.  Smnz.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Wlnchell.  I 
think  the  Judge  can  hear  you  quite  clearly, 
but  I  would 

The  CocKT,  You  face  the  Jury- 

Mr.  Ntrmz.  Address  your  answers  to  ms. 

The  CotJXT.  So  everyone  can  hear.  then. 

The  WrrNxsa.  We  have — as  I  say.  in  this 
particular  program  I  bad  sbout  two  engi- 
neers to  start  with,  and  I  dont  run  the  bas- 
ard  of  this  thing  being  repeated  by  that  per- 
sonnel. 


By  Mr.  Nunee: 

Question.  Well,  you  were  telling  me  aboat 
a  particular  devloe  thst  makes  a  record  on  a — 
on  a  running  piece  oS  graph  paper,  eoms  kind 
of  paper. 

Answer.  Well ,  Mr.  Masterson  asked  me 
specifically 

Mr.  MAffmsoN.  May  T  ask  that  the  wit- 
ness respond  to  the  Judge's  question?  The 
Judge  asked  you  if  you  preserve  data  so  that 
you  dont  repeat  the  test  which  was  not  use- 
ful to  you. 

The  WrrNxas.  Well,  I  cant  give  Just  a  yea 
or  no  answer  on  that.  Sometimes  we  do.  and 
sometimes  we  don't.  I  say.  If — If,  in  our  opin- 
ion, we  think  it  has  some  Influence  on  our 
future  conduct  we  keep  It  for  some  period 
of  time.  If  we  don't  think  ao,  we  dont  keep  It. 

The  Cotnrr.  Proceed.  Mr.  Nunez. 

The  WmvKss.  Could  I  say  eomethlng  by 
way  of  explanation  here? 

The  COTrrr.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Witness.  In  writing  a  report  that  la 
going  to  be  useful  to  engineers  of,  say, 
three  or  four  or  five  years  hence,  It  has  to 
be  a  very  oomprebenalTe  report.  Just  to — 
to  supply  him  with  a  data  sheet  of  some 
measurements  you've  taken  doesnt  neces- 
sarily do  him  any  good.  And  what  rm  try- 
ing to  say  Is  the  composition  of  a  very 
comprehensive  report  that  an  engineer 
some  Ave  or  six  years  hence  or  farther  can 
make  use  of,  requires  a  good  deal  of  effort 
by  the  reporting  engineer.  And  so  we  don't 
bother  with  things  that  we  dont  think  have 
that  kind  of  value  in  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

By  Mr.  Nunez ; 

Question.  All  right.  Did  any  of  the — the 
data  that  you  gathered  In  your  testing  and 
evaluation  of  vehicle  handling  back  in  the 
1960  through  1962  era.  was  any  of  it  resulted 
into  any  sort  of  formal  form  or  written 
form  or  a  form  which  would  preserve  the  In- 
formation that  you  derived  from  those  tests? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  recollection. 

Thus,  by  these  untruthful  answers,  OM 
withheld  significant  OM  proving  ground 
test  reports  and  records  from  the  plaintiff 
which  were  essential  to  her  case.  Jiist  aa 
misleading  Is  the  fact  that  OM'e  suppressed 
test  reports,  such  as  PO  17103,  tend  to  rebut 
and  discredit  the  limited  test  results  which 
OM  did  produce  as  evidence. 

The  depositions  of  other  key  OM  em- 
ployees were  equally  Inaccurate  as  to  the 
existence  of  past  records  of  proving  ground 
teets.  The  transcript  of  the  case  of  CoIIfrLS 
V.  General  Motors  Corporation  (Superior 
Court  of  the  State  of  Callfomla.  Santa 
Clara  County)  partially  reveals  the  con- 
tents of  depositions  of  OM  Vice  President 
Harry  Barr  and  OM  Chassis  Design  Chief 
Kal  Hansen. 

In  the  questioning,  the  plaintiff's  attor- 
ney was  attempting  to  establish  the  existence 
of  written  records  of  proving  ground  and 
other  Corvalr  tests.  The  transcript  In  that 
case.  Docket  No.  149317.  shows  at  page  3364: 

By  Mr.  Harney; 

Question.  Aa  of  1902  la  it  correct  tbat  prac- 
tically everything  that  had  to  do  with  test- 
ing the  Corvalr  had  been  destroyed  by  Gen- 
eral Motors? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Question.  Have  you  read  the  deposition  of 
Harry  Barr  In  which  he  said  that  waa  true? 

Answer.  No.  I  did  not  read  that. 

Question.  Did  you  read  the  deposition  of 
Kal  Hansen  In  which  he  said  that  was  true? 

Answer.  I  did  not. 

Question.  You  only  read  the  portion  of  Kal 
Hansen's  deposition  on  the  subject  of  whether 
he  wss  against  the  location  of  tbe  engine  in 
the  rear? 

Answer.  I  believe  Kal  Hansen  had  his  dep- 
osition taken  a  number  of  times  and  I  didn't 
read  them  all. 

Question.  Which  one  did  you  read? 

Answer.  It  has  been  more  than  a  year  ago 


ami  X  daa*t  know  whldb   oo«  I  read,  Mr. 
Harney. 

Question.  Who  asked  you  to  read  the  depo- 
sition? 

Answer.  I  think  Mr.  OlUlland  of  our  legal 
staff  at  that  time  asked  me. 

I  believe  tbat  as  your  Subconunittee  ex- 
amines the  records  It  will  find  numerous  sim- 
ilar examples.  But  this  will  not  be  easy.  Rec- 
ognizing tbe  treachery  of  ite  actlviuea,  Oen- 
eral Motors  has.  as  a  matter  of  corporate  pol- 
icy, attampted  to  destroy  the  public  and 
private  records  of  all  litigation.  For  example, 
we  have  been  told  that  GM  has  purchased  the 
court's  only  file  copy  of  the  CoUtns  transcript 
from  the  court  reporter.  Luckily,  parts  of 
that  transcript  were  previously  secured  by 
various  plaintiffs.  This  partial  transcript 
alone  reveals  the  enormity  of  the  fraud  per- 
petrated by  General  Motors.  In  the  Collins 
transcript  at  pages  8313-15,  Mr.  Wlnchell  de- 
nied the  existence  of  lateral  acceleration  tests 
on  a  1960  Corvalr.  although  skid  pad  roll- 
over tests  revealing  lateral  acceleration  In- 
formation are  detailed  In  PO  Report  11106 
of  6/10/50.  in  PG  Report  11365  of  8/25/69, 
and  PG  R^ort  13307  of  S/8/60.  and  wer«  ac- 
tually available  but  hidden  In  OM  flies. 
By  Mr.  Harney: 

Question.  These  testa  that  you  have  told 
the  Jury  about  were  not  In  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  decision  to  put  the  Corvalr 
on  the  American  market,  were  they? 

Mr.  Whttnet.  Which  tests  are  we  refer- 
ring to? 

Your  Honor,  I  object  to  it.  He  said  these 
tesu.  Mr.  Wlnchell  has  been  on  the  stand 
for  time  after  time  and  he  has  testified  to 
many  tests. 
By  Mr.  Harney: 

Question.  Each  and  every  teet  you  talksd 
about  in  this  case  was  never  ever  done  In 
connection  with  the  original  decision  to  put 
tbe  Corvalr  on  the  market,  correct? 

Mr.  CosTANZo.  I  object  to  that  upon  the 
ground  counsel  has  already  referred  to 
certain  tests  that  were  shown  to  the  Jury. 
Wb«n  he  foUowB  that  up  with  another  ques- 
tion about  this,  obviously  It  leaves  tbe  im- 
pression he  is  talking  about  the  tests  tbat 
were  shown  to  the  Jury.  I  object  to  that 
question.  Your  Honor. 

The  Conirr.  Will  you  repeat  your  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  HAawxT,  Yea. 

Question.  With  respect  to  each  and  every 
tsst  tbat  you  as  a  witness  have  participated 
In  in  oonneotion  with  showing  to  the  Jury, 
each  and  every  test  was  done  In  connection 
with  litigation  and  not  In  connection  with 
the  decision  to  put  the  Corvalr  on  tbe 
market? 

Answer.  Tbe  decision  to  put  the  Corvalr  on 
the  market  was  made  in  1967  or  196S. 
Questloo.  Can  you  aiuwn-  my  question? 
Answer.  Are  you  talking  about  the  I960 
or  1965  Owralr? 

Question.  I  am  talking  about  all  the  tests 
you  have  talked  about  In  this  trial  In  front 
of  these  twelve  ladles  and  gentlemen  plus 
the  alternatives. 

Answer.  Some  of  the  tests  that  were  nm 
fslc)  wer«  certainly  related  to  the  1964  and 
1965  Corvalr.  The  1960  Corvalr.  no. 

Queetlon.  Like  tnls  set  you  brought  In 
here,  did  you  have  that  set? 

Answer.  Not  that  partlcitlar  one.  but  that 
is  not  a  novel  demonstration  of  lateral  ac- 
celeration. 

Question.  Did  you  have  such  a  thing  to 
demonstrate    tbe   latera:    acceleration   of    a 
1960  Corvalr? 
Answer.  No,  air. 

Question.  No,  sir.  How  about  this  table 
here? 
Answer.  No,  sir. 

QuesUon.  Bow  about  tlut  chart  behind 
you? 

Answer.  Well,  this  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
very  ordinary  chari  that  we  use. 
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To  rMstabllsb  tbe  record  for  the  ben«flt 
of  your  Subcommittee's  review  and  tbe  pub- 
lie  Ole,  I  strongly  recommend  that  you  pro- 
cure tbe  entire  Collins  transcript  from  Oen- 
eraJ  Motors.  We  would,  of  course,  appreciate 
tbe  opportunity  to  study  it.  and  to  assist 
your  Subcommittee  w.tb  further  comments. 

The  QM  statement  to  the  public  on  Sep- 
tember 38.  1970  said:  "Test  Report  17103  has 
not  been  produced  because,  in  the  opinion 
of  our  counsel,  it  hai:  not  been  called  for." 

No  objective  analysis  can  fall  to  discredit 
this  statement.  In  fact.  OM  suppressed  Test 
Report  17103  Inside  the  company  and  delib- 
erately withheld  It  In  several  court  cases  I 
have  checked  already — even  where  the  plain- 
tiff had  requested  all  the  relevant  tests  of 
the  Corvair. 

For  example.  In  the  CoUins  case  In  Cali- 
fornia on  June  11.  1066,  the  plaintiff  had 
requested  and  received  a  valid  Superior 
Court  order  for  GM  to  produce  ...  all  tests. 
studies,  reports,  movies,  photographs  and 
other  documents  pertaliUng  to  Mllford, 
Michigan  or  ;«esa,  Arizona  or  other  General 
Motors  Proving  Ground  Tests  of  sUblUty  and 
handling  characteristics  of  Corvair  proto- 
type. Corvair  pre-prot'uction  and  1863  Cor- 
vair automobiles  and  such  Provtng  Ground 
tests  of  other  rear  engine  cars  used  as  a  com- 
parison to  or  model  for  the  design  of  the 
said  Corvair  automobile. 

In  response  to  this  court  order.  OM  simply 
never  produced  or  acknowledged  the  exist- 
ence of  many  eesentlai  proving  ground  tests 
some  of  which  are  Identified  In  this  letter- 
Thus,  the  plaintiff  who  requested  such  tests 
from  GM  In  Collins  was  denied  his  legal 
rights. 

Although  the  films  GM  suppresaed  in  tbe 
Collins  case  clearly  would  have  changed  the 
character  of  the  trial,  the  plaintiff  was 
forced,  by  hu  own  Ignorance,  to  accept  GM's 
statement  that  there  was  only  one  proving 
ground  teat  for  which  film  existed  from  all 
the  Corvair  testing  up  to  that  time.  The 
plaintiff  did  subpoena  that  short  film  of  a 
IWl  C-orvair  which  went  out  of  control  and 
was  allowed  to  show  It  to  the  Jury  on  June 
30.  196S;  however.  GM  weakened  Its  effect  by 
not  producing  any  precise  details  or  data  for 
tbe  film  and  no  films  or  data  of  existing  OM 
comparison  testa  run  with  other  U.S.  cars. 
As  a  result,  the  test  showed  the  Jury  Just  as 
lltUe  as  GM  had  intended. 

Tliere  were  essential  proving  ground  teeta 
such  ae  PO  11345  of  August  7,  1950  and  PO 
11285  of  August  25,  lasO.  which  were  never 
admitted  by  GM  even  to  exist.  Mr.  Carl 
TbeUn  has  already  made  a  public  statement 
that  these  omissions  were  familiar  to  him. 
were  the  result  of  a  oorporoie  policy  con- 
sciously to  withhold  this  evidence  from  in- 
jured parties  and  even  to  mislabel  film  to 
implement  Its  difficult  retrieval.  Other  OM 
employee*  will  confirm  this  conspiracy  and 
allow  you  to  Identify  the  persons  reeponslble 
for  the  creation  of  this  monatrous  scheme. 

A  primary  agent  In  the  GM  plot  was  Mr. 
WInchell.  For  example,  he  testified  to  the 
Coliinj  jury  on  July  12.  1965,  at  the  time  he 
was  serving  In  a  key  executive  position  with 
responslbillLiev  for  the  legal  defense  of  the 
Corvair.  that  he  knew  of  no  written  records 
that  were  kept  of  the  testing  of  the  Corvair 
before  It  was  reieaaed  to  the  public  in  late 
196S.  Bis  testimony  at  page  3690  was: 

VOIH  Diax  CXAUZNATION 

(By  Mr.  Harney) 

Question.  Were  you  present  when  any 
stability  or  handling  testa  were  done  on  the 
Corvair  before  it  was  released  to  the  ptibllc? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  Where  was  that,  sir? 

Answer.  At  the  proving  groimd  and  at  cup 
Manltou  proving  grounds  In  Colorado.  We 
have  a  Pike's  Peak  proving  ground  la  Colo- 
rado. It  was  located  In  Manltou  Springs. 

Question  What  year  was  that,  air? 


Answer.  That  was  '58. 

Question.    Tou   were   personally   present? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  was  In  tbe  car.  I  was  not 
during  tbe  testing  period;  I  was  a  paasenger 
In  the  car. 

Question.  Were  written  reports  made? 

Answer.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Haenxt.  All  right.  Thank  you. 

The  above  testimony,  under  oath,  should 
be  compared  with  the  contents  of  PO  Reports 
such  as  PO  11345  of  August  7,  1959,  which  Is 
a  tire  blowout  comparison  at  60  mph,  or  PO 
11106  of  June  10,  1969,  which  was  a  skid  pad 
roll  test  on  the  then  soon  to  be  released 
Corvair,  ao  that  tbe  Committee  con  ask  It- 
self whether  such  test  results  could  even  pos- 
sibly have  been  unknown  to  Mr.  WInchell. 

Two  other  examples  Illustrate  the  utter 
depravity  and  Insolence  with  which  OM  con- 
ducted its  legal  defense  of  the  Corvair  in 
courts  and  before  your  Subcommittee.  De- 
spite the  existence  of  over  one  dozen  fully 
documented  rollover  teat  reports  Involving 
hundreds  of  trial  runs  of  Corvalrs.  completed 
from  1959  through  May  1965.  with  uncounted 
numbers  of  rollovers  and  other  examples  of 
instability  of  these  cars.  Mr.  WInchell  told 
the  Jury  In  the  CoUins  case  that  "I  have 
never  seen  the  Corvair  rolled  over  on  the 
OM  skid  pod."  (P.  3855.) 

In  addition,  despite  the  fact  that  OM  had 
made  at  least  several  movies  of  Corvair  roll- 
overs by  1964.  Mr.  WInchell  testified  to  the 
California  court  in  1966  that  the  only  skid 
pad  test  for  which  movies  existed  was  the 
rollover  test  at  one  and  one  half  miles  per 
hour,  a  movie  which  had  been  shown  to  the 
Jury  there.  In  sununary,  Mr.  WlncbeU's  as- 
sertions of  Ignorance  about  the  rollovers 
on  film  in  PO  17103  and  PO  15699  are  total- 
ly implausible  In  light  of  his  position  at 
OM  at  that  time.  Mr.  WlncbeU's  exact  testi- 
mony was: 

Mr.  Harney: 

Question,  Do  you  know  who  the  man  at 
Oeneral  Motors  is  who  developed  a  method 
of  turning  cars  over? 

|Mr.  WInchell).  No.  Sir. 

Question.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  it 
Is  extremely  difficult  to  make  a  modern  car 
roll  over  except  for  the  Corvair? 

Answer.  I  wouldn't  agree  to  that. 

Question.  Isn't  it  true  that  at  Oeneral 
Motors  In  order  to  get  non-Corvairs  to  turn 
over,  they  hod  to  build  tremendous  romps 
that  practically  turned  tbe  thing  over  In 
the  air  or  run  them  Into  soft  dirt  off  an 
embankment  ? 

Answer.  No,  I  dont  think  that  is  true. 

Question.  Have  you  ever  at  General  Mo- 
tors seen  a  car  turned  over  on  the  akld  pad 
except  for  a  Corvair? 

Answer.  Yes.  sir. 

Question.  What  kind? 

Answer.  Renault. 

Question.  A  Renault,  any  others? 

Answer.  Volkswagen. 

Question.  Any  others? 

Answer.  I  can't  recall  of  any  others. 

Question.  Each  and  every  one  was  a  rear 
engine  car? 

Answer.  Those  two  are  rear  engine  cars. 

Question.  And  Corvair  Is  a  rear  engine 
car? 

Answer.  Yes. 

Question.  You  have  seen  tbe  Corvair  roll 
over  '  n  the  skid  pad? 

Answer.  I  have  never  seen  the  Corvair 
rolled  over  on  the  skid  pad. 

Question.  Dldnt  you  see  the  movies  that 
were  presented? 

Answer.  I  saw  those.  When  you  sold  skid 
pad,  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  our 
skid  pad. 

Question.  General  Motors'  skid  pod. 

Answer.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to 
Dr.  Manos'  test. 

Question.  No.  there  Is  another  film  that 
was  shown  to  the  Jury  In  this  case  at  the 
General  Motors  skid  pad  where  a  Corvair 
automobile  comes  out  from  the  right  going 
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to  the  left  and  the  driver  Jerks  the  wheel 
and  then  he  Jerks  It  back  and  It  rolled  ov«r 

Answer.  I  remember  that.  I  am  sorry. 

Question.  Who  was  driving  the  cor? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  the  man's  name. 

By  Mr.  Harney: 

Question.  Mr.  WInchell.  since  you  have 
been  bere  in  San  Joae.  have  you  seeo  any 
General  Motors  test  on  the  lateral  stabiutv 
or  the  directional  sublllty  with  Instru- 
mentation of  the  Corvair  automobile? 

Answer.  Since  I  have  been  In  San  Joaef 
That  would  be  tests  conducted  here  In  San 
Jose? 

Question.  No.  tbe  physical  presence  of  any 
such  report  In  San  Jose  since  you  have  baeD 
here? 

Answer.  Yes.  I  think  so. 

Question.  And  you  know  where  such  twt 
reports  would  be  located? 

Answer.  I  whs  shown  a  stack  of  material 
that  I  understood  had  been  submitted  to  the 
plaintiff  in  this  cEise  and  was  asked  waa  I 
familiar  with  these  tests.  I  said  I  couldnt 
say.  Some  of  them  X  hod  some  famillant; 
wLih,  some  I  did  not. 

Answer.  I  am  asking.  Mr.  WInchell,  about 
lateral  stability  and  directional  stability 
testa  on  the  Corvair  with  instrumentation. 
Do  you  understand  my  question? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir. 

Question.  And  you  have  seen  such  reports? 

Answer.  There  were  quite  a  few  nports 
there.  Some  of  this  test.  I  seem  to  recall 
having  seen  several  roadablllty  tests. 

Question.  With  Instnimentation? 

Answer.  Yes,  sir.  oil  the  roadablllty  tests 
ore  with  instrumentation. 

Question.  What  type  of  Instrumentauon? 

Answer.  I  don't  know  precisely  what  type, 
but  I  know  the  data  they  get.  What  particu- 
lar Instruments  they  used  In  getting  it,  I 
can't  testify  to  that. 

Question.  Would  It  be  correct  that  the 
orUy  Instrumentation  In  any  test  of  wfaat 
you  are  aware  of  was  In  the  one  mile  an 
hour  test? 

Answer.  If  I  understand  your  question 
correctly,  absolutely  not. 

Question.  Then  you  have  seen  other  test 
reports  pertaining  to  the  lateral  stability  and 
the  directional  stability  of  the  Corvair  with 
Instrumentation,  true? 

Answer.  If  I  understand  your  question  cor- 
rectly, yes,  sir. 

Question.  You  have  seen  It  here  in  San 
Jose? 

Answer.  I  saw  the  reporto  that  I  spoke  of. 
I  saw  the  data  that  I  read  to  you  In  evldence. 
I  saw  the  photographs  that  were  submitted 
In  evidence.  I  saw  the  film  that  was  sub- 
mitted In  evidence  of  this  one  and  a  half 
mile  an  hour  test.  That  Is  all  I  can  recall 
at  the  moment. 

Question.  Any  movies  you  have  seen  of  any 
lateral  stability  or  directional  stability  test  li 
the  one  mile  an  hour  test,  correct? 

Answer.  I  believe  that's  correct,  ye*,  sir. 

Mr.  CosTANZo.  Are  you  referring  only  to  the 
Corvair  automobile.  Counsel? 

Mr.  HAtinrr.  Yes,  air. 

By  Mr.  Harney: 

Question.  On  exhibit— ~- 

Answer.  EStcuse  me.  Just  a  moment.  I  saw 
Dr.  Manos'  movie. 

Question.  I  am  talking  about  emanating 
from  General  Motors. 

Answer.  I  don't  believe  so.  Mr.  Harney. 

This  testimony  shows  how  GM  has  been 
able  to  obtsiln  untold  numbers  of  fraudiilent 
Judgments  or  settlements  across  the  country. 
To  document  the  size  of  this  injustice  for 
your  Subcommittee  and  the  public  record.  Z 
urge  you  to  request  from  OM  a  summary  of 
the  number  and  location  of  all  payments 
made  by  General  Motors  In  settlement  to  in- 
jured Corvair  plaintiffs  or  potential  plaintiffs, 
and  to  find  out  from  OM  what  they  plan  to 
do  to  give  Justice  to  those  people  (like  Mr. 
Anderson  and  Miss  Collins)  who  have  been 
injured  at  least  twice  by  OM'a  avarice. 
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i^gupussKTATioN  HO.  2:  THi  exavAxa's  IM- 

STAKUTT     COMTOMB     TO     OTKKB     AMZKICAN 
CAOS 

Background  facts  and  GH  BtatementM 
During  your  1966  Subcommittee  hearings, 
then  OM  President  Roche  presented  the  his- 
tory of  OM's  continuous  addition  of  safety 
features  to  GM  cars  since  ISIO.  In  the  course 
of  that  presentation.  Mr.  Roche  discussed  the 
ImprovementB  made  in  the  stability  of  OM 
cars.  As  proof  of  that  assertion  Mr.  Roche 
cited  the  difference  In  rollover  capacity  of 
today's  automobiles  with  their  1936  predeces- 
ecrs.  Mr.  Roche'a  exact  words,  at  pages  860 
and  661,  were: 

"The  center  of  gravity  of  vehicles  has  been 
lowered  substantially  over  the  years.  Improv- 
ing vehicle  stability. 

"Since  1935,  on  a  regtUar  Chevrolet  the 
center  of  gravity,  the  point  at  which  tbe 
car's  weight  will  balance,  has  been  lowered 
from  24.8  to  19.6  inches.  This  la  a  reduction 
of  over  5  inches — or  more  than  36  percent — 
m  center  of  gravity  dxirlng  the  past  30  years. 
Similar  lowering  of  the  center  of  gravity  has 
been  achieved  on  tbe  other  Oeneral  Motors 
car  tinee.  These  changes  have  mode  our  cars 
leas  top  heavy  and  more  sure  footed,  decreas- 
ing the  possibility  of  rollovers. 

"We  have  film  footage  and  data  concerning 
earlier  destructive  tests  run  with  cars  on 
what  we  now  call  the  J-turn.  A  1935  car 
traveling  at  about  SO  mllee  per  hour  on  a 
grass  field  would  roll  over  when  put  Into  a 
■evere  J-tum.  Today't  automoljile.  even  at 
higher  speeds,  is  almost  impossible  to  turn 
over  tn  the  same  type  of  sharp  turn  unless 
the  outside  wheels  strike  an  obstacle.  This 
J-tiim  test  Is  included  in  the  OBA  specifica- 
tions for  testing  the  ability  of  tires  to  remain 
Inflated  during  such  a  turn  at  50  miles  per 
hour  on  a  concrete  surface. 

"Our  modem  frames,  which  ore  much 
sturdier,  have  also  contributed  to  this  In- 
creased stability.  New  design  concepts  have 
allowed  us  to  lower  the  side  rails  for  a  lower 
car  and  theae  rails  are  Integrated  more  cloeely 
with  the  body  than  those  of  earlier  years. 
This  provides  greater  rigidity  and  strength 
for  the  overall  body  structure."  {Emphasis 
added.] 

Mr.  Edward  N.  Cole,  tn  a  latter  of  Septem- 
ber 7,  1970  to  Secretory  of  Transportation 
John  Voipe,  askld  that  the  test  reports  to 
which  Mr.  Nader  referred  were  "report*  of 
engineering  development  testa  in  which  Cor- 
valrs.  specially  equipped  with  expezlmental 
puts,  were  Intentionally  overturned  by  ex- 
pMtenced  test  drivers  using  violent  maneu- 
vers designed  to  overturn  them." 
The  conflict  between  OM's  statements  and  ita 
oum  proving  ground  tests 

If  Mr.  Roche's  1935  model  cor  rolled  over 
at  50  mph.  then  "one  of  today's  automobiles", 
such  as  a  1963  Corvair,  Is  revealed  tn  the 
suppressed  PG  Report  1710S  (in  test  run 
A130)  to  have  rolled  over  on  Its  roof,  a  roll 
of  180'.  when  taken  into  "a  simple  J-tum" 
at  28  mph— or  at  less  than  60%  of  the  50 
mph  speed.  Moreover,  there  were  other 
separate  test  runs  In  PG  17103,  such  as  the 
18  test  runs  from  115-119  and  121-133,  which 
Indicate  that  the  few  changes  made  there 
In  the  shock  absorber  design  and  configura- 
tion were  OM  attempts  to  stabilize  that  pro- 
duction model  system.  In  test  runs  135  and 
136.  where  1962  shock  abeorbers  were  used 
with  slight  shimming  to  limit  the  rear  re- 
bound angles  ellghtly,  which  would  tend  to 
Increase  stability,  the  teet  report  results  In 
both  cases  aald  that  the  car  "exblbdtjed] 
unstable  characteristics." 

In  summary,  the  actual  words  of  test  run 
No.  120,  as  a  '"63  production"  vehicle,  totally 
oonfllct  with  both  Mr.  Cole's  explanation 
that  the  only  Corvalrs  tested  were  "experl- 
toenui",  and  Mr.  Roohe's  testimony  that  OM 
had  done  so  mtich  to  Increase  the  stability 
of  Its  cars  since  1936. 

The  actual  text  of  the  results  and  conclu- 


sions of  PO  Report  17103  ore  even  men 
danmlng  of  the  Corvair.  At  page  l  that  docu- 
naent  says : 

"These  tests  showed  that  the  dynamic  sta- 
bility of  the  current  production  1963  Corvair 
was  not  BubBtantlally  Improved  through 
practical  modifications  to  the  shock  absorber 
design  and  configuration  ...  A  1964  proto- 
type suspension  installed  In  the  car  made 
the  dynamic  stability  characteristics  accept- 
able for  several  different  test  conditions." 
ConclusUma 

Test  run  No.  ISOof  PO  17103,  together  with 
PO  16699,  Ulustrmtes  that  QM  has  clearly 
misrepresented  the  stability  of  the  1960-68 
Corvalrs  both  tn  1966  and  again  In  1970.  In 
short.  OM's  own  proving  ground  reports  on 
the  performance  of  their  Corvalrs  refute  Mr. 
Roche's  statements  before  your  Subcommit- 
tee, and  Mr.  Cole's  statement  last  month. 

Although  Mr.  Roche  did  not  define  where 
"today's  automobile"  would  be  "almost  im- 
I>ossible"  to  roll  over.  Mr.  Roche  could  only 
have  been  referring  either  to  a  gross  surface 
or  to  the  proving  groimd  surface. 

If  Mr.  Roche  has  testified  that  the  1960- 
63  Corvalrs  would  be  "practically  Impossible" 
to  roll  over  on  a  grass  field  at  60  mph,  then 
he  must  be  asked  to  document  this  to  your 
Subcommittee  since  engineering  authorities 
appear  to  agree  that  a  grass  field  would  have 
(In  comparison  to  the  proving  groimd)  sev- 
eral factors  that  would  make  a  rollover  easier 
than  at  the  proving  ground.  (These  factors 
are  the  variable  surface  and  a  greater  likeli- 
hood of  a  "plowing"  effect,  which  would  prob- 
ably more  than  offset  the  gross  field's  lower 
coefflclent  of  friction.) 

Alternatively,  If  Mr.  Roche  has  assumed  or 
stated  that  the  1060,  1961,  1962  and  1963 
Corvalrs  would  be  very  difficult  to  roll  over 
on  the  proving  ground,  while  a  1935  car 
would  not,  then  he  has  clearly  told  the  Sub- 
committee a  tale  which  Is  directly  and  spe- 
cifically contradicted  by  his  proving  ground 
report  17103,  which  documenu  that  the  1963 
production  model  Corvair  rolled  over  at 
speeds  of  28  and  30  mph.  Indeed,  the  sup- 
pressed PO  Reports,  particularly  PG  17103, 
Illustrate  that  despite  the  improved,  less 
roll-Inducing  surface  of  concrete,  the  1960-63 
Corvaira  would,  and  did.  roll  over  at  speeds 
of  26,  28  and  30  mph.  In  fact,  this  1962  PO 
teet  17103  may  suggest  that  if  these  Corvalrs 
hod  a  1835-type  suspension  system  tbe  roll- 
over night  have  t>een  averted.  In  short,  if 
Mr.  Roche  was  saying  that  GM's  1966  sus- 
pension systems  would  prevent  rollover  ex- 
cept at  speeds  for  atrave  60  mph  because  OM 
has  Improved  them  so  much,  the  36  mph  roll- 
over in  PO  17103  Indicates  that  he  Is  not 
only  totally  inaccurate,  but  also  that  the 
1936  suspension  may  actually  have  been  more 
stable  than  the  1960-63  Corvair  suspension. 

The  overall  significance  of  PG  17103  U  also 
made  explicit  In  the  text  of  that  document. 
The  Bummary  of  test  run  136  on  page  8  of 
PG  17103,  after  the  conclusion  of  over  24 
test  runs,  says : 

"The  decision  was  made  by  the  Chevrolet 
Motor  Division  engineers  to  discontinue  test- 
ing on  this  shock  absorber  and  suspension 
system  configuration  since  It  was  quite  ob- 
vious that  the  car  could  bo  rolled." 

The  additional  significance  of  this  test 
with  1962  shock  absorbers  is  its  applicability 
to  1960  and  1961  Corvalrs.  The  testimony  of 
Chief  of  Chevrolet  Chassis  Design,  Mr.  K&l 
Hansen.  In  the  Anderson  court  transcript  at 
page  975,  has  affirmed  that  there  Is  no  signi- 
ficant difference  between  the  I960  through 
1962  Corvalrs  In  regard  to  their  suspension 
and  shock  absorber  systems. 

laSBKPKSaCHTATlOM  ttO.  3 :  THI  LXKXLXBOOO  OT 
OOaVAlS  WKXXL  KIM  KirTZirO  OOAD  OOMPAIZD 


was  on  unusually  high  likelihood  that  the 
rtm  of  the  1960-63  Corvair  wheel  would  hit 
the  pavement  when  the  Corvair  went  Into 
maneuvers  like  the  J-tum.  The  esseuoe  of 
their  argument  was  that  such  a  touching 
of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  was  more  likely  in 
the  Corvair  than  with  other  autos,  and  that 
this  was  additional  evidence  of  the  unusual 
lack  of  stability  In  the  Corvolr.  (If  the  wheel 
rim  firmly  hits  the  paven»nt,  even  OM's 
experts  hove  agreed  that  o  roDover  of  the 
Corvair  is  Imminent,  if  not  inevitable;  but 
GM  has  insisted  that  this  is  only  an  effect 
of  a  rollover  already  underway  from  other 
very  unusual  circumstances.) 

Mr.  WlncbeU's  1966  testimony  to  tbe 
Michigan  State  Senate,  which  Mr.  Roche 
inserted  In  your  bearing  record  of  March  32. 
1966,  stated  that  the  tire  distortions  of  tbe 
Corvair  were  not  significantly  different  from 
"any  other  automobile"  tn  tbe  "proximity 
of  tbe  rim  to  the  pavement".  This  testimony 
was  offered  as  the  essential  part  of  his  con- 
clusion tliot  the  Corvair  was  as  stable 
as  other  American  cars.  Mr.  WInchell 
also  offered  tbe  misleading  explanation 
that  Corvalrs  may  roll  over,  but  that 
this  was  because  rollovers  occur  in  any 
cor  which  strikes  on  embankment,  obstacles, 
or  goes  off  the  road.  Mr.  WlncbeU's  exact 
statement,  at  page  1661,  was: 

"Photographs  of  tire  distortions  with  o 
car  sUding  sideways  will  show  no  significant 
difference  between  the  proximity  of  the  rtm 
to  the  pavement  of  the  Corvair  and  any 
other  automobUe." 

The  conftiettnn  evidence  in  PO  Report  17103 
The  tests  for  PO  Report  17103  were  per- 
formed at  the  OM  proving  ground  In  late 
1962  and  early  1963.  Over  30  test  runs  were 
znode  during  these  tesu  which  involved 
either  on  exact  production  model  Corvair. 
Corvalrs  with  insignificant  variations  from 
production  models,  or  Corvaira  with  modi- 
fications which  increased  (or  were  intended 
to  increase)  stability  over  the  1960-63  pro- 
duction models.  Indeed,  Mr.  WIncheU  ac- 
knowledged to  your  Senate  Government  Op- 
erations Subconunlttee  staff  in  September 
1970  his  awareness  of  PG  Report  17103  about 
the  time  it  waa  performed;  however,  both  the 
text  and  the  photos  of  PO  17103  contradict 
bis  assertions  as  to  tire  distortion  given  to 
the  Rlblcoff  Subcommittee  in  1966. 

For  example,  in  tbe  first  12  out  of  JZ  testa 
of  PG  17103  (before  the  stabler  1964  type 
suspension  was  tried),  the  paint  on  tbe 
Corvair  tires  was  scraped  off  every  time  at 
least  way  up  to  the  rtzn,  and  In  five  teet 
runs  all  the  way  up  to  the  rim  Itself  (see  pp. 
4,  6  and  6  of  PG  17108) .  This  scraping  of  the 
tire  lUustrstes  that  even  in  tbe  test  runs 
without  a  rollover  result,  a  rollover  was 
roost  certainly  only  narrowly  avoided.  More- 
over, tbe  scraping  was  greater  (was  higher  on 
the  tire)  on  these  1962  and  1963  production 
Corvalrs  than  on  the  Cor\-alrs  with  the  1964 
suspension  system,  which  were  tested  in  runs 
137  through  146,  where  no  tire  scraping  was 
mentioned.  In  test  118.  the  Corvair  was  ac- 
tually described  as  "quite  unstable"  by  the 
engineers,  even  where  the  changes  In  the 
suspension  system  (from  production  statid- 
ards)  were  those  designed  to  Increase  sta- 
bility beyond  that  of  the  1960-63  models  (see 
pp.  4.  6  and  6  of  PO  17103 )  .> 

This  Ulustrotion  of  the  InstablUty  of  tbe 
Corvair  waa  also  known  to  QM  from  PQ 
15699.  The  photographs  of  the  tires  In  the 
tests  In  PQ  16699  also  show  the  difference 
in  tire  scraping  on  the  1962  Corvair  used 
In  this  test  compared  to  the  virtual  abaenoe 
of  this  phenomenon  on  the  standard  1961 


Generai  Motors'  ftatements  in  1966 

Prior    to    1966.    plaintiff's    attorneys    and 

safety  en^neera  had  all  suggested  that  there 


1  The  use  of  the  word  "unstable"  and 
other  similar  potentially  damaging  words 
probably  have  been  removed  from  most  now 
existing  versions  of  GM  proving  ground  re- 
ports. It  was  part  of  Mr.  Thelln's  Job  to  sub- 
stitute softer  phrases  for  or  totoUy  elim- 
inate such  language. 
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Cbevrolet.  •ven  thougb  ttiBM  TsUcles  expe- 
rtencMl  Identlc&l  muieuTen.  Thus,  much  of 
the  Btgnlflcftncc  of  the  tint  13  teats  of  PO 
17103  (compared  to  the  laat  five  teste,  where 
m  196S  type  suspension  system  was  used)  was 
shown  by  the  difference  In  the  scraped  paint 
phenomenon.  This  paint  phenomenon  Indl* 
cates  that  large  portions  of  the  sides  of  the 
Urea  touched  the  road — even  in  the  cases 
where  the  Corvalr  did  not  actually  roll  over. 
Conclusion 

Although  Mr.  Wtnchell  has  aclmowledged 
t2iat  he  was  aware  of  PO  17103  at  the  time 
of  his  IQM  testimony.  Its  conclusions  are 
omitted  from  his  testimony.  This  omlsslou 
Is  significant  because  those  test  conclusions 
(from  1963  tests)  about  CorraLr  tlree  are  in 
direct  conflict  with  his  own  proving  ground 
reports,  particularly  PO  17103  and  PO  1669©. 
In  particular.  Mr.  Wlnohell's  1960  testimony 
is  rebtitted  by  the  photos  and  tests  of  the 
last  11  tests  of  PO  16690.  In  sununary,  be 
misled  Che  Subcommittee  mto  the  belief  that 
(1)  no  evidence  existed  which  would  Illus- 
trate the  radical  difference  between  the  Oor- 
valr  and  other  automobiles  and  (3)  he  made 
no  mention  of  the  significant  increases  In 
the  stability  of  the  Corvalr  and  the  reduced 
tire  scraping  when  the  suspension  changes 
were  adopted  for  the  1964  Corvalr. 
Final   conclusion 

I  am  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Sen- 
ator Warren  Magnuson.  Chairman.  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Senator  Vance 
Hartke,  Chairman,  Senate  Commerce  Sub- 
committee on  Surface  Transportation,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  OM's  conduct  now 
clearly  Involves  matters  of  great  public 
safety  for  Corvalr  owners  and  thus  falls 
within  the  piurvlew  of  the  National  TrafDc 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Act  of  1966.  I  would  be 
happy  to  sit  down  with  you  and  your  staff 
or  Senator  Magnuson  and  his  staff  to  dis- 
cuss further  or  amplify  any  of  the  state- 
menu  In  this  letter. 

In  view  of  the  seriousness  of  the  above 
findings,  I  strongly  urge  you  or  Senator 
Magnuson  thoroughly  to  examine  OM's  con- 
duct and  to  convene  a  public  hearing  to 
determine: 

(1)  Precisely  who  la  responsible  for  these 
misrepresentations  to  your  Subcommittee; 

(3)  Whether  your  Subcommittee  should 
proceed  to  request  the  Department  of  Jua- 
tioe  to  undertake  an  investigation  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  poaslble  violations  of  Title 
18.  I  1001.  This  section  of  the  US.  Code  pro- 
vides for  the  fine  and  imprisonment  of  in- 
dividuals who  are  determined  to  have  en- 
gaged in  fraud,  false  statements  or  mlsrepre- 
eentatlons  to  an  agency  of  the  VB.  Oovem- 
ment: 

(3)  Whether  other  action  should  be  rec- 
ommended to  any  other  U.S.  or  State  District 
Attorneys  who  were  engaged  in  earlier  liti- 
gation rc^rardlng  the  Corvalr  in  which  OM's 
representatives  werf  Inaccurate  and  Incom- 
plete. At  a  minimum,  I  believe  you  or  Sena- 
tor Magnuson  should  obtain  from  the  state 
records  and  from  OM  a  summary  of  how 
many  past  cases  they  have  defended  In  a 
manner  like  the  Andcrxon  and  Collins  cases. 
In  the  light  of  their  Oeneral  Counsel's  state- 
ment to  you  In  1966  that  there  were  over  106 
lawsuits  In  33  states  attacking  the  design 
of  the  Corvalr:  and 

(4)  Whether  to  recommend  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  that  Oeneral  Motors  Corpo- 
ration be  assessed  the  maximum  [>enalty  un- 
der Sections  108  and  109  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
for  failure  to  effect  Safety  Defect  Notification 
to  all  owners  of  1960-63  Corvalrs  under  i  113. 

Sincerely. 

Ralph  Naoes. 


U.8.  Sknatx, 
WiuhingUm.  D.C..  November  17, 1970. 
Mr.  Ralph  NAoxa. 
Washington.  D.O. 

Daaa  Ma.  Naoss  :  As  you  know,  I  was  out  of 
the  cotuitry  for  two  weeks  in  October  and  No- 
vember. Accordingly.  It  is  appropriate  on  my 
return  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter 
to  Senator  Rlblcoff  concerning  tlia  Corvalr 
and  certain  additional  documants  rtfating 
thereto. 

The  Suboommlttee  is  now  engaged  In  re- 
viewing your  material  and  that  submitted  by 
Oeneral  Motors.  I  understand  that  certain 
additional  documents  regarding  this  matter 
remain  in  your  posaeaalon.  I  hope  that  you 
will  provide  them  to  the  Sub<»mmlttee 
shortly  so  that  we  may  conclude  this  investi- 
gation as  rapidly  as  possible. 
Sincerely, 

RoBiB-r  J.  WAQCm. 

IFtom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  26, 

1970) 

HiOBWAT  SArvTT  Chxst  Backs  Sou  CHAaoss 

BT    NADXft    OH    CoKvsnu 

Drrsorr. — Douglas  W.  Toms,  director  of 
the  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  said 
auto-safety  crusader  Ralph  Nader  "does  have 
some  merit  In  his  charges"  of  defects  In 
Corvalra  made  by  Oeneral  Motors  Corp. 

"We  know  Corvalrs  do  ttp  over"  and  "data 
does  suggest"  that  carbon  monoxide  in  the 
passenger  compartment  "is  a  problem  In  the 
Corvalr"  Mr.  Toms  told  a  news  conference. 
He  said  his  renuirks  were  based  on  prelimi- 
nary Investigation. 

Mr.  Nader  asserted  recently  that  OM  has 
continually  suppressed  company  test  reports 
and  films  he  says  prove  clearly  that  the  Cor- 
valr is  "uniquely  unstable  with  unprecedent- 
ed roll-over  capability."  He  also  urged  the 
Senate  Commerce  Conunlttee  or  Government 
Reorganization  subcomnuttee  lo  hold  a  hear- 
ing that  might  lead  to  a  recommendation  to 
the  Justice  Department  that  OM  be  iisnriiiiiriil 
the  maximum  penalty  under  the  auto-safety 
Isw  for  falling  to  notify  owners  of  1900-63 
Corvalrs  of  a  safety  defect. 

General  Motors  has  denied  Mr.  Nader's 
charges.  A  spokesman  said  OM  would  have  no 
comment  on  Mr.  Toms'  remarks.  "It  (the 
Corvalr)  has  been  defended  successfully  In 
court,"  the  spokesman  said.  "The  Corvalr 
Is  a  safe  automobile." 

OM  dlsoontlnued  the  Oorvalr  In  May  1968 
because  of  lagging  salee. 

Mr.  Toms  said  it  was  his  opinion  that  the 
1963-63  C<»Talr8,  even  though  they  were 
prone  to  tip  over,  were  no  worse  than  other 
rear-engine,  rear-drive  cars  of  the  same  vin- 
tage that,  Uka  the  Corvalr,  tended  to  over- 
steer. 


SECURITIES  INVESTOR  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1970— CONFEREa>ICE 
REPORT 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  foUow- 
ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bin  (HJl.  19333)  to  provide  greater 
protection  for  customers  of  registered 
brokers  and  dealers  and  members  of  na- 
tional securities  exchanges : 
CottraxNcx  Rxpobt  {H.  Rzft.  No.  91-1788) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H3. 
19333)  to  provide  greater  protecUon  for  ctis- 
tomers  of  registered  brokers  and  dealen  and 
members  of  national  securities  exchanges, 
having  met.  after  fiUl  and  free  conference! 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 


December  18,  1970 

agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  u 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  b« 
inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following : 

BwmoK  1 .  Shobt  TnxB,  Ere. 

(a)  Shost  Trn-r;  Tasli  of  Cowtxwtb  — 
This  Act.  with  the  following  table  of  oon- 
tenu,  may  be  cited  as  the  "Securities  Investor 
Protection  Act  oT  1970". 

TABLi  or  coNTKirrs 
sec.  1.  Short  title,  etc. 

(a)  Short  Utle;  table  of  contents. 

(b)  Section  headings. 

Sec.  a.  Application  of  Securities  Bichaate 
Act  of  1984.  * 

See.  3.  Securities  Investor  ProtecUon  Oorpo- 
ratlon. 

(a)  Creation. 

(b)  Powers. 

(c)  Board  of  Directors. 

(d)  Meetings  of  Board. 

(e)  Bylaws. 

If)  Other  members. 
Sec.4.  SIPCPimd. 

(a)  In  general. 

<b)  Initial  required  balance  for  fund. 

(c)  Assessments. 

(di  Requirements  req>ectlng  assesamenti 
and  lines  of  credit. 

<  e )  Prior  trusts;  overpayments  and  niuler- 
payments. 

(f)  Borrowing  authority. 

(g)  SEC  loans  to  SIPC. 

( h )  SEC  notes  Issued  to  Treasury. 

(1)  "OroGB  revenue"  defined. 
Sec.  6.  Protection  of  customers. 

( a)  Determination  of  need  of  protection. 

(b>  Court  action. 

(c)  BEC  participation  In  proceedings. 
Sec.  6.  Liquidation  proceedings. 

(a)  Oeneral  purposee  of  liquidation  pro- 
ceeding. 

(b)  Powers  and  duties  of  trustee. 

(c)  Application  oT  Bankruptcy  Act. 

<d)  Completion  of  open  contractual  com* 
mitments, 

(e)  Notice. 

( f )  SIPC  advances  to  trustee. 

(g)  Payments  to  customers;  no  proof  of 
claim  required. 

(h)  Proof  of  claim  by  aaeooUtes  and 
others. 

(1)  Reporu  by  trustee  to  court. 

(J)  Effect  of  Aot  on  claims. 
Sec.  7.  SEC  functions. 

(a)  Administrative  procedtire. 

(b)  Enforcement  of  actions. 

(c)  Examinations  and  reports. 

(d)  Financial  responalblUty. 

Sec.  8.  Examining  authority  functions. 
Sec.  9.  Punctlons  of  seU-regulatory  organlsa* 
tions. 

(a)  Collecting  agent. 

(b)  Immunity. 

(c)  Inspections. 

(d)  Reports. 

(e)  Consultation. 

(f)  Plnandal  condition  of  members. 
Sec.  10.  Prohibited  acte. 

(a)  Failure  to  pay  asseasment,  etc. 

(b)  Engaging  in  bustnees  after  appolnu 
ment  of  trustee. 

(c>  Embezzlement,  etc.,  of  aaeets  of  BIPC. 
Sec.  11.  Miscellaneous  provisions. 

(a)  Public  inspection  of  reporU. 

(b)  AppUcaUcn  of  Act  to  foreign  members. 

(c)  Liability  of  members  of  SIPC. 

(d)  Liability  of  SIPC  and  Directors. 

(e)  Advertising. 

(f)  SIPC  exempt  from  taxation. 

(g)  Section  20(a)  of  1934  Act  not  to  apply. 
(h)  SEC  study  of  unsafe  or  unsound  prse- 

tlces. 

Sec.  la.  Definitions. 

(b)  SscnoN  HxAoiNQa. — Headings  for  sm- 
tlons  and  subsections,  and  the  table  of  con- 
tents, are  included  only  for  convenience,  sod 
shall  be  given  no  legal  effect. 
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tac  2  ArrucATXOff  or  Sscuainxs  Exchahqx 
Act  o»  1034. 
Xxoept  as  otherwlae  pravldad  in  ttiis  Act, 
the  provisions  of  the  Seeurltlee  Exchange 
Act  <rf  1B34  (16  VS.C,  sec.  78a  and  fol.: 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "1B34  Act") 
apply  M  If  this  Act  constituted  an  amend- 
ment to.  and  waa  Included  as  a  section  of, 
such  Act. 
g^^  S.  sscuarrOBs  Ihvbbtok  Pbotbctiom  Cot- 

rOSATlON. 

(s)  CaEATSON. — There  is  hereby  eetabliahed 
k  body  corporate  to  be  known  as  "Sectirltles 
Investor  Protection  Corporatloti"  (hereafter 
to  this  Act  referred  to  as  "SIPC").  SIPC 
abali  be  a  nonprofit  corporation  and  shall 
have  Kuccessalon  xmtil  dissolved  by  act  of  ttie 
Congress,  SIPC  shall — 

( I )  not  be  an  agency  or  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Qovemment: 

(3)  be  a  membership  corporation  the 
members  of  which  shaU  be — 

(A)  all  peracms  registered  as  brokers  or 
dealers  under  section  16(b)  of  the  1BS4  Act. 
ud 

(B|  all  persons  who  are  members  of  a 
national  aecurltlee  exchange, 
other  than  persona  whose  business  as  a  bro- 
ker or  dealer  consists  exclusively  of  (i)  the 
distribution  of  shares  of  registered  open  end 
Investment  companies  or  unit  Investment 
trusts,  (11)  the  sale  of  variable  annuities,  (ill) 
the  business  of  insurance,  or  (Iv)  the  busi- 
ness of  rendering  investment  advisory  serv- 
loee  to  one  or  more  registered  Investment 
oompanies  car  insurance  company  separate 
soeounts;  and 

(3)  except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this 
Act,  be  subject  to.  and  have  all  the  powers 
conferred  upon  a  nonprofit  corporation  by, 
the  District  of  Columbia  Nonprofit  Oorpo- 
raUon  Aot  (D.C.  Code,  sec  a^iooi  and  fol.). 

(b)  Powxxa. — In  addition  to  the  powers 
granted  to  SIPC  elsewhere  In  this  Act,  SIPC 
shall  have  the  power — 

(1)  to  sue  and  be  sued,  complain  and  de- 
fend, in  Its  oorporate  name  and  through  Its 
own  counsel,  In  any  court,  State  or  Federal: 

(2)  to  sdopt,  alter,  and  use  a  oorporate 
leal,  which  shall  be  judicially  noticed; 

(3)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Aot, 
to  adt^t,  amend,  and  repaal,  by  its  Board  of 
Directors,  bylaws  and  rules  relating  to  the 
conduct  of  its  business  and  the  exercise  of 
•11  other  rights  and  powers  granted  to  It  by 
this  Act; 

(4)  to  conduct  Its  business  (including  the 
carrying  on  of  operations  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  offloee)  and  to  exercise  all  other 
rights  and  powers  granted  to  It  by  this  Aot 
in  any  State  or  other  Jurisdiction  without 
r^:ard  to  any  qualification ,  licensing,  or 
other  statuu  in  such  State  or  other  Juris- 
^ctlon; 

(6)  to  lecse,  purchase,  accept  gifts  or  do- 
nations of  or  otherwlae  acquire,  to  own,  hold. 
Improve,  use,  or  otherwise  deal  In  or  with, 
and  to  sell,  convey,  mortgage,  pledge,  lease, 
exchange  or  otherwise  dlapose  of,  any  prop- 
erty, real,  personal  or  mixed,  or  any  interest 
therein,  wherever  situated: 

(0)  subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(c).  to  elect  or  appoint  such  officers,  attor- 
neys, employees,  and  agents  as  may  be  re- 
quired, to  determine  their  qualifications,  to 
define  their  duties,  to  fix  their  salaries,  re- 
quire bonds  for  them  and  fix  the  penalty 
thereof; 

(7)  to  enter  mto  contracts,  to  exaeuu  In- 
nrumenta.  to  Incur  UablMtiee,  and  to  do  any 
and  all  other  acts  and  things  as  may  be  nec- 
essary or  Incidental  to  the  oonduot  of  its 
business  and  the  exercise  of  all  other  rights 
And  powers  granted  to  SIPC  by  this  Act;  and 

(8)  by  bylaw,  to  esubilsh  its  fiscal  year. 

(c)  BoAXD  or  DiftECTOas. — 

(1)  PuNc-nojTB. — SIPC  shall  have  a- Board 
of  Directors  which,  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  Act.  shall  determine  the  policies  which 
•hall  govern  the  operatlona  of  SIPC. 

(3)  Muian  amb  aproiimsxMT. — ^Tbe  Board 


of  Directors  shall  consist  of  seven  persons  as 
follows: 

(A)  One  director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treastuy  from  among  the 
officers  and  employees  of  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury. 

(B)  One  director  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  from  among  the  of- 
ficers and  employees  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board. 

(C)  Five  directors  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  as  follows — 

(I)  three  such  directors  shall  be  selected 
from  among  persons  who  are  associated  with, 
and  representative  of  different  aspects  of, 
the  securities  industry,  not  all  of  whom 
shall  be  from  the  same  geographical  area  of 
the  United  States,  and 

(II)  two  such  directors  shall  be  selected 
from  the  general  public  from  among  persons 
who  are  not  associated  with  any  broker  or 
dealer,  within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  ( 18) 
of  section  3(a)  of  the  1934  Act.  or  slmUarly 
associated  with  a  national  securities  ex- 
change or  other  securities  industry  group  and 
who  have  not  had  any  such  association  dur- 
ing the  two  years  preceding  appointment. 

(3)  CHAOtMAN    AND    VICE    CHAUUIAN. The 

President  shall  designate  a  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  those  directors 
appointed  under  paragraph  (a)(C)(ll)  of  this 
subsection. 

(4)  Txaiu. — 

(A)  Except  as  provided  In  subparagraphs 

(B)  and  (C),  each  director  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  three  years. 

(B)  Of  the  directors  first  appointed  under 
paragraph  (3)  — 

(1)  two  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  expir- 
ing on  December  31, 1971, 

(U)  two  shaU  hold  office  for  a  term  expir- 
ing on  December  SI,  1972.  and 

( Ul )  three  shall  hold  ofllce  for  a  term  expir- 
ing on  December  31,  1973. 
as  designated  by  the  President  at  the  time 
they  take  office.  Such  designation  shall  be 
made  in  a  manner  which  will  assure  that 
no  two  persons  appointed  under  the  author- 
ity  of   the  same   clause  of   paragraph    (3) 

(C)  ahall  have  terms  which  expire  simul- 
taneously. 

(C)  A  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  be  filled 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  Any  director  appointed  to 
fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion of  the  term  for  which  his  predecessor 
was  appointed  shall  be  appointed  only  for 
the  remainder  of  such  term.  A  director  may 
serve  after  the  expiration  of  hU  term  imtU 
his  successor  has  taken  ofllce. 

(6)  CoMPXNBATioH,  KTC. — AU  matters  re- 
lating to  compensation  of  directors  and  the 
determination  of  dollar  volume  of  trading 
on  exchanges  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  by- 
laws of  SIPC. 

(d)  MzcTxifoa  or  Boabd. — Ttxt  Board  of 
Directors  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  Its  Chair- 
man, or  as  otherwise  provided  by  the  by- 
laws of  SIPC. 

(e)  Btiawb. — 

(1)  As  soon  as  practicable  but  not  later 
than  forty-five  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Directors 
shall  adopt  initial  bylaws  and  rules  relating 
to  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  SIPC  and 
the  exercise  of  the  rights  and  powers  granted 
to  it  by  this  Act,  and  shall  file  a  copy  thereof 
with  the  Commission.  Thereafter,  the  Board 
of  Directors  may  alter,  supplement,  or  repeal 
any  existing  bylaw  or  rule  and  may  adopt 
additional  bylaws  and  r\iles,  and  in  each 
such  case  shall  file  a  copy  thereof  with  the 
Commission. 

(a>  Bach  such  initial  byUw  or  rule,  alter- 
ation, supplement,  or  repeal,  and  additional 
bylaw  or  niie  shall  take  effect  upon  the 
thirtieth  day  (or  such  later  date  as  SIPC  may 
deelgnate)  after  the  filing  of  the  copy 
thereof  with  the  Commission  or  upon  such 
earlier  date  as  the  Oommliaion  may  det«-- 


mlne.  unleei  the  Commission  shall,  by  no- 
tice to  SIPC  setting  forth  the  reasons  there- 
for, disapprove  the  same.  In  whole  or  in  part, 
as  being  contrary  to  the  public  interest  or 
contrary  to  the  purposes  of  tills  Act. 

(3)  The  Commission  may,  by  such  rules  or 
regulations  as  it  determines  to  be  necessary 
CH-  appropriate  In  the  public  Interest  or  to 
effectuau  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  rvquire 
the  adoption,  amendment,  alteration  of. 
supplement  to  or  rescission  of  any  bylaw  or 
rule  by  SIPC,   whenever  adopted. 

(f)  Otukb  Mtmbos. — 

(I)  Any  person  who  Is  a  broker,  dealer,  or 
member  of  a  national  securities  exchange 
and  who  Is  excluded  from  membership  In 
SIPC  under  subsection  (a)  may  become  a 
member  of  SIPC  under  such  conditions  and 
upon  such  terms  as  SIPC  shall  require. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  anything  contained 
In  BuJuectlons  (c)  and  (d)  of  section  4.  any 
person  who  becomes  a  member  of  the  corpo- 
ration under  this  subsection  shall  be  subject 
to  such  assessments  as  SIPC  determines  to  be 
equitable 
SCO.  4.  SIPC  Pdnd. 

(a)  In  OxKEaAL.. — 

(I)    ESTABLtSHMENT    OV    TUfTO. — SIPC   ShSU 

establish  a  "8ZPC  Fund"  (hereinafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "fund").  AU  amounts 
received  by  SIPC  (other  than  amounts  paid 
directly  to  any  lender  piu'suant  to  any  pledge 
securing  a  borrowing  by  SIPC)  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  fund,  and  all  expenilitures 
made  by  SIPC  shall  be  made  out  of  the 
fund. 

(3)  Balance  or  nn  roND. — ^The  balance  of 
the  fund  at  any  time  shall  consist  of  the 
aggregate  at  such  time  of  the  following 
items: 

(A)  Cash  on  hand  or  on  deposit. 

(B)  Amoimts  Invested  In  Unlt«d  States 
Oovemment  or  agency  sectiritiee. 

(C)  Confirmed  lines  of  credit. 

(3)  CoNnxMCD  L-nrxs  or  cazorr. — ^For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  amount  of  con- 
firmed lines  of  credit  as  of  any  time  is  the 
aggregate  amount  which  SIPC  at  such  time 
has  tibe  righA  to  borrow  from  banks  and  other 
fin>T^^«i  institutions  under  confirmed  Usee 
of  credit  or  other  written  agreements  which 
provide  that  moneys  so  borrowed  are  to  be 
repayable  by  SIPC  not  less  than  one  year 
from  the  time  of  such  borrowings  (including, 
for  purposee  of  determining  when  such 
moneys  are  repayable,  all  rights  of  extension, 
refunding,  or  renewal  at  the  election  of 
SIPC). 

(b)  iNmAi.  RxQunxn  Balance  rox  Fond. — 
Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  balance 
of  the  fund  shall  aggregate  not  less  than 
•76,000,000.  less  any  amounu  expended  from 
the  ftind  within  that  period. 

(0)  AascmczMTfl. — 

(1)  iNTTiAi.  ABSESsiccNTS. — Each  membCT 
of  SIPC  shall  pay  to  SIPC,  or  the  collection 
agent  for  SIPC  specified  in  section  9(a),  on 
or  before  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
an  assessment  equal  to  one-eighth  of  1  per 
centum  of  the  gross  revenues  from  the  aecu- 
rltlee business  of  such  member  during  the 
calendar  year  ld69.  or  If  the  Commission  shall 
determine  that,  for  purposee  of  assessment 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph,  a  lesser  percent- 
age of  gross  revenues  from  the  securities  bus- 
iness Is  appropriate  for  any  class  or  classes 
of  members  (taking  Into  account  relevant 
factors.  Including  but  not  limited  to  types 
of  business  done  and  nature  of  securities 
sold),  such  lesser  percentages  as  the  Oc«n- 
miaslon.  by  rule  or  regulation,  shall  estab- 
lish for  such  class  or  classes,  but  In  no  event 
lees  than  one-sixteenth,  of  1  per  centum  for 
any  such  class.  In  no  event  shall  any  asaees- 
menc  upon  a  member  pursuant  to  this  para- 
gr^h  be  less  than  tl&O. 

( a )  OcKxaAi.  AjsesasicxNT  AtrrsoUTT .-~ 
SIPC  shall,  by  bylaw  or  rule,  impose  upon 
tta  members  such  aoseasments  as,  after  con- 
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suItatloD.  With  ae\l-regulAtory  organizations. 
StPC  may  deem  necewkry  and  appropriate  to 
ntabUflb  and  maintain  tbe  fund  and  to  rs- 
paj  any  borrowings  by  SIPC.  Any  usaas- 
menta  so  made  eball  he  in  confonnlty  with 
contractual  obligation*  made  by  SIPC  In  con- 
nection with  any  borrowing  Incurred  by 
SIPC.  Subject  to  paragraph  (3)  and  suheec- 
tlon  t  d )  ( I )  <  A ) .  any  such  aaseasment 
upon  the  members,  or  any  one  or  more  classee 
thereof,  may.  In  whole  or  In  part,  be  based 
upon  or  mea*ured  by  (A)  the  amount  of 
their  gross  revenues  from  the  securities  busi- 
ness, or  (B)  all  or  any  of  the  following  fac- 
ton:  the  amount  or  composition  of  their 
gross  revenue*  from  the  securities  business, 
the  number  or  dollar  volume  of  transactions 
efifected  by  them,  the  number  of  cxistomer 
accounts  maintained  by  them  or  the 
amount*  of  cash  and  securities  In  such  ao- 
cotuits,  their  net  capital,  the  nature  of  their 
activities  (whether  In  the  securities  bualnew 
or  otherwise)  and  the  consequent  risks,  or 
other  relevant  factors. 

(3)  IjoczTA-noKs. — Notwltlistandlng  any 
other  provision  of  this  Act  (other  than  sec- 
tion 3<f  1  )  — 

(A)  no  assessment  shall  be  made  upon  a 
member  otherwise  than  pursuant  to  para- 
graph U)  or  (2)  of  this  suh6ec«on, 

<  B )  an  assessment  may  be  made  tmder 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  one  half  of  one  percentum  dur- 
ing any  twelve-month  period  If  SIPC  deter- 
mines. In  accordance  with  a  bylaw  or  rule, 
that  such  rate  of  assessment  during  such 
period  will  not  have  a  material  adverse  effect 
on  the  financial  condition  of  Its  members  or 
their  customers,  except  that  no  assessments 
shall  be  mode  pursuant  to  such  paragraph 
upon  a  member  which  require  payments  dur- 
ing any  such  period  which  exceed  In  the 
aggregate  one  per  centum  of  such  member's 
gross  revenues  from  the  securities  business 
for  such  period,  and 

(C)  DO  assessment  shall  include  sny  charge 
baaed  upon  the  member's  activities  (1)  In  the 
distribution  of  shares  of  registered  open  end 
Investment  companies  or  unit  Investment 
trusts.  (11)  In  the  sale  of  variable  annuities. 
(lU)  In  the  bu&lneas  of  Insurance,  or  (Iv)  in 
the  business  of  rendering  investment  advi- 
sory services  to  one  or  more  registered  Invest- 
ment companies  or  Insurance  company  sep- 
arate accounts. 

(d)      ReQUIBXUZNTS     RXSFCCTtNG      Asssss- 
ME.VTS  AKD  Links  or  Caanrr. — 
(1)  Assess  MZPTTS. — 

(A)  %  or  1  PEacENT  AasEssMEifT. — Subject 
to  subsection  <c)(3),  SIPC  shall  Impose  up- 
on each  of  Its  members  an  assessment  at  a 
rate  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  1  per  cen- 
tum per  annum  of  the  gross  revenues  from 
the  securities  business  of  such  member — 
(I)  until  the  balance  of  the  fund  aggre- 
gates not  \tSB  than  •tSO.000,000  (or  such 
other  amount  ob  the  Commission  may  de- 
termine ;n  the  public  Interest). 

(in  during  any  period  when  there  la  out- 
standing borrowing  oy  BIPO  pursuant  to 
subsection  <f)  or  subsection  (g)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and 

(111)  whenever  the  balance  of  the  fund 
(exclusive  of  oonOrmed  Une«  of  credit)  la 
below  $100.CM}0.000  (or  such  other  amotmt 
as  the  Commission  may  determine  in  the 
public  Interest). 

(B)  '4  or  1  pcaczNT  assessment. — During 
any  period  during  which — 

(I)  the  balance  of  the  fund  (exclusive  of 
confirmed  lines  of  credit)  aggregates  leas 
than  «1&0,000,000  lor  such  other  amount  as 
the  Commission  hai  determined  under 
paragraph  (3)(B)>.or 

(II)  SIPC  la  required  under  paragraph  (2) 
(B)  to  phase  out  of  tbe  fund  all  confirmed 
lines  of  cre<llt. 

SIPC  shall  endeavor  to  make  assessments  In 
such  a  manner  that  tbe  aggregate  assess- 
ments payable  by  Its  members  during  such 
p«1od  shall  not  be  less  than  one-fourth  of  l 


per  centum  per  annimi  of  the  aggregate  gross 
revenues  trota   the  securities  business   for 
such  members  during  such  period. 
(3)  LzNxs  or  casorr. — 

(A)  930.000.000  Lucrr  Anxt  iSTS. — After 
December  31.  1973.  confirmed  Unee  of  credit 
shall  not  constitute  more  than  •50,000,000  of 
the  balance  of  the  fund. 

(B)  Phaseodt  arqmaEMENT. — When  the 
balance  of  the  fund  aggregates  «150.000.000 
(or  such  other  amount  as  the  Commission 
may  determine  In  the  public  Interest)  SIPC 
shall  phase  out  of  the  fund  all  confirmed 
lines  of  credit. 

(e)  Pbior  TausTs;  OvaapATMXNra  and  Un- 

OKBPAT  Mxirrs. — 

(1)  Pbios  T«t»Ts.— There  may  be  contrib- 
uted and  transferred  at  any  time  to  SIPC 
any  funds  held  by  any  trust  established  by 
a  self-regulatory  organization  prior  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1970.  and  the  amoimts  so  contrib- 
uted and  transferred  shall  be  applied,  as  may 
be  determined  by  SIPC  with  approval  of  the 
Commission,  as  a  reduction  In  the  amounts 
payable  pursuant  to  assessments  made  or  to 
be  made  by  SIPC  upon  members  of  such  self- 
regulatory  organization  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  ( 2) .  No  such  reduction  shall  be  made 
at  any  time  when  there  Is  outstanding  any 
borrowing  by  SIPC  pursuant  to  subsection 
(g)  of  this  section  or  any  borrowings  under 
confirmed  lines  of  credit. 

(2)  OvraPATME^^^s.— To  the  extent  that 
any  payment  by  a  member  exceeds  the  max- 
imum rate  permuted  by  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  excess  shall  not  be  recov- 
erable except  against  future  payments  by 
such  member  in  accordance  with  a  bylaw  or 
rule  of  SIPC. 

(3)  Unoexpatments.— If  a  member  falls  to 
pay  when  due  all  or  any  part  of  an  assess- 
ment made  upon  such  member,  the  unpaid 
portion  thereof  shall  bear  Interest  at  such 
rate  as  may  be  determined  by  SIPC  by  by- 
law or  nile. 

(f)  Boxaowmc  Adthorttt. — SIPC  shall 
have  the  power  to  borrow  moneys  and  to 
evidence  such  borrowed  moneys  by  the  is- 
suance of  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of 
indebtedness,  all  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Board  of  Directors  may  deter- 
mine in  the  case  of  a  borrowing  other  than 
pursuant  to  subeectlon  (g)  of  this  section,  or 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commission  In 
the  case  of  a  borrowing  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (g).  The  interest  payable  on  a  bor- 
rowmg  pursuant  to  subsection  (g)  shall  be 
equal  to  tbe  Interest  payable  on  the  related 
notes  or  other  obligations  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  To 
secure  the  payment  of  the  principal  of.  and 
Interest  and  premium.  If  any,  on,  all  bonds, 
notes,  or  other  evidences  of  indebtedness  so 
Issued.  SIPC  may  make  agreements  with  re- 
spect to  the  amount  of  future  ssseasmenta 
to  be  made  upon  members  and  may  pledge 
all  or  any  part  of  the  assets  of  SIPC  and  of 
the  assessments  made  or  to  be  made  upon 
membeia.  Any  such  pledge  of  future  assess- 
ments shall  (subject  to  any  prior  pledge) 
be  valid  and  bmdlng  from  the  time  that  It 
is  made,  and  the  assesAments  so  pledged  and 
thereafter  received  by  SIPC,  or  any  examin- 
ing authority  as  collection  agent  for  SIPC. 
shall  Inunedlately  be  subject  to  the  Hen  of 
such  pledge  without  any  physical  delivery 
thereof  or  further  act,  and  the  Uen  of  such 
pledge  shall  be  valid  and  binding  against  all 
parties  having  claims  of  any  kind  against 
SIPC  or  such  coUectlon  agent  whether  pur- 
suant to  this  Act.  in  tort,  contract  or  other- 
wise. Irrespective  of  whether  such  parties 
have  notice  thereof.  During  any  period  when 
a  borrowing  by  SIPC  pursuant  to  subsecUon 
(gl  of  this  section  Is  outstanding,  no  pledge 
of  any  assessment  upon  a  member  to  secure 
any  bonds,  notes,  or  other  evidences  of  In- 
debtedness issued  other  than  pursuant  to 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section  shaOl  be  effec- 
tive as  to  the  excess  of  the  payments  under 
tbe  assessment  on  such  member  during  any 
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twelve-month  period  over  one-fourth  of  i 
per  centum  of  such  member's  gross^  «L 
nues  from  the  securities  buslnoM  for  l»t^ 
period.  Neither  the  instrument  by  whiS  . 
pledge  is  authorlaed  or  created,  nor  anv  sSrt. 
ment  or  other  document  relaUve  thwUST 
need  be  filed  or  recorded  m  an7  8^^ 
other  Jurisdiction.  The  Oommiaaion  mJv  k^ 
rule  or  regulation  provide  for  the  fliiii  S 
any  instrument  by  which  a  pledge  oTbe* 
rowing  Is  authorized  or  created,  but  the  fall' 
ure  to  make  or  any  defect  In  any  such  fll^ 
Shall  not  affect  the  vaUdity  of  such  dIkS 
or  bcvrowing.  i"«j«b 

(g)    SEC   Loans  to   SIPC.— In   the  event 
that  the  fund  U  or  may  reasonably  appeS 
to  be  insumclent  for  the  purpo«a  of  thu 
Act.  the  Commission  la  authorized  to  maka 
loans  to  SIPC.  At  the  time  of  appUcation^ 
and  as  a  condition  to.  any  such  loan  sipn 
shall  file  with  the  Commission  a  statement 
with  respect   to  tbe  anUclpsted  use  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan.  If  the  Commission  de- 
termines that  such  loan  U  necessary  for  the 
protection  of  customers  of  brokers  or  deal- 
ers and   the   maintenance  of  confidence  m 
the    United    States    securlUes    markets  and 
that  SIPC  has  submitted  a  plan  which  pro- 
vides as  reasonable  an  sasurance  of  prompt 
repayment  as  may  be  feasible  under  the  ci- 
cumstances.  then  the  Commission  shall  so 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  and 
issue  notes  or  other  obligations  to  the' Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  pursuant  to  subeec- 
tlon (h).  If  the  Commission  determines  that 
the  amount  or  time  for  payment  of  the  as- 
sessments pursuant  to  such  plan  would  not 
satisfactorily  provide  for  the  repayment  of 
such  loan.  It  may.  by  rules  and  regulaUons 
impose   upon   the  purchasers  of  equity  se^ 
curltlfts  m  transactions  on  national  securl- 
ties  exchanges  and  In  the  over-the-counter 
markets  a  transaction  fee  In  such  amount 
as  at  any  Ume  or  from  time  to  time  it  may 
determine  to  be  appropriate,  but  not  exceed- 
ing one-fiftieth  of  1  per  centum  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  the  securltiee.  No  such  fee 
shall  be  impoeed  on  a  transaction  (as  defined 
by  rules  or  r^ulatlons  of  the  Commission) 
of  less  than  •6,000.  For  the  purpoees  of  the 
next  preceding  sentence.   (A)    the  fee  shall 
be  based   upon  the  total  dollar  amount  of 
each  purchase:    (B)   the  fee  shall  not  apply 
to  any  purchase  on  a  national  securities  ex- 
change or  In   an   over-the-counter  market 
by  or  for  the  account  of  a  broker  or  dealer 
registered  under  section  15(b)   of  the  1984 
Act  or  a  member  of  a  national  securities  ex- 
change xinleas  such  purchase  Is  for  an  in- 
vestment accoiuit  of  such  broker,  dealer,  ot 
member  (and  for  this  purpose  any  transfer 
from  a  trading  account  to  on  Investment  ac- 
count shall   be  deemed  a  purchase  at  fair 
market  value);  and  (C)  tbe  Commission  by 
rules  and  regulations  may  exempt  any  trans- 
action In  the  over-the-counter  markets  la 
order  to  provide  for  the  assessment  of  fees  on 
purchasers  In  transactions  in  those  markets 
on  a  basis  comparable  to  the  assessment  of 
fees  on   purchasers   In  transactions  on  na- 
tional  securities  exchanges.  Such  fee  shall 
be  collected  by  the  broker  or  dealer  effecting 
the  transaction  for  or  with  the  purchaser 
and  shall  be  paid  to  SIPC  In  the  same  man- 
ner   as    aasesaments   Impoeed   pursuant  to 
subsection  (c). 

(h)  BEG  Notes  IsstrsD  to  Tkxasuxt.— To 
enable  the  Comnolsslon  to  make  loans  under 
subsection  (g),  the  Commission  is  author- 
ized to  Issue  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury notes  or  other  obligations  In  an  aggre- 
gate amount  of  not  to  exceed  •1,000,000,000. 
In  such  forms  and  denominations,  bearing 
such  maturities,  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions,  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such  notes  or 
other  obllgaUons  ahaU  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  Into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obUgauona  of  the  United  Statas 
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of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
orecedmg  the  Issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obllgsUODS.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treastiry 
nuy  reduce  the  Interest  rate  if  he  deter- 
mines such  reduction  to  be  )n  the  national 
interest.  The  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  purchase  any 
notes  and  other  obligations  issued  hereun- 
der and  for  that  purpose  he  Is  authorized 
to  use  as  a  public  debt  transaction  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  any  securities  Issued 
under  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act,  as 
amended,  and  the  purposes  for  which  securi- 
ties may  be  Issued  under  that  Act,  as 
amended,  are  extended  to  include  any  pur- 
chase of  such  notes  and  obligations.  The 
Secretary  or  the  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  tbe  notes  or  other  obligations 
acquired  by  him  under  this  subsection.  All 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  such  notes  or 
other  obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public 
debt  transactions  of  the  United  States. 
(1)  "Gross  Revxhttes"  Detined. — 
(1)  IH  CENXBAL. — For  purposes  of  this  Act, 
the  term  '"gross  revenues  from  the  securities 
business"  means  the  sum  of  (but  without 
duplication) : 

(A)  conunissions  earned  in  connection 
with  transactions  In  securities  effected  for 
customers  as  agent  (net  of  commissions  paid 
to  other  brokers  and  dealers  in  connection 
witb  such  transactions)  and  markups  in  re- 
spect of  purchases  or  sales  of  securltiee  as 
principal, 

(B)  charges  for  executing  or  clearing  trans- 
actions In  securities  for  other  brokers  and 
dealers, 

(C)  the  net  realized  gain,  if  any,  from 
principal  transactions  In  securities  in  trad- 
ing accounts, 

(D)  the  net  profit,  if  any,  from  the  man- 
i^ement  of  or  participation  In  the  under- 
writing or  distribution  of  securities, 

(E)  Interest  earned  on  customers'  securi- 
ties accoiuts, 

(F)  fees  tor  investment  advisory  services 
(except  when  rendered  to  one  or  more  regis- 
tered mvestment  companies  or  insurance 
company  separate  accounts)  or  account  su- 
pervision in  respect  of  securities, 

(Q)  fees  for  the  solicitation  of  proxies 
with  respect  to,  or  tenders  or  exchanges  of. 
aeciultles, 

(H)  income  from  service  charges  or  other 
surcharges  in  respect  of  securities. 

(1)  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  rule  or 
regulation  of  the  Commission,  dividends  and 
Interest  received  on  securities  in  investment 
accounts  of  the  broker  or  dealer. 

(J)  fees  m  connection  with  put,  call,  and 
«her  option  transactlom  In  securities,  and 

iK)  fees  and  other  Income  for  all  other 
investment  banking  services. 
Such  term  does  not  Include  revenues  received 
by  a  broker  or  dealer  In  connection  with  the 
distribution  of  shares  of  a  registered  open 
end  Investment  company  or  unit  investment 
trust  or  revenues  derived  by  a  broker  or 
dealer  from  the  sale  of  variable  annuities  or 
from  the  conduct  of  the  business  of  Insur- 
ance. 

(2)  Consolidated  gboup. — Except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  SIPC  by  bylaw  or  rule,  grosf 
revenues  from  the  securities  business  of  a 
broker  or  dealer  shall  be  computed  on  a 
consolidated  basis  for  such  broker  or  dealer 
and  all  its  subsidiaries,  and  the  operations  of 
a  broker  or  dealer  shall  Include  those  of  any 
business  to  which  such  broker  or  dealer  has 
■ucceeded. 

(3)  Meaning  or  terms  not  DcriNCD. — SIPC 
msy  by  bylaw  or  rule  define  all  terms  used  In 
this  subsection  Insofar  as  such  definitions 
are  not  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection. 

BBC.  6.  PaoTScnoN  or  Cxtstomebs. 

(a)  Deteruination  or  Need  or  PaoTBC- 
TIOK. — 

(1)  Notice  to  SIPC. — ^If  the  Commission 
w  any  self-regulatory  organization  Is  aware 
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of  facts  which  lead  it  to  believe  that  any 
broker  or  dealer  subject  to  its  regulation  la 
In  or  is  approaching  financial  difficulty,  it 
shall  immediately  notify  SIPC,  and.  If  such 
notification  Is  by  a  self-regulatory  organi- 
zation, the  Commission. 

(2)  Action  by  SIPC. — If  SIPC  determines 
that  any  member  has  failed  or  Is  In  danger 
of  failing  to  meet  Its  obligations  to  custom- 
ers and  that  there  exists  one  or  more  of  the 
conditions  specified  In  subsection  (b)  (1)  (A), 
SIPC,  upon  notice  to  such  memtxr,  may 
apply  to  any  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction 
specified  In  section  27  or  21(e)  of  the  1934 
Act  for  a  decree  adjudicating  that  customerx 
of  such  member  are  in  need  of  the  protection 
provided  by  this  Act. 

(3)  ErrecT  OP  oTHxa  pending  actions. — An 
application  under  paragraph  (2)  — 

(A)  With  the  consent  of  the  Commission, 
may  tx  combined  with  any  action  brought 
by  the  Commission  Including  an  action  by 
It  for  a  temporary  receiver  pending  an  ap- 
pointment of  a  trustee  under  subsection  (b) 
( 3 ) .  and 

(B)  may  be  filed  notwithstanding  the 
pendency  In  the  same  or  any  other  court 
of  any  bankruptcy,  mortgage  foreclosure,  or 
equity  receivership  proceeding  or  any  pro- 
ceeding to  reorganize,  conserve,  or  liquidate 
such  member  or  Its  property,  or  any  proceed- 
ing to  enforce  a  lien  against  property  of 
such  member. 

(b)  COTTHT  ACTION. — 

( 1 )  Issuance  of  deceeb, — 

(A)   FINDINGS  BT  COOBT. — A  COUTt  tO  Whlch 

application  Is  made  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(2)  shall  grant  the  application  and  Issue 
a  decree  adjudicating  that  customers  of  the 
member  named  In  the  application  are  in 
need  of  protection  under  thia  Act  if  it  finds 
that  such  member — 

(1)  Is  Insolvent  within  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 1(19)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  or  Is  un- 
able to  meet  Its  obligations  as  tbey  mature, 
or 

(II)  has  committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy 
within  tbe  meaning  of  section  3  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  or 

(III)  Is  the  subject  of  a  proceeding  pend- 
ing In  any  court  or  before  any  ^ency  of 
the  United  States  or  any  State  In  which  a 
receiver,  trustee,  or  liquidator  for  such 
member  has  been  appointed,  or 

(Iv)  is  not  In  compliance  with  applicable 
requiremenu  under  the  1934  Act  or  rules  or 
regulations  of  the  Oommislson  or  any  self- 
regulatory  organization  with  respect  to  fi- 
nancial responsibility  or  hypothecation  of 
customers'  securities,  or 

(V)  Is  unable  to  make  such  computations 
as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  compliance 
with  such  financial  responsibility  or  hypoth- 
ecation rules  or  regulations. 

(Bi  Uncontested,  etc..  applications. — II 
within  three  business  days  after  the  filing  of 
an  application  pursuant  to  subeectlon  (a) 
(2).  or  such  other  period  as  tbe  court  may 
order,  the  debtor  shall  consent  to  or  fall  to 
contest  such  application  or  shall  fall  to 
show  facts  sufflclent  to  controvert  any  ma- 
terial allegation  of  such  application,  the 
court  shall  forthwith  grant  the  application 
and  Issue  a  decree  adjudicating  that  cus- 
tomers of  the  member  named  In  the  applica- 
tion are  In  need  of  protection  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Excxitsh'E  jurisdiction  oveb  debtor. — 
Upon  the  filing  of  an  application  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)(2),  the  court  to  which  ap- 
plication Is  made  shall  have  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  debtor  Involved  and  lu  prop- 
erty wherever  located  with  the  powers,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  of  a  court  of  bankruptcy  and  of  a 
court  in  a  proceeding  under  chapter  X  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Pending  an  adjudica- 
tion under  paragraph  (1)  such  court  shall 
stay,  and  upon  appointment  by  It  of  a  trustee 
as  provided  In  paragraph  (3)  such  court 
shall  continue  the  stay  of,  any  pending 
bankruptcy,  mortage  foreclosure,  equity 
receivership,  or  other  proceeding  to  reorga- 


nize, conserve,  or  liquidate  the  debtor  or 
its  property  and  any  other  suit  against  any 
receiver,  conservator,  or  trustee  of  the  debt- 
or or  lt«  property.  Pending  such  adjudica- 
tion and  upon  the  appointment  by  It  of  such 
trustee,  the  court  may  stay  any  proceeding 
to  enforce  a  Uen  against  property  of  the 
debtor  or  any  other  suit  against  the  debtor. 
Pending  such  adjudication,  such  court  may 
appoint  a  temporary  receiver. 

( 3 )  Appointuemt  op  Tausrat. — If  the  court 
gr&uts  an  appltcAtlon  and  makes  an  adjudi- 
cation under  paragraph  (1),  the  court  shall 
forthwith  appoint  as  trustee  for  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  business  of  the  debtor  in  accord- 
ance with  section  6,  and  as  attorney  for  such 
trustee,  such  persons  as  SIPC  shall  specify. 
No  pcr:^n  shall  be  appointed  as  such  trustee 
or  attorney  If  such  person  Is  not  "disinter- 
ested" within  the  meaning  of  section  158  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act. 

(4)  Debtor  and  filing  date  oevznsd. — For 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

(A)  DEVroa. — The  term  "debter"  means  a 
member  of  SIPC  In  respect  of  whom  an  ap- 
plication baa  been  filed  pursuant  to  sutisec- 
tion  (a)(3). 

(B)  PzLZNc  DATE. — The  term  "filing  date" 
means  the  date  on  which  an  application  with 
respect  to  any  debtor  Is  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(3):  except  that  if — 

(1)  a  peutlon  was  filed  before  such  date 
by  or  against  the  debtor  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  or 

(lit  the  debtor  is  the  subject  of  a  proceed- 
ing pending  in  any  court  or  before  any 
agency  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
In  which  a  receiver,  trustee,  or  liquidator  for 
such  debtor  was  appointed  which  proceeding 
was  commenced  before  the  date  on  which 
£uch  application  was  filed, 
then  the  term  "filing  date"  means  the  date 
on  which  such  petition  vms  filed  or  such 
proceeding   commenced. 

(C)  SEC    PABTICTPATION    in    PROCCn)IH0S. — 

The  Commission   may.  on   its   own   motion, 
file  notice  of  Its  appearance  in  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  Act  and  may  thereafter  par- 
ticipate as  a  party. 
Sec.  6.  Liquidation  Ptuxcanxaa. 

(a)  General  Purposes  of  Liquidation  Pro- 
ceeding.— Tbe  purposes  of  any  proceeding  in 
which  a  trustee  has  been  appointed  under 
section  S(b)(3)  (hereafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  a  "liquidation  proceeding") 
shall  be: 

( 1 )  as  promptly  as  poestble  after  such  ap- 
pointment and  m  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  secUon— 

(A)  to  return  specifically  identifiable  prop- 
erty to  the  customers  of  the  debtor  enutled 
thereto; 

(B»  to  distribute  the  single  and  separate 
fund,  and  (In  advance  thereof  or  concur- 
rently therewith)  pay  to  customers  moneys 
advanced  by  SIPC.  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (f): 

(2)  to  operate  the  business  of  tbe  debtor 
In  order  to  complete  open  contractual  com- 
mitments of  the  debtor  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d): 

(3)  to  enforce  rights  of  subrogation  as 
proxided  In  this  Act:  and 

(4)  to  liquidate  the  btislness  of  the  debtor. 
(b)  Powers  and  Duties  of  Trustee. — 

(1)  Trustee  powers — A  trustee  appointed 
under  section  6(b)(3)  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  "trustee")  shall  be  vested  with  the  same 
powers  and  title  with  respect  to  the  debtor 
and  the  property  of  the  debtor,  and  the  same 
rights  to  avoid  preferences,  as  a  trustee  In 
bankruptcy  and  a  trustee  under  chapter  X  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  have  with  respect  to  a 
bankrupt  and  a  chapter  X  debtor.  In  addi- 
tion, a  trustee  shall  have  the  right — 

(A)  With  the  approval  of  SIPC,  to  hire  and 
fix  the  compensation  of  all  personnel  (in- 
cluding officers  and  employees  of  the  debtor 
and  of  its  examining  authority)  and  other 
person*   (including  but  not  limited  to  ao- 
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couDtaots)  Ui«t  are  deemed  by  such  trustee 
necessary  for  all  or  any  purposes  ot  the 
UquldaUon  proceeding,  aod 

(B)   to  operate  the  business  of  the  debtor 
In  order  to  complete  open  coatractual  com- 
mitments pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 
and  no  approval  of  the  court  shall  be  required 
therefor. 

O)  Trustee  duties. — Except  as  inoonslsteot 
with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  court,  a  trustee  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  duties  as  a  trustee  appointed 
under  section  44  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  ex- 
cept that  a  trustee  may.  but  shall  have  no 
duty  to.  rtduce  to  money  any  securltlea  In 
the  single  and  separate  fund  (provided  un- 
der subsection  (c)  (2)  (B) )  or  in  the  general 
estate  of  the  debtor. 
(c)   Application  of  Bankruptcy  Act.— 

(1)  Oener&l  provisions  applicable. — Except 
as  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  snd  except  that  In  no  event  shall  a  plan 
of  reorganlzAtlon  be  formulated,  a  liquida- 
tion proceeding  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordsnce  with,  and  aa  though  It  were  being 
conducted  under,  the  provisions  of  chapter  X 
and  such  of  the  provisions  (other  than  sec- 
tion 60e)  of  chapters  I  to  vn,  inclusive,  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  as  section  103  of  chap- 
ter X  would  make  applicable  If  an  order  of 
the  court  had  been  entered  directing  that 
bankruptcy  be  proceeded  with  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  such  chapters  I  to  VH,  In- 
clusive: except  that  the  court  may,  for  such 
period  as  may  be  appropriate,  stay  enforce- 
ment of.  but  shall  not  abrogate,  the  rights 
provided  in  section  68  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
and  the  right  to  enforce  a  valid,  non-prefer- 
ential Uen  or  pledge  against  the  property  of 
the  debtor.  For  purposes  of  applying  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  in  carrying  out  this  section, 
any  reference  in  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to  the 
date  of  commencement  of  proceedings  under 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
reference  to  the  fUlz^  date  (as  defined  In 
section  5(b)  (4)  (B)  1. 

(2)  Special  provisions. — The  following  sub- 
parspraphs  of  this  paragraph  shall  apply  to 
a  liquidation  proceeding  tn  lieu  of  section 
60e  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act : 

(Al  Definitions. — Except  as  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  In  this  section,  for  purposes 
of  this  section  and  the  application  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  a  liquidation  proceeding — 

(!i  "prcperty*  includes  ca?h  and  securities. 
whether  or  not  negotiable  and  all  property  of 
a  similar  character: 

(U)  "cturtomers"  of  a.  debtor  means  per- 
sona (Including  perzong  with  whom  the 
debtor  deals  as  principal  or  agent  \  who  have 
clalnut  on  account  of  securlUas  received,  ac- 
quire*!, or  held  by  the  debtor  from  or  for 
the  account  of  such  persons  (I)  for  safe- 
keeping, or  (11)  with  a  view  to  sale,  or  (III) 
to  cover  con.<nimmated  sales,  or  (tV)  pur- 
suant to  purchases,  or  (V)  as  collateral  se- 
curity, or  (VI)  by  way  of  lo&ns  of  securities 
by  such  persona  to  the  debtor,  and  ehall 
Include  persons  who  have  claims  against  the 
debtor  arising  out  of  sales  or  conversions  of 
such  aecurltles.  and  shall  Include  any  per- 
son who  has  depoelted  cash  with  the  debtor 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  securities,  but 
shall  not  Include  any  person  to  the  extent 
that  such  person  has  a  claim  for  property 
which  by  contract,  agreement,  or  under- 
Btandlnff.  or  by  operation  of  law.  Is  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  debtor  or  is  subordlnited 
to  the  claims  of  creditors  of  the  debtor; 

(III)  "cash  cu.itoiner"  means,  with  respect 
to  any  securities  or  cash,  customers  entitled 
to  Immediate  possession  of  such  securitiee 
or  cash  without  the  payment  of  any  sum  to 
the  debtor,  and  for  purposes  of  ihiB  claa«e. 
the  same  perron  may  be  i  '•as^h  ciistoraer 
with  refe.'-ence  to  certain  securlUes  or  cash 
and  not  a  cash  customer  with  reference  to 
other  eecurltles  cr  cash. 

(ivi  "net  equity*  of  a  customer'.^  account 
or  accounts  means  t>ie  dollar  amount  there- 
of detennlned  by  giving  eiTect  to  open  con- 


tractual commitments  completed  as  provided 
In  subsection  (d),  by  excluding  any  specifi- 
cally Identifiable  property  reclalmable  by  the 
customer,  and  by  subtracting  the  Indebtod- 
neoB.  If  any,  of  the  customer  to  the  debtor 
from  the  sum  which  would  have  l>een  owing 
by  the  debtor  to  the  customer  bad  the 
debtor  liquidated,  by  sale  or  purchase  on  the 
filing  date,  all  other  securities  and  contrac- 
tual commitments  of  the  customer,  and  for 
purposes  of  this  definition,  accounts  held 
by  a  customer  in  separate  capacities  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  accounts  of  separate  cus- 
tomers: and 

(V)  "securities"  has  the  same  meaning  as 
such  term  has  under  section  60e  of  th« 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

(B)  Single  and  separate  fund. — All  prcp- 
erty at  any  time  received,  acquired,  or  held 
by  or  for  the  account  of  a  debtor  from  or 
for  the  account  of  customers  except  cash 
customers  who  are  able  to  Identify  specifi- 
cally their  property  In  the  manner  prescribed 
In  subparagraph  iC),  and  the  proceeds  of  all 
customers"  property  transferred  by  the  debt- 
or. Including  property  unlawfully  converted, 
shall  constitute  a  single  and  separate  fund: 
and  all  customers  except  such  cash  custom- 
ers shall  constitute  a  single  and  separate 
class  of  creditors,  entitled  to  share  ratably 
in  such  fund  on  the  ba£ls  of  their  respec- 
tive net  equities  as  of  the  filing  date  and  In 
priority  to  all  other  payments,  except  that 

(I)  there  shall  be  repaid  to  SIPC,  In  priority 
to  all  other  claims  payable  from  such  single 
and  separate  fund,  the  amount  of  all  ad- 
vances made  by  SIPC  to  the  trustee  to  per- 
mit the  completion  of  open  contractual  com- 
mitments pursuant  to  subsection   (d),  and 

(II)  to  the  extent  that  any  other  assets  of 
the  debtor  may  be  available  therefor  or  as 
otberwlse  ordered  by  the  court,  all  costs  and 
expenses  specified  In  clauses  (1)  and  (2)  of 
section  Ma  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  shall  b« 
paid  from  luch  single  and  separate  fund  in 
priority  to  the  claims  of  such  single  and 
separate  class  of  creditors,  and  any  moneys 
advanced  by  SIPC  for  such  costs  and  ex- 
penses shall  be  recouped  ss  such.  If  such 
single  and  separate  fund  shall  not  be  sufD- 
clent  to  pay  in  full  the  claims  of  such  single 
and  separate  class  of  creditors,  the  creditors 
of  such  class  shall  be  entitled,  to  the  extent 
only  of  their  respective  unpaid  balances,  to 
share  in  the  general  estate  with  general 
creditors.  In,  or  for  the  purpose  of.  distribut- 
ing such  fund,  all  property  other  than  cosh 
shall  be  vflklued  as  of  the  close  of  business  on 
the  filing  date.  To  the  greatest  extent  con- 
sidered practicable  by  the  trustee,  the  trustee 
shall  deliver  In  payment  of  claims  of  custom- 
ers for  their  net  equities  based  upon  secu- 
rities held  on  the  filing  date  in  their  accounts 
(after  giving  effect  to  open  contractual  com- 
mitments completed  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided), securltlee  of  the  same  class  and  se- 
ries of  an  Issuer  ratably  up  to  the  respective 
amounts  which  were  so  held  in  such  ac- 
counts. Any  property  remaining  after  the 
liquidation  of  a  Hen  or  pledge  made  by  a 
debtor  shall  be  apportioned  between  bis 
general  estate  and  the  single  and  separate 
fund  In  the  proportion  In  which  the  general 
property  of  the  debtor  and  the  property  of 
his  customers  contributed  to  such  Hen  or 
pledge. 

(C)  Specifically  Identifiable  property. — 
The  trustee  shall  return  specifically  Identifi- 
able property  to  the  customers  of  the  debtor 
entitled  thereto.  No  cash  or  securltlex  at  any 
time  received,  acquired,  or  held  by  or  for  the 
account  of  a  debtor  from  or  for  the  ac- 
counts of  customers  shall  for  the  purposes 
of  this  paragraph  be  deemed  to  be  specifi- 
cally Identified,  unless  such  property  re- 
mained in  Its  Identical  form  In  the  debtor's 
poasesalon  until  the  filing  date,  or  tinless 
Bixch  property  was  allocated  to  or  physically 
set  aside  for  such  customers  on  the  filing 
date.  In  determining  whether  property  was 
allocated  to  or  physically  set  aside  for  such 


customers,  it  shall  be  sufficient  that  on  th« 
filing  date: 

(I)  securities  are  segregated  ludivldually 
or  In  bulk  for  customers  collectively; 

(II)  In  the  case  of  securities  held  for  the 
account  of  the  debtor  as  part  of  any  central 
certificate  service  of  any  clearing  corporation 
or  any  similar  depositary — 

(I)  the  records  of  the  debtor  show  or  tber* 
Is  otberwlse  established  to  the  satlsfacUon 
of  the  trustee  that  all  or  a  specified  psR 
of  the  securities  held  by  such  clearing  cor- 
poration or  other  similar  depositary  srt 
held  for  .■specified  customers,  or  for  customers 
collectively,  and 

(Et)  such  records  of  the  debtor  also  show 
or  there  Is  otherwise  established  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  trustee  the  identities  of  the 
particular  customers  entitled  to  receive 
specified  numbers  or  units  of  such  secuxtOes 
50  held  for  customers  collectively;  or 

(III)  such  property  is  held  for  the  account 
of  customers  of  the  debtor  in  such  other 
manner  as  the  Commission,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  customers  and  other  creditors  on  a 
fair  and  equitable  basis,  by  rule  or  regula- 
tion shall  have  determined  to  he  suffldeatly 
Identifiable  as  the  property  of  such  ous- 
tomers. 

If  there  is  any  shortage  In  securities  of  the 
same  class  Hnd  series  of  an  Issuer  so  segre- 
gated in  bulk  or  otherwise  held  for  custo- 
mers pursuant  to  thU  subparagraoh,  as  com- 
pared to  the  aggregate  rights  of  particular 
customers  to  receive  securities  of  such  closi 
and  series,  the  respective  interests  of  such 
customers  in  such  securities  of  such  clssa 
and  series  shall  be  prorated,  without  preju- 
dice, however,  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  claim 
for  deficlenclee  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  section. 

(D)  Where  such  single  and  separate  fund 
Is  not  sufficient  to  pay  in  full  the  claims  of 
such  single  and  separate  class  of  creditors, 
a  transfer  by  a  debtor  of  any  property  which. 
except  for  such  transfer,  would  have  been  t 
part  of  such  fund  may  be  recovered  by  the 
trustee  for  the  benefit  of  such  fund.  If  such 
transfer  is  voidable  or  void  under  the  pro- 
vlElons  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  such  recovery,  the  property  so  trans- 
ferred shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  the  debtor  and.  If  such  transfer  wu 
made  to  a  customer  or  for  his  benefit,  such 
customer  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  a 
creditor,  the  laws  of  any  State  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  paragraph  (D).  if  any  securlttes 
received  or  acquired  by  a  debtor  from  a 
cash  customer  are  transferred  by  the  debtor, 
such  customer  shall  not  have  any  specific 
Interest  In  or  specific  right  to  any  securlUei 
of  like  kind  on  hand  on  the  filing  date,  but 
such  securiues  of  like  kind  or  the  proceeds 
thereof  shall  become  port  of  such  slngls 
and  separate  fund. 

fd)  Completion  of  Open  Contractual  Com- 
mitments.—The  trustee  ahall  complete  thoas 
contractual  commitments  of  the  debtor  re- 
lating to  transactions  In  securities  which 
were  n>Rde  In  the  ordinary  course  of  debtor's 
business  and  which  were  outstanding  on  the 
filing  date — 

(1)  in  which  a  customer  had  an  interest, 
except  those  commitments  the  completlOD  of 
which  the  Commission  shall  have  deter- 
mined by  rule  or  regulation  not  to  be  In 
the  public  interest,  or 

(2)  in  which  a  customer  did  not  have  an 
Interest,  to  the  extent  that  the  Commission 
shall  by  rule  or  regulation  have  determined 
the  completion  of  such  commitments  to  be 
in  the  public  Interest. 

For  purposes  of  this  subsection  (but  not  for 
any  other  purpose  of  this  Act)  (l)  the  term 
"customer"  means  any  person  other  than  a 
broker  or  dealer,  and  (11)  a  customer  ahall 
be  deemed  to  have  had  on  Interest  In  a  trans- 
action If  a  broker  participating  in  the  trans- 
action was  acting  as  agent  for  a  customer. 
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or  If  a  dealer  participating  In  the  transac- 
tion held  a  customer's  order  which  was  to  l>e 
executed  as  a  part  of  the  transaction.  All 
property  at  any  time  received,  acquired,  or 
held  by  or  for  the  account  of  the  debtor  (ex- 
cept for  cash  or  securities  thst  are  specifi- 
cally identifiable  as  the  property  of  partic- 
ular customers  and  are  not  the  subject  of 
an  open  contractual  commitment),  and  all 
property  in  the  single  and  separate  fund, 
iiiall  be  available  to  complete  open  con- 
txactual  commltmenu  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
tectlon.  Securities  purchased  or  cash  roc?lved 
by  the  trustee  upon  completion  of  any  such 
oommttment  shall  constitute  stwclftcaliy 
tdenUfiable  property  of  a  customer  to  the  ex- 
tent that  such  commitment  was  completed 
with  property  which  constituted  specifically 
IdenUflable  property  of  such  customer  on  the 
fUlng  date,  or  was  paid  or  delivered  by  cr 
(or  the  account  of  such  customer  to  the 
debtor  or  the  trustee  after  the  filing  date. 

(e)  Notice.— Promptly  after  his  appoint- 
ment, the  trustee  shall  cause  notice  of  the 
oommencement  of  proceedings  under  this 
section  to  be  published  In  accordance  with  a 
designation  of  the  court,  made  in  accordance 
with  the  requliemenu  of  section  2B  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  and  at  the  some  time  shall 
cause  to  tw  mailed  a  copy  ot  such  notice  to 
each  of  the  customers  of  the  debtor  as  their 
sddresaes  shall  appear  from  the  debtor's 
books  and  records.  Except  as  the  trustee  may 
otherwise  permit,  claims  for  specifically  Iden- 
tifiable property  (other  than  securities  reg- 
istered in  tho  name  of  the  cinimant  or  segre- 
gated for  him  in  his  individual  name)  or 
claims  payable  from  property  in  the  single 
and  separate  fund  or  payable  with  moneys 
advanced  by  SIPC.  shall  not  be  paid  other 
than  from  the  general  estate  of  the  debtor 
unless  filed  vlthln  such  period  of  time  (not 
exceeding  sixty  dajrs  after  such  publication) 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  court,  and  no  claim 
ihall  be  allowed  after  the  time  specified  in 
section  67  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Subject  to 
the  foregoing,  and  without  limiting  the  pow- 
ers and  duties  of  the  trustee  to  discharge 
promptly  obligations  as  specified  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  court  may  make  appropriate  provi- 
sion Tor  proof  and  enforcement  of  all  claims 
against  the  debtor  Including  those  of  any 
subrogee. 

(f)  SIPC  Advances   to  Trustee. — 

(1)  Advances  For  Customers'  Claims. — In 
order  to  provide  for  prompt  payment  and  sat- 
isfaction of  the  net  equities  of  customers  of 
debtor.  SIPC  shall  advance  to  the  trustee 
such  moneys  as  may  be  required  to  pay  or 
otherwise  satisfy  claims  in  full  of  each  cus- 
tomer, but  not  to  exceed  tSO.OOO  for  such  cus- 
tomer: except  that — 

(A)  insofar  as  all  or  any  portion  of  the 
net  equity  of  a  customer  is  a  claim  for  cash, 
OS  distinct  from  securities,  the  amount  ad- 
vanced by  reason  of  such  claim  to  cosh  shall 
not  exceed  •20,000; 

(B)  a  customer  who  holds  accounts  with 
the  debtor  in  separate  o^Mcltles  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  different  customer  In  each 
capacity: 

(C)  no  such  advance  ahall  be  made  by 
SIPC  to  the  trustee  to  pay  or  otherwise  sat- 
isfy, directly  or  Indirectly,  any  claims  of  any 
customer  who  is  a  general  partner,  officer,  or 
director  of  the  debtor,  the  beneficial  owner 
of  S  per  centum  or  more  of  any  class  of 
equity  security  of  the  debtor  (other  than  a 
nonoonvertlble  stock  having  fixed  preferen- 
tial dividend  and  liquidation  rights)  or  lim- 
ited partner  with  a  participation  of  5  per 
centum  or  more  In  the  net  assets  or  net  prof- 
Its  of  the  debtor:  and 

(D)  no  such  advance  shall  be  mode  by  SIPC 
to  the  trustee  to  pay  or  otherwise  satisfy 
claims  of  any  customer  who  Is  a  broker  or 
deiier  or  bank  other  than  to  the  extent  that 
It  shall  be  eftabltshed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  trustee,  from  the  books  and  records  of 
the  debtor  or  from  the  books  and  records  of  a 
broker  or  dealer  or  bank  or  otherwise,  that 


claims  of  such  broker  or  dealer  or  bonk 
against  the  debttM*  arise  out  of  transactions 
for  customers  of  such  broker  or  dealer  or 
bank.  In  which  event,  each  such  customer 
of  such  broker  or  dealer  or  bank  shall  tje 
deemed  a  separate  customer  of  the  debtor. 

To  the  extent  that  moneys  are  advanced 
by  SIPC  to  the  truiitoe  to  pay  the  claims 
of  customers,  SIPC  shall  be  subrogated  to 
the  claims  of  such  customers  with  the  rights 
and  priorities  provided  in  this  section. 

(2)  Other  Advances — SIPC  may  advance 
to  the  trustee  auch  moneys  aa  may  be  re- 
quired to  effectuate  subsection  (b)(1)(A). 
SIPC  shall  advance  to  ttie  triistee  such 
moneys  &s  (with  those  available  pursuant  to 
subsection  (d)  may  tie  required  to  eflectiiate 
sub30ctlun  (d). 

(g)  Payments  to  Cuitomeri;  No  Proof  of 
Claim  Required.— It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  trustee  to  discharge  promptly,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  all 
obligations  of  the  debtor  to  each  cf  Its  cus- 
tomers relating  to,  or  net  equities  baaed 
upon,  securities  or  cosh  by  the  delivery  of 
securities  or  the  effecting  of  payments  to 
such  customer  (subject  to  subsection  (f)(1), 
to  the  extent  that  such  payments  are  made 
out  of  advances  from  SIPC  under  Kuch  sub- 
section) Insofar  as  such  obligations  are  as- 
certainable from  the  boolcs  and  records  of 
the  debtor  or  are  otherwise  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  trustee,  whether  or 
not  such  customer  shall  have  filed  formal 
proof  of  such  claim.  For  that  purpose  the 
court  among  other  things  shall — 

(1)  In  respect  of  claims  relating  to  securi- 
ties or  cash,  authorise  the  trustee  to  make 
payment  out  of  moneys  made  available  to 
the  trustee  by  SIPC  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  there  shall  not  have  t>een  any  showing 
or  determination  that  there  are  sufficient 
funds  of  the  debtor  available  to  make  such 
payment;  and 

(2)  In  respect  of  claims  relating  to,  or  net 
equities  based  upon,  oecurltles  of  a  class  and 
series  of  on  Issuer,  which  are  ascertainable 
from  the  boolcs  and  records  of  the  debtor  or 
are  otherwise  established  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  trustee,  authorize  the  trustee  to  de- 
liver securities  of  such  class  and  series  if  and 
to  the  extent  available  to  satisfy  such  claims 
In  whole  or  In  part,  with  partial  deliveries 
to  be  mode  pro  rata  to  the  greatest  extent 
considered  practicable  by  the  trustee. 

Any  payment  or  delivery  of  property  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  may  bo  conditioned 
upon  the  trustee  requiring  claimants  to  ex- 
ecute In  a  form  to  be  determined  by  the  trus- 
tee, appropriate  receipts,  supporting  affida- 
viu.  and  assignments,  but  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  any  claimant  to  file 
formal  proof  of  claim  within  the  period  spec- 
ified In  subsection  (e)  for  any  balance  of 
securiues  or  cosh  to  which  he  may  deem 
himself  entitled. 

(h)  Proof  of  Claim  by  Associates  and 
Others. — The  provisions  of  this  section  per- 
mitting discharge  of  obligations  of  the  debtor 
to  pay  cash  or  to  deliver  securities  without 
formal  proof  of  claim  shall  not  apply  to  any 
person  "associated"  with  the  debtor  as  de- 
fined in  section  S(a)(18)  of  the  1934  Act, 
to  any  beneficial  owner  of  6  per  centum  or 
more  of  the  voting  stock  of  the  debtor,  or  to 
any  member  of  the  Immediate  family  of  any 
of  the  foregoing. 

(i)  &eporta  by  Trustee  to  Court. — All  re- 
ports to  the  court  by  a  trustee  (other  than 
reports  required  to  be  filed  pursuant  to 
section  167(3)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act)  shaU 
be  in  such  form  and  detail  as,  having  due 
regard  to  the  requirements  of  section  17  of 
the  1934  Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder  and  the  magnitude  of  Items  and 
transactions  Involved  in  connection  with  the 
operations  of  a  broker  or  dealer,  the  Com- 
mission shall  determine  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  present  fairly  the  results  of  such 
proceeding  as  at  the  dates  or  for  the  periods 
covered  by  such  reports. 


(J)  Bffect  of  Act  on  Claims. — Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  nothing 
in  this  eectlon  ahall  limit  the  right  of  any 
person  to  establish  by  formal  proof  such 
claims  as  such  perbon  may  have  to  payment, 
or  to  delivery  of  specific  securities,  without 
resort  to  moneys  advanced  by  6IPC  to  the 
trustee. 
Sec.  7  SBC  FtJNcnoNa. 

(a)  AoMiNisTRATivx  PoocEDURx.— Determi- 
nations of  the  Commission,  for  purposes  of 
making  rules  or  regulations  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3<e)  nnd  section  9(f)  shall  be  after 
appropriate  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  and  for  s^ibmlsslon  of  views  of  in- 
terested persons,  in  accordance  with  the  rule- 
making procedures  specified  in  section  553 
of  tlUe  S,  Dotted  States  Code,  but  the  hold- 
ing of  a  hearing  shall  not  prevent  adoption 
of  any  such  rule  or  regulation  upon  expira- 
tion of  the  notice  period  specified  In  sub- 
section td|  of  such  section  and  shall  not  be 
required  to  be  on  a  record  within  the  mean- 
ing of  subchapter  II  of  chapter  S  of  such 
title. 

(b)  Enpobcement  or  Actions. — In  the 
event  of  the  refusal  of  SIPC  to  commit  its 
funds  or  otherwise  to  act  for  the  protection 
of  customers  of  any  member  of  SIPC,  the 
CommJasion  may  apply  to  the  district  c;>urt 
of  the  United  St-itee  In  which  the  principal 
office  of  SIPC  is  located  for  on  order  requir- 
ing SIPC  to  discharge  Its  obligations  under 
this  Act  and  for  other  relief  as  the  court  may 
deem  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  puxpoaes 
of  this  Act. 

(C)      EXAMlyiATIONS     AND     RePOKTS. — 

U)  ExsMiNATTOH  OP  SIPC,  ETC — The  Com- 
mlselon  may  make  such  examinations  and 
inspections  of  SIPC  and  require  SIPC  to 
furnish  it  with  such  reports  and  records  or 
copies  thereof  as  the  Commission  may  con- 
sider necessary  or  appropriate  in  the  public 
interest  or  to  effectuate  the  purpoees  of  this 
Act. 

(2)  Retobts  raoM  SIPC. — Ai  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  close  of  each  fiscal  year, 
SIPC  shall  submit  to  the  Commission  a  writ- 
ten report  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Its  busi- 
ness, and  the  exercise  of  the  other  rights 
and  powers  granted  by  this  Act,  during  such 
fiscal  year.  Such  report  shall  include  finan- 
cial statements  Betting  forth  the  financial 
position  of  SIPC  Bt  the  end  of  such  fiscal 
year  and  the  results  ot  its  operations  (In- 
cluding the  source  and  application  of  its 
funds)  for  such  fiscal  year.  The  financial 
statements  so  included  sball  be  exiimlned  by 
an  Independent  public  accountant  or  firm  of 
Independent  public  accounrants.  selected  by 
SIPC  arid  satlsfaclury  to  the  Commission, 
and  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  report 
thereon  of  such  accountant  or  firm.  The 
Commission  shall  transmit  such  report  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress  with  such  com- 
ment thereon  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
appropriate. 

(d)   PlNAHCIAL  RKSPONSIBn-rTT. — SectloD   15 

(cli3)    of   the   Securities   Exchange   Act   of 
1S34  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  make  use  of 
the  mails  or  of  any  means  or  Instnunental- 
ity  of  interstate  commerce  to  effect  any 
transaction  in.  or  to  Induce  or  attempt  to  in- 
duce the  purchase  or  sale  of.  ony  security 
(other  than  an  exempted  security  or  com- 
mercial psper.  bankers'  acceptances,  or  com- 
mercial bills)  lu  contravention  of  such  rules 
and  regulations  at  the  Comniissian  shall 
prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate  in  the 
public  interest  or  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors to  provide  safeguards  with  respect 
to  the  financial  re?pcn$ibtluy  and  related 
practices  of  brokers  and  dealers  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  the  acceptance  of  custody 
and  use  of  customer^i'  securities,  nnd  the  car- 
rying and  use  of  customers'  deposits  or  credit 
balances.  Such  rules  and  regulations  shAll 
require  the  maintenance  of  ret-erves  with  re- 
spect to  customers'  deposits  or  credit  bal- 
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ancM.  as  determined  by  such  rules  ftzid  reg- 

ulatioas." 

Sbc.  8.  Examining   ArxHoarrT    Functions 

Each  member  at  STPC  shall  fiie  with  such 
member's  exAmimng  authority  such  Inrorma- 
tlon  (Including  reports  of.  and  information 
with  resp«ct  to,  the  gross  revenues  from  the 
securities  bustne»6  ot  auch  member,  includ- 
ing the  composition  thereof,  transactions  In 
securities  effected  by  such  member,  and 
other  iniunnatlon  with  respect  to  such  mem- 
ber's activities,  whether  In  the  securities 
business  or  otherwise,  including  customer 
accounts  maintained,  net  capital  employed, 
and  activities  conducted)  as  SIPC  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
purpose  of  making  assessmenu  under  sec- 
tion 4.  The  examining  authority  shall  file 
with  SIPC  all  or  such  part  of  such  Informa- 
tion (and  such  compilations  and  analyses 
thereof)  as  SIPC.  by  bylaw  or  rule,  shall  pre- 
scribe. No  application,  report,  or  document 
aied  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  Olcd  pursuant  to  section  IB  of  the  1934 
Act. 

S£C.  9.  Ft:NCTIOHB  OP   SBLr-BectnjfcTORT  Oe- 
CANIZATIONS. 

la)  Collecting  Agents. — Each  self-regula- 
tory organuaiton  shall  act  as  collection  agent 
for  StPC  to  collect  the  assessments  payable 
by  all  members  of  SIPC  for  whom  such  self- 
regulatory  organization  Is  the  examining  au* 
thorlty.  aud  members  of  SIPC  who  are  not 
members  of  any  self-regulaT.ory  organization 
shall  maice  payment  direct  to  SIPC.  An  exam- 
ining authority  shall  be  obligated  to  remit  to 
SIPC  assessments  made  under  section  4  only 
to  the  extent  that  payments  of  such  as- 
sessments are  received  by  such  examining 
authority. 

( b )  iMMUNtTT, — No  self -regulatory  or- 
ganization shall  have  any  liability  to  any 
person  lor  any  action  taken  or  omitted  in 
good  faith  pursuant  to  section  &fa)(l). 

ici  Inspections.— The  self -regulatory  or- 
ganization of  which  a  member  of  SIPC  Is  a 
member  shall  inspect  or  examine  such  mem- 
ber for  compliance  with  applicable  financial 
responsibility  nUc*.  except  that  if  a  mem- 
ber of  SIPC  is  a  member  of  more  thaii  o::e 
self-rcgiilatory  organization,  SIPC  shall  des- 
ignate one  of  such  self- regulatory  organiza- 
tions to  Inspect  or  examine  such  member  of 
SIPC  for  compliance  with  applicable  financial 
responsibility  rules.  Such  self- regulatory 
organization  shall  be  selected  by  SIPC  on  the 
basis  of  regulatory  procedures  employed, 
avallablUcy  of  staff,  convenience  of  location, 
and  such  other  factors  as  SIPC  may  consider 
appropriate  for  the  protection  of  customers 
uf  its  members. 

Id)  SiPoaTS.— There  shall  be  filed  with 
Si^IPC  by  the  self-regulatory  orga-ilzatlon.s 
such  reports  of  inspections  or  examlnation.s 
oX  the  members  of  SIPC  (or  copies  thereof) 
a5  may  be  desiguated  by  SIPC  by  bylaw  or 
rule. 

)e)  Consult ATioH. — SIPC  shall  consult 
and  cooperate  with  the  self -regulatory  or- 
ganisations toward  the  end: 

4 1 1  that  there  may  be  developed  and  car- 
ried Into  effect  procedures  reasonably  de- 
signed to  detect  approaching  flaanclal  dif- 
flculiv  upon  the  part  of  any  member  of 
SIPC; 

(2)  that,  as  nearly  as  may  be  practicable, 
examlnattot's  to  ascertain  whether  members 
of  SIPC  are  in  compliance  with  applicable 
fluarclal  responsibility  rules  will  be  con- 
ducted by  the  self-re^latory  organizations 
u  nder  appropriate  standards  ( both  as  to 
method  and  scope)  ar.d  reports  of  such  ex- 
aminations will,  where  appropriate,  be 
standard  In  form:  and 

13)  that,  as  frequently  as  may  be  practic- 
able under  the  circumstances,  each  member 
of  SIPC  win  flle  financial  Information  with. 
and  be  examined  by,  the  self-regulatory  or- 
ganization which  Is  the  examining  authority 
for  such  member. 


(f)  Financial  CoNornoN  or  Mxm 
Notwithstanding  the  limitations  contained 
In  sections  ISA  aud  19  of  the  1934  Act  and 
without  limiting  lis  powers  under  those  or 
other  sections  of  the  1934  Act.  the  CommUi- 
siou  may  by  such  rules  or  regulations  as  It 
determines  to  be  neces^^ary  or  appropriate 
In  the  public  Interest  aud  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  this  Act — 

1 1 )  require  any  self -regulatory  organiza- 
iion  to  adopt  any  specified  alteration  of  or 
supplement  to  Its  rules,  practices,  and  pro- 
cedures with  respect  to  the  frequency  and 
scope  of  Inspections  and  examlnatious  re- 
lating to  the  financial  condition  of  members 
of  such  self-regulatory  organization  and  the 
selection  and  qualification  of  examiners; 

(3)  require  any  self -regulatory  organiza- 
tion to  furnish  SIPC  and  the  Commission 
with  reports  and  records  or  copies  thereof 
relating  to  the  financial  condition  of  mem- 
bers of  such  self-regulatory  organization; 
and 

(3)  require  any  self -regulatory  organiza- 
tion to  Inspect  or  examine  any  members  of 
such  self -regulatory  organization  In  relation 
to  the  financial  condition  of  such  members. 
In  the  cas«  of  a  broker  or  dealer  who  is  a 
member  of  more  than  one  self- regulatory  or- 
ganization the  Commission,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  shall  avoid  requiring  duplication 
of  examinations,  inspections,  and  reports. 
Sec.  10.  PBOHiaiTED  Acts. 

(a)  Pajlubz  To  Pat  Asscssuent.  etc.— If 
a  member  of  SIPC  shall  fall  to  file  any  re- 
port  or  information  required  pursuant  to 
this  Act.  or  shall  fall  to  pay  when  due  all  or 
any  part  of  an  assessment  made  upon  such 
member  pursuant  to  this  Act,  and  such 
failure  shall  not  have  been  ciu-ed,  by  the 
filing  ot  such  report  or  Information  or  by 
the  making  of  such  payment,  together  with 
interest  thereon,  within  five  days  after 
receipt  by  such  member  of  written  notice 
of  such  failure  given  by  or  on  behalf  of 
SIPC.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  such  member, 
unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  Com- 
mission, to  engage  In  business  as  a  broker 
or  dealer.  If  such  member  denies  that  he 
owes  all  or  any  part  of  the  amount  specified 
in  such  notice,  he  may  after  payment  of 
the  full  amount  so  specified  commence  an 
action  agam5t  SIPC  in  the  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  to  recover  the 
amount  he  denies  owing. 

(b)  Engaging  in  BtrstNxss  Ajtes  Appoint- 
M8XT  or  Trttstte. — It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  broker  or  dealer  for  whom  a  trustee  has 
been  appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act  to  en- 
gage thereafter  in  btistness  aa  a  broker  or 
dealer,  unless  the  Commission  otherwise  de- 
termines In  the  public  Interest.  The  Com- 
mission may  by  order  bar  or  suspend  for  any 
period,  any  officer,  director,  general  partner, 
owner  of  10  per  centum  or  more  of  the  vot- 
ing securities,  or  controlling  person  of  any 
broker  or  dealer  for  whom  a  trustee  has  been 
appointed  pursuant  to  this  Act  from  being 
or  becoming  associated  with  a  broker  or 
dealer.  If  after  appropriate  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  hearhag,  the  Commission  shall 
determine  such  bar  or  suspension  to  be  In 
the  public  Interest. 

(C)      EMacZZLSVENT,     ETC..     OT     ASSZTS     OP 

StPC. — Whoever  steals,  unlawfully  abstracts, 
unlawfully  and  willfully  converts  to  his  own 
use  or  to  the  use  of  another,  or  embezzles 
any  of  the  moneys,  securities,  or  other  assets 
of  SIPC  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $90,* 
000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  five  jemra 
or  both. 
Sec.  u.  Miscellaneous  Provisions. 

{a)  Public  Inspection  op  Reports. — Any 
notice,  report,  or  other  document  filed  with 
SIPC  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall  be  avaUable 
for  public  Inspection  unless  SIPC  or  the 
Commission  shall  determine  that  dlscloeure 
thereof  Is  not  in  the  public  interest.  Nothing 
herein  shall  act  to  deny  documents  or  in- 
formation  to   the   Congress   of  the  United 


States  or  the  committees  of  either  Housa 
having  Jurisdiction  over  financial  InsiuT 
lions,  sectmtles  regulation,  or  related  mat- 
ters under  the  rules  of  each  body.  Nor  shall 
the  Commission  be  denied  any  document  or 
information  which  the  Commission  in  its 
Judgment,  needs. 

(b)  Appucation  or  Act  to  FoacraK  Mxm- 
BBRs.— Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  rule 
or  regulation  of  the  Commission,  if  the  head 
ofllce  of  a  member  Is  located,  and  the  mem- 
ber's principal  business  is  conducted  out- 
side the  United  States,  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  shall  apply  to  such  member  only  la 
respect  of  the  business  of  such  member  con- 
ducted  In  the  United  States. 

(c)  liiAaiLiTT   OP  Mucazaa  or  SIPC. Ei- 

cept  for  such  assessments  aa  may  be  made 
upon  such  member  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4.  no  member  of  SIPC  shall 
have  any  liability  imder  this  Act  as  a  mem- 
ber of  SIPC  for.  or  in  connection  with,  any 
act  or  omission  of  any  other  broker  or  dealer 
whether  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of 
the  business  or  affairs  of  such  broker  or 
dealer  or  otherwise  and.  without  limiting  the 
generality  of  the  foregoing,  no  member  shall 
have  any  liability  for  or  In  reject  of  any 
Indebtedness  or  other  liability  of  SiPC. 

(d)  LiABiLrTT  OP  SIPC  AND  Directors.— 
Neither  SIPC  nor  any  of  Its  Directors  shall 
have  any  liability  to  any  person  for  any 
action  taken  or  omitted  in  good  faith  under 
or  In  connection  with  any  matter  contem- 
plated by  this  Act. 

(e)  Advertising. — SIPC  shall  by  bylaw  or 
rule  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  a  mem- 
ber of  SIPC  may  display  any  sign  or  signs 
(or  include  in  any  advertisement  a  state- 
ment) relating  to  the  protection  to  custom- 
ers and  their  accounts,  or  any  other  protec- 
tions, afforded  under  this  Act.  No  member 
may  display  any  such  sign,  or  Include  In 
an  advertisement  any  fuch  statement,  ex- 
cept in  accordance  with  such  bylaws  and 
rules. 

If)  SIPC  Exempt  From  Taxation.— SIPO. 
Its  property,  Its  franchise,  capital,  reserves, 
surplus,  and  Its  income,  shall  be  exempt 
Irom  all  taxation  now  or  hereafter  imposed 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  State  or 
local  taxing  authority,  except  that  any  real 
property  and  any  tangible  persona]  property 
(other  than  cash  and  securities)  of  SIPC 
shall  be  subject  to  State  and  local  taxation 
to  the  same  extent  according  to  its  value 
as  other  real  and  tangible  personal  property 
is  taxed.  Asse.5sment«  made  upon  a  member 
of  SIPC  shall  constitute  ordinary  and  nec- 
essary expenses  in  carrying  on  the  business 
of  such  member  for  the  purpose  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  The  contribution  and  transfer  to  SIPC 
of  funds  or  securities  held  by  any  trust  es- 
tablished by  a  national  securities  exchange 
prior  to  January  1.  1970.  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  assistance  to  customers  of  mem- 
bers of  such  exchange,  shall  not  result  in 
any  taxable  gain  to  such  trust  or  give  rise 
to  any  taxable  Income  to  any  member  of 
SIPC  under  any  provision  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  nor  shall  such  con- 
tribution or  transfer,  or  any  reduction  In 
assessments  made  pursuant  to  this  Act,  In 
any  way  affect  the  status,  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  under  section  lS2(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964.  of  any 
contributions  made  to  such  trust  by  suob 
exchange  at  any  time  prior  to  such  transfer. 
Upon  dissolution  of  SIPC,  none  of  Its  net 
assets  shSLll  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  of 
Its  members. 

(g)  Section  20(a)  or  1934  Act  Not  To 
Apply. — The  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  section  30  of  the  1934  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  any  liability  under  or  In  connection  with 
this  Act. 

(h)      SEC    STUOT    or    UHBATK    OR    TTNBOUIfl) 

PRAcncKB. — Not  later  than  twelve  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Commission  shall  compile  a  list  of  unsafe  or 
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unsound  practices  by  members  of  SIPC  In 
conducting  their  business  and  report  to  the 
Congress  (1)  the  steps  being  uken  under 
the  authority  of  existing  law  to  eliminate 
those  practices  and  (2)  recommendations 
co.icernlng  additional  legislation  which  may 
be  needed  to  eliminate  those  unsafe  or  un- 
sound practices. 

SfC.  12.  DXPINmONS. 

For  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  self-recdlatoby  ohoanization. — The 
term  "self -regulatory  organization"  means  a 
national  securities  exchange  or  a  national 
securities  association  registered  pursuant  to 
subsection  (b)  of  section  ISA  of  the  1934 
Act. 

(2)  Financial  RKSPONaiBiLrrY  amLZs. — The 
term  "financial  responsibility  rules"  means 
the  rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  fi- 
nancial resiwnslbiUty  and  related  practices 
which  are  applicable  to  a  broker  or  dealer, 
OS  prescribed  by  the  Commission  under  sub- 
section (c)(3)  of  section  IS  of  the  1934 
Act  or  prescribed  by  a  national  securities 
exchange. 

(3)  Examining  AtrrHoaiTT.— The  term  "ex- 
amining authority"  means,  with  respect  to 
any  member  of  SIPC,  the  self -regulatory  or- 
ganization which  Inspects  or  examines  such 
member  of  SIPC  or  the  Commission  if  such 
member  of  SIPC  is  not  a  member  of  any 
self -regulatory  organization. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Haslet  O.  Stagcebs. 
John  E.  Moss. 

JOBN  M.  MtTRPHT, 

Hastincs  KErTH. 

James  Harvey. 
Manafiers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

John  Spakkman, 

Harrison    A.    Willzams, 

Edmund  S.  Muskik, 

Wallace  F.  Bennett, 

John  O.  Towcb. 

Bob  Packwood, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  blU  (HJt.  19333)  to  provide 
greater  protection  for  customers  of  regis- 
tered brokers  and  dealers  and  members  of 
national  securities  exchanges,  submit  the  fol- 
lowing statement  In  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
fCTence  report : 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Rouse  bill  and  In- 
serted a  substitute  text.  The  conference 
agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of 
the  Senate  amendment  and  the  text  of  the 
Bouse  bin. 

The  conference  substitute  uses  the  struc- 
ture and  format  of  the  House  bill.  Aside  from 
technical,  clerical,  and  minor  drafting 
changes,  the  substantive  differences  between 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the  sub- 
stitute agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted  be- 
low. 

1.  Board  0/  Directors.  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  convertible  Board  of  Directors. 
The  board  would  have  had  seven  members — 
a  majority  of  whom  would  have  been  indus- 
try representatives — until  there  was  an  ap- 
plication for  ftmds  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  At  that  time  the  President  would 
have  been  required  to  appoint  four  addi- 
tional public  directors  so  as  to  convert  the 
Board  into  one  that  had  a  majority  of  public 
members.  Under  the  House  bill  the  Board  of 
Directors  would  have  had  4-year,  staggered 
terms,  and  the  Chairman  would  have  been 
elected  by  the  Board. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  a 
seven  member  Board  of  Directors  composed 
M  follows: 

One  member,  designated  by  the  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury,  from  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury; 

One  member  designated  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  from  the  federal  Reserve 
Board;  and 

Five  members  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Of  these  five  members,  three  are  to  be  per- 
sons associated  with  and  representative  of  the 
securities  Industry  and  two  are  to  be  from 
the  general  public.  The  term  for  each  direc- 
tor Is  three  years,  and  the  terms  are  stag- 
gered. The  chairman  and  vice  chairman  ore 
to  be  designated  by  the  President  from  the 
two  members  selected  by  him  from  the  gen- 
eral public. 

2.  Getting  on  Assessments.  The  House  bill, 
as  amended  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  Conamlttee  ( the  ■•committee" ) 
amendment  on  the  House  floor,  provided  for 
a  celling  on  assessments  of  1  percent  of  gross 
revenues  from  the  securities  butlness. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  this  1 
percent  celling,  but  It  specifies  that  assess- 
ments above  %  ot  1  percent  should  only  bo 
used  in  times  when  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Industry  Is  sufSclentiy  strong  to  sup- 
port such  on  Increased  assessment  without 
compounding  any  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Industry  (with  the  increased  danger  to  in- 
vestors thot  would  Imply).  This  Is  totally 
consistent  with  the  debate  on  t-hin  amend- 
ment on  the  House  floor.  At  that  time  It  was 
stated  that  the  committee  did  not  Intend 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  impose  an  assess- 
ment above  ^^  of  l  percent  without  regard 
to  what  the  Industry  could  properly  afford. 
It  was  clearly  recognized  that  this  Increased 
assessment  should  be  Imposed  only  when  the 
conditions  in  the  industry  could  economi- 
cally accept  an  assessment  above  %  of  1  per- 
cent and  If  it  Is  needed  for  the  proper  build- 
up and  maintenance  of  the  SIPC  fund.  When 
good  times  occur,  the  Interests  of  the  secur- 
ities Industry,  as  well  as  the  public  Interest, 
may  be  weU  served  by  a  higher  than  H  of  I 
percent  assessment. 

3.  Gross  Revenues  from  the  Securities 
Business,  The  House  bill.  In  effect,  exempted 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  mutual  funds, 
variable  annuities  and  Investment  advice  to 
registered  open-end  Investment  oompanles. 
as  well  aa  revenues  from  the  business  of  in- 
surance. In  addition.  It  exempted  commis- 
sions earned  In  connection  with  the  distribu- 
tion of  bonds,  bills  and  notes  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  when  the  broker  was  acting  as  agent 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  conference  substitute  continues  the 
exemption  for  commissions  on  the  sale  of 
mutual  funds  and  variable  annuities:  reve- 
nues from  the  business  of  insurance;  and 
revenues  derived  from  the  rendering  of  in- 
vestment advice,  but  the  exemption  would 
include  advice  to  both  open-end  and  closed- 
end  registered  investment  companies. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  include 
an  exemption  for  commissions  earned  in  the 
sale  of  VS.  Treasury  securities.  In  Initially 
providing  for  such  an  exemption,  your  com- 
mittee sought  to  protect  reporting  dealers 
for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  suffering 
competitive  disadvantages  with  certain  com- 
mercial bank.<i  which  are  also  recognized  aa 
reporting  dealers.  However,  It  became  ap- 
parent to  the  conferees  that  such  relief  could 
not  be  formulated  without  other  unintended 
effects — notably  competitive  disadvantages 
between  broker-dealers  who  arc  recognized  as 
reporting  dealers  and  broker-dealers  who  are 
not  so  recognized.  The  conference  substitute, 
therefore,  does  not  Include  an  exemption  on 
this  subject. 

The  conferees  attention  was  also  directed 
to  the  section  of  the  bill  which  provides  that 
gross  revenues  of  a  broker-dealer  shall  be 
computed  on  a  consolidated  basis  with  the 
broker-dealer's  subsidiaries.  This  is  desirable 
in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  evasion  of 
by  the  use  of  subeldlarles.  It 


should  be  clear,  however,  that  In  the  cue  of 
Eubaldlarlea,  as  In  the  case  of  the  parent 
broker -dealer,  grots  revenues  from  the  secu- 
rities business  shall  include  only  such  rev- 
enues as  are  defined  in  the  bill. 

In  addition,  both  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  and  (the  "Commlaslon") 
and  SIPC  are  given  certain  exemptlve  powers 
in  view  of  the  possibility  that  oertain  rev- 
enues will  be  subject  to  asseesments  when 
this  Is  not  equitable  nor  in  accordance  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Act.  For  example,  the 
Commisalon  or  SIPC  well  might  determine 
that  It  would  be  inequitable  and  not  In 
accordance  with  the  intended  purposes  of 
this  legislation  to  Include  In  the  assess- 
ments levied  on  a  parent  company  Income 
that  a  subsidiary  which  is  a  registered  In- 
veetmcnt  compony  receives  from  investments 
which  are  really  investments  for  the  benefit 
of  Its  (the  subsidiary's)  public  Investors  (and 
the  Income  from  which  inures  to  the  benefit 
of  its  public  Investors) . 

4.  Extent  of  Customer  Protecfion.  The 
House  bill  provided  that  SIPC  should  ad- 
vance monies  necessary  to  satisfy  claims  of 
each  customer  of  a  member  broker-dealer 
In  liquidation,  but  that  such  advances 
should  not  exceed  »60.000  for  any  one  cus- 
tomer. 

The  conference  substitute  conttnuea  the 
»SO,000  limitation,  but  provides  further  that, 
insofar  as  all  or  any  portion  of  a  customer's 
claim  Is  for  cash  (as  distinct  from  securi- 
ties), the  amount  advanced  for  such  claim 
to  cash  shall  not  exceed  •30,000. 

6.  Financial  lieitponsibititj/  of  Broker- 
Dealera.  The  House  bill  would  have  amended 
section  16(c)  (3)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  so  as  to  grant  brood  rule  making 
authority  to  the  Commission  to  promulgate 
rules  to  provide  safeguards  with  respect  to 
the  financial  responsibility  and  related 
practices  of  broker -dealers. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provide*  for 
such  broad  rule  making  authority  but 
strengthens  It  by  requiring  that  the  Commis- 
alon promulgate  such  rules  and  by  specifying 
that  such  authority  includes  authority  to 
make  rules  reUting  to  the  acceptonce  of 
custody  and  use  of  customers'  securities  and 
the  carrying  and  use  of  customers"  depo-slts 
or  credit  balances.  In  addition.  It  specifies 
that  such  rules  shall  require  the  mainte- 
nance of  reserves  with  respect  to  customer's 
dep<»lts  or  credit  balances. 

The  Intent  of  the  House  proviElon  has  al- 
ways been  that  the  general  authority  granted 
to  the  Commission  by  the  original  House  lan- 
guage Includes  the  specific  language  now  con- 
tained in  the  conference  substitute.  Your 
cosnmlttee  has  been  concerned  about  the 
need  for  a  general  upgrading  of  financial 
responslblUly  requirements  of  broker-dealers, 
and  It  recognized  this  when  It  stated  In  its 
report:  "It  is  clear  that  the  protections  pro- 
vided by  the  proposed  SIPC  fund  are  really 
only  an  interim  step.  The  long-range  solu- 
tion to  these  problems  is  going  to  be  found 
In  the  ultimate  raising  of  the  financial 
responsibility  of  the  brokerage  community." 
Tour  committee  has  always  intended  that 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  would  give 
the  C-ommlssion  broad  authority  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  this  matter. 

Two  parts  of  the  Senate  amendment  were 
extensively  and  thoughtfully  discussed  In  the 
conference,  but  are  not  Included,  In  their 
specifics.  In  the  conference  substitute.  One 
of  these  parts  set  forth,  in  detail,  certain 
requirements  for  a  broker-dealer  with  re- 
spect to  the  custody  and  use  of  customers' 
securities.  The  other  would  have,  in  effect. 
required  entrance  requirements  for  future 
broker-dealers  before  they  would  have  been 
admitted  Into  SIPC  membership. 

With  respect  to  the  detailed  provisions  on 
custody  and  use  of  customers"  securities,  it 
was  the  clear  intent  of  your  committee  that 
the  general  authority  provided  in  the  amend- 
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ment  to  section  lS(c>(3>  contained  In  the 
original  House  bill  (and  clearly  the  language 
of  the  conference  subetltute)  grants  to  the 
Commission  authority  to  set  forth  In  Com- 
nuaslon  rules  the  details  contained  In  the 
Senate  amendment.  By  not  embodying  that 
detail  In  the  legislation,  the  Commlsslon'B 
hand  le  itronger  In  that  U  has  the  flexibility 
to  meet  changing  eluatlona  and  needs.  In- 
deed, a  situation  may  develop  in  which  the 
Commission  determines  that  It  Is  In  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  promulgate  rules  even  more  re- 
strictive than  the  specific  provisions  con- 
tained m  the  part  of  the  Senate  amendment 
in  question.  The  CommlsHlon,  under  the  con- 
ference substitute,  has  broad  power,  and  It 
Is  expected  that  It  will  use  that  power  in  a 
strong  and  vigorous  manner  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  Investors  and  the  public  Interest. 
With  respect  to  the  entrance  requirement* 
for  future  broker-dealers,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute does  not  contain  the  specifics  of  the 
Se:iaie  amendment.  Obviously,  this  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  raise  ultimately  the 
standards  in  this  industry,  and  your  con- 
ferees strongly  share  that  desire.  However, 
your  confereea  believe  that  this,  too,  can  bet- 
ter be  handled  by  the  broad  grant  of  nile- 
making  authority  to  the  Commission  In  aec- 
tlou  15(c)(3).  In  addition  to  having  the 
advantage  of  fleidblllty,  this  also  avoids  the 
disadvantages  which  your  conferees  found  In 
the  Senate  amendment — namely,  the  dis- 
criminatory features  of  having  different 
standards  for  existing  broker -dealers  as  op- 
posed to  broker -deal  era  registering  in  the  fu- 
ture; and  the  sUuatlon  in  which  the  cus- 
tomers of  some  broker-dealers  would  be  pro- 
tected by  the  SIFC  fund  and  the  customers 
of  other  broker-dealers  would  not  have  such 
protection. 

Your  committee  shares  completely  the  con- 
cerns which  are  indicated  by  these  parts  of 
the  Senate  amendment.  However,  your  con- 
ferees believe  strongly  that  the  concerns  will 
be  better  and  more  flexibly  handled  by  giving 
the  Commission  a  broad  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  deal  with  flnanclal  responsibility 
and  related  practices  of  broker-dealers.  Your 
conferees,  as  your  committee,  expect  and  di- 
rect the  Commission  to  be  vigorous  In  this 
area.  As  was  stated  in  the  debate  on  this  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  your  oom- 
mictee's  report:  ".  .  .  [Tlour  committee  di- 
rects and  expects  the  Commission  to  be  alert 
and  strong  in  this  area.  This  will,  of  course, 
require  similar  alertness  and  strength  from 
the  self-regulatory  organizations,  and  If  that 
Is  not  forthcoming,  the  Conunlsslon  and.  If 
necessary,  the  Congress,  will  have  to 
Insure  It." 

5.  Study  of  Industry  Practices.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adds  a  provision  which  did 
not  appear  in  any  form  in  the  original  House 
bill.  This  provision  requires  that  the  Com- 
mission make  a  study  of  unsafe  and  un- 
aound  practices  of  broker -dealers,  and  that 
the  Commission  report  to  the  Congress 
within  twelve  months,  the  steps  being  taken 
to  eliminate  these  practices  and  its  recom- 
mendations for  additional  legLslatlon  which 
may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  such  practices. 

6.  Minimium  Initial  As3essTnent3.  The 
House  bill  provided  for  an  Initial  assessment 
of  one-elgbtb  of  l  percent  of  gross  revenues 
from  the  securltlee  business  for  1909.  with  a 
minlm"ni  assessment  of  $350. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides  for 
an  Initial  assessment  of  one-eighth  of  1  per- 
cent but  reduces  the  minimum  assessment 
to  tl&O. 

7.  Required  Size  of  StPC  Fund.  The  House 
bill  provided  that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  could  increase  the  ulti- 
mate size  of  the  SIFC  fund. 

The  conference  subetltute  provides  that 
the  Commission  may  increase  or  decrease  the 
ultimate  size  of  the  fund. 

8.  Public  Accrss  to  Information.  The  House 
bill  provided  that  the  public  would  have 
accMs   to   Information   about   the  affairs  of 


SIPC  unless  SIPC  or  the  Commission  de- 
termined that  dlEClosure  woulo  not  be  in  the 
public  interest.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  this  fame  provision. 

The  conferees'  attention  was  focused  on 
this  provision,  and  they  clearly  intend  that 
any  documents  or  information  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  conditions  and  in  a  manner 
which  will  assure  that  customers  of  StPC 
members  and  the  pubUc  interest  In  con- 
fidence in  the  securities  markets  win  be  pro- 
tected. 

HSELKT   O.   BTAGGCBS, 

John  E.  Moss, 
John  M.  Mttspht, 
Hastings  Ketth, 
James  HAavrr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
.sence  was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Pklly  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Ger- 
ald R.  Ford),  'rom  December  19  to  De- 
cember 24.  1970,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Kltjczynskz  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Albert  >.  for  today,  on  account  of 
illness. 

Mr.  Shipley  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  ) ,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  foUou-ing  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiKVA)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Flood,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RoDiNO,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoKYKRs,  for  6   minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remark."  and  indude  extraneous 
material:) 

Mr.  Erlehborn,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  DoEN,  for  30  minutes,  December 
21. 


Mr.  Skubitz  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  RoBisoN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RiEGLE. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 
Mr.  Wyham  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  OoODLtNC  In  two  instances. 
Mr.  HosHSR  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER. 
Mr.  FlKDLEY. 

Mr.  RtJPPE. 

Mr.  ScHKiTZ. 

Mr.  Shriver. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  niinois. 

Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Rhodes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MiKVA)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Hathaway  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiNGELL. 

Mr.  RoDiNO  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Kluczynski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  GiAiuo. 
Mr.  TUNWZY. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Waldie  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 
Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Bitrke  of  Massachusetts  in  three 
Instances. 
Mr.  Vank  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Yatron. 
Mr.  Taylor  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD. 

Mr.  Moss  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  DE  la  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DULSKI. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Fallon  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  i&T.  Wright  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  Conference  Report  today. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Fallon  on  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  Conference  Report  today. 

Mr.  Bhoyhill  of  Virginia,  to  extend  his 
remarks  during  debate  on  HJt.  18874 
today. 

Mr.  ScHMiTZ  during  general  debate  on 
H.R.  19860. 

Mr.  GuDE  immediately  prior  to  passage 
of  HM.  18874, 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Kyl)  and  to  include  extra- 
neous material :  > 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  which  were 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  6114.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Elmer  U. 
Grade  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  6400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Red- 
dtck  B.  StlU.  Jr..  and  Blchard  Cvpenter; 

HJl.  16649.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  further  the  effective- 
ness of  shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  In 
foreign  commerce  by  promoting  the  welfsrB 
of  U.S.  merchant  seamen  through  coopera- 
tion with  the  United  Seamen's  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes: 

HJl.  17809.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Oov- 
emment.  and  for  other  piu'poses; 

HJl.  19401.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  addi- 
tional year  the  authorization  fOT  progranii 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act; 

H.R.  19402.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  receive  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Agricultural  Library; 

H.J.  Res.  1418.  Joint  resolution  fixing  th« 
time  of  aesembly  of  the  92d  Congress;  and 

HJ.  Res.  1417.  Joint  resolution  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  to  the  Congress  of 
the  President's  Economic  Repctrt  and  of  the 
report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  8  o'clock  and  1  minutes  p.m.), 
the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Saturday,  December  19.  1970.  at  12  noon. 


EXECUTIVE    <X)MMUNICATION8, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3636  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Science 
and  Education.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  report  for  fiscal  year  1970  of 
Department  of  Agriculture  assistance  to  the 
States  In  providing  additional  facllitiea  for 
research  at  the  State  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  pursuant  to  aectlon  10  of  PubUc  Law 
8ft-74:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

3627.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  report  for  fiscal  year  1969  on 
the  extent  and  disposition  of  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  international  organizations,  pursu- 
ant to  section  2  of  Public  Law  606,  gist  Con- 
gress (H  Doc.  No.  91-432):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALET:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  repurt  on  HM  380;  with  amend- 
ment (R«pC.  No  91-1785).  Ordered  to  be 
printed 

Mr.  ULLMAN:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  H.R.  14873.  A  biu  relating  to  the  in- 
come tax  treatment  of  Just  compensation 
received  from  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  property  taKen  under  the  act  of  the  Con- 
gress which  established  the  Redwood  Na- 
tional Park:  with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
91-1788*.  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Uoues  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  MHIS  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  HJl.  19909.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Renegotiation  Act  of  19S1  to  provide  that 
the  Court  of  Claims  shall  have  Jurisdiction 
of  renegotiation  cases,  and  for  other  pur- 
pose:^;  with  amendments  (Kept.  No.  91- 
1787).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  of  Conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  10333;  (Rept.  No. 
91-1788).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 
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H.J.  Res.  1418.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide maximum  age  limits  for  certain  oflloers 
of  the  Government;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  ^^ 

By  Mr.  SCHWENQEL: 

H.J.  Res.  1419.  Joint  reeolution  authorising 
the  acceptance,  by  the  Jomt  Committee  on 
the  Library  on  behalf  of  the  Congress,  from 
the  VS.  Capitol  Historical  Society,  of  pre- 
liminary design  sketches  and  funds  for 
murals  In  the  east  corridor,  first  flocK',  In  th« 
Bouse  wing  of  the  Capitol,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bouse  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.   Con.   Res.   792.  Concurrent   resolution 
expressing   the  sense  of  the  Congress  vrlth 
respect  to  US,  poUcy  toward  political  relu- 
gees:   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judlclary. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.  Res.  1316.  Besolutlon  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representative  with 
respect  to  the  traffic  In  obscene  and  porno- 
graphic material  by  means  of  the  U,8.  malls 
and  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC BJLLB  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  REID  of  New  York: 
H.R.  19978.  A  bill  to  establish  a  NaUonal 
Cancer  Authority  In  order  to  conquer  can- 
cer at  the  earliest  possible  date;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROTB   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wtatt)  : 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduoed  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CASEY: 
HJa.  19979.  A    bUl    for    the    reUef    of    Ed 
Benavldes;    to   the   Committee   on   the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  VANIK: 
H.R.  19980.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Ruben  P. 
Red:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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OPERATION  NOEL 


HON.  DONALD  E.  LUKENS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  le,  1970 

Mr.  LUKENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  privileged  to  be  Invited  to  attend  the 
second  annual  Operation  NOEL— no 
one  ever  lonely — Christmas  party  held 
(or  wounded  veterans  hospitalized  in 
Washington  area  military  hospitals. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know  this 
party  Is  sponsored  by  Capitol  Hill  sec- 
retaries who  personally  see  to  it  that 
hundreds  of  GI's  are  not  forgotten  during 
the  holiday  season. 

The  idea  for  Operation  NOEL  was  con- 
ceived last  year  by  Joe  Westner  of 
Western  Oear  Corp.  Joe  enlisted  the 
help  of  his  wife,  Pran.  legislative  assist- 
ant to  Representative  Thomas  S.  Kleppe, 
Republican,  of  North  Dakota,  Kathy 
Pierpan,  secretary  to  Representative  Otis 
O.  Pike.  Democrat,  of  New  York,  and 
Jayne  Glllenwaters  and  Pat  Rlnaldl.  both 
secretaries  to  Representative  John  O. 
ScHjCTZ.  Republican,  of  California. 

The  unheralded  workers  of  the  Opera- 
tion NOEL  staff  who  handled  the  less 
glamorized  tasks  such  as  wrapping  1,500 
gift  packages,  decorating  the  Longworth 
Cafeteria,  and  worrying  about  a  myriad 
of  details  included  Chris  Negley,  recep- 
tionist for  Representative  Behjauin 
Rosenthal.  Democrat  of  New  York,  Bill 
Westner.  a  Capitol  policeman,  and  Joe 


Dougherty,  another  Capitol  Hill  police- 
man who  brought  cheers  from  the  guests 
because  of  his  portrayal  of  Santa  Claus. 

Although  the  guests  of  honor  Included 
many  Congressmen.  Senators,  Cabinet 
ofiBcers  and  some  of  the  Nation's  highest 
ranking  military  officers,  It  was  clear 
that  the  VIP's  honored  at  the  parly  were 
the  wounded  GI's  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  for  our  country. 

One  Army  private,  recuperating  from 
shrapnel  wounds  caused  by  an  enemy 
mine,  told  me,  "This  Is  one  of  the  best 
nights  of  my  life." 

We  are  to  be  proud  of  the  many  fine 
young  ladles  who  work  as  congressional 
secretaries,  case  workers.  fUe  clerks,  and 
stenographers  who  acted  as  hostesses  and 
made  sure  that  each  one  of  the  military 
guests  had  a  night  they  will  never 
forget — a  night  when  no  one  was  ever 
lonely. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  story  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Cleveland  Press  on  Opera- 
tion NOEL,  written  by  Alan  Horton  who 
was  recently  appointed  to  the  Wash- 
ington stair  of  the  Ohio  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers : 

HOHOBEO  OXTKSTS:   VlTT  VETS 

(By  Alan  Horton) 

Washington. — Washington  Society  can 
keep  Its  Perle  Mesta,  Owen  Cafrltz  and  other 
hlgMalutln  party  givers  If  thousands  of 
wounded  Vietnam  veterans  In  the  area  have 
tbelr  way. 

They'd  rather  go  to  the  Operation  Noel 
party  a  former  Ohtoan  gives  In  their  honor 
each  Chrlstmaa.  The  holiday  heroine  la  Mia. 
Pran  Westner.  secretary  to  Cong.  Thomaa  S. 


ICleppe  (R-ND)  and  foeter  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Jtlrs.  Clifton  T.  Lawson  of  WUIowlclc. 

Pran  and  her  husband.  Joseph  Westner 
v.,  are  vice  president  ujad  president  of  a  non- 
profit corporation.  Operation  Noel  <No  One 
Ever  Lonely),  which  gives  one  of  Capitol 
Hill's  biggest  Christmas  parties. 

Last  year  was  the  party's  first,  but  It  was 
attended  by  Mamie  Eisenhower.  Secretary  of 
Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird,  most  of  the  mUl- 
tary's  top  brass,  hundreds  of  congressmen 
and  many  more  hundreds  of  "military  pa- 
tlentA."  That's  what  Pran  calls  the  men  for 
whom  she  plays  Santa. 

"We  want  the  feUows  to  have  the  most  fun 
they've  ever  had."  Pran  said.  "There  will  b« 
DO  mldl-sklrts.  Only  minis. 

"There  will  be  plenty  of  champagne, 
plenty  of  dancing,  plenty  of  luscious  lady 
lovelies." 

Mrs.  Kathy  Pierpan,  lady  lovely  and  secre- 
tary In  New  York  Cong.  Otis  Pike's  office  and 
co-chalnnan  of  the  party  with  Fran,  added, 
"There's  something  special  about  a  soldier 
who  has  been  wounded  being  greeted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  a  'HI.  I'm  Mel 
Laird.'" 

This  year's  party  Is  set  for  Wednesday, 
from  6  to  10  pjtn.  Teams  of  pretty  girls  will 
take  Invitations  to  the  alx  Washington  area 
military  hospitals  from  3  to  4  p.m.  Six 
hundred  wounded  servicemen  and  300  con- 
gressmen and  senators  will  attend,  la  the 
cafeteria  of  the  Longworth  House  Office 
Building. 

Washington  businessmen  have  donated 
watches,  cameras,  transistor  radios,  dlnners- 
for-two,  wallets,  ashtrays,  boolu  and  scores 
of  other  gifts. 

Pran  and  Kathy  already  have  collected 
•2.00O  for  other  things.  Some  3.000  gift 
packages  wiU  be  distributed  at  the  hospitals. 
Each  package  will  contain  razors,  blades, 
lighter,  shave  cream,  aftershave  lotion,  tooth 
paste  and  brush  and  playing  cards. 
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Katby  even  solicited  a  nice  donation  from 
her  doctor  who  In  turn  canvassed  bis  doctor 
friends.  Scores  of  congressmen  have  sent 
nice  checlLs. 

Fran  and  Joe  and  their  two  children. 
Joseph  VI  who  Is  4  and  3-year-old  Sharon, 
live  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.  He  la  assistant  to 
the  Washington  representative  of  a  large 
West  Coast  numufacturer.  Joe  got  the  Idea 
for  a  parly  last  fall. 

"One  thing  for  sure."  Pran  said,  'we're 
going  to  have  at  least  30  ca^es  ot  champagne. 
The  fellows  are  tired  of  beer." 


SOVIET    JEWISH    POLITICAL    PRIS- 
ONERS: BACKGROUND  REPORT 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

OP  c&UFoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  appar- 
ently the  Soviet  Union  is  about  to  begin 
a  new  series  of  trials  of  Jewish  citizens 
charged  with  attempted  hijacking  of 
aircraft. 

There  is  ample  evidence  that  these  im- 
pending trials  are  but  another  step  in 
the  mounting  anti*Semitic  effort  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  share  the  views  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  for  Alameda 
and  Contra  Costa  Counties  in  California 
that  this  ominous  threat  can  be  blunted 
by  exposure  of  this  treatment  to  the 
world. 

Thus,  it  is  my  privilege  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  recent  Jewish  Community  Re- 
lations Council  publication  on  this 
matter: 

Soviet  Jewish  Political  Pkisoners:   Back- 
GBot7ND  Report 

Thirty-four  Soviet  Jews,  nrrested  and  held 
incommunicado  within  the  past  six  months 
la  Leningrad.  Rlgn.  Kishinev  and  Tbilisi,  face 
the  imminent  prospect  of  political  trials  that 
can  lead  to  life  Imprisonment,  and  even  the 
death  penalty. 

The  weight  of  evidence,  filtered  out  to  the 
outside  world  by  close  relatives  and  frlenda. 
leaves  Uttle  room  for  doubt  that  regardless  of 
the  legal  specifications  that  may  be  brought 
at  the  trials  their  thrust  will  be  antl-Jewtsh. 

In  the  larger  context  of  recent  Soviet 
policy.  It  is  clear  that  the  immediate  purpose 
of  the  arrests  and  any  accompanying  trials 
Is  to  stifle  the  voices  of  the  scores  of  Jews 
who.  In  the  last  year,  have  undert.^ken  to 
struggle  to  leave  the  USSR  for  Israel,  where 
they  can  maintain  their  Jewish  Identity.  The 
long-range  objective  may  be  to  crush  a  larger- 
scale  renascent  Jewish  national  conscious- 
ness among  many  thousands  of  Soviet  Jews. 

All  the  available  information  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  last  spring  a  high-level  policy 
decision  was  made  to  Initiate  a  nationally 
coordinated,  concerted  secret  police  IKGB) 
action  against  militant  Jews  which  used 
entrapment  and  provociitlon  and  involved 
large-scale  searches  and  seizures,  corflaca- 
tlon  of  printed  matter,  interrogations  and. 
uUtmately.  forced  confessions  that  can  be 
used  as  IncrtmlnstlDg  evidence  In  public 
trials. 

The  known  factj  ore  the^e : 

At  8:30  AM.  on  June  IS.  1970.  nine  Riga 
Jews  were  apprehended  at  Leningrad's 
Smolny  Airport  as  they  were  walking  from 
the  terminal  to  an  airplane.  That  afternoon, 
Vecherny  Leningrad,  the  main  afternoon 
paper,  carried  s  brief  announcement  of  the 
action,  indicating  that  those  arrested  had 
planned  to  hijack  the  plane  out  of  the  coun- 
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try.  The  same  item  appeared  the  next  day 
in  Leningradikaya  Pravda,  the  main  morning 
newspaper. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  the  Soviet  press 
rarely  publishes  crime  news,  and  even  ttien 
it  is  not  until  long  after  the  event.  The  fact 
that  these  papers  carried  this  report  within 
less  than  twenty-foiir  hours  suggests  that 
they  were  alerted  in  advance.  The  fact  that 
the  Jews  were  arrested  while  walking  on  the 
ground  Is  a  sure  sign  ot  the  KGB's  ad\'ance 
Information  and  planning. 

The  probabUity  of  a  meticulously  coordi- 
nated police  provocation  ts  enhanced  ei'en 
further  by  the  virtual  simultaneity  of  other 
actions  that  day. 

At  about  the  same  hour  of  the  arrest^ 
at  Smolny  Airport,  eight  Leningrad  Jews 
uere  arrested  in  scattered  places — at  work. 
at  home,  on  assignment  some  distance  f'^om 
the  city,  aod  even  on  vacation  as  far  away 
as  Odessa.  Within  a  few  hours  searches  were 
carried  out  in  dozens  of  homes  In  Moscow. 
Leningrad.  Riga  and  Kharkov;  scores  of 
people  were  detained  for  questioning  and 
then  released.  Since  June  there  have  been 
more  arrests  in  Tbilisi.  Kishinev,  Riga  and 
again  In  Leningrad,  bringing  the  number  of 
Jewish  political  prisoners  at  this  date  to 
thlrty-slx.  including  two  sentenced  prior  to 
the  new  arrests. 

The  man  in  cliarge  of  "the  Leningrad  case." 
involving  at  least  the  prisoners  from  Riga 
and  Leningrad  Itself,  is  the  chief  city  prose- 
cuter,  S.  Ye.  Solovlov,  well  known  to  Iccal 
Jews  as  an  anti-Semite. 

In  1961  be  served  as  a  Judge  in  the  city's 
criminal  court,  and  presided  over  two  notori- 
ous trials  involving  Jews.  In  one  case,  he 
handed  down  a  series  of  death  se.ntences 
for  alleged  economic  crimes  to  a  group  of 
Jews.  In  another,  he  sentenced  Leningrad 
synagogue  leaders,  including  an  B4-year-old 
man.  to  lengthy  prison  terms  on  charges  of 
subversion.  The  charges  were  due  to  the 
defendants'  determined  efforts  in  behalf  of 
Jewish  religious  observances,  and  their  active 
contacts  with  synagogue  leaders  in  other 
clUes. 

X 

The  new  arrests  and  the  ominous  posslbll- 
tty  of  trials  must  be  understood  within  the 
larger  context  of  official  policy,  as  reflected 
m  the  massive  winter  propaganda  campaign 
against  Israel  during  January-March  1970. 
WhAt  began  as  a  concerted  nationwide  chorus 
of  condemnation  of  Israeli  policies  swiftly 
degenerated  into  a  general  antl-Jewlsh  cam- 
paign. Publications  in  the  thousands  all  over 
the  country,  through  articles,  editorials, 
pamphlets,  letters  to  the  editor,  and  carica- 
tures, assumed  an  antl-Semltlc  tone  and 
character. 

The  campaign  itself  was  an  expanded  but 
more  intensified,  version  of  the  Soviet  prop- 
aganda line  that  now  views  Judaism  as  the 
Ideological  progenitor  of  Zionism,  and  Zion- 
ism a3  the  equivalent  of  Nazism.  The  whole 
amalgam  is  a  key  element  In  the  doctrine  of 
"International  Zionism"  as  the  Jewish  ally 
and  servant  of  Western  Imperialism — an  up- 
dated and  refurbished  adaptation  of  the 
discredited  Tsarist  "Protocols  of  the  Elders 
of  Zlon." 

A  number  of  Jews,  both  prominent  and  ob- 
scure, were  pressed  Into  service  In  this  cam- 
paign, to  proclaim  thetr  loyalty  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  reiterate  official  apologetics  about 
Soviet  Jewry,  to  sign  attacks  on  Israel  and 
world  Jewry,  and  to  brand  as  betrayal  any 
desire  to  leave  for  Israel.  The  apex  was 
reached  at  a  Moscow  press  conference  on 
March  4,  when  62  prominent  Jews  were 
brought  together  by  the  Foreign  Ministry 
to  speak  to  the  world  and.  Indirectly,  to 
Soviet  Jews. 

What  must  have  shocked  the  authorities, 
however,  was  the  instantaneous  reaction  of 
dosena  of  Soviet  Jews,  as  Individuals  and  In 
groups,  in  Moscow,  Leningrad.  Riga  and  else- 
where,   repudiating    the    assertions    of    the 
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"house-broken"  Jews  and  their  right  to  q>eak 
for  all  of  Soviet  Jewry.  It  was  ver>'  likely  in 
reaction  to  this  unprecedented  audacity  that 
the  regime  decided  to  Intensify  antl-JewUh 
pressiu-es. 

Of  course,  the  authorities  liavo  been  aware 
for  some  time  of  the  growing  frustration  and 
resentment  of  many  Soviet  Jews  at  the  dis- 
crimination they  face  in  higher  education 
and  employment,  the  widespread  antl-Jewlsh 
propaganda,  the  hostility  they  and  their  chU- 
dren  frequently  encounter  lii  the  streets,  at 
school  or  at  work,  and.  not  least,  at  the 
deprivation  of  their  cultural  and  religious 
rights,  foreclosing  the  posslhllliy  of  perpet- 
uating their  heritage  and  maintaining  their 
group  identity. 

Furious  with  official  anti-Semitism,  and 
inspired  by  the  spiritual  self-regenerauon 
which  Israel  represents  to  them,  a  rising 
generation  of  young  Soviet  Jews  rejects  this 
situation  as  Intolerable.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  applied  for  exit  permits  to  emigrate  w 
Israel.  With  few  exceptions,  their  applica- 
tions have  repeatedly  i>een  turned  down. 

Several  hundred  of  the  more  daring  have 
circulated  appeals  and  open  letters  addressed 
to  the  Soviet  leadership,  to  the  UN  Human 
Rights  Commission,  to  UN  Secretary  General 
U  Thant,  to  the  International  Red  Cross, 
and  also  to  President  Richard  Nixon  and' 
Israel  Prenuer  Golda  Melr.  In  effect,  they 
have  appealed  to  public  opinion  and  to  the 
conscience  of  the  world.  Such  letters  have 
been  written  by  Individuals  and  by  groups 
In  every  major  city. 

This  wholly  unanticipated  upsurge  of  pride 
and  national  consciousness  has  manifestly 
so  upset  the  regime  that  it  has  resorted  to 
severely  repressive  measures.  The  striving  for 
Jewish  national  Identity  has  begtm  to  be 
treated  like  a  criminal  or  anti-social  act, 
with  procedures  of  Intimidation  usee  against 
many  who  applied  for  exit  permits,  including 
lnt«rrogatlon  by  the  KGB,  expulsion  from 
the  Party,  su^ension  from  the  university. 
discharge  from  employment,  and  general 
social  hostility  at  work. 

n 

But,  what  of  the  imminence  of  a  trial  of 
those  arrested  since  June? 

In  order  to  better  understand  what  may 
happen,  it  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  there 
are  basically  two  separate  groups  Involved 
In  "the  Leningrad  case." 

We  know  precious  Uttle  about  their  fat«. 
No  Indictment  has  been  issued.  The  prison- 
ers have  been  kept  Incommunicado.  Rela- 
tives, friends  and  even  potential  defense 
counsel  have  been  forbidden  to  visit  them, 
and  they  have  evidently  been  under  inten- 
sive Interrogation.  Since  we  have  no  precise 
Idea  of  how  they  will  be  charged.  It  la  only 
possible  to  speculate  on  the  circumstances 
in  which  they  will  be  tried,  and  the  penalties 
they  are  likely  to  incur. 

According  to  law,  conspiracy  to  hijack  an 
airplane  is  considered  treason  and  Is  there- 
fore subject  to  the  death  penalty.  Even 
knowledge  of  such  a  plan  and  failure  to 
report  It  can  be  subsumed  under  a  charge  of 
anti-Soviet  activity  and  entails  life  imprison- 
ment. Attempted  hijacking  can  be  treated  as 
a  plot  to  damage  or  steal  State  property,  and 
may  also  entail  the  death  penalty. 

About  the  Riga  group,  relatives  and  friends 
living  abroad  but  in  the  closest  feasible  con- 
tact at  home  believe  that  the  Riga  Jews 
were  entrapped  by  someone  in  their  midst 

We  have  learned.  In  a  letter  from  the  wives, 
mothers  and  sisters  of  eight  of  the  Leningrad 
group,  that  police  Interrogators  informed  the 
women  that  the  prisoners  confessed  to  "anil- 
Sovlet  activity'  and  tlie  attempted  hijacking 
of  a  plane.  The  women  made  it  clear  that 
they  believe  these  were  forced  confeselons. 

Forced  confessions  raise  the  ominous 
spectre  of  show  trials.  Such  staged  trials, 
using  forced  confessions  as  decisive  evidence. 
are  a^lnnovatlon  in  Soviet  law  and  public 
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lire  even  though  they  have  been  in  disuse 
Tn  the  last  few  years.  This  sad  tradition  goes 
tl-k  to  the  early  1920's  and  culminates,  of 
^urse  in  Stalin's  notorious  Great  Purges  of 
1036-40  with  their  antl-Jewlsh  component. 
POrsijvlet  Jews,  this  form  of  terror  as  an 
.ntl-Semltlc  expression  began  In  earnest 
only  after  World  War  U.  In  the  last  five  years 
of  Stallns  death,  known  to  them  as  "the 
Black  Years."  Those  years  witnessed  a  series 
of  erlm  esperteoces:  a  massive  antl-Semltlc 
campaign  of  propaganda  and  purge  against 
•■unmasked  cosmopolitans"  (a  thinly  veiled 
and  well- understood  euphemism  for  Jewish 
intellectuals,  large  numbers  of  whom  pub- 
iclr  "confessed"  their  sins);  the  UquldaUon 
of  Jewish  cultural  insUtutlons  and  the  arrest 
and  execution  of  hundreds  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural leaders;  a  series  of  antl-Semltlc  show 
tnrls  replete  with  confessions,  of  the  top 
leadership  of  Conununlst  parties  In  the 
Soviet  eatelUtes.  especlaUy  the  Infamous 
"Slansky  trial"  In  Czechoslovakia,  plotted  by 
SiaUn  In  1952. 

The  wave  of  terror  culminated  with  the 
announcement.  In  January  1953,  of  an  al- 
leged "plot"  by  which  Soviet  Jewish  doctors 
had  murdered,  or  were  planning  to  murder. 
Soviet  political  leaders  at  the  behest  of  an 
International  Jewish  conspiracy  In  league 
with  Western  imperlaUsm— a  charge  that 
la  closely  akin  to  the  present  Soviet  trilogy 
of  Judaism  =  Zionism  =  Nazism  I  Only  the 
death  of  Stalin.  In  March  1953.  ended  what 
most  observers  believed  was  going  to  be  a 
vast  new  purge,  with  an  emphasla  on  trials 
and  the  deportation  of  Jews. 

It  is  also  essential  to  recall  the  experience 
and  the  lessons  of  the  more  recent  wide- 
spread economic  crimes  campaign  of  1961- 
94.  This  was  another  of  those  nationally 
eoordmated  enterprises  which  the  police  au- 
thorities stage  so  well.  All  of  the  InstituUons 
of  Soviet  power  were  used  to  expose  and 
eradicate  those  accused  of  alleged  large-scale 
economic  offenses,  such  as  theft  of  State 
property,  embezzlement,  dealing  In  foreign 
currency,  counterfeiting,  and  bribery. 

The  Communist  Party  apparatus,  the 
Komsomol  (Young  Commimlst  League) , 
the  militia,  the  secret  police,  the  regular 
police,  local  prosecutors  and  courts,  end  the 
national  and  regional  press  were  brought 
into  service.  Crude  propaganda  material, 
overtly  antl-Jewlah,  blanketed  the  country 
and  mass  trials  were  staged  In  which  the 
accused  invariably  confessed  and  were  given 
stiff  penalties. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  campaign,  the 
death  penalty  was  relnstltuted  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years.  Of  the  several  hundred  exe- 
cuted, more  than  fifty  per  cent  were  Jewa, 
who  constitute  Just  over  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  Just  sU  years  ago  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists,  in  a  me- 
ticulously detailed  study,  pointed  up  the 
antl-Semltlc  taint  of  the  campaign.  Certain 
Soviet  Jurists  themselves.  In  a  moment  of 
criticism,  noted  its  legal  excesses. 

More  Immediately  and  directly  relevant 
to  our  present  concern  is  the  case  of  Boris 
Kochubtyevsky,  the  first  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
political  prisoners — a  33-year-old  electronics 
engineer  from  Kiev,  In  the  Ukraine. 

Kochublyevsky  was  arrested  in  December 
1988.  and  five  months  later  he  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  of  forced  labor  for 
"anti-Soviet  slander."  His  "slander"  con- 
sisted of  a  public  defense  of  Israel  in  June 
1967,  and  his  public  assertion  In  September 
1M8  that  Babi  Yar— the  ravine  outside  Kiev 
where  the  Nazis  slaughtered  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  in  1941 — was  a  tragedy  for  the 
Jewish  people.  Also  included  were  his  state- 
ments. In  a  Noveml>er  1968  letter  to  the 
Soviet  leadership,  that  it  was  Impossible  for 
him  to  live  as  a  Jew  In  the  USSR  since  there 
are  no  Jewish  educational,  cultural  or  com- 
munal Institutions,  and  that  he  consequently 
wanted  to  go  to  Israel. 
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In  short,  the  accusations  against  Kochubl-      slander  Etecember  1968.  Sentenced  May  1969 
yevaky   were  essentially  Identical  with  the     to  three  years  at  hard  labor 


regime's  real  grievances  against  its  present 
Jewish  prisoners.  His  trial  is  now  being 
viewed  as  a  harbinger  of  gloom  for  additional 
trials,  and  as  a  foreboding  precedent. 

In  the  Kochublyevsky  case,  Khronika,  the 
generally  reliable  "Chronicle  of  Current 
Events"  disseminated  by  the  Soviet  demo- 
cratic underground,  reported  segments  of 
the  trial  transcript  as  well  as  reports  by  per- 
sons present  at  the  trial  which  painted  the 
following  picture. 

Some  prosecution  witnesses  were  provoca- 
teurs. Several  repudiated  the  testimony  they 
gave  at  the  preliminary  hearings:  one  ad- 
mitted to  having  given  his  testimony  while 
drunk;  others  said  they  testified  under  pres- 
sure from  the  KGB  interrogators.  The  general 
public  was  kept  away. 

Not  even  friends  or  relatives  were  per- 
mitted Inside  the  courtroom.  At  the  same 
time,  the  KGB  packed  the  courUoom  with 
lu  own  members,  as  well  as  with  citizens 
who  were  mobUlaed  and  Instructed  to  act 
hostile  to  the  defense.  Witnesses  were  sent 
out  of  the  court  Immediately  after  their 
testimony,  which  Is  against  Soviet  legal  pro- 
cedures. The  Judge  acted  like  a  prosecutor, 
indulging  lu  remarks  that  were  hostile  to  the 
defense  In  tone  and  substance,  and  generally 
permitted  antl-Semltlc  and  hooligan  beha- 
vior in  his  court.  At  the  same  time  the  de- 
fense counsel  assumed  the  role  of  assistant 
prosecutor,  not  only  accepting  the  basic  va- 
lidity of  the  charges  against  his  client  but  ac- 
luaUy  Indicating  his  disbelief  of  Kochublyev- 
sfcy's  own  defense. 

It  Is.  of  course,  entirely  conceivable  that 
Soviet  authorities  will  attempt  to  underplay 
or  even  avoid,  in  any  direct  way,  the  essen- 
tially antl-Jewlsh,  political  character  of  the 
new  case.  Very  likely  apprehensive  atmut 
protests  in  the  outside  world  over  a  mass 
antl-Jewlsh  trial,  they  may  seek  to  divert 
attention   to  the  narrow  legal  question  of 


Ulya  A.  Ontmon:  Married;  family  mcludes 
a  sister  and  on  adopted  child.  Former  ad- 
dress: Chemovitz.  Ukraine  SSR.  Charged 
with  autl-Sovlet  slander.  Sentenced  January 
1970  to  two  and  a  half  yeora  in  prison. 

AWAriTNG    TBIAL 

(With  arrest  dates  indicated*) 

(Georgian   SSR) :    Abraham    DantlashvUl, 
Jime  1970*.  Blnlamln  DxhaneahvUl,  June 
1970*. 

(Leningrad.  Russian  SFSR) :  Vladimir 
Oaherovlch  MogUever.  June  15. 1970'.  30  years 
old  Engineer.  Wife :  YuUa  lasavena  MogUever. 
One  child:  a  two-year-old  son.  Address:  Ul. 
Telnaona  D.  36,  korp.  1,  kv.  209. 

David  laerovlch  Chcrnoglaz,  June  15. 1970*. 
30  years  old.  Agronomist.  Wife:  Berta  Petro- 
vna  Velnger.  One  child:  an  eight-month-old 
Infant.  Address:  Pr.  Makllna  D.  26.  kv.  25. 

Grlgory  Hya  Butman.  June  15,  1970*.  37 
years  old.  Engineer.  Wife:  Yeva  Shmulevna 
Butman.  One  child:  a  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter. Address:  Vltebelcy  pr.  D.  23.  korp.  4. Itv.  33. 

Lassal  Kamlnsky,  June  15,  1970".  40  year* 
old.  Engineer.  Wife :  Seraflma  Mayerovna 
Kamlnsky.  Two  children:  ten  and  seventeen. 
Address:  Ul.  Voastanlya  D.  6.  kv.  4. 

Lev  Lelbovlch  Kosenbllt,  June  16,  1970*.  4B 
years  old.  Mathematician.  Wife :  Beveka 
Molseyevna  Korenbllt.  One  child:  a  daughUr. 
Address:  Ul-  Verelskaya  D.  12.  kv.  10. 

Solomon  Orelzner,  June  15,  1970».  38  years 
old.  Engineer.  Married:  wife  hosplUllzed. 
One  child:  a  flve-month-old  son.  Address:  19 
Olega  Koshevogo,  Apt.  23. 

Anatoly  Molseyevlch  Goldfeld.  June  15, 
1970».  24  years  old.  Engineer.  Unmarried. 
Mother:  Llya  Samsonovna  Shlmonovlch.  Ad- 
dress: Pr.  Shaumyan  D.  58.  kv.  IB. 

Lev  Naumovlch  Yocmon,  June  15.  1970*. 
30  years  old.  Wife:  Musya  Khaim-Lelbovna 
Yagman-  Two  chUdren:  2  and  6  year*  old. 
Address:  Ul.  Karbysheva  D.  6.  korp.  1.  kv.  80. 

Viktor  rtevld  Bogufilavsky,  July  12,  1970« 


a  hijacking  plot  through   an  emphasis  on     „-  ^^  ^j^  unmarried.  Mother  hospltaliaed. 


forced  confessions.  This  would  serve  them 
especially  well  at  a  period  when  much  of 
the  civilized  world  has  gone  through  a  period 
of  shock  with  regard  to  airplane  hijackings. 

But  regardless  of  how  the  trial  is  con- 
ducted, and  how  Soviet  propaganda  handles 
it.  It  will  be  difficult  to  shift  the  focus  from 
the  fact  that  people  are  on  trial  for  their 
convictions,  and  that  Jews  are  being  perse- 
cuted as  Jews.  The  defendants  had  no  desire 
to  attack,  change,  subvert  or  overthrow  the 
Soviet  system.  On  the  contrary,  their  only 
desire  was  to  leave  that  system  altogether, 
and  to  exercise  their  elementary  human  right 
to  leave  their  country  of  origm  and  to  settle 
In  Israel,  which  they  now  regard  as  their  an- 
cestral homeland  and  as  the  sole  place  where 
they  can  live  as  Jews. 

The  materials  confiscated  from  thoae  In- 
terrogated and  arrested  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  this  will  be  a  Jewish  case.  Among 
the  Items  seized  were  Hebrew  grammars. 
Jewish  history  lxx>ks,  open  letters  of  appeal 
for  help  to  leave,  postal  cards  from  Israel, 
and  Jewish  encyclopedias.  In  ahort.  as  some 
have  written,  eve^thlng  with  the  words 
"Jew."  "Jewish."  "Judaism"  was  confiscated. 

Within  days  after  the  June  15  acUon  a 
young  Leningrad  Jew,  Viktor  Boguslavsky, 
wrote  on  Impassioned  letter  pleading  the  In- 
nocence of  his  friends.  Re  noted  ttiat  "a 
lively  Interest  in  the  fate  of  one's  people  and 
love  for  one's  people  cannot  be  considered  on 
offense.  Their  only  crime  was  that  they  were 
bom  Jews  and  they  sought  to  remain  Jews." 

In  July.  Viktor  Etoguslavsky  was  arrested. 

TBIKD  AND  SENTENCED 

(Ukrainian  SSR) :  Boris  L.  Kochublyevsky. 
34  years  old.  Engineer.  Married.  One  child: 
a  year-old  doughier.  Former  oddress:  Kiev, 
Ukraine    SSR.     Charged     with     ontl-Sovlet 


Address:  Pr.  Shaumyana  47,  apt.  2S. 

Hillel  Zalmanovlch  Shur,  September  5, 
1970".  34  years  old.  Marital  status  unknown. 
Sister:  Kreina  Zalmanovna  Shur.  Address: 
Ul.  Zhukovskogo  D.  20,  kv.  20. 

Viktor  ShtUbans,  November  16.   1970*.  28 
vears  old.  Physician.  Married. 
'   MlkhaU    Korenbllt,   November    16.    1970». 
Brother  of  Lev  Korenbllt. 

(Riga  Latvian  SRB):  Lelb  G.  Khanokh. 
June  15.  1970".  26  years  old.  Address:  21 
Mliunas  Street. 

Men  Mendelevich  Khanokh,  June  15. 
1970".  20  years  old.  Wife  of  Lelb  O.  Kha- 
nokh. Some  address. 

Yoslf  M.  Mendelevich,  June  16.  1970*.  38 
years  old.  Brother  of  Mary  M.  Khanokh.  Ad- 
dress: 176/44  Lenin  Street.  *- 

Edvord  Kuenetsov,  June  15.  1970*.  Address: 
45  Valdenboum  Street,  apt.  22. 

Silva  Zftlmanson  Kusnetsov.  Jxme  16, 
1970".  WUe  of  Edvard  Kuznetsov,  Same  ad- 
dress. 

Isak  Zolmanson.  June  16.  1970* .  26  years 
old.  Brother  ot  SUva  Z.  Kuenetaov.  Some 
address. 

Wolf  Zalmanson,  June  15.  1970*.  31  years 
old.  Brother  of  Isak  Zalmanson  and  Sllva 
Kuznetov.  Same  address. 

Anatoly  A.  Altman,  June  15, 1970*.  38  years 
old. 

Boris  Pestner.  June  IS,  1970. 

Mendel  Bodnla,  July  1970'.  33  years  old. 
Wife :  Zelda  Bodnla.  Address :  Shkolnaya 
Street  7,  apt.  2. 

Arkady  Shpllberg.  August  4.  1970".  32  years 
old  Engineer.  Wife:  Margarita  Mlkhallovna 
Shpllberg.  One  child:  a  daughter.  Address: 
Lenlna  Street  205.  apt.  6. 

Boris  Maftfiler,  August  4.  1970*.  23  years 
old.  Wife:  Genls  Molseyevna  Moftslsr.  Ad- 
dress: SUtalema  Street  15.  korp.  6,  apt.  61. 
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Ruth  Aleksandrovlch.  October  7,  1970*.  38 
years  old.  Nunc.  Address:  Suvorova  Street 
19.  apt.  20. 

Mlkluul  Shepabelovlcb.  October  16,  1070*. 
27  years  old.  Address:  Yaglas  Street  6,  api. 

(Kishinev,  Moldavian  SSR) :  Aleksaoder 
Galperln,  July  24.  1070-.  2«  years  old.  Un- 
married. Mo-.her:  Mnkhlla  yefimovna  Oal- 
perlna.  Address:  37.  ni.  Teobasbevskaya  11- 

Arkady  VoIostUn,  August  15,  1970.'  Ad- 
dress: m.  Klevskaya  41,  kv.  S 

Gart  Klrshner.  August  18.  1970*. 

David  Rablnovlcb.  August  15.  1070*. 

Abraham  Trakbtenberg,  August  16,  1970*. 

Semeon  Abnimovlch  Levlt.  November 
1970*.  Address:  Ul.  Svoboda  8. 


WHO  MAKES  WAR? 


HON.  CLAIBORNE  PELL 

or    aUODK    ISLAKD 

IH  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednadai/,  December  is,  1970 
Mr.  PBXL.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javitsi  recently  delivered  an  excellent 
speech  at  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Pubiic  and  International  Affairs  at 
Princeton  University.  Princeton.  N  J. 

As  a  long  friend  and  colleague  of  Sena- 
tor jAvrra  and  as  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory committee  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
School.  I  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  speech. 

I  believe  It  wlU  be  of  Interest  to  the 
Senate;  therefore.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who  Makks  Waa? 
A  great  Constitutional  Issue  before  the 
nauon  today  concerns  the  exercise  of  the 
nation's  war  powers.  The  struggle  over  the 
war  powers,  baa  been  somewhat  dormant  in 
the  past  few  months,  following  the  spot- 
light attention  It  received  at  the  time  of  the 
President's  Cambodia  "Incursion"  In  May 
and  the  historic  Senate  debate  In  passing 
the  Cooper-Chtirch  amendment.  It  has  been 
now  revived  by  the  latest  bombings  of  North 
Vietnam,  the  abortive  attempt  to  rescue  prls- 
onerp  of  war  by  a  commando  raid,  and  the 
President'!  request  for  a  large  military  as- 
sistance program  for  Cambodia.  The  Ad- 
ministration has  accompanied  Its  bombing 
and  commando  raids  on  North  Vietnam  with 
new  assertions  about  the  nature  of  the 
President's  Commander-in-Chief's  powers. 
In  a  significant  related  action,  however,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee  laat  week 
voted  tight  new  prohibitions  on  the  use  of 
regular  Defeniie  Department  funds  In 
Cambodia. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  December  I.  De- 
fense Secretary  Laird  mamuined  the  posi- 
tion that  the  President,  as  Commander-in- 
Chief,  has  the  right  and  the  duty  to  stage 
rescue  forays  for  prisoners  of  war  held  in 
foreign  countries  with  whom  we  are  not  at 
war  In  a  de  jure  sense — and  without  any 
advance  consultation  with  the  Congress.  If. 
hypothettcally.  one  of  these  commando  rescue 
team':  should  Itself  become  trapped.  Is  It  the 
Implication  of  Secretary  Laird's  testimony 
that  the  President  has  the  right  to  send  In 
even  bigger  rescue  forces,  until  we  reach  the 
stage  of  an  Invading  eipedltlonary  force? 

I  hare  choeen  as  the  title  of  my  remarks 
this  evening  the  question:  "Who  Makes 
War?".   That   question    la    pertinent    m    a 
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double  senu.  fcff  much  of  the  present  Consti- 
tutional can! uslon  over  the  dellaeatloo  of  the 
respective  war  powers  of  the  Congresa  and 
the  President  dates  back  to  the  action  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  In  changing  Ita 
orlglnai  draft,  which  gave  Congress  the  exclu- 
sive power  to  "make  war.'*  to  5tat«  that  Con- 
gress has  the  cKcluslve  power  to  "declare 
war."  There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Founding  Fathers  very  clearly  Intended  the 
phrase  "declare  war"  to  mean  "authorize 
war"  m  1737 — an  age  of  declared  wars.  The 
lock  of  verbal  clarity  In  drafting  the  final 
revisions  of  the  Coustltutlon  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  present  confusion  In  this  age 
of  undeclared  wars. 

The  main  focus  of  my  remarks  concerns  the 
legal  and  conrtltutlonal  process  of  how  this 
nation  gets  into  war.  The  corollary  to  this — 
how  does  the  nation  get  out  of  war — Is  an 
equally  pertinent  question  st  this  time.  On 
this  aspect  of  the  problem.  I  would  Uke  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  opinion  expressed 
by  the  most  Jamou.-;  member  of  the  Princeton 
class  of  T771— Mr.  James  Madison,  fourth 
President  of  the  United  States.  Madison  is 
widely  regarded  as  the  "Father  of  the  Con- 
stitution" and  any  rereading  of  the  record 
of  the  ConsUtutional  Convention  of  1787 
shows  how  commandlngly  his  Ideas  domi- 
nated that  historic  fesilon. 

Although  his  motion  did  not  carry.  I  think 
It  Is  instructive  to  note  that  m  the  debate 
on  Friday.  September  I.  1787.  Madison  moved 
to  authorize  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  to  make 
treaties  of  peace  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  President. 

"The  President."  he  said,  "would  neces- 
sarlly  derive  so  much  power  and  Importance 
from  B  Kate  of  war  that  he  might  be  tempted. 
If  authorised,  to  Impede  a  treaty  of  peace." 
Our  experience  in  Vietnam  has  shown  how 
much  harder  It  is  to  get  out  of  that  kind  of 
war  than  it  was  to  get  Into  It.  Now.  how  can 
effective  checks  be  reestablished  with  respect 
to  the  Presidential  Initiation  of  undeclared 
wars?  In  this  thermo.iuclear  age.  It  may  well 
be  unlikely  that  we  will  be  faced  again  with 
"declared"  wars. 

The  area  of  contention  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  over  the  war  powers 
Is  centered  on  the  question  of  "undeclared" 
war.  Our  bitter  national  eicperlence  In  Viet- 
nam has  brought  this  Issue  urgently  to  cen- 
ter stage.  The  danger  of  the  war  expanding 
to  Cambodia  has  heightened  our  anxieties 
Congress  has  learned  from  experience  that 
It  must  devise  practical  new  means  for  ex- 
ercising, in  relation  to  "limited"  and  "un- 
declared" wars,  the  war  powers  reserved  to 
It  tn  Article  I.  Section  B  of  the  Constitution 
The  essential  object  is  for  Congresa  to  devise 
ways  to  establish  Its  authority  at  the  outset 
of  military  hostlUtlee  which,  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war.  heretofore  have  left 
Congress  behind  at  the  starting  gate  Yet 
Congress  must  assert  itself  in  a  manner  com- 
patible with  the  President's  exercise  of  hla 
Constitutional  responsibilities  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief. We  have  learned  that  the 
power  of  the  puree,  alone.  Is  not  an  effective 
Instnimentallty  for  asserting  Congressional 
authority  In  undeclared  wars. 

Our  national  experience  has  demctnstrated 
right  from  the  beginning  that  there  are 
situations  In  which  military  hostilities  may 
have  to  be  initiated  in  the  abeence  of  a 
Congressional  declaration  of  war— such  as 
the  undc-clared  naval  war  against  France  in 
1798-1800  and  President  Jefferson's  actions 
against  the  Barbary  Pirates  l>eglnning  in  1801 
Throughout  the  ISth  and  early  aoth  cen- 
turies a  body  of  precedents  evolved  concern- 
ing limited  hostilities  without  a  declaration 
of  war.  This  evolved  on  an  od  ftoc  basis 
essentially  from  a  case-by-case  exercise  by 
the  President  of  his  discretionary  executive 
authority  as  Commander-in-Chief.  While  our 
Presidents  have  shown  great  vigor  and  In- 
genuity In  adapting  and  expanding  the 
Commander-in-Chief  function  to  deal  with 
undeclared  war  and  limited  hostilities,  the 
Congress  has  done  tittle  or  nothing  to  adapt 
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its  "declaration  of  war"  power,  and  lu  oth» 
major  ConstituUonaUy-speclfied  war  powen 
to  deal  with  the  exigencies  of  our  naiionS 
history.  ^* 

It  la  clear  from  the  debates  of  the  Con 
stitullonal  Convention  of  1787  that  a  tnaior 
o4iJectlve  of  the  Pounding  Fathers  was  to 
devise  a  system  of  government  which  would 
prevent  tHe  ExecuUve  authority  from  Initiat- 
ing, or  involving  the  naUon  in,  war  without 
the  approval  of  the  people  as  represented  in 
the  Congress.  The  power  reserved  to  Congress 
to  declare  war  was  meant  to  be  the  power 
to  authorize  war.  The  Constitution— omt* 
explicitly  and  In  some  detail— gives  the 
policy  war  powers  to  the  Congress,  it  gives 
to  the  President  the  command  or  executive 
authority  as  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the 
Constitution  defines  the  executive  cspadtv 
of  the  President  to  "take  care  that  the  Ian 
be  faithfully  executed." 

While  a  member  of  Congress.  Abraham 
Lincoln  summed  the  situation  with  the  char- 
acterlstlc  succlnctnes.?: 

"The  provision  of  the  Constitution  giving 
the  war-making  power  to  Congress,  was  dic- 
tated, as  1  understand  It.  by  the  following 
reasons:  Kings  had  always  been  involving 
and  impoverishing  their  people  in  wars,  pre- 
tending generally,  if  not  always,  that  the 
good  of  the  people  was  the  object.  This,  our 
Convention  understood  to  be  the  most  op- 
presehe  of  all  Kingly  oppressions:  and  they 
resolved  to  go  frame  the  Constitution  that 
no  one  man  should  hold  the  power  of  bring- 
ing oppression  upon  us." 

The  expectation  of  the  Founding  Fathers, 
on  thfl  crucial  question  of  war  powers,  haa 
not  worked  out  In  practice.  Congress  bis 
underexerclsed  lu  powers  while  the  Presi- 
dents have  developed  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  function  In  novel  and  vastly  expanded 
ways  never  contemplated  In  the  ConstltuHon 
Undoubtedly,  there  was  an  historical  logic 
behind  this  turn  of  events  and  even  today 
I  know  of  no  Senator  who  questions  the 
need  for  vigorous,  vigilant  and  decisive  ex- 
ercise of  the  Commander-in-Chief  function. 
Our  national  security  requires  It. 

But  the  unilateral  expansion  of  Presiden- 
tial power  In  war-making  haa  now  reached 
dangerous  Umiu  and  could  undermine  the 
whole  system  of  checks  and  balances  under- 
pinning our  constitutional  system  of  gov- 
ernment. The  point  has  been  reached  where 
any  effort  simply  to  check  the  further  expan- 
sion of  Presidential  war  power  Is  regarded 
by  some  defenders  of  the  Presidency  as  an 
encroachment  on  the  OfQce  of  the  President. 
Many  advocates  of  Presidential  prerogaUvt 
In  the  Held  of  war  and  foreign  policy  seem 
to  be  arguing  that  the  President's  powers  as 
Commander-in-Chief  are  what  the  President 
alone  defines  them  to  be. 

The  Impllcatltm  that  the  Presidency  Is  be- 
yond the  power  of  Congress  to  check  in  the 
exercise  of  war  powers  raises  a  constitutional 
danger.  It  could  leave  the  nation  solely  de- 
pendent on  The  good  judgment  and  benign 
Intent  of  the  Incumbent  President.  While  we 
have  had  a  high  standard  for  eminence  In 
the  Presidency  throughout  our  blstor)'>  ei- 
perlence  has  shown  that  our  liberties  require 
firmer  institutional  safegiiards  If  they  are  to 
survive. 

There  haa  been  considerable  public  note 
of  recent  efforts,  particularly  In  the  Senate, 
to  reassert  the  war  powers  of  Congress  speci- 
fied In  the  Constitution.  What  has  not  been 
noticed  Is  that  this  reaaeertJon  of  Congres- 
sional authority  has  been  met  by  a  counter- 
vailing hardening  and  Intensification  of  ss- 
sertlons  of  unilateral  and  unfettered  Presi- 
dential prerogative.  Our  action  has  stimu- 
lated a  reaction.  The  situation  is  now  one 
of  dynamic  tension.  It  Is  ImpOMlble  for  us 
to  stand  still;  If  we  back  off  we  may  not  be 
able  to  preserve  even  the  poEltlon  we  now 
hald. 

Within  this  very  year  It  has  been  asserted 
In  the  Senate  that  the  President  haa  the 
power  to  acquire  foreign  brisee  by  exwut4ve 
agreement   without  reference   to   Ciigress; 
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that  he  boa  the  power  to  deploy  the  armed 
forces  abroad  without  reference  to  the  Con- 
gress that  he  has  the  duty  to  take  whatever 
Jetton  he  deems  necessary  to  protect  the 
anned  forces,  wherever  deployed,  without 
relerence  to  Congress.  Moreover,  It  haa  been 
asserted  that  pertinent  information  required 
by  the  Senate  to  exercise  Its  constltutlonsd 
function  of  udvloe  and  consent  can  be  with- 
held on  "security"  grounds— Indeed,  al- 
though details  may  bo  communicated  to  for- 
eign govemmente  who  are  not  a  party  to  the 
negotiations  In  question. 

The  situation  requires  a  remedy  and  I  be- 
lieve there  la  a  simple  and  effecUve  one 
within  Congrees'  own  reach.  What  Is  moet 
needed  Is  new  legislation  which  provides  a 
contemporary  delineation  of  the  war  powers 
of  Congresa  and  the  President  and  which 
eodlflf*  the  rules  and  procedures  to  be  fol- 
lowed In  clrcumsunces  where  military  hos- 
tilities are  to  be  Initiated  In  the  absence  of 
a  Congressional  declaration  of  war. 

I  have  Introduced  a  Mil  (S.  S964)  to  ac- 
complieh  this  objective. 

It  speclOes  four  broad  categories,  derived 
from  historical  experience,  wherein  the  Pres- 
ident, as  Commander-in-Chief,  may  initiate 
military  action  In  the  absence  of  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  It  requires  the  President  to  re- 
port fully  and  immediately  to  the  Congress 
the  circumstances  and  details  of  the  military 
action  he  has  initiated.  Hla  authority  to  sus- 
tain such  military  actions  terminates  within 
thirty  days  unless  ekfDrmatlve  legislative  ac- 
tion is  taken  by  Congress  to  sustain  for  a 
longer  period  the  action  initiated  by  the 
President. 

The  four  categories  In  which  the  President 
may  act  are : 

First,  to  repulse  a  sudden  attack  against 
the  United  States,  its  territories  and  posses- 
sions; 

Bftoond,  to  repiOse  an  attack  against  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  on  the 
high  seas  or  lawfully  stationed  on  foreign 
territory; 

Third,  to  protect  the  lives  and  property, 
IS  may  be  required,  of  U.S.  nationals  abroad; 

FV^urtb.  to  comply  with  a  national  com- 
mitment affirmatively  undertaken  by  Con- 
gress and  the  President. 

Under  my  bUl,  even  the  3D-day  period  may 
be  shortened  by  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  bill  alao  contains  provisions  assuring 
action  can  take  place  In  Congress  within  30 
days  svoidlng  the  danger  of  overly  extended 
debate  or  flUbuter. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Is  proposing  to  bold  bearings  on  my  bill,  and 
the  general  subject  of  the  exercise  of  the  na- 
tion's war  powers,  early  In  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  In  this  connection,  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  major  role  to  be  played  by 
the  great  universities.  I  would  like  to  call 
upon  Princeton,  and  specifically  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  School,  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  Foreign  Relations  hearings.  I  hope 
other  universities  will  J -in  In  also,  for  this 
is  a  question  In  which  universities  are 
uniquely  equipped  to  help  out  through  re- 
•aareh  and  scholarship,  and  by  the  direct 
testimony  of  academic  authorities.  I  shall 
be  in  further  contact  with  Dean  Lewis  on 
this  matter  as  soon  as  the  dates  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  hearing  have  been 
established. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  HOLLAND 


HON.  HERMAN  E.  TALMADGE 

OF   QEOROIA 
IN  THZ  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WedTiesday,  December  16.  1970 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently Dixie  Business  magazine  reprinted 
from  its  July  1940  issue,  an  article  re- 
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porting  Spessard  Hoixano  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Oovemor  of  Florida. 
In  view  of  Senator  Holland's  forthcom- 
ing retirement  from  the  Senate — and 
we  shall  all  miss  him  greatly — I  foimd  the 
article  to  be  memorable.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Exten- 
sions of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro. 
as   follows: 

SrE:SaAAD  HOLLAND.  FLOXIDA'S  MaN  OF  DCffTlNY. 

ELEcnni 
(By  Hubert  F.Lee) 

Emerging  the  victor  from  one  of  the  hot- 
test campaigns  in  Florida's  political  history, 
Spessaxd  L.  Holland.  Slate  Senator  from 
Bartow,  on  May  28  became  the  Democratic: 
nominee  for  Florida's  Oovernor,  which  la 
tantamount  to  election. 

With  his  unruly  shock  of  iron-grey  hair. 
his  piercing  brown  eyes,  and  his  tall,  straight 
figure.  Spessard  Holland  Is  a  striking  per- 
sonaUty.  His  long  reputation  as  a  man  of 
imquestloned  Integrity  and  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose commands  respect.  His  enviable  record 
of  pubUc  service  culminating  In  his  eight 
year  tenure  in  the  State  Senate,  of  which 
he  was  an  acknowledged  leader,  eminently 
qualifies  him  for  thla  higher  office. 

He  has  a  lovely  wife,  the  former  Mary 
Groover  of  Lakeland,  and  four  children,  two 
boys  and  two  girls,  ranging  In  age  from  seven 
to  nineteen,  who  will  lend  charm  and  grace 
to  the  Oovemor's  mansion. 

Holland  la  young  f  48) .  vigorous.  Intelligent, 
and  with  bis  great  statewide  popularity 
promisee  to  bring  an  administration  that  will 
be  an  epoch  of  achelvement  and  progress  for 
all  Florida. 


REPORT  TO  NINTH  DISTRICT  RESI- 
DENTS. NOVEMBER  23.  1970 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  tNouiTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  tS,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Con- 
gress has  moved  into  Its  first  post-elec- 
Uon  session  in  some  20  years  with  a  spec- 
tacular lack  of  enthusiasm.  It  is  apparent 
that  little  more  than  the  essential  legis- 
lation will  be  enacted  In  this  interim 
session. 

Even  as  the  session  began,  the  leader- 
ship was  voicing  pessimism  about  its 
success.  Senate  Minority  Leader  Huch 
Scott  predicted  it  would  be  an  "unmiti- 
gated disaster,"  while  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  would  be  at  least,  merci- 
fully short". 

The  uncertainty  about  the  productivity 
of  the  post-election  session  steins,  too, 
from  the  after  effects  of  one  of  the 
bitterest  congressional  election  cam- 
p^gns  in  recent  years.  And  among  those 
having  a  say  in  the  passage  of  the^e  Uth- 
hour  bills  arc  11  Senators  and  49  Rep- 
resentatives who  will  not  be  returning 
for  the  92d  Congress. 

Among  the  "must"  items  for  enact- 
ment in  the  coming  days  are  seven  ap- 
propriation bills,  totaling  some  $110 
billion.  Also  on  the  agenda  is  the  trade 
bill,  welfare  reform,  manpower  training, 
occupational  health  and  s.ifety,  and  con- 
sideration of  the  President's  veto  of  the 
political  broadcast  spending  bill,  among 
others. 
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The  leadership  announced  at  the  time 
of  recess  last  month  that  Congiess  would 
return  to  closeout  its  post-election  busi- 
ness in  a  2-week  session  That  optimis- 
tic estimate  has  been  revised,  however, 
and  now  it  appears  that  Ccngress  will 
be  in  session  up  to  a  few  hours  before 
Christmas. 

Hopefully.  Congress  post-election  ex- 
ercise will  iiupre.~s  upon  its  leadership  the 
fact  that  the  operation  of  Congress  is 
a  year-round  business,  requiring  the  same 
attention  to  workload  scheduling  and 
planning  which  t^  piven  to  private  busi- 
ness. The  day  of  adjourning  Congress  at 
midyear  is  gone.  The  scope  and  com- 
plexity of  the  legislative  calendar  no 
longer  permits  haphazard  scheduling  or 
half-year  sessions. 

Several  changes  in  scheduling  would. 
In  my  view,  vastly  improve  the  operation 
of  the  ConirrcES.  Among  them: 

A  schedule  which  sets  up  3  weeks  of 
legislative  business  In  Washington — 
from  Monday  through  Saturday,  If 
need  be — and  1  week  to  permit  legisla- 
tors to  return  to  their  States  or  districts. 

This  arrangement  would,  first  of  all. 
end  the  "Tuesday  through  Thursday 
Club"  in  Congress— the  practice  of  bring- 
ing up  important  legislation  only  on 
those  days,  permitting  legislators  long 
weekends  away  from  Wasliingtcn. 

It  also  would  give  legislators  more  pro- 
ductive use  of  their  time  in  their  States 
or  districts,  permitting  them  to  schedule 
weekday  meetings  or  conferences.  It 
would  help  to  stop  the  endless  and  hectic 
weekend  flights  to  and  from  congres- 
sional districts. 

A  congressional  vacation  during  the 
month  of  August  should  be  continued, 
and  definite  holiday  breaks  should  be  an- 
noimced. 

Congressmen  who  are  diligent  about 
returning  often  to  see  to  the  needs  of 
their  districts  and  constituents  do  so  at 
the  expense  of  their  family  life.  Like  any 
other  employee,  they  deserve  a  respite, 
and  f  hould  be  able  to  plan  on  a  definite 
vacation  period. 

The  primary  need  is  for  an  element  of 
certainty  in  scheduling  Congress  busi- 
ness. Members  do  not  know  from  week 
to  week,  even  from  one  day  to  the  next, 
what  is  in  store.  Commitments  for  meet- 
ings or  appearances  must  be  made  with 
the  understanding  that  a  last-minute 
decision  by  the  leadership  for  an  ex- 
tended session  will  cancel  a  weekend 
meeting  in  the  District. 

Many  individuals  and  many  groups 
are  inconvenienced  because  of  the  un- 
certainty of  the  congressional  schedule. 
They  deserve  better  treatment. 


CONSUMER  PAYS  LESS  AND  LESS 
FOR  POOD 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MIXHSSOTA 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  decade,  we  find  the  consumer  pay- 
ing less  and  less  of  his  take-home  income 
for  food. 
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In  1950,  American  families  were 
spending  about  23  percent  of  tbelr  take- 
hcme  pay  lor  food.  A  decade  later  it  had 
dropped  to  20  percent. 

In  1983  it  reached  the  then  all-time 
low  of  18.3  percent. 

Continued  advances  In  production  and 
marketing  efficiencies  brought  fuither 
cuts  in  family  food  outlays  so  that  now 
only  16  percent  of  the  take-home  income 
goes  for  this  purpose. 

While  the  consumer  has  been  paying 
less  and  less  of  his  disposable  income  for 
food,  retail  prices  of  food  products 
originating  on  American  farms  have 
been  climbing  much  of  the  time  since 
World  War  n. 

The  prices  farmers  receive  for  most  of 
their  food  products  are  among  the  low- 
est in  years  while  marketing  charges 
have  steadily  increased.  While  at-the- 
farm  prices  are  way  down,  marketing 
charges  have  increased  over  42  percent 
since  World  War  n  days.  Retail  prices 
of  farm-originated  food  averaged  over 
18  percent  higher  in  1969  than  In  the 
1947-49  period. 

The  farmers'  share  of  the  consumer 
food  dollar  fell  from  51  percent  in  1947 
to  41  percent  today. 

This  is  Just  another  example  of  the 
economic  squeeze  in  which  our  food  pro- 
ducers Ond  themselves.  They  get  a 
smaller  share  for  producing  the  food 
than  the  processors  and  distributors  get 
for  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumers and  the  consumer  is  getting  the 
greatest  food  value  in  the  world. 


CONGRESS:    THE  HEAVY  HAND  OP 
SENIORITY 


HON.  MICHAEL  J.  HARRINGTON 

or   MASSACUUSCTTS 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  HARRINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fundamental  truth  about  the  seniority 
system  in  Congress  is  that  it  is  antiquated 
and  unrepresentative  and  sacrifices  both 
democracy  and  efficiency  in  order  to  in- 
sure gerontocracy.  The  December  14  issue 
of  Time  magazine  includes  a  feature 
story  by  Gerald  Clarke  entitled  "Con- 
gress, the  Heavy  Hand  of  Seniority."  and 
expresses  in  capsullzed  form  the  burden 
of  seniority  on  Congress.  As  Clarke 
states:  "The  congressional  seniority  sys- 
tem is  thus  the  last  and  most  Important 
stronghold  of  a  near-medieval  system  of 
fealty." 

I  hope  as  we  get  ready  to  end  one  .ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  to  begin  another, 
that  my  colleagues  heed  Mr.  Clarke's 
words.  I  insert  the  following  article  in 
the  Record : 
Congress:    The   Heavy    Hand   of   Seniiiiutt 

"All  tliiagi;  are  changing,"  RepubUcao 
Leader  Hugh  Scott  told  his  Senate  colle&guee 
not  long  ago.  "And  we  are  changing  with 
them.  Omnia  mutantur,  et  nos  mvtamur  tn 
itUs."  Right  on.  Senator  Scott!  Congress  may 
be  changing,  but  at  what  a  pace.  About  as 
often  as  the  planet  Pluto  swings  around  the 
sun,  Congress  does  Indeed  bestir  Itaelt, 
examines  the  archaic  rules  by  which  It  con- 
ducts the  nation's  business  and  gently  blows 
away  some  of  the  accumulated  dust  or  more 
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than  180  years.  But  never  enough  to  disturb 
one  tradition — the  hallowed  rule  of  senior- 
ity— that  has  often  prevented  Congress, 
whether  liberal  or  conservative,  Democratic 
or  Republican,  from  working  effectively  to 
represent  the  will  of  the  electorate. 

The  effect  of  the  seniority  system  on  the 
Federal  Government  can  be  explained  by 
three  f&ct«:  1)  moat  of  the  real  work  In 
Congress  Is  done  in  and  by  committees;  2) 
the  chairmen  of  these  committees  hare  vast, 
often  dictatorial  influence  over  the  legisla- 
tion that  falls  within  their  realms:  3)  with 
almost  no  esceptlon.  these  chairmen  have 
gained  their  exalted  positions  lor  the  simple 
reason  that  they  have  been  on  their  com- 
mittees longer  than  anyone  else  In  the  ma- 
jority party,  which,  of  course,  always  con- 
trols the  committees.  The  seniority  rule  thus 
gives  the  U.S.  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
having  the  only  legislative  gerontocracy  on 
the  globe. 

A  Greater  Degree.  Consider  the  results: 
twelve  of  the  16  Senate  committee  chnlrmen 
are  6ft  and  over;  five  of  these  are  In  their  70s, 
and  one  Is  80.  Fourteen  of  the  21  chairmen 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  are  65  and 
over,  seven  in  their  VOs.  two  in  their  SOs. 
The  figures  are  comparable  for  the  Republi- 
cans and  will  be  about  the  same  tn  the  new 
Congress,  despite  the  death,  retirement,  or 
defeat  in  the  recent  elections  of  several 
powerful  patriarchs. 

Admittedly,  age  Is  not  an  automatic  dis- 
ability. Some  statesmen — like  Churchill  or 
De  Gaulle — come  Into  tbelr  own  when  those 
around  them  are  heading  for  the  nursing 
home  and  the  checkers  table.  But  one  does 
not  have  to  join  the  youth  ctilt  to  suggest 
that  length  of  tenure  should  not  be  the  sole 
criterion  for  choosing  the  men  who  help 
determine  the  country's  future. 

Despite  some  restraints  instituted  in  re- 
cent years,  chairmen  on  many  committees 
still  control  the  agenda  and  con  bring  up  a 
bill  at  their  own  convenience.  In  some  com- 
mittees a  chairman  can  refuse  to  bring  up 
a  bill  altogether.  Mississippi's  James  East- 
land, 66,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  one  of  the  most  notorious 
racists  In  the  upper  body,  has  often  ignored 
and  sometimes  killed  civil  rights  bills  by  that 
method.  Through  similar  control  procedures. 
Wilbur  Mills,  the  Representative  of  a  rural 
Arkansas  constituency,  has  as  much  aa  or 
more  power  than  the  President  In  deter- 
mining changes  in  tax,  welfare  and  Social 
Security  laws,  simply  because  primogeniture 
has  given  him  the  chairmanship  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  CommLlttee  (even  his  op- 
ponents, however,  concede  that  he  is  able 
and  conscientious). 

Control  of  the  agenda  Is  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  chairman's  powers.  He  rewards 
his  supporters  and  punishes  those  who  vote 
against  him  by  granting  or  withholding  fa- 
vors. He  can  even  reward  or  punish  their 
constituents  by  Influencing  the  allocation 
of  federal  grants  and  the  placement  of  In- 
stallations. Since  charity  begins  at  home,  he 
can  olmofit  always  point  to  the  many  bene- 
fits seniority  has  brought  hla  own  district. 

Marginal  Role.  The  congressional  seniority 
system  is  thus  the  last  and  most  Important 
stronghold  of  a  near-medieval  system  of 
fealty.  The  House  Armed  Services  Committee, 
for  example.  Is  subdivided  into  31  other 
committees,  each  with  great  If  somewhat 
leaser  power  than  the  whole,  and  each  with 
a  great  if  somewhat  lesser  chairman.  While 
he  owes  allegiance  to  his  chairman,  the  head 
of  a  subcommittee  still  has  considerable 
power  of  his  own  and  considerable  authority 
over  those  under  him.  As  a  result  of  so  much 
power  being  concentrated  at  the  top.  there  la 
virtually  none  at  the  bottom.  In  the  House. 
where  the  seniority  system  is  most  oppressive, 
a  new  member  la  virtually  Impotent.  What- 
ever his  talent  or  promise,  he  must  resign 
himself  to  a  marginal  role  tn  Congress  (or  his 
first  few  terms.  "The  damage  you  never  see 
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is  the  worst."  says  Columbia  University  Phi- 
losopher Charles  Frankel.  who  watched  Cap- 
itol Hill  from  1965  to  1967  as  Assistant  Sec- 
retary  of  Stale  for  Educational  and  Cultural 
Affairs.  '•Young,  bright  Congressmen  come  to 
Washington  full  of  ideas  and  Interest,  and 
shortly  become  discouraged." 

Many  of  the  men  who  run  Congress  an 
stodgy  and  opposed  \o  new  ideas.  But  their 
age  Is  only  part  of  the  problem.  To  get  to 
the  top  they  must  be  elected  over  and  over 
again;  generally  those  constituencies  that 
give  such  automatic  approval  ore  In  rural. 
one-party  districts  or  ore  dominated  by  blg- 
clty  machines.  In  either  case  their  Congress- 
men ore  unlikely  to  be  responsive  to  cfaooge 
and  sensitive  to  the  strong  currents  that 
buffet  Junior  and  more  vulnerable  oolleaguei 
from  swing  districts. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  significant  argu- 
ments In  favor  of  seniority.  It  provides 
stability  and  cxpertneas.  it  eliminates  the 
possibility  that  outside  pressure  groups  or 
cliques  could  elect  complaint  chalrraen,  and 
It  guarantees  access  to  posi-er  to  representA- 
tivea  of  minority  groups — If  they  will  only 
wait  their  turns.  Without  the  seniority  sys- 
tem, for  example,  tt  is  doubtful  that  Harlem's 
flamboyant  Adam  Clayton  Powell  could  ever 
have  become  head  of  the  powerful  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee.  Moreover, 
it  is  by  no  means  true  that  senior  Congrete- 
men  ore  all  incompetent  or  senile.  One  case 
In  point  la  Carl  Hayden,  who  was  an  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  for  most  of  his  14-year  tenure, 
until  his  retirement  in  1968  at  the  age  of  9i! 
Sometimes,  too.  a  good  chairman,  secure  in 
his  fortress  of  seniority,  can  use  his  pceitlou 
to  kill  or  modify  a  popular  but  unwtM 
measure  that  colleagues  support.  Over  the 
years,  New  York's  Emanuel  Celler,  82.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  has 
quietly  smothered  several  Injudicious  antl- 
subversive  and  anticrime  bills. 

StlU,  the  price  of  these  booms  is  exorbitant. 
No  other  American  Institution  respects 
seniority  the  way  Congress  does.  "Of  all  the 
institutional  foUlags  of  American  Govern- 
ment," says  Political  Scientist  Jamee  Uae- 
Oregor  Burns,  "the  seniority  system  of 
Congress  is  by  far  the  most  serious." 

Several  Alternatives.  Paraprahoslsg 
Churchill,  House  Majority  Leader  Carl 
Albert  admits  that  the  seniority  system  ma; 
be  "the  worst  possible  system— except  for 
all  the  alternatives."  Albert  notwithstand- 
ing, several  alternatives  have  been  proposed 
by  angry  congressional  Juniors.  One  plan 
would  give  a  party  caucus  the  authority  to 
choose  a  chairman  (or  for  the  minority  party, 
the  ranking  member)  from  that  party^ 
three  most  senior  members  on  a  committee. 
Even  such  a  limited  change  might  have 
dramatic  Impact.  Thus  Stuart  Symington,  a 
Viet  Nam  dove,  could  be  choeen  to  replace 
the  hawkish  John  Stennls  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
James  Eastland  could  be  bumped  for  Sam 
Ervln  Jr.,  a  scholarly  constitutionalist,  as 
head  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 
Obviously,  the  system  would  not  always 
benefit  one  faction;  It  could  work  to  advance 
conservatives  as  well  as  liberals. 

The  proposal  would  probably  have  less  im- 
pact on  the  House,  however,  where  oom- 
mlttees  ore  much  larger  and  where  the 
Democrats  have  no  fewer  than  four  of  the 
65-and-over  set  patiently  watting  to  take 
the  place  of  Chairman  L.  Mendel  Rivers,  08. 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  But  the 
plan  would  at  least  give  the  rank  and  file 
some  leeway  in  picking  its  leaders.  More  im- 
portant. It  would  put  a  chairman  on  notice 
that  he  held  his  post  by  approval  and  not 
by  right. 

A  second  proposal  would  give  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  authority  to  choose  chairmen 
from  the  entire  membership  of  the  majority. 
Since  be  Is  chosen  by  all  members  of  bU 
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party,  the  theory  goes,  the  Speaker  would 
be  sensitive  to  their  needs  and  demands. 
Instead  of  the  system  of  divided  responsibil- 
ity that  now  prevails,  one  man  could  be 
charged  with  leoderahlp.  In  fact,  this  was  the 
gystem  used  by  the  House  unUl  1910.  when 
Congressmen  revolted  against  the  autocratic 
rule  of  Speaker  Joseph  Cannon.  Better  21 
dukes  than  one  monarch,  opponents  might 
well  argue. 

A  third  suggestion  would  put  the  choice 
of  chairmen  up  to  the  caucus,  which  could 
choose  from  any  of  iw  members.  This  would 
be  the  most  democratic  method  and.  In 
theory  anyway,  would  allow  choices  to  be 
made  on  merit  alone.  The  principal  objec- 
tion to  this  plan  1$  that  It  could  lead  to 
all  sorta  of  unseemingly  plotting  and  biir- 
gaimng'  conceivably,  it  might  take  Congress 
weeks  to  organize  Itself  after  every  election. 

Still  a  fourth  plan  would  either  set  an  age 
limit.  65  say.  for  any  chairman,  or  limit  his 
tenure  in  the  post.  (A  dethroned  chairman 
could  still  remain  in  Congress,  of  course, 
since  the  Constitution,  which  sets  a  mini- 
mum age  of  25  for  Representotlvee.  30  for 
Sena;ors.  does  not  provide  a  maximum.) 
Uost  other  institutions  have  mandatory  re- 
tirement ages;  only  last  month  Pope  Paul  VI 
ruled  that  cardinals  over  80  could  henceforth 
neither  hold  "Vatican  OfBoe"  nor  vote  In  a 
p^al  election.  II  chairmen  were  forced  to 
step  down  at  (VS.  three-fourths  of  the  Senate 
chalnnen  and  two-thirds  of  the  House  chair- 
men in  the  current  Congress  would  have 
been  replaced.  William  Colmer.  80,  an  un- 
reconstructed Southerner,  for  example, 
would  have  given  way  to  Richard  Boiling.  64, 
■  liberal  from  Missouri,  as  head  of  the  House 
Rule*  Committee.  The  same  plan,  however, 
would  have  pushed  aside  George  Mahon,  70, 
the  able  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  for  Jamie  Whltten.  a  Mls- 
slEslpplan  who  is  best  known  as  a  regular 
sponsor  of  on tl -Negro  measures. 

Other  Faults.  In  both  House  and  Senate, 
younger  members  are  vigorously  pressing  for 
changes  In  the  seniority  system  In  the  92nd 
Congress.  Indeed.  Republican  House  elders, 
who  have  no  chalnnanships  and  no  im- 
mediate prospects,  are  hkely  to  acquiesce  to 
the  recent  recommendation  of  a  O.O.P.  study 
group.  Under  this  scheme,  the  Committee  on 
Committees  would  nominate  top-ranking 
committee  members  and  the  caucus — all  the 
Eepubllcans  In  the  House — could  either  ac- 
cept the  choice  or  demand  another.  The 
Donocrats  however,  have  yet  to  come  up 
with  a  reform  plan  that  would  appeal  to 
their  veteran  Congressmen. 

An  end  to  the  oppressive  rule  of  seniority 
would  not  cure  all  the  Ills  that  plague  Con- 
gress; to  a  great  extent.  Congress  Is  still  the 
legislative  body  designed  for  and  by  the  I8th 
century  rural  gentry.  Research  staffs  are 
often  Inadequate.  Tliere  Is  far  too  much  du- 
plicated effort  and  far  too  little  concern  for 
even  the  rudimentary  lessons  of  modem 
management.  While  It  has  appropriated 
millions  for  computers  for  the  executive 
Rgendes.  the  House  is  only  now  buying  Itself 
one  so  that  It  can  understand  where  all  the 
federal  billions  are  going.  The  Senate  ap- 
parently feels  that  adding  machines  are 
enough.  Compared  to  the  seniority  system, 
bowevwr.  other  faults  seem  small.  No  great 
Improvement  can  be  expected  so  long  as 
power  Is  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  for  no 
other  rooson  than  that  they  endure. 


LAST  ELECTION  NOT  A  DISASTER 
TO  THE  REPUBLICANS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

who  lead  the  Democrat  Party,  this  last 
election  was  not  the  disaster  to  the  Re- 
publicans they  have  attempted  to  por- 
tray. In  fact,  the  growing  trend  favors 
the  cause  of  the  minority  party  and  sug- 
gests a  definite  rejection  of  the  policies 
promulgated  by  the  majority  party 
which,  although  losing  the  White  House 
in  1968.  still  retains  a  diminishing  lead 
In  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

Indicative  of  this  growing  Republican 
trend  are  the  statistics  for  the  VB.  Sen- 
ate since  1962.  In  that  year  the  Republi- 
can Party  held  only  32  seats  in  the  Upper 
House.  This  margin  grew  to  33  in  1964. 
36  in  1966.  and  42  in  1968  with  the  elec- 
tion of  President  Nixon.  In  tliis  past  elec- 
tion, the  minority  party  added  two  more 
seats  to  their  growing  total  plus  one  ally 
in  the  gratifying  election  of  Senator- 
elect  James  Bitckley  of  New  York,  the 
Conservative  Party  candidate.  With  the 
antics  now  talcing  place  in  the  other 
body,  the  majority  party's  loss  of  13  seats 
since  1962  should  continue  in  a  down- 
slide  with  the  result  being  the  gain  for 
all  Americans. 

It  would  appear  that  President  Nixon 
and  Vice  President  Agnew  did  score 
some  gain  tn  the  past  election  through 
their  combined  efforts.  Is  it  not  strange 
how  many  Monday  morning  quarter- 
backs there  are? 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 
INEQUITIES 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

or   NVW   JZaSET 

IN  THE  HOtrSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  oontrai7  to 
tbe  partisan  progcostlcators  of  the  left 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KSNTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
years  ago  and  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky  I 
had  as  a  geometry  teacher  Mrs.  Leona  P. 
Yoimg.  nee  Pardue.  She  has  continued  in 
the  teaching  profession  and  is  one  who 
Is  dedicated  to  teaching  the  youngsters 
not  only  the  basic  studies,  but  also  the 
principles  of  successful  living. 

Federal  aid  to  education  has  brought 
about  many  problems,  many  inequities, 
and  has  resulted  in  much  waste  in  cer- 
tain instances.  I  supported  this  program, 
but  feel  it  is  necessary  for  efBciency  and 
saving  that  It  be  restructured. 

I  enclose  two  letters  from  Mrs.  Young 
which  disclose  certain  inequities  in  the 
present  program  and  insert  them  in  the 
Record. 

HOBSC  Cavi,  Ky.. 
November  14,  iS70. 
Hon.  Tim  Lee  CAom. 
House  0/  Representattvea 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sm :  Congratulations  upon  your 
many  achievements  since  those  Tompklns- 
ville  High  School  days  of  1M7  when  we 
studied  geometry  together.  I  probably  did 
more  studying  and  learning  than  did  any  of 
you  students.  I  remember  you  and  Kath- 
leen most  pleasantly.  Right  In  the  beginning. 
I  want  to  send  greetings  to  her. 

While  my  successes  have  been  low  keyed. 
Z  have  for  the  most  part  enjoyed  the  pasatng 
years.  My  late  husband  was  with  Burroughs 
Adding  Machine  Company  for  sixteen  years. 
We  wer*  frequently  transferred.  I  was  busy 
during  those  years  with  housekeeping  for  my 
husband  and  two  daughters.  However,  I 
found  time  for  church  and  club  work.  I  did 
not  return  t*)  the  school  room  untU  several 
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years  after  my  husband  came  back  to  Ken- 
tucky to  enter  the  motel  business. 

Previous  to  1955.  1  taught  for  four  and 
one-haU  years  in  Memorial  High  School  in 
Hart  County  That  year  my  husband  bought 
a  motel  in  San  Bernardino.  California.  Soon 
afterwards  I  accepted  a  position  in  tJpland's 
excellent  scbool  sj'stem.  My  husband  was 
wounded,  Christmas  Eve,  1959.  in  a  holdup 
and  passed  away  a  week  later.  I  continued  to 
teach  In  tFpland,  California,  until  I  met 
mandatory  age  retirement  in  June,  1066. 

Z  was  asked  that  year  to  return  to  Hart 
County.  Kentucky,  to  teach.  This  leads  to 
the  factor  that  is  causing  me  to  write  to  you. 
I  know  bow  valuable  your  time  is.  Thus  I 
will  present  my  observations  as  briefly  as  I 
can.  I  feet  that  they  concern  our  state  and 
our  country.  If  you  wish  for  further  particu- 
lars, you  may  write  to  me. 

I  am  teaching  four  classes  of  language  arts 
and  two  classes  of  social  studies  in  Le  Grande 
school,  a  school  of  2'J4  students,  grades  one 
through  e-ght.  This  school  Is  located  three 
mUes  from  the  home  where  Governor  Louie 
B.  Nunn  grew  up,  and  is  an  above-the-aver- 
age  rural  neighborhood. 

At  present  In  this  school  there  are  eight 
teachers,  a  teaching  principal,  two  aides,  and 
a  part-time  librarian.  The  instructor  of  phys- 
ical education  is  under  the  federal  Title  I 
Program.  For  t»th  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
there  are  two  forty-flve  minute  periods  of 
physical  education.  Two  of  our  teachers  of 
reading  are  also  under  this  program.  For 
each  of  their  classes  they  have  fuU-time 
atides  and  a  doss  limit  of  fifteen  studenU. 
Our  principal  teaches  two  classes.  All  the 
remainder  of  his  time  is  spent  on  state  and 
federal  reports. 

Our  reading  teachers  ore  not  limited  to 
slow  readers.  During  tbe  fort)--flve  minute 
periods  they  and  their  aides  teach  fifteen  for 
each  readiug  teacher.  I  am  scheduled  to 
teach  reading,  grammar,  composition,  spell- 
ing, and  handwriting  to  classes  of  mixed  abil- 
ity, ranging  in  size  from  twenty-live  to 
thirty. 

I  realize  the  ochedullng  is  largely  a  matter 
for  our  state  department.  I  am  presently 
writing  our  assistant  superintendent  Ai>out 
this  matter. 

The  next  complaint  Is  entirely  federal.  All 
of  our  cbtidrea  are  served  breakfasts  for  five 
cents  each  at  the  federal  government's  e«- 
pense.  At  noon  many  of  them  get  free 
lunches.  I  have  thirty  in  my  home  room. 
Sixteen  of  these  are  on  the  free  lunch  pro- 
gram. The  government  pays  the  school  forty- 
two  cents  each  for  these  lunches  while  the 
others  buy  theirs  for  twenty-five  cents.  All 
get  as  much  milk  as  they  wlU  drink,  which  is 
paid  for  out  of  federal  funds.  During  the 
afternoon  break,  most  of  the  students  who 
get  funds  for  free  luuches  spend  from  ten  to 
twenty  cents  for  cokes  and  popslcles. 

Lost  week  a  number  of  federal  Inspectors 
were  at  our  school.  They  approved  the  buUd- 
Ing  of  two  additional  classrooms,  a  library, 
and  a  remedial  reading  room.  Right  now  the 
readiug  teachers  under  the  federal  program 
have  costly  reading  equipment,  which  Is  not 
available  to  the  rest  of  us  teachers  of  read- 
ing. Last  spring  very  costly  kitchen  equip- 
ment u-os  bought  with  federal  funds. 

I  have  been  outspoken  about  the  unneces- 
sary expenses  necessitated  by  these  federal 
programs.  My  principal  tells  me  that  If  our 
school  does  not  avail  itself  of  these  funds, 
others  will  get  them.  Without  them  1  am 
sure  our  educatlorml  program  would  be  as 
good.  Certainly  we  teachers  would  have  bet- 
ter balanced  schedules.  As  a  result  we  would 
be  happier  and   more  successful. 

Right  now  N.E.A.  Is  inspecting  Kentucky 
schools.  Taxpayers  are  not  going  to  vote  for 
higher  school  taxes  oa  long  as  the  present 
wEUite  of  money  continues,  l^pland.  Califor- 
nia, had  good  schools  and  teachers  were  weU 
paid.  Tbey  bad  almost  none  of  this  Title  I 
Program. 

Use  your  influence  to  fight  this  "two- 
headed  monster",  and  Z  aball  be  in  Monroe 
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County  four  jettn  from  now,  supporting  you. 

Howover.  you  never  seem  to  need  any  adcll- 

tlon&l  help  In  getting  votes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Lbona  Pakoux  Toitho 
Mrs.  Paul  L.  Touns. 

Hoasc  Cave.  Kt., 
December  14.  1970. 
Hon.  TiH  Lee  CABTca, 
CongresM  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Waahington,  DC. 

HoNOEABu;  Sm:  Thank  you  for  ycnir  Mnd 
letter  In  reply  to  mine  In  regard  to  the 
discrimination  In  our  school  Bystem  In  favor 
of  thsee  employed  under  Title  I.  You  may 
teel  !ree  to  use  any  or  all  parts  of  It  In  any 
way  you  may  sec  fit  In  working  to  cut  down 
waaie  in  Federal  approprla'Jcn  for  education. 

It  U  a  deplorable  situation  when  a  prin- 
cipal la  ne^^e&sliaced  to  apead  most  of  his 
time,  coimtlng  aud  making  state  and  federal 
reportfr  of  money  as  is  needed  under  present 
federal  aid  programs.  Equally  unfortunate 
Is  the  ^tUJtlon  where  a  first-grade  teacher 
has  thirty-seven  pupils,  and  In  the  same 
rchoui  a  teacher  under  Title  I  program  is 
limited  to  fifteen  students.  The  former 
teacher  doee  not  have  an  aide  and  the  latter 
doee.  This  happened  In  our  school  last  year. 

The  above  is  a  problem  for  local  school  of- 
ficials, but  such  would  not  happen  If  Fed- 
eral legislation  did  not  furnish  the  setting 
for  it. 

I  appreciate  your  Interest  In  educational 
matters - 

Sincerely  yours. 

LSONA  P.  TOUNC 
Mrs.  Paul  L.  Yochc. 


RED  CHINA  ADMISSION  INTO 
UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or    VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia .  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs.  I  would  like  to  caU  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  editor  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  in  response  to  a  recent  article  by 
Clayton  FMtchey  which  appeared  in  the 
same  newspaper  on  the  same  subject: 
admission  of  Red  China  into  the  United 
Nations. 

The  letter  follows: 

November  30.  1970. 
EorroB 

Evening  Star 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Sm:  Clayton  Prltchey.  In  his  desire  to 
win  support  for  admtselon  of  Red  China  to 
the  U.N.,  is  doing  what  seems  to  be  popular 
these  dnys  in  Journalistic  tactics.  It  Is  the 
dellbera:?  slanting  and  falsifying  of  informa- 
tion— selectivity  in  the  choice  of  facts — 
truths  and  falsity  are  relative  factors  to  t>e 
e.tplolted  in  whatever  way  that  helps  their 
side — stressing  the  appeasement  line  now 
being  pressed  upon  us  for  a  settlement  for 
our  Aytan  problems. 

No  better  example  was  provided  in  his 
column  of  Nov.  14.  "China  Should  Speak  For 
BOO  Million  Chinese." 

He  said.  "Many  historians  feel  there  might 
not  have  been  a  Korean  war  If  the  United 
States  had  recognized  the  mainland  govern- 
ment rather  than  Chiaag'a  In  any  case,  it  Is 
improbable  that  China  would  have  come  Into 
the  Korean  war  If  the  t7nlted  States  bad 
not   marched    to   Its    bordera."    Well,   quite 
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naturally,  theie  would  be  peace,  no  war  over 
all  the  world,  if  we  could  settle  for  peace  the 
Orwelllan  way.  The  truth  though  Is,  that. 
Red  China  was  condemned  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1051  for  Its  aggressive  armed  inter- 
vention in  Korea.  The  United  States  militarily 
participated  in  the  U.N.  peacekeeping  acUoa 
lo  prevent  the  takeover  In  South  Korea. 

Further  In  the  Nov.  14  coltunn  Frltohey 
stated,  "The  present  argtunent  at  the  United 
Nations  is  not,  as  most  think,  over  admitting 
China,  for  China'  Is  already  a  member.  In 
fact  it  is  a  founding  member  and  la  one  of 
the  five  permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council."  He  goes  on,  "The  issue  is  over  who 
la  entitled  to  occupy  China's  seat — mainland 
China  (Pop.  BOO  &fiIUon)  or  Taiwan  China 
(14  Million).  It  Is  in  short,  a  representative 
question."  Clariflcatlon  should  be  made  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  the  communist  gov- 
emment  of  Mainland  China  that  was  seated 
m  the  United  Nations  at  the  time  of  Ita 
fotmdlng  in  1945,  but  the  Government  that 
existed  there  before  the  communist  takeover 
a  few  years  later.  The  coountmists  no  more 
represented  the  Chinese  people  then,  than 
do  the  Black  Panthers  represent  the  Ameri- 
cans In  the  United  States,  now. 

Prltchey  Is  concerned  about  Chiang  Kai- 
Shek's  Government  in  Taiwan  referring  to 
that  rule  as  a  military  dictatorship  in  which 
the  people  have  no  voice.  While  this  may  be 
technically  correct,  no  reference  la  made  to 
the  fact  that  on  the  mainland  China  the 
people  have  no  voice  In  anything.  Just  as  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  where  97%  of  the  people 
who  are  autl-coramunlsts  live  under  absolute 
totalitarianism  having  no  freedom  of  speech, 
religion  or  right  to  elective  government. 
Parenthetically.  Chlang-Kal-Shek  tried  to  set 
up  a  constitutional  form  of  government  In 
China  In  1946  before  the  communists  came  to 
power.  He  failed  In  this  attempt  by  the 
United  States  error  of  denying  him  the  aid 
he  needed  to  resist  the  communists.  The  same 
techniques  applied  then  are  now  being  used 
to  build  the  image  of  the  communist  leader^i 
as  one  of  benevolence  and  the  opposite  of 
such  being  made  of  the  antt-commtinlat  lead- 
ers— Chlang-Kal-Shek. 

The  real  question  is  should  the  Chinese 
people  be  allowed  to  continue  to  be  repre- 
sented by  those  ieadera  who  desire  thetr  peo- 
ple to  live  In  freedom,  which  is  technically 
what  the  majority  of  Chinese  want,  or  should 
they  be  represented  by  those  who  desire  to 
continue  their  iUegal  oppressive  rule  of  com- 
munis tic -Boclalism  of  a  one-party  system  of 
tyranny.  To  have  them  represented  by  the 
latter,  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  a 
betrayal  of  the  free  Chinese  who  have  re- 
mained loyal  to  us  in  spite  of  our  mistakes 
that  have  caused  endleas  grief.  It  would  pro- 
vide our  enemies  with  a  means  of  our  con- 
quest by  the  soolallstlc-communtatlc  com- 
plex. 

Dorothy  Coitman. 


December  18,  1970 

The  youth  from  Dundalk  was  PPC  Leonard 
P.  Kunaman,  Jr.,  19.  of  7605  St.  Fabian  Lane 
in  North  Pomt  VUlage. 

He  was  kUled  last  Wednesday  when  a 
booby  trap  detonated  at  a  night  defenalvs 
poeltlon.  according  to  Information  from  the 
Defense  Department  received  by  his  famUy. 

He  had  served  with  the  Americal  Dirlstoo 
and  had  been  In  Vietnam  since  September  2. 
his  father  said. 

PFC  Kunsman's  father  said  his  son  had 
attended  Our  Lady  of  Hope  Elementoiy 
School,  In  Dundalk,  and  had  been  graduated 
from  Sparrows  Point  High  School  in  ims. 

After  graduation,  he  worked  as  an  appren- 
tice electrician  on  various  construction  Jobs 
in  the  area. 

In  addition  to  his  mother  and  father,  be  is 
survived  by  two  aistera,  Mrs.  Linda  EUlott 
and  Susan  Kunsman. 


DUNDALK  SOLDIER  DIES  IN 
VIETNAM 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

OF   UAMTLANO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  ol  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Pfc.  Leonard  P.  Kunsman.  Jr.,  a  cou- 
rageous yoiine  man  from  Dundalk.  Md., 
was  killed  recently  In  Vietnam.  I  should 
like  to  honor  his  memory  by  Includlne 
the  following  article  in  the  P.icord  : 

DUNDAUt    SOLDIZS    DiES   tM    VlVTNAU 

An  Infuitxyman  from  tbe  Dundalk  areft 
has  bMn  killed  In  Vietnam,  the  Army  an* 
nounced  yestarday. 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  JUSTICE 
DEPARTMENT  PROCEDURE 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  Mxasoumx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BZPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  hlj 
press  conference  last  Thursday.  Decem- 
ber 10,  the  President  was  asked  his  view 
of  the  accusations  reportedly  made  by 
FBI  Director  Hoover  against  two  men. 

The  President  replied  in  part: 

The  Juatlce  Department  la  looklog  Into 
that  testimony  that  Mr.  Hoover  he*  given, 
and  will  take  appropriate  action  If  the  ttcit 
Justify  It. 

Passing  the  suggestion,  imdoubtedly 
not  intended,  that  facts  can  justify  any 
kind  of  action  other  than  appropriate,  we 
are  compelled  to  consider  actions  that 
might  be  warranted  by  one  of  two  pos- 
sible factual  discoveries  by  the  Justice 
Department:  One,  that  there  is  at  pres- 
ent no  demonstrable  evidence  to  sustain 
the  referenced  charges;  two,  that  there 
is  such  evidence.  In  the  latter  case  appro- 
priate action  would  consist  of  a  timely 
fiiing  of  ofBclal  charges.  In  the  fonner, 
appropriate  action  would  consist  ol  a 
public  retraction,  apology,  and  reaffirma- 
tion of  our  respect  for  our  rule  of  law. 
and  administrative  proprieties  that  re- 
flect It. 

A  number  of  colleagues  and  constlM- 
ents  have  expressed  dismay  at  the  Pres- 
ident's overall  response  to  the  toQUliy. 
Some  say  he  was  too  noncommittal.  Oth- 
ers express  regret  that  by  implication  he 
appeared  to  chastise  the  Nation  s  FBI  Di- 
rector. The  record  shows  that  the  Pres- 
ident acknowledged  that  Mr.  Hoover 
made  the  referenced  charges;  that  the 
Justice  Department  was  looldng  into 
"that  testimony";  and,  that  he.  the  Pres- 
ident, "generally  approved"  of  the  Direc- 
tor's actions.  The  ambiguity  of  the 
latter  two  observations  has  caused  the 
concern.  People  wonder  if  the  Justice  De- 
partment Is  looking  into  "that  testi- 
mony" from  the  point  of  view  of 
implementing  it.  or  retracting  it.  ThW 
wonder  also  if  the  Presidents  asserted, 
"general  approval"  implies  disapproval 
in  this  instance.  "General  approval"  li 
too  faint  PresidenUal  praise  for  the  Na- 
tion's chief  Investigator  at  a  time  wliai 
total  confidence  in  the  bureau  is  r  ~ 
tial  to  national  harmony 
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We  do  remember  well  how  quickly  the 
White  House  moved  this  past  fall  to 
counter  the  impression  tliat  the  Presi- 
dent's comments  on  the  Tate  trial  were 
intended  to  prejudge  the  issues.  More- 
over, In  last  Thursday's  conference  the 
President,  himself,  candidly  admitted  the 
inapproprJateness  of  those  and  other 
Bimilarly  spontaneoit  remarks.  Yet 
nearly  3  weeks  have  now  passed  since 
the  Director's  charges  were  made,  and 
no  public  explanation.  Implementation, 
or  retraction  has  lieen  forthcoming. 

We  have  been  asked  if  the  President 
feels  bound  by  a  standard  of  accounta- 
bility higher  than  that  to  which  he  would 
hold  the  Director  or  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. What  is  to  be  our  reply? 

The  President  has  amply  demon- 
strated Ills  willingness  to  differ  publicly 
with  other  appointed  otScials.  It  would 
not  be  a  healthy  thing  for  the  public  to 
be  encouraged  to  surmise  that  this  in- 
dependence of  mind  is  inversely  propor- 
tionate to  the  seriousness  of  the  issue  or 
tbe  vulnerability  of  the  official  in 
question. 

What  is  at  stake  is  not  simply  the  Na- 
tion's continued  high  esteem  for  the  FBI 
and  Its  distinguished  Director,  but  its 
confidence  in  the  steady  application  in 
our  highest  councils  of  the  principle  of 
procedural  due  process  and  assumed  in- 
nocence until  guilt  \x  proven. 

In  the  meantime  the  charges  hang 
heavily  not  only  over  the  heads  of  the 
two  accused  men,  but  over  the  entire  sys- 
tem through  which  they  have  received 
justice,  and  must  continue  to  receive  It, 
over  the  entire  fabric  of  codified  laws 
and  uncodified  trust  that  binds  us  to- 
gether as  a  nation,  over  us  all. 


PROGRESS  IN  CONSERVATION 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

op  OOECON 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  15,  1970 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
2  yeirs  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
hw  made  great  strides  in  the  field  of 
conservation  and  the  environment. 
Among  their  major  decisions  are  their 
policies  designed  to  protect  eight  species 
of  whales  by  banning  importation  of 
their  oil.  meat,  and  other  products  and 
to  ban  billboards  from  certain  public 
land.  Considerable  question  arose  after 
the  departure  of  Secretary  Hlckel  as  to 
whether  or  not  these  orders  would  be 
rescinded.  I  am  pleased  to  have  learned 
today  that  Acting  Secretary  Pred  J.  Rus- 
sell has  announced  his  intention  not  to 
change  these  policies.  Mr.  Russell  also 
announced  his  plans  for  deferring  to  the 
new  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
possible  modincatlon  of  oil-spilllng  reg- 
ulations, since  such  matters  will  now  fall 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  new  orga- 
nization. 

This  decision  by  Mr.  Russell  is  Indica- 
tive. I  feel,  of  the  continued  progress  in 
conservation  and  the  environment  which 
»e  can  expect  under  his  leadership  and 
wter  January  under  Rogers  Morton. 
«r  the  interest  and  information  of  my 
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colleagues  in  th-is  area  of  critical  con- 
cern to  us,  I  sm  submitting  the  Depart- 
ment's pre^s  release  in  Its  entirety: 

CONSEXVATION    ISEUE5 

Some  oonfusloa  h3s  arisen  regarding  tbe 
Department  of  the  Interior's  position  on 
three  major  conservation  Issues:  Protection 
of  whales  and  other  endangered  species;  ban 
on  biUboards  on  public  lands;  and  new  regu- 
lations on  oil  pollution. 

Here  are  the  facte : 

Whales :  The  move  to  safeguard  eight 
species  of  whales  by  banning  Importation  of 
their  oil,  meat,  and  other  products  was  an- 
nounced originally  November  24.  1970,  In  a 
press  release.  The  ban  became  effective  when 
the  order  was  published  In  the  Pederal  Regis- 
ter December  3.  1970.  (See  page  18319.  et 
seq,  of  volume  36.  No.  233  of  that  date). 

Ban  on  billboards:  The  final  adoption  of 
strong,  new  regulations  to  ban  bUIboarda 
from  public  lands  managed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  was  announced  by  the 
Department  on  December  7,  1970.  See  tbe 
Department's  press  release  of  that  date  and 
the  formal  regulations  that  were  published 
In  the  Pederal  Register  December  B.  1970. 
(See  page  18663.  et  seq.,  of  volume  35,  No. 
338  of  that  date. ) 

New  ou  poUutlon  regulations:  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  has  deferred  to  tbe  new 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  regarding 
possible  modification  of  oll-sptil  regulations, 
since  EPA  became  the  responsible  organiza- 
tion in  this  area  on  December  2.  1970. 

In  line  with  the  above.  Acting  Secretary 
Fred  J.  Russell  has  stated  that  he  has  no 
Intention  of  changing  any  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  policies  on  conservation  or 
environmental  matters  which  were  In  effect 
or  in  process  on  November  36,  1970,  when  he 
assumed  his  present  duties. 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  the  progress  in  coal  mine 
safety  being  made  a*  the  experimental 
coal  mine  In  Bruceton,  Pa.  The  Bureau 
of  Mines  of  the  Department  of  Interior 
is  to  be  complimented  on  their  outstand- 
ing research  in  this  important  area. 

I  insert  the  following  news  release: 

AMMONitru  Salt  Sprat  Chicks  Coal  Dnar 
Explosions 

The  exploelon  hazard  poeed  by  coal  dust 
on  shuttle-car  roadways  in  mines  can  be  con- 
trolled by  application  of  an  ammonium  phos- 
phate solution,  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Mines  reports  In  a  new  technical 
publication. 

Some  coal  dusts  can  spread  the  force  of  a 
mine  explosion,  when  an  explosion  of  gas 
disperses  the  dust  Into  tbe  air  and  then  pro- 
vides flame  to  Ignite  it.  Wetting  the  coal  dust, 
or  covering  it  with  incombustible  rock  dust 
(usually  limestone)  are  methods  currently 
used  to  prevent  dust  explosions  from  prop- 
agating. The  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  requires  mine  operators  to 
minimize  the  dust  explosion  hazard  by 
methods  no  leas  effective  than  rock  dusting 
and  wetting. 

The  disadvantages  of  using  these  two 
methods  where  shuttle  cars  operate,  bow- 
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ever,  prompted  the  Bureau  to  Investigate 
r}Osslble  alternatives.  Too  much  water  can 
make  tbe  roadways  slippery  or  muddy.  Rock 
dust  alone  can  be  sthred  into  the  air  by  the 
passage  of  shuttle  cars,  exposing  miners  to 
tbe  danger  of  breathing  rhe  rock  dust,  which 
can  be  a  resplrstory  Irritant.  Rock  dust  and 
water  combined  can  be  especially  slippery. 

According  to  the  Bureau,  tests  In  it*  Ex- 
perimental Co&l  Mine  near  Bniceton,  Pa., 
showed  that  the  ammonium  phosphate  spray 
Is  3*4  times  more  effective  than  rock  dusting 
for  arresting  floor  dust  explosions.  In  addi- 
tion, the  spray  keeps  shuttle  cars  from 
stirring  up  airborne  contamlnanta. 

Compared  to  explosion  control  by  wetting, 
the  addition  of  ammonium  phosphate  cute 
by  II  percent  the  amount  of  water  needed. 
Roadways  are  then  less  muddy,  and  the  poe- 
slbillty  of  accidents  from  falls  and  skids  Is  re- 
duced. While  other  flame -Inhibiting  salta 
would  prot>ably  be  effective  alao,  the  am- 
monium phosphate  la  nontoxic  and  causM 
Uttle  corroaloo. 

Included  in  the  new  report  are  resulta  of 
tests  on  tnerttng  floor  dust£  with  water  alone, 
water  with  a  wetung  agent,  dry  limestone 
dust,  and  combinationfi  of  wetting  and  rock 
dusting.  A  commercial  latex  solution  was  also 
tested  as  a  way  of  keeping  the  dust  from 
being  dispersed,  but  adequate  binding  of  the 
dust  could  not  be  achieved  ou  a  large  scale. 
In  all  tests,  roof  and  wall  dusts  were  Iner.ed 
by  rock  dusting. 

Pull  details  of  the  tests  are  pre-sented  In 
"Control  of  the  Dust  Explosion  Hazard  on 
Coal  Mine  Shuttle-Car  Runways,"  Bureau  of 
Mines  Report  of  Investigations  7446,  by  John 
Nagy,  Edward  M.  Kaweuski.  and  Edward  A. 
Barrett.  Single  copies  of  the  report  can  he 
obtained  free  from  Publications  Distribution 
Center.  Bureau  of  Mines.  4800  FOrbes  Ave.. 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15213. 


OUTSTANDma  PROGRESS  ON  COAL 
MINE  SAFETY  THROUGH  RE- 
SEARCH AT  BRUCETON.  PA..  EX- 
PERIMENTAL COAL  MINE 


IN  PRAISE  OF  DOGS 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 


OF  ILLXMOI8 


IN  1  HE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedriesday,  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  notable 
tribute  to  the  dog  as  man's  best  friend 
was  published  December  9  in  the  Herald- 
Whig.  Quincy,  m.,  wi-itten  by  the 
farm  editor.  Keith  L.  Wilkey.  Because 
Quincy  Is  situated  between  two  places  in 
the  Mldwe.st  where  dogs  are  memorialiaed 
it  Is  appropriate  that  this  exceptional 
article,  even  though  dealing  with  two 
historic  points  beyond  my  district,  be 
entered  in  the  Record: 
Let  Us  Pxaise  These  FArrHVUX.  FkiXNMl 
(By  Keith  L.  Wilkey) 

"Dog  la  man's  best  friend,"  Is  an  old  and 
familiar  adage. 

Few  people  are  opposed  to  dogs,  or  really 
classified  as  "dog  haters."  As  family  pete, 
stock  dogs  oround  the  farm — even  racers  for 
gamblers  and  betters  at  racetracks,  tbe  dog 
has  many  friends.  Some  ardent  dog  lovers 
insist  that  "some  dogs  have  more  sense  than 
some  people." 

Dogs  are  found  In  every  country  In  the 
world.  According  to  the  World  Book  Encylo- 
pedla.  there  are  about  25  mllUon  dogs  In  the 
United  States. 

Dogs  have  been  immortalized  in  song, 
poetry  and  art  and  some  have  been  per- 
petuated in  granite  and  cement.  Recently  I 
had  occasion  to  observe  two  statues  of  dogs 
one  In  Fulton  County  IlllnoU  and  the  other 
In  Johnson  County  Missouri. 

Unfortunately  not  much  is  known  of  the 
Fulton  County  dog.  who  died  almost  70  years 
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ago.  For  many  yeun  he  has  reposed  In  con- 
crete oa  top  of  hl£  master's  grave,  even  as  he 
did  In  real  Ufe.  I  was  unable  to  find  anyone 
who  knew  the  dog's  name. 

In  the  cHy  cemetery  at  Cuba,  Illlnola, 
located  seven  miles  north  of  Lewistown,  aeven 
miles  southwest  of  Canton  and  33  miles  east 
of  Macc»nb.  Is  u  granite  monument  bearing 
the  name.  •Thomas  A.  Cather."  The  deceased 
was  bom  on  Jon.  34.  1879  and  died  at  the 
age  of  33  In  1003.  Behind  the  tombstone  lies 
the  concrete  dog.  the  marks  of  more  than  a 
half  century  apparent  by  the  patches  of 
green  moss  that  appears  In  the  more  secluded 
oreoB  on  the  lnamlnat«  body. 

The  dog's  head  Is  resting  on  his  front  paws 
and  the  soulful  expression  in  his  eyes  has 
been  remarkably  transferred  into  the  mixture 
of  sand  and  cement.  Pew  people,  especially 
on  their  Qrst  trip  through  the  cemetery,  pass 
the  place  without  stopping  and  refiecting  on 
the  scene. 

According  to  local  legend,  young  Cather 
loved  the  dog  very  much  and  the  falthfxil  pet 
returned  the  affection.  When  the  young  man 
.^ckened  and  died,  the  dog  could  not  be  con- 
soled. He  reportedly  made  dally  trips  to  the 
cemetery  and  lay.  Just  as  he  is  in  the  statue, 
with  his  sorrowing  head  between  hla  front 
paws,  as  close  to  his  master  as  he  could  be. 

Not  too  long  after  his  master's  demise,  the 
dog  died.  The  family  and  neighbors  were 
moved  by  the  animal'3  faithfulness  and  de- 
votion to  his  young  master,  so  a  craftsman 
fashioned  the  likeness  of  the  faithful  dog 
Into  a  mold  which  was  filled  with  concrete. 
After  the  mixture  hardened  It  was  placed  on 
the  grave,  where  in  life,  the  dog  mourned 
hl3  loss. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  the  Incident 
of  the  concrete  dog.  It  is  slgnlflcant  that  the 
episode  happened  In  the  very  neighborhood 
where  the  famous  writer,  Edgar  Lee  Masters, 
wrote  of  a  Pulton  County  cemetery  In  his 
Inunortal  "Spoon  River  Aiubology."  Date  of 
the  Anthology's  publication  was  1915,  but 
local  residents  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact 
date  of  the  dog's  placement  In  the  cemetery. 
The  consensus  wss,  however,  that  the  locat- 
ing of  the  concrete  dog  preceded  Master's 
epic  of  the  long-dead  voices  relating  their 
experiences  from  the  graves  of  the  Spoon 
River  burying  grounds. 

It  seems  to  many  visitors  of  the  cemetery 
that  some  note  .should  be  taken  by  the  busy 
world  of  this  rather  touching  scene.  Tet, 
according  to  citizens  of  the  community,  no 
"wrtte-upB"  have  appeared  In  public  print 
that  anyone  could  recall. 

X  waa  unable  to  locate  anyone  who  knew 
whatever  happened  to  the  Cather  Tamily. 
though  there  may  be  relatives  living  In  the 
community  of  which  I  was  unaware.  But 
anyone,  and  especially  dog  lovers  as  well  as 
those  who  appreciate  the  finer  virtues  and 
beauty  of  life  aa  expressed  by  loyalty  and 
devotion,  who  will  stop  and  meander  through 
the  cemetery  when  passing  through  Cuba  on 
Route  97,  will  find  the  experience,  as  have 
many  over  the  years,  imprecsive. 

Two  weeks  ago  there  was  a  bouquet  of  ar- 
tl&cial  flowers  behind  the  monument,  right 
near  the  dog's  nose.  Someone  remembered. 

The  other  dog  monument  and  the  story 
that  goes  with  It  has  received  world-wide  at- 
tention. It  was  not  so  much  the  killing 
of  the  dog.  but  the  moving  and  eloquent 
tribute  to  man's  best  friend  given  by  the 
prosecuting  attorney.  Senator  George  Gra- 
ham Vest,  at  the  trial  for  damages  brought 
by  the  dead  canine's  owner. 

Even  older  than  the  Incident  of  the  Cuba 
dog.  the  killing  of  a  black  and  tan  hound 
named  Drum,  occurred  more  than  a  century 
ago.  On  the  night  of  October  28.  1B68,  old 
Drum,  the  property  of  a  JohnsDn  County 
(Missouri)  farmer  named  Charles  Burden, 
was  shot  and  killed.  Burden  charged  his 
brother-in-law,  Leonldaa  Bomsby.  with  the 
foul  deed.  Some  dog,  or  dogs,  had  been 
kUUng  Hornaby's  sheep.  Though  Drum  was 
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never  proven  to  have  been  involved.  Bur- 
den sued  for  3S0  damages,  a  fair  amount  In 
those  post-Civil  War  days. 

As  a  result  of  various  appeals  and-or  mis- 
trials. Tour  trials  were  held  before  a  final 
verdict  was  reached  and  appeals  denied  by 
the  higher  courts  for  re-trials.  Burden  won 
the  case,  aa  he  had  In  the  lower  courts.  In 
the  lung  and  mvolved  legal  battle,  aome  of 
the  most  imposing  legal  talent  in  Misaouri's 
history  was  mvolved. 

At  the  first  trial  In  Warrensburg.  the 
county  seat.  Hornsby  was  represented  by 
David  Nation,  who  was  later  a  newspaper 
editor.  HIS  greatest  claim  to  fame,  however, 
waa  due  to  his  wife,  the  famous  hatchet- 
Kwlnglng  Carrie  Nation,  who  broke  Into  sa- 
loons wielding  her  famous  hatchet  during 
the  early  prohibition  wave  that  shook  neigh- 
boring Kansas. 

Burden  was  represented  by  Elliott  and 
Blodgett.  Elliott  was  later  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas  of  Johnson  County  and 
Blodgett  served  with  distinction  in  the  Mis- 
souri state  Senate. 

Other  attorneys  involved  in  the  trials  in- 
cluded the  firm  of  Crittenden  and  Cockrell. 
T.  T.  Crittenden  was  later  Governor  of  Mis- 
souri and  hla  partner,  Prancls  Cockrell,  rep- 
resented Missouri  In  the  United  States  Senate 
for  30  years. 

In  the  final  and  most  famous  trial.  Burden 
was  represented  by  the  firm  of  Philips  and 
Vest.  Philips  in  later  years  was  United  States 
District  Attorney  and  Vest,  who  delivered  the 
eloquent  oratory,  was  a  U.S.  Senator  from 
1879  untU  1903. 

On  September  23,  1870.  Vest  made  hla  final 
plea  to  the  Jury.  His  vrords  were  so  eloquent 
that  they  not  only  won  the  case  for  his  client, 
but  won  the  hearts  of  mllllona  over  the  years. 
The  speech  has  become  reoogmzed  as  one  of 
the  literary  gems  of  American  literature. 

Por  many  years  the  story  of  Senator  Vest 
and  old  Driun  lived  in  the  conunumty  only 
from  coiu-t  records  and  classical  literature. 
In  the  faU  of  1956  the  citizens  of  Warrens- 
burg. under  the  direction  of  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  decided  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  principal  character  In  the 
drama.  An  appeal  was  made  for  volunteer 
funds  and  the  reeponse  came  from  dog  lovers 
everywhere. 

Today,  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the 
courthouse  lawn  In  Warrensbiu-g,  is  a  large 
granite  base,  adorned  on  the  top  with  the 
llfe-£lzed  statue  of  a  hound,  as  near  an 
exact  replica  of  old  Drum  aa  historians  were 
able  to  find.  A  local  black  and  tan  coon  hound 
served  as  a  model. 

Attached  to  the  front  of  the  pedestal  Is  a 
bronze  tablet  Inscribed  with  Senator  Vest's 
moving  plea. 

Though  the  trial  actually  took  place  In  the 
old  courthouse,  located  several  blocks  west  of 
the  present  structure,  the  statue  is  located  at 
the  present  site.  At  the  time  It  was  erected, 
the  long-neglected  old  courthouse  was  a  pri- 
vate residence.  It  was  completed  aa  a  court- 
house in  1842  and  served  the  county  until 
1878.  when  it  was  sold  at  a  sheriff's  sale.  This 
of  course,  occurred  after  completion  and 
occupancy  of  the  present  structure. 

However,  during  the  last  year  or  two.  much 
of  the  old  courthouse  has  been  restored.  A 
grant  of  federal  funds  has  been  applied  for 
and  Iccttl  enthusiasts  hope  that  when  restora- 
tion IS  complete,  perhaps  the  statue  can  be 
moved  to  the  original  site  of  the  famous 
oration 

Senator  Vest's  plea  to  the  Jury,  immortal- 
ized on  the  bronze  tablet  aflSxed  to  the  base 
of  the  monunu.nt.  follows: 

"Oentlemen  of  the  Jury.  The  best  friend  a 
man  has  in  this  world  may  tiu-n  against  him 
and  become  his  enemy.  His  son  or  daughter 
that  he  has  reared  with  loving  care  may  prove 
ungrateful  Those  who  are  nearest  and  dear- 
est to  us.  those  whom  we  trust  with  our  hap- 
piness and  our  good  nam;,  may  become  trai- 
tors to  theu  faith.  The  money  that  a  man 
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has.  he  maj  lose.  It  files  away  from  him 
perliaps  when  he  needs  it  the  most. 

"A  man's  reputation  may  bo  sacrificed  In 
a  moment,  of  Ill-considered  action.  The 
people  who  are  prone  to  fall  on  their  knees 
to  do  his  honor  when  success  is  with  ua  tdzj 
be  the  first,  to  throw  the  stone  of  malice 
when  failure  settles  Its  cloud  upon  our  heads. 

"The  one  absolutely  unselfish  friend  that 
a  man  can  have  In  this  selfish  world;  the 
one  that  never  deserts  him  and  the  one 
that  never  proves  ungrateful  or  treacbennu 
Is  his  dog. 

"Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  a  man's  doc 
stands  by  him  in  prosperity  and  in  poverty- 
in  health  and  In  sickness:  he  will  sleep  oti 
the  oold  ground,  where  the  wintry  winoi 
blow  and  the  snow  drives  fiercely,  if  only  he 
may  be  near  his  master's  side.  He  will  kisi 
the  hand  that  has  no  food  to  offer.  He  will 
lick  the  wounds  and  sores  that  come  In  en- 
coimters  with  the  roughness  of  the  world.  Be 
eruards  the  sleep  of  his  pauper  master  as  if 
he  were  a  prince.  When  all  other  Mandi 
desert,  he  remains. 

"When  riches  take  wings  and  reputation 
falls  to  pieces,  he  is  as  constant  in  his  love 
as  the  sun  In  Its  Journey  through  the 
heavens.  If  fortune  drives  the  master  forth 
an  outcast  In  the  world,  friendless  and  home- 
less,  the  faithful  dog  asks  no  higher  privilege 
than  that  of  accompanying  him  to  guard 
against  danger,  to  fight  against  hla  enemHa. 
and  when  the  last  scene  of  all  comea  and 
death  takes  the  master  in  Its  embrace  and 
his  body  is  laid  away  in  the  cold  ground,  no 
matter  If  all  other  friends  pursue  their  way, 
there  by  his  graveside  will  the  noble  dog  be 
found,  his  head  between  his  paws  his  eyes 
sad  but  open  in  alert  watchfulness,  faith- 
ful and  true,  even  to  death." 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  AGRICULTUR- 
AL  EXPERIMENT  STATION  AND 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COOPERA- 
TIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday.  December  10,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Delegation  to  the  Congress  lad 
the  honor  of  lunching  with  Dr.  Rusell  E. 
Larson.  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Director  of  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  University. 

Dean  Larson  reported  to  the  delega- 
tion on  the  work  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Penn  State.  He 
told  of  the  efforts  of  Cooperative  Exten- 
sion to  bring  the  results  of  that  work 
into  all  sections  of  Pennsylvania.  Since 
other  land-grant  colleges  throughout  the 
country  do  similar  work,  I  »1sh  to  enter 
Dean  Larson's  prepared  remarks  into  the 
Record.  I  think  the  efforts  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Penn  State  are  a  good 
example  of  the  effectiye  use  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  benefits  of  our  whole  so- 
ciety: \^ 
The  Pennstlvania  Aoucui.tueal  Expewmemt 

Station  and  the^Pennstlvania  Coopbea- 

nvE  Extension  Sn^^g 

(By  R.  E.  LorsoD) 

I  am  greatly  appreciative  of  the  privilege 
of  meeting  with  you  today  and  for  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  Pennsylvania  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station  and  the  Peon- 
sylvaola  Cooperative  Extension  Serrloe.  botb 
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nf  which  are  responslblUiles  of  the  College  of 
J^iculture  of  The  Pennsylvania  State 
Oniverslty. 

pjod  production  in  the  United  States  runs 
90  smoothly  that  people  tend  to  lose  sight 
of  now  it  achieved  this  condition  and  the 
factors  that  are  basic  to  the  continuation  of 
Its  efficiency.  The  thought  of  going  without 
food  in  the  United  SUtea  seldom  occurs  to 
anyone- 

Recently,  however,  something  happened 
that  made  many  people  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  could  be  subject  to  a  food  problem 
of  serious  proportions  and  we  were  very  close 
to  such  a  happening. 

A  serious  corn  leaf  blight  dUease  surfaced 
in  southeastern  United  States  and  moved 
from  there  to  the  Corn  Belt  and  on  into  the 
northern  states.  Portimately  the  disease  did 
not  spread  into  the  Midwest  or  North  untU 
August  and  unlike  the  losses  in  the  South- 
east the  reduction  in  corn  yields  was  limited 
to  about  15  per  cent  in  the  Corn  Belt  and  to 
less  than  5  per  cent  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York. 

USDA  figures  show  a  national  loss  of  about 
720  mllUou  bushels.  We  can  weather  this 
without  catastrophic  disturbance  although 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  com  reserves 
have  reportedly  been  cut  from  275  million 
bushels  to  140  million  bushels. 

Knowledge  based  on  previous  research  will 
mske  It  possible  to  reduce  this  threat  In  1971 
and  essentially  to  eliminate  It  in  1972. 

I  relate  this  situation  to  you  because  I  am 
an  administrator  In  a  publicly  supported 
Collie  of  Agriculture  with  responsibilities 
for  education  and  research  In  agriculture. 
We  are  dependent  upon  federal  and  state 
resources  for  our  support,  and  it  Is  men 
such  as  you  who  make  the  decisions  con- 
cerning a  substantial  part  of  the  budgets  of 
the  state  agricultural  experiment  stations 
and  the  state  cooperative  extension  services. 
The  corn  situaUon  illustrates  that  even 
In  the  United  States  we  live  on  a  "thin  line  of 
abundance"  and  even  deducting  for  my 
biased  view  of  the  Importance  of  agriculture, 
unless  this  country  and  the  Commonwealth 
continue  to  provide  adequate  support  for  ag- 
ricultural research  and  training,  we  could  be 
subject  to  food  problems  of  crisis  proportions. 
And  this  is  not  a  problem  of  farmers  but 
rather  of  over  11.6  million  consiuners  In 
Penniylvanla  and  204.7  million  In  the  United 
States. 

Tour  predecessors  developed  a  concept  and 
you  have  retained  what  has  been  described 
by  many  as  the  greatest  educational  system 
of  all  times.  That  is  the  Land-Grant  Agri- 
cultural Colleges  with  Its  Resident  Educa- 
tion. Research,  and  Extension.  Many  coun- 
tries throughout  the  wolrd  have  attempted 
to  emulafte  this  system. 

I  appreciate  that  you  are  aware  of  legis- 
lative hlatory.  but  permit  me  to  very  briefly 
review  the  evolution  of  these  classical  Fed- 
eral acts. 

1.  The  Land-Grant  Act  written  by  Senator 
J.  S.  Morrin  establishing  unique  Land-Grant 
Institutions  to  provide  formal  education  In 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  was  signed 
Into  law  by  President  Lincoln  In  1862.  The 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania  deelgnated 
The  Agricultural  College  of  Pennsylvania  on 
April  1.  1863.  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Morrill  L&nd-Orant  Act. 

3.  In  1890  the  Morrill-Nelson  and  later  the 
Bankhead -Jones  bills  were  enacted  to  provide 
Federal  appropriations  for  "further  endow- 
ment" of  Instructional  programs  at  Land- 
Grant  institutions. 

3.  The  Hatch  Act  was  passed  In  1887  and 
Federal  funds  were  made  available  to  estab- 
lish and  incorporate  an  agricultural  re- 
search function  in  the  Land-Grant  Idea. 

The  Pennsylvania  General  Assembly  acted 
by  establishing  the  Pennsylvania  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  In  the  College 
of  Agriculture  at  Penn  State  in  1887. 
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4  The  Smltll-l.ever  Act  ot  May  8.  191*.  pro-  suited  in  the  d.scovery  ol  the  role  of  molj'b- 
vlded  matching  tund«  to  esUbllEh  and  main-  denum  and  zinc  in  plant  nutrition  probably 
tain  an  educational  outreach  to  oBer  prac-  exceeds  800  per  cent/year  since  the  dtocov- 
tlcal  knowledge  to  all  people.  The  Pennsyl-  erles  were  made. 

vanla  General  Assembly  assigned  the  agrlcul-  2.  Hybrid  corn  has  had  an  estimated  re- 

tural  and  home  economics  eitenalon  function  turn  ot  better  than  700  per  cent  year  since 

to  the  College  In  1916.  Its  development  and  adoption. 

5  The  Mclntlre-Stennla  Act  of  1962  Is  tJie  3.  The  control  of  Borine  vnriotU  m 
most  recent  legislation  malUng  funds  avail-  Northeastern  United  states— an  accompllsb- 
able  tor  research  In  forestry.  ment    of    cooperative    regional    research— Is 

Most  of  these  funds  are  made  avaUable  to  estimated  to  save  almost  839  minion  per  year, 

states  on  the  basU  of  a  formula  calculated  In  this  case,  the  expenditure  of  (1  mUUon 

from  rural  ni>pulatlons,  geographic  size,  and  Hatch  funds  has  saved  «500  million  to  date 

other  factors.  'of  tlie  dairy  Industry  and  the  consumers  In 

Pennsylvania  ranks  14th  among  states  In      the  Nortneast.  ^ 

importance  of  agriculture  and  forestry.  Tour    Pennsylvania    Agricultural    Experl- 

Let  me  present  a  tew  Interesting  statlsUcs:  ment  Station,  other  state  stations,  and  the 

In  1969   Pennsylvania  farm  and  forest  aalea  nsDA  were   Instrumental   m  some   way   In 

OEceeded  one  billion  doUars.  There  were  128.-  each  of  these  developments   Penn  State  has 

000  people  employed  on  farms  and  210.000  also  been  responsible  for  •  multltuoe  of  other 

employees  m  food  and   fiber  processing  In-  oontrlbutlons  from  the  development  of  Im- 

dustrles.  There  were  3.928  agriculture-related  proved  crop  plants  ranging  from  Pennmead 

manula-turlna  firms  and  raw  product  sales  Orchardgrass    to   Penngltt   Crown   Vetch   to 

and    the    manufactured    product    value    of  the  developments  In  reproductive  physiology 

agriculture   and  forest  output  In  Pennsyl-  leading  to  superior  sire  selection  and  artm- 

vanla  exceeded  t8  billion  per  year  clal  Inaemmatlon  to  produce  superior  dairy 

The  economic  values  of  raw  and  manu-  cattle, 

factured  products  are  shown  In  Table  I.  The  table   1. — Economic  rolues  ot  agriculturnl 

diversity  of  Pennsylvania's  agriculture  Is  also  and  fore't  products  in  PenTuylruflfa 

Illustrated  in  Table  1.                    _^     .  rMUllonsof  dollarsl 

Pew  people  realize  that  the  agri-business  ..     ^       , 

complei   in   Philadelphia.   Delaware.   Mont-  Farm  and  forestry  raw  producu  sales- 

gomery,  Chester,  and  Bucks  Counties  annu-  „1            .     _                                          ••-. 

ally  emplovs  43  OOO  people  and  pays  »30O  mil-         Dairy  product! a*^ 

Hon  in  salkrles  and  wages:  or  that  Allegheny         Poultry  products 185 

County  has  244  manufacturing  Anns  proc-         "eat  animals    ,--—-- ?, 

esslng    food    products:    or   that   Allentown-  Cereal  and  feed  praln  crop. 53 

Bethlehem-Easton  have  73   food  processors         Horticultural  specialties 43 

employing  3.718  people.  """T??"" S 

Anyway,  although   the  amount  of  funda         if^'*"™    "V S 

provided  for  agricultural  research  and  edu-         Prultsandnuu a" 

cation  Is  not  great,  the  economic  and  social         E°J,      "°^' l\ 

returns  from  these  InvestmenU  have  become         7°     ,f° m 

legend.  The  rettirn  to  the  consuming  society         Miscellaneous - io 

far  exceeds  that  to  the  aggregate  farm  pro-  ^  ^ 

ducing    sector,    l/et    me    give    a    few    brief  Total   i.v>™ 

examples:  "Source:    Supplement    to    Farm    Income 

1.  The  return   on   Investment   which   re-  Situatton,  July,  1970. 

MANUFaCTURlBG  INDOSTIIES  MIATEO  TO  AGRICUITURE.  1969 ' 


Establishments 
(na.) 


Watis    Value  olprodsctiofl 


Food  and  kindred  pnMfects.. 
Lumbaf  and  wood  produds.. 

tealhet 

Tobacso 

Paper  and  allied  prodiids... 


ToUI.. 


2.K! 

IISOOO 

S7<1.000.000 

ll.C21.OOO.0OO 

12.000 

27.000 

129.000.000 

391.000.000 

1.000 

3S,  OOO.  OOO 

221,000.000 

403 

11.000 

362.000.OCO 

1.515,000.000 

J.BS 

210. 000 

1.314.000.000 

7.021.000.000 

>  Soufcs:  Pcnniytvanta  Depsrtment  of  Comnierce,  Industftal  Census  Series,  daU  In  press. 


As  I  have  stated,  there  have  been  innu- 
merable pay-offs  but  the  point  I  want  most 
desperately  to  make  Is  that  "agricultural  re- 
search and  extension  are  not  expenses;  they 
are  investments  of  proven  high  return." 

We  are  not  concerned  solely  with  eco- 
nomics or  the  production  of  adequate  quan- 
tities of  food,  however.  Our  prime  responsi- 
bility has  always  been  to  the  people  and 
the  better  life  which  they  seek. 

A  capsule  look  at  some  of  the  present  day 
prc^rams  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  gives 
evidence  that  People  problems  have  a  high 
priority.  We  have,  for  example,  greatly  in- 
creased research  and  Extension  emphasis 
in  such  areas  as:  (1)  environmental  quality: 
(2)  consumer  health,  nutrition,  and  well- 
being;  and  (3)  raising  the  level  of  disad- 
vantaged people. 

NutTition  Aides — Nutrition  aides,  trained 
and  supervised  by  Penn  State's  Cooperative 
Extension  Service,  are  reaching  families  from 
center  city  to  mountain  shacks.  This  unique 
program  was  launched  In  January  1969  with 
special  funds  allocated  by  the  USDA  for 
"hiring  and  training  aides  to  help  improve 
the  diets  of  low-Income  people  and  families 
through  education." 


Today  in  Pennsylvania  we  have  208  nutri- 
tion aides  working  with  14.716  program  fam- 
ilies in  29  counties.  The  number  of  fftmllles 
being  reached  Is  expected  to  double  within 
the  year. 

Youth— As  has  always  been  true,  our  coun- 
try's most  precious  crop  is  youth.  The  choices 
these  young  people  make,  the  careers  they 
pursue,  and  the  knowledge  and  skills  they 
gain,  win  determine  this  nation's  future. 
Extension's  4-H  programs  reach  more  then 
100,000  young  Pennsyl  v&nl  a  ns  annuslly. 
nearly  half  of  them  as  regular  memljers  and 
the  rest  through  special  youth  projects  such 
as  the  TV  ecience  and  action  programs. 

Rvral  Development — 40  per  cent  of  the  na- 
tion's disadvantaged  persons  live  In  rural 
areas.  Our  Commonwealth  has  many  hard- 
preased  rural  communities  facing  declining 
Job  opportunities  end  tax  bases  on  one  hand, 
and  the  need  and  demand  for  improved 
quality  of  public  services  on  the  other.  Our 
Rtiral  Development  programs,  in  the  simplest 
terms,  are  aimed  at  making  rural  areas  a 
better  place  to  work  and  a  better  place  to 
Uve. 

Our  Rural  Development  Agents,  back- 
stopped  by  University-based  specialists,  are 
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Working  wlih  township  and  community  gor- 

emmenu;  planning  aud  zoning  commtSBlons; 
auihon:ie£  and  boards:  and  regional  economic 
development  i-^sociacions  to  help  them  eval- 
uate thetr  situations  and  to  develop 
progressive  courses  of  action.  In  some  cases 
U  is  seeking  an  orderlr  pattern  for  growth: 
in  oibers  it  is  attempting  to  attract  Industry 
to  expand  Job  opportunities.  Problems  of 
envlromnental  pollution;  wi.««  use  of  land: 
training  programs  (or  youth  and  re-trainlng 
pro-ams  for  unemployed  adult^i:  the  Impact 
of  new  highways,  such  as  Interstate  80;  the 
potential  for  tourism — all  are  In  the  realm 
cf  rural  development.  Sometimes  U  Is  simply 
c  r.:atlng  an  awareness  that  a  problem  exists — 
and  that  something  can  be  done  about  It 
through  cooperative  effort.  Sometimes  It  Is 
filmply  advising  people  where  they  can  find 
help. 

Envirvnmental  Concerns — In  recent  ye&rs 
It  has  become  appiirenc  that  much  of  our  own 
technology,  developed  for  the  twneflt  of  man- 
kind, may  be  creating  an  environment  that  Is 
unsuitable  for  man.  ...  as  well  as  other  fonns 
of  life.  It  will  require  great  wisdom  and 
much  future  effort  to  correct  the  problems 
:«chnolog>-  has  created.  .  .  .  while  retaining 
ita  gains. 

A  considerable  amount  of  Peim  State's 
B^cultural  ond  forestry  research  is  directed 
toward  waste  managf?ment  and  pollution  con- 
trol as  well  as  other  problems  affecting  the 
quAltty  of  our  Pennsylvania  environment.  Let 
me  give  you  a  few  examples: 

aXCTCLENG    WAStTS 

1.  For  a  number  of  years.  Penn  State 
scientists  have  been  pumping  sewage  effluent 
onto  the  land  .  .  using  ihe  soli  as  a  "living 
filter"  to  remove  the  plant  nutrients  and  to 
restore  clean,  pure  water  to  the  ground  table. 
We  know  that  sewage  effluent  can  be  utilized 
both  as  a  fertilizer  and  aa  irrigation  water 
to  greatly  increase  crop  and  forest  yields. 
(Under  condlttons  of  the  studies  made,  129 
acres  of  land  can  handle  the  1  million  gal- 
lons of  effluent  water  produced  dally  in  a 
communuy  of  10.000  persons.) 

Recently,  a  Penn  State  Forest  Hydrolo- 
gist  has  applied  aspects  of  this  research  to  an- 
other Pennaylvanla  problem — the  revegeta- 
tlon  of  spoil  banks-  He  has  proven  that 
grasses,  legumes,  and  trees  can  be  grown 
on  harsh  spoil  bank  sites  by  Irrigation  with 
municipal  sewage  effluent  aud  sludge. 

3.  We  know  that  the  nutritive  values  of 
much  of  Pennsylvania's  horUcuJtural  wastes 
(864,000  tons  produced  annually)  are  such 
that  they  might  be  effectively  incorporated 
Into  livestock  feed  rations.  These  wastes,  now 
a  serious  problem  of  the  processing  Industry, 
could  provide  a  substantial  part  of  the  ration 
for  many  thousand  head  of  finishing  cattle 
i^nQuolly  Systems  approaches  are  needed  to 
make  such  a  program  feasible. 

Other  preliminary  studies  involve  the  use 
of  aeroblcaUy  digested  soift  city  garbage; 
wastes  from  milk  and  paper  plant  opera- 
tions: utilization  of  energy  and  nitrogen 
from  cooked  poultry  waste;  and  use  of  saw- 
dust and  similar  wood  wastes  as  roughage 
substitutes  in  high-energy  livestock  rations. 
3.  Pennsylvania,  with  poultry  product 
sales  touUng  (166  mlUlon  last  year,  has 
concentrated  poultry  operations  In  excess  of 
360.000  birds.  The  poultry  waste  from  the 
Commonwealth's  18  million  birds  amounts  to 
more  than  815,000  tons  annually.  Penn  State 
research  has  shown  that  this  waste  can  be 
dried  and  processed  for  use  as  a  practically 
odorless  organic  fertilizer. 

Our  researchers  are  working  in  numerous 
areas,  other  than  those  I  have  cited,  to  ob- 
tain the  answers  needed  to  solve  Pennsyl- 
vania's waste  management  problems.  What 
we  are  developing,  and  what  we  wUl  have 
as  3oon  as  the  resources  are  made  available. 
Is  an  Agricultural  Waste  Management  Cen- 
ter. We  plan  a  full-time  continuing  staff 
of  qualified  people  assigned  to  tills  Center, 
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whose  total  responalbUlty  will  be  to  work  on 
the  problems  of  waste  management  and 
waste  utilization. 

rOOO  SAFXTT  BESXABCK 

When  we  talk  about  improving  the  quality 
of  our  environment,  we  sometimes  forget 
that  man's  closest  link  with  the  environ- 
ment Is  the  food  he  eats.  We  are  concerned 
about  possible  health  hazards  that  may  ac- 
company our  food  supply. 

A  cooperative  program  with  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Health  centers  on 
work  with  egg,  poultry  processing  and  de- 
hydrated foods  Industries.  Products  from 
these  areas  have  been  responsible  for  certain 
food  poisoning  outbreaks  in  the  past  and 
they  have  been  unfairly  accused  in  other 
cases. 

In  1903-64  some  Pennsylvania  milk  was 
dumped  because  the  DDT  levels  were  above 
the  PDA's  legal  tolerance  levels  of  1.36  parts 
per  mlUlon.  Within  two  years,  research  and 
educational  programs  vIrtuaUy  eliminated 
the  problem  and  most  Pennsylvania  dairy 
producers  now  have  levels  below  0.6  ppm. 

MOTHXa'a    MUX    UNSArX 

So  cows'  milk  Is  safe,  but  what  about 
human  milk?  With  the  oooperatlou  of  the 
Greater  Philadelphia  Childbirth  Education 
Association,  we  have  one  of  the  few  studies 
underway  in  the  country  to  test  pesticide 
levels  in  mother's  roUk.  More  than  half  of 
the  48  mothers  being  tested  (75  percent  of 
whom  are  from  the  Philadelphia  area  and 
35  percent  from  Central  Pennsylvania)  are 
lactatlng  mUk  with  pesticide  levels  in  excess 
of  the  PDA  tolerance  level.  Two  of  the  women 
showing  high  pesticide  levels  reported  eating 
"primarily  organic  or  natural  foods"  having 
no  chemical  sprays  or  fertilizers.  Women  who 
have  nursed  several  children  seem  to  have 
lower  pesticide  levels.  Indicating  they  are 
passing  the  residues  on  to  their  children. 
Needless  to  say,  more  research  Is  needed  In 
this  area. 

P0PUU.T10N    CONTKOt. 

For  almost  36  years,  personnel  at  Penn 
SUte's  Dairy  Breeding  Research  Center  have 
been  studying  certain  aspects  of  male  repro- 
ductive phj-siotogy  related  to  artificial  In- 
semination of  dairy  and  iwef  cattle.  In  addi- 
tion, current  research  with  bulls  and  rabbits 
Is  directed  at  one  of  our  major  world  prob- 
lems—The Population  Crisis.  Our  sclentlsu 
hope  to  develop  a  reversible  prevention  of 
sperm  maturation  within  the  male  repro- 
ductive system  as  a  promising  approach  for 
an  urgently  needed  mate  contraceptive. 

NEED    FOB   CONTWUmO   BXSEARCH 

The  need  for  continuing  research  and 
educational  programs  .  .  ,  .  and  public  sup- 
port for  these  programs  ....  is  refiected  In 
three  current  problems  facing  Pennsylvania 
agrlculture- 

1.  Corn  Blight — This  disease  which  I  dis- 
cussed earlier  Is  a  mutant  of  Southern  com 
leaf  blight.  It  swept  through  the  South  and 
the  Midwestern  Com  Belt  this  year.  It  even- 
tually reached  fields  in  the  southern  two- 
thirds  of  Pennsylvania.  Up  to  90  per  cent  of 
our  U.S.  corn  hybrids  are  susceptible  to  this 
faitspreadlng  fungus.  Com  Is  a  major  crop  In 
the  United  States  and  the  problem  Is  fright- 
ening. 

The  nation  lost  an  estimated  14  per  cent 
of  the  1970  com  harvest.  Tcs,  we  have  com 
and  feed  grains  In  reserve — certainly  enough 
to  counterbalance  the  1970  losses.  Our  agri- 
cultural economists  tell  us  we  could  absorb 
a  20  per  cent  loss  in  1971  but  beyond  that  we 
could  be  In  serloxis  trouble. 

Pennsylvania  com  growers,  as  a  group  were 
not  hit  as  hard  as  their  southern  and  mld- 
weatern  counterparts.  But  we  feed  more 
grain  than  we  grow  and,  of  course,  the  buyer 
of  feed,  as  well  as  the  eventual  consumer  of 
livestock,  poultry,  and  dairy  products  would 
eventually  be  affected  by  price  Increases. 
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Tou  probably  noted  that  news  media  cov 
erage  of  this  agricultural  problem  emphs' 
sized  the  "fear"  of  price  Increases,  not  the 
"fear"  of  lack  of  food.  In  many  countries  s 
crop  shortage  of  real  magnitude  would  mean 
considerable  hardship— perhaps  hunger  and 
famine. 

When  it  was  evident  that  Southern  Com 
Blight  could  become  a  major  problem  the 
state  agricultural  experiment  stations'  and 
extension  services  and  the  USDA  responded 
quickly  and  effectively.  For  example,  forty 
scientists  and  seed  producers  from  New  York 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  met  at  Penn 
State  to  discuss  aspecu  of  the  disease  and 
its  possible  impact.  Fortunately  we  have  t 
pool  of  germ  plasm  from  which  we  can 
immediately  transfer  resistant  genes  to  the 
Inbred  corn  lines.  This  is  In  progress  at  Penn 
State  and  elsewhere.  However,  even  by  rush- 
ing Into  emergency  winter  producUon  of 
blight- resistant  seed  corn  In  Hawaii,  Mexico 
and  South  America,  VB.  growers  figure  only 
21  per  cent  of  the  seed  com  available  to 
farmers  next  spring  will  be  of  the  resistant 
type.  (A  full  supply  of  resistant  seed  Is  ex- 
pected  to  be  available  In  1972.) 

Make  no  mistake  about  It;  this  was  a  "close 
one"  and  we  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet.  The 
history  of  agriculture  Is  full  of  dociunented 
biological  changes  which  have  declmsted 
crops  and  changed  the  course  of  man  and 
nations.  The  Irish  of  Boston  might  still  be 
the  Irish  of  Dublin  without  the  "late  bl^ht" 
of  the  potato  crop.  We  are  also  aware  of  what 
happened  to  our  fine  stands  of  American 
chestnut  trees  ....  and  what  is  bappenlng 
to  our  American  elms.  These  biological 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  past,  are 
occurring  now.  and  will  occur  in  the  future. 
2.  Stone  Fruit  Disease — Stem  pitting  has 
caused  severe  losses  to  nurserymen  and  pro* 
ducers  of  stone  fruU  In  Pennsylvania  and 
throughout  the  stone  fruit  production  areas 
of  the  East. 

It  Is  estimated  that  Pennsylvania  peach 
growers  alone  have  lost  75,000  trees  with  s 
dollar  value  of  1500.000  and  that  growers  of 
other  stone  fruits  have  lost  30.000  trees 
valued  at  approximately  9200.000  since  tbe 
problem  was  first  noted  in  the  mid  1960's. 

Pennsylvania  nurserymen  who  supply  trees 
to  a  wide  geographic  area  have  also  sxiflered 
such  severe  losses  that  It  Is  now  questionable 
if  It  Is  economically  feasible  for  our  nurseries 
to  continue  propagating  stone  fruit  trees. 
Direct  losses  in  discarded  trees  and  In  trees 
given  to  growers  as  replacements  have  varied 
up  to  35  per  cent  with  Individual  nurseries. 
These  losses  have  been  at  least  9160,000  since 
1967  and  continue  at  a  rate  above  140,000 
annually. 

We  established  a  broad  based  program  of 
research  at  the  fruit  research  laboratory  In 
Adams  County  In  1967.  We  must  determine 
the  cause  of  this  disease,  its  method  of 
spread,  and  develop  control  measures  If  this 
important  Pennsylvania  agricultural  Indus- 
try  is  to  survive.  A  fruit  tree  nureery  im- 
provement program  has  also  been  established 
m  cooperation  with  the  USDA  with  a  goal 
of  producing  virus-free  trees. 

3.  Gypsy  Moth — The  gypsy  moth  la  the 
most  destructive  forest  pest  In  the  eastern 
United  States  and  now  Infests  nearly  ons- 
half  the  land  area  of  Pennsylvania.  Trees 
have  been  defoliated  In  urban,  suburban  and 
agricultural  areas  as  well  as  In  forested  areas. 
Watersheds  are  damaged  and  the  forest  ecol- 
ogy 13  extensively  disrupted. 

Gypsy  moth  Infestations  In  Pennsylvania 
were  reduced  below  detection  levels  by  1961 
using  aerial  applications  of  DDT.  This  pesti- 
cide was  outlawed  for  gypsy  moth  control  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 
In  1968.  The  substitution  of  the  carbamate 
"Sevln"  has  resulted  in  only  limited  control 
in  areas  placed  under  treatment. 

By  1970,  ten  million  acres  were  infested 
in  the  Commonwealth  and  approximately  ll.- 
000   acres   of    forest   land    were   completely 
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^.fnuated  in  Monroe  and  Pike  Counties. 
^^\MW.  good  probablUty  of  a  ten-fold 
uioiaM  in  defoliation  to  more  than  100,000 

*'^^pe  lor  control  rests  In  research  leading 
n  development  of  new  biological  and  non- 
;hemlcal  control  techniques.  The  gypsy  moth 
aTattracttnt  has  been  synthesized  In  the 
laiwrstory.  It  is  cstremely  effective  in  puU- 
■nd  male  moths  into  traps  where  they  can 
M  destroyed.  Also,  this  female  sex  odor  may 
oossibly  be  used  to  saturate  the  habitat  and 
Uitu  m»ke  ^*  °****  unable  to  orient  to  find 
Oie  female. 

A  polyhedrosls  virus  Is  also  known  to  oc- 
cur In  natxire  that  Is  lethal  to  the  larvae. 
Howsver,  considerable  research  needs  to  be 
done  to  develop  efficient  technics  for  use. 

CONCZ.CSION 

Agrlctilture  and  rural  areas  have  many 
other  problems,  some  of  which  are  indicated 
ID  Table  2.  but  agriculture  is  nonetheless 
■'the  strongest  weapon  in  the  U.S.  Arsenal." 

We  are  capable  of  maintaining  the  dy- 
nsmlc  nature  of  our  programs  pro\-ldlng  that 
influential  men  like  you  and  your  associates 
will  help  to  make  the  necessary  resources 
available. 

Thank  you. 

Tasli  2.— Some  of  the  Problem  Areas  In 
Pennsylvania  Requiring  Early  Agricultural 
Research  and  Education  Attention. 

Agricultural  waste  management. 

Low  Income  and  development  problems  of 
rural  Pennsylvania. 

Oypsy  Moth. 

Pesticide  replacement  by  biological  or  other 
control  means. 

Improved  timber  production. 

Nutrition  expansion. 

Pood  contamination  control. 

Southern  corn  blight. 

Stone  fruit  decline  disorder. 

Expansion  of  youth  programs. 


A  NATIONAL  LAND  USE  PLANNING 
POUCY 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or    ARIZONA 

n«  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  dasrs  ago 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  reported  S.  3354  with 
amendments,  a  bill  sponsored  by  Senator 
jACKson  and  others  to  expand  the  Water 
Resources  Planning  Act  to  provide  for  a 
national  land  use  planning  policy. 

The  bill  Is  of  such  major  importance  to 
the  Nation — and  to  each  of  tJie  individ- 
ual States.  Including  my  own — that  I  in- 
tend to  Introduce  an  identical  measure 
when  the  92d  Congress  convenes  next 
month.  I  hope  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues will  join  me  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  would  set  up  the 
machinery  needed  to  establish  a  na- 
tional land  use  planning  policy,  and 
would  authorize  for  State  and  interstate 
agencies  tlOO  mllUon  a  year  for  State- 
wide land  use  planning  grants.  To  ad- 
minister the  program  and  make  possible 
contractual  studies  an  additional  $16 
million  would  also  be  authorized. 

States  would  be  required  to  submit 
within  5  years  of  the  effective  date  of  the 
law  a  land  use  plan,  drawn  under  the 
terms  of  the  act,  or  taix  the  loss  of  exist- 
ing or  proposed  Federal  grants  for  prol- 
eels  with  substantial  environmental 
impact. 
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Federal  projects  and  agencies  also 
would  be  required  to  comply. 

Administering  the  program  would  be 
the  Land  and  Water  Resources  Council, 
an  expansion  of  the  exi.stin?  Water  Re- 
sources Council.  Represented  would  be 
six  Cabinet  agencies  and  the  Army,  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  and  two  en- 
vironmental quality  agencies.  The  Vice 
President  woiild  head  the  Council. 

Today  land  ranks  as  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's fastest  dwindling  resources  in 
terms  of  available  privately  owned  sup- 
plies. The  demands  of  technological  ad- 
vances, population  growth,  and  social 
change  are  bringing  about  conflicts  over 
the  use  of  land  and  in  maintaining  the 
quality  of  that  land  and  the  natural  re- 
sources it  bears. 

There  is  lltUe  land,  there  are  lew  re- 
sources in  the  Nation  today  which  are 
not  subject  to  conflicting  iises — existing 
or  planned. 

We  have  watched  the  development  of 
summer  communities  on  the  cool  shores 
of  manmade  lakes  In  Northern  States — 
and  we  have  watched  those  waters  Xoiiled 
by  inadequate  sewer  systems  or  the  in- 
stallation of  septic  tanks  in  inadequate 
soils. 

In  Arizona  we  have  watched  tracts  of 
winter  estates  carved  out  of  our  State, 
roods  and  driveways  gouged  out  of  the 
land  without  sewer  or  water  facilities 
available  or  planned — and  sold  through 
the  mails  and  through  advertisements  in 
the  back  pages  of  the  Nation's  magazines. 
The  result  of  such  poor  development 
practices  has  been  the  pollution  of  our 
countryside,  and  of  our  waters,  the  waste 
of  our  limited  resources,  and  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  society  as  a  whole. 

The  problem  reaches  farther  than 
that,  however.  It  reaches  to  the  suburbs 
and  beyond,  with  the  perceptible  shift 
being  felt  in  many  States  of  urban  work- 
ers moving  back  into  the  countryside  to 
raise  their  children.  Among  the  farms 
that  their  parents  left  not  many  years 
ago,  many  families  are  now  seeking  their 
education  and  their  recreation. 

With  farm  next  to  homeslte,  with  fields 
cut  by  the  modem  highways  being  con- 
structed to  bear  the  added  traffic  to  the 
cities,  problems  ranging  from  solid  waste 
disposal  to  erosion  controls  are  being 
forced  on  the  States  and  localities  in 
areas  untroubled  a  decade  ago. 

Industries  and  utilities,  taking  our 
timber  and  dumping  their  wastes  in  otir 
waters,  have  at  last  been  confronted  by 
those  citizens  whose  rights  to  a  liveable 
environment  are  being  violated. 

The  choice  facing  such  States — and 
my  State  is  among  them — Is  between 
planned  growth  to  preserve  tliose  rights, 
and  chaos. 

These  conflicts  are  Joined  with  the 
clash  over  land  use  plans,  and  the  re- 
sults can  be  seen  on  our  commimitles. 
The  results  include  a  polarization  of 
community  sentUnent,  costly  court  bat- 
tles, and  economic  instability  in  many 
regions. 

The  bill  I  will  offer.  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
proaches the  need  for  a  national  land 
tise  planning  policy  as  a  tool  of  protect- 
ing the  environment,  and  focuses  that 
task  at  the  Slate  level.  Provisions  are  In- 
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eluded  for  local  and  regional  involve- 
ment. 

It  combines  incentives,  guidelines,  and 
requirements  aimed  at  achieving  that 
environmental  quality,  economic  growth 
and  the  con^eivation  of  our  natural 
resources. 

It  adds  to  the  concept  of  existing  "701" 
local  pl&nning  grants  a  broader  horizon, 
stretching  to  long  range  goals  wliile 
maintaining  the  essentially  urban  em- 
phasis, and  immediate  aims  of  ttie  "701 " 
grants. 

Through  the  creation  of  a  Land  and 
Water  Resources  Coimcil,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  State  fervices  that  will  be  pro- 
vided through  the  Federal  Planning  In- 
formation Center  called  for  under  the 
Council,  we  will  add  a  substantial  weap- 
on in  the  fight  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment through  a  national  land  use  policy. 


YOUTH  AND  DEMOCRACY 


HON.  JOHN  E.  HUNT 

OF   nW   JIKSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadav.  December  16.  1970 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  that 
any  time  during  the  year  is  appropriate 
to  reflect  upon  our  country  and  what  it 
means  to  be  an  American.  The  occasion 
is  the  more  significant  when  I  read  the 
thoughts  of  some  of  our  younger  citizens 
whose  faith  and  belief  in  our  way  of 
life  are  the  real  comerstonee  of  any  plan 
to  build  a  better  tomorrow.  The  follow- 
ing thoughts  are  those  of  a  young  man. 
Jack  C.  Kerlln.  who  at  23  has  already 
served  his  country  well  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 
I  think  you  will  be  Interested  in  what 
he  has  to  say  about  "Democracy": 

The  very  life's  breath  of  America  la  con- 
tained In  the  single  word  DEMOCRACT.  de- 
flncd  as  ...  "A  govemmenl  that  Is  run  by 
the  people  who  live  under  It"  . . .  "Treatment 
of  others  as  one's  equals".  The  treatment  of 
others  as  equals  must  be  the  spiritual  bond 
or  a  self-governing  people.  As  Theodore 
Roosevelt  wrote.  "Ours  Is  a  government  of 
laws,  but  ...  no  law  is  worth  anything  un- 
less there  Is  the  right  kind  of  man  behind  It". 
He  w.isn't  lalking  about  one  man:  he  was 
talking  about  American  citizens,  millions  of 
Individuals,  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor, 
who  as  rational  human  t>elngs  must  to- 
gether give  meaning  to  the  word  JUSTICE. 
As  I  watch  my  children  grow.  I  reatlae  that 
even  though  they  are  my  clitldren.  they  are 
also  America's  children.  Uy  hope  lor  Amer- 
ica ..  .  America's  hope  Tor  America.  Ues 
within  Its  children,  and  our  (America's) 
ability  to  InsUl  in  their  hearta  the  love  of 
freedom  and  patriotism  which  gave  olrth  to 
our  great  nation.  We  must  fill  them  with  the 
compasBlon  of  a  Lincoln,  the  wledom  of  an 
Elsenhower,  the  valor  of  a  Nathan  Hale,  the 
wit  of  a  Benjamin  Franklin,  the  vitality  and 
courage  of  a  Jotm  P.  Kennedy,  and  the 
spirit  of  '76.  We  must  hand  them  our  flag 
with  the  knowledge  that  they  will  fly  It 
proudly  itiroughoui  the  land,  long  after  our 
pasElog.  We  must  prepare  them  to  eeek  peace, 
but  to  defend  and  preserve  their  freedom  at 
aU  costs. 

During  a  speech  In  Chicago  (September  29. 
1962),  Adlal  Stevenson  said.  "...  as  citizens 
of  this  democracy,  you  are  the  rulers  and  the 
ruled,  the  lawgivers  and  the  law-abiding,  the 
beginning  and  the  end".  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  of  us,  as  Americans,  to  see 
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that  there  \a  no  end  to  the  democratic  free- 
dom we  cherish,  and  to  Insure  that  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  cblldreo  are  able  to 
preserve  tt.  Their  minds  mu3t  be  sound,  their 
bodies  strong  and  thetr  faith  boundless  .  .  . 
Only  then  will  they  be  able  to  shoulder  the 
responsibilities  of  a  nation. 

On  June  14, 19M,  the  late  President  Dwlgbt 
David  Elsenhower  added  'wo  words  to  the 
Pledge  of  Allegiance  .  .  .  "Duder  God".  Since 
then  these  words  have  (regretfully)  been 
dropped  from  the  school  systems,  but  to 
prosper  as  we  hftve  and  to  maintain  that 
prosperity,  we  must  truly  be  .  .  .  "one  na- 
tion, under  God".  The  cornerstone  of  our 
country  is  faith:  without  u  the  pioneers  of 
our  history  would  never  have  beheld  the 
vastness  and  beauty  of  the  land  we  call  our 
home,  nor  could  Nell  Annsirong  have  stepped 
onto  the  siirface  of  the  moon  and  planted  our 
flag  in  Its  crust. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  long  after  I  die,  my 
children.  America's  children,  will  continue  to 
make  their  homeland  .  .  .  "one  nation,  under 
God.  indivisible,  with  liberty  and  justice  for 
all".  Perhaps  with  what  they  learn  from  us 
and  from  our  efforts  to  uphold  these  Ideals, 
they  win  be  able  to  Insure  liberty  and  justice 
for  all  mankind.  They  are  our  hopes,  our 
dreams,  and  our  future  .  .  .  God  gave  us  the 
wisdom  to  guide  them,  for  without  them  we 
areloet. 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE 
ROBERT  W.  USHMAN 


HON.  TORBERT  H.  MACDONALD 

or    UA5SACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  Robert  W. 
Ushman  comes  as  a  severe  loss  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce.  His  service  aj  Chief  Counsel 
to  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations h35  been  invaluable,  and  it  was 
the  nature  of  his  work  for  the  subcom- 
mittee that  much  of  it  remain  uncom- 
pleted. It  was  eUso  the  investigative  na- 
ture of  his  work  that  much  of  It  neces- 
sarily took  place  behind  the  scenes,  so 
that  only  those  who  worked  closely  with 
the  affairs  of  the  special  subcommittee 
could  be  aware  of  his  diligence,  compe- 
tence, and  effectiveness. 

Bob  Lishman  devoted  a  number  of  tlie 
most  productive  years  of  his  life  to  direc- 
tion of  the  special  subcommittee  staff 
and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  to  a 
successful  conclusion  a  number  of  in- 
vestigations of  national  Importance,  in- 
cluding exposure  of  television  quiz  pro- 
gram scandals  and  lobbying  improprie- 
ties. He  served  as  chief  counsel  from  1958 
to  1981;  he  returned  to  a  lucrative  private 
practice  until  1966.  when  he  answered 
the  call  to  return  to  the  subcommittee. 

His  earlier  career  was  also  devoted  to 
private  practice  alternating  with  periods 
of  public  service.  He  was  a  native  of 
Boston  and  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege and  Harvard  Law  School.  In  1934 
he  began  a  period  of  public  service  as 
assistant  corporation  counsel  of  the  city 
of  New  York.  During  the  war  years  he 
served  In  Washington  with  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

His  latest  work  for  the  special  subcom- 
mittee involved  Investigations  of  televi- 
sion news  staging  and  improper  transfers 
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of  broadcasting  licenses,  as  well  as  probes 
of  improper  influences  on  the  staffs  of 
the  regulatory  agencies.  Oilier  investiga- 
tions and  studies  he  initiated  now  must 
go  forward  properly,  for  he  regarded  his 
mission  with  the  subcommittee  as  serv- 
ing the  highest  national  interests. 

ftz  one  who  worked  with  him  on  many 
occasions,  I  agree.  Under  his  staff  direc- 
tion I  believe  the  subcommittee  has  been 
able  to  make  major  contributions  to  the 
important  work  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation.  He  shall  be  sorely  missed. 


December  18,  1920 

PANAMA  CANAL  SOVEREIGNTY  AND 
MODERNIZATION :  ACTION  BY  THE 
CONGRESS  NEEDED 


OKLAHOMA  4-H  CLUBS  LEAD  THE 
NATION 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKuiaoMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1970 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Okla- 
homa frequently  scores  first,  and  many 
times  you  have  heard  me  take  this  floor 
to  speak  with  pride  of  these  Oklahoma 
■•firsts." 

This  is  my  purpose  for  speaking  today, 
but  today  I  speak  with  a  very  special 
pride  because  a  group  of  Oklahoma's 
outstanding  young  people  scored  a  spec- 
tacular fli-st  last  week  in  Chicago. 

Oklahoma's  representatives  to  the  Na- 
tional 4-H  Club  Congress  received  more 
national  honors  and  brought  home  more 
money  in  scholarships  than  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  other  State.  Twenty- 
one  Oklahomans  were  called  to  the  plat- 
form during  the  congress  to  receive  rec- 
ognition for  excellence  at  everything 
from  veterinary  science  to  home  food 
preservation. 

These  21  winners  earned  scholarships 
worth  a  total  of  $12,200,  and  every  one 
of  them  plans  to  use  the  scholarship  to 
go  on  into  higher  education. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  all  of  us  know 
the  value  of  the  4-H  Clubs  of  America. 
These  clubs  give  our  rural  young  people 
outstanding  training  in  meeting  citizen- 
ship responsibilities.  In  addition  to  devel- 
oping the  kind  of  technical  skills  which 
enabled  one  of  these  young  Oklahoma 
winners  to  exhibit  pigs  which  have 
earned  four  grand  championships,  three 
reserve  grand  championships.  13  breed 
championships,  six  reserve  breed  cham- 
pionships, and  25  first  place  ribbons  over 
an  8-year  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  young  people  are 
champions  themselves,  and  I  salute  them 
for  bringing  this  honor  to  Oklahoma. 
They  are  Randy  DuBols.  Grove;  Ted 
Weber.  Carmen:  Cathy  Bennett, 
Guthrie:  Clayton  Taylor,  Oktaha:  Alane 
LeGrand,  Stillwater:  Yvorme  Moore, 
Nlnnekah;  Denise  Nelson,  Carrier; 
Jimmie  Williams,  Smithvllle;  VicU  Hut- 
chens,  Tishomingo:  John  Roush,  Chero- 
kee; Jane  Mayer,  Hooker:  John  Lawler, 
Orlando:  Tony  Engelke,  Amber;  Janet 
Johnson,  Mulhall:  Larry  Shockey, 
Chickasha:  Latriece  Baker,  Carter; 
Owen  Shaw,  Burlington :  Roellen  Gentry, 
Shawnee;  Lou  Ann  Schiltz,  Ponca  City; 
Lanny  Bates.  Ada;  and  Bill  Stasyszen, 
Tecumseh. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    NEW    HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdny.  December  le,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  achievements  In  the  his- 
tory  of  our  country  was  the  construction 
of  the  Panama  Canal.  Located  on  the 
.•strategic  Isthmus  of  Panpma  Its  control 
by  the  United  States  is  indispensable  for 
the  security  of  the  entire  Wesiern  Hem- 
isphere. Tlie  net  investment  by  the 
American  taxpayers  in  that  project,  in- 
cluding its  defense,  from  1904  through 
June  30.  1968.  totals  more  than  $3,000.- 
000.000:  which  sum,  if  converted  into 
1970  dollars,  would,  of  course,  be  tar 
greater. 

On  December  1,  1970.  the  final  report 
of  the  Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanic 
Canal  Study  Commission  under  Public 
Law  88-609  was  filed  with  the  Presideni. 
This  action  closed  a  5-year  inquiry  that 
cost  $21.4  million  out  of  a  total  of  $24.0 
minion  appropriated. 

The  latest  .>;ignincant  contribution  to 
the  cumulating  canal  literature  is  an  il- 
luminating letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Manchester  Union  Leader,  a  leading  New 
England  newspaper,  by  Capt.  Franz  0. 
Wlllenbucher. 

An  experienced  naval  ofQcer  and  able 
lawyer.  Captain  Wlllenbucher,  while  on 
duty  in  the  OfBce  of  the  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations  in  the  Navy  Department,  was 
a  paillcipant  in  the  formulation  cf  some 
of  the  defense  provisions  of  the  1936 
Hall-Alfaro  Treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  Panama.  Conversant  with 
the  problem  of  the  canal  through  his 
many  tratislts  of  it  on  naval  vessels,  he 
has  followed  subsequent  developments 
concerning  it  with  interest  and  under- 
standing. 

Captain  Willenbucher's  letter  follows: 

[Prom  the  Mandiester  <N.H.)  Union  Leader, 

Dec.  2, 19701 

Time  for  Action  Now  On  Impsovino 

Panama  Canal 

To  the  Editors:  Recently  (Nov.  13  and  14), 
major  segments  of  the  United  Statee  nem 
media,  based  upon  an  obvious  lealc  from  tb« 
Allantlc-Paclflc  Interoceanic  Canal  Study 
Commission,  announced  that  the  commlii- 
slon's  report  favoring  the  construction  of  a 
new  canal  of  "sea  level"  design  will  tje  sub- 
mitted to  the  President  on  Dec.  1. 

The  site  selected  la  in  the  RepubUc  of 
Panama,  approximately  five  miles  west  of  the 
U.S.  owned  Canal  Zone.  Its  Initial  estimated 
cost  goes  as  hlgti  as  $3.5  billion  for  ooniitnu:- 
tlon  by  conventional  methods.  This  does  not 
Include  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  right  of  way 
and  the  inevitable  huge  Indemnity  that 
would  he  demanded  by  Panama. 

Nuclear  excavation  la  eliminated  becauae 
of  the  danger  of  contamination  of  surround- 
ing populated  areas  and  the  reatrlctloni  of 
the  test  ban  treaty. 

Apparently  mentioned  in  this  report  Is  the 
problem  which  has  t>een  raised  concerning 
ecological  hazards  In  constructing  a  salt  wa- 
ter channel  to  connect  the  two  oceans,  seem- 
ingly dismissed  by  the  commission  as  matten 
of  little  consequence. 

Respected  independent  marine  biologists 
have  warned  that  the  opening  of  such  salt 
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ntar  diannel  might  re8\at  In  biological  ca- 
jTLjophe  in  both  oceans,  including  danger 
rf  liiTaslon  of  the  Allanllc  by  poisonous 
PMlflc  tea  snakea.  related  to  the  cobra,  which 
muht  spread  as  far  aa  the  coaaU  of  Virginia 
Md  Brazil.  These  bloIogUU  urge  retention  of 
the  fresh  water  harrier  provided  by  the  exlet- 
tna  high-level  lake  and  lock  type  canal. 

The  plan  for  increased  transit  faclUtles. 
favored  by  many  Independent  engineers  and 
by  defense  and  other  canal  experts,  is  the 
enlargement  of  the  existing  Panama  Canal, 
w  provided  in  the  celebrated  Terminal  Lake- 
Third  Locks  Plan,  developed  In  the  Panama 
Canal  organization  during  World  War  n. 
This  can  be  accomplished  with  every  assur- 
ance of  success  at  "comparatively  low  cost" 
and  does  not  require  a  new  treaty  with  Pan- 
ama. Moreover,  It  woiUd  retain  the  fresh 
water  barrier  as  well  as  provide  the  best 
canal  for  navigation  at  least  expense. 

Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood,  one  of  the  nation's 
leading  authorities  on  Interoceanic  canal 
problems,  when  testifying  Aug.  3.  1970. 
before  the  House  Subconunlttee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  stressed  that  there  are  only  two  major 
l«ues:  (1)  safeguarding  our  indispensable 
sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  and  (2)  the 
major  modernization  of  the  existing  canal. 

As  to  the  super  vessels  that  the  proposed 
tea  level  cajiol  would  accommodate,  they 
would  not  use  It  for  the  reason  tliat  It  Is  more 
economical  to  route  such  ships  around  Cape 
Horn  than  to  pay  transit  tolls — and  they  are 
built  with  that  In  mind. 

The  canal  subject  has  been  actively  studied 
Blnce  194&.  Much  time  has  been  lost  lit  mak- 
ing new  additional  investlgauons.  Moreover. 
1171,000,000  already  has  been  expended  to- 
ward the  major  modernization  of  the  existing 
cinal  and  channel  Improvements — too  large  a 
Biun  to  be  thrown  away  and  which  has  been 
expended  in  furtherance  of  the  construction 
of  the  Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan. 

Without  further  delay,  Congress  should  act 
on  the  program  outlined  by  Representative 
Flood.  Since  the  recommendations  In  the 
forthcoming  report  hinge  upon  surrender  of 
O.S.  sovereignty  over  the  Canal  Zone  to 
Panama,  and  do  not  mention  the  only  com- 
mon sense  solution  of  the  canal  problem,  the 
Terminal  Lake-Third  Locks  Plan,  the  report 
of  the  Presidential  study  group  should  not 
be  allowed  to  divert  attention  from  what  Is 
needed  at  Panama  in  the  way  of  Increased 
capacity  and  operational  Improvements  of 
the  existing  canal. 

The  time  for  further  procrastination  Is 
over. 

The  time  for  action  has  come. 

Franz  O.  WrixxNaucHEa. 

Captain.  VSN  {Ret.) . 
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calling  for  state  sjrstems  of  "natural  areas" 
and  stronger  regulation  of  strip  mining  at 
their  annual  meeting  held  In  Nashville. 

Charles  J.  Croll,  Winchester,  public  affairs 
officers  for  the  group,  said  two  resolutions 
dealing  with  natural  area  systems  and  strip 
mining  were  adopted. 

The  first  resolution  urged  support  of  legis- 
lation leading  to  the  establishment  of  state 
systems  of  natiiral  areas  In  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  The  resolution  stated:  "Members 
of  the  Kentucky-Tennessee  Section  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  have  long  rec- 
ognized the  scientific,  educational  and 
esthetic  Importance  of  formally  designating 
appropriate  tracts  of  wild  land  as  'natural 
areaa,'  and  maintaining  them  free  of  human 
activity  which  may  disturb  native  plants  and 
animals." 

The  second  resolution,  which  dealt  with 
8tnp  mining,  expressed  concern  from  the 
group  for  the  "environmental  effects  of  strip 
mining." 

The  resolution  recommended  additional 
state  legislation  to  prevent  lasting  damage 
to  natural  resources  and  to  Insure  rapid 
reclamation  of  the  land,  a  strengthening  of 
the  existing  enforcement  organization 
through  adequate  financing,  additional  pro- 
fessional staffing,  and  firm  support  by  the 
governor,  and  long-range  planning  leading 
to  future  productive  use  of  reclaimed  lands. 
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CORBIN,  KY.,  MAN  HONORED 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

OF   KENTTTCKr 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1970 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Including  In  the  Record  the  article 
from  the  Lexington  Herald.  Lexington, 
Ky.,  dated  December  9,  1970.  concerning 
Robert  A.  Blair  of  Corbln.  Ky. 

Mr.  Blair  Is  well  known  for  his  work  in 
forestry  and  conservation.  He  Is  one  of 
Kentucky's  finest  conseirvatlonists. 
CoRsiN  Man  RoNoaED 
Envtronmentai,   Mxasores  Urcbo  by 
forsstbbs 
WiNCHtoTEB,  Ky. — Membera  ol  the  Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee  Section  ol   the  Society  of 
American  Foresters   urged   passage  of   bills 


A  RESOLUTION  COMMENDNG  THE 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COM- 
MISSION 


HON.  DAN  KUYKENDALL 

or   TENNXSSXS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16.  1970 
Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
oldest  regulatory  agency  of  the  United 
States — the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission— has  recently  come  under  sharp 
attack  by  a  number  of  Members  of  the 
other  body.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
attached  resolution  passed  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Regulatory  Utility 
Commissioners  commending  them  for 
their  dlUgent  activities  and  attention  to 
duty  since  1887. 
Naanc  ANNtJU.  Convention  Aoorts  Rksolu- 

TIONS     BK     AEC,     WATSS     UTtLZTIXS,     MOTOB 
CaERIXOS,      ICC,      INTEBSTATX      RaZL      RaTES, 

OZAOK  PuiN.  Pbomotional  Practicks,  AKD 

Environ  MENTAL  Protection 

The  NARUC,  assembled  in  lt«  82d  Annual 
Convention  on  November  19,  1970,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Las  Vegas.  Nevada,  adopted  the 
following  resoluUoixs: 

RESOLtmON  RE  PRKSERVATION  OW  THE  IMTXl- 
STATE  COUMSSCX  COUMISSION  AS  AN  IKOE- 
PSNCEHT  RBCmjlTORT   ACENCT 

Whereaa.  the  National  Association  of  Reg- 
ulatory Utility  Commissioners  was  estab- 
lished In  1889  and  is  dedicated  to  serving  the 
public  by  engaging  In  the  study  and  discus- 
sion of  subjects  concerning  the  regulation 
of  public  utilities  and  carriers,  promoting  tbe 
uniformity  of  their  regulation  among  juris- 
dictions,  encouraging  cooperation  among  tlie 
Federal  and  State  governmental  members 
of  the  Association,  and  advocating  courses  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of 
public  regulation  in  America;   and 

Whereas,  certain  members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  now  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  abolishment  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  through  the  transfer 
of  Its  regulatory  functions  to  the  Department 
of  Transportation  or  to  a  single  Federal 
transport     regtilatory    agency     to    exercise 


Jurisdiction  over  air,  surface  and  maritime 
transportation;  and 

Whereat,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  established  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  1887  and  Is  the  oldest  of 
the  several  independent  Federal  regulatory 
agencies:  and 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, aa  an  arm  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  is  Insulated  from  political 
Influence  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable; 
and 

1f/iere<u,  the  basic  concept  of  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  transportation  in  the  public 
Interest,  as  defined  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Policy  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  as  administered  by  the 
ComnUsslon,  has  proven  to  be  sufficiently 
flexible  to  meet  the  needs  of  both  consumers 
and  regulated  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  advanced  the  welfare  of  people 
In  oil  parts  of  the  Nation  and  has  strength- 
ened and  unified  the  economy  of  the  various 
regions  of  the  Nation  by  preventing  or  elim- 
inating unreasonable  preferences  and  advan- 
tages to  any  persons,  polnu,  regions  or 
commodities;  and 

Whereaa.  the  preservation  of  this  regula- 
tory function  Is  vital  to  the  future  growth  of 
the  Nation  and  to  the  continued  promotion 
of  economic  opportunity  to  people  In  all 
parte  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  the  users  of  surface  transporta- 
tion In  particular  have  benefited  from  the 
OommlSElon'3  ability  to  maintain  txatisport 
rate  levels  significantly  below  the  general 
Indexes  measuring  the  Inflationary  spiral  of 
our  expanding  economy,  with  some  rates 
today  being  below  comparable  levels  of  the 
1960-8;  and 

Whereas,  the  transfer  of  the  regulatory 
functions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mloslon  to  a  massive  bureaucratic  orgonlca- 
tlon  would  adversely  affect  the  public 
Interest  because  the  welfare  of  the  users  of 
siirfooe  modes  of  transportation  and  the 
modes  themselves  would  receive  less  con- 
sideration and  promotion  In  the  government 
process;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  National  Association  of 
Regulatory  Utility  Commissioners,  assembled 
In  Its  Elgbty-second  Annual  Convention  in 
the  vicinity  of  Los  Vegas,  Nevada,  hereby 
supports  the  continuation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  an  independent 
regulatory  agency  exercising  Jurisdiction  over 
surface  transportation,  and  hereby  opposes 
legislation  or  other  proposals  to  transfer  its 
regulatory  functions  to  another  Federal 
agency,  or  to  significantly  dimlntsh  the  Com- 
mission's  regulatory  authority  over  surface 
transportation;  and  be  It  further 

iIesoIt<ed,  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  furnished  by  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Association  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 


MAN'S  XNHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OP    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wedjiesday.  December  16,  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  acks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  Sfks:  "Is  niy 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

HowIiOng? 
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DANDER  IN  U.S.  NDCLEAB  POLICY 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CALiroSMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
cussions at  the  SALT  tallts  continue  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  tliey  will  culminate 
In  a  limitation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

With  all  of  the  discussions  about  nu- 
clear weapons  some  basic  points  are  often 
overlooked.  In  a  recent  article,  "Danger 
in  US.  Nuclear  Policy,"  Herbert  Scoville 
details  the  horrible  consequences  of  a  nu- 
clear confrontation.  It  is  impmrtant  that 
the  essential  human  tragedy  that  would 
result  from  a  nuclear  exchange  be  con- 
stantly stressed. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  brief 
yet  important  article  to  my  colleagues 
and  the  readers  of  the  Record. 

Danger  in  O.S.  Nuclear  Polict 
( By  Herbert  Scoville) 

The  rumblings  of  a  rundunental  change 
in  U.S.  nuclear  strategy  are  beginning  to  be 
beard  outside  the  confines  of  our  national 
security  structure.  Deterrence,  the  comer- 
stone  of  our  strategic  policies  for  many  years. 
Is  now  beginning  to  be  decried  as  deficient. 
Nuclear  "sufficiency"  woiUd  be  extended  to 
Include  forces  to  fight  a  nuclear  war,  not 
merely  to  prevent  one. 

For  the  past  two  years  Secretary  Laird  has 
Justified  his  strategic  weapons  programs  by 
invoking  the  need  to  maintain  the  security 
of  the  deterrent.  The  Safeguard  ABM.  he  said, 
was  required  to  defend  Mlnuteman  against 
the  Soviet  SS-9  missiles.  US.  MIRV'a  were 
needed  to  Increase  the  retaliatory  warheads 
against  Soviet  targets. 

Now,  arguments  for  new  weapons  to  pr«- 
serve  the  deterrent  have  begun  to  wear  thin. 
People  remember  that  only  a  few  nuclear 
weapons  launched  in  retaliation  would  cause 
tens  of  millions  of  Russian  casualties.  Mc- 
Oeorgo  Bundy  pointed  out  In  the  October 
196B  Issue  of  Foreign  Affairs  that  no  political 
leader  would  launch  a  nuclear  attack  know- 
ing that  In  retaliation  even  a  few  of  his  cities 
might  be  hit  by  hydrogen  bomba. 

Under  Congressional  and  public  scrutiny 
It  has  become  increasingly  difficult  to  defend 
the  need  for  new  weapons.  SALT  could  reduce 
further  the  requirement  for  new  weapons 
since  It  might  freeze  the  eUstlng  state  of 
mutual  deterrence.  New  weapons  programs 
might  wither  on  the  vine  unless  supporters 
could  create  new  Justifications. 

The  first  public  hint  of  a  new  approach 
to  strategic  policy  was  the  trial  balloon  In 
President  Nixon's  State  of  the  World  message 
on  Feb   18.  1970: 

"Should  a  President.  In  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack,  be  left  with  the  single  option 
of  ordering  the  mass  destruction  of  enemy 
civilians,  In  the  face  of  the  certainty  that 
It  would  be  followed  by  the  mass  slaughter 
of  Americans?" 

With  this  question  the  doctrine  of  fiexlble 
nuclear  response  woe  reborn.  This  was  a  re- 
turn to  the  discredited  notion  of  the  early 
sixties  that  limited  strategic  war  was  prac- 
tical: coiinterforce  nuclear  weapons  to  de- 
stroy aseptlcally  military  targets  without 
endangering  populations  would  be  In  vogue. 

The  following  scenario  has  recently  been 
given  considerable  public  attention:  Soviet 
SS-9"8  carrying  MTHVs  would  destroy  our 
Mlnuteman  force.  Their  submarine  missiles 
would  knock  out  U5.  bombers  on  the 
ground.  The  President  should  have  weapons 
capable  of  Burvlvtr.g  this  attack  and  then  to 
eliminate  rrmalning  Soviet  missiles  so  that 
he  would  not  be  forced  to  initiate  population 
warfare. 
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In  other  words,  the  U.S.  should  be  prepared 
to  fight  a  clrcumecrlbed  nuclear  war,  re- 
stricted to  a  duel  between  opposing  weapons 
while  the  people  were  spared. 

Unfortunately,  the  objective  can  never  be 
realized  since  at  the  very  least  Soviet  sub- 
marine missiles  will  be  immune  from  at- 
tack. To  attain  partial  success  our  forces 
would  have  to  be  vastly  Improved  and  ex- 
panded. New  highly  invulnerable  mlselles 
with  many  accurate  MIRV'e  would  be  needed. 

Such  sophisticated  weapons  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  first  strike  weapons.  This 
would  develop  strong  pressures  for  further 
escalation  of  the  arms  race.  This  new  coun- 
terforce  strategic  policy  would  Justify  ex- 
pensive advanced  weapons  programs  directed 
toward  invulnerability,  mobility,  high  ac- 
curacy, multiple  MIRV's.  and  retargeting 
with  continuous  Instantaneous  intelligence. 
A  meaningful  agreement  at  SALT  would 
probably  be  foreclosed  or  be  restricted  to  a 
celling  on  offensive  missiles  with  free  sub- 
stitution to  allow  new  deployments.  An 
agreement  of  this  sort  would  only  legallza 
an  expanded  arms  race. 

But  what  an  unreal  world  It  Is  in  which 
these  5trategl.<it8  live!  To  kncck  out  the  Mm- 
uteman  force,  the  Soviets  would  have  to  fire 
at  the  U.3.  1.600  or  more  multlmegaton  nu- 
clear weapons.  Not  only  would  many  Ameri- 
cans be  killed  by  blast  and  fire,  tout  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  would  be  con- 
taminated by  fallout.  Remember,  in  1954  one 
fifteen -megaton  bomb  produced  lethal  fall- 
out over  10,000  cquare  miles  In  the  Pacific, 
IDestroytng  our  bombers  would  require  many 
additional  nuclear  explosions  and  produce 
many  more  casualties.  The  combined  attack 
would  kill  millions  of  Americans  and  devas- 
tate large  areas. 

But  assuming  complete  Soviet  success,  the 
U.S.  would  still  have  41  Polaris  submarines 
with  a  total  of  656  missiles  and  1.400  war- 
heads. When  Poseidon  Is  deployed,  we  would 
have  about  5.000  warheads,  each  with  an 
explosive  power  several  times  that  which 
devastated  Btroshlma. 

Can  a  sane  man  believe  that  the  Soviets 
would  launch  such  an  attack  on  the  chance 
that  the  U.S.  would  restrict  Its  retaliatory 
attack  so  as  to  avoid  Soviet  cities?  Even  the 
moat  careful  retaliation  would  Inevitably 
kill  millions  of  Russians. 

To  believe  that  the  Soviets  would  run  the 
risk  of  national  suicide  on  the  gamble  that 
the  XJ3.  would  exercise  such  superhuman  re- 
straint is  pure  fantasy.  Those  who  postulate 
such  scenarios  have  lost  touch  with  the  real- 
ities of  the  world. 

To  attempt  to  give  the  President  the  option 
to  wage  a  bloodless  nuclear  wskr  la  oaly  to 
Increase  the  risk  that  a  nuclear  disaster  will 
occur. 


DRAFT     STATEMENT     ON      "SHOW 
TRIALS"  OF  JEWS  IN  RUSSIA 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  mssouax 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedjietdav,  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
"show  trials"  of  some  dozen  Jews  ac- 
cused of  plotting  to  hijack  a  commercial 
airliner  last  June  began  this  week  In 
Leningrad. 

The  phenomenon  of  international 
piracy  manifested  In  airline  hijacking 
has  occupied  world  attention  in  recent 
months.  Along  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  I  have  introduced  resolutions 
designed  to  deter  and  punish  persons 
who  violate  the  rights  of  peaceful  air 
travelers. 

But  the  Issues  in  the  Leningrad  trials 
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go  beyond  the  matter  of  punisliing  hi- 
lackers  to  larger  questions  of  systematic 
anti-Semitism  and  the  rights  of  citizens 
to  tree  and  unhampered  emigration 

Since  the  1967  Middle  East  War,  poltt- 
leal  and  physical  harassment  of  Soviet 
Jews  has  increased.  Propaganda  against 
Israel  has  escalated  into  a  general  anti- 
Jewish  campaign  which  considers  Juda- 
ism the  father  of  Zionism,  and  identifies 
Zionism  with  Nazism.  This  tenuous  logic 
Is  most  obvious  in  the  Soviet  refusal  to 
allow  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel,  For  in- 
deed,  this  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  right  to  emigration  seems  to  be  the 
root  cause  of  the  charges  against  the 
alleged  hijackers. 

These  trials — Instances  of  the  Sortet 
Union's  system  of  "exemplary  justice"— 
are  related  to  the  case  of  Leonid  Riger- 
man,  arrested  on  November  9, 1970,  while 
trying  to  enter  the  US.  Embassy  In 
Moscow  to  establish  his  American  citizen- 
ship. Mr.  Rigerman  was  involved  in  pro- 
tests against  restrictions  on  emigratiDn 
to  Israel.  Why  the  Soviet  regime  would 
wish  to  corroborate  former  Premier 
Khruschev's  inference  that  Russia  Itself 
is  a  prison  is  difficult  to  understand. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  Russian  rights, 
or  Jewish  rights;  it  transcends  both;  It 
Is  a  question  of  basic  human  rights  For 
a  denial  of  the  right  to  emigrate  contra- 
dicts the  United  Nations  Declaration  on 
Human  Rights — vested  with  the  same 
mandatory  legal  force  as  the  United 
Nations  charter  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  subscribes. 

The  U.S.  position,  as  a  leader  in 
the  cause  of  human  rights,  would  be 
strengthened,  however,  if— beyond  the 
declaration  on  human  rights— we  were 
to  ratify  the  International  Covenants  on 
Rtunan  Rights  adopted  by  the  United 
Nations  in  1966,  but  never  tran-smltted 
by  the  President  to  the  Senate.  If  we  are 
to  stand  in  Judgment  on  Russian  violi- 
tions,  VS.  consideration  and  ratification 
of  these  UN.  covenants  would  be  a  mean- 
ingful step  toward  enhancing  our  own 
credibility  and  dedication  to  the  principle 
of  universal  human  Justice. 


A  PIKE  COUNTY  CHRISTMAS  TREE 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

OP  MXS&OURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Wednesday.  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
Christinas  season  upon  ub  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  our  poet  laureate,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey, 
now  Judge  Charles  Jcelson,  I  would  like 
to  offer  a  Christmas  poem. 

A  PnCE  COUHTT  Chbigtmas  Tsee 
I  rlcollect  a  Christmas  tree  that  oact  we  btd 

in  Pike: 
There  was  me  and  Mlnky  Peters,  Joe  Bowerv. 

his  brother  Ike, 
And  hair  a  dozen  other  ducks  as  canstltooted 

then 
The    "Bible    Clan"    In    Sunday   school   and 

helped  to  grunt  "Amenl" 
When  the  paraon  prayed  partlclar— we-altt 

chopped  a  cedar  tree 
And  stuck  It  up  Inside  the  church  femliut 

the  Jubilee. 
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we'd    done    the    same    a    dozen    years    and 

helped  the  gals  to  trim 
Them  trees  with   Christmas  fol-de-rois  on 

every  bloomln'  limb. 
There  was  popcorn  balls  and  candy  bags  for 

Jim  and  Jess  and  Nell, 
And   mother   Goose's   poetry   tor   kids  that 

couldn't  spell. 
And  skates  and  tops  and  Jumpln'-jaclts.  and 

dolls  and  hoods  and  caps. 
With  here  and  there  a  Testament  for  solemn 

little  chaps. 
When  Christmas  Eve  was  on  the  slate  we'd 

all  collect  in  there. 
And  Parson   Jones   Mid   cut   the  Etack  and 

start  the  g^ime  with  prayer; 
And  then  we'd  yank  the  curtain  tjack  and 

show  that  blessed  tree. 
Ut  up  with  teeny  candles  that  *uld  fill  the 

kids  VFlth  glee; 
And  while  the  organ  played  a  chune  some 

awkward  guy  would  come 
A-plaglarlzlng'  Santy  Claua — and  every  kid 

was  dumb! 

The  porect  ctilld  in  Sunday  school  was  little 

Jennie  Kerr: 
She  didn't  have  no  Santy  Claiis  to  put  things 

on  for  her. 
So  Umky  Peters,  or  Joe  Bowers,  bis  brother 

Ike  or  mo 
Would  always  buy  some  trick  for  her  and 

sneak  It  on  the  tree 
And   write    her    name   acrost    the    card,    so 

when  the  deal  begun 
That  little  orphant  tuck  a  hand  and  mingled 

in  the  fun. 

When  Marthy  Simpson  rtm  away  from  Kerr 

some  years  before 
Old  Simpson  turned  agin  his  gal  and  tuck 

his  oath  and  swore 
He'd  never  lift  a  hand  to  help  his  darter — or 

her  brats — 
Which  same  I  'low  was  middUn*  mean;  for 

Simpson — dog  my  cats  I 
H&d  money  to  Incinerate;  he  kep'  the  village 

store 
And  run  a  bank,  and  had  the  scads  to  start 

a  dozen  more. 

When  Kerr  himself  skinned  out  one  day  and 

shook  his  wife  and  kid. 
Old  Simpson  kep'  his  word  Intact,  and  nary 

thing  he  did 
In  all  them  years  to  aid  the  gal,  who  bad  to 

work  and  slave 
With  one  foot  on  the  porehouse  stoop  and 

t'other  m  the  grave. 
So  UUle  Jennie's  pathway  wasnt  filled  with 

dolls  and  things — 
iKcepUn'  when  us  grown-up  guys  got  sortar 

soft,  by  Jlngs  I 

Well,    this    parttclar    Chrlatmas    tree    we'd 

started  in  to  pick. 
And  Santy — alias  Joseph  Bowers — was  dola' 

of  the  trick. 
Bt'd  yank  a  present  off  a  Umb  and  sing  out 

whose  it  wue. 
And  somewhere  back  among  the  pewa  there'd 

be  a  kind  of  buzz. 
And  then  some  basliful  boy  or  gal.  a-sportin* 

of  a  smile, 
To  rake  that  Chrlatmaa  present   In   would 

mosey  down  the  aisle. 

The  kids  had  mostly  tuck  their  tricks,  and  I 

must,  shore  confess 
Of  that  there  sanctuarlum  they'd  mcide  a 

holy  mess ! 
Ftor  there  was  lasses  candy  on  the  cushions 

of  the  pews. 
And  haff  the  hymn-bodes  In  the  church  was 

smeared  with  It.  profuse. 
But  what's  the  odds?  for  all  the  kids  was  ftill 

of  Christmas  cheer, 
■soeptln'— I  regret  to  state — excepUn'  Jennie 

Kerr. 

There  sot  that  little  orphant  on  her  shrlnkin' 

mother's  knee. 
Away  off  In  a  comer,  and  the  sight  fiustrated 

me. 
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For  all  at  onct  I  tumbled  that  wed  clean 

forgot  that  night 
To  put  a  present  on  the  tree  and  make  her 

Christmas  bright: 
So  I  winked  at  Mlnky  Peters,  and  he  winked 

at  Santy  Claus, 
And  Santy  winked  at  Isaac,  who  enlisted  in 

the  cause. 

We-alls  went  behind  the  scenery  and  held  a 
short  confab. 

The  result  of  wtilch  my  aim  on  this  occasion 
Is  to  blab. 

Joe  Bowers — which  was  Santy— was  to  enter- 
tain the  gang 

With  seme  most  amusln*  antics  and  some 
eJlfyln' slang 

'Bout  chlmbley-tops  and  reindeers,  and  Kris 
Kringle  and  bis  packs. 

While  the  rest  of  tis  for  Christmas  goods  to 
Simpson's  store  made  tracks. 

Old  Simpson  waited  on  us.  When  he  axed  us 

what  we'd  like 
We  said  we'd  buy  a  present  for  the  porest 

child  In  Pike; 
Then  bla  bard  face  sorter  sof'ened.  and  he 

hung  his  ornery  bead 
As  he  handed  me  a  letter,  and  this  Is  what 

be  said: 
"I  guess  you-alls'  mistaken  If  you  speak  of 

Jennie  Kerr; 
You  needn't  buy  no  present,  hoys — jlst  put 

this  on  for  her." 

We-alls  was  somewhat  dooblous,  but  we 
tuck  the  letter  In 

And  sneaked  It  on  the  Christmas  tree,  while 
Bowers  drowned  the  din 

And  read  the  name  of  Jennie  Kerr,  who 
toddled  down  the  aisle 

As  gay  as  any  young  'un  there,  though  some- 
what out  of  style. 

She  tuck  the  mall  from  Bower's  ftst  and  in 
ber  mother's  lap 

Deposited  that  envelope  from  Marthy 's 
omery  pap. 

When  the  widder  read  the  contents  of  old 

Simpson's  envelope 
She  up  and  fainted  dead  away,  as  If  she'd 

Bwallered  dope. 
Then   Mlnky   Peters   scowled  at   me,   and   I 

scowled  back  at  him, 
And  we-«lls  started  for  the  store  to  douse  a 

certain  gUm — 
A-countln'  on  a  present  on  a  Chrlatmas  tree 

outside, 
With  the  devil's  name  writ  on  It  aorost  old 

Simpson's  hide) 

We'd  swiped  a  rope  from  Simpson's  bam, 
when  Bowers  called  us  back, 

And  likewise  called  ua  sevwal  names — In 
language  which  I  lack; 

And  when  we  got  to  church  agin  be  read  that 
letter  out, 

And  every  lung  among  the  crowd  was  bustin' 
with  a  shout. 

Was  It  an  Insult  to  the  kid?  Not  on  your  liver- 
pads  I 

He's  sent  that  little  gal  bis  check  for  twenty 
thousand  scads  I 

(Prom  "Poems  All  the  Way  Prom  Pike.") 

— RobertuM  Love, 


"PERIL  ON  THE  JOB" 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or  MIKKCSOTA 

DJ  THB  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  KARTB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
has  recently  considered  and  passed  an 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  bill  In 
response  to  a  long-recognized  need  to 
better  protect  workers  who  are  exixised  to 
often  times  deadly  hazards  arising  out 
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of  the  new  technolog>-.  During  the  debate 
necessarily  we  could  touch  on  only  some 
of  the  real  horrors  experienced  by  many 
of  the  country's  workers  in  the  course 
of  their  day-to-day  employment. 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  Rny  E>avidson, 
editor  of  The  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic 
Union  News,  has  published  a  book.  "Peril 
on  the  Job,"  which  dramatizes  some  of 
tiie  daily  dangers  faced  by  men  and 
women  on  their  jobs.  Ray  has  put  to- 
gether an  important  book  frvm  the 
graphic  accounts  told  by  the  workers 
themselves.  It  certainly  decer\'es  wide 
circulation. 

I  want  especially  to  call  attention  to 
the  contribution  made  by  Mr.  Rene* 
Dubos.  professor  of  environmental  bio- 
medlcine  at  the  Rockefeller  University 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume. 

Dr.  Dubos'  views  follow: 
Vntws   or   Dr.    RknA   Duaoe,    Phofxssok    or 

ENVXaONMENTAL        BlOmnlCnTE        AT        THE 

RocacsrxujEB  UNivEa.'srrT 

Many  readers  of  Peril  on  the  Job  will  prob- 
ably find  ihe  book  frightening.  But  I  found 
It  reasonable  and  constructlTe. 

ITie  facts  reported  by  Ray  Davidson  are 
indeed  frlghtenlni?:  If  they  did  not  frighten 
me  It  u  simply  because  I  was  aware  of  moet 
of  them.  Indeed.  I  suspect  that  the  problems 
of  Industrial  dlsea&e  will  probably  stxm  be- 
come even  more  alarming  ihan  appears  from 
what  Mr,  Davidson  reports  and  postulatea. 
It  Is  fairly  easy  to  estimate  the  numbers  of 
workers  killed  or  made  obviously  sick  by 
industrial  poisons.  But  this  is  only  one  part 
of  the  story.  Levels  of  toxic  materials  so  low 
tliat  they  do  not  cau^  health  disturbances 
exert  in  many  cases  deleterious  effects  that 
become  detectable  only  long  after  initial 
exposure — often  after  many  years.  This  la 
well  recognized  with  regard  to'lonlzlng  radi- 
ations and  cigarette  smoking.  It  is  certainly 
true  also  for  a  host  of  substances  widely  used 
In  Industrial  processes.  Many  chronic  and 
degenerative  diseases  that  now  plague  our 
society — the  so-called  diseases  of  clTlllza- 
tlon — can  probably  be  traced  to  Increase  In 
the  prevalence  of  chemical  pollutants.  Prom 
this  point  of  view.  It  Is  surprising  and  mdeed 
disturbing  that  the  campaign  for  a  better 
environment  has  placed  so  little  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  in- 
dustrial plants — as  well  as  offloes — expose 
workers  to  highly  objectionable  environ- 
mental conditions — not  only  unpleasant,  but 
potentially  dangerous.  All  over  the  world. 
mlUlons  upon  mlllons  of  workers  are  the 
guinea  pigs  of  the  technological  environment. 

I  found  Peril  on  the  Job  a  reasonable  book 
because  It  acknowledges  the  social  com- 
plexltlefl  of  the  problems  posed  by  health 
protection  in  industrial  plants.  Concern  for 
efficiency  and  the  economy  must  of  course 
prevail  at  all  levels  of  management:  this  Is 
true  irreapectlve  of  political  systems-capi- 
talist, soclallat,  or  communist.  As  stated  by 
Mr.  Davidson,  "Most  managers  assert  that 
they  are  deeply  concerned  with  the  health 
and  safety  of  their  employees.  Most  of  them 
are  undoubtedly  sincere.  But  for  a  manager 
to  take  really  effective  action  to  protect  his 
employees  puu  him  squarely  Into  conflict 
with  ills  basic  role  In  the  profit  system" — 
and  Indeed  In  any  social  system. 

When  a  decision  has  to  be  made  between 
safety  and  production,  safety  is  in  almost 
all  cases  the  loser.  This  Is  not  because  of 
criminal  neglect,  as  Mr.  Davidson  acknowl- 
edges  "There  probably  Is  not  a  manager  in 
North  America  who  would  knowln^y  cause 
or  permit  a  death  even  to  save  a  million 
dollars.  But  the  financial  incentives  pressing 
on  managers  to  take  rl.^ks  leading  to  possible 
illness,  injury  or  death  are  overwtulmlng. 
Management  spokesmen  testifying  before  leg- 
islative bodies  assert  that  they  have  financial 
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Incentives  as  well  as  bumsnllarlan  reasons 
for  maintaining  safe  and  healthful  work 
places,  but  tbla  Is  not  quite  true.  By  and 
targe.  It  pays  to  operate  equipment  uutll 
It  collapses  rather  than  keep  It  in  constantly 
good  repair.  To  make  repairs  for  health  and 
safety  sake  is  a  nonproductive  cast  item." 

In  most  cases,  furthermore,  the  supervisor 
Is  incapable  of  making  health  JudgmenU; 
he  has  been  trained  primarily  to  keep  produc- 
tion going  and  li^  acquainted  only  with  primi- 
tive safety  measures.  Finally,  few  are  the 
situations  where  there  Is  enough  knowledge 
of  health  effects  to  permit  adequate  medical 
management.  And  tbls  brings  me  to  the 
constructive  .ispects  of  the  book. 

S3  lUtle  Is  known  of  industrial  medicine 
that  vast  research  programs  are  needed  to 
determine  the  potential  dangers  of  the  varl- 
oui  types  of  working  conditions.  Some  of 
these  programs  must  be  focused  of  course 
OQ  the  development  of  medical  techniques 
for  the  treatment  of  the  disease  after  It  has 
become  manliest.  But  equally  or  perhaps 
more  Important  Is  the  search  for  causes  of 
disease,  since  only  this  kind  of  knowledge 
can  provide  a  basis  for  the  formulation  of 
preventive  measures.  In  other  words,  the  en- 
vironment must  be  studied  as  much  as  the 
disease-  Another  requirement  Is  to  learn  to 
incorporate  environmental  knowledge  in  the 
design  of  plants  and  processes.  At  present, 
"metallurgy  and  fluid  dynamics  get  more 
attention  than  men  .  .  .  cryogenics  are  bet- 
ter researched  than  emphysema.  .  .  . 
Precise  design  of  the  shipping  dnims  will  be 
specified,  but  nothing  Is  said  about  the  man 
to  fill  the  drum  or  what  the  material  Ln  the 
drum  will  do  to  him."  Clearly  the  time  has 
come  to  give  as  much  thought  to  working 
conditions  and  health  bazarda  as  la  given  to 
engineering  design  and  to  pxircbase 
specifications. 

There  are,  furthermore.  Important  psycho- 
logical aspects  to  the  formulation  and  appli- 
cation of  safety  rules.  The  worker  does  not 
like  to  be  talked  down  to;  be  wants  to  be 
"taken  Into  partnership  In  a  manner  which 
reveals  no  condescension  by  the  other  party  " 
Effective  application  of  safety  rules  calls  for 
more  than  a  simple  enunciation.  It  requires 
explanation,  discussion,  and  participation. 
This  Is  particularly  true  with  regard  to  health 
matters  less  obvloos  and  more  complex  than 
traumatic  accidents. 

In  my  opinion.  It  Is  unrealistic  to  hope 
that  safety  measures  oould  completely  pre- 
vent Industrial  diseases,  even  If  they  were 
based  on  much  greater  knowledge  than  we 
now  have.  New  procedures  and  substances 
are  continuously  being  Introduced  Into  In- 
dustrial operations,  so  rapidly  that  there  Is 
no  chance  to  evaluate  their  potential  dangers 
to  health.  The  only  way  to  deal  with  this  un- 
happy but  inevitable  state  of  aSalrs  Is  to 
carry  out  on  samples  of  the  working  popula- 
tion a  variety  of  simple  clinical  tests,  to  the 
end  of  detecting  as  early  as  possible  any 
change  In  the  state  of  health.  This  approach 
could  t>e  called  prospective  epidemiology  or 
medical  alarm  system. 

Bfalntatnlng  adequate  health  policies  and 
medical  alarm  systems  will  be  costly.  But  the 
coet.  however  grest.  will  be  small  compared 
with  the  mnllcal  load  now  created  by  the 
chronic  disabilities  resulting  from  Industrial 
exposure — let  alone  humanitarian  considera- 
tions. In  a  truly  civilized  society,  protection 
of  the  worker  should  be  regarded  as  the  most 
easentlal.  Irreducible  aspect  of  production 
coet.  Technology  Is  constantly  creating  new 
environments,  but  modem  men  still  have  the 
anatomical  and  physiological  needs  and  limi- 
tations our  caveman  ancestors  had.  We  have 
no  Instinct  to  warn  us  of  dangers  that  lurk 
in  a  new  kind  of  vapor  or  In  an  Invisible 
beam  of  radiation.  The  worker  cannot  pos- 
sibly take  responsibility  for  his  health  in  a 
complex  world  which  he  does  not  control  and 
which  the  experts  themselves  do  not  fully 
understand.  Technological  societies  can  sur- 
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Vive  and  remain  successful  only  If  they  learn 
to  take  Into  account  In  the  price  system  the 
protection  of  the  labur  force  engaged  In  the 
production  of  economic  wealth,  as  well  as  the 
environment  in  which  they  live. 

The  problems  posed  by  Peril  on  the  Job  are 
not  peculiar  to  the  chemical  industries;  they 
apply  to  all  aspects  of  technological  clvlllza- 
uon.  We  shall  experience  human  and  eco- 
logical disasters  unless  we  learn  to  give  aa 
much  attention  to  man  and  the  envlroiunent 
as  we  do  to  the  production  of  goods.  This  re- 
quirement need  not  interfere  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  technological  enterprise  and  the 
zualntenanco  of  high  living  standardu.  Any- 
one familiar  with  the  history  of  science  and 
technol<^y  knows  that  progress  has  always 
resulted  from  the  necessity  to  meet  reason- 
able constraints  and  regulations.  Scientists 
and  technologists  are  so  Inventive  that  they 
can  and  will  Improve  technological  efficiency 
even  as  they  develop  working  conditions 
compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  healtb. 


CONGRESSMAN  HAMILTON  FISH 


HON.  CHARLES  W.  WHALEN,  JR. 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  26,  1970 

Mr.  WHALEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Sun- 
day's Washington  Star  contained  a  col- 
umn by  Alan  Emory  commenting  on  the 
service  in  this  House  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York,  Ha&cilton 
Pish.  As  you  know,  he  is  the  third  Hamil- 
ton Fish  to  serve  in  this  Chamber. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
Ham  Fish  on  the  contribution  he  already 
has  made  to  this  House,  his  district  and 
State,  and  to  the  Nation.  Certainly,  the 
70  percent  election  margin  he  re- 
ceived last  month  attests  to  the  accept- 
ance of  his  efforts  by  those  he  represents. 
From  my  own  observations.  I  believe  we 
can  expect  even  greater  success  by  him 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  we  all  might  give 
recognition  to  Ham's  accomplishments.  I 
insert  Mr.  Emory's  article  at  this  point 
in  the  Record: 

•"Ham"  Pish — thb  Thibd 
(By  Alan  Enwry) 

A  Fish  In  the  House  of  Representatives  Is 
definitely  not  out  of  water.  In  fact,  he  Is  In 
his  element. 

The  third  of  three  Congressmen  named 
Hamilton  Pish  from  upstate  New  York  is 
completing  his  first  term,  and  his  moderate 
views  on  issues  are  about  as  for  removed 
from  tlie  staunch  conservatism  of  his 
father — the  famed  anchorman  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  "Martin,  Barton  and  Fish" — as 
those  of  the  vociferous  left  are  from  most 
Congressional  liberals. 

Just  bow  much  of  a  generation  gap  exists 
In  the  Fish  family  Is  open  to  question.  The 
lanky,  broad-shouldered  man  who  now  up- 
holds a  famUy  public  service  record  covering 
nearly  two  centuries  rarely  discusses  politics 
with  his  father. 

They  did  discuss  the  Cambodian  Invasion 
on  the  'elephone  last  spring,  and  former  Rep. 
Hamilton  Pish— noted  as  an  Isolationist — 
told  his  son  he  felt  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion would  accept  the  Cooper-Church 
amendment  to  block  future  moves  in  the 
same  direction.  He  said  he  would  have  voted 
for  the  amendment,  and  his  son  did — con- 
trary to  most  Republicans. 

Despite  hla  substantial  background  for 
congressional  service.  44-year-old  "Ham" 
Fish  still  reacts  strongly  to  Its  satisfactions 
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and  frustration.  Understaffing  and  the  need 
to  devote  80  percent  of  his  time  to  respoud- 
ing  to  constituent  requests  and  publicizing 
Ills  positions  on  Issues  hamper  "getting  a 
hantUe"  oo  the  big  events  that  go  on  every 
day.  he  finds. 

"Unless  a  bill  comes  out  of  your  committee 
you  don't  have  a  lot  to  aay  about  it,"  Piih 
observes.  "Your  choice  on  the  Boor  is  fre- 
quently not  what  ahape  the  bill  abould  uke 
but  whether  there  should  be  any  bill  at  aU.*- 

Pl.<5h  flnds.  however,  that  there  is  mow 
activity  for  a  freshman  congressman  than  be 
had  expected.  On  hla  committee.  Judiciary 
senior  Republican  Rep.  Wlltiam  McCullough 
of  Ohio  asks  all  members  to  participate  In 
debate  and  become  a  specialist  on  at  least 
one  section  of  each  committee-approved  bill. 

Among  his  top  activities  of  his  first  tenn^ 
Fish  says,  was  the  voting  rights  extension 
where  a  good  bill  eventually  triumphed  over 
a  bad  one  originally  passed  by  the  House, 
and  hearings  on  electorlal  reform,  with  a 
parade  of  prominent  witnesses.  80  different 
proposals  nnd  two  weeks  of  closed-door- 
working  sessions. 

"I  looked  around,  and  all  we  needed  weie 
white  wigs,"  he  recalled,  "because  we  were 
rewrlttlng  the  Constitution  and  every  word 
counted." 

Fish  1b  unhappy,  however,  about  the  lack 
of  before-the-fact  consultation  between  the 
White  House  and  Congressmen.  Sometimes, 
he  says,  It  looks  like  the  Republican  leader- 
ship Is  going  down  the  line  for  something 
the  White  House  baa  decided  on,  but  the 
legislators  never  were  briefed  on  the  decision. 

"We  are  following,  rather  than  participat- 
ing In,  the  decision."  he  said.  "When  James 
Madison  mentioned  checks  and  balances  b« 
didn't  mean  you  don't  even  talk  to  eacb 
other." 

He  also  deplores  the  lack  of  regular  socW 
contact  between  younger  lawmakers  with 
persons  In  their  own  age  group  In  the  eiecu- 
tlve  branch  of  government  or  the  press,  "% 
situation  that  tends  to  Isolate  ua." 

Times  have  changed  slgnlflcantly  from  tb« 
days  when  his  father  had  only  two  secre* 
tarles.  Fish  can  ea-slly  be  on  the  telephone  to 
his  district  eight  times  In  a  single  morning, 

He  makes  sure  be  geta  back  to  his  sprawl- 
ing Hudson  Valley  constituency  every  week- 
end, holds  regular  district  meetings  with 
residents  and  three  times  a  month  goes  on 
radio  for  hour-long  "call-in"  programs. 

Hla  attention  to  his  constituents  pays  off, 
and,  he  aaya,  "you  have  to  like  being  respon- 
sible for  people's  problems.  Then  there  is  a 
sense  of  satisfaction  in  breaking  a  bureau- 
cratic logjam." 

Although  he  lOBt  hia  first  race  for  ths 
House — he  is  the  fifth  generation  in  the 
family  to  run  for  Congress — he  squeaked 
through  by  S.OOO  votes  in  1966,  then  collected 
a  whopping  70  percent  of  the  ballots  In  No- 
vember. He  ran  ahead  of  Oov.  Nelson  A 
Rockefeller  In  seven  of  his  district's  nlns 
counties. 

His  major  political  concern  seems  to  ba 
with  the  Nixon  administration's  "playing 
footsy  with  the  Southern  strategy." 

"X  objected  violently  to  that,"  be  says, 
"and  I  hope  we  never  try  It  again." 

For  the  future,  he  is  concerned  with  such 
large  issues  as  health  and  growing  unem- 
ployment. He  has  sponsored  a  solid-wasta 
dispoeal  plan  that  earned  blm  the  endota^- 
ment — one  of  12  to  honored — of  the  Sierra 
Club's  political  arm.  "Bvery  time  you  pick 
up  a  paper  you  read  about  a  trash  problsffl- 
A  solution  cannot  be  delayed."  he  says. 

In  his  district  he  is  working  on  the  prob- 
lem of  high  dams  In  the  Delaware  River 
Valley  and  making  the  home  of  President 
Martin  von  Buren  In  Klnderhook  a  historic 
tandmark. 

Fish  was  bom  In  Washington.  A  Harvard 
graduate  with  a  touch  of  the  Ivy  still  in  hli 
speech.  Pish  served  In  the  Navy  In  World  Wsr 
n,  was  a  vice  consul  In  the  Foreign  Senrl» 
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in  Ireland  from  1951  to  1963  and  haa  served 
u  a  lawyer  with  the  state  assembly's  Judld- 
Iry  committee  and  aa  civil  delenae  director 
o(  Dutchess  County. 

He  and  his  three  sons  and  daughter  were 
tuuct  by  tragedy  In  March  1969,  when  hla 
yUe  was  killed  In  an  automobile  accident. 

pish  refuses  to  appear  on  the  same  speak- 
ing platlorm  with  his  father. 

Says  the  congressman.  "He  has  40  years 
oratory  over  me.  I  made  the  mlatake  once. 
It  doesn't  make  any  dlBerence  whether  you 
follow  him  or  precede  him." 

TWa  year  Hamilton  Pish  Sr.  supported 
jsmes  L  Buckley  lor  the  Senate,  while  hla 
K>n  backed  Sen.  Charles  E.  Ooodell.  The 
father's  problem  was  more  acute  than  Just 
the  split,  though. 

Buckley  was  running  aa  the  Conservative 
candidate,  and  the  Conservatives  also  were 
running  a  candidate  against  Hamilton  Pish 
Jr.  The  father  found  a  solution  by  urging 
Buckley  votes  on  nnother  line  on  the  ballot, 
and  bo*h  hln  favorites  wound  up  winners. 


FRIEND  IN  NEED 


HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

OF   PENNSTLVANIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  relate  to  this  House  a  true  story  about 
the  people  that  comprise  the  district  I 
represent.  Westmoreland  County,  Pa,  I 
believe  that  my  colleagues  and  all  who 
hear  this  story  may  find  the  same 
warmth  in  it  that  I  did. 

The  Greensburg  Tribune-Review,  the 
only  countywide  newspaper  In  West- 
moreland County,  initiated  a  special 
column  entitled  a  "Friend  in  Need."  Tliis 
section  introduces  the  needy  families  In 
the  county  to  the  reading  public,  so  that 
concerned  citizens  may  help  in  any  way 
possible,  which  is  a  commendable  gesture 
In  itself. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyrczj'k's  problem,  which 
was  printed  in  this  column,  was  so 
unique  that  the  response  was  such  that 
I  have  seldom  witnessed  in  my  38  years 
of  public  service.  And  this  response 
merits  the  repetition  of  this  story  in  this 
chamber, 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  Hyrczyk's  young  son  was 
born  almost  6  months  ago  without  two  vi- 
tal bile  ducts,  the  absence  of  which  was 
causing  the  baby  to  be  poisoned  by  his 
own  liver.  The  only  course  of  medical 
action  that  could  save  his  life  was  a 
kidney  transplant  and  the  only  facility 
possessing  the  necessary  equipment  for 
this  delicate  operation  was  in  Denver. 
Colo. 

Mr.  Hyrczyk  could  neither  afford  ihe 
medical  costs  nor  the  trip  to  Denver,  fad 
he  also  has  the  problem  of  making  s*  me 
financial  arrangement  for  his  two  rider 
children  who  would  have  to  remain  i«)me 
while  he  and  his  wife  went  to  Col  irado 
with  the  baby.  I  suppose  the  parei.ts  re- 
signed themselves  to  the  fact  that  their 
baby  boy  would  almost  certaii.ly  die 
within  the  next  several  months.  There- 
fore, in  their  despair  they  permitted 
their  desperate  situation  to  br  printed 
in  the  Trlbime-Review's  "Frjend  In 
Need"  column. 

Mr.  Speaker,  their  pleas  for  help  were 
answered  overwhelmingly. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  special  commendation 
should  be  made  to  the  Tribune-Review, 
the  Greensburg  Fire  Department.  Boy 
Scouts,  and  literally  hundreds  of  yotmg 
people  who  went  door  to  door  soliciting 
funds  for  this  family;  and  especially  to 
all  those  generous  citizens  who  contrib- 
uted. Because,  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
these  wonderful  people  solicited  and  do- 
nated over  $18,000  for  this  family,  and 
donations  are  still  coming  in. 

This  action  has  demonstrated  again 
that  the  passion  for  brotherhood  has  not 
been  diffused  by  our  increasingly  prag- 
matic way  of  life,  as  many  scholarly  re- 
ports would  tend  to  indicate;  but  instead, 
is  as  intense  as  it  always  has  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  know  that 
I  represent  these  people.  And  if  I  may, 
I  would  call  on  all  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues to  Join  with  me  in  saluting  the 
people  of  the  21st  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  their  unselfish  act 
of  kindness. 

Perhaps,  just  perhaps,  this  country, 
which  Is  being  condemned  from  without 
and  within  for  its  faults,  injustices,  and 
inconsistencies,  is  not  diseased  as  many 
think.  I  submit  to  this  legislative  body, 
that  as  long  as  there  are  people  inhabit- 
ing this  country  such  aa  the  type  I  have 
described  we  may  be  optimistic  in  look- 
ing toward  our  future. 


U.N,  DISASTER  RELIEF  EFFORTS  TO 
BE  REVISED 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  DmiAMA 
n?  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
quite  distressed  by  the  Pakistani  cyclone 
disaster.  I  have  also  been  quite  distressed 
by  the  inadequacy  of  the  relief  efforts 
connected  with  that  disaster.  There  is  an 
obvious  need  for  general  restructuring  of 
present  worldwide  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams. The  following  Christian  Science 
Monitor  article  by  Bertram  Johansson 
describes  a  positive  suggestion  to  meet 
that  need.  I  recommend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  the  article  follows: 
TJrJ  Plans  Acenct — DiSASTiai-RKHEi»  Eftobt 
(By  Bertram  B.  Johansson) 

Unttbd  Nations,  N.Y. — Initial  steps  are  be- 
ing taken  here  toward  establishing  within 
the  United  Nations  an  intemaUonal  disaster- 
relief  agency. 

It  would  have  the  stature,  equipment,  and 
personnel,  eventually,  to  deal  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  calamities  such  as  the  recent 
tidal-wave  disaster  in  East  Pakistan,  earth- 
quakes In  Turkey  or  Peru,  floods  In  Tunisia. 

The  Intent  of  the  effort  under  way  here  is 
to  add  to  the  UN  another  arm  that  will 
strengthen  its  ability  to  become  the  inter- 
national humanitarian  organization,  among 
other  functions,  It  was  intended  to  be. 

The  effort,  spearheaded  by  Turkey.  Pak- 
istan, and  other  delegations,  is  gaining  wide- 
spread support.  The  enormity  of  the  relief 
and  reoonFtructlon  problem  In  East  Pakistan, 
where  an  estimated  600.000  persons  were 
killed.  Is  being  Impressed  on  the  interna- 
tional community  here.  Several  million  East 
Pakistanis  still  are  In  neeed  of  food,  bousing. 
clothing,  and  economic  reconstruction  over 
a  wide  area. 
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A  resolution,  already  sponsored  by  some 
50  nations  among  the  current  I27-nat)oa 
membership,  is  being  drawn  up  in  the  Third 
(social)  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly. 
to  implement  establishing  the  disaster -relief 
agency.  It  is  recognized  It  may  take  several 
years  to  form  it. 

The  first  step  would  be  to  have  Secretary- 
General  U  Thant  engage  In  a  «tudy  of  the 
concept  before  the  UN  committed  itself  to 
such  an  ambitious   undertaking. 

Turkey's  Ambassador  Umit  Haluk  Bayul- 
ken.  who  ts  shepherding  the  resolution 
through  the  committee  work,  acknowledges 
that  whUo  the  UN  has  done  much  In  the 
post.  It  Is  not  enough. 

He  urges  thai  strengthening  Che  Interna- 
tional machinery  for  the  coordination  and 
effectiveness  of  assl&tunce  In  co&es  of  natural 
disasters  Is  necessary. 

The  comprehensive  study  that  the  Secre- 
tary-General 18  to  be  asked  to  undertake  and 
report  on  to  the  next  General  Assembly  in 
the  loll  of  1971  Is  expected  to  involve: 

Organize Uonul  arrangemenu  for  a  per- 
manent office  in  the  UN  responsible  for 
action  relating  to  natural  disasters  and 
similar  emergency  situations  .ind  the  re- 
sources required  for  this. 

An  Invitation  to  UN  members  and 
specialized  agencies  to  communicate  to  the 
Secretary-Oenenil  Information  on  the  kinds 
or  facilities  and  services  they  might  be  in 
a  position  to  provide  Immediately — such  as 
the  number  and  type  of  vehicles  or  other 
means  of  delivering  supplies  to  disaster 
areas  by  air.  sea.  and  land. 

Predlsastcr  planning  at  the  national  and 
International  levels.  Including  the  definition 
of  machinery  and  contingency  arrangements 
capable  of  coping  immediately  with  disaster 
situations. 

The  stockpiling  ol  emergency  supplies,  in- 
cluding medicines,  uouperl&bable  foods tufis. 
blankets,  clothing,  etc.  and  the  earmarking 
of  other  facilities,  such  as  logistical  equip- 
ment and  helicopters. 

Ways  to  ensure  better  mobilization  and 
coordination  of  the  assistance  to  be  pro- 
vided through  the  UN.  as  well  as  the  league 
of  Red  Cross  societies  and  other  nongovern- 
mental organizations. 

The  application  of  technology  to  and  sci- 
entific research  for  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  natural  disasters  or  a  mitigation  ol  the 
effects  of  such  disasters.  Including  develop- 
ing and  Improving  early  warning  systems. 

The  creation  of  such  a  UN  disaster  relief 
agency  is  not  meant  to  discourage  bilateral 
Rid  to  affected  countries.  Nor  Is  It  conceived 
In  such  B  way  as  to  replace  the  aid  that  an 
affected  country  provides  for  Itself.  The  lat- 
ter type  of  aid  ts  usually  much  larger  in 
quanUty  than  that  which  comes  from 
outside. 

Long-term  plans  for  reconstruction  and 
development  of  disaster  areas  are  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  study. 

The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development  (IBRD),  which  already  is 
planning  a  large  rehabilitation  ouUay  foi 
East  PaklsUn,  will  be  asked  to  give  special 
consideration  to  request*  for  assistance  from 
governments  of  countries  affected  by 
disasters. 


CONGRESSMAN  CXAY  ASKS  FOR  IN- 
VESTIGATION INTO  ATTFMPTED 
ASSASSINATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CUY 

OF   UlSSOOU 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPBEiENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  IS,  1970 
Mr,   CLAY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  letter  which  I  directed  to  Col.  James 
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Sanders,  president  of  the  board  of  police 
commissioners  in  St.  Louis  concerning 
tile  siiooting  of  Police  Ofncer  Steven 
GeofBeff.  The  letter  follows; 

HOCSZ  or  RB1^ESKNTATr>E8, 

Wtuhington,  DX:..  December  9. 1970. 
Col.  JAioa  Sanoeks. 

Praident.  Board  of  Police  Co-mmiagioners. 
St.  Louis  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. 1200  Clark  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Dk&e  colonkl  Sanoexs:  I  bave  sufflcient 
TC&soQ  to  beUevr  that  bh  effort  Is  being  made 
to  "White  wash"  the  case  involving  the  •hoot- 
ing of  poUce  officer,  Steren  Georgeff.  ThU 
Incident  evolved  out  of  the  arrest  of  Wesley 
Copelaad  at  the  George  Washington  Hotel. 
Irirormaiion  available  to  me  indicates  that 
tne  caae.  presently  under  investigation  by 
the  Inspectors  Office,  may  be  aflTected  by  In- 
fluential persona  who  are  Interested  In 
protecting  the  accused  police  officers. 

Therefore.  I  request  that  the  Board  of 
Police  Commissioners  hold  a  full  and  open 
hearing  In  this  case.  The  hierhly  questionable 
circumstances  surrounding  the  shooting  of 
Officer  Geor^eff.  dictates  that  the  public 
Interest  would  be  best  served  by  an  open 
hearing.  Many  cia«na.  elected  offlclala.  and 
some  of  the  news  media  harbor  the  opinion 
that  these  men  were  attempting  an 
assassination. 

The  only  way  to  dispell  this  cloud  of  doubt 
Is  by  pubUcIy  disclosing  all  pertinent  data 
relative  to  the  esse.  Anything  short  of  this 
would  leave  a  lot  to  be  desired. 

I  further  request.  In  line  with  the  stated 
poUcy  of  the  3t.  Louis  Metropolitan  Police 
Department,  that  you  oonduct  "an  evalua- 
tion of  the  mental  fitness"  of  the  officers 
Involved  in  this  Incident. 

Additional  Information  received  by  my 
office  Indicates  that  Sergeant  Lodl.  who  was 
at  the  scene  of  the  shooting  of  the  policeman, 
has  been  accused  by  more  than  30  citizens 
of  abusive  acta,  some  criminal  in  nature. 
Thirty  Individual  accusations  on  separate 
occasions,  ranging  from  charges  of  "police 
brutality"  to  "planning  an  armed  robbery" 
certainly  ought  to  demand  a  re-evaluatlon 
of  this  offlcer'a  fitness  for  duty. 
Sincerely. 

William  L.  Clat. 
Jir ember  of  Congreta. 


ADDRESS  OP  W.  B.  CAMP 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or   SOtlTB    CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaji.  December  IS,  1970 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
greatest  agricujturlsts  and  conservatlon- 
iats  of  our  time  ia  Bill  Camp  of  Bakers- 
field,  California.  Mr.  Camp  Is  a  graduate 
of  Clemson  University  in  my  congres- 
sional district  and  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  tru,stees  of  that  great  land  grant 
university.  Mrs.  Camp  is  a  beautiful, 
charming  and  talented  lady  from  Edge- 
field, also  in  my  district.  Mr.  Camp  de- 
livered an  outstanding  address  recently 
to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Soil  and  Water  Conservationists.  Mr. 
Camp's  address  is  particularly  timely  in 
view  of  the  recent  effort's  to  curb  our 
great  soil  and  water  conservation  pro- 
gram. X  commend  Mr.  Camps  splendid 
address  to  the  attention  of  each  Member 
of  Congress  and  to  the  American  people: 
TUk  by  W.  B.  Camp,  farmer.  B*kenfl«ld, 
Calif,  before  the  Annual  Meeting  of  tb« 
South  Carolina  SoU  and  Wacer  Conservation 
Commission.  Columbia,  S.C.  X>ec.  8,  1&7Q 
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Thx  Expamdikg  Rolk  Foft  Soil  Arro  Watkb 
CoNsnvATioif  A  Most  Fob  Amxeica 
It  la  Indeed  a  signal  honor  to  be  Invited 
to  speak  to  the  South  Carolina  SoU  and  Water 
Conservation  District  Commissioners  today. 
Nineteen  years  ago,  I  was  the  keynote  speaker 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  South  Carolina 
Soil  Conservation  Dlatrlcta  at  Myrtle  Beach. 
Most  of  you  are  too  young  to  have  attended 
the  Myrtle  Beach  meeting!  I  remember  how 
pleased  and  thrilled  I  was  on  learning  that 
you  and  the  State  Chamber  had  been  given 
government  permission  to  use  a  postage 
meter  carrying  the  message,  "SoU  Conserva' 
tlon,  the  Key  to  Better  Living,"  My  com* 
ment  then  was:  "Thla  Is  mighty  line,  but  It 
doesn't  go  far  enough— It  doesn't  say  a  word 
about  loafer  conservation, — without  which 
sou  Is  worth  very  Uttlel" 

It  la  my  understanding  that  following  tbla 
meeting  your  people  decided  that  tooter 
should  be  added  to  the  overall  name  of  your 
organization.  So.  now  you  have  "SoU  and 
Water  Conservation  Districts."  A  most  ^- 
propnate  name  for  the  great  work  you  are 
doing. 

Muny  Important  things  have  happened  tn 
the  world  since  that  Myrtle  Beach  meeting. 
Scientists  In  all  fields,  including  agrlculttire. 
have  made  meny  discoveries.  If  we  are  Intel- 
ligent enough,  and  morally  courageous 
enough,  we  can  make  use  of  these  discoveries 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  It  Is  your  re- 
sponsibility and  mine  to  work  diligently  to- 
ward that  goal. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked  to  list,  according  to 
basic  Importance,  the  many  organizations 
working  In  South  CnroUna  today.  I  would 
have  to  place  "Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
Dtstrlcta"  at  or  near  the  top.  Yoiu-  work  Is 
the  foundation  neceasary  for  other  groups 
to  build  on.  I  am  sure  your  organization  will 
be  called  upon  to  take  a  leading  part  In  the 
tremendous  Job  of  cleaning  up  the  ugly,  and 
much  too  long  overlooked,  poUutlon.  which 
we  find  everywhere. 

I  have  been  a  booster  for  the  work  you 
folks  do  right  from  the  beginning.  For  yean 
you  labored  almost  alone  in  your  endeavor 
to  reclaim  or  restore  much  of  our  badly 
abused  land  and  water  resources.  However, 
leaders  aU  over  America  now  know  you  bave 
come  of  age.  ready  and  capable  of  doing  the 
full  Job,  If  given  the  freedom  to  do  It.  "nie 
task  ahead  Is  big— very  big.  It  will  require  a 
lot  of  time,  manpower,  money  and  full 
understanding  and  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  all  our  people — in  all  businesses. 

My  brother,  WlUle,  was  an  active  coopera- 
tor  In  the  upper  part  of  the  state  from  the 
very  start  of  this  organization.  Recently  you 
named  one  of  jrour  watershed  districts — 
•The  Wmie  C.  Camp  Watershed  Conserva- 
tion District."  For  myself,  hla  family  and  all 
the  Camp  cls.n,  I  thank  you. 

Also,  Mr.  Ed  McArthur  from  Gaffney,  the 
first  National  Chairman  of  the  SoU  and  Water 
Conservation  Association,  was  m  coualn  of 
curs.  His  sister,  "MIbs  Nancy",  was  my  teach- 
er at  Possumtrot  School  I 

Before  I  go  further  with  what  I  came  here 
to  talk  about,  let  me  say  this:  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  see  most  of  the  United  States 
and  much  of  the  other  countries,  and  I  don't 
believe  there  la  a  finer  place  In  the  world 
than  South  Carolina  In  which  to  reaUy  Uve 
and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  life.  You  have  an 
excellent  climate,  rich  soil,  bountiful  natural 
resources — and  a  wonderful  people. 

I  like  your  project  "SCORE"  In  South 
Carolina. 

Demonstrating  to  young  leaders  and  work- 
ers that  they  should  remain  In  South 
Carolina. 

Now.  back  to  Soil  and  Water  Conservntlon. 
Recently  I  read  a  statement  attributed  to 
an  enterprising  young  man  who  said :  "Tou 
cant  do  today's  Job  with  yesterday's  methods 
and  be  In  business  tomorrow." 

In  other  words:  "There  la  nothing  so  con- 
stant aa  change."  This  la  particularly  true 
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in  American  agriculture.  We  are  in  the  mlddls 
of  an  agricultural  revolution  all  over  AmeriaT 
Today.— less  than  5  per  cent  of  our  oeo- 
ple— live  m  the  country.  Less  than  haUof 
these  depend  solely  upon  farm  Income  for  a 
livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  families 
This  shrinking  farm  popuUtlon  has  been 
a  sign  of  strength,  rather  than  weakness— 
the  Inevitable  consequence  of  rapidly  ex- 
panding agricultural  efficiency. 

In  spite  of  this  dwindling  farm  population 
farming  renialna  our  biggest  industry  Nearlv 
40  per  cent  of  all  workers  in  America  are 
employed  directly  or  Indirectly  by  agriculture 
However,  the  proportion  of  people  who 
understand  agriculture  Is  smaU  and  con- 
tinually declining.  Even  to.  It  la  Important 
to  remember  that  farmers,  and  the  farms  are 
absolutely  essential.  Food  and  fiber  must  be 
produced  If  the  people  ore  to  live  and  work. 
They  can  do  without  television,  fancy  auto- 
mobiles and  modem  conveniences,  but  they 
must  be  fed  and  they  must  be  clothed 

Rising  productivity  characterizes  most  of 
our  overall  economy,  but  farm  productivity 
has  risen  fastest  of  all. 

Man  hour  productivity  In  nonfarm  In- 
dustries has  Increased  about  50  per  cent  since 
1950.  but  It  has  Increased  164  per  cent  to 
agriculture. 

In  1940  one  farm  worker  could  produce 
only  enough  food  and  fiber  for  11  pec^le.  Ten 
years  ago  this  had  risen  to  26  people.  Today 
ore  farm  worker  grows  enough  for  himself 
and  60  other  people. 

In  spite  of  this  efficiency  on  the  part  of  the 
former,  some  alarmists  predict  that  soon  we 
will  run  out  of  land  on  which  to  prodtice 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  our  Increasing 
population.  This  Is  not  so.  and  will  not  be 
so  In  the  foreseeable  futiu-e.  By  merely  doing 
a  better  Job.  using  only  our  present  knowl- 
edge of  scientific  agriculture,  we  can  again 
more  than  double  the  production  we  are  now 
getting  from  the  farms  presently  under 
cultivation. 

Research  and  education  are  the  funda- 
mental bases  for  aU  progress,  and  the  prog- 
ress made  tn  American  agriculture  up  to 
now  la  but  a  stepping  stone  to  what  we 
may  expect  in  the  future.  We  have  hardly 
scratched  the  surface. 

Twenty-flve  years  ago  the  percentage  of 
cotton  grown  under  Irrigation  was  small,  but 
last  year  much  over  one-half  of  the  total 
cotton  produced  In  the  United  Stales  was 
grown  under  Irrigation,  or  with  the  aid  of 
supplemental  irrigation.  These  yields  were 
big  and  the  quality  high. 

What  does  this  mean  to  the  older  cotton 
belt?  Simply  this,  our  farmers  have  got  to 
produce  more  cotton  to  the  acre,  and  produce 
It  cheaper — or  else.  It  means  that  soon  their 
operation  has  got  to  be  large  enough  and 
the  farm  productive  enough  to  permit  com- 
plete mechanization. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  say  that  if  the 
boll  weevil  is  eliminated,  and  I  beUeve  It 
wiu  be,  cotton  growers  in  these  Southern 
states  win  definitely  be  able  to  produce  cot- 
ton cheaper  than  California  and  Arizona. 
Then  much  of  your  lost  cotton  acreage  win 
come  bock  home.  Of  course,  I  mean  you 
must  have  water  avaUable  to  irrigate  If  need 
be. 

It  Is  my  conviction,  based  upon  my  own 
personal  experience  and  observation,  that 
supplemental  irrigation  Is  the  most  Im- 
portant single  thing  now  offered  for  the 
Improvement  of  agrictUture  in  the  Rainfall 
Belt,  and  mpeclaUy  so  in  the  Southern 
states.  Supplemental  irrigation  Is  the  best 
and  cheapest  form  of  "Crop  Insurance 
obtainable. 

Mrs.  Camp  and  I.  also  our  three  sons,  own 
and  operate  farms  in  California,  South  Car- 
olina and  Washington  states.  We  ore  pre- 
pared to  Irrigate  everything.  In  my  opinion, 
the  time  Is  not  far  distant  when  aU  the 
better  farmers  across  the  country  wUl  accept 
irrigation  Juat  as  z«adl]j  am  they  accept  milk- 
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ua  machines,  tractors  and  electricity  today. 
StBlnly  a  revolutionary  change! 

RlKht  here  I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute 
to  mv  good  friend,  and  your  good  friend. 
jun  Eleazer.  retired  Information  Specialist 
•t  Clemson.  for  the  very  vigorous  and  con- 
tmulng  crusade  he  waged  In  South  Carolina 
ind  throughout  the  Southeast.  Jim  did  a 
flne  lob  acquainting  farmers  and  others,  with 
the  great  porenUal  of  Supplemental  Irriga- 
tion Southern  agrtcultiu^  owes  much  to  Jim 
gleaser  for  the  great  work  be  has  done  in 
this  field. 

We  do  have  abundant  water  in  the  course 
of  a  year  all  over  the  South.  But  the  trouble 
Is  It  doesn't  all  come  exactly  at  the  right 
time  Until  your  organization  started  con- 
wvatlon  work  much  of  the  surplus  water 
h»d  about  all  gone  when  drought  struck. 

However,  thanks  to  your  fine  work,  our 
Isrniers  are  now  practicing  water  conserva- 
tion—along with  sou  conservation.  Ten  years 
up  you  had  already  built  25.000  ponds  In 
South  Carolina — and  heavy  equipment  was 
busy  everyday  buUdlng  more.  Tou  have  a 
lot  more  now.  A  slmUar  program  is  under- 
vsy  in  other  states. 

we  can't  say  enough  about  the  good  work 
slrwdy  done  by  the  SoU  and  Water  Com- 
miaslon  This  is  fine  for  a  starter,  and  does 
ttelp  tremendously  with  Immediate  needs. 
But  for  the  much  bigger  and  long-range  pro- 
gram, wt  must  arouse  everytxxly  concerning 
the  needs  and  the  opportunities  of  soU  and 
water  conservation  development  on  a  state- 
Tide— yes.  Southwide  basis. 

There  la  now  a  new  irrigation  project  in 
California  nearing  completion.  It  has  been 
many  years  in  the  planning  and  buUding.  It 
15  s  good  water  project  for  California.  Orig- 
inally estimated  to  cost  3%  biUlon  dollars 
to  carry  wat«jr  from  the  northern  part  of 
California  to  the  Southern  end,  a  distance 
of  1.000  miles.  This  calls  for  building  many 
(Urns,  and  the  boring  of  many  very  large  and 
long  tunnels  through  mountains,  and  on 
and  on  through  open  ditches.  The  cost  niay 
double  before  finished.  It  is  a  gigantic  proj- 
ect but  water  for  Irrigation  and  for  domestic 
sad  industrial  use  la  the  life  blood  of  that 
area.  Woter  Is  the  life  blood  of  all  other 
areas  too — Including  South  Carolina. 

I  hope  you  realize  that  some  of  your  Fed- 
tral  ux  money  is  helping  to  pay  for  the 
project  I  have  Just  mentioned 

This  is  why  I  say  we  must  demand  of  our 
tawnmakers  and  government  agencies  that 
if  Federal  tax  money  U  to  be  spent  to 
provide  woter  conservation  and  distribution 
fear  onyone  In  agriculture,  proper  considera- 
tion should  be  gli-en  to  conserving  and  dis- 
tributing water  to  our  long -established  fami- 
lies of  drought  dlstre^ed  people  in  South 
Carolina  and  throughout  the  rainfall  area. 

It  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  the  first 
official  mcetiJig  ever  caUed  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Ayricullure.  for  the  purpose  of 
dificuBslng  Supplemental  Irrigation  In  the 
Rainfall  Belt,  was  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
In  the  summer  of  1951.  And  this  conference 
came  about  as  a  result  of  an  Irrigation  article 
appearlnc  In  one  of  our  leading  fEum  maga- 
ilnes.  Thla  !;howed  a  South  Carolina  farm 
being  Irrigated.  I  don't  like  to  be  per}onal 
b«t  It  was  our  farm — though  we  didn't 
sponsor  the  article. 

Not  long  o?o  I  was  a^ain  ca!!ed  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
confer  and  argue  with  a  small  group  of 
agricultural  people  from  other  parts  of  tv.e 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the 
department's  overall  conservation  program. 
I  shan't  try  to  tell  you  of  the  many  things 
that  were  studied  and  discussed.  However, 
to  me.  the  most  slaniacant  single  thing  that 
came  out  of  the  deliberations  was  a  unani- 
mous recommendotlpn  to  the  Secretary  that 
hereafter  his  department  and  the  Department 
of  Interior  jshould  make  sure  that  In  study- 
ing Irrigation  it  be  considered  from  a  na- 
Uooal  standpoint  rather  than  just  the  West- 
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em  states,  as  has  be?n  the  case  for  much 
too  long. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  U.S.  Department  of 
AgrlcxUture  was  opposed  to  spending  money 
for  such  a  "foolish  notion"  as  irrigation  In 
the  Rainfall  Belt.  They  told  me  so  them- 
splves.  However,  ten  years  later  the  Depart- 
ment said  In  an  official  bulletin,  and  in  the 
1958  yearbook:  Quote.  "Perhaps  because  of 
the  experience  in  the  West,  we  have  become 
acctistomed  to  link  Irrigation  with  lack  of 
rainfall.  The  greatest  potential  of  irrigation 
m  the  United  States  Ues  not  in  reclaiming 
the  deserts,  but  tn  correcting  the  seasonal 
deficiencies  of  moisture  in  the  sect.ons  where 
we  used  to  consider  the  rainfall  to  be  ade- 
quate." End  of  quote.  So,  again  I  can  speak 
of  a  "change"  t 

Many  newspaper  cartoons  still  picture 
formers  wearing  patched  overalls  and  seedy 
straw  hats.  We  don't  mind  this  too  much. 

Though  for  a  long  time  I  have  argued 
that  farmers  must  not  be  coiuldered  a  sepa- 
rate or  a  special  cla&s  of  the  American  soci- 
ety. No  longer  should  we  use  the  term, 
"Farmers  and  Businessmen".  It  should  be 
"Farmers  and  other  Businessmen." 

Awareness  of  the  mutual  interdependence 
of  agriculture  and  Industry  Is  growing  gen- 
erally. This  inter  dependence  Is  due  primarily 
to  the  development  of  a  more  fully  mechan- 
ized commercial  agriculture.  And  whUe  lu- 
creaslng  commercialization  has  at  times 
brought  more  prosperity  to  the  farmer.  It 
has  also  made  it  possible  for  him  to  go  broke 
much  faster.  Before  1930  It  took  8  or  10 
years  for  a  farmer  to  go  broke — whUe  today 
the  job  can  be  done  in  8  or  10  months  1  Bvery- 
one  knows  It  now  takes  a  lot  of  money  to  buy, 
equip  and  successfuUy  operate  a  modwn 
farm. 

Again  I  speak  of  "change".  For  the  country 
OS  a  whole,  the  tendency  over  a  period  of 
years  has  been  toward  the  consolidation  of 
smaU  forms  into  larger  farms.  That  tendency 
will  continue,  if  we  ore  to  have  the  greatest 
advance  In  economic  production.  We  must 
recognize  this  as  a  normal  resiUt  of  progress, 
and  as  a  perfectly  natiual  outgrowth  of  our 
changing  times.  This  does  not  mean  that 
these  larger  farmers  are  not  still  famUy 
farmers — most  of  them  are. 

Nine  years  ago  in  this  city.  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  speaking  to  the  annual  meeting 
of  South  Carolina  young  farmers.  I  pointed 
out  to  them  the  forms  that  are  disappear- 
ing in  South  CaroUna  ore  largely  amaU.  In- 
efficient farms — whose  operators  have  never 
made  an  acceptable  living — even  with  good 
farm  prices — they  merely  existed.  These  peo- 
ple have  not  been  liquidated.  They  are  being 
elevated  to  a  new  and  a  higher  standard  of 
living.  New  Industries,  including  agricul- 
tural industries,  afford  much  greater  op- 
portunities for  many  of  these  famUies. 

X  wish  to  congratulate  the  people  of  South 
CaroUna  for  recognizing  this  problem  and 
for  the  official  action  taken  by  your  General 
Assembly  in  appropriating  money  to  build 
the  dozen  or  more  Technical  Educotlonal 
Centers  in  the  state.  These  have  already 
trained  thousands  of  workers  for  important 
Jobs.  South  Carolina  leads  the  nation  in  this 
field  of  advanced  thinking,  planning  and 
doing. 

The  most  important  single  ingredient  In 
the  success  story  of  the  American  farmer  has 
been  that  of  freedom.  Tet,  we  have  in  partK 
of  this  country,  including  some  in  Washing- 
ton, a  bunch  of  irresponsible  do-gooders, 
many  of  whom  know  Uttle  or  nothing  about 
agriculture — some  of  them  don't  know  the 
difference  between  a  steer  and  a  bull — yet 
blindly  arguing  for  programs  thut  would  be 
utterly  destructive.  They  advocate  higher  and 
higher  wages  for  everybody.  We  farmers 
would  all  like  to  pay  high  wages—actuaUy 
we  do.  But  the  farmer's  ablUty  to  pay  Is 
detcnnlned  by  what  he  gets  for  his  product. 
These  do-gooders  also  yelp  for  cheaper  food. 
I'm  lor  that  too,  provided  there  is  profit  left 
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to  provide  a  decent  Uvlng  for  the  farmer  ud 

bis  famllv. 

These  people  Insist  that  all  this  be  done 
on  smaU  family  farms  where  efficient  mech- 
anization is  not  possible. 

This  type  of  looee-llpped  mouthing  has 
lU  appeal  to  many  unthinking  people,  but 
the  cold  facu  are:  these  three  things — 
higher  and  higher  wages,  cheap  food  and 
very  small  Inefficient  farms — never  have  gone 
together,  do  not  now  go  together  and  never 
will  go  together.  We  all  know  that  a  pair  of 
shoes,  a  tractor  or  an  automobile  would  cost 
a  great  deal  more  If  they  were  made  in 
thousands  of  little  shops,  and — If  present 
high  rates  of  pay  maintained.  I  Insist  that 
farmers  are  entitled  to  Just  as  good  wages 
and  Just  as  good  Uvlng  as  anyone  else. 

Progress  marches  on.  Wc  cannot  and  should 
not  attempt  to  reverse  a  natural  economic 
trend.  We  should  not  by  legislation,  try  to 
artifically  prevent  the  shift  of  crops  from  one 
state  or  area  to  another. 

These  shifts  are  often  very  dlEturbLng  to 
the  persons  Involved,  and  unfortunately. 
soinctlmes  disastrous  to  entire  ccmraunltles. 
However.  I  have  always  been  one  of  those 
who  feels  that  Just  as  surely  as  water  rims 
downhill,  crops  and  livestock  ore  also  going 
to  flow,  or  migrate  toward  tho6e  areas  in 
this  country  where  they  can  be  roost  econom- 
IcaUy  produced  and  marketed.  This  some 
reasoning  also  applies  to  industrial  plants. 
If  this  were  not  so,  South  Carolina  would 
not  now  have  the  hundreds  of  new  businesses 
that  have  come  here  during  the  post  thirty 
years.  This  is  as  It  should  be^though  It  can 
only  happen  under  a  free  economy.  This  Is 
not  the  way  they  do  It  In  Russia! 

There  ore  some  tbings  that  continually 
bother  me  when  I  try  to  project  my  thinking 
into  the  future  to  see  what  the  farming 
pattern  la  going  to  be  when  the  time  comes 
for  my  eleven  grandsons  to  take  over.  I  am 
by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  an  olormUt. 
some  caU  me  an  optimistic  pessimist.  I  prefer 
In  this  case  to  ihlnk  of  myself  os  a  realist. 
wUUng  to  acknowledge  the  facts  and  then 
to  face  them.  Be  that  as  U  may.  I  have  had 
certain  personal  experiences  that  just  can't 
be  llghrly  dismissed  from  my  mind.  For  sev- 
eral years  I  sot  across  the  table  from  com- 
munist agents  in  Washington  and  watched 
them  and  their  fellow  travellers  move  with 
incredible  skUl- through  the  farm  areas,  do- 
ing their  dirty  work. 

If  I  could  bring  myself  to  believe  there  is 
no  longer  danger  from  these  Internal  enemies 
I  have  known  so  long.  I  would  not  ask  you 
to  listen.  But,  I  do  know  there  is  a  definite 
long-time  program  being  vigorously  pushed 
by  these  termites,  looking  to  the  day  when 
they  will  "bury"  American  agriculture  in  a 
"planned  economy."  Tou  and  I  have  simply 
got  to  l>e  on  our  guard,  day  and  night, 
to  prevent  these  vicious  agents  of  the  "Wel- 
fare SUte"  from  taking  over.— So.  all  the 
good  things  I  hove  said  at>out  the  future 
of  agrtciilture.  depend  entirely  upon  our 
keeping  America  free. 

Freedom  la  no  a  physical  object.  It  is  a 
spiritual  and  moral  environment,  and  It  i» 
this  that  our  Constitution  was  Intended  to 
protect.  The  constitutional  integrity  of  the 
states  is  our  best  defence.  That  is  why  the 
communists,  at  h<une  and  abroad,  ore  dedi- 
cated to  the  complete  destrucUon  of  our 
States'  Rights. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  Americans  are 
ptlU  unaware  of  the  evU  forces  trying,  by 
devious  means  of  one  sort  or  another,  to 
ahape  their  future  for  them.  Some  are  losing 
sight  of  the  human  values  upon  which  our 
democratic  society  1g  based.  Efficiency  in  our 
agricultural  operations  wlU  moan  Uttle  to 
US — If  we  fall  to  preserve  our  liberty. 

When  the  farmer  Is  told  how  much  acreage 
be  must  plant— when  the  laboring  man  U 
told  ho  must  Join  a  union  In  order  to  work — 
when  the  merchant  or  manufacturer  is  told 
how  much  he  can  charge  for  his  product — 
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then  we  ar*  flangeroualy  close  to  a  controlled 
economy. 

When  the  power  to  tax  Ls  used  to  redistrib- 
ute our  wealth — then  we  are  dangerously 
close  to  socialism. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  that  If  America  Is  to 
be  saved  from  the  horrors  of  communism. 
It  will  be  because  of  the  convictions,  courage 
and  good  sense  or  the  God  fearing  people  m 
our  Southern  States. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said:  "You  cannot  help 
the  wagt  earner  by  pulllAg  down  the  wage 
payer.  You  cannot  further  the  brotherhood 
of  men,  by  encouraging  class  hatred.  You 
cannot  help  men  permanently  by  doing  for 
them  what  they  could  and  should  do  for 
themselves  *'  Unquote. 

More  than  100  years  ago.  a  great  Prench 
liberal  politician  and  writer  wrote  la  his 
"Democracy  in  America" — Quote: 

"I  sought  for  the  greatness  and  genius  of 
America  in  her  commodious  harbors  and  her 
ample  rivers,  and  it  was  not  there.  In  her  fer- 
tile helds  and  boundless  prairies,  and  It  was 
ru)t  there.  In  her  rich  mines  and  her  vast 
world  commerce  and  It  was  not  there. 

"Not  until  I  went  to  the  churches  of 
America  and  heard  her  pulpits  aflame  with 
righteousness  did  I  understand  the  secret  of 
her  genius  and  her  power. 

"America  is  great,"  de  Tocquevllle  con- 
cluded— "Because  she  Is  good,  and  If  Amer- 
ica ever  ceases  to  be  good.  America  will  cease 
to  be  great."  End  of  quote. 

You  and  I  are  dedicated  to  the  conviction 
inscribed  on  our  coins:  "In  God  We  Trust." 
The  question  Is;  What  are  we  doing  about 
It.  It  Is  urgent  that  every  redblooded,  loyal 
American  stand  up  and  be  counted. 

It  Is  not  enough  to  have  convictions;  one 
must  have  the  courage  to  defend  those 
convictions. 

We  must  recognize  and  acknowledge  that 
the  moral  purposes  of  our  society  are  not 
manmade.  but  come  from  Ood.  who  Is  the 
sole  source  of  goodness,  and  the  final  Judge 
of  our  performance. 

Let  us,  then  as  good  citizens,  recognize  the 
challenge  before  us.  Let  ua  as  Christian  busi- 
nessmen and  statesmen,  prove  to  all  the 
world,  and  particularly  to  the  weak  among 
us.  that  the  soul  of  America  is  still  good — 
because— there  are  so  many  good  Americans. 

Let  me  underpin  all  that  I  have  been  say- 
ing by  again  pointing  out  that  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  farms  of  America  Is  a  bulwark 
of  strength  for  our  country  in  this  troubled 
world.  For  this,  we  should  all  be  sincerely 
appreciative  and  grateful. 

The  history  of  civilization  is  the  history  of 
agriculture.  Just  as  we  recognize  that  It's 
the  mainspring  that  causes  a  watch  to  tick — 
so,  we  must  recognize  that  agriculture  la  the 
"mcdnsprlng"  In  the  overall  economy  of  any 
nation. 

If  we  win  read  our  histories,  we  will  find 
that  the  Independence  of  the  farmer  la  basic 
to  democracy.  A  dictatorship  cannot  succeed 
where  the  farmer  Is  free  and  independent. 
Every  dictator  has  recognized  this.  The  first 
act  of  the  dictators  In  Russia  was  to  destroy 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  fanner. 
This  was  done  in  Red  China — It  was  done 
In  Cuba — my  fear  has  been  that  here  to 
the  United  States  we  may  accomplish  the 
very  same  thing  under  the  guise  of  helping 
the  farmer. 

Thomas  Jeffer.^on  said:  "If  we  let  Wash- 
ington tell  us  when  to  sow  and  when  to 
reap,  the  Nation  shall  soon  want  for  bread." 

Summing  up,  then  we  might  ask:  What  do 
our  farm  and  other  environmental  problems 
mean  to  each  of  us  as  Individuals  here  today? 
Or  what  do  they  mean  to  the  man  behind 
an  assembly  line  in  an  auto  factory?  To  the 
man  behind  a  desk  In  a  New  York  skyscraper? 
To  the  salesman  behind  a  counter  In  a  Co- 
lombia Supermarket? 

Or  to  the  South  Carolina  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  Commission? 
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Not  much?  Only  the  breath  of  economic, 
aa  well  as  physical  life — only  the  difference 
between  hunger  and  plenty— only  the  differ- 
ence between  auccesa  and  failure — that  much 
and  nothing  less. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


December  18,  1970 

The  people  of  Altha  and  Calhoun  Com- 
ty  are  triUy  proud  of  Mike's  accomplljii. 
ment  in  becoming  the  first  Eagle  Scout 
from  an  Altha  troop. 


RANGERS  WHO  CARE  ABOUT 
OUR  NATIONAL  PARKS 


MIKE  CASTLEBERRY:  ALTHA'S 
FIRST  EAGLE 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  rtoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  ElEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  16,  1970 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  I  had  the  privilege  of  partici- 
pating In  a  program  in  Altha,  Fla.,  as 
Mike  CasUeberry  was  awarded  his  Eagle 
Scout  badge. 

With  some  pride  I  point  to  the  fact 
that  Altha  Is  my  home  tov.Ti  and  that  I 
was  formerly  a  member  of  this  troop. 

The  Methodist  church,  where  the  cere- 
monies were  held,  was  filled  with  friends 
from  the  community  who  were  genuinely 
proud  of  the  accomplishments  of  this 
young  man.  Mike  is  the  first  member  of 
troop  136  to  attain  the  rank  of  Eagle. 

His  advancement  was  a  particular 
source  of  pride  to  my  good  friend.  Pack 
Bowden.  who  serves  as  scoutmaster  of 
the  troop.  It  was  his  dedication  and  in- 
spiration that  encouraged  Mike  to  excel. 

In  paying  tribute  to  them,  I  pay  tribute 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  I  consider 
this  to  be  an  organization  which  molds 
character  in  American  youth  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  of  our  people. 

I  might  add  that  Mike's  older  brother. 
Tommy,  was  a  contemporary  of  mine  and 
Is  now  a  scoutmaster  In  Pensacola,  Fla. 

Mike  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle- 
berry  of  Altha  and  has  three  older 
brotherE,  two  older  sisters  and  a  yoimger 
sister. 

Scout  Castleberry  is  a  member  of  the 
Altha  United  Methodist  Church  which  he 
has  attended  regularly.  He  Is  presently 
the  church  music  director  and  active  in 
the  Methodist  Youth  Fellowship. 

He  v.'UX  graduate  from  Altha  High 
School  in  May  1971,  where  he  Is  active 
in  many  school  positions,  a  member  of 
the  Beta  Club  and  selected  for  the  honor 
roll  most  of  the  time. 

He  was  a  Cub  Scout  for  3  years  prior 
to  beglrming  his  scouting  career,  having 
attained  the  highest  rank  In  the  Cubs, 
the  Webelos  Award.  He  has  been  a  very 
active  member  of  Scout  Troop  136  since 
March  1964. 

As  a  member,  he  has  served  as  troop 
scrlt>e,  bugler,  senior  patrol  leader  and 
junior  assistant  scoutmaster.  Other 
achievements  Include  Philmont  Scout 
Ranch  at  Cimarron.  N.  Mex..  in  1968,  four 
summer  camps.  Brotherhood  member 
Cowlkee  Lodge  Order  of  Arrow,  26  merit 
badges,  six  NRA  awards,  the  50-mller 
Award  and  Camp  Rifle  Range  Award. 

Mike's  interest  in  humanity  has  caused 
him  to  plan  a  career  in  the  field  of  medi- 
cine for  his  life's  work. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
fine  young  man  and  In  so  doing,  to  com- 
mend all  of  those  who  are  genuinely  in- 
terested in  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 


HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or    WASHIKOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVBS 

Wedneadav,  December  16.  1970 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  too  often  the  people  who 
work  for  the  U.S.  Government  In  our 
various  facilities,  national  parks,  and 
other  Installations,  are  forgotten.  Those 
of  us  on  the  committee  who  have  been 
cognizant  for  so  many  years  of  the 
tremendous  Job  that  our  National  Park 
Service  is  doing  are  only  loo  happy  v.hen 
we  note  that  others  are  observing  the 
kind  of  people  who  are  making  these 
parks  a  Joy  to  visit  day  after  day. 

I  am  delighted  to  place  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  Wasliington  Post  of 
Sunday.  December  13.  "Clean  Parks,  and 
Rangers  Who  Care": 

SOMrrniNG  To  CoNssavx— Clean  Pabks 

AND  Rangers  Who  Caee 

(By  Hal  WlUard) 

It  took  UB  a  long  time  to  put  a  mouataln 
gout  In  our  bag.  Tou  have  to  travel  hlgb  and 
look  sharp  and  quick  to  see  one  because  the; 
are  among  the  rarest  and  most  elusive  wild 
creatures  in  America.  They  inhabit  the  most 
Inaccessible  areas  of  the  country:  the  tops 
of  mountains. 

So  perhaps  you  taxpayers  will  excuse  me 
tromplng  on  your  grass  in  my  eagernesa  to 
keep  my  binoculars  on  four  mountain  goats 
cavorting  atop  a  peak  at  the  Continental 
Divide,  In  Ix>gan  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
In  Glacier  National  Park,  Mont. 

We  had  emerged  from  the  visitor's  center 
In  the  Pass  and  started  across  a  large  meadow, 
following  asphalt  walkways  to  the  area  from 
which  we  had  been  told  we  might  be  able  to 
spot  the  goats.  And  there  they  were,  grazing 
on  greenery  surrounding  patches  of  snow. 

They  were  far  away  and  high,  and  difficult 
to  see  even  with  binoculars.  So  I  moved  off 
the  walkway  a  few  feet  to  lean  against  ft 
boulder  to  steady  myself  aa  I  held  the  bin- 
oculars up. 

"Sir,"  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  "you  are  doing 
something  highly  detrimental  to  this  park 
and  the  ecology  of  the  area.  You  must  not 
do  that." 

I  wonder  what  some  poor  dolt  Is  doing,  I 
thought,  but  was  reluctant  to  turn  around 
and  look  for  fear  of  losing  the  goats. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  you'll  have  to  return 
to  the  walkway."  The  voice  was  more  Insistent 
thla  time,  and  closer.  I  turned  and  discovered 
the  speaker  was  a  park  ranger,  and  the  dolt 
was  me. 

"What's  the  matter"  I  asked  u  I  scurried 
back  to  the  asphalt. 

"Look  where  you  were  standing  and  where 
you  had  to  walk  to  get  there  and  back  here." 
he  said  with  considerable  feeling. 

I  looked  and  what  t  saw  was  grass,  acres 
of  It  m  all  directions,  and  a  bare  patch  about 
a  foot  square  in  front  of  the  boulder.  I  looked 
back  at  the  ranger  In  disbelief  that  he  could 
be  worried  about  this  bit  of  grass  on  a  vast 
meadow. 

"It  everybody  (and  he  swept  his  arm 
around  at  the  dozens  of  people  moving  up 
and  down  the  wide  walkways)  did  what  you 
have  Just  done  we  soon  would  have  no  gratf 
here  at  all."  he  said. 
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"Okay."  I  **l<*-  '*^'°*  «>rry.  I  won't  do  It 

"'lu^the  ranger  moved  off  to  look  for  more 
culorlts.  I  said  to  my  wUe:  "That  guy's  a 
Dut   He's  let  this  ecology  thing  go  to  his 

'*^o."  she  said,  'he'a  Just  protecting  the 
Dsrk.""she  was  right. 

^Tbls  story  Illustrates  the  fact  that  Na- 
uonal  Park  rangers  really  care  about  Na- 
Honal  Parks.  Tne  parks  show  it.  The  people 
rto  use  the  parks  get  the  Idea  almost  Im- 
mediately and  soon  are  as  protective  as  the 
rsngers. 

I  say  this  after  visiting  eight  national 
narks  six  national  monuments,  two  national 
ysKH^ic  sites,  two  national  memorials  and 
one  registered  natural  landmark— all  run  by 
the  Park  Service— In  the  course  of  an  H.OOO- 
niiie  tour  of  the  Northwest  by  pickup  truck/ 
camper. 

We  had  thought  trash  would  be  a  problem 
in  the  parks,  what  with  millions  of  people 
trtipslng  through,  but  wo  quit  worrying 
»bout  It  after  carefully  studying  every  Inch 
«e  could  see  of  Rocky  Mountain  National 
Park  (the  first  National  Park  on  our  trip) 
(or  most  of  two  days  and  spotting  only  one 
Item,  ft  beer  can  bobbing  in  a  mountain 
itream. 

That  was  the  pattern  for  the  other  park 
areas.  Well,  we  did  see  some  candy  wrappers 
sod  other  waste  paper  blowing  about  near 
Old  Polthfu."  In  Yellowstone  National  Pork, 
bat  two  park  eaiployces  were  chasing  after 
the  trash  »-lth  spiked  sticks. 

Tbe  National  Forests  were  much  the  same 
a  to  cleanliness  and  the  attitude  of  rangers 
and  tourists  toward  natural  reesources.  At 
the  ranger  station  In  the  Salmon  National 
forest  in  Idaho.  Just  south  of  the  border 
wltb  Montana,  a  ranger  suddenly  broke  off 
glrtng  information  to  tourists  and  hurried 
outdoors  to  prevent  three  young  men  from 
carrying  away  armloads  of  large  rocks  gath- 
red  from  the  edge  of  the  woods,  for  whatever 
purpose. 

"Tou  can't  take  those  rocks,"  the  ranger 
isld.  "They  help  prevent  erosion  along  that 
bsnk  there."  and  he  pointed  to  where  the 
forest's  edge  dipped  down  to  the  highway. 

The  imlversal  concern  of  rangers  about 
keeping  the  areas  under  their  charge  free 
o(  trash  and  In  their  pristine  state  to  the 
extent  possible  is.  of  course,  magnined  by 
tbe  tremendous  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
people  trooping  through  the  parks,  forests. 
monuments,  etc. 

While  the  people  Increase,  the  sizes  of  the 
parks  stay  the  same,  although  every  once 
Id  a  while  a  new  park  Is  added  to  the  nation- 
wide system.  The  latest  is  North  Cascades 
National  Park  In  Washington  state,  north  of 
Sesttle  near  the  Canadian  border. 

The  droves  of  visitors  have  caused  the 
National  Park  Service  to  consider  closing 
some  parks  to  automobile  traffic  and  requir- 
ing tourlsU  to  either  ride  shuttle  buses 
through  the  park,  or  walk  or  ride  horseback 
In.  As  an  experiment,  a  portion  of  heavily 
used  Yosemlte  Valley  In  Yoeemlte  National 
Park,  California,  has  been  closed  to  cars. 

Prom  my  observation,  there  Is  no  question 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  people 
battling  about  In  tbe  parks,  but  the  crowds 
are  not  excessive  or  depressing  or  oppres- 
sive— and  we  made  our  tour  in  July  and 
August,  at  the  height  of  what  was  regarded 
u  the  most  crowded  season  in  history. 

Tbe  National  Porks  recorded  157  million 
tisiu  m  1069.  The  estimate  for  fiscal  1971  is 
186  million. 

Ending  our  trip,  we  felt  that  the  millions 
of  park  users  should  be  congratulated  for 
their  neatness,  their  courtesy  to  each  other 
and  the  core  with  which  they  treated  the 
porks— and  for  their  willingness  to  follow 
Instructions  of  the  rangers. 

I  would  like  to  admit  here  that  before  I 
left  on  tbe  trip  I  expected  to  write  after- 
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words  about  the  population  explosion,  man's 
destruction  of  nature  and  Inhumanity  to 
himself  in  the  National  Porks.  The  facu  did 
not  bear  out  the  preconception  and  did  not 
support  the  scare-stories  I  had  read.  Yosemlte 
Valley,  for  example,  certainly  was  Jammed. 
but  tbe  Valley  area  la  about  slx-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  tbe  pork's  total  ares.  Most  of 
the  rest  of  the  pork  was  like  Wall  Street  on 
Sunday  afternoon :  deeerted. 

Why  not  open  a  little  more  of  Yosemlte  to 
the  public?  It  wouldn't  have  to  be  made  as 
fancy  as  the  Volley,  but  enough  facilities 
could  be  put  In  to  enable  more  people  to 
more  conveniently  see  one  of  the  great  scenic 
wonders  of  tbe  world. 

The  .>uime  goes  for  the  rest  of  the  paries, 
specifically  Including  Yellowstone,  which  Is 
BO  big  It  took  us  about  S)',  days  Just  to  drive 
around  In  It,  stopping  only  briefly  to  ex- 
amine various  natural  wonders.  But  the 
actual  area  to  which  the  public  has  eaay 
access  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  total.  Yel- 
lowstone Is  almost  as  big  as  Rhode  Island 
and  Delawore  combined. 

In  addition  to  the  NaUonal  Porks,  we 
have  vast  sections  officially  set  aside  as  for- 
est and  wilderness  areas,  with  limited  occess. 
Why  not  provide  a  few  faciliUes  to  make 
porta  of  these  areas  possible  to  visit  with- 
out the  visitor  having  to  be  a  latter-<tey  Kit 
Carson? 

Just  to  give  you  Easterners  o  little  Idea 
about  the  vastness  of  the  open  spaces  out 
West.  Montana  has  147.138  square  miles  of 
territory  and  Prince  George's  County.  Mary- 
land, has  490  square  miles.  Both  have  about 
the  same  population:  around  700.000. 

And  there  still  are  quite  a  few  area*  of 
Prince  George's  County  where  you  can  wan- 
der around  for  a  considerable  time  without 
seeing  anyone. 

"Easy  access"  to  parks  and  wild  areas 
doesn't  have  to  mean  roads.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Interior's  publication  "Park  Rood 
Standards"  points  out  that  research  is  be- 
ing done  into  the  possibilities  of  usli^  tram- 
ways, monorails,  rail  conveyor  systems,  buses, 
helicopters  and  hydrofoils. 

My  only  lEuneut  obout  our  past  experience 
was  that  there  weren't  enough  rangers.  They 
con  be  so  helpful  to  the  visiting  public,  but 
there  ore  so  few  of  them.  The  parks,  with- 
out exception,  were  noticeably  understaffed. 
By  "noticeably,"  I  mean  we  hardly  ever 
saw  a  ranger. 

Yellowstone,  for  example,  hoe  hundreds  of 
dangerous  geysers  and  other  thermal  mar- 
vels. Moet  of  them  ore  marked  with  signs 
womlng  people  to  stay  on  the  walkways,  but 
the  signs  ore  small  ond  unobtrusive  ond 
there  were  no  rangers  anywhere  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  geysers  we  saw. 

A  9-year-old  boy  fell  in  one  last  summer 
and  was  scalded  so  badly  he  died  o  few  days 
later. 

While  we  and  several  score  other  persons 
were  sitting  on  the  benches  safely  out  of 
range  waiting  for  Old  Palthfu)  to  spout  off, 
two  middle-aged  women  wearing  high  heels 
approached  the  steaming  geyser,  apparently 
Intent  upon  peering  Into  it.  They  flnoUy 
turned  bock  after  many  of  us  whistled  and 
yelled  at  them  thot  the  geyser  was  due  to 
blow  ony  minute.  (Old  Faithful  isn't  precise. 
The  periods  between  blows  vory  by  several 
minutes.) 

We  watched  mony  young  and  middle-aged 
pesple  stop  olong  the  rood  to  feed  the 
famous  block  bears,  which  ore  notoriously 
unpredictable,  and  get  out  of  their  cars  to 
photograph  them.  We  saw  people  walk  across 
large  open  fields  to  take  pictures  of  bull 
moose  and  bull  elk  grazing. 

We  didn't  see  anyone  killed  or  injured  and 
I  cant  figure  out  why. 

The  Park  Service  Issued  warnings  through 
a  few  signs  and  In  brochures,  but  there  were 
no  rongers  present  ot  any  of  the  above  inci- 
dents ond  I  sow  none  patrolling  the  park. 
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Other  dangers  include  no  railings  or  even 
warning  signs  around  the  rtma  of  precipitous 
canyons.  You  can't  build  o  railing  around  a 
whole  canyon,  but  one  could  be  placed  along 
the  edges  where  people  go  to  gowk,  near  pork- 
Ing  lots. 

Another  falling  at  Yellowstone  and  Gla- 
cier, for  example,  was  the  lack  of  rongers  to 
check  people  in  and  out  of  campgrounds. 
The  only  way  to  find  empty  sites  was  to 
drive  through  and  look  over  tbe  entire' camp- 
grounds. At  Tosemlte.  rangers  checked  people 
In  ond  out  of  sites  on  a  master  chart. 

To  pay  for  our  campsite  In  Yellowstone, 
It  was  necessary  to  find  the  right  ranger  at 
the  right  time  of  day.  and  I  failed  In  three 
attempts  during  two  days.  I  finally  gave  up 
and  left  owing  Uncle  Som  94. 

The  rangers  who  were  on  duty  were 
mognlflccnt.  everywhere — particularly  the 
ranger -not umllsta  and  ronger-htstorlans. 
They  are  genuinely  dedicated  to  helping 
visitors  gain  as  much  from  the  pork  experi- 
ence oa  possible. 

But  wbere  was  the  rongcr-money  collector? 


THE  GHOST  OP  KATYN  CONTINXJES 
TO  HAUNT  THE  KREMLIN 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAm'ES 

WediKsdav,  December  IB.  1970 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
tinuing outrages  being  committed  by  the 
Soviet  Onion  against  all  those  who  seek 
the  truth  must  sooner  or  later  arouse 
the  conscience  of  the  free  world. 

The  latest  such  outrage  comes  to  light 
In  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Moscow  which  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  calling  attention  to 
a  number  of  trials  and  convictions 
recently  held  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Among  these  trials  was  one  of  Sveto- 
slav  Karavansky,  who  was  convicted  for 
Buiti-Stalinist  activities  21  years  ago. 
Recently.  Karavansky  received  a  5- 
year  extension  of  his  25-year  sentence 
for  smuggling  out  a  manuscript  calling 
for  reconciliation  between  East  and 
West,  and  an  eyewitness  account  of  "a 
mass  execution  of  Polish  troops  by  the 
Soviet  military  during  World  War  n." 

This  reference  to  an  eyewitness  ac- 
count of  a  mass  execution  of  Polish 
troops  by  the  Soviet  military  during 
World  War  n  has  reference  to  the  in- 
famous Katyn  Forest  massacre  in  wliich 
the  Soviets  methodically  destroyed  15.000 
Polish  Arms'  reserve  officers  because  they 
feared  that  after  the  war  these  Polish 
ofBcers  would  constitute  the  core  of  op- 
position to  the  Communist  takeover  of 
Poland. 

A  select  committee  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  headed  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  Ray  Mabden  in  1952 
conducted  a  very  extensive  and  exhaas- 
tive  investigation  of  the  Katyn  Forest 
massacre. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  serve  as 
chief  investigator  for  this  House  com- 
mittee and  at  that  time,  based  on  indis- 
putable evidence,  we  concluded  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  responsible  for  this 
monstrous  crime. 

The  conscience  of  the  world  will  not  be 
able  to  rest  until  the  Soviet  Union  and 
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those  responsible  for  this  mass  murder 
are  brought  to  the  bar  of  justice.  There 
is  no  statute  of  limitation  for  murder. 

The  tact  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
tack  on  another  5-year  sentence  to  Svet- 
oslav  Karavansky  for  trying  to  smuggle 
out  an  eyewitness  account  of  the  Katyn 
massacre  is  yet  another  proof  of  how 
desperately  the  Soviets  have  tried  over 
the  years  to  conceal  their  guilt  for  this 
crime. 

The  Polish  army  officers  were  taken 
to  three  Soviet  camps  near  Smolensk, 
Russia,  ostensibly  to  help  regroup  the 
Polish  armed  forces  which  had  been 
routed  by  the  invading  Nazi  forces  dur- 
ing the  first  3  weeks  of  September 
1939  v.hen  Hitler  started  World  War  n. 

While  the  heroic  Polish  armed  forces 
were  fighting  against  enormous  odds  to 
hold  the  line  of  the  invading  Nazi  hordes 
in  1939.  on  September  17.  1939.  the  Soviet 
Union  told  the  Polish  CSovemment  that 
it  was  coming  to  the  rescue  of  Poland 
and  that  Soviet  troops  were  crossing  the 
eastern  borders  Into  Poland  in  an  effort 
to  help  the  Poles  hold  off  the  Nazi 
invasion. 

The  enormity  of  Soviet  deceit  Is  best 
exemplified  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviets 
did  not  tell  the  free  world  they  had  signed 
the  secret  Rlbbentrop-Molotov  agree- 
ment on  August  26.  five  days  before  the 
Nazi  Invasion  of  Poland,  and  that  they 
were  moving  Into  Poland  on  Septem- 
ber 17  as  part  of  this  secret  agreement 
with  Hitler. 

The  agreement  provided  for  the  divi- 
sion of  Poland,  with  eastern  Poland  go- 
ing to  Russia  and  western  Poland  going 
to  Germany. 

To  compoimd  this  scandalous  deceit, 
the  Soviet  high  command  rounded  up  the 
15,000  Polish  army  officers  and  trans- 
ported them  to  tlie  three  camps  near 
Smolensk  under  the  giuse  of  having  them 
reorganize  the  Polish  armed  forces.  It  was 
only  after  the  Polish  army  officers  ar- 
rived at  these  three  camps  that  they  real- 
ized they  had  been  duped  and  that  they 
were  being  held  prisoners  by  their 
ostensible  ally. 

The  mass  executions  of  these  Polish 
army  officers,  ranging  from  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  to  general,  began  in  the  win- 
ter of  1939  and  spring  of  1940.  The  sys- 
tematic destruction  of  these  Polish  army 
officers  constitutes  one  of  the  most  brutal 
crimes  of  history  and  is  a  violation  of 
every  agreement  ever  enacted  In  the  his- 
tory of  conflicts  between  nations. 

This  horrible  crime  was  carefully  con- 
cealed by  the  Soviets  until  1944,  when 
German  armies  occupying  the  territory 
of  Smolensk  and  finally  the  Katyn  For- 
est, which  was  a  rest  camp  for  the  Soviet 
high  command,  near  Smolensk,  deep 
within  the  borders  of  Russia,  uncovered 
the  huge  mass  graves  into  which  the 
Polish  army  officers  were  dumped  after 
being  shot  through  the  head  by  Soviet 
bullets  fired  by  the  Soviet  NKVD. 

The  Soviets  denied  this  crime  and  in  a 
most  clumsy  maimer  tried  to  say  that 
the  Polish  Army  officers  were  killed  by 
Nazi  soldiers  invading  the  territory.  This 
Soviet  claim  was  so  preposterou.s  that 
the  free  world  could  not  help  but  reject 
It.  Nevertheless.  In  the  name  of  military 
expediency  and  allied  solidarity,  the  free 
world,    including    the    United    States, 
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brutally  closed  its  eyes  to  this  monstrous 
atrocity. 

It  ■vas  not  until  the  congressional  com- 
mittee of  1932  that  we  finally  laid  the 
bare  facts  before  the  conscience  of  the 
world. 

We  apparently  now  have  a  new  stand- 
ard and  concept  of  international  justice. 

The  United  States  did  nothing  more 
than  issue  a  slap  on  the  wrist  to  the  So- 
viet Union  when  In  1953  the  American 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  merely 
reported  the  findings  of  the  congres- 
sional committee  to  the  United  Nations. 

Today.  18  years  later,  we  are  watching 
an  American  soldier  beins  tried  for  the 
Mylal  massacre  involving  somewhere 
around  100  civilians  killed  In  Vietnam. 

I  wonder  where  are  those  who  have 
voiced  such  outrage  over  Mylal  In  de- 
manding a  similar  trial  of  the  Soviets 
for  Katyn. 

I  wonder  where  are  the  voices  of 
outrage  In  demanding  that  Svetoslav 
Karavaiuskj'  be  brought  before  an  inter- 
national tribunal  to  tell  his  eyewitness 
account  of  the  Katyn  massacre. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  obvious  that  man  Is 
motivated  by  many  standards. 

I  can  only  say  here  today  that  it  Ls 
crystal  clear  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
to  fear  the  exposure  of  Its  diabolical 
responilbility  for  the  murder  of  the 
Polish  officers  at  Katyn. 

It  is  significant  that  even  at  this  late 
date  the  Kremlm  would  add  another  5 
years'  prison  sentence  to  Karavansky.  ob- 
viously hoping  that  in  these  next  5  years 
he  will  die  and  carry  with  him  to  the 
grave  his  eyewitness  knowledge  of  the 
Katyn  massacre. 

The  Soviet  Union  can  use  every  device 
at  its  command,  as  it  has  up  to  now, 
but  it  will  never  be  able  to  purge  itself 
as  the  architect  of  mass  destruction.  The 
Katyn  massacre  shall  withstand  time  It- 
self as  a  living  reminder  of  the  brutality 
of  the  Communist  mind. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  de- 
Stallnlzatlon.  On  a  number  of  occasions 
the  present  Soviet  leadership  would  have 
you  believe  that  somehow  things  have 
changed  in  the  Kremlin  and  tliat  we  are 
dealing  today  with  honorable  people. 

Mr.  Brezhnev  and  Mr.  Kosygln  can 
demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  this  claim 
by  releasing  Svetoslav  lEaravansky  from 
prison,  permitting  him  to  tell  the  world 
of  what  he  saw.  and  then  at  least  try 
to  make  up  to  the  families  of  the  vic- 
tims of  Katyn  in  some  small  measure  the 
enormous  loss  they  have  suffered. 

The  ghost  of  Katyn  will  continue  to 
haunt  the  Soviet  Union  into  perpetuity. 
Only  a  soul  cleaning  and  frank  admis- 
sion by  the  Soviets  will  help  put  that 
ghost  to  rest. 
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Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 

the   promotion   of   Increased   east-west 

trade  should  be  an  important  goal  for  us 

and  our  Western  allies.  A  healthy  eco- 
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nomic  relationship  is  the  cornerstone  of 
a  viable  and  peaceful  political  relation- 
ship among  nations.  In  this  spirit  I  am 
pleased  to  include  in  the  Record  a 
thoughtful  paper  on  the  subject  by  a 
consultant  to  Senator  Javits,  Mr.  Arthur 
Ross  cf  New  York,  which  was  presented 
at  a  meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  As- 
sembly in  The  Hague  last  month.  I  en- 
thusiastically commend  this  paper  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues: 

"East  and  West:  Th«  Tats  That  Brno" 
Introduction 

1-  The  most  promising  opportunity  for 
easing  the  strains  between  the  NATO  coun- 
tries and  their  Eastern  European  counter- 
parts lies  In  accelerating  the  growth  of  trad* 
between  these  two  great  areas.  Trade  inter, 
twines  the  self-interest  of  each  and  promores 
that  Interdependence  which  Is  snch  an  im- 
portant bulwark  of  stability. 

2.  Russia,  with  Its  population  o:  339  mlU 
lion,  and  the  other  Eastern  European  coun- 
tries, with  a  combined  population  of  i2o 
mlllton,  provide  a  well-organized  market  of 
360  million  people  who  are  well-educated  and 
many  of  whom  have  backgrounds  not  unlike 
their  counterparts  In  Western  Europe.  East- 
ern Bloc  countries  have  a  good  reccrd  of 
fuimilng  their  contracu  with  Western  cor- 
porations. Business  law  and  ethics  In  the 
Communist  World  are  surprisingly  similar  to 
those  In  the  West,  despite  the  fundamental 
structural  differences  In  business  organiza- 
tions and  the  differing  theoretical  assumr*- 
ttons  regarding  the  social  functions  of  bust- 
ne9i  activity  and  commerce.  These  countr'.M 
exceed  the  Conunon  Market's  population  of 
200  million  and  are  not  far  behind  It  m 
productivity  and  consumption.  Nevertheless, 
only  4%  of  all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  mem- 
bers of  NATO  Is  with  this  great  trading  area. 

3.  Trade  among  the  nations  of  the  Free 
World  is  expected  to  continue  to  grow  at 
close  to  the  10-1S%  rate  that  it  has  averaged 
over  the  last  fifteen  years,  but  such  trade 
Is  well-established  and  relatively  mature.  In 
contrast,  trade  with  the  Eastern  Bloc  la  only 
marginally  familiar  to  moet  business  and 
government  exporting  organizations  in  the 
West. 

This  brief  review  of  the  current  state  of 
trade  between  NATO  and  the  East  and  of  the 
areas  where  a.  fresh  approach  might  Increase 
that  trade  Is  presented  In  the  firm  belief  that 
such  an  increase  should  be  an  important 
NATO  goal. 

I.    BACKGEOUNa 

4.  There  are  three  major  slructttral  differ- 
ences tn  the  circumstances  governing  NATO'i 
trade  with  Communist  Bloc  countrtea  from 
those  governing  the  balance  of  Its  trade  with 
other  countries, 

( 1 )  Eastern  Bloc  business  transactions  are 
consunxmated  by  government  crganlzatlona, 
and  their  buying  and  selling  decisions  are 
often  affected  as  much  by  political  as  by  eco- 
nomic considerations 

(2)  Communist  nations  are  not  members 
of  the  General  Agreement  of  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (QATTl.  The  most  important  reaulti 
of  this  are  that:  A.  a  Western  country  may 
have  a  bl-lateral  trade  agreement  with  » 
Communist  country;  and  B.  a  Western  coun- 
try need  not  grant  Communist  countriee 
Most  Favored  Nation  stattu  in  lis  tarlfli. 

(3)  Trade  with  the  Eastern  Bloc  countrlea 
for  most  members  of  NATO  Is  governed  by 
the  Coordinating  Committee  (COGOM)  Hat 
of  some  160  strategic  commodities  that  may 
not  be  exported  from  NATO  countries  to 
Communist  countries.  Items  embargoed  frora 
export  to  Communist  China  are  in  the  to- 
called  CHINCOM  list. 

5.  Within  thla  InstltuUonal  framework, 
trade  between  NATO  members  and  the  East 
has  grown  at  a  rapid  percentage  rate  from  m 
extremely  low  base. 
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TABLE  1.-NAT0  TRADt  WITH  fASTERM  aiROPE 
Ill.S.  (tollaninbillioinl 
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EyBrtitetlwUstarnturopeaa 

bu(i  ...._._       «.  1         i.e  1. 1 

impoftiVfam  lh«  Easlem  Ctiropflait  ^  ^         ^  ^  ^  ^ 

Total  «ATO  Eailew 

Europasn  rada a-0        *•»  Z.3 

TaulNMOtrada 2W.0      IM.  i        107.3 

H»TO  ttJ<rt  *ttt>  Easltin  Europe 
KPircwtodotalHATO  trade...       3-1         2.9  2.2 

iSoi«il  Union.  CiedMislovaliia.  East  Germany.  Hungary, 
Mind,  (tuminia.  Sulnria.  and  Yugoslavia. 

Saufttf  OECD  Fwtiga  Trade  Stalistbcal  Bullelm.  Series  I, 
iktI^O-  btCD  Fotaiin  Trade  Stalistkcal  BuIIeltn,  Series  A, 
Wl-fil;  l"*^'  I'niariutional  Fmarcut  Stalisticx 

NATO  members  ore  taking  some  steps  to 
encourage  their  trade  with  the  East.  In  the 
U^t  of  the  special  circumstances  affecting 
this  trade,  some  of  the  trade  promotion 
measures  being  taken  are  worthy  of  note, 
n.  CBEorr 

6.  Practically  all  trade  involves  credit  ar- 
rangements, and  without  such  arrangements 
It  wlU  advance  little  beyond  the  level  of 
twrter.  Internal  trade  involves  difficulties  and 
rtika  that  make  credit  to  either  the  buyer  or 
wUer,  or  both,  and  some  kind  of  Insurance 
to  the  seller  almost  eesenUal.  An  interna- 
Uooal  transaction  Involves  an  extended 
period  of  time  to  complete.  Circumstances 
of  either  the  buyer  or  the  seller  may  change 
daring  that  time;  or  the  political  or  economic 
coodlUons  m  the  buyer's  or  seller's  country 
Buy  change.  The  risks  are  well-known : 
Insolvency  of  one  party;  devaluation;  con- 
fiscation; war;  revolution;  changes  In  Import 
ngulations;  and  loss  or  damage  to  goods  In 
transit.  TTie  longer  the  time  during  which 
the  transaction  takes  place,  the  greater  the 
ilak.  Bo  all  of  these  factors  beer  most  acutely 
<u  the  export  of  specially  ordered  and  manu- 
factured capital  goods. 

In  addition,  and  again  particularly  with 
capital  goods,  the  buyer  by  necessity  wishes 
to  defer  payment.  To  meet  these  needs,  all 
p}vemment3,  I  believe  without  exception, 
hai'e  set  up  agencies  that  will  either  grant 
credit  directly  to  exporters  or  will  rediscount 
a  major  part  of  the  credit  granted  by  banks 
or  other  private  financial  institutions  to 
exporters.  They  have  also  est.ibllshed  official 
or  quasl-offlclal  agencies  to  insure  export 
credits. 

7.  Pinsnclng  Is  such  an  Important  ccmpe- 
ttUve  tool  tn  promoting  exports  that  the 
major  Industrial  countries,  through  the 
Berne  Union,  have  set  up  guidelines  limiting 
the  amount  of  government-supported  financ- 
ing However,  the  line  between  commercial 
export  flnanclng,  which  Is  subject  to  the 
limitations  set  up  by  the  Berne  agreements, 
and  the  financing  of  development  projects, 
which  is  not.  Is  not  clear. 

The  following  table  shows  official  domestic 
and  export  interest  rates.  There  Is  Uttle 
doubt  that  on  major  projects  interest  rates 
are  modified,  and  repayment  schedules  are 
extended  well  beyond  the  five-year  limit  set 
by  the  Berne  Union. 

TABLE  ?.-M£DIUM   TERM   INTEREST  AND   REDISCOUNT 

RATES  >  (SEPT.  I.  1969) 

[In  ptfttntl 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

8.  The  importance  of  credit  as  a  competi- 
tive tool  In  promoting  exports  la  hardly  open 
to  question,  yet  little  statistical  evidence  has 
ever  been  put  together  to  support  It.  The  fact 
that  the  VS.  Export-Import  Bank  does  not 
participate  In  financing  trade  with  Com- 
munist countries  provides  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  trade  levels  where  there  is  govern- 
ment-supported credit  and  where  there  Is 
not.  Such  figures  can  at  best  provide  only 
tentative  evidence,  but  they  Indicate  that 
government-Euppurted  financing  can  as  much 
aA  double  exports  of  major   capital  goods.' 

9.  There  are  also  indications  that  either 
direct  government  grants  of  credit  or  govern- 
ment guarantees  or  rediscountlng  of  credit 
generates  additional,  unsupported  export 
business.  The  following  table  compares  ex- 
ports to  Eaetern  caunirie.'^  of  heavy  machin- 
ery and  electrical  machinery  (Group  7  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  commodities 
clBSBlflcallon)  of  thirteen  Western  Industrial 
nations  (excluding  the  U.S.)  with  the  gov- 
ernment-supported credits  of  over  five  years 
ttiat  were  granted  by  these  same  countries. 
The  correlation  Is  that  most  export  credits 
of  over  five  years  will  be  for  capital  goods  of 
the  Group  7  variety.  As  can  be  seen,  there 
are  about  $3  of  exports  for  each  •!  of  credit. 

TABLE    3.— EXPORT    CREDITS    AND    EXPORTS    OF    HEAVY 
MACHINERY 

fU.S.  dollars  In  millions] 

1966    1965    19S4    1963 


SITC   7  aiports  lo  ComrBunttt 

counlrtes* 1.208     899      922        NA 

Officially  su  pportcd  credits  olavsf 

S   years  covering   exports  to 

Comfnunist  counlrias 446     294      224         4S 


*  TTie  enporting  countries  incliide  are  Austria.  Belgiuni. 
Canada,  DenmarR.  France.  West  Germany.  Italy,  J^pan,  the 
NeUieitands,  Spain.  Sweden.  Switierland.  and  the  Unlltd 
Kingdom. 

Source:  Hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcummitlee  on  Inler- 
niticniJ  Finance,  of  the  Commille*  on  Banking  »nii  Curiency 
on  S.J.  Res.  169  (1968). 

Clearly,  continued  Improvement  of  credit. 
Insurance,  and  guarantees  of  export  financ- 
ing can  be  an  Important  factor  In  promoting 
trade  with  the  Communist  Bloc — as  well  as 
with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

ni.    TAX    KVCtNTIVCa 

10.  One  of  the  problems  in  promoting  ex- 
ports is  that  It  Is  more  attractive  for  a  com- 
pany to  sell  in  Its  home  market  than  to  cope 
with  all  the  problems  of  language,  foreign 
reguiationa.  currency,  credit  checltlng  and 
the  like  tliat  are  involved  in  export  opera- 
tions. 

An  Important  way  of  making  exporting 
more  profitable  Is  to  exempt  export  profits 
from  certain  taxes.  One  of  the  great  t>eautles 
of  the  Value  Added  Tax  is  the  nearly  auto- 
matic way  taxes  can  be  refunded  on  exported 
goods.  All  Indirect  taxes  have  similar  advan- 
tages as  compared  to  income  and  other  direct 
taxes.  Among  NATO  countries,  the  U.8.. 
Canada,  and  the  U.K.  rely  most  heavily  on 
direct  taxes.  The  U.K.  has  made  a  series  of 
complicated  exceptions  and  adjustments  to 
Its  tax  schedules  to  promote  exports.  The  tJ.S. 
and  Canada  have  thxis  far  done  very  little. 
In  fact,  the  U.S.  tax  system  in  some  wayi 
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_ 'Source— U.S.  Departmenl  ol  Commerce,  as  quoted  In 
Wpon  on  Preferantiaf  Interest  rates  within  Export  Credit 
XMiats  of  Maior  Trading  Competilars",  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Cammeree,  August  1970. 


^Prof.  Robert  Hawkins  and  Thomas  Wolf 
of  the  New  York  University  Graduate  School 
of  Business  are  studying  comparisons  of  UjB. 
expcH-ts  of  consumer  goods  versus  capital 
goods  versus  capital  goods  to  Communist  and 
to  non-Communist  countries,  and  comparing 
those  ratios  with  similar  ratios  of  Western 
countries  that  do  not  differentiate  between 
Communist  and  non- Communist  counblea 
in  offering  their  credit  support  lo  exports.  The 
study  Is  still  In  progress,  and  the  results  can 
only  be  tentative;  but  the  preliminary  Indica- 
tions of  the  significant  effect  of  governmental 
credit  support  are  most  interesting. 
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discouraECcs  exports;  by  deferring  income  tax 
liability  on  certain  foreign  profits.  It  encour- 
ages U^.  corporations  tc  set  up  manufactur- 
ing subsidiaries  abroad  rather  than  to  ex- 
port U.S  made  goods. 

11.  This  oprlng.  however,  the  Treasury  pro- 
posed to  allow  U.S.  cwporations  to  set  up  a 
new  type  of  subsidiary  to  be  called  a  Do- 
mestic International  Sales  C:»poratlon 
(DISC).  To  qualify  as  a  DISC  company,  the 
subsidiary  would  have  to  derive  at  lenst  95  ^i- 
of  Its  income  frcm  the  export  sales  or  activi- 
ties ancillary  to  such  sales.  Including  interest 
received  on  any  credit  extended  to  finance  Its 
export  sales;  also.  9b"i:  of  the  DISC  company 
assets  would  hcve  to  be  related  to  expert 
activities. 

The  proCu  of  a  DISC  ccmpany  would  not 
be  subject  to  US.  Income  t»x  until  they 
were  distributed  to  the  parent.  In  addition, 
where  the  U.S.  parent  company  mant'fac- 
turers  the  products  that  the  DISC  company 
exports,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  would 
allow  a  greater  allocation  of  profits  to  the 
DISC  company  than  the  present  arms-length 
Allocation  rules  allow.  The  Treasury  esti- 
mates that  under  its  proposal,  DISC  com- 
panies could  defer  all  their  income  taxes  for 
a  minimum  of  ten  years  and  that  DISC  com- 
panies whose  profits  were  growing  could  defer 
all  their  Income  taxes  for  longer  than  that. 

13.  Other  countries  have  authoriEed  similar 
tax-favored  entitles  to  promote  exports,  and 
a  further  use  of  tauc- forgiving  measures  can 
help  encourage  all  overseas  trade,  with  partic- 
ular benefit  to  trade  with  the  East,  which 
has  been  so  neglected. 

IV.    BILATEKAL   TRAnS    A0BZEMXNT8 

13.  GATT.  to  which  all  NATO  members  be- 
long, forbids  any  member  to  enter  into  a 
trade  agreement  with  any  one  member  nation 
that  It  docs  not  offer  to  every  other  member 
nation.  There  are  few  exceptions,  but  that 
is  the  basic  element  in  the  system  of  multi- 
lateral trade  that  GATT  Is  designed  to  eu- 
covu^ge.  However,  the  Communist  countries 
are  not  OATT  members,  and  a  major  part  of 
the  trade  of  NATO  members  with  Eastern 
Bloc  countries  Is  carried  on  under  bl-lateral 
agreements. 

Such  agreements  are  so  varied  in  form 
and  substance  that  they  lend  themselves  to 
few  generalizations.  Some  are  specific  con- 
tracts covering  one  carefully-described  and 
enumerated  exchange  of  specified  amounts 
of  goods.  At  the  other  extreme,  some  ara 
Uttle  more  than  statements  of  Intent  to 
exchange  a  certain  value  of  goods  over  a 
certain  period  of  time.  Most  lie  somewhere  In 
between  and  entimerate  kinds  of  goods  that 
each  party  Intends  to  ship  and  agrees  to 
accept:  sets  forth  the  general  rules  for  pric- 
ing: and  cften  sets  up  an  arbitration  proce- 
dure. 

Such  agreements  are  not  much  better  ttian 
extended  barter  agreements.  As  a  prevailing 
way  of  doing  business  they  are  primitive, 
cumbersome,  Inflexible,  and  far  less  economic 
tn  their  use  of  productive  resources  than  a 
multi-lateral  trade  syctem.  Nevertheleaa. 
since  the  CommiuiUt  countries  have  so  far 
n.jt  chosen  to  Join  the  complex  of  treaties 
that  make  up  the  trading  system  of  the 
Free  World,  such  bl-lateral  agreements  must 
provide  the  basic  framework  for  trade  with 
the  East. 

14.  A  recent  trend  in  such  agreemento  oom- 
blnea  trade  with  financing.  Probably  the  best 
publicized  Is  the  agreement  between  West 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  under  which 
West  German  manufacturers  are  supplying 
the  Soviet  Union  with  lai^e-dlameter  fieel 
pipe,  delivery  of  which  Is  to  be  completed  by 
1972.  A  consortium  of  German  banks  Is  fi- 
nancing a  major  part  of  the  purchase  price, 
and  the  government  Is  guaranteeing  the  loan. 
Payment  will  be  made  by  delivery  of  natural 
gas  to  Germany  from  1973  to  1993.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  pipe,  with  its  financing  sup- 
ported by  the  Germ-in  Qovemment,  will  be 
used  to  transport  the  gu  that  wUl  pay  for  the 
pipe. 
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In  a  similar  ttaiwactlon.  EngUsh  contrac- 
tors huve  undertoken  to  build  a  W  mlUlon 
Irrigation  project  In  Riunanla.  It  Is  being 
financed  by  Brttlsh  banlcs.  with  the  financing 
guaranteed  by  the  Export  Credits  Guarantee 
Department  ol  the  government.  Payment  l» 
to  be  made  over  the  next  ten  years  with  agri- 
cultural products  expected  to  be  grown  at 
the  Irrigation  project. 

15.  Clt*rly.  there  are  opportuntles  lor 
creiitlve  Mlearaanshlp  and  financing  on  a  bi- 
lateral basis,  and  perhaps  the  surface  has 
jusi  been  scratched.  But  note  again  the  cum- 
bersomenesfi  of  having  to  worfc  out  a  deal 
Uke  this  for  each  transaction  as  compared  to 
the  simplicity  of  the  normal  money  con- 
tract that  is  basic  to  a  multi-lateral  trade 
system. 

V.   IMPOSTS,  TARTJTS   AWD   QUOTAS 

j«.  One  of  the  factors  Inhibiting  trade  with 
the  Eastern  Bloc  countries  has  been  their 
tendency  to  try  to  keep  their  trade  with 
each  individual  country  in  approximate 
balance.  (Another  example  of  bl-laterallsm 
and  another  example  of  the  way  the  muUl- 
iRterftllsm  of  Pree-Worid  trade,  despite  the 
stresses  to  which  the  system  is  so  irequently 
subjected,  generates  a  more  productive  and 
efficient  economic  result)  It  appears,  how- 
ever,  that  country-by-couniry  balanced  trade 
will  remain  one  of  the  ftdver£e  conditions 
that  traders  with  the  Eastern  Bloc  countries 
wUl  hBTC  to  accept. 

n.  Since  the  Communist  cotintrles  are  not 
members  of  GATT.  their  exporu  to  GATT 
members  do  not  automatically  receive  Most 
Favored  Nation  tariff  treatment.  The  dif- 
ference can  be  significant.  In  the  TJ.8..  for 
instance,  imports  from  countries  not  re- 
ceiving Most  Favored  Nation  status  are  sub- 
ject to  the  rates  of  the  Sraoot  Hawley  Act 
of  1930,  On  a  representative  group  of  com- 
modities. *  the  Smoot  Hawley  rates  average 
a.9  times  the  Most  Favored  Nation  rates.  The 
Communist  nations  also  set  tariffs  at  differ- 
ing rates  for  different  countries.  However. 
Individual  bl-lateral  agreements  can  modify 
the  tariff  rates  for  individual  commodities  in 
particular  instances.  Also,  since  Soviet  pur- 
cha.<>lne  policy  is  often  governed  by  factors 
other  than  economic,  prices  can  be  set  to 
effectively  increase  or  reduce  any  given  tariff 
rates. 

18.  It  is  difficult  to  document,  but  trading 
patterns  suggest  that  Eastern  Bloc  countries 
trade  more  with  countries  with  lower  tariff 
barriers  against  their  commodities.  This  Is. 
of  course,  to  be  expected,  Its  significance  Is 
that,  as  In  all  other  commercial  relations, 
foreign  trade  with  Communist  countries  Is 
a  two-way  street  and  must  be  approached 
with  the  expectation  of,  and  planning  for. 
Increased  imports  as  well  as  exports. 

In  practice,  this  planning  has  sometimes 
appeared  to  be  negative.  There  are  several 
Instances  where  countries,  Including  mem- 
bers of  NATO,  have  negotiated  bl-Iateral 
agreements  with  Communist  countries  pro- 
viding for  the  exchange  of  groups  of  named 
commodities,  where  such  countries  have  sub- 
sequently placed  a  quota  on  one  of  the  com- 
modities that  It  was  to  Import  under  the 
agreement.  Such  quotas  appear  to  have  been 
Imposed  to  protect  the  Importing  country 
from  becoming  too  dependent  on  one  source 
of  supply.  Perhaps  such  actions  do  not  vio- 
late the  letter  of  the  preceding  trade  agree- 
ments, but  they  certainly  put  a  severe  strain 
on  their  spirit.  Future  trade  would  be  better 
served  by  recognizing  the  limitations  In  the 
original  agreement. 

CONCt-USIOH 

10.  Before  closing  I  would  like  to  call  spe- 
cial attention  to  developments  indicating 
that  the  U.S.  Government  la  taking  steps  to- 
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ward  a  more  positive  attitude  toward  trade 
with  Communist  countries.  The  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969,  which  replaces  the 
Export  Administration  Act  of  1966,  directs 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  review  the 
list  of  prohibited  commodities  and  to  remove 
those  items  the  export  of  which  may  no 
longer  present  a  threat  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. In  making  such  determination,  the 
Secretary  Is  to  consider  whether  such  com- 
modities are  available  to  Communist  coun- 
tries from  other  non-Communist  countries. 
That  consideration  was  explicitly  excluded 
from  the  predecessor  act.  Less  tangible,  but 
possibly  more  significant,  the  promotion  of 
foreign  trade  Is  emphasized  as  the  goal  of 
the  legislation,  and  the  limitation  of  that 
trade  to  protect  the  national  security  Is 
stated  second  and  as  an  exception.*  Further- 
more, in  September.  1970,  the  United  States 
Treasury  ceased  requiring  foreign  subsidi- 
aries of  U-8.  corporations  to  obtain  a  Treas- 
ury permit  for  an  export  to  a  Communist 
country  in  addition  to  the  basic  Export 
Control  permit, 

20.  Although  this  paper  concerns  Itself 
primarily  with  the  NATO  trade  opportun- 
ities with  Eastern  Europe,  nevertheless  11  Is 
mterestlng  to  note  that  the  United  States 
has  begun  to  subetanUally  readjust  its  pos- 
ture in  connection  vrith  trade  with  Com- 
munist China  Thus  within  the  past  year. 
the  ban  on  all  material  transactions  of  a 
commercial  or  financial  nature  between  the 
U.S.  cltlaen  and  hU  agent  has  been  modified. 
This  ban  had  been  In  effect  since  Decem- 
ber 1951.  The  first  exception  was  made  In 
July  1969.  when  the  Stete  Department  an- 
nounced that  an  American  citizen  traveling 
abroad  could  bring  home  with  him  up  to 
$100  worth  of  Chinese  merchandise,  so  long 
as  It  was  not  Intended  for  resale  or  for  com- 
mercial use.  On  December  23.  1969.  the  cell- 
ing of  tlOO  and  the  requirement  that  the 
goods  enter  the  VS.  with  the  traveler  were 
removed.  In  addition,  certain  tax-exempt 
organizations  such  as  museums  were  allowed 
the  same  Import  privileges.  More  Important, 
the  foreign  branches  and  subsidiaries  of  U.S. 
firms  were  allowed  to  trade  with  China,  so 
long  as  Chinese  goods  to  the  U.S.,  and  for- 
eign branches  of  American  firms  could  deal 
"presumptively"  Chinese  goods,  but  not  Im- 
port them  into  the  United  States.  Each  such 
change  In  Itseli  may  not  be  dramatic,  but 
overall  they  reflect  Important  policy  changes. 

21  The  last  three  decades  of  the  twentieth 
century  are  now  unfolding  before  us.  Despite 
discord  and  differences  In  many  parts  of  the 
world,  the  forces  that  bind  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  NATO  countries  together  should  bt 
greater  than  forces  that  are  divisive.  It  is 
incumbent  upon  government  leaders  at  all 
levels  to  energetically  exploit  all  means  avail- 
able to  bind  together  and  build  bridges 
amongst  our  member  nations  and  their  East- 
em  European  counterparts.  Trade,  with  Its 
many  collateral  advantages.  Is  the  single 
most  effective  channel  on  which  to  concen- 
trate our  thoughts  and  energies  to  meet 
this  end. 


THE  DOUGLAS  INVESTIGATION 


■Cheese,  carpets,  glassware,  typewriters, 
motorcycles  and  parts,  footwear  and  stUl 
c&meru. 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF   KCW    HAUPSHtSX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  16,  1970 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  nearly 
1,000  pages  of  Celler  Subcommittee  re- 
port of  a  purported  Investigation  of  com- 
plaints of  a  lack  of  judicial  good  behavior 
on  the  part  of  Associate  Justice  William 


■Export  Administration  Act  of  1960,  Sec- 
tion 4(c^ 
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O.  Douglas  are  labeled  on  the  front  cover 
as  a  "final  report."  From  a  review  of  the 
contents  of  the  document  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  no  witnesses  were  called  and 
no  testimony  was  taken  imder  oath  and 
subject  to  penalties  of  perjury. 

The  Celler  report  is  more  significant 
for  the  extent  of  the  questions  it 
acknowledges  remain  unanswered,  than 
for  its  purported  explanations  of  the  Jus- 
tice's activities.  It  Is  clear  that  a  truly 
meaningful  investigation  in  response  to 
the  constitutional  obligation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  such  cases 
has  not  yet  taken  place. 

In  this  connection  the  following  column 
by  James  J.  Kilpatrick  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  December  15th  is  of 
interest: 

Why  Douglas  Ought  To  Bx  Takkm  Onr  the 

Couar 

<By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

The  Judges  of  the  United  States  Supreme 

Court,    says    the    Constitution,    "shall    bold 

their  offices  during  good  behavior."  The  plain 

implication   is   that  Judges  shall  no  longer 

hold  their  offices  If  their  behavior  Is  not  good. 

By  this  standard.  Justice  William  O.  Douglas 

ought  to  be  booted  off  the  court. 

Tet  the  odds  are  10.000  to  1  that  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  when  It  meets  this 
week,  will  accept  the  recommendation  of  a 
subcommittee  that  charges  against  Justice 
Douglas  be  dropped.  For  the  time  being,  at 
least,  the  whitewash  Job  will  be  complete. 

What  does  the  Constitution  mean  by 
"good  behaviour"?  The  term  defies  precise 
definition.  Manifestly.  It  means  something 
less  than — or  more  than — the  provision  that 
Impeachment  shall  He  for  "treason,  bribery, 
or  other  high  crimes  and  mlsdeameanors." 

The  requirements  of  good  behavior,  as  a 
condition  for  continuance  In  ofDce,  applies 
specifically  to  Judges.  A  fair  reading  Is  that 
"good  behaviour"  embraces  simply  that  high 
standard  of  propriety  which  the  naUon  hat 
a  right  to  expect  from  its  federal  Judges  In 
their  official  or  public  Uvea. 

Such  an  interpretation  has  nothing  to  do 
with  a  Judge's  opinions.  It  excludes  mquiry 
Into  his  wholly  personal  life.  The  rightful 
concern  of  the  people,  through  their  Con- 
gress, is  with  the  conduct  of  Judges  u 
Judges,  and  with  the  contribution  they  make 
toward  the  public  image  of  Justice. 

Whatever  the  standard  may  be  for  lower 
Judges,  surely  a  pattern  of  Impeccable  recti- 
tude Is  demanded  of  a  man  who  sits  upon 
the  U5.  Supreme  Court.  This  Is  the  pinnacle. 
It  is  ludicrous  to  say  of  such  a  Judge 
merely  that  he  has  done  nothing  for  which 
he  might  be  Indicted,  that  he  has  oot  en- 
gaged In  treason,  or  taken  bribes,  or  com- 
mitted high  crimes  or  misdemeanors,  and 
therefore  may  not  be  impeached.  The  con- 
stitutional requirement  Is  that  his  behavior 
be  "good." 

Former  Justice  Abe  Fortas  understood  thla 
clearly.  His  acceptance  of  a  large  fee  from 
the  Wolfson  Foundation  was  not  an  im- 
peachable offense,  but  It  tarnished  the  image 
of  the  court.  It  was  not  good  behavior.  And 
Justice  Fortas  resigned. 

The  distinctions  between  the  Wolfson 
Foundation  and  the  Parvln  Foundation 
would  not  appear  to  be  vast.  But  over  a 
period  of  years.  Justice  Douglas  accepted 
more  than  >100,000  for  vague  and  undefined 
services  to  the  Parvln  Foundation.  Was  thl*. 
in  Justice  Douglas,  "good  behaviour"? 

When  Justice  Douglas  writes  for  Playboy 
magazine,  he  writes  under  the  identifying 
byline  of  "Associate  Justice.  US.  Supreme 
Court.*"  The  same  high  title  appears  in  hlB 
free-lance  contributions  to  Avant-Garde  and 
the  Evergreen  Review. 

Regardless  of  the  literary  merit  of  hU  writ- 
ing,  these   artlclee,    ao   identified,   tend  to 
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)8sd  the  respectabUlty  of  the  court  to  pub- 
Ucatlona  that  may  not  be  actionably  obscene 
but  surely  are  offensive  to  many  Americans. 
b  this  casual  commerce,  in  these  cases  of 
Justice  Douglas,  "good  behaviour"? 

gome  of  these  extracurricular  Involve- 
nients  have  directly  affected  JusUce 
Douglafl's  work  on  the  court.  Since  the 
term  began  in  October,  he  has  dlsquaU- 
fled  himself  from  participating  In  the  con- 
sideration of  at  least  21  cases. 

Several  of  these,  especially  In  the  law  of 
free  speech  and  free  press,  are  of  major  im- 
portance. A  Callforma  case,  Shaffer  vs. 
Valtlerra,  raises  grave  questions  under  the 
10th  and  14th  Amendments.  But  Justice 
Douglas  Is  out  of  these  cases. 

The  subcommittee's  report  wais  prepared 
without  one  word  of  sworn  testimony,  with- 
out one  moment  of  public  or  private  hear- 
ings. At  this  late  date,  the  report  can  only 
be  interred  with  the  9lBt  Congress.  The  in- 
coming 92nd  Congress,  if  it  wishes,  can  insist 
on  something  better  than  has  been  provided 
by  Chairman  Celler  and  his  whitewash  crew. 


DE  FACTO  RACIAL  STATUS  IN 
SCHOOLS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  complex  domestic  problems  in 
our  land  is  the  matter  of  de  facto  racial 
sutus  in  our  schools.  This  is  an  emo- 
tional issue  with  some  individuals.  At- 
tempts to  solve  the  problem  have  In- 
cluded many  unworkable  formulas  pre- 
scribed by  members  of  the  judiciary  and 
politically  motivated  plans  advocated  by 
pressure  groups.  If  there  is  a  problem 
that  requires  understanding  and  pa- 
tience, it  is  the  entire  subject  of  racial 
factors  in  school  attendance. 

A  very  timely  editorial  discussing  re- 
cent figures  published  by  the  huge  Chi- 
cago public  school  system  emphasizing 
the  complexity  of  the  matter  appeared  in 
the  Monday,  December  14,  Chicago  Trib- 
une. The  problems  faced  by  the  Chicago 
system  are  by  no  means  unique  and 
would  be  comparable  to  the  situation  in 
most  major  cities  of  our  country.  I  Insert 
the  following  editorial  in  the  Rxcord: 

Pacts  oh  Da  Facto  Bcbool  ScoauATXOH 

The  recently  released  annual  count  of 
black  students  and  teachers  in  Individual 
Chicago  public  schools  Illustrates  yet  again 
the  stubborn  facts  that  Impede  progress 
toward  de  facto  racial  Integration  In  the 
public  schools. 

By  assignment  on  new  and  newly 
certified  teachers  on  a  racial  basts,  the 
Board  of  Education  baa  Increased  faculty 
Integration  within  the  last  year,  as  the 
federal  government  has  been  pressing  It  to 
do.  But  tho  the  number  of  schools  meeting 
federal  guidelines  for  Integrated  faculties 
has  risen  from  33  to  67,  that  Is  out  of  600 
Mhools.  As  long  as  the  Chicago  Teachers 
Onion  prevents  mandatory  transfers  of 
certified  teachers,  faculty  integregatlon  will 
be  a  long   time    coming   to   most   schools. 

Fupll  Integration  Is  not  advancing  at  all. 
Some  Individual  schools,  as  others  before 
tbem.  are  moving  qulcltly  from  Integrated 
toward  all-black,  with  such  shifu  within 
one  year  as  from  20  per  cent  black  to  67. 
33  to  78,  47  to  92.  In  District  13  [Du  Sable 
High  School],  of  19  schools  the  lowest 
COCVI 3684— Part  32 
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proportion  of  black  enrollment  is  9ft.4  per 
cent;  In  District  30  (Parker  Blgh).  the 
loweet  is  99.5  per  cent.  At  the  other 
extreme,  In  District  5  [Foreman,  Kelvyn 
Park  and  Schurz],  the  highest  percentage 
of  black  enroUment  in  any  achool  Is  4.2. 
Within  a  few  exceptional  districts,  one 
elementary  school  may  have  100  per  cent 
black  pupils  and  another  may  have  none  at 
all.  The  number  of  Chicago  public  schools 
with  black  enrollments  stabilized  between 
20  and  60  per  cent  is  very  small.  De  facto 
racial  segregation  Is  a  fact  in  Chicago 
public  schools. 

The  schools  are  powerless  to  eliminate 
slnglehandedly  anything  so  largely  beyond 
their  control  as  de  facto  racial  segregation. 
De  facto  segregation  is  rooted  In  housing 
patterns,  which  in  turn  are  influenced  by 
other  considerations  beyond  the  authority  of 
the  Board  of  Education.  Only  mandatory 
pupil  and  teacher  assignments  and  long- 
distance busing  of  large  numbers  could  con- 
ceivably accomplish  integrated  classrooms  for 
most  now  in  Chicago  public  schools.  Where 
Is  either  the  money  or  the  popular  support 
for  that?  Chlc^o  whites  are  not  rallying  m 
substantial  numbers  to  that  cause,  and  Chi- 
cago blades  are  far  less  interested  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago  in  pursuing  the  objec- 
tive of  school  integration. 

We  suspect  that  principled,  sound  rejec- 
tion of  de  jure  school  segregation  has  in  re- 
cent decades  carried  many  Americans,  both 
black  and  white,  into  an  unrealistic  and  un- 
warranted confusion  of  de  facto  school  segre- 
gation with  de  Jure  segregation.  De  Jure 
segregation  was  found  unconstitutional  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  and  was 
found  indefensible  by  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  millions  of  American  citizens.  Such  im- 
posed segregation  constituted  action  by  gov- 
ernment In  matters  within  government's 
power  to  decide.  B\rt  attempts  to  eliminate 
de  facto  segregation  have  led  government  to 
pursue  unattainable  objectives,  sometimes 
at  the  expense  of  optimum  education  for 
pupils. 

Moral  imperatives  often  cause  people  to  at- 
tempt the  impossible,  but  neither  mdlviduals 
nor  government  agencies  should  pursue  im- 
possible objectives  under  the  delusion  that 
they  are  embarked  on  projects  that  can  suc- 
ceed. By  now  all  of  us  should  recognize  that 
the  elimination  of  de  facto  racial  segregation 
in  Chicago  schools  must  await  social  develop- 
ments beyond  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
Education  to  bring  into  being. 


AIR  TRAFFIC  CONTROLLERS  AND 
RETIREMENT  PAY  BILLS 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALITORNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPEESENTATTVES 

Wednesdav,  December  16,  1970 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  though 
there  has  been  some  dispute  on  the  man- 
ner In  which  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation has  handled  the  dispute  involv- 
ing the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  and  Its 
air  traffic  controllers,  there  is  little  dis- 
pute that  the  controllers  have  one  of  the 
most  difficult  and  taxing  jobs  of  any  in 
this  highly  technical  age. 

The  pressures  that  face  air  trafllc  con- 
trollers dally  are  debilitating  and  bring 
emotional  and  physical  hardships  on 
controllers  many  years  ahead  of  men 
their  own  age  working  at  less  taxing  jobs. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  air  traffic  con- 
trollers are  seeking  passage  of  HJl.  18311, 
rather  than  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation-Pederal  Aviation  Agency- 
sponsored  H.R. 1941S. 
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In  order  that  the  views  of  air  traffic 
controllers  might  be  better  understood. 
I  am  placing  the  comments  of  some  90 
controllers  In  Uie  form  of  a  petition  in 
the  Record. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress to  give  consideration  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  air  traffic  controllers  in  this 
matter. 

The  petition  follows; 
A  PrririoN  TO  the  Congress  op  thb 
Uwrrto  Statxs  of  Auxmxca 

We,  tbe  UDderEigned,  are  Air  Traffic  Citn- 
trollers  and  Supervisors  currently  employed 
at  the  Oakland  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Cen- 
ter In  Fremont.  California.  We  all  share  In  a 
commonality  of  purpose  and  that  is  to  reveal 
our  united  opposition  to  the  so-called  "re- 
tirement bill"  (HM.  1B416)  submitted  to 
Congress  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Admlnla- 
xration. 

We  feel  that  this  bill  Is  submitted  by  the 
Agency  under  tbe  guise  of  a  retirement  bill, 
lu  actuality,  even  under  the  most  conserva- 
tive interpretation.  U  could  be  used  as  a  legal 
method  of  taking  away  our  present  retire- 
ment benefits  and  even  to  remove  u»  from 
our  profession  at  the  administrator's  dis- 
cretion. The  P.A.A.  bill,  does  in  fact,  take 
away  a  greet  deal  of  Job  protection  aOForded 
us  by  Civil  Service  Commlaeion  rules  and 
regulations.  The  above  would  not  only  be 
aetrlmental  to  the  Controllers  at  present  but 
to  our  posterity  as  well. 

We  also  take  the  liberty  to  ask  our  Con- 
gress to  give  their  complete  support  and 
Immediate  attention  to  the  retirement  blU 
submitted  to  them  by  the  Professional  Air 
Traffic  Controllers  Organization  (HJl.  18311 ) , 
This  bUl  was  drafted  by  and  submitted  by 
Controllers;  It  shows  mir  true  needs. 

Congress,  we  are  Eure.  Is  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous pressures  and  responsibilities  that 
tbe  ControUers  must  contend  with  In  their 
Jobs.  It  woiUd  not  be  unrealistic,  and  could 
be  medically  proved,  to  say  that  due  to  these 
pressures,  the  Controller  puts  sixteen  months 
of  wear  and  tear  on  his  heart  and  mind  In  a 
matter  of  twelve  months.  To  dramatize  this 
point  may  we  call  your  attention  to  our  fa- 
cility record-  Being  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
nation,  handling  more  than  one  million  oper- 
ations per  year,  we  have  not  had  a  man  yet 
live  long  enough  to  enjoy  a  ncttmal  retire- 
ment. The  few  retirements  that  we  have  bad 
have  been  medical.  We  bad  one  superviaor, 
in  bis  mid  fifties,  die  two  days  before  be  was 
forced  to  retire.  The  records  are  yours  to 
anal>'ze  gentlemen,  please  do  so. 

The  reasons  for  Controller's  early  retire- 
ment are  obvious.  One  good  reason  would  be 
to  look  at  tbe  retirement  record  and  aee  how 
very  few  controllers  in  these  United  States 
have  actually  retired.  Tbe  second  and  most 
important  would  be  tbe  safety  of  the  Air 
Traffic  System  in  this  nation.  A  man  over 
forty-five  In  our  profession  is  all  but  "washed 
up".  He  feels  the  strain  of  his  Job  ten-fold 
to  that  of  the  man  of  twenty-flve.  Tbe 
Agency  suggasta  by  their  bill  to  cast  him 
aside  like  a  piece  of  used  tissue:  we  aay  no. 
that  Is  not  right.  This  man  has  done  one 
of  tbe  most  strenuous  Jobs  bis  nation  baa 
developed  and  be  should  be  rewarded  for 
doing  It  safely  rather  than  being  punished 
by  being  demoted. 

We  humbly  request  your  attention  to  tbe 
above  described  and  anxiously  await  your 
decision. 

We  remain. 

Respectfully  youra, 

CHAKLCS   A.   HIATT. 

Controller  for  Oakland  Center  Con* 
trailers. 

LIST  OFNAMKS 

Domenlc  V.  Torchla.  Oeorge  A.  UcComlchlov 
Joseph  R.  Pepe,  James  E.  Doyle,  Myron  U 
ZhomMn,      Roberta     J.      Toney,      Mariano 
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Balanzloe,  Stuart  D.  E>od«e.  Floyd  C.  Bishop. 
L.  D.  Thompson,  Kenneth  W.  Barton,  Charles 
A.  Hlatt.  Don  L.  WeUer,  Laurence  Branch, 
Carl  A.  Dickson,  William  B.  Luxburg,  Edmund 

A.  Chadwlch,  Barley  H.  Jones.  John  D. 
Cocirad,  and  Thomas  J.  Martin. 

Melvin  R.  Dlerks.  Harvey  Johnson.  Harry 

D.  Spangle,  Harley  Bugles.  John  P.  Llnut.  E.  J. 
Bowman  Jr..  D.  O.  Solomon.  James  Wellcer. 
Joe  I.  Sequra,  Paul  Lodin.  Landon  Plckel. 
ThomB.8  W.  Hopeon.  Glaa.  Juan.  Jr..  Charlotte 
Koeltch.  Leroy  D.  Pallt.  Oerald  A.  Dickson, 
Bobert  L.  Stonz,  Earl  N.  Bolllday,  Daryl  L. 
Finch,  and  Stephen  R.  Lowens. 

Delbert  K.  Morris,  Walter  L.  Slack,  James 

E.  Fahey,  Martin  McCain,  Robert  O.  Zimmer- 
man. EUah  I.  MUler.  Charles  M.  Olsen.  James 
C.  Heath.  Forreet  E.  Weet.  Gerald  D.  Olbson. 
Frank  R.  Taylor.  Edward  L.  Ferguson,  Harold 

B.  Choate,  Pedro  B.  Roman,  Stephen  J. 
Brashear.  Joseph  ElUngsworth.  Stephen  L. 
Bradley,  Frank  R.  Mlcco.  Robert  C.  Veagey. 
and  Daniel  Tellez. 

Charles  F.  Abele,  Robert  W.  ^an.  Victor 
T.  Parker.  P.  W.  Hartman,  Oeorge  E.  Wright, 
James  A.  Point.  Richard  K.  Trewhltt,  John 
P.  DodsoQ  Jr.,  Davy  Jones,  Roy  B.  Blood, 
Owen  R.  Kane  Jr.,  James  A.  McRory, 
H.  J.  Ttimer  Jr.,  Wilton  F.  Maddox,  Edward 
DeVUle  Jr.,  Frank  B.  Wllooxen,  John  B.  Kerr, 
Paul  L.  Clemente.  Warren  J.  Kreaoh,  and 
Thomas  E.  Kutsch. 

R.  F.  Bowen.  Larry  L.  Scheuffle,  Terrance 
L.  Duffy,  Donald  U.  Sherborne,  Larry  W. 
Swaoson.  Harry  M.  Hempy,  Charles  S.  Alain, 
Charles  H.  Hobbs.  Raymond  H.  McKlnney. 
and  Thomas  A.  Hager. 


THE  LAW  OP  FRANCHISING 


HON.  VANCE  HARTKE 

or    ZMDIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Thursdav,  December  17.  1970 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  whUe  aU 
of  us  are  aware  of  the  profusion  of  ham- 
burger stands  along  American  roads, 
few  of  us  have  any  Idea  of  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  marketing  concept  behind 
those  hamburger  stands.  The  franchise 
system  of  distribution  has  emerged  as  a 
major  factor  In  American  business;  It  is 
an  "industry"  soon  to  reach  the  $100 
billion  per  year  level;  there  are  already 
600.000  franchises  In  operation  and  well 
over  1.000  franchisors. 

Because  of  the  unique  aspects  of  the 
franchise  as  an  Investment  or  a  form  of 
corporate  growth.  It  has  a  widespread 
appeal  and  appUcatlon  to  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  not  generally  con- 
sidered a  part  of  the  biislness  commimlty 
and  who  are  not  protected  by  existing 
law  and  regulations.  Although  measures 
have  been  proposed  before  this  Congress 
and  a  number  of  State  legislatures, 
franchise  law  la  far  from  catching  up  to 
the  franchise  boom.  In  the  current  "con- 
sumerism climate,"  it  Is  Imperative  that 
it  does. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  statement  of  the 
current  state  of  flux  of  the  franchising 
Industry  and  the  effects  of  existing  and 
proposed  legislation  on  franchisee  and 
franchisor.  Is  made  In  a  new  book,  "The 
Law  of  Franchising",  by  Coleman  R. 
Rosenfleld.  published  by  the  Lawyers  Co- 
operative Publishing  Co.  of  Rochester 
and  Bancroft-Whitney  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Mr.  Rosenfield,  a  practicing  attor- 
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ney  in  Miami,  Fla.,  with  a  long  record 
of  successful  management  in  franchis- 
ing, points  out  the  dangers,  difficulties — 
and  promises — of  franchising  as  an  In- 
vestment and  a  form  of  business  growth. 

Mr.  Rosenfleld  recognizes  that  the 
relatively  small  initial  Investment  re- 
quired— ^plus  the  lure  of  quick  profits 
promised  by  many  advertised  franchise 
offerings — attracts  thousands  of  retired 
couples  with  their  hard-earned  savings 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  skilled  and 
unskilled  workers  seeking  self-employ- 
ment and  an  entrance  into  the  main- 
stream of  the  American  economy.  Too 
often  they  are  ill-  or  misinformed  and 
their  dreams  end  in  disaster,  a  fate  also 
reserved  for  imderflnanced  or  ill- 
equipped  business  enterprises  seeking  to 
expand  with  or  capitalize  upon  the  fran- 
chise system. 

"The  Law  of  Franchising"  deftly  de- 
scribes the  lawyer's  key  role  as  an  ad- 
visor to  franchisee  or  franchisor;  it  shows 
how  to  analyze  the  franchise  offering  as 
an  indication  of  the  company's  integrity, 
sufficient  funding,  proper  allocation  of 
funds  and  fees;  it  details  the  precaution- 
ary steps  a  company  should  take  when  It 
is  considering  the  decision  to  franchise. 
Most  important,  it  explores  and  explains 
the  franchise  agreement,  step-by-step 
and  clause-by-clause,  indicating  traps  to 
avoid,  performance  guarantees  to  seek, 
and  how  to  Insert  Important  modifica- 
tions for  the  parties'  protection.  In  the 
absence  of  specific  franchising  law,  this 
contract  Is  the  heart  of  the  franchise  and 
practically  the  only  safeguard  of  the 
parties'  rights. 

Mr.  Rosenfield  discusses  the  history  of 
the  franchise  concept  and  the  current 
state  of  reform  legislation,  in  a  moat 
helpful  way  both  for  legislators  and  for 
those  Involved  in  franchise  operations: 
Franchisees,  franchisors,  and  associated 
third  parties,  such  as  banks  or  owners  of 
commercial  property. 

Mr.  Rosenfield  has  "told  it  like  It  la" 
from  the  growing  dangers  of  the  "celeb- 
rity franchise  "  to  the  serious  question  of 
the  franchise  as  a  security;  it  is  now  up 
to  us  to  do  something  about  it. 
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portuBlUcs  for  refugwa  aod  guarmntMlnc 
their  BaX«ty,  and  we  axe  going  to  meet  tbat 
tradition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bitter  affair  Is  now 
history.  Realistically,  there  Is  nothing 
this  country  can  do  to  convince  the  Soviet 
authorities  to  allow  Simas  the  freedom 
he  sought  in  this  Nation. 

But  U3  the  aftermath  It  Is  at  least  reas- 
suring that  his  plight  caused  such  an 
overwhelming  wave  of  sympathy  In  this 
country.  It  is  clear  that  we  have  not 
deviated  and  will  never  deviate  from  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  liberty  on 
which  this  country  was  founded. 


RETURN  OF  LITHUANIAN  SEAMAN 
ANGERS  MANY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MAJtTLAMD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
case  of  the  Lithuanian  seaman  who  was 
denied  In  his  attempt  to  defect  to  this 
country  has  stirred  the  anger  of  many 
Members  of  this  body.  Thus,  it  was  grati- 
fying that  during  his  press  conference 
last  Thursday  night  President  Nixon 
made  the  strongest  possible  statement 
about  this  inexcusable  incident. 

After  first  noting  his  own  shock  and 
anger  when  he  learned  about  the  case. 
President  Nixon  stated: 

I  oan  assure  you  It  wUl  never  happen  again. 

He  then  went  on  to  say: 
The  United  statee  of  America  for  190  years 
bae  had  a  proud  tradition  at  providing  op- 


IMPORTS  POSE  THREAT  TO  AMERI- 
CAN MUSHROOM  INDUSTRY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or   rCNMBTLTANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
most  of  the  debate  on  the  Trade  Act  of 
1970  has  centered  upon  textile  and 
leather  footwear  products,  another  in- 
dustry is  threatened  by  the  splraling 
volume  of  imports — the  American  mush- 
room Industry. 

The  agricultural  economy  of  Berks 
County,  in  my  congressional  district,  has 
been  adversely  affected  by  this  wave  of 
mushroom  Imports,  particularly  from  tbo 
Far  East. 

Mushroom  processing  requires  extd- 
sive  hand  labor.  In  Taiwan,  for  exaniple. 
processors  pay  workers  between  7  and  U 
cents  an  hour.  Needless  to  say,  wage 
scales  like  this  have  placed  American 
mushroom  growers  and  processors  at  a 
severe  competitive  disadvantage. 

Mushroom  imports  from  Taiwan, 
which  were  virtually  nonexistent  in  1960. 
soared  to  11.3  million  pounds  by  1963. 
Last  year  mushroom  imports  represented 
one-third  of  the  total  D.S.  market.  Im- 
ports for  the  first  4  months  of  1970  in- 
creased sharply,  from  5  million  to  9 
million  caimed  pounds. 

While  Taiwan  supplies  the  greatest 
proportion  of  these  Imported  mushrooms, 
another  Asian  country,  Japan,  has  now 
entered  the  picture  and  has  quickly  be- 
come the  second  largest  supplier.  In  ad- 
dition, a  third  Far  East  nation.  South 
Korea,  appears  to  be  playing  a  more 
active  role  In  this  market. 

At  present  the  Common  Market  ab- 
sorbs more  Far  East  mushrooms  than  the 
United  States,  but  despite  all  the  rhetoric 
about  free  trade,  increasing  protection- 
ism in  Western  Europe  would  seem  to 
suggest  a  decline  in  linports.  For  exam- 
ple, a  common  tariff  on  canned  mush- 
rooms has  been  established  and  at  least 
one  country.  Prance,  is  reportedly  sub- 
sidizing exports  to  West  Germany — the 
largest  per  capita  consumer  of  mush- 
rooms— to  meet  Taiwan  prices. 

These  economic  trends  Indicate  that 
the  United  States  is  rapidly  becoming 
the  largest,  most  lucrative,  and  most 
readily  exploitable  outlet  for  mushrooms 
from  the  Far  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mushroom  Producera 
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Association  recently  published  a  detaUed 
report  on  this  situation  prepared  by  the 
Fbrdgn  Agriculture  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  I  include  the 
section  of  the  report  dealing  with  im- 
ports from  Taiwan  in  the  Rxcoro  at  this 
point: 

MoaHKooM  Imposts 

The  mushroom  c&nnlng  Industry  ot  Taiwan 
baa  expanded  rapidly  alncc  Its  Inception  In 
tbe  iBte  1950'!.  Within  a  span  of  only  a  few 
j«sni.  7^1  w&u  became  the  world's  leading 
eitporter  of  canned  mushrooms.  A  trial  ex- 
port of  canned  mushrooms  was  first  made 
from  Taiwan  in  1958.  Thereafter,  exports 
continued  to  rUe  sharply  and  by  1967,  move- 
ment abroad  had  risen  to  2.3  million  standard 
cases  (24-lb.  net  drained  weight  per  case). 
tUvan's  successful  penetration  of  the  world 
market  can  be  attributed  In  large  part  to  Its 
very  low  production  costs,  at  both  the  grower 
and  cannery  level. 

The  mushroom  ciiltlvated  In  Taiwan  Is 
of  the  same  type  as  that  produced  In  the 
United  States.  Although  some  modernization 
U  evident,  mushrooms  continue  generally 
to  be  grown  in  empty  granaries  or  in  self- 
built.  bamboo-waUed  and  thatch-roofed 
sheds.  The  mushroom  beds  are  nuule  of 
weaved  bamboo  splits  placed  on  bamboo 
fthelves,  all  of  which  involves  little  In  the 
way  of  out-of-pocket  costs  to  growers.  Since 
mushrooms  are  grown  In  the  winter  when 
other  crops  have  been  harvested,  growers 
are  able  to  utilize  their  otheni'lse  imemployed 
time  and  labor. 

Although  the  production  of  mushrooms 
Is  scattered  throughout  Taiwan,  It  is  con- 
centrated mostly  In  the  central  part  of  the 
western  coastal  plain.  The  mushroom  grow- 
ing houses  generaUy  range  from  32  to  65  feet 
In  length,  10  to  16  feet  in  width,  and  IS  to  19 
feet  at  celling  height.  The  area  of  mushroom 
beds  per  grower  ranges  mostly  from  60  to 
150  plngi  (1-plng  equals  36  sq.  ft.)  or  1300 
to  5,400  sq.  ft. 

WhUe  some  production  of  early-type  mush- 
rooms  Is  harvested  in  late  October,  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  Is  produced  during  the  four- 
month  period,  December  through  March. 
Preparations  for  the  new  crop  begin  in 
September  with  the  preparation  of  compost. 
made  from  chopped  rice  straw  and  chemical 
fertilizers.  From  early  October  through  mid- 
November,  the  spawn  Is  planted.  Within 
two  weeks  the  first  growth  appears  and  a 
layer  of  soil  Is  spread  over  the  beds.  At  the 
preparation  stage,  the  temperature  is  main- 
tained at  77*  F.  Within  20  to  30  days,  the 
temperature  Is  dropped  to  the  optimum  for 
mushrooms  production — 6S*  to  69*  F.  at 
80%  relative  humidity.  This  temperature  Is 
maintained,  as  far  as  possible,  through  the 
harvest  season. 

Yields  normaUy  average  about  83  pounds 
per  plag  (0.92-lbe.  per  sq.  ft.).  Harvesting  is 
performed  dally,  or  twice  a  day  during  the 
period  of  peak  production.  A  few  yean  ago, 
farmen  were  more  than  willing  to  produoe 
mushrooms.  More  recently,  however,  grower 
Interest  has  declined  because  of  the  attrac- 
tlvenen  of  off-farm  income.  During  the 
1986-09  Reason,  there  were  45.900  mushroom 
produoua  as  compared  to  50.000  producers 
In  1967-68,  and  69,000  In  1966-67. 

In  order  to  counteract  this  trend,  the 
government  has  introduced  several  new  tech- 
niques to  Increase  yields  so  as  to  make 
mushroom  production  a  more  profitable  pur- 
suit. These  include  the  lining  of  mushroom 
houses  with  polyethylene  film,  the  addition 
of  an  electric  blower  and  the  aterUhatlon  of 
compost.  These  devices  were  Initiated  to  con- 
trol fly  Infestation  and  to  control  Inside 
temperatures.  In  the  first  year's  trials,  yields 
were  reported  to  have  doubled  In  acme  cases. 
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In  addition  to  the  many  smaU  Individual 
mushroom  groa-lng  operations,  each  cannery 
may  produce  up  to  a  permitted  maximum  of 
30%  of  its  own  requirements.  This  limitation 
was  designed  to  protect  the  many  small  pro- 
ducers but  at  the  same  time,  to  permit 
oanners  to  produce  a  significant  share  of  the 
raw  product  In  order  to  insure  quality.  Mush- 
rooms produced  by  carmers  are  generally  of 
higher  quality,  with  leas  Insect  Infestation, 
than  those  produced  by  small  growers.  The 
annual  planted  area  and  production  of  mueh- 
roonus  in  Taiwan  as  well  as  the  derived  yields 
are  shown  below: 
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The  sharp  reduction  in  the  planted  area 
aod  production  for  1968-69  reflected  In  part, 
the  large  carryover  of  canned  mushrooms 
(413,000  Standard  cases)  from  the  preced- 
ing pack  year.  This  excessive  carryover  was, 
in  turn,  a  reflection  of  the  smaller-than- 
antlclpated  exports  to  the  tJnlted  States  and 
Western  Europe.  Unfavorable  weather  dur- 
ing the  growing  season  served  to  further 
reduce  output  in  1968-69. 

Taiwan's  most  recent  4-year  development 
plan,  which  went  Into  effect  In  1969.  calls 
for  the  following  targeU  in  mushroom 
production: 


Equrvatent 
(mllRon 
pounds) 


Yeir: 

1969 

1970 

1971 

1972 


M.OOO  119 

O.aOO  127 

v,iOi  m 
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A   study  conducted  in   1966  Indicated  a 
total  production  coet  of  about  •4.39  per  ping 
(86  sq.  ft.)  Itamlaatlon  of  the  costs  elements 
Is  shown  In  the  following: 
Item:  U£.  DoUars/SS  aq.  ft. 

Straw 1.500 

PertUlaora    —     .731 

TooU .060 

Spawn .360 

Depredation  (on  abed) .600 

Interest .360 

mectrtolty    .019 

Labor  ._. .863 

Other  (IncL  partlddM) .  131 

Total 4.893 

The  1968  study  further  indicates  that  the 
total  revenue  derived  sales  of  the  units  sur- 
veyed, amounted  to  X3.B.  S7.36  per  ping,  thus 
leaving  a  profit  of  U.6.  82.86  per  unit.  (Tlelds 
were  not  Identified). 

Most  of  the  Taiwanese  farmerB  are  mem- 
bers of  the  so-called  Farmers'  Associations. 
These  associations  are  organized  at  three  lev- 
els, namely — In  the  townships,  at  the  county 
and  dty  level,  and  the  province.  They  are 
similar  to  cooperatives,  offering  services  and 
materials  to  the  farmer  and  provide  an  out- 
let for  his  produce. 

Grower  prices  for  canning  mushrooms  are 
established  by  the  Oovemment  after  con- 
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sultatlons  with  the  Farmers'  Associations  ond 
canners.  In  recent  years,  grower  prices  have 
averaged  about  IS  U.S.  cents  per  pount^  for 
No.  1  grade  mushrooms  and  14  JJJB.  cents.  No. 
2  grade.  A  deduction  of  approximately  1.1 
XJM.  cents  Is  made  by  the  Parmer^'  Associa- 
tions for  the  so-called  mushroom  Fund.  The 
grower's  contribution  for  the  1969-70  season 
will  be  reduced  to  0.8  U.S.  cents  per  pound. 
Canners  contribute  5  VS.  cents  to  this  Fund 
for  each  standard  case  moving  Into  export. 
Thirty  'Tit  of  the  Fund  la  allocated  for  disease 
and  pest  control.  26^  of  research  and  20% 
for  the  study  of  plastic  covered  mushroom 
sheds. 

Mushroom  growing  facilities  are  inspected 
perlodlcolly  by  an  inspection  team  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  sanitation  practices 
prescribed  by  the  Oovemment  are  being 
follDwed.  In  addition,  all  nurseries  producing 
the  mushroom  spawn  are  inspected  by  the 
Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture  4c  For- 
estry end  only  those  nurseries  receiving  a 
certlfica ;  ^  uf  approval  from  the  Department 
are  perm:. ted  to  supply  spawn  to  growers  for 
the  production  of  canning  mushrooms  for 
export.  Growers  purctiase  spawn  through  the 
farmers'  Associations  at  30  U.S.  cents  per 
botUe.  One  and  one-half  bottles  are  required 
for  each  ping  (36  sq.  ft.)  of  mushrooms 
cultivated. 

The  number  of  canneries  engaged  in  the 
production  of  canned  musbroonis  Increased 
dramatically  during  the  initial  phases.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  of  the  American  Embassy 
in  Taipei,  31  canneries  were  operating  In 
early  1963.  Two  years  later,  the  number  bad 
increased  to  78.  Today,  84  canneries  are 
operative.  Only  five  of  these  pack  over  100,000 
cases  per  season,  these  firms  accounting  for 
one-third  of  the  total  Industry  output.  The 
largest  single  packer — Taiwan  Pineapple 
(>3rporatlon — packs  about  10%  of  the  totaL 

Wage^  paid  by  canners  for  women  on  the 
packing  lines  range  from  Ufi.  80.60  to  VS. 
81.00  per  9-bour  day.  The  larger  canneries 
have  a  small  nucleus  of  permanent  workers 
with  the  balance  of  the  labor  force  consist- 
ing largely  of  young  girls  living  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  cannery  and  subject  to  call 
whenever  the  produoe  arrives  from  the  farm 
for  canning.  Although  some  of  the  can- 
neries only  operate  during  certain  months 
of  the  year,  year-round  production  as  well 
as  a  diversification  of  operations  have  be- 
come common.  The  majority  are  engaged  in 
the  ^^pu'ng  of:  asparagus  in  the  spring  and 
autumn,  pineapple,  muahrooms,  oranges  and 
water  chestnuts  during  the  winter,  bamboo 
shoou  and  a  variety  of  other  products  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

Generally,  80%  or  more  of  the  annual 
miuhroom  harvest  is  utUlsed  by  eannerlae. 
The  annual  pack  of  canned  muahrooms  for 
the  period  1956  through  1008  is  as  follows: 

Standard  cascM 
(M-Ibs.;  drained  %oeiffht) 

1958 „  500 

1960 3,  000 

1960 43. 077 

1061 246. 000 

1963 075. 169 

1963 1. 334.  813 

1964 1. 180,887 

1965 1, 941,  363 

19M 1 ,  863.  S19 

1967 3,  873, 604 

1988 3, 149,  613 

Most  of  ths  canned  mushrooms  produced 
in  Taiwan  move  into  export.  West  Germany 
and  the  IJnlted  Statee  are,  by  far,  the  most 
Important  markets.  These  two  markets  alone 
account  for  three-fourths  or  more  of 
Taiwan's  total  exports.  The  following  table 
seu  forth  the  annual  exports  by  the  prin- 
cipal countries  of  destination: 
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The  rapid  growth  of  Taiwan's  mushroom 
Industry  prompted  the  enactment  of  a  num- 
ber of  controls  at  the  cannery  level  designed 
to  prevent  overproduction,  price  cutting 
amongst  exports  as  well  ax  insure  the  main- 
tenonce  oi  a  quanty  product  In  export. 

Each  year  the  Board  of  Foreign  Trade  of 
the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  establishes 
an  annual  canned- mushroom  production 
goal  for  export  covering  the  entire  industry. 
The  esta-bUsbment  of  this  goal  Ls  based  on 
an  analysis  of  the  world  market  as  well  as 
the  productive  capacity  of  both  growers  and 
canuers.  The  overall  production  quota  Is 
then  parceled  out  to  the  Individual  canners 
on  the  basis  of  their  historical  performance. 
Thla  procedure.  In  effect,  impoaes  a  celling 
on  ihe  number  of  mushroom  canners.  Any 
mergers  or  reorganization  of  mushroom  can- 
ners is  subject  to  Oovemment  approval.  In 
order  to  qualify  as  a  producer  for  export,  the 
individual  canneries  must  pass  various  typee 
of  sanitary  and  quality  Inspections.  Those 
canners  who  fall  to  abide  by  the  Oovernment 
reglatlons  can  be  dropped  or  penalized  In 
their  allocation. 

After  the  production  quotas  have  been 
established  by  the  Oovernment,  the  Taiwan 
Mushroom  Packers'  United  Export  Associa- 
tion (TMPUEC)  determines  the  allocations 
for  export.  In  practice,  the  TMPUEC.  too. 
reoonunends  the  industry's  overall  produc- 
tion go!iI.  The  Oovernment  generally  ac- 
cepts such   recommendations. 

The  TMPUEC  was  established  In  Novem- 
ber of  1963.  It  is  a  privately  owned  corpora- 
tion to  which  all  mushroom  canners  engaged 
In  export  activity  must  belong.  Canner  mem- 
bersUp  Is  accomplished  through  the  pur- 
chase of  capital  stock  la  the  corporation. 
Its  declared  purpose  is  "to  promote  Joint 
export  of  canned  mushrooms  by  stabilizing 
prices,  protecting  the  Interest  of  foreign  Im- 
porters and  fixing  uulfled  prices  based  on 
production  coats." 

All  export  sales  of  canned  mushrooms  are 
made  at  uniform  prices  set  by  the  TMPUEC. 
This  system  was  adopted  to  eliminate  price 
competition  amongst  exporters.  In  addition 
to  the  allocation  of  overall  shares  to  Indi- 
vidual member  packers,  the  TMPUEC  estab- 
lishes annual  export  quotas  by  markets. 

The  total  export  target  for  the  1069-70 
season  has  been  set  at  2.3  million  standard 
cases,  the  same  as  In  1968-60,  but  300,000 
cases  below  that  of  igOT-OS.  The  1S60-70 
target  for  the  U.S.  market  Is  pegged  at 
900,000  standard  cases,  the  same  as  the  un- 
attalned  goal  of  a  year  earlier.  Actual  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  in  1968  only 
totaled  787,000  cases. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  SUGAR  ACT 
EXTENSION  IN  1971 

HON.  MILTON  R.  YOUNG 

09    NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IM  THB  SXNATB  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  North  DakoU. 
Mr.  President,  one  of  the  important  leg- 
lAlative  matters  to  be  considered  by  Con- 


gress  next  year  will  be  the  extension  of 
the  Sugar  Act. 

Since  its  original  passage  in  1934.  this 
act  has  served  well  in  maintaining  ade- 
quate sugar  supplies  at  reasonable  prices 
for  the  American  consumer.  While  I  feel 
that  some  changes  are  needed  in  the 
framework  of  the  act.  I  also  feel  very 
strongly  that  it  must  be  extended. 

In  a  recent  speech  before  the  Red  River 
Valley  Sugarbeet  Growers  annual  meet- 
ing in  Moorhead,  Minn.,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
CmtTis)  did  his  usual  outstanding  Job  of 
analyzing  the  Sugar  Act  and  its  impor- 
tance to  consumers  and  producers  of 
sugarbeets  and  cane. 

Since  this  is  such  a  thorough  and  care- 
ful review  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  sugar  industry — particularly  sugar- 
beet  producer.s — and  because  we  will  be 
deaUng  with  the  Sugar  Act  in  the  coming 
months,  I  feel  that  his  speech  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  all  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  well  as  others  concerned  with  the 
sugar  industry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Speecb  bt  Sknatox  Cabl  T.  CtniTIS 

I  am  pleased  that  X  could  arrange  my 
schedule  to  be  hare  for  this  occasion. 
Perhaps  I  cannot  teU  you  anything  about 
the  Sugar  Act  that  you  do  not  know  but 
I  assure  you  that  It  Is  beneficial  to  me  to 
be  here.  I  am  glad  for  the  opportunity  of 
mingling  with  farmers  and  businessmen  In 
this  area  of  the  country  not  too  far  from 
my  native  State  of  Nebraska. 

It  Is  rural  America  that  constitutes  the 
last  great  hope  for  these  United  States, 
which  we  all  love.  I  could  make  a  long  speech 
about  the  advantages  of  rural  America.  We 
could  talk  about  air  and  water  pollution. 
We  could  talk  about  crime  and  violence.  We 
could  taUc  about  good  citizenship.  In  each 
case  we  would  end  up  extolling  our  part  of 
the  country. 

EconomlcaUy.  rural  America  has  a  battle 
on  her  hands  and  will  have  an  Increasing 
battle.  Farmers,  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
population,  are  getting  to  be  few  in  number. 
Politicians  make  loud  and  long  speeches  in 
behalf  of  the  consumer  without  always  giv- 
ing the  consumers  a  full  picture  of  where 
their  money  Is  going.  You  and  I  know  that 
on  inordinately  small  portion  of  the  con- 
sumer's dollar  Is  going  to  farmers  generally, 
or  specifically  for  sv^ar. 

The  Sugar  Act  Is  not  without  Its  problems 
and  occasional  criticism  but  It  is  one  of  the 
best  agriciiltural  acts  that  we  have  on  the 
books.  This  Act  has  a  threefold  purpose: 
First,  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States  sugar  industry;  secondly,  to  provide 
our  consumers  with  ample  sugar  at  reason- 
able prices:  and  thirdly,  to  promote  and 
strengthen  the  trade  of  the  United  States. 
It  does  all  three  of  these  things. 
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Uony  of  you  here  know  the  history  of  our 
present  Sugar  Act.  It  became  law  in  1934. 
Since  then  it  has  been  extended  and  amended 
a  number  of  times  but  the  basic  framework 
of  the  Act  has  not  changed.  It  has  worked 
well. 

Prior  to  the  Act  of  1934,  the  United  Slates 
hod  for  about  a  century  and  a  half  r»gu- 
lated  our  sugar  Industry  solely  through'the 
tariff-  By  the  early  igsO's.  however,  problems 
of  price  supply,  surplus,  fluctuatloa*.  and 
general  farm  depression  were  such  that  the 
tariff  alone  woji  not  adequate.  It  was  then 
that  the  Congress  passed  the  Jones-Costlgan 
Act. 

"The  proof  of  the  pudding  u  In  the  esUng  " 
The  Sugar  Act  has  maintained  a  price  tor  tlie 
producers  of  sugar  beeu  and  sugar  cane  that 
has  not  dipped  to  disastrous  lows.  It  has 
been  a  stabilized  price.  Miuiy  times  I  have 
wished  that  the  return  to  the  sugar  beet 
farmers  was  greater,  but  all-ln-all  the  Act 
has  worked  well  and  has  assured  an  adequate 
and  fair  return. 

The  consumer  has  been  well  served  by  the 
Act.  Sugar  Is  a  good  food  and  It  Is  one  of  the 
lowest  priced  foods  tn  comparison  with  all 
other  foods  that  the  housewives  can  buy  in 
the  marketplace.  There  ore  people  who  are 
always  complaining  about  the  price  of  sugar 
and  the  price  ol  food.  generaUy.  I  have  two 
answers  for  those  people.  One  Is  they  should 
Investigate  Just  what  makes  up  the  price 
of  anything  and  who  gets  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  the  price.  Secondly,  I  contend  that 
there  is  no  moral  or  legal  reason  why  we 
should  expect  to  pay  the  farmers  who  pro- 
duce our  food  le^  than  a  fair  price  than  It  is 
for  us  to  expect  that  Industry  should  sell  at 
a  loss  or  that  labor  would  forego  Its  gains 
and  sell  their  services  at  substandard  rates. 
The  Sugar  Act  has  paid  Its  own  way.  It  has 
been  good  for  the  United  States  Treasury 
and  the  taxpayers.  The  one-half  cent  per 
pound  excise  tax  on  sugar  consumed  In  this 
cotmtry  pays  all  of  the  expense  of  the  Act. 
includmg  Its  administration  and  the  pay- 
ments to  farmers.  In  addition  to  all  of  that, 
there  has  been  a  surplus  or  an  excess  of  In- 
come to  the  Treasury,  over  outgo,  of  more 
than  a  half  billion  dollars  since  the  Act  was 
passed. 

The  Sugar  Act  wlU  be  up  for  extension  by 
the  Congress  in  1971.  It  Just  happens  that 
under  the  procedures  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Sugar  Act  is  handled  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  When  the  bill 
gete  over  to  the  Senate,  It  la  referred  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Finance.  I  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Finance  Committee  for  many 
years  and  I  have  had  a  genuine  Interest  In 
sugar  legislation  since  I  entered  the  Con- 
gress 32  years  ago. 

I  also  happen  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  expect 
to  take  an  active  part  In  the  sugar  legislation 
that  win  come  before  us  next  year.  It  Is  my 
hope  that  it  will  be  considered  early  In  the 
year.  Too  often  It  has  been  delayed  untU  the 
closing  days  of  the  seaslon.  and  this  Is  not 
a  good  time  to  legislate  carefully. 

There  wUl  be  a  number  of  Issues  raised 
when  the  Sugar  Act  Is  extended.  Probably 
there  will  be  some  people  In  and  out  of  the 
Congress  who  wUl  propose  a  limitation  on 
paymenu  that  go  to  the  farmers  who  produce 
our  sugar.  You  wlU  recall  that  in  the  gen- 
eral form  act  that  was  passed  a  few  months 
ago,  there  was  fco-  the  first  time  a  limitation 
placed  on  the  amount  of  payments  that  any 
one  producer  could  draw.  For  most  sections 
of  the  country  It  was  not  too  difficult  an 
Issue.  It  did  Involve  the  production  of  cotton. 
The  Congress,  however,  will  not  be  faced 
with  the  same  problems  in  reference  to 
sugar.  The  pressures  should  not  be  great 
for  any  drastic  or  disrupting  limitation  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  the  Act  p^y 
Its  own  way  and  the  general  Treasxiry  Is  not 
Involved,  but  more  Importantly,  the  existing 
Sugar  Act  already  contains  a  scaled  down 
provision  whereby  the  rate  of  payment  de- 
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ciines  as  the  volume  of  cone  or  beeu  which 
ti  marketed  from  a  form  increases. 

Another  Issue  that  will  be  discussed  In 
connection  with  the  extension  of  the  Act 
will  be  sugar  prices.  I  have  already  stated 
that  1  believe  the  Sugar  Act  has  been  a  pro- 
tection to  consumers  and  that  the  price  of 
sugar  is  certainly  not  out  of  line.  There  will 
b«  pressures  referring  to  price,  however. 
There  are  those  who  cite  Instances  where  the 
world  price  lor  free  sugar  la  very  low  at  times 
comparea  to  our  domestic  price.  This  is  not 
an  accurate  picture.  This  so-called  free 
world  price  flucttuites  and  Is  sometimes  very 
low.  but  we  must  also  keep  in  mind  that 
most  of  the  sugar  that  is  sold  In  the  world. 
in  practically  aU  of  the  developed  countries, 
ti  sold  under  laws  that  regulate  the  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  sugar,  and  those  prices  are 
very  much  like  our  prices.  When  individuals 
talk  about  the  free  world  price,  they  ore 
talking  about  a  very  small  and  unpredicta- 
ble portion  oi  the  world's  consumption  of 
sugar. 

Tears  ago  housewives  bought  the  greater 
portion  of  our  sugar.  Bakeries,  confectioners, 
end  bottlers  bought  the  lesser  amount.  Now 
that  sltuatlan  is  reversed.  Our  big  purchasers 
of  sugar  ore  industrial  users  such  as  bakeries, 
confectioners,  and  bottlers.  Those  people, 
like  aU  busineasmea.  face  rising  costs  for 
their  labor,  both  wages  and  fringe  benefits 
and  for  their  taxes.  Insurance,  and  general 
overhead.  Hiese  problems  are  common  to  all 
Americans  and  do  not  give  these  Industrial 
users  any  moral  or  just  right  to  pressure  for 
lower  priced  sugar.  In  fact,  it  ought  to  point 
up  the  need  for  considering  Increased  prices 
to  growers. 

Another  Issue  that  Is  always  with  us  is  the 
allocation  of  import  quotas  among  foreign 
countries  Every  country  in  the  world  would 
like  to  get  a  portion  of  the  American  market. 
Iliis  Is  true  of  all  products.  It  Is  not  limited 
to  sugar.  It  Involves  automobiles,  textiles, 
chemicals,  steel,  and  everything.  Personally. 
I  am  for  the  largest  domestic  quota  that 
the  American  farmers  can  handle  without 
disruption  and  which  can  be  sustained  in 
future  years.  We  should  not  lead  any  for- 
eign country  to  believe  that  they  have  a 
right  to  a  portion  of  our  market  for  all  the 
years  to  come  or  that  they  have  a  right  to 
share  in  oui  increased  consumption.  If  we 
do  that  then  we  will  produce  ill  wlU  when 
we  have  to  make  a  change.  We  should  let 
the  whole  woild  know  that  we  are  concerned, 
first  obout  our  domestic  producers  and  that 
we  reserve  the  right  whenever  we  extend  the 
Sugar  Act  or  pot>sibly  even  between  times, 
to  grant  additional  quotas  to  our  domestic 
producers  if  it  is  In  the  best  Interests  of  our 
agricultural  economy  to  do  so. 

Another  matter  that  will  probably  come 
before  the  Congress  In  extending  the  Act 
relates  to  Puerto  Rico.  They  have  not  been 
using  their  entire  quota  and  Puerto  Rico's 
deficit  could  well  be  used  to  Increased  the 
sugar  beet  area. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  Congress  should 
give  full  consideration  to  the  posslbUlty  of  a 
provision  that  would  enable  new  localities 
to  enter  sugar  beet  production.  This  was 
done  m  1962.  I  had  a  part  In  the  writing  of 
that  law.  It  was  my  hope  at  the  time  that 
my  own  State  ol  Nebraska  could  expand  it:? 
sugar  beet  production,  that  Nebraska  could 
have  some  new  areas  of  production,  and 
some  new  sugar  factories.  Unfortunately 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  that  did  not  develop. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  Minnesota  and  North 
Dakota  farmers  and  to  my  Nebraska  farmers 
and  to  sugar  beet  formers  elsewhere  that  I 
still  favor  an  Increased  domestic  production 
of  sugar  from  sugar  beets. 

In  1962  the  Congress  set  aside  an  acreage 
reserved  for  new  areas.  That  Act  authorized 
the  reserving  each  year,  from  the  national 
sugar  beet  acreage  requirement,  of  ihe  acre- 
age required  to  yield  66,000  short  tons  of  raw 
value  sugar.  This  made  It  possible  for  the 
bringing  into  production  of  sugar  beet  are&s 
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m:  MendoU,  California;  Hereford,  Texas; 
Drayton,  North  Dakota;  Auburn,  New  York; 
Presque  Isle,  Maine;  and  Fhoemx,  Arizoxut, 

And  on  expanded  production  at:  Ottawa, 
Ohio;  Idaho  Falls.  Idaho;  Carrollton  and 
Crosswell,  Michigan. 

So  long  as  we  have  general  farm  problems 
facing  lu.  it  should  be  our  national  policy 
to  produce  in  the  United  States  the  full 
requirement  of  our  domestic  consumption  in- 
sofar as  possible.  At  the  present  time  agricul- 
ture In  the  United  States,  generaUy.  Is  faced 
with  acreage  retrlction  and  limitation  on 
production,  which  result  In  lesser  farm  in- 
come and  costly  programs  to  operate.  When- 
ever we  expand  sugar  beet  production  by 
one  acre  or  a  thousand  acres,  we  are  helping 
to  solve  the  problems  of  all  farmers  In  the 
United  States  that  are  faced  with  over- 
production and  depressed  prices.  Our  con- 
tinuing national  policy  should  be  one  of 
expanding  our  domestic  production  of  both 
sugar  cane  and  sugar  beets.  I  do  not  ad- 
vocate a  rash  or  lU-consldered  expansion. 
Our  expansion  should  be  gradual,  well 
thought  out  and  planned  and  on  a  basis 
that  that  expansion  can  be  maintained  In 
future  years.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  con 
maintain  the  respect  of  foreign  countries 
when  we  fall  to  do  what  we  can  to  solve 
our  own  problems,  The  domestic  market  be- 
longs to  the  American  farmer. 

For  several  yean  now  our  sugar  beet 
farmers  have  not  been  subject  to  an  acre- 
age restriction.  This  alone  will  not  permit 
on  expansion  of  the  Industry  or  the  develop- 
ment of  new  areas.  Sugar  beet  processing 
plants  cost  many  millions  of  dollars.  Farmers 
cannot  shift  from  one  crop  to  the  other  on 
A  sudden  and  temporary  basis.  The  cost  of 
farm  equipment  and  other  factors  make  It 
necessary  to  plan  for  the  long  range.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  we  provide  for  orderly  expan- 
sion of  the  production  of  sugar  beets  in  the 
Act  ItseU. 

A  prosperous  sugar  beet  industry  con- 
tributes to  a  prosperous  agriculture  In  the 
United  States.  A  prosperous  agriculture  Is 
absolutely  necessary  If  we  are  for  long  to 
have  a  sound  and  prosperous  economy  In 
our  country.  Even  though  it  Is  true  the 
number  of  persons  needed  to  produce  our 
food  gets  fewer  and  fewer,  agriculture  Is 
still  as  Important  a  part  of  our  economy  oa 
It  ever  was.  Agriculture  Is  the  most  Important 
means  whereby  man  produces  new  wealth. 
The  production  of  our  farmers  must  be 
processed,  transported,  packaged,  labeled, 
advertised,  wholesaled,  retailed,  financed, 
traught  and  sold  and  Insured.  In  other 
words,  when  a  farm  commodity  Is  produced. 
It  sets  in  motion  a  whole  chain  of  activity 
that  means  Jobs  and  business  and  wagea  and 
profits  for  Americans.  The  fact  that  fewer 
individuals  ore  involved  does  not  lessen  the 
importance  of  agriculture.  It  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  our  economy. 

Today  we  live  at  a  time  when  there  are 
many  problems.  There  Is  crime  and  there 
ore  riots.  There  Is  war,  and  the  threat  of 
wars.  Taxes  are  too  high  and  our  govern- 
ment at  Washington  is  beeet  with  financial 
problems  beyond  description.  Many  people 
become  discouraged.  It  1.^  necessary  that  we 
count  our  blessings  from  time  to  time.  It  Is 
necessary  that  we  turn  our  attention  away 
from  the  ills  that  beset  us  and  think  about 
what  is  right  with  America. 

There  are  more  things  right  with  our  coun- 
try than  are  wrong.  America  is  atlU  the 
greatest  place  on  earth.  America  Is  the  most 
kind,  benevolent,  and  helpful  nation  that 
ever  existed  In  all  history.  Our  standard  of 
living  exceeds  the  standard  of  living  any 
place  In  the  world.  Our  basic  llbertlee  are 
still  tmlmpalred.  Tbanks  to  the  leadership 
of  our  great  President,  our  involvement  in 
the  war  In  Southeast  Asia  la  being  wotind 
down  and  progrees  Is  being  made  in  estab- 
lishing law  and  order. 

As  we  approach  the  beginning  of  1971.  we 
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need  to  count  our  blessings  and  to  apply 
ourselves  to  the  solution  of  the  protriems  we 
face.  The  greatest  dlsservloe  that  responsible 
people  could  render,  not  only  to  our  country 
but  to  oU  mankind,  would  t>e  to  say  that  the 
United  States  is  not  worth  saving  and  that 
they  were  ready  to  ttirow  In  the  towel.  It  is 
the  greatest  place  on  earth  and  It  Is  worth 
saving,  regsirdless  of  the  ■ocrtfloe  that  It 
takes. 


THE    WASHINGTON    INSTITDTE   OP 
TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or  MDcmsoTA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Thurtday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  at- 
tsdilng  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  Decem- 
ber 10.  1970.  from  Dr.  Cleveland  L. 
Dennard.  president  of  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute,  wherein  he  recom- 
mends that  the  name  of  the  Washington 
Teciinical  Institute  be  changed  to  the 
Washington  Institute  of  Technology. 

There  is  a  threefold  reason  for  this 
name  change.  First,  the  new  name  would 
more  clearly  define  the  educational  alms 
and  achievements  of  this  institution. 
There  Is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  board  of  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute  to  make  this  institu- 
tion into  a  technological  school  which 
would  permit  at  least  a  small  percentage 
of  students  to  obtain  a  bcKxalaureate  de- 
gree In  what  is  referred  to  in  some  States 
as  the  "upside  down  curriculum."  Tech- 
nical Institute  is  Identified  more  with  a 
2-year  program  than  is  the  term  institute 
of  technology  as  used  by  a  number  of 
colleges  in  the  country. 

Second,  permitting  the  name  change 
would  more  clearly  Identify  the  Washing- 
ton Technical  Institute  as  a  land-grant 
institution  which,  under  curi-ent  legisla- 
tion. It  will  be. 

Third,  this  school  is  doing  a  fine  job 
in  this  community  of  preparing  its  stu- 
dents with  the  technological  skills  neces- 
sary to  obtain  jobs.  At  the  first  and  most 
recent  graduation  in  June,  84  percent  of 
the  graduates  of  the  Washington  Tech- 
nical Irjstitute  had  jobs.  However,  at  the 
same  time,  some  16  percent  went  on  to 
other  institutions  to  obtain  a  baccalau- 
reate degree.  It  appears  that  because  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  is  a  2- 
year  institution  rather  than  a  4-year  de- 
gree-awarding institution,  it  does  not 
have  the  stature  it  might  otherwise  have 
notwithstanding  the  fine  job  being  done 
by  the  President  and  the  administration. 

Accordingly.  I  think  for  all  the  fore- 
going reasons  that  the  conferees  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  revenue  bill  for  1970 
should  give  consideration  to  the  name 
change  for  this  institution  and  I  will  so 
advise  them  of  my  feelings  on  this 
matter. 

The  letter  follows: 

WAaHZNCTOH  TeCHNICAI.  IWBlIiU'lE. 

WojhinpfoTi.  D.C.,  December  SO,  1970. 
Hon.  Anchth  Nelson. 

VS.  House  of  Representatives.  Rayhum 
Building.  Viashington.  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Nelson  :  As  a  follow-up 
to  our  earlier  dlscuBSlon  relative  to  the  name 
ctiange  for  the  Technical  InAtltute.  I  am 
reoommeiuUng  that  the  Washington  Institute 
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Of  Technolopy  be  used.  This  institutional 
nune  is  in  common  usage  throughout  the 
United  States  to  emph&slze  that  the  achool  is 
technological  In  its  mission  rather  than  lib- 
eral aru.  Neither  the  land-grant  designation 
nor  the  name  Insutute  of  Technology  would 
prevent  the  Institute  from  assuring  that  Its 
major  thrtist  Is  to  train  a  generation  of 
highly  skilled  craftsmen  to  assist  in  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  tn  the  physical  envi- 
ronment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
name  of  the  Institution  provides  the  level 
of  social  prestige  that  makes  both  students 
and  faculty  reel  that  preparation  for  a 
career  in  technology  Is  as  Important  as  the 
learned  professions. 

I  visualize  an  institution  that  would  offer 
a  baccalaureate  degree  to  approximately  15 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  student  body  and  Junior 
college  and  proficiency  certificates  to  ho  lo 
85  per  cent — what  is  referred  to  In  the  Indus- 
trial states  as  the  upside  down  curriculum. 
The  Ides  Is  comparable  to  a  big  city  depart- 
ment store  having  main  floor  baste  goods, 
bargain  basement  goods  and  upper  floor 
specialty  shops.  Regardless  of  what  the  cus- 
tomer purchases,  when  he  leaves  the  store 
the  package  carries  only  one  label,  that  of 
the  store. 

Prom  a  social  factor  point  of  view,  a  stu- 
dent knowing  that  he  Is  attending  a  full- 
fledged  college  would  not  object  to  learning 
a  skill  oCTered  through  extension  If  the  cer- 
tificate gives  his  ego  the  same  boost  that  the 
elite  image  Inatltutlons  allege  to  do. 

This  slight  modification  in  name  of  the 
Institution  and  In  the  title  of  the  Bonrd 
should  set  the  Institute  on  the  course  for 
significance  both  to  Its  students  and  In  the 
higher  education  community. 
Sincerely. 

CUVZLAND  L.  DeNNASD. 

Pratdent. 


HOMEGROWN  GOLD 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or  OKLABOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTSday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  almost 
everyone  knows,  it  was  the  discovery  of 
gold  at  Suiters  Mill  that  started  the 
celebrated  California  gold  rush. 

Little  known,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
the  foi-mer  owner  of  Sutter's  Mill  had 
sold  it — to  go  search  for  gold  in  the 
Yukon. 

People  so  many  times  overlook  the 
gold  lying  right  at  hand.  Like  owning 
US.  saving  bands,  which  can  turn  to 
gold  in  the  future  of  their  security. 

But,  more  women  than  men  recognize 
the  safety  factor  of  setting  something 
aside  against  tomorrow's  tide. 

Safety  is  by  far  the  big  attraction  to 
women  buyers  of  savings  bonds.  They 
know  that  saving  with  safety  Is  one  of 
the  surest  ways  of  bolstering  individual 
and  family  security. 

Steady  sales  of  "Star-Spangled  Sav- 
ings Bonds " — backed  by  tfie  faith  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  Government — indicate 
their  public  acceptance  as  guaranteed 
investments.  Currently,  there  are  total 
holdings  of  $52  blUion  In  the  hand's  of 
tens  of  millions  of  Americans  everywhere. 

That  figure  represents  some  24  percent 
of  the  privately  held  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic debt — a  sizable  safeguard  for  the 
family:  a  bulwark  against  the  forces  of 
Inflation. 

We  know  that  American  women  han- 
dle most  of  the  family  spending,  directly 
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and  indirectly.  Research  shows  that 
wives  write  more  family  checks  than  hus- 
bands. And  we  have  every  evidence  all 
around  us  that  women  want  to  save. 

They  want  a  better  life  for  their  chil- 
dren and  they  want  to  be  able  to  save 
for  it.  That  is  why  women  lead  the  way 
in  family  purchases  of  U.S.  savings 
bonds,  wiien  the  man  signs  up  at  work 
for  the  payroll  savings  plan,  he  knows 
who  pushed  the  idea  at  home. 

However,  on  their  own,  there  are  many 
women  among  the  millions  who  buy 
bonds  regularly  through  the  payroll  plan. 
AU  of  which  makes  it  all  the  more  fitting 
that  women  have  become  the  benefici- 
aries or  coowners  of  most  of  the  $52  bil- 
lion bonds  now  outstanding. 

Look  around  tlie  country.  You  will  And 
millions  of  new  homes  and  household 
appliances  that  the  bonds  of  Uncle  Sam 
helped  make  possible.  Also  countless 
young  Americans  educated  and  useful 
and  fruitful  lives.  Also  increasing  num- 
bers of  elders  whose  bond  savings  have 
made  retirement  more  satisfying,  more 
secure. 

I  very  much  want  to  commend  the 
women  of  America — particularly  those  in 
my  State  of  Oklahoma — who  continue 
giving  so  much  of  themselves  through 
distinguished  service — as  volunteers — to 
the  bond  program.  Outstanding  example 
Is  Jeanle  Smltli — Mrs.  Ronald  R. — of 
Tulsa,  who  Is  the  current  "Mrs.  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds,"  She  travels  the  country  as 
"good  win  ambassador"  of  the  Treasury 
bond  program. 

In  her  words  to  group  meetings — "No 
one  ever  gets  back  one  penny  less  than 
the  amount  that  he  puts  into  U.S.  savings 
bonds.  Where  else  can  you  Qnd  that  kind 
of  guarantee,  with  Interest?  And  the  in- 
terest Is  now  i'A  percent — when  held  to 
maturity  of  5  years  and  10  months — 
when  the  half  percent  is  added  as  a  bonus 
for  your  prudence." 

By  encouraging  the  ownership  of  sav- 
ings bond.'; — the  women  of  Oklahoma 
and.  indeed,  all  America  not  only  serve 
the  best  Interests  of  neighbors,  relatives, 
and  friends — they  are  also  aiding  the 
advance  of  a  more  stable  economy:  a 
better  environment  to  bequeath  their 
children's  children.  They  have  discovered 
how  to  harvest  homegrown  gold. 


A  TIMELY  DISCUSSION  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT'S  VIETNAM  POLICY 


December  18,  1970 

our  reconnaissance  flights,  which  are  so 
vitally  important  to  keep  a  close  check 
on  any  attempt  by  the  Hanoi  regime  to 
increase  Infiltration  to  the  South,  are  not 
designed  to  escalate  the  conflict.  These 
decisions  seek  only  to  Impress  upon  North 
Vietnamese  that  they,  too,  must  wind 
down  the  war  and  end  their  barbaric 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war. 
Station  WJIM-TV  of  Lansing,  Mich., 
broadcast  an  editorial  on  December  14, 
which  provides  a  most  timely  and  clear- 
headed discussion  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy,  and  I  commend  It  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  Is  Uma  for  some  plain  talk  about  tta« 
Nixon  policy  In  regard  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict. The  poUtlcaUy  motivated  effort  of  oer- 
tAln  Congresemen  to  quote  recent  press  con- 
ference remarks  by  the  President  u  an 
indication  this  country  plans  to  escalate 
tbe  air  war  over  Nortli  Vietnam,  la  an  irre- 
sponsible action. 

Clearly,  those  itatemente  by  tbe  President 
were  an  iionest  and  open  attempt  to  avoid 
escalation.  He  cautioned  Hanoi  that  if  enemy 
infiltration  ttireatena  to  Intensify  the  ground 
fighting  In  the  South  as  VS.  troops  with- 
draw, our  forces  must  seek  to  reduce  ...  or 
eliminate  .  . .  that  danger,  so  that  the  ev&cu- 
atlon  can  continue.  Whether  Americans  agree 
with  their  Pre&ldent  or  not,  he  has  a  very 
plainly  stated  plan  and  to  date  be  baa  oper- 
ated totally  wltbin  that  blueprint.  The  plan 
Is  labeled  '■Vletn.imlzaUon".  meaning  literally 
the  gradual  turning  over  of  the  war  to  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  as  American  troops 
continue  a  steady  withdrawal. 

By  his  actions  in  relentlessly  pursuing 
"Vletnamlatatlon"  Nixon  la  In  a  current  stance 
that  essentially  dictates  credibility.  In  other 
words,  what  he  says  deserves  to  be  believed 
both  here  In  American  and  In  Hanoi. 

As  a  recent  article  by  James  Reston  of  the 
New  York  Times  points  out  .  .  .  whatever 
the  falling  of  the  President's  policy  may  be, 
there  is  a  far  greater  danger  in  ttie  miscal- 
culation that  he  means  anything  other  than 
precisely  what  he  says. 

Nlzon  has  determined  tbat  precipitous 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  Is  not  In  this  na- 
tion's best  Interests.  In  making  tbat  Judg- 
ment the  has  had  the  widest  range  of  advloe 
ever  offered  up  to  an  American  President  oo 
a  matter  of  foreign  policy.  From  the  campus 
to  Congress  a  full  range  of  available  options 
has  been  urged.  Mounting  evidence  Indleataa 
tbat  the  vast  majority  of  Americans  support 
tbe  President's  plan. 

In  this  fragile  framework.  It  la  counter- 
productive for  politicians  In  Washington  or 
Hanoi  to  fill  tbe  air  with  self-serving  alarms 
and  pointless  predictlonl. 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  uxcHiGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  fact  that  casualty  rates  have 
been  at  record  lows  for  months  and  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  Is  ahead  of  schedule,  there  are 
some  who  would,  nevertheless,  have  us 
believe  that  the  President  Is  interested 
In  escalating  the  war.  It  is  apparent  to 
me,  and  I  believe,  to  the  great  majority 
of  Americans  that  the  bold,  though  re- 
grettably unsuccessful,  attempt  to  rescue 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  tbe  actloDS  taken  to  protect 


THE  WASHINGTON  TECHNICAL  IN- 
STITUTE AS  A  LAND-ORANT 
BENEFICIARY 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  NEISEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  this  week,  the  House  passed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  bill  for  1970, 
H.R.  ISSSij.  Section  401  of  title  IV  of  that 
bill  provides  for  the  equal  sharing  of 
land-grant  funds  by  the  Federal  City 
College  and  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute.  I  will  not  reiterate  what  was 
contained  In  the  House  report  accom- 
panying HM.  19885  (H.  Kept.  91-1612). 
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I  think  the  record  is  clear  that  the  con- 
gressional Intent  in  1968  was  that  these 
colleges  would  share  the  land-grant 
funds. 

On  Monday,  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
matter  of  the  land-grant  funds  currently 
obtained  by  the  Federal  City  College  and 
which  under  this  amendment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act 
would  be  shared  by  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute. There  are  17  States  with  two 
land-grant  colleges.  Now  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  these  StAtes  there  is 
but  one  director  of  extension  sendees.  I 
Indicated  In  my  statement  on  the  floor 
in  support  of  this  measure  that  I  did 
not  want  there  to  be  additional  adminis- 
trative expense  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  sharing  of  fimds 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  admin- 
istered through  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any 
need  for  additional  expense. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute, dated  December  10,  1970,  quoted 
In  part  below,  wherein  President  Den- 
nard  assures  me  that  he,  as  the  presi- 
dent, and  tbe  board  of  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute,  would  employ  every 
method  available  to  insure  that  duplica- 
tion of  programs  and  administrative 
expense  is  eliminated  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  funds  obtained  tmder  the 
Smith-Lever  Act: 

In  an  attempt  to  assure  that  any  prob- 
lems of  administrative  Implementation  In 
the  equal  sharing  of  Land-Grant  funds  be- 
tmen  Federal  City  College  and  Waaiilngton 
Technical  Institute  would  l>e  minimised,  if 
not  eliminated,  a  meeting  was  held  with 
land-grant  college  program  oBicers  from  the 
Department  of  Agrlcxilture  and  HEW  on 
Tuesday,  December  6, 1970. 

To  assure  tliat  program  duplication  Is 
eliminated.  I  am  certain  that  the  Board  of 
the  Technical  Institute  would  require,  as  a 
matter  of  policy  and  operating  procedure, 
that  only  one  Federal  Director  of  Extension 
Service  would  exist  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Board  would  seek  to  develop 
an  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  the  FM- 
eral  City  College  to  determine  a  workable 
procedure  for  fiUlng  that  poaltion  whenever 
a  vacancy  occius. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE ENERGY  PROGRAM  AND 
COMMENTS  ON  THE  BREEDER 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF  nxiNOtS 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnols.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  18,  1970.  Chairman  Chet 
HoLiriELD  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  addressed  the  annual 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum  and  the  American  Nuclear  So- 
ciety. Chairman  Holipield  Is  completing 
his  third  term  as  chairman  oi  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  particularly  fitting  at  this 
Ume  to  print  in  the  Cokcrbssional 
RscoRD,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues, 
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the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  afore- 
mentioned talk. 

The  talk  essentially  covers  two  themes. 
The  first  pertains  to  some  extremist  views 
about  environmental  considerations.  The 
second  stresses  the  need  to  get  on  with 
our  National  program  to  bring  into  being 
fast  breeder  reactors. 

Although  a  few  nuclear  powerplants 
have  been  generating  electricity  during 
this  past  decade,  it  is  only  now  that  large 
nuclear  units  are  beginning  to  come  on 
the  line  in  increasing  numbers  and  can 
be  expected  to  contribute  significantly  to 
the  electric  generating  capacity  of  this 
Nation.  It  has  always  been  recognized 
that  present-day  reactors,  although 
economic,  do  not  efflciently  utilize  the 
total  energy  content  of  the  uranium  fuel. 
The  fast  breeder  reactor  concept,  which 
is  now  under  development,  will  utilize 
fuel  efflciently;  it  will  produce  more 
nuclear  fuel  than  it  consumes.  And  the 
operation  of  this  type  of  reactor  should 
not  impose  a  burden  on  the  environment. 
This  concept  is  the  long-range  answer 
for  fulfilling  our  electric  generation 
needs. 

Our  supply  of  fossil  fuels  is  limited.  The 
development  and  demonstration  of  other 
concepts  such  as  fusion  as  a  source  of 
electrical  power  will  require,  at  least,  sev- 
eral decades.  It  is  mandatory  that  this 
country's  fast  breeder  program  be  given 
the  full  support  it  warrants  both  by  the 
administration  and  by  the  Congress.  I 
commend  to  you  Chairman  Holifield's 
remarks,  which  follow: 

Thz  Nod  roa  a  CoMPftxHENsm  Enkbgt 

PaOGBAM 

It  18  a  privilege  for  me  once  again  to 
address  the  membership  and  guests  of  your 
asaoclatlocs  gathered  in  annual  convention. 

I  have  several  remarks  relating  to  the  need 
for  an  effective,  comprehensive  energy  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  going  to  Justify  the  need;  It'e 
painfully  ohvloua.  I  am  going  to  take  advan- 
tage of  thla  opportunity  to  lay  It  on  the  line 
concerning  the  atomic  energy  portion  of  the 
overall  energy  program^-especlally  the  Liquid 
Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor  Program.  Before 
I  comment  on  some  of  the  unpleasantrles  of 
that  situation,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  few 
general  developments  relating  to  the  overall 
energy  and  environment  picture. 

A  year  ago.  In  San  Francisco,  I  spoke  to 
you  about  the  1970's  as  a  critical  era  In 
nuclear  power.  Most  of  the  dlfllcult  problem 
areas  I  commentvd  on  then  are  not  only  stlU 
with  us,  but  in  many  reepecLS  have  worsened. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  environmental  consid- 
erations, to  a  sensible,  practical  approach  to 
power  plant  siting,  and  to  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  proceeding  without  further  delay 
toward  bringing  Into  being  fast  breeder  dem- 
onstration reactors.  I  want  to  go  Into  these 
ma](»r  Items  In  some  depth  tonlgbt. 

Despite  clear  Indications  for  at  least  half 
a  decade  that  this  Nation  would  be  facing 
serious  power  shortages  If  reasonable  provi- 
sion was  not  made  for  our  clearly  foreseeable 
needs,  this  country  la  now  confronted  with 
an  energy  crisis  of  serious  proportions.  The 
old  adage  "forewarned  Is  forearmed."  which 
I  have  always  particularly  liked  because  It 
Is  an  acknowledgment  of  man's  reasoning 
faculties.  Is  apparently  no  longer  operative. 
No  matter  that  it  has  made  simple  good  sense 
since  at  least  as  early  as  the  Biblical  period 
of  0«ne«ls,  wbei.  Jacob  Interpreted  a  dream 
by  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  to  signify  that 
seven  years  or  ramme  were  coming,  and 
counseled  him  to  appoint  ofllcera  to  store 
food,  and  to  organize  a  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  lean  years  ahead. 
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Why  are  we  falling  to  respond  adequately 
to  reaUstic  projections  of  our  needs?  The 
answer,  admittedly,  Is  complex,  but  I  think 
Its  component,  inter-related  parte  Include 
these  features: 

1.  Self-Sagellatlon:  There  are  among  our 
countrymen  significant  numbers  who  are 
firmly  convinced  that  mankind  Is  irredeem- 
ably bad.  And  that  the  species  Is  getting  worse 
because  Increased  knowledge  Inevitably  re- 
sults in  greater  damage  and  harm,  and  be- 
cause population  expansion  by  geometric 
progression  Is  irreversible  and  a  dectructlv* 
Imposition  on  other  forma  of  life  and  the 
natural  resources  of  this  planet.  Mankind  Is 
seen  as  the  cancer  of  earth,  the  dirtiest  and 
cruele«t  of  all  the  creatures  on  this  planet, 
purely  a  garbage  maker,  and  the  despoUer  of 
the  whole  environment.  My  friends,  such  a 
dl8tort«d  sense  of  hopeleosness  is  completely 
alien  to  my  own  disposition  and  faith.  It  la 
an  Illness  which  I  believe  is  impoeaJble  to 
endure.  It  must  have  been  Just  such  an  ail- 
ment that — according  to  the  old  vaudevUla 
Joke — Eoade  a  man  promptly  reach  for  bla 
pistol  and  blow  his  brains  out  when  he 
caught  himself  cheating  at  eolitarle. 

3.  Bad  guys,  good  guys,  and  victims:  There 
are  missionaries  and  followers  who  strongly 
hold  the  belief  that,  like  ancient  Oaul.  our 
people  are  divided  into  three  parts.  We  are 
categorized  as  bad  guys,  good  guys,  and  victim 
guys.  Bad  guys  they  say  are  epidemic  among 
capitalists,  manufacturers,  ranchers  and 
livestock  raisers,  engineers,  and  FClentlsta — 
and  of  course  politicians.  Tbey  admit  that 
few  In  these  ef>tegorle«  are  not  bad  guys,  and 
also  admit  that  ihere  are  bad  guys  in  other 
groups  too.  Of  course,  if  you're  an  electric 
utility  or  automobile  manufacturer  you  auto- 
matlcaUy  get  a  black  hat.  By  implicit  defini- 
tion bad  guys  are  greedy,  villainous,  con- 
temptible, and  worthy  of  no  consideration. 
Their  prompt  elimination  is  deemed  to  be  a 
highly  desirable  goal.  And  elimination  is 
recommended  without  any  suggestion  of 
practical  alternative. 

Apparently  these  self -annoin  ted  critics 
profess  that  the  good  guys  are  found  among 
those  who  effectively  use  public  forums  to 
alarm  and  oppose,  and  among  those  who 
rigidly  evangelize  an  individual  objective 
without  regard  to  other  needs  intricately 
meshed  with  and  necessarily  affected  by  their 
peculiar  advocacy.  For  eicample.  a  good  guy 
Is  a  scientist  who  goee  straight  to  the  public 
to  trumpet  his  own  study  and  alarmist  con- 
clusions on  infant  mortality  which  h«  fttUib> 
utes  to  the  operation  of  a  nuclear  powsr 
plant — by-passing  the  acceptable  reportlnf 
and  rerlew  processes  carefully  devised  to  as- 
sure tbat  his  scientific  peers  Impartially  con- 
sider and  pass  Judgment  on  his  work  and 
observation.  Good  guys,  according  to  tham. 
are  slngle-lnterest  environmentalists  who  op- 
pose any  worthwhile  activity  or  function  tbat 
can  have  any  effect  on  the  environment.  The 
latter  suffer  terrible  pangs  of  conscience  when 
they  take  their  dog^  out  to  respond  to  calls 
of  nature.  Because  It  Is  their  dogs  tbey  wind 
up  conveniently  ratlonallElng  their  own  con- 
tributions to  contamination  while  loudly 
calling  attention  to  their  neighbors  and  their 
pets.  This  stance  is  equally  appUcable  to  tbe 
use  of  air  conditioners,  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine,  beer  in  gloss  bottles  or  cans, 
or  what  have  you. 

Victim  guys  are  the  consumers.  Tbe  fact 
that  they  buy  and  drive  tbe  automobiles  that 
befoul  the  air.  cheerfully  enjoy  the  refrigera- 
tors, air-condltl oners  and  other  appliances 
and  tools  tbat  are  electrically  driven,  and  use 
detergents,  pesticides,  and  fertilizers  that 
drain  Into  our  rivers  and  lakes  and  adversely 
affect  our  environment,  does  not  militate 
against  their  victim  status. 

a.  Doom  and  Doomsday:  Almost  equally 
as  groas  and  distorted  as  tbe  views  in  posi- 
tions 1  and  3  are  the  occasional  individual 
eolemn  pronouncements  by  sclentlst-proph- 
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0/  Tech7u>lon  te  used.  ThU  Uutltuttonal 
luma  iB  In  common  uaage  ihrougliout  the 
Cnlc«d  8tat«s  to  ftmph— !«  tb&t  the  school  Is 
technological  In  lu  mission  rather  than  Ub- 
eral  aru  Neither  the  land-grant  designation 
nor  the  name  Institute  of  Technology  would 
prevent  the  Institute  from  aasurlog  that  lt« 
major  thrust  Is  to  train  a  generation  of 
bl^7  sUUed  crartamen  to  assist  in  Improv- 
ing the  quality  of  life  In  the  physical  envi- 
ronment of  the  District  of  ColumbU,  The 
name  of  the  InsUtutlon  provide*  the  level 
of  social  prestige  that  makes  both  students 
and  faculty  reel  that  preparation  for  a 
career  in  technology  Is  as  important  as  the 
learned  professions. 

I  visualUe  ao  lD«tiCtiUa&  that  would  offer 
a  baccalaureate  degree  to  approximately  Its 
to  ao  per  cent  of  the  student  body  and  Junior 
college  and  profldenoy  certificates  to  BO  to 
85  per  cent — what  Is  referred  to  In  the  Indus- 
trial states  as  the  upside  down  curriculum. 
The  Idea  Is  comparable  to  a  big  city  depart- 
ment store  having  main  floor  basic  goods, 
bargain  basement  goods  and  upper  floor 
specialty  shops.  Regardless  of  what  the  cus- 
tomer purchaaes.  when  he  leaves  the  store 
the  package  carrlee  only  one  label,  that  of 
the  store. 

Prom  a  social  factor  point  of  view,  a  stu- 
dent knowing  that  he  is  attending  a  f\iJl- 
fledged  college  would  not  object  to  learning 
a  skill  offered  through  extension  If  the  cer- 
tificate gives  his  ego  the  same  boost  that  the 
elite  Image  Inatltutlona  allege  to  do. 

This  slight  modtflcatlon  m  name  of  the 
Institution  and  In  the  title  of  the  Bonrd 
■hould  set  the  Institute  on  the  course  for 
algnlfleance  both  to  its  students  and  in  the 
blgber  education  community. 
Sincerely, 

CLXVKL.AND  L.  DrNN^UtO. 

President. 


HOMEQROWN  GOLD 


HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

or   OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  RKPEKSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  almost 
everyone  knows.  It  was  the  discovery  of 
gold  at  Sutter's  Mill  that  started  the 
celebrated  California  gold  rush. 

Uttic  known,  however,  Is  the  fact  that 
the  former  owner  of  Sutter's  Mill  had 
sold  It — to  go  search  for  gold  In  the 
Yukon. 

People  so  many  times  overlook  the 
gold  lying  right  at  hand.  Uke  owning 
O.S.  saving  bonds,  which  can  turn  to 
gold  In  the  future  of  their  security. 

But.  more  women  than  men  recognize 
the  safety  factor  of  setting  something 
aside  against  tomorrow's  tide. 

Safety  is  by  far  the  big  attraction  to 
women  buyers  of  savings  bonds,  'niey 
know  that  saving  with  safety  is  one  of 
the  surest  ways  of  bolstering  individual 
and  family  security. 

Steady  sales  of  "Star-Spangled  Sav- 
ings Bonds"— backed  by  the  faith  and  In- 
tegrity of  the  Oovernment — indicate 
their  public  acceptance  as  guaranteed 
investments.  Currently,  there  are  total 
holdings  of  »52  billion  In  the  hands  of 
tens  of  minions  of  Americans  everywhere. 

That  figure  represents  some  24  percent 
of  the  privately  held  portion  of  the  pub- 
lic debt — a  sizable  safeguard  for  the 
family:  a  bulwark  against  the  forces  of 
Inflation. 

We  know  that  American  women  han- 
dle most  of  the  family  spending,  directly 
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and  indirectly.  Research  slujws  ttiat 
wives  write  more  family  checks  than  hus- 
bands. And  we  have  every  evidence  all 
around  us  that  women  want  to  save. 

They  want  a  better  life  for  their  chil- 
dren and  they  want  to  be  able  to  save 
for  it.  That  is  why  women  lead  the  way 
In  family  purchases  of  U.S.  savings 
bonds.  When  the  man  signs  up  at  work 
for  the  payroll  savings  plan,  he  knows 
who  pushed  the  idea  at  home. 

However,  on  their  own,  there  are  many 
women  among  the  millions  who  buy 
bonds  regularly  through  the  payroll  plan. 
All  of  which  makes  it  all  the  more  fitting 
that  women  have  become  the  beneflet- 
aries  or  coowners  of  most  of  the  $52  bil- 
lion bonds  now  outstanding. 

Look  around  the  country.  You  win  find 
millions  of  new  homes  and  household 
appliances  that  the  bonds  of  Uncle  Sam 
helped  make  possible.  Also  countless 
young  Americans  educated  and  useful 
and  fruitful  lives.  Also  increasing  num- 
bers of  elders  whose  bond  savings  have 
made  retirement  more  satisfying,  more 
secure. 

I  very  much  want  to  commend  the 
women  of  America — particularly  those  in 
my  State  of  Oklahoma — who  conttoue 
giving  so  much  of  themselves  through 
distinguished  service — as  volunteers — to 
the  bond  program.  Outstandmg  example 
is  Jeanle  Smith — Mrs.  Ronald  R. — of 
Tulsa,  who  Is  the  current  "Mrs.  D.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds."  She  travels  the  country  as 
"good  will  ambassador"  of  the  Treasury 
bond  program. 

In  her  words  to  group  meetings — "No 
one  ever  gets  back  one  penny  less  than 
the  amount  that  he  puts  into  U.S.  savings 
bonds.  Where  else  can  you  find  that  kind 
of  guarantee,  with  Interest?  And  the  in- 
terest is  now  51i  percent — when  held  to 
maturity  of  5  years  and  10  months — 
when  the  half  percent  is  added  as  a  bonus 
for  your  prudence." 

By  encoumglng  the  ownership  of  sav- 
ings bonds — the  women  of  Oklahoma 
and,  indeed,  all  America  not  only  serve 
the  best  interests  of  neighbors,  relatives, 
and  friends — they  are  also  aiding  the 
advance  of  a  more  stable  economy:  a 
better  envirorunent  to  bequeath  theU- 
children's  children.  They  have  discovered 
how  to  harvest  homegrown  gold. 


A  TIMELY  DISCUSSION  OP  THE 
PRESIDENTS  VIETNAM  POLICY 


HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERLAIN 

or  UICHIQAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdai/,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  CHAMBERIAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
despite  the  fact  that  casualty  rates  have 
been  at  record  lows  tor  months  and  the 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  South 
Vietnam  is  ahead  of  schedule,  there  are 
some  who  would,  nevertheless,  have  us 
beUeve  that  the  President  Is  Interested 
in  escalating  the  war.  It  is  apparent  to 
me,  and  I  believe,  to  the  great  majority 
of  Amerioans  that  the  bold,  though  re- 
grettably unsuccessful,  attempt  to  rescue 
American  prisoners  of  war  in  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  actions  taken  to  protect 
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our  reconnaissance  flights,  which  are  so 
vitaily  imjjortant  to  keep  a  close  check 
on  any  attempt  by  the  Hanoi  regime  to 
Increase  infiltration  to  the  South,  are  not 
designed  to  escalate  the  conflict.  These 
decisions  seek  only  to  impress  upon  North 
Vietnamese  that  they,  too,  must  wind 
down  the  war  and  end  their  barbaric 
treatment  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
Station  WJIM-TV  of  Lansing.  Mich., 
broadcast  an  editorial  on  December  14. 
which  provides  a  most  timely  and  clear- 
headed discussion  of  the  President's 
Vietnam  policy,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues. 

It  is  time  for  some  plain  talk  about  the 
Nixon  policy  In  regard  to  the  Vietnam  con- 
fllat.  The  politically  motivated  effort  of  cer- 
tain Congressmen  to  quote  recent  pren  con- 
ference remarks  by  the  President  aa  an 
Indication  thla  country  plans  to  escalate 
the  air  war  over  North  Vietnam,  hi  an  Irre- 
sponsible action. 

Clearly,  thoae  statemenu  by  the  Preatdant 
were  an  honest  and  open  attempt  to  avoid 
escalation.  Be  cautioned  Hanoi  that  if  enemy 
Infiltration  threatena  to  intensify  the  ground 
fighting  In  the  South  aa  U.S.  troops  with- 
draw, our  forces  must  seelc  to  reduce  ...  or 
eUmlnate  .  .  that  danger,  so  that  the  evacu- 
ation can  continue.  Whether  Americans  agree 
with  their  President  or  not.  he  has  a  very 
plainly  stated  plan  and  to  date  he  has  oper- 
ated  totally  within  that  blueprint.  The  plan 
13  labeled  "VietnamlzaUon".  meaning  literally 
the  gradual  turmng  over  of  the  war  to  the 
forces  of  South  Vietnam  as  American  troops 
continue  a  steady  withdrawal. 

By  his  actions  m  relentlessly  pursuing 
"Vletnamlzatlon"  Nixon  Is  In  a  current  stance 
that  essentially  dictates  credlbiuty.  In  other 
words,  what  he  says  deserves  to  be  believed 
both  here  In  American  and  In  Hanoi. 

As  a  recent  article  by  James  Reaton  of  the 
New  Tork  Times  points  out  .  .  .  whatever 
the  falling  of  the  President's  policy  may  be, 
there  is  a  far  greater  danger  In  the  miscal- 
culation that  be  means  anything  other  than 
precisely  what  he  says. 

Nixon  has  determined  that  precipitous 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  Is  not  In  thla  na- 
tion's bast  Interests.  In  making  that  judg- 
ment the  has  had  the  widest  range  of  advloa 
ever  offered  up  to  an  American  President  on 
a  matter  of  foreign  policy.  From  the  campus 
to  Congress  a  full  range  of  available  options 
has  been  urged.  Mounting  evidence  Indicates 
that  the  vast  majority  of  Amerlcaiu  support 
the  President's  plan. 

In  this  fragile  framework.  It  Is  counter- 
productive for  polltldaju  in  Wsahlugton  or 
Hanoi  to  fill  the  air  with  self-serving  alarms 
and  pointless  predictions. 


THE  WASHINGTON  TECHNICAL  IN- 
STITUTE AS  A  LAND-GRANT 
BENEFICIARY 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or    MIITHXSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATIVES 

ThuTsiav,  Deeemher  17.  1970 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
of  thii  week,  the  House  passed  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  revenue  bill  for  1970, 
HS..  19885.  Sertion  401  of  title  IV  of  that 
bill  provides  for  the  equal  sharing  of 
land-grant  funds  by  the  Federal  City 
College  and  the  Washington  Technical 
Institute.  I  win  not  reiterate  what  was 
contained  In  the  House  report  accom- 
panying HJt.  10885  (H,  Bept.  91-1672). 
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I  think  the  record  Is  clear  that  the  con- 
gressional intent  in  1968  was  that  these 
colleges  would  share  the  land-grant 
funds. 

On  Monday.  I  addressed  myself  to  the 
matter  of  the  land-grant  funds  currently 
obtained  by  the  Federal  City  College  and 
which  under  this  amendment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act 
would  be  shared  by  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege and  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute. There  are  17  States  with  two 
land-grant  colleges.  Now  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  these  States  there  is 
but  one  director  of  extension  services.  I 
Indicated  in  my  statement  on  the  floor 
in  support  of  this  measure  that  I  did 
not  want  there  to  be  additional  adminis- 
trative expense  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ment providing  for  the  sharing  of  funds 
under  the  Smith-Lever  Act  and  admin- 
istered through  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Nor  do  I  believe  there  is  any 
need  for  additional  expense. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Washington  Technical  In- 
stitute, dated  December  10.  1970,  quoted 
In  part  below,  wherein  President  Den- 
nard  assures  me  that  he.  as  the  presi- 
dent, and  the  board  of  the  Washington 
Technical  Institute,  would  employ  every 
method  available  to  Insure  that  duplica- 
tion of  programs  and  administrative 
expense  is  eliminated  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  funds  obtained  under  the 
Smith-Lever  Act: 

Xn  an  attempt  to  aasure  that  any  prob- 
lenu  of  administrative  implementation  In 
the  equal  sharing  of  Land-Orant  funds  be- 
tween Federal  City  College  and  Washington 
Tadmlcal  Institute  would  be  minimized.  If 
not  eliminated,  a  meeting  was  held  with 
land-grant  college  program  ofllcers  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  HFW  on 
Tuesday.  December  6.  1970. 

To  assure  that  program  duplication  Is 
eliminated.  I  am  certain  that  the  Board  of 
the  Technical  Institute  would  require,  as  a 
matter  of  policy  and  operBtlng  procedure, 
that  only  one  Federal  Director  of  Extension 
Service  would  exist  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  Board  woiUd  seek  to  develop 
an  arrangement  with  the  Board  of  the  Fed- 
eral City  College  to  determine  a  workable 
procedure  for  flUlng  that  position  whenever 
a  vacancy  occurs. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE ENERGY  PROGRAM  AND 
COMMENTS  ON  THE  BREEDER 
PROGRAM 


HON.  MaVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNots 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  17.  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  18,  1970.  Chairman  Chet 
HouPiELD  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  addressed  the  annual 
Joint  meeting  of  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum  and  the  American  Nuclear  So- 
ciety. Chairman  Holxfield  \s  completing 
his  third  term  ai  cnalrman  oi  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy;  and  I  be- 
Ueve that  it  is  particularly  fitting  at  this 
time  to  print  in  the  Cohcrkssiomal 
Record,  for  the  benefit  of  our  colleagues. 
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the  thoughts  expressed  in  the  afore- 
mentioned talk. 

The  talk  essentially  covers  two  themes. 
Tlie  first  pertains  to  some  extremist  views 
about  environmental  considerations.  The 
second  stresses  the  need  to  get  on  with 
our  National  program  to  bring  into  being 
fast  breeder  reactors. 

Although  a  few  nuclear  powerplants 
have  been  generating  electricity  during 
this  past  decade,  it  is  only  now  that  large 
nuclear  units  are  beginning  to  come  on 
the  line  in  increasing  numbers  and  can 
be  expected  to  contribute  significantly  to 
the  electric  generating  capacity  of  this 
Nation.  It  has  always  been  recognized 
that  present-day  reactors,  although 
economic,  do  not  efBciently  utilize  the 
total  energy  content  of  the  uranium  fuel. 
The  fast  breeder  reactor  concept,  which 
is  now  under  development,  will  utilize 
fuel  efficiently ;  it  will  produce  more 
nuclear  fuel  than  it  consumes.  And  the 
operation  of  this  type  of  reactor  should 
not  Impose  a  burden  on  the  environment. 
This  concept  is  the  long-range  answer 
for  fulflUlng  our  electric  generation 
needs. 

Oiu-  supply  of  fossil  fuels  Is  limited.  The 
development  and  demonstration  of  other 
concepts  such  as  fusion  as  a  source  of 
electrical  pwwer  will  require,  at  least,  sev- 
eral decades.  It  is  mandatory  that  this 
country's  fast  breeder  program  be  given 
the  full  support  it  warrants  both  by  the 
administration  and  by  the  Congress.  I 
commend  to  you  Chairman  Holitield's 
remarks,  which  follow; 

THX  NEZD  rot  A  CO>a>EEHENSIVI   Eh*XKaT 
PXOGKAU 

It  18  a  privilege  for  me  once  again  to 
address  the  membership  and  guests  of  your 
as3ociatlonB  gathered  in  annual  convention. 

I  ha\-e  several  remarks  relating  to  the  need 
for  an  effective,  comprehensive  energy  pro- 
gram. I  am  not  going  to  Justify  the  need:  It's 
painfully  obvious.  I  am  going  to  tAke  advan- 
tage of  this  opportunity  to  lay  it  on  the  line 
concerning  the  atomic  energy  portion  of  the 
overall  energy  program — cspeciaUy  the  Liquid 
Metal  Past  Breeder  Reactor  Program.  Before 
I  comment  on  some  of  the  unpleasan tries  of 
that  situation,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  few 
general  developments  relating  to  the  overall 
energy  and  environment  picture. 

A  year  ago,  in  San  Francisco,  I  spoke  to 
you  about  the  1970's  as  a  critical  era  in 
nuclear  power.  Most  of  the  dlfBcult  problem 
areas  I  commented  on  then  are  not  only  still 
with  ufl,  but  in  many  respects  have  worsened. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  environmental  consid- 
erations, to  a  sensible,  practical  approach  to 
power  plant  siting,  and  to  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  proceeding  without  further  delay 
toward  bringing  Into  being  fast  breeder  dem- 
onstration reactors.  I  want  to  go  into  these 
major  items  In  some  depth  tonight. 

Despite  clear  Indications  for  at  least  half 
a  decade  that  this  Nation  would  be  facing 
serlouB  power  shortages  U  reasonable  provl- 
alon  was  not  made  for  our  clearly  foreseeable 
needs,  this  country  is  now  confronted  with 
an  energy  crisis  of  serlotis  proportions.  The 
old  adage  "forewarned  is  forearmed,"  which 
I  have  always  particularly  liked  because  It 
Is  an  acknowledgment  of  man's  reasoning 
faculties,  Is  apparently  no  longer  operative. 
No  znatter  that  It  has  made  simple  good  sense 
since  at  least  as  early  as  the  BlbUcal  period 
of  OeneslB.  whex.  Jacob  Interpreted  a  dream 
by  the  Pharaoh  of  Egypt  to  signify  that 
seven  years  or  famine  were  coming,  and 
counseled  him  to  appoint  officers  to  store 
food,  and  to  organise  a  plan  for  dealing  with 
the  lean  years  ahead. 
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Why  are  we  falling  to  respond  adequately 
to  realistic  projections  of  our  needs?  The 
answer,  admittedly,  is  complex,  but  1  think 
Its  component,  inter-related  parts  include 
these  features: 

1.  Self-flagellation:  There  are  among  our 
countrymen  significant  numbers  who  are 
firmly  convinced  that  mankind  is  irredeem- 
ably bad.  And  that  the  species  is  getting  worse 
because  Increased  knowledge  inevitably  re- 
sults m  greater  damage  and  harm,  and  be- 
cause population  expansion  by  geometric 
progression  is  irreversible  and  a  destructlTe 
imposition  on  other  forms  of  life  and  the 
natural  resources  of  this  planet.  Mankind  Is 
seen  as  the  cancer  of  earth,  the  dlrtleai  and 
crueleat  of  all  the  creatures  on  this  planet, 
purely  a  garbage  maker,  and  the  despoUcr  of 
the  whole  environment.  My  friends,  such  a 
distorted  senaa  of  hopelesBnesB  is  completely 
aUen  to  my  own  disposition  and  faith.  It  la 
an  lUnees  which  I  believe  Is  Impoaslble  to 
endure.  It  must  have  been  Just  such  an  ali- 
ment that — according  to  the  old  vaudeville 
Joke — made  a  man  promptly  reach  for  bis 
pistol  and  blow  his  brains  out  when  he 
caugbt  himself  cheating  at  solltarie. 

3.  Bad  guys,  good  guys,  and  victims:  There 
are  missionaries  and  followers  who  strongly 
hold  the  belief  that.  like  ancient  Oaul,  our 
people  are  divided  Into  three  parts.  We  are 
categorized  as  bad  guys,  good  guys,  and  victim 
guys.  Bad  guys  they  say  are  epidemic  among 
capitalists,  manufacturers,  ranchers  and 
livestock  raisers,  engineers,  and  scientists — 
and  of  course  politicians.  They  admit  that 
few  In  these  cntegorlee  are  not  bad  guys,  and 
also  admit  that  there  are  bad  guys  in  other 
groups  too.  Of  course.  If  you're  an  electric 
utility  or  automobile  manufacturer  you  auto- 
matically get  a  black  hat.  By  implicit  defini- 
tion bad  guys  are  greedy,  villainous,  con- 
temptible, and  worthy  of  no  consideration. 
Their  prompt  elimination  Is  deemed  to  be  a 
highly  desirable  goal.  And  elimination  la 
recommended  without  any  suggestion  of 
practical  alternative. 

Apparently  these  aelf-annolnted  critics 
profess  that  the  good  guys  are  found  among 
those  who  effectively  u&e  public  forums  to 
alarm  and  oppose,  and  among  thoee  who 
rigidly  evangelize  an  individual  objective 
without  regard  to  other  nee<ls  intricately 
meshed  wltb  and  neceasarUy  afiected  by  their 
pecuUar  advocacy.  For  example,  a  good  guy 
is  a  scientist  who  goes  straight  to  the  public 
to  trumpet  bis  own  study  and  alarmist  con- 
clusions on  infant  mortality  which  he  attrib- 
utes to  the  operation  of  a  nuclear  power 
plant — ^by-passing  the  acceptable  reporting 
and  review  processes  carefully  devised  to  as- 
sure that  his  rclentlflc  peers  Impartially  con- 
sider and  pass  judgment  on  bis  work  and 
observation.  Oood  guys,  accordli^  to  them, 
are  single-Interest  environmentalists  who  op- 
pose any  worthwhile  activity  or  function  that 
can  have  any  effect  on  the  environment.  The 
latter  suffer  terrible  pangs  of  conscience  when 
they  take  their  dogs  out  to  respond  to  calls 
of  nature.  Because  It  is  their  dogs  they  wind 
up  conveniently  rationalizing  their  own  con- 
tributions to  contamination  while  loudly 
calling  attention  to  their  neighbor?  and  their 
pets.  This  sOance  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
use  of  air  conditioners,  the  Internal  com- 
bustion engine,  beer  in  glaas  bottles  or  cans, 
or  what  have  you. 

Victim  guys  are  the  oonsumers.  The  fact 
that  they  buy  and  drive  the  automobiles  that 
befoul  the  air.  cheerfully  enjoy  the  retrlgera- 
tors,  air-oondltlonera  and  other  appliances 
and  toola  that  are  electrically  driven,  and  use 
detergents,  pecttcldes,  and  fertilisers  that 
drain  into  our  rivers  and  lakes  and  adversely 
affect  OUT  environment,  does  not  militate 
against  their  victim  status. 

S.  Doom  and  Doomsday:  Almost  squally 
as  gross  and  distorted  as  the  views  in  {xmI- 
tlona  1  and  3  an  the  occasional  individual 
so!«nui  pronounccmsuta  by  scientlst-proph- 
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ets  directly  to  tbe  public  that  man's  degrada- 
tion of  Che  environment  has  now  brought 
doomsday  into  the  projected  picture  of  the 
foreseeable  future.  Tet,  X  know  of  no  body  of 
reputable  sclentlstA  that  beUvre  thlA.  In  our 
extensive  hearings  on  "Environmental  Effects 
of  Producing  Electric  Power,"  Dr.  Abel  Wol- 
man  of  The  Johns  Bopklus  University  made 
a  very  interesting  itacement  from  which  I 
would  like  to  quote.  Incidentally.  I  cannot 
recommend  too  highly  tbe  tbree-volume 
print  of  these  bearings.  They  contain  a 
wealth  of  information  and  data  on  the  en- 
Tlronmental  effecta  of  all  types  of  electric- 
generating  facilities— foasU,  hydro,  and 
nuclear. 
Dr.  Wolman.  in  part,  said  the  following : 
"The  Impact  of  man  upon  bis  environment 
has  existed  since  man  tilmself  walked  tbe 
eartta.  Wliatever  man  does  changes  the  ecol- 
ogy of  his  surroundings  for  good  or  erU.  As 
populations  grow,  as  urbanization  and  In- 
dustrialization move  forward,  and  as  science 
and  technology  burgeon,  the  potentiality  for 
ecological  disturbance  and  degradation  lu- 
creaaes.  This  is  tbe  history  of  the  centuries 
and  the  impressive  lesson  of  tbe  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

"Otven  the  thesis  that  man  creates  and 
modlflea  hts  environment  for  good  or  evil, 
what  are  the  means  available  to  him  for 
avoiding  the  bad  aod  mulUplylng  tbe  good 
oonsequencee  of  his  existence? 

"Tbe  moet  valuable  tool  is  in  his  better  un- 
derstanding of  tbe  environment,  and  how  bis 
actions  affect  It.  This  awarenees  alone,  how- 
ever, does  not  guarantee  that  be  will  act 
mlUtantly  to  take  those  measures  to  safe- 
guard his  lurroundtng.  Motivation  Is  the  high 
ingredient  necessary,  followed  by  the  avail- 
ability of  money  and  professional  manpower." 
I  am  continuing  my  quote  from  Dr. 
Wolman: 

"I  come,  bowever.  to  the  point  which  Z  do 
want  to  discuss  with  respect  to  electrical 
energy,  and  that  Is.  if  I  may  put  It  In  Its 
baldest  terms,  a  suggestion  which  la  In- 
crcaalngty  being  made,  that  we  put  a  mora- 
torium on  science  and  technological 
advancement. 

"I  am  interested  In  this  more  than  phll- 
oeophlc&lly  This  Is  the  moet  distressing 
symptom  of  both  popular  view  and  even 
Bome  scientific  viewe.  Tbe  nihlllsta  who  feel 
that  vre  should  stop  in  our  tracks  and  re- 
verse the  trend  of  our  operations  because 
they  feel  that  either  we  have  damaged  the 
environment  or  we  wlU  do  so.  or  that  we 
cannot  control  «*  manage  It  to  our  ad- 
vantage, to  my  mind  Is  an  extremely  dls- 
treaalng  signal  for  American  society." 

I  highly  commend  to  you  all  of  Dr.  Wol- 
man's  testimony.  He  did  a  fine  Job  of  putting 
Into  perspccUve  the  factors  we  are  forced 
to  consider  relative  to  our  life  on  earth. 

4.  The  credibility  chasm:  Related  to  the 
good-guy-bad -guy  syndrome  Is  the  position 
adopted  by  some  of  the  opinion  molders  and 
those  they  influence  that  all  the  so-called 
members  of  tbe  establishment  are  not  to  be 
believed — that  they  all  manipulate  scientific 
inforniatlon  and  data  to  accommodate  expe- 
diency or  some  ulterior  purpose.  In  our  print 
of  the  "Environmental  Effects  of  Producing 
Electric  Power"  appears  a  copy  of  a  letter 
which  I  found  particularly  apt  and  appeal- 
ing. IX  was  written  by  Dr.  H.  H.  Sellger. 
who  Is  a  biology  profeesor  and  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Radiation  Safety  at  Jotms 
Hopkins  University,  Be  wrote  the  letter  to 
the  Editor  of  che  Johns  Hopkins  Newsletter. 
Dr.  Beliger  said — and  I  quote  in  part; 

"I  peraonaUy  deplore  the  tactic  of  promul- 
gating edentlflc  twsulta  by  publishing  In  a 
Letters  to  the  Editor  column  or  by  report- 
ing them  to  one's  8enator  or  to  a  newspa- 
per reporter  The  oonoept  o*  publishing  new 
and  hitherto  unknown  reeulte  In  recognised 
eclentlflc  journals  subject  to  review  by  other 
scientists  Is  too  important  to  the  continued 
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weU-belng  and  objeouvlty  of  scUnce  as  a 

discipline,  that  the  motives  of  anyone  tak- 
ing the  circuitous  routes  above  might  be 
treated  as  suspect." 

"It  is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  those  of 
Us  in  the  scientific  community  who  have 
labored  (quietly)  in  an  effort  to  uncover 
all  of  the  available  information  relating  to 
radiation  effects,  isotope  ingeatlon  effects, 
environmental  effects,  etc.  *  *  *  as  well  as 
the  theory  and  practice  of  nuclear-powered 
reactors,  in  order  to  attempt  to  consider 
the  concept  of  a  nuclear  power  industry  In 
the  objective  manner,  must  be  placed  in  the 
awkward  position  of  either  remaining  quiet 
in  the  presence  of  demogoglc  and  inflamma- 
tory statements,  or  of  speaking  out  and  poe- 
slbly  being  related  to  the  herd  of  so-called 
A£C  aiKiloeists. 

"The  AEC  Is  not  Immoral.  To  say  that  It 
Is  or  to  say  that  U  Is  not  aclentlflcally  truth- 
ful Is  to  attack  the  Integrity  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  excellent  and  dedicated  and  moral 
scientists,  many  of  whom  I  know  personally. 
To  assert  that  the  AEC  knew  facts  that  It  did 
not  share  with  the  public  or  to  Imply  that 
It  has  'discovered'  facte  recently  (which  have 
been  known  for  a  generation)  in  a  fleld  In 
which  the  AEC  has  sponsored  Independent 
unclassified  um  v  ersl  ty  sc  lentlfic  research 
since  Its  inception,  is  irresponsible  and  mor- 
ally reprehensible. 

"X  can  think  of  no  better  way  of  destroying 
tbe  public  oonfldence  In  independent  science 
as  an  Institution  In  this  country  than  by 
impugning  the  morality  of  the  scientific 
decision  of  an  Independent  government 
agency  whoee  main  claim  to  being  Is  the 
quaUty  of  its  science.  I  believe  this  is  a  dis- 
service to  science  and  can  only  reflect  on 
the  source." 

Happily,  there  are  relatively  few  scien- 
tists In  this  category.  Tou  all  know  them. 
They  advertise  by  intemperate  and  Inaccu- 
rate public  accusations  against  the  m^itlves 
and  views  of  their  more  eminent  peers  and 
by  setting  off  public  alarms  with  unwar- 
ranted "scientific"  pronouncements  that  are 
not  supported  by  the  facts  or  by  reputable 
bodies  c^  their  scientific  peers.  Most  of  them 
seem  to  prefer  bombast,  rhetoric  and  Invec- 
tive to  unemotional,  truthful  and  accurate 
statements,  and  they  deliberately  avoid  com- 
petent Juries  of  their  peers  and  go  directly 
to  tbe  lay  public  who  are  really  unable  to 
miake  a  scientific  Judgment  on  their  theories. 
They  strive  to  trade  credible  scientific  scru- 
tiny and  evaluation  for  the  opportunity  to 
make  a  sensational  impact  on  a  mass  lay 
audience. 

8.  Trouble- makers  for  profit  or  kicks,  mis- 
guided sealots.  the  let's-walt-for-the-new- 
breakthroughs  advocates,  and  tbe  o.k.-we- 
need-lt-but-why-not-put-lt-  someplace  -  else 
boys:  I  could  almost  add  one  more  to  this 
list,  which  the  Ponim  Joins  Infrequently — 
namely,  friends  who  from  well-intentioned 
motives  create  potential  problems.  For  ex- 
ample—with apologies  to  my  host — I  chide 
the  Ponim  for  the  manner  in  which  It  has 
used  In  its  publications  an  Initial  report  by 
the  Joint  Committee  which  the  Committee 
never  released  and.  In  fact,  replaced  with 
an  amended  version  that  it  formally  Issued; 
and  I  chide  the  Ponim  for  inaccuracies  In 
lU  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  Commit- 
tee's report.  Of  course.  I  realize  the  handicap 
the  Porum  was  under  in  that,  for  a  period 
of  time,  we  were  not  In  a  position  to  discuss 
background  details  with  them  or  anyone  else 
due  to  the  delay  in  obtaining  full  Com- 
mittee consideration  of  the  final  form  of  the 
report.  This  recently  published  material  by 
the  Forum  cannot  poaslbly  assist  the  bene- 
ficial forward  movement  of  the  legislation 
Involved — on  which,  incidentally,  as  most  of 
you  know,  the  Committee  had  labored 
greatly:  nor  can  it  be  helpful  to  Interested 
readers. 

I  think  of  an  old  story  about  two  young 
friands — one    named    John    who    lived    and 
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worked  In  New  York  City  and  the  other 
named  Sam  who  was  In  Chicago.  Eitch  year. 
In  the  fall,  they  would  Join  In  a  hunting  trip 
to  a  remote  area  in  Pennsylvania.  One  year, 
while  hunting,  they  were  surprised  by  a  sud- 
den severe  storm  that  forced  them  to  seek 
shelter  in  unfamiliar  surroundlngK.  Luckily, 
they  eventually  came  to  a  large  clearing  In 
the  woods  which  set  off  a  large  impressive 
dwelling.  They  knocked  on  the  door  and  were 
admitted  by  an  attractive  looking  woman. 
She  made  them  welcome,  fed  them,  and  af- 
forded them  shelter  for  the  night.  John  and 
Sam  were  shown  to  separate  bedrooms,  when 
the  young  woman — who  explained  that  she 
was  a  widow  and  that  the  servants  were  on 
a  holiday — retired.  John,  who  was  very  tired, 
fell  asleep  at  once  and  never  stirred  until 
morning.  Then,  after  a  good  breakfast.  Jolm 
and  Sam  thanked  their  hostess  profusely 
and  departed.  Almost  a  year  later.  John  trte- 
phoned  Sam  In  Chicago  and  the  following 
conversation  ensued: 

"Sam,  you  remember  that  lovely  looking 
widow  in  Pennsylvania,  don't  you?" 

"Sure,  why?" 

"Sam,  when  I  went  to  bed  that  night,  did 
you  retire,  or  did  you  rejoin  the  widow?" 

"Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth.  I  did  go  back 
to  get  better  acquainted.  But  why  are  you 
BO  interested  now?" 

"One  more  question.  Sam.  and  I  want  the 
truth.  In  the  course  of  getting  better  ac- 
quainted did  you  use  my  name  as  your  own?" 

'*Oosh.  John,  this  is  embarrassing.  I  cant 
tell  you  why,  but  I  did  teU  her  I  was  you. 
I  never  saw  her  again.  Can  you  forgive  me? 
What's  this  all  about?" 

"Sam.  don't  worry  about  It.  Everything's 
clear  now.  Tou  did  very  well.  A  few  minutes 
ago  I  received  a  wire  from  a  lawyer  In  Penn- 
sylvania Informing  me  that  the  widow  had 
died  suddenly,  soon  after  making  her  will, 
and  that  she  left  her  stzcAble  estate  lo  me." 

This  long  story  does  illustrate  that  some- 
times an  Inaccuracy  can  turn  out  to  help 
someone.  So.  ru  add  this  footnote  to  my 
Judgment  on  the  Forum's  premature  com- 
ments on  a  tKUtlegged  draft  report  of  our 
Committee:  If  it  ever  turns  out  to  do  some 
good.  Ill  see  that  you're  properly  credited. 

Now,  the  cumulative  effect  of  the  foregoing 
items  frequently  amounts  to  a  fully  orches- 
trated dirge  of  negativism  that  produces  a 
high  state  of  anxiety  and  fear  among  our 
concerned  citizenry.  I  believe  that  profes- 
sional bodies— such  as  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  the  National  Council  on  Radia- 
tion Protection  and  Measurements,  and  other 
generally  recognized  associations  of  scien- 
tists, engineers,  doctors  aiul  other  profes- 
sionals— must  come  to  the  fore  and  see  to  It 
that  their  views  are  clearly  and  widely  made 
known  on  esoteric  Issues  on  which  Informed 
laymen  cannot  possibly  form  intelligent 
Judgments  of  their  own.  AN8  and  AIF.  It 
seems  to  roe.  must  do  more,  in  cullaboratton 
with  others,  to  help  minimize  public  confu- 
sion. I  hope.  too.  that  Federal  agencies  such 
OS  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  the 
Office  of  Environmental  Quality  ertabllshed 
by  the  Environmental  Quality  Improvement 
Act  1970.  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy, and  the  Environmental  ProtecUon  Agen- 
cy which  will  soon  come  Into  being  by  virtue 
of  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No  3 
of  1970.  will  strive  to  disseminate  promptly 
to  the  general  public  their  findings  and  views 
on  scientific  and  technical  issues  that  come 
to  the  forefront  of  public  attention  from 
ume  to  time.  My  friends,  I  stress  these  Items 
because  I  believe  an  energy  program  cannot 
be  successfully  mounted  and  effectuated  un- 
less It  Includes  adequate  measures  to  deal 
with  unfounded  charges. 

TH«  nUXDKB  PROOaAM — A  TIMX  ffOB  ACTXOlt 

Now  to  turn  to  the  principal  topic— what 
I  really  wish  to  stress  to  you  tonight.  That 
topic  Is.  of  course,  the  breeder  program — a 
top  priority  need  that  will  he  met  only  IT  m. 
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in  tbe  nuclear  community  and  In  the  tap 
echelons  of  Oovemment.  rise  to  our  momen- 
tous responsibility  to  do  everything  we  can 
to  assure  the  provision  of  energy  which  this 
Nation  must  have  for  Its  survival  and  well- 
being.  We  must  not  forfeit  this  opportunity 
to  solve  our  future  needs  for  clean  electrical 
energy. 

In  my  optnlcm.  the  situation  Is  even  more 
critical  than  when  I  described  It  to  you  last 
year.  I  must  frankly  acknowledge  we  have 
not  yet  achieved  that  unity  of  will  and  action 
which  the  breeder  program  demands  for 
success. 

In  my  remarks  tonight.  I  want  to  face  up  to 
this  with  all  the  candor  and  constructive 
thoughts  I  can  summon. 

In  addressing  this  group  last  year.  I  em- 
phasized two  equally  Important  challenges 
that  were  facing  us: 

1.  developing  a  technically  succeesful  and 
economically  useful  breeder  reactor;  and 

2.  solving  the  problem  of  siting  nuclear 
and  conventional-types  of  electric  generating 
plants,  with  particular  regard  for  the  need 
for  power  and  the  objective,  which  we  all 
share,  of  protecting  and  enhancing  the  qual- 
ity of  our  environment. 

The  vital  importance  of  meeting  these 
Interrelated  challenges  has  been  under- 
scored by  events  over  the  past  year.  Few 
can  deny  the  present  realities  and  the  prob- 
able futtu'e  consequences  we  now  face  with 
respect  to  the  sbortacres  of  electric  power 
and  fossil  fuels.  Few  will  question  our  Inabil- 
ity to  tolerate  further  degradation  of  the  air 
we  breathe  and  the  need  to  Improve  the 
quality  of  our  environment. 

These  worsening  trends  can  no  longer  be 
dismissed  as  the  preoccupation  of  a  worried 
few;  they  have  become  the  abiding  concern 
of  all  of  OMt  citizens.  They  have  reinforced 
even  further  the  validity  of  the  questions 
which  many  of  us  have  discussed  year  after 
year  as  to  this  Nation's  capability  to  provide 
the  energy  suffleient  to  sustain  future  full 
employment,  our  health,  safety  and  welfare, 
and  our  defen.>ie  requirements — while  pre- 
serving and  Improving  the  quality  of  our 
environment. 

These  national  priority  needs  of  energy 
and  a  cleaner  environment  are  so  closely 
interrelated  as  to  constitute.  In  effect,  a 
single  urgent  mission — and  for  this  mission, 
the  fast  breeder  reactor  is  Indispensable. 

Almost  every  major  Industrial  country  In 
the  world  has  Identified  the  LMFBR  program 
as  a  priority  national  goal  and  Is  concen- 
trating government  and  Industrial  resources 
on  reaching  this  goal.  If  we  fall  to  support 
the  breeder,  we  will  have  abdicated  our  re- 
sponEibllity  for  International  leadership  In 
the  atomic  energy  fleld.  I.  for  one.  do  not 
propose  to  watch  other  nations  proceed  with 
their  breeder  programs  while  the  United 
States'  program  Is  compromised  or  baited. 

At  last  year's  meeting.  I  pointed  out  that 
my  Joint  Committee  colleagues  and  I  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  progress  being  made 
in  carrying  out  tbe  National  breeder  pro- 
gram. Though  It  was  sdentlfically  well- 
structured  and  ready,  management  In  the 
Executive  branch  was  not  proceeding  effec- 
tively to  convert  the  LMFBR  concept  to  prac- 
tical reality.  I  spelled  out  the  challenge. 
urged  that  we  keep  our  eye  on  the  ball  and 
maintain  our  drive  toward  tbe  goal,  and 
warned  against  blocking  the  quarterback, 
confusing  the  signals  or  fumbling  the  ball. 

I  further  Indicated  my  Intention  to  propose 
the  establishment  of  a  three  to  five  man 
Blue  Ribbon  Ad  Hoc  Committee  to  try  and 
find  out  why  we  were  not  moving  ahead 
more  rapidly  and  effectively.  But  tbe  more  I 
explored  these  matters  with  other  Interested 
people,  the  more  It  became  evident  to  me  that 
the  Blue  Ribbon  Committee  I  had  envisioned 
was  not  needed  to  clear  tbe  air  and  get  on 
with  the  Job.  As  a  result  of  some  rather  plain 
talk  with  key  leaders  in  and  out  of  Oovem- 
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ment,  I  have  several  observattons  and  sug- 
gestions I'd  like  to  present  to  you. 

I  have  spent  much  time  during  the  past 
year  reviewing  tbe  principal  aspecu  of  the 
breeder  effort,  keeping  In  mind  past  history, 
particularly  the  experience  for  over  two 
decades  in  the  civilian  power  program  and 
the  Navy's  highly  succeesful  nuclear  power 
activities.  I  have  taken  Into  account  the 
extensive  in-depth  testimony  we  have  re- 
'celved  over  the  years  In  the  course  of  com- 
prehensive hearings  before  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee and  many  Informal,  candid  discus- 
sions. I  visited  moet  of  the  major  labora- 
tories and  Industrial  establishments  where 
the  civilian  power  program  is  being  carried 
forward.  I  have  talked  to  energy  community 
leaders,  both  from  this  country  and  abroad. 
In  industry  and  in  Government.  In  the  nu- 
clear field  and  the  energy  field  generally. 

I  sought  the  views  of  leaders  in  the  Con- 
gress and  in  other  branches  of  the  Oovem- 
ment, and  most  especially,  those  who  have 
demonstrated  by  their  acUons  a  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  vast  Implications  of  our  energy 
and  environmental  problems.  And  through 
extensive  discussions  with  those  who  have 
had  direct  management  responsibility  for 
large  technical  development  prograois,  I 
have  deepened  ray  imderstandlng  of  the 
magnitude  and  complexity  of  the  breeder 
program,  of  the  organizations  and  the  In- 
dividuals Involved,  of  the  factors  Impeding 
progress,  and  of  thoee  that  are  helping  to 
effectively  thrust  this  Important  program 
forward. 

Let  me  summarize  toait  of  the  reBulta  of 
this. 

The  breeder  program  has  a  solid  scientific 
base.  It  now  has  the  commitment  by  the 
key  laboratories  and  the  Indtistrlal  organiza- 
tions presently  involved  In  the  total  effort. 
It  has  the  technological  basis  required  for 
moving  forward  Into  the  large  scale  en- 
gineering applications  and  the  demonstra- 
tion plant  phases  that  must  now  be  mounted. 
AdditlonaUy.  it  has  the  highly  qualified, 
dedicated,  technical  management  organiza- 
tion within  the  Government  essential  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  the  program;  the  mem- 
bers of  this  organization  are  not  only  deter- 
mined to  achieve  success,  but  have  demon- 
strated their  ability  to  achieve  it — if  they  get 
the  support  they  need.  And  I  plan  to  return 
to  that  last  point  a  lltUe  later. 

In  weighing  the  results  of  my  review,  I 
have  concluded  that  probably  the  most  Im- 
portant recent  developments  are  thoee 
attributable  to  the  strong  management  and 
organizational  changes  that  were  Anally  ef- 
fected by  the  AEC  during  the  past  year. 
These  basic  changes  have  set  the  stage  lor 
the  Intensive  actions  which  can  and  mtist 
now  follow  to  implement  the  national  Liquid 
Metal  Past  Breeder  Program  (LMFBR)  plan 
The  establishment  of  the  Hanford  Engineer- 
ing Development  Laboratory  (HEDL)  and 
the  consolidation  of  all  reactor  development 
work  at  Argonne  National  Laboratory  {ANL) 
into  a  reactor  engineering  research  and  de- 
velopment group  will  make  a  major  contri- 
bution toward  tbe  success  of  the  LMPSR 
program.  One  can  perhaps  appreciate  the  im- 
portance to  the  breeder  program  that  we  of 
the  Joint  Committee  attach  to  these  changes 
when  one  reflects  on  the  vital  role  of  the 
Bettls  and  KAPL  laboratories  in  the  naval 
nuclear  power  program. 

In  emphasizing  these  strengthening  ac- 
tions in  the  Commission's  own  laboratories, 
I  also  want  to  commend  those  companion 
changes  that  have  been  Initiated  within  the 
three  reactor  manufacturer  organizations 
presenUy  engaged  In  the  Project  Definition 
Phase  of  the  LMFBR  demonstration  plant 
program.  All  In  all.  It  is  evident  that  sweep- 
ing and  beneflclal  changes  have  been 
brought  about  wUhln  the  laboratory  and 
industrial  organizations  participating  in  the 
LMFBR  effort.  It  la  well  recognized  that  it 
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Will  take  the  cooperative  efforu  of  all  to 
carry  this  program  through  to  successful 
completion. 

In  addition  to  the  developmenu  I  hare 
Just  described,  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you 
that  I  have  found  an  Increasingly  favorable 
climate  for  the  breeder  within  tbe  Oovem- 
ment agencies  and  advisory  groups.  Thoae 
familiar  with  the  stormy  history  of  laajor 
nuclear  energy  programs  know  full  well  of 
the  internal  opposition — sometimes  mas- 
sive— to  developments  such  as  thermonu- 
clear weapons,  naval  reactors,  and  even  the 
light  water  reactor  in  lu  earUest  days.  Often 
the  Joint  Committee  has  had  to  move  deeply 
Into  the  fray  m  order  to  assure  that  these 
programs  moved  forward  In  an  effective 
manner.  All  too  frequently,  we  have  had  to 
help  provide  a  protective  shield  around  those 
responsible  for  getting  the  job  done — some- 
times to  Interpose  directly  when  others  with 
direct  responsibility  failed  In  the  effective 
discharge  of  their  duty. 

As  you  know,  we  started  the  Navy  program 
with  a  mulutype  reactor  program  and  con- 
tinued the  multltype  approach  in  the  civilian 
power  plant  reactor  program.  We  were  suc- 
cessful in  both  programs. 

We  are  being  denied,  imfortunately  and 
unnecessarily  in  my  opinion,  the  multltype 
approach  to  the  development  of  a  breeder- 
type  reactor.  We  must  therefore  concentrate 
available  funds  on  the  approach  which  seems 
to  have  the  maximum  support  at  this  time. 
I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  advocate 
a  different  approach  on  the  conduct  of  the 
program,  and  are  even  at  this  late  date  oon- 
stdering  major  deviauons  in  the  plan  for 
fuel  testing.  Such  an  approach  could  be 
desirable  if  It  could  be  financed  somehow, 
without  diversion  from  our  meager  available 
funds.  After  great  efforts,  the  Interested 
parues  in  the  atomic  field  have  agreed  upon 
a  amgle  specific  developmental  program  to 
obtain  a  breeder  reactor.  We  cannot  now  af- 
ford to  delay  or  Jeopardize  the  approved  pro- 
gram by  diversion  of  funds. 

I  have  noted  that  Increased  reoogmtlon  has 
developed  with  respect  to  the  Interdepend- 
ence that  exists  between  commercial  light 
water  reactors  and  tbe  LMFBR,  particularly 
the  vital  relationship  between  the  plutonlum 
produced  in  the  light  water  reactors  and 
its  use  In  the  LMFBR.  Uterally  tons  of  plu- 
tonlum will  be  produced  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  light  water  redactors  In  the  70's 
and  early  80's.  While  much  of  this  can  be 
recycled  to  the  light  water  reactors,  we  know 
that  this  Plutonium  should  he  economically 
more  valuable  as  a  breeder  fuel  than  when 
recycled  u  fuel  for  the  water  reactors.  This 
fact  provides  a  powerful  incentive  for  the 
support  of  the  breeder  by  the  Indtistry  and 
utiuues  and  by  the  Oovemment. 

The  Interdependence  of  the  two  reactor 
types  in  terms  of  fuel  cycle,  personnel,  facili- 
ties and  other  resources  Is  very  close  indeed 
and  is  reflected  by  the  increasing  support  by 
the  manufactiu-era  and  utilities.  Five  major 
U.S.  reactor  manufacturers,  all  pioneers  in 
the  development  of  nuclear  power  in  this 
country,  have  identified  tbe  LMFBB  program 
as  their  priority  advanced  reactor  program. 
In  sedition,  about  one-hundred  major  utili- 
ties in  this  country  are  also  supporting  this 
LMFBR  program  effort  In  cooperation  with 
these  Industiial  organizations  and  tbe 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Thus  there  is 
an  ever  widening  appreciation  in  industry 
and  Government  that  failure  to  piumie  the 
LMFBR  program  at  this  time  could  well 
jeopardise  the  massive  Investments  and 
other  large  stakes  riding  on  light  water  re- 
actors in  this  country  and  abroad.  And 
equally  important,  only  through  the  cuooass 
of  the  light  water  reactor  will  tbe  breeder 
be  permuted  to  play  the  vltai  role  It  must 
have  in  solving  our  energy  and  environ- 
mental problems. 

With  tbe  existence  of  all  the  factors  oon- 
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duclve  to  progress,  the  Iftllure  to  move  tester 
on  the  breeder  seems  to  present  somewhat  of 
an  enigma.  However,  the  enlgnia  Is  quldtly 
elMkred  up  when  cne  looks  behind  the  priori- 
ties and  the  policy  statemeDts  sjid  teats  their 
substance  In  the  hard  rualltlea  of  competi- 
tive funding. 

X  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we 
have  a  sound  plan  for  achieving  the  breeder 
objective,  and  that  only  the  development  of 
a  suitable  funding  formula  now  stands  be- 
tween early  progression  from  the  Project 
Definition  Phase  Into  appropriate  definitive 
cooperative  arrangements  for  the  develop- 
ment, design,  construction  and  operation  of 
demonstration  planu.  There  Is  no  doubt  In 
my  mind  that  If  we  adhere  to  our  National 
XiMFBR  program  plan  and  If  the  needed  sup- 
port from  Government,  industry,  and  the 
utllltlea  Ls  forthcoming,  this  program  rjti)  be 
accomplished  and  a  strong  indiistrlal  breeder 
capability  established  by  the  early  IBSO's. 

Of  course,  we  will  have  to  face  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  arent  going  to  attain  otir  goal 
of  getting  satisfactory  demonstration  plant 
proposals  by  January,  pursuant  to  the  cur- 
rent Project  Definition  Phase  arrangement 
and  the  present  statutory  framework.  This  is 
naainly  due  to  the  insufllclency  of  the  Gov- 
cmmenfa  portion  of  the  total  funds  which 
the  program,  both  the  base  program  and  the 
demonstration  plant  program,  will  require. 
I  believe  developments  have  shown  that  the 
fears  we  expressed  concerning  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  OovemmentB  funding  author- 
iTsatlon  were  well-founded.  Another  reason 
for  the  failure.  I  believe,  could  be  laid  at  the 
doorstep  of  the  utility  participants.  I  dont 
think  the  utilities  have  become  involved  suf- 
ficiently with  the  development  of  the  demon- 
stration plant  proposals.  More  specifically 
I  believe  the  uttlltlee  did  not  consider  this 
phase  of  the  program  seriously  enough  and 
therefore  did  not  develop  funding  plana 
adequate  to  carry  out  such  projects. 

The  Joint  Committee  baa  many  times 
pointed  to  the  problem  of  Inadequate  fund- 
ing by  the  Qovernment  In  relation  to  the 
LMFBR  demonstration  program,  as  well  as 
in  regard  to  the  base  program.  We  have 
stressed  that  this  whole  Job  Is  Just  not  going 
to  be  accomplished  within  the  budgets  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress;  that  overaU  funding 
must  be  Increased,  oonalstent  with  the  re- 
quirements weU  Identified  in  the  Prop-am 
Plan.  If  we  are  to  achieve  success. 

Recognizing  that  I  may  have  been  too 
subtle  some  years  back  with  the  'Cowblrd*' 
metaphor.  Ill  now  poee  questions  this  way: 
Is  the  LMFBR  program  going  to  be  treated 
and  supported  as  a  hardline  priority  pro- 
gram. In  recognition  of  the  great  need  of 
our  country  for  clean  energy,  or  Is  it  going 
to  continue  to  be  a  budget  "shock  absorber" 
and  "an  interesting  project."  "if  only  we 
could  afford  it."?  WUI  our  National  eye  on 
the  atomic  energy  program  conUnue  to  be 
diverted  by  the  discovery  of.  say,  Posslllnlum- 
110.  while  we  procrastinate  on  the  high 
priority  need  to  produce  the  LMFBR? 

We  Just  cannot  wait  any  longer  for  the 
answer.  During  this  next  year  we're  going 
to  have  to  make  the  decision  to  ptvsue  the 
goal  with  the  funding  and  support  required, 
or  acknowledge  default.  Halfway  measures 
won't  do.  The  Jomt  Committee  la  going  to 
take  every  precaution.  In  line  with  its  own 
statutory  responsibility,  to  see  lo  It  that  It 
remains  fuUy  informed  and  that  any  steps 
taken  In  implementation  of  the  LM7BR  pro- 
gram are  realistic  and  potenllallv  effective. 
For  example,  we  may  deem  It  advisable  to 
ask  Mr.  Shaw.  Director  of  Reactor  Develop- 
ment and  Technology  of  the  AEC,  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  on  a  regular  basis  to 
apprise  us  of  the  current  posture  of  specific 
needs  and  plans.  We  had  to  resort  to  this 
technique  to  help  Admiral  Blckorer  oet  the 
Job  done. 
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We  would  hope  that  the  Commlcsioners. 
In  carrying  out  their  req>oxulbllltles  will  be 
forthright  and  courageous  In  their  support, 
and  In  their  efforts  to  obtain  adequate  Oov- 
ernment  funds,  for  their  highest  priority 
clvlUan  program.  We  would  hope  that  the 
Commission  will  not  come  before  ua  to 
recommend  any  half-way  measures. 

To  put  It  simply,  the  breeder  program 
should  receive  from  the  Commissioners  and 
from  the  Administration  the  same  kind  of 
support  and  priority  treatment  that  was  re- 
quired for  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
Navy's  nuclear  power  program  and  the 
nuclear  we^ona  program.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  type  of  priority  attention  and  sup- 
port will  result  In  significantly  increased 
support  from  private  Industry  and  the 
utUitles. 

This  Nation  needs  Presidential  leadership 
in  developing  electrical  energy.  It  is  the  basic 
challenge  of  this  decade. 

Dream  with  me  not  the  "impossible 
dream"  but  a  "possible  dream." 

We  should  start  building  two  liquid  metal 
breeder  plants  now.  It  may  be  that  one  of 
these  should  be  the  loop  type  and  the  other 
the  pot  type  In  order  to  obtain  maximum 
assurance  of  achieving  our  goal. 

At  the  end  of  alx  years  they  should  be 
In  operation.  In  three  or  four  years  after 
the  start  of  the  initial  projects,  we  should 
be  able  to  start  the  third  demonstration 
plant — a  reactor  which  we  could  well  expect 
to  be  sucoesaful  both  technically  and 
economically. 

Such  a  program  Is  vital  to  our  Nation — 
as  vital  as  any  other  national  obJecUve.  It 
Is  unworthy  of  this  great  Nation  to  stand 
irresolute,  counting  our  pennies,  as  precious 
years  rtish  by. 

On  October  4.  IMfi,  when  he  was  seeking 

the  Office  of  the  President.  Mr.  Nixon  said: 

"The  breeder  reactor  la  a  national  priority." 

In   our   PT   '71    authorisation   report   the 

Joint  Committee  stated : 

"The  Joint  Committee  urges  the  Conunls- 
slon  to  proceed  forward  with  the  fint  of 
the  breeder  demonstration  plants  without 
delay.  The  program  objectives  are  well  laid 
out.  Delays  In  carrying  them  out  will  only 
be  costly  " 

Action  must  now  give  effect  to  these  words. 
The  Administration  and  the  Congress  can- 
not afford  to  lose  another  year  to  indecision 
or  inaction. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade,  PthI- 
dent  Kennedy  set  as  a  National  goal  the 
landing  of  a  man  on  the  moon  and  his 
safe  return.  We  have  achieved  that  goal,  not 
once  but  twice.  Today  we  need  a  Presidential 
declaration  of  a  new  National  goal.  That 
goal  may  not  appear  to  be  as  spectacular  as 
the  mocn  mission,  but  X  think  it  wlU  bring 
mankind  far  greater  benefits. 

This  National  goal  would  have  these 
Siamese-twin  features: 

1.  The  attainment  of  an  adeqtiate  supply 
of  dependable  and  economical  electric  energy 
from  an  inexhaustitrie  fuel  source,  so  we 
can  serve  the  human  and  industry  needs 
of  our  society. 

2.  The  production  of  such  energy  in  the 
cleanest  manner  possible,  so  as  to  safeguard 
the  quality  of  our  envlronznent. 

These  two  features  are  Interdependent.  We 
cannot  really  improve  the  quality  of  the  en- 
vironment in  context  of  mankind's  welfare 
and  well-being,  unless  we  solve  the  need  for 
an  adequate  supply  of  electrical  energy.  Nor 
can  we  attain  a  truly  effective  solution  to 
our  energy  problem  imleas  It  materially  con- 
tributes to  an  Improved  environment. 

We  spent  $65  billion  to  achieve  Preeident 
ECennedy's  moon  goaL 

We  need  to  spend  less  than  tfl  ollUon  to 
achieve  an  Inexhaustible,  new,  clean,  and 
safe  source  of  electricity. 

I  bave  deroted  over  two  decadee  now  to 
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furthering  the  development  and  benefidal 
employment  of  nuclear  energy.  My  Joint 
Committee  colleagues  and  I  take  pride  In  the 
role  we  have  played  in  seeing  to  It  that  nu- 
clear energy  is  available  for  the  defense  needs 
of  this  Nation.  We  have  made  a  strong  start 
towards  the  equally  Important  mission  of 
making  sure  that  the  full  potential  of  nuclear 
energy  Is  made  available  for  our  clvlUan 
needs.  We  laid  the  foundation  for  the  de- 
velopment and  application  of  the  light  water 
reactor.  But  this  is  only  part  way  down  the 
road  toward  realizing  the  potential  benefits 
of  nuclear  power.  The  largest  part  and  the 
greatest  rewards  lie  ahead. 

I  am  determined  to  do  everything  I  can 
toward  the  success  of  our  breeder  program. 
All  of  us,  our  children  and  future  generations 
wtu  be  deeply  graWful.  National  leadership. 
and  high  purpose  and  resolve  by  our  indus- 
trial and  utility  entitles,  simply  must  meet 
this  urgent  challenge. 


PROP.  OEOROE  ANABTAPLO'S  MES- 
SAGE ON  THE  TYRANNY  OP  THE 
PRESENT  GREEK  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  aniAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  27.  1970 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Anastsplo.  of  radio  station  WJOB,  Ham- 
mond. Ind..  and  one  of  the  Midwest's  out- 
standing news  commentators,  submitted 
the  following  factual  information  re- 
garding some  of  the  dictatorial  opera- 
tions of  the  military  government  which 
now  controls  the  destiny  of  the  great 
nation  of  Greece.  This  broadcast  was  ex- 
cerpts from  George  Anastaplo,  professor 
of  International  affairs  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. George  Anastapio  Is  a  recognized 
authority  and  a  longtime  advocate  for 
free  and  democratic  government  In 
Greece. 

The  following  excerpts  from  a  radio 
broadcast  by  Prof.  George  Anastapio  re- 
veals some  of  his  personal  experiences 
with  the  tyrannical  military  leaders  of 
Greece,  and  I  Include  It  with  my  remarks: 
AHsaiCAN  Aid  awd  QaxzK  TraAWHT :  A 
Mbhokaxsom  ^ 
(By  George  Anastapio') 

The  announcement  a  fortnight  ago  of  the 
resumption  of  American  military  aid  to 
Greece  Is  the  painful  culmination  of  our  sadly 
inept  policy  toward  Greece  since  a  handful 
of  colonels  betrayed  their  oaths.  King  and 
comrades  by  seizing  power  three  years  ago. 

American  policy  has  been  characterized 
the  past  three  years  by  our  inability  to  ap- 
preciate the  extent  (and  hence  the  respon- 
sibility) of  American  Infiuence  in  Greece, 
thereby  leading  us  to  let  down  old  friends  In 
that  country,  to  permit  tyranny  there,  and 
to  damage  seriously  our  longterm  strategic 
Interests  In  the  Mediterranean. 

Illustrative  of  how  the  United  States  mis- 
uses lU  influence  in  Greece  Is  how  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  In  Athena  responded  to  the 
order  denying  me  admission  to  Greece  which 
awaited  my  arrival  September  16  at  Athens 
airport.  (This  happened.  It  might  be  of  in- 
terest to  note,  ten  years  after  I  was  expelled 
from  the  Soviet  Union  for  alleged  "subversion 
of  public  order."  I  have  been  visiting  Greece 
annually  since  1982.)  There  was  among  Em- 
bassy personnel  considerable  sympathetic  talk 
about  my  predicament,  but  talk  which  was 
Immediately    rendered    ineffectual    by    their 
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sincere  belief  that  "nothing  can  be  done." 
The  serious,  and  ulUmately  succeasful,  ef- 
forts to  secure  my  admission  to  that  country 
were  made  by  English  and  Canadian  nevra- 
papermen  (whom  I  had  come  to  know  over 
the  years  In  my  capacity  ttiere  as  a  foreign 
correspondent)  who  Intervened  with  the 
Deputy  Prime  Minister— with  the  rMulta 
that  I  received  In  Rome,  after  my  exclusion 
from  Greece,  an  apologetic  Invitation  frcnn 
the  Offlce  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  return  im- 
mediately to  Athene. 

Thus,  misunderstanding  of  the  situation 
ted  American  officials  in  Ath«is  to  do  far  less 
than  they  should  have  done  on  behalf  of 
someone  whom  they  had  come  to  know  both 
there  and  In  Washington  as  a  recognised  stu- 
dent of  Greek  affairs.  In  fact,  they  considered 
my  matter  so  "hopeless"  that  they  would  not 
even  send  someone  from  our  Embassy  to 
Athens  airport  during  the  ten  hours  I  was 
detained  there  (despite  requests  by  me  and 
others  that  they  do  so)  to  help  me  delay  my 
departure  while  my  colleagues  of  the  press 
tried  to  reach  the  highest  levels  of  the  Greek 
government.  (The  most  effective  argument 
used  by  my  colleagues  evidently  relied  upon 
the  recent  efforts  of  the  Greek  military  dic- 
tatorship to  persuade  American  public  opin- 
ion that  genume  liberalization  la  really 
taking  place  In  Greece  these  days.  Thus,  the 
Greek  government  appreciates  better  than 
does  ours  the  significance  for  Greece  of 
American  influence  and  power.*) 

It  is  somewhat  encouraging  to  me  person- 
ally to  learn  that  my  exclusion  was  based  on 
the  anger  of  Greek  foreign  press  oiBdals  and 
security  police  at  the  articles  I  have  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  particularly  those 
wiilch  have  been  reprinted  In  our  Congres- 
xiOTMl  Record  and  which  have  dared  advise 
our  government  to  wltiihold  its  support  from 
the  present  Greek  government  and  to  do 
what  It  can  to  help  the  oppressed  Greek 
people  secure  a  government  of  Its  choice.* 

It  Is  a  dangerous  state  of  affairs  for  every- 
one when  the  American  government  conilst- 
ently  miscalculates  the  extent  of  American 
power.  Such  miscalculations  have  led  ua  to 
try  to  do  far  more  than  we  can  do  In  Vietnam 
and  to  put  up  with  far  more  than  we  need 
have  In  Greece.  It  is  ominous  to  bear  even 
Greek  conservauves  bitterly  condemn  the 
United  SUtea  as  primarily  responsible  for 
the  survival  in  Athens  of  the  self-righteous 
tyranny  which  our  NATO  ally  now  seems 
destined  to  have  to  endure  for  a  decade 
(behind  a  facade  of  "liberalisation")  while 
we  Americans  continue  to  proclaim  our  ded- 
ication to  the  defense  of  "the  free  world. ' 

rOOTNOTSS 

■  This  memorandum  orlgltuted  as  a  Letter 
to  the  Editor,  written  from  Sparta.  Greece, 
September  34.  1970.  It  has  been  published  In 
that  form  (edited  In  various  ways)  In  r^e 
Jnternational  Herald-Tribune.  September  SO, 
1970,  The  GitaTdian  (London).  October  7, 
1970.  The  Chicoffo  Daily  News.  October  fl,  1970, 
Manchenter  Ouardian  Weekly.  Oct.  17,  1970. 

*  George  Anastapio  (who  was  bom  in  St. 
Louis  and  now  lives  in  Chicago)  is  Lecturer 
In  the  Liberal  Arts,  The  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Professor  of  Political  Science  and  of 
Philosophy,   Rosary  College. 

■The  Russians  never  have  invited  me  back: 
their  regime  is  much  more  repressive  than 
even  that  of  the  Greek  colonels,  partly  be- 
cause they  are  less  dependent  than  the 
colonels  on  American  public  opinion.  See,  on 
my  expulsion  from  the  Soviet  Union,  London 
Otyaerver.  August  14,  1960.  See.  also,  the 
i4)pendlx  to  my  doctoral  dIssertaUon.  Note* 
on  the  First  AmendTTient  (University  of 
Chicago.  1964). 

*My  articles  on  Greek  affairs  have  been 
reprinted  in  Volume  116  of  the  Congressional 
Aecord  at  pages  21876  (March  II,  1969),E263i 
(AprU  a.  1969).  83633  (April  S,  1960).  £6166 
(June  33,  1969),B697a  (July  16.  1969).  £0394 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

(July  38.  1969).  and  E10873  (Etecember  30. 
1969),  and  in  Volume  116  at  pages  E836 
(February  16,  1970).  EiaiS  (March  10.  1970) 
and  87636    (May  30.   1B70). 
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THE  PIKE  COUNTY  NEWS 


-  HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

OP  Masomu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATtVES 

Thursday.  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  great 
concern  about  whether  people  in  Mis- 
souri know  how  to  celebrate  properly 
was  recently  expressed  by  a  local  paper 
which  I  understand  is  printed  on  a  daily 
basis  enjoying  a  national  rating  exceeded 
ofily  by  two  other  Washington  institu- 
tions— the  Senators  and  the  Redskins. 

In  the  course  of  their  comments  they 
remarked  that: 

Missouri's  obserrance  ot  its  150th  birthday 
Is  striking  no  sparks.  The  celebration  is  sup- 
posed to  last  a  year,  ending  next  August  10, 
and  to  include  a  dedication  of  the  restored 
First  State  Capitol  In  St.  Charles,  along  with 
the  Issuance  of  commemorative  Items.  Of 
course  160  la  not  the  same  as  300.  but  it  Is  a 
good  long  time  and  tt  la  a  bit  surprising  that 
the  state  has  not  made  more  of  It.  Perhaps 
It  Is  not  too  soon  for  Mtssourlans  to  start 
planning  a  celebration  for  3031. 

For  their  information,  most  Mlssourl- 
ans  and  all  Pike  Countlans  would  prefer 
the  Pike  County  News  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post  as  the  following  lines  will 
indicate: 

Thx  Pjkx  CotiKTT  Nxwa 
(Prom  Poems  All  The  Way  From  Pike  by  a 

Subscriber  in  New  York  City) 
You-AU  can  reed  your  Trybune,  yoiu:  Herald 

and  your  Sun, 
Chuck   full    of   furrin   nonsense,   and   talk 

Uiat's  never  done, 
And  what  goee  on  in  Congress,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.C., 
Where    we    pay    politlclaners    to    Jlne    that 

Jabbaree. 
You  can  read  your  high-tone'  papers,  with 

tariff  rates  and  rot, 
And  political  jMUaver;  but  for  me — ^I'd  ruther 

not. 
When  I'm  a-wantin'  readin'  rm  as  like  as 

not  to  choose 
A  little  old  Mlxzoury  slieet — the  Pike  County 

News. 

It  baint  no  glarln'  headlines  a-acarln'  you 

to  death. 
Nor  pictures  of  disasters  that  nukee  you  hold 

your  breath. 
Nor   any   ornery   poetry   by  some  Jlmcrack 

galoot 
The  editor  was  sorry  for  and  didn't  like  to 

ahoot; 
Nor  tt  haint  no  blamed  opinions  on  things 

you  don't  know  what 
And  no  man  Uvln'  onderstands — ^Ilke  all  these 

sheets  has  got. 
It's   Jist    the    plain    old    homespun    fac's   a 

feller  can  peruse 
When  readin*  in  a  paper  like  the  Pike  County 

News. 

I  like  to  see  the  mall  man  a-comln'  Prlday 
night; 

It  makes  me  peart  and  chlpper-like  and 
tones  me  up  a  sight. 

All  week  Z  be'n  perusin*  f^  these  picture 
abeeu  they  sell 

Hare  in  Noo  York,  but  mostly  gits  their  con- 
tents out  o'  hell 


Or  eome'eras  In  that  laUtood,  and  serves  It 

up  red-hot 
To  sear  the  souls  oC  youngsters,  and  spll  ¥m 

like  as  not. 
I  tell   you,  when  the  mall  man  comee  a- 

Prldays  I  enthuse, 
For  I  know  he'a  got  the  sheet  I  want — the 

Pike  County  News. 

I  grab  them  papers  eager,  and  I  hustle  for 

my  room. 
And  when  I  yank  the  wrapper  off  there's  al- 

vrays  a  perfume 
Of  good   old   Country  Campbell   press  and 

honest  printers'  ink, 
Purt'-nlgh  tntoxlcatin'  as  a  raal  old-faahloa' 

drink. 
Jlst  does  me  good  to  snuff  It  up  and  sniff  the 

aromer  in — 
It  beats  your  French  sham-pag-ne  and  It 

lays  all  over  gin! 
No  use  to  drownd  myself  In  drink  to  chase 

away  the  bluea : 
Jist  gimme  this  old  eofy,  and  the  Pike  Coimty 

News. 

Wy.  here's  the  "Personal"  column  that  tells 

how  Homer  Smith 
Has  gone  to  take  his  bridal  towo — and  who 

be  tuck  It  With: 
And  how  MaxMlobael's  in  Noo  York  a-layin* 

in  h\M  stock 
(111  hunt  him  up  and  chin  him,  if  it  takes  till 

twelve  o'clock)); 
And  how  Ras  Pearson,  that  I  knowed  when 

he  was  'bout  fourteen. 
Is  State's  Att<»^ey  now  and  flghte  "the  ring" 

at  Bowlln'  Green. 
These  things  Is  all  Important,  and  ever*  one 

I'd  lose 
If  I  didn't  pay  my  OoUv  for  the  PUw  County 

News. 
And  here's  a  piece  about  WUI  Gray,  that  used 

to  run  "The  Press" 
When  I  done  local  on  It  and  made  a  holy 

mess. 
He's  got  to  be  the  Probate  Jedge  and  passes 


A  Iticky  Journalist,  for  now  he  gits  the  legal 

rates. 
Be  nsed  to  offer  me  advice  'bout  what  he 

called  "career." 
And  when  I  mentioned  Ut'ratoor  he  said: 

"Now,  look-ee  here. 
You'll  only  starve  to  death  at  that;   think 

weU  before  you  choose." 
But  stiU  I  Uve  on  Ut'ratoor—the  Pike  County 

News. 
Wy  here's  a  picture  of  Dave  BaU.  a  feller 

that  was  raised 
"Longalde  o'  punklns  In  the  fields;  I'm  not 

a-taU  amased 
To  read  that  he'i  a  candidate  for  gov'nor  of 

the  state. 
For  that's  the  kind  o'comstalks  that  has  the 

runnln'  gait: 
And  when  be  gits  elected— as  you  better  bet 

he'U  git— 
I'm  headln'  for  Mlzsotuy,  to  strike  htm  for 

a  sit: 
I  hanker  for  a  sinecure,  a  Job  where  I  can 

snooEe 
And  git  my  breath,  and  aal'ry.  and  the  Pike 

County  News. 
This  page  is  where  the  marriages  and  births 

and  deaths  is  foxtnd; 
There  ain't  a  name  that  Z  don't  know  from 

all  the  country  'round. 
Here's  'bout  Frank  Chapman's  weddln' — he 

runs  a  grocery  store; 
And  here  I  see  the  Walker  folks  has  got  a 

Walker  more. 
Twas  on  this  page  a  year  ago  with  reverent 

eyes  I  read 
A  boy  I  went  a-flshln'  with  was  numbered 

with  the  dead; 
And  one  whose  name  I  name  not — no  need 

to  ask  me  whose— 
t  read  about  her  fun'ral  In  the  Pike  County 

News. 

—New  York.  1S97,  by  Aoberfw  Lovt. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECOBID  —  HOUSE 


December  19,  1970 


UKRAINIAN  CONORE8S  COMMITTEE 
CONDKMNS  EXTKADmON  OP 
LITHUANIAN  DEFECTOR 


HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

OF    PaNMBTlVAMlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATTVIS 
Thunday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  editor 
of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly  In  New  York 
City  has  forwarded  to  me  a  copy  of  a 
press  release  issued  by  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America  and  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  by  that  organization 
sent  to  President  Nixon  on  the  matter 
of  the  Lithuanian  sailor  who  sought 
political  asylum  In  this  country.  On 
Monday,  December  14,  1970,  I  made  an 
address  in  the  House  on  this  subject  and 
my  remarks  appear  in  the  Rxcord  be- 
ginning on  page  41421. 

As  part  of  my  remarks  today,  I  In- 
clude a  letter  of  transmittal  from  the 
editor  of  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly.  Mr. 
Walter  Dushnyck,  as  well  as  copies  of  the 
aforementioned  press  release  and 
telegram. 

TRC   tJKBAIMUK   QT7AKTnU.T, 

Weio  York,  W.r.,  December  12,  1870. 
Bm.  DunxL  J.  Flood, 
The  Rayhum  Building, 
WoMhinffton,  D.C. 

Dkak  Conobzsshan  Flood:  Enclosed  pleaae 
find  a  copy  of  our  pr«w  release  and  tele- 
gram sent  to  President  Nlion  In  connection 
with  the  extradlUon  of  the  Luthuanlan  de- 
lector.  Slmas  Kuderka.  We  would  appreciate 
your  klndesB  in  Inserting  It  In  your  pro- 
posed address  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  sending  a  copy  of  It  to  us.  Thank 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WaLTlK  DtTBHirrcK, 

editor. 

UKaaiNiAN  CoMoaass  CoMimrnt  Condemns 
ErrassmoH  op  Ltthuaniah  Defkctos 

Nrw  Yoajc.  N.T.— The  Executive  Board  of 
the  Ukrainian  Congreas  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica (UCCA),  a  nationwide  organization  of 
some  2  mlUlon  Americana  of  Ukrainian 
origin,  strongly  condemned  U.S  Coast  Guard 
omclals  who  banded  over  the  Lithuanian  de- 
fector. Slmas  Oruze,  (later  Identified  as 
Slmas  Kuderka)  to  his  Soviet  captors.  Term- 
ing the  act  a  "most  disgraceful  vioUtlon  of 
our  traditional  policy  of  political  sanctuary," 
the  ncCA  expressed  Its  full  support  of  an 
Immediate  Investigation  and  bringing  thoae 
responsible  for  this  crime  to  account. 

In  a  telegram  sent  to  President  Nlion. 
Secretary  of  Sute  WllUam  P.  Rogers  and  Sec- 


retary of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpa,  the 
Utoamun  Congress  Conunlttee  said  that  "to 
surrender  a  political  defector  to  the  daws  of 
the  KGB  at  a  time  when  the  TJS.  Govern- 
ment Is  pleading  with  the  world  for  lu  In- 
tervention for  humane  treatment  of  our 
POW's  In  North  Vietnam,  Is  the  acme  of  In- 
humanity, foUy  and  responsibility." 

[Telegram) 
Hon.  RicH&ao  M.  NnoM, 
Prejident  o/  the  DnUed  States  of  America, 
The  WhUe  House, 
WiuhiTigton,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  Ukranlan  Congress  Commit- 
tee of  America,  speaking  for  over  a  mllUon 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  ancestry,  we  lodge 
the  sternest  protest  against  the  illegal.  Im- 
moral and  Inhuman  handing  over  of  the 
Lithuanian  defector.  Slmas  Oruze,  by  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  authorities  to  the  Soviet 
guards. 

Tills  act.  In  total  deflnlance  of  the  UJ«. 
Convention  Relating  to  the  Status  of  Refu- 
gees, occurred  In  American  waters  and  con- 
stitutes a  most  disgraceful  violation  of  our 
traditional  policy  of  political  sanctuary  for 
those  fleeing  oppression  and  tyranny. 

To  surrender  a  political  defector  to  the 
cUws  of  the  KGB  at  a  time,  when  the  US. 
OoTemment  Is  pleading  with  the  world  for 
Its  intervention  for  human  treatment  of  our 
POWs  In  North  Vietnam  Is  the  acme  of  In- 
humanity, folly  and  Irresponsibility.  There- 
fore, we  fully  support  your  order  for  an  im- 
mediate Investigation  to  bring  those  respon- 
sible for  this  tragic  and  shameless  crime 
against  human  rights  to  account. 

This  event  undoubtedly  has  marred  the 
American  Image  abroad  and  makes  a  mockery 
of  our  professed  dedication  to  human  free- 
dom at  home  and  abroad.  Only  Immediate 
rectification  of  the  perpetrated  violation,  by 
bringing  those  culpable  to  account,  can  re- 
store m  the  captive  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  and  the  free  world  at  large  faith  m 
otir  democracy  and  respect  for  our  principles 
of  personal  freedom  and  human  rights  and 
Justice. 

Exacuiivi  BoAko, 
UKmsiKiAN  CoMoaksa  COMumxi  or  Amdic* 
DxczMBn  3,  1970. 


PRESIDENT  MASTER  OP  THE  PRESS 
CONPERENCE 


HON.  SAMUEL  L.  DEVINE 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  n,  1970 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again, 
last  week  President  Nixon  came  off  as 
the  master  of  the  press  conference.  He 


proved,  as  he  must  do  at  each  one,  that 
he  can  handle  with  equal  facility  the 
tough  questions,  the  loaded  questions, 
and  the  rude  questions. 

He  proved  that  the  press  conference 
can  be  a  worthy  vehicle  for  transmitting 
news  to  the  American  people. 

The  press  also  proved  something.  It 
proved  it  can  ask  searching,  meaningful 
In-depth  questions.  And  it  proved  that 
It  can  ask  questions  that  are  self-serving. 
Impudent,  designed  to  embarrass  and 
are  utterly  asinine. 

The  points  the  good  questions  made  in 
favor  of  more  frequent  press  conferences 
were  offset  by  the  other  questions  that 
proved  that  some  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington press  do  not  deserve  the  courtesy 
of  any  such  conferences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  the  President 
must  meet  his  responsibihties  to  keep  the 
people  informed.  But  it  is  equally  true 
that  a  free  press  has  a  duty  to  keep  the 
people  informed  in  a  responsible  manner. 


MESSAGE  TO  CONSTITUENTS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or  cALiroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  annually 
I  send  the  citizens  I  am  privileged  to  rep- 
resent in  the  Congress  a  message 
advising  them  of  some  of  the  services 
of  my  office  and  how  they  can  tiecome 
avaUable.  Within  the  next  few  days  I  will 
mail  this  message  which  is  entitled  "A 
Message  from  Craig  Hosmer  'Your  Man 
in  Washington' "  and  reads  as  follows: 
A  MksssGz  F«oM  C«Aio  HosMO— "Tons  Man 

IN   WASHINO-tON" 

As  your  Representative  m  the  United  SUtes 
Congress  l  respectfully  Invite  your  views  on 
the  Issues  facing  this  Nation  which  are  of 
special  concern  to  you. 

In  addition  to  legislative  duUes,  much  of 
my  effort  Is  devoted  to  assisting  with  the  dif- 
ficult problems  of  our  area  which  must  be 
solved  at  the  Nations  Capitol. 

It  also  Is  my  pleasure  to  be  of  help  to  you 
when  you  encounter  a  personal  problem  with 
a  Department  or  Agency  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Tour  letters  wui  reach  me  for  prompt  at- 
tention when  addressed  as  follows:  Congress- 
man Crolg  Hosmer.  Raybum  Building,  Wash- 
ington, DC.  30515. 

On  the  obverse  of  the  foregoing  mes- 
sage Is  a  home  or  ofBce  calendar  for  1971. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES-Safurrfai^,  December  19,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev  Edward  G.  Latoh, 
DJJ.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

For  God.  who  commanded  the  light  to 
shine  out  ot  darkness,  hath  shined  in  our 
hearts,  to  uive  the  light  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  glory  ot  God  in  the  face  ot  Jesus 
Christ.— n  Corinthians  4:  6. 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  declared  Thy 
love  to  men  by  the  birth  of  the  Holy 
Child  at  Bethlehem:  Help  us  to  welcome 
Him  with  gladness  and  to  make  room  for 
Him  in  all  our  common  days,  so  that  we 
may  live  at  peace  with  one  another  and 
In  good  will  with  all  Thy  family:  In  His 
holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoimced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJl.  4983.  An  act  for  the  leUef  of  Jame*  M. 
Buster; 

H.R.  6049.  An  act  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "metal  bearing  ores"  In  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States; 


HJl.  6864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells  and  flttlnos  for 
use  of  Smith  College.  Northampton.  Mms.; 

HJt.  9183.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  Imported  articles  which  are  exported 
and  thereafter  relmported  to  the  United 
States  for  failure  to  meet  sample  or  speclfl- 
catlons  shaU.  In  certain  Instances,  be  en- 
tered free  of  duty  upon  such  reimportation; 

HJl.  10160.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.; 

HJl.  10704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sam- 
uel R.  Stephenson; 

H.R.  12621.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lt. 
Robert  J.  Scanlon; 
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HJl.  14271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  A. 
Dugglna; 

HJl.  16272.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Da- 
vid L.  Kennlaon; 

HJl.  16979.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  in- 
terest on  certain  Insured  loans  sold  out  of 
the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund  shall 
be  Included  In  groes  Income; 

HJl.  16606.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  clarify  the  appUea- 
bltlty  of  the  exemption  from  Income  taxa- 
tion of  cemetery  corporations;  and 

HJl.  16940.  An  act  to  extend  untu  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972,  tlM  Buapension  of  duty  on  elec- 
trodes for  use  In  producing  aluminum. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles; 

H.R.  4606.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  and  the  United  SUtes  Code  ti- 
remove  the  prohibitions  against  Importing, 
transporting,  and  malUng  In  the  US  malls 
articles  for  preventing  conception: 

H.R.  7311.  An  act  to  amend  item  709.10  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  that  the  rate  of  duty  on  parts  of 
stethoscopes  shall  be  the  same  as  the  rate  on 
stethoscopes; 

H.R.  16748.  An  act  to  exempt  shrimp  ves- 
sels from  the  duty  Imposed  on  repairs  made 
to,  and  repair  parts  and  equipments  pur- 
chased for.  U.S.  vessels  in  foreign  countries, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  17068.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
for  a  parUal  exempUon  from  duty  for  air- 
craft manufactured  or  produced  In  the 
XTnlted  states  with  the  use  of  foreign  com- 
ponenu  Imported  under  temporary  impor- 
tation; and 

HJl.  17473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
for  flUng  certain  manufacturers  claims  for 
floor  stodcs  refunds  under  section  209(b)  of 
the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  719.  An  act  to  establish  a  national 
mining  and  minerals  policy. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conferoice  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3619) 
entitled  "An  act  to  revise  and  expand 
Federal  programs  for  relief  from  the  ef- 
fects of  major  disasters,  and  for  other 
purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  rciJort  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8778)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
Bank  Holding  Company  Act  of  1958,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
19436)  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  a  national  urban 
growth  iX)Ucy,  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  proper  growth  and  development 
of  our  States,  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
cotmtles,  and  towns  with  emphasis  upon 
new  community  and  inno-  dty  develop- 
ment, to  extend  and  amend  laws  relat- 


ing to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  aimounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  wlilch  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  1009.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ruth  V. 
Hawley,  Marvin  E.  Krell.  Alalne  E.  Benlc, 
"and  Gerald  L.  Thayer; 

8. 1984.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Alice  E. 
Ford; 

S.  2793.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Stu-Eel- 
Pong; 

S.  3886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Marchbanks; 

S.  3971.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Luana 
Oaja: 

8. 3977.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Dr.  Hahn 
Joong  Lee; 

S.  4261.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Cattierlne  Mliner; 

8. 4268.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amended,  to  allow  for 
greater  expansion  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  states,  to  exclude  Bank  recelpu 
and  dlsbursemenu  from  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

S  J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
tile  time  for  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  for  hurley  tobacco  for  the  3  mar- 
keting years  beginning  October  1,  1971. 


A  NEW  MODERN  ATLAS, 
ELMER  M.  GRADE 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  today  to  pay  particular  tribute  to 
a  modern  Atlas,  one  Ehner  M.  Grade,  a 
patriot,  who  has.  through  the  vagaries 
of  the  legislative  process,  finally,  on 
Thursday  last,  managed  to  carry  on  his 
back  that  historic  symbol  of  a  bygone 
era,  the  Delta  Queen,  to  a  resounding  vic- 
tory for  nostalgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
hope  that  the  Greene  Line  Steamers. 
Inc.,  who  are  apparently  the  owners  of 
the  Delta  Queen,  would  grant  Mr.  Elmer 
M.  Grade  a  lifetime  pass  on  this  now  his- 
toric ship  for  his  imwittlng  services 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BEBT) .  On  this  rollcall  251  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenUy  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERiWCE 
REPORT  ON  HJl.  19885.  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA  REVENUE  ACT  OF 
1970 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  tlie  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  re. 
port  on  the  bill  (HJl.  19885)  to  provide 
additional  revenue  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  jh-o  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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I  Roll  No.  431 
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CONFiEENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  19436, 
HOUBINO  AND  URBAN  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  <H.R. 
19436)  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  a  national  urban  growth  poUcy.  to 
encourage  and  support  the  proper  growth 
and  development  of  our  States,  metro- 
pt^tan  areas,  cities,  counties,  and  towns 
with  emphasis  upon  new  community  and 
inner  city  development,  to  extend  and 
amend  laws  relating  to  bousing  and 
urban  development,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  of  the  managers  on  the 
pert  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 
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Tbe  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

The  Cleric   read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber n.  1970.> 

Mr.  PATMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  the  further  reading  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  It  has  been  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  and  copies  are  available  to  all 
Members  right  now. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas? 

Mr.  0R06S.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  do  I  understand  that 
the  gentleman  Is  going  to  explain  the 
conference  report  and  we  will  have  time 
to  bear  those  who  may  be  In  opposition  to 
It? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  19436,  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970,  which  is  now  be- 
fore the  House,  Includes  necessary  au- 
thorizations for  fiscal  year  1972  for  our 
housing  and  urban  develc^)ment  pro- 
grams and  authorizes  several  Important 
new  programs. 

This  bill  is  not  controversial.  It  passed 
the  Hoiise  in  nearly  the  same  form  by  a 
vote  of  328  to  30.  It  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  59  to  2. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  House 
conferees  prevailed  on  roughly  two  out 
of  every  three  items  of  difference  between 
the  two  bills.  Most  Important,  the  total 
dollar  authorization  In  the  bill — approxi- 
mately $2.8  billion — is  much  closer  to 
the  Hoiue-passed  bill,  which  was  t2.4 
billion,  than  the  Senate  bill,  which  was 
approximately  $4  billion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  changes 
made  In  conference  are  as  follows: 

First.  The  conference  report  contains 
the  urban  growth  and  new  community 
development  provisions  which  were  de- 
leted from  the  House  bill  by  a  narrow 
vote.  These  provisions  provide  for  the 
development  of  an  urban  growth  policy 
by  the  President  and  establish  a  greatly 
expanded  new  community  development 
program  within  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development. 

Second  The  conference  report  con- 
tains provisions  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  initiate  a  program  of  Federal  insur- 
ance against  crime.  The  House  bUl  made 
this  program  effective  Immediately: 
however,  the  conference  report  provides 
a  short  grace  period  during  which  the 
States  can  move  to  provide  crime  insur- 
ance. T%e  report  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary would  conduct  a  continuing 
review  of  the  availability  of  crime  insur- 
ance at  affordable  rates:  if  he  deter- 
mines that  such  insurance  is  not  avail- 


able, he  would  be  authorized  to  provide 
crime  insurance  directly  on  or  after 
August  1,  1971.  Of  course,  we  hope  the 
States  take  action  by  themselves:  but, 
we  urge  the  Secretary  to  be  prepared  to 
implement  tbe  program  immediately  on 
August  1,  1971. 

Third.  The  conference  report  contains 
Senate  amendments  dealing  with  public 
housing  rent  requirements  and  Federal 
assistance  for  public  housing  operating 
and  maintenance  expenses.  Prior  legis- 
lation has  restricted  the  maximum  rent 
which  may  be  set  by  public  housing  au- 
thorities at  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
tenant  Income.  The  conference  report  es- 
tablishes a  definition  of  income  for  pur- 
poses of  this  provision,  which  modifies 
slightly  the  definition  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill.  In  addition,  the  report  makes 
clear  that  HUD  is  permitted  to  pay  addi- 
tional amounts  to  public  housing  agen- 
cies to  help  improve  maintenance  and 
operation  of  projects  and  to  provide 
services  to  tenants.  This  action  clears  up 
a  year-long  dispute  between  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other  dif- 
ferences between  the  conference  report 
and  the  House-passed  bill.  However.  Its 
essential  features  are  the  same  as  the 
bill  which  was  overwhelmingly  passed 
by  the  House.  A  summary  follows: 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  la  a  matter  of 
concern  I  wish  to  mention  and  that  is 
the  way  in  wiiioh  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration is  administering  the  tech- 
nical assistance  grants  for  self-help 
housing  authorized  under  section  523 
(b)(1)(A)  of  their  authority  under 
title  V.  This  program  was  enacted  in 
1968  building  on  the  experience  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity's  Mi- 
grant Division,  which  lias  been  funding 
self-help  housing  sponsors  to  work  with 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 

A  major  purpose  in  providing  Farmers 


Home  AdmlnistraticHi  with  this  author- 
ity was  to  supplement  the  limited  fimds 
which  OEOs  Migrant  Division  had  to 
put  into  the  program.  Another  purpose 
was  to  make  the  program  available  to  a 
wider  spectrum  of  low-income  fami- 
lies, since  those  self-help  organizations 
funded  by  the  Migrant  Division  were 
limited  to  serving  only  farmworkers  and 
only  families  below  the  official  poverty 
line.  Now  I  learn  that  the  Acting  Assist- 
ant Administrator  for  Rural  Housing  in 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
imposing  some  artificial  limitatlonB  of 
his  own  on  this  program  which  cannot 
be  Justified  on  the  basis  of  the  law  nor 
even  on  the  tiasis  of  Farmers  Home's  own 
written  procedures. 

The  artificial  llmitaUou  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  requirement — evidently  ex- 
pressed verbally  to  applicant  self-help 
organizations,  but  not  put  in  writing; — 
that  they  assure  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration that  a  majority  of  the  families 
they  serve  will  not  be  farmworkers. 

Now,  for  the  Migrant  Division  of  OEO 
to,  in  effect,  discriminate  In  favor  of 
farmworkers  is  in  accordance  with  its 
special  legislative  mandate.  But,  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  to  dis- 
criminate against  farmwork  by  enforc- 
ing a  quota  system  is  another  matter  en- 
tirely and  is  without  support  in  the  leg- 
islation. The  intent  of  the  legislation  was 
to  help  low-income  families — whether 
farmworkers  or  nonfatmworkers — get 
better  housing  through  the  self-help 
process.  The  law  says  nothing  about  es- 
tablishing quotes  or  limits  either  for  or 
against  farmworkers  and  neither  does 
Farmers  Home's  Instruction  444.10, 
which  deals  with  the  self-help  techni- 
cal assistance  program.  With  regard  to 
those  organizations  eligible  for  grants, 
it  requires  that  they  be  "organized  for 
the  primary  purpose  of  assisting  low-  and 
moderate-income  families  to  obtain  ade- 
quate housing" — it  does  not  require  that 
they  serve  only  a  certain  quota  of  farm- 
workers or  a  certain  quota  of  nonfarm- 
workers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  serve  notice 
here  and  now — to  the  Secretary,  to  the 
Administrator  of  Farmers  Home,  and 
most  particularly  to  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Rural  Housing — that 
I  do  not  find  in  the  legislation  any  JusU- 
flcatlon  for  a  policy  of  quotas  affecting 
farmworkers  and  their  being  served  by 
agencies  funded  under  section  523(b)  n; 
(A) .  I  do  not  find  any  such  Justification 
in  their  own  procedures.  I  do  not  believe 
there  Is  any  adequate  Justification,  and 
1  suggest  that  this  arbitrary  and  tmsup- 
ported  policy  be  discontinued  Immedi- 
ately unless  and  until  the  agency  is  pre- 
pared to  seek  a  legislative  basis  for  it 
from  the  Congress. 

I  further  suggest  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administrator  take  affirmative 
steps  to  offset  any  adverse  effects  which 
this  quota  system  may  have  had  on 
earlier  applicants  for  self-help  technical 
assistance  grants  or  on  potential  appli- 
cant agencies. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  JONAS,  I  would  most  respectfully 
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have  to  dissent  from  the  statement  made 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.  The  legislation  Incorporated 
in  the  conference  report  bears  slight  re- 
semblance to  the  bill  that  [lassed  the 
House.  The  gentleman  has  talked  about 
the  House  passing  the  bill  so  overwhelm- 
ingly. That  was  an  entirely  different  bill. 
One  entire  title  that  was  stricken  in  the 
House  has  now  been  restored  in  con- 
ference. 

In  the  House  we  closed  back-door 
spending.  The  conferees  came  in  and  sur- 
rendered on  that  proposition.  This  bill  is 
now  filled  with  back-door  spending, 
which  would  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  to  by- 
pass the  appropriation  process.  The  ac- 
tivities of  the  Corporation  are  not  con- 
trolled by  the  (Corporation  Control  Act. 
We  wrote  a  provision  in  the  bill  on  this 
floor  requiring  that  It  be  subject  to  that 
act. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  will  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority If  the  minority  wishes  time. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JONAS.  If  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation were  such  that  it  would  be  ixisslble 
to  do  so,  I  would  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
commit this  conference  report  with  in- 
structions to  restore  the  appropriation 
process  in  the  financing  sections  of  this 
bill,  and  subject  the  Corporation  created 
under  it  to  the  (Corporation  Control  Act. 
But  I  understand  that  such  a  motion 
would  not  be  in  order  because  the  Senate 
has  already  adopted  the  conference  re- 
port and  dismissed  Its  conferees. 

So  the  only  opportunity  that  those  of 
us  who  are  opposed  to  back-door  spend- 
ing will  have  to  register  our  objections 
will  be  to  vote  down  the  conference  re- 
port, and  I  Intend  to  vote  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  share  the 
views  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina.  The  House  passed  a  far  more 
acceptable  housing  bill,  having  knocked 
out  title  I,  which  was  bad  legi.slation. 
This  conference  report  took  the  Senate 
version  of  that  provision  and  then  added 
to  the  Senate  version  two  provisions 
which  were  In  the  House  version,  and 
both  of  those  provisions  were  very  imac- 
ceptable.  So  you  took  a  bad  provision 
from  the  other  body  and  added  two  pro- 
visions in  the  defeated  proposal  In  the 
House  version,  and  we  end  up  with  the 
worse  of  two  worlds. 

The  conferees,  by  capitulating  to  the 
Senate,  did  not  stand  up  to  the  House  of 
Representati%'es  direction. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  conferees  are  proud 
of  what  they  did,  t>ecaure  they  examined 
the  bill  very  thoroughly,  very  carefully, 
and  sat  for  several  days  trying  to  agree. 
It  was  thoroughly  gone  into,  and  I  think 
really  It  is  a  good  bill.  The  conferees 
think  It  is  a  good  bUl. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Senate 
passed  It  unanimously.  I  do  not  share 
the  views  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  In  opposition  to  it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLETY.  I  think  it  might  be 
pointed  out  with  respect  to  title  I  of  the 
House  bill  was  stricken  out  but,  of 
course,  it  was  an  appropriate  subject  for 
the  conference.  It  Is  worth  noting  that 
all  of  the  conferees,  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  were  of  a  mind 
that  the  Senate  version  should  prevail, 
and  that  title  I  should  be  reinstituted. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  conferees 
are  supposed  to  go  over  there  and  defend 
the  Rouse  position,  and  you  did  not  do 
it. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  title  I  was 
stricken  by  a  very  close  vote  in  the 
House — very  close.  That  same  title  was 
adopted  by  the  Senate  with  four  votes 
dissenting:  it  was  adopted  overwhelm- 
ingly on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  it 
was  very  close  on  tbe  part  of  the  House. 
It  was  the  Judgment  of  your  conferees 
and  those  on  the  part  of  the  minority  of 
the  other  body  that  the  Senate  position 
should  prevail. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Do  you  not 
have  an  obligation  to  uphold  the  version 
approved  by  this  body?  Wliy  do  you  go 
over  there  with  the  idea  that  you  are 
going  to  capitulate  when  you  are  on  the 
way  over  to  a  conference? 

Mr.  ASHLETIf.  As  the  chairman  said, 
on  two  out  of  every  three  issues  that 
were  raised  in  the  conference,  the  House 
position  prevailed. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  did  have  some  pro- 
visions in  the  House  bill  we  could  not 
defend  because  the  Senate  conferees 
were  adamantly  opposed  to  them. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man please  explain  to  me  what  provisions 
in  the  House  bill  the  gentleman  sup- 
ported that  he  could  not  defend,  when 
the  gentleman  voted  for  this  bill 

Mr.  PATMAN.  There  were  a  couple  of 
provisions  that  had  to  be  removed  due 
to  the  Insistence  of  the  Senate.  That  Is 
what  I  am  talking  about 

Mr.  WACX50NNER.  Tell  me  what  pro- 
visions of  the  House-passed  bill  the  gen- 
tleman supported  and  endorsed  that  he 
could  not  defend? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  did  not  say  I  endorsed 
them. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
endorsed  them  when  he  voted  for  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man mean  he  voted  for  tbe  bill  and  did 
not  endorse  what  he  voted  for? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  ITie  gentleman  has  to 
give  me  time  to  answer.  He  cannot  Just 
keep  asking  me  questions. 

Mr.  WA(X>ONNER.  I  would  like  to 
have  an  answer  to  the  first  one. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  did  have  a  provision 
in  the  Senate  bill  the  gentleman  from 
*jii-Mfttn  was  much  in  favor  of  but  it  did 
not  prevail  in  oonference.  It  was  to  per- 


mit the  utilities  to  go  into  the  housing; 
business  through  wholly  owned  subsid- 
iaries. ITie  conference  Just  could  not  get 
a  majority  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  am  not  through 
yet.  Let  me  at  him  a  little  while  longer. 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  U  the  gentleman's 
amendment  so  I  am  constrained  to  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield  to  me  for  another  question? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAQCK)NNER.  How  many  times, 
how  long,  how  many  hours  did  this  com- 
mittee sit  with  the  Senate  in  conference 
on  this  biU? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  sat  for  several 
hours;  about  12  over  3  days. 

Mr.  WACK30NNER.  For  several  hours, 
and  the  House  conferees  gave  in  In  sev- 
eral hours? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Our  moUves  were  good. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Let  me  tell  the 
gentleman  I  do  have  some  (luestions.  be- 
cause the  gentleman  continually  refuses 
to  defend  the  House  position,  and  he 
continually  brings  back  something  else, 
and  I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  it. 
I  am  getting  sick  and  tired  of  reading 
in  the  newspaper  that  the  Senate  takes 
control  of  House-passed  legislation.  Any- 
time we  do  not  yield  to  them,  they  have 
a  filibuster,  but  we  always  yield  to  them. 
It  is  time  for  our  conferees  to  start  de- 
fending the  Bouse  position. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  genUeman  sounds 
as  if  he  were  speaking  from  knowledge. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  know  about  as 
much  of  what  Is  in  the  bill  as  the  gentle- 
man does,  because  he  cannot  answer  my 
questions.  This  conference  report  has 
Just  now  been  made  available. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  am  glad  the 
distinguished  chairman  brought  up  this 
amendment  which  was  In  the  bill  from 
the  other  body,  which  would  authorize 
the  public  utilities  to  get  into  low-cost 
housing.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
opposed  that  particular  provision,  and 
I  understand  he  fought  doggedly 
against  accepting  the  Senate  version  in 
this  Instance.  He  had  his  heart  set  In 
opposition  to  that  amendment.  But  when 
he  went  over  there  with  the  House  ver- 
sion on  title  I,  he  obviously  did  not  have 
his  heart  set  on  defending  the  House  po- 
sition, so  he  capitulated. 

I  will  say  only  one  thing.  Prom  now 
on  we  will  have  to  instruct  the  Bouse 
conferees  so  they  vrill  at  least  be  told  to 
defend  the  House  position. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  said  I 
was  opposed  to  the  provision  before  I 
went  over  there.  That  Is  not  true.  In 
fact,  I  did  not  even  know  it  actually  was 
retained  in  the  Senate  bill  until  we  went 
to  conference.  I  thought  It  had  been 
eliminated.  I  am  surprised  the  gentle- 
man would  even  offer  It.  It  woiild  have 
amended  the  Public  Utilities  Act  of  1935 
in  a  HUD  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  gentle- 
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man  wlU  yield  further  on  that  point,  the 
gentleman  knows  very  well  that  provi- 
sion was  in  the  Senate  version.  It  was 
coauthored  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan,  Senator  Hakt,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan, 
Senator  ORirriN.  a.  bipartisan  effort.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  knew  very  well 
that  provision  was  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  surprised  that  the 
dlatlnguished  gentlemen,  such  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  the  distinguished  minority  leader, 
would  insist  on  something  that  Is  really 
out  of  order  and  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  tell  the 
House  now  how  many  new  provisions 
are  in  this  conference  report  that  were 
not  even  considered  in  the  House? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  could  not  tell  that, 

there  are  no  new  programs  put  In  by  the 

conference. 

Mr.  JONAS.  There  are  several  I  know. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Ton  could  very  quickly 

find  out. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  did  not  have  the  confer- 
ence report  until  today. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  You  have  it  right  now. 
Mr.  JONAS.  I  cannot  read  35  pages  in 
5  minutes.  You  were  In  the  conference. 
You  can  tell  us  how  many  new  provi- 
sions were  inserted. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Penn.sylvania  <Mr.  Barrett  i. 
Mr.  BARRirrT.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
gentleman,  in  answer  to  his  question, 
there  are  no  new  provisions  in  this  con- 
ference report.  We  did  try  to  change  one 
provision  in  it  and  the  Senate  objected 
and  we  yielded  to  the  Senate  because  we 
felt  It  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas,  in  the  well,  stated  in  liis  opening 
remarks  that  there  were  three  or  four 
provisions  included  in  the  conference  re- 
port that  were  not  considered  In  the 
House.  I  asked  him  to  specify  them. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  No.  I  do  not  think  the 
statement  is  exactly  correct.  I  said  there 
were  two  provisions  in  the  conference 
that  we  could  not  accept,  and  I  referred 
to  one  of  them. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WAOGONNER.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  made  an  exact  statement,  be- 
cause if  he  will  read  the  record  book 
that  has  been  transcribed,  what  the  gen- 
tleman  said   was  that  there  were  two 
positions  that  the  conferees  could  not 
defend. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WAOOONNER.  The  latter  state- 
ment is  correct. 

Mr.  PATJ4AN.  There  were  several  I 
did  defend. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  You  did  not  say 
"defend":  you  said  "could  not  defend." 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 


Mis.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 

gentleman  for  yielding. 

Without  speaking  to  the  report  now 
before  us,  but  to  a  much  broader  t^ue — 
I  know  notliing  about  the  conference  on 
housing — I  would  say  I  have  partici- 
pated in  conference  meetings  where  on 
the  House  side  we  have  fought  tena- 
ciously for  a  certain  provision  and  have 
prevailed,  and  I  have  gone  to  conference 
committees  and  seen  the  Bouse  recede 
on  point  after  point  after  point,  so  that 
the  bill  comes  back  and  there  is  no  re- 
semblance In  the  conference  committee 
report  to  the  position  taken  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House, 

My  suggestion  today,  for  what  it  Is 
worth,  is  that  a  major  change  in  the 
rules  might  well  be  considered  by  the 
House,  that  the  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  majority  side  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  conferees  on  the  minority 
side  should  be  chosen  on  the  basis  that 
they  supported  the  position  taken  by 
the  House  before  we  go  to  conference. 

It  seems  to  me,  no  matter  what  the 
conference  session  is.  then  the  House, 
without  giving  instructions,  would  be 
assured  that  the  majority  of  the  House 
conferees  would  be  defending  the  House 
position,  as  the  rules  require. 

I  thank  tne  genueman  for  yielding. 
This  does  not  pertain  to  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. She  made  a  very  wise  sugges- 
tion. If  you  want  to  change  the  rules, 
change  them:  but  in  this  case  the  con- 
ferees appointed  were  certainly  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  House  position. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  Now  the  Senate  has 
acted :  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WAOGONNER.   They  have  dis- 
missed their  conferees? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Yes. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Which  means  we 
cannot  move  to  recommit  It  to  confer- 
ence. But  we  can  voto  it  down,  and  the 
Senate  will  be  forced  to  reappoint  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly  you  have  a 
right  to  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  I  think  that  Is 
what  this  House  ought  to  do,  too. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Of  course  you  have  a 
very  fine  housing  bill  here  you  would 
be  voting  against.  People  are  desperately 
in  need  of  housing. 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  You  are  talking 
to  one  man  who  has  the  courage  to  vote 
against  It.  I  know  it  is  not  all  bad.  I 
know  FHA  must  be  extended  but  you 
have  forsaken  the  House  position. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  a  goal  of  2.6 
million  houses  a  year  commencing  In 
1968,  and  we  have  not  produced  40  per- 
cent of  that  number.  So  we  are  badly 
and  sadly  behind  on  housing  construc- 
tion. We  need  housing.  I  think  you  had 
better  think  twice  before  you  vote 
against  a  good  housing  bill  lilte  this. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  BARRETT.  I  Just  want  to  Inform 


the  House  if  they  vote  this  oonfarence 
report  down  they  will  vote  down  the 
money  for  public  housing,  they  will  vote 
down  the  money  for  the  235  and  23S  pro- 
grams, they  will  vote  down  the  rent  sup- 
plement program.  There  will  be  no  money 
left  for  these  very  essential  and  v«ry  im- 
portant programs.  So  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  take  that  action. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  re<iuests  for  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  train  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  WiDNALL  I  want  time? 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Yes,  I  would  like  time. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  How  much  time  do  you 
want? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  We  have  a  total  of  1 
hour? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  We  have  an  hour. 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  What  have  you  taken 
up  to  now? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman has  consumed  20  minutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL  Would  you  yield  me 
20  minutes? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Certainly.  If  you  want 
20  minutes.  And  you  may  yield  to  any- 
body you  want  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  yield,  let  me  say 
in  conclusion  this  report  was  signed  by 
all  of  the  conferees  of  the  House  and 
Senate.  It  is  a  very  carefully  prepared 
report,  and  we  are  all  proud  of  it.  It 
furnishes  housing  to  the  people  who  need 
housing  so  badly. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  in- 
clude in  my  remarks  a  letter  recently  re- 
ceived by  me  from  the  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Homebullders  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  bill: 

DKCKUBDl  1,  1070. 
Ron.  WluaRT  Patmak, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, HouM  of  Repreaentativea,  Wath- 
ington.  D.C. 

VtAM  Ur.  Ckaikmam:  1  understand  ttiat 
Hit.  19436.  tile  propo6«d  Housing  &nd  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1S70.  U  due  for  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House  tomor- 
row. Thla  extremely  significant  bUl  will  en- 
able the  many  essential  liouslng  and  de- 
velopment programs  of  HUD  to  keep  going. 
Wltliout  It.  many  of  the  FHA  and  other 
HUD  programs  will  not  have  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  on  at  least  through  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

It  Is  essential  to  the  nation  and  the  home- 
bulldlng  Industry  that  there  t»  no  Inter- 
ruption in  HUD'S  ability  to  continue  its  part 
or  the  Job  of  housing  our  citizens.  This  bill 
would  enable  HUD  to  do  this.  Other  pro- 
posals, which  we  understand  have  been  made 
for  a  short  extension  of  the  FHA  Insuring 
authority  plus  minimal  authorizations  for 
some  of  the  HUD  programs,  are  not  adequate 
to  assure  that  HUD  and  the  housing  in- 
dustry will  be  able  to  maintain  their  present 
pace.  In  the  current  period  of  uncertainty 
in  the  economy,  such  a  downgrading  of  hous- 
ing could   be  disastrous. 

We  lirge  your  resistance  to  efforts  that 
would  strip  the  substance  from  H.R.  1M36, 
leaving  only  a  bare  bones  skeleton.  The 
housing  and  urban  development  needs  of 
the  country  demand  more  than  skeleton 
legislation. 

8tnc«x«ly. 

Loon  R.  Babsa, 

President. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yltid  to  me  before  he  leaves 
the  floor? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yidd  to  the  gentlaman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
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strong  support  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill.  H.R.  19436,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  This 
conference  report  is  the  result  of  3  days 
of  long  and  arduous  meetings  to  recon- 
cile the  House  and  Senate  differences  on 
the  1970  housing  bill.  There  were  some 
85  major  differences  to  be  agreed  upon  in 
the  conference,  as  well  as  many  more 
minor  and  technical  differences.  It  was  a 
dilBctilt  conference,  because  this  bill  was 
a  long  and  complex  piece  of  legislation 
vrith  a  number  of  controversial  provi- 
sions, but  we  were  able  to  reach  a  biparti- 
san agreement  on  all  matters  before  the 
conference.  As  the  members  will  see.  the 
conference  report  has  been  signed  by  all 
of  the  minority  members  participating 
to  the  conference. 

We  have  gone  a  long  way  in  this  year's 
housing  bill  in  establishing  new  direc- 
tions toward  a  much-needed  long-term 
policy  on  the  problems  of  urban  growth 
and  new  communities.  We  have  also 
sought  to  keep  with  our  commitments  to 
meettog  the  housing  goals,  which  we  set 
for  ourselves  to  1968  or  26  million  units 
of  housing  over  the  next  decade,  with  6 
million  of  these  units  being  for  federally 
assisted  low-  and  moderate-tocome 
housing.  We  have  also  established  for 
the  first  time  a  much  needed  program 
to  guarantee  the  availability  of  crime  to- 
surance  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  new  provision  is  much  needed  to 
many  of  our  cities,  particularly  by  small 
businessmen  and  homeowners.  There  are 
also  provisions  to  assist  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  to 
simplifying  a  number  of  their  housing 
programs. 

This  conference  report  is  basically  the 
same  bill  that  was  the  Stephens'  sub- 
stitute, which  was  considered  by  the  full 
House  on  December  2  and  3.  TTiere  was 
very  little  change  made  to  the  conference 
with  regard  to  the  Stephens'  substitute, 
so  that  this  conference  report  is  basically 
very  close  to  what  the  House  passed 
December  3,  with  the  exception  that  the 
conferees  tocluded  to  the  conference  re- 
port. Mr.  Ashley's  urban  growth  and 
new  commimlties  title  which  was  defeat- 
ed very  narrowly  by  a  teller  vote  Decem- 
ber 3.  We  have  cut  back  on  a  number  of 
authorizations  In  the  conference  report, 
particularly  the  urban  renewal  program 
and  model  cities  program.  We  increased 
the  authorization  for  public  housing  for 
fiscal  year  1972,  and  we  have  Included  a 
number  of  provisions  regardtag  the 
operations  of  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram that  were  contatoed  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  These  amendments,  spon. 
sored  by  Senator  Baooitc  of  Massachu- 
setts, which  had  my  strong  support,  will 
go  a  a  long  way.  I  hope,  to  aiding  local 
public  houstag  authorities  to  meet  the 
rising  cost  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. We  have  also  provided  additional 
funds  for  the  very  Important  section  235 
homeownerahip  assistance  program  and 
the  section  236  rental  housing  program. 
The  conference  report  adopted  the  House 
provisions  on  farm  housing,  which  will 
liberalize  a  number  of  programs  tor 
houstog  in  rural  areas,  particularly  for 
migrant  farm  laborers.  I  would  urge  the 
Secretary  of  HUD  to  take  all  necessary 
stejjs,  immediately,  to  assure  that  the 


benefits  of  the  section  235  program  are 
limited  to  families  which  cannot  afford 
to  obtato  decent  homes  without  subsidy. 
Tills  has  been  a  matter  which  has  k>een 
before  our  committee  all  year  and  before 
the  full  House.  It  has  been  discussed  and 
debated  considerably,  so  that  I  urge  the 
Secretary  to  proceed  along  these  lines 
wl^  all  deliberate  speed.  In  particular, 
the  Secretary  should  make  sure  that  a 
family  who  can  afford  an  old  house 
without  a  subsidy  not  be  given  a  subsidy 
to  buy  a  new  house  with  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  closing  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment the  dlsttogulshed  ranking  mtoority 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  Mr.  Wujnall,  who  has  con- 
tributed more  to  this  houstag  bill,  than 
to  tuiy  other  housing  bill  on  which  he 
and  I  have  worked  over  the  past  few 
years.  Without  his  assistance  and  leader- 
ship, I  do  not  believe  that  there  would 
have  been  a  houstog  bill  this  year.  I 
would  also  like  to  compliment  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr. 
Ashley),  whose  2  long  years  of  work 
have  resulted  in  the  adoption,  for  the 
flrst  time,  of  the  urban  growth  and  new 
community  progiam.  Also,  I  would  like 
to  extend  my  compliments  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Stephens  ) ,  who  has  done  much  to  assist 
us  in  acttog  on  this  very  Important  bill. 
He  has  cooperated  with  us  and  assisted 
us  to  every  step  of  the  way  in  expcdittog 
this  piece  of  legislation:  and  ftoaJly.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  dlsttogulshed 
chairman  of  our  committee.  Mr.  Patman, 
for  all  of  his  cooperation  and  leadership 
which  he  has  exercised  this  year  to  the 
field  of  hoiistog  and  urban  development. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ba«- 
RETT),  I  note  that  section  821  of  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  bill  is  now 
section  920  of  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees.  This  Is  the  section  dealing 
with  the  relati(xishlp  between  savings 
and  loan  associations  which  are  con- 
trolled by  holding  companies,  and  the 
servl(;e  corporations  of  these  savtogs  and 
loan  associations.  There  is  a  technical 
aspect  of  the  legislative  language  which 
I  believe  needs  some  clarification.  "Hie 
language  does  not  specifically  spell  out 
the  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan,  discount,  or  extension  of  credit 
received  by  the  tiiird  party  may  be  used. 
I  understand  it  was  Intended  that  the 
proceeds  of  the  loan,  discount  or  exten- 
sion of  credit  granted  by  an  association 
to  a  third  party  on  security  of  property 
acquired  from  the  service  corporation 
could  be  paid  over  to  the  service  corpo- 
ration in  consideration  for  the  property 
as  well  as  services  rendered  by  the  cor- 
poration in  connection  with  the  trans- 
action. Would  the  gentleman  kindly  ad- 
vise me  as  to  whether  my  imderstandtog 
of  this  is  accurate? 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Yes;  that  Is  the  to- 
tention  of  the  legislation.  The  language 
of  the  section  will  extend  equal  powers 
to  all  savtogs  and  loan  associations, 
whether  under  holding  companies  or  not, 
In  their  dealings  with  their  service  cor- 
porations and  Its  dealings. 


Mr.  HANNA.  "nieo  I  assume  all  savtogs 
and  loans  and  their  service  corporations 
will  be  able  to  operate  under  policies  now 
to  effect 

Mr.  BABRSTTT.  That  Is  correct.  At 
this  potot  I  wish  to  Include  the  Bank 
Board  regulations  relattag  to  service 
corporations: 

Thb  REctTLATioN :  0.546.9-1  Snvxcx 

GOBPORATIONS 

(a)  General  service  corporations. 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  sectlooa. 
a  Federal  association  which  has  a  charter 
in  the  form  of  Charter  N  or  Charter  K  (rev.) 
may  Invest  in  the  capital  stock,  obligations, 
or  other  securities  of  any  service  corporation 
organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  Dis- 
trict, Commonwealth,  territory,  or  posua»-^v 
slon  In  which  the  home  office  of  such  tJSo^  jl 
elation  Is  located  If:  jfc 

(1)  The  entire  capital  stock  of  such  se^^""^^ 
Ice  corporation  Is  available  for  purchaseJoy, 
and  only  by,  any  and  all  savings  and  Kan 
associations  with  a  home  office  In  ttiat 
State,  District,  Commonwealth,  territory,  or 
poseesalon.  and  the  capital  stock  Is  owned 
by  more  than  one  savings  and  loan  aFso- 
clatlon; 

<3)  Not  more  than  10  percent  of  the  out- 
standing capital  stock  of  such  service  cor- 
poration Is,  or  may  be,  owned  by  any  savings 
and  loan  association,  except  that  In  any 
State,  District,  Commonwealth,  territory  or 
possession  ID  which  the  home  offices  of  less 
than  15  savings  and  loan  associations  are 
located,  not  more  than  33  !4  percent  of  the 
ouutandlng  capital  stock  of  such  service 
corporation  is,  or  may  be,  owned  by  any 
savings  and  loan  association; 

(3)  Every  eligible  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciation is  pertnltted  to  own  an  equal  amount 
of  the  capital  stock  of  such  service  corpora- 
tion or,  on  such  uniform  basis  as  may  tie 
fixed  by  such  corporation,  each  such  asso- 
ciation Is  permitted  to  own  an  amount  of 
capita]  stock  that  le  a  stated  percentage  of 
Its  assets  or  savings  capital  at  the  time 
of  any  purchase  by  It  of  such  stock,  but  cap- 
ital stock  outstanding  on  Decemt>er  31,  19S4, 
may  be  disregarded  In  determining  compli- 
ance with  this  requirement;   and 

(4)  Substantially  all  of  the  activities  of 
such  service  corporation,  performed  directly 
or  tlirough  one  or  more  wholly-owned  sub- 
sidiaries, consist  of  one  or  more  of  the 
following: 

(1)  originating,  purchasing,  selling,  and 
servicing  loans,  and  participations  In  loans 
secured  by  flrst  Hens  upon  real  estate  and 
mobile  homes.  Including  brokerage  and  ware- 
housing of  such  real  estate  and  mobile  home 
loans; 

<U)  originating,  purchasing,  selling,  and 
servicing  educational  loans; 

(tu)  malting  any  Investment  of  the  types 
speclBed  In  S  545.9  and  I  545.9-3; 

(Iv)  performing  the  following  services,  prl- 
nutrlly  for  savings  and  loan  associations  with 
home  offices  In  the  same  State,  District,  Com- 
monwealth, territory,  or  possession: 

(a)  clerical  services,  acoountlng,  data 
processing,  and  Internal  auditing; 

(b)  credit  Information,  appraising,  con- 
struction loan  Inspection,  and  abstracting; 

(c)  development  and  admimstratlon  of 
personnel  twneflt  programs.  Including  life 
insurance,  health  Insurance,  and  pension  or 
retlrentent  plans: 

(d)  research,  studies,  and  surveys: 

<e)  purchasing  of  office  supplies,  fumltura, 
and  equipment: 

(/)  development  and  operation  of  storage 
faculties  for  microfilm  or  other  duplicate 
records; 

ig)  advertising  and  other  services  to  pro- 
cure and  retain  both  savings  accounts  and 
loans. 

(V)  acquisition  of  unimproved  real  estate 
lota,  and  other  unimproved  t«al  estate  for  the 
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purpose  of  prompt  d«veIopnaent  and  subcU- 
Tlsion,  pTlnclpallj  for  construction  of  houa- 
Inj  or  lor  rM»le  to  ochers  for  such  coiutruc- 
tlon,  or  for  use  m  mobUe  home  sites: 

(vL)  deTelopnuat  and  sutKUnslozi  of,  and 
cooBtructlon  of  improvements  (Including 
ImprovenMnU  to  be  uaed  for  oommerclal  or 
community  pxirpcwea.  when  incidental  to  a 
housing  project )  for  sale  or  for  r«nt«l  oo.  real 
e«ut«  referred  to  In  subdlTlaloa  <t)  of  this 
subparagraph; 

<vu)  acqiUMtton  of  Improved  realdenUat 
rml  estate  and  mobile  homea  to  be  held  for 
rental: 

<vm)  aoqulalUon  of  Improved  rtaldencial 
real  estate  for  remodeling,  rehabilitation, 
modernization,  renovation,  or  demolition  and 
rebuUdlng  for  sale  or  far  rental; 

(U)  malntectanoe  and  managameot  of 
ranlal  real  estate  referred  to  in  subdivisions 
(VI).  (Til),  and  (vui)  of  this  subpoia^tipb. 
and  any  real  eaCaie  owned  by  holders  of 
iu  capital  stock: 

(X)  participation  in  any  manner  (without 
regard  to  the  requirement  that  activiuea  be 
performed  dlreoely  or  through  a  wholly - 
owned  subsidiary)  with  any  service  corpora- 
tion which  meeu  the  requirements  of  this 
section,  or  with  any  non-proflt  organization 
la  any  of  the  acUvltlea  referred  to  In  sub- 
divisions (V)  through  (U)  of  thU  subpara- 
graph or  activities  reasonably  incidental 
thereto: 

(xl)  activities  resonably  Incidental  to  the 
activities  described  in  the  foregoing  subdi- 
visions of  this  subparagraph   (4);   and 

(xll)  such  other  activities.  Including  a 
Joint  venture  In  any  other  activity  or  In  any 
activity  q>ecUled  In  this  paragraph  (4),  as 
the  Board  may  approve  upon  application 
therefor  by  any  such  aervice  corporation  or 
otherwise. 

(b)  Other  service  corporations.  In  addition 
to  investment  in  a  service  corporation  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  paragraph  (a)  of 
thU  secUon,  a  Federal  association  which  has 
a  charter  in  the  form  of  Charter  N  or  Charier 
K  (rev.)  may  Invest  in  the  capital  stock,  obli- 
gations, or  other  secuilUee  of  any  service 
corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State,  District,  Commonwealth,  territory,  or 
possession  in  which  the  home  office  of  the 
association  la  located  If : 

(1)  The  entire  capital  stock  of  such  corpo- 
ration Is  hrfd  by  one  or  more  savings  and 
loan  aasoclaUona  or  Federal  associations  with 
a  home  office  in  that  State.  District,  Com- 
monwealth, territory  or  poaseasion; 

(2)  The  actlviuee  xjt  such  oorporation,  per- 
formed directly  or  through  one  or  more 
wholly-owned  subaldlarles,  consist  solely  of 
one  or  more  of  the  activities  specified  in  sub- 
dlvlslona  (l)  through  (xl)  of  paragraph 
(a)  (4)  or  this  section,  and  such  other  activi- 
ties. Including  acting  as  Insurance  agent  or 
bnktr.  aacrow  agent,  or  trustee  under  deeds 
of  trust,  and  tncludlog  s  Joint  venture  In 
any  such  other  activity  or  any  activity  speci- 
fied in  said  subdivisions  (I)  through  (xl), 
as  ths  Board  may  approve  upon  appUcm- 
tlon  therefor  by  such  corporation  or  other- 
wise; and 

(3)  The  ftdlowlng  limltaUons  ai«  com- 
piled with: 

(1)  If  6  or  more  aavlngs  and  loan  associa- 
tions (including  any  Federal  avoclaUon) 
hold  capital  stock  In  such  corpomtlon  and 
no  one  such  aasoclaUon  holds  more  tl»n  40 
percent  of  such  stock,  such  corporation,  in- 
cluding any  subsidiary,  does  not  Incur  or 
have  outstanding  at  any  Ume  unsecured  debt, 
other  than  to  a  holder  of  its  capital  stock. 
to  excess  o<  an  amount  equal  to  3  percent 
of  the  asaeu  of  the  holders  of  its  capital 
stock,  and  does  not  Incur  or  have  outstand- 
ing at  any  time  e«:ured  debt,  other  than  to 
a  holder  of  its  c^>ltal  stock,  in  excMs  of  an 
■raount  equal  to  4  percent  of  such  sasets 
(••cuied  debt  wlU  be  deemed  to  be  unse- 
cured for  purposes  of  this  subpuragr^h  (3) 
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to  the  extent  that  such  (tebt  exceeds  the 

market  value  of  any  security  therefor) ;  and 
(11)  If  less  than  fi  savings  and  loan  — tp-tIs- 
UozM  (including  any  Federal  association) 
hold  capital  stock  in  such  corporauon  or 
one  siu^h.  association  holds  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  such  stock,  such  corporation,  Includ- 
ing any  aubaldlary,  does  not  Incur  or  have 
outstaodlng  at  any  time  debt  In  exoeee  of 
the  foUowtog  Umltatlons: 

(a)  In  the  case  ot  unsecured  debt,  other 
than  to  a  holder  of  its  coital  stock,  the 
leaser  of  an  amotmt  equal  to  ( i )  l  percent  at 
the  asseu  of  the  holder  cr  holders  of  lu  capl. 
tal  stock,  or  (2)  the  Investment  In  the  stock, 
obligations,  or  other  sccuritlee  of  such  oor- 
poration by  the  bolder  or  holders  at  Its 
capital  stock,  excluding  secuiwd  debt  owed 
by  stich  ocffporarion  to  such  holdw  cr  hold- 
en;  and 

(&)  In  the  case  of  secured  debt,  other  than 
to  a  boider  of  lu  ci^ltal  stock,  the  inisiin 
of  an  amount  equal  to  (i)  4  percent  of  the 
assets  of  the  holder  of  its  capital  stock  or 
(2)  4  times  the  Inveotment  In  the  stock, 
obligations,  or  other  seourttles  of  such  cor- 
poraUon  by  the  holder  or  holders  of  its 
capita!  stock,  excluding  secured  debt  owed  by 
such  corporation  to  such  holder  or  hoLdets. 
(D)  Limitations. 

A  Federal  association  may  make  any  In- 
vestment under  this  section  if  its  aggregate 
outstanding  Investment  in  the  capital  stock, 
obligations,  or  other  securities  of  eervloe 
corporations  and  subsidiaries  thereof  (in. 
eluding  on  loans,  secured  and  unsecurvd,  to 
service  corporations,  of  any  subsidiaries 
thereof,  and  to  Joint  ventures  of  such  serv- 
ice corporations  or  subsidiaries,  whether  or 
not  the  Federal  assoclaUon  is  a  stockholder 
in  »\ich  service  oorporatlons)  would  not 
thereupon  exceed  1  percent  of  the  associa- 
tion's asaete.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section. 
the  term  "aggregate  outstanding  InTestznent" 
means  the  sum  of  amounts  paid  for  ths 
acquisition  of  capital  stock  or  securltlea  and 
aDKHULta  Invested  In  obligations  of  service 
corporations  less  amounts  received  from  the 
^^  of  capital  stock  or  securities  of  service 
corporations  and  amounts  paid  to  the  Fed- 
eral aaaoclatton  to  retire  obligations  of  serv- 
ice corporatioos. 
(d)  Examination. 

No  Federal  eseoclatlon  may  Inveet  In  the 
o^ltal  stock,  obligations,  or  other  seciwltiee 
of  any  service  corporation  unlets  said  service 
corporation  has  executed  and  flied  with  the 
Supervisory  Agent  of  the  Board  at  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  the  district  In  which 
such  corporation  is  located  a  written  agree- 
ment. In  form  preecrlbed  by  the  Board,  that : 

(1)  in  the  case  of  a  service  oorporaUoo 
described  in  paragrai^  (a)  of  this  secUon. 
such  eco-poratdon  wlU  pennit  and  pay  the  coat 
of  such  exaznlnatlon  of  the  corporation  by 
the  Board  ae  the  Board  from  time  to  time 
deems  neoassary  to  determine  the  propriety 
of  any  Investment  by  a  FMeral  awoc4ation 
under  this  section;  and 

(2)  In  the  case  of  a  service  corporation 
described  in  paragraph  (b)  of  this  section. 
such  corporation.  If  not  one  which  meets  the 
requirements  of  i  e.MS.I4-5.  wUl  permit  and 
pay  the  cost  of  such  examination  and/or 
audit  by  the  Board  as  the  Board  may  from 
time  to  time  deem  necessary. 

(e>  Disposal  of  Investment.  Whenever  a 
eervice  oorporatlcui  engages  In  an  activity 
which  is  not  permissible  for  or  exceeds  the 
Hmltacton  on,  a  service  corporauon  in  which 
a  Federal  association  may  inveet,  or  when- 
ever the  capital  stock  ownership  require- 
meats  of  this  section  ore  not  met.  a  Federal 
association  having  an  investment  In  such 
corporation  Including  any  subdivision  there- 
of, shall  di^xise  of  such  inveetment  promptly 
unless,  within  90  days  following  the  date  of 
mailing  of  wnttKXi  notloe  by  the  Board  to 
such  toTostlng  aasoclatton,  the  Imperrmlwlble 
activity  Is   discontinued,   the  limitation   Is 


compiled  with,  or  the  capital  stock  owner- 
ahlp  requirements  are  met. 

(f)  Corporate  name.  No  Federal  asaocla- 
Uon  may  invest  in.  or  retain  any  investment 
in,  the  capital  stock.  ohUgatlona,  cr  other 
securities  of  any  service  oorporation  the  cor- 
porate name  of  which  includes  the  words 
"National".  "Federal",  or  "United  States"  or 
the  initials  "tJB.". 

(g)  Applications.  Any  application  which 
is  made  to  the  Board  under  this  section  shau 
be  in  form  prescribed  by  the  Board  and  fUed 
with  the  Supervisory  Agent  of  the  Board  at 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  the  district 
in  which  the  sppllcant  Is  located.  In  the  case 
of  a  proposed  service  corporation  which  has 
not  yet  been  organized,  any  application  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section  may  be  made  by  one 
or  more  Federal  associations  which  propose 
investment   in  such  corporation. 

(h)  Revision  of  specified  activities  and 
llmitaUons.  The  activities  and  limitations 
specified  In  this  section  for  aervice  corpora- 
tions In  which  Federal  associations  may  in- 
vest are  subject  to  revision  from  time  to 
time. 

(1)  Limitations  on  activities.  The  activities 
which  are  specified  In  this  section  for  service 
oorporatlons  In  which  Federal  associations 
may  Inveet  do  not  Include  their  use  to  acquire 
"scheduled  items',  as  defined  In  Sd61.15  of 
this  chapter,  from  an  "insured  institution", 
as  defined  in  I  5«l.l  of  this  chapter. 

(J)  Previous  approvals.  In  the  case  of  any 
investment  by  a  Federal  association  In  a 
service  corporation  which  was  specifically 
approved  by  the  Board  under  paragraph  (b) 
of  this  section  prior  to  Jiily  2,  IflVO,  said  ap- 
proval is  hereby  deemed  to  appJy  to  such 
Investment  on  and  after  July  2,  1970.  if  the 
activities  of  such  corporation  consist  only 
of  those  activities  spectflcaUy  approved  by 
the  Board  and  any  activities  d«ecribed  In 
paragraph  (b)  (2)  of  this  section,  and  If  the 
limitations  of  this  section  are  complied  with. 

(k)  Definition  of  "Joint  venture."  The 
term  "Joint  venture"  as  used  In  this  section 
means  any  Joint  undertaking  with  one  or 
more  persons  or  legal  enutles  in  any  form. 
Including  a  Joint  tenancy,  tenancy  In  com- 
mon, or  partnership  and  Including  invest- 
ment In  a  corporation  other  than  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary. 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  BARarrr,  was  given  permission  to 
extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RXCORD.) 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  of 
the  Members  from  both  Houses  who 
served  on  the  conference  committee  on 
the  housing  bill  had  Just  gone  through 
a  very  long  and  wearying  and  often  bit- 
ter battle  over  the  one  banJc-holdlng 
company  bill — and  thai  we  engaged  In 
another  protracted  aeries  of  hard  ne- 
gotiating sessions  on  the  bill  now  before 
us.  Hence,  we  knew  we  had  to  make 
numerous  concessions  on  both  sides  in 
a  desire  to  reach  agreement  on  a  com- 
promise bill  which  we  could  pass  In  these 
final  days  of  the  91st  Congress.  There 
are  many  good  features  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement,  and  I  hope  it  succeeds 
in  stimulating  a  desperately  needed  ex- 
pansion in  our  housing  supply  and  In  the 
availability  of  construction  and  mort- 
gage funds. 

Four  provisions  of  the  House  bill  were 
directed  to  the  elimination  of  scandalous 
situations  in  home  financing  practices 
uncovered  here  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  found  to  be  true  elsewhere 
In  the  coimtry  as  well,  by  an  ad  hoc 
subcommittee  on  Home  Financing  Prac- 
tices and  Procedures  which  I  chaired 
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in  this  Congress,  by  appointment  of 
Chairman  Fatuan  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currenc;.  Three  of  those 
four  reforms  are  contained  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

FCNALTT   FOB   rAL8l  C1.AIMS 

One  of  them  makes  It  a  Federal  crime 
to  submit  false  data  to  an  Insured  sav- 
ings and  loan  on  the  true  value  of  a 
property  on  which  a  mortgage  is  to  be 
granted — a  protection  against  fraud 
which  the  law  already  accords  to  Fed- 
eral flnancial  Institutions  and  to  nearly 
all  federally  Insured  flnancial  Institu- 
tions, such  as  banks,  credit  unions,  and 
so  forth. 

Because  of  a  longstanding  loophole  In 
this  section  of  the  Criminal  Code,  In- 
sured savings  and  loans  have  not  had 
this  same  protection.  Prom  now  on  they 
will  be  protected  In  this  fashion.  This 
should  help  to  end  the  deliberate  falsifi- 
cation of  sales  prices  on  homes,  often 
achieved  through  fictitious  transfers 
through  straw  parties — one  of  the  major 
devices  used  in  Washington,  and  In  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  to  Inflate  the 
cost  of  mner  city  housing. 

The  Govenmient'B  own  stake  In  this  is 
extremely  high.  That  is  because  many  of 
these  properties  carry  mortgages  issued 
by  Insured  savings  and  loans  at  excessive 
levels  compared  to  the  property's  real 
value.  When  defaults  occur,  as  they  often 
do  on  these  overpriced  properties,  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  may  then  have  to  pick  up 
the  loss.  In  addition,  and  this  Is  becom- 
ing increasingly  significant,  the  FHA 
often  subsidizes  the  interest  rate  for  low- 
income  families  buying  these  homes  at 
Inflated  prices,  and  If  the  mortgage  is 
based  on  fraudulent  claims  as  to  the 
property's  value,  the  Government  la  then 
paying  up  to  Tii  percent  or  8  percent  in- 
terest per  year  on  a  mortgage  which  may 
be  as  much  as  twice  what  the  property 
may  really  be  worth. 

These  fraudulent  valuations  practices 
must  be  halted.  Giving  the  savings  and 
loans  the  protection  of  the  criminal  code 
provisions  against  false  claims  should 
help  to  deter  these  abuses,  if  the  law  is 
enforced. 

ftlXn71.A-nK0  DISTUCT  OF  COCTTHBU  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAMS 

Another  provlaion  of  the  Rouse-passed 
bill  contained  in  the  conference  bill 
brings  all  Insured  savings  and  loans  or 
similar  ii^sUtutions  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  under  the  direct  supervision 
and  regulatory  authority  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  eliminating  a 
no-man's-land,  the  nonregulation  of 
savings  and  loans  in  the  District  which 
are  Insured  by  the  PSLIC  but  are  not 
federally  chartered  Institutions.  As  we 
foimd  in  our  inve^tluation.  at  least  one 
major  savings  and  loan  in  the  District 
had  all  of  the  advantages  of  Government 
insurance  of  its  deposits,  but  none  of  the 
responsibilities  flowing  from  effective 
Oovenunent  regulation.  It  was  able  to 
get  away  with  practices  we  now  hope  to 
see  eliminated  completely  here. 

SPICIAI.     ASSISTANT     TO     HOD     SCCRKTART     FOR 
ASSZSTZD   HOUSING 

A  third  section  of  the  conference  bill 
resulting  from  the  work  of  the  ad  hoc 


subcommittee  provides  for  the  creation 
In  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  of  a  new  position  of  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  for  assisted  hous- 
ing— to  help  nonprofit  groups  which  are 
Interested  in  providing  better  housing  for 
low-income  families  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance they  urgently  need  in  coping 
with  the  bureaucratic  requirements  for 
clearance  of  their  applications  and  fund- 
ing. This  would  be  a  central  clearing  of- 
fice for  all  applications,  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  information,  and — most  Impor- 
tant— for  actual  service  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  forms  and  other  required  data. 
This  office  will  also  have  as  its  assign- 
ment the  development  of  simpler  proce- 
dures, so  that  the  mass  of  paperwork  can 
be  reduced  and  much  of  it  eliminated.  We 
heard  testimony  in  our  hearings  of  in- 
dividuals having  to  prepare  and  sign 
hundreds  of  separate  documents  for 
qualification  of  an  assisted  housing 
project  and  in  one  case  there  were  80 
documents  required  for  a  single  house. 
This  Is  ridiculous. 

SAVIMOS  AND  LOAN  CONDUCTS  OF  IWlEf  I 

One  of  the  most  important  recom- 
mendations of  my  ad  hoc  subcommittee 
was  that  strong  and  effective  regulations 
be  developed  and  enforced  by  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board  covering 
insider-dealing,  self-dealing,  and  con- 
flicts of  Interest  of  all  kinds  by  officials 
of  insured  savings  and  loaiu.  These  regu- 
lations, we  said,  should  cover  such  things 
as  preference  to  appratsal  services  or 
title  companies  or  insurance  firms  in 
which  officials  of  the  savings  and  loan 
have  a  personal  interest,  and  the  whole 
range  of  abuses  we  uncovered  In  which 
savings  and  loans  were  run  as  virtually 
private  little  empires  rather  than  as 
membership  organizations  imbued  with 
public  accountability  requirements. 

At  my  request,  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  submitted  language  to  our  com- 
mittee for  inclusion  in  the  housing  bill — 
language  which  carried  out  the  subcom- 
mittee's intention  that  the  Board  have 
sufficient  authority  to  Issue  the  kind  of 
regulations  we  proposed.  The  Board  it- 
self took  no  stand  on  that  legislative  lan- 
guage— ^It  merely  provided  it  to  me  as  a 
drafting  service.  Subsequently,  however, 
the  House  modified  tliat  language  to  such 
an  extent  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  became 
meaningless.  The  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  at  that  point,  submitted  to  the 
conferees  revised  language  for  a  conflict- 
of-interest  amendment  which  It  formally 
endorsed  and  supported. 

In  conference,  we  could  not  persuade 
the  Senators  at  this  late  date  In  the  91st 
Congress  to  pursue  this  complex  Issue,  on 
which  the  Senate  committee  had  held  no 
hearings,  and  so  ve  dropped  from  the 
legislation  the  language  on  conflict  of  in- 
terest passed  by  the  House. 

However,  the  Senate  conferees  indi- 
cated that  in  their  opinion  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  under  existing  law  al- 
ready had  far  more  power  in  this  area  of 
regulating  conflicts  of  interest  among  of- 
ficers and  directors  of  insured  savings 
and  loan  Institutions  than  It  has  ever 
attempted  to  use.  The  conferees  agreed 
that  In  the  statement  of  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  Rouse  to  accompany  the 


conference  report,  we  would  Indicate  that 
the  Senate  conferees  Joined  the  House 
conferees  in  calling  now  for  rigorous  use 
of  the  Board's  regulatory  authority  to 
stop  abuses  growing  out  of  conflict-of-in- 
terest situations  such  as  my  subcommit- 
tee had  spotlighted. 

Furthermore,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conuoittee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  House  committee  agreed  that  In  the 
new  Congress  hearings  will  be  scheduled 
on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol  to  go  into 
this  Usue  comprehensively. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  con- 
ference report  is  the  product  of  much  de- 
liberation on  the  part  of  both  the  Senate 
and  House  conferees.  The  House  was  able 
to  retain  the  large  part  of  the  bill  as  it 
passed  this  body.  There  are  provisions  In 
this  conference  report  which  improve 
the  Rouse-passed  bill. 

Let  me  draw  attention  to  title  VI  deal- 
ing with  the  direct  writing  of  crime  In- 
surance by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  unavailability  of  crime  insurance 
at  reasonable  rates  is  a  serious  problem 
in  a  number  of  States.  The  House  bin 
would  have  required  the  HUD  Secretary 
to  begin  writing  insurance  immediately 
in  those  States  where  crime  insurance  Is 
not  available  or  available  only  at  unrea- 
sonable rates. 

The  conference  r^wrt  delays  the  di- 
rect Federal  writing  of  crime  Insurance 
until  Augiist  1,  1971. 

This  was  a  sound  compromise.  Insur- 
ance is  basically  an  item  for  State  reg- 
ulation. It  is  hoped  that  by  delaying  the 
date  when  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  must  provide  crime 
insurance,  those  States  which  have  a 
serious  problem  in  making  crime  insur- 
ance available,  will  take  the  appropriate 
action  to  provide  a  solution  to  this  crisis 
at  the  State  level,  and  thereby  make  Fed- 
eral direct  crime  insurance  unnecessary. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  pro- 
vision relating  to  the  compenaation  of 
the  OA-ners  of  existing  houses,  bought 
imdcr  the  section  2S5  program,  lor  de- 
fects in  the  house  which  should  reason- 
ably have  been  detected  and  recognised 
by  a  competent  FHA  appraisal.  Attention 
was  first  brought  to  this  problem  through 
an  investigation  of  the  235  program, 
which  is  being  conducted  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  There  has 
been  evidence  of  serious  abuses  in  this 
program.  There  are  famlUes  who  are 
now  Uvhig  in  houses  which  have  major 
defects,  and  yet  were  insured  by  the  PllA. 
These  families  now  stand  alone  as  In- 
nocent victims  of  vicious  speculators,  and 
have  no  effective  recourse. 

It  is  hoped  ttiat  this  section  wlU  pro- 
vide some  means  to  make  these  home 
buyers  whole  again,  and  to  encourage 
HDD  and  its  Federal  Housing  Admini- 
stration to  scrutinize  more  closely,  the 
quality  of  homes  which  are  being  insured 
under  the  235  homeownership  program. 

There  are  also  new  provisions  within 
the  bill  on  secUon  235,  leased  housing, 
the  rent  certificate  program. 

The  demand  for  tills  program,  both  for 
its  use  in  the  existing  housing  field  and 
as  a  basis  for  new  construction,  have 
made  certain  adjustments  necessary.  I 
hope  the  decision  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  these  particulars  will  prevail. 
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l^e  rent  certiacate  progxam  was 
termed  by  one  of  the  members  of  the 
majority  serving  on  the  conference  com- 
mittee as  "the  most  worthwhile  housing 
program  that  we  have."  I  am  grateful  for 
Ills  remarks. 

I^jr  5  years  I  have  struggled  to  make 
tills  program  successful,  to  gain  for  It 
an  opportunity  to  show  Its  worth.  With 
the  support  of  both  the  majority  and 
the  minority  for  measures  proposed  In 
the  conference  compromise,  I  hope  thiis 
Jias  finally  l)een  accomplished. 

Mr.   BARRETT.  Mr.   Speaker,   would 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 
Mr.  WIDKALL.   Yes.   I   yield  to   the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Senate  had  t750  million  for  operating 
subsidies  for  mass  transit  companies  in 
their  language  and  we  cut  ttiis  down  to 
zero? 

Mr-  WIDNALL.  It  was  eliminated  com- 
pletely by  the  conferees.  There  Is  where 
the  House  stood  up  completely  against 
the  operating  subsidies  that  were  going 
to  be  offered  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Biir.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gaitleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr  JONAS.  I  asked  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  whUe  he  was  in  the  well  to 
explain  to  the  House  how  many  provi- 
sions are  contained  in  this  conference  re- 
port that  were  not  even  considered  In 
the  House.  My  recollection  Is  that  the 
gentleman  could  not  answer  that  ques- 
tion, but  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Bahrett)  then  stated  tiiat 
there  were  none. 

Now  my  question — and  I  have  only  had 
access  to  this  conference  report  since 
aoon  and  I  did  not  participate  In  the  con- 
ference— it  Is  a  35 -page  report  and  I  am 
not  sure  whether  I  am  correct  or  not — 
but  as  I  casually  review  It  now  I  can  And 
at  least  three  provisions  In  this  confer- 
ence report  that  I  do  not  think  were 
even  considered  In  the  House,  one  of 
which  Is  a  new  program  providing  for 
the  direct  payment  of  rents. 

Another  one  Is  permitting  the  use  of 
residual  receipts  from  the  public  housing 
program  to  make  up  operating  deflclts. 
I  do  not  think  that  was  considered,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  section  dealing  with 
demonstrations  with  respect  to  aban- 
doned property  was  considered  In  the 
House.  There  may  be  some  others  as  well. 
Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  whether 
there  are  some  new  programs  Inaugu- 
rated by  tills  conference  report  that  were 
not  considered  In  the  House? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  brief  ob- 
servation? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  Uiat  the 
gentleman  Is  mistaken  about  not  having 
tliat  report  available  until  noon  today. 
It  was  In  the  Rccord  at  midnight  the 
night  before  last  and  was  available  here 
today,  yesterday,  last  night  and  this 
morning,  and  the  gentleman  had  an  op- 
portunity to  see  It  if  the  gentleman  had 
wanted  to  see  It. 


Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  will  yield 
further.  I  say  It  was  not  available  at  ttie 
desk  until  today. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  available  in  the 
CoNGsxssjoNAt  RicoRO  for  you  to  see  and 
also  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  JONAS.  It  was  not  available  until 
today.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  who  was  manager  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House,  should  be 
able  to  tell  us  whether  there  are  any  new 
programs  inaugurated  In  this  conference 
report  that  the  House  did  not  consider. 
That  Is  the  issue  and  not  when  the  re- 
port was  available. 

Am  I  correct  that  there  are  some  new 
programs  Inaugurated  in  this  conference 
report? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. There  are  several  changes  that 
Ijave  been  made  In  order  to  help  In  some 
very  critical  situations. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  would  like 
for  some  conferee  to  explain  the  new 
programs  that  are  being  Inaugurated  In 
tills  conference  report  that  were  not 
even  considered  when  the  bill  was  be- 
fore the  House. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  There  are  no  new  pro- 
grams In  this  conference  report.  There 
are  Improvements  In  the  existing  pro- 
grams; namely,  in  the  Brooke  public 
housing  amendments.  TTiat  was  In  the 
Senate  bUl.  That  Is  In  the  statutory 
language  with  reference  to  an  income 
eligibility  for  public  housing  tenants.  We 
Improved  that  for  the  lieneflt  of  the  tax- 
payers. That  Is  not  a  new  program. 

Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  friend,  tiiat  tids  Is  the  first 
time  I  have  heard  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment going  into  the  direct  payment 
of  rent.  This  is  a  new  program,  a  sul)- 
stanUal  variation  from  the  rent  supple- 
ment program,  and  the  section  230  pro- 
gram; it  Is  a  brandnew  one. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  No;  there  is  no  direct 
payment  of  rent. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  would  like  for  tlie  gen- 
tleman to  explain  section  504  as  con- 
tained In  the  conference  report  wherein 
it  says: 

In  carrying  out  activities  under  s«ctlon 
601.  the  Secretary  shall  undertake  on  an  ex- 
perimental basis  a  program  to  demonstntte 
the  feaalblUty  of  prortdlng  families  of  low 
Income  with  housing  allowances  to  aeelst 
them  In  obtaining  rental  housing  of  their 
choice  In  existing  standard  hoiuing  tmtts. 

In  other  words,  this  Is  on  an  exjieri- 
mental  basis,  a  program  to  demonstrate 
the  feasibility  of  providing  families  of 
low  Income  with  housing  allowances  for 
the  purpcee  of  paying  their  rent. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  For  the  purpose  of  the 
RicoRD,  since  I  control  the  time,  let  tlie 
Ricoiu)  show  tliat  I  Jiave  yielded  to  the 
gentleman  for  the  question  he  just  asked. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
something  tiut  we  felt  would  be  most 
tielpful  in  connection  with  the  program 
to  have  a  complete  demonstration  of 
how  it  would  operate,  and  how  it  would 
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affect  the  entire  programs  that  are  now 
In  existence. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.   STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  genUeman  from  New  Jersey 
yielding.  I  would  simply  like  to  say  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  at  this  time 
that,  as  one  of  tlie  conferees,  there  are 
several  Important  points  that  should  be 
pointed  out.  First  of  all.  while  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  Is  right  in  point- 
ing out  that  we  did  reinsert  atle  I  that 
was  formerly  stricken  In  the  House  ac- 
tion, I  wish  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  this  tlUe  I,  which  Is  tlOe  vn  of  the 
bill  as  it  now  exlste.  Is  far  different  from 
the  original  title  as  originally  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  <Mr   Abh- 
LiY) ,  and  I  know  the  gentleman  would 
agree  with  that,  as  far  as  administra- 
tion Is  concerned,  in  the  administration 
secUon.  that  It  had  set  up  a  councU  of 
advisers  to  the  Wlilte  House  with  Presi- 
dential    status— assistant     status— has 
been  stricken.  What  has  been  done  this 
advisory  councU  is  now  within  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Itself,  and  in  my  understanding 
of  It.  I  really  cannot  conceive  of  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  having 
much  obJecUon  to  thU  bUl.  because  as  a 
conferee  on  our  side  of  the  aisle   when 
you  have  people  of  the  caliber  of  Senator 
TowiR  of  Texas.   Senator  Bennxtt  of 
Utah,  and  Senator  Sparkmah  of  Alabama 
and  when  I  watch  these  genUemen  op- 
wate.  Jlrst  In  the  one-bank  holding  bill 
then  in  this  particular  housing  bUl  and 
when  these  genUemen  fight  to  sustain 
their  poslUons,  I  think  that  the  House 
conferees,  with  the  exception  that  it  is 
true  that  on  this  particular  point  on  giv- 
ing way  on  this  title,  I  think  In  general 
the  conference  report  was  perhaps  the 
best  we  could  get. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  House  one 
thing  that  I  have  observed  in  these  con- 
ferences, and  I  make  this  observaUon 
primarily  for  the  benefit  of  our  chair- 
man, when  the  subject  of  the  pubUc  util- 
ities quesUon  came  up,  In  which  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  participated 
vigorously,  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  that  I  want  him  to  know  that 
the  minority  Members  of  the  House  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle  fought  hard  for  this 
•nie  Senate  fought  very  hard  because  of 
the  backing  of  the  two  Senators  from  the 
State  of  Michigan,  but  there  was  capitu- 
lation entirely  on  the  majority  side  of 
the  House  Members,  and  1  wish  to  make 
that  clear  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan. 

Further  than  that.  I  will  say  that  in 
the  conferences  that  I  Ijave  attended  that 
the  majority  and  the  minority  sides  of 
the  Senate  conferees,  when  one  Senator 
has  a  particular  point  that  he  wants  to 
make,  they  forget  about  Ideologies,  or 
partisansliip.  and  they  sUck  by  that. 

So  I  have  certainly  learned  a  great  deal 
In  the  last  few  conferences  I  have  at- 
tended, and  I  have  to  second  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  that  the  House 
conferees  certainly  should  make  some 
greater  effort  on  certain  issues. 
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Again  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just 
want  to  point  out  to  the  House  that  there 
was  no  capitulation  to  the  Senate  on 
this  conference  report.  We  took  to  the 
conference  a  bill  after  we  bad  cut  H 
billion  out  of  the  bill  here  In  the  House, 
and  cut  Senate  recommendations  by  tl.5 
billion.  There  was  certainly  no  capitula- 
tion to  the  Senate  or  anyt>ody  else.  Eco- 
nomically, I  tiilnk  tills  bill  is  bettor  than 
any  housing  bill  we  have  brought  back  to 
the  House. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania <Mr.  Wn.LiAHS>. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
extremely  disappointed  with  this  confer- 
ence report.  As  I  told  the  Members  of  the 
House  when  we  were  considering  tills  bill, 
we  have  a  crying  need  for  homes  In  every 
city  in  tills  country  and  in  many,  many 
depressed  rural  areas. 

You  have  already  heard  the  ctiairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Pathan)  ,  state  today  that  we 
have  only  been  aciileving  40  percent  of 
our  desirable  goal  for  the  construction 
of  new  housing  units.  I  can  tell  you  if 
we  are  going  to  waste  our  housing  money 
on  unproven  theoretical  proposals  such 
as  new  community  developments,  we  are 
going  to  be  lucky  to  continue  to  liave  40 
percent  of  tlie  new  housing  starts  in 
this  country  that  we  need. 

I  think  It  is  deplorable  that  we  are  now 
going  to  put  money  into  tills  new  com- 
munity title — money  that  can  so  sorely 
be  used  elsewhere. 

I  have  tieard  it  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  here  this  week  that  there  are 
State  treasuries  that  are  in  bad  shape. 
I  have  also  heard  It  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  this  week  that  the  school  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  country  are  on  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy. 

You  can  lake  all  the  troubles  of  the 
State  treasuries  and  the  school  districts 
and  roll  them  together  into  one  and  they 
will  not  even  come  close  to  approactiing 
the  difficulty  that  the  US.  Treasury  De- 
partment Is  experiencing  today. 

Our  national  debt  Is  racing  toward 
$400  billion.  The  projection  tor  the  fiscal 
year  1973  In  Interest  payments  on  our 
national  debt  was  originally  $30  billion — 
and  it  is  going  to  substantially  exceed 
that.  Now.  we  are  taking  money  away 
from  much  needed  housing  to  try  this 
theoretical,  unproven  "new  communi- 
ties" program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  our  con- 
ference (ild  a  very  good  Job  wiien  they  not 
only  accepted  the  Senate  version  on  the 
title  on  new  communities,  but  also  put  In 
the  provisions  of  the  title  which  this 
House  rejected. 

I  also  want  to  state  I  think  we  are 
making  a  serious  mistake  in  permitting 
this  backdoor  spending,  thereby  com- 
pletely circumventing  the  power  of  this 
House  to  go  through  the  appropriation 
process.  I  really  believe  we  coi^d  have 
come  out  of  this  thing  with  a  much  bet- 


ter conference  report  wliich  would  have 
provided  our  cities  and  our  depressed 
rural  areas  with  the  housing  that  they 
so  sorely  need  today. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  yield  M 
the  gentleman  from  Olilo  (Mr.  Stahton)  . 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding  once  again. 
.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  simply  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania tliat  no  one  is  charging  any  of 
these  conferees  with  being  particularly 
fiscally  Irresponsible. 

I  am  sure  that  we  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  House  that  when  we  started — 
when  our  committee  first  brought  the 
bousing  bill  on  the  floor  here  it  was 
well  In  excess  of  something  over  $7  bil- 
lion. 

Second,  when  we  passed  It  In  the 
House,  It  was  sometliing  like  $2.9  billion. 

When  we  went  into  conference  with  the 
bill,  the  Senate  had  passed  It  with  over 
$4  biUion. 

We  are  back  with  a  bUl.  as  I  under- 
stand it,  Uiat  is  slightly  under  $3.9  bU- 
Uon. 

I  make  that  statement  because  I  would 
like  the  Record  to  be  clear  In  that  par- 
ticular. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state,  apparently,  there  is  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  figures  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  Is  asing  and  the  fig- 
ures that  the  chairman,  Mr.  Patmak,  is 
using. 

I  understood  the  chairman  to  say 
tliat  tlie  bill  we  passed  here  In  the  House 
provided  for  an  expenditure  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion and  that  eventually  we  settled  for 
$2.8  billion  or  an  increase  of  $400  mil- 
Uon. 

In  addition  to  that.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  another  fact  and  that  is  that  the 
original  bill  reported  to  this  House  cov- 
ered 2  additional  fiscal  years.  That  Is 
how  we  got  up  to  over  S5  bllUon  In  ex- 
penditures and  It  was  this  removal  of 
the  money  for  futvire  fiscal  years  that 
cut  down  the  total  that  is  contained  in 
this  bUI. 

Mr.  STANTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  STANTON.  I  would  simply  like 
to  clear  the  record  on  that — when  you 
say  It  was  over  $5  billion — we  agreed  on 
a  bill  up  over  S7  billion. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 

FODNTAIN ) . 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
after  a  number  of  years  been  becoming 
Increasingly  alarmed  and  I  believe  the 
American  people  have  become  seriously 
concerned  over  the  extent  to  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
executive  agencies  have  delegated  to  pri- 
vate, oftentimes  so-called  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, the  power  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

I  note  In  section  S04(c)  this  language 
which  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to 
explain: 

(c)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  con- 
struct with  public  or  private  organizations 
to  provide  the  eervlces  required  In  the  se- 


lection of  famtUes  of  low  income  for  the 
distribution  of  monthly  housing  allowance 
payments  to  such  families.  In  contracting 
with  sudi  organizations,  the  Secretary  Is  au- 
thorised (without  limiting  his  authority  un- 
der any  other  provision  of  law)  to  delegate 
to  such  organljEatlona  the  authority  to  make 
the  mUilsterlal  findings  necessary  to  enable 
the  Secretary  to  make  such  payments  to  fam- 
ilies selected  by  such  organizations. 

Do  I  correctly  construe  that  language 
to  mean  that  the  Secretary  has  the  right 
and  the  power  to  select  a  group,  any 
private  organization,  to  determine  who 
shall  get  these  allowances,  and  that  he 
In  turn  will  make  those  payments?  Is 
that  the  meaning  of  that  section? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
I  think  the  language  does  mean  that. 
There  is  precedent.  I  might  say.  because 
under  present  existing  law,  ol  course,  the 
Secretary  has  authority  to  delegate  to 
local  public  housing  authorlUes  which 
are  not  official  city  units  of  government. 
They  are  private  organizations  with  cer- 
tain specific  powers.  Local  pubUc  hous- 
ing authorities  clearly  have  been  dele- 
gated the  authority  to  select  tenants  for 
public  housing  which  is  supported  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  But  do  they  not  liave 
a  direct  responsibility  and  obUgatlon  to 
the  city  oRlcials.  and  In  many  Instances 
do  not  elected  public  officials  serve  on 
those  authoriUes? 

Mi.  ASHLEY.  My  impression  is  that 
this  Is  true  in  some  Instances.  It  is  great- 
er where  a  public  official  serves  on  a  lo- 
cal public  housing  authority.  That  Is 
rare. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  sug- 
gest to  the  Members  that  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly bring  In  a  bill  in  which  you  could 
not  pick  out  something  that  you  would 
rather  see  changed.  I  do  not  think  it  Is 
possible.  But  we  are  grasping  for  every 
opportunity  to  make  housing  available 
to  the  people.  We  talk  about  environmen- 
tal quality.  If  there  Is  anytliing  that  con- 
tributes more  to  environmentsl  quality 
than  a  decent  home,  I  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  You  must  have  a  decent  home  to 
have  good  environmental  quality.  Of 
course,  you  must  have  food,  clothing,  and 
things  like  that  for  a  family,  but  housing 

We  have  brought  in  a  blU  for  1971-72 
that  will  provide  an  estimated  3  million 
homes — 3  million  homes — and  you  talk 
about  our  having  to  do  It  in  some  other 
way.  We  have  tried  every  other  way.  We 
will  try  more  ways.  We  want  more  homes. 
We  have  at  least  55  million  families  in 
this  coimtry.  and  they  are  increasing  in 
number  all  the  time.  A  number  of  those 
families  are  living  in  dilapidated  houses. 
They  are  not  good  homes.  You  could  not 
say  that  they  are  the  type  of  homes  that 
American  families  should  live  in.  Some 
are  even  required  to  live  in  trailer  camps, 
mobile  homes  of  the  cheapest  type,  in 
order  to  have  some  kind  of  makeshift 
home  in  which  to  live.  We  have  brought 
in  a  bill  that  will  provide  3  million  decent 
homes — 3  million  decent  homes — and  If 
you  want  to  vote  against  the  measure, 
think  a  long  time  about  what  the  people 
want.  They  want  these  homes. 
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This   legislation   makes   provision   to 
provide  those  homes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
wflJ  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  EarUer  In  our 
colloquy  the  gentleman  from  Texas  indi- 
cated that  one  of  the  reasons  why  he 
fought  so  adamantly  against  the  pro- 
vlaion  In  the  Senate  version  that  would 
have  really  expedited  the  building  of  a 
great  many  homes  by  public  utilities  In 
many  areas  of  the  country  was  that  it 
was  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  the 
House  version.  I  Just  happened  to  notice 
that  section  910  of  the  conference  report 
which  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
brings  back  to  us  provides  for  the  eligibil- 
ity of  American  Samoa  banks  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation. 
On  page  67  of  the  conference  report  it 
clearly  indicates  that  tills  particular  pro- 
vision would  have  been  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  when  the  housing  bill  was  before 
the  Bouse  of  Representatives.  How  do 
you  reconcile  the  treating  of  one  pro- 
vision one  way  and  the  other  provision 
another  way? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  intend  to  stay  on  hous- 
ing. I  am  not  going  off  into  tangents  and 
talk  about  something  that  is  impossible 
even  to  consider  imder  the  circumstances. 
Anybody  who  wants  to  bring  that  thing 
up  at  the  proper  time  could  have  done 
so. 

The  genUeman  has  referred  to  utilities 
going  into  the  housing  business.  They 
can  go  into  the  housing  business  through 
the  partnership  program. 

But  there  Is  not  much  support  for  the 
utilities  to  go  into  the  housing  business 
In  this  way,  so  that  if  a  family  does  not 
pay  the  housing  rent  to  the  utilities  they 
can  iiave  their  lights  cut  off.  Tliat  is  a 
great  deal  of  power. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  am  not  yielding  until 
I  answer  the  gentleman's  question.  He 
asked  me  a  question  and  I  am  willing  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  gentle- 
man has  not  answered  it. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  question  was 
passed  on  on  its  merits.  "Hiere  was  no 
reason  to  propose  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  that  is  clearly  out  of  order,  not  ger- 
m«uie  under  the  rules.  A  point  of  order 
would  be  good  against  It.  Why  spend  all 
this  time?  We  have  a  bUl  here  that  will 
construct  3  million  houses,  and  people 
are  begging  and  pleading  all  the  time  for 
an  opportunity  to  buy  homes  at  reason- 
able prices  and  at  reasonable  Interest 
rates.  We  are  trying  to  make  it  possible. 
Mr.  GEIRALD  R.  FORD.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman acknowledge  that  section  910 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of 
order? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  What  Is  section  JIO? 
It  is  not  germane  to  this  discussion  on 
housing. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Section  910 
was  not  germane  to  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  Is  talk- 
ing about  the  Samoa  Islands? 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Yes. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Why  did  the  gentleman 
not  make  a  point  of  order  on  It? 
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Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  u  was  not  In 

the  House  version. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  Senate  insisted  on 
it.  I  do  not  see  anytliing  wrong  with  it 
myself  in  principle 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  One  of  the 
arguments  the  gentleman  made  against 
certain  public  utilities  building  housing 
in  Detroit  and  all  over  the  country  was 
that  the  provision  was  not  germane  to 
the  House  version. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  And  here  he 
capitulates  and  lets  another  provision 
get  into  the  bill  that  also  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  The  gentleman  is  clear 
off  base.  He  is  usually  on  solid  ground, 
and  sane  and  stable  in  his  convictions, 
but  he  is --talking  about  something  dif- 
ferent now.  The  Public  Utilities  Act  of 
1935  is  a  respected  act.  It  is  respected 
by  tlie  Congress.  Why  would  anybody 
propose  to  try  to  put  an  amendment  in 
the  Public  UtlliUes  Act  of  1935  into  a 
housing  bill  that  is  administered  by 
HUD?  That  is  what  I  cannot  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Would  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  do  not  think  the 
gentleman  can  help  his  prestige.  He  has 
a  great  deal  of  prestige,  and  I  think  he 
is  a  wonderful  leader,  but  I  do  not  want 
him  to  minimiig  ills  importance  and  his 
prestige  by  insisting  upon  sometliing  like 
that. 
That  is  going  too  far. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  am  surprised 
tliat  the  distinguished  chairman  would 
critlci2e  two  very  fine  Senators,  one  a 
Democrat  and  one  a  Republican,  who 
Jointly  sponsored  the  amendment  which 
was  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  am 
surprised  at  the  attitude  of  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  the  chairman. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  May  I  suggest,  Mr, 
Speaker,  we  should  be  glad  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  for  a  bUI  that  will  provide 
more  housing  for  the  American  people. 
They  need  houstag  and  they  need  it  now, 
and  we  should  not  quibble  further  on  It 
We  should  vote  for  this  bill.  I  ask  for  a 
vote.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  19436.  the  Housing  Act  of  1970.  The 
members  of  my  committee,  who  were  the 
conferees  on  this  bill,  put  in  much  time 
and  effort  and  as  usual,  they  have  re- 
ported a  line  piece  of  leglslatitm  which  I 
win  vote  for. 

However.  I  must  make  note  of  section 
911  of  the  report  which  stems  from  a 
provision  that  I  added  to  the  legislation 
when  It  was  still  being  debated  in  the 
subcommittee. 
Section  911  of  the  report  says: 
The  A<imlnUtmtlon  may.  In  consultation 
wltli  the  Secretary  of  Housiog  and  ITrban 
Development  and  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  It  may  preKrlbe.  guarantee  and 
enter  Into  commltmente  to  guarantee  any 
•urety  against  loaa,  as  hereinafter  provided 
aa  the  result  of  the  breach  of  the  term*  of  a 
bid   bond,   payment   bond,   or   parfonnaiice 
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bond  by  a  principal  oa  aay  contract  up  to 
$SOO,0O0  In  amount,  subject  to  tli*  following 
oonditlona. 

Wlien  I  flrst  introduced  the  bill.  I 
sought  to  answer  the  need  of  small  con- 
tractors wtio  iiave  great  difficulty  secur- 
ing surety  bonds  from  insuiiince  com- 
panies. A  contractor  must  have  a  surety 
bond  before  he  can  work  on  anything  but 
the  most  insignificant  Jobs.  Insurance 
companies  for  their  own  reasons  have  set 
up  surety  standards  that  have  excluded 
small  and  minority  contractors  from 
getting  these  vital  guarantees. 

My  original  bill  directed  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urtian  Development,  and 
I  quote,  to  "provide  or  guarantee  any 
bid  payment  or  performance  bond  ap- 
plied for,  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  construc- 
tion contractor  or  subcontractor."  Ob- 
viously, this  would  apply  only  to  small 
contractors  who  tiave  been  denied  bonds 
in  the  marketplace. 

The  important  element  In  this  lan- 
guage, and  the  element  which  the  con- 
ferees left  out  when  they  put  a  hybrid 
bonding  provision  in  the  conference  leg- 
islation, is  the  word  "provide." 

By  allowing  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  provide 
bonds,  in  addition  to  guaranteemg  them, 
my  original  language  gave  the  Secretary 
added  ammunition  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram. And  it  also  gave  tilm  a  recourse 
should  the  insurance  industry,  which 
must  provide  the  bonds,  refuse  to  provide 
buids  in  return  for  only  a  90-percent 
guarantee. 

When  the  American  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation testified  before  our  Housing  Sub- 
committee, their  representative  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  their  services 
would  be  guaranteed  to  a  total  of  100  per- 
cent of  any  potential  losses,  plus  a  service 
expense. 

Our  good  chairman,  the  very  able  gen- 
tleman from  Philadelphia,  noted  what  he 
felt  was  an  unwillingness  to  accept  a 
mutual  underwriting  of  any  losses.  These 
days,  the  insurance  industry  does  not 
seem  to  be  interested  In  anything  but 
sure  things,  with  a  little  extra  gravy 
thrown  on  top. 

There  are  arguments  to  be  made  for  a 
100-percent  guarantee,  especlaUy  if  this 
guarantee  produces  bonds  for  almost  ail 
who  qualify. 

But  there  are  strraiger  arguments  to 
be  made  for  giving  the  agency  admin- 
istering the  bond  program  the  power  to 
write  bonds  on  Its  own,  should  contrac- 
tors meet  closed  doors  at  surety  offices. 
I  hope  the  Joint  HUD-SBA  effort, 
called  for  In  the  report,  succeeds  in 
making  bonds  available  to  those  contrac- 
tors who  need  them.  But  I  have  my 
reservations. 

For  this  reason,  although  I  will  lend 
ever}-  effort  to  this  new  bonding  program, 
next  spring  I  plan  to  introduce  a  bill 
identical  to  the  language  that  was  in- 
cluded in  our  housing  bill  but  which  did 
not  survive  conference. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  19136,  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970.  is  a 
good  bill.  It  is  a  bill  carefully  worked  out 
by  the  House  and  Senate  conferees.  I  do 
not  want  to  detail  all  the  provisions  of 
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the  bill  as  reported  out  of  conference, 
but  I  should  like  to  make  particular  ref- 
erence to  section  118,  because  this  section 
embodies  my  bill  HJt.  49— companion  bUl 
HJl.  4308. 

Section  118  makes  pre-1968  State  and 
locally  financed  limited-profit  housing 
projects  eligible  for  section  236  rental 
assistance  and  for  rent  supplements.  It 
ouilds  on  previous  law  which,  due  to  the 
adoption  of  a  previous  bill  of  mine,  al- 
ready makes  post-1968  projects  ellgllrie 
for  section  236  rental  assistance  and  for 
rent  supplements. 

Section  118  is  of  particular  importance 
to  New  York  State  and  to  New  York  City, 
because  the  State  and  city  Mitchell- 
Lama  programs  fall  within  its  ambit. 
But  the  provision  is  also  helpful  to  simi- 
lar programs  in  several  other  States,  as 
evidenced  by  the  communications  and 
testimony  I  have  received  from  tiousing 
officials  of  six  States  registering  support 
for  this  provision. 

I  am  particularly  gratified  that  sec- 
tion 1 18  was  retained  by  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees.  I  know  of  their  deep 
concern  for  the  housing  needs  of  all 
Americans.  I  {Personally  know  that  the 
inclusion  of  section  118  is  evidence  of  the 
particular  concern  of  our  distinguished 
and  able  colleagues,  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvania  iMr.  Barritt)  the  gentle- 
tleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashliy  ) ,  who  sat 
as  conferees  on  HJl.  19436. 

I  also  want  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Halpirn  I ,  who  sits  on  the  Subcommittee 
on  Hou.sing  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  While  not  a  con- 
feree on  VIS.,  19436,  I  can  attest  to  his 
diligence  in  working  to  Insure  that  sec- 
tion 118,  as  well  as  other  provisions  of 
particular  significance  to  large  cities 
such  as  New  York,  were  retained.  Our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Reuss)  also  played  a  significant 
role. 

Credit  is  also  due  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  New  York 
State  Senator  Manfred  Ohrenstein,  and 
the  distinguished  Governor  of  New  York 
Nelson  Rockefeller  for  their  efforts. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  GooDxu),  also  deserves  special 
credit  for  his  work  in  assuring  progres- 
sive, imaginative  housing  legislation. 
Not  only  did  he  work  to  obtain  legislation 
to  allow  Federal  subsidies  for  dormitory- 
type  housing.  In  order  to  help  meet  the 
desperate  plight  of  thousan<ls  of  smgle 
people  presently  housed  in  decaying 
SRO's — single  room  (Kcupancy  dwell- 
ings— an  endeavor  also  particularly 
puslied  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Mookhiad)  ;  but, 
in  addition,  he  succeeded  in  having 
adopted  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
version  of  the  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment Act  of  1970 — an  amendment 
retained  in  the  final  version  of  the  bill 
coming  out  of  conference  which  author- 
izes $20  million  In  grants  for  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  deal  with  the  severe  prob- 
lem of  abandoned  housing  which  aflHct 
our  major  clUes.  Senator  Goooxll  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  housing 
field  in  his  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 


Section  118 — which,  as  explained  In 
the  conference  report,  will  make  pre- 
1968  Mitchell-Lamas  under  tempor&ry 
financing  eligible  for  section  236  sub- 
sidies and  for  rent  supplements — is  not 
going  to  work  a  miracle  to  housing  in  New 
York  City.  The  problems  there  are  so 
manifold,  so  extreme,  that  it  can  offer 
only  some  relief.  But  relief — to  any  de- 
gree— Is  essential.  I  support  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970,  and  I  strongly 
urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  vote  for 
the  housing  bill  because  it  is  the  best  one 
timt  we  can  get  at  tills  time.  But  it  Is 
not  good  enough,  and  none  of  us  in  this 
House  should  believe  that  we  are  meet- 
ing the  housing  crisis  in  this  country  with 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  Wright  Pai- 
MAic,  told  us  that  so  far  we  have  failed 
miserably  the  promise  we  made  to  the 
American  people  in  the  passage  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1968.  In  that  bill  Congress 
promised  that  it  would  provide  the 
moneys  needed  to  construct  26  million 
housing  units  within  a  10-year  period. 
Chairman  Patman  told  us  this  afternoon, 
and  we  all  know  It  to  be  true,  that  we  are 
currently  meeting  only  40  percent  of  our 
promise. 

I  am  also  disappointed  by  another  as- 
pect of  tills  bill — and  that  is  the  deletion 
by  the  conference  committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral operating  subsidy  for  mass  transit 
added  by  the  Senate.  I  am  surprised  that 
the  committee's  distinguishexl  ranking 
minority  member  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiDNALt)  took  the  fioor  to  congratulate 
the  House  Members  of  the  conference 
committee  for  their  success  in  removing 
the  $750  million  3-year  authorization  for 
a  mass  transit  operating  subsidy.  This 
very  week  this  House  gave  final  approval 
to  a  bill  which  extended  the  highway 
program  an  additional  4  years  and  au- 
thorized some  $17  billion  for  expenditure 
during  this  time  period.  I  believe  that 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  should  be 
congratulated  for  having  Included  mass 
transit  operating  subsidies  in  their  bill, 
and  I  will  work  in  this  House  to  secure 
support  for  such  funds  next  year. 

I  am  voting  for  HJl.  19436  because  It 
will  provide  some  moneys  for  housing. 
This  Congress  must  keep  its  promise  to 
provide  decent  iiouslng  at  reasonable 
rentals  for  the  people  of  this  country. 
And,  we  must  provide  construction  fimds 
and  operating  subsidies  for  our  mass 
transit  systems  which  are  so  inadequate 
and  desperately  needed  in  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  of  the  country.  The  Congress 
authorizes  subsidies  for  farmers,  high- 
way users,  shipping  and  oil  interests,  and 
numerous  industries,  but  then  it  is  so 
sparing  when  it  comes  to  the  needs  of  the 
average  city  dweller.  There  must  be  a 
change  In  our  priorities.  Congress  made 
a  promise  to  the  cities  of  this  country  to 
provide  adequate  and  decent  housing. 
Let  us  keep  ttiis  promise. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  conference  report. 

The    question    was    taken,    and    the 


Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  t»- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  presoit  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  168,  nays  104,  not  voting  161, 
as  follows: 

IRoU  So.  433] 
YEAS— 168 


AcUms 

Ranley 

O'Neill.  Mass. 

Albert 

Hanna 

Patman 

Alcnuider 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Patten 

Anderson, 

Barrey 

Pei>per 

C&Ilf. 

Hathaway 

Perkins 

Ashley 

Hawkins 

Pickle 

Barrett 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

BevlU 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Price,  ni. 

BliUter 

Helstoski 

Bingham 

Htcka 

Qule 

Elan  ton 

Holifleld 

Rallsback 

Blatnlk 

Horton 

Boggs 

Howard 

Bees 

Bo)  and 

Hungate 

Reuss 

BolIln« 

Ichord 

Bo  bison 

Brademas 

Jacobs 

Rodlno 

Broomfleld 

Johnson,  Call] 

Roe 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Burke.  MaM. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Burllaon.  Mo. 

Jones,  Texm. 

Booney.  N.T. 

Burton.  Oalil. 

Karth 

Booney.  Pa. 

Carey 

ITi  ftf  nmfttpr 

Rosenthal 

Carney 

Kaaea 

Boybal 

Caaey 

Keith 

Ryan 

Clark 

Koch 

Scheuer 

Cobelan 

Kyros 

Schwengel 

Conte 

Latta 

Shrlver 

Conyer* 

Leggett 

Slsk 

Oorman 

Long.Md. 

Slack 

Culvw 

McCarthy 

Smith,  Iowa 

Daniels.  H.J. 

McClQSkey 

Smith.  N.T. 

delaOam 

McDade 

Stafford 

Dellenback 

McDonald, 

Stanton 

Downing 

Mich. 

Steed 

Dulski 

McPall 

Steele 

Eckhardt 

Macdonald. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Ellbcrg 

Mass. 

Stokes 

Evans.  Oolo. 

Madden 

Stratton 

PaaoeU 

Mahon 

Stuckey 

Palfltaan 

MallUard 

Taylor 

FlOOA 

Mann 

Teague.  Tex. 

Foley 

Mathtas 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Ford. 

Melcher 

TIemmn 

WtUlamD. 

MUler.  CWlf. 

Tunney 

Forsythe 

Minlsh 

Cllman 

Frasea- 

Mink 

VanDeerlln 

Pulton,  Pa. 

MlzeU 

Vander  Jagt 

Fuqua 

MoUohan 

Vamk 

OallAanakis 

Monsg&n 

Vlgorlto 

Gallagher 

Moorhead 

Wampler 

Oarmata 

Morse 

White 

Oectys 

Moeher 

Wtdnall 

Glalmo 

Natcher 

WUaon. 

OonzaleE 

Nedzi 

Charles  H. 

Gray 

Nil 

Wyatt 

Green.  Ore«. 

Obey 

Vates 

Gude 

OlZars 

Statalockt 

Hamilton 

Olsen 
NATS— 104 

Abemethy 

Oederberg 

Fountain 

Anderson.  111. 

Chamberlain 

Frellnghuysen 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Chapptf 

Frey 

Arends 

Collier 

OoodUng 

Barlns 

CoIUns.  Tex. 

Qrlffls 

Belcher 

Colmer 

Gross 

Bennett 

Conable 

Hall 

Berry 

Crane 

Hammer- 

Betts 

Daniel,  Va. 

Bchmidt 

Bow 

Davis.  Wu. 

Hansen.  Idaho 

BruilUey 

Dennis 

Harsha 

Brotzman 

Dickinson 

Hogan 

Brown.  Ohio 

Dom 

Hoemer 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Duncan 

Hunt 

Buchanan 

Edward*,  Ala. 

Hutchinson 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Brlenbom 

Jonas 

Bush 

Plndley 

King 

Bymea,  Wis. 

Plsber 

Kyi 

OabeU 

Flowers 

Landgrebe 

Caffery 

Flynt 

Lennon 

Carter 

Ford.  Oerald  R.  Uoyd 
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Mcdure 
McEwen 
Uanh 
Marne 
Mllln,  Ohio 
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Myers 

NalMO 


Poage 
Bulck 


Abbltt 
AiUlr 
Addabbo 
AnderaoD. 

Tenn. 
AndreWB. 

N.  Dak. 


Rcld.  m. 

Rhodes 

Roberts 

RniiMfflot 

Ruth 

aattarileld 

asTior 

Schadeberv 

Schmltz 

Sehnssbtll 

Soon 

Skubui 

eknlth.  Calif. 

Springer 


Scelger.  Ariz. 

StubbleHeld 

TUcott 

Tessue.  Oallt. 

Tbompaon.  Oa. 

Wsggonuer 

Ware 

Watto 

Wbittan 

Wiggins 

WlUlams 

WUaon.  Bob 

Wold 

Wyman 


NOT  vormo— 181 

Eacli 


Aslibrook 


Ayrea 

Beaaxd. 
BeU.  Calif. 
Blagd 
BlacJcbtm 
Brasco 
Biay 
Brock 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mlcb. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burton.  Otata 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Ounp 
CeUer 
Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
OonH. 
Clawson.Del 
Clay 

Clereland 
CoUlns.  lu. 
Oorbett 
Coughlln 
Cowger 
Cramer 
Cunningbsm 
Daddano 
Davis.  Oa. 
Delaney 
Denney 
Dent 

Dervlnskl 
Devlne 
DIggs 
OlngeU 
Donohue 
Dowdy 
Dwy(;r 
CdniondAcn 
Edwards.  Collf. 
Edwards.  La. 


Evlns,Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbateln 

Flab 

Porenian 

FMedel 

PuJtoa.  Tenn. 

Oaydos 

Olbbcms 

OUbert 

Ooldvater 

OreeiuPa. 

OrUBttas 

arover 

Qubaer 

Ragan 

Haley 

Halpem 

Harrington 

Hsstlngs 

Hays 

Hfbert 

Henderson 

Hull 

Jarmsn 

Jones.  N.c. 

Kee 

Seppe 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

Landrujn 

Langen 

Long.  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

Mcciory 

McCullocb 

McKneaUy 

McUUIan 

UacOregor 

Martin 

Matsunaga 

May 

Mieds 

MeskUl 

Michel 

Uikva 

Uize 

Mfjntgomery 

Morgan 

Morton 

Mc:£3 


Murpby,  m. 

Murpby,  N.T. 

O'KonskI 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Ottmger 

PeUy 

Pettis 

PhUbln 

Pike 

Plrnle 

FodeU 

PoUock 

PowoU 

Price.  Tex. 

Puclnskl 

Purcedl 

QulJlen 

Reld.  N  r. 

BeUel 

Blegle 

Rivers 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Raudebush 

Ruppe 

St  Germain 

^ndmsn 

Scherle 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Snyder 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Sjmlngton 

Tart 

Thompson,  KJ. 

Udall 

Waldle 

Watson 

Wplckcr 

Wbalen 

WhaUey 

Vi^ltehuist 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young 

Zlcn 

Zwach 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 


the   following 


to. 

The  Clerk  announced 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corbett  tor.  with  Mr.  Denney  against 

Mrs.  Dwycr  for.  with  Mr.  Bray  against. 

Mr.    Addabbo    for,    with    Mr.    Ashbrook 
agalnjit- 

Mr.    Halpem    for.    with    Mr.    Blackburn 
against. 

Mr.  Coughlln  for.  with  Mr.  Scherle  agatnat. 

Mr  Cellar  for.  with  Mr.  Oddwater  agatnat. 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Watson  against. 

Mr.  Pish  for.  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jeraey  for.  with  Mr. 
Price  of  T^xas  against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for.  wim  Mr 
MCClory  against. 

Mr.  Plrnle  for.  with  Mr.  Kleppe  against. 

Mr.  Annnnzto  for.  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 

Mr    Kuczynskl  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota  against. 

Mr  Rdd  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr.  Adair 
agaln&t. 


Mr.  Matstma«a  for,  with  Blr.  Camp  against. 
Mr.  Morgan  for,  with  Mr.  Devlne  against. 
Mr.  Whaten  for,  with  Mr.  Zlon  against. 
Mr.  Rtagle  foe,  with  Mr.  Lukens  against. 
Mr.  Blagsl  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson  against. 
Mr.  DlngeU  for,  with  Mr.  QuUlen  against. 
Mr.  Banrtinsn  for,  wUh  Mr.  Wylle  against. 
Mr.  Murpty  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr.  Der- 
wlnakl  against 

Mr.  Podell  for,  with  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  DoDOhue  foe.  wltb  Mr.  O'Neal  of  Geor- 
gia against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  with  Mr.  Cramer  against. 
Mr.    Hays    for,    with    Mr,    Ounnlngtmm 
ag&lnst. 

Mr.    Rostenkowskl    for,    with    Mr.    Ragan 
against. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 
Mr.  Drtaney  for.  with  Mr.  Hastings  against. 
Mr.  Byrne  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
AbUtt  against. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  norida  against. 

Mr.  Bdmondson  for.  with  Mr.  Dowdy 
against 
Mrs.  onnths  for.  with  Mr.  Haley  against. 
Mr.  MosB  for,  with  Mr.  McMillan  against. 
Mr.  Harrington  for,  with  Mr.  Jarman 
against. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tenneesee  for,  with  Mr.  Slkes 
against. 
Mr.  Kae  for.  with  Mr.  Riven  against. 
Mrs.    Chlsbolm    for,    with    Mr.    Stephens 
against. 
Mr.  Meeds  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 
Mr.  Puclnskl  for,  with  Mrs.  May  against. 
Mr  St  Germain  for.  with  Mr.  Mlse  against. 
Mr.    Shipley   for.    with   Mr.   Del   CTawson 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Esch. 

Mr.  Farbeteln  with  Mr.  Bell  of  California. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Lowensteln  with  Mr.  Collins  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Udall  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  CslUoml*  with  Mr.  Bshle- 
man. 

Mr.  Phllbln  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

-Mr  Pike  with  Mr.  Grover. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Oubser. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr  KuykendaU. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  McCuJloch. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  O'Konakl. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Mac- 
Gregor. 

Mr.  Daddano  with  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nunots  with  Mr.  Pollock. 

Mr.  Ottmger  with  Jir.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr  Boudebush. 

Mr.  Yatron  with  Mr.  Sebellus. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr  Tnft. 

Mr.  Winn  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Zwach  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  MeskUl  with  Mr.  Whltehurst. 

Mr.  CHAPPELL  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


December  19,  1970 

GENERAL  tSAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Membcra 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  on  H  Jt.  19438  Just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CX)NPERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  380 
TO  REPEAL  SECTION  7  OP  THE 
ACT  OP  AUGUST  9,  1946  (60  STAT 
9S8) 

Mr.  TAYLOR,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
380)    to  repeal  section  7  of  the  act  of 
August  9,  1946  (60  Stat.  968),  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Cleric  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  Che  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina? 
.  There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 18,  1970,) 

Mr,  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Saylor)  ,  one  of  the  conferees,  to  explain 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

This  conference  report  adopts  only 
amendments  which  are  germane  to  the 
bUl.  The  language  agreed  upon  Incor- 
porates the  substance  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  but  revises  the  language  to: 
First,  delete  an  open  ended  appropri- 
ation authorization  to  buy  land  within 
the  reservation; 

Second,  delete  an  open  ended  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  to  reopen  probate 
cases  after  they  are  closed: 

Third,  give  the  tribe  UUe  to  the  land 
for  which  It  pays;  and 

Fourth,  remove  an  internal  conflict  In 
the  language  used. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  confer- 
ence report  be  agreed  to, 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  en  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


RETIREMENT  FOR  FEDERAL  PIRE- 
PIGHTING  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1310 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Retolmd,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  conalderaUon  of  the  bill  (S.  578)  to 
Include  flreflghters  wltbln  the  provisions  of 
section  S33t(c)  of  title  5,  Unlt>d  States  Code, 
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relating  to  the  retirement  of  Government  em- 
ployees engaged  In  certain  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. After  general  debate,  which  shall  be 
confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  memt>er  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bul  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  reoonunlt. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  ,  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  1 
may  cotisume, 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1310 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  S. 
578  to  provide  preferential  retirement 
for  Federal  flreflghting  personnel. 

The  purpose  of  8.  578  is  to  extend  to 
Federal  firefighter  personnel  the  same 
preferential  retirement  treatment  ac- 
corded Federal  law  enforcement  person- 
nel under  the  hazardous  duty  provisions 
of  the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

Federal  law  enforcement  personnel 
may  retire  at  the  age  of  SO  after  20  years 
service  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  of  the 
employee's  high  3-year  average  salary 
multiplied  by  his  years  of  service.  There 
are  approximately  11.000  Federal  fire- 
men whose  duties  entail  exposure  to  haz- 
ards more  perilous  than  those  to  which 
law  enforcement  personnel  are  subjected. 
They  are  required  to  work  a  72-hour 
week  for  52  weeks  a  year,  minus  leave, 
including  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Extension  of  the  preferential  retire- 
ment lieneflts  to  the  firefighting  person- 
nel will  facilitate  the  maintenance  of  rel- 
atively younger  and  more  vigorous 
forces. 

It  is  estimated  that  enactment  of  the 
legislation  will  Increase  the  unfunded  lia- 
bility of  the  civil  service  retirement  fund 
by  approximately  tl76  million  to  be 
amortized  by  an  annual  appropriation 
of  89.25  million  In  each  of  Uie  next  30 
years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  explained  House 
Resolution  1310,  which  does  provide  for 
1  hour  of  debate  under  an  open  rule  for 
consideration  of  S.  578,  a  bill  entitled 
"Retirement  for  Federal  Hreflghting 
Personnel." 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  very  bad 
bill. 

In  addition  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  O'Null) 
stated,  I  should  like  to  add  that  the  es- 
timated cost  of  the  legislation,  as  made 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Is  an 
increase  of  $176  million  in  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  retirement  fund.  This 
would  be  amortized  by  an  annual  ap- 
propriation of  89,250,000  for  a  period  of 
30  years. 


The  bill  is  opposed  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, which  employs  most  of  the  em- 
ployees affected  by  this  bill. 

About  10  days  ago,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Hampton,  Chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission,  called  me 
on  the  telephone  and  stated  he  had 
heard  the  bill  was  going  to  be  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  he  was  very  much 
opposed  to  it,  I  asked  him  if  he  would 
write  me  a  letter  explaining  his  oppo- 
sition, which  he  did. 

I  should  like  to  read  that  letter  to  the 
Members  now : 

U.8.  Civn,  SSXVICE  COIOOSSION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  11, 1970. 
Hon.  H.  Allen  Siuth, 
Committee  on  Rules, 
Haute  0/  Repreientatives. 

I>EAB  Ma.  SicrTH;  I  am  Informed  that  the 
Rules  Committee  has  scheduled  a  hearing  on 
the  bill  S.  S78,  "To  Include  firefighters  within 
the  provisions  of  section  8336(c)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees  engaged  In 
certain  hazardous  occupations." 

This  bin.  If  enacted,  would  accord  more 
liberal  civil  service  retirement  rights  and 
benefits  to  over  12.000  Federal  firefighters 
than  are  now  provided  for  Federal  employees 
generaUy,  Including  thousands  of  employees 
who  are  In  lines  of  work  that  are  equally 
and  often  much  more  hazardous  than  fire- 
fighting. 

My  purpose  In  writing  to  you  now  Is  to 
let  you  know  that  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, which  administers  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement System  (as  well  as  the  Department 
of  Defense,  which  employs  most  of  the  fire- 
fighters the  blU  would  benefit) ,  Is  very 
strongly  opposed  to  enactment  of  S.  678  and. 
If  It  Is  enacted,  would  recommend  to  the 
President  that  It  be  vetoed. 

Briefly,  the  Commission  opposes  enact- 
ment of  8.  678  because : 

It  would  establish  a  bad  and  costly  prece- 
dent with  respect  to  many  other  occupations, 
e.g..  customs  Inspectors,  marine  officers.  Im- 
migrant inspeotors.  aircraft  pilots,  and  in- 
ternal revenue  agents,  among  numerous 
other  groups  employed  by  the  (3overnment. 

The  hazard  entailed  In  firefighters'  work 
Is  compensated  for  by  higher  pay,  which  In 
turn  produces  a  larger  retirement  benefit. 
Hazardous  duties  should  not  be  compensated 
for  through  the  retirement  system. 

There  Is  no  demonstrated  need  for  per- 
mitting Federal  firefighters  to  retire  at  an 
earlier  than  iu>rmal  age,  as  S.  678  would  do. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  explained 
that  there  Is  a  lower  Incidence  and  leeser 
severity  In  fires  at  Federal  Installations  than 
In  cities  and  that  early  retirement  Is  not 
essential  In  maintaining  effective  Federal  fire 
departmenu. 

S.  678,  If  enacted,  would  Impose  an  addi- 
tional burden  on  taxpayers  of  over  U  mUllon 
dollars  a  year  for  each  of  the  next  30  years — 
a  total  of  over  saTC  million. 

I  hope  the  Rules  Committee  wlU  consider 
the  Commission's  position  on  8.  678  in  Its 
deliberations. 

Sincerely  yours, 

ROBSST  E.   HSBXPTON, 

C)l«irman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  bUl. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I  do 
not  have  any  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  may 
I  say  that  a<x:ording  to  the  report  there 
are  approximately  11,000  Federal  firemen 
whose  duties  entail  exposure  to  hazards 
more  perilous  than  present  in  other  oc- 


cupations, Tbey  are  required  to  work  a 
72-hour  week.  We  are  merely  trying  to 
put  them  Into  the  same  category  as  other 
people  who  do  such  perilous  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time,  and  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

"nie  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  DXn^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  578)  to  Include  flreflghters  within 
the  provisions  of  section  S336(c)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  re- 
tirement of  CJovemment  employees  en- 
gaged in  certain  hazardous  occupations. 

The  moticm  was  agreed  to. 

nt    THE    COMSnTTEE    OF    THE    WBOIX 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  S.  578,  with  Mr,  BtntKI 
of  Massachusetts  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  DtiLsia) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hocah) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizee  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulski)  . 

Mr.  DUISKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In  support  of 
S.  578. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  extend 
to  Federal  flreflghters  the  same  retire- 
ment treatment  accorded  other  Federal 
personnel  engaged  in  hazardous  duty. 

For  more  than  20  years,  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  law  has  provided  that 
certain  Federal  employees  whose  duties 
involve  hazardous  conditions  may  re- 
tire after  age  50  and  after  having  served 
a  minimum  of  20  years  in  such  duty. 
Historically  the  law  recognized  hazard- 
ous occupations  as  only  those  in  the 
criminal  law  enforcement  segment  of  the 
Federal  work  force. 

However,  a  review  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore our  Retirement  Subcommittee  re- 
vealed that  the  work  of  Federal  flre- 
flghters Is  often  more  hazardous  than 
that  of  persons  engaged  in  enforcing  the 
Federal  criminal  laws. 

Certainly,  under  these  drcumstanees, 
the  legislation  imder  consideration  today 
not  only  Is  Justlfled,  but  will  correct  an 
inequity  of  more  than  20  years. 

The  necessity  for  enactment  of  this 
bill  is  also  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  It 
was  reported  unanimously  by  our  com- 
mittee,  17   Members  being  present, 

I  sponsored  a  similar  bill,  H.R,  432, 
<m  January  3, 1969. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
our  Retirement  Subcommittee,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  DsiiiXLSi ,  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
subcommittee,  for  the  outstanding  work 
they  performed  in  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  today. 

"Hie  bill  amends  sectlcm  S336(c)  by  In- 
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sertlng  the  language  relating  to  flre- 
nghters  after  the  words  "United  States." 
Such  words  appear  In  both  the  first  and 
second  sentence  of  section  8336(c) 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  will  be 
accomplished  by  the  addition  of  the  ap- 
propriate language  in  the  first  sentence 
only.  No  purpose  Is  served  by  adding  the 
language  to  the  second  sentence,  nor 
does  the  addition  of  the  language  to  the 
second  sentence  change  the  meaning  or 
application  thereof  In  any  significant 
manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
bUl.  and  I  yield  now  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Retirement,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dan- 
iels) ,  such  time  as  he  may  use. 

Mr.  DAOTBLS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  S.  578.  the  purpose 
of  which  is  to  amend  the  first  sentence 
of  section  8336(c)  of  tiUe  5,  United  States 
Code,  to  extend  to  Federal  areflghter 
personnel  the  same  preferential  re- 
tirement treatment  accorded  fMeral 
law-enforcement  persotmel  under  the 
hazardous  duty  provisions  of  the 
civil  service  retirement  system. 

This  provision,  upon  initial  enactment, 
was  limited  in  application  to  agents  and 
similar  employees  of  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  InvestlgaUon.  but  subsequent- 
ly emended  to  other  Federal  employees 
engaged  In  positions  whose  duUes  In- 
volve the  Investigation,  apprehension  or 
detention  of  persons  suspected  or  convict- 
ed of  offenses  against  the  criminal  laws 
of  the  United  States.  Such  employees  may 
elect  to  retire  after  having  reached  the 
age  of  50  and  after  having  served  for  at 
least  20  years  In  such  capacity  Retire- 
ment in  each  Instance  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  head  of  the  employing 
agency  and  approved  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission.  This  preferenUal  treat- 
ment Is  accorded  these  classes  of  employ- 
ees on  the  basis  that  law  enforcement 
acUvity  requires  a  staff  of  active,  physi- 
cally capable  men.  and  to  encourage 
young  men  to  enter  and  remain  in  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  worlc  and  older  men 
to  leave  It  at  an  earlier  age. 

Recently  published  data  with  respect 
to  fire  losses  involving  Federal  property 
contained  in  the  Federal  Fire  Council's 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  1967,  discloses 
that  in  over  22.000  flies  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment suffered  property  losses  of  an- 
proxlmately  1256  million,  exclusive  of 
Uiat  sustained  in  combat  operations  In 
southeast  Asia.  Injuries  Incurred  In 
those  22,000  Incidents  exceeded  1  700 
and  deaths  totaled  354.  The  Council's 
rnwit  covering  fiscal  year  1968  reveals 
that  378  persons  died  and  2,232  were  In- 
jured because  of  fires,  and  that  property 
^^  ^J^^'ii^  amounted  to  almost 
J30O  million.  These  figures,  I  believe,  are 
ln(Ucatlve  of  the  magnitude  of  respcnsl- 
bUlty  and  risk  >mderteken  by  civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  flreflghUng 
services.  ^ 

As  Indicated  by  the  committee  report 
It  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CTvll  Service  that  Federal 
firemen  are  subjected,  on  many  occa- 
sions, to  circumstances  of  a  more  hazard- 
ous nature  than  those  engaged  in  law  en- 
forcement activity.  The  same  safeguards 
applied  to  law  enforcement  personnel 
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will  be  applicable  to  flreflghters;  that  is. 
In  recommending  and  approv&ig  an  ap- 
plicant's request  for  early  retirement, 
both  the  agency  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  will  be  required  to  give  full 
consideration  to  the  degree  of  hazard  to 
which  he  Is  subjected  in  the  performance 
of  Ills  particular  duties,  in  contrast  to 
the  genera]  duties  of  the  class  of  position 
occupied.  A  Federal  fireman  who  had  not 
In  fact  been  exposed  to  hazards  over  a 
20-year  period  would  not  be  entitled  to 
the  preferential  consideration  proposed 
by  the  bill. 

By  enacting  S.  578,  Congress  will  rec. 
ognize  the  value  of  services  rendered  the 
Federal  Ooverrunent  and  the  relative 
equities  of  civilian  fireflghUng  person- 
nel as  Congress  has  so  recognized  with 
respect  to  law  enforcement  personnel. 
Enactment  of  this  legislation,  I  believe 
will  also  facilitate  the  maintenance  ol" 
relatively  younger  and  more  vigorous 
fireflghtlng  forces  throughout  the  fed- 
eral Establishment, 

Mr.  Chabman,  I  urge  the  House's 
wholehearted  support  of  this  remedial 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee.  I  agree  that  this 
legislation  would  correct  an  Inequity. 

Mr.  crhalrman,  I  rise  in  support  of  8 
578.  to  extend  to  Federal  firefighters  the 
same  preferential  retirement  treatment 
now  accorded  Federal  law  eiiforcement 
persormel  under  the  hazardous  duty  pro- 
visions of  the  civU  service  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

Federal  firefighters,  for  the  first  time 
would  be  eligible  for  full  retirement  after 
attaining  age  SO  with  20  years  of  serv- 
ice. The  annuity  would  be  computed  at 
the  rate  of  2  percent  of  the  employee's 
high  3-year  average  salary  multiplied 
by  his  total  years  of  service. 

The  same  criteria  used  to  Justify  pref- 
erential treatment  to  law  enforcement 
personnel  wlU,  under  this  legislation,  be 
applied  to  Federal  firefighters  as  it 
should.  Fireflghtlng  requires  a  staff  of 
active,  vigorous,  and  physically  capable 
men.  We  also  need  this  legislation  to 
provide  an  incentive  to  encourage  young- 
er men  to  enter  and  remain  In  Federal 
service,  and  older  men  to  leave  it  at  an 
early  age. 

The  occupation  of  firefightlng  is  one  of 
the  most  hazardous  in  the  world.  The 
fact  that  the  firefighters'  fatality  rate  Is 
275  percent  greater  than  the  rate  for  the 
overall  work  force  certainly  substan- 
tiates this  statement.  Although  this 
survey  is  3  years  old,  the  new  one  for 
1969  Is  in  the  process  of  being  completed 
This  survey  shows  that  firefighters  suf- 
fer 92  deaths  per  year  per  100,000  fire- 
fighters. 

Federal  firefighters  are  required  daily 
to  handle  chemicals  and  radioactive  ma- 
terials. Nuclear  materials  are  becoming 
commonplace  at  numerous  Federal  in- 
stallations and  In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
accident,  the  Federal  firefighter  Is  the 
first  one  called  upon  to  respond. 
Flreflghtens  perform  their  duties  dur- 
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ing  emergency  situations,  all  times  of  the 
day  and  night,  exposed  to  extreme  heat 
and  cold.  This  type  of  duty  is  often 
heavy,  performed  in  extreme  high  tem- 
peratures. Noted  physicians  say  that  this 
Is  a  burden  on  the  cardiovascular  system 
The  pulse  rate  increases  and  the  stroke 
volume  of  the  heart  decreases. 

Federal  firemen  also  perform  much  of 
their  duties  In  the  extreme  cold.  Au- 
thorities, in  their  research,  have  found 
that  this  may  produce  persistent  hyper- 
tension. A  firefighter  is  exposed  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  other  poisonous  gases,  which 
unquesUonably  do  damage  to  the  heart 
and  vascular  system. 

At  a  nearby  Federal  insUUatlon.  In  a 
5-year  period,  10  percent  of  the  fire- 
flghtlng force  was  lost  because  of  heart 
ailments — the  average  age  of  these  men 
was  only  44  years. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  UB 
Civil  Service  Form  8,  entitled  "Position 
DescripUon"  states  that  a  Federal  fire- 
fighter is  expected  to  perform  his  duUes 
with  utmost  proficiency  in  the  face  o( 
personal  danger.  Clearly,  this  posiUon 
falls  within  the  category  of  a  hazardous 
duty  occupation. 

As  a  former  Federal  law  enforcement 
ofllcer  myself,  I  feel  that  firefightlng  Is 
as  dangerous  as  any  of  the  other  occupa- 
tions now  covered  under  the  20-year,  age 
50  retirement. 

For  the  record,  the  Federal  Agency 
employees  now  receiving  hazardous  duty 
retirement  benefits  are  as  follows:  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation;  Secret 
Service:  U.S.  marshals;  Department  of 
Correction,  District  of  Columbia  gov- 
ernment; U.S.  prison  guards;  Border 
Patrol;  Fish  and  'WlldUfe  Service;  Bead- 
quarters  of  Special  Investigation,  Air 
Force;  Headquarters  of  Special  Investi- 
gation, Army:  Headquarters  of  Special 
Investigation,  Navy;  UJ3.  Board  of  Pa- 
role; U.S.  Custom  Service;  IJts.  agents 
and  investigators;  and  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service. 

I  have  in  my  district  a  number  of  mili- 
tary installations.  One  Is  the  Naval  Ord- 
nance Laboratory  at  Indian  Head,  Md. 
1  do  not  know  of  any  place  in  the  world 
more  hazardous  than  tiiat  facility,  where 
they  actually  make  propcllanls,  rockets, 
torpedoes,  and  other  things,  and  the  fire- 
fighters there  have  an  imbellevably  dif- 
ficult and  hazardous  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  certainly  good 
legislation  which  would  correct  an  in- 
equity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  approving  It. 

Mr.  DUIBKI.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Oohsaliz). 
Mr.  QONZAIjEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  gentleman  for 
yielding  me  this  time. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  strongly  sup- 
port this  legislation,  and  commend  the 
chairman  and  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  coming  in  at  this  very  dISIcult  j)eriod 
of  time  to  emphasize  the  Importance  of 
the  legislation  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  is  being  considered  and  passed 
this    afternoon. 

Again  I  commend  this  committee,  and 
I  want  to  thank  them  for  recognizing  the 
need  of  this  leglslaUon. 
Mr.  DUl^KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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auch  time  as  he  may  consunw  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (>Ir.  Pickle). 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  for  yielding, 
and  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  578,  which  will 
extend  to  Federal  flreflghter  personnel 
the  same  preferential  retirement  treat- 
ment accorded  Federal  law  enforcement 
personnel. 

I  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  c<]mmit- 
tee  that  this  legislation  will  facilitate  the 
maintenance  of  a  relatively  younger  and 
more  vigorous  fireflghtlng  force  through- 
out the  Federal  B:stabUshment.  The 
heavy  responsibility  which  our  fireflght- 
lng forces  shoulder  dramatically  illus- 
trates the  need  for  a  young  and  vigorous 
force. 

Further,  and  more  Important,  our  fire- 
flghtlng forces  often  have  their  own  lives 
placed  In  great  jeopardy.  They  suffer  a 
ratio  of  Injuries  and  deaths  far  higher 
than  other  Federal  civU  employees.  And 
the  ability  of  the  average  man  to  over- 
come and  to  avoid  the  hazards  Involved 
in  fireflghtlng  naturally  decreases  as  he 
grows  older.  This  bill  is  a  move  to  protect 
and  to  save  lives. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  opening  the 
flcxxlgates  to  a  hodgepcxlge  of  separate 
retirement  systems.  Rather,  I  believe  we 
are  pointing  the  way  to  a  more  equitable 
and  more  just  retirement  system. 

The  nine  and  a  quarter  million  dollars 
which  this  program  wUl  cost  per  year  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  lives  it  will 
protect  and  for  tiie  improvement  in  our 
fireflghtlng  forces  It  will  foster. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  ScoTT). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hesitate 
to  oppose  any  Federal  employee  legisla- 
tion and  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  SulKommlttee  on  Retirement 
which  considered  this  bill  especially  re- 
gret having  to  oppaw  It.  I  believe  It  Is  a 
bad  bill.  Many  Federal  employees  live 
In  my  district  and  I  have  sponsored  a 
measure  that  would  permit  retirement  of 
all  Government  employees  after  30  years 
of  service,  regardless  of  age.  This  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  better  approach.  In  other 
words  the  question  of  retirement  should 
generally  relate  to  all  employees  rather 
than  to  pick  out  particular  segments  of 
employees  for  the  purpose  of  enacting 
special  legislation. 

We  are  told  by  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission that  this  bill  will  add  $176.2  mil- 
lion to  the  unfunded  liability  of  the  civil 
service  retirement  and  disability  fund. 

Our  committee  and  this  House  in  the 
p««t  year  have  tried  to  strengthen  the 
civil  service  retirement  fund.  I  believe 
we  have  done  a  good  Job  In  working  to- 
ward that  end,  and  I  hate  to  see  us  pick 
out  particular  branches  of  Federal  em- 
ployees for  special  legislation  which  will 
add  an  additional  burden  to  the  financ- 
ing of  Federal  retirement. 

Dnfortunately.  this  fragmentation  of 
Government  employees  started  some 
time  ago  with  the  FBI  agents  and  It  has 
spread,  as  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  HooAMi  Indicated  a  few  minutes 
ago  to  various  segments  of  employees. 

With  regard  to  firefighters,  I  am  told 


there  are  less  fatalities  with  the  Federal 
firefighters  than  firefighters  in  general. 
We  have  on  page  54  of  the  hearings  before 
our  subcommittee,  a  statement  by  the 
Departmeiit  of  Defense  indicating  that  it 
employs  12,000  firefighters  and  in  the  past 
5  years  there  have  only  been  three  fatal- 
ities out  of  these  12,000  flreflghter  em- 
.  ployees. 

Just  a  few  days  ago  someone  from  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency  came  to  my  of- 
fice and  indicated  support  for  similar 
legislation  for  the  air  traSic  controllers. 

I  do  not  know  where  thL";  type  of  legis- 
lation will  end  If  we  start  picking  out 
these  special  people.  Will  we  also  include 
customs  inspectors,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested? Where  will  it  end?  In  my  opinion 
we  should  approach  the  question  of  re- 
tirement from  the  viewpoint  of  all  Fed- 
eral employees  through  general  legisla- 
tion. I  belle-/e  this  is  a  bad  bill  and  urge 
that  it  not  be  approved  by  this  House. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  offer  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   'Virginia    (Mr.   Brot- 

HILL). 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Vlrgliila.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of  the  bill. 
S.  578. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  nothing  new.  The  Congress 
for  many  years  has  recognized  that  there 
are  certain  groups  of  Federal  employees 
who  are  engaged  In  hazardous  occupa- 
tions. From  time  to  time  we  have  in- 
cluded additional  groups  of  these  em- 
ployees into  that  category  and  have  pro- 
vided retirement  benefits  which  are  a 
little  more  liberal  than  provided  under 
the  regular  dvll  service  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

This  Is  not  only  necessary  but  also 
desirable  for  people  who  are  engaged 
in  hazardous  (x»upatlons.  When  they  get 
a  little  bit  older,  they  find  there  Is  a 
greater  threat  to  their  security  and  even 
to  their  lives  by  being  engaged  In  this 
type  of  operation. 

Then  again.  If  we  provide  more  liberal 
retirement,  this  will  encourage  younger 
people  to  come  Into  this  type  of  occu- 
pation in  the  Federal  eervl(». 

What  we  are  doing  here  today,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  including  Into  the  haz- 
ardous employment  system  for  retire- 
ment purposes  11,000  Federal  firefight- 
ers. I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  question 
that  the  facts  will  show  that  Federal 
firefighters  are  every  bit  as  qualified  for 
these  special  retirement  benefits  as  the 
other  14  occupational  groups. 

Mr.  CJhalrman,  the  fatality  rate  In  fire- 
flghtlng is  275  percent  higher  than  it  Is 
in  other  Industries.  The  Injury  rate  In 
the  Federal  service  for  Federal  flteflgfat- 
ers  Is  three  times  greater  than  for  all 
other  Federal  employees. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hocak).  these  em- 
ployees have  to  work  a  72-hour  we^. 
They  have  to  work  in  the  heat  and  in 
the  cold  and  aU  hours  of  the  day.  They 
are  subjected  to  the  dangers  of  carbon 
monoxide  and  poison  gases  which  un- 
questionably cause  damage  to  the  he<ut 
and  to  the  (»rdlovascular  system,  and 


which  contribute  a  great  deal  to  the 
shortening  of  the  lives  of  these  peoole 
who  are  engaged  in  this  occupatton. 

The  Federal  form  for  application  for 
a  position  as  a  Federal  firefighter  pro- 
vldea  for  a  medical  examination  lac 
hazardous  and  occu];>&tional  duty,  the 
same  type  of  medical  examlnatlofi  re- 
quired for  the  other  14  positions. 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  today,  Mr. 
Cbainnan,  is  aHHing  one  additional 
group  to  the  14  categories  which  have 
already  been  granted  a  special  retire- 
ment benefit.  I  do  not  mean  to  Imply 
that  the  14  groups  that  we  are  aii'eady 
providing  special  retirement  benefits  lor 
are  not  qualified  or  eligible,  but  I  do  fed 
that  firefighters  certainly  are  more  en- 
titled to  this  special  retirement  benefit 
than  many  of  these  14  groups  for  which 
we  have  provided  this  special  benefit: 
For  example,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  acents.  Investigators, 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
There  Is  no  question  that  the  Federal 
firefighters  are  engaged  In  a  more  haz- 
ardous occupation  than  these  other  par- 
ticular groups,  and  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  to  provide  additional  benefits  for 
these  people.  They  would  average  at  least 
1^  percent  compared  to  1  Vs  percent  un- 
der present  law. 

What  we  are  providing  is  a  2-percent 
formula  retirement  after  20  years  of 
service  and  50  years  of  age.  I  would  say 
the  average  firefighter  in  this  counby 
baa  a  much  more  liberal  retirement  sys- 
tem than  that  which  we  are  providing 
today  for  our  Federal  flreflghters.  I  hope 
the  committee  and  the  House  will  adopt 
this  legislatlaii. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Gross)  . 

Ur.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposlUon  to  this  bill  which  will  only 
compound  a  sltuatlcm  that  never  ought 
to  have  existed.  Hazardous  pay,  where 
warranted,  should  be  paid  as  a  part  of 
salary  rather  than  early  retirement. 

It  would  be  repetitive  for  me  to  go  back 
over  the  excellent  arguments  made 
against  the  bill  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Shith)  and  otbeis.  If 
we  are  going  to  expand  this  sort  of  thing 
all  through  the  Federal  Government — 
and  in  my  opinion  that  Is  what  tills  bill 
will  lead  to— the  Post  OfBce  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  ought  to  go  into  this 
subject  in  depth  and  ascertain  whether 
hazardous  pay  is  Justified  where  It  Is 
being  paid  and.  If  not,  remove  those  from 
hazardous-pay  status  rather  than  add 
others  to  it  without  adequate  investiga- 
tion and  hearings.  That  ought  to  be  the 
first  order  of  business  next  year  for  the 
House  Past  Office  and  CivU  Service  Com- 
mittee and  the  subcommittee  that  han- 
dles this  type  of  legislation. 

Moreover,  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  It  will  be  vetoed,  and  properly 
so. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yldd  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  I  know  the  gentleman 
would  not  wmnt  to  glTe  the  ImpreasIOD 
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that  hearings  had  not  been  held  on  this 
legislation.  They  have,  In  fact,  been  held 
and  all  the  witnesses  Interested  to  tes- 
tifying were  given  an  opportunity  to 
testify. 

Mr.  OROS8.  I  Insist  the  committee 
ouKht  to  go  back  Into  this  whole  business 
and  revise  the  law.  If  necessary.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  bad  business  to  establish  haz- 
ardous pay  on  the  basis  of  early  retlie- 
ment,  with  such  pay  coming  out  of  the 
retirement  fund. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  OR068.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  If  I  understand  correcUy. 
it  would  be  possible  for  flreflghtlng  per- 
sonnel covered  by  the  legislation  to  retire 
at  the  age  of  50  with  a  pension  In  the 
vicinity  of  $400  a  month.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  GROSS.  It  would  permit  retire- 
ment at  the  age  of  50.  I  believe  the  per- 
month  cost  would  be  as  the  gentleman 
states.  I  know  It  would  amont  to  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  »176  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  Just  did  a  lltUe  com- 
puution.  and  flgurlng  that  »10O  a  month 
Is  worth  about  125.000,  if  you  were  to 
buy  that  kind  of  annuity,  and  you  multi- 
ply It  by  4.  it  would  be  SIOO.OOO.  That 
would  be  the  equity  that  the  man  would 
have  In  that  pension  at  that  time  and 
when  you  spread  that  over  a  period  of  25 
years,  it  Is  pretty  good  pay  to  accumulate 
that  kind  of  equity  for  retirement 

Mr.  OROes.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Massachusetts  for  the  excellent  ob- 
servation he  has  made,  and  urge  defeat 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  DDI^KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

r  know  the  estimate  of  the  unfunded 
liability  to  the  Retirement  Fund  is  $176 
million,  but  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  that  amount 
would  be  paid  over  a  period  of  30  years 
and  would  amount  to  only  $9V,  million' 
each  year  for  the  next  30  years. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  ( Mr.  Oross) 
a  distinguished  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, referred  to  hearings.  We  did 
have  hearings  on  a  similar  measure  to 
the  last  Congress,  and  we  also  had  hear- 
ings on  this  bUl  to  this  Congress. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  on  August  18,  1970,  passed  this 
bill  unanimously.  It  was  also  passed  by 
the  Senate  in  the  90th  Congress  but  no 
acUon  was  ever  taken  In  the  House  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  tills  bill  has  been 
considered  by  the  other  body  In  this  and 
the  previous  Congress,  and  having  come 
from  the  Senate  unanimously  I  urge  all 
Members  of  the  House  to  support  it 

Mr.  DUL8KI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from   Maryland    (Mr    Q»8- 

MATZ). 

Mr.  OARMATZ,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  important  that  these  men  be  paid 
for  this  hazardous  Job.  In  case  some  fire 
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should  happen.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
call  on  them  for  their  support. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are,  not  one,  but  two,  compelling 
reasons  why  the  House  should  today  ap- 
prove S.  578.  a  bill  to  extend  to  federally 
employed  nremen  the  same  early  retire- 
ment option  now  available  to  Federal 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  allowing  a  more 
generous  retirement  to  flremen  at  an 
earlier  time  will  yield  a  younger,  more 
vigorous  and  physically  able.  Federal 
flreflghting  force. 

Second,  and  more  Importantly,  the 
Federal  firefighter  deserves  this  equita- 
ble treatment. 

We  now  recognize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
certain  Federal  employees,  worktag  in 
the  field  of  law  enforcement,  perform 
extraordinarily  hazardous  duties,  sub- 
jecting them  to  physical  and  psychologi- 
cal pressures  not  experienced  In  other 
Federal  Jobs.  They  are  permitted  to  re- 
tire at  an  earlier  age.  with  fewer  years  of 
Federal  service,  than  the  ordinary  Fed- 
eral employee. 

There  are  approximately  12,000  Fed- 
eral firefighters,  about  350  of  them  to 
Hawaii.  In  1968  alone,  these  men  battled 
over  19,000  fires  nationwide.  In  those 
fires.  376  persons  lost  their  lives,  another 
2.200  were  Injured,  and  almost  $300  mil- 
lion of  property  was  lost.  Can  there  be 
any  doubt  of  the  peril  faced  constantly 
by  these  brave  men? 

In  view  of  this  substantial  threat  to 
the  health  and  safety  of  Federal  flremen, 
and  the  Increasing  susceptibility  to  In- 
Jury  that  normally  comes  with  advanc- 
ing age.  I  believe  that  firefighters  should 
be  offered  this  opportunity  to  shorten 
their  careers. 

Passage  of  S.  578.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
mean  that  the  Federal  fireman  will  be 
able  to  retire  at  age  50,  following  20  years 
of  hajiardous  service,  on  an  unreduced 
annuity.  This  annuity  will  be  computed 
at  a  fiat  rate  of  2  percent  of  the  em- 
ployee's average  pay.  multiplied  by  his 
years  of  service. 

I  want  to  emphasize  here  that  eligibil- 
ity for  early  retirement  will  be  deter- 
mined individually,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis,  to  the  same  manner  now  applied 
to  law  enforcement  personnel.  The  head 
of  the  employing  agency  must  recom- 
mend such  retirement,  on  the  basis  of 
the  fireman's  actual  work  assignments. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  must  con- 
cur to  the  recommendation. 

Although  1  am  no  longer  a  member  of 
the  House  Post  OlHce  and  Civil  Service 
Committee.  I  remato  vitally  totereeted 
to  all  Federal  employee  matters.  In  this 
case.  I  am  the  sponsor  of  H.R.  11329, 
which  is  identical  to  S.  57  as  totroduced. 
Speaktog,  therefore,  as  a  principal  pro- 
ponent of  the  legislation,  I  urge  the 
House  to  approve  this  equitable  and  long- 
overdue  measure. 

The  Senate  passed  this  bill  unani- 
mously, Mr.  Chairman,  on  August  18, 
1970.  In  the  90th  Congress,  similar  legis- 
lation passed  the  Senate,  gataed  House 
committee  approval,  but  never  passed  the 
House.  We  must  not  permit  this  injustice 
to  persist;  the  House  should  pass  with- 
out amendment  and  send  to  the  Presi- 
dent, S.  578. 


Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
wholeheartedly  support  8. 578  and  to 
commend  the  committee's  unanimous  ac- 
tion to  bringing  this  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  Rouse. 

The  early  retirement  provisions  of  ex- 
Isttag  law  were  Initially  limited  to  appli- 
cation to  agents  and  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  other  Federal  employees  such 
as  US.  marshals,  prison  guards.  Federal 
poUcemen.  and  Treasury  agents,  who  are 
subjected  to  those  hazards  inherent  to 
the  performance  of  their  duties.  The 
preferential  treatment  has  been  Justi- 
fied on  the  basis  that  law-enforcement 
activity  requires  a  staff  of  active,  vigor- 
ous, physically  capable  men:  and  fur- 
ther, to  encourage  younger  men  to  enter 
and  remato  in  Federal  service,  and  older 
men  to  leave  it  at  an  early  age. 

I  beUeve  there  Is  general  agreement 
that  the  ability  of  the  average  man  to 
avoid  and  overcome  the  hazards  tavolved 
to  flreflghting  decreases  as  he  grows 
older.  In  view  of  the  tocreasing  suscept- 
ibility to  injury  with  each  year  on  the 
Job.  it  Is  the  committee's  belief  that  Fed- 
eral flremen  should  be  accorded  the  op- 
portunity to  shorten  their  careers. 

I  believe  it  is  also  recognized  that  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  will  facilitate 
the  maintenance  of  relatively  younger 
and  more  vigorous  flreflghting  forces 
throughout  the  Federal  establishment. 

To  confine  a  preference  of  law  to  a 
group  of  employees  engaged  to  hazard- 
ous duty  without  recognlztog  other  em- 
ployees performtog  equally  or.  at  tUnes. 
more  hazardous  duties  is.  in  Itself,  an 
toequlty.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  remedy 
this  inequity,  which  has  existed  far  too 
long,  by  unanimously  adopttag  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  NtX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port of  S.  578.  a  bill  which  will,  at  long 
last,  correct  an  toequlty  that  has  existed 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  law  for 
more  than  two  decades. 

Since  the  late  1940's  the  retirement 
law  has  contatoed  a  provision  which 
grants  special  early  retlremejit  privi- 
leges to  employees  serving  to  positions, 
the  duties  of  which  are  hazardous  and 
primarily  tovolve  the  investigation,  ap- 
prehension, or  detention  of  persons  sus- 
pected or  convicted  of  offenses  tigalnst 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States. 
This  particular  class  of  employees  may, 
after  having  served  for  at  least  30  years 
to  such  capacity  and  havtog  reached 
age  50.  request  retirement  on  an  Imme- 
diate annuity. 

However,  this  preferential  provision 
applies  only  If  the  head  of  the  employtog 
agency  recommends  such  an  employee's 
retirement  and  only  if  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  approves  that  recommenda- 
tion. Further,  the  law  stipulates  that 
both  the  agency  and  the  Commission 
must  consider  fully  the  degree  of  hazard 
to  which  the  appUcant  Ls  subjected  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  as  op{>oeed 
to  the  general  duties  of  the  class  of 
position  held. 

Essential  to  making  such  early  retire- 
ment economically  practical  is  a  related 
provision  of  the  law  which  prescribes 
that  the  annuity  allowable  under  these 
provisions  is  an  unreduced  benefit  and  is 
computed  at  the  rate  of  2  percent  of  the 
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employee's  high  3-year  average  salary 
multiplied  by  his  total  years  of  service. 
The  Congress  has  accorded  this  special 
treatment  to  Federal  law  enforcement 
personnel  on  the  premise  that  tliat  law 
enforcement  activity  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  a  relatively  young  and  physi- 
cally active  work  force. 

S.  578  proposes  extending  to  Federal 
firefighters  whose  duties  entail  exposure 
to  hazards  not  present  to  other  occupa- 
tions— hazards  more  dangerous  on  occa- 
sion than  those  to  which  law  enforce- 
ment personnel  are  subjected. 

The  nationwide  firefighters  fatality 
rate  to  1966  was  approximately  five 
times  as  great  as  on-the-job  deaths  in- 
curred to  tadustry — 92  firemen's  deaths, 
as  compared  to  19  todustrial  deaths  per 
100,000  workers.  Of  greater  significance, 
perhaps  are  the  findings  from  data  com- 
piled by  the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Com- 
pensation to  its  publication.  Federal 
Work  Injury  Facts.  November  1969. 
These  flndtogs  disclose  that.  In  1966.  the 
ratio  of  tojuries  and  deaths  to  total  Fed- 
eral civilian  employees  amounted  to  4',z 
percent,  whereas  the  ratio  of  tojuries  and 
deaths  tovolvtog  Federal  firemen 
amoimted  to  14  percent  of  the  Federal 
civilian  flreflghttog  force.  Thus,  Federal 
flremen  experienced  three  times  the 
average  of  compensable  injuries  tocurred 
by  the  total  Federal  civilian  employee 
population. 

While  this  legislation  would  presuma- 
bly cover  11.000  Federal  firemen,  it  Is 
emphasized  that  the  same  safeguards 
applied  to  law  enforcement  personnel 
will  be  applicable  to  firefighters — that  Is, 
in  recommending  and  approving  an  ap- 
plicant's request  for  early  retirement. 
both  the  agency  and  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  will  be  required  to  give  full 
consideration  to  the  degree  of  hazard  to 
which  he  is  subjected  In  the  performance 
of  his  particular  duties,  to  contrast  to 
the  general  duties  of  the  class  of  posi- 
tion occupied.  As  pototed  out  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Retirement  Subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

A  Federal  fireman  who  had  not  to  fact 
been  exposed  to  hazards  over  a  20-year 
period  would  not  be  entitled  to  the  pref- 
erential consideration  proposed  by  the 
bill. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  8.  578. 

Mr.  DOWNINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  full  support  of  other  legislation.  This 
recognition  of  our  Federal  firelighters 
is  long  overdue. 

I  have  many  military  fBclUUes  to  my 
district,  each  of  which  has  an  excellent 
flreflghttog  unit.  These  men  are  on  haz- 
ardous-duty call  24  hours  a  day,  7  days 
a  week,  the  year-round.  Their  courage 
has  never  been  questioned  and  their  ef- 
fectiveness has  been  proven  time  and 
time  agato. 

These  special  people  deserve  this  spe- 
clal  recognition  and  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers will  give  it  their  enthusiastic  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  DDLSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  Ume.  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


s.  678 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Seitate  and  House  o/ 
Representtaivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tbftt  section 
S336(c|  of  title  i.  United  statas  Code.  Is 
amedned  by  InMrtlng  alter  "tJnited  SUt«s" 
tbe  following:  "or  are  primarily  to  perform 
work  directly  connected  wltii  the  control  and 
extinguishment  of  fires  or  the  maintenance 
^ud  use  of  fireOghtlng  apparatua  and  equip- 
ment". 

Sxc.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  applicable  only  In  the  case  of  per- 
sons retiring  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tills  Act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordtogly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chair, 
Mr.  BtniKE  of  Massachusetts,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  'Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  havtog  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  <S.  578)  to  toclude 
firefighters  withto  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 8338  (c)  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code,  relattog  to  the  retirement  of  Gov- 
ernment employees  engaged  to  certato 
hazardous  occupations,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  read  the  third  time. 
HonoN  TO  KECOMMrr  ovrxaED  bt  mb.  scott 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  its  present  form.  I  am. 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Scott  moves  to  recommit  the  bUl  8. 
S78  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offloe  and 
CIvU  service. 

The  SPHIAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  en 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  aimounced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  a  potat  of  order 
that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  158,  nays  104,  not  voting  171, 
as  follows: 

[Rod  No.  433] 


TEAS— 158 

Baring 

BLfttnUc 

Albert 

Bennett 

BogffS 

Andenon, 

B«tU1 

BoUnd 

CaX\S. 

BoUlng 

AAdrewB.  Ala. 

Blnghun 

Brmdemms 

Aahley 

BlanCon 

Brtnkley 

HMato«U 

Pickle 

BroyhiU.  V&. 

Hloks 

Preyer.  N.O, 

BurlK.  Uus. 

Bogan 

Price,  ni. 

Burieion.Twi 

.    BoUAeld 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Barton.  C^lif 

Horton 

Rallsback 

Carey 

Howard 

RandaU 

Carney 

Ichord 

Bees 

Caaey 

Jacobs 

ReiuB 

Chappell 

Johnson,  Oallf.  Bodtno        . 

Clark 

Jones.  Ala. 

Roe 

Cobelan 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Bogera.  Pla. 

ODnt« 

Karth 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Conyers 

Kastenxneler 

Booney.  Pa. 

Gorman 

W^yfTI 

Rosenthal 

Culver 

Koch 

Rousselot 

DanleU,  N  J. 

Kyros 

Roybal 

delaOmraa 

Leggett 

Ryan 

Dorn 

Lennon 

Baylor 

Downing 

Long.  Md. 

Scheuer 

Dulakl 

McCarthy 

Schwengel 

BcUiardt 

McCloakey 

Sisk 

KUberg 

HcOade 

Slack 

Evans.  Colo. 

McSwen 

Bmith,  lowm 

Felghan 

McFaU 

Stafford 

Flood 

Macdonald. 

Steed 

Foley 

Mass. 

Steele 

Ford. 

Madden 

Steiger,  ArlB. 

WUllam  D. 

Mauiiard 

Stokes 

Praaer 

Mann 

Stratton 

Fill  ton.  Pa. 

Mathlas 

StubbleQeld 

Fuqua 

Melcher 

Stuckey 

OaJlagber 

Miller.  Calif. 

Teague,  Calif. 

Oarmats 

Miller,  Ohio 

TIeman 

Oettys 

Mtnlsb 

Tunney 

Glalmo 

Mink 

Ullman 

Ooldwater 

Monagan 

Van  Deerlln 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead 

Vanlk 

Gray 

Morse 

Ws^igonner 

Ortffln 

Myers 

Wampier 

OubMT 

Nat  Cher 

Watts 

Oude 

Nichols 

Whit« 

Hamilton 

Obey 

Wldoall 

Hanley 

O'Hara 

Wilson.  Bob 

Hansen.  Wash 

Olaen 

WUson. 

Harvey 

OTfeUl.  Uam. 

ChsrIesH. 

Batbaway 

Patten 

Wyatt 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Tates 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Perkins 
NATS— 104 

Zablockl 

Abemetby 

Forsyxhe 

Nedsl 

Alexander 

Fountain 

Nelaen 

Andenon,  111. 

Frellngbuyaen 

Passman 

Arends 

Prey 

Poage 

Belcber 

Qaliflanakls 

Poff 

Berry 

Ooodling 

Quie 

Betts 

Qreen,  Oreg. 

Rarlck 

Bow 

Gross 

Rem.  111. 

Broomfleld 

HaU 

Rhode* 

Brotzman 

Haramer- 

Boberu 

BroybUl.  N.C. 

sctamldt 

Ruth 

Buchanan 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Satterfleld 

BurllBon.  Uo. 

Harsba 

Schmlts 

Bymea.  wis. 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  ScbneebeU 

CabeU 

Hosmer 

Scott 

Carter 

Hunt 

Shriver 

Cederberg 

Hutchinson 

Skubitz 

Cbamberlaln 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Smith.  CallC 

Collier 

Jonas 

Smith.  K.Y. 

Camns.Tex. 

Keith 

Springer 

Conable 

Kins 

Stanton 

Oousblln 

Kyi 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Cimne 

LondgFcbe 

TalcDtt 

Daniel.  Va. 

Latta 

Taylor 

Davis.  Wis. 

Lloyd 

Teague.  Tex. 

DcUenback 

Mccmn 

Thompson.  Oa. 

DouUs 

McDonald. 

TbomsoQ.  Wis. 

Dickinson 

Mich. 

Vander  Jagt 

Duncan 

Mahon 

Vlconto 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Manh 

Wars 

Erlenbom 

Mayn* 

Whftten 

Flndley 

Mills 

WUllams 

Plaher 

Mm  aha  II 

Wold 

Flowers 

Mlzell 

Wyman 

Ford.  Gerald  B 

MoUohan 

Foreman 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 171 

Abbltt 

Bray 

OlawaoD.  Dal 

Adalr 

Brock 

Clay 

Addabbo 

Brooks 

Cleveland 

Andereon, 

Brown.  Caltf. 

Oolllns.  ni. 

Tenn. 

Brown.  Mtch. 

Oolmar 

Andrews. 

BuTfc«,FU. 

Ocrbwtt 

N.Dak. 

Burton.  Utah 

Oowger 

AnnunJdo 

Bush 

Cramer 

Asbbrook 

Button 

Ciinningham 

Aaplnan 

Daddarlo 

Ay«s 

OalTery 

DaviaOa. 

BamU 

Camp 

Delaney 

Beall.Md. 

Celler 

Denney 

BeU.CaUf. 

Chlshcdm 

Dent 

Blagsl 

Clancy 

Derwinskl 

Blackburn 

Claussn. 

Devine 

Braaco 

DonH. 

Dlggs 
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Dlnien 

Lan^en 

I>oiiohue 

Long,  La. 

Dowdr 

Lowetuteln 

Dwyer 

Lujan 

BdmondsoD 

Lukeas 

EmnttUCaUl 

.  UcCloTT 

Sdmnla.  L*. 

McCuUoch 

Bscb 

McKn«al)y 

Bdilenun 

McMlUan 

ETlIU.THm. 

UacOregor 

VkUon 

Martin 

Ptebetaln 

Mataunatfa 

Puull 

M.y 

PUb 

Meed! 

Plynt 

MMkUl 

Prledel 

Mlcbrl 

Pu]toa.Tenn. 

MlkTa 

osriiK 

Mlae 

Olbboni 

Montgomery 

OUbert 

Morgmn 

arccn.  Pa. 

Mn^t^tT 

OnfflUia 

Mom 

aioTar 

Muipby,  m. 

is? 

Muipby,  N.T 
NIX 

Balparn 

O-Konakl 

ONe»l.  o«. 

HuTlncton 

Ottlnger 

H^^fngT 

PatmAQ 

Ha7> 

PtUy 

H«lMrt 

Pettu 

Henderson 

PbUbln 

null 

Ptte 

Huns&te 

Plmle 

Juman 

PodeU 

Jones,  NO. 

Pollock 

Kee 

PoweU 

Kleppe 

Price.  Tex. 

Kluczynskl 

Puclnskl 

KuykendftU 

Pxircell 

Landnim 

QuUIen 

Eeld.  N.T. 

Reltel 

RIegle 

Rtvarv 

Roblxon 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rostenkowikl 

Rotb 

Roiidebiuh 

Buppe 

ScOemuOQ 

flenrtmin 

SctaAdeberg 

Scberle 

SebelluB 

Sblpley 

Slkee 

Snyder 

Stag^ra 

Stepbenx 

SulUvmn 

Symington 

Taft 

Thompaon.  N  J. 

UdaU 

Waldla 

Wataon 

Welcker 

Whalea 

Wballey 

Wblteiiurat 

Wlgglna 

WUm 

Wour 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wylle 

Tetron 

Toung 

Zlon 

Zwach 

So  the  bill  wss  passed. 

Tbe  Clerk  announced  tbe  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunirio  with  Mr.  Buah. 

Mr.  Haya  with  BAr.  Camp. 

Mr.  H«bert  with  Mr.  Oowger. 

Mr.  Thompaon  of  New  Jersey  with  Mra. 
Dwyer. 

Mr  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Blaggl  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Corben. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Bteekbom. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Each. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Hendenon  with  Mr.  Beall  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tenneaaee  with  Mr.  Eshle- 
man. 

Mr.  Riven  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennaylyanla  with  Mr.  Flah. 

Mr.    RoetenkowsU    with    Mr.    Burton    of 
Utah. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Ashbroolc. 

Mr.    Byrne    of    Pennaylyanla    with    Mr. 
Orover. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Slkea  with  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan. 

Mr    Evlna  of  Teimeesee  with  Mr.  Don  H. 
Claueen. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Denney. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Jfc.  Bell  of  Oall- 
fomla. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with   Mr.  Darwlsskl. 
Mr.  Murphy  of  Now  Tork  with  Mr.  Cleye- 
land. 
Mrs.  Cblahohn  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado. 
Mr.  Parbstem  with  Mr.  Clay. 
Mr  DIggs  with  Mr  Prledel. 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Collins  of  nilnols. 
Mr.  Kee  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Klucsynskl  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mf.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  O'Neal  of  Georgia  with  Mrs.  May. 
Mr  Phllbln  with  Mr.  wimting. 
Mr.  Pike  with  Mr  Meakiu. 
Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr  Plmle. 
Mr.  Puolnakl  with  Mr.  Mlchal. 


Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  PoUock. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Price  of  Taxaa. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mr.  PoweU. 

Mr.  Podell  with  Mr.  QuJUen. 

Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  MocOregor. 

Mr.  Edwatns  o<  CalUomla  with  lir.  PatOs. 

Mr.  Oaydoa  with  Mr.  McKneally, 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Reld  of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Morgan  with  Mr.  Relfti. 

Mr.  Moas  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  nilnols  with  Mr.  Blegle. 

Ur.  Dwidarto  with  Mr.  Mlae. 

Mr.  Donohue  with  Mr.  RoUscc 

Mr.  Brooka  with  Mr  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Braeco  with  Mr.  Roth 

Ur.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Moaher. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  McOlory. 
Mr.    Jonas    of   North    Carolina   with   Mr. 
Roudebush. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessea  with  Mr. 
Kuykandall. 

Mr.  Cdall  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Meeds  with  Mr.  Scmdman. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  SebeUus. 

Mr.  Nix  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Scberle. 

Mr.  Canary  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Schadeberg. 

Mr.  FaaceU  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Watson. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Welcker. 

Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  WhaJen. 

Mr.  St  Owmaln  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mrs.  SuIUvan  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Wylle. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr    Whltahurst. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  atiove  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  rectxislder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


19877)  enUUed  "An  act  authorizing  the 
construction,  repair,  and  preservation  of 
certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  har- 
bors for  navigation,  flood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes." 


QENiatAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  6  legislative  days  In  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill 
S.  578,  and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PURTHEaa  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 

noimced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bin  iHJt  19504  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  con- 
struction of  certain  highways  in  accord- 
ance with  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill    (HJi. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  PUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall 
No.  422,  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  HJi.  17809,  I  was  in  a  confer- 
ence and  unavailable  to  be  present.  If  I 
had  been  present,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  not 
recorded  on  rollcalls  Nos.  414  and  415. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  rollcall  No.  414  and  "yea"  on 
rollcall  No.  415. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADTHORITY  FOB 
SPEAKER  TO  DECLARE  RECESSES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  it  may  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  recesses  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  SpetUier,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  Inquire  of  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  what  would 
be  the  purpose  of  the  action  this  late  in 
the  afternoon  on  this  day  of  the  week 
and  so  far  into  the  session? 

Mr.  AlBERT.  The  conferees  on  at 
least  two  of  the  appropriations  bills  are 
meeting  to  consider  certain  matters  re- 
lated to  the  resolution  of  the  difficulties 
between  the  two  Houses  on  the  several 
bills,  and  as  soon  as  they  get  through  and 
report  back,  we  would  assemble  for  the 
purpoee  of  simply  finishing  the  business 
of  the  day. 

There  is  a  possibility  of  a  conference 
report  from  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  CivU  Service.  That  is  all  the  legisla- 
tive business.  That  Is  only  prospective. 
We  will  have  the  usual  IS-mlnute  no- 
tiflcatlon. 

Bfr.  HALL.  Mi.  Speaker,  do  I  under- 
stand from  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  that  this  Is  in  consideration  of 
the  backing  and  filling  and  wheeling  and 
milling  with  the  other  body  such  as  went 
on  in  their  star-chamber  proceedings 
yesterday  afternoon,  from  which  no  con- 
clusion ultimately  arrived  except  that  we 
diddled  and  dawdled  and  spent  more  and 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  respond- 
ing has  so  little  knowledge  of  the  subject 
matter  the  gentleman  is  discussing  that 
he  is  not  able  to  give  a  correct  answer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma,  the  distln- 
ffulshed  majority  leader,  give  us  any  In- 
formation as  to  why  the  other  body 
only  a  short  time  ago  was  In  re- 
cess in  the  nature  of  a  vacation  from 
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their  duties,  their  supposed  duties  and 
business  over  there? 

Why  should  we  go  Into  recess  and  sit 
and  wait  at  the  feet  of  these  people? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  May  I  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, I  have  no  knowledge  of  why 
the  other  body  went  into  recess.  We  are 
doing  this  at  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  l^exas,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  I  might,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  this  question:  It  was  my 
understanding  that  the  reason  for  the 
recess  was  to  wait  developments  that 
might  result  m  several  conference  re- 
ports coming  over  to  the  House.  Am  I 
correct  that  if  they  come  over  they  would 
not  be  called  up  for  action? 

Mr,  ALBERT.  They  will  not  be  called 
up  for  action  today:  no. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  They  would 
be  eligible  for  action  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  We  hope  so. 

I  should  like,  if  I  get  agreement  on 
this  unanimous-consent  request,  to  make 
another  unanimous-consent  request  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  HAIL.  Mr.  ^waker.  under  the  cir- 
cumstances and  In  view  of  what  we  have 
done  the  past  week,  including  early  ad- 
journment, and  in  view  of  the  lack  of 
decision  of  the  other  body,  I  am  con- 
strained to  object. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  with- 
hold for  a  moment  and  yield  to  me  for 
a  comment? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  withhold 
and  yield. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  would  seem 
to  me  if  we  had  the  assurance  that  any 
conference  rei>orts  coming  over  from  the 
other  body  would  not  be  acted  upon  to- 
day, but  would  be  held  for  subsequent 
action 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  can  give  the  gentle- 
man that  assurance.  We  should  think  we 
might  have  the  Federal  Salary  Com- 
parability Act  conference  report,  if  It 
comes  over,  which  has  no  relation  what- 
ever to  the  major  problems. 

Mr.  HALL.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  use  for  the  recess.  I  appreciate  the 
waids  of  the  majority  leader,  and  I  do 
object. 

The  SPEAKER,  Objection  Is  heard. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO  CON- 
SIDER CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
HJI.  19911  ON  THE  SAME  DAY  RE- 
PORTEaD 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  tman- 
imous  consent  that  It  may  be  in  order 
to  cciialder  a  conference  report  on  the 
bill  HJI.  19911  on  the  same  day  reported. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr,  GROSS.  Well.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving tbe  right  to  object,  just  what,  ex- 
actly, is  this  biU? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  This  Is  the  supplemental 
authorization  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  think  of  any- 


thing deserving  less  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

(Mr.  ALBERT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  advise  the  gentleman  that  this 
action  would  give  the  House  control  of 
this  measure  if  the  Senate  passed  It.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  request. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  is  not  very  much  of  an  induce- 
msit,  in  view  of  whet  has  happened  in 
the  House  In  the  past. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  CLERK  TO  RE- 
CEIVE MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE 
AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
NOTWITHSTANDING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  uium- 
imous  consent  that  notwlthstandmg  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  until  Monday, 
December  21,  1970,  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign 
enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found  truly 
enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT  WKEK 
(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was   given   permission    to   address    the 
Hcxise  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GESIALD  R.  FX5RD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  the  distinguished  majortiy 
leader  the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  an- 
nouncing the  program  for  Monday  and 
the  balance  of  the  week.  Hopefully,  that 
will  be  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 

We  also  have  listed  three  suspensions 
and  the  Speaker  may  get  a  request  for  a 
fourth  suspension  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  regarding  the  naming 
of  a  lock  and  dam.  The  Speaker  does 
not  have  the  request  yet,  but  he  has  had 
some  oral  modification  to  that  effect.  The 
three  suspensions  are  as  follows: 

S.  II,  Intergovernmental  Personnel 
Act  of  1970: 

HJI.  14233,  modifying  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  and 

S.  4571,  to  amend  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  an- 
noimce  that  the  Speaker  may  recognize 
under  suspen.<ilon  of  the  rules  on  proce- 
d'tiral  matters  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  dic- 


tingulshed  majority  leader  from  Okla- 
homa mean  that  he  is  invoking  the  rule 
of  suspension  prior  to  the  fixation  of  a 
date  certain  for  sine  ilie  adjournment? 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
will  yield  further,  this  applies  only  to 
Monday.  It  is  the  regular  suspension  day. 
If  it  is  possible  to  move  fast  on  some  of 
these  things  and  get  procedural  matters 
out  of  the  way,  we  hope  to  do  so. 

In  addition  to  the  program  which  I 
have  previously  announced,  there  is  for 
the  consideration  of  the  House  the  fol- 
lowing measures : 

House  Resolution  1238,  relating  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  the  9 1st  Congress,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate: 

House  Joint  Resolution  1146.  expan- 
sion of  United  Nations  Headquarters  In 
the  United  States,  under  an  open  rule 
with  1  hour  of  general  debate: 

HJI.  19953,  Emergency  Rail  Services 
Act  of  1870,  under  an  open  rule  with  1 
hour  of  debate:  and 

HJI.  19446,  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  of  1970, 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  announcement  Is 
made  subject  to  the  usual  reservation 
that  conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time  and  any  further  program 
may  be  announced  later. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  announced  that 
the  Speaker  may  use  his  authority  to  rec- 
ognize suspensions  of  the  rules  on  pro- 
cedural matters  on  Monday. 

Other  than  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  know 
of  no  business  that  will  be  beifore  the 
House  except  the  disposition  of  out- 
standing conference  reports. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  mi- 
nority leader  yield  one  more  time? 

Mr,  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  notice  that 
the   distinguished   majority  leader   has 
again  listed  the  bill  H.R.  19446,  the  so- 
called  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970. 
Is  that  the  same  bill  that  was  referred 
to  In  coU(3quy  all  this  week  as  the  desegre- 
gation or  busing  emergency  school  act? 
Mr.  AI^ERT.  It  is  the  same  bUl. 
Mr.  HAUi.  It  is  the  bill  that  was  with- 
drawn? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  the  bill  that  we  were 
debating  earlier  In  the  week. 

Mr.  HALL.  And  It  would  be  subject 
only  to  the  chairman  of  tiie  committee 
asking  that  we  resume  Its  consideration 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  subject  to  further 
consideration? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 
rect. May  I  say  that  I  failed  to  state  that 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Mills)  had  previously  advised  and  I  had 
advised  the  House  that  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  may  call  up  some  day  this 
week  certain  bills  from  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  but  the  distinguished 
gentleman  has  put  them  over  until  Mon- 
day or  Tuesday  of  next  week.  These  are 
bills  which  have  been  tmanimoiuly  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  STE30ER  of  Wlacoiuln.  Ur. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  so  that  I  might  address  a  ques- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader: 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  un- 
der suspensions,  the  gentleman  from  Ok- 
lahoma Indicated  that  certain  procedural 
matters  might  be  recognized  by  the 
Speaker.  Does  that  cover  the  so-called 
FEOC  bill,  which  Is  pending  now  before 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  would  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  that 
that  would  not  be  a  procedural  matter. 
An  example  of  a  procedural  matter 
would  be  such  a  thing  as  taking  up  a 
conference  report  on  the  same  day  we  re- 
ceived It.  or  something  like  that 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  OERALD  B.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 


December  19,  1970 


A  TREND  TOWARD  MISUSE  OP  ECO- 
NOMIC LEVERAGE  BY  CONGLOM- 
ERATE MUTUAL  FUNDS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  Congress  several  inci- 
dents which  suggest  a  trend  toward  a 
misuse  of  corporate  economic  leverage 
by  ofBcers  of  conglomerate  mutual  fund 
complexes  to  support  or  oppose  political 
parties  or  candidates.  Corporate  officers 
have  the  same  right  and  civic  duty  as 
other  Individuals,  to  contribute  flnan- 
cially  and  speak  for  or  against  candi- 
dates and  parties.  They  do  not  have  a 
right  to  use  their  corporate  offices  to 
advance  their  personal  views.  Corpora- 
tions are  forbidden  such  activity  by  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  A  misuse  of  cor- 
porate power  by  a  mutual  fund  officer  to 
Impose  economic  reprisals  against  a  po- 
litical party  or  candidate  would  not  only 
violate  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  but 
would  violate  his  flduciary  obligations  to 
the  shareholders,  especially  those  who 
might  not  share  the  same  political  views, 
under  the  FVederal  securities  laws.  It 
would  also  raise  grave  questions  of  public 
poUcy  and  run  counter  to  the  constitu- 
tional safeguards  of  free  speech  implicit 
in  the  democraUc  electoral  process.  The 
use  of  corporate  economic  leverage  by 
mutual  fimds  to  stifle  the  exercise  of  free 
speech  by  others  Is  unthinkable. 

During  my  own  recent  reelection  cam- 
paign. It  was  brought  to  my  attention  by 
very  responsible  sources  of  unimpeach- 
able character  that  persons  alleged  to 
represent  a  large  New  York  mutual  fund 
which  was  identlfled  to  me  by  two  in- 
dependent sources  had  approached  at 
least  two  commercial  banks  In  my  dis- 
trict with  the  suggestion  of  significant 
corporate  deposits  if  the  banks  would 
by  some  means  unknown  to  me  supply 
my  opponent  with  $25,000  of  campaign 
funds.  The  president  of  the  mutual  fund, 
an  able  and  honorable  man,  when  con- 


tacted disclaimed  any  knowledge  and 
was  shocked  by  the  suggestion  of  such  a 
proposal.  He  gave  assurances  he  had  no 
knowledge  of  and  would  not  permit  such 
a  thing.  Whether  the  proposal  came  from 
one  of  his  corporate  officials  without  his 
knowledge  I  cannot  say.  However,  of  one 
thing  I  am  certain — the  proposition  was 
made.  While  I  have  agreed  not  to  dis- 
close the  names  of  the  hank  officials  who 
made  known  this  proposlUon  to  me.  I  am 
nonetheless  outraged  but  will  not  in- 
volve my  informant  since  I  have  agreed 
not  to  do  ao. 

However,  this  Incident  recalled  to  my 
mind  that  in  the  1968  presidential  cam- 
paign, a  Robert  Loeffler.  vice  president 
of  Investors  Dlversifled  Services.  Inc.,  of 
Minneapolis,  caused  the  widespread  cir- 
culation of  a  politically  inspired  coun- 
terattack on  a  Nixon  campaign  proposal 
to  bring  a  more  evenlianded  approach 
to  regulation  by  such  Federal  agencies 
as  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. To  what  extent  Mr.  Loefflers 
efforts  reflected  the  policy  or  attitude  of 
IDS  I  cannot  say — but  in  flnancial  and 
political  circles,  there  was  some  thought 
that  IDS  was  fighting  the  Nixon  can- 
didacy. 

According  to  the  New  York  Times,  we 
now  find  this  same  vice  president  of  IDS, 
Mr.  Loeffler,  announcing  that  he.  as  a 
Democrat,  was  offended  by  some  Re- 
publican Party  political  advertising,  and 
used  his  corporate  authority  to  impose 
economic  reprisals  against  the  sponsor- 
ing group. 

Investors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  Is 
a  large  Minneapolis-based  conglomerate. 
It  Is  one  of  the  largest  mutual  funds  in 
the  world.  It  has  within  its  complex  two 
securities  broker  dealer  firmB,  a  seat  on 
a  regional  stock  exchange,  an  oil  and 
gas  drilling  fund,  an  insurance  company, 
a  leasing  company,  a  credit  company,  a 
mortgage  corporation,  a  real  estate  com- 
pany and  other  enterprises.  The  serious 
antitrust  problem  of  conglomerates  in 
the  flnancial  field  has  been  before  Con- 
gress in  the  one-bank  holding  company 
bill  and  other  proposals.  Despite  seri- 
ous criticism  of  oil  and  gas  funds  by  the 
Securities  and  E^cchange  Commission, 
IDS  has  launched  into  this  field  of  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Such  considerations  as  these  under- 
line the  wisdom  of  present  laws  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  corporate  or  labor  union 
power  in  political  con  teats.  Bconamlc 
reprisals  against  political  opposition  en- 
courage coimterreprisals. 

The  great  balance  wheel  of  representa- 
tive government  is  the  two-party  system. 
The  participation  In  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  great  political  parties  Is  the  very 
heartbeat  of  democracy.  Every  man  is 
equal  at  the  ballot  box.  Corporate  offi- 
cers. Including  mutual  fimd  executives, 
should  set  an  example  of  personal  and 
individual  participation  by  corporate  em- 
ployees. But  they  must  take  care  that 
they  do  not  violate  their  fiduciary  duties 
to  shareholders  by  misusing  corporate  as- 
sets, corporate  economic  leverage,  or 
corporate  power  to  support  or  oppose 
the  political  candidates  or  party  they 
personally  like  or  dislike. 

Because  of  the  incidents  I  have 
referred  to  above,  I  intend  to  raise  some 


questions  in  the  next  Congress  about 
this  problem.  Perhaps  we  need  to  review 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act,  or  Include 
some  specific  prohibitions  in  the  Fed- 
eral seciu-ities  laws  against  misuse  of 
corporate  power  for  political  goals  in 
violation  of  fiduciary  responsibilities  to 
shareholders.  This  may  well  be  an  area 
of  special  danger  where  a  mutual  fund 
conglomerate  is  concerned. 
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ENVIRONMENTAL  EDUCATION  ACT 
I  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  I  was  interested 
recently  to  read  the  floor  debate  in  the 
other  body  on  final  pa.s."iage  of  KB,. 
18280,  the  Environmental  Education  Act. 
In  the  course  of  that  debate  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  my  es- 
teemed colleague,  Senator  Nelsok,  dis- 
cussed the  Intent  of  the  Congress  in 
adapting  certain  amendments  to  this 
bill  which  we  agreed  to  on  October  13. 
Specifically.  Senator  Nslson  suggested 
that  the  Congress  intended  to  require  the 
U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education  to  place 
the  office  of  environmental  education 
created  by  H.R.  18260  in  the  Immediate 
Office  of  the  Commissioner. 

As  you  may  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sit 
on  the  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion which  held  hearings  on  this  bill.  In 
addition,  I  was  a  cosponsor  of  this  legis- 
lation In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Thus,  I  think  that  I  am  rather  familiar 
with  the  purpose  of  this  House,  at  least, 
in  enacting  this  legislaUon. 

I  believe  that  our  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Braoemasi,  stated  this  intent  precisely 
in  the  floor  debate  on  October  13  when 
he  noted: 

It  la  the  dear  intention  of  tbe  House  tliat 
activities  In  environmental  education  be  co- 
ordinated chiefly  under  the  control  of  the 
new  offlce  of  environmental  education  and 
that  the  office  have  a  prominence  within  th« 
once  of  Education  which  win  insure  that 
It  has  the  authority  effectively  to  carry  out 
tbe  programs  authorized  by  tills  act. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  this  promi- 
nence of  which  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  BusEHAs)  spoke  can  cer- 
tainly be  achieved  vrtthout  requiring 
placement  of  the  offlce  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Commissioner.  There 
are  programs  administered  by  the  OfDce 
of  Education  with  a  hundred  times  as 
much  money  appropriated,  yet  we  do  not 
require  that  the  Commissioner  keep 
minute-by-minute  account  of  the  activi- 
ties In  these  units.  Such  a  requirement, 
even  If  legislated,  would  certaitily  be  an 
impossible  task.  It  was  partly  as  a  recog- 
nition of  this  difficulty  that  we  agreed  to 
the  administration's  request  to  refrain 
from  reorganizing  the  Internal  structure 
of  the  Office  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  respectfuUy  dis- 
agree with  Senator  Nxlsow's  reading  of 
congressional  intent.  I  do  not  twlieve 
that  any  such  requirement  was  ever  In- 
tended. 


tta.  18973— INCOME  TAX  DEDUC- 
TION FOR  SOCIAL  SBCURiry 
CONTRIBUTION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Rakick),  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  RARKTK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  social 
security  contributions  which  originally 
had  been  relatively  Insignificant,  have 
today  through  continued  Increases,  be- 
come another  form  of  taxation. 

For  example,  the  original  program 
called  for  a  1-percent  contribution  hy 
both  employee  and  employer  on  the  in- 
dividual's first  $3,000  of  earnings — or  $30 
withholding  by  each.  By  1966  the  taxable 
base  had  increased  to  $6,600  and  the  rate 
to  3.86  percent. 

The  present  base  taxable  salary  Is 
$7,800  on  which  the  tax  payable  by  both 
employee  and  employer  is  4.8  percent. 
This  means  that  under  the  present  law 
the  maximum  contribution  by  an  indi- 
vidual is  $374.40  with  an  equal  amoimt 
payable  by  the  employer  for  a  total  tax 
of  $748.80.  Any  Income  above  the  $7,800 
taxable  base  is  not  taxable  by  social 
security. 

m  1971,  the  taxable  base  is  scheduled 
to  automatically  increase  to  $9,000  at  a 
rate  of  5.3  percent.  This  means  that  a 
person  earning  the  maximum  $9,000  or 
more  in  1971  will  pay  $405.60  as  will  the 
employer. 

Legislation  currently  being  coosidered 
in  tbe  House  and  Senate  would  Increase 
the  tax  contribution  in  1971  to  as  high 
as  $468.  Tbe  tax  rate  is  scheduled  to  In- 
(a«aae  to  S.9  percent  by  1987  and  reform 
proposals  under  consideration  may  even 
extend  the  rate  to  7.6  percent  with 
higher  rates  and  contributions  against 
self-employed  individuals. 

The  social  security  contribution  is  not 
only  a  tax  but  is  a  double  tax  on  the  tax- 
payer's earnings.  That  part  of  the  earn- 
ings taxed  for  social  security  is  also  sub- 
ject ta  tax  as  income.  In  other  words,  an 
individual  not  only  must  pay  his  social 
security  taxes  on  the  first  $9,000  of  his 
earnings,  but  he  must  also  pay  Income 
tax  oil  It. 

To  avoid  this  double  taxation,  I  have 
Introduced  HJi.  19973,  a  bill  to  autborixe 
deduction  of  the  social  security  contribu- 
tion from  the  income  tax. 

As  time  passes  tbe  American  people 
laboring  under  the  y<^e  of  double  taxa- 
tion will  cry  out  for  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  text  of  HJI. 
19973  here  foUowlng  my  remarks: 

H.B.  19973 
To, amend   the  Internal    Revenue   Code  of 

1064  to  allow  an  income  tax  deduction  for 

spclal   security   taxes   paid   by    employees 

and  by  the  self-employed 

Be  it  enactei  by  tht  Senate  and  HotiM  o/ 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  StiUes  o/ 
4m<rlea  in  Congest  assembled.  That  (a) 
sectloa  l^{a)  of  the  Internal  R«venue  Code 
of  1954  (reutlng  to  deduction  for  Uixeel  Is 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  after  par- 
agn^h    (6)    the   foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  Taxes  descnbed  in  subMotlon  (g)  " 

g»)  Ssctlon  164  of  sucih  Code  Is  amended 
\pt  redesignating  subsection  (g)  ss  subsec- 
tion (h).  and  by  Inserting  aft«r  subsection 
(f)   the  foUowlng  new  subjiectlon: 

"(g)  Bocui.  SecuMTT  Tsixs  Psro  bt  thx 
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shall  be  aUowed  as  a  deduction  (for  the 
taxable  year  within  which  paid)  taxn  im- 
posed by  section  1401  (tax  on  self-employ- 
ment mcome)  or  section  3101  (tax  on  em- 
ployees!." 

Sic.  3.  Section  sa  of  tbe  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  ISM  (defining  adjusted  gross  In- 
conu)  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
after  paragraph  (9)  tbe  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(10)  Social  security  taxes  paid  by  em- 
ployees and  by  the  sell- employed." 

Ssc.  3  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  27S(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  certain  taxes)    Is  amended — 

1 1 )  by  Btrlltlng  out  so  much  of  such  para- 
graph as  precedes  subparagraph  (B)  and 
by  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(1)  Federal  Income  taxes  (ottier  than 
the  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  2),  Including"; 
and 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B), 
(C),and  (D|  as  subparagraph  (Al.  (B),and 
(C> ,  respectively. 

Sxc.  4.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shau  apply  to  amounts  paid  after  December 
31.1970. 


INTRODUCTION       OF       THE       FISH 
FARMING    ASSISTANCE    hCT    OP 
1971    ON    DECEMBER    19,    1970 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  OiiirriH)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Bi«r.  Speaker,  today  I 
introduced  legislation  entitled  the  Fish 
Farming  Assistance  Act  of  1971. 

The  wholesale  crop — in  1969 — of  farm- 
raised  fish  in  the  United  States  was  in 
exress  of  $33  million.  This  amounted  to 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  value  of 
fish  consumed  in  the  United  States. 

Seventy  percent  of  all  fish  products 
consumed  in  this  Nation  are  imported. 
Of  the  remaining  30  percent,  most  are 
salt-water  varieties  and  only  a  small 
portion  are  pond-raised  fisb. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wilb  the  growing  pollu- 
tion of  our  rivers,  streams,  and  coastal 
waters,  fish  raised  on  farms  under  con- 
trolled conditions  may  provide  a  signifl- 
oant  source  of  healthy  food.  This  prob- 
lem is  dramatically  underscored  by  the 
fact  that  today  there  may  be,  in  the 
hands  of  consumers,  many  cans  of  tuna 
contaminated  by  mercury. 

Farm-raised  fish  are  produced  undei 
closely  supervised  and  controlled  condi- 
tions In  a  pollution-free  environment. 

As  importantly,  my  proposal  can  add 
significantly  to  tbe  mcome  of  farm  fam- 
ilies. As  you  know,  the  family  farm  is  a 
rapidly  vanishing  Institution  in  20th- 
century  America.  This  has  contributed  to 
overorowding  in  urban  areas  and  has  re- 
sulted in  social  disintegration. 

I  was  raised  on  a  farm  near  Utica, 
Miss.,  and  I  have  personal  knowledge  of 
values  Inherent  In  a  stable  rural  environ- 
ment. These  values  instlU  in  chUdrea 
tbe  virtues  of  honesty,  duty,  responsibil- 
ity, hard  work,  and  love  and  respect  for 
God's  creations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  fish  farming  is  not  new 
in  tbe  sense  of  being  an  untested  and  tm- 
cbarted  venture.  It  could  better  be  de- 
scribed as  tm  underdeveloped  and  mi- 
tapped  agricultural  resource. 

The  Bureau  of  Sports  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  in  their  publication  Report  to 
the  nsb  Farmers,  states: 


The  projects  for  pond  production  of  Osb 
is  limited  mostly  by  technological  develop- 
ment, farmer  enterprise,  and  product  nMr- 
chandlaing. 

"Farmer  enterprise"  means  money. 
That,  along  with  tbe  problems  of  tech- 
nical assistance  and  product  merchan- 
dising, are  things  that  we  in  Congress  can 
help  to  solve  by  reasonable  and  appro- 
priate legislation. 

As  an  example  of  the  growth  poten- 
tial of  this  industry,  there  were  16.870 
acres  of  land  under  intsisive  warm  water 
fish  culUvation  in  1963.  In  7  years, 
that  has  increased  to  nearly  70,000  acres! 
■nils  is  a  promising  report  for  an  infant 
Industry,  but  I  feel  its  growth  can  add 
materially  to  the  economy  of  rural  areas. 
I  also  feel  that  Congress  can  and  should 
provide  this  impetus  to  fish  farming  to 
speed  an  Increase  in  income  to  iKople 
in  many  depressed  areas. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  fish  farming  is  not  re- 
stricted to  any  one  particular  type  or 
species  of  fisb.  Am(3ng  the  types  of  fish 
which  are  now  being  raised  under  such 
controlled  conditions  are  buffalo  fish, 
wide-mouth  bass,  crappie,  bluegill.  sun- 
flsh,  salmon,  goldfish  minnows,  and  var- 
ious kinds  of  trout  and  catfish.  Of  course, 
the  state  of  the  art  is  well  developed  in 
regard  to  certain  types  of  fish  and  still 
in  the  developmental  stages  in  others, 
but  tbe  culture  of  fish  imder  controlled 
conditions  is  proving  commercially  feas- 
ible in  the  majority  of  States. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  has  two  essen- 
tial features.  First,  it  would  place  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  scientific  and  marketing 
research,  technical  assistance,  and  equip- 
ment development  for  fish-farming.  Fish- 
farming is  an  agricultural  enterprise  as 
much  as  the  production  of  livestock  or 
crops.  While  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service,  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  have  both  done  commend- 
able and  outstanding  jobs  in  the  research 
and  development  of  tills  industry,  the 
consolidation  and  unification  of  appro- 
priate programs  and  facilities  would 
eliminate  much  existing  confusion  In  the 
minds  of  fish-farmers  as  well  as  dupli- 
cation of  effort  In  ongoing  programs. 

Second,  my  proposal  would  authorize 
tile  Federal  Govemment  to  make  various 
forms  of  financial  assistance  available 
to  persons  to  enable  them  to  engage  In 
this  enterprise.  It  seems  appropriate  that 
we  maite  direct  loans  and  mortgage  and 
rent  guiirantees  available  to  UjS.  do- 
zens who  are  othei-wise  qualified  but 
simply  cannot  get  tlie  money  at  reason- 
able rates.  I  am  recommending  that  the 
Oovamment  participate  to  the  extent  of 
90  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  proposed  ven- 
ture, but  limit  the  direct  loans  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  proposed  governmental  as- 
sistance, with  tbe  remainder  being  In 
the  form  of  guarantees. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  PEAR— DOMESTIC 
INTELLIGENCE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
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(Mr.   OoKZAUB)    Is    recognized   for    10 
minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
throughout  the  year  we  have  heard  re- 
ports of  Army  domestic  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. We  have  heard  that  the  Army 
compiled  a  national  computerized  data 
bank  containing  the  names  ol  various  in- 
dividuals thought  to  l)e  potentially  dan- 
gerous. Then  we  heard  that  the  com- 
puterized lists  had  been  destroyed,  but 
that  the  flies  on  which  the  data  banks 
were  buUt  had  not.  Then  we  heard  the 
names  of  some  of  the  people  who  have 
been  the  subjects  of  this  domestic  spy 
activity — ^including  elected  public  officials 
from  State  legislators  to  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress.  Throughout  aU  of  this  we 
have  felt  the  long  shadow  of  fear — the 
fear  that  created  this  domestic  military 
spy  apparatus  and  the  fear  of  its  con- 
sequence.';. 

There  has  been  much  blaming  of  the 
Army  for  aU  of  this,  but  we  must  recog- 
nize that  the  responsibility  lies  not  with 
the  Army,  but  with  all  of  us.  Those  of  as 
who  have  supported  legislation  designed 
to  limit  legitimate  constitutional  rights, 
who  voted  for  the  so-called  Riot  Act  and 
all  the  rest,  helped  create  the  climate  of 
(ear  that  resulted  In  the  Army's  decision 
to  create  its  domestic  spy  network,  a  net- 
work that  eventually  cast  its  eyes  of 
doubt  on  men  whom  we  know  to  be  loyal 
and  patriotic. 

That  climate  of  fear  had  the  majority 
of  Congress  saying  that  we  should  im- 
prison people  who  crossed  State  lines 
with  the  Intent  of  creating  a  civil  dis- 
turt»nce.  Enforcement  of  such  a  law  re- 
quires knowing  what  is  in  a  traveler's 
mind.  Enforcement  of  such  a  law  would 
require  the  erection  of  a  police  state. 

The  climate  of  fear  had  us  believing 
that  riots  were  to  be  a  way  of  life  In  the 
United  States,  and  so  the  Army  was  In- 
structed to  be  prepared  to  cope  with 
civil  disorders. 

What  was  the  Army  to  do,  but  follow 
the  lead  of  Congress?  It  is  little  wonder 
that  some  charged  with  protecting 
against  civil  disorder  read  their  mandate 
broadly,  broadly  enough  to  have  them 
set  up  a  network  designed  to  find  out 
what  was  In  the  minds  of  people  whom 
the  Army  felt  might  cause  trouble — 
people  whom  the  majority  of  Congress 
said  should  be  In  Jail — oddballs,  loud  dis- 
senters, unconventional  people. 

I  personally  deplore  that  the  Army  has 
engaged  in  domestic  spying.  But  1  cannot 
say  that  It  surprises  me  that  the  Con- 
gress reflected  the  same  fears  that  It 
did.  Those  who  sought  to  limit  lib- 
erty .should  not  be  surprised  to  And  what 
the  apparatus  to  carry  their  desires  out 
looks  like.  If  It  looks  like  the  apparatus 
of  a  military  police  state,  they  should  not 
be  surprised,  for  they  enacted  laws  that 
demanded  the  creation  of  exactly  that 
kind  of  apparatus. 

So  I  do  not  wholly  blame  the  Army. 

Perhaps  it  Is  true  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  did  not  know,  and  does  not 
know  even  now,  the  extent  of  domestic 
Intelligence  operations  by  his  mUitarj- 
subordinates.  His  Intelligence  agents  do 
not  report  through  regular  channels,  and 
lie  has  things  to  do  other  than  worry 


about  what  a  few  relatively  small  de- 
tachments might  be  doing. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
even  high  military  authorities  do  not 
know  what  has  gone  on. 

I  have  some  acquaintance  with  this 
domestic  military  intelligence  system, 
find  I  take  this  opportunity  to  acquaint 
some  of  you  with  it. 

It  all  began,  as  I  noted,  with  a  climate 
of  fear.  There  was  widespread  opinion 
that  violent  dissent  was  going  to  become 
a  way  of  life  In  our  cities.  The  phrase 
we  heard  then  was  "long  hot  summer" 
and  we  heard  that  every  siunmer  the 
cities  would  be  engulfed  in  flames  and 
pillaging. 

Many  l)elleved  that  police  forces  could 
not  hope  to  contain  violence,  most  of 
which  was  racial  in  nature. 

So  Congress  created  special  summer 
youth  programs,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  Army  got  the  word  to  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  riots.  Some  Army  units  got 
special  training,  and  as  things  happen  to 
be  in  the  Army,  planners  began  to 
consider  how  to  deal  with  riots  in  cities 
where  they  might  be  expected  to  develop 

But  then  the  Army  discovered  that  in 
order  to  plan  for  riot  control,  they  would 
need  to  Icnow  where  the  riot  might  be, 
so  that  they  could  develop  plans  for  the 
quick  and  effective  deployment  of  troops. 

As  the  sixties  move  on,  the  character 
of  the  problem  began  to  change,  and 
political  dissent  rather  than  racial  dis- 
order was  the  problem. 

The  Army  found  itself  facing  the 
march  on  the  Pentagon,  and  there  were 
widespread  fears  that  the  great  march 
might  end  in  violence.  Again  came  the 
troops,  aiid  the  planned  deployment.  But 
along  with  the  troops  came  Intelligence 
agents,  wboee  Job  was  to  follow  events 
and  report  any  signs  of  violence. 

By  1968,  when  the  riots  broke  out  here 
in  Washington,  the  Army  was  able  to 
move  out  a  trained,  previously  desig- 
nated body  of  troops,  and  deploy  them 
throughout  the  city  in  a  preplanned 
manner.  The  troops  were  on  the  scene  in 
a  matter  of  hours,  moving  in  patrols 
according  to  plan.  There  was  little  con- 
fusion— the  only  faux  pas  I  can  remem- 
ber was  the  error  of  Judgment  a  ma- 
chlnegun  unit  made  in  establishing  its 
poet  on  the  Senate  steps.  Within  hours 
of  its  arrival,  the  Army  had  the  situation 
weU  In  hand,  and  the  riot  ended  with  a 
minimal  loss  of  life. 

A  good  military  commander  takes  into 
consideration  every  contingency.  He  does 
not  want  to  t>e  surprised.  Forewarned  is 
forearmed,  and  so  it  was  only  good  mili- 
tary policy  to  see  that  military  com- 
manders had  notice  of  any  possible 
trouble  before  it  tiappened,  if  possible,  or 
if  that  were  not  possible,  before  the 
trouble  could  spread. 
So  was  bom  the  domestic  spy  netwotic. 
As  my  colleagues  can  see,  it  Just  grew 
IlkeTopsy. 

By  the  time  of  tije  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  IMS  most  people  had  forgotten 
pretty  much  about  race  riots,  and  were 
thinking  about  political  riots.  The  Re- 
publicans had  holed  up  in  a  Miami  for- 
tress, but  the  Democrats  chose  an  ac- 
cessible place.  So,  with  everrone  expect- 


ing violence,  we  should  not  be  surpilaed 
now  to  learn  that  the  Army,  trying  to 
anticipate  events,  puts  its  agents  into 
places  where  trouble  might  conceivably 
be  hatched — by  planning  or  by  accident. 
The  Army  thought  it  was  doing  its  Job 
but  in  so  doing  it  created  a  network  with 
the  potential  for  complete  disaster,  as 
far  as  our  liberties  are  concerned.  For 
it  is  not  the  Job  of  the  Army  to  seek  out 
the  identities  of  troublemakers  or  politi- 
cal malcontents.  That  is  the  job  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Tim 
Army  is  not  supjxjsed  to  carry  out  any 
function  involving  political  processes.  No 
agency  of  government  in  a  free  society 
can  lightly  take  on  the  role  of  secret 
poUce.  But  the  climate  of  fear  thrust  the 
Army  into  the  role  of  a  secret  military 
police,  spying  on  a  free  t>eople — all  In 
the  name  of  protecting  against  riots. 

No  one  really  wanted  it  this  way,  but 
because  so  many  feared  the  consequences 
of  liberty,  they  were  more  than  willing 
to  run  the  risk  of  creating  a  police  state. 
Those  who  fear  liberty  and  who  are 
willing  to  forego  political  lit>erty  are  the 
people  who  truly  rate  the  name  of  sub- 
versive. 

I  have  said  that  the  Army  intelligence 
network  just  grew  like  Topsy.  The  con- 
sequences have  been  interesting. 

As  recently  as  a  few  months  ago,  the 
Army  had  four  field  offlces  engaged  in 
domestic  intelligence  collection  and 
evaluation. 

Oenerally,  these  offices  are  Independ- 
ent. They  are  not  shown  on  any  organi- 
zation charts,  any  they  do  not  have  to 
answer  to  local  military  authorities.  Most 
military  officials  do  not  know  what  these 
ofOces  are  or  what  they  do:  even  a  local 
two-star  general  may  not  know  who  those 
mysterious  civilian  looking  types  may  be. 
Those  field  offices  maintain  surveil- 
lance of  situations  that  may  turn  into 
disorder,  and  they  maintain  current  in- 
formation on  all  types  of  people  who  may 
be  troublemakers.  Moreover,  they  utilize 
informers  to  gain  access  to  the  leader- 
ship of  groups  considered  to  be  subver- 
sive, so  as  to  gain  information  on  plans 
of  such  groups. 

Now  I  have  said  that  the  FBI  has 
similar  responsibilities.  Apparently  the 
Army  does  not  coordinate  Its  spying  with 
that  of  the  FBL  One  former  military  in- 
telligence officer  told  me  of  a  meeting 
involving  Ave  individuals  who  were  plan- 
ning some  kind  of  demonstration  on  the 
west  coast.  Two  of  the  five  were  In- 
formers— one  for  the  FBI,  and  one  for 
the  Army. 

Sometimes  Army  intelligence  Is  care- 
less, and  "blows  its  cover"  as  the  saying 
goes.  Thus,  in  one  demonstratlDti,  Army 
agents  disguised  as  reporters  were  taking 
pictures,  when  some  of  the  demonstra- 
tors recognized  the  bogus  newsman's 
Army  glasses.  That  blew  the  cover,  and 
the  agent  had  to  rebreat.  After  that  the 
field  office  got  its  agents  some  dviliao 


In  another  ease,  local  police  raided  a 
subversive  looking  outfit,  only  to  ftnd 
they  had  bagged  a  half  doeen  agents,  all 
working  for  the  US.  Army. 

Aside  from  the  perils  of  this  operation 
to  liberty,  it  has  its  moral  proUems. 
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The  Army  gets  Informers  through  the 
means  that  you  would  expect,  usually 
blackmail.  A  GI  in  trouble  with  the  law 
finds  that  if  he  cooperates,  he  will  never 
get  a  oourt-martial.  So  Informers  are 
bom,  and  they  are  used  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, then  discarded.  The  Army  is  also 
beglimlng  to  use  as  agents  men  who  have 
long  been  overseas,  and  who  are  not 
exactly  gentle  operators  when  It  comes 
down  to  decency  and  fair  play.  There 
is  some  indication  that  the  Army  Is  seek- 
ing to  recruit  as  domestic  agents  college 
freshmen,  who  can  be  used  for  a  much 
longer  period  than  can  ordinary  Inform- 
ers, and  who  can  be  expected  to  develop 
a  far  higher  degree  of  professional  com- 
petence in  their  work. 

And  BO  it  goes. 

The  point  is  that  the  Army  is  not 
alone  to  blame  for  all  of  this.  Those  who 
created  the  climate  of  fear  must  also 
shoulder  the  load.  Those  who  seek  to 
read  the  poUtical  minds  of  legitimate  dis- 
senters must  expect  the  mind  readers  to 
read  any  mind  they  please. 

The  police  power  is  much  to  be  feared. 
Political  police  power  is  much  more  fear- 
some, and  nowhere  so  much  as  In  a  so- 
ciety that  would  be  free. 

I  applaud  those  who  would  defend 
freedom.  But  I  say  that  we  must  begin 
defending  freedom  by  our  own  actions, 
by  our  own  responsibilities,  by  our  own 
respect  for  the  Integrity  of  free  men. 
Those  who  have  fantasies  of  conspira- 
cies, and  who  enacted  their  fears  into 
statutes,  should  not  lie  surprised  that  the 
powers  selected  to  enforce  those  laws  also 
have  fantasies  and  faults  of  judgment. 

It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to  dispel  the 
fear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  place  in  the  Rxcoks  at 
this  point  an  article  by  Tom  McGowan 
of  the  San  Antonio  Light: 

OoNui,oi  Ohabo^:  "CiviLXANB  6PXXD  Oh" 
(By  Tom  McQow&n) 

Military  inteuigence  agents  are  spying  on 
on  the  VS.  dvUlan  population.  Hep.  Henry 
B.  Oonaalez  ctiarged  Wednesday. 

Tile  Army,  the  San  Antonio  congressman 
said,  has  set  up  a  "supersnooper"  network 
which  would  liave  lieen  the  envy  of  the 
colonels'  Junta  which  took  ov«r  Greece. 

"In  the  mid  ideos.  violent  dissent  seemed 
to  be  threatening  many  cltle«.  The  long,  hot 
summer  riots  of  19fifl.  and  student  unrest 
made  It  seem  that  many  cities  would  be  en- 
golfed  in  violence  no  poUce  agency  could 
handle,"  the  oongressman  sajd. 

RIOT   COMTSOL 

Under  these  circumstanoea,  the  Army  was 
asked  to  provide  a  force  of  troops  trained 
In  not  oontTM  to  deal  with  civil  disturb- 


By  1968,  the  Army  had  fully  prepared 
tnxipa  and  contingency  plans  tor  dealing 
witil  oItU  disturbances  in  major  cities. 

"But  beyond  planning  troop  movements 
and  how  to  employ  troops  in  not  situations, 
the  Army  began  to  beocms  Interested  In  an- 
ticipating -events. 

"njunvcD"  vxoLxirci 

"They  wanted  to  unoover  incipient  riots 
from  the  beginning  and  feven  to  learn  of 
planned  violence  or  protests  that  could  lead 
to  violence. 

"So.  military  Intelligence  began  to  set  up 
a  network  or  agents  to  operate  within  the 
United  States  and  to  be  Independent  of  local 
police  agencies,  the  FBI  or  the  normal  Army 
chain  of  command,"  the  congressman  said. 


"For  example"  he  said,  ".\rmy  intelligence 
had  agents  present  in  the  planning  and  ac- 
tual march  on  the  Pentagon  in  the  summer 
or  1M8." 

Military  intelligence.  Gonzalez  said,  "has 
no  mandate,  and  probably  no  legal  authority 
to  set  up  a  clandestine  Intelligence  network 
in  the  VM." 

EXTEAueosx. 

This  intelligence  network  is  extra-legal 
and  Is  in  no  way  coordinated  with  an  already 
extensive  system  run  by  the  FBI,  which  has 
legal  authonty  to  perform  this  type  of -work, 
Gonzalez  said. 

The  congressman  said  the  Army  has  four 
or  more  field  intelligence  offlces  In  the  United 
States  and  added  that  "most  of  these  offlca 
use  clandestine  agents  to  Infiltrate  civilian 
organlzauons  and  report  on  their  activities 
and  plans." 

He  said  that  since  Army  Intelligence  does 
not  coordinate  with  the  FBI,  It  can  lead  to 
ludicrous  circumstances. 

"In  one  meeting,  numbering  a  total  of  five 
persons  planning  a  demonstration,  two  were 
government  agents — one  from  tlie  FBI  and 
the  other  from  Army  Intelllgenoe." 

lNVn,T1tATION     AIM 

At  present,  Gonzalez  declared,  the  Army 
activity  seems  aimed  at  Infiltration  of  orga- 
nizations which  have  a  "potential"  to  cause 
civil  disturbances. 

Defining  what  Is  "potentially  dangerous"  is 
trtcky,  the  congressman  pointed  out. 

"It  Is  clear  that  the  Intelligence  net  may 
very  well  maintain  information  on  perfectly 
legitimate  groups. 

"For  one  thing,  there  aren't  enough  real 
revolutlonanes  around  to  keep  the  agents 
busy.  For  another,  the  Army  has  a  growing 
number  of  well-trained  agents  coming  back 
from  Vietnam,  and  they  must  t>e  given  Jobs. 

■Employing  such  agents,  tiamed  for  clan- 
destine Jobs  overseas,  in  the  United  States 
seems  neither  safe  nor  legal. 

■They  may,  In  tact,  be  a  real  menace."  he 
warned. 

Gonzalez  said  that,  generally  speaking, 
this  Inteulgence  function  is  not  well  known 
even  within  the  Army. 

"The  InUlIlgeuce  field  officers  do  not  re- 
port to  the  local  generals,  but  have  their 
own  chain  of  command. 

oaasB  AS   civii,iAira 

■'Intelligence  agents  appear  on  no  orga- 
nization charts  and  they  generally  dress  as 
civilians." 

Gonzalez  warned  that  the  Army  "today 
plans  to  create  a  professional  mtelligence 
force  within  the  United  States. 

■■"nils  group  would  not  consist  of  informers 
but  would  be  recruited  f  rcon  among  studemte 
who  would  serve  as  career  men. 

"And  all  or  this  came  from  the  Army's 
need  to  plan  for  containing  civil  dlsturb- 


"The  Greek  colonels  would  like  to  have 
what  our  Army  already  has  developed." 


H.  R.  19446  THREATENS  OUR 
NEIGHBORHOOD  SCHOOIB 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  ord- 
er of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  i  Mr.  Ranoau.)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deplore 
the  manner  In  which  this  body  has  oper- 
ated the  last  few  days.  But  maybe  after 
all  there  is  an  element  of  good  that  comes 
from  this  kind  of  mismanagement.  It  has 
been  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  side- 
track the  so-called  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  of  1970. 

Yesterday,  Friday,  December  18,  there 
was  quorum  call  after  quorum  call  In   a 


House  type  filibuster  against  the  consld- 
ation  of  this  measure  which  was  com- 
menced on  Thursday.  Although  I  did  not 
call  the  quorum  or  demand  that  the  Jour- 
nal be  read,  I  must  say  franldy  that  I 
was  in  sympathy  with  the  eflort  to  get 
this  kind  of  matter  oft  the  legislative  <ial- 
endar.  Now  it  seems  this  ill-advised  bill 
tw  given  another  chance  on  the  floor  In 
the  few  days  we  have  left  before  Christ- 
mas. 

I  had  planned  on  my  own  sine  die  ad- 
journment tonight  because  I  honestly 
believe  the  greatest  service  I  could  per- 
form to  my  constituents  would  be  to  con- 
tribute to  a  situation  where  there  would 
be  no  quorum  becau.«  if  there  has  ever 
been  a  lameduck  session  ill-fated  from 
the  very  beginning  it  has  been  this  one. 
Those  who  argue  there  was  work  to  do 
should  recognize  work  cannot  be  done 
in  haste  and  in  the  manner  we  have  pro- 
ceeded. It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate 
how  much  we  have  cost  our  own  con- 
stituents by  this  flrst  lameduck  session 
in  25  years 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  our 
preferences  some  of  us  have  little  alter- 
native but  to  set  aside  the  plans  we  had 
made  and  return  next  week  if  for  no  oth- 
er reason  than  to  vote  against  such  a 
monstrosity  as  HR  19446. 1  have  not  en- 
gaged in  any  extensive  research  as  to  the 
history  of  this  great  offering  that  comes 
to  us  from  the  House  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 

I  observe  it  was  not  Introduced  until 
September  24.  However,  I  do  know  that 
quite  patently,  obviously  and  most  ap- 
parently it  is  an  eflort  by  two  or  thi«e 
Members  to  try  to  make  some  kind  of  a 
name  for  themselves  by  passing  what 
could  very  well  l>e  one  of  the  most  ac- 
penslve  pieces  of  legislation  of  this  lame- 
duck session. 

For  several  reasons,  I  happen  to  be  one 
of  those  who  hopes  that  this  matter  Is 
put  back  on  the  calendar  and  that  we 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  "no." 
I  say  this  because  the  best  way  to  be  on 
record  on  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  to  have 
the  roll  called,  when  everj-  Member  can 
be  counted.  It  is  easy  to  say  what  we 
might  or  could  have  done  if  we  had  a 
chance.  The  best  way  to  put  this  kind 
of  a  bill  out  of  the  way  for  good  is  to 
bring  it  up  for  a  vote  and  soundly  defeat 
it  and  put  it  to  rest  forever. 

The  authors  of  this  bill  have  dreamed 
up  a  very  catchy  title  when  they  call  it 
the  emergency  school  aid  bill  of  1970 
making  it  seem  as  if  this  must  be  enacted 
in  response  to  some  extreme  emergency 
situation.  The  impression  is  left  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  soon  our  schools  are 
going  to  be  in  bad  shape  all  because 
school  districts  must  tiave  financial  as- 
sistance to  carry  on  desegregation.  Per- 
haps the  authors  give  themselves  away, 
however,  in  the  statement  of  purpose 
when  they  announce  that  the  main  ob- 
jective is  to  improve  education  in  racially 
impacted  areas.  Well,  of  course,  such  im- 
provement is  no  emergency.  Everything 
which  could  be  funded  under  this  bill 
can  l)e  funded  under  existing  Federal  leg- 
islation. The  bin  is  a  complete  misnomer 
and  instead  of  any  emergency,  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  Is  start  a  new  program 
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of  very  doubtful  value  which  they  hope 
to  make  a  permanent  program. 

I  uippose  the  worst  of  the  bill  is  re- 
vealed In  section  6.  lliere  the  cat  Is  really 
let  out  of  the  bag.  by  the  wording  on 
page  26  of  the  bill,  which  states  the  pro- 
vision of  transportation  purposes  for 
students  is  to  overcome  racial  imbal- 
ance. But  then  the  authors  of  the  bill 
hasten  to  add  in  the  same  section  that 
tills  does  not  mean  the  bill  sets  up  a 
requirement  that  students  be  trans- 
ported to  overcome  racial  imbalance.  Of 
course,  the  bill  does  not  have  to  make 
such  a  provision  a  requirement.  Our  mis- 
guided Healtii,  Education,  and  Welfare 
bureaucrats  have  set  guidelines  and  even 
some  State  agencies  iiave  set  up  legal  re- 
quiiements  concerning  racial  imbalance. 
All  that  IS  needed  from  tins  bill  then  Is  to 
provide  the  funding  for  the  destrucUon 
of  our  neighborhood  schools. 

If  this  bill  should  be  enacted  the  very 
authorization  of  the  funding  n-ill  become 
a  source  of  major  inducement  for  both 
the  bureaucrats  at  HEW  and  all  the 
courts  to  order  mass  busing  programs. 
The  programs  would  proliferate  so  the 
extravagant  funding  of  this  legislation 
would  not  prove  adequate. 

TTie  real  Issue  here  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  abandon  the  policy  of  neighbor- 
hood schools.  Ehrery  poll  I  have  seen 
shows  peo|>le  oppose  such  an  abandon- 
ment. Even  the  parents  of  the  blacks 
prefer  neighborhood  schools,  because 
those  who  argue  that  there  must  be  a 
racial  and  ethnic  balance  if  youngsters 
are  to  have  a  quality  education  know 
they  are  f  o  verj',  very  wrong. 

r  have  not  always  agreed  with  our 
President  but  at  his  news  conference  last 
week  he  stood  up  and  spoke  out  that  he 
was  committed  to  preservation  of  neigh- 
borhood school  concept.  AH  Americans 
applauded  him  for  that  statement.  The 
busing  provision  of  this  bill  Is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  President's  well-reasoned 
and  logically  sound  policy  for  the  preser- 
vation of  neighborhood  schools. 

This  bill  Is  misnamed,  unneeded,  ex- 
travagant, potentially  dangerous,  divi- 
sive of  our  people,  and  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payer's money.  It  should  never  have 
been  scheduled  and  should  promptly  be 
defeated. 


THE  LAW  18  AN  OUTLAW 

(Mr.  EOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues an  article  authored  by  Jack  New- 
field  which  appeared  in  the  Village  Voice 
of  December  17.  It  U  entitled  "The  Law 
Is  an  Outlaw."  It  describes  wiiat  hap- 
pened in  two  New  York  City  jails  shortly 
after  these  Institutions'  inmates  had 
rioted  on  October  5. 

These  prison  riots — which  I  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  at  that 
time — were  the  result  of  what  New 
York  City  Corrections  Commissioner 
George  McOrath  admitted  as  being  con- 
ditions that  constituted  violations  of 
prisoners'  rights.  He,  himself,  told  me  at 
a  meeting  at  city  hall  that  the  complaints 


of  the  prisoners  were  Justified.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  pubUshed  list  of  the  pris- 
oners' grlevanoes,  as  they  appeared  in 
the  press: 

First.  Then  la  a  deni*I  of  du«  prooees. 
spemly  justice,  ud  sdsquat*  l«gal  rapie- 
BentAtlon. 

SecQad.  The  Legsa  Aid  Society  does  not 
provide  lu  cllence  wltii  m  vigorous  defense. 

Tljinl.  Tliere  la  brutal  treatment  of  prlaon- 
ers.  primarily  blacks  ajid  Puerto  RlcAna. 

Pourtli.  Wives.  Bisters,  motliers  who  visit 
are  Indecently  propoeed  to  by  offlcers  at  the 
prison. 

Fifth.  Pood  Is  unp«lat&t>le.  poorly  pre- 
pared, and  "not  lit  for  human  consumption." 

Sixth,  lliere  should  be  more  law  books 
avaUable  to  prisoners  preparing  their  own 
legal  documenu. 

Seventh.  The  prison  Is  Infested  with  "i}ody 
lice,  roaches,  r&u  and  mice." 

Eighth.  Clothing  should  be  supplied  to 
prUonets  detained  for  long  periods  of  time. 

Ninth.  There  Is  an  Inadequate  medical 
staff. 

lienth.  There  should  be  no  reprisal  against 
"any  of  the  uunatea  involved  In  tills  protest." 

As  always  happens  in  these  matters, 
every  public  ofScial  responsible  for  the 
prisons  pledged  that  conditions  would  be 
improved:  and  most  Important,  Mayor 
John  Lindsay  and  his  oorreetlona  com- 
missioner pledged  that  there  would  ne 
no  retaliation  against  the  prisoners  for 
their  participation  In  the  prison  rebel- 
lion. One  must  assume  that  this  amnesty 
was  the  result  of  an  acknowledgement 
that  the  grievances  of  the  prisoners  were 
just. 

While  criminal  charges  were  not  im- 
mediately brought  against  the  inmates 
by  the  corrections  department,  prisoners 
vrere  brutally  beaten.  What  occurred  in 
these  prisons  is  now  the  subject  of  a  law- 
suit In  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  the  East 
District  of  New  York.  When  I  read  the 
Newfleld  article,  I  was  deeply  angered 
because  It  described  in  such  compelling 
graphic  terms  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
Last  year  I  read  a  book,  "Barbarism  in 
Greece,"  which  described  In  affidavit 
form  what  took  place  in  the  prisons  of 
the  Greek  Junta.  TTie  beatings  described 
in  the  Voice  article  are  comparable. 

In  relating  what  happened.  Jack  New- 
field  wrote: 

The  Correction  ofBcers  began  to  system- 
atically club  the  prisoners  In  the  courtyard 
of  the  86-year-old  brick  JaU  with  ax  handles. 
baeeb&U  bats,  and  riot  sticks.  They  bc«t  them 
so  savagely  that  a  photographer  ttota  the 
Dally  News  vomited  at  the  sight  of  the  Sow- 
ing blood  and  cracked  bones. 

Three  weeks  after  this  attack  on  the 
prisoners,  the  prtaon  olBcers  were  ex- 
onerated, delate  the  stories  of  Inde- 
pendent witnesses  and  photographic 
evidence,  and  eight  prisoners — seven 
blacks  and  one  Puerto  Rlcan — ^were  in- 
dicted. Purthermore.  all  Journalists  were 
locked  out  of  the  city's  prisons  by  Com- 
missioner McOrath. 

*nie  barbaric  beatings  that  took  place 
In  New  York  In  October  surely  are  du- 
plicated In  other  clOes  In  this  country. 
I  believe  it  is  a  matter  of  prime  Impor- 
tance tiiat  we  hold  hearings  on  HR. 
18794,  the  bill  I  Introduced  by  our  col- 
league AsHiH  BAiKVA  of  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  cosponsor.  This  bill  would  estab- 
lish minimum  standards  for  correctional 
institutions  and  provide  Federal  funds  to 
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assist  State  and  local  prisons  In  meeting 
these  standards. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  read  Jack  New- 
field's  article  which  follows  and  to  be- 
come cosponsors  of  HJl.  167M: 
The  Ijaw  Is  ah  OxmwkW 
(By  Jack  Newfleld) 
It  was  about  7.48  ftjn.  on  Monday.  October 
B.  Mayor  Lindsay  and  his  press  secretary  Ttom 
Morgan  were  Inside  meeting  with  the  in- 
mates of  the  Long  Island  City  Men's  Bouse 
of  Detention  after  they  had  ended  their  re- 
volt peacefully.  Released  hostages  were  teU- 
Ing  reporters  on  the  sldewulk  aut:dde  that  the 
Irun&tee  had  ptt>tected  them,  had  saved  tbelr 
lives,  and  that  the  basic  demands  of  the  reb- 
els— lower  ball,  speedier  trials,  lee*  overcrowd- 
ing— were  Just. 

It  was  7.46  ajn.  when  oozrectlon  oOoers — 
moetly  wtilte — began  to  beat  prlsanan — 
mostly  black — who  had  been  promised  no  r«- 
prisals  by  the  warden.  The  correction  officers 
began  to  systematically  club  the  prisoners 
In  the  courtyard  of  the  86-ycar-oId  brick  Jail 
with  Hx  handles,  baseball  bats,  and  riot 
sticks.  They  best  them  so  savagely  that  a 
photographer  from  the  Dally  News  vomiXed 
at  the  Bight  of  ttie  flowing  blood  and  crack- 
ing bones. 

Michael  McCardeU  Is  a  reporter  for  tiie 
DaUy  News.  He  wltneased  the  beatings  from 
the  ninth  floor  window  of  a  factory-ware- 
house tiiat  looked  down  on  the  courtyard. 
Tliia  la  how  he  described  wliat  be  saw  the 
nan  morning  in  the  Dolly  News. 
"It  was  a  gruesome  scene. 
"About  2S0  prlooners  were  sitting  on  the 
grass.  Behind  ttiem.  30  Correction  £>epart- 
ment  guards  were  lined  up,  all  of  them  hold- 
ing weapons — az  handles,  baseball  bau,  and 
night  sUeks. 

"One  Inmate  was  dragged  out  a  doorway 
onto  a  loading  platform  and  Ave  guards  at- 
tacked him  with  their  dube.  They  battered 
his  head  and  blood  flowed  over  his  face  and 
body.  He  was  kicked  off  the  platform  and  sev- 
eral other  guards  pounded  >^'"'  again  with 
their  clubs. 

*Hla  Ump  form  tlien  was  lifted  off  the 
ground  and  ttirown  Into  a  bus  as  another 
prisoner  was  hauled  out  and  belted  aavn  the 
back  with  a  club.  Then  more  clubs  rained 
down  on  him  untu  he  was  moclonleee  and 
blood-soaked.  Be  too  was  thrown  into  the 
bus. 

"Another  man  was  pushed  out.  ills  hands 
above  his  head.  A  bat  caught  lilm  In  the 
stomach  and  he  doubled  over.  More  clubs 
came  down  on  his  spine.  Qght  guards  were 
slugging  away  at  one  time. 

"A  fourth  prisoner  emerged  but  tiie  guards 
seemed  to  let  go  of  him.  He  began  running 
but  the  guartSs  caught  lilm  oiul  one  put  a 
knee  Into  his  groin.  He  toppled  over  and 
more  guards  kicked  him  over  and  over. 

"Six  more  prlsonere  got  the  same  teeat- 
ment.  .  .  . 

"A  police  cAclai  who  would  not  give  Ills 
name  was  asked  about  the  beatings.  "We 
dont  know,'  he  replied.  Thafe  OotreotloD 
Department  domain.  We're  only  hen  If  ttwr 
need  us.' 

"It  was  7:46  ajn.  ItMD  and  Lindsay  had 
been  In  the  prison  since  8:30.  From  behind 
police  barrlcadee  one  could  see  the  prisoner- 
occupied  east  wing  of  the  sixth  floor. 

"Victor  ItfarUnes.  a  leader  of  the  Insur- 
rection, leaned  out  and  shouted  through  a 
megaphone:  'Prisoners  are  being  beaten. 
They  are  being  killed.  The  mayor  Is  lying.' 
"Lindsay  left  at  8:30  ajn.  Asked  about  the 
beatmgs,  he  said,  T  have  been  told  there 
were  Injuries  on  both  sides.* " 

When  Tom  Morgan  left  the  jail  that  morn- 
ing after  73  sleepless  hours,  reporters  told 
him  about  the  beatings.  He  Just  couldnt 
believe  It.  Later  he  saw  the  dark,  grainy 
films  on  television  and  was  alekened  by  them. 
Another  Undsay  aide.  Bury  Oottabtar,  wbo 
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bad  belpod  negotiate  the  wtUement  with 
the  InmAtes,  was  bo  beftrtbroken  by  the 
brutality  that  he  had  to  leave  town  on  m 
vaoa.tlon  to  get  bla  emotlona  back  intact. 
After  Mayor  Lindsay  learned  about  the 
beatings,  he  directed  Correctlona  Cocomls- 
Bloner  Oeorge  McOrath  to  submit  a  "full 
and  speedy"  report  on  the  incidents  He  also 
asked  Corpor&tton  Counsel  J.  Lee  Rankin  to 
look  into  the  matter. 

Three  weeks  after  tbe  beatings,  Quaens 
District  Attorney  Thomas  Mackell  antlcl> 
pated  the  inverted  Justice  at  Kent  State  by 
announcing  the  indictment  of  eight  inmate*, 
seven  of  them  black,  two  of  them  Pan- 
thers. He  exonerated  all  the  guards,  despite 
the  substantial  film  and  photographic  evi- 
dence. The  Inmates  were  Indicted  on  such 
charges  as  kidnapping,  attempted  larceny, 
and  conspiracy. 

That  was  two  months  ago.  Time  posssas 
and  people  forget.  All  JoumaUsts  have  been 
barred  from  monitoring  the  city's  Jails  by 
Commlaaloner  McOrath.  Now  outrages  In 
Vietnam  and  Spain  compete  for  our  atten- 
tion. The  appropriate  speeches  and  editori- 
als urging  slx-polnt  or  lO-polnt  court  and 
penal  reforms  were  churned  out.  duly  noted, 
and  filed  away.  Once  again  there  was  no 
conunu  meat  Ion  becween  the  outside  world 
and  the  municipal  Cancer  Words.  TTie  in- 
moites  continued  to  suffer  worse  food,  worse 
health  care,  and  leas  space  than  the  wniTw^iff 
caged  In  the  Central  Park  aoo.  But  until  the 
next  riot  it  would  not  be  news  anymore. 

This  week  1  telephoned  the  office  of  Ocon- 
miasioner  BfcOratb  to  see  if  he  had  yet  sub- 
mitted his  "Cull  and  speedy"  report  to  the 
Mayor. 

"What  report?"  oaked  the  Commissioner's 
press  secretary,  Al  Castro. 

"T%e  one  about  oorreotlon  offloBrs  beating 
up  Inmates  with  u  handles  two  months 
ago."  I  answered. 

"What  ore  you,  some  wlae  guy?  No  one 
got  hit  with  any  ox  handles.  I  don't  know 
when  that  report  will  be  finished.'' 

I  repeated  this  conversataon  to  William 
vandcn  Heuvel,  tbe  recently  appointed 
chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Beard  of 
Correction,  and  asked  him  to  ascertain  the 
status  of  McOrath's  report. 

The  next  day  Vanden  Heuval  told  me  he 
had  been  Informed  by  McOrath  that  the 
•full  and  speedy"  report  was  not  yet  even 
half  finished,  and  might  not  be  completed 
until  February. 

Sew  Gardens  Is  another  JaU  In  Queens. 
There  too,  last  October,  prisoners  rioted,  sur- 
rendered on  the  promise  of  no  reprisals,  and 
were  be*ten.  Only  these  beatings  were  ad- 
ministered in  secret  behind  the  .rtone  walls. 
days  after  the  trouble  was  over.  The  brutality 
was  so  total,  so  syvtematlo  It  can  fairly  be 
described  ae  torture. 

But  four  young  lawyers  for  the  Legal  Aid 
Society — wmiam  Hellersteln.  Barbara  Sha- 
piro, WlUlam  Nelson,  and  Joel  Berger — have 
now  collected  sworn  affidavits  from  the  vic- 
tims. These  statements  read  like  they  were 
smuggled  out  of  Brasll,  or  Qreeoe,  or  Sta- 
lin's labor  campe.  But  they  came  from  New 
York  City  and  have  now  been  submitted  to 
the  Eastern  District  Court  in  a  class  action 
law  suit  in  behalf  of  the  800  Inmates  against 
Mayor  Lindsay.  Commissioner  McOrath.  Kew 
Oardens  Warden  John  Kennedy,  and  Deputy 
Warden  Albert  Oastcow. 

The  suit  wae  argved  last  week  before 
Justice  Orln  Judd.  The  lawyer  who  repre- 
sented the  Correction  Department  (Irwin 
Hemog)  Is  the  some  lawyer  who  is  Inves- 
tigating the  Correction  Department's  con- 
duct at  the  Long  Island  City  JaU  for  the 
Corporation  Oounael,  J.   Lee    Rankin. 

Somehow  neither  the  affldavlta  nor  the 
case  have  been  noticed  by  the  dally  pre«. 
I  will  quou  at  some  length  from  aeveral  of 
th«M  simple,  dignified  accounts,  aU  from 
cttlaens  who  aasert  they  did  not  participate 
m  the  rvToU  and  did  not  resist  when   It 


was  over.  Several  of  theee  Inmates  were  In- 
dicted by  Queens  District  Attorney  MackeU 
on  «xlomy,  bribery,  and  other  felony  charges 
right  after  they  began  to  talk  to  Legal  Aid 
Society  lawyers  about  their  plight. 
Prom  Jonathan  Williams: 
"The  offlcers  were  shooting  more  gas  onto 
the  fJoor  at  this  time  (October  Si.  Inmates 
were  hollering.  We  give  up,"  I  heard  people 
^reaming  things  like  this:  Dou't  hit  me  no 
more."  We  give  up.'  'Oh  my  Ood.  my  head  ' 
"Then  tbe  C.O.'s  (correction  officers)  came 
onto  Upper  D  where  I  was  lying  In  a  cor- 
ner ...  As  I  went  downstairs,  as  ordered, 
the  officers  were  hitting  me  and  all  the  other 
prisoners  with  nightsticks  and  ax  handles. 
As  I  came  ofT  the  steps  an  ofDeer  drew  his 
club  back  to  hit  me  on  tbe  head.  I  put  my 
arm  up  to  protect  my  head  and  the  blow 
hit  my  right  arm,  breaking  it  .  .  . 

'I  saw  people  bleeding  profusely  from,  the 
head.  I  &aw  one  man  with  a  bloody  towel 
around  his  head  trying  to  get  up  to  get  a 
fresh  towel.  .  .  The  C.O*»  then  ordered  \is 
to  chant.  "Power  to  the  C.O.'s.  If  you  dldnt 
say  It,  you  would  get  t}eateo.  One  Spanish 
boy  from  the  Upper  D  gallery  who  coiUdn't 
understand  a  word  of  English  got  beaten 
because  he  did  not  aay.  Power  to  the  C.O.'s.' 
"Around  8  ct  9  ajn.  Sunday  morning.  (Oc- 
tober t),  we  were  put  into  cells,  three  or 
four  to  a  cell.  .  .  .  Happy  Gray,  who  waa  put 
on  Upper  C  side,  where  a  m&n  died  of 
head  wounds.  ( Correction  officers  claimed  the 
inmate  died  of  an  'overdose  otf  darvan.') 

"After  a  cosrt  was  put  on  my  srm  I  was 
In  tbe  custody  of  a  CO.  named  P.  Boliy, 
handcuffed  to  him.  This  was  eazly  Tueaday 
morning,  October  6,  and  I  had  had  nothing 
to  eat  since  the  sandwich  early  Sunday 
momlng.  .  .  . 

"We  were  taken  from  the  bullpen  on  tbe 
third  floor  *blng'  ( solitary }  on  Tueaday  after- 
noofo.  ...  I  was  in  the  ceU  for  about  an 
hour  when  the  beating?  began  again.  I  heard 
about  a  dozen  beatings.  One  man  was  hit 
with  a  stick  across  the  knees  and  fell  down 
opposite  my  cell.  The  C.O.S  beat  him  onUl 
his  head  opened  up. 

"This  continued  through  Tueaday  night. 
On  Thursday  or  Friday  (October  8  or  9)  I 
saw  many  Inmates,  naked,  be&ng  beaten  in 
the  dayroom.  ...  I  have  been  kept  in  the 
blng  all  this  time.  I  am  locked  in  my  cell  34 
hours  a  day.  I  have  gotten  no  mall  from  my 
wife,  and  I  am  unable  to  write  to  my  two 
children.  I  know  that  my  wife  h^  written 
to  me.  ...  In  over  three  weeks  I  have  been 
aUowed  only  one  shower.  All  my  c]oth«»  and 
other  possessions  were  taken  from  me,  in- 
cluding my  maU  and  my  pictures  of  my 
famUy. 

"About  18  days  after  I  was  put  In  the 
blng.  deputy  warden  Schaeffer  came  around 
and  gave  everyone  an  envelope  and  one  sheet 
of  paper.  He  said  we  could  write  to  our  fam- 
ilies and  tell  them  everything  was  aU  right 
with  uB.  I  wrote  my  wife  telling  her  my  arm 
was  brt^cen  and  asking  her  to  send  a  lawyer 
to  see  me.  No  lawyer  has  come,  and  I  am 
sure  the  letter  was  not  maUed." 
Donald  Leroland's  affidavit: 
"Late  Saturday  nigtu.  cr  early  Swday 
morning  warden  Kennedy  spoke  over  the 
public  address  system.  telUng  everyone  to 
lock  tn  their  ceUs  and  turn  the^  lights  an 
as  a  signal  of  surrender.  He  aald  that  If 
this  were  done  there  would  be  no  reprisals. 
I  locked  In  and  turned  my  light  on.  .  .  . 
"During  the  next  few  days  many  men  were 
brought  down  from  the  floors  above,  beaten 
with  sticks  azKl  clubs.  .  .  . 

"Friday.  October  9,  ISO  or  30  C.O.'s  oame 
onto  my  gaUery  and  ordered  everyone  to 
strip  naked.  We  were  then  marched,  hands 
over  heads.  Into  the  dayroom.  ...  In  the 
dayroom  I  was  lined  tip  with  about  40-46 
other  inmates  in  three  rows,  facing  a  walL 
Daputy  warden  Osslcow  ordered  us  to  turn 
around  and  Cac«  him.  aaytng,  l  want  to  sse  If 
any  of  my  friends  are  here.' 


"Officer  BtfcCoy  then  said,  'Everybody  line 

up,  to  .  Everyone  who  gets  a 

can  walk'  (meaning  anyone  who  got 

an  ereetlon  would  not  be  beaten) . 

"McCoy  then  started  beating  everyone  In 
the  back  row  with  a  club  on  their  buttocks 
and  legs.  .  .  7%ie  physical  beating  was  not 
as  painful  as  the  humUlatlon." 
Ralph  Valvano's  affidavit: 
"From  what  I  heard  there  was  no  resist- 
ance by  the  prisoners  on  the  fourth  floor, 
that  no  resistance  n-as  possible.  The  guards 
came  m  and  brutally  beat  the  prisoners.  I 
heard  the  screaming  and  the  next  day  the 
Injured  were  taken  to  the  third  floor.  In  all 
about  40  prisoners  were  beaten.  ...  A  man 
named  Rabbi  is  stlU  in  Kings  County  Hos- 
pital with  a  broken  leg.  Someone  named 
Shorty,  a  black  man,  was  kiUed.  Although 
the  guards  said  he  died  of  an  overdose,  he 
was  seen  m  a  sheet  with  hia  bead  wide  open, 
and  the  sheet  with  large  red  stains,  by  at 
least  two  men:  Raymond  Mlnorl  and  Happy 
Oray.  .  .  . 

"Prom  Sunday,  October  4.  to  Friday,  Oc- 
tober  9,  the  entire  prison  population  was 
subjected  to  beating.  I  heard  many  screams 
and  saw  with  my  own  eyee  three  men,  naked, 
being  beaten  with  Eticke  down  tbe  stairs,  In 
three  separate  incidents.  .  .  .  The  official  in 
charge  at  these  beatings  was  Captain  HaU. 

"On  Monday.  October  5,  I  was  put  In  the 
blng,  or  segregation.  No  reason  was  given. 
I  was  locked  In  24  hours  a  day,  with  no  mat- 
tress, no  visiting  rights,  and  I  can  neither 
send  nor  receive  maU.  For  tbe  first  10  days 
I  was  without  blankets.  My  ceU  is  3  LC  9. 
"On  October  IB  one  of  the  prisoners.  Rich- 
ard Tucker,  swallowed  glass  in  order  to  get 
out  of  tbe  prison.  He  was  badly  beaten,  taken 
to  Kings  County  Hospital,  and  beaten  again 
when  he  returned. 

"I  have  been  threatened  with  an  Indict- 
ment for  leading  the  riot  by  Captain  Hall. 
Deputy  Warden  Osslcow  told  me.  'Valvano. 
I'm  going  to  get  you  without  even  laying  a 
hand  on  you.'  " 

ftichard  Flowers'  affidavit: 
"I  don't  know  what  hi^pened  to  Sonny 
Shearan.  Another  corrscUon  officer  oame  by 
shortly  after  his  beating  and  aald  to  me, 
It's  a  damn  shame  the  warden  ordered  these 
beaUngB.'  TMs  particular  correction  officer 
did  not  take  part  in  the  t>eatlng  and  he  was 
put  on  ia>bour  turnkey  duty  as  punish- 
mant.  .  .  . 

The  evening  of  October  b.  Monday,  we 
were  herded  into  tbe  dayroom.  naked.  A 
correction  officer  ordered  us  to  stand  closer: 

■I  want  your in  the  man^ In 

front  of  you,'  be  said.  'Anyone  whose 

gets  hard,  you  walk  without  a  beating.'  I  can 
Idsntify  tbe  oorrectlon  offloer  who  made  this 
ord?r.  but  I  do  not  know  bis  name.  Captain 
Hall  was  present." 

"Tbexm  are  a  doaen  more  stauments  like 
this,  desdlhlng  wounds  not  treated,  warn- 
ings oM  to  talk  to  Legal  Aid  Society  Iswycrs, 
the  eoaflscaUon  of  Inmates'  letters:  pictures, 
and  lawbooks,  reprisals  sgalnat  guards  horri- 
fied by  the  cruelty,  days  in  the  blng  with- 
out toilet  paper  or  blankets  or  solid  food,  and 
sadistic  beatings  committed  in  front  of 
Deputy  Warden  Osaloow. 

On  November  12,  Ralph  Valvane  dictated 
a  supplemental  statement  to  a  Legal  Aid 
lawyer.  It  concluded: 

"I  am  frightened  of  losing  my  llfs.  I  find 
the  constant  Istlmldatlon  and  abuse  almost 
unbearable.  I  wish  to  state  here  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  harming  myself — If  I  come 
to  harm  It  wUl  be  beoanss  the  guards  have 
harmed  me." 

A  few  facts  to  meditate  on.  Almost  all  the 
Inmates  of  the  Kew  Gardens  jail,  of  the 
Tombs,  and  of  tx>e  Long  Island  City  jail  have 
not  been  coan-fcted  or  a  crime.  According  to 
the  Goaitithtloa,  they  are  Innocent  until 
proven  guilty,  by  a  jury.  ITiase  institutions 
ors  detention  faoUitlss.  not  pnnlshment 
prlMma.  Tti*  mea  arc  detained  there  usually 
because  they  could   not  raise  the  g500  or 
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•I  .000  ball  on  tba  Biugle  phoD«  oaU  the;  are 
aUowed.  Most  ot  tbam  have  be«n  in  these 
dHngeona,  for  six  and  12  months  waiting  for 
their  trial  to  begin.  25  per  cent  on  ball  o( 
•500  or  less.  Under  aoy  lujne.  this  U  pr«- 
venUve  detention.  They  rot  In  theae  Cancer 
Wards  becaiue  they  are  poor,  and  becaus« 
some  criminal  court  Judges  are  political 
hacks  who  work  only  Ave  hours  a  day.  Moot 
of  tbeee  Judges  are  opposed  to  the  penal  re- 
form supported  by  Chief  Justice  Burger  and 
Mayor  Undsay.  and  already  adopted  by  Uae 
state  ot  California,  the  reform  that  places  a 
fiO-day  legal  limit  on  the  time  between  arrest 
and  tnal 

Sven  before  the  first  prison  riots  last  Au- 
gust, the  conditions  lu  these  detention  fa- 
cilities were  Bub-human.  The  Tombs  last 
summer  was  900  prisoners  above  its  930 
capacity.  The  Kew  Oarderis  detention  center, 
with  a  capacity  of  520.  held  more  than  1,000 
inmates.  During  the  riots,  the  bodies  of  giant 
dead  rats  were  hurled  through  the  broken 
shards  of  glaas  In  the  Tombs  down  onto  the 
sidewalk.  The  clcya  entire  corrections  system 
has  only  two  exterminators  on  Its  payroll. 
And  there  are  11  part-time  peycblatrlsts  for 
the  approximately  10.000  prisoners. 

Today,  after  ail  the  promises  and  publicity. 
nothing  has  changed.  Vague  speeches  about 
future  court,  ball,  and  penal  reforms  do 
not  affect  dally  life  In  the  dungeons.  The 
blng  cells,  as  infamous  as  the  tiger  cages 
of  South  Vietnam,  are  sUU  used  in  all  the 
city's  detention  faciutlea  without  comment 
by  tbe  press.  Three  inmates  have  committed 
suicide  Just  within  the  last  few  weeks. 
Oommisaloner  McOrath  has  rej«ted  Father 
lAurence  Olbney's  (the  chaplain  at  the 
Tombs)  modest  requests  that  the  inmates 
be  permitted  more  than  one  phone  call  to 
raise  ball,  that  they  be  given  more  than  one 
imlform  for  their  entire  stay  in  Jail,  that 
there  be  more  law  books  in  the  prtaon  library 
so  they  might  help  prepare  their  own  de- 
fense, and  that  reporters  be  given  permission 
to  visit  and  monitor  the  jalla.  (In  1968,  the 
Vera  Institute  of  Justice  and  the  Mayor's 
Criminal  Justice  Coordinating  Council  con- 
ducted a  study  that  showed  that  a  prisoner 
with  direct  access  to  a  telephone  was  twice 
aa  Ukely  to  make  ball,  and  suggested  that 
such  access  would  ease  the  ozlsls  of  over- 
crowding.) 

"We  have  no  mouth  and  we  must  scream," 
the  anonymous  voice  screamed  last  summer. 
But  there  is  no  one  now  behind  tbe  walls  to 
bear  the  moutbless  voice*. 

It  U  always  difficult  to  isolate  aoeountabll- 
ttj  In  a  case  like  this,  whore  there  is  a  closed 
cycle  of  error.  Who  Is  to  blame?  Is  it  the 
Individual  guards?  The  warden?  Oommis- 
aloner McOraih?  D.  A.  Mackell?  The  nameless 
Impersonal  thing  called  "tbe  system"? 

Why  has  Commissioner  McOrath  covered 
up  theee  beaUngs?  Why  hasnt  McOrath  sub- 
mitted his  report  to  the  Mayor?  Why  hasn't 
Lindsay  flred  McOrath.  whose  four-year  ten- 
ure In  office  has  been  characterlaed  by  riots. 
brutaUty.  and  suicides?  How  did  Corporation 
Counsel  Rankin  permit  tbe  same  lawyer  who 
is  Investigating  the  Correction  Department 
behavjw  at  the  Long  Island  City  Jail  repre- 
aent  the  Correction  Department  In  the  court 
hearing  on  the  Sow  Oardens  JaU? 

What  can  be  done  now?  Can  OoTemor 
Rockefeller  convene  a  special  grand  Jury  to 
Indict  the  guilty  guards  and  wardens?  Can 
the  City  Council  hold  Its  own  pubUc  hearing 
and  subpoena  the  perpetrators  of  violence? 
Why  has  Investigations  Commissioner  Bus- 
kin been  silent  about  the  whole  affair? 

Perhaps  the  answer  Is  that  legal  authority 
In  New  York  has  become  as  corrupt  as  in  the 
aim  "Z."  Once  a  long  time  ago  In  Mlsalselppl 
Bob  Moses,  the  old  SIfOO  organiser,  «<^«><  me 
after  Ooodman,  Ohaney.  and  Schwerner  had 
been  murdered  by  th<?  local  aherlff.  "What  do 
you  do  when  the  law  La  an  outlaw?" 

Han  and  more  that  Is  a  question  that 
haunts  me.  It  v«a  the  Naeiosiai  Ouard  wlio 
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lEiUed  tbe  rour  Btudenta  at  Kent  State.  It  was 
XSw  Chicago  police  who  murdered  Pred 
Bamptoa.  Here  in  two  JalU.  It  wu  the  ^anu 
and  the  wardens  who  broke  the  law,  and  eo 
far  no  one  seema  Interested  In  remedying 
thla  parody  of  law  and  order. 

The  law  la  on  outlaw.  And  all  the  mouth- 
less  voices  are  screaming  behind  the  thick 
walls  tot  Justice. 


THE  PUGHT  OF  THOSE  ON 
WELFARE 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mUiBian  to  extend  hi£  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  December 
15,  I  shared  with  our  colleagues  my  ob- 
servations during  a  visit  to  the  Broad- 
»-ay  Central  Hotel  in  New  York  City, 
which  Is  being  used  by  the  city's  social 
service  department  to  shelter  more  than 
75  welfare  families.  Howard  Blum,  a  re- 
porter for  the  VUlagi  Voice,  accomra- 
nled  me  on  that  inspection.  He  has  writ- 
ten a  superb  article  reporting  his  obser- 
vations. I  urge  our  colleagues  to  read  his 
article  which  follows.  I  will  remember 
for  a  long  time  to  come  my  meeting  with 
some  of  the  families  placed  in  the  hotel. 
Many  of  these  people  are  dispirited  and 
without  hope.  I  did  meet  some  who,  not- 
withstanding the  adverse  conditions  they 
are  living  under,  have  still  maintained 
their  self-respect  and  dignity.  Howard 
Blum  beautifully  described  the  differ- 
ence; 

Two  families  Uvlng  on  welfare  In  the 
Broadway  Central  Hotel.  One  Is  trying.  The 
other  Is  no  longer  able.  It  does  not  matter. 
I.Ue  Is  Impossible.  Impossible. 

Howard  Blum's  article  is  not  only 
totally  accurate  but  brilliantly  written 
and  should  bring  home  to  those  who  have 
not  been  in  such  a  situation  what  it 
means  in  terms  of  degradation  and  the 
life  and  death  of  a  family. 

The  article  follows: 

IjXrm  AMD  DVATR  Df  THE  BSOAOWAT  CnmUL 

(By  Howard  Blum) 
A  family.  Plve  people  In  a  imaU  room.  The 
mother  la  sick  with  asthma.  It  Is  difficult  for 
her  to  bre«the.  One  son.  Ernest,  slu  on  a 
bed  suffering  from  lead  poisoning  and  re- 
covering from  pneumonia.  He  Is  eight  years 
old.  His  lips  are  swollen  and  he  sucks  on  a 
tv  wire.  He  Is  shaking,  hu  head  rolling  from 
side  to  side.  Ko  one  pays  any  attention.  HI5 
10-year-old  brother  sits  next  to  him.  He  Is 
playing  with  a  bottle  of  vitamins.  The  bed  Is 
not  made.  The  sheets  are  urlne-stalned.  The 
room  Is  dark  like  a  cave.  The  paint  Is  peel- 
ing In  onion  skin  layers.  The  pipes  are  ex- 
posed. There  Is  no  stove,  only  a  hot  plate.  It 
Is  stained  with  old  food.  Empty  pots  lying 
nert  to  It  are  also  hean-  with  food  cooked 
long  ago.  Neit  to  the  mother's  bed.  crowded 
on  a  smsll  table.  Is  the  pantry:  a  bobtle  of 
7-Up,  vaseline,  ketchup,  cough  synip.  and  a 
loaf  of  stlvercup  bread  A  family  Thu  Is 
home.  It  ooets  the  city  frJlM  a  week 

Down  the  hall,  another  family.  The  room 
Is  dark,  but  clean.  Bed  blankets  are  pulled 
tightly  over  single  beds.  Three  children  sleep 
In  one  of  these  beds.  The  hot  plate  Is  clean 
The  mother  cooks  for  10  people  on  It.  On 
one  wall  Is  a  clock  framed  In  gold  plastic 
The  face  of  the  dock  has  two  pictures  of 
Jesus.  Below  the  clock,  nesr  the  floor.  Is  a 
large  crevice.  TTie  mother  oomplalna  that 
this  Is  a  rat  hole.  She  Is  afraid  for  her  ohU- 
dren.  They  Bleep  with  a  light  on  to  watch 
for  the  rat.  The  father  adds  that  they  also 
sleep  in  thslr  cloths*:  tbsy  do  not  want  to 


he  trapped  In  a  Are.  The  father  does  not 
work.  ■■!  have  to  stay  home  to  protect  my 
family,"  he  explains. 

Two  families  living  on  welfare  In  the 
Broadway  Central  Hotel.  One  Is  ^tng.  ITie 
other  Is  no  longer  able.  It  does  not  matter. 
Life  there  Is  impossible.  Impossible. 

Representative  Edward  I.  Koch,  accom- 
panied by  members  of  Community  Planning 
Board  No.  2  and  members  of  the  press,  con- 
ducted an  Inspection  last  Saturday  of  the 
Broadway  Central  Hotel.  Tbe  death  of  aer- 
en-year-old  Oerald  Wllmore  earlier  In  tlie 
week  prompted  the  visit.  TTie  child,  accord- 
ing to  reports  from  tenants,  was  playing  m 
a  stalrweU  outside  his  fifth-floor  room  at  3 
a.m.  Momenu  later  he  was  dead.  He  had 
fallen  through  the  banister,  down  the  tun- 
nel-like stairwell,  five  floors.  His  mother's 
room  was  two  floors  below.  She  was  not 
home  when  the  death  occurred. 

The  death  occurred  on  the  Monday  before 
the  Congressman's  visit.  According  to  a 
source  at  the  Drban  Task  Force  oBlce.  the 
city's  Human  Resources  Administration 
knew  about  the  death  the  nert  day.  The 
HRA,  according  to  this  source,  ordered  an 
Inspection  tour  of  the  hotel  last  Thursday 
because  ot  the  death.  But  members  of  the 
press  who  accompanied  the  Inspectors  were 
not  mtormed  of  the  death  Maryanne  Mc- 
Neills of  the  Dally  News  complained  over 
the  phone :  "No  one  said  a  damn  thing  about 
a  death  to  us.  We  passed  a  banister  on  the 
fifth  floor  that  wa.s  broken.  But  no  one  told 
us  that  a  child  had  fallen  from  there  '  Con- 
gressman Koch  suggested,  "There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  city  would  .iweep  all  this  under 
the  rug  If  It  could." 

The  Congressman  moves  slowly  from  room 
to  room.  He  Is  obviously  embsirraased  about 
bothering  the  residents.  He  pollt«Iy  asks  per- 
mission to  enter  their  rooms.  He  reminds  me 
of  a  doctor  asking  questions,  gently  probing. 
"Have  there  been  any  fires?"  he  asks  one 
tenant.  "Eight  in  one  night  last  week,"  she 
eiplslns.  Softly  he  suggests,  "You  mean  eight 
In  one  week?"  She  responds,  "No,  eight  In 
one  night."  The  Congressman  Is  quiet  for  a 
few  seconds.  He  says,  not  knowing  what  to 
say  (what  can  he  say),  "Oh  my  gosh.  Some- 
thing has  got  to  be  done.  Somsthing  has  got 
to  be  dons." 

A  fire  door  on  the  second  floor  Is  clearly 
labeled,  "This  door  may  save  yotir  life  In 
case  of  are  ■•  It  Is  nailed  shut.  The  Congress- 
man polnu  this  out  to  Leo  Tencer.  the  hotel 
mansger.  The  manager  brushes  it  off:  "Oh. 
Its  all  right.  The  PIre  Department  knows 
about  It."  Mmutss  later  a  tenant  complains, 
"If  there  Is  a  Are  In  that  part  of  the  hotel, 
someone  Is  going  to  die  because  of  that 
locked  door." 

We  pass  the  room  whore  the  five  brothers 
and  sisters  of  the  dead  Oerald  Wllmore  sleep. 
The  children  do  not  know  where  their  mother 
Is.  Inside  the  room,  a  child  slu  Inches  away 
from  a  TV  set  staring  directly  Into  It.  The 
picture  Is  floating  up  and  down,  up  and 
down.  The  child  continues  staring  Into  It. 

A  woman  shows  ua  a  large  glass  Jar.  She 
usee  the  Jar.  she  explains,  for  chasing  rats. 
She  tells  how  earlier  In  the  week  she  chased 
a  rat  the  size  of  a  kitten  from  under  the 
refrigerator.  Another  woman  In  the  room 
does  not  seem  to  notice  the  new  people  who 
have  entered.  She  Is  sitting  by  a  table,  lean- 
ing her  head  against  her  heavy  arm.  During 
the  15  minutes  we  are  In  the  room,  she  does 
not  look  up  once. 

Someone  points  out  a  broken  light.  The 
manager  of  the  hotel  grabs  me  because  I  am 
near.  "A  broken  light,  big  deal,"  he  says.  "The 
problem  with  thla  hotel,"  he  continues,  "Is 
that  theae  kids  don't  have  mothers.  These 
kids  are  not  dlkclpUned  They  are  animals 
All  the  mothers  have  lovers.  They  are  all  on 
dope.  Last  night  a  woman  was  taken  from 
5A  because  she  OD'd.  Who's  watching  her 
cblldrsn  now?  Ko  on*  talU  sbcnt  BUS." 
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One  mother.  Mrs.  Inee  Brown,  tells  the 
Congressman  that  she  found  an  apartment 
last  Friday  on  Staten  Island.  Five  and  a  half 
rooms  for  t200  a  mouth.  Mrs.  Brown  relates 
that  a  caseworker  told  her  the  family  was  not 
large  enough  to  qualify  for  such  a  huge  rent. 
She  cannot  take  the  apartment.  She  con- 
tinues living  In  the  Broadway  Central.  The 
city  Is  being  charged  tldOO  a  month  for  the 
two  rooms,  on  two  separate  floors,  that  she 
now  occupies  with  her  four  children.  Later 
Koch  charged,  referring  to  the  Staten  Island 
apartment,  that  there  were  no  federal  or 
state  regulations  setting  rent  limits.  "If 
there  are  restrictions  they  are  of  the  city's 
own  making,"  he  said. 

According  to  some  tenants,  nearly  3O0  oi 
the  children  in  the  hotel  do  not  go  to  school. 
They  stay  home  all  day.  They  play  In  the 
halls.  They  ride  the  elevators.  Now  they  are 
excited  by  the  presence  of  outsiders.  They 
follow  the  press  photographer.  Every  time 
the  flashgun  goes  off,  they  giggle.  Fascinated. 
They  aU  want  their  pictures  taken.  The 
photographer  agrees  to  snap  a  few  He  asks 
them  to  jxjse.  They  do  not  know  how.  One 
of  the  children  suggests,  "Take  a  picture  of 
us  flghtlng"  They  all  begin  to  fight.  The 
camera  flashes. 

Billy  Cool  runs  the  hotel  recreation  room. 
Cool  Is  not  paid.  He  does  the  work  because 
be  "digs  It."  The  recreation  room  Is  sur- 
rounded by  a  row  of  chairs.  In  the  middle 
a  table  Is  filled  vlth  old  magazines.  I  pick 
one  up.  It  Is  Toung  Miss.  Ita  lead  article  ad- 
vises, "Gret  Set  for  Summer."  In  a  corner 
of  the  room  Is  a  broken  ping-pong  table 
Cool  shows  me  a  letter  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church  promising  •IBO.  He  explains  how  he 
Is  going  to  flz  up  the  room.  At  one  end  of  the 
room  Is  a  Christmas  tree.  The  manager  of 
the  hotel  points  out  that  be  donated  tbe 
tree. 

An  older  boy.  certainly  In  bis  aOs,  re- 
marks, "A  lot  of  these  mothers  are  depressed. 
They  don't  have  their  man  with  them.  The 
only  thing  they  can  do  is  get  high.  At  least 
that  way  they  can  feel  good  for  a  little 
umie.'* 

Someone  asked  a  boy  of  about  16  how  he 
Uked  living  In  the  hotel.  He  replied,  "How 
can  you  ask  me  a  question  like  that?" 


■BANKS  AND  THE  POOR"  PROVES 
THE  NEED  FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING 

(IkCr.  PATTtCAN  asked  and  vas  given 
pennlsslon  to  extend  his  remarkB  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcorh  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  edu- 
cational channels  around  the  Nation  are 
still  showing  the  excelient  docLunentaxy. 
"The  Banlcs  and  the  Poor."  This  pro- 
gram, which  orUinally  appeared  on  tele- 
vision November  9.  has  done  more  than 
any  other  television  production  to  ex- 
plain the  banking  industry  and  Its  rela- 
tionships to  the  public. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  show  oould  not 
have  been  produced  and  shown  without 
people  in  the  Public  Broadcasting  Serv- 
ice and  the  National  Education  Tele- 
vision networt  who  were  willing  to  stand 
up  bo  the  pressures  from  the  banking  in- 
dustry, m  my  mind  the  Justification  lor 
support  of  public  broadcasting  centers 
around  Iti  wUllngness  to  face  f orthrlghly 
controversial  Issues  such  as  banking. 
Certainly  *"nie  Banks  and  The  Poor" 
has  Justified  the  congressional  support  of 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
The  public  comments  made  by  bankers 
and  officers  of  the  American  B&nkera  As- 


sociation make  it  plain  that  the  banking 
industry  is  highly  displeased  with  PBS's 
exposition  of  its  problems  and  shortcom- 
ings. In  some  areas,  the  bonks  placed 
direct  pressure  on  stations  in  an  effort  to 
prevent  the  program  from  being  shown 
to  the  public.  Some  of  the  commoits 
that  have  been  made  since  have  dis- 
played an  irrational  and  bitter  anger  to- 
ward the  producers  of  this  excellent 
show.  So  it  would  not  be  surprising  If 
some  of  these  bankers — and  their  or- 
ganizations— tried  to  lobby  Congress 
against  educational  tolevl£ion  and  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  convinced  that  any 
such  efforts  will  be  firmly  rejected  by  the 
Congress.  The  "Banks  and  the  Poor" 
illustrates  the  need  for  lndQ>endent, 
noncommercial  television,  and  this  pro- 
gram should  increase,  not  decrease,  con- 
gressional support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  producer  of  this  show. 
Morton  Silvcrsteln  of  New  York,  did  a 
tremendous  job  in  producing  the  docu- 
mentary. It  obviously  took  a  great  de&l 
of  creativity  and  hard  work  to  illustrate 
on  television  the  complex  issues  involved 
in  banking.  More  important,  the  show 
obviously  took  a  rare  kind  of  courage. 
Mr.  Silverstein  is  to  be  commended  in 
the  highest  of  terms  and  I  only  hope  that 
his  work  on  "The  Banks  and  the  Poor" 
will  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  other  net- 
works and  producers  who  have  shown  a 
marked  lack  of  both  courage  and  Imag- 
ination on  economic  issues. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  I  place  in  the  Record 
some  recent  reviews  of  "The  Banks  and 
the  Poor": 

(From  tbe  Detroit  Wee  Prew.  Hot.  11,  lOTOJ 

"TouQH,  iHroBMATivK  Rbpoit"  ABOUT  Bamts 

AND  THE  Poor 

(By  Bettelou  Peterson) 

"Banks  and  the  Poor."  on  "Realltlee."   (P 

BS.  Monday)  was  the  sort  of  tough,  tnform.- 

atlre  reporting  that  TV  does  too  saldosn.  It 

was    an    hour    tbat    probably    could    have 

turned  up  only  on  public  TV. 

The  commercial  networks  have  never  been 
noted  for  their  probing  in  areas  where  apon- 
sors  might  boUer  "foul."  Bankers  are  good 
advertisers. 

Produeer-nTiter  Morton  SUventein  covered 
the  entire  catalog  of  money  matters  that 
concern  the  poor  and  dealt  with  banking's 
performance  in  three  principal  areas:  hous- 
ing, personal  loans  and  consumer  credit.  The 
flrms  Investigated  ranged  from  a  Oollath  like 
the  Chaae  Manhattan  Bank  to  small  local 
loan  offices. 

Banking  performance,  good  and  bad.  In 
areas  of  social  responsibility  was  docu- 
mented. So  was  legislative  response  to  new 
laws  governing  bank  business.  David  Rocke- 
feUer,  of  tbe  Chase,  spoke,  ably  for  the 
bankers.  Bep.  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Commerc«  Commit- 
tee, covered  some  legislative  problems. 

The  man  foreclosing  the  mortgage  or  col- 
lecting tbe  loan  has  been  the  classic  villain 
for  centuries.  Yet,  SUverstetn  was  able  to 
achieve  a  fair  measure  of  balance  In  his  re- 
port, though  many  of  the  questions  raised 
were  not  answered. 

Particularly  knotty  is  tbe  subject  of  leg- 
islative ethlce,  It  was  noted  that  nearly  100 
oongTBBsmea  have  private  Interests  In  banks 
or  In  law  Arms  with  client  banks.  No  accusa- 
tions were  made  beyond  noting  that  there 
was  an  appearance  of  conflict  in  disregard  of 
a  Congressional  rule.  The  hour  ended  with 
an  imreellng  of  the  names  of  those  legl^- 
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tors  involved.  (Two  were  from  Michigan,  fid- 
ward  R.  Hutchinson  and  PhUUp  B.  Ruppe. 
boih  Republican.) 

BEFORE  "Bonks  and  the  Poor"  went  on  the 
air,  BPS  was  already  under  Ore  and  ducking 
for  cover.  The  Texas  Bankers  Aaeoclatlon 
protested.  One  Texas  station  refused  to  carry 
the  show.  PBS  advieed  stations  that  LU  legai 
cDunael  did  not  believe  the  Ust  of  UAmee  vio- 
lated tbe  PCC  "personal  attack"  rule.  (In 
any  caae.  the  list  rolled  by  »o  fast  It  was  vir- 
tually impossible  to  study  It ) . 

NET.  the  producer,  showed  the  film  to  aome 
of  the  bankers  named  several  daya  ago  and 
lo&erted  some  of  tlielr  comments.  Stattoms 
aiao  were  asked  to  send  any  complaints  to 
NET  where  a  study  wotUd  be  made  to  see  if 
a  follow-up  program  would  be  needed  later. 

Such  extreme  c%re  would  seem  to  show  less 
courage  than  might  be  boped  from  public 
TV.  Sad  to  say.  It  comes  under  pressures 
quite  similar  to  those  of  commercial  TV.  PBS 
is  partly  financed  by  Congress.  Financial 
Institutions  have  been  large  contrtbutora  to 
funding  for  non -commercial  TV. 

The  reactions  of  Congress  and  banks,  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  public  TV  in  uphold- 
ing the  program,  may  give  the  viewer  an  an- 
swer on  the  viability  of  public  TV  a«  a  me- 
dium of  public  interest. 

Free  play"  followed  on  Channel  b6.  with 
another  example  of  something  public  TV  can 
and  should  do,  something  that  coauoerclal 
TV  rarely  touches.  The  hour  was  devoted  to 
a  play.  "Bmoulderlng."  written  by  Detroit 
actjess  Bemelce  Avery,  and  performed  by 
Outlet  for  Opportunity,  a  group  formed  to 
encourage  and  develop  talent  among  the 
u  nder-prl  vU  eged. 

Mlas  Avery's  play  waa  without  the  subtle 
nuances  needed  to  better  mirror  real  life,  and 
the  acting  was  rudimentary,  with  actors  too 
obviously  ^}eaklug  Unee.  rather  then  feallxig 
them. 

Don  Vest,  as  the  husband  caught  between 
wife  and  mother,  was  the  sureet  In  his  lote. 
Vemett  Smith,  as  the  shrUl  wife,  and  Synovia 
Dander,  as  the  vengeful  mother,  handled 
their  single  facet  roles  rather  well.  Dwtgbt 
Garland  and  Larry  Westcott  were  the  son  and 
Msfrtend. 

'■Smouldering"  waa  Indeed  an  outlet  for 
opportunity  to  say  something  via  drama,  to 
ahowoaae  local  talent.  Channtf  60  abould  do 
more  of  the  same. 

in<om   the  Pittsburgh  Post-Oaaette 

Not.  11.  1970] 
Chanwel     13    Dtrcxa    Contvovxrst 

At  five  o'clock.  Just  four  hours  before  atr 
time,  the  powers  that  be  at  WQH>,  Channel 
IS.  decided  the  station  wotild  not  pick  up 
the  Monday  night  NET  Network  program 
"Banks  and  tha  Poor."  The  decision  vas 
made  by  Lloyd  Kaiser,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  local  NET  outlet,  after  at- 
tending a  preview  at  the  current  meeting  of 
the  National  Assocl  atlon  of  Ed  ucatlonal 
Broadcasters  In  Washington.  D.C.  The  one- 
hom-  program,  which  drew  favorable  reviews 
m  the  New  York  Times  and  by  the  Associated 
Press,  Investigated  the  credit  policies  of  com- 
mercial and  savings  and  loan  banks,  point- 
ing out  how  these  policies  ultimately  affect 
the  poor  In  the  areas  of  housing,  personal 
loans  and  consumer  credit. 

Tbe  program  also  cited  the  potential  con- 
flict of  interest  when  a  Congreaaman  or  Sen- 
ator having  bank  holdings  or  directorships 
votes  on  banking  leglaLatlon.  It  concluded 
with  a  llBt  of  98  United  States  Senator*  and 
Congressmen  in  this  category. 

On  this  list  were  tbe  names  of  four  Weet- 
em  Pennsylvania  Congressmen:  William  S. 
Moorhead  {D-Alle(*ieny  Col .  Thomas  B. 
Morgan  (D-Frederlcktown.  Washington  Co.). 
John  P.Saylor  fR-Cambrla  Co.l  and  J.  Irrtng 
Whalley  (R-Somerset  Co.).  Moorhead  was 
^teclaUf  noted  as  being  a  member  of  a  com- 
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mlttM  "most  p«rtlxiant  to  >*ftn>1nf  lBgui»- 
tlon,"  the  w^TiMitg  ^mi  cuirezicy  CommK- 

M«. 

Senktor  Hugh  Seott  (B-Pk,)  wu  among 
four  membership  in  Uw  flrma  repreeenung 
b&aklDg  cllenta. 

"Bankers  may  heve  some  legitimate  ree- 
erratloufi  about  the  TV  study  of  credit  poli- 
cies of  the  banking  Industry,  but  for  the  lay- 
man the  program  was  a  fine  and  laudable  ex- 
ample of  pinpointing  crucial  economic  prac- 
tices that  require  vide  dlacuaslon.  .  .  .  Spe- 
cial kudoe  go  Co  Banks  and  the  Poor'  for 
meeting  bead  on  the  issue  of  conflict  of  In- 
terest  In  Oongreas  .  .  .*' 

If  the  WQSD  management  Isnt  *«>>»Tn^ 
of  Itself  for  running  acared,  I  at  least,  am 
ashamed  for  it. 

Just  prior  to  the  preemption  of  the  pro- 
gram OD  llonday  night  John  Roberts,  speak- 
ing for  WQED,  made  a  brief  announcement 
to  the  effect  that  the  NET  show  would  be 
canted  at  a  later  date,  when  a  more  balanced 
presentation  would  be  possible. 

Yesterday  a  station  spokesman  explained 
that  the  management  felt  that  the  program 
backed  objectivity  as  presented  on  NTT.  He 
stated  that  a  local  "answering  program"  lo- 
cally oriented  and  desired  to  bring  out  "oth- 
er aspects"  of  the  case  Lb  being  prepared.  It 
will  be  ran  Immediately  following  the  de- 
layed telecast  of  Monday^s  report. 

Wo  date  has  been  set  tor  this  back-to-back 
telecast. 

While  there  can  be  no  question  that  local 
station  management  has  not  only  the  right 
but  the  obligation  to  dedde  what  will  and 
will  not  be  broadcast  by  the  station,  it 
seems  to  me  that  In  this  instance,  particu- 
larly In  consideration  of  all  the  advance 
pobUcity,  "Banks  and  the  Poor"  should  have 
been  carried  as  advertlBed.  The  "anffwrnlng 
program"  could  then  have  been  eantvOlj 
prepared  and  aired  with  attendent  pubUcttr 
at  a  later  date.  F«w"w»y 

A»  Jack  Oonld.  of  the  Times,  noted  Uj  hto 
renew  carried  In  yesterday^  lata  edttlona  of 
Aould  stop  having  Hie  Jitters.  Morton  811- 
versteln's  documentary  .  .  .  was  a  Job  wen 
worth  doing  for  non-readere  of  the  Wan 
Street  Journal. 

fProm  the  San  Pranclsco  Examiner 
Nov.  9.  1970] 
TsotTBU!   Bkwing   roa  T7  Bahk    Show 
N«w  Toax.— A  program  to  be  aired  tonight 
on  about    180  TV  stations  raises   two  con- 
U-overslal  issues  affecting  Congreasmen  and 
banking,  and  could  lead  to  offlclal  protests 
One    Is    whether   Congreesmen   should    be 
allowed  to  own  bank  stocks  or  serve  as  bank 
directors  or  consul  tants.  The  chairman   of 
the  ethics  committee  of  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  If«w  York  City  Lotrts  H.  Loeb.  con- 
tends   Ocmfreeamen    should    dlwet    them- 
■rtves    of    aU    lnt«reet    or    slflUlstloh    with 
banks. 

•"■ATTt*    HTKW" 

The  other  u  whether  the  program  "Banks 
and  the  Poor."  vloUtes  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission's  rules  against  per- 
gonal attack  The  Texas  Bankers  Association 
has  charged  It  doea.  ^m**w^ 

(The  program  wHl  be  seen  at  9  tonJuht 
on  KQBD.  Channel  9.) 

The  climax  of  the  program,  which  gu< 
er«My  charges  that  banks  victimize  the  poor 
try  dUcrlmlnatlng  in  favor  of  the  well-to-do 
in  offering  their  srrvleea.  shows  a  list  of  124 
senators  and  repreeentaUvBB  with  bank 
aflUlatlons. 

The  Hat  was  furnished  by  Loeb*s  ettUcs 
committee.  On  the  program,  tt  is  nm  to  the 
tune  of  tbe  "Tte  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Be- 
pubiie." 

The  Ptibllc  Broadcasttng  Serrlce  and  Wa- 
Mona!  Educational  Television  network  claim 
the  program  does  not  violate  the  personal 
attack  rule,  which  requires  TV  stations  eon- 
templattng  a  personal  attack  on  anyone  to 


give  blm  seven  days  notice  and  an  opportu- 
nity to  reply. 


Yesterday  PBS  notified  the  180  stations 
scheduled  to  carry  the  program  of  the  possi- 
bility of  official  protests. 

Chairman  David  Rockefeller  of  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  In  New  York  and  Treasury 
Secretary  Oavld  Eennedy  also  are  Involved 
In  the  dispute. 

Rockefeller  Is  shown  on  the  program  en- 
gaged In  a  debate  with  Rqi.  Wright  Patnuui 
{D-Tex.),  chairman  of  the  House  Banking 
Commiuee.  He  asked  to  see  that  part  of  the 
program  In  advancie  and  was  turned  down. 

NET  said  Kennedy  refused  to  dlsctiss  with 
Its  reporter  Pitman's  assertion  that  he  still 
gets  a  tfiOOO  monthly  pension  from  the  Con- 
tinental nilnola  Bank,  of  which  be  former- 
ly was  chairman. 

I  Pram  the  Memphis  Press-Selmltar.  Hot.  10, 
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SaOCKZMG   RXVKLATIOMS   AXX   MaDK   OK   NVFs 

"Baincs  am-o  tbx  Pooa" 
(By  Mary  Aim  Lee) 
"Tbe  rich  get  richer  and  the  poor  get 
poorer,"  the  sooig  says.  "Banks  and  the 
Poor."  last  night's  "NET  Realities"  produc- 
tion OD  channel  10  was  a  revealing  hour 
that  showed  some  of  the  reasons  "the  poor 
get  poorer." 

The  hour-long  w«»mtntng  of  credit  poM- 
ciee  was  a  public  relations  nightmare  for 
the  nation's  banking  InBtltutlone.  exposing, 
among  other  uncomfortable  matters,  the  role 
banks  play  In  perpetuating  slum  condltlona 
In  ^etto  areas.  Tlie  documentary  shoved 
how  savings  and  loan  banks  finance  slum 
housing  by  lending  to  slumlords  and  specu- 
lators. 

It  also  ei^Keed  how  a  well  publlotaed  plan 
to  rebuild  the  Bedford -8  tuyveaant  area  of 
New  Y(vk — In  whloh  80  banks  promlaed  to 
Invest  9100  mtin^n — has  only  amounted,  as 
far,  to  an  $e  million  inveatment.  The  big 
hitch  oomes  from  the  fact  that  the  prcsn- 
ised  money  la  largely  earmarked  for  single 
family  dwellings,  a  commodity  there  Is  little 
call  for  In  low  Income  ghettos.  Congressman 
Wrl^t  Patman  of  Texas,  a  long  time  critic 
of  hanking  Institutions,  categorized  the  ex- 
planations of  the  Bedfcrd-Stuyvesaztt  stall 
by  tbe  Chaee- Manhattan  Bank's  David  Rock- 
efeller as  "hogwash." 

One  of  the  most  shocking  revelations  of 
the  program  came  as  Bess  Myerson  Grant, 
New  York's  Consumer  Affairs  commissioner. 
explained  the  "Holder  In  I>ue  Courae"  doc- 
trine. Under  this  doctrine — which  exists  In 
46  o(  the  60  states — a  coonuner  who  buys  on 
credit  from  a  retail  oompany  cr  home  repairs 
contractor  may  find  that  hla  debt  has  been 
sold  toa  banX. 

The  buyer  then  owes  the  bank  the  money, 
not  the  original  creditor,  and  the  debt  Is 
legal  even  If  merchandise  U  never  delivered, 
home  repairs  are  shoddy  or  the  merchandise 
Is  faulty.  The  baiUL  has  no  resfxwalbUlty  to 
make  good  on  the  retailer  or  contractors 
bargain.  The  consumer  is  left  In  the  lurch. 
Although  statistics  show  that  96  per  cent 
of  ail  borrowers.  Including  poor  ones,  pay 
back  their  debts,  banks  are  reluctant  to  loan 
money  to  poor  people.  The  only  recourse  Is  to 
borrow  from  finance  companies  which.  In 
some  states,  can  charge  a  maximum  annual 
Interest  rate  o*  36  per  cetnt  on  anaall  loajis. 
Although  banks  don't  lUte  to  lend  money  to 
the  poor,  the  program  charged  that  they  lib- 
erally lend  money  to  the  high  Interest  finance 
eompcuiles  to  which  the  poor  must  turn  for 


«ns. 

Informative  and,  by  Its  very  nature,  highly 
controvenlal.  the  program  was  an  unusually 
brave  piece  of  reporting.  Producer  Morton 
SUvervteln  stepped  on  some  highly-placed 
toee  in  his  effort  to  pore  U^t  ln«o  some 
dart  oomers  ot  society. 

The  program,  wbioh  focused  oo  the  oon- 


fllct  of  Interest  faced  by  senators  and  oon- 
greasmefi  who  have  banking  connections, 
showed  the  names  of  all  such  elected  oOclala. 
9en.  Howard  Baker  of  Tenneasee  was  Listed 
among  the  senators  who  serve  on  the  board 
of  dlracton  of  a  bank. 

[Prom  the  Houston  Ohrontcle,  Noreraber  10, 

1D70I 
PBS'  "BxALiras"  Bma^s  at  Banktng  Ounts 
(By  Ann  Hodges) 
Well,  what  do  you  know — fearless  Investi- 
gative reporting  on  TV  lent  entirely  dead 
after  aU.  It  came  out  from  wherever  It's 
been  hiding  Monday  nl^t  on  Ch.  8  and  PBS 
with  a  snap  at  the  heels  of  such  mighty 
giants  as  the  Cbase  Manhattan  Bank,  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  some  legislative 
gentlemen  on  Capitol  Hill. 

With  Its  Realities  report  on  "Banks  and 
the  Poor."  PBS  has  stirred  up  the  hornet. 
Indeed,  tbe  buzzing  began  even  before  the 
show,  some  of  it  In  the  form  of  protest  from 
the  Texas  Bankers  Asim.  PBS  stations  tn  Lub- 
bock and  Austln-San  Antonio  decided  not 
to  run  It  at  all. 

Happily.  Houston  stuck  to  the  schedule. 
Cb.  6  did  add  a  local  disclaimer,  polntlzig 
out  that  two  of  the  six  situations  examined 
cannot  happen  in  Texas,  namely  garnish- 
ment or  attachment  of  wages  and  forced  sale 
of  a  person's  home  to  satisfy  default  on  a 
loan  payment.  The  station  also  announced 
that  local  bankers  will  have  equal  time  to 
refute  or  answer  any  PBS  charges  they  con- 
sider unfair. 

The  date  of  that  program  has  not  been  set. 
but  It  Is  a  wise  move  of  Ch.  B  to  provide  the 
time.  The  documentary  was  a  sharp  and 
provocative  indictment  that  banking  inartl- 
tutlons  have  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
low-income  America,  in  specific  details — 
naming  names,  addresses  and  cases. 

The  editing  was  slick  and  pointed  to  sup- 
port the  show's  charges,  with  music,  careful 
placement  of  participants  statements  and 
even  TV  commercials  extoUlni?  the  contribu- 
tions of  big  money  Institutions,  counter- 
balanced by  scenes  of  slum  dwellers  and 
consumers  hounded  by  creditors. 

One  of  the  most  effective  sections  was  a 
combined  playback  of  separate  plain-talk 
Interviews  with  chairman  David  Rockefeller 
of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  and  Rep.  Wright 
Patman.  D-Texas.  chairman  of  tbe  Souse 
Banking  Committee. 

"Cha^  Manhattan  has  millions  for  gam- 
bling casinos  and  only  pennies  for  the  poor." 
said  Patman. 

"I  understazid  he  (Patmoa)  was  turned 
down  once  by  one  of  his  Texss  banks,  and 
he  hasn't  felt  very  kindly  towards  hanks  since 
then."  said  RockefeUer. 

Hidden  cameras  were  used  to  Illustrate 
loan  practices:  and  another  sequence  showed 
how  a  Philadelphia  bank  was  the  object  of  a 
street  d«nonstration  after  alleged  insulting 
harrassment  of  dellxKiuent  debtors. 

All  of  it  was  businesslike  and  hard-hlttlnc» 
and  while  tbe  producers  were  plainly  on  tb« 
&lde  of  the  poor,  the  financiers  did  get  a 
chance  to  be  heard,  too. 

Among  their  spokesmen  was  Houston^  Nat 
Hog«fs.  president  of  First  City  Natftmal  Bank 
and  immediate  past  president  of  tbe  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Amxj.  He  noted  that  iffnf^r^rr 
ccmpames  are  legitimate  buelaees  and  banks 
serve  them  as  such.  "They  OH  a  «p*^ni  ^^ij^bB 
in  the  financial  community,  thovgb  wcuhavo 
seen  important  advances  In  small  loans  In 
banking  in  the  past  20  years." 

At  the  end.  there  was  roll  eaTl  t^  98  sen-> 
ators  and  congressmen  who,  as  shstehotden 
or  directors  of  banktng  initludonE.  have  dls-' 
regarded  a  congre««lonal  rule  prohibiting 
voting  on  leglslattan  when  then  is  a  coo- 
Olct  of  Interest. 

Finally  there  were  suggestions  for  poaslhle 
remedies.  Judging  from  the  disturbing  TV 
hour,  remedies  are  indeed  in  order. 
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(FMtn    tlie    BCemphis    Oommenlal    Appeal. 

Nov.  11.  1070 1 

TV  Takes  a  SnnN  Look  at  Bakkxks 

(By  Larry  WUliamsl 

Just  as  satire  is  not  serving  ixx  purpose 

whflca  It  falls  to  needle  and  cause  anger,  a 

documentary   u   nothing   when   it   falla  to 

arouse 

Just  how  much  the  ReaUtles  docunwntary, 
"The  Banks  and  tbe  Poor,"  got  under  a  lot 
of  skin,  no  one  at  this  point  seems  to  know. 
Channel  10  here  had  re<Mtlved  only  one  phone 
call  yesterday  In  response  to  the  show,  this 
from  a  man  who  cheered  and  asked  for  oth- 
ers like  It. 

Some  television  statloois  dldnt  even  run 
the  documentary  for  fear  It  would  make 
bankers  mad.  But.  thank  all  that's  holy, 
Channel  10  didn't  t«ka  that  route.  It  oooa- 
aionally  has  in  the  past,  unfortunately,  and 
that  should  stop. 

I  sat  amazed  as  Morton  SUversuin's  doc- 
lunentary  rolled  on  the  screen.  It  pinpointed 
economic  practices  that  should  be  discussed 
openly  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  as 
many  people  as  possible.  It  did  so  without 
hedging  or  copping  out. 

"The  Banks  and  the  Poor"  expired  the 
}ob  of  tbe  banking  industry  in  aiding  low- 
coot  public  housing  and  It  did  so  mostly 
tn  tbs  form  of  statements  of  Representative 
Wright  Patman  (D-Teua)  and  David  Rocke- 
feller, chairman  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank. 

Rockefeller,  of  course,  defended  the  bank 
Industry  and  drew  the  ire  of  Patman,  tbe 
chairman  of  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  There  was  more  than  Just 
talk.  Sllverstein  effectively  InUrmlngled 
shots  of  a  luxurious  gambling  resort  In  the 
Bahamas — for  which  Cbase  Manhattan  ar- 
ranged the  financing — with  terribly  depres- 
sing ones  of  ghettos  and  the  shocking  condl  - 
tlous  (here. 

What  la  more,  he  documented  the  role  of 
the  banks  In  lending  money  to  finance  com- 
panies which  charge  unbeUevsbly  high  in- 
terest rates  to  poor  people.  The  banks  turn 
down  these  same  people  for  loans,  the  docu- 
mentary pointed  out.  It  stressed  that  there 
Is  nothing  illegal  about  this,  but  It  left  no 
doubt  that  the  situation  should  be  relieved. 
Louis  M.  Loeb.  chairman  of  tbe  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  New  York  CUy  Bar  Associ- 
ation, said  certain  members  of  Congress  are 
either  offlcars  of  banks  or  represent  them  as 
attorneys  and  that  "It  Isnt  relevant  that  the 
membere  of  Congress  may  not  have  voted 
for  their  personal  Interests.  Such  a  possibility 
Eihould  never  even  be  allowed  to  exist  In  the 
public  mind." 

The  program  ran  off  the  names  of  senators 
and  representatives  who  have  bank  connec- 
tions and  have  voted  on  leglalatlon  pertain- 
ing to  them.  The  names  were  run  off  too  faet; 
thU  Is  my  big  complaint  about  the  show. 
Bach  name  (and  the  Usi  waa  lengthy)  ahould 
have  been  In  focus  for  at  least  five  seconds 
before  a  ^ew  oAe  ap£keared. 

f*erhBfie  the  most,  elective  portion  of  the 
show  dealt  vlth  the  prac;tice  of  unscrupulous 
businessmen  contracting  to  pecfortn  a  serv- 
ice they  never  Intftod  to  carry  out.  selling 
the  contract  to  a  bank,  alclppmg  town,  and 
then  the  bank  insisting  ox^  payment  for  a 
service  never  rendered.  It  Is  termed  the 
"holder  In  due  oourae"  doctrine.' 
It  Is  legal  In  4JS  states,  but  is  It  ethlad? 
The  ^w  left  Uttle  doubt  .that  the  bahks 
cpuld  Oiovp  to  JKtop.thl&  on  their  own  Inltla- 
ave  bcTore  Qongreae  does  It  for  them.  It  waa 
*rter  this  j>artion,  that  Uie  llat  .of  seuatora 
^hd  represcnUtlv»B,Wl);h  baak  cooaectloos 
was  v\xii.  Off.  ^    ,     '  _j;     ;  .. 

The  pp^ertui  ;bai^bii(  Xobhy  was.touched 
on.  too. 

I'm  sure  many  hankers  are  tinhappy  with 
tedevjflon  after  t^  fine  hq:  of  reporting. 
^nfA  fhay  usA  "IV  Xor  "*■""  ^mnxDtK^ml^ 
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about  chummy,  altrulstk:  banks,  perhajw 
their  answer  la  forthootning  in  this  medium. 

One  thing  la  for  sure:  Everyone,  not  Jiist 
bankers,  is  interested  In  money.  It's  a  good 
subject  for  TV. 

"The  Banks  and  tbe  Poor"  is  a  documen- 
tary that  deaervea — indeed,  demands— re- 
peaitlng.  I  hope  C3iaunel  10  wUl  get  around 
tott. 

.  And  I  hope  C^ianne!  10  also  will  keep  the 
lines  open  on  controversial  shows.  I  under- 
etsjid  this  doounMsntary  was  shown  to  a 
group  of  Memphis  bankets  before  It  went 
oai  tbe  air.  It  makes  you  wonder.  If  the  bank- 
ets had  raised  enough  sand,  would  Channel 
10  have  refused  to  carry  the  show? 

As  for  the  documentary  reaching  a  lot  ot 
people,  there  Is  this  encoursglng  note.  The 
most  recent  audience  survey  for  Channel  10 
shows  that  it  has  Improved  lu  rating  by 
16a  per  cent  over  a  year  ago,  the  largest  path 
In  the  nation. 


[Fnnn  the  Buffalo  Courier 
Nov.  IS.  19701 
FtONTini  Focus 

A  great  fuss  has  bean  raised  over  the  docu- 
mentary. "Banks  and  the  Poor."  a  production 
of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  to  be  re- 
peated on  "ReallUas"  at  7  tonight  on  Ch.  17. 

It  seems  to  the  public  TV  stations  fear 
protests  from  legislators  named  aa  bank  di- 
rectors, associated  with  law  firms  having 
bank  clients,  or  aa  having  financial  holdings 
in  banks.  It  would  be  dUficult  to  find  a 
lawyer-legislator  outside  these  categories. 

But  even  more  foolish  is  the  stations'  fear 
of  reprisals  for  saying  In  the  program  that  It 
is  more  dlOcult  for  a  poor  man  to  get  a  bank 
loan  than  a  rich  one.  So  what  else  Is  new? 

I  From  the  Texas  Observer,  Nov.  27,  18701 
Banks  and  BsoAocAsriNo 

Austin. — On  Mon.,  Nov.  9,  the  National 
Educational  Television  network  aired  tbe 
fifth  program  in  Its  Realities  series.  The 
program,  titled  "The  Banks  and  the  Poor," 
appeared  on  only  two  of  the  five  N.E.T.  out- 
leu  In  Texas. 

Stations  KUlfl'  In  Houston  and  itttra  m 
Dallas  showed  the  hour  docuntentary,  whidi 
runs  down  the  relation  between  banks  and 
slumlords,  between  banks  and  loan  sharkfi 
and  between  banks  and  oonsumer  credit  prac- 
Qoes  that  are  particularly  burdensome  to 
the  poor. 

Tbe  program  was  not  seen  on  channels 
KLRN  In  Austin  atid  San  Antonio.  KAMU  In 
College  Station,  nor  KTXT  to  Lubbock.  All 
three  stations  had  aired  the  previous  seg- 
ments of  the  Realities  series. 

AixrtH  cne-week  before  the  program  was 
.Kheduled  to  appear,  the  exectitlve  vioe^preal- 
dent  of  the  Texas  Bankers  Aasoclatlon,  Sam 
O.  Klmberlln,  Jr..  sent  a  letter  to  all  five 
N.H.T.  mtleto  m  the  sute.  The  letter  stated 
that  the  assoelatloQ  believed  the  program  to 
be  inaecuritte  and  biased  against  bankers.  The 
letter  did  not,  however,  request  that  the 
pTograin  not  be  aired  and  (n  fact  oarefully 
avoided  making  any  mi*h  suggeetloa.  It  did 
howfrver' suggest  that  {he  boanlS  of  the  sta- 
tions be  called  together  to  preview  the  show 
and  decide  for  themselves  wttether  cr  iMt 
It  WBs  flitr. 

In  Dallas,  station  manager  Larry  Welles 
said  KERA  received  several  calls  of  intjulry 
aboUjt  the  show  before  it  appeared  from 
local  DWikerB  wid  one  letter  from  »  local 
bank.  He  aald  tfl  the  oftUere  and  the  lettw 
writer  belleted  that  the  show  was  biased 
agaihst  bankCTB.  None  of  them  had  seen  tbe 
show,  Welles,  who  works  In  a  town  which  Is 
H-ldftly  considered  to  be  an  oligarchy  run  by 
bft4kers,  dftld  he  felt  there  was  no  pressure 
on  Wm  not  to  air  the  show  and  that  there 
were  no  impUed  threats  In  the  calls  he 
mcfl^^  S«.M^  atattf^njpcrsohnel  prevtewpd 


the  program  carefully  and  stood  ready  to  offer 
tbe  bankers  eqxial  time  to  preaent  their  point 
of  view  If  they  wished  It. 

One  irony  In  Lbe  Dallas  situation :  the  same 
day  that  the  T.B.A.  aent  out  its  letter  on 
•Banks  and  the  Poor,"  KERA  sent  a  lettar 
out  to  members  of  the  Dallas  bankmg  com- 
munity asking  them  to  support  the  station. 
Welles  said  he  believed  the  tksnkers  in  Dal- 
las had  behaved  more  than  fairly  about  the 
prograoL 

In  Houston,  Nat  Etogers,  an  officer  of  tbe 
AmeTlcan  Bankers  AsaociatkHi  and  president 
of  Pint  City  National  Bank  of  Houston,  who 
appears  in  the  documentary  to  defend  tbe 
bankers'  role,  made  what  seems  to  have  been 
t>he  most  inteltlegnt  response  to  the  program. 
Rogers  and  several  other  Houston  bankers 
did  ask  KUHT  If  they  could  preview  the  pro- 
gram, but  when  they  came  to  the  station  to 
do  so,  they  brought  several  repreaeotatlves  of 
Houstone'  poor  with  them.  Staflera  from 
O.E.O.  and  the  Houston  Legal  FDundaUon 
cama  with  the  bankere  and  participated  in 
the  dlBcuaslon  after  the  preview. 

Station  coanagvr  Jim  Bowers  F.ald  there  was 
never  the  slightest  suggestion  from  the 
bankers  that  tbe  program  not  be  aired.  The 
station  offered  the  bankers  equal  time  twt 
they  have  not  yet  decided  wbether  they  wlU 
take  It. 

Rogers  said,  "Tlie  only  real  con^>lalnt  I 
have  is  that  the  program  tarred  the  bankers 
and  the  savings  and  loan  people  with  the 
same  brush.  But  we're  accufitomed  to  over- 
simplification. When  people  see  the  contrasts 
we  have  in  this  country  between  great  wealth 
and  great  poverty,  they're  apt  to  think  that 
the  banks,  with  tbelr  great  wealth,  could 
solve  the  problem.  And  of  oourae  it's  Just  not 
that  almple." 

At  KTXT  In  Lubbock,  program  dlrcctor 
John  Hanson  said  the  station's  decision  not 
to  air  the  show  was  made  even  before  Elm- 
berlln's  letter  arrlv«d  at  the  station  and 
was  made  only  by  station  peivoiuiel.  Aooord- 
Ing  to  Hanson.  Uibbock  bankers  did  not  con- 
tact the  station  about  tbe  program  but  KTXT 
did  ask  five  local  bankers  In  to  preview  the 
program. 

"We  felt  the  progiwn  was  somewhat  biased 
and  didn't  go  Into  depth  on  Texas  bank& 
Tou  know  that  some  of  the  problems  treated 
m  the  program,  su^  as  garnishment  of  wages 
and  the  power  to  cdalm  and  sell  a  hoijse  for 
a  defaulted  debt,  simply  do  not  apply  in 
this  state." 

Hanson  said  the  decision  not  to  show  tbe 
program  was  made  solely  by  himself  and  by 
his  boss.  O.  M.  McBroy.  McElroy  was  formsdy 
assistant  comptroller  (business  manager)  of 
TexseTVcb. 

There  wu  no  Indication  that  outside  bank- 
ers intarveiud  dtrecUy  at  KAMU  at  College 
Station.  Norman  Godwin,  program  dlrvctor. 
said  tbe  decision  not  to  aid  tbe  program  wu 
made  by  with  the  oounael  of  the  university^ 
ndminlstnktlDn  and  specifically  wltli  the 
counsel  of  Frank  Huben.  Hubert  is  dsan  of 
the  (Allege  of  education  at  A  *  M  and  as 
such  ts  directly  responeible  for  tbe  educa- 
tional television  station.  However.  Hubert  is 
also  on  the  board  Of  dlmctors  of  the  Bank  of 
A  ft  M  at  College  Statlim. 

At  station  KLRN.  which  serves  with  Austin 
and  San  Antonio,  the  situation  la  lees  dear. 
Tlie  statton's  ganecwl  managn-  and  preeldent 
Robert  Bohenkkan  said  that  tbe  program  has 
been  "temporarily  cancelled  " 

"Preeeure  Is  not  the  question  at  stake 
here."  h*  aald. 

The  VtfttlOD  has  offered  the  bankers  tXiree 
altamatlves :  a  short  time  after  tbe  progrwn 
for  resppoae,  a  30-mlixute  spot  the  following 
week,  ot  an  hour  spot  the  following  week. 

KLRN  -previewed  the  program  for  two 
T:b.A.  officials  In  Austin  and  for  a  group  of 
bankers  in  8&n  Antonio.  According  to  st*- 
ttop  eouTjoes  ot^er  than  Scbenkkan,  SetMBk* 
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kan  spent  quite  &  bit  of  t\mm  after  ttie  pr«- 
riew  eoDTlnclBg  tfae  bankMB  that  It  would 
be  very  bad  pubUc  relAtlons  if  they  were 
to  ln«tst  that  the  program  not  be  chown  at 
aU.  that  It  would.  In  effect,  be  an  admlaalon 
of  guilt. 

The  original  plan  at  KXJIN  waa  to  hare 
a  meeting  of  the  ctatlons  board  of  tnuteee 
to  decide  on  whether  to  air  the  program.  TTie 
meeting  had  not  t>een  held  as  of  Monday. 
Four  of  the  30  members  of  the  board  are 
offlcera  of  banlu  Including  How&rd  Cox.  the 
board  vice-chairman,  who  Is  also  vlce-ch»lr- 
man  of  the  board  of  Capitol  National  Bank. 
Several  other  board  members  are  big  busl- 
nesamen  who  deal  with  banks  regularly.  Nine 
banUng  and  flnandal  Insututlon*  contribute 
to  RUIN,  which,  like  most  N.B.T.  ootleta.  la 
In  Ananclal  atralta. 

None  of  the  N.B.T.  outlets  reported  bear- 
ing from  any  of  the  statee  VS.  repreeenta- 
tives.  Several  of  them  appear  on  the  pn>- 
gram. 

Wright  Patman.  that  crusty  old  bugbear  of 
the  bankers,  is  naturally  featured.  Intervlewa 
with  Patman  and  David  Rockefeller,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
are  neatly  interspUced  ao  that  they  appear  to 
be  rebutting  one  another. 

Wve  Texan  congressmen  are  featured  on 
an  un-bonor  roll  toward  the  end  of  the  pro- 
gram: a  list  of  congreaamen  who  either  have 
bank  holdings  or  are  bank  directors  and  who 
have  violated  the  House  rule  by  taking  part 
In  votes  on  banking  legislation.  They  are 
Jack  Brooks.  Bob  Casey,  J.  J.  Pickle.  Hay 
Roberts,  and  Omar  Burleson.  Burleson,  lucky 
fellow,  got  a  star  after  hla  name  on  the  list 
because  he  sits  on  a  oommlttee  which  is 
pertinent  to  banking  ieglslatJon. 

Schenkkan  told  The  Daily  Texan  that  he 
considered  the  Uxt  unfair  since  It  makes  no 
distinction  as  to  whether  the  men  voted  for 
or  against  banking  Interests  In  the  roll  calls 
In  which  they  participated.  Tl^e  House  rule 
makes  no  distinction  either. 

It  la  dlfflcult  to  Judge  the  falmesa  of  the 
documentary  according  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munication Oommlaeions  fairness  doctrine, 
which  U  death  to  Investigative  reporting. 
Strictly  Interpreted,  the  doctrine  would  re- 
quire a  documentary  on  &tr  pollution  to 
■pend  half  Its  time  on  why  air  pollution  Is 
good  for  people.  "Banks  and  the  Poor"  Is  an 
Investigation  Into  oppressive  banking  prac- 
tleea.  It  does  not  spend  half  lu  time  dwelling 
on  all  the  worthy  and  charitable  endeavors 
of  bankers. 

tTrora  the  Roanoke  Tlmee.  Nov.  14.  1970] 

FTV  STATioNa  Shouudn't  Black  Out  Haso- 

HxTTXNG   iKrasnoA-nvx  R^kjbtxnc 

W*  wne  disappointed  to  learn  ISiat  the 
Cental  Virginia  Bdocatlonal  Televlaloa 
Corp.  cboae  not  to  air  a  recent  doemsentary 
film  entitled  "Banks  and  the  Poor." 

In  our  view,  Richmond's  publtoly  support- 
ed station  la  gxUlty  of  groas  negligence  of 
Ita  responsibility  to  viewers.  (Roanoke  and 
Norfolk  ETV  stfttlona  ran  the  program  de- 
spite adverse  background  pressure  from  ele- 
ments of  the  banking  oomm unity. ) 

The  program,  as  Ita  title  tmpllea.  deals 
with  the  relationship  between  the  American 
banking  industry  and  the  n&tlcm's  poor^— 
particularly  in  the  areas  of  personal  loans, 
consumer  credit  and  slum  housing.  The  In- 
dustry's reluctance  to  finance  low-cost  hous- 
ing and  to  make  personal  loamt  to  the  poor — 
often  forcing  the  needy  to  borrow  trom  other 
sources  at  high  interest — ^was  made  very 
clear.  So  were  bankers'  ties  to  c(»igreaBmeQ. 

Banks  are  In  btudness  to  make  money,  of 
coti»e.  and  their  reluctance  to  inyeet  In 
high-risk  venttirea  Is  completely  understand- 
able In  that  context.  The  banks'  point  of 
view  was  given  considerable  time  m  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  Important  point  about  the  program, 
however,  is  that— ao  tmt  as  has  been  deter- 


mined— It  contained  nothing  that  Is  not  true 
It  simply  was  made  to  appear  that  altruism 
Is  not  among  the  Industry's  most  prominent 
ofaarcterlsUcs.  And  on  that  point,  there  is 
really  little  basis  for  debate. 

Nor  has  the  Industry,  so  far  as  we  know, 
claimed  that  the  show  was  Inaccurate.  The 
principal  objection  apparently  Is  to  the  pro- 
gram's dramatic  techniques.  As  an  example. 
shots  of  slum  housing  or  other  poverty  con- 
ditions frequently  were  shown  in  sharp  cod- 
trast  with  views  of  bank-financed  affluence. 
The  dramatic  Impact  of  the  technique  is 
obvious,  and  p^bape  Industry  spokesmen 
are  light  In  saying  that  It  portrayed  bank- 
ing unfairly.  If  that  U  the  case — and  the 
nutter  is  under  study  by  the  PubUc  Broad- 
casting Service — then  the  banks  ought  to  re- 
ceive time  for  rebuttal. 

But  at  not  time  should  serious  investiga- 
tive reporting  be  withheld  frocn  t2te  air  waves 
simply  becaufie  Its  dranutic  techniques  are 
held  by  some  to  be  objectionable.  Accuracy 
ought  to  be  the  sole  determining  factor  on 
whether  a  show  is  aired. 

One  of  public  television's  strongest  pcdnts 
Is  that  It — unlike  commercial  television. 
which  depends  on  advertising  and  at  times 
has  catered  to  the  prejudices  of  its  sponsor — 
can  freely  indulge  in  responsible  muckrak- 
ing. If  public  television  bends  to  tbe  pres- 
sures of  govertmient,  private  backers  ct 
powerful  Interests  such  as  the  banking  com- 
munity the  way  commercial  TV  too  often 
bends  to  the  whims  of  Its  adverttjwrs.  then  It 
becomes  a  useless  and  Innocuous  medltmi. 

In  preparing  programs  like  "Banks  and  the 
Poor."  public  television  does  a  Job  that  com- 
mercial network  news  departments  lai^ly 
leave  undone.  As  such,  public  television  dis- 
chargee a  ntal  responsibility  to  Its  viewers — 
and  it  Is  up  to  regional  ETV  stations  to  help 
m  carrying  out  that  reeponslbUlty. 

[From  Variety.  Nov.  11.  1970) 
Banks  akd  thx  Pooa — RxALmn 
Exec.    Producer:    A.    H.    Perlmutten    Pro- 
ducer-Writer:   Morton  Sllvereteln;    60  Mlns.. 
Mon.  9  p.m.:  PBS  (via  NET). 

Producer  Mort  Sllversteln  ("What  Harvest 
for  the  Reaper?".  "The  Poor  Pay  More."  "Jus- 
tice and  the  Poor")  has  created  enough  te- 
lemetry hotus  to  stage  a  festival  on  eco- 
nomic oppresaloQ. 

And  that's  not  a  bad  idea  for  ptiblle  tele- 
vision In  yean  to  oome.  once  It  is  wrested 
from  the  clutches  of  Congress  and  their  bu- 
reaucratic alstera  of  the  system.  Anyhow,  In 
this  latest  effort.  Sllversteln  showed  himself 
an  experienced  master  of  this  kind  of  expose. 
With  considerable  imagination  and  technical 
skill.  Sllversteln — and  researcher  Carol  An- 
Bhien  and  editor  Larry  Solomon — left  no 
loopholes  for  legitimate  screaming  by  the 
bankers  and  aolons  who  were  the  principal 
marks  of  t^U  miickraksr. 

For  ecample,  David  Rookefeller.  ohalrman 
of  the  mighty  Chase  Manhattan,  was  given 
ample  air  time  to  defend  the  credit  policy  of 
hla  Institution,  especially  Its  sorry  record  of 
social  responsibility  In  the  ghettos.  But,  as 
his  argiimenta  ware  cut  back  and  forth  with 
cruety  Rep.  Wright  Patman.  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
and  as  they  followed  the  plushy  and  unctu- 
ous Chase  Manhattan  TV  blurb  on  the  bank's 
good  works  m  the  ghetto.  Rockefeller's  case 
suffered  audibly  and  visibly  from  lack  of  co- 
gency. The  same  applied  to  stiff  and  proper 
spokesmen  for  the  American  Banking  AAsn. 
and  the  First  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  waa  scored  for  Its  brutally  nide 
collection  policies  among  the  poor.  Beads  of 
perspiration  are  a  telling  video  prop. 

All  this  explaining  away  was  submerged  in 
clear  and  vital  statistics  and  apparently  far 
mors  deeply  involved  spokesmen  on  the  other 
side,  not  to  mention  the  emotional  Impact 
of  the  view  from  the  poor  themselves. 

To  the  trade,  this  was  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  bow  to  lay  In  an  ^pearance  of 
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balance  while  making  yoijr  editorial  points, 
the  hard  moral  being :  there  are  not  two  sides 
to  every  story,  but  almost  always  people  on 
two  sides  of  every  story. 

Even  if  It  shivered  the  staves  of  that  ooaing 
Washington  public  tv  pork  barrel.  It  was  In- 
spired viewing  to  see  the  names  of  all  those 
PTV  Senate  and  Congreaslonal  bankrollers 
listed  as  having  bank  coimectlons  and  scored 
for.  shall  we  say.  poaalble  unethical  practices. 

Box. 

(From  Newsday.  Itav.  la.  19701 
The  Othzs  Smx  or  Bakkino 
(By  Marvin  Kltman) 
Anyone   who   watches   television   commer- 
cials gets  the  Impression  that  bankers  are 
benign,  kindly,  humane,  helpful  men.  some- 
place between  doctors  and  social  workers  In 
the  range  of  professionals   who  want  to  be 
our  friends.  Nothing  seems  to  make  bank- 
ers happier  than  giving  away  wonderful  pres- 
ents for  the  privilege  of  watching  our  money. 
I  can  hardly  remember  the  old  days,  when 
bankers  bad  a  reputation  for  committing  a 
lot   of   unfriendly   acts.   There   was   a   song, 
a   kind    of    commercial   during   the   depres- 
sion,  which    began:    "The    banks   are   made 
of  marble/There's  a  guard  at  every  door/The 
vaults  are  filled  with  silver/That  the  work- 
ers sweated  for."  It  was  very  popular  around 
the  foreclosure  courts. 

It  always  gave  me  a  sense  of  Joy  and 
wonderment  that  the  evil  and  rapacious 
banker  had  reformed,  had  seen  the  light  and 
waa  now  the  friend  of  the  poor,  regardless 
of  how  much  money  he  earned.  Earlier  this 
week  the  Public  Broadcasting  Service  came 
along  with  a  documentary  titled  "Banks  and 
the  Poor" — It  will  be  repeated  on  Ch.  13 
Saturday  at  3  PM— which  suggests  that  It 
has  all  been  an  Illusion. 

David  Rockefeller  and  Friends  at  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank,  for  example,  are  Into  hop- 
ing slumlords  milk  properties  and  are  out 
of  low-Income  housing.  What  really  excites 
tbe  fiduciary  department  la  not  rebuilding 
Bedford-Stuyvesant.  as  the  commercials  lead 
one  to  believe,  but  building  gambling  ca- 
sinos In  the  Bahamas.  Well,  tourists,  gamblers 
and  resort  owners  are  people,  too.  and  if 
Chase  Manhattan  didn't  help  them,  some 
other  bank  would. 

Then  Morton  SUversteln's  documentary  re* 
vealed  that  a  lot  of  self-respecting  banks  and 
savings  and  loan  associations  are  financing 
the  finance  companies,  like  Beneficial,  which 
lend  money  to  the  same  poor  people  whom 
the  banks  turn  avmy  as  bad  credit  risks. 
They  also  are  the  money  men  supporting 
the  home-Improvement  companies,  which 
hive  been  known  to  fleece  their  customers. 
Sllversteln  makes  the  bankers  sound  Uke 
ordinary  businessmen  with  recogtOnably  hu- 
man faults,  such  as  greed.  c1ose»flstednsas. 
untrustworthlnees.  and  a  poorly  developed 
sense  of  social  oonAclousneas.  Nobody  I  would 
want  as  a  mend. 

The  first  fellow  to  be  dropped  ftom  my 
circle  Is  David  Rockefttler.  A  man  of  whom 
It  has  been  said  that  he  is  so  rich  that  he 
keeps  his  Swiss  money  In  American  banks. 
Rockefeller  appears  In  the  docuimentary  as 
an  affable  mead  of  the  absentee  owner,  a 
euphemism  for  tiumlord.  But  he  is  a  rather 
bland  vUlaln. 

Rockefeller  seems  bemtued  by  an  the  In- 
terest paid  to  the  activities  of  bankers  by 
men  like  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.) ,  the 
friend  of  the  poor  In  the  House  hpwvtTig 
establishment.  He  suggests  that  Patman's 
Interest  in  the  subject  stems  from  hJs  once 
being  turned  down  by  a  Texas  bank  foe  a 
loan,  Patman.  in  another  interview,  denies 
the  chATge.  It  was  a  very  mild  bit  of  character 
assassination,  considering  whAt  could  have 
been  said. 

Equally  interesting  la  the  list  of  congrev- 
roen  and  ssDators  whleh  concludes  dw  show 
Ttmm    wn   the    138    legislators    SUventeln 
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claimed  had  bank  holdings,  served  as  bank 
directors  or  belonged  to  law  firms  with  bank 
ellenta. 

I  certainly  dont  want  to  be  the  ooe  to 
defend  bankers  or  ocogreasmen.  What  im- 
preased  me  about  the  list,  however,  was  the 
great  number  of  men  who  are  not  personally 
Involved  In  an  induetry  which  they  regulate. 
The  running  of  a  Hat  of  names  Uke  this  Is 
sometlmee  more  formidable  than  meaningful. 
The  Implication  of  the  list  is  that  the  repre- 
sentatives and  senators  are  in  the  pockets 
of  the  banking  Indistry;  but  who  la  to  say 
that  the  legislators  dont  have  the  banks 
in  their  pockets?  "Banks  and  the  Poor"  makes 
the  mistake  of  assuming  that  there  is  some- 
thing unethical  about  conflict  of  Inteaest 
today. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  the  list  Is 
that  123  of  our  representatives  in  Washing- 
ton must  be  very  familiar  with  the  banking 
business.  Because  of  this  familiarity,  the 
hope  Is  that  they  will  someday  have  sug- 
gestions for  making  banking  a  more  positive 
voice  In  society. 

(From  the  New  Republic,  Nov.  38. 1970J 
PoTi«D  PiuKTS.  Padded  Baivks 

But  NET'S  interests  extend  far  beyond  How 
To  Do  It— even  into  How  Not  To  Do  It.  which 
might  well  be  the  subtitle  of  Its  new  docu- 
mentary, "Banks  and  the  Poor."  This  pro- 
gram Is  powerful  stuff — imagine  Public 
Broadcasting  attacking  Fortress  Money,  ex- 
posing the  failure  of  financial  InstltuUone 
to  help  the  ghetto  poor.  It  was  shown  in 
most  areas  In  tbe  second  week  of  November 
on  the  PBS  network,  but  because  of  lU  oon- 
troverslal  nature  PBS  warned  Its  198  affili- 
ate stations  to  stand  ready  for  protests.  Sure 
enough  the  Texas  Bankers  Association  turned 
on  the  protest  pressure  before  broadcast  time, 
causing  one  of  the  five  Texas  educational  sU- 
tlons  to  decllns  to  carry  the  program,  another 
to  postpone  It.  Just  how  many  other  stations 
refused  to  air  it  won't  be  known  for  several 
weeks.  NET'S  counsel  advised  the  stations 
that  the  program  did  not.  In  their  opinion. 
violate  the  "personal -attack"  provision  of 
the  rules  of  the  Federal  Commimlcatlons 
Commission — but  many  stations  doubtless 
have  other  advisors.  And  what  is  the  furor 
about? 

Bouse  Banking  and  Ourrenoy  Ohalrman 
Rep.  Wright  Patman  and  David  Rockefeller 
of  Chaae  Manhattan  set  the  tone  for  the 
show,  dueling  with  each  other  smartly. 
"Chase  Manhattan  has  millions  of  doUaiv  for 
gambling  casinos  but  only  comparative  to 
pennies  fslcl  for  housing  for  the  poor," 
charges  Rep.  Patman.  BookefeUer  suggests 
that  Patman  "was  oooe  turned  down  for 
some  loan  that  he  tried  to  make  In  his  local 
Texas  bank,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  a 
rather  dim  view  of  bankers  ever  since."  Tet 
as  "Banks  and  tbe  Poor"  reveals,  there  aie 
plenty  of  other  good  reasons  for  one  to  take 
a  dim  view  of  bankers. 

For  example,  the  alliance— Inadvertent  or 
not — between  banks  and  high-Interest  loan 
companies.  In  Washington.  D.C..  banks  often 
turn  down  low  Income  applicants  who  could 
have  been  chmged  only  eleht  percent,  forc- 
ing Cbem  to  deal  with  loan  companies  across 
the  Maryland  state  line,  where  the  maximum 
leeal  rate  for  a  small  loan  l.s  3«  percent.  Who 
lends  the  loan  companies  tbe  money  to  run 
their  blood-drainlng  business?  TT»e  bank  that 
tamed  donm  the  low  Income  applicant  in  the 
first  plaoe. 

Or  there's  the  Sheriff's  ahle.  dramatlaally 
filmed  by  NET.  during  which  the  homes  of 
the  poor  ai*  sold  becatiee  of  defatilted  con- 
sumer debts,  since  banks  are  large  buyem  of 
Iiutallment  eontracte.  they  stand  as  the  fm- 
peraonal  machine  behind  the  confiscation  of 
homes  In  many  cities  A  Philadelphia  woman 
uses  her  home  as  collateral  to  oo-slgn  an 
auto  loan  for  her  brother,  who  then  falls 


behind  in  bis  [wyments.  Her  house  is  put  on 
the  auction  block,  even  though  only  tlG7.M 
is  owed  on  the  original  automobile  debt. 

Tbe  program  suffers  somewhat  from  poor 
organization:  also  It  doesn't  always  manage 
to  reduce  lu  complex  subject  to  understand- 
able form  for  the  layman.  StlU.  its  flaws  are 
more  than  offset  by  lu  boldness.  "Banks  and 
the  Poor"  vrlnds  up  by  showing  tbe  names  of 
nearly  150  members  of  the  US  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  who  either  have 
financial  holdings  la  banks,  serve  as  bank  di- 
rectors or  are  associated  with  law  firms  leav- 
ing bckok  clients.  Tbe  list  comes  from  tbe 
ethics  committee  of  the  New  York  City  Bar 
Association,  which  has  repeatedly,  and  with- 
out effect,  called  for  Congressmen  to  divest 
tbemselves  of  such  interests  so  as  to  remove 
the  taint  of  conflict  of  Interests.  I  wouldn't 
be  surprised  If  some  of  those  Interests  now 
called  on  PBS  to  divest  Itself  of  Its  missionary 
spirit,  but  the  spirit,  and  Morton  SUversteln's 
production,  are  grand. 

(From  tbe  Boston  Globe.  Nov.  10,  19701 

"BANxa  AKD  THX  PoOS" — DOCUMKNTAIT  ON 

Banks  and  Pov^ty 
(By  Percy  Shaln) 

It  began  and  ended  most  agreeably  and 
deceptively  with  a  line  of  scantily  clad  cho- 
rus girls  singing  about  the  virtues  of 
"Money."  led  by  a  young-looking  Ginger 
Rogers,  as  cUpped  from  a  1930  movie  musical. 

But  In  between  was  as  savage  and  hard- 
hitting a  documentary  on  banking  abuses  as 
has  ever  hit  the  television  screen.  In  raking 
banks  and  bankers  over  the  coals  for  their 
alleged  deficiencies  in  neglecting  the  poor, 
the  program  spread  its  shots  over  the  whole 
finance  field,  including  home  improvement 
frauds,  and  even  the  activities  of  Washing- 
ton lobbyists  and  the  links  between  con- 
gressmen and  the  banking  Industry  that 
perpetuate  Inequitable  conditions. 

This  "Realities"  expose  on  PBS  last  night 
did  not  hesitate  to  name  names  of  the  very 
rich  and  Infiuentlal  who  have  sanctioned  or 
indulged  in  these  tactics  and,  in  fact,  listed 
at  the  end  a  roll-call  of  all  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives who  have  bank  directorships 
or  other  ties  vrlth  the  Industry  they  are  called 
on  to  consider  legislation  about. 

The  main  burden  of  producer-writer 
Morton  SUversteln's  theme  was  the  pitiful 
"pennies"— as  he  put  It — ^that  trickle  down 
to  the  poor  for  low-Income  bousing  as  com- 
pared to  the  millions  that  go  to  the  slum- 
lords to  perpetuate  ghetto  conditions,  as  well 
as  to  the  luxury  resorts  where  a  handsome 
return  is  assured  on  the  Investment. 

He  cited  Impressive  statistics.  Including 
the  Savings  and  Loan  Saeas..  with  assets  of 
•170  billion  "which  are  devoting"  a  fraction 
over  aero  percent"  to  low- Income  homes: 
the  9100  mUllon  pledge  by  80  participating 
banks  to  redevelop  New  York's  Bedford- 
Stuyvesant  section,  which  somebow  dwindled 
to  98  million. 

But,  more  than  that,  he  portrayed  in  per- 
sonal terms  tbe  human  suffering  caused 
by  bank  tumdowns  when  the  poor.  In  des- 
peration, have  to  go  to  loan  sharks,  charging 
"usurious  rates  of  interest."  who  get  their 
money  from  the  same  banks,  that  rejected 
the  original   applications. 

Many  of  tbe  most  damaging  charges  came 
from  Rep.  Wright  Patman  (D-Tex.).  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  who  engaged  in  dialogue — via 
alternating  scenes — with  David  Rockefeller, 
pnssfdent  of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
second  largest  of  the  world. 

New  York  Olty  Comr.  of  Consumer  Affaln 
Bess  Myeraon  Grant  also  bad  some  choloe 
words  of  denunciation  regarding  the  "due 
course  doctrine"  that  forces  buyers  to  pay 
In  full  for  defective  merchandise,  as  hidden 
cameras  recorded  typical  transactions  In 
which    promises   were   never   kept. 

The   contiast   of   promises   vs. 


expressed  in  the  TV  oommerclals  shown  In 
JuxUpostUon  with  the  reaauea,  also  told  Its 
own  damning  story  In  an  atmo^here  tinged 
with  sarcasm. 

Sllversteln  has  staked  out  a  juicy  area  for 
himself,  as  abown  in  previous  documentaries 
on  "The  Poor  Pay  More."  "Justice  and  the 
Poor"  and  "What  Harvest  for  the  Reaper?" 
His  type  of  Indignant,  finger-point Ing  mnck- 
raking  is  much  needed  as  a  aalubious  factor 
in  a  sensitive  area. 

[From  tbe  Village  Voice, Nov.  10, 1970 1 
ABC    YotT   Thksx,    Mk.    Stn-aBKaucs? 

"Banks  and  the  Poor."  an  NET  docutoen- 
tary  shown  on  Channel  13  on  November  9  Is 
a  prime  example  of  tbe  kind  and  quality  of 
investigating  reporting  that  has  all  but  dis- 
appeared from  the  commercial  netwcn-ks. 
I  Can  you  imagine  Mike  Wallace  or  Harz:y  Rea- 
SQiKr  saying  this:  ".  .  .  Tbe  total  assets  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  have  grown  to 
•  166.630  mlUion.  These  banks  are  required 
under  federal  charter  to  provide  for  the  fi- 
nancing of  homes,  to  t>e  a  main  resource  for 
a  community's  housing  funds.  But  of  the 
•169  billion  plus  assets,  the  bwt  estimate  by 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee is  that  only  a  fraction  over  sero  pier  cent 
has  gone  toward  the  financing  of  low  In- 
come housing." 

Or  this — "Compounding  this  figure  is  the 
charge  by  a  Congressional  ad  hoc  subcommit- 
tee that  money  is  lent  instead  to  slum  q>ecu- 
lators,  and  that  many  slums  are  perpetuated 
by  Savings  and  Loan  Associations  through 
their  financing  of  absentee  owners — in  this 
case  a  euphemism  for  slumlords." 

There  was  a  lot  more,  much  of  It  haraher, 
all  of  it  documented.  Many  of  those  who 
watched  tbe  program,  by  tbe  way,  are  likely 
to  see  David  Rockefeller  In  quite  a  changed 
perspective  from  now  on.  I  mean  those  mid- 
dle-class liberals  who  previously  liad  more 
or  less  bou^t  the  Rockefeller  line  that  hla 
end  of  the  banking  business  was  now  at- 
tached to  the  social  gospel.) 

I  was  glad  to  see  that  the  program  received 
the  space  and  credit  it  merited  In  nempaper 
reviews  by  Jack  Gould  in  the  Times  and  Kay 
Gardella  la  the  Daily  News.  But  It  might  have 
occurred  to  Mr.  Gould  to  question  why  this 
subject  has  been  so  little  explored  In  the 
daily  press  as  well  as  on  commercial  tele- 
vision, apeciflc^ly  In  the  New  York  Times. 
With  such  first-rate  Investigative  reporters 
as  Richard  Severe.  Earl  Caldwell,  Homer 
Blgart.  Nick  Gage,  Steven  Roberts,  Martin 
Arnold,  and  others,  the  Times  should  long 
ago  have  pursued  this  subject  in  depth.  But 
the  program.  I  expect,  was  as  much  a  reveta* 
tlon  for  Times  readers  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  populace. 

My  unsolicited  suggeetion  to  Arthur  Ochs 
Sulzberger  Is  that  be  ponder  this,  and  that 
be  also  obtain  a  copy  of  a  new  Doubleday 
book.  "Tbe  Pentagon  Watchers:  Students  Re- 
port on  the  National  Security  State."  A  team 
of  graduate  students — going  through  tbe 
public  record  and  interviewing  at  the  Pen- 
tagon, the  State  Department,  and  In  "de- 
fense" industries — have  complied  an  extraor- 
ditkary  and  frightening  amount  of  infor- 
mation, all  of  It  scrupulously  documented, 
little  Of  It  made  known  in  anything  Uke  this 
degree  of  detail  and  perspective  to  "nmes 
readers.  What  does  that  Times  Woahington 
bureau  do? 

(From  the  New  York  Dairy  News.  Nov.  10, 

19701 

Banking  PaAcmcxa  PaosK»  Oif  Ckannxx.  13 

(By  Kay  Gardella) 

"Banks  and  tbe  Poor."  the  controversial 
one-hour  documentary  seen  on  National  Ed- 
ucational Television's  Realities  ^HOgram  last 
night,  was  shown  on  all  but  one  of  tbe  180 
ETTV  stations  throughout  the  country  and 
that  one,  pardner.  was  In  Tezaa.  It  wu  seen 
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hera  OQ  Ctuumel  19.  The  noncommerdaJ  ou't* 
let  th&t  elected  not  to  take  the  program  ma 
In  Lnbbock.  so  one  can  only  hope  that  money 
!■  no  major  issue  In  the  Lone  Star  State, 
Birt  money  and  banWng  procedures  are 
b-omlng  iBfftMB  with  everyone  else  today, 
which  t»  what  makes  the  Mort  Sllrersteln- 
produced  hour  a  serviceable.  Informative  and 
Challenging  documentary  that  brought  to 
Ught  some  questionable  practleee  In  our  car- 
rent  banking  syBtem.  These  may  be  ele- 
mentary to  studanta  of  banking,  but  not  to 
the  avenge  TliMfwr. 

TOCnC  KO  CHAJVCKS 

^ow.  the  question  arlsea.  does  cme  make 
such  an  Intangible  topic  dramatleaUy  Inter- 
esiln«  and  excKlng?  Well,  let's  first  admit 
the  subject  titme  always  gets  a  rise  out  of 
someone  but  aiverateln  took  no  efa&nccs. 
He.  Mxnehow  through  the  use  of  hidden 
exmeras.  intenlews  and  on-locaUon  Alms  of 
some  of  our  major  alum  areas  In  New  York 
Olty  (Bedford-»tny\esBnt).  North  Philadel- 
phia and  Wsshlngton.  D.C..  gave  a  vtalMe 
life  to  the  subject  matter,  even  to  the  point 
of  ojiening  with  OlHger  Rogers  in  an  old 
Buaby  Berkeley  musical,  singing  "We're  in 
the  Moaey.- 

Four  major  aspects  of  baoklng  were  fo- 
cused on  during  the  hour  One  Involved  the 
credit  policy  of  our  banks  and  how  fre- 
quently the  very  poor  are  forced  to  do  bosl- 
neas  with  high  Interest  loan  associations  for 
help  because  they've  been  turned  down  at 
their  local  banks.  Another  dealt  with  credit 
BBsde  available  for  low-income  housing  and 
redevelopment  of  alum  areas. 

The  program  used  as  Its  example  the  »100 
mUllon  promised  by  a  group  of  BO  banks. 
Including  Chase  Manhattan,  to  refin-blsh 
the  Bedford -atuyvesant  area,  the  mortgage 
lending  pool,  as  It  developed,  hae  only  parted 
with  U  million  and  Chase  Manhattan,  which 
the  program  satd  bad  been  most  vocal  In  its 
(»ncern  for  rehaWUtatioo.  shelled  out  a  mere 
•100.000. 

In  addition,  the  hour  pointed  out,  the  pool 
won't  affect  80%  ot  the  famUlee  in  Bedford- 
Stuyveeant.  since  It  is  rertrtcted  to  housea 
of  four  families  or  less. 

Banks'  contributions  to  perpetuating  sJum 
conditions  was  streased.  The  program 
pointed  oat  that  they  are  not  making  money 
arallat^a  for  low-tncom*  housine  when  1180 
bUllon  plus  are  the  total  assets  of  our  sav- 
ing and  loan  associations,  which  are  m- 
qulred  by  federsJ  charter  to  provide  for  the 
flnanrtng  of  homes.  "Only  a  fraction  over 
»ro  percent  has  gone  toward  the  floanclng 
0*  low  inoozne  houstng."  said  nanator  PhlllD 
Sterllug.  *^ 

absentkk  owNxaa 

Too,  the  program  said,  compounding  this 
flgure  Is  the  chaise  by  a  congrKslonaJ  ad  hoc 
subcommittee,  headed  by  Rep.  Wright  Pat- 
man  (D-Texae).  that  money  Is  lent  Instead 
to  slum  speculators,  and  that  many  alums 
are  perpetuated  through  the  ftnanclng  of 
absentee  owners,  or  slumlords. 

The  banks,  ss  the  -holder  In  doe  eouias  " 
was  another  urget  of  the  program.  As  any- 
one who  has  purchased  on  time  knows,  an 
outfit  that  you've  done  buslivees  with  can 
•6U  you^  contract  to  the  bank  and  you  then 
are  indebted  to  Uie  bank,  not  the  company 
The  problem  with  this  system,  of  oourse.  Is 
that  your  purchased  mercliandlse  can  be 
delivered  In  faulty  or  damaged  condition 
and  you  then  have  no  raeouiae,  since  tk* 
bank  Is  not  responsllj^ar 


A  final  aspeo*  of  t2ie  procram,  and  one 
w«  queeUon.  dealt  wltlj  the  possible  con- 
flict of  Interest  that  ml^ht  arise  with  legis- 
lators who  are  shareholders  or  directors  of 
banks.  listed  were  134  senators  and  House 
members.  The  segment  has  been  chaUeE«ed 
by    the   Texas   Banketa   A»oclatlon.    whlct 


said  ti  violated  th«  personal  attack  nslas 
of  the  federal  Communications  ConualMlon. 

Whether  it  did  or  dldn^.  we  do  not  think 
this  segment  was  developed  fully  enough  to 
have  the  Impact  the  show  intended.  It  did 
raise  the  question,  but  answers  are  neoee- 
aary,  too,  when  weYe  walking  on  such  thin 
ground.  Sxamples  were  certain  legMatlon 
may  have  been  passed  because  of  this  would 
have  helped. 

Among  those  Interviewed  on  the  hour  were 
David  Rockefeller,  who  defended  the  credit 
policy  of  the  banking  Industry,  and  New 
Totk  City  Consumer  Affairs  Commissioner 
Bess  Myerson  Orant.  who  advocates  chang- 
ing state  laws  to  eliminate  the  "holder  in 
due  course"  doctrine. 

ITrom  the  New  TotJc  Po«t.  Nov.  lO,  19701 
Oh  TBS  An 

(By  Bob  WUUax&s) 
The  government-supported,  qxmsor-free 
medium  of  public  TV  took  a  promising  step 
forward  on  Ch.  13  here  last  night  with  a  doc- 
umentary examination  of  Banks  and  The 
Poor,  amid  prospects  of  considerable  protests 
from  the  Snanclal  conununlty. 

Morton  Sllverstcln's  rundown  on  the  money 
business  left  a  viewer  with  tbe  imprrssion 
that  the  big  banks  simply  don't  deal  with  the 
poor,  but  divert  them  to  loan  outfits  at  out- 
rageous interest  rates,  while  tlnsnclng  the 
loan  outfits  and  cutting  down  on  the  basic 
small  bookkeeping  work. 

As  noted  yesterday,  the  documentary  un- 
reeled the  names  of  scorei  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  with  banking  InterwU.  who 
somehow  blithely  vote  on  financial  meaciu-es 
without  regard  for  conflict  of  interest  con- 
siderations. The  roU-call.  provided  by  the 
Assn.  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  Tork. 
rolled  too  fast  probably  for  viewer  Identifica- 
tion of  the  legislators. 

The  documentary,  it  seemed  here,  hit  Its 
major  point  in  disclosing  easy  bank  (and 
saving  and  loan  association)  credit  to  slum- 
lords and  no  credit  whatever  to  poor  tenants. 
The  program  aimed  an  eye  at  the  finan- 
cial community's  much-publicized  »loo  mil- 
lion interest  in  the  restoration  of  Brooklyn's 
Bedford-Stuyvesant  ghetto.  Chase  Manhat- 
tan's David  Rockefeller  conceded  that  only 
«700,000  had  actually  "gone  out"  toward  the 
social  project  against  a  •S.000.000  commit- 
ment by  his  bank.  Por  local  viewers,  the  pro- 
gram didn't  sufllclenlly  investigate  the  Bed- 
Stuy  project. 

Public  TV  or  NET  or  whatever  the  com- 
mercial-free homeecreen  medium  wants  to 
call  Itself  has  merely  stwted  to  tmvell  the 
money  business  for  everyhody  to  see.  Further 
Investigation  would  be  in  order. 


L  m^pa   tbe  Louisville    Oourler-Joornal 

ifov.  la.  10701 

KST  Hswrn^SM  TouoH  DansroN  WtLL 
,    (By  J»me6  Doussard) 

Whan  tbe  program  topic  Is  "BfUad  NIcolse" 
and  involves  foUowiug  juiia  Child  around  a 
market  in  Klce  and  into  her  kitchen,  tbe 
nooeommrroial  broadcaster  offered  U  by  the 
Public  Broadcasting  6«rvloe  network  doesn't 
race  much  of  a  decision. 

If  he  carries  it,  reaction  probably  wlU  be 
50  somll  It  passes  unnoticed;  If  he  carries 
something  tlaie.  only  a  loyal  few  fans  will 
squawk,  ("mnoh  Cbef."  8  pja.  Wednsaday 
PBB-16  aod  STT) . 

Tb«  -carry  or  a<»t-carry  declskm  beotanes 
tOFUgher  when  PBS  oflera  more  oontroTerslsJ 
far»^-sunh  as  Oast  night's  "Banks  and  the 
Ppor."  a  documentary  sufficiently  explosive 
that  th^  nepwozk  put  out  a  fecial  alert  to 
member  stations  wmmluA  about  Uie  poasl- 
blUty  o*  pratmt. 

As  on  previous  occasions.  Kentucky's  pub- 
lie  broadcaatm  artlved  at  diffenot  ded- 
iAqos. 
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WKPC~16  in  Loulrrille  earned  the  pro- 
graan,  preceded  by  a  warning  that  the  sub- 
ject and  treatment  was  controversial  and 
did  not  neceasartly  reflect  the  viewpoint  of 
tbe  station. 

The  13-««itlon  Kentucky  Bdueattonal  Tei- 
evislon  network  was  not  scheduled  to  tele- 
cast tbe  program  until  Wednesday  nlgbt. 

TO   DXLJir   SeOADCAST 

Last  «e«k,  after  a  closed-circuit  preview 
of  "Banks  and  the  Poor"  by  staff  member*, 
members  of  an  advisory  committee  on  pro- 
gramming and  representattvefl  of  both  the 
banking  tndustry  and  the  poor,  KET*3  execu- 
tive director,  O.  Leonard  Prees,  decided  to 
delay  the  telecast  until  "sometime  in  Janu- 
ary" and  until  a  companion  'mini-docu- 
mentary" can  be  prepared  to: 

"Report  what  Is  actually  being  done  In 
Kentucky  toward  aUevlatlng  the  very  real 
problems  raised  In  the  original  'Realities' 
program. 

"Ask  representatives  of  the  advisory  group 
to  comment  on  the  more  serious  emotive 
distortions  In  the  original  production." 

TTioee  who  previewed  tbe  program  seemed 
to  agree  that  It  "was  gulUy  of  a  number  of 
presentational  alns.  such  as  distortion:  over- 
simplification and  Insuniclent  research  by 
the  producers."  Press  said. 

At  the  same  time,  there  was  "near  una- 
nimity that  much  of  the  information  pre- 
sented In  the  program  was  Important,  sub- 
suntlally  accurate,  and  that  It  should  be 
broadcast,"  he  added. 

While  Ijoth  decisions  are  sound,  the  KEV 
approach  is  the  better. 

Were  Channel  15  completely  Into  Its  new 
quarters  and  thus  able  to  take  on  such  a 
project  OS  a  complementary  progrpm,  I  feel 
certain  It  would  have  chosen  a  similar  route. 
The  bright  side  of  the  Kentucky  picture 
lies  In  the  fact  that  neither  outlet  took  the 
easy  out  ot  simply  Ignoring  the  program. 

"Banks  and  the  Poor"  was  the  second  pro- 
gram In  the  new  "Realities"  series  that 
'parltgd  controversy  and  found  Channel  15 
and  KET  emerging  with  different  decisions. 
"The  Triumph  of  Christy  Brown"  on  Oct. 
12  contained  a  short  scene  in  whlob  the 
titled  chsracter's  sister  stripped  to  the  waist 
unaware  that  the  adolescent  Christy  was 
watching. 

In  context,  the  scene  proved  vital  to  the 
story  of  how  the  Xrlsto  writer  overcame  cere- 
bral palsy.  It  was  tastefully  handled 

Channel  15  rejected  the  drams  because 
of  It;  KET  carried  It, 

No  psAtem  of  timidity  on  the  part  of  one 
or  the  other  Kentucky  noncommercial  broad- 
caster seems  to  be  emerging. 

One  thne  a  seemingly  bold  decision  is  be- 
ing made  by  KTT.  another  time  by  Channel 
19.  Oood. 

Public  broadcasting  is  designed  to  offer 
viewers  alternatives,  both  to  ootnmeiclal 
fare  end  within  its  own  oolnmunlty. 

[Prom  the  Louisville  Times.  Nov.  11.   lOTOI 

OUITNZL  16  M4T  HaVX  BZKIf  RaSTT  XM 
CoaTTHO  DOCtTMKKTAJtT  OK  BaNKS 

(By  Howard  Rosenberg) 

Tbe  controversy  suiroundins  tbe  Hmtixmul 
EdwiatUmta  T9l*vmon  {NET)  Ooonmentary, 
"Banks  and  the  I^3or."  raisaa  soma  funda- 
mental queetlons: 

Is  It  proper  for  doounwntarlee  to  con- 
tain editorial  comment? 

Should  NET  progranw  ba  backatopped. 
when  necessary  and  when  possible,  by  pub- 
Uo  talaylolon  sutlons? 

Tha  answer  to  both  queatlozv  is  yes. 

"Banks  and  the  Poor."  written  and  pro- 
duced by  Mart  Sllverstaln.  is  a  sealing  at- 
tack on  the  banking  Industrr^  dealing*  with 
tbe  poor  In  bousing,  personal  loans  and  oon- 
somar  crsdit. 

It  also  puts  kba  oranch  on  members  of 
Oaofraaa  Who  hav«  dln«t  or  ImUno^^iiMoota- 
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tlona  vltb  tbe  banking  ixidustry.  something 
Sllversteln  obviously  believes  to  be  a  con- 
flict of  Interest. 

DELATED  ST  KKT 

Part  Of  the  NET  "RaaUtles"  series.  "Banks 
and  the  Poor"  was  carried  Monday  night  on 
WKPC-TV,  Channel  16.  Its  showing  on  the 
13-statlon  Kentucky  Educational  Television 
(KET)  network,  ortglnally  scheduled  for  to- 
night, was  postponed  until  January. 

Leonard  Preae,  KET  executive  director,  eaid 
the  show  will  be  presented  then  with  com- 
panion data  outlining  "what  Is  being  done 
m  Kentucky  to  alleviate  the  real  pn^lems" 
cited  m  the  documentary. 

"Banks  and  the  Poor"  has  been  criticized 
for  being  imbalanced. 

If  what  is  meant  by  imbalance  Is  that  811- 
verstdn  is  trying  to  sell  viewers  a  bUl  of 
goods,  than  tbe  program  certainly  Is  Im- 
balanced. 

If  by  Imbalance  it  Is  meant  that  the  pro- 
gram was  subjective,  that  Sllversteln  obvi- 
ously feels  that  the  banking  industry  is  not 
living  up  to  iu  "social  responsibility  toward 
the  poor  that.  In  fact,  the  poor  ore  vic- 
timized by  bankers,  then  the  program  was 
not  balanced. 

mrer  ravc  uBsawB)  kaslt 

But  viewers  must  have  been  aware  of  all 
this  before  tbe  program  was  five  minutes 
old.  BO  it  was  no  wolf  In  sheep's  clothing. 

Moreover.  Sllversteln  had  every  right  to 
bard-seU  a  blU  of  goods.  Documentarlee  with- 
out points  of  view  usually  are  dull  and  inef- 
fectual affairs. 

Sllversteln's  sin.  then,  was  not  his  soap- 
box, but  the  manner  m  which  he  sometimes 
presented  hU  message,  seemingly  a  blanket 
Indictment  of  at.i,  of  the  banking  industry, 
which  he  apparently  feels  Is  monolithic. 

Furthermore,  the  program  dted  some  In- 
stances of  the  banking  industry's  shoddy 
treatment  of  the  poor  which  are  not  uni- 
versally applicable.  Regulations  governing 
bank  transactions  vary  from  state  to  state. 

So  what  should  public  television  stations 
have  done  about  "Banks  and  the  Poor?" 
Should  they  have  scrapped  it  because  it  has 
significant  fiaws?  I  dont  think  so.  Should 
they  have  shown  It  "as  la"  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  bulk  of  it  la  well  done  and  fac- 
tualt  Tbat^  not  the  answer,  either. 

KET  took  the  correct  approach  in  post- 
poning the  broadcast  until  it  has  time  to 
prepare  some  Kentucky-oriented  material 
elatxiratlng  on  the  original  program. 

Channel  16'b  decision  to  carry  tbe  program 
without  elaborauon — except  for  a  disclaimer 
of  the  content — was  iU-oonoelved. 

At  the  end  of  the  show,  viewers  vrare 
shown  a  list  of  repreeentaUves  and  senators 
alleged  either  to  have  financial  holdings  m 
banks,  bank  dlrectorahlps  or  asaoclatlons 
wltb  law  firms  having  banks  as  clients. 

Among  the  134  persons  named  were  Ken- 
tucky Reps.  Tim  Lee  Carter.  Carl  D.  Perkins 
and  John  C.  Watts. 

Channel  16  should  have  solicited  the  oom- 
msnts  of  all  three.  If  for  no  other  raaaon  then 
authentication  of  tbclr  bank  assocutlons. 
HopefuUy.  KET  wUI  do  that  in  January. 

(Prom  tbe  Baltimore  Sun,  Nov,  ii,  1070] 

"Banks  and  Pooa"  a  6Kiujxru,T  gaacptau 

DocuMrtrTAsr 

(By  Judy  Bachrach) 

If  you  didn't  catch  Obannal  tTn  Realities 
Moi\day  night,  you  owe  It  to  yourself  to  aee 
the  repeat  this  Saturday  at  6:»0  VM.  If  vou 
were  lucky  enough  to  have  watched  it.  a  sec- 
ond viewing  might  help  to  moke  the  formid- 
aUe  mound  of  Information  presented  In  this 
dootunentary  easier  to  asslmllate. 

It  was  called  "Backs  and  the  Poor."  which 
is  not  exactly  a  very  snappy  title,  and  for  a 
moment  there,  your  critic  paled  with  dread 
at  tbe  prospect  of  00  unlRt«rrup>ted  minutes 


of  well-lntenUbonad  drudgery  that  has  been 
Mim  haltwark  of  Realities  this  year.  There  is 
Bomatblng  so  insidious  about  those  weU-m- 
teuUcuMd  amoebae;  they  spread  out  every- 
where In  aU  dlractlons;  thsy  pus^oot 
around  all  aoru  of  Social  Injustloea;  and. 
worse  of  all,  they  bore  you  to  tears. 

But  "Banks  and  tbe  Poor"  turned  out  to 
be  a  rutbleaa  aipose  on  the  exploitation  of 
.the  lower  classes  by  certain  savings  and  loan 
aasoolatlons,  and  It  was  out  for  blood.  It  was 
not  fair;  it  did  not  set  out  to  give  equal  time 
to  the  men  and  Insututions  it  attacked  (al- 
though it  pretended  to)  and  it  was  unmerci- 
fully biased.  It  was  also  one  of  the  moat  skiii- 
fully  executed  documentaries  this  critic  has 
seen  to  date;  there  was  a  very  ^}ecial  excite- 
ment Intrinsic  to  every  frame  of  footage  that 
is  peculiar  to  the  evangelical  form  of  art. 

Writer-producer  Iftnton  Sllversteln  Inter- 
viewed R^tresentatlye  Wright  Patman  (D-, 
Texas),  who  expounded  with  evident  relish 
on  the  very  renumeratlve  assoclatlone  be- 
tween many  abseni^ee  landlords  and  tbe  fi- 
nancial inaututlons  that  back  their  decaying 
tenements.  He  investigated,  by  means  of  a 
Iildden  camera,  the  unctuous  tactics  of  some 
small  financing  companies  that  are  used  to 
entloe  the  desperate  into  paying  exorbitant 
Interest  on  borrowed  money.  And  he  pointed 
out  that  m  Miaryland,  the  moxtmum  interest 
rate  for  financing  companies  ts  SO  percent — 
a  rate  that  is  considered  usurious  in  many 
states. 

But  Mr.  Sllversteln  did  not  restrict  himself 
to  statistical  generalities.  He  and  his  crew 
penetrated  into  the  decaying  homes  of  the 
poor,  where  a  family  of  eight  was  crammed 
Into  one  room.  He  focused  a  hidden  camera 
on  an  oluminum-sidlng  salesman  in  the 
process  of  making  false  verbal  claims  about 
the  credit  finaucmg  plan  to  a  customer. 

He  intercut  this  sequence  with  footage  of 
Mrs.  Bess  Meyerson  Orant  pomting  out  that 
In  New  York,  even  if  the  product  bought  with 
credit  is  never  dtdlvered  or  turns  out  Ui  be 
defecLlve„the  customer  must  pay  or  he  will 
be  sued  by  banks  that  have  bought  up  tbe 
oontraotor's  bill  at  sale. 


Credit  financing  and  loans  can  be  a  dreary 
business  to  report  tinless  the  photography 
and  editing  are  at nepHnnal  Mr.  SUverstein's 
and  his  crew  appear  to  be  masters  of  both: 
and  ther  fcrtlstry  of  the  film  was  as  deftly 
handled  as  the  research  and  qualiiy  of  the 
narration.  Brief  segmenu  from  Busby  Berkely 
nini£.  several  TV  hank  commercials  and  ex- 
cellent Juxtapositions  of  the  Wright  Patman/ 
David  Rockefeller  diatribes  were  mter^liced 
with  hard  background  research. 

Soma  of  It  was.  snail  we  say,  a  little  too 
deftly  handled:  qulok>cuts  between  slum 
children  end  tourists  bathing  in  etteaming 
Bahama  sunlight  were  a  teensy  bit  too  ob- 
vious: and  we  could  have  done  vrlthaut  the 
"Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"  blaring  be- 
hind a  list  of  congressnten  who  hold  Interest 
m  banks.  Otherwise  it  was  Just  fine;  a  re- 
marloaMy  documented  work  ot  art  that  could 
serte  as  a  model  of  investigative  reporting  (If 
not  impartiality)  for  certain  looal  TV  sta- 
tions we  coyild  name. 

(Prom  the  Houston  Cbponlde.  Nov.  B,  1970| 
"Banks  and  thx  Poob" — Show  Raxbcb  SToasc 

A  program  to  be  aired  tonight  on  around 
lao  eduoatlcnal  television  stations  (Includ- 
ing Houston's  Oh.  6  at  8  pjn.)  ralaea  twc 
oohtrovanlal  Issues  affecting  con^fressmen 
snd  bonking  and  could  lead  to  official 
protests. 

Ihe  program.  "Banks  and  tbe  Poor."  oo 
tbe  Public  Broadcasting  System's  Realities 
qerles,  generally  charges  that  banks  ^ictimlae 
*be  poor  by  dlecrtmtnatlng  in  favor  of  the 
weU-to-dQ  in  offering;  their  services. 

Tbe  show,  described  by  The  Cbronicla'a 
TV  Key  pienlgweia  as  "excellent,  lunl-litt- 


tlng.  Investigative  journalism."  also  dlwussee 
two  situations  whxh,  while  they  can  haptffrn 
In  other  states,  cannot  occur  In  Texas:  gar- 
nishment or  attachment  of  wages  and  forced 
sale  of  a  person's  luKne  to  satisfy  a  default 
on  a  loan  payment.  Ch.  8  officials  have  taken 
note  of  this  In  disclaimers  which  will  run 
ooth  before  and  after  the  show. 

One  ot  the  controversial  issues  raised  Is 
whether  or  not  congressman  should  be  al- 
lowed to  own  bank  stocks  or  serve  as  bank 
directors  or  consultants.  Tbe  chairman  of 
the  ethics  committee  of  the  Assn.  of  the  Bar 
of  New  York  City.  Louis  H.  Loeb,  contends 
congressmen  should  divest  themselvee  at  ail 
interest  or  affiliation  with  banks. 

Tbe  other  Issue  is  whcrther  the  program 
violates  the  personal  attack  rules  at  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  CotnmissLon.  Tlie  Teias 
Bonkers  Assn.  has  ch^irged  It  does. 

The  climax  of  the  program  shows  a  list  of 
IM  senaton  and  represantaUves  with  bank 
aflUlatloDs.  Tbe  Ust  was  furnished  by  Loeb's 
ethics  committee  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

Public  BroadcasUng  System  and  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Televi&ion  network  claim 
the  program  does  not  violate  the  pergonal 
attack  rule,  wh^ch  requires  television  sta- 
tions contemplating  a  peiconal  attack  on 
anyone  to  give  him  seven  days  iKKlce  and  an 
opportumty  to  reply.  PBS  Sunday  notified 
the  leo  st3.Uons  scheduled  to  carry  the  pro- 
gram of  the  poeslbUlty  of  oflkrloj  prateos. 

Ch.  8  officials  said  they  have  offered  time, 
at  a  future  date  to  be  announced,  for  Hous- 
ton bonking  representauves  to  present  their 
views  on  the  program  and  related  matters. 

Cholnnan  David  Rockefeller  of  Chose  Man- 
hattan Bank  in  New  York  and  Treasury  Sec- 
retary David  Kennedy  also  are  involved  In 
the  dispute,  fiockelellar  Is  shown  on  th*  pro- 
gram engaged  In  dabaAe  wlUi  chairman 
Wright  Patman.  D-Tex.,  of  the  House  Bank- 
ing Committee.  He  asked  to  see  that  part  of 
the  program  in  advance  and  was  turned 
down.  NKT  said  Kennedy  refused  to  discuss 
with  Its  reporter  Patman  s  assertion  that  he 
was  still  getting  a  SAOOO  monthly  pension 
from  the  Continental  Illinois  Bank,  at  which 
he  formerly  was  chairman. 

Banks  Taxk  TBaAauuffc  In 

There  was  a  time  In  this  country  when 
the  banking  industry  had  a  rather  poor  pub- 
lic Image. 

Between  then  and  now.  the  bankers — 
whom  editorial  cartoonists  used  to  picture 
as  porolne,  oigar-enooking  tycocdos — hired 
hlgh-pilced  public  rclatloos  people  to  change 
the  image.  Over  the  years  the  banking  In- 
dustry got  lu  moneys  worth:  it  become  a 
symbol  uf  community  apint,  human  prog- 
ress, frlendlinesB  and  all  sorU  of  virtues. 

But  the  Image  wss  altered  slightly,  some  of 
the  shiny,  smooth  edges  were  chipped  away, 
by  a  TV  program  which  was  aired  on  Chan- 
nel 0  Monday  night. 

The  program  wss  called  "Banks  and  the 
Poor  '  It  w»3  an  exoellent  documentary,  oon- 
oelved  oAd  executed  to  picture  banking  in 
human  rather  than  Institutional  terms.  Pn>- 
duoer-mlter  Morton  Sllversteln  and  oarrator 
Philip  Sterling  oomblned  their  talents  to  pre- 
sent to  viewers  on  unfiaCierlug,  sometime 
BorcasUo  acccunt  ot  pr«Mioee  and  poilcdes 
that  make  bankers  rtoh  and  h«lp  keep  poor 
people  poor. 


ADHIXAStf    SOLE    VOB    NONCX>MM 

And  It  was  a  fine  example  of  the  resulu 
that  .oan  be  achieved  when  ncncooamerclal 
TV.  casting  about  for  a  significant  rt^e  to 
ploy  In  the  electronic  communications  field. 
deMdea  to  oUow  sometMie  such  ss  Sllversteln 
to  be  an  ombtKlBman. 

"lianti  and  the  Poor"  was  dlvldad  into 
three  segments.  It  dealt  in  detail  wltb  tbe 
port  played  by  tne  tumklng  Industry  hi  fi- 
nancing— or  falling  to  finance — low-income 
housing.  R  explained  how  banks  and  finance 
oampamea  work  tosetber,  often  to  the  d!»- 
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ulTUit«e«  of  poor  peof^  who  need  loazia. 
It  dai-red  Into  oonsumar  credit  laws.  wUoh 
also  dlaorlmlnata  agklBst  the  poor. 

One  of  tbe  blgbUghui  of  the  program  wb« 
a  ooUoquy  between  David  Rockefeller,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ohase  Manhattan  Bank  (second 
largest  to  the  world)  and  Rep.  Wright  Pat- 
man,  I>-Tex..  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mlttee  on  B»nirtng  aiu]  Currenc7. 

CONCaXSSlCEN   TUX}  TO  SANKXNC  INTKEESTS 

They  argued  about  lending  poUdee,  inter- 
est rates,  and  related  matters,  and  Patnuui 
seemed  to  have  the  beet  of  it. 

However,  the  congressman  might  be  hard 
put  to  argue  with  equal  persuasiveness  on 
bahalf  of  more  than  100  of  his  colleagues  In 
the  House  and  Senate  who  are  themselves 
Involved  to  some  way  with  the  banking 
industry. 

The  program  conclude<l  by  running  their 
names  over  pictures  of  scenes  In  Wsahtog- 
ton.  D.C.— with  the  "Battle  Hymn  at  the 
Republic"  being  played  In  the  background — 
and  pointtog  out  that  they  have  disregarded 
a  oongreaslonal  rule  which  prohibits  them 
from  voting  on  legislation  Involving  a  con- 
flict of  Interest. 

The  names  came  from  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  Tcvk.  and  lU 
chairman,  l>ouls  M.  Loeb,  appeared  on  the 
program  to  express  his  conviction  that  legis- 
lators should  not  be  shareholders  or  direc- 
tors of  banks. 

The  point  of  view  expressed  by  the  pro- 
gram wssnt  that  banks  are  bad,  but  that 
some  of  the  things  they  do  are 'bad.  If  It 
should  be  detmnlned.  on  weighing  its  con- 
tent, that  there  was  an  Imbalance  In  the 
presentation.  It  Is  because  spokesmen  for  the 
banking  todustry  weren't  ss  convincing  as 
those  who  had  contrary  stories  to  teU. 

Not  that  "Banks  and  the  Poor"  was  fault- 
less: SUversteto  weakened  his  case  by  over- 
emphaslztog  the  racial  discrimination  Issue 
which  Is  a  part  of  the  problem.  AU  ghettos 
arent  black. 

rcc  KiacBsa  htts  tv.  oovzaMMENT 
Nicholas    Joh  nson ,    con  troverslal    member 
o*  the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
has  found  a  new  "silent  majority." 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe.  Nov.  24,  I97DI 
A  TV  Show  Too  Mant  WrfTT* 
<  By  Dexter  D.  Eura ) 
On  any  particular  evening  between  7  and 
11.  a  majority  to  metropolitan  Boston's  l.ft&4.- 
600  households  will  be  watchtog  television. 
Most  of  these  viewers  will  be  tuned  to  on 
oonmierclBl    network    television.    According 
to  viewer- ratings,  PBS  {Public  Broadcasting 
Service),  the  noncommercial  network,  which 
has  Its  local  afflllate  with  Boston's  educa- 
tional channel  WQBH-TV,  has  the  least  niim- 
ber  of  viewers. 

Two  weeks  ago.  during  the  9  o\Jock  slot, 
the  four  major  networks  catered  to  different 
groups.  Men  were  sttracted  to  ABC's  foot- 
ball game  between  the  BalUmore  Colts  and 
Green  Bay  Packers.  CBS  served  up  some  light 
comedy  with  "Mayberry  rjt>."  The  "Ser- 
geant 3"  movie  was  the  choice  of  NBC.  At  the 
same  hour.  PBS  showed  an  Invesugatlve  docu- 
mentary. "Banks  and  the  Poor."  which  re- 
vealed how  Uie  poor  are  victims  of  cocnmerotal 
bank  practices  to  consumer  credit,  bousing 
and  persons  loans. 

Taktog  an  educated  guess,  as  many  ss 
350.000  Oreaiter  Bostonlans  watched  David 
Rockefeller,  chairman  of  the  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank  (world's  second  largest)  being 
verbally  brutalized  by  Rep.  Wright  Patman. 
the  Texas  Democrat  who  La  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
Rep.  Patman'B  comments  fortified  the  argu- 
ments that  the  banker's  participation  to  the 
free  enterprise  system  had  pitted  the  rich 
and  powerful  against  the  poor  and  helpless. 
It  Isn't  every  day  that  you  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  view  one  of  America's  foremost  busi- 


ness leaders,  such  as  Rockefeller,  being 
blasted  over  the  video  tube,  or  any  other 
medlnm. 

PBS  was  so  nervous  before  It  showed  the 
program  that  It  alerted  WOBH-TV  and  ITS 
other  non-commercial  stations  thac  there 
would  probably  be  some  loud  protests  from 
the  banking  industry. 

There  was  even  talk  that  the  banks  might 
try  to  get  the  Federal  CommunlcaUoDs  Com- 
mission (POC)  to  apply  the  fairness  doctrtoe. 
as  they  felt  that  there  was  a  violation  of  the 
personal  attack  provision 

The  program  got  right  *>wn  to  the  nltty- 
gntty  as  It  interviewed  several  people  who 
had  been  exploited  by  the  banks.  One  se- 
quence showed  Ein  Irate  black  woman  who 
lost  her  home  because  of  a  mere  »40  debt 

The  viewers  were  reminded  that  the  savings 
and  loan  associations  in  this  country  (assets 
more  than  (lOO  billion)  are.  under  their  Pted- 
eral  charter,  supjxised  to  be  the  main  re- 
source  for  a  community's  housing  funds. 
According  to  the  best  estimates  at  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  there  Is 
Just  a  frsctlon  of  one  percent  that  has  gone 
coward  the  financing  of  low  income  housing. 
The  comment  from  Schuyler  BarracK.  an 
attorney  to  charge  of  the  Legal  Aid  Soctety 
In  Harlem,  said,  "The  reccvd  shows  that  05 
percent  of  all  borrowers,  even  the  poor  bor- 
rowers, pay  back" 

There  was  the  disclosure  that  some  98 
U.S.  Senators  and  Congressmen — including 
Massachusetts  Representative  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill— who  are  shareholders  or  directors 
of  banking  Institutions  and  have  disregarded 
a  congresslomj  rule  which  prohibits  vottog 
on  legislation  where  there  is  a  conflict  of 
Interest. 

This  educational  program  offered  valuable 
information  for  everyone.  Tet  the  poor,  most 
probably,  where  not  watching.  Instead,  they 
gave  prtortty  to  football,  comedy  and 
movies. 

Isn't  this  because  public  television,  more 
often  than  not  doesnt  try  too  hard  to  pro- 
vide programs  such  as  this?  Poor  people  are 
not  to  the  habit  of  watching  educational 
TV.  Public  television  has  a  responsibility  to 
let  them  know  when  the  too-rare  programs 
that  affect  them  will  be  shown. 


her  son,  Leonid  Rlgennan,  who.  It  has 
been  determined,  acquired  UB.  citizen- 
ship at  birth.  I  have  studied  this  matter 
in  depth,  having  been  constantly  In 
touch  with  the  State  Department  since 
Rigerman's  arrest,  urging  conflrmation 
of  their  citizenship. 

I  should  also  like  to  commend  Dazilel 
Greer,  deputy  commissioner  of  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Ports  and  Ter- 
minals, who  voluntarily  representing  the 
Rigermans  before  the  State  Department 
and  persisted  until  this  Just  decision  was 
made. 

I  urge  the  State  Department  to  take 
immediate  steps  to  insure  that  Leonid 
Rigerman  and  his  mother  receive  the 
full  protection  to  which  their  U5.  citi- 
zenship entiUea  them. 

I  urge  the  VBSR.  to  permit  them  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  and  rejoin  their 
family  In  the  United  States. 


LEX>NID  RIGERMAN'S  UJS.  CITIZEN- 
SHIP CONFIRMED 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morn- 
ing the  State  Department  informed  me 
that  Leonid  Rigerman's  application,  and 
the  application  of  his  mother.  Mrs. 
Either  Rigerman,  for  registration  at  the 
UB.  Embassy  in  Moscow  as  VS.  citizens 
have  been  approved. 

This  is  indeed  welcome  news,  for  Leo- 
nid Rigerman,  who  was  bom  In  the  So- 
viet Union  in  1&40  and  whose  mother  is 
a  native-born  US.  citizen,  has  been  re- 
peatedly harassed  tjy  Soviet  authorities 
as  he  tried  to  establish  his  UB.  citizen- 
ship. 

In  fact,  on  November  10.  in  his  latest 
attempt  to  come  to  the  VS.  EmbesBy  in 
Moscow,  he  was  restrained  physically, 
arrested,  and  Jailed  for  7  days.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  Soviet  police,  in  preventing 
Leonid  Rigerman  from  coming  to  the 
Embassy  to  eelablish  his  U3.  citizenship. 
violated  the  consular  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  commend  the  State  Department  for 
reaching  the  decision  conflrmlng  the 
citizenship  of  Mrs.  Esther  Rigerman  and 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 
<Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  i^narks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rigors  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  ao  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  Americans  eat 
enough  food  each  year  to  fill  eight  freight 
trains,  each  one  stretching  from  New 
York  to  San  Pranclsoo. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OP  1970— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  MCMILLAN  submitted  the  follow- 
ing conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (HJ^  19885)  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes: 
CoNrxKKNcx  RxraRT   (H.  Rirr.  No.  91-1780) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  Mil  (H.R. 
iQSafi)  to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met.  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment,  insert  the 
following : 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1970". 
TmJB  I — R2VKNUK 

Sxc  101.  Section  i  of  article  VI  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1M7 
(D.O.  Code,  sec.  47-asoia)  is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "1970"  and  Inserting  m  lieu 
thereof  "1871",  and  (3)  by  striking  out 
"*10eMO4>OO"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
■••136.000.000". 

Ssc.  102.  The  Offlce  of  Management  and 
Budget  shall  carefully  examine  and  review 
each  request  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
regular,  supplemental,  and  deflalency  ap- 
propriations to  determine  fl)  the  priorities 
of  the  eipendltures  for  which  each  appro- 
priation U  requested,  and  (3)  where  reduc- 
tions can  be  made  tn  guch  expenditures 

Sbc.  103.  (a)  SuhsecUon  (b)  (l)  of  the  flrst 
section  of  the  Act  of  Jime  a,  1068  (D.C.  Code 
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see.  9-330(b)  (1) )  (relating  to  the  borrowing 
authority  of  the  District  of  Columbia).  Is 
amended — 

(1)  tn  subparagraph  (A),  by  suUUng  out 
■  1968,  1B60.  or  1970"  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "1971  or  1973"  and  by  striking  out 
"6  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"9  per  centum":  and 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (B),  by  striking  out 
"1970"  each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "1973"  and  by  striking  out 
"6  per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"9  per  centum". 

(b)  Section  214  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Works  Act  of  19M  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
43-1613)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "ft33.- 
000,000"  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof  'rra.- 
000.000". 

(c)  SecUon  403(a)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Public  Works  Act  of  1054  (D.C. 
Code.  sec.  7-lSS(a)>  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "t8S.350.000"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of "•110.000,000". 

(d)  Section  a^a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  authorlxlng  loans  from  the  United  states 
Treasury  for  the  expansion  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  water  syatem".  approved  June  2. 
1950  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1640(a) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$35,000,000"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "»61.000,000". 

SBC.  104.  (a)  The  nfth  paragraph  under 
the  beading  "General  Eixpenses"  m  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  of  July  11,  1919  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  5-316).  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following:  "Notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  the  preceding  sentence  and 
section  7  of  the  Act  of  February  22.  1921  (41 
Stat.  1144),  In  the  case  of  a  single  unit 
motor  vehicle  which  has  three  or  more  axles 
and  Is  designed  to  unload  itself  and  which 
Is  operated  In  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
an  annual  hauUng  permit  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  fee  for  such  permit  shall 
be  as  follows : 

"(1)  8680  If  such  motor  vehicle  Is  flrst 
placed  In  service  after  July  I,  1970. 

"(2)  If  such  motor  vehicle  Is  Id  service 
on  or  before  July  1,  1970,  and  operated  at  a 
gross  weight — 

"(A)  in  excess  of  the  weight  permitted 
under  normal  operations  under  appUcable 
regulations  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  but  less  than  50,000 
pounds,  a  fee  of  8880; 

"(B)  of  50,000  pounds  or  more  but  less 
than  56,000  pounds,  a  fee  of  8480; 

"(C)  of  55,000  pounds  or  more  but  less 
Lban  60,000  poimds.  a  fee  of  8580;  or 

"(Dt  of  80.000  pounds  or  more,  not  to 
exceed  95.000  pounds,  a  fee  of  $680. 
TTie  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  authorized  to  increase,  from  time  to 
time,  the  fees  pirescrlbed  by  paragraphs  (li 
and  (3) .  taking  into  account  expenditures  tor 
the  purpose  of  repairing  or  replacing  high- 
way structures  and  roadway  pavements  re- 
quiring such  repair  or  replacement  as  a  reault 
of  the  operation  of  the  motor  vehicles  for 
which  hauling  permit  fees  are  prwcribed 
under  the  preceding  sentence.  Proceeds  from 
fees  from  annual  hauling  permits  for  such 
vehicles  shall  be  deposited  In  the  highway 
fund  created  by  the  first  section  of  the  Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  a  tax  on 
motor-vehicle  fuels  sold  within  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes',  ap- 
proved April  23.  1924  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47- 
1901)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
la)  shall  take  effect  on  the  ninetieth  day 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  second  untence  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  101  of  title  I  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Works  Act  of 
1954  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  43-1620(a) }  Is  repealed 
and  the  third  sentence  of  such  subsection  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "In  compuUng 
the  charge  for  the  consumpdon  of  water  In 
excess  of  the  minimum  amount  allowed  for 
metered  service,  if  such  charge  Is  for  a  period 


beginning  [>rlor  to  a  change  In  water  rates 
and  ending  thereafter,  the  charge  for  such 
excess  couBumptlon  shall  be  based  upon  the 
rate  In  effect  at  the  Ume  the  charge  Is  ren- 
dered." 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  lOI  of  such 
Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  43-1530o(b) )  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  District  of  O^lumbla  OouncU  Is 
authorized  from  time  to  time  to  fix  the  rates 
chaz;ged  by  the  District  for  water  and  water 
services  furnished  by  the  District  water  sup- 
ply system,  at  such  amount  as  the  CkiuncU, 
on  the  basis  of  a  reconunendatlon  made  by 
the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, determines  Is  necessary  to  meet  the  ex- 
pense to  the  District  of  furnishing  sucb 
water  and  water  services." 

(c)  Section  307  of  Utle  H  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1606)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sk.  307.  The  District  of  Columbia  Coiui- 
oU  is  authorized,  in  Its  discretion,  from  Ume 
to  time  to  establish  one  or  more  sanitary 
sewer  service  charges  at  such  amount  as  the 
Coxuudl,  on  the  basis  of  a  recommendation 
made  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  finds  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
expense  to  the  District  of  furnishing  sani- 
tary sewer  servloes.  Including  debt  retire- 
ment." 

(d)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  208  of  title 
n  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  43-1607)  Is 
repealed  and  subaecUon  (c)  is  redesignated 
as  subeeotlon  (bi . 

(e)  Sectton  211  of  title  U  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  Code,  sec.  43-lfilO)  Is  repealed. 

(f)  Section  312<a)  of  Utle  n  of  such  Act 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  43-1611)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  and  such  chargea  shall  be 
predicated  on  the  value  of  water  and  water 
services  received  by  such  facilities  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States  or  any  de- 
partment, independent  establishment,  or 
agency  thereof  from  the  District  water  8iq>- 
ply  system". 

TITLE  n— MISCELLANEOUS  TAX 
MATTERS 
Sbc.   301.    (a)(1)    The  second  proviso  In 
section  114(a)  (6)  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Sales  Tax  Act   (D.C.  Code,  sec.  47-3601, 
par.  14(a)(6))   Is  repealed. 

(3)  SeoUon  125(1)  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Sales  Tax  Aot  (D.C.  C^xle,  sec.  47-3003 
(1))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "and"  im- 
mediately preceding  "(C)"  and  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  *■,  and  (Dj  charges 
for  rental  of  textiles  If  the  easentlal  part  of 
the  rental  includes  recurring  services  of 
laundering  or  cleaning  ot  the  textUes;" 

(b)  Section  138  of  the  District  of  Colum* 
bla  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-3606) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  paragraph : 

"(r)  Sales  of  textUes  to  persons  who  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  renting  such 
textUes,  if  the  essential  part  of  such  rental 
buAlneas  includes  recurring  services  of  laun- 
dering or  cleaning  such  textiles." 

(0)  (1)  The  seoond  proviso  in  section  301 
la)  (4)  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Use  Tax 
Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-3701(1)  (a)(4))  la 
rapwled. 

(3)  Section  313(1)  of  the  District  of  Oo- 
lumbla  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code,  seo.  47-3703 
( 1 ) )  is  anwnded  by  striking  out  "and"  Im- 
mediately preceding  "(C)"  and  by  striking 
out  the  semicolon  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following:  ",  and  (D)  chargaa 
tot  rental  of  textiles  If  the  eeaentlal  part  ot 
the  rental  Includes  reciirrlng  service  of 
laundering  or  claaEilng  of  the  textUes;". 

Sec.  202.  Paragraph  (h)  of  section  1  of  tba 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  define  the  real  prop- 
erty exempt  from  taxation  In  the  Dlstrlot  of 
Columbia",  approved  December  34,  1943  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  47-801a),  Is  amended  by  »ddlnc 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUovlng  new  mq- 
tenoe:  "For  purpoaes  of  this  paragraph,  any 
building— 


"(1)  which  is  financed  in  whole  or  in  part 
with  <A)  a  mortgage  Insured  under  section 
321(d)(3).  (h).  or  (1>  of  the  Nauonal  Hous- 
ing Act  and  receiving  the  benefits  of  the  in- 
tareat  rate  provided  for  In  the  proviso  in 
section  3ai(d)(6)  of  such  Act,  or  (B)  a 
mortgage  insured  tinder  section  3S7  of  exich 
Aot: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  which  periodic  assist- 
ance payments  are  made  under  section  335 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  or  interest  re- 
duction payments  are  made  under  section 
336  of  such  Act: 

"(3)  with  respect  to  which  rent  supple- 
ment payments  are  made  under  section  101 
of  the  Housing  and  Urban  I>evelopment  Act 

"(4)  which  is  financed  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  a  loan  made  under  section  303  of  the 
Hotislng  Act  of  1959: 

"(6)  which  contains  dwelling  units  con- 
stituting low-rent  housing  m  private  ac- 
oommodations  wlthm  the  meaning  of  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  United  State*  Housing  Act  of 
1937;  or 

"(6)  with  respect  to  which  there  Is  an  out- 
standing rehabilitation  loan  made  under  sec- 
tion 312  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964. 
ahjJl  not,  so  long  as  the  mortgage  or  loan 
mvoived  remains  outstanding  or  the  asslst- 
anoe  Involved  contmues  to  be  received  be 
considered  a  building  used  for  purposes  of 
public  charity;  except  that  this  sentence  will 
^JS^  ^  ^  *?**  organizations  granted  an 
«»mptlon  under  this  paragraph  before  the 
oate  of  enactment  of  this  sentence." 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  toe  foiled 
property  in  the  District  of  Columbia  owned 
by  the  American  InaUtute  of  Architects 
Foundation.  Incorporated,  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration organised  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  shaU  be  ex 

^iSinbSr    '*'"*'"    ^^    ''''    ^^'^^    °' 

(1)  The  real  property  (Incluilliig  the  im- 
pro?em«nts  thereon  known  u  the  Oetwma 
HDUM)  Which  la  <l«Krlbe<l  u  lot  36lS 
square  170. 

12)  The  furniture,  furnlajunga.  and  other 
personal  properly  located  In  any  Improve- 
mentfi  on  auoh  real  property. 

(b)  The  property  deacnbed  In  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  eiempt  from  taxaUon  by  the 
Dlatjlct  of  Columbu  so  long  as  (I)  that 
property  Is  owned  by  the  Foundation  referred 
to  In  subsection  i  a )  and  Is  used  In  oarrnnit 
on  Its  purposes  and  actwmes  and  Is  not  used 
tor  any  commercial  purposes;  and  (J)  the 
Oclagoo  House  Is  (A)  maintained  by  that 
PoundaUon  as  a  historical  bnlldlnj  to  be 
preserved  for  Its  arciutactural  and  historical 
significance,  and  (B)  accessible  to  the  gen- 
eral  pubUc  without  charge  or  payment  of 
a  fee  of  any  kind  at  such  reasonable  hours 
and  under  such  regulations  w  may.  from 
time  to  time,  be  prescribed  by  that  I^junda- 
tlon.  The  provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act 
entlUed  "An  Act  to  define  the  real  property 
exempt  from  taxation  In  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia",  approved  December  M.  1M3 
(D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-801bl.  shaU  apply  with 
respect  to  the  property  made  exempt  from 
taxation  by  this  section,  and  the  Foundation 
shall  make  the  reports  required  by  section 
3  ot  that  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-801c|  and 
shall  have  the  appeal  rlghu  provided  by 
section  S  of  that  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sac  47- 
SOIe). 

Id  THIS  section  sball  apply  with  respect 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  June  30 
1969. 

Sac.  304.  Section  3(a)  (7)  of  tlUe  in  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Income  and  Franchise 
Tax  Aot  of  1B47  (DC  Code,  seo.  47-1667b(a) 
( 7 )  >  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case 
of  property  held  by  any  taxpayer  on  the  first 
day  of  his  first  taxable  year  beginning  after 
December  31,  1968,  which,  on  such  first  day, 
was  property  described   In   this  paragraph. 
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uiy  Mdoefilon  in  tb«  buls  of  snob  property 
for  purpoMa  of  compuUn^  the  ftllowutoe 
und»r  this  p«rs^apb  which  resiHuxl  from 
tli«  •osctment  of  the  Diatrtct  of  ColumbU 
Revenue  Act  of  1S60  shaU  be  treated  m  an 
additional  depreciation  deduction  which 
shall  (subject  to  paragraph  (14) )  be  allow- 
able under  this  parapaph  ratably  over  auoh 
pertod  <beglaQlQ«  not  earlier  than  the  first 
taxable  year  at  the  taxpayer  which  begins 
after  December  31,  IMS),  not  to  exceed  ten 
taxable  yean,  as  may  be  a-greed  upon  by  the 
taxpayer  and  the  Commissioner." 

Sbc.  a06.  (a)  Title  III  of  article  I  of  the 
tHstnct  of  Columbia  Income  and  Fraschlse 
Tax  A«t  of  1M7  (D.C.  code.  sec.  47-l&eTb) 
is  emended  by  inserting  aStei  paragraph  (IS) 
of  section  3(a)  the  following  new  paragraph: 
"(10)  Heal  estate  investment  trusu. — In 
the  case  of  a  real  estate  laveetment  trust  me 
defined  in  section  B56  of  the  Zntccaal  Beve- 
nue  Code  of  lAM,  which  meets  the  requtiw- 
ments  of  aectiozi  8A7(a>  of  the  Int«mal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964,  the  diridends  paid 
by  the  real  estate  investment  trust  whloh 
qualify  (or  the  dWidende-paid  deduction 
under  secUoo  867(b>  (3)  (C)  and  aectlon 
867(b)(8)  (A>  (11)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1964.  including  dividends  considered 
as  bAvtng  been  paid  during  the  taxable  year 
by  reaeon  of  section  858  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1D64." 

<b)  The  unendment  made  by  snhortann 
(ft]  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  yeart 
of  real  estate  Investment  trust*  begUmlAg 
after  December  31.  1970. 

TITLE   in— MEDICAL   AND  DENTAL 

SCHOOL  suBsmy 

6xc.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  ax  the 
"DlBtrlct  of  Columbia  Medical  and  Dental 
MaopowcT  Act  of  197D". 

Sec.  303.  It  U  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
asatat  private  nonprofit  medical  and  dental 
schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia  in  their 
critical  financial  needs  In  meeting  the  oper- 
auonal  cosu  required  to  maintain  quality 
medical  and  dental  educational  programs 
and  to  Increase  the  number  of  students  tn 
such  institutions  as  a  neceasary  beftltb  znan- 
power  service  to  the  metropolitan  area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

8xc.  308.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health, 
■duration .  tnd  Welfar*  (hereinafter  in  this 
title  r«ferred  to  as  the  "Secretary)  la  au- 
thorised to  make  grants  to  the  Conunissloner 
of  Che  District  of  ColumbU  (hereinafter  In 
this  title  referred  to  m  the  "Oommlaeloner") 
in  amounu  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
the  minimum  amounts  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  pivpoes*  of  this  title.  The  totaj  amount 
of  granCi  under  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year  shail  not  exceed  the  sum  of  (l)  the 
product  of  (5.000  times  the  number  of  full- 
time  attidents  enrolled  In  private  nonprofit 
aoeredtted  medical  schools  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  (2>  the  product  of  ts.OOO 
times  the  number  of  full-time  sttjdents  en- 
rolled in  private  nonprofit  accredited  dental 
schools  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  and 
•ectton  a07.  In  determining  eligibility  far. 
and  the  «mount  of.  grants  with  respect  to 
private  nonprofit  medical  and  dental  schools, 
coneideratlOD  shall  be  given  to  any  grants 
made  to  such  schools  pursuant  to  the  por- 
tion of  the  program  under  section  773  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  (43  U3.C. 
29ffr-3)  relating  to  financial  asaixtance  to 
schools  which  are  In  serious  financial  stralte 
to  aid  them  in  meeting  thetr  costs  of 
operation. 

tc)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated M.flOO.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  90,  IDTI,  and  such  sums  u  may  be 
necenary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO. 
19T3.  to  make  grants  under  this  eeetlon. 

B»c.  304.  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
Ume  eet  dates  by  which  applications  for 
graatB  under  section  903  for  any  fiscal  year 
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must  be  filed  by  the  Coznmisslooer.  A  grant 
under  eecUon  303  may  be  made  ooly  if  ap- 
plication  t^erefor^ 

(1)  is  approved  by  the  Secretary: 
(3)  contains  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  make  the  determina- 
tions required  of  hlm^  under  this  tlUe  and 
such  assurancee  as  he  may  find  neoeseary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title;   and 

(3)  provides  for  such  fiiical  control  and 
accounting  prooedures  and  reports  and  aooeas 
to  the  records  of  the  Commissioner  and  the 
applicant  schools  ss  the  Secretary  may  from 
time  to  time  require  in  carrying  out  his 
functions  under   this  title. 

Sec.  305.  For  the  purposes  of  seotlon  30S 
and  section  307,  regulations  of  the  Secretary 
Bhall  Include  provisions  relating  to  the 
determination  of  the  number  of  students 
enrolled  In  a  school,  or  lo  a  particular  year- 
class  m  a  echool,  as  the  case  may  be.  on  the 
basis  of  estimates,  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
number  <a  students  who  were  enrolled  in  a 
fiohool,  or  In  a  particular  year-cl^s.  as  the 
oaee  may  be.  In  an  earlier  year,  or  on  such 
basis  as  be  deems  appropriate  for  making 
such  determinations. 

Sec.  306.  Oranu  under  section  SOS  may  be 
paid  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relmbnraemsnt 
at  such  InterraU  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  and  with  appropriate  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underpay- 
ments   previously    inade. 

Sac.  307.  Prom  funds  received  under  sec- 
tion 303,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  pay- 
ments ( In  amounts  detemxlned  by  the 
Secretary  under  such  aectlon  303)  to  private 
nonprofit  schools  of  medicine  and  dentistry 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  total  of 
the  payments  under  this  section  to  any  fiscal 
year  to  a  medical  school  shall  not  exceed 
the  product  of  aSOOO  times  the  number  ot 
full-time  studenu  enrolled  In  such  school, 
and  the  total  ot  payments  to  a  dental  school 
tbaU  not  exceed  the  prod-oet  of  $3,000  times 
the  number  of  full-time  students  enrolled  in 
such  schooL 

B»c.  SOe.  The  Commissioner  may  from 
time  to  tlnw  set  dates  by  which  applications 
for  payments  by  the  Commlaeloner  under 
section  307  for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  filed. 
A  payment  under  section  307  by  the  Com- 


part of  the  net  eaialnga  of  whleh  Intxree,  or 

may  lawfully  inure,  to  the  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

TITLE   IV— PTWDS   FOB   HXQHER 
EDUCATION 

Sac.  401.  (a)  SecUon  107  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Education  Act  (D.C.  Code 
sec.  31-1607)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4); 

(3)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (6): 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (fi>  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(0)    section  108(b)    of  this  Act.";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Federal  City  College 
shall"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing :  "Pederal  City  CoUege  azid  the 
Washington  Technical  Institute  abaU  eftoh". 

(b)  Section  109(a)(1)  of  such  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  31-1600<a)  ( l) )  is  amended  by 
striking  out  'Pederal  City  College  shaii"  ^jmI 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng:  "»ted- 
eral  City  College  and  the  WsstUngton  Tech- 
nical Institute  shall  enoh". 

(c)  Section  110  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
aec.  31-ieiO)  U  redesignated  as  section  113 
and  the  foUowlng  new  sections  are  inserted 
immediately  after  section  109: 

Sxc.  110.  Qronu  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia under  the  Acta  referred  to  In  seoUon  lOT 
and  under  section  109(b)  and  the  earnings  of 
sums  appropriated  under  eectlon  lOflib)  shall 
be  shared  equally  between  the  Pederal  City 
College  and  the  Washington  Techzilcal 
Institute, 

"Sxc.  1 11.  Sections  107  and  100  provide  Uwt 
the  Washington  Technical  InsUtute  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  college  established  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  July  2,  1863.  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  Washington  Technical  Institute  to  share, 
under  section  110,  with  the  Pederal  City 
College  (1)  granu  under  the  Acts  referred  to 
In  section  107.  (3)  grants  xmder  section  109 
(b),  and  (3)  eamln|^  of  sums  appropriated 
under  secUon  106(b)." 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  with  respect  to  (1)'  grants 
made  to  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  under  the 


mlssloner  may  be  made  only  if  the  aopllca-     ^'^  referred  to  in  section  107  of  the  Dla- 
tlon  therefor —  *^'^  "'  t-'^%..^*^^  «>..i.t..  «.^ — ...„    .  .   — 

(1)  la  approved  by  the  Commlsatoner  upon 
hlfl  determination  that  the  applicant  meets 
the  eUgiblllty  conditions  of  this  title;  and 

(3)  contains  such  Information  as  the  Com- 
missioner and  the  Secretary  may  require  to 
make  determinations  required  under  this 
title  and  such  assurancea  as  they  may  find 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purpoaaa  of  this 
title. 

Sxc.  309-  Payments  under  section  307  by 
the  Comml&sloner  may  be  paid  in  advance  or 


trtct  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Apt  i 

under  section  lOOCb)  of  such  Act  4r  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  80.  1971,  and  (S) 
any  earning,  on  and  after  July  1,  1971.  of 
sums  heretofore  appropriated  to  the  Dl»> 
trlct  of  Columbia  puJvoant  to  sefftlon  laB(b) 
of  such  Act. 

Sec.  403.  Any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion located  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
described  in  the  first  sentence  of  seottoo 
1301(a)  of  the  Bigher  Education  Act  of  1966 
(other  than  District  of  Columbia  Teachers' 


by  way  of  relmljursement  at  such  Intervals  ^toUege,  Federal  City  CoUege.  Gallaudst  Col- 
as the  Commissioner  may  find  ne<:eaBary  and  ]^J.  ^°^.  "°^*^^  University  i  may  borrow 
with  appropriate  adjustments  on  account  of 


overpaymants  or  underpayments  prevlouslv 
made. 
a«c.  310.  For  ptirposes  of  this  title: 
fl)  The  term  "full-time  students"  means 
students  pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  study 
in  an  accredited  school  of  medicine  or  school 
or  dentistry  leading  to  a  degree  of  doctor  of 
medlctlie,  doctor  of  deattstry,  or  an  equlva- 
l«at  (l«cree. 

'  (1)  The  terms  "school  of  meaiclnfl"  and 
"school  of  dent^try"  meaili  a  scliool  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  pitlvldee  train- 
tog  leading.  r«Hpec«ve]y.  to  a  degree  of  doc- 
tot  of  medicine  and  doctor  of  dentistry,  or 
an  equlvulent  dep«,  and  which  Is  accredited 
by  a  recognized  body  or  bodies  approved  for 
sttch  purpose  fry  the  Comiplasloner  of  Bdu- 
catton  of  the  tJfilted  State*.  ' 

(8)  The  t*rm  "ndnproflf*  as  appUed  to  a 
school  of  medidne  ot  a  school  of  dentistry 
means  oae  vliteh  ti  owned  and  operated  by 
otte  or  more  corpacatlons  or  asaocla|lons  no 


University  i 
money  at  such  rates  of  interest  as  the  in- 
stitution may  detetmins.  without  regard  to 
the  restrictions  ot  any  usury  law  applicable 
in  the  I>istrlot  of  Columbia,  and  shall  oot 
plead   any   statutes  against   usury   In   any 

BCUOO. 

TTTLB  V— INDUSTRIAL  SAPKTT 
,  Src.  601.  Title  n  of  tui  Act  of  Sept^ai- 
btfr  19. 1918  (D,C..Co«le,  sees.  3^-431—36-442) 
13  amended  as  follows  : 

(1)  section  a  of  such  Utie  (D.C.  Code 
sec.  36-433)  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (a)  '"to- 
dustrlal  employment,  place  of  employment." 
end.  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ."place  of  em- 
ployment", and 

(B)  by  strlktog  out  to  paragraph  (d) 
"industrial". 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code, 
pec.  36-433)  le  amended  by  addtog  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence :  "To 
promote  the  safety  of  persons  employed  to 
exlsttog  buildings  or  other  exlsttog  struc- 
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tures,  such  rules,  regulations,  and  standards 
may  require,  without  limitation,  changes  to 
the  permanent  ot  temporary  features  of  such 
bulldtoga  or  other  structures.". 

(3)  Section  6  of  such  title  (D.C.  Code,  see. 
36-4S6)   Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

'*Sbc.  6.  The  Board  may,  upon  written  ap- 
plication of  any  employer  affected  by  such 
rule  or  regulation,  permit  variations  from 
any  provisions  thereof  If  it  shall  find  that 
the  application  of  such  provision  would  re- 
sult in  unnecessary  hardship  or  practical 
difficulty,  and  notwithstanding  such  vari- 
ance, that  the  protection  afforded  by  such 
rule  or  regulation  will  be  provided.  The 
Board  may  grant  a  bearing  open  to  the 
public  on  such  application  upon  request  of 
the  applicant  or  other  Interested  party  or 
parties,  or  on  its  own  initiative.  The  Board's 
decision  thereon  shall  be  subject  to  ivrlew 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals upon  petition  of  the  applicant  or  other 
affected  party  or  parties.  The  Board  shall 
keep  a  properly  Indexed  record  of  all  varia- 
tions permitted  from  any  rule  or  regulation, 
which  shall  be  open  to  pablio  Inspection.". 

(4)  aectlon  13  of  such  tlUe  (D.C.  Code, 
sec.  96-^443)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"more  than  •300"  and  toserttog  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "leas  than  tlOO  or  more  than 
•600". 

TITLE  VI'— aAUB  OF  DAIRY  FBODUOT8 
IN  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Sao.  601.  (a)  The  Act  entiUed  "An  Act  to 
regiiJate  within  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
sale  of  milk,  cream,  and  Ice  cream,  and  for 
other  purpoeee",  approved  February  37.  IB25 
(D.C.  Code,  sees.  33-801—83-310) .  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbction  1.  None  but  pure,  clean,  and 
wtLolesome  milk,  cream,  milk  products,  or 
frozen  desserts  conforming  to  standards  es- 
tablished by  the  District  of  Columbia  Coun- 
cil, not  Inconsistent  with  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  nnlt«d  States  Oovernment, 
shall  be  produced  to,  or  be  shipped  toto.  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

"Bmc.  3.  As  used  to  this  Act — 

"(1)  The  term  *peraon'  tocludee  firms,  as- 
sociations, partnerships,  and  corporations  to 
addition  to  Individuals. 

"(3)  The  term  'Onmmieslooar'  means  the 
Commlaaicner  of  the  District  of  Colximbla  or 
his  designated  agents. 

"(3)  The  term  'District'  means  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"Sbc.  S.  Ko  person  shall  keep  or  m»lDtain 
within  the  District  a  dairy  farm,  mliit  plant, 
or  frozen  deesert  plant  producing,  as  tbe  case 
may  be,  milk,  cre&m,  milk  products,  or  froaen 
desserts  for  sale  to  the  District,  or  bring  or 
send  into  the  District  for  sale  any  milk, 
cream,  milk  product,  or  froun  desBert, 
wMhout  a  permit  so  to  do  from  the  Com- 
missioner, and  then  only  In  accordance  wlt^ 
the  terms  of  such  permit.  Such  permit  shall 
be  valid  only  for  the  calendar  year  to  which 
it  Is  Issued,  and  shall  be  renewable  annually 
on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  January  of  each 
caJendar  year  thereafter.  Applicatitm  for 
sucb  permit  ahaU  be  la  writing  upon  a  form 
prescribed  by   the  Commissioner. 

"Sec  4.  The  Commissioner  is  authorised 
to  suspend  any  permit  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  whenever,  in  his 
opinion,  the  public  health  is  endangered  by 
the  Impurity  or  unwholeeomeneae  of  milk, 
cream,  milk  product,  or  frozen  deesert  sup- 
plied by  the  holder  of  the  permit,  and  the 
stispenslon  shall  remain  to  force  until  the 
Commlaloner  finds  the  danger  no  longer 
oonttoues.  Whenever  any  permit  Is  sui^wnd- 
ed  the  Commissioner  shall  in  wrttlng  fiimlsh 
to  tbe  hcdder  of  such  permit  his  reasons  for 
such  suspension,  and  each  dealer  receiving 
milk,  cream,  milk  product,  or  frozen  dessert 
ftx)m  such  holder  shall  also  be  promptly 
notified  by  the  Commissioner  in  writing  of 
the  suspension  of  the  permit. 
CXVI 3687— Part  33 


"Ssc.  6.  Nothtog  to  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  (1)  the  shipment  Into  the 
District  of  milk,  cream,  or  fT'lIk  products  frocn 
shlpptog  stations  or  plants  having  a  sanita- 
tion compliance  and  enforcement  rating  of  90 
per  oenium  oi  better  as  determined  by  a  milk 
sanitation  rutlug  ofltcer  certified  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Sducatlon.  and  Welfare,  or 
(3)  the  shipment  into  tbe  District  or  milk 
or  cream  for  m&auf accxu-e  Into  frozen  desserts 
and  frozen  desserts  containing  milk  or  cream 
which  has  been  produced  and  transported  in 
accordance  with  specifications  established  by 
a  State  or  Federal  regulatory  or  certifying 
agency  and  approved  by  the  Conunissloner. 

"Btc.  6.  No  milk,  cream,  milk  product,  or 
frosen  dessert  shall  be  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
to  a  consumer  In  the  District  unless  It  hae 
been  pasteurised  by  a  method  acoepcable  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Bduoation,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"Sac.  7.  Tbe  Comzoissioner  Is  attthoriaed  to 
seise  all  milk,  cream,  milk  products,  or  froaen 
desserts  which  may  be  brought  Into  the  Dis- 
trict m  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  owner  of  any  such  milk,  cream, 
milk  product,  or  froeen  deesert  shall  immedi- 
ately be  notified  of  such  seizure,  and  If  he 
shall  fall  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
time  such  notice  Is  given  to  him  to  remove 
or  cause  to  be  removed  from  the  District  the 
seised  milk,  cream,  milk  product,  or  froeen 
dessert,  the  Commissioner  Ls  authorised  to 
destroy  or  otherwise  dispose  of  It. 

"Sbc.  8.  The  Dtstrlot  of  Columbia  Council 
Is  hereby  authorized  to  make  from  time  to 
time  all  suoh  reasonable  regulations  or  stand- 
ards consistent  with  this  Act  as  It  deems  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  milk,  cream,  milk  prod.- 
uct,  and  frozen  dessert  supply  of  the  District. 
Such  regulations  for  standards  shall  be  pub- 
lished once  to  a  dally  new^Mper  of  general 
clrculaUon  to  the  District  at  least  thirty 
days  before  any  penalty  may  be  exacted  for 
violation  thereof. 

"Skc.  9.  No  person  to  the  District  shall  sell 
or  offer  for  sale  any  milk,  creazn.  milk  prod- 
uct, or  frozen  dessert  from  any  source  until 
he  Bball  have  first  determined  that  the  per- 
son providing  such  milk,  creanx  milk  prod- 
uct, or  frozen  dessert  holds  a  permit  from 
the  Commissioner  to  ship  milk,  cream,  milk 
products,  or  frozen  desserts  Into  the  District. 

"Sic.  10.  Any  person  who  ^'lolates  any  pto- 
rlsion  of  this  Act  or  the  regulations  or  stand- 
ards pr(»nulgated  hereunder  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300  or  Im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  thirty  days,  or 
both.  Prosecutions  shall  be  conducted  to  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  Dlstriot  of  Columbia 
to  the  name  of  the  District  of  Colum.bla  by 
tbe  Corporation  Counsel  or  any  of  his  assist- 
ants." 

(b)  The  aiuendment  made  by  sobaeotton 
(a)   of  this  eeotioo  shall  take  effect  on  De- 
al. 197L 


TTTLB  Vn— MIBOBLLANEOU8 
Sec.  701.  Section  3  of  the  Act  entltied  "An 
Act  to  declare  the  Old  Oeorgetown  Market 
a  hlatotlc  landmark  and  to  require  Its  pres- 
ervation to  continued  use  as  a  public  mar- 
ket, and  for  other  purposes",  approved  Sep- 
tember 31.  1966  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  6-807).  is 
amended  by  strlktog  out  ".  but  not  to  exceed 
to  tbe  aggregate  tlSO.OOO". 

Sac.  702.  (a)  Seotion  4(b)  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  (D.O.  Code, 
sec.  36-404)  is  ajuended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4),  (2)  by 
striking  out  tbe  period  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (E)  and  toserttog  to  Ueu  thereof  a 
semloolon  and  "or",  and  (3)  by  "^Hing  after 
paragraph  (6)  the  following  new  peragnph: 
"(6)  any  employee  (A)  with  re^ieot  to 
whom  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
has  power  to  establish  quaUflc&tions  and 
maximum  hours  of  service  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  304  of  pert  H  of  the 
Interstate  Oommeroe  Act,  and  <B)  who  to 
not  employed  for  more  than  60  per  oentum 


of   any   workweek   wlthto   the  Waahtogtoo 
metropolitan  regtoo." 

(b)  The  amendmente  made  by  subaeetlon 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  take  effect  as  ot 
February  1.  1967. 

Sec.  703.  (a)  Section  3  (tf  the  Dtstrlot  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wsge  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
•ec.  36-403)  is  amended  by  tddtng  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(8)  The  term  'Washington  metropolitan 
re^on'  mwins  tbe  area  conslsUng  of  the  Dis- 
trloC  of  Oolumbla.  Montgooaery  and  Prince 
Qeorga's  Countlee  to  Maryland.  Arlington 
and  Fairfax  Countiea  axtd  the  dtaea  of  Alex- 
andria. Fairfax,  and  Palla  Ohurcb  to  Vfer- 
gtola." 

(b)  Section  3  of  such  Act  (D.O.  Code,  eac. 
86-403)  is  amended  by  arttUny  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  foUomtng: 

"(f)  A  wage  order  under  this  Act  mar  e»- 
taWlah  at  any  cme  time  only  one  wa^  rate 
for  the  occupation  or  the  dasslflcaUon  of 
employees  within  an  occupation,  as  the  cose 
may  be,  to  which  the  ws^  order  appU^." 

(o)  Section  6  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
36-406)  l£  amended  as  foUows: 

<  1 )  The  first  eentence  of  subeection  (a)  of 
suoh  section  is  amended  (A)  by  striking  oat 
"wage  order"  the  first  time  it  appears  and 
toserttog  to  Ueu  therecrf  "wage  nite  withto 
a  wage  order",  and  (B)  by  striking  out  "the 
wage  rates"  and  Inserting  to  Ueu  therectf 
"auch  wage  rate". 

(3)  The  first  sentence  of  subaectlan  (b) 
of  such  section  is  amended  (A)  by  toserttog 
"and"  immediately  after  "occupation."  the 
second  time  It  occurs,  and  (B)  by  striking 
out  ",  and  one  or  more  r^reeentativea  of  the 
agency  designated  by  the  Commiaolonew  to 
administer  this  Act."  and  inserting  to  lieu 
thereof  a  period  and  the  following:  "The 
ohalrmsn  of  the  agency  designated  by  the 
Commissioner  to  administer  this  Act  shall 
be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Committee." 

(3)  Clause  (8)  of  the  second  sentence  of 
subsection  (e)  of  suoh  section  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "District  of  Columbia"  and  to- 
serttog to  Ueu  thereof  "Washington  zneOo- 
poUtan  region". 

(4)  Subeection  (f)  of  such  section  U 
amended  by  inserting  Immediately  befcffe  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"and  after  taking  toto  ooXMlderation  the  mat- 
tera  referrsd  to  to  the  seoond  "MHitence  of 
aubaectloa  (e)". 

(d)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  any  wage  order  under  the  DUtrict  of  Oo- 
luznhla  Minimum  Wage  Act  Issued  or  revised 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sac.  704.  (a)  The  Administrator  ot  the  S^- 
vlronmeDtal  Protection  Ageticy.  to  oonaulta- 
tlon  with  the  Secretary  of  the  IntH-ior.  the 
Chief  of  Kngineew  of  the  Corps  of  Engtoeere 
of  the  Dniied  Stotw  Army,  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  tbe  District  Of  Columbia,  shall 
ccEiduct  a  special  study  of  and  make  leoom- 
mcndataons  with  respect  to — 

(1)  the  water  pollution  problems  of  tbe 
part  of  the  Potomac  River  that  Is  located 
within  the  Washington  metropolitan  area, 

(3)  the  water  resources  of  the  Potomac 
Blvar  for  such  area, 

(5)  the  problems  ivlatlng  to  the  provtston 
of  adeqoaU  fabuities  for  water,  sewer,  aanl- 
tatlon,  and  related  servtoee  for  such  area, 
and 

(4)  the  establishment  of  an  appropriate  to- 
dependent  ores  or  regional  entity  to  control 
and  reeolve  such  water  poUution  problems, 
to  rerulate  and  oodCtM  such  water  resources, 
and  to  provide  euoh  services  at  reasonable 
ooets. 

The  study  shaU  oontato  specific  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  extent  and  amount  of 
funding  that  would  be  neceeaary  to  eet&bUah 
and  malntato  such  an  area  or  regional  entity, 
reeommendaUona  as  to  any  fonctlons  now 
performed  by  Federal  and  DUtrlct  of  Oolum- 
bla enatlae  which  should  be  transferred  to 
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such  tax  area  or  reglon&l  entity,  and  recom- 
taendatloDs  as  to  provl^loos  for  protection  of 
employees  of  entitles  that  would  be  affected 
by  such  transfers. 

(b)  The  Administrator  of  the  CnTlron- 
mental  Protection  Agency  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  the  results  or  the  study  under  sub- 
section (a),  together  with  his  recommenda- 
tions, on  or  before  March  31,  1971. 

Sac  705.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Is  authorized  to  enter 
into  lease  agreements  with  any  person,  oo- 
partnershlp,  corporation,  or  other  entity, 
which  do  not  bind  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  periods  in  excess  of 
twenty  years  for  each  such  lease  agreement, 
on  snoh  terms  and  conditions,  including. 
without  limitation,  lease-purchase,  as  he 
deem*  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  necessary  for  the  acconuzio- 
dation  of  District  of  Columbia  agencies  and 
activities  in  buildings  or  other  Improvements 
which  are  in  existence  or  are  to  be  con- 
structed by  the  lessor  for  such  purpoees,  or 
on  unimproved  real  property. 

(b)  No  lease  agreement  entered  into  un- 
der subsection  (a)  shall  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  rental  In  excess  of  the  limitations 
prescribed  by  section  323  of  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  maUng  spproprlaClons  for  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  of  the  Qovemment  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1933,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  June  30,  1933  (40  U.B.C. 
37Ba).  except  that  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section shall  not  apply  to  leases  made  prior 
to  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Revenue  Act  of  1B70  except 
when  renewals  thareof  are  made  after  such 
date. 

(c)  (1)  Section  6  of  the  District  of  Oolum- 
tda  Appropriation  Act.  1M6  (D.C.  Code.  see. 
1-343)  Is  repealed. 

(3)  Section  la  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Act,  1969  (D.o.  Code,  sec  1- 
343a)  Is  repealed. 

Skc.  706.  The  second  sentence  in  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  7  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  25-107)  U  amended  by  strUdng  out 
"any  election"  and  inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
"the  presidential  election". 

TITLE  Vm— OSNZRAL  PBOVISIONB 

Sec.  901.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
drcTimstances,  la  held  Invalid,  the  reEoainder 
of  this  Act,  and  the  application  of  such  pro- 
vision to  other  persons  or  clrcumstancee  shall 
not  be  affected  thereby. 

Sec.  eoa.  Nothing  in  this  Act,  or  any 
ftm«idmenta  made  by  this  Act,  shall  be  eon- 
sttTied  so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
in  the  Oommlsaioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  the  authority  veated  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colmnbla  Council  bv  ReorganUntlon 
Plan  Numbered  3  of  10«7.  The  performanoe 
of  any  fuocUon  vested  by  this  Act  In  the 
CcKnmlssioner  of  the  District  of  Ooltunbla  or 
In  any  oflloe  or  agency  under  his  Jurisdiction 
and  control,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
Coimdl.  may  be  delegated  by  the  Oommls- 
sloner  or  OouncU.  as  the  case  may  be.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  otf  such  plan. 

Sac.  SOS.  (a)  The  repeal  or  ameodxnent  by 
this  Act  of  any  provlskin  of  law  shall  not 
affect  any  other  provision  of  law.  any  act 
done  or  any  right  accrued  or  accruing  under 
such  repealed  or  amended  law,  or  any  suit 
or  proceeding  had  oc  cooimenoed  in  any  civil 
cause  before  repeal  or  amendment  of  such 
law;  but  aU  rlgbU  and  UabUltles  under  such 
repealed  or  amended  laws  abaU  continue, 
and  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent,  as  If  such  repeal  or 
amendment  had  not  been  made. 

(b)  In  the  case  of  any  offense  ocanmltted 
or  penalty  incurred  under  any  provision  of 
law  repealed  or  amended  by  this  Act  such 
otfense  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished  and 


socfa  penalty  may  be  enforced  in  the  same 
numner  and  with  the  same  tfeot  as  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  enacted. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
JoHM  L.  MoMnxaii, 
Don  Puqua. 

AHCHEB  Nct.SKN. 

Jon.  T.  BaoTHnx, 
JTana^ers  on  the  ftwt  o/  fAe  House. 

Thomas  F.  EAmxrON. 

W.  B.  8PONC,  Jr.. 

CHAai.aB  IdcC.  MsTKzaa. 
Manogera  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

SlATXUZNT 

The  managers  on  the  part  oi  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votoe  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUI  (H-B,.  IMfiS)  to  provide 
additional  revenue  for  the  District  erf  Co- 
lumbia, and  for  other  purpoace,  submit  the 
foUow^lng  sutement  in  explanatloii  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
fereea  and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report; 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  strucx. 
out  all  of  the  House  bill  after  the  aoactlng 
olause  and  Inserted  a  substitute  amend- 
ment. The  oo«umittee  of  conference  h«i^ 
agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill. 
Kzoept  for  technical,  clarifying,  and  con- 
forming changes,  the  following  statement 
explains  the  differences  between  the  House 
bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference. 

rnxsAi.  PATMXHT  AUTHoaaunoM 
Under  secttoo  101  of  the  House  bill  the 
authorization  for  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  ot  Columbia  wne  In- 
creaaed  with  respect  to  fLscal  years  beginning 
after  June  30,  1970,  from  •106  mlUion  to 
•  130  million— an  Increase  of  •16  mJllloo, 

T*he  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
such  payment  for  any  fiscal  year,  after  fiscal 
year  1970,  would  be  equal  to  30  pertient  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  general  fund  reve- 
nues derived  frosn  taxes,  ehmrgee.  and  mls- 
ceUaneous  receipts.  It  was  — itimntinl  th*-t  for 
fiscal  year  1971  the  Federftl  payment  would 
have  been  •tSS  nvuiloa. 

The  conferenc«  substitute  provides  for  an 
Increase  In  the  Federal  payment  of  921 
mUlioa,  thus  e«tsbll^lug  the  annual  au- 
thorization level  at  %126  million. 

It  la  the  position  of  the  managers  o«q  the 
part  of  the  House  that  the  Ptederal  payment 
authorization  praviaea  in  the  confei^nce 
substitute  is  sufficient  to  cover  any  eipeaiee 
to  the  District  of  Colum^bla  government 
which  may  iiccrue  as  a  result  of  salary  In- 
creases for  DC.  government  employees  dur- 
ing the  present  fiscal  year. 

Boaaowmo  auTBoarrT 
The  ceiling  on  the  amount  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  may  borrow  from  the 
United  States  to  carry  out  capital  Improve- 
ment programs  financed  by  the  general  fund 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  based  on  the 
ability  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
from  the  general  fund  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal on  Its  aggr^ate.  oatetanding  mdebted- 
neaa  to  Che  United  SUtes.  That  is.  the  meas- 
ure  for  such  borrowing  authority  is  based 
on  a  celUng  on  the  amount  of  the  revenues 
from  the  general  fund  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  the  District  may  use  to  pay 
the  principal  and  interest  on  such  indebted- 
ness. The  present  celling  Is  6  percent  of  the 
sum  of  the  District's  general  fimd  revenues 
(Including  the  annual  Federal  payment)  for 
fiscal  year  1970. 

Under  section  103  of  the  House  bill  the 
percentage  factor  was  raised  from  9  per- 
cent to  8  percent  and.  with  respect  to  fis- 
cal years  1971  and  1973.  the  celling  was  to 
be  computed  on  the  basis  of  the  general  fund 
revenuea  for  those   years,  respectively,  and 


with  respect  to  fiscal  years  after  1973  the 
ceiling  was  to  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  such  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  Senate  amendment  changed  the  per- 
centage factor  from  6  percent  to  10  percent 
and,  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974,  permitted  the  celling  to  be  based  on 
general  fund  revenues  received  In  thoae 
years,  respecuvely,  and  with  respect  to  fla- 
cal  years  after  1974.  permitted  the  celling 
to  be  based  on  such  revenues  received  In  fis- 
cal year  1974. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  bill  except  that  the  percentage 
factor  is  9  percent  Instead  of  8  percent. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  ceUlng 
on  borrowing  for  the  D.C.  Sanitary  and  Sew- 
age Works  Fund  be  Increased  from  •33  mil- 
lion to  tT2  million.  The  Senate  amendment 
provided  chat  effective  fiscal  year  1976,  the 
celling  for  borrowing  for  that  fund  for  proj- 
ects approved  prior  to  June  30.  1B74,  be  In- 
creased from  •33  million  to  •93.9  million. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
provision. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  celling 
on  borrowing  for  the  DC.  Highway  Fund  be 
increased  from  •85.36  million  to  •lIO  mil- 
lion. The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
effecUve  fiscal  year  1975,  the  ceiling  on  bor- 
rowing for  this  fund  for  projects  approved 
before  June  30.  1974.  be  Increased  from 
•85.35  million  to  •I4fl.8  mllUMi.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  House  provision. 
The  House  bill  provided  that  the  oelling 
on  borrowing  for  the  D.C.  Water  Fund  be  in- 
creased from  »36  mllUon  to  (fil  million.  The 
Senate  amendment  provided  that  effective 
fiscal  year  1976,  the  celling  on  borrowing  for 
this  fund  for  projects  approved  prior  to  June 
30.  1974.  be  Increased  from  »36  muilon  to 
•63.9  mmion.  The  conference  subatltate 
adopta  the  House  provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  estimated  to 
produce  for  general  fund  requirements  9610 
million  borrowing  authority  for  1971  and 
•836  million  for  1973. 

The  conferees,  by  retaining  the  House- 
posaed  increases  referred  to  in  the  special 
funds,  thus  has  provided  a  total  borrowing 
authority  for  the  general  fund  and  the  ipe- 
clAl  funds  named  of  •843  million  for  1971 
and  •846  mlUloa  for  1873. 

ixaa  roa  rauuno  PxaMzrs  roa  cibtaxn 

SELT-UNLOADINO    TStrCKS 

Section  104  of  the  House  bill  contained  a 
provision  not  In  the  Senate  amendznent  au- 
thorizing the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  charge  certain  fees  for  per- 
miu  required  for  the  operaMon  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  self-unloading  motor 
vehicles  having  three  or  more  axles.  The 
provision  In  the  House  blU  authorised  the 
Oommlsaioner  to  Increase  the  fees  under  cer- 
tain drcimMtancea  and  also  provided  that 
the  fees  from  the  permits  would  be  deposited 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  highway  fund. 

The  conference  substitute  adopu  this  pro- 
vision and  makes  It  clear  that  It  la  designed 
to  enable  the  District  of  Columbia  to  charge 
rm-enue-ralBlng  fees  for  hauling  permits  for 
self- unloading  motor  vehicles  of  three  or 
more  axles  and  that  such  fees  are  to  be 
depocited  In  the  District  of  Columbia  high- 
way fund.  The  provisions  In  the  House  bill 
authcrlzlng  the  District  of  Colximbla  to  re- 
quire hauling  permits  and  preacrlblng  related 
administrative  authority  was  not  IncTnded  in 
the  conference  subsUtute  because  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  under  existing  law  has  the 
authority  to  require  such  permiu  and  to 
make  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
for  their  issuance  and  enforcement. 
WATxa  Am>  svwm  batis 

Section  105  of  the  House  bill  repealed  the 
celling  001  water  rates  that  may  be  fixed  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  Council. 
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The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  simi- 
lar provision  which  also  repealed  the  celling 
oo  sewer  rates  that  may  be  fixed  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Council.  In  addlUon. 
the  Senate  amendment  provided  that  charges 
for  water  or  sewer  service  during  a  period  tn 
which  a  rate  change  is  made  would  be  based 
on  the  higher  rate  rather  than  based  on  an 
average  of  the  two  rates. 

The  confereooe  substitute  Is  the  same  as  ' 
the  Senate  amendment. 

R«A1.  BBTATB  IKVXSTWCm'  TmxTars 
Section  701  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  not  \n  the  House  bill  which 
provided  that  dividends  of  a  real  estate  in- 
vestment trust  would  be  treated  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  In  the  same  manner  that 
auch  dividends  are  treated  under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  19&«.  Thus,  if  the  dividends 
paid  by  a  real  estate  Investment  trust  would 
qualify  for  the  divldends-pald  deducUon 
under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964, 
such  dividends  would  be  allowed  as  deduc- 
tions from  gross  income  in  computing  net  In- 
come for  purposes  of  the  Dtstrict  of  Columbia 
Income  tax. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

LAND  CSANT  rUMOS  FOB  HIGHES  KDT7CATIDH 

The  House  blU  cont&lned  a  provision  which 
provided  that  the  Washington  T^hnlcal  m- 
stltuie.  In  addition  to  the  Federal  City  Col- 
lege, shall  be  considered  a  college  established 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  me- 
chanic arts  In  accordance  with  the  proWalons 
of  the  Act  of  July  3.  1863,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute to  share  equally  under  section  110  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Educauon  Act. 
with  the  Federal  City  College,  (l)  grants 
under  the  Acts  referred  to  in  section  107  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Public  Education 
Act,  (3)  grants  under  section  109(b)  of  such 
Act.  and  (3)  earnings  or  aums  appropriated 
under  section  loe(b)  of  such  Act. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  aubstitube  conforms  to  the 
House  language  with  an  additional  provision 
intended  to  insure  that  the  action  taken  to 
designate  the  Washington  Technical  Insti- 
tute as  a  land  grant  college  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  the  Institute  to  share 
equaUy  under  secUon  110  of  the  District  oT 
Colombia  PubUc  Bducatlon  Act,  with  the 
Federal  City  College,  in  land  grant  funds  and 
is  not  otherwise  to  be  considered  as  a  prece- 
dent. 


which  provided  an  exemption  from  the  over- 
time requirements  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Minimum  Wage  Act  for  employees  with 
respect   to  whom  the   Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  power  to  establish  quali- 
fications and  maximum  hours  of  service  pur- 
suant to  the  pronalons  of  section  304  of  part 
n  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  There  Is 
In  the  Federal  minimum  wage  law  (the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938)  an  exemption 
for  such   employees  from  the  overtime  re- 
quirements of  such  law.  The  employees  who 
are   exempted    from   overtime   requirements 
under  the  Federal  law  and  who  would  be  ex- 
empted under  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bin  are  drivers  of  motor  vehicles  operating 
In  interstate  cocnmeroe,  driver's  helpers  on 
such   vehicles,    mechanics    who   repair   and 
service  such  vehicles,  and  loaders  of  such  ve- 
The  conference  substitute,  while  providing     hides.  The  amendment  in  the  House  bill  was 
that  grants  under  section  109(b)  of  the  Dls-     oaade   retroactive   to   February   1.   1967,   the 
trtct  of  Columbia  Public  Education  Act  are     effective  date  of  the  revision  of  the  District 
to  be  shared  equaUy  between  the  Washington     °'  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  which  ap- 
Technical  Institute  and  the  Federal  City  Col-      pll*tl  Its  provisions  to  men  for  the  first  time. 


lumbla  Court  of  Appeals,  (5)  fines  for  viola- 
tions were  changed  Irum  a  maximum  of  •SOO 
to  a  minimum  of  »100  and  a  mfti^i>TiMm  of 
•1,000,  (8)  no  forfeiture  of  collateral  in  cases 
involving  death  or  serious  Injury  is  permit- 
ted, and  (7)  an  Assistant  Corporation  Coun- 
sel was  to  be  assigned  to  the  Board  to  conduct 
prosecution  for  vlolaUons  of  Industrial  safety 
laws. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the 
changes  in  the  Industrial  safety  law  referred 
to  in  clauses  (1).  (2),  (8).  and  (4)  and  In 
lieu  of  the  change  described  In  clause  (5) 
provides  for  a  minimum  fine  of  •lOO  and  an 
Increase  In  the  maximum  fine  from  (300  to 
•600.  The  conference  substitute  does  not  con- 
tain the  changes  described  In  clauses  (61 
and  (7). 

BALK  or  OAIKT  PaODDCTB  IN  D.C 

The  House  bill  provided  that  dairy  prod- 
ucts from  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
may  be  sold  in  the  District  If  the  sources 
of  such  products  are  Inspected  and  approved 
by  certified  Inspectors  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  thus  re- 
pealing the  provision  of  present  law  which 
requires  that  such  sources  of  dairy  products 
be  inspected  and  approved  also  by  In^wctora 
of  the  D.C.  Department  of  Public  Health, 
The  effective  date  for  this  provision  was 
July   1.   1971.  The  Senate  amendment  con-  _  _  _ 

talned  no  comparable  provision.  The  con-  not  allowed  undiTthra^^ment'i^e  bv 
ference  substitute  adopts  the  House  provl-  the  conference  substitute  Under  Th?  « 
sion,  but  with  an  effective  date  of  December  ample  given,  separate  acUon  wouJd^  re^ 
31-  1P71-  quired  for  the  minimum  wage  rates  of  »1.80 

ovKamax  xxxmption  fob  cvnrrAiN  hotoi         *°  i^wtr   and   •3.00  an  hour.  However    the 
canun  KMPLoms  ^^  '""^  contlnuetoestatoUsh  in  any  wage 

Section  603  of  the  House  bill  contained  a     ?^**diffil^*f  °?i  "*^«*  »ep»»t*  wage  rates 
provision    not    m    the    Senate    amendment      iSthirT  S[!^L  ^*!^'*"**^    "^    employees 

'"]^'"»  "le  occupation  to  which  the  wage 


could  not  be  changed  unui  it  had  been  in 

effect  at  least  one  year.  (3)  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  not  to  be  represented  on  ad 
hoc  advisory  comimttees  created  to  advise 
the  Commissioner  with  respect  to  proposed 
wage  order  revisions,  (3)  in  considering  pro- 
posed wage  rate  revisions,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee was  directed  to  oonsider  the  appU- 
CBbie  wage  rales  being  paid  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  region,  and  (4)  the  mini- 
mum wage  rate  established  in  a  wage  order 
could  not  exceed  by  more  than  10<"<,  the  high- 
est mlnlmtmi  wage  rate  In  effect  under  the 
Federal  minimum  wage  law. 

The  conference  substitute  adopta  the 
chajigsa  made  by  the  House  hill  described 
in  olausea  (i).  (2).  and  (3).  In  addition,  it 
provides  that  the  chairman  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage  and  Industrial 
Safety  Board  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of 
the  advisory  committee  referred  to  in  clause 
(8)  and  makes  it  expUcit  that  a  wage  or<ter 
may  not  provide  for  more  than  one  increase 
in  a  minimum  wage  rate.  That  Is.  the  cur- 
rent practice  of  providing  multiple  increases 
in  one  wage  orter  or  revision  thereof  in  the 
minimum  wage  rate  Is  now  prohibited  Thu.-! 
for  example,  a  wage  order  which  now  pro- 
vides for  a  wage  rate  of  §1.60  on  hour  effec- 
tive January  l.  1971,  a  minimum  wage  rate 
of  •1.80  an  hour  effective  July  i  1971  and 
•3i>0  an  hour  effective  January  i    1972    Is 


1^»,  intends  that  there  be  only  one  dlrtctor 
of  cooperative  extension  syork  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  that  the  two  educational 
Institutions  enter  into  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment to  carry  out  non -duplicative  areas  of 
work  mutually  agreed  upon. 

ENirDsnuAL  aarxTT 
Title  IV  of  the  Senate  amendment  con- 
tained a  provision  not  in  the  House  bill 
which  amended  the  Industrial  safety  law  of 
the  District  of  Colimibia  as  follows:  (I)  the 
law  was  made  applicable  to  all  places  of  em- 
ployment, not  Just  Industrial,  (2>  the  Mlnl- 
mimi  Wage  and  Industrial  Safety  Board  was 


authorized   to  order  changes  in  temporaiy     February  l,  1967. 

as   well   OS   permanent  features   of  existing 

buildings,  (3)   the  Board  wss  authorised  to 

grant  hearings  on  applications  for  variances 

from    the    requirements    of    the    industrial 

safety  law.  (4)   decisions  of  the  Board  with 

respect   to   applications  for  such   variances 

were  made  reviewable  by  the  District  of  Oo- 


The  conference  substitute  pravldee  that  the 
employees  exempted  by  the  House  bill  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  overtime  require- 
ments will  be  exempted  from  such  require- 
ments in  any  work  week  if  in  such  work 
week  such  employees  were  not  employed 
for  more  than  half  of  such  work  week  within 
the  Washlxi^ton  metropolitan  region,  which 
la  d^ned  as  the  area  comprised  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cotumhla,  the  coimtiea  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Priiwe  Oeorges  in  Maryland, 
and  the  counties  of  Arlington  and  Fairfax 
and  the  cities  of  Alexandria.  Fairfax  and 
Falls  Church  tn  Virginia.  The  exemption 
as  In  the  House  bill,  is  made  retroactive  to 


MDfXmrM   WAOB  KATBS  VMDSB  THE  MSTaSCT  OP 
COLUICBZA   ICINIMUK    WAGK   ACT 

Section  603  of  the  House  bill  contained 
amendments,  not  in  the  Senate  amendment, 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Minimum  Wage 
Act.  Such  amendments  provided  the  ftdlow- 
ing:    (1)    the  wage  rate  in  any  wage  order 


order  applies. 

STUDT   OF   POTOMAC   BIVIB   EraoumCEfl 
AND   PtHXTmOH   PaoBLEUfi 

The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  not 
In  the  Senate  amendment  which  authorlaed 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  to  conduct  a  study  of  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
water  pollution  problems  on  the  part  of  the 
Potomac  River  located  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area,  the  water  resourees  of 
the  Potomac  River  for  such  area,  the  prob- 
lems relating  to  the  provision  of  adequate  fa- 
cUltiea  for  water,  sewer,  sanitation,  and  re- 
lated services  for  such  area  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  appropriate  independent  area 
or  regional  entity  to  control  and  resolve  such 
water  pollution  problems,  to  regulate  and 
control  such  water  resources  and  to  provide 
such  services  at  reasonable  costs.  The  Ad- 
ministrator was  directed  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  results  of  euch  study,  together  with 
his  recommendations,  on  or  before  Mait:h  31. 

The  conlerenoe  mbsUtuta  contains  the 
provision  of  the  House  bm.  It  u  expected 
that  the  Administrator  In  carrying  out  such 
study  and  formulating  his  recommendations 
wUl  consult  with  i^jpropriate  public  offldals 
of  the  Jurisdictions  In  Maryland  and  Virginia 
which  wiu  be  affected  by  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

AMBNDMENT     TO    THX     DIBTaSCT     OF    COLtTBCBIA 
A1.COHOLIC  BEVERAGE  CONTSOL  ACT 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  pro- 
vision not  In  the  House  bUI  which  repealed 
the  change  made  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act  by  the  Dls- 
triot  of  Columbia  Delegate  Act  (Public  Ijaw 
91-406).  Before  that  Act  liquor  sales  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  prohibited  on 
IHesidentlal  electioiu  day.  Under  the  amend- 
ment made  by  that  Act  liquor  sales  were 
prohibited  on  any  election  day.  Under  the 
Senate  amendment  liquor  sales  would  be 
prohibited  only  on  presidential  election  days. 
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Tbs  conferenea  lubrtltnta   eontalna  cbc 
provision  of  the  8enat«  amendment. 
John  l.  MOfn.ijw, 
Dow  TnvuA, 
AMOBKft  NKLenff, 
JoKL  T.  Bbothux. 
JfsiM^eri  OK  tAc  Port  o/  the  House. 


LEAVE  or  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Raxiiau,  for  Monday,  December 
31,  and  Tuesday,  December  32,  oo  ac- 
count of  official  business  (to  liear  com- 
plaints on  location  of  missile  site  radar 
of  the  Safegiiard  system  In  Pettis  County 
and  to  discuss  criteria  for  location  of 
sucb  site  in  Pettis  and  Johnson  County, 
Mo.). 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  QRAMTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  I>«nu[.  of  Virginia)  to  re- 
rise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  In- 
clude extraneoiB  material : ) 

Mr.  Rauck,  for  IS  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Oaara,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OOHZALEZ,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  RjuniAU.,  for  IS  minutes  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks,  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 


EXTENSION  OF  BEXIABEB 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Baxritt  and  Mr.  HAmrA  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  during  consideration 
of  conference  report  on  H.R.  IM36. 

(The  foDowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ktl)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  BocHAHAH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WntAif  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  WiDHALi.  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ROTTSSXLOT. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Oaxixi.  of  Virginia)  and  to 
include  extraneous  material : ) 

W'.  MUfiBB  In  five  instaooes. 

Mr.  OtitTLi.  of  Massacbiisetts  In  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Rasicx  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  RooNiT  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Rtax  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  KLDcznraxi  in  two  instances. 


SENATE  Bms  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  ttie  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  iooe.  An  act  for  the  ttUtt  at  Knth  V. 
Hawley.  Mufln  I.  KreU.  Alalne  E.  Benle,  sM 
Oecmld  L.  Thayer:  to  the  oommlttee  od  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  1BS4.  An  aot  for  the  relief  ol  AUoe  ■. 
Mv4;  to  the  Committee  «d  the  Judlcery. 


S.  3793.  An  act  for  the  rdlef  of  Slu-Kel- 
Pon^;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maurice 
Marehbanks;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judl< 
clary. 

8.  S971.  An  act  for  the  rdlet  of  Ltiana  0>]a: 
to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  S9T7.  An  act  for  the  reller  of  Dr.  Eahn 
Joong  Lee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judlcl- 
«ry- 

a.  43S1.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Esther 
Catherine  Mllaer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudlcUuy. 

S.  438S.  An  act  to  amend  the  Export-Import 
Bonk  Act  of  IMS,  as  amended,  to  allow  tor 
greater  expanalpn  of  the  export  trade  of 
the  United  Statee,  to  exclude  Banx  reoelpte 
and  dlsburaementa  from  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Ojnmment,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  wa  Trying  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILI£  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.B.  3S0.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of 
the  act  of  August  B,  1846  (80  Stat.  SS8): 

KB.  4tBS.  An  act  for  the  relief  at  Jamee 
M.  Buster; 

KB.  6049.  An  aot  to  amend  the  deflnitlon 
of  "metal  bearing  ores"  In  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States; 

H  Jt.  6778.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1966.  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJt.  9189.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedulee  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
ttiat  Imported  articles  which  are  exported 
and  thereafter  relmported  to  the  United 
States  (or  faUure  to  meet  sample  or  speclfl- 
oatloas  stiall.  In  certain  Instances,  be  entered 
free  of  duty  upon  such  reimportation; 

H3.  10160.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.; 

BB.  10704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
B.  SMptienson; 

HJL  iaa21.  An  wrt  for  Uw  nUttf  of  lA.  Rob- 
ert J.  Scmnton; 

H  Jl.  13883.  An  Kt  for  the  niltH  at  Mautmd 
Ol^eaxj  Ptmpair; 

H.B.  14371.  An  Mt  for  tbtt  reUtf  of  Jack 
A.  Dogglns; 

HJl.  1S911.  An  act  to  amend  tlUa  3S  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  Inereaw  tbe  rates,  in- 
oome  llmltattona,  and  aid  and  attendance  al- 
lowances relating  to  payment  of  penalon  and 
parents'  dependency  and  indemnity  oompen- 
aatlon;  to  exclude  oerCAln  payments  in  dtter> 
mining  annual  income  with  respect  to  such 
pension  and  oompeneatlon;  to  make  the 
Mexican  border  poiod  a  period  of  war  for 
the  porpoaea  of  snch  title;  and  for  other 
purposei; 

iHJt.  10979.  An  act  to  prorlde  that  the  In- 
terest on  certain  Insured  loena  etrid  out  of 
the  Agricultural  credit  Insurance  fund  shall 
be  Included  In  gross  Income; 

R.B.  10506.  An  act  to  amend'  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1994  to  clarify  the  appUca- 
bllltj  of  the  exemption  from  inoonie  taxa« 
tlon  of  cemetery  corporations; 

HJfc.  16040.  An  act  to  extend  until  Decem- 
ber 81,  1973,  the  stispenslon  of  duty  on  elec- 
trodes for  use  In  producing  aluminum;  and 

HJL  295M.  An  act  to  suthorlae  approprla- 
Uoas  for  the  constractlan  of  certain  high- 
ways In  aooordanoe  with  title  3S  of  the 
United  States  oode.  and  tor  other  porpoees. 


S07ATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUfid  bills  of  the  Senate  ol  the 
jToUoirlng  titles: 

8. 1.  An  act  to  provide  for  uuUorm  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  prograou  and 
to  establlah  uniform  and  equitable  land  ac- 
qulslUon  policies  for  Fe<l«ral  and  federally 
assisted  programs; 

5.  704.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15,  1966  (80  Stat.  963;  30  U.S.O.  68a), 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  autbortse 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Smithson- 
ian Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  said  not; 

3.71S.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy; 

S.2103.  AA  act  for  the  relief  of  Percy  Ispas 
Avram: 

6,  3193.  An  act  to  assure  safe  and  health- 
ful vorUng  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women;  by  authorizing  enforcement  of  the 
standards  developed  under  the  act;  by  assist- 
ing and  encouraging  the  States  in  their  ef- 
lorts  to  assure  safe  healthful  working  condi- 
tions; by  providing  for  research,  information, 
education,  and  training  in  Che  Qeld  of  occu- 
pational safety  and  health;  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  3619.  An  set  to  revise  and  expand  Fed- 
eral programs  for  relief  from  the  effects  of 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  VirginJA.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn 
until  13  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  accordingly 
(at  3  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.;,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 21.  1970,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
commltteee  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  McMillan  :  oommlttee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  1988S;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1789) .  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  v»'i. 
Mr.  QBIFPIN  Introduced  a  hill  (HJl. 
19981)  to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  establish  a  program  to  enable  Indi- 
viduals to  enter  Into,  and  engage  In,  the 
production  and  marketing  of  farm -raised 
flsh  through  the  extension  of  credit,  techni- 
cal aaslstanoe,  marketing  assistance  and  re- 
search, and  for  other  purposes,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 

Jtae  AOdnsbeclas. 

-    IM  t  "   .     

PRIVATE  BUJiS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rtde  >-Vii. 
Mr.    CHAPPIILL   introduced   a   bill    (HA. 

19963)   for  the  reUef  of  Aleyda  Arias  Vera. 

which  was  referred  to  ttie  Committee  oa  the 

Judiciary, 
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(Legiilatice  day  of  Tuesday,  December  15,  1$70) 


The  Senate  met  *t  9  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Jaus  B.  Allen,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Hson.  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  lliou  Infinite  and  eternal  Spirit,  we 
thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  revealed  thy- 
self In  the  vast  stretches  of  nature.  In 
the  tumultuous  events  of  history,  In  the 
mighty  deeds  of  men,  and  also  In  tiny 
things  like  an  atom  or  a  baby. 

We  thank  Thee,  O  Ood,  that  Thou 
didst  not  come  a  giant  to  little  folk  but 
a  baby  nestling  In  the  heart  of  humanity. 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  wise  simplicity 
of  the  manger-scene.  At  this  season 
may  we  come  to  know  the  mighty  power 
of  love,  the  beauty  of  motherhood,  the 
simple  trust  and  open  faith  of  a  little 
child.  May  we  see  beyond  the  vlsllale 
the  message  of  the  Invisible.  May  we 
this  day  open  our  hearts  to  divine  love. 
to  think  as  the  Man  of  Nazareth 
thought,  to  sacrifice  as  the  Man  on  the 
cross  sacrificed,  and  to  help  brlnir  to 
fulfillment  the  promise  of  Bethlehem 
"Peace  on  earth  among  men  of  good  win." 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION   OP   ACTINO   PRESI- 
DEMT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  RtrssKLL) . 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

T7J3.  BDfAT*, 
PnsncNT  pmo  tsmpoix, 
WatMnffton,  D.O.,  DeeemluT  It.   tno. 
To  tht  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jaios  B.  Au.en,  a  Senator 
from  tlie  State  of  Alabuna.  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  atisenoe. 
RlCHAXD  B.  RnefiTLi,, 
Prestdent  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Friday,  December  18, 
1970.  be  approved. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINOS  DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
-  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, beginning  with  Calendar  No.  1489. 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res.  1162)  to 
amend  Public  Law  40S,  80th  Congress,  of 
Jsmuary  28, 1948.  provl(Mng  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  South  Pacific  Commission 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1.  line  9.  after  the 
word  "exceed",  strike  out  "$32S,000"  and 
Insert  "»250,000". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  Joint  resolutloa  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  read  the  third 
Qme,  and  pa.ssed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Rscoiu)  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1477) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 


Bouse  Joint  ReKlntlon  1163,  as  propoeed 
to  be  amended  by  the  committee  would  raise 
the  authorized  limit  on  annual  n.8.  oontri- 
bnttons  to  the  South  PeelBe  OommlsHon 
from  not  to  exceed  1900.000  a  yeer  to  aasO.OOO. 
■ACKORonrro 

The  South  Paclfle  OommiMlon  was  created 
In  1S48  by  the  Bii  countries  then  having 
administrative  responsibilities  for  terrltorlee 
In  the  South  PaclBc:  Australls.  Ptance.  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  the  United  States.  The  Netheriande 
withdrew  when  it  ceased  to  be  an  administer- 
ing authority,  but  two  newly  independent 
nations — Western  Samoa  and  Naijru — have 
Joined.  The  following  table  gives  the  present 
mem1>enhlp  and  aaseesments; 

Percent 

Australia si 

United  States ao 

United  Kingdom I7 

New  Zealand ig 

Prance , 14 

Weptem    Samoa 1 

Nauru 1 

It  is  expected  that  Fiji  wUl  become  a  member 
In  the  near  future. 

The  purpose  of  the  Commission  la  to  pro- 
mote the  economic  and  social  advancement 
of  the  people  In  the  area.  Its  role  in  tills  taelc 
Is  entirely  advisory  and  consultative,  con- 
sisting of  research,  training,  technical  con- 
ferences, seminars,  and  other  means  of  sup- 
plementing and  complementing  the  programfi 
carried  on  by  Uie  metropolitan  powers  and 
independent  oountrtes  tn  tha  ana.  It  has 


been  deacrllxd  as  a  "spaikplog"  organization 

and  one  which  the  peoples  of  the  South 
Pacific  area  consider  to  be  "their  organiza- 
tion." There  is  no  other  regional  organization 
In  this  area  and  the  UJJ.'s  modest  programs 
there  are  coordinated  by  the  South  Pactflc 
Commission  with  thoae  of  its  member 
nations. 


HEARINQS  RELATING  TO  VARIOUS 
BILia  TO  REPEAL  THE  EMER- 
OENCT  DETENTION  ACT  OP  1950 

The  concurrent  resolution  <H.  Con. 
Res.  788)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
additional  copies  of  "Hearings  Relating 
to  Various  Bills  To  Repeal  the  Emergency 
Detention  Act  of  1950,"  91st  Congress, 
second  session,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1478).  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoid, 
as  follows : 

Rouse  Concurrent  Resolution  788  would 
authorize  the  printing  for  the  use  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Intemal  Secnrlly  of 
3.000  additional  copies  of  the  nubllcatlon  en- 
titled "Hearings  Relating  to  Various  Bills  To 
Repeal  the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  laso." 
Olst  Congress,  asoond  aaadon. 

The  prlQt4ng-ooat  eaUmate,  supplied  by  tbe 
Public  Printer,  Is  as  fotlows: 

mntln9-ooet  ettimaU 
Back  to  press.  Orst  1.000  ooplea...  M,  694. 70 
3,0<X)  additional  copies,  at  •1,585.05 
per  thousand 3,171.90 


Total    estimated    eoet    (R, 
Con.  Res.  788) 


PRAYERS  OF  HOUSE  CHAPLAIN 

The  cooctirrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  789)  to  provide  for  the  printing  of 
the  prayers  offered  by  the  Chaplain  as 
a  House  document  was  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  tbe 
R»coaii  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1479) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RBcots, 
as  follows: 

Rouse  Concurrent  Reaolntlon  789  would 
provide  (I)  that  the  pravers  offered  by  the 
Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Oardiner  Lat.ch,  D.D., 
LJTJ}.,  at  the  opening  of  tbe  dally  sessions 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  tTnlted 
States  during  the  eoth,  eoth,  and  Slat  Con- 
gresses, be  printed,  with  appropriate  lllua- 
tratlon.  as  a  House  document;  and  (3)  that 
3.000  additional  copies  of  sucb  document  be 
printed  and  bound  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Represenutlves,  to  be  distributed  by  the 
Chaplsin  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  prlntlng-eoat  aMImate.  suppUed  by  tha 
Public  Printer,  la  m  (bllowa: 
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T„  ™*„t  J^nMnB-cMtMW-Mte  dered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third     lea».  This  d.termlnatlon  depends  on  wheth- 

«,SSf  <Iocum«it  (IMO time,  and  paraed.  «  n.  la.  been  «ntiu«l  w  b«iQ  p.y  un- 

^^«.o^     ^^       ^^      •*  ^^^^^^~  his  rele»  from  acuve  duty  for  a  conOnuiu. 

.1.893.18  p.r  thou«nd. -      ».07».«4  PASSED  OVER  P"'°*  °'  "  ""'  "  y««"-  "  ">.  memlS 

TV,*  ,        ,                             PASSED  OVER  uss   Mrved  on   active   duty   for   at  leaat   2 

oSn  ^Ir*^  "^    '^    ,.«..,  The  bill,  HJi.  15188,  to  amend  the  Pish  5"»"  ""'  •»»  "^  t"™  entitled  to  baalo 

uon.iw.TSB) X»,868.84  and  Wildlife  Act  of  ,1966  to  provide  a  ^"^  '"  *  «">""»«»"  pe'loa  of  a  yean  un- 

HEARINGS      ON      U3.       SBCURITT  i^Zi„TtjfL^J^^  '''™"  ""  "■""""'  "^  """"  ^  •"""  ""  "t"  <" 

AGREEMENTS       AND       COlmTT-  m^^^^p?^,^^-     w     o-,..     .  £f*"  f'^  7^""^  "''  ">°"  '"  '"«'  "P"" 

MENTS  ABHOAn                 »-v^«ai«ui  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Mr.  President  Ws  release  from  active  duty,  (10  n.S.C.  14oa 

nuMNio  ABK«JAU  T^g  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  l«l-  footnote  1.) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  Pore.  The  bill  will  be  passed  over.  Lieutenant  Commander  Ocon  eerved  on 
concurrent  resolution  'S  Con  Res  85)  active  duty  for  2  yeare  following  his  retire- 
authorizing    the  printing   as   a   Senate  ^^"^^^"^~~  ment  on  July  i.  loev.  on  that  date  the  rates 

SrSn"o°i  ",S^rt"/l""°"  "'  "'t  *^:         '-''■  '^°'^'*  "^^^  ^-  ^''^  ^^-  >««rwerrjkX^.  ^Tenr^t'So'iLiSiii 

^™J^?       -f     SfCU^ty^Sereementa   and  NAVY.  RETIRED  Coon  was  released  from  active  duty^J^M 

oom^taents  abroad  which  had  been  re-  ^he  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  '"■  ^^- """  '*«  "«•  °'  "•"<=  P»r  "^ich  be- 
ported  from  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  hni  7^  1^«i  t^^  2^  ^  consider  the  came  effective  on  July  1. 19«8,  were  In  effct  on 
AdmlnlstraUon  with  an  amendment  to  ??'i^-  i'^V  ^  "^"2?^  ^1"^'*  ""^'  °'  ">"'  date.  Under  oration  of  footnole  1, 
strike  out  aU  after  the  resolving  clause  „  o  ?f  "™'y  ^-  C°°"'  Supply  Corps,  section  1402(a) .  title  lo.  United  states  Code 
and  insert :  '^•^-  "avy,  retired,  continued  on  active     he  became  eligible  to  recompute  his  retired 

That  there  h.  nrin.>^  r™  .k.  „  .  •..  ''"'''  *"  *  retired  Status  after  June  30,  pay  "seed  on  the  rates  which  came  Into  effect 
SeS"c^^^C?^reZ^uu".^f^;  i'"'  '"^'»  '«'»  ^een  reported  from  the  °°  °<="'»--  '•  '«"■  P'™  ">•  ""■^"nier  prio. 
thousand  additional  copi«^TJ^^f  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an  :?"u',"TSndf^rS.  "S,'""  ""' 
through  11  of  it,  hearings  of  the  NineVXw  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  t^  ^  XibuitT^s  ^.SS'^nt  "T2i° 
Congress  on  United  States  Security  Agree-     enacting  clause  and  insert:  o7Thr7»^?.    ,^,».f^'^"'^  "^  ""  ""^ 

men.,  and  Commlunent.  Abro^,.*^  *^  t*„,   notwithstanding  the  provi-on.  of     ^J't.^T^Vr'V'^l^^^''^  ^ 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to  „}!^Z"L  '   "'  »«"on   l«<»(a)    of  uue  lo,     2  years  under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  m  effect 

The  concurrent  resoluOon  as  amended  TJ^  if'JKf  ^'-  VT""""„  Commander  at  the  time  of  hi.  release.  However,  since  he 
was  ailreed  to  amenaeo.      LeRoy  B.  Coon,  Supply  Corps.  United  States      had  served  on  active  duty  for  a  continuous 

Th7  tltlp  ^..«  -m*,,^,.,!    ,„     „  .  J  ^.  '""'^>  ■  "ho  served  on  active  duty  In     period  of  2  years,  he  was  entitled  to  compute 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read :      a  retired  status  from  July  l.  1987.  through     under  the  rates  of  basic  pay  replaced  bv  tLee 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the     June  30.  iS89.  shall  be  entiued  to  have  hi*     m  effect  upon  his  release  from^ive  dutTto 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  Senate     """wd  pay  t«oomputed  effective  July  1. 1M9,     wit,  the  October  1,  19«7.  rates  of  basic  pay 
bearings    on    United    States    Security     *■"*  *'  ""  °'  ^'"^  P*y  "■"<'  'O'  nich  ra-        The  foregoing  has  common  appUcaUon  to 
AgxeemenU  and  Commitments  Abroad"      ^^"npu'aUon  "hall  be  that  rate  In  effect  on     all  officers  who  were  involved  in  situations 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask  "  similar  to  Lieutenant  Commander  Ooon*. 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in        The  amendment  was  agreed  to  i^rt,,^;?'?^.?^^'''.^'*"^^'"  °'  ""°  ""^ 

the  R«co«o  an  excerpt  from  the  report  The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engWsed  L«dt«n^^rt  o?C -TnT/JS"^ 
-No.  91-1480) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  ms  re^i^'^pTwlid  ^<^pu^''L"  r  tS 
the  measure.  and  passed.  his  voluntarily  agreeing  to  reiain  on  active 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  "'■"J  'h  a  retired  status  There  appears  to  be 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricono,  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  °°  reason  for  providing  relief  for  Lieutenant 
as  follows:  the  flicoao  an  excerpt  from  the  report     Commander  Coon  without  stmUariy  provld- 

Senata  Concurrent  Resolution  85  as  re-  '"O,  91-1495>,  explaining  the  purposes  \'SJ,°''  "'""^  ^  '"'  ""^  "  °""'"  ""»»- 
f  erred    would    provide    (i)     that    there    be     of  the  measure.  .^'    r,      ..        .     -  «, 

printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  compilation  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  me?ded^^^!^^ti^^ch^„!?^" 
Z.i^L'nT^^ZL^l^.^Tr^T.Z  l-^SS^^^r^nn^^'^tr.eT^co,'^.  mnreu^^t 'SSSl-r^'^rand-^i 
berore  the  Subcommltt«  on  uilSS  st^t^  ,1™  m^"  "T"fi^  -'tuated    «  recompute  re- 

Securlty     Agreements      and     Oommltmra^  PtTSPoaa  or  »«m>MSKT  tired  pay  based  on  the  rates  of  basic  pay  In 

Abroad  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Forelun  ■""•  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  re-  "«*»**"«  time  of  release  so  long  as  the 
Relations,  and  (2)  that  there  he  printed  ??='  "">  »*'™'»  <"  «»«  Department  of  the  S'nlfo^  !!^"f  ?°,  °"V'o  """  '"L"  °°°" 
4.000  additional  copies  of  stlch  hearlnKS  fOT      ^^^  i^         period  of  at  least  3  years.  (See  the 

theuseofthstcommlttM  "oarmgs  lor  r^roa  Department  of  Defense  substitute  blU  reoom- 

The  senate  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad-         The  purpose   of  the  bill   as   amended   Is     Tt^S  4   H  '^"^o 'Sfl'' Ll'rii'nf  1^„°n,J 
ministration  has  amended  Senate  Concur-      that,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  toot-     iss   ,ti.7m?TiJJdin^iv  ?il  rS^J!^?  1 
rent  Resolution  86  by  deleting  the  provision     not*  1  of  section  14M(a|  of  title  10,  Unr^     t^N^^  hai  no^iliSo™  to  t^t  ™Smn  oJ 
that  the  hearings  be  reprinted  In  the  form     S^t"  Code,  Lt.  Comdr.  LeRoy  E.  Coon,  Sup-     s  295a  wwc^  wouW^S^t^i^^n^.^^^ 
Of  a  senate  document.  The  Rules  Commit-     Ply  Corp.,  US.  Nsvy   (reUred)     who  iervSd     Ln^LV^^T  ""^       .^    ^'i*"" 
tee  has  amended  the  title  also,  to  «SS^      °»  «tl«  duty  in  a  ™tlred3u.X,^^      C^  on  tte  rSe,^?3?'™v  ,':^'%t,'^' 
with  the  deleuon.  In  its  amended  form  the     ••  19fl7,  through  June  30.  1989.  shall  be  en-     j^so    1M9    a^oLh^"^,^™^,     , 
concurrent    resolution    would    provide    the      titled  to  have  his  retired  pay  recomputed  ef-      the  N» ";  DreferaTh?Mn™i  S^«on  .^ 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with     '«"«  -"oly  L  19«9.  and  the  rate  of  b»,lc     Jwon^  In  7hel>.^mTof^L"^  JS' 
4.000  additional   copies  of  each  of  parts   1     P»y  "«<>  ""  ""ch   recomputatlon  shall   be     sStu«  hin  ^!v^E^^  ,      i?^^!!.. 
through  11  Of  Its  heanngB  on  «curlt/.S«-      "»'  "•«  '"  ««•«  "«  •'""•30.  1988.  M  Wl«  T^SS^tl,^  IS.  v"^^  "^ 

"Th*:  :«ntmT^"^f^  *L"*L-  """««  n«  faVo"  e^tme^TS^ha?  ^rt^n'^fT 

I^S^^SS.Ur'lTSfr,^'"-""^"'""'""'         ™»   "«"■   ■"  '»•   »«   «   "ntalned   m     »"  «">"="  -°"'0  Provide  Lleu^Llan?  Sm- 
■  the  departmental  report  to  the  commlttae     "n^hder  Coon  with  a  constructive  release  date 

Prinffnp-cost  estfmAfe  chairman  dated  June  30,  1970,  are  as  fol-     "^  ''"'''  '■  ■**"■  "nee  he  In  fact  was  released 

Back  to  preas,  first  UKK)  copies.     811, 074  83      '°'™'  ""  ■'""•  ^0.  1989.  and  there  appears  to  be  no 

3.000       additional       copies,       at  Present  retired  pay  statutes  provide  that     'in't'hle  reason  for  changing  that  date. 

•3438.1S  per  thousand.. fl,  144.  45     »  retired  officer  who  nerves  on  active  duty  Enactment  of  8.  2958  would  not  result  In 

—^ following  such  mirement  and  who  Is  sub-     """y  Increased  budgetary  requirement  to  the 

Toul    estimated   coat    (s,  seqtiently   released    from   that   active   duty     Department  of  Defense. 

Oon.  Res.  S&) 17, 480.  28      "***"  ^  entitled  to  recompute  his  retired  pay         ^n  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  Navy 

only  If  he  has  served  at  least  a   years  on     ^^^  committee  recommends  that  the  bill  as 
—^-^^^^——~  active  duty  following  his  retirement    When     "mended  be  favorably  reported. 

CLIFKIRD  DAVTR  VtrrtBO  1.1    rartrwr^      '?"  """nber  concerned   has  asUbllahed   his  ^__^__^^ 

cl^roKD  DAVT8  F^^RAL  OPPICE     eligibility  to  recompute  his  retired  pav  based  ^^^^^^~ 

^"Jli^ata  on   the  tact  that  he  has  served  on  active  BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  blU  iHR.  19890>  to  name  a  PM-     ^"'^  '"  '  """^  """»  '°'  "  "»«  »  y"".         ^    ..„  """"^  "V"™ 

eral  building  in  Memphis  Tenn    for  toe     ^n.f^T  °\^  °°'  ^  '"»*'"'  '°  '■«°™-        ™*  ''"'•  ^-  ^^^-  '<""  "«  ^^U^  "^  *»>« 
late  CUlt^  Davis  w^i^co^^e^f  T-     Cc  t"<^^\^.  tiL'^'f  ^'re"!    ^^Z^^"^  °'  '^°""  ™'""" 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over,  Bir.  President.        Mr.  Beck  claimed  reimburaement  for  the  ststxhknt 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-     «tpendltur«a  incurred  by  Wm  and  his  lam-  tt,.  »,.«.  „f  .h.  .    .    .     _  .  .     ... 

pore.Thebmwlllbepa^edover!^      ""       l.yasfoUow.:  HoSe' i^^n  No.'lls^^l^  SJS^^""" 

^                                              Travel  expenses $111.86  The  Post  Office  Department  In  Its  report 

Per  diem   (for  self,  wife  and  chil-  to  the  committee  on  the  bill  Indicated  that 

THOMAS  J.  BEC^                                dren    99  00  ^  ^^"^  °^  *h*  circumstances  and  the  action 

T^.  Kill   >trT3    ..«.«>.      ...         ...     -     Temporary  quarters  and  subsistence  of  the  General  AcoounUng  Offlce  in  relieving 

The  bill  (HJt.  4982)  for  the  relief  of         (9  days)                                              324  00  poatmasier,  it  would  have  no  objeotlon 

Thomas  J.  Beck  was  considered,  ordered      inscelUneous  moving  co«ta-             30000  "    ""    '"'"'*   enactment.    The    ComptroUer 

to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time     '                                                       ""  General  in  his  report  questions  relief. 

and  passed.                                                    '               Total                                            734  90  **  "*  online"!  In  the  Poet  once  Depart- 

un^o^°^S-^'ir""'?i;i,"f         ■^'  ^°»»"«~   h«"<;a;.7u«y""c;n.,d«^  l^^t^^n 'STlsTui'^.TS^^'m'T'ef! 
unammous  consent  to  have  printed  In     this  matter  and  has  concluded  that  this  is  roneoos  interpretation  on  the  part  of  the 
the  RSCORO  an  excerpt  from  the  report      »n  appropriate  case  for  legislative  relief.  The  postmaster  at  Lindsay.  Okla..  of  the  Instruc- 
(No.   91-1483),   explaining  the  purposes      Navy  has  stated  that  Mr.  Beck   was  Incor-  tlon  applicable  to  the  computation  of  post- 
of  the  measure.                                                           rectly  advised  by  letter  that  he  would  be  re-  age  on  second-class  mall.  The  Post  Office  De- 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt     ""hursed   lor   the   expenses   in    three   oatc-  partment  stated  that  the  mailer  relied   In 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Raman      8°'''e*   subsequently   determined   not   to   be  good  faith   on  the  postmaster's  Interpreta- 
as  foUowa-                          ■-=>■".".<:  ii»vtj«u,      applicable  in  his  case.  Mr.  Beck  has  sUted  "on   of  the   Inatructlons.   It   further   noted 
pmjHim                                         *^*^  '^^  ^**  °°^  ^^hly  assured  by  letter  but  that  tJie  Comptroller  General  ruled  that  the 
^^^                                         also  orally  before  making  arrangements  for  Instructions  were  misleading  and.  for  that 
The  purpoae  of  tlie  proposed  legislation     his  move  that  these  three  Items  would  be  reason,  the  postmaster  was  relieved  of  flnan- 
Is  to  pay  Thomas  J.  Beck  8479.98  In  settle-     paid.  He  has  further  stated  that  had  he  been  "'al  re^xmidbiuty  for  failure  to  collect  proper 
ment  of  his  claims  against  the  United  States     Informed    correctly    concerning    reimburse-  postage.  In   this  connection,   the   report  of 
for  travel  and  relocation  expenses  Incurred     ment.  he  would  have  made  other  arratige-  the  Comptroller  General  on  the  bill  stated 
m  1987  Incident  to  a  transfer  from  Tusoa-     ments.  Furthermore,  he  had  Just  completed  'hat  "InvestlgaUon  of  the  matter  Indicated 
looea.  Ala.,  to  Washington.  D.C..  as  an  em-      4  years  of  full-time  schooling  which  necesel-  that  the  Instructions  and  exhlbltlona  In  the 
ployee  of  the  n.S.  Naval  Air  Systems  Com-      tated  his  taking  part-time  work  to  support  Postal  Manual   upon  which  the  Postmaster 
mftiul.  The  amended  bUl  would  also  have  the      his  family  prior  to  being  hired  by  the  Naval  had  relied  In  his  computation  of  the  postage 
effect  of  waiving  any  outstanding  claims  of      Air   Systems    Command.    The    sequence    of  here  Involved  were  sufficiently  confusing  and 
the  United  States  against  the  employee  Incl-     events  which  culminated  In  denial  of  pay-  unclear  as  to  warrant  the  ffndltig  that  bis 
dent  to  the  same  move.                                            ment  of  the  three  Items  discussed  In  this  mlacomputatlon  was  not  the  result  of  negU- 
STATXKKNT                                   report  Created  a  financial  hardship  on  him.  g*noe  or  lack  of  due  care  on  his  part.  Hence. 
•n^  -_,._   ,      .^,                                                Since  the  Ooverimienl  Is  not  without  fault  *'   the  request  of  the  Postmaster  General 
HoiMeI^Sot.Q^    ii«.^   as   contained    In      i„  this   sltuaUon   and   It   appears   that   the  "^  "nder  the  authority  of  39  n.S.C.  3401 
tS^^^^.;,.    ,^    J  "°^'                     employee  was  misled  by  a  letter  received  from  <"'   "^  «:)■  we  relieved  the  poatniaster  of 
.n  ^«  ^5^iI?S^V        ^  ^^  "^ '" '"P""     ">e   Government,   the   committee  has   con-  ftnanclal     reaponsiwilty     tor     the     under- 
^vliri^?t^i>^''"^°T'  *"''  """      ■^'""'O  ">"  'f"  ■"«"  equitable  resoluUon  on  charge.- 

.™.„^„.    „  O"'- Th«  »avy  also  suggested      the  matter  would  he  to  grant  legislative  re-  The  situation  Is  auch  that  notwllhstand- 

hm  ^?^    ~.     ">' »nwnnt  stated  In  the     lief.  However,  the  committee  agrees  that  the  !"«  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Llnd- 

h    t»T„  ifc.  ~!!f   .  S?^  outetandlng  lla-     amount  stated  In  the  Mil  should  be  reduced  »»y  "ewa  remains  legally  liable  to  pay  the 

nnitL  R,JiS«  Sil?,.     -  •     .°^™"'   *"  "">      '*  S479.96.  the  figure  recommended  m  the  <"ff"enoe  between  the  amount  which  should 

Th.  ^»^    i«  '°?'°'"'  ">  ™«  ™n>*  matter.     Navy  report,  which  Is  the  amount  originally  '»'"'*   """n   paid    and    the   amount   actually 

i^T^tT^^^a^     t  ""onimendea   amend-     claimed  reduced  by  the  amount  of  »225  orig-  P*""  'or  the  postage.  The  report  of  the  Comp- 

^IJ,«„Hr,r'^^^.^  V"***"^'  °'  "«  f*:-      '"ally  advanced  to  Mr.  Beck  for  the  trip    As  "o'l«  General  stales  that  the  mistake  waa 

onimenaations  Of  the  Department.                        is  also  noted  by  the  Navy,  the  amount  of  n°'  n"*^'  hy  the  Lindsay  News  and  agrees 

immediately   prior   to   accepting   employ-      allowable  expenses  for  the  trip  was  8151M  *■""■  Pajment  waa  made  In  good  faith  on  tbe 

ment    with    the   Department    of    the    Navy,      As  things  now  stand.  Mr.  Bock  Is  Indebted  to  **"*  "^  the  rate  specified  by  the  postmaater. 

xnomss     j     Beck    attended     the    tJnlver-     the  United  States  for  the  balance  of  8108.04.  The  Comptroller  General  has  also  noted 

11          ^    V  *    *"''    ^""    P'^""'    *°    ^'      T*^^  amended  bUl,  In  addition  to  settling  Mr.  'hat  under  applicable  law  he  does  not  have 

celvlng     his     bachelor     of     science     degree      Beck's  claim,  would  waive  this  overpayment  'he  authority  to  waive  the  coUectlon  of  foM 

J?..^S'^*?iff_j'"'*'°'*"°*'   ^'   ""   \riUi-     by  Including  language  providing  for  such  a  of  tlils  type.  It  Is  obvious  that  this  waa  the 

viewed  and  hired  In  19*6  by  the  US  Naval  Air      waiver.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  "">*  because  this  U  the  reason  that  an  ap- 

systems  command.  At  that  time  he  entered     amended  bill  be  considered  favorably.  P~l  has  been  made  to  the  Oongreas. 

^~    ».J'i"'°'   'ng'neerlng  training    pro-          The  committee  concure  In   the  action  of  As   haa   been   noted   In  this  report   there 

gram  or  that  command  and  followed  a  course      the   House   of  Representatives  and   recom-  l»  no  question  but  that   the  mistake  «u 

S.-!.   'r     ,"„..            '*™^  university  from     mends  that  the  bill  be  favorably  considered,  made  by  a  representative  of  the  Post  Office 

September  1988  to  August  1967.  On  comple-                              that    this   determination    was   the   basis   of 

travel  ref^rVrt  ^^^'JS'   If,,  Pf^ormed    the                            reltance  by  the  newspaper  for  an  extended 

S.S,~rtm.L^,..,    «'  *""    "^  "  ?""«'  '"                            HER.<?HFI    SMITH  P^"'  <«  «•"'    =■«•  »'"«  '*«  publisher  of 

i^^^^S^,™'."*'^  "■"*'"• ""'""'                            HERSHEL  SMITH  the  newspaper  acted  to  good  faith   m  the 

™  S^  foTi^Tv  ^"5^,Ji,       ^J\JS'"        The  bill  (H.R.  61001   for  the  relief  of  '"»««•■  The  conclusion  of  the  Post  Office 

whicHe  ^ug^p^Lanent  hm.X  T^l     ^ershel  Smith,  publisher  of  the  Lindsay  o-Pann-"'  «HmnariMs  the  equltl«i  of  the 

washit^n^."^                *  """*  '"  ""     News,  of  Lindsay,  Okla.,  was  consider^.  ^"ri"taM°''           "  ""  ""^""*'-  '™" 

The  problem  In  this  ease,  as  Is  noted  In  the     ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  q    (^    ,  „                    oircumstanr«.  .„h 

Department  of  the  Navy  letter.  Is  that  Mr.     time,  and  passed.  espePialVv  since  ^e^eSJ^JSlnSn;  ™ 

f^'^^l^TnS^^S  "r^J?  -faii""'  """         **"■;  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  ^^r^l'^'^T'^t^^T^'^l  ^l 

,^  H     f^   ""T?  '",1  '°*"'  '""   ""     ihahimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  Department  would  have  no  objection  to  the 

would  be  reimbursed  for  the  following  ex-     the  RxcoBO  an  excerpt  from  the  report  enactment  of  H.R  8100." 

(a)  Paymmt  of  per  diem  to  an  employees      '^0    91-1484) ,  explaining  the  purposes  '"  ,?!*.|2U''L^'«„T^^"  ^  '^  ""! 

dependents                                                           of  the  measure.  *""  '"e  above  position  of  the  Department 

jb)    Payment  of  temporary  quart«a   or         There  being  no  objeotlon.  the  excerpt  ^e'^i.i'c^'ns^SSTf'a^bl'y "  '""  "'"■ 

^^J^Z^m             '  "  '^'"^''     ^  °"'=™'  ^  ^  P^*"*  *»  ^'  ««"'«'•  *«-'  "-"-   °  "^  fa^of'  this  Claim 

(c)  Mlscenaieous  expenses  associated  with      "  foHows:  the  oonmuttee  concurs  in  the  recommenda- 

dlscontlnulng  residence  at  one  station  and                                      PuaK«iE  l'l^f,^,',^Z^,S^\]^^"^I°!!^ 

establishing  residence  mddent  to  permanent         The  purpose  of  the  propond  legislation  Is  S^Wv                                     '       considered 

duty  travel.                                                               to  relieve  Herahel  Smith.  pubUsher  of  ttaa  oraoiy. 

The  Navy  report  notea  that  under  appU-     Undaay  News  of  Lindsay,  Okla..  of  llabUtty  —^^-^m,— 
cable  laws  and  regulations,  the  three  Itema     of   8988.77  for  a  suboequently  determined 

mentioned  above  are  not  authorized  as  the      nndw  payment  of   postage   on   second-class  BELL  PASSED  OVER 

basis  for  payments  to  employees  assigned  for     malllnga  of  the  Undiay  News  In  tha  pwlod  rn.,  i.,„   ,„  -    .,«»...   ....         „.     . 

training  to  a  non-Oovernment  facility.  Mr.      from  September  22.   1982.  through  July  22,  "*  DIU   (iljt..  7.Jtt4)    lor  the  relief  of 

Beck  was  authorleed  to  be  reimbursed  for     1984.  Mrs.  Pearl  C.  Davis  was  announced, 

travel  expenses  In  the  amount  of  8111.98         The  bin  would  provide  for  the  refund  of  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Over.  Mr.  President. 

SSili'!!r.,a.'^'"  ""  amount  of  840,  for  a      any  amounts  paid  In  r««Inctlon  of  the  obllga-  The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pr«  tem- 

totai  of  8181.98.                                                   tion  refenrsd  to  m  the  bUl.  pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordeiwl 
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FRANK  B.  DART 


The  bm  (HJl.  13182)  for  the  relief  of 
IVank  E.  Dart  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  R«co«D  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
iNo.  91-1486),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recosd. 
as  follows: 


The  purpoM  of  the  propoeed  legUUtlon  1« 
to  provide  that  the  cl&]m  of  Frank  E.  Dart, 
Chief  Radarman.  U.8.  Navy,  for  the  loss  of 
hia  household  goods  and  personal  effects  In 
a  warehouse  Ore  la  to  be  considered  and,  M 
found  merltortous,  paid  in  accordance  with 
the  provuiona  of  the  MUltarr  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Emploreea  Claims  Act  to  19S4.  It  Is 
fortlur  provided  that  the  United  States  Is 
to  be  •ubrogaud  to  the  rights  of  the  said 
Frank  >.  Dart  against  any  third  parties  baaed 
on  the  same  loss  to  tbe  extent  of  the  amount 
so  paid. 


HJl.  131«  as  orlglnaUy  tntroduoed  in  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives  provided  for  the 
payment  of  M.878,  to  Frank  E  Dan  In  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  hia  personal  effects 
and  household  goods.  The  Department  of  the 
Navy  In  Its  report  on  the  bill  IzuUcated  It 
had  no  objection  to  the  bin  subjeot  to  cer- 
tain modifications  as  outlined  In  its  report. 
Tbe  Bouse  of  Bepresentatlvee  adopted  those 
modifications  In  the  present  Mil. 

Chief  Radarman  Frank  E.  Dart's  household 
effects  were  dfetroyed  by  are  on  February  IS. 
IftflB,  while  being  stored  at  OolUnRS  Moving 
and  StOTage.  Westerly,  RJ.  These  elTeota  had 
been  temporarily  stored  at  Government  ex- 
pense, but  the  180-day  time  Umlt  for  such 
Btoraffe  had  expired  on  February  1,  1M9. 
Chle*  Dert  was  awaiting  CXrvomment  bousing 
which  had  not  become  available  during  the 
180-day  period.  Under  these  circumstances  he 
toft  his  effects  In  "private  storage"  and  It  was 
during  thU  period  that  they  were  destroyed. 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Dart  originally  filed  a 
claim  for  MJ53.90  ard  aie  claims  Investigat- 
ing officer  recommended  favorable  cons!  dera- 
tion on  March  7,  1989,  However,  the  Navy 
pointed  out  that  the  amount  recommended 
on  the  basis  of  the  MlUbary  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees  Claim  Act  and  lu  Imple- 
menting regTjladons  would  have  been  si.'SM. 
Tbe  Inequity  of  the  situation  Is  clear  when 
It  Is  considered  that  Chief  Dart  would  have 
been  paid  this  amount  had  the  effects  con- 
tlntied  In  storage  at  government  expense,  or 
had  the  Are  occurred  during  the  180-day 
period.  This  figure  Is  based  on  the  value  of 
Itcma  claimed,  lees  depreciation  In  aooord- 
anoe  with  standard  depreciation  tables.  The 
ongtnal  claim  listed  all  items  at  original 
cost.  These  depreciation  ftguree  are  based  on 
depreciation  from  the  date  of  acquisition  to 
the  time  of  placing  them  In  storage.  August 
1988.  and  not  to  the  data  of  the  loss.  This  Is 
the  standard  approaeh  taken  by  the  Navy  In 
such  oases. 

Th*  bill  authorlaaa  the  settlement  of  Chief 
Dart's  claim  by  the  Navy  under  the  pro- 
cedures set  up  by  the  MUltary  Personnel  and 
Civilian  Employees  Claims  Act. 

The  committee  Is  In  agreement  with  the 
Doncluslons  arrived  at  by  the  House  com- 
mittee and  accordingly  recommends  favor- 
able consldstmtlon  of  HJt.  1S1S2  without 
amendment. 

It  has  been  noted  that  relief  has  been 
granted  In  a  similar  case.  8  948  of  the  90th 


BELIIEF  FOR  CgRTAUT  RETIRED 
OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY,  NAVT, 
AMD  AIR  FORCE 

The  bm  (HJl.  13878)  for  the  relief  of 
certain  retired  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RicosD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1487) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 


he  served  In  any  capacity  •■  s  msmbar  of 
th*  miutarr  or  naval  forcee  of  the  United 
States  prior  to  November  13, 1918:  (3)  he  was 
retired  under  any  provision  of  law  prior  to 
June  1.  1943.  and  waa  subaequently  called 
to  active  duty:  and  (3 )  he  was  returned  to  an 
Inactive  status  on  a  retired  list  after  May 
31,  1943:  Provtdti.  Th^t  a  claim  for  stich 
r«lred  pay  shall  be  filed  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  by  each  such  officer  or  by 
hla  designated  beneficiary,  within  1  year  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  enactment  of  this  act.' 
"Public  Law  89-39A.  supra  Is  Identical  to 
proposed  legislation  suggested  to  Congress 
by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  on  behalf 
There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt     S*  *'  Department  of  Defense,  to  •  report 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcou. 
as  follows: 


The  purpcae  of  the  proposed  legislation  U 
to  pay  certain  retired  offlceis  the  amounts 
opposite  their  names  In  full  settlement  of 
their  claims  for  retroactive  payment  of  re- 
tired pay  as  autliorlzed  by  the  act  of  April 
14,  19««,  Public  Law  8^-398  (80  Stat.  130) . 

SrATXMZMT 

The  facts  of  the  case  as  contained  to  House 
Heport  No.  91-1044  are  as  foUows: 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  re- 
port on  an  earlier  bin,  HJl.  10*41  of  the  90th 
Congress,  suggested  the  language  contained 
m  the  bin  H.B.  18878.  Hi  that  report  the 
Army  stated  that  It  was  not  opposed  to  In- 
tent of  the  earlier  bill,  that  la  to  grant  reUef 
to  theee  retired  officers,  but  that  In  view  of 
the  limited  number  Involved  It  was  recom- 
mended that  relief  take  the  form  of  a  private 
bin  naming  the  Individuals  affected.  It  was 
further  suggested  that  the  committee  secure 
from  the  General  Accounting  Office  the 
names  of  the  officers  m  this  particular  cate- 
gory. The  namae  Included  In  the  blU  Intro- 
duced In  the  present  Congress  are  those 
Identified  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 

"The  officers  named  In  the  bm  were  In  the 
category  of  persons  meant  to  be  covered  by 
Public  Law  89-39S,  that  la  retired  military 
personnel  whoee  rights  to  retired  pay  within 
the  meaning  of  paragraph  4.  section  15  of  the 
Pay  Readjustment  Act  of  1943  had  been  re- 
organized by  the  Comptroller  General,  but 
who  were  barred  by  the  10-year  statute  of 
limitations  from  payment  prior  to  that  pe- 
riod. In  effect.  Public  Law  8»-39S  waived  the 
10-year  limitation  when  claims  were  filed 
within  a  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
that  law.  The  committee  understands  that 
tbe  officers  named  In  this  bill  filed  timely 
claims  under  the  89th  Congress  law.  These 
claims  were  denied  becau.u  each  officer  hsd 
previously  brought  cases  before  the  Oourt 
of  Claims  Involving  otber  Issues  concerning 
retirement  and  the  Comptroller  General  held 
that  the  precise  tssue  concerning  retirement 
under  the  1943  act  could  have  Ijeen  litigated 
In  those  cases  a.-id  therefore  the  oAeers  were 
barred  of  subsequent  payment  even  though 
the  statute  of  limitations  had  been  waived 
by  Public  Law  80-398. 

■THIS  committee  feels  that  this  small 
group  of  retired  officers  should  not  be  denied 
payments  to  which  they  would  have  been 
entitled  but  for  the  faet  that  they  were  In- 
volved In  earlier  UUgstlon.  As  w«r«  noted  by 
the  Army  In  Its  report  on  HJt.  10641.  of  the 
90th  Oonrres!.  the  legislative  history  of 
Public  Law  89-3S9.  Indicate  a  desire  to  per- 
mit payment  of  the  fuU  amount  of  retired 
pay  to  tbe  retired  offloera  of  tJus  cateitory. 
The  ellglhlllty  of  theee  officers  Is  defined  In 
Puhlle  Law  69-398  which  provided: 

"That  the  limitation  of  time  prescribed 
by  tbe  act  of  October  9.  1940  (M  Stat.  1081: 
31  VB.C.  387).  Is  hereby  waived  with  rnipect 


Sr,^    .     !t^^^"^'  '^^  <"  '"'  "^^  »°  '"»1™'  'Of  increased  retired  pay  by  any 

CtongTM  tigned  by  the  Prealdent  on  May  n,  retired  officer  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force 

1988  which  granted  relief  to  Bugene  Sidney  Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard.  Cowt  and  Geo^ 

Markovllz   under  almUar  dnmmstanees.  detlc  Survey,  or  Public  Health  Servloa  If  (1) 
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dBt«(l  Aupist  27.  1903,  addressed  to  the  chftlr- 
man  of  the  Houne  Commltl^e  on  ttae  Jndlol- 
•ry.  conoernlng  HJl.  33M  88th  OongreM,  a 
bill  "Por  tbe  relief  of  certain  retired  otBoen 
of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force*  By  a  Miiu 
of  decisions  commenclag  with  Carroll  v. 
United  States  {117  Ot.  CI.  63  (1M8)>.  the 
Oourt  of  Clalma  determined  that  offlcere  who 
served  on  active  duty  before  Novemher  13, 
1918.  were  retired  before  June  1.  1943,  azid 
were  ordered  to  active  duty  and  returned  to 
the  retired  list  after  May  31.  1942.  by  reaeon 
of  physical  dlMblllty.  were  'hereafter  re- 
tired' within  the  meaning  of  paragraph  4, 
section  18.  of  the  Pay  Readjustment  Act  o* 
1943  (50  Stat.  359)  and  were  entitled  to  re- 
tired pay  at  the  rate  of  76  per  centum  of  ac- 
tive duty  pay  at  the  time  of  their  second  re- 
tirement. Theee  declaJons  permitted  euch  ofll- 
cera  to  include  time  spent  on  retired  lists  for 
pay  purposes.  The  Comptroller  General  Ini- 
tially objected  to  the  re-retlrement  theory  of 
the  oourt  and  did  not  acquiesce  until  1963. 
The  court  extended  Its  holding  In  1960  to 
cover  offloera  retired  on  the  basts  of  longvr- 
Ity  (Gordon  v.  United  State*,  134  Ct.  CI.  B40 
{196fl) ).  In  1968  the  Comptroller  General  de- 
termined that  he  would  follow  the  decisions 
of  the  oourt  with  respect  to  those  offloen  i»- 
retlred  for  longevity  (Ms.  Comp.  Oen.  B- 
13704.  Sept.  30.  1068), 

"The  Army  In  Its  report  noted  that  wbHe 
the  offlceca  who  sued  In  the  Oourt  of  Claims 
could  not  recover,  by  such  suit,  the  unpaid 
portion  erf  their  retired  pay  accruing  during 
the  periods  preceding  six  years  prior  to  the 
filing  of  their  petition  In  the  Court  of  Claims. 
This  recovery  was  barred  by  the  8  year  statute 
of  limitations  (38  ns.O.  3601) .  Theee  officers 
and  many  other  similarly  situated  who  did 
not  file  arult  In  the  Court  of  Claims,  or  who 
filed  and  withdrew  their  petition,  filed  dUOms 
with  the  General  Acootmting  Offlee. 

"The  legislative  history  of  Public  Iaw 
89-396  (H.  Kept  No.  367.  fl9th  Oong..  flrst  seas. 
(1906)  and  S.  RepC.  No.  893,  80ih  Oon^.. 
first  ?eas  (1966))  Indicates  that  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  were  under  the 
Impression  that  after  the  General  Accounting 
Office  acquiesced  In  the  Court  of  Claims  de- 
cisions and  the  offlcers  presented  their  claims 
to  the  General  Accounting  OfSoe,  they  were 
paid  the  remaining  accrued  unpaid  retired 
pay  not  barred  by  the  lO-year  statute  of  limi- 
tations (act  of  October  9.  1940.  54  Stat.  1061, 
31  U.S.C.  71a  and  337).  It  was  apparently  as- 
sumed that  when  the  General  Accounting 
Orace  claims  were  paid  the  claimants  had  re- 
ceived all  their  retired  pay  accruing,  under 
the  law  as  determined  by  the  Court  of  Claims, 
during  the  10  years  preceding  the  filing  of 
their  claims  with  the  General  Accounting 
Ofllce.  The  money  had  been  received  from  one 
or  a  eombmaUon  of  the  following  three 
Bources:  (1)  By  regular  monthly  paymsats 
from  their  respective  services:  (3)  under  a 
Court  of  Claims  Judgment;  or  (8)  from  the 
General  Accounting  Ofllce.  In  other  words, 
for  thl*  10-year  period,  they  had  reoelvad 
sums  the  U>tal  of  which  was  equal  to  what 
they  would  have  received  for  the  period  had 
the  law.  as  detenalned  by  the  Oourt  of 
Claims,  been  followed  from  the  dat*  of  tbelx 


r»-r«tU«ment.  The  Departmani  of  the  Army 
was  under  the  same  Impression  and,  speaking 
for  the  Department  of  Defense,  eo  informed 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when 
reporting  on  Hli.  3364,  supra  <H.  Kept.  No. 
367,  supra,  and  S.  Kept.  No.  893.  supra).  It 
now  appears  that  the  officers  filing  claims, 
without  Court  of  Claims  Judgments,  received 
settlement  for  the  full  10  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  their  claims  with  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  Those  with  Court  of  CUlma ' 
Judgments  received  settlement  from  the  date 
10  years  preoedlng  tbe  filing  of  their  claims 
with  the  General  Accounting  Office  to  the 
date  6  years  preceding  tbe  filing  of  tbelr  peti- 
tion In  tbe  Court  of  Claims.  Thl«  appears  to 
be  the  case  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
period  upon  which  tbe  Judgment  was  com- 
puted did  not  cover,  in  all  oases,  tbe  full 
6  yean. 

"In  the  General  Accounting  Office  report  on 
BJl.  10641  on  July  10,  1967,  referred  to  the 
case  of  one  of  the  officers  named  In  the 
present  bill.  MaJ.  Oliver  Holden,  The  Army 
In  lt«  r(^>ort  noted  that  Major  Holden  s  case 
was  one  of  the  13  In  which  Judgmeojt  was  en- 
tered and  it  appears,  therefore,  that  the  prob- 
lem Is  limited  to  13  or  less  persons.  Under 
Pnuall  {FriKxeU  v.  VjUted  States.  133  Ct.  CI. 
337  (1963) )  and  the  series  of  decisions  com- 
manomg  with  Carroll  v.  Untted  States,  supra, 
Major  Holden  was  entitled  to  Increased  re- 
tired pay  from  September  31.  1944.  TTn- 
dar  tbe  Oourt  of  Claims  Judgment  be  was 
paid  «3333.36. 

"The  Army  report  details  the  attempts  of 
Major  Holden  to  cl&rlfy  his  retirement  sltua- 
tloa.  In  that  connectiosi  the  Army  reviewed 
the  various  statements  concerning  the  prin- 
ciple of  ree  judicata  as  ai^lled  to  these  of- 
ficers. The  Army  report  contsdns  the  follow- 
ing quotation  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
statement  which  the  committee  feels  Is  a 
good  expresGlQci  of  the  basis  for  the  denial  In- 
volved in  theee  cases: 

"  'As  previously  pointed  out.  Major  Holdeh 
woa  entltlad  upoo  his  reverslDn  to  an  Inac- 
tive duty  atatxis  on  the  tvtlred  list  (Sep- 
tember 31.  1944) ,  to  the  re-retlrement  bene- 
fits of  the  fourth  paragraph  otf  seoUon  15 
of  the  1943  law.  The  Court  of  Claims  has 
held  that  entitlement  to  monthly  retired  pay 
constitutes  a  continuing  claim  tJ'd  that  a 
new  cauae  of  action  aocrues  at  the  end  of 
each  monthly  pay  period.  Also,  that  all  the 
monthly  payments  which  become  due  within 
the  6-year  period  prior  to  the  filing  of  a 
petition  in  the  Oourt  of  Olatms  are  not 
barred  by  the  provisions  of  38  n.S.C.  3601. 
(See  l«m«r  v.  Untied  States.  168  Ct.  CI.  347 
(1904):  Oonlon  v.  United  States.  134  Ct.  Ol. 
840  (19d&);  and  Frtedrjuin  v.  United  States. 
ISO  Clt.  CL  1  (1963).)  Hence,  at  the  tlm£ 
of  filing  of  Oourt  of  Claims  petition  No. 
60147  by  Major  Hblden,  the  oourt  had  com- 
plete Jurisdiction  of  his  then  existing  cause 
of  action  for  the  full  amount  of  retired  pay 
due  for  the  6-year  period  preoedlng  May  16. 
1961,  the  date  the  petition  was  filed.  There- 
fore, in  the,  action  instituted  by  him  In  that 
petition  he  couJd  have  presented  a  claim  for 
Increased  monthly  retired  pay  cotpputed  In 
aocordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  fourth 
paragraph  of  section  15  of  the  1943  law  for 
the  period  commencing  ,May  16,  1946.' 

"(Then  follows  quotaticma  from  and  clta- 
Uoos  to  the  following:  StraOley  v.  Bath 
PorUvnA  Cement  Oo.  77  A  343  (1910)  Keller 
T.  Olaon.  ITS  SwW.  38  (1916)  MeCropoKicn 
tije  iTiswance  Co.  v.  Rtphter.  78  P.  3d  507 
(1937)  34  CJ.  838.  Judgments,  SucoeealPe 
oatisee  of  action,] 

"  'The  rule  indicated  above  appears  partic- 
ularly approprlaU  for  application  In  situa- 
tions Involving  Judicial  action  to  oollect  the 
amount  btileved  to  be  due  as  retired  jwy  at 
the  time  such  action  Is  commenced,  based  on 
a  lasa  favorable  legal  theory  and  for  a  shorter 
period  of  time  .than  actually  was  Involved. 
AU  of  tba  facts  xelotlng  to  Major  Bolden's 


retlnd  pay  rlghla  during  the  period  May  16. 
1940.  to  May  16, 1961,  arising  from  the  failure 
of  the  Oovemment  to  pay  him  Increased  re- 
tired pay  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  lourth  paragraph  of  section 
16  of  the  1943  law  wore  known  to  him  when 
he  filed  his  petlUon  No.  60147  on  May  16. 
1961.  Consequently,  his  claim  for  any  monthly 
Installments  of  Increased  retired  pay  which 
were  past  due  and  unpaid  for  the  period  not 
barred  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  court  by 
38  n.S.C,  3601  could  and  should  have  been 
Included  In  that  action.  Having  filed  suit  for 
and  obtained  a  Judgment  covering  only  a 
port  of  that  period,  no  consideration  may 
now  be  given  that  port  of  his  claim  relating 
to  the  earlier  portion  of  that  period.' 
"In  reply  to  this,  the  Army  report  stated: 
"  'The  Comptroller  General  Is  legally  cor- 
rect In  denying  the  claims  for  the  periods 
subsequent  to  6  years  preceding  the  filing  of 
the  Oourt  of  Claims  petlUons  (May  15.  1966. 
In  the  ease  of  Holden).  Tbe  Comptroller 
General  la  legally  oorrect  In  denying,  before 
the  enactment  of  Public  lisw  89-306.  all 
claims  for  retired  pay  accruing  prior  to  the 
date  10  years  preceding  the  filing  of  the 
Claims  by  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office. 
Accordingly,  the  claimants  have  no  legal  right 
to  the  money  now  claimed.  But,  as  a  general 
rule,  no  legal  right  or  obligation  Is  presup- 
posed In  private  relief  legislation.  The  ob- 
ligation, If  any,  is  a  moral  obligation  based 
on  equity  and  good  conscience  or,  as  wo-s 
stated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  "such  as 
are  baaed  on  the  conscience  or  honor  of  an 
Individual"  (United  States  v.  Realty,  136  TJ.8. 
427  (1898)).  The  Comptroller  General's  cor- 
rect application  of  the  general  legal  prin- 
ciple of  res  Judicata  to  the  case  of  Major 
Holden  and  others  similarly  situated,  after 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  89-306.  appears 
to  have  caused  a  result  now  anticipated  by. 
itpA  contrary  to  the  Intent  of.  Congress  as 
evidenced  by  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
69-396  and  the  legislative  history  thereof. 

"  "The  legislative  history  of  S&-390  Indi- 
cates that  It  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  that 
the  beneficiaries  of  that  act  were  to  receive 
a  sum  which,  when  added  to  the  sum  re- 
ceived as  retired  pay  from  their  regpectlve 
services,  the  sum  paid  on  the  Oourt  of  Claims 
Judgments  In  their  coses,  and  the  sum  paid 
on  tbelr  claims  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral, would  eqiuil  the  sum  which  they  wouM 
have  received  as  retired  pay  from  their  re- 
spective services  had  their  retired  pay  been 
computed  under  the  law,  as  determined  by 
tbe  Oourt  of  Ololms  from  the  date  of  tbefr 
retirementi. 

"  The  I>epartment  of  tJ»e  Array  on  beSialf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  did  not  oppose 
Public  lAw  89-996  which  It  was  thought 
would  reach  the  apparent  reeult  mtended  by 
OongTMB  as  stated  above.  The  Department  of 
the  Army,  on  behalf  of  the  Oepartment  of 
Detfenae.  is  not  oppooad  to  the  intent  at  th* 
present  bin,  tout,  in  vtaw  of  the  llttlted  Bom- 
ber of  persons  mvolwsd  f  11  or  loaa) ,  n  ti  wag- 
gested  that  the  bin  be  aaraded  to  award 
named  individuals  stated  sosoDiifta.  TtM 
names  and  amounts,  oompnted  aa  sqggeatad 
abom.  should  be  avana&la  Crom  ttia  Oomp- 
troUor  Oenoral.  HixiB  o^rooob  wonld  avoid 
the  undesirable  precedent  of  widvlng  eetab- 
UBhed  legal  prinolplas  for  «  »>y*<»*^  nosAar 
of  people  but  stni  accomidtah  tbe  desired  re- 
■<iuH.  An  outline  of  a  bill  designed  to  oecom- 
pUsh  this  purpoOT  Is  Inolcsad.* 

Tbe  oomn^ttes  agiMa  with  the  vlswa  «x- 
presaed  In  the  Army  report  ot  196«  on  the  bUl 
in  the  90th  OoagrNs.  It  Is  recomowndsd  th* 
blU  BJft.  13070,  OS  oaMSkdsd.  b*  favorably 
coDstdsnd." 

In  ogrsetBsnt  with  tbs  tIsws  off  th*  BoiMt, 
the  oommmee  reoommsrwled  the  b(U  favor- 
ably- 
Attached  hereto  and  niada  a  port  bencff 
ar»  ttw  reports  tram  th*  BtanUxf  of  tlw 
Anay  and  the  Oooqitroller  Osnwal  eff  tbe 
Unltod  etauo. 


OBPAKricKirT  or  tbs  Axict. 

Woahinglon.  D.O..  October  2.  S9i%. 
Hon.  Bmanusl  Celles, 

Ohoimutn.    Committee    on    the    Judiotarj/, 
HouMe  of  Repre^enXattces. 

DxAK  Mr.  Cbaieman:  Reference  Is  made  to 
your  request  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Defease  on 
HA.  10641,  90th  Congrese,  a  blU  to  amend 
Che  act  of  AprU  14.  1966.  for  th«  relief  of 
certain  retired  ofllcen  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  The  Department  of  the  Army  has 
been  assigned  responsibility  for  expressing 
the  views  of  the  Deportment  of  Defense  on 
thiehUl. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  Pub- 
lic Law  89-305  (80  SUt.  130)  by  adding: 

"Sxc.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  prior  deci- 
sion or  the  bar  of  res  Judicata,  any  claim 
filed  with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
within  the  time  specified  in  section  1  of  this 
Act  shall  be  considered  and.  if  found  meri- 
torious, paid  in  aooordance  with  applicable 
law." 

The  Deportment  of  the  Army  on  behalf  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Is  nob  opposed  to 
enactment  of  the  btU  amended  as  stjgge&ted 
below. 

Public  Law  89-396  (60  SUt.  120)  pro- 
Tldes: 

"That  the  llmlt&tton  of  time  prescribed  by 
the  act  of  October  9,  1940  (64  Stat.  1061: 
31  U.S.C.  337).  Is  hereby  waived  with  respect 
to  claims  for  Increased  retired  pay  by  any 
retired  officer  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Air  FOrce. 
Marine  Corps.  Coast  Guard,  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  or  Public  Health  Service,  If  (1) 
he  served  In  any  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  November  12,  1918:  (3)  he  was  retired 
under  any  provision  of  law  prior  to  June  1, 
1943,  and  was  subsequently  c&Ued  to  active 
duty:  and  (3)  he  was  returned  to  an  Inactive 
status  on  a  retired  list  after  May  31.  1943: 
Provided.  That  a  claim  for  euch  retired  pay 
shall  be  filed  with  the  General  Accounting 
Office  by  each  such  officer  or  by  his  desig- 
nated beneficiary,  within  1  year  following  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  act" 

Public  Law  89-395,  supra,  is  Identical  to 
proposed  leglslatlooi  suggested  to  Congress 
by  the  Depart2nent  of  the  Army,  on  behalf 
of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  a  repeat 
dated  August  27,  1963,  addressed  to  the 
chairman  ot  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  concerning  H.II.  3354.  88th  Con- 
gress, a  bill  "Por  the  relief  of  certain  retired 
officers  of  the  Anny.  Navy,  and  Air  Force." 
By  a  series  of  decisions  oommendng  with 
Carroll  v.  United  States  (117  ct.  CI.  53 
(1948) ,  the  Court  of  Claims  determined  that 
offloera  who  served  on  active  duty  before 
November  It .  1918.  were  ret  Ired  before 
Jtine  1.  IW*.  and  were  ordered  to  active 
duty  and  returned  to  the  retired  lis*  after 
May  31,  1042.  by  reason  of  phyaLcai  disability, 
were  "h-reafter  retired"  wltWn  the  meonlr^ 
of  paragraph  4,  section  16.  of  the  Par  Re- 
adjustment Act  of  1949  (66  Stat  869)  and 
war«  entitled  to  retired  pay  at  the  rat«  of 
76  per  cantum  of  active  duty  pay  at  t*ie  time 
of  their  aeoond  retirement.  These  dedslona 
permitted  such  officers  to  Include  time  Ispeat 
on  retired  llste  for  pay  purposes  The  Oemp- 
taoUcr  Gen«vl  initially  objected  to  tbs  re- 
tlrsizKnt  theory  of  the  court  and  did  not 
aoqulescs  until  1963.  Tbe  court  extended  Ita 
bidding  In  1966  to  cover  offlcen  retired  on 
tbe  basis  of  longevity  (Gordon  v.  Vnited 
SUtca,  134  Ot.  CI.  850  (195«n.  In  1966  the 
ComptroUsT  General  dStermlned  that  he 
woald  fonow  the  deelBlons  of  the  court 
wUb  respect  to  tltoee  officers  re^retlred 
for  longevity  <Mb.  Comp.  Oen.  B-187S64. 
Sspt.  30.  1968). 

.  Tti»  officer?  who  sued  tn  th*  Court  at 
ClMLma  could  not  recover,  by  sttch  suit,  the 
unpaid  portion  of  their  retired  pay  accruing 
during  the  periods  preoeciing  6  years  prior 
to  tthe  flUa«  <a  their  psUUon  in  tbs  Ooxut 
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ot  Claim*.  This  tvcovery  waa  barred  by  the 
e-7«ar  statute  or  iimitaciooa  (26  U^.C.  3501 1 . 
Theae  officers  and  many  othera  Blmllarly  rit- 
ust«d  whjo  did  not  file  RUtt  lb  the  Court  of 
ClAlnu,  or  who  filed  and  withdrew  their  peti- 
tion, filed  claims  with  the  General  Aceount- 
ing  Office. 

Aa  reported  In  Senate  Report  No.  992,  S9th 
CoQgms.  first  woBlon  41f>^).  the  Comp- 
troller General  stated.  In  reporting  on  H.R. 
9363,  Seth  Congress  (Bubetaatlally  Identical 
to  the  bin  enacted  as  PubUc  Iaw  8S-^96. 
except  the  beneficiaries  were  named) : 

"Of  Che  «1  officers  named  In  H.R,  ftM2.  57 
filed  petitions  in  the  X7.S.  Court  of  Claims  for 
increased  retired  pay.  Twelve  obtained  judg- 
ments agalzut  the  United  States  for  lncr«i»ed 
retired  pay  from  a  date  fl  yeant  prior  to  the 
date  of  filing  of  the  petition  to  date  of  Judg- 
ment All  57  officers  presented  claims  to  the 
General  Accounting  Office  for  Increased  re- 
tired pay  for  periods  preceding  tbooe  cohered 
by  the  claims  set  out  In  the  Court  of  Claims 
petitions.  The  officer*  whose  petitions  did  not 
progress  to  Judgment  deposited  motions  to 
dlamlas  the  petltlona  with  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  be  held  in  eecrow  pending  setUetnent 
of  their  dalms  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Upon  Mttlement.  the  dl!?mlsaal  mo- 
Uons  were  filed  In  the  Court  of  Claims.  In 
each  of  the  57  cases— with  two  exceptions — 
the  General  Aoooujitlng  Office  authorlaed 
payment  of  the  locreased  retired  pay  from 
the  date  10  years  prior  to  the  date  of  receipt 
of  the  claim  in  the  General  Accounlng  Office 
to  a  current  date,  except  that  In  the  Judg- 
ment cases  settlement  was  allowed  to  the  day 
preceding  the  commencement  date  of  the 
period  covered  by  the  court  Judgment.  It  Is 
understood  that  the  Increased  retired  pay 
was  paid  monthly  thereafter,  from  the  ter- 
minal dates  of  the  Judgments  and  Account- 
ing Office  settlements,  by  the  admlnlstratlTe 
offices  concerned." 

The  legislative  hlrtory  of  PubUc  Law  a&- 
395  (H.  Kept.  No.  057,  80th  CoD^..  first  aess. 
(1»W)  and  S.  Kept.  No.  363.  asth  Cong.,  first 
seas.  (lOflS))  indlcatee  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee oo  the  Judiciary  were  under  the  Im- 
pression that,  after  the  General  Accounting 
Office  scqulesced  in  the  Court  of  CUunu  de- 
ctftlons  and  the  officers  presented  their  clatnu 
to  the  CSeneroI  Aooountln^  Office,  they  were 
paid  the  remaining  accrued  unpaid  retired 
pay  not  barred  by  the  lO-year  eUtute  of 
limitations  (act  of  October  9,  1040.  54  sut. 
10«,  31  UB.C.  71«  and  237).  The  commit- 
tees were  under  the  ImpreBslon  that  when 
the  General  Accounting  Office  claims  were 
paid  the  claimants  had  received  all  their  re- 
tired pay  aocrulng.  under  the  law  as  detail 
mined  by  the  Court  of  Claims,  during  the  10 
years  preceding  the  filing  of  thelj  claims 
with  the  Geocral  Accounting  Office.  The 
money  bad  been  received  from  one  or  a  com- 
btziatlon  oif  the  foUovlng  three  eourcee:  fl) 
By  regular  monthly  payments  from  their  re- 
fpectlve  senrloee:  (3)  Uikder  a  Court  of  Claims 
Judgment;  or  (3)  f*om  t2ie  General  Account- 
ing Office.  In  other  words,  for  this  lO-year 
period,  they  had  reoedTed  sums  the  total  of 
which  waa  equal  to  what  they  would  have 
received  for  the  period  had  the  law.  as  de- 
termined by  i:hc  Court  of  Claims,  been  fol- 
lowed from  the  date  of  their  re-re tlremcot. 
The  Department  of  the  Army  wa?  under  the 
same  mipreeskm  and,  spealrtne  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  so  informed  tfte  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  when  reporting 
on  H-R  8364.  supra  (H.  Rept  No.  357.  rapra. 
and  3-  Bept.  No.  892  supra)  It  now  appeani 
that  the  ccmgresstonal  committee  and  the 
Department  of  Defense  mlsunderrtood  the 
clrctxmatances.  It  now  appears  that  tbe  of- 
ficers filing  claims,  without  Oourt  of  Olatms 
Judgments,  received  aettlemeat  for  the  fan 
10  yeare  preceding  the  OMng  of  their  claims 
wtth  the  Genera]  AocouxMing  OfBce.  l^oae 


with  Court  of  Claims  Judfmeuu  received 
settlement  from  the  dat^  10  years  preceding 
the  filing  of  their  d alma  with  the  General 
Accounting  Office  to  the  date  6  years  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  their  petition  In  tbe 
Oourt  of  Claims.  This  appear^  to  be  the  case 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tiie  period 
upon  which  the  judgment  was  computed  did 
not  cover,  in  all  cases,  the  full  B  years. 

In  reporting  on  the  current  bill  (Ms.  Comp. 
Gen.  B-145158.  July  10,  1007) ,  tbe  Comptrol- 
ler  General  cited  the  case  of  MaJ.  Oliver  Hol- 
den  {Holden  v.  United  States,  123  Ct.  Cl  860) 
to  Illustrate  the  problem  that  HJi.  10541  la 
designed  to  overcome.  Major  Holden's  caj«e 
waa  one  of  the  12  In  which  Judgment  waa 
entered  and  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
problem  la  limited  to  12  or  less  persons.  Un- 
der PrlzMll  (Frizzetl  v.  United  State*.  123 
Ct.  Cl.  337  (1962))  and  the  series  of  deci- 
sions commencing  with  Carroll  v.  United 
States,  supra.  Major  Holden  was  entitled  to 
increased  retired  pay  from  September  21, 
1044.  Under  the  Court  of  Claims  Judgment. 
he  was  paid  •3332J5. 

On  April  2,  1957,  Biajor  Holden  filed  two 
claims  with  the  General  Accounting  Office 
for  his  Increased  pay  from  March  1,  1D47. 
These  claims  were  predicated,  according  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  on  the  Court  of 
Claims  decision  In  the  case  of  Gordon  (Gor- 
don V.  United  States.  134  Ct.  Cl.  840  (103fl) ). 
Both  were  denied  on  May  13.  1967,  because 
the  General  Accounting  Office  did  not  accept 
Gordon  as  precedent  for  settlement  action 
on  such  claims  (Ms.  Camp.  Gen_A-66721. 
May  7.  1059).  Reconsideration  waa  requested 
and,  in  response  thereto  (Ms.  Comp.  Gen.  A- 
56721,  May  7.  1069) .  the  Comptroller  General 
stated : 

"Since  this  claim  wu  received  In  our  office 
April  2.  1957.  that  portion  of  the  claim 
covering  tbe  period  prior  to  April  2.  1847.  be- 
ing over  10  years  old.  Is  barred  by  ttie  act  of 
October  9.  1940.  54  Stat  1061. 

"The  Judgment  obtained  by  Major  Holden 
m  the  case  of  Holden  v.  United  States,  cov- 
ered tbe  period  from  June  29.  1948,  to  April 
39.  19S2.  While  this  la  only  a  port  of  the 
period,  covered  by  his  present  claim  the  re- 
n^tlrement  question  decided  in  the  Gordon 
c»9e  might  have  been  litigated  In  the  Holden 
case.  Since  this  was  not  done  and  tbe  Judg- 
oaent  entered  In  the  Holden  case  has  been 
paid,  tbe  present  claim  Is  of  such  doubtful 
validity  as  not  to  warrant  favorable  action 
by  us  at  thU  time,  28  UB.C.  2617  See  also 
Heiser  v.  Woodruff  et  al..  327  UjS.  736;  Grubb 
v.  Public  UtiHtiea  Commission,  381  U-S,  407. 
47B  and  Vn^ted  States  r.  Calijomio  and  Ore- 
gon LaTid  Co..  192  US.  355.  358. " 

Major  Hcdden  apparently  again  filed  a  claim 
after  eaactment  of  Public  I*w  89-395.  for. 
In  a  decision  dated  January  23,  1067  (46 
Comp.  Gen,  630).  the  Comptroller  Genexal 
menUoned  a  request  for  "review  of  the  octtan 
taken  in  General  Aoeountlog  Office  settle- 
ment dvted  Sepftcraber  30.  1966.  on  the  claim 
of  MaJ.  Oliver  Hodden.  U.8.  Army,  retired, 
for  Increased  retired  pay  sought  by  him  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  on  Apcm  14.  1066,  of 
Public  Larlr  89-395.  BO  Stat  130."  He  further 
stated  that  the  *3,3S3  35  received  by  Major 
Holdea  under  the  Oourt  of  Claims  Judsrment 
represented  Che  scoount  due  Major  RMden 
for  the  p^lod  J\me  39.  1948,  through  April 
30.  1952.  The  Judgment  waw  entered  on  July 
15.  1952.  and  there  la  nothing  in  the  Judg- 
ment to  show  that  the  sum  awarded  Is  for 
retfrM  pay  aoorulng  during  the  period  June 
29,  1948,  th-wugh  Ap*l]  30.  1062  It  appears 
that  the  sum  oOQid  as  easily  represent  the 
sum  accruing  during  tlie  period  August  12. 
IMS,  rhrMigh  Judgment'  fJtily  IB!  t9B2)  as, 
aooordlng"  to  trie  Oomptroller  General  f48 
C-omp.  Gen.  620) .  and  as  stated  In  the  peW- 
rton,  l^e  suit  wu  Tor  Increased  retired  pay 
betiefits  *br  the  per^Jd  eomntenctng  Augrtet 
12.  1948.  And  extending  tmtfl  the  date  upon 
which  the  Judgment  may  be  entered  therein." 


The  Oomptroller  Oenerml  again  refers  to 
the  September  30,  1966.  settlement  action 
as  follows  r46  Conq>.  Gen.  620) : 

"The  bar  of  the  10-year  statute  of  limita- 
tions Major  Hf^den  s  claim  for  Increased 
retired  pay  computed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  section 
15  of  the  1942  law  has  been  removed  by  Pub- 
lic Law  80-306,  and  the  amount  of  810,785.69, 
representing  such  Increaeed  retired  pay  for 
the  periods  September  21,  1944,  to  May  16, 
1046.  and  July  16,  1963,  to  August  SI.  1966. 
Inclusive,  was  oertined  due  him  In  the  settle- 
ment of  September  30,  1966.  However,  that 
part  of  his  claim  covering  the  period  May  16, 
1045,  to  July  15,  1962,  Inclusive,  was  denied 
for  the  reason  that  such  period  "Is  barred 
by  the  doctrine  of  rest  fudicata  as  a  re.sult  of 
the  Oourt  of  Claims  decision  In  tbe  case  of 
Holden  V.  United  States.  123  Ct.  CT.  866 
(1082).*  Tou  object  to  application  of  the  bar 
of  res  judicata  to  the  periods  May  16,  1945, 
to  June  28,  1948.  and  May  1.  1963,  to  July  16. 
1962.  Inclusive." 

He  explains  the  denial  of  tbe  claim  for  the 
period  May  1,  1952,  to  July  15.  1952.  Inclusive. 
as  follows : 

"Tbe  claim  advanced  by  Major  Holden  In 
Court  of  Claims  petition  No.  50147.  expressly 
covered  the  period  to  tbe  date  'upon  whiob 
Judgment  may  be  entered  herein.'  Since 
Judgment  was  entered  therein  on  July  15. 
1962,  the  matter  of  applying  the  bar  of  rei 
judicata  to  the  period  May  1,  1963,  to  July 
15,  1953,  Inclusive,  falls  squarely  within  the 
holding  of  tbe  Court  of  dalms  In  tbe  case 
of  Joseph  A.  Herbert  plaintiff  No.  6  In  Arm- 
strong.  et  al.  v.  United  States.  156  Ct.  Cl. 
177.  decided  July  19.  1961. 

"Joseph  A.  Herbert  was  plaintiff  No.  M 
In  the  case  of  Aguinaldo,  et  aL  v.  United 
States.  Ct.  Cl.  No.  49726.  wherein  he  sued  for 
Increased  retired  pay  computed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  decision  In  Sanders  v.  United 
States,  130  Ot.  Cl.  501  (1951)  'commencing 
with  his  release  to  an  Inactive  duty  status 
and  continuity  to  date  of  Judgment.'  A  judg- 
ment was  entered  in  that  caae  on  April  7, 
1953,  allowing  Herbert  Increased  retired  pay 
under  the  Sandere  rule  for  the  period  Nov- 
ember 7,  1946.  to  September  30,  1949,  Inclu- 
sive. 

"Subaequeillly,  Herbert  became  plaintiff 
No.  6  In  the  Armstrong  case  In  which  the 
court  In  the  decision  of  July  19. 1961.  pointed 
out  that  he.  Herbert,  was  seeking  Judgment 
for  Increased  dlsablltty  retired  pay  computed 
under  section  402(d)  of  the  Career  Compen. 
satlon  Act  of  1949.  chapter  681.  63  SUt.  818. 
for  the  period  from  October  l,  i960,  through 
December  31.  1058,  (Since  the  Armstronff 
petition.  Ct.  Cl.  No.  431-56,  waa  not  filed  un-. 
til  Oct.  6.  1956.  the  provisions  of  28  UB.C. 
2501  barred  the  Court  of  Claims  frccn  jurla- 
dtctlon  of  the  period  Oct.  1,  1949,  to  Sept. 
30.  1950.  Inclusive.) 

"The  court  concluded  that  the  Judgment 
of  April  7,  1953,  on  the  Aguinaldo  petition 
had  been  erroneously  entered  'for  the  entire 
period*  for  which  HeriMrt  had  sued  and  di- 
rected that  such  Judgment  be  amended  to 
accord  with  the  stipulation  of  the  parties 
which  actually  covered  the  period  November 
7.  1946.  to  September  30,  1949.  only.  See  the 
order  Issued  by  the  Court  of  Claims  July  19. 
1961.  In  AguinaJdo.  et  al.  v.  United  States 
(Ct.  Cl.  No.  49736).  amending  the  Judgment 
of  April  7,  1963,  indicating  that  the  Judg- 
ment of  April  7,  1953,  otherwise  would  have 
barred  any  further  claim  by  Hertwrt  for  ad- 
ditional retired  pay  for  the  period  preceding 
April  8,  1953." 

"Many  other  similar  Sanders  type  Judg- 
ments were  amended  by  the  court.  See.  fOr 
example.  Court  of  Claims  order  of  Septem- 
ber 21,  1903,  amending  among  others,  the 
Judgment  of  October  6.  1953.  In  the  case 
of  James  Bernard  McCarthy,  et  al.  t.  Unit- 
ed States  (Ct.  Cl.  i*o.  49950).  Thus,  it  to 
clear  that  tinless  amended  the  Judgments  m 
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those  cases  would  have  raised  tbe  oar  of 
rea  judicata  'to  date  of  Judgment.*  Ttux 
rule  U  applicable  In  Major  Holden's  caae 
and  In  the  absence  of  an  amendment  by  the 
court  of  tbe  Judgment  rendered  on  July  15. 
1953.  on  Court  of  Claims  petition  No.  60147 
effectively  reetrlcUng  the  bar  of  rea  Judicata 
to  tbe  period  preceding  May  l.  1953.  tbe 
disallowance  of  that  part  of  the  claim  cov- 
ering the  period  May  1.  1952,  to  July  15. 
1953,  Inclusive,  Is  sustained." 

There  Is  no  explanation  of  the  view  that 
the  period  BCay  1.  1952.  through  July  15. 
1962,  was  included  In  the  Court  of  Claims 
Judgment  but  there  waa  no  payment  of  ac- 
crued pay  for  that  period  of  the  Judgment. 
Nor  Is  there  an  explanation  of  the  view 
that  the  period  June  30.  1948,  to  August 
13,  1948.  Is  covered  by  the  judgment  and 
he  waa  paid  the  accrued  pay  for  that  period 
under  the  Judgment.  Note  that  Holden  aslced 
m  his  Court  of  Claims  petition  for  unpaid 
accrued  retired  pay  for  a  period  "commencing 
August  12.  1048"  and  ending  with  judg- 
ment. 

The  Comptroller  General  explains  tbe  de- 
nial of  tbe  claim  for  the  other  periods  sub- 
sequent to  May  15,  1945  (the  date  6  years 
preceding  the  daU  of  the  filing  of  the  Court 
w  Claims  petition),  as  follows: 

"As  prerlouBly  pointed  out.  Major  Holden 
was  entitled  upwn  his  reversion  to  on  In- 
active duty  status  on  the  retired  list  (Sept. 
21,  1944),  to  the  re-retlrement  benefits  of 
the  fourth  paragraph  of  section  16  of  the 
1943  law.  The  Coxirt  of  Claims  has  held  that 
entitlement  to  monthly  retired  pay  con- 
stitutes a  continuing  claim  and  that  a  new 
cause  of  action  accrues  at  the  end  of  each 
monthly  pay  period.  Also,  that  all  the  month- 
ly payments  which  became  due  wlthm  the 
6-year  period  prior  to  the  filing  of  a  petition 
In  the  Court  of  Claims  are  not  barred  by  the 
provisions  of  38  U.S.C.  3501  See  Lemer  v. 
United  States  (168  Ct.  Cl.  247  (1964)):  Gor- 
don V.  united  States  (184  Ct.  Cl.  840  (1956) ) . 
and  FHedman  v.  United  States  (169  Ct.  Cl-  1 
(1963)).  Hence,  at  the  time  of  filing  of 
Oourt  of  Claims  petition  No.  50147.  by  Ma- 
jor Holden.  the  court  had  complete  Jurisdic- 
tion of  his  then  existing  cause  of  action  for 
tbe  full  amount  of  retired  pay  due  for  tbe 
6-year  period  preceding  May  16.  1951.  the 
date  the  petition  was  filed.  Therefore,  In  the 
action  Instituted  by  him  In  that  petition  he 
could  have  presented  a  claim  for  increased 
monthly  retired  pay  computed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provlBlons  of  tbe  fourth  para- 
graph of  section  16  of  tbe  1942  law  for  the 
period  commencing  May  16.  1046." 

(Then  follows  quotations  from  and  cita- 
tions to  the  following:  Stradley  v,  Bath 
Portland  Cement  Co.  TJ  A.  242  (1910):  Ketter 
V.  Olson.  173  8.W.  38  (1915):  Metropolitan 
Life  iTis.  Co.  V.  Rtehter  78  P.  3d  307  (1937) 
34  C.J.  838.  Judgments,  successive  causes  of 
action. ) 

"The  rule  indicated  above  appears  partic- 
ularly appropriate  for  apUcatlon  in  situa- 
tions Involving  judicial  action  to  coUect  the 
amount  believed  to  be  due  as  retired  pay  at 
the  time  such  action  la  cotnmenced,  based  on 
a  less  favorable  legal  theory  and  for  a  shorter 
period  of  time  than  actually  was  Involved. 
All  of  the  facts  relating  to  Major  Holden's 
retired  pay  rlghte  during  tbe  period  May  16. 
1945.  to  Moy  16, 1951,  arising  from  the  failure 
of  the  Government  to  pay  him  Increased 
reUred  pay  computed  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  fourth  paragraph  of  section 
15  of  taie  1942  law  were  known  to  him  when 
he  filed  his  petition  No.  50147  on  May  16, 
1951.  Consequently,  hit  claim  for  any 
monthly  Installmenta  of  lapeaaed  retired 
pay  which  were  pest  d\ie  ontT  iinpald  for  tbe 
period  not  barred  from  the  Jurtsdletlon  of 
the  court  by  38  U.8.C.  2501  could  and  should 
have  been  Included  In  that  action.  Having 
filed  suit  for  and  obtained  a  Judgment  cover- 
ing only  a  part  of  that  period,  no  con- 
alitaiilluu  may  aaw  b«  strcn  tliat  pan  of  his 


claim  relating  to  tbe  earlier  pnrtlon  of  that 
period." 

Tbe  Comptroller  General  u  legally  correct 
In  denying  the  claims  for  tbe  periods  subse- 
quent to  6  years  preceding  tbe  filing  of  the 
Court  of  Claims  petitions  (May  15,  1066.  in 
tbe  case  of  Holden  > .  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral is  legally  correct  In  denying,  before  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  89-395.  all  claims 
for  retired  pay  accruing  prior  to  tbe  date  10 
Vears  preceding  tbe  filing  of  the  claims  by 
tbe  General  Accotmtlng  OOloe.  Accordingly. 
the  clalmanu  have  no  legal  right  to  tbe 
money  now  claimed.  But.  as  a  general  rule, 
no  legal  right  or  obligation  is  presupposed  in 
private  relief  legislation.  The  obligation,  If 
any.  Is  a  moral  obligation  based  on  equity  and 
good  conscience  or,  as  was  stated  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  "Sucii  as  are  based  on  the 
conscience  or  honor  of  an  Individual"  {U.S. 
V.  Realty,  136  VS.  437  (1896)).  The 
Comptroller  General's  correct  application  of 
the  general  legal  principle  of  res  Judicata  to 
the  caae  of  Major  Holden  and  others  similarly 
situated,  after  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
B9-395,  appears  to  have  caused  a  result  not 
anticipated  by,  and  contrary  to,  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  evidenced  by  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  89-395  and  the  legislative  his- 
tory thereof. 

The  legldaUve  history  of  80-396  Indicates 
that  It  was  the  intent  of  Congreae  that  the 
beneficiaries  of  that  act  were  to  receive  a 
sum  whlcb.  when  added  to  the  sum  received 
OS  retired  pay  from  their  respective  services, 
the  sum  paid  on  the  Oourt  of  Claims  judg- 
ments In  their  cases,  and  the  sum  paid  on. 
their  claims  with  the  Oomptroller  General, 
would  equal  the  sum  which  they  would  have 
received  aa  retired  pay  from  their  respective 
services  had  their  retired  pay  been  oomputed 
under  the  law.  as  determined  by  tbe  Cotu^ 
of  Claims,  from  the  date  of  th^r  re-retlre- 
ment. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  on  bebaU  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  did  no»  opposa 
Public  Law  89-305  which  It  wae  thought 
would  reach  the  apparent  result  intended  by 
Congress  as  stated  above.  The  Department 
of  the  Army,  on  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  la  not  opposed  to  the  Intent  of 
the  present  bin.  but.  in  view  of  Oie  limited 
number  of  persons  involved  (12  or  lese).  It 
Is  suggested  that  the  bin  be  amemded  to 
award  named  Individuals  stated  amounts. 
The  names  and  amounts,  computed  as  sug- 
gested above,  should  be  available  from  the 
Comptroller  General.  This  approach  would 
avoid,  the  undesirable  precedent  of  waiving 
eetabllshed  legal  principles  for  a  limited 
number  of  people  but  etlll  •ceompllsh  the 
desired  resuK.  An  outline  of  a  hill  designed 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  La  enoloeed. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation,  amended  as 
Guggeeted,  win  cause  no  apparent  Increase 
in  budgetary  requirements  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenee. 

This  report  has  been  coordinated  in  tbe 
Department  of  Defense  in  accordance  with 
procedures  preeortbed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advlsea  that, 
from  tbe  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
prognun.  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presen- 
tation of  this  report  for  the  considearatlon  of 
the  committee. 
Sincerely. 

SxUfXXT   R.   RXSOK, 

Secretary  of  the  Army. 
A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  retired  offloers 
of  tbe  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertca  M  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  funds  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  each  Indiridual  rwmed  In 
section  3  of  thla  Act  the  sum  opposite  his 
name.  Tbe  sum  Mated  Is  to  oocotttute  fttll 
satisfaction  of  each  named  individual^  claim 


for  unpaid  reUred  pay  accruing  svibaequeDt 
to  hla  return  to  an  Inactive  status  on  a 
retired  list  of  an  Armed  Force  after  May  31, 
1043,  and  before  tbe  settlement  of  a  claim 
filed  with  the  General  Accounting  Office  un- 
der the  Act  of  April  14.  1966,  Public  Iaw  89- 
395  (80  Stat.  130). 

Sac.  3.  The  claimants  under  this  Act  and 
the  amount  due  each  are  as  follows: 

The  report  of  the  Comptroller  General  on 
tbe  bill  H-R.  13676  commenting  on  the  con- 
tents and  policy  implications  of  thot  bill  Is 
set  out  below.  Tbe  Comptroller  General  con- 
cluded that  whether  special  relief  such  as  is 
provided  in  this  bill  la  to  be  accorded  the 
individuals  named  in  tbe  bill.  Is  a  matter  of 
policy  for  determination  by  Congress, 

COKPTaoLLER     GCNXRAL     Or    THX 

Umrso  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  i,  19S9 
B-146158. 
Hon,    ETMUVUEL   CKt.LEX. 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dxaa  Mb.  Cbaibmax:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  November  12.  1960,  request- 
ing our  views  on  HJI.  13676,  01st  Congreas.  a 
bin  for  the  relief  of  certain  retired  officers 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 

Section  1  of  tbe  bill  would  authorise  and 
direct  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
to  each  individual  named  in  section  3  the 
sum  stated  opposite  his  name.  Such  payment 
Is  to  constitu  te  ful  1  saUsf ac  Uon  of  each 
named  Individual's  claim  for  unpaid  retired 
p:iy  accruing  subsequent  to  his  return  to  an 
Inactive  status  on  a  retired  list  of  an  armed 
force  after  May  31.  1043,  and  before  tbe 
fiettlement  of  a  claim  filed  with  tbe  General 
Accounting  OfHce  under  the  act  of  April  14. 
1966.  Public  Law  80-395  (80  Stat.  130). 

Tbe  names  of  tbe  claimants  and  tbe 
amount  due  each  individual  are  set  forth  In 
section  3  as  follows: 

"MaJ.    Charles    F.    Friaael,    U.S.     Amount 
Army  (retired) »5,80fl.e7 

"Mrs.  Grace  D.  Harrington,  desig- 
nated beneficiary  and  widow 
of  Col.  James  B.  Harrington, 
US.  Army   (retired) 3,347.04 

"Maj.  Oliver  Holden,  U.8.  Army 

(retired)   6.804.98 

"Oomdr.  Ftank  G.  Kuta,  UjS.  Navy 

(retired)   __ 9.406.11 

"Cosndr.  Charles  E.  Lofgren,  U.S. 

Navy    (retired) 18.176.11*' 

The  act  of  April  14.  1066,  Public  Law  80- 
306,  waived  the  10-year  statute  of  limita- 
tion* (31  VS.C.  237)— which  baia  considera- 
tion of  all  claims  against  tbe  United  States 
not  received  In  tbe  General  Aocountlng  Of- 
fice within  10  f\ill  years  after  tbe  date  tbe 
claim  accrues — with  respect  to  claims  for  in- 
creased retired  pay  by  any  offloer  of  the  uni- 
formed services  there  mentioned  if  he  oth- 
erwise met  the  requirements  prescribed  in 
that  taw.  In  settling  claims  under  the  act  of 
April  14,  1966.  we  authorize  payment  only  as 
to  such  periods  of  time  that  the  10-year 
barring  act  would  be  the  sole  legal  Impedi- 
ment No  other  statutory  provision  or  eetab- 
Ushed  legal  doctrine,  such  as  tbe  bar  of  res 
Judtoata.  was  aJTected  by  tbe  1966  law. 

By  reports  dated  June  16.  1960.  and  August 
7.  1969,  B-146158,  we  furnished  your  com- 
mittee with  the  names  of  tbe  claimants  and 
the  amount  due  each  Individual  as  set  forth 
in  section  3  of  HR,  13676  These  clalmanU 
were  denied  additional  retired  pay  for  speci- 
fied periods  under  PubUc  Law  80-395  be- 
cause of  tbe  doctrine  of  res  judicata. 

While  H.B.  13676  makes  no  reference  to 
the  bar  of  res  Jxidlcata.  it  would,  in  effect, 
make  that  doctrine  Inapphcable  to  tbe  per- 
sons named  m  section  2.  insofar  as  tbe  pay- 
ments here  involved  are  concerned.  See  in 
this  connection  HJt.  10541,  90th  Congress 
and  our  report  to  you  on  that  bU]  dated 
July     10.    1967.    B-14fil68,    oopy     enclosed. 
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The  qufwtlon  whether  *  few  IndlvM- 
uaUi.  Uk»  tboea  nuned  In  section  3  of  the 
bill,  sbonld  be  granted  a  prefnvntlA]  bene- 
fit not  Boconlecl  claimanT^  generally  le  a 
Riatter  ot  policy  for  determination  by  Oan- 

BMW. 

Sincerely  yours, 

R.  r.  Kxujn. 
AMtistant    Comptrotter    General    of    the 
Umttd  State*. 
(Tbe  report  of  tbe  Oeneral  Accounting  Of- 
fice on  the  bill  H.R    lOMl  of  the  OOtb  Con- 
free*,  which  questioned  the  relief  proposed 
la  tbe  blU  in  that  Congress  U  u  follows:) 

OOICFTIOU.KE      OCNXEAL      or 

TH»    UWTTB)    9rAT«B. 

WatMnfftan,  D.C..  July  10,  X9e7. 
B-14dIB8. 
BOCL  EMAKUXL  CCI.T.P. 

Ohairvum.  Committee  on  tfie  Jwlicittry, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkmi  Ml  Chaixmak:  Reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  June  30,  1967.  requesting 
our  views  on  HJR.  10641  to  amend  the  act  of 
Apni  14.  1966.  for  the  relief  of  certain  retired 
officers  of  tbe  Army.  Nary,  and  Air  Force. 

The  act  of  j^trli  li.  1966.  PubUo  Law  89- 

395  <aO  6Ut.  120).  waived  the  10-year  sUt- 
ute  of  limitations  (31  VS.C.  237)— which 
bars  oonalderatlon  of  all  claims  against  the 
t7&lt«d  States  not  received  In  the  General 
Accounting  Office  wltMn  10  full  jrears  after 
tbe  date  the  claim  acoruee — with  reepect  to 
oUlma  for  Increaeed  retired  pay  by  any  re- 
tired officer  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force, 
l&rlne  Corps.  Coast  Guard.  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  or  Public  Health  Service.  If  fl) 
be  served  In  any  c&padty  as  a  member  of  the 
mtUtary  or  naval  forc«s  of  the  United  States 
prior  to  November  13,  1918:  (3)  he  was  re- 
tired under  any  provision  of  law  prior  to 
June  1.  1943.  and  was  subsequently  called  to 
Mftlve  duty,  and  (S)  he  was  returned  to  an 
inactive  status  on  a  retired  list  after  ifay  31. 
1943.  The  law  required  that  a  claim  for  such 
rvttred  list  after  May  31.  1M2.  The  law  re- 
quired that  a  claim  for  such  reUred  pay  be 
filed  with  the  General  Aecoontlng  Office  by 
aach  such  officer  or  by  his  dealtrnated  benefi- 
ciary, within  1  year  followLng  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  act.    - 

In  settling  claims  under  PubUo  Iaw  89- 
396,  azid  having  in  mind  the  clear  language 
of  that  act  aad  the  eqtxaliy  clear  purpose 
underlying  its  enactment,  ve  authorized 
payment  (vlien  otherwise  proper)  only  as  to 
moh  periods  of  time  that  ti>e  to-year  bar- 
rlpg  act  would  be  the  sole  legal  Impodlmeut. 
No  other  statutory  provision  or  eetabBahed 
legal  doctrine,  such  as  tha  bar  of  its  Judl- 
data,  mm  affected  by  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
Uo Law  80-395. 

BJt.  10541  would  amend  Public  Law  89- 

396  by  adding  a  new  section  to  read  as  fol- 
towi:  ""iB 

"8«:.  a.  Notwithstanding  any  prior  decision 
or  the  bar  of  res  Judicata,  any  claim  Oled 
with  the  Oeneral  Accounting  CMOce  within 
the  time  specified  in  section  1  of  this  act 
■hall  be  coo£ldered  and.  If  found  meritorious. 
Pfhld  In  accordance  with  applicable  law." 

The  new  seoClon  2  would,  as  we  under- 
stand It.  recQQve  the  bar  (if  rea  Judicata  on 
claims  filed  in  tAte  Oeneral  Accounting  OfflcQ 
within  the  time  limitation  in  which  such 
bar  was  applied.  While  we  have  no  statistlai 
reopecting  the  number  of  claims  in  which 
th«  b«  of  res  judicata  was  applied.  It  to 
b«Ue«ed  that  tbe  Bamber  Involved  to  rela- 
uvaly  aamaU. 

As  an  example  of  one  ot  the  few  clutma 
under  Public  Law  89-396  which  ms  denied 
In  part  by  our  Office  because  of  the  bar  of 
res  judicata,  there  Is  enclosed  for  your  ta- 
foamatlon  a  copy  of  our  decision  of  January 
33,  1967.  A-6a7ai.  concerning  the  case  of 
Ma].  Oliver  BoHlen,  X3S.  Army,  retired. 

Oenerally.  we  do  not  view  wtth  favor  leg- 
talatlon.  such  as  HS.  10641.  which  would 
waive  or  renwrc  the  bar  of  c«s  Judicata  In 
connection  with  the  settlement  of  claims. 


Claims  of  many  other  Indlvtduala.  not  com- 
ing within  the  scope  of  PubUc  Iaw  89-396. 
have  been  denied  because  of  tbe  doctrine 
Of  ree  Judicata.  See  for  example  enclosed 
copy  of  our  report  to  your  committee  dated 
October  26,  1966.  B-63M9.  B-139993.  on  ILB. 
18037.  a9th  Ooogms.  for  the  relief  of  Oom- 
mander  Albert  G.  Berry.  Jr.  The  question  of 
whether  a  few  Individuals  who  have  received 
one  special  benefit  under  PubUc  Lav  89-396 
not  accorded  claimants  generally  (relief  from 
the  bar  of  the  statute  of  limitations)  should 
be  granted  a  Mcond  preferential  benefit  (re- 
lief from  rule  of  res  Judicata)  as  a  matter 
of  policy  for  determination  by  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 


AatUiant  CoTnptrotter  General 

of  the  VnUed  States. 


IRWIN  KATZ 


The  bin  (HJl.  13808)  for  the  retief  of 
Irwin  K&U  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  tbe  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcohd  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  9l-1488>,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  to 
to  pay  $800  to  Irwin  Kats.  of  Brooklyn.  Wf.T.. 
in  fun  sett1«ment  af  bis  cUlms  for  losses  and 
expenses  and  penalttee  due  to  the  canotila- 
tlon  of  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of  a 
home  In  New  Tort  because  of  his  forcad 
transfer  of  emDloyment  from  tbe  Naval  Ap- 
plied Selenoa  Laboratory  in  Brooklyii. 

STATTl^CNT 

The  facts  of  the  case,  as  contained  in 
House  Benort  Ho.  1506.  are  as  follow*: 

"Thm  events  referred  to  in  the  bill  date 
bwk  to  April  Of  1909  when  Mr.  Irwin  Kate 
ent«r«d  Into  a  contract  to  purchase  a  house 
on  9C«ten  Islnnd  K.T.  At  that  time  he  made 
a  deposit  of  63000  as  required  by  the  con> 
tract.  As  la  noted  in  the  Navy  Denartment  re- 
port on  the  bin.  on  April  34,  1969,  the  Naval 
Annlied  Sdenoe  Laboratory  emoloyees  were 
adTlaad  thst  the  laboratory  would  reduce  op- 
erations and.  In  particular.  Mr.  Kats'  func- 
tion would  be  transferred  to  the  Navv  Weap- 
ons  Zjaboratary.  Dahlirren.  Va.  Actlnjt  upon 
thlq  noiloe  of  his  transfer  to  the  Naval  Weap- 
ons Laboratory.  Dahlirren,  Mr.  Kats  canceled 
his  oontraot.  The  general  release  was  dated 
Mav  16,  1969-  Before  the  contract  was  can- 
celed a  representative  of  the  Navy  Anolled 
Science  Laboratory  commtmlcated  with  the 
NftVT  Office  of  Civilian  Manrxiwer  Manaee- 
ment  to  determine  whether  there  was  any 
erlBtinK  authorltv  t-o  favorably  cwnslder  Mir. 
Katz'  potential  claims  for  flnanclal  losses  In 
<ytnneHlon  with  the  transaction.  He  was  fld- 
Tlsed  there  was  none.  At  that  time  Mr.  Kata 
wa*  scheduled  to  be  transferred  to  the  Naval 
Weannns  Laboratorv  In  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber 1940.  In  the  meantime,  however,  he  ob- 
ta'ned  a  posltloTi  with  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Oontrol  Admlntrtratlon  Deoart- 
ment  of  Tnterlor,  Kdlson  N  J.,  effective  Octo- 
ber 19.  1969  The  Naw  etat«d  «hat  it  vao  ad- 
vised that  tttls  area  Is  also  outside  the  com- 
mutlntr  araa  of  8taten  bland. 

"The  VAT7  has  baned  tta  onrxvltfoo  to 
relief  In  this  instance  on  the  fRct  that  exlnt- 
i™r  law  floes  not  provide  for  relrnhnrwem-nt 
In  Mr,  Rste^  case.  This,  of  eonrae.  Is  whv  he 
has  aDoe«i*d  to  the  Con«Tesa  for  relief.  The 
New  has  further  objected  to  raUef  on  the 
foUowtng  RTcmndi: 

*  'Nor  do  we  beB«ve  tti*  Oovvnunent  can 
be  the  Insurer  of  every  property  transaction 


of  tta  Federal  employees.  The  alternatives 
available  to  Mr.  Kats  were  not  under  the 
control  of  bis  employer  and  thus  the  Oovera- 
ment  should  not  have  i/3  reimburse  him  for 
any  cost  which  resulted  from  the  course  he 
choae.' 

"The  committee  has  considered  thto  ob- 
jection, and  has  concluded  that  It  falls  to 
consider  the  basic  equity  to  the  case,  and 
that  Is  that  the  employee  suffered  a  loss  due 
to  the  transfer  made  neceesary  by  reductions 
St  the  Naval  Science  Laboratory.  It  ia  not 
contended  that  the  Oovemment  exerciaad 
control  over  the  employee's  contract  or  Ms 
decision  to  enter  the  contract.  At  best,  thto 
seems  a  collateral  point.  In  the  opinion  of 
tbe  conunlttee  the  Issue  to  that  under  ap- 
plicable law.  employees  are  preeently  reim- 
bursed for  costs  and  expensea  incident  to 
forced  sales  of  property  due  to  transfers,  but 
ttiat  no  such  authority  exists  for  a  loss  such 
as  suffered  by  Mr.  Kate  Bad  he  closed  the 
real  estate  transaction  and  been  conveyed 
title  to  the  property,  then  he  would  have 
been  covered  by  the  laws  referred  to  by  the 
Navy.  The  fact  that  he  reoelved  notice  of 
the  transfer  shortly  after  the  contract  via 
slRued  caused  him  to  act  to  attempt  to  ad- 
lust  the  matter.  He  was  able  to  limit  the  for- 
feiture to  tSOO.  Thto  probably  to  leas  than 
the  reimbursable  coets  and  expenses  (generally 
recogrnlzed  under  the  law  concerning  real 
estate  sales  incident  to  transfer.  The  00m- 
mlttee  feeto  thto  to  a  proper  case  for  legisla- 
tive relief.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  IHll. 
amended  to  provide  for  payment  (tf  MOO.  the 
amount  of  the  deposit  withheld,  be  favorably 
oonsldered." 

After  review  of  the  facts  of  thto  claim,  the 
committee  oonours  In  the  recommendation 
of  the  House  Committee  and  recommends 
that  the  bill  HJt.  18806  be  considered  favor- 
ably. 


December  19,  1970 
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THADDEUB  J.  PAWLAK 

The  bin  fHJR.  15270>  for  the  relief  of 
Thaddeus  J.  Pawlak  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pamed. 

Mr.  MAWSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoRD  an  excemt  from  the  report 
<No.  01-1489).  explaining  tbe  purposes 
of  the  measiure. 

There  being  no  oblectlon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«co«d. 
as  follows: 

Ft'syoeg 

Ttie  purpose  of  the  proposed  le«i8latlo& 
to  to  pay  a  sum^  not  to  exceed  •1.043J0  to 
Thaddeus  J.  Pawlak.  of  the  t>epartment  of 
the  Army,  formerly  of  Chicago,  111.,  who  re- 
ported to  a  new  dutv  station  at  Port  Sheri- 
dan. H\..  on  May  7.  1067.  for  relocation  allow- 
ances authorlied  by  the  Administrative  Ex- 
penses Act  of  IMfl  feo  Stat.  806) .  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  retpjlatlons 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  contained  In 
circular  No.  A-«e.  revised  October  13.  1986, 
except  that  the  time  limits  contained  in 
section  4. Id  of  the  circular  will  not  be  ap- 
plied to  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  relocation. 


Tbe  facts  or  the  case  as  contained  In  House 
Report  No.  91-1960  are  as  followe: 

•TTie  Department  of  the  Army  In  Its  re- 
port on  the  bin  Indicated  that  It  had  no  ob- 
jection to  Its  enactment. 

"The  events  giving  rise  to  the  introduction 
of  this  bill  date  back  to  January  10.  1067, 
when  Mr.  Pawlak  was  a  civilian  employee 
m  Headquarters.  5th  Army.  Chicago,  ni.,  in 
grade  OS-ia.  Oq  that  data  he  was  notified 
ot  a  transfer  on  a  permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion to  Fart  Sheridan,  Hi.,  on  tha  outskirts 
of  the  ctty  of  Ohtcago.  Ho  r^Hirtea  for  dtiiy 
at  the  new  station  on  May  7,  1987.  On  No- 


vemt>er  30,  1007,  Mr.  Pawlak  signed  a  con- 
tract to  purchase  a  building  under  construc- 
tion. The  contract  spedfled  a  completion 
date  of  Apni  30,  loee.  On  March  16.  IMS, 
Mr.  Pawlak  anticipate  that,  due  to  weather 
conditions,  the  completion  date  would  not 
be  met.  He  wrote  to  the  housing  offloer, 
Reviewing  and  Approving  Authority,  Head- 
quarters, Port  Sheridan,  and  requested  an 
extension  until  June  30,  1068,  to  claim  re- 
imbursement of  relocation  expenses,  like 
Army  report  Indicated  that  Mr.  Pawlak  acted 
m  good  faith.  The  extension  was  not  granted 
but  on  April  30.  1068.  he  was  advised  by  Mr. 
Heany,  the  acting  chief  of  the  Flnanoe  Serv- 
ices Branch.  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff,  Comp- 
troller, 5th  Army,  that  '•  •  •  the  contract 
date  within  the  l-yeor  llmnatloa  could  be 
construed  as  the  settlement  date  fior  entitle- 
ment purposes  and  that  be  should  teav*  no 
difficulty  in  securing  reimburaement.  •  •  •' 
Mr.  Pawlak  states  that  he  relied  on  this  in- 
formation and  that  he  oould  have  settled 
before  tbe  expiration  of  the  1-year  limitation 
but  did  not  becauee  of  the  erroneous  infor- 
mation that  he  received.  The  closing  state- 
ment for  the  purchase  of  the  reeidenoe  at 
the  new  duty  station  is  dated  May  31,  1008. 
and  the  cdoemg  statement  for  tbe  sale  of 
the  residence  at  the  old  station  la  dated 
June  13.  1968.  The  new  residence  was  not 
completed  until  September  &,  1908. 

"On  January  15,  1069,  Mr.  Pawlak  appUed 
to  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  reim- 
bursement of  expenses  In  the  aoMrant  of 
6334JS0  for  the  sale  of  his  residence  at  his 
old  duty  station  and  t8l8  In  connection  with 
the  purchase  of  his  residence  at  his  new 
duty  station.  The  application  was  denied,  and 
he  was  advised  by  letter  from  the  aailstant 
adjutant.  Headquarters.  Port  Sheridan,  dated 
January  21.  19e».  that  ••  •  •  under  existing 
regulations  settlement  must  be  completed 
not  later  than  1  year  after  employee  reports 
for  duty  at  new  station.  Closing  statementa 
were  after  the  l-year  limitation.* 

"Relocation  expensea  for  civilian  employees 
of  the  Oovernment  are  covered  by  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  80-610.  80  Stat.  333 
(lOeO).  as  amended.  fiU.8.C.  67a4(a)  (1067). 
Section  23  provides: 

"  'Under  such  r^nJl^tlons  as  the  President 
m^y  prescribe  and  to  the  extent  deemed  nec- 
essary and  appropriate,  as  provided  therein. 
appropriations  or  other  funds  available  to 
the  departmenu  for  administrative  expenses 
shall  be  available  for  the  reimbursement  of 
all  or  psj't  of  the  following  expenses  of  travel 
and  transportation  under  subsection  (a)  of 
section  1  of  this  Act: 

"'(4)  Tbe  expenses  of  tbe  sale  of  tbe 
t^etdanoe  (or  the  settlement  of  an  unexpired 
lease)  of  the  officer  or  employee  at  the  old 
official  station  and  purchase  of  a  home  at  the 
new  official  stAUon  required  to  be  paid  by 
Mm  when  the  old  and  the  new  official  sta- 
tions are  located  within  tbe  United  States 
(including  tbe  District  of  Oolumbla) ,  Its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Blco.  and  tbe  Canal  Zone,  but  re- 
imbursement for  brokerage  foes  on  the  sale 
of  the  realdenoe  and  other  expeneee  under 
tills  subsection  shall  not  exceed  those  cus- 
tomarily charged  in  the  locality  where  the 
residence  la  located  and  no  reimbursement 
shall  be  made  for  losses  on  the  sale  of  the 
residence.  This  prorLslon  applies  regardless 
of  whether  the  title  to  the  residence  or  the 
unexpired  lease  Is  in  tha  name  of  the  offloer 
or  employee  alone,  In  the  Joint  names  ot  Xhm 
officer  or  employee  and  a  member  of  his  ixn- 
mediate  family  alcme.' 

"Whttle  the  Congress  did  not  speciacally  im- 
pose any  time  limitations,  the  Office  of  Man- 
agemeiit  and  Budget  regulation  did  so  in  in- 
terpreting and  Implementing  the  statute  In 
tta  Ctrouiar  No.  A~6e.  revised.  October  13. 
1966,  entitled.  Ilsfulations  governing  pay- 
asnt  ot  tt»vti  sjid  tmn^KstaUon  expenses 


at  dvlUfen   oBlcen   and   employs—   of   tbe 

United  States.' 

"Seotlens  4<1)  <a)  and  (d)  of  the  eiroiilar. 
supra,  provide  tor  h>iniburasment  under  tiM 
following  conditions: 

*"(a)  A  permanent  change  of  stattoa  is 
authorized  or  approved  atid  the  old  and  osw 
official  stations  are  located  within  the  M 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  texrl- 
'torles  and  posswslons  of  the  United  Statss, 
the  Oommoawaalth  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
Canal  Zone,  and  the  employee  has  signed  an 
B^reemeat  as  required  in  subsection  1.3c. 

" '  (d)  The  settlement  dates  tor  the  sale 
and  piirchsM  or  lesfie  termination  transac- 
tions for  which  reUnhursement  Is  requested 
are  not  later  than  one  year  after  the  dote 
on  which  the  employee  reported  for  duty  ot 
the  neif^  official  station,  except  that  an  ap- 
propriate extension  of  time  may  be  author- 
ized b;  tbe  hesd  of  ths  department  or  his 
designee  when  settlement  la  necessarily  de- 
layed because  of  litigation.'  (Emphasis 
added.] 

"On  Jimo  ae,  1969.  s«rtion  4(1)  (d)  was 
replaced  by  section  4 (i )  (e)  so  as  to  autborlse 
tbe  head  of  an  employee's  agency  to  extend 
the  l-year  period  to  3  years.  This  authority 
Is  only  applicable,  however,  to  transactions 
which  occur  after  that  date. 

"The  Offloe  of  Management  and  Budget 
circular  provision  which  is  pertinent  to  this 
claim  only  provides  fur  an  extension  beyond 
the  period  of  1  year  in  the  event  of  litigation 
(sec.  i(l)(d),  suprah  In  a  comparable  case 
in  which  adverse  weather  conditions  delayed 
the  construction  and  ultimate  purchase  of  a 
residence,  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  ruled  that 
a  claim  could  not  be  allowed  (B-16439a.  June 
18,  1966).  (See  also  B-100799.  May  30,  1868; 
B--163700,  May  8.  1968.) 

"In  Its  report  the  Army,  after  outlining  tb* 
facts  referred  to  above.  speclflcaUy  referred 
to  the  erroneous  advice  given  Mr.  Pawlak 
and  stated  on  the  basis  of  these  oiroum- 
stances  that  It  Is  of  the  opinion  tiMt  relief 
is  warranted  in  this  case.  In  ttiis  connection, 
the  Army  stated: 

"  'Ho%'«ver,  since  erroneous  advice  was 
given  to  Mr.  Pawlak  when  he  requested  "an 
interpretation  of  what  constituted  a  eettle- 
mient  date."  and  since  Mr,  Pawlak  appsreatly 
failed  to  act  expedltiotisiy  because  of  the 
erroneous  advice,  the  Department  of  the 
Army  Is  of  tbe  opinion  that  relief  is  war- 
ranted m  -this  case.' 

"It  Is  recommended  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered favorably." 

In  s^reement  with  the  views  of  the  House, 
the  committee  r«coinmends  the  bill  favorably. 


JACK  M.  SMITH  AND  CHARX^BS  N. 
MARTIN,  JR. 

The  bm  mn.  1S50S)  for  the  reUef  of 
Jack  B.  Smith  axid  Ch&rles  N.  Martin. 
Jr.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time;  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldeiit.  I  ask 
unanJjnoufi  consent  to  have  print^  In 
the  Hecoki)  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1490),  explaining  Jtphp  purposes 
of  the  mea8UX9.  ■■■■>■ 

There  being  no  objectlxm.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  oe  printed  in  the  Bscohd, 
us  follows: . 

PtTEPOSS 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  l<(glalaUon,  la 
to  nAleve  Jack  B.  Snilth  paatma«ter,  and 
Oharlea  N.  'Martta,  Jr.,  ^uMlaher  of  Atlanta's 
Suburban  Beportar  ot  Atlanta.  Oa.,  ot  H»- 
bllity  of  13,672.18  for  revenue  defldenctea 
resulting  from  errors  In  postage  on  seeond- 
<daaa  mat^erlal  at  the  post  oOioe  at  Qui  Point, 
Ga,.  In  the  parted  from  July  .1904^  ti^o^^ 


STATKMXMT 

Th»  f aots  of  tbe  case  aa  wint^in^  in  House 
Beport  SL-lsgi  are  as  follows: 

"The  Poat  Offloe  I>epartment  in  its  report 
on  the  bill  stated  It  had  no  objectiioa  to  its 
enactment,  and  recommended  that  the 
amount  stated  In  the  bill  be  reduced  to 
$3,073.18.  The  committee  tiaa  recocmnended 
that  amendment. 

"As  a  result  of  an  examination  of  the  East 
Po4nt  Poet  Offloe  in  1667,  errors  were  dlscov- 
•nd  m  the  poetoge  charged  lor  malllmi  ot 
the  Reporter  for  the  period  July  39,  1964, 
through  1067.  It  was  determined  frocn  postal 
reoorda  Utat  a  po&ta^  daficiancy  -had  t>een 
inourred  aa  fcdlcnra: 

"  'Year                                                Deficiency 
"  IMM:  iBCorreci  nit $846. 88 

196fi& 

Incorrect  rate ...» l«iOO.SS 

Excess  sample  copies 134.83 

Total ^ l.eM.M 

1988:  Incorrect  rate 909. TA 

l»«7;  Incorrect  rate ;      tee.  74 

Total a.eM.so* 

"The  Poet  Oflloe  D^iaruneat  made  a  de- 
mand on  Mr.  Martin  for  payment  of  the  da- 
ficlencles.  He  dexded  liability  for  the  de- 
ficiency except  for  the  8134.63  repreaentloe 
excess  copies  mailed  In  1965.  He  stated  that 
he  tiad  followed  all  InsuucUons  of  tbe  Poet 
Oflice  during  the  course  of  years.  Prior  to 
inlUal  mailingg  he  had  made  inquiry  con- 
oemins  the  postage  rate  and  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice Oencer  iiad  advlMd  the  iK>eutta8t«r  that 
the  mailings  should  be  acceptad  at  the  third- 
clan  rate. 

"In  Its  r^MMt  the  Poet  Offloe  Department 
noted  that  while  it  la  apparent  in  tills  case 
that  the  Postal  Service  Center  made  a  mis- 
take in  quotmg  the  Uiird-ciass  bulk  rate  and 
Mr.  Marun  acted  in  good  faith  m  relying  on 
the  advice  he  received,  the  postmaster  Is  re- 
quired,  under  39  U3.C.  3309,  to  collect  all 
rwenus  of  the  Post  Offloe.  The  Department, 
pursuant  to  the  Federal  Claims  Collection 
Act  Of  1966  (31  U^.C.  961  »t  seq.)  as  imple- 
mented In  Parts  101  through  106  of  Utle  4 
of  the  Code  of  Federal  Begulatlons  is  re- 
quired Co  take  aggressive  action  to  coUaot 
postage  deficiencies. 

**On  the  basis  of  the  facta  of  this  case 
which  establish  that  tbe  TnniHngw  were  made 
at  Incorrect  rates  which  were  quoted  by 
poatal  authority,  the  Department  mdicated 
it  would  not  object  to  the  bill's  enactment 
with  a  reduction  in  the  amount  so  as  to 
exclude  a  payment  of  8134.83  which  Mr.  Mar- 
tin tiad  agreed  to  pay.  In  this  ooonectlon.  tbe 
Poet  Office  r^ort  stated : 

"  'Inasmuch  as  the  Department  is  without 
legal  authority  to  grant  relief  for  this  post- 
age deficiency  resulting  from  mailings  of  the 
Atlanta's  Suburban  Reporter  at  mcorrect 
rates  quoted  by  postal  authority,  thlM  De- 
partment tias  DO  objection  to  tbe  enactment 
of  SJL.  16606.  However,  &moe  Mr.  MarUn 
previously  agreed  to  pay  tha  8124.63  repre- 
sauting  tlM  deflclency  for  exocos  sample 
copies  mailed  in  198A,  ve  recammand  that 
the  amount  of  the  raUof  ststed  in  the  bili  be 
reducea  to  83.573.18/ 

"It  u  HMomcnded  that  the  amended  bill 
ba^onsldered  favorably." 

In  agreement  with  the  vlewe  of  the  House 
of  BepRkSentatives  the  oommictee  reoom- 
meads  favorable  enacftment. 


-  ..!rk»>*OARY  W.  STEWART 

'*  *hi'e  bin  fH.R  16502)  for  the  relief  of 
Gary  W.  Stewart  was  confiidered.  ordered 
bo  a  third  reading,  read  the  tblni  time. 
and  pasted.  :.T:r.i  -      ^        ■-- 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask     Uon  or  Um  UariQe  Corp*  noonli  ihowi  tii»t     i^^r^  i„  n _      . 

Bumlmous  consent  to  have  prinied  in     Mr.  stewm  w«  ini^'^lr  tSTSJSS    ^rtTai^iST^^  ^  •"""  "'  ""■  " 
the  Ricou)  an  excerpt  from  the  report     c*P»  on  Jimiary  is.  IMS,  mod  tii»t  be  was  aTAmmrr 

There  t^'noowection,  the  excerpt    i^J^T?.:"  ^^' ^T '^.L"  "£^     -i^'^X-^i-^rrS^^r 
^.^orderec  to  he  printed  U,  the  H«=oa».    ^^:^^^^£^f^^     '"S.  a..^.  ..««.„.._.  ..„„ 

to  r^.v.  GTjr  W.  Swwart  of  Baldwin  P«k.     oloMd  »ddluoa»l  «ror.  wblcb  lncSil^  tb.  ^  ISftlS    ^1^?^  ''""'°"'«'  ,">"  ■>" 

Oallf..  of  UaMllty  to  tb.  Ualt«l  st»t«  m  tb.     overpayments,  by  an  additional  »I6«    -^  ^.     ^^Ul?   ""^   quart.™    allowaooe 

wnount    of    »863J1    represenUog    the    total      analysis  ehowa  the  full  amounTlo  !«  M53"  S^iTf „  '^'^  f^  °   ^J^^i*""""   applicable   to 

wnount  of  OTerp.yment.  of  acUye  duty  pay     and  the  committee  baa  reconmie^eSf  Tha  Sl^huS^^m^""  '"  !!^"'"  '"'"**^ 

received  by  blm  from  January  IMe  through      the  blU  be  amended  to  reOect  tlit  BgTe  Tbl  ^„fj^^    °  '"„"*  '^  "'"=''   "l"niat.lj 

December  1987.  a.  a  result  of  admlnl^SatiRe     General    Accounting   Oim,e   fo^d   t^t  TSe  ^ZK^„^^  "  """*  ^^  ^'"  *^  '""^  "'- 

erron  on  the  part  oof  the  D.S.  Marine  Corps     oveipaymenu  resulted  from  !t      ,     ^,  "^  "™*  "'*'**  "-  t^  '»« 

Xth  respect  to  his  pay  and  allomncea  «J-  "  Immediately  prior  to  Mr.  Slanfords local 

locments  during  his  active  xjmce  as  a  mem-     "  *  September  10<e  caah  payment  ''^"  '"r  U«  Air  Force  position  at  Bhtln- 

ber  of  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  recelTed  In             °°^  recorded  In  the  pay  record.     MO.  00  **aln  Air  Base,  he  was  employed  by  Interna- 

good  faith  on  his  p*rt.                                                An    allotment    payment    to    Mr.  tlonal   Standard    Engineering,   Inc.,   a   U3. 

sTinxnTF                                          Stewart's  wife  In  November  19*7  """•  which  had  hired  him  locally  in  Oer- 

•TuaMT                                              ^{^    ^,j    discbarge    from    the  many.  In  November   1965.  under  condlUons 

Bouse  Report  91-1509  reveals  the  follow-             Marine  Oorpe  In  October  19S7...     las  10  "Holi  <11<1  not  provide  for  bla  return  trans- 

"WL.                                                                             Purchase  of  a  Government  bond  In  portaUon  to  the  United  States. 

*  The  Department  of  the  Navy  In  its  report              December   1967  not  covered  by  *^*^*  '*  significant  because  the  provisions 

to  the  committee  on  the  bm  stated  that  It              payroll    dMucnons.  _                           1176  "'  "'°  Department   of  state     Standardized 

supports  the  enactment  of  HJl.   16502.  The          Pay    and    allowances    for    eicea  Begulatlons  (Oovomment  ClvlUans,  Foreign 

report   of   the   Comptroller   General   recom-              leave    ,_ 174.14  Areas)"  I StAndaidlzed  Regulations)  must  be 

mended  the  correction  of  the  agure  as  pro-         Pay    and    allowances    for    unau-  applied  In  determining  if  a  Oovemment  clvll- 

vlded    in    the   committee    amendment,   and              thozlzed    absences 117  87  ^*n  employee  U  eligible  to  be  paid  the  Uvlng 

stated   that  the  General  Accounting   Offloe         Various  errors  in  accounting  for  quarters  aUowunce.  Section  031.12c  of  those 

"?••'"'  object  to  favorable  consideration  of              such  Items  as  commuted  rations  regulations    granu    eligibility    to    a    locally 

»«i.       n.    ^                                                                °nd   clothing   maintenance   al-  hired  Government  employee  If  he  had  been 

a«ry  w.  Stewart.   2334436.  V.B.  Marine             lowances gg  3s  working  in  the  foreign  area  tor  an  miployer 

corps,  was  discharged  from  the  Marine  Corps  '  named  In  that  section  and  "the  employee  was 
on  Octobsr  27,  1967.  As  Is  normal  In  such  Total 553  ar  ""bruited  In  the  United  StatM,  the  Common- 
cases,  a  postsepar»Uon  audit  of  his  pav  rec-  ,._.  wealth  of  Puerto  Blco.  the  Canal  Zone  or  « 
ords  and  related  documents  was  conducted  ^^*  ""nount  of  (15.45  in  excess  ot  the  possession  of  the  umted  States"  by  that  em- 
To  obtain  an  accurate  audit  It  was  necessary  ''™?™'  >hown  in  H.S.  18603  U  comprised  ot  ployer.  "and  had  been  In  substantially  con- 
to  comprehensively  analyse  Private  First  """tlonal  errors  found  by  General  Account-  tlnuous  employment  by  such  employer  under 
Class  Stewarts  pay  records  for  the  whole  ot  „*  °™"  auditors  In  the  scoountlng  ot  the  condlUons  which  provided  tor  hi  return 
his  active  service.  Such  analysis  revealed  J""ne  Corps  tor  commuted  ration  allowance,  iransporutlon  to"  such  Va  area  In  these 
that  numerous  errors  ot  commission  and  '""'Bn  duty  pay  and  exoess  leave.  circumstances,  when  Mr.  Stanford  was  ap- 
omlsslon  had  been  made  in  bis  account  and  '^  Indicating  that  It  had  no  objection  pointed  to  the  Air  Force  position  at  Eiheln- 
thst.  as  a  consequence,  the  Marine  Corps  bad  "•  reUef.  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  Gen-  Main  Air  Base,  effective  June  13  1906  he 
paid  to  or  on  behalf  of  Private  First  Class  "^  stated:  was  not  entitled  to  the  LQA  since  he  did  not 
Stewart  »537.67  In  excess  of  the  amount  he  "  '°n  the  record  before  us,  the  overpay-  meet  the  above  ellglbuity  criteria.  As  has 
earned  for  his  service.  The  principal  errors  nienta  In  this  case  sfrpsar  to  have  resulted  been  noted,  through  administrative  error  In 
wsre:  payment  of  a  dependency  allotment  "°'"'y  'rom  administrative  error  and  m  view  applying  the  provisions  governing  enutle- 
for  1  month  after  Private  First  Class  stew-  °'  "^  """rt  period  of  military  service,  there  ment  to  L(SA,  however,  he  was  determined 
art's  discharge:  payment  of  a  savings  bond  *PPe*rs  to  tie  no  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  eligible  for  and  was  granted  LQA. 
allotment  for  a  months  after  discharge;  fill-  Stewart  was  aware  that  he  was  being  over-  The  error  was  discovered  during  a  review 
ure  to  charge  a  cash  payment  against  bis  pay  P*"*-  ^  *""*  circumstances  and  since  Mr.  of  l-QA  eligibility  determinations  for  local 
record;  and  payment  tor  a  period  while  PrI-  Stewart's  hardship  discharge  trom  the  Marine  lUres  conducted  by  Khein-Maln  Air  Base 
vate  First  Class  Stewart  was  In  an  "excess  ^^**P*  Indicates  that  he  and  his  dependent  civilian  personnel  offlclals  at  the  request  of 
leave  "  status  and  not  entitled  to  pay.  """  'ulTer  deprivation  it  he  is  required  to  re-  officials  in  Beadquarteis.  VS.  Air  Rirces  In 
"The  Navy  In  commenting  on  the  bill  out-  '"""  ""  overpayments,  we  do  not  object  to  Europe  (OSAFE).  Accordingly  it  was  found 
lined  the  various  errors  and  the  clremn-  '»™r»ble  consideration  ot  the  bUL'  that  Mr.  Stanford's  LQA  eUglblllty  determl- 
Btances  under  which  they  were  received  by  "^  '^•^  of  the  position  of  both  the  Navy  nation  was  erroneous  for  he  did  not  meet  the 
Private  First  Class  Stewart.  It  was  noted  that  *nd  the  General  Accounting  Office  and  the  conditions  of  section  031.12c  of  the  Stand- 
hls  earnings  were  comprised  of  seven  diHer-  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  is  ardized  Regulations,  since  he  had  not  been 
ent  elements,  none  of  which  remained  con-  recommended  that  the  amended  bill  be  con-  recruited  In  a  OS.  area  by  any  wiployer  for 
stant  throughout  his  service.  The  payments  sldered  favorably."  employment  In  a  foreign  ai«a  under  condl- 
whlch  form  the  overpaymenu  took  three  TTie  committee  concurs  In  the  action  of  the  tlona  providing  for  his  return  transportation 
different   forma.    These   were;    (1)    cash   or     House  ot  Repreaentaitlves  and  recommends  to  such  U.S.  area. 

check  paymenu  direct  to  him;  (3)  allotznent     that  the  bill  be  favorably  considered.  ^^-  Stanford  provided  Infcnnatlon  both  on 

payments  to  third  parties;  and  (3)   pay  de-  *^   application   for  employment    (standard 

ductlons.  The  Navy  then  outlined  the  Items                            ^~^~^^^'^—  '°"n   57)    and   on   bis   applloatlon   for  the 

which  provide  the  basis  for  the  •537.76  suied                  ov^-m  quarters    aUowance    (standard    form    1190) 

in  the  bUl  as  orlglnsUy  Introduced.  The  Navy                    RICHARD  N.  STANFORD  which   should   have   alerted   the  person  re- 

conoluded  that  the  complexity  of  this  analy-          The  Wll  (K  R    mtmii   fn,- ♦>,«  «.ii.f  „f  "P"""""" 'or  detennlnlng  quarters  allowanoe 

sis  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  Inexpert-      hi'w?^   Si^r^.^ii          ^^  ^'  °  ""^"""y   ">«   •'«>"   addluotial   Informa- 

enced  private  accepted  the  money  In  good      ?  ^™  '^   Stanford  was  considered,  or-  tlon  and  clartflcatlon  by  the  employe,  or  a 

faith.  In  this  connection  It  stated :                     aerea  CO  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  careful  review  of  his  official  personnel  folder 

"The   complexity    manifest    In    the   above      t^e,  and  PSued.  was  Bscessary  before  arriving  at  a  decision 

analysis  shows  that  an  inexperienced  mem-         Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  '■""^^  whether  or  not  he  was  eligible  for  the 

ber— or  an  experienced  member,  for  that     unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  "i^'     . 

matter— could  be  paid  an  anregate  of  the  Rscou  an  excerpt  from  thr  rprr.rt  *"  "*"*  ''"  concluded  that  the  er- 
•500  too  much  without  his  reaU^  that  (Nn  01  lior.  Tt^^ilv  .»,  ^^  roneous  determination  of  eligibility  and  the 
something  was  amiss.  Th.D.p^SSS'of  to  if  ttp  m^tf,™  ^^^^  ""*  '™'^'*^  suiting  overpayment  were  due  «>liirS  S! 
Navy  beUeves  that  Private  First  Class  Stew-  ^Ji:  '""'**'"'•  mlnlatratlve  error  m  falling  to  consider  prop- 
art  accepted  the  owrpaymeuis  in  complete  There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt  '"y  the  available  'nformatlon  and  to  o£- 
food  faith.  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscoas,  """  ""  necessary  additional  information 
"  In  view  ol  the  foregoing;,  the  Department  *»  follows:  *nd  darinoatlon  on  a  timely  basis.  The  Air 
of  the  Navy  supporu  enactment  of  HJt  nripoaz  Force  found  that  there  was  no  fault  on  the 
IflAOS.'                                                                           -_^          part  of  Mr.  Stanford  causliui  this  erroneous 

3s.-^^^^.is  ws-.r.a3:SS  iS^-SIS^- 
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"There  are  no  admlnlstraUv.  procedures 
under  which  the  Air  Force  could  relieve  Mr. 
Stanford  of  bis  lublllty  to  refund  the 
•3,044.16  LQA  overpayment.  At  the  time  ot 
his  separation  on  Ortober  31.  1969,  his  lump 
sum  leave  payment  of  •1.122.54  tor  818  hours 
of  annual  leave  was  withheld  ss  partial  re- 
payment. On  February  17.  1970,  Mr.  Stanford 
was  advised  by  the  Air  Poroe  Accounting  and 
Finance  Office.  Bamstein,  Germany,  that  de-- 
ducting  this  lump  sum  annual  leave  pay- 
ment amount  of  81,122.54  from  the  overpay- 
ment, leaves  a  balance  due  the  United  States 
of  81,921.63.  No  further  collection  action  was 
taken.  Mr.  Stanford  received  the  LQA  pay- 
ment of  83.044.16  in  good  faith  and  in  re- 
liance upon  determinaUoDs  made  by  re- 
sponstbie  officials. 

"Based  upon  the  above,  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  interpoees  no  objecuon  to  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  18965." 

The  committee  Is  In  agreement  with  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  accordingly  reoommends 
favorable  consideration  ot  HJl.  16965  with- 
out amendment. 


JOINT  ARMY- AIR  FORCE  EFFORT  TO 
LIBERATE  AMERICAN  POWS  HKT.n 
CAPTIVE  BY  NORTH  VIETNAM 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
resolution  (S.  Res.  486)  relating  to  the 
Joint  Army-Air  Force  effort  to  liberate 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  captive 
by  North  Vietnam,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amendment: 

Beginning  on  page  3,  line  1.  after  the 
word  "Resolved  "  strike  all  through  line 
17,  and  on  page  4,  line  1,  strike  the  words 
"rescue  mission,";  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following : 

That  the  offleial  command,  officers  and  men 
Involved  In  the  military  expedition  at  No- 
vember 21,  1970,  seeking  release  from  cap- 
tivity of  United  States  prisoners  of  war  be- 
lieved to  be  held  by  the  enemy  near  Hanoi, 
North  Vietnam,  be  commended  for  the  cour- 
age they  displayed  In  this  hazardous  and 
humanitarian  undertaking  which  baa  lifted 
the  hopes  and  spirits  of  our  brave  men  Im- 
prlaoned  and  flgbtlng,  as  well  as  Amanoans 
everywhere. 

iiesolced  further.  That  a  copy  of  thu  reao- 
luuon  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  each  person  who  participated  In 
the  qxMlal  Joint  Army-Air  Force  re«;ue 
mission. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to. 

The  preamble  was  amended  and  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRS  an  excerpt  from  the  rapert 
(No.  S1-H93),  explaining  the  purposeE 
of  the  measure.. 

There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

The  sols  purpose  of  the  resolution  Is  to 
commend  the  courage  of  the  olBoers  and 
men  who  carrlMl  out  the  hazardous  mission 
of  the  special  Joint  Army-Air  Force  task 
force  to  Son  Tay,  North  Vietnam,  on  No- 
vember 21,  1970'. 

Senate  Reeolutlon  466.  the  subject  of  this 
report',  was  Introduced  November  35  by  Sen- 
ator Dole  for  himself  and  34  coetponsors.  It 
was  ordered  to  lie  over  under  the  rule,  and 
on  November  30  It  was  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  calendar.  On  Deoomber  S.  the  reso- 
lution was   referred  to  the   Committee  on 


Foreign   Helauons   with   Insuuction   to  re- 
port within  10  days. 

On  December  14  and  IS.  the  committee 
received  the  written  comments  of  the  De- 
partments of  State  and  Defense,  respectively, 
endorsing  the  resolution.  Under  the  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Senate,  the  committee  consid- 
ered the  resolution  in  executive  session  on 
December  14  and  17.  On  the  latter  date, 
the  resolution  was  ordered  reported  with  an 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  resolution,  with  Its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

Whereas  conditions  have  not  materially 
unproved  In  the  year  since  Congress  passed 
H.  Con.  Res.  454  calling  loor  humane  treat- 
ment and  release  of  American  fvlsooeri  of 
war  held  by  North  Vietnam  and  the  Na- 
tional Liberation  Front;   and 

Whereas  Increasing  numbers  ot  American 
military  personnel  remain  In  captivity  In 
North  Vietnam  In  circumstances  which  vio- 
late the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949  on  pris- 
oners of  war  and  offend  standards  of  human 
decency,  some  having  so  remained  tor  as 
long  as  six  years;  and 

Whereas  the  Government  of  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front  have 
refused  to  Identify  the  prisoners  they  bold, 
to  allow  Impartial  Inspection  of  camps,  to 
permit  free  exchange  of  mall  between  pris- 
oners and  their  families,  and  to  release  se- 
riously sick  and  injured  prisoners,  as  re- 
quired by  the  Geneva  Convention,  despite 
repealed  entreaties  from  world  leaders:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

£esolved.  That  tlie  official  command,  offi- 
cers and  men  involved  In  the  military  ex- 
pedition of  November  21,  1970.  seeking  re- 
lease from  captivity  of  United  states  prison- 
ers ot  war  believed  to  be  held  by  the  enemy 
near  Hanoi,  North  Vletnani,  be  commended 
for  the  oourage  they  displayed  In  this  haa- 
ardous  and  humanitarian  undertaking  which 
bos  lifted  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  our  brave 
men  imprisoned  and  fighting,  as  well  as 
Americana  everywhere. 

iiesolL'ed  furltier,  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  to  each  person  who  participated  In 
the  special  Joint  Army-Air  Ptorce  rescue  mis- 
sion. 

Mr.  DOLE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  earlier  today  the  Senate 
adopted  Senate  Resolution  486.  On  No- 
vember 25,  I  submitted  that  resolution, 
which  was  ultimately  sponsored  by  40 
Senators,  and  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  given  Immediate  consideration 
in  order  to  demonstrate  the  Senate's 
gratitude  and  respect  for  the  couiage 
demonstrated  by  the  Army  and  Air  Force 
personnel  who  carried  out  the  Son  Tay 
prisoner  rescue  attempt. 

It  was  hoped  the  Senate  would  act  on 
the  resolution  with  the  same  dispatch  as 
the  House  did  in  order  that  the  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress could  be  available  at  the  time  spe- 
cial ceremonies  were  held  honoring  the 
men  Involved  In  the  rescue  mission.  How- 
ever, the  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

On  December  7.  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  a  similar  resolution — 
the  text  of  wtilch  was  read  by  the  reso- 
lutlon's  sponsors  al  ttie  awards  ceremonj' 
on  December  9.  While  the  sentiments  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  could  not  be  represented 
at  the  ceremony,  today's  action  affirms 
not  only  the  Senate's  recognition  of  the 
courage  demonstrated  by  the  men  who 
took  part  in  the  hazardous  mission  to 
rescue  American  prisoners  of  war  from 
the  Son  'niy  Prison  but  It  also  must  be 


interpreted  as  a  strong  indication  to 
North  Vietnam  that  we  condemn  the 
continued  Inhumane  treatment  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war  held  by  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front. 
Their  refu.^al  to  comply  with  even  the 
mintmal  standards  of  human  decency  is 
not  acceptable  to  Americans,  whatever 
their  personal  opinion  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  Passage  of  this  resolution  during 
the  Chrlatmas  season  cannot  be  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  return  of  those  American 
prisoners  to  their  families  and  loved 
ones,  but  it  is  appropriate  that  these 
families  know  the  American  people  care 
and  Join  them  m  Uieir  prayers  for  the 
safe  return  of  their  men. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACTmo  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  in  accordance  with 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  iMr.  Gurmxy;  for  not  to  exceed 
1  hour. 


■nUBDTES  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND,  THE  SEN- 
IOR SENATOR  FROM  FLORIDA 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
here  today  to  honor  my  most  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida.  Spissard  Holland,  who  Is 
retiring  after  almost  25  years  of  service 
In  this  great  legislative  body.  In  preface 
I  wish  to  make  some  general  remarks. 
These  are  troublesome  Hmes  and  with 
American  Involvement  In  the  war  in 
Vietnam,  racial  strife,  rising  crime,  and 
other  problems  there  has  been  In  recent 
years  much  public  soul  searching  and  in- 
trospection about  the  American  com- 
monwealth. It  has  been  suggested  in 
some  quarters  that  the  American  spirit 
has  been  marred,  even  that  the  national 
psyche  has  been  mortally  wounded 
There  Is  much  hand  wringing  and  pes- 
simism about  our  future:  many  recrimi- 
nations about  our  recent  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not,  and  I  cannot 
share  this  pessimistic  mood.  While  I 
recognize  the  frailties  and  the  falbblllty 
of  men,  and  while  I  think  our  mistakes 
and  wrong  turnings  must  always  be  ex- 
posed and  corrected,  I  have  ultimate 
confidence  In  basic  goodness  of  the  Amer- 
ican system  and  the  durability  of  the 
American  spirit. 

I  think  one  of  the  roots  of  my  optimism 
has  been  my  experience  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate In  the  last  2  years.  And  my  confidence 
is  Justified,  I  think,  because  of  the  caliber 
and  the  dedication  I  have  found  in  the 
Members  of  this  august  Chamber.  We 
are  today  honoring  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Members  as  his  retirement 
approaches — the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  the  Honorable 
Spissako  L.  Holland.  I  suggest  that  the 
fact  our  country  has  produced  a  man 
Uke  Spxssars  Holland  Is  cause  for  opti- 
mism; I  suggest  that  the  presence  of 
Spessard  Holland  In  public  Ufe  shows 
the  basic  good  .wnse  of  Oiir  people,  and 
I  suggest  that  his  entire  career  is  a  mon- 
ument to  the  best  elements  in  our  na- 
tional Ufe. 

Senator  Holland's  career  and  pitsence 
in  public  life  Justifies  our  faith  in  de- 
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moeraer  and  relnforees  my  beBef  to 
ttte  eeeenOal  virtue  and  goodness  of  our 
Republic. 

Senator  Holland  was  bom  in  Bartow 
Pla..  on  July  10.  1892.  He  was  the  son  of 
Benjamin  FranJcUn  Holland,  a  native  of 
Oeorsla  and  a  confederate  veteran  who 
came  to  Florida  In  1881,  and  Pannle  Vir- 
ginia Speasard  Holland,  who  had  been 
bom  in  Virginia. 

He  was  graduated  from  SuBinlemn  In- 
stitute, which  Is  now  the  Bartow  High 
School,  in  1909,  and  In  1912  he  received 
his  bachelor's  degree,  magna  cum  laude 
from  Emory  College  In  Atlanta.  Senator 
HoiLAND  graduated  from  the  Unlvenlty 
of  Florida  Law  School  ta  191«. 

In  college,  he  earned  membership  in  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  and  qualified  for 
a  Rhodes  scholarship,  which  he  was  jun- 
able  to  accept  because  of  the  outbreak 
«  World  War  I. 

He  was,  of  course,  an  outstanding  col- 
lege athlete  who  played  Tnrsity  football 
baseball,  and  basketball  in  college — when 
he  was  not  busy  as  a  member  of  the  track 
team.  He  was,  in  fact,  offered  a  contract 
ta  laia  by  Connie  Maok  to  play  profes- 
sional baseball  wim  the  Philadelphia 
Athletlos.  If  he  had  chosen  to  go  that 
route,  he  would  doubtless  he  in  the  Hall  of 
Fame  at  Coopetstown.  But  World  War  I 
intenrened. 

In  1917,  he  entered  In  the  service  of  his 
country.  Commissioned  a  second  lieuten- 
ant in  the  coast  artillery,  he  went  to 
Prance  In  1917  ond  transferred  to  the 
Army  Air  Corps  and  saw  action  at  the 
Meuse  Argonne,  Champaign.  St.  Mlhlel, 
and  LunevllJe  in  1918.  He  is  credited  with 
officially  downing  a  German  aircraft  and 
he  lost  his  own  plane  In  combat.  In  1918, 
he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Cross  with  the  citation  noting  "ex- 
traordinary heroism  in  connection  with 
military  operations  against  an  armed 
enemy."  At  the  end  of  the  hostilities,  he 
was  a  captain. 

In  1919,  he  returned  home  and  made 
one  of  the  wisest  declalans  of  his  life: 
He  married  Miss  Mary  Qroover  of  Fort 
White,  Fla.  The  Hollands  have  two  sons 
and  two  daughters  and  13  grandchil- 
dren. Both  sons,  who  are  now  attorneys 
practicing  In  Florida,  saw  action  In 
World  War  n. 

After  his  war  service.  Senator  Hol- 
land practiced  law  briefly  before  accept- 
ing an  appointment  as  prosecuting  at- 
torney for  Polk  County.  In  1920,  he  was 
elected  count?  Judge. 

In  1932.  be  was  elected  to  the  Florida 
State  Senate  where  he  served  for  8 
years.  In  that  role,  he  sponsored  various 
measured  aims  at  reducing  taxes,  over- 
hauling the  Florida  school  code  and  Im- 
proving the  State's  public  educational 
system,  Increasing  teacher  salailes,  and 
setting  up  retirement  benefits.  He  also 
wrote  and  sponsored  Initiation  to  cre- 
ate the  citrus  commission,  and  legisla- 
tion for  old  age  assistance,  workman's 
compensation,  and  unemployment  In- 
surance. He  also  sponsored  the  soU  con- 
servation districts  act,  the  cooperative 
market  act,  and  the  fair  trade  act.  He 
was  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  abolish  the 
SUte  poll  tax. 

Senator  Hollaxs  was  elected  Gover- 
nor of  FTorlda  to  1»M  and  served  from 
January  1941  to  January  1945,  his  term 
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roughly  covering  the  World  War  II  pe- 
riod. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  Senate  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  late  Senator 
Charles  Andrews  in  September  1048  and 
was  elected  to  the  UjS.  Senate  for  the 
first  time  in  November  1846.  He  was  re- 
elected In  1952.  1958,  and  1964. 

During  his  almost  25  years  In  the  IJJ3. 
Senate,  Senator  Hollakb  had  missed 
only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  thousands  of 
record  votes — and  those  for  the  most 
part  occurred  when  he  was  excused  from 
the  Senate  to  be  away  from  Washing- 
ton on  official  busineaa. 

The  Senator  serves  on  three  important 
standing  committees:  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  Appropriations  and  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  Committee. 

There  are  simply  too  many  legislative 
accomplishments  we  could  speak  of  con- 
cerning Senator  Hollakd  in  my  allotted 
Ume.  But.  I  will  mention  a  few  areas 
only: 

Senator  Hollahd  fou«t>t  the  poll  tax 
throughout  his  dlstinculshed  career  He 
first  introduced  a  consutntlonal  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  it  to  Federal  elections  to 
1949  and  retotroduced  it  to  succeedtog 
Congresses.  In  1962,  finally,  it  was  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  sent  to  the 
States.  In  1964.  it  was  ratified  by  the  rwj- 
ulsite  number  of  States  and  became  the 
34th  amendment  to  our  Constitution 

The  Tldelands  Act  which  restored  to 
the  States  the  property  rights  ta  sub- 
merged coastal  belts  lying  within  the 
State's  boundaries.  Senator  Hollahd  per- 
sonally argued  the  constltutlonaUty  of 
the  Tldelands  Act  before  the  Supreme 
Court  to  I8S9. 

Senator  Hollamd  Is,  as  we  know,  the 
father  of  our  unique^  beautiful  Ever- 
glades National  Park.  It  was  his  fore- 
sight as  Oovemor  of  Florida  which  pre- 
served it;  It  was  he  who  sponsored  the 
Federal  legislation  which  made  it  a  na- 
tional park  and  fixed  its  boundaries. 

Senator  Holland  took  a  leadership  role 
to  the  central  and  southern  Florida  flood 
control  project,  and  to  many  other  rivers 
and  harbors  projects  which  have  proven 
to  be  of  enormous  benefit  both  to  Florida 
and  to  the  Nation. 

Senator  Hollaito  played  a  large  role  to 
the  Highway  Act  of  1»5«  which  started 
our  interstate  highway  program. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  could  go  on 
and  on  with  a  recitation  of  accomttUsh- 
ments,  but  our  time  is  short  and  I  know 
my  colleagues  wish  to  speak  also. 
But  let  me  say  this: 
Mr.  President,  my  priyar  Is  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  will,  ta  the 
years  ahead,  be  graced  by  the  presence 
of  other  patriots  and  statesmen  of  the 
caliber  of  Spessaiio  Hollaki), 

Senator  Holland's  long  and  honor- 
able service  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
State  of  Florida  can  never  be  forgotten. 
For  almost  25  yeetrs,  he  has  giv«i  this 
Chamber  the  laenefit  of  his  wisdom,  his 
experience,  and  tats  mature  Judtaent 
The  Senate  is  Infinitely  rlobcr  because 
of  his  preseace. 

In  many  ways,  the  dlsttogulshed  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  Is  Oie  embodiment 
of  an  Ideal — the  pcnoi^fieatlna  of  tbe 
qualities  whicti  Um  American  people  hope 
to  find  to  their  own  Senator:  dignity,  oer- 
t«totj7,  sad  courtesy,  but  also  ecrnpulous 
totegrtty;  perception  of  the  broad  Issues 


and  at  the  same  Ume  attrition  to  detail  ; 
diligence  and  the  mastery  of  pubUc  is- 
sues— that  is  the  product  of  long  hours 
of  preparation,'  independence  and  the 
willtognees  to  apeak  his  znlnd,  regardless 
of  which  of  our  great  political  parties 
controls  the  White  House:  flrmnees  of 
matters  of  principle  and,  at  the  same 
time,  gentleness  and  resjject  for  the 
honest  opinions  which  are  different  from 
his  own.  There  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  now  who  does  not  respect  and 
esteem  Spsssabd  HoiJuuid.  And.  Senator 
Holiani)  has  earned  that  respect,  by  the 
example  he  has  set  and  by  the  manner 
to  which  he  has  conducted  himself. 

We  cannot  hope  to  summarize  to  a 
few  moments  Si>issa«i)  Hollahd's  record 
of  service  and  accomplishments  to  the 
O.S.  Senate,  or  as  Governor  of  Florida 
before  that. 

We  can,  however,  mention  a  few  of  the 
qualities  which  have  distinguished  the 
Senator  during  hK  long  and  honorable 
legislature  career: 
He  is  a  man  of  honor  and  totegrlty. 
He  Is  a  man  of  principle,  whose  word 
is  his  bond. 

He  is  a  scholar  and  man  of  wide  learn- 
ing and  great  understanding. 

He  is  a  patriot,  and  a  man  of  great 
strength. 

At  the  same  time,  he  Is  gentle  and 
compassionate. 

First,  last,  and  always.  Senator  Hol- 
land is  a  gentleman. 

And  now.  rich  to  honors,  to  friend- 
ships, to  the  esteem  of  his  ct^eagues, 
Senator  Holland  Is  leaving  Washington. 
Our  State  and  our  Nation  are  richer, 
sir.  because  you  have  chosen  to  serve 
them.  We  are  now,  and  we  always  will 
be,  to  your  debt. 

Your  ooUeagues  thank  you  for  your 
service  to  Florida  and  to  our  country;  we 
wish  for  you.  Senator  Hollahd.  and' for 
your  wonderful  lady.  Mary,  good  health, 
and  Ood'a  blessing  (or  a  won^rful  r«- 
tirement 

M'-  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  to  the  BicoitD  c«r- 
tato  newspaper  editorials  and  artlclee. 

Mr.  QDRNEY.  Mi'.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Bacoao  be 
kept  oB^a  until  the  adjournment  of  this 
Congress  for  the  toclusion  of  written 
statements  by  our  coUeagua  -rfko  are  not 
present  at  Hiis  moment  and  who  may 
wish  to  file  at  a  later  day. 

The  PRESIDmo  OFPICHl  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  OORMEY.  Mr.  President,  t  further 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  our  tributes 
to  Senator  Hollahd  on  this  occasion- be 
ooUeotwl  amd  suitably  bound  and  to- 
scribed  for  presentation  to  our  beloved 
colleague. 

The  PBEBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■Diere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  IUcom 
asfoDo'Ws: 

[From  ths  Orlando   (ria.)    esntlnel. 
Hot.  1«;  jges) 

SsK  Aios  Smauo  Bouwutd  Hu  Basjcb  trx 

OBATXTV9S  or  BV^T  PLOdaZAN 

Wh»teT«r  tbHr  party,  FloOdlans  bate  rw- 
»on  to  b«  gratXul  to  retiring  Ufl.  a*n.  Spaa- 
aam  L.  Bnllanii  ttx  his  loog.  laiciifai  taA 
distin^uiabed  aerriae  to  iiis  atata  and  a»a 

B&UOO. 

rot  Baa.  Hollaod'a  poUtleal  laadanblp  bis 
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been  too  big  to  aocoaunodate  petty  partlsaa* 
ship.  He  eaxned  and  continues  to  hold  the 
fnen<lstup  of  Democratic  and  Republican 
presldente.  of  concessional  colleagues  of  ev- 
ery jxjlltlcal  hue,  and  of  the  people  who  sent 
him  to  Tallahassee  as  governor  and  then 
elected  IxUn  to  four  full  six-year  tenna  in 
the  Senate. 

The  Senator,  now  77,  wUl  be  coming  back 
to  Florida  In  semlretlreount  after  his  pres- 
ent term  ends.  An  "^nglna  condition 
prompted  his  doctors  to  advise  against  an- 
other campaign.  He  expects  to  return  to  hla 
home  In  Bartow  to  practice  law,  as  hla  health 
permits,  and  to  write  a  couple  of  books,  one 
about  his  career  and  another  about  his  wife, 
Mary,  who  Is  a  remarkable  peraon  in  her  own 
right. 

The  leadership  of  Sen.  Holland  has  been 
middle-of-the-road  conservative  but  he  waa 
always  his  own  man  In  matters  of  conscience. 
Before  the  present  clvU  rights  move- 
ment began,  he  fought  suoceaafuUy  for  the 
a4th  congressional  amendment  aboUahlng 
the  poll  tax,  a  crusade  that  was  not  popular 
in  some  quarters  at  the  time. 

His  contributions  to  Florida  as  governor 
were  many.  He  formed  the  nonpoUtlcal  Fresh 
Water  Pish  and  Oame  Commission,  spon- 
sored a  gasoline  tax  amendment  that 
strengthened  the  counties  in  road  buUdlng, 
and  lowered  the  Intangible  tax  celling  by  60 
per  cent. 

As  a  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee,  Holland  works  con- 
stantly to  Improve  the  lot  of  farmen.  He 
alao  serves  on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  first  Florldlan  to  do  so  In  40 
years.  The  Central  and  South  Florida  Flood 
Control  District  Is  largely  Holland's  doing. 
So  was  the  »4  million  federal  appropriation 
to  start  work  on  the  cross-state  barge  canal 
But  hla  Senate  interests  were  far  from  paro- 
chial; they  Included  space,  mUltary  security, 
federal  highways,  airports,  federal  buildings, 
parks,  forests  and  conservation  of  resources. 
But  no  list  of  blllB  or  statutes  would  be 
adequate  to  sum  up  the  character  and  In- 
tegrity of  t2ie  man  from  Bartow.  He  was  en- 
dowed with  exceptional  phfyslcal  oourage 
that  made  him  a  volunteer  combat  aviator 
In  the  World  War  I  daye  of  flying  the  wind- 
swept egg  crates. 

The  yoimg  law  school  graduate  and  school- 
teacher flew  in  France  with  his  old  school 
chum  3am  Keesler,  fw  whom  Keealer  Air 
Force  Base  in  Mississippi  1b  named.  Keealer 
was  Aot  down  and  killed,  but  Holland  came 
back  and  applied  that  Aome  raw  courage  to 
Florida's  political  leadership. 

Thrift  was  and  Is  a  part  of  Sen.  Holland's 
creed.  Martin  Andersen,  publisher  of  The 
Sentinel  at  the  time,  recalls  Holland's  first 
tTlp  to  Washington  In  1946:  "He  came 
through  Orlando  In  an  old  beat-up  Ford 
flUed  with  his  chamOng  wife,  his  obUdren, 
household  pete  and  some  of  his  worldly 
goods.'* 

When  the  question  came  up  a  few  yean 
ago,  Holland  was  one  Senator  who  dltfst 
hesitate  to  make  a  voluntary  disclosure  of 
his  personal  assets.  He  is  comfortably  well 
ofl^  but  by  no  means  a  wealthy  man — the  le- 
sult  of  having  served  Florida  and  America  as 
a  acrupulously  boneet  politician. 

The  senator's  physicians  say  he  may  live 
to  be  100  If  he  takes  things  a  bit  easier.  TTiou- 
sands  of  hie  fellow  Florldlana  wish  him  many 
more  years  of  health  and  contentment.  If 
any  man  in  public  life  has  earned  it,  Speasard 
Holland  has.  And  Florida  Democrats  who 
yearn  for  a  comeback  could  do  worse  tlian 
adopt  him  as  a  model  for  everything  they 
should  be  and  too  often  arent. 

I  Prom  the  Evening  Star  Editorial.  Nov.  17. 
19091 

FLOUDA   To   LOSX    hMLE  BxHATtW    IK   THB   RX- 
TiaUCEIfT  or   HOLXANO 

Florida  loses  a  great  United  States  senator 
wtun   Speanrd    L.    Holland    oompletea   hte 
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fourth  term  and  retiree  to  private  life  In  his 
native  city  of  Bartow.  The  Senate  and  nation 
will  miss  him.  too. 

Even  many  Republicans  who  will  be  in 
greatly  Improved  poelUons  by  Senator  Hol- 
land's retirement  regret  to  see  him  leave 
ofllce.  He  had  been  In  the  Senate  since  1946 
and  had  built  up  a  seniority  which  has  meant 
much  to  the  Sunshine  State. 

No  matter  who  succeeds  him.  Democrat 
or  Republican,  It  will  take  more  than  a 
score  of  years  for  any  Florldlan  to  bulJd  up 
as  long  a  period  of  service  In  the  Senate  as 
has  the  conservative  independent  voting 
Democrat  from  Bartow.  And  seniority  Is  im- 
portant In  Congress. 

In  addition  to  ranking  fifth  In  seniority 
among  Senate  Democrats,  Senator  Holland 
has  mode  many  Iriends  In  both  parties  which 
stands  him  In  good  stead  when  be  has  a  leg- 
islative or  other  problem  affecting  the  Sun- 
shine State. 

Florida's  senior  senator  t3  one  of  the  out- 
standing members  of  the  Senate  and  is  the 
natural  leader  of  the  Southern  bloc.  He  Is 
a  high-ranking  member  of  the  vital  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  and  he  Is  second 
among  Democrats  on  the  Important  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  Conunittee. 

Some  Indication  of  the  in^>ortance  of  se- 
niority In  the  Senate  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  Senator  Holland  was  the  first  Florldlan 
to  be  named  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  40  years. 

Baring  served  a  distinguished  term  as  gov- 
ernor of  his  native  state  after  a  long  period 
of  other  public  service  dating  back  to  1919. 
Senator  Holland  was  immediately  accepted 
by  his  colleagues  as  a  potential  leader. 

Zn  recent  years  the  now  77-year-oId  sen- 
ator has  been  considered  a  great  statesman 
as  well  as  a  pragmatic  and  powerful  poli- 
tician. First  elected  in  1046.  Senator  Holland 
was  re-elected  in  1962,  195B  and  to  his  pres- 
ent term  in  1964.  Many  practical  political 
observers  believe  he  ooiUd  have  been  elected 
again  in  1970,  had  he  chosen  to  run. 

While  Republicans  are  relieved  that  Spea- 
sard Holland's  name  will  not  be  on  the  next 
ballot,  thousands  of  bis  Republican  friends 
r^ret  that  a  long-time  heart  condition 
forced  him  to  decide  not  to  make  another 
race  for  ofllce. 

But  the  senator  deserves  a  rest,  for  he  has 
worked  hard  and  efl^ectlvely  for  Florida.  Al- 
though he  has  received  credit  for  scores  and 
scores  of  "good  jobs"  done  for  his  state,  even 
those  who  know  his  work  best  can  never 
fully  appreciate  what  Speesard  HoUand  has 
meant  to  the  progress  and  welfare  of  Florida. 
The  man  who  succeeds  htm  will  have  some 
big  shoes  to  fill,  and  It  will  lake  him  yeara 
and  years  in  oQce  to  reach  the  pinnacle  of 
power  and  influence  of  Senator  Holland. 
Florida  will  miss  his  experience,  many  Senate 
friendships  and  his  seniority. 

The  flght  Ifi  on  for  the  position  which  Spes- 
sord  Holland  has  filled  so  well  and  so  long. 
A  half  doeen  or  so  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans are  contending  for  the  Senate  seat. 
While  no  election  is  won  until  the  votes  are 
counted,  political  observers  in  Tallahassee 
and  in  Washington  believe  Florida  will  have 
two  Republican  senators  when  the  election  Is 
over. 

[From  tbe  Sun  Sentinel.  Nov.  14,  1909] 

Senstox  Holland's  RKmuMZMT  Makks  Eks 

or  kxt  BxA 

(By  waUam  A.  Mullen) 

An  era  ends  with  a  certain  event  or  events 
Inevitable  In  coming  and  sad  In  arrival. 

Such  was  the  case  Wednesday  when  Spee- 
sard Lindsey  Holland  announced  that  he  will 
not  aeek  a  fifth  consecutive  term  in  the  nJ3. 
Senate. 

Hla  retirement  will  end  an  era  in  Florida 
polltlea.  an  era  of  the  aontbem  gentleman 
of  the  old  school  senrtng  hU  constltusnts 


diligently    and    dlgnlfledly,    in    the    stately 
chambers  of  the  Capitol. 

His  retirement  also  marks  the  wane  of  an 
era  in  the  Senate,  the  slow  eroelon  of  the 
oonservatlve  coalition  that  from  time  to  time 
in  the  course  of  the  nation's  alTairs  turned 
t)aok  unwise  or  misguided  plans  of  the 
liberal  bloc  in  the  Congress. 

This  is  not  to  denigrate  Florida's  Junior 
Senator,  Edward  J.  Gurney,  a  Republican 
and  also  a  conservative. 

But  Senator  Holland,  a  Southerner  wnd  a 
Democrat  of  the  classic  southern  conserva- 
tive tradition,  lent  substaooe  and  force  to 
the  coalition. 

By  seniority,  by  culture,  by  oboraoter,  by 
conalatoncy,  he  "belonged"  to  the  group  of 
senators  who  placed  national  interest  before 
party,  who  placed  duty  before  self,  and  who 
brought   atateemanship   to  politics. 

For  Florida,  Senator  HoUand  was  a  steady- 
ing influence  in  the  national  government, 
often  countering  the  votes  of  more  liberal 
oo-aenators  with  whom  be  represented  the 
state  over  the  years. 

Speaaard  Llndaey  Holland  was  the  28th 
governor  of  Florida,  serving  during  the  World 
War  n  years  of  1941-45.  and  as  chief  execu- 
tive was  responsible  for  instituting  and  aid- 
ing many  military  programs  in  nculda  dur- 
ing those  years. 

He  did  so  with  knowledge  and  experience, 
having  served  with  the  VS.  Army's  24th  fly- 
ing squadron  in  France  during  the  First 
World  War.  Assigned  there  by  his  request. 
Senator  Holland  won  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross. 

And  as  governor,  he  was  Instrumental  In 
pledging  gaaoline  tax  revenues  for  high- 
ways, strengthening  the  ad  valorem  tax 
structure  and  in  the  creation  of  Everglades 
National  Park. 

Nominated  for  the  Senate  by  his  party 
when  then  Sen.  Chorlea  O.  Andrews  an- 
nounced he  would  not  seek  re-election.  Sena- 
tor Holland  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sena- 
tor Andrews  upon  his  death. 

As  the  record  shows.  Senator  Holland 
brought  to  the  Senate  experience  of  gover- 
nor. Judge,  prosecutor,  state  legislator  and 
smalltown  lawyer. 

In  the  ensuing  years,  he  was  not  a  head- 
line grabber,  although  he  rose  to  ninth  In 
seniority  In  the  Senate.  Instead,  he  worked 
for  the  Interests  of  Florida  and  was  par- 
ticularly effective  in  promoting  the  state's 
agricultural  Interests,  the  Industry  that 
ranks  second  to  tourism. 

T^e  senator  kept  his  constltuenti  In- 
formed of  his  activities  in  a  homey  news- 
letter. In  which  he  frequently  noted  that 
"Mary  and  r'  enjoyed  meeting  Florldon* 
who  visited  his  ofllce  while  in  Washington. 

Meanwhile,  he  lent  his  steadying  bond  to 
the  Senate,  voting  as  high  as  90  per  cent  on 
the  conservative  side  of  the  Issues  rrtming 
before  the  Upper  Chamber. 

But  now,  advancing  age  and  a  heart  can- 
dltlon  that  has  caiised  a  number  of  *nn- 
cldents."  as  the  senator  puta  it,  have  led 
him  to  decide  it  ts  time  to  coll  a  bolt  to  his 
public  service  career. 

It  Is  an  eminent  and  dlstlnguisbed  and 
fruitful  career  that  comes  to  a  cloee.  His  re- 
tirement is  hard-earned  and  well -deserved . 
The  one  regret  Is  that  It  brings  to  an  end 
on  era  we  are  sure  will  not  be  duplicated,  for 
all  the  qualifications  of  the  state's  congres- 
sional delegation. 

This  is  because  time  has  changed,  ooa- 
dltlons  have  changed.  It  would  be  a  fitting 
gesture  for  all  bis  constituents  to  thank 
blm  for  a  Job  well  done  and  to  wish  him 
healtb  and  happiness  In  the  golden  years 
ahead. 

[From   the   Florida  Times-Union,   Nov.    U, 
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A  Bm  PAxa  or  SHOoa  To  Pnx 

Wbile  Florida's  political  complexion  boa 

ohangwl  with  bewildering  n^ldlty  daring  the 
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put  dacad*.  tb«  thrMkd  of  coatlnnlty — «i- 
emplUylng  the  best  of  tlia  past — b»»  been 
nwlntalned  by  VB.  Sea.  Speanrd  UsOmj 
HoUand. 

Teaterday,  HoUand  annotxnoed  tba  end  of 
an  era.  He  said  be  will  not  seek  reeleoUon  In 
1970  although  be  will  eerre  out  hla  present 
term. 

The  wisdom  of  his  decision  cannot  be  dis- 
puted. Troubled  with  angina  for  the  past 
eight  years,  the  TT-ye&r-old  aeoator  nld  he 
had  been  advised  by  his  doctors  that  It  wotild 
not  be  wise  for  him  to  seek  a  Of  th  term. 

The  State  of  Florida  will  be  the  loaer.  In 
seniority  alone,  the  loss  Is  acute. 

Holland  Is  the  lecoDd-ranlcliig  Demoorat  on 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 
fifth  on  the  Appropriations  Oommtttee,  and 
a  member  of  the  Aeronautbsal  and  £^>aoe 
Sciences  Committee. 

But  even  more  Important  Is  the  respect  and 
trust  his  colleagues  In  the  Senate  have  for 
Holland.  He  Is  known  as  a  man  whose  word 
la  good  and  whoee  motives  are  good.  When 
Holland  tella  hla  collea^es  what  a  bill  he 
Introduced  Is  designed  to  do,  they  believe 
him. 

This  respect  cuts  across  party  tines  and 
philosophical  dlflerencee.  Senate  liberals  do 
not  agree  with  his  oonaervatlTe  views  but 
they  recognize  his  Int^rlty. 

Holland's  ability  to  rally  his  Senate  col- 
leagues round  htm  was  demonstrated  In  a 
confrontation  during  the  early  I960's  with 
Rep.  Clarence  Cannon,  the  late  autocratic 
bead  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee. 

Cannon  was  bitterly  opposed  to  putting  the 
final  plarmlDg  funds  for  the  Cross  Worlds 
Barge  Canal  In  the  budget  and  Holland  In- 
sisted they  be  Included.  The  appropriations 
bill  went  to  a  conference  committee  of  House 
and  Senate. 

trp  to  that  time.  Cannon  was  reputed  never 
to  have  lost  a  major  battle  but  be  lost  this 
one.  Holland  held  his  ground  and  the  Senate 
conferees  supported  him.  So  sure  were  many 
of  the  House  members  that  no  change  would 
be  made  In  the  House  version  of  the  blU  that 
they  went  home  to  their  constituencies. 

However,  with  the  Senate  conferees  refus- 
ing to  budge,  the  House  had  to  be  called  back 
into  session  to  vote  the  barge  canal  planning 
fnnda. 

HoUand  has  not  been  a  flashy  figure  on  the 
national  scene.  He  has  been  a  senator  whose 
accompUshments  for  his  state  and  nation 
have  spoken  more  loudly  than  his  words. 

Born  la  1893  In  Bartow,  HoUand  won 
Florida's  governorship  la  1940.  Although 
Florida  governors  have  traditionally  done 
very  poorly  when  seeking  another  otDce  after 
their  terms  expired,  Holland  reversed  the 
trend.  He  was  appointed  to  the  V£.  Senate 
seat  In  IM6  and  won  election  to  a  six-year 
term  that  same  year.  He  has  won  reelection 
handUy  ever  since — the  last  time  over  Claude 
Kirk  who  went  on  to  win  the  governorship. 

Now  the  speculation  will  be  rife  over  pos- 
sible successors  to  Holland,  a  question  that 
wlU  be  decided  in  next  year's  elections.  We 
leave  that  speculation  to  others. 

The  one  thing  that  Is  clear  at  the  present 
time  la  the  fact  that  Florida's  voters  ar«  be- 
ing left  with  a  big  pair  of  ahom  to  fill. 

|Prom  the  Tallahaesee  (Fla.)  X>emocrat. 
Nov.  18.  1000 1 

Houjun  Has  Sax  P&TTsaN  roa  SiKxass 
nr   Sknatb 

We  are  sorry  Sen.  Spestari  Holland  has  de- 
cided against  running  far  another  term. 

Be  has  served  Florida  honorably.  dUlgently, 
with  consistent  devotion  to  conservative  con- 
stitutional and  economic  principles  for  nearly 
40  years— as  State  Senator,  as  Governor,  and 
these  past  33  years  m  the  Unlt«d  States 
Senate. 

Many  Florldlans  have  disagreed  with  his 
phUosDphy.  but  they  have  always  known 
where  he  stood:  and  his  oontlmied  stuoass 
La  the  eleotlons  have  demonstrated  that  the 


poaltlona  he  took  w«rs  those  of  the  majority 
of  Florldlans. 

Those  principles  have  been  od  the  losing 
Bide  in  Washington  as  often  as  on  the  win- 
ning side;  but  he  has  not  absndooad  them 
for  political  ezi>edlence. 

Florida,  the  South,  the  whole  nation  need 
more  men  of  such  principle,  In  the  Con- 
gress— and  we  can  tU  afford  to  lose  another 
of  the  stalwarts. 

However,  Sen.  BoUand  has  miore  than 
earned  his  retirement  He  Is  77  years  old.  An- 
other six-year  term  beginning  in  1971  would 
carry  him  veU  Into  his  SOs.  Those  of  us  who 
know  him  dont  beUeve  advanced  age  would 
be  a  handicap  to  a  Spessard  HoUand.  But  his 
doctors  have  found  signs  of  beart  trouble. 
He  baa  had  cataracu  removed  from  both 
eyea. 

His  tme  fxlenda  and  loyal  sumMrten  would 
not  Insist  that  he  stay  and  die  there,  perhaps 
prematurely,  with  his  boots  on  in  their 
service. 

There  are  capable  younger  men  In  Florida 
poUtlcs — both  Democrat  and  Republican  who 
are  anxious  to  succeed  him,  Some  of  them. 
sensing  opportunity,  already  are  running, 
forcing  his  decision.  This  Is  legitimate.  And 
It  Is  characteristic  that  Holland  should  ad- 
vance his  announceanent  to  help  dear  the 
track  for  the  aspirants. 

It  Is  a  year  before  the  election.  The 
people  wlU  have  every  chance  to  study  the 
behavior  and  record  of  the  candidates — some 
In  the  State  Legislature  which  will  convene 
twice  before  then,  others  In  executive  and 
congreeslonal  offices,  and  aU  on  the  campaign 
traU. 

We  wouldn't  eziMct  Sen.  Holland  to  be- 
come involved  in  any  candidate's  campaign, 
unless  It  should  t>e  In  behalf  ot  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  next  faU.  But  he  has  set  a 
pattern  of  policy,  of  persoosl  conduct,  and 
of  poUtlcal  acceptance  that  wlU  be  taaid  tar 
any  of  them  to  break. 

Thus.  Spessard  HoUand,  tn  withdrawing, 
may  continue  the  stable  infiuence  he  has 
maintained  throughout   his  active  political 


[From  the  IWnpa  (Fla.)  Trlbona,  Nov.  13, 
loaoi 

SoLunn'm  Daczaxoif:  RaGanTASLS  Hacamman 

Spesaard  HoUand  Is  a  man  of  Indspexulent 
mind  but  m  one  major  political  H*^'ft"n  he 
has  let  others  teU  him  what  to  do. 

On  advice  of  his  doctors,  Florida's  77-year- 
old  senior  Senator  announced  yesterday  that 
be  WlU  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  Jan- 
uary. 1971.  A  chronio  heart  allmaat  (angina) 
has  become  increasingly  troubleaome,  he 
said. 

We  accept  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  as 
we  regret  the  necessity  for  It. 

SpesB&rd  HoUand  has  served  with  dlstlno- 
lion  in  the  United  States  Senate,  as  ha  did 
earUer  in  the  Oovamorshlp  of  Florida  aod  In 
the  State  Senate. 

He  took  to  Washington  a  rare  knowledge 
of  the  needs  and  problenu  of  Florida,  as  weU 
as  a  standard  of  conduct  which  In  the  haUs 
of  Congress  sometimes  seems  also  rare. 

The  seniority  acquired  In  four  terms  In  the 
Seriate,  and  the  respect  In  which  he  Is  held 
by  his  colleagues,  have  benefited  both  state 
and  nation.  He  has  contributed  a  conserva- 
tive weight  to  a  body  which  in  recent  years 
bos  been  overbalanced  on  the  Uberal  side. 
His  Influence  has  been  particularly  strong  on 
the  Important  Appropriations  and  Agricul- 
ture Committees. 

But  Holland's  conservatasm  has  never 
bUnded  him  to  the  need  for  reform;  he  has 
Insisted  only  that  change  be  wrought  by 
constitutional  process.  Accordingly,  he  wms 
the  chief  sponsor  of  the  34th  Amendment. 
adopted  after  a  long  fight,  which  prohibited 
Etates  from  requiring  payzoent  of  a  poU  tax 
to  vote  in  Federal  elections.  (Florida  had 
^wllshed  the  poU  tax  yeaie  earltar). 

He  also  was  prtnolpal  author  of  tha  Tlde- 


landk  Act  which  settled  long  controveny  ofir 
state-Federal  Jurisdiction  In  coastal  waters. 

His  loss  win  be  especially  great  for  Florida 
because  the  Junior  Senator,  Edward  J.  Qur- 
ney.  began  lils  first  term  this  year.  Thus,  In 
1971.  this  state  wlU  have  two  freshman  Sen*- 
tora  In  a  t>ody  where  seniority  carries  a  higher 
value  tlmn  It  deserves. 

Senator  Holland's  retirement  gives  the  B«- 
pubUcan  Party  a  definite  advantage  In  the 
coming  campaign. 

Congressman  WlUlam  C.  Cramer  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  in  IDM  became  the  first  R«- 
publican  Congressman  elected  in  norlda 
since  Reconstruction  days,  hopes  to  become 
the  second  Republican  Senator  since  that 
period  (Qumey  Is  the  first) .  He  Is  generaUy 
favored  to  win  bis  party's  nomlnatloa  oiver 
Lt.  Qov.  Ray  c.  Osborne. 

Cramer  has  proved  himself  an  able  and  re- 
sourceful poUtlcian,  In  Florida  and  In  Wash- 
ington. He  can  expect  the  full  support  of  the 
Ntxon  Administration  in  the  1D70  genecai 
election.  Most  analysts  have  concluded  that, 
barring  a  sharp  drop  In  Nixon  popularity,  no 
Democrat  other  than  HoUand  would  have  a 
good  chance  of  defeating  >^im. 

The  ease  with  which  Gumey  ovarwhelmad 
former  Governor  LeBoy  Collins  last  Novem- 
ber lends  vaUdlty  to  this  theory.  Bo  does  the 
fact  th&t  a  wide-open  fight  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  Is  In  pro^>ect,  leaving  In 
Its  waks  the  usual  par^-spUttlzig  anlmost- 
ties. 

But  the  only  certainty  ot  poUtica  Is  that 
vli»ory  Is  never  certain  until  the  votes  an 
counted. 

Candidates  f<»-  Florida^  second  Senate 
seat  WlU  have  ample  opportunity  in  coming 
months  to  explain  their  philoeophlM  and  dts 
their  qualUloatioas.  Cltlaena,  meantime,  oan 
be  thankful  that  Spessard  Holland,  God  wlU- 
Ing.  WlU  continue  sa  their  Senator  for  an- 
other 14  months. 

[Fnm  Today.  Nov.  16.  10701 

FAITHrOX.   SaVAMT 

Skit.  SnaaASD  Hoixaivd  has  made  a  wise 
oholoe  In  stef^ng  down  next  year.  whUe  he 
Is  stlU  Ixk  oooimand  of  his  mental  faculties 
and.  peAaps  to  a  leeasr  extent,  his  phyaloal 
health. 

The  people  of  Florida  ahould  be  gratetful, 
for  the  hard-to-make  decision  and  for  his  33 
years  of  dedicated  service  In  the  U.S.  Sen*te. 

ITie  77-year-old  statesman  saved  his  crltloa 
the  unpleasant  task  of  cbaJlenglng  hla  r»- 
election  on  the  basis  of  sge. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  give  the  people  of 
Florida  a  damaged  article  for  the  next  six 
years."  he  said.  'I've  seen  some  people — good 
friends  of  mine — stay  hsre  (in  the  Senate) 
too  long." 

AU  tAie  people  of  Florida  Join  In  tlia  ftar- 
vent  hope  that  bis  *wgiw^  attaoks  will  not 
hamper  him  in  serving  out  his  34tb  yaar  in 
ths  Senate,  uor  prevent  ^^rn  from  UvJxig 
many  more  productive  year*. 

Ha  has  served  his  state  and  natloa  welL 
Hs  can  take  this  knowledge  Into  his  retire 
ment  with  confidence. 

In  his  early  years  In  the  upper  cihanxber. 
Holland  was  a  member  of  the  Southern  Dem- 
ocratic bloc  that  practlcajly  controUed  the 
Senate.  He  was  an  early  holdout  against  olvll 
ilghU  legislation  but  mellowed  later.  He  was 
a  laader  In  the  move  that  obolialiad  poU 
taxes  by  constitutional  amendment. 

Sen.  HoUand  Is  a  oompLetely  scrupulous 
man.  He  Is  one  of  the  few  members  of  Con- 
gress whose  personal  fortune  has  decreased 
as  a  result  of  his  servlos  in  the  Senate. 

Florida  wlU  love  a-  fUthful  aarvant  wban 
he  retires  next  year. 

(Ftom  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  TUbuns, 

Not.   18.  loaO] 

Hoi.i.AND's  Dbcibiox:  BaoasTTAau  NacxasrxT 

flpesssrd  HoUand  is  a  man  of  indvpsodant 

mind  but  In  ooa  majcv  i^*""*^  dadslaa  ha 

haa  lat  othsn  tail  him  what  to  do. 


December  iP,  1970 
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Oa  advloe  of  his  doctors,  Florida^  77-year- 
old  senior  Senator  announced  yesterday  that 
he  wUl  retire  at  the  end  of  his  term  In  Jan- 
uary, 19T1.  A  chronio  heart  ailment  (angina) 
has  become  increasingly  troublesome,  ha 
said. 

We  accept  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  as 
we  regret  the  neoessity  for  it. 

^essard  HoUand  has  served  with  dlstlnc- 
Uon  In  the  United  States  Senate,  as  be  did 
earlier  in  the  Oovemorshlp  ot  norlda  and  In 
the  Siaia  Senate. 

He  took  to  Waahlngton  a  rare  knowledge  of 
the  needs  and  problems  of  Florida,  ss  waU 
as  a  standard  of  conduct  which  In  ths  halls 
of  Congress  socnetlmes  seems  also  rare. 

The  seniority  acquired  in  four  terms  in  the 
Senate,  and  the  respect  In  which  he  Is  held 
by  his  coUeagues,  ha%-e  benefited  both  state 
and  nation.  Be  has  contributed  a  conserva- 
tive weight  to  a  body  which  In  recent  years 
has  been  overbalanced  on  the  Uberal  elds. 
His  Influenoe  has  been  particularly  strong 
on  the  Important  Appropriations  and  Agri- 
culture Comjnitteee. 

But  Holland's  oonsarvatlsm  has  never 
blinded  him  to  the  need  for  reform;  he  has 
Insisted  only  that  change  be  wrought  by  con- 
stitutional process.  Accordingly,  he  was  the 
chief  sponsor  of  the  a4th  Amendment,  adopt- 
ed after  a  long  fight,  which  prohibited  states 
from  requiring  payment  of  a  poU  tax  to  vote 
In  Federal  elections.  (Florida  had  abolished 
the  poU  tax  yean  earlier) . 

He  also  was  principal  author  of  the  Tide- 
lands  Act  which  settled  long  controversy 
over  state-Federal  Jurisdiction  In  coastal 
waters. 

His  Ipss  win  be  eepeclaUy  gx^at  for  Florida 
because  the  Junior  Senator,  Edward  J.  Qux- 
ney,  began  his  first  term  this  year.  Thus,  in 
1B71.  this  state  wiU  have  two  freshnuui  Sen- 
ators In  a  body  where  seniority  carries  a 
higher  value  than  It  deserves. 

Senator  Holland's  retirement  gives  the  Be* 
pubUean.  Party  a  definite  advantage  tn  the 
coming  campaign. 

Oongreesoian  William  C.  Oromer  of  St. 
Petersburg,  who  In  1964  became  the  fiivt 
Republican  Congressman  elected  In  Florida 
since  Reconstruction  days,  hopee  to  become 
the  second  Republican  Senator  since  tJiat 
period  (Gumey  Is  the  first).  He  Is  generally 
favored  to  win  his  party's  nominsitlon  over 
Lt.  Gov.  Ray  C.  Ooborne. 

C^wner  bae  proved  himself  an  able  and 
resourceful  poll  tlclau.  in  Florida  and  in 
Washington.  He  can  expect  the  fuU  support 
of  the  Nlxoa  Administration  In  the  1970 
general  election.  Most  analysts  have  con- 
<duded  that,  barring  a  sharp  drop  In  Nixon 
popularity,  no  Democrat  other  than  HoUand 
would  have  a  good  chance  of  defeating  him. 
The  ease  with  which  Gurney  overwhelmed 
former  Governor  LeRoy  OoUlns  last  Novem- 
ber laods  validity  to  this  theory.  So  does 
the  fact  that  a  wide-open  fight  for  the 
Demooratlc  nomlnatloa  is  In  prospect,  leav- 
ing In  Its  wake  the  usual  party-spUttlng 
anhnoslUas. 

But  the  only  certainty  of  poUtlos  Is  that 
victory  Is  never  certain  untu  the  votes  are 
counted. 

OandidKtes  for  norlda's  second  Senate 
ssat  w(U  have  ample  opportunity  In  '^■^'^^we 
months  to  explain  their  phUosophles  and 
olte  tbBiT  qualifications.  Citizens,  meontlms, 
can  be  thsnkful  that  Spessard  Holland.  Ood 
wimng,  win  oontlnue  aa  their  Senator  for 
another  14  motatha. 

(From  ths  'nunpa  (Via.)   Times,  Not.  14. 
10691 

SCHATOK   HOLLAITO'S   DBCXSION 

No  Florldlan  who  has  held  important  pub- 
lic offices,  we  dsrvsay,  haa  won  a  greater  place 
In  the  affection  and  admiration  of  the  people 
of  this  state  than  has  Senator  Spessard  L. 
HoUand. 

Llkflwlss,  a  man  of  77  who  haa  been  wort- 


ing  for  the  same  boss — the  people — for  AO 
yesjs  has  a  right  to  caU  It  quits  and  a  oi<H":< 
on  the  gratitude  of  his  employer. 

Undoubtedly,  his  decision  not  to  seek  re- 
election next  year  for  a  fifth  fxUl  term  In  the 
n.8.  Senate  was  a  difficult  one  to  reach.  But 
In  light  of  a  heart  condition  he  has  had  for 
eight  years  and  two  angina  attacks  In  the 
past  few  weeks,  along  with  his  own  acknowl- 
.edgment  that  he  had  "seen  some  of  my 
friends  stay  too  long"  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
the  right  one.  Indeed,  there  is  real  wisdom  in 
knowing  when  It  Is  time  to  step  aside  for 
younger  men. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Florida's  senior 
U.S.  senator  began  bis  elective  career  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney  in  Polk  County  in  1919. 
He  later  was  a  county  Judge,  state  senator 
and  governor.  In  fact,  Spessard  Holland,  bom 
In  Bartow,  was  the  first  native  Flcnldlan  to 
serve  the  state  as  tx>th  governor  and  UB. 
senator. 

Throughjout  bis  public  career  he  has  repre- 
sented the  people  with  dignity  and  distinc- 
tion. 

Some  persons,  of  course,  have  Insisted  his 
legislative  record  leans  too  much  to  the  con- 
servative side.  True,  he  has  not  foUowed  the 
path  of  the  knee-jerk  Uberals.  Nor  is  he  one 
to  agree  with  those  m  Congress  who  think 
every  problem  can  be  solved  by  carrying  out 
a  poUcy  of  "tax,  tax,  tax  and  spend,  spend. 
spend."  His  votes  in  committee  and  on  the 
Senate  floor  have  not  been  based  on  snap 
Judgments  but  on  what  he  sinoerely  beUeved 
were  the  wlshee  of  the  majority  of  his  con- 
stltuente  and  hla  own  concern  for  flscal  r»- 
sponslbUlty  in  governmental  operations. 

It  Is  quite  obvious  that  many  people  In  this 
state  approved  of  his  decisions  else  they 
would  not  have  returned  him  to  the  Senate 
each  time  by  substantial  margins. 

Now,  with  ttie  actual  retirement  data  only 
a  little  over  a  year  oway.  Senator  Holland's 
decision  to  bow  out  eliminates  one  question 
about  the  Democratlo  primary  in  1970  but 
increases  specuution  regarding  those  who 
wlU  seek  to  obtain  the  party  nomination  for 
his  seat.  State  Sen.  Lawton  Chiles  of  Lake- 
land, Stale  Sen.  Robert  Hsverfleld  of  Miami 
and  State  Rep.  Fred  Sobulte  of  JacksonvlUe 
are  definite  sterteni.  There  may  be  more, 
which  wUl  Increase  the  likeUhood  of  a  bitter 
as  well  as  a  wide-open  Democratic  contest. 

In  this  oonnectlon.  Senator  Holland,  dur- 
ing his  press  conference,  offered  Florida 
Democrats  some  exceUent  advice.  He  said 
they  must  "work  together"  or  s  third  straight 
state-wide  race  wUl  be  lost  to  the  BepubU- 
cans.  The  reference  was  to  Claude  Kirk's 
gubernatorial  victory  In  1966  and  OOP  Rep. 
EdwtLTd  Qurney'B  defeat  of  former  Gov.  Le- 
Roy CoUins  lost  year  for  ths  UB.  Senate  seat 
vacated  by  the  retirement  of  Democrat 
George  Smathers. 

He  also  caUed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
he  moved  his  announcement  timetable  ahead 
because  Florida  Democrats  are  planning  a 
dinner  In  his  honor  on  November  39  in 
Miami. 

There  isn't  any  doubt  that  Florida  Demo- 
crats need  unl^  and  ooheslTanasa  tn  the 
months  ahead.  Wa  cant  tlUnk  of  a  better 
time  to  start  strlTlng  for  it  than  at  that 
dinner. 

[ftcm  the  Baraaota  (VTo.)   Hermld-Trlbune, 

Nov.  14. 19«0] 

Bao,  Good  Nkws 

The  annotmcement  by  norlda's  senior  n.8. 
Senator  Spessard  HoUand  that  he  wlU  retire 
at  the  end  of  his  present  term  is  bod  news 
for  some  and  good  news  for  others. 

It  Is  bad  news  for  tha  people  of  norlda  who 
wlU  loae  xixe  services  of  one  of  the  state's 
most  distinguished  public  officials. 

Senator  HoUand  won  his  first  election  more 
than  a  half  century  ago  to  become  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  Polk  County.  In  the  years 
that  foUowed  he  was  county  Judge,  state  sen- 


ator and  governor  of  Florida.  He  has  been  a 
United  States  Senator  since  1046. 

As  a  oonservatlve  though  by  no  tw«M.TM 
hide-bound  Democrat,  be  has  acc\u*ately  re- 
flected the  poUtlcal  phUoeophy  of  his  constit- 
uents. Both  by  the  length  of  his  service  and 
the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  col- 
lesgues,  he  has  been  an  Influential  and  effec- 
tive Senator. 

He  continues,  even  in  the  timing  and  man- 
ner of  the  announcement  of  his  retirement, 
to  be  honest  and  stfolgbtforward  with  the 
people  of  Florida.  We  must  aU  regret  the  state 
of  his  health  which  caused  him  to  decide 
against  running  for  another  term,  but  we 
must  respect  his  decision  and  admire  him  for 
saying.  "I  wouldn't  want  to  give  the  people 
of  Florida  a  d&msged  article  for  the  next  six 
years.  I've  seen  some  people— -good  friends  of 
mine — stay  here  too  long." 

Senator  Holland's  retirement,  of  course. 
Is  good  news  for  the  candidates  icr  his  aeot — 
announced  and  unannoim.oed,  Deouxxata  and 
BepubiloanBL 

Had  he  choaen  to  run.  Sen.  HoUand.  de- 
spite his  age,  would  have  been  an  odds-on 
favorite  for  re-election.  Without  htm,  the 
race  Is  wide  open. 

R^mbllcans  have  at  least  two  contenders 
for  the  party's  nomination — U.fi.  Rep.  WU- 
llam  C.  Cramer  and  Lt.  Governor  Ray  Os- 
borne, both  from  PlneUas  County.  Both  of 
ihem  would  appear  lo  be  better  known  state- 
wide than  any  of  the  Democratic  candidates, 
and  RepubUcana  feel  that  they  "have  the 
momentum"  now  because  of  the  victory  last 
year  of  Ed.  Qumey  m  the  contest  for  Flor- 
ida's other  Senate  seat. 

On  the  DemocraUc  side.  State  Senator 
lAwton  Chiles  of  Lakeland,  has  been  cam- 
paigning unofflclaUy  for  months,  saying  that 
he  would  run  If  HoUand  didn't.  Another 
state  senator,  Robert  Haverfleld  of  Miami,  is 
already  an  official  candidate.  Fred  Schultx  of 
JacksonvlUe,  Speaker  of  the  State  House  of 
Repreeentatives.  is  con&idered  almost  a  cer- 
tain candidate.  There  may  be  others. 

So,  the  prospect  is  for  a  hotly-contested 
primary  In  each  party  and  an  eqiiaUy  Inter- 
esting general  election  campaign. 

Every  election  Involving  Senator  Holland 
was  settled,  for  aU  practical  purposes.  In  the 
DemocraUc  primary.  But  Florida  now  is  a 
two  party  state,  and  the  name  of  Florida's 
next  VS.  Senator  will  not  be  known  iintU 
after  the  election  of  November,  1970. 

Senator  HoUand's  term  is  far  from  over. 
He  has  more  than  a  year  yet  to  serve.  The  peo- 
ple of  Florida  wish  him  weU  and  con  be  as- 
sured that  he  will  be  working  bard  for  tSian 
and  for  the  nation  every  day  that  he  ts  in 
Waahlngton. 

(From  the  Mtsml  (Flo.)  News,  Nov.  14,  1000] 
Pou.  MsAsuax:  or   Szavxci 

It  was  characteristic  of  Spessard  HoUand 
to  step  down  from  the  UB.  Senate  wheoi  he 
felt  he  could  no  longer  render  a  full  mras 
ure  of  service. 

Sen.  Holland  has  never  given  Florida  or 
the  nation  anything  lees  than  his  total 
energy  since  he  entered  poUtlcs  as  a  county 
Judge  47  years  sgo. 

Bven  at  age  77,  and  with  a  RepubUcan 
wind  blowing  across  the  state,  the  Senate 
seat  was  almost  certainly  his  for  another 
term  had  be  decided  to  run. 

A  dedicated  Democrat,  his  decision  must 
have  been  doubly  difficult  because  of  his 
realisation  that  his  party  wlU  be  hard  preeeed 
to  elect  a  suooeosor. 

His  friends  would  agree,  howevv,  that 
after  a  life  of  servloe,  he  and  his  beloved 
Mary  deserve  some  rest  and  privacy. 

T^e  Miami  News  has  differed  frequently 
with  Sen.  HoUand's  policies,  but  never  with 
the  man.  He  is  an  honest  conservative,  dedi- 
cated to  his  oocvtctlons,  who  provided  the 
kind  ot  rsttsonabto  **ft)anf*ff  a  damocraoy 
demands. 
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Sen.  HoU&nd  bas  served  Plorldft  exoei>- 
Uon&Uy  well  as  county  Judge,  state  aeiiAtor. 
goveroof,  and  US.  Senator.  Tbe  public  will 
acc«pt  his  decision  to  retire  with,  regret. 

[nixa  tlie  Miami  Beach  {Fla.)  Sun. 

No7.  14,  1009] 

SEifAToa  SPSsaASD   Hou.Ain) 

Although  tilts  newspaper  bae  not  alway* 
agreed  with  the  Ideas  and  approachea  of 
Sen.  8pe66&rd  Hollaod,  It  la  genuinely  sad- 
dened by  his  planned  departure  from  the  po- 
litical scene  of  this  State  and  of  our  nation. 

Por,  a  difference  of  opinloa — if  and  when 
It  Is  an  boneat  one.  aa  It  has  been  In  our 
case — Is  what  made  this  country  great.  And 
tba  courage  and  Integrity  of  a  man,  even 
though  be  may  not  feel  or  think  the  same 
way  you  do,  are  the  only  qualiflcaUocis  that 
really  oount. 

Sen.  Holland  has  served  Florida  well  and 
be  has  served  his  country  well.  The  candor 
with  which  he  withdrew  from  th»  opportu- 
nity to  win  another  term  only  underline  his 
stature  and  his  character. 

We  hope  when  he  departs  from  Capttol  Hill 
the  sun  will  continue  to  ahlue  onto  Ms  path 
of  retirement,  Ugbt-emng  and  brightening 
the  years  at  leisure  which  be  and  lAra. 
Holland  deasrre  so  well. 


(From  the  Fort  Myers  (Fla.)  News-Press, 
Not.  U.  XMBl 
Holland's  RrmncKNT  a  Blow 
There  Is  no  Plorldlan  in  oScIbI  life  who 
his  served  this  state  and  its  people  more 
diligently  and  more  effectively  than  Spessard 
L.  Holland  during  a  career  In  public  office 
that  spans  half  a  century,  tbe  last  quarter 
century  of  which  has  been  served  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  He  has  richly  earned 
tbe  retirement  at  tbe  end  of  next  year  which 
now.  at  a  still  vigorous  77  years  of  age.  he 
has  elected  to  take.  When  he  goes  home  to 
Bartow  to  stay,  universal  good  wlslies  and 
th&nks  of  bis  fellow  Florldlans  will  accom- 
pany him. 

Holland's  decision  not  to  run  for  the  lUth 
six-yew  term  that  he  probably  could  have 
bad  appears  to  have  been  dictated  less  by 
cooslderatloos  of  hx&  years  than  by  the  fact, 
unpoiUJclaed  until  his  announcement,  that 
be  has  suffered  some  angina  attacks.  Thus 
his  decision  must  command  public  approba- 
tion. 

But  tt  wUl  be  a  blow  to  Florida.  By  virtue 
of  his  ability  as  well  ss  bi£  seniority.  Holland 
was  a  powerfiil  and  respected  figure  In  the 
Senate,  and  Florida  benefitted  from  hit  In- 
fluence In  niany  ways.  He  was  the  ranking 
majority  member  on  tbe  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  a  member  of  the  powerful 
Approi»latlons  Committee  as  well  ss  the 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Committee.  The 
Everglades  National  Park,  which  he  spon- 
sored as  governor  and  brought  to  achieve- 
ment as  senator.  Ls  one  monument  to  his  pub- 
lic service. 

Holland's  retirement  also  win  be  a  blow 
feo  the  Florida  Democratic  party.  With  such 
formidable  contenders  as  Oongressman  Wil- 
liam C.  Cramer  and  Lt.  Oov.  Ray  C.  Osborne 
In  tbe  field  for  the  GOP  senatorial  nomina- 
tion. It  Is  not  only  quite  possible  but  quite 
likely  that  with  Holland  out,  Florida  next 
November  will  send  a  second  Republican  to 
^M^shington  to  lit  beside  Sen.  Edward  J. 
Gurney. 

In  contrast  to  both  Cramer  and  Osborne. 
the  three  Democratic  candidate*  so  far  in 
the  field  e»  little  known  outslda  tbatr  own 
counties.  House  Speaker  Frederick  H.  Shultx 
of  Jacksonville  has  been  in  the  l^eglalature 
only  six  years  while  the  two  state  senators 
seeking  Holland's  mantle.  Robert  M.  Haver- 
fitid  of  Ulami  and  Liawton  M.  ChUea  Jr.  of 
Lakeland,  have  been  in  the  Senate  only  four 
years,  although  ChUcs  did  serve  eight  years 
previously  in  the  House,  Haverfleld,  inclden- 
taUy.  says  In  his  oOlctal  campaign  biography 


that  he  qwnt  hla  "fonnatlve  years"  in  Fort 
Myers  and  graduated  from  high  school  here. 

By  their  nampalgna  and  their  activities  in 
next  spring's  legislative  session,  the  three 
Democratic  candidates  can  build  statewide 
Imagea.  of  course.  But  their  Identification 
with  tbe  Legislature  could  prove  a  political 
liability,  too.  which  the  Republican  nominee, 
whether  Cramer  or  Oebome,  wo\Ud  escape. 

While  Holland's  retirement  will  deprive 
the  state  of  his  services,  It  apparently  will  not 
remove  his  conservative  philoeophy  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  state's  representation  In 
Cuagress.  For  all  of  his  would-be  successors 
of  both  p«tfties  are  busily  proclaiming  their 
own  dedicaUon  to  the  principles  for  which 
Holland  so  long  and  so  staunchly  has  stood. 

(Prcoa  tbe  Vart  L*ud«rdale  (FU.)  Nam. 

Nov.  17. 1969] 
HoLLAND'a  Political  Oakxbi  Has  HgrT*  To 

PaiNCIPLKa,  ATTAXmD  Statksmanship 
Speaaard     L.     Holland.     Florida's     senior 
United  States  Senator,  has  needed  very  little 
urging  from  his  constituents  to  reflect  ac- 
curately their  interests  and  wishes. 

This  has  been  because  the  sUver-halred 
l^lelator  has  known  his  state  and  Its  people 
as  few  others  have  known  them. 

Florida  owes  a  great  debt  to  ttUs  dignlfled 
gentleman.  He  has  dedicated  Ave  decades  of 
his  life  to  public  service,  starting  out  In  l&ao 
aa  County  Judge  of  Polk  County. 

Those  five  decades  were  political  In  nature 
but  had  a  character  of  statesmanship. 

His  "Washington  Report"  of  10  days  ago 
was  typical.  He  reported:  "Last  Monday 
night  I  listened  attentively  and  sympatheti- 
cally to  President  Nlxon'a  broadcast  address 
on  Vietnam.  This  certainly  \s  tbe  most  seri- 
ous problem,  short  of  recommending  a  deo- 
laratlon  of  war,  with  which  any  Preatdent 
could  be  confronted.  I  approve  of  the  great 
candw  with  which  he  spoke  and  appreciated 
also  bis  fortitude  in  supporting  a  position 
unpopular  In  many  quarters.  In  my  opinion, 
bis  position  is  a  sound  one,  and  I  strongly 
support  his  attempt  to  achieve  a  responsi- 
ble withdrawal  from  South  Vietnam  and  his 
insistence  upon  an  honorable  peace.  .  .  ." 

As  In  so  many  instances,  this  highly-re- 
spected Democrat  placed  principle  above  par- 
tisanship. And  this  cralt  won  for  him  the 
high  regard  of  senators  and  politicians  in 
both  major  parties. 

But.  his  77  yeara  have  begun  to  weigh 
heavily  on  his  shoulders.  And  he  has  decided 
his  four  full  urms  in  tbe  United  States 
Senate  will  wind  things  up  for  him.  In  1970 
be  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelection. 

Replacing  him  will  be  almoat  Impoeelble. 
His  shoes  are  too  big  to  flU  readily,  and  his 
years  in  the  Upper  House  have  given  him 
seniority  and  power  which  cannot  be  handed 
on  to  bis  auccessor. 

Florida  will  loee.  The  South  and  the  con- 
servative coalition  will  loee. 

Nevertheless,  few  will  deny  that  at  bis  age 
he  is  entitled  to  shed  the  load  that  has  been 
his — most  willingly  to  be  sure. 

He  wlU  leave  as  an  enduring  monument 
hla  innumerable  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions to  hla  state  and  nation.  He  will 
leave  also  a  record  of  quality  service,  dedi- 
cation to  duty  and  devotion  to  principles 
that,  we  hope,  bis  aaocessors  will  strive  to 
duplicate. 

(From  the  St.  Petersburg  (fla.)  Tlniea, 

Nov.  18, 1008] 

SmATOi  Holland's  DscxsmK 

Few  men  ever  retire   willingly  from  tb* 

United  States  Senate.  Sen.  ^>eesard  Hcll*nd% 

deoiaion  to  do  so  after  n  years  must  have 

been  a  dlfflcult  ane,  but  tt  Is  by  the  same 

token  an  exprwalon  of  tbe  respoiMlbmty  he 

has  always  typUted  duilng  a  balf-cantury  of 

public  servloe. 

No  devious  re— onj  need  be  sought  behind 
his  aimotmoiasnt  yesterday  that  be  will  not 
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seek  reelection  next  year  for  a  fifth  t«m. 
At  77,  he  has  decided  to  step  down,  and  to 
make  his  intentions  known  early  to  clear  tbe 
way  for  other  DenK>crate  who  may  aaplrs  to 
their  party's  nomination. 

We  believe  his  decision  was  the  right  one. 
It  signals  the  end  of  a  public  career  dating 
bock  to  1919.  and  including  distinguished 
servloe  as  a  state  senator  and  governor  of 
Florida. 

In  each  ofllce,  be  has  brought  to  pubUo 
service  tbe  character  of  a  true  gentlenmn  and 
an  unassailable  personal  Integrity.  In  reoent 
years  be  has  sometimes  been  out  of  tune 
with  rapidly  changing  needs  of  the  nation 
and  state,  but  his  votes  have  always  been. 
true  to  his  own  conscience.  One  might  quee- 
tlon  the  correctness  of  a  Holland  position, 
but  never  the  fact  that  it  wm  arrived  at 
with  honesty  and  courage. 

Many  notlda  Democrats  have  hoped  ti^i^ 
he  would  be  a  candidate.  In  the  belief  It 
was  neoeeeary  to  avoid  a  dlaruptlve  primary 
contest  and  aasxuv  the  party  Its  etrcmgest 
candidate  agalnA  a  formidable  Bepuhlloan 
challenge  in  tbe  general  election  next  No- 
vember. 

But  the  party  can  refresh  Itself  and  remain 
strong  only  by  developing  new  yotmg  and 
vigorous  candidates.  That  Is  the  ebaUenge 
It  now  facee. 

With  the  fleld  open.  It  muat  l>e  hoped 
that  a  number  of  able  yoimger  men,  with 
tbe  capacity  to  provide  the  party  leadenblp 
within  the  state  that  should  go  wjth  tbe 
ofllce  of  U.S.  senator,  will  now  present  tbem- 
selveo  for  the  Democratic  nomlnatlooi. 

Florida  voters  deserve  the  opportunlity  to 
make  a  choice  among  the  bert  and  moat 
qualified  candidates. 

[From  the  lAkeland  (FU.)  Ledger.  Nov   17 
2909] 
A  Limnfs  or  Sksvicb 
"The  Z^ird  doeant  make  many  men  H>p^ 

The  words  are  those  of  a  Polk  County  poUt- 
ical  figure  of  oonslderahly  lees  poimcal 
stature  than  the  man  to  whom  he  was  »- 
ferrlng.  United  Statae  senator  Spessard  L. 
Holland.  i— — • 

We  agree  with  the  observation. 

WhUe  this  newspaper  has  not  always  agreed 
with  Senator  HoUond's  stand  on  many  is- 
sues, we  respect  him  for  the  courage  to  itand 
by  his  convictions,  and  the  Senator^  an- 
nouncement that  he  wlu  retire  at  the  end 
of  hU  present  term  In  1971  is  a  distinct  \om 
to  Florida  and  this  nation. 

The  seniority  he  has  achieved  through  four 
terms  in  the  Senate  hike  meant  much  to  hla 
state,  and  to  his  party,  norlda  will  not  soon 
enjoy  such  distinction  again. 

His  has  aeen  a  llfettme  of  servloe.  starting 
In  1931  when  he  was  elected  Polk  County 
Judge.  Then  It  was  the  Florida  Senate,  then 
the  goveroor's  choir  during  the  critical  yean 
of  World  War  n.  And  flnaUy,  the  U£.  Senate. 

His  standard  of  conduct  in  all  these  year* 
was  Impeccable,  never  tarnished.  Indeed,  newa 
stories  earlier  this  year  Indicated  Holland 
was  probably  among  the  lowest-ranking 
members  of  the  Senate  in  terms  of  net  worth. 

But  men  like  Senator  Hniignd  cannot  be 
measured  In  terms  of  material  goods,  bat 
rather  tbe  intangibles  of  Integrity  and  prin- 
ciple and  servlae. 

Here,  where  It  counts,  he  has  no  peer. 

Senator  Holland  was  Instrumental  In  win- 
ning adoption  of  two  major  pieces  of  legis- 
lation. He  was  the  chief  spotisor  of  the  Mth 
Amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting 
the  statee  from  levying  a  poll  tax  to  vote 
in  federal  elections.  The  Senator's  battle  on 
this  was  a  long  one  and  only  his  perslfftenc* 
and  patience   brought   ultimate   victory. 

Holland  also  was  the  chief  author  of  the 
Tldelands  Act  which  settled  the  long- 
standing diiqiute  over  federal-state  junadle- 
tlon  in  coastal  wsters. 
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norlda  and  especIaUy  Polk  County  should 
be  proud  of  Senator  Holland.  It  would  seem 
fitting  that  the  county's  present-day  Isaders 
should  begin  now  making  plans  to  wslooma 
the  Senator  and  his  gracious  lady,  Mary. 
back  to  that  modest  home  on  South  Broad- 
way In  Bartow  when  he  completes  his  term, 
the  good  Lord  willing. 

With  oountywlde,  even  statewide,  partici- 
pation. It  could  be  a  real  whlng-dlng  for 
Florida's  most  distinguished  dtlaen. 

|Prom  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post, 
Nov.  la.  ]9flei 

A     OOKAT     HONOB     To     RSPKSSKMT     BtATK     OT 

FLoams 

Washinotoh. — Following  is  the  text  of 
U.S.  Sen.  Spe^isard  Holland's  (D-Florlda)  an- 
nouncement yesterday  that  be  was  retiring 
following  his  present  term  as  U.S.  Senator 
from  Florida. 

"I  announced  today  the  fact  that  I  shall 
not  seek  reelection  next  year  for  a  fifth  full 
term  in  tbe  U.8.  Senate  from  Florida.  The 
people  of  Florida  know  that  I  am  now  over 
77  and  will  be  78  and  a  half  at  the  end  of 
my  present  term.  This  alone  would  not  cause 
me  to  decline  a  bid  for  re-election,  but  I 
doubt  if  many  know  that  since  early  1961  I 
have  hod  a  mild  case  of  angina.  This  heart 
condition  has  become  more  troublesome  with 
passing  time  and  in  the  last  few  months 
it  has  brought  on  more  frequent  and  more 
severe  Instances. 

"Through  the  years  the  Capitol  physician 
and  his  assistants  and  other  Navy  doctors 
at  Bethesda  have  been  watching  this  situa- 
tion as  well  OS  my  general  health.  While 
otherwise  my  present  health  is  good  they 
Join  me  in  the  opinion  that  because  of  the 
progressive  development  of  my  angina  prob- 
lems I  am  wise  to  conclude  my  Senate  serv- 
ice with  this  present  term.  By  taking  due 
care  X  have  every  expectation  of  rendering 
continued  vigorous  service  until  the  end  of 
1970  but  I  do  not  feel  that  I  should  attempt 
to  continue  In  the  Senate  for  an  additional 
six  years  or  until  I  am  B4  and  a  half. 

"As  a  Ufe  long  Democrat  I  plan  to  take 
no  part  In  the  Democratic  primary  except  as 
a  voter  and  to  support  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee in  tbe  general  election. 

"It  has  been  a  great  honor  to  represent 
the  state  of  Florida  and  Its  people  as  gov- 
ernor and  later  in  the  Senate  and  to  serve 
the  nation  as  a  whole  bere  since  September, 
1940.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  the  people  of 
Florida  for  giving  me  this  marvelous  op- 
portunity. My  wife  Mary  and  our  family  all 
join  in  this  expression  of  gratitude.  I  am 
particularly  appreciative  of  the  many  cour- 
tesies which  you  representatives  of  the  press, 
radio  and  television  have  shown  me  for  which 
I  thank  you  warmly." 

(From   the   BUaml    (Fla.)    Herald,   Nov.    18, 
1900) 

PoOB  Health  To  Foacx  Holland  Out  or 

Senate 

( By  Clarence  Jones ) 

WASRiNGTOif. — Sen.  Spessard  L.  Holland 
will  not  run  for  reelection  next  year. 

Angina  attacks,  increasingly  frequent  and 
severe,  forced  his  retirement  decision,  the 
77-yeftr-old  senator  announced  Wednesday. 

"Ttkm  announcement  came  In  his  dim.  wrin- 
kled leather  and  memento -cluttered  oflloe 
here. 

Holland  came  into  the  roomful  of  nevramen 
after  lunch.  Bis  hair  freshly  cut.  ha  wecnc 
around  the  room  shaking  hands.  Be  iMfm^d 
In  a  big  hurry  to  get  It  said  and  done. 

Still,  with  his  sense  of  timing,  he  made 
another,  Inirtgnlficant  announcement  first. 
He  kept  his  eyes  down,  apparently  enjoying 
the  moment  of  absolute  alienee  and  attcn- 

"Thls  second  one  Is  one  of  those  announce- 
ments." he  said,  looking  up  finally  and  speak- 
ing quJeklj.  "tfaat's  happy  to  some  and  un- 


happy  to  others.   I'm   one  of  those   that's 
rather  unhappy." 

Then  be  read  a  prepared  statement,  keep- 
ing control  of  his  voice  all  the  way  through. 
At  the  door  and  In  the  reception  room  out- 
side, the  women  in  bis  stall  were  crying 
quietly. 

"I  wouldn't  want  to  give  the  pecqtle  of 

Florida  a  damaged  article  for  the  next  six 

.  years,"  be  said,  rocking  back  In  bis  chair. 

"I've    seen    some    people— good    friends    of 

mine — stay  bere  too  long. 

"They  weren't  reflecting  complete  credit 
on  themselves  or  rendering  the  best  servloe 
to  their  state.  I've  said  many  times  that  1 
didn't  wont  that  to  happen  to  me.  I  oer- 
tainly  expect  to  be  vigorous  here  next  year 
m  the  Senate,  and  I  can  be  more  vigorous  by 
conflmng  myself  to  my  duties  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

"I  couldn't,  in  my  oondlUon,  be  down 
there  in  Florida  campaigning  half  tbe  tUne 
and  up  here  half  the  time." 

Holland's  angina  attacks — and  his  deci- 
sion to  leave  the  Senate  after  more  than  40 
years  in  public  office — were  two  of  Washing- 
ton's best-kept  secrete. 

Angina  attacks  result  from  fatty  deposits 
In  the  arteries  leading  to  tbe  heart.  Dis- 
comfort usually  occurs  when  exercise,  emo- 
tion or  even  a  heavy  meal  causes  the  heart 
to  speed  up,  forcing  an  increased  amount  of 
blood   through   the  partly  plugged   arteries. 

He  has  suffered  with  angina  since  1961, 
Holland  disclosed.  Two  severe  attacks  In  the 
last  three  weeks  convinced  him  It  was  time 
to  step  down.  He  received  medical  treatment 
for  the  attacks  but  was  not  bospltallsed- 

The  word  had  not  leaked  past  bis  doctor 
and  the  few  people  on  his  staff  who  were 
aware  of  the  pains  in  his  chest  and  down 
his  left  arm. 

The  most  severe,  he  said,  came  on  Cot.  SO, 
after  he  had  made  a  quick  overnight  trip 
to  Panama  City  to  speak  to  a  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  meeting. 

Back  m  bis  office  on  tbe  30th,  be  said  be 
"had  a  rugged  day  all  that  day,  and  after 
I  got  home  that  evening.  I  had  an  even  more 
rugged  evening. 

"The  doctors  say  It's  a  warning.  They 
say  I  might  live  to  be  100  and  still  have 
these  things.  But  they  said  they  would  not 
seek  reelection  If  they  had  to  make  the  deci- 
sion for  themselves." 

"He's  the  sort  of  man  you  cant  slow 
down."  Mrs.  Ruth  Fisher.  Holland'i  personal 
secretary,  said.  "For  a  while  I  got  him  to  take 
a  nap  every  afternoon,  but  he  wouldn't  keep 
It  up.  He  thinks  he  has  to  be  busy  all  tbe 
time." 

Ironically.  Holland  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate 
In  1940  to  take  the  seat  of  an  elderly  sen*- 
tor  who  had  chosen  not  to  run  for  reelection 
because  of  111  health. 

Holland  was  elected  to  succeed  Sen. 
Charles  O.  Andrews,  but  come  to  the  Senate 
three  months  early  when  Andrews  died  In 
office.  Then-Gov.  Millard  Caldwell  appointod 
Holland  to  fill  out  the  remaining  months  of 
AndrewB*  term.  Holland  then  began  the  term 
be  was  elected  to  seri'e  In  January  1947. 

Holland  Is  a  norlda  native,  tbe  son  of  a 
ClTfl  War  veteran.  He  grew  up  In  Bartow, 
went  to  Emory  University  to  bo  graduated 
magna  cum  laude.  then  came  back  to  the 
University  of  Korlda  for  a  law  degree.  He 
was  the  university's  first  elected  student 
body  president. 

Before  he  could  get  to  Xngland  to  aooept 
a  Rhodes  scholarship.  World  War  I  broke 
out.  Holland  transferred  from  tbe  ArtUlery 
to  the  brand-new  Army  Air  Corps  in  Franoe. 

Flyli^  in  biplanes  held  together  by  canvas 
and  wire,  Holland  was  an  aerial  observer  who 
destroysd  one  German  plane  and  had  his 
own  plane  shot  down  by  enemy  fire. 

He  came  back  to  Bartow  and  was  elected 
county  Judge  in  1930.  Be  left  the  bench 
after  eight  years  to  form  a  law  firm  that  stm 
tUsts  M  Holland  and  Knlgbt  In  Bartow. 


In  lOSa.  Holland  was  elected  to  the  Florida 
Senate,  where  he  served  until  be  was  elected 
governor  in  1940.  He  served  as  governor  dur- 
ing tbe  war  years,  at  a  time  when  there  was 
neither  the  money  nor  the  material  to  leave 
landmarks  of  hu  administration. 

Tbe  tax  structure  was  changed.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  forbidding  income 
taxes  was  approved.  Holland's  own  accoiint 
of  his  administration  stresses  a  balanced 
budget,  more  free  tex^xwks  and  sounder 
school  flnanolng  when  be  left  tbe  governor's 


He  was  the  first  governor  of  the  state  to 
beooms  U.S.  senator.  He  quickly  established 
hImseJf  as  a  charter  member  of  tbe  con- 
servative Southern  Democratic  clique  that 
ran  the  Senate  and  could  effectively  block 
any  legislation  they  opposed  in  those  days. 

It  tocA  him  a  long  time  to  become  ac- 
ctistomed  to  Integration.  He  helped  filibuster 
Civil  Rights  bills.  Yet  he  was  a  leader  In  the 
move  that  eventually  abolished  poll  taxes  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

Be  was  courted  and  cultivated  by  Big  Btisl- 
nesB,  and  he  usually  voted  their  way.  But  not 
because  he  was  bought  or  kept.  He  wasnt. 

He  la  one  of  the  few  congressmen  and  sen- 
ators whose  personal  fortune  has  decreased 
OS  a  result  of  his  position  In  the  Senate. 
Holland  believes  that  what  Is  good  for  Big 
Business  is  good  for  his  constituents  and  his 
sute. 

Since  early  this  year,  the  pressure  and 
interest  had  been  building  up  whether  Hol- 
land would  seek  reelection.  Be  sold  he  would 
not  decide  until  after  he  bad  undergone  a 
thorough  medical  examination  to  determine 
whether  a  man  of  his  age  was  still  physically 
able  to  expect  six  more  good  years. 

Talking  about  It  In  recent  months,  he  was 
the  perfect  sphinx.  No  matter  how  long  he 
discussed  the  decision,  or  how  tbe  question 
was  phrased,  he  never  gave  any  Indication 
of  which  way  he  would  go. 

Probably  because  he.  himself,  dldnt  know 
for  sure. 

His  wife  wanted  him  to  quit-  She  Is  tired 
of  living  in  on  apartment  here  and  wanted 
to  spend  the  rest  of  their  years  together  back 
In  their  Bartow  home. 

Many  Democrats  becatoe  Increasingly 
alarmed  at  the  thought  of  his  retiring.  Dem- 
ocrats had  lost  the  governorship  In  iSOfl.  and 
a  U.S.  Senate  seat  In  1968,  after  bloody  pri- 
mary bottles.  Holland,  they  felt,  was  the  one 
man  who  could  avert  a  repeat  performance. 

An  organized  write-In  campaign  was 
started,  urging  Holland  to  run  again.  A  few 
young,  ambuious  state  legislators  tried  to 
cool  the  encouragement.  They  wanted  a 
crack  ut  the  seat  and  knew  they  could  never 
try  unless  Holland  stepped  down. 

The  Democratic  Party  tried  to  organize  a 
testimonial  dinner  for  Holland  In  Miami  In 
mid-October.  A  great  deal  of  pressure  was 
applied  to  have  htm  announce  his  plans  at 
the  dinner.  To  put  It  off  any  longer  gave 
Republicans  an  Increasing  edge.  Holland  was 
told.  If  he  decided  not  to  run. 

Although  Republican  Rep.  William 
Cramer  was  already  running  for  the  seat. 
Holland  stubbornly  refused  to  be  pushed. 

And  the  testimonial  dinner  wa.s  postponed 
until  Nov.  29  at  the  Dupont  Ptaaa  In  Miami. 

In  tbe  last  week.  The  Herald  learned,  the 
pressure  was  applied  once  more,  to  try  to 
get  Holland  to  hold  off  until  Nov.  39.  If  he 
announced  before  the  fund-raising  dinner. 
Democratic  leaders  argued.  It  might  hurt 
ticket  sales. 

Once  again,  Holland  chose  to  go  his  own 
way. 

"Aa  a  lifelong  Democrat."  Holland  said 
in  his  prepared  statement.  "I  plan  to  take  no 
part  In  the  Democratic  primary,  except  as  a 
voter,  and  to  support  the  Desnocratlc  nomi- 
nee in  the  general  election.  It  has  be«n  a 
great  honor  to  represent  the  state  of  Florida 
and  Its  people." 
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Hollfcnd  BaM  be  did  aot  naiXj  nuk«  up 
hlB  mind  imtil  after  the  Oct.  80  utciiut 
»tt«lc. 

His  family  knew  about  It.  and  perb^M  two 
membera  of  bis  staff.  Th^  rest  of  the  offlee 
staff  was  caUed  In  late  Wedneedar  momlnff 
to  be  told. 

Holland  telephoned  several  members  of 
the  oongreaslonal  delegation  and  some  of 
bis  closest  friends  In  Florida  to  tell  them. 

"I  never  had  any  pre-election  pertod."  be 
said  Wednesday,  "with  so  many  warm  re- 
quests to  run  again.  So  many  promisee  of 
support  and  oontrllmtlons.  Some  pcrfla  have 
shown  me  to  be  way,  way  out  in  front  of 
everybody,  either  Democrat  or  Republican.  I 
didn't  ha»e  the  polls  made,  but  other  people 
did.  and  I  saw  them.  Bo  I  wamt  afraid  of 
losing." 

He  was  most  wistful  Wednesday  when  be 
talked  about  the  current  condition  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  both  nationally  and  In 
Florida.  Holland  Is  one  of  those  politicians 
of  another  era  who  regarded  his  party  with 
a  great  deal  of  reverence  and  absolute  al- 
legiance. 

In  recent  yean,  that  allegiance  bad  beoome 
much  more  difficult  for  blm.  and  sometimes 
Impossible. 

"The  Democratic  leaders  are  now  moving 
too  far  to  the  left,"  he  said  Wednesday.  "The 
Democratic  Party  was  always  the  umbrella 
party,  with  room  for  everyone.  It  was  a  truly 
national  party. 

"T  think  the  Republican  Party  has  become 
the  national  party."  Here,  his  voice  was  lower 
and  sadder.  "But  It's  suffering  from  the  5ame 
Ills  and  not  finding  a  way  to  reconcile  Its 
liberals  and  Its  oonservatlvee. 

"In  Florida.  In  the  last  few  elections,  we've 
broken  up  like  a  bunch  of  blackbirds  when 
the  primary  was  over  and  gone  in  every  con- 
ceivable direction.  Party  unity?  I  know  some- 
thing about  that  subject. 

•'When  I  ran  for  governor,  there  were  11 
of  us.  And  every  one  of  those  men — Includ- 
ing my  opponent  In  the  second  primary — 
has  been  my  very  close  friend,  always. 

"The  rooet  uneitpected  race  I  ever  had  was 
with  Claude  Pepper.  In  1958.  Now.  we  dont 
always  agree  In  our  poUUcal  philoeophy.  but 
from  the  moment  that  race  was  over,  we  have 
been  friends.  He  has  helped  me  and  I  have 
helped  him.  We've  got  to  have  a  feeling  of 
cohesion  and  unity  that's  been  largely  absent 
In  1960  and  igss." 


Last  Wednesday  afternoon.  Sen.  Holland, 
who  can  sUU  shoot  a  tiuksy  on  a  hunting 
trip,  stepped  out  of  politics,  it  was  recent 
attacks  of  angina  that  made  the  senator  bow 
out. 

Holland  served  eight  yvan  In  the  Plorlda 
Senate  before  he  ran  for  Oovsmor  in  ISMO. 
And  }ust  maybe  be  won  in  the  Mm,f  pftmary 
because  of  a  black  tie. 

On  election  day,  Tom  Session,  a  70-yc«r- 
old  N^ro  handyman  at  an  Emory  Unlveralty 
fraternity  house  sent  Holland  a  telegram. 
Session  said  Holland  should  wear  a  black  tie 
on  election  day.  because  It  would  bring  him 
good  luck.  Holland  did  bis  undergraduate 
work  at  finory. 

The  senator  dldnt  have  a  black  tie.  so  he 
sent  one  at  his  campaign  managers  down 
to  a  local  men's  store  to  buy  one.  Holland  ran 
top-man  In  the  field  of  ll  contenders,  and 
went  on  to  win  the  govemorahlp. 

Thomas  W.  Bryant,  a  Lakeland  attorney 
who  went  to  the  University  of  Florida  law 
school  with  Holland,  urged  Holland  to  run 
Tor  the  Florida  Senate  In  1I»30.  John  Bwer- 
Ingen,  then  the  State  Senator  for  Polk 
Oounty.  was  killed  In  an  auto  accident  be- 
tween here  and  Bartow. 

T  went  to  his  (HoUand-s)  house  with  Sam 
Parabee.  who  then  owned  The  Lakeland 
Ledger  after  Sweringen's  funeral."  Bryant 
said.  "We  urged  him  to  run  for  the  seat  He 
wantsd  to  talk  It  over  with  Mary  (his  wUe). 
The  next  day  he  got  telephone  calls  from 
all  over  the  oounty  urging  him  to  run." 

Bryant  said  he  tried  to  get  Holland  to  run 
for  the  US.  Senate  In  1940,  but  Holland 
wanted  to  run  for  governorship. 

"I  told  him,  'Spessard.  that's  going  to  be 
a  hard  race.  Tou  can  win  the  Senate  seat 
with  no  trouble.'  Well,  he  said  that's  why 
he  wanted  the  governorship.  Because  It  will 
be  a  hard  race  and  he  thought  he  should 
know  the  state  before  he  ran  for  the  Senate." 
Holland  made  Bryant  his  finance  manager. 
"1  guess  I  saw  him  the  least  of  his  Intimate 
friends  during  hlj  stay  In  Washington.  I 
have  had  people  call  me  up  and  tell  me  to 
call  the  Senator  and  have  him  vote  such- 
and-such  a  way.  but  I  never  did."  Bryant 
said.  "He  knew  his  Job,  and  he  had  his  con- 
victions. 

"Bs  was  a  Oodsend  to  this  state.  He  knew 
the  state,  and  he  fought  tor  the  agricultural 
and  citrus  growers."  Bryant  added. 

"HolUnd."  Bryant  said,  "would  sUnd  up  for 

Holland  was  ssked  what  he  plans  to  do  In      *^»*  li«  thought  was  right.  And  he'd  light 


retirement, 

"R?tlrement?"  he  shot  back.  "I  dont  plan 
to  retire.  I'm  going  back  to  my  law  flim, 
where  they  tell  me  Tm  needed  as  a  consult- 
ant. I  want  to  write  two  twoka.  One  about  my 
experiences  up  here.  And  one  about  Mary 
(his  wtfej  and  me  throughout  the  years. 

"We  havent  seen  nearly  enough  of  our  16 
grandchildren.  There  are  places  we  want  to 
go.  and  things  we  want  to  do." 

ITtom  the  lAkeland  (Fta.)  Ledger,  Hot.  17. 

8n>.  HOU^SNO'S  CkMMEM  SPU(S  HUT  A  CKMTtJBT 

(By  Lonnle  Brown) 
Cokes  were  selling  for  a  nlcksl  a  bottle. 
The  Whipple  Music  Company  on  Bast  Mal^i 
was  having  a  sale  on  pianos.  Moore's  Style 
Shop  was  selling  suits  for  W7.  Nell  Hart  waa 
starring  In  "HeU'i  Oasis''  at  the  New  Caatno. 
which  offered  "big  shows  at  little  prices." 

The  roaring  20s  had  started.  On  the  No- 
vember ballot,  a  Democrat  from  Bartow  was 
running  unopposed  for  County  Judge.  Spes- 
sard L.  Holland  had  begun  a  political  career 
which  would  span  half  a  century.  TWenty- 
flvB  of  those  years  would  be  roent  In  the  TJB 
Senate. 

AJso  on  the  ballot,  running  for  Oounty 
Attorney,  was  another  young  Democrat  from 
lAkaland.  J.  Hardin  PetenKin  would  go  on 
to  be  subaequenuy  elected  to  serve  In  ths 
U.0.  BOtue  of  RepieseatattTes. 


hard  for  It."  Bryant  pointed  out  that  after 
the  TIdelands  Bill  passed  the  Legislature 
whl<A  gave  Florida  control  of  landa  out  to 
the  10-and-a-half-mlle  limit.  Holland  helped 
the  Justice  Department  defend  It. 

"I  think  he  Is  one  of  the  most  honest. 
the  ablest  men  that  has  served  this  state  - 
Bryant  said. 

Bryant  was  right  about  the  Oovemofs 
race.  Holland  faced  ten  men  In  the  May 
Democratic  Primary,  and  winning  the  pri- 
mary In  those  days  was  Just  as  good  as  win- 
ning the  Qovemor's  race. 

"We  started  our  campaign  In  November 
of  igas."  Bryant  said. 

It  was  a  whirlwind  campaign  during  the 
closing  weeks  of  the  primary.  Television 
hadn't  oome  In  to  use,  and  a  candidate 
couldnt  cheerfully  greet  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  voters  while  half-^ttlng.  half- 
standing  on  a  walnut  desk  with  the  Ameri- 
can and  Florida  flag  on  either  side  of  him. 

Those  wars  the  days  that  the  euoceaaful 
candidate  hsd  flshfries-wlth-hushpuppy 
cookoute  in  Munn  Park  and  met  each  voter 
handshake  by  handshaka  while  a  band  pUyed 
"Sweet  Violets"  from  the  white  and  green 
gasabo. 

During  ths  final  week  c€  tba  eamp«lgn  In 
May  of  IMO,  Holland  spok*  In  all  four  cor- 
oers  of  the  state. 


turned  down  a  eareer  In  major  league  base- 
baa  to  go  Into  politics.  At  M,  he  was  Just 
half-way  through  his  political  career. 

Hotljuid  dsfsated  J.  Harry  Schad,  hit  Bs- 
publican  opponent  for  the  U.S.  Senate  in 
IMS. 

In  that  sam«  eleotlan.  J.  Bardin  Peterson 
Br.  was  slscted  to  the  XS&.  House. 

P«t«non  said  he  and  Holland  have  been 
friends  for  a  Ufsttme,  "and  I  have  supported 
him  and  admired  him  throughout  his  po- 
litical career." 

The  former  dty  attorney  r«Dieii^>era  when 
he  and  Holland  ran  for  county  Judge  and 
oounty  attorney. 

"We  dldnt  do  too  well  around  WlUow  Oak. 
Several  years  later.  I  saw  Holland  In  Wash- 
ington whan  I  was  elected  to  the  House."  he 
said. 

"  'Well,  I  carried  Willow  Oak  this  time.*  1 
told  him.  And  he  said.  T.  carried  It  while  I 
was  running  for  the  State  Senate,  so  I  guess 
they  wanted  to  get  us  as  far  away  from  thers 
as  they  could,'  "  Peteraon  related. 

Holland's  crowning  legislative  achievement 
was  to  get  an  amendment  passed  to  elimi- 
nate a  poll  tax  In  Federal  elections.  He  In- 
troduced the  amendment  into  every  session 
of  Congress  starting  In  I9«. 

Similar  amendments  had  started  In  the 
Itouse  as  early  as  1942.  but  for  seven  years 
the  amendment  died  In  the  Senate,  three 
times  as  a  result  of  Southern  flUbusters. 

In  1962.  Holland  got  the  amendment 
through,  and  It  was  later  ratified  by  the 
states  to  become  the  34th  amendment  to 
the  UjS.  Constitution. 

The  Kvergladea  National  Park  was  estab- 
lished In  1947  on  land  which  was  largely 
deeded  to  the  federal  government  by  Florida, 
as  a  result  of  efforts  from  the  ex-governor  of 
the  state,  Spessard  Holland. 

Holland  was  able  to  remove  price  ceilings 
on  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables  In  1963  by  add- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Amendments  of  10B3. 

In  1960.  he  offered  an  amendment  barring 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  from  r^ulatlng 
wages  and  conditions  for  native  farm  work- 
ers. The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Holland  ran  xinopposed  for  reelection  to 
the  Senate  In  1953.  fn  1968,  he  defeated  Le- 
land  Hyzer.  the  Republican  candidate.  In  his 
bid  for  a  third  term. 

And  be  defeated  a  new-comer  to  the  po- 
litical arena  in  his  fourth  term  bid,  a  Repub- 
lican named  Claude  H.  Kirk.  Jr. 

Holland,  the  fifth  oldest  Senator  tn  Con- 
gress, said  he's  going  to  write  a  book  about 
his  political  experiences  In  Washington,  and 
his  life  In  Florida  with  his  wife  of  60  yean 
Mary. 

Ths  ship  is  pulling  Into  port,  after  leaving 
a  lot  of  Republican  and  Democratic  rafts 
overturned  In  Its  political  wake. 

[From  the  Orlando  (Tla.)  SentUisl.  Nor.  18, 
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HoLLawD  HxLPBi  OxsTB  Okow  DuBDni 

SO-TSU    O&BDB 

(By  Barl*  Martin) 

The  polttlcal  career  of  native  Flortdlan 
Spessard  Llndaey  Holland  has  spanned  men 
than  60  years  and  ranged  from  Polk  County 
prosecuting  attorney  to  n.S.  Semator. 

He  was  twm  July  10.  1892,  In  Bartow.  His 
father.  Benjamin  Franklin  Holland,  was  a 
Georgian  and  a  Confederate  veteran  who 
came  to  Florida  In  1B81.  His  mother,  Mn. 
Virginia  Speesard  HoUand.  a  Virginian.  *<*wi* 
to  Florida  m  1888. 

Sen.  Holland  graduat«d  tram  Bartow  pub- 
lic schools  and  finished  at  SumnurUn  fiwtl- 
tuta,  now  Bartow  High  School,  in  1909. 


He  was  graduated  magna  mun  laude  with  a 
Ph.  B  degree  from  Emory  University  In  I9ia. 
Tn  IMA    rt«»    *«»i-«.  r^,-__„  .         ^*  received  his  law  degree  In  1916  frrm  the 

Jt^J.^*^  ^'Jf^  ^'^^^  -ppolnted      university  of  Florida  Law  School,  where  be 
HollMid^to^jtoe  U3^  Senate jeat  held  by     was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kapjia  and  Phi 

Kappa  Phi,  honorary  soholastlo  fratamltlM: 


ths    late    Ctaarlss    Aodrewa.    BoUand    had 
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Alpha  Tau  Omega,  social  fraternity;  and  Phi 
Delta  Phi,  honcrary  legal   fraternity. 

Holland  won  letters  in  track,  football, 
basketball  and  basebaU  in  college.  While  at 
the  University  of  Florida  he  was  offered  a 
baseball  oontract  by  Oonnle  Mack  of  the 
Philadelphia  Athletics. 

He  was  the  first  president  of  the  student 
body  at  the  University  of  Florida.  He  also 
qualified  for  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  but  did. 
not  receive  an  appointment  because  of  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  L 

Holland  taiight  in  the  public  schools  at 
Warrenton,  Ga..  from  1913  to  1914  and 
started  his  law  practice  In  Bartow  following 
his  graduation  from  law  school. 

He  volunteered  for  military  service  shortly 
after  the  United  States  declared  war  In  1917 
and  later  was  oommissloned  a  second  lieu- 
tenant In  the  Coast  Artillery. 

In  n«nce  he  was  made  brigade  ]udg«  ad- 
vocate azKi  asslxtant  brigade  adjutant.  Later 
he  received  a  requested  transfer  to  the  Air 
Service  and  saw  action  as  an  observer  with 
the  Mth  nylng  Squadron  on  the  Meuse- 
Argonne.  Champaign.  St.  Mlhlel  and  Lune- 
TlUe  fronts.  During  this  time  he  officially 
brought  down  one  enetny  plane  and  had  his 
plane  sdtkot  down  by  ground  fire. 

He  came  out  of  the  war  a  captain  and  was 
awarded  the  Distinguished  Snrvloe  Cross. 
After  his  return  from  France,  he  toured  the 
country  with  an  artlllary  train  tn  behalf  of 
the  Victory  Loan  Drive. 

Holland  was  married  In  1919  to  Mtse  Mai7 
Oroover  of  Lakeland,  a  native  of  Fort  White. 
They  have  four  children:  S.  Llndsey  Hol- 
land Jr..  Mrs.  Mary  Oroover  Lewis,  William 
Be&Jsznln  H<yiland  and  Mrs.  Ivanhoe  EUza* 
beUiKlng. 

Holland  resigned  hla  Army  oommlsston  In 
July  1919  and  resumed  his  law  praotlce  In 
Bartow.  He  was  appointed  Immedlattiy  as 
prosecuting  attorney  for  Polk  County.  In 
1920  he  was  elected  Polk  County  Judge  and 
served  eight  yeara  before  giving  up  the  of- 
fice to  resume  private  law  practice. 

Holland  was  elected  to  the  state  senate 
In  1932  and  served  until  1940.  when  he  wsa 
elected  Florida's  38th  governor. 

Potu-  constitutional  amendments  sponsored 
by  him  and  adopted  during  his  term  were: 
The  gasoline  tax  amendment,  by  whioh  the 
county  road  bond  struoture  was  strength- 
ened; the  Intangible  Tax  Amendment,  which 
lowered  the  intangible  tax  celling  from  6  to 
3  mills;  a  provlsUm  allowing.  In  an  emer- 
gency, for  a  shortened  period  for  ^mf"d^"g 
the  Constitution;  and  an  amendment  cre- 
ating a  non -political  Fresh  Water  Ftah  and 
Game  Oommlsslon. 

Holland  won  ths  Demooratla  Party  nom- 
ination to  ths  UjB.  Senate  May  7,  1940,  d^ 
featlng  three  opponents  In  Uie  first  prlmaz7 
by  more  than  73J000  votee. 

He  wae  appointed  Sept.  36.  1940  by  Oov. 
MlUard  Caldwell  to  succeed  Sen.  Charles  O. 
Andrews  of  Orlando,  who  was  not  a  candi- 
date for  reelection  beoause  of  ui  health.  He 
started  his  first  regular  term  Jan.  3.  1967 
and  was  reelected  to  sU-year  terms  In  1963, 
19&B  and  1964. 

Holland  ranks  fifth  in  seaiioclty  among 
Senate  Democrats  in  the  90th  Obngress, 
seventh  among  Democrats  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  second  mnfw^g  Denuv 
orats  on  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee. He  was  the  finst  Florida  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Oocnmlttee  in  40  yeara. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  service  In  the 
U3.  Senate,  his  wocic  there  has  Included  a 
leading  role  In  eecurlng  authorization  and 
appropriations  for  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  project  and  for  navi- 
gation projeots  throughout  the  state. 

He  spon-tored  and  managed  on  the  Sen- 
ate fioor  passage  of  the  TIdelands  Act  which 
rastorsd  to  ths  coastal  states  ownership  of 
submerged  lands  from  the  shore  line  seaward 
to  their  historic  boundaries.  This   Act  i*- 


Btored  to  Florida  more  than  4,000  square 
miles  of  offshore  areas. 

Holland  alao  had  a  prominent  part  In 
adoption  of  the  24th  Amendment,  which 
banned  the  poll  tax  In  federal  elections. 

He  Is  credited  with  securing  the  appro- 
priation of  94  nUUlon  to  get  work  started 
on  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

His  work  In  the  Senate  also  included  space, 
military  matters,  federal  highways,  airports, 
federal  buildings,  parks  and  forests  and  many 
other  projects. 

In  1966,  when  Holland  began  his  2]Et  year 
as  a  senator,  party  leaders  Sen.  Mike  Mans- 
field. D-Mont..  and  the  late  Sen.  Everett 
M.  Dlrksen.  R-HI..  Joined  other  senators  In 
an  hour-long  tribute  to  the  Florida  sen- 
ator. 

Holland's  memberships  Include  the  Kl- 
wanis  Club,  Masonic  Lodge.  Shrine.  Elks 
Lodge.  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  and  the  Florida  and  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association. 

[From  the  Tampa  (Fla.)   Tribune,  Nov.  10. 
1900] 

HOLLAIfS  AcatSVSD  VOTK  RaVOKBUI 

(By  John  Steen) 

Washikgton. — ^When  Ben.  ^>essard  Hol- 
land, D-Fla.,  packs  his  suitcases  a  year  from 
now  and  heads  home  to  Bartow  to  conclude 
24  years  In  the  U.8.  Senate,  his  major 
achievements  must  include  a  recent  change 
In  the  nation's  constitution: 

"Amendment  XXIV — Section  1.  The  right 
of  dtixens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  In  any 
primary  or  other  election  for  President  or 
Vice  Preeldent.  or  tear  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In  Congress,  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
state  by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any 
poU  tax  or  other  tax.  Section  3.  The  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  enforce  this  Articde  by 
appropriate  legislation. " 

But  it  wasn't  this  legislative  suoceas  as 
chief  sponsor  ot  the  Amendment  which  out- 
lawed poll  taxes  In  1904  that  Holland  men- 
tioned after  his  formal  announcement  be 
was  retiring  In  1970  after  a  half-century  in 
the  political  ring. 

Perhaps  the  Impending  fight  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  shortly  afterwards,  which  he  won 
handily,  kept  in  Holland's  mind  the  Central 
and  South  Florida  Flood-Control  program  as 
a  high  point  In  his  Senate  career. 

He  also  said  he  was  "proud  to  have  led  the 
Southerners"  In  the  fiUbustw  earlier  this 
year  which  thwarted  liberal  efforts  to  fxir- 
ther  weaken  the  Senate's  Rule  23,  or  unlim- 
ited debate.  But  Indirectly  the  77-year-old 
Holland,  whose  retirement  Is  being  com- 
pelled by  a  heart  condition,  had  vote  reform 
In  mind  when  be  added  that  he  has  "one 
more  thing."  in  which  he'd  like  to  partici- 
pate In  his  final  year  In  office. 

He  hopes  Congress  will  enact  changes  In 
the  electoral  college  to  avoid  future  poesl- 
bllltles  that  a  Presidential  election  oould  be 
thrown  Into  the  House  of  Representatives,  as 
was  feared  last  year  because  of  third-party 
candidate  Oeorge  Wallace. 

'Td  like  to  have  a  part  In  that,"  he  com- 
mented, with  "proportional  welshing"  ol 
the  electoral  votee  among  the  statse.  Hol- 
land opposes  direct  election. 

"Ending  the  Vietnam  war  and  other  issues 
may  be  worthwhile  to  the  nation."  HoHand 
continued,  "but  electoral  reform"  of  a  pro- 
portional type  "Is  needed  mors  for  stable 
government  than  any  other  thing." 

It  was  with  this  same  concern  that  Hol- 
land said  In  1903,  when  the  poll-tax  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  was  being  debated: 
"I'm  as  much  of  a  Southerner  as  anyone,  but 
this  u  a  moderate  proposal.  It  seems  to  me 
the  Soiith  can  help  its  own  cause  by  taking 
an  afllrmatlve  position  on  this." 

WhUe  he  leaves  these  leglalaUve  legacies 
to  the  nstkm.  the  tall  and  courtly  Holland 


will  OMata  a  void  of  a  different  nature  that 
any  suocesaor  will  find  tough  to  fill.  Be  epit- 
omises what  a  TJ£.  Senator  ahoiUd  be,  a  per- 
son of  honor  and  unquaetloned  Integrity 
whose  support  cannot  be  bought  and  who 
tries  to  clearly  represent  hLi  oonstituenta. 

Holland's  low-pltohed  approach  to  prob- 
lems also  had  a  tendency  to  lull  opponents 
into  complacoicy,  as  he  did  with  Sen.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson,  D-Wls..  earlier  this  year  during 
hearings  about  funds  for  the  Central  and 
South  Florida  Flood  Control  District.  Nelson 
wanted  funds  cut  off  as  a  threat  that  could 
destroy  Everglades  National  Park. 

But  Holland,  acting  chainnan  of  the  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  conducting  the 
hearings,  virtually  smothered  Nelson  with 
kindliness  and  had  the  Wisconsin  Senator 
agreeing  with  him  before  it  was  over  Nelson 
recovered  enough  this  week  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  freeae  the  same  funds.  But 
Holland,  who  Nelson  acknowledged  as  the 
"father  of  Everglades  National  Park."  fought 
back  and  won  a  showdown  vot-e,  65-33. 

His  courtesy  towards  Nelson  In  the  floor 
fight  was  the  same  as  be  exhibited  in  his  of- 
fice last  January,  when  rumors  fiew  that  the 
Dixie  Democrats"  leader,  Georgia's  Richard 
Russell.  WHS  stepping  aside  In  the  filibuster- 
rule  fight  and  Holland  might  take  over. 

When  queried  about  the  rumors,  Holland 
didn't  hedge.  Turning  aside  from  his  ques- 
tioner, be  telephoned  RusseU  to  decide  when 
the  change  In  Southern  leadership  could  be 
announced. 

"Dlek.  this  Is  Spessard."  the  conversation 
began.  "When  do  you  think  we  want  to  get 
the  boys  together  to  decide  who  should  take 
over  for  you  on  Rule  23?"  Holland  refused  to 
aooept  the  role,  without  full  approval  at  his 
Southern  colleagues,  although  everyone 
agreed  the  Floridlan  was  second  In  command 
to  RusseU. 

"11  A.M.  tomorrow?"  continued  Holland 
to  Ruasairs  proposed  time.  "That's  fine,  but 
I  dont  think  we  should  say  anything  imtll 
everyone  has  had  his  say."  ended  Holland. 
With  that,  he  turned  to  the  questioner  and 
Invoked  a  promise  of  silence  until  the  South- 
ern caucus  had  broken  up. 

A  simple  nod  was  enough  for  Holland,  v^o 
honored  his  own  commitments  and  expected 
others  to  do  the  same. 

[Ftom   the  Lake  Wales    (Fla.)    Highlander. 

Nov.  18,  19691 

Hollamd's  &Kmtjaaxrr  a  Sxazoirs  Loss  Poa 

FLoamA 

As  predicted  on  ttiis  page  several  weeks 
ago.  U.S.  Sen.  Spessard  Holland  baa 
antiounced  that  he  will  retire  from  public 
life  at  the  end  of  his  current  term. 

We  feel  a  personal  loss  In  Senator  Hol- 
land's retirement,  but  the  full  impact  of  his 
decision  will  not  be  felt  by  the  state  as  a 
whole  until  his  sucoeeaor  takes  oflloe,  who- 
ever that  may  be. 

Beoause  of  the  Senate's  seniority  system 
which  governs  committee  assignments.  Sen- 
ator Holland  l^  a  high  ranking  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Conunlttee.  a  poet  which 
has  helped  Holland  enhance  Florida's  econ- 
omy time  and  again  when  budget  outbacks 
Affecting  military  expenditures,  coastal  and 
harbor  Improvements,  etc.  were  achieved 
without  undermining  Florida's  stake  in  the 
over-all  budget  picture. 

Senator  Holland  is  also  the  second  hl^est 
ranking  member  of  the  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry Committee  whl<Ar'  has  envied  him  to 
obtain  for  Florida  a  wealth  of  research  grants 
and  extension  assistance  In  the  segments  of 
Florida's  economy. 

In  addition  to  M  years  of  distinguished 
service  In  tdie  Senate.  Florida's  elder  states- 
man also  compiled  an  enviable  record  aa 
governor  of  the  state  during  some  of  our 
most  difficult  years — The  World  War  II  era. 
With  aU   public  energlee  directed  at   win- 
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nlng  the  ww,  the  goremor  wms  left  with 
shrioJLlng  fonds,  large  public  debts  and  thm 
extra  demands  placed  on  the  slate  by  the 
many  military  training  bases  that  dotted  the 
penlnaula. 

Holland  reeponded  with  aa  effort  which 
produced  progress  tn  raad-buUdlng.  educa- 
tion and  relorm  of  tax  iswa  despite  the  r*- 
strlctloiui  imposed  by  the  war. 

His  years  of  dUlgent  work  In  the  State 
Legislature  representing  Folic  CSounty  had 
prepared  blm  well  for  the  chief  executive  po- 
sition and  his  role  In  the  national  legtolaUve 
process. 

Of  Senator  Speeaard  RoUand.  we  aay  that 
Florida  wUl  keenly  feel  the  loes  of  his  aerv- 
Icee  and  influence,  but  at  the  same  time,  we 
can  understand  his  desire  to  return  to  Pc^ 
County  and  take  better  oare  of  his  health 
than  the  rigors  of  his  oOtce  and  the  weather 
In  the  nation's  capital  will  allow. 

Walccme  home  I 
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fProm  the  Palm  B«ach  (Pla.)  Post, 

Nov.  18,  IMQI 
Spisbard  Holland;  a  Quitt  Mas 
D*  PoLETtca 
(B]r  Dvls  Lane) 
Maybe  Speasanl  L.  (Undeey)  BoUand,  when 
he  retiree  rrom  the  US.  Senate  In  January 
1971,  will  devote  more  time  to  bird  watching. 
Xn  recent  yeara,  the  white-haired,  bespec- 
tacled Holland,  who  wui  be  78  when  he  bows 
o'lt  of  the  VS.  Senate  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  there,  and  hla  wife,  Mary,  have  en- 
joyed roaming  the  Virginia  countryside  near 
Washington,  D,C,.  to  study  blrtls. 

Around  Bartow,  both  HoUAnd's  birthplace 
and  still  hla  home,  there  are  Just  as  many  If 
not  more  varieties  of  birds  than  there  are 
around  the  nation's  capital. 

The  venerable  legislator  said  yesterday  In 
Washington  that  whan  he  returns  home  to 
which  he  describes  as  "Imperial  PoUt  Coun- 
ty," he  will  rejoin  his  law  flrm  there,  write 
and  do  some  traveling. 

Holland.  In  his  college  days  at  what  is  now 
Emory  University  In  Atlanta,  was  an  out- 
standing athlete,  earning  letters  In  fbothalL 
baeebaU.  basketball  and  track. 

He  was  so  good  In  baseball  that  In  1916  the 
late  Connie  Mack  offered  him  a  contract  with 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics  Holland,  quite  re- 
luctantly, turned  It  down. 

He  was  also  a  consplclous  sttident,  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  this,  since  he  was  a  proven 
athlete,  quallfled  him  tor  a  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship at  Oxford  University  In  E:ngland. 

But  World  War  I  started  and  Holland,  who 
was  now  a  University  of  Plonda  Law  School 
graduate,  entered  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  second 
lieutenant. 

In  France.  Holland  managed  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  the  Coast  ArtUlery  to  the  then 
Qedglng  n.3.  Army  Air  Corps.  He  shot  down 
one  hostile  plane  and  in  turn  was  shot  down 
by  an  enemy  aircraft. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  I  HoIUnd  re- 
sumed hla  law  prsctlce  In  Bartow.  But  only 
for  a  few.  brief  months. 

He  was  then  appointed  praaeoutlng  attor- 
ney for  Polk  County  and  a  year  Uter.  In  1930, 
he  was  elected  county  Judge. 

And  ever  since,  with  the  exception  of  a 
four-year  period  between  1928  and  1SS3  he 
has  held  public  ofDce. 

He  was  a  county  Judge  for  eight  years,  a 
state  senator  for  eight  years,  Florida  governor 
during  the  World  War  n  years  (1941-4S)  and 
he  was  appointed  to  the  US.  Senate  In  1946 
by  Gov.  Mlllanl  Caldwell  to  an  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  death  of  Charles  O.  Andrmn. 
Since  then,  Holland  has  been  elected  four 
times  to  six-year  terms  in  the  ua.  Senate 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  wtille  president.  caQed 
Holland  "one  of  the  six  most  powerful  sen- 
ators in  the  US." 

Holland  Is  a  member  of  three  Inflaentlal 
Senate    committees — Appropriations,     Aero- 


nautical  and  Space  Sdencee,  and  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry. 

Always,  Holland  has  been  a  quiet  worker 
and  he  Is  credited  with  being  his  most  effec- 
tive at  behind-the-scenes  committee  meet- 
ings. He  has  portrayed  dignity  rather  than 
the  flsmboyancy  displayed  by  Oeorge  Smath- 
ers  when  he  was  Florida's  Junior  US 
senator. 

Some  observers  say  this  Is  paitlally  the 
reason  why  Holland  decided  not  to  seek  re- 
election. 

His  orderly  but  almost  noiselees  service  m 
the  U.S.  Senate,  they  continue,  has  resulted 
In  RoUand  being  an  almost  unknown  per- 
sonality to  thousands  of  new  resldenU  and 
to  the  youthful  generation  in  Florida. 

And  since  he  Is  aging  and  has  a  heart  con- 
dluon,  they  continue.  Holland  lacks  the 
energy  for  a  vigorous,  town  after  town,  hand- 
making  campaign  to  make  himself  well 
known  to  the  vast  thousands  of  new  voters 
in  the  state. 

There  are  other  pollucal  pundits,  however 
who  insist  that  Holland  would  have  easily 
been  re-elected  simply  because  he  is  known 
far  and  wide  as  one  of  the  moet  cons«rvatlve 
of  the  U.S  senators. 

Of  his  numerous  actions  in  the  US  Sen- 
«e,  HoUand  is  probably  best  remembered  for 

— His  leadership  m  passage  of  the  Tide- 
lands  Act  In  1953,  which  restored  to  Individ- 
ual states  their  property  rights  In  the  sub- 
merged coastal  belts  beside  the  Atlantic, 
Pacific  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  added  mil- 
lions to  some  state  treasuries  when  they 
taxed  ou  companies  for  their  offshore  drill- 
ing operations. 

—The  amendment  which  HoUaml  first  in- 
troduced in  1949  and  which  was  finally  passed 
In  1963  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  abolish 
the  poll  tax. 

The  creation  of  the  Central  and  Southern 
Florida  Flood  Control  District  and  Everulados 
National  Park.  -simios 

Holland  always  obtained  federal  appropri- 
ations for  harbors  at  Miami.  Canaveral.  Port 
Everglades.  Port  of  Palm  Beach.  Pensacola. 
Tampa  and  Jacksonville.  He  also  saw  that 
there  were  federal  funds  available  for  the 
East  and  West  Coast  Intracoastal  Water- 
ways. 

He  has  taken  credit  for  rescuing  tbe  Croas- 
Plorlda  Bargs  Canal  project  when  it  had 
been  scuttled  by  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  In  1063. 

The  canal,  now  about  one  fourth  finished 
and  which  to  date  has  cost  »40  million,  has 
been  challenged  In  federal  court  by  conserva- 
tionists. They  want  the  canal's  construction 
halted  because  they  charge  it  "Is  destroying 
the  environment." 

Holland  was  also  the  llrst  VS.  senator 
from  the  South  to  favor  statehood  for 
Hawaii. 

While  governor  of  Florida.  Holland  lists  the 
foUowlng  as  the  greatest  accomplishments 
dtirlng  his  administration: 

Lowering  the  Intangible  tax  from  five  to 
two  mills. 

Strengthening  the  county  road  bond  struc- 
ture so  millions  of  dollars  have  been  saved 
In  Interest  payments. 

Increasing  state  assistance  to  tbe  needy 
and  the  blind. 

Adopting  a  retirement  plan  for  public 
school  teachers. 

Doubling  the  approprlatloiu  for  free  text 
books  In  the  public  schools. 

His  mother's  maiden  family  name  Is  epes- 
sard.  Holland  frequently  explains,  and  then 
he  proudly  adds  that  she  came  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

His  father.  Benjamin  Franklin  Holland,  he 
continues,  was  a  native  of  Oeorgla  and  he 
served  In  the  Confederate  Army. 

Ben.  Holland  and  his  wife  have  iaro  sons, 
two  daughters  and  13  grandchlldzwn. 


December  19,  1970 


[Ftam  thsBradenton  (Via.)  Herald, 
KOT.  17.  1909] 
A  Lc«  Foa  TBI  Bran.  Na-now 
Decision  of  Senator  Spessard  Holland  to 
retire  from  the  Senate  at   the  end  of  his 
term  next  year  throws  the  rsce  open.  Unfoo-. 
tunately  it  may  also  throw  the  state  to  the 
wolves.  For  one  thing  Is  certain  In  tbe  Hol- 
land decision— Itll   be  a  long  time  before 
his  equal  serves  this  state  again. 

This  newspaper  has  shared  tbe  hope  of 
many  that  Senator  Holland  would  decide  to 
run  again.  It  has  shared  also  the  faith  that 
only  If  he  were  convinced  that  his  health 
would  permit  another  six  years  would  he 
do  so.  We  feel  now  that  Senator  HoUand"s 
decision  was  made  as  his  major  ones  always 
have  been  made — after  thorough  study,  care- 
ful consideration,  and  sincere  conviction  as 
to  what  Is  best  for  his  state. 

Pew  men  in  the  history  of  Florida  have 
records  of  public  service  as  long  or  as  dis- 
tinguished as  Spessard  Holland's.  And  few 
will  match  It  In  the  future,  for  the  life  expec- 
tancy of  bones  and  competent  public  serv- 
ants In  this  poUtloaUy  hectic  aute  is  de- 
creasing steadily. 

This  u  not  to  say  that  Plorldlans  are 
incapable  of  selecting  a  competent  and  quali- 
fied successor  to  Senator  Holland.  Prior  to 
his  announcement  no  hats  had  been  tossed 
into  the  ring  which  were  apt  to  set  the  blood 
racing  and  the  hopes  soaring.  But  now  that 
Senator  Holland  Is  out  of  the  running  there 
may  be  an  Improvement  In  tbe  offerings 

Still,  the  state  wlU  have  lost  IM  Senate 
seniority  and  the  servlcee  of  a  distinguished 
and  able  senator.  However  good  the  replaos- 
ment.  he  wUl  be  a  long  time  becoming  as 
effective.  ^ 

Senator  Holland  merits  no  criticism  for 
this  loss,  however.  He  has  served  the  state 
well  and  far  longer  than  the  public  had  a 
right  to  insist.  Be  deserves  a  long  and  peace- 
ful retirement.  He  deserves  also  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  Flondlana.  and  Americans  iH 
general. 


December  19,  1970 
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Mr.  EBVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  deep- 
ly grateful  to  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

As  I  view  the  closing  days  of  the  Blst 
Congress,  I  have  two  great  regrets  in 
respect  to  the  approaching  retirement 
from  the  Senate  of  our  great  friend. 
Spessahd  L.  Hollajcd. 

One  of  these  regrets  Is  personal  In  na- 
ture. I  have  had  the  rare  privilege  of  sit- 
ting Just  behind  Spessard  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  for  a  number  of  years.  I  have 
depended  upon  him  more  than  upon  any 
other  Member  of  the  Senate  for  advice 
in  respect  to  legislation  as  It  came  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  enactment  or  amend- 
ment or  rejection. 

1  regret  that  Spissa«i)  Is  golns  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  this  session  because  I  will 
have  to  find  another  counselor.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  can  counsel  me  with  the 
wisdom  with  which  Spessard  has  coun- 
seled me.  So  I  am  going  to  have  to  do  a 
lot  more  hard  work  myself  in  arriving 
at  conclusions.  I  have  such  great  confi- 
dence in  Spessard's  Judgment  that  I 
never  hesitated  to  accept  his  advice  in 
respect  to  any  legislative  proposal  on  a 
matter  which  I  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  sufflclent  study  to  satisfy 
my  mind  as  to  what  course  of  action  we 
should  take  on  that  proposal. 

My  other  great  regret  is  on  behalf  of 
my  country.  I  frankly  regret  Spkssard 
HoLLAHD's  retirement  from  the  Senate 
because — despite  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  able  men  tn  this  body  and  there 
have  always  been  very  many  able  men 


in  this  body,  and  I  pray  God  that  there 
will  always  be  many  able  men  in  this 
body — I  do  not  think  any  person  has 
answered  more  fully  the  description  of  a 
good  public  servant  than  Spessard. 

I  can  say  of  him  that  he  lias  done  well 
and  been  faithful  in  every  obUgation  life 
has  Imposed  upon  him.  Moreover,  he  has 
distlguished  himself  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace. 

He  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  in  the  First  World  War  for 
extraordinary  heroism  In  action.  Those 
words  "extraordinary  herolan"  have 
characterized  Spessard  Holland  in  all  of 
his  public  serrlces  as  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, county  Judge.  State  senator,  Oov- 
emor  of  his  great  State,  and  a  Member 
of  the  U,S.  Senate  for  a  long  term  of 
years.  He  has  exempllfled  what  a  public 
servant  should  be,  one  of  whom  we  can 
say.  "Well  done,  tJiou  good  and  faithful 
servant." 

1  happen  to  believe  that  experience  Is 
the  best  teacher  of  all  thlnga.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  ever  brought  to  the  Senate 
a  finer  background  of  experience  to 
qualify  him  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
than  Spessard  Holland.  Not  only  did 
he  bring  that  experience,  but  he  brought 
great  strength  and  learning  to  law  and 
in  history  and  In  economics  and  in  all 
other  fields  in  which  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  to  work. 

He  has  a  strong  mind,  mdeed,  he  has  a 
powerful  Intellect.  He  also  has  the  great 
characteristic  of  intellectual  integrity,  as 
much  so  as  I  have  ever  known  any  man 


Furthermore,  as  he  exhibited  in  the 
First  World  War,  he  not  only  has  physi- 
cal courage,  but  he  also  has  an  extraor- 
dinary amount  of  moral  and  political 
courage. 

Of  him  it  can  be  truly  said  that  he 
never  sold  the  truth  to  serve  the  hour. 

"Iliere  was  another  man  who  bore  the 
surname  of  Holland.  Gilbert  Holland, 
who  wrote  a  poem  which  I  myself  call 
"America's  Prayer"  though  that  is  not 
the  name  which  the  poet  assigns  to  It 
The  poet  named  It  "Wanted." 

As  I  recall,  the  poem  is  es  follows : 
Ood.   give   us   men.   A   time   like   this    de- 
mands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

ready  hands; 
Men  whom  the  lust  of  offlce  does  not  kul; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  wlK>  possess  opinions  and  a  wUl: 
Men  who  have  honor;  men  who  will  not  He; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demogag 
And  damn  his  treacherous  fiatterlee  without 

wlnjtlng. 
TaU  men,  stm-crowned,  who  live  above  tbe 

fog 
In  public  duty  and  In  private  thinking. 

Spessard  Holland  Is  a  perfect  answer 
to  the  prayer  embodied  in  the  poem 
which  I  call  America's  prayer. 

My  good  wife.  Margaret,  and  I  have 
been  privileged  to  know  Spessard  and 
Mary  Holland  for  almost  17  years.  We 
have  formed  for  them  a  deep  attach- 
ment. 

As  tbey  return  to  Florida  to  enjoy  a 
well-merited  retirement,  our  love  goes 
with  th«m  and  we  wish  for  them  nothing 
but  Joy  in  the  days  that  lie  ahead. 


Mr.  MANSFIEU).  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida 
yield? 

Mr.  GURNET.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  my  colleagues  tn  the  Senate  today 
who  are  expressing  their  deep  regret  at 
the  voluntary  retirement  of  one  of  the 
"  most  respected  Members  of  this  Ijody. 
Senator  Holland  has  served  his  State 
and  his  Nation  well.  He  has  served  as  a 
soldier  and,  as  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  has  pointed  out. 
he  was  decorated  for  extraordinary 
bravery.  He  has  served  in  the  judicial 
branch  of  his  State.  He  has  also  served 
as  a  State  senator  as  well  as  Governor 
and,  for  lo  these  many  years,  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Florida. 

Spessard  is  a  man  of  high  moral  prin- 
ciples and  deep  convictions.  That  Is  well 
known.  It  is  well  known  also  that  he  is 
most  determined  to  what  he  sets  out 
to  achieve.  He  is  determtoed,  yet  always 
wilUng  to  listen  to  the  other  man's  potot 
of  view.  No  one  could  ask  for  more,  be- 
cause there  are  always  at  least  two  sides 
to  every  question. 

I  have  come  to  admire  Spessard  Hol- 
land and  to  have  great  personal  affec- 
tion for  him  because  toward  me  he  has 
always  been  most  considerate  and  cour- 
teous; and  as  he  has  been  toward  me, 
so  he  has  been  toward  all  his  fellow 
Senators. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  deep  personal 
sorrow  that  I  note  the  departure  of  this 
great  Senator  from  this  Chamber  to  re- 
turn home  to  his  great  State  of  Florida. 
But  vrith  this  sorrow  there  is  a  sense  of 
gratification:  gratification  for  the  out- 
standing manner  with  which  this  men 
has  served  his  Nation  and  his  State. 

I  could  not  let  this  occasion  pass  with- 
out expresstog  also  my  aflTection  and  ad- 
miration for  his  devoted  wife  Mary.  To- 
gether, the  Hollands  of  Florida  have 
provided  an  example  which  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole  could  follow.  They  make  an 
excellent  team. 

So,  when  Spessard  Holland  leaves, 
Mary  Holland  leaves  as  well.  It  is  a  pass- 
tog  from  one  scene  to  another. 

We  wish  them  botli  well.  We  hope  they 
win  find  time  on  occasion  to  come  back 
to  Washington  to  give  us  the  benefit  of 
their  advice  and  their  counsel,  because 
it  win  always  be  appreciated,  It  win  al- 
ways be  needed,  it  will  always  be  valued. 
Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
to  the  distinguisihed  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  ACnNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  Is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BIBL£.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  this 
momtng  we  pause  with  mingled  emotions 
to  pay  our  tributes  to  a  man  who  for 
a  quarter  of  a  century  provided  legisla- 
tive leadership  in  the  Seiuite  of  the 
United  States. 

Spissard  Holland,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Florida,  has  earned  the  respect  saA 
admiration  of  an  of  us.  regardless  of 
poUtloal  persuasiotL  He  has  given  gen- 
erously of  his  time,  great  energy,  and 


coosldersble  talent  to  build  a  record  of 
dlstingulabed  achievement.  Many  of  our 
most  important  laws  bear  tbe  impriot 
of  his  keen  mtod. 

Equally  important,  we  have  reUed  upon 
him  for  his  outstanding  judgment  and 
wisdom.  We  know  him  as  a  clear,  ana- 
lytical thinker  with  the  abUity  to  shape 
objective  coaicluslons.  Certainly  aU  of  us 
have  benefited  from  his  counsel,  and  not 
once  but  many  times. 

Senator  Holland's  entire  life  has  been 
a  series  of  chapters  of  exceUence.  As  an 
educator,  as  a  decorated  combat  soldier, 
as  a  practicing  attorney,  as  a  member 
of  the  Judiciary,  as  a  State  legislator,  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Florida,  and  as 
a  U.8.  Senator  he  has  served  the  citizens 
of  his  State  and  Nation  with  honor  and 
distinction. 

I  know  of  his  great  love  for  a  great  na- 
tional park  to  his  State,  the  Everglades. 
In  my  Judgment,  he  is  properly  the  father 
of  the  Everglades.  To  show  his  persist- 
ence and  his  beUef  to  preservation  I  can 
attest  flisthand  to  the  many,  many  times 
he  has  pressed  me  on,  and  on.  and  on,  to 
do  more,  and  more,  and  more  to  help 
to  preserve  and  make  the  Everglades 
the  great  place  it  is  today.  That  is  but 
one  example  of  the  many  things  he  has 
aocompli^ed.  I  remember  him  very  viv- 
idly for  that  because  his  persuasion  has 
been  overwhelming. 

He  has  been  a  great  Senator.  He  wlU 
always  truly  be  a  great  American.  I  count 
myself  fortunate  to  have  been  his  con- 
temporary. I  hope  our  warm  frienddilp 
wiU  endure  throughout  our  remaining 
years  here  on  earth.  To  his  Ufe  partner. 
Mary,  and  our  good  friend  Senator  Hol- 
land, our  best  wishes,  whether  here  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  or  to  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Mr.  GURNET.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
CaroUna. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  this  Ls  a  happy  occasion  and 
at  the  same  time  a  sad  occasion.  I  rise 
on  an  occasion  like  this  not  to  say  good- 
bye but  to  say  so  long  for  a  short  period 
of  time  because  I  expect  to  see  my  good 
friend  and  his  wife  Mary  often.  I  know 
they  win  not  stay  away  from  here  long 
and  that  they  wUl  be  coming  back  to 
give  us  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  disttoguisbed 
Senators  who  have  said  so  many  nice 
things  atmut  our  good  friend,  Spessard 
Holland,  particularly  the  remarks  of  my 
coUeague  from  North  Carolina.  Senator 
Ervin. 

I  have  known  Spxssaxd  Holland  a 
long  time  before  I  had  the  pleasure  and 
the  privUege  of  serving  to  this  body. 
Long  before  I  came  to  the  Setiate  I  was 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party  in 
North  Carolina.  At  my  tovitation  he 
came  to  Raleigh,  N.C.  to  deliver  the  Jef- 
ferson-Jackson day  address,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  opportunities  I  had  of 
reany  knowing  him. 

Spissard  Holland  was  a  great  per- 
sonal friend  of  Winis  Smith,  who  served 
to  the  Senate  untU  his  passing,  and  his 
wife  Dolly,  who  is  stlU  Uving.  and  who 
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la  a  great  f  rleod  or  the  HoQaiuk.  I  htMl 
tlis  pleasure  of  knowing  Spissiu  Hol- 
umi  long  before  I  came  to  tbe  Senate. 
This  gave  me  the  added  opportanlty 
when  I  came  here  to  have  a  friend  whose 
help  I  could  seek  because  I  did  respect 
his  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
things  I  did  not  know  at  that  time,  and 
I  have  continued  to  turn  to  him  for 
answers  to  questions  on  matters  which 
have  come  before  hU  committees  on 
which  I  did  not  serve,  because  his  an- 
swers would  be  the  very  best  that  he 
could  give  me  and  I  knew  I  could  trust 
him  all  the  way. 

We  are  going  to  miss  Sfissuo  Hol- 
uutD.  All  of  us  will  miss  him.  Last  night 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  riding  hlme  with 
bim.  He  lives  close  to  my  residence 
Quite  often  I  have  that  privilege.  wWch 
gives  me  time  away  from  the  bustle  of 
this  Chamber  lust  to  visit  with  him.  I 
have  enjoyed  the  many  occasions  when 
we  were  together,  especially  in  connec- 
tion with  legislative  affairs. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  Spissub  and 
his  charming  wife.  Mary,  who  is  In  the 
gallery  now,  that  our  hearts  go  with 
them.  He  has  earned  retirement,  every 
minute  of  It.  We  wish  him  a  long  life  in 
his  native  State.  I  hope  they  will  both 
come  back  to  visit  us  here  because  they 
will  always  receive  a  warm  welcome 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  ttom 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  write  what  I  have  to  say  about  my 
seatmate  and  colleague,  this  giant  of  the 
VS.  Senate,  Si-bsaid  Hollaito.  for  what 
1  have  to  say  comes  from  the  spontaneity 
of  the  heart  and  not  from  the  meditated 
word. 

If  anyone  should  ask  me  what  it 
takes  to  make  the  whole  man,  I  would 
readily  say  without  hesitating.  'Took  at 
Spissard  Holland."  He  Is  a  genUeman 
in  all  seasons,  regardless  of  what  the 
tensions  might  be,  or  what  the  disputes 
might  be,  a  man  who  never  loses  his  pos- 
ture or  compoeure.  He  may  disagree  with 
you.  but  he  Is  never  disagreeable.  He  has 
been  an  Inspiration  to  this  Institution 
To  me  he  has  been  "Mr.  n.8.  Senator." 

I  have  sat  alongside  him  for  many 
years.  I  have  received  his  very  sagaciotM 
counsel  and  his  advice.  I  have  served 
with  him  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prtatlons.  He  wUl  fight,  he  will  contest, 
but  he  always  has  that  Innate  ability  of 
practicality,  and  that  Is  to  know  when 
to  compromise,  to  know  when  to  say  yee. 
and  when  to  say  no.  I  have  never  known 
him  once  to  relinquish  or  retreat  from  his 
convictions:  but  that  does  not  mean  he 
has  not  been  an  understanding  man.  I 
thtok  he  understands  better  than  most  of 
us  who  comprise  this  august  body  would 
ever  understand. 

One  of  the  great  satisfactions  I  have 
had  as  r  have  sat  alongside  him  has 
been  to  look  to  that  gallery  f  rtm  time  to 
time  and  see  his  Mary  watching  him  to 
see  that  he  did  not  txert  himself  too 
much,  and  always  with  a  very  gracious 
and  pleasing  smile,  as  any  adoring 
woman  would  hare  for  a  husband  she 
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To  me  SpisaAao  BauMm  is  a  great 
American,  a  great  scholar,  graduating 
from  his  alma  mater  with  magna  cum 
laude  distinction,  a  great  soldier  in  the 
nj8.  Aimed  Forces  during  the  war.  a 
great  Qovemor  for  his  State  of  Horlda. 
and  an  exemplary  and  excellen*  Senator 
in  the  years  he  has  served  In  this  great 
body. 

NaturaUy  we  hate  to  see  him  go  but 
sometimes  in  the  lives  of  all  of  us  we 
have  to  make  these  decisions  and.  frank- 
ly. I  am  happy  to  see  that  he  made  It 
when  he  did  because  he  still  has  the 
vigor  and  the  energy,  and  I  think  he  has 
earned  the  right  to  relax  together  with 
his  loTing  wife  and  enjoy  all  the  rest  of 
the  days  that  He  aliead  with  great  satis- 
faction and  pleasure. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  In  this 
blessed  and  holy  season  may  the  Lord 
crown  him  and  all  of  his  with  many 
years  of  hapttoess  in  good  health,  and 
whatever  his  goal  may  be  may  he  always 
reach  it  and  especially  may  be  remem- 
ber that  he  has  behind  him  the  affec- 
tion, the  graUtude.  and  the  best  wishes 
of  all  his  friends,  Incliuling  Johu 
Pastou. 

Mr.  GURNiry.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  AnzH). 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Itx.  President,  it  seems  al- 
most superfluous  for  me  to  parUdpate 
in  this  hour  of  tributes  to  the  Senator 
from  norida,  because  I  cannot  think  of 
anything  to  say  now  that  I  have  not  said 
so  many  times  before,  both  privately  and 
publicly. 

In  the  nrst  years  that  Spissard  Hol- 
land was  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  sort 
of  regarded  him  as  a  superb  represent- 
ative for  his  State  of  Florida,  both  as  a 
CJovemor  and  as  a  Senator.  But  as  time 
went  on,  I  began  to  realize  that  he  was 
not  only  a  Representative  of  Florida,  but 
also  a  stalwart  Representative  of  the 
United  States;  and  he  has  been  par- 
ticularly effecUve  in  guarding  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  all  the  people  of  this 
country.  Including,  of  course,  the  people 
of  Florida. 

That  has  been  particularly  noticeable 
In  his  work  as  a  memiwr  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  P\3restry.  and 
I  have  served  with  him  on  that  com- 
mittee, ever  since  he  has  been  here. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  like 
him  to  remain  as  a  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  next  100  years.  He  seems  to 
think  that  Is  a  little  imieasonable,  how- 
ever, and.  unfortunately  for  us  he  Is 
voluntarily  retiring— I  will  not  be  con- 
siderate enough  to  grant  him  retirement. 
I  certainly  do  not  want  him  to  retire, 
but.  as  I  said  about  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  'Mr.  WaLiAusi  yesterday,  he 
Is  bound  to  be  a  leader  not  only  of  the 
citizens  of  his  State,  and  from  aU  over 
this  Nation  they  are  going  to  look  to 
him  for  advice  and  leadership.  I  do  want 
him  to  come  back  very  frequently  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  his  views,  and  perhaps 
some  of  the  Members  of  this  body  will 
listen  to  mot«  eioKly  If  he  comes  beck 
as  the  head  of  a  host  of  prlvlte  citizens 
than  they  did  wlien  he  was  a  Senator. 
I  certainly  hope  they  will  do  tfaat. 


But  I  want  him  to  come  back  on  otm- 
dition  that  when  he  does.  I  want  blm  to 
bring  his  wife  Mary  with  him 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Talmaoox.) 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  Indeed  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  in  paying  tribute  to  my  good 
friend  Spxssaed  Holland,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  FlorldB.  on  the 
eve  of  his  retirement. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  know  and 
work  with  Senator  Holland  for  some  3D 
years.  Our  association  goes  back  to  the 
time  when  he  was  Oovemor  of  Florida. 
He  iiecame  Florida's  chief  executive  after 
a  distinguished  career  in  the  State 
senate. 

We  almost  claim  Spxaasao  Hoilasd  aa 
a  Georgian.  Hte  father  was  bom  tn  Car- 
roll County,  Oa.,  and  Senator  Hollus 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  Emory 
College  at  Oxford.  Ga.  He  presently  serve* 
as  a  trustee  of  Qnory  University  tn  At- 
lanta. His  first  position  after  graduation 
from  college  was  la  Warrenton,  Ga..  as 
a  school  teacher.  So  Sfxssakd  Hollahs's 
roots  go  deep  in  Georgia,  and  I  am  proud 
to  count  him  as  one  of  my  warmest  long- 
time friends. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  with  Senator  Holland  for  14 
years.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  Senaton 
I  have  ever  known  and  one  of  the  hardest 
working.  He  Is  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
more  than  any  other  Member,  except  the 
leadership. 

Senator  Holi.ahd  has  tirelessly  dedi- 
cated himself  to  service  to  his  Nation  and 
the  State  of  Florida.  He  has  distin- 
guished himself  In  the  Senate  as  a  man 
of  great  courage  and  conviction  on  all 
legislative  Issues.  His  devotion  to  duty 
In  the  Senate  over  the  year»  has  char- 
acterized him  as  a  champion  of  the 
strength,  security,  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States  and  all  its  dtlaens.  We  all 
congratulate  him  for  a  Job  done  exceed- 
ingly well. 

Senator  Holland  has  been  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  leadership  to  us  all.  I 
for  one — and  I  know  every  Member  of 
the  Senate  will  dearly  mias  him  when 
he  leaves  us. 

As  he  retires  to  go  back  to  his  beautiful 
and  lovely  State  of  Florida,  we  wish  for 
him  and  his  lovely  and  charming  wife 
Mary  future  good,  health,  hawlnees  and 
prosperity.  I  hope  his  taking  leave  of 
the  Senate  wiU  not  be  peraauient,  but 
that  he  will  return  frequently  to  Wash- 
ington and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his  wise 
counsel  and  advloe. 

Mr  President,  it  la  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  my  dlstlngulabed  ocdleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oeoi^  (Mr 
RoBBZLL),  that  his  hospltaUottlon  pre- 
vents him  from  being  here  to  Join  In  theee 
tributes.  He  has  provided  me  with  a 
statement  for  Insertloti  in  the  Rxcosd. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  hia  remarks  be  liKluded  in  the 
RicoBD  as  though  delivered,  and  that 
they  also  be  included  in  the  separate 
document  to  be  printed  at  a  later  date 
The  PRESIDINO  OFPrCKB,  Without 
obJectioD.  n  la  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  RUBSELL.  Mr.  President,  tt  la  a 

distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  the  en- 
comiums expressing  respect  and  affec- 
tion for  our  beloved  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Even  if  I  dealt  with  this  subject  at  fili- 
buster length,  which  would  be  easy 
enough  to  do  in  view  of  hia  long  and 
distinguished  record  of  public  service, 
I  do  not  beUeve  I  could  adequately  ex- 
press my  admiration  for  Spissaid 
Holland. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  manv  reasons 
I  regret  that  he  wffl  be  leaving  "this  body 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  session  and  not 
the  least  of  them  is  the  realization  that 
his  wisdom,  diligence,  and  profound 
knowledge  of  agriculture  will  no  longer 
be  applied  in  the  management  of  the 
agriculture  appropriations  bill. 

Senator  Holland  comes  from  a  farm- 
ing family  and  is  basically  a  man  of  the 
soli.  As  a  result  of  this  background,  he 
has  acquired  a  natural  interest  In  farm- 
ing and  farm  problems. 

Daniel  Webster  said  that  the  cultJva- 
tlcm  of  the  earth  Is  the  most  important 
labor  of  man  and  there  Is  no  segment 
of  our  economy  that  Is  more  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation  than  the  agricul- 
tural community.  The  Nation  has  incal- 
culably benefited  because  Spessasd  Hol- 
land, with  his  amazing  capacity  for  work 
and  outstanding  ability  has  been  con- 
cerned with  farm  problems. 

He  and  I  have  shared  a  common  in- 
terest in  this  subject  through  the  years 
and  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  someone 
of  his  ability  and  Interest  was  in  line  to 
assume  the  chairmanship  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Appropriations  Subcommittee.  I 
daresay  I  would  have  been  far  more  re- 
luctant to  relinquish  It  for  Defense  Ap- 
propriations several  years  ago. 

If  his  service  were  measured  only  In 
terms  o^  his  contributions  to  agriculture, 
he  would  be  considered  one  of  the  great 
Senators  of  the  past  three  decades.  As 
important  aa  this  subject  is.  his  service, 
however,  should  be  considered  In  far 
broader  terms. 

As  an  outstanding  attorney  and  Jurist, 
he  has  a  depth  of  understanding  of  con- 
stitutional government  and  has  been  a 
fierce  defender  of  our  basic  system 
against  the  assaults  of  those  who  would 
capriciously  change  It.  He  likewise  un- 
derstands the  unique  role  of  this  body  in 
our  form  of  government  and  has  been  a 
guardian  of  its  position  and  jmwer. 

He  has  never  failed  to  fight  for  the 
things  In  which  he  Iwlleves  and  never  at 
any  time  has  this  man  departed  from 
his  honest  opinions  under  pressure  from 
any  source. 

He  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  n.S.  Sen- 
ate the  strength  of  character  and  cour- 
age which  won  for  him  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  In  France  during  World 
War  I.  He  received  this  award  from 
"Black  Jack"  Pershing  for  action  as  an 
aerial  observer  when  the  use  of  aircraft 
In  wariane  was  far  more  dangerous  than 
It  U  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  can  state 
without  fear  of  anooessful  contradiction 
that  few  Senators  of  this  era  have  been 
accorded  greater  trust  and  confidence 
by  their  constltuendes  than  Spissard 
Houavd. 


They  have  called  on  him  to  serve  them 
throughout  the  past  three  decades — first 
as  Governor  during  the  early  1940's.  and 
for  the  past  24  years  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Ihelr  trust  and  confidence  has  been 
well  placed  because  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida has  reaped  manifold  benefit  from 
his  service  and  he  has  never  once  mis- 
used his  public  ofBce.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if  he  had  stood  for  reelection  last 
Novemlwr  they  would  have  over- 
whelmingly returned  him  to  this  body 
and  I  was  Interested  to  note  in  state- 
ments earlier  this  year  that  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Florida — a  Republican — 
shares  this  opinion. 

We  Georgians  feel  Justified  in  sharing 
in  large  mea.'iure  the  feeling  of  pride 
that  the  people  of  Florida  have  for  Sen- 
ator Holland,  because  his  roots  are  deep 
in  our  State.  His  family  moved  to  Florida 
from  Carroll  county,  Ga..  and  he  re- 
ceived his  college  education  at  Emory 
University  near  Atlanta.  Prior  to  enter- 
ing law  school  at  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida in  GalnesvUle.  he  taught  school  for  a 
couple  of  years  at  Warrenton.  Ga.,  and 
today,  he  continues  to  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  at  Emory. 

Senator  Holland  and  I  have  many 
things  in  common.  We  come  from  the 
same  region:  we  have  similar  convic- 
tions: and  we  have  shared  an  unusually 
warm  friendship  throughout  the  years. 
He  has  manifested  this  friendship  in 
many  ways  and  I  have  tried  to  recipro- 
cate In  full  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  his  decision  not 
to  seek  reelection  last  fall  was  dUBcult 
to  make  t>ecause  he  shared  with  me  many 
of  his  thoughts  during  the  period  in 
wiilch  he  was  trying  to  reach  this  con- 
clusion. But  he  can  enter  retirement 
with  the  knowledge  that  no  one  Is  more 
entitled  to  enjoy  the  pleasure  and  con- 
tentment that  are  in  store  for  him  In 
the  years  ahead. 

When  he  takes  leave  of  this  body,  he 
carries  with  him  the  deep  affection  and 
respect  of  his  colleagues  and  the  pro- 
found gratitude  of  people  throughout 
the  Nation,  as  well  as  Florida. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stiknis). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  la 
not  a  happy  day  for  me,  nor  a  happy 
occasion,  noting  the  retirement  of  one 
of  our  most  dedicated  and  one  of  the 
stalwart  Memliers  of  this  body.  I  told 
Senator  Holland  last  spring,  that  I  re- 
gretted his  decision  to  retire,  but  that  I 
respected  It,  and  that  Is  the  way  I  still 
feel  about  It  now. 

In  addition  to  the  fine  qualities  that 
have  been  mentioned — and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  have  a  subject  about  whom  there 
could  be  a  more  sincere  and  earnest 
praise  In  appreciation  of  his  character 
and  his  fine  record — I  want  to  emphasise 
that  I  have  noticed  that  so  long  as  he 
was  around,  Florida  never  lacked  for  a 
determined,  able,  well-prepared,  effective 
advocate  and  worker.  That  was  in  the 
UtUe  things  as  well  as  the  big  things. 

Senator  Holland  has  always  known  his 
State  and  Its  needs  as  few  men  have,  and 
he  has  sought  and  effectively  followed 
up  every  opportunity  there  was — and 
there  were  many — to  advance  the  State's 


industrial  growth,  economic  strength, 
beauty,  its  place  In  the  Nation,  and  every- 
thing that  goes  with  those  qualiUea  and 
goals  of  the  State. 

H*  never  forgot  who  sent  him  here, 
the  people  of  his  own  State;  It  waa  to 
them  he  felt  he  owed  hia  primary  obli- 
gation, subject,  of  course,  to  the  national 
welfare  as  a  whole. 

I  have  been  Impressed,  too,  by  his  in- 
exhaustible energy,  and  he  still  has  It 
even  though  he  is  retiring.  He  applied 
tilmaelf,  as  I  said,  to  many  subjects  be- 
yond his  State,  of  national  concern,  and 
he  was  versed  In  those  categories,  too. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  I  have 
always  felt  he  had  his  hand  right  on  the 
pulse,  too,  of  what  was  reasonably  neces- 
sary for  the  national  security. 

He  was  never  given  to  lavish  spending 
or  reckless  appropriations,  but  he  never 
hesitated,  when  he  thought  a  question  of 
what  was  necessary  for  our  national  se- 
curity was  Involved,  to  give  the  matter 
his  active,  vigorous  attention,  and  sup- 
port. 

I  have  said  before  at  a  social  function, 
regarding  our  friend — and  I  say  these 
things  now  not  as  one  who  always  agreed 
with  him:  we  found  ourselves  at  differ- 
ence sometimes,  but  his  fine  qualities  al- 
ways came  through — that  someone  told 
me,  when  I  first  came  here.  "Holland. 
of  Florida.  Is  one  Senator  that  you  can- 
not buy."  meaning  by  that  not  Just  money 
matters,  but  that  you  could  not  buy  him 
off  with  fiattery.  appeals  to  vanity,  or  In 
any  other  way,  but  that  he  would  keep 
his  eye  on  the  ball  and  strike  for  what  he 
thought  was  right  and  sound. 

My  informant  also  said  you  could  not 
bluff  him,  either.  I  have  seen  many  times 
since  that  that  was  true:  not  that  anyone 
tries  to  bluff  him  on  anything,  but  we  all 
get  In  tight  places  In  legislative  battles. 
He  might  have  to  yield  from  what  he 
thought  was  reason  and  logic,  but  he 
would  never  retreat  from  principle,  nor 
under  a  threat  of  reprisal. 

I  express  my  best  wishes  also  to  Wa 
wonderful  wife.  Miss  Mary,  as  I  call  her. 
I  remember,  too,  their  daughter,  who  was 
Just  a  very  young  lady  when  I  first  came 
here.  The  sons  I  did  not  have  a  chance 
to  know  well,  but  they  are  certainly 
splendid,  valued  citizens. 

So  we  will  not  say  goodby  here.  We 
will  Just  say.  "ao  long"  for  the  time  be- 
ing, for  we  want  both  of  them  to  come 
back.  TTielr  records,  their  career,  their 
social  life,  everything  Is  summed  up  In 
the  words  ."genuine  gentlemen  and  lady- 
like lady."  God  bless  them,  and  thank 
God  that  they  have  been  here  and  for 
what  they  are.  Mrs.  Stermls  Joins  me  In 
the  sentiment  of  this  entire  statement. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNET.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pnoutnu!). 

Mr.  PHOXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is 
with  sorrow  that  I  rise  to  add  my  re- 
marks on  the  retirement  of  our  esteemed 
colleague.  Spissard  Holland.  As  s  mem- 
ber of  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  tt  has  been  my  great  priv- 
ilege to  work  with  Chairman  Holland 
for  7  years.  In  addition  before  I  Joined 
the  Appropriations  Csnuolttee  I  served 
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with   the   Senator   on   the   Agriculture 
Committee. 

To  my  mind  two  words  can  best  sum 
up  Senator  Holland's — they  are  consid- 
eration and  industry.  He  has  been  un- 
falUngly  considerate  of  the  problems  and 
needs  ol  the  people  of  my  State.  He  has 
always  been  willing  to  listen  to  those 
problems  and  try  to  find  solutions  with 
me.  His  leadership  on  matters  such  as 
the  special  milk  program  for  schoolchil- 
dren have  been  essential  to  the  success 
of  these  programs  in  the  face  of  sharp 
crltlcSsm— and  this  has  benefited  not 
only  my  State  of  Wisconsin,  but  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

But  Senator  Holland  has  not  acted  on 
these  matters  simply  out  of  considera- 
tion for  others.  He  has  always  loolced  at 
the  problem  objectively  and  acted  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  And  this 
is  where  the  second  descriptive  word 
comes  in.  He  has  shown  remarkable  in- 
dustry In  dealing  with  the  matters  that 
fall  within  his  Jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Senator  who  has 
worked  longer,  harder,  or  more  conscl- 
enUously  or  faithfully  than  has  Senator 
Holland.  He  has  acted  in  fuD  possession 
of  all  the  facts  and  only  after  the  most 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  pros  and 
cons.  This  has  entailed  a  tranendoua  ef- 
fort—long hours  in  the  hearing  room 
and  in  his  olBee.  But  it  has  resulted  in 
a  better  agriculture  policy  for  these 
United  SUtes.  ^^ 

Mr.  President,  I  have  worked  with 
Senator  Holland  on  numerous  occasions 
It  has  always  greatly  strengthened  my 
position  when  I  worked  with  him.  There 
have  been  times  when  he  and  I  disagreed 
very  strongly  on  some  Issues,  both  In 
committee  and  on  the  Senate  floor  but 
Senator  Holland  has  been  a  gentleman 
very  considerate,  very  understanding 
always  working  to  achieve  the  best  Inter- 
ests. In  his  view,  of  the  country,  and 
never  taking  opposition  personally  or 
feeing  that  It  Is  something  mean  or 
petty.  I  think  he  is  a  superlative  Senator 
in  every  sense. 

In  summation  I  can  only  say  that  I 
can  think  of  no  man  in  this  body  who  Is 
better  equipped  to  fairly  and  knowledge- 
ahly  judge  issues  of  national  Import  than 
Senator  Holland.  6e  will  be  sorely 
missed. 

Mr.  GURNBy.  I  yield  now  to  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  flOM- 
leader,  the  Senator  from  West  Vlrslnla 
'Mr.  BTFDt. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  wish  to  express  appreciation  to 
the  junior  Senator  from  Florida  for  tak- 
ing this  time  today  so  as  to  permit  his 
colleagues  to  pay  these  very  Just  trtbutes 
to  a  truly  great  Senator. 

The  Senate  Is  about  to  lose  another 
great  Member.  I  first  heard  about  Bna- 
SARD  Holland  when  he  was  Oovemor  of 
Florida,  25  years  ago.  I  was  a  welder  In 
the  shipyards,  living  in  Tampa.  While 
Governor  Holland  was  then  building  tlie 
State  of  Florida.  I  was  helping  to  bnQd 
the  ships  which  brought  liberty  to  op- 
pressed peoples  and  victory  to  the  tree 
world. 

Now.  a  quarter  of  a  century  later  I 
am  glad  to  Join  In  these  tributes  to  him 
as  a  XJS.  Senator.  I  suppose  I  have  sat 
on  this  floor  as  much  as  has  any  oth«r 
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Senator  in  recent  years.  That  has  not 
been  without  Its  costs,  but  neither  has  It 
been  without  its  rewards.  One  of  those 
rewards  has  been  that  of  watching  other 
Senators  as  they  serve  their  people  dally 
here.  As  I  have  observed  Spissaiid  Hol- 
land, I  have  thought  of  him  as  a  man 
who  is  most  conversant  with  Just  about 
every  issue  that  comes  up  on  the  Senate 
floor.  I  have  seen  in  him  a  composite  of 
all  the  good  qualities  of  the  other  Sen- 
ators who  serve  here.  I  see  In  him  the 
good  will  of  an  Alan  BraLi,  the  dedica- 
tion to  duty  of  an  Allin  Elundih,  the 
compassion  of  a  John  Pasto««,  the  gen- 
tleness and  kindness  of  a  Mn.TON  Youno, 
the  fairness  of  a  Mnci  Manstuld,  the 
keen  mind  of  a  Hibman  Talkadox!  the 
respect  for  law  of  a  John  McClillan, 
the  good  humor  of  a  Oeorgi  Aikzh,  and 
the  love  and  dedication  lor  the  good 
name  of  the  Senate  of  a  Dick  Russcll. 

I  regret  to  see  Spessahd  Holland  re- 
tire from  service  in  this  body.  Yet,  I 
think  that  this  demonstrates  one  of  the 
marks  of  greatness  in  a  man,  that  he 
recognizes  the  realities  of  Ufe  while  he 
is  still  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental 
and  physical  powers.  However,  Senator 
Holland's  services  to  his  country  will  not 
end  with  his  retirement,  I  am  sure,  but 

will  continue — in  one  way  or  another 

as  long  as  he  lives.  For  It  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  great  and  good  men  to  want 
always  to  serve  and  sacrifice  for  others: 
"How  f»r  away  Is  the  t«mpl«  of  fame?" 
Said  a  youtb  at  tlie  dawn  of  the  day. 
He  toUed  and  strove  for  a  deattilesB  ziame; 
The  iKJUre  went  by  and  the  evening  came, 
Leaving  him  old  and  feeble  and  lame. 
To  plod  on  hla  cheerleae  way. 
■How  far  away  Is  the  temple  of  good?" 
Said  anottier  youth  at  the  dawn  of  the  day. 
He  tolled  In  the  spirit  of  brotherhood. 
To  help  and  succor  as  beat  he  could. 
The  poor  and  unfortunate  multitude. 
In  Its  hard  and  cheerless  way. 
He  was  carelesa  alike  of  praise  or  blame. 
But  after  his  work  was  done. 
An  angel  of  glory  from  heaven  came 
To  write  on  high  his  Immortal  name. 
And  to  proclaim  the  truth  tliat  the  temple 

of  fame 
And  the  temple  of  good  are  one. 
For  this  Is  the  lesson  that  history 
Has  taught  since  the  world  began; 
That  thoee  whose  memories  never  die. 
But  shine  like  stars  in  the  human  iky. 
And  brighter  glow  as  the  ;«ara  go  by. 
Are  the  men  wlio  live  for  man. 


Such  a  man  is  Sfissahd  Holland. 

I  close,  Mr.  President,  by  transgressing 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate — that  rule 
which  admonishes  us  not  to  address  an- 
other Senator  in  the  second  person. 

Spessaxd,  you  will  leave  behind  you 
many  friends,  but  remember,  as  you  go, 
that  these  friends  wish  for  you  and 
Mrs.  Holland: 

Work  for  your  hands. 

A  straight  path  for  your  feet. 

A  coin  for  your  purse. 

Sunshine  on  your  wuidow  pane  at 
morning. 

A  song  in  your  treetop  at  evening. 

Tbt  hand  of  a  friend  on  your  latch- 
string. 

Soft  rali»  for  your  garden. 

Love  at  your  fireside. 

Happiness  in  your  heart. 

And  God's  wonderful  blessing  always. 


Mr.  ODRNEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  has  reminded  me  that, 
because  o(  urgent  leglsiaUve  business,  I 
will  have  to  yield  the  floor  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Perhaps  later  in  the 
day.  those  who  want  to  siieak  will  be 
given  that  opportunity.  We  have  to  honor 
that  obligation  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole, 
despite  our  personal  feelings 

Mr,  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, win  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GDRNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  Spessabd  Holland,  a  man  who 
is  recognized  bs  a  great  American. 

SrassARD  Holland  Is  a  man  who,  upon 
"""liming  public  olBce,  accepted  it  as  an 
opportunity  to  serve  the  people  of  hla 
State  and  his  coimtry. 

I  came  to  the  Senate  Just  3  months 
after  Spissard.  During  these  24  years 
both  Elsie  and  I  have  developed  a  great 
respect  for  Spessard  and  his  gracious 
wile.  Mary,  as  well  as  a  personal  friend- 
ship. As  he  returns  to  his  native  State 
of  Florida,  they  both  carry  with  them 
the  very  best  wishes  of  all  his  colleague 
and  friends.  Good  luck,  and  many  years 
of  happiness. 

Mr.  GDRNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Han- 
sen). 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Florida  for  his  courtesy. 

I  have  not  had  the  privilege  nor  the 
opportunity  of  serving  as  long  as  have 
many  Senators  with  our  distinguished 
and  beloved  friend  from  Florida-  but 
the  years  during  which  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  know  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  personally  have 
been  rich  ones.  Indeed. 

I  am  aware,  as  has  already  been 
pointed  out  by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  that  Senator  Holland  has  a  very 
wonderful  background  of  service  to  his 
country,  including  service  in  the  mili- 
tary. 

He  has  served,  also,  as  Oovemor  of  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  I  should  like  to  say 
a  word  or  two  about  that.  It  occurs  to 
me  that  he.  letter  than  some,  has  a  very 
keen  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
keeping  government  as  close  to  the  peo- 
ple as  possible.  I  think  his  record  here 
in  that  regard  speaks  for  Itself. 

While  be  is  a  Democrat  and  la  revered 
and  respected  widely,  known  the  country 
over  as  a  very  effective  spokesman  for 
the  Democratic  Party,  he  is.  first  of  all. 
a  spokesman  for  America. 

In  that  respect,  he  has  done  yeoman 
service  not  only  for  his  State  of  Florida 
but  also  for  all  the  50  States,  including 
my  own  State  of  Wyoming.  Through  for- 
mer colleagues  of  hla  from  Wyoming, 
1  knew  and  appreciated  the  tremendous 
dedication  of  this  man— his  desire  to 
serve  In  order  that  he  might  contribute 
something  to  the  people  of  America  and 
help  make  our  Government  work  bet- 
ter. 

I  think  that,  as  he  retires  from  the 
Senate  by  hla  own  action,  he  leaves  a 
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great  record,  a  great  inspiration  for  all 
of  us  to  try  to  follow.  I  am  aware  that 
he  served  with  great  distinction  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry.  When  one  contemplates  his 
service  to  agriculture  on  the  one  hand 
and  his  interest  in  suid  support  for  the 
space  program  on  the  other,  one  gets 
some  concept  of  the  breadth  and  capac- 
ity of  this  man  to  involve  himself  In 
many  things  that  are  good  for  America. 

I  salute  him.  I  have  nothing  but  good 
wishes  for  him  and  his  lovely  wife.  Mary. 
I  can  assure  him  that  Mrs.  Hansen  and 
I  shall  look  forward  to  seeing  them  many 
times. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr,  President,  we  have 
only  5  minutes  remaining,  and  I  am  sure 
that  the  senior  Senator  from  Florlda^rtll 
want  to  make  some  remarks  himself.  I 
now  yield  to  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  my  distinguished  junior  col- 
league not  only  for  what  he  has  said  and 
lor  what  he  has  allowed  all  the  other 
gracious  Senators  to  say.  but  I  am  grate- 
ful as  well  for  hla  yielding  to  me  that  I 
might  make  brief  remarks. 

In  the  flrst  place,  I  want  to  thank  my 
friends  who  have  come  here  so  early  this 
Satiu-day  morning  for  the  fact  that,  after 
recessing  In  the  Senate  last  night  at 
nearly  B  o'clock,  so  many  of  them  have 
shown  up  here  at  9  o'clock  this  morning. 
I  think  that  is  something  for  the  Record 
to  show,  and  something  which  I  deeply 
appreciate. 

I  would  not  want  anybody  to  think 
that  I  am  other  than  humble  and  other 
than  understanding  of  the  courtesy  of 
the  Senate  and  that  I  realize  that  many, 
many  of  these  statements  have  been 
overgenerous.  But  I  am  very  grateful  for 
them,  every  one  of  them. 

May  I  say  that  as  I  terminate  more 
than  24  years  of  service  In  the  Senate, 
and  as  Mary  and  I  wend  our  way  home- 
ward to  our  native  State  which  both  of 
us  love  so  much.  I  take  with  me  not  only 
great  gratitude  for  these  overgenerous 
statements  of  our  wonderful  friends  in 
the  Senate,  but  also,  I  take  with  me  the 
feeling  that  it  is  the  Senate  as  an  hiatitu- 
tlon.  as  the  greatest  parliamentary  body 
existent  in  this  Nation  and  in  the  world 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  freedom  of 
men  and  women  and  children— It  is  the 
Senate  that  all  of  us  think  about  most 
here  and  think  about  most  this  morning. 
We  will  all  be  grateful,  to  the  end  of  our 
days,  that  we  have  been  privileged  to  be 
Members  of  that  great,  sturdy  body,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  feel  that 
way.  My  beloved  wife  will  feel  that  way 
always. 

I  want  that  to  be  my  flrst  statement 
this  morning:  that  I  realize  completely 
that  It  Is  the  Senate  In  which  the  love 
of  all  of  us  Is  centered  and  will  always  be 
centered. 

The  second  thing  I  want  to  say  Is  that 
I  am  sensible,  particularly  this  morning, 
but  have  been  for  a  long,  long  time,  of 
the  fact  that  it  Is  the  personal  friend- 
ships and  the  personal  contacts  and  the 
personal  mutual  respect  of  other  Sena- 
tors, and  of  ourselves  for  other  Senators, 
that  will  linger  In  my  mind  always  as 
being  the  most  memorable  thing  that  we 


take  home  from  the  Senate.  The  admlra. 
tion.  the  respect,  the  deep  affection 
which  I  have  felt  and  wUl  always  feel 
for  fellow  Senators  is  what  has  charac- 
terized my  own  presence  here  for  these 
few  passing  years  as  the  thing  which  Is 
most  memorable  and  completely  unfor- 
gettable. 

I  love  the  Senate.  I  have  loved  many 
Senators  in  a  way  which  I  caimot  ade- 
quately express  at  this  time.  I  just  want 
the  RxcoRD  to  show  that  these  two 
things,  love  of  the  Senate  and  the  respect, 
admiration  and  affection  of  other  Sena- 
tors, are  the  two  lasting  things  which  I 
think  every  Senator  takes  n-ith  tilm  and 
every  Senator's  wife  takes  with  her  as 
we  leave  the  Senate. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  for  all  these 
kind  expressions,  but  we  are  even  more 
grateful  for  the  chance  to  serve  In  this 
great  body  which  has  knovm  so  many 
fine  people,  to  have  shared  service  with 
them,  and  to  leave  with  our  own  ad- 
miration, respect  and  affection  for  them 
so  deeply  ingrained  in  us  that  it  can 
never  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  join  in  these  tributes  to  Sena- 
tor Holland,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Florida.  Be  was  one  of  the  few  Senators 
whom  I  had  met  before  I  Joined  this 
body.  To  me.  he  has  always  exemplified 
the  qualities  and  intelligence  that  one 
looks  for  in  a  Member  of  this  body. 

A  sensible,  gallant,  and  able  gentle- 
man, his  departure  means  a  ver>'  real  loss 
to  us  all.  I  know  how  much  we  all  have 
come  to  know  and  admire  his  abilities  in 
the  course  of  the  years. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  with  every  good  wish 
that  I  extend  best  wishes  to  him  and 
Mrs.  Holland  on  his  retirement.  I  know 
we  shall  all  miss  him  and  hope  that  we 
shall  see  him  as  he  returns  to  visit  this 
body,  of  which  he  has  been  an  important 
part  for  such  a  long  time  and  to  which  he 
has  contributed  so  much  of  himself. 

Mr.  INODYE.  Mr.  President,  Spessaed 
LiNDSET  Hol[.and  Will  be  long  remem- 
bered in  the  Halls  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
that  memory  will  Unger  not  primarily 
because  for  so  long  this  has  been  his 
home — ^hls  place  of  work — but  because 
of  the  contributions  he  has  made  and 
the  gentleman  he  has  been  in  all  his 
efforts. 

Senator  Holland  and  I  have  not  al- 
ways agreed  on  legislative  matters.  In 
fact.  I  would  hazard  that  we  have  dis- 
agreed on  many  of  the  so-called  key  is- 
sues on  which  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  members  of  my  party  have  been 
divided.  He  has,  however,  always  es- 
poused positions  honestly  held  and  done 
so  with  great  good  manners  for  the  rights 
of  thoee  who  held  a  differing  point  of 
view.  Ttiere  is  an  <ad  saying  that  "man- 
ners maketh  man"  and  certainly  Spis- 
sard Holland  Is  deserving  of  accolades 
on  that  premise. 

Senator  Holland  has  been  part  of  the 
so-called  southern  bloc,  as  one  would 
expect,  given  the  State  he  represents.  It 
therefore  came  as  some  surprise  to  those 
who  knew  him  less  well  when  he  took  the 
leadership  in  the  fight  to  get  rid  of  the 
poll  tax  which  had  for  so  long  been  a 
factor  In  limiting  the  effective  right  to 
vote.  Tills  was  a  great  breakthrough  in 


ext«!ndlng  democracy  more  widely  and  he 
will  be  long  remembered  (or  his  leader- 
ship, but  it  was  not  a  departure  for  this 
man,  who  has  in  so  many  ways  dui-ing 
his  years  here  in  the  Senate  demon- 
strated his  concern  for  the  public  good 
and  for  the  rights  of  all  our  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
seU  with  those  who  this  day  pay  tribute 
to  one  of  our  most  respected  and  out- 
standing Members.  He  will  be  sorely 
missed  and  I  wish  him  many  years  of 
happiness  in  the  company  of  his  many 
friends  and  loved  ones.  May  he  return 
often  to  share  moments  with  us  here  for 
he  IS  most  welcome. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  to  join  in  this  trib- 
ute to  Senator  Holland  whom  I  regard  as 
a  great  Senator,  a  close  friend,  and  an 
outstandhig  American.  ".  »""  an 

ITxrough  mj-  early  involvement  In  farm 
P5°*lems,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  work 
with  Senator  Holland  almost  from  the 
outset  of  my  Senate  career.  My  respect 
for  his  good  Judgement,  his  knowledge  of 
both  subject  matter  and  the  Senate  rules 
was  immediate.  This  admhaOon  and  re- 
spect grew  with  each  passing  year. 

Senator  Holland  is  one  of  the  most 
highly  respected  Members  of  this  dis- 
tinguished Chamber.  He  is  a  Senator's 
S<mator.  He  is  a  recognized  authority  In 
agriculture  and  other  areas.  He  is  very 
articulate  and  taformed  on  the  many  and 
complex  subjects  that  come  before  the 
Senate.  When  he  rises  to  speak.  Senators 
listen,  and  well  they  should,  for  In  every 
speech  is  evidenced  his  long  experience 
his  knowledge  and  his  commonsenise  ap- 
proach to  the  problems  confronting  the 
country  at  home  and  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  political  scientists  and 
other  commentators  often  question  the 
extent.  U  any.  Senate  floor  debate 
changes  Senate  votes.  In  my  first  term  in 
the  Senate,  I  remember  that  I  was  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act,  and,  indeed, 
had  prepared  a  statement  in  support  of 
the  measure.  Prior  to  the  final  vote.  Sen- 
ator Holland  made  an  eloquent  speech 
hitting  hard  on  the  bills'  formula  for 
allocating  funds.  Although  I  had  shared 
Senator  Holland's  misgivings  with  re- 
spect to  the  formula,  I  had  decided  to 
support  the  bill,  but  Senator  Hollahs's 
statement  convinced  me  that  the  bill  was 
unfair  to  poorer  States,  and  as  a  result, 
I  voted  against  it.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  following  year  the  formula  was 
altered,  giving  poorer  States  a  better 
break. 

Senator  Holland  has  represented  his 
Sute  and  the  Nation  weU.  He  is  a  great 
American  and  a  great  patriot.  I  believe 
it  was  Emerson  who  stated  that  "an  in- 
stitution is  but  the  lengthening  shadow 
of  man."  While  obviously  many  great 
men  have  helped  to  make  the  Senate  the 
important  institution  that  It  is  today,  it  Is 
Senators  like  Bns&ua  L.  Holland  whose 
"shadow"  and  good  example  will  con- 
tinue to  inspire  others  to  run  for  public 
office  and  to  serve  their  State  and  Na- 
tion with  dignity  and  distinction. 

I  will  hope  that  hla  leaving  the  Sen- 
ate as  wta  as  my  own,  -will  not  bring  an 
end  to  our  association,  but  rather  pro- 
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Tide  me  with  more  leisure  to  enjoy  my 
f riendohlp  and  esteem  for  this  great  man 
Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  have  served  for  a  dozen 
y«»r»  In  this  body  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida,  and  to  have  worked 
with  him  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  that  span  of  time  as  well.  His 
decision  to  retire  from  the  Senate  after 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  service, 
which  caps  an  even  longer  record  of  pub- 
Uc  service  going  back  to  the  days  of  his 
youth,  will  take  from  our  Immediate 
midst  a  man  of  truly  great  talent  for 
lawmaking. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  been  most  im- 
pressed with   the   thoroughness  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  and  particularly 
with  his  role  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, where  I  have  served  with  him. 
and  on  the  Agriculture  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,   which    he   has   chaired. 
These  years  have  seen  great  changes  in 
the  all-important  industry  of  agriculture 
in    America,    and    these   changes    have 
required  constant  attention  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  formulation  and  imple- 
mentation of  policies  affecting  the  indus- 
try. Senator  Hollaks  has  been  always 
vigorous  and  capable  of  taking  the  inltla- 
are  to  see  that  developments  within  the 
CJovemment  keep  pace  with  the  times. 
Always,  under  his  guidance,  the  business 
at  hand  has  been  taken  care  of  expedi- 
tiously and  fairly.  Fairness,  in  fact,  is  a 
hallmark  of  Senator  Hoiuuro's  charac- 
ter. Prior  to  his  rise  to  the  governorship 
of  his  State,  and  to  this  body,  the  Sena- 
tor served  as  a  Judge  in  Florida.  He  was 
I  am  lore,  a  very  good  Judge,  indeed! 
just  as  he  has  been  a  very  good  0.S. 
Senator.    We    who    number    ourselves 
among  Senator  Hoilahd's  friends  will 
greatly  mtes  his  contributions.  Just  as  we 
will  miss  him  personally  when  this  Con- 
gress adjourns  and  his  retirement  be- 
comes fact.  But  I  believe  I  can  say  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  that  there  are 
many    Senators    here    today    who    will 
themselves  provide   a  better  quality  of 
representation  for  their  own  constituents 
and  for  all  Americans  because  of  his 
example. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  my  colleague 
from  Florida  many  days  of  happy,  fruit- 
ful retirement. 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President  I  re- 
gret that  we  to  the  Senate  will  soon  lose 
one  of  the  outstanding  men  and  Mem- 
bers to  have  ever  served  in  the  body.  1 
refer,  of  coune,  to  my  friend,  Spcssaid 
HoLuas. 

Spissasd  Roixsn  Is  bringing  to  a 
close  a  career  in  public  life  ipannhig  a 
period  of  more  than  50  years.  This  re- 
markable career  began  when  he  was  ap- 
pototed  prosecuting  attorney  for  Polk 
County.  Pla.,  to  1919,  and  it  tocludes  8 
years'  service  as  county  Judge  of  Polk 
county,  and  8  years  as  a  member  of  the 
State  Senate  of  Florida. 

In  1940.  the  people  of  Florida  elected 
BrasiMD  SoLLuro  to  be  OoTBrnor  of  the 
State.  He  served  In  that  high  position 
from  1941  to  1945  with  distinction  dur- 
ing the  difficult  times  of  World  War  n. 
As  OoTeraor,  he  contributed  greatly  to 
the  welfare  of  Ua  gnat  SUta  and  Its  peo- 
ple. He  demonstrated  his  Timnrnrm  and 
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ability  to  fl(bt  for  tta*  rl^ti  of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  Florida  and  the  South  against  op- 
pressive and  discriminatory  treatment  by 
taking  leadership  In  the  successful  effort 
of  the  Southern  Oovemora'  Committee 
on  Freight  Bates  to  reduce  the  imfalr 
and  unjust  sonthcm  freight  rates. 

After  the  successful  completion  of  his 
term  as  Governor.  Senator  Hollaks  was 
elected  to  this  body  in  1946,  succeeding 
the  late  Senator  Charles  O.  Andrews, 
who  was  not  a  candidate  for  reelection 
because  of  ill  health.  Senator  Hollamd 
won  the  Democratic  primary  election  in 
the  first  primary,  defeating  three  op- 
ponents by  more  than  72.000  votes. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  the  people  of 
Florida  regard  Senator  Hollamd  and  his 
valued  service  In  the  Senate  is  attested  to 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  overwhelmtogly 
reelected  to  the  Senate  by  the  voters  in 
1952,  19S8,  and  1964.  In  1964,  his  most 
recent  reelection  campaign,  he  carried  all 
of  Florida's  67  counties  in  the  primary, 
and,  in  the  general  election  he  carried 
every  county  but  one,  leading  the  entire 
ticket,  and  ixilllng  a  record-breaking 
997,585  votes. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  Spxssav) 
HOLLAm  has  furnished  strong  and  effec- 
tive leadership  on  behalf  of  many  good 
causes.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
serve  for  almost  20  years  with  him  as 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  of  which  he  is  ranking 
member.  He  has  been  an  extremely  fair 
and  strong  member  of  that  committee, 
and  I  can  personally  state  that  tbe  farm- 
ers and  others  who  are  dependent  on 
agriculture.  Including  the  consuming 
public,  are  greatly  to  his  debt.  Senator 
HOLLAHS  has  consistently  favored  meas- 
ures which  would  assure  an  adequate 
supply  of  food,  fibers,  and  natural  re- 
sources, with  a  fair  return  to  the  farmers. 
The  millions  of  motorists  who  use  and 
enjoy  our  system  of  interstate  highways 
have  also  benefited  by  Senator  Bollahd's 
work  to  the  Senate.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  to  the  Senate  to  the  passage  of 
the  landmark  Highway  Act  of  1956. 
which  launched  the  41,000-mile  na- 
tional network  of  toterstate  and  defense 
highways. 

There  are  many  other  facets  of  Sena- 
tor Hollahs's  contrlbuUons  to  tbe  work 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Congress,  but  I 
would  like  to  close  with  some  observa- 
tions about  Spissasd  Hollawd,  the  man. 
In  bis  dealings  with  his  fellows,  Spis- 
SAU>  HoLLAKD  has  been  unfailingly  ktod 
and  courteous,  the  perfect  southern  gen- 
tleman. However,  this  irin/in«^  and  cour- 
tesy bespeaks  not  weakness  or  vacillatloa, 
but  courage  and  determination.  You 
never  have  to  wonder  about  where  Spis- 
SASD  HoLUAjfii  stands,  and  he  will  fight 
to  the  end  for  a  cause  that  la  Just. 
Spxssaiu)  Bolubd  does  not  know  bow  to 
cut  and  run,  and  if  you  do  not  want  to 
hear  the  truth,  then  do  not  ask  him  a 
question, 

nils  quaUtar  of  eourace,  which  Is  a 
hallmark  of  his  character,  has  manl- 
feetfld  Itself  all  of  his  life.  Spissaui  Hol- 
LAUD  entered  the  first  officers  training 
camp  when  the  United  States  was  en- 
gaged to  World  War  I.  and  was  later 
enmmlMtooed   a   second  Ueutenant   to 


the  Coast  ArtUlery.  After  being  sent  to 
France,  he  successfully  sought  a  trans- 
fer to  the  Army  Air  Corpe.  As  an  aerial 
observer,  he  saw  action  on  four  fronts 
tocluding  the  Meuse-Argonne.  During' 
this  period  he  officially  downed  an  enemy 
plane  and  had  lits  own  plane  shot  down 
by  ground  fire.  For  these  heroic  acts,  be 
was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  to  1918. 

His  love  of  country,  supported  by  great 
courage,  have  motivated  his  actions  as  a 
man  and  as  a  public  servant. 

Although  he  will  soon  leave  our  num- 
ber for  a  well-deserved  rest  and  retire- 
ment. I  hope  that  he  wUl  be  able  far 
into  the  future  to  seek  and  receive  the 
sage  counsel  and  advice  of  this  great 
man. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  Joto  my 
coUeagues  to  paying  richly  deserved  trib- 
ute to  Spkssasd  Hollahd.  senior  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Florida.  It  is  most 
appropriate  that  we  who  have  been 
cloeely  associated  with  him  have  this 
occasion  to  offer  our  oongratulations 
and  to  say  farewell  to  our  good  friend 
and  disttoguished  colleague. 

Long  after  he  has  left  this  Chamber 
3PSSSAKD  HoLLAifD  Will  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  beloved,  effective,  and 
dedicated  of  our  Senators,  and  Justly  so. 
He  retires  after  nearly  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  outstandtog  service  to  the  VS 
Senate  with  a  record  of  accompUshments 
that  will  long  endure  to  the  annals  of  this 
Nation  and  of  his  native  State  of  Florida. 
Durtog  his  Senate  service,  munerous 
compliments  have  been  expressed  to  de- 
scribe the  qualities  which  have  made  him 
great — qualities  such  as  character  cour- 
age, totegrlty,  knowledge,  tenacity 
These  expressions  of  high  praise  ring 
true  because  they  have  been  weU  earned 
by  him.  We  who  are  his  associates  to 
this  body  can  attest  to  the  accuracy  of 
these  compliments. 

Even  before  he  came  to  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate to  1948  and  began  his  magnificent 
career  of  service  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
Spessaro  Holland  already  had  devoted 
many  years  of  labor  to  the  people  of 
Florida.  He  served  ably  to  a  variety  of 
public  offices  to  his  State:  prosecuttog 
attorney,  county  Judge.  State  senator, 
and  Governor.  One  success  led  to  an- 
other. He  became  the  first  native  Florld- 
lan  to  serve  as  both  Governor  and  VS 
Senator. 

Although  my  State  Is  geographically 
far  removed  from  Florida,  our  feelings 
for  Senator  Hollamd  are  close  and  warm. 
For  he  was  the  first  southern  Senator  to 
espouse  statehood  for  Hawaii.  Be  cast 
Ws  vote  for  the  Statehood  bill  that  made 
Hawaii  the  60th  State  to  1959. 

The  people  of  Hawaii  are  grateful,  too 
for  his  Interest  to  Hawaii's  leading  In- 
dustry, agriculture,  and  his  assistance  to 
our  agricultural  research,  conservation 
and  other  vital  projecU  to  the  State.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture under  his  able  and  skillful  chair- 
manship. 

On  this  day  of  tributes,  I  salute  Bpis- 
SA«B  HoLLAiCD.  May  the  retirement  yean 
for  him  and  his  «->>a.^^ng  wife;  Mary, 
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be  filled  to  overflowing  with  bapidneas. 
serenity,  and  good  health. 
Aloha. 

A  AKCOmD   rKW  AHEftlCAMS  COULD  ACHHrX 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  magna 
cum  laude.  lawyer,  teacher,  prosecuttog 
attorney,  county  Judge,  State  senator. 
Governor,  distinguished  soldier,  and  vet- 
eran, and  24  years  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  with  leadership  on  many 
important  committees  and  chairmanship 
of  major  aubconamlttees — this  Is  a  record 
few  Americans  could  achieve. 

Yet,  this  is  the  record  of  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Florida  who  will  be  leaving 
the  Senate  at  his  choice,  not  that  of  the 
the  people  of  his  State  at  the  end  of  this 
session  of  the  91st  Congress. 

Spxssau  Hollawd  has  never  been 
bashful  about  fighting  for  the  ideas  he 
beUeved  were  right.  He  stated  his  posi- 
tion forcefully  and  with  vigor. 

He  has  handled  billions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  budget  requests  for  a  broad 
range  of  national  needs  from  rural  elec- 
trification, soil  conservation,  and  for- 
estry through  matters  relating  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Nation  and  the 
public  working  of  our  natural  resources. 
He  has  been  ever  mtodful  that  there  Is 
a  limit  to  what  we  can  take  from  the 
public  treasury. 

The  92d  Congress  will  be  a  different 
body  without  the  presence  of  Spissakd 
Holland. 

I  am  pleased  to  Joto  with  my  coUeagues 
to  paying  tribute  to  him  and  to  wish 
him  and  his  lovely  wife  a  most  reward- 
tog,  enjoyable  and  well-deserved  future 
aft«r  years  of  devotion  to  the  service  of 
his  State  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  ob- 
vious to  anyone  who  knows  the  Senate 
that  to  this  body  in  which  all  Members 
an  officially  equal,  some  are  more  equal 
than  others. 

These  outstandtog  todividuals  can  be 
recognized  easily  for  when  they  rise  to 
discuss  an  issue,  they  receive  the  most 
careful  attention  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  regardless  of  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration or  the  position  they  are  es- 
pousing. 

Such  a  man  Is  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  my  good  friend 
Spcssard  Holland. 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  when  Spsssard 
Holland  speaks,  the  Senate  and,  todeed, 
the  Nation  listens,  and  it  is  to  his  credit 
that  he  receives  this  attention  because 
of  the  wise  and  well-balanced  content  of 
his  speeches  rather  than  the  number  of 
decibels  to  which  they  are  delivered. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Spzssasd  Holland  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  my  respect  and  affection 
for  him  have  grown  year  after  year  as  I 
have  watched  him  approach  each  new 
problem  with  wisdom,  warmth,  poise, 
understandtog,  and  a  deep  dedication  to 
those  fimdamental  Christian  principles 
he  exemplifies  so  weU. 

Although  the  States  we  represent  are 
separated  by  an  entire  coastltoe  and  our 
seats  are  on  different  sides  of  the  aisle, 
there  Is  no  man  for  whom  I  have  greater 
respect  and  regard  than  I  do  for  the 
senior  Senator  from  Florida,  and  I  shall 
miss  him  as  a  colleague  and  a  friend. 


May  be  eojoy  his  retirement  years 
with  the  Justifiable  satisfaction  of  know- 
tog  that  the  type  of  statesmanship  he  has 
personified  will  always  be  a  model  for 
those  of  us  whom  he  Is  leavtog  and  for 
those  who  will  occupy  these  seats  to  the 
distant  yean  ahead. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  with 
■pleasure  I  Joto  my  c<dleegues  to  acco- 
lades to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida.  SpxssAHD  L.  Holland,  to  whom 
we  are  paying  tribute  today. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  experienced  men 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  vrlth  a  very  illustrious 
career — educator,  attorney.  Judge,  sol- 
dier. State  legislator.  Governor,  and  24 
yean  to  tbe  VS.  Soiate. 

His  wide  range  of  experiences  equip 
him  with  ability  and  knowledge  to  dis- 
cuss the  various  subjects  that  come  be- 
fore us  during  a  Senate  session.  His  work 
to  the  field  of  agriculture  has  been  most 
outstanding,  always  with  a  consideration 
of  Senators  from  the  other  States,  but 
with  a  determination  to  protect  the  to- 
terests  of  his  beloved  State. 

Bis  accomplishments  are  many  and 
varied.  If  any  man  or  woman  here  has 
earned  the  right  to  enjoy  a  productive 
retirement.  Senator  Holland  has. 

I  suppose  he  will  Insist  on  going  home 
to  his  native  Florida  to  soak  up  the  sun. 
It  would  do  no  good.  I  am  certato,  for  me 
to  put  forth  the  obvious  argument  that 
the  son  shtoes  brighter  and  the  citrus  is 
more  succulent  to  my  own  great  State  of 
Arizona. 

A  true  southern  gentleman  to  all  his 
actions,  this  great  Senator  has  given  a 
helping  hand  to  many  of  his  colleagues. 
especially  the  Junior  Senators  who  need 
advice  and  counseUng.  so  he  has  gatoed 
not  only  respect,  but  true  admiration 
from  an  his  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  It  Is  with  pride  that  I  praise 
him  for  the  outstanding  services  to  his 
State  and  Nation,  and  wish  him  many, 
many  years  of  happtoess  and  further  ac- 
complishments In  his  retirement  years. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  Joto  to  congratulating  the  dis- 
ttoguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
<Mr.  Holland)  ,  on  his  long  and  most 
valued  servioe  to  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
Senator  Holland  on  two  committees  dur- 
ing my  term  to  the  Senate,  for  6  yean  on 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  for  the 
past  2  yean  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. In  that  oommlttee  work,  as  well 
as  on  the  Senate  floor,  I  have  come  tb 
know  Senator  Holland  as  a  man  of  great 
Integrity  and  great  poroeptlon.  Invar- 
iably, he  has  been  most  helpful  to  focus- 
ing the  attention  of  Memben  on  th«  im- 
portant Issues  and  to  helping  to  achieve 
workable  answers.  Senator  Holland  be- 
gan his  first  elected  6-year  term  to  the 
Senate  to  January  of  1947  when  it  was 
my  honor  to  become  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  was  the 
flnt  native  Floridian  to  serve  as  both 
Governor  and  VS.  Senator  from  that 
State.  His  accomplishments  since  his 
election  to  the  U.S.  Senate  are  many.  He 
was  most  effective  to  creating  such  im- 
portant accomplishments  as  the  central 
and  southern  Florida  flood  control  proj- 


ect, creating  the  Intentate  Highway 
System,  and  the  Tldelands  Act  restoring 
offshore  property  rights  to  todivldual 
States. 

When  the  92d  Congress  convenes  next 
month.  I  know  that  I  express  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  when  I  say  that  we 
will  greatly  miss  the  wise  counsel,  friend- 
ship, and  leadership  of  Spessabo  Lindsbt 
Holland. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  for 
24  of  the  25  yean  I  have  served  to  the 
Senate  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be 
associated  with  and  to  work  alongside 
SPESssao  Holland. 

During  this  period  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  made  a  great  contribution  to 
this  body,  as  well  as  to  his  SUte  and  the 
Nation.  In  the  Senate  he  has  worked  long 
and  untiringly  on  a  variety  of  Important 
matters,  particularly  to  the  field  of  agri- 
culture. In  this  Chamber  he  has  been 
a  strong  advocate  and  an  effective  ques- 
tioner. He  has  always  brought  wisdom 
and  knowledge  to  our  debates  and  dis- 
cussions. 

I  am  pleased  to  Joto  to  paying  tribute 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  Is  leav- 
tog the  Senate  after  four  dlstingiUshed 
terms  of  service,  and  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  for  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  PEARSON,  Mr.  President,  there 
are  among  us  Senaton  who  have 
achieved  great  national  fame.  Their 
names  are  readily  recognized  to  every 
part  of  the  country. 

There  are  Senaton  as  equally  distto- 
guished to  terms  of  ability  and  talent 
whose  names  appear  to  national  head- 
Itaes  only  rarely. 

Only  when  one  has  the  honor  to  serve 
to  the  Senate,  does  he  appreciate  the 
unique  and  tremendous  contributions  of 
this  second  group. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida. 
Spcssard  Holland  is  such  a  man.  Pew 
have  given  so  much  to  terms  of  public 
service  to  their  State  and  the  Nation— 
and  to  so  quiet  a  manner. 

In  Florida,  he  served  as  county  prose- 
cutor. Judge,  State  senator.  Governor, 
before  coming  to  the  Senate  to  1046.  His 
is  the  classic  example  of  liuilding  a  ca- 
reer from  his  home  country  to  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol. 

Pew  men  have  set  certato  long-range 
goals  for  themselves  and  achieved  them. 
Spbssabd  Holland  to  his  early  political 
career  determined  that  the  poll  tax  re- 
quirement for  TOttog  should  be  elimi- 
nated. In  the  Florida  State  senate  he 
was  able  to  perauade  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  repeal  the  tax.  He  carried  the 
same  goal  with  him  toto  the  U£.  Senate, 
tatrodudng  to  each  successive  Congress 
a  constitutional  amendment  fort>lddlng 
such  tax  He  felt  it  to  be  unjust,  and  one 
that  had  frequently  been  used  to  bar 
Negroes  from  voting.  He  also  believed 
that  stich  a  change  must  be  made  by 
constitutional  amendment  rather  than 
by  statute  or  court  decision. 

The  Holland  amendment  was  finally 
paissed  liy  House  and  Senate  in  1962  and 
ratified  by  the  necessary  three-fourths  of 
the  States  to  1984.  becoming  the  34tli 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

But  he  has  never  been  a  "(aie-lKue** 
Senator.  Pew  men  have  devoted  u  ranofa 
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ttme  and  effort  to  committee  work  and 
floor  debate  as  has  Srissus  Houjisd. 
It  is  llterall;  true  he  has  worn  hlmaeU 
out  in  this  work.  For  several  years  he 
has  borne  In  silence  the  evidence,  the 
painful  evidence,  that  his  heart  no  longer 
can  support  his  devotion  to  duty.  Once 
convinced  he  could  no  longer  can?  the 
heavy  workload  he  thought  he  owed  to 
the  electorate,  he  simply  and  quietly 
made  up  his  mind  to  retire. 

As  a  young  man,  he  was  a  fine  athlete. 
In  fact  good  enough  to  have  been  offered 
a  contract  as  a  professionaJ  baseball 
player  by  the  fabulous  Connie  Mack. 

As  a  World  War  I  pilot,  Spissahb  Hol- 
iiun>  was  awarded  the  Distinguished 
Service  Cross. 

Such  accomplishments  are  rare  on  the 
pajt  of  a  man  of  such  unassuming  and 
mild  demeanor.  But  those  who  have 
worked  with  Spissass  Holland  know  he 
is  a  very  resolute  and  determined  man, 
a  gifted  strategist,  and  one  unafraid  to 
take  a  stand  and  do  battle  no  matter 
what  the  odds. 

The  Senate  will  miss  him,  but  we  wish 
to  congratulate  Che  Florida  electorate 
for  their  good  judgment  in  giving  to  us 
for  these  24  years  such  a  stouthearted 
public  servant. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President, 
It  Is  my  pleasure  to  Join  my  colleagues 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida.  Spessasd  L.  Hol- 
land. For  the  past  24  years,  he  has  com- 
bined a  wealth  of  natural  talents  with 
ceaseless  dedication  and  vitality  In  the 
U.S.  Senate.  The  result  has  been  that  his 
State  and  the  Nation  have  benefited 
from  his  leadership  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation, law,  finance,  and  public  welfare. 
His  record  in  the  Senate  has  been  re- 
markable: an  outstanding  attendance 
record  through  the  years  both  on  the 
floor  and  In  committee;  a  champion  for 
the  causes  of  agriculture  and  natural 
resources  and  a  tireless  soldier  In  the 
battles  (or  public  welfare. 

His  dedication  to  bis  Job,  the  people 
of  his  State  and  the  Nation  have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  respected  and  be- 
loved Members  of  the  Senate.  Certainly, 
he  has  been  one  of  the  most  effective 
Senators  of  this  century. 

The  State  of  Florida  and  the  Nation 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  Senator 
who  has  served  so  well  for  so  many  years. 
Mr.  QOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  the 
insignia  of  the  distinguished  Service 
Cross,  the  second  highest  decoration 
given  for  valor  by  our  Government, 
which  Is  worn  in  the  lapel  of  Senator 
Spcssaho  Hollajco  of  Florida,  indicates 
that  his  great  service  to  our  country  did 
not  begin  when  he  first  entered  politics. 
It  began  in  the  air  battlefield  over 
France  and  Germany  during  World  War 
I.  and  as  a  brotber  airman,  I  salute  him 
for  the  valorous  achievements  of  his  dur- 
ing that  conflict. 

His  contributions,  though.  In  the  Oeld 
of  politics,  while  they  cannot  be  recog- 
nized by  the  presentation  of  any  such 
medal,  can  certainly  be  recognized  by  the 
unseen  medal  of  honor  that  we  would  all 
pin  on  him  as  he  retires  from  the  US. 
Senate  and  from  active  poUtlcs. 


There  has  not  been  a  man  amongst 
us  who  has  served  as  a  better  example 
to  the  young  as  they  come  into  the  Sen- 
ate or  as  a  continuing  guide  to  us  as  we 
grow  older  and  pursue  the  Senate's  many 
paths.  His  personal  life,  with  his  charm- 
ing wife,  Mary,  has  also  been  an  example 
to  married  couples  all  over  this  country 
who  have  watched  both  of  them  as  they 
have  helped  each  other  and  have  raised 
their  outstanding  children. 

Florida  Is  going  to  be  a  better  place 
with  him  at  home,  but  Washington  Is 
going  to  be  a  sorrier  place  for  his  ab- 
sence. Peggy  and  I  wish  for  Spessakd  and 
Mary  the  very  happiest  of  lives  and  long 
and  continued  success  in  their  devotion 
to  blrdwatchiog. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
it  was  22  or  23  years  ago  that  I  first  met 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida. 

Senator  Holland  addressed  a  large 
meeting  in  my  hometown,  and  he  did 
Mrs.  Byrd  and  me  the  honor  of  spend- 
ing the  night  in  our  home. 

I  have  cherished  my  friendship  with 
Senator  Holland  through  the  years. 

But  it  was  not  until  I  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate 5  years  ago  that  I  fully  realized  Just 
how  outstanding  a  legislator  SrissuD 
Holland  has  been. 

He  Is  a  great  American  who  consist- 
ently through  his  long  Senate  service, 
has  put  ttie  best  interests  of  his  Nation 
ahead  of  partisan  political  considera- 
tions— and  ahead  of  his  own  personal 
considerations. 

Senator  Holland  believes  deeply  in  the 
principles  of  government  which  have 
made  our  Nation  great.  He  has  been  a 
staunch  and  consistent  defender  of  these 
principles  on  the  Senate  fioor. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  re- 
grets deeply  that  Senator  Holland  con- 
cluded that  he  should  voluntarily  retire 
from  public  life  after  serving  with  great 
distinction  as  a  member  of  the  Florida 
Senate,  a  Governor  of  Florida,  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  24  years. 
The  Senate  will  miss  him. 
I  shall  miss  him  greatly. 
I  shall  miss  him  as  a  friend. 
I  shall  miss  him  as  I  continue  to  serve 
the  people  of  Virginia  as  a  Senator.  I  shall 
miss  him  because  he  Is  a  friend  in  whom 
I  have  great  confidence  and  whose  Judg- 
ment I  value  highly. 

Many  times  have  I  sought  his  views  on 
vital  legislation.  Many  times  have  I  fol- 
lowed carefully  his  well-reasoned  and 
always  fair  discussions  of  far-reaching 
legislation  upon  which  the  Senate  has 
been  called  upon  to  vote. 

As  Spxssabd  Holland  retires  to  private 
life,  I  want  to  state  for  the  Record  that. 
In  my  Judgment,  no  Senator  with  whom 
I  have  served  has  exceeded  Spissard 
Holland  in  kindliness.  In  fairness,  in 
dedication  to  the  people  of  his  State  and 
Nation,  In  steadfastness  to  principle. 

I  salute  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  as  a  great 
American  and  beloved  friend. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  we  meet  in 

the  VS.  Senate  today  In  a  period  set 

aside  to  pay  tribute  to  the  beloved  senior 

Senator  from  Florida  iMr.  Holland)  . 

Senator  HoLumo  is  one  of  the  great 


Senators,  not  only  of  our  times,  but  of  all 
times.  When  he  leaves  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  will  lose  much  of  its  luster  and 
much  of  its  greatness  as  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world. 

On  November  13.  1969,  the  date  on 
which  the  press  carried  the  news  of  Sen- 
ator Holla.vd'5  plaimed  retirement,  and 
then  again  on  July  8,  1970,  alter  Senator 
Holland  had  steered  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  bill  through  the  Senate.  1 
spoke,  expressing  my  great  love  and  ad- 
miration for  Senator  Holland  and  my 
regret  at  his  intention  of  retiring  from 
the  Senate. 

Mrs.  Allen  and  I  wish  for  Senator  and 
Mrs.  Holland  many  years  ol  happiness 
and  rewarding  service  in  the  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  two 
speeches  referred  to  above  be  Included 
bn  the  RzcoKD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  tbe  Comobxssional  Rjecou).  Nov    13, 

19691 
Tas  Annodncxo  Rktiksmeht  op  Shnatoe 

Spkssaso  L.  Holland 
Mr.  Allen.  Mr.  President,  an  Item  In  the 
newspaper  this  morning  caused  me  great  sad- 
ness, for  It  reported  the  decision  of  Flor- 
ida's great  and  dfstlngulahed  senior  Sen- 
ator not  to  seek  reelection  to  the  Senate 
at  the  end  of  hla  present  term.  This  Is  a 
decision  that  causes  sadness  and  a  sense  of 
great  lose — a  loss  for  the  Senate  of  the 
United  states,  a  loss  for  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  who  love  him  and  have  the  great- 
est respect  and  admiration  for  him,  and  a  loss 
for  the  people  of  Florida  and  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Senator  Holland  and  Senators  of  his  type 
have  won  for  the  Senate  the  accolade  "the 
greatest  deliberative  body  In  the  world." 

His  great  Intellect  and  sUver-tongued  elo- 
quence; his  Integrity  and  statesmanship;  his 
falrmlndedneas  and  sincere  desire  to  serve 
the  people  of  ma  State  and  Nation;  his  logic 
and  his  leadership  cause  him  to  rank  ita 
one  of  the  greatest  Senators  In  this  body. 
His  U\i  years  m  the  Senate  have  been  years 
of  distinguished  service.  I  have  followed  his 
career  since  his  days  as  Governor  of  Florida. 
I  heard  him  speak  boldly  at  the  Democrstlo 
CkinvenUon  In  Chicago  in  1952  In  opposition 
to  punitive  proposals  leveled  against  south- 
ern delegations  at  that  convention. 

I  admired  his  leadership  In  the  success- 
ful Oght  in  the  Senate  earUer  this  year  to 
preserve  the  protection  afforded  by  rule  33 
to  freedom  of  expression  m  the  Senate. 

I  look  fowsrd  to  enjoying  and  protttlng 
by  Senator  Holland's  remaining  months  of 
service  In  the  Senate  for  I  have  leaned  heav- 
Uy  on  his  leadership  In  the  past  and  ex- 
pect to  continue  to  do  so  In  the  remaining 
length  of  time  thai  we  shall  have  the  baseflt 
of  his  services  In  the  Senate. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Alabama.  I 
congratulate  our  dlatlngulahad  nelgbhor  on 
his  outstanding  and  Illustrious  career  In 
the  U.S.  Senate. 

Though  Senator  Holland  Is  leaving  the 
.Senate,  he  will  continue  to  be  active  In  many 
worthwhile  endeavors  for  years  to  come. 

Mrs.  Allxn  Joins  me  In  wishing  Senator 
HoLLAi^  and  Mn,  Holland  many  happy  and 
rewarding  years  In  the  future. 

\Tnm  ttaa  OoNcanaxoNAL  i^>ry»tiT.  July  8, 

1970] 

DKPAaTMZMT  or   AoaiuuLi  uaM  and  Bslatis 

Aatvcam  AmormXA-noits,  1971 

Mr.  Alloc.  Mr.  Ptvudant,  I  have  had  Ui* 

pleasure  of  knowing  panonaUy  the  dlstln- 
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gulsbed  aanlor  Ssnatoi  from  Plotlda,  ormm- 
MAED  Hollano,  Only  alnoe  coming  to  the  Ben- 
ate  in  January  1969.  However,  as  a  member 
of  the  Alabama  State  Legislature,  and  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  Alabama,  It  was  my 
pnvuege  to  fouow  Senator  Holland's  career 
from  the  time  of  his  dlstlngulahed  service  as 
Governor  of  the  great  State  of  Florida,  on 
through  hia  able,  distinguished,  and  Ulustrl- 
ou»  period  of  service  of  34  years  in  the  Senate- 
It  was  my  prlvUege  to  hear  Senator  Hol- 
land make  a  great  extemporaneous  address 
in  Chicago  at  the  1963  Democratic  National 
Oonvenuon.  The  Democratic  Party  then,  ai 
now,  was  beeet  with  many  differences  of  opin- 
ion, and  many  things  that  divided  our  party 
The  disungulshod  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida made  a  groat  speech  In  which  he  sought 
to  smooth  over  some  of  the  differences  that 
existed  In  the  party. 

Slnoe  coming  to  the  Senate,  It  has  bean 
a  great  privilege  for  me  to  enjoy  a  cloee  asso- 
ciation, I  believe,  with  the  dlstlngulahed  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  Many  times  I  have  had 
oocaalon  to  sit  at  ths  same  table  with  him  at 
lunch  In  the  Senators'  private  dining  room 
at  the  table  reserved  for  Democratic  Sena- 
tors. While  I  figuratively  sit  at  his  feet  on 
those  occasions,  I  do  actually  sit  beside  Mm 
and  I  have  enjoyed  dlacuaalng,  and  hearing 
Senator  Holland  dlaouas,  elaborate  upon, 
point  out,  and  explain  to  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama,  some  of  the  great  history  and 
traditions,  and  the  great  personalltlas  of  the 
Senate  In  the  years  that  he  has  served  In  the 
Senate.  I  have  enjoyed  and  profited  greatly 
by  theae  penoda  when  I  ezperlencsd  this 
close  aeaoclatlon  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  norlda. 

It  has  been  my  privilege,  too,  of  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  with  Mm  His 
graap  and  great  famUlarlty  with  the  Intricate 
bills  that  he  has  mastered  and  that  he  pre- 
sents from  time  to  time  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  have  been  a  constant  aource  of  ama»- 
ment  to  me.  I  have  l>een  truly  amaaed  with 
his  familiarity  and  grasp  of  major  buia  com- 
ing before  the  Senate  that  are  not  hla  ipe- 
clalty.  I  have  proflted  by  the  experience  that 
I  have  had  serving  as  a  Junior  coUeague  of 
the  dlatmgulshed  senior  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  most  vividly 
one  of  the  Unt  matters  that  the  V  S  Senate 
ooMldered  after  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  became  a  Member  of  this  body.  It 
waa  the  oonslderetlon  of  an  amendment  of 
8eDat«  rule  XXn.  which  would  have  allowed 
tha  application  of  cloture  on  the  vote  of 
three-flfths  of  the  Senators  present,  rather 
than  the  two-thirds  majority  as  la  required 
under  the  Senate  rules.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  led  the  light  of  those 
who  opposed  that  amendment  or  that  effort 
to  amend  the  Senate  nUes. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  the  meet  important  vote  that 
has  been  taken  In  the  VS.  Senate  In  the  gist 
Congress,  whether  the  flmt  session  or  the 
second  seaslon.  was  on  the  appeal  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida  from 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  the  then  Vice  Preel- 
dent  Hubert  Humphrey  of  MlnnesoU,  under 
which  the  then  Vice  President  had  ruled  that 
cloture  had  been  applied  to  debate  on  the 
amendment  because,  on  the  motion  to  apply 
cloture,  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  had  voted  to  apply  cloture.  The  Vice 
President  ruled  that  slnee  the  vote  was  taken 
at  the  start  of  the  seeelon,  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  should  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
amend  the  rules  of  the  Senate  for  that  ses- 
sion. The  dlstlngulahed  Senator  fitjm  Florida 
appealed  from  that  ruling,  and  the  Senate 
overturned  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  deciding 
m  effect  that  It  takes  a  two-thirds  vote  rather 
than  a  bare  majority  to  apply  cloture  at  the 
start  of  a  aesslon  or  any  other  time. 
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The  Senator  from  Florida  holds  the  dls- 
tlncUon  or  being  the  only  Member  of  either 
body  of  the  Congress  who  Is  the  son  of  a 
veteran  of  the  War  Between  the  States.  Hla 
father  was  a  teenager  who  fought  alongside 
Senator  Hoixand'b  grandfather  and  was  seri- 
ously wounded  In  that  war  In  the  battle  of 
Kermeaaw  Mountain,  near  Atlanta.  The  fact 
that  Sei2ator  Holland's  father  and  grand- 
father were  Georgians,  fighting  for  their 
homes  and  for  the  South  does  not  make  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  think  less 
kindly  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  President,  a  man  la  Judged  by  the 
company  he  keeps,  by  his  deeds,  by  his 
thoughu  and  motlvea,  by  hla  dedication 
and  sincerity,  by  his  Integrity — yee,  and 
by  the  books  he  reads,  by  the  music  to 
which  he  listens.  But,  ;Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that  a  man  can  be  Judged  by 
the  men  he  most  admires — by  who  his 
heroes  are.  So,  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  U  proud  to  be  categorised  as  an 
admirer  of  the  dlstlngulahed  senior  Senator 
from  Florida. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  la  one  of  the  great  Senators  of  this 
time  or  of  any  other  time,  and  the  Semite 
aa  an  Institution  and  the  Individual  Mem- 
liera  of  the  Senate  will  mlas  Senator  HomufD. 
The  Senate  will  lose  some  of  Its  greatness  be- 
cause of  his  lesvmg  the  Senate.  It  will  lose 
some  of  Its  luster  as  the  greatest  dellberauve 
body  In  the  world  If  Senator  Holland  should 
leave  the  Senate  at  the  expiration  of  hla  pres. 
ent  term. 

So  It  u  my  privilege  to  salute  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida.  Mr.  Spxssaed  Holland, 
whom  I  admire  greatly,  whom  the  people  of 
Alabama  admire  and  look  on  aa  a  great  n.s 
Senator, 

Mr.  Pastou.  Mr.  President,  I  conaldcr  It 
a  great  privilege  to  rise  at  this  time  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  all  of  our  colleagues  who 
have  been  paying  these  deserved  tributes 
to  my  mend  and  seatmate.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida,  Spissabo  Holland. 

I  have  been  In  the  Senate  now  for  ao 
yeara.  When  I  came  here,  apasauu)  Holland 
waa  already  here.  Scholar  and  soldier — 
lawyer  and  statesman,  to  me.  In  a  great 
sense,  he  has  been  a  guiding  light.  If  one 
characterlxatlon  Is  to  be  made  of  this  fine 
gentleman  from  Florida,  I  must  say  he  Is 
Mr.  Integrity  of  the  XS3.  Senate.  In  all  my 
associations  In  this  great  body,  I  have  never 
found  a  man  with  more  desire  and  more  com- 
pelling concern  to  live  by  hla  convlctlone.  It 
makes  no  little  difference  to  SPBSAaD  Hol- 
land whether  the  Issue  Is  popular  cff  un- 
popular. .  .  . 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  my  good  friend  and  esteemed 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida, over  a  span  of  more  than  four  dec- 
ades of  public  service.  24  years  of  that 
service  in  the  Senate,  has  a  record  of 
achievement,  so  diverse  and  so  lengthy, 
that  it  could  not  iXBsibly  be  cataloged 
here  today.  Indeed  so  numerous  have 
been  his  achievements  and  contributions 
that  some  of  his  friends  may  have  diffi- 
culty In  fixing  on  the  most  memorable 
experience  they  have  shared  with  Spks- 
SAEB  Holland.  In  my  own  case,  I  have 
na  difficulty  at  aU.  because  his  help  and 
support  was  Indlspenslble  to  the  enact- 
ment of  farmworker  programs  which  ore 
now  part  of  the  public  law. 

When  I  becaine  chairman  of  Qie  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee  In  1959. 
there  were  virtually  no  programs  In  this 
Nation  which  dealt  directly  with  the 
needs  of  the  farmworker  fainlly.  m  that 
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year  Senator  Holland  extended  an  in- 
vitation to  me  to  come  to  the  great  State 
of  Florida  to  learn  about  this  problem 
firsthand.  I  accepted  that  Invitation  and 
went  to  Florida  to  talk  to  the  worker  to 
the  farmer,  and  to  the  crewleader.  I 
visited  clergymen  and  community  lead- 
ers. I  saw  the  housing  camps  and  the 
schools  In  which  migrant  children  were 
enrolled. 

Out  of  that  work,  legislation  was 
drafted  to  meet  the  need  for  crewleader 
registration,  child  day-care  centers,  fam- 
ily health  clinics,  education  for  the  mi- 
grant children,  and  adequate  housing  for 
the  migrant  family. 

Senator  Holland  made  Invaluable  sug- 
gestions for  improving  these  bills.  He 
also  supported  them  eloquently  and  per- 
suasively when  they  came  to  the  Senate 
floor  for  consideration  and  debate.  His 
interest  did  not  diminish  upon  passage 
of  these  bills.  It  continued  unfiagglngly 
on  the  enormous  task  of  getting  the  nec- 
essary funds  and  otherwise  making  the 
deeds  match  the  words  of  the  statute. 

Today,  on  a  variety  of  farmworker 
problems,  we  do  liave  national  programs 
and  the  programs  do  help  those  they 
reach.  The  funding  Is  not  as  adequate  as 
I  would  like,  but,  compared  to  1959,  the 
Nation  Is  now  Investing  substantial  sums 
in  health,  education,  child  day-care.  In 
retraining  and  rehabilitation  and  in 
other  services  for  the  migrant  family. 
Senator  Holland's  continued  concern 
and  effort  played  an  instrumental  role  in 
bringing  this  about. 

Ptnally,  I  recall  that  while  we  did  not 
find  ourselves  in  agreement  on  all  facets 
of  the  farm  labor  problem,  there  was  al- 
ways a  spirit  of  mutual  respect  and 
friendship.  In  the  course  of  our  work  we 
found  ourselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
questions  of  minimum  wage  and  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  workers.  Even  on 
these  hotly  contested  economic  issues, 
the  experience  was  pleasurable  and  le- 
wardlng. 

For  these  and  many  other  rich  mem- 
ories, I  shall  always  be  grateful. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
us  In  public  life  must  accept  the  march 
of  time  and  anticipate  the  day  when  we 
close  the  book  on  a  long  career. 

In  my  opinion,  none  can  do  It  with 
greater  satisfaction  and  deserved  rec- 
ognition than  Senator  Spxssard  Hol- 
land, whom  we  honor  here  today.  His 
outstanding  contributions  as  a  teacher, 
lavfyer.  Jurist,  and  war  hero  would  MTve 
the  ortllnary  man. 

But  he  has,  in  the  nearly  quarter-cen- 
tury in  the  Senate,  built  a  memorial  of 
dedicated  service  to  his  constituency 
which  few  men  can  hope  to  match. 

Our  association  has  been  a  particular- 
ly memorable  one  lor  me.  I  can  recall 
our  many  pleasant  and  good-humored 
colloquies  on  the  floor  In  which  I  re- 
minded him  that  be  was,  In  fact,  an  hon- 
orary Mountaineer  because  his  mother, 
Fannie  V.  Spessard,  was  from  Monroe 
County,  W,  Va.  I  recall,  too,  our  discus- 
sions of  his  baseball  prowess  in  the  rough 
Industrtal  leagues  of  West  Virginia. 
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On  his  retirement,  I  wish  every  joy 
and  deferred  pleasure.  Mrs.  Randolph 
joins  in  our  knowledge  that  he  and  hi^ 
dear  wife,  Mary,  will  have  continued 
happiness  and  sweet  contentment. 

My  colleagues  and  I  will  miss  the  val- 
ued counsel  of  Spissiuto  Hollaito  in  tlie 
montlis  ahead— and  that.  I  believe,  is  the 
highest  tribute  we  can  pay. 

Mr.  PROimr.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Holland)  upon  his  retire- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  tJiis  Congress. 
In  1946,  Spessabd  Hollahd  brought  to 
this  body  a  wealth  of  experience  and  a 
distinguished  record  of  service  to  Florida 
and  the  Nation. 

In  World  War  I,  he  reodved  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross  for  his  coura- 
geous service  as  an  aerial  observer  over 
Prance. 

He  served  his  community  as  a  teacher, 
his  county  as  a  judge  and  his  State  as  a 
State  senator,  and  Governor. 

Upon  tills  strong  foundation  of  serv- 
ice. Senator  Holland  built  a  brilliant 
record  of  24  years  of  service  in  this  body. 
His  service  has  not  been  flamboyant 
Instead,  he  has  been  a  hard- worker  re- 
lentlessly pressing  for  his  goals.  He  first 
proposed  his  Anti-Poll  Tax  Amendment 
in  1949.  Thanks  to  Senator  Hollands 
unceasing  efforts  we  now  have  the  24th 
amendment. 

Senator  Hollars  Is  without  doubt  one 
of  the  hardest  working  Senators  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing. I  have  always  listened  attentively 
when  he  has  addressed  this  body,  for  his 
argtiments  have  been  persuasive  and 
based  on  diligent  research. 

Senator  Holland  Is  a  man  of  many  in- 
tereste  and  I  trust  that  his  retirement 
will  give  him  more  time  to  follow  base- 
ball, study  nature,  and  further  delve  Into 
the  history  of  Florida. 

I  know  he  shall  find  that  he  has  made 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  marks  in 
Florida's  history.  He  has  served  his  State 
and  Nation  well  and  I  know  he  is  the 
kind  of  man  who  shall  continue  to  serve 
us. 

Mr.  MTTJ.ER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  our  great  respect  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  my  good  friend 
Spissard  L.  HoLLAiro. 

During  my  10  years  in  the  Senate,  he 
has  been  warm,  cordial,  and  helpful.  I 
have  particularly  appreciated  my  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  with  him  on  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee,  where  we  have 
worked  harmoniously  together  on  a  great 
many  measures  affecting  the  many  facets 
of  our  Nation's  agriculture.  At  all  times, 
It  has  been  very  apparent  that  he  was  a 
strong  advocate  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  farmers  while,  at  the  same  time,  do- 
ing his  utmost  to  balauce  their  needs 
against  the  realities  o?  maji-lty  senti- 
ment In  a  Congress  whert  I  he  so-called 
"farm  bloc"  has  long  ago  lost  to  much 
of  its  influence. 

As  becomes  the  great  Senator  he  is.  all 
of  us  can  attest  to  his  high  principles. 
These  first  c-jne  to  my  attenUon  when, 
during  World  War  n,  when  I  was  as- 
signed to  Orlando,  PTa..  with  the  Air 
Force,  he  was  the  Governor  of  Korlda. 
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Word  quickly  got  around  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Florida  was  ready  to  use  his 
powers  and  his  Influence — anytime  and 
anyplace — In  behalf  of  the  needs  of  our 
men  serving  In  the  various  miUtary  es- 
tablishments, and  their  families. 

Not  until  recently  did  I  learn  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  original  World  War 
I  Army  Air  Corps,  which,  perhaps,  ex- 
plains his  deep,  personal  concern  for  our 
military  services  which  he  has  so  often 
displayed  here  in  the  Senate — as  well  as 
when  he  was  the  Governor  of  his  State. 

As  fiuiiier  evidence  of  the  character 
of  this  good  man.  he  has  continued,  to 
the  very  last  days  of  his  service,  to  work 
as  hard  as  any  other  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate— in  fact,  carrying  more  than  his  fair 
share  of  the  heavy  load  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities. Not  until  he  takes  fond 
leave  of  the  body  he  has  served  so  long 
will  there  be  any  relaxation  of  his  zeal 
for  hard  work  and  leadership. 

I  repeat  what  all  of  us  feel  in  our 
hearts— a  profound  regret  over  his  deci- 
sion to  retire.  The  Senate  will  not  be  the 
same  without  SptasAao  Holland  and  his 
dear  wife.  Mary,  at  his  side. 

Mr.  YODNG  of  North  DakoU.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  comments  made  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  praise  and  commendation  of 
our  distinguished  and  beloved  colleague, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Florida,  Senator 
8p«saA«o  Holland.  While  we  can  under- 
stand why  one  who  has  spent  a  lifetime 
in  public  service  would  want  to  retire 
and  have  a  few  years  of  rest  and  time  to 
enjoy  life  and  with  his  family,  we  can- 
not help  but  be  saddened  to  know  that  he 
will  no  longer  be  serving  with  us.  This 
busy  life  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate— 
and  it  Is  getting  more  difScult  each 
year— permits  Uttle  time  for  relaxation 
with  one's  family. 

As  one  of  those  who  has  served  with 
Spessau  Holland  all  of  his  24  years  in 
the  Senate,  I  treasure  the  close  friend- 
ship that  we  have  enjoyed  over  these 
many  years  No  Member  of  the  Senate 
has  ever  been  more  considerate  of  me 
or  more  helpful.  Naturally  our  views  dif- 
fered on  some  legislation  and  policies, 
but  always  our  friend  from  Florida,  Spis- 

sahd  Hollaud.  was  the  real  gentleman 

courteous,  considerate,  and  understand- 
ing. 

During  his  24  years  In  the  Senate. 
Senator  Spessaud  Holland  has  handled 
some  of  the  most  difficult  of  all  legisla- 
tion— one  bemg  the  tldelands  oil  legisla- 
tion. He  has  always  been  an  untiring, 
effective,  and  powerful  advocate  of  the 
things  he  believes  In. 

Certainly  no  Senator  has  ever  more 
faithfully  and  ably  fought  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  State.  ApparenUy  the  people 
of  Florida  are  aware  of  It  and  very  ap- 
preciative of  what  he  has  done  for  them. 
They  have  accorded  him  exceptionally 
high  honors  over  the  years,  and  espe- 
cially recently. 

I  would  not  wont  the  record  to  Indi- 
cate that  our  friend,  Senator  Holland's 
Interests  did  not  go  beyond  his  beloved 
State  of  Florida.  He  has  been  very  ac- 
tive. Interested,  and  Influential  in  all  of 
the  many  Issues  facing  this  Nation  and 
world  and  he  has  been  a  powerful  voice 
for  good.  One  thing  I  cannot  help  but 


especially  note  Is  that,  even  though  he 
announced  his  retirement  Quite  some- 
time ago.  he  continues  to  work  Just  as 
hard  and  diligently  right  up  to  and  In- 
cluding these  closing  days  of  the  last 
session  in  which  he  will  be  serving.  What 
a  great  Senator  and  citizen  he  has 
been — and  a  truly  wonderful  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  always  treasure 
my  close  friendship  with  Mary  and 
SpxsaAjo  Holland.  I  know  they  will 
greatly  enjoy  retirement  and  I  want 
them  to  know  we  will  always  remember 
them  with  affection. 

Mr.  YARBOROuaH.  Mr.  President 
when  the  Honorable  Spessard  Holland 
leaves  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this  Con. 
gress.  the  Senate  wUI  be  losing  one  of 
Its  most  energetic,  most  diligent  mem- 
bers. During  my  13  years.  B  months  In 
this  body.  I  have  watched  with  admira- 
tion this  dedicated  man  serve  his  State 
and  his  country. 

For  the  past  6  years.  It  has  been  my 
privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee which  the  Senator  from  Florida  so 
ably  chairs.  As  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee, he  has  given  meticulous  at- 
tention to  every  detail  in  every  appro- 
priation the  subcommittee  has  submit- 
ted.  No  Senator  has  worked  harder  on 
this  vital  appropriation  than  has  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  The  people  of 
America  will  never  know  the  many  years 
months,  weeks,  and  days  of  service  he 
has  given  to  these  measures.  Agriculture 
m  America  owes  him  a  debt  so  large  that 
agriculture  itself  will  never  learn  of  all 
of  it.  It  Is  so  large  that  agriculture  Itself 
caimot  measure  it.  Week  after  week  I 
saw  him  study  in  meticulous  detail  the 
operation  of  every  agricultural  research 
facility  in  the  United  States,  as  he  sought 
means  to  Increase  the  food  and  fiber  pro- 
duction of  the  United  States,  for  all  the 
ill-fed  and  Ill-housed  in  the  United 
States  and  all  over  the  world.  I  never 
heard  Spebsaso  Holland  boast  of  his  hu- 
manltarlanlsm,  but  he  acted  In  a  realis- 
tic way  to  help  clothe  and  feed  the  suffer- 
ing. Our  great  agricultural  production 
reflects  his  determined  support  of  sclen- 
tiflc  agricultural  research. 

The  citizens  of  Florida  and  of  America 
also  owe  him  thanks  for  his  many  other 
legislature  achievements.  One  of  the 
most  notable,  perhaps,  la  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Everglades  as  a  national  park. 
Were  It  not  for  the  dedicated  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  this  area  of 
great  recreational  and  naturalistic  in- 
terest might  well  have  fallen  to  the  bull- 
dozers and  land  speculators. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  served 
In  this  body  for  24  years.  He  has  earned 
his  retirement  and  I  wish  him  the  very 
best. 

One  final  note;  When  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate  In  1957.  one  of  the  first  cou- 
ples my  wife  and  I  met  were  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  his  gracious  wife.  On 
one  of  Mrs.  Yarborough's  first  visits  to 
the  gallery.  Mrs.  HoUand  was  kind 
enough  to  sit  with  her  and  explain  the 
events  on  the  fioor  as  the  two  of  them 
watched.  Mrs.  Yarborough  and  I  wiU 
never  forget  the  many  kindnesses  we  re- 
ceived from  Senator  and  Mrs.  HoUand 
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over  the  years.  They  are  one  of  the 
most  devoted  husbond-wlle  teams  we 
know  In  the  Senate.  We  wish  them  both 
a  long  and  happy  life  together.  Relieved 
of  the  vexations  and  arduous  duties  of 
an  appropriations  subcommittee  chair- 
manship, with  the  tug  of  war  between 
the  great  needs  of  our  country  and  the 
shortage  of  dollars  to  meet  them,  and 
knowing  of  Senator  Holland's  love  of 
the  outdoors,  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
retirement  will  add  years  to  his  life. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  It  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  serve  with  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Florida,  my 
good  friend  Spessard  Holland,  during 
the  past  16  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  Spxssaod  Holland  is  a  man 
for  whom  I  have  great  respect,  not  only 
because  he  Is  a  person  of  outstanding 
ability,  but  he  Is  also  a  man  of  stanch 
character  and  unquestioned  integrity 
and  sound  judgment.  It  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct privilege  for  me  to  have  served  In 
this  body  with  him  and  I  shall  greatly 
miss  his  wise  counsel  and  advice  in  the 
future. 

Senator  Holland  has  been  active  in 
many  fields  of  activity  while  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  He  Is  on  acknowledged 
expert  In  agricultural  matters  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  he  has  sponsored  many  proj- 
ects, programs,  and  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  farmers  of  the  Nation.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  Committee  and  has  made  fine 
contributions  In  this  important  field.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  powerful  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  which  handles  exi>endl- 
tures  for  every  activity  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  he  has  fathered  many 
worthwhile  activities  that  have  Improved 
the  standard  of  living  for  our  people.  He 
is  not  a  big  spender,  but  a  believer  In 
soimd  fiscal  policies  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reductions  In 
Federal  Expenditures,  has  been  helpful 
In  preventing  extravagance  and  waste. 

His  devotion  to  duty  and  willingness 
to  set  party  interest  aside  have  largely 
contributed  to  his  effectiveness  as  an  out- 
standli3g  leader.  Few  men  can  be  called 
-statesmen,  but  that  adjective  certainly 
describes  Spessard  Holland.  He  has  pro- 
vided outstanding  leadership  in  com- 
mittees, on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  in 
his  State,  and  In  the  Nation.  Such  lead- 
ership wfll  be  sorely  missed. 

Spessard  Hollajtd  is  a  true  patriot  and 
a  great  American.  The  Senate  will  be 
poorer  becau.se  of  his  departure.  His  con- 
stituents have  consistently  supported 
him  because  of  their  great  faith  In  him, 
and  he  and  they  can  be  proud  of  the  Im- 
pressive record  he  has  made  In  this 
body. 

Not  only  will  the  Senate  miss  Senator 
Hollawd  but  we  shall  greatly  mLss  the 
lovely  and  most  gracious  Mrs.  Hcdland, 
one  of  the  moat  dlstingxilshed  and  pop- 
ular women  in  Washington.  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  my  colleagues  Join  me  In 
wishing  Senator  and  Mrs.  Holland  good 
health  and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 
Mr.  President,  on  September  22.  1»62. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  and 
speaking  at  a  ceremony  given  by  the 
Yotmg  Americans  for  Freedom,  honor- 


ing Senator  Holland  at  Orlando,  Pla. 
A  considerable  portion  of  my  address 
that  evening  was  about  Spessard  Hol- 
land, his  service  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
manner  of  performance  of  his  Senate 
duties.  What  I  said  about  Senator  Hol- 
land on  that  occasion  is  pertinent  today, 
and  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
bf  that  address  follow  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

AaOUaB   BT    SKHATOB    STBOIC    THVmMOHD 

It  Is  an  honor  for  me  to  b«  in  the  great 
State  of  Plortda.  and  In  the  beautiful  City  of 
Orlando.  I  have  bad  the  pleuure  of  eervlng 
for  a  years  in  the  trmted  SUt«8  Senate  with 
Florida's  two  diftlngulabed  Senaton,  Spes- 
sard HoUand  and  Oeorge  Soxathera. 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  this  line  group  to- 
night to  Join  In  paying  tribute  to  one  of  my 
moet  respected  and  dlstlngulahed  ooUeagues 
in  the  Senate. 

I  am  iwoud  of  the  great  work  and  the  re- 
markable semoe  which  your  organixation. 
Young  Americana  for  Freedom.  Is  performing 
In  promoting  among  our  young  people  In- 
creased awareness  and  interest  In  the  preser- 
vation of  freedom,  our  moot  precious  na- 
tional legacy. 

When  one  becomes  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  one  Is  asked  to  Join 
the  board  of  dlrectOTH  of  many  organlaatlona. 
I  have  particularly  been  extended  numerous 
Invitations  to  Join  various  groups  u  an  hon- 
orary leader  or  adviser  In  the  poat  year  or  eo. 
I  finally  decided  to  make  a  rule  against  be- 
coming assoclat*d  with  groups  outalde  of  my 
senatorial  duties,  because  I  found  that  I  Just 
did  not  have  the  time  to  check  Into  every 
organization  or  would  probably  not  be  able 
to  agree  with  aU  the  principle*  or  plans  of 
the  various  groups.  Recently,  however,  I  woe 
asked  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Advisers  of 
Young  Americana  for  Preedom.  and  I  made 
an  exception  to  my  rules  in  thi^  particular 
case  because  of  the  Importance  and  urgency 
of  your  great  mlsalon  In  Instilling  In  your 
fellow  students  acroas  this  country  a  sense 
of  patriotism  and  Interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom.  * 

During  the  past  year  or  two  I  have  also 
received  numerous  speaking  InvltaUocis 
across  this  country.  I  have  had  to  decline 
many  of  these  Invitations  because  of  the 
number,  but  I  have  never  turned  down  an 
Invitation  to  address  a  student  group  on  a 
college  campus  If  there  was  any  poasiblUty 
at  all  of  working  It  Into  my  schedule.  Within 
the  post  few  years.  I  have  epoJcen  at  Tulane, 
Tale.  Emory,  Harvard.  Qeorgla  and  Colum- 
bia Universities  and  If  XT.  Uy  calendar  now 
shows  that  I  have  engagements  at  Oklahoma 
State,  Pordham.  and  Boston  Universities  and 
other  educational  institutions.  E^verywbere  I 
have  gone  I  have  been  Impressed  with  the 
work  of  your  great  organization  and  the  ris- 
ing tide  of  student  Interest  in  domestic  and 
foreign  poUcles  of  this  government — aotmd 
domestla  policies  and  winning  foreign 
policies, 

Uore  and  more  of  our  young  people  are 
coming  to  reallae  that  freedom  Is  In  jeopardy 
in  this  country,  and  Indeed,  wherever  It 
seeks  to  exist  in  a  world  threatened  by  the 
forward  march  of  what  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
has  aptly  described  as  the  communist  "mas- 
ters of  deceit",  and  also  all  those  misguided 
IdeaUate  who  envision  a  solution  to  aU  the 
world's  problems  through  a  system  of  planned 
state  economies,  with  all  Its  attendant  regu- 
lations and  controls  and  ite  dlmlnuatlon  of 
freedom.  They  realise  that  we  In  the  United 
States,  this  once  great  bastion  of  freedom, 
take  freedom  too  much  for  granted,  much 
as  we  do  the  convenience  of  electricity.  We 
have  the  feeling  that  because  freedom  Is 
guaranteed  In  this  country  by  the  Oonstttu- 


tlon,  that  It  wtU.  by  some  maglo  formula  or 
by  right  of  inheritance,  always  be  with  ua. 
We  tend  to  forget  that  other  peoples  m  other 
nations  have  had  this  same  naive  notion, 
but  their  freedoms  have  long  since  vanished 
because  they  did  not  appreciate  Voltaire's  old 
truism  that  "Eternal  VlgUance  Is  the  Prloe 
of  Uberty."  we  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
Uberty  must  be  earned,  and  once  It  U 
earned — as  It  was  for  us  by  our  forefathers — 
then  it  must  be  preserved,  not  Just  lor  the 
enjoyment  of  our  generation,  but  as  a  legacy 
for  the  next  generation,  and  even  for  un- 
born generations  of  Americana. 

In  fact,  freedom,  according  to  Lord  Acton. 
Is  supposed  to  bo  the  highest  end  of  gov- 
ernment. However,  in  viewing  our  govern- 
ment bureaucracy  today,  with  all  its  spend- 
ing, controls,  red  tape,  and  Its  ever-growing 
centralized  power  apparatus,  it  Is  easy  to 
get  the  Idea  tiiat  perhaps  government  hm 
some  other  end  to  aerve— «uch  as  accumu- 
lation of  power. 

More  of  our  young  people  are  learning  that 
man  cannot  have  freedom  unless  he  accepts 
the  moral  task  it  imposes.  It  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  self-assertion  and  self-denial,  of  in- 
dependence and  responslblUty.  For  instance, 
m  granting  us  the  blesatngs  of  self-govem- 
ment,  our  forefatiiers  contemplated  that  the 
people  would  take  sufficient  interest  In  edu- 
cating themselves  on  affairs  of  government 
to  govern  themselves  InteUlgently.  and  that 
ihey  would  be  ao  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  their  freedoms  that  they  would 
reject  selfish  proposals  which  would  result 
In  restricting  or  mortgaging  their  freedoms. 
Some  misguided  leaders  and  advisers  In 
government,  whose  principal  aim  for  gov- 
ernment seems  to  be  the  oroatlon  of  a  social- 
istic welfare  state,  would  lead  our  young 
people  to  believe  that  the  wave  of  the  future 
In  soclaUam — call  it  democratic  aoclallam  as 
Mr.    Schlealnger    haa   dubbed    It.   or   fablan 

socialism   as   the   British    have   named   It 

and  that  we  can  have  this  "pie  in  the  aky" 
state,  and  atUl  maintain  freedom  for  our 
people.  As  ft  matter  of  fact,  however,  capital- 
ism, which  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  eco- 
nomic freedom,  is  the  only  economic  system 
which  will  work  m  a  free  society.  Let  ua  not 
forget  that  freedom  can  be  preserved  only 
when  It  Is  decentralleed  in  the  iiands  of  the 
people  and  local  government,  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  a  bureaucracy  of  elites  who  rule 
from  an  all-powerful  central  government  In 
Washington. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate  in  iSSfi  as  «n 
independent  write-in  candidate.  I  have  made 
my  principal  preoccupation  the  praaerva- 
tlon  of  our  freedoms,  not  Just  in  one  field, 
but  »11  across  the  bo&rd.  In  trying  to  carry 
out  tills  mission  I  assigned  to  myself,  because 
of  my  flrm  oonvlcUon  that  this  should  be 
the  primary  concern  of  aU  our  people.  I  hav« 
had  the  good  fortime  of  being  able  to  work 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  some  coUeaguw 
in  the  Senate  who,  I  feel,  share  a  similar  con- 
cern about  freedom,  and  Its  preservation. 

Among  those  who  have  impressed  me  most 
In  their  concern  atxjut  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  the  preservation  of  our  free- 
doms. Is  your  distinguished  and  able  Senior 
Senator  from  Plortda,  my  good  friend  and 
colleague.  Speasard  Holland. 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  tonight, 
to  Join  In  these  tributes  to  his  courageous 
and  dedicated  record  of  service  In  the  greatest 
deUbcratlve  body  In  the  world,  ^jeesard 
Holland  Is  one  of  the  most  respected  mem- 
bers of  tlie  Senate,  and  he  ttears  a  sterling 
reputation  as  a  man  of  honor,  of  dignity,  %nd 
of  dedication  to  duty  to  his  State  and  Nation. 
This  great  statesman  possesses  the  basic 
qualities  which  are  so  vital  in  winning  and 
holding  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
colleagues  In  the  Senate,  and  of  the  people 
of  the  great  State  which  he  is  honored  to 
represent  In  the  Senate.  He  Is  a  man  of 
great  mtflUeot.  wisdom.  Judgment,  industry. 
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Inugntj,  Blnoerltr,  and  oounc*.  In  my 
opinion,  btt  la  one  of  the  ablen  debftten  vrer 
to  aarre  In  tne  8«nat«.  In  addition,  lia  la 
one  of  the  most  bandaome  and  personable 
gantlemea  In  public  life.  All  these  quallUea 
nave  played  an  important  part  In  the  out- 
standing eervloe  he  h^  rendered  as  a  serv- 
ant of  his  people  In  the  State  of  Florida  as 
County  Judge,  State  Senator  and  Oovarnor, 
and  In  Washington  as  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor. 

Of  all  the  qualities  1  have  mentioned  to- 
night In  describing  your  Senior  Senator, 
there  Is  one  upon  which  m  must  plscs  a 
premium  in  our  country  today,  especially 
tor  public  serrants.  That  quality  Is  courage. 
Winston  ChurciUIl  has  well  s&ld  that  "cour- 
age Is  rightly  esteemed  the  FIBST  of  sU 
human  qualities,  because  It  la  ttia  quaUty 
which  guaranteee  sU  others." 

Bpeseard  Holland  haa  demonstrated  this 
prlceleaa  qtiality  on  many  occaaloos  In  per- 
forming his  duties  as  a  United  States  Sena- 
tor. Believe  me,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  it 
takes  courage  to  vote  your  convictions  today 
In  the  United  Statea  Senate.  This  Is  especial- 
ly true  when  your  convictions  run  counter 
to  the  "gimme  glmnUcks,"  continually  being 
proposed  to  provide  more  and  more  services 
for  people,  and  to  redirect  more  and  more 
tax  dollars  out  of  the  Treasury  Into  the 
pockets  of  IndlTidtials,  who  are  looking  for 
'*8ometlling  for  nothing."  out  of  the  big 
federal  "grab-bag"  in  Washington.  The  easy 
course  lor  a  politician  to  follow  in  the  San- 
ate,  is  to  spend  and  spend  with  the  rest  of 
the  crowd,  and  leave  It  to  you  young  people 
or  your  children  to  pick  up  the  tab  at  some 
future  date.  That  Is  also  ths  easy  way,  be- 
cause the  political  parties  seem  to  have 
bought  the  old  New  Deal  theme  of  "spend 
and  spend  and  elect  and  elect." 

Spessard  Holland  la  a  statesman  and  not  a 
politician. 

He  haa  had  the  cotirage  to  oppose  the  de- 
mands of  special  Interest  groups,  when  their 
damands  were  not  in  the  pubUc  Interest  or 
In  the  best  Interest  of  the  preservauon  of 
freedom — which  to  me  runs  parallel  to  the 
public  interest. 

He  has  fought  to  correct  the  corrupt  prao- 
tloes  of  big  union  boeaes  in  the  mterest  of 
th«  working  people,  realizing  the  power  of 
the  union  bosses  to  work  or  buy  their  will 
la  election  oocitasta. 

He  has  fought  to  preserve  your  and  my 
personal  freedoms  during  this  period  when 
confonnitj  appears  to  be  the  order  of  the 
day. 

He  has  promoted  programs  and  Ideas  to 
help  our  farmers  be  more  competitive  and 
prosperous,  but  Jealously  guarding  their 
freedoms  in  doing  so. 

He  haa  stood  up  for  the  CoDstttutlac  and 
the  right  of  the  States  as  against  usurpation 
of  power  and  the  centralization  of  govern- 
ment in  Washington. 

Ha  haa  spoken  up  against  deficit  flwaw^ng 
and  in  hla  voting  record  he  has  hewed  to  the 
ime  In  favoring  flsoai  sanity  and  a  balanced 
budget. 

He  has  defended  our  pvat  free  enterprise 
systems  against  the  rising  tide  of  socialism, 
and  has  supported  tiold,  firm  foreign  policy 
proposals  designed  to  win  the  struggle  with, 
rather  than  succumbing  to  a  socialist  ac- 
commodation with,  those  forces  which 
would  destroy  capitalism,  dethrone  Ood,  and 
communlze  the  world. 

And,  be  tias  advocated  a  program  of  na- 
tional defense  which  would  Insure  a  suprem- 
acy of  military  power,  and  readiness  to 
cope  with  the  aggressive  intention  of  any 
enemy  power,  whether  It  be  the  forcee  of 
world  communism,  or  fascism,  or  any  other 
"<sm,"  opposed  to  freedom  for  the  people. 

In  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  It  is  stimu- 
lating to  me  to  have  a  part  In  this  program, 
which  tonight  honors  an  able  Senator,  a 
dedicated  statesman,  a  trtia  patriot,  a  dis- 


tinguished dtlaen,  and  a  great  and  coura- 
geous American,  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Spessard  Holland. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  In  paying  tribute  to 
Senator  SFXsaAis  Uollaivd  who  has  been, 
over  the  last  34  years,  a  most  diftln- 
gxilsbed  Member  of  this  body.  By  his 
voluntary  retirement.  Senator  Holland 
will  deprive  this  body  of  his  wise  counsel 
and  high  statesmanship.  He  has  set  a 
standard  of  excellence  that  will  be  sorely 
missed  and  dUBcult  to  match.  Senator 
Holland  Is  an  outstanding  citizen,  an 
able  Senator,  and  a  great  American. 
Senator  HoLiAmi  always  put  country 
ilrst.  and  yet  he  represented  with  dig- 
nity the  interests  of  his  State  and  his 
region  of  our  country. 

He  served  his  State  with  distinction  as 
Oovemor  during  the  trying  war  years, 
when  the  coast  of  Florida  was  exposed 
to  constant  danger  due  to  Its  geographi- 
cal posture.  In  September  1M6,  he  Joined 
us  in  the  Senate  and  since  that  time  has 
contributed  to  the  debates  and  dellbera- 
tlona  of  this  body  in  a  constructive  man- 
ner which  will  be  of  benefit  to  many 
succeeding  generations  of  Americans.  I 
am  sure  that  each  manager  of  a  bill  com- 
ing before  the  Senate  for  debate  In  the 
future  will  miss  the  penetrating  and  In- 
cisive questions  of  Senator  Holland, 
which  have  provided  in  dialog  much 
clanflcation  to  the  legislative  history  of 
acts  of  the  Congress. 

There  Is,  of  course,  an  Instinctive  kin- 
ship among  lawyers  serving  in  this  t>od]r 
as  representative  of  the  Southern  States. 
Maxiy  times  there  Is  also  a  common  kin- 
ship of  origin  and  experience  In  early 
childhood.  Senator  Holland,  lilte  so 
many  of  us  was  raised  In  less  than  afflu- 
ent surroundings.  In  Bartow,  Fla.,  as  In 
Grant  County,  Ark.,  the  family  fare  of- 
ten coexisted  of  a  Ssh  and  game  obtained 
from  the  then  unpolluted  and  virgin  riv- 
ers and  forest  of  the  South.  We  have  seen 
a  great  change  in  the  environment  we 
knew  in  clilldhood,  a  change  which 
promises  to  Isecome  even  greater.  If  we 
do  not  act  to  conserve  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  our  environment.  We  can  pay 
no  greater  tribute  to  Senator  8p«ssard 
Holland  than  to  devote  oar  energy  and 
attention  to  the  environment  and  wild- 
life he  has  loved  and  enjoyed.  Hope- 
fully, during  his  retirement  he  wiU  not 
have  to  witness  further  deterioration  or 
destructlofi  of  our  natural  resources.  I 
sincerely  desire  that  his  children  and 
grandchildren  will  be  able  to  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  nature  that  he  has  enjoyed 
and  treasured. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  blm 
on  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
for  a  number  of  years.  Serving  on  com- 
mittees with  a  fellow  Senator  gives  one 
a  rare  opportunity  to  Judge  his  states- 
manship capacity  and  legislative  ability. 
On  tliat  committee  he  always  approached 
Ills  duties  with  a  sense  of  dedication  and 
sincerity  which  served  the  welfare  of  our 
ooimtry  according  to  his  concepts  of  its 
best  Interest  and  security. 

I  shall  always  remember  Spessaso 
Holland  as  a  sincere,  articulate,  and  in- 
telligent legislator:  as  a  gracious  and  elo- 
quent colleague  during  Senate  dtiiete; 


and  as  an  experienced  and  capable  advo- 
cate for  those  causes  he  deemed  Just.  My 
life  and  experience  have  been  enriched 
by  having  known  and  served  with  him 
and  having  the  benefit  of  his  views  for 
many  years  in  the  US.  Senate. 

Mrs.  McClellan  joins  with  me  In  ex- 
tending every  good  wish  to  Mary  and 
Spxssabd  Holland  for  the  full  enjoyment 
of  the  years  to  come  following  his  retire- 
ment from  ttiis  Ctiamber,  wtiere  he  has 
served  with  such  distinction  and  has 
achieved  so  much. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
tiiat  the  people  of  Nevada  want  me  to 
participate  in  honoring  Senator  Spxssard 
IiiNDssY  Holland,  and  to  convey  for  them 
a  sense  of  their  high  esteem  for  his  work 
here  in  ttie  Senate. 

I  came  to  know  Senator  Hollahs  over 
the  years  primarily  through  knowledge 
of  his  positions  on  Important  national  is- 
sues and  for  tiis  leadership  role  in  help- 
ing resolve  those  Issues.  It  was  with  a 
great  deal  of  pride  and  respect  that  I 
served  with  the  Senator  on  the  Aeronau- 
tical and  Space  Sciences  Committee  for 
a  number  of  years.  I  think  it  a  mark  of 
the  character  of  Senator  Holland  that 
other  Senators  could  disagree  with  him 
on  particular  issues.  Just  as  they  dis- 
agreed among  themselves,  but  could 
agree  and  did  agree  in  according  Senator 
Holland  the  utmost  respect  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  integrity  of  his  motives  and 
the  sincerity  of  liis  convictions.  Such  re- 
spect transcends  the  Issues  and  it  tran- 
scends ephemeral  public  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  my  initial  respect  for 
Senator  Holland  was  quickly  allied  with 
sincere  admiration — a  result  attributa- 
ble. In  part  to  his  devotion  and  concern 
for  the  people  of  Florida.  The  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  iias  served  his  con- 
stituents and  the  Nation  very  well  for 
over  20  years  In  the  Senate.  The  Sena- 
tors  desire  to  serve  has  been  coupled  with 
an  insight  Into  Ijistory  and  a  capacity  for 
action  which  enabled  iilm  to  play  a  key 
role  in  one  of  the  most  productive  eras 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
ever  known. 

For  those  of  us  who  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate when  his  star  was  already  in  Its  as- 
cenJancy,  he  was  a  teacher  and  an  in- 
spiration. He  tutored  us.  Just  by  being 
iiimself .  in  the  art  of  eloquence,  the  skill 
of  advocacy,  the  art  of  compromise,  and 
tile  power  of  persistence.  Senator  Hol- 
land is  first  rofik.  The  Senate  will  miss 
his  presence  here  and  we  will  all  remem- 
ber him  well. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  new  Senate  convenes  in  January 
there  will  be  missing  from  Its  ranis  a  man 
whose  career  has  spanned  two  world 
wars  and  a  troubled  peace.  Bom  in  the 
last  century  he  has  risen  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  this  century  with  strength 
and  conviction  I  refer,  of  course,  to  Spes- 
sard Undsey  Holland  who  will  retire  at 
the  expiration  of  the  fourth  term  to 
which  he  was  elected  by  the  people  of 
Florida. 

Senator  Holland's  varied  career  has 
Included  teaching,  practicing  law,  and 
serving  his  country  first  as  a  scidier, 
later  as  a  Governor  of  one  of  her  sov- 
ereign States,  and  for  the  past  quarter 
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century  as  a  D.S.  Senator.  His  contri- 
butions to  the  work  of  such  committees 
as  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Appropria- 
tions and  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences are  known  to  us  an.  We  wU]  miss 
him. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
in  paying  tribute  to  Spbssaiu)  Holland 
who  is  voluntarily  retiring  from  the  Sen- 
Bte. 

Senator  Holland  entered  the  Senate 
on  September  26,  1946. 1  entered  on  No- 
vember 6,  1948,  just  8  weeks  later.  I 
was  attracted  to  Senator  Holland  from 
the  first  by  his  interest  in  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  work  as  a  Senator.  He  was 
diligent  and  thorough,  always  mastering 
the  facts  of  any  legislation  on  any  situ- 
ation with  which  he  dealt. 

For  a  time  I  served  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee  with  Senator  Holland. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  effective  mem- 
bers of  Uiat  committee.  Of  course  I  have 
olwerved  his  work  here  In  the  Senate. 
He  is  always  well  prepared  on  whatever 
legislation  is  up  for  consideration  and 
always  expresses  his  views  clearly  and 
forcefully. 

Different  Senators  have  expressed  fa- 
vorably on  his  watchfulness  and  effec- 
tiveness In  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  his  State.  I  believe  that  is  not  only 
the  duty  and  expectation  of  every  Sen- 
ator but  that  It  results  In  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  a  Nation  of 
great  expanses,  of  diverse  interests,  and 
of  able,  and  similar  representation  of 
all  the  areas  and  interests  of  our  country. 
Senator  Holland  had  a  remarkably 
.successful  record  before  coming  to  the 
Senate.  The  same  hard  work  and  great 
ability  on  his  part  that  brought  about 
that  success  have  served  to  continue  that 
great  career  of  success  here.  He  has 
been  a  great  and  fine  representative  of 
s  great  State. 

We  regret  to  see  him  leave.  I  should 
say  that  we  regret  to  see  the  great  team 
of  Mary  and  Spkssard  Holland  leave  the 
Senate.  We  shall  bid  them  Godspeed  and 
wish  for  them  both  good  health,  great 
happiness  and  success  throughout  many 
years  of  retirement.  They  have  well 
earned  It  all. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  for  24  years 
Spbssard  Holland  has  exemplified  what 
we  of  the  South  like  to  regard  as  a  true 
southern  gentleman. 

He  represents  the  ultimate  in  terms  of 
iionesty,  sinccrety,  truthfulness,  courage, 
diligence,  devotion  to  duty,  kindness,  and 
sympathy  for  persons  and  things. 

The  people  of  Florida  did  not  act  ca- 
priciously when  they  sent  him  to  us. 
They  sent  us  a  great  wartime  Governor 
whose  background  in  state  affairs  even 
prior  to  becoming  Florida's  chief  execu- 
tive had  already  earned  him  impressive 
credentials.  They  sent  us  a  man  whose 
record  as  a  volunteer  pilot  in  the  early 
days  of  aviation  serving  his  Nation  on 
and  over  the  battlefields  of  Western  Eu- 
rope confirmed  his  heritage. 

In  this  body  he  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  conservative  In  the  best  mean- 
ing of  the  word — one  who  would  preserve 
the  better  things  of  the  existing  order. 
His  service  here  has  in  fact  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  saved  for  this  Govern- 


ment Its  first  fundamental — the  right  of 
people  to  govern  themselves. 

For  the  right  of  self-government  In  this 
Nation  is  vested  in  the  people  at  the  State 
level.  Oar  cities  and  counties  are  crea- 
tures of  our  State  government  The  same 
is  true  of  our  national  Government.  Thus 
wherever  the  States  are  stripped  of  their 
Sxjwer,  then  the  people  whc»e  effective 
vote  is  at  the  State  level,  liave  lost  their 
power  to  govern  themselves. 

Spzssard  Holland  realized  this  and  he 
fought  against  a  theory  advanced  by 
judicial  unsurpaUon  to  the  effect  that 
the  national  Government  existed  prior 
to  the  States  and  that  as  a  consequence 
the  timetable  of  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  followed  from  the  top  down  rather 
than  from  the  bottom  up. 

The  tideland  saw  the  Holland  Act  re- 
store to  the  States  of  this  Union  the  sub- 
merged lands  within  their  historic 
boundaries.  This  was  more  than  an  act 
to  vest  title  to  submerged  land.  It  was 
an  act  to  restore  sovereignity  to  the  peo- 
ple of  America. 

George  Washington,  In  his  farewell 
address,  warned  us  of  those  who  would 
change  our  laws  and  destroy  our  institu- 
tions by  usurpation.  Spcssard  Holland 
h£is  been  a  sturdy  rampart  across  their 
path.  His  logical,  penetrating  mind  has 
personally  thrown  back  the  force  of  their 
attack,  his  eloquence  has  exposed  the 
folly  of  their  purpose. 

Yet  as  persistently  as  Spxssard  Hol- 
land has  fought  to  preserve  all  that  is 
good  atwut  America,  as  much  as  he  has 
been  a  part  of  the  southern  establish- 
ment, he  has  led  the  way  to  needed  and 
desirable  changes  to  make  America  ful- 
fill Its  purpose  and  accept  the  challenge 
of  a  changing  world. 

Tlie  proper  method  for  the  repeal  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  suffrage 
was  by  means  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  is  now  a  part  of 
our  Constitution.  We  can  proudly  call  It 
the  Holland  Amendment  in  tribute  to  the 
man  who  insisted  that  the  Issue  should 
be  resolved,  not  by  usurpation,  but  by 
the  method  provided  in  the  Constitution. 
Alaska  and  Hawaii  are  today  States 
of  a  greater  Nation  because  men  of  the 
South  were  willing  to  join  with  statesmen 
of  other  parts  of  the  Nation  to  make 
it  so.  Spessard  Holland  provided  the 
leadership  to  encourage  southern  Sen- 
ators— Including  me — to  join  In  bringing 
about  that  worthy  extension  of  American 
democracy. 

The  thousands  of  good  things  achieved 
by  Senator  Holland  In  this  would  fill 
volumes,  never  would  we  find  a  single 
item  unworthy  of  »  great  statesman. 

Spessard  Holland's  service  here  has 
been  supported  by  his  beloved  wife  Mary. 
Together  they  have  shared  many  en- 
deavors and  many  interests.  It  has 
always  Impressed  me  that  the  two  of 
them  have  enjoyed  blrdwatching.  Their 
friends  have  enjoyed  noticing  the  inter- 
est that  each  of  them  has  demonstrated 
In  seeing  an  unusual  and  beautiful  bird. 
I  have  often  noticed  how  Spxssard,  on 
spying  a  rare  specimen,  would  express 
the  desire  that  Mary  would  share  his 
pleasure. 

This  interest  In  things,  ss  well  as 
people.  Is  typical  of  this  devoted  oouple. 


Together  they  have  made  a  life  which 
any  young  couple  would  hope  to  parallel. 
Many  of  us  hoped  to  dissuade  Spessard 
Holland  from  retiring.  We  did  not  pre- 
vail. He  was  firm  In  his  decision  as  he 
always  has  been.  Perhaps  he  was  right. 
Spessard  Holland  leaves  here  capable 
of  much  more  good  work,  still  possessed 
of  his  brilliant  intellect.  He  hangs  up  his 
gloves  as  the  undefeated  champion. 
He  will  remain  one  of  the  Senate's  aU- 
time  greats. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  during 
my  brief  time  In  the  Senate  I  have  been 
privileged  to  serve  with  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Florida  on  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Committee,  and  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  close  relation.'ihlp  I  have 
gained  the  very  highest  regani  for  his 
sense  of  fairness,  for  the  wide  extent  of 
his  knowledge,  and  especially  for  his  ded- 
ication to  and  understanding  of  the 
legislative  process. 

Senator  Holland's  long  experience  In 
the  Senate  coupled  with  his  distinguished 
prior  service  to  the  people  of  Florida  has 
equipped  him  Ideally  to  cope  with  the 
many  Important  problems  which  his 
growing  State  has  in  its  relationship  with 
the  Federal  Government.  The  people  of 
Ills  State  have  shown  extremely  good 
judgment  by  keeping  Senator  Holland 
in  their  service  over  these  many  years. 
Mr.  President,  I  regard  Senator  Hol- 
land as  one  of  the  finest  men  and  ablest 
government  leaders  I  have  ever  known.  I 
am  proud  to  add  my  voice  to  the  others 
in  commending  him  and  his  splendid 
work  to  his  State  and  to  our  country 
and  in  wishing  him  complete  happiness 
In  his  new  endeavors. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  express 
a  few  words  of  appreciation  for  the  long 
and  distinguished  service  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Florida,  Spessard  Holland. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with 
Senator  Holland  as  a  member  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  for  the  past  8 
years.  During  all  that  time,  he  has  always 
demonstrated  personal  consideration  and 
courtesy  toward  me  even  when  we  were 
in  sharp  legislative  disagreement. 

There  are  three  qualities  about  Senator 
Holland  that  I  especially  admire. 

First.  I  keenly  appreciate  his  unfailing 
respect  for  the  Senate  as  an  institution. 
Second.  I  admire  his  steadfast  devotion 
to  the  process  of  self-government. 

Third,  I  appreciate  the  reliability  of 
his  word.  He  has  the  rarest  virtue  of 
absolute  personal  Integrity. 

I  shall  mlsa  Senator  Holland  and  his 
lovely  wife  Mary.  But  I  do  wish  for  each 
of  them  mony  more  happy  years  together 
In  their  retirement. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIAITONS,  1971— CLOTURE  VOTE 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  pending  business. 

The  time  between  now  and  11  ajn.  Is 
under  control,  on  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture  with  respect  to  H.R  17755.  the 
conference  report  on  the  Department  of 
Trotisportatlon  and  related  agencies  B9- 
propristlons,  1971,  Time  la  equally  dl- 
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vlded  between  the  distlngtilshed  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibu)  and  tiie  des- 
ignee of  the  minority  leader,  tbe  distin- 
KUlshed    Senator    from    Arizona    (Mr. 

OOLDWAIHl). 

Who  yields  Ume? 

Mr.  BTRIiK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  minutes. 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDE3<T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Nevada  Is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  we  move 
along  now  Into  another  chapter  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriations  bill,  and 
obviously,  primarily  Into  the  area  of  the 
SST. 

Time  is  limited.  Twenty  minutes  Is 
under  my  control  and  30  minutes  Is 
under  the  control  of  the  minority  leader. 

I  have  discussed  this  with  the  minority 
leader  and  his  designee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
QoLBWATXK),  and  we  are  in  agreement 
that  the  time  should  be  equally  divided 
between  myself  and  the  designee  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona,  and  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PnoxKmx),  who 
has  been  the  leader  in  the  SST  fight.  So 
this  obviously  limits  the  discussion,  but 
16  minutes  of  that  will  be  under  my 
control  and  IS  minutes  of  that  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and. 
I  understand,  that  is  exactly  the  same 
method  which  the  minority  leader  will 
use. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CJOLDWATER.  That  Is  precisely 
what  the  minority  leader  Instructed  me  to 
do,  and  I  shall  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmhiz) 
and  retain  15  minutes  for  our  own  use. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Now 
I  obviously  will  be  very  brief.  I  think  that 
everything  has  been  said  and  resaid  in- 
sofar as  the  SST  is  concerned.  We  have 
discussed  the  pros  and  cons  over  the 
months  and,  yes,  over  the  years.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  a  program  which 
should  go  forward.  It  is  a  program  that 
Is  approximately  eight  and  one-half 
years  along  its  way  on  a  12-year  pro- 
gram, with  $800  million  out  of  a  projected 
S1.3  billion. 

We  are  discussing  today  tlie  confer- 
ence report  that  came  back  as  a  result 
of  the  conference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  and  that  Is  the  Issue  that 
Is  at  stake  here  today. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SnviHsoN).  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 1  additional  minute. 

The  PRE8IDINI  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  is  recognized  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  i>rob- 
lem  Is  a  difQcult  one  because,  in  a  nut- 
shell, what  Is  involved  here  is  that  one 
side  wants  to  kill  the  SST  and  the  other 
side  wants  to  keep  it  alive. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  statements 
that  have  been  made,  we  found  the  Houae 
eonfeiees  extremely  adamant.  They  want 
to  keep  the  SST  alive.  The  opposltloo 
wmnts  to  kill  the  SST.  That  Is  the  prob- 


lem we  face  now,  to  try  to  resolve  this 

dilemma. 

There  is  also  at  stake,  as  we  are  well 
aware,  many  other  Items,  some  (3.7  bil- 
lion in  new  budget  authority  and  some 
$4  billion-plus  in  trust  fund  moneys  that 
are  necessary  for  control  towers,  high- 
ways, the  Coast  Guard,  urban  mass 
transit,  and  many  other  areas.  These  are 
the  problems  with  which  we  are  faced 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  IS  minutes 
or  such  time  thereof  as  he  desires — ^he 
has  the  full  15  minutes,  of  course — to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Sir.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  MnsKix) . 

paxviLxoi  or  thx  ruoom 

Mr.  MUSKTK.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  staff  members  of 
the  Public  Works  C<anmittee  and  such 
additional  staff  members  as  may  be  nec- 
essary be  permitted  In  the  Chamber, 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICEB  (Mr. 
STxvntsoH).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered.    

Mr.  MtTSKIE.  Mr.  President,  since  the 
Senate  voted  to  delete  funds  for  the  SST, 
supporters  of  the  SST  have  said  that 
termination  of  the  program  threatens 
America's  economic  stability  and  tech- 
nological leadership.  President  Nixon 
himself  painted  a  dark  picture — the  loss 
of  150,000  Jobs  and  a  crippled  aerospace 
industry. 

Cancellation  of  the  SST  program  at 
this  date  will  not  mean  the  loss  of  150.000 
jobs.  That  figure  represents  the  level  of 
employment  at  full  production  and  in- 
cludes allowances  for  employment  among 
the  manufacturers  of  support  equipment 
and  in  other  associated  areas.  Pull  pro- 
duction would  be  many  years  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  allegation  that  150,000  jobs  are 
at  stake  now  Is  a  hoax. 

In  fact.  Department  of  Transportation 
statistics  indicate  that  a  maximum  8.000 
workers  are  employed  during  the  current 
prototype  phase;  less  than  1.000  would  be 
employed  on  the  SST  program  at  the 
end  of  this  phase.  These  are  the  Jobs 
that  are  at  stake. 

It  is  important  that  these  workers  con- 
tinue to  be  employed.  And  it  is  Important 
that  as  many  of  these  Jobs  as  possible 
remain  in  the  aerospace  Industry,  a  sec- 
tor of  the  economy  hard  hit  by  changes 
in  our  national  priorities. 

But  It  Is  not  important  that  these 
workers  build  an  SST.  That  project  is 
as  much  a  waste  of  their  talents  as  it 
is  a  waste  of  our  money. 

The  men  and  women  of  the  aerospace 
Industry  have  helped  America  gain  tech- 
nological leadership  not  only  in  aviation 
and  space,  but  in  many  other  areas  as 
well.  This  industry  is  known  for  its  ex- 
pertise in  advanced  research  and  en- 
gineering, systems  development  and 
management  and  for  its  Innovative 
leadership.  These  skills  could  help  solve 
our  pressing  urban  transportation  crisis. 

Many  contend  that  the  Boeing  and 
General  Electric  technical  and  produc- 
tion capabilities  cannot  be  readily 
adapted  to  the  design  and  construction 
of  urban  transportatlcm  systems.  But  the 
two  most  striking  characteristics  of  the 
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iodustry  point  to  the  opposite  coocla- 
sion. 

First,  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion itself  is  now  finding  that  aerospace 
talents  are  directly  and  almost  Immedi- 
ately transferable  to  other  areas  requir- 
ing high  technical  expertise  and  systems 
analy.iUi  capability.  In  fact,  it  was  DOT'S 
forceful  argument  of  this  point  that  per- 
mitted the  Department  to  take  over  the 
Cambridge  Research  Center  from  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration. The  Center  and  its  employees, 
once  working  on  sophisticated  space 
technology,  are  now  working  on  solutions 
to  our  urban  transportation  dilemmas. 

The  Department  also  has  current  con- 
tracts with  research  firms  such  as 
RAND,  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analy- 
sis and  MITRE.  These  firms  had  little 
experience  in  nonmilltary  work  until  de- 
fense and  space  budget  retrenchments 
forced  them  to  apply  their  talent  in  other 
fields. 

Other  aerospace  and  defense  firms 
have  found  it  possible  to  change  as  our 
priorities  have  changed.  The  North 
American  Rockwell  Corp.  has  a  DOT 
contract  to  develop  a  high-speed  urban 
tracked  system.  The  Rohr  (3orp.  is  build- 
ing cars  for  the  Bay  Area  Rapid  Tran- 
sit in  San  Pranciscoo  and  an  air  cushion 
vehicle  for  Prance.  The  Garrett  Researeh 
Corp.  is  developing  a  linear  inductloc 
motor,  and  United  Aircraft  built  Iwth  the 
vehicles  and  the  propulsion  system  for 
the  Boston-New  York  Turtxitrain. 

These  aerospace  concerns  have  found 
that  dependency  on  aerospace  con- 
tracts— such  as  the  SST — is  neither  the 
way  of  the  future  in  transportation,  nor 
the  key  to  their  corporate  survival.  TTiere 
is  no  reason  to  keep  that  knowledge  from 
Boeing  and  OE. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Maine  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  Is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  MTJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the  sec- 
ond characteristic  of  the  aerospace  In- 
dustry that  Indicates  great  fiexlbillty  Is 
the  high  rate  of  turnover  among  sden- 
tlflc  and  tectmical  employees.  These  pro- 
fessionals, who  comprise  most  of  the 
workforce,  stay  with  one  company  for 
an  average  of  less  than  3  years.  This 
transferability  of  workers  among  com- 
panies, the  highest  of  any  Industry  in 
the  Nation,  is  the  result  of  workers  fol- 
lowing contracts  from  company  to  com- 
pany. Few  contracts  have  had  as  lengthy 
a  term  as  the  SST  contract:  the  indus- 
try could  absorb  its  termination. 

More  than  money  will  be  wasted  If  the 
SST  project  Is  continued.  The  valuable 
expertise  of  the  aerospace  industry  and 
the  skills  of  Its  workers  will  be  paid  by 
public  funds  to  develop  a  plane  the  pub- 
lic does  not  want  and  does  not  need. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  will  vote  against 
cloture  because  I  think  that  only  in  this 
way  can  we  effectively  stop  the  momen- 
tum which  has  been  built  by  these  pur- 
chases, and  which  will  continue  if  the 
conference  report  is  approved  by  Con- 
gress. 
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The  second  good  reason  for  voting 
against  cloture,  I  think,  is  to  stimulate 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  this  argu- 
ment to  work  out  a  substantive  compro- 
mise. Without  a  vote  turning  down  clo- 
ture today,  the  prospects  for  that  com- 
promise will  vanish. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. . 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  one  who 
has  been  troubled  by  rule  XXn  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  I  want  to  make  clear  in 
the  RzcoBD  why  I  shall  vote  for  cloture. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  I  have  never 
sought  to  persuade  the  Senate  to  apply 
cloture  on  any  proposition  until  the  Issue 
was  fully  discussed  and  clearly  under- 
stood. But  I  have  argued  that  once  that 
point  in  time  has  arrived,  the  Senate 
should  be  permitted  to  act.  And  I  have 
meant  what  I  said  In  argument  and  will 
apply  it  to  my  vote  now.  As  one  who  op- 
poses the  SST  lock,  stock,  and  barrel, 
I  am  caught  in  a  very  difficult 
dilemma. 

I  cannot  persuade  myself  that  we  do 
not  know  our  position  on  the  SST  and 
that  everything  that  needs  to  be  said  has 
not  been  said. 

Whether  it  is  a  dvU  rights  bill,  a  super- 
sonic transport,  or  the  time  of  the  day  in 
Timbuktu,  there  is  a  priority  that  at- 
taches to  permitting  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  to  vote. 

I  hope  that  in  January  those  who  feel 
frustrated  by  the  difficulty  of  getting  to  a 
vote  will  join  those  of  us  who  have  long 
sought  to  modify  rule  XXn. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
Washington.  

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Junior  Senator  from  Washington  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of 
employment. 

The  real  issue  facing  the  Senate  in 
connection  with  the  SST  and  employ- 
ment does  not  Involve  the  question  of 
diversification  or  converting  the  aero- 
space lndusti7  Into  other  areas.  The  Boe- 
ing Co.  converted  from  military  work  to 
the  production  of  civilian  aircraft  and 
other  products  a  number  of  years  ago. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
American  workers  will  build  this  plane 
or  whether  those  jobs  are  going  to  be 
done  by  the  working  people  of  Prance, 
Britain,  and  Russia. 

This  would  not  be  a  question  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  the  SST  Is  already 
flying  in  Britain,  Prance,  and  Russia. 

So.  we  have  a  choice  of  whether  Amer- 
ican workers  are  going  to  do  those  jobs. 

I,  of  course,  believe  that  there  should, 
where  appropriate,  be  a  gradual  con- 
version In  the  aerospace  IndustiT  to 
other  areas  In  which  they  can  render 
service  to  the  public  and  to  the  econ- 
omy. This  applies  to  the  shoe  industry 
an(i  to  other  industries  seeking  protec- 
tionist legislation.  Why  should  not  these 
industries  convert  as  well?  But,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, why  does  not  this  same  argument 
apply  to  shoes?  Should  not  shoes  be  man- 
ufactured abroad, too? 


Opponents  of  the  program  are  saying 
that  this  plane  can  and  should  be  manu- 
factured abroad.  Why  should  not  shoes 
and  other  products  which  are  before  the 
Senate  in  connection  with  the  trade  bill 
also  be  manufactured  abroad  so  that  the 
American  consumer  can  get  those  prod- 
ucts at  lower  prices? 

I  point  out  again  to  my  colleagues 
that  one  of  the  major  issues  before  the 
Senate  Is  whether  American  workers  are 
going  to  build  this  plane  or  whether  it 
is  going  to  be  built  by  British,  French, 
or  Ruiislan  workers.  That  is  the  same 
argument,  the  identical  argument,  that 
the  protectionists  use  in  connection  with 
the  trade  bUl. 

Second,  as  one  who  has  always  sup- 
ported cloture,  I  must  say  that  I  am  a 
little  disturbed  by  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  going  to  vote  against  cloture 
should  take  this  position  on  adoption  of 
a  conference  report — a  situation  where 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  extended 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  the  SST  has  been  de- 
bated over  and  over  again.  It  was  de- 
bated when  the  bill  was  being  considered 
In  the  House  and  when  It  was  being  con- 
sidered in  the  Senate. 

We  are  now  asked  to  apply  cloture  to 
a  situation  in  which  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  have  announced  they  are 
going  to  talk  it  to  death.  What  more 
notice  do  we  need  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  voting  for  cloture  than  the  situ- 
ation that  which  now  prevails  In  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  see  to  It  that  this 
matter  comes  before  the  Senate  for  a 
vote  by  voting  for  cloture. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  can  well 
understand  the  frustration  and  concern 
felt  by  the  citizens  of  this  country  when 
they  observe  the  VS.  Senate  bogged 
down  in  a  seemingly  endless,  confusing 
controversy  over  major  issues  such  as 
social  security  Increases,  the  SST.  the 
trade  bill,  and  the  Family  Assistance  Act. 
But  sometimes  the  people  stand  to  ben- 
efit most  when  action  is  not  taken  If 
the  action  might  be  111  advised. 

I  can  recall  Charlie  Halleck,  the  former 
minority  leader  of  the  House,  when  he 
described  the  88th  Congress  as  the  big- 
gest do  nothing  Congress  In  the  history 
of  the  country.  He  said.  "The  country 
is  probably  better  for  it."  Sometimes  the 
country  Is  better  off  If  we  do  not  adopt 
a  particular  measure  or  pass  a  particu- 
lar bm. 

I  do  believe  that  many  of  the  matters 
pending  before  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate today  Involve  such  enormous  con- 
•sequences  that  no  ac^on  may  well  be 
a  price  well  worth  paying  to  avoid  pe- 
nalizing our  (dtizens  for  generaUons  to 
come. 


I  happen  to  believe  the  trade  bill  is 
one  example.  Another  example  is  the 
SST. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  refer 
very  briefiy  to  the  legislative  history  of 
the  SST.  First,  it  was  berun  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  1963  with  the  state- 
ment: 

In  no  event  will  the  OovenunftDt's  share 
of  tile  B6T  program  go  above  S7S0  million. 

With  this  appropriations  bill,  we  will 
have  Invested  »920  million  in  the  SST. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
sider this  matter  as  highly  important. 
Will  the  Chair  see  that  we  have  quiet 
in  the  Chamber?  I  can  hardly  hear  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  sitting  a  few  feet 
from  him,  because  of  the  disttu-bance  In 
that  corner. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate vnll  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distingiiished  colleague,  the  Seiiator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  ap- 
propriation bill  passed  the  House  on 
May  27.  The  Senate  subcommittee  re- 
ported the  bill  on  November  25,  some  6 
months  after  the  House  action  was  taken, 
spending  four  times  as  itmg  considering 
the  bill  than  was  spent  on  the  next  most 
time-consuming  bill.  In  the  interim,  five 
other  sijpropriation  bills  cleared  the 
House  and  Senate — Agriculture,  Public 
Works,  Labor-HEW,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Military  Construction. 

The  Senate  voted  down  the  SST  cm 
December  3  by  a  margin  of  52  to  41. 

The  conference  committee  was  ap- 
pointed. Those  of  us  wlio  oppose  the  SST 
feel  very  strongly  it  was  stacked  against 
us  in  the  House — which  did  by  a  small 
majority  carry  the  SST.  But  among  Sen- 
ate conferees  the  majority  of  those  who 
favor  the  SST  outnumber  those  who  op- 
pose it,  wWch  we  believe  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Senate  rules. 

The  conference  reported  a  4210  mil- 
lion "compromise"  funding  for  the  SST. 
By  doing  so  it  rejected  the  Senate  man- 
date and  it  will  make  the  SST  more  ex- 
pensive, by  the  admission  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  'Transportation  who  Indicated 
that  delays  would  double  the  cost.  There- 
fore, this  costly  compromise  growing  out 
of  the  »80  million  in  the  end  will  cost 
$160  million  more. 

We  all  know  that  delays  cause  Inef- 
ficiency and  that  the  effects  of  InfiaOon 
Jack  up  the  ultimate  cost  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  bite  the  bullet,  to  make  a  deci- 
sion, which  the  Senate  has  made,  and 
the  decision  is  "go"  or  "no  go"— to  be  or 
not  to  be. 

As  far  as  the  American  public  Is  con- 
cerned, they  are  clearly  determined  that 
this  does  not  stand  up  in  the  order  of  na- 
tional priorities.  If  I  were  to  list  the  ur- 
gent needs  of  this  country,  I  could  not 
imagine  including  the  SST,  the  finding 
of  a  way  to  move  a  relatively  limited 
number  of  people  above  the  speed  of 
sound.  I  could  not  Imagine  that  It  would 
even  get  on  a  list  of  national  priorities 
much  less  be  funded  at  this  level. 

Therefore,  I  recall  the  statement  made 
by  former  President  Keimedy  that  this 
Government  should  not  put  in  any 
money  above  $750  million.  If  this  bill  is 
approved,  the  Government  share  would 
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be  tSOO  million,  and  we  are  a  looa  way 
from  completion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  haa  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMraE.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  IUlnol5 

The  PEIESIDINQ  OFFICER,  The  Sen- 
ator from  HUnols  is  recognized  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
the  cloture  motion  be  defeated.  I  say 
that  first  of  all  because  there  has  not 
been  a  filibuster  in  the  traditional  sense. 
There  have  been  no  dilatory  tactics  or 
delaying  quorum  calls.  I  would  call  my- 
self a  leader  on  the  Republican  side  In 
connection  with  the  SST.  I  think  this  is 
the  first  speech  I  have  given  since  the 
conference  report  and  I  have  spolcen  per- 
haps a  total  of  a  half  hour  on  the  floor 
heretofore. 

This  Is  not  a  fllibuiter  In  the  tradi- 
tional sense.  There  has  been  an  effort  to 
air  the  Issues  which,  because  there  are 
so  many  questions  left  unresolved,  re- 
quire appropriate  debate  and  discussion. 

The  conferees  flagrantly  ignored  the 
Senate's  mandate  and  thus,  the  present 
debate  is  necessary  to  uphold  the  will  of 
the  majority. 

In  conclusion  I  think  that  what  Is  at 
the  core  of  all  the  controversy  surround- 
ing this  bill  and  the  others  which  are 
being  made  the  subject  of  long  debate 
Is  whether  our  priorities  are  going  to  be 
reordered  for  all  Americans  or  for  the 
Ijcneflt  of  relatively  powerful  special  in- 
terest groups  and  Individuals. 

There  Is  no  military  need  for  this 
plane.  If  there  were  that  would  be  quite 
a  different  thing.  But  when  the  military 
cannot  see  any  benefit  from  moving  men 
or  materlels  at  this  speed,  with  the  cost 
factor  involved,  I  cannot  see  a  commer- 
cial Justification  for  it. 

The  American  people  deserve  the  best, 
most  forward  looking,  most  progressive 
legislation  we  can  give  them,  and  they 
deserve  more  consideration  than  they 
have  been  geeting  in  this  case. 

If  that  requires  longer  debate,  so  be  it. 
The  future  of  this  country  and  the  abil- 
ity to  reorder  our  national  prtortUes  are 
worth  the  price  of  some  extended  debate 
in  this  matter.      

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  AT.T.KN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  SST.  I  voted  against  the 
$85  million  appropriation  last  year  and 
voted  against  the  $290  million  appro- 
priation this  year.  If  we  get  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  the  conference  report. 
1  will  vote  against  the  conference  report 
and  for  Instructions  to  the  conferees  that 
they  Insist  upon  the  Senate  position  In 
voting  against  the  SST.  I  do  not  favor 
the  cloture  motion.  I  do  not  favor  seeing 
the  Senate  tell  the  opponents  of  the  SST 
that  they  muat  vote  on  the  conference 
report.  I  am  prepared  to  vote.  I  would 
like  to  vote,  and  I  hope  that  an  agree- 
ment can  be  made  later  for  a  vote.  I  want 
to  see  a  vote,  and  have  not  engaged  in 
the  filllnwter  to  prevent  a  vote. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  see  some  very  dis- 
tinguished recruits  to  the  noncloture  po- 
sition. I  am  delighted  to  see  the  senior 
Senator  from  minols  (Mr.  Pncr),  the 
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distinguished  senior  Senator  frcm  Wis- 
consin (1ST.  Ptoama),  and  the  dls- 
tlnguished  Senator  from  Maine  <Mi 
MuaitiK)  take  the  position  that  cloture 
should  not  be  Invoked  in  this  case.  1 
hope  they  have  enlisted  for  the  dura- 
tion and  that  they  are  going  to  take  this 
posiUon  next  year  when  an  elTort  will  be 
made  to  amend  rule  kkii 

Mr.  President,  I  oppoee  the  elotun 
motion  and  I  will  vote  against  applying 
cloture  with  respect  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation bUl. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICiK.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkainsas. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FOLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
glad  to  hear  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  say  what  he  did.  Actually 
the  history  of  cloture  was  that  in  the  be- 
ginning, in  ttie  early  stages,  it  was  always 
the  minority,  which  was  at  that  time 
considered  the  progressive  or  the  liberal 
element,  that  utilized  it.  It  got  a  bad 
name  only  in  that  period  when  civil 
rights  was  the  controversial  issue  here 
and  that  alienated.  I  think,  or  caused 
many  people  to  get  the  wrong  Impression 
of  the  significance  of  it. 

I  certainly  shall  oppose  forced  cloture. 
I  have  on  nearly  every  occasion  I  can  re- 
call In  the  history  of  the  Senate  opposed 
cloture. 

The  senior  Seixator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
RussELi)  used  to  make  the  most  elo- 
quent and  persuasive  argument  here.  He 
usually  made  it  on  a  high  plane— and 
that  Is  what  Is  Inrolved  In  this  cas»— 
with  respect  to  the  preservation  of  the 
system  under  which  we  operate,  because 
the  Senate  Is  a  very  important  element. 
Much  was  said  about  the  Senate  being 
the  only  legislative  body  in  the  world  in 
which  this  tradition  of  extensive  debate 
if  one  wishes,  prevails. 

While  it  can  be  abused  and  perhaps 
has  been  abused,  he  used  to  make  a  much 
better  argument  than  I  could  make  now 
even  If  I  had  an  hour  to  do  so  and  not 
Just  5  minutes.  But  it  Is  far  more  im- 
portant than  the  issue  of  the  SST,  or 
any  other,  that  we  preserve  the  Senate 
as  a  functioning  Institirtlon.  and  about 
the  only  one  left  which  Is  not  completely 
at  the  domination  and  the  subjection  of 
the  executive  department. 

When  we  look  around  the  world  to- 
day, we  find  that  this  is  about  the  only 
Oovemment  that  still  exists  In  which 
the  executive  Is  separated  from  the  leg- 
islative. AH  the  others  have  turned  into 
dictatorships  When  there  has  been  no 
separation  the  executive  compares  with 
the  President  of  the  Senate  and  directs 
and  influences  the  legislative.  As  It  la. 
we  are  isolated  from  the  President  to  a 
great  extent.  We  communicate  with  him 
through  the  press,  television,  and  indi- 
vidual statements,  but  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely Important  beyond  the  signlD- 
caivce  of  the  SST  that  the  Senate  grow 
and  that  our  Oovemment  be  preserved. 
In  this  case.  In  connection  with  the 
SST,  there  has  not  been  any  delaying 
action.  The  Senate  has  spoken  on  the 
merits  and  decided  on  the  merits  that 


the  SST  at  this  time  Is  not  In  the  naUcnal 

interest. 

Under  our  traditions  we  appoint  con- 
ferees. The  tradition  la  that  the  conferees 
should  represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
Senate.  That  tradition  Is  followed  more 
In  the  breach  than  in  actuality.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  Is  that  in  many  cases  the 
conferees  do  not  represent  the  sentiment 
of  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion.  They  did 
not  here.  And  so  they  go  to  conference, 
and  a  few  men,  especially  those  in  the 
Appropriations  (Committee— and  I  will 
come  to  that  at  a  later  stage — espod^ 
If  the  senior  members  happen  not  to 
agree  with  the  Senate,  are  In  a  poedUon 
to  undo  what  the  Senate  has  deUberately 
decided  Is  the  poUcy  of  the  Senate,  after 
debate,  without  the  pressure  of  cloture, 
as  to  what  the  proper  policy  la. 

I  think  if  we  give  in  and  accept  cloture 
and  accept  a  vote.  In  which  the  SST  Is 
simply  part  of  a  much  bigger  bill.  In 
most  of  which  all  of  us  are  interested 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  POLBRIGHT.  May  I  have  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  In  which  we  are  all 
Interested — I  guess  SO  percent  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  for  the  rest 
of  the  bill— I  think  it  will  put  us  in  an 
intolerable  position.  Rather  than  do  that, 
it  strikes  me  a  better  alternative  would 
be  to  adopt  a  continuing  resolution  for 
all  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
or  If  there  Is  a  way  to  separate  the  SST 
item  from  it  and  have  another  debate 
if  Senators  like,  on  the  SST  in  the  next 
Congress,  not  under  the  gun  of  its  being 
charged  as  a  filibuster,  when  we  are  not 
filibustering,  that  would  be  a  better  way. 
There  have  not  been  more  than  2  or  3 
hours  of  debate,  at  the  most,  on  this  item 
since  we  acted  on  it  before. 

But  beyond  that,  all  Senators,  aside 
from  what  they  thtak  about  the  SST  or 
any  one  of  these  specific  provisions, 
should  be  Interested  in  preserving  the 
Senate's  role. 

One  comment  about  last  night.  It  was 
a  most  interesting  closed  session.  At  the 
moment  I  accepted  the  idea  that  the 
Senate  was  showing  up  badly  in  the  eyes 
of  the  public,  and  even  in  our  own  eyes. 
When  I  got  home  and  started  thinking 
about  It,  I  rejected  that  Idea.  I  think 
what  the  Senate  Is  doing  now  is  stirring 
itself,  trying  to  reassert  its  traditional 
role  in  our  Government,  and  that  is  to 
have  some  infiuence  on  the  course  of 
events  on  most  Important  national 
policies. 

There  seems  to  be  the  Idea  that  If,  for 
some  reason  or  another,  the  House  Is 
adamant,  the  Senate  must  give  In.  Again, 
history  shows,  when  that  is  done,  all 
upper  bodies,  whether  they  were  called 
senates  or  comparable  bodies,  have  be- 
come ceremonial  bodies.  Just  like  the 
House  of  Lords.  If  we  do  not  stand  up 
that  la  what  the  Senate  wU]  become,  and 
you  will  have  a  nice,  prestigious  Job  with 
absolutely  no  responsibility, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MaoirDaoii). 
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Mr,  MAONITSON.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcosd  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcORo,  as  follows : 

Tta  PZXJBUBIKS   BXHATV 

For  soma  y«ara  this  navspaper  has  con- 
tended that  the  Senate  is  not  a  modem  l«g- 
Ulatlve  body  because  of  lu  toleration  of  un- 
Uinlted  debate.  DurUig  the  last  few  weeks  tlM 
Senate  Iteelf  appe&n  to  bare  proved  Xbjb 
peine  t>«yond  the  ahadow  of  a  doubt. 

Tbe  flllbuatars  In  the  lame-ducJc  aeeelon 
have  been  of  the  mini  variety,  but  their  re- 
sult htJt  been  to  throw  the  legUlatlve  pro- 
gram Into  a  state  of  deep  confusion  and  frus- 
tr«tioD.  The  Senate  has  twen  literally  unable 
to  oope  with  several  of  the  great  Usuea  of  the 
day  because  a  lew  of  Its  members  Insist  on 
thwarting  the  majority  will.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  word  "filibuster"  conjured  u^ 
Images  of  iong-wlnded  Southerners  talking 
a  civil  rights  measure  to  death.  Now  It  Is  tbb 
commoneat  tactic  of  lll>erals  and  conserva- 
Uves  alUce  and  of  Uny  tactions  as  well  aa 
large  mlnorltlee. 

Despite  the  great  pressure  on  the  Senate 
to  clear  Its  oongeeted  calendar  in  the  few 
days  that  remain.  Senators  Pulbrtght  and 
Oravel  held  up  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  two 
days  In  a  futile  effort  to  convince  tlielr  col- 
leagues tlia.t  the  proposed  S256  million  In 
aid  for  Cambodia  would  lead  to  a  commit- 
ment to  the  present  regime  In  that  country 
even  though  the  legislation  Itself  would  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  sending  In  any 
ground  troops  or  military  advisers,  fortu- 
nately a  vote  was  finally  permitted.  The  Sen- 
ate has  tjeen  further  plagued  by  threats  of 
extended  debate  on  the  trade  bill  and  on 
the  conference  report  involving  the  contro- 
vental  BST  project.  ThU  newspaper  has  op- 
posed Ixjth  the  trade  blU  and  the  S8T,  but 
we  do  not  condone  stringing  out  the  debate 
so  as  to  prevent  a  vote. 

The  basic  trouble  Is,  of  cooree.  that  file 
Senate  has  dawdled  along  through  moet  of  its 
1970  session.  Several  long  fillbnsters  when  the 
pressure  was  lees  Intense  loft  It  with  an  un- 
manageable burden  as  the  end  of  the  seaslon 
approached.  Undoubtedly  many  of  Its  debate* 
were  highly  educational,  to  use  tbe  eu- 
pbemlsm  customarily  amployed  by  tte  fill- 
busterera  themselvee.  The  seven  weelu  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  Oooper-Ohurch  amendment  to 
limit  the  war  In  Cambodia,  for  example,  was 
of  truly  national  significance.  Tet  the  tiet 
remains  that  a  legislative  body  confitmlad 
by  a  mountain  of  vital  lamas  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  oT  unlimited  debate  on 
anything. 

Nor  is  there  any  real  hope  In  the  cloture 
rule  which  can  be  Invoked  only  on  a  two- 
ttalrds  vote.  It  Is  rather  an  Invitation  to  the 
obetructlonlsts  to  keep  on  talking.  One  of 
the  moet  constructive  proposals  to  come  be- 
fore Congress  In  recent  years — the  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  for  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President— tailed  a  few  months 
ago  because  the  Senate  majority  In  favor  of 
It  could  not  muster  a  two-third  vote  to  end 
a  filibuster.  In  our  view,  tbe  Senate's  first 
order  of  business  Ln  1971  should  be  reform 
of  Its  cloture  rule. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  Jnst  mentioned 
that  this  has  been  a  short  discnsslon,  and 
not  a  fillbuater,  or  perhaps  an  educational 
discussion,  or  whatever  one  wants  to  call 
it.  I  proposed  yesterday,  in  the  closed 
session — there  was  not  an.^'thing  particu- 
larly secret  about  it — to  those  who  op- 
posed tbe  Department  of  TransportaUoa 
apprapriatkn  bill,  that  they  might  agree 


upon  a  time  certain  to  vote.  It  could  be 
next  week.  It  could  be  January  2.  We 
would  give  them  all  the  time  they  want. 
They  rejected  that  suggestion. 

For  many  years  I  have  voted  to  have 
the  Senate  come  to  a  vote  after  what  was 
in  my  mind  a  reasonable  time  for  debate. 
The  question  of  filibuster  is  a  relative  <jne. 
'It  is  a  question  of  whether  now  we  have 
got  to  the  point  where  a  minority  In  the 
Senate  wants  to  tie  up  the  majority, 
whether  It  be  on  the  SST  or  anything 
else. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Ume 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  have  2  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  the 
Senator  from  Washington  2  more 
minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNTTSON.  I  naturally  have  an 
interest  in  this.  We  had  a  conference.  If 
the  Senator  tiiinks  that  when  we  appoint 
conferees  they  are  supposed  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  sit  in  the  conference  and 
demand  that  the  Senate's  position  be  up- 
held, then  when  the  House  conferees  up- 
hold their  own  position,  we  will  never 
have  a  law  passed  in  the  Congress.  A 

compromise  is  supposed  to  be  Just  that 

It  is  a  compromise. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  said  we  did 
not  compromise.  We  did.  Some  people  do 
not  like  the  compromise.  I  have  been  on 
many  conferences  on  approprlatlonB.  I 
have  never  yet  been  able  to  satisfy  every- 
body. But  we  tried  to  reach  a  compromise 
consistent  with  the  views  of  each  body, 
n  was  an  honest  conference.  Conferees 
on  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriation  bill  are  not  appointed 
simply  on  the  baste  of  their  position  on 
the  SST.  That  Is  only  one  minor  part  of 
the  bUl.  The  big  point  in  the  conference 
was  the  matter  of  mass  transit,  and  that 
Is  Important  to  me,  and  to  all  of  us,  and 
It  Is  Important  throughout  the  country. 
I  have  fought  for  It  many  times.  Some  of 
the  conferees  who  were  for  the  SST  were 
against  that.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERC7Y.  Mr.  President  If  the  Sen- 
ator wfll  yield  to  me,  I  win  take  only  1 
minute  on  our  time. 

Mr.  MAGNOBON.  I  do  not  have 
enough  time. 

Mr.  PERCY.  On  onr  time. 

Mr.  MAGiroSON.  I  will  yield  on  the 
other  side's  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  yWd 
1  minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  When  I  use  the  word 
"compromise"  I  could  not  now  put  Into 
verbalization  the  language  I  used  at  that 
time,  because  I  gave  those  notes  to  the 
reporter  and  they  were  In  quotes,  but  I 
can  say  it  is  no  compromise  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  When  It  comes  to  dilatory 
tactics.  It  was  by  the  proponents  of  the 
SST,  who  refused  to  let  the  Senate  con- 
sider It  because  they  did  not  want  the 
proponents  of  the  SST  taking  a  position 
on  it  before  the  election.  They  tried  to 
protect  them  from  taking  a  position  on 
the  SST.  That  is  where  the  dilatory  tac- 
tics were.  We  have  bad  less  than  1  boar's 
debate  on  this  issue  on  the  floor.  That  la 
not  a  flUbuater. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Mlchl«an  put  It  well.  I  have  no 


qualms  about  voting  for  cloture.  I  have 
always  wanted  the  Senate  to  work  its 
will.  I  guess  I  have  voted  for  cloture  more 
than  any  other  Member  of  this  body, 
after  a  reasonable  time  for  debate,  so 
the  Senate  could  work  its  will.  Many  Sen- 
ators who  are  now  going  to  vote  against 
cloture  have  voted  for  it  at  other  times. 
That  is  their  business.  I  could  put  Into 
the  Ricoxs  a  record  of  the  votes  ttiat  cer- 
tain Senators  cast  on  cloture  In  the  past, 
but  that  is  their  problem. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  have  half  a 
minute? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  .yield  half  a  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  May  I  say  this  to 
tlie  Senator  from  Maine?  We  are  con- 
cerned about  our  balance-of-payments 
deficits.  I  am  concerned  about  American 
industry.  But  here  Is  the  most  amazing 
tiling:  The  one  thing  we  have  that  is 
the  most  exportable  is  airplanes — cash  on 
the  line — and  we  are  superior  to  every- 
one In  the  world  in  that.  It  is  the  most 
posItlTe  aspect  of  our  balance  of  trade, 
also. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  in- 
sist upon  staying  within  the  time  limita- 
tion. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  All  right.  I  do  not 
know  how  one  can  take  one  position  on 
this  and  one  on  other  Issues. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  this  dlfscussion  at  some  other  Ume? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  want  to  say  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  cloture. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the  galleries, 
in  the  Chamber,  and  especially  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There 
will  be  order  in  the  Senate  and  In  the 
galleries. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  notice  by 
the  clock  tiiat  we  have  30  minutes  re- 
maining. How  much  time  do  we  have  left 
on  each  side? 

"ITie  PRESIDING  OFFICrER.  One  min- 
ute remains  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
13  minutes  remain  to  the  Senator  from 
Arizona,  and  8  minutes  remain  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  RTBIiR.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
my  1  minute. 

Mr.  OOUIWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  tbe  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  STSvms) . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President,  I  have 
never  voted  for  cloture,  but  I  Intend  to 
do  so  today.  There  is  much  more  in  this 
bill  than  the  SST.  There  is  money  In  It 
for  controllers,  there  is  money  in  it  for 
CAB  carrier  pa)-ments.  there  Is  money 
In  It  for  the  Alaska  railroad.  I  do  not 
see  how  we  possibly  could  hold  up  all  of 
the  Increases  that  are  In  the  bill — 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate wUl  be  in  order.  Conversations  will 
cease. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
could  hold  up  all  the  Increases  Involved 
In  the  bill  because  of  the  dispute  that 
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exists  between  tbe  Bouse  and  the  Senate 
on  the  SST. 

Tbe  House  ot  ReprcEentatlves  has  three 
times  said  it  wants  the  SST.  By  a  narrow 
margin  the  Senate  decided  not  to  fund 
the  SST  program.  In  the  process  of  the 
conference,  the  committee  approved  a 
lower  funding  for  the  SST. 

I  think  the  SST  appropriation  Itself 
Is  miniscule  In  relationship  to  the  rest 
of  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  and  suggest 
that  those  who  oppose  the  SST  can  work 
their  will  next  year  if  they  decide  to  do 
so.  But  I  believe  this  measure  should  go 
ahead.  I  can  state  very  clearly  that  if  we 
caimot  get  cloture  on  a  bill  of  this  magni- 
tude and  importance  to  all  the  trans- 
portation Industries  of  this  country,  then 
I  think  rule  XXII  has  to  be  changed,  and 
I  shall  assist  in  seeking  to  do  it  next 
session. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICHai.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myseK  4  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  flrst  Ume  in  my 
career  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  I  put  my  name 
to  a  petition  for  cloture,  and  I  shall,  for 
the  first  time,  and  maybe  the  last  time, 
vote  for  it. 

I  have  a  reason.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sat  through  almost  aU  of  the  debate,  if 
we  can  call  It  that,  on  this  Issue.  I  was 
subjected  to  the  pressures  last  fall,  when 
we  left  here— and  I  think  that  is  where 
this  SST  got  in  trouble — ^when  conser- 
vation groups — and  I  am  a  member  of 
nearly  every  one  of  them — met  with  Sen- 
ators when  they  went  home,  and  started 
relating  mythology  as  it  applies  to 
ecology. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  studied  In  this 
field  most  of  my  life.  I  have  spent  41  of 
my  61  years  flying.  I  have  done  some- 
thing no  one  else  in  this  body  has  done: 
I  have  been  up  there.  I  have  flown  at 
81.000  feet,  at  3.1  mach.  and  I  can  tell 
this  body  there  is  nothing  happening 
there  that  will  harm  the  ecology  of  this 
world  of  ours.  Nature  Itself,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  more  damage  to  our  environ- 
ment than  man  does  or  man  ever  will — 
not  that  man  does  not  add  to  It;  he  does. 
But  to  say  that  the  SST  is  going  to  cause 
the  Icecaps  to  melt.  Is  going  to  cause 
ozone  to  form,  is  going  to  elrtjle  this  earth 
with  moisture,  is  nothing  but  pure  un- 
adulterated poppycock. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  cloture 
for  that  reason.  I  have  heard  a  lot  here 
about  what  supersonic  flight  will  do.  We 
have  had  538,000  supersonic  flights  In 
this  country.  That  vrorks  out  to  about 
107.000  a  year,  about  10,000  round  trips 
to  the  nearest  shores  of  Europe  a  year, 
or  about  25  a  day.  And.  Mr.  President. 
there  has  never  been  one  single  com- 
plaint lodged  with  the  miutary.  which 
has  made  these  flights,  by  the  scientists 
or  by  any  interested  citizen. 

Yes.  we  get  an  occasional  complaint 
about  the  sonic  boom.  I  live  in  probably 
the  most  heavily  boomed  part  of  the 
country,  with  maybe  20  to  50  a  day,  and 
I  will  have  to  say  it  is  not  pleasant,  but 
you  get  used  to  it.  I  am  not  using  that 
as  a  defense,  but  we  are  making  prog- 
ress In  this  field  of  the  sonic  boom,  and 
I  think  we  will  some  day  have  it  down 
to  the  point  where  It  Is  not  objectionable 
at  aU. 


I  think  this  discussion  throughout  has 
been  more  on  an  emotional  basis  than 
on  a  basis  of  science  and  facts.  I  look 
on  this  aircraft  as  a  research  and  de- 
velopment project,  and  I  think  we  would 
be  utterly  stupid  to  stop  it.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  airlines  do  not  want  it  tomor- 
row, or  next  year;  but  some  day.  some 
year,  some  airline  In  this  world  is  going 
to  want  an  SST,  and  If  they  have  to  buy 
that  aircraft  from  Russia,  from  We«t 
Germany,  from  England,  from  France, 
or  from  Japan,  the  United  States  is  go- 
ing out  of  the  subsonic  aircraft  business, 
and  we  will  then  have  lost  the  last  major 
Industry  that  we  dominate  In  this  world. 
Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  about 
sideline  noises.  We  have  not  even  de- 
veloped the  engine  yet;  how  can  a  scien- 
tist tell  what  the  sideline  noises  will  be? 
I  can  tell  you  what  I  have  beard.  I 
have  listened  to  a  simulation  or  a 
mockup.  and  the  engine  noises  of  the 
SST  are  4  decibels  lower  than  the  ap- 
proach noises  of  a  707.  You  cannot  tell 
the  difTerence  In  4  decibels. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
nator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

You  caimot  tell  the  difference  in  4 
decibels,  but  you  can  in  12.  And  this 
engine,  theoretically  at  least,  will  develop 
12  fewer  decibels  on  takeoff,  in  commu- 
nity noise,  than  the  707.  And  I  might 
add.  Mr.  President — I  wish  we  could  have 
the  chart  in  here  but  we  cannot — that 
the  community  noise  level  of  the  SST  as 
projected  will  be  less  than  that  of  the 
727.  the  707,  or  any  of  the  smaller  Jets. 
Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  vote  for 
cloture  for  the  flrst  time  in  my  life  on  this 
measure,  because  I  think  we  have  passed 
the  area  of  conunonsense,  and  are  deal- 
ing entirely  in  emotion  here,  and  in  facts 
that  carmot  be  substantiated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  without  in- 
ferring any  reflection  on  the  two  Sena- 
tors, to  have  printed  In  the  Rscord  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks  a  diagnosis  that 
has  been  made  of  the  statements  of  Sen- 
ators NiLsoN  and  Hpohes  contained  in 
the  Congressional  Ricord  of  Decem- 
ber 17, 1970,  to  point  up  what  I  have  been 
trying  to  bring  out. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

RISPONBI  TO  SmiTOBS'  NiuoH  ahd  Bmnm 
STA-mnnfTS  Co?^'A^^fH)  m  mr  Dbccmbr 
17.  1870,  CoNcaessioWAL  Riooio  (Pagu 
43092  THKorOH  43190) 

6CNATOS  moaoif 
Statement 
We  know  the  Department  of  Tranepor- 
taUon  has  to  be  tuaaea.  There  Is  a  very 
simple  anewer  to  that:  Piua  a  continuing 
resolution,  fund  the  Department  of  Tnuu- 
portatlon  without  the  SST  fuoda  In  It.  Ae  a 
matter  of  tact  I  suppose  there  would  he  no 
problem  with  bringing  up  a  continuing  res- 
olution with  the  SST  fund  ta  It  and  then 
having  a  vote  as  to  whether  we  Include  It  In 
or  not.  We  will  vote  again  and  get  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate  again  to  eliminate  the  EST 
funde,  which  we  would  do.  and  pass  the  con- 
tloulng  resolution.  It  la  oup  responsibility. 
Let  us  not  hold  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation budget  as  hostage  because  we  have 
aome  people  wtio  Insist  on  Uie  other  aide  that 
we  have  to  have  lunda  lor  the  S8T. 
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Sesporue 
SST  Program  critics  have  Ignored  and  con- 
tinue to  Ignore  the  baneflta  of  the  SST  while 
carrying  on  a  campaign  to  "km  It"  at  any 
ooat. 

The  87th  through  aist  Oongrsans  eon- 
ducted  IS  separate  appropriation  hearings  on 
tbe  SST  and  in  each  case  concluded  that  tbe 
public  value  wa«  Justified.  To  date,  »708  mil- 
lion In  appropriations  have  been  voted  tor 
this  program.  The  program  has  been  reviewed 
nine  times  by  the  special  committees  of  the 
HouM  and  Senate— a  total  of  34  Congna- 
slonal  reviews.  In  addition,  support  for  the 
program  has  been  expressed  within  the  past 
80  days  by  all  affected  members  ot  the  Preal- 
denfa  Cabinet  as  evidenced  by  their  letters 
which  have  been  made  a  pan  of  tbe  Senate 
Subcommittee  appropriation  hearings. 

Tbe  Executive  Council  or  the  APTr^no 
during  Its  seeelon  on  8  August  recognised  tbe 
employment  beneflte  of  the  SST  by  adopting 
a  aupportlng  resolution  which  Its  President, 
Mr.  Oeorge  Meany  provided  for  the  record. 
However,  the  SST'a  potential  benefits  are 
manifold  and  not  Just  limited  to  some  SO.OOO 
direct  Jobe  In  the  aircraft  Industry  and  100.- 
000  or  more  supporting  activities  as  Implied. 
In  addition  to  providing  substantial  employ- 
ment, national  benefits  will  be  realized  la  ait 
areas  of  economic  Ufe  of  the  Nation;  in  help- 
ing to  maintain  a  strong,  competitive  aircraft 
and  airline  industry,  contributing  techno- 
logical techniques  In  manufacturing  and  ma- 
terials applicable  t^rougbout  all  Industry  and 
providing  a  positive  contribution  to  the  U.e. 
balance  of  payments  through  the  export  trade 
account. 

Also,  the  Importance  of  the  SST  In  provid- 
ing service  to  the  public  and  In  relieving  air- 
ways and  airport  conjestlon  is  further  em- 
phasized by  tbe  fact  tliat  In  ISSS  fewer  SST'a 
will  carry  ae  many  paasengers  as  the  total 
19«9  Free  World  Traffic. 

Statement 
I  agree  with  that  asntanM,  too.  Ba  con- 
tinues: 

But  there  would  have  been  no  question 
about  continuing  the  present  experimental 
program  except  for  the  political  power  of  the 
oonservatlonlsu  lobby  on  Capitol  HlU. 

I  agree  with  that  sentence,  too.  In  fact  I 
am  thrilled  by  the  Idea  that  the  environmen- 
tal Issue  has  come  of  age  In  this  country  and 
that  It  la  going  to  be  considered  henceforth. 
It  Is  going  to  be  woven  into  the  discussion 
of  every  technological  development  we  get 
Involved  In  henceforth.  It  Is  a  historic  de- 
velopment In  the  dialog  about  the  status  of 
the  human  and  nil  other  species.  Everybody 
should  be  pleased  that  It  has  happened. 
Now,  I  shall  read  the  next  sentence. 
Tbe  arguments  of  the  conservationists  are 
weak  because  they  are  very  largely  unproven. 
Well,  that  Is  the  sentence  with  whloh  I 
disagree,  that  the  arguments  are  weak  be- 
cause they  are  unproven.  It  Is  true  that  some 
of  the  arguments  are  unproven,  and  others 
are  ao  obvious  that  It  would  hardly  take  any 
more  proof  to  oonciudo  that  the  environmen- 
tal conae<tuenoe8  are  esrlous. 
JteapoRje 
The  Office  of  SST  Development  has  been 
and  la  well  aware  of  the  environmental  con- 
o«ma  relative  to  the  SST. 

nrat  of  all  It  should  be  establlahad  that 
the  Office  of  SST  Development  la  In  fuU  ac- 
cord with  Mr.  Train  who  Is  the  Chairman 
of  The  President's  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  when  he  aays  that  further  study  Is 
neoeaeary.  From  the  outset,  the  SST  develop- 
ment program  has  taken  Into  acoount  a  num- 
ber of  concerns  about  the  environment.  Re- 
cently more  questions  have  been  raised  and 
many  theories  postulated.  However,  accord- 
ing to  existing  data  and  available  evidence. 
there  la  no  evidence  of  likelihood  that  SST 
operations  wiu  cause  significant  adverse  ef- 
feota  on  our  atmosphere  or  our  environment. 
That  la  tba  considered  opinion  of  the  aden- 
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tlflc  authorltlw  who  hav*  oouxueled  tha  gor- 
emmaat  on  these  m*tten  over  the  p««t  five 
jean.  NoTertheleas,  the  desired  degree  or 
oertalnt;  about  these  matters  has  not  been 
attained  and,  for  this  reason,  we  have  formed 
an  Bnvlponmental  Advisory  Committee  com- 
poMd  of  some  of  tbe  mo«t  knowledgeable  at- 
mospheric specialists  m  the  tTnlt«d  States 
to  further  explore  and  advise  on  these  mat- 
tera,  Tbe  Committee  will  suggest  *Tid  plan 
rasearch  in  any  areas  where  lack  of  informa- 
tton,  doubts  or  uncertainties  stlU  exist. 
Whare  further  rasearoh  is  necassary.  it  will 
be  ooDducted  so  that  more  concise  answers 
wlU  be  available  In  the  1679-1074  time  pe- 
riod. This  sasxires  that  before  U.a.  SST  pro- 
duction 18  Initiated  the  most  expert  scien- 
tist In  the  United  8tat«e  will  have  available 
pertinent  Information  and  definitive  data 
necessary  to  determine  whether  or  not  en- 
vironmental degradation  could  result  &om 
any  SST  fleet  operations. 

Statement 

Just  10  years  ago  a  very  great  lady,  Rachel 
Carson,  wrote  a  book  called  "SllBot  Spring." 
You  all  remember  that.  Rachel  Carson  raised 
the  alarm  that  we  are  polluting  and  de- 
grading the  environment  worldwide  by  the 
Indiscriminate  use  of  pesticides  and  herbi- 
cides. It  was  a  great  book. 

The  entomologists  and  many  others  at- 
tacked her.  They  said  she  was  not  qualified 
to  reach  those  conclusions;  she  was  a  foolish 
alarmist;  her  case  was  unproved.  She  was 
attacked  all  across  the  country  by  the  chem- 
ical industry,  the  herbicide  InduBtry.  the 
pesticide  Industry,  agriculture  authorities, 
scientists  of  all  kinds.  They  attacked  Rachel 
Carson  because  her  ciase  was  unproved  and 
she  exaggerated — a  terrible  exaggeration, 
they  said. 

I  remember  the  Issue  very  well  because  6 
years  ago  I  introduced  a  bill  to  ban  tbe  use 
of  DDT.  and  I  could  not  find  any  Senator 
who  would  cosponsor  It. 

Aespofue 

Rachel  Carson  Is  deserving  of  substantially 
more  recognition  than  has  ever  been  ac- 
corded her  efforts.  She  did  a  service  for  man- 
kind In  pointing  out  a  potential  problem 
and  research  was  undertaken  as  a  result  of 
her  efforts.  She  has  In  a  very  real  sense 
oontrlbated  In  a  positive  sense  to  the  struc- 
turing of  the  SST  program.  This  Is  a  program 
In  which  the  research  is  being  undertaken 
before  the  decisions  are  reached. 
Statement 

Senator  Paoxmax  has  made  a  most 
thoughtfiil  and  telling  case  against  It  from 
a  budget  and  financial  feasibility  aspect. 
He  has  made  a  superb  case.  But  he  lost 
all  those  lonely  battles  until  the  environ- 
ment got  involved. 

Response 

"Hie  financial  and  envlronmantal  aspects 
of  the  SST  program  are  favorable  when 
viewed  in  their  proper  perspective. 

In  fact  the  SST  program  has  a  consistent 
record  of  congressional  support  as  evidenced 
by  the  following: 

1.  The  87th  through  dlst  Congresses  con- 
ducted 15  separate  appropriation  hearings 
on  the  SST  and  in  each  case  concluded 
that  the  public  value  was  Justified.  To  date, 
•708  million  In  appropriations  have  been 
voted  for  this  program.  The  program  has 
been  reviewed  nine  times  by  the  special  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate — a  total  of 
24  Congressional  reviews.  In  addition,  sup- 
port for  the  program  has  been  expresced 
wtthln  the  past  60  days  by  all  affected  mem- 
bers of  the  President'!  Cabinet  as  evidenced 
by  thetr  letters  which  have  been  made  a  part 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  appropriation 
hearings. 

a.  It  should  also  be  noted  that:  The  Ex- 
ecutive Council  of  the  APTJ-CIO  during  Its 
session  on  S  August  recognized  the  employ- 
ment benefits  of  the  SST  by  adopting  a  sup- 


porting resolution  which  Its  President.  Ur. 
George  Meany  provided  for  the  record.  More- 
over, Congress  has  continually  recognised 
that  the  SST'a  potential  benefits  are  mani- 
fold and  not  just  limited  to  some  50.000  di- 
rect Jobe  In  the  aircraft  industry  and  100,- 
000  or  more  in  supporting  activities  as  im- 
plied. In  addition  to  providing  substantial 
employment,  national  benefits  will  be  real- 
ised In  all  areas  of  economic  Ufe  of  the  Na- 
tion; in  helping  to  maintain  a  strong,  com- 
petitive aircraft  and  airline  Industry,  con- 
tributing technological  techniques  In  manu- 
facturing and  materials  applicable  through- 
out all  Industry  and  providing  a  positive 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
through  the  export  trade  account. 

Additionally  the  Importance  of  the  SST 
In  providing  service  to  the  public  and  in 
relieving  airway  and  airport  congestion  is 
further  recognlMd  by  the  fact  that  In  1989 
fewer  SSTs  will  carry  as  many  peaaengen 
as  the  total   1969   Free  World   traffle. 

The  environmental  concerns  over  the  SST 
are  to  a  great  extent  a  red  herring.  Two 
prototypes  are  not  going  to  disturb  this 
planet's  enrlronment.  The  environmental 
Impact  statement  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  also  Indicates  there 
Is  little  to  be  concerned  about  with  a  fleet 
of  SST'a.  In  any  case,  the  two  prototypes 
and  parallel  study  programs  are  expected  to 
resolve  prior  to  production  whether  any  of 
tbe  concerns  are  real. 

Statement 

What  kind  of  a  priority  Is  that? 

I  do  not  really  care  whether  my  old  pal. 
who  has  to  suffer  the  consequences  of  going 
to  London  three  times  a  year  on  business 
for  his  corporate  clients,  Is  saved  3  hours  each 
way  or  not.  That  docs  not  matter  very  much. 
Who  is  going  to  ride  It?  Its  only  virtue  la 
speed.  That  la  all;  It  has  no  other  virtue.  And 
that  virtue  has  already  been  compromised; 
because  you  cannot  fly  it  over  the  land  at 
supersonic  speed.  Everyone  concedes  that. 
AespoTise 

To  put  the  role  of  American  air  travellers 
In  proper  perfective  It  should  be  noted  that 
air  travel  Is  considered  a  dominant  mode  of 
travel  which  is  continually  growing.  In  1969 
over  SO  million  eltlxena  (26%  of  U.8.  popula- 
tion) travelled  by  air.  In  1985  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  over  161  million  citlsens  will  be 
travelling  by  air.  36  million  on  interna- 
tional routes  planned  to  be  serviced  by  the 
SSTs.  Without  a  new  generation  airplane 
having  the  productivity  and  capability  of 
the  U.S.  SST  the  demand  for  larger  fleets 
would  have  Mgrnlflcant  repercussions  on  air- 
ways congestion,  airports,  airlines  and  on 
fare  levels  and  trskfflc  growth. 

Advantages  of  the  SST  are  not  limited 
solely  to  saving  time  for  air  travellers.  The 
importance  of  the  SST  in  providing  service 
to  the  public  and  In  relieving  airways  and 
airport  congestion  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  fact  that  in  1086  fewer  SST's  will  carry 
as  many  passengers  as  the  total  1969  Free 
World  traffic.  Further,  the  SST's  potential 
benefits  are  manifold.  They  will  provide  sub- 
stantial employment,  national  benefits  which 
will  be  realised  in  all  areas  of  economic  Ufe 
of  the  Nation:  in  helping  to  ntalntaln  a 
strong,  oompetlttve  aircraft  and  airline  In- 
dustry, oontrlljutlng  technological  tech- 
niques In  manufacturing  and  materials  ap- 
plicable throughout  all  Industry  and  provid- 
ing a  positive  contribution  to  the  VB.  bal- 
ance of  payments  through  the  export  trade 
account. 

Finally  with  regard  to  88T  productivity 
and  profitability  It  should  further  be  em- 
phasLxed  that  SST  economic  studies  for  the 
past  several  years  have  been  based  on  the 
aasun^ltlon  that  B8T  operations  wUl  be  re- 
stricted because  of  the  sonic  boom.  The  600 
SST  base  market  estimate  prepared  for  the 
FAA  by  the  Institute  for  Defense  Analyses, 
was  based  on  this  assumption  as  was  Boeing's 


analysis  of  143  major  international  routes 
that  resulted  In  a  616  market  by  1989.  More- 
over, the  600  SST  market  was  based  on  a 
1966  traffic  forecast  that  Is  already  36  per- 
cent below  actual  traffic  In  1968.  Updated 
traffic  distribution  by  length  of  route  and 
more  accurate  Income  distribution  data, 
when  combined  with  a  revised  traffic  fore- 
cast, produce  a  new  market  estlnlate  for 
the  SST  50  percent  higher  than  the  original 
600  SST  estimate. 

Siattment 
Will  It  change  tbe  migration  of  great  flocks 
of  tbe  wide  varieties  of  birds  that  fly  all 
over  the  world,  between  tbe  continents:  that 
migrate  from  North  to  South  and  East  to 
West,  from  Island  to  Island  in  the  Padflc, 
from  Canada  to  South  America  and  from 
South  America  to  Africa?  What  wlU  hap- 
pen? WUl  It  change  their  flight  patterns, 
throw  them  off  course?  Who  knows? 

WUl  they  fly  into  an  area  where  every  80 
minutes,  there  is  a  sonic  boom  60  miles 
wide  at  133.000  pounds  per  acre?  Does  any- 
body know  whether  It  wUl  turn  them  around, 
whether  they  can  stand  that  buffeting?  In 
fact,  they  wui  get  hit  with  a  slug  about  their 
own  weight.  The  Canadian  goose  would  get 
hit  with  more  than  that  because  he  Is  much 
bigger  than  a  square  foot.  What  wlU  hi^ 
pen?  Nobody  knows.  So  let  us  go  ahead  and 
do  It  and  find  out.  After  all  the  argument 
that  they  may  be  seriously  affected  is  un- 
proven. 

Response 

To  date  there  have  been  better  than  638,- 
000  hours  of  supersonic  flight  accumulated 
using  various  types  of  aircraft.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  has  checked  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  where  most  of 
this  flight  time  has  been  accumulated,  and 
there  Is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  mi- 
grating birds  have  been  affected  In  any  way 
whatsoever.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
totype program  for  the  SST  Is  to  develop 
answers  which  will  afford  the  baals  for  sub- 
sequent decisions.  This  applies  to  the  envi- 
ronment, to  tbe  ecology  areas,  as  well  as  to 
oonmiercial  production  of  a  fleet  of  super- 
sonic commercial  transports. 
^atement 

On  top  of  It  aU.  I  have  not  even  seen  a 
word  from  anybody,  even  the  scientists — 
not  a  word  about  the  deUcate  Ufe  systems 
on  the  surface  of  the  ocean.  They  are  part 
of  that  great  living  body,  that  Uttle  area 
Just  along  the  surface,  where  tens  of  btl- 
Uons  of  Uuie  insects  and  other  Uvtng 
creatures  exist  and  breed  and  are  \iaed  and 
eaten  by  other  marine  creatures.  WiU  it 
affect  them?  Nobody  knows.  So,  since  tbe 
case  is  unproven,  let  us  try  It. 

What  has  happened?  We  are  now  weU  im 
our  way  to  the  final  destt^ctlon  of  the  pro- 
ductivity of  the  oceans  of  the  world.  There 
is  not  any  doubt  about  that.  The  question  is. 
Bow  many  years?  That  is  the  question,  not 
whether  It  will  happen,  but  when  wUl  It  aU 
be  over.  And  it  wlU  aU  be  over  unless  we 
reverse  the  trend  of  the  dsterloration  of  the 
ocean's  environment. 

Aatpofue 
The  Office  of  88T  Development  has  dealt 
with  this  and  other  questions  extensively. 
Tht  sonic  boom  wlU  not  be  heard  along  the 
entire  route  of  the  SffT  as  it  must  fly  eub- 
sonlcally  at  each  end  of  its  flight  for  approxi- 
mately 100  mUee  when  approaching  and 
leaving  coastal  airports.  Hence,  Ufe  in  these 
coastal  regions  cannot  be  affected.  With  re- 
gard to  the  possible  effect  of  the  SST  sonic 
boom  on  marine  life.  Dr.  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences Committee  on  Oceanography.  Informs 
us  that — "A  substantial  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  on  the  effects  of  explosions  In  air, 
which  demonstrates  clearly  that  acoustic  en- 
ergy is  transmitted  very  inefficiently  from 
the  atmoapbare  to  the  ocean.  Other  expert- 
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nunts  on  ftttampta  to  izifloano*  tub  acotutl- 
ctnj  tn  tnvui  u  a«t«ct»M«.- 

A  BpecUl  report  to  tbe  8«Gm«r7  of  In- 
tartor  alio  Indlcataa  th«t  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  praBsurea  from  eozilc  boom  could 
h»ve  My  effect  on  aquatic  Ufo.  especially 
"alnoe  the  overpressuree  from  eonlc  booms 
ue  much  leaa  than  differences  In  prwsure 
between  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  imaU  ocean 
ware." 

For  more  than  30  years,  military  aircraft 
have  t>e«n  conducting  extensive  supersonic 
operation  off  the  East  and  West  coasu  of  the 
United  States,  u  well  as  other  ocean  areas 
throughout  the  world  To  date,  no  Oovem- 
mant  a«ancy  Including  the  Air  Force,  Navy 
and  the  Coast  Ouard  tiave  received  any  aonlc 
boom  oomplalnts  or  damage  clalma  resulting 
from  this  overoce&n  supersonic  opersMon. 
During  this  period  of  time,  boats  and  ships 
of  all  claaeea.  fishing  Industry  operations  and 
the  like  bave  bean  frequently  exposed  to 
soiuo  boom  with  no  adverse  effect  on  them. 
Statement 
Wall,  It  does  not  do  any  good  to  buUd 
these  two  prototypes,  for  they  wm  prore 
nothing.  Ttsy  are  not  going  to  prove  any- 
thing  about  the  strstoaphere.  We  ajrvady 
have  aU  kinds  of  military  planea  that  fly 
faster  than  this  one.  They  can  be  put  up  In 
the  stratosphere.  We  do  not  need  to  buDd 
a  prototype  to  prove  what  wUl  hspi>en' op 
there.  I  strongly  doubt  that  very  much  can 
be  proved  up  there,  In  any  event.  Tou  can 
Just  go  ahead  and  do  It  and  Bnd  out  whether 
yon  have  created  a  world  of  disaster  Be- 
cause what  you  are  dealing  with  at  85,000 
feet  is  the  very  fragile,  very  stable  atmfla- 
phere.  and  wa  do  not  have  a  great  deal  of 
knowladga  about  It. 

Response 

Kowhere  baa  It  been  claimed  that  the 
»le  purpose  of  the  8ST  Is  to  prora  out 
the  afreets  on  the  stratoepber*. 

First  and  foremost  the  objective  of  the 
Supersonic  Transport  Program  U  to  develop 
a  commercial  supersonic  airliner  which  to 
safe  for  the  passenger,  economically  sound 
for  the  world's  airlines,  and  whose  operat- 
ing parrformance  u  superior  to  that  of  any 
comparable  sjrpiane.  The  program  Is  an  In- 
vaiittMnt  Intended  to  Insure  the  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  of  a  vttally  Important 
aaotor  of  the  National  economy— air  trans- 
portation. 

_^  obJaotlTs  must  be  aeoompllsbed 
wlthtn  constraints  Imposed  by  the  Oorem- 
mant  to  protact  D.S.  and  world  clUMns 
Protection  Is  not  limited  to  passengers' 
safety  of  flight  but  Includes  protection  of 
world  dttoens  from  potential  hsmrda  of 
nolsa,  environmental  pollntlon,  tonic  boom 
ana  poaalbly  other  yet  unknown  phenome- 


If  thwa  wan  nothing  more  to  be  learned 
about  the  environment  than  could  be  learned 
using  cm™nt  equipment  and  If  sufficient 
data  ware  available  from  the  suggested 
sources,  there  would  be  no  environment 
questions  concerning  the  SST.  However  since 
there  Is  nothing  available  that  can  dupli- 
cate the  SST  fllghU.  and  since  the  environ, 
mental  quasuons  ooutlnua  to  exist  there 
appesis  to  be  no  substantlaUon  to  Senator 
Bayh'a  claim.  "••*# 

Now  Insofsr  as  ttia  employment  asoaots 
are  concerned.  It  has  already  been  amacT- 
Jtrated  and  continues  to  ba  demonstrated 
at  this  very  moment  that  jou  cannot  devaton 
programs  and  put  people  to  work  In  them 
Just  by  saying  ao.  ^^ 

We  do  not  hjkve  "all  kinds  of  miutarr 
planea  that  fly  taster  than  this  one"  and 
wa  have  nrae  that  can  sustain  supersonic 
fl^t  at  B8T  ranges.  There  are  none  of  the 
aBT  ilie  that  can  exceed  the  ipeed  oX  sound 
While  we  do  not  beUeve  there  U  any  nrob- 
lem  In  sustained  saparsonk;  fll^t  at  SST 
aiutudaa.  tha  only  aircraft  thatrauna  My- 


whare  close  to  bemg  able  to  gather  '*'*-i 
an  the  Ooncorae  and  TD-I44. 
StatemsHt 

It  Is  Uka  the  SST.  They  say  If  we  step  pro- 
ductl<m  It  will  not  make  any  dlfferanoa  be- 
cause someone  else  will  fly  It.  If  the  Bnsslaiw 
and  the  British  and  French  are  goU^  to 
build  their  Oonoordes  and  their  TU*144'a 
and  fly  them  In  the  stratosphere  and  poUuta 
the  earth  with  sonic  booms,  let  us  Join  them. 
If  they  are  going  to  engage  in  deeOuotlaoi 
we  have  to  Join  In  destruction,  too. 

So,  the  Jurisdiction  Is  In  mankind.  Zf  tliera 
Is  an  Issue  hero  which  Is  Important — and 
there  Is— and  which  Involves  all  mankind. 
It  Is  that  the  environment  Is  sharad  by  all 
mankind.  We  all  share  a  part  of  the  aama 
environment  In  the  oceans  and  In  the  atmoa- 
phere.  Bo,  we  share  a  responsibility. 

We  are  the  only  creature  that  Intnidaa  In- 
to the  environment,  dagradaa  It,  and  de- 
stroys It  for  other  craaturea.  Wa  have  a 
responslhiuty  to  protact  the  environment 
and  we  are  risking  great  danger  If  wa  go 
ahead  and  deploy  the  SST. 
JResponse 

Flrat  of  all.  to  my  knowledge,  no  one  from 
the  Department  of  Transportation  has  erar 
stated  that  we  should  Join  with  the  Bus- 
slans  and  the  British  and  French  for  the 
express  purpose  of  polluting  the  earth  with 
sonic  boom  as  these  statements  Imply  This 
la  an  absolute  distortion. 

Now  In  the  area  of  Jurlsdlotton  It  Is  sgraed 
that  this  reels  In  mankind.  10*0  should  tet 
responjflil]/.  Our  people  have  taken  the  lead 
m  sponsoring  research  efforts  In  order  to 
resolve  the  many  unknowns  associated  with 
such  a  program  as  thu.  We  are  acting  re- 
sponsibly toward  mankind's  Intereets  and 
to  suggest  that  our  effort  be  halted  would 
be  to  act  Irresponsibly. 

Statement 

V  Vi*  ."^^  PnnxM  to  bulM  the  two  la  to 
build  SOO  and  If  they  build  two  do  not 
forget  the  race  is  on  because  If  we  build 
It  the  French  and  the  British  will  feel  they 
have  to  buUd  It  and  subsldlie  It.  If  neces- 
sary, and  the  same  Is  true  of  the  Russlsns- 
but  If  we  do  not  build  It  and  tell  them  that 
they  cannot  land  It  here  in  this  country  the 
ball  game  Is  over.  It  Is  not  really  very  Im- 
portsnt  to  spend  money  to  find  a  quicker 
way  to  send  about  one-tenth  of  ona-hun- 
dredth  of  1  percent  of  the  pcroulatlon  or 
whatever  It  Is,  to  Europe. 

nC9ponw 

First  and  foremoat  the  objective  of  the 
Supersonic  Transport  Progr»m  Is  to  develop 
a  commercial  supereonlc  airliner  which  Is 
safe  for  the  passenger,  economically  sound 
for  the  world's  airlines,  and  whoae  operating 
performance  Is  superior  to  that  of  any  com- 
parable airplane.  The  program  is  an  Invest- 
ment Intended  to  Insure  the  continued 
growth  and  prosperity  of  a  vltaUy  Important 
.lector  of  the  National  economy— air  trans- 
portation. 

ThS  objective  must  be  acoompHahed  with- 
in constraints  imposed  by  the  Oovamment 
to  protect  VS.  and  world  citizens  Protec- 
tion Is  not  limited  to  paaeengera'  safety  of 
night  but  Includes  protection  of  world  da- 
aans  from  potential  hazards  of  noise  en- 
vironmental poHotlon,  aonlc  boom  and'  poa- 
albly other  yet  nnknown  phenomenon. 
Statemant 
Mr.  Preatdant,  I  tUlak  the  taatlmony  of 
Dr.  Klchard  Oarwln,  which  starts  on  page 
1833,  should  ba  put  in  the  Bxooxs  In  fuU 
because  I  can  t«u  from  the  maU  I  gat  that 
people  around  the  country  do  not  know  that 
the  President's  sclentlflc  oommlttaa  osma  out 
against  It  I  get  letters  from  people  saying 
"What  kind  of  a  nut  are  you?  Tou  do  not 
know  anything  about  englnaarlng  flight  Ton 
are  trying  to  stop  progress.  Tour  anvlrco- 
mental  qiuitlons  do  not  amount  to  taj- 
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thine.  Tfou  cannot  solva  them  tmta  you  gat 
the  supersonic  transport," 

"Hiey  do  not  know  that  the  bead  of  the 
aolentlflc  committee  for  the  Prealdant  la  on 
our  aide.  So  I  think  we  ought  to  put  It  In 
the  BaootB  ao  that  everybody  can  have  a 
caraful  look  at  what  Dr.  Oarwln  said. 
Reeponee 
WhlJa  wa  value  every  man's  opinion,  let 
u*  look  at  the  opinion  of  many  distinguished 
solantlsts  throughout  the  country. 

The  following  statement,  prepared  by  tba 
Prealdent's  Science  Adviser,  Or.  Edwanl  B. 
David,  Jr,  has  been  endoraed  by  a  group  of 
distinguished  American  scientists  who  op- 
posed the  action  of  the  United  States  Senate 
In  denying  funds  to  continue  experimental 
work  on  the  Supersonic  Transport  Aircraft: 
"The  recent  Senate  Action  denying  funds 
for  experimental  work  on  the  Supersonic 
Transport  represents  the  wnmg  approach  In 
dealing  with  new  technology.  Our  society 
must  not  suppress  technological  advances, 
but  through  research,  development,  and  ex- 
penmentatlon  make  sure  that  those  ad- 
vances are  obtained  without  undeslrad  aide 
affecta.  Instead  of  canceling  work  on  the  SST, 
we  should  mount  a  vigorous  program  of  ex- 
perimentation aimed  not  only  at  solving  the 
technical  problems  of  eoonomls  aupetaonlo 
transportation  but  also  at  assuring  no  unde- 
sirable effects." 

The  following  eminent  scientists  have  ex- 
pressed  Individual  support  for  this  suta- 
ment  (affiliations  an  given  for  Identlflcatlon 
purpoeea  only): 

Dr.  Harold  M.  Agsaw.  Loa  Alamoe  Bdentlflc 
lAbotatory.  Loa  Alamoa.  New  Uexloo:  Dr.  Kr- 
nast  W.  Anderson.  Iowa  State  Onlvaralty 
Amaa.  Iowa;  Dr.  Oharlea  A.  Berth.  Unlveralty 
of  Colorado.  Boulder.  Colorado:  Dr.  Raymond 
L.  Blapllnghofl.  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Waahlngton.  DC:  Dr.  Robert  A.  Char- 
pie,  Oabot  Corporation.  Boston.  Maoachu- 
setts. 

Also.  Seymour  J.  Deltchman,  Institute  for 
Defense  Analyses.  Arlington,  Vlrgliua:  Dr 
Stark  Draper.  MIT  InstTumentstlon  Labora- 
tory, Cambridge,  Massnchmetts;  Dr.  Eugene 
Fublnl  (formerly  IBM),  Washington  DO- 
Dr.  Thomsa  Gold.  Cornell  University  Ithaca 
New  Tork:  Dr,  Robert  Milton  Howe  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan. 

Also.  Dr.  RIchsrd  H  Jahns.  Stanford  tlnl- 
veralty.  Stanford.  California:  Dr  William  W 
Kellogg.  University  of  Colorndo,  Boulder 
Colorado:  Dr.  Winston  B.  Koch.  Bendlx  Cor- 
poration. Detroit.  Michigan:  Dr.  Eric  B 
Kraus.  University  of  Miami,  Coral  Oables 
Florida:  Dr.  Paul  W.  Kruse,  Jr..  Honeywell 
Inc..  South  Hopkins.  UlnneeoU. 

Also,  Dr.  Helmut  D  Landaberg,  University 
of  Maryland,  CoUege  Park,  Maryland;  Dr 
Frank  T.  McClure,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
Silver  Spring.  Maryland:  Dr.  William  O  Mc- 
Millan. Jr..  The  Band  Corporation  Santa 
Monica.  CalUonUa:  Dr.  Kuban  F.  Uattler 
TRW.  Inc.,  Radondo  Beach.  California-  Dr 
Rene  H.  Millar,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Also,  Dr.  WUbur  H.  Nelson,  University  of 
Michigan.  Ann  Arbor.  Michigan;  Dr.  William 
A.  Nlerenberg.  Scrlpps  Institution  of  (Ocean- 
ography, LaJolU,  California:  Priink  A.  Parker, 
Jr.,  Baaearch  Analysis  Corp ,  McLean  Vlr- 
gUUa;  Dr.  Walter  O.  Roberts.  Univ.  C!orp  At- 
mospheric Baaearch,  Boulder,  Colorado;  Dr 
Leonard  S.  Shelngold,  Ojrpomte-Tech.  Plan- 
ning, Inc.,  Waltham.  Maaaachuaatta. 

Also,  Dr  Ohauncey  Starr,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia, Los  Angeles,  California;  Earl  V  Statn- 
brugga,  Paclflc  Fire  Rating  Bureau.  San 
Francisco.  Cslllornla;  Dr.  Henry  S.  StlUwell 
University  of  nunols,  Urbarui.  nilnols;  Dr  O 
Ouy  SulU.  Oroaswlnds,  PUot  Knob  New 
York:  Dr.  Edward  Teller,  Dnlveralty  of  CaU- 
fomla.  Berkeley.  California. 

Alao,  Dr.  Frederick  E.  Tarman,  SUnfold 
Unlvorslty,  Stanford.  Calllomla:  Dr.  Milton  J 
Thompson,  University  of  Texas,  Austin, 
Texas;  Or,  O.  L.  Voa  lachan.  Obit  Sttit  fltat- 
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verflty,  ColumbuB,  Ohio;  utd  Dr.  Eric  A. 
Wklkar,  FenzuylvEuilA  SUte  UnlTsrslty,  Uni- 
versity P&rk.,  PennsylvanU. 

SUf  ATOI   HUGHXB 

statement 
We  would  be  lU-adTleed  U  we  took  on  faith 
the  uaurauoe  thmt  S81~a  would  be  banned 
from  Bylng  over  l»nd  areas  of  the  United 
States.  We  would  be  derelict  In  our  duties  i^ 
we  neglected  to  prees  for  this  leglalatlon  even 
before  we  vote  to  appropriate  any  fund*  for 
the  SST.  Z  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  be  put 
In  the  position  next  year.  If  funds  for  the 
SST  are  somehow  continued,  of  being  told 
that  our  restrictions  are  to  be  dlax^arded 
because  the  money  we  had  spent  on  the  BST 
would  be  wasted  anleas  it  was  allowed  to  fly 
over  laud  areas. 

Aetponse 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation have  stated  that  supersonic  flight 
which  would  produce  a  eonlc  boom  will  not 
be  permitted  over  the  United  States,  since 
that  pronouncement  in  September  1060,  the 
PAA  has  Issued  a  Motlce  of  Proposed  Bulc 
Mating  which  dearly  esc&bllahes  that  sonic 
booms  will  not  be  allowed  o'ftx  land  In  this 
country. 

An  addition  to  the  Prealdsnt'a  statement 
and  the  PAA  proposed  rule  concerning  aonlc 
boom.  Public  Law  S-4647  prohibiting  flights 
by  commercial  aircraft  at  ^mlc-boom  produc- 
ing speeds  over  the  United  SUtes,  its  estu- 
aries. Islands  and  territories  has  been  passed 
by  the  Senate,  and  awaits  only  action  by  the 
Bouae. 

Statement 

The  most  important  oonslderatlon  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  have  written  to  me 
has  been  the  predicted  tmpaet  of  the  S6T  on 
the  environment.  What  'Ifmsge  the  SST  wlU 
do  to  the  upper  atmoephere  remains  an  un- 
answered question.  What  damage  the  sonic 
boom  win  cause  U  more  certain,  because  we 
have  decided  to  bcui  such  boom-causing 
fllgbu  over  our  own  land.  More  research 
needs  to  be  done  on  these  questions,  of 
courae,  but  I  believe  that  the  wise  poUcy  is 
to  ask  and  answer  the  questions  flrst — then 
make  any  decision  to  go  ahead  with  pro- 
duction of  a  potentially  dangerous  plane. 
Jtetponse 

Tlie  Chairman  of  the  Working  Qroup  on 
CUmatlc  Effects  at  the  referenced  MIT-qwn- 
sored  meeting  was  Mr.  W.  W.  Kellogg,  Director 
of  the  Laboratory  of  Atmospheric  Sciences 
of  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric  Re- 
search. In  a  letter  to  the  Director  of  SST 
Development,  Mr.  Kellogg  made  the  follow- 
ing pertinent  observations  which  tend  to  dis- 
pel the  "expressed  great  concern"  .  .  . 

"The  purpose  of  this  letter  Is  to  clarify 
some  of  the  conclusions  of  tta«  report  of  the 
Study  on  CrlUcal  Environmental  Problems 
(SCEP,  commonly  known  as  the  MPT  Sum- 
mer Study)." 

"It  seems  that  one  particular  statement 
In  our  report  has  been  misunderstood  by  the 
press,  and  I  would  like  to  slake  the  record 
perfectly  dear." 

"Nowhere  have  we  indicated  that  we  be- 
lieve the  SST  development  shoiild  be  held  up 
or  delayed  pending  the  results  of  this  study." 

Additional  Inforxaatlon  which  should  al- 
leviate concerns  and  uncertainties  associated 
with  the  program  Is  contained  in  a  memo- 
randum to  the  President  from  Mr.  Russell  £. 
Train.  Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  It  states  in  part: 

"As  my  testimony  before  the  Joint  Xoo- 
nomlc  Committee  sought  to  make  clear,  Ui« 
concerns  and  uncertainties  which  this 
council  has  identified  relate  solely  to  the 
possible  future  operation  of  a  fleet  of  com- 
mercial SSTs.  The  two  prototype  SST  com- 
mercial aircraft,  as  proposed  by  the  Admin- 
istration, would  not  in  tbemselvee  give  rise 
to  any  significant  environmental  problem." 


St^ement 
Uy  point  la  that  we  have  not  yet  sunk 
as  much  as  othar  nations  Into  building  an 
SST.  Those  nations,  understandably,  want 
to  Justify  and  protect  their  Investment.  They, 
like  many  of  our  own  contractors,  want  to 
try  to  capture  the  supposedly  large  market 
for  SST's.  We  in  America,  however,  do  not 
need  the  SST  for  our  flne  aircraft  Industry 
to  survive.  Even  If  the  greatest  hopes  of 
these  nations  were  fulflUed — and  they  built 
a  popular  SST  while  we  did  not — our  own 
loss  would  be  relstlvely  minor:  At  the  most 
an  outflow  of  money  to  thoee  nations  and 
the  failure  of  some  Jobs  to  materlaliae.  Those 
are  minor  problems,  in  my  opinion,  because 
we  could  easily  make  up  the  difference  In 
foreign  sales  and  domestic  employment  by 
turning  our  aircraft  Industry  to  the  equally 
promising  fields  of  ahort-takeoff-and-landlng 
and  vertical -takeoff -and-landing  aircraft. 
Rcrpante 
Aside  from  the  statistics  which  totally 
disregard  the  true  Impact  on  people  In  tanns 
DC  career  disruptions,  family  dislocations, 
school  considerations,  etc.,  the  prototype 
phase  of  the  program  is  being  conducted 
only  to  demonstrate  the  viability  of  the  pro- 
duction aircraft.  In  the  production  phase, 
the  SST  will  provide  bO.CXX)  direct  Jobs  and 
more  ^.irobably  concern  160,000  Jobs.  These 
will  entail  high  paying  employ nwnt  for 
skilled  craftsmen  in  an  area  in  which  the 
United  States  is  dominant. 

To  def:.ult  the  SST  program  wlU  export 
this  employment  and  the  benefits  which 
accrue  as  a  result  of  such  employxnent  to 
foreign  countries.  That  we  should  strive  to 
move  from  a  position  of  dominance  to  one 
of  lesaer  stature  hardly  appears  a  reason- 
able approach  to  solving  employment  prob- 
lems of  this  country. 

Apparently  the  British  and  French  who 
are  building  the  supersonic  Concorde  air- 
craft are  not  In  agreement  that  an  SST  will 
be  regarded  as  not  being  useful  and  desir- 
able by  soc^ty. 

What  really  happens  when  a  U,S.  SST  is 
replaced  by  a  Coooorde?  The  demand  for 
goods  and  eervtoes  In  the  U£.  economy  ts 
Unite  and  in  a  competitive  economy  a  finite 
number  of  employees  are  required  to  pro- 
duce those  goods  and  services.  The  lo«  of 
U.S.  SST  sales  would  result  in  loea  of  both 
primary  and  indirect  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Prom  all  indications,  forfeiture  of  the  long- 
term  SST  prc^am.  In  favor  of  higher  Imme- 
diate welfare  expenditures  would  be  a  "penny 
wise-pound  fooUsh"  policy.  In  1968  the  net 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments 
from  aerospace  product  exports  was  %2.Q  bil- 
lion, of  which  %2.\  biUlon  was  in  civil  aircraft 
and  aircraft  parts.  Without  a  market  foUoW' 
on  to  the  large-capacity  subsonic  Jets,  that 
export  advantage  will  recede  and  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  U3.  aviation  leadership 
will  decline  or  disappear. 

Looking  only  at  the  aircraft  trade  account. 
the  balance  of  trade  impact  has  been  revised 
from  the  lfi6fl  estimate  of  a  %X1  billion  swing 
from  the  trade  effect  with  a  U5.  SST  pro- 
gram to  the  effect  without  an  SST  program. 
The  swing  In  the  aircraft  trade  account  un- 
der reaiutlc  assumptions  Is  now  estimated  to 
be  almost  100%  greater  or  »30  billion. 

The  greater  balance  of  trade  Impact  refleou 
several  more  realiatlo  business  considerations. 
Without  a  U.a.  GST.  a  Concorde  n  design 
with  better  economic  potential  is  highly 
prObablB.  Thare  are  indications  this  may  oc- 
cur in  any  event.  The  consortium  producing 
tba  Ar-aoofi  Is  estimating  sales  of  400  air- 
planes, excluding  U3.  airlines,  but  are  no 
doubt  ooontlng  on  aeles  to  U.S.  carriers  as 
replacement  for  the  737-300  and  tbe  DC-ft-30 
when  trafllo  density  necessitates.  OflMt 
agreements  providing  for  participation  by 
foreign  manufacturers  In  VS.  programs  are 


currently  in  effect  for  over  ga  billion,  and 
should  be  at  least  this  much  In  the  psrlod 
to  laoo. 

Tbe  higher  Impact  on  the  balance  of  trade 
reflects  tbe  sales  appeal  of  a  family  of  air- 
craft offered  by  foreign  manufacturers,  the 
Concorde /A-30OB/Mercure.  Without  an  SST. 
U^  Industry  will  be  offering  only  a  747/xri- 
jet  family.  There  are  no  plans  at  present  to 
produce  any  other  advanced  Jets,  particu- 
larly deelgos  that  would  be  competitive  with 
tbe  A-300B  and  the  Mercure.  It  Is  very  likely 
that  U.S.  airlines  will  be  interested  in  the 
two-engine  airbus  and  tbe  i34-seat  Mercure, 
in  view  of  sales  prices  that  win  probably  be 
below  thoee  of  the  jeU  now  offered  by  U.B. 
manufacturezi. 

Regarding  probable  production  of  V/STOL 
and  STOL  airplanes  to  replace  tbe  SST  Pro- 
gram, the  Industry  is  still  looking  for  a 
breakthrough  in  the  design  of  an  economi- 
cally viable  aircraft.  The  noise  and  other  en- 
vironmental problems  resulting  from  opera- 
tions at  doee-ln  airports  nt'or  urban  ocnters 
are  more  formidable  than  those  facing  the 
SST,  and  the  amounts  of  Oovamment  in- 
vestment Involved  could  be  much  greater. 
Statement 
Pollution  of  the  upper  atmosphere  w«6 
only  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  SST.  The 
other  environmental  argument  has  been  the 
ptiyslcal  and  enutlonal  damage  which  the 
noise  of  the  planee  might  cause.  Already  we 
are  blanket-ed  by  too  many  loud  nolsea.  Con- 
stant sonic  booms  would  be  unnerving,  to  say 
the  least.  The  Bldeline  nolsea  during  take  offff 
would  be  at  least  three  to  four  times  louder 
than  current  standards  and  at  least  four  to 
five  times  louder  than  the  current  747'b. 
Thoee  figures  oome  from  Russell  Train, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality.  Another  sclentut,  I3r. 
Richard  Oarwln.  predicted  the  astootthlng 
and  frightening  figure  of  nolae  equal  to  tb% 
simultaneous  takeoff  of  50  Jumbo  Jets. 
Rexpcmte 
In  keeping  the  noise  lasue  in  perspective. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mtf^ri  that  the  prepon- 
derance of  noise  complaints  originate  from 
tbe  community  as  opposed  to  airport  noise. 
The  UjS.  SST  wUl  actually  be  only  half  an- 
noying as  today's  707  and  DC-8.  over  the 
communty  and  today's  sideline  nolae  con- 
cerns are  relatively  new  in  airport  oonsid- 
eratlons.  For  example,  no  airport  in  the  free 
world  presently  requires  sideline  noise  lim- 
itations. Emphasis  has  been  on  approach  and 
take-off  noise.  In  this  regard,  testimony  was 
offered  by  the  Director  of  the  SST  Program 
in  bis  appearance  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Suboommlttee  as  follows: 

"I  bad  the  head  of  tbe  Port  of  New  Tork 
Authority  come  down  and  talk  to  us  recently. 
He  asKured  me  that  at  JFK.  they  have  yet  to 
have  their  first  civil  complaint  on  aldeUne 
noise.  Every  complaint  they  have  ever  had 
has  been  over  tbe  community. 

"This  la  a  good  point  to  make,  beeauae 
we  must  not  get  so  fascinated  with  a  taoh* 
nlcal  rule  that  we  think  sideline  oolea  will 
be  eo  bad  that  the  SST  Is  untenable.  THere 
\M  no  evidence  yet  as  to  what  tbe  prc^r 
sldMlne  nolae  level  of  acoeptanoe  reaUy  la. 

"We  have  Just  guessed  at  it  In  tbe  rulee 
fer  subsonic  Jete,"  .  .  . 

However,  long  before  the  UB.  SST  Is  built 
tbe  PAA  will  have  rules  governing  noise. 
The  vBfT  existence  of  the  Oonoorde  wbicb 
Is  Bchedulad  for  commercial  service  in  1073, 
will  moke  such  rulee  maodatory.  In  fact,  side- 
line and  community  noise  standards  for  su- 
personic aircraft  are  in  the  process  of  being 
developed  through  Advance  Notice  of  Pro- 
posed Rule  Making  (ANPBCAI)  Issued  «  Au- 
guest  1970  (Published  in  Federal  Beglster 
13fiF£.  laft&Aj, 

Stutemtnt 
Bow  much  win  t5l>  project  oostt  We  hare 
■pokon  many  ttmea  of  the  expense  flguree 
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and  X  turn  bMurd  a  lot  of  ttum  quot«d  sfalxi 
UxJmjr.  Tlie  offlclal  ertlmatea.  of  coiiwe,  were 
only  $l.Z  billion.  When  we  look  at  whmt  good 
oould  be  ftccompUahed  through  Ju«t  a  few 
mimon  doUan  In  neighborhood  health  oen- 
tera.  or  Job  retraining,  or  drug  treatment 
program*— It  la  ahocking  that  we  can  60 
easUr  M7  "only"  »1.3  bllUon.  That  ertlmate 
haa  now  been  Increaaed  by  f  IBO  mlUion  be- 
cause ot  Secretary  Volpe'a  etatemeat  that 
any  Oecreaee  In,  flacal  year  1»71  funding 
would  increase  costs  on  a  a-to-1  ratio. 

These  fig:ure«,  thenuelvea.  groeoly  under- 
•tate  the  probable  coat*.  Again  relying  on 
part  ezpenenoe  with  co«t  overrun*,  which 
have  been  so  ably  documented  by  Senator 
PaoxMsu,  we  can  feel  oonAdent  In  predicting 
that  the  ultimate  cost  to  the  OoTomment  of 
an  S3T  program  would  be  at  tea*t  ^£  blUlon 
and  perhaps  as  muc^  as  $7  bUllon. 
Asiponse 
The  11,383  mUllon  estimate  Is  the  gorem- 
ment  estimate  and  not  the  contractors.  The 
contractors,  Boeing  and  OE,  are  not  m  agree- 
ment with  this  government  estimate  and  be- 
lieve that  the  cost  will  be  less.  They  are  stUI 
Irtannlng  to  their  lower  figures  and  schedul- 
ing November  1873  as  flrat  Qlght  date. 

On  this  point  the  Prealdent  of  Boeing, 
Mr.  T.  Wilson  presented  his  position  in  a 
letter  which  has  been  made  a  part  of  bis 
testimony.  The  letter  states  in  part: 

"I  would  state  further  on  this  subject  that 
there  is  no  overrxin  of  program  cost  estimates 
at  this  time,  aor  any  critical  schedule  slip- 
page. As  a  matter  of  Interest  we  are  com- 
pleting one  of  our  major  flsoal  "70  objective*. 
that  being  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  full-scale  Class  II  structurea  mook-up 
within  schedule  and  budget.** 

To  further  assure  that  8ST  coat  targets 
wQl  be  soBt  the  following  elements  of  the 
overall  ooet  m*nagement  system  provide  the 
confidenoe  that  cost  ovemma  above  this 
number  will  not  occur. 

1.  The  contracts  require  early  notification 
of  any  potential  overran  in  any  funding  pe- 
riod and  the  Ooremment  Is  not  obligated  to 
fund  the  overrun  but  can  terminate  the 
program. 

a.  The  oontractfi  require  notification  of  any 
estim»ted  deviation  from  total  cost  of  6%, 
If  the  Government  elects  not  to  proceed  with 
the  program,  the  contractor  is  refunded  only 
a  portion  of  his  share. 

3.  The  contractors  share  26%  of  all  allow- 
able ooats  over  their  coet  incentive  points. 
This  same  cost  sharing  arrangement  Is  passed 
on  to  many  of  Boeing's  first  tier  major  sub- 
contractors. 

4.  There  Is  no  escalation  clause  that  would 
allow  the  cost  incentive  point  to  change  with 
price  level  increases. 

5.  There  1*  no  limit  to  manufactursiEB  U- 
ability — no  ceUlng  on  the  amount  they  may 
be  required  to  share. 

0.  The  contractor  and  08TD  management 
control  systems  are  predictive  and  provide 
sufllelent  Information  to  forecast  probable 
program  outcome. 

7.  Program  ooet  data  are  available  to  the 
Congreas  and  deviations  from  planned  ez- 
peadltum  an  nibjeot  to  Congraaslonal  Re- 
view. 

Certain  witnesses  have  expressed  "their 
opinions"  or  "belief*"  about  the  86T  program 
cosu  tocr»aslng.  Such  statemenU  ignore  the 
fact  that  expenditures  of  both  oontTaotcn 
have  consistently  run  below  and  are  eorrently 
below  the  predicted  expenditure  level*.  More 
significantly,  overlooked  Is  the  fact  that  all 
C'jst  overruns  require  the  oontractcrs'  rate  of 
cost  expenditure  to  Increase  150%.  It  la  un- 
likely that  the  manufaoturera  would  vigor- 
ously proceed  with  thla  program  or  assure  the 
Administration  of  their  financial  forecasting 
If  there  were  any  reasonable  pooslblllty  of  a 
substantial  additional  financial  burden. 

The  welfare  problem  of  the  1970a  derives 
from  the  planning  of  the  IMo*.  We  must  not 
default  on  the  forward-looking  prograaia  un- 
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<ler  development  now,  but  mxut  raoognlse 
that  bsnaflts  to  the  public  will  be  dellTerad 
In  the  IBSOa.  The  3ST  Is  such  ■  progmn:  It 
provides  Jobs,  national  revenuea  and'  a 
healthy  Industry  In  the  19806  in  return  for  a 
"loan"  to  the  Industry  In  the  1070a.  The  pri- 
ority ot  preaervtng  and  nutonng  seed  oom 
for  future  crops  mum  always  outweigh  the 
dealre  to  satisfy  Immediate  hunger  pangs. 
Statement 
The  huge  anticipated  ooet  ot  the  SST  la 
only  part  of  the  problem.  Let  us  remember 
who  la  paying  the  coat— the  American  »i- 
payers — au  of  us  together.  Everyone  Is  foot- 
ing the  blU  despite  the  fact  that  very  few 
people  wlU  ever  be  able  to  fly  In  these  planes. 
8STS  will  not  be  permitted  to  fly  within 
our  own  country.  Not  that  many  people  fly 
overaeaa.  And  the  high  purchase  price  and 
tremendous  of)erattng  coats  make  It  unlike- 
ly that  we  will  see  any  lowering  of  prices. 
That  WHS  one  ot  the  supposed  beneflti  of  the 
jumbo  Jets,  but  air  tares  have  continued 
to  rise.  Thua,  everyone  would  be  taied  so 
that  a  few  people  would  be  able  to  get  to 
Paris  faster. 

lte«poiM« 
To  put  the  role  ot  American  air  travellers 
In  proper  perspective  It  should  be  noted  that 
air  travel  la  considered  a  dominant  mode 
ot  travel  which  Is  continually  growing  In 
1889  over  60  million  dtuena  (26%  of  XJS 
population)  travelled  by  air.  In  198S  it  la 
estimated  that  over  151  mllUon  cltlMns  will 
be  traveUlng  by  air.  25  mllUon  on  Interna- 
tional routes  planned  to  be  serviced  by  the 
38Ts.  Without  a  new  generation  airplane 
having  the  productivity  and  capability  of 
the  va.  SST  the  demand  for  larger  fleets 
would  have  slgnlflcant  repercuaslons  on  air- 
ways congenion,  airports,  airline*  and  on 
tare  levela  and  traffic  growth. 

Advantagee  ot  the  SST  an  not  limited 
solely  to  saving  time  for  oJr  traveUers.  The 
Importance  of  the  SST  In  providing  service 
to  the  public  Is  further  emphasised  by  the 
fact  that  In  IB85  fewer  8ST"s  will  carry  as 
many  passengers  aa  the  total  I8fi9  Free 
World  tralBc.  Further,  the  SSTs  potential 
benefits  are  manifold.  They  will  provide  sub- 
sUntlal  employment,  national  benefits 
which  will  be  realized  In  au  areaa  of  soo- 
notnlo  life  of  the  Naaon;  m  helping  to  main- 
tain a  strong,  competitive  aircraft  and  air- 
line Industry,  contrlbnttng  technological 
techniques  m  manufacturing  and  materials 
applicable  throughout  all  Industry  and  pro- 
viding a  poattlvo  contrlbuUon  to  the  OjS 
balance  of  paymenta  through  the  export 
trade  account. 

Sfotemmt 
Oondder.  tor  Instance,  the  slippage  which 
has  occurred  between  the  charaetatlatlca 
specified  In  the  original  SST  contract  and 
those  of  the  planned  prototypea.  The  n(^se 
level,  measured  In  perceived  noise  decibels, 
has  been  allowed  to  Increaae  for  takeoff  from 
93  to  110,  for  approach  from  loa  to  lij 
and  for  airport  noise  from  118  to  129.  At  the 
same  time,  other  characterlstlca  have  been 
allowed  to  slip.  Speed  required  for  liftoff  has 
been  Increased  from  183  knrts  to  197  knots 
This  wui  require  a  much  longer  runway-^ 
10,300  feet  Instead  of  the  planned  7*10. 

iXiponse 
The  Uvnds  In  parforauuioe  oharaoterlstlaB 
for  the  VS.  SST  are  contlnoaUy  monitored 
with  respect  to  the  program  objecuvea.  After 
Boeing  was  selected  to  design  and  build  the 
0.8.  SST  a  crueui  development  was  the 
critical  weight  build-up  as  they  entered  de- 
tail deelgn,  test,  and  analysis  ot  the  Boeing 
variable  sweep  aircraft.  As  more  detmUad 
englneerlnc  design  data  became  arallahle,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  original  perfcrm- 
ance  objectives  oould  not  bs  met  with  the 
wlabla  sweep  configuration.  This  was  prl- 
manly  due  to  prohibitive  weight  penalties 
rsqulred  to  correct  aerodynamic  oootrol  dUB- 
cultlee  and  aaaoelated  aaroelaatlc  problams. 


After  Intensive  Investigation  ot  poesllila  al- 
ternative approaches  on  Improved  fixed  wing 
design  was  selected,  the  3707-300. 

■nie  moderately  swept  delta  wing  with  a 
horizontal  tall  has  good  supersonic  perform- 
ance as  weU  as  good  takeoff,  landing  and 
subsomc  cruise  characterlstlca  for  the  3707- 
300. 

Tokeoff'landing  per/ormanee 
Although  there  was  a  moderate  Increase 
In  takeolf  and  landing  speed,  the  field  length 
requirements  are  met  with  substantial  mar- 
gins. This  aasurea  the  2707-300  has  the  capa- 
bility to  use  eilaung  airport  runways  without 
costly  Increases  In  runway  lengths. 
Range,  payloai  and  speed 
The  production  aircraft  range  and  payload 
objeouvea  have  been  Increaaed  while  maln- 
tammg  the  same  cruise  speed  requirements 
of  Mach  2.7.  The  higher  payloed  translates 
Into  more  productivity  with  the  Increase  In 
numbera  ot  passengers  from  277  to  398. 
Nolle  charactemttca 
Generally,  the  noise  characterutlcs  are  In 
ime  with  the  Phase  in  RFP  objectives.  Major 
emphasis  on  noise  suppression  has  led  to  In- 
creased  knowledge  of  the  Jet  engine  noise 
phenomena  which  will  result  In  a  minimum 
attainable  noise  Impact  from  the  SST.  Oom- 
muiuty  noise  of  the  SST  Is  slgnlfloanUy  less 
than  from  many  current  subsonic  aircraft 
In  fact,  SST  noise  levels  while  over  the  com- 
munity after  takeoff  and  during  landing  ap- 
proach are  the  same  as  In  the  PAAs  noise 
rule  tor  new   aircraft.  It  la  doubtful  that 
many  of   the   long-range  mternatlonal   lets 
currenUy   In    semce   will   ever    be   able   to 
achieve  these  leveU  and  sUll  have  an  eco- 
nomically   viable    retrofitted    aircraft.    Em- 
phasla  la  being  directed  to  reduce  the  aide- 
line  noise  without  degrading  the  exceUent 
community  noise  characterutlcs.  The  objec- 
tive of  S6T  noise  reduction  research  Is  to  re- 
duce these  sideline  noise  levels  by  60%  by  the 
time  the  Production  SST  goes  Into  service. 
The  knowledge  and  technology  Improve- 
ments  made   during    the    prototype   design 
and   fli^t    test    program    will    be    used    to 
achieve  the  desired  range/payload  and  noise 
objective  In  the  production  aircraft  designs. 
Load  tests  of  the  airframe  will  enable  the 
structure  to  be  Improved  as  planned  to  carry 
the  larger  design  gross  weight  more  efficient- 
ly. The  advanced  tooling  concepts  planned 
for  the  prototype  aircraft  also  provide  for 
structural  growth  without  recourse  to  new 
tooling.    Planned    aerodynamic    and   engine 
technology  Improvements  wUI  also  contribute 
significantly  to  Improved  aircraft  perform- 
ance characteristics. 

We  have  tightened  up  as  far  as  the  Uhlted 
States  Is  concerned.  The  PAA  Issued  a  rule 
In  November  1909  which  established  noise 
levels  for  subsonic  aircraft.  Subeeqoantly, 
the  FAA  Issued  on  4  August  1970  an  Ad- 
vanced Notice  of  Propoeed  Bule  Making  to 
establish  noise  levels  for  clrtl  supenonlo 
transport  aircraft. 

The  SST  noise  objectives  have  been  lower- 
ed as  much  as  la  technologically  pracUcable 
and  appropriate  for  the  particular  design 
since  the  start  ot  the  program  In  1983.  A  com- 
parison of  these  objeouves  with  noise  levels 
ot  sutuonlc  Jets  of  ths  same  time  period  fol- 
lows: 
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comptrlson, 

5tatem«fi( 
Never  before  has  the  UJS.  Oovenmient 
Bubeldlaed  a  purely  commercial  airplane. 
In  lOSl  the  Congress  rejected  a  demand 
to  support  development  of  commercial  jeta. 
But  the  airplane  manufacturers  thotight 
they  could  profit  from  such  development,  so 
ihey  went  ahead  on  their  own.  Our  leader- 
&hip  today  Is  the  result  of  their  competlUve- 
neas.  They  not  only  took  over  the  field  from 
the  British,  who  first  developed  a  commercial 
Jet,  but  they  did  It  all  on  their  own.  If  there 
really  is  such  a  profit  to  be  made  In  building 
SST's,  the  eompanlee  will  act  on  their  own. 
If  the  risks  are  too  great,  so  be  It. 
iie«poTMe 

Oovemment  financial  assistance  to  the 
Superaonlo  Transport  Program  Is  not  much 
dlSarent  than  the  aid  that  the  government 
has  given  directly  or  Indirectly  to  major  ad- 
vancements in  conmierclal  air  transportation 
over  the  post  30  years  through  the  develop- 
ment of  military  aircraft  and  engines.  Dur- 
ing World  War  n  large  military  orders  for 
the  C-64  (I>C-4)  C-llB  (DO-fi)  and  the  C-lUl 
iOonstellatlon)  provided  the  development 
and  production  base  for  the  fine  propeller 
driven  commercial  fieets  of  the  40's  and  60's. 
In  the  early  1960'a  the  B-47  program  provided 
the  key  to  Jet  engine  application  to  large 
swept  wmg  aircraft.  The  B-6a  followed  shortly 
entering  service  In  ig&8.  llie  bulk  of  this  de- 
velopment hod  direct  appllcauon  to  the  com- 
mercial subsonic  Jet  aircraft. 

In  parallel  with  the  B-63  program  Boeing 
built  a  commercial  Jet  prototype  867-80 
model,  a  bold  and  unprecedented  develop- 
ment  effort  re<iulrlng  some  C16  rallllon  of 
company  money  on  a  high-risk  program.  Ex- 
perience from  this  "dash  80"  program  and  the 
&-47,  B-ea.  and  KC-ias  military  programs  led 
to  the  707,  the  fint  American  oommercial  Jet 
transport. 

During  this  same  time  period,  the  mid 
1060's,  Douglas  Aircraft  also  obtained  neces- 
sary data  and  experience  on  high  perform- 
anoe  swept  wing  Jets  from  the  B-6a  and  KC~ 
136  programs  and  their  own  ASD  and  B-W 
programs  that  were  applied  to  the  DC-8. 
Again,  aa  in  the  case  of  Boeing,  Douglas  heav- 
ily depended  on  military  funded  programs  to 
provide  the  technical  know  how,  and  on  al- 
ready developed  equipment  that  was  appli- 
cable to  commercial  Jets.  Thus  the  commer- 
cial Jet  transports  flying  today  had  a  teoh- 
nology  base  resulting  from  over  a  10  year 
period  of  large  goverunwnt  development  test 
and  production  programs. 

More  recently  the  Boeing  747  was  a  daring 
venture  to  Introduce  the  wide  bodied  "Jumbo 
Jets."  In  this  case,  Boeing  had  unsuccessfully 
bid  on  the  C-6  program  but  was  reimbursed 
by  the  Oovemment  by  approximately  96  mil- 
lion on  a  cost  aharlDg  basis  during  the  pro- 
gram definition  and  deelgn  competition 
phases.  Based  on  this  competition  experience, 
the  company  took  the  gamble  that  an  air- 
craft that  slz»  could  be  made  Into  a  aleable 
commercial  transport. 

From  the  foregoing,  It  la  apparent  that 
commercial  aircraft  develc^ment  has  been 
Oovemment  supported  one  way  or  ft"oth«r 
many  times.  Oovemment  participation  In  the 
SST  prototype  program  should  not  therefore, 
be  considered  extraonlinary  or  as  a  detri- 
ment. The  $1.3  billion  required  to  develop  the 
ear  is  sUnply  too  large  •  prioa  tag  to  opect 


oontracton  and  financial  concerns  to  pick  t^. 
Government  financing  of  other  transporta- 
tion programs  m  shipping  and  railroads  has 
occurred  In  the  history  of  our  country  when 
the  magnitude  of  the  effort  was  beyond  in- 
dustries' financial  capabilities. 

The  one  unique  feature  of  the  SST  proto- 
type financial  arrangement  is  that  the  tax- 
payers will  get  their  Investment  back,  with 
l;iterest.  By  the  time  the  800th  airplane  Is 
built  the  government  will,  through  royalties, 
get  back  iu  $1.3  bUUon.  By  the  sale  of  the 
fiOOtb  airplane  it  will  receive  another  billion. 
Under  terms  of  the  contract  the  Oovemment 
will  pay  for  about  76%  of  the  costs  The 
remaining  34%  is  being  financed  by  the  par- 
ticipating oontractors  Boeing  and  OE. 

Initially  the  Oovernment's  participation 
is  an  Investment  as  opposed  to  a  subsidy 
and  Is  restricted  to  the  development  phase. 
The  feasibility  of  industry  financing  of 
the  development  phase  has  been  conaldsred 
on  n\miero\i8  occasions.  The  answer  Is  quite 
uncomplicated — no  single  manufacturer  in 
ihe  aircraft  industry  has  the  abUlty  to  do 
this  through  normal  oommercial  channels 
and  parucularly  so  far  in  advance  of  having 
a  prototype  aircraft  with  which  to  evaluate 
the  production  program  risks. 

One  definitive  measure  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  la  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  Concorde  program  Is  being  financed 
by  two  governments — the  British  and  the 
French.  The  other  supersonic  aircraft,  the 
TCf-144,  Is  being  financed  by  the  Russians. 
In  neither  of  these  programs  Is  there  any 
participation  by  the  manufacttu-ers  or  by 
iHrllnes — they  are  totaUy  government 
Onanced. 

Our  own  program  has  been  designed  to 
maintain  the  normal  commercial  relation- 
ship between  the  manufacturers  and  the 
airlines  while  assuring  that  the  program 
moves  forward.  In  accomplishing  this  we 
have  required  the  manufacturers  to  become 
risk  participants  in  the  development  phase. 
By  contractual  agreement  ttelr  participa- 
tion also  works  as  a  cost  containment  meas- 
vire  in  that  their  share  becomes  Increasingly 
burdensome  as  program  costs  move  beyond 
established  amounte. 

More  specifically  there  are  three  basic  types 
of  Investments  which  the  manufacturers  will 
make  In  the  program.  These  involve  (1)  a 
Khare  of  the  allowable  contract  costs,  (3) 
t  umtshing  of  test  Ing  and  manufacturing 
facilities,  and  (3)  nonallowable  ooets  which 
must  be  bome  totally  by  the  manufacturer. 
It  18  estimated  that  through  the  development 
phase  these  three  types  of  investments  will 
total  1328  million  for  Boeing  and  tM  mil- 
lion for  General  Electric. 

Statement 
The  current  plan  calls  for  the  JJJS.  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  90  percent  of  develop- 
ment costo  of  the  SST.  Despite  this  huge  con- 
tribution, the  companies  will  reap  most  of 
the  profits.  Boeing.  It  Is  estimated,  will  make 
a  1150  million  profit  If  13S  planes  are  sold — 
yet  the  Government  will  still  be  taking  a 
$1.3  billion  loBs.  If  the  n^^'niim  predicted 
number  of  planes  are  sold — 450  or  bo — the 
Government  will  get  back  $1  billion  more 
than  It  spent.  Yet  Boeing  will  make  a  stag- 
gering profit  of  M.S  btllioa.  That  profit,  for 
which  Boeing  risked  only  10  percent  of  the 
development  costs,  would  be  enough  to 
finance  our  current  levels  of  expenditures 
for  disease  prevention  and  control,  environ- 
mental besklth  problems,  and  consumer  pro- 
tection for  10  years.  In  other  words.  Boeing 
would  receive  in  profits  more  than  10  times 
the  amount  of  funds  which  our  society  would 
put  Into  programs  to  protect  us  ftt>m  Just 
such  TnarhlnM. 

Responte 
The  above  profit  figures  are  obviously  ah- 
surd.  since  they  Indicate  either  HO-B  million 
profit  per  airplane,  depending  on  what  fig- 
ures are  need.  Hoinver,  no  aircraft  manu- 


facturer In  the  past  has  been  able  to  break 
even  on  lees  than  300  or  250  airplanes. 

Boeing's  profit  for  a  600-SST  Prt:.gram  is 
estimated  at  a  maximum  of  M  million  be/ore 
lazes,  after  allowing  for  Interest  and  oom- 
mercial expenses.  Thla  Is  reduced  to  83  mil- 
lion after  taxes,  or  about  a  6%  margin, 
which  Is  leee  than  most  manufacturimg  in- 
dustries would  be  willing  to  make  and  stay 
Id  bu&lnesB. 

The  Senator's  statement  seems  to  imply 
that  It  would  be  wrong  for  Boeing  to  reaUae 
a  profit,  after  investing  Its  own  funds,  facul- 
ties and  key  personnel  for  over  16  years 
without  getting  back  one  penny  in  return. 
If  proflu  were  not  available,  the  various 
levels  ot  government  would  have  no  tax  funds 
to  support  the  many  health  and  education 
programs  In  existence  today  and  into  the 
future.  Placing  the  aircraft  industry  in  a 
second-rate  poeltlon  will  only  reduce  the 
source  of  tax  revenues  in  the  future. 
^atemenf 

No  one  argues  the  legitimacy  of  a  fair 
profit  in  our  free  enterprise  aystem.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  people 
would  tolerate  such  a  lopdded  dedication 
of  public  tax  money  to  private  profitmaking. 
The  only  reasons  the  people  are  not  pro- 
claiming their  outrage  ore,  first,  that  they 
ore  not  aware  of  the  contract  provisions, 
and  second,  that  they  doubt — as  I  do — that 
fiuch  profits  will  be  forthcoming  in  sales  of 
such  a  small  return  on  the  public's  invest- 
ment is  a  bad  principle. 

Besponse 

Our  county  is  not  the  only  one  that  recog- 
nize* the  public  value  of  8ST:b.  The  impor- 
tance of  government  involvement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  a  supersonic  transport  was  most 
clearly  stated  by  Sir  George  Edwards,  man- 
aging director  of  British  Aircraft  Corpora- 
tion (builder  of  the  Concorde  SST)  In  a  x«-> 
cent  speech  at  Oxford  University. 

Edwards  said  that  It  now  has  to  be  ac- 
cepted that  the  main  partner  for  high  tech- 
nology industry  haa  to  be  the  goremment, 
and  he  added : 

"The  product  of  risk  and  investment  re- 
quired is  too  great,  and  the  monies  them- 
selvee  too  large  for  It  to  be  any  other  way 
If  we  are  to  gain  the  large  world  market 
prises  which  Britain  has  to  win,  and  must 
continue  to  win,  if  she  Is  to  survive." 

"In  fact,  the  time  has  already  come  when 
really  big  ventures  to  the  frontiers  of  knowl- 
edge involve  too  much  money  for  one  gov- 
ernment on  its  own.  even  if  the  government 
is  that  of  the  United  sutea." 

The  accusation  has  been  unfairly  made 
that  even  If  the  plane  la  a  hlg  sucoeea,  the 
Oovemment  gets  its  money  back  with  only 
4.3  percent  interest — less  than  the  Federal 
Oovemment  pays  for  money  its  borrows. 
Keeping  In  mind  that  the  Oovemment  does 
not  compete  with  financial  agencies  on  the 
rate  of  leans,  the  following  points  are  "I'^'lt : 

1.  The  4.3%  repreaents  only  the  royalty  re- 
turn to  the  Oovemment.  considering  the 
time  value  of  money,  in  strict  dollar  tetma, 
this  is  a  933  billion  return  for  a  813  billion 
Investment  or  nearly  60%. 

3.  Direct  tax  benefits  of  more  than  80  bil- 
lion are  not  Included.  Considering  thla  a^>eot. 
the  return  Is  lfl.7%  on  sales  ol  600  aircraft. 

3.  The  related  benefits  of  150.000  Jobs,  over 
t23  blUlon  swing  In  positive  balance  of  trade, 
of  technological  fallout,  of  reduced  adverse 
environmental  effects  as  opposed  to  all  SSTs 
buut  by  foreign  nations,  of  the  International 
marketing  advantage  of  demonstrated  avia- 
tion leadership,  are  not  included. 
Statement 

The  argumenU  for  going  ahead  with  the 
SST  are  not  very  strong.  I  have  already  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  our  prestige  in  air- 
craft production  Is  not  so  shaky  that  this 
coetly  supersonic  gamble  Is  required  to  shore 
It  up.  TUB  poealble  adveree  effect  on  the 
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baUno*  of  paymanu  u  unclear — both  be- 
eauM  of  the  dUBcolty  in  m<|fc;ing  each  pre- 
dlctlona  and  becauM  of  the  altematlTe  de- 
TBlopmenta  which  might  be  made  to  oSMt 
losMO  to  buy  foreign  aircraft. 
Betpoiue 

NaUooal  prestige  is  not  an  input  Into  the 
B8T  Prograni  but  rather  U  an  output  which 
aaoeeaarUy  attachee.  It  is  something  which 
la  earned  when  our  free  enterprise  lyBtem 
plana  ahead,  succeeds  in  competing  with  the 
nation  ■ttaed  systems  abroad,  and  produces 
benefits  for  the  nation  as  a  whole.  As  the 
Seeretacy   of   Commerce  suboilsslon   to   the 

President  in  early  August  1870  poinU  out 

"An  American  88T  program  will  wftjian  a 
higher  level  ot  employment  In  thoae  areas 
where  aircraft  manufacturing  is  couddered 
a  aubstantlally  stronger  industry,  and  a  mora 
manageable  International  On&nclal  poeltlon." 

Looking  CBily  at  the  aircraft  tzade  account, 
the  bal&noe  of  trade  Impact  has  been  revised 
from  the  19«a  estimate  of  a  $n  btlllon  HWlng 
from  the  trade  effect  with  a  U.3.  SST  pro- 
gram to  the  effect  without  ui  SST  program. 
The  swing  in  the  aircraft  trade  account 
under  realistic  assumptions  Is  now  estimated 
to  be  almost  100%  greater  or  WO  btlUon.  The 
two  estimates  are  compared  In  the  foUowlnB 
table: 
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Th*  gnater  babuue  at  tnda  Imiwet  nOacu 
MTeral  won  realistic  btislneaa  cooaUlermtloiu. 
Without  a  U3.  SST  a  Concorde  n  dMlga  wlttl 
bettar  ecoaonUc  potential  la  highly  pn>bab]«. 
There  are  mdlcatlonj  this  may  occur  In  any 
event.  The  conaortlum  producing  the  A-300B 
la  eatUnaUng  sales  of  400  alrplanea,  excluding 
VS.  alrlloea,  but  are  no  doubt  counting  on 
salea  to  n.a.  carrlera  aa  replacement  for  the 
737-800  and  the  DO-e-30  whan  traffic  denalty 
nnfieaaltatiai. 

Statement 
TodKy.  w*  an  aakad  to  llnauee  the  begin- 
olog  of  a  potentlaUy  danfeKiaa  program  that 
la  oartalA  to  miiltlply  actooouuiacttUy. 

1  would  like  to  point  out  that  I  am  saying 
"pocasttally."  The  queatloni  ot  ecology  have 
not  been  determined  with  finality  on  either 
Bide  of  the  queetlon.  but  If  past  hlatory  with 
such  projecta  la  any  guide,  once  «a  sra 
underway  with  tba  SST,  the  ooune  will  ba 
Irreverslbla. 

Beaponte 
Tba  DOT  waa  aware  or  Ha  reeponalbuity  to 
the  pubUe  to  have  an  independent  appralaal 
oltha  resaareh  program  being  formulated  to 
reaolTe  atmoapheno  uncartatnties:  to  Inaun 
that  the  raaaareta  effort  ■  ao  structured  aa 
to  produce  the  answers  which  will  be  needed 
to  make  a  decision  regarding  produoUon  of 
the  U.8  SST.  Thus  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Technical  Advlaory  Boejd,  (OTAB),  a 
group  of  16  top  noQ-govemmant  academic 
prafeaalonal  and  Induatcy  leadan  ware  aaked 
to  oonaldar  the  uncertalntlea  ralaed,  to  ex- 
amine research  already  ecoompllahed  and 
ctoteiuilne  If  the  reaearch  program  being  de- 
veloped by  DOT  in  coordination  with  the 
SST  Environmental  Advlaory  Oommlttee, 
NOAA  and  other  supporting  agendas,  Is  In- 
deed adequate  and  timely. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
carefully  separated  prototype  development 
fitjm  possible  future  commercial  develop- 
ment. The  SST  development  program  la  com- 
mitted to  the  development  of  prototype  air- 
craft that  win  demonatiate  the  pertormanoe. 


economics,  safety  and  environmental  qual- 
ities of  the  design  before  proceeding  Into 
large-scale  production.  The  dcclalon  to  pro- 
ceed Into  commercial  production  of  the  SST 
la  not  scheduled  to  be  made  by  the  United 
Stotes  until  1973.  If  at  that  time  the  environ- 
ment  or  noise  aspects  of  the  producuon  SST 
are  assessed  to  be  unacceptable,  the  program 
office  would  recommend  t^awf.in^tifm. 
Statement 
Mr.  Prealdent,  we  face  a  real  dilemma  If 
we  conunue  with  the  SST.  Klther  we  will 
condemn  ourselves  to  frequent  eonlc  booms, 
or  we  will  have  ao  IneOolent,  fuel-gulptnff 
plane  that  will   add   to  our  air  ponutlSn! 

Blther  nolae  pollution  or  air  poUutlon we 

can  not  escape  the  problems. 

Aesponje 
SST  program  deelalona  ban  been  baaed  on 
the  assumption  that  the  SST  la  to  ba  op«r- 
ated  primarily  on  International,  lox^  range, 
over  water  filghta.  Even  so.  the  SST  nMckat  Is 
estimated  to  be  600  aircraft  which  ylalda  an 
economically  attractive  return  on  Invaatment 
for  the  production  program.  Therefore,  Ita 
eoonomlc  success  Is  not  dependant  ap<m 
suparaonlc  flight  over  land. 

The  President  and  Secretary  Volpe  have 
aald,  "It  Is  the  unequivocal  policy  of  this  Ad- 
mlnutratlon  that  SSTs  will  not  be  operated 
In  the  United  Statee  at  apeeda  which  produce 
sonic  booms  on  the  ground." 

Tlie  rAA  Issued  a  Notice  of  Proposed  Rule 
Uaklng  on  It  AprU  1B70  which  fcrmallzaa 
thla  edict.  In  addition,  a  proposed  law  to  this 
effect  has  recently  been  Introduced  In  Con- 
gress and  already  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  results  from  the  noise  reaearch  pro- 
gram have  a  high  degree  of  piobabUlty  of 
providing  the  knowledge  required  to  achieve 
the  SST  production  nolae  objecuvaa.  Thla  la 
true  because  the  Jet  noise  mrpranaliiii  tech- 
nology to  obtain  this  significant  reduction  la 
considered  within  the  demonatrated  art.  We 
are  hopeful  that  thU  noise  research  program 
will  develop  methoda  for  achieving  even 
greater  reduction  of  noise  levela  than  the 
current  objectives  require.  The  SST,  In  order 
to  be  a  successful  commercial  air  transport, 
must  achieve  noise  characteristics  compatible 
with  the  airports  from  which  It  will  operate 
and  cause  no  significant  detrlnwntal  advaras 
affect  to  the  world's  envlroiunent. 

Other  potential  polluting  aspeote  of  the 
SST  wui  be  examined  In  depth  by  established 
environmental  panels  prior  to  production 
dedalon. 

Statement 
The  petming  conference  report.  I  am  happy 
to  say,  contains  »6a  million  for  payments  to 
air  carriers  so  that  they  can  continue  to 
provide  some  service.  I  do  not  know  how 
mucai  would  be  required  for  fully  adequate 
service.  But  1  do  beUeve  that  we  should  put 
a  much  higher  priority  on  Improving  do- 
meetlo  service  and  on  Improving  the  safety 
conditions  of  our  existing  airports  before  we 
throw  more  money  after  the  SST. 
Aesponse 
The  Department  of  Transportation  budget 
provides  money  tor  rapid  ground  transport, 
alrpvu  and  atrwaya,  and  water  transporta- 
tion as  well  aa  the  SST. 

Jn  the  1»71  budget,  »IJ)  billion  Is  pro- 
gramed for  Airports  and  Airways  with  »5  0 
bUllon  planned  over  the  next  five  yean  For 
around  Tianaportatloa  «.7  billion  Is  budg- 
eted for  Highways  and  »a.l  bUllon  for  Urban 
Uaas  Transportation.  Water  Ttaasportatlon 
has  M20  million  In  1871  with  plana  for  con. 
Btructlon  of  30  merchant  marine  ahlpe  per 
jaar  for  over  the  next  ten  years.  The  funds 
requested  for  the  SST  for  PT-1B71,  the  peak 
funding  year,  represents  only  about  3.8%  of 
the  total  transportation  budget  for  FY-1971 
DoUarvlae  It  Is  not  conildered  as  a  high  pri- 
ority program  seeking  national  resources. 

The  SST  program  represents  planning  for 
the  tutum,  to  avoid  the  problems  M^  the 
1980's.  Better  planning  in  the  1M0%  would 


have  precluded  many  of  today's  problems  We 
can  t  let  the  short-alghted  people  of  this 
country  sacrlflce  our  transportation  future. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  my  colleague  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
Just  like  to  ask,  once  again,  the  same 
quesUon  I  liave  asked  five  times  on  this 
floor.  That  question  is.  will  any  pro- 
ponent, anyone,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, the  Senator  from  Washington,  or 
anyone,  stand  up  on  the  floor  and  tell  us 
why  the  White  House  has  not  released 
the  sclentlflc  committee's  reoommenda- 
tton,  the  committee  headed  by  Dr 
Richard  Qarwin? 

The  attack  Is  continually  made  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  criticism  of  the  en- 
vironmental ImplicaUons.  Why  does  not 
someone— I  repeat  the  question  I  have 
Just  asked^  Why  does  not  someone  stand 
up  and  give  us  tbe  report  made  to  tbe 
President  by  hia  own  sclentlflc  commit- 
tee. 

Dr.  DuBridge  appointed  a  scientific 
committee  to  study  the  SST  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  President.  It  was  headed  by 
Dr.  Oarwin.  Its  report  was  presented,  but 
it  has  never  been  released. 

I  ask  him,  "Why  do  you  not  tell  the 
public?  This  is  the  taxpayers'  money  It 
U  an  issue  with  worldwide  ImpUcatloDs," 

A  sclentlflc  report  sits  there  In  the 
hands  of  the  White  House.  Why  is  It  not 
here? 

Dr.  Oarwin  appeared  before  the  House 
committee,  he  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  and  he  recommended, 
"Stop  the  development  of  tlie  prototype." 

What  is  his  languace? 

Dr.  Oixwijf.  I  would  cancel  the  prototype 
program.  I  wmUd  go  ahead  with  an  enhanced 
reeearch  program,  to  look  at  these  environ- 
mental matters. 
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Why  does  the  head  of  the  Sclentlflc 
Committee  recommend  <—ni.»i|ng  the 
program,  saying,  "You  have  got  to  go 
ahead  and  study  the  environmental  Im- 
pUcatlons,"  when  down  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  the  proponents  are  saying 
there  is  nothing  to  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NELSON.  1  yield  for  a  queetlon. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Why  did  not  this  par- 
ticular scientist  and  other  concerned 
scientists  study  propose  studies  of  the 
environmental  effects,  if  any,  of  super- 
sonic military  flights  during  the  last  15 
years? 

Mr.  NZUSON.  The  military  planes  ai« 
owned  by  the  Government.  The  question 
Is,  why  did  not  the  mlutaiy  sponsor  a 
study  of  the  Implications  of  the  sonic 
boom? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Why  did  not  the  scien- 
tist come  before  Congress  and  pcrint  out 
to  the  Congress  these  dangers  that  they 
allege  apply  to  the  SST.  but  are  deathly 
silent  about  with  respect  to  the  military 
planes?  Why  did  they  not  speak  out? 

Mr.  NELSON.  1  suppose  that  scientUts, 
like  everyone  else,  when  they  are  look- 
Ingr  at  a  Government  program,  have  to 
do  such  tilings  on  their  own  time.  Tlie 
ijuestion  is  not  why  did  not  some  scien- 
tist In  some  university  get  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence, stop  receiving  his  Incotne,  and 
say,  "Now  I  am  going  out  and  study  this 


matter":  the  quesUon  U.  Why  did  not 
tbe  Qovemment,  that  sponsored  the  pro- 
gram, make  the  study? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Again  I  ask  the  ques- 

Mr.  NELSON.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  mean  to  say  that  he  Is  going 
to  attack  scientists  all  over  the  country 
because  they  did  not  take  time  off  to 
study  a  project  tbat  the  Government 
should  have  started  studying  9  years 
ago? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  What  I  am  saying  is 

tbat  If  their  argument  has  any  merit 

and  any  American  can  understand  this — 
if  their  argument  has  any  merit,  if  It  ap- 
plies to  the  SST  it  applies  to  every  form 
of  lupeisonlc  plane,  military  or  civilian. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  tbe  Sen- 
ator is  talking  on  my  time.  WiH  he  tell 
me  where  that  scienUflc  report  Is? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  asking  the  Sena- 
tor a  question. 

Mr.  NEI^ON.  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
where  it  is.  Tlie  President  appointed  a 
sclentlflc  committee,  selected  by  Dr.  Du- 
bridge,  to  study  the  question,  and  the 
committee  comes  out  and  says,  "Do  not 
build  it." 

Mr,  JACKSON.  Why  does  the  Senator 
not  answer  my  question? 

The  PREBIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAONTJSON.  Now  we  will  never 
know. 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself  20 
seconds. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  yields  himself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  One  minute.  Mr. 
President,  In  answer  to  the  Senators 
question  as  to  why  the  Air  Force  did 
not  do  it,  the  Air  Force  conducted  a  1- 
year  study  on  the  effect  of  tbe  sonic 
boom  on  18  different  families  living  off 
the  runways  of  Edwards  Air  Force  Base. 
Tbe  report  is  available  to  any  Senator 
who  would  like  to  read  it.  I  mentioned 
that  about  a  year  ago. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HTBTiK.  What  is  tbe  remaining 
time?  The  clock  says  9  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Arlxona, 
and  4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  myself  tbe  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  accused 
on  the  floor  of  delaying  the  conference 
report.  We  have  spoken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  for  less  than  9  hours.  Tbe 
fact  Is  that  from  May  27  to  after  Tbanlcs- 
givlng,  not  for  hours  or  days  or  weeks, 
but  for  6  months,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  held  up  the  transportation 
appropriation  bill.  This  was  the  longest 
time  the  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee took  on  any  appropriation  bill  by 
i',i  months. 

Then,  after  the  bill  passed  and  after 
the  Senate  had  registered  Its  majority 
decisively  against  tbe  SST,  conferees 
were  appointed,  and  they  were  not  only 
In  direct  vlolatlaa  of  the  traditloiia  of 
03CVI 3680— Part  33 


tbe  Senate  but  also  of  tbe  rulaa  ot  tbe 

Senate. 

The  rules  of  tbe  Senate  ar«  clear.  The 
conferees  should  reflect  majority  opin- 
ion, and  there  is  no  questicm  that  mass 
transportation  was  not  a  divisive  Issue. 
It  has  taken  very  little  time  on  tbe  floor 
of  the  Senate  or  on  the  floor  of  tbe 
■  House.  The  divisive  issue  waa  the  SST, 
and  everybody  knows  it.  It  was  the  big 
environmental  issue  and  the  big  priorities 
Issue. 

Those  conferees  reflected  not  a  ma- 
jority but  a  minority  of  the  Senate. 

Then  the  conferees  went  to  conference 
and  said  the  conferees  tried  hard  to  get 
an  agreement.  They  came  back  In  almost 
record  time.  Most  conferences  tbat  are 
controversial  take  a  week  or  2  weeks  or 
months.  One  of  them  took  a  year.  This 
one  took  less  than  1  day.  They  came 
back  and  recommended  that  tbe  SST 
oontlnMe. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  only  way  we  can 
get  a  vote  up  or  down  on  tbe  SST  Is 
to  stop  the  conference  report.  If  we  are 
required  to  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port. Senators  will  be  constrained  to  vote 
on  whether  or  not  they  want  to  go  ahead 
with  airport  safety.  They  will  be  con- 
strained to  vote  on  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  go  ahead  with  highway  con- 
struction and  many  other  issues  on  which 
many  would  be  constrained  to  go  ahead, 
because  the  SST  is  Indeed  only  part  of 
this. 

All  we  are  asking  is  that  the  SST  be 
taken  out  of  this  bill  so  that  we  can  vote 
on  it  next  year,  when  we  come  l>ack: 
that  the  program  be  held  up  for  3.  *, 
or  5  weeks.  That  is  all.  We  will  be  back 
here  a  few  weeks  from  now.  The  pres- 
ent continuing  resolution  continues  the 
SST  until  January  3. 

Mr.  President,  I  asked  the  Library  of 
Congress  to  prepare  a  study  of  the  votes 
on  cloture.  They  told  me  this: 

An  examination  of  cloture  votes  from  1917 
untu  1960  Indicates  extended  debate  before 
any  cloture  vote  la  held. 

That  was  from  1917  to  1960.  Since  1960, 
"with  only  a  few  exceptions,  research 
shows  that  the  Senate  has  traditionally 
allowed  extensive  debate  on  controversial 
measures  before  attempting  to  Invoke 
cloture." 

In  the  view  of  many  of  us,  this  is  the 
most  significant  conference  report  and 
the  most  signlflcant  Issue  on  priorities 
and  on  the  environment  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  To  Invoke  cloture  under  theee 
circumstances,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  per- 
mitting us  to  state  our  case  fully  and 
thoroughly. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  5  minutes. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi.   

Mr.  STENNIB.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  my  remarks  will  be 
directed  to  the  situation  In  which  we 
found  ourselves  at  this  conference. 

This  was  tbe  case  of  a  total  deadlock 
between  the  House  and  Senate  conferees. 


Tbe  House  had  bad  solid  votes  time  after 
time,  and  certainly  tiut  is  confirmed  by 
their  last  vote  of  319  in  favor  of  Utiis 
conference  report  and  less  than  a  hun- 
dred against  it.  There  was  a  total  dead- 
lock. 

I  put  tbe  quesUon  to  tbem:  "What 
will  you  agree  to?"  They  stood  firmly 
on  a  direct  mandate  they  had  bad  tbe 
day  before  and  said  they  stood  on  tbe 
House  vote. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  under  those 
drcumstuices?  A  good  deal  has  been 
said  here  about  these  conferees.  I  do  not 
personally  resent  any  of  tbat,  but  there 
has  been  talk  about  selling  out  the  Sen- 
ate. liOok  at  who  some  of  tbem  were. 

There  is  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who 
liad  voted  to  Icnock  out  the  SST,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel.  There  is  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey.  He  did  not  sign  the 
report  as  to  this  item,  but  he  deliberated 
in  this  case.  Here  is  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Here  is  tbe  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  most  active 
Members  at  all  conferences.  He  Imows 
what  he  is  doing.  He  knows  tbe  spirit  of 
this  conference.  He  did  not  sign  as  to 
this  Item.  Not  one  thing  has  been  said 
by  them,  publicly  or  privately,  that  this 
was  anything  less  than  a  bona  flde  con- 
ference. 

What  are  we  going  to  do— come  back 
and  ask  Senator  QoLswaTxa,  Senator 
PncT,  or  Senator  Fulbjugbt  or  some 
other  individuals  what  to  do  or  what 
they  will  agree  to?  This  is  national  legis- 
lation. In  its  last  stages,  for  an  entire 
department  of  the  Government. 

So  what  are  we  going  to  do?  I  deter- 
mined that  there  was  sentiment  among 
Senators  who  voted  to  take  it  out  tbat. 
after  all.  they  did  not  mean  to  kill  tbe 
program.  I  can  mention  names,  if  neces- 
sary. They  did  not  want  to  kill  this  pro- 
gram, to  stop  it  Immediately.  And  that 
is  what  would  happen  if  that  one  Senate 
vote  should  prevail  as  the  flnaJ  vote  of 
the  Senate. 

One  signed  as  a  conferee,  and  that 
Senator  can  speak  for  himself,  of  course. 
But  I  say.  on  my  honor,  that  there  was 
sentiment  here  among  Members— and  It 
will  show  up  If  we  ever  can  get  to  a 
vote — among  Memt>en  who  voted  to 
strike  It  all  out,  tbat  they  really  did  not 
mean  to  kill  It 

So  tbat  was  the  spirit  that  gave  us  a 
new  start  in  that  conference. 

I  flnd  that  some  of  my  colleagues  can- 
not accept  the  fact  that  »105  million  of 
this  money  already  has  been  spent  and 
it  is  therefore  meaningless,  except  that 
we  have  an  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment upon  which  there  could  be  Judg- 
ment against  the  Government  if  we  did 
not  do  It  So  we  put  that  »105  million  In 
the  House,  and  then  they  matched  It  for 
the  remainder  of  this  year. 

There  is  a  great  sentiment  that  this 
thing  has  not  Iwen  proved  to  be  worthy 
of  death,  and  I  believe  a  vote  here  on 
this  conference  report  will  prove  It  If 
it  does  not,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say 
about  that  figure. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  cloture.  I  am  constitu- 
tionally opposed  to  it.  unless  a  vital  mat- 
ter of  national  security  Is  involved  or 
something  of  equal  importance. 
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But  to  asy  tbat  this  has  not  been  a 
genuine  conference  or  that  there  was  a 
capitulation,  that  is  not  the  fact,  and  It 
cannot  be  sustained;  and  one  gentleman 
who  made  that  charge  was  man  enough 
to  withdraw  It. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BIBIiE.  Mr.  President,  the  time 
remaining  Is  short.  Everything  has  been 
said  again  and  again.  I  think  the  Issue 
on  the  SST  becomes  a  very  clear  one. 
Do  Senators  want  to  kill  it  and  bury  It 
or  do  Senators  want  to  let  It  live?  The 
program  has  now  gone  on  8 'A  years  out 
or  a  total  of  13  years.  It  Is  eight-twelfth 
of  the  way  along,  to  where  we  will  know 
what  will  happen  to  the  environment 
and  to  the  accusations  that  have  been 
made  and  tossed  around  this  Chamber 
time  and  again. 

In  defense  of  the  conferees — and  I 
was  one  of  them — I  think  It  was  a  tough 
and  hard  conference.  The  fact  that  it  did 
not  take  days  or  weeks  or  months  to 
resolve  might  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
Christmas  is  less  than  a  week  away  and 
the  end  of  Congress  only  10  days  away. 
We  had,  in  other  words,  to  resolve  the 
issue. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CAIiL  OF  THE  ROU. 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER     (Mr. 

STivERSoir).  The  Senate  will  come  to 

order. 
The  hour  of  11  ajn.  having  arrived, 

under  rule  xxii,  the  Chair  now  directs 

the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain  the 

presence  of  a  quorum. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 

and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 

their  names: 

[No.  4sa  Leg.l 

Uiukla 

NelKin 

Packwood 

Purtore 

Pe«non 

PeU 

Percy 

PTTjuty 

Proxmlre 

Randolpti 

RlblcoS 

Sube 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparltmao 

Spond 

Stcnniji 

Stamu 


AUun 

Oravel 

AIKn 

QrUBn 

Allott 

Ourney 

B*lwr 

Haneen 

B»yh 

HaiTla 

Belimon 

Hart 

E«nne« 

aartke 

Hlbi* 

Holland 

Bogn 

Hmaka 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Burdlck 

Inouye 

ByrttV*. 

Jackaon 

Byrd.  W.y». 

Javlts 

Cannon 

Jordan.  N.O. 

CtM 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Church 

Kennedy 

Cook 

Long 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Maoafleld 

Cimnston 

Mathlas 

Dole 

MoCarthy 

Eagleton 

McCIeUan 

Eutluid 

McOee 

EUender 

XcOoTem 

Enrtn 

Mdntyie 

Fannin 

MetcaU 

Pong 

UHler 

PulbiKht 

MoDiWe 

OoWweter 

Ilootoya 

Oooden 

Moes 

Qon 

Mtirphy 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tbuxmond 

Tower 

Tydlnga 

WUliams,  N.J. 

wuilama,  Del. 

TarboRmgh 

Toung,Ohlo 


Mr.  ECENNEDT.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Aifon- 
soR),  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
(Mr.  Dodo),  the  Senator  from  South 
CTarollna  (Mr.  Hollihgs),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russxll)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  QRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senat<a  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CiraiiB)  Is 
necessarily  absent 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hai- 

rnLD)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

■nie  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Do«- 
inicK)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mtodt)  are  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

Taa  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 

Yotrao)  is  detained  on  official  busljiesa. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 

Bnto  of  West  Virginia).  A  quorum  Is 

present. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  a  point 
of  order.  Some  of  us  would  lik"  to  keep 
a  tally  on  the  vote.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  do  that  on  the  last  two  or  three 
votes  because  of  the  hum  of  conversa- 
tion. I  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  hear 
the  responses. 

Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btrd  of  West  Virginia) .  The  Senator's 
point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  and 
no  attach^  sitting  on  the  rugs,  please. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ma- 
jority leader's  point  is  well  taken. 

The  Chair  will  enforce  rule  Xrx, 
which  places  a  duty  upon  the  Chair, 
without  any  points  of  order  being  made 
by  Senators,  to  take  the  initiative  In  en- 
forcing order  and  deconmi  in  the  gal- 
leries and  In  the  Cliamber. 

The  Chair  will  also  enforce  rule 
XXXIII  which  provides  for  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  to  clerks  to  Senators 
oiily  when  in  the  actual  discharge  of 
their  official  duties. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  proceed 
forthwith  to  escort  any  and  every  Sena- 
tors  clerk  from  this  Chamber  who  is  not 
here  at  this  moment  in  the  actual  dis- 
charge of  his  or  her  official  duties. 

The  Cbaix  observes  that  during  the 
rollcall  vote,  no  clerk  is  needed  In  the 
Chamber  or  in  the  lobby  In  the  actual 
discharge  of  his  ofBclal  duties. 

The  CJhalr,  therefore,  instructs  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  to  clear  the  Chamber 
and  the  lobbies  of  all  clerks  to  Senators 
until  the  vote  on  this  rollcall  is  an- 
nounced. 

The  Cbaii  will  await  the  action  of  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  In  carrying  out  the 
order. 

Senators  will  please  remain  in  their 
seats. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
B-nuiof  West  Virginia) .  Pursuant  to  rule 
XXII,  a  quorum  call  has  been  had,  and  a 
quorum  is  present.  The  question  before 
the  Senate  now  Is,  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  pending  mo- 
tion shall  be  brought  to  a  close?  The 
yeas  and  nays  are  automatic. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary tnqury. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  will  state  It. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, but  I  should  like  to  ask  whether  It 
is  proper  to  say  that  I  greatly  adnjlre 
the  Presiding  Officer  for  his  diligence  in 
making  this  the  quietest  Chamber  we 
have  had  In  a  long  time  prior  to  a  roll- 
call vote.  If  that  Is  not  properly  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry,  I  will  withdraw  it. 
[Laughter.] 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

The  clerk  wlU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Andbi- 
sow) ,  the  Senator  from  Cormectlcut  (Mr. 
DoDD) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLURCB).  and  the  Senator  liam 
Georgia.  (Mr.  Russzu.)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr,  GRIFFIN.  I  aiuioimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  CmiTis)  la 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hst- 
nxLD)  Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoiDNicK)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  MtWDT)  are  ab.'^nt  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
YoDHo)  is  detained  on  olBclal  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  CDsns)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  H*Tn«Li))  are  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DommcK).  If  present  and  voting  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Momdt)  would  vote  "yea." 
The  yeas  and  nays  resulted — ^yeas  43. 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

(No.  439  Leg.) 
TKAS— 43 


AUott 

Oumey 

Pan 

Baker 

Hart 

Pnuty 

Belimon 

Hartke 

Banddph 

Rlhtmtt 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Brooke 

Jackson 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Bchwelker 

Cook 

Ix»ng 

Scott 

Oooper 

Magnweon 

Smith 

Cotton 

Uathlas 

Stevens 

tMe 

McQee 

Symington 

Fannin 

MetcaU 

Tower 

Pong 

Moes 

Tydlnga 

Ooldwater 

Murphy 

Tarborough 

Olayel 

Packwood 

Qiitttn 

Pearson 
NATS— 48 

Aiken 

Ooodell 

Mondale 

Alien 

Oore 

Montoya 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Muakle 

Bennett 

HanU 

Nelson 

Bible 

Holland 

Fastore 

Burdlck 

Hmaka 

Percy 

ByntVa. 

Hughes 

Prazmln 

Javlts 

Sporkman 

Ctxt 

JoMan.  NO. 

^ong 

Chtmh 

Kennedy 

Stenols 

Ctunaton 

Stevenson 

Eagleton 

McCarthy 

Talmadge 

Eastland 

McOlellan 

Thurmond 

EUender 

McOoTem 

WUliams.  N.J. 

Ervtn 

Mclntyre 

WUliams.  Del. 

Pul  bright 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTDJO— 8 

Aoderaou 

Dominjck 

Mundt 

Curtla 

Hataeld 

BUSMll 

Dodd 

Holllngs 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  most  respectfully  to  our 
guests  in  the  galleries  that  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  do  not  permit  any  demon- 
strations of  approval  or  disapproval  from 
the  galleries.  Visitors,  therefore,  are 
asked  to  please  remain  quiet  after  the 
vote  Is  announced:  else  the  galleries 
win  be  cleared. 

On  this  vote,  there  are  43  yeas  and  48 
nays.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  not  having  voted  in  the 
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afflrmattve,  the  cloture  motion  is  le- 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  sutiae- 
quently  said:  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
earlier  today  in  favor  of  the  cloture 
motion. 

During  my  service  In  this  body,  over  a 
period  of  12  years,  I  have  been  very  re- 
luctant to  vote  for  cloture.  My  vote  today 
In  support  of  cloture  was  only  the  second 
time  In  these  12  years  that  I  have  voted 
for  cloture. 

I  did  not  spealL  prior  to  the  rollcall 
because  I  did  not  want  it  to  appear  that 
I  was  attempting  in  any  way  to  influence 
the  vote  of  any  other  Senator.  But  now 
that  the  rollcall  has  been  taken  and  the 
result  has  been  announced,  I  think  I 
should  explain  for  the  Rxcou)  why  I 
voted  for  the  motion  to  Invoke  cloture. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  Ave  ap- 
propriations bills  which  have  not  yet 
cleared  the  Congress  and  been  sent  to 
the  President  for  his  signature,  and  they 
are  as  follows: 

HR.  177SS,  the  transportation  appro- 
priations bill: 

HH.  17867.  the  foreign  assistance  ap- 
propriations bill; 

HM.  18S1S,  the  Lobor-HEW  appropri- 
ations bill; 

HB.  IS5D0,  the  Defense  aKtropriatlons 
bill;  and 

HR.  19928.  the  bill  making  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  1971. 

In  ad(lltlon  to  these  five  appropria- 
tions bills  which  have  not  yet  been 
enacted  by  Congress — although  they 
have  been  to  conference,  and  some  of  the 
conference  reports  ore  awaiting  action 
In  one  body  or  the  other — there  Is  the 
bill  which  will  make  possible  increased 
payments  to  recipients  under  the  Social 
Security  Act. 

I  feel  that  our  elderly  citizens  are  high- 
ly deserving  of  an  increase  In  social  se- 
curity benefits  In  view  of  the  splraling 
rise  In  the  cost  of  living,  and  they  should 
not  be  forced  to  wait  for  that  Increase. 
They  need  the  Increase  now. 

I  feel  that  all  of  the  bills  which  I  have 
mentioned  should  be  enacted  before  this 
Congress  adjourns  sine  die.  Yet,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  confronted  with  a  seri- 
ous time  problem. 

If  the  Senate  were  not  to  meet  on  Sun- 
days— and  Sunday  meetings  would  not 
be  without  precedent,  as  the  Senate  has 
met  on  Sunday  heretofore — and  if  the 
Senate  were  not  to  meet  on  Christmas 
Day  and  were  not  to  meet  on  New  Year's 
Day,  there  would  only  be  10  days  remain- 
ing for  us  In  which  to  complete  our  work 
before  January  3.  1971. 

According  to  the  schedule  which  bos 
already  been  announced — which  Is  a 
tentative  schedule  and  not  yet  firm — the 
Senate  Is  not  expect«l  to  meet  on  next 
Wednesday  or  Thursday,  the  2  days  im- 
mediately preceding  Christmas  Day.  or 
on  Saturday,  the  day  after  Christmas. 
This  means  that,  excluding  Sundays,  we 
would  have  only  7  days  remaining  be- 
fore January  3,  the  date  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  constitution — unless  otherwise 
changed  by  law — the  new  Congress 
would  convene. 

So,  In  view  of  this  very  dllllcult  situa- 
tion, Mr.  President,  our  Ume  being  ex- 
tremtiy  limited,  and  the  Senate  being 


faced  with  so  many  appropriation  bills 
needing  to  clear  both  Houses,  I  felt  con- 
strained to  vote  for  cloture  today. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  basis  of  the  closed  meeting  of  the 
Benate  last  night  there  was  an  agree- 
ment that  a  series  of  conferences  would 
be  held.  They  will  start  immediately. 
Some  will  be  held  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  others  will  be  held 
in  the  office  of  the  majority  leader,  and 
others,  hopefully,  will  be  held  elsewhere. 
I  would  hope  that  out  of  these  confer- 
ences, maintaining  the  high  tenor  of  the 
debate  up  to  this  time,  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, as  reasonable  men,  to  arrive  at  rea- 
sonable solutions  to  difficult  problems. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  <iuorum. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  suggested  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi.  Does  the  Senator  withhold  his 
request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  that, 
as  the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
said,  there  was  a  meeting  with  the  bi- 
partisan leadership  of  the  other  body. 
Among  other  suggestions  made  to  them, 
recognizing  their  restlessness  and  ap- 
parent feeling,  was  the  suggestion  that  it 
would  be  helpful  If  they  could  remain  in 
session  as  long  as  possible  today,  pending 
possible  agreement  on  this  side  on  some 
of  the  matters  in  controversy.  We  are  also 
indicating  to  them  today  that  if  they 
can  make  a  quorum  on  Monday  and 
Tuesday  next  It  would  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  the  Jotal 
leadership  did  meet  with  the  Speaker 
and  the  Joint  leadership  in  the  House 
this  morning.  We  foimd  them  i^eceptive. 
open  minded,  and  considerate. 

Hopefully,  sometlilng  can  be  done  to- 
day. I  agree  with  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  that  we  may  well  be  In 
session  for  some  hours  today  in  the  hope 
that  in  the  meantime  something  can 
be  accomplished. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  BiJr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
not  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  but  what 
I  have  to  say  bears  on  the  efforts  to 
settle  our  problems.  The  vote  we  have 
just  taken  can  be  very  misleading.  I  hope 
It  will  not  mislead  the  proponents  of 
the  position — among  them  myself — 
against  the  SST.  I  think  that  the  mat- 
ter should  be  settled  and  I  hope  they 
will  make  every  effort  In  a  spirit  of  com- 
ity to  settle  it  and  not  be  deceived  in 
respect  of  that  purpose  by  the  lopsided 
nature  of  this  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sure  that  will 
be  the  attitude  which  the  Senate  con- 
ferees will  undertake  to  maintain  on  a 
Senate  matter.  We  are  hopeful  that  on 
the  basis  of  progress,  up  to  this  time, 


little  though  it  may  be,  further  progress 
will  be  mode. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  eaU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACmNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALr).  Without  objection. 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  be  In  order  so  that 
Senators  can  bear. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion be  postponed  until  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 21.  In  making  that  motion  It  is  not 
my  Intention  to  press  it. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  tliat  the  Senator  would  not 
press  this  matter.  It  Is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  stay  on  the  pending 
biislness  until  approximately  3  pjn.  un- 
der an  agreement  already  in  effect  and 
unanimously  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  Senator,  of  course,  realizes  any 
motion  Is  debatable.  I  would  hope  that 
he  would  reconsider  and  give  us  this  op- 
portunity at  this  time  to  continue  with 
the  debate  and  related  matters. 

Mr,  EAGLETON,  I  will  not  press  the 
motion  but  I  take  It  the  motion  is  still 
pending. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  withdraw  the 
motion? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  speak  on  it,  with  the  flnn 
understanding  that  it  is  not  my  Inten- 
tion to  press  the  contravention  of  the 
understanding  previously  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  could 
the  Senator  inform  the  Senate  how  long 
he  intends  to  discuss  this  matter? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  At  some  length. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Would  the  Senator 
mind,  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor,  yielding  to  other  Senators  to  bring 
up  noncontroversial  matters  or  matters 
on  which  there  is  very  little  controversy, 
conference  reports,  and  for  others  to 
make  statements  now  and  again? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  no  objection 
to  yielding  to  others  for  the  transaction 
of  business  vrith  the  understanding  that 
I  do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
with  the  understanding  that  my  resump- 
tion of  the  floor  not  be  counted  as  a 
second  speech. 

Mr.  BIBLE,  Mr,  President,  if  I  may 
address  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and 
the  majority  leader,  I  think  we  must 
have  some  tmderstanding  as  to  what 
length  of  time  this  will  go  on  If  the  floor 
continues  to  be  yielded  for  the  purpose 
of  calling  up  conference  reports. 

We  are  In  a  very  difficult  situation 
here.  We  all  recognize  it.  We  all  have 
certain  options  and  rights  imder  the 
rules.  Yesterday,  in  all  good  faith,  I 
yielded.  tJter  conferring  with  the  proper 
people,  for  what  I  thought  was  10  min- 
utes; 1  hour  and  30  minutes  later  I  still 
did  not  get  the  floor  back. 

I  have  no  personal  objection,  but  we 
must  make  headway  and  progress  on 
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this  overall  PToblem.  I  am  Ijopeful  va 
may  be  able  to  do  it  as  a  result  of  the 
suggestloos  of  the  majority  leader  ttiat 
men  of  good  will  can  reason  togetber  and 
work  matters  out.  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
hope  I  would  get  some  indication  as  to 
how  long,  in  each  case,  the  time  limit 
would  be. 

Will  the  distinguished  Senator  and  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  be  kind 
enough  to  advise  me  what  that  time 
limit  would  be?  I  am  a  reasonable  man, 
and  we  could  possibly  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, but  I  do  not  want  to  yield  for  10 
minutes  and  then,  1  hour  and  40  minutes 
later  nnd  that  I  still  do  not  have  the 
floor. 

Mr.  IfAONUSON.  Mr.  Presldeot,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes;  it  I  have  the  floor. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  heard  this  morn- 
ing that  the  opponents  did  not  have  time 
to  explain  their  position.  I  think  I  might 
possibly  have  objected  to  the  first  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  have  a  split  ses- 
sion, but  I  did  not  want  to  hold  up  a 
great  deal  of  business.  When  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  right  thing  and  let  legisla- 
tion move,  we  are  accused  of  trying  to 
shut  somebody  off  from  discussing  some- 
thing. I  think  In  all  cases  when  we  yield 
from  this  time  on  there  should  be  a 
reasonable  time  limit. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri I  Mr.  E.40LCT0H)  has  the  floor 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  two  conference  reports,  one  on 
highways  and  one  on  rivers  and  hartmrs. 
These  conference  reports  come  with  the 
approval  of  Members,  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  who  served  as  con- 
ferees from  this  body  with  the  House. 
Both  measures  as  Senators  know,  have 
passed  the  other  body  and  are  now  ready 
for  prompt  action. 

I  would  be  glad  to  go  over  until  next 
week,  if  that  is  what  Senators  want,  but 
I  beUeve  there  Is  such  Intense  Interest  In 
these  matters  that  we  might  want  to  pro- 
ceed. I  want  to  be  cooperative,  and  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coopsii).  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  if  he  believes  we  could 
complete  debate  on  the  highway  confer- 
ence report  In  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  statement  can  take 
1  minute. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr,  President,  to  move 
this  matter  along  quickly,  I  make  no 
objection  if  the  Senate  puts  a  ao-minute 
time  limitation  on  it. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  with  the  understanding  that 
upon  my  resumption  of  the  floor  It  will 
not  count  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  With  the  further  under- 
standing that  the  yielding  is  for  20  min- 
utes. 
Sir   EAGLETON.  Twenty  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  that 
Is  20  minutes  on  the  highway  cooferaMe 
report. 
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Mr.  BIBLE.  And  on  the  next  one? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Fifteen  mhiutes. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Let  us  say  30  minutes.  I 
have  no  objection  to  30  minutes  on  both. 
Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  objection,  with  the  same  understand- 
ing that  on  my  resuming  the  floor,  the 
resimiptlon  of  my  remarks  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech, 

Mr.  BIBLE.  And  that  the  total  for  the 
two  conference  reports  is  30  minutes, 
Mr,  EAGLETON,  That  is  One  with  me. 
The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER,  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered,  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  is  recognized, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSPIEXD.  Mr.  President,  If  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  E*OLrroB),  could  I 
be  recognized  for  15  minutes  after  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia completes  his  remarks,  witiiout  his 
losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  or  having 
anything  he  says  counted  as  a  second 
speech,  or  whatnot? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  with 
that  understanding,  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  an  additional  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


FEDERAL-AID  HIOHWAY  ACT  OP 
1»70— CONFERENCE  REPORT 


Mr,  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  dlsagrMing  votes  of  the 
two  Rouses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (KM.  19504)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  construction  of 
certain  highways  to  accordance  with 
title  33  of  the  United  States  Code,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  Dec.  17,  1970,  pp.  422S7- 

42266,  CONCRESSIONtl.  ReCOBD.I 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order,  please? 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDMrr  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate  will  be  In  order.  If 
Senators  want  to  continue  their  oonver- 
sations.  they  will  please  go  In  the  cloak- 
rooms or  elsewhere.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  time  is  not  running  against  me. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  Is  not  ruimlng  against  tlie 
Senator  and  will  not  until  the  Chair  gets 
order. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is 
recognized,  and  the  time  has  now  begun 
to  run. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  committee  on  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970,  which  com- 
pleted Its  work  Thursday,  met  on  9  days 
to  an  elTort  to  resolve  the  differences  to 
the  bills  passed  by  the  Senate  and  House. 
The  report  was  approved  to  the  House 


yesterday  by  a  vote  of  39  to  11.  While 
several  similar  provisions  appeared  to 
both  versions,  there  were  many  other 
sections  reflecting  deep  diflerences  of 
viewpoint  and  philosophy. 

The  conference  was  marked  by  hard 
bargaining  complemented  by  a  spirit  of 
ootweration  and  the  desire  to  produce 
legislation  tliat  would  further  the  praoer 
development  of  our  national  highway 
program. 

I  believe  we  achieved  the  goals  we 
sought  with  equitable  resoluUons. 

At  this  potot  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to 
Representative  Georoi  H.  Fau,on.  chair- 
man of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee, who  served  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference. Representative  Fauon,  who  re- 
tires at  the  end  of  this  session,  aloiig 
with  our  distinguished  colleague.  Sen- 
ator AiBssT  Goal  of  Tennessee,  was  to- 
strumental  to  brtoging  toto  being  the 
accelerated  toterstate  highway  oonatruc- 
tion  program,  which  we  extend  to  this 
act. 

I  wLsh  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Go«i)  might  be  on  the  floor  at  this 
time,  because  I  sliaU  briefly,  but  very 
earnestly,  express  my  tribute  to  ALsaai 
GoM,  who  leaves  the  Senate  at  the  end 
of  this  term.  It  was  under  his  leadership 
that  we  were  Instrumental  to  bringing 
to  irassage  the  Interstate  Highway  ctBi- 
structlon  procrun. 

Mr.  Fauov  exhibited  great  pattenca 
and  leadership  to  achieving  the  oom- 
promises  which  resulted  to  the  bill  we  aie 
considering  today. 

Principal  among  the  dUTerenoea  which 
existed  when  the  conference  began  were 
questions  of  using  revenues  from  the 
highway  trust  fimd  for  other  than  con- 
etruotion  purposes  and  those  problems 
concerned  with  the  building  of  toter- 
state highways  to  the  District  oX  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  bill  as  reported  by  the  conferees 
provides  for  the  conttouatlon  of  the  F^- 
eral  highway  program  on  an  orderly 
ba'ils.  Authorisations  for  the  Interstate 
System  are  extended  for  a  years,  through 
fiscal  year  1976,  as  provided  to  the  Sen- 
ate hill.  The  conferees  recognized  that 
this  extensive  program  will  not  be  com- 
pleted by  1976  and  that  additional  au- 
thorization will  be  required.  The  House 
bill  called  for  completion  of  the  system 
by  1978,  and  oontatoed  the  authorization 
to  do  so.  In  agreeing  to  the  Senate  ap- 
proach, the  conferees  acknowledged  that 
further  review  of  the  program  will  occur 
to  1973  and  considers  tl(3n  will  have  to 
be  given  to  extending  the  toterstate  pro- 
gram. At  that  time  we  will  have  the  ben- 
efit of  a  new  cost  estimate  on  which  to 
base  our  revised  judgment  as  to  the  final 
completion  date. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  r». 
call,  when  that  program  was  envisaged 
at  the  outset,  even  those  who  were  expert 
to  this  field  thought  that  the  total  Fed- 
eral cost  of  the  National  System  of  In- 
terstate and  Defense  Highways,  would 
run  to  approximately  $37  billion.  The 
current  revised  figure  for  that  system  an- 
ttdpataa  a  cost  of  approximately  t70 
biUion.  Substantial  increase  to  the  coats 
of  rights-of-way,  wages,  and  materials 
all  have  made  this  larger  estimate,  and 
even  it  will  perhaps  have  to  be  raised 
to  the  figure  we  must  face  to  the  future. 
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Authorizations  for  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem are  matotained  at  the  exisUng  level 
of  f4  billion  a  year.  Other  trust  fund  ex- 
penditures totaling  $1896  billion  for 
1172  and  ^lM^  billion  for  1973  are  au- 
thorised. General  fund  authorizations 
total  $413  million  for  1972  and  $422.5 
million  for  1973. 

Programs  for  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary systems  and  their  urban  exten- 
sions are  authorized  at  a  level  of  $1.1 
billion  for  each  of  the  1972  and  1973 
fiscal  years.  The  special  primary-second- 
ary program  adopted  to  196S  is  author- 
ized at  $125  million  for  each  of  these  2 
years.  The  traffic  operations  program  to 
increase  capacity  and  safety — TOPICS — 
Is  authorized  at  $100  million  annually  for 
the  2  years. 

Also  of  great  concern  to  the  conferees 
Is  the  problem  now  betog  faced  by  States 
which  are  nearing  completion  of  their 
portions  of  the  Interstate  System,  To  as- 
sure that  these  States  can  matotato  an 
ongotog  highway  program  in  the  face 
of  possible  reduced  Interstate  alloca- 
tl(ms.  the  conference  bill  provides  that 
each  State  will  receive  a  minimum  of 
one  half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  Na- 
tional Interstate  authorlntlon.  Also 
adopted  was  the  Senate  provision  di- 
recting the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
to  study  this  problem  and  make  recom- 
mendation to  the  Congress  by  January 
1972.  on  how  It  might  best  be  resolved. 
I  emphasize  the  Importance  of  careful 
development  of  this  report  and  Its 
prompt  presentation  to  the  Congress. 

Among  the  major  innovations  of  the 
1970  legislation  Is  the  creation  of  an  Ur- 
ban Highway  System.  This  was  proposed 
In  both  the  Senate  and  House  bills,  and  Is 
the  first  new  system  created  since  the 
Interstate  System  was  authorized  to 
1944.  The  ftoal  form  contains  only  varia- 
tions to  technical  language. 

Establishment  of  the  Urban  System  is 
an  Important  step  to  respondtog  to  the 
traffic  movement  requirements  of  our 
metropolitan  areas,  where  large  mmi- 
bers  of  American  people  live  and  travel 
Implementation  of  this  system  wlH  to- 
volve  local  public  officials  to  the  planning 
and  execution  of  arterial  highways  with- 
in their  area. 

Recognlztog  the  need  for  tocreased 
Federal  participation  to  our  Federal- 
State  road  program,  the  Senate  con- 
ferees accepted  House  language  provid- 
ing for  a  70  percent  Federal  share  of  the 
cost  of  highway  construction  starting  to 
1974. 

The  Senate  approach  to  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  tralntog  programs  was 
adopted  and  authorizations  of  up  to  $5 
million  for  each  of  1972-73  were  ap- 
proved to  Implement  this  Important 
work. 

To  Improve  the  utilization  of  highways 
as  a  mass  mover  of  people,  the  confer- 
ees agreed  to  the  Bouse  provision  au- 
thorizing construction  of  exclusive  or 
preferential  bus  lanes,  highway  traffic 
control  devices,  and  bus  passenger  load- 
ing areas  and  facilities.  This  action  was 
taken  to  conjunction  with  approval  of  a 
provision  from  the  Senate  bill  establish- 
ing the  construction  of  fringe  and  cor- 
ridor parking  as  a  permanent  part  of  the 
highway  program.  Such  action,  the  con- 


ferees beUeve,  will  improve  the  efficiency 
of  highways  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

A  highway  program  for  the  Vlrgto  Is- 
lands. Giiam,  and  American  Samoa  is  au- 
thorized at  a  level  of  $2  million  each  for 
the  Vlrgto  Islands  and  Guam  and  $500,- 
000  for  American  Samoa  for  each  of  the 
•  3  years  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1971. 
A  program  of  training  and  research 
fellowships  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  Fed- 
eral and  State  highway  departments  per- 
sonnel, as  included  in  the  House  bill,  was 
adopted  by  the  conferees. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportation  Is  di- 
rected to  report  to  the  Congress  by  Jan- 
uary 1972,  and  make  recommendations 
on  the  future  direction  of  the  Federal 
highway  program  to  the  period  1976  to 
1990. 

Proposals  concerning  highway  beautl- 
flcatlon  proved  to  raise  some  of  the  most 
difficult  and  controversial  questions 
faced  by  the  conference.  The  final  action 
on  beautiflcation  reflects  the  only  basis 
upon  which  agreement  could  be  reached. 
Appropriations  for  the  beautiflcation 
program  are  autliorlzed  from  the  general 
fund  for  a  3 -year  period  rather  than 
from  the  trust  fimd.  It  was  agreed  that  a 
Highway  Beautiflcation  Commission 
would  be  established  consisting  of  four 
members  from  each  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  and  three  public  members  to 
be  apj)ointed  by  the  President.  The  Com- 
mission is  directed  to  study  the  highway 
beautiflcation  program  and  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  It  might  be  more 
effectively  Implemented  and  to  recom- 
mend legislative  changes  to  carry  out  an 
effective  program. 

The  conferees  stress  that  creation  of 
the  Commission  should  to  no  way  delay 
the  implementation  of  the  existing  beau- 
tiflcation program.  This  desire  is  under- 
lined by  the  3-year  authorization  con- 
tained to  the  bill. 

Senate  language  to  facilitate  the  dem- 
onstration of  billboard  removal  by  ac- 
quiring all  of  the  nonconforming  signs 
on  a  company -by-company  basis  was  not 
adopted  because  the  conferees  felt  ex- 
isting law  already  adequately  provides 
for  such  programs.  We  hope  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  will  utilize 
the  money  provided  to  the  1971  Aopro- 
prtation  Act  to  test  the  validity  of  this 
approach. 

Mr.  MOes.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  potot? 

Mr,  RANDOLPH,  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Utah,  who 
has  given  particular  attention  to  this 
problem  with  his  own  legislation,  8. 1443, 
which  has  been  before  our  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  and  enacted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's yielding  to  me. 

I.  of  course,  have  served  under  his 
chairmanship  for  a  number  of  years  on 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  While  I 
was  serving  there,  I  had  to  do  particu- 
larly with  the  matter  under  discussion, 
the  matter  of  billboard  removal. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Congress 
adopted  to  1985  the  Highway  Beautlfica- 
tion  Act.  Public  Law  89-286,  which  had 
In  it  the  requirement  that  signs  and 
Ullboards  tuljacent  to  the  toterstate  and 
primary  highways  be  removed  by  July  1. 


1970,  But  Btoce  that  time,  there  has  been 
great  difficulty  in  getting  this  accom- 
plished. 

In  1969,  I  totroduced  a  bill  (S,  1442) 
which  was  heard  to  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  passed  by  the  Senate,  to 
provide  for  pilot  control  programs.  That 
bill,  having  passed  the  Senate,  was  sent 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  The 
House,  to  considering  the  bill,  determtoed 
that  it  could  deal  with  this  matter  of 
signs  in  the  omnibus  highway  bill,  TTie 
House  report  on  the  conference  now 
imder  consideration  says,  as  shown  to  the 
RecoHD  of  December  17: 

The  upeclflc  demonstration  project  autbor- 
Isfld  In  Uie  Senate  amendment  tiaa  been 
deleted  since  exletlng  law,  m  Uie  opinion 
of  tile  conferees,  already  autbortsec  this  type 
of  demonstration  project, 

I  am  told  that  It  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  of  Transjwrtatlon.  and  I 
want  to  ask  the  chairman  if  It  is  the 
optoion  of  the  Senate  conferees  as  well 
as  the  Hoiue  conferees,  that,  indeed, 
under  the  authority  now  In  existence,  the 
type  of  demon.'stratlon  projects  envi- 
sioned by  that  bill  (S,  1442)  can  todeed 
be  carried  out, 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes;  we  felt  so,  be- 
cause we  are  cognizant  of  the  problems 
of  small  business.  We  are  cognizant,  of 
course,  of  the  need  to  make  our  highways 
as  scenic  as  possible,  and  these  programs 
can,  and  I  think  will,  move  forward. 
There  is  no  lack  of  appreciation  on  Uie 
part  of  the  conferees  for  the  approach  of 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  and  what  he  has 
said  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  Senator  has  the  feeltog 
that  the  Department  now  has  the  au- 
thority, and  can  proceed  imder  existing 
law  In  the  manner  that  would  have  been 
provided  had  S.  1442  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  reassure  my  col- 
league  that  we  think  that  would  be  true, 
and  we  wUl  watch  what  Is  done. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous comsent  that  an  excerpt  from  the 
report  (No.  91-520)  filed  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  8. 1442  be  printed  to 
the  RccoHD  at  this  potot.  It  is  not  very 
lengthy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  committee  report  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  to  the  Rxcoio,  as  follows: 
smusaST  ov  trk  box,  as  amznihed 
S.  1443,  as  amended,  would  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Tran.«fportatlon  to  ent«r  into 
agreements  with  one  or  more  States  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  pilot  programs  to 
determine  the  beat  means  of  accompUfhlDg 
the  purposes  of  the  control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising provisions  of  section  191  of  title  33. 
tinlted  States  Code. 

As  amended  hy  the  committee,  the  btu 
proTldea  that  preference  would  be  given  to 
any  State  which  has  entered  Into  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  and  private  Indi- 
viduals or  hUTlnesses  designed  to  carry  out 
outdoor  advertising  control  as  provided  for 
under  present  law. 

The  bill  would  authorlBe  the  appropria- 
tion of  sis  mUUon  to  fund  suob  pilot  pro- 
grams. 

The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  re- 
port to  the  Congress  the  results  of  pilot  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  this  legislation, 
together  with  such  recommendations  as  be 
deems  neoeseary  to  Improve  the  Implements- 
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tion  of  the  national  poUcy  of  outdoor  ad 
verctslng  controL 

BACKGBOUMD  OF  TKK   PRESXXT   OTTIDOOB  AOTB- 
TISnfG  COMTaOL   PBOOBAM 

The  enactment  of  Public  Law  8S-28S.  tbe 
Highway  Beautlficatlon  Act  of  isas.  eetab- 
Uahed  as  a  national  policy  that  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  outdoor  advertlalng 
Bt^na.  displays,  and  devices  In  areas  adjacent 
to  the  Interstate  and  Primary  Systems  should 
be  controlled. 

In  carrying  out  that  policy,  the  law  stated 
that  after  January  1.  1B«8.  If  a  State  was 
not  effectively  oontroUlng  the  erection  and 
maintenance  of  outdoor  advertising  signs, 
the  Secretary  could  withhold  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  Pederal-ald  funds  from  the  state 
Sffectlve  control  was  defined  to  mean  that 
after  January  1.  1968.  signs  within  8«0  feet 
of  the  right-of-way  would  be  restricted  to 
three  categories:  (I)  Directional  and  other 
ofOolal  signs  conforming  to  national  stan- 
dards promulgated  by  the  Secretary:  (3)  signs 
advertising  the  sale  or  lease  of  the  prop- 
erty on  which  located:  and  (3)  on-premlse 
signs. 

The  legitimate  needs  of  business  were  rec- 
ognized by  providing  that  advertising  signs, 
displays,  and  devices  along  the  Interstate 
and  primary  systems  would  be  allowed  In 
zoned  nnd  unzoned  Industrial  and  commer- 
cial areas  subject  to  atse,  lighting,  and  spac- 
ing control,  such  control  to  be  consistent 
with  customary  use  of  such  signs  In  such 
areas  In  the  particular  spaces  Involved.  Con- 
trol of  signs  In  zoned  and  unzoned  mdus- 
trlal  and  commercial  areas  was  to  be  deter- 
mined by  an  agreement  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  State. 

Signs  lawfully  in  existence  as  otf  Septem- 
ber I.  198B.  which  did  not  conform  to  re- 
quirements of  the  act.  would  not  be  required 
to  be  removed  until  July  1.  1070. 

SpeclSc  travelers'  senlce  Information  signs 
within  the  right-of-way  were  authorized. 

Just  compensation  was  required  for  the 
taking  of  any  sign  and  for  the  taking  from 
the  owner  of  the  real  property  on  which  the 
sign  Is  located  the  right  to  erect  and  main- 
tain such  signs.  The  Federal  share  of  such 
compensation  was  set  at  76  percent. 

All  public  lands  and  reservations  of  the 
United  States  were  made  subject  to  effective 
control,  statee  were  permitted  to  establish 
controls  which  would  be  more  restrloUve 
than  Federal  requirements. 

The  act  also  required  that,  prior  to  the 
promulgating  of  standards,  orltena,  rules, 
and  regulations  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
outdoor  advertlalng  provisions,  the  Secre- 
tary was  to  hold  public  hearlnga  m  each 
State  for  the  purpose  o[  gathering  relevant 
Information  on  which  to  base  such  stand- 
ards, criteria,  rules,  and  regulations.  A  report 
to  the  Congress  by  January  10,  1967,  on  all 
the  standards,  criteria,  rules,  and  regula- 
tions to  be  applied  together  with  an  esti- 
mate of  the  coat  of  carrying  out  the  program 
was  also  requested. 

The  requested  report  was  filed  with  the 
Congress  and  pubtlahed  as  Senate  Document 
No.  a.  Both  Congress,  first  session.  That  re- 
port estimated  that  the  cost  of  removing 
nonconforming  outdoor  advertising  devices 
some  689,000  signs,  at  •5S8,S60,000. 

As  enacted,  the  Highway  Beautlficatlon 
Act  of  1965  authorized  the  appropriation  of 
not  to  exceed  *20  mUUon  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1966,  and  June 
80,  1967.  During  1967,  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  WorXa  considered  and  the  Senate 
adopted  8.  1467  which  would  have  author- 
ized IS  million  to  carry  out  the  advertlalng 
control  program  for  fiscal  year  19«8.  The 
House  did  not  act  on  the  measure. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1968  authorized  *S  million 
for  each  of  the  flacal  years  1970  and  1071  As 
enacted  by  (ha  Oongrass,  Public  Law  90-196 
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provided  an  authorlaatlon  of  (3  million  tor 
fiscal  year  1970.  In  addition  that  act  delayed 
the  required  removal  of  signs,  displays  and 
devices  If  Federal  funds  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  Just  compensation  were  not 
available. 

Of  the  Ma  million  authorized  for  the  pro- 
gram, less  than  $3  million  have  been  appro- 
priated and  only  »1.9  million  expended.  Most 
of  the  funds  were  expended  on  the  sign  In- 
ventory conducted  prior  to  the  coet  estimate 
filed  with  the  Congress  In  January,  1967.  To 
date,  no  nonconforming  signs  have  been  re- 
moved as  a  result  of  the  Highway  Beautlfica- 
tlon Act  of  1966. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  1966  act 
through  July  1,  1B6S,  33  States  enacted  leg- 
islation relating  to  outdoor  advertlaUut 
control:  ^^ 

Alaska.  Arkansas,  California,  Colorado 
Connecticut,  Georgia.  HawaU.  Idaho,  Indiana 
Kansas,  Kentucky. 

Uiulalana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Michigan  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire 
New  Mexico.  New  Tork.  North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island 
South  Dakota,  Utah.  Vermont,  Virginia  West 
Virginia,  Wyoming,  District  of  Oolumbla 
Puerto  Rloo. 

During  the  same  period,  19  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  entered 
into  agreements  with  the  Secretary  to  effec- 
tuate control  of  outdoor  advertising  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  act. 
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On  June  18  and  19, 1969,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Roads  conducted  hearings  on  the  hlgh- 
T'^^  ^a«llcatlon  program.  The  committee 
Aad  before  It  two  bills:  8.  661,  a  bill  to 
amend  se«lon  131  of  title  M  of  the  United 
Statee  Code;   and  S.   l*ta,  a  bill  to  amend 

n^°°  'fV."'  """  "  "*  ">•  ^ol««>  States 
Code,  relating  to  control  of  outdoor  adver- 
tising along  Federal-old  highways.  In  order 
to  authorize  one  or  more  pilot  programs  for 
the  purpose  of  such  section 

Testimony  was  received  from  11  witnesses 
and  statements  on  behalf  of  three  organlza- 
ri^H*?^  submitted  fOT  IndMlon  m  the 
record  of  the  hearings. 

,i~^Tv°/  °'  '?"  hearings  Indicated  quite 
Clearly  that  small  and  medium-sized  firms 
engaged  In  outdoor  advertising  were  belnir 
severely  harmed  by  the  failure  of  OongreS 
to  properly  fund  the  program  and  require 
Its  active  Implementation. 

mm  roa  ano  roaposi  or  thx  lkiibution 
WMe  dissatisfaction  with  the  outdoor  ad- 
vertising program  enacted  in  1966  has  been 
expressed  by  many  people  concerned  with 
the  program,  such  as  conservationists,  slim 
company  operators,  advertisers,  citizens  gen- 
w^fcJ""'Jf' ""*"  °'   ">•   Co°g«8s.  the 

S.  S^'i?"  ""°"  "^  '>«'°  ">  •«•«  since 
October  aa,  1965,  and  action  has  been  taken 
by  states  and  private  parties  In  light  of  the 
requirements  of  the  law.  The  effect  of  the 
legislation  to  date  has  been  to  Introduce 
great  uncertainty  Into  the  operations  of 
small-  and  medium-sized  sign  companies  do- 
ing business  In  predominantly  rural  areas 
and  to  increase  rather  than  reduce  sign  clut- 
i^J^"."*.!*'  """O"'  Highways.  This  latter 
effect  Is  the  result  of  the  inability  of  many 
small-  and  medium-sized  operators  to  prop- 
erly maintain  their  signs. 

Testimony  presented  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Roads  by  Senator  Frank  E.  Moss  of 
ntah,  the  author  of  8.  1443,  shows  that  of 
Mme  aa  sign  companies  operating  In  his 
State  17  face  bankruptcy  within  the  next 
year  "If  the  present  Federal  and  State  laws 
are  enforced  without  providing  needed  fi- 
nancing for  the  beautlficatlon  program  " 

Under  the  present  situation,  the  law  pro- 
hibits the  srectlon  of  signs  along  the  inter- 
state and  Primary  Systems  outdde  of  Boned 


and  unzonad  Industrlalllad  and  cunmetolal 

areas.  It  requires  the  eventual  removal  of 
existing  nonconforming  signs:  that  Is.  signs 
located  In  rural  areas  outside  of  the  excepted 
zones,  even  though  lawfuUy  erected  at  the 
time  of  the  enactment  of  the  1965  act  The 
sign  companies  Involved  have  been  unable 
to  properly  finance  their  ongoing  operations 
and  have  been  unable  to  liquidate  the  In- 
vestment  In  order  to  go  Into  other  oo«n- 
merdal  activities.  In  effect,  the  current  sit- 
uation Involves  the  subsidization  of  a  sup- 
posedly Federal  program  by  private  busl- 
nawes  to  which  the  law  promised  Just  com- 
pensation for  loss  ana  sign  removal  to  carry 
out  the  national  policy  set  forth  in  section 
181  of  tlUe  33  of  the  United  Statee  Code. 

In  view  of  the  substantial  amount  of 
money  Involved  In  sign  removal,  which  the 
1967  cost  survey  estimated  In  excess  of  »50O 
million,  new  methods  and  new  means  of 
carrying  forward  the  outdoor  advertising 
control  program  must  be  found.  At  the  same 
time  steps  must  be  taken  to  assist  adversely 
affected  sign  compaiUes  to  leave  a  declining 
Industry  and  start  again  In  some  new 
endeavor. 

It  Is  the  committee's  understanding  that 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Is  current- 
ly reviewing  the  highway  beautlficatlon  pro- 
gram In  order  to  make  recommendations  for 
new  approaches.  In  the  meantime  It  la  Im- 
porUnt  that  the  Congress  authorize  pilot 
programs  which  can  demonstrate  other  meth- 
ods of  securing  sign  removal  at  costs  less 
wan  those  estimated  In  the  Department  of 
Transportations  1967  report.  One  such  Idea 
was  presented  to  the  committee  In  some  de- 
taU  during  Its  hearings,  the  plan  referred  to 
as  the  "Utah  plan,"  or  the  "Snarr  plan." 
which  envisions  the  State  acquiring  by  con- 
tract all  the  nonconforming  signs  of  a  com- 
pany at  one  time  and  provides  that  the  com- 
pany will  dismantle  and  remove  such  signs 
In  accordance  with  a  predetermined  schedule 
This  approach  would  replace  the  algn-by-algn 
msthod  of  removal  on  which  the  1067  cost 
estimate  was  based.  Evidence  presented  to 
the  committee  by  the  Department  of  High- 
ways  of  the  state  of  Utah  and  Brlgham 
Toung  Unlverelty  Indicated  that  a  savings  of 
between  one-half  and  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
as  originally  forecast  can  be  realized. 

The  plan  which  the  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  urges  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion to  fund.  In  addition  to  others  which  may 
be  devised,  requires  that — 

(I)  The  State  appraise  all  the  noncon- 
forming signs  of  a  single  company  within  Its 
boundaries  In  accordance  with  already  sstab- 
Ushed  and  approved  appraisal  procedures  and 
techniques:  ^^ 

(3)  A  contract  be  entered  Into  between  the 
state  and  the  sign  company  for  the  purchase 
Of  all  the  company's  nonconfbrming  signs 
within  the  State: 

(31  Such  contract  contain  an  agreed-upon 
price  for  all  such  signs  and  contain  a  sched- 
ule setting  forth  the  data  upon  which  each 
sign  Is  to  be  removed  (for  the  State  of  Utah 
It  la  estimated  that  the  10,000  nonconform- 
ing signs  presently  located  along  the  Inter- 
state and  Primary  Systam  could  be  removad 
at  the  rale  of  2,000  per  year) . 

This  program  would  enable  sign  companies 
to  phase  out  their  operations  while  using  ex- 
isting employees  and  plant  equipment  to  do 
the  Job.  It  would  Insure  that  nonconforming 
signs  would  be  removed  by  their  owners 
rather  than  abandoned  when  the  compaiues 
cease  to  be  able  to  function  as  profitable  con- 
cerns. Such  abandonmenU  would  of  course 
add  to  the  burden  of  the  State  In  Implement- 
ing the  progrem. 

Adoption  of  s.  1443  and  the  Implementa- 
tion and  execution  of  pilot  projects  designed 
to  test  various  methods  of  Implementing  the 
outdoor  advertising  control  program  would 
not  conflict  with  that  program  aa  enacted 
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In  1965  or  as  amended  In  the  Interim.  It 
should  provide  valuable  Information  to  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  the  Con- 
gress In  considering  legislation  to  Improve  the 
program.  It  would  enable  outdoor  advertis- 
ing companies  which  have  been  damaged  by 
the  program  to  phase  out  their  operations 
pending  a  final  determination  by  the  Con- 
gress as  to  the  future  of  the  highway  beau- 
tlficatlon program.  Such  pilot  programs  wUl 
enable  those  States  which  are  desirous  of 
actively  pursuing  outdoor  advertlalng  con- 
trol programs  to  develop  more  effective 
methods  of  achieving  their  goals. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Both  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  agreed  that  steps  must 
be  taken  to  determine  which  sections  of 
the  Interstate  System  wUl  or  will  not  be 
constructed,  A  number  of  segments  of 
the  system  are  currently  embroiled  In 
controversy  so  that  their  ultimate  fate  is 
unknown  and  planning  for  completion 
of  the  system  is  hampered. 

In  addressing  Itself  to  this  problem, 
the  bill  requires  that  States  establish 
expenditure  schedules  by  1973  on  all  In- 
terstate segments  they  intend  to  con- 
struct. Plans,  specifications  and  esti- 
mates for  all  of  these  segments  must 
be  filed  by  1975.  Failure  to  meet  either 
of  these  deadlines  will  result  in  affected 
interstate  segments  being  eliminated 
from  the  system.  Only  by  .such  proce- 
dures can  the  highway  decisionmaking 
process  be  brought  to  a  head  and  final 
determinations  made  on  the  Interstate 
System. 

The  experience  gained  under  the  high- 
way program  of  the  Appalachian  regional 
development  program  and  title  V  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1985  was  utilized  In  writing 
the  section  dealing  with  economic  growth 
center  highways.  This  section  permits 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to  desig- 
nate communities  as  economic  growth 
centers  and  to  provide  additional  Fed- 
eral participation  In  the  construction  of 
primary  highways  serving  them.  The 
Secretary  could  provide  an  additional  20 
percent  of  the  construction  cost,  but 
Federal  participation  would  be  limited 
to  a  maximum  of  95  percent  of  the  total 
expenditure. 

The  most  controversial  sections  of  the 
two  bills  were  those  relating  to  the  con- 
struction of  Interstate  highways  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Senate  and  House 
provisions  were  different,  and  arriving 
at  a  conference  agreement  occupied  con- 
siderable time  and  discussion. 

Behind  the  original  positions  of  both 
Houses  were  strongly  held  convlotlona: 
the  Senate — that  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia should  be  treated  as  a  State,  aa 
the  highway  law  provides,  In  determin- 
ing the  construction  of  highways;  the 
House — that  nonconstructlon  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  seriously  delayed 
completion  of  the  Interstate  System. 

The  conference  decision,  I  believe,  was 
the  only  one  we  could  reach  to  avoid  an 
impasse  that  would  have  Imperiled  the 
national  highway  program.  It  Is  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  in  that  there  is  no 
mandating  of  freeway  construction  in 
the  city.  The  studies  which  the  bill 
directs  In  an  effort  to  determine  the  best 
way  to  resolve  this  very  difficult  program 


could  be  carried  on  without  specific  au- 
thorization. 

The  coordination  of  our  total  national 
transportation  system  will  be  furthered 
by  the  bill's  provision  that  priority  con- 
sideratlon  be  given  to  roads  providing 
access  to  airports  and  water  ports. 
The  problem  associated  with  upgrading 
■  several  toll  roads  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem was  addressed  by  the  conference  In 
agreeing  to  a  provision  permitting  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  to  reconstruct  two- 
lane  toll  roads  that  have  been  designated 
part  of  the  Interstate  System  even  though 
the  States  have  not  yet  acquired  owner- 
ship of  the  roads.  Restrictions  prohibit 
the  toll  authorities  from  Incurring  addi- 
tional debt  and  require  that  these  roads 
be  made  free  when  existing  Indebtedness 
is  retired. 

One  of  the  most  important  sections 
of  the  report  Improves  the  machinery  to 
make  the  highway  program  more  re- 
sponsive to  public  needs  and  wishes.  The 
Senate  considered  Improvements  in  the 
public  hearing  process  to  be  a  central 
feature  of  this  year's  highway  legisla- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  to  report  that  our 
approach  generally  was  adopted  by  the 
conference. 

Public  hearings  are  now  required  on 
both  the  location  and  design  of  new  Fed- 
eral-aid highways.  The  conferees  agreed 
on  provisions  requiring  that  reports  to 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  on  the 
consideration  given  to  economic,  social, 
and  environmental  aspects  of  highway 
construction  raised  at  the  public  bear- 
ings be  filed  following  all  public  hearings. 
This,  I  believe,  will  lead  to  a  more  ef- 
fective critical  analysis  and  considera- 
tion of  proposals  raised  at  hearings.  It 
should  do  much  to  answer  persistent  pub- 
lic criticism  that  little  or  no  attention 
is  given  to  questions  raised  at  hearings. 
Through  this  section  we  can  be  sure  that 
in  the  hearing  process,  the  appearance  of 
fairness  is  buttressed  by  the  reality  of 
fairness. 

Provisions  to  Improve  consideration  of 
economic,  sodal,  environmental  and 
other  impacts  in  highway  design  and 
construction  were  expanded  by  the  con- 
ferees to  Implement  our  belief  that  high- 
ways should  enhance  communities  rather 
than  degrade  them.  Proper  design  and 
engineering  practices  can.  in  many  In- 
stances, avoid,  overcome  or  minimize  ad- 
verse Impacts  on  people  and  their  »ur- 
roundlng  environs. 

In  direct  response  to  an  extremely 
troublesome  problem,  the  report  calls  for 
the  issuance  of  guidelines  to  control  soil 
erosion  in  connection  with  highway  con- 
struction projects.  This  action  expands 
provisions  of  the  1966  Highway  Act 
which  required  consultatitm  between  the 
Departments  of  Transportation  and  Ag- 
riculture on  developing  such  guidelines. 
Far  too  many  highway  projects  result  in 
uncontrolled  water  runoff  that  spreads 
silt  over  large  areas  and  clogs  streams, 
damage  that  can  be  prevented  through 
the  employment  of  sound  conservation 
practices. 

The  report  directs  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  guidelines  to  assure  that  all 
possible  adverse  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  aspects  of  roadbulldlng 


be  fully  considered  and  that  plans,  speci- 
fications, and  estimates  include  the  best 
engineering  methods  of  avoiding  them. 
This  section  when  fully  Implemented  will 
establish  the  proper  responsibility  of 
highway  builders  in  protecting  our  en- 
vironment and  people.  It  also  requires 
that  noise  level  standards  be  established 
and  highways  be  constructed  In  con- 
formity with  them. 

In  addition,  the  conference  report  as- 
sures the  implementation  of  the  ambient 
air  standards  of  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

Continuing  our  desire  to  develop  an 
Integrated  transportation  system,  the  re- 
port calls  for  the  designation  of  critical 
transportation  regions.  This  provision 
was  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, JOBH  Sheruah  Coopzk. 

The  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway 
carries  a  heavy  load  of  traffic,  far  beyond 
that  which  it  was  originally  designed  to 
accommodate.  It  is  In  urgent  need  of 
improvement.  The  report  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  $65  million  to  reconstruct 
the  Federal  parkway  portion  of  this  im- 
portant highway  link  in  Maryland  after 
which  the  road  vrill  be  turned  over  to 
the  State  for  Incorporation  In  Its  high- 
way system. 

Highway  safety  continues  to  be  an  Im- 
portant part  of  our  overall  effort  and  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  changes  in  the 
Highway  Safety  Act  proposed  by  the 
House  with  modification.  ITie  safety  pro- 
gram was  given  increased  financial 
strength  by  authorizing  two-thirds  of  its 
cost  to  be  taken  from  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund  and  one-third  remaining  a  general 
fund  expenditure.  This  breakdown  re- 
flects the  proportion  of  use  of  Federal - 
aid  and  non-Federal-ald  highwsiys. 

The  Nation  has  become  acutely  aware 
in  recent  years  of  the  need  to  replace  a 
number  of  highway  bridges  that  are  no 
longer  capable  of  carrying  the  traffic 
loads  placed  on  them  with  safety  and 
efficiency.  The  conferees  agreed  to  a  com- 
prehensive bridge  replacement  program, 
authorizing  $100  mllUon  for  the  1972 
fiscal  year  and  $160  million  for  the  1973 
fiscal  year.  Bridges  would  be  scheduled 
for  replacement  on  the  basis  of  priority 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, with  Federal  participation  of 
up  to  75  percent  of  the  cost. 

A  serious  safety  problem  was  recog- 
nized by  the  cciiference  In  adopting 
House  provisions  setting  up  a  demonstra- 
tion program  on  the  elimination  of  high- 
way-railroad grade  crossings. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  extends 
the  highway  trust  fimd  for  fin  additJonal 
5  years  as  recommended  by  the  Hoiue 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  agreed 
to  by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  Presldrait.  the  Federal-Aid  Hltdi- 
way  Act  of  1970,  Is  comprehensive  and 
far-reaching  legislation.  In  fiscal  terms, 
it  is  substantial,  providing  additional  au- 
thorizations from  the  trust  fund  of  $9,775 
billion  for  the  Interstate  System  and 
more  than  $3.8  billion  for  other  purposes, 
and  $835  million  from  the  general  fund. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tables 
showing  the  authorization  categories  be 
printed  in  the  Rzcoas  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccorb, 
as  follows : 
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Mr.  RANDOIfH.  In  substantive 
terms,  the  new  Urban  System,  the  facili- 
tation of  more  responsive  public  hear- 
ings and  the  emphasu  on  the  need  for 
the  highest  caliber  de&ign  and  construc- 
tion techniques  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment malce  this  bill  one  wtilch  I  am 
proud  to  present  for  approval  to  my  col- 
leagues. This  legislation  is  in  keeping 
with  the  tradition  established  by  our 
predecessors  and  in  many  ways  should 
remind  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Ttonessee  (Mr.  Goiti).  to  whom  I  have 
already  paid  tribute,  that  the  standards 
which  he  set  In  the  mld-1950's  In  his 
handling  of  the  basic  tnterestate  legis- 
lation are  being  maintained. 

Members  of  the  Senate  Public  Worlcs 
Committee  were  faithful  in  their  at- 
tendance and  diligent  in  their  participa- 
tion at  conference  sessions. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Jo«D.«N)  brought  to  us  tils  experience  as 
a  seasoned  legislator  and  his  wisdom  in 
producing  reasoned  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  MohtoyaI 
was  particularly  forceful  in  presenting 
the  ease  for  provisions  relating  to  addi- 
tions to  the  Interstate  System.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spono)  was  an 
effective  negotiator  for  resolution  of  dif- 
ferences on  the  highway  safety  program. 

Minority  conferees  from  the  Senate 
contributed  .signiflcantly  and  by  their 
attitudes  and  cooperation  showed  once 
again  that  party  afUllation  has  no  mean- 
ing in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  The  distinimished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  romking  minority  member 
(Mr.  Coopn)  focused  his  concern  and 
abilities  especially  on  the  highway  beau- 
tiflcatlon  and  District  of  Columbia 
problems.  Reasoned  judgment  and  force- 
ful advocacy  was  displayed  throughout 
the  conference  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware (Mr.  Booos) .  The  ability  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakbi)  to 
see  lasues  clearly  and  to  delineate  the 
paths  to  resolution  was  Invaluable.  His 
help  In  fashioning  the  provision  to  dem- 
onstrate that  highways  are  an  important 
tool  for  economic  developmoit  was  out- 
standing. 


;  W^^  •'•»  "Ibwaad  lor  tOat  yaar  1171. 
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Mr.  President,  the  Senate  could  not 
have  been  represented  in  this  conference 
by  a  more  dedicated  team. 

We  urge  the  acceptance  by  the  Senate 
of  tills  conference  report. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  win  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  know 
that  it  Is  not  an  easy  Job  to  reconcile 
the  differences  between  the  two  Houses. 
The  fact  that  he  has  been  willing  to  do 
this  In  the  maimer  contained  in  the  con- 
ference again  exhibits  the  type  of  lead- 
ership he  has  given  to  the  entire  commit- 
tee. 

I  want  to  offer  a  particular  note  of 
thanks  to  him  for  recognizing  the  plea 
of  some  of  our  citizens  in  southern  In- 
diana that  the  Markland  Dam  continue 
to  have  the  authorized  funds  for  a 
briijge  over  the  Ohio  River.  I  know  that 
without  tlie  Senator's  help,  this  would 
not  have  been  possible;  and  this  Is  a 
very  worthwhile  cause. 

Having  been  there,  and  being  very  fa- 
miliar with  this,  and  knowing  the  tre- 
mendous effort  that  has  been  devoted  to 
It  by  the  citizens  who  live  in  that  area. 
I  want  to  offer  a  word  of  thanks  in  their 
behalf  to  our  distinguished  committee 
chairman,  in  addition  to  the  other  fine 
work  he  has  done. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  often, 
in  bills  that  are  national  in  nature,  op- 
portunities are  given  to  conferees  to  ac- 
cept something  that  might  be  provincial; 
but  that  provincialism  takes  the  posture 
of  helping  a  situation  at  a  certain  lo- 
cality In  the  Onited  SUtes.  That  is  what 
we  did  with  respect  to  the  matter  which 
has  been  spoken  of  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  We  were  glad  to  do  it,  and  I  am 
grateful  for  his  words. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Preddent,  win  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Prtaltlent.  we  bave 

before  the  Senate  the  flnal  form  of  a 

bffl— the  FMeral-Ald  Highway  Aet  of 


1970— which  I  believe  Is  generaUy  ap- 
proved by  Congress  and  by  the  people  ot 
the  United  States. 

Some  sections  in  the  bUI  have  aroused 
controversy.  I  may  say,  however,  that  In 
our  dellberaUona  with  the  House,  the 
Senate  conferees,  led  by  our  able  chair- 
man, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  made  a  strong  flght  to  im- 
prove some  of  the  sections — not  only 
those  from  the  House  which  we  did  not 
like,  but  also  in  some  that  came  from 
our  committee. 

'niere  are  several  sections  In  this  bin 
wlilch  are  of  new  Interest  and  I  think, 
great  Importance.  Safety  on  the  high- 
ways is  one  of  the  tragic  problems  ot  our 
time.  More  than  50,000  Americans  were 
killed  last  year  on  the  highways,  and 
ttiousands  more  were  Injured.  For  the 
first  time,  the  House  agreed  to  the  pro- 
posal, which  the  Senate  made  in  1008 
and  which  the  administration  recom- 
mended this  year,  that  the  highway 
safety  program  for  tlie  Nation,  which  Is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  shall  be  funded 
from  the  highway  trust  funds.  Hereto- 
fore, such  moneys  as  could  be  secured 
came  from  general  appropriations.  I  be- 
lieve that  with  the  provision  in  this  blU  to 
provide  the  two- thirds  of  the  safety  funds 
from  the  highway  trust  fund,  we  now 
can  embark  on  an  ade<]uate  safety  pro- 
gram. For  that  reason  alone,  I  think  this 
biU  is  worthwhile. 

I  pay  tribute  to  our  chairman  for  his 
insistence  that  a  Pederal-Ald  urbeji 
highway  system  be  established.  That 
highway  system  will  now  be  established 
and  funded,  and  we  hope  it  win  help 
reUeve  the  traffic  problems  and  better 
serve  the  needs  in  cities  of  more  than 
50.000  population,  as  the  blU  provides. 
There  Is  a  provlslan  In  the  bUl.  new 
section  109(h)  of  title  23,  which  provides 
that  standards  and  guidelines  shall  be  es- 
tablished to  govern  each  project — stand- 
ards which  take  into  consideration  the 
economic,  social,  and  environmental 
problems.  That.  I  believe,  will  assure  that 
projects  undertaken  In  oiu-  great  high- 
way system  wlU  not  be  Inltisted  without 
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a  thorough  review  of  their  effects.  This 
is  a  change  in  emphasis,  and  a  very 
worthwhile  one. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  bUl  retains, 
as  a  new  subsection  (b)  of  section  134 
of  title  23,  the  provision  I  offered  In  the 
Senate  enabUng  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  designate  critical  transporta- 
tion regions  and  critical  transportatioa. 
corridors.  He  may  establish  planiilng 
bodies,  and  provide  them  assistanoe,  to 
undertake  coordinated  intermodal  trans- 
portation planning  for  these  critical  in- 
terstate corridors  between  great  urban 
centers.  I  note  that  section  134  now  pro- 
vides for  similar  planning  embracing  var- 
ious modes  of  transport,  but  is  presently 
limited  to  the  urban  areas  themselves. 
While  the  conference  bill  leaves  discre- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion, I  consider  it  of  the  greatest  Impor- 
tance that  such  planning  be  undertaken 
and  vigorouslj  pursued  without  delay.  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  Secretary,  who 
has  authority  to  designate  critical  trans- 
portation regions  and  to  pursue  tsoordl- 
nated  transportation  planning  under  tills 
provision,  will  seize  the  opportunity  to 
implement  this  provision  and  begin  this 
work  early  next  year. 

Our  committee,  for  the  first  time,  pro- 
vided assurance  of  "marine  highways" — 
ferry  boats — to  the  new  States,  Alaska 
and  Hawaii,  and  improved  roads  for  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Ouam,  and  American 
Samoa.  The  people  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
should  know  of  the  interest  of  their 
Senators,  of  their  steady  appeal  to  the 
committee,  wiUch  has  had  results. 

Tlie  question  of  the  District  of  C^- 
limibla  highways  arose  again.  I  still  con- 
sider, as  I  have  for  years,  that  the  Con- 
gress should  not  attempt  to  lay  out  a 
highway  system  in  the  IMstrtct  of  Colum- 
bia. On  our  side,  we  strove  diligently  to 
bring  some  order  to  this  problem:  to  put 
fuU  responsibility  back  where  It  belongs, 
with  the  officials  and  people  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  We  held  out  as  long 
as  we  could  for  the  Senate  provision,  to 
repeal  section  33  of  the  1968  act.  There 
was  no  sign  by  the  House  of  accepting 
the  Senate  provision,  and  we  have  ended 
our  work.  Perhaps  the  courts  wUl  now 
look  at  the  proposed  District  of  Columbia 
liighway  system.  We  cannot  do  it  legis- 
latively with  any  success. 

I  thank  my  clialrman,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia,  and  every  member  of 
the  committee.  I  see  a  number  of  them 
in  the  Chami)er.  I  also  thank  otir  staff. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  work  with  them  on 
a  bin  with  many  Improvements  over  the 
present  program. 

Mr.  President,  2  years  ago  when  the 
Senate  considered  the  FMeral-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  1968.  I  stated  that 
the  Senate-House  conference  had  been 
the  most  dUBcult  in  wnlch  I  had  ever 
participated.  The  conference  report 
tiefore  us  today,  on  the  Pederal-Ald  High- 
way Aet  of  1970,  is  the  result  of  a  Sen- 
ate-House conference  which  was  of  equal 
if  not  greater  difficulty,  but  tills  has  been 
a  Congress  of  many  arduous  conferences. 

In  1968  I  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report  and  voted  against  final  passage  of 
that  bUI.  I  have  signed  the  conference 
report  this  year  and  I  wiU  vote  for  final 
passage  of  the  1970  Highway  Act  despite 


some  reservations  about  certain  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation.  I  support  its 
enactment  because  the  bill  contains  sev- 
eral very  important  sections  which  were 
part  of  the  Senate  bill.  These  sections 
have  not  received  the  public  attention 
which  the  beautifioation  and  District  of 
Columbia  highway  provisions  have,  but 
they  will  have  highly  significant  impact 
on  tlie  future  direction  and  conduct  of 
the  Federal-aid  highway  program. 

The  Senate  bill  extended  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  interstate  highway 
construction  for  2  additional  years,  be- 
yond the  existing  authorization  tiirough 
fiscal  year  1974.  The  authorization  for 
fiscal  year  1974  is  raised  to  $4  billion,  an 
Increase  of  $1.75  billion  over  existing 
authorizations  for  fiscal  year  1974.  For 
fiscal  year  1975  and  1976  a  total  of  M 
billion  is  added,  bringing  the  total  of 
funds  authorized  in  this  biU  for  construc- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System  to  $9.75 
bUllon.  This  is  consistent  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  administration  for  funding 
tills  program,  and  I  am  gratified  that  the 
conference  agreed  to  maintain  the  Sen- 
ates  p<»ition. 

In  a  related  area,  the  conference  ver- 
sion contains  a  title  HI  extending  the 
Revenue  Act,  which  provides  funds  for 
the  highway  trust  fund,  for  6  addi- 
tional years  beyond  its  present  expira- 
tion date  of  October  1,  1972.  This  title 
was  added  to  the  House  version  of  the 
Highway  Act  and  had  not  been  included 
in  the  Senate  version.  It  is  Included  in 
the  conference  version  and  was  discussed 
by  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  In 
executive  session  only  on  December  2 
following  House  passage  and  while  the 
House  bin  lay  at  the  desk  awaiting  re- 
ferral. But  it  is  my  feeling  that  as  the 
administration  favors  a  3-year  extension 
of  the  fimd.  as  opposed  to  a  5  year  ex- 
tension and  since  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
has  not  (Considered  legislation  concerning 
the  extension,  we  are  moving  with  in- 
sufficient attention  to  the  importance  of 
this  title.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion has  indicated  that  be  wIU  present 
to  the  Congress  early  in  the  92d  Congress 
proposals  to  create  greater  equity  and 
flexibility  in  ttie  funding  of  various 
modes  of  transportation.  The  Secretary 
so  testified  in  June  before  the  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee.  Therefore.  I 
feel  that  our  action  In  this  legislation, 
extending  the  highway  trust  fund  tor 
5  years,  may  be  premature. 

This  bill  also  contains  provlsiona  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  urban-aid 
highway  system.  The  Senate  provisions 
were  designed  to  achieve  two  goals,  and 
I  believe  that  the  language  settled  on 
by  the  oonferees  wlU  achieve  those  pur- 
poses. First,  it  was  designed  to  assure 
that  more  f  imds  be  provided  to  urbanized 
areas  which  currently  contain  70  percent 
of  the  Nation's  population.  Formerly,  ur- 
ban areas  were  eligible  for  25  percent  of 
ftmds  apportioned  for  primary  and  sec- 
ondary road  construction,  as  well  as  (or 
other  funds  in  special  categories,  such 
as  TOPICS.  But  tlie  definition  of  urban 
areas  used  in  the  apportionment  of  those 
25-percent  funds  was  for  any  area  over 
5.000  population. 

Our  second  purpose  was  to  assure  that 
local    officials,    and    dtlzois    speaking 


through  their  elected  leaders,  would  have 
a  more  secure  position  in  the  planning 
and  programing  of  highway  and  street 
projects  within  their  localities.  I  beUeve 
that  tile  language  settled  upon  by  tlie 
conferees  will  achieve  tills  goal  and  bring 
greater  \otxi  execution  of  the  determina- 
tion to  the  highway  program  m  urtian 
areas — except  for  Washington,  D.C. 

The  conference  version  of  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  of  1070  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  full-fledged  road  pro- 
grams in  the  territories  of  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
Senate  had  provided  that  these  pro- 
grams be  funded  with  trust  fund  reve- 
nues; the  House  contended  ttiat  since 
the  territories  contributed  nothing  to  the 
trust  fund  in  terms  of  Federal  taxes, 
the  funding  of  their  highway  programs 
from  trust  fimds  would  \x  Inequitable. 
Therefore,  the  programs  wUl  be  funded 
from  general  revenues,  with  the  future 
probablUty  that  once  they  are  firmly  es- 
tat>lJshed  with  appropriate  revenue  rais- 
ing mechanisms,  trust  funds  can  be 
used.  There  is  precedent  for  this  proce- 
dure in  the  experience  with  Puerto  Rico 
and  its  highway  program. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  had  a  role  of  active  leader- 
ship in  the  area  of  equal  employment 
opix)rtunity  in  cormecUon  with  the  Fed- 
eral-aid highway  program.  The  confer- 
ence settlement  contains.  In  section  110. 
further  ossistance'designed  to  bring  truly 
equal  opportunity  in  employment  prac- 
tices and  manpower  development  In  the 
highway  construction  field.  The  lan- 
guage provides  authority  for  the  conduct 
of  training  programs  on  a  year-round 
basis.  This  is  highly  Important  to  the  de- 
velopment of  fully  trained  individuals  to 
work  in  all  areas  of  highway  construc- 
tion without  discrimination  or  bias. 

One  of  the  most  significant  sections  of 
the  bill  before  us  is  that  which  anows 
for  a  fixed  deadline  for  the  elimination 
of  segments  of  Interstate  System.  With 
the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem in  1956.  the  coimtry  took  an  ex- 
traordinary step  which  called  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  highly  specialized  hlgbivay 
system  for  the  purposes  of  National  De- 
fense and  Interstate  movement  of  gotjds 
and  people.  Despite  our  high  gtnls,  and 
the  substantially  successful  constnietlon 
which  Is  providing  safe  travel  to  millions 
of  people,  I  dont  believe  that  we  were 
in  1956  wholly  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  the  construction  of  the  Interstate  sys- 
tem, of  its  economic  Impact,  and  Its  de- 
velopmental Importance.  Unfortunately 
many  people  may  have  attributed  to  the 
original  projected  routings  benefits  be- 
yond their  worth.  Certain  segments  have 
come  Into  Intense  controversy  because  of 
the  Impacts  they  would  have  upon  the 
Immediate  locality.  In  most  cases,  rerout- 
ing of  these  segments  to  avoid  Irreversible 
damage  to  the  areas  involved  wotild  not 
impair  the  success  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem as  a  whole.  Such  was  the  case  with 
the  Vleox  Carr^  section  of  highway  In 
New  Orleans,  which  was  remoj'ed  aa  pert 
of  the  Interstate  System  by  Secretary 
Voipe  earlier  this  year.  Section  124  of  the 
legislation  we  are  now  considering  would 
establish  two  dates,  by  which  time  sec- 
tions In  (luestlon  could  be  removed  as 
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part  of  tbe  Interstate  System.  The  flnt 
deadline,  July  1.  1973,  would  be  tbe 
date  by  which  aU  sesraents  must  be 
scheduled  (or  obligation  and  expenditure 
of  funds  for  construction  and  completion. 
The  second  deadline  is  July  1.  1975,  after 
which  time  any  project  for  which  plans, 
speclflcation.'!,  and  estimates  have  not 
been  submitted  for  approval  of  the  Sec- 
retary would  be  redesignated.  I  believe 
It  appropriate  to  point  out  here  that  a 
1988  provision  added  to  Htle  23  provides 
that  routes  buUt  to  Interstate  standards 
by  the  States  under  the  re^lar  Federal- 
aid  program  can  be  added  to  the  Inter- 
state System.  So  segments  eliminated 
under  the  1970  provisions  could  later  be 
redesignated  as  Interstate  routes  If  they 
are  ever  built  up  to  standard.  It  la  also 
Important  to  note  that  enactment  of 
this  section  should  help  assure  that  we 
can  see  the  end  of  the  interstate  con- 
struction program,  with  Its  accentuated 
90  to  10  funding  Incentives  which  have 
resulted  to  a  good  extent  in  the  neglect 
and  deterioration  of  our  other  road  sys- 
tems. 

Mr.  President,  another  section  of  the 
bill  would  establish  economic  develop- 
ment highways  to  stimulate  the  growth 
of  small  cities  and  growth  centers  In 
rural  areas.  We  have  learned  through 
the  experience  In  Appalachia  what  a  dif- 
ference adequate  and  safe  roadways  can 
make  to  the  economic  recovery  effort. 
The  program  of  supplementary  grants 
for  a  number  of  demonstration  projects 
In  the  construction  of  growth  center 
highways,  initiated  in  this  bill,  will  yield 
greater  understanding  of  the  Interrela- 
tionship between  hlshways  and  economic 
development,  and  we  hope  may  further 
the  process  of  formulating  priorities  for 
hlehway  construction. 

Undoubtedly,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant sections  of  the  Senate  bill  was  that 
reoulring  development  by  the  Secretary 
of  TraiMportatlon  of  guidelines  for  con- 
struction of  hlEhway.<i  which  will  take 
full  account  of  the  social,  environmental, 
and  economic  consequences  and  Impact 
of  highway  construction.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  conference  conunlttee  deter- 
mined to  retain  this  section,  for  Its  value 
carmot  in  my  view  be  imderestimated. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works.  Senator  Randolph,  has  dealt 
with  this  Bublect.  so  I  will  not  say  more 
than  this:  These  Impacts  must  be  con- 
sidered at  the  earliest  stages,  when  deci- 
sions as  to  whether,  where,  and  how  to 
build  are  being  made.  I  hope  very  much 
that  this  section  wUl  assure  better  devel- 
opment and  construction  of  highways  In 
the  future. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  a  number  of 
sections  In  this  bin  which  do  not  please 
me  in  anv  way.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
much  time  in  discussing  them,  but  I 
would  not  feel  right  atiout  telllne  my  col- 
leagues about  this  bin  unless  thev  were 
mentioned.  I  have  already  mentioned  the 
leneth  of  the  trust  fund  exterulnn.  wtdch 
troubles  me  In  title  m  of  the  blU. 

Another  section,  which  also  deals  with 
the  funding  of  the  Federal-old  highway 
orogram.  Is  the  section  which  nrovldra 
that  starting  In  fiscal  year  1974  the 
matching  share  of  Federal  to  State  funds 
for  primary,  secondary,  and  urban  hlgh- 
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ways  win  be  increased  from  SO  to  70  per- 
cent. It  Is  true  that  the  70  to  30  percent 
matching  formula  has  been  dlsctu^sed  be- 
fore the  Committees  on  Public  Works 
and  across  the  land — but  in  connection 
with  the  foUow-on  program  after  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System.  The  goals 
attached  to  luch  a  change  In  matching 
formula  are  quite  clear,  it  seems  to  me, 
and  of  merit.  For  example,  the  exceed- 
ingly favorable  Federal  funding  for  In- 
terstate mileage  has  proved  a  great  In- 
centive to  pursuing  Its  construction;  in 
fact  Its  90  to  10  matching  has  created  a 
situation  In  which  that  system  has  pri- 
ority over  all  others,  often  to  the  detri- 
ment and  deterioration  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  systems.  Ttie  70  to  30 
matching  has  been  discussed  as  a  iml- 
form  ratio  to  be  applicable  to  all  sys- 
tems, thereby  leaving  the  States  in  a 
freer  economic  position  to  make  Judg- 
ments and  set  priorities  for  the  kinds  of 
roads  they  wish  to  build,  according  to 
the  needs  of  their  States.  With  the  same 
matching,  whether  the  needed  road  were 
expressway.  Umlted  access,  secondary, 
primary,  urban  arterial,  rural  or  what- 
ever. States  would  be  In  a  better  position 
to  weigh  alternatives  and  put  resources 
to  best  use.  The  70  to  30  formula  has  also 
been  discussed  In  the  context  of  decen- 
tralization of  Federal  control  over  the 
highway  program. 

But  the  proposal  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation is  different,  because  nottiing  is 
done  to  reduce  the  Interstate  matching 
formula  from  90  to  10  at  the  same  time 
as  the  50  to  50  formula  Ls  raised.  This 
action  Is  a  promise— and  premature  in 
my  view — of  the  matching  formula  for 
the  follow-on  program,  at  a  time  when 
the  outline  and  shape  of  the  foHow-on 
program  has  not  yet  been  determined. 
We  have  not  yet  decided  what  kind  of 
highway  program  will  follow  the  con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  System;  yet 
in  this  bill  we  appear  to  establish  the 
future  matching  formula.  This  Is,  in  my 
opinion,  unwise.  What  It  means  In  sim- 
plest terms,  L?  that  the  Federal  moneys 
are  going  to  be  Increased  and  the  sur- 
plus In  the  Trust  Fund — $2.8  billion  in 
1971,  on  which  interest  is  paid — will  be 
absorbed.  Alternatively,  as  my  colleague 
on  the  committee.  Senator  Boccs,  has 
pointed  out,  the  change  in  matching 
formula  means  that  less  mileage  will 
be  constructed  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  expended.  If  the  same  amount 
of  new  mUes  are  to  be  constructed  un- 
der the  new  formula  as  under  the  old, 
more  and  higher  taxes  wUl  have  to  be 
raised.  I  believe  that  our  committee  has 
not  given  these  questions  adequate  con- 
slderatl(ni  and  our  action  Is  therefore 
premature. 

Another  section  which  troubles  me 
greatly  Is  the  beautlflcatlon  section.  The 
administration  strongly  supported  the 
Senate  provisions  of  the  Federal-aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  passage  of  the  Beautlflcatlon 
Act,  an  administration  made  positive 
recommendations  for  the  program's  im- 
provement, strongly  urging  its  imple- 
mentation. The  program  has  been 
plaeued  by  Inadequate  funding  and  con- 
fusing Implementation,  and  the  recom- 
mendations proposed  by  the  administra- 


tion would  have  done  much  to  Improve 
the  situation.  But  those  recommenda- 
tions, including  trust  fimdlng  of  the 
program,  were  not  retained  by  the  con- 
ference committee. 

The  beautlficatlon  program  has  been 
studied    and    restudled,    independently 
and  at  the  request  of  Ooogress.  The  bill 
before  us  authorizes  yet  another  study. 
This  time  the  body  to  make  the  study 
U  an  unusual  one.  It  wiU  be  composed 
of  11  members,  eight  of  which  will  tie 
members  of  the  Senate  and  House  Pub- 
lic Works  Committees,  the  IxxUes  who 
have  responsibility  to  legislate  on  the 
recommendations    of    the    Commission. 
The  other  three  members  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  chosen  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Conunlsslon  will  study  the 
existing  program  and  many  areas  which 
the  current  program  does  not  cover,  such 
as   commercial   areas   and   on   premise 
signs.  I  believe  those  areas  may  need  to 
be  studied,  but  to  spend  $200,000  in  a 
year  so  that  the  committees  already  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  this  program  can 
study  it  again  can  only  be  caUed  silly. 
Tbe  saving  features  of  the  sectiona  on 
beautlflcatlon  are  those  wWch  authorize 
significant  amounts  for  vigorously  pur- 
suing the  existing  program  for  the  next 
3  years,  as  proposed  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  the  assurance  In  the  statement 
of  House  managers  that  "the  creation  of 
this   Commission   is    not   construed   aa 
derogating  In  any  way  from  active  Im- 
plementation of  the  existing  program 
without   reduction    and   as    authorized 
during  this  study."  With  that  assurance. 
I  hope  that  the  money  win  be  appropri- 
ated to  flnaUy  give  the  beautlflcatlon 
program  a  chance  to  prove  its  worth. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  section  which 
concerns  me  is  that  reference  to  con- 
struction of  Wghways  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  My  colleagues  will  remember 
that  I  voted  against  final  passage  of  the 
Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1988  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  section  23  In 
that  act,  which  in  my  view  attempted  to 
displace  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the 
District  to  be  treated  as  all  other  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  determining  their 
own  highway  program.  I  was  glad  when 
the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  and  the  whole  Senate,  this  year 
supported  repeal  of  section  23  of  the  1988 
act.  It  was  especially  Important  that  we 
took  that  action,  for  the  bUl  which  Is- 
sued from  the  House  Public  Works  Oom- 
mittee  included  provisions  which  went 
even  further  than  in  1968  In  attempting 
to  require  the  construction  of  interstate 
highways  within  the  District — and  with- 
out the  fundamental  provision  which  we 
were  able  to  attach  in  1968.  so  often  over- 
looked, that  all  construction  must  be  car- 
ried out  according  to  aU  applicable  pro- 
visions of  title  23  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

The  result  of  the  conference  was  to  re- 
ject any  mandate  for  any  new  highway 
construction,  or  for  designation  or  re- 
moval of  designation  of  Interstate  routes, 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
conference  agreed  to  no  more  than  an- 
other study  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
govenmient  and  the  Department  of 
Transportation  of  the  North  Central 
Freeway,  and  also  of  the  East  and  tbe 
North  Legs.  Of  course,  these  routes  have 
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been  studied  before,  and  a  study  of  the 
North  Central  Freeway  Ls  now  being  car- 
ried out,  and  the  administration  sup- 
ported the  Senate  position  In  this  matter. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
the  Record  the  text  of  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation,  John  Volpe, 
expressing  the  administration's  posiOois 
with  respect  to  repeal  of  section  23  of  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1968,  and 
that  excerpts  from  the  Senate  report  on 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970 
and  my  views  from  that  report  also  be 
Included. 

Hiere  beln«  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccobd. 
as  follows: 

D«pA«Ti«irr  or  TkANSPOBTAnoK. 
"WaahingUm.  D.V.,  December  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  Joax  SaxRMAM  Coopn, 
Senate  Ctymmittee  on  Public  Works 
U.S.  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  D.O. 

Dux.  ScNATOK  Coopb:  In  roeposue  to  your 
requeat,  I  am  hereby  ttattng  my  views  on 
the  seoOona  of  the  proposed  1970  highway 
legislation  regarding  projects  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  now  pending  before  the  House- 
Senate  Conference  Committee. 

Am  you  know,  although  I  totally  aupport  a 
balanced  transportation  program  for  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  including 
necessary  freeway  projects  as  wall  as  a  sub- 
way system,  I  would  prefer  that  spoclflc 
highway  projects  be  planned,  designed,  and 
constructed  In  accordance  with  the  same 
^ooeduree  as  apply  to  other  cities  and 
states  m.der  the  interstate  program. 

Should  the  CongrcsB  m  ita  wisdom  deter- 
mine to  repeal  those  prorlalona  of  Section 
23  of  the  1908  Highway  Act  caUlng  for  con- 
atoueUon  of  speolflc  projects  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.  I  would  nonetheleas  assure  the 
Committee  that  work  on  the  construction  of 
the  Three  Slstera  Bridge  will  proceed  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible  within  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  and  the  decisions  of  the 
oourts— both  becauM  this  Department  and 
the  District  government  a»  already  com- 
mitted to  this  project  and  because  I  believe 
It  Is  necessary  for  a  balanced  transportation 
system  for  the  area. 

In  the  absence  of  Congressional  action  re- 
peaung  those  provlalons  of  the  lfl«8  Act  I 
would  hope  that  no  further  construction  'or 
rtudles  would  b«  required  by  the  Congress 
As  you  know,  my  Department  u  already  en- 
gaged In  a  IS-month  study  of  the  Worth 
Central  Preeway  which,  again,  wia  continue 
no  matter  what  the  Conference  acUon  la 
because  I  believe  such  a  study  to  be  needed 
warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 

JORW  A.  VOLR. 

DienucT  or  OoLirinris 
Tbe  committee  recommends  the  repeal  of 
swtlon  aa  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of 
1988.  Section  33  mandates  the  construction 
of  certain  segments  of  the  Intersute  System 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  That  action 
was  a  departure  from  the  traditional  Ped- 
eral-Btate  relationship  which  has  been  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  Pederal-ald 
program  daring  Its  more  than  SO  yeare  of 
operation. 

Basic  to  tbe  Pederal-ald  highway  program 
Is  Its  reliance  on  local  decisions  with  regard 
to  planning  and  execution  of  projects,  in- 
cluding those  on  the  Interstate  System. 
Pederal-ald  highway  law  defines  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  a  State,  and  gives  to  the  of- 
ficials of  the  District  responsibility  for 
initiating  projects.  The  rcsponslhlUty  of  the 
Federal  Government  is  approval  off  such 
plans,  review  of  their  Implementation,  and 
relmhureement  of  the  Federal  share  of  the 


costs  of  oonstructlon.  Local  tnltlattve  and 
execution  are  essential. 

By  adopting  secUon  33  of  the  1068  oot,  the 
Congress  directly  interceded  In  thla  process. 
The  section  effectively  superseded  local  re- 
sponslbUlty  and  Initiative  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  could  create  a  precedent  for 
similar  action  with  respect  to  hl^way  oon- 
trov«rsles  In  the  several  States. 

Section  33  has  resulted  In  confusion  and 
confilcts  In  Interpretation.  Court  action  has 
stopped  construction  of  two  projects  required 
by  section  23.  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and 
tbe  east  leg  of  the  Inner  loop. 

The  committee  emphasizes  that  the  repeal 
of  the  section  would  neither  Initiate  nor 
halt  any  specific  highway  project.  It  would 
not  affect  lawful  actions  taken  ptirsuant  to 
section  23  diulng  the  time  It  was  In  effect, 
nor  Is  It  Intended  to  reveree  any  local  deci- 
sion properly  made  with  respect  to  highways 
and  bridges.  It  would  simply  remove  the  un- 
certain effects  of  section  23  and  make  clear 
that  tbe  District  of  Columbia  has  the  same 
prerogatives  respecting  highway  construction 
enjoyed  by  any  State. 

It  Is  essential  that  Pederal-ald  highway 
law  not  direct  the  construction  of  specific 
highway  segments  or  bridges  in  any  State. 
The  elimination  of  section  23  would  remove 
the  C-ongress  from  Involvement  In  local  de- 
cisions which  rightly  belong  to  the  cltlaens 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  their  responsi- 
ble officials,  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

DtSfKICT  or  COLirUBU  HICHWSTB 

I  am  very  pleased  with  the  action  of  the 
committee  in  reporting  a  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  or  1970  which  includes  repeal  of  sec- 
tion 23  of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of 
1968 — the  section  which  was  the  cause  of  my 
refusal  to  sign  the  report  of  the  Senate- 
House  conference  In  1968  and  my  nibsequent 
vote  against  final  passage. 

In  section  23  the  Congress  for  the  first 
time — and  the  only  time  to  my  knowledge^ 
directly  interceded  In  the  process  of  plan- 
ning and  approving  specific  projects  In  the 
Federal-aid  highway  program.  Section  23  di- 
rected the  District  of  Colimibla  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  construct  all 
projects  included  In  the  District  1968  cost 
estimate  "In  accordance  with  all  applicable 
provisions  of  title  33  of  the  United  States 
Code."  As  to  four  projects,  section  33  directed 
that  work  commence  within  30  days  follow- 
ing enactment.  Remaining  projects  were  to 
be  given  further  study  and  a  report  "includ- 
ing any  recommended  alternative  routes  or 
plans"  made  to  Congress  within  16  months. 

Section  23  contradicted  tbe  principles  of 
federalism  underlying  the  Pederal-ald  high- 
way program.  Under  title  33  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  defined  as  a  State,  and  the  States 
are  given  responsibility  for  Initiating  the 
planning  and  approval  of  specific  projects. 
The  Federal  Oovernment  then  approves  the 
plans  and  the  process  of  their  local  develop- 
ment at  a  number  of  stages,  and  reimburses 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  construction.  Local 
inltlaUve  and  execution  is  essential.  I  said  in 
1968  that  I  believed  Members  of  Congress 
lacked  the  expertise,  experience,  and  author- 
ity necessary  to  determine  the  need,  desir- 
ability, location,  and  design  of  speolflc  high- 
way projects  The  major  objection  which  I 
raised  was  that  the  section  effectively  super- 
seded local  responsibility  and  Initiative  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  created  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  for  similar  action  with  oon- 
troverslal  highways  In  the  several  States. 

Section  33  has  created  confusion  and  dis- 
may In  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has.  In 
my  opinion,  been  misinterpreted  by  some,  to 
require  the  oonstructlon  of  all  highways  in- 
cluded In  the  IMS  cost  estimate  without 
regard  to  any  local  or  Federal  laws.  In  fact, 
however,  ita  directive  was  speclficaUy  quali- 
fied by  a  olauae  requiring  that  aU  action  be 
taken  according  to  all  applicable  provisions 
of  title  33.  Judge  SkeUy  Wright  of  the  V£, 


court  of  appeals  pointed  out  in  an  opinion 
mvoLving  one  of  the  projects  included  in 
section  33.  an  Interpretation  which  "would 
result  In  discrimination  between  District 
residents  •  ■  •  and  all  other  residents  af- 
fected by  highway  projects  In  their  locali- 
ties" would  condemn  section  23  as  unconsti- 
tutional. 

Section  33  was  not  Included  In  the  Ssnate 
version  of  the  Peder&l-Ald  Highway  Act  of 
1968.  Much  of  the  confualon  about  its  mean- 
ing has  resulted  from  the  statement  of 
House  managers,  which  accompanied  the 
conference  bill,  and  which  set  forth  detailed 
location  and  design  Instruction.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  manager's  statement  re- 
flected the  views  or  the  understanding  of  the 
Senate  conferees. 

A  great  deal  of  the  confusion  created  by 
section  33  has  resulted  from  conflicting 
Interpretation  by  the  same  District  and 
Federal  officials.  At  President  Johnson's  di- 
rection, the  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission and  the  District  of  Columbia  devel- 
oped and  adopted,  In  December  of  1968,  a 
oon^jpehenslve  highway  plan  that  omitted 
two  of  the  mcfSt  controversial  projects  In- 
cluded In  seouon  23  and  modified  tbe  loca- 
tion and  design  of  others.  But  last  summer, 
faced  with  the  threat  of  dlscontlntilng  the 
rail  rapid  transit  system  construction  for 
the  District  because  of  blocked  appropria- 
tions, the  District  government  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  decided,  in 
effect,  to  foUow  the  directions  in  the  state- 
ment of  House  managers  without  regard  to 
any  other  laws.  Cltlsens'  lawsuits  have  not 
resulted  In  stopping  construction  of  two  of 
the  projects  included  in  section  28 — the 
Tliree  Sisters  Bridge  and  the  east  leg  of  tbe 
Inner  loop — until  all  applicable  provisions  of 
title  23  United  States  Code,  are  complied 
with. 

Mr  President,  rather  than  solve  the  con- 
troversy In  the  District  of  Columbia,  section 
23  has  inflamed  It  Events  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  In  the  past  3  years  have  confirmed 
tbe  Senate's  wisdom  In  not  attempting  to 
approve  construction  of  specific  highway 
projects.  Section  23  of  the  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1968  should  be  repealed. 

The  Department  of  Transportation  has 
acted  with  care  and  concern  in  fulfilling  the 
study  requirements  of  section  23.  I  Included 
their  report  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
February  24,  1970.  and  applauded  the  report 
of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  for  Its 
goalB  and  direction.  Tbe  Department  has  not, 
however.  In  my  view  dealt  according  to  their 
own  procedures  In  requiring  the  adherence 
to  all  the  planning  and  approval  require- 
ments of  title  23,  with  respiect  to  the  most 
controversial  segmenta  of  the  District's  hlgh- 
wasrs.  They  have,  rather,  accepted  the  Judg- 
ment of  Congress,  which  in  this  case.  In  my 
Judgment.  Is  neither  quallfled,  nor  author- 
ized by  law,  to  moke  such  decisions. 

The  action  of  the  committee  In  repealing 
section  33  does  not  expreas  support  ot  opposi- 
tion to  any  highway  system  or  specific  part 
of  a  aysUm  for  the  District  of  Colimibla. 
It  expresses  tbe  principle  which  had  been 
adhered  to  by  the  Congress  prior  to  1968. 
That  principle  Is,  that  It  Is  not  the  function 
of  the  Congress  to  prescribe  and  force  upon 
the  clUaena  of  a  State  or  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  particular  highway  oonstructlon 
program.  It  Is  certain  that  the  CongrsBs 
would  not  attempt  to  direct  the  hl^way 
program  of  the  60  States  for  local  mitlaUve 
Is  crucial  to  tbe  succeaa  of  the  Pedwml-atd 
highway  program — It  should  not  be  Ignored 
In  the  Nation's  CapltaL 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
Important  legislation.  It  continues  one  of 
tbe  most  significant  building  programs 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation,  and  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  mankind.  We  are 
becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the 
myriad  consequence6  of  this  tremendous 
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procram,  and  tbls  bill  oontaliu  sections 
which  recognize  thoee  coiuequences.  My 
hope  Is  that  we  wlU  continue  znodUfylng 
the  program  In  future  ye&rs  to  meet  new 
and  more  fully  recognized  needs. 

1  want  to  express  my  appreciation  for 
the  poeltlon  of  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation— ^hls  open  and  constructive  ad- 
vice and  proposals.  His  work  luul  con- 
tributed very  much  to  this  blllTv. 

Mr.  RAiroOLPH.  We  did  have  ttie  co- 
operation of  our  colleagues,  and  we  had 
the  valuable  service  of  the  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  All  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
are  most  appreciative  of  the  ootstandlns 
contributions  of  the  stall  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  frulUon.  We  thank  our 
stall  director,  Richard  B.  Royce.  the  as- 
sistant chief  clerk,  minority,  Bailey 
Quard,  counsel  M.  Barry  Meyer,  assist- 
ant staff  director.  J.  B.  Huyett,  together 
with  the  professional  staff,  both  major- 
ity and  minority.  John  Yago.  Adrlen 
Waller,  and  Hal  Bragman,  and  the  cler- 
ical staff.  Kathleen  Forcum.  Pauline 
Medlln,  LaVeme  Douglas.  Ann  Brown, 
and  Hester  Dungan.  In  concert  with  the 
staff  of  the  individual  members  they 
aided  our  efforts  greatly. 

Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  conference  report  on  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1970  In- 
cludes provision  for  designation  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  of  economic 
growth  center  highways. 

The  implementation  of  the  section 
should  help  revitalize  the  economy  of  the 
Nations  rural  areas  and,  hopefully,  will 
help  stem  the  population  migration  from 
rural  communities  to  metropolitan 
centers. 

The  report  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
provide  an  additional  20  percent  of  the 
construction  costs  of  primary  highways 
serving  communities  designated  as  eco- 
nomic growth  centers.  Total  Federal  par- 
ticipation will  be  limited  to  95  percent 
of  the  total  expenditure. 

I  abo  am  pleased  that  the  conferees 
agreed  in  principle  to  the  use  of  revenue 
from  the  highway  trust  fund  for  financ- 
ing a  share  of  the  highway  safety  pro- 
gram. The  effectiveness  of  the  program 
has  been  hampered  in  the  past  by  the 
uncertainty  of  the  traditional  appropria- 
tions process.  While  the  flow  of  trust  fund 
revenue  for  highway  safety  will  continue 
to  be  tied  to  a  degree  to  general  fund 
appropriations.  I  hope  the  mechanism 
established  In  the  report  will  enhance  the 
operation  of  safety  programs. 

The  efficiency  of  highways  In  urban 
areas  no  doubt  will  be  Improved  through 
the  authorization  for  construction  of  ex- 
clusive or  preferential  bus  lanes,  and  bus 
passenger  loading  facilities.  We  have  es- 
tablished on  a  permanent  basis  the  au- 
thorization for  construction  of  fringe  and 
corridor  parking. 

Mr.  President,  the  reconciliation  of  the 
Senate  and  House  provisions  dealing  with 
the  freeway  system  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  proved  to  be  difficult. 

Highway  development  In  the  District  Is 
embroiled  in  controversy  and  litigation 
under  existing  law.  Having  concluded 
that  any  additional  legislation  might 
contribute  to  the  turmoU,  I  would  have 


preferred  that  both  the  Senate  and  House 

provisions  be  stricken.  I  reluctantly  ac- 
ceded to  the  compromise,  which  provides 
for  additional  studies  but  mandates  no 
additional  construction. 

I  wish  to  acknowledge  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  leaderstilp  of  our  able  committee 
cliairman.  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  fMr.  RAimoLPH ) .  who 
demonstrated  great  patience  and  under- 
standing throughout  the  conference.  I 
appreciate  the  contributions  of  my  fellow 
Senate  conferees,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Joboan)  .  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  i  Mr.  Momtoya  i .  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopssi.  tlie  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boocs) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr) 
Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ORAVEL.  Mr  President,  In  the 
interest  of  time.  I  will  not  have  the  op- 
Portimlty  to  go  Into  what  affects  Alaska 
In  this  bill.  It  Is  probably  the  most  sig- 
nificant bill  concerning  Alaska  since 
statehood  itself,  certainly  In  economic 
terms. 

I  feel  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  for  what  has 
taken  place  in  this  regard.  It  can  only  cap 
It  by  adding  one  piece  of  admiration 
that  has  been  foremost  In  my  mind  ever 
since  I  have  l>een  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works.  Many  people  can 
show  leadership;  many  people  can  have 
the  ability  to  compromise.  The  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  West  Vrtglnla.  Is 
a  QUlet  man,  but  he  has  been  unusually 
gifted  In  bis  ability  to  effect  leadenblp 
and  at  the  same  time  meld  compramlae. 
In  many  regurds.  in  a  legislative  career, 
that  Is  probably  the  most  Important  gift 
a  person  can  have.  I  am  happy  he  has 
that  gift.  I  am  happy  that  that  gift  can 
shower  benefit  upon  States  such  as  my 
own  and  the  entire  Nation.  For  that  I 
thank  him.  not  only  in  behalf  of  Alaskans 
but  In  behaU  of  all  residents  of  this  great 
coimtry  as  well. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  am  very  grateful. 
This  Is  my  personal  expression.  But,  for 
the  committee,  we  are  cognizant  of  the 
greatness  of  Alaska  and  of  the  need  of 
Its  people.  We  are  not  going  to  forget 
Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Iti.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  Join  my  colleague 
from  Alaska  In  commending  the  work  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  minority  Mem- 
ber the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Coom)  on  the  provisions  which  are  in 
this  bill  for  Alaska.  They  are  farslghted 
Both  Senator  Qkavxl  and  I  discussed 
these  matters  with  the  Senators  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  and  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopca  i  and  I  say  to  my 
friends  on  the  conference  committee  that 
the  revisions  which  have  been  made 
in  the  conference  are  understand- 
able. We  applaud  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  his  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee for  the  fact  that  he  has  been  able 
to  bring  back  so  mooh  for  Alaska,  be- 
eaose  tbere  was  so  moch  In  tbla  bill  that 
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we  did  not  know  how  miieb  would  actu- 
ally survive  the  conference. 

All  the  people  of  Alaska  are  grateful 
for  what  has  been  provided  for  us  In  this 
bill. 

Mr.  RANIX)LPH.  The  two  Senators 
from  Alaska  have  been  most  understand- 
ing and  have  assisted  us  and  we  aro 
grateful  for  their  cooperation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  shall  not  detain  the 
Senate  long  and  will  not  impose  on  the 
time  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
but  I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  pay  him  an  accolade  and  to  offer  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  him  as  chair- 
man and  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
1.IS1.  CoopxR)  as  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  and  as  con- 
ferees. In  producing  a  bill  that  is  mean- 
ingful, and  In  navigating  through  a  diffi- 
cult conference,  and  finally  reporting  this 
piece  of  legislation  that  not  oiily  is  appro- 
priate to  these  times  and  clrciimstances 
but  is  even  more  approiirlate  in  trying  to 
set  an  example.  We  compromised  where 
difficult  judgments  needed  to  be  made  If 
Congress  was  to  adjourn. 

This  spirit  of  give-and-take  between 
the  House  and  Senate,  so  well  exempli- 
fied by  both  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing member,  the  conferees  In  both  Houses 
took  to  heart.  It  took  us  many  days  to 
get  a  bill.  One  particular  section,  the 
District  of  Columbia  section,  was  a  highly 
volatile  Issue.  I  dare  say  as  emotional  as 
almost  any  other  Issue,  if  not  any  Issue 
that  has  been  before  the  Senate  In  the 
past  several  days.  But  it  was  worked  out 
according  to  an  old  Tennessee  adage  that 
if  no  one  is  really  happy  with  It.  there- 
fore it  must  be  very  good.  But  It  was 
worked  out,  and  we  have  a  bill,  and  we 
will  be  using  that  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  getting  even  better  bills  to  the  future 
So.  without  further  detaining  the  Sen- 
ate, I  want  to  say,  as  a  jimlor  conferee 
on  this  and  other  bills  emanating  from 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  I  think  a 
good  job  has  been  done  in  an  expeditious 
way  under  the  most  competent  leadership 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  keenness  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  and  his  tad- 
si  venese  was  shown  In  our  work  In  the 
subcommittee.  In  the  committee,  and  In 
the  conference.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  CXjopib)  and  I  are 
both  grateful  for  such  men  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  and  all  others  who 
have  served  with  us. 

Mr.  MONTOTA.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
privileged  to  be  Involved  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of 
1970  from  Its  conslderaUon  In  the  Senate 
Roads  Subcommittee  through  Its  com- 
pletion to  the  Senate-House  conference 
whlcb  completed  work  on  Thursday.  I 
consider  It  excellent  legislation  which 
furthers  the  development  of  our  natlCHiAl 
highway  system. 

There  were  several  provisions  of  the 
bill  in  which  I  was  particularly  Interested 
and  which  are  related  to  my  other  legis- 
lative responsibilities. 

I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  sec- 
tion wUch  provides  for  the  future  de«- 
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ignatlon  of  interstate  highways.  This 
sectkm  opens  the  door  to  expansion  of 
this  nationwide  system  of  freeways  with- 
out creattog  hn  additional  nn«Tu»tjii  com- 
mitment on  the  Federal  Oovenmaent  of 
the  type  now  utilized  for  toterstate  con- 
struction. 

Under  Uils  provision,  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  may,  at  the  request  of 
any  State,  designate  any  primary  high- 
way which  Is  a  logical  addition  or  oon- 
neotlon  to  the  Interstate  System  as  a 
future  part  of  that  system.  This  could 
be  done,  however,  only  If  the  affected 
State  or  States  promised  to  bring  this 
highway  up  to  Interstate  standards 
withto  13  years. 

In  order  to  prevent  confusion  or  avoid 
misleading  road  users,  there  would  be 
no  reference  to  the  highway  as  a  part  of 
the  Interstate  System,  todudlng  signs, 
until  it  is  actually  constructed  to  toter- 
state standards. 

This  secion  responds  to  the  requests  of 
many  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  for  assistance  to  obtaining 
Interstate  connections  with  other  parts 
of  the  country'. 

The  provision  which  evolved  from  tJie 
conference,  while  not  as  strong  as  the 
orlgtoal  Senate  bill  language,  wUl  en- 
able the  (citizens  of  communities  not  now 
served  by  the  toterstate  system  to  effec- 
tively petition  their  State  governments 
so  tiiat  the  economic  beneflt£  which  fol- 
low from  location  on  or  near  the  toter- 
state system  will  be  part  of  their  future. 
The  language  of  the  bUl  is  based  on  the 
record  developed  at  hearings  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  Carson  City 
and  Ely.  Nev..  to  Roswell,  N.  Mex..  and  to 
Washtogton.  D.C.  There  are  at  least  five 
major  toterstate  connections  which  could 
be  designated  imder  tills  provision.  These 
connections  are  essential  to  the  people  of 
the  areas  tovolved.  There  is  the  U.S.  219 
route  from  Buffalo.  N.Y..  to  Bluefleld.  W. 
Va.,  covering  New  York,  Pennsylvania. 
Maryland,  and  West  Virginia;  the  route 
from  Augusta.  Oa..  to  Tallahassee.  Fla,: 
and  the  route  from  Binnlngham.  Ala.,  to 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  through  northern  Mis- 
sissippi; the  route  1-70  from  the  Nevada- 
Utah  border  to  San  Francisco  and  U.S. 
70  from  Amarlllo,  Tex.,  to  Las  Cruces, 
N.  Mex.,  which  would  serve  one  of  the 
great  areas  of  potential  growth  and  de- 
velopment to  eastern  and  south  central 
New  Mexico. 

The  adoption  of  this  provision  and  the 
completion  of  the  Interstate  system  in 
the  latter  part  of  this  decade  will  enable 
the  people  of  these  areas  to  achieve 
pari^  with  those  who  are  and  win  be 
served  by  the  present  42.600  mile  toter- 
state system. 

Another  provision  with  potentially 
widespread  Impact  Is  that  authorizing 
the  designation  of  economic  growth  cen- 
ter highways.  This  section  allows  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  provide 
additional  Itoandal  assistance  for  the 
constniction  of  primary  highways  lead- 
tog  to  cities  he  declares  to  be  economic 
growth  centers. 

An  authorization  of  $60  million  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  IB72  and  1973 
would  be  available  to  supplement  the 


Federal  share  of  eligible  projects  with  an 
additional  20  percent  of  the  cost,  except 
that  the  Federal  share  would  to  no  case 
be  more  than  95  percent. 

This  proviston  Is  patterned  after  and 
based  on  the  same  philosophy  behtod  de- 
velopment highways  constructed  under 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  and  authority  for  regional  transpor- 
tation planning  to  title  V  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 
as  amended  to  1969. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  chair  the  hear- 
togs  which  developed  the  I9S9  amend- 
ments to  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  It  was  during  those 
hearings  that  I  became  convtoced  that 
there  was  a  need  for  a  developmental 
highway  program  to  demonstrate  the 
positive  foree  to  economic  development 
which  highways  are.  The  experimental 
program  contatoed  to  this  bill  will  un- 
doubtedly be  helpful  to  bringing  a  better 
standard  of  llvtag  to  rural  America.  This 
program  should  provide  a  Iwtter  imder- 
standtog  of  the  direct  relationship  t>e- 
tween  proper  economic  growth  and  rural 
devdopment  and  highway  location. 

Highways  are  generally  recognized  as 
a  central  factor  to  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  region,  and  a  modem  highway 
system  Is  felt  to  be  essential  to  any  re- 
gion which  is  attempttog  to  strengthen 
Its  economic  base.  This  provision  of  the 
bill  would  be  an  important  aid  to  many 
communities  and  would  essentially  ex- 
pand what  we  believe  to  be  a  valid  and 
proven  program  now  operating  to  a  lim- 
ited number  of  States. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  but  two  of  the 
Important  provisions  of  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1970,  but  they  are  of 
great  concern  and  Importance  to  many 
people  and  conmiunities. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  keep  them  to 
mtod  as  we  act  affirmatively  on  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


RIVERS  AND  HARBOR  AND  FLOOD 
CONTROL  ACTS  OP  1970— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  vote*  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  ttie  Sen- 
ate to  the  bill  (HJR.  19877)  authorizing 
the  construction,  repair,  and  preserva- 
tion of  oertato  public  works  on  rivers  and 
harbors  for  navigation,  fiood  control,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CuHSTOH).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  17,  1970,  pages 
42274-42280.  CoNORkSSIONAI.  RECORD.) 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  con- 
ferees of  the  Senate  and  House  met  De- 
cember 16,  to  consider  differences  to  HJi. 
19877.  the  rivers  and  harbors  omnibus 


bin  of  1970.  The  session  was  one  of  cor- 
diality. The  two  committees  have  always 
been  able  to  compose  differences  to  a 
spirit  of  cooperation  and  accommoda- 
tion. I  feel  tiiat  we  have  brought  back  a 
sound  and  useful  measure  which  retains 
most  of  the  items  and  provisions  to- 
cluded  to  the  version  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

BaslcaUy.  this  measure  Is  oomixised  of 
projects  which  have  the  approvals  of  the 
Chief  of  Engtoeers.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  the  Governors  of  the  affected 
States,  the  concerned  Federal  agencies. 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  In  a  few  instances  the  OfBce 
of  Management  and  Budget  has  not 
completed  its  review  of  the  proj- 
ect proposals.  Therefore,  the  con- 
ferees have  toduded  language  at  ap- 
propriate places  to  the  bill  providtag  that 
construction  shall  not  be  initiated  until 
such  review  has  been  completed  and  the 
project  has  been  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I  stress  this  potot  because  tx>th 
committees  realized  the  importance  of 
thorough  review  of  all  the  measures  con- 
tained to  the  bin,  espedally  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  However,  to 
the  consideration  of  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion there  are  always  a  few  projects  to 
transit  awaiting  Budget  review  when  the 
committees  conclude  action  thereon.  As 
a  consequence,  action  on  a  relatively  few 
projects  would  be  ddayed  2  years  tmtll 
consideration  of  the  next  omnibus  au- 
thorization bill.  Inasmuch  as  these  proj- 
ects provide  much  needed  fiood  rdief  and 
extiedlents  to  correct  serious  deQclmdes 
to  the  Nation's  harbors  and  navigation 
channels,  the  conference  committee  has 
toduded  these  worthy  projects  in  the 
bill,  with  safeguards,  of  course,  that  full 
review  wUl  be  made  by  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

The  version  that  passed  the  Senate 
oontatoed  authorization  for  a  number  of 
navigation  and  flood  control  projects 
costing  less  than  tlO  million.  Those  proj- 
ects were  not  to  the  blU  as  It  came  to  the 
Senate,  and  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  sul>sequently  approved  them 
under  the  provisions  of  section  201  of  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1965.  In  view  of 
this  action,  the  Senate  conferees  receded 
and  agreed  to  their  deletion  to  the  con- 
ference. On  December  17,  1970,  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  to 
executive  session,  on  the  motion  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Boccs).  adopted  resolutions  approving 
these  projects  under  the  provisions  of 
section  205. 

The  Members  of  this  body  should 
know,  therefore,  that  the  projects  cost- 
ing less  than  tlO  million  which  were 
eontajned  to  the  bUl  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  are  now  authorized  and  eligible 
for  construction  by  the  Chief  of  En- 
gtoeers, subject  to  the  availability  of 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  designations  of  the  projects, 
together  with  other  perttoent  details,  be 
prtoted  at  this  potot  to  the  Rzcou). 

Titett  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rkcois, 
as  foUows: 
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HJi.  Itm — JUoer  aiul  harbcr  MU,  total  of 
bill  oj  agreed  to  in  oonferenee 

Kwtimated 
Federal 
NkTlg&tlon:  eoet 

Plauant  Ba;,  Mau $10,231,000 

BalUmon  Harbor.  Md 40.000,000 

AUahuc  IntarcoMtal  Water- 

waj,  Va.  and  N.C— 11,  230, 000 

Manteo     (Shallowbay)      Baf. 

N.C  — 10.719.000 

Pamllcc  Blvar,  N.C 3,043,000 

Port  Sutton  Barbor Malntmianoft 

Tampa  Harbor,  Pla 40.  000,  OOO 

Preeport  Harbor.  Tex 13.710,000 

Cooa  Bay.  Oreg B.  100.000 

NawlUwUl  Harbor.  Hamll 1,  IIS3. 000 

New  Tork  Harbor  Drtn 10,237,000 

Ouachita   and    Black   Blvexv. 

Ark.  and  lA 18,  SOO,  000 


Total  ttti*  I iag,Mi,oao 


Flood  control: 

Aroidla  B«Mniatlon.  Okla 34.000,000 

Arkanaai-B«d  Cblorlde 

ATOToUn  Parlabes.  la 1IS,3S3.000 

Blue  River.  Sana,  and  Mo 40.000.000 

Oahe     Dam     and    Besenrolr. 

N.    Dak TSS.OOO 

Wild  Rice  Blver.  Minn S.8S9.00Q 

3he;enne  aiver.  N.  Dak 30.000.000 

Souna  Btver.  H.  Dak 39.340.000 

OoleU.  CalU 13.880.000 

Sabliia  River.  Tex 40.000.000 

Davenport,  Iowa 13.  283,000 

Mm  Creek.  Ohio 33.  842.  000 

Red  Run  Drain.  Uleb 40. 000. 000 

EUlcott  Greet,  N.T 19.070.000 

Portugues   Dam,  PJt 11,110.000 

Cemiloa  Dam,  PJl 18.381.000 

Ponce.  PJB- 14.398.000 

Cottonwood  Cnak,  Calif 40,000,000 

Merced  County  streams.  Call- 

Jomu 37, 380. 000 

Eaneohe-Kallua  Area,  Hawaii-  7.  349.  OOO 


ToUl  (30) 


433.834,000 


•404.000 


3.700,000 


Oiand  total  (83) 893,318,000 

Proleeta  in  Senate  oerjton  of  the  river  and 
harbor  bill  ajiproved  for  oonstructton  by 
adoption  of  committee  retolxLtitma  on  De- 
cember 17,  mo,  under  the  proviaioru  of 
eection  201  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
IMS 

Setimated 
Federal 
Navl^tlon;  Coet 

Black    River    Harbor.    Alcona 

County,  lUcta.  (H.  Doc.  91- 

S81) 

Calcasieu  River,  Devtla  Klbow, 

La.  (Doc.  91-),, 
Central  and  aoutfaem.  Florida, 
email  boat  navigation  (H.  Doc. 

91-394)   8.884,000 

Corpus  Chrlstl  Beacb,  Tex.  (H. 

Doc.  91-416) S3S.0O0 

Delaware  Bay-Cbesapeaka  Bay 

waterway,    Delaware,    Uary- 

Und  and  VlrglnU 8,887,000 

Kaat  River,  New  York  (8.  Doc. 

01-80) 3.330.000 

Edgartown   Harbor,   Man.    (8. 

Doc.  91-108) 1.788.000 

Frenchboro  Harbor,  Maine  (8. 

Doc.  91-33) _. 880.000 

Oeneva-on^tbe-Lake,  Olilo  (H. 

Doc.  91-403). 808.000 

Humboldt  Harbor.  Alaska   (H. 

Doc.  91-393) 3,800,000 

Lee  County,  Pla.  (H.  Doe.  91- 

3B6)    808.000 

Ludlngton  Harbor,  Mich.    (H. 

Ooc.  91-843) 1,880,000 


Ktnmated 
Federal 
aott 
Mobile   Harbor,   Alabama    (B. 

Doc.    91-336)' 87,254.000 

New  Jersey  coasul  Inlets  and 

beaches    (H.    Doc.    91-100) : 

Great    Egg    Barbor    Inlet 

and  Peck  Beach 

Corson  Inlet  and  Ludlam 

Beach    

Townsend  Inlet  and  Seven 

Mile   Beach 

Ottawa    River    Harbor.    Mich. 

and  Ohio,  (H.  Doo.  91-398) .. 

Revere  and  Nantaaket  Beaches, 

Mass.    (H.   Doc.    91-311) 3.200.000 

South  Shore  of  Lake  Ontario 
(R.  Doc.  91-319)  Nr.  Niagara 

State   Park,   N.Y 

Waukegan  Harbor,  SUnols 


4,860.000 


..     8.910,000 
3. 490. 000 


848.000 


1.300.000 
1, 197,  OOO 


Subtotal 189,341,000 

Beach  eroalon:  Lido  Key,  Via 340, 000 


Total 81.418,000 

Flood  control : 
Fort  cniartres  and  other  drain- 
age districts,  minola  (B.  Doc. 

91-413)   3,810,000 

Marlon.    Kana.    (Sw    Doc.    01- 

388) 3,148.000 

Placer  Creek.  Wallaee,   Idaho 

(B.  Doc  91-387) 1.810.000 

Posten   Bayou,   Arkansas    (B. 

Doo.  91-818) 1,878.000 

Beedy   River,   areenvllle.   8.0. 

(H.  Doc.  91-868) 1,809.000 

Running   Water  Draw.  Plain- 
view.  Tei.  (H.  Doo.  91-193).     3. 300.  OOO 
San  Luis  Bay  River,  CalUOmla 

(H.  Doc.  91-108) 7.900,000 

Scajaquada  Creek  and  trlbuta- 

rlas.  N.T 1,030.000 

Steele  Bayou  Basin,  Mlaalselppl 

(8.  Doo.  91-74) 3,970,000 

screams  In  vicinity  o{  Fairfield, 

OalU.  (B.  Ooc.  91-169) 3.740,000 

Wenatchee,    Wash.,    (H.    Doo. 

91-370)    8,400.000 

Western  Tennessee  tributaries. 

Tennessee  (H.  Doo.  91-414)..      1.924.000 
Zlntel  Canyon,  vicinity  of  Ken- 

newlok.  Waah.  (B.  Doo.  91- 

418)   1,8«0.000 


Total  


.  39,808,000 


Orand  total 91,884,000 

'Approved  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  va.  Senate,  om  July  18. 1970. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  an 
item  of  Importance  In  the  report  agreed 
to  in  conference  deals  with  the  matter 
of  construction  of  spoil  disposal  facilities 
in  the  Great  I^tkes  In  order  in  eliminate 
pollution  associated  with  open-water 
disposal  in  contaminated  dredged  spoil. 
The  provision  is  similar  to  one  proposed 
by  the  administration  earlier  this  year. 
The  main  difference  is  in  the  area  of  cost 
sharing. 

Tour  conferees  are  aware  of  opposition 
expressed  by  some  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  this  provision  and  thorough  con- 
sideration was  given  to  their  views.  How- 
ever, the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
Great  Lakes  is  critical  and  the  hour  is 
late.  Action  is  required  now  If  we  are 
to  save  these  valuable  resources  and  per- 
mit the  uninterrupted  flow  of  commerce 
on  these  waterways. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  over  his  time  now.  I  would 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  additional  5  minutes. 


The  PRESIDINa  OBTICER  (Mr. 
Cmnstoh).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  while  I 
am  not  a  conferee.  I  am  a  member  on  the 
Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcommittee 
and  I  would  like  to  put  this  question 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee: 

Section  23  of  the  conference  agree- 
ment was  not  in  the  Senate  bill.  It  pro- 
vides for  construction  of  dredge  spoil 
disposal  areas  in  order  to  provide  alter- 
natives to  the  dumping  of  ^wU  in  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Congress  ^- 
proved  legislation  which  prohibited  such 
dumping  by  the  corps  in  violation  of 
water  quality  standards  and  required  li- 
censed dumpers  to  obtain  a  certificate 
of  water  quaUty  compliance  from  the 
affected  State. 

Does  this  provision  In  any  way  alter 
that  statute?  Is  dumping  of  spoil  in 
violation  of  standards  by  either  a  public 
or  private  agency  still  prohibited?  In 
other  words  does  this  section  vitiate  or 
implement  section  21  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Improvement  Act? 

Mr.  RANIX3LPH.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  able  colleague  that  the  confer- 
ence report  language  clearly  states  that 
spoil  disposal  activities  must  comply  with 
section  21  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  This  Is  set  forth  on 
pages  8  and  25  of  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  my  chairman, 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  for  the  informa- 
tion. I  think  It  Is  a  good  bllL  I  fully  In- 
tend to  support  the  conference  report. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  Some  of  the  Senate 
conferees  felt  that  the  House  provision 
was  more  acceptable  with  respect  to  cost 
sharing  than  the  administration  pro- 
posal and,  accordingly,  receded  from  its 
disagreement  to  this  item. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fication, I  draw  attention  to  the  section 
in  the  Ull  which  amends  existing  beach 
erosion  control  authority  to  permit, 
within  the  discsretlon  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  application  of  a  coet  appor- 
tionment procedure  that  Is  similar  to  the 
one  applied  to  hurricane  flood  protection 
projects.  The  language  included  in  the 
conference  report  permits  a  desirable 
flexibility  in  the  statutory  cost  appor- 
tionment required  for  beach  erosion 
benefits.  In  addition  it  permits  a  discre- 
tionary determination  of  the  proper  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  project  cost  up  to  70 
percent  of  the  total  cost,  exclusive  of 
land  costs,  in  all  hurricane  and  tidal 
flood  protection  projects  having  con- 
comitant beach  enhancement  aspects. 
However,  existing  hurricane  flood  con- 
trol policy,  as  derived  from  the  1958 
Flood  Control  Act,  provides  for  cost 
sharing  on  the  basis  of  70  perwnt  Fed- 
eral and  30  percent  non-Federal,  the 
local  share  including  the  cost  of  land, 
easements,  and  rights-of-way.  Clearly, 
the  language  contained  in  the  bill  relat- 
ing to  cost  sharing  on  combination  beach 
erosion  control-hurricane  flood  control 
projects  has  no  application  to  the  gen- 
eral hurricane  flood  control  project  pro- 
gram developed  as  a  result  of  the  pro- 
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visions  contained  In  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  President,  the  conference  report 
on  HJi.  19877  Is  a  good  measure.  It  has 
been  well  thought  out  and  the  projects 
were  carefully  analyzed.  I  urge  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  Mi-.  President,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  conference 
committee  on  the  omnibus  Rivers  and 
Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1970 
produced  a  bill  which  includes  several 
new  provisions  and  a  number  of  projects 
that  are  very  Important. 

I  did  not  sign  the  conference  report, 
because  I  wanted  to  point  out  in  tlie 
Hecoko  that,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  we  were 
faced,  certainly  this  time,  with  a  list  of 
projects  which  have  not  been  approved  In 
the  proper  way. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  conference 
faced  with  many  projects,  Including  some 
very  large  ones,  which  have  not  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
which  in  some  cases  have  not  even  been 
approved  by  the  Secretarj-  of  the  Army. 
As  I  said.  I  did  not  sign  the  report  be- 
cause I  wanted  to  bring  this  fact  out. 

I  will  submit  for  the  Rxcord  a  state- 
ment calling  attention  to  this  problem 
and  some  of  the  dlfBculties  I  find  in  the 
bill. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  that  if  not  cor- 
rected and  guarded  against,  this  situa- 
tion could  expand.  Any  Member  could  get 
a  project  authorized,  even  though  the 
proper  procedure  has  not  been  followed. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and  I 
have  discussed  this  matter,  and  recognize 
the  Importance  of  following  proper  and 
Improved  procedures. 

ExHnrr  1 
Ststkmsht  or  Sxnatok  John  Shkusut 

CToopca 
I  wish  to  erpress  my  reservations  with 
respect  to  the  Conference  Report  on  the  Om- 
nibus Rivers  and  Harbors,  and  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1970.  I  was  a  Clonreree  on  tMhalf  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works.  I  did 
not  sign  the  Conference  Report. 

I  beUeve  this  legislation  authorizes  too 
nuiny  projects  coetlng  too  much  money  on 
the  basis  of  too  Uttle  Information.  This  Is 
a  time  when  many  Americans  have  raised 
queetlona  of  national  pnontles;  I  believe 
more  careful  study  should  have  been  given 
to  authorisation  of  several  of  the  proposals 
In  this  bUl. 

The  doUar  flguree  In  the  bill  may  be  mis- 
construed. Several  large  project*  contain  au- 
thorleatlons  limited  to  840.000,000.  When  the 
full  coet  of  the  projects  approved  In  Sections 
101  and  301  la  calculated,  this  bill  carries 
a  coet  to  the  Federal  Government  of  nearly 
81.4  billion.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
Senate  bill  came  to  the  floor  earlier  this 
month  with  a  Federal  coet  leaa  than  half 
that  large. 

The  arbitrary  840,000.000  Umlt  originated 
In  the  House  bill.  The  House  used  this  ap- 
proach. It  may  be  aald.  to  give  Congress 
greater  control  to  review  the  projects  In  the 
futuTB.  But  It  Is  imreallstlo  to  think  the 
Congress  would  seriously  reconsider  authori- 


sation of  a  half-built  dajn  or  half-dredged 
hartK>r. 

If  we  wish  to  use  a  partial-authorisation 
prooeduia  for  review— and  not  simply  to  hold 
down  the  apparent  coat  of  the  Omnibus 
bUl — I  would  suggest  that  we  seek  a  proce- 
dure for  review  after  pre-constructlon  plan- 
ning. The  Congress  then  could  authorlae  the 
sum  needed  for  the  next  stage,  such  as  Ini- 
tiation of  construction.  A  review  process 
could  be  used.  Also  to  assess  the  merits  and 
costs  Involved  In  each  component  of  a  multi- 
component  project.  If  such  a  review  foimd 
the  balance  of  a  project  iineconomlc  or  un- 
necessary, a  single  dam  or  channel  would 
at  least  exist  to  serve  a  useful  pubUo  purpoae. 
Some  projects,  of  couiee,  oould  never  be 
buut  In  component  parte.  In  such  oases.  1 
believe  It  meaningless  to  authorize  less  than 
the  full  sum  needed  to  complete  the  project. 
It  was  my  thought,  shared  by  several  Con- 
ferees, that  a  more  effective  method  for 
limiting  the  bills  total  Federal  coet  would 
have  been  elimination  of  any  project  not 
yet  sent  forward  to  the  Congress  by  the  Oflloe 
of  Management  and  Budget. 

Over  a  third  of  the  projects  In  this  legls- 
laUoc  lack  review  and  approval  by  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget.  Some  have  not 
yet  reached  the  stage  of  clearance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army.  Yet  the  twelve  proj- 
ects lacking  clearance  by  either  jr  both  the 
Army  and  OMB  involve  a  coat  to  the  tax- 
payers presently  estimated  at  8826.648.000. 
This  OBdB  review  process.  I  should  add  la 
not  a  technicality.  The  letter  from  the  OMB 
Is  a  most  helpful  dociunent  for  Identifying 
the  merits,  benefits,  and  any  potenual  diffi- 
culty Involved  In  a  project.  It  often  Identi- 
fies problems  with  specific  benefit  or  cost 
calculations  made  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 
Such  calculations  can  l>e  vital  In  considera- 
tion of  a  project  with  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of 
1.2or  1.3  tol. 

More  Important,  however,  the  Issuance  of 
the  letter  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  Is  coincident  with  the  release  of  let- 
ters or  comment  and  review  from  other  agen- 
cies, and  accompanies  submission  to  the 
Congress  of  the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

These  letters  and  reports  are  the  only  boalii 
on  which  an  effective  hearing  can  be  held.  In 
order  to  give  all  Interested  parties  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  their  views  on  a  project. 

None  of  the  twelve  projects  lacking  OMB 
clearance  has  been  the  subject  of  public 
hearings  by  the  Senate.  No  record  of  any 
House  hearing  that  may  have  been  held  has 
been  published. 

To  give  some  perspective  on  this  problem 
of  authorization  without  study.  1  would  like 
to  discuss  a  project  for  construction  of  two 
dams  In  the  Cottonwood  Creek  basin  in 
northern  California.  This  project,  with  a  Fed- 
eral coet  of  •174.000.0(X>  Is  pending  approval 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 

I  should  hasten  to  say  that  my  argument 
should  not  tw  considered  as  against  the 
merits  of  tJtlls  project.  Construction  of  these 
dams  may  be  most  necessary  and  meritor- 
ious. They  will  prevent  flooding,  and  supply 
water  for  Irrigation  and  for  the  needs  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area  600  miles  distant. 

The  problem  la  that  the  necessary  Infor- 
mation for  the  Congress  to  properly  evalu- 
ate the  project  Is  not  at  hand.  The  only  In- 
formation officlaUy  presented  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  consists  of  a 
brief  environmental  statement  prepared  by 
the  Oorpe  of  Bnglneen.  In  this  ease,  how- 
ever, I  requestad  and  waa  furnished  a  copy 
of  an  Interim  survey  prepared  by  the  Dis- 
trict Engineer. 

These  studlee  show  that  the  Cottonwood 
Creek  project  vrlU  flood  35.000  acres  to  pro- 
vide protection  and  enhancement  for  20.000 
acres,  cooetly  agrlciUtural  and  pasture  land. 
The  project  will  enable  12^0  acres  of  that 
land  to  be  brought  under  irrigation. 


While  the  Dlstnct  Bnglneer's  study  con- 
centrates attention  on  the  disputed  recrea- 
tional beneflU  of  the  project,  and  the  need 
for  flood  coucrol  at  Cottonwood,  California, 
a  town  of  1,660  population,  the  project  car- 
nee  heavy  benefit*  for  Industrial  and  mu- 
nicipal water  supply.  Thoee  88,400,000  In 
aauai  water  siipply  benefits,  I  should  point 
out,  represent  two-thirds  of  the  projectls 
total  annual  benefita. 

While  the  study  ImpUee  that  the  water  la 
needed  locally,  paragraph  76  on  page  40  of 
the  Dlstnct  Engineer's  Intertxn  Survey  states 
that  the  water  will  go  to  Los  Angeles. 

Spectflcally,  the  annual  benefit  of  88,400,- 
OOO  for  water  supply  over  the  project's  life  U 
based  on  selling  236,000  acra-feet  of  water 
yearly  to  Los  Angelee— beginning  In  1989— 
at  a  prloe  that  returns  860  an  acre-foot  for 
the  project. 

What  may  be  significant  Is  that  a  full 
return  will  not  take  effect  on  these  water 
supply  benefiu  unul  at  least  1989.  With  sig- 
nificant benefits  so  far  In  the  future,  I  see 
no  reason  for  authorization  now.  before  the 
Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  recalve.  un- 
der the  regular  procedures,  the  completed 
factual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  to- 
gether with  the  commenta  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  and  the  OMB. 

Other  questions  with  respect  to  this  proj- 
ect appear  to  be  unresolved.  The  water  to  be 
extracted  for  sale  to  Los  Angeles  nearly  two 
decadea  hence  represents  half  the  aTinn^i 
runoff  of  the  Cottonwood  Creek  basin.  Thus, 
a  reduction  will  occur  In  the  volume  of  water 
flowing  from  Cottonwood  Creek  to  the  San 
Joaquin-Sacramento  River  Delta  and  Into 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

In  a  letter  commenting  on  the  Cotton- 
wood Creek  project,  the  Department  of  In- 
tenor  states:  "Maintaining  water  quality  at 
levels  specified  In  FMeral-State  water  qual- 
ity standards  will  be  dependent  in  part  on 
the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  outflow 
from  the  Delta.  Since  this  project  will  re- 
duce that  flow.  It  may  contribute  to  a  viola- 
tion of  the  standard." 

Information  such  as  tills  statement,  has 
not  t>een  available  for  a  sufficient  period  to 
foster  a  proper  evaluation  by  the  public. 
Conservation  groups  have  gone  on  record 
to  say  they  do  not  object  to  this  projeot  if 
the  stored  water  Is  used  to  Increase  Delta 
outflows.  This  projeot  sharply  reduces  Delta 
outflowa. 

It  may  also  be  slgolflcant  that  the  project 
will  be  built  In  an  area  that  Is  characterized 
as  possessing  significant  beauty.  The  Corps 
of  Engineers  environmental  statement  glvea 
this  description  of  the  area;  "The  basin  has 
a  wide  range  of  topographic,  vegetative,  and 
wildlife  resources.  .  .  .  The  unspoiled  natural 
resources  of  the  area  have  high  aesthetic 
value  and  together  with  the  pleasant  cU- 
mate.  contribute  to  making  the  entire  upper 
Sacramento  VaUey  an  Important  natural 
resource  .  .  ."  The  area  also  has  a  "large  and 
vaned  wlidlife  population."  .  .  .  "Important 
prehistoric  and  historic  (archeologlcal)  sites 
are  known  within  Cottonwood  Creek  basin." 
At  least  23  significant  archeologlcal  sites  will 
be  flooded. 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Semoe  says  the 
project  will  adversely  affect  both  fresh  water 
and  snadromous  fisheries.  The  California 
Fiah  and  Oame  Department  says  that  the 
lands  protected  from  flooding  and  develop- 
ment are  some  of  the  state's  moet  valuable 
bird  nesting  areas.  Yet  the  project  carries 
8490.000  In  annual  benefits  for  "fish  and 
wUdllfe  enhancement." 

The  project  lists  8316.000  In  awn^m)  recre- 
ational benefits.  Acoording  to  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation:  "TtUs  project  would 
compete  with  use  of  other  nearby  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  because  the  Reddlng-B«d 
Bluff  area  has  a  large  concentration  of  watsr- 
orlented  recreation  opportunity,  additional 
reaervolr-aasoclated    recreation   use   In   the 
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?yf.f  ^T"". P*y,y**  **■  ^^  **•'•  *  ^^     ***•  ^■**  »«««iroe»  Omnca  t«ak  forced  rto- 

prtortty  la  tba  Caltfomlm  statewide  compre-     wnmwnrtatloni  oa  muJU-obJ«:Uv«  wDrOAch 
Ifr^'j2°2,^f^"°°'**"2.-'    ,  **»  plaanin*  which  Mt  fori  in  ooi^  detaS 

As  I  stsUKl  earl  er  I  am  seeklxic  In  no  way     Uw  manner  In  which  the   bsstc  objKtlves 

to  PM«  my  o]^  Judgment  on  the  m«rtt«  of     dted  would  be  ersluated.  In  t1«w  at  the  Im- 

the  OottODwood  Crect  project.  I  take  tt  as  an      ■  -      -  •     ^^  wic  u« 

example  of  the  several  projects  In  this  bill 

on  which  limited  informatloo  has  been  offl* 

daily  provided  to  the  Congress. 
Nearly  half  of  the  total  Federal  cost  of  tbs 

projects   authorised  by  this  bill  raprasents 

projects  on  which  we  are  similarly  lacking 

ta   information.   I   ask   unanimous   consent 

that  a  list  of  the  six  projects  not  approved 

by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  the  addi- 
tional six  projects  pending  consideration  In 

the   Office   of   Management   and   Budget,   be 

listed  In  the  Becord  at  the  conclusion  of  my 


portance  of  the  objectives  and  the  long 
range  implication  of  their  use  In  future  re- 
aouroe  development,  we  strongly  recommond 
that  Oooxrase  delete  thlj  provision  until  the 
BuctzttTe  Branch  agencies  have  had  an  op- 
pcrtttnlty  to  complete  their  review  and  make 
appropriate  reoommendaUooa. 

mracTxxwKD  psojaois 
The  blU  prortdse  for  the  authorisation  of 
a  numbsT  of  projects  on  which  the  liaoutlTe 
Branch  has  submitted  viewa  and  reeocnmen- 
datkuia.  However,  the  bill  would  also  author- 
1»  a  nombar  of  projecu  not  yet  reviewed  by 
the  BMoutlTe  Brmnoh.  The  Bouse  version  of 
the  blU  IncliKles  lO  projects  that  have  not 
bean  formally  submlcted  to  the  Oongrees  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  dose  Xbot  give 
effect  to  the  reserv«ttona  expreaeed  by  the 
Executive  Branch  on  a  number  oi  projecte 
and  other  propoeoJs  that  ware  reviewed.  The 
Senate  bill  Includes  8  unrenewed  projects. 

We  strongly  recommend  that  those  proj- 
ects psnrting  review  in  the  Executive  Branch 
be  deleted  from  the  bill  or  if  such  jwojects 
are  Included  that  the  provision  contained  In 
the  Senate  version  T«>n>\g  ooostructlou  coo- 
Ungent  upon  approval  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  and  the  President  be  ado{ited.  Wa 
support  the  language  In  the  Senate  version 
which  gives  effect  to  agency  raservatlona  on 
oartaln  projects,  as  noted  above. 

COST  sBsaofa  qxmkkaxxt 
Both  bills  indtuie  provisions  that  would 
decrease  local  coet-aharlng  xequlrements  In 
water  rcsotirce  developments.  TTie  Admin- 
istration believes  that  non-Federal  Interests 
should  be  given  more  control  over  programs 
that  benefit  localities.  At  the  same  time,  local 
Interests  should  assume  more  re^MnslblUty 
for  the  costs  of  those  projects.  Appproprlate 
cost  Bharltxg  provides  ths  strongest  test  of 
the  value  of  these  kinds  of  projects— the 
Willi  ngneaa  of  the  inunedlate  benefldarles  to 
pay. 

Recreational  Boat  Harhora — The  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  operation  and  maintenance 
of  recreational  boat  harbors  is  a  Federal 
responsibility,  "nils  runs  counter  to  one  of 
the  Preeldeat's  1071  progTiun  reforms,  which 
calls  for  local  sponsors  of  these  projects  to 
assume  the  ooeta  of  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion. This  program  reform  would  make  Ped- 
eral  partldpatlon  in  recreational  boating 
consistent  with  other  Federal  water  resource 
recreational  development.  More  local  par- 
tldpatlon la  also  nfirnmaij  sLnoe  tbls  pro- 
gram beneflta  a  small  prlvQaged  group  of 
the  population  in  specUle  geographic  areas. 
We  eontlnua  to  urge  that  the  Pnsldenfa 
program  reform  be  adopted. 

Dik^a    Spoil    DUpOMi    Areot— 7%«    Honse 

___^____.     ..,    „ .__   ^     version    would    authorise    construction    of 

staU  for  the  oocaldsratlon  of  the  oonferenoe  '^^^  *po*l  »reas  for  the  disposal  of  poUuted 
oonunlttee  the  Administration's  vlewa  on  °^^«i'l*l  dredged  from  harbors  and  naviga- 
oertatn  provlaloas  in  the  House  and  Senate  ^'""^  obAimels.  Local  interests  would  be  re- 
vendons  of  njt.  1M77,  the  omnibus  rlvtts  q"i™<l  to  furnish  the  necessary  lands,  ease- 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  authorlMtion  ™*°'».  *°<S  rights-of-way  necesaary  for  the 
hUL  


The  provuions  In  SecUon  133  on  Oreat 
Lakes  dredging  and  dlspoeal  of  dredged  spoil 
are  necessary  and  represent  a  major  advanoe 
toward  water  quality. 

Section  123  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  promulgate  guidelines  In  1973  to 
assure  full  consideration  of  possible  adverse 
economic,  social,  and  environmental  effects 
in  future  projects.  Thla  Is  a  most  significant 
addition  to  directives  given  the  Ooipa  of 
Engineers. 

Section  311  establishes  another  position 
of  Asslstani  Secretary  of  the  Army.  He  would 
oversee  the  operations  of  the  Corpe  of  Engi- 
neers. This  may  be  s  good  and  nbeded  pro- 
vision, but  I  see  no  need  for  Its  hasty  adop- 
tion without  hearings. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
Intends  to  hold  hearings  and  discussions  on 
Its  procedures  for  evaluating  Corps  of  Kngl- 
neeTs"  projects  some  time  early  In  1971.  I 
know  all  the  Committee  members  share  my 
hope  that  these  hearings  will  enable  us  to 
Bstabllsh  a  more  effective  procedure  for 
handling  Corps  of  Engineers  projects,  so 
that  we  can  avoid  this  last  minute  rush.  Our 
Committee  can  go  far  on  Ita  own  to  Isoprove 
handling  of  rivers  and  harbojB  and  Hood 
control  projects. 

Our  distinguished  Chairman  (&Cr.  Ran- 
dolph) has  been  a  leader  to  the  Committee 
In  attempting  to  resolve  these  questions. 
I  do  not  make  my  argument  to  derogate  the 
work  of  eUber  the  House  or  Senate  Commit- 
tee In  Pobllc  Works;  but  I  do  believe  we 
should  help  establish  proper  standards,  and 
stick  wUb  them. 

I  ask  that  a  letter  from  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  on  the  subject  of  Oorpa 
of   Engineers"   projects   be    prlntad   at   this 
point  In  the  Record, 
(The  letter  follows:) 
Omci  or  UajsAoxiczirr  svo  BuDoar. 
Wa^tngtOH,  D.C,  Deceml>er  19,  1970. 
Hon.  jDnrtMoa  Rawoolfh, 
Ch^rman,  Commitiu  on  PuhUc  Works,  VJ3. 
Senate,    New    Senate    Ogtce    Buildtng. 
WoMhington,   DJU. 
Qua  Ms.   Chaomam:    We  would  like  to 


MULXXFiM  amjwcnwm  pujnnifo 

Both  bUla  Indude  a  statement  regarding 
the  Intent  of  the  Oongreaa  that  the  objec- 
tlvas  of  enhancing  regional  economic  de- 
velopment, envlr^mmentai  quality,  the  well 
badng  of  people,  and  the  national  economic 
development  are  objectives  to  be  Induded  In 
the  evaluation  of  benefits  and  ooste  for  water 
reaouroe  projecta.  The  only  dlffaronoe  In  the 
Hoose  and  the  Senate  veralons  la  whatbar 
tbe  provlaloci  Is  applicable  to  all  Federal 
agenolaa  or  only  to  the  Oorpa  of  Engineers. 

wa  believe  that  endorsement  of  theae 
waMr  teaouroe  planning  objecdvas  by  the 
Oungrees  la  premattw*  at  this  time.  The  Bx- 


construotlon,  operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  fadllty,  and  contribute  36  percent  of  the 
construction  costs  for  the  dikes.  The  06  per- 
cent partldpatlon  in  the  construction  costs 
by  local  Interests  could  be  waived  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Administrator  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  that  the  state  or  States  Involved, 
or  an  appropriate  political  subdivision  of  the 
State,  or  an  industrial  oonoem,  is  participat- 
ing In  an  approved  plan  for  the  general  geo- 
graphic area  of  the  dredging  activity  for 
construction,  modification.  oxpanslDn,  or  r»- 
habtUtatlon  of  waste  treatment  fadUtlaa.  and 
U  making  progress  sattsactory  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  EPA. 

April,  piopuead  laglalaUon  was  aub- 


December  19,  1970 

tlon.  pursuant  to  a  PrsaldMitlal  mseaage  on 

Oreat  Lakes  pollution,  which  would  have  au- 
thorised a  dike  oonstructlon  program  for  the 
Oreat  Lakes.  The  Administration's  blU  pro- 
vided for  50-50  ooet  sharing — an  arrangement 
comparable  to  that  for  Federal  grmnt*  for 
construotlon  of  municipal  waste  treatment 
fadUtlea.  The  need  for  tbeee  dUea  Is  pri- 
marily for  poUuUon  abatement  and  not  for 
navigation. 

We  recommend  that  the  Administration's 
proposal  be  substituted  by  the  oonfersM  for 
the  provision  In  the  House  version. 

Beach  Erosion  Control  Policy — Tlie  House 
version  Indudes  a  provision  that  would  au- 
thorize the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  pay  up  to 
TO  percent  (exdualve  of  land  coats)  of  costs 
of  beach  eroMon  control  projects.  Although 
the  int-ent  of  this  provision  Is  net  clear.  It  is 
assumed  that  it  would  amend  existing  beach 
erosion  control  authority  to  permit  applica- 
tion of  a  ooet  ^portlonment  procedure  that 
Is  generally  slmUar  to  that  now  appUed  to 
hurricane  flood  protection  projects.  The 
Oorpa  la  now  authorised  to  pay  up  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  cost  for  hurricane  protection 
whUe  Federal  partldpatlon  in  beach  erosion 
control  varies  from  zero  to  70  percent  of  the 
ooat  depending  upon  non-Federal  ownership 
and  public  access  to  the  beaches.  The  House 
provision  would  be  both  Inequitable  and  un- 
desirable since  It  would  single  out  one  type 
of  Federal  water  resource  project  for  unique 
cost  allocation  and  apportionment  proce- 
dures. It  would  In  effect  eliminate  the  prln- 
dple  of  pro-rata  cost  sharing  for  paultl- 
purpose  hurricane  flood  protection  and  beach 
erosion  projects.  We  recommend  Its  deletion 
from  the  bill. 

oraaa  mvw  suTBOBrrxaa 
There  are  a  number  of  other  provisions 
that  would  authorise  the  Corps  to  undertake 
certain  activities  that  have  not  been  evalu- 
ated and  reviewed  within  the  Executive 
Branch.  On  the  surface,  some  of  theae  items 
do  not  appear  to  be  the  reaponalbillty  of  the 
Federal  taxpayers  and  are  provided  mainly  to 
relieve  certain  geographic  areas  of  flnancial 
responsibilities.  We  believe  that  authoriza- 
tion of  these  activities  should  be  deferred 
pending  review  in  accordance  with  standard 
procedures. 

We  believe  that  the  adoption  of  these  rec- 
ommendations would  contribute  greatly  to 
sound  water  resource  development  azul  would 
be  glad  to  disouas  them  further  if  you  wish. 
Sincerely, 

Csapsa  W.  WKDrscaaiB. 

Deputy  DireotoT. 
Unapproved  projectM 

PBOJSCTB     LACKINO     AFPSOVSI.    BT 
Tta  SSCSTTART  or  TSB  SaMT 

EUlcott  Creek,  New  Tork 

Merced  Streams,  California.. 

Cottonwood  Creek,  Oalifomla... 
Ifawlllwlll   Harbor,  Hawaii™. 

Bflsslsslppl   River.  Iowa 13.368.000 

Ouaohita,    Arkansas   and  Loul- 
alaaa «„_ 


.  •10.070,000 

87,900,000 

174, 000. 000 

1, 963.  000 


Total- 


13,500,000 
-.  3fia.0i6,000 


FBOJXcra     LACKING     omcK 
MAMscKirorr       ano 
coNsmxaATioM 

Baltimore.  Harbor.  Maryland 90,500,000 

Atlantic  Intercoastal  Waterway 
Bridges,  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina „ 11,330.000 

Frseport,  Tsxslb 18,710,000 

Pamlico  Biver.  North  Carolina-.       3,  $i3, 000 

Saneohe-Sallua.  Bawall 7,340,000 

Arkanaaa-R«d  River  Basin,  Tex- 
as, Oklahoma,  and  Kansas...  333,100,000 
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ecuuve  Branch  has  not  completed  review  of     mlttod  to  tha  OoaaiSs^  the  AdmtoimI 


Total 


M7. 501,  000 


e35,54«.000 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Preslde&t.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  approve  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Flood  Control  Acta  of  1970.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes many  water  resource  improve- 
ments that  will  bring  widespread  bene- 
fits to  present  and  future  generations, 
including  two  flood  control  projects  tn 
Kansas. 

One  of  these  projects,  the  channel  im- 
provements and  system  of  four  multi- 
purpose reservoirs  to  be  constructed  in 
the  Blue  River  Basin,  requires  specific 
comment.  During  the  hearings  on  the 
Blue  River  project,  questions  were  raised 
on  the  advisability  of  constructing  the 
Tomahawk  Creek  Reservoir.  However, 
the  Congress  has  decided  that  the  corps 
should  proceed  with  necessary  precon- 
strucUon  planning,  while  at  the  same 
time  insuring  that  all  feasible  alterna- 
tives to  construction  of  the  Tomahawk 
Creek  Reservoir  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Consideration  of  this  conference  re- 
port provides  an  opportunity  to  again 
emphasize  my  interest  in  reviewing  the 
questions  raised  In  the  section  of  the  Sen- 
ate report  on  this  bill.  Senate  Report  No. 
91-1422.  entitled  "Impact  of  Water  Re- 
source Development  on  the  Environ- 
ment." The  enormous  body  of  complex 
roles,  regulations,  and  guidelines  which 
govern  the  procedures  by  which  a  water 
project  is  authorized  and  public  moneys 
are  appropriated  for  Its  construction, 
make  it  dlfBcult  for  the  Congress  to  In- 
telligently perform  its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Furthermore,  the  public  must  parti- 
cipate at  all  stages  of  the  planning  and 
development  of  proposed  water  projects 
In  a  meaningful  way.  Too  often,  inter- 
ested parties  understand  little  about  the 
complex  procedures  and  as  a  result,  are 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  making 
their  voices  heard.  With  the  Increased 
interest  in  the  environment,  the  public 
can  play  a  positive  role  if  we  establish 
procedures  that  will  protect  their  rights. 

In  addition,  I  have  serious  doubts 
about  the  long-range  advisability  of  in- 
cluding projects  in  authorizing  legisla- 
tion that  have  not  received  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
President.  This  practice  unfairly  height- 
ens public  anticipation  and  relinquishes 
to  the  executive  branch  the  ultimate  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  project  should 
be  approved.  This  problem  is  partially 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  Congress  con- 
siders water  projects  on  a  blermial  basis. 
The  oversight  hearings  to  be  held  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  next 
year  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore possible  alternatives  to  the  present 
congressional  authorization  process. 

Mr,  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Omnibus  Rivers  and  Harbors  and 
Flood  Control  Act  which  the  Senate  and 
House  have  agreed  to  represents  Con- 
gress continued  commitment  to  progress 
for  America.  Included  in  this  bill  are  a 
wide  variety  of  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, beach  erosion,  and  water  develop- 
ment projects,  which  are  located  In  21 
Stafees.  Of  particular  significance  are  sev- 
eral projecta  which  will  materially  bene- 
fit the  people  and  economy  of  our  State. 

First,  the  bill  Includes  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $13,710,000  for  improving  and  en- 
CZVI 3001— Part  S3 


larging  the  harbor  at  Freeport,  Tex.  At 
present,  the  existing  channel  and  ba- 
sins are  not  adequate  to  accommodate 
the  ever -increasing  traffic  of  super- 
tankers and  large  cargo  Tcfisels.  The 
funds  included  in  this  bill  are  very  nec- 
essary if  the  Freeport  Harbor  la  to  be 
capable  of  handling  the  rapidly  grow- 
.  ing  commerce  along  the  Texas  gulf  coast. 

Second,  the  bill  authorizes  funds  for 
the  construction  and  operation  of  a  com- 
prehensive Red  River  chloride  control 
project.  The  purpose  of  this  project 
is  to  control  and  eliminate  the  salt 
pollution  in  the  Red  River  which  is  seri- 
ously affecting  the  farms  and  commu- 
nities In  Texas  and  Oklahoma  which 
must  depend  on  this  river  as  a  source  of 
water.  I  am  glad  that  this  important 
work  will  go  forward. 

Third,  the  bill  also  authorizes  the  be- 
gmnlng  of  the  Sabine  River  Basin  flood 
control  project  along  the  Sabine  River 
in  southeast  Texas.  At  present  there  is 
no  major  flood  control  project  In  the 
Sabine  River  Basin.  As  a  result,  fre- 
quent flooding  has  caused  a  great  deal 
of  property  damage  in  this  area  in  the 
last  few  years.  It  is  estimated  that  floods 
along  the  Sabine  River  cause  an  average 
of  $5.2  minion  in  damages  each  year. 
This  project  will  not  only  correct  the 
flood  problem  but  also  provides  a  source 
of  water  for  the  growing  towns  and  cit- 
ies In  this  area. 

The  bill  as  originally  reported  by  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  did  not 
include  this  project,  however,  the  Sen- 
ate In  its  wisdom  agreed  to  my  floor 
amendment  and  restored  this  Important 
project  to  the  bill.  Therefore,  up  to  $40 
million  is  now  authorized  to  start  work 
on  this  project. 

Fourth.  I  am  pleased  that  the  conferees 
agreed  to  Include  in  the  final  version  of 
this  bill  authority  for  the  Chief  of  En- 
gineers to  construct  an  elevated  road- 
way to  provide  an  alternate  access  to  the 
Wolf  Creek  Park  area  in  Ochiltree  Coun- 
ty, Tex.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  agreed  to  my  arguments  for 
this  project  and  included  it  in  the  bill. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Rahi>olfh,  and  all  the  members  for 
their  efforts  on  this  bill.  Congress  can 
take  pride  in  their  work. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  con-sidered  the  Omnibus  Rivers 
and  Harbors  and  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1970  on  December  9,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  'Mr.  Hatfield*  was  absent 
from  the  Senate  on  official  business.  He 
had  left  with  me  a  statement  to  Include 
In  the  Recohd  of  the  debate  on  that  bill 
which  reflected  his  great  concern  about 
the  Coos  Bay,  Oreg.  navigation  project. 

I  inadvertently  mislaid  the  statement 
so  that  it  was  not  included  with  the  regu- 
lar consideration  of  that  legislation.  Now 
with  the  adoption  of  the  conference  re- 
port as  our  pending  business  on  the  rivers 
and  harbors  and  flood  control  legislation, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  Senator  Hattuld  before  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  at  the  time 
of  the  public  hearing  on  the  Coos  Bay 
project  be  Included  in  the  Ricord  at  this 
point.  He  was  so  Interested  in  seeing  that 
the  Coca  Bay  project  was  authorized  that 


he  presented  testimony  duxlng  commit- 
tee hearings  urging  Its  approval  I  am 
happy  that  it  was  included  in  the  Senate 
and  House  versions  of  the  bUls. 

I  also  want  to  place  Senator  HhrnsLD'a 
statement  in  the  Record  as  it  indicates 
his  deep  interest  and  advocacy  of  the 
Coos  Bay.  Oreg.,  project.  His  strong  sup- 
port caused  our  Public  Works  Committee 
to  support  his  request. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoro  as  follows : 
StATUXirr  OP  Bon.   &1akk  O.  BATrxKLO.  a 

\JB.  Sknatoe  Faou  tkb  Statx  or  OaxcoM 

Mr.  Chairman.  Included  In  H.R.  16160  Is  a 
harbor  improvement  project  at  Coos  Bay. 
Oregon.  I  appear  here  today  to  offer  my  full 
support  for  this  project. 

The  city  of  Cooa  Bay  \a  located  <m  the 
Southern  Oregon  coast.  The  population  of 
Cooe  Bay  la  about  15,000  and  oervM  Coca 
County  with  65,000  people 

In  the  past,  Coos  Bay  has  been  a  lumbering 
area  and  a  shipping  center.  I  will  not  repeat 
here  whet  you  on  this  Committee  have  heard 
me  saying  on  the  Senate  floor  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  regarding  the  con- 
nection between  high  mterest  rates,  the  de- 
cline In  new  housing  starts,  and  the  alow- 
down  In  Oregon's  lumber  economy.  C-oos  Bay 
has  suffered,  as  have  other  Oregon  towns,  by 
this  decline.  The  area  la  suffering  from  eco- 
nomic doldrums. 

Currently,  the  existing  Federal  project  con- 
sists of  a  twin-Jetty  protected  entranoa 
channel,  interior  channels,  anchorage  areas. 
and  turning  basins.  We  all  ore  aware  of  the 
growth  In  vessel  size  In  recent  years.  In  Coos 
Bay,  existing  channel  deptha  are  not  ade- 
quate for  modem  cargo  veseelB  under  fuU 
load,  tn  addition,  wave  oondltlona  In  the 
entrance  channel  coupled  with  Insufficient 
deptha  In  the  channel  often  cause  veasel 
delays. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Cooe  Bay  Is  the  largest  port 
facility  between  the  Columbia  River,  over 
200  miles  to  the  North,  and  the  Ban  Fran- 
cisco Bay,  over  460  miles  to  the  South.  As  a 
port.  It  stands  ready  to  grow,  hampered  only 
by  the  problems  set  out  above.  An  adequate 
labor  force  U  available  to  meet  Increased 
growth  In  port  activities. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  propoeed  Improve- 
ment generally  consists  of  modifying  the  ex- 
isting project  by  deepening  and  widening 
the  project  channels  to  provide  a  45-foot 
depth  in  the  entrance  channel,  a  36-foot 
depth  in  the  interior  channel,  construction 
of  on  anchorage  area  1.000  by  3,000  feet  to 
a  depth  of  35  feet  near  mile  6,  deepening 
and  widening  existing  turning  basins  and 
abandonment  of  existing  authorized  an- 
chorages at  mile  3.5  and  mile  7. 

The  coat  of  this  project  is  not  great.  Figured 
at  a  1967  price  level,  it  tot&Ued  •8,300,000. 
with  tS, 100,000  In  Federal  funding  and  tlOO.- 
000  of  Don-Federa]  funds.  Inflation  wUl  have 
iQcreoaed  the«e  costs,  but  this  same  Inflation 
Is  what  is  htirtlng  tbe  economic  life  in  the 
Coos  Bay  area. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Preeldent.  t  would  like 
to  say  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  apealdng  tn 
Cooe  Bay  recently  at  tbe  dedication  of  a 
new  downtown  mall. 

As  I  said,  the  lumber  ilowdown  ha«  hurt 
thl£  area  greatly  and  the  people  would  have 
had  cause  to  complain  and  grumble.  In- 
stead of  this,  however,  I  found  complete 
faith  in  their  community,  as  evidenced  by 
the  personal  dedication  needed  to  launch 
such  an  ambitioua  undertaUzig  to  create  a 
downtown  mall. 

This  harbor  improvement  project  would 
demonstrate  that  their  faith  tn  the  future 
of  Coos  Bay  Is  wM  founded.  Completion 
of  this  wlU  give  the  local  economy  a  needed 
shot  In  the  arm.  Z  hope  this  Committee  wlU 
act  faTorsbly  on  this  projeot. 
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l^Mt  w«ek.  wben  I  laarsed  thU  tMuins 
wu  scheduled.  I  talked  with  people  1q  the 
Cooa  B*y  «re«.  I  msked  for  some  expreasloika 
of  •upport  and  det&lls  of  the  effect  of  thla 
project  from  them.  The  most  complete  state- 
ment came  from  William  S.  Schroeder.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Coos  Bay  Port  Commlwlon.  I 
would  like  to  quote  his  telegram,  and  then 
refer  to  some  of  the  points  he  raises: 

Coos  Bat,  Ouo.,  Aprii  10, 1970. 
SzNATOa  Makx  O.  Hattield, 
Vs.  Senate,  Wanhington,  D.C. 

DsAJt  Senatoh  RATriELD:  When  the  request 
for  an  improved  channel  was  Initiated  In 
1963.  the  250  vessels  using  Oooe  Bay  averaged 
about  460  feet  in  length  ftnd  10.000  dead- 
weight tons.  Last  year.  i960.  450  vessels  used 
the  port  and  averaged  over  500  feet  in  length. 
One  hundred  and  Ofty  vessels  varied  between 
ia.000  and  38.000  deadweight  tons.  The  re- 
mainder, with  few  exceptions,  are  from  10,000 
to  13,000  tons.  Today  we  have  vessels  060 
feet  In  length  B8  feet  in  width  making  regular 
calls  at  our  port.  These  deeper  draft  vessels 
suffer  a  financial  loss  of  over  tl25  per  hour 
by  the  delays  incurred  In  waiting  for  high 
tide  and  the  hazards  of  navigation  are  In- 
creased considerably  with  all  traffic  attempt- 
ing to  depart  the  port  simultaneously. 

The  1963  tonnage  of  1,288.034  hss  Increased 
to.  in  1909,  3.563.850  tons.  Thla  Increase  of 
3.364,310  cons  which  Is  almost  triple  the  1963 
figure,  has  contributed  to  a  more  favorable 
balance  of  trade.  Coos  Bay  In  1909  exported 
to  foreign  countries  3.739,350  tone  of  lum- 
ber, logs,  plywood,  and  wood  chips.  Tour  at- 
tention Is  Invited  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
projection  for  the  year  3030,  which  assumed 
that  3.050.000  tons  of  cargo  would  be  handled 
through  the  port  of  Coos  Bay.  Actually  thla 
figure  was  iiurpaased  In  1908.  Concelvement  of 
such  an  increase  In  the  export  trade  was  not 
possible  In  the  mld-I900's.  Our  increased 
tonnage  has  all  been  In  the  foreign  market. 
We  request  our  present  channel  entrance  be 
deepened  from  40  feet  at  the  entrance  to  46 
feet  and  the  inner  channel  from  30  feet  to  35 
feet.  The  upper  half  of  the  channel  to  be 
widened  from  300  feet  to  400  feet.  Since  the 
docks  are  concentrated  In  the  upper  bay  there 
la  little  need  to  widen  the  tower  bay  part 
of  the  channel. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  have  found  a 
favorable  cost  benefit  rmUo  of  1.63  to  1  and 
this  without  knowledge  of  1969  actual  ton- 
nage. Wa  will  continue  our  increase  In  this 
foreign  trade  If  our  channel  can  be  Improved 
to  accommodate  the  ever  larger  vessels. 

The  port  of  Coos  Bay  La  the  largest  lumber 
shipping  port  m  the  tI.S.  and  If  our  channel 
Is  not  Improved  we  anticipate  that  within 
6  years  we  will  lose  one-third  of  our  shipping. 
This  means  that  10,000  persons  will  be  di- 
rectly affected.  The  wage  loss  will  be  •!.& 
million  In  stevedore  wages,  a  quarter  million 
dollars  each  In  tug  boat  and  teamster 
wages  .  .  .  this  does  not  Include  the  flnonctal 
impact  upon  persons  engaged  in  services. 
The  port  of  Coos  Bay  Is  an  export  port,  90 
percent  of  the  forest  products  in  Coos  Coiuity 
are  shipped  by  water  out  of  the  port  of  Coos 
Bay  In  deep  draft  vessels. 
Sincerely, 

WtLuaH  8.  ScaaoiSKB, 
President,  Cooa  Bay  Port  CommUtion. 
The  points  raised  In  this  telegram  point 
out  the  urgency  of  this  matter.  The  growth 
In  vessel  slm,  the  Increase  In  traffic,  and  the 
growth  potential  all  caU  for  thu  project  to 
be  oonstderad  now. 

In  addition,  telegrams  of  support  were  re- 
ceived from  the  Cooa  Bey  Mayor  and  City 
Manager,  Board  of  OaamlHlacMn,  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  Usfon  and  Olty  GounoUa 
of  North  Bend,  EasUMa,  and  Myrtle  Point. 

I  aak  permlSBloa  of  the  Chairman  that 
these  short  telegrams  be  incorporated  as  pan 
of  my  statement,  nuuk  you. 


December  19,  1970 


CooB  Bat,  Obzo.. 

April  iO.  1970. 
Senatok  Uasx  Hattixu), 
Senate  Office  Building.  Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Dkax  sxnatob  Hathzld:  Thla  la  to  express 
support  from  the  mayor  and  city  council  of 
Coos  Bay  for  the  proposed  Coos  Bay  harbor 
Improvements,  Including  the  deepening  and 
widening  the  ships  channel  turn  basins  and 
Improvement  of  the  bar  itself.  As  you  are 
well  aware  the  Coos  Bay  area  depends  to  a 
great  degree  on  the  lumber  industry  for  Its 
jobs.  Since  the  port  of  Cooe  Bay  Is  one  of 
the  largest  shipping  centers  of  wood  prod- 
ucts in  the  world  you  can  appreciate  how 
important  this  port  is  to  the  i^nomy  of 
the  area.  With  the  trend  to  large^Hl  larger 
ships  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  bar  and  chan- 
nel facilities  be  Improved  to  enable  these 
vessels  to  continue  to  use  the  port  of  Cooa 
Bay. 

Sincerely, 

Haiold  a.  Iaidom, 

OUffManoQtT. 

CoQuxLLx,  Omn.. 

ApHl  10, 1970, 
SsNATOR  Mabx  HA-rracLD, 
Senate  Oj^ce  Butldinff.  Waahlnffton.  D.C: 

It  Is  our  understanding  tliat  the  public 
works  commission  will  be  holding  a  bearing 
on  the  proposed  Improvement  of  the  Oooe 
Bay  harbor  in  the  very  near  future.  The  con- 
tinued and  proper  development  and  main- 
tenance of  the  Cooe  Bay  Harbor  ts  vitally 
Important  to  tlie  economy  of  the  entire  coun- 
ty and  much  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  since 
Coos  Bay  Harbor  handles  more  lumber  for 
export  than  other  ports  In  the  world  we 
feel  It  Is  vltaUy  important  that  these  Im- 
provements go  forward  with  the  best  jKxsi- 
ble  haste  and  receive  your  full  support  for 
which  we  thank  you  In  advaooe. 
Sincerely, 

Oooe  CoTTiTTT  BoAan  or 
Com  MissiONEss, 

P&AKK  L.  RnCA, 

Chairman. 

WILLXAML.  UnXtM. 

LoHNXi  TAjrasaao. 

ApHl  10, 1970. 
Coos  Bat.  Orsg.. 
Hon.  Makk  O.  Hatitkld, 
Senate  Office  BuiUXing,  Waahinffton.  D.C 

The  Coos  Bay  REA  Chamber  of  Commerce 
heartily  supports  your  efforts  In  behalf  of 
H3.  15100,  the  Comprehensive  Harbor  Im- 
provement Act,  as  being  of  vlrtal  Importance 
to  the  primary  lumber  export  city.  Please  ad- 
vise how  we  can  be  of  further  help  toward 
passage  of  thla  bUl. 

P>ZD  M.  Bscntz, 
Manager  Coo*  Bay  Area  Oftambar  of 
Cofnmsfct, 

Ajna  to,  ino. 

NOKTH  Bkhb.  OmxG., 
Senator  Uauc  O.  Hattixlo, 
VJ.  Smote  Office  Butldlng,  Washington,  D.O. 
The  North  Bend  City  OouncU  vUbea  to  go 
on  recora  u  supporting  the  Ckxje  Bay  deep 
channel  project. 

Baut  M.  OBAaui, 

Mayor. 

Apra  a,  1970. 
Cooa  Bat.  Oaao., 
Senator  BIaxx  O.  Hatttbld, 
t/.S.  Senate,  Wa»hinffton,  D.C. 

Wo  support  the  deep  channel  project  for 
the  port  of  Cooe  Bay. 

MAToa  and  Oottncil. 
Eattside,  Oreg. 


Apfnu,iintt. 

Utitu  Ponrr,  Oua.. 
Hon.  Maek  Hattixu), 
VJS.  Senate,  WaafiiTigton,  DJO,, 

City  of  Myrtle  Point  fully  aupporU  deep 
channel  project  for  port  of  Coo«  Bay.  Im- 
provement  needed   for  shipment   of  forest 
products  so  Tttal  to  eoonomy  of  this  area. 
BxTor  R.  Wnjmon, 

Mayor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Crahstom)  .  The  question  Is  on  agreeing 
to  the  confereiice  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSIKESS 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  Senator  from  Montana  for 
15  minutes. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  <S.  3835)  to 
provide  a  comprehensive  Federal  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  with 
an  amendment.  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

llie  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  4106)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  In 
order  to  provide  for  the  establishment  oj 
a  National  Health  Service  Corps,  with 
amendments,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  19567) 
to  continue  untU  the  close  of  Jime  30, 
1971,  the  International  Coffee  Agreement 
Act  of  1968,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enroUed  bill  (HJl.  12962)  for  the  reUef 
of  Maureen  O'Leary  Plmpare,  and  It  was 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  ton- 
pore  (Mr.  Aiura). 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  bill  (HJl.  19567)  to  continue  un- 
til the  close  of  June  30,  1971,  the  Inter- 
national Coffee  Agreement  Act  of  1968, 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


THE  PRISONERS  OP  WAR  AND 
THE  PARIS  TALKS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
recent  weeks  statements  of  merit  that 
are  worthy  of  our  most  serious  consid- 
eration have  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jscxsoif),  advocating  a  cease-fire  not 
only  through  Christmas  and  the  New 
Tear's  season,  but  through  Ttt  ai  well. 
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The  administration  has  indicated  its  sup- 
port of  such  proposals. 

Furthermore,  the  distinguished  deputy 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  ORimn) ,  has  advocated  a  pro- 
posal which  likewise  has  the  support  of 
the  administration,  relative  to  the  release 
of  a  certain  number  of  prisoners  of  war 
held  in  South  Vietnam  in  the  hope  that  It 
would  bring  about  reciprocal  action  by 
the  North  Vietnamese. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distingioshed  Senator  from  T""'!^'  (Mr. 
DoLx)  has  been  very  active  in  t>ehall  of 
the  POW's — ^more  active,  perhaps,  than 
anyone  else  in  the  Senate,  with  some  ex- 
ceptions, and  certain  people  in  this 
country. 

The  Senator  from  Kar^sas  (Mr.  Dolz) 
is  to  be  commended  for  his  unflagging 
and  unfailing  Interest 

It  is  the  reporting  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  to  the  Senate  of  Sen- 
ate Resolution  486,  which  was  submitted 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas joined  in  by  30  or  40  Senators,  and 
its  adoption  this  morning,  that  I  would 
like  to  use  as  a  basis  for  the  remarks 
which  I  am  about  to  make,  because  my 
thesis  has  to  do  with  the  talks  in  Paris 
and  their  possible  relations  to  negotia- 
tions seeking  to  bring  about  a  release  of 
all  the  POW's  held  by  North  Vietnam  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  President's  policy 
in  bringing  about  a  steady  reduction  of 
forces  in  Vietnam  has  been  commended, 
properly,  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  The  withdrawal  Is  all  to  the  good; 
it  is  in  the  interests  of  this  Nation.  The 
Senate  has  supported  the  progressive  re- 
duction: I  have  supported  It,  personally, 
expressing  otUy  the  hope  that  the  exodus 
might  be  speeded  up.  At  the  very  least, 
it  has  seemed  to  me  that  nothing  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  interfere  In  any  way 
with  the  progressive  reduction  of  UJ3. 
forces,  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
forces  still  remaining  at  any  time  are 
adequately  safeguarded. 

I  would  hope,  for  example,  that  neither 
the  words  nor  the  actions  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  or  the  Congress  would  delay 
in  any  way  the  departure  of  all  Ameri- 
can forces  from  Indochina  because  only 
a  full  withdrawal,  in  my  Judgment,  can 
serve  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  Only  a  full  withdrawal  will  flnally 
end  all  American  casualties  which  is,  af- 
ter all,  a  fundamental  of  present  policy, 
as  I  understand  it.  I  repeat,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, not  some  but  all  American  casual- 
ties must  be  ended  as  soon  as  possible. 
There  is  not  and  cannot  be  a  tolerable 
level  of  American  (lasualtles  in  a  mlstw- 
gotten  war. 

So  once  more,  let  me  say  that  the  Pres- 
ident is  to  be  commended  for  hewing  to 
his  policy  of  continuing  to  draw  down 
VS.  forces  and  for  exceeding  the  target 
figure  of  reduction  which  he  had  estab- 
lished for  this  point  in  time.  It  is  no  mean 
achievement  to  move  the  machinery  of 
the  executive  branch  to  bring  about  a 
shift  of  this  kind.  Notwithstandtag,  I 
must  note.  In  all  candor,  that  we  are  far 
from  out  of  the  Jungle  in  Indochina. 


To  sense  how  tightly  we  continue  to  be 
ensnared,  we  had  better  look  most  care- 
fully not  only  to  the  UB.  forees  remain- 
ing in  Vietnam — there  are  almost  350,000 
still  there — well  below  the  total  of  almost 
550,000  2  years  ago — but  also  to  the  con- 
tingents of  U.S.  personnel  in  Laos  and 
Thailand.  We  had  better  look,  too,  to  UjB. 
•military  activities  other  than  ground  ac- 
tion, whether  air  l)ombardments,  naval 
engagements,  or  whatever,  which  are  still 
taking  place  throughout  the  Indochlnese 
peninsula.  We  should  note,  also,  the  ex- 
panding area  of  military  action  in  which 
our  forces — be  they  on  the  ground,  In  the 
air,  or  on  the  sea — are  engaged.  A  U.S. 
serviceman  is  no  less  a  casualty  If  be  is 
lulled  when  his  helicopter  strikes  a  moun- 
tain in  Laos  or  his  plane  is  shot  down 
while  flying  close  support  for  a  Vietnam- 
ese battalion  in  Cambodia  than  when  lie 
is  shattered  by  a  boobytrap  outside 
Saigon. 

We  had  better  take  a  look,  too,  at  the 
degree  to  which  we  continue  to  assume 
and  to  increase — not  only  by  our  acts  but 
by  our  words — U.S.  responsibilities  for 
the  survival  of  governments  in  the  cap- 
itals of  all  three  Indochlnese  coimtries. 
Finally,  we  will  gage  more  accurately 
the  distance  yet  to  go  in  ending  this  in- 
volvement by  noting  the  lack  of  progress 
in  the  meetings  In  Paris. 

I  regret  to  have  to  say  it  but  I  must 
say  it  most  soberly — by  any  of  these 
other  measures  there  are  no  indications 
of  an  end  in  sight  to  the  involvement  in 
Indoctuna.  I  do  not  see  that  the  scope  of 
that  Involvement  has  even  shrunk  in  the 
past  year  or  so,  with  the  significant  ex- 
ception already  noted  of  the  tactical  cur- 
tailment of  the  use  of  VS.  forces,  air, 
sea,  and  ground. 

We  may  well  ask  ourselves,  for  ex- 
ample, what  Is  changed  in  our  relatlon- 
shlp  with  the  Saigon  government?  What 
is  its  life  expectancy  without  a  continued 
powerful  UjS.  military  presence,  not  to 
speak  of  a  steady  flow  of  massive  VS. 
aid?  What  of  the  Government  In  Laos? 
Does  it  stand  closer  to  survival  as  a  neu- 
tral or  In  any  other  independent  way, 
now  that  many  Americans  are  engaged 
there  and  the  dollars  flood  into  that 
country?  Is  there  a  cutoff  of  either  VS. 
casualties  or  aid  in  .sight?  When  can  tlie 
withdrawal  of  the  American  contingents 
be  expected?  What  of  the  related  aid  and 
contingents  with  regard  to  Thailand? 

Then  there  is  Cambodia.  This  time  last 
year  there  were  perhaps  11  Americans 
in  a  miniscule  diplomatic  mission  and 
no  aid  program  of  any  kind.  Hostile 
forces  were  present  only  along  the  Cam- 
bodian-Vietnamese borders.  No  Ameri- 
cans were  involved  anywhere  in  Cambo- 
dia. No  U.S.  casualties  of  any  kind  were 
being  incurred  in  that  country.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  a  government  in  Phnom 
Penh  with  only  a  fingertip  grip  on  neu- 
trality. Some  considered  that  govern- 
ment not  to  be  very  friendly  to  the 
United  States  and.  Indeed,  in  its  public 
utterances  frequently  it  was  not. 

Now  there  is  a  government  which  seems 
more  friendly  to  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, that  government's  hold  on  the  ooim- 
try  Is  dubious,  even  a  few  miles  outside 
the  capital  city  In  any  direction.  North 
Vietnamese  fortes  are  no  longer  concen- 
trated in  the  border  sanctuaries  but  to- 


gether with  Cambodian  guerrilla  forces, 
they  have  spread  in  reinforced  strength 
over  one-half  to  three-quarters  of 
Cambodia. 

The  staff  of  11  Americans  at  the  VS. 
mission  In  Phnom  Penh  a  year  ago  has 
burgeoned  to  60  at  present  and  it  is  still 
growing.  The  executive  branch  on  Its 
own  has  already  fuimeled  through  that 
mission  a  commitment  of  $105  million  to 
the  new  Government  of  Cambodia.  It  has 
asked  the  Congress  not  only  to  under- 
write that  conunitment,  but  to  join  in 
committing  another  $155  million,  a  step 
which  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  last  said 
that  it  was  prepared  to  take.  I  would  be 
less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  express  my 
concern  at  that  decision  although  I  bow, 
of  course,  to  the  collective  wisdom  of 
the  Senate. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  request 
was  made  under  a  familiar  slogan: 
"spending  dollars  is  better  than  spending 
Uves."  Of  course,  it  is  better  to  spend 
dollars;  who  would  disagree  with  that 
order  of  priority?  But  is  the  evaluation 
valid? 

Before  we  travel  much  further  down 
ttiat  road,  we  had  better  note  that  the 
same  slogan  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
VS.  involvement  in  Vietnam  as  well  as 
in  Laos.  Since  then,  we  have  scattered 
over  a  himdred  billion  dollars  of  the 
people's  taxes  along  that  slippery  road. 
Par  more  tragic,  a  total  of  over  53,000 
American  lives  have  ended  and  over 
290.000  others  have  suffered  wounds  on 
that  tragic  trail.  In  short,  the  accurate 
evaluation  in  Indochina  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  slogan:  "better  to  spend 
money  than  lives."  No,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  must  use  slogans,  the  more  appro- 
priate phrase  in  Indochina  would  appear 
to  be  "aid-money  first  and  lives  later." 
That  has  been  the  pattern  to  date. 

We  may  ask  ourselves,  too,  whether  our 
Involvement  in  Indochina  is  shrinking  or 
growing  wben  we  per(^eive  that  the  air- 
war  has  long  since  been  extended  from 
Vietnam  to  all  of  Laos  and  appears,  now, 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  an  extension  to  all 
of  Cambodia.  Moreover,  what  began  as 
an  understandable  sympathy  for  the 
1,500  Americans  who  are  believed  to  be 
prisoners  of  Hanoi  has  given  rise  to  words 
and  actions,  in  multiplying  indication 
that  the  area  of  our  military  involve- 
ment may  well  be  expanding  still  further 
to  reembrace  bombing  raids  over  North 
Vietnam.  It  will  be  recalled  that  It  was 
the  bombing  of  the  North  which  led 
originally  to  the  deaths  of  many  Ameri- 
can airmen  and  the  capture  of  almost 
all  of  the  Americans  whom  we  now  seek 
to  free  from  the  prison  (»mp5  of  North 
Vietnam.  The  raids  were  curtailed  under 
the  previous  administration  and  this 
wastage  of  American  lives  was,  at  last, 
halted.  Are  we  now  about  to  begin  it  all 
over  again? 

Finally,  if  we  would  measure  the  dis- 
tance to  the  end  of  our  Involvement  we 
should  take  into  consideration  what  is 
transpiring  in  the  Paris  talks.  The  over- 
whelming fact,  there,  is  that,  imtll  now, 
there  was  little  worth  mentioning.  The 
talks  are  back  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  a  beginning.  Two  years  later,  they  are 
as  far  from  bonaflde  negotiations  as  they 
have  ever  been. 

All  in  all,  then,  we  would  be  well  ad- 
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vised,  I  believe  to  face  frankly  the  realltgr 
th&t  tlieie  Is  more  to  brlnglns  about  an 
end  to  our  Involvement  in  Indocliina 
Uian  the  removal  of  a  substantial  part 
of  our  expedltlonsr;  farces  from  Viet- 
nam— a  step  which  I  do  not  deprecate 
but  commend  in  every  way.  Tlie  fact  is. 
however,  that  what  we  are  dealing  with 
Is  hydra-beaded.  While  the  drawndown 
of  DjB.  ground  forces  has  helped  to  re- 
duce casualties  in  one  area,  the  other 
entrapments  have  tightened  their  bold 
opoo  this  Nation. 

I  would  hope  the  Senate,  therefore.  In 
the  closing  days  of  the  expiring  Congress, 
in  a  time  of  haste  and  weariness,  will 
not  have  acted  in  a  fashion  which  lends 
encouragement  or  support  In  any  way, 
shape,  or  form  to  a  deepening  of  this 
tragedy  which  has  already  done  so  much 
to  erode  the  foimdatlons  of  the  Nation's 
unity  and  stability. 

I  would  hope,  too,  that  the  President  In 
his  continuing  search  for  a  responsible 
settlement,  might  consider  directing 
that  a  pointed  effort  be  made  to  seek 
new  Ingresses  to  a  peaceful  solution 
either  in  Paris  or  elfiewhere.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  executive  branch  might  try 
to  concentrate  its  negotiating  attention 
at  this  time  In  an  effort  to  determine 
whether  the  release  of  all  X3B.  prisoners 
of  war  might  not  better  be  secured  as  a 
quid  pro  quo.  If  we  were  prepared  to  set 
forth  a  timetable  for  the  progressive 
withdrawal  of  the  balance  of  the  VS. 
forces  in  Vietnam  at  this  time,  both 
events  to  take  place  under  the  umbrella 
of  a  ceasefire  which  would  bring,  of 
course,  an  Inunediate  end  to  all  U.S. 
casualties.  Something  along  these  lines 
is  within  the  scope  of  the  President's 
October  7  statement.  At  the  same  time, 
the  release  of  VS.  prisoners  is  within 
the  scope  of  peace  proposals  which  were 
made  by  North  Vietnam  on  September 
17. 

This  week,  at  the  9Sth  session  of  the 
peace  talks  in  Paris,  Madam  Nguyen  Thl 
Binh  repeated  a  previous  proposal  offer- 
ing an  Immediate  cease-flre  in  Vietnam 
In  return  for  a  declaration  of  United 
States  and  allied  troop  withdrawal  by 
June  30,  1971. 

She  also  stated  that  U.S.  acceptance 
of  this  proposal  would  mean  Immediate 
negotiations  on  the  release  of  captured 
.American  prisoners.  Madame  Binh  Ig- 
nored the  U.S.  proposal  that  meetings 
be  held  every  deis  to  try  to  bring  about 
the  release  of  all  VS.  prisoners  by  Christ- 
mas. 

Shortly  alter  that  meeting  concluded, 
Xuan  Thuy,  the  ohlef  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese delegation,  noting  that  Ambas- 
sador Bruce  has  rejected  the  proposal 
for  a  U.S.  withdrawal  bv  June  30.  1971, 
said: 

1.  tb«refore,  prcfiose  tJut  If  tiie  Unltttd 
States  la  not  wUUng  bo  accept  June  30.  1Q71 
Afi  the  dBCe  for  llnAl  withdrawal  at  all  Its 
troops,  then  It  ibould  suggest  ariother  reason- 
able date,  ta  that  eaae,  we  cad  Lmmediataly 
cozulder  tbe  Amarlcap  suggestion. 

At  the  95th  conference.  Ambassador 
Bruce,  after  calling  for  'immediate  ne- 
gotiations on  an  internationally  super- 
vised ceaseflre-ln-place  throughout  all 
of  Indochina,"  repeated  the  readiness  of 
the  United  States  to  negotiate  on  an 
agreed    timetable    "for   complete   tro(q> 


withdrawal  as  part  of  an  overall  settle- 
ment in  Vietnam,  Laos,  and  Cambodia." 
Perhaps  in  this  give-and-take  at  Paris 
and  also  based  in  part  on  tbe  President's 
proposals  of  October  7  and  Hanoi's  pro- 
posals of  Sei>tember  17,  the  two  points 
to  which  reference  is  made — that  is,  the 
release  of  all  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  cou- 
pled to  a  timetable  for  the  final  with- 
drawal of  VS.  forces — might  be  explored 
exclusively — and  I  emphasize  that  word 
"exclusively"  because  that  would  mean 
setting  these  two  Issues  aparW-to  see 
whether  or  not  they  may  be  reconciled 
az  a  starting  point  of  a  ceasefire  to  be 
followed  by  the  negotiation  of  a  complete 
settlement.  It  would  be  my  hope,  Mr. 
Presixlent,  that  this  approach  may  light 
a  clear  signpost  to  peace- 
May  I  say  that  I  submit  these  thoughts 
with  an  understanding  and  appreciation, 
I  think,  of  the  complexities  and  mtran- 
sigences  which  confront  the  President. 
I  submit  them,  nevertheless,  in  ooacern 
lest  we  find  ounelves  operating  under  a 
new  fall-safe — deq)er  within  this  tragic 
Involvement — a  new  point  of  no  return 
in  Indochina. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  EsoLXTOif )  yield  briefly  to  me,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
willing  to  yield  for  a  brief  period  to  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  that  on  resuming  the  floor 
my  remarks  do  not  constitute  a  second 
speech.  I  do  want  to  add  that  I  have  a 
gentleman's  understanding  with  tbe 
Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr.  Bibli)  that 
after  a  not  unseemly  period  he  should  be 
notified  so  he  may  come  back  and  pro- 
ceed on  the  DOT  appropriation  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  May  I  have  10  minutes? 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  May  I  Inquire  of  the 
Chair  how  long  we  have  been  on  matters 
unrelated  to  the  DOT  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Fifty- 
eight  minutes. 

Mr.  FELL.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  6  or  8  minutes? 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  any  Senator  who  wants  me  to 
yield,  but  I  feel  under  some  moral  obli- 
gation to  the  manager  of  the  conference 
report.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would 
be  doing  the  manager  of  the  conf  ereiice 
report  a  favor  at  this  time  by  yielding. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  with 
those  words  of  the  majority  leader,  I 
shall  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  then  to  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 


PRISONER8  OF  WAR   AND  THE 
PARIS  TALKS 

Mr.  QRIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  lis- 
tened with  close  attention  to  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  and 
I  appreciate  his  reference  to  a  proposal 
made  earlier  this  week  by  the  Jimior 


Senator  from  Mlchlgao  coDcemlng  pris- 
oners of  war. 

As  I  reported  to  the  Senate  earlier,  I 
had  a  very  interesting  experience  about 
a  month  ago  when  I  met  for  over  an 
hour  with  North  Vietnam's  Delegate 
General  to  France,  Mr.  Mai  Van  Bo.  At 
that  time  I  discussed  with  him  some  of 
the  same  matters  whloh  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  discussed 
today. 

Unfortunately,  In  her  speech,  MaHam 
Binh,  gave  no  indication  that  the  Com- 
munist side  at  the  Paris  talks  would  be 
willing  to  discuss  the  release  of  prisoners 
unless  we  first  announce  that  all  Ameri- 
can troops  will  be  out  of  South  Vietnam 
by  a  given  date. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  By  June  SO. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  By  June  SO.  And;  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  point- 
ed out  very  appropriately.  President 
Nixon's  proposal  or  initiative  of  October 
7  Indicated  that  our  aide  is  ready  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  of  a  withdrawal  time- 
table. This  is  a  matter  we  are  willing  to 
discuss.  But  to  be  realistic  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  the  other  side  has  refused 
to  talk  about  the  subjects.  The  other  side 
refuses  to  discuss  the  release  of  prison, 
era.  The  other  side  refuses  to  discuss  tbe 
matter  of  a  timetable.  Madam  Binh  baa 
taken  the  position  that  her  side  win  not 
even  engage  In  discussions  concerning 
the  release  of  prisoners  of  war  unless 
and  until  after  we  unilaterally  atmounce 
that  all  troops  will  be  out  by  June  30. 

Hopefully,  the  other  side  may  change 
its  unreasonable  position  at  some  point. 
But.  unfortunately,  that  Is  their  poeltton 
now,  as  I  imderetand  It.  They  win  not 
even  discuss  the  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  tried  to  bring  out 
in  my  speech  a  reference  made  by  Xuan 
Thuy,  the  chief  of  the  North  Vletnameae 
delegation  In  Paris  this  week,  at  the  95tb 
session,  which  goes  beyond  what  Madam 
Binh  has  said,  because  tbe  Senator's 
statement  about  Madam  Binh  was  ab- 
solutely correct.  After  that  meeting,  at 
which  Madam  Binh  restated  the  old 
theme,  "Withdraw  by  June  30,  1971,  and 
then  we  will  discuss  the  prisoners  of 
war,"  Xuan  Thuy,  chief  of  the  Nortb 
Vietnamese  delegation,  said: 

I.  therefore,  propose  ttiet  if  the  TTnltfld 
States  Is  not  wimng  to  accept  June  80,  1B71, 
u  the  date  for  flnai  withdrawal  of  all  Its 
troops,  then  It  should  suggest  another  rea- 
sonable date.  In  tliat  ceee,  we  can  Immedi- 
ately consider  the  Amerloau  suggestion. 

So  It  appears  to  me  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  flexibility  there,  which  may  be  tied  in 
with  the  proposals  made  by  the  President 
on  October  7  of  this  year,  beeauae  I 
think  the  President's  proposal  had  a 
great  deal  In  the  way  of  substance  and 
a  great  amount  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  certainly  would  agree 
with  the  majority  leader's  description 
of  the  President's  proposal.  He  proposed, 
for  example,  that  all  prisoners  of  war  be 
released  by  both  sides. 

His  other  proposals  were  not  neces- 
sarily tied  to  each  other.  They  could  be 
considered  as  a  whole,  or  in  parts,  or  in 
groups  related  or  unrelated,  but  there 
were  no  conditions. 
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I  hope  that  perhaps  the  majority  lead- 
er's Interpretation  of  %uan  Thuy's  re- 
mark may  Indicate  some  greater  de- 
gree of  flexibility  than  was  the  case  be- 
fore. I  do  not  know  if  it  does,  but  at 
least  there  Is  a  possibility. 

When  I  was  with  Delegate  General 
Mai  Van  Bo  in  the  conference,  I  took 
very  careful  notes  of  our  conference,  and 
drafted  a  memorandum  following  it. 

We  had  a  conversation  on  that  point, 
that  went  like  this: 

I  said  to  the  Delegate  General : 

In  MildBm  Blnb'B  speech,  she  spoke  about 
"dlsouaslng"  the  release  of  captured  m!ll- 
tAry  men  tf  tbe  U.S.  would  first  declare  that 
all  troops  wUl  be  withdrawn.  Perhaps  you 
can  dorUy  a  point  for  me.  Did  Mftdam  Binh 
mean  that  prisoners  would  be  released  If 
troops  were  withdrawn — or  only  that  there 
would  be  "discussions"  If  ail  croops  are  with- 
drawn? 

Delegate  General  Bo  responded  In  this 
way: 

That  question  has  already  been  answered 
In  the  talka.  If  you  re&d  carefully  the  text 
of  our  response  you  would  know  that  "dts- 
cusalons"  "Ijeadlng  to  release"  wUl  be  held 
If  tbe  VS.  declares  that  aU  troops  be  out  by 
June  30,  1S71. 

Then  I  said  to  the  Delegate  General: 

When  you  say  that  "dlscusolons"  will  be 
held  "lesdlng  to  release,"  does  that  con- 
template that  other  conditions  besides  the 
withdrawal  of  aU  troops  could  be  involvad? 

He  avoided  the  question,  and  said: 
If  yoa  read  the  history  of  the  Vletnaxnaee 
people,  you  will  know  how  we  look  upon  the 
question  of  captured  American  pliote — 

And  went  on  into  a  dlsniMwlon  of  pris- 
oners of  war. 

I  again  commend  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  focusing  attention 
on  this  very  Important  subject.  I  thought 
perhaps  my  experience  rather  recently 
might  help  put  the  situation  in  focus, 
and  Indicate  how  really  very  difficult  It 
Is. 

I  am  happy  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  under  the  previous  stipula- 
tion.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
yielding  In  accordance  with  the  stipula- 
tion. I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the 
majority  leader  that  perhaps,  in  the 
closing  stages  of  this  session.  It  Is  well 
that  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  plight 
of  tbe  American  prisoner  of  war,  wher- 
ever he  may  be  in  Indochina,  and  that 
we  make  an  effort  again,  In  cooperation 
with  the  excutlve  branch,  to  seek  to  do 
whatever  It  may  entail  to  secure  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners. 

I  also  acknowledge  and  appreciate  the 
Interest  of  the  majority  leader  and  the 
Interest  of  the  assistant  minority  leader 
In  Senate  Ttesolutlon  486,  which  was 
passed  earlier  today. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  additional  sponsors  ix)t  listed 
on  Senate  Resolution  486  as  reported  by 
tbe  Committee  oo  Foreign  Relations  be 
properly  notad,  as  foUows:  The  Senator 


from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mn-Lsx),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Andchsoh),  tbe 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  BsLLVotr), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PASTon),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  PaoxifiBi),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyhs)  . 

The     PRESIDING     OFFKJER     (Mr. 
'  Cranston).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  find  myself 
in  general  agreement  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  we  must  do  everything 
possible,  and  as  quickly  as  possible,  to 
extricate  ourselves  from  South  Vietnam. 
I  appreciate  the  majority  leader's  refer- 
ence to  the  efforts  by  President  Nixon.  As 
indicated,  the  troop  level  has  been  re- 
duced by  about  200,000  Americans  In  less 
than  2  years'  time.  ITiere  wUl  be  a  further 
reduction  of  some  50,000  or  60.000  by 
next  May  1.  At  that  point  In  time,  about 
80  percent  of  the  combat  troops  will  have 
been  withdrawn,  and  about  50  percent 
of  the  total  American  forces,  the  troop 
level,  as  compered  to  January  20.  1989. 

This  is  progress,  as  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  indicated.  But  I  rec- 
ognize, as  others  recognize,  that  there  is 
still  one  very  difficult  problem  that  has 
not  been  resolved,  at  least  we  see  no  evi- 
dence of  any  resolution,  and  that  is  the 
plight  of  the  American  prisoners  and  the 
plight  of  the  Americans  mlBstng  In 
action,  whether  they  be  in  North  Viet- 
nam. South  Vietnam,  or  some  other  place 
m  Indochina. 

There  Is  one  theory  that  if  we  continue 
the  'Vietnamizatlon  program.  If  we  re- 
duce the  troop  level,  then  we  take  away 
our  bargaining  power,  and  if  we  leave 
thefie  American  prisoners,  some  1.500  to 
1 ,600  American  prl«oners  and  Americans 
missing  in  action  somewhere  in  Indo- 
china, we.  in  effect,  desert  them  for  the 
goal  of  Vietnamizatlon:  that  If  we  take 
away  this  bargaining  power  and  reduce 
our  own  military  power,  we.  in  effect, 
write  off  some  1,600  Americans. 

That  Is  not  the  Intention  of  anyone  in 
the  Senate.  That  Is  not  the  Intention  cf 
this  administration.  It  is  not  the  Inten- 
tion of  any  administration,  past  or 
future. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  that  we  are  willing 
now  to  exchange — the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  was  1.S00  and  rome  prisoners 
without  any  reciprocity,  as  I  understand 
it — Just  merely  to  release  that  many. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  If  the  Senator  u-Ul  per- 
mit, as  he  knows,  the  President  has  pro- 
posed that  both  sides  release  all  prisoners 
which  would  involve  a  10-to-l  advantage 
to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  have  proposed,  on  my 
own,  that  we  not  only  release  unilaterally 
an  sick  and  wotmded  being  held  by  our 
side,  but  that  we.  as  a  gesture,  go  ahead 
and  release  1.500  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
oners unilaterally,  to  Increase  the  world 
pressure  and  moral  pressure  on  the  other 
side. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  share  this  suggestion. 
There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  are  feeling  the  beat  of 
worid  opinion.  Having  read  the  memo- 
randum prepared  by  the  Junior  Senator 


tmca  Michigan  following  his  conference 
with  Ambassador  Bo  of  North  Vietnam, 
there  Is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  they 
are  experiencing  the  effects  of  world 
public  opinion. 

In  fact,  as  I  lecaU,  one  of  their  last 
gestures  n-as  to  present  the  Senator  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  paper  which  indi- 
cated, among  othrr  things,  that  the 
American  prisoners  were  properly  cared 
for. 

But  above  and  beyond  that,  I  share  the 
view  expressed  by  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  that  there  must  be  flexi- 
bility, there  mu.«!t  be  a  continuing  effort, 
I  assume  thpre  is  a  continuing  effort  by 
Ambassador  Bruce  and  others  responsi- 
ble for  the  Paris  peace  talks,  toward  find- 
ing some  way  to  resolve  the  knotty  issues 
relating  to  American  prisoners  of  war. 

I  joined  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  in  suggesting  a 
standstlU  cesae  fire,  as  did  many  others 
with  differing  views  on  the  war  In  Indo- 
china. I  was  pleased  that  President 
Nixon,  in  effect,  advocated  a  somewhat 
similar  cease  fire  proposal  on  October  7. 

It  CKKurs  to  me  that  we  may  be  reach- 
ing some  agreement.  There  may  t)e  some 
movement  at  the  Paris  peace  talks.  The 
question  may  be  what  comes  first,  the 
StandstlU  cease  fire,  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  or  setOng  some  date  In  the 
future  for  the  withdrawal  of  aU  Ameri- 
can troops. 

This  body  has  debated  at  great  length 
the  so-(»lled  amendment  to  end  the  war. 
which  would  have,  in  effect,  set  a  dead- 
line. I  think  the  last  deadline  proposed 
was  March  1,  1972,  which  seems  to  be, 
and  of  course  is.  many  months  away. 

But  I  feel  that  this  is  one  decision 
which  must  be  left  with  the  executive 
branch,  with  the  President. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wfll 
the  Senator  yield  at  this  point,  when  he 
is  referring  to  a  date? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree.  If  the  Sen- 
ator win  recall,  in  my  remarks  I  did  not 
state  that  a  final  date  tor  withdrawal 
should  be  made  publicly.  I  agreed  that 
it  should  be  the  President's  prerogative, 
and  I  thought  I  had  worded  it  In  such  a 
way  that  while  questions  could  be  raised, 
the  Intent  was  clear. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  left  that  option 
for  the  President,  and  that  Is  why  I 
find  myself  in  very  close  agreement  with 
his  statement. 

I  find  this  particularly  true,  again, 
with  reference  to  the  American  pris- 
oner of  war.  I  find  this  particularly  true 
because  It  appears  that  every  other 
course  has  faUed.  Including  the  coura- 
geous raid  by  Americans  on  the  Son  Tay 
prison  compound  on  November  21. 

So  I  would,  for  the  most  part,  subscribe 
to  the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  again  to  emphasize  a  wUI- 
ingness  on  the  part  of  our  Oovemment, 
to  exercise  a  wlUlngness  to  cooperate  be- 
tween the  legislative  and  executive 
branch  In  bringing  about,  hopefully,  a 
■cease-flre.  but.  If  not.  of  the  release  of 
the  American  prisoners  of  war;  and, 
hopefuny.  through  negotiations.  If  the 
President,  through  Ambassador  Bruce, 
should  suggest  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese negotiators  In  Paris  some  date 
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In  the  future,  and  U  this  would  mean 
some  movement  and  some  flexibility  and 
some  release  at  American  prisoners,  then 
certainly  this  would  be  a  great  step  for- 
ward— not  only  in  the  release  of  some 
1,500  Americans  but,  beyond  that,  per- 
haps a  first  step  In  arranKlns;  standstill 
cease-fire  which  would,  of  course,  reduce 
all  casualties. 

I  share  the  view  expressed  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  that,  notwithstanding  that 
casualties  have  been  reduced  from  300 
or  more  per  week  to  20  or  more  per  week, 
one  Is  too  many  In  South  Vietnam:  and 
It  makes  no  difrerence  whether  It  Is  In 
combat  or  some  accident  In  Cidochina. 
One  Is  too  many. 

So  we  have  a  responsibility  In  the 
Senate,  and  certainly  one  we  all  recog- 
nize too  well. 

I  again  would  express  my  appreciation 
for  Senate  action  on  S.  Res.  486,  which 
was  simply  a  resolution  commending  the 
brave  acts  of  some  100  or  more  Ameri- 
cans who  participated  In  a  raid  on  the 
Son  Tay  prison  camp  on  November  21. 

It  again  demonstrates  our  appreciation 
of  the  courageous  acts,  atwve  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,  of  Americans.  That  was 
the  purpose  of  the  resolution,  that  was 
the  intention  of  the  resolution,  and  that 
was  the  resolution  reported  unanimously 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  was  agreed  to 
unanimously. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  imder 
the  previoua  limitation:  that  In  yielding 
to  him  for  the  purpose  of  his  delivering 
a  brief  speech.  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor:  and  that  upon  my  resumption. 
It  will  not  be  counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESEDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  not  only 
listened  to  but  also  carefully  read  the 
speech  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, and  I  find  myself  In  complete  agree- 
ment vidth  Its  logic.  Its  facts,  and  Its 
thrust. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  number 
of  our  groimd  forces  In  South  Vietnam 
have  been  reduced.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that  geographically  the  war  has  enlarged. 
When  we  think  of  the  Increasing  com- 
mitments in  Cambodia  and  Laos  and  also 
of  the  escalated  dimensions  In  the  air, 
the  war  is  being  enlarged. 

We  should  recognize,  too,  that  as  the 
war  is  enlarged  In  the  air,  most  of  the 
prisoners  of  war — or,  from  the  North 
Vietnamese  viewpoint,  our  captured  mili- 
tary men — are  basically  pilots,  and  their 
situation  results  from  the  policy  of  bomb- 
ing which  many  of  us  here  opposed  vig- 
orously under  the  previous  administra- 
tion. We  see  this  policy  of  bombing  be- 
ing resumed.  If  It  Is  resumed,  one  of 
the  Inevitable  results  wlU  be  that  the 
number  of  American  prisoners  of  war 
will  be  Increased,  and  that  problem, 
rather  than  being  slmpllfled,  wUl  be 
cccnpUcated. 

I  would  think  that  we  should  recognize 
thla  fact  and  try  to  push  harder  along 


the  lines  advanced  by  the  majority 
leader,  according  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese what  they  have  always  sought, 
which  Is  an  iron-clad  assurance  of  the 
withdrawal  of  all  American  military  men 
from  an  ares  where,  from  their  view- 
point and  my  viewpoint  and  that  of  some 
of  my  colleagues,  we  have  been  interfer- 
ing in  what  is  a  dvil  war.  If  that  assur- 
ance were  given.  I  tlilnk  many  of  the 
pieces  would  fall  Into  place. 

I  think  back  to  the  war  between  the 
States,  In  our  own  country,  when.  If 
Britain  had  been  ill  advised  enough  to 
have  Intervened  and  follow  the  policies 
we  follow  In  Vietnam,  that  war,  bloody 
as  it  was  twfore  unification  was  achieved, 
would  have  gone  on  considerably  longer 
and  been  even  bloodier. 

The  majority  leader  brought  out  the 
remarks  of  Xuan  Thuy,  who  said : 

I,  tberefore,  propoae  that  if  th«  TJnltad 
States  Is  not  willing  to  wsoept  June  80,  1971, 
u  th«  data  ror  Onal  wttbdrawal  of  all  lt< 
troops,  then  It  ataould  suggest  eaother  re»- 
Bonable  date,  li^  thmt  cue,  we  can  Imme- 
diately ooQslder  tbe  Amerlc&n  suggestion. 

That  seems  to  me  to  letive  the  door 
open. 

In  diplomacy,  you  can  look  at  doors 
that  are  ajar,  and  see  them  as  either 
closed  or  possible  to  open.  Too  often  In 
recent  years,  we  have  considered  diplo- 
matic doors  closed,  rather  than  seeking 
the  openings  that  exist  and  pressing 
ahead — rather  than  doing  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  did  at  the  time  of  Cuba, 
acting  on  the  good  side  of  things  and 
ignoring  the  bad.  If  President  Kennedy 
at  that  time  had  followed  the  last  note 
of  Khrushchev,  I  think  we  would  have 
been  In  for  the  nuclear  confrontation 
about  which  we  were  all  concerned.  But, 
by  following  the  earlier  note.  President 
Kennedy  was  able  to  move  along  the 
course  that  relieved  the  tension  there. 

By  the  same  token.  Instead  of  slam- 
ming each  statement  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  make,  if  we  look  for  open- 
ings In  them.  I  think  our  diplomacy  wQI 
be  more  successful. 

In  saying  this,  I  say  it  in  a  completely 
bipartisan  vein,  because  the  whole  mess 
was  really  escalated  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  my  part7,  and  it  has  so  far 
been  Improved  under  the  administration 
of  another  party,  although  now  we  see 
that  the  graph  of  escalation  Is  starting 
to  go  the  wrong  way  and  rise  once  again. 


THE  RESIGNATION  OP 
AMBASSADOR  Y08T 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  say  what  a  superb  Job  I  believe 
Ambassador  Charles  Woodruff  Yost  has 
done  and  is  doing  at  the  United  Nations. 

Here  I  speak,  too,  not  only  as  a  U.S. 
Representative  to  the  25th  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  but  as  one 
who  has  known  Ambassador  Yost  for 
some  35  years.  In  fact,  he  was  my  chief 
twice  when  I  served  In  the  Foreign 
Service. 

If  ever  there  was  a  Fotelgn  Service 
otDcer  who  combines  the  qualities  of  in- 
telligenee.  Imperturbability,  decency, 
sensitivity,  and  tact,  it  Is  Charles  W, 
Yost.  These  quaUtles  he  has  shown  in  an 
his  tours  of  duty  In  difficult  and  ardootia 
assignments  in  the  almost  40  yean  be 
has  served  out  Nation  as  a  ptofeadoDal 


diplomatist  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  It  is,  in  fact,  because  of  his  abilities 
that  he  was  one  of  our  few  career  am- 
bassadors before  he  retired  from  the  For- 
eign Service  in  April  1M6.  And,  It  is  be- 
cause of  his  ability  that  he  was  recalled 
from  retirement  to  serve  as  our  first  ca- 
reer prof  essional  diplomat  to  be  our  pris- 
olpal  representative  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Always,  he  has  handled  Foreign  Serv- 
ice assignments  unflinchingly  and  with 
ability  and  grace. 

I  believe  the  spate  of  newspaper  stories 
concerning  his  withdrawal  treated  a  line 
man  in  a  shabby  way  and  I,  for  one, 
wanted  to  take  the  floor  and  say  what  a 
superb  Job  Amtiassador  Yost  has  done 
and  how  lucky  we  are  to  still  have  him  in 
the  service  of  our  Nation.  I  only  hope  his 
talents  and  abilities  may  be  drawn  upon 
in  the  future  for  the  benefit  of  our  Na- 
tion. Rich  a  country  as  we  are,  we  cannot 
afford  to  lose  the  services  of  men  like 
Charles  Yost. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccon  a  copy  of  Ambas- 
sador Yost's  letter  of  re^gnaUon  and 
President  Nixon's  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
OKD,  as  follows: 

OSCXKSZB  II,  1S70. 
Tbe  PUSfDEHT. 

The  White  House 

Deab  Mb.  PEEsmsNT:  I  have  tbe  honor  to 
submit  my  resignation  as  Permanent  Repre- 
sentative of  tbe  United  States  to  tbe  United 
Nations,  to  take  edeot  upon  my  sucoeesor'e 
assumption  of  the  office. 
->l,bave  greatly  appreciated  the  opportunity 
to  serve  my  Qovemment  In  this  capacity, 
and  hope  that  during  my  tenure  I  have  been 
able  to  express  the  continuing  commitment 
of  the  American  people  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  their  desire  to  make  It  a  more 
effective  Instrument  for  maintaining  the  se- 
curity ol  nations  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Hespectfully  yours, 

CHASLes  W.  Tost. 

Thx  Wmits  Hottsk, 
Waahtngton,  D.C^  Decemtter  It,  1970. 
Hon.  CHsai,X8  Tost, 

U.S.  Representative  to  tKe  United  Natioiu, 
New  Tork,  NY. 

Dtae  Chaklix:  Two  yean  ago  when  you 
agreed  to  return  to  public  lire  as  this  na- 
tion's Permanent  Representative  to  the 
United  Nations  I  felt  that  your  appointment 
was  among  the  best  that  I  was  making  In 
forming  my  Administration.  Your  perform- 
ance during  these  two  years  has  more  than 
confirmed  ttiat  Judgment. 

Your  performance  at  tbe  United  Nations 
has  been  a  source  of  great  strength  to  tbe 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  and  has 
been  characterized  by  the  highest  degree  of 
professionalism.  Tou  have  understood,  and 
have  brought  others  to  understand,  the  full 
dimensions  of  the  contribution  which  the 
United  Nations  can  make  and  must  make 
to  a  world  of  peace  and  Justice.  Your  entire 
career  has  exemplified  the  best  American  tra- 
ditions of  public  service.  At  the  United  Na- 
tions you  have  been  tbe  embodiment  of  the 
oldest  American  tradition,  that  of  a  decent 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind. 

1  count  upon  being  able  to  benefit  In  the 
future  as  I  have  In  tbe  past  from  the  wis- 
dom and  prudence  which  you  tiave  so  tin- 
selflshly  contributed  to  the  counsels  of  your 
nation  for  forty  years. 

1  am  grateful  to  you.  and  accept  your  res- 
ignation with  regret  and  with  the  warmeet 
personal  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

BICBJUS   NlXOM. 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  associate 
myseU  with  the  fine  remarks  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxll)  has 
made  about  Ambafsador  Yost,  with 
whom  we  have  both  served  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Ambassador  Yost  has  had  a  long  and 
distinguished  career  In  the  service  of  our 
country,  and  has  performed  with  distinc-. 
tion  all  the  tasks  he  has  t>een  given  over 
the  years. 

We  were  Indeed  fortunate  to  have  had 
the  services  of  a  fine  professional  such  as 
Mr.  Yost  in  the  delicate  position  of  Am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations. 

I  wish  him  the  best  of  luck  in  what- 
ever future  endeavors  he  may  undertake, 
whether  in  the  service  of  our  Qovem- 
ment or  In  private  enterprise. 


SEABED  RESOimCES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  over  the  past 
few  weeks,  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
be  a  delegate  to  the  25th  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  par- 
ticipating In  and  observing  firsthand  the 
culmination  of  3  years  of  work  aimed  at 
establishing  international  control  of  the 
wealth  of  the  seabed  and  deep  ocean 
floor.  The  internationalization  of  this 
vast  area — with  its  untold  resources — will 
not  only  serve  to  strengthen  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  understanding  but 
will.  In  time,  permit  the  world  commu- 
nity of  nations  to  advance  a  number  of 
common  objectives,  particularly  more 
rapid  economic  development  on  the  part 
of  the  less-industrialized  nations. 

On  December  18. 1970,  the  General  As- 
sembly gave  its  stamp  of  approval  to 
these  measures  by  adopting  overwhelm- 
ingly two  companion  resolutions. 

The  first  of  these  la  a  declaration  of 
legal  principles  stating  that  the  seabed 
and  seabed  resources  lying  beyond  con- 
tinental shelf  limits  shall  be  treated  as 
"the  common  heritage  of  mankind";  that 
the  area  shall  be  free  from  national  ap- 
propriation or  the  exercise  of  national 
sovereignty  or  sovereign  rights:  that  It 
shall  be  utilized  exclusively  for  peaceful 
purposes;  that  it  shall  be  developed  in 
accordance  with  international  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  established;  and  that 
a  new  International  agency  shall  be  cre- 
ated to  implement  and  enforce  the  pro- 
cedures agreed  upon. 

To  give  added  significance  to  the  dec- 
laration of  legal  principles,  a  companion 
resolution  establishes  the  timetable  for 
the  convening  of  a  general  law  of  the 
sea  conference  in  1973.  In  preparation 
for  the  conference,  the  United  Nations 
Seabeds  Committee  will  begin  early  next 
year  to  draft  treaty  articles  based  upon 
the  declaration  of  legal  principles.  It  will. 
at  the  same  time,  build  on  the  1958 
Geneva  Conventions  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  in  an  effort  to  resolve  all  outstand- 
ing law  of  the  sea  issues,  including  the 
boundary  of  tbe  continental  shelf,  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea,  passage 
through  International  straits,  and  coastal 
fishing  preferences. 

In  the  near  future,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  submit  my  report  on  this  year's 
General  Assembly.  However.  I  did  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  that 
these  two  resolutions  are  unprecedented. 


Never  before  in  history  have  nations 
agreed  to  set  aside  a  portion  of  this 
planet — ^let  alone  two-thirds — for  the 
purpose  of  developing  it  In  the  Interest 
of  all.  Never  before  in  history  have  na- 
tions agreed  to  place  a  portion  of  this 
planet  imder  firm  international  control 
and  management.  And  never  l>efore  in 
history  do  I  recall  nations  acting  in  such 
a  rational  and  sensible  way  to  Improve 
their  common  lot. 

Mr.  President,  the  Intemationallzatlon 
of  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor,  together 
with  the  Assembly's  earlier  decision  to 
bar  nuclear  weapons  from  the  area,  con- 
stitute a  milestone  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, and  it  is  most  fitting  that  such 
action  was  taken  during  the  25th  anni- 
versary session  of  the  United  Nations.  I 
am  gratified  to  have  been  a  part  of  It, 
and  I  extend  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  those  who  labored  long  and  hard  to 
make  this  dream  a  reality.  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  General  Assembly 
resolutions  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RicoHD.  as  follows: 

nVTTED   NATIOmt   GCKXKAL   ASSXian.T 
BSSOLtmOH 

The  General  Assembly.  

Recalling  Itis  resoluttona  798  (VTII)  of  7 
Dec«mber  19S3.  1105  (XI>  of  31  February 
1997  and  2674  (XXIV)  of  16  December  1069, 

Reoatling  further  ItA  resolutions  3340 
(XXII)  of  18  December  1967.  2467  (XXTTI) 
of  21  December  1968  and  2574  (XXIV)  of  15 
December  1969. 

Taking  into  account  tbe  results  of  the 
consultations  undertaken  by  the  Secretary- 
Oeneral  in  accordance  with  paragraph  1 
of  reeolutlon  2674  A  (XXIV)  which  indi- 
cate widespread  support  for  the  holding  of 
a  comprehensive  conference  on  the  law  of 
the  sea, 

ConacUma  that  tbe  problems  of  ocean 
space  are  closely  interrelated  and  need  to  be 
considered  as  a  whole. 

Noting  that  the  political  and  economic 
realities,  scientific  development  and  rapid 
technological  advances  of  the  last  decade 
have  accentuated  the  need  for  early  and 
progressive  development  of  the  law  of  the 
sea.  m  a  framework  of  close  Lntematlonal  co- 
operation. 

Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  present  States  Members  of  tbe  United 
Nations  did  not  take  part  in  former  United 
Nations  conferences  on  tbe  law  of  the  sea. 

Convinced  that  the  elaboration  of  an 
equitable  International  regime  for  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subeoU 
thereof  beyond  the  limits  of  national  Juris- 
diction would  facilitate  agreement  on  the 
questions  to  be  examined  at  such  a  con- 
ference. 

Affirming  that  such  agreements  on  these 
questions  should  seek  to  accommodate  the 
Interests  and  needs  of  all  States,  whether 
land-locked  or  coastal,  taking  Into  account 
tbe  special  Interests  and  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping coimtrleB,  whether  land-locked  or 
coastal. 

Having  conttdered  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea- Bed 
and  the  Ocean  Floor  beyond  tbe  Llmlta  of 
National  Jurisdiction, 

ConviTiced  that  a  new  conference  on  the 
law  of  the  sea  would  have  to  be  carefully 
prepared  to  ensure  Its  success  and  that  the 
preparatory  work  ought  to  start  as  soon 
as  possible  after  tbe  termination  of  the 
twenty-flfth  session  ol  the  General  Aaeam- 
bly,  drawing  on  the  experience  already  ac- 
cumulated In  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Peace- 


ful Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean  Flc»r 
beyond  the  Llmltc  of  National  Jurisdiction 
and  using  fully  the  opportunity  provided 
by  the  1972  United  Natlona  Conference  on 
tbe  Human  Environment  to  further  Its 
work, 

1.  Notea  with  atttUfaction  the  progress 
made  so  far  towards  the  elaboration  of  the 
International  regime  to  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  floor  and  tbe  subsoU  thereof  beyond 
the  llnita  of  national  Jiirlsdlction  through 
the  Declaration  of  Principles  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  .  .  .; 

a.  Deddea  to  convene  In  1973,  In  accor- 
dance with  tbe  provisions  of  operative  para- 
graph S  hereof,  a  conference  on  tbe  law  of 
tbe  sea  which  would  deal  with  tbe  establish- 
ment of  an  equitable  international  regime, 
including  an  International  machinery,  for 
the  area,  and  the  resources  of  the  sea-bed  and 
the  ocean  floor  and  tbe  subeoll  thereof 
beyond  tbe  limits  of  national  Jurisdiction, 
a  precise  definition  of  the  area  and  a  broad 
range  of  related  Issues  including  those  oon- 
oemtng  tbe  regimes  of  the  btgh  seas,  the 
continental  shelf,  tbe  territorial  sea  (Includ- 
ing the  question  of  Its  breadth  and  the 
question  of  international  straits)  and  con- 
tiguous zone,  fishing  and  conservation  of  tbe 
living  resources  of  the  high  sees  (Including 
the  question  of  the  preferential  rights  of 
coastal  States) ,  the  preservation  of  the 
marloe  environment  (including,  fnter  oUa, 
the  prevention  of  pollution) ,  and  scientific 
research; 

3.  Decides  further  to  review  at  the  twenty- 
sixth  and  twenty-seventh  seeslonB  of  the 
General  Assembly  the  reports  of  the  Com- 
mittee referred  to  In  operative  paragraph  6 
hereof  on  tbe  progrees  of  Its  preparatory  work 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  precise  agenda 
of  the  Conference,  lu  definitive  date,  location 
and  duration,  and  related  arrangements.  If 
the  twenty-seventh  General  Assembly  deter- 
mines the  progress  of  tbe  preparatory  work  of 
the  Committee  to  be  insufilcicDt.  It  may  de- 
cide to  postpone  the  Conference. 

4.  Reaffirms  the  mandate  of  tbe  Committee 
on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  the  Sea-Bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  beyond  tbe  Xilmlts  of  National 
Jurisdiction  set  forth  In  resolution  2467  A 
(XXm)  of  31  December  1966  as  supple- 
mented by  the  present  resolution: 

5.  Dectdet  to  enlarge  the  said  Committee 
by  forty-four  members,  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  First  Committee  in  con- 
sultation with  regional  groups  and  takmg 
Into  account  equitable  geographical  repre- 
sentation thereon: 

6.  Inittrucia  further  the  enlarged  Commit- 
tee to  hold  two  meetings  In  Geneva  In  March 
and  July-August  1971  in  order  to  prepare  for 
tbe  Conference  draft  treaty  articles  embody- 
ing the  International  regime.  Including  an  In- 
ternational machinery,  for  the  area  and  the 
resources  of  the  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and 
the  subeoll  thereof  beyond  the  limits  of 
national  Jurisdiction,  taking  Into  account 
the  equitable  sharing  by  all  States  In  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  therefrom,  bearing  In 
mind  the  special  interests  and  needs  of  de- 
veloping countries,  whether  coastal  or  land- 
locked, on  the  basis  of  the  Declaration  of 
Principles,  governing  the  Sea-Bed  and  the 
Ocean  Floor  and  the  Subeoll  thereof  beyond 
the  Limits  of  National  Jurisdiction  adopted 
by  the  General  Assembly  on  .  .  .;  and  a  com- 
prehenslve  list  of  subjects  and  issues  relaUng 
to  the  law  of  the  sea  referred  to  In  operative 
paragraph  2  hereof  which  should  be  dealt 
with  by  the  conference,  and  draft  artloles  on 
such  subjects  and  Issues. 

7.  Authorizes  tbe  Committee  to  establloh 
such  subsidiary  organs  as  it  deems  necessary 
for  the  efficient  performonoe  of  Its  functions, 
bearing  In  mind  the  scientific,  economic,  legal 
and  technical  aspects  of  tbe  Issues  Involved: 

8.  Requests  the  Committee  to  prepare,  as 
appropriate,  reports  on  the  progreas  ot  tts 
woi^  to  the  General  Aaeembly*. 
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9.  Retfueats  tbe  BecnUry-Oenaral  to  olr- 
culaM  thoM  rsporto  to  Msmbar  Btatos  sad 
ObMrrers  to  tba  Cnlt«d  Natlozu  for  tbalr 
coQunflnts  &nd  otMervatloiu; 

10.  Decides  to  mvtte  other  Member  8tat«a 
which  are  not  appointed  to  the  Couunlttae 
to  pATtlclpate  aa  obaamn  and  tje  beard  on 
specific  points; 

11.  ile^uMtJi  the  Sacretary*Q«n«rml  to 
render  the  Cocnmlttee  all  the  asaistanoe  It 
may  require  in  legal,  economic,  technical 
and  ■ctentlflc  macters  including  the  relevant 
records  of  the  Oeneral  Asaembly  and  apeolal- 
laed  agenclea  for  the  efficient  performance  of 
tta  functions; 

13.  Decide*  that  the  Enlarged  Committee, 
aa  well  as  its  subsidiary  organs,  ahail  have 
summary  recorda  of  Its  proceedings; 

13.  ImHtes  UNESCO  and  itA  IntergOTem- 
mental  Oceanograpblc  CommlssloD,  FAO  and 
Its  Committee  on  Plsberles,  WHO,  lUCO, 
WHO.  IA£A  and  other  Intergovernmental 
bodies  and  specialized  agencies  concerned 
to  co-operaM  luUy  with  the  Committee  in 
the  implementation  of  the  present  raacdu- 
tlon,  In  particular  by  preparing  such  sden- 
tlflc  and  technical  documentation  as  the 
Committee  may  request. 

UJR.  StaaoLxmoM 

The  General  Asaembly. 

ReettlHng  its  resolutions  3340  <XXII)  of 
18  December  19OT,  3467  (XXm)  at  31  De- 
cember 1908  and  3074  (XSJV)  of  1ft  Decem- 
ber I9fl0.  concerning  the  area  to  whlob  the 
title  of  the  Items  refers, 

Afjlrming  that  there  la  an  area  of  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  Bub>«on 
thereof,  beyond  the  limits  of  national  Juris- 
diction, the  precise  limits  of  whtdi  are  yet 
to  be  detennlned, 

Recogniiinff  that  the  ezlstlQg  legal  r^me 
of  the  hlgb  seas  does  not  proTlde  substantive 
rules  for  regulating  the  exploration  of  the 
aforesaid  area  and  the  exploitation  of  Its 
resource*. 

ContHnced  that  the  area  shall  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  peaceful  purposes  and  that 
the  exploration  of  the  area  and  tb«  exploita- 
tion of  Its  reeoiiroee  shall  be  carried  out  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 

BtUexring  it  essential  that  an  International 
regime  applying  to  the  area  and  Its  reeources 
and  Including  appropriate  International  ma- 
tfUn«ry  should  be  established  as  soon  as 
pombie, 

Bew^ng  in  mina  that  the  development  and 
use  of  the  area  and  Its  resources  shall  be 
undertaken  In  such  a  manner  as  to  foater 
healthy  development  of  the  world  eoonomy 
and  balanced  growth  of  International  trade, 
and  to  mlnlmli*  any  adverse  economic  effects 
caused  by  fluctuation  of  prloee  of  raw  ma- 
terials resulting  from  such  aetlvltles. 

Solemnly  declares  that 

1.  The  sea-bed  and  ooean  floor,  and  the 
subaoU  thereof,  beyond  the  tlmlts  of  na- 
tional Jurlsdlctton  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  area) ,  as  well  aa  the  reaourc«a  of  the 
area,  are  the  common  heritage  of  mankind; 

3.  The  area  shall  not  be  subject  to  appro- 
priation by  any  means  by  States  or  persozu, 
natural  or  Juridical,  and  no  State  shall  claim 
or  exerdse  sovereignty  or  sovereign  rights 
over  any  part  thereof; 

S.  No  State  or  person,  natural  or  Judicial, 
shall  claim,  exercise  or  acquire  right*  with 
respect  to  the  area  or  Its  resources  Incom- 
patible with  the  International  regime  to  be 
establlshwl  and  the  principles  of  thla 
Declaration: 

*.  All  activities  regarding  the  exploration 
and  exploiutlon  of  the  reaourcee  of  the  area 
and  other  related  activities  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  Intematlcmal  raglma  to  be 
eatabllah«d; 

S.  The  area  shall  be  open  to  use  ezolnalTely 
for  peaceful  purpoeea  by  aU  States  whether 
coastal  or  land-locked,  without  discrimina- 
tion. In  accordance  with  the  international 
regime  to  be  established; 


0.  States  ahall  act  in  ttie  area  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  principles  and  rules  of 
International  law  Including  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  and  the  Declaration  on 
Principles  of  International  Law  concerning 
Friendly  Relations  and  Co-operation  *.Tnrtng 
States  In  accordance  with  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations,  adopted  by  the  Oeneral  As- 
sembly on  34  October  1970.  in  the  Interests 
of  maintaining  International  peace  and  se- 
curity and  promoting  International  co-opera- 
tion and  mutual  understanding; 

7.  llie  exploration  of  the  aroa  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  its  resotirces  shall  be  carried  out 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind  ss  a  whole,  Irres- 
pective of  the  geographic  location  of  States, 
whether  land-locked  or  coastal,  and  taking 
Into  particular  consideration  the  interests 
and  needs  of  the  developing  countries; 

8.  The  ar«a  shall  be  reserved  exclusively  for 
peaceful  purpo«es,  without  prejudice  to  any 
measures  which  have  been  or  may  be  agreed 
upon  in  the  context  of  International  ne- 
gotiations undertaken  In  the  field  of  disarma- 
ment and  which  may  ba  applicable  to  a 
broader  area. 

One  or  more  International  agreements  shall 
be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible  In  order  to 
implement  effectively  thla  principle  and  to 
constitute  a  step  towards  the  exclusion  of  the 
sea-bed.  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof  from  the  arms  race; 

B.  On  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  this 
declaration,  an  international  regime  apply- 
ing to  the  area  and  Its  resources  and  Includ- 
ing appropriate  International  machinery  to 
give  effect  to  Its  proTlaloDs  shall  be  estab- 
lished by  an  international  treaty  of  a  uni- 
versal character,  generally  agreed  upon.  The 
regime  ahall,  inter  alia,  provide  for  the  or- 
derly and  safe  development  and  rational  man- 
agement of  the  area  and  Its  resources  and 
for  expanding  opportunities  In  the  use 
thereof  and  Insure  the  equitable  sharing  by 
States  In  the  benefits  derived  therefrom,  tak- 
ing Into  particular  consideration  the  Interests 
and  needs  of  the  developing  countries, 
whether  land-locked  or  coastal; 

10.  States  shall  promote  International  co- 
operation In  scientific  research  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes  : 

(a)  By  participation  In  international  pro- 
grammes and  by  encouraging  co-operation  in 
scientific  research  by  personnel  of  different 
countries; 

(b)  Through  effective  publication  of  re- 
search programmes  and  dlsemlnatlon  of 
the  results  of  research  through  International 
channels; 

( c )  By  co-operatlon  In  measures  to 
strengthen  research  capabilities  of  develop- 
ing countries.  Including  the  partldpntlon 
of  their  nationals  in  research  programmes- 

No  such  activity  shall  form  the  legal  basis 
for  any  clalmj  with  respect  to  any  part  of 
the  area  or  Its  resources; 

11.  With  respect  to  acttvltlea  In  the  area 
and  acting  In  conformity  with  the  Inter- 
national regime  to  be  established.  States 
shall  take  appropriate  measures  for  and  shall 
oo-operate  In  the  adoption  and  Implementa- 
tion of  International  rules,  standards  and 
procedures  Tor.  inter  alia: 

(a)  Prevention  of  pollution  and  contami- 
nation, and  other  hazards  to  the  marine  en- 
vironment. Including  the  coastline,  and  of 
interference  with  the  ecological  balance  of 
the  marine  environment: 

(b)  Protection  and  conservation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  area  and  prevention 
of  damage  to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  ma- 
rine environment; 

13.  m  their  activities  In  the  area,  includ- 
ing those  relating  to  Its  resources.  States 
ahall  pay  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  legiti- 
mate interests  of  coastal  States  In  the  region 
of  such  acttviiiei?.  as  well  as  of  an  other 
States,  whleh  may  be  affected  by  such  activi- 
ties. Consultations  ihall  be  maintained  with 
the  coastal  Sutea  concerned  with  respect 
to  activities  relating  to  the  exploration  of 
the  area  and  the  exploitation  of  Its  reeouroas 


wltH  a  view  to  avoiding  Infringement  of  such 
rights  and  Intereets; 

13.  Nothing  herein  shaU  affect: 

(a)  The  legal  status  of  the  waters  super- 
jacent to  the  area  or  that  of  the  air  space 
above  those  waters; 

(b)  The  rtghU  of  coastal  BUtaa  with  re- 
spect to  measures  to  prevent,  mitigate  or 
eliminate  grave  and  Imminent  danger  to 
Lhelr  coastline  or  related  Interests  from 
pollution  or  threat  thereof  resulting  from. 
or  from  other  hazardous  occurrences  caused 
by.  any  activities  In  the  area,  subject  to  the 
International  regime  to  be  established; 

14.  Every  State  shall  have  the  responsibility 
to  ensure  that  acttvltlea  In  the  area.  Includ- 
ing those  relating  to  Its  reaourcee,  whether 
undertaken  by  governmental  agendea,  or 
uon-govermnental  entitles  or  persons  under 
its  JurlsdlcUon.  or  acting  on  Its  behalf,  shall 
be  carried  out  In  conformity  with  the  Inter- 
national regime  to  be  established.  The  some 
responsibility  applies  to  International  orga- 
nizations and  their  members  for  activities 
undertaken  by  such  organisations  or  on  their 
behalf. 

Damage  caused  by  such  activities  ahall 
cntoU  liability; 

15.  The  parties  to  any  dispute  relating  to 
activities  in  the  area  and  Ita  resources  ah^n 
resolve  such  dispute  by  the  measures  men- 
tioned In  Article  33  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  such  procedures  for 
settling  disputes  as  may  be  agreed  upon  in 
the  international  r^me  to  be  eetabUshed. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
point  of  clarification,  is  the  pending 
order  of  business  my  motion  to  postpone 
ttie  pending  business  untU  Monday, 
December  217 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr, 
MoNDALX).  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  yleldt 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  loee  my 
right  to  the  floor,  and  that  upon  resump- 
UoD  of  my  speaking  It  will  not  count  as 
a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


EST  ABT  .T8HMFNT  OF  A  DEPART- 
MENT OF  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOL- 
OGY IN  THE  EXECUTIVE  BRANCH 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago,  a  prc«>06al  was  made  to 
some  of  us  Meinbers  of  the  Senate  for 
the  establishment  of  a  Department  of 
Science  and  Technology  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  To  this  de- 
partment would  be  transferred  the  func- 
tions of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, the  Natiofial  Bureau  of 
Standards,  the  Department  of  Defense's 
research,  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  the  Department  of  State. 

I  was  apprehensive  about  that  pro- 
posal but  there  has  since  been  a  bill  In- 
troduced. S.  4453,  which  would  accom- 
plish this  purpose. 

As  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy,  I  was  so  apprehen- 
sive that  I  wrote  to  one  who  I  know  1b 
one  of  our  leading  scientists  In  this  coun- 
try today,  Adm.  H.  G.  Rlckover,  asking 
his  opinion  of  the  creation  of  such  a 
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department,  which  I  brieve  would  have 
had  Cabinet  status. 

On  September  23,  1970,  I  received  a 
letter  from  Admiral  Rlckover.  Unavoid- 
ably, I  was  not  here  soon  after  receiving 
the  letter  so  that  I  could  not  have  It 
printed  in  the  Rxcord.  I  think  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  find  It  very  in- 
teresting and  very  convincing  and  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors,  as 
follows: 

T3A.  Atomic  Kmanr  CoionastoM, 
Washington,  D.O.,  September  22,  1970. 
Hon.  QBoaoE  D.  Kolb*. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dkab  SsMAToa  Aikkn:  This  Is  In  retpoaae 
to  your  recent  letter,  in  which  you  asked  for 
my  Tlewa  on  the  proposed  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Science  and  Technology,  to 
centralize  all  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  in  a  single  Cabinet-level 
agency.  I  have  reviewed  the  report  on  this 
proposal  which  you  enclosed  wltb  your  let- 
ter, and  which  I  am  reluming  herewith. 

1  would  not  favor  the  establishment  of 
such  an  agency.  To  a  point,  consolidation  of 
like  functions  and  cencraUsation  of  manage- 
ment will  yield  advantages  in  economy  and 
elBolency.  However,  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion ttiat.  particularly  in  Government,  these 
advantages  tend  to  be  greatest  in  small-  and 
medium-scale  operations.  As  ku'ger  operations 
are  involved,  a  point  of  diminishing  returns 
is  reached,  at  which  the  new  organlzatloo 
created  by  the  oonsolldation  of  functions  be- 
comes simply  another  huge,  self -perpetuating 
bureaucracy,  as  unwieldy  and  ineOolent  as 
those  whose  functions  It  absorbed. 

There  is  also,  In  my  view,  a  limit  to  the 
number  of  dl^>arate  technical  programs 
which  can  be  effectively  managed  by  »  sin- 
gle official.  Some  of  our  technical  programs, 
most  notably  the  Defense  Department's  re- 
search and  development  program,  are  already 
too  big  and  complex  for  efficient  central  man- 
agement. As  you  know,  the  ponderous  size  of 
the  Pentagon's  multi-layered  research  and 
development  bureaucracy  has  seriously  Im- 
peded the  development  of  ortUcaUy  needed 
weapons  systems  and  technology.  In  light  of 
this  experience,  I  believe  It  would  be  ex- 
tremely unrealistic  to  make  a  single  Cabinet 
officer  responsible  to  the  President  not  only 
for  the  management  of  these  huge  defense 
programs,  but  also  for  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical portions  of  our  space,  nuclear,  health, 
transportation,  education,  and  agricultural 
programs,  as  well  as  the  various  other  pro- 
grama  named  In  the  report. 

Further,  creating  an  Integrated  scientific 
and  technical  program  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  would  have  a  major  dis-  integrating 
effect  on  all  of  the  other  programs  involved 
(defense,  space,  nuclear,  etc.).  by  splitting 
each  of  them  into  two  segments,  technical 
and  non -technical,  and  removing  the  tech- 
nical portion  from  the  control  of  the  agency 
responsible  for  the  program  overall.  The  prob- 
lems of  Inter-agency  ooordlnation  Inherent 
In  such  an  arrangement  would  very  likely 
outweigh  the  benefits  of  oonaolidatlng  the 
technical  aq>ecta  of  the  work.  I  would,  for 
example,  see  little  advantage  and  much  to 
be  loet  by  transferring  the  research  and  de- 
velopment portion  of  the  naval  reactors  pro- 
gram from  the  Navy  and  AEC  to  another 
agency  not  familiar  with  or  responsible  for 
the  military  end-use  of  the  propulsion  sys- 
tems involved. 

Finally,  I  would  note  that  the  experience 
of  the  British  Oovernment  In  thla  respect  is 
not  necessarily  valid  for  a  scientific  and  tech- 
nical effort  as  large  aa  that  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  several  agencies  In  the 
United  C»ates  Oovernment  whose  research 
and     development     programs    are    already 


greater  than  that  which  Is  managed  by  the 
British  Ministry  of  Technology;  a  few  of  our 
research  and  development  programs  (De- 
fense, NASA)  are  several  times  greater  than 
the  entire  reeearch  and  development  effort 
of  the  British  Oovernment  in  all  fields  com- 
bined. The  difficulties  of  organizing  and 
managing  a  consolidated  U.S.  scientific  and 
technical  effort  in  a  etngle  agency  would  be 
orders  of  magnitude  greater  than  anything 
the  British  have  ever  encountered. 

This  IB  not  to  say  that  the  management 
of  our  national  scientific  and  technical  re- 
sources could  not  be  Unproved.  It  Is  Ukely 
that  some  functions  could  be  usefully  cen- 
trallawl  at  the  Federal  level.  In  other  casee. 
however,  I  believe  the  movement  should  be 
In  the  opposite  direction — toward  decentral- 
iKatlon  of  functions  Into  more  manageable 
units,  with  more  decisionmaking  power 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  end-user  agency. 
I  do  not  believe  consolidating  all  of  our  re- 
search and  development  programs  into  one 
gigantic  technical  biireaucracy  would  pro- 
vide an  effective  answer  to  our  many  prob- 
lems In  this  field. 
Sincerely, 

H.   O.   RtCXOVBK. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  EAQLFTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  floor,  and  that  upon  resumption 
of  my  speaking  it  will  not  count  as  a 
second  speech. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
oblection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DEDICATION    OP    PHOENIX   INDIAN 
MEDICAL  CENTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
on  Sunday,  December  13,  the  Arizona 
Republic  published  a  photograph  and 
an  article  concerning  a  beloved  former 
member  of  this  body.  Senator  Carl 
Haydcn,  who  attended  the  dedication  of 
the  Phoenix  Indian  Medical  Center  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 

The  article  points  out  the  great  con- 
tributions that  former  Senator  Hayden, 
as  a  Seziator,  made  to  his  State. 

It  was  sent  to  me  by  a  mutual  friend 
of  Senator  Hayden's  and  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  former  State  Senator 
from  Arizona,  James  Minotto,  whom  I 
first  met  in  Portugal  when  he  was  a  top 
assistant  to  the  Ambassador  to  Portugal 
from  the  United  States,  Ambassador 
Robert  Guggenheim. 

Having  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
with  Senator  Hayden,  and  knowtnc  of 
his  great  qualities  and  that  he  served  In 
the  Senate  longer  than  any  man  in  the 
history  of  this  body.  I  ask  unanlmotts 
consent  to  have  the  article  from  the 
Arizona  Republic  printed  in  the  Rxcoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Procn  the  Arlsona  Republic,  Dec.  18,  1070] 

Hatdkit  Rapft  at  RxAUsmo  Dkeabc 

(By  Dom  Frasca) 

Be  sat  there  In  his  wheelchair,  his  figure 
fratl  but  his  back  upright,  and  looked  at  the 
mortar  and  the  steel  that  was  once  Just  a 
dream. 

TTie  sun  qilasfaed  on  the  few  thin  strands 
of  gray  left  on  his  head.  Behind  him.  Old 
Glory  was  swayed  by  a  gentle  southeast  wind 
In  72  degrf*  weather. 

It  was  13:36  pjn.  yesterday. 


Some  of  Carl  Bayden's  many  aocompUah- 
ments  were,  perhaps,  greater  than  thla  one— 
the  completion  and  dedication  of  the  aoO-bed 
Phoenix  Indian  Medlc&l  Center  at  4213  If. 
10th  St.:  but  It  is  doubtful  any  other  ac- 
complishment stirred  more  happiness  within 
him. 

They  called  ^'f"  "the  father"  of  this  hoa- 
plt&l:  "the  symtxd  of  hope  and  progress  for 
all  American  Indians"  during  a  public  service 
career  that  began  at  the  turn  of  the  century 
and  ended  in  1968  when  he  retired  as  Ari- 
zona's Ecnlor  IT.6.  senator. 

They  recalled  bow  Hayden,  as  chairman 
of  the  VS.  Senate  Appropriations  Oonunlttee. 
unlocked  federal  purse  itrlngs  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  hospital. 

They  recalled  how  he  began  his  fight  for 
the  M  million  hocpttal  IS  years  ago  and  how 
he  continued  to  flght  when  controversy  flared 
as  others  tried  to  shatter  the  dream  that  he 
ahared  with  his  frlenda.  the  Indians. 

And  above  all,  they  said  Carl  Hayden.  an 
amaalngly  young  OS,  still  Is  the  beet  friend 
Arliona  ever  gave  the  Indians. 

While  Arizona 's  big  -nams  poll  tltdaas 
stayed  away  from  the  dedication  ceremonies 
or  sent  telegrams  and  representatives  offering 
apologies,  Hayden  arrived  early  and  stayed 
late.  He  was  there  three  houn  in  all. 

He  sat  m  his  wheelchair  near  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  hospital  for  40  minutes  befora 
the  dedication  ceremony  began  at  1:16  pjn. 
They  came  up  to  him.  scores  of  them.  Indians 
from  Arizona,  Montana.  Nevada  and  from  as 
far  away  as  Alaska. 

Indian  men  shook  Hayden's  hand  and 
thanked  him  for  turning  a  dream  Into  reality. 

"No  one  has  done  more  (Or  us,"  said  Lloyd 
L.  House,  executive  director  of  the  Fboenlz 
Urban  Indian  Project. 

Indian  women — Annie  Wauneka  and  Bnale 
YeUowtall  and  others — kHsed  him  In  graU- 
tude.  And  so  did  the  children. 

"Thank  you,"  Hayden  could  be  heard  say- 
ing OD  occasion.  "I'm  aa  proud  as  you  axe  of 
the  hospital." 

Minutes  before  the  ceremony  began,  Hay- 
den rose  from  his  wheelchair  with  scarcely 
any  aid.  With  House  cently  holding  his  left 
arm.  Hayden  walked  30  feet  to  the  ^>eaker's 
platform  and  climbed  four  steps  to  a  flnt- 
row  seat. 

He  roee  and  stood  erect,  bead  slightly 
tx>wed.  when  the  national  anthem  was  played 
by  a  Marine  Oorpe  Reserve  bond  from  the 
Phoenix  Indian  School. 

Hayden  remained  standing  while  the  to- 
vocatlon  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Boe  B.  Lewis, 
counselor  for  Indian  education  for  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church. 

As  Mr.  Lewis  intoned  "bless  this  hospital 
BO  that  whatever  may  be  said  and  dooe  here 
will  be  to  thy  boDor  and  glary,"  Hayden 
shook  his  hesd  a  bit  as  If  to  indicate  his  ap- 
proval of  the  words. 

The  plaudits  for  Bayden  then  came  from 
all  the  ^Mtakers:  Dr.  Charlee  8.  McCaromon, 
director  of  the  Phoenix  Area  Indian  Health 
Bervloe;  Dr.  Xmeet  C.  Siegfried,  director  of 
the  new  hospital:  Alexander  Lewis,  govern- 
or of  the  Qila  River  Indian  Community 
Tribal  council;  Dr.  Emery  A.  Johnson  of  the 
Uj3.  Indian  Health  Service,  and  Dr.  Robert 
L.  Bennett,  director  of  the  Indian  law  cen- 
ter at  the  University  of  New  Menoo. 

A  bconse  plaque  oommemorating  Hayden's 
work  for  the  hospital  was  presented  to  him 
by  Thomas  A.  Scgundo.  chairman  of  the 
Papago  Tribal  Council. 

Segundo  described  Hayden's  work  for  the 
hospital  as  "an  achlerement  In  American 
statesmanship  unsurpassed  in  this  century. ** 

A  crowd  of  SCO  rose  and  applauded.  Bayden 
stood  up,  too,  but  he  did  not  move  to  the 
microphone.  He  extended  his  right  hand  to- 
ward the  crowd  and  uttered.  **Tliank  you, 
thank  you." 

When  he  sat  down,  he  turned  to  look  at 
the  hospital  once  more.  A  smile  graced  bis 
face,  his  eyes  sparkled  beneath  the  gUaass 
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■nd  ror  k  raw  SMtlng  saoonds  It  laemad  m 
thougli  he  wu  lJivlgorat«d  by  the  prtda  and 
Joy  and  the  satUTactlon  of  helping  others 
achieve  greater  human  dignity. 

That,  this  day,  was  Carl  Hayden's  reward 
Tor  a  lifetime  of  helping  others  from  every 
walk  of  life. 

And  he  obviously  considered  It  pricaleas. 


WELFARE  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President.  I 
feel  it  would  be  complete!;  Irresponsible 
for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  far-reaching 
welfare  proposal  In  a  session  whloh,  at 
the  most,  has  only  B  more  days  to  run. 

The  proposal  has  been  called  welfare 
reform  but  in  no  sense  of  the  word  Is  It  a 
reform  of  the  welfare  system. 

In  fact,  it  would  more  than  double  the 
number  of  persons  on  welfare.  According 
to  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  there  are  now  approxi- 
mately 10  million  persons  on  the  welfare 
rolls. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  one  which  Is 
now  before  the  Senate,  the  number  would 
rise  to  24  million. 

It  would  Increase  the  Federal  cost  of 
welfare  programs  from  $4.4  billion  in  the 
last  fiscal  year  which  ended  June  30,  to 
111.8  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President,  after  a  great  deal  of  dif- 
ficulty, I  obtained  this  tll.8  billion 
figure.  In  a  letter  to  me  from  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
Richardson.  That  Is  the  figure  for  fiscal 
1973. 

Legislation  now  before  the  Senate,  pre- 
sented to  it  only  yesterday.  Is  139  pages 
long  and  extremely  complex.  It  was 
worKed  out  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  a  few 
Senators,  after  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee had  rejected  similar  proposals 
on  three  separate  occasions. 

In  the  words  of  Secretary  Richardson 
liimself.  this  proposal  is.  "revolutionary 
and  expensive." 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  this  revo- 
lutionary and  expensive  plan  should  be 
fully  debated.  There  is  plenty  of  time  to 
do  that  in  January.  There  Is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  rushed  through  here 
in  the  last  8  days  of  the  se.<>sioa. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake.  I 
think  It  would  be  very  111  advised  should 
the  Senate  attempt  to  rush  this  legis- 
lation through  In  the  closing  hours  of  the 
session. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  In  that 
regard,  however,  that  I  shall  vote  against 
any  tabling  motion.  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent my  own  views  in  some  detail,  but 
within  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  I  have 
no  desire  to  hold  up  a  vote  on  this  wel- 
fare program. 

I  do  want  to  say,  however,  that  In  my 
judgment  it  would  be  completely  irre- 
sponsible in  the  closing  8  days  of  this 
session  for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  welfare 
bUl  which  would  more  than  double  the 
number  of  people  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
I  state  again  that  the  Federal  cost  of 
the  welfare  programs  for  the  fiscal  year 
which  ended  this  past  June  was  $4.4  bil- 
lion. Under  the  new  program,  it  would 
be  $11.8  billion  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
seat  that  an  article  published  in  the  Des 
Moines  Sunday  Register  of  December  13, 


1970,  written  by  Clark  Molleohoff,  the 
Register's  Washington  bureau  chief,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rscou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(From   the  Dee  Moines   Register,   Dec.    13, 
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CiAna  Wnuii  Txsr  "Bioan":  OAO  Ssts 

Post   Bxpokt   "Mislssdimo" — Fuolt   Am 

Px.Air  Based  on  Paojxcr 

(By  Clark  MoUeohoff) 

Washington,  D.O. — New  Jersey  tests  that 
were  the  basis  for  Nixon  administration  con- 
fidence In  the  family  assistance  plan  were 
"rigged."  Senator  John  J.  WUUanis  (Bep., 
Del.)  said  Saturday. 

He  told  The  Register  that  the  record  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  wlU  demon- 
strate that  White  Bouse  Counselor  Daniel 
Patrick  Moynlhan  had  a  key  role  In  the  "rig- 
ging" of  reports  to  make  them  appear  favor- 
able. 

Moynlhan  argued  that  the  Oflloe  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  (OEO)  reporte  on  the 
New  Jersey  graduated  work-Incentive  experi- 
ment showed  "no  evidence  that  work  effort 
declined  among  thoee  receiving  income  sup- 
port payments." 

"On  the  contrary,"  Moynlhan  said,  there  Is 
"an  Indication"  that  thoee  receiving  the  wel- 
fare payments  "Increased  .  .  .  the  work  ef- 
forts." 

SaODSMCK    TOLO 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  record 
shows  the  foUowlng: 

Moynlhan  was  pot  on  notice  by  Dr.  John 
Wilson,  OEO  research  director,  that  the  test 
period  was  too  short  and  the  data  inade- 
quate. 

Moynlhan  directed  that  Dr.  WOson  pre- 
pare the  report,  and  under  this  pressure  the 
report  was  prepared  lost  February. 

The  White  House  staff  used  the  OEO  re- 
port to  prepare  charts  to  sell  the  family  os- 
slstance  program  to  Pr«4dent  Nixon  and  to 
sell  It  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  directed 
the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  to  ex- 
amine the  OEO  report  on  the  New  Jersey 
project.  The  GAO  said  the  OEO  conclusions 
were  "premature."  prepared  on  the  bajsls  of 
"Inadequate  data."  and  were  "misleading." 

Senator  Winisms  said  he  wUI  make  an  Is- 
sue of  the  "rigged"  record  when  the  family 
assistance  program  comes  before  the  Senate 
In  the  next  week. 

TMLLS  or  oBjacnoK 

Senator  WUUams  aald  he  Is  ceruln  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner In  which  Moynlha^  and  Lhe  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  used 
the  OEO  testa  to  sell  the  family  assistance 
plan. 

Senator  WUUams  said  that  he  questioned 
Dr.  WUson  and  obtained  vertlflcatlon  that  he 
has  objected  to  using  the  data,  but  liad 
given  In. 

The  OEO  funded  the  New  Jersey  experi- 
ment In  lata  1966.  Some  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram in  Trenton.  Paterson  and  Pasaalc  had 
been  under  way  less  than  a  year  when  Dr. 
WUson  was  directed  to  make  a  report. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Watts,  who  designed  the 
project,  stated  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
American  Economic  Foundation  In  May, 
1969.  that  any  reliable  result  of  the  New 
Jersey  experiment  would  not  be  avaUable 
untu  the  project  had  run  at  ieaat  two  years. 
Senator  WllUams  noted. 

He  said  that  Dr.  Wilson  had  acknowledged 
that  there  was  a  "colorful"  exchange  with 
Moynlhan  at  the  White  Bouse  In  which 
Moyniiian's  tamper  flared  as  he  crltldxed 
aoonomlsts  as  "never  having  an  answer  until 
It  is  too  late." 


It  was  in  that  setting  that  Dr.  Wilson  had 
snapped  hack:   'TU  get  some  answers." 

Dr.  WUson  said  he  told  Moynlhan  of  the 
dlffloulty  of  drawing  conclusions  on  the  pro- 
gram, but  Insutad  that  the  report  he  pre- 
sented In  February.  1970,  was  hla  best  Judg- 
ment In  the  light  of  the  limitations. 
DxriNES  "axroaH" 
Senator  WUllams  said  ha  U  In  favor  of 
"reform"  of  the  present  welfare  programs, 
but  tiiat  the  present  family  assistance  pro- 
gram Is  not  the  "major  reform"  It  was  hailed 
as  by  former  HEW  Secretary  Robert  Pinch 
and  the  present  Secretary.  Elliot  Richardson. 
"When  the  term  "reform*  Is  used  lu  con- 
nection with  legislative  proposals  It  means 
one  of  two  things."  Senator  Williams  said. 
"Xlther  It  proposes  to  take  away  from  some- 
one something  which  he  Is  now  receiving, 
but  to  which  he  is  not  entitled,  or  it  is  to 
give  someone  something  which  he  Is  not  get- 
ting but  to  which  he  Is  entitled." 

Williams  declared  that  the  so-called  "re- 
form" of  welfare  now  pending  before  the 
Senate  Is  filled  with  "dislncenuves"  tliat  flow 
from  reports  such  as  the  one  from  New  Jer- 
sey. Ha  said  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  became  aware  of  the  lack  of  "re- 
form" In  the  plan,  and  this  explains  why 
the  majority  of  the  Republican  committee 
members  have  been  opposed  to  It. 

The  fact  that  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Oommlttee  relied  upon  the  New  Jersey  OEO 
report  Is  found  in  the  committee  report  that 
states: 

"Wa  believe  that  these  preliminary  data 
suggests  that  fears  that  a  family  assistance 
program  oould  result  In  extreme,  unusual,  or 
unanticipated  reeponses  are  unfound. 

"Furthermore,  we  believe  these  prelimi- 
nary data  from  the  New  Jersey  project  indi- 
cated that  a  family  assistance  program  Is 
practical.  The  data  sngpjeats  that:  There  Is 
no  evidence  that  work  effort  declined  among 
thoaa  receiving  Income  support  payments.  On 
the  contrary  there  Is  an  Indication  that  the 
effort  of  participants  receiving  payments  In- 
creased relative  to  the  work  effort  of  thoee 
not  receiving  payments,"  the  report  said. 

•nie  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  found  "seri- 
ous questions  as  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  conclusions  drawn"  about  tlia  same  pro- 
gram. 

'"The  data  reflected  In  the  OEO  report  rep- 
resent len  than  a  year's  activity,"  the  OAO 
stated.  "Moreover,  on  the  basis  of  the  mate- 
rltl  In  the  OEO  report  and  the  other  mate- 
rtal  to  which  we  were  given  access,  we  do 
not  believe  the  data  has  been  subjected  to 
sufficient  analysis  to  support  conclusions 
from  It.  Finally,  we  believe  that  such  con- 
clusion as  may  eventually  be  drawn  from 
this  data  are  likely  to  vary  with  the  plans 
and  strata  deflned  In  the  experiment.  In 
such  cases,  premature  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  aggregated  data  could  be  mlslead- 
Ing.- 

Senstor  WUUams  said  the  OAO  report 
stated  flatly  that  "It  Is  wrong  to  conclude" 
that  the  persons  on  welfare  roles  Increased 
their  work  effort  when  compared  with  those 
who  are  not  receiving  government  checks. 

'The  only  evldenca  we  And  In  the  OEO 
report  to  support  this  statement,"  said  the 
OAO,  U  a  chart  that  has  "defects  both  In  the 
underlying  data  and  In  the  preparation  of 
that  chart  sufficient  to  preclude  ooncluslona 
from  It" 

The  OAO  stated  that  the  report  It  was 
making  could  not  be  baaed  upon  access  to 
full  data  because  the  OEO  placed  "con- 
straints on  our  access  to  the  full  data  base 
accumulated  during  the  experiment." 

OAO  auditors  said:  "We  believe  that  a 
number  of  Important  quallScatlona  which 
are  omitted  from  the  OEO  report  are  neces- 
sary to  proper  understandlnR  of  the  Issuee 
which  the  report  seeks  to  address.  We  found 
problems  in  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
data  supporting  the  OEO  report — and  In  tha 
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oompletaneas  of  the  presentation  of  the  data 
In  that  report. 

"Our  work  proceeded  with  soma  dlffloulty 
because  of  the  objections  raised  by  OEO  and 
OBO's  contractors  as  U-  the  propriety  of 
QAO's  access  to  data  wlilch  they  considered 
preUmlnary  and  experimental."  the  OAO  ex- 
plained. 

qUXSTlOHABLK   CONCLnSlON 

In  one  Instance  a  controvarsla]  oliart  19 
based  on  only  818  of  the  609  famlUaa  pSkT- 
tlclpatlng  In  the  experiment  In  Trenton. 
Paterson  and  Pasaalc. 

"The  data  on  191  of  the  famUles  (37  par 
cant  of  the  families)  was  not  used  by  OEO's 
contractor  m  preparing  Chart  IV  because 
of  problems  In  the  Interviews  and  coding  of 
the  data,"  the  OAO  stated.  "Based  on  gen- 
erally accepted  statistical  standards,  we  tja- 
lleve  that  the  conclusions  are  made  highly 
questionable  If  drawn  from  data  In  which 
this  large  an  attrition  has  occurred." 

It  was  noted  In  the  OAO  report  that  the 
OEO  contractors'  basis  for  for  determining 
whether  famUy  earnings  changed  was  a  com- 
parison of  weekly  earnings. 

Tbs  study  compared  the  family's  weakly 
earnings  In  the  period  prior  to  the  enroU- 
ment  Interview  with  eamiliga  ID  to  13 
months  later.  The  criteria  for  determining 
whether  a  famUy's  earning  had  Increased  or 
deOreased  was  tiiat  it  must  be  20  per  cent 
up  or  ao  par  cant  down  to  register  as  either 
an  "Increase"  or  a  "decrease."  Otherwise,  It 
was  registered  "not  to  have  changed." 

The  OAO  called  attention  to  the  combin- 
ing of  periods  of  one  year  and  10  or  11  montlis 
in  the  same  chart,  and  also  noted  that  In 
one  city  the  comparison  was  In  August  and 
In  the  other  It  compared  Inoome  in  January 
with  Novemljer  and  December. 

This  practice  Is  "a  violation  of  good  sta- 
tistical practice"  and  it  termed  the  oonclu- 
slona drawn  from  this  key  chart  as  being 
"highly  questionable." 

Senator  WUUams  said  the  coat  figures  pre- 
sented t>efore  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  now  "admittedly  unrealistic." 

In  the  committee,  the  administration  had 
initially  projected  a  cost  of  $B3  blUlon  an- 
nually, compared  to  present  welfare  coet  of 
about  M.6  billion. 

The  amended  version  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  June  33.  projects 
•9.1  billion — an  Increase  of  $900  mllhon  over 
figures  mentioned  only  r  lew  weeks  earlier. 

Following  the  questions  raised  by  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr..  (Dam..  Va.)  during  the 
hearings,  HEW  hss  now  projected  costs  of 
•10,8  hUUon — a  3S  per  cent  increase  over 
estimates  made  Just  a  few  months  ago. 

MOBS  KXCIPlKIrrs 

Wllllama  asked  "what  kind  of  a  reform 
Is  It"  that  boosts  the  number  of  welfare  re- 
cipients from  10.436.000  to  33,784.00<>— a  138 
percent  Increase.  He  noted  ttiat  in  many 
states  the  number  of  welfare  recipients  will 
increase  more  than  400  per  cent. 

Iowa  had  93.300  on  welfare  roUs  as  of 
January.  1970.  but  under  the  Nlxon  admin- 
istration's program  the  number  would  be  in- 
creased to  335,700 — an  estimated  155  per  cent. 

Williams  noted  that  an  agricultural  state 
like  North  Dakota  had  only  16,583  on  wel- 
fare In  January,  1970,  but  would  tiave  96.900 
on  welfare  under  the  Nlxon  administration 
program — an  Increase  of  466  per  cent. 

South  Dakota  had  33.110  on  welfare  rolls 
last  January,  but  under  the  bul  would  boost 
welfare  rolls  to  107.400 — an  Increase  of  3S6 
per  cent. 

Mr.  BTRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President. 
I  point  out  that  this  article  deals  with 
the  welfare  program  and  with  an  Inter- 
view that  Mr.  Mollenhoff — a  very  able, 
conscientious,  and  reliable  reporter — bad 
with  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wn.uAHS)  who  has 
made  such  a  study  of  this  program  and 
under  whose  leadership  the  facts  con- 


cerning the  new  program  were  developed 
so  fully  in  the  Finance  Committee.  To 
a  considerable  extent,  as  a  result  of  Sen- 
ator Williams'  ability  and  his  probing 
Into  the  cost  of  this  program  and  Into  its 
lack  of  work  Incentives.  I  think  that  Sen- 
ator WiLLiAHS  of  Delaware,  more  than 
any  other  Individual,  deserves  the  credit 
for  the  Finance  Committee  three  times 
turning  down  this  program.  The  com- 
mittee substituted  what  I  think  is  a 
sound  suggestion.  It  would  test  the  pro- 
gram by  setting  up  some  pilot  projects 
and  letting  some  experiments  be  made 
and  then  bringing  the  results  back  to  the 
Senate.  The  Senate  then  can  accept  the 
good  parts  and  reject  the  bad  parts. 

Let  us  not  go  into  a  new  program  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  himself  says  is  "revolutionary 
and  expensive"  until  we  first  test  it  out 
on  a  smaller  scale  before  we  put  It  into 
effect  natlonvride. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  yielding. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  B'TRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  yield  to  me  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor  and  with  the  further  caveat  that  the 
resumption  of  his  remarks  will  not  count 
as  a  second  speech  against  him? 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
under  thoee  circumstances. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  go  into  executive  session  to  con- 
sider nominations  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar beginning  with  U.S.  Army. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFI(3ER  (Mr. 
MoKBALE) .  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


VS.  ARMY 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  Lt.  Oen.  Harry  Hemdon  Crtbt, 
major  general,  U.S.  Army,  to  be  a  lieu- 
tenant general.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


VS.  NAVY 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


UJB.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


VS.  DISTRICT  CXDURTS 

The  legislative  clerk  reed  the  name  of 
James  H.  Gorbey,  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
be  a  U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  Is  oon^ldered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTICE 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICEM.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


NOMINATIONS  PLACED  ON  THE 
SECRETARY'S  DESK  IN  THE  AIR 
FORCE.  IN  THE  ARMY.  IN  THE 
NA'VY,   IN   THE   MARINE  CORPS 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Air  Force,  In 
the  Army,  and  In  the  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps,  which  were  on  the  Secretary's 
desk. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nominations  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUoD,  the  nominations  are  consid- 
ered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Resident  be  immediately  notified  of  the 
confirmation  of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 

LEGISLATIVE   SESSION 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

ilr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  yield? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  might  yield 
to  the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
without  my  resumpUon  (instituting  a 
second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FILIBUSTER  IN  THE  SENATE 
HAS  CREATED  A  LEGISLATIVE 
SHAMBLES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  came  to  the  Senate  in  1958. 1  had 
stated  to  the  West  Virginia  constituency 
that  I  wished  to  represent  them  on  the 
busts  of  the  facts.  I  said  many  times  that 
I  felt  there  was  a  deterioration  in  the 
consideration  of  the  public  badness  when 
a  filibuster  was  resorted  to  In  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  by  either  the  pro- 
ponents or  opponents  of  a  legislative  pro- 
posal or  proposals. 

I  felt  very  strongly  then,  as  I  feel  very 
strongly  now,  that  there  Is  a  need  to  ac- 
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commodate  ourselves  not  coly  to  the 
principles  of  the  legislatlan  before  us, 
but  also  to  the  practicalities  of  the  legis- 
lative procedure. 

Such  a  situation  exists  today.  The  Im- 
passe In  the  Senate  baa  created  a  legis- 
lative shambles. 

I  sense  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  today  and  In  the  days  ahead  wlU 
be  well  within  their  rights  In  criticizing 
the  Senate  If  it  falls  to  resolve  the  mat- 
ters that  are  before  It.  It  leaves  us  In  a 
posture  of  a  failure  as  individuals  and  a< 
a  composite  body  to  do  business  and  to 
do  It  within  a  prescribed  period  of 
time  ...  a  resscnable  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  critical  of  any 
Senator  in  presenting  his  viewpoint.  But 
I  tiilnk  that  we  must  realize  now  that  we 
have  only  a  reasonableness  of  debate  In 
the  presentation  of  vital  matters.  But  we 
have  discussed  hour  on  hour  in  this 
Chamber  points  of  view  prior  to  the  few 
minutes  that  I  am  now  talking.  Debate 
needs  to  be  well  reasoned  In  content. 
There  Is  a  responsibility  wlilch  we  have 
to  the  people  of  the  tmited  States,  aa  well 
as  to  ourselves,  to  accommodate  our  pro- 
cedures to  the  needs  of  the  American 
people  for  the  legislation  which  la  stll] 
pending  and  is  crucial  legislation.  We 
seek  to  aid  people  and  communities, 
to  advance  work  programs,  and  to 
strengthen  the  economy  and  provide  for 
the  public  welfare.  All  of  these  Issues  are 
of  concern  to  minions  of  our  citizenry. 

We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
hung  up.  as  It  were,  on  three  or  four  or 
Ave  Items  which  sometimes  become  really 
obsessive  with  either  the  advocators  or 
those  who  oppose  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  certain  that 
my  words  are  in  propriety  »nd  good  taste 
because  I  recognize  the  dellberateness  of 
this  body,  the  abUlty  and.  yes,  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  Members  discuss 
matters  of  Importance  to  them,  to  the 
country,  and  to  the  world.  But  there  li 
a  time  to  desist. 

In  1958,  one  of  thoee  planks  In  the 
platform  on  which  I  ran  was  to  do  what 
I  could  to  revise  the  Senate  rule*  in 
reference  to  debate.  I  believe,  frankly, 
that  when  a  majority  of  Senators  wish 
to  come  to  grips  with  an  issne  they  should 
do  lust  that 

I  have  been  chosen  In  eleetlons  In 
West  VlrglnlB  to  serve  In  this  body,  not 
by  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the 
votes  of  those  who  were  present  and 
voting  in  my  State  on  thoee  occasions, 
but  by  a  majority  of  those  who  went  to 
the  polls.  They  either  elected  or  rejected 
the  candidates  on  the  basis  of  majority 
rule. 

So  It  Is  not  satisfactory  to  me  to  see 
three-fourths  of  the  Senate  present  smd 
voting  or  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  pres- 
ent and  voting,  to  bring  cloture.  A  ma- 
jority of  Senators  present  and  voting. 
I  repeat,  should  work  theh-  win  and  to 
bring  about  a  lessening  of  debate.  Even 
then— and  we  often  forget  thi.': — there  la 
1  hour  which  could  be  used  by  each 
Member  of  this  body  after  that  cloture 
has  been  invoked.  If  It  were  invoked  by 
a  majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
rather  than  the  present  two-thirds  of 
formerly  the  three-fourths. 


Mr.  President,  this  morning  the  Wash- 
ington Post  published  a  lead  editorial 
entitled  "The  Filibuster  Senate."  It  is 
not  often  I  agree  with  all  the  words  or 
the  general  concensus  of  an  editorial. 
But  to  this  editorial  comment  I  give 
my  complete  endorsement,  I  call  to  the 
attrition  of  my  colleagues  and  others 
who  may  read  the  Racou)  and  read 
thereon  this  editorial,  that  the  Post 
writer  has  set  forth  very  valid  presenta- 
tion of  the  situation — almost  a  legisla- 
tive shamblea— In  which  the  Senate  now 
finds  itself.  We  must  not  do  again,  what 
the  Senate  is  now  doing — or  has  not 
done — ^in  the  years  ahead. 

When  the  S2d  Congress  begins  in 
January,  we  must  address  ourselves 
quickly  to  a  revision  of  the  rules. 

The  editorial  states: 

Nor  la  there  any  real  bop«  tn  the  cloture 
rule  wtilcb  can  be  invoked  only  on  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  It  la  rather  an  InTltatlon  to  the 
obstrucUontstj  to  keep  on  talking.  One  of 
the  most  conatructlve  proposals  to  come 
before  Congress  In  recant  years — ttie  pro- 
poecd  constitutional  amendment  for  direct 
election  of  the  President — failed  a  few 
months  ago  because  the  Senate  majority  In 
favor  of  It  cotud  not  mujter  a  two-third 
vote  to  end  a  filibuster.  In  our  view,  the  Sen- 
ate's first  order  of  bualneae  In  1971  should 
be  reform  of  Its  cloture  rule. 

I  supported  that  amendment  for  tlie 
direct  election  of  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  all  Senators  to 
give  exceedingly  careful  consideration 
not  so  much  to  my  words,  but  to  the 
commitment  that  I  think  they,  with  me, 
must  make. 

Tea,  we  must  have  well-reasoned  de- 
bate as  to  time  and  content  and  then  a 
vote  of  "aye"  or  "no"  by  Senators, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rccoits  at 
this  point  the  editorial  enUtled  "The 
Filibuster  Senate,"  published  In  today's 
Washington  Post. 

There  tielng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou. 
as  follows: 

Ths  Fnjausisa  Bacats 

For  some  years  this  newspaper  baa  con- 
tended that  the  Senate  Is  not  a  modem 
legislative  body  becatiae  of  Its  toleration  of 
unlimited  debate.  During  the  last  few  weeks 
the  Senate  Itself  appears  to  have  proved  the 
point  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  filibusters  In  the  lame-duek  session 
tiave  been  of  tbe  mini  variety,  but  their 
resiilt  has  been  to  throw  the  legislative  pro- 
gram into  a  state  of  deep  confujslon  and 
frustration,  Tb*  Senate  has  been  Uteially  un- 
able to  cope  with  several  of  tbe  great  tssties 
of  tbe  day  because  a  few  of  Its  members  In- 
sist on  thwarting  the  majority  win.  Tbere 
was  a  time  when  the  word  "filibuster"  con- 
jured up  Images  of  long-winded  Bouthemers 
talking  a  dTlt  rights  measure  to  deatb.  ITow 
it  Is  the  commoneet  taoUo  of  liberals  and  con- 
servatlvee  aUke  and  of  tiny  facUoxu  aa  weU 
aa  l&rge  mliu^rltlee. 

Despite  tbe  great  pressure  on  the  Senate 
to  clear  Its  oongeefeed  *^i«n/in|.  in  the  few 
days  that  remain.  Senaton!  Pulbrlght  and 
Omvet  held  np  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  two 
daym  in  a  futile  effort  to  oonvlnoe  their  ool- 
leaguee  that  the  propoeed  SSfiS  million  In 
aid  for  Cambodia  would  lead  to  a  oommlt- 
ment  to  the  preeent  regime  In  that  country 
even  though  the  legialatlon  Itaelf  would  pro- 
hibit the  President  from  sending  In  any 
ground  troops  or  mllltUT  advlSBre.  rmxa- 
DBtaly  a  Tola  wis  flaaUy  pwinltted.  TIw  Ban- 


ate  has  been  further  plagued  by  tbrsats  of 
extended  debate  on  the  trade  bill  and  on 
the  conference  report  Involving  the  contro- 
versial 88T  project.  This  newspaper  has  op- 
posed both  the  trade  bm  and  the  BBX, 
but  we  do  not  condone  stringing  out  tbe  de- 
bate so  as  to  prevent  a  vote. 

The  basic  trouble  Is.  of  course,  that  the 
Senate  has  dawdled  along  through  most  of 
Its  1970  oesBlon.  Several  long  filibusters  when 
the  pnosure  was  lass  intense  left  it  with 
an  unmanageable  burden  as  tbe  end  of  tbe 
session  approached.  Undoubtedly  many  of  ita 
debatee  were  highly  eduoatlonai,  to  use  tbe 
euphamlam  customarily  employed  by  the  fui- 
bustssen  themselves.  The  seven  weeks  of  dis- 
cussion or  the  Cooper-Gliurcb  amendment  to 
limit  the  war  In  Cambodia,  for  example,  was 
of  truly  national  significance.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  ttiat  a  legislative  body  confronted 
by  a  mountain  of  vital  iseuea  can  no  longer 
afl'ord  tbe  luxtlry  of  unlimited  debate  on 
anything. 

Nor  is  tbere  any  real  hope  in  the  cloture 
rule  which  can  be  invoked  only  on  a  two- 
thlrtls  vote.  It  Is  rather  an  invitation  to  the 
obetructionlsta  to  keep  on  talking.  One  of 
tbe  most  oonstruotlTe  proposals  to  oome  be- 
fore OOBgreos  In  recent  yean — tbe  propoeed 
constitutional  amendment  for  direct  election 
of  the  President — failed  a  few  montiis  ago 
because  the  Senate  majority  in  favor  of  it 
could  not  muster  a  two-third  rota  to  end 
a  filibuster.  In  our  view,  the  Senate's  first 
order  of  bualneas  In  1971  should  be  reform 
of  ita  cloture  rtile. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  cotnmlttee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (SB..  1775S) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  Jost 
last  week  the  Senate  discussed  the  issue 
of  the  supersonic  transport  at  some 
length  and  agreed  to  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  PaoTMniz)  deleting  the  re- 
quested »2»0  mUlion  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  appropriation 
bill. 

In  fairness,  Mr,  President,  the  discus- 
sions on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  the 
debates  on  the  floor  of  the  House  have 
not  dealt  with  the  many  questions  that 
are  raised  by  the  request  for  funding 
for  the  S8T  prototype  program  in  sufB- 
clent  detail.  There  are  still  many  un- 
answered questions  that  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  ultimate  dedslan  as  to  whether  the 
Qovemment  should  continue  to  provide 
taxpayer  fundtag  for  this  private  en- 
deavor. 

The  potential  environmental  problems 
that  have  been  identified  by  a  number  of 
distinguished  Senators  and  Congress- 
men and  scientists  remain  unsolved  for 
the  most  part.  It  is  not  productive  to 
suggest,  as  President  Nixon  did  at  his 
recent  press  conference,  that  the  "argu- 
ments" advanced  by  the  conservationists 
"can  be  answered."  Rather,  we  must  in- 
sist that  the  potential  as  well  as  the 
existtag,  acknowledged  environmental 
problems  be  exhaustively  Investigated 
over  s  time  frame  Kbti  vlll  be  cufflclent 
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to  produce  rellaUe  evidence  that  the  ef- 
fects of  the  BST  w^  be  tolerable  and 
acceptable  to  man  and  his  natural  sur- 
roundings. 

In  this  connecUon,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  the  statement  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Federation  of  American  Sci- 
entists that  the  time  schedule  established 
by  the  administration  for  testing  and  In- 
vestigating the  environmental  effects  of 
the  SST  is  InsufBcient.  Ita  essence,  the 
federation  says  that  we  will  know 
whether  the  SST  Is  economically  plausi- 
ble before  we  know  whether  It  is  truly 
environmentally  safe.  They  say  that  an 
economically  plausible  but  possibly  en- 
vironmentally very  unsound  SST  may  be 
prodxiced  and  flown  in  fleet  service  as  a 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  we  must 
hurry  our  scientific  investigations  of  the 
environmental  effects  of  this  most  unique 
aircraft  to  meet  the  schedule  set  for  ^e 
prototype  program. 

it  Is  always  difficult  to  prove  a  nega- 
tive. It  will  be  difBcult  and  time  consum- 
ing to  prove  to  tm  acceptable  degree  of 
certainty  that  we  can  live  with  the  SST. 
But  that  ts  one  of  the  Important  Issues 
that  we  must  consider  carefully  and 
thoroughly.  Can  we  afford  to  pay  $290 
million  now  to  produce  a  plane  that  may 
create  environmental  hazards  that  may 
cost  more  mUllons  or  billions  of  dollars 
to  rectify.  Some  of  those  problems  would 
be  irremediable  at  any  cost.  Is  it  not  the 
height  of  fiscal  Irresponsibility  to  pay 
for  this  generation's  slight  travel  con- 
venience at  the  risk  of  exposing  this  and 
the  next  several  generations  to  poten- 
tially huge  dollar  Uabllltlea  for  correcting 
environmental  damage? 

One  of  the  many  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  Missourt&ns  who  oppose 
continued  funding  of  the  SST  prototype 
program  enclosed  an  article  by  Eliot 
Porter  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-EHspatch, 
dated  Tuesday,  October  20,  1970.  and  en- 
titled "Skeptical  Reaction  to  SST  Assor- 
ancee."  That  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Admlaiatntlon  aasurancca  that  the  pro- 
posed vnpersoQlc  traxutxirt  plBS«  wtll  leftve 
tbe  envtronmeat  uiuoatbed  bav*  met  with 
skeptldam. 

Axuong  tbe  queeUons  raised,  but  ao  2ar 
oot  r«eo\uidlngl7  amvered,  mxm: 

(1)  Will  the  gUnt  pl&ne  be  pennlttwl  to 
fly  at  superumc  speeds  over  tte  United 
State*? 

(3)  WUl  Ita  englDea  consume  OBSoas  In 
the  upper  layer*  of  tbe  atmospbete,  result- 
ing in  an  Increaae  Ui  the  amount  at  ultra- 
Tlolet  radiation  reaching  tbe  earth's  sur- 
face? 

(S)  WUl  gaseous  ezbauat  particles  torm  a 
layer  of  duat  In  the  atrato^bere  that  will 
cut  down  on  tbe  sunlight  reaching  ttie  earth 
and  alter  weather  pattenuiT 

(4)  WUl  water  vapor  from  tbe  exhaust 
ooodenae  lo  the  ley  upper  air,  much  like  the 
exhaiut  of  an  automobile  on  a  winter  morn- 
ing, adding  an  almost  permanent  new 
stratum  of  wispy  clniia  clouds  to  out  down 
sunlight  even  further? 

The  official  position  of  tbe  Federal  ATla- 
ticm  Administration  and  tbe  Departaaat  c< 
Transportation  la  that  supcnonlc  speeds  wlU 
not  be  permitted  except  over  tbe  ocean  eo 
long  as  the  t>oom  la  "unaeoeptahle."  The 
PAA  has  declined  to  exercise  Its  authority, 
conferred  by  Oongreas  laat  year,  to  ban  over- 
land auperaonlo  flight*  altogatbar. 

Wlfllam  M.  Magruder,  tbe  aorermnent'e 
88T  project  dxlef,  recently  cbaractertaed 
the  eonlc  boom  ae  "an  annoyance,  a  nul- 


saiKe,"  and  auggested  that  aircraft  design 
UnproTementa  combined  with  public  fa- 
mlUarlty  with  the  experience  would  lead 
eventually  to  pubUc  acceptance. 

President  BJchard  M.  Nixon  promised  when 
he  endorsed  the  SST  development  program 
In  8eptemt>er  lOflO  that  superBonlc  Of  erfllghta 
woiUd  be  prohibited.  Doubta  rose  when  be 
told  ehUdren  on  an  Art  UnXletter  broadcast 
last  atmuner,  "Xn  IMO,  you  wUl  go  from 
Washington  to  Loe  AngaJee  In  an  hour  and 
a  half." 

Hie  aonlo  boom  la  an  unavoldabla  tact  of 
nature.  lUte  gravity.  U  la  created  by  the 
rolUng  ehock  wave  that  follows  the  plane 
like  the  wake  of  a  ship.  Though  It  continues 
&s  long  aa  the  plane's  velocity  ezoeeds  tbe 
speed  of  aotind,  the  listener  bears  It  only 
once,  as  the  wave  craalMe  agalnat  hla  ear- 
druzD. 

llw  shock  wave  la  generated  because  above 
the  speed  of  aound  the  air  cannot  move  out 
of  the  way  of  the  plane  and  so  pUei  up  In 
an  Invisible  mound  at  the  planel  noae. 

Aa  with  a  boat,  there  are  actuaUy  two 
wavea,  one  at  the  prow  and  one  at  the  tall. 
The  distance  between  them  partly  detar- 
mlnee  the  magnitude  or  "pressure  atgnature" 
of  tbe  blast.  The  SOO-foot  SST  wouJd  gen- 
erate a  larger  preaaure  algnature  than  any 
plane  now  aloft. 

The  preoatire  signature  la  influenced  also 
by  the  weight  of  the  plane,  which  forces  the 
air  into  a  apUt-second  Increase  abpve  normal 
air  pressure,  followed  by  an  equally  sudden 
drt^  below  normal  levels. 

In  a  aeries  of  superaonlo  flights  oooduotad 
by  the  Air  Force  over  Oklahoma  City  \xx  18M 
to  teat  public  reaction,  the  ovexage  over- 
pressure reading  was  1.3  poimds  a  square 
foot. 

Euglneera  of  Boeing  Airplane  Co.  estimate 
that  the  SST  boom  overpreesure  will  range 
from  two  to  four  pounds  a  square  foot.  How- 
ever, they  concede  that  certain  weather  con- 
dltlona  and  some  landscape  or  building  cgd- 
flguratlons  can  focus  and  channel  the  shock 
wave  to  produce  a  auperboom  wUb  an  over- 
preesure at  as  much  m  eight  pounds. 

The  Oklahoma  City  teau  cracked  wlndowa 
and  plaster  and  caueed  other  building  dam- 
age. Claims  paid  BO  far  have  totaled  9316,336. 

Using  the  Oklahoma  City  experience  aa  a 
base,  opponents  of  the  BST  project  conclude 
that  the  damage  from  SST  fllghta  along  the 
nation's  commarclal  alrw^a  would  total 
»a4.000,000  each  day. 

Some  damage  has  been  beyoud  price.  In 
1966,  a  sonic  boom  loosened  80  tone  ol  rock 
In  Canyon  de  Cbelly,  Arizona,  destroying  sev- 
eral prehistoric  Indian  cliff  dwellings. 

Local  action  is  useless,  opponents  point 
out.  A  federal  court  ruled  In  a  case  In  which 
Hempstead,  N.Y.,  tried  to  prohibit  overflights 
from  Kennedy  Airport  that  the  Federal  aov- 
ermnent  had  sole  Jurisdiction  over  air  traffic. 

Federal  offlclala  admit  that  the  SST  wlU 
create  more  oolse  during  takeoSa  and  land- 
ings than  do  convenUonal  aircraft.  There  la 
disagreement  among  them  about  the  decree. 

According  to  the  FAA's  own  guidelines  for 
residential  development  in  the  vicinity  of 
airports,  even  the  lowest  ofllclal  eatlmate  of 
STT  takeoff  noise  would  render  the  area  aur- 
rounding  a  medium -activity  airport,  such  aa 
Lambert-St.  Louia,  unfit  for  human  habita- 
tion for  a  radius  of  Bio*  miles. 

Ambiguous  as  the  administration's  as- 
surances on  overland  flights  by  BST's  In 
the  United  States  may  be,  and  regretta- 
ble as  It  may  be  that  the  bill  to  ban  over- 
land flights  of  SST^  will  not  become  law 
in  this  session  of  Congress,  there  Is  no 
question  that  SST's  will  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds  over  water  if  they  fly  anywhere  at 
supersonic  speeds.  That  would  seem  to 
suggest  that  nothing  can  be  hurt  by 
supersbnlc  fllghta  over  tbe  oceans,  but 


authoritative  suggestions  to  tbe  contrary 
have  been  made. 

I  recently  received  from  the  author  a 
copy  of  a  paper  by  Bo  Lundberg,  a  Swed- 
ish aviation  consultant  and  former  di- 
rector general  of  the  Aeronautical  Re- 
search Institute  of  Sweden,  entitled  "The 
Economy  and  Sonic  Boom  of  the  Sea- 
Limited  SST."  Mr.  Lxmdberg  states  in 
his  paper  that  if  boom  tests  over  ocean 
areas  are  not  made  soon.  Uie  proponents 
of  the  SST  run  the  risk  of  having  to 
scrap  aU  SST's  because  of  the  effects  of 
oversea  booms.  I  will  first  read  the  ab- 
stract of  the  paper  and  then  the  paper 
it&elf: 


The  SST  boom  would  t»e  at  least  10  times 
too  atrong  for  being  aooeptable  ot>er  land. 
Several  countries  have  already,  de  facto,  pro- 
hibited supersonic  overfllghta.  Nevertheless 
boUdlng  of  production  aircraft  of  Concorde 
and  prototypes  of  the  US  SST  has  been 
started  on  the  asvumptlona  (a)  that  the 
boom  will  not  cauae  appreciable  harm  over 
sea,  and  (h)  that  supersonic  operation  re- 
stricted to  aea  routes  wlU  be  an  economic 


Both  aasumptlosis  are  incorrect,  88T 
boGina  win  undoubtedly  cauae  eevsre  dis- 
turbance, fright  and  risks  of  aocldenta  to 
people  at  sea.  The  burden  of  proof  that  these 
effects  are  acceptable  rests  with  the  SST 
investors.  They  should  therefore  carry  out 
adequate  boom  tCMtt  over  »ea,  this  being  also 
In  their  own  Interest:  If  such  testa  are  not 
mlade  very  soon,  they  run  the  future  risk  of 
having  to  scrap  aU  the  BSTs  when  the  op>«r- 
atlon  has  become  so  extensive  that  the  fre- 
quent oversea  booms  have  deflnltely  become 
Intolerable.  Then  people  at  sea  and  govem- 
menta  of  ehipplng  and  fishing  nations  will 
certainly  find  ways  and  means  of  stopping 
the  activity. 

Restriction  to  supersonic  speed  Qver  water 
only  will  result  In  huge  operation  losses. 
A  thorough  inveatigatUm  of  the  Tnaffnitude 
of  the  tosses  is  of  paramount  Importance 
also  for  pec^Ie  at  sea:  The  result  would  con- 
tribute to  solving  the  boom  problem  by  dis- 
couraging many  airUnea  from  buying  SSTa. 

Tht  only  real  oivument  for  sea-reetrlcted 
S3T-<^;wratlon — the  huge  Inveatments  al- 
ready made — is.  however,  apparently  deemed 
so  strong  that  the  proepecta  of  halting  the 
development,  whUe  waiting  for  the  resulu 
of  oversea  boom  tests  and  economic  studies. 
seem  remote.  Most  likely,  therefore,  ovaraea 
SST  operation  wlU  be  launched. 

But  then,  as  the  operation  loeses  escalate. 
the  SST  Investors  will  be  severely  tempted 
to  rcque£t  perznlsalons  to  fly  supersonlcally 
over  land.  To  resist  this  there  la  an  urgent 
niMd  for  steep  dUturbance  reaeorc^  for  con- 
firmation that  the  SST  boom  la  far  too  se- 
vere for  being  acceptable  over  land. 
aavxBw  or  Tua  host  esskktiai.  coKamxajinoHa 

The  quesUon  of  meaningful  sonic  boom 
research  reqiUred  for  govenunental  SST 
boom  policies  must  be  judged  on  the  baais 
of  the  whole  current  situation  with  respect 
to  the  SST,  above  all  the  boom  poltdea  aU 
ready  adopted  and  the  economic  riaMUfy  of 
and  need  for  civil  supersonic  flight. 

Several  countries  have  already  forbidden 
supersonic  SST  fUght  either  unconditionally 
or  conditionally,  the  condition  for  permis- 
sion uauaUy  being  that  the  boom  must  not 
cause  haaards  to  baalth  or  damage  to  prop- 
erty. 

For  sick  and  old  people,  and  people  who 
have  sleeping  difficulties — the  "critical 
grottp" — frequent  sleep  disturbance  by  SST 
booms  would  be  detrimental  to  their  health. 
Tbe  vast  boom  carpets  wUl  Inevitably  cover 
also  such  people.  In  order  to  comply  with  the 
"aleep  criterion" — i.e.  people  belonging  to  the 
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orltteal  group  must  not  be  vubjttcted  to  ap- 
preciably sleep  disturbance,  at  ol^ht  or  In 
day  time — the  boom  must  be  reduced  to  less 
than  1/1 0th  at  the  predicted  level  for  cur- 
rent aer  projecu. 

For  these  projects  the  aonlc  boom  cannot, 
of  course,  be  reduced  at  all.  For  futuxv  88T 
genaratlons  even  a  reduction  of  the  boom  to 
half  the  level  for  the  current  projects  would 
be  entirely  Insufficient  for  acceptability  over 
land— disregarding  the  fact  that  such  a  re- 
duction Is  generally  deemed  Impossible  even 
on  very  optimistic  assumptions  about  ad- 
vances In  boom  minimization.  The  current 
"conditional  bans"  of  S8T  booms  over  land 
have  therefore  the  same  prohibitive  signif- 
icance as  unconditional  bans. 

The  naUonal  dc  lacto  prohibitions  already 
Issued  make  S8T  operation  over  land  essen- 
tially unfeasible.  In  spite  of  this,  decisions 
have  recently  been  made  to  build  production 
aircraft  of  Concorde  and  prototypes  of  the 
Boeing  SST.  These  decisions  are  stated  to  be 
based  on  a  supersonic  market  reduced  to 
oversea  routes  only.  Tlils  Is  In  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  following  condition  for  ac- 
ceptance of  the  SST  stipulated  by  lATA  in 
1983,  the  year  of  tlic  decision  to  build  Con- 
corde: 

"Economic  operations  at  supersonic  speed 
must  be  practicable  (Le.,  not  be  hampered  by 
the  boom)  over  Inhabited  areas  at  any  time 
of  tbe  day  or  night." 

Burely,  no  one — least  of  all  the  current 
SST  Investors — would  at  that  time  have 
dreamt  of  proceeding  with  huge  Investments 
m  SST  developments  had  u  been  foreseen 
that  the  aircraft  will  not  be  permitted  to 
fly  over  land  at  the  speed  it  Is  designed  f  or— 
an  exceptional  handicap  in  competition  with 
subeoolc  aircraft. 

The  only  conceivable  real  reason  for  the 
decisions  to  proceed  Is  the  enormous  Invest- 
ments In  SST  developments  already  made, 
today  almost  2  billion  dollars.  The  decisions 
are  defended  by  firm  statements  (a)  that  the 
SST  boom  will  be  acceptable  over  tea,  and 
(bl  that  the  "sea-Umlted"  SST  wlU  be  an 
economic  success.  Both  assumptions  appear 
to  b«  Incorrect. 

The  SST  booms  will  be  particularly  strong 
in  waters  close  to  the  coasts  where  the  climb 
boom  carpets  will  be  placed.  In  tbe  first  vast 
portion  of  these  carpets  the  nominal  (I.e..  un- 
magniaed)  boom  win  amount  to  3  or  4  paf. 
Most  likely  such  booms  win  In  calm  tceot/ler 
be  almost  equally  startling  to  people  on  deck 
of  boats  at  low  rpeed  (sallboau  and  boats  at 
rmtuced  engine  power )  as  they  are  to  people 
outdoors  on  land.  In  the  Edwards  test  al- 
most 100  rr  Of  the  test  subjects  Judged  such 
booms  as  entirely  unacceptable.  Booms  of  3 
or  4  p«f  were  also  found  to  be  equally  dis- 
turbing as  airport  noise  of  129  PNdB,  a  level 
commonly  considered  as  unbearable. 

Furthermore,  the  climb  boom  will  some- 
times be  magnlfled  by  atmospheric  effects  to 
superbooms  of  some  ff  psf.  and  occasionally 
10  paf  or  more.  And  the  focusing  of  tbe 
shock  waves  In  the  "horseshoe"  UUtlatlng 
each  boom  carpet  win  aiwags  result  In  super- 
booms  of  6  to  16  psf.  The  boTMshoee  are  thin, 
oome  300  ft.  but  they  will  undoubtedly  hit 
boats  occasionally  because  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  place  the  horseehoe  accurately 
enough  tor  avoiding  any  particular  object 

It  Is  beyond  doubt  that  superbooms  ex- 
ceeding 6  or  B  psf  will  be  very  frightening  In 
relatively  calm  conditions,  and  also  that  such 
booms  will  often  effectively  penetrate  the 
oolse  and  draught  usually  prevailing  on 
boats.  Because  of  the  startle  effect  such 
Dooms,  at  any  rate  those  exceeding  about 
10  psf,  must  be  regarded  as  potentially  dan- 
gerous for  crew  members  working  on  deck 
and  for  passengers  with  a  heart 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
for  a  question. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  would  like  to  ask 
tbe  Senator,  In  connection  with  what 
he  has  been  saying,  If  he  does  not  think 
that  under  these  circumstances,  that  Is. 
the  circumstances,  as  I  understand  them, 
that  the  sonic  boom  could  have  a  serious 
adverse  psychological  effect  on  the  health 
of  the  person  who  suSers  It,  It  Is  abso- 
lutely essential  that  those  who  serve  on 
the  environmental  commission  which 
would  use  the  »27  million  provided 
partly  in  this  bill  should  include  at  least 
one  competent  person  from  the  l>epart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— one  person  who  has  some  knowl- 
edge of  phyalolosy,  some  professional 
background,  some  experience  In  this 
area — especlaUjr  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Or.  Egeberg,  the  top  health  man  in  our 
Oovemment  has  written  to  Secretary 
Volpe  and  indicated  his  deep  concern 
over  the  effect  on  health  of  not  only  the 
sonic  boom,  but  various  other  aspects  of 
supersonic  flight,  and  has  suggested  lines 
along  which  research  should  proceed  in 
order  to  provide  effective  answers. 

Under  these  circumstances,  does  it  not 
seem  fair  and  log:lcal  that  the  commit- 
tee should  include  at  least  one  person 
from  HEW  or  some  other  health  group — 
AMA,  perhaps,  or  some  other  competent 
medical  group— that  could  evaluate  this 
information? 

Mr.  KAOIiETON.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  is  eminently  correct. 
Most  people,  in  their  discussion  of  the 
sonic  boom  problem,  have  viewed  it  in 
terms  of  its  Inconvenience  and  its  mo- 
mentai;  discomfiture.  If  It  were  reduced 
to  Just  that,  meaning  a  minor  incon- 
venience or  a  minor  irritant,  perhaps, 
it  might  be  deemed  to  be  tolerable.  But 
the  very  point  that  Mr.  Lundberg  Is 
making  in  his  paper,  and  that  others 
have  made  likewise.  Is  that  It  Is  more 
than  Just  an  inconvenience  and  a  tem- 
porary discomfiture,  and  it  poses  very 
serious,  genuine,  and  deep  questions  in- 
sofar as  human  health  is  concerned. 

Thus,  I  think  that  the  Senator,  in  pos- 
ing his  question  to  me,  where  he  states, 
"Is  it  not  almost  Inconceivable  that 
someone  representing  the  field  of 
health" — he  suggested  perhaps  someone 
from  HEW,  In  tbe  pubUc  field,  or  In  the 
prlvitte  field  he  suggested  AMA — "some- 
one knowledgeable  in  health  effects  and 
experience  in  the  ramUicaUons  that 
might  be  created  by  going  Into  a  new 
program  that  would  have  far-reaching 
and  unforeseen  health  effects,  that  some- 
one from  that  important  area  is  not  rep- 
resented on  this  important  policymaking 
body,"  is  absolutely  correct,  and  I  agree 
with  him  wholeheartedly,  that  not  only 
with  respect  to  the  boom,  which  is  the 
point  we  are  discussing  momentarily, 
but  also  with  respect  to  other  aspects  of 
tbe  SST,  whether  It  be  take-off  and  land- 
ing noise,  with  tbe  health  effects  that 
might  have  on  tbe  ability  to  hear,  with 
Its  potentially  dangerous  and  deleterious 
thermopollutant  aspects,  and  so  forth, 
that  health  is  as  much  in  the  picture  of 
the  SST  as  any  one  separate  area  In  gov- 
ernment or  any  separate  area  of  con- 
cern. It  Is  not  Just  the  econocoy,  albeit 
that  is  important.  It  is  not  Just  priorities, 
albeit  that  is  Important.  It  is  not  Just 
what  it  would  do  to  the  environment, 
and  we  all  know  that  is  Important.  But, 


in  this  mix,  along  with  environment, 
along  with  the  economy,  along  with  pri- 
orities, is  the  health  question.  Someone 
from  the  field  of  health,  someone  knowl- 
edgeable in  this  area  and  concerned 
about  It,  should  be  part  of  the  body  that 
would  be  overseeing  this  kind  of  under- 
taking. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that  in 
the  President's  ad  hoc  committee  which 
considered  the  SST  at  his  request  In  1969, 
one  of  the  agencies  represented  was  the 
Department  of  Health,  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare:  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare's  representative 
expressed  some  very  serious  reservations 
on  the  supersonic  transport,  so  serious 
that,  as  I  understand  it,  that  was  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  why  it  was  agreed 
that  further  research  was  essential  and 
that  we  should  spend  these  tens  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  research  before  we 
proceeded  with  full  production  of  the 
SST? 

Under  these  circumstances,  and  in 
view  of  the  fact  that,  to  all  of  us,  human 
health,  human  life,  is  tbe  most  precious 
asset,  most  precious  element  we  can  pro- 
tect, it  just  seems  unconscionable  to  this 
Senator  that  that  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed without  anybody  of  any  com- 
petence in  this  area.  This  Commission 
Includes  representatives  of  tbe  aircraft 
manufacturers,  of  the  airlines,  of  the 
Air  Force,  of  the  Space  Agency,  of  tbe 
Transportation  Department.  And  these 
are  fine  people.  But  there  was  nobody  In 
a  position  to  evaluate  these  findings 
from  the  standpoint  of  health.  So  that  in 
the  event  that  some  information  is  avail- 
able that  does  suggest  that  tbe  SST 
would  cause  Ulnecs  of  some  kind,  that  it 
would  have  the  kind  of  adverse  pbydo- 
logical  effects  to  which  Mr.  Lundberg  re- 
fers in  tbe  article  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  was  referring,  there  would 
not  be  anybody  on  that  committee  who 
could  give  a  competent  professional  judg- 
ment; and  therefore  we  would  get  a  re- 
port on  the  SST  to  Congress  and  the 
people  in  which  we  could  have  very  little 
credibility  and  very  little  reliance. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  could  not  agree 
more  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
It  is  at  least  curious— if  not  some  other 
more  applicable  word — that  when  some 
serious  questions  were  raised  in  the  past. 
In  not  the  far-distant  past  but  the  recent 
past,  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  about  potentially 
deleterious  health  effects  of  the  SST,  and 
their  suggestions  were  that  more  re- 
search would  have  to  be  done  and  should 
be  done  in  the  interest  of  public  health, 
on  a  Commission  of  this  prestige  would 
be  left  out  any  representative  from  the 
agency  that  had  leveled  this  previous 
criticism.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
price  of  criticism  is  that  you  will  find 
that  your  advice  is  f  tuiJier  discontinued 
or  ignored  or  that  you  wlU  but  shut  out 
from  any  further  deliberations.  But  it 
would  appear  in  this  Instance  that  the 
health  effects  have  just  been  dismissed; 
that  insofar  as  the  Commission  is  con- 
cerned, they  will  consider  matters  of 
production,  matters  of  technique,  mat- 
ters monetary,  and  so  forth.  But  those 
things  relating  to  human  health  will  be 
ignored,  at  least  by  their  underrepresen- 
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tatlon  and  nonrepresentatlon  on  this 
committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  tbe  Senator  will 
permit  me  one  more  question  at  this 
point 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  possible  that 
the  typical  American  taxpayer,  the  typi- 
cal American  who  is  concerned  about - 
many  things,  who  is  concerned  greatly 
about  the  health  of  his  family  and  him- 
self and  about  the  heavy  taxes  he  has 
to  pay  to  the  Federal  Oovemment,  gets 
very  little  out  of  this  that  Is  positive? 
He  is  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it.  He  is 
going  to  have  to  pay  $290  million  or  $210 
million  if  this  conference  report  goes 
through  this  year.  It  will  be  »1.6  billion 
if  we  stick  to  tbe  present  plan,  and  many 
experts  think  we  will  have  to  expend 
$3  to  $4  billion,  all  of  which  may  very 
easily  be  lost.  In  addition,  if  some  sci- 
entists and  physiologists  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  concern  about  this  are  cor- 
rect, he  has  to  suffer  tbe  risk  and  take  a 
serious  risk  with  respect  to  his  health. 

It  seems  to  me  that  m  view  of  the 
tact  that  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the 
American  people  fly  regularly  overseas — 
even  projecting  this  20  years,  very  few 
people,  no  more  than  2  or  3  percent  of 
the  American  people,  will  fly  regularly 
overseas — the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  can  get  nothing  out  of  it 
but  higher  taxes  and  danger  to  their 
health.  So  it  Is  beyond  me  to  understand 
how  we  can  argue  that  this  is  something 
in  tbe  public  Interest,  In  the  Interest  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  think  that  by  that 
question,  the  Senator  has  really  gone  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  issue  here,  going 
beyond  the  ecological  ramifications  of  the 
SST.  He  is  correct,  of  course,  in  his  analy- 
sis that  were  this  aircraft  ever  to  become 
operational,  were  it  to  be  economically 
viable,  insofar  as  commercial  aviation  is 
concerned,  at  tbe  very  best,  at  the  best  of 
all  circumstances,  its  utilitarian  value 
would  be  but  for  a  few.  Indeed,  It  would 
be  even  for  an  insignificant  few  of  those 
who  constitute  the  European  traveling 
public,  which,  as  tbe  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin pointed  out  in  his  question,  is  less 
than  1  percent.  A  miniscule  few  of  that 
group,  in  my  judgment,  would  avail 
themselves  of  SST- type  transportation, 
since  it  is  known  and  agreed  that  one 
would  have  to  pay  an  Incremental  fare,  a 
substantially  increased  fare  to  travel 
transatlantic  or  transpacific  on  an 
SST.  Even  among  the  small  European 
traveling  public  or  the  Atlantic  travel- 
ing public  from  the  United  States  to 
those  two  continents.  I  doubt  whether 
there  are  too  many  who  are  willing  to 
pay  a  fare  that  some  have  estimated  to 
be  as  much  as  IS  or  20  percent,  perhaps 
higher,  ttian  what  would  be  called  reg- 
ular fares,  for  the  luxury  of  saving  an 
hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  of  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  the  Senator's  response  re- 
calls to  my  mind  the  fact  that  I  did,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  overstate  the  case  In 
favor  of  the  SST  when  we  talked  about 
people  who  fly  overseas. 

If  the  Senator  will  recall,  just  a  few 
days  ago  the  Senator  from  niinoLs  (Mr. 
PxRCTi  pointed  out  that  he  had  recently 
completed  an  IS.OOO-miie  trip  in  which 


he  had  flown  between  Europe,  Africa, 
and  Asia,  flown  to  various  parts  of  the 
world.  After  the  trip  was  over,  he  sat 
down  to  try  to  flgiffc  out  when  he  could 
have  used  an  SST  that  would  have  saved 
him  any  time.  He  said  tliat,  for  the  life 
of  him,  he  had  great  dlfBculty  figuring 
out  how  he  could  possibly  have  used  an 
SST  that  did  not  fly  over  land. 

As  we  know,  the  administration  has 
committed  themselves  to  prohibiting 
flights  over  land.  We  are  hopeful  that  we 
can  get  a  bill  through  that  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously,  prohibiting  com- 
mercial supersonic  flights  over  land. 

Under  these  circumstances,  as  the  Sen- 
ator points  out,  a  really  small  number,  a 
really  small  proportion  of  the  American 
people,  would  use  tliis  plane,  and  even 
they  wolud  use  it  so  little  as  to  make  this 
terrific  Investment,  really,  tor  a 
triviality. 

Mr.  ElAOLETON.  Once  again,  I  ex- 
press my  total  agreement  with  the  hy- 
pothesis and  the  thrust  of  the  question 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

I  think  it  was  In  a  recent  edition  of  one 
of  the  eastern  newspapers — I  cannot  re- 
call whether  it  was  a  New  York  newspa- 
per or  a  local  Washington  newspaper — 
that  there  was  a  Uttle  human  event 
item — within  the  last  several  weeks — it 
was  not  tbe  headline  type  of  story,  or  on 
page  1,  but  buried  back  in  one  of  the 
papers  In  New  York  or  Washington,  that 
a  supersonic  flight,  a  747,  from  Paris  to 
New  York,  had  landed  with  a  crew  of  22 
and  eight  passengers.  I  think  a  747  seats 
between  340  and  360  passengers  in  terms 
of  a  payload. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  the  Senator 
repeat  that?  A  747,  a  great  big  jumbo 
jet? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  A  jumbo  jet. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  only  eight  pas- 
sengers? 

Mr.  BAOLETTON.  And  only  eight  pas- 
sengers. A  regulary  scheduled  commer- 
cial flight  from  Paris  to  New  York. 

Admitting  it  was  off-season,  admitting 
the  economy  is  in  some  of  its  more  des- 
perate straits,  and  admitting  that  there 
is  not  much  Bhiropean  travel  in  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  ad- 
mitting all  that,  the  fact  is,  that  attend- 
ant on  such  a  dismal  payload  in  this  par- 
ticular instance,  shows  beyond  that  fact 
that  there  is  a  breaking  point,  a  point  of 
economic  no-return  that  a  traveling 
member  of  the  public  is  unwilling  to  go, 
insofar  as  how  much  he  Is  willing  to  pay 
for  a  ticket  to  get  from  New  York  to 
Europe  Is  concerned. 

As  we  all  know,  and  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  because 
of  his  extensive  research  on  this  subject, 
the  most  sought  after  mode  of  travel  to 
Europe  now,  tbe  most  coveted  and  about 
which  there  is  the  most  glamor,  is  to  join 
a  travel  club,  to  join  tbe  bar  association 
of  some  city,  or  Join  the  outdoor  garden 
club  of  greater  New  York,  and  by  a 
nominal  payment  of  dues  one  becomes 
eligible  to  get  on  a  charter  flight  to 
foreign  countries.  These  chartered  planes 
fly  from  all  over  the  country.  They  fly 
from  St.  Louis,  and  I  am  sure  In  the 
larger  cities  in  Wisconsin,  such  aa  MU- 
tvaukee,  and  all  the  other  Mg  cities.  They 
have  these  charter  groups  where  an  In- 
dividual can  save  two  or  three  hundred 


dollars  in  transportation  costs  traveling 
to  and  from  Europe.  ITiat  Is  what  people 
are  interested  in.  They  are  not  so  much 
Interested  in  whether  they  will  have  the 
choice  of  three  or  four  movies.  One  Is 
enough — indeed,  maybe  one  would  be 
better  off  without  any.  Plus  the  fact  that 
whether  we  are  going  to  have  chef  so- 
and-so,  who  Is  now  on  the  radio  waves 
for  United  Airlines  and  describes  the 
menu,  whether  lobster  thermidor  or  steak 
a  la  Burgundy,  or  what  have  you.  Most 
people,  I  believe,  are  willing  to  forgo  all 
that  in  the  Interest  of  saving  two  or  three 
hundred  dollars.  Even  a  ham  sandwich  la 
rather  edible  if  »200  can  be  saved. 

I  think  since  it  is  so  abundantly  clear 
that  the  traveling  public  Is  not  willing 
to  be  gouged  Just  for  tbe  sake  of  paying 
more  to  get  an  extra  frill,  a  movie,  or, 
indeed,  the  saving  of  an  hour  of  time, 
that  the  SST  is  already  almost  fore- 
doomed, before  it  would  ever  fly,  to  eco- 
nomic failure. 

I  think,  even  though  some  airlines 
have  Indicated  they  would  like  to  have  it, 
and  sometimes  their  indications  are  a 
little  guarded  and  .some  have  indicated 
privately  that  they  do  not  want  it,  but 
even  though  some  airlines  indicate  they 
might  like  to  have  an  SST,  in  the  cur- 
rent scheme  of  things.  I  believe  that 
we  would  be  doing  the  airlines  tbe 
gi'eatest  favor  this  session  of  Congress 
could  do  for  them  by  discontinuing  this 
prografn.  We  have  got  to  protect  them 
from  themselves.  We  have  got  to  protect 
them  from  what  was  mentioned  in  on 
earlier  speech  as  the  "Judas  Goat" 
theory.  'That  In  essence  means,  I  guess, 
that  in  the  sacred  name  of  competition 
we  go  down  the  course,  full  steam  ahead, 
although  that  means  economic  disaster 
for  both,  because  If  one  has  a  certain 
item  tbe  other  must  have  It  regardless  of 
its  devastating  economic  consequences. 

I  think,  maybe,  we  would,  as  I  say,  be 
doing  as  great  a  favor  as  possible  for  the 
airlines,  to  discontinue  the  SST  opera- 
tion and  to  prevent  them  from  their  own 
unintended  but  resultant  self-annlhlla- 
tlon. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  It  not  true  that 
the  airlines  in  general  are  in  flnanclal 
difQculty,  which  Is  not  good,  of  course. 
Some  of  them  are  losing  money.  If  we 
take  the  best  year  any  airline  ever  had, 
I  believe  that  this  is  a  fact — I  am  not 
positive — the  most  money  any  airline 
ever  made  was  a  net  profit  of  $50  million. 

How  much  would  the  SST  cost?  They 
esttmate.  If  everything  works  well,  with 
no  overruns — and  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  overruns  because  they  are  working  In 
a  new  kind  of  technology  with  brushed 
titanium  honeycomb — it  will  coBt  $40 
million. 

What  has  hurt  the  airlines  and  put 
them  in  a  painful  and  difScult  position 
is  lust  what  tbe  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  talking  about,  the  fact  that  they  have 
to  follow  this  "Judas  Goat"  theory  and 
get  what  everyone  else  gets.  If  one  air- 
line gets  a  Jumbo  Jet.  then  the  other  one 
has  to  get  a  jumbo  jet.  They  all  have 
to  get  into  It — In  this  case  of  a  plane 
which  can  fly  only  in  certain  areas.  So 
they  will  be  In  serious  straits. 

This  Is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  the  payment  made  by  tbe  airlines 
Is  not  the  usual  S  percent.  It  Is  2^  per- 
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ceot.  They  are  only  maUng  a  $1  million 
downpaynent  So  If  they  can  eocaiw 
Irom  thla,  U  the  plane  does  not  meet 
certain  narrow  requirement*,  then  the 
(1  million  will  be  returned  so  that  the 
risk  la  minimized. 

I  have  talked  to  some  top  airline  offl- 
clals,  la  American  airlines,  Mr.  Quesada, 
for  example,  who  flatly  says  that  the  air- 
lines will  be  far  better  off  if  we  kill  the 
8ST  operation  because  they  would  be  in 
a  difficult  position. 

True,  as  a  matter  of  form,  the  airline 
association  Is  in  favor  of  the  SST.  They 
have  made  that  gommitment.  The  air- 
lines are  in  a  dltBcult  position,  with  the 
CAB   and   the   FAA   determining  what 


as  a  nation,  to  comhat  one  of  the  three 
top  scourges  that  mankind  has  to  face. 

Mr.  EAOIiETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  also  well  knows  that  other  bills 
in  other  areas  are  sometimes  either 
vetoed  or  we  have  a  hint  of  a  veto  If  they 
contain  $300  miliion  or  $300  mllUon 
above  certain  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions in  certain  areas.  However,  In  this 
area,  as  the  Senator  points  out,  $2i0  mil- 
lion for  the  SST  is  said  to  be  well  and 
good  and  certainly  in  the  public  Interest. 
However,  the  Senator  contrasts  that 
against  our  national  eipendltur»  for  re- 
search in  the  area  of  cancer — and  that 
might  also  be  contrasted  with  our  ex- 


of  «n-lliiilt«l  ssn  VI  ptlce  per  alrcrstt. 
There  would  be  a  dBmacd  for  only  380  3STb 
at  tlie  ofun-aimounoed  price  ol  #40  miuton 
(i»«7  value)  pn  88T.  But  the  production 
coat  at  auoh  a  small  quantity  would  amount 
to  »67  mUUon  per  SST.  a  loaa  per  aircraft  ot 
S37  mltUon,  and  a  touil  loea  ol  »7J  bllUon- 

Tho  daflclency  In  operation  economy — even 
assuming  a  subaldlzed  price  of  (40  million— 
13  conflrmad  by  some  aerloualy  tuireaUauc 
aaaumptlona  In  recent  economic  analysea, 
made  by  (or  for)  ttie  Amerloan  SST  In- 
veitota  (on  which  they  aeem  to  baee  their 
optlmiam  about  the  profltablllty  of  the  eea- 
Umlted  aST).  They  have  corrtctly  ttatet 
that,  because  the  purchase  price  of  an 
SST  per  pawenger  seat  (ai  weU  as  other  coat 
Items)  u  about  3  tlmai  tilgher  than  for  com- 
peting  aobeonlc    Jets   the    pro<lvctivity   per 


that  they  will  be  far  better  off  U  they 
are  going  to  be  put  in  the  position  where 
they  will  have  to  pay  out  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  that  they  do  not  have,  or  will 


greater  than  that  of  the  eubsonlca. 

In  thla  surprising  statement  It  la  neglected 
(a)  that  the  block  speed  ( the  avarsgs  speed 
between  airports)  of  the  SST  la  only  about 
twloe  that  of  the  eubeonlo.  (b)  that  every 
flight  Is  "burdened"  by  the  turn-around  time 
between  landing  and  take-off  making   the 


penditure  in  the  areas  of  heart  disease.  -  ,-- 

routes  the  airlmes  shall  get.  The  airlines     stroke,  and  other  diseases— on  a  priority     P"""^!"  '""  "I  «"«  SST  must  be  j  timei 
are  Influenced  by  these  agencies,  who  are     basis.  enattr,  implying  that  the  88T  must  be  able 

''^^1^^.^.%=%'^.^:  lair^ri^j^r^f'^-a*^  Hri;SISI?"t\rT-° 

?i°.;'.^°!^^,.r^.i?T-^^sf.•  ^if^^°^i,-<'^^  '^£c'.r?t^.?rsir"crdV,j:;: 

people  01  this  country.  No  one  b  con-     because  it«  cruise  speed  la  about  3  times 

vlncal  clearly  that  there  Is  a  greater 

urgency  for  the  SST  now  vls-a-vls  some 

of  the  backward  situations  we  find  our- 
have  to  borrow  the  money  at  interest  selves  Insofar  as  public  health  and  wel- 
rates  which  are  extraordinarily  high  in     fare  are  concerned 

Z^Z  ^  ^^J^^t^^J^^  ^  """^  ^^^        *f  Z'^.'^.!"''  ^'  "^'  ^  continue  my     . -^  „„^  „, 

^  %-fr^J^^M    T     ^                   ,  analysis  of  the  article  I  was  dlscusstag  •"«  of  au  tum-Lound  tunes  propo^SSlai^ 

.fr;^    „   "^'*-     ^S^^  °?*".  "***?  '*'°'*  "'«  ooUoQuy  between  myself  and  ""™'«r  of  flights,  and  (c)  that  also  the  time 

with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  tMr  Psox  requhwl  for  dauy  or  weekly  maintenance 

the  result  will  be  as  I  hope  it  will  be.  mas) .  I  recall  that  we  were  lalklns  abtwt  "^  periodic  overhauls  u  roughly  propor- 

thst  Congress  does  cancel  and  eliminate  some  of  the  potential  hislih  mnii«ntt«»2  "'"'•'  "  number  of  flights,  not  to  hours 

.n>l  M,rf  tho  nuT  onH^o^,.  g^j   hazards  of  th»  mt  -—iJS  I-ff^  ''°'™'  because  the  wear  and  tear,  number  of 

auu^uKsaros  01  tne  eST  created  sonic  defects  in  the  sistema.  and  structural  fatlm. 

Going  on,  Mr.  Lundberg  points  out: 

In  order  to  prevent  appreciable  disturb- 
ance and  bazarOa  to  people  on  boat*  the 
Swedish  Air  Jtorce  haa  set  the  lowest  per- 
mlaelble  aiutude  for  supersonic  operation 
over  sea  to  6000  m,  thereby  limiting  the 
nomtnal  boom  to  3J  pef.  The  nominal  88T 
climb  boom  (up  to  4  pef)  will  thus  exceed 
thie  level  by  up  to  40%.  And  the  avenge 
oaSIy    frequency    of    SST   booma    In    many 


and  end  the  SST  endeavor. 

I  would  speculate  that  the  tx»hni<-ai 
and  official  announcement  from  the  air- 
line association  and.  Indeed,  from  some 
of  the  air  carriers  might  be  that  they  are 
tor  this  airplane,  but  perhaps  beefed  up 
in  slightly  stronger  words  in  the  official 
public  relations  release,  but  within  the 
confines  of  the  boardrooms  ot  the  giant 
air  carriers  of  this  Nation,  there  might 
be  almost  a  victory  celebration  that  they 
had  been  spared  the  burden  of  getting 
into  this  inevitably  losing  undertaking 
under  the  so-called  Judas  Ooat  theory, 
and  that  some  outside  force — In  this 
instance  the  COQgiess  of  the  United 
States — had  resetted  them  from  them- 
selves and  from  their  own  folly. 

So  I  do  not  think  there  wiU  be  btickets 
of  tears  shed  by  the  giant  air  carriers  of 
this  country  If  the  position  as  taken  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  others, 
including  myself,  ultimately  prevails. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  I  may  ask  the  Sen- 
ator one  question,  to  get  back  on  what 
the  Senator  was  talking  about,  because  1 
think  this  is  of  importance  m  terms  of 
the  priorities,  he  was  pointing  out  that 
the  sonic  boom  could  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  human  health  and  the  other 
elements  that  could  affect  human  health 
adversely. 

Is  the  Senator  aware  of  the  fact  that 
this  year  we  are  asked  to  spend  1390 
million  for  the  SST,  which  could  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  human  health,  and  a 
total  of  1350  millloa,  that  is  all,  from  the 
Federal  Oovemment  to  try  to  find  a  cure 
for  cancer? 

In  other  words,  we  are  spending  very 
nearly  as  much  on  the  SST  that  could 
injure  human  health,  when  no  one  Is  ad- 
mitting that  It  will  help  or  cure  any  ill- 
ness, any  sick  child,  or  any  sick  persoQ, 
yet  we  are  spending  only  a  little  bit  mne. 


defects  In  the  systems,  and  structural  fatigue 
la  In  tlie  flrat  place  dependent  upon  numbers 
of  flights;  this  being  particularly  pronounced 
with  respect  to  the  B8T  due  to  the  severe 
aerodynamic  heating  cycle  during  each  su- 
personic flight. 

The  Implications  of  thaae  facts  are  easily 
Uluitrated  for  the  Important  North  AUan- 
tic  routes.  Whereas  the  subsonic  Jet  easUy 
makes  2  single  flights  per  day,  it  seems  hardly 
possible  for  the  SST  to  average  more  than 

__    3  single  flights.  But  even  If  we  optlmlstlcftUy 

coastal   areas  will   be  Incompanblv  Ereat/^     assume  an  average  of  S.6  single  flights  per 
than  that  caused  by  the  spOTadlo  iMUbarv      *•*"■  "^  *°^''  °'^^  ^  (3-6/e=)  M%  of  the 

nn«MMn«.  T.,  .». ^, r  ...  '      number  of  flights  (6)    that  the  asT  ahouUl 

be  able  to  make  In  order  to  be  sufficiently 
productive  for  competing  with  subsonic  Jets. 
Purthermcre  the  CTTiortisatlon  time  for  the 
SST  la  aasumed  to  Ifi  years  Instead  of  the 
10  or  13  years  applied  for  subsonlcs.  But  3.S 
single  flights  per  day  over  the  Atlantic,  to 
be  compared  with  3  for  the  subsonic  Jet, 
means  that  the  SST  "consumes"  Its  service 
life  at  a  (3£/l=)  I.7S  times  taster  rate.  Im- 
plying that  the  total  usable  service  life  of 
the  SST,  counted  m  yean,  would  be  corre- 
spondingly shorter.  Thla  calls  for  an  amorti- 
sation time  for  the  88T  of  (ll/l  75=)  6J 
years,  rather  than  the  IS  years  assumed.  In 
reality  It  would  be  wise  to  reduce  the  amor- 
tization time  for  the  8ST  still  more,  say  to 
S  years,  because  the  aerodynamic  heating  la 
likely  to  make  each  flight  relatively  more  ex- 
haustive than  Is  the  case  for  the  "cold"  sub- 
nonlc  aircraft. 

Against  theee  observations  wm  prolMibly 
be  objected  that  the  structure  and  systems 
of  the  SST^  will  be  sujected  to  endurance 
testa  to  verify  about  the  same  service  life 
In  hours  of  flight  as  for  subsonic  Jeta  (some 
60.000  hours) .  Thla  ImpUes  a  requirement  of 
a  safe  and  reasonably  maintenance -cheap 
life  of  the  SST  which,  counted  In  number 
of  flights,  has  to  be  no  leie  than  (16/11  i  3.6/ 
3  =  )  3JS  times  longer  than  the  life  of  sub- 
sonic Jeta  (correepondlng  to  their  average 
amortization  time  of  11  years).  TlUs  would 
seem  Unpoealble  to  achieve — without  an  In- 
crease In  design  weight  that  reducea  the  pay- 
load  to  aero — even  If  the  BST  were  not  sub- 
jected to  aerodynamic  heating.  The  severe 


operations.  In  the  most  "critical"  aieaa,  eouth 
Long  Island.  Kova  Scotia  and  Ireland,  where 
the  sea  traffic  la  dense,  the  SST  boom  fre- 
quency will  be  o<  the  order  60  per  dav  or 
more. 

To  sum  up.  the  eST  ovtraaa  booms  will 
cause  aevare  dlaturbance.  fright  and  even 
rlska  of  acoldente  to  people  at  sea.  The  In- 
cessant and  Intense  SST  booma  will  also  In 
all  likelihood  have  jertoia  egecU  on  mart- 
time  wUdltte,  In  particular  some  kinds  of 
seablrds  In  the  breeding  seastoca. 

Olearty,  the  burden  of  prtxrf  that  these 
harms  and  hazarda  are  acceptable  reets  with 
the  SST  Inveators.  Thay  should  wlthont 
further  delay  carry  out  adequate  boom  tests 
oier  sea  under   Intematlonai   obeervaUons. 

The  nimiber  one  SST  boom  research  topic 
la  of  great  importance  foe  people  at  sea  and 
for  all  shipping  and  flahlng  naOona.  It  la 
clearly  also  In  the  best  mtereet  of  all  SST 
mveetora,  Including  potential  8BT  alrlmee. 
becauae  of  the  prospect  (which  even  they 
mu«  recognize  as  a  posalUllty)  of  a  later 
economic  dizaater:  That  of  having  to  scrap 
oil  tlio  numerous  SSTs  in  service  at  a  future 
potnt  of  time  when  the  detrimental  effaota  of 
the  Increasingly  frequent  oversea  booms 
reaches  an  Intolerathlo  level,  such  tliat  a 
ban  on  supersonic  oversea  flights  Is  Irreslzt- 
Ibly  demanded  and  enforced. 

The  deOdency  In  prodturtton  eoonomy  of 
the  t7B.  SST  Is  Illustrated  by  InvasUgatlons 
by  two  consultants  to  PAA.  Production  (m- 
cludlng  developmenl)  cost  per  SST  M  num- 
bers built  u  compared  with  airline  damand 
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hutizig  &Q(l  oooU&e  cycle  of  each  flight 
makes  tbe  requUefflent  or  %  Mrrtce  Ufa  3^ 
times  longer  than  that  of  "cold"  subaoolc 
JeU  completAly  unatt&lzwble.  It  la  to  demand 


ADd  the  prospective  SST  buyers  will  get 
Qo  proof  about  the  real  usable  serrloe  life 
of  the  SST  until  many  years  after  Che  pur- 
cbasea.  because  of  the  excepUonally  loug 
times  required  lor  fatigue  and  endurance 
testa  when  a  boating  cycle  must  be  applied' 
for  each  simulated  flight. 

The  great  deflctency  in  the  productlrlty 
of  the  SSTs  and  the  shortness  of  their  usable 
service  life  will  result  in  much  hlgber  oper- 
ating costs  than  for  subaonics.  Theoretl- 
oaUy  the  Increase  could  be  covered  by  a  high 
SST  fare  surcharge.  But  In  practice  even  a 
moderate  surcharge  would  scare  away  prac- 
tically all  potential  SST  passengers.  Why 
should  they  pay  even  a  moderate  surcharge 
for  gaining  a  couple  of  ^ours  over  the  At- 
lantic when  It  then  usually  takes  several 
da^a  to  adjust  to  the  new  local  time  and  be 
fit  for  work  or  tourism? 

It  follows  that  "sea-UmJted"  SST  operaUon 
is  bound  to  result  In  enormciuc  los&es.  This 
haa.  however,  not  been  recognized  In  the 
SST  market  analyses  whlcb  all  assume  s  good 
return  on  Investments.  Clearly,  the  demand 
for  88T5  will  fall  down  drastically  once  the 
prospective  SST  alrhnee  fully  recognlxe  tbe 
magnitude  of  the  losses. 

Quantitative  asseesment  of  tbe  looses,  both 
In  production  and  operation,  should  be  of 
great  Importance  also  for  the  oversea  sonic 
boom  Issue,  because  tbe  result  would  un- 
doubtedly contribute  to  solving  tbe  boom 
problem  by  discouraging  many  airlines  from 
buying  SSTs — and  this  might  even  lead  8ST- 
engaged  governments  to  terminate  thelr 
projects.  Reiearch  on  the  economic  viattiltty 
of  t/t«  BST  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  aa 
urgent  SST  boom  research  topic  In  s  broad- 
ened sense. 

Tbe  only  sensible  thing  to  do  m  tbe  present 
dilemma  would  be  to  stop  further  invest- 
ments in  SST  developments  until  adequate 
oversea  boom  tests  and  economic  studies  have 
been  made.  Tbe  weight  of  the  "investments 
already  made"  argument  is,  however,  so 
heavy — and  gaining  momentum  so  r^ldly 
now  that  BST  hardware  is  being  produced— 
that  it  would  be  over-<^tlmlstlc  to  believe 
In  a  "moratorium".  We  must  count  with 
oversea  SST  operation  becoming  a  reality. 

But  then,  when  tbe  losses  to  tbe  SST  air- 
lines have  become  very  great  and  tbe  "SST 
governments"  And  that  tbe  airline  demand 
for  saa-Umlted  887^  is  much  below  expecta- 
tions, these  SST  investors  will  be  severely 
tempted  to  request  permlsalon  to  fly  super- 
aoolcally  over  land — ^to  begin  with  ov«r 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

To  resist  such  requests,  by  oonflrmatlon  be- 
yond any  doubt  that  the  SST  boom  Is  far  too 
severe  for  being  acceptatble  over  land,  some 
further  overland  boom  research  should  be 
carried  out  and  be  concentrated  on  topics 
that  are  "critical"  with  respect  to  tbe  maxi- 
mum acceptable  boom  tnteoslty.  In  particular 
sleep  disturbance. 

Such  reaearcb  la.  in  fact,  a  matter  of  great 
urgency,  not  because  present  knowledge  is 
inaruflMent — «a  shown  In  this  report  and 
stated  above  tbe  boom  testa  already  made  as 
well  as  previous  research  about  sleep  disturb- 
anoe  due  to  very  weak  noise  etlmull  clearly 
Imply  that  the  SST  boom  would  be  at  least 
10  times  too  severe  for  being  aoeeptahle  over 
land — but  because  this  knowledge  has  appar- 
ently not  been  recognised,  or  deemed  aa  oon- 
vlnclng  proof,  by  all  the  BST-engnged  parties. 
And  It  la  those  partlea  that  without  further 
delay  need  to  know,  for  their  deelslons  In 
the  near  future,  wliether  or  not  there  are 
any  chanoea  at  all  of  boom-productng  SST 
operation  over  Land  being  permitted  in  the 
distant  future. 
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Thla  plaa  for  conduction  of  extended  boom 
sleep-disturbance  research  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible must,  however,  not  be  misinterpreted 
to  mean  that  those  governments  which  have 
not  yet  decided  on  their  overland  SST  boom 
policies  should  postpone  the  decisions  until 
this  research  la  finished.  It  U,  on  the  con- 
trary, highly  important  that  theee  stUl  un- 
decided governments  formulate  their  boom 
policies  very  soon  In  order  to  oontnbute  to 
an  unambiguous  plctLire  of  the  prucpecta 
and  conditions  for  overland  SST  operation 
as  a  baals  for  further  decisions  on  tbe  part 
of  the  SST  InveetoTB.  Aa  existing  knowledge 
about  the  effects  of  overland  booms  has  been 
deemed  sufficient  by  those  couninea,  includ- 
ing tbe  USA  and  England,  which  have  already 
formulated  their  boom  policies,  it  should  be 
sufficient  also  for  the  remaining  oountnee. 

That  ends  the  very  interesting,  and  I 
think  problem-posing,  if  not  problem- 
solving,  Lundberg  report. 

A  second  category  of  objections  to 
proceedings  with  funding  for  the  SST 
prototype  program  is  concerned  with 
the  economic  aspects  of  the  ventiu-e.  The 
SST  will  be  expensive,  and  Its  purchase 
by  airlines  would  follow  massive  invest- 
ments in  jumbo  subsonic  craft  that  have 
revolutionized  air  transportation.  Ac- 
cording to  recent  accounts,  the  airlines 
already  are  financially  hard-pressed. 

In  the  Washington  Evening  Star  for 
December  12.  1970,  Stephen  M.  Aug 
wrote  that  tbe  12  malor  airlines  In  the 
United  States  anticipate  a  loss  this  year 
of  $123  mllUon.  His  story  Indicates  that 
oiUy  four  domesUc  air  carriers  expect 
to  make  a  profit  this  year.  But  this  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  bad  news.  The 
Air  Transport  Association  estimates  that 
losses  in  1971  will  rise  to  $192  million  and 
in  1972  will  reach  $279  million. 

Mr.  Aug's  story  deals  with  tills  subject 
in  some  more  detail,  and  I  think  It  goes 
Into  the  very  interesting  sltiiation  of  the 
current  financial  dilemma  of  the  airlines. 
He  writes: 

TwwLVK   ArauMEs   Put   Loss   This  Teak   at 

•1S3  Mn.ij;oN 

(By  Stephen  M.  Aug ) 

Tbe  la  major  airlines  in  the  United  States 
anticipate  a  loas  this  year  totaling  tias  mil- 
lloa and,  for  the  flrst  time  in  memory,  a 
decline  In  traffic  grovrtb. 

The  predictions  were  made  today  by  the 
Air  Transport  Aseociatton,  a  trade  organisa- 
tion that  repraaents  tbe  scheduled  airlines. 
Asaoclatiou  officials  said  tbe  material  made 
public  today  was  substanUally  what  was  re- 
ported privately  yesterday  by  airline  industry 
Ifaders  In  a  briefing  for  government  officials 
at  the  IJepartment  of  Transportation. 

Of  the  12  major  airlines,  whose  operations 
ncoount  for  about  90  percent  of  the  total 
traffic  flow  among  U.S.  schedule  airllnea,  only 
four  are  expected  to  make  a  profit  this  year — 
predicted  at  •134  mJlllon. 

ATA  did  not  Identify  the  four  airlines,  but 
they  are  Eastern,  Northwest,  Delta  and  Con- 
UnentaL 

EICBT    KZPBCT    LOSSBB 

The  other  eight,  expected  to  ahow  a  loss 
totaling  cas?  million,  ore  TWA,  National, 
American,  United,  Western,  Northeast,  Bran- 
ilf  and  Pan  American. 

The  anticipated  1970  lose  predicted  for  tbe 
12  laat  July  was  116  mlUlon.  But  Instead  of 
oontinulng  growth  In  airline  traffic,  the  laat 
six  months  have  shown  a  decline  from  laat 
year  and  lessee  have  plunged  deeper. 

George  W.  James,  ATA  senior  vice  presi- 
dent for  economics  and  fiiiance.  aaid  in  his 
statement  that  domestic  traJDo  for  the  13 


months  of  thla  year  wlU  be  about  one  percent 
less  than  last  year. 

The  ATA,  basing  Its  flgurea  on  material 
BuppUed  by  the  individual  airlines,  said  the 
la  major  carriers  would  probably  operate  at 
a  loss  next  year  of  (192  million,  and  at  a  loss 
of  •aTfi  million  In  1973.  EarUer  the  pre4licted 
loaeea  were  MfiS  milUon  in  1971  and  »413 
mlUlon  In  1972. 

The  aaaociatlon  propoeed  aevaral  poaalble 
solutions  to  the  airllnee*  "critical  wn>nj-^»i 
situation." 

It  aaid  the  airUnea  "believe  the  moat  Im- 
mediate and  eaaential  atep  la  a  general  up- 
ward adjustment  In  the  fare  level." 

The  association  aaid  the  industry  already 
has  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  cut  loaaes. 
These  include  reductions  in  advertising,  pas- 
senger aervlcea,  research  and  development, 
future  InvesUnen::  and  employment.  The 
airlines  this  year  have  furlougbed  nearly 
7,000  workers,  tbe  ATA  said. 

The  companies  also  cut  back  on  Olghta, 
with  the  result  that  there  were  less  fre- 
quent fllghta  In  the  1,000  largest  city  pairs 
last  month  than  there  were  in  November. 
1MB.  Tlie  airllnee  aee  further  outbacks  In 
service. 

They  also  auggeated  to  government  lead- 
ers at  yesterday's  meeting  that  Bupplam.en- 
tal  airllnea  "ahould  not  be  aUowed  to  en- 
croach further  Into  scheduled  service  mar- 
kets and  the  regulations  governing  their 
acttntlea  ahould  be  tightened  and  en- 
forced." 


The  Industry  also  considers  mergers  to  be 
another  possible  avenue  to  improved  profits. 

Jamea  aald,  '-There  is  also  a  need  through- 
out government  to  bring  into  its  decision- 
making process  a  general  awareness  of  tbe 
serious  financial  plight  of  the  airlines." 

James  aaid  that  tbe  •iga  mllUon  loea  an- 
antlcipated  for  next  year  could  be  turned 
into  a  llOO  million  profit  with  a  5.1  percent 
Increaae  In  average  revenuea  per  passenger 
mUe.  But  he  added  Chat  In  order  for  the  air- 
llnea to  earn  at  the  rau  of  profit  of  10.6 
percent  aUowed  by  the  CAB,  the  13  major 
airllnea  woxild  need  nearly  $1  billion  of  pre- 
tax profits . 

Deaplte  defldta  predicted  for  the  next  two 
years,  the  ATA  sees  a  five  percent  increase 
in  domestic  airline  traffic  next  year  and 
15  percent  more  intemauonal  travel. 

Jamea  showed  how  profits  of  the  airlines 
have  been  steadily  shrinking  In  the  past  four 
years.  Por  tbe  13  major  Unea.  a  Mia  million 
profit  was  reported  in  I9S7.  By  1068  It  had 
declined  to  taes  mllUon,  and  laet  year  gl47 
million — for  a  rate  of  return  of  about  one 
percent. 

Mr.  President,  moving  onto  another 
issue  that  Is  meshed  Into  the  SST  con- 
troversy, I  would  like  to  mention,  of 
course,  that  the  Senate's  decision  on  the 
SST  prototype  funding  was,  as  we  all 
know,  to  delete  that  item  from  the  DOT 
Appropriation  bill. 

The  Senate's  decision  on  the  SST  pro- 
totype funding  was,  as  we  all  know,  to 
delete  the  item  from  the  appropriations 
bill.  Following  that  action,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  December  8,  1970.  ad- 
dressed in  an  editorial  the  third  category 
of  objections  to  continued  fundiiig  of  the 
SST  prototype  program— the  question 
of  priorities  and  values. 

I  think  It  Is  one  of  the  best  editorials 
that  I  have  read  on  this  subject,  and  I 
should  like  to  read  It  now : 

Th«  SST:   What — Wa  Rkput— Is  the 
HtnaT? 

The  Bouae  now  haa  an  c^ptHlunlty  to  nail 
down  rather  more  tlgbtly  the  Senate's  de- 
dalon  last  week  to  deny  further  funds  for 
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th«  prodiictlon  of  two  prototype  supenonlc 
tmnaporu  (SSTs).  Specincally.  the  lower 
cbamber  will  be  voting — probably  today — on 
a  motion  by  Representative  Tatee  which 
would  reverse  an  e&rller  House  vote  In  lavor 
of  the  project  and  Instruct  the  House  dele- 
gates to  follow  the  Senate's  lead  when  the 
iBSue  cocnee  before  a  Joint  Hotue-Senate 
conference.  Since  the  Houbc  originally  up- 
held the  3ST  by  only  a  margin  of  lOa  to  M. 
there  Is  a  very  real  pToq>ect  of  a  revereal 
now;  some  18  senators  have  reversed  their 
poution  over  the  pa«t  year,  and  we  hope  that 
at  least  ae  many,  or  more.  House  members 
wui  take  a  bard  look  at  the  nature  of  that 
Senate  vote  and  do  the  eame. 

Ft>r  that  woe  no  Idle  expression  of  narrow 
interests  or  shallow  sentiment  on  the  Sen- 
ate's part;  It  wa«,  In  Its  way,  almost  an 
e'xploGlon  of  public  concern,  as  surprlstng  to 
the  backers  of  the  move  as  It  was  apparently 
shocking  to  the  supporters  of  the  SST.  What 
had  been  "too  close  to  call"  turned  Into  a 
cocnfCMTtable,  thoroughly  bipartisan  &3  to  41 
ma,Jorlty  and  What  It  said  was  that  some- 
where out  there,  away  from  the  corporate 
boardrooms  and  the  offices  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  and  the  corridors 
of  Congress,  a  lot  of  people  care  more  about 
the  qiiallty  of  life  and  the  nation's  urgent 
economic  and  social  needs  than  they  do 
about  breakfasting  in  London  and  New  York 
al  roughly  the  same  time  oa  the  same  day. 
It  va*  a  popular  exprnslon  of  national  con- 
cern, and  the  tiragedy  of  It  la  that  the  admin- 
istration, with  its  characteristics  combatlve- 
ness  and  quick  sense  of  challenge,  couldn't 
see  It.  apparently  doesn't  even  suspect  It.  and 
can  think,  of  nothing  better  th&n  to  strike 
blindly  back  with  the  customary  overkill. 

One  result  is  that  the  President's  statement 
In  response  to  the  Senate  vote,  rather  like 
hiB  comments  in  response  to  the  Carawell 
vote,  becomes  by  Its  dlsingenuousnees.  not 
to  say  downright  deception,  an  argument 
agatrut  his  cause.  The  Senate's  action,  he 
said,  iB  a  "devastating  mistake"  because, 
among  other  things,  tt  will  mean  the  loss 
"of  at  least  ISO.OOO  Jobs";  As  Senator  Prox- 
mlre  has  pointed  out,  there  Is  no  way  to 
reach  that  figure  unless  by  counting  In  all 
the  workers  that  might  be  Involved  In  full 
production  of  SSTs  over  the  next  10  years 
which  is  a  long  way  ahead  to  look.  In  terms 
of  the  aeronautics  Industry;  that  tndiietry 
has  Its  troubles  and  its  centers,  such  as 
Seattle,  surely  have  theirs.  But  they  are 
troubles  related  to  deeper  malaises;  accord- 
ing to  the  Boeing  people,  leas  than  5.0O0  of 
thelT  workers  are  Involved  with  the  SST  as 
of  now. 

Mr.  Nixon  would  have  us  believe  that  it 
will  cost  •277  mllUon  to  terminate  the  SST 
contract,  without  bothering  to  add  that  over 
•80  minton  of  this  sum  Is  not  taxpayers' 
money  but  paymento  which  the  alrllnw  have 
handed  over  as  an  "advance"  of  sorts  on 
fature  SSTs  and  that  $106  million  of  It  Is 
money  that  already  has  been  spent.  The 
President  would  have  ua  believe,  on  the  one 
hand  that  the  funds  In  question  will  build 
only  two  prototype  aircraft  which  can't  do 
much  noise  or  pollution  damage  by  them- 
selves, and  that  on  the  other  hand  It  would 
t>e  a  sin  emd  a  shame  not  to  prees  on  when 
we  hare  already  spent  sc  much  (nearly  •BOO 
million)  and  he  cant  have  It  both  ways.  If 
It  Is  a  aln  not  to  press  on  now.  It  vUI  be 
doubly  BO  when  the  prototypes  are  In  band. 
when  the  claim  win  be  that  we  have  to  go 
Into  production  and  never  mind  the  noLw  or 
the  pollution  threat,  because  look  at  what  we 
have  invested  In  them  up  to  now. 

So  these  prototypes  cannot  be  counted  as 
pure  and  innocent,  for  they  wUl  In  the  nature 
of  things  become  a  powerful  new  argument 
for  full  production  of  a  monster  fleet  of 
BfiT»  with  a  frankly  unknown — and  at  this 
point  unknowable — potential  for  fouling  the 
upper  atmosphere  and  working  dangerous 
cUmatIc  chaziges  and  encroaching  upon  otu- 


lives  with  deafening  noise  and  damaging 
aonle  booms.  And  all  this  for  what  baa  to  be 
counted  a  striking  example  of  marginal  util- 
ity gained — a  few  hours  faster  flying  across 
the  oceans  which  may  not  even  be  a  few 
hours.  When  you  have  built  new  airports  and 
located  them  a  decent  distance  from  popula- 
tion concentrations,  the  time  saved  super- 
sonlcally  In  the  air  may  well  be  spent  on  the 
ground.  In  a  taxi  or  an  airport  limousine. 

So  we  say  again:  what's  the  hurry,  either 
to  cross  the  oceans  or  to  build  the  SST7  The 
President  would  have  us  believe.  Anally,  that 
we  might  as  well  hurry  because  other* — ^the 
French  and  the  British  and  the  Russians — 
are  going  ahead  anyway.  And  our  answer  Is 
that  la  not  necessarily  true.  The  Russians 
Will  have  trouble  marketing  their  product  In 
any  case.  And  Ube  British  and  the  French 
could  well  prove  a  lot  more  receptive  than 
you  might  suspect  to  a  demonstration  of 
American  leadership,  in  a  new  direction  and 
founded  gn  a  new  sense  of  values  which  Is 
responsive  to  new  and  genuinely  urgent  hu- 
man needs. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Prefildent.  wlU 

the  Senator  yield  with  reference  to  that 
editorial? 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand,  It 
was  an  editorial  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing also  that  this  is  the  first  time  the  Post 
came  out  against  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, though  Herblock  has  had  a  number 
of  cartoons  that  have  contributed  very 
greatly  to  an  evaluation,  as  I  would  look 
at  it.  or  a  critical  appraisal  of  the  super- 
sonic transport.  But  this  is  the  filrst  time 
the  Washington  Post  came  out  flatly 
against  it:  and  I  thought  it  was  a  su- 
perb editorial. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  In  response  to  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I  thought  it  was 
one  of  the  best  that  I  had  read  in  the  en- 
tire area,  and  almost  every  large  news- 
paper in  the  country  has  editorialized  on 
this  subject  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

To  indicate  my  interest  in  the  editorial 
and  the  way  It  succinctly  summed  up  the 
issues.  I  imdertook  to  read  it  at  this  time. 
I  believe  the  Senator  is  correct  that  this 
Is  the  first  time  the  Post  had  editorial- 
ized on  this  issue. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Since  that  editorial 
was  written,  there  has  been  an  Interest- 
ing new  development  in  the  House  situa- 
tion. That  editorial  was  a  kind  of  pitch 
for  House  support  for  our  position  against 
the  SST,  and,  of  course,  we  did  not  get 
that  majority  support,  in  my  view  in  part 
at  least  because  they  did  not  get  a  chanoe 
to  vote  directly  on  the  SST;  their  vote 
was  a  matter  of  instructing  the  confer- 
ees, which  Is  somewhat  different. 

But  a  most  encouraging  development, 
from  my  point  of  view.  Is  that  Repre- 
sentative Henry  Reuss  conducted  a  poll 
of  the  newly  elected  Representatives  who 
will  take  ofBce  when  we  come  back  Jan- 
uary 21.  and  he  was  successful  in  obtain- 
ing answers  from  a  very  large  majority 
of  those  newly  elected  Representatives; 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  answers  he  re- 
ceived. If  those  newly  elected  Represent- 
atives had  been  voting  instead  of  the  lame 
ducks,  those  who  have  been  defeated,  the 
SST  would  have  lost  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  even  on  the  Instruction 
motion,  which,  of  course,  is  a  harder 


motion  for  those  who  oppose  the  SST  to 
win  on. 

This  indicates  two  things  to  me.  It 
means  a  different  situation  for  us  In  the 
future,  that  we  will  be  in  a  stronger  posi- 
tion next  year,  but  it  also  means  that 
when  the  people  have  an  opportunity,  it 
is  hard  to  know  what  people  are  thinking 
on  various  issues,  but  when  they  had  a 
chance  to  vote  between  a  representative 
who  :avored  the  SST  and  one  who  did 
not,  they  voted,  on  the  basis  of  the  moat 
recent  election,  in  favor  of  those  candi- 
dates who  opposed  the  SST;  and  I  think 
that  development  adds  strength  to  the 
very  fine  editorial  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri has  just  read. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  had  not  heard,  frankly, 
of  Representative  Reuss'  survey  of  the 
incoming  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. It  is,  I  think,  heartwarming 
to  have  those  facts,  and  to  look  forward 
to  a  brighter  future  day,  although.  In 
my  Judgment,  and  I  think  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  are  willing 
to  reconcile  this  matter  in  this  session  of 
Congress,  without  having  to  wait  on  It 
for  another  session  of  Congress  to  remedy 
what  we  ought  to  be  doing  here  now. 

I  have  one  other  article  I  should  like  to 
read,  and  I  think  this  will  be  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, who  has  joined  us  in  the  Cham- 
ber, because  he  brought  this  article  to  my 
attention.  I  ttiink  that  in  Its  own  way  it 
sums  up  as  cogenUy  as  possible  the  pic- 
ture we  find  with  respect  to  the  SST.  This 
is  not  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Post,  which  one  might  have  predicted, 
based  on  the  past  track  record  of  those  in 
opposition  to  the  SST,  nor  is  it  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  or  the  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch.  Rather,  this  is  a  column 
by  Mr.  James  J.  KUpatrick,  who  has 
joined  many  other  Americans  who  ques- 
tion the  need  for  the  SST.  In  his  column, 
published  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  earlier  this  year,  Mr.  KUpatrick  re- 
viewed the  arguments  for  and  against  the 
SST  and  came  down  on  the  side  of  those 
who  favor  discontinuing  funding  for  the 
SST  prototype  program. 

Mr.  KUpatrick  s  thoughts  on  the  pro- 
gram are  as  follows.  The  article  is  en- 
titled "Who  Needs  The  SST?  Not  the 
Airlines  or  the  Public."  Mr.  KUpatrick 
writes; 

Secretary  of  TransportaUon  John  A.  Volpa, 
speaking  for  the  President,  last  WMk  re- 
newed the  administration's  appeal  for  funds 
to  continue  work  on  ths  superaonlo  transport 
plane. 

The  appeal  contained  at  least  a  ilsmi  snml 
quaver  of  desperation.  "Hie  aviation  iadua- 
try  is  essential  to  our  nation."  Volps  sAld. 
If  the  SST  should  be  dropped,  "then  In  six 
or  seven  years  you  would  have  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  employees  laid  off  and  an  aviation 
Industry  that  would  go  to  pot." 

Volpe  also  renewec:  a  ntunber  of  oth«r 
arguments  In  support  of  the  SST:  Ita  sale 
would  help  our  balance  of  payments.  A  suc- 
cessful SST  would  boost  American  prestige. 
And  as  lor  the  problem  of  the  plane's  sonic 
boom,  there  would  be  no  problem.  The  plane 
would  never  be  permitted  to  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds  over  land.  He  concluded  by  contend- 
ing that  if  the  United  States  falls  in  the 
supersonic  field,  France,  England  and  Russia 
will  pick  up  the  marbles. 
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A. more  specloiu  lln«  oT  reuozung  Beldom 
has  b««n  aAaembled.  For  ihe  taxpayers  to 
Invest  another  •280  million  In  thin  venture — 
and  that  Is  the  sum  to  be  asked  this  week — 
would  be  a  throwing  of  good  money  after 
bad  boondoggles.  Do  we  learn  nothttlg  from 
such  wretched  experiences  as  the  military 
Fill?  Do  we  ever  examine  all  the  Impllca- 
tloDs  of  "progiesa?" 

The  SST  does  not  represent  a  change  In 
kind.  In  the  fashion  of  Jet  planes  replacing 
prop  Jobs.  It  Is  only  a  change  In  degree:  It 
wm  fly  faster  than  one  of  the  new  747b. 
That  Is  the  sole  advantage  claimed  for  It. 

Except  tor  speed,  the  3ST  offers  not  a  single 
advantage  In  range,  comfort,  passenger  vol- 
ume, proflts.  safety,  ease  of  handling — none 
of  these.  And  unlike  the  747,  which  the  In- 
dustry developed  at  ita  own  expense,  the 
SST  would  ooet  the  taxpayers  a  fortune  In 
subsidies  unlikely  ever  to  be  recouped. 

Who  needs  the  SST?  Well,  the  Boeing 
Company,  out  m  Seattle,  needs  the  SST. 
But  surely,  with  deference  to  the  great  State 
of  Washington,  something  more  than  this  is 
required.  Who  else  needs  the  SST? 

Not  the  traveling  public.  Relatively  speak- 
ing, only  a  handful  of  passengers  could  be 
expected  to  pay  the  supercharges  that  would 
be  required  to  make  the  SET  a  profitable 
operation.  In  theory,  an  SST  flying  flawlessly 
on  schedule  could  carry  100,000  passengers 
a  year:  aUowlng  for  leaUstlc  factors  of  down- 
time and  normal  loads,  the  number  is  prob- 
ably hall  that. 

Not  the  people  down  below.  Let  us  tzkit 
with  great  grains  of  salt  the  promise  that 
the  SST  would  "never"  be  permitted  to  fly 
over  the  U3.  mainland.  At  less  than  super- 
sonic speeds,  the  SST  Is  a  dead  loss;  it  offers 
no  advantages  whatever. 

But  when  It  flies  beyond  the  speed  of 
sound,  the  plane  leaves  a  destructive  path 
of  sonic  booms  behind.  Before  a  House  Ap- 
propriations subcommittee  grants  the  re- 
quested sum,  it  should  study  recent  reports, 
notably  from  France,  on  the  damage  this 
phenomenon  causes. 

It  becomes  increasingly  doubtful  that  even 
the  airline  Industry  needs  the  SST.  The 
latest  cost  projection  puts  the  cost  of  each 
supervonlc  transport  at  S60  million.  How 
do  you  recoup  that  capital  Investment?  Pan 
-  American,  our  largest  airline,  is  beginning 
to  wonder. 

In  February,  Aviation  Dally  and  Business 
Week  reported  some  highly  pessimistic  obser- 
vations by  Pan  Am's  president  Najeeb  Hala- 
by.  The  British-French  Concorde,  he  re- 
marked, may  wind  up  with  only  113  com- 
fortable seats. 

Its  tubelike  cabin  wUl  seem  cramped 
and  narrow  to  passengers  grown  accustomed 
to  the  airborne  Uvlng  rooms  of  the  747.  High 
ooets  per  seat-mile  indicate  poor  profits:  and 
U  there  is  one  thing  Pan  Am  does  not  need, 
IC  Is  a  new  plane  with  a  poor  profitability 
picture. 

Let  us  pauee;  The  overriding  question,  here 
and  in  many  other  areas  of  our  civllizeid  so- 
ciety, Is  the  extent  to  which  man  will  let 
himself  be  vlctlmlxed  by  his  own  machines. 
A  needless  surrender  of  values  to  speed  and 
noLse  isn't  progress.  It's  needless  surrender. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  SST  have  failed  to  dis- 
charge the  burden  of  proof  on  the  SST. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  discussions  on 
this  subject  we  ma;  have  made  some 
assumptions  that  paint  too  bleak  a  pros- 
pect for  the  SST.  1  doubt  that  the  action 
of  the  Senate  recently.  If  upheld  on  this 
occasion,  will  spell  the  death-knell  for 
all  American  SSTs,  I  believe  that  the 
private  sector  of  the  American  economy 
will  build  an  American  SST — Indeed,  the 
best,  fastest,  and  least  expensive  SST  In 
the  world — when  It  becomes  economical- 
ly and  technically  possible  to  build  such 


an  aircraft  that  will  operate  without  un- 
desirable environmental  effects.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  aluminum-skinned  Con- 
corde and  Russian  SST  can  put  those 
nations  so  far  ahead  of  us  that  we  will 
never  be  able  to  catch  up  with  them  with 
a  technologically  much  more  advanced 
American  SST.  I  doubt  the  airlines'  abil- 
ity to  pay  for  the  SST,  to  say  nothing  of 
their  willingness  to  buy  and  then  have 
it  compete  with  the  Jumbo  subsonic  car- 
riers on  which  the  airlines  already  carry 
heavy  indebtedness. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  too  many  un- 
resolved problems  and  too  many  unan- 
swered questions  to  let  the  conference 
report  on  this  appropriation  be  approved. 
Having  recently  spoken  clearly  and  def- 
initively on  this  iiisue,  the  Senate  must 
not  reverse  itself  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  lilANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  withhold  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  allow  me  to  obtain  the  floor 
in  my  own  right? 

Mr  EAGLETON.  I  yield  the  floor  to 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 


CLOTURE    MOTION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  motion  for  cloture  and  ask  to 
have  it  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clo- 
ture motion  having  been  presented.  Uie 
clerk  will  read  It. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ci.OTtrBX  UonoN 
We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  In  aooord- 
anoe  with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXTT  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  adopt  the  cotnference  report  on  HJI. 
17765,  fiscal  11^71  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies: 

Hugh  Scott,  BaasT  CSolowstzx,  Mock 
Oaavxt.  Howsao  Bakxs,  HsmiT  JscK- 
BON.  WaaaaH  Magnusoh,  HXNar  BXLL- 

MON.       RSCiSMLD      SCUWKDtXS,       ROUXST 
D01.E.  Edwaxo  W.  BBOOKX. 

Bob  Paciewooo.  Ted  Stzvxns.  Jamzs  B. 
PxaaaON.  J.  Caixs  Bocgs.  Lke  MxrcsLr, 
QoaDo^  Aiaxyrr,  Paul  Fankxn,  Jxn- 
NiHGB  Randolph,  Danikl  Ihottts. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  before  -we 
reach  the  question  of  an  adjournment  or 
recess  motion  tonight,  I  should  like  to 
Indicate  that,  in  view  of  the  statement 
of  the  President  In  connection  with 
which  an  announcement  has  been  made 
of  the  possibility  of  a  special  session  on 
the  3d  of  January  1971,  which  I  per- 
sonally hope  will  not  by  any  means  be 
necessary,  and  which  is  certainly  not 
something  I  have  In  any  way  Initiated, 


I  would  hope  that  we  could  expedite  the 
business  of  the  Senate  further  by  recess- 
ing imtil  tomorrow,  Sunday  morning, 
and  also  consider  very  seriously  remain- 
ing In  session,  either  on  an  around-the- 
clock,  24-hour  basis,  or  on  a  very  late 
night  basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  this  is  no 
way  to  make  friends  or  influence  tieople. 
I  realize,  too.  that  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  leaders  to  make  suggestions  at 
times  which  can  be  highly  unpleasant: 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  transmit  this  mes- 
sage. It  is  my  obligation  to  request  it. 

It  Is  my  desire  that  we  hear  now  the 
desire  of  the  dlstUiguished  majority 
leader,  since  he  and  I  have  worked  all 
this  time  In  amity  and  concord  and  we 
must,  of  course,  continue  to  do  so  If 
we  are  to  conclude  the  necessary  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT,  With  the  consent  of  the 
majority  leader,  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Of  course. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  get  our  biulness  done 
as  much  as  anyone  else  does.  I  liave  been 
working  here  for  days  trying  to  get  con- 
sent agreements.  Every  Member  in  this 
Chamber  knows  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  pohtlcal  maneuvering  going 
on  so  far  as  the  so-called  guaranteed 
annual  Income  and  social  security 
amendments,  and  so  forth,  are  concerned. 

As  one  who  has  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  that  measure  over  tlie  months, 
worked  on  it,  and  stayed  in  this  Chamber 
diligently  I  will  be  here  Saturday  and 
if  necessary  on  Christmas  Day,  but  if 
the  Senate  Is  in  session  Simday  I  will 
not  be  present.  Take  whatever  action  Is 
desired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  response  to  the 
most  interesting  proposal  advanced  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  I  seem 
to  detect  the  voice  of  Jacob  but  the  hand 
of  Esau.  [Laughter.! 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Each  of  them  has  a  voU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Only  one  of  them 
has  a  vote  here  in  the  Senate,  though. 

So  far  as  all-night  sessions  are  con- 
cerned, the  answer  is  "No."  I  have  been 
majority  leader  for  10  years.  We  have 
never  bad  round-the-clock  sessions:  and 
unless  we  face  a  grave  national  emer- 
gency connected  with  the  security  of  this 
country,  I  would  not  anticipate  that  wc 
would. 

So  far  as  meetings  on  Sundays  arc 
concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing,  speak- 
ing personally,  to  meet  on  Sunday:  but 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  responsibility,  at 
this  late  date,  that  the  joint  leadership 
can  take  so  far  as  the  membership  of  this 
body  Is  concerned. 

I  note  that  the  President  has  stated, 
according  to  the  wire  service,  that  if  we 
do  not  have  a  vote  up  or  down  on  his  leg- 
islation by  midday  of  January  3,  1971, 
he  will  withhold  his  signature  to  the  res- 
olution which  was  sent  to  him  by  the 
Congress,  calling  for  a  convening  of  the 
next  Congress  on  January  21,  and  that 
we  would  thus  convene  at  noon  on  Janu- 
ary 3,  1971. 

I  believe  that  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship Included  such  an  option  In  Its 
statement  last  night  to  the  membership. 
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It  was  said  that  that  was  a  distinct  pos- 
slbUlty. 

If  that  Is  vbat  the  President  wants  to 
do,  that  of  course  Is  his  prlrllege,  to 
withhold  his  signature  from  the  resolu- 
tion; and  if  we  do  not  vote  whatever  he 
has  sent  up  by  midday  of  the  3d  of  Janu- 
ary to  call  us  back  Into  session.  I  would 
point  out  that  the  leadership — and  when 
I  say  the  leadership,  I  mean  the  Joint 
leadership — lias  been  doing  everything 
within  its  combined  power  to  face  up  to 
its  responsibility  and  to  bring  before  this 
body  the  legislative  proposals  which  the 
President  has  indicated  he  is  hitensely 
and  personally  interested  in. 

They  are:  The  conglomerate  paclcage 
containing  social  security,  the  family  as- 
sistance, and  trade  quotas  in  certain 
fields — shoes  and  textiles. 

We  have  been  doing  everything  we 
possibly  can  to  see  that  the  President  is 
given  every  consideration  achievable, 
and  some  which  are  possibly  nonachiev- 
able.  It  is  our  intention— and  again  I 
spealc  for  the  joint  leadership — to  stay 
with  this  bill  at  least  until  the  3d  of  Jan- 
uary at  midday,  to  see  If  it  cannot  be 
faced  up  to  and  disposed  of,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

Frankly,  I  have  no  personal  prefer- 
ence, but  I  would  Uke  to  see  the  Senate 
given  the  opportunity  to  express  its  will 
on  a  personal  basis,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned as  Senators  and,  on  a  collective 
basis,  so  far  as  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
and  as  an  institution  is  concerned. 

So  far  as  the  second  proposal  on  which 
the  President  places  great  stress,  namely, 
the  SST.  which  is  contained  In  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill,  ccmferences  are  now  going  on 
and  are  being  participated  in  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BisLx) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stehhis>,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PiioxiaaE),  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  PracY). 

I  cannot  say  that  they  are  making  any 
progress,  but  I  think  I  can  say  that  on 
the  basis  of  their  talking  alone,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  progress. 

Insofar  as  the  other  bills  are  con- 
cerned, namely,  the  authorization  bill  on 
the  President's  proposed  help  to  Cam- 
bodia, Vietnam,  Indonesia,  Korea,  Jor- 
dan, and  Lebanon — I  think  that  is  the 
group,  outside  of  the  Israel  credit  for 
$S00  million,  which  is  in  another  cate- 
gory— the  conferees,  I  understand,  are 
on  the  verge  of  coming  to  an  agreement 
and,  on  the  basis  of  meetings  held  in 
another  office  in  this  building,  this  agree- 
ment may  well  bring  about  a  satisfactory 
conclusion  of  the  dlfflcultics  which  con- 
front u.'i  In  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill,  in  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  In  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill. 

So  we  are  making  progress.  We  will  do 
the  best  we  can.  Every  proposal  made  by 
the  President  has  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  to  the  Senators  them- 
selves. We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  and 
we  will  continue  to  do  the  best  we  can. 
I  personally  am  willing  to  meet  to- 
morrow, if  that  is  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
but  the  Senate  will  have  to  let  me  know. 
I  am  not  going  to  place  the  question  be- 
fore this  body. 


I  am  willing  to  meet  on  New  Tear's 
Day,  if  that  is  the  will  of  the  Senate.  But 
I  will  not  be  the  one  to  tell  the  Senate 
or  to  suggest  to  Senators  that  they 
should  come  in  on  New  Year's  Day. 

The  President.  I  think,  only  suggested 
Sundays.  He  did  not  mention  New  Tear's 
Day.  There  is  a  possibility  we  will  have 
that  day  off. 

He  did  not  mention  Christmas.  I  as- 
sume that  he  would  like  us  to  be  around 
our  trees  as  we  hope  he  will  be  around 
his. 

As  far  as  round-the-clock  se^lons  are 
concerned,  the  answer  is  "No." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield  fur- 
ther?   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  see  two 
instances  where  we  might  clarify  mat- 
ters. 

I  agree  with  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  tias  said  about  our  joint 
efforts  to  bring  all  these  issues  to  a  vote. 
Surely  we  have  done  all  we  can  possibly 
do  within  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's indication  is  not  of  a  large  laundry 
list  or  even  of  a  moderate  shoppini^  list, 
but  a  very  limited  want  list  which,  as  I 
understand  it,  covers  the  approprlJation 
bill  on  which,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of 
progress  is  being  made  quite  rapidly  to- 
day, conference  reports,  and  on  the  ma- 
jor bill,  which  Is  the  pending  order  of 
business  this  afternoon. 

The  position  taken  by  the  President, 
therefore,  as  I  understand  it,  is  with  re- 
gard to  a  limited  number  of  items. 

Then  I  read  the  teletype  and  I  note 
that  instead  of  the  President's  saying — 
and  I  think  this  was  simply  an  uninten- 
tional oversight  on  the  part  of  the  ma- 
jority leader — that  he  would  withhold 
his  signature  from  the  joint  resolution 
providing  for  the  convening  of  Congress 
on  January  21,  he  was  considering  the 
withholding  of  his  signature. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  would  yield  at  that  point,  I  am 
delighted  to  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  knowing 
that  every  single  word  counts  now,  and 
trying  to  And  any  placatory  phrases  I 
can  discover  in  view  of  the  continuing 
impasse,  I  wanted  to  mention  that. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  majority  lead- 
er pointed  out  the  number  of  meetings 
going  on. 

I  know  that  various  knights  errant  of 
yesterday  are  no  longer  as  errant  to- 
night as  they  were  yesterday.  There  Is  a 
mood  of  amity  and  concord — and  that 
Is  good — on  the  appropriations  bill. 

We  may  find  ourselves  very  shortly  in 
agreement  with  the  other  body  so  that 
we  may  be  talking  about  something  that 
is  not  going  to  happen. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  Is  en- 
tirely concerned  to  be  cooperative.  I  have 
had  some  discussions  on  the  fainlly  as- 
sistance plan  with  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware and  with  others.  We  are  certainly 
anxious  that  some  fair  and  just  resolu- 
tion be  accomplished.  However,  essen- 
tial to  that  fairness  Is  the  full  opi>ortu- 
nlty  for  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to  be 
fully  heard  as  to  his  views.  And  I  want 
that  statement  to  appear  in  the  Ricord. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pns. 
Ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  noticed  that  In  the  President's 
suggestions  for  action  at  this  session  are 
the  so-called  guaranteed  annual  Income, 
more  development  funds  for  the  super- 
sonic transport,  a  quota  on  textile  im- 
ports—which vrill  cost  the  consumers 
more  money — larger  social  security 
benefits,  vital  appropriation  billa— all  of 
which  are  spending  proposals. 

I  am  a  little  concerned  that  there  is 
no  emphasis  placed  on  the  need  for 
revenue-producing  measures,  such  as  the 
excise    tax    extension. 

I  can  appreciate  the  political  expedi- 
ency of  putting  emphasis  on  the  spend- 
ing programs.  However,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  has  discussed  with  the  Pres- 
ident why  this  bill  was  Ignored. 

These  revenue-producing  measures 
are  matters  of  great  national  concern. 
I  am  greatly  concerned  with  the  trend 
that  we  have  of  Inflation  now  and  In  the 
years  ahead. 

When  we  realize  that  we  are  headed 
for  a  $15  billion  to  a  $20  billion  deficit 
this  year  I  am  concerned  that  this  bill 
was  omitted  from  the  list  of  important 
legislation. 

Was  that  discussed  at  the  'White  House, 
or  was  that  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
measures  that  could  go  over?  I  certainly 
hope  not. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  it  were 
up  to  the  Senator  from  Permsylvanla,  I 
would  favor  paying  for  these  items 
within  the  fiscal  provisions  which  Con- 
gress should,  and  certainly  ultimately 
must,  provide. 

So  far  as  the  administration  is  con- 
cerned, the  Senator  knows  that  there 
may  be  some  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence on  this  on  Monday.  I  wotild  rather 
defer  any  discossion  in  depth  untS  that 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  raise  that  question  becauae 
imless  we  take  some  action  In  this  session 
the  excise  taxes  on  telephones  and  auto- 
mobiles go  off  on  Decemt)er  31.  This 
would  represent  a  substantial  loss  at 
revenue. 

I  am  somewhat  concerned  that  we 
have  to  wait  until  Monday  to  find  out  the 
position  of  the  administration. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  recognize  that,  as  a 
party  which  has  always  prided  itself  on 
fiscal  responsibility,  we  cannot  start 
straying  to  the  wayside  as  freewheel 
spenders.  Would  the  Senator  carry  that 
message  to  the  proper  sources? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sen- 
ator wants  a  vote  on  the  excise  taxea  In 
this  session,  I  would  vote  for  H. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
9  A.M.  MONDAY,  DEXJEMBER  21, 
1970  AND  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  22^ 
1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Senate 
completes  Its  business  today.  It  stand  In 
adjournment  until  9  o'clock  Monday 
morning  next,  and  on  completion  of  Ita 
business  on  Monday  to  9  o'clock  Tues- 
day morning  next. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Presldeot.  If  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  understand  that 
we  have  already  entered  Into  a  imanl- 
mous-consent  agreement  for  convening 
on  Monday  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
change  that  to  9  o'clock  for  both 
mornings. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURiry  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Now.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  agreement  which  has  been  op- 
erating and  which  expires  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  business  on  Tuesday  next,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1443,  HJl.  17550,  and  that  it  be  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LiGisLATivK  Olbuc.  Calendar  No. 
1443.  HB..  17550,  a  bill  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  Increases  In 
benefits,  to  Improve  computation  meth- 
ods, and  to  raise  the  earnings  base  un- 
der the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity Insurance  system,  to  make  improve- 
ments in  the  medicare,  medlcalil,  and 
maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  Improvements  in 
the  operating  effectiveness  of  such  pro- 
grams, and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  since  our 
meetings  on  yesterday,  we  have  held 
some  dlscuffllons. 

Mr,  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  we  can- 
not hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OPBTCER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LONQ.  Mr.  President,  since  our 
meetings  yesterday,  there  have  been 
some  discussions  about  the  most  expedi- 
tions way  to  move  ahead  with  the  so- 
cial security  bill.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  reach  any  sort  of  agreement. 

My  Impression  Is  that  the  administra- 
tion iB  very  hopeful  of  obtaining  a  vote 
on  the  family  assistance  plan  or.  if  not 
that.  then.  In  the  alternative,  a  test  vote 
to  give  some  indication  of  how  the  Sen- 
ate feels  about  the  measure. 

I  have  Inquired  of  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  a  limitation  to  assure  a  time 
certain  to  vote  on  this  measure.  That 
cannot  be  obtained  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Senate  is  not  going  to  pass  this  measure 
and  that,  for  whatever  political  advan- 
tage It  might  give  one  group  or  the  other 
or  any  particular  Individual,  It  will  be 
Ume  wasted  which  could  have  been  used 
In  passing  some  of  these  bills  that  it  is 
possible  to  pass  in  this  session. 

Accordingly  I  will  make  a  motion  to 
table  the  pending  amendment.  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  wanted  me 
to  yield  to  blm  before  I  made  that 
motion. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  might 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  with- 
out losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, do  I  understand  that  the  Senator 
will  be  making  a  motion  to  table  ttie 
measure  even  before  some  of  us  can  get 
-a  chance  to  present  our  case  against  the 
bill? 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  my  intention.  But 
prior  to  doing   that,  I  would  like  to 

yield 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  an  up  and  down  vote  on  the  family 
assistance  plan. 

I  would  vote  against  the  motion  to 
table,  hoping  that  we  could  get  a  vote 
on  it. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  might  not  put 
some  kind  of  request  to  the  Senate  for  a 
limitation  of  time  on  the  merits.  Pertiaps 
we  could  arrive  at  some  kind  of  an  agree- 
ment at  some  day  certain,  even  if  it  is 
after  we  come  back  from  Christmas. 

We  should  try  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
merits.  Could  the  Senator  put  that  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  wants  that 
done,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment,  which 
is  the  family  assistance  plan,  at  5  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  next. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, what  Is  the  request? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  vote  on 
the  family  assistance  plan  at  5  o'clock 
next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  DeUware.  Mr. 
President.  I  presented  a  unanimous-con- 
sent proposal  for  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
all  amendments  as  well  a*  final  passage 
of  the  bill  as  amended.  Many  of  those 
Senators  now  standing  up  and  speaking 
on  this  matter  apparently  were  not  in 
favor  of  that  agreement. 

If  we  can  get  consent  to  vote  on  the 
entire  bill  I  would  go  along  with  the  re- 
(luest.  I  offered  such  a  imanlmous-con- 
sent  agreement  before. 

However.  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  politi- 
cal hypocrisy  to  get  a  vote  on  the  family 
assistance  plan  when  in  the  back  of  the 
Chamber  It  Is  being  said  it  will  die  any- 
way. That  is  the  greatest  act  of  political 
hypocrisy  I  have  heard.  I  have  so  ex- 
pressed myself  dovrntown  to  those  pro- 
posing that  this  farcical  procedure  be 
followed. 

If  we  are  to  vote  on  social  security  and 
a  family  aaslstanoe  plan  let  us  vote  on 
them  In  good  faith  with  the  Intention 
that  It  will  become  law  and  not  so  that 
Members  can  go  home  and  brag  about 
having  done  something  in  order  to  get 
votes.  We  are  dealing  with  people  who 
should  not  be  kidded  by  either  political 
party. 

I  am  ashamed  that  some  Senators 
from  our  side  would  seem  to  cooperate 
In  that  hypocritical  suggestion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 
Mr.  DOLE.  I  object. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  pending  measure  was  called  up 
I  promised  to  call  up  S.  3B35. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  for 
that  purpose. 


COMPREHENSIVE  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 
AND  ALCOHOLISM  PREVENTION. 
TREATMENT.  AND  REHABILITA- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
R  message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  3835. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
FsNKiH)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
ative.'! to  the  bill  <S.  3835)  to  provide  a 
comprehensive  Federal  program  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause,  and 
Insert: 

SHOftT    TVTLK 

SEcnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  clt«d  as  tbe 
"Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970". 

TTTLB    I— NA'nONAL   mSTITtlTE    OW 
ALCOHOL  ABI7SE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 

tSTA]ll.EBHKnrT    OP    TtflE    INSTITUI'S 

Sec.  101.  (a)  There  Is  established  In  tbe 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the 
National  Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
.McoholUm  (hereafter  In  this  Act  referrwl  to 
as  tbe  "Institute")  to  administer  the  pro- 
granu  and  authorities  assigned  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
(hereafter  In  this  Act  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  by  this  Act  and  part  C  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act.  Tbe 
Secretary,  acting  through  the  Institute,  shall. 
In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  section  301 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  with  respect 
to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism,  develop  and 
conduct  comprefaenhlve  health,  education, 
training,  rvsearcb.  and  planning  programs 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  alcohol  abusers  and  alcoholics. 

(b|  The  Institute  shall  be  under  the 
direction  ct  a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Secretary. 

BEPOffra   BT    THX   SXCIirTART 

SBC.  102.  The  Secretary  sball  — 

U)  submit  an  annual  report  to  Cattgnm 
which  shaU  Include  a  description  of  the 
actions  taken,  services  provided,  and  funds 
expended  under  this  Act  and  part  C  of  the 
Community  Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  an 
evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  such 
actions,  eervloes.  and  expenditures  of  funds, 
aiul  such  other  Information  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate; 

(2)  submit  to  CoufnBS  on  or  t>efare  the 
expiration  of  the  one-year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  a  report 
(A)  containing  current  Information  on  the 
health  consequences  of  using  alcoholic 
beverages,  and  (B)  containing  such  reoom- 
mendatlons  for  legislation  and  administra- 
tive action  as  he  may  deem  appropriate; 

(S)  submit  such  additional  reports  as  ma; 
be  requested  by  the  President  of  the  TTnltcd 
States  or  by  Congress;  and 

(4)  submit  to  tbe  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  Congr^as  such  recommenda- 
tions as  will  further  tbe  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  control  of  alcohol  abnae  and 
alcoholism. 
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TITLE  n — ALCOHOL  ABUSB  AND  ALCO- 
HOLISM PREVENTION,  TREATMENT, 
AND  REHABILrTATION  PROGRAMS  FOR 
FEDERAL   CIVILIAN   EMPLOYEES 

AlCOHOL    ABUSB     AND    ALCOROLBM     AMONG 
rZEXKEAL    CnrlLlAN    EMPLOTKES 

Ssc.  201.  (a)  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
shall  be  responsible  for  developing  and 
maintaining.  In  cooperation  with  the  Sec- 
retary and  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
departments,  spproprlAte  prevention,  treat- 
ment, and  rehabilitation  programs  and  serv- 
ices for  alcohol  abujie  and  alcoholism  among 
Federal  cIvUIaq  emptoyees.  consistent  with 
the  purpoees  of  this  Act.  Such  policies  and 
services  shall  mak-e  optimal  use  of  existing 
governmeota]  facilities,  services,  and  skills. 

(b)  The  Secretary,  acting  through  the 
Institute,  shall  be  responsible  for  fostering 
similar  aloobo!  abuse  and  alcohollBm  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  programs 
and  services  In  State  and  local  governmenta 
and  In  private  Industry. 

icXl)  No  person  may  be  denied  or  de- 
prived of  Federal  civilian  employment  or  a 
Federal  professional  or  other  license  or  right 
solely  on  the  ground  of  prior  alcohol  abtise 
or  prior  alcoholism. 

(2)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  em- 
ployment (A)  In  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  or  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  designated  for  purposes  of  national 
security  by  the  President,  or  (B)  In  any  po- 
sition In  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government,  not  referred  to  In 
clause  (A),  which  position  Is  determined 
pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
head  of  such  agency  or  department  to  be  a 
aensltlve  position. 

(d)    This  tlUe  shall  not  be  construed  to 

prohibit  the  dismissal  from  employment  of 

•   Federal    civilian    employee    who    cannot 

properly  function  in  his  employment. 

TITLE  m— FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  PROGRAMS 

PaKT   a — FOKMITLA    OKAITTS 

AirrROUZATION 

Bac.  301.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated M0,000.000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1071.  MO.OOO.OOO  for  the  fU- 
cal  year  ending  June  30,  1972.  «80.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  for 
granta  to  States  to  assist  them  In  planning, 
establishing,  maintaining,  coordinating,  and 
evaluating  projects  for  the  development  of 
more  effective  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  programs  to  deal  with  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcohol  Ism.  For  purpoeea  of  this 
part,  the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Com- 
nionwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
dflc  Islands,  in  addition  to  tbs  fifty  States. 

BTATK    AtXOTMKICT 

Ssc.  809.  (a)  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secre- 
tary shall.  In  accordance  with  regulations, 
allot  the  sums  appropriated  for  such  year 
pursuant  to  section  301  among  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  population,  financial 
need,  and  need  for  mora  effective  prevention, 
treatment,  and  rehabilitation  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcohoUom:  except  that  no  such 
allotment  to  any  State  (other  than  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa.  Quam.  and  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands)  for 
any  fiscal  year  shall  be  leas  than  A20O.0OO. 

(b)  Any  amount  so  allotted  to  a  State 
(other  than  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa.  Guam,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands)  and  remaining  unobligated 
at  the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  avail- 
able to  such  State,  for  the  purposes  for  which 
made,  for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and  for  such 
year  onlyj,  and  any  such  amount  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  allotted  to  such 
State  for  such  purpose  for  such  next  fiscal 
jmn  flzospt  that  any  such  anunmt.  ramaln- 


ing  unobligated  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
month  following  the  end  of  such  year  for 
which  It  was  allotted,  which  the  Secretary 
detarmlnes  wUl  remain  unobligated  by  the 
close  of  such  next  fLscol  year,  may  be  real- 
lotted  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  available  for 
the  purpoees  for  which  made  until  the  close 
of  such  next  fiscal  year,  to  other  States  which 
have  need  therefor,  on  such  basis  as  the 
SecretOTT  deems  equitable  and  consistent 
vrith  the  purposes  of  this  part,  and  any 
amount  so  reallottad  to  a  State  shall  be  In 
addition  to  the  amounts  allotted  and  avail- 
able to  the  States  for  the  same  period.  Any 
amount  allotted  under  subsection  (a)  to  the 
Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  or 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  for 
a  fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at 
the  end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available 
to  It.  for  the  pxirposes  for  which  made,  for 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  (and  for  such  years 
only) ,  and  any  such  amount  shall  be  In  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  allotted  It  for  such  pur- 
pose for  each  of  such  next  two  fiscal  years; 
except  that  any  such  amount,  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  the  first  of  such  next 
two  years,  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  remain  unobligated  at  the  close  of  the 
second  of  such  next  two  years,  may  be  real- 
lotted  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  available  for 
the  purpoees  for  which  made  until  the  close 
of  the  second  of  such  next  two  years,  to  any 
other  of  such  four  States  which  have  need 
therefor,  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems 
equitable  and  consistent  with  the  purposes 
of  this  part,  and  any  amount  so  reallotted  to 
a  State  shall  be  In  addition  to  the  amounts 
allotted  and  available  to  the  State  for  the 
same  period. 

(c)  At  the  request  of  any  State,  a  portion 
of  any  allotment  or  allotmenta  of  such  State 
under  this  part  shall  be  available  to  pay  that 
portion  of  the  expenditures  found  neoenary 
by  the  Secretary  for  the  proper  and  efflelent 
administration  during  such  year  of  the  State 
plan  approved  under  thta  port,  except  that 
not  more  than  10  per  centum  of  the  total 
of  the  allotments  of  such  State  for  a  year, 
or  t&O.OOO,  whichever  Is  the  least,  shall  be 
available  for  sneh  purpose  for  such  year. 

ffTATX   PLANS 

Sic.  30S.  (a)  Any  state  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate In  this  part  shall  submit  a  State 
plan  for  carrying  out  its  purpoees.  Such  plan 
must — 

( 1 )  designate  a  single  State  agency  as  the 
sole  agency  for  the  administration  of  the 
plan,  or  designate  such  agency  as  the  sole 
agency  for  supervising  the  odmlnlstratlon 
of  the  plan; 

(2)  contain  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
State  agency  designated  In  accordance  with 
paragraph  (1)  (hereafter  In  this  section  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "State  agency")  will  have 
authority  to  carry  out  such  plan  in  con- 
formity with  this  part: 

<S)  provide  for  the  designation  of  a  State 
advisory  council  which  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  nongovernmental  organlaatlona 
or  groups,  and  of  public  agencies  concerned 
with  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism,  to  consult  with 
the  State  agency  In  carrying  out  the  plan: 

(4)  set  forth.  In  accordance  with  criteria 
established  by  the  Socretary.  a  survey  of  need 
for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism,  including  a  survey  of 
the  health  faclUtles  needed  to  provide  serv- 
ices for  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  and  a 
plan  for  the  development  and  distribution 
of  such  facUlUea  and  progranu  throughout 
the  State: 

fS)  provide  such  methods  of  administra- 
tion of  the  Stau  plan.  Including  methods 
relating  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis  (except  that  the  Secretary  shall  exer- 
cise no  authority  with  respect  to  the  selec- 
tion, tenure  of  office,  or  compensation  of  any 
Individual  employed  In  accordance  with  such 
methods),  as  are  found  by  the  Secretary  to 
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be  necessary  for  the  prefer  and  efDclent  op- 
eration of  the  plan; 

(6)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports.  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information,  as  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  reasonably  require, 
and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford  such 
access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  veri- 
fication of  such  reports; 

(7)  provide  that  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States  or  his  duly  authorized 
representatives  shall  have  access  for  the  pur- 
pose of  audit  and  examination  to  the  records 
specified  In  paragraph  (6) ; 

IB)  provide  that  the  State  agency  will  from 
time  to  time,  but  not  less  often  than  an- 
nually, review  Its  State  plan  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  any  modification  thereof 
which   It   considers   necessary: 

(B)  provide  reasonable  assurance  that 
Federal  funds  made  avllable  under  thla  part 
for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to  supple- 
ment and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feasible  and 
practical,  the  level  of  State.  local,  and  other 
non-Federal  funds  that  would  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  Federal  funds  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  programs  described  In  thta  part. 
and  win  In  no  event  supplant  such  State, 
local,  and  other  non-Ftoderol  funds:  and 

(10)  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurance  as  the  Secretary  may  find  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  part. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  af^rove  any  State 
plan  and  any  modification  thereof  which 
complies  with  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a). 

Pabt  B — PaojscT  OsAirra  aito  CoNTKocrs 
QRA^rrs  AHD  coNTOcra   roa  thb   puvmnoN 

AND     TVZAnCZMT     OF     ALCOHOL     ABUSS     AlVD 
ALCOHQUBH 

Sxc.  311.  Section  247  Of  part  C  Of  the  Com- 
munity    Mental     Health     Centers     Aot     Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"cRArrra  and  coktractb  por  thx  pbsvkntiom 

AND      TaSATMBNT      or     ALCOHOL      AStrBE      AND 
ALOOHOUBSI 

"S«c  247.  (a)  The  Secretary,  acting 
through  the  NaUonal  Institute  oo  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Aloofaollfm,  may  make  grants  to 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies,  orga- 
nizations, and  institutions  and  may  enter 
Into  contracts  with  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, organizations,  and  institutions,  and  in- 
dividuals— 

"  ( 1 )  to  conduct  demonstration,  aerrloe, 
and  evaluation  projects. 

"(2)  to  provide  education  and  training, 

"(3)  to  provide  programs  and  nervlces  In 
cooperation  with  schools,  courts,  penal  In- 
stitutions, and  other  public  agendea.  and 

"(4)  to  provide  counseling  and  education 
activities  on  an  Individual  or  community 
basis. 

for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism  and  for  the  rehabili- 
tation of  alcohol   abusers  and  alcoholics. 

"(b)  Projects  for  which  grants  or  contracts 
are  made  under  this  section  shall,  whenever 
possible,  be  community  based,  provide  a 
comprehensive  range  of  services,  and  be  In- 
tegrated with,  and  Involve  the  active  par- 
ticipation of.  a  wide  range  rf  public  and 
nongovernmental  agendas,  organisations. 
Insritutlons.  and  Individuals. 

"(c)(1)  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall  require 
coordination  of  all  applications  for  programs 
in  a  State. 

"(2)  Each  applicant  from  within  a  Stats, 
upon  tUlng  Its  application  with  the  Secre- 
tary for  a  grant  or  contract  under  this  sec- 
tion, shall  submit  a  copy  of  Its  application 
for  review  by  the  State  agency  designated 
under  section  808  of  Ch«  Comprvhcnslve 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  AlcoholUm  Prevention. 
Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970. 
If  such  agency  exists.  Such  State  agency 
shall    be  given  not  more  than  thirty  days 
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frc»n  the  date  of  receipt  of  the  application  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary.  In  writing,  an  eval- 
uation of  the  project  set  forth  in  the  appli- 
cation. Such  evaluation  shall  include  com- 
ments on  the  relatlonahip  of  the  project  to 
other  projects  pending  and  approved  and  to 
the  State  oomprehenalve  plan  for  treatment 
and  prevention  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alco- 
holism under  such  section  303.  The  State 
shall  furnish  the  applicant  a  copy  of  any. 
such  evaluation. 

"(3)  Approval  of  any  application  for  a 
grant  or  contract  by  the  Secretary.  Including 
the  earmarking  of  financial  aeslstanoe  for 
a  program  or  project,  may  be  granted  only  If 
the  application  substantially  meets  a  set 
of  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  that — 

"(A)  provide  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
ices for  which  assistance  under  this  section 
Is  sought  win  be  substantially  administered 
by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  applicant; 

"(B)  provide  for  such  methods  of  admin- 
istration OS  ore  necessary  for  the  proper  and 
efficient  operation  of  such  programs  or  proj- 
ects: 

"(C)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant;  and 

"(D)  provide  reasonable  aasurance  that 
Federal  funds  mode  available  under  this 
section  for  any  period  will  be  so  used  as  to 
supplement  and  Increase,  to  the  extent  feas- 
ible and  practical,  the  level  of  State,  local. 
and  other  non-Federal  funds  that  would  In 
the  absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  progronas  described  In 
this  section,  and  will  In  no  event  supplant 
such  State,  local,  and  other  non-^derol 
funds. 

"(d)  To  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this 
section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30,000,000  for  the  fisoal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971,  $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  $60,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1973." 

PAIT   C — ADMXBS20N   To   HOSPTTALS 

AOMISBIOH  or  ALCOBOL  ADUBBX8  AHl)  ALCOBOLICS 

TO   paiVATS   AKD   PUBLIC   HOSPITALS 

Ssc.  321.  (a)  Alcohol  abusers  and  alco- 
holics shall  be  admitted  to  and  treated  in 
private  and  public  general  hospitals,  which 
receive  Federal  funds  for  alcoholic  treat- 
ment programs,  on  the  boalB  of  medical  need 
and  shall  not  be  discriminated  against  solely 
because  of  their  alcoholism.  No  hocpltal  that 
violates  this  section  shall  receive  Federal 
financial  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Act:  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  not 
terminate  any  such  Federal  aoslrtance  unttl 
the  Secretary  has  advised  the  approjnlate 
person  or  persons  of  the  failure  to  comply 
with  this  section,  and  has  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity for  correction  or  a  hearing. 

(b)  Any  action  token  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  ahall  be  subject  to 
such  judicial  review  as  Is  provided  by  section 
404  of  the  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act. 

Pabt  D — GENnuL 

COUPOEHKNSXVE   STATB   HEALTH   PLANS 

Sbc  381.  Section  814(d)(3)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (J): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (K)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ":  and**:  and 

(8>  by  adding  after  subparagraph  (K)  the 
following  new  subparagraph : 

"(L)  provide  for  services  for  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism,  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  the  problem." 

SPECIAL  lEXD   FACn-mES 

8«c.  332.  Section  243(a)  of  the  Commu- 
nity Mental  Bealth  Oenten  Aot  U  anwoded 
(1)  by  InsertUig  "or  leasing"  after  "construc- 


tion", and  (2)  by  Inserting  "facilities  for 
emergency  medical  services,  intermediate 
care  services,  or  outpatient  services,  and" 
Immediately  before  "post- hospitalisation 
treatment  facilities". 

CONPXDENTIALITT    OP   RSCOODS 

Sec.  333.  The  Secretary  may  authorise 
persons  engaged  in  research  on.  or  treat- 
ment with  respect  to.  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  to  protect  the  privacy  of  indi- 
viduals who  are  the  subject  of  such  research 
or  treatment  by  withholding  from  all  persons 
not  connected  with  the  conduct  of  such  re- 
search or  ueatment  the  names  or  other  Iden- 
tifying characteristics  of  such  Individuals. 
Persons  so  authorized  to  protect  the  pri- 
vacy of  such  Individuals  may  not  be  com- 
pelled In  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  civil. 
criminal,  administrative.  legl&tatlve.  or  other 
proceeding  to  identify  such  Individuals. 
TITLE     rV— THE      NATIONAL     ADVISOHT 

COUNCIL     ON     ALCOHOL     ABUSE     AND 

ALCOHOLISM 

ESTADLISHMEirT   OP   COTTNCrL 

Sec.  401.  <a)  Section  217(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended— 

(1 )  In  the  first  sentence  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing "the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism,"  Immediately  after 

"the  National  Advisory  Mental  Health 
Council,"; 

(2)  In  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by 
(A)  Inserting  "the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism."  Im- 
mediately after  "the  National  Advisory  Men- 
tal Health  Council.",  and  (Bi  Inserting  "al- 
cohol abuse  and  alcoholism."  Immediately 
after  "psychiatric  disorders,";  and 

(3)  In  the  fourth  senteooe,  (A)  by  Insert- 
ing "(other  than  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism)"  after  "the  terms  of  the 
members":  (B)  by  striking  out  "and"  before 
"(2)  ";  and  (C)  by  striking  out  the  period  at 
the  end  and  inserting  a  semicolon  and  "and 
(3)  the  terms  of  the  members  of  tue  Na- 
tional Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alco- 
holism first  taking  office  after  the  dote  of 
enactment  of  this  clause,  shall  expire  as  fol- 
lows: Three  shall  expire  four  years  after 
such  date,  three  shall  expire  three  years 
after  such  date,  three  shall  expire  two  years 
after  such  date,  and  three  ahall  expire  one 
year  after  such  date,  as  designated  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  appointment." 

(b)  Section  217(b)  of  such  Act  la 
amended,  in  the  second  sentence  thereof,  by 
Inserting  "alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoUsm," 
Immediately  after  "mental  health,". 

(c)  Section  217  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  National  Advisory  Council  on 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  shall  advise, 
consult  with,  and  make  recommendations  to, 
the  Secretary  on  matters  relating  to  the  ac- 
tivities and  functions  of  the  Secretory  in  the 
field  of  alcohol  abu$e  and  alcoholism.  The 
Council  Is  authorised  (1)  to  review  research 
projects  or  programs  submitted  to  or  ini- 
tiated by  It  in  the  field  of  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholism  and  recommend  to  the  Secretory 
any  such  projects  which  It  believes  show 
promise  of  making  valuable  contributions  to 
human  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  cause, 
prevention,  or  methods  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  alc<Ao1  abuse  and  alcoholism, 
and  (3)  to  collect  information  as  to  studies 
being  carried  on  In  the  field  of  olcobol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  and,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  make  available  such  Information 
through  appropriate  publications  for  the 
benefit  erf  health  and  welfare  agencies  or  or- 
ganlEatlona  (public  or  private)  or  physicians 
or  any  other  scientists,  and  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  general  public.  The  Council  Is 
also  authorload  to  recommend  to  the  Sec- 
retory, for  aoceptanoe  pursuant  to  sectloD 
601  of  thU  Act.  conditional  gifts  for  work  In 
the  field  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism: 
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and  the  Secretary  shall  recommend  aoc^t- 
ance  of  any  such  gifts  only  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Council." 

APPROVAL  ST  COttMCZL  QP  CERTAXW  COUUTTS 
UNOSa  PAttT  C  OP  COkOCUNrTT  UKHTAL  BEALTH 
CENTXaS   ACT 

Sec.  402.  Section  266  of  the  Community 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act  u  amended  (l) 
by  Inserting  "(other  than  part  C  thereof)" 
Immediately  after  "this  title",  and  (3)  by 
adding  Immediately  after  the  period  the  fol- 
lowing: "Grants  under  port  C  of  this  title  for 
such  costs  may  be  made  only  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  National  Advisory  Ooiincll 
on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism  estobUshed 
by  such  section." 

TITLE  V— GENERAL 

Sec.  501  If  any  section,  provision,  or  term 
of  this  Act  ifi  adjudged  Invalid  for  any  rea- 
son, such  Judgment  shall  not  affect.  Impair, 
or  invalidate  any  other  section,  provisions, 
or  term  of  this  Act,  and  the  remaining  sec- 
tions, provisions,  and  terms  shall  be  and 
remain  in  fiUI  force  and  effect. 

Sec,  502.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  aaslst&nce 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  grants  or  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  other  than  com- 
petitive bidding  procedures  shall  keep  such 
records  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe.  In- 
cluding records  which  fully  disclose  the 
amount  and  disposition  by  such  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  such  grant  or  contract,  the 
total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking  In 
connection  with  which  such  grant  or  con- 
tract Is  given  or  tised,  and  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  wlU  facilitate  an  ef- 
fective audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
Genera]  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  Uidr 
duly  authorized  representatives,  ahall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  exami- 
nation to  any  bootu.  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  such  reclplentA  that  ore  pertinent 
to  the  grants  or  contracts  entered  into  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  under  other  than 
competitive  bidding  procedures. 

Sxc.  503.  Payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  relmbiine- 
ment  and  In  such  Installments  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  determine. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  a  lltUe 
o\'er  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  In  May  of 
1969,  Senator  Yarbohough.  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, created  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics. 
After  the  subcommittee  held  extensive 
pterieral  hearings  on  alcoholism,  I,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Intro- 
duced the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse 
and  Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment, 
and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970. 

Substantially  similar  legislation  was 
reported  favorably  by  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and,  in  the 
form  reported,  was  unanimously  passed 
by  the  Senate  on  August  10,  1970. 

I  am  gratified  to  report  that,  in  some- 
what modified  form,  it  has  now  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

As  chief  sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill.  I 
would  like  to  review  briefly  the  main 
provisions  and  intent  of  the  legislation 
and  to  point  out  the  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions. 

First  of  all,  let  me  say  that  I  am  deeply 
grateful  that  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress have  recognized  the  critical  need 
for  an  across-the-board,  locally  oriented 
attack  on  the  massive  and  growing  alco- 
holism problem  In  this  country.  The  main 
thrust  of  the  legislation  approved  by 
both  Houses,  if  creatively  administered 
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and  adequately  funded,  can  provide  the 
realUUc  framework  for  giant  steps  to- 
ward the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism  in  our  country. 

This  legislation  can  save  the  country — 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment  itself — mil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year. 

It  authorizes  governmental  programs 
which,  for  every  dollar  Invested,  will  bring 
back  dividends  to  our  society  many  times 
over  the  amount  spent.  A  recent  study. 
carried  out  by  the  General  Accounting 
OlHce.  concluded  that  savings  ranging 
from  $135  to  $280  million  could  be  ef- 
fected by  the  Federal  Oovemment  by 
establishing  alcoholism  programs  among 
Federal  civilian  employees  alone. 

The  provisions  In  the  legislation  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  can  make  signifi- 
cant Inroads  into  the  estimated  t^  bil- 
lion lost  by  private  Industry  each  year 
because  of  alcoholism  and  alcohol 
dependence. 

Most  Important  of  all.  this  legislation 
can  save  human  lives — lives  presently 
being  destroyed  by  the  disease  Itself,  and 
by  the  crime  and  highway  accidents  to 
which  alcohol  abuse  is  a  major  contrib- 
uting factor.  And  it  can  alleviate  the  suf- 
fering In  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  homes  where  aleohoUam  has 
caused  misery  and  poverty  and  heart- 
ache. 

Briefly,  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House 
would: 

Require  the  establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism: 

Require  that  the  O.8.  Clvl]  Sendee 
Commission  establish  alcoholism  preven- 
tion, treatment,  and  rehabilitation  for 
civilian  Federal  employees  and  guaran- 
tee employees  with  alcoholism  the  same 
employment  conditions  and  t>eneflts  as 
persons  who  are  ill  from  other  causes: 

Authorize  formula  grants  totaling  tl80 
million  over  the  next  3  years  to  help 
State  governments  develop  and  admin- 
ister programs  for  dealing  with  alcohol 
abuse  and  alcoholism: 

Authorize  project  grants  totaling  »120 
million  over  the  next  3  years  to  public 
and  private  nonprofit  groups  and  orga- 
nizations, to  help  finance  specific  alco- 
holism prevention  and  treatment  proj- 
ects: 

Require  a  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  the 
Congress,  similar  to  the  earlier  report  on 
cigarette  smokinB.  which  will  set  out  the 
health  consequences  of  using  alcoholic 
beveraees: 

Establish  an  Independent  National  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism, to  insure  outside  evaluation  of 
the  Federal  efforts  In  this  area 

With  reference  to  the  action  taken  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  this  leg- 
islation, let  me  express,  first  of  all,  my 
immense  appreciation  for  their  respon- 
siveness to  the  urgency  of  the  need  by 
acting  upon  the  legislation  at  this  time, 
rather  than  waiting  until  next  year.  All 
of  us  here  are  well  aware  of  the  enor- 
mous pressures  that  the  Congress  Is 
under  at  this  time. 

I  am  especially  grateful  to  Congress- 
man STAOcrss.  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee: 
to  Congressman  Jibiuk,  chairman  of  the 
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Subcommittee  on  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  which  handled  the  bill;  and  to 
Congressman  Padl  Rooirs,  who  has  also 
shown  a  deep  concern  about  the  problems 
of  alcoholism:  as  well  as  to  many  other 
conscientious  Members  of  the  House. 
This  has  been  a  highly  constructive  Joint 
enterprise  by  the  two  Houses. 

I  should  also  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
particularly  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Jjviia).  whose  work  on  alcoholism 
in  previous  years  and  whose  assistance 
in  drafting  8.  3835  was  invaluable,  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DoMtHicK)  and  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  and  committee  for  the 
diligent  assistance  they  gave  to  this 
cause. 

The  House  made  a  number  of  improve- 
ments in  the  legislation,  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  involved  a  strengthen- 
ing and  broadening  of  the  confidential- 
ity provisions  of  the  blU  and  a  clarifica- 
tion of  the  original  Senate  bill  with  re- 
sjwct  to  comprehensive  State  planning 
provisions. 

The  House  also  made  some  additional 
changes.  They  dropped  the  findings  and 
declarations,  the  definitions,  and  the 
functions  enumerated  in  the  legislation 
as  passed  by  the  Senate.  This  was  done, 
as  I  understand  It,  because  of  a  feeling 
on  the  part  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  it  was  not  necessary  to  spell  out 
the  requirements  of  those  sections  In 
the  legislation  itself — that  our  legisla- 
tive Intent  in  these  areas  could  Just  as 
well  be  spelled  out  in  regulations  and 
administrative  guidelines. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  my  own  ex- 
perience in  this  area.  I,  quite  frankly, 
differ  with  our  colleagues  In  the  Bouse 
on  these  last  points.  I  prefer  the  more 
detailed  and  specific  language  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  findings  in  the  Senate  bill,  for  ex- 
ample, included  provisions  stating  that 
alcoholism  is  an  Illness  or  disease  and 
strengthening  present  findings  to  more 
clearly  indicate  that  the  criminal  law 
is  not  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  pre- 
venting or  controlling  a  health  problem 
such  as  alcoholism.  The  Senate  version 
was  also  more  specific  in  directing  that 
all  existing  Federal  legislation  should  be 
utilized  to  help  control  alcohol  abuse  and 
alcoholif^m  problems. 

The  definitions  title  of  the  Senate  bill 
wotild  have  defined  "prevention  and 
treatment"  in  the  broadest  pcwaible  way, 
so  as  to  make  our  intent  that  the  term  be 
so  construed  as  clear  as  possible.  In  ad- 
dition, It  would  have  defined  the  various 
kinds  of  services  which  are  to  be  made 
available  by  the  new  Institute,  so  that, 
again,  the  congressional  Intent  was  clear. 
Administrative,  planning,  coordinat- 
ing, statistical,  research,  training,  edu- 
cational, and  reporting  functions  of  the 
Secretary  were  spelled  out  In  some  detail 
In  the  Senate  bin.  This  was  done  so  that 
the  program  would  necessarily  attempt  to 
attract  a  broad  cross  section  of  Individu- 
als able  to  contribute  to  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  alcoholism.  Such  a  cross  section 
would  Include  members  of  the  medical 
professions.  tndivldualB  interested  in  the 
causes  and  nuntflcatlons  of  alcohol  abase 


and  alcoholism,  persona  Interested  In 
practical  programs  of  training  and  de- 
livery of  services,  and  persons  skilled  In 
research. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  House  felt  that  It 
was  not  necessary  to  spell  out  all  of  this 
In  detail — that  it  could  be  done  tulmlnls- 
tratively  by  rules  and  regulations.  While 
I  disagree,  I  see  their  point. 

If  the  administrative  route  does  not 
work  and  the  legislative  intent  Is  not  rec- 
ognized, there  Is  always  the  option,  of 
course,  of  future  legislative  changes  to  re- 
store the  more  specific  provisioru. 

The  House  made  one  .substantive 
change  in  the  structure  of  the  legislation 
which  I  wish  to  point  out  with  some  em- 
phasis. They  modified  language  in  the 
Senate  bill  which  provided  that  hospitals 
which  discriminated  against  alcoholics 
can  receive  no  "Federal  financial  assist- 
ance imder  the  provisions  of  this  title  or 
any  other  Federal  law  admlnktered  by 
the  Secretary."  The  House  modified  this 
language  to  provide  that  such  hospitals 
can  receive  no  "Federal  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  provisions  of  this  act." 

This  section  of  the  House  bill  clearly 
runs  counter  to  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
version.  Both  the  American  Medical  As- 
soclaUon  and  the  administration  testi- 
fied In  favor  of  the  Senate  provision,  and 
if  this  important  point  is  lost.  I  see  no 
alternative  to  Introducing  legislation  In 
the  next  session  to  restore  it. 

Last,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  a  change 
was  made  in  the  section  of  the  bill  which 
establishes  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism 
programs  for  Federal  employees.  That 
change  simply  Involved  the  deletion  of 
a  repealer  provision  in  that  section.  It 
will  not  make  a  difference  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  language  of  that  section 
of  the  bill  as  It  is  presently  written. 

Despite  these  difference?.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  House  version  pre- 
serves the  basic  Intent  and  the  major 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill. 

As  such,  the  legislation  represents  a 
giant  step  forward  for  the  estimated  8 
million  Americans  who  suffer  from  the 
human  blight  of  alcoholism  and  for  the 
countless  other  human  beings  whose 
lives  are  warped  or  destroyed  because  of 
alcohol  abuse. 

Mi-.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuoHcs>.  the  Subcommittee  on  Alcohol- 
ism and  Narcotics  has  spearheaded  the 
drive  for  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention.  Treat- 
ment and  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  cosponfor 
with  him.  That  bill,  which  unanimously 
passed  the  Senate  on  August  10,  passed 
the  House  on  December  18  with  minor 
amendments  which  tlie  Senate  should 
agree  to.  As  chairman  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  I  created  the 
first  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Alcohol- 
ism. Narcotics,  and  Dangerous  Drugs. 
The  very  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hugris)  agreed  to  be- 
come chairman  of  that  new  subcommit- 
tee. In  less  than  2  years,  he  has  written 
an  outstanding  record  of  service  with  bill 
after  bill  written  into  law  to  aid  in  the 
very  grave  social  problems  of  alcoholism, 
narcotics,  and  dangerous  drugs.  This  bill. 
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the  Alcohol  Abuse.  Alcoholism  Preven- 
tion, Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1B70  Is  another  landmark  act.  to  the 
great  credit  of  this  new  leader  from 
Iowa,  this  humanitarian  Senator,  Hjji- 
OLD  HncHis. 

Alcoholism  is  a  major  problem  in  the 
United  States,  as  the  following  statistics 
clearly  indicate: 

ALCOHOL    ffTATDmCS 

Deaths:  Each  year  there  are  72,000  al- 
cohol-related deaths:  26,000  motor  ve- 
hicle accidents:  11,000  alcoholism  stated 
on  death  certificates:  35,000  accidental 
deaths  at  home  or  work:  7.300  alcohol- 
related  suicides  each  year. 

Arrests :  2  million  arrests  annually  for 
drunk  in  public — 40  percent  of  all  non- 
tralBc-relBted  arrests:  300,000  arrests 
driving  while  intoxicated. 

Of  50.000  people  killed  on  the  high- 
ways, 28.400  have  significant  alcohol  level 
in  their  blood. 

Two  million  disabled  yearly  In  auto 
accidents  of  whom  500.000  directly  in- 
volve alcohol. 

A  total  of  500.000  patients  in  State 
mental  health  programs  are  alcoholics — 
one-third  of  1,500.000. 

Fifty  percent  male  admissions  to  men- 
tal hospitals,  ages  45  to  64  for  alcoholism. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  is  enough 
to  make  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
realize  It  is  time  for  us  to  do  something 
to  create  a  national  program  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  problem.  That  is  what 
this  bill  Is  designed  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  establish 
a  3-year  program  at  a  total  authorization 
of  $300  million  to  deal  with  the  overall 
problem  of  alcoholism,  the  most  serious 
health  problem  In  America  today. 

There  are  four  major  features  of  this 
bill: 

First,  the  bill  establishes,  In  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health,  a  new 
Institute  to  be  known  as  the  National 
Institute  on  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcohol- 
ism: 

Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  program 
of  formula  grants  to  the  States  for  pro- 
grams dealing  with  the  problems  of  alco- 
hol abuse  and  alcoholism : 

Third,  the  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  program  of  project  grants 
for  specific  projects  in  the  States  deal- 
ing with  his  problem :  and 

Fourth,  the  bill  provides  for  establish- 
ment of  a  program  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  to  deal  with  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  among  Federal  employees. 
A  recent  report  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  Indicates  that  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  program,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $15  million  a  year  would  save  the 
Federal  Government  a  minimum  of  1135 
mJllIoD  a  year,  and  possibly  as  much  as 
$280  million  a  year. 

Again.  I  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hugbes)  for  his  out- 
standing work  and  leadership  in  this 
area. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  wu  agreed  to. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iHJt.  17S50>  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  in- 
creases in  benefits,  to  Improve  computa- 
tion methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings 
.  base  unijer  the  old-age.  survivors,  and 
disability  insurance  system,  to  make  Im- 
provements in  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  improvements  in  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  motion  should  be  tabled. 
The  parliamentary  situation  in  which  we 
find  ourselves  at  this  moment  is  that  we 
have  several  hundred  committee  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  TAIiMADGE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  IXJNG.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
agreed  to  one  amendment,  which  is  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  House  bill.  Assuming  we  plan 
to  pass  the  Senate  bill,  that  table  of  con- 
tents does  not  belong  there. 

Now,  we  are  on  the  next  committee 
amendment,  and  we  have  been  on  It  for 
some  time.  This  Is  an  amendment  to 
strike  and  Insert.  We  have  an  amend- 
ment pending  on  the  Insert  part,  the  tall 
end  of  the  amendment,  which  we  carmot 
dispose  of  because  a  motion  to  table 
failed  on  that  by  a  vote  of  atnut  1  to  2. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  another 
amendment,  one  that  would  be  on  the 
front  end  of  the  committee  amendment, 
on  the  strike  part.  That  Is  an  amendment 
that  we  win  be  debating  for  a  long  time 
before  it  comes  to  a  vote — If  Indeed  It 
does  come  to  a  vote,  which  I  doubt. 

In  addition,  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment Is  offered  in  such  a  way  that  it  can- 
not l>e  amended  and  there  are  at  least 
100  different  provisions  that  are  extreme- 
ly controversial  in  the  amendment.  It  Is 
offered  as  an  amendment  to  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  understand  that  due  to  the  Imperfec- 
tions In  It,  which  cannot  be  corrected 
without  unanimous  consent — and  I  am 
under  the  impression  unanimous  consent 
will  not  be  given— it  would  repeal  most 
benefits  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram, an  unintended  defect.  But  this  Is 
the  situation,  and  obviously  this  Is  no  way 
to  legislate. 

This  matter  should  be  brushed  aside;  It 
cannot  become  law  anyway.  All  we  are 
doing  is  wasting  time.  But  In  the  hope 
that  It  might  give  some  indication  of  how 
the  Senate  feels  about  the  amendment, 

1  move  that  the  amendment  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, wUl  the  Senator  withhold  that? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  withhold  the  motion  for 

2  minutes. 

Mr.  WnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  have  opposed  the  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income  proposal  for  reasons  I  think 
are  valid.  During  the  discussion  of  this 


bm  as  "yet  I  have  never  been  able  to 
obtain  the  floor  in  my  own  right  due 
to  the  arrangement  from  the  White 
House  offtlmes  and  the  minority  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  ttiat  recognition  would 
go  to  those  In  favor  of  the  plan.  The  re- 
sult has  tieen  that  none  of  us  who  have 
reasons  to  oppose  the  plan  have  had  a 
chance  to  speak  to  point  out  what  Is 
wrong  with  the  Rlbicofl-Bennett  amend- 
ment. 

Our  committee  worked  on  this  proposal 
for  months.  I  would  certainly  hope — and 
I  say  this  as  one  who  opposes  the  amend- 
ment— that  the  Senate  defeats  the  mo- 
tion to  table  which  has  been  made.  I 
plead  with  my  colleagues  to  defeat  this 
motion  In  the  hope  that  we  mny  have 
a  chance  to  deljate  this  matter  on  Its 
merits. 

I  think  we  should.  I  suggested  a  pro- 
cedure to  get  It  before  the  Senate.  I  re- 
spect the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  un- 
derstand he  is  making  this  motion  at  the 
request  of  the  White  House  representa- 
tive. I  do  not  know  what  they  will  accom- 
plish by  it.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  bt  agreed 
to.  I  hope  it  Is  not.  and  I  appeal  to  all 
Senators  who  have  said  they  are  for  the 
family  assistance  plan  and  those  who  are 
against  It  to  vote  against  the  motion  to 
table  so  that  we  may  discuss  it  on  the 
merits.  Surely  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  are  not  afraid  to  debate  and 
vote  on  its  merits. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding.  I  am 
ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  distinguished  chair- 
man is  trying  to  do.  He  is  trying  to  be 
very  realistic  to  find  out  what  the  senti- 
ment of  the  Senate  is.  I  respect  the  posi- 
tion of  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  with  whcun  I  am  op- 
posite on  this  proposal.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  state  how  he  feels  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  I  know  be  feels 
strongly  agaiiut  the  proposal  and  his 
views  are  entitled  to  lie  heard.  I  hope  be 
has  time  to  explain  his  views. 

But  personally.  I  shaU  vote  against  the 
motion  to  table  because  if  it  is  presented 
It  could  very  well  be  the  only  test  by 
which  the  Senate  can  possibly  be  heard 
as  to  whether  Senators  are  for  or  against 
family  assistance.  It  would  t>e  my  hope 
that  the  Senate  would  be  for  the  famUy 
assistance  program  and  could  so  Indicate 
by  voting  against  the  motion  to  table. 

Mr.  WHXIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  this  will  not  be  a  test  of  how 
the  Senate  feels  or  would  vote  on  the 
plan  because  I  for  one  am  going  to  vote 
against  the  moUon  to  table.  I  know  that 
I  am  going  to  vote  that  way  and  many 
other  Senators  are  going  to  vote  that 
way  even  though  they  are  opposed  to  the 
bill.  If  a  vote  Is  what  the  Senate  wants 
we  can  go  ahead  and  vote,  but  It  is  only 
a  waste  of  time  and  proves  nothing  ex- 
cept that  there  are  those  who  are  afraid 
to  debate  this  fantastic  proposal  on  its 
merits.  Apparently  they  have  very  little 
confidence  of  their  ability  to  defend  tlie 
blU. 
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Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  under  those 
circumstances  I  do  not  believe  we  would 
have  a  test  of  how  the  Senate  feels  about 
the  amendment  so  I  am  not  going  to 
make  the  motion. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  has  said  makes  what  I  was  going 
to  say  completely  nongermane.  But  It 
seems  to  me  I  And  myself  at  this  time  in 
disagreement  with  my  friend  from  Dela- 
ware, as  much  as  I  like  him  and  respect 
him 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  reached  a  point 
in  this  session — and  we  discussed  this 
point  very  frankly  when  we  were  by  our- 
selves— where  much  of  what  we  are  do- 
ing is  utterly  useless  and  serves  no  good 
purpose,  and  I  do  not  care  what  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  says.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  might  do  them  some  good,  and  It  would 
not  do  them  any  harm,  to  send  some  of 
their  boy  scouts  to  sit  in  the  galleries  for 
a  few  hours.  They  might  leam  some- 
thing. Some  of  them  have  never  even  .sat 
in  galleries  of  Slate  legislatures  and  they 
do  not  seem  to  be  well  versed  In  legisla- 
tive procedures. 

But  whatever  the  executive  branch 
said,  and  whatever  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  feels  compelled  to  say — 
and  I  respect  him  and  try  to  follow  him 
at  least  part  of  the  time — the  issue  Is 
whether  we  are  going  to  spend  more  time 
discussing  the  merits  and  demerits  of  the 
so-called  family  assistance  plan  which 
has  come  out  of  the  committee  In  one 
form,  and  is  before  the  Senate  in  the 
form  of  an  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  others.  It  has  all  kinds  of 
phases.  We  are  just  wasting  our  time, 
and  for  what?  I  was  hoping  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  I/>ulalana  would  make  the 
motion. 

I  was  hoping,  whatever  our  feelings 


I  move  that  the  amendment  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  Riblcolf  amend- 
ment. No.  1169. 

Mr.  LONG  and  Mr.  HOLLAND  re- 
quested the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion la  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  to  lay  the 
amendment  on  the  table.  On  this  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ahoik- 
soK),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BnaDicK),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollimos),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy), the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss) ,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
NnsoM),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land iMr.  Pastors),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  RnsssLD .  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  TVdimcs),  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  'Mr.  Wuxums),  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yodko)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land (Mr.  Pastosx),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Williams)  would 
each  vote  "nay". 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Ctraris)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  iMr.  Hat- 
riiLB)   Is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doh- 
MICK)  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  Mundti  are  absent  because  of 
Ulness. 
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So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  first  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
leagues for  rejecting  the  tabling  motion 
regardless  of  what  their  position  may  be 
on  this  bill.  This  at  least  gives  those  of 
us  who  have  worked  on  it  for  a  period  of 
months  an  opportunity  to  explain  some 
of  the  bad  provisions  In  the  bill  and  to 
point  out  why  some  of  us  feel  that  It  Is 
in  the  best  interests  of  our  country  that 
it  not  be  enacted. 

First,  there  is  much  being  said  in  this 
country  about  the  need  for  reform.  The 
administration's  family  assistance  or 
guaranteed  annual  Income  plan  has  been 
sold  to  the  American  iieople  under  the 
slogan  of  "Workfare  versus  Welfare." 

The  present  welfare  system  has  been 
recognized  by  aU  concerned  as  a  program 
full  of  Inequities.  Secretary  Richardson, 
In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  described  the  present  pro- 
gram as  a  gigantic  failure,  and  the  ad- 
ministration's new  family  assistance 
plan  was  described  as  a  major  reform. 

Mr.  TAIiMADOE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order.  We  cannot  hear  the 
Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  When 
the  term  "reform"  Is  used  In  connection 
with  legislative  proposals  it  means  one 
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the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Mos- 
PBY),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower),  and.  If  present  and  voting, 
would  each  vote  "nay". 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cdrtis).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick) 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
fiild),  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr  MuKDT) ,  would  each  vote  "nay." 
The  result  was  announced — yeas  15 
nays  65,  as  follows: 

\Vo.  440  Lec.1 
TBAS— IS 


It  Is  sensible  and  whether  It  is  going  to 
accomplish  anything  for  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  for  the  prestige  of 
the  Congress  to  continue  this  way.  It 
Ls  a  matter  of  just  plain  commonsense. 
which  has  been  conspicuously  lacking  for 
the  last  few  weeks. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  voting  against 
a  motion  to  table  so  as  to  conceal  from 
somebody  how  I  feel.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
family  assistance  plan  In  a  different 
form — and  I  do  not  And  too  many  merits 
in  It  right  now — it  is  useless  to  take  time 
on  It  now.  and  if  the  opportunity  comes 
to  vote  on  the  motion  to  table.  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  commonsense  procedure 
In  the  Senate  to  gain  some  respect  from 
the  people  and  from  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  encourages 
me  to  make  the  motion.  Frankly  what 
we  are  doing  Is  wasting  time.  This  wel- 
fare proposal  Is  not  going  to  become  law 
as  part  of  this  bill.  It  will  have  to  come 
off  this  bUl  one  way  or  the  other.  All  we 
are  doing  Is  wasting  time  until  we  come 
to  a  decision.  It  does  not  require  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  to  persuade  me 
that  it  should  not  be  in  the  bUl.  I  am 
convinced  that  it  should  not  become  law 
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take  away  from  someone  something 
which  he  is  now  receiving  but  to  which 
he  Is  not  entitled,  or  It  Is  proposed  to 
give  to  someone  something  which  he  Is 
n.it  getting  but  to  which  he  is  entitled. 

While  there  is  general  agreement  on 
the  part  of  all  concerned  that  our  exist- 
ing welfare  program  is  In  need  of  major 
reform,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
admlrustration  bUl  as  it  Is  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  does  not  embrace 
reform  of  the  existing  law.  In  fact,  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  admitted  to  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  that  under  the  parti- 
cular proposal  now  before  us — and  the 
authors  will  confirm  this — not  one  wel- 
fare recipient  in  America,  in  any  State 
m  the  Union,  will  receive  a  dime  less 
than  that  which  he  Is  now  getting  under 
existing  law.  We  therefore  proceed  on 
the  premise  that  there  Is  no  reform  In 
this  bill,  assuming  there  are  abuses  now. 
Quite  to  the  contrary,  all  the  inequities 
in  existing  law  wUl  be  froten  into  the 
new  program  plus  some  more  being 
added. 

I  should  like  to  mention  at  this  point 
Just  a  few  of  the  things  that  can  hai>- 
pen  under  this  bill  If  enacted. 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  existing 
welfare  system  we  hear  much  about  Is 
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the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
Ulegltlmacy  and  of  families  with  genera- 
tion after  generation  on  welfare. 
..  I  should  like  to  point  out  what  the  bill 
before  us  would  do.  This  bill  actually 
provides  a  $1,300  cash  bonus  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  mother  to  have 
an  illegitimate  baby,  over  and  above 
what  would  be  paid  if  the  baby  wera 
bom  In  wedlock. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  Iw  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cite  this 
example  which  was  called  to  the  atten- 
titjn  of  the  committee.  Use.  for  exam- 
ple, two  welfare  families. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  a 
point  of  order.  The  Senate  Is  not  In 
order.  I  ask  that  the  Cbalr  bring  the 
Senate  to  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
asked  the  department  to  check  how  this 
bill  would  work  in  actual  practice  in  four 
States.  We  picked  two  large  States  and 
two  small  States.  The  large  States  we 
picked  were  Illinois  and  New  York,  and 
we  picked  Arizona  and  Delaware  for  the 
small  States.  I  said  we  wanted  to  pick 
mine  as  well  as  someone  else's. 

Suppose,  for  example,  there  are  two 
welfare  families  under  the  provisions  of 
this  bill,  if  it  passes. 

Family  A  has  a  boy  17,  a  girl  12,  and 
a  girl  6.  Family  B  has  a  girl  16,  a  boy  11, 
and  a  girl  8.  Each  family  will  get  welfare 
payments  based  upon  the  size  of  the 
family.  ThLs  means  that  for  this  boy  or 
girl  below  the  age  of  18  as  dependents 
thw  will  collect,  first.  $300  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  they  will  collect  a 
larger  mandatory  supplement  from  the 
State;  they  will  benefit  from  medicaid 
If  they  need  medical  attention;  they  will 
get  additional  rent  allowance,  housing 
allowance,  and  so  forth:  they  wUl  get 
additional  fo<xl  stamps  as  a  result  of  the 
larger  dependency  in  each  family. 

If  this  boy  and  this  girl  get  married 
each  family  loses  one  dependent,  and 
their  welfare  payments  are  automatical- 
ly reduced  proportionately.  When  this 
boy  and  girl  are  married  they  do  not  get 
an}-thing  under  this  bill,  even  though 
they  have  no  jobs  or  anything  else  for 
support.  They  can  starve,  so  far  as  this 
bill  is  concerned,  until  Uiey  have  been 
married  long  enough  to  have  the  first 
baby.  Then  they  become  a  new  welfare 
family,  eligible  for  payments  under  the 
AFD  program.  No  provision  would  help 
them,  no  matter  how  destitute  they  may 
be  the  first  year;  they  have  this  handi- 
cap tmtU  they  can  produce  the  first 
child. 

On  the  other  hand,  suppose  the  boy 
and  girl  want  to  get  married  but  realize 
they  cannot  do  .so  financially,  and  the 
girl  becomes  pregnant.  He  does  not  marry 
her  until  the  baby  Is  bom.  Then  they 
can  move  off  and  start  collecting  wel- 
fare as  a  family  of  their  own,  under  the 
aid  to  dependent  children.  I  repeat.  If 
this  bill  is  enacted,  by  postponing  the 
marrlase  untQ  the  baby  Is  bom  they  can 


collect  a  cash  payment  In  the  first  year 
of  $1,300  more  than  he  can  if  he  marries 
the  girl  before  the  baby  is  bom. 

What  kind  of  social  bill  Is  this  where 
the  Federal  Government  underwrites  a 
proposal  of  paying  a  $1,300  bonus  to 
bring  that  first  child  into  this  world  as 
an  illegitimate  baby?  What  chance  has 
that  child  in  later  Ufe?  Is  that  what  Sen- 
ators want  to  approve. 

This  situation  was  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  we  called  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  E>epartment.  All 
the  Department  said  was,  "We'll  correct 
it  next  year."  I  say  correct  it  before  you 


pass  this  bill.  I  will  not  support  any  bill 
that  will  pay  a  cash  benefit  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government,  a  premium 
of  $1,300,  to  have  an  Illegitimate  baby, 
more  than  they  would  If  It  Is  bom  In  holy 
wedlock. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  the  table  furnished  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  staff,  approved  by  the 
Department,  relating  to  the  problem  of 
lllegitlinacy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoio.  as 
follows: 
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■  Eiifibifl  for  medicaid,  surplus  food,  and  housini. 

■  Eligible  for  food  stamps. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  Is 
clearly  evident  that  the  bill  has  been  im- 
properly labeled  as  a  reform  package. 
For  example,  this  bill  does  not  correct 
the  problems  of  existing  law  whereby 
family  breakups  are  encouraged. 

Under  this  bill,  suppose  a  family  Is 
Uvlng  together — an  unemployed  father 
and  mother  and  four  children.  If  the 
father  and  mother  will  separate,  either 
because  of  problems  or  by  mutual  agree- 
ment— perhaps  only  mo\1ng  across  the 
corridor  In  separate  apartments — they 
then  become  two  families  eligible  for 
welfare.  Instead  of  one. 

This  is  the  bonus  In  welfare  which 
they  as  a  group  collect  as  the  result  of 
split  families. 

In  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  under  the  adminis- 
tration's plan  they  will  get  $036  more 
by  living  as  a  split  family  than  if  they 
live  together.  They  can  visit  across  the 
corridor,  and  if  an  additional  child  Is 
bom  It  can  go  on  the  welfare  rolls. 
Everything  Is  taken  care  of.  But  they 
collect  more  welfare  if  they  live  In  sepa- 
rate apartments. 

In  Wilmington,  Del.,  they  wUl  collect 
an  extra  $1,104  In  assistance  under  this 
bill  by  splitting  the  family.  They  can  col- 
lect $1,104  In  benefits  more  than  they 
can  If  the  family  stays  together. 

In  Chicago,  ni.,  as  a  split  famUy  they 
will  collect  $2,064  more  in  assistance. 
Think  of  lt^2.064  more  benefits  under 
the  bill  of  the  administration  If  the  hus- 
band will  desert,  take  two  children,  and 
leave  the  wife  two  children. 


Is  this  the  kind  of  reform  that  the 
Congress  wants? 

In  New  York  a  welfare  family  will  col- 
lect a  higher  premium  on  family  split- 
ting; they  collect  $2,508  more  as  two  fam- 
ilies than  if  they  live  as  one  family.  They 
can  collect  that  every  year  under  this 
bill  If  they  will  Just  separate — the  hus- 
band taking  part  of  the  children  and  the 
wife  taking  the  other  children.  Again,  it 
is  claimed  that  that  Is  reforming  the 
existing  law.  I  challenge  anyone  to  say 
that  that  Is  reform.  I  say  that  this  Is 
making  a  farce  of  the  situation  and  think 
what  this  does  to  these  children. 

As  to  the  unemployed  father,  they 
claim  to  have  corrected  that  under  this 
Rlblcoff-Bennett  plan,  but  I  am  not  sure. 
I  understand  that  the  Rlblcoff-Bennett 
amendment  is  intended  to  correct  that 
point,  and  I  will  withhold  comment  un- 
til I  have  had  it  fully  analyzed;  I  will 
pass  over  that  point  for  the  moment. 

The  pending  bill  cannot  be  labeled  un- 
der the  guise  of  reform  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form. 

liils  bill  should  not  pass  until  correc- 
tions have  been  made. 

I  think  that  these  problems  are  why 
a  majority  of  us  have  opposed  this  bill 
in  committee.  We  have  had  three  differ- 
ent votes  In  the  committee.  Once  the  bill 
was  unanimously  sent  back  to  the  De- 
partment for  revision.  They  brought  back 
practically  the  same  package.  The  House- 
passed  bill  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  14 
to  I  on  a  rollcan  vote  in  the  Flnanix 
Committee.  They  had  another  vote  In 
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the  committee,  in  which  the  bill  u  re- 
vised was  rejected  by  10  to  6.  But  esch 
time  the  Department  comes  back  and 
wants  another  vote.  All  they  want  U  a 
vote.  Is  it  not  time  someone  thought 
about  a  reform  of  our  welfare  system  in- 
stead of  about  the  votes  involved? 

Mr.  TALMADOK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call what  particular  revision  of  this  plan 
It  is.  from  HEW?  Is  it  six  or  seven?  How 
many  different  versions  of  this  plan  has 
the  Department  submitted? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  la  at 
least  six.  I  have  lost  count  and  I  under- 
stand the  present  bill  was  revised  again 
yesterday  at  the  suggestion  of  the  ad- 
mliustratton  Just  a  few  minutes  before 
the  Senate  convened. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  1  have  lost  count, 
also.  It  has  been  six  or  seven. 

The  Senator  will  recall  the  time  Just 
prior  to  adjournment,  when  we  bad  a  re- 
cess for  the  elections,  when  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  came  In  with  a  stack  of  amend- 
ments, about  12  inches  high,  that  no 
member  of  the  Finance  Conmiittee  had 
ever  seen,  and  no  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee  knew  what  was  contained  in 
there.  He  insisted  on  the  Fmance  Com- 
mittee voting  at  that  particular  time  on 
a  stack  of  amendments  they  had  never 
seen.  Does  the  Senator  recall  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  The  bill  as  proposed  consisted  of 
approximately  400  or  500  pages  and  was 
only  delivered  to  the  offices  of  Senators 
about  S :  30  the  night  before. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  never  got  mine. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  did  not, 
either,  until  about  30  minutes  before  the 
committee  met. 

We  walked  in.  and  the  Department 
said.  "All  we  want  is  a  vote."  The  com- 
mittee gave  them  a  vote  and  rejected 
It  by  a  margm  of  10  to  6. 

Now  we  are  told  the  Department  wants 
another  vote  in  the  Senate  even  though 
they  accept  the  fact  that  it  cannot  get 
cleared  In  a  conference  before  adjourn- 
ment 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
been  in  the  Senate  34  years.  Has  he  ever 
seen  such  IrresponslblUty  as  that  during 
that  period  of  time? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Never. 
And  I  hope  it  win  be  34  years  before  It 
is  repeated. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  So  do  I. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  that  vote  was  on  the  eve 
of  the  adjournment.  Just  before  the  re- 
cess for  the  election.  As  I  recall.  It  was 
Just  a  few  days  before.  The  committee 
soundly  rejected  that  proposal.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  have  any  Idea  what  It 
was,  and  by  imanlmous  vote,  as  I  recall 
it.  we  Instructed  the  staff  to  analyce  the 
bill  which  the  Department  had  sent 
down  to  OS  that  morning.  We  had  never 
seen  it  before.  We  Instructed  the  staff 
to  send  each  member  of  the  Finance 
Committee    to    our   homes  during  the 

recess  an  analysis  and  a  copy  of  the  bin 

to  get  It  printed  and  send  each  a  copy 
and  an  analysis— In  order  that  we  could 
stud;  it,  so  that  when  we  came  back 


Into  session  In  November  our  Committee 
would' be  ready  to  proceed  In  an  orderly 
manner  and  to  vote  Intelligently  for  or 
against  It. 

I  have  here  a  letter  sent  by  Mr.  Vail 
of  the  staff  of  the  committee,  which  I 
will  put  in  the  Record,  that  he  sent  to 
me  and  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  October  28.  This  was  after  the 
recess.  I  read  the  letter  dated  October  X. 
1970: 

us.  SCN^Tl. 
COUMTTTWm  ON  Pxnahck, 
Washln0on.  D.C..  October  2e,  1970. 
Han.  JouM  J.  WnjLiAMS, 
MllUboro,  Del. 

Dus  8n«ATDB  WnxlAKs;  Tou  will  recall 
tbat  duTlag  executive  Besalon  of  the  Finance 
ConutUttee  on  Tueeday,  October  13.  Mk. 
Venemjui,  tjnder  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  WeUare,  submitted 
to  the  Oommlttee  a  revised  version  of  the 
FaznUy  AselBtance  Plan  and  urged  that  the 
Committee  vole  on  It  before  the  recess. 

The  revised  plan,  described  as  a  -core"  bUl, 
covers  more  tiian  160  pages.  The  Committee 
felt  that  a  major  amendment  of  such  pro- 
portions should  be  oarefuUy  studied  before 
a  vote  was  taken.  Therefore,  It  directed  the 
staff  to  publish  the  "core"  blU,  reuted 
amendments,  and  supporting  tables,  docu- 
ments, and  charts  to  be  prepared  by  the 
Department  and  submitted  to  the  Coounlt- 
tee.  It  was  the  Committee's  Instruction  that 
this  matertml  together  with  aji  analysts  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  Committee  be  for- 
wardefi  to  each  member  of  the  Committee 
at  his  home  during  the  recess.  In  this  way 
all  of  the  members  would  tiave  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  Admlnlatratlon's  most 
recent  welfare  p.ropoBal  before  the  Commit- 
tee reconvenes  In  November. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  printing  Job  and 
the  staff  analysis  could  have  been  completed 
before  now.  Hie  staff  analysis  of  the  Oc- 
tober 13  version  has  been  completed.  Un- 
Xortunately,  the  Department  apparently  Is 
TTialfing  further  revisions  In  the  tnaterlal  sub- 
mitted on  October  13.  Although  t'he  version 
preaented  to  the  Committee  has  been  set  In 
type,  the  Department  has  not  completed  Its 
proofreading  task — apparenU;  because  of  the 
additional  drafting  oiid  rewriting  they  are 
undertaking.  It  would  seexn  to  serve  no  useful 
purpose  to  send  you  the  staff  analysis  if  the 
"core"  bill  we  have  analyzed  is  stlU  being 
changed  by  the  Department. 

I  wanted  to  let  you  know  why  we  have  no» 
yet  compiled  with  the  Conmuttee'a  Instruc- 
tion to  promptly  forwanl  the  printed  material 
to  the  membera  at  their  homea. 
Sincerely. 

Toss  Vail, 

Mr.  'Vail  apologizes  for  the  fact  that 
he  could  not  get  the  mformation  from 
the  Department  to  complete  the  analysis. 

A  second  letter  from  Tom  Vail,  chief 
of  staff,  dated  November  5,  states  that 
the  material  has  Just  been  received. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  In  the 

RZCOIID. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

0.S.  Swats, 
Oomcirm  oir  TBtarcE, 
Waihtngton.  D.O..  November  5,  ttfo. 
Hon.  Josk  J.  WnxiAxs. 
U.B.  Senate, 
Waaittn^on,  D.C. 

Dasii  Srvatok  Wix.liaiu;  I  am  eneloeing 
a  copy  of  the  AdmliUstrstlon's  revised  revi- 
sion of  HJl.  18311,  the  Family  Aaststance 
Act  of  1970. 

Tou  win  recall  that  Under  Sacntary  Jdm 
Vanaman  of  the  Dapartment  of  Bnlth,  Eda- 
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cation,  and  WeUara  submlttad  a  ravlaed  ta- 
vlsion  of  the  bill  to  the  Committee  during 
Its  executive  session  on  October  13  and  aakad 
that  the  Committee  vote  on  the  new  version 
of  the  bill.  Instaad  of  voting  on  the  new 
version  at  that  time,  the  Committee  decided 
that  It  should  be  printed,  together  with 
other  materials  prepared  by  the  Department 
and  an  analysis  by  the  staff,  and  sent  to 
members  of  the  Committee  during  the  recess. 

The  enclosed  Committee  Print  represents 
this  document.  A  brief  analysis  with  com- 
ments, tablee  and  charts  prepared  by  the 
Committee  staff  Is  printed  on  blue  paper  at 
the  beginning  of  the  document.  This  Is  fol- 
lowed by  materials  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment, the  text  of  the  Department's  revised 
revision,  and  additional  amendmanta  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  for  possible  Com- 
mittee consideration,  all  printed  on  white 
paper. 

If  you  have  a  copy  of  tbe  bill  submlttad 
by  Mr.  Veneman  on  October  IS,  you  wm  note 
that  the  Department's  latest  version  of  the 
bill  differs  in  s  number  of  respects  from  the 
October  13  version  due  to  the  changes  made 
by  tbe  Department  fairly  continuously  be- 
tween that  date  and  the  date  of  final  print- 
ing. Unfortunately,  it  was  this  continual  re- 
vising which  prevented  us  from  printing  the 
document  and  forwarding  It  to  you  sooner. 
Sincerely. 

Tom  Von.. 

Mr.  V/ILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  In  the  November  5  letter  he 
said  he  had  Just  received  the  informa- 
tion, and  yet  they  came  before  the  com- 
mittee on  October  13  with  a  150-page 
package  which  they  wanted  us  to  vote 
on  without  reading.  It  took  the  Depart- 
ment another  month  to  get  back  to  the 
committee  a  printed  version. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  confusion  and  lack 
of  cooperation  that  has  been  existing  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  know  there  Is  confusion 
In  the  Senate,  too,  but  I  do  not  have  any 
idea  of  what  must  be  going  on  down 
there.  I  will  say  this:  neither  does  any- 
one else  connected  with  that  Department. 
I  have  never  seen  such  Irresponsible 
management  or  lack  of  knowledge  as  to 
what  Is  going  on  as  exists  in  that  De- 
partment. D^artment  officials  came  be- 
fore our  committee,  and  never  have  I  seen 
witnesses  coming  before  a  committee  rep- 
resenting an  executive  department  who 
knew  so  little  about  the  proposal  they 
were  asking  Congress  to  adopt.  I  was 
present  on  one  occasion  when  it  ap- 
peared the  former  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  had  not  even 
read  the  bill  and  did  not  have  the  slight- 
est idea  what  it  was  all  about. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  wnxiAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator recall  when  Secretary  Finch  came 
before  the  committee  and  attempted  to 
present  a  bill,  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Hakus) 
dressed  him  down  and  told  htm  that 
was  the  poorest  presentation  he  had 
ever  seen  anyone  present  to  a  committee 
of  the  V.3.  Senate  slitte  he  had  been 
a  Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  wnXIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  do  re- 
member It.  I  have  that  very  (quotation  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Haii- 
Risi  in  front  of  me.  Let  me  quote  it: 

With  oil  due  reapect,  gentlemen,  I  believe 
this  is  the  most  Ul-prepared  presentation 
that  I  have  seen  sinoe  I  have  been  In  the 
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Congress  of  the  United  States.  1  am  really 
amased  that  some  of  these  very  almple 
questions  do  not  get  a  very  quick  and  easy 
response — such  things  as  Just  asked  a  tnin- 
ute  ago  about  medicaid,  and  the  questions 
I  asked  yesterday  about  tbe  day-care  costs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  are  things  which 
ought  to  have  been  easily  available,  because 
they  ought  to  have  been  thought  out  In  ad- 
vance wlisn  you  put  this  plan  togsther. 

Mr.  President,  that  opinion  was  the 
unanimous  sentiment  of  the  Finance 
(Committee.  After  that  miserable  presen- 
tation liad  l}een  made  it  was  so  apparent 
that  the  Department  did  not  know 
what  the  bill  was  all  about  that  the  com- 
mittee Interrupted  the  hearings  and 
called  an  executive  session.  The  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon,  and  WeUare  was  called  in  and 
asked  to  go  back  and  rewrite  the  bill. 
Meanwhile  we  suspended  the  hearings 
until  HEW  could  report  back  and  we 
could  at  least  find  out  what  was  in  the 
bill.      . 

Mr.  STE^TENS.  Mr,  President,  will  tbe 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  the  Senator  referring 
to  Secretary  of  Health.  Educatlcm,  and 
Welfare  Richardson? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No,  to 
former  Secretary  Finch. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Secretary  Pinch. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Was  the  comment  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harris) 
made  concerning  Secretary  Pinch  or  Sec- 
retary Richardaon? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  was 
made  at  the  time  Secretary  Pinch  was 
the  head  of  HEW. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Fankix).  The  Smate  will  please  be  In 
order. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  that  quotation  by  tbe  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  appears  In  the  com- 
mittee hearings  which  are  on  Senators' 
desks  under  the  date  of  April  30,  1970. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  will  yield 
additionally,  briefly.  It  appears  that  the 
Senator  has  made  some  rather  broad 
statements  regarding  the  ability  of  these 
two  men  who  have  been  Secretaries  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  In  the 
period  that  I  have  been  here.  I  am  sort 
of  amazed  to  hear  such  a  broad  state- 
ment being  made,  coming  from  my  good 
colleague  from  Delaware,  conoemlng 
either  of  these  gentlemen.  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator  could  tell  me  how 
this  occurred,  how  they  happened  to 
get  so  many  versions  of  the  bill?  Was  It 
because  of  the  complete  reticence  on  the 
part  of  the  Finance  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  bill  at  all  in  the  first  instance? 
What  led  to  the  many  versions  that  the 
bill  has  gone  through  ? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  any- 
one has  the  atiswer  to  that  question, 
I  would  appreciate  hearing  it.  I  do  not 
have  the  answer.  The  committee  sched- 
uled very  promptly  the  hearings  on  this 
proposal.  The  committee  has  tried  to 
work  diligently  with  the  Department,  but 
each  time  we  kept  getting  some  reason 


why  tbe  Department  had  to  ask  for  more 
time. 

It  definitely  waa  not  tbe  committee's 
fault  that  the  Department  kept  changing 
its  mind. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr,  WTIiT.IAMH  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Inasmuch  as  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  Finance  Committee 
was  dragging  Its  feet,  I  would  like  to  polht 
out  that  the  hearings  were  scheduled  by 
the  committee  the  day  after  the  House 
passed  the  bill,  to  begin  within  2  weeks 
of  House  passage.  It  was  at  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  that  the  hearing  was  post- 
poned, but  when  he  did  come  before  Uie 
committee  and  questions  were  asked,  the 
kind  of  things  that  have  been  discussed 
here  In  this  Chamber,  the  answers 
showed  bow  ill-considered  the  Ull  was  at 
that  point. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Harris)  said  that  was  the  poorest  pres- 
entation he  had  ever  heard  on  any  major 
piece  of  legislation.  He  said  that  he  had 
come  prepared  to  support  it  but  he  had 
beard  the  rumor  that  the  administra- 
tion was  planning  to  scuttle  the  bill  In 
the  committee  and  perhaps  that  was  why 
there  was  such  a  poor  presentation  1^ 
the  administration  witnesses.  The  Secre- 
tary denied  that  it  was  Intentional.  He 
said  that  no  one  could  have  contrived 
such  a  scenario  as  had  been  witnessed 
there  that  day,  that  no  one  could  have 
contrived  to  give  a  presentation  that  was 
made  so  poorly. 

Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct 

I  would  like  to  dispel  the  thought  that 
the  Finance  Committee  is  responsible  for 
the  bill's  being  before  the  Senate  at  this 
late  date.  The  question  has  been  asked, 
how  come  so  much  delay  in  considera- 
tion of  the  administration's  family  assist- 
ance plan,  implying  that  this  delay  was 
entirely  the  result  of  dilatory  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Finance  Committee.  Let 
me  make  the  record  straight  on  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  In  an  effort  to  shed  some 
light  on  this  question  further,  as  posed 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens',  let  me  suggest 
possible  reasons  why  so  many  different 
revisions  were  made  of  a  plan.  I  as- 
sumed that  it  must  have  been  scrutinized 
and  studied,  and  must  have  been  pre- 
pared and  followed  with  diligent  efforts. 
I  would  hope  that  the  HEW  would  not 
have  come  l>efore  Congress  with  a  plan 
that  had  not  been  considered  and 
scrutinized  and  examined  from  every 
angle,  because  we  are  aware  that  with 
respect  to  medicare  and  medicaid,  every 
time  an  actuarial  study  has  been  'made 
of  these  programs,  the  cost  has  mcreased. 
The  cost  that  will  resiHt  from  their  con- 
tinued Implementation  as  compared  with 
the  revenues  that  are  Intended  to  fund 
them,  indicate  that  over  a  perl(xl  of  25 
years,  those  two  programs  will  be  $216 
billion  in  the  red. 

Now  with  that  experience  behind  it,  I 
caimot  think  that  the  HEW  would  have 
come  forward  without  having  a  con- 


sidered plan.  But  while  these  may  have 
been  many  revisions — I  have  forgotten 
how  many^ — I  can  only  Say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Alaska  that  as  we  examined 
the  proposals  in  the  family  assistance 
program,  against  the  backdrop  of  the 
goals  that  the  President  hoped  to  obtain 
through  welfare  reform  it  Just  did  not 
seem  that  the  proposal  ac(»mpllsbed  tbe 
objectives  the  President  bad  in  mind. 

Tbe  incentives  that  would  encourage 
people  to  move  from  welfare  into  the 
private  sector  of  the  economy  as  working 
citizens  could  not  be  identified. 

As  the  dlfiUnguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  pointed  out  and  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  has 
pointed  out  as  well,  on  different  occa- 
sions. In  tbe  city  of  New  York,  a  working 
motber  with  four  in  the  family — a 
female  Jiead  of  tbe  family  with  four  per- 
sons, if  that  mother  were  to  take  the 
benefits  that  are  available  to  her  as  a 
resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  living 
in  New  York  City,  taking  advantage  of 
public  tiousing,  and  if  she  got  low- 
income  supplements  which  would  be 
available  to  everyone  In  the  Stated  If  she 
took  advantage  of  medicaid  and  medi- 
care, if  she  used  available  food  stamps, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  such  other 
programs  available  there,  she,  without 
working  at  all.  could  have  the  equivalent 
of  $8,210,000  Income  per  year. 

But  if  she  went  out  and  took  a  Job  and 
went  oS  welfare  and  moved  mto  the  type 
of  activity  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  called  for  In  this  bill 
and  was  to  find  employment  and  earn 
through  that  employment  t7,000  a  year, 
she  would  be  tl  poorer  by  working  and 
wtming  17,000  a  year  than  she  would  be 
if  she  had  not  turned  a  hand. 

I  think  this  is  the  sort  of  questioning 
that  came  about  m  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee that  may  have  caused  our  good 
friends  at  HEW  to  come  forward  with  no 
less  than  seven  revisions, 

I  can  say  this.  I  do  not  know.  I  am 
speculating.  I  do  not  know  what  was  in 
their  minds.  All  I  know  Is  that  when  the 
members  of  the  committee  started  to  ex- 
amine the  bill  and  got  to  probing  and 
questioning,  along  with  the  (llstlnguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  it  ."teemed  as 
though  the  bill  did  not  accomplish  what 
it  was  supposed  to  accomplish. 

I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  want 
welfare  reform.  I  want  to  give  the  people 
of  this  country  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
work  and  to  give  them  some  Incentive 
to  go  to  work. 

I  do  not  believe  this  bill  accomplishes 
that.  I  am  delighted  that  we  rejected  the 
motion  to  table.  I  do  not  suspect  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
had  his  heart  in  it  when  he  proposed  It. 

I  believe  that  he.  too,  shares  the  feel- 
ing that  we  ought  to  understand  this,  we 
ought  to  realize  that  this  is  a  charade, 
that  the  bill  does  not  accomplish  what 
we  might  hope  that  it  would  accomplish. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  longer 
than  I  should  have.  But  I  would  like  to 
say  to  my  good  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska,  that  I  do  not  know  why  HEW 
came  up  with  seven  different  plans.  It 
seemed  as  though  every  time  we  started 
finding   fault   and   picking   their  plan 
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ap4rt  to  show  wtuit  was  wrong  with  It, 
tbey  would  tben  come  In  with  b  new 
set  of  duLTts. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  the  Senator  is  correct. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
chart  In  the  rear  of  the  Chamber.  It 
shows  bow  this  bill.  If  executed,  would 
work. 

Much  has  been  said  to  the  effect  that 
this  bill  only  provides  $1,600  for  a  family 
of  four.  Everyone  asks,  "What  are  you 
complaining  about?  That  Is  a  very  small 
amount  for  a  family  of  four." 

I  agree.  But  the  $1,600  Is  only  the 
beginning.  This  »1.600  direct  Govern- 
ment payment  automatically  triggers  to 
these  mandatory  supplementary  pay- 
ments which  are  outlined  on  the  charts 
In  the  tear  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

These  are  the  mandatory  payments  to 
the  family  In  addition  to  the  $1,600  from 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  In  New  York 
this  $1,600  payment  triggers  in  $2,1S6 
additional  State  supplement  payments, 
which  are  70  percent  Federal  participa- 
tion. This  brings  the  family's  cash  in- 
come to  $3,756,  tax-exempt:  but  that  is 
not  all. 

In  addition  to  that  they  can  get  food 
stamps  with  a  value  of  $312. 

The  food  stamp  bonus  was  $312.  Then 
there  are  medicaid  benefits  for  this  fam- 
ily which  cost  on  an  average  of  $1,153 
annually,  plus  another  $989  In  rent  sup- 
plements or  public  housing.  This  is  a 
total  of  $6,210  for  this  family  of  four  in 
New  Yorlc  City. 

Suppose  the  city  letter  carrier  that  is 
delivering  this  welfare  check  has  a  fam- 
ily of  four.  His  inunne  is  taxable,  and 


after  he  pays  taxes  he  has  $6J09  left, 
or  $1  less  by  working  and  earning  $7,000 
a  year  than  the  same  size  family  gets 
U  on  relief. 

Is  that  a  work  incentive?  That  is  what 
is  called  a  work  Incentive  program  under 
the  administration's  bill.  It  is  an  Incen- 
tive for  what?  It  is  an  incentive  to  go 
on  welfare  and  to  quit  work. 

Let  us  examine  this  New  York  chart 
further.  If  they  earn  $1,000,  they  would 
have  after  taxes  $6,748  in  money  and 
beneSts  in  kind.  If  they  earn  $7,000  the 
family  of  four,  after  taxes,  will  'have 
$6,209  left,  or  $1  less  than  If  they  re- 
mained on  welfare. 

In  other  words,  they  talk  about  a 
training  program  to  train  a  man  or 
woman  to  Improve  his  or  her  earning 
capacity.  Suppose  the  head  of  this  fam- 
ily is  earning  $6,000  and  goes  to  a  train- 
ing school  and  gets  promoted  to  $7,000 
a  year;  he  has  $1,300  less  income  than 
he  would  if  he  bad  spit  in  the  boss'  eye 
and  never  gotten  the  promotion.  He 
would  have  $7,512  m  cash  and  benefits 
under  this  bill  if  he  earned  $6,000  a 
year,  but  if  he  earns  $7,000  he  drops 
back  to  $6,209  after  taxes. 

Suppose  a  plant  Is  operating  with  em- 
ployees on  a  $7,000  wage  base,  and  the 
tinlon  leader  sits  down  and  negotiates 
an  increase  to  $8,000.  If  the  manage- 
ment agrees  to  raise  their  salaries  to 
$8,000  a  year  average,  each  worker  would 
have  $6,781  after  taxes.  That  is  for  a 
family  of  four.  That  is  the  result  if  they 
get  an  increase  of  $1,000.  or  a  raise 
from  $7,000  to  $8,000.  But  if  their  union 
is  on  the  job  and  will  consult  with  the 
management  and  say,  "Now,  boss.  In- 


stead of  raising  these  salaries  for  your 
employees  $1,000,  cut  them  all  back  to 
$6,000."  The  employee  with  a  family  of 
four  earning  $6,000  would  have  after 
taxes  $7,512  in  cash  and  benefits  in 
kind,  an  increase  of  $1,300  over  what  he 
would  have  If  he  continued  to  earn 
$7,000. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  work  incentive 
program  that  Senators  want  to  approve? 
That  is  not  the  kind  of  incentive  that  I 
support.  This  bill  K  enacted  will  pay  a 
premium  to  the  man  who  slides  back 
into  welfare. 

The  so-called  work  Incentives  are  in 
reverse.  I  have  been  here  in  Washington 
for  24  years.  I  have  never  had  Potomac 
fever  yet.  I  hope  I  do  not  get  it  before 
I  leave  if  such  a  proposal  as  this  la  the 
result. 

We  had  the  department  check  these 
examples  for  four  States.  We  did  not  ask 
them  to  check  the  SO  States,  but  I  aiked 
them.  "Do  you  have  any  reason  to  think 
that  if  you  check  any  one  of  the  other 
46  States  the  result  would  be  different?" 

They  said,  "no.''  The  answer  was  em- 
phatic, so  we  accepted  these  statistics 
as  a  national  pattern. 

We  told  them  that  If  they  had  any 
other  State  that  would  come  up  with  a 
better  showtog  for  their  so-called  work 
incentives  program  we  would  like  to 
have  it.  They  did  not  have  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  chart  relating  to  how  this 
bill  if  enacted  would  work  In  New  York 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  a*  follows: 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mow,  to 
get  back  for  just  a  moment  to  how  this 
bill  has  been  handled  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  Surely  it  took  time.  It  took 
a  lot  of  time.  I  have  spent  more  time 
on  this  bill  than  I  have  on  any  other 
bill  that  has  ever  been  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

The  bill  was  first  recommended  by  the 
President  on  October  2,  1969.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  reported  it  on 
March  11,  1970.  It  passed  the  House  on 
AprU  16. 

I  might  say  that  when  the  President 
first  sent  this  proposal  down  I  endorsed 
it.  I  thought  it  sounded  like  a  great  plan. 
That  was  before  we  analyzed  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  proceed  fur- 
ther I  would  like  to  make  one  point  very 
clear.  My  criticism  of  this  bill  is  in  no 
way  directed  at  the  author  of  the  pend- 


ing amendment,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut, because  he  tias  been  most  co- 
operative. He  has  worked  hard  to  try 
to  get  a  realistic  program. 

But  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
wanted  this  tested  first.  As  of  January 
1970  there  were  10,436,197  people  on  re- 
lief to  this  country. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted  this  number 
will  tocrease  to  23,784,300,  or  more  than 
double,  and  there  Is  no  reform  as  to  cor- 
recting abuses  tmder  existing  law. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
first  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  shall  then  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct.  This  is  a  very  compli- 
cated amendment. 


There  are  still  many  doubts  to  my 
mtod.  I  do  not  feel  so  self-confident  that 
I  have  all  the  answers.  I  know  from  long 
experience  that  human  nature  does  not 
always  conform  with  what  tlie  social  sci- 
entists may  present  to  a  legislative  act. 
That  is  why  I  was  so  anxious  to  have  a 
pilot  program. 

My  feeling  is  that  before  this  plan 
should  ever  go  toto  effect,  there  should 
be  a  pilot  program.  The  Rlblooff-Bennetl 
proposal  contemplates  a  pilot  program 
that  gives  an  opportunity  to  determtoe 
what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong  with  this 
legislation. 

That  would  give  us  an  opportunity  be- 
fore July  1,  1972,  to  make  whatever  cor- 
rections have  to  be  made.  1  believe  the 
basic  plan  is  a  good  one. 

My  feeling  is  that  withta  the  thinking 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  the  ma- 
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jority  leader,  the  mtoority  leader,  and 
myself,  we  could  work  out  a  proposal,  if 
we  were  allowed  to  work  it  out,  to  allow  It 
to  come  before  the  Senate  before  Tues- 
day night. 

Personally,  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  any 
type  proposal  at  any  time.  I  would  like 
a  test  vote.  As  I  have  discussed  with  the 
dlsUnguished  Senator  from  Delaware,  I 
believe  there  are  vehicles  by  which  we  can 
achieve  the  result  we  desire  and  the  re- 
sult the  President  desires  and  also  which 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  desires,  without  casting  any  as- 
persions or  reflections  on  the  majority 
party  or  any  member  of  the  minority 
party  who  may  disagree. 

There  are  great  compUcations  here, 
and  as  men  of  good  will  we  should  recog- 
nize the  realities  of  the  legislative  situa- 
tion and  work  out  a  series  of  actions 
which  would  toure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  country  and  this  body. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator.  There  is 
no  doubt  to  my  mind  that  a  plan  could  be 
developed.  What  the  Senator  has  said 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  weelis 
would  pass  before  we  could  get  adequate 
information  to  the  committee.  The  De- 
partment should  have  worked  with  us, 
but  we  did  not  hr.ve  the  cooperative  spirit 
we  should  have  had  from  the  executive 
branch.  Each  time  I  sat  down  for  nego- 
tiations I  was  told.  "Yes,  I  am  glad  to 
negotiate  with  you  if  you  will  vote  for 
the  plan  as  It  is." 

They  closed  their  mtods  to  any  loop- 
holes we  exposed  and  seemed  to  resent 
any  form  of  criticism  of  their  orlgtoal 
proposal. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  way  to 
negotiate.  There  are  problems  to  con- 
nection with  the  existing  welfare  system. 
One  of  the  greatest  needs  confronting 
this  country  is  the  reform  of  the  existing 
welfare  system.  I  said  that  years  ago.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  and  I  were 
responsible  for  committee  heartogs  which 
began  an  examtoation  of  some  of  the 
problems  to  the  medicaid  program  with 
the  thought  of  putttog  together  a  reform 
package. 

I  do  not  recall  a  stogie  proposed  revi- 
sion or  correction  of  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram which  was  not  mutually  agreed 
upon  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  me.  I  do  not  recall  a  single  disagree- 
ment we  had  during  all  the  time  to  try- 
ing to  make  revisions  to  that  program. 
I  think  a  correction  of  these  loopholes 
which  I  am  outlintog  here  could  have 
been  achieved  had  we  had  similar  coop- 
eration from  the  executive  branch.  I  may 
disagree  with  the  Senator  from  Coimect- 
icut  on  the  wisdom  of  enacting  this  leg- 
islation first  and  working  it  out  later, 
but  we  can  disagree  as  gentlemen,  and 
I  think  we  could  have  sat  down  and 
worked  out  a  solution  here  if  the  admin- 
istration had  not  been  so  adamant  on  its 
position.  This  bill  would  double  the  wel- 
fare rolls  to  this  country  before  we  get 
reform. 

On  March  25,  while  the  bill  was  pend- 
ing In  the  House,  I  toquired  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
and  asked  for  a  statistical  analysis  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  House  committee 
with  spedflc  emphasis  on  the  amount  of 


payments  to  t>e  made  to  recipients  to  the 
two  largest  States  and  the  two  smallest 
States.  It  was  on  my  suggestion  that  the 
Committee  on  Finance  tosisted  on  ttiis 
toformation  before  we  opened  heartogs.  1 
wanted  to  know  what  Joe  Doakes  and 
Tom  Doakes  would  get,  not  just  a  politi- 
cal speech.  The  request  was  Bled  on 
■March  25,  and  it  was  not  until  9:30  p.m. 
on  April  28,  the  evening  before  Secretary 
Ftoch  was  to  testify,  that  the  material 
was  received.  Durtog  the  testimony  of 
Secretary  Pinch  the  chart  showtog  the 
statistical  analysis  of  the  bill  was  pre- 
sented to  the  committee  by  Secretary 
Finch  and  his  associates,  and  the  matlie- 
matical  result  of  this  legislative  proposal 
as  shown  by  the  charts  shocked  both  the 
committee  members  and  the  Department. 

The  information  I  requested  Uirough 
the  Committee  on  Ftoance  was  that  all 
existtog  data  dealtog  with  welfare  be 
taken  toto  consideration  and  what  the 
effect  would  be.  assumtog  the  bill  were 
passed  by  the  Senate  to  the  form  It  had 
been  passed  by  the  House.  I  wanted  to 
know  how  much  welfare  recipients  to 
four  selected  States  would  receive.  I  sliall 
discuss  the  charts  to  detail  later.  The  re- 
sult of  the  first  bill  was  even  more  glar- 
ing that  It  Is  on  these  second  charts 
shown  here  today. 

After  the  charts  were  submitted  the 
committee  called  the  Secretary  back  to 
executive  session  and  unanimously — 
Democrats  and  Republicans — suggested 
we  should  suspend  heartogs  and  cancel 
until  the  Department  went  back  and 
prepared  a  revised  bill. 

I  have  already  quoted  Senator  Harris' 
comments.  The  department  returned  the 
bill  to  the  Committee  on  Ftoance  in  five 
installments  beglnntog  June  1 1 .  The  final 
amended  version  was  delivered  to  the 
committee  on  June  23,  1970,  or  a  little 
over  a  month  after  it  had  been  sent  back. 
A  couple  of  days  prior  to  that  date  we 
were  advised  that  Secretary  Finch  had 
resigned  and  that  the  new  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  WelfEU'e  was  to 
be  appointed.  This  delayed  the  commit- 
tee tiearings  upon  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment so  tiiat  the  new  Secretary.  Mr. 
Ricliardson.  could  Ik  confirmed  and  also 
so  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
familiarize  himself  with  the  bill  and  pre- 
pare his  testimony. 

The  schedule  was  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare that  heartogs  resume  July  21.  They 
were  adjourned  2  days  later,  co  July  23 
at  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  to  the 
midst  of  his  testimony,  so  that  lie  could 
take  a  weekend  trip  with  a  presidential 
party  gotot  out  west.  Hearings  resumed 
on  July  28. 

Mr.  President,  after  the  hearings 
resumed  the  Secretary  of  Latwr  came 
down  to  testify,  and  he  too  asked  for  an 
adjournment  of  a  week  because  he  was 
scheduled  to  appear  at  the  Governors' 
conference.  The  committee  compiled 
with  his  request  for  a  postponement. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  pototed  this  out 
to  show  that  the  delay  was  not  our  com- 
mittee's fault. 

Now  I  would  like  to  mention  how  this 
bill  if  enacted  would  affect  my  State.  I 
wish  to  call  the  attention  of  Senators 


to  the  chart  to  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 
The  first  charts  had  even  more  faring 
inequities.  We  liave  had  so  many  charts 
and  changed  bills  that  it  is  hard  to  keep 
them  separate. 

The  chart  will  show  that  under  this 
bill  a  family  of  four  would  receive  $1,800; 
that  Is,  $500  each  for  the  first  two  mem- 
bers and  $300  for  each  chUd.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  $1,600  there  is  the  $188  State 
Supplement,  the  food  stamp  benefits 
totaUng  $828,  as  weU  as  the  medicaid 
and  housing  benefits.  Under  this  bm  this 
family  of  four  would  get  $3,775  In  cash 
and  benefits  to  kind.  These  are  all  tax- 
exempt  benefits.  This  is  $447  more  than 
the  family  would  have  If  the  head  of  the 
family  had  full-time  employment  at  the 
minimum  wage. 

Q  that  same  todivldual  earns  $5,000 
a  year  he  would  have  a  total  to  cash 
and  to  kind  of  $5,358,  but  If  he  gets  a 
promotion  to  $6,000  he  loses  $57  and  goes 
back  to  $5,301. 

Can  this  he  called  an  tocentlve  to 
votkl 

ISx.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  9  hM. 
ON  MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  adjournment  to  Monday  and 
Tuesday  next,  respectfully,  when  the 
Senate  business  is  completed  today  and 
Monday  be  changed  to  recess  on  both 
Monday  and  Tuesday  when  the  Senate 
bustoess  is  completed  today  and  Mon- 
day— tmtil  9  ajn.  each  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITY   AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  175501  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  tocreases 
in  benefits,  to  improve  computation 
methods,  and  to  raise  the  earnings  base 
imder  the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disabil- 
ity insurance  system,  to  make  improve- 
ments to  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  programs  with 
emphasis  upon  Improvements  to  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  I 
shall  proceed  with  these  charts  later.  I 
sliall  yield  at  this  time,  because  we  can 
not  get  this  information  presented  to- 
day. I  promised  to  yield  to  some  of  the 
other  Members.  I  thtok  It  is  important 
that  the  Senate  imderstand  this  plan 
and  understand  just  what  is  embraced 
to  it  because  not  much  has  been  said 
about  the  plan  on  its  merits. 

In  passtog.  I  will  make  just  this  com- 
ment. We  were  told  that  the  plan  was 
endorsed  by  the  Governors  conference. 
The  Governor  of  Missouri  was  before 
our  committee  in  behalf  of  the  Gover- 
nors conference,  and  he  presented  our 
committee  with  a  resolution  endorsing 
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tbe  bunil;  uslstance  pUn  oa  behalf  of 
Uw  Oovenuus  conference.  He  aald  at 
Uuit  time  be  had  supported  that  en- 
dorsement. Then  he  continued  that  he 
thought  that  he  had  discharged  hii  duty 
as  chairman  of  tbe  Governors  coofer- 
enet  and  would  like  to  tell  ua  bis  opin- 
ion of  tbe  bUl  after  he  had  read  It. 

He  went  on  and  gave  a  devastating 
analysis,  reconunendlng  against  the  en- 
actment of  this  bill.  Four  of  the  five 
Ooveruors  testified  snd  found  fault  wltli 
the  bill  and  said  it  should  not  be  enacted 
into  law  until  it  was  tested  and  proved. 
They  zwinted  out  the  disastrous  results 
It  would  have  In  their  States.  I  iball  re- 
fer to  that  testimony  later. 

I  wanted  to  dispel  the  Idea  that  this 
plan  has  been  endorsed  before  our  com- 
mittee by  the  Governors  conference.  I 
know  Governors  have  wired  in  recently 
that  they  want  this  plan.  They  have  been 
told  bow  much  it  would  benefit  their 
States  if  they  could  get  it.  I  shaU  dis- 
cuss that  a  little  later  to  point  out  that 
this  plan  has  been  misrepresented,  that 
It  does  not  represent  a  saving  to  the 
States  In  their  overall  expenditures  to 
tbe  extent  that  they  have  been  led  to 
believe.  In  fact,  tbe  results  will  be  a 
larger  cost  to  the  States. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Looking  at  the  charts 
the  Senator  bss  had  set  up  in  tbe  rear 
of  the  Chamber,  I  notice  it  is  stated  that 
the  figures  represent  current  law  and 
medicaid.  I  notice  that,  in  the  example 
of  Delaware,  for  all  brackets  of  income 
from  zero  on  up.  the  total  for  the  medic- 
aid payment  would  be  $437.  but  looking 
at  the  other  chart  covering  New  York, 
tbe  total  average  medicaid  payment 
would  be  $1,153.  I  was  going  to  ask  tbe 
Senator  how  such  a  dillerenoe  could 
exist  between  two  dUea. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Each 
State  can  set  its  own  welfare  payment 
level,  and  tbe  Federal  Government  par- 
ticipates on  a  matching  basis.  The  States 
can  balloon  its  cost.  Ttierefore,  to  that 
extent  it  is  a  wide-open  ticket  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  on  a  matching  formula 
basis.  This  bill,  however,  does  not  correct 
that  open-end  formula  either. 
Mr.  MILLER  I  appreciate  the  answer. 
Is  It  not  true  that  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  why  tbe  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee indicated  to  the  department  that 
the  plan  as  originally  sent  over  tv  the 
House,  which  had  been  worked  on  by  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  was 
defective  In  that  It  would  cause  a  dis- 
crepancy which  would  result  In  a  dis- 
incentive to  work?  As  a  result  of  that, 
did  not  the  department  come  back  to  the 
Finance  Committee  and  suggest  a  family 
health  plan  to  replace  medicaid  In  the 
case  of  this  program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  and 
the  ofBdals  of  the  department  said  they 
were  going  to  come  back  in  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  food  stamps  could  be 
turned  Into  cash,  and  I  notice  some  of 
tbe  representatives  of  the  Government 
have  indicated  the  food  stamp  allowance 
would  be  $800,  raising  the  payments 
from  $1,S00  to  $2,400.  If  that  took  place 
it  would  Increase  the  cost  significantly. 
Tbe  department  also  said  they  were  go- 
ing to  come  in  with  a  health  plan  next 
year.  This  proposed  bill  would  become  a 


part  of  tbe  health  plan.  Payments  would 
be  made  by  the  wage  earners,  and  then 
to  make  tbat  equitable  they  were  going 
to  deduct  it  from  those  on  relief.  They 
would  deduct  from  welfare  recipients  a 
certain  amoimt  of  withholding  on  their 
cash  benefits  in  order  to  pay  i>art  of  their 
health  Insurance. 

The  mathematical  result  would  be 
that  if  the  health  plan  which  they  had 
in  mind  went  into  effect  next  year  it 
would  reduce  the  cash  benefits  proposed 
under  the  bill.  It  would  mean  that  we 
would  start  them  with  a  certain  amount 
of  cash  this  year,  with  broad  medical 
coverage,  and  next  year  we  would  reduce 
that  amount. 

My  argument  In  the  committee  was 
why  did  we  not  take  the  health  plan  and 
the  food  stamp  plan  and  all  they  plan  to 
do  and  consider  it  all  in  one  package. 
Tliese  welfare  benefit  programt  are 
Interrelated. 

I  was  amazed  when  the  Department 
told  our  coounlttee  that  IB  dediUng  on 
the  so-called  $1,800  cash  plan  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four,  they  had  made  no  effort  to 
relate  it  as  to  how  it  would  affect  vari- 
ous programs  that  would  be  triggered 
into  operation.  For  example.  If  a  person 
gets  State  supplemental  help  he  auto- 
matically gets  medicaid.  In  New  York 
a  man  earning  $6,000  would  imder  this 
bill  get  $459  Bute  supplement.  That  trig- 
gers medicaid  benefits  for  his  family, 
which,  on  the  average,  is  worth  $1,163. 
If  he  earns  Just  a  few  dollars  over 
that  he  loses  his  medical  Insurance  over- 
night, in  one  notch.  We  carmot  correct 
those  notches  if  we  do  not  recognize  tbat 
they  exist.  This  man  earning  $8,000  dare 
not  get  an  increase  In  salary  to  $7,000. 
If  he  does  he  will  take  a  cut  in  take- 
home  pay  of  over  $1,300.  Yet  they  call 
this  a  work  Incentive  program.  It  Is  the 
most  diabolical  Incentive  program  for  In- 
creased dependency  on  welfare  I  have 
ever  seen  presented  to  Congress.  This  Is 
an  incentive  not  to  work.  It  is  an  Incen- 
tive to  pay  people  more  not  to  improve 
themselves  in  life.  If  they  do  not  go  to 
work  or  if  they  do  not  make  an  effort  to 
improve  their  present  earning  capacity 
they  have  more  benefits  from  tbe  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  said  for  some  time  that  we  need 
a  revisiOD  of  the  present  welfare  laws.  I 
had  hoped  we  could  get  that  reform  in 
the  last  year  I  shall  be  servtng  In  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  something  we  have  been  advo- 
cating for  years.  It  is  something  we  need 
desperatriy,  but  we  do  not  have  it  here. 
I  hope,  regardless  of  the  ootcome  In  this 
debate.  Congress  will  go  ahead  and  re- 
form the  welfare  system.  But  when  It 
does,  it  must  not  freeze  Into  tbe  new  law 
all  the  Inequities  of  the  present  law. 

Some  say  that  politically  Congress 
dare  not  touch  existing  programs.  Con- 
gress should  not  freeze  benefit  that 
everybody  is  getting,  and  say  that  later 
It  will  enact  the  reform. 

To  me  reform  is  taking  away  from 
somebody  something  he  is  gettlns  to 
whicb  he  is  not  entitled,  and  the  other 
side  of  the  coin  Is  that  it  would  be  giving 
to  somebody  something  he  is  not  getting 
but  to  which  he  is  entitled.  It  takes  both 
sides  of  the  coin  if  we  are  going  to  re- 
form welfare.  The  administration  has 
been  looking  at  only  one  side;  and  that 


is,  that  it  dare  not  reduce  anybody's  ben- 
efits, so  they  propose  to  correct  It  by 
bringing  everybody  up  to  these  inequities. 
Once  Congress  does  that  we  will  expand 
and  double  the  welfare  rolls. 

I  think  what  we  need  is  a  program  that 
will  give  a  real  incentive  to  American 
people  to  get  off  welfare  so  that  they  will 
want  to  make  more  to  bring  home  to 
their  families.  There  is  no  way  In  the 
world  we  ore  going  to  correct  our  welfare 
program  other  than  by  getting  one  that 
Will  financially  encourage  a  man  to  sup- 
port his  family.  There  Is  no  other  way 
to  correct  the  present  Welfare  system, 
wlilch  we  have  been  perpetuating  gener- 
ation after  generation,  than  to  give  the 
father  or  the  mother  the  dignity  of  a 
Job,  no  matter  what  it  is,  the  dignity  of 
a  paycheck,  the  dignity  of  coming  home 
to  his  children  with  money  to  support 
them. 

That  is  the  reason  I  say  we  have  to 
furnish  Jobs.  Let  them  earn  it.  Let  them 
work,  and  encourage  them  to  Improve 
their  lot  in  life,  and  by  all  means  en- 
courage them  to  establish  fainllles.  yes, 
get  married  and  establish  their  fanillles, 
rather  than  pay,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier, 
a  $1,300  cash  premliun  to  a  young  cou- 
ple if  they  will  have  an  illegitimate  baby 
before  they  get  married.  It  is  indefensible 
to  support  a  bill  that  encourages  Illegiti- 
macy and  call  it  reform.  TTiat  is  not  re- 
form: that  destroys  everything  we  stand 
for  in  this  country — good  family  life. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  trying  to  bring  out 
a  part  of  the  history  of  the  development 
of  this  whole  thing  in  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  specifically  with  respect  to  med- 
icaid and  the  so-called  family  health 
plan. 

It  is  my  recollection  that  at  the  time 
of  the  original  hearings  and  the  charts, 
we  found  this  horrible  discrepancy  and 
these  horrible  disincentives  in  the  plan, 
and  then,  when  the  department  came 
back  with  a  number  of  revisions,  one  of 
the  major  revisions  that  It  had,  which 
was  incorporated  in  a  series  of  charts, 
was  doing  away  with  medicaid  and  re- 
placing It  by  this  family  health  plan, 
with  a  contributory  feature:  and  it  was 
on  that  basis  that  certainly  a  good  num- 
ber of  the  disincentives  have  been 
cranked  out  of  the  plan.  Does  tbe  Sen- 
tor  from  Delaware  recall  that? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  recall  that? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes,  I 
do. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  also  recall  that  when  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  expressed 
great  interest  in  the  family  healUi  plan, 
we  were  told  that  It  would  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  department  to  prepare  and 
present  the  legislative  language  for  this 
plan  until  sometime  early  next  year? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  that  was  several 
months  ago,  that  they  said  that,  was  it 

not?    

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  like  to  ask  either 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  or  the  pro- 
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ponent  of  the  amendment,  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Riaicorr).  If  I 
could  have  his  attention,  whether  or  not 
the  pending  Ribicoff-Bennett  amend- 
ment makes  any  provision  at  all  for  this 
family  health  plan. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  No.  There  la  no  provi- 
sion for  a  family  health  plan.  As  the 
Senator  has  stated,  the  administration 
proposed  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
coming  year.  1071,  it  would  submit  to 
the  Finance  Committee  and  to  Congress 
its  own  health  program,  to  take  care  of 
this  basic  need. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
under  the  Ribicoff-Bennett  proposal,  the 
overall  plan  does  not  go  into  effect  imtll 
July  1,  1972.  for  the  working  poor  and 
January  l,  1972.  for  others. 

Mr.  MILLER.  WiU  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  permit  a  further  question  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  And  I  might  add  that 
any  revisions  that  had  to  be  made  be- 
cause of  the  health  provisions  that  would 
be  presented  could  be  revised  between 
the  time  we  come  back,  whenever  that  is, 
in  January  1971,  and  July  1972.  I  have 
had  In  mind  all  the  thne  that  somewhere 
during  the  course  of  this  testing,  we 
would  watch  the  testing  very  carefully 
in  our  oversight  function,  to  see  how  It  Is 
working  out,  and  then,  as  a  result  of 
what  we  discovered  In  tliese  tests,  un- 
doubtedly we  would  be  called  on  and  we 
would  want  to  Initiate  revisions  of  our 
own. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  made  a  point,  but  he  knows 
that  I,  and  I  would  guess  practically 
everyone  else  on  the  Finance  Committee, 
thoroughly  agreed  as  far  as  the  testing 
program  was  concerned.  But  the  Sena- 
tor's response  seems  to  indicate  that 
since  this  plan  would  not  go  into  effect 
for  quite  a  while,  the  Senate  and  Con- 
gress would  have  a  chance  to  do  some- 
thing about  medicaid  and  put  in  a  family 
health  pltm  In  the  interim.  I  suppose  If 
Congress  can  do  that,  we  could  also  sug- 
gest that  sometime  before  this  whole 
thing  goes  into  effect.  Congress  can  do 
practically  anything  else  with  the  plan 
by  legislative  action. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Yes,  they  could. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  that  Is  so,  then,  of 
course,  thot  raises  the  natural  question, 
why  must  we  go  ahead  on  a  plan  that  Is 
to  become  effective?  Why  not  Just  the 
test  program? 

Mr.  RIBICGPP.  I  think  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  is  recognize  that  to  put  this 
plan  into  effect  is  very  complicated. 
The  administration  has  a  lot  of  work 
to  do  even  to  get  ready  for  July  l,  1972. 
It  could  not  get  ready  for  July  1,  1972 
unless  It  felt  that  there  was  a  reasonable 
or  good  probability  that  this  was  going 
to  become  law.  If  we  did  not  have  the 
triggering  device  that  this  plan  goes  Into 
effect  July  1,  1972,  if  the  tests  proved 
successful,  and  that  if  Congress  did  not 
reject,  by  either  House,  the  proposal, 
then  It  could  not  make  all  those  plans. 
This  Is  very  complex,  involving  many 
people,  something  like  14,000  in  the  50 
States  and  it  is  going  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  planning. 
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That  is  where  those  of  us  on  the 
minority  of  the  committee  differed  from 
the  committee  itself  as  to  merely  want- 
ing the  tests;  we  wanted  the  tests  plus 
a  trigger  that  It  would  go  Into  effect 
July  1, 1972. 

I  think  these  are  the  safeguards 
against  tbe  fear  of  many  who  have 
'  doubts  about  this  plan.  I  cannot  quarrel 
with  anyone  who  has  doubts.  I  must 
confess  that  I  have  some  doubts,  too. 
But  that  is  why  we  thought  of  the  device 
of  having  the  test  plan,  on  a  good  basis 
in  two  areas. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  permit  a  further  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Well, 
Mr.  President,  if  I  may  interject  for  Just 
a  moment.  I  do  not  wish  to  monopolize 
this  discussion.  I  am  about  halfway 
through  my  analysis  of  this  bill.  I  would 
like  to  wait  and  pursue  this  later  and 
yield  the  floor  to  other  Senators,  after 
yielding  first  to  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  has  been  waiting  patiently. 
Then,  I  imderstand  we  are  coming  in  at 
9  o'clock  Monday 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  give  the  Senate  an  idea 
of  about  how  much  longer  he  Intends  to 
pursue  this  subject  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  would 
like  a  reasonable  opportunity  to  pursue 
it.  Several  Senators  want  to  leave,  and 
I  think  this  Is  important  enough  not  to 
present  It  to  an  empty  Chamber.  I  ap- 
preciate the  attendance  we  have  had 
here,  which  has  been  very  good.  But  I 
would  not  want  to  tire  us  out.  We  did 
come  in  at  9  this  morning,  and  I  was 
wondering  If  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion, at  the  conclusion  of  thi.;  discussion 
and  yielding  aroimd,  to  asking  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  after  we  resume  con- 
sideration of  this  bill  Monday,  I  could 
proceed  and  call  it  the  same  speech. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  as 
far  as  the  leadership  on  this  side  Is  con- 
cerned, we  are  perfectly  agreeable  to 
such  a  proposal,  but  may  I  also  say  that  I 
would  hope  that  sometime  soon  we 
would  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  proposal,  in  which  the  administra- 
tion has  such  a  significant  and  overrid- 
ing interest,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
on  the  basis  of  a  time  limitation  or  on 
the  basis  of  the  agreement  suggested 
some  days  ago  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware:  because  we  ought 
to  face  up  to  it  In  some  way  or  other,  and 
Insofar  as  we  can,  obviate  the  Presi- 
dent's expressed  wish  or  desire  or  sug- 
gestion that  if  we  did  not  face  up  to  this 
and  several  other  proposals,  he  intends 
to  consider  withholding  his  signature 
from  the  resolution  which  has  passed 
both  hours  calling  us  back  on  January 
21. 

So  I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  what 
the  Senator  suggests.  I  only  vrish  there 
were  some  way  we  could  get  down  to 
voting  on  this  conglomerate  bill.  Just  so 
the  Senate  can  dispose  of  It  one  way  or 
another. 


Several  Seiutors  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  vflll 
>-ield  in  Ju:,t  a  moment. 

I  point  out  tliat  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana, the  majority  leader,  has  been  very 
gracious  and  cooperative  about  this,  and 
I  will  comply  alth  either  request.  I  can 
Just  take  my  chances  to  get  the  floor. 
I  know  that  with  a  recess  a  Senator  is 
allowed  to  speak  twice.  But  I  will  leave  it 
to  the  Senate  as  to  how  they  want  to 
proceed.  I  have  tiled  not  to  monopolize 
the  time. 

As  the  Senalor  knows,  since  this  bill 
has  been  before  the  Senate  the  past 
couple  of  days,  by  a  prearrangcment  be- 
tween the  minority  leadersliip  and  the 
White  House  I  speclflcally  was  not  lecog- 
nized  initil  others  who  were  speaking  for 
the  plaji  had  presented  it. 

Mr.  LiANSFIELD.  Just  a  moment.  Is 
tbe  Senator  1  ele  i  ring  to  me  ? 

Mr.  WILLLMIS  of  Delaware.  No;  I  said 
tlie  minority  leadership.  The  majority 
leader  has  Leeu  most  cooperative. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  know  nothing 
about  that. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  lead- 
ership on  our  side 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  was  not 
recognized  before,  and  this  was  the  first 
opportunity  I  have  had  to  speak  on  this 
plan  since  it  has  been  before  the  Senate. 

1  have  done  a  great  deal  of  vork  on 
this  bill.  I  tliink  I  am  presenting  some 
reasons  why  there  are  problems  here  and 
some  valid  points  which  I  think  can  be 
tliought  about  by  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  brought  out  some  of  tliem, 
and  I  would  like  them  to  be  looked  at 
over  the  weekend  so  that  Senators  will 
realize  what  they  are  voting  on.  I  should 
be  able  to  complete  this  analysis  Monday. 

There  Is  another  point  which  shows 
the  danger  of  legislating  hastily  on  a 
program  such  as  this.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  will  agree  with  me  on  this 
point.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  the  par- 
liamentary procedure  in  which  this  was 
brought  before  the  Senate.  It  Is  under 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  when  Con- 
gress tries  to  legislate  on  the  floor,  prob- 
lems develop. 

Consider  this:  Suppose  the  Senate 
passes  the  Ribicoff-Bennett  amendment 
as  it  Is  now  before  us.  It  Is  offered  as 
an  amendment  to  the  Scott  amendment 
in  order  to  get  it  into  a  position  which 
deals  with  social  security  Increases.  I  as- 
sume Senrtors  will  vote  in  good  faith. 
Then  after  dhnt,  suppose  they  approve 
the  Scott  amendment  as  amended  by  the 
Rtbicofl  amendment,  the  family  assist- 
ance plan,  which  is  what  the  administra- 
tion is  asking  for.  So  what  will  have  been 
done?  These  amendments,  if  approved  as 
now  before  the  Senate,  would  repeal  90 
percent  of  the  Social  Security  Act  that 
Is  now  on  the  statute  books  and  reduce 
all  those  present  beneficiaries  to  a  wel- 
fare status.  Perhaps  that  was  not  In- 
tended, but  that  would  be  the  result. 

ilr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mi.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Sir.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
yield  In  a  moment. 
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It  ma;  be  an  Inadvertence,  but  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Sconi 
sent  to  the  desk  two  pages  numbered  8 
rather  than  7  and  8.  The  mathematical 
result  Is  that  If  Congress  approves  these 
two  proposals,  for  which  we  are  asked  to 
vote  affirmatively,  we  will  have  repealed 
the  social  security  benefits  for  every  pres- 
ent social  seciirlty  recipient  who  did  not 
establish  an  average  monthly  payroll  of 
S468  a  month.  That  means  that  more 
than  11  million  people  who  are  drawing 
social  security  benefits  today  would  not 
get  their  checks  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment. 

Someone  said  it  is  not  as  bad  as  it 
sounds;  that  they  are  picked  up  under 
the  family  assistance  program,  and  they 
will  be  eligible  under  the  pending  bill. 
Do  Senators  want  to  advocate  that  dras- 
tic step?  Yet  that  is  what  we  would  get. 
It  may  t>e  that  this  was  a  mistake,  but  It 
is  a  mistake  that  was  discovered  only 
because  some  of  us  read  the  amendments 
before  they  were  voted  upon.  This  shows 
the  danger  of  introducing  a  bill  or  spon- 
soring a  bill  and  voting  for  it  without 
reading  it.  That  is  why  I  say  this  bill 
needs  to  be  analyzed.  I  venture  to  say 
that  very  few  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  read  either  of  these  amendments. 
That  is  understandable  in  the  closing 
days  of  the  session. 

There  is  no  contradiction  of  this  point 
as  to  the  amendments'  effect.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  our  minority  leader 
wants  to  repeal  the  Social  Security 
Act 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  must  have  been 
entirely  inadvertent.  Any  one  of  us  could 
make  the  same  mistake. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
spoiuor  would  not  have  made  the  mis- 
take U  he  had  taken  the  time  to  read  it 
before  he  submitted  It.  Conceivably,  had 
the  Senate  complied  with  the  request 
they  would  have  called  the  roll  and  voted 
"yea"  for  it.  It  would  have  been  the  law; 
and  the  Social  Security  Act  would  in  ef- 
fect have  been  repealed.  I  am  sure  that 
this  would  have  been  detected  before  it 
became  law.  but  it  outlines  the  danger  of 
a  rush  In  the  closing  days  of  the  session. 

I  say  that  those  points  need  to  be  ex- 
amined, and  that  is  why  I  think  it  is  In- 
defensible to  propose  a  new  bill  this  late 
In  the  session  that  has  already  been  re- 
jected three  times  by  the  committee 
handling  It. 

This  afternoon,  since  3:30,  Is  the  first 
time  any  of  us  who  opi»se  this  guaran- 
teed aiuiual  Income  plan  have  had  a 
chance  even  to  get  recognized  while  the 
bill  has  been  before  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
the  majority  leader's  fault.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that. 

1  presented  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  vote  on  this  bill  with  all  the  vari- 
ous amendments,  and  there  are  no  con- 
troversial amendments  in  this  bill  that 
are  not  mentioned  by  the  President  as 
"must"  legislation.  He  called  for  enact- 
ment of  the  family  assistance  plan,  yes. 
or  the  guaranteed  annual  Income,  which 
Is  a  more  appropriate  name.  He  said  he 
wanted  a  vote.  But  he  also  said  that  he 
wanted  a  vote  on  the  quotas  and  the 
Trade  Act.  Both  are  in  the  same  para- 
graph. 

I  say  this  to  the  majority  leader  and 
othen:  Can  they  get  consent  to  limit  time 


on  this  bill?  I  tried  it  the  other  day.  But 
can  they  get  consent  to  vote  on  this  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  all  the  amend- 
ments, vote  them  up  or  down — the  Trade 
Agreements  and  all  the  rest?  Can  they 
get  that  consent?  The  answer  la  "No." 

So  I  ask.  What  is  proposed  to  be  done — 
vote  on  this  amendment  alone  and  then 
stop  and  let  them  know  that  everybody 
is  for  family  assistance?  It  is  a  wonderful 
name.  I  wish  the  administration  had  put 
"motherhood"  in  there.  That  would  have 
sounded  equally  good,  although  I  would 
have  wanted  to  modify  that  suggestion 
and  say  "wedded  motherhood."  I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Government  pay  a  pre- 
mium if  one  has  a  child  out  of  wedlock, 
yet  that  is  what  the  pending  bill  would 
do.  Surely  Senators  want  that  corrected, 
but  tl^is  bill  cannot  be  amended  under 
the  parliamentary  rules  to  correct  it.  We 
must  vote  on  this  bill  as  it  is  before  the 
Senate.  The  sponsors  of  this  bill  would 
pay  a  cash  premium  to  a  mother  to  have 
a  child  out  of  wedlock. 

Also;  the  Social  Security  Act  will  be 
90  percent  repealed  under  the  amend- 
ments we  are  being  asked  to  support. 

The  sponsor  of  that  amendment  should 
have  tried  to  read  the  amendment  being 
offered.  I  think  that  would  be  good  ad- 
vice to  those  who  offer  amendments  the 
next  time,  because  there  is  no  question 
but  that  the  amendment  at  the  desk 
in  effect  repeals  the  Social  Security  Act. 

I  shall  refer  to  another  provision  in 
this  bill,  and  then  I  will  yield.  This  blU 
establishes  welfare  benefits  in  States,  if 
it  is  passed,  at  a  level  substantially  higher 
that  is  being  paid  to  all  the  draftees  In 
the  military.  That  means  that  if  this  bill 
Is  passed  the  salary  of  these  military 
personnel  will  be  supplemented  by  wel- 
fare. For  example,  suppose  a  man  work- 
ing in  the  labor  force  and  earning  $6,000, 
$8,000,  or  JIO.OOO  a  year  is  drafted  into 
tlie  military.  We  know  the  low  pay  he 
gets.  This  bill  provides  that  his  wile  and 
children  get  part  of  that  supplement  out 
of  welfare  to  meet  the  poverty  level  of 
pa.vment. 

What  kind  of  law  is  that  where  It  puts 
a  man  who  has  never  been  on  welfare, 
who  prides  himself  that  he  provides  for 
his  family  and  children,  and  a  salary  as 
a  soldier  drafted  into  the  service  of  our 
country  in  Vietnam — perhaps  he  loses 
his  life — at  a  salary  lower  than  the  wel- 
fare family  Ls  to  get.  I  proposed  that  the 
salaries  of  these  military  persomiel  be 
brought  up  to  at  least  equal  the  amoimt 
that  we  pay  the  same  size  family  on 
welfare  in  this  coimtry. 

I  do  not  support  a  proposal  under 
which  we  we  will  continue  to  draft  men 
and  send  them  to  Vietnam  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives  to  defend  this  country  and 
at  the  same  time  pass  a  bill  that  says, 
"We  will  take  care  of  your  famUy.  Do 
not  worry  about  them.  Do  not  worry 
about  your  children.  We  have  a  bin  here 
that  vrll]  automatically  make  your  family 
eligible  for  welfare  the  day  you  enter  the 
Oovemment's  service  In  the  military." 

I  say  that  that  is  an  outrage.  I  do  not 
think  any  Member  of  the  Senate  would 
have  voted  against  an  amendment  to 
make  sure  that  this  soldier,  who  is  serv- 
ing in  our  Army,  can  get  from  the  com- 
bination of  his  military  pay  and  family 
allowance  the  same  amount  of  money, 


and  get  it  as  a  check  payable  for  his  serv- 
ice to  the  coimtry,  so  that  his  family 
docs  not  have  to  resort  to  what  he  may 
consider  to  be  the  stigma  of  welfare. 

We  talk  about  reforming  the  system. 
That  is  another  inequity  that  should 
have  been  correct  yet  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  does  not  correct  It.  The  two 
amendments  before  the  Senate,  I  repeat, 
go  in  the  opposite  direction;  together 
they  repeal  80  percent  of  the  social  secu- 
rity law.  Over  80  percent  of  those  draw- 
ing social  security  benefits  today  would 
not  be  eligible  for  benefits  on  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  as  it  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  as  it  Is  not  subject  to  an  amend- 
ment— that  Is,  the  Scott-Rlbicoff-Ben- 
nett  combination,  if  it  is  adopted. 

The  administration  says  it  is  for  these 
two  amendments.  I  ask  anybody  in  the 
administration — ^I  ask  any  Senator  to 
stand  up  and  say  that  he  would  vote  for 
the  final  passage  of  this  bill  If  these  two 
amendments  are  approved  as  presently 
drafted.  Yet,  they  cannot  be  amended 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  Let  us 
find  out  where  the  Senate  stands  on 
these  points.  That  is  why  I  am  willing 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  indicated  that  he  would 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  if  It  were  agieeable  to  the 
minority  leadership.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Scott)  is  not  on  the 
floor  at  the  moment.  But  I  think  I  could 
speak  for  him.  He  did  say  earlier  today 
that  he  wanted  to  be  sure  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  had  adequate  time  to 
make  his  presentation.  I  am  sure,  if  he 
were  here,  the  minority  leader  would  not 
object  to  the  request  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  resume  his  presentation 
on  Monday. 

However,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Senator  from  Delaware  indi- 
cated he  would  like  to  resume  the  floor 
at  9  a.m.  I  believe  he  may  be  overlooking 
the  fact  that  at  9  am.  the  Senate  will 
be  considering  the  SST  issue  under  a 
previous  arrangement,  and  the  Senate 
will  not  return  to  the  social  security  bill 
imtll  3  pjn. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
what  1  meant.  When  we  resume  consid- 
eration of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
the  Intention  of  the  leadership  to  afford 
a  1-hour  period  on  Monday  next  to  be 
set  aside  for  a  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCarthy)  who  Is  retiring.  We  have 
been  doing  that  for  the  past  couple 
of  days  now.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  were  to  propound  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  be  recognized, 
we  would  enter  no  objection  to  such  re- 
quest, provided  that  It  were  to  provide 
for  time  later  In  the  day. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  la 
right.        

Sir.  GRIFFIN.  As  of  now.  we  will  go 
back  on  this  at  3  o'clock  on  Monday  af- 
ternoon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
make  the  request  that  when  I  conclude 
today,  I  may  resume  my  remarks  as  port 
of  the  same  speech  whenever  we  resume 
consideration  on  Monday  on  this  same 
bill.  I  want  to  accommodate  myself  to 
the  leadership.  It  Is  rather  Ironic  that 
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the  Senate  Is  filibustering  on  another  bill 
from  9  o'clock  to  3  o'clock  and  then  Is 
being  asked  to  consider  this  Important 
legislation  in  the  dark  hours  of  the  eve- 
ning. But  considering  what  is  proposed 
In  the  bill  I  can  understand  that.  Maybe 
the  sponsors  do  not  want  the  light  of 
day  to  shine  on  some  of  the  Inequities 
in  this  bill,  but  I  assure  Senators  that' 
with  a  modem  lighting  system  some  of 
us  are  going  to  enlighten  them.  Again,  I 
do  not  want  this  to  be  Interpreted  that 
I  am  going  to  flllbuster.  I  have  been  here 
24  years,  and  I  have  never  taken  part  In 
one:  and  1  am  not  now. 

All  I  want  is  an  opportimity  to  ex- 
plain my  views.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  this  bill  would  not  be  before 
us  even  now  if  It  bad  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  I  and  others  who  oppose  the 
bill  made  quorums  and  gave  consent  to 
meetings  of  the  committee  during  ses- 
sions of  the  Congress.  It  would  have  been 
a  simple  matter  at  any  point  to  get  up 
and  say,  "I  object  to  the  committee 
meeting."  This  was  not  done. 

I  frankly  did  not  want  to  have  to  go 
back  to  Delaware,  having  objected  to  this 
bill,  without  a  chance  to  outline  why  I 
objected.  I  welcome  this  opportunity,  and 
I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  outcome  of  the 
vote  after  the  Senators  understand  the 
bill. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  would  Uke  to  say  In 
addition,  that  If  the  minority  leader  were 
here,  he  would  want,  and  I  do,  too,  to  Join 
with  the  majority  leader  in  his  strong 
expression  that  we  do  want  to  get  to  a 
vote  on  this  amendment.  Of  course,  those 
in  opposition  should  have  a  reasonable 
opportunity  to  explain  their  side.  First 
and  foremost,  of  coiu-se,  is  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware.  But  I  do  share  the 
strong  feelings  of  the  majority  leader 
that  we  should,  after  all  the  facts  are  in, 
get  to  a  vote. 

Beyond  that.  It  should  be  said,  on  be- 
half of  the  minority  leader,  that  if  there 
was  an  inadvertent  error  in  his  amend- 
ment, and  apparently  there  was,  it  can 
be  corrected.  After  we  vote  on  the  Ribl- 
coff  amendment,  a  correcting  or  perfect- 
ing amendment  to  the  Scott  amendment 
could  be  oilered  and  considered  to  cor- 
rect the  error  that  the  Senator  from 
DelawEire  has  pointed  out. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If  some- 
one found  a  flaw  in  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Coimecticut  we  could 
not  offer  an  amendment  to  correct  that. 
I  am  merely  outlining  what  the  problem 
is.  Some  Members  are  assuring  their  con- 
stituents that  they  are  for  these  so-called 
amendments.  I  want  them  to  know  that 
they  are  endorsing  a  proposal  which 
may  or  may  not  be  amended  but  which, 
if  approved,  will  repeal  80  to  90  percent 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  of  this  coimtry. 
I  will  ask  this  question:  In  order  to  see 
when  we  can  get  to  a  vote  could  I  get  a 
unanimous- consent  agreement  now  to 
limit  the  time  on  all  amendments  before 
us  so  that  we  know  we  could  dispose  of 
them?  I  offered  a  imanlmous-consent  re- 
quest the  other  day  for  6  hours  each  to 
title  m,  which  is  the  trade  amendments, 
and  6  hoin-s  on  the  catastrophic  insur- 
ance— I  think  we  had  that  for  4  hours, 
but  I  would  take  either — and  put  a  time 


limit  on  this  plan  for  a  guaranteed  an- 
nual Income.  1  wonder,  can  we  get  con- 
sent of  the  minority  leader  or  the  acting 
majority  leader  to  the  point  that  he 
could  agree  to  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  limit  time  on  the  trade 
agreements  and  all  amendments  on  this 
bill? 
Mr.  EBVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eacletok).  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  see  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  on  the 
floor  ready  to  object  also.  I  appreciate 
his  position. 
Mr.  KENNEDY,  I  did  not  object. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Senator  has  no  objection?  Good.  Tlien 

I  renew  my  request 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  jield,  I  will  not  object,  but 
I  would  Uke  to  comment  m  reply  to  the 
Senator's  remark,  before  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  made.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  will  Join  in  such  an  imanlmous 
consent  being  granted.  But  there  are 
some  comments  I  would  like  to  make. 
If  the  Senator  will  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  glad 
to  yield.  The  request  was  made.  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  but  it  was  objected  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  is  right,  but  I 
would  hope  there  would  be  no  objection. 
I  do  beUeve  that  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, as  well  as  all  other  Senators  who 
oppose  the  bill,  are  entitled  to  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  explain  their  positions 
in  opposition  to  this  measure.  It  is  com- 
pUcated.  I  agree  with  the  majority  and 
the  minority  leaders,  and  the  clialrman 
of  the  committee,  and  the  assistant  mi- 
nority leader  that  we  would  hope  some 
time,  within  a  reasonable  time,  to  be  able 
to  vote  on  the  Riblcoff -Bennett  proposal. 
That  should  be  voted  on  after  adequate 
time  has  been  given  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  to  explain  his  opposition. 

I  notice  on  the  news  ticker  that  the 
President,  in  a  meeting  with  the  leaders 
of  the  minority,  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  minority  had  an  obUgation  to  pass 
his  program.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is 
no  opposition  basl(:ally  from  the  majority 
to  taking  a  vote  on  the  family  assistance 
plan.  Most  of  the  opposition  to  taking  a 
vote  on  the  family  assistance  plan  that 
the  President  seems  to  want  so  deeply, 
comes  basically  from  his  own  party. 

I  also  want  to  point  out — I  do  not  have 
to  defend  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  ScoTi) — that  It  is  not  true 
social  security  may  be  Impaired. 

I  think  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Senators  here,  to  whom  this  matter 
should  be  explained.  When  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  put  m  his  amend- 
ment, he  put  in  a  table  that  included 
pages  7  and  8.  How  It  took  place,  no  one 
knows,  but  the  reading  clerk,  when  it 
was  presented  to  him,  had  two  pages  8 
and  the  join^al  clerk  had  two  pages  7. 
So  in  the  Conckessional  Record,  on  page 
42404  appears  page  7,  What  the  distin- 
giiished  Senator  from  Delaware  had, 
when  he  went  up  to  the  reading  clerk, 
was  page  8,  indicating  that  pages  7  and  8 
were  submitted  with  the  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  For 
some  reason,  the  Journal  clerk  got  page 


7  and  reading  clerk  got  page  8,  due  to 
-some  confusion. 

May  I  point  out  to  Senators  when  they 
vote  for  the  Riblcoff  proposal  that  at 
that  time,  whai  the  vote  is  taken,  it  la 
definitely  Intended  by  either  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  myself,  or  any 
one  of  us  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
Scott  amendment  to  correct  this  error. 
At  that  stage  of  the  proceedings  such 
an  amendment  will  be  in  order — and 
such  an  amendment  will  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania — to  cor- 
rect the  situation  so  that  we  would  have 
tables  7  and  8.  Not  one  single  person 
In  the  United  States  would  be  deprived  of 
one  permy  of  social  security  benefits  if 
we  voted  yea  on  the  Scott  proposal  as 
amended  by  the  Ribicoff-Betmett  pro- 
posal. 

I  think  we  should  make  the  record 
clear  on  that  point  so  that  if  we  vote 
for  the  proposal  we  are  not  Jeopardiz- 
ing the  rights  of  the  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. 

When  I  talked  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  about  the  position  that  was 
adopted — and  which  position  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  made  absolutely 
clear— he  said: 

Abe.  in  wh.it  we  are  doing,  I  wnot  to  make 
sure  tbat  we  In  no  way  Jeopardize  or  keep 
tile  social  security  twnetlclarles  from  reoelv- 
Ing  me  10  percent  social  security  Increase 
and  tlie  »100  minimum,  because  I  am  totally 
for  such  a  proposal. 

So.  therefore,  this  was  due  to  some 
inadvertance.  How  it  happened,  I  do  not 
know.  I  put  the  blame  on  no  one.  But 
I  do  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  social  security  beneficiaries 
in  his  State  will  not  have  their  intei'ests 
jeopardized. 

Page  35  of  the  Senate  Manual  outlines 
the  procedure  whereby  that  would  be 
made  possible. 

I  would  hope  we  would  grant  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  would  also  hope 
that  we  could  agree  before  we  left  the 
fioor  on  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  the 
Rlbicofl-Bennett  proposal.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  desires  it.  The 
majority  and  minority  leaders  desire  it. 
I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
desire  It. 

\Vhether  this  vote  takes  place  on  the 
22d,  the  23d,  the  28th,  the  29th.  or  the 
30th  makes  no  difference  to  me.  But  I 
believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to  a  vote. 

I  would  suggest  this  respectfully  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  think  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
needs  any  threats.  I  believe  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  our  Job.  I  resent  the  President 
of  the  United  States  making  threats  to- 
ward the  majority  because  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  other  member  of  the 
Senate  fighting  harder  for  the  Presi- 
dent's family  assistance  plan  than  this 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  resent  any  reflec- 
tion cast  on  the  majority  leader  or  any 
Senator  on  this  side. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am 
certainly  not  casting  any  reflection  on 
the  motives  of  any  Senators.  It  is  very 
obvious  that  this  Is  not  a  political  Issue. 
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I  am  on  this  side  ot  the  aisle,  and  I  am 
expressing  opposition  to  the  proposal.  I 
do  say  that  as  a  loyal  member  of  the 
ReputaUcan  Party  I  always  enjoy  hear- 
ing on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  eloquent 
support  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  various  plans. 

It  is  wonderful  to  have  such  support, 
even  though  it  may  be  on  some  bill  on 
which  we  disagree. 

The  President  also  said  he  wanted 
his  trade  bUl. 

They  are  both  In  this  same  bill.  They 
were  both  recommended  in  the  same 
message  in  the  same  paragraph.  The 
President  asked  for  one  right  after  the 
other. 

Suppose  I  renew  my  request  at  a 
later  time  since  we  are  all  loytil  sup- 
porters of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  made  It  clear  that  I  am  going 
to  vote  against  the  proposal,  yet  I  am 
willing  to  enter  into  a  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  after  I  have  had  a  rea- 
sonable time  to  present  my  views.  Others 
also  want  to  speak,  and  they  must  be 
protected. 

The  same  thing  should  be  true  about 
the  trade  agreement  section.  We  are 
talking  about  the  President's  proposal. 
1  remember  the  President  in  February 
made  an  eloquent  plea  to  Congress  about 
the  need  for  the  legislation  dealing  with 
the  prospective  strike  of  the  railroads. 
Congress  never  acted.  The  President  re- 
peated his  plea  time  and  SBain.  Nothing 
was  done.  We  almost  had  a  bad  situation 
develop  with  the  strike  a  couple  weeks 
ago.  All  we  did  was  to  postpone  that  for 
3  months. 

Why  was  this  bill  not  considered? 

I  think  that  should  have  been  acted  on. 
I  would  welcome  a  chance  to  vote  on  It. 
That  bill  has  been  before  Congress  for  a 
long  time.  It  has  not  even  had  the  cotir- 
tesy  of  committee  consideration. 

I  only  wish  that  we  could  have  had  this 
enthusiasm  and  loyal  support  of  the 
President's  proposals  before.  Even  though 
it  Is  late  I  welcome  It. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  on  this  proposal. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  there  Is  not  a 
single  Member  of  the  Senate — and  If 
there  Is  I  will  yield  to  Mm  now — that  will 
■say  there  Is  any  possible  way  under  the 
parliamentary  rules  of  the  Senate,  even 
if  we  vote  on  the  Rlblcoff  amendment 
and  on  the  Scott  amendment,  that  It 
could  ever  possibly  become  law  unless  we 
vote  up  or  down  on  the  trade  bill  and  on 
the  welfare  sections. 

If  all  that  those  who  are  sponsoring 
this  are  after  is  only  a  vote  so  that  they 
can  go  home  and  brag  to  their  constit- 
uents how  they  voted,  that  is  one  thing. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  how  it  can  do  that 
very  easily  under  the  rules.  We  can  In- 
troduce a  Senate  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  saying  that 
it  Is  resolved  that  all  of  those  voting  for 
the  resolution  are  for  work  incentives 
and  for  motherhood— perhaps  I  had  bet- 
ter say  wedded  motherhood,  because  It 
would  sound  better  back  home.  The  Sen- 
ate could  pass  the  resolution  and  could 
also  put  In  the  social  security  benefits. 
We  coiUd  say  that  we  are  for  a  10-per- 
cent increase.  Why  not  say  20  percent?  It 
sounds  better,  and  Senators  agree  now 
that  It  will  not  become  law  anyway  un- 


less we  break  this  impasse  on  the  trade 
and  welfare  amendments.  Congress  will 
be  promising  something  to  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple on  the  eve  of  Christmas  that  every 
Senator  knows  cannot  pass.  I  will  yield 
to  any  Member  of  the  Senate  right  now 
who  would  say  that  it  could.  There  are 
2S  of  us  here.  I  will  yield  to  any  Senator 
who  will  stand  up  and  explain  bow  we 
can  poesibly  vote  on  Snal  passage  of  the 
bill  before  us  even  if  we  vote  to  approve 
the  Rlblcoff  amendment  within  the  next 
5  minutes  and  approve  the  Scott  amend- 
ment S  minutes  later.  I  would  like  some 
Senator  to  tell  me  how  it  can  become  law 
without  facing  up  to  the  trade  agree- 
ment and  ending  this  filibuster.  We  can- 
not do  it. 

I  do  not  see  any  takers  who  are  willing 
to  say  we  can  do  It  under  the  parlia- 
mentary situation. 

The  Senate  can  vote  on  the  proposal 
and  go  home  and  tell  the  social  security 
recipients  that  they  are  for  a  10-percent 
mcrease.  for  a  16-  or  20-percent  in- 
crease— I  do  not  know  why  we  should 
stop  at  10  percent.  Senators  know  they 
will  not  get  it  anyway.  Why  should  we 
stop  at  $100  minimum    Make  it  $1&0. 

This  bill  dies  at  noon  on  January  3, 
and  every  Member  of  the  Senate  knows 
It.  It  Is  not  going  to  become  law  even  if 
we  approve  the  Ribicotf  amendment  un- 
der the  present  parliamentary  situation. 
I  say  that  as  far  as  one  Senator  is  con- 
cerned I  will  be  a  party  to  no  such  po- 
litical hypocrisy. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  resume  my  remarks 
when  the  Senate  resumes  consideration 
of  this  proposal  on  Monday  and  that  it  be 
counted  as  part  of  this  speech. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICEM.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WILLL4MS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  promised  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  before.  I  forgot  to  do 
that  I  shall  yield  to  bim  and  then  yield 
the  floor, 

Mr.  PERCY,  Mr.  President,  I  have  one 
questlou  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 
My  own  supiwrt  for  the  Nixon  family 
asdstance  plan  has  been  based  primarily 
on  the  fact  that  there  is  built  Into  the 
system  an  incentive  to  work. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  lie  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  Is  a  disincentive  to  work 
that  Is  greater  than  In  the  existing  wel- 
fare plana.  II  that  Is  true,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  by  the  analysis  he  has  made. 

As  I  have  understood  it,  the  bill  has 
built-in  financial  incentives  to  work  that 
are  greater  tlian  under  the  existing  wel- 
fare. But  it  does  not  rely  solely  on  finan- 
cial Incentives.  It  has  certain  other  in- 
centives and  requirements  tliBt  are  part 
of  the  plan. 

My  belief  that  these  will  work  Is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  in  Illinois  for  S  years 
now  we  have  had  a  requirement  that  a 
man  who  is  a  welfare  recipient  get  train- 
ing. That  hos  caused  about  50,000  people 
who  were  on  welfare  to  have  gainful  em- 
ployment as  a  result  of  these  require- 
ments. 

My  understanding  Is  that  the  famUy 
assistance  plan  proposed  by  the  adminls- 
tratioii  does  require  registration  for  work 


training  or  vocational  rehabilitation  as 
a  precondition  to  receiving  payments: 
that  it  has  a  proved  provision  for  direct 
referral  to  Jobs,  that  it  has  expanded 
training  opportunities,  a  requirement  to 
accept  suitable  work  or  training,  and  an 
expanded  child  care  program  which 
would  free  mothers  for  work  who  other- 
wise are  tied  down,  and  enhance  develop- 
ment of  the  child  at  the  same  time. 
Lastly,  It  provides  aid  to  the  working 
poor  in  removing  the  Incentive  to  quit 
work  for  welfare.  Those  are  all  provi- 
sions built  into  the  plan. 

I  cannot  see  why  there  is  more  a  dis- 
incentive to  work  under  the  plan  than 
under  welfare,  where  many  of  the  pro- 
visions Imentlon  do  not  now  exist. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  refer  to 
the  report  to  the  committee  of  Novem- 
ber S,  page  A-2S,  and  use  the  example 
for  Chicago.  HI.  Under  the  present  law 
there  are  incentives  to  work.  This  is 
an  example  of  a  four-member  family 
headed  by  a  woman  and  refers  to  the 
net  retained  of  each  earned  dollar.  Under 
the  present  law  when  that  woman  goes 
out  and  works,  with  her  child  In  a  day 
care  center,  she  can  keep  54  cents  from 
each  earned  dollar.  Under  this  bill,  the 
administration  proposal,  she  keeps  only 
27  cents,  which  is  one-half  as  much  as 
under  the  present  law.  My  point  Is  that 
the  incentive  is  cut  in  half.  I  think  we 
need  more  incentive  than  there  Is  imder 
the  present  law.  I  want  an  incentive  In 
the  law  where  these  people  will  be  phased 
out  of  welfare. 

In  Arizona  under  the  present  law  a 
person  that  trains  himself  and  wants 
to  go  out  and  get  a  Job  gets  to  keep  63 
cents  out  of  the  dollar,  but  if  this  bill 
becomes  law  he  would  keep  28  cents, 
which  is  a  disincentive,  compared  with 
the  present  law. 

In  my  State  they  would  keep  71  cents 
today  from  what  they  earn  when  they  get 
a  Job  compared  with  only  23  cents  of  that 
dollar  under  this  bill.  There  is  not  the 
same  incentive. 

In  New  York  the  cut  is  from  60  to  30 
cents. 

I  agree  with  everything  the  Senator 
has  said  about  the  need  for  welfare  re- 
form, but  the  Senator  has  spoken  on  the 
basis  of  the  analysis  of  this  bill  as  they 
have  been  describing  it  downtown.  I  have 
said  I  endorsed  the  President's  recom- 
mendation and  still  endorse  what  he 
seeks  to  achieve.  I  vrtll  support  a  bill  to- 
morrow If  we  can  get  a  bill  with  a 
mathematical  formula  to  achieve  what  he 
seeks,  but  this  bill  goes  In  the  opposite 
direction.  The  problem  we  have  Is  that 
when  these  figures  and  different  systems 
are  related  to  each  other  there  is  not  an 
Increased  work  Incentive,  as  they  say,  but 
there  Is  an  increase  in  incentive  not  to 
work. 

For  the  four  States  that  were  selected 
we  took  two  large  States,  Illinois  and 
New  York,  and  two  .small  States.  Arizona 
and  Delaware,  as  examples.  If  a  person 
gets  $8,000  In  Illinois  after  taxes  he  has 
$6,001,  Including  the  housing  bonus. 
That  Is  all  the  family  would  have  left 

If  that  same  person  earns  only  $1,000 
she  has  total  cash  in  weliare  paymento 
and  benefits  in  kind — food  stamps, 
and  80  forth — equaling  |e.l97.  That  Is 
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$196  less  than  If  she  earned  $6,000.  That 
is  not  an  incentive. 

The  Senator  knows  if  you  want  an  em- 
ployee to  have  incentive  you  give  him 
a  raise.  It  is  something  to  work  for. 

Take  the  State  of  New  York.  If  the  per- 
son is  making  $7,000.  he  has  after  taxes 
$6,209  in  spendable  income,  but  If  he 
gets  an  increase  up  to  $8,000 — and  every 
bona  fide  worker  should  try  to  earn 
more — he  gets  a  net  increase  of  $572  for 
that  work.  But  suppose  he  spits  In  the 
boss'  eye  and  gets  his  salary  cut  to  $6,000. 
He  gets  a  $1,303  Increase.  He  has  $1,303 
more  by  earning  less.  That  Is  not  a  work 
incentive  program,  I  know  the  Senator 
will  agree  with  me. 

Take  the  Senator's  State  of  Illinois  and 
the  person  with  a  $5,000  salary.  He  has 
expendable  Income  Including  welfare, 
rent  supplements,  and  so  forth,  after 
taxes  of  $6,867,  but  if  he  works  harder 
and  makes  $1,000,  under  this  bill  he 
would  have  $6,001.  That  does  not  make 
sense.  If  they  make  $7,000  they  have 
$6,508  or  $359  less  than  If  he  made  $5,000. 
Can  this  be  called  a  work  Incentive 
program.  The  only  Incentive  to  work 
under  this  bill  Is  to  work  to  get  on 
welfare. 

Those  are  the  points  I  say  need  to  be 
corrected.  This  person  earning  $5,000 
should  be  encouraged  to  train  to  do  a 
better  Job,  get  a  promotion,  and  move 
forward.  The  entire  system  of  our  coun- 
try Is  that  a  man  can  start  from  any 
level  In  llle  and  by  adapting  himself  and 
learning  his  trade,  increase  his  earning 
capacity  so  that  he  can  better  provide 
for  his  family.  But  a  situation  is  created 
under  this  bill  where  a  man  who  wants 
to  provide  for  Ms  family  cannot  aSord  to 
take  a  $1,000  Increase  in  salary  without 
losing  $800  for  his  family.  He  Is  put  in  a 
position  where  he  has  no  incentive  to 
improve  his  earning  capacity.  I  do  not 
think  the  Senator  from  Illinois  would 
support  a  bill  that  would  do  that.  Surely 
that  can  be  corrected. 

I  have  said  repeatedly,  and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  nUnois  with  his  back- 
ground and  experience  in  business  will 
agree,  that  there  is  no  problem  that  can 
be  put  together  mathematically  that 
cannot  be  solved  mathematically  if  one 
sits  down  with  the  will  to  do  It.  There  Is 
no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  these  notches 
can  be  removed.  I  know  they  can  be  re- 
moved. But  a  mathematical  quirk  or 
problem  cannot  be  corrected  unless  first 
one  admits  and  recognize.';  that  the 
problem  exists. 

Our  problem  has  been  with  the  Depart- 
ment. They  are  living  In  the  clouds.  They 
are  out  busily  making  speeches  about 
what  they  want  to  achieve.  I  could  take 
President  Nixon's  speech  that  he  made 
endorsing  this  plan,  and  I  could  stand 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  and  use  It  as 
an  argument  against  this  bill.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  support  of  his  objec- 
tives. The  Senator  from  Illinois  and 
other  Senators  support  that  objective.  My 
point  Is  that  the  bill  before  us  does  not 
do  It.  These  are  not  my  figures  on  the 
charts.  I  am  not  up  here  spealdng  from 
my  analysis  alone.  That  is  the  reason  I 
wanted  to  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  outline  just  whet  Is  wrong  with  this 
bill. 


These  charts  I  am  using  were  not  pre- 
I>ared  In  my  ofllce.  I  Insisted  that  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  prepare  these  charts  and  submit 
them  to  the  committee  with  the  name 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
them  so  that  when  I  presented  them  to 
the  Senate  they  would  not  say,  "Well. 
•  Joint  WiLLUHs  has  gone  nuts.  It  Is  In- 
conceivable and  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that 
these  notches  are  here  In  this  bill."  These 
are  the  reasons  our  committee  by  an 
overwhelming  vote  voted  not  to  report 
the  bill.  I  think  it  is  too  bad  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  when  the  Senate  under- 
stands what  Is  Involved.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  a  filibuster.  The  Senate  knows 
I  have  repeatedly  tried  to  limit  debate  In 
this  instance  I  want  the  Senate  to  know 
what  is  Involved  before  It  votes,  but  then 
to  vote.  I  want  the  Senate  to  work  its 
will,  but  I  would  not  want  to  see  the 
Senate  approve  a  plan  that  could  only 
expand  the  extravagance  of  our  present 
welfare  system. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  taxpayers  and 
wage  earners  who  pay  for  this  welfare. 
That  Is  the  reason  why  I  personally 
think  the  best  course  for  this  session  of 
Congress  wou'd  be  as  follows:  I  think 
the  President  and  those  who  support  this 
proposal  would  be  well  advised  to  pro- 
ceed cautiously.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  endorse  tWs 
point.  I  am  going  to  make  the  suggestion 
that  this  proposal  be  laid  aside  without 
prejudice  and  that  when  Congress  comes 
In  at  the  next  session  it  take  the  time  to 
try  to  work  out  a  solution  and  do  it 
without  the  administrations  charging 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
party  or  the  minority  party.  We  are  not 
going  anyivhere  If  we  try  to  turn  this 
into  political  argtmients.  The  question  of 
whether  it  is  a  Democratic  Congress 
which  refuses  to  pass  It  or  a  Republican 
Congress  which  blocks  It  Is  Immaterial 
The  question  Is,  la  It  good  legislation 
which  should  be  passed? 

There  Is  no  man  who  respects  the 
President  more  than  I  do.  I  supported 
him  long  before  the  convention.  I  expect 
to  be  supporting  him  long  after  this  bill 
Is  gone  and.  I  hope,  forgotten.  There  is 
no  question  about  that. 

I  think  it  is  wrong  to  hold  out  the  false 
hope  that  this  Is  a  welfare  reform  bill.  It 
Is  not.  I  think  It  would  be  bad  for  Sena- 
tors to  go  back  to  their  States  and  say, 
"We  In  the  Senate  passed  a  program  that 
Is  going  to  help  you  as  a  welfare  recipient 
we  have  passed  a  program  that  will  en- 
courage them  to  get  off  relief,"  when  at 
the  same  time  in  the  Senators  State,  In- 
stead of  getting  54  cents  of  every  dollar 
they  earn  they  will  keep  only  27  cents 
under  this  bill  and  in  my  State,  Instead 
of  keeping  71  cents,  they  will  get  only  23 
cents. 
Can  that  be  called  an  incentive. 
Those  people  cannot  understand  those 
mathematics.  They  caimot  look  behind 
the  formula.  All  they  can  do  is  look  at  the 
speeches  being  made,  but  those  speeches 
do  not  solve  the  problem  of  illegitimacy 
or  the  problem  of  Improving  our  welfare 
laws. 

I  repeat  again,  no  welfare  recipient  will 
lose  money  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  One 
may  then  ask  the  question:  "Why  not,  If 


you  say  he  wlU  get  27  cents  kistead  of  54 
cents  from  each  dollar?" 

He  gets  the  difference  in  more  welfare. 
Yet  the  dignity  of  that  64  cents  as 
earning  Income  Is  far  better  than  54 
cents  on  a  welfare  check.  That  Is  the 
difference  In  my  belief. 

I  think  what  we  need  Is  a  reform  bill 
that  will  remove  these  notches,  a  reform 
bill  that  will  provide  a  bona  fide  work 
incentive  so  that  a  man  on  welfare  wm  be 
able  to  see  that  the  man  who  gets  oS  wel- 
fare and  enters  the  labor  force  benefits, 
so  that  the  man  who  stays  on  welfare  will 
be  able  to  see  that  the  neighbor  who  got 
off  welfare  and  joined  the  labor  force  Is 
gradually  Improving  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing of  his  family  and  getting  some 
luxiiries. 

If  we  have  a  welfare  program  In  which 
one  welfare  recipient  sits  at  home  and 
one  enters  the  labor  force,  but  the  man 
who  stays  home  ends  up  with  more  bene- 
fits, more  cash,  more  luxuries,  than  the 
man  who  went  to  work,  that  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  what  we  want  to  achieve 
That  will  not  reduce  our  welfare  rolls. 
I  do  not  think  the  administration 
wants  that  result,  but  the  Senator  knows 
tbat  in  putting  a  mathematical  formula 
together,  with  six  components  which 
they  were  not  taking  Into  consideration 
at  the  same  time,  a  number  of  negative 
factors  can  come  Into  operation. 

One  of  the  points  that  was  overlooked 
in  these  notches  is  the  fact  that  when 
a  man  works  and  earns  a  certain  amount 
he  pays  a  tax  on  those  earnings.  If  he 
stays  on  welfare  and  gets  the  some 
amount  he  does  not. 

Another  notch  Is  that  at  certain  levels, 
when  he  enters  the  labor  force  he  has  to 
pay  hospital  Insurance  for  his  family 
and  la  not  eligible  to  receive  free  medic- 
aid. That  also  creates  a  notch. 

Another  notch  comes  when  he  gets 
$600  or  $800  for  food  stamps,  and  then 
when  he  makes  $1  over  a  certain  amount 
he  gets  no  food  stamps.  That  makes  a 
S500  or  $600  notch. 

These  notches  have  to  be  put  on  paper 
and  recognized. 

I  was  somewhat  shocked  when  a  de- 
partment official  before  our  committee 
admitted  that  prior  to  making  any  such 
suggestion  with  reference  to  all  of  these 
programs  in  which  a  welfare  recipient 
may  participate — and  it  Is  mandatory 
that  In  the  Senator's  State  and  my  State 
they  must  become  eligible — they  did  not 
put  them  together  to  see  what  the  result 
would  be  or  how  they  would  be  affected. 
All  they  did  was  to  look  at  the  first  three 
lines. 

If  we  look  at  Just  the  first  three  lines 
and  stop  there  It  Is  a  true  work  Incentive 
program.  There  Is  no  question  about  that. 
But  it  does  not  stop  there,  and  these 
other  programs  are  in  the  law.  They  are 
mandatory  payments.  I  was  shocked  by 
that  negligence  on  the  part  of  a  depart- 
ment for  which  we  appropriate  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  with  all  their  ex- 
perts, not  figuring  these  together.  That 
is  the  reason  why  I  said  earlier  there 
is  no  excuse  for  it  and  that  what  we  need 
Is  a  good  house  cleaning  In  this  agency 
of  Government 

Perhaps  If  some  of  these  people  had 
been  In  what  I  will  refer  to  as  the  latxtr 
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force  and  had  had  to  work  for  a  living, 
they  would  be  more  understanding.  In- 
stead they  are  living  off  the  taxpayers 
and  just  dreaming  up  ways  of  how  to 
spend  the  taxpayers'  money  with  no  Idea 
of  where  the  money  would  come  from. 
There  is  nothing  more  dangerous  to  so- 
ciety than  an  egotistical  bureaucrat,  and 
this  agency  is  full  of  them.  It  has  gotten 
to  the  point  that  It  has  affected  them 
so  that  they  cannot  reason  clearly. 

All  we  need  to  solve  this  problem  is 
some  good  commonsense.  These  are 
some  of  the  mathematics  Involved  In  this 
Mil  before  us.  I  do  not  think  any  Sen- 
ator here  could  get  uo  on  any  platform 
in  any  State,  before  any  audience,  and 
explain  and  defend  this  plan  If  they 
showed  It  to  the  people  and  explained 
how  It  would  work.  I  do  not  care  If  it 
would  be  in  the  poorer  sections  or  the 
richest  of  an  area.  I  do  not  think  he 
would  be  able  to  convince  anyone  that 
we  should  have  a  welfare  program  In 
which  the  person  who  works  will  get  less 
than  the  man  who  stays  on  welfare. 
They  do  not  want  that  kind  of  pro- 
gram. Not  one  single  Senator  will  endorse 
that  kind  of  program. 

My  question  then  Is.  Why  vote  for  It  at 
this  time?  Why  not  recognize  that  this 
bill  should  not  become  the  law?  Why  not 
lay  It  aside?  We  know  It  Is  not  going  to 
become  law  at  this  session  anyway.  Why 
not  strip  the  bill  down  to  the  first  two 
titles,  which  deal  with  social  security 
and  medicaid  reform?  Why  not  strike 
out  titles  m.  rv.  and  V.  strike  out  the 
pending  amendment  on  trade,  strike  out 
the  pendins:  Scott  amendment,  strilce  out 
the  RlblcoS  amendment,  and  have  a  gen- 
tleman's agreement  that  neither  the 
trade  amendment  nor  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  nor  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage  will  be  offered  In  this  bill?  Why  not 
say  that  they  are  going  to  be  put  over 
Into  the  next  session,  and  then  dispose  of 
the  medicaid  sections  and  the  social  se- 
curity sections,  and  send  it  to  conference? 

I  say  that  as  one  who  is  not  going  to 
block  a  vote  on  this  question.  If  Senators 
want  to  have  one.  But  I  will  regret,  and 
I  will  leave  the  Senate  .somewhat  dis- 
illusioned, if  the  Senate  passes  these  pro- 
visions by  rollcall  votes,  and  then  per- 
haps following  that  votes  for  a  10- 
percent  Increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits and  a  JlOO  minimum,  knovring  at  the 
same  time  that  this  bill  is  not  going  to 
become  law. 

Right  now.  on  Christmas  Eve.  I  think 
that  would  ]ust  be  the  crudest  political 
hoax  this  Senate  could  perpetrate  on  the 
aged.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  do  it. 

If  we  strike  from  the  bill  titles  m.  rv. 
and  V.  strip  the  bill  at  the  fame  time 
of  amendments  which  are  pending  and 
which  are  nongermane — -the  Riblcoff 
amendment  on  welfare  and  the  trade 
amendment — and  have  a  gentlemen's 
agreement  that  we  are  not  going  to  pur- 
.sue  them  in  this  session  of  Congress, 
whether  we  are  for  them  or  against  them, 
and  do  the  buslneiss  of  this  Congress, 
then  I  think  we  will  be  well  advised  to 
go  home. 

This  Congress  has  done  enough  to  the 
taxpayers  and  the  sooner  It  adjourns  the 
better  for  our  country. 

Let  the  administration  appoint  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Finance  Committee,  the 


Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  other 
Interested  parties  and  try  to  come  up 
with  a  plan  that  will  work  mathemati- 
cally and  not  have  these  quirks  in  It. 

It  can  be  done.  Let  them  come  up  here 
with  such  a  plan,  present  it  to  Congress, 
and  U  It  la  a  reasonable  plan,  one  that 
has  a  true  work  incentive  to  carry  out 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  wants, 
what  the  President  wants,  and  what  ev- 
ery one  says  he  is  for,  I  am  confident 
Congress  will  pass  It. 

But  If  they  cannot  come  up  with  such 
a  plan,  let  us  not  put  one  on  the  books, 
that  we  know  will  not  work. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  beyond  my 
time.  In  line  with  the  previous  request, 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  LONG.  ISx.  President,  lookins  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  It  might  be  In 
order  to  consider  the  various  alternatives 
that  might  be  suggested  In  order  to  ex- 
pedite consideration  of  this  bUl.  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  consldemtlon  of 
It  by  Senators,  I  am  going  to  ask  that 
the  bill  be  printed  with  each  conunlttee 
amendment  numbered. 

In  that  way,  Senators  can  notify  me 
or  other  members  of  the  committee  which 
amendments,  if  any.  they  consider  con- 
troversial to  the  extent  that  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  agree  to  a  limitation  of 
debate  on  those  amendments,  and  we 
could  take  that  Into  con.sideratlon  with 
regard  to  any  motions  to  limit  debate  or 
to  recommit  with  instructions,  or  any  of 
the  various  procedural  motions  that 
might  be  available  to  the  managers  of 
the  bfll. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  with  the 
amendments  numbered. 

The  PRGSmiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  non,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOiroALE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  like  to  take  a  few  moments  of  the 
Senate's  time  to  report  that  I  have  been 
reliably  advised  that  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Japanese  Government  and  our 
Govenunent  over  textile  quotas  were  on 
the  verge  of  a  successful  agreement,  but 
before  that  was  announced,  a  decision 
was  made  by  the  T3B.  Government  to 
back  off  from  our  proposal. 

This  is  a  report  that  comes  from  an  in- 
direct source,  but  it  comes  from  a  source 
that  at  least  seems  to  me  to  be  reliable, 
and  I  think  it  is  terribly  Important,  be- 
fore we  act  on  any  trade  legislation 
which  has  been  predicated  on  the  theory 
that  It  w?.s  necessary  to  force  some  kind 
of  agi-eement.  to  find  out  whether  in  fact 
our  negotiators  were  on  the  verge  of  a 
textile  agreement,  and  whether  that 
could  now  be  quickly  put  into  effect,  and 
would  nullify  the  need  for  any  further 
consideration  of  the  proposed  textile  re- 
strictions. 

I  am  further  advised  that  the  textile 
industry,  when  advised  of  our  proposal. 
Involved  themselves  quickly  to  encourage 
our  Government  to  back  off  from  any 
agreement.  That  would  certainly  be  a 
strange  change  of  strategy,  because  all 
along  we  have  been  told  that  if  only  the 
Japanese  would  agree  to  some  kind  of 
voluntary  restrictions  in  the  manmade 
and  woolens  field,  as  they  had  already 
agreed  In  the  cotton  field,  it  would  not  be 


necessary  to  proceed  with  formal  statu- 
tory quotas. 

Apparently  once  that  had  been 
achieved  or  nearly  achieved.  If  my  In- 
formation is  correct,  the  textile  Industry 
in  this  country  changed  its  mind  and 
urged  our  Government  to  back  away 
from  its  proposal  and  from  the  imminent 
agreement.  For  what  reasons  I  am  not 
told,  but  one  of  them  might  be  that  they 
were  aware  that  the  Senate  was  con- 
sidering formal  statutory  textile  Import 
quotas,  and  felt  that  they  could  do  far 
lietter  with  such  statutory  restrictions 
than  they  could  with  the  kind  of  an 
agreement  which  I  had  imderstood  they 
had  sought  and  which  I  have  now  been 
advised  was  near  a  successful  culmina- 
tion. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  first  like  to 
conclude  my  statement. 

I  think  that  this  information,  which 
has.  as  I  say.  been  relayed  through  In- 
formal sources,  ought  to  be  the  basis  for 
an  inquiry,  and  I  shall  make  such  an 
inquiry  to  our  Government,  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  agreement  has  been 
reached,  how  close  to  an  agreement  we 
are  if  it  has  not  been  reached,  and  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  possible  to  now 
conclude  that  the  informal  understand- 
ing that  had  been  sought  is  now  within 
reach,  and  that,  therefore,  to  proceed 
further  with  statutory  proposals  for  im- 
port quotas  becomes  unnecessary. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Would  the  Senator  mind 
revealing  to  the  Senate  the  source  of  this 
information? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  do  so.  I  do  say  I  received  It  from  a 
source  I  regard  to  be  reliable.  But  in  any 
event.  I  am  sure  our  Government  could 
quickly  advise  us  of  the  facts. 

I  thought  this  disclosure  was  of  suf- 
ficient urgency,  in  the  light  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation,  that  It  should  be  made 
public,  and  that  we  should  find  out  from 
our  Government  precisely  what  the  sit- 
uation Is. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Is  the  Senator  unwilling 
to  disclose  the  source  of  his  information, 
so  that  some  of  the  rest  of  us  might  be 
enabled  to  pander  whether  it  Is  reliable 
or  not? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Well,  I  would  only  say 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  source,  which  asked  not  to  be  dis- 
closed, is  known  to  me  as  being  very  re- 
liable. But  In  any  event,  we  can  quickly 
hear  from  the  administration  if  they 
wish  to  disclose  what  those  facte  are  re- 
garding our  latest  proposal  to  the  Japa- 
nese and  one  degree  to  which  we  backed 
off  from  this  proposal  upon  pressure  from 
the  textile  Industry. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that,  while  not 
undertaking  to  dictate  conduct  on  the 
part  of  other  Senators,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  never  convey  to 
the  Senate  publicly  information  from 
somebody  who  was  unwilling  to  allow  his 
identity  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  if  this  infor- 
mation which  I  have  received  from  what 
I  regard  to  be  a  reliable  source  is  accu- 
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rate,  and  Congress  is  not  being  advised  of 
this  Important  step,  it  is  a  very,  very 
serious  matter,  which  imdermlnea  the 
integrity  of  the  legislative  process,  and 
I  considered  It  to  be  of  sufficiently  seri- 
ous import  to  raise  this  matter  at  this 
time,  hoping  for  a  prompt  answer  from 
the  administration. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  In  other  words,  the  Sen- 
ator did  not  receive  this  Information 
from  Old  Nicodemus.  who  travels  only 
by  night? 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  these 
seem  to  me  to  be  very  serious  charges.  I 
think  that  for  the  Senate  to  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  they  deserve  cred- 
ence would  be  a  very  risky  operation.  I 
can  only  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
Minnesota,  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
regard,  that  it  would  seem  to  me  that  if 
there  is  validity  to  the  contentions  that 
he  has  disclosed  just  now  to  us,  we  ought 
to  be  entitled  to  know  specifically  what 
has  been  revealed  by  his  sources,  and 
those  sources  should  come  forth  and 
identify  themselves:  and  until  they  do,  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senate  would  give 
no  credence  to  them.  It  reminds  me  of 
stories  that  were  heard  during  World 
War  n,  when  there  were  all  sorte  of 
rumors  about  peace.  It  took  a  long  time 
after  those  first  rumors  were  heard  be- 
fore we  actually  had  any  peace. 

I  do  not  mean  at  all  to  impugn  the 
message  that  has  Iseen  brought  to  us 
by  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota,  But 
I  say  that  I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
know,  first  of  all,  specifically  who  is 
making  such  a  statement,  and  then  check 
out  with  sources  In  the  administration 
the  accuracy  of  those  statements.  .Mter 
these  steps  have  been  taken,  if  they  both 
disclose  that  the  statements  indeed  de- 
serve credibility  and  are  true,  then  I 
would  say  at  that  time,  and  only  at  that 
time.  Is  it  proper  to  lay  aside  any  con- 
sideration of  a  bill  that  has,  in  the  main 
the  endorsement  of  this  administration! 
a  bill  that  is  supported  by  a  number  of 
Senators  on  this  fioor,  as  was  evidenced 
by  a  vote  earUer.  UntU  that  sort  of  docu- 
mentation can  be  provided  the  Senate 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  give  no 
further  serious  consideration  to  the 
charge. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Penator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  would  not  have  said 
what  I  just  said  unless  I  were  convinced 
th.it  there  was  a  serious  basis  for  It.  1 
think  this  Is  one  of  the  problems  of  try- 
ing to  operate  on  such  sweeping  legisla- 
tion under  conditions  1  minute  to  mid- 
night before  the  adjournment  of  this 
Congress,  when  there  Is  no  longer  time 
to  hold  hearings  to  explore  such  things  as 
the  feasibility  of  such  textile  agreements 
or  other  kinds  of  International  under- 
standings, hs  I  have  said,  I  received  this 
Information  from  a  source  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  sufBclently  credible. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  have  no  doubt  of  that. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thought  It  ought  to 
be  raised.  If  It  Is  wrong.  It  Is  wrong,  and 
the  administration  can  tell  \a.  But  I  re- 


ceived It  from  a  sufficiently  credible 
source  that  I  thought  It  ought  to  be 
raised. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Would  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  say  whether  or  not  he  received 
.  It  In  writing  or  whether  It  was  just  a  con- 
versation, and  why  he  would  consider  It 
so  reliable  when  we  have  had   rumors 
about  rumors  coming  along  on  this  sub- 
ject? As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  had 
infornmtlon  in  the  press  continuously 
about  these  rumors,  but  they  are  just 
rumors. 

I  have  been  checking  very  carefully 
on  this  matter,  and  I  certainly  have  no 
indication,  and  in  talking  with  members 
of  the  administration  have  no  indication. 
of  anything  like  this  happening.  We 
know  that  just  the  opposite  has  been  hap- 
pening so  far  as  the  formal  reports  are 
concerned.  Is  it  in  writing? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  think  that  Is  Imma- 
terial. I  can  only  repeat  what  I  have  said. 
I  received  It  from  a  source  and  In  a  man- 
ner which  I  found  persuasive. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DOLE.  When  the  Senator  received 
the  information,  was  any  effort  made  to 
check  It  «1th  any  administration  official? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  An  effort  was  made  to 
check  it  insofar  as  I  felt  I  could.  As  I 
said,  I  am  sufficiently  convinced  that  It 
is  a  credible  source,  and  I  thought  the 
announcement  of  what  I  had  learned 
should  be  made  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Did  the  Senator  make  the 
announcement  and  then  check  with  the 
administration? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  checked  as  far 
as  I  felt  I  could.  I  think  it  is  a  serious  al- 
legation. The  administration  could  make 
its  response. 

Mr.  DOLE,  With  whom  did  the  Sen- 
ator check? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  win  not  go  bevond 
what  I  have  just  said, 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  Senator  cannot  even 
reveal  the  source  with  which  he  checked? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  gone  as  far  as 
I  am  going  to  go  on  that. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GRIFFIN,  I  was  busy  conferring 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut 'Mr.  RiBicoFF)  and  the  dlsUn- 
glshed  Senator  from  Delaware  at  the 
time  the  Senator  made  his  statement,  so 
I  did  not  hear  it.  But  I  am  told  that  he 
said  that,  on  some  source,  he  understands 
that  an  agreement  with  Japan  on  tex- 
tiles has  been  entered  into.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  have  been  told  that 
it  either  had  been  entered  Into  or  was 
at  least  Inuninent,  and  that  the  textile 
industry  got  word  of  this,  and  our  ne- 
gotiators backed  away  from  this  allegedly 
near-agreement.  So  either  an  under- 
standing has  not  been  disclosed  or  we 
backed  off  from  what  was  on  the  verge 
of  an  understanding  in  order  to  leave  us 
in  a  position  where  we  would  continue 
to  believe  that  it  was  futile  to  anticipate 
or  contemplate  that  such  an  agreement 
was  possible. 


Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  should  like  to  add  this 
information  to  the  colloquy.  If  such  an 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at,  it  must 
have  been  within  the  last  2  days,  which 
surprises  me  very  much,  because  2  days 
ago.  acting  in  the  place  of  the  minority 
leader,  I  met  with  representatives  of  the 
Japanese  Government  in  my  office.  I  will 
have  to  check  and  get  the  names.  The 
names  of  Japanese  officials  are  difficult 
to  remember  and  pronounce.  They  were 
representatives  of  the  Embassy,  and  one 
was  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Japa- 
nese Diet,  who  came  to  me  to  plead  with 
me  to  see  If  our  Government  would  not 
change  Its  bargaining  position,  that  they 
were  too  far  apart  and  they  could  not 
possibly  agree  to  the  severe  conditions 
that  our  Government  was  insisting  upon 
In  the  negotiations. 

So  I  win  have  to  say  that  that  is  very 
surprising  to  me,  and  I  suppose  It  would 
be  surprising  to  the  officials  of  the 
Japanese  Government  who  apparently 
do  not  know  that  such  an  agreement  was 
arrived  at. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  told  that  this 
development  occiured  within  the  last 
2  or  3  days. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  WlU  the  Senator  from 
Mtonesota  pardon  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  would  remind  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  that  these  negotia- 
tions have  been  carried  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  further  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Minne-^ota  that  there  is  a 
telephone  line — many  telephone  lines — 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  which 
could  have  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  validity  of  these  rumors? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  As  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  may  know,  these  negotia- 
tions are  being  conducted  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr  Peter  Flanlgan,  of  the 
White  House. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  But  the  Senator  knows 
that  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
worked  on  them  in  conjunction.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce has  personally  attempted  to  get 
negotiations  underway  and  has  engaged 
in  many  of  them  himself. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  has  been  for  some  time,  that  the 
principal  negotiator  for  the  textile  agree- 
ments is  Mr.  Flanigan,  although  initially 
the  Commerce  Department  and  Its  Sec- 
retary were  principally  Involved,  and 
that  the  situation  as  I  describe  it  is  now 
essentially  correct. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  whether  he  has  any  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Flanigan  cannot  be 
reached  by  telephone? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Just  permit  me  to  say 
that,  as  I  Indicated  earlier,  I  have  re- 
ceived this  information  from  a  reliable 
source.  I  believe  that  it  is  essentially  ac- 
curate. At  this  moment,  with  so  few 
legislative  hours  to  go.  and  affecting,  as 
It  does,  a  fundamentel  issue  of  national 
trade  policy,  I  thought  it  important  to 
make  this  known. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  think  they  are  goiiw  to  decide 
national  trade  policies  on  such  rumors  as 
this? 
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Mr.  MONDALE.  For  example.  Just  a 
ten  momenLt  ago  It  was  proposed  that 
we  agree  on  a  unaniinoas  time  a^eement 
on  the  trade  leglf^lation,  which  could  have 
been  taken  and  agreed  to  without  knowl- 
edge of  this  occurrence.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  very  serious  situation. 

Mr.  ERVTN  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  would  be  very  glad  to  vote  early 
Monday  morning  on  the  trade  agreement 
and  would  make  a  unanimoua-consent 
request  to  that  effect  had  he  any  antici- 
pation that  It  might  be  granted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yirfd? 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  What  type  of  agree- 
moit  waa  contemplated  by  the  report  the 
Senator  has — a  voluntary  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  Japanese  to  limit  their 
exports  to  this  country?  I  do  not  quite 
understand  the  nature  of  the  agreement 
the  Senator  indicates  was  about  to  be 
aatered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  1b  at  the  heart 
of  the  whole  controversy  surrounding 
the  need  for  legislation  to  impose  arbi- 
trary trade  quotas  by  statute  affecting 
textiles.  The  argument  has  been  widely 
discussed  that  if  only  the  Japanese  would 
reach  an  understanding  with  our  Gov- 
ernment for  some  sort  of  Informal  re- 
straint on  the  Importation  or  the  expor- 
tation of  Japanese  textiles  into  the 
United  States,  an  understanding  affect- 
ing manmade  and  woolen  fabrics,  such 
as  that  which  now  has  been  reached  and 
long  since  reached  in  the  cotton  textile 
field,  it  might  not  then  be  necessary  to 
have  statutory  restrictlonfi. 

The  development  which  I  have  report- 
ed earlier  would  have  a  fundamental 
bearing  on  whether  any  action  would 
be  needed  by  Congress  by  way  of  stat- 
utory restrictions  on  textile  quotas. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  I  may  interrupt 
there 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Because  we  are  within 
-  minutes  or  hours  or  days  from  adjourn- 
ment of  this  Congress,  because  we  are 
being  presented  with  proposals  for  lim- 
iting debate  on  the  trade  bill  which  I 
regard  as  being  one  involving  revolu- 
tionary changes  in  American  trade  pol- 
icy, and  because  I  received  the  infor- 
mation I  had  earlier  reported  on  the 
source  which  I  fotind  to  be  fully  credi- 
ble, I  thought  it  important  to  make  that 
disclosure. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  might  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
who  voted  with  him  on  this  matter,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Senator's  report 
Is  one  on  a  voluntary  quota  system,  which 
is  what  the  Japanese  Government  saw 
fit  to  Impose  on  the  steel  exports  about  2 
years  ago  and  then  promptly  disregarded, 
I  might  seriously  have  to  consider  chang- 
ing my  mind.  It  may  be  that  if  the  Sen- 
ator is  Indicating  we  should  not  act  in 
the  Congress  on  the  basis  of  some  imllat- 
eral  representation  to  tt\e  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment, that  they  are  ready  now  to  take 
EicUon  and  indicate,  because  the  passage 
of  the  trade  bill  Is  Imminent,  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  enter  into  some  form 
of  voluntary  agreement  on  their  part, 
that  is  one  thing;  but  if  the  Senator 
is  indicating  that  our  Government  and 
theirs  are  about  ready  to  enter  Into  a 


solemn  agreement  that  would  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  for  ratification,  that 
Is  an  entirely  different  matter.  If  I  had 
been  the  Senator,  I  would  have  checked 
that  out  before  putting  it  out  to  the 
public. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  This  l3  not  a  proposed 
treaty  which  would  require  our  ratifica- 
tion. This  is  an  Informal  trade  proposal 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
My  understanding  Is  that  the  proposal 
that  was  offered  either  provided  the  basis 
of  agreement  or  was  Immediately  in  dan- 
ger of  providing  the  basis  of  agreement 
and  was  an  offer  by  this  Qovemment  to 
the  Japanese. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  E>resldent,  I  yield 
the  floor. 

COMPREHENSIVE  ALCOHOL  TREAT- 
MENT BILL 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  certain  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  'Mr. 
DoMiNTCK)  concerning  the  comprehen- 
sive alcohol  treatment  bill  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RficoRD,  as  follows: 

Statkbcxnt  op  Senator  Ookinick 

Mr.  Prftsldaot,  we  hftve  before  ub  today  the 
fln&I  version  of  a  blU  whlcb  Is  of  paramount 
importance  to  aU  Americana.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and 
Alcoholism  Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
hablUtatlon  Act  of  1970.  This  bUl  has  been 
gl7en  careful  consideration  by  the  members 
of  the  Labor  and  Public  VPelfare  Committee 
In  this  body  and  by  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Both  Conunlttees  re- 
ported the  bin  to  the  floor  of  tbelr  reepectlve 
houses  unnnlmousl  y .  Both  Houses  have 
passed  the  bill  as  reported  from  their  Com- 
mittees un^inlmoualy.  It  Is  my  opinion  that 
this  bin  should  be  adopted  today,  and  I  urge 
all  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  bin. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  there  are  poeslbty  IB 
million  alooholica  and  problem  drlnken  In 
this  nation.  Alcohol  contributed  to  some 
36.000  deaths  In  automobile  accidents  and  at 
least  800,000  crashes  involving  a  tragic 
amount  of  injury,  suffering  and  i>ropeny 
damage. 

Perhaps  the  most  tragic  aspect  of  thU 
problem  Is  the  great  personal  losses  which 
are  not  purely  physical  In  nature.  The  fam- 
nies  and  friends  of  an  aloohoUc  as  well  aa 
the  alcohoUc  himself  suffer  much  In  daznagcd 
pergonal  relations. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  Is  the  great 
cost  to  American  Industry.  A  recent  Labor 
Department  pubUoatlon  estimated  the  coet 
of  alcohol  abuse  to  Industry  at  nearly  $3 
blUlon  dollars.  In  a  report  to  our  Suboommlt- 
tee  on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States  esti- 
mated that  alcoholism  In  Federal  employ- 
ment may  be  resulting  In  costs  of  $375  mll- 
llon  to  9550  mUllon  aonuaUy.  The  report 
also  estimated  that  a  program  costing  only 
•15  million  per  year  might  result  In  cost 
savings  of  9136  to  1280  million  annually. 

These  figures  only  Ulustrate  what  a  tragic 
problem  alcohol  abuse  lit  In  our  nation.  They 
do  not  and  cannot  reflect  the  human  loss 
In  wasted  Uvas  that  alcohol  abuse  causes. 

Clearly  the  need  for  this  program  is  weU 
established.  Let  us  take  the  proper  steps 
and  pass  Uits  bill  today. 

This  legislation  has  a  number  of  major 
components  which  should  be  dlaouaud.  It 


establishes  a  comprehensive  range  of  ad- 
mlnlstratlTe  tools  In  a  single  visible  and 
broadly  based  Institute  structure  within  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Health  and 
gives  a  strong  mandate  for  leadership  and 
action  to  the  Federal  Oovemment.  The  legis- 
lation provides  for  a  carefuUy  structured  pro- 
gram for  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
local  groups  and  organizations  to  encour- 
age community  based  planning  for  and  de- 
velopment of  effective  treatment  and  re- 
habUltatlon  programs  throughout  the  coun- 
try for  alcoholics.  It  requires  the  establish- 
ment of  programs  of  prevention  and  the  rec- 
ognition and  encouragement  of  treatment 
and  rehabUltatlott  programs  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. It  provides  sufficient  funding  au- 
thorizations to  enable  a  program  of  neoee- 
sary  magnitude  to  get  underway  Imme- 
diately. 

This  legislation  wlU  make  It  possible  for 
the  Institute  to  make  grants  to  pubUo  and 
prl^'ate  nonprofit  agencies,  organizations,  and 
Institutions  and  enter  Into  contracts  with 
public  or  private  agencies  and  Individuals 
to  develop  programs  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohoMsm. 
It  la  vitally  Important  tor  these  programs  to 
be  commxmlty  based,  and  to  utilize  public 
health  rather  than  criminal  or  other  puni- 
tive measures,  in  order  to  provide  the  most 
effective  treatment  possible.  The  blU  pro- 
▼idee  a  mechanism  for  processing  applica- 
tions for  financial  assistance  made  by  units 
of  local  government  and  private  organiza- 
tions. Applications  will  be  channeled  through 
the  agency  designated  to  administer  the  al- 
cohonsm  program  within  the  State.  The 
State  agency  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
comment  upon  the  propriety  of  the  particu- 
lar plan  under  scrutiny,  but  may  not  pre- 
vent It  from  being  sent  to  the  Institute  for 
consideration.  As  with  formula  grants,  the 
money  which  Is  made  available  through  proj- 
ect grants  will  be  used  to  supplement  rather 
than  replace  funds  which  the  States  or  locali- 
ties would  otherwise  have  devoted  to  alcohol 
programs. 

The  bill  will  authorize  a  3  year  program 
of  $300  million  to  carry  out  these  grant 
programs.  VISO  mlUlon  will  be  for  formula 
grants  to  the  states  while  aiSO  million  will 
be  for  project  grants. 

Mr.  President  this  is  a  wen  thought  out 
program.  It  has  been  labored  on  long  and 
hard  by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
cohoUsm  and  Narcotics.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee,  Senator  Hughes,  has 
provided  outstanding  leadership  In  bring- 
ing this  legislation  to  a  reality.  The  senior 
Senator  from  New  Tork.  Mr.  Javlta,  has 
worked  diligently  In  moving  this  legislation 
through  Committee. 

This  careful  consideration  coupled  with  the 
urgent  need  for  action  call  for  Immediate 
passage  of  this  bin  ao  that  It  can  be  cleared 
for  signature  by  the  President  I  strongly 
hope  that  my  colleegues  wUl  pass  this 
critical  bUl  today. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerics,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  bill 
(3.  578)  to  include  firefighters  within  the 
provisions  of  section  8338(c)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  re- 
tirement of  Government  employees  en- 
gaged in  certain  hazardous  occupations. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  380)  to  repeal  section  7  of  the  act 
of  August  9.  1946  (60  Stat.  068). 
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The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJR.  19436)  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  urban  growth  poUcy, 
to  encourage  and  support  the  proi)er 
growth  and  development  of  our  States,' 
metropolitan  areas,  cities,  counties,  and 
towns  with  emphasis  upon  new  com- 
munity and  inner  city  development,  to 
extend  and  amend  laws  relating  to  hous- 
ing and  urban  development,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROUiED  BHjLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

8.  I.  An  act  to  provide  for  unlfonn  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  aaelsted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land 
■cqutsttion  policies  for  Federal  and  federmUy 
assisted  programs; 

S.  704.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
16,  1906  (80  Stat.  963:  30  U^.C.  66a> ,  relating 
to  the  National  Museum  of  the  Smlthaonlaui 
Institution,  so  as  to  authorize  additional 
appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion for  carrying  out  t2i«  purpoaee  of  said 
act: 

8.  719.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy; 

8.  aioa.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Percy  Xspaa 
Avrmm; 

8.  3193.  An  act  to  iMure  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women:  by  authorising  enforcement  of  the 
standards  developed  under  the  act;  by  ae- 
Blstlng  and  encouraging  the  SUtes  In  their 
efforta  to  assure  safe,  healthful  working  oon- 
dltlona;  by  providing  for  research.  Informa- 
tion, education,  and  training  In  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health;  and  for 
other  purpoeea; 

8.  3619.  An  act  to  revise  and  expand  Fed- 
eral programs  for  relief  from  the  effects  of 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  380.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  9.  1946   (W  Stat.  9681: 

H.R.  498S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
M.  Buster; 

UR.  6049.  An  act  to  amend  the  definition 
of  "metal-bearing  ores"  in  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States: 

H.R.  6778.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1956.  and  for  other  pur- 


HJt.  9183.  An  act  to  amend  the  TnxMt 
Schedules  of  the  tJnlted  States  to  provide 
that  imported  articles  which  are  exported 
and  thereafter  retmported  to  the  tmited 
States  for  failure  to  meet  sample  or  specifi- 
cations shall.  In  certain  Instances,  be  entered 
free  of  duty  upon  such  reimportation; 

HJl.  10150.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  KeUy  Air  Foree  Base.  T^x.: 

HJt.  10704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
R.  Stephenson; 

H.R.  12831.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lt. 
Robert  J.  Scanlon: 

HJl.  14371.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jack  A. 
Dugglns; 

HJl.  15011.  An  act  to  amend  title  88  of  the 
united  States  Code  to  Increase  the  rates,  in- 
come limitations,  and  aid  and  attendance 
allowances  relating  to  payment  of  pension 
and  parents'  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation:  to  exclude  certain  payments 
In  determining  annual  income  with  respect 
to  such  pension  and  oompensatlon;  to  make 


the  Uexlcan  border  period  a  period  of  war 
for  the  purposes  of  such  title;  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  16979.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  In- 
terest on  certain  Insured  loans  sold  out  of 
the  agricultural  credit  insiUTince  fund  shall 
be  Included  In  gross  income; 

HJl.  16600.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1984  to  clarify  the  appU- 
cablUty  of  the  exemption  from  income  taxa- 
tion of  cemetery  corporations; 

H.R.  16940.  An  act  to  extend  until  Decem- 
ber 31,  1972.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  elec- 
trodes for  use  In  producing  aluminum;  and 

HJt.  19504.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  high- 
ways In  accordance  with  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  OF  SENATE 
REPORT  NO.  91-1510 

Mr.  ECENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  star  print 
made  of  Senate  Report  No.  91-1510. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  KEaWEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  measures  on 
the  calendar  to  which  there  Is  no  ob- 
jection, beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
1318. 

The  PREBTDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ROBERT  J.  EBBERT  AND  DESIGN 
PRODUCTS  CORP. 

The  bill  (S.  1008)  for  the  relief  of  Rob- 
ert J.  Ebbert  and  Design  Products  Corp., 
Troy,  Mich.,  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
3.  1008 

Be  «  erwcted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  proFlalons  of  section  151, 
title  35.  United  States  Code,  or  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  Is 
authorized  and  directed  to  accept  delayed 
payment  of  the  final  fee  (prescribed  in  sec- 
tion 41  (a),  title  SS.  United  States  Code)  In 
the  application  for  United  States  Letters 
Patent  of  Robert  J.  Efbbert  of  Rochester. 
Michigan,  serial  number  30S.41I.  filed  Sep- 
t«nber  13,  1963  and  allowed  AprU  13.  1966 
for  Mounting  Frame  for  Electronic  Compo- 
nents, assigned  to  Design  Products  Corpo- 
ration. Troy.  Michigan,  ss  though  no  aban- 
donment or  lapse  had  ever  occurred.  If  such 
final  fee  is  paid  within  throe  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon  pay- 
ment of  such  fee,  the  Commissioner  Is  au- 
thorlxed  to  Issue  to  the  said  Design  Products 
Corporation  the  patent  for  which  applica- 
tion was  so  made.  No  patent  granted  on  said 
application  shsll  be  held  invalid  on  the 
ground  that  the  final  fee  was  not  paid  within 
the  period  specified  In  title  86,  United  States 
Code. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  91-1197),  explaining  the  pur- 
poses of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


puapoax 
The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorise  and  direct  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  accept  late  payment  of  the  Issue 
fee  m  the  application  for  United  States  Let- 
ters Patent  of  Robert  J.  Ebbert.  serial  num- 
ber 308,411.  filed  September  13.  1963.  and  al- 
lowed April  13.  1966.  for  a  MounUng  Frame 
for  Xlsotronlc  Components,  assigned  to  De- 
sign Products  Corp..  Troy.  Mich.,  as  though 
no  abandonment  or  lapse  had  ever  occurred. 
and  to  auUiorlze  the  Commissioner  to  issue 
the  patent  to  the  ssslgnee  If  such  fee  Is  paid 
within  3  months  of  the  date  this  legislation 
Is  enacted. 

STATKVKHT 

Infonnatlon  conuined  in  the  files  or  this 
committee's  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  cx^yrlghts  Indicate  that 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Bbbert  of  Rochester.  Mich.. 
retained  the  law  firm  of  Harness.  Dickey  & 
Pleroe.  700  FUher  Building,  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  represent  him  In  efforts  to  secure  a  patent 
on  his  Invention  entitled  "Mounting  Frame 
for  Electronic  Components."  The  law  firm 
prepared  the  necessary  papers  and  on  Sep- 
tember 13.  1963,  filed  an  application  for  a 
patent  with  the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  On  Octo- 
ber 7,  1963,  Mr.  Ebbert  assigned  all  of  bis 
rights  In  the  Invention  to  Design  Products 
Corp..  Troy,  Mich. 

On  Aprtl  31.  1966.  the  Patent  Office  sent 
a  Notice  of  Allowance  and  Issue  Fee  Due  to 
Harness.  Dickey  &  Pierce,  which  stoted: 
"With  the  allowance  of  the  application,  the 
*  •  •-  Issue  Fee  becomes  due  and  payment 
must  be  made  within  3  months  of  the  date 
of  this  Notice  or  the  Patent  wUl  become 
abandoned."  The  Patent  Office  did  not  send 
the  Notice  of  Allowance  to  Mr.  Ebbert  be- 
cause its  rules  require  thst  all  communica- 
tions Intended  for  the  ap[rilcant  must  be 
sent  to  the  attorney  of  record  rather  than  to 
the  applicant.  The  law  firm  did  not  respond 
to  the  Notice  of  Allowance  within  the  time 
required  and  the  application  lapsed  for  non- 
payment of  the  Issue  fee. 

On  February  14,  1967,  10  months  after  the 
Notice  of  Allowance  was  Issued  and  10  days 
after  Harness,  Dickey  &  Pierce  discovered 
that  the  application  had  lapsed,  they  filed 
a  petition  to  revive  the  application  and  ten- 
dered the  Issue  fee.  In  the  petition,  the  law 
firm  stated  that  the  Issue  fee  was  not  paid 
because  of  a  clerical  error  made  by  several  of 
its  employees.  The  firm  also  set  forth  tn  the 
petition  the  sequence  of  events  which  led  to 
the  delay  In   tendering  the  issue  fee. 

During  the  time  the  subject  application 
was  pending,  Mr.  Ebbert  filed  a  second  ap- 
plication with  the  Patent  Office  to  secure  a 
patent  on  one  of  his  other  inventions  The 
second  application,  which  was  prepared  and 
prosecuted  by  the  Harness.  Dickey  &  Pierce 
law  firm,  was  filed  on  December  ]],  1964.  and 
aUowed  on  May  3.  1966.  And  ss  in  tlie  current 
case,  Mr.  Bbbert  assigned  all  of  his  rights  m 
the  Invention  to  a  corporation. 

Under  the  firm's  filing  system,  sppUcatlons 
are  placed  in  separate  folders  and  filed  al- 
phabetically according  to  the  inventor's  last 
name.  The  folders  are  labeled  with  the  name 
of  the  Inventor  and  the  client's  case  number. 
The  case  numtwrs  In  the  office  are  assigned 
In  Increasing  numerclal  order  for  each  client. 
80  that  the  first  case  handled  for  each  client 
Is  marked  "Number  1",  This  procedure  was 
followed  In  the  present  case  and  It  resulted 
In  each  of  Mr.  Egbert's  folders  being  labeled 
"Bbbert  Case  Number  l,"  because  each  fold- 
er contained  the  first  application  filed  by  the 
two  assignee  corporations. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  "Notice  of  Allowanoe," 
the  attorney  handling  the  case  instructed  a 
file  clerk  to  secure  the  folder  containing  the 
subject  Bppllcatlon  from  the  central  filing 
room  and  deliver  It  to  his  office.  In  carry- 
Ing  out  these  mstructions.  the  file  clerk 
InadvertenUy   extracted    the   otho-   "Bbbert 
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O&M  No.  1"  folder  wblch  contained  the  sae- 
ond  appllcfttlon  field  by  Mr.  Ebbert.  After 

MMnrnIng  the  folder,  the  attorney  returned 
It  to  his  secretary  and  Instructed  her  to  pre- 
pare the  necessary  papen  for  payment  of  the 
Issue  fee.  The  secretary  prepared  the  "Issue 
Pee  Transmittal  Notice"  for  his  signature. 
The  attorney  signed  this  notice  and  It  re- 
sulted In  the  payment  of  the  Issue  fee  In  the 
second  application  and  Its  Issuance  on  Octo- 
ber 4.  19ea.  During  these  transactions, 
neither  the  file  clerk,  the  attorney,  or  his 
secretary  noticed  the  discrepancy  tn  the 
serial  number  or  the  "Notice  of  Allowance." 
The  Patent  Office  considered  the  petition 
In  view  of  36  V.3.C.  181.  which  provides  that 
an  Issue  fee  be  paid  within  3  months  after 
a  "Notice  of  Allowance"  is  sent,  and  further 
provides  that — 

"If  any  payment  required  by  this  section 
Is  not  timely  made  but  Is  submitted  with 
fee  for  delayed  payment  within  three  months 
after  the  due  date  and  sufficient  cause  la 
shown  for  the  late  payment.  It  may  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commissioner  as  though  no 
abandonment  or  lapse  bad  ever  occurred." 

tn  interpreting  section  161.  the  Patent 
Office  held  that  It  authorized  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Patents  to  accept  payment  of  the 
final  lasue  fee  only  If  It  Is  tendered  within  fl 
months  from  the  date  when  the  "Notice  of 
Allowance"  Is  sent.  Since  Mr.  Kbbert  had  not 
tendered  the  final  issue  fee  within  the  time 
required  by  section  161.  the  Patent  Office 
denied  the  petition  on  the  ground  that  It 
lacked  statutory  authority  to  grant  It. 

After  the  Patent  Office  denied  Mr  Ebberts 
petition,  he  filed  a  civil  action  against  the 
Onmmlwiloner  erf  Patents  In  the  US.  District 
Oo'irt  for  the  District  of  Columbia  on  March 
IS.  1967.  In  his  suit,  Mr,  Ebbert  sought  to 
compel  the  Coounlssloner  of  Patents  to  ac- 
cept F»yment  of  the  Issue  fee  and  to  Issue  a 
patent.  During  the  trial  of  the  case.  B4r. 
Ebbert  argued  that  36  U5.C.  161  Is  not  exclu- 
sive and  that  35  U-S.C  133  also  applies  to  the 
situation  where  an  applicant  falls  to  make 
timely  payment  of  a  final  fee  aft«r  receiving 
a  "Notice  (rf  Allowance."  Section  133  provide* 
that: 

"Upon  failure  of  the  applicant  to  prosecute 
the  application  within  six  months  after  any 
action  therein  •  •  •  the  application  ehaJl 
he  regarded  as  abandoned  *  *  •  unless  It 
be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioner that  such  delay  was  unavoidable." 
The  District  Court  agreed  with  Mr.  Kb- 
bert's  argument,  and  It  granted  his  motion 
for  summary  judgment  on  Pebruary  18.  1967. 
tn  holding  that  section  133  was  applicable 
the  court  said.  "The  prosecution  of  an  ap- 
plication Is  not  completed  until  the  fee  Is 
paid  and  the  patent  Issued." 

The  Patent  Office  held  the  view  that  the 
IMstrlcl  Court  misinterpreted  section  133  and 
that  the  section  was  not  applicable.  There- 
fore, on  February  36,  1967.  the  CommUaloner 
of  Patents  filed  an  appeal  to  the  US.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit 
from  the  Judgment  entered  on  Pebruary  16, 

1967.  In  rendering  Its  decision  on  May  33. 

1968,  the  Court  of  Appeals  reversed  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  District  Court  and  held  that 
acceptance  of  the  issue  fee  was  governed 
exclusively  by  section  161.  In  rejecting  the 
argument  that  section  133  encompassed  all 
actlcms  taken  by  an  applicant  up  to  and 
Including  securing  Issuance  of  a  patent,  the 
court  said: 

"A  stated  purpose  of  the  1966  amendmenta 
to  section  161  was  to  expedite  the  prosecution 
of  patent  applications  and  thus  make  new 
technology  available  to  the  public  at  an 
earlier  date.  If  section  133  were  construed 
as  allowing  an  abandonment  to  be  revived 
at  any  time,  the  purpose  of  hastening  the 
beginning — and  hence  the  ejqjiratlon — of  the 
17  year  monopoly  period  wotild  be  frustrated. 

"Section  133  and  261  are  contained  In  sep- 
arate chapters  of  Title  36.  Chapter  la,  Utled 


"Examination  of  AppUcatton."  contains  sec- 
tion 133,  while  Chapter  14,  entitled  "Issue  of 

Patent,"  contains  section  151.  This  dichotomy 
Is  strong  evidence  that  the  phrase  'prosecute 
the  application'  In  section  133  comprehends 
only  action  taken  by  an  applicant  through 
gaining  allowance  of  his  ^plication,  because 
examination  of  the  application  Is  completed 
at  that  point.  Congress  established  a  separate 
statutory  framework  for  what  remains — Is- 
suance of  the  patent.  It  la  a  relatively  min- 
isterial act;  If  the  lasue  fee  Is  timely  tendered, 
the  patent  must  lasue." 

Mr.  Ebbert  sought  to  pursue  his  legal 
remedies  before  the  U.8.  Supreme  Court,  but 
It  denied  his  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari 
on  October  28.  1968. 

Mr.  Ebbert  has  also  advised  the  committee 
that  his  invention  has  been  In  public  use  for 
more  than  1  year.  As  a  result,  the  issuance 
of  a  patent  on  a  new  application  filed  by  him 
Is  prohibited  by  section  103(b)  of  title  36 
United  States  Code,  which  provides  in  part 
that  an  application  for  a  patent  must  be  filed 
within  1  year  from  the  date  the  Invention  was 
first  used  by  the  public. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  shall  Issue  the  patent  to  the  Design 
Products  Corp..  the  assignee.  If  the  fee  la  paid 
within  3  months  from  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation.  Design  Products 
Corp.  was  founded  in  1991  and  is  located  In 
Troy.  Mich.  Its  president  and  majority  stock- 
holder is  Robert  J,  Ebl>ert  of  Rochester.  Mich., 
a  highly  respected  Inventor  and  designer  and 
who  IB  the  Inventor  In  the  subject  applica- 
tion. The  company  currently  employs  about 
13  people  and  lt.«i  sales  In  1067  amounted  to 
about  »21 1.000.  Design  Products  Corp.  Is.  to 
Its  knowledge,  the  only  company  in  Michigan 
producing  standard  tndustrlal  solid  state 
logic  modules,  the  products  covered  by  the 
subject  application.  It  has  been  selling  these 
units  since  1963.  As  such,  the  company  com- 
petes with  such  large  companies  as  General 
Electric  Corp..  Square  D  and  Cutler  Hammer 
which  have  competitive  Items. 

At  present,  the  product  covered  by  the 
patent  application  ffor  which  the  company 
uses  the  trademark  "Versaframe")  accounts 
for  almost  100  percent  of  the  company's 
sales.  The  product  Is  used  to  moimt  solid 
state  components  such  as  transLstors.  capac- 
itors, and  xo  forth,  in  various  ways  so  as  to 
be  used  In  electronic  circuits,  permitting  an 
extremely  compact  assembly  of  these  com- 
ponents and  also  permitting  them  to  be 
easily  checked  and  tested.  Important  com- 
panies, such  as  Pord  Motor  Co..  Parke  Davis 
and  General  Motors,  are  buying  this  product 
from  Design  Products  Corp  In  Increasing 
quantities.  The  product  Is  also  used  In  edu- 
cational Institutions  as  parts  of  training 
aids.  In  1966,  the  product  received  "The 
Product  of  the  Tear"  award  In  a  Troy  Indus- 
trial show. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  committee  is  op- 
posed to  special  legislation  providing  for 
private  relief  from  the  general  patent  laws. 
In  this  particular  case,  however,  the  com- 
mittee feels  that  the  circumstances  Justify 
creating  an  exception  to  the  time  Umlt 
established  by  35  U.S.C.  151.  Mr.  Ebberfs  In- 
vention survlvied  the  ordeal  of  examination 
and  It  was  deemed  worthy  of  a  patent.  But 
because  Mr.  Ebbert  fell  victim  to  an  ex- 
tremely rare  combination  of  circumstances^ 
a  clerical  error  made  by  his  law  firm  and 
the  failure  of  the  Patent  Office  to  send  its 
customary  "Notice  of  Default" — he  was 
denied  a  patent.  The  Patent  Office  practice 
has  been,  and  Is  now,  to  send  applicants  a 
Notice  of  Forfeited  Application  when  the 
issue  fee  was  not  paid  within  tbe  Initial  3- 
month  period  after  issuance  of  the  "Notice 
of  Allowance."  However,  the  practice  was 
suspended  from  Atigust  4.  1966.  untU  March 
1,  1967,  as  a  result  of  an  unusually  heavy 
work  load  and  no  such  notice  wis  sent  to 
Mr.  Ebbert's  law  firm. 


If  relief  Is  not  granted  In  this  case,  Mr. 
Ebbert  and  the  Design  Products  Corp.  will 
lose  all  rights  In  the  invention  because  of 
conditions  completely  be>'ond  their  control, 
a  situation  that  the  committee  feels  would 
be  most  Inequitable.  Passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  provide  Mr.  Ebbert  the  pubUo 
recognition  he  deserves  and  would  prevent 
an  unnecessary  and  unjust  denial  to  Design 
Products  Corp.  of  a  patent  covering  its  most 
Important  single  product.  The  committee 
has  been  advised  that  no  other  party  contests 
the  claim  of  tbe  Design  Products  Corp.  to 
the  patent  covered  by  the  subject  applica- 
tion. 

Therefcav,  for  the  foregoing  reasons,  the 
committee  recommends  that  this  legislation 
be  enacted  without  amendment.  The  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  will  entail  no  cost  to  the 
US.  Government. 

In  its  report  to  the  committee  on  8.  1008, 
the  Department  ol  Commerce  stated  that  It 
was  opposed  to  the  passage  of  the  bill. 


WILLIAM  HEIDMAN,  JR. 

The  bill  CHR.  12128)  for  the  relief  of 
WlUiam  Heldman,  Jr..  wks  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1397),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  thp  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
*.o  pay  William  Heldman.  Jr..  $15,000  In  full 
satisfaction  of  all  of  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  arising  In  connection  with  an 
Rlleged  Infringement  of  his  patent  covering 
an  automatic  parachute  cargo  releasing 
mechanism. 

STATEMKNT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  its 
report  to  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  bin  observed  that  the  Air  Porce  benefited 
by  adopting  a  substantial  feature  of  Mr. 
Heldman's  proposal  even  though  there  may 
not  have  been  a  technical  Infringement  of 
the  patent.  For  this  reason,  the  Department 
stated  that  should  It  be  concluded  that  the 
merits  of  the  case  warrant  action  by  the 
Congress,  the  Air  Force  would  Interpose  no 
objection. 

Mr.  William  Heldman  of  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  was  granted  the  patent  referred  to  In 
the  bill  which  relates  to  a  coupling  unit  for 
use  with  cargo  parachute.  As  is  explained 
In  the  Air  Force  report  to  the  House  com- 
mittee this  unit  is  designed  to  release  the 
cargo  automatically  from  the  parachute  when 
the  cargo  touches  the  ground.  The  Air  Force 
notes  that  the  patent  dlsclcnes  two  forms  of 
the  coupling  unit.  The  Air  l^>roe  report  notes 
that  these  two  embodiments  relate  to  the 
use  of  metal  balls  which  perform  the  func- 
tion of  aiming  and  then  releasing  the  cou- 
pling unit  In  the  course  of  a  parachute  drop. 
While  the  language  of  the  Air  Force  report  Is 
somewhat  technical.  It  summarizes  the  se- 
quence of  functions  Involved  In  the  opn- 
atlon  of  the  unit  as  contemplated  In  the 
patent.  In  this  connection,  the  Air  Porce 
report  stated : 

'tr.S.  Patent  No.  3.693.980  relates  to  a  cou- 
pling unit  for  use  with  cargo  parachutes. 
The  unit  Is  designed  to  release  automatical- 
ly the  cargo  from  the  parachute  when  the 
cargo  touches  the  ground.  Two  embodiments 
of  the  coupling  unit  are  disclosed  In  the  pat- 
ent. The  first,  disclosed  in  figure  1-7.  com- 
prises a  pair  of  releasably  engaged  coupling 
members  and  a  first  set  of  metal  balls  for 
releasably  locking  the  two  members  together. 
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A  second  set  of  metal  balls,  m  an  initial  set- 
ting of  the  device,  prevents  release  of  the 
locking  members.  However,  after  responding 
to  a  condition  occurring  after  the  parachute 
has  opened  with  a  toad  attached  thereto  by 
means  of  the  device,  the  second  set  of  metal 
balls  drops  through  an  opening  into  a  lower 
container.  This  "arms"  the  device  so  that 
when  load  tension  Is  relieved,  as  when  the 
load  reaches  the  ground,  the  locking  mem- 
bers may  separate  to  release  the  load.  The 
second  embodiment  of  the  Invention,  dis- 
closed in  figures  8-10  of  the  patent,  is  a  hook- 
type  coupling  unit  which  incorporates  only 
a  single  set  of  balls  corresponding  to  the  sec- 
ond set  of  arming  balls  of  the  first  embodi- 
ment. In  this  case,  the  balls  position  a  lock- 
ing bar  against  spring  pressure  which  tends 
to  move  tbe  bar  to  open  the  hook  and  release 
a  cargo  attached  to  the  hook.  Under  load  con- 
ditions, the  balls  are  released,  as  in  the  first 
embodiment,  and  under  a  subsequent  no- 
load  condition,  as  when  the  load  reaches  the 
ground,  the  bar  is  released  and  tbe  hook  Is 
opened." 

The  facts  K>ncemlng  Mr.  Heldman's  efforts 
to  assert  hia  claim  against  the  Ctovcmment 
are  outlined  In  the  departmental  report  and 
were  discussed  at  a  hearing  on  the  bill  held 
on  Wednesday,  AprU  15.  1970  by  the  Claims 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, In  September  of  1961,  the  Air  Force 
conducted  teste  on  devices  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Air  Porce  by  Mr.  Heldman. 
These  tests  were  conducted  at  the  Wright  Air 
Development  Command  and  Involved  devices 
similar  to  that  shown  in  figures  l  through  7 
of  his  patent.  The  same  command  has  ad- 
vised that  Mr.  Heldman  early  in  1952  sup- 
plied them  with  a  disclosure  containing  Il- 
lustrations similar  to  figures  8  through  10  of 
the  patent.  Beginning  on  Pebruary  14,  1965. 
Mr.  Heldman  raised  the  question  of  a  possible 
infringement  by  the  Government  of  his  pat- 
ent. In  a  letter  dated  November  8.  1965,  Mr. 
Heldman  stated  specifically  that  claims  9  and 
10  of  his  Patent  No.  2,a93.D60  appeared  to  be 
Infringed  by  cargo  parachute  ground  releases 
then  being  procured  by  the  Air  Force.  The 
Air  Force  conclusion  was  that  there  was  no 
actual  Infringement  because  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  claims  in  the  petition  were 
phrased  and  accordingly,  the  claim  was 
denied  by  a  lettw  dated  December  38,  1955. 
At  his  request,  his  claim  was  reconsidered 
on  a  number  of  occasions  and  were  tbe  sub- 
ject of  several  conferences  between  Mr.  Held- 
man, his  attorneys,  and  attorneys  from  the 
Patent  Division  of  the  Office  of  the  Judge 
Advocate  General  of  the  Air  Force.  As  has 
been  noted,  the  Air  Porce  position  is  that 
the  claims  of  his  Patent  No.  3.693.980  are 
not  broad  enough  to  read  upon  the  struc- 
ture of  the  cargo  release  couplings  procured 
by  the  Air  Porce.  In  addition,  the  Air  Force 
appears  to  have  questioned  the  patentability 
of  a  broadened  patent  claim. 

However,  the  Air  Force  report  states  that 
none  of  the  prior  art  considered  by  the  Air 
Force  disclosed  the  feature  of  a  set  of  balls 
designed,  on  initial  setting,  to  prevent  the 
opening  of  a  parachute  release  device  and. 
In  response  to  a  subsequent  condition  (l.e.. 
load  tension  on  the  device),  to  arm  the  de- 
vice to  t>e  opened  when  the  load  tension  is 
removed.  This  feature  is  common  both  to  the 
patent  disclosure  and  to  the  Air  Force  de- 
vices. This  Is.  of  course,  basic  to  this  claim. 
In  order  to  gain  a  better  understanding 
of  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  patent 
Implication  of  the  Air  Force  position  that 
Mr.  Heldman's  patent  did  not  apply  to  the 
construction  of  the  coupling  devices  pro- 
cured by  ths  Air  Force,  prompted  the  Bouse 
Buboommlttee  to  schedule  the  hearing  on 
April  15.  1970.  The  Air  Force  In  its  report 
reoommenda  that  the  Air  Force  benefited  by 
adopting  a  substantial  feature  of  Mr.  Held- 
man's proposal  even  though  In  Its  opinion 
tbe  claims  of  his  patent  failed  to  cover  the 


construction  of  the  derloes  subsequently 
procured  by  the  Air  Force.  The  Air  Force 
report  stated  Its  conclusions  as  follows: 

"In  view  of  its  holding  of  noninfringement 
by  the  Air  Force  of  Mr.  Heldman's  patent, 
as  set  forth  above,  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  considers  Itself  without  authority 
to  compensate  Mr.  Heldman  through  an  ad- 
ministrative settlement.  However,  it  Is  ac- 
knowledged that  Mr.  Heldman  submitted  his 
Invention  to  the  Air  Porce  for  evaluation  and 
testing,  the  arming  and  releasing  feature  of 
which,  as  previously  described,  was  incorpo- 
rated Into  the  release  devices  procured  by  the 
Air  Force.  Thus,  the  Air  Force  did  benefit  by 
adopting  a  substantial  feature  of  Mr.  Held- 
man's proposal,  even  though  the  Issued 
claims  of  his  patent  failed.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  department,  to  cover  the  construction 
of  the  Air  Force  devices.  Accordingly,  If  the 
committee  believes  the  merits  of  this  case 
warrant  favorable  action,  then  the  Air  Force 
Interposes  no  objection." 

At  the  hearing  before  the  House  subcom- 
mittee, tbe  Air  Force  testified  that  subse- 
quent to  the  disclosures  made  by  Mr.  Held- 
man, a  different  type  of  parachute  device 
was  designed.  However,  this  device  embodied 
the  "substantial  feature"  referred  to  In  the 
above  quotation  from  the  Air  Force  report. 
This  feature  Involves  the  use  of  a  concept 
which  is  common  to  Mr.  Heldman's  cnlglnal 
technical  proposals  in  his  patent  disclosure 
and  the  device  that  the  Air  Force  ultimately 
procured  for  use  In  connection  with  cargo 
parachutes.  The  House  committee  found 
that  the  department  report  and  the  testi- 
mony at  the  hearing  established  the  fact 
that  the  Air  Force  used  Mr.  Heldman's  dis- 
closure as  made  in  his  technical  proposals, 
liked  ths  Idea,  but  then  due  to  deficiencies 
In  the  precise  structure  be  disclosed,  rede- 
signed It.  However,  the  redesigned  unit  re- 
tained the  central  inventive  concept  which 
relates  to  the  amUng  and  releasing  feature 
of  the  ball  chamber.  This  Is  the  feature 
which  is  common  with  tbe  Heldman  dis- 
closure and  the  Heldman  patent. 

The  Bouse  committee  baa  concluded  that 
the  facts  and  circumstances  referred  to  above 
and  outlined  In  the  departmental  report  es- 
tablish the  basis  for  legislative  relief  In  this 
Instance.  The  House  Committee  concluded 
that  the  Air  Force  report  clearly  shows  that 
due  to  the  technical  limitations  of  the  claims 
stated  In  Mr.  Heldman's  patent,  there  was  no 
Infringement  within  the  strict  meaning  of 
the  patent  laws.  It.  Is  equally  clear  that  the 
Air  Force  used  the  concept  and  derived  a 
benefit  from  that  use.  Mr.  Heldman's  only 
recourse  was  to  appeal  to  the  Congress  for 
relief.  The  Air  Force  has  Indicated  that  It 
would  have  no  objection  to  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  but  suggests  a  reduction 
of  the  amount  stated  In  tbe  bill.  The  Air 
Force  report  outlines  the  basis  for  recovery 
In  parallel  altuatlons  and  concluded  that  the 
figure  of  Sia.OOO  would  be  reasonable.  After 
a  consideration  of  the  situation  Including 
the  long  history  of  efforU  by  Mr.  Heldman 
for  recognition  of  his  claim,  the  House  com- 
mittee concluded  that  a  figure  of  VlS.OOO 
would  provide  adequate  compensation.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  bill  was  approved  by  tbe  House 
committee  in  the  amount  of  $16,000. 

The  committee  concurs  in  tbe  action  taken 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  recom- 
mends favorable  consideration  of  HA.  13138, 
without  amendment. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSOLI- 
DATED FARMERS  HOME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION ACT 

The  bUl  (H.R.  11547)  to  amend  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  to  Increase 
the  loan  limitation  on  certain  loans  was 
annoimced  as  next  In  order. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  before 
this  bill  Is  passed,  let  me  say  that  I  do 
not  have  any  objection  to  Its  passage  af- 
fecting loans  from  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  but  I  op- 
posed the  bill  in  committee.  I  am  opposed 
to  enactment  of  the  bill  but  I  have  no 
objection  to  Its  consideration  because  I 
realize  that  we  are  in  the  last  stages  of 
this  session  and  I  would  not  want  to  ob- 
ject so  that  the  disapproval  of  one  Sena- 
tor would  block  Senate  action  on  the 
blU. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1441 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

SHOKT  EXPLANATTOM 

This  bin  would— 

(1)  Increase  the  maximum  indebtedness 
against  the  farm  or  other  security  which 
could  result  from  a  farm  ownership  loan  un- 
der tbe  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Admln- 
IstraUon  Act  of  1961  to  »100,000  (from  »eo  - 
000): 

(2)  Sctend  veterans'  preference  for  loans 
under  that  act  to  Vietnam  era  veterans;  and 

(3)  Exempt  veterans  from  the  requirement 
that  borrowers  have  a  farm  background. 

ZTKKD  FOSt  XNCBEASXHO  ZNOEVTEDHCSB  LIMIT 

Inflation  tn  recent  years  has  Increased  the 
cost  of  an  economic  farm  unit.  The  •60,000 
limit,  which  was  enacted  la  idSl.  is  no  longer 
adequate. 

COST 

While  the  bill  would  increase  the  maxi- 
mum limitation  on  individual  Indebtedness. 
It  may  result  In  sounder  loans  and  sounder 
farm  operations.  It  U  not  anticipated,  there- 
fore, that  it  will  result  in  any  additional 
Oovenunent  cost 


RANDALL  L.  TALBOT 

The  bill  (S.  1985)  for  the  relief  of 
Randall  L.  Talbot  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  1066 

B«  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
Amertra  tn  Congrexa  asaemhled.  That  Ran- 
dall U  Talbot,  of  Upper  Marlboro.  Maryland. 
Is  relieved  of  UablUty  to  the  United  States 
In  the  amount  of  9564.80.  representing 
amounts  received  by  him  as  reimbursement 
for  costs  Incurred  In  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  a  new  home  incident  to  a  change 
of  official  stations  required  by  his  employ- 
ment by  the  Oovernment  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  of  the 
amounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offl- 
oer  of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given 
for  amounts  for  which  liability  la  relieved  by 
this  section. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1458>.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 
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The  purpoM  of  the  bui  la  to  reUevo  R&n- 
d&U  L.  Talbot  of  UabtUty  to  the  United  8tac«e 
In  the  unouns  of  •564.80  whlcb  was  paid  to 
him  by  tbe  Department  of  L&bor  in  relm- 
bursemeDt  of  expenses  aflslng  from  the  pur- 
chftM)  of  e  new  home  Incident  to  a  perma- 
nent ohaoge  of  official  station  aa  an  em- 
ployee of  thla  Department. 

STATXMENT 

The  bill,  S.  1986.  beara  the  favorable  en- 
dorsement of  the  Department  of  Uibor. 

The  facte  of  the  caw  as  contained  in  the 
departmental  report  are  ae  follows: 

"Section  4.1d  of  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
Circular  No.  A-M.  as  revlaad  October  13. 
198*.  tmpoeed  a  limitation  of  1  year  within 
which  relmburaement  may  be  obtained  by  a 
Federal  employee  for  the  expenaea  of  the  sale 
or  piirchase  of  a  residence  after  the  date  of 
reporting  for  duty  at  a  new  official  station. 
Section  1.3d  of  the  same  Budget  circular  per- 
mitted reimbursement  of  travel  expensee 
which  were  paid  within  3  years  of  the  same 
change  of  official  duty  station. 

"Mr,  Talbot  reported  for  duty  at  his  new 
official  station  on  October  33.  1966.  The  set- 
tlement date  for  the  purchase  of  his  resi- 
dence at  his  new  official  station  was  Novem- 
ber 15.  19S7.  Just  3  weeks  In  excess  of  1  year 
after  he  reported  for  duty 

"Mr.  Talbot  was  advised  by  the  Depart- 
ment that  the  eonfroUing  date  governing 
the  allowabmty  of  his  claim  would  be  the 
date  on  which  he  contracted  to  buy  the  new 
home— April  25.  I9fl7.  rather  than  the  settle- 
ment date.  Accordingly,  reimbursement  of 
•564  80  was  made  to  Mr.  Talbot  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Exception  to  the  pay- 
ment waa  taken  by  the  ca.  General  Ac- 
counting Office  and  Mr.  Talbot  Is  making 
paymenu  of  jai-Ta  biweekly  through  payroll 
deductions  to  Uquldate  the  Indebtedness  to 
the  United  States. 

"In  view  of  the  misunderstanding  by  this 
Department  and  Mr.  Talbot  of  the  time 
within  which  Mr.  Talbot  could  be  reimbursed 
for  the  expenses  Incurred  in  purchasing  a 
new  home  after  a  permanent  change  of  of- 
ficial station,  and  the  very  brief  period  of  3 
weeks  involved,  I  favor  S.  198S  as  the  only 
means  of  correcting  a  misunderstanding 
which  has  resulted  In  hardship  for  Mr.  Tal- 
bot." 

In  agreement  with  the  views  of  the  De- 
partment the  committee  recommends  the 
blU  favorably. 


AMENDING  THE  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  RELATING  TO  DIS- 
TILLED spmiTS 

TbebUI  (H.R  10517)  to  amend  certain 
provUlon*  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  announced  as 
next  In  order. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk.  I  ask  that  I 
tnay  be  permitted  to  have  It  considered 
because  I  understood  from  the  leader- 
ship and  the  Finance  Committee  that 
there  was  no  objection  at  all  to  its 
consideration.  The  amendment  is  printed 
and  Is  now  at  the  desk.  I  shall  explain 
it  briefly. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
for  the  bill  to  be  passed  with  a  brief 
explanation  which  may  want  every 
Senator  to  have  it  passed. 

There  was  a  provision  for  the  admis- 
sion of  imported  spirits  and  that  was  so 
interpreted  as  to  prevent  Bacardi  com- 
ing from  the  Virgin  Islands  or  Puerto 
Rico  which  are  parts  of  the  Dnlted  States 


as  being  Imported  for  storage  and  being 
handled  as  such  spirits  Imported  from 
France  or  Italy  or  other  foreign  nations 
would  be  imported. 

The  Committee  on  Taxation,  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
ranking  majority  member — and  the 
Treasury,  by  the  way.  all  requested  this 
amendment,  and  I  would  like  for  the 
amendment  to  be  reported.  I  think  It 
would  be  clear  that  Is  all  that  will  be 
accomplished  by  It. 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER .  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment.  The 
assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  following 
Dew  section: 
"Sic  7.  AKXiTDiaifTS  OP  SscnoM  5233. 

"(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6a3a(a) 
t  relating  to  transfer  of  Imported  distilled 
spirits)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Dls- 
ilUed  splrlM  imported  or  brought  Into  the 
United  States  in  bulk  containers  may,  under 
3uch  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, be  withdrawn  from  customs  custody 
and  transferred  in  such  bulk  containers  or 
by  pipeline  to  the  bonded  premises  of  a  dts- 
tUled  qjlriu  plant  without  paynMnt  of  the 
internal  revenue  tax  Imposed  on  such  dis- 
tilled spirits.' 

■■(b)  Section  623a(b)  (relating  to  with- 
drawals) is  amended  by  striking  out  'Im- 
ported distilled  spirits*  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Dlatllled  spirits*." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
( No.  91-1468  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscokd, 
as  follows: 

X.    SUM  MAST 

The  bill,  HJl.  10017,  makes  a  Mrlee  of 
amendments  to  the  distilled  spirits  tax  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  which 
In  general  are  designed  to  remove  restric- 
tions no  longer  needed  for  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  revenue  and  regulatory  aspects 
of  these  provisions.  They  can  be  summarlxed 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  bill  extends  the  circumstances 
under  which  refunds,  etc.,  of  tax  may  be 
made  in  Che  case  of  losses  from  accidents 
occurring  on  disttlled  spirits  plant  premises. 

(3)  The  bin  permits  voluntary  destruction 
of  dlstUled  sptrltA  in  other  situations.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  now  allowed.  This  voluntary 
destruction  at  present  is  permitted  only  be- 
fore completion  of  bottling;  the  bill  permits 
destruction  after  completion  of  bottling  so 
long  as  the  dlstUled  spirits  are  on  the  bottling 
premises. 

(3)  Under  present  law,  where  voluntary 
destruction  is  permitted,  refund,  etc..  Is  al- 
lowed for  the  basic  tlO.SO-a-gaUon  tax  on 
duitlUed  spirits:  the  bill  also  authorizes  re- 
fund, etc..  of  the  taxes  on  rectification. 

<4)  The  bill  liberalizes  the  application  of 
the  loes  provisions  of  present  law  relating  to 
accidents,  casualties,  evaporation,  etc.,  and 
of  this  blU  (No.  1,  above)  in  the  case  of  dls- 
tUled spirits  returned  from  the  market  to 
their  Initial  bottling  premises. 

(5)  The  bin  provides  a  mechanism  whereby 
forei^  embasslea  (and  others  who  may  ac- 


quire Imported  distilled  spirit*  without  pay- 
ment of  internal  revenue  taxee  and  customs 
duties)  may  acquire  domestic  distilled  spirits 
without  payment  of  Internal  revenue  taxes. 

(S)  Present  law  Imposee  expensive  penal 
bond  requirements  when  distilled  splrlte 
premlsee  are  subject  to  Involuntary  liens 
(such  as  mechanic's  liens),  even  where  the 
liens  are  in  small  amounts.  The  bill  permits 
the  proprietor  of  a  distilled  spiriu  plant  to 
protect  the  Interest  of  the  Government  In 
such  a  case  by  filing  a  bond  In  the  amount 
of  the  Involuntary  lien,  without  the  necea- 
slty  of  ming  a  bond  for  the  entire  value  of 
the  property  subject  to  the  Involuntary  lien. 

(7)  To  permit  more  efficient  use  of  bottling 
fQCllltlfts,  the  bill  permit*  disUUed  spirits  to 
be  treated  as  though  bottled  In  bond,  even 
though  bottled  in  the  regular  bottling 'plant 
premises,  if  the  bottling  is  done  under  strict 
Internal  Beveciua  Service  supervhdon  and  If 
the  appropriate  proof,  etc.,  req\ilr«nents  are 
met. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indicated 
that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

n.   OENXaAZ,   XXPLAMATTOIT 

A.  Accidental  lostea  of  dUtiUea  sptritt  {first 
»ectUm  of  the  bill  aTid  sec.  S008{e)  of 
the  code) 

Present  law. — The  Internal  revenue  tax  on 
distilled  spirits  generally  u  determined  when 
the  spirits  are  withdrawn  from  bond.  Refund 
(credit,  abatement  or  remlaslon)  of  this  tax 
may  be  made  when  distilled  spirits  which 
are  withdrawn  for  rectlflcation  or  bottling 
are  loat  either:  (l)  by  accident  dtirlng  re- 
moval to  the  bottling  premlsea  or  (2)  by 
flood,  fire,  or  other  disaster  before  removal 
from  the  premises  of  the  dlstUled  spirits 
plant  (to  which  the  spirits  were  removed 
from  bond). 

In  addition,  refund,  etc.,  may  be  made  as 
to  losses  (including  those  from  accidents  or 
evaporation)  occurring  before  the  completion 
of  the  bottling  process  if  they  resulted  from 
authorized  rectifjrlng  or  bottling  procedure*. 
However,  these  losses  are  aUowable  only  If 
they  do  not,  for  the  fiscal  year,  exceed  a 
maxlmtma  loas  allowance  schedule  set  forth 
In  Che  code. 

General  reasons  for  change. — The  commit- 
tee concluded  that  present  law  Is  too  restric- 
tive with  regard  to  losses  occurring  on  the 
distilled  spirits  plant  premises.  In  IMS.  re- 
fimd.  etc..  was  permitted  as  to  "casualty" 
losses  occurring  after  completion  of  the  bot- 
tling process  but  before  removal  from  the 
distilled  £Fplrlt3  plant.  The  committee  be- 
lieves It  Is  appropriate  to  provide  essentially 
the  same  type  of  treatment  In  the  case  of 
other  larfe  accidental  losses.  Since  refund, 
etc..  wUl  be  allowed  under  this  provision 
orUy  as  to  Iosi>ee  oocurrlng  before  removal 
from  the  dlstUled  splrlU  plant  premises,  do 
administrative  dlrtlcuUlea  are  foreseen. 

Explanation  of  provisioru. — The  bill  allows 
refund,  etc..  of  the  basic  dlstlUed  spirits  tax 
(#10.50  per  gaUon.  Imposed  by  sec.  6001(a) 
(I) )  If  an  accidental  loss  occurs  on  the  dis- 
tilled spirits  plant  prunlses  in  those  cases 
where  the  loss  from  a  single  accident 
amounts  to  at  least  10  proof  gaUons.  This 
permits  the  filing  of  claims  on  an  individual 
claim  basis  without  regard  to  the  maximum 
loss  allowance  schedules  referred  to  above.^ 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  most  slgnlflcant 
effects  of  this  change  are  to  permit  refund, 
etc.,  of  the  tax  whether  or  not  the  loss  la 
Incident  to  the  bottling  process,  and  also 
even  though  it  may  occur  after  completion 
of  that  process.  In  these  coses  the  bUl  also 
allows  the  loss  without  regard  to  the  maxi- 
mum lose  allowance  schedule. 


1  Losses  of  leas  than  10  proof  gaUona.  for 
which  refunds,  etc..  are  allowable  under  the 
maximum  loss  allowance  schedule  of  present 
law,  win  continue  to  be  allowable  under  that 
schediUs. 
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a.  Voluntanf  destruction  of  ditttOed  spirlU 
(sec.  2(a)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  S008(ti)  of 
theoode) 
Present  law. — Present  law  permits  the  In- 
ternal  Revenue   Service    to  refund    (credit, 
abate  or  remit)  the  •lO.fiO-per-gallon  distilled 
spirits  tax  where  voluntary  destruction   of 
dlstlUed  spirits  occurs  before,  but  not  after, 
the  completion  of  bcttUng.  The  destruction 
may  occur  only  where  the  proprietor  finds* 
the  spirits  unsuitable  for  use. 

Voluntary  destruction  may  be  accom- 
plished under  these  provisions  only  after  ap- 
plication to  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  for 
the  destruction,  after  gauging  to  accurately 
determine  the  amount  to  be  destroyed,  and 
where  the  destruction  occurs  under  Service 
supervision. 

General  reasons  for  tdiange. — The  com- 
mitCee  concluded  that  the  present  provisions 
regarding  volimtary  destruction  of  tax-paid 
or  tax-determined  dlstUled  spirits  are  un* 
necessarily  restrictive.  In  light  of  the  exist- 
ing authority  of  the  Service  to  require  ad- 
vance appHcatton,  gauging,  and  supervision. 
So  long  as  such  authority  continues  to  be 
properly  exorcUed.  the  committee  concluded 
that  many  of  the  other  restrictions  of  present 
law  could  be  substantially  relaxed. 

Explanation  of  provisions. — The  bill  re- 
moves the  requirement  that  the  decision  to 
destroy  the  dlstlUed  spirits  mtist  be  made 
before  completion  of  bottling,  but  con- 
tinues to  require  that  at  the  time  of  destruc- 
tion the  dlstUled  spirits  be  on  the  bottling 
premises  to  which  they  had  been  removed 
from  bond  for  the  refund,  etc..  to  be  avail- 
able. Voluntary  destruction  is  to  be  per- 
mitted whether  those  distilled  spirits  are  on 
the  bottling  premises  because:  (I)  bottling 
had  not  been  completed  (as  under  present 
law);  (3)  bottling  had  been  completed  but 
the  bottled  dlstUled  spirits  had  not  been 
removed  from  the  premises;  or  (3)  the  dis- 
tilled spirits  had  been  removed  but  were  re- 
ttirned  to  the  bottling  premises  to  which  they 
had  been  originally  removed  from  bond." 
To  facilitate  administration  the  bill  retains 
the  requirement  that  the  dlstlUed  spirits 
be  on  the  bottling  premises  to  which  they 
were  removed  from  bond,  rather  than  on 
other  bottling  premises. 

Present  law  premlts  refund,  etc.,  of  only 
the  basic  dlstUled  splrlU  tax  (mo.  6001(a) 
( 1 ) )  in  the  case  of  voluntary  destruction. 
The  comm^tee  concluded  that  there  la  no 
more  reason  to  retain  the  rectification  taxes 
(imposed  under  sections  5021,  5022,  and  6033 
at  the  rates  of  30  cents  per  proof  gallon,  or 
tl.82  per  wine  gaUon,  depending  upon  the 
applicable  provisions)  than  there  was  to 
retain  the  basic  tax  of  ♦lO.SO  per  gaUon  In 
such  circumstances.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  rectification  tax  may  be 
refunded,  etc..  In  the  case  of  voluntary  de- 
struction. In  addlUon  to  the  basic  tax. 

The  biU  also  removes  the  requirement  of 
present  law  that  the  proprietor  make  a  find- 
ing that  the  dlstlUed  spirits  are  "unsuitable 
for  the  purpose  for  which  Intended  to  be 
used."  Since  this  presently  is  only  a  finding 
of  the  taxpayer,  it  is  m  fact  largely  a  matter 
of  form. 

C.  Betuming  of  dtsHUed  spirits   (sees.  2(b) 
and  (0)  of  the  biU  and  seoa.  SOoa{c)  and 
5215  of  the  code) 
Present  law. — Under  present  law  dlstlUed 
spirits  returned  to  bottling  premlsee  are  not 
eUglble  for  refund   (or  credit,  abatement  or 
remlaelon)   of  taxes  on  account  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  losses  aUowed   under  present 
law  (sec.  6008).  Moreover,  presently  dlstUled 
spirits  may  be  returned  to  bonded  premises 
(Le.,  the  point  before  whlob  a  tax  la  deter- 

'Under  existing  law  (sees.  S044  and  60&6 
of  the  code) ,  wine  and  beer  may  be  returned 
and  destroyed  and  taxes  be  refunded,  etc., 
under  circumstances  sinUlar  to  those  pro- 
Tided  In  this  bUl  as  to  dlstlUed  Q)lrltB. 


mined  or  paid)  only  If  they  had  been  with- 
drawn In  bulk  containers,  are  later  found 
unsuitable  before  removal  from  their  orlgl- 
uol  containers,  and.  immedUtely  upon  re- 
turn, are  destroyed,  redtsUUed,  denatured, 
or  mingled. 

General  reosonj  for  change. — Hie  com- 
mittee concluded  that  appropriate  adminis- 
tration of  the  dlstlUed  spirits  tax  and  regu- 
latory provls.onj  does  not  require  such 
stringent  limitations  on  the  return  of  dls- 
tUled spirits  to  bonded  premises.  It  beUeves 
that  so  long  as  there  is  an  opportunity  for 
adequate  supetvlalon  by  Internal  Revenue 
Service  persoanel  and  proper  gauging  and 
recordkeeping  of  the  dlstlUed  spirits 
returned,  the  returns  ought  to  be  permitted 
and,  in  general,  treated  thereafter  as  though 
the  returned  dlstUled  spirits  had  never  left 
the  bonded  or  bottling  premises.  However, 
these  Uberallzed  rules  do  not  permit  storage 
of  distiUed  spirits  in  violation  of  the  require- 
ment (sec.  &00e(a)  (3) )  that  the  tax  on  dls- 
tlUed spirits  be  determined  wltliln  30  years 
from  th£  original  entry  for  storage  In  bonded 
premises. 

Explanation  of  provisions. — The  bill  per- 
mits dlstlUed  spirits  returned  to  bottling 
premises  to  be  treated,  for  purposes  of  the 
various  lose  provisions  (under  sec.  BOOBfc)) 
as  though  they  had  not  been  removed  from 
the  bottling  premlsea.  (One  of  the  changes 
dlsauased  above  made  by  section  a{a)  of  the 
blU.  also  permits  dlstlUed  spirits  returned  to 
bottling  premises  to  be  eligible  for  refund, 
etc..  of  tax  upon  voluntary  destruction. ) 
The  bin  also  permits  distilled  spirits  to  be 
rettuiied  to  bonded  premises  (with  refund, 
etc..  of  tax  under  sec.  &008(d)  of  the  code) 
and  thereafter  to  generaUy  be  treated  as 
though  they  had  not  left  the  bonded  prem- 
ises. 

Olstllled  spirits  to  qualify  under  this  pro- 
vision are  to  be  returned  only  to  the  bottUng 
premises  frcm  which  they  were  removed. 
Upon  return,  they  are  to  be  dumped  and 
gauged  in  order  to  accurately  determine  the 
amount  of  the  dlstlUed  spirits  returned. 
Thereafter,  those  dlstlUed  spirits  would  be 
eligible  for  refund  etc.,  of  tax  In  the  case 
of  losses  in  the  same  manner  aa  dlstlUed 
spirits  which  had  not  been  removed  from  the 
bottling  premises.  (See  discussion  above,  un- 
der Accidental  losses  of  distilled  tpirita,  for 
a  summary  of  the  manner  In  which  taxes 
may  be  refunded,  etc.,  in  the  case  of  various 
kinds  of  losses.^ 

"nie  bill  also  ellnUnates  as  no  longer  nec- 
essary several  of  the  requirements  of  exist- 
ing law  under  which  distilled  spirits  may 
be  returned  to  bounded  premises  under  this 
provislcm.  First,  the  distilled  spirits  may  be 
returned  to  the  bonded  premises  even 
though  they  are  no  longer  In  their  original 
container  (for  example,  if  they  have  been 
bottled  or  otherwise  packaged  for  retail.* 
Second,  they  may  be  returned  even  though 
they  were  not  removed  in  bulk  containers 
(for  vampH,  it  they  have  been  bottled  in 
bond).  TbU-d,  they  may  be  rettirned  vrithout 
requiring  that  the  proprietor  find  the  splrtfei 
imsultable  for  the  use  intended. 


■  The  provistoQ  of  the  blU  discussed  In  this 
paragraph  replaces  sec.  6008(o)(5)  of  the 
code,  an  unrelated  provision  i^lcb  has  be- 
come obsolete. 

■Since  the  bill  ttUmlnatee  the  reqiUre- 
ment  that  the  dlstUled  spirits  be  returned 
in  their  original  bulk  containers,  it  bIso 
strikes  out.  as  no  longer  needed,  the  special 
nUe  tmder  which  pipelines  may  be  treated 
as  such  contalnerB.  However,  since  other  al- 
oohoUc  ingredients  (such  as  wines)  may  have 
been  added  after  removal  from  the  original 
container  and  since  refund,  etc.,  should  not 
be  aUowed  for  these  Ingredients  at  the  dis- 
tilled spirits  tax  rate,  this  privilege  of  re- 
turmng  to  bonded  premlsee  Is  not  to  be 
available  for  any  producu  to  which  alcohc^c 
Ingradlenu  other  than  taxpald  rf^^*nl-^  spir- 
its have  been  added. 


In  addition  dlstlUed  spirits  returned  to 
bonded  premibes  under  this  provision  need 
not  be  "Unmediately"  destroyed  (sec.  5006). 
denatured  (sec.  6241),  rodistlUed  (sec.  6233), 
or  mingled  (sec.  6334).  The  last  change  Is 
intendsd  to  perimi  accumulation  for  Kfaort 
periods  of  time  so  that  the  denaturation, 
redistillation,  or  Twingiing  may  be  acoom- 
pUshed  in  quantities  sufficiently  large  to 
make  the  operation  economically  worth- 
while. Removal  of  this  "Immediacy'*  re- 
quirement Is  not  intended  to  be  applied  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  storage  of 
the  returned  dlstlUed  spirits  In  bonded 
preoUsaa. 

Finally,  this  provision  permits  mingling 
of  the  dlstiUed  spirits  upon  return  to  bonded 
premises  where  they  ore  heterogeneou*  with 
the  spirits  with  which  the  mingling  occurs 
In  accordance  with  the  detaUed  mingling 
provisions  of  section  6234(a)(1)(B).  Aa  a 
restUt.  the  only  mlngUng  not  pernUtted  In 
the  case  of  the  returned  distUled  spUlts  Is 
that  described  tuider  secUon  5234(a)(1)  (C). 
relating  to  homogeneous  spirits;  this  la  be- 
cause the  mingling,  which  is  one  frequently 
for  further  storage  in  bond,  may  result  In 
avoidance  of  the  "ao-year  foroe-out"  nUe  re- 
ferred to  above,  and  this  provision  Is  not 
intended  either  to  change  that  rule  or  to 
otherwise  permit  additional  storage  tn  bond. 
D.  DistiUed  spirita  for  use  of  foreign  em- 
bassies, legation!,  etc.  (see.  3  of  the  bill 
and  new  sec.  506$  of  the  code) 
Present  law. — Under  preeent  law,  dlstUled 
spirits  may  be  withdrawn  from  bond  tax- 
free  tax  for  export.  DlstlUed  spirits  upon 
which  tax  has  been  paid  or  determined  may 
be  exported  and  the  owner  may  receive  re- 
payment of  the  tax  by  way  of  drawback. 

Imported  dlstUled  spirits  are  subject  to 
the  same  taxes  that  would  have  been  paid 
on  those  Items  had  they  been  produced  in 
the  United  state:^.  However,  items  may  be 
imported  tax-free  for  the  official  or  family 
use  of  foreign  governments,  public  interna- 
tional organisations,  and  certain  Individuals 
associated  with  thoee  government*  and  or- 
ganisations. This  exemption  from  tax  on  Im- 
ported Items  does  not  extend  to  exemption 
from  the  Internal  revenue  taxes  on  a  domes- 
ticaUy  produced  Item  of  the  aome  or  similar 
type. 

General  reasons  for  change. — Presently,  If 
a  bottle  of  dlstlUed  spirits  is  exported  and 
then  returned  to  the  United  States  and  with- 
drawn from  customs  by  representatives  of  a 
foreign  govermnent,  then  neither  the  Inter- 
tial  revenue  tax  nor  the  customs  duty  need 
be  paid.  However,  it  normally  Is  not  eco- 
nomlcaUy  feasible  to  expert  an  Item  and 
then  import  it.  Also,  such  transactions  on  a 
significant  scale  would  cost  doubt  upon  the 
'bona  fides  of  the  original  exportation  and 
nUght  result  In  a  determination  that  the  dis- 
tiUed spirits  ahoiUd  have  been  taxed  in  the 
first  place. 

In  contrast,  a  bottle  of  dlstUled  spU-lts  pro- 
duced In  a  foreign  country.  Imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  withdrawn  for  proper  pur- 
poses by  a  representative  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment would  bear  less  transportation  costs 
and  would  clearly  be  exempt  from  both  cus- 
toms duties  and  our  internal  revenue  taxes 
on  dlstlUed  spirits.  The  result  Is  that  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  find  it  sig- 
nificantly less  expensive  to  Import  foreign 
distiUed  spirits  than  to  buy  domestic  dls- 
tUled SplrlU. 

The  purpose  of  this  provision  Is  to  enable 
domestic  dlstlUed  spirits  to  compete  In  this 
segment  of  the  market.  In  effect,  this  pro- 
vision permits  domes tlcaUy  produced  dUtlQed 
spirits  placed  In  customs  warehouses  to  be 
treated  In  the  same  manner  as  Imported  dls- 
tlUed spirits  for  purposes  of  rr^^^lr^g  them 
available  to  foreign  embassies  on  a  competi- 
tive basis.  DlstUled  spirits  entered  Into  cus- 
toms bonded  warehouses  and  then  with- 
drawn for  other  purposes  woiUd  be  subject  to 
customs  duties. 
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01«tm«d  spinu  (wbettaer  domestic  or  Im- 
ported)  are  allowed  to  be  wltbdrawn  by  em- 
baatlea  free  of  tax  on  the  basis  that  tbey  are 
for  tbe  uae  of  the  embassy.  In  view  of  the 
Indication  that  some  leaser  employees  of  em- 
bassies have  In  the  past  resold  distilled  spirits 
lUegally,  the  committee  believes  the  Zntemal 
Revenue  Service  should  keep  a  record  of  dis- 
tilled spirit*  (whether  domestic  or  imported) 
which  the  embassies  obtain  free  of  tax.  If 
there  U  any  Indication  thai  an  unusual  un- 
explained volume  of  distilled  spirits  was  ob- 
tained free  of  tax,  the  Service  should  report 
the  Diiatter  to  the  oommlttee  with  suggestions 
as  to  legislative  changes  needed  to  deiJ  with 
the  problam. 

XipUmation  of  proi^iont. — This  provision 
speaifles  that  distilled  spirits  bottled  in  bond 
may  be  withdrawn  from  bonded  premises  and 
transferred  to  customs  bonded  warehouses 
without  payment  of  tax  for  the  use  of  for- 
eign governments,  public  international  or- 
ganizations, and  Individuals  who  are  entitled 
to  withdraw  imported  distilled  spirits  from 
these  warehouses  free  of  tax.  (A.<i  provided  In 
Items  922.10,  822.20.  633.30,  and  822.40  of  part 
3  and  liems  B41.10  and  841^  of  part  3  of 
schedule  8  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (TSUS),  19  U3.C.  1303.)  Dis- 
tilled spirits  upon  which  tax  has  been  paid 
(or  determined)  also  may  be  entered  into  one 
of  these  warehouses  for  the  same  purpose. 
Where  this  Is  done  they  are  to  be  treated  as 
having  been  exported  (and  thus  eligible  for 
drawback  of  tax)  at  the  time  they  are  entered 
Into  the  warehouaea. 

Domestic  distilled  spirits  which  have  been 
entered  into  customs  bonded  warehouses 
under  these  provisions  may  be  withdrawn 
from  those  warehouses  free  of  tax  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  foreign  governments,  etc., 
who  are  entitled  to  withdraw  from  such 
warehouses  free  of  customs  duties.  Tbey 
must  be  withdrawn  by  tbe  person  entitled 
to  withdraw  for  the  oOlclal  or  family  use 
of  that  person;  tliey  may  not  be  withdrawn 
as  an  accommodation  for  otlier  people,  for 
sale,  or  for  consumption  outside  the  United 
States. 

Domestic  dlsUUed  splrlU  whlcj  have  been 
entered  Into  customs  bonded  warehouses 
under  this  provision  tax-free  (or  upon  draw- 
back of  tax)  may  be  withdrawn  for  regiilar 
domestic  use.  However,  where  this  occurs 
they  win  then  be  treated  as  American  goods 
exported  and  returned,  and  customs  duties 
must  be  paid  in  amounts  equal  to  the  In- 
ternal revenue  taxes  that  otherwise  would 
have  applied.  (See  Item  804.00  of  part  1  of 
schedule  8.  TSUS.)  Distilled  splrlto  with- 
drawn from  a  customs  bonded  warehouse 
which  are  Improperly  withdrawn  or  which 
are  sold  or  improperly  used,  and  any  persons 
Improperly  withdrawing  or  selling,  or  im- 
properly using  such  spirits,  will  be  subject  to 
all  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to  tux&ble 
distilled  spirits  (Including  thoee  Imposing 
taxes)  providing  for  forfeitures,  and  other- 
wise providing  criminal  or  civil  sanctions. 
E.  involuntary  lient  on  dUtUlerie*.  etc.  {sec. 
4  of  the  bill  and  aec.  S273(b)  of  the 
code) 

Present  lata. — The  basic  •10.50-per-gaIIon 
tax  on  distilled  spirits  Is  a  Qrst  lien  on  the 
distillery  used  for  producing  the  distilled 
spirits,  the  stills,  vessels,  and  fixtures  in  the 
distillery,  the  land  on  which  the  disUllery 
la  located,  and  any  buildings  on  the  land.  If 
any  part  of  that  property  is  encumbered  by 
any  other  Uen,  then  the  distiller  Is  required 
to  die  a  penal  bond  In  an  amount  equal  to 
the  appraised  value  of  the  property  subject 
to  that  other  lien,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
8300.000.  This  fUlng  has  the  effect  of  lifting 
the  statutory  Hen. 

General  reowru  for  change. — A  conse- 
quence of  the  present  law  Is  that  If  property 
subject  to  the  tax  Uen  on  the  distillery  (de- 
scribed above)  is  encumbered  by  a  judg- 
ment Uen  for  any  amount,  even  U  very  small 


In  comparison  with  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty and  even  if  the  judgment  Is  almost  cer- 
tain to  be  satisfied  entirely  out  of  other 
aeseU  of  the  disttller,  then  tbe  distiller  must 
file  a  bond  for  up  to  83U0.000. 

The  committee,  of  course.  Is  coocemed 
that  the  interests  of  tbe  United  States  In 
collecUng  the  taxes  due  It  should  be  properly 
protected.  However,  this  penal  bond  provis- 
ion results  at  tlmee  In  requiring  expenditures 
to  secure  a  bond  in  an  amount  that  Is  un- 
reasonable relative  to  the  protection  needed 
by  the  Oovemment.  For  example,  a  $100 
mechanic's  Uen  may  result  In  payment  of 
many  tixnes  that  amount  in  order  to  secure 
a  9300.000  bond. 

Accordingly,  this  provision  specifies  that  in 
involuntary  lien  slttmtlone  the  bond  required 
to  be  filed  need  be  only  as  large  as  is  needed 
to  protect  the  Interest  of  the  Umted  States. 

ETplanatton  of  provisions. — ^If  a,  Judgment 
or  other  lien  is  imposed  on  the  distillery 
property  upon  which  the  United  States  has 
a  first  Uen  (vmder  sec.  6004(b)(1)  of  the 
code)  for  the  »l0.60-per-gallon  distuied 
spirits  tax.  and  this  Judgment  or  other  Uen 
is  imposed  without  the  consent  of  the  dis- 
tUler.  then  the  distiller  may  satisfy  the  ad- 
ditional penal  bonding  requirement  to  pro- 
tect the  United  States  by  filing  a  bond  in 
the  amount  of  the  Judgment  or  other  Uen. 

This  will  have  no  effect  In  the  case  of 
Judgments  or  other  Uens  larger  than 
»300.000.  However,  in  the  case  of  smaller 
Judgments  or  Uens  it  wUl  permit  tbe  dis- 
tiUer  to  flie  (and  to  i>ay  the  cost  of)  a 
commensurately  smaller  bond  so  long  oa  the 
bond  Is  large  enough  to  assure  that  the  in- 
terests  of  the  United  States  have  no>t  been 
decreased  by  the  Judgment  or  other  Uen. 

F.  Bottling  in  bond   (Mc.  5  of  the  biU  and 

sec.  5178  of  the  code) 

Present  law. — Although  most  bottling  of 
distilled  spirits  la  done  on  the  bottling  prem- 
laee  after  the  distilled  spizlta  have  been 
wttiulrawn  from  bond  on  payment  (or  de- 
termination) of  tax,  present  law  permits 
bottling  in  bond  tinder  certain  drcvun- 
stances.  The  bottUng  of  dlstlUed  spirits  In 
bond  must  be  done  under  the  supervision 
of  assigned  Internal  Bevenue  Service  person- 
nel, the  ^Irlts  must  be  at  least  100  proof  U 
for  domestic  use  and  at  least  80  proof  If  for 
export,  the  spirits  must  have  been  kept  In 
bond  in  wooden  containers  at  least  4  years, 
and  the  other  conditions  and  requirements 
of  section  &333  of  the  code  must  be  met. 

General  reaxons  for  change. -~Ab  Indicated 
above,  most  dlstUled  spirits  aie  not  bottled 
In  bond.  Many  dlstUlers  do  not  have  a  suffi- 
cient volume  of  operations  to  economicaUy 
maintain  botUlng  CaclUtles  within  the  bond- 
ed premises  in  addition  to,  and  separate 
from,  the  faclUtles  on  their  bottUng  prem- 
ises. To  permit  more  economical  operations, 
the  bin  authorizes  the  use  of  a  distiller's 
regular  bottUng  facilities  to  produce  "bottled 
in  bond"  dlstUled  spirits  under  such  super- 
vision as  is  neceesary  to  ensure  that  the  prod- 
uct meets  the  same  requirements  as  to  proof, 
etc..  as  are  Imposed  In  the  case  of  dlstlUed 
spirits  bottled  In  the  dlttlUer's  bonded 
premises. 

Explanation  of  provision*. — ^Thla  provision 
permits  a  product  to  be  stamped  and  labeled 
as  dlstlUed  spirits  bottled  on  t>onded  premtsee 
even  though  a  proprietor  of  a  dlstlUed  spirits 
plant  uses  bottling  faculties  outside  of  his 
bonded  premises,  but  only  if  the  bottling 
occurs  under  the  same  supervision  required 
for.  and  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
and  requirements  appUoable  to.  dlstlUed 
spirits  bottled  In  bond.  Tbe  taxee  on  dlstUled 
spirits  tK>ttled  under  these  provisions  will 
continue  to  be  determined  on  withdrawal 
from  bonded  premises  and  befme  bottUng. 

G.  Effective  dates  {sec.  6  of  the  MS) 

The  amendments  made  by  this  blU  are  to 
take  effect  on  tbe  first  day  of  tbe  lint  calen- 


dar month  which  begins  more  than  90  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bUl. 

The  provisions  dealing  with  losses  and 
volunt^y  destruction  apply  to  losses  and 
voluntary  destruction  occurring  on  or  after 
that  date;  those  treating  returned  distilled 
spirits  as  though  they  had  not  been  with- 
drawn from  the  bonded  or  bottUng  premises. 
apply  to  returns  of  distilled  spirits  on  or  after 
that  date:  those  dealing  with  bonds  required 
in  the  case  of  involuntary  Uens  apply  to 
bonds  fUed  on  or  after  that  date  without 
regard  to  the  time  when  the  judgement  or 
other  Uen  may  have  arisen. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  some  moments  ago  the  Sen- 
ate took  up  and  passed  HJi.  10517,  an 
act  to  amend  certain  provisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Attached  there- 
to at  my  urgent  request  was  an  amend- 
ment. 

I  find  that  I  have  a  copy  of  the  letter 
which  I  wrote  on  July  7  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
Long)  describing  the  situation  upon  the 
basis  of  which  that  amendment  was 
passed,  on  the  basis  of  which  he  told 
me  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the 
amendment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  In  the  Record 
at  the  appropriate  place. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

"OS.  Senatx. 
CoMMrrrss  on  Appsopuatioms, 

Washington.  D.O..  July  7, 2970. 
Hon.  RnssxLL  Long, 
ChaiT-man,  Oonvmittee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DCAB  Robscul:  I  have  been  advised  that 
when  the  Internal  Revenue  Laws  were 
amended  by  the  Act  of  September  33.  1968, 
Public  Law  90-630,  82  Stat.  1338,  effective 
February  1.  1969,  Section  S332(a)  I.R.C.  was 
amended,  authorizing  tbe  entry  of  Imported 
dlstUled  spirits  in  bulk  containers  into  In- 
ternal Revenue  bonded  warehouses. 

By  an  oversight,  when  the  legislation  was 
considered.  dlstUled  spirits  produced  In  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  Puerto  Rico  were  over- 
looked. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  has  recommended  that  Sec- 
tion 5333(a)  and  (b)  be  amended  to  oorreet 
this  oversight.  In  Its  recommendation  to 
Congress,  IH.S.  stated: 

"Existing  law  mokes  provision  for  dis- 
tilled spirits  imported  In  bulk  but  does  not 
similarly  provide  with  respect  to  dlstlUed 
spirits  brought  In  from  Puerto  Rico  or  the 
Virgin  Islands  However,  existing  law  does 
provide  similar  treatment  for  cigars  and  cig- 
arettes brought  in  from  Puerto  Rtoo  or  the 
Virgin  Island  as  Is  accorded  to  imported 
cigars  and  cigarettes. 

"There  ^peara  to  be  no  substantial  rea- 
son to  provide  less  favored  treatment  to  dls- 
tlUed splrlte  brought  in  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  Virgin  Islands  than  ts  accorded  to 
Imported  products.  The  taxes  Imposed  un- 
der section  7663  would  when  collected  be 
paid  over  as  provided  In  this  section.** 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  the  proposed 
amednments  to  Sections  5333  (a)  and  (b) 
IJl-C.  have  been  incorporated  Into  HR 
17971.  a  bUl  to  simplify  the  Internal  Re- 
venue Code  of  1964.  Introduced  on  June  9, 
1970  by  Congressman  Mills.  These  amend- 
ments appear  in  Section  634  on  page  140 
of  the  bUl  and  are  as  follows: 

"3EC.    524.    AlCENDMSNTS    OT   SXCTIDN   93S3. 

"(a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  6333(al 
(relating  to  transfer  of  Imported  dlstllle<l 
qilrltB)  U  amended  to  read  as  ftdlowa:  "Dls 
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UUed  splrlte  Imported  or  brought  into  the 
Umiaa  states  in  bxilk  containers  may,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
scribe, be  withdrawn  from  customs  custody 
and  tranalerrd  In  such  bulk  containers  or  by 
pipeline  to  the  bonded  premises  of  a  dlstlUed 
spirits  plant  without  payment  of  the  Internal 
revenue  tax  Imposed  on  such  dlstlUed 
spirits.' 

"(b)  Section  6333(b)  (relating  to  with- 
drawals) Is  amended  by  writing  out  'Im- 
ported dlstlUed  spirits'  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'DlstlUed  Spiriu'." 

Due  to  the  very  magnitude  of  HH  17971. 
containing  173  pages,  it  Is  doubtful  that  the 
legislation  wUl  be  enacted  In  this  Congress. 

There  Is  urgent  need  for  the  passage  of  the 
proposed  amendments  to  SecUon  6332  (a) 
and  (b)  IJt.C.  m  order  to  relieve  the  burden- 
some discrimination  against  Puerto  Rlcan 
and  Virgin  Islands  distilled  spirits.  And  I 
might  add  that  tbe  Bacardi  Corporation 
which  Imports  in  bulk  from  Puerto  Rico  Is 
planning  new  faciUtlea  in  JacksonvlUe, 
Florida,  containing  some  63,000  sq.  ft.  at  the 
Initial  cost  of  $4.6  mlUlon,  and  will  employ 
a  minimum  of  60  persons  and  as  the  volume 
grows,  more  people  will  be  employed  and  the 
plant  expanded.  This  wlU  add  greatly  to  the 
economy  of  that  area.  However,  t^2l\  utiliza- 
tion of  the  plan  will  be  dependent  upon  the 
proposed  amendments  to  Section  5332  (a) 
and  (b)  IJI.C. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  I  reepectfuUy  re- 
quest Uiat  yotn-  Committee  give  favorable 
consideration  to  amending  HR  10517,  passed 
by  the  House  on  July  6,  1970.  and  deaUng 
enUrely  with  amendments  to  dlstlUed  spirits 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1964,  to  Include  these  amendments  to  Sec- 
Uon 6332  (a)  and  (b) .  as  stated  above, 
and  thereby  correct  the  oversight  in  the 
passage  of  Public  Iaw  90-630.  82  Stat.  1328. 

With  kind  regards,  I  remain 
Your  falthfuUy, 

SPK8SAJUI  X*.  Holland. 

P.S.— I  am  encloBlng  a  copy  of  a  letter 
dated  JiUy  3.  1970  from  Charles  D,  Towers, 
Jr.,  of  the  law  firm  Rogers.  Towers,  Bailey 
Jones  and  Gay  of  JacksonvlUe,  Florida.  Tou 
wUl  and  this  self-explanatory. 

Si.H. 


MRS.  PEARL  C.  DAVIS 

The  bill  (HJl.  7264)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Pearl  C.  Davis  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  (No. 
91-1485),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exoerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  provide  that  for  the  purposes  of  determin- 
ing the  entitlement  of  Mrs.  Pe&rl  C.  Davis,  of 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  to  widow's  Insurance 
benefits  under  section  202(e)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  the  basis  of  the  wages  and 
self -employment  Income  of  her  late  husband 
Alver  C.  Davis  at  the  time  she  first  filed  ap- 
pUcatlon  for  such  beneflta  In  1954.  There 
BhaU  be  paid  to  the  said  Mrs.  Pearl  C.  DaVls, 
In  a  lump  sum  from  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  of  tlie  additional  widow's 
Insurance  benefits  (for  the  period  beginning 
with  the  month  of  April  1055,  and  ending 
with  the  month  preceding  the  first  montJi 
for  which  she  was  entitled  to  such  benefits 
without  regard  to  this  act)  to  which  are  pay- 
able to  her  by  reason  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence. 


STATEMENT 

The  bill.  HJK.  7364.  would  make  It  possible 
for  Mrs.  Pearl  C.  Davis,  to  be  deemed  to  have 
established  that  she  was  the  legal  widow  of 
Alver  C.  Davis  at  the  time  she  flirst  applied 
for  widow's  beneflU  in  AprU  1954.  The  bill 
would  further  make  It  possible  to  pay  Mrs. 
Davis  an  amount  equal  to  the  widow's  bene- 
fits she  would  have  received  from  the  period 
AprU  1955  to  November  1962.  The  Informa- 
tion supplied  to  the  conmiittee  indicates  that 
Mrs.  Pearl  C.  Davis  is  advanced  In  years  and 
her  understanding  of  matters  such  as  this  is 
limited  so  that  her  comprehension  of  the 
formal  requirement  of  claims  and  iH;>peals 
inhibited  her  attempts  to  secure  widow's  ben- 
efits. It  appears  that  It  was  not  untU  she  re- 
ceived the  assistance  of  an  attorney  that  the 
relatively  simple  proof  required  tn  this  case 
was  submitted  and  her  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits was  confirmed. 

The  attempts  by  Mrs.  Davis  to  secure  wid- 
ow's benefits  date  back  to  AprU  1954  when 
sbe  reached  age  65  and  applied  for  social  se- 
curity widow's  benefits  based  on  t^e  earnings 
iccord  of  Alvert  Davis  (account  No.  044-12- 
3913).  Because  Mrs.  Davis  taUed  to  submit 
proof  of  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Davis  and  to  es- 
tablish that  she  was  his  legal  widow,  her 
claim  was  dlsaUowed  and  a  notice  of  the  dis- 
aUowance  was  sent  to  her  on  June  10, 1954. 

On  September  33,  1954,  Mrs.  Davis  filed  a 
new  appUcatlon  for  widow's  benefits.  Since 
she  again  faUed  to  submit  proof  of  her  mar- 
riage to  Mr.  Davis  and  to  establish  tbat  she 
was  his  legal  widow,  her  claim  was  disal- 
lowed. A  notice  of  tbe  second  disaUowance 
was  sent  to  her  on  January  26,  1956. 

On  both  of  these  occasions  she  was  advised 
of  her  right  to  appeal  the  decision  made  in 
her  case,  but  she  did  not  avaU  herself  of  this 
right. 

The  most  apparent  and  truthful  answer 
seems  to  be  that  she  simply  did  not  under- 
stand tbe  meaning  of  the  word  and  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  even  appreciating  the  rea- 
son for  her  denial.  In  Ueu  of  any  appeal,  ahe 
persisted  in  making  applications  on  a  some- 
what rapid-fire  basis. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  assist  Mrs.  Davla  to  de- 
velop proof  of  her  marriage  by  checking  with 
the  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  m  New  York 
City  and  by  trying  to  locate  records  at  the 
church  in  which  Mrs.  Davis  aUeged  she  was 
married:  the  results  of  these  contacts  proved 
negative. 

Mrs.  Davis  again  filed  an  application  on 
November  37.  1963,  for  widow's  insurance 
benefits,  and  submitted  a  warranty  deed 
dated  September  20,  1936,  which  she  had 
witnessed  as  Mrs.  Pearl  C.  Davis.  On  March 
17.  1964,  after  ahe  had  been  advised  that  ahe 
still  had  not  submitted  proof  that  she  was 
the  legal  widow  of  Mr.  I>avld,  Mrs.  Davis 
aaked  that  her  claims  not  be  pressed  any 
further,  and  accordingly  her  claim  wae  dls- 
aUowed. 

Mrs.  Davis  and  her  attorney  later  appealed 
this  decision,  however,  and  submitted  fur- 
ther evidence,  which  showed  that  Mr.  and 
Mre.  Davis  had  in  1943  and  1943  filed  Joint 
tax  returns.  A  letter  from  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Co.  stated  that  Mrs.  Pearl  C. 
Davis  was  designated  as  Alver  C.  Davis' 
beneficiary  and  shown  as  his  wife  on  an  In- 
siu'ance  poUcy  Issued  prior  to  his  death,  and 
statements  by  two  neighbors  that  the  couple 
were  always  known  as  husband  and  wife  were 
alao  submitted. 

On  the  basis  of  the  evidence  submitted.  It 
was  determined  that  Mrs.  Davis  wag  the  legal 
widow  of  Alver  C.  Davis  and  was  therefore 
entitled  to  benefits  based  on  her  appUcatlon 
of  November  1963.  Section  303 (J)  (l)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  provides  that  benefits  are 
payable  for  up  to  13  months  preceding  the 
month  in  which  an  appUcatlon  is  filed  If  the 
individual  oould  have  been  entitled  to  bene- 


flta tot  that  period  had  he  applied.  Novem- 
ber 1982  was  therefore  the  first  month  for 
which  Mrs.  Davis  was  entitled  to  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

Mrs.  Davis  and  her  attorney  have  appealed 
this  decision  and  have  requested  that  she 
be  paid  benefits  from  April  1955,  rather  than 
from  Novexnber  1963. 

The  HouM  Committee  reviewed  tbe  history 
of  this  case  and  concluded  that  it  is  a  proper 
subject  for  legislative  relief.  The  Issue  in 
this  case  Is  not  Mrs.  Davis'  right  to  bene- 
fits for  It  has  been  eatabllsbed  that  she  wae. 
In  fact,  a  widow  eligible  to  benefits  under 
the  Social  Security  Act.  She  was  Just  as  eli- 
gible at  the  date  of  her  first  appUcatlon  as 
she  was  when  benefits  began  to  be  paid  to 
ber.  These  benefits  were  Intended  to  aid  and 
protect  widows  like  Mrs.  Davis.  The  commit- 
tee is  In  agreement  with  the  House  Com- 
mittee that  this  blU  Is  merltorloiis  and  ac- 
cordingly recommends  favorable  considera- 
tion of  H.B.  7364  without  amendment. 


HENRY  HOIXAND  BUCBCMAN  IX>CK 
The  bUl  (H.R.  956)  to  rename  a  lock 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the 
Henry  Holland  Buckman  lock  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


TOTTEN  TRAIL  PUMPING 
STATION 

The  bill  <H.R.  3107)  to  offlcially  desig- 
nate the  Totten  Trail  pumping  station 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LAKE    KOOCANUSA 

The  bill  (H.R.  7334)  to  designate  the 
lake  formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by 
the  Llbby  Dam,  Mont.,  as  Lake  Kooca- 
nusa  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 


COPFEBVILLE    LOCK    AND    DAM 

The  bill  (Hil.  8933)  to  provide  that 
the  lock  and  dam  referred  to  as  the 
Jackson  lock  and  dam  on  the  Tombig- 
bee  River,  Ala.,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
83  the  Coffeeville  lock  and  dam  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


LAKE  OCKLAWAHA 

The  bill  (H.R.  12564)  to  rename  a  pod 
of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  "Lake 
Ocklawaha"  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


LnTLE  GOOSE  LOCK  AND  DAM 

The  bUl  (HJl.  13862)  to  authorize  tbe 
naming  of  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by 
the  Little  Goose  lock  and  dam,  Snake 
River,  Wash.,  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr. 
Enoch  A.  Bryan  was  considered,  orders 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


JOHN  H.  OVERTON  LOCK  AND  DAM 

The  bill  <HJl.  14683)  to  designate  as 
the  John  H.  Overton  lock  and  dam  the 
lock  and  dam    authorized  to  be   con- 
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structed  on  the  Red  River  near  Alex- 
andria. La.,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  Ume,  and 
passed. 


MICHAEL  J.  KIR  WAN  DAM 
AND  RESERVOIR 

The  bill  (HJl.  18858)  to  change  the 
name  of  the  West  Branch  Dam  azul  Res- 
ervoir, Mahoning  River,  Oliio,  to  the 
Michael  J.  Kirwan  Dam  and  Reservoir 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BLUE  LAKE 


The  bill  (H.R.  1985S)  to  designate  the 
lake  (ormed  b;  the  waters  impounded  by 
the  Butler  Valley  Dam,  Call!.,  as  Blue 
Lalce  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CONSENT  TO  THE  CITY  OP  BOSTON, 
MASS.,  TO  CONSTRUCT,  MAIN- 
TAIN, AND  OPERATE  A  CAUSEWAY 
AND  FIXED -SPAN  BRUXJE  IN  PORT 
POINT  CHANNEL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideraUoD  of  Calendar 
No.  1818.  H.R.  mso. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (BJt.  17750)  to  grant  tbe  coDunt 
of  Cougzvas  to  tbe  City  of  Boeton  to  con- 
struct, maintain,  and  opemte  a  causeway 
and  a  flxed-span  bridge  In  Port  Point  Chan- 
nel, Boeton,  Mas5acbu.<>ett5. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  re<]uest  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

PROHIBrnNQ  CERTAIN  OSES  OP 
LIKENESSES  OF  THE  U.S.  SEAL 
AND  SH1AIJ3  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND   VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uie  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
IS19. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  assistant  leglslaUve  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bin  (BJt.  14M5)  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  prohibit  uses  of  uke- 
neaaee  of  the  Great  Sen!  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  aeala  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraslta? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on  page 
3,  after  line  10,  Insert: 

(1)  by  adding  the  following  clause  after 
tba  woond  elauae  tberaof :  "protect  the  per- 


son of  a  visiting  head  of  a  foreign  state  or 
foreign  government  and,  at  the  direction  of 
the  President,  other  distinguished  foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States  and  oSiclBl  np- 
resentatlves  of  the  United  SUtes  performing 
special  missions  abroad; "  and 

(3)  by  striking  the  words  "Chief,  Deputy 
Chief,  Assistant  Chief"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Director,  Deputy  Director,  Asatstaat 
Directors,  Assistants  to  the  Director". 

And,  after  line  22,  insert: 

Sic.  6.  Section  3068  of  title  IS,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  section  4  of  ihls 
Act,  shaU  tie  subject  to  Reorganisation  Plan 
Numbered  M  of  1950  (04  Stat.  1280), 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  II  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendments  and  the  third  read- 
ing of  the  biU. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  t>e 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
Ume. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  Ume. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (HJi.  14645J   was  passed. 

The  UUe  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"To  amend  UUe  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  prohibit  certain  uses  of  like- 
nesses of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  seals  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  to  authorize 
Secret  Service  protecUon  of  visiting 
beads  of  foreign  states  or  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  4583  be  in- 
definitely postponed. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TIME  FOR  PAYING 
TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  EUGENE 
J  .  MCCARTHY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday 
morning  next,  after  the  dlsposiUon  of 
the  reading  of  the  Journal,  there  be  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour  In  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  l^nne- 
sota  (Mr.  Mohdalz)  will  l>e  recognized 
so  that  Senators  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  my  tributes  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
McCahthy)   on  Ills  retirement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  RETTIRING  SENATORS 
ON   TUESDAY   MORNING   NEXT 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  that 
on  Tuesday  morning  at  the  convening 
hour  of  9  o'clock  that  there  be  a  similar 
hour  set  aside  for  tributes  to  be  paid  to 
other  retiring  Members  of  the  Senate. 
The  leadership  at  this  time  wonts  to  indi- 
cate to  the  memliershlp  that  such  request 
will  be  made  so  that,  in  the  conslderaUon 
of  the  vote  oo  the  cloture  moUon,  we 


would  move  that  vote  to  the  hour  of 
10  o'clock.  That  Is  for  the  InformaUon  of 
the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINBSS 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transacHon  of  routine 
morning  business  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


TRADE  NEaonATTONS  WITH 
JAPAN 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  regret  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <Mr.  Moh- 
DALi)  is  not  present.  I  did  want  to  report 
after  talking  to  Mr.  Peter  Flanlgan,  coun- 
selor to  the  President,  who  is  presently 
very  active  in  our  negotiations  with  Ja- 
pan, that  every  effort  is  being  made,  as 
reported  by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  to  reach  some  voluntary  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  textiles. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  report,  l>ased  on 
a  phone  conversation  within  the  past  5 
minutes  with  Mr.  Flanlgan,  that  no 
agreement  has  been  reached  but  that 
every  effort  is  being  made. 

I  can  also  say  that  there  has  been  no 
contact  with  Mr.  Flanlgan  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota.  As  I  indicated 
earlier,  it  Is  unfortunate  to  bring  up 
a  matter  without  checking  with  the 
source  of  the  InformaUon  and  without 
checking  to  determine  If  there  is  any 
basis  for  the  information. 

I  report  to  the  Senate  that  Mr.  Flan- 
lgan knows  of  no  such  agreement,  hence 
no  withdrawal  from  any  agreement.  And 
he  has  had  no  contact  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  it  should 
be  restated  and  reiterated  that  it  is  Mr. 
Flanlgan  who  has  been  assigned  by  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  Japan  on  this 
matter.  Certainly  if  there  were  any  agree- 
ment that  had  been  reached,  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  Mr.  Flanlgan  would  not 
know  about  It.  Is  that  not  a  fair  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
that  feeling.  That  is  a  very  vaUd  assump- 
tion, that  no  agreement  has  been  reached. 

I  report  that  to  the  Senate  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  hopefully  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  is  not  now  present. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  was 
any  information  gained  about  any  nego- 
tiation on  shoes? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  did  not  discuss  shoes.  The 
question  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
had  reference  to  was  textiles. 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  was 
wondering.  If  any  progress  had  tjeen 
made  In  these  negotiations,  whether  the 
administration  was  making  similar  ef- 
forts in  terms  of  the  shoe  industry.  As 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  realizes,  It  has 
twice  the  pereentage  In  terms  of  volume 
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of  exiiorts  and  In  excess  of  twice  the 
volume  In  terms  of  dollar  value. 

I  am  exceedingly  hopeful,  as  one  who 
has  reservations  about  the  trade  bill, 
that  the  negotiations,  which  I  Itnow  are 
receiving  the  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration, will  be  successful.  I  am  certainly 
hopeful  as  well  that  the  administration 
exercises  similar  efforts  in  terms  of  the  . 
shoe  industry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
I  am  aware  of  the  problem.  My  mother- 
in-law  In  New  Hampshire  informs  me 
almost  every  time  I  visit  that  great  State. 
But  I  have  no  information  on  that. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  I  am  certain  that  most 
of  us  who  have  been  considering  the 
trade  bill  along  with  the  other  legisla- 
tion before  the  Finance  Committee,  share 
the  concern  of  the  distmguisbed  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  For  what  com- 
fort it  may  be.  let  me  say  that  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  see  that  such  measure  of 
protection  as  can  be  afforded  to  the  shoe 
workers  and  emplojees  in  the  manu- 
facture of  shoes  in  this  country  will  be 
given  every  consideration. 

I  think  they  deserve  the  protecUon. 
They  should  have  it.  I  wiU  try  my  best 
to  see  that  it  is  done. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  my 
friend,  the  disUngulshed  Senator  from 
Kansas,  for  the  information  he  sought 
and  obtained  on  the  point  that  was 
brought  before  the  Senate  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

This  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern  to 
which  North  Carolina  where  one  out  of 
every  two  persons  who  is  employed  in  a 
manufacturing  plant  Is  employed  in  a 
textile  plant. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  I,  too.  am  con- 
cerned about  the  situation  in  which  the 
shoe  industry  finds  Itself  as  a  result  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  very  unwise  trade 
policy. 

I  hope  that  something  can  be  done  to 
protect  the  shoe  mdustry  as  well  as  the 
textile  industry. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allek)  announced  that  on  to- 
day, December  19.  1970,  he  signed  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions, which  had  previouslj'  been  signed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

BJt.  6114.  An  RCt  lor  the  relief  of  Elmer 
M.  Grade  and  for  other  purposes; 

B.R  6400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reddtck 
B.   Still.   Jr.,   and   Richard   Carpenter: 

BJt.  18549.  An  act  to  amend  utle  10,  Unit- 
ed States  Code,  to  further  the  elTectlveness 
of  shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  In  for- 
eign commerce  by  promoting  the  welfare  of 
U.S.  merchant  seamen  through  cooperation 
with  the  United  Seamen's  Service,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.R.  17809.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  or  the 
Government  and  for  other  purposes; 

BR.  19401 .  An  act  to  extend  for  1  additional 
year  the  authorlaatlon  for  programs  under 
the  Vocational  RehabUltation  Act: 
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H.J.  Res.  1416.  Joint  resolution  fixing  the 
time  of  sssembly  of  the  93d  Congress;  and 

B.J.  Res.  1417.  Joint  resoluUon  extending 
the  dates  for  transmission  to  the  Congress 
of  the  President's  Economic  Report  and  of 
the  report  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  enrolled 
bill  (HJl.  19402)  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  receive  gifts  for 
the  benefit  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Library,  and  it  was  signed  by  the  Actmg 
President  pro  tempore  iMr.  Aueh). 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  AN 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ALLEN)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  following  letter,  which  was  referred 
as  indicated: 

RKMOVAL    or    CXBTAIN     LiSflTATIOHS     ON    THE 

OaANTiNG  or  RZUE7  TO  OwMsss  or  Lost 

OR  Stolxn  BxiuiEa  SBCuarri£s  or  the  UNrrxn 

States 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  oX  the  Trea- 
sury, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  remove  certain  Umltatlons  on  the 
granting  of  relief  to  owners  of  lost  or  stolen 
bearer  securities  of  the  umted  SUtea,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Banlclng  and 
Currency. 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

B.R.  17901.  An  act  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
chinery by  providing  lor  the  appomtment  of 
a  circuit  executive  for  each  Judicial  circuit 
(Rept.  No.  91-15111. 


BILL    INTRODUCED 

A  bill  was  mtroduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.  MATBIAS: 

S.  4596.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Francisco 
Remlglo  Franco  Cblng:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JudlcUu-y. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY     AMENDMENTS 
OF    1970— AMENDMENTS 

AMEKDMINT    no.     1  170 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  submit  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  17550.  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1970.  I  ask  that  it 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  ordered  printed. 

The  amendment  would  end  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  system  of  valuation  of 
chemicals.  Passage  of  this  amendment 
would  permit  the  United  States  to  honor 
the  commitment  It  made  in  the  1967 
Geneva  protocol  and  would  permit  the 
United  States  to  reap  full  benefit  from 
the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff  negotiations. 

Under  the  1967  protocol  further  Eiu-o- 


pean  tariff  reductions  are  contingent  on 
the  elinunation  of  the  American  selling 
price  system.  Elimination  of  the  Ameri- 
can selling  price  system  has  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration  and  was  in- 
cluded m  the  House  version  of  the  trade 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevenson)  .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

AMIINDHEMT  NO.   1171 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  my- 
self and  Senator  Javits  and  the  follow- 
ing cosponsors.  Senators,  Nelson,  Geif- 
rnf,  MoHSALE,  Rnucorr,  Beooke,  Hast, 
Ceahston,  Mathias,  McOovsen,  Yae- 
BOROUGH,  Bayh,  Peaeson,  and  Kxnhest, 
I  subfnlt  an  amendment  to  H.R.  17550, 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1970.  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed. 

The  purix>se  of  the  amendment  is  to 
strike  from  the  bill  the  secUon  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  Federal  fimds  to  pay,  di- 
rectly or  indirecUy,  the  salaries  of  indi- 
viduals tvho  m  any  way  participate  m 
action  designed  to  challenge  or  nullify 
congressional  statutes  or  policy  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  pro^-ision  would 
also  require  that  such  funds  be  repaid 
the  U.S.  Government  in  full  m  the  event 
of  their  use. 

This  provision  was  adopted  by  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  December  2.  I 
strongly  opposed  the  amendment  in  com- 
mittee because  it  would  drastically  curb 
the  sphere  of  legal  action  by  legal  serv- 
ices attorneys  and  effectively  deny  the 
poor  representation  to  court  on  matters 
where  Federal  policy  or  statutes  are 
concerned. 

The  provision  has  also  been  strongly 
opposed  by  the  former  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Mr. 
Rumsfeld,  and  a  number  of  professional 
legal  associations  including  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Csanston)  .  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 

AMENDMENT    HO.    1178 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President.  1  submit 
an  amendment  to  HJl.  17550,  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  1970.  I  ask  that  this 
amendment  be  printed.  I  offer  this 
amendment  for  myself  and  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGoverx)  . 

This  amendment  relates  to  the  medi- 
caid sections  of  the  bill,  and  would  strike 
sections  228  and  272(b)  from  Hit.  17550. 
Section  228  is  a  repeal  of  secUon  1903(e) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  secUon 
2(b)  of  PubUc  Law  91-56.  The  repeal 
would  relieve  the  States  of  their  respon- 
siblliUes  to  enlarge  their  programs  and 
develop  comprehensive  medical  services 
programs  by  1977.  The  provision  was  re- 
pealed by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  this  action  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Finance  Committee. 

Section  272(b)  of  HJl.  17550  would 
repeal  section  1902(d)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  This  section  requires  that 
in  the  event  of  modification  of  a  State 
plan  to  reduce  or  terminate  care  or  serv- 
ices, such  modlflcaUon  will  not  be  ap- 
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proved  unless  the  State  maintains  its  level 
of  funding  on  the  basis  of  the  year  prior 
to  the  modification.  The  repeal  of  this 
section  requiring  State  maintenance  of 
effort  was  an  amendment  to  the  act  made 
by  the  Finance  Committee. 

At  a  time  when  provision  of  medical 
services  for  the  Nation's  poor  is  a  must, 
we  should  not  relax  the  requirements  on 
the  States  to  assume  their  responsibilities 
in  this  critical  area.  More  medical  care 
is  needed;  not  less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CsANSTOM).  The  amendment  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed,  and  will  lie  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OF 
SENATORS 


A  NATIONAL  COMMITMENT  TO 
CONTROL  HEART  DISEASE 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  the  Nation's  No.  1  killer,  heart 
disease,  the  regional  medical  programs  in 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  ftmded  a 
half-million  dollar  study  to  recommend 
guidelines  for  prevention,  treatment,  and 
rehabilitation  of  cardiovascular  disease. 
A  commission  of  100  experts  from  29 
leading  medical  organizations  was 
formed  and  named  the  Inter-Society 
Commission  for  Heart  Disease  Resources. 
Tuesday,  the  commission  issued  its  re- 
port and  I  recommend  that  we  all  study 
this  report  to  learn  how  we  can  help  to 
bring  about  a  healthier  life  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  commission  has  five  basic  recom- 
mendations for  action: 

First.  Studies  be  conducted  to  deter- 
mines whether  a  change  in  diet  can  pre- 
vent premature  coronary  heart  disease. 

Sec<md.  Until  such  a  study  is  com- 
pleted, citizens  make  reasonable  changes 
to  diets  low  in  .staturated  fats  and  cho- 
lesterol because  so  much  evidence  already 
points  to  the  diets  Implication  in  large 
numbers  of  heart  attacks. 

Third.  The  food  mdustry  revise  food 
processing  to  moderate  fat  and  choles- 
terol content. 

Fourth.  That  food  labeling  be  updated 
so  that  conaimiers  can  be  better  informed 
OS  to  the  fat  content  of  purchased  foods. 

Piftli.  Ever>'  effort  be  made  to  eliminate 
cigarette  smoking  as  a  national  habit. 

I  am  proud  of  this  Congress  for  having 
acted  on  the  cigarette  smoking  problem 
during  the  past  session.  That  effort  must 
continue  and  I  have  faith  in  the  Govern- 
ment health  oflQclals  smd  private  and 
voluntary  agencies  responsible  for  smok- 
ing education  programs  across  the  Na- 
tion. 

Other  recommendations  have  signifi- 
cant bearing  on  the  activities  of  those 
agencies  and  congressional  committees 
charged  with  preserving  our  Nation's 
agriculture  and  public  health. 

Our  Consumer  Subcommittee  Is  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  the  commission's 
recommendations  with  regard  to  food 
labeling.  Early  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress, we  plan  to  review  efforts  being 
made  by  Government  and  industry  to 
place   appropriate   information    on    fat 


content  in  food  advertising  and  on  food 
labels.  We  are  also  interested  in  the  ef- 
forts of  those  who  issue  advice  on  bal- 
anced diets  adequately  to  warn  consum- 
ers of  the  potential  hazards  of  diets  high 
in  saturated  fats  and  cholesterol. 

The  Inter -Society  Commission  on 
Heart  Disease  Resources  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  brmglng  thU  important  in- 
formation to  the  attention  of  the  medical 
community.  It  is  now  imperative  that 
their  recommendations  be  studied  with  a 
view  toward  bringing  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  news 
release  regarding  the  report  of  the  Inter- 
Society  Commission  for  Heart  Disease 
Resources  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  National  Coicmithxnt  To  Comtbol  Hcabt 
Disease  t7BCEo  bt  100  Expektb 

N~RW  York,  December  15— A  major,  fed- 
erally-floBnced  program  to  prevent  coronary 
heart  dlBease  lo  ihe  Uoited  states  waa  rec- 
ommended today  by  lOO  medical  authorities 
commissioned  to  develop  guidelines  for  pre- 
vention of  cardiovascular  diseases  and  for 
treatment  and  rehabihutlon  of  patients. 

The  proposal,  by  the  Inter-Soclety  Com- 
mlaslon  for  Heart  Disease  H«6ourc«8.  recom- 
mended : 

1.  That  large,  government-supported  studies 
be  conducted  to  determine  once  ind  for  all 
whether  a  change  In  diet  can  prevent  pre- 
mature coronary  heart  disease. 

2.  That  Americans,  meanwhile,  make  "safe 
and  reasonable"  changes  to  achieve  a  low- 
saturated  fat.  low  cholesterol  diet  because  so 
much  evidence  already  point*  to  the  diets 
Implication  In  the  large  number  of  heart  at- 
tacks In  the  U.S.A. 

3.  That  the  food  industry  make  major  re- 
visions In  food  processing  to  moderate  fat 
and  cholesterol  content. 

4.  That  laws  governing  food  labeling  be 
reviewed  and  updated  so  that  the  coiuumers 
can  t>e  better  informed  as  to  the  fat  con- 
tent of  purchased  foods. 

6.  That  every  effort  be  made  to  eliminate 
cigarette  smoking  as  a  national  habtt. 

The  Commission  specifically  recommended 
that  "adequate  resources  of  money  and  man- 
power be  committed"  to  effect  the  change  in 
diet,  eliminate  cigarette  smoking  and  con- 
trol high  blood  pressure,  which  It  called  the 
three  major  risk  factors  Eissoclated  with  coro- 
nary heart  disease. 

The  recommendation  came  In  a  43-page 
position  paper  Issued  by  the  Inter-Soclety 
Commlasion.  This  group  includes  representa- 
tives from  29  leading  medical  and  nursing  or- 
ganizations and  experts  with  special  knowl- 
edge of  cardiovascular  diseases.  Its  report  ap- 
pears in  the  December  issue  of  "•Circulation", 
a  monthly  scientific  Journal  of  the  American 
Heart  Association. 

Under  a  contract  between  the  Regional 
Medical  Programs  Service  and  the  American 
Heart  Association,  the  Commission  was 
formed  in  1900  to  help  fulfill  requirements 
of  Section  907  of  Public  Law  89-339  which 
established  the  Regional  Medical  Programs  In 
1985.  Dr.  Irving  8.  Wright  Is  Commission 
Chairman,  and  Dr.  Donald  T.  FTedrlckson  Is 
Project  Director. 

Today's  report,  entitled  "The  Primary  Pre- 
vention of  the  Atherosclerotic  Diseases",  was 
prepared  by  two  of  the  Commission's  study 
groups,  the  Atherosclerofils  Study  Group  and 
the  ^tdemlology  Study  Group.  Chairmen 
were  Dr.  Jeremiah  Stamler  of  Northwestern 
Umveralty.    Chicago    and    Dr.   Abraham    M. 


UUenfeld     of    Johns    Bopkma    Unlveraity. 
Baltimore. 

The  report  explained  that  the  typical 
American  diet  Is  unnecessarUy  high  in  satu- 
rated fats  and  cholesterol  and  tends  to  raise 
the  cholesterol  level  in  the  blood.  The  high 
blood  cholesterol  accelerates  the  depoaltlon 
of  fact  on  the  Inner  walls  of  arteries  (this  Is 
called  atherosclerosis) .  Excess  calories  in  the 
diet  also  add  to  risk  by  leading  to  obesity 
and  increasing  the  likelihood  of  high  blood 
pressure,  high  blood  fats  and  diabetes.  Ciga- 
rette smoking  and  high  blood  pressure  also 
accelerate  the  artery  damage  In  a  coronary 
artery  this  process  can  precipitate  a  heart 
attack.  When  it  happens  in  the  bnOn.  a 
stroke  may  develop. 

The  report  concluded:  "Converging  lines 
of  epidemiological,  clinical,  and  experimental 
evidence,  both  animal  and  human,  support 
the  Judgment  that  the  relationship  between 
the  risk  factors,  particularly  the  major  risk 
factors — i.e.:  hypercholesterolemia,  cigarette 
smoking ,  h  ypertensio  n — and  the  develop- 
ment of  coronary  heart  disease  Is  probably 
causal.  This  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
implying  that  the  evidence  on  this  matter 
(the  cause:  effect  relationships  of  diet,  high 
blood  pressure,  and  cigarette  smoking)  is  con- 
clusive", said  the  report.  "Nevertheless,  the 
data  strongly  indicate  that  to  a  considerable 
degree  coronary  heart  disease  In  the  United 
States,  particularly  In  the  under  60  age  group, 
results  principally  from  the  Impact  of  these 
three  widely  prevalent  risk  factors.  The  re- 
search findings  on  risk  factors  strongly  in- 
dicate the  possibility  of  effective  primary 
prevention  of  the  atherosclerotic  diseases, 
particularly  premature  coronary  heart  di- 
sease." 

The  Conunlsslon  added  that  It  recognises 
differences  of  opinion  exist  with  regard  to  the 
likely  beneficial  effect  of  various  typas  of 
changes,  particularly  fat  modification  of  the 
diet,  on  premature  coronary  heart  disease 
in  the  United  SUtes.  "The  public  health  im- 
portance of  coronal^  heart  disease  makes  It 
mandatory"  to  conduct  the  diet  trials  to  re- 
solve this  question  finally.  It  said. 

The  report  added  that  "the  Commission 
further  recognizes  that  even  if  planning 
were  to  start  immediately,  the  American  pub- 
lic would  probably  have  to  wait  at  least  10 
years  for  results  of  these  studies.  At  times, 
urgent  public  health  decisions  must  be  made 
on  the  basis  of  incomplete  evidence."  It  said 
in  recommending  that  Its  proposals  for  con- 
ctirrent  action  on  controlling  or  eliminating 
risk  factors  be  followed. 

To  help  the  pu  bUc  change  its  eating 
habits,  ICHD  asked  government  and  the 
medical  profession  to  encourage  the  food 
industry  to  "make  available  leaner  meau 
and  processed  meats,  dairy  products,  frozen 
desserts,  and  baked  goods  reduced  in  satu- 
rated fats,  cholesterol  and  calories,  and  visi- 
ble fats  and  oils  of  low  saturated  fat  and 
cholesterol  content." 

To  help  accomplish  this  task,  the  Commis- 
sion recommends  the  following : 

Development  of  stxalns  of  animals  that 
convert  higher  proportions  of  feed  to  protem 
rather  than  fat. 

Shift  to  range  feeding  with  earlier  slaugh- 
ter of  cattle  to  yield  leaner  animals.  (In 
the  U.S.  It  Is  a  widespread  practice  to  keep 
beef  cattle  in  stalls  and  feed  them  heavily  to 
produce  meat  with  a  high  fat  content.) 

Modernization  of  outdated  laws  and  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  definition  of  food 
pcY)ducts. 

Further  development  of  high  quality  vege- 
table  protein  products. 

Development  of  an  Intensive  educational 
program  concerning  the  cooking  of  lean 
meats  to  assure  their  optimal  palatablllty 
and  accepublllty  without  the  use  of  added 
saturated  fats. 

R«ductlon  In  sattu-atad  fat  and  cholesterol 
content  of  dairy  products. 
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"Industry  and  government  should  review 
and  establish  policies — including  pricing  pol- 
icies— that  will  encourage  development  of 
low-fat,  low  cholesterol  milk  products  and 
use  of  oows  producing  large  amounts  of  high 
protein,  low  fat  milk,  said  the  report. 

Calling  for  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration to  review  and  update  its  labeling 
of  foods,  the  report  said  that  "a  new  ap- 
proach to  labeling  is  needed  to  aUow  the 
consumer  to  identify   nutrient  content." 

Urging  the  public  to  modify  its  eating 
habits,  the  Comnussion  suggested  eating 
more  lean  outs  of  meat,  poultry  and  fish 
and  using  organ  meats  and  shellfish  In  mod- 
eration. Also  recommended  were  low  cho- 
lesterol, low  saturated  fat  and  fat  modified 
dairy  products,  margarines  and  shortenings 
low  in  satiu-ated  fats  and  cholesterol,  and 
grains. 

The  public  is  urged  to  avoid  fat  cuts  of 
meat,  butter,  egg  yolk,  bacon,  lard,  suet 
and  baked  goods  and  dairy  products  high 
In  saturated  fats  and  cholesterol. 

Another  high  priority  In  the  battle  against 
coronary  heart  disease  shoiUd  be  given  to 
the  elimination  of  cigarette  smoking  as  a 
national  habit,  according  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"Revenues  from  progressive  Increases  In 
taxes  on  tobacco  should  be  earmarked  for 
smoking  control  programs  and  the  care  of 
patients  with  diseases  associated  with  smok- 
ing," said  the  report. 

The  Commis.sion  noted  that  the  sales  of 
cigarettes  have  declined  in  recent  years  and 
that  this  favorable  trend  will  be  accelerated. 
In  anticipation  of  this  development  the 
Commission  stressed  that  "planning  by  ap- 
propriate social  science  experts  should  go 
forward  for  the  orderly  phase  out  of  the 
cigarette  Industry  without  major  economic 
dislocation  of  those  whose  livelihood  is  in- 
volved." 

Other  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion Include  a  national  effort  to  detect  and 
control  high  blood  pressure,  and  commu- 
nity programs  to  detect  and  treat  persons 
as  early  as  possible  who  are  susceptible  to 
premature  atherosclerotic  (hardening  of  the 
arteries)  disease  due  to  combinations  of  the 
major  risk  factors. 

The  report  concluded  that  "with  a  de- 
cisive national  policy  commitment  and  cor- 
responding allocation  of  resources  over  the 
next  years,  there  Is  ample  reason  to  believe 
that  significant  progress  can  be  registered 
even  by  the  Commission's  first  target  dead- 
line, 1975. 


NO  CHRISTMAS  TRUCE  FOR 
PRISONERS 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time 
of  the  year  when  both  sides  are  discuss- 
ing truce  periods  for  Christmas  and 
New  Year's  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  some  Americans  in  Southeast  Asia 
there  can  be  no  truce. 

For  those  in  prison,  as  are  hundreds 
of  Americana  being  held  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong.  a  truce  can- 
not exist.  Theirs  Is  a  constant,  a  never- 
ending  battle  against  boredom,  against 
frustration,  against  the  agonies  of  uncer- 
tainty, and  the  degradation  of  their 
position.  For  these  Americans  who  are 
being  treated  with  neglect  and  at  tim^ 
with  brutf^Uty,  each  day  marches  as  the 
last  and  there  is  little  to  look  forward 
to  on  the  morrow. 

At  this  time  when  truce  is  being  dis- 
cussed it  would  be  well  for  us  to  double 
and  redouble  our  efforts  to  bring  a  final 
and  happy  solution  to  the  problem  of  the 
war  prisoners.  This,  I  feel,  la  the  very 
least  we  can  do. 


THE  DECLINE  OP  HEALTH  CARE 
IN  AMERICA 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  last 
month,  the  chairman  of  the  Iward  of 
the  International  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson.  Jr.,  gave 
an  outstanding  talk  at  the  Mayo  Clinic 
In  Rochester.  Minn.,  about  America's 
'health  crisis.  He  cited  the  following 
statement  made  by  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  in  1940: 

The  private  profession  of  medicine  Is  tak- 
ing rapid  strides  toward  the  solution  ol  this 
problem  (of  medical  aid  for  the  poor).  Vol- 
untary, pre-paid  hospitalization  and  profes- 
sional Insurance  plans  now  protect  56  mil- 
lion Americans.  .  .  .  The  American  people 
enjoy  a  state  of  good  health  unequaled  in 
the  world  today. 

Then  he  listed  some  of  the  indicators 
of  the  decline  of  America's  position 
among  the  ranks  of  the  world's  most 
developed  nations  during  the  last  20 
years.  America  has  dropped  from  seventh 
in  the  world  to  I6th  in  the  prevention  of 
infant  mortality;  in  female  life  ex- 
pectancy from  sixth  to  eighth;  in  male 
life  expectancy  from  10th  to  24th. 

Mr.  Watson  advances  a  number  of 
valuable  suggestions  for  improving  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  health  care. 
But  he  includes  among  them  one  rec- 
ommendation which  the  Congress  has 
been  consistently  supporting  in  the  face 
of  administration  opposition.  He  says, 
"In  a  word,  spend  more  money." 

I  am  happy  to  hear  the  reports  that 
the  administration  will,  next  year,  give 
a  higher  priority  to  health  problems.  We 
liave  a  number  of  bills  pending  in  the 
Congress  which,  I  hope,  will  receive 
serious  consideration  by  the  executive 
branch.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
of  8.  4297.  to  establish  a  national  health 
insurance  program.  Mr.  Watson  believes 
that  such  a  program  is  our  only  choice. 
I  am  sure  that  the  Congress  would  wel- 
come the  administration's  support  for 
such  a  measure. 

Mr.  Watson  also  noted  In  his  percep- 
tive analysis — 

We  are  falling  to  fulfiU  adequately  for  all 
our  people  the  first  right  set  down  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence — the  right  to 
life. 

And  then  he  says  that  we  must  put 
health  care  "within  the  reach  of  the 
poor."  I  have  introduced  S.  4480,  the 
Community  Medicine  Act.  to  help  do  so. 
It  is  intended  to  bring  comprehensive, 
group  medical  practice  to  underserved 
urban  and  rural  groups.  By  using  the 
persormel  and  students  of  medical 
schools  and  teaching  hospitals,  the  bill 
seeks,  at  the  same  time,  to  improve  med- 
ical education  and  make  it  relevant  to 
today's  problems. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  Mr.  Watson's 
excellent  statement  about  our  health 
problems,  and  what  we  must  do  to  meet 
them,  is  required  reading.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RxiusKS  OF  Thomas  J.  Wstsok.  Jb. 

Let  me  start  by  asking  a  question  that  this 
great  medical  center  brings  to  mind:  Bow 


would  you  like  to  live  in  a  country  which — 
according  to  the  figures  svaUable  in  the 
United  Nations  i— during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades has  dropped  from  seventh  in  the  world 
to  Sixteenth  in  the  prevention  of  infant 
mortality: 

Has  dropped  in  female  life  expectancy  from 
sixth  to  eighth; 

Bas  dropped  in  male  life  expectancy  from 
tenth  to  twenty-fourth: 

And  which  has  bought  itself  this  imenvla- 
ble  trend  by  spending  more  of  Its  gross  na- 
tional product  for  medical  care — %\  out  of 
every  $14 — than  any  other  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth? 

Tou  know  the  country  1  am  talking  about : 
Our  own  n.S.A.,  the  home  of  the  free,  the 
home  of  the  brave,  and  the  home  of  a  de- 
crepit, tnefllclent,  hlgh-prleed  system  of  med- 
ical care. 

Just  look  for  a  moment  at  what  some  of 
the  figures  mean.  They  mean  that  in  infant 
mortality  we  have  been  overtaken  by  France, 
the  U.K..  and  Japan;  that  in  male  life  ex- 
pectancy we  have  been  overtaken  by  France, 
Japan.  West  Germany  and  Italy. 

I  know  experts  can  disagree  over  our  pre- 
cise international  standing.  And  I  realize 
that  medical  problems  in  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Japan  are  not  identical. 

But  the  evidence  overwhelmingly  indi- 
cates that  we  are  falling  down  on  the  Job, 
heading  m  the  wrong  direction,  and  becom- 
ing as  a  nation  a  massive  medical  disgrace. 

Now,  it  may  seem  undiplomatic  to  stand 
here  under  the  banner  of  the  Mayo  Clinic  and 
make  an  accusation  like  that. 

I  know  American  medicine  has  scored  many 
brllUant  triumphs — the  magnificent  record 
of  this  institution  outstanding  among  them, 
including  the  Mayo  Brothers'  pioneer  work  in 
surgery;  and  the  discovery  and  use  of  corti- 
sone, which  brought  Doctors  Kendall  and 
Bench  of  Mayo  the  Nobel  Prize;  the  work  of 
Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  who  made  one  of  the  most 
significant  and  heartwarming  discoveries  in 
history;  of  Dr.  Beta  Schick  in  eliminating 
diphtheria;  and  of  many  others. 

We  have  an  outstanding  record  of  Indi- 
vidual achievement  across  the  whole  medical 
spectrum. 

But  despite  all  that,  when  Z  look  up  at 
the  International  scoreboard.  I  can  come 
to  only  one  conclusion:  We  are  falling  to 
fulOll  adequately  for  all  our  people  the  first 
right  set  down  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— the  right  to  life. 

What  do  we  have  to  do  to  testore  that  right 
to  every  man,  every  woman,  every  child  in 
America? 

First,  Be  the  Carnegie  Commission  said 
last  month.  I  believe  we  have  to  beef  up  our 
arsenal:  Train  more  doctors,  more  nurses, 
more  paramedics; 

Ball  our  medical  and  dental  schools  out 
of  their  present  deep  financial  troubles; 

Break  ground  for  new  hospitals  and  clin- 
ics; 

In  a  word,  spend  more  money. 

We  Americans  are  great  on  that. 

Show  us  a  shortage— of  airplanes  or  tanks 
or  trucks  or  scientists  or  engineers  or  satel- 
Utea — and  we'll  fix  It. 

And  I  believe  we  can  do  that  kind  of 
Job  Just  fine  In  medicine. 

Second,  we  must  buUd  into  the  system 
better  management,  better  organization. 
taote  incentives  to  increase  productivity  and 
cut  Inefficiency. 

I  find  It  shocking,  for  example,  that  com- 
prehensive pre-paid  group  practice,  which 
has  repeatedly  delivered  better  care  at  lower 
C06U,  encounters  legal  roadblocks  In  more 
than  half  otir  states. 


I  Medical  statistics  drawn  principally  from : 
United  Nations  StatiatiaU  Yearliook.  19SS, 
pp.  61-fi;  i>eTno^apft.lc  reorboofc,  JBSS.  pp. 
608-707;  Demographic  Yearbook,  1968,  pp. 
103-11, 366-74. 
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I  Ond  IC  ahocklng  to  read  of  Anittricmnii 
living  In  backwoods  towiu  and  city  slunui 
without  a  doctor  or  a.  dentist  or  a  clinic. 

I  find  It  shocking  that  aa  30.000  highly 
trained  medical  oorpamen  return  to  civilian 
UI«  every  year— man;  from  the  Held  of  bat- 
tle— they  too  often  discover,  if  they  want  to 
enter  medlclae  aa  a  career,  that  they  have 
Juat  one  Job  open  to  them — hoapltaJ  orderly. 
We  cannot  continue  to  live  with  facte  like 
these.  We  have  to  overhaul  the  system. 

But  as  we  do  so.  we  abould  begin  simul- 
taneously to  do  the  third  part  of  the  ]ob: 
put  health  care  within  reach  of  everyoae 
In  America. 

And  that  means  putting  it  wltbln  the 
reach  of  the  poor. 

I  do  not  really  believe,  of  course,  that  you 
can  ever  make  the  poor  rich  and  the  rich 
poor.  But  I  do  think  we  should  have  a  floor 
for  «Kh  American  below  which  he  cannot 
fall,  and  I  believe  this  applies  not  only  to 
his  economic  status,  but  also  to  hLs  medical 
status. 

For  the  plain  fact  Is  that  under  our  present 
medical  system,  the  poor  suffer  by  far  the 
most. 

Moreover,  if  a  person  happens  not  to  be 
white,  the  picture  Is  even  bleaker. 

A  non-wblte  Infant  can  expect  to  live  six 
years  less  than  a  white  Infant. 

The  non -white  Infant  mortality  rate  is  the 
white  rate  multiplied  by  taw. 

Hie  non-white  maternal  death  rate  Is  the 
white  rate  multiplied  by  four. 

To  me.  all  this  adds  up  to  a  completely  un- 
acceptable situation,  which  I  think  Is  un- 
American,  un-democratlc  and  unfair. 

How  do  we  correct  It.  and  extend  coverage 
for  medical  bllla  to  everyone? 

Not  Just  through  tinkering  with  our  pres- 
ent system  of  paying  for  health  care. 

Not  )U8t  through  trying  to  stretch  the  um- 
brella of  private  health  Insurance,  which,  de- 
spite Its  costllnesB.  itlll  docan't  come  cloee 
to  covering  Americans  today. 

No,  we  need  a  far  more  thoroughgoing  re- 
form. 

And  that  brings  us  up  against  that  old 
taboo — "Socialized  Medicine." 

I  completely  believe  In  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  But  when  the  system 
clearly  falls  to  produce  a  much  needed  good. 
I  thlzLk  we  should  not  flinch  from  looking  to 
some  sort  of  government  Intervention  to  get 
the  Job  done. 

Frequently  In  the  past,  we  have  faced  up  to 
such  a  requirement  with  new  legislation:  on 
workmen's  compensation,  child  labor,  the  re- 
duction of  the  work  week.  unemplo>-nient  In- 
surance, and  social  security. 

I  believe  we  face  today  the  same  kind  of 
moment  of  truth  in  medicine. 

And  I  believe  we  have  only  one  choice 
before  ua  that  vrtll  work:  some  very  new 
form  of  nauonal  health  insurance. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  we  looked  at  na- 
tional bealth  Insurance  when  President  Tru- 
man urged  It,  and  we  rejected  It. 

And  m  1949  we  rejected  It  in  part  because 
of  arguments  like  this  which  appeared  that 
year  In  the  June  Issue  of  the  magazine  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  under  the 
UUe:  "Wake  up.  America!" 

"The  private  profession  of  medicine  Is  tak- 
ing rigid  strides  toward  the  solution  of  this 
problem  (of  medical  aid  for  the  poor) .  Volun- 
tary, pre-paid  hospitalization  and  profes- 
sional Insurance  plana  now  protect  66  million 
Americana  .  .  .  The  American  people  enjoy 
a  state  of  good  bealth  unequaled  In  the  world 
today." 

As  a  dyed-ln- the- wool  free  trader,  free  en- 
terpriser, and  hater  of  bureaucracy,  I  ac- 
cepted that  argiiment  In  1M9.  and  I  bet 
nearly  everyone  else  In  this  room  did,  too. 

But  on  the  evidence — ^particularly  the  in- 
ternational evidence — I  cannot  accent  it  in 
1»T0. 
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We  need  a  dedicated  and  total  effort  to 
find  a  way  to  buud  a  floor  under  each  citi- 
zen of  this  country  that  assures  much  better 
quality  and  equality  of  medical  Mrnces  for 
all. 

A  variety  of  plana  have  been  advanced  to 
this  end  In  the  Congress,  by  representatives 
of  government,  labor,  business  and  the  medi- 
cal profession,  but  none  of  these  plans  are 
moving  very  fast,  and  our  problem  Is  com- 
pounding. 

We  do  not  need  nauonol  bealth  Insurance 
as  a  political  footbaU  In  1073. 

We  need  a  new  national  health  Insurance 
law,  and  we  need  It  now — in  the  next  session 
of  the  Congress.  Indeed.  I  hope  the  Admin- 
istration will  put  thw  at  the  top  of  Its  pri- 
ority list  for  1971. 

To  get  that  legislation,  the  parUsans  of 
varying  plan*— In  the  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  the  APXM3IO — must 
get  together  and  compromise  their  differ- 
ences. 

And  to  speed  such  compromise,  I  believe 
all  of  us  as  cltlMns— and  1  dare  to  Include 
doctors — should  start  now  to  build  a  bonfire 
of  persuasion — to  speak  out.  to  demand 
change,  nnd  not  stop  pushing  for  action  un- 
til we  get  the  legislation  we  need. 

We  can  take  pride  in  our  system  of  uni- 
versal public  education,  social  security  and 
wort  laws. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  us  to  have 
a  system  of  universal  public  medicine  In 
which  we  can  also  take  pride. 

A  naUonal  program,  of  course,  la  not  a 
panacea  In  Itself.  But  as  we  look  toward  some 
sort  of  governmental  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem, let  us  remember  that  the  plans  In 
Britain  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  have 
proved  very  successful  In  keeping  those  coun- 
tries In  the  front  rank  Internationally  And 
certainly  they  have  provided  better  medical 
service  for  all  of  the  people  than  the  sys- 
tems they  supplanted.  To  mo,  this  Is  a  tre- 
mendously compelling  argument  for  keeping 
an  open  mind  as  we  look  for  a  solution. 

Not  long  ago.  on  a  visit  to  the  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  I  read  these  words 
on  a  student  poster:  "Our  age  Is  chkraoter- 
Ired  by  the  perfection  of  means  and  confu- 
sion of  goals." 
The  goal  before  us  In  medicine  Is  clear. 
But  we  shau  reach  It  only  by  doing  what 
we  have  always  done  with  our  magnlflcent 
American  system:  fearlesLly  facing  its  faults 
cutting  them  away,  replacing  them  with 
something  better,  and  moving  on. 

I  think  that  same  truth  comes  pounding 
through  to  us  in  the  restless,  pioneering  Uves 
of  the  Mayos— a  truth  which  should  guide 
and  Inspire  us  as  we  undertake  the  touoh 
and  crucial  Job  which  lies  ahead:  BrlnaSg 
the  fullnees  of  American  medical  car*  to  au 
the  American  people. 
We  must  begin  It  now. 
As  the  wealthiest,  most  powerful,  best  edu- 
cated nation  In  the  world— a  people  with  a 
heroic  history  of  pioneering  and  Justice  and 
compassion — I  believe  we  can  do  no  less 
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POLITICS  AND  THE  UNTVERSmr 

Mr.  ORIFPIN.  Mr.  Preuldent.  Amert- 
cang  are  deeply  concerned  about  a  dials 
that  has  developed  on  college  and  iml- 
veisity  campuses  throughout  the  Nation. 

Recently  my  attenUon  focused  i«x>n 
a  very  thoughtful  statement  written  by 
Dean  FYancis  A.  Allen  of  the  University 
of  Michigan  Law  School  as  part  of  his 
annual  report  to  the  president  of  the 
univeralty. 

I  ask  that  the  relevant  text  of  Dean 
Allen's  report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoas 
as  follows: 
Thi  UHivsasiTT  or  Micuigan  Law  Scbool' 

BWOkT    TO    THE    PESSroSNI   0»  THI    CllJVni- 

srry  roR  the  Yssa.  1969-70 

President  Robssn  W.  Flsuing 
Ann  Arbor,  Mtch. 

Ms.  Psisukmt:  This  u  the  fourth,  and 
presumably  the  last,  of  my  annual  reports  to 
the  President  of  The  University  of  Michigan 
As  of  course  you  are  aware,  I  have  ssked  to 
bo  relieved  of  my  duuea  ss  Dean  of  the  Law 
School  not  later  than  June  30.  1971.  Under 
these  clrcumstsnces  It  la  probably  Inevitable 
that  a  part  of  what  I  shau  say  will  hsve 
the  sound  or  a  valedictory  statement.  I  hope 
that  I  may  be  forgiven  If.  in  this  submis- 
sion, I  tall  Into  a  more  personal  eipresalon 
than  might  otherwise  be  appropnate 

One  who  awaits  the  termlnsuon  of  his 
duties  ss  dean  of  a  great  law  school  finds 
himself  thinking  about  the  future  of  the 
school  and  of  those  needs  and  conditions 
that  must  be  satisfied  U  his  Institution  Is 
to  serve  and  Bo\msh  In  the  years  ahead 
The  nnlveralty  of  Michigan  Law  School  hai 
such  needs,  and  reepondlng  adequately  to 
some  of  them  wui  not  be  easy,  virtually 
every  necessary  Innovation  In  legal  education 
being  developed  by  this  School  requires  sub- 
stantlal  reductions  In  our  present  student- 
faculty  ratio.  This  Is  true  whether  what  Is  be- 
ing contemplated  are  programs  of  clinical 
education.  Individual  student  research  and 
honors  work,  the  development  of  new  areas 
of  instruction  and  faculty  research  (Includ- 
ing nterdlsclpllnary  areas),  small-group 
teaching  In  the  first  year,  or  a  host  of  oth- 
er urgent  matters.  That  these  developments 
may  be  seriously  obstructed  by  University 
and  legislative  policies  which  have  emerged 
as  products  of  the  fiscal  stringencies  affllct- 
ng  higher  education  In  these  times.  Is  a  dis- 
turbing possibility. 

There  are  other  problems.  Legal  education 

'^.V^-^^'^  «"'"  f«es^n""ecw" 
crisis.  This  crlau  u  sufllclently  IdentUled  by 

£^m°LVl'  "J!^'"":  Can  legal  education 
adapt  to  the  needs  of  the  present  and  those 

Mm?°  ^,":  ""H-""""^-  "hi,  at  the  same 
time     retain     the    Intellectual     rigor    and 

t!^^.„^„  ''"''  «™ngth  and  attrac- 
"M  In  the  past?  I  believe  this  can  be 
dme  and.  indeed,  would  argue  that  the 
former  cannot  be  achieved  without  the  Ut- 
ter. Regrettably,  not  all  those  associated  with 
„  ^'^f"  '"  Khools  reveal  this  commit- 
ment. We  have  had  occasion  to  discover  that 
there  are  colleagues  in  some  other  Institu- 
tions who  are  prepared  (and.  m  fact,  eager) 
^«^,^  ,"  *^'  •*"  "^  "«  intellectual 
t^l^.  ""'  ""''^'  "a  to  do  so  in  the 
name  of  •InnovaUon."  No  one  could  reason- 
ably dispute  the  Importance  of  educational 
innovation  m  this  era.  I  am  afraid,  however^ 
that  among  those  seeking  to  map  out  the 
future  Of  American  legal  education,  there  are 
tiir'„,°«°°^=''  °'  "'"regarding  the  admonl- 
Oon  Of  Mr.  Sammler.  as  reported  by  Saul 
SS  .T  ."'■  S»™«^"  "uggests.  you  wUl  re- 
cau.  that  a  map  maker  should  not  regard  the 
task  of  locating  the  Mississippi  Blver  as  an 
occasion  for  the  display  of  hu  originality. 

Important  as  are  these  problems  to  the  fu- 
ture  of  this  School  and  of  legal  education 
generally,  they  are  not  the  moet  Important 
The  questions  of  overarching  significance 
and  which  relegate  aU  other  problems  and 
doubu  to  positions  of  secondary  concern  are 
those  that  canter  on  the  future  of  the  Amen- 
can  university.  If  the  Amenoan  university 
falters  or  Is  submerged  In  the  crises  of  these 
times:  If  It  loses  a  sense  of  its  proper  mission 
or  ij  prevented  from  achieving  it.  legal  edu- 
cation may  be  rendered  undeserving  of  at- 
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tentlOD  by  able  and  aertous  young  people,  and 
In  consequence  our  society  will  be  deprived 
of  contributions  Important  to  its  survival 
and  well-being. 

ThlB  organic  relation  of  legal  education  to 
higher  education  has  not  always  existed.  True 
enough,  legal  studlei  were  an  Important  pre- 
occupation of  continental  medieval  universi- 
ties from  at  least  as  early  as  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. No  comparable  development  occurred 
In  the  common-law  system,  however;  and  a 
prominent  English  legal  historian  could  as- 
sert that  conunon-law  practitioners  were 
"hermetically  seated  from  all  communication 
with  the  outer  world."  As  recently  as  the 
turn  of  the  present  the  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School  threatened  to  withdraw  the  serv- 
ices of  one  of  his  faculty  members,  earlier  of- 
fered to  assist  In  the  founding  of  a  new  law 
school  In  the  middle  west,  because  the  new 
school  threatened  to  Include  In  Its  curricu- 
lum such  heretical  unorthodoxle*  as  crim- 
inology, administrative  law,  and  federal  Juris- 
diction. The  succeas  of  his  school,  said  Dean 
Ames,  was  the  product  of  "Its  concentration 
upon  the  work  of  teaching  the  law  pure  and 
simple." 

It  has  been  a  very  long  time  since  thought- 
ful persons  associated  with  the  American 
law  schools  assumed  that  their  function  con- 
sisted of  teaching  "pure"  law.  If  by  that  Is 
meant  a  view  of  law  separated  from  the  so- 
cial and  ethical  context  In  which  legal  prob- 
lems  arise  or  Isolated  from  the  social  and 
scientific  disciplines  cultivated  by  the  mod- 
ern university.  Certainly  that  time  has  passed 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  Law  School.  Re- 
cent years  have  brought  an  Impressive  thrust 
toward  the  association  of  the  Law  School 
with  the  Intellectual  life  of  the  University. 
ThlB  Impulse  already  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  Important  and  valuable  characteristics 
of  the  Law  School;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
events  permitting,  it  will  come  to  even  richer 
fruition  In  the  future.  I  mention  these  facts 
to  underscore  the  involvranent  of  the  Law 
School  In  the  deetlny  of  the  University.  Our 
futures  are  Inextricably  Intertwined.  More- 
over, our  mutual  Involvements  are  not  simply 
fiscal  and  administrative,  but  are  Intellectual 
and  philosophical  as  well. 

TH«    DKTVXBSrnxS    AMD    IKJLmCAI,    ACTKIN 

That  the  nature  and  course  of  legal  edu- 
cation will  be  profoundly  affected  by  the 
ways  In  which  the  crises  now  surrounding 
American  higher  education  are  resolved,  la 
perhape  an  entirely  self-evident  proposition. 
If  so.  the  preceding  brief  comments  may 
have  been  unnecessary.  Assuming,  then,  that 
a  retiring  law  dean  possesses  sufficient  stand- 
ing to  express  concern,  which  of  the  issues  In- 
volving the  American  university  should  be 
identified  and  addressed? 

F(»-  me  the  starting  point  Is  clear.  I  begin 
by  noting  a  peculiar  hiatus  In  dlscuaslons 
now  going  forward  on  university  campuses. 
My  complaint,  of  course,  Is  not  that  there  Is 
an  absence  of  talk.  On  the  contrary,  this  Is 
a  time  when  fierce  and  raucous  contentions 
rage  on  the  campus  and  in  which  universi- 
ties are  receiving  noisy  and  unflattering  at- 
tention from  persons  not  aasoclated  with 
higher  education.  Appropriately  enough, 
there  is  much  talk  on  the  campuses  about 
the  great  Issues  of  domestic  and  interna- 
tional policy.  We  debate  questions  of  stu- 
dent participation  In  university  adminis- 
tration and  we  contend  over  faculty  preroga- 
tives. These  also  are  Important  matters  de- 
serving discussion.  In  fact,  we  talk  copiously 
about  almost  everything  except  those  things 
that  are  of  the  most  fundamental  Impor- 
tance to  university  people:  What  la  a  uni- 
versity, and  what  are  its  vital  missions  In 
these  times?  What  are  the  minimum  con- 
ditions necessary  to  be  insisted  on  If  the 
university  la  to  fulfill  Its  mission  and  realize 
tt>  purpoaea?  Wbat  fonne  of  activity  and 


commitment  must  be  rejected  by  tbe  uni- 
versity because  they  obstruct  or  prevent  the 
reallaatlon  of  Its  purposes?  I  find  these  ques- 
tions rarely  discussed,  and  even  more  rarely, 
discussed  persuasively  and  helpfully.  What- 
ever the  reasons  for  this  strange  silence  in 
a  nouy  age.  the  consequences  are  beoom- 
Ing  Increasingly  clear.  I  breach  no  confi- 
dence when  I  say  that  a  good  deal  of  non- 
'  sense  Is  being  spoken  on  the  campuses  these 
days.  Although  many,  and  I  hope  moet,  of 
those  comprising  a  university  community 
recognise  this  talk  for  what  it  Is,  nonseiue 
often  goes  unchallenged ,  and  has  often 
Achieved  a  kind  of  validity  for  want  of 
challenge.  One  suspects,  also,  that  not  in- 
frequently In  recent  years  universities  under 
pressure  have  accepted  Inimical  solutions,  in 
large  part  because  of  the  absence  of  a  clear 
and  workable  conception  of  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  a  university. 

Young  people  express  much  concern  today 
about  the  perversion  of  Institutions.  The 
general  point  Is  sotind.  and  It  applies  to 
universities.  Universities,  perhaps  even  more 
trequcntly  than  some  other  Institutions,  face 
periodic  crises  In  which  fundamental  ques- 
tions must  be  put  if  futility  or  worse  Is  to 
benvolded.  The  quality  and  intensity  of  these 
crises  have  differed  considerably  over  time. 
Today  the  crisis  is  acute,  and  In  large  meas- 
ure involves  questions  of  the  proper  relation 
of  the  university  to  "politics"  or  political 
action.  Like  so  much  modern  talk  about 
Important  topics,  the  discussion  of  the  uni- 
versity's relations  to  political  action  Is 
marred  by  sloganeering.  On  the  one  hand, 
many  students  and  some  faculty  members 
call  stridently  for  the  "politicizing"  of  the 
imlverslty.  Like  other  campus  slogan-words, 
the  content  of  this  term  defies  precise  defini- 
tion. Presumably  what  is  being  called  for  is 
a  greater  involvement  of  students,  faculty, 
and  even  the  Institution  itself  In  pcriltlcal 
action,  controversy,  and  propaganda.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  Increasing  demand,  no  more 
precise  In  meaning,  is  being  expressed  by 
public  figures  and  the  news  media  that  the 
university  confine  Itself  to  "Intellectual  pur- 
suits" (Including,  presumably.  Intercollegiate 
athletics)  and  forswear  "politics". 

A  moment's  reflection  reveals  that  what  is 
Involved  In  this  controversy  Is  nothing  less 
than  the  problem  of  defining  tbe  relations  of 
the  university  to  the  larger  society.  This  has 
always  been  a  task  of  great  delicacy  and 
complexity,  and  the  difficulties  are  not  re- 
duced by  the  crises  of  modem  society.  Thus 
It  is  surely  fatuous  and  mistaken  to  assume 
that  the  Intellectual  concerns  of  the  modem 
American  university  can  or  should  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  problems  and  issues  that 
make  up  contemporary  politics.  This  is  true 
t)ecauBe  so  much  that  Is  of  profound  human 
concern  Is  encompassed  In  today's  political 
struggles.  Today  "polities"  encompaasec 
Issue-s  of  life  and  death.  Justice  and  inequity, 
the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  affluence  and 
want.  Unless  the  university  Is  to  be  reduced 
to  mere  intellectual  needlework,  concern  for 
various  aspects  of  the  political  context  will 
characterize  almost  every  one  of  the  univer- 
sity's departments  and  units.  Moreover,  the 
university  Is  one  of  many  institutions  co- 
existing In  a  political  society.  As  such  It  must 
engage  In  certain  sorts  of  "political"  activi- 
ties to  secure  its  operating  reeourcea,  to 
assert  its  valid  prerogatives,  and  to  protect 
itseU  from  attack  and  unwarranted  aggres- 
sion. 

To  say  that  the  university  Is  inevitably  con- 
cerned with  "polttica"  in  its  intellectual  life 
and  In  its  Institutional  operation!  Is  to  say 
that  the  university  cannot  achieve  its  pur- 
poses separated  from  the  society  of  which  it 
Is  a  part.  It  Is  essential,  however,  that  there 
be  a  clear  conception  of  what  tbe  university's 
principal  purposes  are;  for  these  purposes 
ought  ultimately  to  determine  the  natiuv  of 


the  unlverslty*a  relations  to  politics.  Tbe 
argument  I  am  making  Is  based  on  the  prop- 
osition that  a  unlveralty's  principal  pur- 
poses are  the  discovery  and  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  and  the  transmission  of  Imowl- 
edge.  By  knowledge  I  do  not  mean  simply 
"facts."  The  discovery  of  knowledge  encom- 
passes the  Identification  and  analysU  of 
values,  for  example,  and  contributions  to 
aesthetic  sensibility.  The  transmlaslon  of 
knowledge  Includes  the  conununtcatlon  of 
professional  techniques.  J  eay  that  these  are 
the  principal  purposes  of  the  university,  not 
simply  because  this  has  been  a  traditional 
view  of  the  university's  functions,  but  be- 
cause they  are  increasingly  vital  to  this 
society  and  becaiise,  as  yet,  we  have  devised 
no  other  Inatltutlons  capable  of  performing 
any  substantial  part  of  the  university's  task. 
Any  institution  as  complex  as  a  university 
has  many  goals  and  activities.  I  do  not  assert 
that  a  university  can  or  should  be  concerned 
only  with  the  discovery  and  transmission  of 
itnowledge;  but  I  do  contend  that  the  univer- 
sity cannot  properly  undertake  functions  and 
conunltmenta  that  ot>struct  the  realization 
of  Its  principal  purposes. 

If  what  I  have  said  is  true  or  substantially 
true.  I  believe  It  follows  that  a  university 
must  not  be  converted  into  a  political  party 
or  action  group,  on  the  one  hand,  or  into  an 
agency  for  dispensing  welfare  services,  on  the 
other.  This  Is  not  because  political  action  is 
useless  or  necessarily  evil,  or  because  welfare 
is  to  be  scorned.  It  is,  rather,  because  these 
are  commitments  Incompatible  with  the  uni- 
versity: and  their  incompatlblltly  resides 
partially  in  the  fact  that  they  tend  to  destroy 
that  freedom  which  the  university  must  pos- 
sess to  realize  its  principal  purposes.  It  is 
no  fortuity  that  some  of  those  seeking  to 
"politicize"  the  unlveraity  also  frankly 
acknowledge  a  purpose  to  destroy  ft.  Tbe 
means  are  appropriate  to  the  end;  and  hence 
what  Is  at  issue  Is  the  survival  of  the 
university. 

"KUJTICDnKG"    rax   XTKTVKBaZTT 

Although  one  Is  aware  these  days  of  a 
widespread  belief  that  there  la  nothing  old 
under  the  sun,  there  is,  in  fact,  nothing  new 
about  efforts  to  '■politicize"  the  American 
university.  These  efforts  may  have  sources 
either  within  or  outxide  the  university.  The 
threat  of  external  political  Interference  with 
the  university  is  &  continuing  reality  in 
American  life.  There  are  always  sinister  fig- 
ures in  the  wings  eager  to  "politicize"  the 
campus  when  provided  opportunities  to  do 
so:  and  no  one  who  was  associated  with 
higher  education  during  the  Joseph  McCar- 
thy era  is  likely  to  discount  this  possibility 
or  its  dangers.  Despite  tbe  threat  of  "exter- 
nal politicizing."  a  structure  of  academic 
freedom  was  erected  in  this  country  which 
has  ordinarily  proved  sturdy  enough  to  re- 
sist the  worst  manifestations  of  external  po- 
litical harassment.  In  many  ways  this  la  a 
remarkable  achievement.  Inevitably,  vlevn 
will  be  expressed  on  the  campus  that  are  un- 
popular with  large  and  powerful  segments 
of  the  community.  This  circumstance  pro- 
duces grumbling  and  occasional  efforts  at 
retaliation  at  budget  time;  but  In  most  In- 
stances academic  dissent  has  been  tolerated 
and  the  freedom  of  the  campus  defended. 

Ho«r  can  the  phenomenon  of  academic 
freedom  be  explained?  One  cynical  response 
might  be  that  until  recently  the  tmlverslty 
has  not  been  regarded  as  important  or  dan- 
gerous enough  to  warrant  the  hostile  atten- 
tion of  powerful  political  forces.  This  scarce- 
ly squares  with  history,  however;  and.  in 
any  event,  It  Is  far  from  tbe  whole  truth.  It 
comes  closer  to  the  truth  to  say  that  aca- 
demic freedom  gained  public  support  be- 
cause of  a  widespread  belief  that  the  incon- 
veniences associated  with  the  expression  of 
views  thought  by  some  to  be  dangerous  and 
mistaken,  are  outweighed  by  advantages  de- 
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rived  rrom  tree  inquiry  on  tbe  campUB.  It 
should  be  ooted.  however,  that  this  tolerance 
la  foiuaded  on  the  aasumptlon  that  the  In- 
quiry protected  la.  in  fact.  free,  and  that 
Che  tmlveralty  la  not  simply  a  political  fac- 
Uon  espousing  objectives  and  employing 
means  repugnant  Co  persons  called  upon  to 
give  flnancial  and  moral  support  to  It.  The 
moat  effective  way  to  destroy  the  founda- 
tion* of  academic  freedom  is  to  persuade  the 
community  that  it  has  been  naive  In  accept- 
ing earlier  aasurancea  of  the  university  that 
objective  Inquiry,  while  difficult,  is  possible, 
and  that  great  social  gains  result  from  Its 
pursuu.  If  objectivity  and  dlaln teres tedneaa 
are  shams  and  charades,  and  If  the  uni- 
versity Is  converted  Into  an  instrumentality 
for  direct  political  action,  on  what  ground 
can  the  university  claim  immunity  from  po- 
UUcal  retaliation  to  which  all  other  political 
facUons  are  subject?  What  is  the  Intellectual 
and  moral  basis  for  resisting  external  poUtl- 
cal  Interference  or  control?  One  very  Im- 
portant rea.sun  for  repudiating  efforts  at  "in- 
ternal politicizing"  of  the  university  la  that 
they  hasten,  and  may  make  Inevitable,  the 
■•external  politicizing"  of  the  university. 

THB  TTaANNT  OF  POtJnCS 

There  are  other  considerations  less  fre- 
quently voiced.  "Great  minds  need  elbow 
room,"  wrote  Cardinal  Newman  over  a  cen- 
tury ago.  "And  so  Indeed  do  lesser  minds,  and 
all  minds."  And  later:  "If  we  reason,  we  must 
submit  to  the  conditions  of  reason.  We  can- 
not use  It  by  halves."  There  Is  surely  grave 
cause  to  assert  that  the  conditions  of  rea- 
son are  being  widely  disregarded  on  the 
campuses  today.  The  problem  goes  beyond 
the  fact  that  contentions  and  disorder  dis- 
tract, and  sometimes  physically  prevent, 
thought,  research,  and  teaching.  This  has 
occurred,  and  gives  rise  to  the  genuine  pos- 
sibility that  in  the  years  ahead  much  of  the 
serious  thought  of  the  nation  may  be  pur- 
sued m  Institutions  other  than  universities. 
Direct  Interference  and  distraction  arc  only 
part  of  the  problem,  however.  A  climate  per- 
vades the  campuses  which  seriously  restrlcu 
that  freedom  and  scope  for  minds  that  New- 
man Identified  as  essential. 

In  times  like  these  it  is  not  easy  to  write 
critically  of  political  commitment  The  po- 
litical furtw  that  has  overtaken  the  campuses 
and  our  entire  society  rertects  umtolved  prob- 
lems that  ore  real  and  almost  overwhelming. 
Some  encompass  threats  to  our  very  survival. 
There  are  few  responsible  members  of  to- 
day's society  who  either  can  or  wish  to  In- 
sulate themselves  from  these  issues,  and 
few  would  be  disposed  to  deny  either  the 
propriety  ac  the  urgent  necessity  of  direct 
political  action  to  cure  or  ameliorate  our 
social  llU.  The  very  importance  of  many  of 
the  issuee  that  are  contested  in  modem  poli- 
tics, however,  is  a  source  of  peril:  and  the 
peril  la  particularly  acute  for  the  universities. 
The  obvious  Importance  of  politics  is  in 
danger  of  paralyzing  our  critical  capacities, 
and  there  have  been  few  periods  in  which 
It  has  been  more  vital  that  these  capacities 
be  kept   intact  and   functioning. 

Recognizing  the  necessity  of  political  ac- 
tion and  political  participation  by  respon- 
sible Individuals  should  not  cause  us  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  (the  practice  of  politics, 
even  In  behalf  of  liberal  causes,  la  often  Il- 
liberal and  Inhumane.  Recent  manlfesta- 
tlona  of  political  commitment  on  the 
campuses  abundantly  Illustrate  the  point. 
Too  often  politics,  both  on  and  off  the  cam- 
pus, seeks  the  capture  of  minds,  not  their 
liberation.  Its  methods  are  those  of  over- 
stmpUflcatlon.  sloganeering,  mindless  chant- 
ing, derision,  and  conscious  distortion.  Its 
appeal  is  essentially  an tl -Intellectual  and 
anti-rational.  J  it  seeks  first  to  stimulate. 
then  to  recruit,  basic  human  emotions — 
pride,  envy,  anger,  fear,  and  ultimately  ter- 
ror. Its  tendency  Is  imperialistic  In  that  It 


attempts  to  dominate  all  things  human,  In- 
cluding the  aesthetic  and  the  Intellectual. 
Fortunately  for  those  who  retain  hopes  for 
a  liberal  and  democratic  society,  the  objec- 
tives of  political  action  can  be  achieved  and 
the  worse  extremes  of  political  practice  con- 
tained. If  our  understanding  is  clear  and  our 
will  l5  strong.  The  university  has  a  part  to 
play  in  achieving  this  objective,  but  It  must 
be  a  part  consistent  with  lu  nature.  The 
methods  of  politics  are  not  the  methods  of 
free  Inquiry:  and  It  Is  free  Inquiry  for  which 
the  university  stands.  Efforts  to  impose  the 
methods  of  political  action  on  the  university, 
therefore,  threaten  Its  fundamental  charac- 
ter. None  of  the  university's  contributions  to 
the  political  life  of  the  nation  is  more  im- 
portant than  lu  role  as  a  critic  of  politics. 
Politics  tends  to  excess;  and  this  tendency  Is 
especially  strong  when,  in  times  like  these, 
political  movements  arise  supported  by  ad- 
herents Indisposed  to  question  the  virtue  of 
their  cause  or  the  truth  of  their  perceptions. 
Performance  of  this  Important  critical  func- 
tion by  the  university  presupposes  not  only 
that  the  university  Is  free  from  overt  coer- 
cion, but  also  free  of  binding  commitments 
that  limit  the  play  of  skeptical  IntelUgence. 
I  regret  to  say  that,  In  my  Judgment,  there 
has  been  a  net  loss  of  lllwrty  on  the  cam- 
puses, a  constriction  of  the  elbow-room  for 
minds,  In  the  years  since  the  second  world 
war.  More  courage  is  now  required  than  for- 
merly to  raise  certain  questions  publicly, 
or  to  pursue  certain  lines  of  inquiry.  Promi- 
nent figures  are  effectively  denied  forums  In 
the  universities  by  threats  of  Insult,  disor- 
der, or  worse;  and  this  in  Instltution-s  which 
fought  hard  and  costly  battles  to  establish 
the  principle  that  the  university  Is  a  place 
where  all  views,  however  uncongenial  to  the 
larger  community,  must  be  given  opportuni- 
ties for  free  expression.  Other  less  obvious 
losses  of  freedom  are  also  the  product  of  po- 
litical contention  and  political  commitment. 
Hamlet  concluded  that  "conscience  does 
make  cowards  of  us  all;"  but  commitment 
can  also  mate  men  timorous.  With  increasing 
frequency  in  recent  years  persons  on  the 
campus  have  been  deterred  from  speaking 
plainly  about  disturbing  and  important  mat- 
ters for  fear  that  what  they  say  will  be  put 
to  improper  political  uses  by  persons  they  re- 
gard as  political  opponents.  The  result  has 
been  silence  when  speech  was  needed,  a  de- 
cline In  Iruth-telling  by  the  universities,  and 
a  loss  In  the  quality  of  freedom  on  the  cam- 
puses. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  In  these  comments 
simply  to  mourn  the  lose  of  a  golden  age  on 
the  campus.  In  one  of  the  novels  of  E.  M. 
Forster  a  character  Is  made  to  say :  "Tou  use 
the  Intellect,  but  you  no  longer  care  about 
It.  That  I  call  stupidity."  Perhsps  this  is  the 
malaise  that  constitutes  the  heart  of  the 
crisis  confronting  the  American  unlverslty. 
It  U  not  a  new  illness,  however:  it  did  not 
suddenly  reveal  itself  in  the  decade  Just 
post.  While  the  origins  of  the  problem  could 
prot»ably  be  traced  to  a  much  earlier  time.  I 
am  Inclined  to  agree  with  those  who  regard 
World  War  n  as  the  source  of  much  of  our 
difficulty.  It  was  In  those  yeare  that  the 
universities  demonstrated  their  enormous 
utility  as  creators  of  military  weapons  and 
as  contributors  to  Industrial  production. 
The  university  thus  acquired  prestige,  not 
primarily  as  a  place  where  intellect  Is  culti- 
vated and  honored,  but  as  an  Invaluable 
utilitarian  instrumentality.  One  might  find 
much  to  applaud  In  the  denunciations  of 
campus  reformers  who  protest  the  uses  to 
which  our  society  has  put  the  university 
during  the  past  generation,  were  it  not  so 
apparent  that  these  critics  reveal  the  same 
stupidity  that  Porster  perceived  and  which 
has  been  revealed  by  others  m  pnutlce.  The 
critics'  complaint,  as  I  understand  It.  la  not 
that  the  university  has  failed  to  display  a 
sufficient  concern  for  the  Intellect,  or  that 


we  are  guilty  of  attempting  to  "use  reason 
by  halves".  Rather,  the  position  reaffirms  in 
even  stronger  terms  a  view  of  the  university 
as  an  Instrumentality  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic power,  and  objects  only  that,  at  pres- 
ent. It  serves  as  handmaiden  to  the  wrong 
masters.  It  seems  apparent  that  IT  this  dan- 
gerous and  perhaps  fatal  stupidity  Is  to  be 
escaped,  the  premise  must  be  rejected. 

I  hope  I  do  not  imderestimate  the  practi- 
cal dlfHcultles  encountered  In  making  this 
escape.  One  of  these  relates  to  Identifying 
the  distinction  between  political  commit- 
ments of  students  and  faculty  members  when 
acting  In  their  personal  capacltlee  (which 
must  at  all  coets  be  respected)  and  the  ob- 
ligations of  those  same  persons  acting  as  and 
for  the  umverslty.  The  line  U  not  easy  to 
draw,  and  at  times  the  distincuona  may  ap- 
pear narrow  and  even  metaphysical.  For  all 
who  have  a  stake  In  the  future  of  the  uni- 
versity (and  this  excludes  few  in  our  so- 
ciety). It  Is  of  the  highest  Importance,  how- 
ever, that  thU  line  be  consclenUousIy  drawn 
and  strongly  maintained. 


SOMETHING  TO  CONSERVE 
Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  one  of  the  wisest  movements  IhUj 
country  ever  undertook  was  to  set  aside 
areas  of  unusual  beauty  or  interest  for 
public  use.  The  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, of  course,  enjoys  plentiful  beauty  and 
we  have  done  well  to  preserve  it  In  our 
system  of  national  parks,  recreational 
areas,  monuments,  and  fore.sts,  and  to 
preserve  with  it  the  beauty  of  wildlife. 
In  little  more  than  a  year  we  will  mark 
the  centennial  of  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  the  first  such  park  established 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  in  Wyoming.  Mr.  President,  are 
particularly  close  to  the  national  park 
system  because  of  Yellowstone  and  the 
nearby  Grand  Teton  National  Park.  We 
are  aware  that  droves  of  visitors  are  en- 
tering the  national  parks  each  year,  and 
increasing  In  numbers  each  year  as  well. 
That  is  why,  for  instance.  I  have  pro- 
posed legislation  to  create  in  Wyoming 
a  third  national  recreational  area  In 
the  Bridger  National  Forest,  in  order  bo 
provide  proper  facilities  for  the  ever- 
inccaslng  numbers  of  Amerlcema  and 
foreign  visitors  who  want  to  enjoy  the 
more  primitive  beauties  of  nature.  Sun- 
day. Reporter  Hal  Willard,  writing  In 
the  Washington  Post,  chronicled  a  jour- 
ney to  eight  national  parks,  six  monu- 
ments, two  historic  sites,  two  memorials, 
and  one  registered  landmark.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  his  observations  that,  not 
only  the  ranges  but  the  visitors  are,  for 
the  most  part,  disposed  toward  protec- 
tion of  the  parks  and  their  environ- 
ment. With  Mr.  Wtllard.  I  would  like  to 
see  more  areas  opened  up  by  the  provi- 
sion of  adequate  facilities  to  take  care  of 
visitors.  Of  course,  we  are  taking  those 
steps  today  with  the  creation  of  new 
recreational  areas,  such  as  the  one  I 
have  proposed  in  the  Bridger  National 
Forest.  But.  lest  there  be  an  Impression 
I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  all  the 
reporter's  observations,  let  me  say  that  I 
do  not  favor  the  encroachment  of  "civil- 
ization" into  our  wilderness  areas,  which 
he  also  suggests.  The  wilderness,  too.  is 
part  of  our  heritage  that  must  be  pre- 
served. That  point  aside,  Mr.  President, 
I  would  commend  Mr.  WUlard's  observa- 
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tions  about  our  national  parks  system  ajs 
worthwhile  and  ask  that  unanimous  con- 
sent they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

SOHR-HXVG  To  CONSERVKS    CLEAN  pARKS,  AM} 

RAifcnts  Who  Cabs 

(By  Hal  WUlard) 
It  took  us  a  long  time  to  put  a  mountain 
goat  in  our  bag.  Tou  have  to  travel  high 
and  look  sharp  and  quick  to  see  one  because 
they  are  among  the  rarest  and  most  elusive 
wild  creatures  In  America.  They  Inhabit  the 
mort  Inaccessible  areas  of  the  country:  the 
tops  of  mountains. 

So  perhaps  you  taxpaysrs  will  excuse  me 
for  tromplng  on  your  grass  In  my  eagerness 
to  keep  my  binoculars  on  four  mountain 
goats  cavorting  atop  a  peak  at  the  Continen- 
tal Divide,  in  Logan  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains In  Olacler  National  Park,  Mont. 

We  had  emerged  from  the  visitors'  cen- 
ter in  the  Pass  and  started  across  a  large 
meadow,  following  asphalt  walkways  to  the 
area  from  which  we  had  been  told  we  might 
be  able  to  spot  the  goats.  And  there  they 
were,  grazing  on  greenery  surrounding 
patches  of  snow. 

They  were  far  away  and  high  and  dlfB- 
eult  to  see  even  with  binoculars.  So  I  moved 
off  the  walkway  a  few  feet  to  lean  against 
a  boulder  to  steady  myself  as  I  held  the 
binoculars  up. 

"Sir."  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  "you  are 
doing  something  highly  detrimental  to  this 
park  and  the  ecology  of  the  area.  You 
must  not  do  that." 

I  wonder  what  some  poor  dolt  Is  doing, 
I  thought,  but  was  reluctant  to  turn  arotmd 
and  look  for  fear  of  losing  the  goats. 

"I'm  sorry,  sir,  but  youll  have  to  return 
to  the  walkway,"  The  voice  was  more  In- 
sistent this  time,  and  closer.  I  turned  and 
discovered  the  speaker  was  a  park  ranger,  and 
the  dolt  was  me. 

"What's  the  matter"  X  aaked  as  X  acurried 
back  to  the  asphalt. 

"Look  where  you  were  standing  and  where 
you  had  to  walk  to  get  there  and  back  here." 
he  said  with  considerable  feeling. 

I  looked  and  what  I  saw  was  grass,  acres 
of  It  In  all  directions,  and  a  bare  patch  about 
a  foot  square  In  front  of  the  boulder.  I 
looked  back  at  the  ranger  in  disbelief  that 
he  could  be  worried  about  this  bit  of  grass 
on   a   vast   meadow. 

"If  everybody  (and  he  swept  his  arm 
around  at  the  doeens  of  people  moving  up 
and  down  the  wide  walkways)  did  what  you 
have  Just  done  we  soon  would  have  no  grass 
here  at  all,"  be  said. 

"Okay."  1  said.  'Tm  sorry.  I  won't  do  It 
again." 

As  the  ranger  moved  off  to  look  for  more 
culprlu.  I  said  to  my  wife:  "That  guy's  a  nut. 
He's  let  this  ecology  thing  go  to  his  head." 

"No,"  she  said,  "he's  Just  protecting  the 
park."  She  was  right. 

This  story  illustrates  the  fact  that  National 
Park  rangers  really  care  about  National 
Parks.  The  parks  show  It.  The  people  who 
use  the  parka  get  the  Idea  almost  Immedi- 
ately and  aoon  are  as  protective  as  the 
rangers. 

I  say  this  after  visiting  eight  national 
parks,  six  national  monumenu,  two  national 
historic  sites,  two  national  memorials  and 
one  registered  natural  landmark — all  run 
by  the  Park  Service — In  the  course  of  an 
11,000-mlle  tour  of  the  Northwest  by  pickup 
truck/camper. 

We  had  thought  trash  would  be  a  problem 
In  the  parks,  what  with  mUUons  of  people 
traipsing  through,  but  we  quit  worrying 
about  It  after  carefiUly  studymg  every  inch 


we  oould  see  of  Rooky  Mountain  National 
Park  (the  first  National  Park  on  our  trip) 
tor  most  of  two  days  and  spottmg  only  one 
Item,  a  beer  can  bobbing  in  a  mountain 
stream. 

That  was  the  pattern  for  the  other  park 
areas.  Well,  we  did  see  some  candy  wrappers 
and  other  waste  paper  blowing  about  near 
Old  Faithful  In  YeUowstone  National  Park, 
but  two  park  employees  were  chasing  after 
the  trash  with  spiked  sticks. 

The  National  Forests  were  much  the  same 
as  to  cleanliness  and  the  attitude  of  rangers 
and  tourists  toward  natural  resource^.  At  the 
ranger  station  in  the  Salmon  National  For- 
est in  Idskho,  Just  south  of  the  border  vrlth 
Montana,  a  ranger  suddenly  broke  off  giving 
information  to  tourists  and  hurried  outdoors 
to  prevent  three  young  men  from  carrying 
away  armloads  of  large  rocks  gathered  from 
the  edge  of  the  woods,  for  whatever  purpose. 
"You  can't  take  those  rocks."  the  ranger 
said.  "They  help  prevent  erosion  along  that 
bank  there."  and  he  pointed  to  where  the 
forest's  edge  dipped  down  to  the  highway. 

The  universal  concern  of  rangers  about 
keeping  the  areas  under  their  charge  free  of 
trash  and  in  their  pristine  state  to  the  extent 
possible  is.  of  course,  magnified  by  the  tre- 
mendous Increase  in  the  numbers  of  people 
trooping  through  the  parks,  forests,  monu- 
ments, etc. 

While  the  people  increase,  the  sizes  of  the 
parks  stay  the  same,  although  every  once  In 
a  while  a  new  park  Is  added  to  the  nation- 
wide system.  The  latest  Is  North  Cascades 
National  Park  In  Washington  state,  north  of 
Seattle  near  the  Canadian  border. 

The  droves  of  visitors  have  caused  the 
National  Park  Service  to  consider  closing 
some  parks  to  automobile  trafflc  and  requir- 
ing tourists  to  either  ride  shuttle  buses 
through  the  park,  or  walk  or  ride  horseback 
in.  As  an  experiment,  a  portion  of  heavily 
used  Yosemlte  Valley  In  Yosemlte  National 
Park.  California,  has  t>een  closed  to  cars. 

From  my  observation,  there  is  no  question 
that  there  are  large  numbers  of  people  bat- 
Ung  about  in  the  parks,  but  the  crowds  are 
not  excessive  or  depressing  or  oppressive — 
and  we  made  our  tour  in  July  and  August. 
at  the  height  of  what  was  regarded  as  the 
most  crowded  season  in  history. 

The  National  Parks  recorded  157  million 
visits  In  1969.  The  estimate  for  Oacal  1971  la 
186  mUUon. 

Ending  our  trip,  we  felt  that  the  millions 
of  park  users  should  be  congratulated  for 
their  neatrifcss,  their  courtesy  to  each  other 
and  the  care  with  which  they  treated  the 
parks — and  for  their  willingness  to  follow 
Instructions  of  the  rangers. 

I  would  like  to  admit  here  that  before  I 
left  on  the  trip  I  expected  to  write  afterwards 
about  the  population  explosion,  man's  de- 
struction of  nature  and  Inhiunanlty  to  him- 
self In  the  National  Parks  The  facts  did  not 
bear  out  the  preconception  and  did  not 
support  the  scare-stories  I  had  read.  Yoeemlte 
Valley,  for  example,  certainly  was  Jammed, 
but  the  Valley  area  is  about  six-tenths  of 
t  percent  of  the  park's  total  area.  Most  of 
the  rest  of  the  park  was  Uke  Wall  Street 
on  Simday  afternoon ;  deserted. 

Why  not  open  a  little  more  of  Yosemlte 
to  the  public?  It  wouldn't  have  to  be  made 
as  fancy  as  the  Valley,  but  enough  facilities 
could  be  put  In  to  enable  more  people  to 
more  conveniently  see  one  of  the  great  scenic 
wonders  of  the  world. 

The  same  goes  for  the  rest  of  the  parks, 
specifically  Including  Yellowstone,  which  is 
so  big  It  took  us  about  214  days  Just  to  drive 
around  In  It.  stopping  only  briefly  to  examine 
various  natural  wonders.  But  the  actual  area 
to  which  the  public  has  easy  acceas  Is  but 
a  fraction  of  the  total.  Yellowstone  Is  almost 
as  big  as  Rhode  Island  and  Delaware  com- 
bined. 


In  addition  to  the  National  Parks,  we  have 
vast  sections  officially  set  aside  as  forest  and 
wilderness  areas,  with  limited  access.  Why 
not  provide  a  few  facilities  to  make  parts 
of  these  areas  possible  to  visit  without  the 
visitor  having  to  be  a  latter-day  Kit  Carson? 
Just  to  give  you  Easterners  a  little  idea 
about  the  vastness  of  the  open  spaces  out 
west,  Montana  has  147.138  square  miles  of 
territory  and  Prince  Qeoges  County,  Mary- 
land, has  496  square  miles.  Both  have  about 
the  same  population:  around  700,000. 

And  there  still  are  quite  a  few  areas  of 
Prince  Georges  County  where  you  can  wan- 
der around  for  a  considerable  time  without 
seeing  anyone. 

"Easy  access"  to  parks  and  wild  areas 
doesn't  have  to  mean  roads.  The  Department 
of  Interior's  publication  "Park  Road  Stand- 
ards" points  out  that  research  Is  being  done 
Into  the  possibilities  of  using  tramways, 
monorails,  raU  conveyor  systems,  buses  heli- 
copters and  hydrofoils. 

My  only  lament  about  our  park  experience 
was  that  there  weren't  enough  rangers.  They 
cau  be  so  helpful  to  the  visiting  public,  but 
there  are  so  few  of  them.  The  parks,  without 
exception,  were  noticeably  understaffed.  By 
"noticeably,"  I  mean  we  hardly  ever  saw  a 
ranger. 

YeUowstone.  for  example,  has  hundreds 
of  dangerous  gc>^ers  and  other  thermal  mar- 
vels. Most  of  them  are  marked  with  signs 
warning  people  to  stay  on  the  walkways,  but 
the  signs  are  small  and  unobtrusive  and 
there  were  no  rangers  anywhere  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  geysers  we  saw. 

A  9-year-old  boy  fell  in  one  last  summer 
and  was  scalded  so  badly  he  died  a  few 
days  later. 

While  we  and  several  score  other  persons 
were  .sitting  on  the  benches  aafelv  out  of 
range  waiung  for  Old  Faithful  to  spout  off. 
two  middle-aged  women  wearing  high  heels 
approached  the  steaming  geyser,  apparently 
Intent  upon  peering  Into  It.  They  finally 
turned  back  after  many  of  us  whistled  and 
yelled  at  them  that  the  gevser  was  due  to 
blow  any  minute,  (Old  Faithful  Isnt  pre- 
cise. The  periods  between  blows  vary  by 
several   minutes.) 

We  watched  many  young  and  middle- 
aged  people  stop  along  the  roads  to  feed  the 
famous  black  bears,  which  are  notoriously 
unpredictable,  and  get  out  of  their  cars  to 
photograph  them.  We  saw  people  walk  across 
large  open  fields  to  take  pictures  of  bull 
moose  and  bull  elk  grazing. 

We  didn't  see  anyone  killed  or  Injured 
and  1  can't  figure  out  why. 

The  Park  Service  Issued  warnings  throu^ 
a  few  signs  and  In  brochures,  but  there  were 
no  rangers  present  at  any  of  the  above  inci- 
dents and  I  saw  none  patrolling  the  park. 

Other  dangers  include  no  railings  or  even 
warning  signs  around  the  rims  of  precipitous 
canyons.  You  can't  buUd  a  railing  around 
a  whole  canyon,  but  one  could  be  placed 
along  the  edges  where  pec^le  go  to  gawk, 
near  parking  lots. 

Another  falling  at  Yellowstone  and  Ola- 
cler, for  example,  was  the  lack  of  rangers  to 
check  people  In  and  out  of  campgrounds. 
The  only  way  to  find  empty  sites  was  to 
drive  through  and  look  over  the  entire  camp- 
grounds. At  YoMmlte.  rangers  checked  peo- 
ple in  and  out  of  sites  on  a  master  chart. 

To  pay  for  our  campsite  in  Yellowstone, 
it  was  necessary  to  find  the  right  ranger 
at  the  right  time  of  day.  and  I  faUed  m  three 
attempts  during  two  days.  I  finally  gave  up 
and  left   owing  Uncle   Sam  M. 

The  rangers  who  were  on  duty  were  mag- 
nificent, everywhere — particularly  the  ranger- 
Doturollsts  and  ranger-hlstorlans.  They  are 
genuinely  dedicated  to  helping  visitors  gain 
as  much  from  the  park  experience  as  pos- 
sible. 
But  where  was  the  ranger-money  collector? 
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THE  LEGAL  SERVICES  PROGRAM 
OP  OEO 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the  legal 
services  program  of  OEO  must  contliiue 
to  serve  the  Nation  by  reinforcing  con- 
fidence In  the  administration  of  Justice. 
Efforts  tovard  weakening  the  program 
most  be  rejected.  In  this  regard.  I  am  op- 
posed to  title  V,  section  546.  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  bill.  H.R.  17850.  which 
prohibits  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
money  "to  nullify,  challenge,  or  clrcum- 


glven  the  status  of  one  of  1 1  OEO  offices 
whose  chief  reports  directly  to  the  Di- 
rector. The  head  of  legal  services  was 
made  an  Associate  Director  of  the 
Agency. 

During  Mr.  Rumsfeld's  term  of  office, 
the  budget  for  legal  services  was  In- 
creased by  one-third:  the  legal  services 
staff  was  dout>led  and  the  number  of 
lawyers  In  the  fleld  Increased  to  nearly 
2.000.  The  program's  caseload  was 
doubled  from  810,000  in  1969  to  1.2  mll- 


artlcle  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  De- 
cember 3,  said  he  hoped  "that  It  would 
be  feasible"  to  land  a  division  in  North 
Vietnam  to  rescue  prisoners  of  war.  He 
said  that  from  a  "personal  point  of 
view — I  definitely  would  recommend 
more  such  raids." 

The  effect  of  this  provision  Is  broader 
than  the  Tonkin  Gulf  Resolution.  It 
would  permit  the  President  to  do  what- 
ever he  wants  to  do  In  Cambodia,  Laos, 
Thailand,  or  North  Vietnam,  as  long  as' 


Act.' 

The  effect  of  such  language  is  far 
reaching  and  quite  obvious :  It  limits  the 
scope  and  impact  of  the  OEO  legal  serv- 
ices program.  It  creates  a  sort  of  second- 
class  citizenship  for  those  who  are  un- 
able to  have  easy  access  to  the  courts  for 
redress  of  their  governmental  grievances 
whUe  limiting  this  right  to  the  privilege 
of  the  rich. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  time  when  we  are 
encouraging  the  use  of  peaceful  and  in- 
stitutional means  of  expressing  the  anger 
and  discontent  of  our  citizens  this  pro- 
vLslon  would  do  a  great  disservice  to  that 
objective. 

The  following  organizations  of  the 
legal  community  have  voiced  opposition 
to  this  provision :  The  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, the  National  Bar  Association, 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  As- 
sociation, and  the  ABA  Standing  Com- 
mittee on  Legal  and  Indigent  Defendants. 

Just  as  Important  has  been  the  oppo- 
sition voiced  by  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  through  Its  Director,  Don- 
ald Rumsfeld.  With  the  same  vigor  in 
which  he  successfully  opposed  the  plan 
to  permit  State  Governors  to  veto  legal 
service  programs,  Donald  Rumsfeld  has 
fought  this  provision.  I  support  Mr. 
Rumsfeld  and  thank  him  for  his  leader- 
ship. 

On  December  3.  Director  Rumsfeld 
said  the  following: 

Lcgu  ServlcM  lawyin  bav*  pcrfonned  a 
vftlu&ble  service  In  seeking  to  correct  Inequi- 
ties In  the  welfare  system  In  this  country  by 
subjecting  weUare  laws  to  the  scrutiny  of  the 
courts.  For  the  first  time,  poor  people  have 
had  access  to  the  Judicial  system  tor  the  re- 
dreaa  of  grievances.  For  the  first  time,  those 
who  make  and  those  who  administer  our  wel- 
fare Uwa  have  been  held  accountable  In 
courts  of  law. 

In  challenging  the  residency  requirement 
and  man-ln-tbe-house  provisions,  Legal 
Services  attorneys  were  corrylng  out  their 
responslbUltm  to  their  cUenta  In  accordance 
with  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  the 
Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  legal  profession.  The 
fact  that  they  wn-e  successful  Is  a  testimony 
to  their  professional  competence  and  to  the 
flaws  In  the  present  welfare  system. 

If  enacted,  the  Finance  Committee  lan- 
gttaga  would  seriously  restrict  the  abUlty  of 
Legal  services  attorneys  to  provide  effective 
representation  for  their  cllenu,  limit  the  ac- 
cess of  the  poor  to  the  Judicial  system,  and 
set  an  unwise  precedent  by  eliminating  the 
likelihood  that  poor  citizens  could  subject 
congresalonal  and  administrative  deetalons  to 
review  In  the  cotuxs. 
I  urge  the  Senate  to  reject  this  action. 

The  contribution  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld  to 
the  legal  services  program  Is  not  limited 
to  this,  m  the  18  months  as  OEO  Direc- 
tor, he  has  presided  over  an  imprece- 
dented  expansion  in  the  size  and  opera- 
tions of  the  program.  Legal  services  was 


year.  Management  Improvements  are 
reflected  in  the  fact  that  the  caseload 
has  been  doubled  while  the  budget  has 
Increased  by  only  one-third. 

This  record  is  convincing  evidence 
that  President  Nixon  has  made  a  wise 
choice  for  a  White  House  counselor  in 
Donald  Rumsfeld.  He  will  continue  to 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion In  the  discharge  of  his  new  responsi- 
bilities. 


vent  any  provision  of  the  Social  Seourl^     '^°°  <'^^^  projected  for  the  current  fiscal     he  uses  the  guise  of  expediting  with- 

*-"•  ""-'     "—-"•-"—    ' —     drawal  of  American  troops  or  freeing 

American  prisoners  of  war.  both  of  which 
are  subject  to  conjecture.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  the  Cambodian  incursion  of 
last  May  was  Justified  as  a  means  of  ex- 
pediting the  withdrawal  of  troops  from 
Vietnam  and  of  saving  lives.  The  fact 
that  several  hundred  American  boys  lost 
their  lives  in  the  operation  and  that  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rogers  now  reports  "zero 
progress"  toward  a  negotiated  settlement 
seems  all  too  easily  forgotten. 

It  wlU  be  recalled  that  in  announcing 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  on  April  30 
1970,  President  Nixon  said : 

We  take  this  action  not  for  the  purpose  of 
expanding  the  war  Into  Cambodia,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  ending  the  war  In  Vietnam 
and  winning  the  Just  peace  we  all  daelre. 

The  action  did  expand  the  war  Into 
Cambodia.  Indeed,  that  little  country  Is 
in  a  horrible  plight.  I.istead  of  "winning 
the  Just  peace  we  all  desire."  almost  8 
months  later  we  have  the  doleful  "zero 
progress"  report  of  our  Secretary  of 
State. 

On  that  evening  of  last  April  SO.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  also  said: 


NO  BLANK  CHECK 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  rejec- 
tion of  the  language  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  Appropriations  Conference 
Report  which  provides  a  blank  approval 
of  whatever  action  the  President  might 
deem  advLsable  in  Southeast  Asia.  This 
language  must  be  examined  in  the  light 
of  what  has  happened  in  Southeast  Asia 
in  the  last  16  years  and  In  the  light  of 
the  last  6  months  and  the  current  uncer- 
tainity  of  future  policy  and  action.  It 
should  be  examined  in  the  light  of  how 
it  might  possibly  be  interpreted  in  the 
future  under  circumstances  that  cannot 
now  be  predicted. 

Our  policy  announcements  and  our 
legislative  action  must  be  credible  to  our 
own  people  and  to  the  world. 

The  Senate  bill,  on  the  commendable 
Initiative  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations of  the  Senate,  stated  that  funds 
appropriated  were  not  to  be  used  to  sup- 
port Vietnamese  or  free  world  forces  in 
actlotis  to  provide  military  support  or  as- 
sistance to  Cambodia  or  Laos. 

The  conference  committee,  however, 
added  a  proviso  readmg  as  follows: 

Provided  that  nothing  contained  In  this 
Section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  support 
of  free  world  or  local  forces  In  actions  de- 
signed "to  promote  the  safe  and  orderly  with- 
drawal or  disengagement  of  U3.  foroea  from 
Southeast  Asia  or  to  aid  in  the  releaae  of 
Americana  held  as  prisoners  of  war. 

This  proviso  has  the  effect  of  author- 
izing the  President  to  take  such  action 
as  he  thinks  necessary  to  aid  in  the  re- 
lease of  American  prisoners  of  war  and 
to  use  American  forces  to  Invade  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos  if  he  thinks  that  necessary 
to  promote  the  withdrawal  of  American 
forces  from  Southeast  Asia. 

This  is  a  case  in  which  the  proviso 
negates  the  stated  policy  to  prevent 
American  involvement  militarily  in  Cam- 
bodia or  Laos.  Furthermore,  it  is  an  open 
ended  authorization  to  the  President  to 
invade  those  countries  or,  for  that  mat- 
ter. North  Vietnam  itself. 

It  is  a  predated  grant  of  authority  for 
invasion  of  North  Vietnam.  Indeed.  Gen- 
eral Manor,  who  was  in  overall  command 
of  the  Son  Tay  effort  to  liberate  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war,  according  to  an 


A  majority  of  the  American  people  want 
to  end  this  war  rather  than  to  have  It  drag 
on  Interminably.  The  action  I  have  uken 
tcnlght  win  serve  that  purpose. 

One  has  but  to  look  at  the  record  of 
many  mistaken  Judgments  to  realize  the 
tragic  record  of  vagaries  in  policy,  "pur- 
pose" and  action  in  this  mistaken  war. 

"We  seek  no  wider  war, "  former  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  repeatedly  said  as 
he  repeatedly  escalated  the  war. 

President  Nixon  was  elected  on  a  prom- 
ise to  end  the  war.  We  waited  for  him 
to  announce  or  Implement  a  program  to 
end  the  war. 

It  was  not  until  May  14.  1969.  Uhat  the 
new  President  made  a  public  statement 
about  his  plan  to  our  people.  Though 
long  delayed,  it  was  a  hopeful  speech. 

I  applauded  this  speech  and  took  heart 
from  It.  not  only  because  the  President 
ruled  out  a  'purely  military  solution  on 
the  battlefield" — which  seemed  to  me 
to  leave  a  peaceful  settlement  or  com- 
Dromise  as  the  only  viable  alternative — 
but  also  because  in  his  plans  for  a  settle- 
ment he  advanced  a  number  of  steps 
which  I  had  long  advocated :  first,  crea- 
tion of  an  international  body  agreeable 
to  both  sides  to  supervise  troop  with- 
drawals and  ceasefires;  second,  all 
parties  would  agree  to  observe  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1984  regarding  South 
Vietnam  and  Cambodia,  and  the  Laos 
accords  of  1962,  third,  mutual  with- 
drawal of  non-South  Vietnamese  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  and  free  choice  for 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam.  In  support 
of  this  latter  point  the  President  con- 
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demned.  in  three  different  places  In  his 
speech,  "a  one-sided  withdrawal" — a 
fact  of  considerable  Importance  which  I 
shall  take  up  later.  And  he  went  on  to 
say: 

Almost  without  exception  the  leaders  of 
non-Communl5t  Asia  have  told  roe  that  they 
would  consider  a  one-sided  American  with- 
drawal from  Vietnam  to  be  a  threat  to  the. 
security  of  their  own   nations. 

He  did  not  rule  out  a  coalition  govern- 
ment. It  had  been  my  view  for  a  long 
while  that  a  compromise  govenmient 
and  neutrality  status  for  the  former 
French  colonies  was  the  most  feasible 
form  of  settlement  In  consonance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Geneva  accords.  In  fact, 
the  President  said: 

We  have  no  objection  to  reunification.  If 
that  turns  out  to  be  what  the  people  of 
North  Vietnam  and  the  people  of  South  Viet- 
nam want;  we  ask  only  that  the  dsclalon 
refiect  the  free  choice  of  the  people  con- 
cerned. 

It  was  my  view  of  the  speech  that  the 
President  had  decided  to  use  the  man- 
date of  his  election,  as  Elsenhower  had 
with  the  Korean  war.  to  extricate  the 
United  States  from  Vietnam  as  quickly 
as  he  could.  For  this  decision.  I  con- 
gratulated him  and  wished  him  the 
greatest  good  f  ortime  in  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  I  knew  for  a  fact 
that  this  benign  interpretation  of  the 
speech  was  encouraged  by  Dr.  Henry 
Kissinger.  National  Security  Affairs  As- 
sistant to  President  Nixon,  In  a  number 
of  remarks  and  In  telephone  calls  he 
made  to  several  Senators  on  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Secretary  of  State  Rogers  was  sent  to 
Sedgon  at  the  time  of  the  speech  to  pla- 
cate the  generals  there  who.  unless  they 
had  changed  their  views — and  there  had 
been  no  indication  of  thLi — could  be  ex- 
pected to  be  against  many  of  President 
Nixon's  proposals;  Just  as  all  along  they 
had  opposed  any  genuine  Vietnamese 
peace  or  any  South  Vietnamese  Govern- 
ment but  their  own.  Apparently  Secre- 
tary Rogers  was  not  very  successful,  for 
President  Nguyen  Van  Thieu  immedi- 
ately demanded  the  meeting  with  Pres- 
ident Nixon  which  was  held  3  weeks  later 
In  June  at  Midway  Island. 

Inmiedlately  before  the  Midway  sum- 
mit meeting.  Thleu  had  been  making 
obvious  efforts  to  forestall  any  prospects 
of  a  political  settlement  which  would  not 
guarantee  the  continuation  in  power  of 
his  Junta.  He  went  to  South  Korea,  to 
Formosa,  and  to  the  Philippines  solicit- 
ing allies  and  loudly  exhorting  them  not 
to  abandon  him  as  he  sought  to  box  Pres- 
ident Nixon  mto  abandoning  his  peace 
plan.  Cacophonous  screams  of  anger 
emanated  from  all  these  capitals  against 
any  move  to  "ai>pease"  the  Communists. 
And  the  self -decorated  and  self-appoint- 
ed marshals  and  generals  in  Saigon  pro- 
claimed that  any  election  held  must  be 
"In  accordance  with  the  Constitution  of 
South  Vietnam." 

One  notes  almost  comically — If  It  were 
not  fraught  with  tragedy— that  the  South 
Vietnamese  Constitution,  which  was  pro- 
mulgated by  Saigon  with  support  from 
the  United  States,  makes  Illegal  "every 
activity  designed  to  propagate  or  Imple- 
ment communism,"  which,  coupled  with 


an  electoral  law  that  prevents  neutral- 
ists from  running  for  office,  has  the  effect 
of  limiting  candidates  to  those  who  do 
not  offend  the  ruling  Junta.  To  call  this 
a  "democratic  constitution"  Is  simply  to 
Indulge  in  newspeak.  Yet  that  was  pre- 
cisely President  Thieu's  idea  of  self-de- 
termination. Similarly,  administration 
spokesmen  have  referred  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  Constitution  as  "an  historic 
document  insuring  basic  human  and  po- 
litical rights,"  and  have  hailed  Thieu's 
own  "election"  as  a  showcase  event  illus- 
trating how  the  will  of  the  people  had 
prevailed— even  though  with  firm  VS. 
support  he  had  received  only  a  small  mi- 
nority of  votes  cast. 

As  the  Midway  meeting  approached,  all 
the  factious  fury  coming  from  Thleu  and 
his  cohorts  was  echoed  here  at  home.  The 
iiawks  screamed  about  giving  In  to  "the 
Communists"  and  President  Nixon  him- 
self made  another  speech  on  June  4  at  the 
Air  Force  Academy  which  struck  a  chord 
quite  different  from  that  of  his  speech 
of  May  14 — and  which.  In  fact,  added  up 
to  a  ringing  defense  of  the  military: 

It  Is  open  season  on  the  armed  forces 

Patriotism  Is  considered  by  some  to  be  a 
backward,  unfashionable  fetish  of  the  unedu- 
cated and  unsophisticated.  ...  we  shall  re- 
affirm our  aspiration  to  greatness  or  we  shall 
choose  instead  to  withdraw  Into  ourselves 

At  Midway,  as  so  frequently  before  an 
American  President  found  himself  sty- 
mied. Hemmed  in  by  political  pressures 
at  home,  by  a  wily  "ally"  abroad,  and  by 
insistent  military  advice  from  both 
places.  President  Nixon  quietly  shifted 
gears  and  proceeded  full-speed — where? 
Into  reverse.  Without  formally  announc- 
ing the  abandonment  of  his  May  14  peace 
plan.  President  Nixon  simply  charted  a 
different  course — "phased  withdrawal  " 
The  psychological  sop  he  offered  the 
American  people  was  proclamation  of  a 
gradual  "unilateral  withdrawal" de- 
nounced thrice  in  his  speech  of  only  a 
month  before — of  25.000  American 
troops,  with  further  disengagement 
promised  for  the  future.  This  was  called 
"VietnamlzaOon." 

"Vletnamlzatlon."  resulted  from  a  liai- 
son between  the  Pentagon  and  Saigon  In 
the  fall  of  1968.  Before  leaving  office  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  aark  Clifford  had 
said  in  a  report: 

We  will  continue  to  seek  ways  to  effect  a 
reduction  of  hostilities  to  lower  the  level  of 
violence  In  South  Vietnam,  and  to  turn  over 
more  and  more  defense  responslbuitles  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  themselves. 

But  regardless  of  who  first  engineered 
this  scheme,  there  is  no  doubt  that  It  was 
a  far  cry  from  President  Nixon's  earlier 
"plan"  to  end  the  war  with  a  peaceful 
settlement.  Acknowledging  that  the  re- 
turn home  of  any  soldier  is  most  wel- 
come, I  warned  In  the  Senate  that  a 
"phased  withdrawal"  that  Involved  keep- 
ing U.S.  military  forces  in  South  Viet- 
nam to  prop  up  the  Saigon  military  re- 
gime imtil  it  could  and  would  maintain 
Itself  in  power  was  simply  a  covert  for- 
mula for  prolonging  Instead  of  ending 
the  war. 

Yet  the  administration  asserted  that 
somehow  the  withdrawal  of  VS.  troops 
from  South  Vietnam,  coupled  with  more 
equipment  and  training  for  the  South 


Vietnamese  Army,  would  put  pressure  on 
North  Vietnam  to  negotiate  a  settlement. 
The  very  contrary  appears  more  logical. 
Indeed.  "Vietnamization"  and  negotia- 
tion appear  to  be  absolute  incompatibles. 
"Vietnamization "  relies  for  success  upon 
maintaining  the  Thieu-Ky  regime  and 
its  military  establishment  In  power.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  successful  policy  of 
negotiation  would  require  the  United 
States  to  persuade  a  coalescence  of 
forces,  factions,  and  factors  in  Vietnam 
into  a  compromise  government  which 
would  require  that  Thleu  and  E^y  step 
down  from  the  pinnacle  of  power  on 
which  "Vietnamization"  proposes  to  keep 
them. 

U.6.  •public  opinion  responded  enthu- 
siastically to  the  appealing  promise  of 
"bringing  the  boys  home"  and  of  thwart- 
ing communism  at  the  same  time. 
Strangely,  even  the  win-the-war-at-any- 
price  advocates  endorsed  it.  Questions  as 
to  whether  it  was  a  carefully  considered 
strategy  for  peace,  or  a  political  maneu- 
ver to  placate  the  public  while  continu- 
ing the  war.  seemed  off-key.  All  those 
asking  such  "Impudent"  questions  came 
under  the  lash  of  Vice  President  Agnew. 
who  suggested  that  Americans  should 
"divide  on  authentic  lines." 

We  were,  tragically,  traveling  once 
again  on  the  long-war  road. 

The  complete  about-face  from  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  position  of  May  14  was  ef- 
fected only  by  his  television  speech  to  the 
Nation  on  November  3. 1969  Here  he  re- 
iterated all  the  discredited  arguments 
for  American  involvement  in  Vietnam, 
and  then,  despite  Its  rectitude,  affirmed 
again  that  he  was  going  to  "'get  us  out" 
of  it  anyway. 

Some  of  the  President's  foreign  policy 
advisers  counseled  against  the  John- 
sonian hard  line  language  of  that  speech. 
But  Mr.  Nixon  insisted.  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed, that  three  American  Presidents 
had  sent  American  boys  to  their  deaths  in 
the  Jungles  of  Southeast  Asia,  and  he 
could  not  afford  to  tell  the  Nation  that 
these  sacrifices  had  been  in  vain.  Be  said. 
I  am  most  reliably  informed,  that  he 
must  bring  "political  cohesion"  to  the 
country.  If  one  narrowly  interprets  the 
President's  decision,  his  language  and  his 
actions,  one  might  conclude  that  do- 
mestic political  considerations  were  an 
Important  Ingredient,  if  not  the  essen- 
tial one.  for  this  desired  "political  co- 
hesion." Viewed  more  broadly,  one  could 
conclude  that  President  Nixon  thus 
sought  national  unity,  or  at  least  major- 
ity support,  for  the  war  at  the  very  price 
of  continuing  it. 

In  either  case,  the  President  had  passed 
up  his  best  opportunity  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  close  through  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment— and  thus  had  rejected  not  only 
his  own  earlier  proposals,  but  also  the 
mandate  of  his  election. 

Thereafter.  Ambassador  Lodge  re- 
signed. The  peace  conference  in  Paris 
was  downgraded.  U.S.  troop  withdrawals 
were  increased.  North  Vietnamese  Infll- 
tration  mto  South  Vietnam  Increased. 
Tension  increased. 

Cambodia  was  Invaded.  President 
Nixon  said  this  action  "gives  Vietnamiza- 
tion a  better  chance."  n.S.  withdrawals 
Increased;    North   Vietnamese   InfUtis- 
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tlon  continued,  brm^ing  Uie  largest 
number  of  North  Vietnamese  in  South 
Vietnam  in  the  lilstory  of  the  war. 

But  policy  took  another  hopeful  turn 
last  October  when  President  Nixon  made 
another  "negotiation"  si>eecb  and  se- 
lected Ambassador  Bruce  to  ^o  to  the 
Paris  Peace  Conference. 

Yet  ominous  threats  of  reescalatlon 
have  been  made  within  the  last  few  days 
by  both  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
Laird. 

One  of  the  many  unfortunate  aspects 
of  this  most  unfortunate  war  is  that  our 
policy  has  evolved  seemingly  without  di- 
rection, shifting  and  changing  with  the 
seasons  of  the  political  climate. 

It  is  against  this  background  of  sad. 
shifting  policy  that  the  language  of  the 
conference  report  must  be  considered. 
We  roust  beware  of  the  danger  of  a 
"wider"  war  for  the  purpose  of  "saving" 
lives. 

Surely  our  sad  experience  with  the 
Tonkin  Oulf  resolution  is  sufBclent 
warning  as  to  the  Inadvlsabillty  of  pass- 
ing a  second  Tonkin  Oulf  amendment. 


ury,    this   administration,   and   on    the 
Nation. 


A  GOOD  CHOICE— GOVERNOR 
CONNALLY 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
watched  the  newspaper  columnists  and 
interpretive  reporters — people  who  do  not 
let  the  facts  interfere  with  their  opin- 
ions— belabor  the  possible  political  as- 
pects of  the  President's  decision  to  name 
Gov.  John  Connally.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Obscured  by  their  bedazzlement  with 
the  pohtics  of  the  appointment  is  the 
fact  that  Governor  Connally  would  be  an 
asset  to  any  administration. 

Seldom,  indeed,  has  a  man  come  into 
a  Cabinet  with  such  broad  experience 
and  such  outstanding  quaimcations. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy,  three  times 
Governor  of  Texas,  lawyer,  skilled  poOl- 
tlclan.  Governor  Connally  is  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  government  and 
with  the  attitudes  and  approaches  of 
those  in  government. 

We  hear  the  nonsense  that  he  does  not 
have  a  banker's  knowledge  of  the  econ- 
omy. But.  in  truth,  this  is  nonsense. 

Any  man  who  has  iiad  to  put  a  State 
budget  together  in  these  complicated 
times  knows  something  about  the  econ- 
omy. Any  man  who  has  governed  a  com- 
plex State  such  as  Texas  with  a  diversi- 
fied economy  that  includes  agriculture, 
livestock,  oil*  defense  Industry,  shipping, 
among  others,  knows  the  problems  of  the 
economy. 

The  cures  for  the  problems?  Who 
knows  them?  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
the  policies  Governor  Connally  helps 
promulgate  will  be  as  effective  and  worth- 
while as  most  of  those  proposed  by  his 
predecessors  of  the  last  40  years. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  easy  to  see  the  po- 
litical advantages  that  accrue  to  the 
President  from  this  appointment. 

The  advantages  to  the  Nation  may  be 
a  little  less  visible,  but  I  would  venture  to 
predict  that  during  his  service  in  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Cabinet.  Governor  Connally 
will  leave  an  indelible  mark  on  the  Treas- 


ANALYSIS  OP  DIPHTHERIA  OUT- 
BREAK IN  AUSTIN,  TEX.,  1967-69, 
BY  JAMES  B.  STEWART 

Mr.  YARBOBOUGH.  Itz.  President, 
one  of  the  more  Important  bills  which 
Congress  has  passed  this  year  Is  the 
Communicable  Disease  Act,  S.  2264. 
wliich  I  introduced  in  the  first  session 
of  this  Congress.  This  is  now  Public  Law 
91-464  since  it  was  signed  into  law  on 
October  16.  1970. 

While  this  law  is  most  often  thought 
of  in  the  context  of  the  threatened 
rubella  epidemic  in  this  country,  it  has 
significant  implications  for  other  com- 
municable diseases  such  as  the  diphtlieria 
outbreak  that  happened  in  my  home- 
town of  Austin,  Tex.,  during  1967-69.  To 
Ulustrate  the  need  for  this  legislation.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  tliat  an  article 
entitled  "Analysis  of  the  Diphtheria  Out- 
break in  Austin,  Tex..  1967-69  "  from  the 
November  1970  issue  of  Public  Health 
Reports,  written  by  Dr.  James  C.  Stew- 
art, Jr.,  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
RzcoDD.  Dr.  Stewart  is  assistant  director 
for  comprehensive  health  planning  of 
the  Community  Council  of  Austin  and 
Travis  County,  Austin.  Tex. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recors, 
as  follows: 


Amaltsis    of    th»    DiPHTHXau    Ourawux 

n«  Austin,  Tkzas,  1967-69 

(By  Junes  C.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Pli.  D.) 

Xn  recent  years,  outbreaks  of  communi- 
cable dlseiues  in  tbe  United  Sutes  have 
followed  a  clearly  discernible  pattern.  Nu- 
merous reporta  (1-34)  Indicate  tiiat  tbeee 
outbrealu  occur  primarily  among  low  socio- 
economic groups.  Tbe  recent  outbreaks  of 
dlpbtberla  In  Florida  (36),  nUnoU  (36), 
Wasblngton  (37).  Oregon  (38).  and  Texas 
(39.  40).  also  seemed  to  follow  this  pattern. 
A  tradluonal  explanation  for  tbe  occurrence 
of  communicable  diseases  among  low  socio- 
economic groups  is  that  people  alTected  by 
such  diseases  are  uninformed  or  apathetic 
toward  existing  preventive  measures.  Zalma's 
report  on  the  diphtheria  outbreak  In  Austin 
(41)  stated  ".  .  .  there  inevitably  remains  a 
pool  of  susceptlbles — the  'hard  core'  families 
who  never  turn  out  for  Immunizations  or 
who  refuse  to  take  them." 

My  analysis  of  a  local  outbreak  of  diph- 
theria has  possible  Implications  for  the  oc- 
cturences  of  communicable  diseases  In  other 
low  socloecononUc  areas  of  the  nation.  The 
solutions  to  the  local  problem  which  I  de- 
scribe also  tiave  possible  national  signif- 
icance. 

DZPMTHSaU    n*    AOSTIM.    18S7-SS 

Beginning  In  October  1967  and  continuing 
through  December  1969.  Ausun.  In  Travis 
County,  had  one  of  the  largest  diphtheria 
outbreaks  In  any  17.S.  metropolitan  area  dur- 
ing that  time  (table  1).  Although  outbreaks 
occurred  in  other  Texas  counties,  the  out- 
break In  AusUn  and  other  areas  of  Travis 
Coimty  lasted  longer  and  affected  more  peo- 
ple (tables). 


TABIE  l.-OIPimit«l»  mciDENCE  IN  TRAVIS  COUMnf.  THE  STATE  OF  TEXAS.  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES  U67« 
niBtIC  HEAtTH  REPOirrs 
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TABLE  2.-0IPHIHERIA  INCIDENCE  IN  TEXAS  COUNTIES  WHICH  REPORTED  5  OR  MORE  CASES  TO  THE  TEXAS  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  19(7-69 
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t  Leu  than  S  casts  rtportMl. 

As  Is  typical  In  dlpbtherlB  outbrealu.  the 
Austin  victims  were  predominantly  15  years 
of  a^  and  under.  Of  the  101  cases  reported 
during  October  1907  to  October  1969.  42  were 
In  Negroes  Imd  S7  In  whites  (53  of  whom 
were  Mexican-American).  The  ethnic  classi- 
fications for  two  patients  were  undetermined 
because  of  a  lack  of  standard  procedures  for 
the  collection  and  publication  of  such  data. 
Although  Mexican-Americans  constitute  only 
14.4  percent  of  the  population,  according  to 
estimates  by  Austin's  department  of  plan- 
ning, they  had  53  percent  of  tbe  cases  of 
diphtheria  during  this  time,  Negroes  consti- 
tute 11,4  percent  of  the  population,  but  bad 
43  percent  of  tbe  diphtheria  cases.  Anglo. 
Americans,  74.3  percent  of  the  population, 
had  only  6  percent  of  tbe  diphtheria  easaa. 


The  cases  occurred  predominantly  in  the 
low  socioeconomic  areas  of  tbe  city  and 
county.  From  October  19C7  to  October  1968. 
49  cases  occurred  In  a  cluster  of  five  census 
tracts.  Only  six  cases  occurred  outside  these 
areas.  Prom  October  1968  to  October  1969.  34 
cases  occurred  In  the  same  cluster  of  Ave  cen- 
sus tracts.  Again,  only  six  cases  occurred  out- 
side these  areas. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  alleviate  tbe 
problem  of  diphtheria  in  Austin.  In  June 
1968  the  city-county  health  department  be- 
gan special  diphtheria  immunization  clinics 
in  addition  to  the  five  clinics  routinely  con- 
ducted In  tbe  lower  socioeconomic  areas. 
Clinic  times  were  extended  into  the  early 
evening.  Saturday  and  Sunday  clinics  were 
added.  During  October   1968  ImmuQloatioas 
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for  diphtheria  and  tetanus  were  given  at  38 
public  and  parochial  schools  and  community 
recreational  centers. 

Members  of  the  Travis  County  Medical 
Society  met  with  tbe  Austin  School  Board 
early  in  1969.  and  regulations  were  written 
requiring  immunizations  against  n.e  com- 
municable diseases,  measles  (rubeola),  diph- 
theria, tetanus,  smallpox,  and  poliomyeli- 
tis, before  admission  lo  school  in  Septembe)- 
1969.  In  November  and  December  1969.  the 
city-county  health  department  personnel 
gave  first  and  second  diphtheria  and  tetanus 
Immunizations  in  the  16  elementary  public 
and  three  parochial  schools  In  the  east  Aus- 
tin area. 

During  September  through  December  1969, 
the  Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Com- 
mission sponsored  several  meetings  with  offi- 
cials from  the  Travis  County  Medical  So- 
ciety, school  officials.  Human  Opportunities 
Corporation  (OfQce  of  Economic  Opportun- 
ity), city-county  health  department  per- 
sonnel, and  persons  from  the  east  Austin 
neighborhood  to  discuss  the  diphtheria 
problem  and  possible  solutions  to  it.  Special 
clinics;  house-to-house  neighborhood  can- 
vasses; and  radio,  television,  and  newspaper 
coverage  of  the  clinic  hours  and  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  Immunized  were  suggested. 
Neighborhood  groups  offered  to  follow  up 
those  who  bad  not  con^leted  the  series,  if 
tbe  names  could  be  made  available.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  an  annual  immunization 
program  and  monitoring  system  be  set  up  in 
the  elementary  public  and  parochial  schools 
In  east  Austin.  Despite  all  this  activity,  Travis 
County  had  37  cases  of  diphtheria  In  1969 
(42). 

Austin's  problem  with  underlmmunized 
low-income  people  Is  not  unique,  as  recent 
reports  have  revealed  (35-40).  However,  tbe 
time  has  come  to  raise  questions  as  to  some 
possible  reasons  for  the  occurrence  of  com- 
municable disease  outbreaks.  As  I  interpret 
existing  data  on  communicable  diseasee,  the 
following  are  primary  parameters. 

Communicable  disease  outbreaks  are  pri- 
marily a  result  of  consumers  who  are  unin- 
formed or  apathetic  with  respect  to  preven- 
tive measures.  This  alternative  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  previous  reports  (8.  34.  43).  They 
cite  extensive  bibliographies  that  question 
the  validity  of  the  traditional  explanation  of 
apathy  for  the  general  underlmmunized  sta- 
tus of  low  socio-economic  people.  Based  on 
these  studies,  it  seems  plausible  to  search 
elsewhere  for  other  causes  of  communicable 
diseases  among  low  socioeconomic  people. 

Some  vaccines  are  not  effective  in  prevent- 
ing certain  diseases.  This  alternative  certainly 
merits  research.  Older's  study  (44)  and  re- 
ports from  the  Center  for  Disease  Control 
(39.  40)  indicate  that  this  parameter  should 
be  considered  with  regard  to  the  fully  im- 
munized people  who  contract  diphtheria.  Fu- 
ture research  should  include  Investigation  of 
the  occurrence  of  diphtheria  In  young  adults 
who  had  the  complete  series  as  children  but 
are  no  longer  protected  and  In  those  persons 
who  had  recently  received  their  second  im- 
munization but  contracted  the  disease  before 
Immunisation  protection  bad  been  estab- 
lished. 

Communicable  disease  outbreaks  are  pri- 
marily a  result  of  uninformed  or  apathetic 
providers  of  preventive  measures.  This  al- 
ternative also  merits  future  research.  The 
present  study  represents  an  empirical  anal- 
ysis of  one  communicable  disease  outbI«ak 
that,  based  on  experience  and  the  literature, 
suggests  that  this  alternative  Is  a  likely  can- 
didate as  a  primary  parameter. 

The  causes  of  communicable  disease  out- 
breaks are  overcrowding,  poverty,  and  mal- 
nutrition. These  conditions  prevail  In  every 
metropolitan  area  in  the  United  States  to  a 
degree  equal  to  or  greater  than  In  Austin. 

A  combination  of  the  foregoing.  Many  com- 
municable disease  outbreaks  are  the  reeiUt  of 
»  combination  of  the  four  parameters  dis- 


cussed. Further  analysis  of  the  Austin  data 
may  provide  a  clearer  Insight  Into  the  com- 
plexities of  the  problem. 

The  following  explanations  are  offered  as  to 
why  Austin  continues  to  have  diphtheria. 
According  to  health  department  estimates  In 
February  1970,  90,000  immunizations  were 
given  during  the  outbreak.  The  disease,  bow- 
ever,  has  continued  to  occur  In  the  same 
socioeconomic  areas  and  amoi^  tbe  same 
ethnic  groups.  In  1968,  even  with  a  "captive" 
school  populauon,  more  than  10.000  immuni- 
zations produced  only  a  64  percent  oomple- 
tlon  rate  for  the  elementary  schools  in  the 
low  socioeconomic  areas.  After  immuniza- 
tions were  given  In  these  schools  for  2  con- 
secutive years,  only  three  of  the  16  ele- 
mentary public  schools  had  a  completed  Im- 
munization rate  of  80  percent  or  higher. 
Others  were  as  low  as  36  percent.  Tbe  city- 
county  health  department  and  tbe  elemen- 
lary  schools  keep  separate  records.  They  have 
been  unable  to  establish  procedures  to  record 
promptly  the  immunizations  as  they  are  re- 
ceived. The  pubUc  health  department  officials 
seem  reluctant  to  lend  their  records  to  the 
schools  for  the  transcription  of  immuniza- 
tion dau  to  school  records  because  the  de- 
partments  policy  is  not  to  allow  records  to 
be  loaned  out  for  any  reason.  The  health 
department  has  not  been  able  to  establish 
a  time  when  this  information  can  be  made 
available  to  the  schools.  This  problem  should 
be  resolved  and  greater  cooperation  should 
be  encouraged  between  agencies  to  shore 
records. 

The  Texas  State  Department  of  Health  op- 
erates a  birth  certificate  foUowup  program 
that  provides  the  local  health  department 
with  the  names  and  addresses  of  newborn 
babies  whose  parents  have  not  completed 
a  form  Indicating  that  the  Immunization  se- 
ries has  been  started.  Of  the  1,330  referrals 
received  in  1969,  the  health  department  proc- 
essed 388  by  telephone  and  home  visits.  There 
is  no  system  to  determine  how  many  of  those 
processed  actually  completed  an  immuniza- 
tion aeries. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  deficiency  of  the 
local  health  department  Immunization  pro- 
gram was  the  lack  of  outreach  capability  in 
the  low  socioeconomic  areas.  Previous  reports 
(8,  18.  34.  43)  indicate  the  Importance  of 
such  a  component  In  any  effort  to  motivate 
low  socioeconomic  people  to  participate  in 
public  health  programs.  However,  public 
health  nurse  supervisors  generally  have  been 
resistant  to  the  Idea  of  using  neighborhood 
people  in  outreach  efforts,  and  this  resistance 
has  been  evident  in  Austin.  The  public  health 
nurses  Justified  the  refusal  to  release  names 
of  people  who  fall  to  complete  their  dlptherla 
series  to  neighborhood  volunteers  for  follow- 
up  purposes  In  the  name  of  confidentiality, 
although  the  city's  legal  department  ruled  It 
legally  permissible. 

Because  of  newspaper,  radio,  and  television 
publicity,  action  by  neighborhood  center  per- 
sonnel, and  use  of  a  sound  truck  to  announce 
that  school  immunization  requirements 
would  be  enforced,  the  special  Immunization 
clinics  were  predictably  Inundated.  During 
one  October  Sunday  clinic  In  1969.  466  peo- 
ple were  Immunized  between  1  and  5  pm. 
This  clinic  was  better  staffed  than  the  other 
special  clinics,  and  it  bad  two  Jet-injector 
guns.  The  staff  consisted  of  one  State  health 
department  employee,  one  student  nurse. 
three  muses,  and  two  clerks.  (The  clinics 
are  usually  staffed  with  two  or  three  nurses 
and  two  clerks  and  have  no  Jet-lnjector 
guns.)  Comparison  of  the  data  from  the  spe- 
cial clinics  in  October  1969  with  the  same 
clinics  m  November  1969  revealed  that  179 
people  came  Into  the  Pan  American  clinic 
for  their  first  DTP  or  DT  injection  on  October 
12,  but  only  3^  percent  returned  on  No- 
vember 9  for  their  second  injection.  Of 
the  139  people  who  came  Into  the  Sabine 
clinic  on  October  fi  for  their  flrat  DTP  or 
DT  Injection,  only  19  percent  returned  on 


November  2  for  tbetr  second  injection.  Of 
the  108  people  who  came  mto  the  Meadow- 
brook  clinic  on  October  12  for  their  first 
DTP  Injection,  only  15  percent  returned  on 
November  0  for  their  second  Injection.  Of  the 
71  persons  who  came  to  the  Montopolls  clin- 
ic on  October  5  for  their  first  DTP  or  DT 
Injection,  only  29Vi  percent  returned  for 
their  second  Injection  on  November  2. 

One  interpretation  of  these  data  could  be 
the  traditional  one  that  the  people  are 
apathetic  or  uninformed.  This  interpretation 
raises  a  question — If  the  people  are  apathetic 
or  uninformed,  why  did  they  come  out  the 
first  time?  Observation  of  several  special 
clinics  suggested  other  possible  explanations 
for  the  low  percentage  of  people  who  re- 
turned for  their  second  DTP  or  DT  Immuniza- 
tion. In  the  Pan  American  clinic  on  Sunday. 
October  12.  1969.  from  I  to  S  p.m..  the  wait- 
ing time  for  Immunizations  was  l  to  2  hours. 
Although  tbe  Pan  American  Center  Is  a 
large  building,  parents  and  children  were 
standing  in  the  rain  because  there  was  no 
one  to  organize  the  lines.  The  clinic  in  gen- 
eral was  poorly  organized.  Nurses  used  one 
narrow  passageway  for  both  entrance  and 
exit.  There  were  too  few  clerks  for  tbe  paper- 
work— two  to  support  four  professionals.  In 
order  to  operate  a  mass  clinic  efficiently,  tbe 
EUIT  ratio  should  be  at  least  two  clerks 
for  every  professional  person.  There  was  no 
one  who  could  explain  the  procedures  In 
Spanish  to  the  people  standing  In  line.  Few 
were  told  when  to  return  or  the  Importance 
of  returning  for  the  second  Immunization. 

During  rush  periods  some  special  clinics 
gave  only  DTP  or  DT  injections  and  referred 
tbe  people  to  regularly  scheduled  clinics  for 
their  other  Immunizations,  Reports  by  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Planning  Commission 
staff  on  other  special  clinics  confirmed  this 
pattern.  The  city-county  health  department 
continued  to  hold  most  of  lis  special  clinics 
at  the  central  office,  although  its  data  for 
February  and  March  1969  Indicated  that  less 
than  30  percent  of  the  pec^le  who  came  to  the 
central  clinic  were  from  east  Austin  where 
the  diphtheria  was  occurring.  The  single 
evening  clinic,  at  the  same  location,  was 
open  only  until  6  pjn.  The  health  depart- 
ment's general  policy  was  lo  close  the  clinics 
promptly  at  the  stated  times  regardless  of 
how  many  people  might  be  waiting.  Tbe 
health  department  began  to  use  a  small 
mobile  unit  In  November  1969,  with  some 
clinics  operating  from  5-7  pjn.,  but  it  could 
only  serve  a  small  number  of  people.  It  is 
evident  that  mass  Immunization  clinics  u 
operated  in  Austin  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  an  effective  method  of  solving  communi- 
cable disease  problems.  This  Is  particularly 
true  of  conmiunlcable  diseases  that  require 
(a)  more  than  one  Immunization,  (b)  peri- 
odic boosters,  and  (c)  immunization  of  pre- 
school children  of  low  socioeconomic  levels. 

CONCt-UStONS 

The  deficiencies  described  suggest  why 
diphtheria  continued  to  occur  in  Austin,  It 
woiild  be  a  simple  matter  to  make  the  local 
city-county  health  department  the  scapegoat. 
This  would  be  neither  fair  nor  accurate.  Most 
health  deportments  for  years  hove  been  In- 
adequately funded  for  the  task  they  have 
been  expected  to  perform.  Most  schools  also 
have  been  Inadequately  funded  and  struc- 
tured in  health  and  health-related  matters. 

I  believe  the  situation  that  I  described  Is 
not  solely  local  but  one  that  exists  generally 
acroee  the  nation.  TTiere  are  few  or  no  health 
auxUlaries  to  do  outreach  work,  few  clinics 
near  the  low  socioeconomic  population,  few 
clinics  operating  in  the  evening  hours,  and 
often  a  "means"  test  is  a  barrier  to  persons 
most  in  need  of  Immunization.  Careful  anal- 
ysis of  communicable  disease  data  where  the 
diseases  are  occurring  eenns  to  support  this 
position. 

Based  on  reported  experiences  throughout 
the  country,  immunization  programs  estab- 
lished in  the  elementary  schools,  comprehen- 
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■1»»  In  aooiM  uid  cpar&ted  wltbout  regud  to 
»ny  "mesna"  tert,  have  proved  effectln  In 
preventing  or  halting  communicable  dlMue 
epidemics.  Such  a  program  la  not  subject  to 
the  wealcnesaes  I  deecrlbed  earlier  becauM 
parenta  are  recepuve  to  achool-aponaored 
activities,  which  reach  virtually  all  socio- 
economic groupe.  since  the  population  to  be 
Immunized  win  be  known  In  advance  public 
or  school  health  offlclals  can  efficiently  sched- 
ule and  eetabllah  locations  for  the  Immuni- 
zations. Such  a  program  coupled  with  an 
Intensive  concentration  on  reaching  pre- 
school children  should  virtually  eliminate 
many  communicable  diseases  which  continue 
to  occur  In  this  country. 

U  these  conclusions  are  accurate.  It  Is  es- 
sential to  build  Into  currlculuma  and  pro- 
grama  the  Importance  of  teaching  physicians, 
health  officers,  health  administrators  and 
nurses  the  following:  (a|  the  need  for,  and 
utility  of.  health  auxiliary  personnel  and  how 
they  may  be  selected,  trained,  and  supervUed. 
(1>)  the  use  of  data  In  program  activities  and 
program  planning,  (ci  the  need  for  under- 
standing the  people  to  be  served,  and  (d)  the 
recognition  that  communicable  diseases  are 
pubUc  health  problems,  and,  as  such  ob- 
structive "means"  tests  should  be  eliminated 
People  charged  wtlh  delivering  services  to 
the  poor  often  have  a  distorted  concept  of 
such  persons'  values,  attitudes,  and  motiva- 
tions. 

Much  of  this  could  also  be  taught  through 
inservlce  programs.  If  the  medical  schools, 
the  public  schools,  the  schools  of  public 
health,  local  medical  societies,  and  local 
health  departments  cannot  or  will  not  ad- 
dress themselves  to  the  problems  1  have  out- 
lined, unnecessary  diphtheria,  poliomyelitis 
measles,  and  rubella  will  continue  to  result 
In  debUltatlon  and  Ices  of  human  and  eco- 
nomic resources. 
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TRIBDTES  TO  SENATOR  WILLIAMS 
OP  DELAWARE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  It  is  oer- 
taJnly  not  a  happy  thing  for  me  to  think 
of  our  colleague's  leaving  the  Senate. 
Hla  span  here  has  been  1  year  more  than 
mine.  We  both  came  In  the  class  of 
1947,  he  in  January,  and  I  came  in  No- 
vember 1947. 

First,  I  want  to  mention  my  sense  of 
gratitude  and  sense  of  Indebtedness  to 
Senator  Whliams  for  the  advice  and 
counsel  he  has  given  me  on  various  mat- 
ters, not  on  legislation  alone,  but  also  on 
other  matters  that  affected  the  Senate 
and  were  of  grave  concern  to  me  and  to 
the  Senate. 

These  were  times  when  I  would  go  to 
him  rather  than  his  coming  to  me.  I 
always  found  that  be  gave  all  matters 
Ills  most  impartial  consideration,  im- 
personal evaluations,  and  I  always  re- 
ceived sound,  far-reaching  advice. 

The  Senate  owes  him  the  same  debt  of 
gratitude  along  that  line  that  I  do.  He 
stands  for  the  things  that  the  Senate  at 
Its  best  stands  for. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  also  that  1 
have  seen  him  weather  the  storms  of  ad- 
versity. I  have  seen  him  weather  the 
storm  of  criticism.  I  have  seen  him 
weather  the  storm  of  being  misunder- 
stood. 

It  was  not  easy  for  him  to  attain  the 
position  of  Influence  that  he  has  had 
here.  But  he  kept  on.  He  never  varied  his 
pace  or  his  purpose. 

I  have  known  Senators  to  come  to  the 
Senate  and  get  the  wrong  impr«sl<Hi  of 
John,  even  after  he  had  obtained  a  meas- 
ure of  his  position  of  influence.  More 
than  one  said  to  me,  "I  cannot  under- 
stand that  fellow." 

I  would  say  to  them,  "You  stay  around 
a  while,  and  you  wlU  understand  him 
and  also  foDow  him."  And  they  did. 
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That  is  another  illustration  of  what 
he  has  meant  here  beyond  legislation 
alone. 

I  was  told  by  an  elder  Senator  when 
I  came  here  that  the  test  of  a  man  who 
comes  to  the  Senate  Is  that  he  either 
grows  or  he  swells. 

Certainly,  our  friend  from  Delaware 
has  grown.  He  has  grown  and  he  has, 
never  swollen.  He  has  helped  all  of  us  to 
try  to  grow. 

I  think  the  thing  he  leaves  with  us  that 
he  treasures  the  most,  and  it  is  the 
thought  I  treasure  most,  is  that  he  en- 
joys the  wholesome  respect  of  every 
Member  of  this  body  who  is  here  now, 
as  well  as  those  who  have  gone  before. 
That  respect  is  a  quality  that  will  con- 
tinue with  him  and  his  memory  and  he 
can  have  the  assurance  that  he  will  al- 
ways have  that  respect. 

If  I  could  sum  up  JoBN  Williams  as  a 
man  in  one  word  it  would  be  genuine- 
ness— a  genuine  gentleman,  a  genuine 
man,  of  character  and  honor.  I  salute 
him  and  thank  him. 

Mr.  MATHtAS.  Mr.  President,  the  tra- 
ditional concept  of  Integrity  to  Ameri- 
can government  is  summarized  in  Presi- 
de!nt  aeveland's  phrase,  'A  public  office 
is  a  public  trust."  Today  it  is  my  great 
pleasure  to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  a 
man  who,  during  almost  a  quarter  cen- 
tury In  this  body,  has  done  so  much  of 
slgnlflcance  to  advance  and  enforce  that 
concept. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  registered  an  impressive 
list  of  contributions  and  accomplish- 
ments. Time  after  time  he  has  risen  in 
this  body  to  insist  on  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity, to  challenge  an  apparently  unwise 
use  of  public  funds,  to  question  proce- 
dures and  programs  which  in  hla  rea- 
soned Judgment  were  contrary  to  the 
public  interest.  Time  after  time,  with- 
out extensive  staff  or  fanfare,  he  has 
conducted  persistent  investigations  of 
misfeasance  or  carelessness  in  govern- 
ment, and  has  prompted  important  re- 
organizations and  reforms. 

Even  more  important  than  these 
acliievements  is  the  concept  of  service 
which  has  become  indelibly  linked  with 
the  name  and  career  of  John  J,  Wn,- 
UAMS,  He  has  been  often  called  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate,  but  this  title 
scarcely  does  Justice  to  his  Intensely  per- 
sonal standartis,  his  unchallenged  Indi- 
vidual integrity,  and  his  unyielding  in- 
sistence on  honesty  in  men  as  well  as  hi 
government.  To  an  exceptional  degree, 
he  has  assumed  personal  responsibility 
for  the  quality  of  government.  He  has 
regarded  the  pubUc  trust  as  a  personal 
obligation,  and  has  fulfilled  that  trust 
by  his  tireless  efforts  to  Insure  the  wisest 
conduct  of  the  Nation's  business. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Williams  is  a 
statesman  in  the  Senate  and  a  uniquely 
valuable  citizen  in  the  Nation.  I  suspect 
that  the  people  of  Delaware  would  en- 
thusiastically return  him  to  the  Senate 
again  and  again.  I  know  that  we  would 
profit  from  his  continued  service  here. 
But,  typically,  in  his  voluntary  retire- 
ment. Senator  Williams  is  following  his 
own  strict  standards  and  implementing 
in  his  own  life  the  principles  he  has 
urged  us  to  enact  into  law. 


The  Nation  owes  John  Williams  its 
thanks,  gratitude,  and  respect.  As  I  Join 
in  this  well-deserved  tribute  today,  it  is 
my  hope  that,  although  he  is  departing 
from  the  Senate,  Senator  Williams  will 
continue  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
insight  and  experience  for  many  years. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  when  this 
91st  Congress  adjourns,  it  wUl  mean  the 
retirement  from  this  body  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Delaware  (Mr 
Williams)  ,  who  is  following,  even  in  this 
act  of  retiring,  the  dictates  of  high  prin- 
ciple. 

AU  of  us,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
Mr.  President,  are  going  to  miss  the  inci- 
sive, thorough  contributions  to  the  Sen- 
ate's debates  on  the  public's  business,  I 
know.  Even  more,  I  would  venture  to 
say,  is  the  public  going  to  miss  the  ef- 
fective, no-nonsense  approach  to  legis- 
lation brought  to  this  chamber  virtually 
every  working  day  sine*  January  of  1B47 
by  Senator  Williams.  His  name  has  be- 
come a  by-word  with  countless  thousands 
of  Americans  who  appreciate  and  ap- 
plaud his  tireless  representation.  And.  of 
course,  it  Is  apparent  by  his  record  over 
the  years  how  the  people  of  the  first  State 
regard  their  dlstUiguished  senior  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President.  1  wish  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  long  and  distinguished  service  of 
Senator  Williams,  in  wishing  him  many 
years  of  fruitful,  involved  retirement. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  intently  to  the  comments  of  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  praising  John 
Williams.  The  views  of  this  freshman 
Senator  are  less  eloquent,  but  very  much 
like  those  expressed  by  the  Senator  from 
West  Virgmia  iMr.  Bysd)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  GuFriM)  with 
perhaps  one  significant  exception.  It 
should  be  emphasized  that  despite  his  24 
years  in  the  Senate,  Jobh  Williams  al- 
ways had  time  to  counsel  junior  Senators. 

My  predecessor,  Senator  Frank  Carl- 
son, advised  me  before  I  came  to  the 
Senate  that  the  Senator  to  seek  advice 
from  was  John  Williams. 

Senator  Carlson  and  the  late  Senator 
Andrew  Schoeppel  had  great  respect  for 
Senator  Williams.  I  knew  why  soon  after 
coming  to  the  Senate.  I  have  learned 
much  from  the  gentleman  from  Delaware 
and  respect  him  for  his  courage,  in- 
tegrity, resourcefulness,  and  l<walty. 

It  should,  of  course,  be  noted  that 
John  Williams  is  a  proud  RepubUcan. 
His  efforts  in  the  Senate  have  strength- 
ened our  party  in  Delaware  and  across 
the  Nation.  Those  on  our  side  of  the  aisle 
therefore  have  additional  reason  to  be 
proud  of  our  colleague  who  came  to,  and 
who  departs  from,  this  body  a  young 
man. 

For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  he 
has  rendered  outstanding  service.  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  with  him  for  only 
2  of  these  years,  but  shall  always  re- 
member his  many  kindnesses,  courtesies, 
and  his  sound  advice. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  after 
my  good  friend  of  many  years.  Senator 
John  Williams  of  Delaware,  announced 
last  year  that  he  would  not  become  a 
candidate  for  reelection  to  a  fifth  term 


lE  the  Senate,  I  unsuccessfully  endeav- 
ored for  months  to  persuade  him  to 
change  his  mind.  His  service  to  his  State 
and  our  Nation,  and  indeed  to  the  Senate 
itself,  has  been  so  outstanding  since  he 
came  here,  as  I  did,  as  one  of  the  Senate 
class  of  1946,  that  I  felt  and  stUl  feel  that 
his  loss  will  be  a  very  great  one  indeed. 

He  has  been  constantly  Insistent  upon 
greater  economy  In  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  his  efforts,  frequently  success- 
ful, have  brought  many  substantial  sav- 
ings In  our  Federal  expenditures.  Fre- 
quently meeting  with  di-sappomtment  in 
attaining  his  objectives  in  this  field,  he 
has  nevertheless  persevered,  year  after 
year,  and  the  fiscal  strength  of  our  Na- 
tion has  benefited,  over  and  over  again, 
from  his  continued  efforts. 

His  disclosure  of  questionable  and 
sometimes  fraudulent  handling  of  Gov- 
ernment money  and  Government  trusts 
by  pubUc  servants  has  resulted  in  stricter 
law  enforcement  and  in  better  perform- 
ance of  their  duties  by  public  officials 
generally. 

His  adherence  to  the  highest  standards 
of  official  and  personal  ethics  has  re- 
flected credit  on  the  Senate  and  has  set 
high  and  inspiring  standards  for  all  of 
the  rest  of  us  who  have  served  as  his 
colleagues  In  the  Senate. 

Personally  he  is  a  modest,  gentle  and 
friendly  person  who  numbers  countless 
friends  who  unite  in  respecting  and  ad- 
miring this  unusual  man.  and  in  recog- 
nizing his  great  service  to  our  Nation  at 
this  time  of  his  voluntary  retirement 
from  the  Senate. 

My  wife  Mary  and  I  want  the  Ricoao 
to  express  our  affection  for  him  and  his 
lovely  wife,  Elsie,  who  has  also  reflected 
great  credit  upon  the  Senate  as  a  Senate 
wife  during  their  24  years  here.  We  wish 
for  both  of  them  the  fullest  measure  of 
health  and  happiness  during  what  we 
hope  may  be  many  added  yeaia  together. 


FAMILY  AID  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  institu- 
tions are  slow  to  change,  especially  when 
they  are  cast  on  a  scale  appropriate  to 
this  very  large  Nation.  Our  very  size  and 
the  vast  differences  in  regions  are  part 
of  the  problem. 

The  leisure  to  deal  with  change  and 
emerging  needs  is  no  longer  a  luxury 
available  to  the  generation  in  charge. 
In  an  age  of  rising  expectations,  we  find 
that  the  very  premises  of  our  society  are 
beUig  irreverently  reexamined  by  for- 
merly quiescent  groups,  which  are  now 
raising  their  voices  and  flexing  their 
political  muscles. 

This  country  has  traditionally  been 
very  conservative  In  its  attitude  toward 
the  Government's  obligations  to  the 
individual  citizen.  The  pioneer  Influence 
is  still  strong,  with  its  emphasis  on  self- 
reliance  and  rising  through  one's  own 
efforts. 

Our  present  welfare  system  has  been 
in  existence  less  than  40  years,  and  in 
so  short  a  time  has  become  the  focus  of 
so  much  discontent,  confusion,  cross 
purposes,  and  disincentives  that  one  is 
hardly  likely  to  find  a  spokesman  in  its 
favor  In  any  forum  across  the  coimtty. 
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But  discontented  as  we  all  are  with 
the  present  welfare  system,  It  has  not 
been  easy  to  evolve  an  acceptable  pro- 
gram which  will  correct  all  the  defi- 
ciencies of  the  existing  mechanism,  which 
is  little  more  than  an  accretion  of 
legislative  innovations  and  patchwork 
remedies. 

What  the  administration  is  offering  to 
the  Congress  is  essentially  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  old  structure  with  Its  built-in 
guarantees  of  failure. 

I  am  today  introducing  this  compre- 
hensive amendment  which  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  the  family  assist- 
ance plan  with  State  supplementary 
assistance  plans  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  vastly  improved  manpower 
services,  training,  employment,  and 
child  care  programs  for  recipients.  The 
provisions  of  this  amendment  are  ba- 
sically similar  to  those  of  the  family 
assistance  plan  in  B.M.  16311  as  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
certain  modifications  and  improvements 
that  have  been  developed  over  U:e  past 
several  months. 

The  amendment  contains  the  follow- 
ing major  provisions: 

BLICianjTT    AMD    AM017t(T 

Basic  Federal  payments  to  virtually 
all  families  with  children  where  family 
income  is  at  a  level  of  less  than  $500  per 
year  for  the  first  two  people  plus  $300 
for  each  additional  person. 

The  basic  Federal  payment  would  be 
at  the  rate  of  $1,600  a  year  for  a  family 
of  four  with  no  other  income.  For  fam- 
ilies with  earnings,  the  first  $720  of  an- 
nual earnings  would  be  disregarded  and 
the  payment  would  be  reduced  by  50  per- 
cent of  any  additional  earnings.  Pay- 
ments would  generally  be  reduced  dollar 
for  dollar  for  unearned  income. 

WOKK   REQmKEMENT 

As  a  condition  of  receipt  of  payments, 
able-bodied  adults,  other  than  those  spe- 
cifically excluded  from  the  work  require- 
ments, such  as  mothera  with  children  im- 
der  6.  would  be  required  to  register  for 
training  or  work  and  to  accept  training 
or  suitable  work  olTered  them.  A  person 
who  did  not  comply  with  this  require- 
ment could  not  be  paid  a  family  assist- 
ance payment  and  there  would  be  a  loss 
to  the  family  of  the  basic  $500  amount 
otherwise  payable  to  the  first — or  sec- 
ond— family  member. 

DAT   CAKE 

The  amendment  would  also  provide  a 
strong  child-care  component  to  enable 
mothers  of  school-age  children  who  are 
required  to  register  and  other  mothers 
who  volunteer  for  work  training  or  em- 
ployment to  participate  in  training  and 
work.  A  mother  would  not  be  required 
to  take  training  or  employment  If  ade- 
quate child-care  arrangements  could  not 
bo  made. 

BTA-m    ■OPPl.CHKKTATION 

In  addition  to  the  basic  Federal  pay- 
ment. States  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide supplementary  payments  to  families 
other  than  working  poor  families;  that 
is.  supplementary  payments  would  be 
provided  for  eligible  families  In  which 
one  parent  was  dead,  disabled,  or  absent. 


or  in  which  the  father  was  unemployed. 
States  would  generally  be  required  to 
supplement  the  basic  PAP  payment  up 
to  at  least  the  present  payment  level  in 
the  State.  The  Federal  Government 
would  match  30  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  supplementary  payments  up  to  the 
poverty  level  as  set  forth  in  the  bill. 

ADMIN  ISTRATTON 

The  amendment  provides  for  various 
administrative  options  with  substantial 
thrust  toward  Federal  administration  of 
cash  assistance  and  administrative  sep- 
aration of  eligibility  and  payments  pro- 
cedures from  social  services  plans.  Spe- 
cifically, any  wholly  federally  financed 
program,  such  as  assistance  to  the 
working  poor,  would  be  admiJilstered 
directly  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
States  would  be  authorized  to  contract 
with  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  direct  Federal  ad- 
ministration of  the  supplementary  as- 
sistance plans,  in  which  case  the  States 
would  be  relieved  of  their  half  of  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  the  plans.  Also,  to 
allow  fiexibllily  to  accommodate  various 
alternatives  and  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  administratively  chaotic  and  complex 
situations,  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  would  be  au- 
thorized to  contract  with  the  States  for 
State  administration  of  the  basic  PAP. 
Also,  m  the  event  of  direct  Federal  ad- 
mimstration  of  both  cash  assistance  pro- 
grams arrangements  could  be  made  for 
Federal  eligibility  determination  for  oth- 
er programs  based  on  need,  such  as 
medicaid. 

nSCAL    KELITF "HOLD    HAXMLESA" 

This  amendment  provides  an  element 
of  fiscal  relief  and  a  measure  of  protec- 
tion against  future  increases  in  State  ex- 
penditures. Under  this  provision,  a  State 
would  not  be  required  to  spend  in  future 
years  more  than  00  pereent  of  its  anist- 
ance  expenditures  for  calendar  1911  in- 
creased by  the  cost  of  living.  Any  re- 
quired future  expenditures  above  this 
amount  would  be  met  by  the  Federal 
Government.  States  which  would  other- 
wise realize  a  greater  reduction  in  welfare 
costs  as  a  result  of  the  welfare  reform 
legislation  would  not  however  be  given 
fiscal  relief  of  more  than  this  10  percent. 

rmZEAL    STANDAJIDS 

In  addition  to  providing  for  direct 
Federal  administration  In  some  in- 
stances, the  plan  would  place  increased 
reliance  on  Federal  standards  and  defim- 
tions.  Uniform  Federal  requirements 
would  govern  eligibility  for  assistance  in- 
cluding determinations  of  income  and 
resources,  illness,  and  incapacity,  and  so 
forth.  This  emphasis  will  lead  to  a  more 
uniform  and  equitable  system  and  to 
greater  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  ad- 
ministration. 

ADCLT    CATXOOKIKS 

The  amendment  also  provides  for  sub- 
stantial Improvements  in  the  program  of 
aid  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled,  in- 
cluding Federal  standards  and  defini- 
tions, the  option  for  Federal  administra- 
tion, and.  most  significantly,  a  minimum 
income  level  of  $130  per  person  per 
month  for  single  people  and  $230  for 
married  couples.  This  increase  over  the 


$110  figure  in  the  House  biU  is  equivalent 
to  cost  to  the  savtog  that  accrues  by  not 
providtog  food  stamps  for  adult  assist- 
ance recipients — as  would  not  be  pro- 
vided under  the  committee  bill — this  is 
what  is  referred  to  as  "cashlng-out"  food 
stamps. 

PHOTKSrs 

This  amendment  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  conduct  pretest  of  the  welfare 
reform  during  1971.  These  pretest  provi- 
sions are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in- 
cluded In  the  committee  bill  as  ordered 
reported  this  week,  however,  they  differ 
significantly  m  that  the  tests  would  tw 
conducted  more  quickly  with  automatic 
subsequent  implementations  of  the  full 
welfare  reform  plan  nationwide.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  pretests  will  be  most 
helpful  to  the  administration  in  their 
preparation  for  national  Implementa- 
tion of  the  program. 

While  I  voted  for  the  more  limited 
provision  that  the  committee  has  In- 
cluded in  H.R.  17550.  I  beUeve  that  we 
can  and  should  go  further  and  provide 
now  for  subsequent  Implementation. 

Now  I  would  like  to  comment  on  two 
issues  that  I  think  are  of  vital  Impor- 
tance with  regard  to  this  legislation; 
Ph-st,  the  allegation  that  this  is  a  "guar- 
anteed income"  plan  and  therefore  bad; 
and  second,  the  fact  that  a  most  basic 
part  of  this  reform  legislation  is  the 
strong  emphasis  on  work  and  training. 
First,  as  to  the  guaranteed  income 
question,  I  submJt  that  what  we  have  in 
the  present  welfare  system — the  patch- 
work of  the  last  35  years — is  the  most 
unsuccessful,  unpopular,  taequltable.  and 
unjust  guaranteed  income  system  that 
one  can  Imagine.  But.  a  form  of  guar- 
anteed mcome  It  Is.  The  system — if,  in- 
deed it  can  be  called  a  system — is  de- 
signed so  that  the  Federal  Government 
offers  financial  taducement  to  the  States 
to  make  pajrments  to  people  whom  the 
State  finds  have  insuflScient  or  no  In- 
come. This  Is  a  form  of  guarantee  of 
some  payment  to  some  people  who  are 
thought  to  be  needy.  But  it  Is  not,  in  Its 
current  operation  a  defensible  system; 
much  less,  a  good  one : 

First,  definitions  of  need  are  arbi- 
trary— a  needy  female-headed  family 
may  get  aid  while  an  equally  needy  male- 
headed  family  may  not; 

Second,  the  system  encourages  family 
breakup  and  other  subtle  and  invidious 
destruction  of  human  values; 

Third,  there  are  wide  State-to-State 
variations  that  produce  inequitable  and 
unjust  variation  in  the  treatment  of  poor 
people: 

Fourth,  there  Is  Uttle  In  the  system 
that  tends  to  move  recipients  toward  self- 
support  and  a  dignified,  proud  way  of 
life; 

Fifth,  the  system  recently  Is  charac- 
terized by  runaway  costs,  resulting  In 
fiscal  chaos  and  an  Incredible  fiscal 
dilemma  for  the  States. 

In  answer  to  some  critics,  I  say,  that 
if  this  is  guaranteed  Income,  It  Is  a  far 
sight  better  than  the  guaranteed  income 
system  we  have  now  There  is  nothing 
new  in  the  idea  of  guaranteed  income; 
what  Is  new  Is  the  Idea  that  there  Is  a 
better  way  to  accomplish  Income  malnte- 
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iiance  and  that  this  body  has  before  It  to-  program,  the  family  assistance  program 


day  legislation  to  accomplish  this  end. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  vital 
point — the  work  requirements  and  work 
incentives  under  this  amendment.  Our 
present  income  system  is  lax  and  weak  in 
its  work  provisions.  The  proposed  plan 
is  not.  In  fact,  many  people  say  that  the 


removes  the  incentive  to  quit  worlcing 
and  go  completely  on  welfare.  The  bene- 
fit provisions  of  the  plan  have  been  care- 
fully designed  to  imuie  that  working  is 
always  more  profitable  lor  families  than 
not  working. 
There  remains,  however,  the  very  seri- 


proposed  plan  is  not  an  income  guaran- .  ous  quesUon  of '  whether '  there  will  be 


tee  plan  because  of  the  very  fact  that 
registration  for  work  training  and  em- 
ployment Is  a  precondition  for  receipt  of 
aid  for  virtually  all  family  heads — except, 
of  course,  mothers  of  preschool  children. 
Those  who  refuse  without  good  cause 
to  iMrticipate  in  training  or  employment 
would  not  receive  payments  under  the 
plan. 

Once  registered,  those  persons  possess- 
ing appropriate  Job  capabilities  and 
know-how  will  be  directly  referred  to 
Jobs.  For  others,  there  will  be  tratotag 
opportunities;  individual  plans  worked 
out  so  that  they  can  qualify  for  jobs. 
Family  assistance  recipients  referred  to 
training  will  receive  an  extra  $30  a 
month  while  in  training  and  will  be  re- 
imbursed for  travel  and  other  necessary 
expenses  related  to  the  training. 

Individuals  who  are  incapacitated  and 
caimot  work,  will  be  referred  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  services.  Rehabili- 
tation programs  will  assist  many  physi- 
cally or  mentally  incapacitated  persons 
to  be  restored  to  productive  hves.  Just 
as  those  who  are  in  work  training,  per- 
sons receiving  rehabilitation  services  will 
receive  an  incentive  allowance  of  $30  a 
month  plus  out-of-pocket  costs  for  such 
thmgs  as  transi»rtatlon  and  other  re- 
lated expenses. 

As  I  Indicated,  if  an  adult  family 
member  who  Is  required  to  register  re- 
fuses, without  good  cause,  to  participate 
or  continue  to  participate  in  training  or 
employment,  he  would  be  denied  benefits 
imder  PAP.  The  same  Is  true  for  refusal 
to  accept  vocational  rehabilitation  ser\-- 
Ices. 

Work  may  not  be  a  practical  possibility 
for  a  mother  If  she  has  no  reliable  and 
satisfactory  arrangements  for  her  chil- 
dren while  she  Is  in  training  or  at  work. 
To  meet  this  need  the  family  assistance 
program  provides  for  a  large  expansion 
of  subsidized  child  care.  Child  care  of 
high  quality  will  not  only  release 
mothers  for  work  but  to  many  instances 
will  be  looked  upon  as  added  tocentives 
to  take  Jobs  or  enter  toto  manpower 
traintog  because  of  the  added  advan- 
tages afforded  to  the  children. 

That  the  best  path  out  of  dependency 
runs  through  work  is  not  debatable.  But 
the  poor  and  the  near  poor,  most  of 
whom  lack  education  or  Job  skills  for 
other  than  demeantog,  low  paid  jobs, 
must  have  some  means  of  receiving  fi- 
nancial assistance  while  engagtog  to 
traintog,  job  upgradtog  services  or  to 
vocational  rehabilitation.  The  family 
assistance  program  makes  available  work 
Incentives  in  a  new  effort  to  cultivate  the 
employment  potential  of  dependent 
adults  and  financial  assistance  pending 
the  time  when  the  affected  families  can 
attain  self-sufficiency. 

By  conttoutog  to  pay  partial  aid  to  the 
worktog  poor,  and  removing  other  dis- 
incentives found  in  the  current  welfare 


jobs  for  people  who  could  be  expected  to 
work  and  whether  the  work  training 
programs  will  lead  to  meanmgful  em- 
ployment. To  respond  to  this  issue  and  to 
strengthen  the  likeltoood  of  job  avail- 
ability, this  amendment  provides  $150 
million  for  special  work  projects — 
at  up  to  80  percent  Federal  matching — 
and  It  is  the  intent  of  this  provision 
to  assure  that  the  work  will  be  meaning- 
ful, useful  work,  needed  by  the  Nation 
and,  for  the  participant,  leadtog  to 
greater  tadependence  and  self  sufficiency. 
I  am  confident  that,  with  this  added 
guarantee,  the  work  tocentives  and  re- 
quirements of  this  legislation  will  prove 
to  be  a  basic  and  strong  element  of  the 
welfare  reform. 


A  MAN  TO  REMEMBER — OLAUS 
MURIE 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  conserva- 
tionists across  the  land  and  around  the 
world  are  familiar  with  the  name  of 
Olaus  Murle,  and  with  his  widow,  Mar- 
garet. Olaus  Murie  died  to  1963  after  a 
remariutble  career  as  a  quiet  crusader 
for  the  preservation  of  unspoiled  lands 
and  endangered  wildlife.  It  was  a  career 
that  brought  him  much  unsought  ac- 
claim, for  he  lived  simply,  as  Mrs.  Murie 
does  yet.  in  the  place  of  his  choice,  to 
Wyomtog's  Jackson  Hole  country.  The 
December  issue  of  Wyomtog  Wildlife, 
the  outstandtog  publication  of  the 
Wyoming  Game  and  Fish  Commission, 
carries  an  excellent  article  on.  "A  Man 
To  Remember — Olaus  Murie."  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  to  the  Recobd. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

A  Man  To  Remkmbex:  Olaus  Mdkik 
(By  Larry  Roop) 

&Cllilons  of  p«ople  stream  througli  Jack- 
son Hole  every  summer  on  tlielr  way  to  or 
from  Teton  and  Yellowstone  National  Parks. 
Tliere  are  innumerable  attractions  for  va- 
cationers under  tlie  aliadow  of  the  towering 
Qrand  Teton  peaka.  moat  of  wblch  canter 
around  the  town  of  Jackson.  A  tourist  town 
tllat  has  someiiow  retained  its  rustic  western 
charm.  Jackson's  boardwalks  are  seldom 
empty  of  summer  sightseers  or  wlnur  skUers. 
Tourism  is  big  business  In  these  ports. 

But  four  decades  ago  things  were  must  dif- 
ferent In  the  valley.  Jackson  was  only  a  serene 
western  community,  concerned  merely  with 
ranching  and  the  famous  elk  herd  of  nearly 
30.000  animals  that  wintered  each  year  on 
nearby  pastures.  The  world  outside  hadn't 
fully  discovered  this  picture  postcard  land, 
yet  the  Arcs  of  controversy  were  twlng 
kindled  that  would  soon  give  Jackson  Hole 
publicity  everywhere. 

The  elk  herd  was  In  trouble.  Private  con- 
servation orgazilaatlons  were  tr>-lng  to  pur- 
chase winter  refuge  lands  for  the  star^'lng 
herds,  and  valley  residents  were  Irate  over  In- 
terference from  outsiders.  Everyone  had  their 
own  answer  to  the  elk  problem,  but  no  one 


had  real  facta  on  which  to  base  sound  man- 
agement. 

ft  was  into  this  setting  that  Olaus  Murle 
brought  his  wUe  Margaret  iMardy  I  and  their 
two  young  children  to  Jackson  m  1B27  He 
had  been  sent  by  the  O.S.  Bureau  of  Biologi- 
cal Survey  (now  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Plah- 
etles  and  WUdllfe)  to  study  the  eU  of  Jack- 
son Bole.  The  study  was  an  Important  one 
and  much  depended  on  Its  outcome  yet 
Olaus  looked  at  it  as  an  exciting  challenge 
That  was  the  nature  of  this  man;  Juat 
Uvlng  was  exclthig  and  he  waded  into  each 
new  challange  with  enthusiasm. 

Olaus  was  bom  and  grew  up  in  a  small 
town  in  Minnesota  where  he  must  hove  de- 
veloped an  early  taste  for  wUdemesa  llle. 
Before  coming  to  Wyoming  he  had  gamed 
experience  In  Alaska  and  Canada,  and  in 
later  years  his  work  always  took  him  to  wild 
and  remote  areas.  But  something  about  the 
Jackson  Hole  country  made  Olaus  decide  to 
can  It  his  home.  Perhaps  it  was  the  same 
aomethtng  that  had  captured  the  bean  of 
so  many  others  who  had  come  for  a  visit 
and  decided  to  stay. 

TO  Olaus  the  words  study  and  research  did 
not  mean  just  sitting  behind  a  desk  When 
the  elk  surted  moving  back  to  the  moun- 
tains in  the  spring,  he  took  his  wife  and 
small  children  and  they  fouowed  and  ob- 
served the  herds. 

During  the  years  of  the  study  Olaus  prac- 
tically lived  with  the  elk;  he  wanted  to  know 
everything  about  them.  This  meant  campUig 
to  the  high  country  under  leas  than  Ideal 
conditions. 

r*w  women  would  consider  taking  an 
elgbt-week-old  baby  Into  the  mountains  for 
a  summer-long  campout.  but  Mardy  was  no 
ordinary  woman  She  and  Olaus  had  met  and 
married  under  the  arcUc  ekys  of  Alaska  and 
she,  like  Olaus,  was  no  stranger  to  outdoor 
Uvlng.  When  Olaus  and  Mardy  tell  of  their 
experiences  in  the  book  Wapiti  (Vlldemru 
one  can  detect  that  they  looked  upon  camp- 
ing in  the  elk  summer  range  as  some  of  the 
best  tunes  of  their  Uvea;  though  they  had  a 
way  of  looking  wHtfully  at  aU  their  good 
tliDM  together,  particularly  tlioae  early  years 
In  Wyoming. 

Over  the  years  many  changes,  both  good 
and  bad.  came  to  Jackson  Be.  and  the 
Murles  took  an  active  part  In  vaUey  aHalni 
Along  with  other  Jacksomtes.  they  suBeitd 
through  the  many  leuds  over  what  to  do 
with  thU  much  sought  after  real  esute. 
When  the  hot  controveray  aroae  over  Jack- 
son Hole  National  Monument  (later  added  to 
Teton  National  Park) ,  Olaus  and  Mardy  were 
caught  m  the  crossfire.  They  couldnt  help 
but  sympathlM  with  theU-  neighbors  who 
felt  "outaldere"  and  the  government  were  In- 
vading and  stealing  their  lands,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  they  also  realized  the  only  way 
this  area  could  be  safe  from  greedy  interests 
would  be  to  put  it  Into  public  trust.  That 
the  park  and  elk  refuge  have  been  good  for 
Jackson  Hole  Is  not  disputed  today,  but  a 
history  of  turmoil  and  conflict  Uee  behind 
the  setting  aside  of  these  lands. 

When  Dr.  Mune  published  hla  book.  The 
Elk  of  North  America,  based  largely  on  his 
Jackson  Hole  studies.  It  became  the  Wlldufe 
Society's  outstanding  ecological  publlcaUon 
of  1951.  Amazingly,  this  was  only  a  small 
part  of  Olaus'  contribution  to  the  biological 
sciences.  His  published  works  Include  Atajka- 
Tukon  CoriSou.  Food  Habiti  o/  the  Coyote 
in  Jackson  Hole.  W]/oming,  a  Field  Guiite  to 
AnlifusI  Track*,  Fauna  of  the  Aleutian  la- 
lunAa  and  Alaska  Peninsula,  and  literally 
hundreds  of  articles,  reviews,  and  editorials 
for  magaalnea  and  professional  Journals.  But 
If  he  had  never  writun  a  tjook  or  article,  he 
would  probably  still  have  been  renowned 
for  his  work  as  an  artist  and  Illustrator. 

Mardy  Murle,  when  asked  how  her  late 
husband  accomplished  so  much  In  only  one 
short  lifetime,  said  "He  was  alwayi  busy.  He 
mlgiit  write  or  paint  for  a  ooupla  oi  tumxa 
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and  then  go  outside  to  chop  flrvwooa,  but 
tw  wu  tiwtjt  wUTe  wltb  aomet&lnc.  Ba 
iwrar  lud  ftn  Ictl*  mom«Dt." 

Suooeu  to  most  profcnlonal  men  results 
In  tbelr  moving  to  a  big  city,  but  not  Olsus. 
Wben  the  WUdemeaa  Society  offered  blm  a 
Job  as  director,  be  took  It  only  wltb  the 
stipulation  that  be  be  able  to  remain  In 
Jackson  Hole.  For  several  years  as  director 
and  then  president  of  the  Society,  be  con- 
ducted business  from  a  secluded,  often  snow- 
bound log  cabin  near  the  village  of  Moose. 
Though  business  meetings,  conventions,  and 
legislative  battles  repeatedly  took  him  to  the 
beetle  world  of  the  megalopolis,  he  always 
relished  the  times  of  solitude  and  simple 
living  at  Mooee. 

But  despite  his  love  of  the  back  country 
and  the  life  away  from  the  bright  lights. 
Olaus  couldn't  escape  fame  and  recognition. 
It  was  a  paradox  that  he  was  a  man  of  meek- 
ness and  unselfishness,  and  at  th£_SAme  time 
he  commanded  a  powerful  respect  }rom  all 
those  who  met  him.  One  pefspn.  -itho  bad 
known  him  said,  "He  was  a  ooncerned  and 
extremely  dedicated  person.  Olkus  never  wor- 
ried about  selUng  himself,  JSBt  his  cause." 
And  bis  causae  took  him  to  the  forefront 
of  many  battles  for  endangered  wilderness 
areas  and  important  conservation  Issues.  Un- 
like most,  be  hsd  respect  and  understanding 
for  bis  opponents  When  tempers  were  hot. 
It  was  always  the  calm  plea  of  Dr.  Murle  for 
reasoning  among  fellow  humans.  Once  when 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  planned  to  dam 
and  alter  the  lakes  of  his  beloved  Jackson 
Hole — the  Upper  Snake  River  Basin — he 
asked  the  simple  question,  "Shall  tbe  dollar 
alone  shape  our  future  .  .  .?" 

The  enigma  of  Olaus  Murle  was  best  put 
by  columnist  Cal  Queal  of  The  Denver  Post, 
wben  be  wrote: 

"Some  men  become  famoua  by  thrusting 
tbeouelvea  upon  society.  Olaus  Murle  spent 
most  of  his  78  years  far  removed  from  clvlU- 
Batlon.  but  became  a  dominant  national  fig- 
ure In  Bplte  of  that. 

"Dominant  Is  perhaps  a  poor  word.  Olaus 
Uurle  wouldn't  willingly  dominate  anyone 
or  anything.  A  bush,  a  rabbit,  or  an  elk  were 
objects  to  be  studied,  appreciated,  and  left 
alone." 

After  a  lon^  Ulneas,  on  October  91,  10«a, 
Olaus  passed  away  and  a  remarkable  career 
was  ended.  However,  the  work  be  was  so 
dedicated  to  la  far  from  being  ended.  Olaus 
believed  In  the  future.  In  tbe  young  people- 
To  thoee  he  counseled  he  was  an  Inspiration, 
and  his  works  will  always  remain  on  the 
bookabelvee  of  professional  conservationists. 
Margaret  Murle.  stlU  residing  at  tbe  cabin 
near  Moose,  has  kept  the  same  warm  atmos- 
phere at  tbelr  home  Just  as  always  conservs- 
tlonlsu  from  around  tbe  world  And  their  way 
to  this  cabin  near  the  base  of  tbe  Tetons. 
and  Mardy  greets  tbem  with  a  cup  of  tea  and 
some  cookies.  But  she  does  not  have  many 
moments  of  leisure — she  Is  active  In  the 
Wtlderaees  Society,  Wyoming  Outdoor  Coor- 
dinating Council,  and  Teton  Science  School. 
Mot  surprisingly,  Olaus'  brother,  Adolph, 
IS  a  dlstlngulsbed  naturalist  In  his  own  right 
Like  his  late  brother.  Adolph  has  spent  much 
of  his  life  working  in  remote  wuderness 
areas.  Because  of  the  contributions  of  these 
two  men  the  name  Murle  comes  to  mind 
among  conservationists  as  e&stly  as  does  Aldo 
Leopold.  'Ding "  Darling,  and  Rachel  Carson. 
After  Olaus'  death  newspapers  all  acroa 
the  country  ran  editorials  In  honor  of  him 
They  caUed  him  "The  Quiet  Crusader,"  'Hr 
wuderness  "  and  -Kindred  to  Thoreau."  Bven 
more  revealing  as  to  the  respect  for  him  was 
tbe  fact  that  Alaaka,  Minnesota,  and  Wyo- 
ming all  claimed  him  as  their  own. 

Olaus  found  enjoyment  In  living  things 
and  unspoiled  lands  everywhere,  but,  as  most 
men  do,  he  picked  one  place  ss  his  favorite — 
the  Jackson  Hole  Country  However,  he  once 
witwe  that  "one  has  to  live  a  dreadfully  long 


tune  in  Jackson  Hols  to  be  conxldeted  an 
'old-timer.'  I  don't  think  we  were  considered 
old-timers  even  after  thirty  years  of  Uvlng 
there."  Reporting  of  his  death.  The  Jackson 
Hole  Guide  stated  that  "Teton  County  has 
lost  one  of  Its  most  distinguished  dtlasens." 
It  would  have  pleased  Olaus  to  know  that  be 
hod  flnaUy  become  an  old-timer  and  dtlsen 
of  Jackson  Hole. 
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BED  CHINA:  ROOUE  NA'nON 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  some  time  today  to 
discuss  the  American  policy  toward  Red 
China,  as  it  has  existed  in  the  past,  as 
It  stands  today  and  as  it  is  planned  for 
the  future. 

Let  me  say  that  it  lias  been  some  time 
since  1  have  addressed  myself  to  this 
question  and  It  arises  now  because  of  a 
growing  tendency  in  the  Western  World 
to  feel  that  because  some  years  have 
passed  since  the  Communist  conquest  of 
mainland  China  that  our  policy  and  our 
attitude  toward  an  oppressive,  repressive 
slave  state  should  be  relaxed. 

We  are  told,  for  example,  that  because 
the  vote  in  the  United  Nations  denying 
membership  to  Red  China  was  closer 
than  in  previous  years  that  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  ease  up  on  our  policy  of 
opposition.  We  are  told  that  Red  China 
now  appears  to  be  a  permanent  fixture 
in  the  world  of  nations  and.  as  such, 
should  be  accorded  an  honorable  position 
in  the  family  of  nations. 

Recent  comments  on  this  situation  by 
President  Nixon  I  And  both  encouraging 
and  distressing.  I  find  It  encouraging  that 
in  discussing  this  question  with  the  press 
on  December  II.  Mr.  Nixon  told  reporters 
that  the  VH.  vote  would  not  malse  it 
expedient  for  the  United  States  to  review 
its  policy  toward  Red  China.  He  empha- 
sized that  our  policy  would  be  based  on 
principle  rather  than  expediency.  But 
at  the  same  time,  he  .-iald  his  administra- 
tion would  continue  taking  an  Initiative 
of  relaxing  trade  restrictions  and  travel 
restrictions  with  Red  China.  He  ex- 
plained that  this  was  being  done  in  an 
attempt  to  open  channels  of  communica- 
tion with  Communist  China,  having  In 
mind  that  looking  far  into  the  future 
we  must  have  eventual  relations  with 
Communist  China. 

It  is  this  latter  part  of  the  President's 
statement  which  disturbs  those  of  us  who 
remember  the  genesis  of  Communist 
China  and  how  it  was  born  in  terror  and 
nurtured  In  militarism  and  oppression. 
It  disturbs  us  because  it  looks  to  us  as 
though  this  administration  believes  that 
communication  Is  the  sole  requirement 
for  eventual  recoffnitlon  of  Communist 
China  by  the  United  States.  This  can 
only  be  acceptable  if  communication  is 
set  up  between  the  United  States  and 
China  and  becomes  meaningful  enough 
to  bring  about  some  reforms  on  the 
mainland  of  China  in  the  name  of  human 
Ireedom.  For  Red  China  is  still  a  "rogue 
nation"  in  the  world  of  today.  It  Is  an 
outlaw  by  every  standard  of  national 
conduct,  and  it  should  be  treated  as  a 
rogue  and  an  outlaw  by  the  family  of 
nations  until  drastic  changes  are  made 
in  its  governmental  style  or  the  tyranny 
of  the  present  Communist  regime  is 
overthrown  from  wltliln. 


Mr.  President,  this  could  perhaps  be 
the  very  worst  time  of  all  for  inter- 
national champions  of  freedom  to 
weaken  their  opposition  to  diplomatic 
recognition  and  admission  of  Communist 
China  to  the  United  Nations. 

When  I  say  this  might  be  the  worst 
possiWe  time  for  weakening  our  atutude. 
I  say  it  because  the  forces  of  freedom 
are  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  on  the 
mainland  of  China.  The  ferment  now 
taking  place  in  China  is  massive  and  sig- 
nificant. The  Communists  are  trying  to 
perpetuate  the  old  and  worst  traditions 
of  Chinese  tyrarmy  when  great  changes 
are  sweeping  across  the  face  of  the 
Orient.  The  forces  of  freedom  in  China, 
as  they  do  in  all  other  slave  sutes,  look 
to  us  for  strength  and  support.  Tbe  free- 
dom fighters  In  China,  according  to  the 
best  sources  available,  believe  that 
China's  future  depends  in  large  part  on 
D.S.  poUcy.  Prof.  Stefan  Possony,  di- 
rector of  International  studies  at  the 
Hoover  Institute  on  War,  Revolution, 
and  Peace,  Stanford  University,  has  pro- 
vided one  of  the  most  authoritative 
studies  yet  made  of  this  situation.  In  a 
report  enUtled  "The  Chinese  Communist 
Cauldron, "  Professor  Possony  says  that 
many  underground  leaders  in  China  be- 
lieve that  an  active  VS.  strategy  Is 
needed  to  rescue  the  mainland,  but  that 
others  feel  that  China's  political  prob- 
lems can  and  must  be  solved  by  the  Chi- 
nese themselves  with  conscious  Ameri- 
can encouragement. 

He  summed  up  the  situation  existing 
at  the  present  time  with  these  words: 

There  exlste  In  China  today  ths  precon- 
ditions for  the  emerging  of  a  mase  movement 
that  would  ftght  for  progreestve  and  free 
government  This  foot  u  not  yet  understood 
In  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  at  ttUs  Juncttue  should 
go  bock  to  the  fundamental  principle  that 
It  Is  In  our  beet  Interest  to  cooperate  with 
true  Republican  and  Democratic  forces.  In- 
cluding those  who.  In  order  to  Introduce 
democracy  and  a  modern  economy,  may  have 
to  carry  out  a  revolution  against  totolttar- 


Whatever  may  happen  In  mainland  China, 
V3.  policy  must  support  those  elements 
which  wont  to  abolish  repressive  Institu- 
tions. Irresponsible  dictatorship  and  slave 
labor,  and  replace  "OrlenUl  despotism"  by 
modem,  workable  and  rmreaantatlva  sya- 
tems. 

What  we  have  then  Is  a  situation 
where  anticommunlsm  Is  growing  stead- 
ily on  the  mainland  of  China  and  the 
forces  of  freedom  are  looking  confidently 
ahead  to  a  time  when  the  Maoists  can 
be  overthrown  and  China  can  break  Its 
totalitarian  shackles.  But  the  lob  will 
be  much  more  difficult,  perhaps  actually 
impossible,  if  the  United  States  relaxes 
trade  and  travel  restrictions  and  pro- 
ceeds on  a  predetermined  course  aimed 
at  recognition  of  the  most  repressive 
Communist  regime  in  the  world. 

Those  who  believe  they  are  being  great 
humanitarians  and  Uberals  by  arguing 
for  admission  of  Red  China  to  the  United 
Nations  should  ask  themselves  If  they 
want  to  take  responsibility  for  validating 
and  legitimatizing  the  slave  state  op- 
erated by  Mao  Tse  Tung  For  make  no 
mistake  about  It,  trade  relations  and  dip- 
lomatic relations  with  the  United 
States — the  most  powerful  champion  of 
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individual  freedom  the  world  has  ever 
known — will  greatly  strengthen  whatever 
Communist  regime  happens  to  be  in  con- 
trol at  the  time  when  such  relations  are 
effective.  Such  action — even  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  start  on  a  Journey 
down  the  road  to  otBcial  recognition  by 
the  United  States— Is  In  itself  a  victory 
for  the  Chinese  Communist  state.  By  the 
same  token  It  cannot  help  but  be  a  Jolt 
to  the  forces  striving  for  freedom  of 
choice  and  action  on  the  Communist 
mainland.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  see  how 
we  can  serve  principle  rather  than  ex- 
pediency when  we  embark  on  an  Initiative 
of  cooperation  with  an  outlaw  nation 
with  the  object  of  eventual  development 
of  formal  relations.  And  I  do  not  care 
how  far  down  the  road  our  Government 
may  be  looking.  In  the  court  of  world 
opinion,  an  announced  Intention  of  this 
sort  is  almost  as  good  as  the  tnal  action. 
At  the  very  least,  It  weakens  and  waters 
down  our  stem  opposition  to  the  admis- 
sion of  Red  China  to  the  United  Nations 
on  the  btisis  of  principle.  Expediency  cer- 
tainly has  no  validity  m  this  situation 
unless  we  are  rejecting  the  principle 
which  formerly  dictated  our  national 
policy  against  recognition  of  Red  China 
and  its  admission  to  the  family  of  na- 
tions represented  by  the  UJJ. 

The  passage  of  time  does  not  alter 
principle.  The  mere  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Mao  Tse  Tung  has  proven  that 
It  has  "staying  power"  is  no  reason  why 
it  smells  any  sweeter.  Indeed,  the  length 
of  time  the  Maoists  have  been  able  to 
hold  China's  hundreds  of  millions  of  peo- 
ple In  subjection  merely  argues  for  haste 
In  another  direction. 

If  we  are  to  alter  our  policy  toward 
Communist  China  and  at  the  same  time 
hold  to  the  principles  which  we  embraced 
In  the  United  Natlcns'  Charter  and  which 
we  had  adopted  as  a  national  charter  In 
the  U.S.  Constitution  many  years  before 
that,  then  our  course  should  be  In  the 
direction  of  tightening  rather  than  re- 
laxing restrictions.  With  the  growth  of 
anticommunism  throughout  China,  our 
policy  should  be  one  of  exploring  every 
possible  method  of  assisting  the  rise  of 
freedom  forces.  And  an  active  policy  of 
assistance  to  the  Chinese  underground  at 
least  deserves  consideration.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  we  run  the  risk  of  be- 
coming Involved  in  a  new  land  war  on  the 
continent  of  Asia,  but  I  am  snylng  that 
this  is  no  time  to  be  assisting  the  Com- 
munists In  China  to  become  more  power- 
ful. 

It  is  all  well  and  good  to  talk  about 
opening  channels  of  communication  with 
Red  China.  If  you  look  closely,  you  will 
find  that  we  never  closed  them.  We  have 
been  approachable  for  many  years  by 
the  Red  Chinese  or  any  other  nation  in- 
terested in  improving  the  lot  of  their  own 
people  and  of  learning  ways  and  means 
of  cooperating  with  nations  In  the  West. 
Every  tentative  approach  to  Red  China 

that  this  Government  has  ever  made 

and  I  want  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that 
I  was  opposed  to  most  of  them— has  re- 
ceived nothing  but  contemptuous  rebuffs. 
The  point  is  the  Red  Chinese  have 
proven  many  times  that  they  want  no 
communicaUons  with  the  United  States. 
They  have  also  proven  that  they  want 
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no  part  of  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  unless  it  is  done  entirely  on  Red 
China's  dictated  terms. 

And  while  we  are  at  It,  let  us  recognize 
in  a  policy  way  Just  what  Communist 
China  represents  in  today's  world  of 
shifting  technology  and  existing  power 
balances.  As  Professor  Possony  has 
warned,  we  are  confronting  a  totalitarian 
system  that  Is  planning  a  100-year  as- 
sault against  the  entire  globe  that  may 
not  recoil  from  the  horror  of  instituting 
nuclear  war  to  accomplish  its  goal. 

Despite  all  the  old  arguments  that 
communism  is  mellowing  and  that  one- 
time aggressive  and  belligerent  nations 
are  seeking  to  ease  international  ten- 
sions, we  have  no  solid  evidence  that  this 
is  the  case.  If  anything.  Communist 
China  becomes  more  intransigent  as  Its 
progress  accelerates  in  the  field  of 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems.  At  this  moment  In  history.  It 
is  fair  to  say  that  Red  China  is  using 
every  means  available  to  increase  its 
military  and  economic  strength.  This  is 
unquestionably  its  primary  objective.  It 
is  in  the  business  of  catching  up  mili- 
tarily with  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
It  imdoubtedly  will  use  every  possible 
means  to  further  its  objective,  and  in- 
creased trade  relations  with  the  United 
States  and  other  nations  of  the  West  fit 
neatly  Into  its  overall  strategy. 

This  is  a  fact  which  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  by  American  policymakers 
who  are  inclined  to  get  swept  up  in  the 
enthusiasm  generated  by  bleeding  hearts 
who  desperately  want  to  believe  that  the 
world  is  turning  to  a  period  of  sweetness 
and  Ught  wherein  nations  of  differing 
cultures,  confiictlng  philosophies  and 
competing  economic  and  territorial  ob- 
jectives open  their  arms  to  each  other 
and  declare  the  millennium. 

It  does  no  harm  when  considering  the 
possible  admission  of  Red  China  to  go 
back  and  recall  what  the  purposes  of 
the  United  Nations  are  supposed  to  be. 
It  might  surprise  some  of  our  current 
"soft-on-Red  China"  advocates  to  dis- 
cover that  the  UJ*.  was  not  based  on  the 
principle  that  all  nations  were  automati- 
cally entitled  to  membership.  Nor  was 
there  any  premium  placed  on  the  lon- 
gevity of  a  national  regime  as  a  prereq- 
uisite to  affirmative  consideration  for 
UJJ.  membership. 

Indeed,  the  framers  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter  envisioned  that  some  State 
would  not  be  members.  For  example, 
chapter  I,  article  II,  paragraph  6.  of  the 
U.N.  caiarter  states: 

The  ocganlsatlon  shall  ensure  that  statee 
which  are  not  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions act  In  accordance  with  the  charter's 
principles  so  far  as  nuiy  be  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  International  peace  and  se- 
curity. 


It  is  always  well  to  remember  that  one 
of  the  things  the  UJ<.  was  supposed  to  do 
in  the  post- World  War  n  world  was  to 
foster  respect  for  the  principle  of  equal 
rights  and  self-determination  of  people. 
Membership  in  the  UJ*.  was  held  open 
to  peace-loving  States  which  accept  the 
obligation  contained  in  the  charter. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  these  pro- 
visions Is  obviously  to  place  an  obliga- 
tl(m  upon  candidates  for  admission.  In 


other  words  the  charter  was  so  drafted 
that  candidates  for  admission  would  be 
obliged  to  demonstrate  that  they  were 
peace-loving  states  that  accept  the  obli- 
gations of  the  charter,  including  the  ob- 
ligation to  respect  the  equal  rights  and 
self-determination  of  its  people. 

When  you  apply  such  a  purpose  to  tlie 
recommendation  for  the  membership  of 
Red  China,  you  find  that  the  Communist 
regime  in  Peking  fails  to  measure  up  on 
every  requirement.  In  addition  to  her 
support  of  North  Vietnam  and  her  deter- 
mined effort  to  impose  Communist  tyr- 
anny on  the  people  of  South  Vietnam 
by  force,  we  have  many  other  examples 
of  how  Peking  actually  works  against  al- 
most every  precept  of  freedom.  For  ex- 
ample, British  newspapers  report  that 
instructors  have  been  sent  from  Com- 
munist China  to  Jordan  to  help  train  the 
so-called  popular  front  of  Palestine 
guerrilla  fighters.  According  to  these  re- 
ports as  many  as  100  Chinese  experts 
were  sent  to  the  Middle  East  recently 
with  an  arsenal  of  automatic  weapons, 
rocket  launchers,  and  bazookas  made  on 
the  Chinese  mainland.  Huge  quantities 
of  these  weapons  are  reportedly  being 
routed  to  Palestine  forces  from  China 
by  way  of  Zanzibar — the  Indian  Ocean 
island  which  is  part  of  the  African  na- 
tion of  Tanzania.  Zanzibar  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  Chinese  Reds  and.  with  the 
Arab  RepubUc  of  '^eman  in  Southern 
Arabia,  Is  a  major  staging  point  for 
guerrilla  training  and  outfitting. 

In  addition  to  this,  Peking  radio  beams 
a  constant  barrage  of  propaganda  to- 
ward the  Middle  East  in  support  of  Arab 
efforts  to  destroy  Israel.  It  is  no  secret 
also  that  Arab  guerrilla  fighters  have  re- 
ceived special  training  In  terror  tactics 
in  special  poets  in  Communist  Cbna. 

Added  to  all  this  we  have  the  Inter- 
esting spectacle  of  Red  China  hosting 
and  supporting  the  discredited  Cambo- 
dian Prince  Sihanouk  in  his  efforts  to 
reimpose  a  special  brand  of  tyrarmy  on 
an  unwilling  Cambodia  populace. 

So  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  tliat  Red 
China  stands  today  as  a  principal  fo- 
menter  of  strife  and  tyranny  throughout 
the  world.  As  such,  she  is  a  rogue  nation 
deserving  of  no  special  consideration  and 
certainly  none  that  might  involve  the 
requirements  outlined  In  the  UJI 
Charter. 

I  know  that  it  can  be  argued  that 
there  already  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations  who  have  crudely  flouted  the 
principles  of  the  charter.  One  that  comes 
to  mind  immediately  is  the  Soviet  Union 
who,  while  a  member  of  the  interna- 
tional body,  subjected  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary,  and  Poland  to  tyrannical 
treatment.  Logic,  of  course,  would  decree 
that  such  states  be  forced  to  leave  the 
O.N.  or  that  the  charter  be  revised  to 
discard  some  of  its  principles.  The  likeli- 
hood of  such  action,  of  course,  is  so  re- 
mote as  to  border  on  the  impossible. 
However,  that  does  not  say  that  we 
should  aggravate  an  already  unhealthy 
situation  in  the  United  Nations  by  adding 
another  outlaw  state  that  violates  the 
charter  as  a  matter  of  national  policy, 

I  believe  that  we  have  almost  come  to 
the  time  when  we  either  water  down  the 
UJJ.  Charter  or  admit  that  our  Idealistic 
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efforts  to  maintain  an  organization  for 
the  promotion  of  peace  and  harmony  in 
the  world  has  failed  miserably. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  nothing 
can  be  gained  but  a  great  deal  can  be 
lost  by  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations  or  its  diplomatic  recog- 
nition by  the  United  States.  If  we  ap- 
prove either  act  as  a  nation  we  will,  in 
effect,  be  placing  our  seal  of  approval 
not  only  on  the  tyranny  which  Commu- 
nist Peking  maintains  within  the  bound- 
aries of  China,  but  we  will,  by  inference, 
be  endorsing  the  policies  through  whlcli 
Red  China  spreads  rebellion,  discontent. 
and  subversion  throughout  Africa, 
France,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  in  addition  to  Southeast 
Asia. 

I  know  that  it  sounds  impressive  to 
argue  as  did  one  prominent  newspaper 
recently  tliat  there  is  no  point  in  keeping 
Peking  out  of  the  United  Nations  inas- 
much as  she  controls — if  not  represents — 
a  quarter  of  the  world's  population.  But 
to  accept  tills  argument  is  to  accept  de- 
feat in  the  name  of  freedom  for  the  mil- 
Uons  of  Clilnese  people  who  are  held  in 
ttiralldom  to  a  Communist  master.  Make 
no  mistake  about  it,  when  we  dignify 
through  recognition  and  UJJ.  member- 
ship the  government  of  Pelting  we  ac- 
cept it  as  member  In  good  standing  in 
the  family  of  nations.  With  a  record 
such  as  Peking  has  achieved.  I  believe 
the  United  States,  at  least,  should  stand 
Arm  in  demanding  that  Red  Cliina  earn 
Its  membership  among  the  decent  na- 
tions on  tills  earth. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  JORDAN  OP 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  hopefully 
we  will  be  able  in  the  next  few  days  to 
finish  the  necessary  business  of  the  91st 
Congress  and  go  home  for  a  little  while 
before  the  opening  of  the  new  term  in 
January. 

But  before  this  session  ends,  I  would 
like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  man  with 
whom  I  have  worked  closely  for  almost 
13  years  here  In  the  Senate — my  distin- 
guished colleague  and  the  junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Everbtt  Jordak) 
whom  I  have  known  since  our  lx>yhood 
days  together  in  my  hometown  of  Mor- 
ganton,  N.C. 

Evnirrr  Is  that  special  kind  of  person 
who  is  able  to  look  beyond  himself  to- 
ward the  future  and  to  translate  dreams 
into  legislative  reality.  He  has  always 
been  willing  to  listen  to  new  ideas  and 
new  approaches  to  problems,  and  to 
grow.  His  fine  qualities  and  character 
are  taitJifuUy  reflected  in  his  attitudes 
and  in  liis  work. 

He  has  not  sought  the  national  spot- 
light, yet  he  is  widely  recognized  by  ills 
colleagues  as  a  Senator  who  works 
quietly  and  purposefully  on  soimd.  pro- 
gressive legislation. 

I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  that  he  has 
done  as  much  in  a  variety  of  practical 
ways  to  serve  the  Interest  of  North  Car- 
olina as  any  other  man  representing  the 
State  in  my  memory. 

Son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  success- 
ful businessman,  and  textile  manufac- 
turer, aoUve  civic  worker  and  Demo- 
crstle  leader,  former  State  chairman 


and  national  committeeman  of  our 
party,  he  brought  with  tilm  to  the  Sen- 
ate broad  knowledge  and  deep  under- 
standing of  the  people  of  North  Carolina. 
When  he  took  his  place  In  the  Senate, 
he  concentrated  his  energies  in  those 
areas  where  he  felt  he  could  make  the 
greatest  contribution  for  the  benefit  of 
all  North  Carolinians. 

North  Carolina  has  more  farmers  and 
more  farms  than  any  State  in  the  Un- 
ion, except  Texas.  Accordingly,  Evxrett 
sought  membership  on  the  Agriculture 
Cormnlttee,  where  he  has  worked  effec- 
tively since  the  day  he  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate. 

He  now  serves  as  chairman  of  a  key 
agriculture  subcommittee  and  next  year 
will  be  the  tiiird-ranking  Democrat 
behind  Cliairman  Ellindek  on  the  full 
committee. 

He  also  picked  the  PubUc  Works  Com- 
mittee because  it  handles  water  resources 
development,  flood  control,  navigation, 
water  and  air  pollution  control.  Federal 
buildings,  and  highway  legislation— all 
vitally  important  to  our  State  and  to 
every  State. 

In  1971.  he  will  become  chairman  of 
the  Mood  Control  and  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors Suljcommittee  and  only  the  chair- 
man and  one  other  Democrat  will  out- 
rank him  on  the  full  committee. 

He  has  been  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  since  1963.  and  his  vig- 
orous leadership  in  this  influential  post 
has  enormously  increased  his  effective- 
ness among  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 
Concurrently  he  has  served  as  chairman 
and  vice  chairman  alternately  of  both 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing. 

All  these  assignments  iiave  played  a 
major  part  in  helping  lilm  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  North  Carolina  as  well 
as  those  of  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  some  of 
the  highlights  of  his  record : 

He  introduced  and  led  the  fight  for 
passage  of  the  acreage-poundage  legis- 
lation widely  credited  with  saving  the 
tobacco  support  program.  He  also  pushed 
through  the  Senate  the  bill  which  au- 
thorized lease  of  tobacco  acreage  allot- 
ments— a  move  hailed  by  leaf  growers. 
He  was  likewise  the  prime  mover  In 
the  battle  for  establisimient  of  the  one- 
price  cotton  system  at  a  time  when  sub- 
sidies were  threatening  to  wreck  cotton 
production. 

Of  equal  importance  to  those  imme- 
diately concerned,  as  well  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate consumer,  have  been  Joidah  bilLi 
relating  to  seed  quality,  peanut  market- 
ing, and  amendments  tightening  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act. 

His  accomplishments  in  the  public 
works  field  are  equally  as  impressive  a 
tribute  to  his  Influence  and  powers  of 
personal  persuasion. 

They  also  attest  to  his  foresight  and 
determination  as  well  as  to  his  refusal 
to  admit  defeat. 

His  efforts  are,  to  a  large  degree,  re- 
sponsible for  completion  of  the  W,  Kerr 
Scott  Reservoir  in  Wilkes  County;  au- 
thorization and  construction  of  the  New 
Hope  Dam  for  which  ground  was  broken 
only  a  few  days  ago;  a  start  on  the  Pails 
of  the  Neuse  Reservoir  project  so  hn- 
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portant  to  the  Wake  Coimty  area;  and 
authorization  last  week  of  the  project  to 
deepen  the  harbor  of  the  State  port  at 
Morehead  City. 

It  was  Jordan,  too.  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal sponsor  of  the  act  authorizing  the 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  Park; 
deepening  of  Wilmington  harbor  State 
port;  and  deepening  the  Cape  Fear  River 
channel  to  Improve  Inland  navigation. 
Surveys  and  planning  for  most  other 
flood  control,  navigation,  and  beach  pro- 
tection projects  now  authorized  or  in 
progress  in  the  State  likewise  bear  the 
disUnctive  Jordan  stamp. 

His  interest  in  water  projects  has  not, 
however,  been  confined  by  any  means  to 
public  works  construction  nor  has  it  been 
limited  to  ills  own  State. 

A  few  years  ago  he  was  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  fight  for  congressional  ap- 
proval of  a  far-reaching  Federal  program 
to  bring  water  and  sewer  treatment 
plants  within  reach  of  thousands  of  rural 
and  small  town  communities  tliroughout 
the  country. 

He  has  helped  draft  and  enact  every 
measure  devised  by  the  Public  Works 
Committee  since  he  became  a  member 
dealing  with  control  of  air  and  water 
pollution,  solid  waste  disposal,  and  en- 
vironmental protection. 

He  was  an  active  supporter  of  a  bill 
amending  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  wliich  became  law  last  April 
and  most  recently  lias  helped  push  the 
National  Air  Quality  Standards  Act 
which  qualifles  as  the  strongest  measure 
of  its  type  ever  proposed  to  Congress. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  you.  either,  of 
the  dedication  which  this  colleague  of 
mine  has  shown  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion at  every  level  from  kindergarten  to 
graduate  school  but  I  tliink  it  must  be 
stressed  in  any  evaluation  of  his  quality 
of  service.  His  concept  of  education  In- 
cludes recognition  of  the  vital  importance 
of  public  Ubraries  and  Ills  post  of  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  li- 
brary of  Congress  has  enabled  him  to 
lend  strong  support  to  Federal  library 
aid  programs. 

He  was  the  principal  sponsor  of  legis- 
lation to  build  a  new  annex  to  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  be  named  the  James 
Madison  Memorial  Library  and  legisla- 
tion to  extend  to  those  citizens  who  can- 
not read  ordinary  printed  materials  be- 
cause of  physical  handicaps  the  reading 
services  offered  by  the  National  Books 
for  the  Blind  Program,  now  known  as  the 
national  books  for  the  blind  and  physi- 
CiJIy  handicapped  program.  Since  the  en- 
actment of  this  legislation  over  100,000 
persons  who  did  not  have  library  service 
now  can  obtain  free  reading  materials. 
During  Senator  Jordan's  tenure  as  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Li- 
brary the  Library's  collections  have 
grown  from  41  million  items  to  over  61 
million  items  which  makes  it  the  largest 
and  most  outstanding  In  the  world. 

He  has  reported  and  successfully 
achieved  paasage  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide additional  US.  Government  de- 
pository libraries  in  every  State  in  the 
Union  where  Qovemment  publlcatlonji 
would  be  more  readily  available  at  local 
levels  to  all  citizens,  especially  those  m- 
gaged  in  scholarly  research.  The  Amerl- 
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can  Ubrary  Association  has  commended 
him  for  this  landmark  legislation. 

His  interest  In  these  causes  and  his 
consistent  and  strong  support  for  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  improving  the  quaUty 
of  schooling  Is  a  reflection  of  a  deep  and 
warm  concern  for  people  which  Is  the 
hallmark  of  this  man 


EFFORT  TO  B8Tj\BLISH  A  BIO 
THICKET  NATIONAL  P.\RK  TAKES 
A  BIG  STEP  FORWARD 

Mr.  TARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  13%-year  tenure  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  fought  many  legislative  l>at- 
tles.  Few,  if  any,  of  my  successes  have 


It  is  that  kind  of  concern  which  has'  ^I^»™l.^^'*'',^"?°fi_^^''^"''°° 
also  prompted  him  to  push  legislation        °"     *  '     "'"■"■-    "^  " 

requiring  that  new  Federal  buildings  be 
designed  to  provide  easier  access  to  the 
aged  and  crippled. 

It  is  that  kind  of  concern  for  people 
which  impelled  him  this  year  strongly 
to  criticize  the  President  for  attempting 
to  trim  the  Hill-Burton  program  for  hos- 
pital construction  and  caused  him  to  vote 
to  override  the  White  House  veto  of  the 
bill  funding  Its  extension. 

He  has  cared  enough,  too,  to  Join  fully 
in  every  move  designed  to  secure  better 
treatment  for  American  prisoners  in 
Southeast  Asia,  to  open  up  communica- 
tions between  them  and  their  families 
which  are  now  denied,  and  to  secure  their 
release. 

He  cares  for  the  people  who  feel  their 
personal  security  is  threatened — by  the 

increasing  violence  and  lawlessness,  by . -...  ^.^^.,^^^,^  „. 

the  unwieldy  extension  of  Federal  power     this  statement,  my  bill  was  considered 


than  the  passage  of  my  bill  by  the  Senate 
to  create  a  Big  Thicket  National  Park  in 
southeast  Texas.  The  passage  of  tills 
measure  on  December  16,  1970.  with  the 
unanimous  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  came  after  over  4  years  of 
continual  effort. 

I  Introduced  the  first  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  bill  on  October  20,  1966. 
There  were  occasions  during  my  long  ef- 
forts to  get  this  legislation  through  the 
Senate  when  some  counseled  me  that  I 
was  waging  a  hopeless  flght.  For  in- 
stance, a  recent  article  by  Jay  Dorman 
appearing  in  the  December  13. 1970,  edi- 
tion of  the  Houston  Post  contains  the 
following  statement: 

■  hopes  of  any  Big  Thicket  Bm  being 
puaed  tills  year  appear  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  gleam  In  a  lawmaker's  eye. 

Three  days  after  the  publication  of 


in  local  matters,  and  by  rampaging  in- 
flation which  deflates  incomes. 

He  supported  the  Safe  Streets  Act  to 
provide  a  more  effective  means  to  flght 
crime.  Notwithstanding  his  strong  views 
about  the  necessity  for  law  and  order, 
he  has  shown  great  concern  that,  to  the 
zeal  for  passage  of  crime  legislation,  no 
repressive  measures  posing  a  threat  to 
constitutional  rights  be  enacted.  For  this 
reason  he  voted  against  the  District  of 
Columbia  crime  bill  with  its  "no-knock" 
and  preventive  detention  provisions. 

He  has  consistently  supported  the  right 
of  ail  parents,  regardless  of  their  race, 
creed,  or  color,  to  choose  the  school  their 
children  shall  attend,  and  has  opposed 
mandatory  bu.ssing  reqidrements  by  Fed- 
eral authorities  hundreds  of  miles  away 
from  local  problem.';,  need.s,  and  people. 

He  has  spoken  out  rigorously  against 
recent  Government  spending  patterns 
which  for  example  would  deny  funds  for 
health  and  education  programs  here  at 
home  and  yet  provide  great  quantities  of 
aid  to  foreign  countries. 

As  I  think  back  on  tills  and  previous 
sessions.  I  can  recall  many  legislative 
battles  we  have  fought  together — some- 
times winning  and  sometimes  losing — 
and  I  consider  our  relationship  one  of  the 
rewards  of  my  Senate  service. 

I  have  been  impressed  by  his  demon- 
strated courage  and  his  willingness  to 
take  an  unpopular  position  when  he  felt 
It  was  necessary. 

Not  surprisingly  there  have  been  oc- 
casions when  we  were  on  different  sides 
of  an  Issue,  but  I  have  never  questioned 
the  sincerity  of  his  convictions. 

I  am  proud  to  call  EvsakTr  Jordan  my 
friend  and  my  colleague.  I  respect  him 
both  for  what  he  has  accomplished  and 
for  what  he  Is — a  man  of  warmth  and 
unfailing  kindness  who  is  young  in  spirit 
and  outlook  and  who  Is  able  to  combhie 
practical  realities  with  Idealism  in  his 
view  of  Government. 

I  look  forward  to  our  continued  service 
together  here. 


on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  was  passed 
without  opposition. 

Although  we  still  must  await  favorable 
House  action  before  the  Big  Thicket  Na- 
tional Park  can  be  established,  I  am 
elated  that  we  now  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  converting  that  "gleam  in  a  law- 
maker's eye"  into  a  reality, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Jay  Dorman,  en- 
titled "The  Big  Thicket's  Going"  which 
appeared  In  the  December  13,  1970  edi- 
tion of  the  Houston  Post,  be  printed  in 
Its  entirety  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUcws: 

The  Bio  Thtckzt's  Ooinc 
(By  Jay  Dorman) 

Darkness  doesn't  fall  In  the  Big  Thicket: 
It  rises. 

In  the  ■,000-year-old  East  Texas  forest, 
darkne.^  comes  up  rrom  the  murky  lakes 
and  creeks  and  spuis  Into  the  palmetto  bo;- 
loms,  filling  the  forest  floor. 

It  pushes  the  slautlitg  sun  rays  higher 
and  higher  up  the  cathedral  pines  and  Anally 
beyond  the  western  horizon. 

With  darkiie&s  comes  the  night  sounds 
The  shrui  chirping  of  crickets  tilends  with  a 
thousand  other  Insect  caUs.  The  tumult  Is 
accented  by  the  hoots  of  the  great  horned 
owl,  the  thunderous  croaks  of  buU  frogs  and 
the  tilgh  pitched  warning  of  the  screech 
owl. 

Morning  sun  pushes  the  darkness  back 
down  the  spires  Into  the  pools,  and  man- 
made  sounds  replace  those  of  naturo.  The 
sharp,  racking  buzz  of  power  saws,  the  clank 
of  logging  chains  and  the  sounds  of  trucks, 
trains  and  cars  send  the  white  tall  deer.  wolf, 
fox  and  small  game  deeper  Into  the  rapidly 
diminishing  forest. 

In  the  18708  there  were  more  than  three 
million  acres  In  the  Big  Thicket,  stretciilng 
from  Bryan  In  the  west  to  the  Sabine  River 
In  the  east.  Its  northern  edge  reached  Rusk 
and  It  extended  to  an  area  somewhere  south 
of  Beaumont. 

Today  lu  boundaries  are  Indefinite  but 
fall  somewhere  east  of  U.B.  Highway  60  and 
west  of  UJB.  Highway  96.  Its  northern  border 
has  dropped  south  of  Lufkln  and  It  does 
not  qiute  reach  Beaumont  In  the  eouth. 


Its  area  today  comprises  something  less 
than  400,000  acres  and  Is  being  carved  away 
at  a  rate  of  50  acres  daily. 

Where  did  the  Big  Thicket  go?  Demands 
for  more  and  more  lumber  for  construction 
has  caused  the  timber  industry  to  make  vast 
inroads  into  the  lumber  .supply  in  the  Ble 
Thicket. 

Loggers  were  joUied  by  the  petroleum  In- 
dustry, land  developers  and  farmers.  Virgin 
forests  were  cut  over.  Clearings  were  carved 
out  of  the  forest  for  oU  well  sites,  towns, 
farms  and  lilghways.  Salt  water  from  the 
wells  was  pumped  onto  the  forest  floor,  kill- 
ing all  nearby  forms  of  plant  life. 

Today's  conservationists,  naturalists  and 
ecology-mlndod  citizens  look  on  those  pact 
deeds  as  wholesale  rape  of  a  virgin  forest. 
However,  at  the  time  It  w*as  a  means  to  an 
end.  It  was  booming  Industry,  free  enter- 
prise and  a  source  of  unheard  of  Income 
le\-els  that  caused  standards  of  living  to  soar. 
More  than  a  few  East  Texas  citizens  owe 
their  present  lifestyle  to  the  enhanced  wages 
and  bolstered  economy  brought  alwut  by 
the  Industries  thst  evolved  out  of  the  Big 
Thicket. 

The  impetus  today,  however.  Is  to  preserve 
what  Is  left  of  the  Big  Thicket.  Public 
opinion  seems  to  be  one  the  side  of  preserva- 
tion; conservation  organizations  support  the 
cause,  and  politicians  have  carried  It  to  the 
nation's  capltol. 

The  goal  Is  to  create  a  national  park  In 
the  Big  Thicket.  Pour  bills  are  pending  to- 
day In  Congress  to  establish  parks  ranging 
m  size  from  35.000  acres  to  near  aoo.OOO 
ficres. 

Sen.  Ralph  Yarborough.  D-Texas.  has  had 
a  bill  pending  since  196a  calling  for  the  U.B. 
Department  of  Interior  to  create  a  park  of 
100.000  acres.  Yarborough's  bill  has  come 
nearer  being  considered  by  one  of  the  na- 
tional houses  than  any  other,  but  hopes 
of  any  Big  Thicket  blU  being  passed  this 
year  appear  to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
gleam  In  a  lawmaker's  eye. 

Those  few  who  have  worked  many  years 
to  see  a  park  created  now  harbor  doubts. 
"F^nkly.  I  don't  think  Itll  pass,  and  I  don't 
think  there'll  ever  be  a  park."  said  Harold 
mcholas,  a  resident  of  Saratoga  m  Hardin 
County. 

Nicholas  serves  on  the  ig-member  board 
of  directors  of  the  Big  Thicket  Association. 
based  in  Saratoga.  It  was  formed  eight  years 
ago  by  a  handful  of  local  cluzens  to  flght  to 
preserve  the  Tlilcket. 

The  association  war.  Joined  m  its  battle 
by  national  conaervatlon  societies  and  at  one 
time  numbered  1,000  dues-p.iylng  memhen. 
Today  that  number  has  dwmdled  to  atiout 
600  members. 

In  most  cases  If  a  Big  Thicket  Is  ssked 
hoa-  he  feels  about  the  federal  government 
establishing  a  national  park,  he  replies  with 
a  question.  "Do  you  really  think  theyl!  get 
It,"  he  asks,  as  if  the  questioner  might  be 
able  to  give  them  some  inside  Information. 
Most  seem  to  be  watching  the  struggle  for 
a  park  with  the  curiosity  of  interested  third 
parties. 

"Well  I  don't  think  anybody  will  ever  come 
out  here  to  look  at  the  Thicket."  said  one 
long-time  resident  of  the  Big  Thicket.  His 
eyes  twinkled  In  merriment  at  the  thought 
of  someone  being  Interested  In  a  bunch  of 
trees. 

His  doubting  that  there  Is  much  Interest 
In  the  Big  Thicket  Is  typical  of  many  resi- 
dents who  have  lived  among  the  pines  for 
so  many  years  that  the  forest  seems  very 
ordinary. 

W.  li.  Brackin,  81,  who  runs  the  com- 
bination grocery  and  post  offlce  In  the  town 
of  Thicket  (his  sister  Is  postmaster),  has 
Uved  In  Thicket  all  his  life.  "I  Just  don't 
much  believe  they  wiU  get  It,"  be  said  and 
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looked  out  the  wlodoir  of  tbm  grocery  ftt 
the  dmrknesB  edging  out  at  the  nearby  for* 
est. 

BracUln's  fa.tbeT  was  postmaatar  la  the 
present  Thicket  community  from  1921  to 
1961.  "He  lafled  to  deliver  mall  oa  horseback 
all  over  this  area."  Brackin  said. 

Old  Thicket  was  located  about  three  mUea 
north  of  the  present  town.  "The  old  aawmlU 
there  must  have  died  out  about  1915.  and  Ld 
1921  they  moved  the  poet  office  here."  he 
•Bid. 

Doubt  clouded  bis  features  at  the  mention 
of  100.000  acre*.  "I  really  think  they  would 
be  better  off  to  take  smaller  tracts.  The 
moequltoea  ore  bo  bad  you  can't  walk  around 
for  very  long  out  there."  Brackin  said.  "But 
U  It's  thicket  they  want."  he  said  with  a 
grin  "then  this  Is  the  thickest  I  know  of." 
Un.  Dolly  Hoffman,  second  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Big  Thicket  Association  and  a 
cloae  friend  of  the  late  Lance  (Mr.  Big 
Thicket)  Bosler.  doubts  the  adequacy  of 
100.000  acres  to  preserve  oU  the  ecological 
treasures  that  exist  In  the  thicket. 

"However,  we're  Just  wanting  what  we  can 
get  nov."  she  said. 

The  asBoclatton  wants  to  preserve  the 
variety  of  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  found 
In  the  Thicket,  particularly  area*  they  con- 
sider to  be  still  undisturbed  by  the  intrusion 
of  industry  and   urbanization. 

Nicholas  pointed  out  MS  acres  of  virgin 
timber  that  the  aaaociaclon  has  been  trying 
to  save  from  the  saw  blade.  Loggers  were 
felling  Riant  pines  on  all  sides  of  the  tract. 

The  Big  Thicket  AssoclaUon  had  origi- 
nally set  Its  goal  at  35.000  acres  beginning 
at  the  Alabama-Ooushatta  Indian  Reaervs- 
tion  in  Polk  County  and  extending  in  a  nsj- 
row  strip  south  through  Segno,  HoUy  Qrove, 
Puqua  to  Batson  where  it  spread  out  to 
cover  what  Is  called  the  wilderness  area  be- 
tween Hull  and  Hardin  and  Saratoga  and 
Sour  Lake. 

Rep.  John  Dowdy.  D-Texas,  co-sponsored 
a  House  bUl  to  create  a  "string  of  pearls' 
consisting  of  about  3fi.000  acres  scattered 
over  the  present  Big  Thicket. 

"I  know  of  two  of  those  pearls  that  are 
already  gone,"  said  Nicholas. 

At  the  reservation  the  Indians  have  made 
good  usa  of  their  giant  cathedral  pines  as  a 
toorist  attraction.  Some  of  the  trees  are  more 
than  a  century  old. 

South  rrf  MoGs  Hill  in  the  Trinity  River 
bottom,  the  "world's  targeet  Cypress  tree" 
towers  over  the  edge  of  a  rural  subdivision. 
Nearby  is  a  Holly  tree  also  claimed  to  be  the 
world's  largest. 

Between  BatscHi  and  Saratoga  on  Pine 
L^land  Bayou  are  giant  palmetto,  their  mas- 
alve  fan-like  foliage  could  quickly  engulf  a 
man  on  hcneback. 

The  bulk  of  the  dealred  park  land  would 
fall  In  Hardin  County  and  County  Judge  Em- 
Dutt  Lack,  a  fofxner  state  reproeentatlve.  Is 
enthusiastically  In  favor  of  a  national  park. 
"Having  a  park  in  here  will  enhance  the 
economics  of  the  county  and  we  sorely  need 
it."  he  said.  "It  would  be  the  greatest  f-hmg 
that  could  happen." 

Lack  said  the  tourist  dollar  attracted  to 
his  area  would  more  than  offset  any  tax  loss 
the  county  might  suffer  from  creation  of 
the  park.  He  said  the  proposed  land's  average 
value  for  taxes  Is  tSO  an  acre,  and  the  timber 
companies  are  assessed  on  only  3fi  per  cent 
of  that. 

In  Polk  Coimty  where  timber  la  still  king, 
a  Livingston  businessman  was  not  as  en- 
thusiastic "You're  going  to  see  some  major 
cutbacks  in  the  timber  Industry  in  the  next 
two  years."  be  said  and  bemoaned  the 
thought  of  100.000  acres  of  prime  timber 
land  being  cut  out  of  producUon  potential. 
He.  too.  agreed  that  portions  of  tbe  Big 
Thicket  should  be  saved  "but  I  don.^  ^ir,\ 
they  need  that  mndi.* 
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STATE     OF      MICJnOAN      OPPOSES 
RESTRICTIVE     TRADE     LEQISIJ^- 
TION 


Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  few  States 
in  the  Nation  have  a  greater  stake  In 
industrial  and  agricultural  trade  than 
Michigan.  While  »  e  have  selected  plants 
that  have  run  into  problems  connected 
at  least  In  part  with  imports,  the  prevail- 
ing sentiment  in  the  Senate  is  against 
artificial  barriers  to  international  trade. 

In  this  connection.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No. 
22.  adopted  by  the  Michigan  Legislature 
In  November  1967,  memorializing  the 
Congress  regarding  the  Imposition  of  im- 
port quotas.  I  believe  It  is  pertinent  to 
our  present  discussion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recohd.  as  follows : 

lacRIOAH   LlCISLATUU.   8cx»Tx   COMccunrr 

RnoLiTTXON  No.  aa 
A  coacurrent  resolution  memorlallzliig  tbe 
Congresa  of  the  United  st*tei  regsidlng 
tbe  Imposition  of  Import  quotee  on  m&Jor 
commodity  areas 

Wbereas,  The  State  of  mrhig.»  ii  vitally 
concerned  with  a  health;  growth  In  Its  ex- 
ports which  already  total  »a.s  billion  »ji- 
nually  Including  (ISO  mlUlon  of  Michigan 
agricultural  products;  and 

Whereas.  The  United  States  hss  pursued  a 
30-year  foreign  trade  policy  leading  to  freer 
interchange  of  goods  between  nations  and 
a  rising  standard  of  living  for  all  and  has  led 
the  Free  World  in  substantial  tarllT  reduc- 
tions at  OATT  and  desires  to  preserve  the 
gains  made  In  that  historic  eerlea  of  nego- 
tiations; and 

Whereaa.  The  oountry  today  Is  faoad  with: 
(a)  the  grave  threat  that  coogreaslonal  legis- 
lation backed  by  special-Interest  protection- 
ist forces  could  reverse  our  favorable  and 
growing  foreign  trade  balance — a  United 
Sutes  foreign  policy  disaster,  and  (b)  moves 
now  afoot  to  restrict  importa — in  most  cases 
by  quotas— wlilch  would  embroil  the  United 
States  m  a  costly  trade  war,  and  (c)  with 
the  imposition  of  Import  quotas  on  major 
commodity  areas  such  as  steel,  lead.  Unc. 
textiles,  chemicals,  petroleum  and  meat 
which  would  inevitably  and  positively  lead 
to  reciprocal  action  by  foreign  countries  cre- 
ating bameis  against  tbe  United  States  and 
Michigan  exports;  and 

Whereas.  The  Imposition  of  quotas  would 
result  In  higher  prices  for  millions  of  United 
States  and  Michigan  cozisumers  and  thereby 
contribute  to  InflaUonary  pressures  and  such 
Import  quotas  would  endanger  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  United  States  exports  worsening  our 
balanoe  of  payments  position  and  Inevitably 
Increaae  government  controls  over  Industry 
and  threaten  Individual  enterprise;  and 

Whereas,  other  positive  actions  can  be 
taken  by  the  Oongteas  to  assist  American 
and  Michigan  industries  unfairly  Injured  by 
foreign  unports;   now  therefore  be  It 

JZesDltred  by  the  Senate  [the  Bottse  of  Rep- 
raentativa  ctmcuTring) .  That  the  Congnas 
be  urged  to  defeat  any  legislation  Impoalog 
Import  quotas  and  restricting  world  trade; 
that  the  Congress  Uberaliw  the  adjustment 
assistance  provUilons  of  Title  in  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  by  making  It  easier  for  the 
Tana  Commission  to  And  Injury  for  this 
purpose  and  by  providing  more  liberal  loans, 
tax  benefits  and  retralrUng  programs  for 
workers  In  the  firms  or  sectors  of  Industry 
seriously  Injured  by  ImporM;  and  that  the 
Ckmgress  support  all  elforU  to  remove  some 
of  the  nontarlff  barriers  at  home  and  abroad 
seriously  Impairing  world  trade:  and  be  It 
furtber 


Baolved,  That  ooples  of  this  resolutloa  be 
transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  Rcmse  of  Xtepresentatlves'  and 
to  eaob  member  of  the  Michigan  delegation 
to  the  Congress  of  the  Umted  Sutes 


ALABAMA'S  TRAVEL  ATTRACTIONS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  unique  features  of  my  home  State 
of  Alabama  Is  its  blend  of  many  Influ- 
ences— the  Spanish-French  settlement 
of  southern  shores,  English  Immigration 
In  the  north,  the  prosperous  ante  bcUum 
era  and  20th  century  industrialization. 

Alabamians  share  their  cherished  tra- 
dition of  hospitality  and  friendliness 
with  many  thousands  of  visitors  who 
travel  within  Alabama  each  year. 

A  record  number  of  travel  Inquiries 
reached  the  Alabama  Bureau  of  Publicity 
and  Information  during  fiscal  1969-70. 
The  total  number  of  brochures,  pam- 
phlets and  other  printed  matter  reached 
an  unprecedented  1.012.347. 

The  top  10  States  making  requests  In 
the  categories  of  tourist,  general,  educa- 
tion, advertising  campaign  response  and 
bulk  shipment  were:  Ohio,  31,326-  New 
York.  29,859:  Illinois,  23,507;  California 
15.507;  Pennsylvania  13,298;  Michigan 
13,107;  Indiana,  9,840;  Texas,  0,84o' 
Missouri,  8,533:  and  New  Jersey,  7,500. 
Alabama's  travel  promotion  and  ad- 
vertising campaign  waged  yearly  In  the 
Midwest,  Southwest.  North  Central,  and 
neighboring  Southern  States  produced 
direct  ad  coupon  response  from  the  fol- 
lowing top  10  States;  Illinois,  7,269' 
Ohio,  6,775;  Michigan,  5,342;  Indiana, 
4.137;  New  York,  3,907;  Wisconsin.  3  461- 
Pennsylvania,  3,077;  Missouri,  2174- 
Texas,  2,045;  and  California,  2.027. ' 

The  States  of  Ohio,  Michigan!  and 
lUInois  have  held  the  top  three  positions 
since  Aalbama's  breakthrough  advertis- 
ing program  got  underway  in  1964.  The 
trio  merely  switch  positions  periodically. 
Travel  exhibit  appearances  In  14  loca- 
tions aocoimted  for  the  distribution  of 
319,750  pieces  of  Alabama  travel  litera- 
ture. The  bureau's  national  travel  adver- 
tising camiialgn — magazines,  newapa- 
pers,  and  outdoor  showings — Is  coordi- 
nated with  the  travel  show  schedule 

first  quarter  of  each  year— and  other 
travel  booth  participation,  to  give  maxi- 
mum coverage  and  publicity  to  the 
State's  promotion  efforts. 

A  second  travel  barometer,  lodgings 
tax.  also  points  toward  another  high 
mart  for  the  Alabama  travel  Industry. 
The  fiscal  1969-70  lodgings  tax  total 
marked  a  10.99  percent  gain  over  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year.  One-fourtli  of  the  ever- 
Increasing  lodgings  tax  Is  earmarked 
solely  for  travel  promotion  and  advertis- 
ing. 

While  attendance  figures  covering 
visits  at  Alabama  attractions  will  not  be 
complete  until  the  end  of  the  calendar 
year,  early  Indications  are  that  a  sub- 
stantial Increase  will  be  noted  for  all 
major  attractions. 

In  1969,  more  than  30  million  out-of- 
SUte  guests  spent  $310  million.  All 
travelers,  visitors,  and  residents  account- 
ed for  $485  million.  Total  sales  and  re- 
ceipts In  the  travel  trade  industry  totaled 
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$1,046,000,000.  Figures  for  1970  vrtll  be 
higher. 

Mr.  President,  It  comes  as  no  secret  to 
this  body  that  we  Alabamians  are  proud 
of  our  State  and  we  make  a  sincere  and 
intensive  effort  to  encourage  visitors. 
God  has  bestowed  boimtlful  blessings 
upon  Alabama,  which  Is  now  in  Its  151st 
year  as  one  of  these  United  States.  Prom 
northeast  Alabama's  Russell  Cave  which 
holds  the  earliest  recorded  remains  of 
human  habitation  in  the  United  States, 
to  the  beautiful  white  sands  of  Dauphin 
Island  which  Is  lapped  by  the  waters  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Alabama's  attrac- 
tions are  varied  and  Inviting. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  efforts  to  attract  visitors  to  Ala- 
bama through  new  and  novel  means. 
Alabama  is  the  first  State  to  make  use  of 
wide-area  telephone  service,  known  as 
Inward  Wats.  In  order  to  promote  travel 
and  recreation. 

The  Alabama  Bureau  of  Publicity  and 
Information  has  inaugurated  this  effort 
to  assist  travel  writers,  editors,  travel 
counselors,  and  prospective  visitors. 

Information  on  Alabama's  travel  at- 
tractions, scheduled  events,  outdoor 
recreation,  highways,  climate,  and  laws 
governing  boating,  hunting,  and  fishing 
is  available  through  this  service. 

This  is  not  a  recorded  service.  Instead, 
a  live  Alabama  belle  answers  all  ques- 
tions and  will  send  brochures  and 
pamphlets  useful  In  mairing  an  Ala- 
bama vacation  an  exciting  and  memo- 
rable one. 

All  that  one  needs  do  in  oi^er  to  get 
information  on  a  fun  break  In  Alabama 
is  to  dial  800-633-5761  from  8  a.m.  to  5 
p.m.  central  standard  time  Monday 
through  Friday. 


INTERNATIONAL  PROTOCOL  ON 
PSYCHOTROPIC  SUBSTANCES 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  lew  moments  today  to  bring 
a  matter  which  is  of  great  concern  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to  docu- 
ment my  concern  as  a  matter  of  public 
record.  As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  of  the  House 
spent  many  hours,  in  hearings,  commit- 
tee and  subcommittee  meetings,  and  on 
the  floor,  discussing  and  debating  the 
merits  of  various  portions  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970,  which  eventually  was 
signed  Into  law  by  the  President  on  Oc- 
tober 27  of  this  year. 

Although  the  bill  was  very  technical 
in  luture,  the  major  Issues  which  arme 
In  connection  with  It  were  basic  and  rel- 
atively clear  ones.  The  most  Important 
of  these  had  to  do  with  the  relative  re- 
sponsibilities of  tbe  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  over  the  classifi- 
cation of  drugs  and  over  research  activi- 
ties. 

Some  of  us  in  the  Senate,  at  the  time 
the  administration's  legislative  proposal 
first  came  to  the  Congress,  raised  ques- 
tions about  the  position  which  the  ad- 
ministration had  Initially  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  responsibilities  of  these  two 
departments.  The  House  pursued  these 


same  questions — more  successfully  by  the 
time  they  had  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration. I  might  add — and  after  many 
difflcult  sessions  and  disputes  came  up 
with  a  compromise  bill.  After  House  pas- 
sage the  Senate  adopted  the  compromise 
also.  So  It  came  to  be  that  the  final  Judg- 
ment of  the  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
proper  balance  of  responsibilities  between 
the  two  departments  differed  from  the 
position  which  was  originally  taken  by 
the  administration  when  It  first  pro- 
posed the  legislation.  At  lea.st  on  the  Sen- 
ate side — and  as  I  tmderstand  It.  on  the 
House  side,  also— the  administration  did 
not  oppose  the  compromise  bill,  and  the 
President  signed  It  into  law  on  Octo- 
ber 27, 1970. 

In  my  view,  the  compromise  version  of 
this  legislation,  now  Public  Law  91-513, 
presently  represents  this  Government's 
official  policy  on  the  issues  dealt  with  by 
it.  Consequently,  it  is  my  feeling  that  any 
state  model  legislation  proposed  by  the 
executive  branch  and  any  official  inter- 
national positions  taken  by  that  branch 
should  accurately  reflect  that  policy.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  that  in  the  areas  I 
have  mentioned,  especially  In  the  inter- 
national area,  that  this  extension  of 
policy  Is  not  taking  place.  It  is  that  area 
on  which  I  want  to  focus  today. 

At  the  present  time.  Mr.  President,  a 
new  proposed  International  treaty — the 
so-called  Protocol  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances— is  under  discussion  by  our  Gov- 
ernment and  many  other  governments  of 
the  world.  This  treaty  is  Intended  to 
cover  an  area  which  is  not  already  cov- 
ered by  an  existing  international  drug 
control  treaty,  the  Single  Convention  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961.  to  which  the 
United  States  became  a  signatory  In  1967. 
The  Single  Convention  establishes  Inter- 
national controls  over  narcotics  and 
marihuana.  This  newly  proposed  treaty 
would  apply  to  psychotropic  substances 
not  within  the  scope  of  the  Single  Con- 
vention. Roughly,  "psychotropic  sub- 
stan"es"  =re  those  stimulants,  depres- 
,<;ants.  and  hallucinogens — such  as  am- 
phetamines, barbiturates,  tranqulllwrs, 
LSD.  or  THC.  the  active  agent  of  mari- 
huana, which  affect  the  central  nervous 
system. 

A  final  draft  of  the  Protocol  on  Psy- 
chotropic Substances  will  be  submitted 
to  representatives  of  governments  for 
adoption  at  a  meeting  which  Is  to  begin 
in  Vienna  on  this  coming  January  1.  A 
number  of  preliminary  meetings  have 
been  held  regarding  the  proposed  proto- 
col, the  last  of  which  took  place  In  Jan- 
uary of  this  year. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  President,  my  purpose  at 
this  point  Is  to  express  and  document  my 
concern  that,  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
posed protocol.  Congressional  Intent — 
and  In  fact,  governmental  policy — Is  not 
being  followed  in  the  statement  of  the 
U.S.  international  position.  There  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  this  Is  so.  in 
spite  of  assurances  which  I  have  received 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  that  It 
Is  not. 

One  of  the  most  basic  Issues — to  my 
mind  the  most  basic  issue — to  come  up 
when  the  Comprehemive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  was 


being  considered  had  to  do  with  the  rela- 
tive responsibilities  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Department  of  Justice  over  the  schedul- 
ing of  drugs  for  control  purposes.  The 
original  administration  bill  Indicated 
that  control  responsibilities  lay  with  Jus- 
tice and  that  HEW  could  give  Justice 
their  views,  but  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  vievrs 
were  In  no  way  binding.  The  compromise 
bill,  however,  changed  this  so  that  while 
Justice  still  had  the  ultimate  decision- 
making authority  as  to  control,  scientific 
and  medical  determinations  were  made 
by  HEW  and  these  latter  determinations 
were  made  binding  upon  Justice. 

In  discussions  on  the  upcoming  pro- 
tocol, however,  there  Is  evidence  that  the 
executive  branch  may  still  be  holding  to 
its  original  position  Under  the  draft  pro- 
tocol, schedules  may  be  amended  from 
time  to  time  by  the  United  Nations  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs — the  drug  en- 
forcement policy  arm  of  the  United  Na- 
tions— after  considering  the  views  of  the 
World  Health  Organization— the  views  of 
the  'WHO  need  not  be  taken  and  are  In 
no  way  binding. 

In  hl.^  "Report  of  the  United  States 
Delegation  to  the  First  Special  Session. 
United  Nations  Commission  on  Nareotlc 
Drugs."  written  after  last  January's 
meeting.  John  Ingersoll.  the  Director  of 
the  Justice  Department's  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and  Chair- 
man of  the  US  delepatlon  to  that  meet- 
ing, stated  concerning  the  methods  for 
scheduling  substances: 

This  article  resulted  In  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  redrafting.  The  two  primary  dis- 
putes were.  (1)  vrhether  the  decision  to  con- 
trol substsnces  and  the  plsdni:  of  them  In 
the  schedules  would  be  >  function  of  the 
World  Beolth  Organization  or  the  Commis- 
sion on  Narcotic  Drugs;  and  (2)  the  extent  a 
Party  may  reject  a  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sion to  control  s  particular  substance. 

Following  the  lead  of  Tugoslavla.  France 
and  US.8.H..  the  United  Ststes  I>Iei^tton 
supported  the  general  proposition  that  all  de- 
cision-making should  be  done  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs.  Not  only  should 
the  Commission  be  responsible  for  accepting 
or  rejecting  s  recommendation  of  WHO.  but 
It  should  also  be  able  to  place  the  substance 
In  another  schedule  than  that  proposed  by 
WHO.  The  views  of  the  United  States  were 
supported  by  a  vote  of  13  for.  «  against,  and 
2  abstentions  . . . 

Later,  in  the  conclusions  of  the  report. 
Ingersoll  stated: 

The  United  States  Delegation  was  able  to 
maintain  leadership  and  substantial  support 
throughout  the  session.  .  . . 

.  .  .  Overall,  the  United  States  Delega- 
tion agrees  that  the  revised  Draft  Protocol 
provides  a  verr  good  basis  for  an  effective  and 
necessary  Instrument  to  control  psychotropic 
substances,  and  Is  In  general  agreement  with 
the  terms  of  the  revised  draft. 

That  report  was  written  In  Pebmary  of 
this  year.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  executive 
branch  Is  now  taking  account  of  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  In  the 
legislative  areas;  I  want  to  express  my 
concern  that  they  are  doing  so. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  was  being  dis- 
cussed and  debated,  there  were  a  number 
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of  other  issues  Uke  the  specific  one  which 
I  have  just  mentioned  which  arose  and 
which  Involved  aspects  of  this  larger 
question  of  the  relative  health  and  scien- 
tific Input  and  involvement  on  the  one 
hand,  and  law  enforcement  Input  and  in- 
volvement on  the  other.  I  am  equally  con- 
cerned about  those  Issues  as  well — issues 
which  Involved  such  matters  as  control  of 
research,  confidentiality  of  patient  rec- 
ords, confidentiality  for  research  sub- 
jects, and  maximum  permissible  freedom 
for  doctors  and  researchers  to  use  thera- 
peutic drugs  with  only  reasonable  inter- 
ference by  enforcement  personneL 

Mr.  President.  I  have  t>een  assured  by 
the  Department  of  Justice  that  there  was 
adequate  scientific  and  medical  input 
into  the  positions  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  negotiations  concerning  the 
protocol.  My  staff's  inquiries  at  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, as  to  their  formal  policy  Input, 
however,  indicate  that  that  Department 
has  to  date  had  little  formal  participa- 
tion in  the  decisionmaking  process.  In 
fact,  it  even  appears  that  the  Pharma- 
ceutical Manufacturing  Association  was 
represented  on  the  official  delegation  at 
the  January  meeting,  but  that  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  not. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  these 
matters,  Mr.  President.  I  seriously  con- 
sidered holding  hearings  on  them  prior 
to  the  end  of  the  session.  As  you  know, 
however,  this  has  been  an  extremely  busy 
time  for  all  of  us — our  schedules  change 
by  the  hour  depending  upon  what  is  up 
for  a  vote,  and  the  matters  to  be  decided 
in  these  closing  days  of  the  session  are 
also  of  extreme  Importance  to  all  of  us. 
So.  Instead  I  have  written  to  Secretary 
Richardstm  and  Attorney  General 
Mitchell,  asking  them  to  spell  out  in  de- 
tail and  in  writing  what  their  positions 
are  upon  the  matters  which  I  have  been 
discussing  today — I  have  a  copy  of  that 
corresixjndence  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  In  ad- 
dition, I  have  expressed  by  concern 
about  these  matters  to  Chairman  Pm.- 
BRIGHT  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee and  to  Q  number  of  my  colleagues. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  we  need  on  this  issue  at  this 
point  in  time,  is  a  clear,  public  state- 
ment of  concern  to  ^refer  back  to  as 
events  take  their  course,  and  a  clear. 
full  statement  of  position  on  the  part  of 
the  executive  branch.  I  am  hopeful  that 
my  statement  today  can  serve  that  pur- 
pose and.  as  a  result,  can  be  helpful  In 
the  deliberations  which  take  place  on  our 
country's  position  on  these  matters  in 
the  future. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

JJJ8.  SXHATX. 
OOKMTmX  OM  Labob 

AMD  Public  Wklfame. 
Washinffton.  D.C.,  December  9,  1970. 
Hon.  Elliott  L.  Richauisoi*. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Wa.'ihinffton,  D.C, 
Dku  Mb.  Sicsztakt:  A«  you  know,  «b«n 
the   ComprvbeosiTe  Drug  AbuM  PrevenUon 
and  Contrt^  Act  of  1B70  wbs  und«r  ooiuK]- 
eratlon  by  the  Congreae.  a  number  of  Im- 
portant Issues  arose.  Among  the  most  Impor- 
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tant  of  these  were  those  relating  to  the  rela- 
tive responalbilitlee  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  over  the  classification 
of  drugs  and  over  research  actlvitlee. 

In  my  view,  the  compromise  version  of 
the  legislation  which  was  flnaQy  passed  by 
the  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Prealdent  In 
this  area  now  represents  this  goTemment's 
offlclal  policy  on  the  Issuee  dealt  with  by 
It.  ConsequenUy,  I  feel  that  any  state  model 
legislation  proposed  and  any  offlclal  Interna- 
tional positions  taken  by  the  Executive 
Branch  should  accurately  reflect  that  policy. 
I  have  recently  become  concerned  that 
In  the  areas  I  have  mentioned  this  exten- 
sion of  poUcy  Is  not  talcing  place.  I  raised  this 
question  with  Mr.  John  IngeraoII,  the  Direc- 
tor Qt  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Danger- 
ou.'j  Drugs,  when  he  appeared  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  of 
the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  on 
December  3.  1970,  and  he  appeared  to  assure 
me  that  there  were  no  problems  In  this 
respect.  Most  especially,  he  assured  me  of 
adequate  HEW  input  into  recent  and  up- 
coming International  drug  control  nego- 
tiations. I  have  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  rel- 
evant portion  of  his  testimony  and  a  copy 
of  a  Bubsequeot  request  by  me  to  Attorney 
Genera!  Mitchell  for  further  Information. 

Because  of  my  continuing  concern  and  be- 
cause of  the  Subcommittee's  deep  Interest  in 
the  positions  which  your  department  holds 
on  these  matters,  I  would  appreciate  know- 
ing your  own  position  upon  the  questions 
which  I  have  asked  Attorney  Genera]  Mltch- 
eU  in  the  enclosed  oorrespoi-.dence.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  situation,  your  department's 
position  upon  most  of  these  questions  will 
have  already  been  defined. 

If  there  is  reason  for  delay  in  portions  of 
your  reply,  however,  I  would  appreciate  your 
forwarding   the   requested   answers   as    they 
become  available. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours, 

HAaoLO  B.  HDGHes. 
Chairman.   Special   SulKommittee   on 
Ateoholiam  and  Narcotiea. 

U.S.  SxnATB. 

OOMMTTTEB  ON  LABOR 

AND  Public  Wklfaix. 
Washington.  D.C .  December  9.  1970. 
Hon.  John  N.  Mttchell. 
The  Attorney  General. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DCA8  Ma.  Attorhet  GaNKRAL;  You  are 
probably  aware  that  when  John  Ingersoll 
testified  before  our  Special  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Alcoholism  and  Narcotics  on  De- 
cember 3,  1070,  I  Indicated  to  him  that  I 
would  be  requesting  further  Information 
upon  certain  of  the  matters  which  we  dl.-;- 
cussed  St  that  time.  In  that  connection.  I 
would  appreciate  it  If  you  could  answer,  in 
writing,  the  following  questions  which  re- 
late to  the  Protocol  on  Psychotropic  Sub- 
stances and  furnish  me  with  the  documen- 
tary Information  listed  in  the  attached 
enclosure. 

1.  In  Mr.  IngersoIVs  testimony  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  he  Indicated  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  ha-i  had  a 
working  input  into  the  United  States  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Protocol.  Would 
yoti  please  advise  me  of  the  nature  of  the 
working  group  making  that  Input,  whom  It 
la  composed  of.  and  when  it  met?  Was  there 
formal  clearance  of  the  offlclal  United  States 
position  through  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  If  so.  by  whom 
In  that  Department? 

2.  It  la  my  understanding  that  the  Proto- 
col la  Intended  to  bring  under  international 
control  only  those  substances  that  are  not 
considered  to  t>e  within  the  scope  of  the 
Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs.  1961— 
namely.  Bututances  such  as  hallucinogens 
(other  than  marijuana) ,  amphetamines,  bar- 


biturate*, and  tranquilizers — and  that,  as 
Indicated  in  the  preamble,  the  Protocol  Is 
to  be  a  separate  and  Independent  treaty  and 
not  merely  an  amendment  to  the  Single 
Convention.  Why,  then,  la  It  called  a  "pro- 
tocol" rather  than  a  "convention"  or  "trea- 
ty." and  why  is  the  revised  draft  protocol, 
unlike  the  drafts  originally  submitted  by 
the  Secretary -General  of  the  UJ*.,  not  spe- 
cifically limited  to  substances  not  within  the 
scope  of  the  Single  Convention?  (The  ref- 
erence In  Art.  3.  Par.  1.  to  psychotropic  sul*- 
stances  '"not  yet  under  International  con- 
trol" seem  ambiguous.)  Could  this  not  re- 
sult m  overlap  and  confusion? 

3.  As  you  know,  the  Secretary-General  orig- 
inally submitted  to  the  Commission  on  Nar- 
cotic Drugs  two  alternative  drafu  of  a  Pro- 
tocol for  psychotropic  subscances  as  a  basis 
for  disctisslon.  Draft  A  followed  the  basic 
concept  of  the  Single  Convention  whereby 
the  application  of  particular  control  meas- 
ures to  a  drug  Is  determined  by  the  partic- 
ular schedule  (annexed  to  the  Protocol) 
in  which  the  drug  is  listed,  and  a  decision 
of  the  international  control  organs  with  re- 
spect to  a  change  In  the  content  of  the 
schedules  is  binding  on  the  parties  to  the 
convention.  Draft  B,  on  the  other  hand. 
does  not  contain  schedules;  rather,  the 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, would  be  authorized  to  request  gov- 
ernments to  apply  to  a  psychotropic  drug 
that  It  would  designate  such  control  meas- 
ures specified  In  the  Protocol  as  the  Com- 
mission would  determine,  and  the  Commis- 
sion's recommendation  would  generally  be 
binding  on  a  Party  only  if  it  did  not  ex- 
pressly reject  the  Commission's  recommen- 
dation within  a  given  period. 

AcGortUng  to  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion's a3rd  Session,  the  U5.  representative 
favored  the  flexibility  of  draft  B  and  Its  pro- 
vision allowing  a  Party  to  reject  a  control 
decision  of  the  Commission.  He  argued  that 
In  the  case  of  narcotics  the  world  had  some 
60  years  of  experience  of  narcotics  control 
and  hundreds  of  years  of  experience  of  medi- 
cal use  of  substances  such  as  opium,  where- 
as In  the  case  of  the  psychotropic  substances 
there  was  In  both  respects  much  less  under- 
standing of  the  situation  and  the  controls 
would  need  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  The 
Commission,  however,  decided  to  base  Its  dis- 
oxjsslon  on  draft  A  and  incorporate  In  It  only 
such  provisions  of  part  B  as  were  generally 
favored.  However,  the  rerlsed  Draft  Protocol. 
which  win  be  considered  by  the  plenipoten- 
tiary conference,  contains  a  partial  compro- 
mise between  original  drafts  A  and  B  in  that 
when  the  Commission  has  decided  to  add  or 
transfer  a  substance  to  schedule  m  or  IV^ 
a  Party  may.  by  notice  of  nonacceptance  giv- 
en within  180  days,  limit  its  obligation  with 
retpect  to  that  substance  to  five  applicable 
control  measures.  (This  right  of  nonaccep- 
tance does  not  ^ply  to  substances  Initially 
In  Schedule  in  or  IV.) 

Za  it  intended  by  the  Administration  to 
attempt,  at  the  Vienna  Conference,  to  re- 
turn to  the  approach  of  the  B  draft  which 
It  originally  supported;  and.  If  not.  which 
approach  docs  It  intend  to  support  or  pro- 
pose? Why? 

4.  If  the  revised  draft  Protocol  were 
adopted  In  essentially  lt«  present  form  ao 
that  the  United  States  could  be  Intema- 
Honally  bound  {except  as  above  noted)  to 
take  certain  measures  by  the  decision  of  the 
International  control  organs,  would  the 
Justice  Department  then  recommend  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Protocol  by  the  VS.  and.  If 
BO.  would  It  seek  amendments  to  section 
301(d)  of  the  recently  enacted  Controlled 
Substanoea  Act  (PL  91-613)  so  as  to  make 
certain  that  the  Department  could  at  any 
time  so  amend  the  schedules  under  PL  91- 
513  as  to  carry  out  any  U.8.  obligation  arising 
under  the  Protocol?  As  you  know,  section 
201(d)  of  PL  91-fiIS  authorlzae  the  Attorney 
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TT^^r^,^'^^^^^^^:  '^Tlr'^^^^^T^Si^Tn'SSTJ^^A  ""-«;r*^'°"'''"^-"°'^^°-'* 

':^.T.Sr^tlnll.f^r^dhz  :^^^£HH~S^^  ^UJe^aS^r ^ci^-rovlslons  Of  the 

rS^Xl^^o^^^t^n^d^^ts^^e^lL-^^^  SF™S^^  ^'^^^^y^'^i^^^^ 

^V'^^^^:^T^dv.ss:i.  Wi^^£^^^£^^£^  '^^^-T^^^'^L::.f^i-^-TJ^ 

th.   medjMl   and   Kl^tlflc   evaluatfo^  and  d  ™^^„     ,^?    ilSn^  2  P""r"°,°  »8»"\ft  ">.  Protocol,  and  whether  the  Admlnutra- 

recom^endafon.  a^^^J-fhouT^^r n°g ?n^  t^\nl\^TTZ-^:T^^^  S^«  r„Sor°t?e%o"S"  "'  °^^  ""^  ^ 

section  201  (a)    and    (b) .  This  short-cut   S  ?^tlo^?l            ^'        '          '       '  *'^'  "■  '  ?".*■"  "  »"^''''  """"="«»  "y  J™"  '"wen 

Prro>^1„,S°i.?rn..^  T^X  ^"»  "-  -«  -"-  -<"  -  -  "•  v'-JorTX^Pr.TlN^TrouTeSeTe 

S^Son  20mf  a^'(^^.?,'  TS'T^f,  °\  l?"^'  "^  ^•"^"''  '  substance.,  but  th.  J^  ^nk  .pac^  SlJ^n^  .^"S.  ^t 

!^rt   ;?„,,?H  .J,        .'   'J^"^  '  """'  """'  history  of  that  provision  Indicate,  that  this  ferenc*    a.  to  the  article,  with  resoect  to 

dlmin^hm^nt  of  V^o^rorS^tiS  '^  T  '"ff"^  '"  '"•«""'  "^  "  »■'  «<=»  «>"*  a  government""  mmSe''re^?^"  " 

Tow     en  "llvelv    n7^™u,S    ,^^^!l^,       ,  °'.  T^t"  '"  ^"''  '«"""'  '""  !»»="'>»«?  »'  the  time  ol  signature,  ratlflcatlon.  , 

uiw,     eneciiveiy    neutralize     the    weleht    of  of    th»    Attnmfv   r;nn*rara    r^auir^a    ««    »k.      ™.. m ._°i _..,^  .^  _ 


medlral  »n«  «-i.r„ifl„^™  .li     *"8''«    <"  "'  '»«  Attorney  General's   passing  on   the  cession.  PleoM  indicate,  with  the  reasons  un- 

Smuny  ifa  Dubl  i  h^!?h  ILl  ^."I^t^^"  "°"l'"  °'  'Tf^i"  """""^  '^'"'  "  •"""  '»•  xl'-eiaent,  the  provisions  of  X^?^^ 

sentiaiiy  i.  a  public  health  and  social  prob-  version,  and  took  Into  account  the  fact  that  col  with  respect  to  which  you  beUeve  reser- 

R   lTnrt.r  ,)>.  oin.i.  r<  ..       ..        ...    „  ""  '°°*'   ""'  °™*  AdnMnlslratlon.  under  vatlona  should  be  peraUtted  by  article  37. 

sry9H£rrr£S  -rf'^r— p— di^--s  .^t.^.^.^t^T^:.^.^v^^ 

£^C^rSHh^  S=S^  °"^:a?.r^^:?of  art.  «  mean,  r^  th.  ^^^t^^^T^lS^l^^^^ 

,m.r.>      .il       S:r    ""*;"'    Orgsnlzatlon  requirement  of  direct  control  or  specUle  ap-  established  by  PL   6137  II  the  n  s    intend. 

(WHO),  although  It  may  decline  to  make  a  proval  by  government  refer  to  thVmedlcal  to  niis  for  chanmi    nl^  inrti^tT^^ 

t?;T,IS°r'r1^.''^  ""'  '^°    ^""^  "  .olentlflrinstltuuons  In  which  re««S^  ^c^J^J^l^  '                          '^' 

fSf.r ^,  '•""/"'<>«"  0°  Psychotropic  18  conducted  or  to  the  researchers  In  these  iT  to  rev!J»^K  uie  membershln  of  the 

Drugs.  While  the  Comml«lon  could  control  InstltuUons?  What  good  reason  1.  there  for  ui   rSe«Uon  to  thi %St  s^2?ij  ^mn 

recoivea    a    WHU   rcconunendatlon    on    the  standpoint?    And   whv   should   resesrcb    h*     »»••.  r«_. .*  "  "  "  ««*■»•* 

matter.  It  could  decide  to  place  the  substance  limited    to   anJcoTducSd    in    iSSJSuom  n?  iL^f^L?^"?  w"  *, 'i?'^""* 

in  a  schedule  different  from  the  one  recom-  and  thus  nr^hit  ho„«  fl^.  r.iL"h   ,«"  °f, *?^_'  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturing  . 
mended  by  the  WHO.  so  that  the  Commls- 


and  thus  prohibit  bona  fide  research  in  a 


slon,  rather  than  the  WHO,  would  determine 


practitioner's  private  laboratory? 


cotlc  Drugs,  it  appears  that  a  representative 
of  the  Pharmaceutical  Bilanufscturlng  Asso- 
ciation was  upon  the  delegation.  Why  did 
the  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturing  Assocla- 


the  -verity  of  control  to  be  appUed "i^-a  par'  ?^/art"6°^rran'd"t;,?^rfo°fThei°  IT^''^  '""°'";  l"  V^S  <'^>'^"'"'-  'hen 

c"o^Sron*^-.h'"„°j:r  '^'""°'  """  "■  "•'  ^'  '  ---'^c"  CroTb,tT«cept%h1n  welfS^'^d™","'  ^'°"'"-  ^"'""°'''  "" 

CommlKlon  -.hall  take  account  of  the  and-  both  the  exporter  and  Importer  are  govern-          i  it^„  .h..  ?;.  .k™ ^, 

Inga    and    recommendations    of    the    WHO  ment  agenclra  or  InstltutlonsTls^t  th»  ™  ,   "™o*  t^at  the  above  questions  are  rather 

(Which   are  to  be  baa«l  on  the  degr«  of  ?ul?eXt  ore^^anS  to^rt  p^^'.S-  ''r'^^^^^^I^LT'^^?^    and    that    several 

serloumeM  of  the  public  health  and  social  Hdent  for  the  ourooae?                P°^m  .ui  of  the  documents  which  are  being  requested 

s^3n°r''r'';'''^?'"''^"'^^'^  a:!?'iirtSc'i?.tSr^ti'T..preco^  t.^:'^  '-^°"-"- " "  '-°»« 

fSTdm^x'^^tits.rrot's^r-r^rrs:';  7:^M,v?:;xr^Tj',:TTk'^^-  'l-V--^  -— ed  ^ ...  ^.. 

it  may  consider  relevant."  stiice  and  th.  ^■l  ^!,  ^^,l^,tV^  !^.k  ^""^  "*"""  '"ese  quertlona,  staff  Inquiries 

Did  the  U.S.  representative  on  the  Com-  'a^^tS^lttJn  Sd  XrClo^n    WU^  U^t  '^""r"'"^.  '^'  Department  of  Health^  Bdu- 

mlaslon    on    NarooUc    Drug,    support    thla  to  sSeduFe  n  anTm  su^^Ti  su™^-  f*""" ;  a""  Welfare's  formal  Input  Into  the« 

Chang,   from   the   precedent   of   thi  Single  stltutlons  would  t»  rl^u^^1?k%D,^^s  ."^r  f'S^'2"' *iV  ,"".^  "'".'"r "I'T  ""^ 

Convention  and.  If  so  why?  Would  the  Ad-  of  acquisition  and  distribution    A'rtlSV  13  "l^  '""""^  participation  In   the  declslon- 

mlnlstratlon  be  willing,  at  the  pl.nlpoten-  would^  require  goverSSient^  M  mllnfam  a  "'fif„l T;^  "^"Tl"^ '"i' il"'*^  ^'^ 

tlary  oonfercnoe  on  the  Bertwd  Draft  Proto-  system  of  Inspection  of   among  others   •'re-  P'?'"""  "'  '^e  area.  I  have  Indicated. 

«>1.  to  recommend  that  the  approach  of  the  tall  distributors  of  psychotropic  substance.  ^l^J"^.'^^  "^  concern  to  Senator 

Single  (Convention  be  followed  on  this  matter  and   of  medical   and   scientific   Institution*  f^lhrtgh' and  have  visited  with  other  mem- 

or.  If  It  should  appear  that  this  would  be  which  use  such  substances"    and  such  In-  Sf.?  ^  "  Senate  about  my  feelings.  In  ad- 

unacceptable  to  a  majority,  at  least  recom-  spcctlon  would  have  to  Include  Inspection  of  ?        „.     *"  forwarding  thla  letter  to  Secre- 

mend  that  the  recommendations  of  the  WHO  records.  Would  It  not  be  desirable  to  clarify  "  Richardson,  with  my  request,  a  copy  of 

be  pven  weight   comparable  to  that  glren  these  provisions  so  as  to  make  certain  that  '  ''*''  enclosed,  that  he  too  pmvlde 

HEW  recommendations  under  section  201(b)  governments  would  not  be  obligated  to  re-  ''°"™"  ^  ""e  questions  which  I  have  asked. 

f^rJ^'.  Controlled  Substances  Act.  I.e..  that  quire  that  records  containing  the  Identity  f  '^"  ''"'''^  appreciate  receiving  whatever 

WHO  findings  and  recommendation,  he  bind-  of  patients  or  human  research  subjects  be  ""°"™«"">  you  are  able  to  ftimlsh  me  at 

Ing  on  the  Commlsalon  with  respect  to  medl-  automatically  disclosed  to  a  regulatory  gov-  "'•  •"""»  poeatble  time, 

cal   and  scientific  matters  and  that.  If  the  ernment   agency?   If    you    feel    otherwlM    I  '"^  ^^'T  TOun. 

WHO  recommends  that  a  substance  not  b«  would  be  Interested  In  knowing  the  rauon.  Haaoitp  E.  Hmhm. 

placed  under  control  or  that  It  be  removed  for  your  views  Chairman.     Special    Subcommittee    on 

IkT  "°*"';."  '^"  ""  ""  controlled?  In  9.  Considering  that  treaty  obUgatlona  re-  AteohoM™  and  Narcotic: 

^O'f^^  S;™™^,^"'^    '^i'    'S'  quiring  the  Parties  to  regulate  or  suppre«                                        

inJ^f  ,.S?!C  ^  i.  .'!°  °™*  °*P""''  conduct  within  their  borders  should  be  un-  ^'"  "r  ManaiAiA  Oaam  bt  Sknaroa 
f.^  ,!„hMVl..,?K  fl^"  "'?"'  °'  "^  dertaken  only  It  such  conduct  within  one  Ha«ou>  E.  HtlOHai,  CHanuUN.  BpiciAi. 
to  pubUc  health  presented  by  a  dependence-  country  would  otherwise  create  problems  for  Sika™  StTKOKuimi  ox  AlcoHOUSM 
producing  drug  and  Its  u.5efulnes5  In  medical  other  countries.  Is  It  necessary  that  the  Pro-  "">  Naaoonca 
£I!^™.„V°  "i'?'/"''  "■"T'  °'  ■"*■""'  tocol  require  countries  to  prohibit  poeaeselon 
^fif^  '  ."i"  If"*"""  """  ""'  ""«  "  '"MPt  uhler  legal  authority"  of  a  con- 
also  true  of  declaloo.  on  the  need  for  and  trolled  substance  for  one's  own  use  (with  the  ^             ^        ^ 

""•'«««"«"■  discretionary  exception  of  VcSedWem  and  ,^P«  """^"^  » thl"  Convention  which 

6.  Do  you  consider  It  raally  neceasary  that  re  substances)?  ^*"  "■*•  representative  Indicated  would  be 

the  V3  and  other  countries  be  intemadon-  10.  Should  the  deBnltlon  of  the  term  "dla-  '"'""'"«',  «°  "^^  Commlsalon   on  Narcotic 

ally  mandated  to  control  research  on  Sched-  tribute"  In  art  1  of  the  Protocol  as  tnt^T^nr  ?r"K«.  and  a  copy  of  the  working  paper  re- 

ule  I  substance,  domeatlcall,  to  the  extent  "th.^alSt«  of   a   wS^t?^ Ic  .SS^  "^/.°.'"=''^'*'7^"  "  """  "'="'"'  ">«"■ 

proposed   in   art.  6.  pars    1-8.  of  th.  Draft  from  one  natural  peiSn  to  aether  "lot  S  '"*  °'  ^'  Subcommittee. 

Protocol?  It  would  seem  that  the  only  proper  modified    a.  In  section  102(11)  of  the  Con-  "■  noposa  paorocOL  ok  nTCBOrxopic 

concern  of  thla  treaty  with  rewarch  on  such  trolled  Substances  Act.  so  as  to  exclude  the  st;asTiNC» 

for^iSr'thf  n"3f  J^'.^^^  ^'^  '"7"!lS°  »<"nl°l"*"ng  <"  dispensing  of  such  a  sub-  1.  Th.  summary  records  of  the  1st  Special 

for  other  ttan  bona  fide  medical  or  Mlentlflc  stance,  and  would  not  the  faUur.  thus  to  Session  of  the  D  K  Commission  on  Narootle 

£3Slv^''uTre.^van~tL™™f'r'!L^  ""^l"'    '"!   '■'^"°°    '^^'    "°"«*''««'  Drug.,  ^ch  the  ^^o^^ndS^^^^Jn! 

necMaarlly  require*  advance  approval  of  each  requirements  on  pbyalclana  and  other  prao-  cU  decided  are  to  he  presented  to  Uu  planl- 
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potentUry  oonferencfl  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Protocol. 

2.  B*port  of  33nl  Session  (Jan.  1908)  of 
Commlaelon  on  Narcotic  Drugs:  B/46M/ReT 
I:B/CIf.  7/633/RS7.  I. 

3.  Conunents  by  Qovemmenta  on  the  ver- 
sion of  the  Draft  Protocol  (Annex  IV)  which 
is  attached  to  the  23nl  Senalon  report:  K/ 
CN.T/sas  ana  Corr.  1,  Add.  1  and  Add.  2. 
(This  Includes  a  back^ound  paper  by  the 
Secretary-General  presenung  these  com- 
ments.) 

4.  Report  by  Secretary-Oeneral  to  Com- 
mission on  Narcotic  Drugs  (asrd  Seas.), 
Sept.  30.  1908.  submitting  altematlra  dis- 
cussion drafts  (A  and  B)  of  a  Protocol  on 
the  Control  of  Drugs  Outside  the  Scope  of  the 
Single  Conventloa  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  18S1  • 
E/CN.7/519. 

5.  Secretary-Oencral's  report,  to  the  Com- 
mlaslDD's  33nd  Session,  on  a  study  of  the  le- 
gal, administrative,  and  other  questions  In- 
volved In  Initiating  International  action  for 
control  of  substances  not  yet  under  such  con- 
trol (barbiturates,  amphetamines,  tranqull- 
Isers.  and  hallucinogens) :  E/CN.7/S0© 
(Oct.  33,  1SS7). 

8.  Note  by  Secretary-Oeneral :  E/CN  7/518 
and  Corr.  L. 

7.  Questionnaire  to  GoTemments:  MNAR 
11/68.  ana  replies  thereto. 

8.  Note  by  Secretariat;  Redraft  of  articles 
1  through  ao  of  draft  Protocol  A:  E/CN 
7/B.  17  and  Add.  1-3. 

8.  Statement  by  the  Legal  Adviser  on  the 
applicability  of  the  Single  Convention  1961 
B/CN.  7/L306. 

10.  Suggestions  for  the  regimes  of  control 
In  the  Protocol:  E/CN.  7/307. 

11.  Draft  resolution  proposed  by  Sweden- 
E/CN.  7/L.  304. 

12.  Draft  resolution  proposed  by  Canada. 
PW.  Republic  of  Germany,  Prance.  Meitico 
Peru,  Swltairland.  United  Arab  Republic' 
cm  ted  Kingdom,  and  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: E/CN,  7/308  and  Rev.  1. 

IS^Oeneral  Assembly  Resolution  3433 
(ijuu)  of  December  18.  1988:  E/CN  7/ 
514/ Add.  4. 

X4.  The  16th,  16th  and  ITth  reports  of  the 
WHO  Expert  Committee  on  Drug  Depend- 
ence, WHO  Tech.  Sep.  Series  Nos.  343  407 
437.  Also,  WHO  Tech.  Hep.  Series  No.  470. 

16.  If  available,  the  18th  report  of  the  WHO 
expert  Comnuttee  on  Drug  Dependence. 

16.  Report  of  International  Narcotics  Con- 
trol Board  on  Its  work  during  1969:  E/INCB 
(United  Nations  pubUcatlon.  Sales  No.  E  70 
XI  J.) 

17.  EOOSOC  resalutloh  No.  1474  of  the 
XLvm  session,  requesting  the  Secretary- 
Oeneral  to  call,  early  in  1B71,  a  plenipotenti- 
ary conference  for  the  adoption  of  the  Pro- 
tocol on  Psychotropic  Substances. 
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MAKMADE  DJOREDIENTS— 
HOW  SOON? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  most  of  us 
are  aware  of  the  extensive  research  and 
development  of  food  prooeaslng  onrpora- 
Uons  In  recent  years  on  creating  new 
sources  of  protein  and  improved  nutri- 
tion. 

Recently  a  Kansas  grain  marketing 
group.  Par-Mar-Co.,  Inc.,  organized  a 
foods  division  to  conduct  research  on  the 
utilization  and  marketing  of  different 
grains  in  new  forms  for  specialized  foods, 
such  as  meat  products,  bakery  products, 
and  snack  foods. 

This  Is  a  commendable  effort  for  any 
organization  to  pursue,  but  Far-Mar-Co., 
Inc.,  Is  unique  lu  this  effort  In  that  It  Is 
a  regional  grant  marketing  cooperative 
which  is  owned  by  sane  700  local  grain 
marketing  cooperatives  in  the  seven- 
State  eres   of   ECansas,   Colorado.   Ne- 


braska, Iowa,  Missouri,  Oklahoma,  and 
Wyoming.  These  700  local  cooperatives 
are  In  turn  owned  by  over  300,000  farm- 
ers who  produce  the  grain. 

Therefore  this  Is  a  self-help  program 
of  the  grain  producers,  and  a  recent  fea- 
ture story  In  the  women's  section  of  the 
Wichita  Beacon  tells  how  Par-Mar-Co.. 
Inc..  is  working  on  this  project.  This  story 
deserves  wide  distribution,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 
the  RzcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  feature 
story  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricoto,  as  follows : 

Maisig<px  iMGBKoixirrs — How  8oom7 
(By  Kathleen  KeUy) 
HmcBnrsoH.  Kans. — Remember  when  the 
flist  soft  plastics  were  called  synthetic 
leather?  It  took  many  years  and  lots  of 
legislation  before  margarine  was  thought  of 
as  anything  but  Imitation  btitter.  Rayon 
started  as  the  poor-man's  substitute  for 
■ilk. 

Today  these  and  many  more  "man- 
mads"  Items  are  standard  products.  Im- 
portant and  useful  on  their  own  merits 
rather  than  being  thought  of  as  "synthetic," 
"Imitation"  or  "substitute." 

The  staff  of  the  new  foods  division  of 
Par-Mar-Co.,  Inc.,  here  believes — in  spite  of 
current  regulatory  restrictions — textured 
vegetable  protein  products  eventually  will 
be  accepted  foods  that  make  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  nutrition  of  the  world. 
Establishment  of  the  foods  division  by  the 
world-wide  grain  maketing  Arm  means  a 
multimillion-dollar  expansion  Into  research, 
development,  processing  and  marketing,  ac- 
cording to  James  H.  Dean,  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  Par-Mar- 
Co  ,  which  also  has  facilities  In  St.  Joseph, 
Mo. 

Through  the  foods  division,  the  firm  will 
continue  to  develop  new  applications  and 
formulations  for  the  textured  vegetable  pro- 
tein products  It  already  manufactures  and 
will  research  new  products  from  soybeans, 
wheat,  sorghum  grains  and  other  agncultaral 
products. 

Heading  the  Poods  Division  is  Charles 
Potuoek,  a  longtime  Par-Mar-Co.  executive 
As  vice  president,  he  will  have  the  manage- 
ment responsibility  of  the  division.  Dr. 
Wayne  Henry  has  been  named  director  of  the 
research  and  development  section  and  Robert 
P.  Michaels  will  serve  as  national  sales 
manager. 

Dr.  Henry,  former  director  of  product 
development  and  meats  research  for  Orlfflths 
Lsboratoriea,  holds  a  bachelor's  degrve  In 
animal  husbandry  from  the  University  of 
Idaho  and  masters  degree  In  ^nttw^i  hus- 
bandry and  doctorate  In  food  science  from 
Mlchlf^an  State  University. 

Michaels,  formerly  national  sales  manager 
of  the  chemurgy  division  of  Central  Soya  Co.. 
Bssiimen  responsibility  for  marketing  textured 
protein,  pre-oooked  wheat  and  other  spe- 
cialty products  processed  by  the  new  division. 
"We  will  develop  and  produce  specific  In- 
gredients for  processed  foods  In  the  areas 
of  convenience  foods,  frossn  foods,  specialty 
meat  products,  bakery  products  and  snack- 
food."  said  Dr.  Henry.  "We  also  prtll  offer 
customer  formulation  services  and  will  de- 
velop specialized  products  in  custom  slsea 
and  shapes  for  private  labeling." 

New  laboratory  facilities,  to  be  completed 
in  January,  will  enable  researchers  to  em- 
bark on  development  of  completely  new  prod- 
ucts from  the  processing,  storage  and  pre- 
aervatlvs  stages  through  test  runs  In  a  new 
pilot  plant. 

Included  In  the  facilities  Is  a  meat  labora- 
tory equipped  to  develop  pre-cooked  portion 
control  products  and  an  analytical  lah  certi- 
fied so  that  aU  tests  may  be  made  aooordlng 


to  government  spedflcatlons  on  foods  when 
meat  Is  the  main  Ingredient  of  the  formula. 

A  quallfled  chemist  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  analytical  laboratory  and  Par-Mar-Oo. 
currently  Is  enlarging  its  staff  of  home  econ- 
omists meat  scientists,  cereal  chemists,  car- 
bohydrate and  protein  chemists,  micro- 
biologists and  li>.Ml  scientists. 

Dr.  Henry  said  work  currently  is  being  done 
on  the  "niler  concept"  use  of  the  textured 
Eov  proteins.  These  are  approximately  55  per 
cent  protein  and,  wbfm  tised  as  filler  greatly 
Imprev  the  nutrition  tind  quality  of  'a  num- 
ber of  products. 

Some  of  the  raslstance  to  the  use  of 
textured  soy  protedna  has  c-^me  from  stock- 
men, but  they  actuaUy  wouia  .>Lind  to  benefit 
from  their  use.  Henry  pointed  out. 

Meat  "trimmings"  which  cannot  be  used 
m  any  other  way  may  be  comjUied  with 
tMtured  soy  proteins  to  m'Uce  a  flavorful 
reduced-shnnk,  pre-portloned  patty  high  In 
nutrition  and  low  in  cost,  he  said. 

Products  Which  may  be  Improved  by  tba 
«ldltlon  of  textured  soy  protein,  in  no  way 
Will  interfere  with  the  desire  of  the  home- 
maker  for  other  meats  such  as  rtesks,  chops 
and  roasts,  Henry  emphsslied.  In  fact  be 
sald^  by  provldmg  her  with  a  more  nutrmvo 
product  at  no  Increase  In  cost.  It  Sid 

the  most-desired  cuts  of  meat 

te^!I!^!f""".'°'' '  "^'^'y  ■"  '«">  -ye- 

tems  are  the  goal  of  the  Par-Mar-Co.  research 
Michaels  poinded  out.  The  Ingredlei^  mv 

Sfn^.S^  toppings,  beef  psttics.  chUl, 
"loppy  Joes,  stews,  canned  luncheon  loaf 
sausage,  meatiof  mix.  frozen  foods,  packaged 
dinners,  veal  drtimstlcks.  canned  meats.  P^ 
lieff^'^'  ■"*  '^''°I«""'  ■"»=>'  f<»<ls  and 

Dr.  Henry  and  Michaels  pointed  out  that 
many  researchers  are  seeking  completely 
new  foods.  •  By  concentrating  on  ingredients 
for  traditional  foods,  Par-Mar-Co.  feels  that 
ths  Impact  on  nutrition  will  come  about  more 
quickly, 

"it  takes  at  least  two  generations  to 
change  eating  habits."  they  agreed.  "By  add- 
ing balanced  proteins  to  familiar  foodi.  the 
diet  may  be  improved  without  this  genera- 
tion gap."  • 

Technology  already  has  conquered  the 
grain  of  com  and  the  soybean  by  creating 

from  them  a  number  of  different  products 

meal,  oU,  syrup,  lecithins— and  the  new 
laboratory  facilities  wui  enable  researchere 
to  take  a  closer  look  at  the  grain  of  wheat. 

"We  already  have  developed  pre-cooked 
wheat  products  and  we  can  enrich  wheat 
with  lysine  (an  amino  acid)  to  give  It  a  bet- 
ter baUnced  protein  content."  they  pointed 
out.  "but  there  may  be  ways  to  use  ths 
componenu  of  wheat  Just  as  we  use  the  com- 
ponents of  com  or  soybeans"  There  are 
potential  food  uses  and  also  the  poeslbuity 
of  using  the  components  In  paper  coatings 
ndheslves  and  plastics. 

While  the  Por-Mar-Co.  Poods  division  wUl 
seek  new  uses  for  grains  to  create  new  mar- 
kets for  its  300.000  farmer-stockholders,  the 
homemaker  and  her  family  are  the  eventual 
benefldaries  of  the  research. 

aOMXKAKZa     CAM     HZLP 

The  homemaker  has  a  right  to  be  oonoemed 
about  food  product  deception,  but  posluve 
enrichment  may  sometimes  show  up  as  "de- 
ception" In  the  miles  of  red  tape  that  must 
be  eliminated  before  any  change  can  be  made 
In  a  food  product,  pointed  out  Robert  P. 
Michaels,  sales  manager  for  the  Far-Uar-Oo 
Food  Division. 

"Consider  canned  chlU,"  he  suggeeted. 
■Regulations  allow  a  certain  percentage  of 
filler  to  thicken  and  give  texture  to  ths 
product.  By  replacing  the  starch  oommonly 
used  with  textured  soy  protein  we  can  con- 
siderably Inciaase  ths  protaln  content  and 
the  palaubiuty  of  the  prodnet.  But,  (van 
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though  the  ohlll  would  be  manufactured 
under  existing  standards  It  would  be  'de- 
ceiving' the  consumer  by  giving  her  a  more 
nutritious  product  than  she  Is  acctistomad  to 
buying  when  she  purchases  a  can  of  chill," 
he  explained. 

The  recent  breakfast  cereal  controverey 
may  have  placed  several  hlgh-proteln  en- 
riched oereals  In  Jeopardy,  he  added.  It  Is 
claimed  In  some  quarters  that  the  home- 
maker  la  tMlng  "deceived"  because  these* 
oereals  provide  more  of  the  minimum  dally 
requirements  of  many  nutrients  than  she  Is 
accustomed  to  finding  in  cereal. 

Giving  another  example,  Michaels  pointed 
out  that  a  great  deal  of  lyslne-enrtched 
wheat  Is  being  produced  In  the  United 
States,  but  that  It  cannot  be  used  here.  "We 
give  It  away  to  other  countries  wblls  nu- 
tritionists are  concerned  about  the  need  for 
balanced  protein  foods  In  this  coimtry,"  he 
said. 

"Regulations  such  as  these  build  a  brick 
wall  between  progress  and  the  consumer,"  he 
said.  "Political  and  personal  gains  are  dis- 
guised as  consumer  protection'  In  so  many 
casee  that  the  consumer  doesnt  know 
whether  she's  being  protected  or  exploited  " 
_  "What  can  she  do?"  Michaels  was  asked. 
"I'm  not  stu*e  there's  much  she  can  do 
but  keep  Informed,"  he  said.  "When  she's 
aware  that  she  can  have  a  more  nutritious 
■"••kfast  cereal,  can  of  chlU  or  loaf  of  bread 
for  her  family,  she  could  write  to  her  senator 
congressman  and  presidential  consumer  af- 
fairs specialist  to  ask  why?  Why  Isn't  the 
red  tape  cleared  away  so  that  theae  agricul- 
tural products  can  be  used  to  boost  her  fam- 
ily's nutrition?" 


WELFARE  PROGRAMS 
Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  we  have  al- 
ready heard  a  great  deal  about  the  need 
for  day-care  faculties  to  help  working 
mothers.  And  we  are  bound  to  hear  a 
good  deal  more.  I  believe  that  this  Is  an 
Important  time  to  make  a  strong  appeal 
for  more  participation  by  private  busi- 
ness in  the  sponsoring  of  day-care  serv- 
ices. 

It  is  clear  that  In  providing  day  care, 
expanded  assistance  by  the  private  sec- 
tor Is  badly  needed.  The  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  cannot  do  the  Job 
alone.  Setting  up  the  day-care  facilities 
the  Nation  needs  calls  for  the  resources 
and  the  know-how  of  private  business, 
too. 

Why  has  day  care  t>ecome  so  impor- 
tant to  the  Nation  and  the  economy  now? 
It  is  because  millions  of  working  mothers 
have  entered  the  labor  market,  and  they 
need  and  demand  day-care  services  for 
their  children.  Since  the  period  before 
World  War  II,  the  number  of  women 
workers  has  more  than  doubled,  but  the 
number  of  working  mothers  has  in- 
creased almost  eightfold.  About  four  out 
of  10  mothers  were  in  the  labor  force  In 
March  1969  as  compared  with  less  than 
one  out  of  10  in  1940. 

Among  the  29.9  million  Individuals  who 
were  working  or  seeking  work  in  March 
1969  were  11.6  million  mothers  with 
children  under  18  years  of  age.  About  7.4 
million  of  these  working  mothers  had 
children  aged  6  to  17;  2.1  million  had 
children  3  to  5  years  of  age;  and  another 
2.1  million  had  children  under  3  years  of 
age.  And  the  number  of  mothers  who 
want  and  need  to  work  la  growing.  Pro- 
jections for  198S  indicate  that  6.6  mil- 
lion mothers  aged  20  to  44  with  children 


under  age  S  will  be  In  the  labor  force  by 
that  year. 

In  spite  of  the  growing  demand,  the 
number  of  day-care  facilities  in  this 
country  is  sUll  very  limited.  Although 
it  is  estimated  that  some  5  million  pre- 
school children  now  need  day-care  serv- 
ices, 1966  figures— the  latest  available- 
show  that  licensed  or  approved  day -care 
facilities  in  the  United  States  had  the 
capacity  to  care  for  639,000  children. 
More  than  three-fourths  of  the  total 
capacity— that  is,  518.000  spaces— were 
In  day-care  centers  and  group  day -care 
homes,  and  120,000  were  in  family  day- 
care homes.  Nearly  one-half  of  the  total 
639.000  places  for  children  were  in  cities 
with  a  population  of  100,000  and  over. 

You  can  see  what  has  happened  as  a 
result  of  this  lack  of  adequate  day-care 
services.  Many  women  in  our  counti; 
who  are  able  to  work  and  want  to  work 
must  stay  at  home  with  their  children 
and  rely  on  welfare  for  support.  A  recent 
Federal  study  showed  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  women  receiving  wel- 
fare are  trained  for  and  willing  to  work. 
But  it  foimd  that  they  are  kept  from 
Jobs  by  111  health,  young  children,  and 
Inadequate  day-care  arrangements. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  has  reported  an  Increase 
from  25.3  percent  in  1961  to  44.5  percent 
In  1968  of  welfare  mothers  with  high 
employment  potential  becauiie  of  their 
education  or  previous  Job  experience. 
While  four  of  every  five  of  these  mothers 
wanted  a  steady  Job,  80  percent  could 
•not  work  because  they  had  children 
under  age  8  and  lacked  day-care  facih- 
tles  for  the  youngsters. 

The  Federal  Government  has  moved 
to  meet  this  problem  by  setting  up  a 
number  of  federally  funded  child-care 
programs  for  children  of  economically 
disadvantaged  families.  The  work  in- 
centive program,  Headstart,  and  other 
Government-sponsored  programs  pro- 
vide not  only  day-care  facilities  but  also 
a  wide  range  of  health,  education,  and 
other  services  for  youngsters  in  low-In- 
come areas.  In  many  cases,  these  pro- 
grams allow  mothers  the  opportunity  to 
work  or  train  for  work. 

Now  the  administration  hopes  to  go  a 
good  deal  further  In  providing  day-care 
assistance,  so  that  welfare  mothers  can 
be  trained  for  productive  Jobs.  Under  the 
proposed  family  assistance  plan.  1386 
million  would  be  requested  in  the  flr.«t 
year  of  operation  to  provide  day-care 
services  for  522.500  school-age  and  pre- 
school children  Other  early  childhood 
hills  now  before  Congress  would  estab- 
lish comparable  day-care  programs  for 
disadvantaged  mothers  who  want  to 
work. 

In  addition  to  the  day-care  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government,  a  number  of 
State  and  city  governments  now  have 
significant  programs  for  providing  day- 
care facilities.  But  it  is  clear  that  the  day- 
care requirements  of  the  Nation  are 
too  great  to  be  met  by  Federal.  State, 
and  local  projects  alone.  To  meet  this 
cha.Ilezig8.  we  will  need  Oie  help  of  na- 
tional associations,  women's  groups, 
church  and  welfare  organizations,  hos- 
pitals,  labor  unions,   franchise  opera- 


tors— and  we  will  especially  need   the 
active  participation  of  private  industnr. 

Private  business  firms  that  employ 
working  mothers  can  make  an  Important, 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  day  care  in  this  country.  TTiese 
firms  have  the  financial  resources,  the 
know-how  and  the  good  business  con- 
tacts that  can  stimulate  and  expedite 
day-care  programs  throughout  the 
Nation. 

Already  business  participation  in  day 
care  has  taken  many  forms.  Some  em- 
ployers seeking  to  serve  their  own  on- 
ployees  have  set  up  day-care  centers 
within  their  own  companies,  or  have  es- 
tablished nonprofit  corporations  with 
business  financing.  Other  firms  have 
made  contributions  to  private,  nonprofit 
charitable  or  educational  organizations 
to  help  establish  day-care  facilities  which 
their  employees  can  use.  SUll  others 
have  made  contributions  to  local  or  State 
welfare  ngenclcs  to  foster  the  gro«'th  of 
day-care  operations  in  their  communi- 
ties. Smaller  employers  have  Joined  to- 
gether to  provide  services  which  they 
could  not  support  individually.  Joint 
union-management  agreements  for  the 
provision  of  day  care  under  trust  fund 
arangements  have  also  been  prtxluctive. 

Many  varied  business  firms  have  shown 
an  Interest  in  day  care.  Such  companies 
as  the  AVCO  Corp.  and  the  KLH  Re- 
search and  Development  C^rp.  of  Cam- 
bridge, Mass,  have  pioneered  In  setting 
up  active  day-care  programs.  TTie  Whirl- 
pool Division  of  RCA  has  established  a 
community-coordinated  program  In 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.  Many  leading 
business  firms  are  either  about  to  set  up 
their  own  centers  or  are  actively  consid- 
ering the  possibility — such  companies  as 
American  Telephone  ti  Telegraph  Co., 
Polaroid  Corp.,  and  the  John  Hancock 
Life  Insurance  Co.  Other  firms  in  the 
drug,  insurance,  broadcasting,  chemical, 
and  retail  fields  have  attended  confer- 
ences for  business  firms  Interested  in  day 
care. 

These  companies  recognize  the  advan- 
tages of  providing  good  quality  day  care 
for  their  employees.  With  day-care  facil- 
ities, employers  of  women  can  reduce 
turnover  and  cut  the  high  cost  of  train- 
ing new  people  when  working  mothers 
drop  out  of  their  Jobs.  They  can  solve 
many  problems  of  absenteel.'nn  and  tardi- 
ness at  work.  They  can  attract  women 
workers  because  of  the  day-care  bene- 
fits they  offer.  They  can  often  improve 
production,  because  working  mothers 
who  ore  at  ease  on  their  Jobs  do  a  better 
Job.  With  day-care  programs,  compa- 
nies can  build  good  will  in  their  commu- 
nities by  opening  up  new  Jobs  for  women 
in  their  plants — and  in  their  day-core 
centers,  too. 

Greater  involvement  by  private  busi- 
ness In  day  care  would  play  an  impor- 
tant role  m  helping  the  Nation  meet  Its 
needs.  The  t>articipation  of  business 
firms  would  provide  additional  resources, 
improve  the  quality  of  programs  and 
stimulate  greater  public  support  of  day 
care. 

In  attempting  to  meet  the  Increased 
need,  an  early  problem  will  be  the  lack 
of  trained  and  experienced  personnel  to 
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work  In  the  centers.  Private  business 
Arms  can  help  make  new  manpower 
available — through  use  of  present  com- 
pany training  staff  people  and  through 
the  hiring  of  new  personnel. 

Business  organizations  can  also  pro- 
vide the  facilities  for  day-care  centers, 
so  badly  needed  today.  Many  communi- 
ties have  the  resources  to  launch  a  day- 
care program,  but  they  lack  suitable 
buildings.  Under  existing  legislation,  the 
Federal  Oovemment  has  only  limited 
funds  for  the  construction  or  renovation 
of  buildings  for  use  as  day -care  centers. 
But  in  many  cases,  business  firms  ha\'e 
unused  facilities  that  can  be  made  avail- 
able. They  often  have  land  sites  on  which 
communities  can  build  facilities. 

The  entry  of  private  business  firms 
into  day  care  would  also  help  produce 
a  greater  number  and  variety  of  day- 
care models.  New  approaches  would  be 
tried.  New  materials  would  be  developed. 
New  ideas  would  be  Introduced.  For  In- 
stance, there  might  be  an  hicreased  num- 
ber of  programs  for  children  with  special 
hsindicap6. 

The  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
will  not  only  increase  the  number  of 
day-care  programs,  it  will  also  build  pub- 
lic interest  in  day  care  throughout  the 
country.  Where  previously  many  day- 
care centers  were  for  use  by  low-income 
families  only,  new  centers  sponsored  by 
private  business  could  bring  together 
children  of  different  social,  ethnic,  cul- 
tural, and  economic  backgroimds.  This 
would  greatly  benefit  the  ctiildren,  and 
it  would  broaden  the  support  of  day  care 
among  all  groups  in  the  Nation. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  the  in- 
volvement of  industry  in  the  day-care 
field  would  result  in  poor  quality  pro- 
grams. They  feel  that  through  lack  of 
experience  or  motivation,  many  com- 
panies would  simply  provide  custodial 
care  for  youngsters,  sufficient  to  keep  the 
mothers  mind  at  rest.  But  the  competi- 
tive spirit  of  business  indicate.s  that  pri- 
vate firms  would  make  a  real  effort  to 
develop  high  quality,  innovative  pro- 
grams. And  technical  assistance  is  con- 
stantly being  made  available  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  Office  of  Child  Development  Is  in 
the  process  of  developing  a  comprehen- 
sive series  of  handbooks  for  use  in  cen- 
ters for  infants,  preschoolers,  and 
.■whool-agcd  children.  These  handbooks 
will  contain  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
best  model  programs  in  the  coimtiy. 
They  will  have  the  widest  circulation. 
Office  of  Child  Development  specialists 
in  day  care  are  available  for  counseling 
business  firms  across  the  country. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  for  Con- 
gress to  encourage  and  support  the  par- 
ticipation of  private  business  in  day  care 
now.  Many  business  firms  have  already 
shown  an  interest  in  entering  the  field. 
Their  involvement  would  have  great 
benefits  for  industry— and  for  the  en- 
tire Nation.  Only  with  the  active  help  of 
business  can  we  produce  the  network  of 
day-care  centers  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  milUons  of  working  mothers  to- 
day— and  mlUions  more  who  will  enter 
the  labor  force  during  the  lB70's. 

Mr.  President,  private  industry  will  not 
be  encouraged  to  take  these  vital  steps 
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unless  the  Congress  passes  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  in  this  session. 

PAP  represents  public  policy  offered  to 
achieve  basic  welfare  reform.  Its  long- 
range  objective  is  to  help  these  families 
attain  and  retain  Independence  and  use- 
ful roles  in  their  communities,  through 
a  comprehensive  approach  to  the  root 
causes  of  poverty.  It  is  true  that  PAP  is 
essentially  an  income  maintenance  pro- 
gram designed  to  put  money,  and  thus 
Hoods  and  services  into  the  hands  of  poor 
families,  including  the  working  poor. 
However,  FAP  is  more  than  payment  of 
the  FAP  benefit.  It  is  an  income  strategy 
with  many  components,  It  is  money  plus 
employment,  plus  child  care  and  other 
supportive  services.  All  these  components 
fit  together  to  make  a  whole;  one  part 
i5  dependent  upon  the  other. 

The  payment  of  the  PAP  benefit  In 
itself  could  not  offer  a  promise  of  wel- 
fare reform.  The  hope  of  achieving  wel- 
fare reform  and  the  PAP  objective  of 
helptog  the  poor  and  working  poor  cov- 
ered by  the  bill  to  attain  and  retain  in- 
deptndence  lies  in  the  cash  payment  plus 
the  companion  programs — the  man- 
power services,  the  child-care  programs, 
and  related  supportive  services.  This 
comprehensive  package  of  services  is  de- 
signed to  assist  needy  families  with 
children  to  attain  self-supporting,  inde- 
pendent, and  useful  roles  In  society.  It 
will  provide  the  ladder  out  of  poverty. 
Probably  the  most  important  single 
service  provided  for  in  the  bill  and  the 
one  on  which  the  other  components  most 
depend  for  their  effectiveness  is  the 
child-care  provision.  Without  adequate 
child-care  services  the  work  features 
have  no  chance  to  succeed.  It  is  the  un- 
derpinning of  the  entire  program. 

Child-care  services  are  provided  to 
assure  recipients  that  they  will  not  be 
prevented  from  partlcipatmg  in  training 
or  employment  by  the  unavailability  of 
appropriate  child-care  programs. 

PAP  child-care  alms  at  making  avail- 
able the  appropriate  kind  of  child  care 
needed  by  families  covered  under  FAP 
To  achieve  this  end.  FAP  child-care 
provisions  include  the  following  features: 
First.  Appropriation  to  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  would 
be  authorized  for  grants  and  contracts 
for  up  to  100  percent  Federal  financing 
of  the  costs  of  child-care  projects — 
Including  transportation  and  construc- 
tion— to  public  or  nonprofit  private 
agencies. 

Second.  Child-care  programs  provided 
would  be  of  various  kinds,  providing  for 
the  kind  of  care  needed  in  the  light  of 
different  circumstances  and  needs  of 
children  and  families  to  be  served.  The 
diversity  and  variety  will  help  assure 
usage  of  services,  a  problem  identified 
by  reports  and  officials.  Families  could 
not  find  programs  to  suit  their  needs  and 
therefore  made  their  own  and  often  in- 
adequate child-care  arrangements.  PAP 
intends  to  provide  families  with  options. 
Third.  All  types  of  sponsors  can  par- 
ticipate in  providing  FAP  child  care. 
The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  can  utilize  public  agencies,  as 
well  as  private,  nonprofit,  and  profit- 
making  agencies.  Thus,  both  the  public 


and  private  sectors  will  be  used  In  the 
provision  of  child  care. 

Fourth.  By  providing  for  Federal  Ini- 
tiative and  responsibUlty  and  full  Federal 
funding,  some  of  the  obstacles  which 
have  Inhibited  the  development  and  pro- 
vision of  chUd-care  services  in  the  past 
will  be  removed.  Lack  of  available  child 
care  has  been  identified  as  one  of  the 
major  drawbacks  in  the  functioning  of 
the  Win  progitim,  preventing  parents 
from  participating  in  training  and  em- 
ployment. Local  and  State  organizations 
and  agencies  just  could  not  meet  the 
matching  funds  required  imder  current 
programs.  Federal  financing  of  100  per- 
cent provided  under  FAP  eliminates  this 
problem,  making  It  possible  to  move 
quickly;  without  waiting  for  State  and 
local  governments  and  agencies,  with 
already  strained  fiscal  problems,  to 
.search  for  the  matching  funds. 

Fifth.  In  addition  to  the  100-percent 
Federal  financing  the  FAP  will  take  two 
other  steps  to  assure  expeditious  move- 
ment In  providing  child-care  resources. 
Unlike  other  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
child-care  provisions  become  effective 
on  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  advance 
funding  provision  affords  adequate  notice 
of  available  funds.  Appropriations  for  1 
year  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  program  dur- 
ing the  next  year  would  be  authorized. 
Sixth.  The  financing  mechanism  de- 
vised for  PAP  child  care  offers  flexibility 
and  more  opportunity  for  State  and  local 
resources  to  respond  more  rapidly  in  de- 
veloping resources.  Project  grants  or 
contracts  could  be  provided  to  institu- 
tions for  startup  costs — that  is,  seed 
money  tor  initial  planning,  capital  in- 
vestment for  facilities,  training  and  op- 
erattag  costs  for  the  period  necessary  to 
establish  a  smoothly  running  organiza- 
tion. It  also  makes  it  possible  to  make 
payments  to  licensed  centers  for  opera- 
tions on  a  per  capita  basis  for  all  eligi- 
ble children  who  are  enrolled  In  these 
centers. 

Another  Important  feature  of  the  bill 
is  in  its  authorization  of  funds  for  grants 
to,  and  contracts  with,  any  public  or  pri- 
vate agency  or  organization  for  part  or 
all  of  the  costs  for  evaluation,  research, 
training  of  personnel,  technical  assist- 
ance or  research  or  demonstration  proj- 
ects to  determine  more  effective  methods 
of  providing  child-care  services. 

Well-designed  child-care  programs 
represent  a  double  investment.  In  ad- 
dition to  benefiting  parents  by  freeing 
them  for  work,  quality  child  care  can 
provide  children  with  great  benefit  and 
help  bresik  the  cycle  of  poverty.  There- 
fore, child  care  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  means  to  an  end,  provided  only  to 
free  parents  for  work.  Rather  it  is  an 
end  in  Itself.  Developmental  child-care 
programs  which  provide  children  with 
health,  educational,  and  other  necessary 
services  promise  to  pay  double  Invest- 
ments. 

FAP  legislation  proposes  adequate 
child  care  for  the  school-age  child.  Thus, 
Federal  Oovemment  moves  toward  as- 
suming responsibility  for  the  million 
latch  key  children  and  attacks  head-on 
a  social  problem  of  great  magnitude. 

The  number  of  school  age  children  who 
are  left  to  care  for  themselves  during  out- 
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of-school  hours  continue  to  increase  as 
more  mothers  enter  the  labor  force. 

The  ImpllcaUons  of  the  neglected,  un- 
cared-for child  or  the  problems  of  school 
dropouts,  delinquency,  crime,  unemploy- 
ment, and  Idleness  In  our  society  can  no 
longer  be  ignored  or  underestimated.  If 
the  parents  are  not  avallBble  to  supervise 
and  provide  a  loving,  caring  relation- 
ship to  children  in  out-of-school  periods," 
then  the  community  must  assiime  this  re- 
sponsibility. Child  care,  therefore,  must 
be  viewed  as  a  community  responsibility 
and  a  community  necessity.  Quality  child 
care  for  the  school-age  group  is  indeed  a 
double  Investment,  just  as  It  Is  for  the 
preschool  child. 

Through  its  child-care  provisions. 
PAP  offers  the  possibility  of  freedom  to 
millions  of  women  who  are  trapped  in 
poverty  and  despair  because  they  have 
young  children  to  be  cared  for  and  no 
way  of  providing  for  them  while  they 
work.  FAP  child  care  with  Its  Intent  of 
providing  programs  which  foster  the  in- 
tellectual and  emotional  development  of 
the  child,  as  well  as  his  physical  well 
being,  offers  the  possibility  of  solid 
grounding  which  is  essential  to  success 
in  school  and  beyond. 

I  endorse  the  principles  established  In 
the  original  concept  of  FAP  and  seek 
their  enactment  into  law.  PAP  represents 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 


PRESIDENTIAL  VETO  OP  THE 
MANPOWER  ACT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  dismayed  and  disheartened  by  the 
veto  of  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Act  of  1970. 

Congress  has  not  made  it  a  practice 
to  respond  effectively  to  the  cry  for  the 
reform  of  our  institutions  and  the  re- 
ordering of  priorities. 

But  in  this  excellent  legislation  Con- 
gress has  written  a  record  of  which  it 
may  well  be  proud. 

Over  a  16-month  period,  with  hearings 
held  from  coast  to  coast,  followed  by 
months  of  bargaining  In  executive  ses- 
sion, a  fine,  bipartisan  bill  has  been  fash- 
ioned that  would  make  sweeping  reforms 
In  manpower  programs,  decentralizing 
planning  and  administration  to  States 
and  communities,  and  create  the  na- 
tional program  of  public  service  Jobs  that 
has  been  for  so  long  an  item  of  unfin- 
ished business  on  the  national  agenda. 

The  decentralization  and  reform  parts 
of  the  bill  are  In  direct  response  to  the 
request  made  by  the  President  In  August 
1989.  He  requested  seven  Items  then:  all 
seven  are  In  the  congressional  reform 
manpower  bill. 

The  bill  passed  the  Senate  68  to  6.  In 
conference,  compromise  was  reached  on 
a  number  of  points. 

The  bill  finally  agreed  to  provided — 

First,  a  clear  system  of  State  and  local 
prime  sponsors  to  replace  the  Labor  De- 
partment as  administrators  and  plan- 
ners of  manpower  programs,  with  one- 
third  of  the  funds  set  aside  for  those 
plans. 

Second,  one-third  of  the  funds  re- 
served for  the  vital  public  service  em- 
ployment program. 


Third,  the  final  third  r&served  to  the 
Secretary  to  carry  out  in  a  fiexible  man- 
ner his  responsibUltles.  Including  the  re- 
sponsibility of  maintaining  strong  pro- 
grams like  the  OIC.  the  mainstream,  new 
careers,  and  the  Neighborhood  YouUi 
Corps. 

Finally,  It  protects  the  Interest  of  four 
groups  of  citizens  often  Ignored  In  man- 
power and  other  social  programs:  In- 
dians, migrants,  bilingual,  and  older 
workers. 

Overall  expenditures  authorized  are 
$9.5  billion  over  4  years,  beginning  with 
$200  million  for  this  fiscal  year,  when 
unemployment  is  at  an  8-year  high,  for 
Job  creation  right  now. 

And  what  is  the  response  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  this  extraordinary  and 
unaccustomed  example  of  responsive  leg- 
islation? Veto. 

It  Is  an  especially  cruel  veto  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  imem- 
ployed  for  whom  this  legislation  would 
have  meant  the  dignity  of  valued  com- 
munity work — such  as  the  work  that  op- 
eration mainstream  has  provided  older 
workers  in  rural  areas  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years. 

It  Is  a  discouraging  vote  for  those  com- 
munity people,  mayors  and  Governors 
who  have  testified  and  worked  hard  in 
drafting  and  passing  this  bill,  and  for 
whom  the  legislation  provided  a  rational, 
and  locally  controlled,  democratically  re- 
sponsive planning  mechanism  for  local 
manpower  programs  to  replace  the  dense 
thicket  of  tape  and  regulation  that  cur- 
rently strangles  efforts  to  make  sense  of 
manpower  programs  at  the  local  level. 

The  veto  is  especially  dismaying  to 
those — like  John  Gardner  of  common 
cause — who  are  devoting  themselves  to 
the  task,  the  hope  and  the  necessity  of 
making  the  democratic  system  work  in 
these  difficult  times.  It  is  very  hard  to  see 
so  much  work  frustrated  by  an  arbitrary 
veto. 

Finally,  we  must  again  ask  where  the 
heart  of  this  administration  lies.  Why  is 
$250  million  for  the  SST  a  matter  of  na- 
tional honor,  while  S200  million  this  year 
for  jobs  is  to  be  maligned  as  an  Irrespon- 
sible expenditure? 

I  hope  the  Congress  will  reaffirm  its 
confidence  in  this  legislation  and  over- 
ride the  President's  veto. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  AM.  ON  MONDAY. 
DECEMBER  21,  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  imtil  9  o'clock  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  21  minutes  pxn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  9  ajn.,  Monday,  De- 
cember 21, 1970. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominatloris  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  19  (legislative  day 
of  December  15),  1970: 
tr.s.  AiMT 

Tbe  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
oa  the  retired  list  in  grade  IzuUcated  under 


the  proTlslons  of  title    10.   trmted  States 
C3ode.  eectloQ  39S2: 

ro  be  lieuUnant  general 
Lt.  Oen.  Harry  Hemdon  Crla,  M0-e4-I268. 
Army  of  tile  United  SUtes   (major  general. 
n.S  Army). 

n.s.  navt 

Adm.  John  J.  Hyiand,  VS.  Navy,  tor  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  admiral,  when 
retired,  piirsuant  to  the  provtaions  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  section  5233. 

Vice  Adm.  William  I.  Martin.  VS.  Navy, 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admir- 
al, when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section  8233. 

Rear  Adm.  James  L.  Holloway  m.  U.S. 
Navy,  having  been  designated  for  commanda 
and  other  duties  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  within  the  contemplation  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  section  6231.  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral 
Willie  so  serving. 

Vice  Adm  Paul  Masterton.  VS.  Navy,  and 
Vice  Adm.  Luther  C.  Heinz.  U.S.  Navy,  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vlc«  admiral, 
when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title   10.   United   States   Code,   section   6233. 

U.3.    idAttSNT    COBPS 

Tile  following-named  olSoeis  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for  permanent  appointment   to   the 
grade  of  major  general  ; 
John  R.  Chalsson  Alan  J.  Armstrong 

Oscar  P.  Peatross  (3eorge  C.  Axtell 

Edwin  B.  Wheeler         Poster  C.  Ijihue 
Robert  P.  Keller 

Tbj6  following-named  officer  of  the  Ma- 
rine Carps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  major  general: 

Arthur  B.  Hanson 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Ma- 
rine  Oorpe  lor  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general; 
William  C.  Chip  Joseph  C.  Pegnn.  Jr. 

Ralph  H.  Spjinjer  Leslie  E.  Brown 

Robert  P.  Conley  Jay  W.  Hubbard 

Fred  E.  Haynes,  Jr.        Charles  S.  Robertson 
Lawrence  P.  Snoddy.     Duane  L.  Paw 

Jr.  Mauro  J.  Padallno 

Ross  T.  Dwyer.  Jr.  Edward  S.  Pris 

Samuel  Jaakiilca  Prank  c.  Lang 

Kenneth  J.  Houghton 

The  following-named  officer  of  tiie  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  brigadier  general: 

Rlcliard  Mulberry.  Jr 

U.5.   AlB   POBCE 

Tile  nominations  beginning  Phillip  L. 
Al>old.  to  t>e  Ist  Ueutenant.  and  ending 
John  W.  O.  WUIIams.  to  he  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Dec.  S.  1870. 

U.S.  Abmt 

The  nominations  Iseglnnlng  WUllam  H. 
Mason,  to  tie  colonel,  and  ending  Margaret  E. 
Wilson,  to  he  1st  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Dec.  8, 
1970:  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Wayne  D.  Me- 
C-onneU.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  John  A. 
Urslllo,  to  be  2d  lieutenant,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  CongreMlonal  Record  on  Dec. 
10. 1870. 

US.  Navt 

The  nominations  begiimlng  Perry  Ahtye, 
to  be  captain,  and  ending  Peter  Gordon 
Chabot,  to  be  commander  which  nomlzia- 
tlODs  were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared In  the  Congressional  Record  on  Dec.  3. 
1970:  and 
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The  oomlnAtlons  beginning  PrmnUln  8. 
Aebllle.  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  James  J. 
Zelenak,  to  be  lieutenant,  IJg).  whlcb  nom- 
inations were  received  by  the  Senate  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Dec.  10, 1970. 

T7,S.  MAaZNE  Cosps 

The  nominations  beginning  Louis  Acosta 

to  be  chief  warrant  ofllcer  ( W-4) .  and  endmg 

Kenneth    P.    Zrubek,   to   be    chief   warrant 
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Officer  (W-8),  wliicb  nominations  were  re- 
o«lT«d  by  the  Senau  and  appeml  In  tbe 
Consreaslonal  Record  on  Dec.  3,  ]»70;  and 
let  Lieutenant  Jack  T.  Kline,  VS.  Marine 
Corps,  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of 
captain. 

tJ.S.    DlBntlCT   COUITS 

Jamas  H.  Gorbe;.  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  a 
VS.  dlauict  Judge  for  the  Eaatem  District  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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DEPAanmiT  or  Jusncx 
Ralph  B.  Guy.  Jr.,  of  BOchlgan,  to  be  U.a 

attorney  for  the  Eaatem  District  of  Bachlgan 

for  the  term  of  4  years. 
Frederick  M.  Coleman,  of  Ohio,  to  be  UJ3 

attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio  for 

the  term  of  4  years. 

Clarence  A.  Butler,  of  Uaryland,  to  be  U.e 

marshal  for  the  district  of  Maryland  for  the 

term  of  4  yean. 
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BOB  DOLE:  OCR  KIND  OP  SENATOR 

HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or  KAKau 
n»  THE  HODSE  OP  RBPRE3ENTATIV1S 

ThuTsdav,  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  8EBELID3.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Kan- 
saa  we  enjoy  a.  fourth  estate  that  Is  hl«- 
torlcaUy  famous  for  political  shots  that 
are  point  blank  In  range  and  that  leave 
nothing  misunderstood.  Citizens  In  Kan- 
sas are  never  troubled  trying  to  figure 
out  the  Interpretation  or  meaning  of 
the  poUUcal  commentary  In  Kansas 
newspapers. 

One  newspaper  that  fits  this  tradition 
of  "telling  It  Uke  It  Is"  is  the  Ooodland 
Dally  News.  The  News  recenOy  com- 
mented on  my  good  friend  and  colleague 
Bob  Dole  who  has  been  achieving  quite 
a  bit  of  political  fame  and  notoriety. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  the  faster  that 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Kansas  moves 
up  the  ladder  of  political  influence  and 
success,  the  more  his  detractors  com- 
plain. They  forget  one  Important  fact 

Bos  DoLS  believes  strongly  In  what  this 
administration  Is  trying  to  do  and  per- 
haps more  important,  he  has  the  politi- 
cal fortitude  to  say  so  and  do  sometlilng 
about  It. 

The  Ooodland  Dally  News  said  all  of 
this  recently  In  a  well-written  editorial 
typical  of  the  way  citizens  In  the  First 
District  of  Kansas  think.  Bob  Dolb  gets 
things  done  and.  putting  party  politics 
aside,  he  is  the  kind  of  action  Senator 
the  people  of  Kansas  are  proud  of 
The  editorial  foUows: 

Boa  Dou:  otn  Jinn  or  Sbmsiob 
Ben.  Bob  Dole,  putting  party  politics  aside, 
is  our  kind  of  man.  AUhough   a  freshman 
senator,  he  has  made  his  presence  felt  hi  the 
Senate  Chamber, 

Dole  doesn't  really  care  how  big  they  think 
they  are:  hell  try  'em  on  for  size.  And  that 

even  goes  for  the  darling  of  Massachusetts 

Ben.  Ted  Kennedy. 

H.  L.  Schwarts  m.  an  Assocloted  Press 
writer,  reported  in  a  dispatch  thi>  other  day 
that  the  Dole-Kennedy  clashes  are  becom- 
ing more  end  more  frequent.  He  describee 
Sen  Dole  as  the  tall,  lean  defender  of  the 
White  House  wth  the  seal  of  a  Dodge  City 
sheriff. 

We  like  the  way  Dole  has  been  conducting 
himself.  He  klnda'  makes  you  glad  you're  a 
Kansan.  Por  too  many  years  we  ha?e  sent 
senators  back  there  and  never  heard  of  them 
again.  But  Dole  has  reversed  that  pattern. 
He's  being  heard  of — not  only  in  his  home 
■tate — but  Bcroas  our  great  land. 

Dole  is  a  capable  politician.  Prom  his  years 
as  county  attorney  of  Russell  County  to  his 
days  in  the  Bouse  of  Represenutives  and 
now  In  the  Senate,  he  has  been  a  big  vote 
getter.  Be  says  what  he  feeta  must  be  said— 
Ilka  It  or  not.  And  he  does  what  be  feeU 
most  be  doaa. 


Some  people  questioned  his  ability  as  a 
Senator;  too  many  big  boys'  In  that  particu- 
lar chamber;  they  would  beat  him  down  at  » 
mere  whimper.  But  It  hasn't  been  that  way 
Our  fellow  Kansan  knows  how  to  use  his 
tongue.  And  the  laiblnga  he  gives  aren't  soon 
forgotten. 

Sen.  Dole  Is  a  dose  friend  of  President 
Nlaon.  He  Is  a  dedicated  Republican.  His  de- 
fense of  the  President  and  his  defense  of  his 
party  are  not  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Dole  has  that  little  extra  something  that 
draws  support  from  both  aides  of  the  politi- 
cal column  here  in  Kansas.  And  In  the  elec- 
tion In  1»68.  be  received  more  votes  than 
did  anyone  else. 

Bob  Dole's  okay.  And  that's  something 
when  you  oonslder  a  Democrat  said  it. 


RETAINING  THE  PANAMA  CANAL 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CSLZrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  17.  1970 
Mr,  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  Straus- 
Hupe  and  Possony.  In  "International  Re- 
lations," said: 

The  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal 
may  weU  prove  to  have  been  the  most  fate- 
ful event  In  Japanese  history  and  to  have 
condemned  Japan  to  certaUl  failure  when 
she  had  hardly  started  on  her  espanslonlst 
venture. 

The  Panama  Canal  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  an  area  S  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
center  line  of  the  canal  serving  as  Its 
protective  frame,  were  acquired  bv  the 
United  States  In  the  days  when  diplo- 
macy's mission  was  geared  toward  pro- 
tecting America's  natioiuU  Interest,  To- 
day's diplomats  operating  under  guide- 
lines designed  to  achieve  some  vague 
semimystlcal  International  order  are 
con.-;ldering  giving  this  area  to  Panama, 

Recognition  of  the  necessity  for  e  wat- 
erway connecting  the  AUantlc  and  Pa- 
ciflc  Oceans  and  avoiding  the  long  Jour- 
ney around  the  Horn,  which  even  today 
adds  20  to  30  days  to  a  steamer's 
Journey,  led  us  to  negotiate  the  Hay- 
Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903.  This 
treaty  granted  to  the  United  States  In 
perpetuity  the  use,  occupation  and  con- 
trol of  the  Canal  Zone,  giving  us  sov- 
ereign rights  over  that  area. 

The  wfedom  of  this  acquisition  and 
the  construction  of  the  Canal  was  shown 
during  the  Second  World  War  and  the 
Korean  war.  As  the  two  top  United 
States  strategists  quoted  above  point  out. 
It  was  one  of  the  main  geopolitical  fac- 
tors— the  key  link — In  bringing  about 
the  Japanese  defeat. 

The  Panama  Canal  greatly  increases 
the  strategic  mobility  of  our  Naval  forces 


by  slgnlflcanUy  sl»rtenlng  the  time 
necessary  to  shift  the  forces  in  the  face 
of  changing  threats.  As  our  Navy  is  cut 
back,  the  nec^sity  grows  for  the  greatest 
possible  speed  in  redeployment 

The  canal  also  allows  us  to  maintain 
more  combat  power  In  the  Pacific  area 
over  a  longer  period  of  time  at  lower 
cost.  Dicing  the  Vietnam  war  the  United 
States  has  saved  t284  mUlion  in  the  costs 
of  shipping  ammunition  by  using  the 
canal  rather  than  sending  It  by  rail  to 
west  coast  ports.  As  the  attack  on  the 
Defense  budget  continues  to  mount,  In 
what  Is  surely  the  most  suicidal  cam- 
paign It  has  ever  been  my  mlsfortime  to 
witness,  this  saving  becomes  Increasingly 
Important. 

The  Soviets  have  long  desired  to  deny 
us  control  over  the  canal  and  have  made 
every  effort  to  push  the  United  States 
out  of  Panama.  In  1946  Soviet  agent 
Alger  Hlss,  then  In  charge  of  the  Office 
of  Special  Political  Affairs  for  the  De- 
partment of  State,  trananltted  a  memo- 
randum to  the  United  Nations  In  which 
he  termed  the  Canal  Zone  "occupied  ter- 
ritory," thus  attempting  to  Incite  Pana- 
manians Into  demanding  return  of  the 
zone.  In  1959  Fidel  Castro  sent  an  ex- 
peditionary force  to  Panama  to  wage  "a 
war  of  liberation  "  Although  both  Hiss* 
and  Castro's  efforts  fUled,  thev  are  vivid 
examples  of  a  lonc-standlng  dralre  on  the 
part  of  the  Soviets  to  separate  the  United 
States  from  a  piece  of  Its  sovereign  terri- 
tory Integral  to  its  national  security. 

Currently  there  is  a  campaign  under- 
way to  force  the  United  States  to  negoti- 
ate new  treaties  with  Panama  which 
would  relinquish  our  sovelgnty  over  the 
canal  under  the  pretext  that  It  Is  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  existing  canal  with  a 
new  sea-level  canal.  The  report  of  the 
Atlantic-Pacific  Interoceanlc  Canal 
Study  Commission,  submitted  earlier  this 
month,  has  recommended  that  such  a 
project  be  undertaken,  even  though  ad- 
mittedly a  "flnanclal  risk,"  rather  than 
complete  the  modernization  of  the  exist- 
ing canal. 

This  "sour  grapes"  attitude  toward  the 
present  canal  came  as  no  surprise  to 
those  famlUar  with  the  make-up  of  this 
commission.  Its  chairman  Is  Robert  B, 
Anderson,  the  chief  U,S.  negotiator  of 
the  team  which  drew  up  a  new  treaty 
with  Panama  In  1967  which  would  have 
ceded  US.  sovereignty  over  the  zone  and 
would  have  given  to  Panama  not  only 
the  existing  canal,  but  any  new  sea-level 
canal  which  might  be  built.  This  treaty 
was  so  vigorously  opposed  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  that  it  was  never 
signed.  Even  If  the  present  Oovemment 
of  Panama  was  friendly  towards  the 
United  States,  which  It  Is  not,  giving 
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Panama  possession  of  the  Canal  Zone 
would  be  a  grievous  error.  Paiuuna  is  a 
land  of  continuous  coups — the  most  re- 
cent one  having  taken  place  Just  1  year 
ago.  No  one  knows  when  a  Soviet-con- 
trolled government  might  come  to  power. 
The  present  military  Jimta,  headed  by 
General  Torrijos,  has  demonstrated  its 
hostility  to  the  United  States  by,  among 
other  things,  refusing  to  renew  a  19S5 
agreement  which  allows  for  our  use  of 
Rio  Hato  military  base. 

Under  article  IV  of  the  Constitution, 
no  U,S,  property  can  be  disposed  of  witli- 
out  the  approval  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Over  100  Congressmen,  led  by 
Danibl  J,  FiooD  of  Pemisylvanla,  have 
sponsored  Identical  resolutions  opposing 
the  giveaway  of  the  canal  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, I  am  Joining  In  this  effort 
to  prevent  the  sacrifice  of  our  vital 
strategic  Interests, 


OEO  FRAUD  MAY  NOT  BE  CRIME 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  Lotnsi&iTA 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
ThitTsday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  refusal 
by  a  Federal  Judge  to  accept  a  guilty  plea 
to  34  counts  of  fraud  by  a  former  OBO 
employee  establishes  a  new  double  stand- 
ard of  Justice.  The  Judge  felt  that  since 
the  fraudulent  techniques  are  still  going 
on  at  OEO  there  were  mitigating  facts. 

The  Judge  then  Insisted  that  the  wom- 
an go  to  trial  and  is  said  to  have  told  her 
lawyer: 

Maybe  she  can  get  a  Jury  to  acoqit  that 
story  and  set  her  loooe. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  caliber  of 
Jurors  in  our  Nation's  Capital,  where 
there  have  been  vast  sums  of  OEO  seed 
money  planted,  would  have  to  agree  with 
the  judge  that  there  Is  a  very  good  possi- 
bility of  acceptability  of  a  tear  Jerking 
story  among  the  natives  for  an  OEO 
worker  who  simply  stole  from  the  tax- 
payers. 

Strange  indeed  that  a  judiciary  would 
offer  prejudicial  advice — compensatory 
Justice — simply  becau.'se  the  case  Involves 
OEO  money.  Even  a  Federal  judge  should 
imderstand  that  the  OEO  has  no  money 
It  does  not  milk  from  the  VS.  taxpayers, 

I  Include  a  pertinent  newsclipplng  at 
this  point: 

Ex-Wotxzs  8s  Ts  SHX  DxraatnixD  OEO 
;By  eanford  J.  Ungar) 

A  former  employee  ol  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  asserted  yesterday  that 
she  had  defrauded  the  agency  of  more  than 
(30,000  only  to  pay  for  OBO  services  that 
went  beyond  the  limits  of  the  agency's 
budget. 

Patricia  Furman.  37,  of  Arlington,  attempt- 
ing to  plead  guilty  befotv  U.8.  Dlstrlot  Court 
Judge  WUliam  B.  Jones  to  34  counts  of  fraud, 
said  she  bad  used  techniques  that  are  "stlU 
going  on"  at  OEO. 

But  the  judge  refused  to  accept  her  guilty 
plea  and  Insisted  that  she  go  to  trial  on  the 
fraud  charges. 

"Maybe  she  can  got  a  Jury  to  accept  that 
story  and  set  her  loose."  Jones  told  her  law- 
yer. 

He  explained  that  he  could  not  permit  a 
guilty  plea  In  the  case  because  the  statute 
under  which  Mra.  Purman  was  Indicted  Un- 
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piles  "willfulness"  rather  than  Innocent  pur- 
poees  In  committing  fraud. 

Before  the  plea  was  reversed,  bowerer, 
Assistant  V£,  Attorney  Seymour  Qlanxer 
told  the  court  that  Mrs.  Furman  had  alao 
UlegaUy  diverted  an  additional  »3^1.60  In 
government  funda  to  pay  for  the  printing 
of  invitations  to  a  farewell  party  In  honor 
of  former  OEO  director  aargent  Shrtver 
In  April,  1968. 

She  did  not  contest  that  claim,  for  whloh 
no  formal   legal   charge  is  pending. 

aianaer  aald  that  at  an  earlier  stage  in 
her  prosecution.  Mrs.  Purman  had  attempted 
to  explain  the  entire  missing  »31.000  In 
OEO  funds  as  expenses  for  the  Shrlver  party. 
That  story  had  since  been  di^roved.  Glan- 
ser  said,  but  auditors  have  discovered  that 
Mrs.  Furman  did  use  a  separate  amount  of 
•3 33 1.60  In  government  money  for  the 
Shrlver  party  <when  he  was  named  ambas- 
sador to  Prance  by  President  Johnson) 
without  the  knowledge  of  Its  organizers. 

The  party  money  Is  now  being  repaid  to 
the  V£.  Treasury.  Qlanzer  added.  Other 
expenses  for  the  Shrlver  affair  were  paid 
from  private  funds. 

Mrs.  Furman  acknowledged  in  court  yes- 
terday that  between  April,  1968.  and  May  of 
this  year — wbllo  she  was  a  production  mana- 
ger In  the  OEO  public  affairs  section — she 
aubmitted  a  chain  of  false  inTOlces  for  "pho- 
tographic services." 

Those  invoices  according  to  the  indict- 
ment, were  all  In  the  name  of  "M.  Wood," 
and  the  checks  issued  by  Mrs.  Furman  to 
pay  them  went  back  to  ber  at  one  of  a 
number  of  addresses.  Including  that  of  lier 
stepmother  in  California. 

But  Mrs.  Furman  dl^iutad  Qlanxer's 
claim  that  aU  of  the  money  was  Intended  for 
her   own   "benefit,   advantage   and   use." 

Clutching  a  dark  furry  coat  round  her 
red-whlte-and-blue  suit,  she  q>oke  in  a 
clear,  loud  Toloe  as  she  told  Judge  Jones. 
"I  was  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  M.  Wood." 

Most  of  tlie  funds,  she  claimed,  were  tat 
"bootleg"  contracts  of  suppliers  with  the 
OSO  public  affairs  office,  or  Invoices  that 
"couldnt  be  paid  through  noormal  govern- 
ment channels." 

She  explained  that  this  procedure  became 
necessary  whenever  OEO  had  expended  its 
budget  for  a  particular  are*. 

Either  she  would  personally  pay  bills  for 
OEO  supplies  with  the  "M.  Wood"  money 
or  she  would  ask  existing  OEO  suppliers  to 
submit  larger  bills  and  pay  her  for  Items 
she  had  allegedly  purchased  on  her  own. 
Mrs.  Furman  told  the  Judge. 

But  on  two  occasions — an  $876  money  order 
to  pay  back  rent  and  "about  taoO"  to  buy 
her  maid  a  washing  machine — Mrs.  Furman 
admitt«d  using  the  money  herself.  "I  may 
have  used  some  other  (amounts)"  she  aald. 
"I'm  not  sure." 


THE  HEAVE-HO  WAS  IN  ORDER 


HON.  E.  T.  BERRY 

or  BOtrTB  lUKOTA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  BEPRESENTA'nVES 

Thursday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  has  been  the  focal 
point  of  considerable  attention  becauae 
of  its  recent  pei-sonnel  changes  in  the 
legal  services  program. 

The  Boston,  Mass.,  Herald  Traveler 
recently  carried  an  editorial  entitled 
"The  Heave-Ho  Was  in  Order,"  and  I 
Include  It  in  the  Ricoan  because  It  brings 
Into  proper  perspective  the  fine  efforts  of 
our  former  colleague,  Donald  Rumsfeld, 
to  Improve  the  operation  and  direction 
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of  legal  services  during  his  tenure  as 
Director  of  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity. 

The  arUcle  foUows: 

Thk  Huvk-Ho  Was  Qf  Oasm 

Last  week  Donald  Rumsfeld,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  summarily 
fired  the  director  and  deputy  director  of 
OEO'B  Legal  Services,  an  arm  of  the  aaU- 
poverty  agency  that  was  created  to  provide 
certain  legal  services  for  the  Indigent. 

Despite  the  smokescreen  laid  down  by  the 
cashiered  counselors.  Mr.  Bumsfeld  was 
plainly  Justified  in  giving  tbem  tbe  bounce. 
Tbe  ofllclale  were  canned  because  of  the  con- 
Unued  part  the  New  Orleans  branch  of  the 
Office  of  Legal  Services  was  sanctioned  to 
play  In  defeiise  of  "^Mltrsnt  and  aubvenlva 
organizations. 

Instead  of  sticking  to  helping  the  poor  in 
civil  actions  like  dlrwtjes  and  eviction  cases 
(local  public  defenderfi  are  provided  for  crimi- 
nal cases),  the  New  Orleans  operation,  sub- 
sidized with  a  >420.000-a-year  grant  of 
federal  funds,  built  up  a  curious  but  con- 
sistent clientele. 

The  "poverty"  lawyerg  represented  such 
"indlgente"  as  members  of  Students  for  a 
Democratic  Society,  an  underground  news- 
paper, members  of  the  Black  Panther  party 
and  lU  r«crultlng  adjunct,  the  NaUonal  Com- 
mittee to  Combat  Fascism.  There  Is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Legal  Services  Office  has  used 
public  funds  to  defend  such  right-wing 
extremists  as  Ku  EUux  Klan  or  Mlnutemen. 
but  the  ideological  paranoia  repreaented 
should  make  no  difference. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress  to  set  up 
a  pool  of  federally  subsidized  advocates  for 
ideological  or  political  causes.  Money  spent 
on  militants  or  subversives  not  only  subtracts 
from  the  amount  available  for  Icgiumate  legal 
services  for  the  poor,  but  also  Joopardizes 
congressional  funding  of  the  enure  program. 

(Note:  Tom  Gallagher  reports  that  there 
are  problems  in  OEO's  Legal  Services  ofOce 
in  Boston  in  his  column  on  this  page  today.) 


AN    UNWARRANTED    RESTRICTION 
ON  LEGAL  ACTION  FOR  THE  POOR 


HON.  WrUIAM  A.  STEIGER 

or  wncoNSDr 
IN  THE  H017SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr 
Speaker,  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
other  body  has  taken  an  action  which 
has  the  practical  effect  of  sharply  cur- 
tailing tbe  access  of  the  poor  to  tbe  legal 
system  they  most  need. 

The  committee  has  decreed  that  no 
Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  payment 
of  salaries  to  anyone  who  participates 
in  litigation  to  nullify  statutes  or  policy 
under  the  Social  Seciiilty  Act. 

This.  In  a  nutshell,  would  prevent  legal 
service  suits  by  persons  seeking  redress 
of  grievance  T,'hen  that  grievance  Is  the 
result  of  an  Inequity  of  the  social  security 
system. 

At  first  blush  It  may  sound  desirable 
to  deny  Federal  funds  to  Individuals  who 
might  be  parties  to  certain  litigation 
against  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Yet, 
no  affluent  citizen  Is  denied  the  right  to 
sue.  Extending  this  right  to  the  poor 
through  taxpayer-supported  defenders 
and  advocates  is  precisely  what  Congrtss 
approved  when  It  created  the  legal  serv- 
ices program. 

The  Idea  was  then,  and  still  ought  to 
be  today,  to  keep  tbe  lady  of  JusUoe  bUnd- 
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folded  but  with  her  hand  not  out- 
stretched for  payment  from  those  who 
simply  cannot  afford  to  pay. 

I  Join  our  former  House  colleague.  Don 
Rumsfeld,  in  urging  rejection  of  this 
language  and  the  poUcy  for  which  it 
spesks. 

Sometimes  legal  advice  to  the  indigent 
must  be  directed  asdinst  the  Federal 
Government,  Its  laws  anc'  practices.  Over 
2  million  cases  have  been  handled  by  legal 
services  since  its  inception  in  1965.  About 
7  percent  of  these  cases  have  dealt  with 
welfare  issues. 

The  action  of  the  Finance  Committee 
would  effectively  deny  to  the  poor  of 
America  the  right  to  federally  financed 
legal  aid  in  any  such  ease  in  the  future. 

OEO  Director  Rumsfeld,  said  on  De- 
cember 3  that  the  committee  decision 
to  limit  the  scope  of  legal  aid  would 
"seriously  restrict  the  ability  of  legal 
services  attorneys  to  provide  effective 
representation  for  their  clients,  limit  the 
access  of  the  poor  to  the  judicial  system, 
and  set  an  unwise  precedent  by  eliminat- 
ing the  likelihood  that  poor  citizens 
could  subject  congressional  and  admin- 
istrative decisions  to  review  in  the 
courts." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  unfortunate  in 
the  extreme  if  the  Judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee — no  matter  how 
well  Intentioned  it  might  be — were  al- 
lowed to  stand  in  this  matter. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  both 
bodies  to  Join  in  removing  this  unwar- 
ranted restriction  on  legal  services  to  the 
poor. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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GEOTHERMAL  ENERGY  AND  DESAL- 
INATION: PARTNERS  IN  PROG- 
RESS 


HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

OF    CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  BiTRESKNTATrVES 

Thundas,  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  increased  concern  for 
our  water  resources  and  their  role  In 
the  future  development  of  this  Nation 
and  her  people,  the  study  of  desalina- 
tion looms  large  as  a  bridge  spanning 
the  problems  crested  by  an  Increased 
population  and  the  sapping  of  the  avail- 
able resources  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world.  At  this  time,  I  would 
like  very  much  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  words  of  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  study  of  desalination,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Wong,  director,  OfBce  of  Saline  Water 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Mr. 
Wong's  message,  prepared  for  presenta- 
tion at  the  Limited  Nations  Seminar  on 
Oeothermal  Energy  in  Pisa,  Italy,  reflects 
a  great  deal  of  wisdom  and  vision,  and 
I  respectfuUy  request  that  it  be  Inserted 
in  the  RxcoRs  at  this  point: 

aXOTBXaUAX.   ENXSGT   and  DiaAUNATIOM ; 

Puenmts  in  PBociass 
(By  c.  M.  Wong) 
Esumatm  teU  us  that  laa  tlian  a  per 
cent  of  the  euxii'a  water  Is  mUsble  for 
drinking;  the  remaining  98  per  cent  is  held 
In  oceans.  In  rocks,  or  In  the  earth's  «t- 
moephere.  At  the  same  time,  man's  requlre- 
manu  for  water  continue  to  grow  with  the 
Increase   in  population   and  tlie  advance- 


States  alone,  the  daUy  water  consumption 
Is  approaching  400  builon  gallons,  and  the 
use  rate  u  Increasing  at  the  rate  of  39,000 
gallons/minute. 

In  the  lace  of  this  growing  need  for 
water  and  the  fact  that  the  limits  of  the 
available  supply  are  being  reached  In  man; 
areas,  many  people  are  now  focusing  their 
attention  on  that  last  great  source  of  new 
water — the  saline  water  supplies  of  the 
world.  A  recent  Inventory  by  the  Office  of 
Saline  Water  Indicates  that  the  world's  con- 
version capacity  now  may  exceed  300  mil- 
lion gallons  per  day  In  operauon  or  under 
construction.  The  growth  rate.  too.  Is  Im- 
pressive— about  12%  annually  over  the  last 
few  years.  The  United  States  Office  of  Saline 
Water  now  forecasts  a  1  billion  gallons/day 
desalting  capacity  by  1975.  AU  of  this  has 
convinced  many  of  us.  and  our  nujnbers  are 
growing,  that  desalting  Is  here  to  stay  and 
that  It  will  grow  In  importance  as  b  source 
of  water  for  a  thirsty  world.  Its  acceptance 
Is  Inevitable,  but  Its  rate  of  growth  Is  tied 
to  an  economic  consideration — the  cost  of 
water. 

WHAT  PUCE   WATEir 

Men  are  strange.  They  are  willing  to  spend 
money  for  many  luiurlea;  food,  drink,  cloth- 
ing, automobiles,  houses,  and  pleasures  all 
are  Included  In  that  lut  of  things  for  which 
people  win  pay  a  high  price  for  the  very  best 
In  quality.  Strangely,  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial of  all  substances — -water.  Is  not  Included 
In  that  list.  It  may  be  that  we  have  some 
subconscious  memory  of  clean  streams,  with 
free  water,  or  It  may  be  that  we  think  of 
water  In  terms  of  the  rain  that  falls  freely 
from  the  skies.  Whatever  the  reason,  we  seem 
to  have  some  natural  objection  to  the  Idea 
of  paying  a  premium  price  for  water  of  high 
quality.  Somehow,  water  Is  expected  to  be 
cheaper  than  dirt:  yet  It  is  a  bulk  chemical 
which  must  be  produced  to  meet  very 
stringent  quality  standards.  We  are  forced 
to  try  to  produce  this  commodity  at  an  ex- 
tremely low  price,  and  we  will  not  achieve 
success  untu  each  application  of  desalination 
can  be  designed  for  minimum  water  cost 
based  on  some  optimum  combination  of 
plant  investment  and  operating  cost. 

Obviously,  an  Important  factor  In  the  cost 
of  upgrading  saline  waters  to  potable  quality 
must  be  the  coet  of  the  energy  used  to 
achieve  conversion.  The  oldest,  and  best  de- 
veloped, conversion  process— dlstUlation — 
also  happens  to  be  rather  Inefflclent  from  the 
thermodynamic  point  of  view.  A  large  amount 
of  energy  must  be  used  to  heat  a  saline  water 
to  Its  boiling  point  and  convert  It  to  steam. 
This  heat  must  be  recovered  to  an  extent 
governed  by  the  cost  of  fuel:  all  of  this  con- 
tributes a  significant  Increment  to  the  cost 
of  conversion.  Little  wander,  then,  that  we 
seek  sources  of  iow-coet  energy. 

WHAT  KINO   OF  BI4KBCT? 

Moat  of  the  world's  desalting  plants,  and 
all  of  those  in  the  Umted  States,  are  now 
fueled  by  fossU  materials.  Uany  statements 
have  been  mode  linking  desalination  to  nu- 
clear energy.  In  fact,  so  much  of  this  has 
been  said  that  many  people  have  assumed  a 
necessary  linking  of  the  two  Ideas.  This  does 
not  exist,  although  it  is  certain  that  nuclear 
energy  will  have  a  large  role  In  the  ultimate 
application  of  large-scale  desalting  in  many 
areas  of  the  world.  The  realistic  view  is  that 
each  desalting  application  wUl  have  an 
energy  source  chosen  on  the  basis  of  the 
price  of  the  product  to  the  consumer.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  aesume  that  all  forms 
of  energy  will  eventuoUy  assume  their  logi- 
cal roles  In  the  appucatton  of  this  exciting 
new  technology. 

One  source  of  energy  has  yet  to  receive 
thorough  consideration  despite  the  fact  that 
It  appears  to  offer  great  promise  in  certain 
parts  of  the  world.  This  Is  geotbermai  energy 
whloh  exists  Lq  some  form  at  every  location. 

Barly  studies  by  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 


vost  reservoir  of  heat.  The  flrst  <"  of  these 
examined  the  possibility  of  using  a  circulat- 
ing water  system  to  extract  heat  from  the 
hotter  layers  of  rock  burled  deep  in  the  earth. 
It  was  concluded  that  energy  from  this 
source  would  be  far  more  costly  than  conven- 
tional sources  of  power  in  the  United  States. 
The  second  »  conclusion  drawn  was  that  the 
exploitation  of  geotbermai  energy  for  desali- 
nation woiUd  be  practical  only  In  areas  hav- 
ing eltber  very  hot  wells  and  springs  or 
volcanic  activity.  With  these  studies,  the  Of- 
flce  of  Saline  Water  abandoned  for  a  time  Its 
Interest  in  geothermii  energy.  A  recent  de- 
velopment, however,  has  rekindled  interest  m 
this  natural  source  of  heat.  This  came  with 
the  realization  that  the  Imperial  Valley  In 
California  embodies  an  exciting  combination 
of  a  geotbermai  energy  source  of  spectacular 
proporuons  with  a  need  for  both  water  and 
electrical  power. 

THX  nCPSaiAI.  VAIXET 

The  Imperial  Valley  occupies  a  part  of  the 
delta  of  the  Colorado  River  along  the  Mexi- 
can border  in  the  desert  country  of  southern 
California.  The  fertile  eut  of  this  area,  when 
provided  with  water  by  irrigation,  makes  it 
one  of  the  world's  richest  agricultural  areos. 
The  mild  climate  provides  a  growing  period 
throughout  the  year,  and  this  rich  section  has 
provided  a  variety  of  both  staple  and  specialty 
crops  in  largo  quantity.  Lately,  however,  there 
has  been  concern  about  further  development 
of  this  area  because  of  the  constraints  Im- 
posed by  the  supply  of  water. 

Within  recent  years.  Increasing  attention 
has  been  directed  toward  the  Imperial  VaUey 
because  of  large  reservoirs  of  hot  water  un- 
derlying the  area.  This  resource  has  been 
known,  but  little  eHort  has  been  devoted  to 
ita  development  until  the  last  few  years  As 
the  result  of  action  by  several  Individuals 
with  a  great  deal  of  vision  and  imagination 
a  coordinated  effort  Is  now  beginning  tor  a 
thorough  appraisal  of  this  resource. 

THX   OCPXaUL   VALLEY    PBOJECT 

This  project,"  under  Professor  Robert  W 
Bex.  is  on  effort  by  a  team  of  staff  members 
of  the  Institute  of  Geophysics.  University 
of  California  at  Riverside.  It  Is  Intended 
to  provide  geologic,  hydrologlc.  engineering, 
and  economic  Information  necessary  for  de- 
velopment of  the  geotbermai  resourcee  of 
the  delta  of  the  Colorado  River.  This  project 
la  supported  by  a  number  of  public  and 
private  groups  such  as  the  n.S.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Southern  California  Edison 
Company,  Standard  OU  Company  of  Call- 
fonua,  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  and 
the  Academic  Senate  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Riverside.  The  report  cited  sug- 
gested 6  to  9  geotbermai  fleids  m  the  im- 
perial Valley  with  the  following  data  per- 
taining to  development: 

SDMMAaT    OF   CEOTHEUIAL   INFORMATIOK  ' 

Oeothermal  brine  reserves:  2,000,000  to 
4,000.000  acre-ft. 

Temperature  range  of   brine  In  ground 
50O-70O'  F. 

Total   number  of  wells  projected:    3,000- 

Surface  pressures  of  Sowing  wells:  300-tOO 
pel. 


•8eU,  J.  C.  R.  c.  Crooks,  et  al,  •Avail- 
ability of  Oeothermal  Energy  for  the  De- 
minerallaatlon  of  Saline  Water."  OSW  B  and 
D.  Report  No.  27.  July  1959. 

'MacDonald,  J.  R.  E.  R.  Stensaas.  and 
P.  M.  Stafford,  'InvestigaUon  of  the  Avail- 
ability of  Geotbermai  Energy  for  the  Demln- 
erallzauon  of  Saluje  Water  In  the  Black  HUls 
Region,"  OSW  R.  and  D.  Report  No.  28.  July 
1959.  ' 

"Hex,  B.  w.,  "Investigation  of  the  Oeo- 
thermal Potential  of  the  Lower  Colorado 
River  Basin,"  Phase  I— The  Imperial  VsUev 
Project.  ' 

'As  revised  by  Dr.  B.  W.  Rex,  September 
1970. 
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Surface  temperatures  of  flowing  wells: 
300-400  •  P. 

now  rates  per  well  (11%  "  pipe) :  1.200,000 
poimds  per  hour  (10.8  acre-ft/day). 

Depth  of  typical  well:  6.00O-e,0ao  ft. 

Brine  s&Unlty  (Mexican  type) :  1-3  percent 
dissolved  soUds. 

Brine  chemistry:  chlorides  of  sodium,  po- 
tassium, and  calcium. 

Cost  of  typical  weU :  «250,000. 

Protected  production  rate  of  total  Imperial 
VaUey  geotbermai  weUs:  3,600,000  acre-ft/ 
year  to  10,000,000  acre-ft/ysar. 
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Electric  power  with  3.000-5.000  wells: 
20,000  megawatts. 

Steam  price  per  Kw-hr:  2.0-2.5  mils. 

Cost  of  hot  water  for  desalination:  No 
charge. 

COtTFLING    OF    DESALINATION    AND    OCOTHKSMAL 
ENEBCT  DEVELOPMENT 

The  report  by  Dr.  Rex.  and  his  group  out- 
lined the  enormous  potential  of  the  geo- 
tbermai waters  of  the  Imperial  Valley,  but 
it  also  recognised  that  some  problems  of 
large  magnitude  must  be  solved  before  the 
asset  can  be  mode  to  pay.  One  of  these,  per- 

OUTUNE  OF  TENTATIVE  DEVaOF>MENT  PROGRAM 
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iiMpt  the  moet  criUc&l.  la  the  problem  of 
brine  diBpoaal,  and  Rex  noted  that  "the  only 
market  evident  for  very  large  quantltlee  of 
geothermal  brine  Is  for  saline  water  con- 
version." Thus  u  became  rather  logical  for 
the  desallnstlon  concept  to  be  Joined  with 
the  lde&  of  geotbermai  energy  development. 
In  October  1969,  Dr.  A.  D.  K.  Laird,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Seft  Water  CoDveralmi  Laboratory, 
University  of  California,  presented  a  tenta- 
tive outline  for  a  development  program  to 
the  California  Assembly  Committee  on 
Water.  Thla  outline  la  reproduced  below. 


Sttp  item,  op«tatian,  of  objactivt 


PiiiKJpa)  participants  > 


Probable  cost  <ttrausand«) 


1,  Identity  pertinent  randftions SWCL  w/adviM  DWR  OSW  FWPCA tMbtSO. 


Duinbie  tinlRi 


2.  Choose  pilot  prosram  lor  100  K6D  and  10  Mw. 

3.  Oritlind  test  1  well 

4.  Techntcat  reieaich  on  pjkrt 

5.  Pollution  control  resaarth - 

S.  Deslsnol  pilot  plants 

7.  Conrinietion  of  pilot  ptants 

a  OptfaUoaorpHMpngrM 

9.  IntorprtMloaifiiflMdita 

10.  Chooas  daaovtraUon  pUoKt)  t-10  MGO,  20  Mw. 

11.  Detim  dMionstntioo  plsrt(t) , 

12.  Coftxinictiinaf  tfooionilntRmplinKi) 

13.  Opwattw  oi  domwiHiiUon  planKa) 

W.  IntarpreUtiofiof  roulta 


EMtyWrn 

"Itf-WTa 

tjt»u7a 

1970-73. 

^-fa         1971-71 

-     --    -   .-Itofl.IOO „  Eailv  1971 

tad SW0to|i00illl50to»Z00pef¥ttr..  : 

*iLi  .li.-.: wMtoiyp  •!  iso  to  170  minT."....:. 


tjii  vs.  KrvuTibv  L<"n   Wi^r?,  t  nt  wn .........    v*u  tv  «9V.  ... ..... 

DWRandOSWw/advtoaSWCLandlod SfiOto|BO_ 

BR - sisotoszoo _ ::;; 

SWCL :.„ »IOto»C0«tS100toS120p«MBr. 

SERL, SWBCB,  FWPCA. ^togWat fTO ID  |«0 pefyior 

M — _ |4ptoin... 


.  o«nt.osw. 

.  iiid.„ 

.  M 


.  WOtoJlOO  .  

.  $150lo»200    

.  $3,500  to  KSOO. 

-  $300ia(SQ0t»aryaw.. 
JlMtolZOO . 


Eaily  1971. 

Utt  U7I  Uirourt  1973. 
1972:  Mrl*  ir '^ 
-  73. 


.  Uriy  197; 
.  Late  1973. 

1974. 
.  197&eluq. 
.  1975. 


1974. 


Total- --- ---      W,9WtoM,110.. 


>  All  asandM  havinj  an  Intenst  In  such  a  profran  woatd  coopanta  as  dttlred  In  addilioa  to 
Uiou  named  spadficam. 
Alt-AI  iiwictas  bivolvad. 

BR— 8irr«M  ol  Rodamatiofl.  U.S.  Department  ot  the  Intertor. 
OWR-0«artmant  o(  Water  Renums.  State  of  California. 
FWPCA— Fedwal  Watef  Pofhibon  coatro!  AdministratkKi  ( U.S.De|Mninflflt  of  tlie  Interior  now) 


FWQA-f  ederal  Water  Quafity  Admhtistration. 
Ind-lndustry  under  contract  to  the  appropriate  aiancy 
OSW- Office  of  Saline  Water.  US.  Departmant  el  ttie  Inlarm. 
§i^J'-~^'''**fy  E"**""'*"!  Reiaardi  Uboratory.  Uniwiiiy  ot  CaNfornia. 
SWCL-Sm  Water  Conversion  Laboratory.  Uniwjity  of  CaWomia 
SWRCB-  State  Water  Resourcei  Control  Boiid  SUte  of  Catilornia. 


It  la  too  early  to  make  predictions  con- 
cerning the  prograna  outlined,  but  step  1  t>e- 
came  possible  approximately  as  planned.  On 
March  30,  1970  the  Office  of  Saline  Water 
executed  a  grant  to  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia to  support  a  project  under  Dr.  Laird's 
supervision  to  "Explore  the  Conditions  for 
the  Design  of  a  Oeothermal  Desalination 
Demonstration  Plant  in  the  Imperial  Valley, 
California." 

Thla  modest  grant  wUI  provide  funda  for 
an  assessment  of  desalting  as  a  partner  in 
development  of  the  geotbermai  brines  in  the 
Imperial  Valley.  lu  objective  Is  to  determine 
the  benefits  of  such  a  scheme  and  the  prob- 
lems to  be  overcome.  A  preliminary  Inves- 
tigation by  another  organization  has  listed  = 
the  following  aa  requiring  conslderaUon : 

(1)  Heat  rejection.  Normal  desalting  planu 
obtain  cold  feed,  purchase  heat  for  Its  con- 
version and  discharge  both  waste  heat  and 
brine  effluent  to  the  sea.  In  the  Imperial 
Valley,  feed  will  be  brought  in  at  an  esti- 
mated 400°F:  waste  beat  must  be  rejected 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  waste  brine  must 
be  evaporated  to  dryness  or  reinjected  Into 
the  earth. 

(3)  Cftiemical  problem*.  In  Table  I  appear 
some  analyses  of  geotbermai  water  from  a 
Mexican  field  Just  south  ol  the  area  under 
consideration.  While  vapor  compositions  can- 
not be  stated  at  this  time.  It  seems  certain 
that  hydrogen  sulfide  and  carbon  dioxide  will 
be  present  In  appreciable  quantities.  These 
gaaes  represent  potential   by-products.  Sle- 


'Splewak.  X..  E.  c.  Hese,  S.  A.  Raed.  and 
8.  A.  Thompson.  "Preliminary  Investigation— 
Desalting  of  Oeotbermal  Brines  In  the  Im- 
perial Valley  of  Oallfomla."  O&k  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory. 


mental  sulfur  or  sulfuric  acid  can  be  made 
from  the  H,B.  and  It  Is  possible  to  recover  CO, 
for  commercial  use  If  the  quantity  la  suffi- 
cient. SHica  In  the  brine  must  be  reckoned 
with  in  the  wells  as  well  aa  in  the  plant. 
Flashing  of  brine  in  the  well  will  produce  a 
scale  which  must  be  reamed  out  periodically. 
Steps  will  be  necessary  to  prevent  formation 
of  silica  scale  on  heat  transfer  tubing.  A 
number  of  alternatives  are  available  for  this 
treatment. 

Alkaline  scale  resulting  from  the  calcium 
carbonate  hardness  will  require  feed  treat- 
ment— poeslbly  with  sulfuric  acid  made  from 
HjS. 

The  brine  oomposltloned  shown  indicate 
that  a  h^bly  corrosive  environment  will  pre- 
vail inside  the  plant.  The  variability  of  brine 
composition  makes  it  apparent  that  each 
plant  location  may  have  to  be  considered  on 
an  individual  basis. 

With  due  consideration  being  given  to  the 
points  brought  out  in  the  Oak  Ridge  paper, 
the  group  under  Dr.  Laird  has  begun  its  in- 
vestigation along  lines  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Schemes  have  been  developed  for 
producing  any  desired  ratio  of  power  and 
water  from  any  geotbermai  brine.  This,  of 
course.  Is  a  vital  factor  In  determining  the 
cost  of  water  and  power  In  a  development  of 
this  kind.  Preliminary  studies  indicate  water 
costs  comparable  with  conventional  desalina- 
tion processes  and  roughly  proportional  to 
salinity.  The  cost  of  power  appears  competi- 
tive with  conventional  plants. 

(3)  Preliminary  estimates  suggest  that 
water  needs  (3  to  10  million  acre-feet  per 
year)  of  the  area  could  probably  be  met  most 
economically  by  producing  electrical  energy 
and  condensing  the  vapor  by  rejecting  heat 
to  the  atmosphere.  The  electrical  energy 
would  often  be  used  to  supplement  or  up- 


grade    the    water   supply    when    and    where 
needed. 

(3)  It  appears  that  noxious  gases  should 
be  trapped  and  chemically  removed;  waste 
brines  abould  be  reinjected  into  the  aquifer 
from  which  the  geotbermai  brine  was  re- 
moved. Heat  rejection  to  the  atmo^here 
sbould  be  by  means  of  direct  release  of 
steam,  evaporative  coolers,  or  nonevaporatlve 
condensers. 

(4)  A  method  is  being  developed  for  choos- 
ing optimal  power,  water,  and  mineral  re- 
covery systems  on  the  basis  of  all  technical 
and  sooloeoonomlc  aspects  that  can  be 
priced. 

(&)  The  costs  of  the  benefits  that  might 
arise  from  the  use  of  the  energy  source  are 
being  established  and  put  in  form  for  use  in 
the  choice  of  systems. 

(6)  A  study  of  the  effects  of  solubility  on 
the  behavior  of  noncondensable  gases  in  eon- 
densors  has  been  initiated. 

<7)  A  search  of  the  literature  is  continuing 
for  Information  on  deaalinatlon.  geotbermai 
power,  mineral  recovery,  and  plant  operating 
procedures. 

While  these  programs  are  progresalng  under 
the  staff  of  the  Sea  Water  Conversion  Labora- 
tory of  the  University  of  Callfomla.  geological 
studies  are  being  carried  out  by  Professor 
Rex's  group  and  by  several  companies. 

At  this  time,  it  Is  much  too  early  to  predlot 
whet  the  outcome  of  this  preliminary  study 
wUl  be.  but  those  In  the  desalination  Add 
bope  that  It  will  show  the  way  to  an  early 
marriage  between  geotbermai  energy  and  the 
desalination  of  water  for  agricultural  uses. 
It  La  certain  that  many  people  will  follow  its 
progress  with  interest  and  that  it  will  be  of 
key  Importance  in  planning  the  future  of  one 
of  America's  great  natural  resouioea. 


TABLE, l.-ANAlYStS  OF  GEOTHERMAL  WATER  FROM  MEXICAN  WELL5 '  <pH  ABOUT  7.5) 
jValowin  p.p.in.( 


SO4      HCOi     HtBOi        SIOi 


Total 

bardMia 

HiS       CacS) 


1-A,. 
M-3.. 
M-5». 

m-8.. 
ii-7.. 


seUda 
(TDS) 


'  From  ORNL  report  Clttd. 
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RESOLUTION  COMMENDINQ  THE 
MESIBEBS  OP  THE  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  COMMISSION 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EUROPE  RAISES  OUTCRY  AOAINST 
FOREIGN  TRADE  WTT.I. 


HON.  ALBERT  W.  WATSON 

OF    SOUTH    CAaOUHA 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OP  REPBISBNTATIVE8 

Thundav.  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
monthi  a  spate  of  criticism  has  been  di- 
rected at  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  purported  sins  of  commission 
and  omission.  Some  of  the  criticism  has 
verged  on  personal  attack  on  the  integ- 
rity of  the  commission  and  staff  of  the 
Nation's  oldest  regulatory  agency.  There 
is  nothing  on  or  oH  the  record  to  Justify 
these  loose  allegations,  and  it  is  refresh- 
ing to  note  the  measure  of  national  sup- 
port being  expressed  these  days  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Commission. 

One  can  argue  that  regulation  la  bad: 
that  the  ICC  should  be  abolished  or  com- 
bined with  other  groups,  or  that  some 
other  scheme  of  economic  regulation 
should  be  Instituted.  These  are  honest 
differences  between  equally  sincere  pro- 
tagonists. The  ICC  did  not  Institute  reg- 
ulation in  1887.  The  Congress  dldl  The 
ICC  did  not  write  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  The  Congress  did.  The  ICC 
dfies  not  establish  policy  In  transporta- 
tion matters.  The  Congress  does.  What 
the  Commission  does  do — and,  in  the 
Judgment  of  many,  does  well — is  to  In- 
terpret the  congre«lonal  Intent  and  ad- 
minister to  the  best  of  its  limited  capac- 
ity, the  authority  and  Jurisdiction  dele- 
gated to  It  by  the  Congress. 

One  of  the  severest  critics  of  the  Com- 
mission In  surface  transportation  mat- 
ters has  been  the  American  railroad  in- 
dustry, which  seeks  deregulation.  But, 
even  that  Industry,  apparently  aware  of 
the  unjust  nature  of  some  of  the  attacks 
on  the  Commission,  and,  acting  in  a  re- 
sponsible nature  that  reflects  credit  on 
it,  passed  a  resolution  expressing  the 
confidence  of  the  Industry  in  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Commission,  and  calling  for 
an  end  to  Indiscriminate  and  loose 
charges.  I  insert  the  resolution  of  the 
Assodatlon  of  American  Railroads  in 
the  Ricoao  at  this  point: 
SzaottrnoN 
Wher«w,  the  iDtent&te  Commerc«  Com- 
miuloQ  lifts  been  subjected  to  moch  unjusti- 
fied cTltlclBm  for  tbe  mftnner  In  wbldi  it  bu 
performed  lea  duUea  In  the  ftdmlnistratlon  of 
Uie  Interstate  Conuneroe  Act: 

Whereas,  advocacy  by  the  raUroad  Industry 
or  a  single  regulatory  agency  hu  been  Inter- 
preted In  »ome  quarters  oa  lending  support  to 
thla  crltlclam;  and 

Whereaa.  this  Interpretation  constitutes  a 
total  misconception  of  the  reasons  behind 
this  position  of  the  Industry: 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved,  that  the 
railroad  Industry,  while  often  a  seme  critic 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commlaslon,  be- 
lieves fully  In  the  Integrity  and  devotion  to 
duty  of  the  members  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission. 

Be  It  further  resolved,  that  what  Is  needed 
to  achieve  for  the  pubUc  the  most  economical 
and  efflclent  national  transportation  system 
Is  a  revision  of  the  outmoded  and  dis- 
criminatory policies  and  laws  governing 
transportation  rather  than  oontlnued  attacks 
on  a  body  of  dedicated  public  servants 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRaiNGHUYSEN 

or  mew  jzaaxr 

IN  THB  H008E  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 
Thundav,  December  17,  1S70 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently,  when  some  of  us  voiced  reserva- 
tions about  the  wisdom  of  HJi.  18970. 
the  Trade  Act  of  1870,  ve  were  assured  by 
the  bill's  proponents  that  our  fears  about 
substantial  foreign  "retaliation"  were 
groundless. 

Now  that  the  House  has  acted  on  this 
bill  I  can  only  again  express  the  hope 
that  my  own  Judgment  in  this  regard  was 
In  error.  That  I  may  have  been  right, 
however,  is  Indicated  by  the  November  23 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article,  en- 
titled "Europe  Raises  Outcry  Against 
Foreign  Trade  Bill,"  appeared  In  the 
Post  on  that  day: 

BOBOPX   asJSKS   OCTTCBT   AOADfR   PoRSUN 

Tasoc  Bnx 

The  trade  bm  sponsored  by  Rep.  Wilbur 
D.  Mills  (D-Ark.),  passed  the  Bouse  ss  ei- 
pected  last  Thursday,  but  the  margin  for  It 
was  slimmer  than  had  been  expected— 315 
to  106. 

The  bin  has  an  uncertain  future  m  the 
Senate,  where  members  are  somewhat  more 
sensitive  to  the  potential  damage  to  Ameri- 
can foreign  poUcy  and  where  there  simply 
may  not  be  enough  time  tor  the  leglalallon 
to  be  considered  on  the  heavy  sgends  ol  the 
current  lame-duck  session  of  Congress. 

A  dels;  until  January  would  mean  that 
the  House  would  need  to  start  over  again 
practically  from  scratch. 

The  NUon  administration  hss  been  am- 
bivalent. President  NUon  has  said  be  favored 
textile  quotas  (unless  the  Japanese  should 
voluntarily  agree  to  restrict  their  textile  ex- 
ports here) ,  but  he  haa  opposed  aU  the  other 
protectionist  features  of  the  measure,  Includ. 
)ng  shoe  quotaa.  Bo»-ever,  he  has  refrained 
recenuy  from  saying  what  he  would  do  If 
Congreas  sent  him  a  broader  measure.  The 
Implication  Is  that  he  might  not  veto  the 
bill. 

Oauntry-by-«MDtiy  reacuos  abroMl  Is  as 
follows; 

COMIUKT 

(By  Richard  Norton-Taylor  I 
Bauaarui.— The  six  governmonu  of  the 
European  Common  Market,  the  World's  larg- 
est trading  bloc,  will  not  be  able  to  resist 
pressures  to  retaliate  agalnat  n5.  eiporta  If 
the  Mills  trade  blU  is  passed.  Tills  Is  the  pre- 
vailing consensus  here,  the  headquarters  of 
the  Blx-natlon  t>ody. 

"What  the  VJ&,  does  not  appear  to  raallae  ** 
said  one  top  Common  Market  offldal.  "Is  that 
there  are  a  thousand  different  w»y»  Europe 
could  retaliate  without  violating  Uitemii- 
tlonal  agreements,  although  we  won't  do 
anything  until  protectionist  action  haa  ao- 
tuaUy  been  taken." 

The  ame  omclal  mentioned  reatnctlng 
n.8.  Inveetments  In  Europe  as  one  possible 
way  of  hitting  back. 

According  to  the  Market's  executive  com- 
mission, the  Import  quotas  on  teztUea  and 
shoes  proposed  by  the  Mills  bill  would  Im- 
mediately hit  «a00  million  worth  of  EEC  ex- 
ports. Of  the  toUl  »270  million  worth  of  ahoes 
exported  annually  to  the  DA,  about  SO  per 
cent  are  Italian-made. 

Belgium,  Italy  and  Pranoe  aooonnt  for  moat 
of  the  t3S0  mllUon  worth  of  textiles  exported 
to  the  VS.  In  Belgium,  the  trade  bin  has 
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been  getting  headline  treatment  In  all  the 
leading  papers  over  the  past  few  daya.  Belgian 
textile  exporta  to  America  are  worth  $54 
million,  a  slgnllloant  amount  In  a  small 
country  dependent  on  its  foreign  trade. 

EEC  countries  are  particularly  concerned 
about  the  trade  bill's  provisions  for  a  liberal 
use  of  safeguard  measures  which  could  be 
Imposed,  even  If  Imports  played  only  a 
secondary,  and  perhaps  totally  mythical,  part 
In  a  particular  Industry's  Inability  to  cope 
with  Increased  competition.  Such  measures 
would  breach  the  rules  of  the  General  Agree- 
ments on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT) . 

If  OATT  rules  are  going  to  be  flouted  so 
casually,  observers  ask,  how  serloualy  can 
Europe  take  U."^  cntldsms  of,  for  example, 
preferential  trade  pacts  with  Mediterranean 
and  African  countries. 

Safeguard  provisions  could  affect  a  wide 
range  of  EEC  goods,  It  Is  feared,  while  the 
plazmed  Domestic  International  Bales  Cor- 
porations (DISCS),  which  would  give  con- 
siderable tax  advantagas  to  exporters,  could 
lilt  European  ext>orts  to  third  oountrlea. 

SpeclQcally,  the  Mills  bill  would  aUow 
Import  quotas  or  Increased  tariffs  to  bo  Im- 
posed automatically  on  any  product  of  which 
16  per  cent  of  the  U.S.  domestic  consumption 
U  Imported  This  could  hit  notably  the  West 
Qerman  auto  Industry  and  European  exporta 
of  electronic  goods. 

All  In  all,  officials  say,  the  trade  bill  could 
affect  •1.0  billion  of  the  Common  Market's 
exports  to  the  VS. 

(The  United  States  has  s  favorable  trade 
balance  with  the  Market.  The  six  member 
nations  Imported  »7.S  billion  worth  of  VS. 
goods  last  year,  while  they  In  turn  exported 
•6.9  billion  to  the  United  States.) 

U.S.  soybean  exports  are  almost  certain 
to  be  hit  by  European  retaliation.  Ijut  year, 
soybeans  were  worth  $6«1  mllUon  to  the  DB. 
trade  balance. 

The  suggestion,  put  forward  hare  by  one 
American  diplomat,  that  the  EEC  Is  unlikely 
to  retaliate  agalnat  the  soybean  trade,  the 
U.S.'  most  Important  single  export,  as  this 
would  quickly  lead  to  escalation,  provoked 
an  unusually  tough  reaction  from  ons  senior 
Common  Market  official.  "This  would  hit  ths 
other  fellow  most."  the  official  said,  "but 
would  also  help  us  moat." 

Well  before  the  Mills  WU  was  first  drawn 
up,  there  had  tieen  talk  of  a  tax  on  soybeans, 
partly  to  Increase  butter  consumption  In  the 
Common  Market. 

Any  retaliation  by  the  Common  Market, 
however,  would  not  be  restricted  to  agrloul- 
tural  products — computeis,  aircraft  and 
chemicals  are  US.  Industrial  exports  which 
could  he  affected. 

There  Is  little  sympathy  In  Europe  with 
the  oft-quoted  problems  facing  the  VS.  tex- 
tUe  Industry.  In  recent  years,  the  Market's 
own  textile  Industry  has  been  forced  to  rein- 
vest or  merge  to  face  up  to  tougher  com- 
petition from  abroad. 

Dr.  Ball  Dahrendorf.  European  commis- 
sioner responsible  for  foreign  trade  who  la 
currently  In  Tokyo,  said  the  other  day  that 
EEC  studlBS  have  shown  that  Japanese  tex- 
tile exports  to  America  were  not  hurting 
American  companies.  He  said  that  If  the  MUls 
bill  passed.  Western  Europe  would  be  hit 
much  harder  than  Japan. 

European  textile  manufacturers  are  wor- 
ried about  the  prospect  of  Japanaae  exports 
being  diverted  to  Europe  away  from  the  VS 
market. 

If  the  MUls  bill  Is  adapted,  the  Common 
Market  Is  likely  either  to  propose  multl- 
Isteral  talks  In  GATT,  or  negotiate  buaterally 
with  her  trade  partners,  to  control  textile 
exports — at  least  those  from  Industrialised 
countries. 

Most  Market  officials  are  assuming  that  re- 
lations between  the  VS.  and  the  Common 
Market  are  going  to  deteriorate  before  they 
Improve.   "We  are  teaching   an  Important 
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turalog-pomt  in  relations."  said  one.  "There's 
a  lot  of  rethlnkmg  going  on  In  Wsshlngton. 
The  question  now  Is,  Is  the  United  States 
going  to  come  out  against  the  Idea  of  the 
Conunon  Market?" 

BarrsiK 
(By  Alfred  Prlendly) 
London. — The  British  government  has  let 
It  be  clearly  known  that  It  believes  as  much 
as  one-fifth  of  Its  exports  to  the  UiUted  Statea 
could  be  adversely  affected  If  the  pending 
MlUs  bUI  Is  cuscted. 

Speaking  in  Caltfomla  Nov.  11,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  (equiv- 
alent to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce)  warned, 
as  pointedly  as  diplomatic  language  woulci 
allow,  that  passage  of  the  legislation  would 
"set  off  an  uncontrolled  chain  reacuon  of 
trade  restrictions." 

In  much  blunter  terms,  and  probably  re- 
flecting a  government  view  that  It  could  not 
utter  Itself,  the  bead  of  a  private  buslnsss 
organization,  the  director  general  of  the 
British  National  Export  Council,  said  the  leg- 
islation Invited  retaliation  and  contained  the 
seeds  of  -a  bitter  trade  war."  There  wotUd  be 
"certain  and  massive  retaliation"  from  Euro- 
pean countries,  he  said. 

The  business  official.  Peter  Tennant,  told 
an  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  limch 
here  Thursday  that  discussion  of  the  bill 
had  been  "too  damn  polite  for  too  damn 
long." 

The  Brttlsh  government  Is  known  to  have 
taken  every  opportunity  to  express  Its  con- 
cern about  the  bill  to  the  Nlxon  administra- 
tion and  has  let  It  be  known  that  It  would 
"reserve  our  rights  "  If  the  measure  passes  the 
Congress. 

As  an  indication  of  how  much  It  fears 
that  a  law  ostensibly  and  originally  dh«:ted 
to  Japanese  textile  Imports  Into  the  United 
states  would  actually  effect  British  sales,  the 
Board  of  Trade  mdulged  In  a  scarcely  dis- 
guised leakmg  operation  last  month  It 
hinted  that  retaUatlon  measures  were  being 
prepared.  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  and  officially.  Its  weekly 
magsslne  published  a  confidential  DS 
Tariff  Conmilaslon  list,  picked  up  from  the 
National  Journal  of  Washington  of  130 
products  whose  Imports  to  the  United  States 
have  been  rising  In  a  degree  that  could  In- 
voke the  protective  provisions  of  the  new 
legislation.  Ranging  from  acetyllne  black  to 
wigs,  only  the  minor  part  were  textiles. 

These,  it  was  let  known,  represent  one- 
flfth  of  BrtUlns  exports  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  are  valued  at  from  between  one-fourth 
to  one-half  billion  dollars  annually. 

The  board  of  trade  pointed  out  that  the 
situation  was  "complex"  and  that  It  Is  "Im- 
possible to  forecast  which  United  Statn 
industries  are  ukely  to  apply  for  Increased 
protection." 

But  the  combUiatlon  of  the  prominence 
given  to  the  article,  the  official  leaks  and 
the  multitude  of  uncAlclal  statements  that 
have  appeared  m  recent  weeks  makes  It  clear 
that  the  government  believes  BrlUsh  Indus- 
try—and not  Just  Japanese  texulss  and  cheap 
shoes— will  be  very  grievously  hit  if  the  blU 
becomes  law. 

nuHcx 
(By  Anatole  Shub) 
P*«is. — Although  the  Prench  government 
has  refrained  from  public  comment,  officials 
and  businessmen  here  are  nearly  as  worrted 
as  tho«  of  other  West  European  countrtes 
by  the  possible  effecu  of  the  MlUe  Mil. 

The  concern  Is  less  about  the  specific  Im- 
mediate effects  of  the  bill  Itself  than  about 
the  prospect  that  protectionist  legislation  m 
the  United  States  would  unleash  what  one 
-French  nIBrlal  called  "a  wave  of  general 
egoism"  In  the  form  of  a  trade  war. 

"The  psychological  eSecu  might  be  Incal- 
culable,"  one   official  said,   "If   the   United 
States,  which  has  pushed  free  trade  first. 
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hardest  and   longest,   were  now   to  be   the 
first  to  take  a  step  backward." 

Ofllclals  note  that,  even  without  the  Mills 
bill.  U.S.  tariff  levels  remain  higher  than 
those  of  the  European  Economic  Community, 
and  that  the  United  states  maintains  a 
massive  trade  surplus  with  Prance  as  with 
other  Common  Msxket  countries. 
VS.  exports  to  Prance  last  year  totaled 
,  11 J  biuion.  while  French  exports  to  ths 
United  States  amounted  to  some  $800  million. 
The  specific  effects  of  the  Mills  bill.  In  Its 
present  form,  would  be  less  harmful  to 
France  than  to  other  Common  Market  coim- 
trles,  let  alone  to  Britain  or  Japan.  Prench 
textile  exports  have  remained  steady  at  a 
level  of  about  $30  mlUlon  In  the  last  few 
years,  and  consist  of  a  variety  of  high-cost 
specialty  products.  The  Immediate  loss.  If 
the  Mills  blU  Is  passed,  would  probably  be 
Insignificant. 

The  effects  would  be  somewhat  more  seri- 
ous for  Prench  exports  of  shoes,  which  have 
Increased  Irom  $6.8  million  to  $8  million 
over  the  past  three  years,  since  Import  quo- 
tas under  the  MUls  bill  would  be  fixed  on 
the  l»87-«8  average,  there  would  be  an  actual 
loss  of  more  than  $1  million,  as  well  of 
pctentlal  growth. 

While  Prench  officials  recognize  that  these 
Immediate  effects  are  oonslderably  less  seri- 
ous than  those  which  might  be  In  store,  for 
example,  for  Italy  and  Belgium  In  the  shoe 
mirket,  they  fear  that  business  circles 
throughout  Europe  will  look  to  the  Common 
Market  to  "retaliate "  against  the  United 
States  In  some  form. 

Protectionist  measures  in  the  United 
States,  an  official  said,  "would  encoturage  all 
those — and  there  are  many — who  wish  the 
Common  Market  to  act  as  a  protectionist  or- 
ganization." They  would  also  make  life  diffi- 
cult, without  a  doubt,  for  government  offi- 
cials here  who  have  been  laboring  hard  In 
recent  years  to  persuade  French  bualneas, 
farm  and  commercial  leaders  to  shed  age-old 
protectionist  tradlUons  and  compete  confi- 
dently In  world  trade. 

Political  observers  note,  meanwhile,  that 
extreme  Oaulllst  circles  here  would  doubt- 
less seize  on  U.S.  protectionism  as  another 
"proof"  of  the  unreUabUlty  and  selfishness 
of  Amertcan  foreign  policy.  The  controversy 
over  the  Mills  bill,  combmed  with  uncertain- 
ty over  conUnulng  O.S.  defense  commit- 
ments In  Europe,  would  deepen  doubts  as  to 
the  cohesion  of  what  UB.  spokesmen  not 
long  ago  used  to  call  "the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity." 

Although  Paris  baa  not  yet  rung  the  alarm 
tjell.  that  Is  largely  t>ecause  Common  Mar- 
ket oOclsls  and  the  British  have  been  pro- 
testing qtute  vigorously,  and  because  ot 
the  belief  that  the  bill  may  still  be  quietly 
strangled  m  the  Senate. 

sPAur 
(Manchester  Guardian) 

Msnam — Spanlah  Foreign  Minister  Greg- 
orto  Lopez  Bravo  warned  last  week  that  If 
the  Mills  bill  Is  approved  "every  conceivable 
measure"  would  be  taken  by  Spain  In  re- 
taliation. 

I^pez  Bravo  said,  nevertheless,  that  Spain 
would  stand  by  the  recently  renewed  agree- 
ment on  the  lease  of  muitary  bases  on  Span- 
ish soil  to  the  United  States. 

However.  II  the  Mills  bill  Is  passed,  life  In 
Spain  for  U.S.  servicemen  wUl  thecoma  leas 
easy.  Lopez  Bravo  warned.  Amertcan  naval 
and  military  personnel,  he  said,  will  be 
treated  like  "any  other  foreign  resident  Ln 
Spanish  territory."  and  will  lose  their  pres- 
ent privileges. 

Lopez  Bravo  further  said  that  If  the  bill 
becomes  policy,  "I  personally  will  not  rest 
until  our  balance  of  trade  with  the  VS.  la  at 
least  equaUzed.  and  that  would  mean  the 
loes  of  about  $600  million  a  year  to  the  U.B." 

Steps  which  Spain  might  take  would  In- 
clude the  cancellation  of  orders  for  three 
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nuclear  reactors,  worth  at>out  $300  mlUlon, 
and  for  Amertcan  crude  oU,  plus  the  ending 
ot  duty-tree  prtvUcges  Including  the  closing 
of  post  exchange  stores  for  American  uoopa 
In  Spain. 

When  the  bilateral  tiase  treaty  was  signed 
m  September.  It  was  assumed  here  that  one 
of  the  reported  secret  clauses  provided  for 
the  exempuon  of  Spain  from  VS.  trade 
protectionism. 

rrsLT 
(By  Claire  Sterling) 
Bo»«x— Italy,  which  exports  more  than 
$600  nulllon  worth  of  merchandise  to  the 
United  SUtes  yearly— a  tenth  of  everything 
It  exports — would  be  among  the  countries 
hardest  hit  by  the  MlUa  bul. 

The  loss  would  be  worst  for  the  ItaUan 
shoe  Industry,  growing  at  an  extraordinary 
rate  for  the  last  decade  and  now  second  only 
to  the  automobue  Industry  as  a  forelan 
currency  earner. 

Last  year,  the  Italians  manufactured  380 
million  pairs  of  shoes.  Two  out  of  tbree  sold 
abroad.  Half  of  those  exported  went  to  the 
United  Statea.  bringing  $198  mUllon.  a  36  per 
cent  Increase  over  1968. 

According  to  the  Italian  Foreign  Trade 
Institute,  the  MUls  bill  would  cut  shoe  sales 
In  the  United  States  by  about  30  million 
pair  out  of  a  total  96  million  pair  exported 
The  damage  here  would  be  of  a  particularly 
painful  kind.  The  ItalUm  shoe  Industry 
which  employs  140,000  workers.  Is  made  up 
mostly  of  smaU  family  enterprises  Only 
about  20  of  the  3.000  shoemakers  are 
organlaed  along  modern  Industrial  lines 

In  Tuscany.  Lombardy.  the  Marches 
EmlUa  and  the  Veneto.  travelers  drlvmg  past 
win  BtUl  see  the  old-fashioned  shoemaker's 
bench  before  the  door  the  husband  working 
onto  the  wooden  shoe  forms  the  leather 
shapes  sewn  by  his  wife.  The  MUls  bm  would 
mean  ruin  for  many  of  these  families,  and  a 
chain  of  bankruptcies  In  the  small  factoHea 
employing  or  farming  out  such  labor. 

Other  industries  that  woiUd  suffer  sertously 
from  the  Mills  bUl  here  would  be  textUes  and 
clouung.  In  1969,  Italy  sold  $63  million  worth 
of  tcitUea  and  $127  million  worth  of  clothlni 
to  the  United  States. 

The  Italian  foreign  trade  ministry  fean 
that  the  range  of  Industries  effected  would 
be  much  wider.  Among  other  ImporUnt  sec- 
tors here  selling  subsuntlally  to  the  United 
States  are  household  appliances.  $38  million 
In  1969:  chemical  products.  $31  million' 
fnuts  and  other  foods,  $48.7  million,  and 
automobiles,  $87  6  million. 

Thus,  the  MUls  bill  Is  causing  distress 
and  consternation  in  Italian  circles  ordlnar- 
Uy  warm  to  the  United  Sutes  and  something 
like  maUdous  glee  among  America's  political 
enemlee. 

The  Italian  foreign  ministry,  whose  policy 
has  been  perhaps  the  most  undevlatlngly 
loyal  to  Washington's  of  all  Its  European 
allies  until  recently,  has  made  repeated  and 
urgent  representations  to  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment since  last  siunmer.  particularly  In  a 
meeting  with  the  VS..  Japan  and  Britain  at 
the  headquarters  of  the  General  Agreements 
on  Tariffs  and  Trade  on  July  31. 

Italian  Foreign  Trade  Minister  Mario 
Zagari,  wrote  recently  m  the  weekly 
L'apresBo  that  the  United  States  has  been 
"sailing  full  tilt  into  protectionism  for  some 
time,  with  the  gravest  consequences  not  only 
for  Italy,  but  the  entire  structure  of  world 
trade." 

JAPAN 

(By  Sellg  S.  Harrison) 
TOKvo.— Exports  to  the  United  Stat«e 
by  Japanese-owned  textile  manufacttulng 
firms  throughout  the  world  would  drop  by 
an  esumated  $137  mllllan  annually  below 
the  1968  level  In  the  first  year  if  the  MUls  bill 
Is  approved. 

Trade  mlnutry  sources  said  that  direct 
exports  of  synthetic  textiles  and  apparel  to 
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tha  United  States  from  Japan  totalod  •347 
mlUkm  In  1069  and  are  expected  to  reach  a 
tasa  million  level  ihla  year.  But  this  Is  less 
than  half  of  the  growing  Japanese  thnut  in 
synthetics  that  has  stirred  such  an  Intense 
VS.  reaction.  Japanese-owned  plants  tn 
Taiwan.  Hong  Kong.  Southeast  AAia  and 
Latin  Amerloa  shipped  an  additloaal  $287.5 
million  worth  of  synthetic  fabrics  and  ap- 
parel to  the  United  States  last  ye«r. 

Textile  industry  sources  here  are  reticent 
to  discuss  the  scope  of  indirect  exporU  to 
the  United  States.  Government  sources  stress 
that  the  United  States,  too.  has  extensive  In- 
direct exports  to  Japan  and  that  balance  or 
trade  fl^ures  showing  an  overall  $1.4  hllllon 
surplus  in  favor  of  Japan  last  year  are  mis- 
leading. Actually,  these  soiirces  say  U.S.-con. 
trolled  enterprises  sold  11.5  billion  to  Japan 
In  resources  last  year  that  does  not  show  In 
direct  bilateral  trade  flgures. 

In  addition  to  synthetics,  the  Mills  bill 
singles  out  footwear  for  quotas,  but  this 
would  have  a  negligible  Impact  on  Japan 
Japanese  exports  of  rubber,  leather  and 
plastics  footwear  totaled  only  »84.3  mtllloD 
in  1969  and  are  declining  slightly  this  year. 
The  bin  would  mean  an  initial  cut  of  an 
estimated  $4.31  nUlIion  below  the  1969  level 
The  most  seriously  affected  textile  item 
Is  expected  to  be  syntbeUc  fabrics.  eepecUlly 
polyeeter-wool  blends,  with  an  estimated 
drop  In  direct  exports  from  Japan  of  $33.9 
million  In  the  first  year  of  the  new  legisla- 
MoiL  Men's  sweaters  and  coata  and  womens 
Blacks,  blouses  and  skirts  are  also  expected 
to  be  hit  hard. 

Japanew!  officials  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  ■trigger"  clause  in  the  legislation 
providing  for  tarllT  oommlselon  action  to  hike 
duties  in  the  event  that  Imports  "contribute 
substantially"  toward  Injury  to  domestic  pro- 
ducers. This  could  put  a  brake  on  Japanese 
exports  in  a  wide  range  of  products.  Japanese 
passenger  car  exports  to  the  United  SUtes 
last  year  totaled  •294  mlUion  out  of  a  world- 
wide total  ot  *,«53  million.  Television  totaled 
•285  million,  radio  receivers  •241 J  million 
tape  recorders  •237.3  million,  electronic  com- 
ponents •  101  million,  motorcycles  •142  mil- 
lion, and  Industrial  machinery  ^189  million 
Old  standbya  such  oa  toys  and  pottery  totaled 
only  »73  million  and  »91  million  respectively. 
Advocatas  of  a  voluntary  agreement  with 
the  United  States  to  curb  textile  exporta  is- 
sued figures  Friday  showing  that  the  de- 
cline In  direct  Japanese  exports  would  be  30 
per  eent  Jess  than  under  the  Mills  bUl  If 
Japan  acoepu  a  proposal  made  by  White 
House  aide  Peter  Planlgan  Wednesday  during 
negotiations  with  Japanese  Ambassador  No- 
buhlko  Ushlba.  Suppwrters  of  a  voluntary 
agreement  argue  that  this  would  enable  Pres- 
ident Nixon  to  exempt  some  Japanese  exports 
from  the  MUia  bill  under  its  "national  Inter- 
est" clause. 

While  the  economic  Impact  of  textile 
ctirbs  would  be  sharp  in  Japan,  eepeolally 
among  small  producers  in  the  Pukul  and 
Kaoasawa  areas,  broader  consequences  are 
already  being  felt  In  the  whole  gamut  of 
Japan-U.8.  relations.  The  rise  of  protection- 
ism has  aroused  an  imprecedented  effort  here 
to  reduce  Japanese  dependence  on  the  United 
States  as  a  raw  materials  sotirce  and  a 
market. 

Japanese  leaders  are  on  the  defensive  with 
respect  to  their  own  Import  restrictions  but 
point  to  plans  for  the  reduction  of  restraints 
by  late  next  year  placing  them  on  a  par  with 
West  Germany.  They  see  the  Mills  bill  as  a 
giant  step  in  the  other  direction  and  believe 
that  the  U.S.  demand  for  voluntary  textile 
restraints  has  not  been  supported  by  evidence 
of  injury  to  the  U.S.  industry.  Confident  of 
support  In  Europe  and  fearful  of  domestic 
political  turmoil  If  Japan  yields  to  U.S.  terms 
for  voluntary  curbs,  most  leaders  here  would 
prefer  the  Mills  bUl  to  a  voluntary  agreement. 
The  U.S.  offer  of  voluntary  curbs  on  Wednes- 
day Is  not  enough  of  an  improrement  over 
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the  MUlB  bill  to  balance  out  the  aomes- 
tic  polltlcaJ  costs  of  an  agreement,  they 
say,  and  Japan  will  find  it  easier  to  resist 
U.3.  pressures  for  Uade  and  Investment  ac- 
cess here  if  protectionism  triumphs  in 
Washington. 


MISTLETOE    DAMAGE    THREATENS 
OREGON  PINE  FORESTS 


HON.  AL  ULLMAN 

OP   OKSGON 

HI  THE  BOUSS  OF  BEPBE8ENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  17,  1970 

Sir.  niXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through- 
out this  1970  Christmas  seaaon,  bright 
sprigs  of  mistletoe  will  decorate  millions 
of  American  homes.  Few  have  ever  re- 
garded the  plant  as  anything  other  than 
a  Christmas  decoration,  and  certainly 
not  dangerous.  But  a  growing  number  of 
Oregon's  lumber  industry  representatives 
would  disagree. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Dally  Journal  of 
Commerce  In  Portland,  Oreg.,  indicated 
that  the  dwarf  mistletoe,  a  related  genus 
of  the  more  common  Christmas  decora- 
tion, has  caused  considerable  damage  to 
large  areas  of  Ponderosa  and  Lodgepole 
pine.  The  article  told  about  a  10-year 
study  which  was  undertaken  in  Oregon's 
Deschutes  National  Forest,  an  area 
abundant  with  rich  stands  of  Ponderosa 
pine.  According  to  the  research  evidence, 
the  parasitic  evergreen  plant  produces  a 
cancer-like  effect  on  pine  trees,  slowly 
robbing  them  of  the  water  and  nutrients 
that  the  trees  need  for  ordinary  healthy 
development.  An  increasing  amount  of 
food  is  consumed  by  the  infected  portion 
of  the  tree  and  the  whole  tree  eventually 
dies. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  study,  severe 
infestation  of  mistletoe  is  now  believed 
widespread  among  various  species  of 
pine.  Efforts  to  halt  the  continued  spread 
of  the  disease,  though  late,  are  now 
being  taken  by  Oregon  foresters. 

The  potential  threat  by  this  parasite  to 
the  economic  and  environmental  In- 
terests of  Oregon  are  obvious.  In  this 
Nation's  largest  lumber-producing  State. 
Ponderosa  pine  accounts  for  over  17  per- 
cent of  aU  processed  timber. 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  : 

MisTLSTOK  Invasion  Thssatsns  to 
Extssminahi  Pxnv  Poiasrs 
TiiougiitB  Of  mistletoe  ordinarily  bring  to 
mtnd  tile  ilgbter  moments  of  tiie  Clirt«tinad 
season,  but  to  a  growing  number  ot  for- 
esters and  timber  indtjstry  ezecutlvee  mistle- 
toe brings  to  mind  tlie  destruction  ol  Ore- 
gon's pine  forests. 

That's  the  finding  of  a  lO-yeair  study  con- 
ducted In  the  state's  DeicbutM  National  For- 
est, where  an  estimated  110,000  acr«s  are 
covered  by  ponderosa  pines. 

According  to  forest  managers,  a  good  part 
of  the  ponderosa  plnee  In  the  section  are 
doomed  to  death  from  the  cancer-like  ef- 
fects of  the  dwarf  mistletoe,  the  smaller  cou- 
sin of  the  famous  sprig  which  causes  Christ- 
mas puckers. 

M2BTLROK   INVASION8 

Eren  mors  badly  hit  by  mlstlatoe  Invasion 
has  been  the  dwindling  numbsr  ot  lodgepole 
plnee  In   ttie  natloDal   forest,   according  to 
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Robert  Leavengood,  timber  management 
office. 

Leavengood  said  the  effect  of  dwarf  mistle- 
toe on  the  growth  and  health  of  pine  trees 
was   not   recognized   until    the   early    IBSOe. 

Initial  studies  of  the  effects  of  mistletoe 
In  the  Deschutes  National  Forest  began  In  the 
late  I950's  with  the  establlsliment  of  a  test 
plot  m  an  Infected  ponderosa  stand  In  the 
Oreen  Mountain  area  northwest  of  Lava 
Butte. 

MSASnaS    TBUNKS 

In  1959.  Dr.  Toby  ChUds,  a  researcher  with 
the  U.8.  Forest  Service  esperlment  station 
In  Portland,  went  tiirough  the  plot  and 
marked  all  the  mistletoe  he  found  growing 
on  the  74  treee  In  the  stand 

Dr.  Chllds  work  has  been  taken  over  by 
Dr.  Keith  Shea.  Last  year,  after  a  10-yesr 
lapse.  Dr.  Shea  went  through  the  stand 
again,  this  time  marking  all  the  mistletoe 
that  had  appeared  since  the  Initial  study  in 
1959.  In  addition  to  marking  the  mistletoe. 
the  researchers  also  measured  the  height  and 
trunk  diameter  of  each  tree,  both  In  1959  and 
again  In  1909. 

As  a  parasitic  disease,  mistletoe  feeds  on 
Its  "host"  tree,  slowly  robbing  It  of  the  water 
and  nutrients  the  tree  needs  for  a  healthy 
development.  Infected  trees  usually  start 
declining  at  the  top  as  more  and  more  food 
Is  taken  by  the  Infected  branches  below 
Eventually  there  are  not  enough  Uve 
branches  left  and  the  entire  tree  dies. 

Mistletoe  la  spread  from  tree  to  tree  and 
branch  to  branch  by  a  unique  procees  In 
which  the  seed  Is  shot  through  the  air  when 
the  berry  on  the  female  plant  explodes  on 
reaching  maturity. 

If  unchecked,  the  mistletoe's  damage  could 
have  a  resounding  economic  effect.  In  1008 
ponderosa  pine  accounted  tor  17.3  per  cent 
of  aU  timber  processed  through  Oregon  saw- 
mltlB.  ranking  second  only  behind  Douglas 
fir  as  the  leading  lumlier  source. 

Sugar  pine  cut  for  that  year  amounted  to 
H  per  cent,  while  lodgepole  pine  Umber 
amounted  only  to  0.4  per  cent. 

I-eavengood  recaUs  tliat  foresters  at  first 
hoped  to  "live  with  the  disease"  by  cutting 
out  the  large  older  trees  In  an  Infected  area 
and  undertaJilng  extensive  thinning  and 
pruning  of  the  younger  trees.  It  was  beUeved 
the  younger  trees  could  survive  the  Infection. 

NSW    APPaOACH 

Now,  as  a  result  of  the  research  In  recent 
years.  It  Is  recognised  that  tlie  spread  of  mis- 
tletoe Is  more  pernicious  than  previously 
beUeved. 

So  foresters  on  the  Deschutes  are  taking  a 
new  approach  to  the  problem.  They  still  hope 
to  slow  the  spread  of  mlsUetoe  In  the  less 
heavily  Infested  stands  by  thinning  and 
pruning.  However,  in  stands  where  the  In- 
festation hss  become  severe  they  are  plan- 
ning to  make  "patch"  cuts. 


PRESIDENT  ACTED  WISELY  IN  NAM- 
ING THOMAS  M  SULLIVAN 
TO  AVIATION  ADVISORY  COMMIS- 
SION ^^ 


HON.  JIM  WRIGHT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATTVES 
Thursday.  December  17.  1970 

Mr.  WKIOHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  located  In 
my  district  is  the  Dallas-Port  'Worth 
Regional  Airport,  a  project  now  under 
construction  that  is  providing  the 
groundwork  for  future  airport  planning. 
During  the  past  2  years,  this  project  has 
been  directed  by  Thomas  M.  SulUvan.  a 
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distinguished  and  respected  airport  plan- 
ner and  designer. 

It  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and 
a  feeling  of  prtde  to  learn  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  appointed  Mr.  Sullivan  as  one 
of  the  nine  Commissioners  authorized  by 
Congress  to  the  Aviation  Advisory  Com- 
mission that  was  included  in  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act  of 
1970. 

The  Commission  will  have  substantial 
responsibility  to  formulate  recommenda- 
tions concerning  the  long  range  needs  of 
aviation  particularly  the  establishment 
of  a  nationwide  system  of  public  airports. 
Consequently.  I  cannot  help  but  be 
Impressed  by  the  President's  selection 
of  Mr.  Sullivan  to  this  important  com- 
mission. I  have  visited  the  Regional  Air- 
port site  and  know  firsthand  of  the  tre- 
mendous energy  and  planning  that  has 
gone  Into  this  project.  When  it  is  opened 
In  1973.  it  will  be  the  largest  and  most 
modem  airport  in  the  world.  There  is  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  techniques  and  ex- 
pertise developed  and  exercised  at  the 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  Regional  Airport  will 
be  echoed  in  the  development  of  future 
airports  throughout  the  world. 

Thus,  I  have  a  deep  and  real  apprecia- 
tion for  the  airport  and  aviation  abilities 
that  Mr.  Sullivan  will  bring  to  his  new 
duties  on  the  Aviation  Advisory 
Commission. 

He  holds  the  distinguished  service 
medal  awarded  by  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  for  the  design  of  Terminal 
City  at  New  York's  JFK  International 
Airport.  He  was  also  responsible  for  the 
development  and  design  of  both  La- 
Guardia  and  Kennedy  airports  and  for 
the  preliminao'  design  of  the  Newark 
airport,  and  has  served  in  a  consulting 
and  advisory  capacity  at  major  airports 
throughout  the  world. 

I  believe  that  he  will  bring  not  only 
his  knowledge  and  experience  as  a 
recognized  airport  planner  to  the  Com- 
mission, but  a  very  fresh  and  new  insight 
into  the  challenges  we  face  as  a  nation 
in  the  field  of  aviation. 

I  feel  that  Mr.  Sullivan's  appointment 
to  the  Commission  is  a  positive  step 
toward  reaching  the  goals  that  Congress 
has  set  in  the  aviation  legislation  en- 
acted this  year,  and  I  take  pleasure  at 
this  appointment. 


NORFOUC  CITED  FOR  CLEANUP 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OP  vnozniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTA-nVES 

Tftursdoir,  December  17.  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  age  of  environmental  emphasis  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  Congress  the  recog- 
nition being  given  to  Norfolk,  Va.,  an 
important  dty  of  the  Second  District  of 
■Virginia  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent 

Norfolk  is  to  receive  the  1970  Keep 
America  Beautiful  Distinguished  Service 
Citation.  The  award  results  from  Nor- 
folk's extensive  campaign  to  eliminate 
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Utter,  an  effort  I  called  to  the  attenUon 
of  Congress  last  May  in  the  Cohgkxs- 
stoNAi.  RicoRD.  The  antiUtter  drive, 
known  as  'Operation  Shape-Up  "  was  the 
product  of  extensive  cooperation  of  local 
government,  citizens,  and  the  Navy.  It 
was  led  by  Irvine  Hill,  chairman  of  the 
Norfolk  Citizens  Advisory  Board,  an  out- 
standing Norfolkian. 

I  insert  at  tills  point  in  the  Record 
an  article  on  the  award  from  the  Ledger- 
Star,  one  of  Virginia's  leading  news- 
papers : 

Noapout  CnvD  poa  Clxamitp 

NoapoLjt. — Norfolk  has  been  selected  aa  a 
recipient  of  the  1970  Keep  America  Beauti- 
ful Distinguished  Service  Citation. 

The  citation  will  be  "In  recognition  of  the 
city's  effective  Utter  prevention  activities." 
according  to  Allen  H.  Seed,  Jr.,  executive 
vice  prealdent  of  Keep  America  Beautiful, 
Inc.,  the  national  public  service  organization 
lighting  litter. 

Ttie  Norfolk  Citizens  Advisory  Committee. 
Irvine  B.  HIU,  chairman.  Is  to  receive  the 
citation. 

The  1970  cleanup  effort  sponsored  by  the 
committee,  was  known  as  Operation  Shapoup. 
There  will  be  another  Operation  Sbapeup 
in  1971,  HUl  sold  today. 
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CHANGE  BEGINS  IN  THE  DOCTOR'S 
OFFICE 


PRESIDENT  LEARNS  TO  LIVE  WITH 
ANTAGONISTIC  PRESS 


HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

OP  oaio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTAITVES 

Thursday.  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate tliat  certain  segments  of  the 
press  have  chosen  to  portray  President 
Nixon's  appointment  of  John  B.  Con- 
nally  as  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury as  a  purely  political  move.  In  some 
of  the  reports  I  have  read,  the  reasons 
Mr.  Nixon  gave  for  the  appointment  are 
entirely  discounted.  Some  pundits  have 
annoimced  that  the  motivation  for  the 
appointment  is  simply  to  gain  the  26  elec- 
toral votes  of  Texas. 

Most  experienced  political  observers 
know  that  this  type  of  simplistic  reason- 
ing is  nonsen.se.  Cabinet-level  appoint- 
ments are  always  made  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Some  of  these  may  be  sound  and 
political  at  the  same  time. 

Certainly,  in  making  the  appointment, 
one  of  the  President's  chief  purposes  was 
to  display  bipartisanship  and  thus  to 
build  a  stronger  base  for  necessary  steps 
to  build  the  economy  and  meet  national 
needs,  such  as  revised  depreciation 
schedules  and  revenue  sharing.  It  was 
a  good  and  legitimate  reason.  But  his 
purpose  can  be  thwarted  if  the  press 
persists  in  ascribing  a  purely  partisan 
motive  to  every  move  the  President 
makes. 

So.  we  have  a  strange  Irony.  Press 
voices  cry  for  the  President  to  bring  us 
together.  But  when  the  President  tries  to 
bring  us  together,  some  raise  the  cry  of 
politics. 

Fortunately,  the  President  has  learned 
over  the  years  to  live  with  antagonistic 
press.  The  Nation  can  be  grateful  for  this. 


HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 


or  CALiroaNu 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPEESENTAITVES 

Wednesday.  December  IS,  1970 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  July 
of  this  year  I  worked  with  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  in  attempt- 
ing to  secure  funds  for  medical  man- 
power programs  and  training  facilities. 
At  that  time  I  noted  the  current  pro- 
jected shortfall  tn  medical  manpower 
that  this  Nation  will  face  In  the  not  too 
distant  future.  According  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare, 
by  1980  the  United  States  will  experience 
a  shortage  of  26,000  doctors,  36,000  den- 
tists, 210,000  nurses  and  432.000  allied 
medical  persormel. 

Even  this  data  contains  some  features 
that  can  further  diminish  the  availa- 
bility of  medical  personnel.  For  example, 
it  Is  currently  estimated  that  one-tiiird 
of  the  practicing  physicians  are  engaged 
in  work  other  than  the  treatment  of  pri- 
vate patients.  Although  these  physicians 
are  engaged  In  vital  research,  instruc- 
tional, and  administrative  activities,  the 
fact  remains  that  they  are  not  Involved 
in  the  practice  of  medicine  as  usually  de- 
fined. For  tills  reason,  the  projected 
shortfall  of  26,000  doctors  by  1980  might 
well  be  imderestlmated. 

Much  remains  to  be  done  to  Increase 
the  production  of  qualified  medical  per- 
sonnel. The  problems  are  not  only  mone- 
tary, although  the  financial  demands 
of  training  are  burdensome.  More  inten- 
sive effort  has  to  be  devoted  to  the  up- 
dating of  the  training  curriculum  and 
the  more  efficacious  use  of  the  existing 
manpower  pool. 

In  an  article  in  Fortime  magazine.  Dan 
Cordtz  describes  the  efforts  that  are 
tieing  made  wlttiln  the  medical  profes- 
sion to  meet  these  pressing  needs  and 
problems.  I  commend  the  reading  of  this 
article,  "Change  Begins  in  the  Doctor's 
Office,"  and  at  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  insert  this  article  in  the 
Record: 

Cranox  Begins  in  the  fkxrros'a  OrpxcE 

(By  Dan  Cordtz) 
Wben  Dr.  Sidney  Lee,  aaaoclats  dean  tor 
hospital  programs  at  Harvard  Medical  School, 
Is  asked  what  la  wrong  with  American  medi- 
cine, he  has  a  prompt  and  characteristically 
bliu^t  answer:  "DoctorsI"  He  has  a  good 
point.  The  nation's  313.000  acuve  physicians 
are  quite  properly  the  main  target  for  the 
critics  of  the  health-care  system.  The  doctors 
created  the  system.  They  run  It.  And  they 
are  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  Its  Im- 
provement. It  Is  the  doctor  who  decides 
which  paUents  will  be  treated,  where,  under 
what  conditions,  and  for  what  fee;  who  will 
enter  tlie  hospital,  for  what  therapy,  and  for 
how  long;  wliat  drugs  wiu  be  purchased  and 
in  what  quantities.  The  U.S.  alone  among  Uie 
world's  developed  countries  has  given  the 
medical  fraternity  such  freedom.  Tlie  profes- 
Blon  not  only  can,  but  should,  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  way  It  uses  Its  power. 

The  trouble  with  doctors  Is  not  tliat  they 
are  more  avaricious  than  other  people.  In- 
deed, many  of  them  are  dedicated  men.  who 
work  bard  for  their  liigh  Incomos.  The  real 
charge  against  them  U  that  tiiey  have  been 
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ftHoruigbted,  timid,  and  fv  too  tlow  to 
recognise  and  adapt  to  otiangt.  Only  recently 
did  the  leadara  ot  organized  medicine  reluc- 
tantly recognize  the  fact  that  Americans  re- 
gard decent  beaitb  care  u  one  of  their 
righta — not  a  privilege,  or  a  commodity  to  be 
sold  by  medJcal  men  In  the  open  market. 
Motivated  by  groundless  fears  of  oTBrsupply. 
doctors  have  dlMuuragad  the  ezpanaion  of 
their  own  ranke,  until  now  they  muat  ac- 
knowledge a  serious  shortage  Even  If  every 
effort  were  made,  that  shortage  could  not  be 
alleviated  for  at  least  the  next  decade.  Yet 
most  doctors,  far  from  taking  the  lead,  con- 
tinue to  reslat  Innovations  aimed  at  maviT^ 
the  health-care  system  mca«  efflclent  and  re- 
sponsive to  public  needs. 

In  recent  years  a  small  but  growing  band  of 
doctors — most  of  them  young — have  begun  to 
level  these  very  sccusatlons  at  their  profes- 
sion. A  handful  are  taking  direct  personal  ac- 
Uon.  Some  are  working  in  health  centers 
estabUabed  hy  the  Ofllce  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity: othera  have  launched  similar  projects 
on  their  own.  Interna  and  residents  In  several 
cities  have  forcefully  called  attention  to  de- 
plorable conditions  in  public  hospitals.  Even 
more  promising  for  the  longer  run,  a  pro- 
found change  is  evident  In  the  attitudes  of 
tha  nation's  37.760  medical  students.  Hun- 
dreds of  the  most  earneat.  Intelligent,  and 
vocaj  of  them  are  clamoring  for  major  re- 
forms in  the  purpose  and  methods  of  medical 
education.  They  are  demanding  that  the 
schools  design  both  a  more  rational,  effective 
health-care  system,  and  more  relevant  train- 
ing for  a  new  breed  of  practitioner. 

But  It  will  take  many  years  for  the  new 
generation  of  M.D.'s  to  make  up  a  significant 
share  of  the  medical  fraternity,  and  In  the 
meantime  their  influence  la  Indirect  and 
limited.  t>r.  Daniel  Pederman.  an  authority 
on  the  continuing  education  of  doctOTs,  as- 
serts that  "the  change  m  student  mentality 
has  almost  no  counterpart  among  established 
physicians.  They  are  more  aware  of  the  prob- 
lem, but  there  Is  no  evidence  that  Qxej  are 
doing  anything  about  It."  And  Dr.  Laba  C. 
Bchelnberg,  dean  of  New  York's  Albert  Ein- 
stein College  of  Medicine,  warns,  "Until  the 
top  practitioners  Join  in  the  drive  for 
change,  everything  else  will  be  irrelevant." 
ThfT«  are  some  small  signs  that  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Aasoclatlon  may  be  less  resistant 
to  change  in  the  future.  Nevertheleae,  most 
critics  of  the  profession  still  believe  that  re- 
forms will  be  forced  on  the  A,M.A.  by  CKtemal 
pressures,  not  generatad  Internally. 

nut  vaNxaHiNO  raiixLT  doctor 
At  the  heart  of  concern  about  the  system 
19  the  Intractable  fact  of  shortage.  Much  more 
13  involved  In  the  nation's  health,  of  course, 
than  medical  services.  Environment.  mor«a! 
and  genetics  also  play  large  rolM.  And  more 
Is  involved  In  the  supply  of  medical  services 
than  the  number  of  physicians.  But  their 
availability  Is  extremely  Important,  not  only 
to  the  adequacy  of  care  but  particularly  to 
perception  of  Its  adequacv-  The  National 
Advisor?  Commission  on  Health  Manpower 
m  Its  report  to  President  Johnson  two  year* 
ago.  dted  three  leading  Indicators  of  crtsls- 
long  delays  in  obtaining  appointments  for 
routine  care:  hours  spent  In  waiting  rooms 
followed  by  hurried  and  impersonal  atten- 
tloo:  and  dlfflcnlty  in  reaching  a  doctor  at 
night  and  on  weekends,  except  through  hos- 
pital emergency  rooms.  All  are  obvious  di- 
rectly linked  to  the  short  supply  of  M.D.'s. 

Sinoe  1950,  the  number  of  physicians  hec 
grown  about  35  percent  faster  than  total 
population,  and  that  margin  is  expected  to 
Increase  as  medical  schools  belatedly  open 
their  doors  wider.  But  such  over-all  flgurea 
conceal  some  trends  that  have  important 
Implications  for  the  availability  of  care.  In 
recent  years  many  doctors  have  turned  away 
frtnn  patient  care  to  work  In  research  labora- 
torlee.  induatry.  public  health,  and  other  In- 
stltutlona,  to  teach,  or  to  serve  as  hospital 
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admin  tetrators — all  functions  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  future.  One-third  of  all  doc- 
tors now  devote  themselves  to  such  activities. 
Aa  a  consequence,  the  number  of  M  J>."s  caring 
for  private  patients  actually  declined  10  per- 
cent relative  to  population  between  1960  and 
1965— to  92  for  each  100.060  Americans.  Spe- 
cialization took  a  further  toll.  The  doctor- 
patient  ratio  of  those  providing  family  care 
(general  practitioners,  lnt«mlBts,  and  pedla- 
trlQlazw)  fell  by  one-third — to  60  per  100,000, 
<In  the  igsO's.  when  almost  all  doctors  were 
in  patient  care  and  70  percent  were  general 
practitioners,  a  ratio  of  13S  per  100.000  was 
regarded  as  desirable. ) 

The  geographical  distribution  Is  extremely 
uneven.  New  York  State,  by  the  end  of  1967, 
there  were  200  physicians  caring  for  each 
100.000  rasidents.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  Mississippi  bad  but  66.  Even  within  the 
most  favored  states,  extreme  distortions  are 
common.  Private  physicians  are  as  hard  to 
find  in  some  neighborhoods  of  New  York  City 
aa  in  backward  rural  counties  of  the  South- 
In  general,  doctors  are  plentiful  ohly  in  the 
suburbs  and  in  prosperous  middle-sized 
cities;  they  are  scarce  In  parts  of  large  metro- 
politan centers,  and  In  rural  areas. 

Moat  of  the  burden  of  expanding  the  pool 
of  phyalctans  falls  on  the  country's  lOl  med- 
ical schools.  In  the  past  decade,  sixteen  new 
schools  were  opened.  But  the  number  of 
graduates  next  summer  will  total  about 
6.000 — only  a  thousand  more  than  in  1960. 
By  1075  more  than  10.000  new  doctors  will  be 
turned  out  annually.  So  lengthy  Is  medical 
training,  however,  that  even  If  the  size  of  all 
schools  were  doubled  tomorrow,  there  would 
be  only  an  extra  9.000  fully  qualified  physi- 
cians seven  or  eight  years  from  now.  Today's 
shortage  has  resulted  In  a  n^ld  Increase  In 
Che  Immigration  of  foreign-trained  doctors. 
They  make  up  almost  one-flftb  of  each  year's 
new  licentiates  and  more  than  one-fourth  of 
the  nation's  full -time  hospital  staff.  Tbe 
Health  Manpower  Conunlsalon  has  expressed 
serious  concern  over  this  trend,  noting  that 
foreign- trained  doctors  "have  a  lower  level 
of  proficiency  by  all  criteria  of  profeaslonal 
competence." 

Whatever  the  source,  the  supply  in  1976  Is 
expected  to  total  between  S70.0O0  and  380.000 
doctors— a  gain  of  17  or  IB  percent  from  1965. 
The  trend  away  from  patient  care  and  toward 
greater  specialization,  however,  will  almost 
certainly  continue.  And.  In  any  case,  the  In- 
creaae  In  demand  for  medical  service  will 
far  outstrip  the  small  projected  gross  gains 
in  the  doctor  supply.  The  factors  that  have 
expanded  demand  dramatically  In  the  past 
decade — Increasing  affluence,  new  Infusions 
of  purchasing  power  from  private  and  public 
Insurance  schemes,  more  education  and  con- 
sciousness of  health,  rapid  growth  In  the 
youngest  and  oldest  segments  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  continuing  urbanization — will  con- 
tinue to  work,  perhaps  even  at  s  faster  pace, 
in  the  future.  The  Health  Manpower  Com- 
mission has  projected  demand  for  all  physi- 
cian services  at  «a4  bUllon  in  1976 — double 
last  year's  amount. 

Even  If  the  supply  of  doctors  oould  be  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  anyone  now  be- 
lieves poaslble,  It  woiad  not  solve  much.  The 
Health  Manpower  Commission  declared  that 
"If  additional  personnel  are  cmploye<l  In  the 
present  manner  and  within  the  present  pat- 
terns and  'systems'  of  medical  care,  they  will 
not  avert,  or  perhape  even  allevute.  th>e 
crisis.  UnUas  we  improve  the  system  through 
which  health  care  u  provided,  care  will  con- 
tinue   to    become    leas    satisfactory. " 

WHZBZ   TBS   STSTSM   TJOLB 

The  most  faring  shortoomlng  of  tha  sys- 
tem la  the  xina  vail  ability  of  care  to  the 
poor,  the  Isolated,  and  members  of  minority 
groups.  A  modest  start  is  being  made  to 
deal  with  the  deficiency  through  the  CEO's 
fifty  health  ocmten.  whlcb  group  doctors, 
dentists,  and  supporting  paople  In  the  areas 
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thaft  fonnerly  lacked  any  faolUUaa  or  wen 
dependent  on  hospital  out-patient  depart- 
ments.   Dr.    Jack    Oelgar,     now    fhalrrrtan     erf 

the  Department  of  Community  Health  and 
Social  Medicine  at  the  Tufts  School  of  Med- 
icine, sold  the  concept  of  health  centers  to 
OEO  in  1966.  He  opened  two  cent«rs  that 
the  OEO  now  operates.  One  of  them  Is  In 
Mound  Bayou,  Misslsalppt,  and  the  other  in 
Columbia  Point,  a  public  housing  project 
la  Boston.  Eleven  fuU-Ume  doctors  and  160 
staff  members  serve  14.000  people  at  the 
Mississippi  center.  Besides  providing  medi- 
cal treatment,  they  attack  the  environmental 
conditions  that  produce  much  of  the  Ulness 
they  find.  In  the  early  days  of  the  project. 
Dr.  Oelger  wrote  prescriptions  for  food  to 
deal  with  widespread  hunger  and  nutritional 
dsfldeocles.  Since  the  center  was  established, 
he  estimates.  Infant  mortality  in  the  target 
area  has  been  reduced  by  almost  two-thirds, 
but  Dr.  Oelger  glvea  most  of  the  credit  to 
environmental  Improvements.  "If  I  could 
do  Just  one  thing  to  Improve  the  health  of 
the  people."  he  says,  "I  would  double  their 
per  capita  income." 

Operations  at  Columbia  Point  are  more 
conventional.  There  six  full-time  physicians 
and  throe  others,  who  donate  part  of  their 
time,  care  for  6,000  residents  of  the  houalng 
project.  They  work  closely  with  welfare  and 
other  social  workers  In  an  effort  to  provide 
comprehensive  family  treatment.  The  em- 
phasis Is  on  preventive  medicine,  and  tho 
results  have  been  dramatic;  in  two  years 
the  number  of  days  spent  In  the  hoepttal  by 
resldenu  of  the  project  has  declined  by  80 
percent. 

Similar  clinics  have  been  started  under 
private  sponsorship  or  by  Individual  doctors. 
One  of  the  most  noteworthy  Is  Dr.  David 
Brooks'  Salud  CUnlc  in  WoodvUle.  Califor- 
oia — a  rural  community  that  previously  had 
no  health  facility  of  any  kind.  There  three 
physicians  and  a  myriad  of  other  health  peo- 
ple (mostly  local  residents  trained  on  the 
Job)  work  on  a  communal  basis.  Each  Is  paid 
•360  a  month.  Pees  for  patient  care  come 
from  Medl-Oal.  the  state's  Medicaid  pro- 
gram. Most  of  the  money  left  over  after  sal- 
aries are  paid  is  plowed  back  Into  Improved 
facilities  or  educational   programs. 

Dr.  Oelger  asserts  that  800  such  centers 
are  needed  Inuncdlately  aeroas  the  US.  But 
he  acknowledges  that  staffing  is  a  serious 
obstacle.  OoTemnwnt  health  officials  and 
others  are  now  looking  closely  at  the  lessons 
learned  in  Vietnam,  where  physicians  have 
been  removed  from  the  front  lines.  They  re- 
main St  secure,  well-equipped  rear  bases,  and 
the  wounded — after  emergency  first  aid  by 
medical  corpsmen — are  quickly  taken  back 
by  belloopter.  Investment  of  money  in 
transportation  between  rural  backwaters  and 
strat^lcally  located  large  hospitals  woiiJd 
have  many  clear  advantages  over  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  understaffed  makeshift 
medical  centers.  "Most  small  towns  without 
doctors  won't  get  them  no  matter  what." 
insists  Dr.  Richard  S.  Wilbur,  assistant  exec- 
utive vice  prtstdant  of  the  AMJi.  "The  rural 
general  practitioner  In  many  areas  is  unsup- 
portable  and  we  shouldn't  even  try." 

Others  sympathetic  to  Dr.  Oetger's  alms 
are  not  sure  that  his  should  be  the  only  ap- 
proach. "We  might  be  on  the  wrong  track 
with  those  clinics."  warns  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Lewis  of  Harvard's  Center  for  Community 
Heelth  and  Medical  Care.  "They  might  Just 
turn  Into  repUeas  of  out-patient  hospital 
oUoics.  It's  like  trying  to  fl^t  this  year's 
war  with  last  year's  weapons.  And  the  costs 
of  operation  are  phenomenal."  Dr.  Lewis 
argues  for  primary-care  units  in  shopping 
centers  and  other  areas  where  people  con- 
gregate, many  of  them  to  be  staffed  by  local 
people  trained  in  taking  Information.  The 
data  ooold  be  fed  into  oentral  dlagzKistle 
oomputers  that  would  Indicate  whetJur  the 
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case  seemed  serious  enough  to  wmrrant  szam- 
tnation  by  a  doctor. 

HOW  rsw  CAif  DO  Moax 
The  poor  and  the  isolated  are  by  no  means 
the  only  ones  dismayed  and  discontented  by 
the  way  medical  care  is  now  being  distrib- 
uted. Anger  about  medical  coats  and  the 
Inconvenience  and  Impersonality  of  care  Is 
spreading  among  the  majority  of  middle- 
class  Americana.  Given  the  fact  that  the 
shortage  of  doctors  is  going  to  continue,  the 
medical  profeealon  muat  find  ways  to  improve 
Ita  productivity.  Most  critics  have  centered 
their  attention  on  three  potentially  fruitful 
ways  to  accomplish  this:  more  extensive  use 
of  professionals  who  are  not  MJ3.'s,  expan- 
sion of  group  practice,  and  broad-scale  ap- 
llcatlon  of  computer  systems  and  other  new 
technologies. 

Technological  Innovations  hold  consider- 
able promise.  Duke  University's  Department 
of  Community  Health  Sciences  Is  doing  re- 
search that  may  provide  practicing  physi- 
cians with  the  advantages  of  data  processing 
In  making  patient-care  decisions.  The  de- 
partment sees  as  feasible  such  Improvements 
as  a  computer-stored  data  bank  of  diagnostic 
Information  wired  to  a  terminal  located  con- 
veniently close  to  the  doctor,  enabling  him 
speedily  to  check  his  diagnosis  of  a  particular 
Illness  with  the  computer's  data  about  the 
Illness  In  question. 

Duke  has  also  pioneered  In  the  so-called 
"multiphasic  screening  clinics,"  which  are 
now  In  operation  In  fourteen  locations  across 
the  country.  As  the  Commonwealth  Pund 
descrtbes  Its  operation,  "This  unit  will  con- 
duct chemical  and  electronic  tests  necessary 
for  physical  examination.  Since  much  of  the 
equlfnnent  can  now  be  automated.  It  can 
be  operated  by  technicians  and  can  process 
both  patients  and  the  clinical  data  collected 
on  them  very  rapidly.  Through  the  screening 
cUnlc,  the  physician,  at  no  expenditure  of 
his  own  tiroe,  can  obtain  an  important 
clinical-information  profile  on  his  patient." 
Other  uses  of  electronic  equipment  Include 
two-way  television  hookups  Iwtween  hospi- 
tals and  outlying  field  stations  manned  by 
nurses.  One  now  links  a  medical  station  at 
Boston's  Logan  Airport  with  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

CTTTrmO  DOWH  ON  TBK  BOOKKXXPZNO 

Group  practice.  If  the  group  Is  of  sufficient 
size,  can  relieve  the  physician  of  almost  all 
of  blB  nonmedical  burdens.  John  R.  Johnson, 
execu tlve  admlnlstra tor  of  the  Palo  Alto 
Medical  Clinic,  estimates  thst  the  average 
doctor  In  private  practice  spends  more  than 
26  percent  of  his  time  on  business  (book- 
keeping, billing,  ordering  supplies,  etc.).  "If 
a  doctor  uses  us  right."  he  says,  "he  can 
reduce  that  to  I  percent."  Economies  of  scale 
can  also  enable  groups  to  provide  timesavlng 
in-house  laboratory  facilities  and  equipment. 
And  group  practice  gives  the  doctor  and  his 
patient  ready  scoaas  to  specialists  In  other 
fields.  In  spite  of  these  advantages,  however. 
only  12  percent  of  all  pracUclng  private  en- 
gage In  any  kind  of  group  practice;  Just  half 
of  them  ore  full-time  members  of  compre- 
hensive multlapeclalty  groups.  Many  medioil 
studenta  express  an  Intention  to  enter  group 
practice,  but  the  percentage  of  doctors  doing 
so  is  not  tncreasliig  much  right  now. 

Part  of  the  reason  Is  money.  Salaries  for 
niembers  of  group  are  usually  well  under 
what  a  hustling  physician  can  earn  on  his 
own.  Dr.  John  Knowles,  director  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Qeneral  Hospital,  tells  of  a  large 
western  group  that  Is  trying  to  recruit  an 
orthopedic  surgeon  at  a  salary  of  MO.OOO — 
with  no  takers.  "An  orthopedic  surgeon  can 
easily  make  MO.OOO  a  year  on  hu  own,"  Dr. 
Knowles  explains.  Purther.  a  doctor  Just 
starting  out  may  be  reluctant  to  Join  a  graup 
because  there  are  so  few  of  th«n.  If  he  finds 
his  associates  uncongenial,  be  may  not  be 
able  to  locate  another.  He  will  then  have  to 
launch  his  own  practice  after  having  wasted 
several  years. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

sPLrmwo  OP  the  job 
"Health-tsare  teams"  offer  the  brightest 
opportunity  for  improvement  of  productivity. 
At  present,  because  of  the  wide  gap  between 
their  education  and  that  of  othera  in  the 
medical  Reld.  doctors  routinely  perform 
many  task  that  are  beneath  their  level  of 
competence.  Many  of  them  could  be  handled 
.  bet'er  by  persona  trained  less  broadly  but 
more  Intensively.  If  large  number?  of  such 
functional  specialists  were  available,  phy- 
sicians could  work  largely  as  team  leaders — 
keeping  for  themselves  only  the  duties  de- 
manding the  highest  skUls.  Other  members 
of  the  team  working  independently  or  under 
the  supervision  of  doctors,  would  be  assigned 
responsibility  commensurate  with  their 
education  and  training. 

The  mechanics  of  this  eminently  sensible 
Idea  are  difficult  to  work  out.  What  is  re- 
quired first  of  aU  Is  a  detailed  anaiysU  of  aU 
the  duties  involved  in  caring  for  various 
types  of  patients.  These  must  be  evaluated  in 
terms  of  their  critical  nature,  and  the  kind 
and  degree  of  skill  required  to  carry  out  each. 
They  must  be  divided  up  in  some  rational 
way.  Then  educational  and  training  programs 
muEt  be  designed,  and  candidates  recruited 
by  the  attractions  of  good  salaries  and  op- 
portunities for  advancement.  Doctors  must 
be  persuaded  to  use  such  assistants  fully. 
(The  history  of  physlclan-nurse  relailonships 
Is  not  encouraging  on  this  point.)  Finally. 
and  perhape  most  difficult  of  all,  medical 
licensing  laws  must  be  changed,  and  commco 
standards  established  across  the  country. 

A  number  of  promising  experiments  are 
now  under  way.  Anesthesiologists,  who  are 
among  the  specialists  In  shortest  supply, 
have  sponsored  a  study  of  their  duties,  and 
have  identified  six  different  levels  of  required 
competence.  Some  of  those  functions  are 
being  parceled  out  to  technicians  with  a 
master's  degree  In  anesthesiology.  (About 
13.000  nurse  anesthetists  already  do  46  per- 
cent of  the  anesthetic  work  in  the  U.S.,  so 
spUttlng  up  the  Job  further  may  not  en- 
counter too  much  resistance.)  Pedlatriciana 
have  also  formally  recognized  that  much 
routine  care  can  easily  be  carried  out  by 
nurses  or  other  assistants. 

Many  schools  have  already  launched  ex- 
perimental programs  to  train  a  variety  of 
people  In  services  related  to  health  care.  Sev- 
eral are  tralnmg  a  new  category,  the  "phy- 
sician's assistant,''  who  will  perform  an  ar- 
ray of  routine  chores — measurtng,  testing, 
and  giving  therapy — that  now  consume 
much  of  the  doctor's  time  and  energy.  At 
Duke  University  School  of  Medicine,  and  at 
the  University  of  Washington  School  of  Med- 
icine In  Seattle,  the  courses  of  training, 
which  do  not  lead  to  a  degree,  are  designed 
for  persons  with  sonw  previous  medical  ex- 
perience, most  of  whom  are  medical  corps- 
men  returning  from  military  service.  Another 
school.  Alderson-Broaddus  College  in  Philip- 
pi.  West  Virginia,  has  Just  sUrted  a  four- 
year  baccalaureate  program  that  will  recruit 
students  directly  from  high  school. 

Twenty-nine  students  have  already  fin- 
ished their  two-year  course  at  Duke.  Dr.  D. 
Robert  Howard,  director  of  the  program,  says 
that  each  graduate  bad  more  than  a  dozen 
Job  offers.  The  University  of  Washington  took 
in  Its  first  fifteen  students  last  Jtme  for  a 
three-month  crash  course.  After  classroom 
work  In  the  subjects  where  the  men  vrere 
least  experienced — psychiatry,  pediatrics. 
geriatrics,  and  chronic  disease — they  were 
placed  In  doctors'  offices  for  on-the-job 
training.  All  fifteen  are  now  working  In  niral 
areas  where  phyolclazu  are  most  hard- 
pressed. 

Up  to  now,  most  of  the  early  graduates 
have  found  Jobs  close  to  their  place  of  train- 
ing. If  these  programs  are  to  move  beyond 
the  expertmental  stage,  though,  legsJ  ob- 
stacles to  mobility  must  be  removed.  The 
new  people  in  medicine  will  have  to  move 
freely  across  the  country,  without  enooun- 
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terlng  serious  resMctlons  on  their  ability  to 
apply  their  skills. 

Recruitment  may  also  turn  out  to  l>e  dif- 
ficult. With  the  exception  of  a  few  hospital 
administrators,  nobody  but  the  doctor  makee 
much  money  or  has  much  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  medicine.  Thus  many  aban- 
don t^e  profession.  In  spite  of  the  severe 
Mortage  of  nurses,  somewhere  between  600.- 
000  and  600.000  quaJi5ed  nurses  are  currently 
inactive  because  of  low  pay  and  the  lack  of 
Intellactua]  stimulation.  People  lower  down 
in  the  medical  hierarchy — technicians,  nur- 
ses' aides,  orderlies,  etc. — are  even  harder  to 
attract  and  keep.  Those  who  are  pressing 
the  health-team  idea  hope  that  the  barriers 
to  vertical  mobility  in  medicine  can  be  low- 
ered, and  that  salartea  can  be  raised  sub- 
stantially as  better  trained  people  take  over 
duties  now  performed  by  those  higher  in  the 
pecking  order. 

THE  NEED  FOB  SUWOaTING  TROOf^ 

Ulumately,  however,  the  future  of  tbe 
beaJth-care  team  concept  will  depend  on  the 
wilUngneas  of  doctors  to  accept  and  utilize 
paramedical  personnel.  The  numbers  of  such 
people  have  been  minuscule  thus  far.  and 
most  have  been  trained  in  areas  of  severe 
shortage.  If  their  numberc  grow  rapidly,  the 
early  enthusiasm  for  them  may  dwindle.  Al- 
ready, a  local  medical  society  In  CallfomUi 
has  brought  charges  of  practicing  medicine 
without  a  license  against  a  neurosurgeon's 
assistant  who-^under  Instructions — removed 
stitches  from  a  patient's  incision. 

The  attitudes  of  the  doctors  may  be  based 
on  fear  of  competition.  But  It  is  also  true 
that  patients  themselves  may  resent  being 
handed  over  to  assistants.  Obstetricians  are 
probably  the  most  overtrained,  underutilized 
doctors  In  the  whole  profession.  Only  a  tiny 
number  of  births  involve  the  kind  of  com- 
plications for  which  the>  train  so  arduously. 
But  It  Is  stUl  difficult  to  visualize  iai^ 
numbers  of  middle-class  women  voluntarily 
forgoing  the  CMnforting  presence  of  an 
obatetrlclan  at  the  maternal  bedside. 

A  QinSTION   OF  QOAUTT 

Doctors  also  resist  the  kind  of  reorganiza- 
tion that  health  teams  would  require  out  of 
a  genuine  concern  for  the  quality  of  care. 
But  many  members  of  the  profession  express 
reservations  about  the  quality  that  the  pres- 
ent primitive  system  delivers.  "Medical  care 
in  the  U.S.,"  declares  Dr.  Jaoobus  Potter,  as- 
sociate dean  of  New  York  University  School 
of  Medicine,  "Is  like  the  Uttle  girl  with  the 
little  curl  In  the  middle  of  her  forehead. 
When  It's  good,  it's  the  best  anywhere.  When 
It's  bad.  It's  appalling." 

Sutlstlcs  suggest  that  there  Is  lots  of 
room  for  Improvement.  This  country  ranks 
fourteenth  in  infant  mortality,  twelfth  in 
maternal  mortality,  and  eighteenth  In  male 
life  expectancy.  The  Health  Manpower  Com- 
mission found  It  "startling"  that  "despite 
the  advances  In  medical  science  and  the 
greater  use  of  health  services,  there  has  been 
a  barely  perceptible  Increase  In  life  expect- 
ancy In  the  United  States  aince  1964.  Tar  the 
male  population,  life  expectancies  have  ac- 
tually declined  In  some  age  brackets." 

That  uninspiring  record  la  partly  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  wide  gap  between 
the  figures  for  the  poor  and  minority  groupa 
in  this  ootintry  and  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion. If  the  poor  are  screened  out  (and  one 
wonders  why  they  should  be),  our  ranking 
among  natloixs  moves  up  substantially. 
Smaller,  more  densely  populated  countries 
also  have  simpler  medical  logistics.  As  for 
the  life  expectancy  of  Amertcan  men,  doctors 
rightly  complain  that  they  eat  and  drink 
too  mncb,  exercise  too  little,  work  too  hard, 
and  drive  too  fast — then  expect  an  anntial 
checkup  to  keep  them  alive  and  well. 

Granting  all  that,  a  good  deal  of  evidence 
remains  that  many  doctors  are  bad  medicine. 
One  of  tbe  tint  analyses  of  medical-oars 
quality  was  conducted  In  1966  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Osier  L.  Peterson,  then  a 
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■taff  member  of  tbe  Rockefeller  Foundation. 
Hie  team  of  doctorB.  watching  North  Carolina 
phyalclauB  treat  patients  In  their  offices,  con- 
cluded that  more  than  00  percent  of  the 
therapy  was  below  acceptable  at&ndardA.  In 
1963  and  19M  a  medical  team  from  Columbia 
nrnveralty  School  of  PubUc  Health  and  Ad- 
mlnlatratlve  Medicine  studied  the  care  of  a 
random  sample  of  patients  in  ninety-eight 
boepltala  In  the  New  York  City  area.  Porty- 
cbree  percent  of  the  treatment  was  rated  le» 
than  "good";  23  percent  was  labeled  'poor  ' 
Another  sobering  revelation  came  from  the 
spotless,  shiny  operating  rooms.  Surgical 
quality,  of  course,  la  frequently  a  Ufe-or- 
death  matter.  Dr.  Arthur  James  Mannlx  Jr.. 
a  Fellow  of  ihe  American  College  of  Surgeons, 
wrote  In  the  New  York  State  Journal  of 
Medicine:  "Errors  in  Judgment  or  technique 
concerning  either  the  anesthesia  or  the  sur- 
gery, or  a  combination  of  the  two,  contribute 
close  to  60  percent  of  the  mortality  In  the 
operating  room."  And  one  study  rated  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  surgery  performed  as 
leas  than  "good."  further,  much  surgery  Is 
unnecessary.  One-third  of  the  hysterectomies 
reviewed  In  the  Columbia  studies  were  Judged 
as  baring  been  done  without  any  Justifica- 
tion. An  official  of  the  A.M.A.  saya  that  the 
rise  in  tonsillectomies  under  medicaid 
•verged  on  the  scandalous."  Critics  have  a 
sardonic  label  for  such  operations:  "re- 
mu  nerectomles  " 

Doctors  Blao  do  too  little  to  police  their 
own  ranks.  In  1908  the  various  state  medical 
boards  revoked  the  licenses  of  only  sixty-four 
phyatctans.  Ftfty-nlne  more  received  revo- 
cations that  were  afterward  stayed,  allowing 
the  doctors  to  continue  practice.  Another 
sixty  were  suspended  temporsjlly.  In  the 
circumstances,  laymen  find  It  difficult  to 
Identify  low-quality  medical  men.  They  cer- 
tainly cannot  go  by  the  visible  evidence  of  a 
lucrative  practice.  Dr.  John  Knowlea,  director 
of  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  ssserta 
that  "the  marginal  practitioner  today  la 
sometimes  making  three  times  what  the  best 
practitioner  Is  making." 

A  BTXRIf  FACe  TOWASD  CHANOK 

If  the  needed  changes  are  to  come,  doctors 
win  have  to  encourage  and  support  them. 
Too  often  In  the  past  they  have  fought 
agslnst  alterations  In  the  system  thst  they 
made,  belong  to.  and  run.  The  A.Mji. 
mounted  the  coetUest  lobbying  effort  In  his- 
tory against  medicare — not  because  It  saw 
the  weaknesses  In  it  that  have  lately  come 
to  light,  but  because  of  fear  of  any  change. 
SMII.  though,  once  medicare  was  inevitable. 
the  doctors  managed  to  relax  and  enjoy  It. 
Just  before  the  medicare  bill  was  enacted. 
according  to  one  expert  researcher  In  the 
fleld.  only  36  percent  of  New  York  State's 
MJ>.*B  favored  It.  After  the  program  had  been 
In  operation  for  six  months,  81  percent  of 
them  said  that  they  approved.  Such  adapt- 
ability offers  encouragement  when  future 
changes  are  considered. 

That  physicians  have  often  set  their  faces 
so  stubbornly  against  change  Is  not  hard  to 
undersUnd.  It  traces  back  to  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  them  grow  up. 
and  later  practice,  In  the  middle  and  upper 
classes.  In  1B68.  41  percent  of  all  medical 
students  came  from  families  with  incomes 
above  «15.000 — the  wealthiest  eighth  of  the 
nation.  Another  23  percent  were  from  faml- 
Uea  earning  between  $10,000  and  •16.000.  The 
vast  majority  were  science  majors  tn  college, 
and  until  recently  few  had  much  under- 
graduate education  In  the  arts  and  humanl- 
tiea.  With  the  rarest  of  exception.'!,  and  tboee 
or  recent  origin,  students  are  not  exposed  to 
the  larger  questions  of  medicine's  responsi- 
bilities to  society.  ConslderaUon  Is  seldom 
given  to  Innovations  In  the  system  or  forma 
of  practice.  Thus  it  Is  difficult  for  meet  prac- 
ticing physicians  to  appracUte  the  argu- 
menu  of  their  critical  colleagues — or  even  to 
understand  what  they  are  talking  abont. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

During  their  training  period,  doctors  go 
through  what  Dr.  Lewis  of  Harvard  calls  "a 
greater  socializing  process  than  even  the 
priesthood."  Por  at  least  seven  years  they 
spend  almost  all  of  their  waking  hours  with 
other  doctors  or  would-be  doctors,  not  only 
absorbing  medical  Information  but.  In  Dr. 
Lewis'  words,  'learning  how  to  act  and  think 
as  well."  Conscloxisly  or  otherwise,  most  pat- 
tern themselves  after  the  role  models  set  by 
their  Instructora. 

RUICANE.    BUT   ALSO   HTTICAH 

When  they  are  accused  of  "making  too 
much  money,"  doctors  can  with  some  Justice 
point  to  the  fact  that  medical  education  la 
tremendously  expensive — even  allowing  for 
the  fact  that  so  much  of  it  Is  government- 
5ub3ldl2ed.  The  Association  of  American  Med- 
ical Colleges  estimates  the  average  bill  for 
four  years  of  medical  school  at  ♦20.000.  After 
they  get  their  degree,  moreover,  most  doctors 
spend  three  or  more  years  as  Interns  and  resi- 
dents. More  than  W)  percent  of  interns  and 
residents  stUl  receive  salaries  under  »6,000. 
although  some  hospitals  pay  far  more.  Ac- 
cording to  a  1868  study  sponsored  by  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, doctors  below  the  age  of  thlrty-flve 
typically  earn  less  than  other  professionals 
except  clergymen.  And  this  Is  at  a  time  when 
many  are  sUU  saddled  with  debt  from  their 
medical -school  days. 

Later,  not  suprlslngly,  doctors  make  up  for 
the  lean  years  with  a  vengeance.  According 
to  Ifedicoi  Economics,  the  median  net  In- 
come of  self-employed  doctors  below  the  age 
of  alxty.flve  in  1967  was  $34,700.  The  figure 
understates  the  income  of  the  well-estab- 
lished man.  Por.  while  it  excludes  interns 
and  residents,  it  Includes  young  doctors  just 
entering  private  practice — and  many  of  them 
report  net  losses  for  a  year  or  two.  Between 
1956  and  1067  physicians'  median  income  rose 
a  startling  1 17  percent— 20  percent  In  the  last 
two  years,  as  medicare  and  medicaid  poured 
new  money  Into  the  medical  marketplace. 
Certainly  one  Important  consideration  that 
makes  doctors  oppose  a  reorganisation  of 
tbe  health-o&re  system  Is  the  fear  that  it 
may  threaten  their  financial  position.  As  Dr. 
Rsj!hl  Peln.  the  medical  economist,  recently 
told  a  congressional  subcommittee.  "Doctors 
may  be  humane,  but  they  are  also  human." 

With  few  exceptions,  physicians  are  con- 
scientious and  dedicated  to  providing  the 
best  possible  care  for  their  oum  patients.  But 
preoccupied  with  this  demanding  one-to-one 
responsibility,  and  limited  by  background 
and  training,  most  are  unwilling  to  recognlxe 
the  OawB  In  the  general  system,  and  the 
unmet  needs  of  many  of  their  fellow  cltl- 
sens.  The  flaws,  however,  are  now  showing  up 
everywhere — In  the  waiting  rooms,  in  the  hos- 
pital corridors,  and  m  the  figures  on  tbe 
cost  of  care.  Change  has  to  come.  II  they 
want  to  guide  its  direction,  physicians  must 
quickly  begin  to  supply  some  leadership.  As 
Dr.  Knowles  warns.  "If  we  want  to  keep  our 
profession  free,  we  have  to  control  ourselves 
and  ace  In  the  public  interest," 

SRAKINO    UP   THX   CtnUZCULUM 

A  major  reformation  Is  under  way  In  the 
nation's  medical  schools.  It  promisee  to  be 
as  far  reaching  aa  the  one  that  transformed 
medical  education  half  a  century  ago.  and 
could  have  an  even  more  profound  effect 
on  the  practice  of  medicine  In  the  U.S. 

The  first  great  wave  of  change  followed 
the  publication  In  iftio  of  a  massive  report 
by  Abraham  Flexner  calling  attention  to  the 
chaos  that  existed  in  medical  education  at 
the  time.  Flexner  condemned  most  of  the 
more  than  160  schools  then  In  operation  aa 
outright  diploma  mills,  or  money-making 
enterprises  conducted  by  bands  of  poorly 
qualified  doctors.  Response  to  the  report  was 
prompt:  within  twenty  years  the  number  of 
schools  was  pared  to  seventy-six,  and  they 
were  firmly  establlabed  within  the  unlver- 
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Bity  framework.  Admission  requirements  and 
curricula  were  standardized.  Medical  educa- 
tion was  molded  Into  Its  present  form. 

But  for  the  past  two  or  three  decades,  while 
the  coimtry  and  Ita  medical  needs  changed 
radically,  most  schools  have  remained  vlrtu- 
aUy  the  same.  The  training  of  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  doctors  has  become  Increasingly 
Inadequate  and  frustrating.  Now,  as  In 
Plexner'a  day.  agitation  for  reform  Is  q>read- 
Ing  across  the  country.  Critics  are  pressing 
for  admission  of  more  students,  particularly 
from  minority  groups;  closer  attention  by 
the  schools  to  the  health  needs  of  their  own 
Immediate  communities;  and  greater  con- 
cern with  the  health-care  aystem. 

But  tbe  real  fervor  of  the  vocal  new  gen- 
eraUon  of  medical  studenu  Is  directed  at 
Improvement  of  medical -school  curricula  and 
teaching  methods.  A  majority  of  schools  still 
follow  much  the  same  rigid  curriculum  that 
evolved  after  the  Plexner  study.  Plrst-year 
students,  whatever  their  educational  back- 
ground, spend  their  time  In  lecture  hall  and 
laboratory  studying  anatomy,  biochemistry, 
and  physiology.  In  the  second  year,  still  re- 
stricted to  the  classroom,  they  devote  them- 
selves to  microbiology,  pathology,  and  phar- 
macology. Lectures  are  frequently  lengthy 
and  repetitious  recitations  of  facts  and  terms 
to  be  committed  to  memory.  In  the  lab,  stu- 
dents follow  what  one  labels  "cookbook 
Instructions."  There  Is  lltUe  correlation  with 
clinical  practice,  and  the  only  "patient"  en- 
coimtered  Ls  a  dead  one — the  cadaver  dis- 
sected in  the  anatomy  lab. 

Not  until  the  third  year  do  the  survivors 
of  this  grind  begin  clinical  training  in  the 
setting  of  the  teaching  hospital.  Even  at  this 
clinical  stage,  according  to  an  articulate  stu- 
dent critic,  "the  pattern  remains  essentially 
the  same:  repetition,  busywork.  lockstep 
learning,  conformity,  passivity.  The  profes- 
sor dispenses  knowledge,  the  student,  iponge- 
llke.  absorb.ii  It,  squeeeee  it  out  on  command." 
A  DtsSATxarm  dkan 
The  first  steps  toward  changing  this  pic- 
ture were  taken  by  Western  Reserve  (now 
Case  Western  Reserve)  TJnlversUy  School  of 
Medicine  at  Cleveland.  When  Dr.  Joseph  T. 
Weam  was  asked  to  take  on  the  Job  of  dean 
In  1945.  he  Insisted  that  he  be  permitted  to 
choose  eleven  new  department  heads  (out  of 
a  toUl  of  thirteen) .  Dr.  Weam  then  used  his 
leverage  to  transfer  power  over  curriculum 
from  the  departments,  habitually  Jealous  of 
their  prerogatives,  to  a  newly  created  general 
faculty.  In  1952.  after  an  exhaustive  six-year 
study.  Reserve  Introduced  Ita  new  curriculum. 
All  teaching  was  made  Interdepartmental, 
with  subject-oriented  committees  giving 
courses  grouped  around  tbe  human  body's 
various  systems— respiratory,  cardiovascular. 
neurological,  etc.  The  first  year  vaa  generally 
devoted  to  normality,  the  second  to  abnor- 
mality. Basic  science  InstTuctlon  was  closely 
tied  to  clinical  case  exposure.  Elective  courses 
were  introduced,  and  students  were  given  two 
half  days  a  week  to  develop  their  own  medical 
Interests.  They  were  also  required  to  com- 
plete a  major  Independent  research  project. 
Most  of  the  fourth  year  was  made  elective. 
permitting  students  to  concentrate  mere  in- 
tensely on  clinical  spedaliues.  Many  teste 
were  eliminated,  and  grading  was  put  on  a 
"fall -pass -honors"  basis. 

Plnally — and  this  was  the  most  popular  re- 
form— students  were  put  In  direct  contact 
with  patients  from  the  start  of  their  first 
year.  Each  was  assigned  to  an  expectant 
mother.  He  got  to  know  the  family  members, 
tbelr  living  conditions  and  problems.  He  fol- 
lowed the  mother's  prenatal  care,  attended 
the  birth,  and  kept  track  of  the  child's  care 
and  development.  Obviously,  he  was  given  no 
medical  responsibility  (although  some  stu- 
dents helped  their  charges  to  deal  with  hoe- 
pltals,  welfare  departments,  and  other  public 
institutions) .  But  the  Innovation  put  hlra  in 
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close  contact  with  doctors  and  patlente,  and 
the  Interaction  between  the  two. 

Western  Reserve  has  since  made  further 
revisions,  including  a  "track"  system  that 
permits  students  with  different  educational 
backgrounds  or  goals  to  follow  separate  lines 
of  study.  It  has  provided  written  and  audlo- 
vlsTial  materials  that  enable  students  largely 
to  educate  themselves  at  their  own  pace. 
Some  Reserve  students  do  not  attend  lec- 
tures at  all.  These  innovations  attracted  more 
than  1.600  observers  to  Cleveland,  and  over 
the  years  several  other  medical  schools  Initi- 
ated their  own  curriculum  reforms.  Since 
1M7.  mounting  student  pressure  has  com- 
pelled moet  of  the  rest  to  re-examine  their 
educational  programs. 

COMICtTMnSTS  OB  COP-OtJTS 

As  a  group,  medical  students  have  dis- 
played astonishing  changes  m  attitude  over 
the  past  three  years.  Some  of  their  com- 
plaints of  educational  "irrelevancy"  echo 
those  made  by  undergraduate's.  But,  as  a  nat- 
ural reflection  of  med  students'  greater  age 
education,  and  maturity,  their  approach  Is 
generally  more  sophutlcated  and  construc- 
tive. Even  the  most  "radical"  of  them  are. 
with  rare  exceptions,  reformers  rather  than 
rebels.  They  are  taking  a  larger  view  of  the 
role  and  responsibility  of  the  doctor,  and  are 
asking  for  training  that  will  enable  them  to 
assume  these  expanded  duties. 

The  Student  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, until  three  years  ago  little  more  than 
a  stepping  stone  to  A.M.A.  membership  has 
now  declared  its  Independence.  It  has  at- 
tracted 34,000  members,  of  a  total  medical- 
school  enrollment  of  37.750.  At  Its  convention 
last  year  delegates  passed  resolutions  critical 
of  the  fee-for-eervlce  concept  of  payment 
for  medical  care,  and  endorsed  greater  par- 
ticipation In  group  practice.  Under  the  lead- 
ership of  Ita  president.  Edward  Martin  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Kansas  School 
of  Medicine.  SA.M^.  has  Initiated  a  health- 
care project  among  the  poor  in  Kansas  city 
The  organization.  Martin  says,  "is  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  student  attitudes.  The 
right  calls  us  Communisu  and  the  left  calls 
us  cop-outs.  We  are  progressively  concerned 
and  active,  not  liberal  or  conservative  " 

A  bit  more  militant  are  members  of  the 
Student  Bnlth  Organization,  a  loosely  con- 
nected amalgam  of  autonomous  local  chap- 
ters that  U  sometimes  inaccurately  described 
M  the  SJ5.8.  of  the  medical  schools.  But  even 
they  hardly  sound  Uke  bomb  throwera  l^m- 
bBTt  King,  a  student  at  the  Umveralty  of 
Chicago  Prltzker  School  of  Medicine  and  a 
leader  of  the  Chicago  chapter,  says  "One 
of  our  biggest  goals  is  to  get  more  control  of 
the  decUIon  making  in  health  matters  Into 
the  hands  of  community  people  and  hoq>ltal 


FLORISSANT    WINS    NATIONAL 
CROWN 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  iKzaaouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  HTJNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
nice  to  commend  the  Florissant  Valley 
Community  CoUege.  Missouri,  on  their 
recent  repeat  National  Junior  College 
Soccer  Championship. 

We  are  Indeed  proud  of  the»e  fine 
young  men.  and  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  following  article  from  the  St.  Louis 
Poet-Mspatch  on  their  decisive  victory: 
^wjKsaAWT  Wnta  Nation Ai.  Ceown 
A  goal  by  Tim  Roonay  In  the  alavcnth 
overtime  period  gave  Florteeant  Valley  C!om- 
rounlty   College   a   a-I    victory  over  Lorain 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OoUege  of  KUyra.  O..  yesterday  and  a  repeat 
NaUonal  Junior  CoUege  Soccer  Obamplon- 
shlp. 

The  teams  were  tied.  l-I.  after  the  regula- 
tion four  quarters  of  88  minutes  and  two 
regular  flve-mlnute  extra  periods.  Booney's 
score  on  a  neat  cross  from  the  left  side  by 
Jim  I^mp  came  In  tbe  eecond  minute  of 
the  ninth  sudden-death  overtime.  The  game 
'lasted   two  hours   2   minutes. 

After  Florissant's  opening  quarter  surge. 
In  which  the  Norsemen  looked  as  If  they 
would  run  away.  Lorain  dominated  the  tight 
defensive  battle  until  the  fifth  overtime. 

Bob  CLeary  had  an  early  chance  for  Floris- 
sant but  his  shot  hit  the  cro&sl>ar.  The 
Norsemen's  flrst  score  was  a  result  of  a  deft 
bit  of  passwork  from  Mark  .'.lathis  to  Tim 
Smith  to  Marty  SteUar,  whose  shot  beat  goalie 
Don  Northrup  from  about  10  yards. 

Loram  had  used  only  three  forwards  on 
attack  until  it  trailed  but  then  applied  con- 
stant pressure.  The  Commodores  used  seven 
attackers  In  a  spirited  third-quarter  surge 
but  It  was  not  until  8  minutes  20  seconds 
hsd  elapsed  In  the  third  quarter  that  the  Ohio 
team  tied  the  score. 

Then  John  Oonsalves  headed  one  past 
Florissant  goalie  Prank  Tuslnskl  after  an 
accurate  cross  from  the  left  sidelines  by 
Oennls  Almeida. 

Because  of  the  cautious  defensive  play,  the 
teams  had  few  big  opportunities.  Once  Den- 
nis Vanlnger.  closely  guarded  by  Lorain's 
four  back  guards,  was  wide  with  an  open 
kick.  Smith  also  shot  wide  two  minutes  before 
the  end  of  the  fourth  quarter. 

Standouts  were  Dale  Harmon,  tbe  All- 
Amerlcan  back  of  Florissant  Valley  and  Tom 
Nadeau.  the  most  effective  back  of  a  Lorain 
team  suffering  ]ust  Its  second  reverse  of  the 
season  after   15  vlctorlw. 

Pete  Sorber's  Florissant  team  finished  with 
a  13-0  record  and  extended  its  three-yaar 
log  to  68-2. 
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THE  NEED  TO  REYTTAUZE  THE  MO- 
TION PICTURE  AND  TV  INDUSTBY 


LOWEST    PEACETIME     UNEMPLOy- 
MENT  RATE  IN  LAST  DECADE 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER.  JR. 

or  cowwaciiLur 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Lecember  17,  1970 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Thursday  night  the  President  responded 
to  a  Question  of  the  economy  at  his  press 
conference  by  reminding  the  country  of 
an  essential  fact  about  unemployment 
which  Is  too  often  forgotten  by  critics  of 
the  administration's  economic  policy. 

Aa  the  President  pointed  out,  the  un- 
employment rate  for  this  year  will  aver- 
age out  at  4.9  percent — that  figure  Is 
lower  than  the  rate  for  the  first  5  years 
of  the  1960's.  In  short.  It  Is  tbe  lowest 
peacetime  unemployment  rate  In  the  last 
decade. 

The  President  stated  that  he  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  imemployment 
rate — that  he  felt  we  could  do  better. 
Yet,  the  figures  to  date  actually  show 
that  the  fight  against  Inflation  is 
proceeding  very  well. 

When  this  administration  took  office 
It  was  faced  with  the  two-headed  prob- 
lem of  ending  a  war  and  ending  inflation 
caused  by  that  war.  There  Is  ample  evi- 
dence that  the  administration  Is  .=uc 
ceedlng  on  both  fronts.  If  the 
administration  can  bring  about  a  stable 
peacetime  economy  In  this  country  it 
will  be  a  monumental  achievement. 


HON.  JOHN  V.  TUNNEY 

or  CAuroaHZA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  17.  1970 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
Uke  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
gress the  following  testimony  by  Mr. 
Donald  Haggerly.  executive  secretary  of 
the  PUm  Technicians  Local  683  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Haggerty's  statement  quite  per- 
suasively illustrates  the  need  for  the  de- 
velopment of  efifective  Federal  programs 
to  Insure  the  continued  growth  of  the 
National's  motion  picture  and  television 
industry. 

The  testimony  follows: 
The  Mezo  To  RjmTAi.ixE  the  Motion  Picnnu 
AMD  TV  Ikdustbt 
Mr.  Chairman.  Honorable  membera  of  the 
Commission :  My  name  U  Donald  P.  Haggerty. 
I  am  executive  secretary  of  the  Film  Tech- 
ntclazu  Local  883. 

Flrrt  Vice-President  of  the  Hollywood  AFL 
Film.  Council  (an  organization  comprised  of 
unions  and  gnllda  reprenentlng  26,000  crafts- 
men and  technicians  of  the  Motion  Picture 
and  Television  Industry). 

I  am  a  special  representative  of  the  Ijos 
Angelee  City  Motion  Picture  and  Televi- 
sion Communications  Committee. 

I  am  also  here  representing  the  Mayor  of 
Loe  Anigeles — Sam  Torty. 

There  Is  an  employment  crisis  in  tbe 
motion  picture  and  television  Indiustry  In 
southern  California — 63%  of  the  craftsmen, 
technicians  and  talent  employees  In  Holly- 
wood   are    unemployed many    have 

already  loet  everything — bomee  .  .  .  cars  . 
hospital  and  medical  covervge  .  .  .  uid  r». 
tlrement  penalon  .  .  .  and  there  Is  no  reUef 
In  sight.  This  mass  unemployment  Is  tbe 
result  of  American-Interest  motion  picture 
and  television  productions  being  produced  In 
other  countries. 

Refer  to  Friday^  Variety,  November  20. 
1970: 

On  behalf  of  the  thousands  of  em- 
ployees In  my  Industry  ...  I  appreciate 
this  opportunity  to  present  tbe  serious  plight 
of  these  American  cltlsens. 

The  United  States  domestic  film  making 
capablimes  la  threatened  with  Imminent 
destruction — largely  the  result  of  outdated 
.  .  .  unrealistic  ...  and  irrelevant  policies 
of  the  negotiation  postures  of  tbe  United 
States  Oovenunent  .  .  .  with  rwpect  to 
International  trade  in  motion  plctiire  and 
television  films. 

We  American  motion  picture  employees 
cannot  compete  agiOnst  foreign  productions 
...  every  motion  picture  producing  coun- 
try in  the  world  provides  tariff  protections 
and  quota  restrictions — admission  taxee — 
rebates — quantitative  restrictions — low  In- 
terest (and  In  many  cases  no  Interest ) 
looxis  .  .  .  none  of  which  are  provided  by 
tbe  Unlt«d  States  Oovemment  to  protect 
our  own  motion  picture  Industry!  I  I 

These  other  fllm-maklng  countries  provide 
tbelr  pro^tiona  In  blatant  violation  of 
Article  XVI  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariff  and  Trade  (OATT)— «a  weU  as  the 
Organisation  for  Econooxlc  Cooperation  and 
Development  fOECD). 

The  United  States  QoT^iuneDt  must  accept 
the  responsibility  of  eliminating  tbe  produc- 
tion subsidies  and  other  advantages  which 
are  contrary  to  International  agreecoent  on 
principles  of  free  reciprocal  trade. 

U  tbe  ravages  of  "runaway  foreign  film 
production"  are  not  ended  Immediately  by 
ftfllnnatlTe  action  and  policy  changes  on  the 
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part    ol    the    United    Stfttes    Oovemment 

Amerlck  will  lose  lu  domestic  film  Induatry 

an  important  segment  of  our  national  econ- 
omy and  an  invaluable  national  asset  In  tbe 
Held  of  world-wide  communlcatlone 

Foreign -subflldlsed  American-interest  pro- 
ductions .  .  together  with  foreign  Im- 
porta  .  .  .  have  ateadUy  increased  over  the 
last  two  decades.  I.e.  .  .  .  iq46 — 19%  of  films 
shown  m  the  U.S.  were  foreign-made  (Includ- 
ing both  "runaway"  and  wholly  forelsn- 
produced) ;  ^^ 

1956—43%  foreign-made. 
1966 — 66%  foreign-made. 
1970 — 10%  foreign-made. 
Now— The  AmerJcan-lntereet  television 
producer  Is  running  away  to  make  his  series 
under  subsldlaed  low-interest  loans  In  foreign 
countries  ...  to  the  demise  of  the  Ameri- 
can crafumen  .  .  .  and,  ironically,  he  ex- 
hibits the  foreign-made  productions  on  the 
American  television  set  .  .  .  requesting  the 
same  unemployed  craftsmen  and  technicians 
to  consider  purchasing  his  producu. 
This  is  hypocrisy — personified! 
The  United  Kingdom  and  Its  very  succeas- 
tul  subsidy  program  ( referred  to  as  the 
"Eady"  plan)  s  the  greatest  nemesis  of  the 
American  motion  picture  worker  .  . .  not  only 
do  they  offer  monetary  advantages  .  .  .  but 
they  are  now  guilty  of  coercing  American 
producers  of  television  serle*  by  refusing  to 
show  the  American -based  series — no  matter 
how  successful— on  British  and/or  Canadian 
broadcafiting  televiaion  stations  unless  theae 
producers  shoot  their  series  In  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Canada  .  .  .  they  further  guar- 
antee a  copy  of  the  dupe  negative  without 
charge  .  .  .  which  will  then  be  shown  in 
the  United  Statee  .  .  -  completely  depriving 
the  American  craftsman  and  technician  of 
his  rightful  employment  In  his  own 
country!!) 

^TtBtlng  VS.  trade  pallcles  and  attitudes 
.  .  .  relating  to  motion  picture  and  television 
film  productions.  .  .  .  have  unreaUstloally 
failed  to  take  Into  account  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments .  .  .  directly  .  .  .  and  indirectly  .  .  . 
bar  the  free  fiow  of  imported  American-made 
films  to  their  countries  .  .  .  while  subsidising 
.  .  .  and  stimulating  exports  ...  to  the  United 
States  of  foreign-made  productions  . . .  largely 
produced  within  their  borders  by  "Runway" 
American  film  Interests.  (Such  "Runway" 
American  film  Interests  now  reportedly  own 
and  control  90%  of  the  British  Film  Indus- 
try. .  J  Small  wonder  that  the  latest  weekly 
production  charts  publiahed  by  the  Holly- 
wood Reporter  and  Daily  Variety  for  U.S. 
feature  films  .  .  .  reflect  that  the  Lion's  share 
of  current  "shooting"  acUvltles  by  American 
film  Interesu  U  taking  place  within  the 
United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere  within  the 
British  Commonwealth,  so  that  "Eady  Plan" 
cash  subsidies  and  . . .  "British  quoU"  screen- 
time  can  be  assured.) 

Whether  the  Immediate  short-range  fi- 
nancial advantages  .  .  .  being  gained  by 
"Runaway"  American  Film  Production  Com- 
panies. .  .  .  from  partlcljwtlon  in  the  finan- 
cial advantages  of  foreign  suMldlea. 
•creen-tlme  quotas.  .  .  .  and  other  form*  of 
State  aid  from  foreign  governments.  .  .  .  Jus- 
tifies the  long-range  economic  looses  at  home 
In  terms  of  mounting  unemployment 
reduced  local  business  ezpendlturea  .  .  .  dW 
cllnlng  Federal.  State  and  local  tax  revenues 
■  .  .  and  erosion  of  our  domestic  film-making 
capablUtles.  ...  is  a  que^lon  that  the  Oov- 
emment of  the  United  States  win  have  to 
answer,   as  a   matter  of  public   policy. 

I  Uncerely  hope  that  the  executive  branch 
.  .  .  and  the  Congreas  ...  will  provide  us  with 
that  answer  in  the  form  of  important  new 
changes  In  VS.  trade  policies  for  the  film 
field  .  .  .  that  will  serve  the  best  Interests  of 
all  the  American  people. . , . 

I  especially  hope  that  such  trade  policy 
changes  wUl  be  made  in  time  .  .  .  before  our 
long-time  batUe  against  "Runaway  P^welgn 
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Film  Production"  has  been  lost  through 
more  paasiveness  .  .  .  indUIerence  .  .  .  and 
frustrating  delay  on  the  part  of  governmental 
laaderabip  at  the  Waahlngion  level. 


MERCURY— UBIQUTTOPB  AND 

PERIPATETIC 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  wxacoNazK 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OP  REPRSSENTATTVBS 

Thursday.  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  put 
few  months  stories  have  appeared  to  the 
press  with  some  frequency  indicating 
more  and  more  instances  of  mercury 
pollution. 

This  week  we  learned  that  large 
amounts  of  tuna  are  being  withdrawn 
from  the  marliet  because  of  excessive 
levels  of  mercury,  levels  above  the  0.6 
parts  per  million  allowed  to  fish  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Admtolstration. 

Over  the  weelcend  we  learned  that  some 
swordflsh  samples  were  found  to  contato 
high  mercury  levels.  A  few  weeks  ago  it 
was  toothbrushes,  as  one  brand  was  re- 
moved from  the  market  because  the 
brushes  had  been  treated  with  a  mercury 
solution  that  could  ultimately  ■»  danger- 
ous if  swallowed.  Not  long  ago  liver  pills 
made  from  dried  seal  livers  were  also 
recalled  by  the  FDA.  And.  although  no 
action  has  yet  been  taken  In  this  area, 
it  is  contended  by  some  persons  that  a 
danger  may  exist  from  mercury  contami- 
nation to  cosmetics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asktog  that  several 
articles  be  prtoted  below  which  pertato 
to  this  matter. 

As  these  articles  potot  out,  the  finding 
of  mercury  contamination  in  tuna  was 
the  first  instance  to  which  such  contami- 
nation has  been  found  to  deep  sea  ani- 
mals, although  the  contamination  found 
in  seal  livers  indicated  that  perhaps 
mercury  pollution  had  reached  our  ocean 
resources. 

The  reaction  to  the  tuna  contamtoa- 
tion  of  an  cceanographer  at  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution  in  Massa- 
chusetts was,  "it's  certainly  unexpected." 
Another  scientists,  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity said.  "I'm  surprised."  And  the 
reaction  of  the  director  of  the  FDA's  Bu- 
reau of  Poods  was  significant:  "In  terms 
of  hard  facts,  we  don't  have  any." 

It  Is  relevant  to  remember  here  also 
that  although  some  persons  had  been 
warning  about  mercury  contamination  a 
number  of  years  ago,  it  Is  probable  that 
little  heed  was  given  to  their  warnings 
because  it  was  assumed,  first,  that  mer- 
cury was  too  expensive  to  dump  down 
drains,  and  second,  even  If  it  was,  the 
metal  was  heavy  and  would  simply  stak 
to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  or  stream  toto 
which  it  was  deposited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  clear  that,  to 
dealtog  with  mercniy,  we  have  acted 
more  with  assumptions  than  with  facts. 
Fortunately,  there  is  research  going  on 
now,  to  Oovemment  agencies  and  private 
toaUtutlons  as  well,  which  win  allow  us 
to  deal  more  with  facts  to  the  future. 
The  articles  follow  ; 
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FTC  Sats  TooTHBatrui  CALua  "Oiau 

PloHTxm"  Mat  Bb  Hxaltu  w.«*bp 

WMnnroxoM.— The  PMoral  Trwla  Commn- 

slon  ciiarged  that  Chemway  Corp. 'a  Dr.  West's 

"Germ  Mghter"  toothbruftli  may  be  tiasard- 

ous  to  toothbrusiiere'  bealtii. 

The  PTC  Ifleued  a  proposed  complaint 
charging  that  the  Oerm  Fighter  toothbrushes 
are  treated  with  a  type  of  Inorganic  merctiry 
solution,  phenylmercurlc  acetate,  that  ulti- 
mately could  be  dangerous  to  users  if  swal- 
lowed. The  FTC  also  contended  that  contrary 
to  advertisements,  the  brushes  don't  kill 
germs  that  cause  mouth  diseases. 

In  Wayne.  K.J.,  Chemway  countered  that  It 
had  discontinued  the  use  ol  mercury  In  all 
Dr.  West  toothbrushes  earlier  thia  year  and 
had  ceoMd  advertising  cialnu  for  the  mercury 
Ingredient  in  early  l9eo. 

Jamea  O.  Adama,  a  Chemway  vice  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  lu  consumer 
products  division,  also  noted  that  In  IS  years 
of  marketing  Dr.  West  toothbrushes,  there 
hasnt  been  a  single  incident  or  IndlcaUon  of 
any  health  hazard. 

The  Chemway  executive  "expressed  sur- 
prise" that  the  FTC  had  filed  lu  complaint 
at  tlila  time  since,  lie  said,  the  agency  "has 
long  known"  tiutt  mercury  and  the  disputed 
advertising  liad  been  discontinued. 

The  proposed  complaint  would  bar  chem- 
way from  selling  toothbrushes  or  other  dental 
products  using  phenylmercurlc  acetate  unless 
It  can  prove  that  such  producu  are  safe  for 
users.  The  FTC  said  the  handle  and  nylon 
bristles  of  the  Oerm  Fighter  brush  are  treated 
with  the  phenylmerciu-lc  acetate  solution 
that  may  be  absorbed  or  swallowed  by  usere 
during  normal  bru&blng  This  could  be 
dangerous  by  adding  to  the  content  of  mer- 
cury In  the  user's  body,  the  FTC  said. 

(FTC  omclsJs  noted  that  the  Inoiganlc 
mercury  solution  used  on  the  toothbrushes 
differs  from  the  mors  dangerous  and  toxic 
organic  mercury  that  causes  mercury  pollu- 
tion of  waters.) 

The  proposed  order  also  would  bar  Chem- 
way from  misrepresenting  thr  therapeutic 
value  of  the  Oerm  Fighter  toothbruah.  Con- 
trary to  claims  In  television  and  print  ad- 
vertlsemenu,  "the  antibacterial  property  of 
the  Oerm  Fighter  toothbrush  Is  of  no  med- 
ical significance  in  killing  germs  likely  to 
cause  Infectious  mouth  dueases,"  the  reo 
cliargsd. 

The  FTC  eltsd  the  following  as  a  typical 
Bdvertlaement  that  It  la  challenging: 

"CItlcens.  throw  away  your  toothbrushes. 
They're  crawling  with  germs,  things  Uke 
staphylococcus  aureus  and  steptococcus  py- 
ogenes ...  by  the  time  you  brush  a  few 
times  there  may  be  millions  of  germs  .  .  , 
buy  the  Oerm  Fighter  toothbrush  by  Dr. 
West's.  It's  treated  with  a  compound  that 
Inhibits  the  growth  of  germs  at  least  fottr 
months." 

The  proposed  FTO  order  also  would  Im- 
plement the  ageneylB  new  policy  of  affirma- 
tive disclosure  It  would  require  Chemway 
to  disclose  in  15%  of  its  toothbrush  ads  for 
the  next  year  that  the  TTC  has  cfaannd  that 
previous  advertising  for  Dr.  West's  Oerm 
Fighter   toothbruah    was   false. 

The  proposed  complaint  was  Issued  with 
the  Intent  of  seeking  a  consent  egreement 
with  Chemway,  tlis  FTC  aald.  Onder  a  con- 
sent agreement,  a  company  could  agree  to 
stop  the  aUeged  practices  and  accept  the 
proposed  sanctions  without  admitting  to 
any  law  violations 

If  an  agreement  Isn't  reached,  the  FTC 
formally  adopts  the  orders  and  sets  It  down 
for  beanog.  Ultimately  the  oommlsslan 
bands  down  lu  anal  dsdslon  and  order, 
which  can  be  appealed  to  a  Federal  oourt. 

The  FTC  said  about  mne  muilon  Dr 
West's  Oerm  Fighter  toothbrushes  were  aold 
laat  year. 
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FDA  WsBits  or  Potxims  Ttnsa 
(By  Victor  Oohn) 
Kearly  a  quarter  of  the  country^  canned 
tuna  fish  supply  may  be  contaminated  by 
excess  mercury,  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration said  yesterday. 

As  the  result  of  Just  one  week  of  sampling 
of  a  mere  fraction  of  that  supply,  several 
lou  or  batches,  of  weu-known  brands  are 
voluntarily  being  removed  from  grocery  and 
food  industry  stocks. 

Most  of  these  batdies  may  already  have 
been  sold.  No  one  yesterday  bad  rsll&ble  fig- 
ures on  this. 

No  ttua  on  the  FDA  Ujt  was  found  In  a 
random  check  of  chain  supermarkets  In 
Washington  and  suburban  Maryland  and 
Virginia  last  night.  Several  managers  said 
they  were  unaware  of  the  list. 

Murray  Socolof,  vice  president  of  Grand 
Union  Supermarkeu  In  the  Washington  area, 
said  Grand  Union  has  "lieen  pulling  It  (tlie 
listed  tuna)  off  the  shelves  for  a  week  now. 
Wiiatever  the  government  tells  us  to  do  we 
do." 

The  n3A  announced  last  Monday  tliat 
some  lou  of  Grand  Qnlon  tuna  contained  an 
unsafe  level  of  mercury. 

Several  supermarket  managers  said  tiiat 
although  they  were  unaware  of  the  tuna 
problem,  checks  of  which  they  were  unaware 
tnay  have  been  made  at  th«lr  companies 
ivarehouses. 

PDA  Commissioner  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards 
told  consumers  that  any  affected  tuna  they 
have  already  eaten,  or  may  yet  eat.  Is  "not  a 
health  hasard." 

Be  based  this  on  the  generally  low  levels 
of  U.S.  tuna  consumption  and  "relatively 
low  levels"  of  excess  mercury  found. 

Asked  whether  he  would  recommend  that 
housewives  Iteep  buying  tuna  and  feeding  It 
to  their  families,  he  replied,  "Absolutely." 

Just  the  same,  lie  and  other  FDA  olBatale 
made  It  plain  that  consuming  too  mueh 
mercury — Just  bow  much  no  ons  Is  sure — 
may  be  unsaXe.  They  said  the  government 
and  food  Industry  are  now  planning  more 
tests  not  only  of  tuna,  but  of  other,  yet 
unstudied,  deep-ooean  llsh. 

In  announcing  that  the  remains  of  nearly 
a  million  cans  of  tuna  have  already  been 
labeled  taboo,  they  took  the  most  drastic 
action  yet  since  mercury  first  came  Into  the 
picture  as  a  food  haaard. 

The  FDA  has  so  far  examined  only  some 
cans  from  1B9  tuna  lots,  less  than  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  30,000  lou  In  the  1970 
ttma  pack. 

But  "we  definitely  tliink  this  Is  a  resaon- 
ably  accurate  sampling,"  Edwards  said,  and 
the  director  of  FDA's  Bureau  of  Foods,  Dr. 
VlrgU  O,  Wodlcka.  caUed  It  "a  reasonable 
estimate  of  what  you'd  find  In  the  entire 
pack." 

Early  this  year  the  mercury  danger  seemed 
mainly  In  fresh  water  fish,  and  many  states 
stopped  or  restricted  much  commercial  and 
sport  fishing. 

Then  '  a  week  ago  Monday  Dr.  Bruce 
McOuiBe,  a  cliemlstry  professor  at  the  SUte 
UiUversity  of  Mew  York  In  Blnghamton,  said 
he  had  found  too  much  mercury  In  some 
canned  tuna. 

■"Too  much"  Is  anything  more  than  .5  parU 
per  mlUlon,  the  level  the  FDA  calls  accept- 
able. Only  mercury  In  far  higher  amounu 
has  caused  known  human  Ulneaa  or  death. 

But  doctors  fear  that  mercury  In  slmcst 
any  amount  may  kul  nerve  and  brain  ceUs, 
and — considering  that  some  natural  mercury 
is  found  in  almost  all  food— have  set  .S 
paru  as  a  reasonabls  level. 

The  FDA,  on  the  basis  of  hurrlsd  teeu 
In  the  psst  sight  days,  revealed  at  a  news 
conference: 

Mercury  up  to  l.l  part  per  million  hss  been 
found  In  33  samples  (more  than  9U  cans 
altogether)  from  1S9  lots  of  1070  tuna.  The 
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affected   samples  reprseent   33   per  cent  of 
aU  this  tuna 

Tuna  of  10  brands  (listed  below)  and  some 
still  unlabeled  warehouse  stocks  were 
affected,  but  only  In  certain  lot  numbers,  not 
the  entire  supply  of  these  brands. 

Included  is  tuna  from  all  major  fishing 

areas — the   North    and   South    Atlantic,   the 

Indian  Ocean  and  fishing  grounds  off  Japan, 

•  Southern    California,    the    Canary    Islands, 

west  Africa.  Hawaii,  Panama  and  Peru. 

Even  In  the  affected  fish,  the  amount  of 
mercury  Is  "not  considered  high  enough  to 
pose  an  immediate  health  problem."  And  If 
the  entire  tuna  supply  baa  no  more  excess 
mercury,  lu  average  would  not  exceed  the 
PDA  guideline. 

Now,  Edwards  said,  "Industry  tias  been 
asked  and  has  agreed  to  establish  and  main- 
tain" tighter  scrutiny  In  the  future. 

Other  ocean  fish  must  now  be  scrutinised, 
Wodlcka  said,  on  the  heels  of  a  new  hlgh- 
morcury  finding  by  McDuflle  In  some 
swordfish  steaks. 

Brand  names  and  code  numbers  (on  the 
caiu)  of  tuna  to  be  removed  from  sale  are: 

Bumble  Bee  brand,  0302  L2Z1. 

Chicken  of  the  Sea,  OH823/DCinp- 
OH003/SCIMB;  OH8EU/ON12E;  gHlZg/ 
SC14MP:  OH6Pn/CN12F:  OH013/8C1*L: 
OH8LU/CN22D 

Empress  solid  White,  (B|2SB3/821CL' 
H25B2  821CL;    H25B3/821CL;    H26B3/821CL, 

Empress  brand  Ha4B3/a21CL. 

Grand  Union  Light  Chunk.  OH88U/CN 
12J;  OB88D/CN12P. 

Grand  Union  brand,  OH723/SC47D-  OH 
88U/CN43G:    OH3XC/CNI2J;    OHSBS/BCIBM. 

Orchard  Park  Solid  White,  ACL/SC'0607 

StarKlst.  9121F1/PB733;  741P1 'GB7Z3. 

Van  Camp's  Ught  Chunk,  OHSXU'CN 
22F:  OH47U/CNiaj;  OHSlU/CNaaj. 

Van  Camp  brand.  OHSLU/CN12J. 

Unlabeled  warehouse  stocks,  OHDOS/ 
CCIOO;  L07B/711CI;  FOgAS/3UC;  ULC/ 
0-«9;  OZDin/CWI2D;  OZD3n.CWiaF. 

MxactniT  CsH  Baxsx  Up  CHXOMOsoMn, 
Damagx  Bbaxh  Aivs  DaroBic  ths  Unboim 

The  elusive  element  mercury,  deadly  toxic 
In  large  amounu.  can  damage  the  brain, 
break  chromosomes,  deform  the  unborn.  In 
Japan.  It  kiUed. 

Fish  and  siMlIflsh  hsavUy  contaminated 
with  methyl  mercury  near  Minamata,  Japan, 
are  reported  to  have  caused  ill  cases  of  msr- 
cury  poisoning  between  1963  and  1980.  Of 
the  ill.  43  persons  died.  These  leveU  of 
mercury  were  far  higher  than  any  ever  found 
In  tills  country. 

Also  among  the  111  were  10  babies  bom 
with  congeiutal  defeeU  to  mothsra  who  had 
eaten  the  fish  and  sheUfish.  The  mercury  was 
traced  to  waste  from  a  large  chemical  plant 
polluting  Minamata  Bay. 

In  1981,  a  second  episode  struck  Japan. 
Mercury  polluuon  of  fish  reportedly  poisoned 
30  persons  In  Nllgata.  Six  died. 

In  Sweden,  the  use  of  methyl  mercury 
In  a  seed  dressing  was  blamed  for  a  drastic 
decrease  In  wild  bird  populations.  The  use 
of  methyl  mercury  as  a  fungicide  was  banned 
In  Sweden  In  1986. 

ANCrXKT  POISON 

Mercury,  known  ss  quIolEailTer  through 
the  ages,  and  fascinating  to  toy  with  when 
the  thermometer  tireaks,  is  a  poison,  a  sub- 
stance that  by  lu  natural  chemical  sctlon 
damages  the  structure  of  the  body  or  dis- 
turbs lU   functions. 

Vbe  elemenu,  the  only  common  metal 
that  Is  liquid  st  ordinary  temperatures,  tands 
to  tiecome  associated  with  red  blood  cells  and 
nervous  tissue,  and  reaches  the  brain  and 
central  nervous  system.  It  easily  passes  the 
plscental  barrier  to  become  concentrated  In 
the  fetus. 

In  attaeltlng  the  brain,  mercury  can  cause 
neurological    dlsoiders   such    as    blindness. 
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paralfslB  and  eren  insanity.  It  aleo  attacks 
vital  Internal  organs  such  u  the  liver. 

In  August.  Bclentlsu  from  Stockholm  re- 
ported In  the  Archives  ol  Environmental 
Health  that  they  hmd  found  chromoaome 
breakage  In  humans  who  were  exposed  to 
high  levels  of  methyl  mercury  in  the  fish 
they  ate. 

UIMT  AT  OEMETIC  DAMAOS 

Chromoeomee  carry  the  genes,  man's 
heredity.  The  Swedish  adentlstA  Bald  their 
findings  suggest  that  mercnry  poisoning 
could  lead  to  genetic  damage  to  offspring,  but 
added  that  this  was  not  proven. 

The  concentrations  of  mercury  In  the  flsh 
m  Nllgata  suggested  that  regular,  dally  con- 
sumption of  Qah  containing  6  to  6  parts  per 
mlllloD  of  mercury  would  be  dangerous. 

Tbls  figure  Is  t&t  above  the  levels  that  have 
been  found  in  fish  in  the  Qrtat  Lakes,  for 
example.  Also,  fish  are  a  less  important  part 
of  the  diet  In  this  country. 

A  part  per  million  has  been  compared  to 
one  ounce  ol  vermoath  tn  7^30  gallons  of 
gin. 

Mercury  gete  to  the  fish  from  Industrial 
prooessee,  although  there  Is  a  small  natural 
levtf  of  mercury  in  the  environment.  Oertaln 
Industrial  processes  use  large  amounts  of 
phenyl,  methoxyethyl  and  Inorganic  mercury 
which,  via  Industrial  waste,  reach  the  bottom 
of  lakes  and  rivers. 

There,  these  forms  of  mercury,  which  are 
considered  less  toxic,  are  metibollied  Into 
methyl  mercury,  the  highly  toxic  form,  by 
microorganisms  In  bottom  sediments. 

The  beet  known  source  of  mercury  con- 
tamination occurs  when  lye.  or  caustic  soda, 
is  made,  according  to  Dr.  Prank  M.  Dltrl  of 
the  Michigan  State  0nlvereity  Institute  of 
Water  Research.  Caustic  soda  Is  a  basic 
building  block  for  other  substances  In  the 
chemical  Industry. 

Mercury  is  used  as  a  catalyst,  to  speed  a 
chemical  process,  in  the  manufacture  of 
■uch  plastics  SB  urethane  and  vinyl  chloride, 
and  of  the  chemical  acetaldehyde.  Mercury  Is 
used  In  the  electrical  Industry.  Dr.  D'ltrl  has 
said,  where  each  year  a  million  pounds  of 
mercury  Is  put  Into  long-life  batteries— "bat- 
teries which  are  eventually  thrown  out." 

Many  seed  dressings,  fungicides  and  sprays 
used  In  agriculture  contain  merctiry. 

Tphs  Mat  Be  Orkckkd  Acaoes  Vkttwd 
STAm  BT  FDA  rot  MZKCUaT  Lkvels 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  offi- 
cials expect  to  learn,  poeslbly  later  today, 
whether  they'll  have  to  launch  a  nationwide 
check  of  canned  tuna  fish  for  exoeas  levels 
of  mercury. 

The  officials  in  Wuhlngton  are  awalUng 
results  of  testa  over  the  weekend  of  several 
brands  of  canned  tuna  taken  from  grocery 
store  shelves  in  upstate  New  York.  The  tesU 
were  undertaken  after  a  chemistry  professor 
In  Blnghamton,  N.T.,  said  he  tested  four 
cans  of  tuna  and  found  one  of  the  cans  to 
contain  mwtiry  In  excess  of  what  the  FDA 
constdara  aooeptable. 

The  profeseor's  findings  immediately  rmlaed 
the  question  of  whether  only  a  single  can  or 
a  single  tot  of  tuna  contained  exoess  amounts 
of  mercury  or  whether  potentially  hasardous 
amounts  of  t^e  metal  have  seeped  Into  the 
deep  wa  food  chain  on  which  tuna  feed. 

If  a  significant  number  of  cans  of  tuna 
are  found  contaminated  state  and  Federal 
authortttee  presumably  would  have  to  selxe 
the  tots  ftom  which  the  cans  came. 

OflBctals  at  PDA  regional  offices  on  the 
West  Coast,  where  most  of  the  nation's  tuna 
catch  Is  packed,  said  they  badnt  beard  yet 
about  the  upstate  New  York  findings.  How- 
ever, the  director  of  the  PDA  office  in  Seattle 
said  Inspectors  there  collected  more  than  100 
samples  of  tuna  from  packers  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and   found  only   trace  amounts 
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ot  meiciiry  In  tha  floh,  ail  below  Oia  aooept- 
ftble  i«*«i. 

The  FDA  conaldcra  a  concentration  of 
mettcury  of  0.6  paru  pw  mUUon  ot  higher 
to  be  nztsoceptable  and  grounds  for  seizins 
food. 

The  ohemlstry  profaeeor.  Brace  McDuffle 
of  the  aute  University  of  New  Tork  at  Blng- 
hamion,  aald  he  tested  two  cazie  of  Orand 
Union  brand  white  chunk  tuna,  one  can  of 
Sur  Slet  brand,  and  one  can  of  Bmprees 
brand  tuna.  Teets  on  three  of  the  cans  in- 
dicated mercury  levels  of  0.3  parts  per  mil- 
lion or  lower.  However,  two  tests  of  a  can  of 
Orand  Union  brand  tuna  Indlcatad  a  mer- 
cury level  of  0.78  parts  per  million. 

As  a  result,  both  the  PDA  office  In  Buffalo 
and  the  New  York  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Markets  in  Albany  began  efforts 
seeking  other  samples  of  the  same  Orand 
Union  brand  lot  that  Prof.  MoDuffla  teeted. 
The  state  officials  began  testing  a  variety  of 
branda  of  canned  tuna. 

The  offlolali  In  New  York  aald  that  If  only 
a  single  can  of  tuna  were  found  to  contain 
excess  mercury  It  would  be  hardly  a  aertoua 
situation. 

An  PDA  apokesman  in  Washington  aald 
the  agency  Is  awaiting  the  resulta  of  the 
testa  m  Buffalo  and  Albany  before  deciding 
what  action,  if  any.  to  take. 

He  said  the  agency  expects  to  have  the 
teat  reaulta  later  today. 
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I».  Kdwarda  noted  that  there  had  been  but 
two  r^Kirted  incidents  In  which  mercury- 
oontamlnated  fish  had  caused  harm  to  hu- 
mans. In  these  casea.  both  In  J^an,  "the 
flah  eaten  contained  from  10  to  BO  times  the 
.S  part  per  million  level,'  he  aald.  He  added 
that  Japanese  ate  much  mora  Oah  than 
Americana. 

The  highest  level  of  mercury  found  in  the 
138  sample  tested  so  far.  be  said,  was  1.13 
parts  a  mUUon.  The  average  of  all  samples 
was  .37. 

As  with  the  seal  blubber  that  was  found  In 
October  to  be  contaminated  with  mercury. 
Che  mystery  remains  as  to  bow  the  metal 
tainted  the  flesh  of  the  flah. 

Dr.  Virgil  O.  Wodlcka.  director  of  the 
P.D.A.s  Bureau  of  Poods,  said.  "In  terms  of 
hard  facts,  we  don't  have  any." 

Dr  Wodlcka  pointed  out  that  It  was  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  the  mercury  came  from 
a  single  source  since  many  brands  of  canned 
tuna,  several  species  of  the  Ush,  and  speci- 
mens taken  over  a  wide  geographical  area  of 
the  globe  had  been  fo\md  to  be  contami- 
nated. Tuna  Is  a  deep-water  flah  that  Is 
foxmd  In  vast  areas  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans. 

"The  best  guess  is  that  the  mercury  some- 
how got  into  the  food  chain  (the  cycle  In 
which  larger  species  eat  smaUerl.  although 
we're  not  even  sure  of  tliat,"  the  director 


MEsctiBT  IN  Tun*  Bxincs  a  Rbcall 
(By  Richard  D.  Lyon?) 
Wasbincton,  December  Ifi.— The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  announoed  today  that, 
as  a  precautionary  measure,  a  minimum  of 
almost  one  million  cans  of  tuna  flah  con- 
taminated by  mercury  were  being  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  The  sgency  Insisted,  how- 
ever, that  the  product  was  still  safe  to  eat 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards  Jr..  Commissioner 
of  Pood  and  Drugs,  estimated  that,  on  the 
basis  of  sampling.  23  per  cent  of  the  BOO 
million  cans  of  tuna  flsh  packed  In  the 
United  States  this  year  contained  amounts  of 
mercury  that  the  Federal  agency  considered 
excessive. 

Even  the  approximate  amount  of  contami- 
nated tuna  that  is  atUl  available  for  sale  is 
not  known,  since  agency  and  Industrv  offi- 
cials said  It  was  almost  Impoaelbie  to  det«r- 
mlne  the  number  of  cans  that  had  already 
been  sold  and  consumed.  What  is  still  on  gro- 
cera-  shelves  Is  being  ordered  off.  In  addition, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Agency  Is  not  advising 
consumers  to  return  cans  that  they  have 
purchased. 

Following   Is    a    list   of    brand    names   of 
canned  tuna  flrtj  that  have  been  found  to 
contain  more  mercury  than  speclfled  by  the 
PJ>^.  guidelines.   The   numbera   after  each 
brand   are  code   numbers  for   the  contami- 
nated lots,  which  appear  on  the  top  of  the 
affected  cans: 
Bumble  Bee  (0303/LaZJ). 
Chicken  of  the  Sea  (OH8Z3/r)CIUP;  OH6RU 
CN12E;      OH8PU/CNI2P^      OH0C3/SC1MD 
BH1Z3/SCI4MF:      OH013/3C14L;      OH8LU/ 
CN-2aD). 
Empress      (H34B3/8aiOL) ;       <B3SB8/831CI>- 
Hassa  e2icL).  /"**'-x>, 

Orand    Union     (OH7a8/8C47I>:     OBSCU/CN 

430;         OH3XU/CNiaj.         OBWC/CNiaJ- 

OHBdU/CNllP:  9H5e3/SClBM) 
Orchard  Park  (ACL/SC/0607) 
Star  Klst   (9iaPl/PB733;   741PI/OB7Z3) 
Van  Camp    (Oa3LU/CN13J;    OH3XU/CN2ap- 

OH47U/CNiaj;  OH51U/CNaaJ) . 

"It  Is  contaminated  but  not  a  health 
hazard.-  Dr.  Edwards  told  a  news  eonference. 

Ha  explained  that  the  eontamlnatlon  level 
set  by  the  agency— one- half  part  of  merciiry 
to  one  million  parts  of  food— was  a  purely 
artificial  number  to  be  used  as  a  "guideline'- 
that  offers  a  subatantud  margin  for  aa/ety" 
snd  should  not  be  considered  an  absolute 
tolerance  level. 


rSOM   81CAU.   TO   LAMOM 

Biologists  believe  that  metallic  merciiry 
stemming  from  mining  and  Industrial  wastes 
13  carried  by  rivers  Into  the  seas.  Bacteria 
transform  the  metal  Into  on  organic  salt, 
methyl  mercury,  that  enters  the  bodies  of 
small  marine  animals  such  as  plankton.  The 
mercury  la  then  concentrated  as  the  plank- 
ton Is  eaten  by  small  flsh  that  are  then  eaten 
by  larger  species. 

Research  programs  are  imder  way  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Agency  end 
the  tuna  canning  Industry  to  determine  if 
there  is  a  pattern  of  contamination,  and  if 
excessive  amoimts  of  mercury  existed  In  tuns 
packed  in  previous  years. 

The  investigation  la  also  seeking  to  deter- 
mine If  other  types  of  sea  food  are  contami- 
nated by  mercury.  A  cursory  examination  of 
fihrlmp  and  salmon  samples  by  the  Federal 
agency  has  not  found  high  levels  of  mercury. 
But  some  samples  of  froaen  swordflsh  Im- 
ported from  Japan  were  found  last  week  to 
be  contaminated. 

Dr.  Bruce  McDuffle.  a  chemistry  professor 
at  the  State  University  of  New  Tork  campus 
at  Bmgbamton.  spurred  the  Investigation  of 
mercury  in  tuna  i\sh  by  reporting  on  Dec  8 
the  finding  of  a  can  of  tainted  flsh. 
nasr  xiaa  roa  ockak  rsaa 
The  finding  u  beUeved  to  be  the  first  time 
that  high  levels  of  mercury  have  been  found 
m  ocean  fish,  although  many  species  of 
fresh-water  flsh  In  United  Sutes  and  Cana- 
dian waters  have  been  found  this  year  to 
contain  exceaslve  amounts  of  mercury. 

Charles  Carry  of  the  Tuna  Researah  Foun- 
dation at  Terminal  Island.  Calif,  said  It 
would  probably  be  a  month  before  the  im- 
pact of  the  withdrawals  on  the  canning 
Industry  could  be  assessed. 

"At  this  point  we  simply  dont  know  how 
many  cans  of  fish  we  are  talking  about  •*  he 
said. 

One  PJJ.A.  official  estimated  the  loes  to 
the  canning  Industry  at  •84-mnUon.  but  Mr. 
Carry  said  he  considered  that  figure  "exoes- 
alTely  high."  He  estimated  that  the  value  of 
canned  tuna  packed  this  year  was  1300- 
mlUIon  "at  the  cannery" — tljat  Is.  before 
wholesale  and  retail  costs  were  applied. 

Dr.  Edwards  said  his  agency  was  talcing 
the  extra  precaution  of  testing  new  catches 
of  tuna  and  sampling  sii  Imported  tuna,  in 
•dditton  to   banning   those  tots  that  have 
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been  found  to  contain  esceaslve  amounts  of 
mercury. 

"I  want  to  reemphaslse  the  point,"  he 
added,  "that  given  present  levels  of  tuna 
consimiptlon  In  this  country,  the  relatively 
low  levels  of  excess  mercury  content  found 
to  date  and  the  fact  that  even  this  excess 
Is  being  removed,  we  are  confident  that  the 
American  consumer  Is  now  and  will  remain 
safe  from  risks  of  mercury  poisoning." 

PDA   RacsLU   MBtCtTXT   OONTABIIMSTSD   UVXt 

Pnia 
Washikoton.— The  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration today  annoimoed  the  first  recall  of 
a  product  contaminated  with  poisonous 
mercury— 35.000  liver  puis  made  from  seals. 
The  PDA  requested  the  recall  In  nine  states 
alter  Inspectors  found  mercury  levels  In  the 
pills  60  times  the  safe  level  establlahed  for 
food:  0.5  parts  per  million.  A  half -part  per 
million  la  oomparable  proportionally  to  a 
Jigger  of  vermouth  and  a  tankcar  of  gin. 

The  aeal-liver  puis  were  manufactured  by 
Randal  Nutritional  Products.  Santa  Rosa, 
Calif.,  and  are  sold  In  health  food  stores  as  a 
blood  builder  and  mild  laxative. 

The  recall  affects  outlets  in  California. 
Washington.  Oregon,  Florida.  lUInols.  Okla- 
homa, Colorado.  Michigan  and  New  York. 

An  PDA  scientist  described  the  con- 
taminated puis  as  a  "poesible,  moderate 
health  hazard." 

The  puis  were  faahloned  from  the  Uvers  of 
seala  kUIed  on  the  PrlbUof  lalanda  aoutheast 
of  Alasks  In  1964. 

Randal  freeze-drled  the  Uvers  for  storage 
and  used  them  over  the  past  six  years  to 
make  1.050.000  pUla,  the  FDA  said. 

"Seal  Uver  attracted  my  attention  because 
It  came  from  an  animal  moat  free  of  con- 
taminants." aald  Downing  B.  Randal,  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  "You  can  Just  figure 
from  this  that  there  Isn't  any  place  in  the 
whole  earth  that  lant  contaminated." 

Dp.  George  T.  Harry,  director  of  the  gov- 
omment'a  marine  mammal  biology  laboratory 
in  Seattle,  said  It  Is  etlll  not  known  how  the 
seals  became  contaminated. 

The  seals,  he  said,  migrate  up  and  down  the 
Pacific  eoast  and  possibly  could  have  picked 
up  mercury  from  Industrial  discbarges. 

The  seal  contamination  was  the  first  find- 
ing of  Blgnlflcant  quantltlea  of  mercury  in 
ocean  flah  and  mammals,  said  Harry  "and  It 
was  startling." 

Abnormal  amounu  of  mercury  have  been 
found  In  water,  fish  and  game  birds  in  st 
least  33  states.  Commercial  fishing  has  been 
curtailed  In  some  states  because  of  mercury 
pollution. 

Harry  aald  the  government  la  checking 
other  ooaan  flsh  and  mammalw  following  the 
seal  finding. 

Htob  Mzactnr  Lrvxi^  Potnm  n»  CAPmxD 

TWNA  SFtm  SciKWTxnc  OruoT 

(By  Jerry  E.  Blahop) 

Staff  Reporter  of  The  WaU  Street  Journal 

Those  mundane  cans  of  tuna  fish  on  your 

grocer's  shelves  are  shaping  up  aa  the  source 

of  a  major  ecological  mystery. 

The  reason :  Some  of  those  cans  taken  tram 
food  stores  and  warehouses  contain  unex- 
pectedly high  amounts  of  mercury.  That  dis- 
covery, for  practical  purposes,  la  the  first 
time  that  undue  quantities  of  the  poisonous 
metal  hsve  been  foimd  In  deep-sea  animals. 

Normally,  tuna  feed  on  the  high  aeas  far 
from  shore  and  far  from  human  aources  of 
mercury  pollution.  Then  how  could  any  of 
the  big  fish  have  accumulated  In  their  bodies 
the  amount  of  mercury  found  in  the  canned 
tuna?  That's  the  problem  that  la  being 
studied  by  puzzled  oceanographers.  chemists 
icthyologlsts  and  food-safety  regulators. 
EXFxars  Axz  "smunuBKn" 
"It's  certainly  imexpected,"  says  oceanog- 
raplier  John  Ryther  of  Woods  Hole  Ooeano- 
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graphic  Instltuuon  in  Maaaachusetts.  'Tm 
surprised."  adds  Robert  C.  Harris,  associate 
professor  of  oceanography  at  Florida  State 
University  In  TaUahassee. 

The  mystery  deepened  over  the  weekend 
when  high  amounts  of  mercury  were  also 
found  In  froeeo  swordfish. 

So  far.  authorities  haven't  had  enough  time 
or  evidence  even  to  speculate  much.  But  sonu 
beUeve — or  at  least  hope — that  aclentlsts 
have  merely  uncovered  a  natural  phenome- 
non that's  been  going  on  for  mllUona  of 
years.  At  the  other  end  of  the  speculative 
spectrum,  some  authorities  fear  the  mercury 
that  man  has  been  dumping  Into  the  environ- 
ment for  a  century  has  finally  seeped  into  the 
ocean  food  supply  In  some  areas.  Just  how 
widespread  such  contamination  might  be 
Isn't  known — nor  what  other  q>eclal  might 
be  Involved. 

NO  razaxo  tit 

No  health  haeard  apparently  exists  yet. 
Federal  food-aafety  officials  emphasize  that 
ihe  amoimt  of  tuns  being  found  with  undue 
quantities  of  mercury  Isnt  large  enough  to 
constitute  such  a  threat.  State  and  Federal 
laboratories  have  checked  samples  from 
f^ores  of  lota  of  canned  tuna  since  Dec,  4. 
That  was  the  date  that  analytical  chemln 
Bruce  McDuffle  reported  he  found  relatively 
high  amounts  of  the  metal  In  Orand  Union 
brand  tima.  Mr.  McDuffle  Is  with  the  State 
University  of  New  York  In  Blnghamton. 

U.8.  Food  and  Drug  Administration  officials 
said  over  the  weekend  that  of  all  the  lots  sam- 
pled, only  five  were  found  to  have  mercury  in 
excess  of  what  the  agency  calls  an  "action 
level."  That's  the  level  at  which  the  FDA 
believes  the  flsh  should  be  removed  from  the 
market. 

These  lots  Include  the  original  two  lots  of 
Grand  Union  brand  tuna  and  one  lot  of  Van 
Camp  brand,  packed  by  Ralston-Purlna  Co. 
and  discovered  by  New  York  State  authorities 
last  Friday  to  contain  excess  mercury.  The 
brand  names  of  the  other  two  lots  weren't 
disclosed.  But  In  all  these  Instances,  the  food 
companies  themselves  have  been  voluntarily 
removing  the  suspect  tuns  from  the  market. 

Mr.  McDuffle  threw  a  new  element  into  the 
mystery  by  reporting  he  had  found  mercury 
levels  In  a  frozen  swordflsh  steak  to  be  even 
higher  than  those  he  found  originally  In 
canned  tuna.  Swordflsh.  of  course,  la  another 
high-seas  creature.  The  fish  was  Imported 
from  Japan  and  was  destined  for  restaurants. 

AMOTRra   "CftABrHKBaT   CBISU"   rxAaxD 

The  FDA  officials  are  clearly  worried  that 
the  public  will  mlBunderstand  the  removal  of 
the  canned  flsh  and  unnecessarily  turn  the 
tuna  troubles  Into  another  "cranberry  crisis," 
lla  1969  the  crsnberry  Industry  was  almost 
destroyed  when  some  lots  were  found  tainted 
with  minute  amounts  of  a  pesticide.) 

The  Federal  auth<Hlttes  hasten  to  explain 
that  the  mercury  action  level  for  removing 
flsh  from  the  market  exists  largely  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  It  lent  based  directly 
on  any  knowledge  that  tuna  with  merciiry 
concentrations  above  the  level  is  unhealthful 
the  authorities  say. 

Federal  laws  require  that  food  be  free  of 
iiny  known  polsonotis  adultersmt  and  aay 
that  If  a  poison  occura  nattirally,  then  It 
must  be  kept  at  levels  known  to  be  harm- 
leas.  Mercury,  of  course,  is  a  known  poison. 
In  large  axnounta.  it  can  damage  the  brain 
and  nervous  system,  and  possibly  cause  death. 
SSTTINa   TH«   i-iMrrs 

But  like  many  other  elements,  presumably 
mercury  occurs  naturally  In  trace  amounts 
In  all  foods.  Recognizing  this  fact,  the  World 
Health  Organization  hw  said  unofficially  that 
a  person's  overall  diet  could  safely  contain 
mercury  In  concentrations  of  up  to  0.05  part 
per  million. 

More'than  a  year  ago  fresh-water  fish  In 
the  Oreat  Lakes  and  several  rivers  were  found 
contaminated  by  mercury  from  chemical 
pUnts.  This  finding  forced  Federal  officials  to 
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settle  on  aome  point  at  which  fish  wouldn't 
be  aUowed  on  the  market.  PUb  isn't  eaten 
everyday  or  perhaps  several  times  a  day.  as 
are  such  foods  as  milk,  sugar,  fiour,  beef, 
pork  and  poultry.  So.  it  was  decided  that 
flsh  could  contain  as  much  as  O.S  part  per 
mnilon  of  mercury.  The  total  diet  of  even  the 
heaviest  fish  ester,  it  was  calculated,  would 
still  be  well  below  the  unofficial  WHO  gulde- 
'  line. 

Only  cans  of  tuna  containing  at  least  that 
amount  of  mercury  are  being  removed  ftom 
the  market.  And  authorities  believe  this  Is  a 
super-precautionary  move.  They  term  It  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  anyone  could  find  and 
eat  enough  of  such  tuna  to  push  his  overall 
consumption  of  mercury  even  cloae  to  the 
guidelines. 

What  mystifies  scientists  Is  that  tuna  are 
the  mercury  carriers.  That  fact  Is  triggering 
the  FDA  Into  what  could  become  a  world- 
wide check  of  aeafood.  Until  a  few  days  ago. 
an  FDA  official  ssya,  "we  felt  mercury  would 
be  a  fresh-water  flah  problem" — and.  except 
for  the  Great  Lakes,  primarily  a  sporta-flsh 
problem.  This  was  because  industrial  dis- 
charges of  mercury  have  been  Into  lakes  and 
streams. 

Only  once  before,  earlier  this  fall,  had  there 
been  even  a  hint  that  ocean  life  might  be 
picking  up  unusual  amounts  of  mercury. 
That  instance  came  when  a  smaU  CaUfomla 
producer  of  health  foods  withdrew  from  the 
market  10.000  tablets  containing  desiccated 
seals'  Uver. 

The  tablets  contained  60  parts  per  million 
of  mercury.  The  seals'  livers  had  oome  from 
buU  seals  killed  for  fur  on  the  Prlbllof  Islands 
southwest  of  Alaska.  The  seals  had  been 
killed  In  1964  and  Uvers  stored. 

Seala  live  off  much  the  aame  diet  of  smaU 
flsh  and  crttstaoeans  that  tuna  do.  How  the 
anlmala  or  their  food  picked  up  the  mercury 
isn't  yet  known  But  one  Investigator  says 
there  Is  a  deposit  of  mercury  ore  not  to  far 
away,  raising  the  possiblUty  that  mercury  Is 
seeping  Into  the  ocean. 

At  the  moment,  most  investigatOTB  and  sci- 
entists are  assuming  that  the  tuna  picked  up 
the  mercury  In  their  food.  Tuna  feed  at  close 
to  the  top  of  what  Is  called  the  "ocean  food 
chain."  'nils  chain  starts  with  the  micro- 
scopic algae  and  plankton  that  are  fed  by 
nutrients  weUlr^  up  from  the  ocean  bottom. 
The  tiny  plankton,  in  turn,  become  food  for 
the  larger  plankton,  auch  as  shrimp  and  other 
crustaceans.  The  next  level  is  smaU  fish  or 
'top  minnows."  such  as  the  anchovies.  The 
fourth  stage  consist  of  the  ocean  carnivores, 
such  as  tuna,  but  also  Includes  ocean-feeding 
birds. 

A  P086IBXJC  ANALOOT  WrTB  DOT 

Normally,  tuna  feed  on  creatures  inhabit- 
ing the  top  100  fathons  of  the  ocean.  How- 
ever, says  Mr.  Ryther,  the  Massachusetts 
ocean ographer.  this  doesn't  mean  the  big  fish 
haven't,  at  some  tlm^  In  their  Uves.  ventured 
In  close  to  shore.  "We  catch  tuna  here  fairly 
regularly  close  to  shore."  he  says.  Thus,  the 
scientists  aren't  ruUng  out  the  posslbUlty 
that  some  of  the  tuna  wUI  sometimes  feed 
on  squid,  crustaceans  and  other  flah  that 
have  been  Uvlng  near  an  eetuary  of  a  river 
contaminated  by  Industrial  mercury  dis- 
charges. 

At  the  same  time,  scientists  don't  dismiss 
the  poaalbUity  thaA.  as  Florida  State's  Prof. 
Hairlaa  puts  it,  "we  may  be  seeing  a  case 
analogous  to  DDT."  The  pesticide  doesn't 
break  down  in  the  environment  and,  after 
years  of  use,  It  has  gouen  Into  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  food  chain.  As  a  result,  DDT 
residues  are  being  found  In  creatures  over 
the  world.  Including  birds  that  never  oome 
near  land  and  animals  living  In  the  Anartlc. 
far  from  where  DDT  has  been  used. 

Once  a  suhetance  gets  Into  the  tiny  plank- 
ton at  the  beginning  of  the  food  chain,  a 
natural  phenomenon  takes  place.  The  rab- 
stance  becomes  more  and  more  coQoentratad 
aa  It  moves  up  the  chain. 
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A  major  problem  facing  aclentista  trying 
to  solve  the  ivma  mystery  is  that  UtUe  is 
known  about  how  much  mercury  gets  in  the 
chain  through  natural  processes.  A  tentative 
estimate  of  how  much  occurs  naturally  in 
seawater  has  been  made  by  chemist  David 
Robertson  of  BatteUe  Northwest  Laboratory 
in  Richland.  Wash.  He  calciilatea  the  o-^eana 
contain  O.l  part  of  mercury  for  every  bJUon 
parts  of  water. 

This  naturally  occurring  mercury,  of 
course.  wotUd  be  concentrated  as  It  moved 
up  the  food  chain,  although  whether  It 
would  reach  the  levels  aeen  in  the  tuna  la 
unknown.  However.  Prof,  Robert  E.  Jervls 
at  the  Unlveralty  of  Toronto  aayi  his  labora- 
tory In  the  last  three  years  has  tested  over 
600  different  fooda  for  mercury  level.  These 
included  aeveral  aeafoods  but  not  tuna. 
an^nvxt-T  low  levels  rotnm 
All  the  foods  showed  relatively  low  levels 
of  mercury,  as  measured  In  part  per  billion. 
Prof.  Jervls  says.  The  only  Item  that  came 
cloee  to  the  levels  found  in  tuna  was  a  sample 
of  haUbut  that  measured  0.3  part  per  T"H»"n 
— still  below  the  action  level.  "ThereTa  not 
much  Indication  thai  these  concentrstioDs 
are  much  more  than  natural  backgrotmd 
levels."  he  saya. 

It's  possible,  as  one  Investlgstor  notes,  that 
some  tuna  might  have  fed  In  an  area  that  Is 
naturally  a  mercury  "hot  spot."  One  scientist 
who  speculates  otherwise,  though,  is  Frank 
M.  Dlirl.  profeaaor  of  water  chemistry  at 
Michigan  State  University  In  Lansing,  who 
has  begun  to  delve  into  the  mercury- 
contamination  problem. 

"I  don't  know  how  It  got  Into  the  flsh,  but 
I  think  I  know  where  It  came  from."  says 
Mr.  D'ltrl.  He  notes  that  man  has  been 
dumping  mercury  Into  the  environment,  wit- 
tingly and  unwittingly,  ever  since  the  Indus- 
trial revolution.  The  obvious  discharges  have 
oome  from  Industrtal  plants,  such  as 
chlorine-caustic  soda  plants  and  plastic 
plants  that  use  mercury  In  the  manufactur- 
ing processes. 

But.  he  explains,  the  produeta  that  contain 
mercury  range  from  electrical  components 
and  lawn  chemicals  to  paints  snd  paper. 
"What  do  you  do  with  your  old  oar  battery? 
You  throw  It  away  and  eventually  It's  burned 
in  an  incinerator."  he  ssys.  As  a  result,  un- 
known but  presumably  large  amounts  of 
mercury  have  gone  up  smoke  stacks  and 
down  sewage  systems  in  the  post  100  years. 
In  addition.  th««'s  the  problem  of  coal. 
The  fuel  naturaUy  contains  some  mercury; 
this  is  freed  in  the  atmosphere  when  the  coal 
Is  btimed.  And  blUions  of  tons  have  been 
bnmed  in  the  past  century. 
'  One  estimate  is  that  man  Is  currently  re- 
leasing 4.000  to  6.000  tons  of  meretuy  into 
tbe  environment  each  year.  That  about 
equals  what  is  running  off  the  continents 
and  Into  the  oceans  by  natural  processes. 

At  the  PDA,  meanwhile,  officials  are 
launching  s  major  effort  to  try  to  trace  the 
source  of  the  tuna  that  contained  the  high 
levels  of  mercury.  The  task  could  be  mooti- 
mental. 

Tbe  first  suspect  lota  have  been  traced  to 
a  packer  in  Puerto  Rico.  But  the  packer  Is 
reported  to  use  about  80%  Pacific  tuna  and 
20%  African  tuna — and  it  isnt  clear  whether 
the  source  of  the  mspect  flsh  can  ever  be 
found. 

Scientists  also  note  that  nothing  is  known 
about  how  long  tuna  retain  ingested  mer- 
cury !n  their  body.  Man,  for  Instance,  ex- 
cretes about  half  the  mercury  he  eats  in 
apprtjxlmately  70  days.  But  In  other  q>ec1ee. 
saya  one  scientist,  this  "biological  half-tLfe" 
of  mercury  may  be  1,000  days. 

So.  the  mercury  currently  being  found  in 
tuna  may  actually  have  been  ingested  a  year 
or  more  earlier  And  because  tuna  roam  hun- 
dreds of  mUes  over  the  ocean,  the  flsh  may 
have  been  eaught  a  great  distance  from  where 
they  picked  up  the  poisonous  tnetaL. 
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PDA  BroBT  1M  Ca^:  aoMB  CAtma  Towa  Tto 

Be   WlTHDSAWn    Dm   TO   ElCn8lTB    MkB- 

oimT  CX>imcm 

WASmncTon  — TSe  Food  and  Drug  Admtn- 
Utratlon  said  33%  of  canned  tuna  sampled 
from  aU  flahlng  grounds  of  the  world  was 
found  to  coutaui  lerels  of  mercury  m  excess 
of  acceptable  amounts. 

Tbe  PDA  saJd  food  companies  bad  agreed 
to  withdraw  from  the  market  aU  Iota  of  can- 
ned tuna  fotmd  to  be  at  or  above  tbe  guide- 
line of  0.B  parts  per  million. 

"Tills  action  by  Industry  wlU  continue 
until  all  tuna  on  the  market  is  checked  and 
every  lot  over  the  guideline  Is  remored  from 
store  abel-rea."  Dr.  Charles  C.  Edwards,  PDA 
commissioner,  said. 

The  PDA  mrvey,  conducted  after  exceas 
levels  of  mercury  were  found  by  a  State 
University  of  New  York  profeasor  In  three 
tuna  lots,  covered  138  lota  of  the  current 
year's  tuna  pack.  The  mdustry  estimate*  a 
total  of  30,000  Iota  have  been  packed,  each 
oontaming  800  cases.  All  major  Bahlng  areas 
of  the  world  were  covered. 

A  total  of  33  Iota  were  found  to  contain 
cans  with  mercury  at  or  above  the  03  guide- 
line; the  concentrations  ranged  up  to  1 12 
parts  per  million. 

The  PDA  considers  that  any  fish  with  a£ 
or  more  parts  per  million  of  mercury  mu« 
be  removed  from  the  market. 

aiercury  Is  a  highly  toilc  substance  that.  If 
Ingested  In  large  enough  quantities  over  a 
long  enough  time,  can  came  a  variety  of  ad- 
verse health  effects.  Including  mental  i»tar- 
datlon,  kidney  and  liver  damage. 

But  Federal  oOlclals  insisted  that  there 
wasn't  any  danger  posed  by  the  levels  of 
tuna  contamination  detected. 

"The  highest  samples  found  to  date  poae  no 
rtak  of  scute  toxicity  and  removal  of  lots 
with  more  than  OB  parts  per  million  mer- 
cury wlU  eliminate  any  danger  from  high 
rataa  of  consumption  over  long  penoda  of 
time,"  Dr.  Idwards  said. 

aXArm  hamxs  ustsd 
Lots  with  the  following  brand  names  ware 
found  to  the  PDA  lunrey  to  contain  cans 
having  oontents  that  were  at  or  above  the 
OB  mercury  guideline;  Bumble  Bee,  one  lot- 
Chicken  of  the  Sea,  seven  lots;  Bmpreaa  Salad 
White,  four  lots:  Bmpress,  one  lot;  Grand 
Union  Light  Ohunck,  two  lots;  Grand  Union 
four  lota:  Orchard  Park  Salad  White,  one  lot' 
Starklst,  two  lots;  Van  Camp's  Ught  Chunk 
three  lots:  Van  Camp,  one  lot  In  addition' 
six  lota  of  unlabeled  warehouse  stock  war^ 
found  to  have  contents  at  or  above  the 
guidelines. 

Immediately  Involvad  In  withdrawal  from 
the  market,  aa  a  result  of  the  PDA  aurTsv  Is 
an  estimated  one  mUllon  cans 

PDA  oBclals  said  they  believe  the  aurvey, 
although  smau  m  slae  represents  the  extent 
of  overau  mercury  contamination  of  tuna 
The  study  Included  four  of  th«  Ave  oommonly 
packed  speolea  of  tuna  and  Included  tuna 
packed  m  standard  ou.  olive  ou  and  water 
pack.  "We  think  It  deflnltely  la  a  reaaonablv 
accurate  sample,"  Dr.  Bdwards  said. 
..•^.?.°"°"'  ''*'•  f^*<^  '"th  the  PDA  to 
Identify,  aa  rapidly  as  poaslhla,  all  other  lots 
on  the  market  that  failed  to  mest  the  0  6 
parts  per  mlUlon  guideline  and  to  withdraw 
them  quickly.  -We  estimate  that  tiOs  pro- 
rram  will  be  completed  m  30  days"  Dr 
Eawardssald.  ' 

The  National  Cannata  AasociaUon  lald  u 
was  impossible  at  thla  point  to  eatlmate  tMnr 
much  of  the  30.000  lou  In  thla  year's  tuna 
pack  remained  on  the  market,  or  how  much 
of  previous  years'  packs  remained  to  be  sold. 
Federal  erperta  said  there  wasn't  any  raa- 
son  to  believe  the  mercury  contamination 
detacted  in  tuna  was  peculiar  to  thla  year's 
pack  The  reaaona  for  th*  contamlnaUon  of 
the  deep  sea  Hah  aiant  known  and  are 
puxxllng  to  scientists.  Mercury  contamona- 
tion  of  lake  aah  baa  been  detected,  but  this 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

baa  been   attributed   to   nearby   dlaohargea 
of  the  matal  from  Industrial  planta. 

noSXN  BWOKDVISH  CtTVD 

Dr.  Albert  Eolybe  Jr..  deputy  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Poods,  said  It  appeared  that 
large,  predatory  Hah  with  long  life  spans, 
such  sa  the  tuna,  appear  to  concentrate  mer- 
cury from  the  material  on  which  they  feed. 
Yesterday,  PDA  experts  said  they  had  cou- 
flrmed  findings  by  New  York  professor 
Bruce  McDuffle,  of  exoesa  mercury  levels  in 
troaen  swordflab.  But  PDA  taaung  for  mer- 
cury In  abnmp  and  aalmon  haa  shown  tbeae 
smaller  Oah  don't  have  levels  above  the 
Cfi  parte  per  million  guideline. 

However,  It  remaloa  to  be  seen  how  wide- 
spread la  the  problem  of  mercury  contamlna- 
Uon Involving  deep  aea  ash.  The  PDA  has 
turned  to  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
phere Adnunlatratlon  for  advice  on  what 
other  species  of  deep  water  flah  should  be 
surveyed  for  mercury  and  how  to  go  about 
It.  Thu  work  mlgbt  take  several  montba  to 
complete. 

For  now.  PDA  officials  said  the  agency's 
Joint  program  with  the  Industry  will  take 
care  of  any  mercury  problems  with  tuna. 
About  10%  of  canned  tuna  Is  Imported;  the 
FDA  will  assume  the  reaponalMllty  for  test- 
ing imported  flab  and  won't  clear  any  with 
mercury  levels  of  about  Oi  parU  per  million. 
The  Industry  will  be  responsible,  under  PDA 
aurveUlance.  for  testing  tuna  that's  canned 
domestically. 

One  key  Issue  that  remaliu  to  be  settled 
Is  what  disposition  the  oompaiUes  will  be 
permitted  to  make  of  the  tuna  that's  pulled 
off  the  market.  The  companies,  at  course, 
must  bear  the  financial  burden  for  any  of 
their  products  that  arent  sold — unless  Con- 
gress votes  them  a  special  dlspenaatlon. 

It  appears  doubtful  that  foreign  countrlea 
would  be  willing  to  purchase  the  tuna,  or 
that  disposition  abroad  would  be  acceptable 
n.3.  poUey.  But  Federal  offlcUls  said  It's  pos- 
sible that  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
Iota  oontalmng  excess  mercury  might  show 
the  contaminant  la  found  In  only  some 
cans.  Thus,  the  companies  might  seek  per- 
mladon  to  market  the  cans  m  tbeae  Iota 
tbat  arent  In  axccaa  of  tbe  meKurv  aulde- 
llne. 

crnnxLiNa  is  befiainxd 
The  guideline  of  0.6  parts  per  mllUon  for 
mercury  In  flab  was  adopted  by  tbe  FDA 
earlier  this  year.  It  was  considered  an  ac- 
ceptable level  to  protect  public  health,  based 
on  an  estimated  dally  average  conaumptlon 
by  Americans  of  40  grama  of  flab,  including 
three  grams  of  tuna. 

PDA  experu  said  that  only  two  Instances 
are  known  to  have  occurred  in  which  mercury 
In  fish  caused  health  damage  to  humana. 
Botb  were  In  Japan  and  were  caused  by  much 
higher  levels  of  mercury  In  flsh  and  shellflsh. 
randng  from  16  to  40  parts  per  oulllon.  In 
addition,  the  PDA  said,  the  estimated  average 
dally  consumption  of  flah  by  Japaneae  la  300 
grama,  a  sharply  higher  amount  than  Ameri- 
can consumption. 

FDA  Commissioner  Edwards  said  the  0.6 
guideline  has  sufficient  safety  built  into  It 
that  consumers  needn't  worry  If  they  eat 
some  cans  of  tuna  containing  exceaa  levels 
of  mertmry. 

Be  said  that  tbe  average  mercury  content 
of  all  tuna  examined  by  the  agency  waa  0^7 
parta  per  million.  PDA  omdali  Insist  that  by 
the  law  of  averages  consumers  would  be  very 
unlikely  to  purchase  only  cans  of  tuna  with 
excess  levels  of  mercury,  during  the  period 
In  which  Indtiatry  IdentlOee  and  remuvea 
them  from  the  market. 

But.  the  FDA  did  propose  to  tbe  tuna  In- 
dustry that  the  companies  voluntarily  remove 
all  tuna  from  the  market  Immediately,  test 
samples  tor  mercury  ant.  then  return  to  gro- 
cery shelves  those  cana  below  the  0  6  parta 
per  mllUon  guideline. 
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The  food  concerns  decided  against  thla  and 
the  PDA  didn't  consider  the  public  health 
problema  were  sufficient  to  require  a  total 
recall  before  testing. 

But  some  Federal  experts  argue  that  the 
Industry's  public  relations  problema,  In  as- 
suring consumers  that  the  tuna  on  the  mar- 
ket la  entirely  safe,  would  have  been  minl- 
mlaed  by  the  FDA's  suggested  approach. 

Tuna  canners  and  supermarkets  generally 
said  they  were  waiting  to  see  which  branda 
and  lota  the  PDA  found  to  contain  the  excess 
amounts  of  mercury  before  they  took  any 
action. 

"Should  we  encounter  any  such  lou  In  the 
course  of  our  testing  we  will,  of  course,  re- 
move  them  from  the  distribution  channel," 
said  John  Magowan,  president  of  Bumble  Bee 
Seafoods,  a  subsidiary  of  Oanle  &  Cooke  Inc. 
Bumble  Bee.  a  tima  packer,  u  based  in  San 
Francisco. 

Late  yesterday.  Mr.  Magowan  said  be  waan't 
aware  of  any  Bumble  Bee  brands  involved 
but  a  list  released  by  the  PDA  showed  one 
lot  of  the  company's  tuna  contained  an  ex- 
ceaa level  of  mercury. 


In  New  York,  a  Oreat  Atlantic  &  Pacific 
Tea  Co.  spokesman  said  the  company  has 
had  an  Independent  laboratory  checking  Its 
A4P  brand  canned  tuna  and  so  far  hadn't 
round  any  with  excess  mercury. 

One  supermarket  chain  that  has  been  re- 
moving tuna  for  several  days  u  Orand  Umon 
Co.,  East  Peterson,  N.J.  It  was  a  single  can  of 
Grand  Union  brand  tuna  tjiat  was  first  found 
to  contain  excess  levels  of  mercury  and  whlcn 
triggered  the  PDA  survey  of  the  nation's 
tuna  supply. 

Several  days  ago,  Orand  UiUon  removed  tbe 
lot  containing  that  first  can  and  since  then 
haa  removed  two  additional  lota  of  ttina  from 
its  shelves. 

A  spokesman  said  the  recalled  tuna  Is  being 
returned  to  Ralston  Purina  Co.,  owner  of  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  canner  that  packed  the  Grand 
Union  tuna. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  spokeaman  for  Ralston  Pu- 
rina said  only  that  the  company  U  "following 
Induatry  programs  In  all  re^jecta."  Noting 
that  It  waa  an  Induatry  problem,  he  said  he 
doubted  "the  Industry,  or  anyone  elae,  knows 
the  extend  of  the  problem." 

Several   supermarket   operators  said   they 
were  iaken  by  surprise  by  tbe  FDA  announce- 
ment. "No  one  ^e^e  had  heard  a  word  about 
It,"  said  a  spokesman  for  Bed  Owl  Storee  Inc 
lu  Hopklna.  Minn. 


PRESENTA'nON  OP  NA'nONAL 
CHRISTMAS  TREE  BY  CONGRESS- 
MAN E.  Y.  BERRY 


HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH   DAKOTA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Thurtdttti,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  wu  my 
privliege  last  night  to  have  the  honor 
of  presenting  the  Pageant  of  Peace 
Christmas  tree  for  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Oovemor  of  South  Dakota. 

My  remarks  on  this  occasion  were 
as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nixon.  diatlnguUbed 
guests,  and  my  feUow  Americana  who  are 
seated  here  on  this  wet  and  chilly  evening 
and  those  thousands  watching  on  television 
acroea  the  nation. 

On  bebau  of  tbe  Hon.  Prank  Pkrrar.  otir 
Oovemor.  and  on  bebalf  of  tbe  peonls  of 
the  great  state  of  South  Dakota.  It  U  my 
honor  and  privilege  to  present  to  ths  Nation's 
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capital  and  to  tbe  nation  tbla  majeatls  Black 
Bllla  apruce. 

South  Dakota  la  known  aa  tbe  land  of 
infinite  variety.  We  have  our  rolling  plalna. 
our  great  lakea  along  the  Mlaaourl  River, 
and  we  have  our  beautiful  Black  Bills — the 
highest  mountain  range  east  of  tbe  Bocky 
Motintalna.  These  beautiful  peaks  are 
Clowned  with  tall  and  stately  trees  of  a 
distinct  variety  known  as  tbe  Black  Hills 
spruce. 

An^,  here  tonlgbt.  aa  a  symbol  of  the 
Cbnatmaa  aplrlt  wblcb  we  hope  aome  day 
will  encompasa  the  entire  world,  standa  a 
Christmas  gift  from  the  people  of  South 
Dakota,  a  specimen  of  our  Black  Hula  spruce. 

And  speaking  for  my  fellow  South  Da- 
kotaoa,  with  thla  tree  we  extend  our  most 
sincere  wlshee  for  a  Merry  Cbrlatmaa  and  a 
peaceful  New  Year  to  everyone — everywhere. 


COMMUNISTS  IN  -VIETNAM 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  CAX.troaNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPBESENTAnVES 
Thundaa,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
point  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the  Rkcoro 
two  articles  which  tend  to  complement 
each  other.  The  flrst  Is  a  statement  of 
Gen.  Vo  Nguyen  Giap.  a  ranking  member 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  Communist 
Polltboro  and  the  commander  of  the  en- 
emy forces  in  Southeast  Asia.  This  state- 
ment appeared  In  General  Glap's  new 
book.  "Banner  of  the  Peoples  War,  the 
Party's  Military  line,"  pubUshed  by 
Praeger  In  1870. 

General  Olap  aajn: 

To  wage  a  war  properly.  It  is  necessary  to 
pcaeeee  a  fla'mly  organized  base  area.  Nikolai 
Lenin.  Collected  Worka.  XXVU.  54-66.  The 
rear  baae  area  la  always  necessary  for  success 

because  It  Is  a  source  of  supply  for  human 
materia]  reeourcee  for  the  war  and  a  source 
of  political  and  spiritual  motivation  and 
encouragement  for  the  front  line.  Without 
a  stable  rear  baae  area,  the  front  line  cannot 
defeat  the  aggrsseois.  Thla  Is  tbe  general  law 
for  every  war. 

Nothing  could  be  plataer  than  this. 
Without  some  organized  rear  base  area, 
such  as  the  North  Vietnam  Itself  or  the 
Cambodian  sanctuary,  the  North  Viet- 
namese Communists  could  not  possibly 
win.  In  fact  If  the  northera  sanctuary 
were  resolutely  disorganized  the  Com- 
munists could  not  even  go  on  fighting. 
The  question  that  arises  at  this  time, 
however.  Is  why  do  some  people  wish  to 
recreate  a  secure  rear  base  area  In  Cam- 
bodia for  the  enemy  forces? 

Perhaps  It  is  because  some  people  are 
not  thinking  about  the  situation  In  the 
correct  conceptual  terms.  There  are  those 
who  are  speaking  of  denying  American 
forces  access  to  this  enemy  staging  area 
In  terms  which  deal  with  Presidential 
power  and  "open  end  commitment." 
These  are  side  Issues  unrelated  to  tbe 
essence  of  the  matter  at  band. 

What  is  at  stake  here  Is  whether  the 
Congress  Is  going  to  reestablish  through 
legislative  fiat  the  Communist  sanctu- 
aries from  which  attacks  are  launched 
against  both  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
and  the  new  anti-Coramunlst  Cambodian 
Government.  If  this  action  were  taken  it 
would  be  a  very  sad  day  In  the  history  of 
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our  legislature.  It  is  good  to  note  that 
the  House-Senate  Conference  Commit- 
tee has  discarded  this  Idea. 

Those  of  use  who  are  for  defeating  the 
various  enemies  that  we  face  on  the  field 
of  battle  from  time  to  Ome  have  con- 
tinually argued  against  the  concept  of 
giving  tlie  enemy  sanctuary  so  that  he 
can  conduct  his  war  effort  with  greater 
efficiency.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  Communists  should  not  be 
allowed  free  play  In  their  own  territory 
while  waging  war  against  three  of  their 
neighbors.  Why  reward  aggression?  The 
argument  against  giving  the  Communists 
sanctuary  In  a  country  which  they  have 
invaded  is  even  stronger  and.  In  fact,  no 
reasonable  arguments  can  be  advanced 
to  support  such  a  thesis.  Perhaps  this  is 
why  some  people  tend  to  retreat  to  word 
games  stich  as  "open-end  commitment. " 
Senator  Doti  has  suggested  that  a 
Presidential  hour  be  established  when  all 
those  who  are  primarily  interested  in 
campaigning  can  make  speeches  toward 
this  end.  This  Is  an  excellent  idea  the 
merit  of  which  becomes  clear  when  we 
begin  to  speak  of  issues  which  involve  life 
and  death  for  American  and  allied  forces. 
Since  very  few  wish  to  view  the  war  effort, 
what  we  do  or  do  not  do.  from  the  point 
of  view  of  trying  to  achieve  a  victory  then 
at  least  everyone's  point  of  view  should 
focus  on  the  safety  of  our  men.  Giving 
the  enemy  a  staging  area  would  com- 
promise this  safety. 

The  following  Interesting  assessment 
of  the  U.S.  effort  undertaken  last  spring 
to  disorganize  the  enemy  resuppjy  and 
training  area  in  Cambodia  appeared  In 
the  summer  edition  of  Orbis  magazine, 
published  by  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Foreign  PoUcy  Research  InsUtute: 
RxFLXcrxoNs  OM  THx  QuAam;  Thi  U.S. 
IirrxsvENnoN  uf  Cambodia 
The  signifies  nee  of  the  Nlion  Administra- 
tions declalon  to  attack  North  Vietnamese 
Installations  m  Cambodia  seems  to  have  been 
overstated  by  both  Its  defenders  and  detrac- 
tors. On  the  one  hand,  the  President  may 
have  overplayed  his  band  by  announcing  on 
AprU  30  that  U.S.  forces  would  attack  the 
"headquarters  for  the  enUre  Communist 
miutary  eperatlon  in  South  Vietnam."  On 
the  other  hand,  thoee  Administration  critics 
who  saw  the  operatloh  as  an  "Irreversible 
expansion  of  the  war"  or  "another  Vietnam  " 
missed  the  real  significance  of  the  limited 
campaign.  From  the  outset,  the  Cambodian 
foray  was  unlikely  to  produce  the  dramatic 
results  suggested  by  the  President  or  to  yield 
the  disastrous  consequences  predicted  by  hlfi 
detractors. 

Although  U^.  Intelligence  waa  not  com- 
P'etely  uninformed  about  the  Ibcatlon  and 
operating  proceduree  of  the  commimlst  head- 
quarters In  Cambodia — the  so-called  Central 
Office  of  South  Viet  Nam  ( COS VN)— several 
Indicators  should  have  recommended  caution 
In  public  utterances  on  this  subject.  It  was 
merely  from  a  general  estlmsce  based  on  the 
"limited  Intelligence  available  "  that  the  UB 
First  Air  Cavalry  chose  tbe  Initial  targets  In 
tbe  Plabhook. 

Other  factors  suggested  that  COSVN  might 
not  turn  out  to  be  where  It  was  thought  t»  be. 
During  the  last  year  of  his  regime,  for  exam- 
ple. Prince  Sihanouk  departed  from  the  pol- 
icy he  had  followed  since  the  establishment 
of  the  sanctuaries  and  permitted  U.S.  B-53 
bombers  to  attack  the  communist  base  areas. 
For  a  time,  he  even  curtailed  shipments  of 
supplies  to  the  baae  areas  through  Slhanouk- 
vlUe  (now  Kompong  Som ) .  m  this  sense,  the 
bases  ceased  to  be  sanctuaries  long  before 
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U3.  forces  croesed  the  border.  &ud  the  cbang- 
lag  clrcumstincea  were  bound  to  h»ve  made 
the  communist  cominaiid  more  mobUlt;- 
mlnded.  Then  came  the  fall  of  the  Slhaaouk 
governmenc  OQ  liUrch  18,  1070  and  lU 
replac«meac  by  the  more  overtly  antl- 
communlst  Loo  Kol  government.  COSVN  un- 
doubtedly reaUzed  that  the  Fishhook  area 
bad  become  vulnerable  when,  after  Siha- 
nouk's ouster,  South  Vietnamese  forces 
began  conducting  s{}oradlc  raids  across  the 
border  against  the  advice  of  American  offl- 
cials  In  Saigon.  At  tbe  same  time,  the  United 
States  was  increasing  its  bombing  raids 
against  the  communist  concentrations.  All 
of  these  develc^mente  occurred  several  weeks 
before  the  President  announced  that  U.S. 
troops  were  ent'erlng  Cambodia. 

On  AprU  13,  communist  forces  were  de- 
tected moving  westward  from  the  border, 
deeper  Into  CambodJa,  severing  roads  and 
bridges  and  haratalng  towns  and  military 
outposts  as  they  went.  Thla  thlnnlng-out 
withdrawal  apparently  led  Oeneral  Abrams 
and  Ambassadar  Bunker  to  recommend  to 
the  Defense  and  State  Departments  that  an 
American  operation  should  be  conducted  In 
the  Fishhook.  However,  while  the  reduction 
of  communist  forces  lowered  the  risk  factor 
for  potential  U.e.  operations.  It  probably 
signaled  the  evacuation  of  the  area  by  at 
least  the  top  echelon  of  COSVN;  the  cota- 
muulst  command  %-as  unlikely  to  leave  Its 
central  control  apparatus  exposed  and  un- 
protected, especially  In  view  of  the  unstable 
political  situation  prevailing  at  the  tlm«. 

Moreover,  there  Is  evidence  that  the  com- 
munists had  advance  warning  through  their 
own  Intelligence  network  of  the  Impending 
XJJB.  operation.  According  to  one  of  the  high- 
est ranWng  North  Vietnamese  defectors  dur- 
ing the  operation,  Lt.  Col.  Neuyen  Van  Nang 
(Identified  as  the  Deputy  Commander  of 
Communist  Military  Subreglon  Two.  which 
Included  Saigon) .  communist  units  had  from 
one  to  four  days'  notice  of  most  Allied  mili- 
tary plans,  including  the  Cambodian  opera- 
tion. He  himself  was  alerted  three  days  ahead 
of  time  to  the  Allied  Incursion  Into  his  area 
of  Cambodia. 

The  main  Impetus  for  tbe  Oambooian  ofK 
eratlon  appears  to  have  come  from  the  U.8. 
command  In  Saigon.  General  Abrams.  upon 
noticing  the  thinning  out  of  communist 
forces  m  the  Fishhook  In  mld-Aprll.  appar- 
ently concluded  that  !t  was  an  opportune 
moment  to  neutrallee  the  sanctuaries  and 
thus  buy  time  for  the  Vletnamleatlon  pro- 
gram. This  would  ease  the  pressure  on  South 
Vietnamese  forces,  who  were  then  in  the 
process  of  replacing  U.S.  troops  along  the  in- 
flltratlon  corridors  of  Third  Corps  Tactical 
Zone,  which  led  from  the  sanctuaries  to  the 
populous  areas  around  Saigon.  In  addition. 
such  an  operation  would  make  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  North  Vietnamese  troops  advanc- 
ing westward  to  aclileve  successes  against  the 
flwlgllng  troops  of  the  Cambodian  army. 
Theae  were  essentially  limited  objectives.  To 
achieve  them  It  was  not  necessary  to  destroy 
or  capture  C06VN.  American  field  command- 
ers In  Viet  Nam  reportedly  saw  the  opera- 
tion in  approximately  these  terms.  They  did 
not  regard  It  as  grand  strategy,  but  merely  aa 
good  tactics. 

The  Cambodian  mlllUry  Intervention  ap- 
pears to  have  achieved  significant  advantages 
for  the  Vletnamlzatlon  program.  Tlieae  are 
moat  evident  in  Third  Corps  Tactical  Zone — 
the  most  Important  of  the  four  operational 
areas  in  Viet  Nam  because  It  contains  the 
capital  city  and  the  conntry's  most  densely 
populated  areas.  In  addition,  the  <^>er«tion 
achieved  Important  results  In  Hau  Nghia.  Tay 
Nlnh,  Blnh  Ixiog  and  Phuoc  Long  provinces 
adjacent  to  Cambodia.  First,  the  logistical 
Installations  across  the  border  In  the  small 
town  of  Ba  "mu  (in  the  Parrots  Beak  region. 
about  forty  miles  weat  of  Saigon)  were  dis- 
mantled or  destroyed.  According  to  visual  re- 
connaissance and  dozens  of  communist  prls- 
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oners,  Ba  Thu  waa  an  extcnalve  inatallatlon      apparatus   On  both  i«orM    thM  Wrwth  vi-r       . *- *    ^    *  ^     — 

that  Mr7«l  «.  li«<tqaart.rs  lor  Mveral  of  the      n^M,  il,i^  ,eiS^  „l  J^JoT^ta  "  "««" '^  «»,8<"1"  "nlon. 'me,,  „u«i,.. 

Viet  Cong',  district  and  regional  committees      neuoalliatloroj  "hT^t^lS^^^!.^  carrying  submarines  have  been  oil  the  shores 

in  the  Saigon  areas  as  weU  as  a  rest  and  rec-      rTtunT  to    pro^tf;  ^err^    rnn^r,    u  o  .""f  °^l^  ^"""  ""  years-Just  a.  n^. 

ration  spot  ror  North  Vietnamese  soldiers.      UMely,    ^^'l^'S  hlS^L"^  Tt^tJS  of°'S^^  C«'^m"n'""  "^^  '^  "■'  "'^'^ 

lu  proamlty   to  Saigon  gave  It  great  Im-      such  a  shin  In  North  Vletnameie  strategy  Th^S^niiM.    >;»- 

^tjnc.  in   commonut  operations  .gam«      before  the  C«nbodlan  op.ratlon^'lfT  wS  .u^.rr.„'jrS"the  SL"  d^rt^T""   ""^ 

the  capital.  then   merely  preferred,  It  Is  probably  now         Last  October  13    t*Sh  ^.  ii„«f   r, 

P«th«  north   along  the   border.   In  the      nece»»ry.,    The    hope    would   be   that   the  age^  lSSS?n,S  ^'t^  sf^Jt  nXJ 

Fishhook    area,    U.S.    force,    uncovered    ei-      South   Vietnamese   could    handle   this   kind  hSdnot  3lt  »^«2  !-,,  K^,.f?,             ^ 

tensive   arms  and   ammunition  caohee.  In-      of  warfare  them«flves  f,^  k.      ,    V.^  ^  ""^  building,  a  mUl- 

oludlng  the  much  pubUclzed  "city,"  which          Washington,  In  thus  restricting  the  choice  d^^lM  to"c^n,''^,^tL""J„ '™."'^?°' 

q>rawled  over  several  square  miles.  The  fact      or  strategy  and,  by  Implication,  Tbroad  range  rea^rf  b7t^  2,vJ^i?„^.^^,*^TJl25 

that  the  latter  was  comparable  to  the  US.     of  tactical   maneuvers,  may  have  IncrMiJa  ?^ti    „nv.^™!^?.    ,      ,a^        *"*  """^ 

installation  at  Long  Blnh  In  terms  of  Its     the  pressures  on  Hanoi  to  negotiate  seriously        ^rC!  1,I!I^°^L-^   .1^ 

logistical  importance  to  the  North  Vietnam-      m  Paris.  But  It  Is  difficult  for  the  United  f»,^.M„,f^S!_!^^^                   ""    ''™'' 

ese   and   Viet  Cong   was   underlined  by  the      States,  operating  with  conventional  forces  on  ,v°.  ,V^.,,    "f  ""•''_«'•  «»»  oountrlaa  over 

teeumony    of    a    Cambodian    parliamentary      the  Asian  mainland,   to  eliminate  guerrilla  rff   nsuuuuon  of  olfenMve  missiles  In  Cuba, 

reproaentatlve    from    the    nearby    town    of     warfare  as  a  strategic  opuon   available   to  11^:      v  I    •tsinedy     amd     Soviet     Premier 

Snoul.  This  deputy,  who  auegedly  wa*  on     North  Viet  Nam.  To  the  extent  Ulat  Hanoi  Jp"        i^        resolved  the  confrontation  with 

good  terms  with  the  local  North  VIetnameae     Is  able  to  retain  this  option,  the  ohanoea  for  undemandiag  that  If  the  Soviet  Union 

commanders,  claimed  that  the  area  served      »  negotiated  settlement  seem  remote.  would  withdraw  Ita  recently-lnstaUed  offen- 

aa  the  transshipment  point  whence  material         Some  analysts  appear  to  have  concluded  *""^««Pons   in   Cuba,   the   United   States 

was  moved  to  other  sanctuaries  after  arrlv-      that  the  fate  of  U.S.  policy  In  South  Viet  Nam  """'^   °?V'°^"''*  Cuba.  This  undersUnd- 

Ing  by  truck  convoy  from  sihanoukviue.              !"«  become  tied  to  the  mrvivai  of  the  Lon  "«  ™»>»«1  0«  two  world  powers  to  draw 

In  a  third,  more  northerly,  operation.  VB.  "o'  government  as  a  result  of  the  Cambodian  „  '"""  ""  """"^  "'  »  nuclear  war. 
forces  discovered  In  Base  Area  351  what  was  operation.  WhUe  the  fortunes  of  the  Lon  Nol  „  °''-  •PP»'e'>'ly.  there  baa  been  a  new 
believed  to  be  the  main  storage  depot  for  ™K"n«  will  undoubtedly  concern  the  United  understanding"  betfraen  Uie  two  oountnes. 
arma  and  ammunition  for  communist  BfMta.  this  conUngency  did  not  arUe  on  ^""  President,  however,  haa  been  very  secre- 
troopa  operating  In  Third  Corps  Tactical  -^P"^"  ^'  "'>*■'  °S.  troops  croeaad  the  Cam-  ""  about  the  details.  The  available  evidence 
Zone.  Tons  of  war  mattrtsl  were  storvd  In  ''odlan  border.  It  began  on  March  IB.  when  •'""»tes  that  recent  talks  between  Henry 
thirty-seven  caverns  dug  Into  the  sides  of  Prince  Sihanouk  was  deposed  by  his  antl-  Kissinger,  the  Prealdenf s  foreign  poUcy  ad- 
Jungled  hUla.  Altogether  the  United  State*  communist  Prime  Minister.  Olven  the  op-  "Isor.  and  Anatoly  Dobrynln  Moscow's  am- 
is said  to  have  captured  hundreds  of  ve-  POs"loh  of  the  Lon  Nol  government  to  the  bsssador  In  Washington,  reacted  an  under- 
hldes  and  thousands  of  weapons  more  am-  P"»ence  of  North  Vietnamese  troopa  on  sUndlog  on  the  Umlu  of  actions  which  the 
munlUon  than  the  total  captured  In  Viet  Cambodian  sou,  a  showdown  may  have  been  '"°  governments  may  engage  with  regard 
Nam  In  the  preceding  atrteen  months,  and      l^svltable  from  the  outset.  There  are  reports  to  Cuba. 

foodstuffs  sufHclent  to  feed  more  than  10  000              North  Vietnamese  unite  began  to  move  The  word  "understanding"  u  Important, 

troops  for  a  year  at  full  rations                        °°'  "'  **"   "omor   sanctuaries  as  early  as  There  Is  no  agrsenwnt  In  writing  and  the 

The  significance  of  these  spoUlng  opera-      '**^!i  "■  ^'"  '^'"  *"'"'  S">anouk'8  fail,  pubuc  record  conUste  only  of  an  exchange 

tlons  for  tie  Vletnamliatlon  brog^Tu-     g.'f'"'" Jl  T?°'^  "  '"•  ''°"""  """"I'  "^  P"''"<=   ""^mshts   by   the   two   govern- 

lZ«ted  by  a  \^5r^Sopr^^t^praa-     "»»°o"»,  l«d  ""f '"""gly  displayed  toward  msnts.  The  1B83  understanding  clearly  Indl- 

matel,  a  year  .«^th.  string  ^  TOrd  oZ.     ™"  f^?*"*  ""  '*«.  >""  °'  ■"'"""■  ■">«"•  ?"'  the  United  8Ut«  agre^  not  to  Invade 

bases  located  o^xilte  the  forrner  saiictuarii.      ""•t**^      movement     continued      through  Cuba  and  the  Soviet  Union  agreed   not  to 

^obi«c«  w^'To^^et^me."  InSSa"     ^iSdTS!  SZ'^r  ,""°°  "",'"?"  "■"'"  L""^?"  °"""'"  ^^'"  '""'  ^<"«^« 

Uon     were    manned    nrlmarllv    bv     AnS-     '""^  ""  ™'™™«ot  of  communist  forces  In-  bases  for  those  weapons. 

iS^S^^    ,^«   or?hu«  ^g   Pr^      ?^,nt,d^^r'Zn','^°r^  Vl.tnam.«,  qu«,tlons    from    the   House    Committee    on 

inoe.  the  ua.  units  have  been  replaced  by     J*^  ""°  ^^^^\}^'.^^-  "'«"«""o°  °»y  mter-Amerlcan  Affairs,  upon  which  I  serve. 

South    Vletmuneae    tSu  lie  ^^   of     ^^'  5"".""«',  ^^'  =>t';"'°h   ^  Cambodia  What  is  the  nature  of  the  understanding 


b««ii  aided  by  tta*  oeutraUxatloQ  of  the  saoo- 
tu&rlea. 

Praeldent  Nixon's  contention  that  the 
Cambodian  operation  would  reduce  American 
casualties  Is  borne  out  by  the  casualty  statls- 
tics  for  July.  August  and  September. 

It  would  be  premature  to  coziclude  that 
the  communists  will  not  reoccupy  the  sanc- 
tuaries. In  view  of  the  poastbUty  of  future 
South  Vietnamese  incurslon^i  backed  by  CS. 
air  support,  however.  It  seems  unlUcely  that 
they  will  again  be  used  a&  efTectlvely  as  In 
the  past.  COSVN  could  probably  re-establish 
bases  farther  westward  within  the  interior 
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Union? 

Does  18  apply  to  the  use  of  Cuban  facUltlea 
by  the  Soviet  Union? 

Is  the  continuing  presence  of  submarine 
stipport  ships  in  the  Caribbean  a  violation? 

At  the  moment  we  dont  really  know  Just 
what  the  Soviet  Union  Is  up  to.  They  may 
be  testing  us  to  see  bow  far  they  can  push 
us  m  Interpreting  the  understanding  of 
1963  and  the  more  recent  understanding  with 
the  Nixon  administration.  Developraenta  in 
Cuba  will  have  to  be  closely  wst«hed  to 
assure  that  the  Soviet  Unlm  lives  up  to 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


..,,.,..=      .^        .       .  **»•  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  '"  P»"  °'  ''»•  understanding, 

of  Cambodia.  But  the  prime  Importance  of  .j,,  ,„„.  ,-  ._t_,rf  _  '  ZZ^Z^.  i_  iiTi 

the  former  sanctuaries  was  their  close  prox-  ™*  '****  f  f*^*".!  "W  remaito  In  the  ^^__^___ 

imlty  to  the  battiefleid  In  South  Viet  Nam.  "««««».  I  include  the  following: 

They    provided    dose-ln    staging    areas    for  Sovirr  Nsvst.  Acnrn-r  in  tbx  Cubam  Axxa  aairmp  iar«>  a    T/->n  nrcnr   tvm,h!. 

North  Vietnamese  operations  and  permitted  (By  Congresaman  L»  H.  Hamilton)  cwuajio  njK  a  job  wiiai.  UONE 

a  rapid  retreat  to  secure  zones  Immune  from         vo  unnn^  ha^i  r  »fc..n...4  »«  nr.-ui-,,.. 

considerably    should     communication     and  m    hearlnB.   aid    nu-TtiniT^™,   Tt.   i..,-, 

'^r.^.^JX-TJ-r.^'^;^,:  i^H™?'"^^--'"'^*""-  —  HOUS-ora^^ATTVl. 

rkio'^nris^taStf  ^:^^:i^^i  na:."^y"in\srgfbmar^rr;  ,  '^ZT-J"'"^'  "• '"' 

P^°f™-  the  prewmce  of  a  submarine  teni«  tw  ind  ^    °°^^-  ^    Speaker,  It  Is  with  a 

The  long-range  strategic   ImpUcaUons   of  barges.   Most  of   the   activity   haa   centered  ^reat  sense  of  pride  that  I  bring  to  the 

^-.''  ?^^  f^  "fv^f °°  ^f '/"  **  "'"  "°"°'*  '"•  Southern  Cuban  port  of  cien-  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House 

^f  ni^;  «L,^,^.^;?°"^°     k"'"";,"";'  '"'«"•  ""'"  •  ■»">"  barracks  has  been  the  retirement  of  a  longtime  resident  of 

'L!^':''4^.T^':^TZr^^l,t^A  re^X'd.'^io'^d-SS^'l^i""^'!^^  **    Egmh    CongresS"  oSSrt    of 

Of  using  a  strategy  bas«l  on  sizeable  conven-  milSlM^M  VSi^  ha"e    Sn   .^e^'  M^fy'*""-  Mr.  Roman  R.  Miller  is  retlr- 

iional  armies  and  large-scale  odeniives  with  Soviet  ships.  Including  the  tende7  havebeS  *"*  °"  January  8,  1971,  after  nearly  41 

aet-pieoe  batues  (on  the  order  of  the  1968  rrequeniing  the  harbor  of  Clenfu'egos  years  of  Government  service.  For  most 

TBT^enslve).  For  such  a  strategy  to  be  Soviet  faclUUes  In  Cubs  would  give  that  °'  ^°^  y^*",  Mr.  Miller  and  his  family 

u^^^2i;."A°^l?i° Jl^*Lf ^T"""""  '^°"°"y'  submarines  the  ability  to  be  serv-  have  resided  in  the  Silver  Spring  area. 

nuSr^'effldlL't"  c'^^^d^d-'con'S;!  ^iniS.'loS^^Z^r.S  ""  "^^  ^""^  ,  ^-  ^^'''  '^"^'  "^  l*^"  "  ^'''^^ 

oaunauu   ana   control  BemUpheie  longer  than  U  they  were  required  flejl  one  mdeeO-PlS  flrst  5J4  years  were 
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spent  at  the  old  Fixed  Nitrogen  labora- 
tory— Department  of  Agriculture — and 
the  last  35 '/i  years  have  been  devoted  to 
a  wide  variety  of  Navy  problems  In  the 
Chemistry  IXvUdon  of  the  Naval  Re- 
search laboratory.  Possibly  his  most 
singular  contribution  has  been  in  life 
support  for  personnel  protection  and 
submarine  atmosphere  control.  He  re- 
ceived the  Di«tlngulshed  Civilian  Service ' 
Award  in  1948  for  his  wartime  develop- 
ment of  the  chemicals  and  equipment 
compriaing  the  oxygen  breathing  appa- 
ratus— OBA — so  vital  to  damage  control 
operations  In  our  fleet.  His  pioneering 
work  on  the  chemistry  of  uranium  hexa- 
fluorlde  led  directly  to  the  gaseous  dif- 
fusion technique  for  isotope  separation. 
I  know  you  will  Join  me  in  saluting 
this  dedicated  scientist  and  public  serv- 
ant for  bis  many  years  of  devotion  to 
his  country. 


CUTOFF  DATES  ON  POLTITCAL  AD6 
SEEN  AS  BENEFICIAL  STEP 


HON.  JOHN  J.  McFALL 

or  CaUFOKNU 

IN  THE  houm:  op  RXPHESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  n,  1970 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  an  aspect  of  the  work 
of  the  Pair  Campaign  Practices  Commit- 
tee that  may  not  have  been  noticed  by 
some  candidates.  That  Is  the  committee's 
effort  to  cut  down  new  and  vicious 
charges  hurled  on  the  dosing  weekend 
of  the  1970  campaigns.  The  committee 
asked  the  newspapers,  radio  stations, 
and  television  staUofis  to  police  their  own 
professions,  preventing  the  abuse  of  their 
facilities  in  the  closing  hours  of  the 
campaign. 

Much  of  the  media  established  cutoff 
dates  after  which  they  would  not  accept 
new  political  attacks.  We  do  not  yet  know 
the  full  effect  of  the  effort,  but  it  appears 
to  be  an  Important  step  forward. 

The  following  news  stories — the  first 
from  Editor  and  Publisher  on  October  31, 
1970.    and    the    second    from    the    Des 

Moines  Register  on  October  21,  1970 

explain  the  committee's  actions: 

Nkwspapebs  Al,EaTrc  To  PouncAi,  TsicKiST 

The  FUr  Campaign  Practices  Committee 
haa  asked  newspapers  and  broadcasting  sta- 
tions to  help  keep  the  election  campaign 
clean.  The  media  have  been  asked  to  adopt 
a  policy  of  cutting  off  new  attacks  In  poutlcal 
advertising  and  commercials  Ave  dayi  before 
Election  Day. 

The  objective,  according  to  Samuel  J. 
Archibald,  executive  director  of  the  Oommlt- 
tee.  Is  to  "help  stem  the  flood  of  last  minute 
dirty  politics." 

Archibald  reported  that  fewer  complaints 
of  violation  of  the  Code  of  Pair  Campaign 
Practices  have  been  filed  this  year  than  dur- 
ing the  comparable  period  of  other  campaign 
years.  He  added,  however,  that  "this  does  not 
mean  that  campaigns  are  cleaner  In  1B70" 
but  only  that  "unfair  tactics  are  more  subtle, 
more  dlfflcult  to  pinpoint." 

"If  a  new  Issue  Is  raised  In  a  political  ad- 
vertisement or  commercial  on  the  deadline 
day."  the  Committee  advised,  "the  accused 
candidate  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  equal  space  or  time  for  an  answer 
on  the  same  day.  If  poaalbto," 
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The  flve-day  prohibition  of  political  ad- 
vartlBing  need  not  apply  to  political  aews.  the 
Committee  said,  but  added: 

"If  new  political  attacks  must  be  reported 
in  the  oloalng  five  days,  newsmen  should  be 
required  by  the  newspaper  publisher  or  sta- 
tion manager  to  make  every  possible  effort 
to' report  the  answer  at  the  same  time  as  the 
attack." 

The  "poutlcal  trtoksters".  the  Oommittee 
aald.  -are  holding  back  their  dirty  poUtlcs 
unUl  the  closing  days  of  the  campaign"  and 
that  Is  why  the  nsnlBtsnrr  of  the  mj>rtift  \^ 
needed  to  keep  the  oampatgn  as  clean  as 
possible. 

The  Committee  sent  to  each  newspaper 
publisher  and  station  manager  a  study  of 
current  procedixres  followed  by  the  Infor- 
mation media. 

The  study,  called  "Beware  the  Witching 
Hours",  shows  that  a  bare  half  of  the  news- 
papers and  broadcasung  stations  have  estab- 
lished policies  "to  prevent  slick,  politkal  op- 
erators from  using  the  information  media  to 
hurl  new  and  false  charges  too  late  for  op- 
ponents to  answer,"  the  CommlUee  said, 
"and  even  the  half  which  has  set  a  political 
campaign  cut-off  date,  sets  it  so  close  to 
election  day  that  there  Is  no  time  for  an 
effective  answer." 

"There  Is  some  validity  to  the  argument 
that  the  objective  news  coverage  policy  makes 
a  cut-off  date  for  poUUcal  news  unnecessary." 
the  Committee  stated,  "but  this  argument 
falls  flat  when  applied  to  the  'fop  sale'  side 
of  the  informauon  business — the  advertising 
space  and  commercial  time  which  can  be 
brought  right  up  to  election  eve  by  a  candi- 
date who  wants  to  make  a  completely  new 
and  false  charge  too  late  for  an  answer." 
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a  cutoff  date  for  political  news  unoeceasary." 
the  committee  said,  "but  this  argument  falls 
flat  when  applied  to  the  "for  sale'  side  of  the 
Information  business — the  advertising  qiaee 
and  commercial  time  which  can  be  bought 
right  up  to  election  eve  by  a  candidate  who 
wants  to  make  a  completely  new  and  false 
charge  too  ute  for  an  answer." 

The  committee  said  that  thus  far  there 
have  been  fewer  complaints  of  unfair  prac- 
tices this  year  than  In  previous  campaigns, 
but  it  said:  "This  does  not  mean  that  cam- 
paigns are  cleaner  In  1970.  It  means  that  im- 
falr  tactics  are  more  subtle,  more  difficult 
to  pinpoint." 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  ENVIRONMEN- 
TAL POLLUTION  CONTROL 


Flood  of  "Diktt  PoLrnca "  Pearsd  Before 

ELECnON 

Washihcton.  D.C— The  Pair  Campaign 
Practices  Committee  said  Tuesday  It  expects 
a  flood  of  dirty  politics  Just  before  election 
day. 

"The  pollUcal  tricksters  are  holding  back 
their  dirty  politics  until  the  closing  days  of 
the  campaigns."  the  committee  said. 

It  gave  no  basis  for  this  gloomy  outlook. 
but  it  urged  all  newspapers  and  broadcast- 
ing sutlons  to  adopt  a  pubUcly  announced 
policy  of  cutting  off  new  attacks  In  political 
advertising  and  commercials  fire  days  before 
election  day. 

"If  a  new  issue  is  raised  In  a  political 
advertisement  or  commercial  on  the  dead- 
line day,"  the  conunlttee  advised,  "the  ac- 
cused candidate  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  equal  space  or  time  for 
an  answer,  on  the  same  day  If  poaslble." 

The  committee's  statement  said  the  flve- 
day  moratorium  need  not  apply  to  political 
news,  but  added  ; 

"If  new  political  attacks  must  be  reported 
as  news  In  the  closing  five  days,  newsmen 
should  be  required  by  the  newspaper  pub- 
lisher or  station  manager  to  make  every  possi- 
ble effort  to  report  the  answer  at  the  same 
time  as  the  attack." 

MONpAansAN  uNrr 

The  committee  is  a  private,  nonpartisan, 
nonprofit  organization  established  in  1964 
to  alert  the  public  to  unfair  political  tech- 
niques. Its  chairman  u  Charles  P.  Taft.  Cin- 
cinnati Uwyer  and  aon  of  President  William 
Howard  Taft.  He  Is  an  uncle  of  Bepresenta- 
tlve  Robert  Taft,  Jr..  RepubUcan  candidate 
for  the  Senate  in  Ohio. 

In  a  study  called  "Beware  the  Witching 
Hours."  the  oommittee  says  a  bare  half  of 
the  newspapers  and  broadcasting  sutloas 
have  established  policies  to  prevent  "slick 
poUUcal  operators  from  using  the  Informa- 
tion media  to  hurl  new  and  false  charges 
too  late  for  opponents  to  answer. 
straTLexAcncs 

"There  U  some  validity  to  the  argument 
that  an  objective  news  coverage  policy  makes 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODUNG 

or   PCNMBTLVAKU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESBNTATIVE8 

Thursiav.  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  52d 
annual  meeUng  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  was  held  in  Houston 
Tex.,  on  December  6  to  10,  1970. 

The  quality  of  our  environment  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  at  this  an- 
nual meeting,  and  In  this  reipect  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  former  member  of  this  House 
of  Representatives.  Hon.  Clifford  G. 
Mclntire,  is  director  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation's  National  Re- 
sources Department,  which  is  vitally 
concerned  with  and  involved  in  environ- 
mental considerations. 

In  the  deliberations  of  this  annual 
meeting,  an  address  was  delivered  by 
Bilelvllle  W.  Gray,  chief  etigineer  and  di- 
rector of  the  Division  of  Environmental 
Health,  Kansas  State  Department  of 
Health.  Because  Mr.  Gray  presents  some 
penetrating  views  with  respect  to  agri- 
cultural pollutants,  and  because  these 
observations  are  in  consonance  with  our 
struggle  to  preserve  our  environment  and 
make  this  world  a  pleasant  place  in 
which  to  live.  I  Insert  his  remarks  in  the 
Record  atid  commend  them  to  your 
attention : 
AGaictn,TuKz  AND  ENviaoHMKKTax,  Pollution 

GONIVOL 

(By  Melville  W.  Gray) 
Jolin  Iji  a  bad  boy.  Theorem :  "All  boys  are 
bad",  or  "All  bad  boys  are  named  John". 
TUa  of  oourae  la  a  ayHoglsm  which  haa  been 
much  used  in  primary  education  for  many 
years. 

Z^  ua  take  another  baale  statement  for 
analysis:  "Pollution  la  bad."  Of  course  there 
are  man;  twists  that  could  be  provided  lor 
tbia  eutement  particularly  by  the  Insertion 
of  ft  few  Bdjeotlves  and  adverba.  We  shoiUd 
however  eciooiuiter  many  varlablea  In  arrlv- 
ln«  at  a  nnlversal  deOnltkin  of  poUuUon. 
The  lack  of  a  definition  for  pollution  la 
pertiapa  the  greateet  atujnbling  block  to  the 
acceptaAca  of  pollution  control  by  all 
segmenta  of  society.  I  pen^>na]ly  prefer  a  dea- 
niUoo  of  pollution  aa  follows :  "The  oontaanl- 
natloa  or  other  alteration  of  the  physical, 
chemical,  or  biological  properties  of  a  re- 
aouroe  ao  as  to  create  a  nuisance  or  render 
su^  reaouroe  harmful,  datrlnwDtal  or  In- 
jurious to  public  health,  safety  or  welfare,  or 
to  the  plant  and  animal  :ife  or  to  other 
legitimate,  benaSclal  use  of  the  reaouroe." 
This  of  course  la  not  a  perfect  definition  of 
poUuUoa  becauaa  it  will  not  stand  on  the 
baala  of  Ita  own  wording:  It  nqulrea  Intar- 
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pratatloB.  hop«fall<r  uUllang  tacu.  reaxm 
»™i  gcKXJ  JudgiMnt,  with  goo<S  Judgment 
perhaps  the  moat  Important  single  factor 
The  facts  aTallable  In  reaching  a  deolelon 
regarding  a  •ource  or  pollution  are  lew  in  re- 
lation to  the  multitude  of  Tartablea  Inherent 
in  each  IndlMdual  eaae  of  polluaon 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


STATUS  OF  l»0LLDT10N 

Today  in  the  United  SUtes  we  have  ex- 
perienced a  -happening'  or  awakening  to 
the  threat  and  eerlousnea.  of  environmental 
polluuon.  Many  areas  of  our  naUon«  water- 
ways have  become  fouled  to  the  point  where 
they  are  black,  septic,  and  void  of  desirable 
Bora  and  fauna.  Their  use  In  areas  has  been 
impaired  to  the  point  that  they  are  no 
longer  used  for  water  supply,  irrigation,  or 
recreation. 

l^e  portions  of  our  atmosphere  are 
polluted  to  the  extent  that  life  has  become 
miserable  for  residents  of  the  area  par- 
ticularly tboae  sensitive  to  smog  and'  addi- 
tionally provides  for  lifetime  health  haiiards 
segments  of  the  country  have  been  exposed 
to  air  pollutants  that  have  destroyed^Mt 
acres  of  crops,  plant  life,  and  wlldjlle. 

We  have  further  destroyed  the  beauty  of 
our  countryaJde  by  cieaOng  huge  mountains 
of  trash  by  which  we  have  further  Insulted 
nature  by  burning  these  mountainous  ctea- 
t  one  or  periodically  pushing  them  into 
rlws  and  streams  to  cause  additional 
pollution. 

Under  these  and  many  related  Instances 
u  It  particularly  surprising  that  the  general 
public  has  risen  to  the  cry  of  -SaTe  onr 
environment"? 

AOKicoiTUasi,  poLurzuiTS 
What  part  does   agriculture  play  In   the 
ptnblem  of  environmental  pouuoon? 

The  normal  broad  spectrum  of  pollutants 
associated  with  agriculture  todsy  are  «lt 
animal  wastes,  pesticides,  fertllliera,  odors' 
and  other  chemicals  and  biological  factors 
The  nature  of  these  pollutants  does  not 
restrict  their  environmental  degradation  to 
isolated  areas.  They  are  transported  through- 
out the  natloo  by  wind  and  water. 
/eedlotmisMe 
Animal  feedlot  wastes  have  attained  slg- 
niacant  Importance  as  related  to  water  qu^. 
Ity  control  m  a  relaUvely  short  period  of 
tana,  in  the  red  meat  producing  central 
states  from  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  to  ie  Cana- 
dian border.  It  1,  doubtful  that  any  other 
industry  has  singly  produo«l  a  comp«»ble 
IratM  "  "  ^*"  *  '""'"'»'  «o  Ponute 
Large  concentrations  of  animals  m  feedlou 
have  the  capacity  to  pollute  and  make  un- 
usable tor  recreation  major  reservoirs  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks,  and  within  a  few 
days  can  destroy  all  flsh  life  for  miles  In  a 
single  flowing  river. 

The  principal  Immadlate  poUuUon  factors 
o^erved  In  receiving  streams  as  a  result  of 
feedlot  waste  runoff  are  depressed  or  depleted 
oxygen  levels:  total  conform,  fecal  collform 
!^  streptococcus  counts  In  the  millions 
per  100  ml  sample:  and  ammonia  concentra- 
tionstozictoOshUfe. 

Fttiiot  imiopment  and  trends 

-ifL"*""^  ""  ""^  "«»"  ««aot  op. 

•««««a  aa  a  sapplemam  (o  normal  farmtng 
operations  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  oom- 
merclal  feedlot.  TIm  commerelal  feedlot  U 
cleaned  as  one  having  a  catUe  capacity  of 
lOQO  head  or  more.  Over  70%  of  all  grain-fed 
cattle  an  in  commercial  feedlota.  whereaa 
len  than  10  years  ago  the  reverse  was  tni*- 
less  than  go's  *,»  m  commercial  lots  The 
number  or  cattle  on  fked  In  Kansas  has 
doubled  since  19M  to  the  present  level  of 
•  Pproilma'ely  900,000  head 

Operators  of  feedlots  for  *hlch  the  Divi- 
sion of  Envirooniental  Health  determines 
there  Is  a  wmter  pdluMon  potential  mast  pro- 
vide water  poumioil  control  faeuities  wbbh 


wiu  protect  au  baneBdal  uaa  of  watwa  of 
the  state  and  which  wUl  not  lajun  other 
property  or  property  readents,  Tha  water 
pouuuon  control  faculties  must  be  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  plans  and  specl- 
ncatlons  approved  by  the  department 

Permits  are  required  for  water  pollution 
control  facUltlee  and  are  Issued  after  com- 
pletion of  construcuon  In  conformance  with 
approved  plans  and  ^jeclflcatlona.  Permits 
are  revocable  for  cause  on  30  days'  written 
notice.  After  revocation  of  a  permit  the 
operator  of  the  feedlot  U  aUowed  to  flnlah 
feeding  animals  In  the  lot  but  cannot  place 
any  other  animals  in  the  lot  until  water 
pouuuon  control  requirements,  aa  esub- 
llshed  by  the  department,  have  been  met 
and  a  new  permit  has  been  Issued. 

Dpon  receipt  of  a  registration  appUcaUon 
for  operation  of  a  feedlot,  a  department  en- 
gineer will  visit  the  proposed  site  with  the 
operator  and  evaluate  the  need  and  extent 
of  water  pollution  control  facUltlee.  A  let- 
ter report  Is  submitted  to  the  owner  setting 
forth  the  minimum  requirements  for  pollu- 
tion control.  Although  provision  has  been 
made  for  allowing  feedlot  waste  treatment 
plants  with  discharge  of  an  effluent  In  con- 
formance with  river  basin  water  quality 
standards,  only  small  dairy  farm  operators 
treating  combined  milk  parlor  wastes  and 
household  wastes  have  elected  to  follow  this 
course  of  action,  due  to  the  cost  Involved 

Thegeneral  provision  of  approved  faeiutlea 
for  water  pollution  control  Involves  (1) 
diversion  of  runoff  from  extraneous  or  non- 
feedlot  areas;  (2)  retention  ponds  for  all 
waste  water  and  ralnfaU  runoff  contacting 
•nlmal  wastes:  oi  appUcatlon  of  Uqtild 
wastes  to  agricultural  land,  and  f4i  applica- 
tion of  BoUd  wastes  to  agricultural  land 

The  department,  by  state  sutute.  has  the 
prerogative  to  vary  poUutlon  control  require- 
ments to  conform  with  the  need  for  control 
at  each  specific  site  based  on  professions!  en- 
gineering Judgment.  There  are  feedlot  sites 
that  have  not  required  control  facilities  due 
to  topography  and  location.  An  example  of 
this  is  where  the  feedlot  is  located  at  the  high 
point  and  In  the  middle  of  a  section  of  laSd 
^ch  is  terraced  and  under  irrigation.  The 
ot^w"?  ""'o"'<«>  epproxlmately  10  acres, 

f^,  '^-  ""  ""^  *'"''  ""DOT  1" 
satisfactorily  retained  on  the  operations 
cropland. 

reedlot  pollution  control  dtttgn  /acton 
Boonomlc  factors  have  considerable  weight 
in  determining  feasible  control  measures  for 
feedlot  wastes.  Conventional  physical,  chemi- 
cal, and  biological  methods  of  waste  treat- 
ment have  been  determined  to  be  prohlbl- 
Uve  by  virtue  of  their  cost  Kansas  bu  taken 
the   approach  of   returning   the   waste  bv- 
producu  to  the  land  In  concentrations  con- 
ducive to  maintaining  the  balance  of  nature 
■rae  normal  minimum  requlremenu  for  re- 
tention pond  volume  u  based  on  the  maxi- 
mum M-hour  rain  which  can  be  expected  to 
occur  once  In  10  years  using  a  runoff  ooam- 
clent   of   0.8.   Because   runoff  from   feedlot 
surfacee  will  result  In  the  suspension  and 
carriage  of  considerable  manure  and  sut    a 
minimum  of  two  retention  ponds  in  series'  is 
required.  The  Hist  pond  la  designed  as  a  sedl- 
meotatlom  pond  with  conhguratlon  condu- 
cive to  removal  of  solids  by  pumping  or  If 
naeeMary   by   truck-mounted   dragline.   The 
nm  pond  is  neceeaary  to  protect  the  Integ- 
rity of  the  second  pond  and  no  volume  credit 
Is  given  for  this  runoff  retention  require- 
ment. This  flrst  pond  is  sized   at  airoroil- 
mately   lo%    of  the   volume  of   the  second 
pond.  Unusual  or  critical  downstream  loca- 
tions of  beneficial  water  use  such  aa  Oshlng 
ponds  or   water  supply   ponds   wui   require 
greater  retention  volumes. 

Liquid  wastes  from  retenUoa  ponds  are  ap- 
plied to  agricultural  land  for  the  production 
of  crops.  Based  on  ralnfaU  duration  data  for 
Kansas,  we  have  established  the  objective  to 
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dewater  retention  ponds  in.  flee  dars  allowing 
as  much  as  a  week  to  10  days  for  sou  to  dry 

after  significant  rainfall  has  occurred.  Pump- 
ing equipment  is  sized  to  provide  deUvery  to 
the  Irrlgauon  land  on  this  basis.  A  minimum 
of  two  pomps  Is  required  where  a  capacity  of 
more  than  approximately  600  gpm  is  needed 
An  appropriately  alzsd  pump  la  also  requited 
for  the  sedimsntstion  pond. 

The  Uquld  waste  contains  the  crop 
nutrients  nitrogen,  potassium,  and  phos- 
phorus. It  Is  intended  to  Irrigate  cropland 
so  that  theee  nutrients  wUl  be  taken  up  and 
kept  m  balance  with  crop  yield.  Based  on 
existing  data  of  waste  charsoterlstlos  as 
reported  by  Bhuyler,'  the  liquid  wastes  can 
be  expected  to  contain  ±(00  lbs  N  70  lbs 
P/3^  and  380  lbs  K,o  per  sere-foot. ' 

Tremendous  quantities  of  tnanuna  are 
(ensrated  In  animal  feedlou  and  must  be 
removed  and  disposed  of  In  a  manner  which 
wUl  not  t>e  detrimental  to  water  or  other 
environmental  factors.  SoUd  wastes  from 
cattle  are  generated  at  a  dally  rate  of 
±30-40  lbs  per  day  net  weight.  The  usual 
practice  of  soUds  removal  from  feedlots  Is 
to  scrape  the  samice  to  firm  ground  upon 
completion  of  feeding  of  a  pen  of  cattle.  The 
solids  have  accumulated  for  a  period  of  100 
to  lao  days.  It  Is  not  too  unusual  to  allow 
solids  accumulauon  within  pens  to  contmue 
for  two  or  three  pen  turnovers  for  reasons 
of  Uiclament  wwiher  or  lack  of  employee 
time.  Due  to  the  extended  periods  of  time 
the  soUd  wastes  socumulate  within  pens  and 
the  fact  that  varying  quantities  of  sou  are 
Intimately  mixed  with  the  wastes,  the  poUu- 
tlon eharacterlstlce  and  nutrient  content  of 
removed  wastes  are  also  highly  variable. 

In  general,  the  requlremenu  for  soUd 
wasu  uuuxatlon  tor  crop  producUon  are  as 
foUowB: 

1.  AppUcatlon  to  lirspiand  la  normally 
limited  to  30  totta  per  acre' per  year.  In  eases 
where  cropland  has  been  aoalped  In  land 
Isvellng.  these  areas  can  receive  as  much  as 
aoo  tons  per  acre  for  the  fljat  gear. 

a.  SoUd  wastes  cannot  be  plaoed  on  the 
land  used  for  Uquld  waste  Urlgatlon  imless 
Lhs  combined  uuulent  value  Is  kept  within 
crop  production  requlremenu. 

3.  Solid  wastes  sppUed  to  land  must  he 
turned  under  as  soon  as  practicable  The 
department  considers  a  pertod  of  less  than 
two  weeks  as  an  acceptable  time  period  be- 
tween laud  appllcauon  and,  the  turning 
under  of  wastes.  I  ^ 

4.  Solid  wastes  should  not  if  appUed  to 
land  surface  durUig  perloda  of  wet  weather. 
It  la  preferable  to  stockpile  wastes  removed 
from  lot  surfaces  and  make  land  application 
during  dry  aoU  conditions  unmedlately  prior 
to  the  normal  time  for  plowing  the  field. 

Cost  factors  for  pollution  control  of  ani- 
mal feedlot  wastes  vary  greatly  In  Kansas 
In  catUe  feedlou  ranging  from  6.00O  head 
to  40,000  head  capacity,  the  average  Uistal- 
latlon  cost  for  pollution  control  has  been 
»14*  per  bead  of  lot  oapaelty.  The  cost  range 
has  been  from  a  low  of  »o,37  to  »9JI0  per 
head  of  lot  capacity.  These  Ogurea  do  not 
Include  the  cost  of  land  used  for  IrrlgaUon 
because  the  land  U  used  for  crop  productton 
m  addition  to  wute  disposal. 

PoUutlon  h|t  aiHaatuni  land 
Kansas  has  partially  completed  a  study 
of  a  river  haaUi  thkt  has  characteristics 
rapidly  becoming  unique.  Soldier  Creek  basin 
In  northeastern  Kansas  conslsu  of  approx- 
imately ISO  square  mUee  of  drainage  area 
and  does  not  oootaln  a  feedlot,  mduetrlal 
waste  dischsrge  or  municipal  waste  discharge 
In  the  entire  basin. 


Bhtijler.  Lynn  R.,  "trstog  Fteedlot  Waste"- 
Kansas  Englnwmng  Society  Seminar  on 
PMIgn  for  Feedlot  Waste  Management 
J«nu«7  iBsg.  ni.u.ei.1.. 
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Stoltenberg  ■  reports  that  there  Is  consid- 
erable effect  on  water  quality  of  the  basin 
as  a  result  of  rainfall  runoff  from  cultivated 
land,  pastureland.  and  woodland  throughout 
the  basin.  Agricultural  chemicals  produced 
pollution  In  the  stream  In  the  form  of  phos- 
phate and  nitrogen  equal  to  approximately 
30%  of  the  annual  appUed  quantity.  Bac- 
terial standards  established  by  the  federal 
government  were  exceeded  between  80%  and 
40%  of  the  time. 

Water  quality  In  Kansas  rivers  Is  poorest 
during  periods  of  ralnfaU  runoff  as  It  relates 
to  turbidities,  dissolved  oxygen,  phosphate, 
nitrogen,  and  bacterial  concentrations. 
Kansas  transports  as  much  as  30  mlUlon 
tons  of  sediment  per  year  via  rivers  and 
streams,  significantly  affecting  the  quality 
of  water. 

Quantitative  egeet  o/  ivrfcuifiiral  potliUantt 

The  gross  effect  of  common  poUutanU  as- 
sociated with  agriculture  in  Kansss  waters 
Is  significant  when  compared  with  the  con- 
tributions of  the  state's  population  of  ap- 
proximately 3.35  mUUon  persona.  This  com- 
parison Is  provided  as  follows: 
Pollution  source,  pollution  parameter,  ana 
approximate  population  equivalent 

Domesticated  animals.  BOD  (organic 
strength).  100.000.000.  Nitrogen.  lao.OOO/Ma 

Agricultural  fertuizera*.  Nlttoigen,  73M0,- 
000.  PO,.  31.000.000. 

SUt   (30.000.000  tons/yr),  BOD.  ll.SOO.OOO. 

OONC1.U8IOI4 

We  have  In  many  ways  abtued  our  envl- 
ronment  to  the  oveiau  detriment  of  man. 
We  must  provide  the  necessary  measures 
for  environmental  poUutlon  control  not  only 
If  man  Is  to  survive,  but  If  we  are  to  fuUy 
enjoy  our  existence. 

There  la  another  environmental  danger  of 
equal  Importance  facing  us  today.  l.e.  over 
control  of  environmental  "pollution."  If 
the  nebulous  nature  of  the  word  pollution  la 
not  recognized  and  careful  analysis  of  asso- 
ciated facu  provided,  tremendous  economic 
repercussions  can  ooeiur. 

The  trend  today  la  to  establish  poUutlon 
control  standards  on  a  uniform  basis  without 
regard  to  Inherent  characteristics  of  a  given 
area,  the  abUlty  of  nature  to  neutrallxe  oer> 
tain  poUutanu  without  damage,  or  the  net 
effect  of  controUlng  a  poUutant  when  It  la 
but  a  smaU  percentage  of  the  poUutant  from 
uncontrollable  natural  sourcee. 

Little  or  no  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  fact  that  one  cotUd  become  so  ob- 
sessed with  the  control  of  poUutlon  from 
land  rtmoff  that  the  ooeu  of  control  would 
exceed  many  times  the  value  of  the  land 
or  value  of  returns  from  crop  production. 
Rivets  and  streams  are  subject  to  nutrient 
and  bacterial  poUutlon  from  land  runoff 
from  cultivated  land  as  weU  as  natural 
grosaland  or  forest  land.  The  common  bac- 
terial poUutlon  Indicators — collform.  fecal 
collform.  fecal  streptococcus,  and  salmonella 
are  widely  distributed  throughout  nature 
and  particularly  In  sous  necessary  for  oul« 
tlTated  agriculture.  There  are  between  800 
mllUon  and  6  bUUon  living  organisms  In 
one  gram  of  good  agricultural  topsoU.  If 
this  were  not  true  there  would  be  no  capa- 
bility for  crop  production.  A  sterile  sou  Ls 
a  non-ptoduclng  sou. 

It  Is  estimated  by  sou  experts  that  It 


>  Stoltenberg.  Oerald  A..  "Indicator  Orga- 
nisms. Oxygen  Levels  and  Penuiser  Com- 
ponenu  In  a  Farmland  Stream":  M.  8.  Thels. 
Dspt.  of  ClvU  Bnglnsering.  Unlventty  of 
Kansas.  1B70. 

■  The  quantity  of  f ertUlaers  for  the  entire 
state  assumed  to  be  entering  river  basins  has 
been  determined  by  aastmilng  that  all  drain- 
age basins  In  the  state  contribute  quantities 
proportional  to  the  areal  measuremenU  ob- 
served In  the  Soldier  Creek  Baaln. 
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100%  of  the  known  feasible  aoU  eonaarva- 
tlon  measuree  were  Implemented  througli- 
out  the  nation  It  would  reduce  by  only  fiO% 
the  total  poUutants.  1  am  firmly  oonvlncad 
that  before  man  dominated  the  area  now 
known  as  Kansas  that  the  present  water 
quauty  standards  were  exceeded. 

If  we  are  to  have  meat  In  ouu-  diet  aa  a 
source  of  protein,  we  nttist  provide  certain 
restrictions  on  the  waste  producU.  With  the 
present  state  of  the  art  as  It  relates  to  con- 
fined animal  feeding  it  Is  not  possible  to 
provide  100%  control  within  economic  means. 
It  is  posslbls  to  control  poUutlon  factors 
within  reason  by  IntelUgent  locauon  and 
recycling  waste  byproducts. 

We  must  learn  to  control  environmental 
pollutanu  In  confonnor^cc  with  Inherent 
characteristics  of  a  given  area.  Is  It  reason- 
able to  provide  poUutlon  control  beyond  the 
point  of  determinable  benefiu  or  If  uncon- 
troUable  sources  negate  benefits? 

A  medical  patient  who  Is  not  hypersensitive 
to  penlcUlln.  when  given  less  than  an  ade- 
quate amount  of  this  antlbloUc  wUl  succumb 
to  the  disease;  when  given  the  proper  amount 
he  will  be  cured,  but  when  given  an  over- 
do; e  will  succumb  to  the  antibiotic. 

Many  persons  today  are  becoming  con- 
cerned with  the  emotionalism  and  In  some 
cases  fanaticism  evident  In  the  ecological 
movement.  There  are  many  obvious  violations 
of  nature  for  which  we  can  provide  control 
measures  within  economic  resson.  AU  of  lu 
must  recognize  and  respond  to  our  responsi- 
bilities In  environmental  control. 

I  would  urge  the  Farm  Bureau  and  aU 
other  organizations  to  formulate  poUutlon 
control  support  and  take  an  active  part  In 
seeing  that  standards  are  adopted  which  are 
needed,  that  wUl  provide  benefit,  that  are 
based  on  facU.  and  that  are  not  enhancement 
for  the  sake  of  enhancement.  No  one  standard 
can  truly  be  right  under  aU  conditions  and 
In  aU  areas. 


COWORKflHMEW,    STUDENTS    MAKE 
EDUCATIONAL    FILM 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 


or   HXW   JKBSST 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  aEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  POHSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  welcome  today  a  group  of  high  school 
students  and  their  advisors,  who  together 
with  several  New  Jersey  Congressmen, 
made  an  educational  fllm  here  in  Wash- 
ington to  be  shown  in  New  Jersey  high 
schools. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  sincere  compli- 
ments to  the  students,  some  30  of  whom 
traveled  from  Burlington.  N.J..  this 
morning  to  participate  in  this  exercise 
of  government. 

In  addition.  I  want  to  express  my 
thanks  to  those  House  Members  who 
were  able  to  participate  and  help  the  stu- 
dents in  their  worthy  cause. 

The  Institute  for  Political  Education 
at  Burlington  City  High  School  won  a 
$1,000  "mlnigrant"  from  the  State  Edu- 
cation Department  for  the  project.  Mr. 
Barry  Lefkowltz,  founder  and  director 
of  the  Institute,  directed  the  fllm  and 
Henry  Ciurley,  Philadelphia,  an  instruc- 
tor at  Burlington  City  High,  was  the 
staff  coordinator.  The  students  them- 
selves wrote  the  entire  script. 

These  dedicated  men  have  devoted 
many  hours  to  helping  interested  high 
school  students  leam  about  and  become 
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involved  in  governmental  and  political 
activities. 

The  fllm  was  made  In  a  subcommittee 
room  here  on  the  Hill,  with  students 
acting  out  the  role  of  Congressmen  in 
legislative  deUberatlons. 

Meanwhile,  our  House  Members  ex- 
plained, in  the  fllm,  technical  and  par- 
liamentary procedures,  so  that  high 
school  students  will  leam — directly  from 
their  Congressmen — ^the  flner  points  of 
legislative  pnxredure. 

I  think  this  method  of  learning  by 
doing  and  learning  by  seeing  is  tre- 
mendously beneficial  for  both  the  stu- 
dents and  adults.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
New  Jersej'  schools  will  make  good  use 
of  the  fljm  so  that  our  students  of  gov- 
ernment can  widen  their  knowledge  of 
their  Government  in  an  interesting  and 
Informative  way. 

Mr.  Lefltowltz.  presently  dissemination 
specialist  for  the  Urban  Schools  Devel- 
opment CouncU.  Trenton,  NJ.,  founded 
the  institute  in  1968. 

Presently  30  interns  participate  in  the 
institute,  with  Jobs  every  Friday  in  city, 
county,  or  State  government.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  some  70  associate  interns 
who  attend  traveling  training  sessloni 
and  who  work  on  special  projects. 

The  institute  also  provides  various 
services  for  both  political  parties  and 
the  community. 

In  addition  to  expressing  my  appreci- 
ation to  Mr.  Lefkowltz  and  Mr.  Ciurley, 
I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  Educa- 
tional Improvement  Center  for  provid- 
ing media  support  services  for  the  film. 


GREATEST  OP  ALL  U.S.  INDUSTRIES 
AT  BOTTOM  OP   THE  ECONOMIC 

LIST 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

or    MINNSSOTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  ZWAC3.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  1969.  all 
manufacturing  corporations  earned  19.9 
percent  net  profit  before  taxes  on  an  in- 
vestment of  $296,000,000,000. 

All  durable  goods  manufacturers 
earned  21.6  percent  net  profit  before 
taxes  on  an  Investment  of  $149,200,000.- 
000, 

Food  processors  had  a  net  return  of 
22.4  percent  and  food  distributors  23.6 
percent. 

In  the  same  year.  America's  very 
largest  farms  earned  0.9  percent  net 
profit  before  taxes  on  an  investment  of 
$113,180,000,000. 

Our  largest  farms,  a  third  of  the  total 
number  of  farms  in  the  country,  earned 
1.6  percent  net  profit  before  taxes  on 
an  investment  of  $156,000,000,000. 

We  are  not  saying  the  net  returns  for 
the  food  processors  or  for  industry  are 
too  large.  They  need  the  profits  they  are 
making  in  order  to  pay  taxes  and  divi- 
dends and  keep  their  industries  healthy. 

The  absurdity  of  the  situation  is  the 
meager  and  bankrupt  share  the  fanner 
receives  for  the  leadlnt,  role  that  he  plays. 

What  logical  Justification  is  there  for 
the  greatest  of  all  US.  industries  to  be 
at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  list  when 
it  comes  to  receiving  a  fair  share  on 
investment. 
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R.   W.    QRIPPTrH— AN    EXEMPLARY 
EDDCATOR 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  maamaippi 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSCNTA'nVSS 

Thursday,  Decerriber  17.  1970 
Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  week 
ago  today,  on  December  9,  1970,  R.  W. 
Qriffith  retired  trom  his  post  as  assistant 
State  superlntendezLt  of  education  In 
MiKfiuaippi. 

For  a  period  of  50  years,  beginning  in 
1920.  Mr.  Griffith  devoted  himself  to  the 
goal  of  quality  education  In  Mississippi 
He  has  served  as  schoolteacher,  col- 
lege professor,  school  principal,  school 
superintendent  and,  finall7,  20  years 
as  assistant  State  superintendent  of 
education. 

R.  W.  OrifSth  Is  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  one  of  the  most 
dedicated  public  servants  In  America. 

He  has  been  an  inspiration  to  his 
associates,  teachers,  and  pupils.  Addi- 
tionally, he  has  given  freely  of  his  time 
and  talents  to  various  aspects  of  free- 
masonry. 

There  are  many  adjectives  that  might 
describe  R.  W.  GrifHth's  life  and  char- 
acter, and  it  would  take  many  pages  to 
sketch  his  good  deeds. 

In  the  Interest  of  brevity,  I  will  merely 
say  that  he  Is  a  totally  selfless  person 
and  has  contributed  greatly  to  the  en- 
lightenment of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  myself  for- 
tunate to  know  R.  W.  Grifflth;  and.  In 
his  retirement  from  his  ofDcial  duties, 
I  wish  him  well  in  all  endeavors. 

As  symbolic  of  the  great  and  high 
esteem  In  which  R.  W.  Griffith  Is  held  by 
his  fellow  educators.  I  Include  two  ar- 
ticles written  in  tribute  to  him.  The 
first  is  from  the  Mississippi  Education 
Advance  published  by  the  Mississippi  Ed- 
ucation Association,  and  the  second  is 
from  "Education  In  Mississippi"  pub- 
lished by  the  Mississippi  Department  of 
Education. 

The  articles  foDow: 
R.  W.  "BUB«*"  OuiTiTH  Rmus  Pbom  SDK 
To  most  of  OS  In  the  State  Dept.  of  Edu- 
cation, he's  "Mr.  arlfflth."  To  soicie.  he'j  "Mr 
Orir  or  "UtUe  Chief. "  To  many  former  rtu- 
dents  and  fellow  worker*  tliroughout  the 
state,  he's  "Prof."  But  to  all  of  us.  he's  been 
the  person  who  was  ready  and  willing  to 
listen  to  problems — Itctle  or  big  one*. 

Perhapa  the  moet  inviting  apot  In  the  8DB 
for  many  years  has  been  the  East  Boom  of 
Suite  30B.  WooUolt  State  Office  BulJdlng 
Not  only  because  of  Mr.  Orirs  warm  welcome 
to  anyone  who  came  to  hl»  ofllce,  but  because 
of  a  little  old  rocking  chair. 

I>urlng  the  days  when  surpltu  property 
was  being  distributed  to  schools  and  inatttu- 
tlone.  an  ordinary  looking  cane  bottom  rock- 
log  chair  found  ita  way  to  the  second  floor 
of  the  Old  Capitol  where  the  SDK  waa  housed 
At  that  time.  No  one  seemed  to  want  It,  so 
Mr.  Orlf  rescued  it  and  put  It  in  hi*  office. 
Everyone  laughed  about  htm  asd  his  rocklna 
cbalrl  ^ 

When  we  moved  Into  the  new.  then  elegant 
Woolfolk  BuUdlng  In  104B.  everyone  was  try- 
ing to  "ihlne  up"  the  old  furniture  or  buy 
a  few  new  pieces  as  the  budget  allowed.  We 
wondered  what  Mr.  GrU  would  do  with  the 
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rocking  chalr^lt  would  look  odd  In  that  new. 
modem  bulidlncl  When  the  morlng  Tan 
aoived  with  our  furniture,  there  was  the 
rocking  chair — he  hadn't  left  it  behind. 

From  that  day  to  this,  as  you  pass  Mr. 
Orlf's  office  door  youll  see  someone  occupy- 
ing that  eh&ir.  perhape  discuBslng  a  serious 
legal  school  problem,  or  maybe  Just  paaslng 
the  time  of  day. 

But  you  can  see,  as  our  beloved  'Mr.  Qrir* 
Joins  the  ranks  of  the  retired,  the  rocking 
chair  win  not  be  new  to  hJm.  Bealdee.  I 
believe  he'll  find  himself  so  busy  he  won't 
have  time  for  a  rocking  chair. 

Knowing  him  as  I  do.  he  won't  say  "no"  to 
aay  request  for  public  service.  It's  my  guess 
that  many  Individuals  and  organlaatlona  will 
be  calling  on  him  for  the  wonderful  oon- 
tnbutloa  he  can  continue  to  make  to  the 
people  of  the  sute. 

P  Acaaa'  rrxaa 
B.  W.  Orlffitb  planned  to  study  law,  lan 
short  of  funds,  and  wait  Into  the  education 
profession  by  accident,  but  "By  Ned,  If  I  had 
to  do  It  over  again,  I'd  choove  it  on  purpose!" 
Bis  career  started  In  i&30.  His  retirement 
on  Dec.  9.  1070,  marked  one  half-century  of 
dlKtmgiilahed  service  to  education  in  Missis- 
sippi. 

On  November  34,  many  ot  the  thouaands 
of  friends  he  has  made  during  his  70  years 
attended  the  retirement  banquet  for  Orlfflth, 
lOTtstant  state  superintendent  of  education 
for  the  Mississippi  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation since  1944. 

^wclal  guests,  gifts,  entertainment,  and 
trUmtea  to  Orunth'a  career  were  featured  at 
the  banquet. 

During  his  career  anfflth  has  served  as 
assistant  to  three  state  superintend  ents  of 
educaUon.  He  was  appointed  to  bis  present 
position  by  Superintendent  J.  S.  Vandlver  In 
1944,  then  served  under  Quperlntcadent 
J.  M.  Tubb  for  some  33  years  untU  Tubb  re- 
tired. Since  1968  he  has  worked  In  the  same 
capacity  for  Dr.  Johnston. 

A  Monroe  County  native  bom  and  reared 
near  Aberdaen,  Orlfflth  spent  his  entire 
career  In  Mississippi.  For  eleven  years  he 
taught  history  at  Miss.  Heights  Academy  in 
Blue  Mountain,  as  well  as  during  summer 
sessions  at  Blue  Mountain  Ccdlege. 

A  holder  of  both  bachelor's  and  master's 
degrees  from  Ole  Miss,  as  well  as  a  law  degree 
(received  In  19S8>  firom  the  Jackson  School 
of  Law.  he  became  superintendent  of  Tlp- 
p«h-0nlon  School,  Cotton  Plant,  in  1933. 

After  five  years  there  he  was  aani«d  super- 
intendent of  the  aipley  Municipal  Separate 
School  District.  He  waa  named  assistant  stafe 
superintendent  of  education  by  Vandlver  In 
1944.  after  six  years  at  Ripley. 

Among  his  most  pleaaant  memories  are 
his  associations  with  the  "ohlefB"  (state 
supertntendenu)  and  with  state  department 
staff  members,  referred  to  by  blm  as  "the 
cteam  of  the  crop." 

Mrs.  OrUQth,  the  former  Miss  Clara  Rivers 
of  Marks,  teaches  piano  in  their  home  and 
has  taught  voice  and  music  there  "for  the 
last  decade  or  two." 

His  retirement  plana  are  Indefinite,  but  one 
thing  Is  certain— he  will  remain  active.  First 
on  his  list  of  things  to  do  la  writing  a  chap- 
ter on  the  history  of  public  education  for  a 
two-volume  work  belnig  produced  by  the  De- 
partment of  Archives  and  History. 

Then  he  plans  to  write  a  "weU-docu- 
mented.  authentic  biography"  on  each  of  tlie 
state's  16  state  superintendents  of  education, 
beginning  with  "Connecticut  Yankee"  H.  R. 
Peace  In  1870.  This  work  wUl  be  comple- 
mented by  a  biographical  sketch  of  all  of 
MUslsslppi'B  assistant  state  supertntendenu 
of  educaUon  since  the  first  one.  W.  If .  Taylor. 
in  1910.  ' 
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PETITIONS  RULES  COMMITTEE  TO 
RECONSIDER  CONSUMER  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OP  IB70 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IK  TRS  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESSNTATtVBS 

THunday,  December  17.  1970 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recently 
joined  a  number  or  my  coUeaguee  In 
petitioning  tbe  House  Rule>  Committee 
to  reconalder  the  proposed  Consumer 
Protection  Act  ol  1970 — HM.  18214.  This 
particular  legislation  represents  the 
most  compreheiislve  consumer  safe- 
guards that  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
has  ever  had  the  opportunity  to  offer  the 
American  public. 

The  American  consumer  Is  in  desperate 
need  of  Immediate  assistance.  Despite  the 
enormous  resources  and  expanded  facili- 
ties of  our  modern,  giant  Industrlee,  an 
increasing  number  of  manufacturers 
have  continued  to  marlcet  dangerous  or 
defective  products.  In  addition,  countless 
individuals  unknowingly  invest  substan- 
tial sums  of  money  In  faulty,  worthless 
goods  pandered  to  them  by  maryin«i 
sellers  giving  various  decrees  of  assur- 
ances about  the  mercMntabUlty  of  the 
items. 

Tbe  average  citizen  has  few  practical 
means  of  insuring  the  quality  of  his  pur- 
chase and  Uttle  hope  for  retrieving  any 
lost  investmente.  Too  frequently,  these 
sharp  practices  result  in  serious  financial 
problems  for  the  hapless  buyer  who  finds 
himself  witli  a  useless  product,  a  disap- 
pearing seller,  and  an  imemotlonal 
bolder  of  his  purchase  <Allgatlon  who 
could  care  less  about  the  seller's  prior 
transgressions. 

Equally  alarming  are  the  widespread 
instances  of  physical  Injury.  The  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Product  Safety, 
for  example,  has  reported  that  30,000 
citizens  are  killed  every  year,  and  110,000 
permanently  disabled  merely  because 
they  bought  or  used  consumer  products 
that  were  imsafe. 

The  Commission  further  disclosed  that 
15,000  children  are  killed  annually  by 
hazardous  toy  products — another  17 
million  children  are  Injured  seriously 
enough  to  restrict  normal  physical 
actiTlty. 

The  consumer's  tragic  situation  re- 
flects several  things:  various  manufac- 
turers have  been  remiss  in  their  obliga- 
tion to  observe  certain  minimal  safety 
standards :  Federal  controls  on  consumer 
products  have  been  Inadequate:  and  the 
consumer's  Interests  have  not  been  suffl- 
clently  represented  before  policymaking 
agencies  of  the  Government.  As  our  cor- 
porate network  widens  and  the  volume  of 
consimier  merchandise  increases,  we 
must  expect  a  proportional  rise  in  the 
amount  of  dangerous  or  worthless 
products  on  the  market.  The  sheer 
magnitude  of  this  problem  is,  in  Itsdt, 
a  mandate  for  immediate  legislative  re- 
lief. 

Traditionally,  the  destiny  of  the 
American  consumer  has  rested  in  the 
hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
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These  agencies,  however,  have  failed  to 
exercise  their  full  authority  and  have  not 
imposed  any  substantive  safeguards  for 
the  great  majority  of  consumers. 

HJl.  18214  represents  the  most  com- 
plete protection  to  be  offered  the  con- 
sumer smce  he  first  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government  back  in 
1962.  This  bill  would  create  two  full-time 
Federal  consumer  offices  to  provide  a 
wide  range  of  vital  services  to  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

The  proposed  Office  of  Consumer  Af- 
fairs would  sponsor  and  coordinate  con- 
sumer education  programs  and  conduct 
conferences,  surveys  and  other  forms  of 
research  for  diagnosing  the  specific 
safety  needs  of  consumers.  In  general, 
this  office  would  establish  open  channels 
of  Communication  between  all  govern- 
mental consumer  agencies. 

Of  even  greater  Importance  is  the  pro- 
posed Consumer  Protection  Agency.  This 
agency  would  have  the  authorization  to 
subpoena  witnesses,  copy  documentary 
evidence,  receive  depositions,  and  to  for- 
mally represent  the  consumer's  interests 
In  proceedings  and  investigations  before 
Federal  courts  and  agencies.  This  office 
would  essentially  become  the  watchdog 
of  consumer  rights. 

In  the  past  It  has  been  tbe  responsibil- 
ity of  private  Individuals  or  consumer 
groups  to  Initiate  legal  action  against 
fraudulent  retailers  and  distributors. 
This  is  a  costly,  time-consuming  pur- 
suit for  the  average  citizen.  Tills  legisla- 
tion, however,  would  facilitate  Federal 
intervention  on  the  purchaser's  behalf. 
The  Consumer  Protection  Agency  could 
alleviate  much  of  the  legal  burden  now 
borne  by  the  consumer  and  Insure  that 
his  point  of  view  will  constantly  be 
under  consideration  in  those  govern- 
mental declsipnmaklng  processes  which 
so  dramatically  affect  his  financial 
wdfare. 

HJl.  18214  woiUd  provide  a  full-scale, 
on-gotag  program  of  consumer  protec- 
tion while  coordinating  the  actlTiUes  of 
all  existing  Federal  consumer  offices.  The 
American  public  Is  very  much  entitled  to 
the  most  extensive  protection  that  our 
Federal  Government  is  capable  of  provid- 
ing. I  realize  that  this  legislation  would 
not  fully  resolve  the  problems  of  the 
everyday  shopper,  but  it  would  certainly 
provide  a  variety  of  important  benefits 
that  do  not  presently  exist. 
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this  remarkable  guardian  of  a  free  press. 
They  all  testify  to  his  devotion  and  dedi- 
caaon  to  the  people  of  Peru  in  their 
struggle  for  a  better  life  through  free  in- 
stitutions. He  has  visited  the  United 
States  on  many  occasions  and  a  number 
of  his  children  and  grandchildren  have 
been  educated  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  only  admire  men 
of  advanced  age  who  still  do  a  day's  work, 
make  tlieir  contributions  to  the  society 
in  which  they  live,  and  keep  on  flghting 
for  their  princlplee. 

I  am  reminded  of  what  the  90-year-old 
father  of  a  friend  used  to  say,  "I  am  not 
90  years  old,  1  am  90  years  less  yoimg." 
So,  we  salute  and  pay  a  tribute  to  Dr. 
Mlro-Quesada,  who  is  not  90  year  old, 
but  90  years  less  young.  May  he  celebrate 
at  least  10  more  anniversaries. 


REFORMS    OF   CONGRESS    NEEDED 
TO   MEET   NATION'S   PRIORITIES 


QUAEDIAN  OP  A  FREE  PRESS 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAijroiufiA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESBNTATIVIS 

ThurtOav,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  and  outstanding 
newspapermen  of  this  hemisphere  re- 
cently celebrated  his  90th  birthday.  This 
remarkable  gentleman.  Dr.  Luis  Miro- 
Queeada  De  ia  Guerra,  a  great  Peruvian, 
achieved  tills  landmark  on  December  6, 
1970.  He  has  been  publisher  and  editor 
of  Peru's  topflight  newspaper,  EI  Comer- 
clo,  for  some  40  years. 

I  bave  had  a  number  of  reports  about 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  aaiADi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRBaSNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  excellent 
feature  which  appear  in  the  December  10 
issue  of  tbe  Louisville  Times. 

In  it,  my  colleague  from  Indiana,  Lu 
H.  Hakiltoh,  calls  for  meaningful  con- 
gressional reforms  to  enable  tills  body  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  national 
budget — the  vehicle  for  national 
priorities. 

This  discerning  look  at  Congress' 
shortcomings  in  dealing  with  the  annual 
budget,  and  the  need  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion, deserves  the  attention  of  each  of 
us.  The  article  reads  as  follows: 

RSrORH-MllfDED  HAtCn.TON  MOTXD  BT 

Vonsa'  TaoiTBiXD  Mihds 
(By  Ward  Sinclair) 
Wasuuictom. — As  he  campaigned  around 
ihe  dtb  Ckmgreeslonal  District  of  Southeast- 
ern Indiana  tlila  lall,  Rep.  Lee  H.  Hamilton 
kept  bearing  tbe  some  botbareome  retrain. 

■•Why  don't  you  ieUowa  ever  solve  any 
problems?  All  you  do  la  talk,"  was  one  way 
that  Hamilton's  constituents  expressed  their 
displeasure  with  Congress. 

Or  It  would  come  in  a  more  discreet,  lass- 
BtralghtXorward  fashion,  with  people  wryly 
commenting  that  "the  list  of  problems  seems 
to  get  longer  and  longer,  doesn't  it?" 

What  Is  bothering  0th  District  Hooslers 
atjout  Congress  is  much  the  same  thing  that 
bothers  Hami.ton,  who  last  month  was  re- 
elected to  a  fourth  term  in  the  House. 

"Many  people  are  dissatisfied  with  Con- 
gress." the  Columbus  Democrat  said  In  an 
interview  the  other  day.  "They  wonder  why 
we  can't  deal  with  specific  issues  Uke  hunger 
poverty  and  pollution." 

Hamilton  talked  about  theM  lisuea  durtog 
hli  campaign  and  ha  taliced  aboot  the  need 
for  Congress  to  Join  with  the  administration 
in  Betting  national  "prlorlttea." 

■TThls  drew  a  response  from  the  vottn," 
Hamilton  said.  "It  has  an  Immadlate  loglo 
. .  .  they  like  It,  b«»aBe  th«y  know  w*^  not 
doing  tbe  job  now." 

A  CHAICPXOIV  or  BZPOBM 

llM  structural  deflclenoes  of  tlia  EouB*  of 
BepreBentatlTBs  long  hava  naggtd  at  Hamil- 
ton, who  during  the  past  seraral  yaan  has 
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been  a  part  of  the  small  but  growing  band 
o(  refonn-mlnded  Democrats  and  Bepubll- 
cans  whose  cries  are  being  beard  and  heeded. 

The  estabUflhment  of  *  ■priorities."  in  Ham- 
ilton's view,  run  hand  In  hand  with  the  issue 
of  reform  of  the  House'a  cumbersome  way  of 
going  about  Its  buslnaaa. 

Oongreas  this  year  passed  a  leglalattTe  re- 
organisation bill  that  Is  designed  to  modem- 
iBe  some  of  the  antiquated  procedures,  but 
it  didn't  get  in  to  the  matter  of  prlorttlea, 

"The  disturbing  thing,"  Hamliton  said,  "la 
tb*t  we  don't  aeem  to  deal  effectively  with 
this  question  ...  we  debate  specific  mattara 
but  wa  don't  deal  with  prlorltlea  in  the 
oongresslonal  calendar." 

He  believes  that  CJoogr—  must  go  beytmd 
the  basic  reforms  to  make  itself  an  offaetlT* 
legislative  body,  fully  sharing  with  the  exec- 
utive a  role  of  co-equality  in  govamment. 

Just  what  does  be  mean  when  he  talks 
about  priorities? 

Hamilton  is  talking  really  about  putting 
first  things  first — and  then  allocating  na- 
tional resources  in  a  way  that  will  allow  the 
country  to  go  about  achieving  the  goals  it 
has  set  for  itself. 

"The  debate  over  national  priorities  occurs 
as  the  President  and  CongresB  act  on  the 
national  budget,"  he  said.  "Inaufflclent  atten- 
tion la  given  to  the  slse  and  oompoelUon  of 
the  federal  budget,  which  is  the  v^ilole  for 
priority  decisions." 

Sheer  size  and  complexity  of  the  annual 
budget  are  one  thing.  The  other.  In  Hamil- 
ton's view,  is  that  Congress  abdicates  Its 
responsibility  by  being  unable  to  deal  with 
the  President's  budget  in  a  comprehensive 
way  and  by  being  unable  to  offer  alternatives. 

CQNGBSSS   OWN    BtTDGXT   fiUOGBSTXD 

Hamilton  strongly  advooatee  that  Congrcee 
draw  up  its  own  budget,  a  proposal  offer«d 
several  years  ago  by  Hoosler  Joseph  Barr, 
who  waa  briefly  secretary  of  the  Treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  Lyndon  Johnson  administra- 
tion. 

"This  demands  an  analysis  of  tbe  economy  " 
HamUton  said.  •'We  would  decide  for  our- 
selvea  if  the  budget  ought  to  be  In  deficit 
or  surplus  .  .  .  (and)  congressional  com- 
mittees could  work  to  a  framework  of  a 
total-budget  picture." 

As  a  system  now  works,  two  majw  House 
committees — Ways  and  Means  and  Appro- 
priations— hold  the  bulk  of  the  fiscal  power 
In  Congrees.  Ways  and  Means  devises  ways 
to  raise  funds  to  operate  the  government; 
Appropriations  decides  how  the  money  will 
be  spent. 

"These  fund-raising  and  q>ending  func- 
tions are  never  brought  together."  Hamilton 
noted.  "And  the  other  committees  now  do 
not  see  how  their  work  deals  with  the 
economy,  because  each  goes  its  separate  way." 
Hamilton  suggests  creaUon  of  a  congres- 
sional budget;  utillratlon  of  computers  and 
data-processing  to  aEsist  Congress  In  sorting 
through  Ita  task;  and  formation  of  a  com- 
nUttee,  adequately  staffed,  to  weigh  revenues 
and  expenditures  and  propose  alternatives 
to  the  Executive  Branch's  spending  propoaals. 
Tbe  idea,  of  course,  would  be  to  give 
Congress  a  larger  role  in  determining,  along 
with  the  Bxeouttve  Branch,  which  should  be 
tbe  "first  things"  the  nation  should  address 
Itself  to. 

Not  that  this  la  so  very  radical,  as  Hamil- 
ton points  out. 

Even  under  present  conditions,  he  noted. 
"The  extent  of  agreement  on  policies  Is  strik- 
ing, and  Congress  rarely  alters  the  Preatdsnt's 
budget  by  more  than  5  percent. 

"Although  tbe  President  attacks  Coogrett 
for  orsnpendlng,  in  each  of  the  past  25  years 
the  President  has  wanted  to  ^end  mot« 
money  than  Congress  was  willing  to  uipro- 
prlate,"  ha  continued. 

"lAst  year,  Congreaa  reduced  Prsaldent 
NUon'i  qtendlng  requesu  by  »0.4  billion  and 
the  Congress   wlU   reduce   them   again   thU 
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fmt.  I  bMkve  nipported  Uum  redootlons." 
Hamilton  i&id. 

MA»a-r%MBamD  to  orrxK  AL-nxNAxma 
a*  polntMl  out  Uut  "tha  daflclt  last  year 
and  the  exi>ected  one  thla  year  are  not  due  to 

overspending  but  prlznarlly  became  oX  reve- 
nue thortfallB  due  to  a  faltering  eoooomy." 

But  Uiat.  again,  leads  HamUton  back  to 
prlorlUaB,  whldi  he  contends  are  "still  out  of 
Una  . . .  prealdentlal  requests  Tor  spending  on 
^ace  oqUoratlon  UUs  year  were  three  Umea 
thoM  tat  poUutlon-oontiol  or  orime-reduc- 
Uon." 

Be  said  that  President  Nlzon  vetoed  as  in- 
fiailonar?  coagresslonaUy  approved  funds  for 
education,  clean  water  and  health  care,  and 
oppoaed  increased  money  for  crlme-oontrol. 

"I  reject  the  logic  which  says  that  a  dollar 
tor  education,  clean  water,  better  health  care, 
and  anti-crime  eftorts  Is  IndACionary,  but  a 
dollar  for  supenionlc  alrplaaea,  subsidies  for 
oorsxirate  farms,  defenae-cost  overruns,  ruling 
railroads,  and  foreign  aid  is  not  inflationary," 
Hamilton  sjgued. 

But  because  It  deals  with  the  President's 
budget  in  bits  and  pieces,  rarely,  if  ever,  re- 
viewing the  total  program  in  terms  of  priori- 
ties and  goals  for  the  nation.  Congreas  Is 
"hard-pressed"  to  offer  alternaUves. 

Aa  Hamilton  sees  It,  one  of  the  solutions  Is 
the  adoption  by  Congress  of  procedursa  to 
permit  It  to  review  national  fiscal  policy  in  a 
"total  way."  which  means  "examining  the 
Impact  of  tha  President's  proposed  revenue 
and  expenaa  estimates,  cutting  out  duplica- 
tion oX  eftort  and  presenting  altarnatlre  pro- 
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I    Include 
which  follows; 


a     related    newBcUpplng        BOMBING  OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 


Largs  as  thla  order  might  seem,  Hamilton 
Is  optimistic  about  change.  Minor  reforms 
adopted  by  Congress  and  more  that  loom  for 
the  Immediate  future — all  spurred  by  In- 
patient younger  members,  who  are  in  turn 
qiurred  by  public  sentiment — give  him  oauee 
for  hope. 

Tm  optlmlsuc,"  he  aald.  "In  10  years,  I 
thlnJt,  you'll  tiaj-dly  recognize  the  Hoiue. 
Preasorae  are  building  in  the  academic  and 
profeaBloniU  community.  Reform  often  comes 
from  without.* 


THE  WELFARE  FURNITURE 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  t^UlBZANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 

Thursdav.  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  latest 
boondoggle  by  the  Federal  Oovemznent 
is  entering  the  low-cost  fximiture  field 
with  taxpayer  grants  to  encourage  de- 
sign and  the  consideration  for  free 
furniture. 

Both  HEW  and  HUD  are  competing 
for  the  street  support  by  subsidizing  this 
latest  gift  program.  If,  as  they  suggest. 
there  are  so  many  people  living  on  wel- 
fare in  public  housing  developments  who 
cannot  afford  contemporary  furniture, 
It  would  readily  appear  that  the  furni- 
ture manuf ac  turers  themselves  would 
recognize  this  market  and  pursue  it  on 
their  own.  That  is,  "if"  for  the  only 
reason  the  free  enterprise  system  has  not 
pursued  the  low-Income  furniture  mar- 
ket on  its  own  is  that  none  exists— except 
In  the  fancy  of  the  experts  and  bureau- 
crats. 

Next,  we  will  find  the  taxpayers  foot- 
ing the  bill  for  furniture  stamps  to  al- 
low the  "poor"  extra  buying  privileges 
on  the  furniture  market  in  competition 
with  the  working  people  of  America. 
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People  living  on  wellare  or  In  pubUc  houa* 
ing  developments  obviously  cannot  afford 
expensive  furniture.  If  anybody's  doing  any- 
thing at>out  that  fact,  quesUona  arise:  Who 
should  get  flee  furniture?  And  what  kind 
of  furniture  should  be  made  available  at 
low  or  little  cost? 

Two  different  branches  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment have  decided  to  make  thoae  ques- 
tions their  business. 

The  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  has  matched  S  100.000  raised  locally 
to  provide  Blmpte  furniture — cb&lrs,  beda, 
kitchen  tables — for  families  on  weUare  whose 
children  are  currently  sleeping  on  floors 
and  eating  off  boxes. 

And  the  Departnsent  of  Hoiislng  and 
Urban  Development  has  given  a  AdO.OOO  grant 
to  fund  a  study  on  low-Income  furniture, 
through  the  Center  for  Metropolitan  studies. 
In  the  study  project,  the  fLrst  step  is  already 
undo:  way— a  furniture  design  contest. 
"We're  asking  for  designs  that  serve  basic 
needs — for  both  children  and  adulta — serv- 
ing, seating,  sleeping,  storage  or  com^bln*' 
tlons  of  these,"  says  Erma  Strtner,  who's  In 
charge  ol  the  project. 

Criteria  In  the  competition  call  for  dwlgns 
which  are  aesthetically  pleaaliig  with  a  con- 
cern for  stability,  comfort,  durability,  eco- 
nomical production,  multi-purpose  flexibility 
and  space  saving. 

Open  to  architects,  furniture  manufac- 
turere,  students,  or  anyone  else,  the  compe- 
tition wUl  recognise  outstanding  existing 
designs  that  could  be  eooiuunicaUy  ad^ted 
as  well  as  Innovative  Ideas  for  famlahlng 
the  bousing  of  the  future. 

The  reaction  of  manufaoturara  that  Mrs. 
Strlner  has  approached  have  "so  far  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  potential  new  mar- 
ket." She  expects  to  discuss  thtb  project  with 
distributors  as  well. 

An  advisory  panel  of  14  members  from  re- 
lated fields  has  offered  conunente  and  en- 
dorsements as  the  project  proceeds.  Among 
the  dUtloguifibed  partlcipanu  are  designer 
Charles  Eames,  black  Itimlture  manufacturer 
Alexander  Turner  and  Alvin  Schorr,  Dean  of 
the  New  Tork  University  School  of  Social 
Work. 

The  project  grew  out  of  another  grant  Mrs. 
Strlner  received  from  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts  to  research  Interior  space 
in  public  housing  snd  recommend  ways  to 
make  It  more  livable,  which  was  deacrlbed 
m  HOME  last  March. 

The  HEW  project  takes  a  different  ap- 
proach—working with  what  already  exists. 
Local  business  men  have  volunteered  to  act 
as  buyers,  and  buy  certain  furniture  whole- 
sale from  manufacturers  or  distributors. 
"Beds  are  the  main  problem,  a  lot  of  children 
are  stUI  sleeping  on  the  floor."  said  Taft  Hol- 
land of  the  Department  of  Human  Resources, 
which  U  working  with  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Coundl  to  put  HEW's  plan  Into  effect. 
"We've  had  meetings  on  the  typea  of  beds 
we'll  use— for  example.  Hollywood  beds  with 
legs  screwed  on  wouldn't  do.  Well-made, 
sturdy,  double,  single  and  bunk  beds  are 
what  we  need." 

When  asked  who  would  select  the  furniture 
to  be  bought,  Holland  replied  tliat  "Price 
will  select  It.  Well  get  the  beat  quaUty  we 
can  for  tbe  prtce.  Because  well  get  It  at  cost, 
you  see." 

Seymour  D.  Wolf,  of  American  Wholesalers, 
the  parent  company  of  Serta  matueeees,  said 
that  his  arm  was  happy  to  sell  their  products 
to  the  government  at  cost  for  the  families 
on  welfare.  "We  got  the  permission  of  our 
costomers,  the  retailers,  flrat.  TheyTe  a  very 
idealistic  graxsp  of  people."  he  reported. 


HON.  0.  C.  nSHER 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mayor  Sam 
Yorty  of  Los  Angeles  has  for  a  long  time 
been  a  widely  recognized  authority  on  the 
subject  of  communism  and  the  designs 
of  the  Communist  aggressors  in  Vietnam. 
In  a  recent  release  he  discussed  the  bomb- 
ing which  was  provoked  by  the  enemy 
action  in  shooting  down  an  unarmed 
American  reconnaissance  plane,  and  also 
the  heroic  effort  to  rescue  American 
prisoners  of  war. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include   the   remarks    made   by  Mayor 
Yorty.  The  release  follows; 
Ststeuxnt  bt   Mayos  Sam   Tobty  in  Con- 
NKrriON   With   the   Bxceht  BoKBXNa   o» 
North  Vietnam  bt  Amzhicait  Porccb 
An     unarmed     American     reconnaissance 
plane  was  recently  shot  down   over  North 
Vietnam  with  possible  loss  of  an  American 
pilot  whose  mission  posed  no  threat  to  the 
Communists,  but  rather  was  flown  to  guard 
against   further   surprise   treachery   against 
American   and  Allied  forces  defending  free 
Southeast     Asia     against    Communist    ag- 
gression. 

If  tbe  Communists  were  allowed  to  get 
away  with  this  treachery  without  retaliation, 
the  skies  over  Communist  North  Vietnam 
would  soon  be  barred  to  reconnaissance  and 
the  Free  World  forces  would  be  blinded  to 
Communist  aggressive  plans.  We  must  not 
permit  this  to  happen. 

The  President  has  ordered  a  response  In 
the  only  language  the  Oommunlsts  under- 
stand — swUt  and  powerful  relAllaUon.  In 
doing  this,  he  deaerves  the  support  of  all 
Americans  who  do  not  want  our  foroea  ex- 
posed to  blind  risks  with  the  potential  for 
high  loas  of  American  and  Allied  Uvea. 

It  Is  shocking,  therefore,  to  see  American 
Senators,  one  touted  as  a  possible  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  hopeful.  Join  Communists 
in  Hanoi  and  Peking  in  denouncing  the 
President's  prudent  and  timely  show  of 
strength  and  courage. 

These  Senators,  irrespective  of  their  mo- 
tives, are  encouraging  the  Communists  to 
think  they  can  count  upon  such  Senaton 
to  pressure  the  President  Into  a  posture  of 
weakness,  conducive  to  the  Communiata' 
dealre  to  force  ua  to  give  up  our  vital  re- 
oonnsissance  protective  flights,  and  risk  sur- 
prise attacks,  possibly  straight  through  the 
demilitarised  sone  or  In  other  places  obOMn 
by  the  Commimiste. 

It  Is  time  for  all  courageous  and  thought- 
ful Americans  to  counter  the  weakness  of 
the  so-called  Doves  who  criticize  every  show 
of  courage  and  strength  by  our  nation. 
Weakness  on  our  part  will  only  encourage 
the  Oommunlsts  to  prolong  their  aggreaalon 
In  Southeast  Asia  and  become  more  bold  In 
other  areas. 

This  would  be  a  fitting  time  for  the  so- 
called  Doves  to  cease  political  harassment 
tactics  against  the  President  and  help  present 
a  united  front  against  Communist  Intimnai- 
gence,  subversion  and  aggre&elon  aimed  at 
the  United  States  and  our  Free  World  AUlea. 
For  the  best  interoate  of  our  nation.  It 
would  help  If  they  would  put  politics  aside, 
at  least  for  awbUe.  and  let  the  Oommunlsts 
come  to  realtxe  that  they  cannot  win  a 
victory  over  us  m  Southeast  Asia  by  under- 
mining our  foreign  poUcy  and  destroying  our 
unity  and  reeolve  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  CommunlBta  have  lost  on  the  battle- 
field. We  must  not  let  them  snatch  victory 
through  our  home  tront  disunity  or  even  be 
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misled  Into  thinking  they  can  do  so  by  poli- 
ticians apparently  more  concerned  with  their 
own  political  power  or  myopic  view  of  the 
world  than  with  confronting  the  Commu- 
nists with  a  firm  show  of  American  courage. 
resolve  and  unity. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
MARCELLUS  J.  MOSS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  PLOUDA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundav,  December  17.  1970 
Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
the    honor    and    privilege    of    counting 
among  my  close  friends  In  Florida,  Mr. 
J.  J.  Moss.  Jr.,  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  Orlando,  who  is  noted  for  his  many 
contributions  to  the  community  over  the 
yeara,  and  who  has  proudly  managed  his 
own  real  estate  firm  in  Orlando  for  45 
years.  Mr.  Moss  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Honorable  Marcellus  J.  Moss,  a  distin- 
guished and  famous  "Kentucky  Moun- 
taineer  Judge."   His   son    Is  Justifiably 
proud  of  his  late  father,  and  recently 
sent  me  an  article  on  the  Judge  which 
appeared  in  his  hometown  newspaper 
in   Pinevllle,   Ky.   Only   two   of   Judge 
Moss'  sons  are  now  living,  one  being 
my  friend  In  Orlando,   and,  upon  his 
request,  I  am  happy  to  submit  for  the 
Recori)   the  article  from  the  Pinevllle 
newspaper  on  Judge  Moss'  life  entitled, 
"This  Is  the  Story  of  a  Famous  Ken- 
tucky Mountaineer  Judge."  by  Dale  L. 
Whitehurst.  a  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Believing  my  colleagues  will 
also  be  Interested  In  reading  the  story  of 
this    famous    and    successful    "pioneer 
Judge,"  I  take  this  opportunity  to  Insert 
the  article  In  the  Rbcoid: 
Tsu  a  THS  Stoet  or  a  TkMovm  Ksifrucxr 
MotnCTAnnm  Judoz 
(By  Dais  L.  Wlilt«bunt) 
In  tbe  Moontaliu  of  Bell  Caimty,  Ken- 
tucky, In  18M,  ■  young  Mount&lneer  entered 
the  world,  deeirlDg  end  declaring  he  wanted 
to  become  a  Lawyer.  Be  w&a  named  M&j-cel- 
lUB  J.  Mou. 

Be  itudled  In  a  log  ecbool  tUI  be  reached 
tbe  age  of  18  years  (Sth  grade)  where  he 
fell  In  love  with  his  teacher,  and  within  a 
year  he  married  tbe  teacher.  Sarah  Bingham. 
After  a  year  reading  law  m  his  Uncle's 
office,  he  seked  to  take  the  bar  eiamlna- 
tlon — and  paesed  It  too. 

Bis  first  case  given  him  by  appointment  of 
the  Circuit  Judge  to  defend  a  man  indicted 
for  murder.  Some  drunk  man  broke  Into  his 
house,  attacked  him  and  his  wife,  and  the 
fellow  was  forced  to  shoot  Mm  in  aelf- 
defense,  and  killed  him.  Tbe  Jury  agreed  It 
was  in  self-defense,  and  cleared  him  of  the 
charge. 

In  the  early  days,  tbe  attorney  was  called 
a  Judge.  Be  said  "Judge  I  ain't  got  no  money, 
but  I  got  a  tract  of  as  acres  on  the  hillside 
over  yanner,  and  111  deed  that  to  you  for 
saving  my  life." 

The  Lawyer  thought  that  was  better  than 
nothing  and  accepted  the  piece  of  land.  Plve 
years  later  '•The  Judge"  attorney  had  saved 
•1,600.00  and  let  a  contract  to  build  a  10  room 
frame  house.  Be  aald  to  the  oontz-aetor, 
"whatever  plan  my  wife  wants,  is  alright 
with  me.  but  I  want  a  privy  In  the  house, 
rm  getting  damn  tired  of  sliding  down  the 
hill,  loe  and  snow  on  my  thin  bottom,  and 
tbe  three  holer  is  too  far  from  tbe  house." 
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In  that  house,  built  for  •1,600.00  thz«e 
sons  were  born,  as  well  as  three  daughters, 
who  reached  the  age  of  BO  years. 

Fame  piled  up  rapidly  for  the  Judge,  He 
was  elected  Circuit  Judge  for  Harlem, 
Latoher.  Perry  and  Bell  Counties,  where  he 
rode  horse  back  from  Pinevllle,  his  home,  to 
Harlem  36  miles  In  one  day,  held  court  3 
weeks,  and  then  on  to  Whlteaburg  In 
,  Latcher  County  39  miles,  and  the  same  court 
and  held  court  for  another  3  weeks,  then  on 
to  Haaard  in  Perry  County  45  miles  for 
another  3  weeks  of  court,  then  some  60  miles 
home  to  Bell  County  for  his  own  County 
session  twice  yearly  for  20  years. 

Fame  and  success  always  walked  hand  In 
hand  for  the  Judge.  He  picked  up  all  the 
land  he  could  buy,  alwa>-8  on  a  long  term 
Mortgage  note.  He  believed  In  keeping  three 
sons  busy.  Their  first  Job  was  walking  4  miles 
to  the  Mines,  carrying  their  lunch,  getting 
there  by  7  A.M..  and  wlute  washing  the 
houses,  and  taring  the  roofs,  then  walking 
back  home  another  4  miles. 

All  this  went  on  during  the  summer,  In- 
cluding weeding  the  garden  and  orchard. 

School  required  a  walk  of  S  miles  to  and 
from,  boms  for  dinner  and  back  within  the 
hour. 

The  Judge  became  a  pretty  crafty  wheeler 
and  dealer  In  the  Bepubllcan  politics.  He  be- 
came the  man  to  see. 

During  the  famous  Teddy  Rooeevelt-WU- 
11am  Howard  Taft  campaign  In  1912.  In  which 
Roosevelt  attempted  to  come  back,  failed. 
but  carried  President  Taft  down  in  defeat 
with  blm.  both  men  were  guests  at  the  Moas 
home  for  the  night.  Teddy  came  first  on  a 
r^ular  train.  He  was  In  rare  form,  calling 
Taft,  a  living  replica  of  a  pregnant  woman, 
adding  caustically  that  he  walked  like  he  was 
full  of  gas.  When  President  Taft  arrived  he 
responded  In  the  same  vein  of  sarcasm  by 
saying  that  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  the  world's 
champion  In  fooling  the  public  and  making 
people  believe  that  T.  R.  stand  for  Teddy 
Rooaevelt,  but  we  who  know  him  say  it  stands 
for  -Taint  Right." 

On  the  Judge's  salary  he  educated  hla  alx 
children. 

While  on  his  death  bed  In  1028  he  called 
In  hla  three  sons  and  said.  "Sons,  if  you 
always  wear  a  big  amile  and  be  considerate 
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time  caught  them  smoking  his  Election 
cigars  behind  the  barn  and  made  them  come 
down  to  the  parlor  and  smoke  until  they 
were  sick.  After  that  elcfc  ipwU  two  of  them 
didn't  smoke  for  40  years  and  the  yoimgest 
never  smoked  from  that  day  to  this.  Also 
how  the  Judge  slapped  the  youngest  son  away 
from  the  dinner  table  for  some  disobedience, 
and  bow  the  two  boys  were  stood  up  together 
and  the  Judge  whipped  them  with  a  buggy 
whip,  also  how  the  Judge  hitting  his  oldest 
5on  over  the  head  with  a  small  spool  chair, 
when  the  son  said  "I'm  18  years  old  and  don't 
have  to  ask  permission  to  go  out  at  night." 
The  Judge  didn't  agree  with  him  and  caved 
his  son's  new  derby. 

AU  three  sons  have  followed  their  Father's 
political  footsteps,  and  have  been  quite  ac- 
tive In  their  respective  communities.  The 
three  sons  have  been  Delegates  to  the 
Republican  National  Conventions  slnoe  1&40. 

In  1044,  at  Chicago,  the  three  sons  were 
signally  honored  as  -being  for  tbe  first  time 
In  Republican  history,  three  brothers,  from 
three  different  Congressional  Dl&trlcu,  were 
delegates  to  the  National  Convention." 


FEDERAL  JUDGES  AND  THE  RULE 
OP  LAW 


of  others,  it  will  carry  you  a  long  way  through 
life." 

Twelve  yeara  later,  his  wife.  Sarah,  passed 
away.  So  the  old  Moss  home  In  Pinevllle  stlD 
stands  In  Its  veiled  glory  long  after  thoae 
who  came  and  visited.  Perhaps  no  other  per- 
son ever  described  It  more  poignantly  than 
the  old  Black  Mammy,  who  served  the  Moss' 
for  90  years,  when  she  said.  "Dat  ol  house  kin 
stand  a  heap  of  ponderln."  She  was  so  right. 
The  three  sons  are  still  Rolng  strong,  the 
oldest  White  L.  studied  law.  but  never  prac- 
ticed, was  nominated  for  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, but  would  not  accept  anything  but 
management  for  the  Republican  Nominee. 
who  was  defeated.  White  spent  10  years  in 
the  State  Senate.  Later  he  went  to  Jackson- 
ville. Florida  where  he  became  President  of 
Penisular  Life  Insurance  Company  and  fol- 
lowing this  with  the  Presidency  of  Suwannee 
Life  Insurance  Company. 

The  second  son,  Ray  B.  went  Into  Politics 
and  spent  20  years  in  tbe  State  Senate,  serv- 
ing under  8  Governors.  He  lives  In  Pinevllle. 
Kentucky  his  home  town. 

The  third  son  M.  J..  Jr.  went  to  Orlando. 
Florida  and  engaged  In  the  Real  Estate  busi- 
ness where  he  accumulated  extensive  hold- 
ings. He  spent  40  years  trying  to  build  up 
the  R«publlcan  Party  and  make  It  respect- 
able to  Join.  Just  recently  he  was  dted  by  the 
Governor  of  Florida  for  his  40  years  working 
for  the  Republican  Party. 

On  September  4.  iflse,  the  two  younger 
brothers  went  to  Jacksonville  to  help  cele- 
brate the  oldest  brother's  86th  birthday.  Many 
tales  were  related  of  how  the  Judge  ruled 
his  three  sons  m  their  boyhood  days.  He  one 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAUroEKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdav,  December  17.  1970 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
moet  of  the  history  of  our  country,  It  was 
our  proud  and  In  large  part  Justified 
claim  that  we  had  a  government  of  laws 
and  not  of  men.  Our  Federal  and  State 
statutes  were  adopted  after  open,  public 
debate  in  legislative  bodies  whose  mem- 
bers were  elected  by  the  people  and  re- 
sponsible to  them.  Once  enacted,  they 
were  then  applied  to  specific  cases  by  the 
courts  In  accordance  with  rational,  well- 
understood  and  essentially  unchanging 
principles  of  legal  Interpretation.  The 
Judge's  task  was  not  to  make  law,  but  to 
find  it. 

This  did  not  mean  that  nothing  In  the 
law  could  change.  Congress  and  the  State 
legislatures  could  pass  new  statutes  at 
any  time,  so  long  as  they  were  In  har- 
mony with  the  Constitution;  and  the 
fixed  principles  of  legal  Interpretation 
could  be  and  were  used  to  build  whole 
new  structures  of  case  law  In  new  situa- 
tions created  by  advancing  technology, 
such  as  those  arising  out  of  the  wide- 
spread tise  of  the  automobile. 

Such  was  the  system  we  had— the  rule 
of  law.  Very  few  lawyers,  legal  scholars 
or  even  the  most  enthusiastic  apologists 
for  today's  courts  would  claim  that  we 
have  that  system  any  longer.  It  has  been 
replaced  by  the  practice  of  deciding  each 
case  on  the  basis  of  the  Individual  Judge's 
vague  and  often  ideologically  tinged  con- 
cepts of  what  Is  fair  and  aodally  de- 
sirable. 
I  believe — and  am  confident  that  a 

great  many  Americans  believe  with  me 

that  the  rule  of  essentially  unchanging 
law  Is  preferable  to  deciding  case*  in 
accordance  with  the  personal  theories  of 
individual  Judges,  even  if  well-meaning. 
But  whichever  system  we  adopt,  we 
should  at  least  recognize  Its  consequences 
and  make  sure  our  Judicial  structure  is 
reasonably  adapted  to  It. 
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The  appointment  o{  Federal  Judges 
lOT  lUe,  the  many  marks  of  special  bonor 
and  respect  which  are  accorded  to  a 
Judge,  and  the  absence  of  any  direct  po- 
litical check  on  Judicial  authority,  all 
grow  out  of  the  old  assumption  that 
judges  And  law,  not  make  It — that  they 
are  primarily  legal  scholars  rather  than 
world-changers.  These  special  privileges 
make  no  sense.  In  fact  are  clearly  dan- 
gerous to  a  free  society,  if  Judges  become 
activists  competing  with  our  elected  law- 
makers in  trying  to  "reform"  the  country. 

If  it  Is  no  longer  possible,  at  least  at 
this  point  In  history,  to  return  to  the 
rule  of  law  In  our  Federal  courts,  then  we 
certainly  have  the  best  of  reasonii  for 
demanding  that  Federal  judges  be  placed 
under  the  same  sort  of  restrictions  on 
arbitrary  exercise  of  their  power  to  make 
law  that  we  place  on  our  President  and 
Members  of  Congress.  The  most  obvious 
and  necessary  restraint  Is  the  elimina- 
tion of  automatic  life  tenure  of  office. 

WhUe  the  Constitution  provides  that 
Federal  Judges  shall  be  appointed  for  life 
rather  than  for  a  limited  term  of  years, 
It  also  states  that  they  shall  hold  ofBce 
only  "during  good  behavior."  Congress 
may  and  should  use  Its  Constitutionally 
specified  procedures  for  Impeactmient  to 
determine  when  a  Judge's  behavior  be- 
comes bad  enough  to  Justify  his  removal 
from  ofDce.  Impeachment  Is  a  proper 
remedy  when  a  Judge's  statements  and 
actions  are  such  as  to  make  him  an  open 
and  active  participant  In  the  political 
arena  and  in  controversies  virtually  sure 
to  give  rise  to  cases  which  will  come  be- 
fore him  for  decision — such  as  those  in- 
volving protest  and  revolutionary  ac- 
tivity. 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas  furnishes  the  clearest  case  of 
this  kind.  The  pending  whitewash  by  a 
subcoomilttee  of  the  Bouse  Judiciary 
Committee  Is  not  going  to  silence  the 
growing  demand  both  In  and  out  of  Con- 
gress for  the  Impeachment  of  this  man 
who  has  become  the  outstanding  example 
of  the  rejection  of  the  rule  of  law  and 
of  Judicial  impartiality  In  the  FMeral 
courts  today. 


PRESIDENT  OWNS  tJP  TO  ERROR 


HON.  JOHN  WOLD 

OF   WTOUXirO 

n.  THB  aorrsE  of  repbbskntativbs 
Thurtday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  WOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  takes  a  big 
man  to  own  op  to  error.  The  President 
last  Thursday  night  at  his  press  con- 
ference again  proved  to  be  a  big  man 
when  he  said  candidly  that  some  of  the 
oS-the-eaiT  remarks  he  has  made  about 
some  court  cases  should  have  been  left 
unsaid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  speak  from  time 
to  time  from  heart  instead  of  from  the 
head.  Presidents  are  no  exception. 

In  the  President's  case,  he  came  into 
OfBce  when  crime  in  the  Nation  was  and 
is  epidemic.  He  Is  determined  to  bring  It 
under  control.  It  is  m  his  thoughts  a 
great  deal. 
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When  press  stories — and  trial  by  press 
is  common  in  this  coimtry — Imply  day 
after  day  that  a  person  Is  guilty,  it  be- 
comes easy  to  discuss  the  case  in  terms 
of  guUt. 

The  President,  surely  like  all  of  us, 
would  not  consciously  prejudge,  and 
would  certainly  not  seek  to  prejudice  a 
case.  It  Just  happens  he  has  spoken  in 
terms  all  of  us  speak  In.  It  happens  also 
that  as  President  he  cannot  afford  to  do 
so  In  front  of  a  highly  critical,  constantly 
alert  press.  I  am  sure  he  will  not  do  so 
often. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  if  he  does, 
that  while  the  pundits  of  the  liberal 
press  will  be  quick  to  criticlEe  the  error, 
the  people  wiU  be  just  as  quick  to  under- 
stand— and  to  forgive. 
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THE  HIRSRHORN  MISTAKE 


HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESKtrTATIVIS 

Thuraday,  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Decem- 
ber 12  edition  of  the  Des  Moines  Register 
contains  an  interesting  story  concern- 
ing the  so-called  Hirshhom  Museum 
which  will  shortly  become  a  blight  upon 
the  Mall  next  door  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

I  have  complained  before  about  the 
outrageous  manner  in  which  this 
museum  was  foisted  onto  the  backs  of 
the  American  taicpayers  with  the  con- 
nivance of  former  President  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson,  and  this  article  bears 
out  my  contention  that  It  should  never 
have  been  authorized. 

The  article  mentions  a  sttU-unreleased 
report  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Library 
and  Memorials  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  which  Is  apparently 
highly  critical  of  the  manner  In  which 
this  alleged  art  gallery  was  promoted, 
and  I  con^atulate  its  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Tbohp- 
sow)  for  his  work. 

I  would  certainly  hope  that,  aa  soon 
as  the  next  Congress  convenes,  public 
hearings  will  be  held  to  Investigate  fully 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  ac- 
ceptance of  this  man's  collection,  and 
the  advisability  of  attaching  his  name 
to  this  museum. 

I  include   the  newspaper  article  for 
insertion  In  the  Rxcord  at  this  point: 
(By  Clark  Ucdlenlkoff) 

Wabhinotow,  D.C. — New  tmpettu  vaa  de- 
veloping Friday  to  remove  the  name  of 
Joseph  H.  Hlrahhora  from  the  sis  million 
museum  uid  aoulptura  gmrden  being  con- 
Btruot«d  on  the  Wkahlngton  Mall. 

The  Houae  mbcommittee  on  Utnury  and 
memorlmie,  headed  by  ReprewntatlTe  nmnk 
Thompson  (Dem.,  NJ.).  hu  written  a  rtlll- 
■ecret  report  that  la  highly  critical  of  the 
manner  in  which  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
and  8.  DUlon  Ripley,  eecTetary  of  tbe  Smltb- 
■onlan  Institution,  pushed  the  project 
through  Congress  in  1M6. 

The  report  said  that  the  qttestton  stUl  t»- 
malna  "whether  Joseph  H.  Hlnhboni  wu 
worthy  of  being  memorlallaed  on  the  lUU 
of  ths  nation's  capital  tn  a  position  of  promi- 


nence perhaps  equal  to  the  memorials  of 
0«wge  Washington  and  Abraham  Llnocfln." 

It  points  out  that  there  has  been  test!- 
mony  that  Hirshhom,  a  wealthy  Internation- 
al epeculfttor  and  art  collector,  "had  been 
arrested  twice  during  World  War  n  for  tIo- 
latlons  of  Canada's  foreign  exchange  laws 
and  hsd  come  close  to  being  indicted  In 
New  York  for  attempted  stock  fraud  in 
1050."  Be  wM  convicted  on  the  two  Oftna- 
dlan  charges. 

Chairman  Thompson  and  R«presentatlTe 
Fred  Schwengel  (B«p.,  Xa.)  have  been  among 
thoea  who  have  raised  the  question  of 
whether  the  Hirshhom  museum  was  pn^- 
erly  authorized,  and  whether  Hirshhom  was 
a  proper  person  to  have  been  memorialised. 

The  BtUl-secret  report  queaUona  the  vrhole 
manner  In  which  the  Hirshhom  project  was 
handled  so  that  It  by-passed  the  subcom- 
mittee on  memorlali  that  would  have  had 
the  r«8ponslbUlty  of  a  most  careful  study 
Into  the  background  of  anyone  who  was  to 
be  memorialized. 

It  was  passed  over  to  a  subeommlttee  of 
the  House  Publlo  Works  Committee,  headed 
by  Representative  Kenneth  Gray  (Dem..  HI.) 
and  was  given  only  the  most  euperncial  hear- 
ings before  that  commltt«e  becfluse  Oray 
believed  that  the  Smithsonian  had  already 
taken  the  proper  steps  to  assure  that  Hirsh- 
hom was  a  proper  person  to  be  memorlaaaed. 

WAMT   HBAKmOS 

Although  the  subcommittee  on  library  snd 
memorials  recognized  that  the  "generosity" 
of  Hlrshhorn  would  greatly  enhance  the 
nation's  collection  of  art.  It  questioned 
whether  he  should  be  honored  with  his  name 
on  the  third  of  the  three  axes  of  the  Mall. 

The  report  stated  that  there  are  now  two 
axes  extending  from  the  Mall,  and  each  has 
a  special  significance.  "The  first  extends  from 
the  Washington  Monument  to  the  White 
House,  Bymbolleally  Unktog  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  the  present  ime," 
the  report  said. 

"The  second  axis  extenda  from  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial — 
thus  from  the  traditional  father  of  the 
nation  to  Its  'saviour'  ruling  fdurlng]  the 
Civil  War."  the  report  said. 

The  third  axis  Is  not  complete,  the  report 
said  but  added:  "Now,  without  fanfare  and 
the  careful  consideration  such  s  project 
traditionally  receives,  the  axis  is  formed  with 
the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhom  Museum  aa  the 
structure  opposite  the  Archives  Building.  .  ." 

The  House  subconunlttee  indicated  on 
Interest  In  more  hearings,  presumably  with 
Hirshhom  as  a  witness  imder  oath,  to  ex- 
plore his  background.  The  report  said  that 
"In  the  absence  of  more  Information  about 
Mr.  Hirshhom  and  the  significance  of  the 
third  axis,"  no  final  decision  can  be  made. 

Representative  Phil  Crone  (Rep.,  ni.)  a 
member  of  the  House  subcommittee,  said 
Thursday  that  he  believed  that  It  will  be 
essential  to  call  Hirshhom  because  "of  the 
testimony  given  sgatnst  him.  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  least  we  could  do.  ozid  if 
we  dont  get  better  snswers,  we  should  con- 
sider eliminating  hta  name."  Crane  aaid. 

BHAOS   BLAm 

The  subcommittee  report  states  that  the 
blame  must  be  shared  by  President  Johnson, 
the  Smithsonian's  Ripley  and  by  the  Con- 
gress Itself. 

The  report  reviews  the  manner  In  wlUoh 
Mr.  Johnson  pushed  for  the  approval,  but 
does  not  make  mantlon  of  the  fact  that 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Fortas. 
a  friend  of  Hirshhom,  was  one  of  those  who 
sold  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  on  ac- 
ceptance of  the  gift  under  the  conditions 
set  down  by  Hirshhom. 

Ripley  has  defended  the  procedure  of 
going  directly  to  ths  PubUo  Works  Ootnmlt- 
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tae  tH  the  House  on  groimds  that  the  Hlnh- 
horn  museum  was  not  a  "memorial"  to 
Hirshhom  requiring  the  approval  through 
the  House  subcommittee  on  Enemorlals.  The 
House  subcommittee  report  rejected  the 
SmlthsonUn'B  reasoning  that  It  is  not  a 
"memorial"  and  went  Into  some  detoUed  ex- 
planation of  i^y  It  was  in  fact  comparable 
to  the  Washington  Monument  and  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial  in  the  manner  tn  which  it  Is 
placed  on  the  MaU. 

Ripley  hod  told  The  Register  earlier  that 
the  cost  of  the  art  work  in  the  HIrshhorn 
oolleouon  was  probably  about  M  to  $5  mll- 
Uon,  but  that  Hirshhom  could  have  reason 
to  beUeve  it  wlU  be  valued  at  $40  to  SSO 
million  as  a  gift  to  the  government. 

The  House  subcommittee  report  Is  critical 
of  the  agreement  that  put  Hirshhom  m 
the  position  of  bargaining  for  a  memorial. 
The  gift  of  art  was  to  be  made  only  If 
the  Smithaonlan  agreed  to  these  conditions: 
Tliat  It  would  be  housed  In  a  building 
on  the  MaU. 

lliat  the  museum  would  be  named  in  per- 
petuity the  Joeeph  H.  Hlrahhom  Museum  and 
Soulpttire  Gardens. 

That  Congress  would  approve  legislation 
to  ^proprtate  SIS  mllUon  to  construct  a 
museum  building  and  pledge  to  maintain 
the  building  (at  a  cost  of  about  (a  million 
a  year)  In  perpetuity. 

In  addition,  Hlrahhom  Is  given  tlie  au- 
thority to  nominate  persons  to  All  at  least 
half  of  the  positions  on  the  board  of  trus- 
tees, and  he  and  the  secretary  of  the  Smith- 
sonian were  authorized  to  Jointly  select  both 
the  architect  and  the  director  of  the 
museum. 

The  report  states  that  the  auboommlttee 
should  have  been  "more  diligent,"  and  ex- 
plains that  the  subcommittee  beaded  by 
Oray  did  not  undarstand  its  full  responsi- 
bility. 

"The  legislation  was  written  as  if  the 
Joseph  H.  Hlrahhom  Musetmi  and  Sculp- 
ture Garden  had  already  been  established 
and  the  Smithsonian  was  merely  aeeklng 
appropriations  to  ooiurtruot  a  museum 
building  for  it."  according  to  the  report. 

"The  effect  o(  this  action  was  to  severely 
limit  public  and  oongresslona]  Inquiry  into 
the  wisdom  of  accepting  Hirshhom^  gift 
under  the  conditions  he  demanded,"  It  said, 
THe  Bouse  report  said  that  "the  hear- 
ings (on  the  museum)  were  a  one-Hded 
affair  with  the  Smithsonian  and  the  Presi- 
dent providing  all  the  'expert'  Information 
about  the  Hirshhom  collection," 

The  only  objection  noted  In  the  record 
was  a  latter  to  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  from 
Sherman  Lee.  director  of  the  Cleveland  Mu- 
seum of  Modem  Art.  In  his  letter.  Dr.  Lee 
praised  the  oollsotlon,  but  warned  about 
accepting  it  under  the  conditions  Hirshhom 
hod  stipulated  because  of  the  "disadvantage 
to  the  U.8.  government  and  the  unnecessary 
burden  on  the  Amerlc&n  taxpayera." 

The  report  said  Lee  had  argued  against 
naming  the  museum  after  Hirshhom  be- 
cause It  wotild  tend  to  discourage  other 
contributions  of  art. 

The  report  stated  that  rtslnt  bunding 
costs,  tlia  war  In  Vietnam,  and  otbsr  oompll- 
catlons  prevent  construction  on  the  Rlzsh- 
hom  museum  from  gsttlng  tinderway  nntU 
Mar.  38,  1970. 

*T>uilng  ths  Intervsntng  time,  disturbing 
quesuons  concerning  the  Hlnhhom  gift,  and 
abont  Rbshhom  hlmsitf  began  to  surfooe, 
first  through  the  inquiries  of  private  eltl- 
sens  and  finally  In  the  press."  it  said. 

*Thm  principle  of  not  imposing  expenses 
on  taxpayers  without  careful  examination 
of  all  the  facts  by  their  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives ohotUd  have  been  more  carefully 
followed,"  the  report  sold.  "The  suboommlt- 
tee  recommends  that  no  federally  financed 
structure    be    named    for    any    IndivldQals 
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Without  pubUc  disclosure  of  that  person's 
background  and  character  before  final  action 
Is  taken." 

The  subcommittee  noted  there  ore  many 
reasons  for  memorials  including  valor  In 
war.  statesmanship,  good  deeds,  and  other 
acts.  Including  "generosity,"  but  concluded: 

".  .  .  Never  should  a  memorial  be  negoti- 
ated at  federal  expense  as  a  prior  condition 
to  the  act  for  which  the  memorial  Is 
intended." 

When  the  r^xnt  is  released  In  a  week 
or  two.  It  Is  expected  that  there  wUl  be 
requests  for  HIrshhorn  to  appear  and  testify 
as  to  his  background.  Committee  members 
have  accepted  the  fact  that  they  do  not  now 
have  possession  of  the  art,  and  that  this 
effort  to  question  him  may  result  in  Hlrah- 
horn  simply  abandoning  the  agreement. 


"AN  OBLIGATION  TO  SPEAK" 

BY  ERIC  TARNLEY 


HON.  WILUAM  C.  CRAMER 

or  rLORuiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATZVBS 

Thursday.  Deceinber  17.  1970 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  sjeaker.  Mr.  Eric 
Tamley.  one  of  my  constituents  and  an 
editor  of  the  ZephyrhUls  News,  wrote 
an  editorial  for  the  March  12  issue  of 
the  newspaper  entitled  "Editorial  View- 
point—An Obligation  To  Speak."  Upon 
Mr,  Tamley's  request,  I  am  herewith 
submitting  the  editorial  for  the  atten- 
tion and  Information  of  my  colleagues. 

AK  OaUOATIOH  To  Bfkak 
It  is  time  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  It  is 
time  to  call  a  Communist  a  Oonununlst.  It 
Is  time  to  challenge  the  direction  of  the 
debate  going  on  in  the  United  States  right 
now. 

Television  panel  shows  ore  discussing  how 
we  con  beet  disarm  ourselves  and  out  bock 
on  our  defenses.  Ignoring  the  Communist 
threat,  which  history  has  proved  la  real. 

It  seema  news  media  are  searching  for 
everything  that  would  moke  America  look 
bad.  Willie  glorifying  our  enemies.  The  pos- 
sibility of  s  massacre  by  some  American 
soldiers  In  South  Vietnam  is  made  to  look 
like  the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception,  whUe 
continued  atrocities  committed  by  the  Com- 
mimlsts  are  ignored. 

The  Communist  Ho  Ohl  Mlnh  was  com- 
pared to  George  Washington  while  President 
Thieu  of  South  Vietnam  Is  labeled  as  "cor- 
rupt" by  those  who  would  like  to  see  the 
downfall  of  his  government. 

The  halls  of  our  United  States  Senate 
now  echo  with  outcries  against  the  use  of 
B-6a  bombers  against  advancing  North  Viet- 
namese troops  in  Laos.  Why  dont  Senators 
Fulbrlght.  McGovem,  Mathlas,  and  others 
criticise  North  Vietnam  Instead,  for  invad- 
ing Iaos  In  the  first  place? 

On  the  domestic  soene.  our  w^t1i?p  la 
rocked  with  riots  by  radicals  openly  can- 
ing for  revolution.  Ths  case  of  the  so-called 
"Ohlcsgo  asven"  la  just  the  latest  example 
of  their  tactics. 

Tet  Mayor  Lindsay  of  New  TOTk  sees  fit 
to  make  on  Impassioned  speech  defending 
the  "Chicago  Seven"  and  crttldJclng  the  trial 
as  "an  examination  of  political  actions  and 
beliefs."  And  his  audience  of  2.000  cheered. 
Across  the  country,  their  supporters  are 
rioting— putting  the  police  on  the  defenstvs. 
It  often  seems  as  if  America  Its^  Is  on  the 
defensive. 

Whst  la  gdng  on  heref  isnt  It  time  that 
we  ask.  "Whose  side  ore  thass  people  on. 
anywayr' 
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Let's  faoe  It:  there  are  those  in  the  United 
States  who  are  on  the  Communist  side; 
some  who  are  actual  Communist  agents,  and 
others  who  ore  at  least  rooung  for  them, 
who  want  Communism  to  win. 

When  the  rebellloas  and  destructive  stu- 
dents and  non-studenu  In  Banta  Barbara 
chose  to  destroy  the  Bank  of  America  by 
fire,  they  did  so  because  'nt  held  the  money 
for  American  Impenallam."  It  represented 
capitalism  and  they  want  Communism! 

When  the  radicals  on  campuses  destroy  an 
ROTC  building  or  a  military  reaearch  lab- 
oratory, they  are  doing  their  part  In  weak- 
ening the  defenses  of  the  United  States, 
so  that  Communism  can  be  that  much 
closer  to  winning. 

When  a  few  hundred  American  students 
went  to  Cuba  to  help  harvest  the  sugar 
crop,  they  dldnt  do  so  because  they  enjoyed 
cutting  sugar  cane,  but  In  order  to  help  the 
Communist  Castro  stay  In  power,  and  q>read 
his  subversion  to  the  rest  of  Latin  America. 
When  the  Black  Panthers  and  the  Students 
for  a  Democratic  Society  brag  that  they  will 
bring  revolution  to  America.  It  is  not  an  Idle 
threat.  They  are  deadly  serious  And  It  la  a 
Communist  revolution  that  they  ore  talking 
about. 

There  ore  those  who  want  Oranmunism 
so  badly  that  they  would  do  anything  in 
their  powsr  to  get  It — bum.  bomb,  demon- 
strate, or  use  open  force  whenever  they  could 
get  away  with  It.  Or  If  It  would  better  suit 
their  purpose:  agitation,  propaganda,  or  de- 
cepUon  If  they  think  that  It  woiUd  work. 

There  Is  only  one  subject  of  Importance 
to  these  extreme  leftists,  so  when  they  un- 
dertake political  activity,  they  concentrate 
on  putting  Into  publlo  office  those  who  would 
follow  soft   policies  toward   Communism. 

For  the  some  reason,  they  try  to  eliminate 
all  those  who  are  an  tl -Communists,  who 
would  follow  tough  policies  toward  Commu- 
nism, and  are  In  positions  to  do  so. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  chairmen  of 
any  committee  Investigating  subversive  ac- 
tivities, and  those  who  sponsor  antl-Com- 
munlst  legislation,  have  always  been  the  spe- 
cial targets,  marked  for  "liquidation"  by  the 
Communists  and  their  leftwlng  allies. 

It  Is  also  of  Interest  to  note  that  even 
those  who  have  liberal  voting  records  on 
economic  Issues  and  civil  rights  are  Just 
aa  vigorously  opposed  by  the  left.  If  they 
have  oonunltted  that  one  sin  of  being  antl- 
Conmiunist. 

To  put  It  bluntly,  the  pro^knnmunlsts 
dont  give  a  hoot  for  aiding  the  poor,  or  for 
racial  equality,  or  for  Social  Security.  They 
are  interested  only  in  advancing  Conmiu- 
nlsm. 

It  Is  the  obligation  of  patriotic  Americans 
to  speak  out  against  Commimlsm  at  every 
opportunity,  to  support  our  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  and  to  vote  for  those  candi- 
dates who  ore  strongest  against  Communism. 
In  the  fight  for  survival,  no  one  can  afford 
the  luxury  of  being  merely  a  spectator. 
— Bszc  Tsawxsv. 


IN  MEMORY  OP  MARTIN  LtTTHER 
KINO,  JR. 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALirounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVSB 

Thurtiav,  December  17.  1170 

Mr.  E3IWARDS  of  CaUfomla.  Btr. 
Speaker,  today  I  was  privlletred  to  par- 
ticipate In  a  bipartisan  congressional 
press  conference  to  kick  off  the  cam- 
paign to  establish  a  national  holiday  in 
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memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King.  Jr. 

Thifi  movement  reaches  deep  Into  the 
hearts  of  Americans  and  touches  all 
levels  of  our  society.  As  Dr.  King's  succes- 
sor, the  Reverend  Ralph  Abemathy,  said 
at  the  press  conference.  Dr.  King's  birth- 
day Is  "already  a  people's  holiday."  It  re- 
mains only  for  us  here  in  Congress  and 
for  the  White  House  to  make  It  official. 

Knowing  how  dear  this  subject  Is  to  a 
large  nimiber  of  my  constituents.  I  would 
like  to  Insert  In  the  Rxcord  two  docu- 
ments expressing  their  feelings.  The  first 
resolution  comes  from  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Relations  Council  of  San  Jose. 
The  second  comes  from  the  president 
and  the  president's  council  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Santa  Clara  which,  impatient 
with  our  ponderous  ways  here  on  Capitol 
Hill,  has  already  declared  January  15, 
Dr.  King's  birthday,  an  academic  and 
administrative  holiday.  The  resolutions 
follow: 

Pbom  tbk  PaxsxDVNT'a  CouNcn.,  UKtvnsmr 
or  Santa  (Xaiu 

It  !■  a  strange  part  of  our  being  men  that 
we  never  value  peace  so  much  aa  when  we 
are  at  war  and  never  love  life  so  much  as 
when  we  see  it  traglcaUy.  bruUlly  snuffed 
oat. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  valued  peace  and 
valued  life.  His  own  life  was  a  brUIlant  and 
searing  sermon  in  act.  showing  us  how  the 
peace  of  freedom  can  be  won  with  nonvio- 
lence. By  that  reverse  and  singular  alchemy 
of  mankind,  his  death  at  the  hands  of  an 
asaaasln  Armed  In  America  the  conviction 
for  which  he  had  Uved:  Violence  can  never 
right  wrong  nor  can  It  keep  down  the  spirit 
of  men  who  demand  that  wroaga  be  undone 
and  Justice  avail. 

To  conunemorate  Dr.  King  and  the  Ideals 
for  which  he  Uved  and  died,  the  Unlveralty 
of  Santa  Clara  wlU  celebrate  his  birthday, 
January  IS.  as  an  academic  and  admlnlstra- 
tlve  hoUday. 

It  will  be  appropriate  for  the  members  of 
the  University  community  to  reflect  that  day 
on  the  powerful  truths  Dr.  King  preached  to 
aU  America — truths  which  must  be  sacred 
trtista  for  members  of  every  university  com- 
muiUty:  Brotherhood  under  Ood  and  the 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  are  not  restricted  by  race  or  oolor; 
they  are  every  man's  heritage  as  a  man.  and 
we  must  secure  them  for  all  or  we  can  pro- 
tect them  for  none. 

RsBOLtrnoN  or  thz  Jewish  OoaocuirtrT 

COTTMOO. 

Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.,  was  an  ont- 
etandlng  apostle  of  peace,  preaching  and  liv- 
ing by  the  principle  of  non-violence,  and 
receiving  the  Nobel  Peace  Prtze.  He  under- 
stood the  ravages  of  racism  and  dedicated  hla 
life  to  Its  removal. 

Prom  the  Montgomery  Bus  Boycott  to  the 
moment  of  his  in&rtyr*i  death  he  contributed 
mightily  to  the  reduction  of  discrimination 
and  prejudice  and  to  the  elevation  of  the 
dignity  and  self-respect  of  countless  millions 
of  our  fellow  Americans.  His  message  of  non- 
violence is  sorely  needed  today.  His  example 
inspires  us  to  strive  harder  for  the  lull  Imple- 
mentation of  the  American  and  Judeo-Chrls- 
ttan  credos. 

To  perpetuate  Dr.  King's  ex&mple  we  urge 
that  Dr.  King's  birthday.  January  16th,  be  set 
aside  and  memorialized  as  a  national  and 
state  hoUd*y  and  th*t  It  be  appropriately 
commemorated  at  the  county  and  municipal 
levels. 

Accordingly,  the  Jewish  Community  Rela- 
tions Council  of  Greater  San  Joee  directs 
this  request  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Congress,  the  Oovemor  of  OaU- 
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fomla,  the  California  Legislature,  the  Santa 
Clara  County  Board  of  Bupervlaon.  the  dtlee 
of  Santa  Clara  County,  and  the  members 
of  thoee  legislatures  representing  the  people 
of  this  area. 


NO    CURBS    ON    U^.    TROOPS    FOR 

ISRAEL 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LoinsuNs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESBNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  December  17.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  most  people 
with  whom  I  talk  have  grown  sick  and 
tired  of  wars  and  especially  the  way  the 
no-wln  wars  we  have  been  involved  in 
have  been  run. 

A  great  many  people  have  resigned  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  permitted  to  win 
the  war  in  Vietnam  or  the  Middle  East  so 
they  favor  bringing  our  boys  home  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Likewise,  many  made  Isolatlonalist  by 
the  bureaucrats  have  become  extremely 
suspicious  of  diplomatic  blundering  in 
the  Middle  East.  They  fear  tliat  not  only 
will  the  United  States  become  Involved 
In  another  shooting  war,  but  that  we  will 
send  American  fighting  men. 

Those  Doubting  Thomases  who  feel 
that  our  leaders  have  learned  their  les- 
son win  not  involve  us  in  another  war 
which  does  not  directly  affect  our  hberty. 
will  take  little  solace  from  events  in 
Washington. 

Tuesday  of  this  week  the  other  body 
added  language  in  an  appropriations 
bill  forbidding  the  use  of  U.S.  ground 
comtmt  forces  in  Laos,  Thailand,  or 
Cambodia  but  by  a  60  to  20  vote  refused 
to  bar  UjB.  troops  from  involvement  in 
Israel.  The  legislative  expression  cotnlng 
on  the  bill  which  had  included  Israel 
must  then  be  regarded  as  positive  Intent 
to  authorize  American  men  in  the  Bdiddle 
East. 

No  reasonable  conclusion  can  be 
reached  but  that  the  Washington  doves 
on  Vietnam  are  superhawks  when  It 
comes  to  Israel.  Their  thinking  and  their 
threat  against  our  people  is  best  borne 
out  by  this  double  standard  in  the  use 
of  our  troops. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Davison,  editor  of  the 
Council  for  Statehood,  has  written  an 
open  letter  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  appeared  in  the  Woman 
Constitutionalist  new.spaper  for  Decem- 
ber 1970.  Mrs.  Davison's  open  letter  is 
forthright,  but  factual,  and  expresses  a 
rationale  which  our  people  do  not  re- 
ceive through  the  usual  means  of 
communication. 

And  in  the  Middle  East — business  as 
usual  as  long  as  tiiere's  a  profit. 

I  Include  Mrs.  Davison's  open  let- 
ter and  several  pertinent  newspaper 
cUppings,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Woman  Constltutlon&llst, 

Dec.  la.  19701 

An  Opkk  liBTTsa  to  thx  Con ouaa  of  thb 

UmrxD  Statis 

<B7  Mary  If.  Davison) 

QmmtMMmai:    The  histories  of  World  War 

I  and  World  War  n  are  being  repeated  in 

Washington  as  the  bwutlve  and  LsglalatlTe 
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branches  of  the  United  States  Ooremment 
strive  valiantly  to  involv*  us  In  the  war  In 
the  Middle  East.  The  communications  media 
and  the  propaganda  media  of  podium  and 
pulpit  seek  once  more  to  whip  up  a  war 
fever  they  had  never  been  able  to  create  In 
either  previous  wars.  The  people  were  ada- 
mantly opposed  to  the  two  World  Wars  and 
nothing  short  of  the  deliberately  jrianned 
Pearl  Harbor  Infamy  would  have  Induced 
them  to  consent  to  the  second  one. 
L^rr's  UEABir — ntout  sxpraiENcs 
The  Congress  that  wantonly  and  Irre- 
sponstbly  plunged  this  nation  Into  the  war 
In  Viet  Nam  may  excuse  themselves  by  the 
plea  that  they  had  been  lied  to  and  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing.  The  fact  Is 
that  Congress  is  being  Ited  to  again  and  this 
time  It  might  be  well  to  understand  the 
FACTS. 

SXrOU  AKOTRK&  WAX 

To  begin  with.  Palestine  IfEVER  at  any 
time  In  history,  was  the  "homeland"  of  the 
Refugee  Jews  who  emigrated  to  that  territory 
fallowing  the  World  Wars;  no  ancestor  of 
these  people  ever  set  foot  in  Palestine.  The 
Arabs  had  occupied  Palestine  for  nearly  two 
thousand  years.  It  Is  true  that  there  were 
several  hundred  thousand  Jews  In  Palestine 
who  had  lived  there  for  centuries.  These  were 
Semitic  Jews  known  as  Sephardic  Jews.  Those 
who  emigrated  from  Eastern  Europe  were 
known  as  Ashkenazlm  Jews  of  Turko-Mongol 
extraction  who  became  Jews  by  conversion  to 
Judaism.  These  people  can  survive  in  Israel 
only  through  the  extermination  of  the  Arabs 
who  outnumber  them  40  to  l.  It  should  be 
obvlotis  after  25  years  that  they  will  never 
live  In  peace  together.  One  or  the  other  must 
go,  and  It  la  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  decide 
between  them. 

As  a  constitutional  repubUc  we  owe  no 
allegiance  to  an  International  sect. 

We  feel  that  American  men  have  been 
sacrlflced  unmercifully  In  senseless  foreign 
wars  in  thU  century  and  it  la  up  to  the 
people  to  Inform  the  Oovernment  that  it 
must  stop.  The  Jews  are  an  International 
sect  and  as  such  should  have  at  their  service 
enough  of  their  own  to  protect  them  and 
their  Interests.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  no  interests,  vital  or  otherwise. 
In  the  Middle  East.  The  oU  companies  and 
other  exploiters  may  have  such  interests  but 
It  Is  not  the  obligation  of  America's  sons  to 
defend  them. 

THK  SAMB  OLD  80M0 

We  have  no  faith  In  the  protestations  that 
If  we  wui  Just  provide  the  materials  of  war 
we  win  not  be  asked  to  send  troops.  We  were 
conned,  prior  to  World  War  n.  with  the 
Churchill  slogan:  "Otve  us  the  tools  and  we 
wlU  do  the  Job." 

The  history  of  these  International  wars  has 
been:  first  the  International  bankers  send 
the  money;  then  the  Oovernment  makes 
■■loans";  then  we  send  materials  of  war;  and 
flnaUy  we  send  the  men. 

HXASe   TKTT    WIN — TAILS  Wl   LOSS 

As  you  well  know  the  United  State*  has 
no  real  friends  in  the  world.  Our  foreign 
policies  during  the  past  4&  years  have  assured 
that.  During  this  period,  we  have  armed  the 
world  with  fantastic  war  materials  and  the 
world,  now  under  United  Nations  domina- 
tion, could  very  easily  turn  those  arms 
against  us.  Remember,  the  UJi.  has  already 
oondeomed  the  IsraeU  poUdee  repeatedly; 
the  majority — the  African-Asian  bloc — has 
the  votes  to  order  war  any  place  In  the 
world.  Having  been  lied  to.  propagandized 
and  preseured  Into  World  Wars  I  and  n,  the 
Korean  War.  the  Viet  Nam  War,  Is  It  asking 
too  much  of  our  Government  that  it  "wise 
up"  and  take  a  long,  hard  look  and  then 
show  some  regard  for  tlie  lives  of  our 
young  men  and  the  real  interests  of  the  p«o- 
pie  of  the  United  SUtea? 
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mmnAH  butokt 
The  propaganda  press  has  thoroughly  con- 
vinced the  people  and  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
the  ally  of  the  Arab  world  and  the  enemy 
of  Israel.  Does  Congress  know  of  their  own 
knowledge  that  this  Is  fact?  There  is  con- 
siderable doubt  that  It  la:  past  history 
abounds  with  evidence  that  such  aUlances 
are  not  credible.  The  Immigrant  Jews  had 
settled  originally  In  what  Is  now  Southeast- 
em  Russia.  The  Varangians,  now  known  as 
Russians,  came  In  from  the  North,  defeated 
the  Jews  (Jews  by  religion — not  blood)  and 
drove  them  out  of  Russia.  They  settled  most- 
ly m  Eastern  Europe.  The  bitter  hatred  en- 
gendered by  this  defeat  resulted  in  the  so- 
called  Russian  Revolution  which  destroyed 
the  Russian  Oovernment  and  established  the 
Bolshevik  Government. 

BOLSHTVZK  aOTIXT   BIVTOBT 

The  first  government,  headed  by  Lenin 
was  composed  of  23  members  (the  Cabinet) 
of  whom  3  were  Russians,  1  Georgian,  1 
Armenian,  and  17  Jews.  The  Central  Execu- 
tive Committee  consisted  of  01  members 
of  whom  S  were  Russians,  e  were  Letts,  1 
German,  2  Armenians,  1  Czech.  1  Imeretlan, 
a  Oeorglana,  1  Karalm,  1  Ukranlan  and  41 
Jews.  The  policies  and  ambtuons  of  this 
first  Bolshevik.  Government  in  Rusala  have 
changed  very  Uttle  over  the  years,  therefore 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment Is  still  ruled  by  the  same  ethnic  groups. 
It  Is  extremely  unlikely  that  the  highly 
touted  animosity  of  the  Soviets  toward  Israel 
Is  genuine.  Among  those  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Soviet  Union,  predictions  of 
the  betrayal  of  Egypt  by  the  Soviets  in  10«7 
were  commonplace. 

ruTuaa  HxarosTT 
Some  strange  and  ominous  morwi  are  be- 
ing made  on  the  International  scene  which 
should  give  warning  to  any  responsible  men 
in  high  places  in  government.  The  United 
Nations  decision  to  "establish  a  presence" 
(Invade  and  occupy)  Southwest  Africa  has 
been  transferred  from  the  UJi.  General  As- 
sembly to  the  Security  Council.  The  Security 
Council  adopted  a  resolution  (Res.  No.  276) 
to  take  whatever  action  was  necessary,  and 
the  Soviet  delegate  promptly  offered  Soviet 
military  support.  This  would  Indicate  that 
the  Soviet  Union  intends  to  be  far  avray 
when  the  Arabs  need  help  and  oould,  con- 
ceivably, pave  the  way  for  a  United  States 
replacement  In  the  Middle  Bast. 

WHO    KKADB    THE    CONGRKSSIONAl.    KCCOKD? 

As  a  consistent  reader  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  it  la  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that 
If  Congress,  In  Its  present  mood,  is  asked 
to  deolare  war  against  the  Arabs.  Congress 
will  agree.  Congress  has  Insisted  upon  our 
continuing  membership  in  the  United 
Nations  despite  the  rapid  Increase  In  mem- 
bership hostUe  to  the  United  SUtce.  Now 
our  enemies  have  the  balance  of  power.  They 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  the 
United  Statee  baited  Into  a  Middle  Eastern 
war  where.  If  Congress  has  been  truthfully 
Informed,  which  Is  doubtful,  we  would  be 
facing  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Arab  World  and 
the  possibility  of  a  United  Natlozis  call-up 
of  the  armed  forces  of  "member  nations." 


cowosraa-  rr's  ttp  to  toit 
We  realize  the  baseless  reliance  of  the 
Congress  upon  the  veto  In  the  Security 
Council.  The  only  authority  for  the  veto  Is 
found  In  Article  37  which  we  suggest  Con- 
gress might  read  before  leading  us  mto  an 
indefensible  position  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  word  veto  does  not  appear  In  the 
Charter  of  the  tTnlted  Nations.  For  35  years. 
Congress  has  been  relying  upon  the  shallow 
and  devious  words  of  Article  37  of  the 
Charter  for  protection  of  United  States  In- 
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twests.  It  Is  In  paragraph  3  that  the  only 
authority  for  the  veto  is  found: 

"8.  Decisions  of  the  Seotirlty  Ooundl  on  an 
other  matters  (than  "procedural"— «d)  shall 
be  made  by  an  alRrmatlve  vote  of  nine  mem- 
bers including  the  concurrtnif  votM  of  ttie 
permanent  members." 

The  United  Sutes  Senate  of  IMS  probably 
thought  paragraph  9  of  Article  37  meant 
.  what  It  says — that  the  votes  of  ALL  five 
permanent  members  was  required  for  mili- 
tary or  other  punitive  measures  against 
nations.  The  Sues.  Korea.  Katanga  and  other 
wars  and  warlike  actions  prove  the  Senate  was 
entirely  mistaken.  The  Soviet  Union  and 
Prance  have  not  cast  ooncuning  votes  in 
many  Important  matters  in  the  Security 
Council. 

ME.    COKGSCSSMAN — WHAT    ZS    TOm    POSmOM 
Olf   THX   VKTO? 

We  would  urge  therefore  that  Congress 
take  Immediate  measures  to  determine  Just 
what  the  veto  mean» — how  effective  it  is — 
or  whether  the  veto  was  Just  a  myth  Intro- 
duced for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Charter.  One  thing  Is  certain — 
that  Congress  cannot  legally  vote  us  into 
war  in  the  Bdld-East  or  any  other  place.  We 
have  agreed  by  solemn  treaty  commitment 
that  this  Is  the  prerogative  of  the  Security 
Council  (Art.  Sd) .  and  having  become  en- 
gaged, the  Security  Council  alone  shall  de- 
termine how  or  where  a  war  shall  be  fought 
and  who  will  fight  it  (Art.  6i ) . 

AMD   ON   UlAXLr 

Those  Congressmen,  a  majority  In  both 
Houses,  would  be  well  advised,  before  they 
are  obliged  to  make  good  on  their  reckless 
assurances  to  Israel,  that  they  understand 
how  the  Korean  War  and  the  Viet  Nam  war 
were  fought.  The  Korean  War  was  a  United 
Nations  war  fought  xmder  the  United  Nations 
command  and  under  the  U.N.  flag.  The 
Viet  Nam  War  is  a  U.N.  regional  agency 
(SEATO)  war  fought  under  VH.  headquart- 
ers command. 

MOSE   HISTOBT 

In  Korea,  General  MacArthur  was  com- 
mander-ln-the-fleld  with  a  personal  repre- 
sentative (Lt.  Col.  Alfred  E.  Katein)  of  the 
Secretary  General  "Watch -dogging"  him  at 
command  headquarters  In  Korea.  The  special 
duty  of  Kstzln  was  to  see  that  MacArthur's 
report«  and  Instructions  cleared  through  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  in  New  York. 
This  is  how  It  was  arranged,  as  Oeneral  Mac- 
Arthur  stated,  the  enemy  knew  his  instruc- 
tions before  he  did.  The  Senate  of  194B  left 
the  United  Statee  wide  open  for  this  sort 
of  treachery  when  they  ratified  the  U.N. 
Charter.  The  treachery  u  being  repeated  In 
Viet  Nam. 

BXATO-^A    VJf.   BBGIONAI.   ACKNCT 

The  U.N.  Charter  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  "regional  agencies"  under  the 
authority  of  the  security  council — and  not 
otherwise.  (Art.  63)  SEATO  Is  a  regional 
agency  and  by  treaty  agreement,  no  military 
action  may  be  undertaken  without  the  au- 
thority of  the  Security  Council.  Just  bow 
that  authority  la  to  come  about  Is  not  spelled 
out.  Under  provisions  of  Article  S  of  the 
Charter,  we  would  be  required  to  inftxm 
the  Security  Council  Immediately  of  all 
activities  undertaken  and  in  contemplation 
when  Article  53  had  been  invoked. 

Immediately  following  the  adoption  of  the 
Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  the  President  notified 
the  Security  Council  of  the  action.  On 
August  4.  1964,  the  American  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  reported  to  the  Security 
Council  an  alleged  attack  on  UJ3.  ships  Mad- 
dox  and  Turner  Joy  by  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  asked  for  a  Security  Council  meeting. 
There  was  no  claim  that  our  ships  had  been 
hit.  On  the  same  day.  another  alleged  attack 
was  made  upon  the  same  ships  In  Tonkin 
Gulf.  The  Security  CouncU  met  Augxist  5  and 
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August  7  to  consider  the  charges.  Hence  the 
Security  Council  was  considering  the  charges 
brought,  as  the  Preeldent  himself  conceded, 
under  provisions  of  Article  61  of  the  United 
Nallooa  Charter,  at  the  very  time  the  Con- 
gress was  debating  the  Tonkin  Gulf 
resolution. 

WHO    MADS  THE   UKAL   DKcmOMr 

Question:  Did  the  Congress  know  that  the 
Security  Council  vras  boldtng  hearings  con- 
cerning alleged  attacks  on  our  ahlpe?  Did 
they  wonder  just  what  authority  the  Security 
Council  had  over  our  armed  forcee  in  this 
matter?  Article  SI  provides  that  in  case  of 
an  armed  attack  against  a  member  nation, 
that  nation  may  defend  itself  only  UNTIL  the 
Security  Council  can  get  into  the  act:  keep 
the  Security  Council  Informed  of  ell  Its 
defensive  activities,  and  when  the  Security 
Council  has  taken  over,  offer  no  interference 
with  the  Security  Council  conduct  of  the 
national  affair.  Raving  gone  Into  Viet  Nam 
and  remained  at  war  there  for  another  6 
years  without  protest  from  the  United  Na- 
Uons.  what  then  is  the  position  of  the  United 
Nations  m  the  matter? 

WHT  AKX  Wrs  THKBKT 

Has  the  United  Nations  simply  washed  It's 
hands  of  the  whole  thing?  Article  54  of  the 
Charter  provides  that  when  a  member  nation 
engages  in  "enforcement  action" — war — that 
nation  must  report  immediately  to  the  Secu- 
rity Council  "all  activities  undertaken  and  In 
contemplation".  We  must  Inform  them,  the 
Security  Council,  with  It's  Soviet  Permanent 
member,  not  only  what  we  are  doing  now  in 
Viet  Nam,  but  what  we  intend  to  do  tomor- 
row or  next  week. 

Question :  Is  it  any  wonder  our  men  run 
into  mines  and  boobytrape  planted  by  a 
departed  enemy? 

STATV  mpAaTMXirr  ixpoars  to  ths  vm. 
The  State  Department,  which  Is  the  con- 
necting link  between  the  United  Nations 
and  the  Administration  will  try  to  tell  us 
that  the  United  Nations  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Viet  Nam  War.  How- 
ever. In  a  letter  dated  September  17.  1M5. 
State  confirms  that  in  accordance  with  Arti- 
cle 54  "we  are  reporting  promptly  and  fully 
all  our  maior  acHvitie^  in  Viet  Nam."  Another 
note  recently  came  to  our  attention: 

"VM.  COUNCJt,  IB  TOLO  OF  CAlCSODIA  ACTION 

"(ByPaul  W.Ward.) 

"(Washington  Bureau  of  the  Sun) 

Washington.  May  6 

"The  United  States  belatedly  luttficd  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  today  that, 
as  a  'self  defense'  measure.  American  troops 
were  sent  into  Cambodia  five  days  ago.  Acting 
under  the  U.N.  charter  provision  that  say 
such  actions  must  be  'Immediately'  reported 
to  the  Ooundl  that  has  'primary  reapoosl- 
blllty  for  the  maintenance  of  international 
peace  and  security,  the  U.S.  also  assured 
the  15-natlon  tiody  that  Amerlcau  forces  will 
be  withdrawn  from  Cambodia  as  soon  as  their 
Q[ilasion  Is  accomplished.  Charles  W.  Tost. 
the  chief  U.S.  delegate  to  the  UJJ..  said  In  a 
letter  to  the  Council's  current  president." 

So  you  eec.  gentlemen,  the  United  States 
miUtflU7  establishment  does  not  report  to 
Congress:  It  rcporta  "promptly  and  fully"  to 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  where 
the  Soviet  delegate  is  chief  Security  (Mili- 
tary) Officer.  As  the  young  Cambodian  is  re- 
ported to  have  told  the  American  soldiera, — 
"We  knew  you  were  coming  before  you  did". 

WHO  PUT   THB   PBiaSUlB  OMf 

We  were  Ued  Into  Wortd  War  I.  Wcrld 
War  n.  the  Korean  War,  and  the  Viet  Nam 
War.  Now  we  are  being  Ued  and  pressured 
into  a  war  In  the  Middle-East.  If  you  wen 
to  research  the  papers  of  Presidents  Rooee- 
velt  and  Truman  you  would  learn  of  the  Ir- 
resistible pressure  brought  to  bear  on  them 
throughout  World  War  II  to  help  the  Jews 
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to  get  a  "But*"  tn  Pklertixia.  Both  Praldanta 
resisted  to  tbe  anil — not  t>eoatiM  thej  w«n 
opposed  to  tb«  Jews  •ettimg  in  PalevtUu  on 
condition  ttut  tbey  paid  for  the  prmmty 
tbe;  would  take,  but  bocause  both  realised 
cliat  unless  the  Arabs  oould  be  induced  to 
agree  to  parutlon,  there  could  never  be 
peace  In  the  H0I7  Land.  Preeddent  Truman 
ssseited  that  u  would  require  COO,000  Amer- 
ican troops  to  establish  tbem  In  what  is 
now  Isasl  and  be  stated  Ormly  Lhat  be  was 
not  going  to  pnmds  them. 

Ma.   CONCaSBBMAN — DO   TOU   KNOW 
HOW   IT   HAPPSMXDT 

The  same  propaganda  and  pressures  tbe 
Administration  Is  being  subjaoted  to  now 
were  used  In  1&48  to  IMfi.  The  Congress 
then  adopted  resolutions  of  support,  sym- 
pathy and  aid  IT  need  be.  The  Jews  got 
the  territory,  awarded  by  the  United  Nations 
under  heavy  pressure  ^om  the  same  orga- 
nised groups  who  pressure  you  now.  The 
Jews  did  not  pay  for  the  property  tak.en  from 
Its  lawful  owners,  instead  they  drove  the 
Arabs  out  into  the  desert  to  die  within  sight 
of  their  own  homes.  They  expanded  their 
stolen  holdings  far  beyond  the  line  of 
partition. 

In  addition,  the  Israelis  flagrantly  vio- 
lated their  agreements  under  tbe  Balfour 
Oeclaratlon  and  the  United  Nations  parti- 
tion agreement.  They  have  maintained  a 
constant  state  of  war  in  Palestine  as  the 
Roosevelt  and  Truman  administrations  knew 
they  would.  They  were  determined  to  have 
their  own  way  In  Palestine,  and  In  the  end 
the  U.S.  government  helped  them  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Arab  World.  It  la  predictable 
that  the  United  States  wlU  pay  for  crimes 
against  the  Arabs  as  England  has  paid  for 
her  crimes  gainst  humanity.  If  there  must 
be  war.  let  those  who  will  profit  fight  it. 
We're  bad  It. 

MsBT  M.  DansoM. 

Editor. 

CaumcB.  worn  Srstrssocm.  LtphVioute  Potnt, 
Fla. 

[From  tbe  Washington  Bvenlng  Star ) 
CasKSOOia    Am    Psssxs    Txan    Tcst — SsifATS 

DsnsTs  Bm  To  Tn  Sahx  Cuus  to  Ibkasl 
{By  Dana  BuUen) 

The  Senate,  pressing  toward  a  vote  on 
proposals  to  restrtot  U-S.  Involvement  tn 
Cambodia,  today  beat  back.  00  to  ao.  a  pro- 
posal to  extend  the  limitations  to  Israel. 

The  Israel  amendment,  sdvanoed  by  Sen. 
John  J.  wmiama,  R-Del..  would  have  re- 
written language  In  legislation  authorlKlng 
•36ft  miuion  for  Cambodia  to  bar  Introduc- 
tion of  U.S.  ground  combat  forces  or  ad- 
vlserv  from  Cambodia  and  Israel. 

Today's  action  in  the  Senate  was  linked 
to  the  Senate  vote  yesterday  appropriating 
over  •!  billion  In  new  aid  for  several  ooim- 
trles  Including  Cambodia  and  Israel.  The 
WOO  million  Item  for  Israel  had  been  au- 
thorised. b\U  the  MSS  mUlItm  for  Cambodia 
had  not. 

Sen.  Prank  Church.  D-Idaho.  said  Presi- 
dent Nixon  had  told  htm  last  night  that  the 
administration  doea  not  oppose  adding  re- 
strictions to  the  bill  banning  introduction 
of  U5.  ground  combat  troops  la  Cambodia 
and  U.8.  advisers  in  Cambodlsn  units. 

WACMS   or  axJXCTZOM 

The  restrtctlotts  would  not  affSot  VS.  mtr 
operations  over  Cambodia. 

"The  sttltude  of  the  administration  has 
changed."  Church  told  WUUams.  "At  the 
end  of  this  long  year,  we  have  won  our  long 
fl«ht."  He  said  Including  restrictions  on 
Israel  might  mean  defeat  for  the  over-all 
measure. 

•Tt^  not  Just  Oambodla.  It  could  be  any 
uouuiry.*  answered   WUUams.  who  refused 
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to  withdraw  bu  {proposal.  "We  should  profit 
by  the  lesson  we've  experienced  In  Vietnam  " 

Ben.  John  Sherman  Cooper,  B-Sy..  said 
there  Is  a  "practical  dlffsrence"  between 
CanUxKUa  and  Israel  beeauss  UB.  forces  are 
In  Vletium  and  face  a  possible  flanking 
threat  from  enemy  troops  In  Cambodia. 

But  Sen.  J.  William  Pulbrlght.  D-Ark., 
chairman  of  the  Poreign  Belatloas  Commit- 
tee, broke  with  other  liberal  senators  to  sup- 
port Williams'  move.  Pulbrlght  said  Lhe 
proposal  was  •'consistent  with  the  often- 
expressed  view  that  the  United  States  should 
not  enlarge  Its  oommltments  overseas." 

The  money  is  oontalned  in  the  catoh-aU  %2 
billion  final  appropriations  bill  of  the  wan- 
ing Oongreai. 

Splitting  8  to  4.  the  Poreign  Relations 
Committee  sped  the  authorisation  toward  the 
floor  yesterday  as  the  full  Senate  approved 
tbe  appropriation.  83-0. 

The  «a65  million  for  Cambodia  is  hedged 
In  tbe  appropriations  bill  with  the  proviso 
that  the  funds  will  not  becrane  available  un- 
less teglsUtlcm  authorising  the  spending  la 
adopted. 

In  all,  the  appropriations  measure  provides 
•1.06  billion  in  new  aid  funds. 

Other  aid  Items  still  lacking  authorisation 
Include  tlfiO  million  to  modernise  Korean 
forcea,  $30  million  for  Jordan,  t5  million  for 
Lebanon.  |15  million  for  Pakistan  and  t3  mil- 
lion for  Indonesia. 

Sen.  Robert  C.  Byrd,  D-W.Va..  floor  man- 
ager of  the  appropriations  bill,  promised 
Pulbrlght  he  would  "stand  firm"  at  a  House- 
Senate  oonferenoe  against  any  move  to  re- 
move tbe  authorization  requirements  from 
the  Cambodia  aid  lagUlatlon. 

IProm  the  Tyselo  (Miss.)   Journal,  Dec.  14. 
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IsftAxx.  Ships  Akas  On.  to  Rko  Lamus 

London. — Despite  Middle  East  war  tensions 

and  ancient  hatreds,  Israel  has  started  trans- 
porting Arab  oil  to  Communist  eastern 
Europe  via  a  new  Israel  pipeline  that  bypasses 
the  Sues  Canal,  a  British  newspaper  said 
Sunday. 

The  newspaper,  the  Sunday  Times,  lald  the 
multl -million  doHar  operation  "has  tbe  bless- 
ing of  Russia  and  the  connivance  of  Arab 
governments." 

The  180-mlle  line  begins  at  the  Israel  port 
of  Eilat  on  tbe  OuU  of  Aqaba  snd  cuts  across 
the  Negev  desert  to  the  Israeli  port  of 
Ashkelon  on  the  Mediterranean  sea. 

The  project  took  two  years  to  buUd.  The 
pljK  Is  43  Inches  In  diameter  and  capable  of 
pumping  133  million  barrels  of  oil  a  year. 

According  to  the  Times,  tankere  carrying 
Arab  oil  from  the  Persion  Gulf,  many  of  them 
Israeli-owned,  dump  loads  of  oil  Into  the 
pipeline  at  EUat  for  pickup  st  Ashkelon  by 
similar  ships  that  take  It  on  to  sueb  destina- 
tions as  Romania  and  Tugoelavla. 

The  process  eliminates  the  three-week  trip 
around  Africa  and  coets  about  half  as  much, 
the  Times  said.  The  Suez  Canal  served  as  tbe 
gateway  to  the  Mediterranean  until  It  was 
closed  during  the  IMH  Middle  East  war. 

"Israel  Is  transporting  Arab  oil  to  eastern 
Europe  with  the  bleeaing  of  Russia  and  the 
connivance  of  Arab  governments."  the  Times 
said,  adding  that  Israel  should  make  tlS.S 
million  on  the  project  this  year. 

"The  most  remarkable  fact  atxntt  the  Israeli 
operation  Is  that  all  the  Arab  governments 
know  about  It — and  are  suppressing  ideologl- 
c»l  hostility  for  commercial  adTantage,"  the 
report  said. 

"The  Israelis,  for  tbelr  part,  regard  It  as 
a  straightforward  oommerdal  deal  to  earn 
much  needed  hard  currency.  BTit  mindful  of 
the  delicate  political  Implications  for  their 
Arab  neighbors,  they  have  gone  to  extraordi- 
nary lengths  to  cover  tbe  trsde  wttb  ■  screen 
of  secrecy." 
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(Prom  the  Wsshlncton  Post,  Nor.  98.  1070] 

Natt  Ssms  Past  OtTMao«a  to 

MzDrrxaasNxsN 

Nosrouc  Vs.— The  Navy  for  the  first  tlms 
Is  sending  gunboats  to  the  Mediterranean, 
and  presumably  the  speedy  vessels  wlU  be 
used  to  keep  tabs  on  the  Russians  In  re* 
strtcted  waterways. 

OfBdally.  the  Navy  gives  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  deployed  in  the  Medltenm- 
nean,  but  they  will  be  the  only  U.8.  war- 
ships (^>eratlng  there  with  gas  turbine  en- 
glnee— which  power  most  of  tbe  Russian 
warships  there. 

Not  only  do  they  supply  higher  speed  than 
coDventlonal  types  but  a  ship  can  sobleve 
flank  speed  from  full  stop  in  a  matter  of 
seconds.  Maneuversbtllty  Is  also  greatly 
enhanced. 

The  gunboats  Surprise  and  De/tence  have 
already  left  Norfolk.  They  are  making  the 
crosAng  with  five  amphibious  ships  which 
will  Jc^n  tbe  Stb  Fleet  for  a  regular  dq>loy- 
ment. 

Tbe  gimboata  are  194  feet  long  and  gross 
3fi0  tons.  They  have  aluminum  and  fiberglass 
hulls  that  give  them  relatively  shallow  draft. 
Each  carrlee  33  offloers  and  men. 

Although  twin  dlesels  are  used  for  cruis- 
ing, a  gas  turbine  is  out  In  for  high  ^>eed. 
This  latter  Is  a  key  faotor,  for  It  Is  known 
that  some  U.S.  Navy  ships  have  trouble  keep- 
ing up  with  the  Russians. 

The  nearest  thing  the  Russians  have  to 
the  gunboats  la  the  Komar  patrol  boat. 

The  Komar  carries  two  Styx  missiles  (the 
same  type  that  sank  the  Israeli  destroyer 
Eloth)  wttL  a  range  of  aroxind  23  miles. 

The  heaviest  armament  of  the  De/lance 
and  Surprtae  is  one  S-lnoh  JJO-oallber  rapid 
fire  gun  with  a  range  of  only  allgbtly  more 
than  five  miles.  Additional  weapons  Include 
one  40-mllllmeter  cannon  and  two  twin  .50- 
oaUber  machine  gxms. 

(Prom  the  Wssbtngton  Post,  Dso.  14. 1970] 

IsBSBL  LosvT  Cut  Down  Tost 
(By  Raymmd  Bvans  and  Rohsrt  Novak) 

Behind  tbe  decision  to  replace  United 
Nations  Ambassador  Charles  w.  Yost  with 
Rep.  OeoTge  Bush  of  Texas  lies  s  subtle, 
undercover  antl-Tost  Intrigue  that  tarred 
him.  In  the  words  of  one  top  U.S.  diplomat, 
as  "Insuffldently  pro- Israel"  in  backstage 
U.N.  maneuverlngs. 

If  Presldsnt  Nixon's  earlier,  aborted  plan 
to  replace  Tost  with  retiring  White  House 
aide  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  had  not  In- 
advertently leaked  before  Yoet  himself  was 
Informed  by  President  Nixon,  theee  ma- 
neuvers by  critics  of  the  ambassador  might 
never  have  come  to  light.  Tost  and  Mr. 
Nixon  would  have  arranged  a  quiet,  harmon- 
ious separation. 

But  as  It  happened,  the  leak  made  It 
crystal  clear  that  Tost  was  being  fired.  That 
stlmulsted  a  search  for  the  reason  why.  both 
at  the  United  Nations  and  by  politicians 
here. 

The  undercurrent  of  suspicion  of  Tost  by 
his  xealous  pro-Israeli  critics  was  originally 
baaed  on  his  experience  as  a  U.S.  diplomat 
assigned  to  the  Arab  world.  He  served  as 
ambassador  to  both  Syria  and  Morocco. 

But  beyond  that.  Tost — while  never  once 
departing  from  Nixon  administration  poli- 
cies on  the  Middle  East — made  no  secret  of 
his  growing  concern  over  Arab  world  hoa- 
tUlty  aimed  at  the  United  States  because  of 
the  increasingly  Intimate  relations  between 
the  United  SUtea  snd  Israel.  Bo  spoke  force- 
fully and  frequently  within  the  U5.  govern- 
ment of  his  conviction  that  President  Nixon 
must  keep  the  beat  on  Israel  to  withdraw 
from  Arab  lands  captured  In  the  1N7  war 
(an  Arab  demand  that  the  Prealdent  ducked 
St  hta  Thursday  night  nsws  eonforanoe) . 
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Moreover,  when  Henry  Kissinger.  Mr. 
Nixon's  top  foreign  policy  adviser,  called 
last  Slimmer  for  expelling  the  Russians  from 
the  Middle  East,  Tost  cabled  tbe  State  De- 
partment pointedly  that  there  was  only  one 
realistic  way  to  accomplish  that — settlement 
of  the  dispute.  Then  the  Arabs  themselves 
would  get  rid  of  the  Soviets.  That  did  not 
endear  him  to  Mr.  Nixon,  Kissinger,  or  the 
top  State  Department  Middle  East  operative.. 
Assistant  Secretary  Joseph  Slsco. 

Then,  when  Yoet  was  trying  to  manipulate 
an  escape  for  the  United  States  from  the 
pitfall  of  a  pro-Arab  resolution  In  the  UJT. 
General  Assembly  six  weeks  ago.  be  fought 
against  offering  a  competing  U.S.  resolution 
because  it  would  only  dramatlae  the  VS.' 
IsraeU  alliance.  He  was  ovsrruled  In 
Washington. 

These  Independent  (but  unpubllc)  posi- 
tions of  Yost  resulted  In  a  stream  of  back- 
stabbing  (but  unpubllc)  criticism  furmeled 
In  to  top  figures  In  the  Nixon  administration. 

Yet  despite  the  high  volume  of  this  crltt- 
olsm.  described  to  us  by  a  highly  qualified 
political  source  as  "brutal."  no  public  at- 
tack on  Yost  of  any  real  substance  oan  be 
found  In  the  printed  record. 

Tbe  explanation  of  tbe  furtlveness  of  this 
attwk  on  Yost  is  obvious.  To  have  surfaced 
It  could  have  tied  Mr.  Nixon's  hands  and 
threatened  a  pro- Yost  backfire. 

Purther  adding  to  Yost's  poor  relations 
with  the  Nixon  administration  Is  the  fact 
that  he  rarely  made  an  appearance  on  a 
public  platform.  In  dramatic  contrast  to 
his  predeoeasora,  Yost  has  kept  discreetly 
in  the  background.  But  that  was  precisely 
the  way  Mr,  Nixon  described  what  he  wanted 
bis  first  UJf.  Ambassador  to  do  when  he 
hired  Tost  two  years  ago. 

The  Prealdent  had  originally  offered  the 
job  to  Sai^nt  Shrlver,  cut  from  tbe  glamour 
eloth  of  many  previous  VU.  ambassadors. 
But  when  he  and  Shrlver  fSJled  to  sgree 
on  guidelines,  be  swung  a  full  clrole  to 
quiet.  unglamorouB  Yost. 

Thus,  unlike  predecessors  Arthur  Qold- 
bwg,  Adlal  Stevenson  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 
Yost  was  relegated  to  the  baok  rooms  of 
policy,  a  Tiilnetable  target  for  attack  by  tbe 
potent  pro-bratil  lobby. 

Now  Mr.  Nixon  returns  full  olrtde  to  his 
original  concept  of  what  kind  of  ambassador 
ahould  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
UJf.  In  forceful,  charismatic  Oeor^  Bush, 
a  politician  with  a  constituency  of  bis  own 
and  no  prior  Middle  East  Involvement,  the 
skillful.  pro-Israeli  lobby  will  not  find  an 
easy  target. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  14,  1970] 

Am  TO  IssAE. :  MAXZMSEnro  Eooh omc  Options 

(By  Tuval  XllBur) 

JKBOSALXM.—Tbe  $SO0  million  credit  which 
Israel  hopes  to  get  for  the  purchase  of  arms 
In  the  United  Statee  will  provide  a  breathing 
spell  for  her  economy,  hard-presaed  by 
mounting  defense  costs. 

Officials  are  willing  to  admit  that  for  the 
first  time  in  more  than  22  years  of  her  exist- 
ence. Israel  Is  unable  to  pay  In  cash  for  all 
the  arms  considered  essential  for  defense. 

Israel's  defense  costs  in  foreign  currency 
alone  rose  from  tlfM)  million  in  10OS,  the  year 
preceding  the  Six-Day  War,  to  over  4800 
million  tn  1070.  Similar  sums  will  have  to  be 
spent  tn  each  of  the  next  few  years.  In  order 
to  finance  the  purchase  of  arms  and  military 
equipment.  Israel  has  bad  to  dip  into  her 
foreign  currency  reserves,  which  declined 
from  close  to  4^  million  at  the  end  of  1007 
to  less  than  4400  million  today,  and  Increase 
foreign  debt  to  more  than  43.6  billion. 

Irontoally.  leas  than  three  years  ago.  In 
January  19fK.  Israel  had  actually  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  U.S.  economy.  This  was  at  the  time 
thai  the  dollar  was  under  pressure  by  gold 
specnlaton.  Wh«i  the  Israeli  prime  minister 
the  late  Levi  Eshkol.  visited  the  United  States 
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in  1066  he  announced  Israel's  decision  to  In- 
vest 4400  mUlion  of  Its  reserves  in  UJ3. 
Treasury  Bills. 

In  those  days,  Israel  believed  that  economic 
aid  to  them  was  phasing  out.  Israel  was  a 
shining  example  of  whet  U.S.  aid  could  do  to 
enable  a  foreign  country  to  help  itself.  Prom 
January  1049,  until  today.  American  aid  to 
Israel  totaled  over  413  billion. 

All  aid  programs  from  which  Israel  has 
benefited  until  now  were  Intended  to  boost 
her  productive  capacity  in  agriculture  and 
Industry.  Israel  was  not  linked  to  any  U,S. 
military  assistance  program.  Thus  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  now  before  tbe  Congress,  is 
not  only  a  reversal  of  the  trend,  but  also  an 
entirely  new  form  of  aid  to  Israel. 

Currently,  tbe  Israel  government  Is  xinder 
great  pressure  from  groups  of  workers  In  the 
public  sector  to  raise  their  wages.  Coupled 
with  a  continuous  rise  In  prloee.  this  consti- 
tutes a  most  serious  danger  to  the  relative 
stability  which  Israel  has  succeeded  In  main- 
taining ever  since  the  June  1907  war.  Ob- 
servers fear  that  If  government  spending, 
which  Increased  b;  38  per  cent  during  1070. 
continues  to  rise  in  1071.  the  country  may 
be  faclJig  a  runaway  Inflation. 

If,  however,  the  goremment  cuts  Its  ex- 
penditures too  much,  the  rise  in  costs  may 
cause  an  equally  daogeroue  clow-down  similar 
to  that  which  plagued  the  economy  in  1966 
and  during  the  first  half  of  1967. 

As  Bank  of  Israel  economists  see  It.  the 
stability  from  which  Israel  benefited  from 
1067  until  about  a  year  ago  was  a  result  of 
the  existence  of  three-fold  reserves:  the  re- 
serve of  manpower  which  was  laid  off  during 
the  1066  slow-down,  the  production  capacity 
which  had  not  been  fully  uUlLsed  and  the 
foreign  currency  reserves  which  could  be  uaed 
to  pay  for  Imports  which  helped  to  hold 
down  the  local  price  level. 

The  Israeli  economy  could  thus  boast  of  a 
16JS  per  cent  rise  in  producUon  In  lOdS,  and 
a  further  Increase  of  1 1  per  cent  In  1069  with 
hardly  an  Increase  In  prices.  But  towards 
the  middle  of  1009  the  "stockpiles"  of  man- 
power and  of  productive  capacity  were  nearly 
exhausted  and  the  foreign  currency  reserves 
became  dangerously  low. 

No  new  economic  policy  was  introduosd 
before  Israel's  general  elections  in  October 
1009  and  the  fonnauon  of  the  government 
two  months  later.  In  Pebniar;  1070,  the 
mucb-publlclzed  "package  deal"  was  Intro- 
duced, designed  to  tax  excess  purchasing 
power  while  attempting  to  hold  down  the 
increase  in  wages. 

The  average  Israeli  pays  today  higher  taxes 
than  anyone  in  the  world.  Middle  income 
groups  reach  a  tax  rate  of  83  per  cent  when 
their  Income  goes  above  41.000  a  month.  A 
modest  European  car  costs  in  Israel  more 
than  46.000  and  can  be  maintained  only  If 
It  can  be  charged  as  a  business  expense. 

The  result  of  these  stiff  taxes  can  already 
be  noticed.  Per  capita  consumption,  which 
rose  by  an  average  of  0  per  cent  In  1060,  is 
expected  to  rise  by  1  per  cent  to  3  per  cent  at 
the  utmost  in  1970.  Economists  predict  that 
in  1971,  the  stsndard  of  living  may  even  go 
down  in  real  terms. 

American  aid  for  the  purchase  of  arms  will 
not  only  enable  Israel  to  hold  on  to  Its  very 
limited  foreign  currency  reserves  but  also  to 
conduct  an  economic  policy  with  at  least 
Borne  options  open. 


CX>ROKA.    BOROUOH    OP    QUEENS. 
CITY  OP  NEW  YORK 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF  mw  TOtX 
IN  THX  HOtlSB  OF  HIPSSSKKTATIVIS 

ThumJov.  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  KOCH.  Ur.  Speaker.  I  beUeve  that 
the  salvation  of  the  beleaguered  cities  of 
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our  country  lies  not  only  with  the  infu- 
sion of  large  amounts  of  Pederal  fundB  to 
help  meet  the  masslTe  urban  problems, 
but  even  more  Important,  requires  an 
imder  Stan  ding  by  city  o£Q.clals  of  local 
problems.  Too  often,  the  bureaucrat 
makes  the  decUlon  without  regard  to  the 
effects  of  his  decision  upon  the  lives 
of  citizens  in  a  particular  community, 
the  result  being  an  embittered,  frus- 
trated, and  an«ry  citizenry.  The  bureau- 
crat too  often  takes  a  course  of  action 
which  destroys  a  neighborhood  and 
blights  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  a 
community,  when  alternative,  more  crea- 
tive solutions  are  possible  but  more  diffi- 
cult to  plan  and  execute. 

One  such  example  has  been  taking 
place  In  the  community  known  as  Corona 
in  the  borough  of  Queens  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  The  correspondence  which  I 
am  setting  forth  should  be  of  Interest  to 
every  public  cfflcial  who  wants  to  puard 
against  such  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal.  State,  and  city  bureaucracies 
that  so  often  overwhelm  us: 

House  or  RsFsasxMTATiVBB, 
Washinfftcn,  D.C.,  Deoembsr  1, 1970. 
Mayor  Johh  V.  X^nrsssT, 
Cttf  HaU,  New  York,  N.T. 

Deas  John:  I  write  to  you  urging  that  you 
take  whatever  measures  are  necessary  to 
undo  the  horrendous  damage  already  In- 
flicted on  efl  famines  In  Oorona  whose  homes 
will  be  torn  down  as  a  resxilt  of  the  Board 
of  Bsttmate'B  decision  to  build  a  high  school 
and  athletic  field  In  their  plaoe. 

It  Is  perfectly  reasonable  for  you  to  Inquire 
why  a  Manhattan  Congressman  Intvests 
himself  In  a  matter  taking  pUce  In  tbe 
Borough  of  Queens.  The  answer  Is  a  simple 
one.  What  Is  occurring  In  Oorona  (a  faUure 
on  the  part  of  the  City  administration  to 
recognize  the  needs  of  a  vital  community)  is 
exactly  what  took  place  In  Manhattan  not 
long  ago  to  a  comparable  Italian  community 
in  the  South  Village.  In  1BG4,  because  of 
what  was  then  termed  the  "mess  on  Mac- 
Dougal  Street,"  I  organised  the  MacDougal 
Area  Neighborhood  Association.  Tou  most 
remember  it — It  sued  you  for  falling  to  en- 
force tbe  law. 

In  1D6S,  1600  tenants  in  a  three-block  area 
on  MacDougal  Street  saw  the  City  adminis- 
tration turn  Its  back  and  permit  violations 
of  the  law  which  changed  an  already  de- 
teriorating neighborhood  Into  a  honky-tonk 
carnival  area,  the  effects  of  which  we  are 
still  suffering.  In  defensee  of  their  hom«s, 
1100  residents  of  that  area  Joined  to  form 
MANA.  Working  under  the  chairmanship  of 
WaUy  Popollzlo  and  meeting  every  week  for 
the  first  year  and  at  least  once  a  month  for 
the  next  two  years,  the  community  rallied 
together  and  sought — first  by  letters,  then 
by  public  meetings,  then  by  picketing  Oracle 
Mansion— to  bring  attention  to  the  problem. 
Finally  there  came  a  time  when  your  Ad- 
ministration could  no  longer  turn  a  deaf 
ear  and  so  you  appointed  an  ombudsman  to 
care  for  tbe  community  and  its  problsoM. 
His  name  was  James  Marcus.  WeU,  I  wlU  not 
use  this  letter  to  discuss  Jamee  Marcus; 
sufflce  It  to  say  his  tenure,  fortunately  for 
the  community,  was  ibort-llved. 

In  those  weekly  meetings  that  MANA  held, 
the  steering  committee  debated  why  the  City 
turned  lU  back  on  a  vital  community  and 
permitted  cabarets  to  operate  illegally  In  a 
residential  area  with  the  attendant  nol;e  nnd 
crowds  Why  was  It  that  In  the  occaaloual 
situations  where  summonses  were  Issued,  the 
courts  would  suq)end  sentence  or  levy  a 
small  fine  and  permit  the  Ulegal  activities 
to  continue?  And  why  was  it  that  when  the 
community,  using  a  legal  remedy,  a  writ  of 
mandamus,  sought  to  ssrve  a  sununons  upon 
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yon,  that  jrou  threw  the  sumxnona  to  the 
ground  uid  turned  upon  WftUy  Popollsio,  an 
attorney  and  Mend  of  yours  who  worked  for 
you  in  the  1B66  Mayoral  campaign,  and  said 
to  a  pollcaman,  "Oet  that  man  out  of  here?" 
The  problems  on  MaoDoagal  Street  are 
■till  there,  albeit  In  diminished  form.  I  rake 
over  these  old  coala  to  illustrate  the  tie 
between  Corona,  MacOougal  Street,  and  every 
other  mlddJe  close  community.  It  l£  kinship 
of  bitterness  and  frustration  caus«d  by  the 
callous   Indifference   of   City   offldala. 

The  resentment  felt  In  these  communltlea 
toward  City  govenunent  can  best  b«  lUu»- 
trated  by  two  quotes.  In  1985,  Urs.  Dlna 
Perlni  Nolan,  one  of  the  really  great  women 
in  this  town,  put  It  this  way:  "If  we  could 
get  them  to  think  of  us  as  blacks,  they'd 
be  down  here  helping  us."  In  1970,  Mary 
Moramarco  living  in  Corona  said.  "If  I  leave 
here,  I  go  on  welfare.  I  can't  afford  to  pay 
rent.  I  know  how  to  make  a  molatov.  Maybe 
1  can't  eay  it  right,  but  I  can  make  it.  I've 
tried  It  already  In  my  bathtub  with  sand. 
We'll  get  the  kids  from  Stony  Brook  with 
the  beards,  and  they'll  help  ua  defend  our 
bome6."  This  last  quote  comes  from  Jack 
Newfleld's  column  In  the  Village  Voice  at 
November  26th. 

Jack  Newfleld  Indicated  that  be  bad  talked 
to  you  and  Dick  Aurelio;  and  m  reading  the 
story  I  got  the  impression  that  you  were 
considering  reversing  your  actions  and  sav- 
ing these  Corona  homes.  But.  then  I  read  the 
New  York  Times  of  November  2eth  and  It 
Indicated  that  you  feel  matters  are  too  far 
along  to  save  them.  Matters  can  never  be 
too  far  along,  when  human  beingi  are  In- 
volved. The  bouses  stlU  stand  in  Corona  and 
are  still  lived  In.  Tou  could  call  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  to  reverse  their 
actions. 

Replacement  housing  cannot  be  obtained 
tiy  these  famUica  for  the  money  the  City 
would  pay  for  their  Corona  homes.  Every 
day  one  of  your  officials  talks  about  more 
federal  money  for  housing,  and  then  you  turn 
around  and  propose  to  destroy  a  thriving 
commimlty  and  69  excellent  homes,  if  they 
are  demolished,  will  the  occupants  be  placed 
in  your  newly  proposed  traUer  parks  or 
placed  with  the  tens  of  thousands  otf  other 
families  whose  housing  needs  you  admiittedly 
cannot  meet  now? 

Mr.  Mayor,  this  Is  not  the  time  to  be  tear- 
ing down  homes.  The  school  la  needed  but 
other  sites  are  available,  some  of  which  ad- 
mittedly won't  be  as  easy  to  develop  as  the 
Corona  sites.  But.  certainly  the  City's  con- 
venience does  not  warrant  buUdOBlng  over 
people's  homes  when  alternatives  do  exist. 
This  is  a  long  letter  because  I  feel  so  frus- 
WBted  and  angry.  I  see  decent  people  tietng 
embittered  all  over  the  City.  Now  Just  two 
weeks  ago  Mrs.  Dlna  Perlnl  Nolan  struck  the 
core  of  the  issue  when  we  were  discussing 
the  Greenwich  Hotel  and  Its  hundreds  of 
former  convicts  sheltered  there  by  th-  De- 
partment of  3octal  Services,  She  was  angry 
that  the  neighborhood  had  deteriorated  fur- 
ther, with  crime  Increasmg  and  her  young 
son's  parochial  school  classmates  having  been 
up  for  the  change  in  their  pockets.  And  when 
someone  else  said,  "well,  you've  got  to  under- 
stand the  ex-convicts'  problems",  she  re- 
torted, filled  with  emotion.  "Don't  tell  me 
that  I  have  to  understand  their  problems. 
How  about  someone  understanding  my  prob- 
lems? We  pay  taxes,  we  live  the  kind  of  Ufe 
where  we  have  respect  for  our  neighbors.  We 
don't  assault  people.  Why  isnt  anyone  listen- 
ing to  us?" 

Well,  Mr.  Mayor,  In  much  worse  and  in  a 
much  graver  situation  Involving  physical 
death.  Pastor  Niemoller  said  in  commenting 
on  the  tragedy  then  befaUing  the  Jews  in 
Germany,  "I'm  not  a  Jew  so  I  did  not  pro- 
test." Mr.  Mayor.  I'm  not  an  Italian,  but  I 
do  protest. 

Sineerety. 

Bdwamo  I.  Koch. 
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Thb  Cn-r  or  Nkw  Tokk. 

OWWtDM  or  TRB  MATOK. 

New  York,  N.Y..  December  4.  1970. 
Hon.  £ow&ao  I.  Koch, 

17th.  Diatrict,  New  York.  WOerol  PUus,  New 
York,  N.Y. 
Okas  Ed:  Mayor  Lindsay  has  asked  me  to 
reply  to  your  letter  on  the  Corona  matter. 
The  attached  press  release.  I  believe,  answers 
the  questions  you  raise. 

We  believe  this  is  a  sensible,  imaginative, 
and  humane  solution  to  a  moat  complex 
problem. 

Sincerely, 

RscaAas  R.  AnaaLio, 

Deputy  Mayor 

MftTor  John  V.  Lindsay,  Queens  Borough 
President  Sidney  Levlas  and  Board  of  Edu- 
cation President  Murray  Bergtraum  an- 
nounced today  a  revised  proposal  for  the 
New  Quaens  High  School  that  wUl  preserve 
the  Italian- American  neighborhood  and  the 
Corona  section  without  fih^^ging  ths  site  of 
the  new  high  scbooL 

The  new  plan  provides: 

1.  The  urgently  needed  New  Queens  High 
School — scheduled  to  accommodate  4.000  stu- 
danta — would  proceed  Immediately  on  its 
present  planned  site. 

2.  The  planned  athletic  Held  would  ba  r»- 
duced  to  preserve  91  Corona  homes. 

a.  The  other  38  homes  affected  by  the 
high  school  would  be  physically  moved  to 
new  sites  within  the  community — a  block 
away — eo  that  no  bomss  would  be  destroyed 
or  demolished.  Funds  for  moving  the  houses 
would  be  provided  In  lieu  of  condemnation 
awards.  Those  who  prefer  to  receive  oon- 
demnatlon  awards  wUl  be  given  the  op^tor- 
tunlty  to  do  so.  In  negotiation  with  the  Cor- 
poration Counsel's  office. 

4.  The  City  will  q>onsor  legislation  In  Al- 
bany to  return  title  to  the  honoeowners  and 
to  convey  tlUe  on  the  new  sites  to  those 
homes  that  are  moved.  The  City  now  has  title 
to  all  the  property  involved. 

8.  Funds  wiu  be  incorporated  In  the  new 
capital  budget  for  a  new  athletic  field  com- 
ple«  in  the  vldnity  of  Corona  Avenue  and 
lllth  Street  to  service  both  the  New  Corona 
High  School  and  the  Forest  HUls  High 
School.  This  athletic  complex,  part  of  nuah- 
Ing  Meadows  Park,  would  be  tmder  the  Jur- 
isdiction of  the  Parks.  Recreation  and  Cul- 
tural Affairs  Administration. 

This  revised  plan  was  agreed  upon  by  May- 
or Lindsay,  Mr.  Leriss  and  the  Board  of  Btfn- 
catlon  following  a  series  of  meetings  In  re- 
cent days  by  dty  officials. 

The  meetings  were  Inspired  by  an  appeal 
to  Mayor  Lindsay  from  Mario  Cuomo  and 
Michael  Capanegro.  lawyers  connected  with 
the  homeowners,  and  by  writer  Jimmy 
Breelln.  who  Uves  In  Forest  HIIIb.  TTiey  asked 
the  Mayor  to  make  a  final  review  to  save 
the  Corona  homes. 

The  Mayor  directed  Deputy  Mayor  Aurelio 
to  review  the  matter.  As  a  result  of  several 
meetings  Mr.  Aurelio  had  with  Mr.  Berg- 
traum and  other  Board  of  Education  offlclala. 
City  Planning  CommlSBlon  Chairman  Don- 
ald Elliott.  First  Aasistont  Corporation  Coun- 
sel Norman  Redllch.  Administrator  Heck- 
acher,  and  Borough  President  Levlas,  the  new 
plan  was  developed.  Councilman  Edward 
Sadowsky.  also  consulted,  approved  the  new 
plan. 

The  modified  plan  would  eliminate  two 
areas  of  the  originally  planned  athletic  field 
and  would  not  affect  the  actual  school  loca- 
tion. The  major  portion  of  the  athletic  field 
to  lie  eliminated  Is  bounded  by  102nd  Street, 
Martense  Avenue,  Cambridge  Street  and 
Lewis  Avenue.  The  area  has  31  houses  that 
would  remain.  The  portion  of  the  athletic 
field  remaming  is  bounded  by  lOlst  Street, 
Badcliff  Avenue,  BOth  Street  and  Christie 
Avenue  and  is  largtf  y  vacant. 

All  28  houses  that  are  within  the  school 
slt«  can  be  moved  into  areas  on*  block  away. 
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Mayor  Lindsay  said: 

"This  is  a  very  gratifying  moment  for  the 
City.  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  all  those  who 
have  developed  this  meaningful  proposal, 

"Despite  tremendoiu  legal  and  govern- 
mental ot>5taclefi,  we  have  found  a  way  to 
build  the  critically  needed  New  Queens  High 
School  for  4.000  students  whils  at  the  same 
time  preserving  a  small  and  very  special 
Italian -American    community    In    Corona. 

"That  community,  by  their  determination 
to  stay  together  and  to  build  a  sense  at  pride 
and  neighborhood,  symt>ollzea  that  part  of 
New  York  that  we  must  make  special  efforts 
to  preserve.  This  proposal  does  Justice  to  the 
voices  of  Corona,  and  does  so  without  depriv- 
ing the  entire  surrounding  community  of  a 
desperately  needed  high  school. 

"I  am  grateful  to  Messrs  Cuomo,  Capane- 
gro and  Breelln  for  inspiring  this  latest  re- 
view; to  Borough  President  Levlss  and  Board 
of  Education  President  Bergtraum;  and  to 
my  own  team  of  city  officials,  headed  by 
Deputy  Mayor  Aurelio  and  including  Mr. 
Elilott.  Mr.  Bedllch  and  Mr.  Heckscher,  for 
their  efforts  to  find  a  way  to  combine  con^Ms- 
sion  with  1 
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Corona,  Queens,  N.Y.,  December  €,  1970. 
Hon.  Edwaso  I.  Koca. 
Federal  Plaza, 
New  York.  NY. 

DcAK  CoNoazsaMAN  Koch:  We  were  deeply 
moved  and  grateful  to  you  for  your  interest 
expressed  In  our  fight  here  to  save  our  homes. 
Although  your  letter  to  Mayor  Lindsay  may 
have  arrived  the  same  day  of  bis  public  an- 
nouncement, your  support  adds  great  weight 
to  our  position  and  is  evidence  that  our  prob- 
lems and  difficulty  in  being  heard  are  not 
unique. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  where 
the  Mayor  has  made  an  "offer"  over  TV  and 
Radio,  but  we  Homeowners  have  not  been 
given  the  partlculEus.  we  have  not  seen  a 
alte-plan.  the  only  thing  we  are  sura  of  Is  that 
the  "offer"  does  not  use  alternate  vacant 
land— out  of  courtesy  to  the  Mayor,  we  are 
patiently  waiting  for  a  detailed  plan  and  site- 
plan  to  be  presented  to  us.  We  cannot  accept 
or  reject  the  plan  until  we  see  it;  however 
from  a  superficial  standpoint.  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  how  moving  half  the  homes  and 
positioning  a  4.000  student  school  building 
in  our  midst  co-lncides  with  "preservation 
of  a  neighborhood". 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  your  help,  we 
would  appreciate  any  advice  you  can  give  ua. 
Yours  truly. 

Thk  Fiohtxno  69, 
LnxzAN  Mamasssbi, 

Chairman. 

HoTTSE  OP  R]ff«BsnrrATrm, 

Wathinffton.  D.C.,  December  11,  1970. 

LII.LZAM  MaNASSEXI, 

Chairman,  The  Fighting  89. 
Corona,  Queeru. 

Deas  Mas.  Manasssu:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  December  6th. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  Corona  boms 
owners  should  be  advised  of  this  con^iromise 
plan  immediately  and  in  detail  so  that  you 
can  Judge  its  effect  on  your  conununlty,  and 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Mayor  has  not  ao  ad- 
vised you. 

There  are  many  unannrerad  questions 
about  the  compromise  plan.  For  example  c%-n 
these  houses  be  physteally  moved  without 
being  destroyed? 

There  is  no  question  that  a  new  seliool  in 
your  area  Is  nsedad  and  I  support  such  a 
school.  There  is  also,  however,  no  question 
that  sites  exists  for  this  school  which  would 
not  require  the  destruction  of  homes,  and  I 
would  hope  the  school  would  be  placed  on 
one  of  those  sites. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  lettsr  t  iMve 
sent  to  the  Mayor  on  this  sabjecA.  It  70U 
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feel   I  can   be  at  any  halp.  pleaas  let  dm 
know. 

Blnoaraly. 

Xdwabo  I.  KOOH. 

HoiTBB  or  BxpasaKNTATZvas, 
Washington,  D.O..  December  11,  1970. 
Mayor  Johm  V.  LnmaT, 
City  HaU. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

DsAa  John  :  I  have  been  advised,  much  to 
my  surprise,  that  the  details  of  your  com- 
promise dedidon  on  the  Corona  school  site 
have  not  yet  been  revealed  to  those  home- 
owners directly  affected. 

I  urge  you  to  make  the  most  detailed  plans 
of  this  compromise  immediately  available  to 
the  Corona  homeowners,  for  there  are  many 
unanswered  questions  about  their  compro- 
mise. For  example,  can  the  homes  be  trans- 
ferred without  being  destroyed? 

There  is  no  question  that  a  new  school  In 
this  area  Is  needed,  and  I  support  such  a 
school,  but  there  is  also  no  question  that 
alternate  sites  exist  for  this  school.  Sites 
that  would  not  require  the  destruction  of 
homes.  I  support  the  use  of  such  a  site,  so 
as  to  preserve  this  community  which  need 
not  be  destroyed. 
Slnoaraly, 

■dwakd  L  Koch. 


SAVE  THE  ICC 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  zLUHoa 

IN  THE  BOUBE  OP  BEPBE8KNTATIVES 

ThuTBday,  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  RAHjBBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
have  been  with  increasing  freQuency,  vo- 
cal attacks  upon  the  continued  existence 
of  our  transportation  regulatory  agencies, 
particularly  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Lest  like  cattle  we  be  lured 
into  a  stampede,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  heed  the  caution  of  William 
Shakespeare — "Wisely  and  slow;  they 
stumble  that  run  fast." 

Reasoned  and  sober  voices  should  be 
given  our  proper  attention  before  hasty 
action  1.?  embarked  upon.  In  this  regard 
the  collective  wisdom  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Regulatory  Utility  Commis- 
sioners at  its  82d  annual  convention 
took  the  position  in  a  resolution  that  the 
ICC  should  not  be  abolished  or  Its  au- 
thority over  surface  transportation  slg- 
niflcantly  diminished.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues might  have  the  benefit  of  review- 
ing the  entire  resolution,  I  Include  it  as 
follows; 

RESOLtmON  RS  PSXSKSVATION  OF  TKB  IXTIX- 
STATK  COUMEBCC  COMMISSION  AS  AN  IMIIK- 
PBnWHT  RBaTn.ATOftT   AaXNCT 

Whereat,  The  National  Association  of  Reg- 
ulatory Utility  CommlBBloDers  was  estati- 
llsbed  In  18S9  and  15  de<ltut«d  to  serving  the 
public  by  engaging  m  the  study  and  discus- 
sion of  BubjectB  cxjncemlng  the  regulation  of 
public  utilities  and  carriers,  promoting  the 
uniformity  of  their  regulation  among  Juris- 
dictions, encouraging  cooperation  among  the 
Federal  and  State  governmental  members  of 
the  Association,  and  advocating  causes  to 
Improve  the  quality  and  effectiveness  of  pub- 
lic regulation  In  America;  and 

Whereat,  Certain  members  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  are  now  giving  consid- 
eration to  the  abolishment  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  through  the  transfer 
of  Its  regulatory  functions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  or  to  a  single  Fed- 
erai  transport  regulatory  igancy  to  ^jwnriiftt 
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Jurisdiction  over  air,  surface  and  maritime, 
transportation;  and 

Whereas,  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission was  established  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  In  1687  and  is  the  oldest  of 
ths  several  Indeswndsnfc  Federal  regulatory 
agencies:  and 

Whvreaa.  Tike  Interstate  Commerce  Oom- 
mlsstoo.  as  an  arm  of  the  Congress  of  the 
■   United  States,  Is  Insulated  from  political  In- 
fluence to  the  "'^M'TiTim  extent  practloabls; 
and 

WhereoM,  The  basic  concept  of  the  regula- 
tion of  surface  transportation  in  the  public 
Interest,  as  defined  by  the  National  Trans- 
portation Policy  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act  and  as  administered  by  the  Com- 
mission, has  proven  to  be  sufficiently  flexi- 
ble to  meet  the  needs  of  both  consumers 
and  regulated  Industry;  and 

Whereas,  Tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission has  advanced  the  welfare  of  people 
In  all  parts  of  the  Nation  and  has  strength- 
ened and  unified  the  economy  of  the  vajious 
regions  of  the  National  by  preventing  or 
eliminating  tmreasonable  lueferenoes  and 
advantages  to  any  persons,  points,  regtou 
or  commodities;  and 

WTiereas,  The  preservation  of  this  rsgula- 
tory  function  is  vital  to  the  future  growth 
of  the  Nation  and  to  the  continued  promo- 
tion of  economic  opi>ortunlty  to  people  In  all 
parts  of  the  Nation;  and 

Whereas,  The  users  of  surface  transpor- 
tation In  particular  hare  t>eneflted  from  the 
Oommlslon's  ability  to  maintain  transport 
rate  levels  significantly  below  the  general  in- 
dexes measiu'ing  the  inflationary  spinal  of 
our  expanding  economy,  with  some  rates  to- 
day being  below  comparable  levels  of  the 
1(»60'b;  and 

Whereas,  TixB  transfer  of  the  regulatory 
functlodu  of  tbe  Interstate  Commerce  Ocm- 
misslon  to  a  massive  bureaucratic  organlea- 
tlon  woixld  adversely  affect  the  public  Inter- 
est because  the  welfare  of  the  users  of  sur- 
face modes  of  transportation  and  the  modes 
themselves  would  receive  less  cooslderatloa 
and  promotion  in  the  government  process; 
now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  National  Association  of 
Regulator  Utility  Commissioners,  assembled 
in  Its  Eighty-second  Annual  Convention  in 
the  vicinity  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  hereby 
supporU  the  continuation  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  an  independent 
regulatory  agency  exercising  Jurisdiction 
over  stirface  transportation,  and  hereby  op- 
poaes  legislation  or  other  proposals  to  trans- 
fer its  regulatory  functions  to  another  Fed- 
eral agency,  or  to  significantly  diminish  the 
Commission's  r^ulatory  authority  over  sur- 
face transportation:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
furnished  by  the  Oeneral  Couiwel  of  the  As- 
sociation to  the  President  of  the  United 
Statea. 


HILART  SANDOVAL.  JR. 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8 

Thuraiav,  December  IT,  1970 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  nearly  2 
years  the  Small  Business  Administration 
has  been  led  by  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
Administrators  In  that  agency's  history. 
Under  Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr..  SBA  has  ex- 
perienced a  period  of  expanded  respon- 
sibilities and  effectiveness,  and  played 
an  Important  part  In  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration's drive  to  bring  greater  eco- 
nomic opportunity  to  all  Americana. 

Besides  meeting  Its  regular  responsl- 
bllitte*  to  tbe  small  business  community 
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on  a  record  level — 29,635  business  loans 
totaling  $1,4  billion  in  the  past  2  fiscal 
years — SBA  has  also  pioneered  new  In- 
itiatives to  further  Involve  the  private 
sector  and  private  funds  In  all  possible 
agency  activities. 

I  am  especially  proud  of  the  out- 
standing Job  Administrator  Sandoval 
has  done  In  the  field  of  minority  enter- 
prise and  business  opportunity  for  the 
disadvantaged.  Loans  to  the  disadvan- 
taged have  been  tripled,  and  loans  to 
Spanish-speaking  Americans  were  In- 
creased 400  percent  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Administrator  Sandoval. 

I  can  think  of  no  past  public  servant 
who  has  had  a  more  passionate  commit- 
ment to  justice  for  the  HUpanic  peoples 
of  America,  or  who  has  personally  done 
more  to  advocate  Justice  and  opportu- 
nity for  them  in  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem. 

One  of  the  great  results  of  this  has 
been  the  launching  of  NEDA,  the  Na- 
tional Economic  Development  Associa- 
tion, set  up  with  the  help  of  a  grant  from 
SBA.  The  purpose  Of  NEDA  Is  to  bring 
public  and  private  sector  assistance,  In 
the  form  of  counseling,  financial  aid,  and 
managerial  assistance,  to  Spanish-speak- 
ing Americans  throughout  the  United 
States.  Already  NEDA  lias  opened  active 
local  ofBces  in  cities  in  every  region  of  the 
cotmtry.  This  marks  a  slgniflcant  turning 
point  for  mlllloaS  of  our  fellow  citizens 
previously  denied  a  fair  chance  on  com- 
petitive footing  in  the  American  market- 
plaoe. 

Recently,  Administrator  Sandoval  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  resign,  after 
nearly  2  years  of  successful  leadership  at 
SBA.  Commenting  on  his  decision.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  stated  that: 

The  dedicated  leadership  you  have  given 
to  our  effort  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
small  business  during  these  vitally  Impor- 
tant years  or  the  Administration  has  been 
a  deep  source  of  sallalactlon  to  me  ...  All 
of  our  fellow  citizens  have  reason  to  be  very 
grateful  for  the  wealth  of  eiperlenoe,  of  abil- 
ity, and  of  oompasalon  you  apphed  to  your 
responsibilities  here,  and  I  hope  you  will  al- 
ways take  pride  In  your  exceptional  contrlbu- 
Uon  to  tbe  nation's  welfan. 

Speaking  for  myself,  and  for  millions 
of  Americans  across  the  Nation,  I  can  say 
that  we  take  a  special  pride  In  the  record 
and  works  of  Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr.  We  will 
long  remember  his  term  as  Administra- 
tor of  SBA,  because  he  has  filled  that  post 
with  a  rare  courage,  dedication,  and  skill 
which  has  earned  him  our  everlasting  re- 
spect and  affection. 


WASHINGTON  TRIBOTE  HONORS 
SPEAKISR  JOHN  McCORMACK 


HON.  ED  EOMONDSON 

or  OKLAaOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVSa 

Thursday,  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
December  9  the  Washington  Star  car- 
ried an  excellent  accoimt  of  last  week's 
moving  Washington  tribute  to  our  be- 
loved Speaker,  the  Honorahlf  Jom  W. 

McCORIUCX.  1  3  «i.  Cu:  o    ■; 
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Donate  R&dcliffe's  fine  story  will  l>e 
of  interest  to  all  who  have  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Boston's  great  Congress- 
nun,  and  to  all  who  have  followed  his 
recofdbreaklnff  and  productive  career 
as  a  lawmaker  and  Speaker  of  the  Bouse 
of  Representatives. 

The  text  of  the  Star  article  follows: 

Ml.    SFSAxn'B  POHD  PAaxwvu. 

(By  Donnle  Rftdcllfl*) 
B»  oaoe  Mid  Ui»t  "poUUc*  wu  s  natuni 
with  me,"  but  lut  Digbt  reOrtog  Houn 
Speaker  John  WUUam  UoOonamck.^  mttm 
43  7B*n  on  Tbe  BlU,  bwl  a  sUgHtlr  differ- 
ent »U)ry  to  t«U. 

"In  1928  when  I  wee  elected — when  there 
was  KQ  ertlAclAl  prosperUy  In  the  country 
and  peace  N-ound  the  world — it  I  bad 
tliought  I  would  serve  elz  yeus  In  Oongraee 
I  probably  would  not  have  run.  I  loved  my 
law  practice  too  much.'' 

The  IdaeaaehoeettB  Democrat  told  eeveral 
hundred  House  and  Senate  coUea^ee,  oon- 
grasamen-dect  sod  part?  and  union  leaders 
at  a  S3.000  farewell  party  given  by  Lhe  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee  at  the  UadUon 
Hotel  that  he  did  not  regret  "one  eeoond 
that  I  have  eerved  here. 

"They  have  been  years  of  dynamic  ac- 
tion, years  of  cballeoge  ...  In  whlota  I 
played  a  minor  part,  at  leaat. 

"I  love,"  he  aald,  with  conaUtarable  emo- 
tion, "the  Democratic  party." 

The  taU,  rangy,  white-haired  ^)eaker.  who 
wUi  be  70  on  Dec.  21.  eald  be  would  "always 
be  active,"  and  began  at  once  to  prove  it 
by  calling  for  "maximum  unity"  in  party 
ran^  so  that  by  1973  "the  people  of  the 
country  will  elect  a  Democratic  president." 
Privately,  however,  the  smooth,  resource- 
ful McCormack  refused  to  name  his  pntm' 
eooe. 

"I'm  not  getting  Into  tbat,"  be  said,  bis 
eyes  gllntlog  behind  rlmleas  glaaeea.  "There 
will  be  a  lot  of  water  over  the  dun  between 
now  and  then.  There  are  a  lot  of  wooderful 
men  who  could  Oil  the  office." 

Only  one  of  those  most  freqnentSy  msn- 
tloned.  however,  made  It  to  the  party  from  a 
Senate  aeaslon  on  defease  appropriations.  Be 
was  a  "cutlass"  BoBfianlan  of  Irish  ertiac- 
taon,  Usaaacbusetu  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Bis  early  reeoUeeUons  of  McOonnack.  Ken- 
nedy said,  were  "mueh  more  personal  than 
poUtloal  .  .  .  going  back  over  the  years  to 
when  X  was  very  young"  during  his  maternal 
grandfather  John  (Honey  Flta)  Pltegerald's 
era  of  the  Democratic  party. 

He  said  McOormack  had  known  Honey 
Fits  {'tba  first  Irish  CathoUo  to  scm  In  Oon- 
greas'*),  his  paternal  grandfather  Patrick 
Kennedy,  ea  well  as  hit  parents. 

"There  have  been  Umea  wb«n  there  was 
taUt  of  a  McCormack-Kennedy  struggle  tn 
the  DemocraUc  party,  but  he  was  warm  and 
friendly  throughout  it  all.'* 

McOormack  served  the  pe<9le  of  his  dis- 
trict and  the  state  with  distinction.  Kennedy 
said,  adding:  "He  will  be  mlased." 

But  Loulee  Day  Hlckfl.  newly  elected  con- 
gresewoman  who  will  take  UcCormack's 
House  seat,  said  the  speaker's  9th  District 
conatltDents  were  far  from  sad. 

"Everyone  is  delighted  that  there  wUl  be 
a  congreaswoman  and  a  congressnian-emerl- 
tua  representing  them,"  she  said,  referring 
to  a  House  refloIuUon  that  would  provide  the 
speaker  with  an  offlce  plus  two  assistants  at 
government  expense  for  a  two-year  transi- 
tion period. 

She  said  he  would  "remain  active,  write 
his  memoirs  and  keep  his  Boston  oOoe." 

With  McCormack  in  the  receiving  line  were 
Democratic  national  treasurer  Robert  8. 
Strauss,  vice  chairman  Mary  Lou  Burg,  secre- 
tary DtKtitby  Bush  and  obatrman  lAwrenoe 
O 'Brian  and  Mrs.  CBrlen. 
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O^rten  eaM  be  liae  baud  aboot  "naeh 
nunors"  that  he  would  resign,  but  be  did  not 
plan    to    "onleea   somebody   else   has   aome 

Wban  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert  of  Okla- 
homa arrived,  UcCormack  quickly  opened  up 
a  spot  in  the  line  for  his  bolr-apparent. 

Democratlo  Whip  Hale  Boggs  of  Louisiana 
subsequenUy  fell  in  baalda  Albert  In  what  ai>- 
peared  to  be  a  oommlttee-endocsed  slate  for 
the  party's  Houae  leadarmhip. 


O'Brien  acknowledged  both  by  name  later 
when  he  presented  to  McCormack  a  Water- 
ford  crystal  humidor  containing  a  day's  sup- 
ply— six — of  quality  cigars. 

Plndlng  an  appropriate  gift  for  the  speak- 
er hadn't  been  easy,  acoordlng  to  oim  Demo- 
crat. 

"Nobody  who  knew  hia  could  remember 
anything  be  liked  aaeapt  p^lt^f  and  hlM 
wile." 

MoGormack  took  leave  of  the  pontics  and 
beaded  for  the  bedside  of  his  wUe  Harriet 
in  Provldanoa  Hospital  at  7:30  pjn.,  20  min- 
utes later  than  his  usual  nightly  visit. 

Lingering  behind  In  tbe  last  buirab  was 
his  young  leglalaave  assistant.  Jobn  liona- 


"In  a   IMd   of   minor   baaroes,' 
Monahan,  "ba's  a  Cyrano  de  Bergarac, 


THE  OROWINO  SOVIBT  NAVAL 
njEET 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  eoTTTB  caaoLZNA 
IN  THE  SKNATB  OP  THK  raOTKD  BTATES 

Friday.  December  18,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  Uie 
Congresa  and  the  American  people  are 
hearing  more  and  more  about  the  in- 
creased aiae  of  the  Soviet  navy  and  t2ie 
rate  at  which  they  are  sddtng:  to  Usat 
navy. 

U^.  superiority  of  the  seas  la  under  di- 
rect chaUeose  by  tbe  Soviet  Ualoa.  The 
American  people  must  understand  this 
fact.  Once  this  message  la  conveyed  to 
the  NRtion  in  understandable  terma  I  be- 
lieve there  will  be  aufflclent  support  to 
spend  whatever  amount  of  money  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  Nation  In  first  place  on 
the  oceans  of  the  world. 

An  excellent  editorial  containing  infor- 
mation on  thla  threat  appeared  In  the 
December  6,  1D70,  lasue  of  tbe  State 
newspaper,  Columbia,  B.C. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Ebctenslons  of  Remarks. 

There  t>eing  no  objectlan,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricort. 
as  follows: 

SOVmS   KXMT  OH   BWILDOfa    W^SLDWmS 
NaVSX.   TBtBAT 

In  the  last  six  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has 
reached  out  with  its  navy  into  the  far  oornera 
of  the  world's  oceans,  thereby  menacing  not 
only  Western  military  oontrol  of  tbe  sea- 
lanes,  but  Western  commerce  as  well.  The 
trade  war.  however  undesirable,  at  la«st  tfl 
tolerable.  It  la  tbe  Soviet  military  threat  that 
keeps  the  Western  aaalyvta  awake  nlghta. 

The  Ruaslan  fauUdnp  began  eady  in  the 
decade  of  the  '60s.  Not  until  the  downfall  of 
Khrushchev  In  1964,  however,  did  the  real 
push  come.  Realistic  estimates  put  Moscow's 
defense  budget  for  1970  at  18  billion  rubles 
about  six  ttmes  the  flgure  for  l9«o. 

rn  terms  of  aeapower,  the  growth  has  been 
«9M>aUy  impraMlve.  Vrom  only  s  mialear 
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sobmarlnea  10  jvma  sgo.  Ibieoow^  underaaa 

atomic  fleet  has  grown  to  70.  Soviet  gijided- 
misaile  surface  ships  numbered  about  10  in 
1B70;  today,  the  flgure  is  17  times  that.  Dur- 
ing ihe  same  period.  Soviet  merohant  ablp- 
ping  has  rlaen  from  only  8.3  million  tons  to 
13.7  million. 

All  this.  It  scarcely  requires  saying,  has  en- 
abled tbe  Soviet  fleet  to  expand  into  areas 
that  previously  were  exclusive  Western  pre- 
serves: the  Mediterranean,  which  the  Soviets 
first  entered  six  years  ago  and  where  the  Ruik 
elans  now  mskintaln  a  fleet  of  34  surXaoe  ships 
and  13  submarines;  the  Caribbean,  where  4 
surface  ships  and  3  subs  are  regularly  on  pa- 
trol; the  Indian  Ocean,  where  the  Soviet 
fleet  flrst  appeared  two  years  ago  last  March 
and  where,  today,  31  aurfaoe  ahlpe  and  subs 
roam  freely. 

The  advantages  of  this  growing  aeapowar 
need  no  elaboration.  Having  broken  out  of 
Buaala's  historic  land-looked  prison,  the 
Soviets  now  are  able  to  threaten  the  Waet- 
em  powers  from  Capetown  to  Cuba  itryj  be- 
yond—anywhere, m  faot,  that  Borfece  ehtpa 
and  submarines  can  reach.  Seleotlve  ahlpping 
blockades  ot  unfriendly  governments — one 
recalls  Immediately  President  Kennedy's 
blockade  of  Cuba  In  i&oa — become  a  possible 
Instrument  of  Soviet  foreign  policy  for  the 
first  time.  Short  of  that.  International  ship- 
ping can  simply  be  harassed  when  that  suite 
Soviet  Intereau.  Amphibious  operations, 
"showing  the  flag"  and  other  tactics  of  gim- 
boat  diplomacy — tactles  employed  up  to  now 
by  Western  navies  alone — have  become  not 
only  poBstble  for  the  Russi&ns,  but  also 
highly  likely  when  events  warrant. 

Despite  this  growing  menace.  It  Is  far 
from  clear  that  the  Western  response  has 
been  ftdeq^2ate.  Ttie  ory  In  Washington,  for 
example,  increasingly  is  for  less  In  defense 
expenditures,  not  more.  On«  reason  Is  that 
Americans  (unlike  Russians)  tend  to  view 
navies  as  outmoded  holdovers  from  the  pre- 
nuclear.  pre-ICBM  age.  The  biggest  reason, 
though,  Is  the  growing  empba&is  on  social 
and  domestic  needs,  combined  with  a  suspi- 
cion that  behlxul  every  defense  outlay  lies  a 
sinister  conspiracy  of  greed:  the  so-called 
military- industrial  complex.  Alarms  calling 
attention  to  Soviet  military  growth  habitu- 
ally are  put  down  as  self-serving  propagaada 
emanating  from  the  Pentagon  and  Its  lacklM. 
Perhaps  a  foreign  view  would  be  less  sus- 
pect. Here  is  a  comment  from  Tht  Econo- 
mist, a  London  weekly  scarcely  in  the  pay  of 
Defense  Secretary  Laird: 

"In  the  1930a.  when  Churchill  was  warning 
Britain  about  the  danger  of  Oerman  rearma- 
ment, there  were  people  who  said  that  the 
real  Issue  was  the  class  war  and  that  the 
'German  threat'  was  a  dlstracUon  .  .  .  For 
the  clase>  war  than,  read  tbe  race  lasue  now, 
for  Oermany  read  the  Soviet  Union,  Analo- 
gies are  dangerous,  especially  those  with  the 
1030s.  But  this  one  should  make  people  think 
about  tbe  order  of  priorities  that  is  some- 
times imposed  on  countries  which  face  ad- 
verwulee  whoee  alms  are  kept  deliberately 
obaoure." 

It  Is  comforting  to  Ignore  that  kind  of 
tough  talk,  but  it  may  be  costly  behavior  in 
the  long  run.  IT  tbe  Russians  mean  business. 
as  many  think  and  as  the  record  tends  to 
conflrm,  a  worldwide  hlltskrleg  cannot  be 
rtUed  out. 
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Mr.  OOOOLIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cur. 
rent  vogue  Is  to  lambaste  peetleldes  from 


pUlar  to  poet  aa  evU  and  treacberoua 
agents  that  can  bring  cmly  harm  to  man. 

Those  caught  up  In  this  emotional 
storm  hare  their  vision  blinded  to  tbe 
truth  that  these  very  same  pesticides 
have  been  a  prime  part  of  the  technology 
tliat  has  made  the  American  farmer 
without  peer  In  his  genius  for  agricul- 
tural production. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  held 
Its  annual  meeting  In  Houston.  Tex.,  and 
environmental  aspects  received  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  this  meeting.  You  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  Interested  to  know  that 
Cliff  Mclntlre,  formerly  a  Member  of 
this  House  of  Representatives,  is  director 
of  the  American  Farm  Federation's  Na- 
tional Resources  Department,  and  he 
played  a  very  active  and  Important  part 
In  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting. 

Dr.  Robert  White-Stevens,  chairman 
of  the  Bureau  of  Conservation  and  Bn- 
vlrotunental  Science  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, presented  to  this  meeting  a  paper 
entitled  "The  Economic  and  Environ- 
mental Impact  of  Pesticides."  Because 
Dr.  White-Stevens'  remarks  dispel  some 
of  the  clouds  of  doubt  and  suspicion  that 
hang  heavy  over  pesticides,  I  feel  they 
should  be  Introduced  to  the  Conoris- 
sionsL  RxooKB,  thereby  enabling  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  American  population 
to  weigh  some  of  the  real  blessings  of 
pesticides  against  the  plethora  of  sup- 
posed evils  that  are  being  hurled  against 
them  by  so-called  experts  on  our  environ- 
ment. Dr.  Whlte-fitevens'  comments 
follow: 

Thb  ■coMOKic  AMD  KNTOONicnrTU.  Impact 
or  Pw&ncwaa 

r.   DfTBODTTcnOlt 

Sir  Pet«r  M»dAwar,  lncumti«Dt  PrMldant 
oX  tbe  Bntlsh  Ajiooiatloa  for  tb*  Advanoe- 
maut  of  Solance  recently  compared  the  preA- 
ent  outloolE  on  the  Impact  of  science  upon 
the  Boclo-polltlcal  status  of  man,  partlcul- 
larly  In  the  Western  World,  with  that  which 
prevailed  In  17th  Century  Siirope,  when 
Baoon  challenged  the  resigned  philosophies 
of  that  day  with  hie  books  "Novum  Organ- 
um"  and  "New  AtlantU". 

There  Is  a  gathering  reaction  to  the  prog- 
ress of  selenoe  In  oar  time,  particularly 
among  the  young,  who  though  happily 
seouiv  In  tbe  munllloence  with  which  mod- 
em technology  has  garnished  their  brave 
new  world,  uevertheleee  "wring  their  hands 
over  the  mlscamagee  of  technology,  while 
they  take  lAa  ben«£aotlons  for  granted— and 
appear  to  be  oppreued  with  a  sense  of  decay 
and  regression — by  a  fear  of  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  world  through  technological  In- 
novation. Artificial  chemical  fertUlaers  and 
pestlcldee  are  said  to  be  undermining  their 
healtb,  they  ocntend,  the  soil  and  the  sea  are 
being  poisoned  by  chemical  and  radioactive 
wastes,  they  are  told.  While  drugs  merely 
substitute  one  form  of  disease  for  another. 
and  modem  man  oaolllates  continually 
under  the  Influence  of  stimulants  and  seda- 
tlvea".  This  feeling  of  despondency,  of  help- 
less Incompetenoe,  a  sense  of  do\ibt,  seems  to 
prevail  everywhere.  Even  knowledgeable.  In- 
telligent and  le&med  people  are  abandoning 
the  standard  rlgora  and  objaotlvlty  of  their 
training  and  ars  seeking  refuge  in  an  ele- 
vated form  of  mystleal  nuttlDeas.  Neo-Flato- 
nlsm,  various  Wisdoms  of  the  Bast,  Aatrd- 
ogy  and  other  confused  and  diffused  syn- 
theses of  science  and  religion  are  Ofurently 
gathering  moment.  "Once  again  there  Is  a 
rsrtlses  asoblvalence  about  phllosophleai 
thinking  as  If  tike  discovery  of  the  insuffl- 
daney  ot  raaaoa  bas  glvan  a  paraanloal  va- 
lidity tor 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARiCS 

TbU  ganaral  oounou  of  daspalr  ao  prevfr- 
laat  In  our  poUtloal  sxena.  In  our  colleges, 
and  In  our  literature  today  provokes  an  over- 
whelming pessimism  concerning  tbe  strides 
of  soienoa,  and,  while  refusing  to  recOgnlM 
tbe  real  contributions  of  science,  loudly  be- 
wails tbe  ancillary  and  usually  quite  Inslgnlf- 
loant  aide  efTaota  of  technology. 

Thus  we  ooodemn  the  antloblotloa  baoauaa 
.  they  elicit  allergic  reaction  ^jt^oi>j  the  vary 
few,  while  they  restore  the  health  ol  the  very 
many:  we  decry  tbe  use  of  medicaments  Ln 
livestock  feeds  because  mlnlacule  and  quite 
Lonociious  residues  may  occur  In  our  food 
supply,  the  quality  and  quanuty  of  which 
Is  vastly  enhanced  by  their  use;  we  accept  as 
our  rightful  heritage  the  total  elimination  of 
vast  areas  of  hunger,  disease  and  want,  yet 
we  clamor  furiously  over  tbe  exaggerated  and 
Imagined  dangers  of  peeucldea.  As  Sir  Peter 
Medawar  comments,  "Why  do  people  com- 
plain about  air  pollution  without  being  at 
least  as  proportionately  obeared  up  by,  say. 
the  virtual  abolition  of  poliomyelitis  and 
malanaT" 

There  Is  a  tendency,  even  a  perverse  wlU- 
Ingneee  Co  suppoee  that  the  despoliation  tbst 
is,  on  occasion,  produced  by  technology  is 
an  Inevitable  and  Irremediable  process,  a 
trampling  down  of  nature  by  some  big  In- 
exorable machine.  Actually,  of  course,  what- 
ever tbe  deterioration  of  the  environment 
induced  by  technology  It  is  In  fact  a  tech- 
nological problem  for  which  science  has 
either  found  or  will  And  an  appropriate  so- 
lution. We  have  perhaps  at  times  been  bad 
workmen  and  have  made  errors,  oceaalonally 
serious  mlstakee.  but  there  Ls  no  Justtflca- 
tion  to  blame  the  tooia  ratber  than  our  own 
incompeienoe. 

Certainly  a  vlgcroualy  critical  and  rigor- 
oua  attitude  towards  innovation  and  impor- 
tant obanga  is  dealrable  if  but  to  ensure  that 
movement  is  one  of  progression  rEther  than 
regression  and  all  attempts  and  propoaals  to 
Improve  the  lot  of  man  should  rightfully  be 
rtli^waalonately  scrutinized  to  ensure  the 
bexieats  do  Indeed  far  eaceed  tbe  probable  If 
not  the  possible  harm;  but  we  need  also  to 
distinguish  between  an  objective,  energetlo 
criUqtie  and  a  fearful  despondency  which 
offers  no  reprieve  from  the  very  abuse  it 
bewalU. 

It  Is  utterly  futile  to  complain  about  the 
deapoUatlon  of  our  environment  by  tech- 
nology when  the  need  Is  actually  to  seek 
and  apply  adequate  regulation  of  the  un- 
wanted side  effects.  It  Is  ridiculous  to  sum- 
mon and  collate  Inaccurate,  exaggerated 
emotional  and  eseentlnlly  Irrelevant  evidence 
to  ban  the  correct  safe  and  scientifically  es- 
tablished uses  of  oertaln  pesticides  when  the 
overwhelming  facts  dictate  that  our  food 
supply,  our  health  and  tbe  entire  measxire  of 
our  living  standards  would  clearly  be  threat- 
ened and  ultimately  Impaired  by  sucb  rash 
and  Ul  ooBBldered  le^^ialatloo. 

n.  BOOHOM2C    CONSnaaATIONS 

Exploding  populatioiu 
Tbe  major  environmental  factor  Ln  tbe 
world  today  Is  the  accelerating  increase  in 
the  human  population.  Even  conservative 
eeUmates  now  concede  ttie  world  level  wUI 
exceed  6  billion  by  year  2000.  and  a  more 
reallsUc  figure  is  7  billion.  The  majcv  thrust 
of  this  fantastic  Increase  continues  to  be  in 
Asia,  which  may  well  aggregate  a  popula- 
tion Blmoet  equivalent  to  tbe  re«t  of  the 
world  oombmed  by  aooO.  However,  both 
South  America  and  Africa  are  Increasing  as 
rapidly  as  Asia  Is  today  and  will  constitute 
collectively  a  virtually  Insuperable  socio-po- 
litical and  economic  problem  by  3000.  Al- 
though Western  Butope  has  virtually  reached 
a  steady  state,  Eastern  Europe  oontlnues  to 
increase  in  births  over  deaths.  Even  North 
Americans  may  well  exceed  400  million  peo- 
ple St  tbe  turn  of  tbe  century. 

The  Ixxoreaae  in  tbe  human  population  In 
this  century  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  blo- 
logloat   MtMlTam   of  tbe  Ortt   mAfnttoda. 
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Man  now  exceeds  all  of  bis  domesticated 
mammallflp  Uvestock  and  in  the  United 
States  the  human  population  is  about  twice 
as  large  as  the  rat  populatitm. 

There  9bvloufiIy  must  be  some  surcease  to 
tbls  Incredible  accretion  of  humanity  for 
within  a  hundred  years  at  present  rates  tbe 
human  population  will  approach  60  bUUon, 
a  level  which  tbe  demographer  Harrison 
Brown  eetlmstee  aa  the  outer  limit  of  the 
capacity  of  the  planet  earth  to  sustain  at 
bare  subslsteoce.  Either  *n^^  will  find  an  ef- 
fective and  acceptable  solution  to  curbing 
his  numbers  or  nature  will  do  It  for  him. 
Tbe  Paddock  Brothers  In  their  book.  "Psjn- 
tne  1W76"  (unlnously  predict  that  the  nat- 
ural restramt  starvaUon.  will  accelerate 
within  the  next  decade  to  the  extent  that 
upwards  of  &0  million  humans  will  perish 
from  hunger  and  disease  annually.  The  so- 
cial BClentistE,  economists,  medical  profee- 
slon  and  theologians  had  better  get  together 
Immediately,  quit  fooling  around  with  eao- 
tarlc  phUoeophles  of  birth  oontrol  and  work 
out  appropriate  and  effective  population  con- 
Uol  methods  or  himoan  society  and  clvUlza- 
Uon  as  we  now  understand  It  will  coUapee 
Incbaos. 

In  tbe  meanwhile  solentiflG  agriculture  can 
bold  "a  finger  In  t^  dyke"  certainly  through 
year  3000  and  perhaps  beyond  to  provide 
food  for  up  to  lOJ  or  12  billion  humans, 
through  tbe  full  aiid  world  wide  application 
of  food  production  technology  now  on  the 
books  together  with  new  developments  we 
can  achieve  over  the  next  30  years. 

This,  however,  oan  only  be  done  if  our 
work  Ls  allowed  to  continue  and  expand  with- 
out tbe  Impedance  oT  hampering  legislation 
and  regulations  proimoted  by  an  Irresponsible 
and  clearly  uninLformed  minority. 

There  is  no  question  that  man's  multipli- 
cation Invokes  a  massive  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment and  Impinges  upon  maay  of  the 
Innocent  wild  creatures  of  mountain,  foreet, 
valley  and  plain,  and  hopefully  we  can  find 
a  way  to  preserve  and  conserve  both  man  and 
wildlife.  However  it  li  axiomatic  that  oon- 
aarvatloo  Is  direotad  primarily  at  oanserrlng 
man  and  those  plants  and  creatures  and 
areas  which  serve  man,  anything  else  Is  not 
conaarvatlon  but  merely  oonversatlon.  There 
can  be  no  Justification,  so  far  as  man  Is  con- 
oerned,  in  tbe  conserving  and  preservation 
of  the  anopheline  mosquito,  smallpox,  ma- 
laria, poliomyelitis,  syphilis,  poison  ivy,  dod'- 
der.  and  a  host  oC  other  creatures  on  the 
planet  that  contribute  nothing  but  burden 
and  misery  to  man. 

Demand  for  food  and  jlber 
In  spite  of  the  vast  advances  in  agricul- 
tural technology  in  the  western  world  and  the 
massive  efforts  of  the  VS.  Oovemment 
through  AID,  PX.  480,  etc.,  and  the  various 
private  foundations  such  as  Rookafeller, 
Ftffd  and  others,  to  spread  this  technology 
Into  emerging  countries  the  hunger  gap  has 
continued  steadUy  to  widen  between  the 
"have"  and  the  "bave  not"  nations  since 
World  Wfcr  H. 

Pood  and  fiber  prodtiotlon  wUl  have  to  dou- 
ble in  the  western  world,  increase  threefold 
overai)  to  maintain  subsistence  level  in  the 
populous  emerging  nations  and  protein  pro- 
duction will  have  to  Inoreaee  nearly  shtfold 
to  meet  the  needs  of  a  world  population  of  7 
Mlllon  by  year  aooo. 

Aa  It  Is  quite  Impoaslble  for  the  western 
world  to  otMittnue  to  make  up  the  deficits  in 
the  emerging  countries  by  supplying  surplus 
foods,  chiefly  gralne  and  pulses.  It  is  atiso- 
lutely  Imperative  that  these  deficit  nations 
develop  their  ovrn  food  production  resources. 
In  IM4  the  tc^al  consumption  of  world 
grains  surpas-sed  the  total  pixxluctlon  and 
there  has  been  a  stoady  and  contlnruous  draw 
down  of  reserves  since.  It  Is  true  we  ln  the 
western  world  oan  oeaae  or,  at  least,  reduce 
tbe  feeding  of  graiiu  to  livestock,  particularly 
nxmlnanu,  at  a  7:1  loss  of  protein,  we  can 
also  reduce  tbe  uw  at  grain  fbr  farmtntataon 
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Into  beer,  iplrlta,  etc.  uid  tills  would  relesn 
conaldermble  gnklns  for  buman  consumption 
abro«d.  It  would.  howeTvr.  be  quite  un«e- 
cept«ble  to  our  people  and  furthermore  there 
are  otber  ways  tn  wblcb  we  can  provide 
aources  of  protein  and  energy-  Tor  our  Uve- 
stoek,  including  momogastrtc  animals  such 
u  nrlne  and  poultry. 

Meetinff  world  food  needs 
There  are  two  approacbea  to  meeting  the 
Btupeodoufl  demand  for  food  over  the  next 
thirty  years. 

The  Qret  Is  the  more  obvious  and  U  perhaps 
the  more  readily  achieved,  although  It  win 
unquestionably  oonstUute  the  more  serious 
Insult  to  the  environment  and  will  press 
wildlife  Into  extinction  more  rapidly.  This  U 
by  horlsontal  expansion  into  new  and,  as  yet, 
untapped  potentially  arable  lands. 

New  land  development  will  in  o&ny  re- 
gions require  considerable  capital  Input,  per- 
haps from  VIOO  to  9500  per  acre  or  Its  equiv- 
alent in  work  energy.  I^rge  as  this  may 
appear  It  Is  not  an  unreasonable  invest^ 
ment  In  the  western  developed  countries. 
It  costs  about  $800  to  retrieve  an  acre  of 
Dutch  polder  from  the  North  Sea.  Already 
In  many  hitherto  non-arable  lands  In  the 
VS.  there  la  currently  going  forward  con- 
siderable land  development  on  the  tldelands 
of  North  Carolina  around  Plymouth,  which 
can  also  be  expected  to  occur  in  South  Caro- 
lina. In  both  the  Willamette  Valley  and  the 
Columbia  River  Basin  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington Investments  reaching  up  to  $400-esoo 
per  acre  are  currently  being  made  to  bring 
water  and  with  It  a  flourishing  agrK^ulture  to 
fertile  soils  which  have  lain  as  sparse  range 
lands  for  thousands  of  years.  Even  greater 
opportunities  for  vast  land  development  He 
waiting  in  South  America,  Central  and  South 
Africa  and  of  course  Australia.  Even  such 
Inhospitable  areas  as  the  wasta  sands  of  the 
North  African  coast  and  the  8ahar«  are  po- 
tential food  production  areas  if  water  can 
be  brought  to  the  parched  soils.  The  poten- 
tials for  arable  land  development  in  eastern 
Europe  partleul«rly  Roumania  and  Southern 
Europe  and  the  va«t  reaches  beyond  the 
Urals  are  only  vagruety  known,  but  will  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  u  the  hunger  of 
man  rises. 

It  Is  reasonable  to  anticipate  that  acone 
billion  acres  of  newly  develoF»ed  arable  lands 
will  tie  Added  to  the  preeent  3.3  billion  now 
under  cultivation  by  year  2000.  However, 
with  the  Increasing  population  this  will  still 
only  provide  on  average  about  one-half  acre 
of  cropland  per  person  by  year  aoOO.  This  Is 
far  below  the  subsistence  requirement  which 
was  computed  by  the  USDA  back  In  the  SO's 
at  around  3-5  acres  per  person. 

The  second  approach,  that  of  vertical  ex- 
p«knslon.  or  Increased  productivity  per  acre 
will  therefore  become  mandatory  even  if  th« 
preeent  arable  area  la  taoreased  by  33%. 

The  poMlblUtles  for  such  a  vertical  In- 
crease are.  of  course,  ezcee<llngly  promising. 
In  the  US.  for  example,  within  the  past  30 
years  grain  yields  have  more  than  doubled 
and  grain  production  per  farm  worker  bas 
advanced  sixfold.  Fors^e,  bean,  potato,  cot- 
ton, vegetable,  fruit  and  virtually  all  forms 
of  livestock  production  rates  have  Increased 
at  least  twofold  and  in  aome  cases  as  muc^ 
as  fourfold — eg.  potatoes — over  the  post 
quarter  century. 

This  is  reflected  by  the  loweet  cost  In  food 
supply  to  the  consumer  for  the  most  abund- 
ant, varied,  and  high  quality  food  supply  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  that  any  zMtion  has 
ever  achieved  in  history.  It  also  allows  e";*- 
of  the  population  to  provide  all  the  food  for 
all  the  people  for  lets  than  18  cents  of  their 
take  home  dollar,  so  that  0&t^<  of  our  popu- 
lation and  00%  of  our  national  income  can 
be  applied  to  other  needs  and  pursulta  be- 
yond provision  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life. 
This,  of  course,  la  what  hsB  made  this  na- 
tion Ihe  wealthiest,  the  moot  affluent  and 
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the  most  powerful  <hi  earth.  It  is  an  accom- 
plishment recognised  today  by  too  few  and 
sppreetated  by  less.  Our  munlfloent  food 
supply  la  our  basic  and  moet  [xiwerful  re- 
source in  a  very  hungry  and  envious  world, 
and  on  which,  for  some  completely  une«- 
plalned  and  totally  lljogical  reason,  appears 
to  be  under  an  unremitting  and  utterly  ir- 
resporiMble  attack.  There  is  no  wound  to 
American  industry  that  could  Inflict  more 
harm  to  the  nation  than  to  impair  its  food 
Kipply;  there  is  no  Injury  to  the  American 
poople  that  would  give  more  comfort  and 
rejoicing  to  our  enemies  than  a  serious  de- 
cline in  our  food  production.  Our  farms  ee- 
aentially  won  two  world  wars  In  this  century 
and  our  sclentlflc  agrlcultxire  Is.  in  the  flnal 
analyal*,  the  only  factor  that  can  win  the 
peace.  Iftir  if  the  forms  of  America  should 
faU.  our  people  would  have  nowhere  to  turn 
for  their  food  and  industry,  oup  economy, 
our  society,  otir  defense  and  our  national  In- 
tegrity would  *hHwfc  and  collapse. 

Scientific  factorg  which  promote  food 
production. 
Over  the  past  century,  since  the  Inception 
of    the   land   grant   college   and   experiment 
station  system  there  are  four  factors  which 
are  the  hub  of  the  system  that  produces  the 
munificence  of  food  and  fiber  we  enjoy  today, 
nrst  was  education  and  extension,  which 
trained    young   people    to   i^ply    science   to 
farming  and  brought  the  findings  and  dis- 
coveries  from   the   laboratory    and    research 
section  down  to  the  grass  roou  on  the  farm 
where  they  could  be  put  to  work. 

Second  was  the  improvement  In  crop 
plant  stocks  and  livestock  strains  through 
appiicaUon  of  genetics  and  the  science  of 
breeding,  which  enabled  the  r&rmsr  to  raise 
crops  and  anlrrwlii  best  adapted  to  tha  soil 
and  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
various  farming  areas  acroM  the  land. 

Third  was  engineering  applied  to  farm 
maohlnery,  transport  and  food  processing. 
which  provided  power  to  produce,  so  that 
today  one  man  can  do  what  It  formerly  took 
perhaps  a  hundred  men  and  expensive.  Ineffl- 
olent  draft  animals  to  do.  This  not  only  en- 
hanced each  farmers  efficiency,  but  released 
vast  numbers  of  people  for  work  in  munici- 
pal. educaUonal  and  research  Institutions 
and  industrial  plants. 

Fourth  the  application  of  chemlar&7,  and 
its  related  sclencee,  to  fanning  unlocked 
the  secrets  of  life  Itself  and  provides  con- 
trol of  nutrition  to  promote  growth  of  crwp 
plants  through  ferUllnera  and  of  livestock 
through  feed  oddiuves  and  medicaments  and 
controls  disease,  parasitism  and  pradation 
of  the  produced  foods  through  Che  develop- 
ment Of  peetlcldea. 

Upon  these  four  technological  legs  stands 
the  bounty  of  the  food  table  of  America:  and 
removal  or  even  impairment  of  any  one  of 
the  four  wUl  cause  the  table  to  eoUapse. 
Economic  impact  of  pesticides 
It  is  a  basic  law  of  nature,  that  when  any 
food  supply  is  produced  or  accumulated  in 
any  one  pUce.  its  pesu.  parasites  and  preda- 
tors will  also  congregate.  Modem  technical 
ogrlctilture  requires,  for  reasons  of  efficiency. 
that  crops  and  livestock  be  raised  and  con- 
centrated In  areas  which  are  optimal  to  their 
production— or.  in  a  word,  by  monoculture. 
This  Inevitably  encourages  pests,  and  no 
amount  of  productive  efficiency  or  reliance 
upon  natural  controls  can  ever  be  expected 
to  attain  a  productive  margin  ahead  of  the 
ravages  of  such  pests,  "nieir  rate  of  repro- 
duction is  far  too  rapid  to  hojw  to  be  able 
to  raise  food  In  sufficient  amount  to  sustain 
both  the  peats  and  humans.  The  peats  wlU 
win  it  all  virtually  every  time. 

Neither  Is  there  any  reasonable  probability 
that  total  peat  suppression  on  all  crops  and 
livestock  can  be  achieved  by  biological  con- 
trol measures.  Of  the  lO.OOO  pesu  that  attack 
man-8  crops  aiul  animals  and  himself  there 
are  not,  now,  more  than  100  known  «tpne- 
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cane  olologlcal  oontmls  and  of  theae  prob- 
ably not  more  than  SO  of  reliable  economic 
Importance.  There  is  not  one  crop  plant  or 
Uveetock  species  which  can  be  produced  to 
meet  the  quality  standards  demanded  by 
the  consumer  and  generally  required  by  law, 
and  be  totally  protected  by  known  biological 
pest  control  nuasures.  Important  advoncas 
In  biological  oozitrol  research  are  being  de- 
veloped, but  the  moet  we  can  anticipate  Is 
an  enlargement  of  integrated  programs 
where  boLh  chemical,  and  btologlGal  controls 
are  combined. 

The  estimated  annual  total  losses  of  crt^ 
plants  and  livestock  in  the  D.S.  currently 
aggregate  approximately  920  billion  even 
with  our  Intensive  pest  control  meastires 
and  efficient  pastloides.  This  Is  an  impost  of 
26r  on  every  «!  spent  for  food. 

It  is  anyone's  guess  what  the  loss  would  be 
if  we  used  no  peaUcldea  at  all.  Conservative- 
ly yields  would  drop  to  leas  than  50%  and 
the  cost  of  food  would  undoubtedly  increase 
4-6  fold,  for  produce  the  quality  of  which 
would  be  totally  unacceptable  to  the  modern 
Amerloan  housewife.  This  would  imjoiediate- 
ly  incur  a  sharp  food  shortage  and  exceed- 
ingly serious  eoonomlc  reverberations  as  the 
ISf  per  take  home  dollar  would  rise  to  per- 
haps 75  to  80^ 

In  India,  for  example,  where  pest  control 
Is  minimal  or  absent  entirely  over  60%  of 
the  food  from  the  very  low  yields  harvested 
never  reaches  the  oonsiuner's  mouth  due  to 
the  ravage  of  Insects,  decays  and  vermin. 
Thus  the  oppUoatlon  of  slnqile  protective 
pesticide  measures  between  harvest  and  oon- 
sumer  could  virtually  double  the  effective 
food  production  in  a  land  where  upwards 
of  300  million  people  are  continually  on  the 
verge  of  starvation. 

Among  these  emerging  nations  thetrefor. 
there  can  t>e  no  point  in  ptomoUng  Increased 
crop  and  livestock  production  through  In- 
troduction of  Ln4>roved  plant  and  ftnirrm 
stocks,  application  of  fertUlaers  or  provision 
of  irrlgauon  faciUties  If  the  Increment  yields 
ore  to  be  devoured  by  pests.  Thus  the  In- 
cluoion  of  pesticides  noceesarlly  beoomee  an 
Integral  part  of  the  agrlctilturaJ  improve- 
Doent  program  among  aU  the  emerging  n*- 
Uona.  ^^ 

m.   PtTSLXC   KZOLTB   CONSIINUATTOKg 

It  is  In  the  field  of  the  control  of  insect 
borne  human  disease  where  pesticides,  par- 
ticularly the  persistent  organo  chlwlne  com- 
pounds effect  their  moet  significant,  impact. 
DDT  alone  has  been  responsible  for  saving 
more  human  Uves  than  aU  the  wonder  drugs 
combined. 

Malaria,  aa  far  back  as  history  rw»rds,  has 
been  the  greatest  dlaaase  kiUer  of  mankind. 
Uore  human  beings  have  perished  frc«n  ma- 
laria than  all  other  InfecUous  diseases  com- 
bined. It  can  only  flourish  tn  a  human  popu- 
laUon  when  the  vector,  the  Anophelene  mos- 
quito, is  present  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
•arve  as  a  bridge  from  one  human  to  tha 
next.  When  DDT  was  first  Introduced  into 
India  on  the  UN-World  Health  Organliaiion 
program  to  fight  malaria,  there  were  over  76 
million  cases  a  year  with  upwards  of  6  mll- 
Uon  d*aLhs.  Within  10  years  the  Intensive 
spraying  of  domiciles  and  their  environs  and 
of  neighboring  swamps,  catchment  basins 
and  other  breeding  sites  had  bo  reduced  the 
vectOT  that  the  total  Incidence  was  down  to 
lees  than  6  million  cases  per  year  and  deaths 
dropped  to  below  100.000  par  year.  This  re- 
sulted in  an  Increase  of  the  life  span  of  the 
average  Indian  from  93  to  47  years,  a-  Ifi  years 
in  a  decade,  probably  the  moat  fantastic 
achievement  in  tha  history  of  public  health 
medicine. 

On  the  Island  of  Ceylon,  where  malaria  had 
raged  for  mlllenla.  the  disease  was  virtually 
eradicated  by  1960.  Except  for  a  few  Imported 
oases  malaria  remained  absent  from  Ceylon 
until  the  DDT  spray  control  program  was 
abandoned  for  political  and  obviously  un- 
sound reasons.  OraduaUy,  but  wlUk  aoealsrvt- 
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ing  momentum  the  Anophelene  returned  and 
with  It  the  blood  parasites.  By  1068  nearly 
600,000  people  came  down  with  malaria  and 
lU  incidence  in  ift69  will  approach  1  million 
in  a  population  of  8  million  and  an  s2«a 
about  that  of  West  Virginia.  The  Blnghalese 
Government  has  wisely  decided  to  return  to 
the  use  of  DDT  and  has  placed  orders  in  the 
U.8.  for  nearly  10  million  i>ounds  for  rush 
delivery. 

It  is  interesting  and  not  a  little  alarming 
to  note  that  the  Communicable  Disease 
Center  of  the  U.6.  Public  Health  Service  re- 
ports to  date  in  1969  that  incidence  of  ma- 
laria in  the  VS.  has  climbed  to  over  3000 
oases.  Undoubtedly  the  parasite  Is  being 
brought  back  by  QXa  returning  from  Viet 
Nam,  where  the  recalcitrant  form  Plaamo- 
dium  falcipartivi  is  rife,  and  In  spite  of  the 
routine  medical  exam  and  therapeutic  treat- 
ment where  neceai^ary,  some  of  Ihem  can  serve 
as  sources  of  contagion.  The  Important  point, 
however,  la  that  without  the  presence  of  the 
Anophelene  mosquito  they  would  be  harm- 
less. Reduced  use  of  DDT  and  related  per- 
sistent pesticides  for  mosquito  abatement, 
however,  has  now  resulted  in  a  signlfleont 
climb  in  the  numbers  of  Anophelene  mos- 
quitoes along  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic 
Coasts  as  for  north  as  New  Jersey.  Curiously 
North  Carolina  shows  the  highest  incidence 
of  malaria  this  year  in  relation  to  its  popu- 
lation density. 

The  W.H.O.  states  that  DDT  remains  the 
most  effective  pesticide  to  control  Anopheles 
and  to  ban  It  and  remove  It  from  the  anti- 
malaria  program  is  tantamount  to  genocide 
of  millions  of  humans.  As  whole  generations 
have  now  grown  up  in  the  virtual  absence  of 
malaria,  they  have  not  evolved  Immiuiity  to 
the  disease  and  will  therefor  be  peculiarly 
susceptible. 

niere  are  at  least  fifteen  other  insaot  vec- 
tored human  diseases  which  are  readily  ooo- 
troUed  by  persistent  pesticides.  These  in- 
clude plague,  carried  by  the  rat  flea:  en- 
cephalitis, mosquito  borne  and  now  endemic 
throughout  the  Atlantic  and  Southeastern 
states  where  It  is  thoroughly  sequestered 
among  wild  and  domestic  mammals;  epi- 
demic typhus,  vectored  by  the  louse:  murine 
typhus,  by  the  flea;  dysentory,  the  fly;  tra- 
choma, the  human  dung  fly;  poliomyelitis, 
the  fly;  sleeping  sickness,  the  Tsetse  fly; 
Ochooerciasis  or  River  blindness,  by  the  freab 
water  SimuUon  fly  and  very  sensitive  to 
DDT:  Leishmaniasis  by  the  moequlto;  fila- 
rlasls  or  Che  hideous  elephantiasis  by  the 
mosquito:  salmonellosis,  by  the  fly;  Ohagas 
disease  by  the  kissing  bug;  and  spotted  fever 
by  the  tick,  and  many  more. 

With  virtually  all  these  vectors  persistence 
In  a  pyestlclde  Is  a  necessity  to  provide  pro- 
longed protection  and  DDT  is  the  cheapest 
moet  effective  and  unquestionably  the  saieet 
pesticide  of  choice.  For  In  spite  of  all  the 
furious  clamor  of  late  by  a  vociferous  and 
clearly  irresponsible  minOTity  no  evidence  of 
Injury,  cancer  or  death  after  twenty  five 
years  of  use.  where  at  least  one  billion 
humans  have  been  exposed,  has  ever  been 
authoritatively  reported  with  medical  anno- 
tation. There  have  been  Invidious  claims 
made  but  not  one  has  ever  been  medically 
established.  Rven  workers  In  DDT  manufac- 
turing and  formulating  plantr  heavily  ex- 
posed to  the  technlca'  compound  dally,  at  a 
level  at  least  300  times  that  of  the  general 
population,  dally  for  upwards  of  10  years  re- 
vealed no  stgnlflcant  clinical  effects  at  an. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  incidence  of  cancer 
among  them  was  lower  than  that  found  in 
the  general  population,  while  the  number  of 
children  they  aired  waa  above  the  average 
of  the  U.8.  population. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  efforts  to  try 
to  prove  DDT  la  a  carcinogen,  or  cancer  in- 
ducer, going  back  to  the  absurd  aasertlonB 
of  Morton  Btaklnd,  and  Hueper,  np  to  a 
recently  published  paper  from  the  Nattpnal 
Cancer  Institute.  Nona  of  theae  statanwuta 
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can  withstskud  sdentlflo  scrutiny  ant?  anal- 
ysis and  a  recent  summary  of  the  situation 
prepared  by  Dr.  Wayland  J.  Hayes  of  Vander- 
bUt  University  Medical  Collie  and  formerly 
bead  of  the  Pesticide  Division  of  CDC  at  At- 
lanta as  presented  to  the  hearing  examiner 
of  the  Washington  State  Legislature  r«as- 
serts  his  repeated  position  of  the  past, 
"There  is  no  valid  evidence  that  DDT  ia  a 
*  carcinogen." 

The  repeated  claim  that  although  the 
scute  effects  of  DDT  may  not  be  serious  in 
man.  we  do  not  know  what  the  long  term  ef- 
fects wii:  be,  is  obviously  specious.  All  drugs 
exhibit  a  dose-response  effect  and  if  DDT 
does  not,  it  is  the  first  drug  discovered  that 
doesn't.  Obviously  a  continuous  expocure 
over  30  years  at  a  level  of  200  fold  the  nor- 
mal without  clinical  effect  la  more  than 
equivalent  to  a  normal  continuous  expoeure 
of  4000  years.  Surely  no  one  is  going  to  de- 
mand experimental  proof  that  extends  for 
longer  than  4  mUlenla. 

Perhaps  the  most  crucial  and  cogent  evi- 
dence that  the  correct  use  of  DDT  and  otber 
organo-chlorlne  pesticides  is  safe,  lies  tn  the 
fact  that  the  insurance  companlee  which 
underwrite  the  workers  m  pesticide  plants  or 
in  pest  control  operator  companies  do  not 
demand  a  higher  risk  premium  for  such  cov- 
erage. They  do  not  do  this  out  of  any  mis- 
placed generosity  of  spirit,  but  merely  be- 
cause they  cannot  point  to  an  actuarial  risk 
history  that  would  Justify  such  increased 
premiums. 

The  concern  tbat  the  organo-chlorlne  pes- 
ticides, particularly  DDT.  may  be  steadily 
Increasing  In  our  food  and  water  supply  la 
not  founded  in  fact.  Extensive  market  basket 
analyses  of  all  the  major  groups  of  pestioldea 
made  on  samples  of  typical  American  diets 
taken  in  some  20  cities  across  the  country 
and  baaed  on  the  prodlglotis  food  intake  of  a 
IS  year  old  American  mole  reveal  the  msal- 
mum  Intake  of  any  one  pesticide  or  the  total 
of  all  pesticides  falls  below  10%  of  the  FDA 
and  PAO-UN  allowable  tolerance.  Further- 
more these  analyses  Indicate  there  has  been 
no  increase  in  levels  of  any  one  or  all  pes- 
ticides over  the  past  7  years  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  program.  It  la  interesting  to  note 
also  that  the  pesticide  levels,  including  DDT, 
found  in  Imported  foods  is,  on  average! 
higher  than  those  which  ore  detected  in 
similar  domestic  foods. 

Parallel  monitoring  studies  of  DDT  and 
related  derivatives  present  in  human  tis- 
sues, chiefly  fat.  reveal  no  increase,  on  aver- 
age, over  the  past  ten  years  among  the  gen- 
eral population.  The  recent  deliberately  sen- 
aatlonallaed  publicity  ootocerning  the  pree- 
enoe  of  minute  levels  of  DDT  and  deriva- 
tives found  In  mother's  milk  Is  a  totally  ir- 
responsible effort  to  throw  an  unnecaasary 
scare  into  pregnant  and  nursing  women  sole- 
ly for  political  purposes.  Actually  infanU 
pick  up  more  pesticide  residues  from  other 
foods  they  eat  than  from  their  mother's  milk, 
and  furthermore  In  fact  mammals  ore,  lii 
fact,  more  tolerant  of  DDT  and  derivatives 
than  adults  of  the  same  species.  The  same 
cannot  be  said  for  the  caffeine,  nicotine  or 
alcohol  they  may  also  receive  from  their 
mother,  when  she  consumes  coffee,  smokes 
cigarettes  or  drinks  cocktails. 

V.  wnjturm  cowsmmATioifa 
The  essence  of  the  concern  of  many  ecolo- 
gists  and  conservBtlonlsta  r^ated  to  pesti- 
cides rests  primarily  upon  the  persistence  of 
pesticides,  chiefly  the  organo  chlorines  in  the 
environment  to  which  they  are  applied.  It 
has  even  been  stated  that  over  96%  of  all 
the  DDT  ever  applied  is  still  present  as  such 
or  as  its  biologically  active  derivatives,  and 
continues  steadily  to  impregnate  the  entire 
planet,  land,  water  and  air. 

This  is  absolutely  untrue.  To  begin  with 
the  older  pesticides  such  as  lead  arsenate, 
the  mercuries  and  coppers  are  indeed  perma- 
nent as  their  half  lives  are  vlrtuaUy  infinfta. 
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This  Is  not  true  of  the  organic  pesticides  in- 
cluding DDT  and  the  other  organo  chlorlnea. 
Some,  such  as  the  organo  phosphates  have 
half  lives  measured  In  hours  or  days,  al- 
though maiiy  of  them  are  exceedingly  toxic 
to  wildlife  for  the  period  they  are  around. 
OLhers,  such  as  DDT  and  the  other  organo 
chlorioes  have  half  lives  measured  in  days, 
weeks,  months  and  in  a  few  specific  cases,  in 
years.  Their  rate  of  decay  Is  subject  to  many 
environmental  factors  Including  tempera- 
ture, moisture,  light,  and  the  presence  of 
organic  matter  and  micro  flora.  It  Is  the 
particular  combination  of  these  factors  that 
"determines  the  actual  balf  iifa  tn  aaeh 
specific  case. 

Organo  chlorlnea  are,  as  a  group,  highly 
insoluble  in  water  so  their  movement  In 
water  Is  both  slow  and  minute.  They  do. 
however,  have  a  strong  affinity  for  fate, 
oils  OLid  other  lipoids  and  they  tend  to 
absorb  strongly  to  organic  matter.  When 
streams  or  rivers  do  become  contaminated 
at  relatively  high  levels  with  DDT  it  is 
usuaUy  through  erosion  of  treated  aotl  by 
wind  or  wat«r  and  the  pesticide  is  canled 
into  the  water  adsorbed  onto  soil  particles. 
where  it  also  remains,  settling  with  the  soil 
into  bottom  muds.  There  it  slowly  decays 
under  attack  by  various  benthlc  microflora 
or  mlcrofauna.  This  has  now  been  verified 
by  long  term  monitoring  assays  of  estuarlne 
waters  and  bottom  depoalu  at  the  mouths 
of  our  major  river  systems.  The  delta  of  the 
Mississippi  u  of  particular  signiflcance  in 
these  studies  as  this  mighty  river  system 
drains  such  a  vast  agricultural  area  where 
millions  of  pounds  of  pesticides  are  applied 
annually  such  that.  If  Indeed  there  actually 
was  a  steady  drift  and  accumulation  of  DDT 
and  derivatives  in  our  waterways,  it  would 
be  the  mouth  of  this  great  watershed  that 
would  reveal  It.  It  does  not,  after  pearly  8 
years  of  intensive  Investigation.  The  »1l^gffd 
blame  on  tha  organo  chlorlnea  for  tha  lUa- 
BUislppi  fish  fia^o.  of  a  few  years  ago,  was 
ultimately  revealed  as  totally  unfounded.  As 
there  was  no  decline  In  the  Louisiana  shrimp 
harvest,  at  the  time,  this  should  have  really 
been  patently  obvious,  for  shrimp,  being 
arthropods,  ore  for  more  sensitive  to  these 
chemicals  than  are  the  sunfish,  shiners  and 
cat  fish  that  died. 

In  sandy,  dry  soils  in  mild  climates  DDT 
and  derlvattvee  do  persist.  In  some  recorded 
cases,  with  a  half  life  of  up  to  10  years. 
Where  aoU  Inseot.  or  termite  control  la  Im- 
portant this  is,  of  course,  a  distinct  advan- 
tage. 

Even  though  the  vapor  pressure  of  most 
of  the  organo  chlorines  Is  quite  low.  thsy 
will  evaporate  or  co-dlstiU  with  water  Into 
the  atmosphere,  from  whence  they  can  be 
carried  over  great  distances  to  return  ulti- 
mately to  earth  or  sea  in  rain  or  snow.  How- 
ever, only  exceedingly  minute  quantities  can 
migrate  in  this  fashion  and  furthermore  they 
are  sensitive  to  ultra-violet  light  and  a  sub- 
Btaatlal  proportion  of  such  airborne  con- 
tamination Is  degraded  before  it  returns  to 
earth. 

DDT,  the  chief  culprit  in  the  present  flurry 
of  aocusauons  degrades  quite  rapidly  either 
to  DDD  or  to  DDE.  Both  of  these  forms  are 
substantially  less  toxic  to  all  kinds  of  verte- 
brate life  than  Is  DDT.  DDD  la  about  1/lOth 
OS  toxic  and  DDE  about  >^^  as  toxic  as  DDT. 
It  la  true  tbat  minuscule  quantities  of 
DDT  and  derivatives  have  been  detected,  in 
r«mote  and  unlikely  places  on  the  planet 
where,  presxmiably,  no  direct  ^pUcaUon  has 
been  made.  This  is  true  of  many  other  toxic 
substances  also  including  arsenic.  Many  of 
these  assays  are  more  of  on  accolade  to  the 
exquisite  refinement  of  our  modem  analyti- 
cal techniques  than  an  ominous  warning  of 
the  poisoning  of  the  total  envirotunent.  Fur- 
thermore It  now  appears  that  much  of  the 
earlier  analytical  work  I.e.  prior  to  1967 — 
on  DDT  realdues  was  obecnrad  by  and  oon- 
founded    with    polychloroMpheuyls     (PCB) 
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Which  reveal  coincident  peftlu  In  tha  gas-Uq- 
uld  cbromatographs.  Recent  studies  from 
Sweden  suggest  that  perhaps  the  preponder- 
ance ol  ao-called  DDT  residues  found  In  ma- 
rine waters  and  biota  are  In  fact  PCBs. 

The  presence  of  DDT  and  dertvatlves 
among  Antarctic  penguins  In  an  oft  quoted 
case.  Actually,  of  course,  the  amount  present 
in  the  penguins  was  &o  small,  that  If  all  the 
penguin  population  m  Antarctica  carried  the 
same  level,  which  thejr  did  not  as  moat  of 
them  were  negative,  then  the  total  amount 
of  DDT  or  equivalent  would  aggregate  about 
half  a  pound  for  the  entire  continent.  As 
there  waa  no  DDT  detected  in  the  snow 
samples  taken,  there  la  no  evidence  that  the 
pen^ln  and  other  Antarctic  wildlife  data 
indicates  a  universal  contamination  of  this 
remote  area.  It  would  seem  far  more  prob- 
able that  the  observed  DDT  came  f^om 
wastes  and  rubbish  cast  out  by  visiting  Ant- 
arctic expeditions.  simURr  sources  are  sus- 
pect for  the  occurrence  of  DDT  and  deriva- 
tives among  pelarglc  flah  caught  far  out  to 
sea. 

There  have  undoubtedly  been  flah  kills 
among  inland  streams  and  water  ways  that 
are  In  small  part,  at  least,  attributable  to 
pesticides,  which  entered  the  water  either  by 
direct  application  or  by  erosion  of  treated 
nearby  soils.  In  a  few  cases  the  irresponsible 
dumping  of  residue  sprays,  old  containers  etc. 
directly  into  streams  and  ditches  has  killed 
tab. 

However,  the  published  records  of  unna- 
tural Oah  kills  In  the  t7.S.  over  the  past  7 
years  reveal  that  only  1-3%  of  the  total  kill 
can  actually  be  assessed  against  pesticides. 
Municipal  and  industrial  wastes  on  the  other 
hand  account  for  over  70%  of  the  kill  each 
year. 

When  the  tleclsion  rests  between  producing 
food  or  fiber  for  our  people  and  the  protec- 
tion of  mUllotis  of  acres  of  forest  and  bltllong 
of  board  feet  of  lumber,  or  alternatively  pre- 
serving leas  than  O.X%  of  our  fresh  water 
fish,  which  rapidly  replace  themselves  any- 
way,  there  really  Is  no  question  as  to  which 
choice  should  be  made. 

The  concern  over  the  impact  oS  pestlcldea 
upon  terrestrial  wlldllle  particularly  birds  U 
not  entirely  void  of  Justification  but  again  It 
has  been  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  actual  facts. 

When  one  considers  that  Insects  and  dis- 
ease destroy  each  year  more  than  30  times  as 
much  liunber  and  trees  as  all  the  forest  fires 
combined,  and,  of  course,  with  its  vast  eco- 
logical areas  for  feeding  and  nesting  of  bird 
and  other  wildlife;  when  one  also  considers 
that  insect  borne  avian  diseases,  a  number 
of  which  are  transmissible  to  man,  destroy 
literally  millions  of  desirable  bird  life. — e^. 
pheasants,  quail,  ducks,  doves  etc. — then  it 
would  seem  that  a  very  strong  case  can  be 
made  for  the  contributions  man's  \ue  of  pes- 
tlcldss  make  to  the  welf&re  of  wildlife.  Cer- 
tainly an  unrestricted  plague  of  glasaboppers. 
rea<Uly  disturbs  and  destroys  the  wildlife 
along  the  extended  paths  It  denudes.  Last 
summer  in  northern  New  Jersey  over  40,000 
acres  of  forest,  hardwoods,  softwoods  and 
oonlfers  were  denuded  by  the  gypsy  moth; 
the  wildlife,  birds,  mammals  and  even  snakes, 
left  the  ravaged  areas  In  droves,  for  they  had 
no  food,  no  nesting  place  and  no  shade. 

There  Is  actuj^ly  no  valid  evidence,  deq)lt« 
the  emotional  and  aensstlonai  assertions  In 
the  press,  that  any  registered  pesticide  ap- 
plied correctly  and  in  accord  with  approved 
federal  and  local  reoommendatlons  has  ever 
Invoked  massive  Irreversible  bird  kills  of  any 
spedea.  Kven  where  accidental  spllla  or  Irre- 
sponsible esposures  have,  on  occasion,  oc- 
curred the  resultlus  kills  have  been  inslg- 
nlflcant,  compared  to  kills  elicited  by  winter 
wastage,  storms,  disease  and  such  other  man 
made  hasards  as  sky  scrapers,  TV  towers  and 
traffic. 

Contrary  to  the  oft  quoted  myth  Initiated 
m  Bochol  OorMU's  BUent  ^rlng,  where  the 
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main  concern  was  over  the  alleged  rapid  de- 
cline In  bird  life  in  America,  careful  bird 
counts  mode  over  the  entire  country  and 
published  by  the  National  Audubon  Society 
reveal  that  many  favored  species  of  birds 
have  actually  very  substantially  increased  In 
numbers  in  many  areas  of  the  country  rather 
than  have  declined.  Thu£  robins  (which  were 
mourned  as  approaching  extinction  on  page 
118  Of  Carson's  book),  starlings,  sparrows, 
seagulls,  ducks  of  several  species,  wild  tur- 
keys, blue  Jays,  cardinals,  pheasants,  quail 
and  grackles  have  all  Increased  at  least  two 
fold  and  some  more  than  40  fold  In  the  past 
35  years  since  the  organic  pesticides  ( Includ- 
ing DDT)  were  widely  introduced.  Surpris- 
ingly a  number  of  raptorial  (Hawk)  species, 
which  being  at  the  top  of  the  carnivorous 
food  chain  are  alleged  to  being  rapidly  poi- 
soned Into  extirpation,  have  also  shown  that 
they  are  either  holding  their  own  or  are  in- 
creaalng.  Unfortunately  several  do  show  a 
steady  decline  and  Include  among  their  num- 
ber Cooper's  Hawk,  the  magnificent  Golden 
Sagle  and  the  Peregrine  Falcon.  Thtfe  de- 
clines, however,  appear  to  be  more  related  to 
the  encroachment  of  man's  civilization  upon 
their  wild  breeding  and  feeding  haunts  than 
upon  the  direct  effect  of  any  pesticide.  Cer- 
tainly the  Pwegrtne  Falcon  was  driven  from 
the  Hudson  River  escarpments  by  man's  in- 
trusion long  before  DDT  was  discovered  to 
be  a  pesticide.  All  over  the  world  this  superb 
raptor  has  shown  a  decline  regardless  of 
whether  DDT  was  used  in  Its  environment 
or  not. 

The  fish  hawk,  or  osprey,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  driven  from  Its  shore  line 
haunts  on  the  east  coast  has  reinforced  Its 
numbers  Inland  and  a  significant  rise  in  the 
migration  count  has  been  recorded  for  sev- 
eral years  now  at  the  Hawk  Mountain  Sanc- 
tuary Observation  Post  on  the  Oreat  Appa- 
lachian Fly  Way. 

The  brown  pelican  has  also  shown  a  seri- 
ous decline  on  the  west  coast,  and  this  is 
furiously  blamed  on  DDT.  on  the  other  hand 
it  Is  flourishing  along  the  Florida  Coasts 
where  DDT  has  been  applied  aa  much  if  not 
more  than  in  California.  Which  leads  to  a 
new  natural  law  invoked  by  those  who  seek 
to  blame  all  the  ills  of  the  environment  on 
DDT:  "When  wildlife  increases  It  Is  due  to 
changes  in  migratory  habits  but  when  It  de- 
clines It  Is  due  to  DDT." 

There  Is  much  press  publicity  that  resi- 
dues of  organo  chlorizw  pesticides  particu- 
larly DDT,  Impair  fertility,  eggshells  and 
hatchablUty  of  eggs  and  reduce  the  stirvlval 
of  nestlings  among  many  species  of  wild 
birds,  spedflcally  ducks,  quail,  pheasants, 
pelicans  and  particularly  raptors  such  as 
the  bald  eagle.  Most  of  the  reports  published 
on  this  subject  are  patently  assumptive  and 
equivocal,  although  admittedly  in  some 
species  excessive  exposures,  many  fold  that 
experienced  under  field  conditions,  do  re- 
veal some  of  these  effects.  There  la  consider- 
able evidence  with  domestic  fowl,  turkeys 
and  ducks  that  this  does  not  occur  even  at 
doses  10  fold  natural  exposure.  In  any  case 
there  could  hardly  be  a  population  explo- 
sion of  bird  life  In  America  if  these  asser- 
tions were.  In  fact,  generally  true.  Sports- 
man's clubs  report  that  In  recent  years  the 
bag  has  been  more  than  adequate  for  sport- 
ing birds,  and  the  same  ig  reported  for  all 
the  major  species  of  hunting  mammalian 
wildlife  over  the  past  2S  years. 

Finally  the  argument  Is  repeatedly  raised 
that  even  though  the  levels  of  DDT  and  de- 
rivatives and  other  organo  chlorine  pesti- 
cides present  In  waterways,  lakes  and  ponds 
may  be  Innocuously  low  there  is  a  magni- 
fication process  up  the  food  chain  which 
culminates  in  on  acciunulation  to  lethal 
levels  at  the  top  of  the  chain.  This  Impor- 
tant hypothesis  has  been  critically  inves- 
tigated recently  by  the  Oregon  Station.  They 
find  that.  Indeed,  certain  aquatic  flora  and 
fauna  do  pool  organo  chlorines,  but  that  It 
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does  not  consistently  mount  up  the  food 
chain  and  certainly  not  at  the  rate  and 
magnitudes  claimed. 

Furthermore,  the  actual  evidence  reveals 
that  fish  at  the  top  of  the  food  chain.  e.g. 
trout — absorb  some  85'!^^  of  the  pesticide 
they  accumulate  directly  from  the  ambient 
water  and  only  16%  from  their  food;  that 
the  level  to  which  the  compound  accumu- 
lates is  a  direct  function  of  the  concentra- 
tion In  the  water;  and  that  such  accumu- 
lation attains  a  steady  state  above  which 
It  does  not  rise  unless  the  concentration  in 
the  ambient  water  la  also  raised.  Thus  where 
the  level  in  the  water  is  less  than  1  ppb.  and 
many  waters  show  concentrations  In  the  10- 
100  ppt  range,  the  accumulation  in  the  fish 
is  essentially  innocuous  to  the  fish  and 
harmleea  to  man  should  he  catch  and  con- 
sume. Admittedly,  higher  levels  of  DDT  and 
derivatives  than  1  ppb  have,  on  occasion 
occurred,  following  heavy  rain  erosion  from 
neighboring  recently  treated  fields  or  to 
the  deliberate  illegal  dumping  of  residual 
spray  tanks,  drums  etc..  but  these  are  not 
approved  methods  of  application  and  are 
quite  regional  and  ephemeral  In  effect. 

VI.  COMCLOSXOHS 

1.  There  Is  a  rising  and  unreasoning  fear 
among  our  people  of  scientific  technology  m 
general,  of  scientific  agriculture  m  particu- 
lar and  of  agricultural  chemicals  specifically 

a.  It  Is  paradoxical  that  the  very  critics 
of  modem  science  regard  its  benefits  and  the 
mtmlflcence  it  bestows  aa  their  due  and 
birthright.  They  seek  to  disrupt  and  destroy 
modem  scieutlflc  technology  without  any 
suggestion  as  to  how  to  replace  It  and  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  security  and  comfort  of 
present  day  America. 

3.  Criticism  is  desirable  for  the  ImproTe- 
ment  of  all  things,  but  nonconatructlve  criti- 
cism Is  worthlees. 

4.  There  can  be  no  point  in  banning  the 
use  of  effective  pesticides  until  we  have 
equally  efficient  methods  to  fuUUl  their  func- 
tion. 

B.  The  major  problem  facing  m«n»rtf>^  \^ 
the  exploding  population  and  how  to  feed 
clothe  and  shelter  It,  at  least,  untU  some  ac- 
ceptable way  la  found  to  curb  It. 

fl.  If  no  such  -people  etot"  is  developed  by 
the  social -aclentleU,  economists,  theologians 
and  medical  profession  before  the  world  pop- 
ulaUon  reaches  10-13  bilUon  humane  star- 
vaUon  on  an  unparallelsd  scale  wlU  ensue 
and  chaos  follow. 

7.  Scientific  agriculture  cotUd  feed,  at  sub- 
sistence level,  perhaps  10-13  billion  people, 
but  not  beyond  that  number. 

8.  Such  an  accretion  of  humanity  has 
enormous  and  far  reaching  impact  on  the 
environment. 

9.  Conservation  u  primarily  oonoemad 
with  conserving  man. 

10.  Despite  heroxileon  efforts  by  the  west- 
em  world  the  hunger  gap  continues  to  widen. 

11.  At  least  a  threefold  increase  In  world 
food  production  la  easenUal  by  year  3000. 

13.  Some  relief  can  be  achieved  by  reduc- 
ing food  standards— e.g.  meat — in  the  de- 
veloped nations  to  share  the  primary  Xood 
grains  with  undeveloped  nationa.  This  Is  oo- 
olaUy  and  p<^tlcally  unoccepUble. 

13.  New  arable  lands  can  be  brought  into 
production;  there  ore  many  such  poteatiai 
areas,  but  this  is  expensive  and  would  stlli  be 
too  limited. 

14.  Yields  and  produoUTlty  of  present  ara- 
ble lands  can  be  Increased  to  8  to  4  fold  by 
applying  scientific  agriculture,  partlotilarly 
chemistry  as  fertilizers  and  pestlcldea. 

16.  This  has  been  the  approach  In  North 
America  and  has  resulted  in  the  most  munifi- 
cent, highest  quality  and  cheopeet  food 
supply  in  all  history. 

16.  The  U.S.  food  supply  la  its  most  power- 
ful force  militarily,  IndustrlaUy,  eoonomloaUy 
and  politically. 

17.  Four  factors  comprlae  the  basis  of  sol- 
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sntific  agriculture,  education,  genetics,  en- 
gineering and  chemistry. 

18.  Monoculttire,  an  economic  necessity, 
encourages  pest  problems,  against  which  only 
chemical  methods  are  reliably  effective,  bio- 
logical controls  are  too  few,  too  slow,  too  In- 
complete, too  unreliable  and  too  ephemeral 
for  the  practical  grower.  Integrated  control  is 
more  promising. 

19.  Crop  and  Ifvestock  annual  losses  to 
pests  approach  $20  billion  in  the  VS.  With- 
out chemical  controls  looses  would  at  least 
double,  food  costs  would  soar  and  hunger 
would  stalk  the   land. 

30.  The  National  socio-economic  Impact 
would  be  catastrophic. 

21.  The  persistent  organo  chlorine  pesti- 
cides are  essential  in  the  control  of  insect 
vectored  human  diseases,  particularly  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  ooimtrles. 

33.  Malaria  has  been  sharply  reduced  or 
eradicated  In  some  60  countries  since  1060, 
but  where  the  program  has  been  suspended 
It  returned  promptly~-e.g.   Ceylon. 

33.  More  than  16  major  human  and  live- 
stock diseases  are  Insect  borne  and  can  there- 
fore be  controlled  by  appropriate  pesticide 
applications. 

34.  Exposure  of  more  than  one  billion  hu- 
mans to  DDT  for  over  30  years  has  not  re- 
vealed one  single  medically  annotated  cose 
of  injury,  sickness,  cancer  or  death  in  naon. 

36.  Daily  exposure  over  30  years  to  levels 
of  DOT  at  least  300  fold  the  national  average 
elicited  no  clinical  Byn4>tom8.  This  is  con- 
clusive evidence  that  the  low  level  normal 
exposure  does  not  elicit  long  term  chronic 
effects. 

36.  There  Is  no  valid  evidence  that  DDT  Is 
a  corcliusgen. 

37.  Insurance  companies  do  not  demand 
inoreased  risk  premiums  to  underwrite  medi- 
cal coverage  of  workmen  exposed  to  dolly 
overloads  of  registered  pesticides,  provided 
established  industrial  hygiemc  measiuee  are 
applied. 

38.  Extensive  monitoring  surveys  reveal  no 
accumulation  of  pesticides  In  foods,  water 
supply  or  the  bodies  of  the  people. 

2B.  The  sensational  assertions  about  the 
dangers  of  ODT  In  Mother's  mUk  are  irre- 
sponsible, unscrupulous  and  ridiculous. 

30.  The  claim  that  96%  of  all  the  DDT 
produced  still  remains  in  the  environment 
is  not  supported  by  evidence.  AU  organic 
pesticides  degrade  at  varying  rates  under 
various  conditions;  such  con  not  be  said  for 
arsenic,   lead,  mercury  or  copper. 

31.  The  very  persistence  of  the  organo 
chlorines  is  in  fact  their  strongest  asset. 

33.  The  impact  of  the  environmental  dis- 
tribution of  organo  chlorines  by  evaporation 
or  by  oo-dlstUlatlon  with  water  is  sharply 
curtailed  by  their  sensitivity  to  ultra-violet 
light  which  r^ldly  degrades  them. 

SS.  The  assertion  that  DDT  Is  ubiquitous 
over  the  planet  is  not  of  any  environmental 
biological  significance  and  may  well  be  gross- 
ly exaggerated  quantitatively  by  confound- 
ing of  the  analyses  with  polyohloroblphenyls 
which  yield  coincident  peaks  In  the  chromat- 
ographs. 

34.  Annual  annotated  Inland  unnatural 
fish  kills  reveal  that  pesticides  are  credited 
with  from  1-3%  while  municipal  and  indus- 
trial wastes  are  responsible  for  over  70%. 

35.  The  Impact  of  pesticides  upon  birdlife 
is  virtually  Insignificant  compared  to  the 
effect  by  Insect  vectored  avian  disease,  or  the 
destruction  of  nesting  and  feeding  areas  by- 
forest  dsnudement  or  by  the  wastage  from 
storms  and  frost.  Skyscrapers.  TV  towers  and 
traffic  probably  deetroy  as  much  or  more  birds 
than  all  the  pesticides  combined. 

36.  Contrary  to  tbe  popular  press,  bird  life 
In  N.  America  has  actually  substantially  In- 
creased over  the  past  36  years,  and  game 
mammals  have  also  proliferated. 

37.  The  evidence  that  DDT  and  derivatives 
elicit  Impslred  egg  shells  Is.  as  yet,  confused 
and  equivocal.  It  may  occur  under  excees  ex- 
poeure  in  certain  bird  species.  It  does  not 
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occur  among  domestic  fowl,  turkeys,  ducks 
or  quail. 

38.  The  hypothesis  that  pesticides  are  rap- 
Idly  magnified  from  water  up  a  food  c->^».in 
to  culminate  at  levels  toxic  to  the  creature 
at  the  top  of  the  chain  remains  both  obscure 
and  equivocal.  It  spears  upon  study  to  be 
both  inconsistent  and  much  less  than  often 
asserted. 

*  39.  Careful  studies  show  many  fish  species 
accumulate  pesticides  5  times  more  from  di- 
rect absorption  from  the  ambient  water  than 
from  their  food,  and  they  do  so  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  concentration  in  the  water. 
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TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    HONOR- 
ABLE DAVID  Mcintosh,  former 

MAYOR  OP  QUINCy,  MASS 


McKEESPORT  TOWERS 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OF    PKNN8TLVAN1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav,  December  li,  1970 
Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
piide  in  calling  tbe  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  event  which  visibly  demon- 
strntes  what  can  be  accomplished  when 
vai  ious  governmental  agencies  cooperate 
in  the  common  objective  of  improving 
Uie  lives  of  their  citizens. 

On  December  10,  the  city  of  McKees- 
port  dedicated  a  new  12-story  apartment 
house,  providing  homeE  for  200  of  tbe 
community's  elderly  citizens.  This  $3.4 
million  project  was  built  through  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  McKeesport  Re- 
development Authority,  the  McKeesport 
Housing  Authority,  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment's  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment Office.  It  contains  140  efBclency 
apartments.  52  one-bedroom  apartments 
and  eight  two-bedroom  units. 

Constructed  under  the  turnkey  pro- 
gram and  financed  by  a  HUD  grant,  the 
project  was  started  last  year  when  tbe 
redevelopment  authority  sold  land  to  a 
building  contractor.  A  groundbreaking 
ceremony  was  held  on  August  4, 1969,  and 
the  building  was  completed  135  days 
ahead  of  schedule.  It  was  purchased  by 
the  McKeesport  Housing  Authority  on 
September  23.  1970.  and  the  first  tenants 
moved  into  the  new  facility  within  a 
matter  of  weeks.  Although  full  occupancy 
of  the  building  is  not  anticipated  until 
the  end  of  this  month,  these  early  ten- 
ants are  high  in  their  praise  of  their 
rooms  and  facilities. 

With  the  addition  of  the  200  units  In 
the  new  McKeesport  Towers,  the  city's 
housing  authority  now  operates  1,204 
apartment  units  with  a  population  of 
2,835  persons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  members 
of  the  McKeesport  Housing  Authority — 
Dr.  W.  Melvln  Stockton,  chairman;  Stan- 
ley A.  Sleracki.  vice  chairman:  Alvin  B. 
Culbert.  secretary-treasurer;  Michael  E. 
Rogan  and  Elmer  P.  Erkel — for  their 
service  to  the  city's  senior  citizens. 

I  would  extend  these  commendations 
to  others  who  have  played  a  part  in 
bringing  this  new  project  to  fruition: 
S.  H.  Hlrshberg.  executive  director  of  the 
housing  authority:  James  N.  Contakos. 
chairman  of  the  McKeesport  Redevelop- 
ment Authority;  John  Francis  Flynn,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  redevelopment  au- 
thority; Paul  C.  Stelmer,  Miss  Jane  E. 
Luton,  and  W.  Q.  Capel,  representatives 
of  HUD:  and  John  F.  Wedel,  representa- 
tive of  Pennsylvania's  Department  of 
Community  Affairs. 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSacUUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday.  December  18.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  duty  to  brin^  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  death  of 
Hon.  David  S.  Mclnto&b,  former  mayor 
of  Quincy.  Mass.  "Tuck",  as  he  was 
fondly  known,  devoted  more  than  25 
years  of  his  life  to  pubUc  service. 

He  was  an  able,  dedicated,  devoted 
public  official  with  a  deep  concern  for  his 
fellow  man.  A  brilliant  orator  "Tuck"  had 
the  ability  to  express  himself  in  such  a 
way  as  to  command  the  attention  of  his 
audience.  His  warm  personality  en- 
deared himself  to  everyone.  He  was  truly 
one  of  God's  great  noblemen. 

I  found  him  a  sincere  friend  and  I 
shall  always  appreciate  his  many  kind- 
nesses toward  me. 

Mrs.  Burke  Joins  me  in  our  expression 
of  deep  sorrow  to  his  beloved  wife  and 
members  of  his  family. 

The  following  news  article  from  the 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  of  December  15. 
1970,  summarizes  his  accomplishments 
and  service: 

David  McIntosb.  Fobmeb  UAToa  or 
QoiKcr,  DtKS 
QuTMcy.— David  S.  Mcintosh,  85,  fonner 
mayor  of  Quincy  and  long  ite  elder  stAtM* 
man,  who  bad  devoted  more  than  35  yean 
or  his  life  to  public  service  over  a  period  of 
60  years,  died  otf  a  stroke  at  2:55  ajn.  today 
at  Quincy  City  Hospital  where  he  had  been 
for  the  past  month. 

STATE   BENATOa 

The  city's  second  Plan  E  mayor.  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh, widely  knonnn  ae  "Tuclt,"  had  served 
as  a  state  senator  and  representative  Id  hie 
early  polltlca.1  corocr  and  later  ae  a  coimcllor 
for  a  totAl  of  17  years.  He  resided  at  290 
Whltwell  St. 

In  addition  to  his  wUe.  Ella,  be  Is  survived 
by  a  son,  David  B.  Mclntoeh  Sr.  of  Quincy: 
two  sUters.  Mrs.  Chester  (Jeade)  Hollis  and 
Mrs.  Bmeet  H.  (Isabel)  Bishop,  both  of 
Quincy:  and  three  grandchildren.  Devld  B. 
Molntoah  Jr.  and  RcAmK  b.  Mdntoah.  both 
of  Quincy.  and  Mrs.  Richard  (Nancy)  Paul 
of  Shrewsbury. 

PunereJ  servlcee  will  be  held  Thursday  at 
2  pjD.  at  the  United  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Prmnltlln  Street.  The  Rev.  Stephen 
Brown,  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  John  Bonlcs.  pas- 
tor of  the  Bethany  Congregational  Churoh. 
win  offlclate.  Bvirlal  wiU  be  in  Mt.  Wollaeton 
Cemetery. 

viMtlng  hours  at  the  Wlckexu  and  Troupe 
Funeral  Home.  26  Adams  St.,  are  tomoorow 
from  3  to  4  and  7  to  9  p.m. 

In  Ueu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made 
to  the  Memorial  Fund  of  the  Flnt  United 
Presbyterian  Churob,  270  PrankUn  St. 

OMC  OV   10  CHnj>REM 

Bom  m  Quincy  Aug.  l.  laas,  Mr.  Mclntoah 
was  one  of  10  children.  His  parents  bad  come 
to  Quincy  from  Scotland  the  year  before. 
Angus  Mcintosh,  his  tktber,  was  a  si«nlta 
worker,  and  young  David  Mcintosh  waa  to 
»et  out  In  hl«  father's  footsteps 

Mr.  Mclntoah  credited  his  mother's  Bible 
teachings  for  his  vldely-reoogniaed  talent  as 
a  public  spedker- 

He  was  always  Interested  In  reading,  espe- 
cially history  and  biography,  and  chose  Oen. 
Bobert  E.  Lee,  conmunder  of  the  Ooofedsr- 
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ate  torew  during  the  dvil  War.  ai  hu  favortta 
otaaracter.  To  blm.  the  Soutbeni  geoeral  r^- 
reaented  a  true  gentiemaa  azul  a  fina  leader. 

(taANITX    CUTTZS 

Be  attended  Qulncy  Blgb  8ctiool  a  year 
before  he  left  to  become  a  blackaiiilth*a  help- 
er. Three  yean  later  be  became  a  granite 
cutter.  In  1S12  be  became  president  of  the 
Oraolte    Cutters    Union, 

In  1914  be  took  over  the  A.  Molntoah  and 
Co.,  and  operated  It  for  the  oext  20  yean. 
In  1938  be  branched  out  In  the  equipment 
business  and  became  co-owner  of  the  J.  P. 
Case;  Equipment  Co.  cf  Watertown.  Pot  eer- 
eral  years  be  waa  president  of  the  Qulnoy 
Oranlte  Manufacturers  Aasoclatlon. 

ICr.  Uclntoeh  launched  bla  political  career 
In  1916  when  he  was  elected  to  the  General 
Court  aa  state  representative.  Two  years 
later  he  waa  elected  a  state  senator,  represent- 
ing Qulncy  and  »ome  13  South  Shore  towns. 
The  area,  now  known  as  the  First  Norfolk 
XMstnet.  haa  since  cut  down  to  Include  Quln- 
cy. Bralntree  and  Randolph. 

While  In  the  Oenerol  Court,  Ur.  Mcintosh 
leed  a  movement  for  a  46-hour  majdmum 
week  for  women  and  children,  which  he 
described  as  "the  forerunner  of  a  lot  of  eo- 
cIbI  legUiaUon  to  come." 

In  1930  he  ran  for  mayor  but  ma  defeated 
by  WUUam  A.  Bradford. 
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In  1934.  14  years  later,  he  was  chosen  at 
a  special  election  to  fill  an  tmexplred  term 
la  the  city  council,  and  be  was  elected  the 
following  year  to  serve  a  two-year  term.  He 
was  council  president  in  1937. 

After  another  14-year  Interim  In  1961,  Mr. 
Mcintosh  ran  for  councllor-at-large  and  waa 
elected.  Since  then  he  served  on  the  city 
cDtmctl  until  December  1966. 

In  accordance  with  the  Plan  E  form  of  goT- 
emment,  the  dty  council  elected  David  S. 
Mclntoeh  In  1963  by  Ccuncllon  Carl  W. 
Anderson.  David  J.  Crowley,  Alfred  O.  Helf- 
rlch.  Prank  N.  Orcutt  and  by  his  own  bal- 
lot. Councilor  Amello  Delia  Ohleaa  voted 
for  Mlaa  Edna  B.  Austin,  who,  in  turned 
voted  for  Councilor  Delia  Chleea. 

Immediately  after  his  election,  Mayor  Mc* 
Intoah  struck  at  the  heart  of  Plan  B  when 
he  exptefsed  the  hope  that  a  section,  which 
in  effect  restrained  a  councUor  from  inter- 
fering with  the  administrative  duties  of  the 
city  manager,  be  amended. 

At  the  time,  bs  aald  that  "thla  eeotloo  la 
Incompatible  with  our  conc^t  of  a  free 
municipal  government.'* 

aoazMn  pa  votimo 

later  In  September  1963,  he  filed  a  peutlon 
with  the  Secretary  of  State,  division  of  elec- 
tions, seeking  the  present  proportional  repre- 
sentaUon  be  substituted  by  plurality  voting. 

He  said.  "My  chief  argument  against  PR 
Is  that  the  Individual  voter  is  disenfranchised 
to  the  ertent  of  approxlmaMly  six-sevenths 
of  his  rightful  voting  privileges.  We  elect  eev- 
en  city  councilors.  A  citizen's  vote  counta  for 
only  one  candidate  in  the  final  analysis.  TTn- 
der  the  old  form  of  plurality  voting,  a  cltl- 
aen's  vote  la  oounted  for  seven  of  the  candi- 
dates In  the  field." 

Noted  as  an  eloquent  speaker,  Mr.  Mcin- 
tosh became  the  traveling  representative  of 
the  Massachoaetts  Highway  Users  Conference, 
wblch  played  an  important  pert  In  stopping 
the  diversion  of  highway  funds  to  non-high- 
way ptnpoess. 

During  his  career  aa  a  eouneOman.  he  fa- 
vored voting  maohlnes  and  urged  hts  fallow 
oounoll  members  to  do  something  more  than 
talk  about  it. 

Other  progrmms  he  supported  which  have 
yet  to  be  complsted  are  the  construotlon  of 
a  new  dty  Hall,  the  extension  of  Quarry 
Street  through  School  street,  and  the  oon- 
structton  of  a  causeway  between  Bought 
Neok  and  Osmiantovn. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VAToeiD  iKCDrxaAToa 

As  chairman  of  the  Incinerator  oommlttes 
Mr.  Mcintosh  reported  a  strong  need  for  In- 
cineration by  contract  because  estimates  and 
bids  showed  that  a  private  contractor  oould 
do  the  work  cheaper  than  the  elty. 

Mr.  Mclntoeh  was  also  chairman  of  the 
land  conveyance  committee  of  the  council. 
In  1961  he  was  appointed  the  new  appeal 
board  chairman,  to  process  salary  schedule 
adjustments  for  city  employes. 

Por  long  range  programs,  he  had  propossd 
the  extension  of  Upland  Road  to  Penn  St., 
and  a  revised  version  of  the  Sbawmut  Trail 
which  would  lead  from  Capen's  Bridge  In 
Bralntree  to  a  new  Pore  River  Bridge. 

In  1968  he  had  made  an  unmocessful  bid 
for  state  representative  from  the  Second  Nor- 
folk District. 

Looking  back  on  his  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Molntoah  said  that  he  deplored  the 
loss  of  rugged  Individualism  that  oharacter- 
laed  men  60  years  ago  and  a  similar  lose  In 
pride  and  resourceful neae.  Too  many  men 
now  depend  too  much  on  the  government 
looking  out  for  them  and  too  Uttle  on  them- 
selves, be  thought  Not  that  he  decried  social 
legislation,  but  he  contended  that  a  man 
should  stand  on  his  own  two  feet  and  fight 
and  not  come  running  to  the  government  for 
a  handout  every  time  the  going  gets  a  Uttls 
rough. 

In  1064  the  Oeneral  Court  enacted  a  blU 
to  i>exmtt  Mr.  Mcintosh  to  Join  the  city's 
contributory  retirement  system.  A  special  act 
was  required  because  be  was  over  60  years  of 
age  and  had  approximately  20  year*  of  public 
servloe. 

"ixxicpijnsa  thx  rmxer" 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Mcintosh's  retirement, 
then  Mayor  AmeUo  Delia  Chlesa  cited  Mr. 
Mcintosh,  "the  dean  of  the  city  council."  as 
"a  distinguished  gentleman,  one  who  has  al- 
ways spoken  eloquently  and  forcefully  for 
what  he  believed  was  right." 

Delia  Chlesa  continued :  "  Tack'  Mclntoeh 
truly  exemplifies  the  finest  In  our  ooaxsnu- 
nlty.  He  Is  a  perfect  example  and  a  living 
testimony  to  the  great  American  principles 
of  hard  work.  Initiative  and  achievement.  I 
am  sure  that  everyo'ie,  regardless  of  party 
ainilatlon  or  political  dUIerences,  Joins  me  In 
saying  that  It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  sadness 
and  heartfelt  sorrow  that  he  la  leaving  the 
political  aoene  In  our  dty.  Our  city  Is  a  great 
elty  and  it  is  great  because  of  the  dedication 
and  the  unaeUlahnaaB  of  people  like  Tuck' 
Mcintosh." 

On  June  16.  1903.  be  and  his  wUe,  the 
farmer  EUa  May  Blending,  oatsbratsd  tbelr 
OOth  wedding  anniversary. 

Ur.  Mcintosh  waa  a  member  of  the  Order 
of  Scottish  Clans  and  earned  a  00-year  pin 
m  1963.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Rural  Ma- 
soaio  Lodge  for  almost  60  years  azkl  a  former 
member  of  the  old  Qulncy  Civic  Asaoolatlon, 
where  he  bad  taught  public  speaking. 

TUBDTKB 

Mayor  James  R.  Mclntyre  said  today  he  la 
having  black  drapee  put  up  at  the  entrance 
to  City  Hall  In  memory  of  former  Mayor 
David  &  Mclntoeh.  All  Oags  In  the  ctty  are 
also  to  be  lowered  to  half  mast  for  SO  days. 

The  Mayor  aald  that  the  death  of  former 
Mayor  Molntoah  is  a  "deep  personal  loss"  and 
that  "It  is  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  city  of 
Qulxu^.  He  was  a  tremendous  orator,  and 
had  a  very  colorful  and  enthusiastic  mind 
and  sptnt. 

"I  win  sorely  znlse  his  counsel,  wisdom  and 
tremendous  sense  of  humor.  Mayor  Molntoah 
served  Qulncy  extremely  well  as  a  city  coun- 
cilor, state  representative,  state  senator  and 
mayor.  My  deepest  sympathy  Is  extended  to 
hU  dear  wife,  and  his  family." 

Council  or-at-large  Oeorge  B.  McIXmald 
said  he  was  "profoundly  shocked  at  learning 
of  the  death  of  former  City  Councilor  David 
Mclntoah.  It  was  under  hla  leaderahlp  and 
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able  guidance  that  much  of  the  progressive 
legislation  was  adopted  and  passed  which 
bsnefita  all  the  citizens  and  taxpayers  of  the 
City  of  Qulncy  I  waa  privileged  to  serve  with 
him  on  the  City  Council,  and  hla  loes  is  a 
personal  and  deep  sorrow  to  me  as  well  as  to 
aU  cltleens  of  Qulncy.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  wUs  and  famny." 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OP  A  NATIONAL 
OCEANIC  POLICY 


HON.  WIUIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or  cALzroaifU 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OP  ILEPRGSKNTATIVE8 

Friday,  December  18.  1970 
BAr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
recent  Navy  Day  banquet  of  the  Navy 

League  of  the  United  States  In  New  York 
City,  the  importance  of  a  national  oce- 
anic policy  and  strategy  to  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Nixon  doctrine  was  de- 
lineated by  the  chatnnan,  Adm.  John  J. 
Bergen,  UBNR,  and  by  the  Chairman  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  Admiral 
Moorer,  USN.  I  believe  their  remarks  to 
be  significant  and  timely  and  Inaert  them 
here  for  the  information  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

RaMsiKs  BT  anst.  JoHM  J,  BB«nr 

Mr.  Vice-President.  Admiral  Moorer,  Mn. 
Bentley  and  Oo-CAialnnsn.  John  Mulcahy  and 
Admiral  WUl.  Admiral  Anderson.  Adxuirml 
Schade,  Admiral  Foley,  Oeneral  Biggins,  our 
good  friends  The  energy,  Dels  Onssts,  LUUsi 
and  Oentlemen. 

The  theme  of  the  Navy  Day  oelehrattoo 
tonight  Is  oceanlo  strategy.  This  Is  a  great 
maritime  moment,  as  I  weloome  you  to  Navy 
Day  In  New  York,  here  at  the  hub  of  world 
conununloatlons,  Gnanoe,  and  trade.  What  a 
warm  tbrlU,  as  we  pause  together,  to  honor 
the  men  who  man  a  far-flong  United  StetM 
Fleet — It  Is  they  who  maintain  a  mobile  vlgU 
worldwide  to  keep  our  oltlBsns  safa  and 
secure. 

With  my  good  friend,  John  Muloehy,  hav- 
Ing  found  tbe  President's  Irish  relatives  Just 
outside  of  DubUn — you  would  tb'T*^  we 
could  Bit  down  together  to  celebnte  Navy 
Day,  In  peace  and  In  prosperity,  and  in  a 
perfect  frame  of  mind.  But.  unfortunately  as 
we  know — It's  not  tha^  kind  of  a  world" 
the  competition  is  keen — out  throat,  It^ 
mounting.  Yee,  tbe  inemlum  Is  on  stiength, 
the  strategic  strength  of  our  fleet,  ocmblned 
with  that  at  the  other  American  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

This  adds  a  dominant  note  of  eertousness 
and  slgnlAcance  to  this  tribute  we  pay  to 
the  people  of  oiu-  Navy  and  tbe  Marine  Oorps 
tonight^ — we  know  there  are  none  finer,  none 
more  dedicated,  none  more  ready  to  go  Into 
action  wherever  and  whenever  a  threat  to 
our  freedom  rippeara  Having  the  Vice-Presi- 
d«3t  of  the  United  States,  together  with  our 
top  military  man — in  the  uniform  of  our 
eervloe — present  on  this  dais  is  a  particular 
source  of  pride  and  certainly  a  pleasure—It 
makes  this  Navy  Day  genuinely  meanlngtuL 

Otir  dlstlngluBhed  guest  symboUzgee  an 
alert  Amwica.  He  has  done  more  to  stiffen 
the  backbone  of  segments  at  our  society  than 
any  other  individual  I  can  name.  And  this 
Navy  Day,  more  th»n  ever  before,  America 
Is  alert  to  Its  oceanic  heritage.  Tbe  President, 
above  all  cltleens.  Is  responsible  for  the  na- 
tion's turn  toward  the  sea.  His  platform 
plank  called  for  an  ocean  strategy  and  he 
has  successfully  broadened  his  sights  to  sssk 
global  peace.  The  new  NUon  Doctrine  mani- 
festly Is  oceanic.  Just  as  America's  stake  In 
ths  future  stems  from  ths  vitally  of  our 
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sea-oriented     policy,     and     Its     underldlng 
oceanic  education. 

Amerloe  is  now  alert;  yet,  strangely,  our 
strategic  strength  needs  bolstering— -and 
*^^c«8T.  as  we  aU  know,  should  be  every- 
body's business.  Our  United  Ststes  Fleet, 
just  as  many  of  us,  is  not  as  young  as  it 
used  to  be.  Our  ships,  many  quite  aged,  are 
shrinking  to  a  1B34  level  of  five  hundred. 
Knowing  that,  If  we  are  not  to  sink  into 
second  place  strategically,  some  strong  meas- 
ures are  needed.  This  is  precisely  why  Opera- 
tion Alert  was  launched  In  coordination  with 
our  good  friends  of  the  American  Security 
Council.  As  you  must  know,  oiu-  position,  as 
the  first  and  foremost  In  the  world,  must  be 
preserved  in  these  tension-filled  times.  In 
this  regard,  we  must  remember  that  stra- 
tegic strength  Is  much  more  than  mere 
money  and  m^atonnage.  My  vision  of  this 
strength  includes  csj-rler  task  forces  pa- 
troDlng  the  waters  off  Viet  Nam.  at  the 
same  time  that  seab&sed  striking  power  sails 
smoothly  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
Ocean,  and  Polarls-Poseidon  and  ULMS  pa- 
trol the  ocean  deep,  with  Sebmls  deployed 
serving  as  sentinels  to  stabilize  volatile  sit- 
uations. This  Is  the  kind  of  power  our  Presi- 
dent can  use  to  preserve  the  peace. 

The  President  requires  our  support  and 
that  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for 
the  rebuilding  of  our  suength^to  fulfill 
America's  role  of  global  leadership,  to  achieve, 
defend,  and  preserve  the  peace  world-wide. 
That  the  nation  Is  now  turning  to  the  seas 
to  regain  Ita  oceanic  heritage  Indicates  that 
thla  Navy  League  of  ouis  is  doing  its  Job — 
the  nation  is  on  the  road  to  success,  as  sym- 
boliaed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
aboard  tbe  American  Carrier  Saratoga,  sailing 
in  tbe  Mediterranean.  But  we  must  recognize 
that  we  face  a  long  hard  road  ahead— «  long 
haul — and  the  Navy  League  must  concentrate 
on  long-term  oceanlo  objectives — objectives 
that  Bje  constructive,  convincing,  end  com- 
pelling. 

Now.  three  long-range  objectives  for  the 
Navy  League  and  the  nation  should  be  em- 
phasized to  keep  Amerlcs.  strong  at  sea.  First, 
Education — America  must  understand  the 
seas  .  .  .  the  Navy  League,  as  ths  civilian 
arm,  must  provide  the  Inoentlve.  Second, 
ShiphuUding — ships  are  tbe  key  to  fleet 
strength. 

It  Is  plesslng  to  note  the  Administration 
has  embarked  on  a  program  to  build  300 
modem  merchant  ships,  and  that  Is  a  solid 
start.  But  both  our  Nsval  and  commercial 
fleets  need  far  more  ships — modern,  swift, 
and  ready — It  will  Interest  you  to  know  the 
Navy  needs  a  minimum  of  1,000  modem 
ships  to  do  Its  global  Job.  Third,  the  marl- 
time  voice  mutt  be  heard — this  Is  more  than 
mere  articulation;  It  Is  organization.  It  Is 
understanding,  and  yes.  it  is  oonvlotlotL 

Tonight  we  carry  this  conviction  to  the 
country  as  we  gather  here  to  examine  our 
seabased  strategic  strength  and  to  bolster 
tbe  readve  of  our  pec^le  and  their  represent- 
atives who  control  the  puieo  stt-lngB  for 
shipbuilding  upon  which  a  fleet— our  stra- 
tegic strength — our  very  global  readiness  de- 
pends snd  I  mtist  add  parenthetically  that 
we  of  the  Naval  Service  who  frequently  felt 
quite  lonely  In  the  halls  where  the  Whlas: 
Kids  and  their  mentor  fonnulated  defense 
policy,  are  now  reassured. 

This  Navy  Day,  alert  to  our  fullest  heri- 
tage on  the  oceans — during  this  decade  of  the 
*leep — in  the  Age  of  Aquarius — and  with  St. 
Christopher's  blessing  and  protection,  we 
move  forward  at  flank  speed  to  tbe  oceanlo 
destiny  that  Is 


ITatt  Iaaous  Brtacm 
(By  Adm.  Thomas  H.  Moorer.  USN) 
Mr.  Vlos  President.  Admiral  Bergen.  Ad- 
miral Will.  dletlnguUbsd  guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen — 

It  li  said  that  a  man  la  known  by  the 
company  be  kssps.  H  tUa  be  so.  tlisn  X  am 
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more  than  pleased  to  be  Judged  by  my  com- 
panions of  this  hour.  Certainly  I  em  highly 
honored  to  find  myself  on  this  platform  with 
some  of  our  country's  most  distinguished 
cltlxsns — and  I  am  highly  pleased  to  be  pres- 
ent onoe  again  in  this  beautiful  ballroom 
with  so  many  old  friends,  who  always  gather 
here  to  celebrate  Navy  Day  In  such  a  colorful 
and  Impressive  way. 

•  If  It  were  one  year  ago,  when  I  was  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations,  you  might  properly  ex- 
pect me  to  ^>eak  about  the  Navy.  This  I  can 
do  with  all  the  enthusiasm  and  seat  of  a 
friend  of  mine  in  Alabama  who  wrote  a  book 
enutled.  "An  Unbiased  History  of  the  Civil 
War  from  the  Southern  Point  of  View."  But 
tonight  I  am  going  to  be  brief  and  be  seated. 
I  would  like  briefly  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion and  to  express  my  concern. 

Over  the  years.  I  have  watched  our  Navy 
League,  and  particularly  the  New  Tork 
Council,  work  unceasingly  In  many  flelda  in 
order  to  enhance  the  strength  and  Image  of 
the  sea  power  of  our  nation.  As  President 
Lyons  has  Indicated,  this  Council  has  pro- 
grama  for  oceanic  education.  Naval  Sea 
Cadets,  scholarships  for  deserving  children 
of  Navy  men  and  Marines,  and  many  other 
similar  programs.  These  worthy  efforts  de- 
serve the  gratitude  of  all  Americana,  and  I 
certainly  add  mine  In  a  heartfelt  way. 

My  concern  lies  in  the  area  of  the  defense 
posture  of  our  country — present  and  future. 
While  we  are  moving  towards  a  posture  of 
fewer  men.  fewer  aircraft,  and  fewer  ships, 
than  we  have  had  at  any  time  since  the 
Korean  War — about  twenty  years  ago— our 
potential  enemies  are  rapidly  expanding  thetr 
Armies,  their  navies,  and  their  air  forose.  It  Is 
alarming  that,  at  the  same  time,  many  of 
our  olUsens  not  only  assail  our  Dsfenss 
budget,  but  demean  and  dlaootirage  our 
young  people  who  seek  to  serve  in  the  uni- 
form of  their  country. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  oitlaens  of  oar 
country  cannot  have  It  both  ways,  Thsy  can- 
not have  secxirlty  on  one  hand  and  an  In- 
adequate Defense  budget  on  the  other — they 
cannot  demean  the  uniform  and  crltlclee  the 
Armed  Servloes  and  the  organlaatlona  to 
which  they  belong  on  one  band,  and  expect 
the  young  people— the  military  leaders  of 
the  future — to  volunteer  for  a  military 
career.  It  Is  time  that  all  recognize  that  free- 
dom Is  not  free  and  neither  does  freedom 
mean  freedom  from  restraint.  We  all  raoog- 
nl»e  that  there  are  many  corrective  actions 
to  be  taken  inside  our  country  that  cost 
money.  But  the  Defense  budget  is  not  an 
unlimited  source  of  funds  for  these  domestic 
actions.  It  certainly  Is  not  a  panacea  for  all 
of  our  domestic  Ills. 

President  Nixon,  in  his  search  for  peace, 
has  defined  his  policy  as  being  one  guided  by 
pannerahip.  strength,  and  a  wllUngnees  to 
negotiate.  But  history  has  proven  over  and 
over  again  that  no  one  can  negotiate  ftom 
weakness.  Furthermore,  only  the  strong  can 
l>e  generous  and  exercise  restraint.  A  solid 
military  posture  Is  a  prerequisite  to  any  via- 
ble foreign  policy.  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, the  man  whose  birthday  we  celebrate 
tonight,  put  It  this  way:  "Speak  softly  but 
carry  a  big  club."  And  President  Nixon  has 
put  It  thU  way:  "If  we  do  not  provide  for  the 
defense  of  our  country,  all  other  problems 
become  moot." 

Indies  and  gentlemen,  my  nwssage  to  you 
Is  simply  thU:  During  this  fleeting  moment 
of  history  our  great  country  is  too  rich,  too 
capable,  too  concerned  about  the  welfare  of 
our  fellow  man  on  a  worldwide  basis — and 
Indeed  too  responsible  for  the  future  to  let 
these  responslbUltles  go  by  default.  I  know 
that  the  members  of  the  Navy  League  and 
their  guests  ^»embled  here  tonight  appre- 
ciate this  fact,  and  I  know  that  they  will 
make  a  major  oontrtbutlon  towards  support 
of  our  military  strength — for,  as  we  all  know, 
there  can  be  no  peace  without  power. 
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MEETIMa  OUR  COMMITMENTS 


HON.  WILUAM  0.  HATHAWAY 


or  MAtm 


IN  THE  HODSE  OP  BEFKESENTATIVIS 

Friday,  December  IS.  1970 
Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
that  the  loUowlng  report  on  the  present 
state  of  gome  of  the  more  important 
water-quality  programs  created  by  the 
Congress  In  the  past  several  years  be 
Included  in  the  Congressional  Recoed 
of  tills  date.  The  report  was  prepared  by 
the  Public  Aflalrs  Department  of  the 
American  Concrete  Pipe  Association,  an 
International  organization  headquar- 
tered tn  necut)y  Arlington,  Va.  It  Illus- 
trates vividly  that  while  an  Impressive 
foundation  for  a  national  program  of 
water-quaUty  control  has  been  developed 
by  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Contrx)! 
Acts  of  1865  and  1966  and  subsequent 
amendments,  the  amounts  planned  for 
these  programs  have  yet  to  be  matched 
with  the  required  funding. 

The  report  points  out,  for  example, 
that  the  Joint  Economic  Congressional 
Committee  estimated  In  1968  that  a  gross 
investment  by  all  levels  of  Government 
of  $61.8  billion  would  be  required  to  pro- 
vide supporting  water  and  sewerage  fa- 
cilities over  a  10-year  period — an  aimual 
average  level  of  »5.2  blUion.  Yet  despite 
this  projection,  says  the  report,  more 
than  13.000  separate  applications  for 
water  and  sewerage  programs  totaling 
close  to  $5.3  billion  went  unfunded  dur- 
ing tlie  fiscal  year  which  ended  last  June. 
Total  appropriations  for  the  present  1971 
fiscal  year  of  $1.66  billion  match  neither 
the  annual  need  in  this  area  nor  even 
the  fiscal  1970  bacUog. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  urban  and  rural 
areas  cannot  hope  to  fill  the  needs  of 
their  citizens,  their  businesses,  and  their 
Industries,  nor  can  they  hope  to  attract 
new  Industry  and  Jobs  without  ample 
water  and  sewerage  facilities.  Local 
source*  of  revenue  are  already  taxed  to 
their  limits. 

Our  towns  and  cities  will  lose  the  bat- 
tle to  save  the  envirormient  unless  the 
Congress  begins  in  the  next  session  to 
adequately  fill  these  and  other  pressing 
needs  in  the  environmental  area.  At  the 
bare  minimum,  the  credibility  of  the  ex- 
isting Federal  commitment  must  be  re- 
established by  backing  works,  plans,  and 
realized  needs  with  hard  cash. 

The  report  follows: 
A  Smvrr  o»  TOT  Wtm  PouTmoH  Oomtioi. 

PKOCmAKa 

The  abatement  oj  water  pollution  begins 
with  tbe  proper  funding  of  basic  water  and 
sewerage  facUlttee  whlcti  are  under  the  Jur- 
Isdlctlon  of  four  Federal  agenciee — the  V^- 
eral  Water  Quality  Admlnletratlon.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  end  Urabn  Development, 
Economic  Development  Administration,  and 
Parmer's  Home  Administration. 

The  repair  of  the  total  environment  ts  ttie 
one  issue  which  unites  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans, doves  snd  hawks,  rich  and  poor, 
snd  blacks  and  whites.  A  nation-wide  move- 
ment has  Ijegun  which  Is  demanding  results. 
The  Federal  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Acts 
of  1956  and  IMS  developed  the  foundation 
for  water  pollution  control,  but  the  author- 
leed  monies  for  envlronmentai  enhancement 
have  yet  to  be  matched  with  tbe  needed 
fundlsc. 
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EnTironmenui  pollution  cttnnot  be  aetad 
upon  without  an  InteUlgent  avareiuss  of 
economic  realluts.  It  la  mandator;  that 
prlorltlea  be  establlabed,  but  lant  the  tue 
of  water  and  the  disposal  of  wastes  by  citi- 
zens. Industry,  and  government  as  eaaenttal 
a  priority  as  the  basic  need  for  clean  air 
and  a<lequate  food  supplies? 

The  need  for  adequate  water  and  sewerage 
facilities  remains  one  of  the  moat  preoalng 
problems  facing  this  nation's  comm unities. 
Local  sources  of  revenue  continue  to  be 
severely  taxed  and.  although  many  commu- 
nluea  are  making  efforts  to  raise  needed 
funds,  the  demand  for  Federal  granta-ln-ald 
Increases.  Communlues  cannot  hope  to  at- 
tract new  Industry  unless  they  provide  ample 
water  and  sewerage  facUltlea. 

rmKsKtn  and  futttu  irsxos 
The  Joint  Economic  Coounlttee  of  Con- 
gress estimated  In  1968  that  a  gross  Invest- 
ment by  all  levels  of  government  of  $51.8  bil- 
lion win  be  required  to  provide  supporting 
water  and  sewerage  facilities  over  a  lO-year 
period,  or  an  average  annual  level  of  U.a 
billion 

In  appropriations  hearings  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  four  Federal  agencies  which 
combine  to  administer  the  water  and  sewer- 
age programs  of  our  nation  estimated  that 
current  financial  needs  to  cover  unfunded 
fiscal  1970  grant  and  loan  appltcatlonji 
amounted  to  about  »6.3  billion.  This  Hgure 
represents  current  needs,  not  future  fore- 
casts. The  breakdown  of  this  amount  appears 
In  Table  1. 

TABLE  1 
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(a)  For  primary  and  secon- 
dary   treatment $8,701,641,974 

(b|  For  tertiary  treatmaot..     3.904,061.563 

(c)  For  Interceptor  and 
storm  sewer  Improvement    7,361,438,149 


Numbfft  ot 
pending 
tppllcations       Grtnt  imounU 


FWQA„ 

HUO 

EOA 

FH» 


2,509  |1,;b.199.9« 

4,308  2,49«.7SaOOO 

100  sa  OGO.  000 

i.m  9M.Da.ooa 


coNoaaaaiOMAt.  aaapoHsa 
With  present  needs  of  unfunded  applica- 
tions amounting  to  $6J  bUUon.  and  the 
Congresslotial  estimate  of  an  atmual.  needed 
amount  from  1988-1977  of  $5J  billion.  Con- 
greas'  response  In  the  form  of  fiscal  1971  ap- 
propnatlooa  appean  In  Table  a. 


TABU  2 


Fsil.rH  stMcies  1J71  fiieal  1971  Dial 

Mithortzstiont       approprlstioni 

"fS* n,  250. 000. 000  11.000.000.000 

""? I50.00a000  350.000000 

"* — 19.050.000  100.000.000 

™*- — 7i.000.000  ■100.000,000 

'.EJ^S^"''?'''  '"'•"  ""■  '"  '"  MOiliCMl  minimum 
ot  SSO,000.«10  in  difSct  Issns. 

Total  flacal  1971  approprlatlona  ot  $1.88 
billion  for  water  and  average  programs  do 
not  match  the  1970  backlog  of  $5.3  billion  nor 
come  close  to  the  annual  need  of  $5.2  bil- 
lion. Part  of  this  Imbalance  la  understand- 
able when  one  consSdera  the  present  Infla- 
tion and  defense  expenditures. 
Drsms  TUX  aozMcixs 
federal  Water  ifiiaUty  Adminmratton 

The  F-wQA  of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (formely  FWPCA  under  the  U.a. 
Department  of  the  Interior)  distribute 
grant  funds  up  to  55%  of  the  total  coeta  to 
the  states  for  allocation  to  local  governments 
to  construct  and  expand  waste  treatment 
plant  faculties.  A  rec«nt  survsy  conducted 
by  the  National  League  of  ClOea  and  the 
T7.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Muakle,  estimated  that  public  funds 
needed  now  to  control  water  pollution 
amount  to  from  $33  to  $37  billion,  m  addi- 
tion, the  survey  provided  the  foUowIng  break 
down  of  certain  needed  funds: 


In  addition  to  needs  and  fiscal  appropria- 
tions for  1971,  many  states  which  prefunded 
projects  under  the  provisions  of  Section  8(c) 
ot  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
are  due  outstanding  reimbursement  amount- 
ing to  $894  mlUlon.  The  total  amount  which 
FWQA  Is  obligated  to  fund  the  states  In  the 
forms  of  grants  pending  (3609  appUcatlons 
at  a  grant  amount  of  $1.7  blUloo)  and  pre- 
funded projects  amounts  to  about  $a  6  bll- 
Uon. 

For  fiscal  1971,  the  President  signed  the 
Public  Works  Appropriation  Act  which  In- 
cludes $1  biuion  for  PWQA.  The  Act  Includee 
a  stlpiilatloo  that  $200  million  ot  the  $1 
billion  appropriated  should  be  used  to  reim- 
burse thoee  states  which  pre-tunded  FWQA 
projects. 

VS.  department  0/  HouMng  and  Urban 
Development 
HUD  provides  grants  to  local  governmenu 
to  finance  up  to  50 ''c  of  the  coat  of  basic 
water  and  sewer  projecu.  During  the  first  4 
years  of  this  grant  program  (fiscal  1986- 
1989).  grants  amounting  to  $514.6  million 
were  made  for  1.161  projects  (48"--  tor  water 
projects,  41%  for  sewer  projects  and  11% 
for  combined  water-sewer  projects). 

An  official  of  HUD.  In  response  to  two 
letters  of  inquiry  from  Senator  (Soodell, 
stated:  "The  average  Federal  grants  partici- 
pation Is  31.6  percent."  and  that  the  aver- 
age Federal  grant  for  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ecu IS  only  30  percent  ot  the  totol  project 
coat.  The  ^xikeaman  stated  that  the  reason 
the  Federal  grant  percentage  Is  only  31.5 
percent  "la  in  large  measure  attributable  to 
the  tact  that  our  celling  on  individual  granta 
la  $1.5  so  that  on  large  projects  (ranging, 
say,  from  $4-«io  muilon)  the  VMeral  percent- 
age  is  relatively  low." 

HUD  olBclals  In  testimony  before  Congress 
this  year  reported  that  during  fiscal  1970. 
4308  water  and  sewer  applications  remained 
pending  with  grants  amounting  to  82.5  bil- 
lion and  total  project  coeta  of  $5.6  billion. 
After  the  Presidential  veto  of  the  original 
HUD  1971  fiscal  spproprlsUons  bill.  Con- 
gress have  poseed  s  redrafted  blU  which  In- 
cludes $360  million  tor  water  and  sewer 
projects  (In  the  vetoed  bm,  the  amount  was 
$600  mlUlon) . 

Xeonomic  Development  Aimlnletratton 
The  EDA  of  the  OS.  Department  ot  Com- 
merce provides  grants  of  up  to  50%  of  the 
total  project  cost  In  areas  designated  as 
"economic  redevelopment  areas."  In  addition 
supplementary  grants  up  to  80'%  are  avail- 
able for  depressed  economic  areas  which  can- 
not meet  the  required  matching  share. 

Since  EDA  originated  on  September  1 
1985,  a  total  ot  1,753  public  works  projects 
have  been  approved  as  of  May  8,  1970.  As  of 
June  30,  1970,  EDA  reported  that  there  Is  a 
backlog  of  about  100  sewer  and  water  proj- 
ects amounting  to  approximately  $90  mil- 
lion. The  1970  fiscal  adjusted  approprlatlona 
amounted  to  $174.5  mUllon.  with  an  addi- 
tional $00  million  unfunded. 

The  fiscal  1971  appropriations  for  com- 
munity development  grants  Is  $180  million 
with  about  70  percent  going  to  water  and 
sewer  projects. 

farmer's  Home  AdminUtratlon 

The  FHA  of  the  n.S.  Department  ot  Agri- 
culture offers  aid  to  rural  areas  which  do 
not  Include  part  of  a  city  or  town  with  a 
population  In  excess  of  5,500.  If  the  rural 
area  has  less  than  5.600  population,  it  quali- 
fies to  apply  for  loans  to  finance  the  develop- 
ment of  water  and  sewer  systems. 

In  December  1989.  FHA  conducted  a  sur- 
vey to  show  the  needs  In  Its  program  areas. 
Water  and  sewer  system  needs  amounted 
to  $11.3  bUIloa  As  of  December  81.  1989 
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FHA  could  not  fund  6.935  applications 
amounting  to  $9«4  million. 

In  Senate  testimony  this  year.  Mr.  James 
V.  Smith.  Administrator  of  FHA.  suted  that 
34.783  communities  do  not  have  adequate 
central  water  systems  and  44,687  communi- 
ties do  not  have  adequate  sewerage  facilities 

The  1971  fiscal  monies  available  for  water 
and  sewer  projects  Include  $100  million 
for  grants  and  a  minimum  (budgeted  by  the 
President)  of  $60  nUUlon  for  direct  loana, 
instead  oT  the  actually  appropriated  t98 
million. 

SUMMABT 

In  President  Nixon's  State  of  the  Union 
Message  on  January  22,  1970,  he  said  that 
sewerage  treatment  plants  would  be  built  "in 
every  place  in  America  where  they  are 
needed." 

The  range  of  proposals  pending  before  the 
9Ist  Congress  la  from  the  Admimatratlon's 
4-year  $1  billion  program  for  a  total  of  $4 
billion  In  Federal  funds  to  Senator  Muskle'i. 
proposal  in  8.  3887  for  a  5-year  $25  billion 
program  for  a  total  of  $13.6  billion  m  Fed- 
eral funds  Last  year  the  Senate  voted  to  ao- 
proprlate  $1  bilUon  for  waste  treatment  fa- 
cilities, but  It  was  forced  to  compromise 
with  the  House  at  $800  mlUlon  tor  fiscal 
1970. 

At  the  bare  minimum,  the  credibility  of 
the  existing  Federal  commitment  mvist  be 
re-established  by  backing  words  of  auihorl- 
xation  and  realized  needs  with  momes  of 
appropriation. 

The  construction  ot  adequate  water  and 
sewerage  faculties  is  "step  one"  In  water 
pollution  control  priorities.  Local  communl- 
tlea  and  state  governments  cannot  afford  this 
expense  without  the  financial  assistance  of 
the  Federal  government.  The  time  for  Con- 
gress to  react  Is  rapidly  passing. 


December  19,  1970 


A  MISSION  FOB  4  MILLION 

HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 


or  AUZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  t8.  1970 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
there  have  been  statements  made  by 
commentators  which  indicate  complete 
misunderstanding  of  the  true  principles 
of  the  Masonic  brotherhood.  For  this 
reason,  a  speech  on  Masonry  delivered 
on  May  7,  1970,  by  our  colleague.  Hon. 
Qeobcb  a.  OooDLmc,  to  Semper  Pnratus 
Lodge  No.  49.  Washington.  D.C.,  is  of 
particular  significance.  It  is  my  privilege 
and  honor  to  share  it  with  aU  Members 
of  the  Congress: 

A    MZSBIOH   rOK  4   MiLLXOH 

( By  Hon.  Qeobcx  A.  Ooodlzno.  S3* ) 
I  am  indeed  pleased  to  be  here  with  you 
thia  evening,  for  every  Muonlc  meeting  I  at- 
tend \s  a  new  and  rich  experience  for  me. 
Tonight,  with  your  Indulgence.  I  would 
like  to  dUcuK  Bome  things  with  you.  Just  a» 
one  Mason  to  another  and  one  man  to  an- 
other—things that  are  of  the  hour  and  seri- 
ous in  nature. 

The  principles  upon  which  Masonry  la 
founded  are  as  old  as  dvUlzatlon  Itself,  but 
the  origin  of  the  craft  in  largely  lost  In  the 
mist  of  unrecorded  history.  Masonic  tradi- 
tion telli  us  that  our  ancient  brethren 
labored  at  the  building  of  King  Solomon's 
Temple,  but  Grand  Lodge  Masonry,  as  you 
and  I  Jcnow  It,  is  of  much  more  recent  origin. 
It  dates  from  the  formation  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  in  London  in  1717. 

Masonry  came  to  the  American  OoIonlM 
early  in  the  eighteenth  century  when  Im- 
migrating Freemasons  established  Iodg«8  at 
various  places.  The  flrst  lodges  usually  met 


"aocording  to  the  old  customs"  and  worked 
without  the  sanction  of  warrants.  Befoi« 
many  years  elapsed,  the  autus  of  the  craft 
in  the  Colonies  was  clarified  and  regularised. 
At  least  as  early  as  March,  1749,  Lord  Byron — 
Grand  Master  of  England — authorized  the 
formation  of  a  provincial  grand  lodge  for 
my  State  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1786,  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  was  formed, 
Independent  of  the  England  Grand  Lodge. 
From  that  day  to  the  present,  the  craft  baa 
played  an  Important  part  In  the  life  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  the  Nation. 

All  this  wUl  serve  to  outline  very  briefly 
whence  we  came.  But  what  is  for  more  im- 
portant, we  need  also  to  consider  where  we. 
as  Masons,  are  now  and.  what  is  far  more 
Important,  where  are  we  going  from  here? 

Today  there  are  almost  four  million  Masons 
In  the  United  States.  We  must  remember, 
however,  that  members  alone  do  not  make 
Masonry  an  effective  force.  Nor  Is  it  sufflclent 
to  establish  lodges  and  confer  degrees,  even 
tbough  the  ritual  la  a  most  Impressive  one. 
ICuonry  must  be  more  than  words,  pins, 
rings.  Jewels,  and  aprons.  If  it  meant  no 
more  than  that,  we  could  not  Justify  its 
existence.  To  be  meaningful  and  dynamic, 
masonry  must  call  each  of  its  members  to  a 
life  of  service  and  helpfulness 

As  t  mentioned  before:  Where  are  we,  as 
masons,  going  from  here? 

Today  it  la  difficult  to  take  the  long  look 
ahead,  because  the  air  all  about  vis  is  filled 
with  confusions.  Our  vision  Is  blurred  by  the 
mists  of  disorders,  inflation,  unbalanced 
budgets,  national  debt.  We  have  a  difficult 
time  peering  through  the  fogs  of  crime.  Viet- 
nam, and  racial  unrest. 

But  If  we  cant  look  Into  the  future,  wc 
can  look  back  and  get  an  idea  on  things 
by  taking  a  measure  of  what  has  gone  on 
before.  And  the  picture  la  not  a  pretty  one. 
for  we  sadly  see  that  ever  since  man  came 
upon  this  earth,  he  has  set  about  to  slay  his 
brother.  The  pages  of  recorded  history  are 
colored  with  crimson  In  accounts  of  how 
one  civilization  overcame  another  and  how 
one  race  triumphed  over  another.  And  sci- 
entists remind  tis  of  the  sad  truth  that  man 
la  one  of  the  few  animals  on  this  earth  who 
will  destroy  his  own  kind. 

But  man  is  an  unusual  creature,  because 
he  Is  multl -dimensioned.  Just  as  he  is  capa- 
ble of  hate  aind  destruction,  so  ts  he  also 
competent  to  love  and  to  preserve.  Every  day 
the  news  media  heralds  accounts  of  man's 
kindness  to  man.  Men  Jump  into  cold  rivets 
to  save  a  fellow  being  swept  away  by  a  dash- 
ing current — women  will  Join  groups  that 
perform  services  for  the  sick  and  the  poor  at 
our  various  social  institutions — a  Boy  Scout 
win  take  the  hand  of  a  child  frightened  by 
the  confusion  of  fast-moving  traffic,  leading 
him  safely  across  the  busy  thoroughfare. 

What  seems  to  be  sadly  lacking  in  man's 
relation  to  man  la  communication.  Onoe  man 
communicates  with  his  brother,  he  sets  the 
stage  for  Ironing  out  differences  and  pro- 
viding mutual  assistance. 

But  In  order  to  communicate,  man  must 
first  "be  concerned"  about  his  fellow.  For 
too  long  he  has  been  too  imoone«med.  Too 
hesitant  to  become  involved. 

This  concern  is.  perhaps,  best  Illustrated 
by  the  tmlversal  concern  that  was  gener- 
ated for  our  astronauts  who  recently  had  a 
mishap  In  space  and  sailed  precariously 
through  the  heavens.  Men  throughout  the 
world  were  drawn  together  In  a  concern  tor 
three  of  their  fellows  who  stood  a  great 
chance  of  losing  their  lives  to  the  ^aoe  they 
challenged.  And  when  iheee  men  were  re- 
turned safelj  to  earth,  one  could  sense  that 
virtually  all  of  mankind  gave  forth  with  a 
great  sigh  of  relief. 

How  can  we.  as  Masons,  generate  this 
vital  concern  for  our  fellow  man,  both  with- 
in ourselves  and  within  others. 

ThB  flrst  requirement  Is.  of  course,  to  get 
a  "mental  set"  that  an  of  us  here  on  this 
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earth  are  vltaiiy  Important  to  each  other — 
we  are  all  in  this  scheme  of  things  together. 
As  John  Donne  said.  "No  man  is  an  Island 
unto  himself." 

If  we  will  but  look  about  us.  we  will  And 
mountains  of  opportunities  for  being  help- 
ful to  oiu  fellow  man. 

There  are  those  all  about  us  who  are  strug- 
gling to  make  a  go  of  thli^rs  and  who.  be- 
cause of  some  physical  or  mental  handl- 
'  cap — or  Just  bad  luck — have  not  been  able 
to  make  the  grade.  These  are  the  types  of 
people  who  are  looking  not  for  a  "hand  out" 
but  for  a  "hand  up."  and  a  little  help  ex- 
tended to  such  individuals  can  go  a  long 
way  Develop  a  consciousness  of  these  per- 
sons, for  they  are  about,  and  they  are  very 
worthwhile  human  beings. 

Every  man  that  you  see  upon  the  face 
of  this  earth  Is  confronted  with  the  very 
serious  problem  of  pollution,  his  water,  his 
air.  and  his  land.  Anything  that  can  be 
done  to  cure  or  curb  these  varloxis  forms  of 
pollution  will  go  a  long  way  toward  perform- 
ing an  eminently  worthwhile  service  for 
mankind. 

In  this,  too.  it  must  be  realized  that  while 
the  Federal  Government  can  provide  the 
leadership  and  incentive  for  attending  the 
problem  of  pollution,  the  solution  to  the 
problem  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  Individual 
citizen,  the  Industrialist,  the  recreation 
seeker,  and  all  the  othe*  persons  that  make 
up  our  society.  In  short.  It  must  be  a  100 
percent  effort. 

Our  yoimg  today  are  uncertain  and  m  need 
of  some  understanding  and  encouragement. 
Some  time  ago  I  was  privileged  to  attend  a 
prayer  breakfast  at  the  White  House,  and 
Billy  Graham  made  some  remarks.  He  indi- 
cated that  the  young  people  of  today  are 
groping,  searching  for  something  In  which 
they  can  believe.  We  must  assure  them,  Mr. 
GraJiam  said,  that  life  does  have  a  purpose, 
that  America  has  a  purpose  and  a  goal. 

And  while  we  assure  our  youth  that  they 
have  a  right  to  express  themselves  In  a  peace- 
ful manner,  we  must  also  show  them  that 
while  they  have  privileges,  they  also  have 
reeponsibilltlee.  In  this  respect  I  am  reminded 
of  how  recently  I  viewed  one  of  our  long- 
haired youths  purposely  defying  the  rules 
of  traffic  and  brazenly  stepping  out  into  lines 
of  automotive  traffic  against  a  red  light.  The 
sudden  appearance  of  a  pedestrian  In  busy 
lines  of  traffic  caused  a  great  squealing  of 
brakes  and  several  near  collisions,  all  of 
which  failed  to  impress  the  Jay  walker  who 
went  merrily  on  his  way. 

In  short  then,  a  youth  miist  have  a  green 
light  In  our  society — he  must  also  obey  the 
red  ones.  Any  assumed  right  that  Interferes 
with  the  rights  of  others  is,  m  fact,  a  wrong. 
As  Lawrence  Welke  recently  said  on  one  of 
his  TV  programs,  "youth  must  have  the 
right  to  do  its  thmg.  but  It  must  also  be 
conscious  of  the  Golden  Rule  which  petitions 
to  'do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them 
do  unto  you.'  " 

There  are  people  In  far-away  lands  who 
can  use  otir  understanding  and  our  assist- 
ance, government -to-govemment  assistance 
may  provide  some  help  for  Individuals  In 
foreign  lands  who  are  seized  with  hunger  or 
plagued  with  sickness  One  of  the  best  ways 
of  communicating  with  these  Individuals  is, 
of  course,  through  our  church  m)jtK|oni?  and 
the  various  charitable  institutions  that  are 
eepeclally  equipped  to  help  the  needy  abroad. 
We  can  urge  otir  friends  of  the  free  world 
to  Join  with  us  in  these  programs  of  assist- 
ance, thereby  broadening  the  base  of  help 
that  is  given  and  lessening  the  burden  on 
ourselves. 

As  we  look  abroad,  we  must  not  neglect 
those  things  close  at  home  and.  In  faot. 
within  our  own  families.  Too  many  tlmee 
private  businessmen  have  become  great  suc- 
cesses In  the  business  world  and  big  flops  as 
far  as  their  families  are  concerned. 

When  did  you  do  some  nice  little  thing 
for  your  wife  that  prompted  her  to  remember 
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that  she  Is  somebody  special  In  your  life  and 
that  she  gives  your  life  a  special  meaning? 
When  did  you  extend  a  compliment  to  one 
of  your  children,  providing  them  with  the 
deep  satisfaction  that  they  have  done  well 
and  with  the  incentive  to  do  even  better? 
And  when  did  you  sit  down  with  your  fam- 
ily altogether  to  enjoy  the  warmth  that  fam- 
ily togetherness  can  bring.  And  when  did 
you  go  to  church  with  your  famUy.  prac- 
ticing the  old  saying  that  "the  family  that 
prays  together  stays  together"? 

These  are  only  some  of  the  ways  that  we. 
as  Masons,  can  show  a  deep  concern  for 
others,  for  there  are  many  other  doors  we 
can  walk  into  for  the  choosing.  We  can  of- 
fer our  services  to  our  police  enforcement 
officers,  to  our  church,  and  to  our  commtuil- 
ty  officials  anU  our  Federal  officers.  These 
people  are  involved  tn  the  very  Important 
work  of  advancing  social  progress.  Communi- 
cating with  these  mdivlduals  and  evidenc- 
ing a  concern  for  them  In  their  work  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  making  them  do  a  bet- 
ter Job  and  making  our  society  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

The  scriptures  tell  us  that  "thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  There  is  the 
answer.  And  the  results  of  this  super  con- 
sciousness of  others  will  prove  very  satis- 
fying. As  man  turns  to  man  to  hdp  blm, 
sclousnesa  of  others  wUl  prove  very  satis- 
fying. As  man  turns  to  man  to  help  him. 
toward  men "  that  was  spoken  of  some  2000 
years  ago. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  con- 
cept that  reinforces  this  "help  of  your  fel- 
low man"  theme  I  have  been  dwelling  on 
here  this  evening. 

It  Is  expressed  In  one  of  my  favorite  poems. 
"The  Bridge  Builder." 

The  BamcE  Buildke 
An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway. 
Came  at  the  evening  cold  and  gray. 
To  a  chasm  vast  and  steep 
With  water  rolling  cold  and  deep. 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight  dim. 
The  sullen  stream  had  no  fears  for  him; 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other  side. 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 
"Old  Blan,"  said  a  fellow  pilgrim  near. 
"You  are  wasting  your  strength  with  btilld- 

Ing  here. 
"Tour  Journey  will  end  with  the  closing  day, 
"You  never  again  will  pass  this  way. 
"You've  crossed  the  chasm,  deep  and  wide, 
"Why  build  you  this  l»ldge  at  even-tide?" 
The  builder  lifted  his  gray  head: 
"Good  friend.  In  the  path  I've  come."  he  said, 
"There  foUoweth  after  me  today 
"A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this  way. 
"The  chasm  that  was  as  naught  to  roe 
"TO  that  falr-halred  youth  may  a  pltfaU  tw. 
"He.  too  must  croos  In  the  twilight  dim — 
"Good  friend.  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 
him." 

We.  as  Maaons.  are  builders.  Let  ue.  in  a 
like  manner,  start  building  our  bridges  of 
communication  with  our  fellow  man.  Let  us 
biiHd  our  bridges  of  help  and  understanding 
today,  helping  others  to  cross  over  tomor- 
row's torrents  of  troubles. 

That  is  our  aiarge,  then.  As  a  Mason,  what 
bridge  of  commimlcatlons  and  human  under- 
standing are   you   going   to  start   building 


THE  LATE  ROBERT  LI8HBCAN 


HON.  JOHN  E.  MOSS 

or  CAUTommA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATnrBS 

Thursdati,  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
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has  suftered  a  grcTlous  loss  with  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  chief  counsel  of  Its 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
Mr.  Robert  Lishman. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Investigations 
Subcommittee  and  its  predecessor  com- 
mittee since  1957.  During  virtually  that 
entire  period.  Mr.  Lishman  has  acted  as 
the  catalyst  in  making  It  possible  for  the 
committee  to  do  the  many  productive 
things  which  have  been  done  in  the  in- 
tervening years. 

Bob  Lishman.  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  bar,  was  totally  imbued  with 
a  sense  of  public  service  which  is  so  es- 
sential in  discharging  the  many  onerous 
duties  Imposed  upon  the  chief  counsel 
of  an  investigative  subcommittee.  He 
sought  the  facts,  and  attempted,  on  the 
basis  of  those  facts,  to  act  to  prevent 
abuses  and  to  Improve  the  regiilatory 
process  In  the  Interest  of  the  public.  He 
was  a  determined  servant  and  an  im- 
placable foe  of  impropriety  in  govern- 
ment, but  a  thoroughly  gentle  and  com- 
passionate human  being  in  his  relations 
with  everyone. 

Somehow  faced  with  the  harsh  reali- 
ties of  death  of  one  who  was  always  so 
vital  seems  to  deprive  me  of  the  ability 
to  express  in  words  what  I  really  feel. 

To  Bob  Lishman's  family,  from  whom 
he  derived  such  great  pleasure  and  in 
which  he  took  pride,  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathies  and  those  of  my  family. 


WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON  VIETNAM 
LAOS,  AND  CAMBODIA 

HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CAUTORNU 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  RKPKESKNTATrVES 

Friday.  December  ll,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  forth- 
coming Januarj'  issue  of  OSTH  Informa- 
tion Service  Report  contains  an  Inter- 
esting and  enlightening  story  pertaining 
to  a  recent  conference  held  In  Stock- 
holm. Sweden,  to  coordinate  future 
"peace"  movement  operations.  Everyone 
will  note  that  the  Communist  Party  of 
the  United  States  was  well  represented 
at  this  gathering. 

The  article  follows  with  footnotes  ap- 
pearing at  the  end  of  the  article: 

WOMJ)    CONTBITMCI    0»    VimiAM,    IjlOg    uw 

Camom*  Aiao  Known  <■  ri«T»«if«TIo.>»Al. 
ConnmxMCK  or  Peack  Movncxirrs  oir  Vlrr- 

KAK,    LOAS   AMD    OaUOOIA 

When  me  Suprnne  Court  ruled  B-t  In 
June.  1988.  th«t  the  state  Department  lacked 
authority  to  Inquire  Into  bellcfa  and  uaocla- 
tlone  la  deciding  who  srould  receive  pese- 
ports  to  travel  freely  throughout  the  world. 
It  aided  the  world  Oommnnlst  movement  In 
accelerating  its  struggle  toward  lu  goal  of 
world  takeover  When  Roderick  L  OConnor. 
head  of  the  State  Department's  Bureau  of 
Security  and  t!onsular  Affairs  in  1»68.  pleaded 
for  help,  aaaertlng  "Tour  government  u  today 
powerless  to  deny  peasporta  to  known  Com- 
munists who  are  going  abroad  for  the  pur- 
po«e  of  aeslstlng  and  supporting  the  Uiter- 
natlonal  CommTinlet  conspiracy,"  no  doubt 
he  foresaw  the  dangerous  situation  ai  It 
exists  today. 

Thus  membsra  of  the  United  Bt>tea  "peace 
movement"  once  again  exhibited  their  Inter, 
national  ohsraeter  upon  attending  the  World 
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Conference  on  Vietnam,  I^os  and  Cambodia, 
held  m  Stockholm.  Sweden.  November  28-60 
19T0.  UA  delegatee  repreaented  numeroua' 
movement  organizations  and  worked  hand 
In  band  with  Communists  from  North  and 
South  Vietnam,  Laoe  and  Cambodia  at  this 
Stockholm  Conference  which  la  an  Interna- 
tional oommunlat  "peace"  organization,  and 
a  project  of  the  Soviet-controlled  World 
Peace  Council.^ 

Iziformatlon  concerning  the  Conference 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  Communist  Party 
U3.A.-»  0««y  World  In  Its  December,  1970 
Issuea. 

1.  During  the  Conference  a  number  of 
trade  unionists  formed  a  special  subcommit- 
tee and  submitted  a  plan  of  action  to  oppose 
what  they  termed  the  D.S.  aggression  on 
North  Vietnam,  and  to  rally  workers  to  the 
defense  of  the  Indochmese  peoples.  The  sub- 
committee report  emphasized  that  trade 
tmlons  of  the  world  can  and  must  play  a 
leading  role  In  the  struggle  for  ending  the 
war  and  for  the  complete  and  tmcondltlonal 
withdrawal  of  tl.S.  troops  from  Indochina. 

It  was  alao  decided  to  hold  a  world  trade 
union  conference  which  la  to  lay  plans  for  a 
program  of  actions  In  support  of  the  Com- 
munist forces  In  Vietnam.  To  that  end.  It  Is 
expected  that  a  boycott  of  products  of  D  8 
corporations  mvolved  \b  the  war  wUl  be 
called  for. 

The  trade  unlonlsti  also  leRled  upon  the 
following  dates  for  mass  demonstrations  and 
protests; 

a.  December  30,  1B70.  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  National  Liberation 
Pront  of  South  Vietnam. 

b.  March  «,  1971,  flrst  anniversary  of  the 
statement  by  the  central  committee  of  the 
Patriotic  Front  of  Laos  on  a  political  settle- 
ment of  the  Laos  problem. 

c.  Apni  3-4.  1B71,  day  of  soUdarlty  with 
the  struggle  of  the  Americas  people  (trans- 
late, TJ.S.  Communists  and  their  sympathiz- 
ers) against  U.8.  imperialist  aggreealon  In 
Indochina  and  In  observance  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  asaassmatlon  of  "the  peace  and 
Mvll  rights  champion.  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr." 

d.  April  30.  1971,  day  of  soUdarlty  with 
the  people  (translate.  Communists)  of  Cam- 
bodia on  the  anniversary  of  the  "VJB.  Imperi- 
alist invasion  of  that  country." 

2.  The  Organization  of  Solidarity  of  Afri- 
can, Asian  and  LaUn  American  Peoples 
cabled  Ton  Due  Thang,  President  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Its  greet- 
ings and  message  of  solidarity.  It  should  be 
noted  that  OPSAAL  was  eatabluhed  on  Jan- 
uary  3,  19M.  at  a  pro-Communist,  antl- 
Amerlcan  conference  held  In  Havana,  Cuba, 
at  which  delegates  supported  the  Commu- 
nist-backed "ware  of  naUonal  liberation." ' 

3.  A  Joint  message  of  125  deputies  of  the 
Indian  Parliament  demanded  the  TT-8.  gov- 
ernment Immediately  end  the  war. 

4.  The  Intematlonal  TJnlon  of  Students, 
with  80  affiliated  student  arganlaatlona 
throughout  the  world,  condemned  the  late 
November  tJS.  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
then  announced  Its  congress  would  meet  in 
February  1971,  and  focus  Its  activity  upon 
the  youth  and  people  of  the  IndocMnaae 
countries  The  Intematlonal  Union  of  Stu- 
dents Is  a  well-known  International  Com- 
munlst  front  organlzarlon  which  supported 
the  Fall  Offensive  In  l»a9  and  specifically 
cooperated  with  the  New  Mobllljatlon  to 
End  the  War  In  Vietnam  Prof  Sidney  Peck 
a  repraaentatlve  of  the  NEW  MOBE,  attended 
the  Stockholm  Conference  now  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Stockholm  Conference  arranged  for  a 
delegation  from  the  UB.  National  Student 
Association  to  be  sent  to  Hanoi  to  draw  up 
a  "People  to  Peoples  Peace  Treaty"  with  In- 
dochina. This  plan  may  not  be  as  spontane- 
oua  as  It  would  seem  tnm  the  DMlf  World 
article.  Indeed,  last  August  IS.  the  NBA  con- 
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venuon  adopted  a  reeolntlon  to  make  the 
antl-wsr  campaign  Its  major  action.  Rennle 
Davis  addressed  the  gathering,  and  proposed 
a  massive  civil  disobedience  demonstration 
to  "Stop  the  War"  for  Washington,  D.C.  If 
the  war  were  not  ended  by  May  1.  That  plan 
had  first  been  preeented  by  Davis  and  Arthur 
Waakow,  of  the  Washington-based  Institute 
for  Policy  Studies,  at  the  June  1970,  Bttl- 
waukee  Conference  after  which  regional 
meetings  were  held,  culminating  In  the  new 
National  Coalition  Against  War,  Racism  and 
Repreaelon.  The  plan  to  "cloee  the  dty 
down"  was  rejected  by  the  annual  conven- 
tion by  a  vote  of  160  to  134.  Charles  Palmer 
outgoing  NSA  president,  made  a  motion  that 
NBA  "open  dtacuselons  with  students  of 
North  and  South  Vietnam— toward  a  treaty 
of  peace'  to  be  submitted  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  U.8.  students."  That  motion, 
greeted  with  enthusiasm,  we  now  see  being 
promoted  at  the  Stockholm  Conference.' 

5.  The  Congress  of  the  French  Peace  Move- 
ment mapped  a  program  of  soUdarlty  with 
the  peoples  of  Indochina,  gave  full  support 
to  the  South  Vietnam  Provisional  Revolu- 
tionary Government,  and  recommended  dem- 
onstrations and  an  educational  campaign 
to  Inform  the  French  people  of  "the  facts 
of  C.S.  aggression."  The  Congress  plans  to 
raise  f'jnds  for  medical  supplies  to  be  sent 
to  Vietnam,  and  it  urged  the  French  govern- 
ment to  take  a  new  Initiative  to  end  the 
war. 

6.  The  Conference  called  on  all  countries 
to  provide  full  political  asylum  to  U.S.  war 
reelaters.  Rev,  Thomas  Hayes  stayed  on  after 
the  Conference  to  negotiate  this  with  the 
Scandinavian  governments  presently  giving 
only  •■humanitarian"  asylum  to  reelsters. 

7.  The  foreign  minister  of  Chile  con- 
demned the  n.8,  bombings  u  a  new  act  of 
aggression.  He  claimed  his  condemnation  was 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  OhUean  people. 

8.  The  3  mllUon-memtier  Democratic  Un- 
ion of  Women  of  East  Oermany  condemned 
the  bombings,  and  East  Oemiany's  foreign 
ministry  decUred  Its  government  "categorl- 
c\lly  rejects  the  fraudulent  and  evasive  aa- 
rertlons  of  the  Nixon  AdmlnlstraUon." 

9.  The  International  Organization  of  Jour- 
nalists condemned  the  bombings.  TTie  Inter- 
oatlonal  Organization  oT  JoumalleCe  Is  an 
luternatlonal  communist  setup  which  U.S. 
peace-movement  writers  are  In  the  process 
of  attempting  to  Join  at  the  present  time,' 

10.  The  Australian  Women's  Union  de- 
nounced the  bombs,  and  the  trade  union 
center  of  Sydney.  Australia,  sent  fraternal 
greetings  to  the  workers  of  Indochina. 

11.  The  Dutch  "Committee  for  Assistance 
to  Vietnam"  called  on  aU  "democratic  and 
progressive  forces"  to  join  in  prepcrattoas 
for  the  msck  of  toMaHty  with  Vietnam.  Jan- 
uary  »-f  5.  J97j. 

la.  Participants  at  the  Stockholm  Con- 
ference Including  those  from  the  United 
States,  unanimously  adopted  an  "Appeal" 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world.  When  a  similar 
Appeal  was  prepared  at  the  May  1969,  Stock- 
hohn  Emergency  AcUon  Conference  on  Viet- 
nam, delegates  were  told  by  Bertll  Svahn- 
strom.  chairman.  International  Liaison  Com- 
mittee, to  distribute  them  widely,  obtain 
signatures  on  It.  thus  to  show  the  United 
states  administration  that  there  u  world- 
wide opposition  to  the  war  In  Vietnam.  The 
present  Stockholm  Conference  prDpa«anda 
"Appeal"  foUows: 

"The  war  of  aggreealon  against  the  people 
of  Vietnam  has  now  extended  to  a  point 
of  extreme  gravity  because  of  the  renewed 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam.  The  aggreeelon 
against  the  peoples  of  South  Vietnam,  I^ca 
and  Cambodia  has  been   intensified. 

"The  Nlion  Administration  Is  committed 
to  a  military  victory  over  the  peoplee  of  In- 
dochina. Its  so-called  -peace  propoaals'  are 
Intended  only  to  deceive  the  people  and  to 
prolong  the  war. 
"We  demand  from  the  V.8.  goramment: 
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'The  Immediate  end  of  the  VS.  war  of 
aggression  against  the  peoples  of  Vietnam, 
Laos  and  Cambodia  and  respect  of  their 
right  to  self-determination. 

"The  complete  and  unconditional  with- 
drawal from  SoufJi  Vietnam  of  U.8.  and  satel- 
lite troops  before  June  30.  1971  and  immedi- 
ate, complete  and  unconditional  withdrawal 
of  U.S.  and  satellite  troops  from  Lace  and 
Cambodia. 

"The  cessation  of  bombings  and  otbar  war 
crtmes  against  the  three  peoples. 

"Stop  U.S.  support  for  Thleu-Ky-Khelm 
and  the  Lon  Nol-Slrlk  Matak  administration. 

"This  Is  the  road  to  peace  In  Indochina. 

"We  demand  that  the  US.  government  re- 
spond seriously  to  the  fair  and  nasonable 
proposals  of  the  peoples  of  Vietnam,  Laos 
and  Cambodia. 

"We  appeal  to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  Intensify  their  actions  In  soUdartty  with 
the  Just  cause  of  the  peoples  of  Indochina." 

Following  adjournment  of  the  Stockholm 
Conference,  delegates  Joined  members  of  the 
World  Council  of  Peace  to  plan  action  con- 
cerning what  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment terms  the  Invasion  of  Guinea  by  mer- 
cenary troops.  In  that  regard,  the  Confer- 
ence supported  a  statement  by  African  states 
denouncing  the  Invasion  and  accusing  Por- 
tugal of  responsibility. 

THZ  oa.  oaLaoATioir 
According  to  the  DaUt  World  there  were  33 
members  of  a  broad  spectrum  of  political,  re- 
llglotjB,  labor,  professional,  student  and  anti- 
war organizations  present  at  the  Stockholm 
Conference  as  delegates.  At  this  writing  only 
13  of  the  32  have  t>een  listed  by  ttw  Oommu- 
nlst  Party  press 

1.  Ron  pelliuns.  Berkeley,  Calif omla. 

2.  Dave  Deninger,  National  Coalition 
Against  War,  Racism  and  Repression.  Del- 
linger,  a  setf-profeased  commurUst,  repre- 
sented that  new  umbrella  group,  but  for- 
merly was  active  In  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  to  End  the  War  In  Vietnam,  the 
organization  now  almost  out  of  business  aiMl 
replaced  by  the  new  National  Coalition. 

3.  Curtia  Macljiln.  President,  International 
Longshoremen's  &  Warehouseman's  Union. 
That  la  the  Union  usually  known  as  Harry 
Bridges'  union.  Bridges  Is  an  Identified  Oom- 
munlst  who  la  now  tielng  called  "conserva- 
tive" by  portions  of  the  liberal  press  In  an 
apparent  effort  to  play  down  the  dangers  of 
the  organized  world  Communist  movement, 
and  thus  to  make  It  appear  the  nihilistic  dis- 
sident communists  are.  basically,  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  U  8.  government. 

4.  Oil  Oreen.  Communist  Party  U£Jt.  This 
longtime  Communist  functionary  Is  the  au- 
thor of  a  recent  pamphlet,  "Teriorlsm — Is  It 
Revolutionary?"  As  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  of  the  Communist  Party 
U.S-A.,  Oreen  opposes  urban  guerrilla  war- 
fare tactics  In  the  V&.  at  this  particular  time. 
He.  like  other  Communist  Party  leaders.  In- 
sists that  a  real  revolutionary  situation  does 
not  yet  exist  here.  Therefore,  terrorism  and 
violence  are  counter-productive  In  that  they 
cause  many  to  resist  helping  the  movement. 
The  point  made  In  Oreen's  pamphlet  em- 
phasizes the  comment  above  concerning  ar- 
ticles now  stating  a  man  like  Harry  Bridges 
Is  "conservative."  In  other  words,  while  com- 
munists who  are  not  Party  members  Insist 
the  Party  Itself  Is  "conservative"  because  of 
its  present  stand  against  terrorism  and  vio- 
lence InMde  this  country,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Communist  Party  here,  and  the 
world  Communist  movement,  know  exactly 
what  they  are  doing  because,  through  long- 
time experience,  they  realize  that  the  time  la 
not  ripe  for  a  revolutionary  overthrow  of  this 
government  now.  Eventually,  however,  they 
believe  that  time  will  come,  and  when  It  does 
there  wiu  most  certainly  be  terror  and  vio- 
lence completely  sanctioned  by  tlw  Commu- 
nist Party  U*A. 
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6.  Mn.  OlA  Kezuwdy,  of  tha  BlAok  Oftuoua 

of  the  Urut«d  Steel  Worken,  Its  Trmde  Union 
Action  for  Democracy. 

e.  Dr.  John  Nlel&ndfi,  Scientists  Committee 
on  Chemlc&l  &nd  Biological  Wait&re.  He  also 
kCtanded  the  May  1960,  Stookliolni  Emv 
iency  Conference  on  Vietnam. 

7.  Prof.  Bldney  Pec^  Olialrman,  Kew  Mo- 
blllaaUon  (KEW  MOBE)  Oommlttee  to  Bud 

,  the  Wsx  In  Vietnam.  Pock  Is  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  Wisconsin  State  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party.  U.S-A.  aiul  has  sustained 
a  record  of  affiliations  with  Communist  and 
Communist  front  organizations.' 

8.  Ber.  Thomas  Bayes,  Vietnam  Peaoe  Pa- 
rade Oommlttee.  and  Clergy  &  Laymen  Con- 
cerned about  Vietnam.  The  latter  Is  a  group 
that  aids  American  deserters  In  Sweden,  ao  it 
was  nat\iral  that  be  should  have  remained 
after  the  closing  of  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence to  negotiate  for  full  political  asylum  for 
what  the  movement  calls  "political  pris- 
oners." 

9.  Lucille  Berrien,  National  Welfare  Bights 
Organization. 

10.  Sylvia  Kushner,  Chicago  Peace  Coun- 
cil, and  an  Identified  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  n3.A.* 

11.  Roeallo  Munos,  Cblcano  Uoratorlum 
Committee. 

12.  Pauline  Rosen,  Women  Strike  for  Peace. 

13.  Dr.  Carlton  Ooodlett,  a  member  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Sorlet-controUed  World 
Peace  Council.  He  has  attended  previous 
Stockholm  Conferences  and  others  In  Mos- 
cow and  elsewhere. 

The  American  speakers  at  the  Stockholm 
Conference  stressed  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
ference represented  a  new  state  for  the  peace 
movement,  now  a  coalition  against  war.  rac- 
ism and  repression.  That  fact,  published  in 
the  Party's  DaUjf  World,  recalls  to  mind  the 
article  by  Jamea  Tormey  in  the  Party's 
monthly  theoretical  Journal,  Political  Affotrs, 
October  1970,  issue.  Tormey  had  directed 
C-ommunlsts  to  form  coalitions  and  aUlaneea 
to  broaden  the  base  of  the  peace  movement. 
The  very  words  used  In  the  Datlj/  World, 
"ooaUtloD  against  war,  racism  and  repres- 
sion," are  Interesting  because  of  the  new  um- 
brella organleatlon  of  that  name,  whose  lead- 
ers have  been  associated  with  other  antt-war 
groups  In  the  past. 

At  a  presa  conference  December  3.  1970, 
Prof.  Sidney  Peck  said  the  major  actions 
planned  at  the  Stockholm  Conference  which 
Include  nationwide  local  anti-war  demon- 
strations for  April  3-4,  1971,  the  anniversary 
of  the  assassination  of  llartln  Luther  King, 
will  focus  on  what  Communists  are  caUlng 
the  worsening  conditions  for  national  minor- 
ities and  the  increasing  repression  they  face 
because  of  the  continuing  war. 

Peck  said  representatives  of  the  entire  n.S 
"peace  movement"  will  meet  In  Chicago  Jan- 
uary 8-10.  1971,  to  plan  this  and  other  ac- 
tions decided  upon  at  the  Stockholm  Ooq- 
ference. 

When  Information  such  as  the  above  Is 
public  knowledge  and  readily  svallable  to 
thoee  seeking  the  causes  of  nationwide  dem- 
onstrations Bgalnat  the  established  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  snd  when  the  In- 
formation proves  conclusively  that  agitation 
and  propaganda  inside  this  country  is  oo- 
ordlnated  with  worldwide  similar  efforts 
against  the  United  Ststee  and  all  capitalist 
and  non-Communist  nations  through  such 
international  Communist  oonclsvee  ai  the 
various  Stockholm  Conferences,  then  the 
very  least  that  should  be  done  In  behalf  of 
the  law-abiding  American  citizens  Is  that 
legislation  be  enacted  to  counteract  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  which  permits  Marx- 
ists and  Marzlst-Lenlnlsts  to  travel  outside 
of  this  country  to  meet  with  revolutionaries 
abroad.  This  especially  applies  to  such  per- 
sona as  David  Delllnger,  now  free  on  appeal 
and  out  of  prison  on  baU  after  being  oon- 
Tlotwl  on  ft  Fsdcm  riot  Indtmant  ohaz^g*. 
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^  staff  Study  by  Committee  on  Internal 
Security,  House  of  BepresentaUves,  1S70, 
"Subversive  Involvement  In  the  Origin, 
Leadership,  and  Activities  of  the  New  Uo- 
billsation  Conunlttee  to  Snd  the  War  In 
Vietnam  and  Its  Predecessor  Organizations." 

•  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
Staff  Study,  IftM,  "The  Trlcontlnental  Con- 
feranoe  of  African,  Asian  and  lAtln  Ameri- 
can Paoplss.'* 

•  Dally  World,  August  18,  1«70,  and  Wash- 
ington Fast.  Angust  1«,  1970. 

•Uhsratlon  News  Sarrloa,  late  Noremher 
ISTO,  iMue. 

■House  Committee  on  Intamal  Sconnty, 
Staff  study,  cfi.  ett. 

•Ibid, 


APOLLO  14  STATUS  REPORT 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  raiorsTt.vAKta 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRBSBNTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  place  in  tbe 
ConGRKssioifAL  RccoHO  thlfi  Supplemental 
status  report  on  Apollo  14. 

The  Apollo  14  night  readiness  test— 
FKT — designed  to  assure  all  spacecraft 
and  launch  vehicle  systems  are  "go"  in 
a  near-launch  configuration,  is  scheduled 
to  begin  Thursday  and  conclude  Friday 
afternoon  at  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Fla. 

With  the  exception  of  such  functions 
as  propellant  loading,  release  of  service 
arms,  and  lift-off,  the  space  vehicle  wlU 
be  checked  just  at  it  la  prior  to  Uuncta. 
The  functions  not  performed  will  be  sim- 
ulated electrically. 

The  Apollo  14  crew — Comdr.  Alan 
Shepard,  Command  Module  Pilot  Stuart 
Roosa,  and  Lunar  Module  Pilot  Edgar 
Mitchell— will  participate  in  the  final 
portion  of  the  FRT  countdown  and  per- 
form certain  mission  and  abort  functlona 
that  are  required  following  lift-off. 

The  FRT  follows  the  successful  com- 
pletion of  the  integrated  systems  test  on 
Sunday,  including  testing  of  the  new  liq- 
uid oxygen  tanks  in  the  service  module. 

The  spacecraft  and  launch  vehicle 
fcre  mated  electrically  on  Sunday  fol- 
lowing the  Integrated  systems  test  so  t^t 
the  plugE-in  space  vehicle  test  could  be 
conducted  on  Monday. 

Final  preparations  for  the  FRT  are 
scheduled  to  be  carried  out  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  while  the  KSC  launch 
team  analyzes  data  and  reports  from  the 
earlier  tests. 

The  flight  readiness  review  is  alao 
scheduled  to  take  place  on  Thursday. 

The  mission  remains  on  schedule  for 
launch  on  January  31, 1B71. 

Flight  controllers  for  Apollo  14  will 
conduct  two  simulations  this  week 
In  mission  control  center  at  the 
maimed  spacecraft  center — MSC — 
Houston.  Monday,  lunar  descent  simula- 
tions will  be  conducted  with  the  Apollo 
IS  crewmen  In  the  lunar  module  simu- 
lator In  Houston.  Apollo  14  data  will  be 
used  In  this  simulation.  Thursday.  De- 
cember n,  the  flight  controllers  will  con- 
duct lunar  ascent  simulations  with  the 
ApoUo  14  crew  In  the  command  module 
and  lunar  module  simulators  at  KSC. 
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The  Apollo  14  crew  will  be  In  the  KSC 
simulators  most  of  the  week.  Shepard  is 
scheduled  to  fly  the  LLTV  lo  Houston 
Monday.  On  Wednesday,  a  launch  pad 
walk-through  Is  scheduled  with  aU  crew- 
men taking  part  in  the  exercise. 

The  Apollo  15  crew  will  be  In  Houston 
all  week.  Activities  will  Include  selection 
of  food  for  their  flight,  mission  review, 
command  module  and  lunar  module  sim- 
ulator training,  and  aero  and  one-sixth  g. 
fli8bt<  out  of  Ellington  Air  Force  Base 


OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTD- 
Nmr  COTS  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
INTEREST 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CAUVOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRBaKNTATIVIS 

Friday,  December  18,  1970 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  events 
of  the  past  week  have  given  rise  to  spec- 
ulation as  to  where  this  administration 
is  really  going. 

I  cite  the  President's  veto  of  the  man- 
power bill  and  the  efforts  of  his  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  to  cut  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Budget  and  phase 
out  the  VISTA  program. 

At  a  time  when  literally  millions  of 
Americans  are  seeking  employment  and 
relief  from  the  crushing  burdens  of  pov- 
erty, this  administration  is  apparently 
presiding  over  the  elimination  of  Gov- 
ernment agencies  designed  to  offer  that 
assistance. 

I  think  these  actions  unconscionable 
and  heartless. 

I  urge  the  President  to  spare  the 
VTSTA  program  from  his  purge  list.  I  pe- 
tition him  to  not  preside  over  the  elimi- 
nation of  community  action  programs 
and  self-help  efforts  of  the  poor. 

I  further  ask  him  to  give  guidance  and 
hope  to  those  Americans  bearing  the 
brunt  of  the  economic  state  of  affairs. 

To  illustrate  the  scope  of  mv  concern, 
I  would  like  to  place  an  article  from  the 
December  17,  1970  Washington  Evening 
Star  which  deals  with  this  problem 
The  article  follows: 
GEO  To  Rksuck  BnDGsr  33  Per    Smd 
VISTA 
The  Offlce  of  Economic  Opporttmlty  bas 
been  ordered  by  Nixon  aelmlnlrtntlon  budg- 
et offlclate  to  slub  Ita  budget  by  23  percent 
for  next  yeai^mnd   Its  days  may  be  num- 
bered. 

Top  omcUli  at  the  poverty  agency  are 
planning  to  appeal  the  directive,  which  came 
late  laat  week.  Budget  propoaals  for  the  year 
maning  July  1  are  due  to  be  made  nnal  next 
month. 

The  reductlona  would  mean  eliminating 
the  Volunteera  in  Service  to  America  Pro- 
gram (VISTA)  and  the  rural  loena  program 
They  alao  would  reault  In  a  17  percent  cut 
In  community  action  spending,  an  18  percent 
cut  m  health  spending,  and  a  41  percent 
alaah  In  spending  on  research  and  develop- 
ment, a  program  the  administration  at  one 
tUne  called  "the  cutting  edge"  of  its  anti- 
poverty  efforts. 

eo.ooo  joaa  at  eraxa 

The  cutbacks  alao  would  bring  the  flitac 

of  eo.ooo  persons  next  jear,  two-thirds  of 

whom  "are  people  who  otherwlae  would  be 

poor.'  according   to   a   conAdentul   memo 
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written  this  week  by  top  OEO  staffer  John 
Wilson. 

Other  proposals  now  at  the  White  House 
would  spilt  OEO  programs  among  other  gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Some  of  OEO"?  fimctlons  already  have  been 
split  off  by  the  administration,  and  recom- 
mendations on  President  Nlxon'a  desk  from 
the  Ash  Commission  propose  that  It.,  remain- 
ing function  also  be  reassigned. 

Wilson,  who  heads  up  OEO'a  research  of- 
flce, addressed  both  points  In  hla  memoran- 
dum: 

•n  the  reslduil  OEO  to  to  be  merely  a 
buiraucraey  engaged  In  self-llquldatlon, 
then  I  would  strongly  urge  that  this  not  be 
done  through  a  series  of  yearly  budget  re- 
ductions. 

"Such  an  objective  should  be  fought  on 
the  much  larger  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion such  as  that  recommended  by  the  Ash 
Commission." 

The  memorandum  was  addreaaed  to  Prank 
Carluca,  nominated  by  President  Nixon  last 
week  aa  OEO  director, 

HOW   ACTXRG   DIXSCTOX 

Carluccl,  yet  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate, yesterday  was  designated  OEO  acting 
director.  Hla  predecessor,  Donald  Rumsfeld 
left  for  a  post  as  White  House  counselor. 

For  Carluccl,  moving  to  the  top  Job  will 
mean  coptog  with  mtiltlple  problems.  Most 
of  his  health  program  officers  are  quitting. 
The  Legal  Services  program  faces  a  crlau  ot 
confidence.  Its  two  top  olBclala,  Terry  L«nz- 
ner  and  Prank  Jonea  having  been  fired  by 
Rumsfeld  last  month. 

But  his  most  Immediate  problem  Is  money 
for  next  flscal  year.  Carluccl  la  to  meet  with 
administration  officials  this  week  to  plead 
for  a  higher  allocation. 

This  year.  OEO'a  appropriation  waa  MM 
mllUon.  That  does  not  Include  money  for 
manpower  training,  which  Is  shifting  to  the 
Department  of  Labor,  or  Bead  Start,  which 
Is  going  to  the  Department  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
wants  that  1894  mUIIon  reduced  to  tsSO  mil- 
lion next  year,  an  action  Wilson  said  would 
greguce    "erltloally    damaging    effects "    on 

Most  startling  of  the  cuts  would  be  elunl- 
natlon  of  VISTA,  a  domestic  varuuon  of  the 
Pwce  Corps  now  budgeted  at  (38  mllUon. 

"I  do  not  think  the  agency  can  poUtlcaUy 
eiunlnate  this  program,"  Wilson  said  He 
recommended  Instead  an  already-discussed 
Idea  to  merge  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps 
In  hla  memo.  WUson  stated: 
"The  administration  must  maintain  a 
commitment  to  the  poor.  While  C«0  with  Its 
small  budget  represents  only  a  very  small 
pan  of  the  total  federal  commitment  to  the 
poor.  It  u  perceived  by  many  Americana  aa 
an  Unportant  indication  ot  the  total  commit- 
ment to  the  poor." 

He  urged  that  the  commitment  be  main- 
tained by  strengthening  both  the  research 
program  and  the  "capability  of  local  com- 
munity action  agencies  to  provide  services  to 
the  poor  within  the  context  of  the  new 
federalism." 

White  House  budget  offielala  not  only  rac- 
ommended  a  cut  In  funding  for  community 
action,  but  told  OEO  that  one-third  of  each 
community  action  agency's  funds  must  be 
raised  locally  Current  regulations  require  a 
10  percent  local  contribution. 

Wllaon  argued  that  an  Increase  In  the  local 
sharing  Is  jjoUtlcaUy  unfeasible  In  light  ot 
the  -many  pressing  flscal  needs  of  sutes  and 
location. 

OEO  had  requested  a  budget  level  of  o«g 
million  for  Its  SOO  community  action  agen- 
cies across  the  nation. 

Of  the  directive  that  research  money  be 
cut  41  percent.  Wilson  said: 

"The  President's  assignment  of  leadership 
In  aodal  reseatcb  and  social  experlmenutlon 
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to  Oao  would  be  negated  by  cutting  out  vlr- 
tuaUy  all  funds  for  new  projects.  It  wUl  not 
be  possible  to  attract  and  retain  the  hlgh- 
callber  staff  buUt  up  in  recent  months." 

Wilson  recommended  that  If  money  la  to 
be  saved  on  research,  the  staff  be  buUt  up  to 
the  point  that  OEO  can  conduct  Its  own 
flndlngs.  relying  less  on  contractors  and 
consultants. 

Under  the  latest  White  House  budget  di- 
rective. OEO's  Indian  and  migrant  programs 
would  be  held  at  current  levels.  OEO  bad 
requested  significant  Increaaea  for  those 
programs. 
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CLHMENT         P.  HA-rNSWORTH'S 

SPEECH  TO  THE  SOCIETY  FOR 
THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP  MAN- 
AGEMENT 

HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or  Bocrra  cjuouna 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  December  18.  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Judge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth.  Jr.. 
chief  judge  of  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals,  addressed  the  Society  for  the 
Advancement  of  Management.  Chief 
Judge  Haynsworth.  one  of  this  Nation's 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  jurists,  di- 
rected his  remarks  to  the  challenge  fac- 
ing our  judicial  system  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  be- 
cause of  Judge  Haynsworth  and  other 
courageous  men  like  him.  the  nlhlllstfl 
and  anarchists  who  are  attempting  to 
destroy  the  very  foundation  on  which 
this  great  Nation  Is  built  will  not  pre- 
vail. 

Mr.  President,  the  complete  text  of  this 
encouraging  and  informative  speech  ap- 
peared In  the  December  13,  1970.  edition 
of  the  Greenville  News,  and  I  recommend 
it  to  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article.  "Haynsworth  Dis- 
cusses Court  Disruption."  be  printed  In 
the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HArNSWOKTK    DlSCt7SSSS   COVBT 
DXS«TTFTIOlT 

(By  Clement  P.  Haynsworth) 
It  Is  «  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here 
with  you.  It  Is  a  far  more  pleasant  occasion 
than  that  of  one  evening  last  fall  when  the 
weight  of  the  press  seemed  upon  me.  aa  It 
trtunpeted  a  .<>teady  succession  of  charges 
against  me.  After  reading  what  the  day's 
New  York  Times.  The  Washington  Post. 
Time  and  Newsweek  had  to  say  of  me,  I 
turned  to  my  dear  wUe  and  said,  "the  mor* 
I  read  about  this  feUow.  the  more  I  am 
convinced  that  he  3-I-M-P-L-T  W-I-L-L 
N-O-T  E>-Ot  We  must  And  someone  else  for 
the  Supreme  Court." 

If  I  am  exposed  to  many  more  citations  so 
kind  and  generous  aa  thla,  sir,  some  evening 
I  may  say  to  her.  "the  more  I  hear  of  that 
fellow,  the  more  I  may  become  convinced 
the  Senate  made  a  mistake."  I  thap^  you  for 
your  encouragement  of  that  view. 

I  oonfeas  some  perplexity  over  the  fact  that 
a  society  of  skilled  managers  should  chooee 
to  honor  me  as  you  have.  I  have  achieved 
no  distinction  as  a  manager,  though  I  think 
the  fact  that  my  court  has  mana^  to  sur- 
vive Is  no  small  achievement. 

Since  IMO  the  caseload  In  the  United 
Stat«e  Court  of  Appeals  tor  the  4tli  Circuit 


has  risen  431  per  cent.  Other  courts  of  ap- 
peals have  experienced  very  substantial  In- 
creases, but  none  comparable  to  ours.  The 
court  had  been  made  a  court  of  five  Judges 
In  1961,  and  In  1966  was  made  a  court  of 
seven  judges.  The  Increase  In  Judgeships  Is 
thus  far  below  the  Increase  In  cases.  During 
the  last  flscal  year  our  caseload  per  Judge 
was  166,  the  highest  in  the  nation,  of  course. 
A  caseload  of  166  cases  per  Judge  compares 
with  the  low  of  74  cases  per  Judge  m  the  8tli 
Circuit.  It  should  be  considered  in  light  of 
the  writings  of  Prof.  Charlea  Allen  Wright 
a  few  years  ago  that  100  cases  was  the  max- 
imum that  a  court  such  as  mine  could  be 
expected  to  handle  efficiently.  We  are  already 
66  per  cent  above  that  maximum. 

The  problems  of  handling  rapidly  rising 
caseloads  are  gravely  exacerbated  by  the 
rigid  restrictions  under  which  we  must  op- 
erate. We  have  no  control  over  input  of 
cases  and  very  little  control  of  our  human 
resourcee.  It  not  only  takes  an  act  of  Con- 
gress to  get  a  new  judge;  It  takes  an  act  of 
Congress  to  get  an  additional  secretary  for 
a  Judge  or  an  additional  law  clerk.  Some 
positions  can  be  created  on  a  temporary  basis 
In  the  clerk's  office  in  Richmond,  but  to  be 
continued  they  too  must  l>e  authorized  by 
an  act  of  Congress.  Requests  for  such  posi- 
tions can  go  to  the  Congress  only  after  they 
have  been  approved  by  the  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  on  the  basis 
of  Immediate  need.  By  the  time  that  body 
finds  Immediate  need  for  additional  secre- 
taries, the  need  has  b«en  keenly  felt  for  a  year 
or  two.  and  by  the  time  the  Congress  gets 
around  to  authorizing  the  position,  another 
one  to  three  years  have  elapsed.  I  am  sure 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  run  a  business  with  no  control 
over  a  rising  volume  without  the  means  to 
swiftly  expand  your  staff  to  handle  it. 

Still  we  have  managed  to  stay  reasonably 
abreast  of  our  work.  To  do  this,  I  have  had 
to  embrace  practices  to  which  I  would  not 
resort  If  It  were  not  essential.  These  are 
principally  designed  to  weed  out  those  ap- 
peals which  really  should  not  have  t>een 
brought,  or  in  which  the  Judge  below  was 
so  clearly  wrong,  the  matter  is  not  really 
debatable. 

The  fact  that  we  have  managed,  within 
the  severe  restrictions  under  which  we  op- 
erate, to  meet  the  tremendotxs  demands  of  an 
ever  rapidly  rising  caseload  Is  thus  some 
achievement.  In  my  opinion,  but  though  that 
be  my  only  claim  to  managerial  dlstlncdon. 
I  am  sure  you  are  not  interested  In  the  de- 
tails of  our  particular  problem  and  all  the 
statistical  data  which  would  be  required  to 
flesh  It  out. 

I  thought  you  would  prefer  to  hear  me 
talk  atKiut  a  man  named  William  Alien. 
There  Is  nothing  heroic  about  William  Allen. 
Few  of  you  will  recognlae  his  name,  but  be 
is  living  proof  of  the  old  adage.  "There  la 
nothing  new  under  the  sun."  Indeed,  he 
waa  not  the  first  of  his  kind,  but  his  case 
baa  had  profound  effects  upon  recent  events 
of  great  current  Interest. 

In  1966.  14  years  ago  and  long  before  the 
new  assemons  of  the  late  SOs.  a  barkeeper 
In  nunoto  was  robbed  at  gunpoint.  William 
Allen  was  brought  to  trial  In  a  state  court 
for  the  offense.  He  insisted  he  wished  no 
lawyer;  he  wanted  to  represent  himself.  The 
judge  waa  equally  Insistent  that  he  would 
appoint  a  lawyer  to  help  the  defendant,  to 
protect  the  rec<ird  and  to  give  what  assist- 
ance he  could. 

In  the  process  of  selection  of  the  Jury. 
Allen  ranged  far  and  wide  and  responded 
abusively  when  the  Judge  sought  to  restrict 
his  Inquiry.  This  contretemps  Included  a 
threat  by  Allen  that  the  Judge  wotUd  be  a 
corpse  after  lunchttme.  Threatened  with  ex- 
clusion from  the  courtroom,  Allen's  retort 
was  that  you  can  put  your  straltjacket  on 
me  and  t^je  my  mouth,  but  It  will  do  you 
no  good  "twcause  there  Is  not  going  to  be 
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no  trial."  This  was  14  years  ago  when  Allen 
was  taking  Bobby  Scale's  stance. 

After  more  vituperation  directed  at  the 
judge,  Allen  was  excluded  from  the  court- 
room. The  selecUon  of  the  Jury  waa  com- 
pleted in  his  al»enoe.  but  with  the  partlolpa- 
tlon  of  his  appointed  attorney. 

At  the  opening  of  the  trial  Itaelf,  Allen 
was  brought  back  in.  When  his  appointed 
lawyer  moved  for  a  sequeetraUon  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Allen  objected.  "I  am  going  to  talk." 
he  said;  "I  am  going  to  keep  on  talking,  and 
there  alnt  going  to  be  no  trial."  He  per- 
sisted until  he  was  again  removed  from  the 
courtroom,  though  he  was  returned  when 
the  witnesses  for  the  defense  were  offered. 

William  Allen  was  convicted  and  his  con- 
viction waa  affirmed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Illinois.  The  Supreme  Court  denied  cer- 
tiorari. 

All  of  thla  was  long  ago.  but  then  WlUlam 
Allen  sought  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  In  the 
District  Court  of  the  United  States.  He  got 
nowhere  in  the  district  court,  but  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  7th 
Circuit.  It  reversed. 

There  was  a  constitutional  right  to  be 
present  at  the  trial.  It  held,  which  could 
only  be  waived  by  a  voluntary  relinquish- 
ment of  the  right.  His  insistence  upon  tils 
right  to  be  present  of  his  own  terms  waa 
not  a  voluntary  waiver,  the  court  held.  It 
thought  use  of  the  contempt  power  should 
have  t>een  employed  or  the  defendant  should 
have  been  put  in  a  straight  jacket  and 
gagged- 

My  good  frtend.  John  Hastings,  formerly 
chief  Judge,  now  retired,  of  the  7th  Circuit, 
dissented.  He  thought  Allen's  Invocation  of 
his  constitutional  right  to  be  present  was 
subject  to  his  acceptance  of  the  recognlEed 
rules  of  conduct.  Prophetically,  he  declared 
that  a  rule  requiring  a  Judge  to  continue  the 
presence  of  so  unruly  a  defendant  with  the 
use  of  strait  jackets  and  gags  would  be  hor- 
rendous If  there  were  multiple  defendants, 
some  of  whom  were  unruly  and  some  of 
whom  were  not. 

The  decision  In  the  7th  Circxilt  in  William 
Allen's  caae  waa  announced  In  August  1960. 
13  years  after  his  conviction  and  only  one 
month  before  the  trial  of  the  "Chicago 
Eight"  was  to  (^>en  In  September. 

I  know  nothing  of  the  trUl  of  the  "Chi- 
cago Eight."  which  later  became  the  "Chi- 
cago Seven."  except  what  I  have  read  In  the 
presa.  I  have  no  basis  for  an  opinion  as  to 
the  propriety  of  anything  that  Judge  Hoff- 
man did,  but  I  find  it  very  interesting  that 
if  he  waa  justified  In  taking  repressive  meas- 
ures against  Bobby  Seale.  the  decision  of  the 
7th  Circuit  in  the  William  Allen  case  gave 
him  no  choice  but  to  do  what  he  did.  The 
threat  of  a  short  Imprisonment  upon  a  con- 
viction of  cont*mpt  would  have  been  wholly 
unavailing.  The  court  of  appeals  which 
would  review  hla  conduct  of  that  trial  had 
Just  told  him  clearly  that  he  could  not  ex- 
clude Scale  from  the  trial.  It  had  told  hlra 
clearly  that  the  thing  for  him  to  do  was  to 
have  £(eale  bound  and  gagged. 

Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  took  Wil- 
liam Allen's  case  to  review  the  decision  of  the 
7th  Circuit  and  last  spring  it  announced  its 
decision.  TTie  Supreme  Court  agreed  with 
Judge  Hastings  that  the  excluaJon  of  Allen 
from  the  trial  waa  perfectly  proper.  A  de- 
fendant does.  Indeed,  have  a  constitutional 
right  to  be  present  at  the  trial,  but  he  has 
no  right  to  Impoee  his  own  terms  upon  the 
conduct  of  the  trial  or  to  dictate  the  manner 
In  which  his  constitutional  right  will  be  ex- 
ercised. When  he  Insists  upon  running  the 
show  to  the  point  of  disruption  he  forfeits 
his  right  to  be  (n'esent. 

The  Supreme  Court  went  further.  It  alao 
expressed  approval  of  use  of  the  contempt 
power  aa  well  as  use  of  the  strait  Jacket  and 
the  gag.  Use  of  the  contempt  power,  It  ob- 
served, might  be  unproductive  If  the  de- 
fendant was  bent  upon  the  prevention  of  any 
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trial,  for  he  would  employ  the  same  tactics 
In  the  trial  for  contempt.  Of  course  t-htp  is 
true  where  the  defendant's  primary  objective 
Is  the  destruction  of  the  judicial  system  or 
hU  principal  motivation  is  a  play  for  public- 
ity. Indeed.  If  a  warning  of  a  contempt 
dtatka  is  not  enough  to  preserve  order,  its 
laeiiance  Is  not  likely  to  gain  much.  Use  of 
the  strait  jacket  and  the  gag,  the  Supreme 
Court  felt  should  be  a  last  resort,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  entirely  right  in 
Btroixgly  suggesting  that  exclusion  from  the 
trial  rather  than  tise  ot  the  strait- jacket  and 
the  gag  is  much  more  in  keeping  with  our 
Judicial  heritage,  maintenance  of  the  de- 
corum of  the  oourt,  and  protection  of  the 
substantive  rlghta  of  the  defendant.  An  ex- 
cluded defendant,  of  course,  can  relieve  him- 
self ot  his  excliislon  by  a  promise  to  behave 
and  by  keeping  his  promise. 

While  William  Allen's  case  llluatratea  that 
this  Is  not  a  problem  which  has  sprung  full 
blown  from  nothing  within  the  last  year, 
until  very  recently  the  problem  has  not  been 
acute.  Tliere  may  have  been  occasional  WU- 
11am  Aliens  who  may  have  been  quite  abnor- 
mal mentally,  but  there  woe  no  appearance 
of  any  desdgn  in  any  such  casee.  There  was 
no  concerted  attack  on  the  Judicial  system. 
Itself,  hy  people  able  to  command  wide  pub- 
licity In  the  press  and  on  the  airways.  The 
(ffoblem  has  now  assumed  large  and  fright- 
ening dimensions  as  the  assaults  are  being 
applauded  and  encouraged  by  some  elements 
of  the  press  and  by  thousands  of  students, 
and  other  radicala. 

The  Judicial  system  was  oonatruoted  upon 
the  basis  of  certain  assumptions  which  un- 
derlie all  of  our  freedome.  There  we£  an 
assumption  that  Judicial  proceedings  would 
be  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  of  civility 
and  decorum,  one  In  Which  respect  was  al- 
ways paid  the  Judge  because  of  his  offlce  and 
the  system  no  matter  how  large  the  disagree- 
ment with  his  ruling.  The  system,  itself,  con- 
tains a  correct  ive  process  through  which 
every  significant  ruling  of  the  trial  Judge  can 
be  reviewed  hy  an  appellate  court,  and  even 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Tliere  la  no  display  of  disrespect  to  the  trial 
judge  in  resorting  to  such  procedures,  but 
dlarespect  fiagrantly  flaunted  In  the  court- 
room cannot  be  endured  If  the  system  la  to 
survive. 

Now  I  sympathise  with  these  fellows  In 
their  wish  not  to  be  tried.  In  a  very  different 
tribunal  last  fall.  I  did  not  wish  to  be  tried 
either.  Of  course  I  could  have  avoided  a  trial 
by  simply  withdrawing,  but  I  never  was  one 
to  cut  and  run  simply  because  the  going  got 
rough.  I  was  also  very  much  afraid  that 
withdrawal  would  have  been  construed  as 
an  admission  that  there  was  some  substance 
in  the  charges,  and  I  was  not  going  to  admit 
any  such  thing.  But  a  wish  not  to  be  tried 
cannot  be  converted  Into  disruptive  tactics 
which  amount  to  an  overt  attack  upon  the 
Judicial  system  and  society  as  a  whole. 

Though  our  judicial  system  has  been  con- 
structed upon  the  assumption  that  lawyers, 
defendants  and  qiectators  in  the  oouru  will 
all  behave  themselves  while  in  court.  It  was 
obvious  when  William  Allen's  case  reached 
the  Supreme  Court  that  the  assumption  was 
no  longer  wholly  valid.  Tbe  tactics  of  the 
defendants  In  New  Tork,  Chicago  and  New 
Haven,  if  successful,  would  spread  like  wild 
fire.  In  a  very  literal  sense,  therefore,  the 
Supreme  Court  had  the  choice  of  permitting 
attacks  calculated  soon  to  bring  the  temple 
of  Justice  crashing  down  or  to  endorse  re- 
pressive measures  which,  however,  abhorrent 
to  those  of  us  who  think  that  coiirteey  and 
respect  should  come  naturally,  are  essential 
to  the  preeerratlon  of  the  system  now  that 
there  has  been  a  detennlned  and  oonccrted 
departure  from  our  earlier  assumptions. 

The  measures  now  sanctioned  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  may  suffice  to  take  care  of  the 
Individual  defendants  such  as  William  Allen. 
"niey  may  suffice  to  take  care  of  the  Bobby 
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SsalM  and  otben  MekUg  the  nag*,  6ut  mt 
of  the  mo6t  alarziuiig  aspects  of  the  probl«m 
today  Is  the  fart  that  some  lawyers  appear 
to  be  eierclslng  no  restraint  upon  oUents 
bent  upon  disruption.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  the  lawyers  are  eren  quietly  encouraging 
them  as  a  reeull  of  too  large  an  Identtflca- 
tlon  of  themselTSa  with  their  clients  or  as  a 
result  of  a  shared  purpooe  to  effect  an  actual 
destruction  of  the  system.  And  some  of  these 
defendants  and  some  of  those  lawyers  are 
being  proclaimed  as  heroes  by  some  elementa 
of  our  prees  and  some  portions  of  our  soci- 
ety. If  the  sltuauon  la  to  be  contained  there- 
fore, it  confrontation  la  to  be  avoided  wher- 
ever possible,  if  Juries  are  to  be  permitted  to 
weigh  the  facta  with  the  deUchment  we 
expect  of  them,  if  Judges  are  to  reeolve  legal 
Issue*  In  the  quiet  of  reasoned  thought  with- 
out their  peraonal  Invoh-ement,  the  active 
sselatance  of  the  bar  and  the  Involvement  of 
the  public  are  gravely  needed. 

Courtroom  dlarupoon  U  only  one  symp- 
tom of  a  dseper  malaise.  It  U  evident  on 
some  of  our  campuses  where  there  are  those 
who,  in  the  name  of  free  speech,  shout 
obscenities  and  resort  to  violence  to  prevent 
any  one  else  from  being  heard  When  minor- 
ity groups  seek  absolute  freedom  for  them- 
selves while  attempting  denial  of  thoee  free- 
doms tor  others.  It  Ij  not  freedom  for  man- 
kind they  seek.  There  are  other  symptoms  of 
the  majalse.  They  may  b«  seen  In  our  strceu 
They  are  noticed  by  the  press,  not  always 
unaympathetlcally.  In  oonntleas  waya,  it  is 
sapping  out  national  vitality. 

With  the  resolution  of  wiuiam  Aliens  case 
the  Judges  have  the  means  of  controlling 
moat  of  Its  manifestations  m  courtrooms 
but  ultimate  solutions  to  the  larger  prob- 
lenu  can  come  only  from  the  concerted 
resolve  of  all  of  us  Those  dissidents  with  a 
potential  capacity  tor  good  will  and  tor  con- 
cern tor  the  common  good  must  be  helped  to 
an  understanding  of  the  evil  the  eitremlits 
would  work.  Means  must  be  sought  to  bnug 
them  back  Into  the  mainstreams  of  society 
where  they  may  eepouse  minority  jjosiuons' 
but  without  attempting  to  deny  to  others 
their  rlghta. 

The  system  we  have  has  a  remar^ble 
capacity  for  Improvement  within  Itself.  Thla 
la  certainly  true  of  our  Judicial  system.  The 
advances  wtthln  recent  years  In  the  protec- 
tions offered  Individuals,  particularly  Indi- 
gents, have  been  tremendous.  There  will  be 
more  advances.  There  will  never  oome  a  time 
when  there  la  not  room  for  Improvement  and 
Improvements  wlU  come  from  within  the 
system  as  the  result  of  experience.  But  those 
who  attack  It  now  seek  Its  destruction  with- 
out a  suggestion  of  any  other  system  which 
would  merit  oomparlson.  Their  approach  Is 
that  of  the  nihilist  and  anarchist.  Tlley  aoek 
not  to  improve:  they  seek  to  deetroy.  If 
they  are  succeesful,  they  will  create  a  v»<nium 
out  of  which  there  would  come  inevitably  a 
system  of  Inquisition,  of  star  chamber  pro- 
ceedings, or  something  even  more  abhorrent 
If  we  seek  a  dictatorship  m  thla  country 
support  of  the  nihilist  Is  the  high  tcwd  to 
Its  achievement. 

I*t  us,  therefore,  welcome  constructive 
suggestions  tor  Improvement,  but  Ood  tor- 
bid  that  we  shall  ever  see  the  day  when  our 
system  of  Joitlce  is  brought  down  In  crash- 
ing ruin.  Ood  help  us  to  do  everything  within 
our  power  today  and  tomorrow,  and  in  the 
yean  to  ccrae,  to  make  certain  that  we  do 
not  see  that  day. 
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ehainnan,  la  retiring  to  return  to  private 
life.  I  think  all  of  us  in  this  House  re- 
gardless of  party  afllllatlon,  will  note  her 
absence,  for  EUy  Peterson  represents  the 
beet  In  America's  political  traditions. 

Elly  first  became  active  In  politics  In 
her  naUve  Illinots.  She  then  moved  to 
Michigan,  where  she  roae  quickly 
through  precinct  and  county  organiza- 
tions to  become  vice  chairman  of  the 
RepubUcan  Party  in  the  State.  Later 
she  was  named  the  first  woman  State 
chairman  in  the  history  of  the  party. 
She  has  also  won  nomination  to  the  D.S. 
Senate,  and  has  previously  served  as  as- 
sistant national  chairman  of  the  Re- 
publican Party. 

As  a  firsthand  witness  to  her  consid- 
erable organizational  talents  and  bound- 
less energy,  I  am  struck  even  more  by 
her  willingness  and  eagerness  to  seek 
and  accept  new  Ideas.  Prom  the  moment 
she  became  State  chairman,  she  strove 
to  broaden  the  party's  base,  to  organize 
the  young,  the  elderly,  and  the  minori- 
ties, and  bring  them  Into  party  affairs 
Her  talents  did  not  go  unrecognized,  and 
m  1968,  she  was  called  back  to  Washing- 
ton to  become  assistant  national  chair- 
man for  a  second  time.  When  asked  re- 
cently why  she  was  retiring,  she  said 
she  was  moving  out  to  let  younger  peo- 
ple with  younger  ideas  take  over  To  my 
mind.  Elly  Peterson  will  always  be 
younger  than  most  people  half  her  age 
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Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
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ahead  of  the  United  SUtea  In  reoognlz- 
Ins  and  acting  on  the  problem  of  the 
drunk  driver  on  its  highways. 

lliroughaut  this  series  of  articles  there 
Is  a  recurring  theme  that  there  has  been 
very  little  publicity  of  Just  how  many 
people  are  being  killed  on  cur  highways, 
and  how  little  is  being  done  to  combat 
it.  Likewise,  there  is  a  communications 
gap  which  Is  preventing  us  from  know- 
ing what  the  more  progressive  States, 
cities,  and  groups  are  doing.  This  series 
from  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  hw 
gone  far  to  remedy  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  reading  these  ar- 
ticles one  by  one  I  feel  a  seiue  of  out- 
rage at  the  fact  that  these  drunk  drivers 
are  literally  murdering  thousands  of 
Americans  every  year — Indeed,  even  as 
I  speak  theae  words.  The  country  has  in 
previous  years  been  In  a  turmoil  with 
protests  over  the  war  in  Vietnam,  with 
the  deaths  of  Americans  there,  and  the 
cost  In  material  resouces  in  fighting  that 
war.  Let  us  remember  that  there  are 
more  people  killed  and  more  resources 
wasted  as  the  result  of  accidents  in  which 
drunk  drivers  are  Involved  than  there 
are  In  Vietnam  this  year  or  any  previous 
year,  by  far. 

It  Is  important  to  repeat  at  this  point 
that  the  issue  is  not  one  involving  social 
drinkers,  or  occasional  drinkers. 

Rather,  this  is  a  problem  Involving  the 
hard  core  of  alcoholics  and  problem 
drinkers.  Furthermore,  the  legal  test  of 
tntoxicatlon  is  presently  Quite  high, 
enough  so  that  a  person  who  has  a  drink 
before  driving  home  wUl  never  be  af- 
fected by  tightened  laws.  According  to 
Arthur  J.  McBay,  Ph.  D.,  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Polce  Chemical  Lab- 
oratories, the  following  amounts — In 
ounces — of  100-proof  Uquor  would  have 
t3  be  drunk  at  the  specified  body  weights 
in  order  for  a  person  to  reach  the  indi- 
cated blood/alcohol  content: 


MRS.  EliY  PETE34SON 

HON.  PfflLIpl.  RUPPE 

or  rnnnnaw 
lU  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESEKTATTVIS 

fiidaii,  December  It.  1970 
Ui.  RDPPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mrs.  EUy 
Peterson,  assistant  natUmal  Republican 


Her  this  year  I  inserted  Into  the  Coh- 
GRiasiowu,  Ricoui  an  excellent  series  on 
the  problems  of  highway  safe^,  parUe- 
ularly  that  of  the  drunk  driver,  which 
appeared  originally  In  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor  In  10  weekly  articles  These 
articles,  written  by  Guy  Halverson  dis- 
cussed in  depth  the  various  aspects  of 
the  problem,  and  constitute  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  discusslona  of  It 
which  have  been  written. 

The  series  began  with  a  discussion  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem.  An  esti- 
mated 28,000  people  a  year  are  being 
killed  by  drunk  drivers.  This  massive 
carnage  on  our  highways  is  the  result 
of  having  every  50th  car  driven  by  a 
driver  who  has  had  too  much  to  drink 
This  Is  not  a  problem  of  the  social  drink- 
er, or  the  occasional  drinker.  Rather,  it 
is  a  problem  of  a  relatively  small  number 
of  people  who  drive  when  they  are  drunk. 
Many  of  these  are  alcoholics.  Moat  of 
the  rest  are  problem  drinkers. 

A  significant  value  of  this  series  la 
that  there  are  articles  about  what  can 
be  done  to  stop  this  carnage  by  an  in- 
ebriated few,  and  what  Is  being  done  In 
cities,  States,  and  foreign  countries. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  my  district 
borders  on  Canada,  I  found  It  highly  in- 
teresting that  In  many  waya  Canada  is 
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Considering  that  whiskey  la  usually 

ie:s  than  100  proof,  and  that  the  average 
drink  Is  V/z  ounces  or  less,  It  Is  plain 
that  many  drinks  are  required  to  reach 
the  specifled  levels  of  intoxication.  In  my 
State  of  New  Hampshire,  now,  the  level 
is  at  the  high  0.15  percent,  although  there 
15  legislation  which  will  be  introduced 
In  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to 
reduce  It  to  0.10  percent.  Even  this  Is  le- 
nient compared  with  many  other  coun* 
tries.  In  ujdng  the  above  figures.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  if  a  person  drinks 
for  more  than  an  hour,  then  even  more 
liquor  will  be  necessary  to  get  to  the  legal 
level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  also  Inserting,  In 
addition  to  the  10  articles  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  comments 
made  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoiise  on  Au- 
gust 10, 1970.  by  my  colleague  and  friend, 
Bitx  SpRDfoea.  of  Illinois.  This  Is  quite 
appropriate,  not  only  because  of  his 
timely  remarks  on  this  series  from  the 
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Monitor,  and  cm  the  problem  of  the 
drunk  driver,  but  because  he  has  been  a 
leader  In  the  fight  to  get  good,  effective 
highway  safety  programs  golzig  at  the 
Federal  level. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  Oomgeebsional  RacoaB,  Aug.  10, 
19701 

BSHIND   THE   WBXZL   Of  KVUT   60TH    Oa» 

(Mr.  Spmntan  uked  and  was  given  per- 
mlBcloa  to  &ddr«M  the  House  for  1  mlnuM 
and  to  revise  azul  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SntiNOKB.  Mr.  Speaker,  behind  the 
wheel  of  every  &Oth  car  lurka  death  becetise 
behind  that  wheel  la  a  drunk  driver. 

Last  year,  there  were  4fi,000  people  klljed 
In  automobile  accidents  on  the  highways  of 
this  country.  The  st&rtllng  fact  Is  that  38.000 
of  these  people  were  killed  by  drunk  drivers. 
In  addition,  these  same  drunk  drivers  were 
responsible  for  more  than  800,000  traffic  ac- 
ddenta  in  which  people  were  Injured. 

Let  me  put  It  another  way  by  comparison. 
The  war  In  Vietnam  has  lasted  approxi- 
mately B  years  In  which  some  43,000  Ameri- 
cans have  given  their  Uv««.  During  those 
same  S  years,  drunk  drivers  killed  MO.OOO 
persons  on  this  Netlon's  highways. 

We  are  all  oonoemed.  and  rightly  so,  about 
the  loss  of  life  in  Vietnam.  We  •earn  strangely 
compUoent.  however,  about  the  traffic  toll 
Inflicted  by  thoee  who  drink  and  drive. 

Ftour  years  sigo,  I  helped  to  write  the  Na- 
Uonal  Traffic  and  Bafety  Act.  The  motor 
vehicle  standards  set  up  by  that  act — re- 
quiring such  equipment  as  safety  belts,  en- 
ergy-* beer  bUag  steering  columns,  and  Im- 
proved wlndahlelds — have  undoubtedly  saved 
many  Uvea  and  reduced  Injuries.  We  all  know 
that  the  car  of  the  future  wlU  come  equipped 
with  even  better  safety  devices. 

I  think  all  of  us  realize  that  efforts  will  be 
made  to  produce  safer  cars.  However,  the  fact 
remains  that  abusive  consumption  of  alcohol 
is  the  largest  elngle  factor  In  fstal  automo- 
bUe  craahea. 

What  can  we  do  about  It?  The  faota  about 
the  known  and  tested  methods  of  control  and 
prevention  of  drunken  driving  suggeet  the 
need  for  tough  laws  for  dealing  with  people 
who  insist  on  driving  while  under  the  in- 
fluence of  liquor. 

Most  States  have  laws  presuming  that  a 
driver  Is  drunk  if  the  alcohol  In  his  blood 
Is  over  a  certain  level  The  reoommended  level 
Is  no  more  alcohol  than  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent, nilnou.  I  am  glad  to  say,  u  one  of  about 
26  Statee  that  has  adopted  tbU  measurement 
of  intoxication. 

The  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  also 
has  urged  the  States  to  adopt  "implied  oon- 
senf  laws.  Under  such  laws  a  person  irtio 
obtains  e  license  to  drive  must,  at  the  eame 
time,  consent  to  take  a  chemical  test  if  ar- 
rested for  drunk  driving.  Only  four  of  the  60 
States  do  not  have  this  law.  One  of  them  Is 
mtnols. 

Experience  hae  shown  that  statutory  levels 
of  Intoxication  and  Implied  consent  laws  are 
important  first  steps  toward  reducing  high- 
way accidents.  Their  effectiveness,  unfor- 
tijnately.  u  dlminlahed  by  the  fact  that  many 
persons  continue  to  drive  even  after  their  11- 
censee  are  revoked  for  drunken  driving.  We 
have  to  develop  better  methods  for  Insiirlng 
that  oars  and  other  vehicles  are  operated  only 
by  validly  licensed  drivers. 

So  far  In  the  ioth  century,  traffic  accidents 
have  killed  more  than  1.700,000  people.  Thla 
is  more  than  all  the  military  personnel  killed 
In  every  major  war  from  the  American  Rev- 
olution to  Vietnam.  TTnleae  efTecttve  etepe  an 
taken,  this  slaughter  will  continue  to  mount 
long  after  the  last  American  leaves  Vietnam. 
Mr.  Cixvwixtro.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Bllnoli  for  the 
work  be  has  done  In  trying  to  make  highway 
traffic  more  safe  for  the  public.  Hli  author- 
ship of  the  National  Traffic  and  Safety  Act 
Is  on*  of  the  most  progresilve  plsoss  at  l«c- 
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lalatlon  enacted  by  the  Congress  in  recent 
years  to  keep  down  traffic  accidents  and  to 
make  driving  safer. 

Driving  by  Intoxicated  operators  of  motor 
vehlclee  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious 
traffic  problems  in  recent  times.  At  the  pres- 
ent Ume.  nearly  all  legislation  having  to  do 
with  this  rests  with  the  States.  We  still  have 
a  long  way  to  go  to  make  an  impact  on  keep- 
ing the  highways  safe  from  drunk  drivers. 

Again,  X  extend  my  best  to  the  gentleman 
for  all  of  his  good  work. 

Mr.  SpuNGCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  Cltvelakd)  .  for  his  kind  words.  He  has 
been  probably  the  outstanding  leader  in  the 
Congress  on  this  very  Important  problem  of 
reducing  automobile  accidents  by  drunk  driv- 
ers. He  has  recently  Inserted  in  the  Concbxs- 
sioNAL  RxcoRD  10  splendid  articles  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  on  highway  safety. 
He  ts  to  be  congratulated  on  this  fine  work. 

His  Important  position  on  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  gives  him  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  see  all  that  has  happened  in  this  area 
than  other  Members  of  the  Congress.  X  hope 
the  gentleman  will  continue  the  excellent 
Job  that  he  has  done  up  to  this  tUne. 

(From    the    OONOBSSfilOHAL    BSOOBO, 

Jtina  38.  1070} 

HXOHWAT   SAFVrr  No.    1 SSHXMD  THX  WkXXL 

or  lEvnT  60tb  Ou 

Mr.  Clevilakd.  iSi.  Speaker,  over  the  post 
year  I  have  inserted  into  the  REcx>ao  a  num- 
ber of  articles  about  the  appalling  slaughter 
which  is  taking  pUoe  on  our  highways.  While 
national  attention  and  Interest  have  been 
focused  on  the  war  in  Vietnam,  the  highways 
have  become  a  battleground  far  more  deadly 
than  Vietnam.  It  seems  that  almost  dally 
Indlgn&nt  speeches  are  given  and  indignant 
articles  are  written  about  the  slaughter  In 
Vietnam.  Yet  how  seldom  do  we  hear  the 
cries  of  Indlgnatloo  about  the  murder  and 
mayhun  on  our  roads,  streets,  and  highways? 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  on  June  26 
began  a  10-part  series  on  highway  safety 
with  an  article  on  drunken  drivers,  and  the 
estimated  28,000  people  a  year  they  ars  klU- 
Ing.  My  view  of  America's  reaction  to  the 
horrible  death,  disfigurement,  and  destruc- 
tion of  resources  on  our  streets,  ts  well  sum- 
marised by  a  quote  from  the  article: 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century,  traf- 
fic accidents  hsve  killed  more  than  1.7  mil- 
lion people- -more  than  the  combined  death 
toll  of  all  military  personnel  in  erary  major 
war  from  the  American  Revolution  to  Viet- 
nam. 

I  commend  this  thought-provoking  article 
to  the  attention  of  my  orileaguea: 

BsHnro  TKx  wmxL  of  Ev^t  SOtk  Oaa 

(By  Guy  Halverson) 

CiacAOo. — "It's  a  bad  one.  all  right,"  the 
grlmiaoad  police  officer  next  to  me  said  as 
we  skidded  to  a  stop  alongside  the  twisted 
automoblla.  Chunks  of  Jagged  broken  glass 
lay  scattered  across  the  freeway.  "Ten  to  one 
says  Uquor  was  a  factor,"  he  shrugged.  "It 
usually  Is." 

Ahead  ctf  us  ware  the  red  and  white  flash- 
ing lights  of  squad  cars  and  a  fire  truck,  the 
vehicles  silhouetted  starkly  against  the  dork 
Albuquerque  sky.  Pour  men  in  white,  carry- 
ing a  large  resplratco-,  were  Jumping  from 
an  ambulance  and  running  down  a  steep 
hUlside. 

For  XIaputy  Chief  M.  Fred  Johnson,  a  36- 
year  veteran  of  the  Albuquerque,  N.M..  Polloe 
E>epartment.  as  well  as  this  reporter,  what  we 
witnessed  that  chUl  April  night  at  the  tntsr- 
change  of  1-40  and  1-26  was  an  nnforget- 
table  and  heartbreaking  scene. 

The  driver  of  the  smashed  vehicle— In  bis 
early  20*s — had  been  observed  by  a  polloe 
spotter  hurtling  in  and  out  of  traffic  along 
the  crowded  New  Mexico  freeway  at  speeds 
approaohtng  100  miles  an  hour.  As  he  sought 
to  manauvar  ttte  sharp  Interohaaga.  hs  lost 
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oodtrol,  jumped  a  deep  ravine,  and  roUed 
onto  a  completely  new  section  of  freeway  In 
front  of  a  sttaam  of  cars  before  being  hurled 
through  a  aide  door  and  down  an  embank- 
ment. 

Almost  miraculously,  no  other  cars  had  be- 
come involved. 

UgtrOK  MWIB  taXfttOMED 

I>esplte  Interviews  by  reporters  with  police 
and  relatives,  neither  of  the  next  day's  local 
newspaper  reports  mentioned  alcohol.  Tet 
the  grim  fact  was  that  the  young  driver — 
who  had  n&rrowly  missed  smaahlag  Into 
other  cars — had  been  drinking  heavily  prior 
to  the  accident.  Moreover,  he  had  been  driv- 
ing without  a  valid  operator's  license. 

That  gloomy,  wind-swept  night  in  Albu- 
querque could  hardly  be  called  unusual. 
Throughout  the  nation,  law-enforcement  offi- 
cials eould  recount  thousands  of  slmllsr  epi- 
sodes— grim  records  of  single-  and  multi- 
ple-vehicle ooUlslobs. 

There  was  the  Texas  family  kUled  In  a 
head-oQ  collision  with  a  drunk  Azinr  one 
Sunday  morning  in  IMS.  And  the  Wisconsin 
mother  and  her  eight-year-old  son  killed  this 
year  in  front  of  tlieir  home  when  they  were 
returning  from  a  concert.  And  the  three  T>eo- 
ple  killed  in  I>oulslana  not  so  long  ago  when 
a  pickup  truck  driven  by  a  problem  drinker 
crossed  a  dividing  line  and  tmashfttf  Into 
tbem  head-on. 

The  United  States  is  in  the  midst  of  an 
undeclared — and  almost  unrecognised — war 
In  which  its  highways  have  been  turned  Into 
a  virtual  battleground.  Here  a  small  group 
of  social  end  problem  drinkers  are  yearly  kill- 
ing up  to  38.000  people,  causing  800,000  acci- 
dents, and  accounUng  for  economic  losses 
conser^aUvely  estimated  at  between  $1  and 
$6  billion- 
Many  insurance  companies  are  being 
forced  to  tighten  automobile  underwriting 
and  to  poet  sizable  rate  Increases  because  of 
mounting  highway  losses  Invc^ving  drinking 
drivers. 

"KZOHWST  COMSSSHDOe"  IK  UXLUOtn 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  these  "high- 
way commandos"  there  are.  But  they  num- 
ber In  the  millions.  Allstate  Insurance  Com- 
pany estlmatee  that  1  out  of  every  60  can 
coming  at  you  on  the  highway  ts  driven  by  a 
drunk  driver.  One  prominent  poUce-ecience 
expert  more  conservatively  Opurea  one  out  of 
every  90  cars. 

TYadltlonal  sanctions  are  not  h^*"^  these 
highway  killers.  They  drive  with  or  without 
a  license,  despite  radio  and  TV  warnings, 
despite  fines  and  jail  sentenoce. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  P.  Borlcenstein. 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  T^mngje 
Studies  at  Indiana  University  ^nd  m,  leading 
expert  in  breath  tesUng,  there  is  virtually 
no  plaoe  In  the  United  States  w1uc«  drink- 
ing driving  is  totally  prohibited. 

The  neon  parade  of  bars  and  package  stona 
along  the  nation's  highways  provides  cor- 
roboviacion  that  auto-orlentad  America — with 
its  B6-90  mUllon  drinkers — Loo  often  consid- 
ers the  bottle  and   the  throttle  aocejytable 


In  most  sfcatas.  Indeed,  statutory  deOnl- 
tlcms  of  what  constitutes  "Intoxlcatad  driv- 
ing" remain  at  dangerously  liberal  levels. 

WBONC   WAT   OMTO   THK   TtMKWtT 

Jan.  an  honor  student,  only  ahortly  grad- 
uated from  the  Unlvenlty  of  Oklahoma,  ac- 
ccfi'ted  a  date  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  1967. 
Carefully  belted  Into  tiie  seats  of  her  com- 
panion's new,  low  qfKirts  car.  the  two  young 
people  were  suddenly  struck  by  a  large  pickup 
truck  coming  the  wrong  way  on  a  freeway 
exit.  Jan  was  kUled. 

7'he  pickup  driver  was  drunk,  an  uncapped 
Uquor  bottle  on  ttie  seat  beside  him.  Be  bad 
repeatedly  lost  his  driver's  license  and  wm 
without  auto  insurance. 

"I've  experienced  tragedy  many  times  in 
my  family,  but  this  was  surely  the  ahock  of 
my  life,"  the  s^l's  aunt,  who  had  ralsad  her 
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frocn  a  chUd.  toM  me.  "^t  ma  ao  unzteces- 
Bory.  so  senaelen.  It  could  liava  been  pre- 
vented." 

Since  the  beginning  of  th\a  txntury.  trml- 
flc  accidents  have  killed  more  than  1.7  mil- 
Uon  people— more  than  the  combined  death 
toll  of  all  military  personnel  In  every  major 
war  from  the  American  Revolution  to  Viet- 
nam. tJuring  the  past  five  years  alone,  the 
highway  raster  included  at  least  124,000  men, 
women,  and  children,  according  to  Natlooal 
Safety  CouncU  eatlmatea. 

The  toll  oontlnues.  About  160  people  a 
day. 

The  etrong  correlation  betwaeta  highway 
deaths  and  liquor  has  never  really  been 
hidden  to  researchers.  "We  have  received  a 
communJ cation  containing  the  history  of  35 
aloobol-related  accident*  occurring  to  auto- 
mobile wagons,"  an  article  in  the  1004  Quar* 
terly  Journal  ot  Inebriety,  noted.  "Fifteen 
persons  occupying  these  wagons  were  klUed 
outright,  Ave  more  died  two  days  taier. 
Fourteen  persons  were  Injured,  accna  seri- 
ously. A  careful  inqiilry  showed  that  in  19 
of  these  accldenta.  the  drivers  had  used 
spinta  within  an  hour  or  more  of  the  dis- 
aster. . . 

■amUTKS   VAST   WIDKLT 

Back  In  IMe  the  National  Safety  Oouocll 
estimated  thai  drunk  drlvera  triggered  about 
18  percent  of  all  fatal  accidents.  Today,  In 
1070,  one  out  of  every  two  highway  deaths  Is 
attributed  to  liquor.  That  astonishing  figure 
may  well  even  be  higher.  Some  aathortties, 
in  fact,  rear  that  it  may  be  as  high  as  70 
percent  of  all  fatalities. 

One  recent  study  undertaken  by  the  State 
Laboratory  of  Hygiene  and  the  University  of 
Wisconsin's  Department  of  Preventive  Medi- 
cine suggesu  that  almoat  two-thirds  of  Wis- 
consin drivers  killed  in  traffic  accidents  were 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  at  the  time. 
Equally  as  ominous,  the  report  (based  on 
blood  samples  taken  from  507  drivers  kuied 
between  February.  1968.  and  May,  1969)  In- 
dicates that  alcohol  U  a  factor  in  6fi  percent 
of  all  fatal  accidents  involving  young  people 
under  18. 

Many  law-enforcement  departments, 
moreover,  such  as  the  State  of  Washington 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles,  have  clearly 
established  that  there  Is  a  high  correlation 
between  individuals  who  drive  while  drink* 
Ing  and   those  who  use  rlrugs. 

"We're  deeply  concerned  about  the  role  of 
the  drinking  driver,"  says  WUlard  Howell, 
director  of  the  OfiDce  of  Alcohol  Counter- 
measures  In  the  U-S-  Depart.ment  of  Trans- 
portation, Mr.  Howell's  anguish  Is  widely 
shared  among  safety  experts.  Ranald  H.  Par- 
sons, stocky  Sheriff  of  Kent  County,  Mich. 
(encompassing  Grand  Rapids)  told  me  he 
thought  alcohol  was  probably  a  factor  in  be- 
tween 50  and  80  percent  of  all  fatalities  han- 
dled by  his  department. 

nCTUBT    "BUhK    AND    DUKAL" 

In  New  Orleans,  where  the  1969  death  toll 
or  108  fatalities  was  the  highest  since  1939, 
Dudley  Andry.  director  of  the  Metropolitan 
New  Orleans  Safety  Council,  admits  being 
depressed  by  the  oonstantty  spirallog  statis- 
tics. "The  picture  here  Is  bleak  and  dismal." 
he  said  one  day  In  late  March  of  this  year. 
On  the  small  table  In  front  of  him  was  a 
chronological  rundown  of  fatalities  In  New 
Orleans   for   the   past   year. 

The  hefty  volume  reaembled  a  telephone 
directory  In  slee, 

"Look  at  them,"  he  said  quietly,  deep  an- 
guish mirrored  on  his  face. 

"January,  1960,  a  white  male  doctor,  8:16 
p.m. ,  alcohol  blood  concentration  .10  per 
cent." 

"22-year-old  woman,  aloobol  concentration. 
.12  percent." 

He  flipped  the  page. 

"White  male,  age  94.  killed  by  liquor." 

"Bow  do  we  atop  It?" 

How  do  w«  atop  It? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  research  that  has  gone  Into  this  10- 
part  series  indicates  that  It  is  not  being 
stopped  largely  because  the  Amertoan  public 
remains  puzzllngly  apathetic.  That  apathy 
Is  apparent  at  every  level  of  society. 

Despite  an  imaginative  $\6  million  pro- 
gram under  way  at  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (to  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent 
article) ,  there  Is  virtually  no  long-range. 
Doordlnated  federal  and  state  program  to  de«J 
with  the  drunk  driver.  Leadership  from 
Washington  Is  desperately  lacking. 


Deqilte  two  landmark  laws — the  Highway 
Safety  Act  of  1966  and  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1986 — Con- 
gress continues  to  spend  little  for  highway 
safety. 

Indeed,  while  Congress  authorized  some 
•267  million  for  the  first  three  years  of  the 
National  Safety  Act,  only  MS  mUllon  has 
been  released  for  obligation,  according  to  the 
National  Safety  CouncU.  At  least  40  safety 
bills  have  been  passed  In  the  last  few  years, 
but   none   of   them   has   received   adequate 

State  and  local  community  programs  fare 
no  better.  The  liquor  Industry  in  many  states 
Is  quietly  sabotaging  legislative  efforts  to  en- 
act legislation  aimed  at  drunken  drivers.  In 
over  two  docen  states  it's  possible  to  renew 
drivers'  licenses  by  mall.  The  safety  coiuicll 
of  one  major  Southern  town  of  over  800,000 
people  la  operating  on  a  shoestring  budget 
out  of  an  office  that  reminds  one  of  the  dreary 
setting  for  a  1940's  private  detective  film. 
The  punitive  legal  approach  In  most  com- 
munities is  strictly  out  of  the  1940'5,  too." 
Pines  and  license  revocations  seldom  deter 
problem  drinkers,  who  desperately  need  clin- 
ical or  ther^>eutlc  aid. 

ParadozlcaUy,  courts  and  Jtirles  are  loath 
to  convict  known  drunk  drivers,  even  when 
the  evidence  is  overwhelming.  One  magis- 
trate north  of  Seattle  often  deliberately  de- 
fers findings  on  drunk-driver  cases  so  that 
a  lesser  charge  can  be  given.  (This  practice 
has  triggered  the  ire  of  the  Washington  State 
Patrol.) 

Out  of  one  group  of  1,000  drivers  in  Cali- 
fornia who  killed  someone  while  driving  un- 
der the  mfluence  of  liquor,  only  one-fourth 
receive  felony  convictions  for  drunk  driving. 
Less  than  6  percent  ever  went  to  Jail. 

Last  year  a  Midland.  Mich.,  woman,  whose 
car  was  hit  by  a  drunken  driver  while  driv- 
ing along  gm  Interstate  highway,  found  on 
checking  state  records  that  he  had  garnered 
five  previous  convictions  for  drunk  driving 
and  had  rung  up  an  extra  15  points  against 
his  record  within  a  two-year  period.  AC  his 
last  trial — the  one  Involving  the  Midland 
woman—the  Judge  flned  the  drunken  driver 
only  VSO,  plus  «70  court  costs  and  suspended 
his  license  for  90  days,  the  woman  told  me. 
(The  license  suspension  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended to  one  year  by  the  Bllchlgan  Secretary 
of  SUte.) 

State  motor  vehicle  licensing  record  sys- 
tems are  too  often  tangled  monstrosities. 
Recordings  of  sentences,  fines,  and  license 
rovocationa  are  either  not  entered  at  all.  en- 
tered erroneously,  or  disappear  throtigfa  pe- 
culiar circumstances  at  a  later  time.  Indeed, 
the  lack  of  effective  coordination  within  and 
between  the  records  people  of  the  different 
states  la  matched  only  by  the  deep-seated 
rlvalrlea  and  lack  of  coordination  between 
many  of  the  highway  safety  specialists  and 
aloohollam>treatment  experts  themselves. 
"NOHascoan"  clkabs  kxbcutivk 
Several  years  ago  a  highly  respected,  $30.- 
000-a-year  Midwest  executive  with  a  well- 
known  corporation  ran  his  rented  car  off  a 
SO-foot  enbankment  on  a  California  express- 
way.  He  was  arreetad  and  booked  lor  driving 
while  intoxicated.  Be  engaged  a  lawyer  at  an 
extremely  high  fee.  The  lawyer  bad  the  caae 
delayed  until  mch  time  as  it  would  be 
clearad  from  the  docket.  Within  ttirw  mootbs 
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the  whole  episode  bad  been  forgotten  with 
no  record  of  the  accident. 

This  reporter's  research  Indicates  there  are 
thousands  of  "nonreoords." 

Law-enforcement  departments — too  often 
understrengthened.  underpaid,  overworked — 
frankly  concede  that  they  find  lees  and  less 
time  to  deal  with  highway  safety.  eepeclaUy 
now  that  "rising  crime"  is  so  flrmly  etched 
in  the  public  conaciouaneas  (even  though 
serious  crime  statistics  lag  far  behind  motor- 
vehicle  accident  statistics) . 

In  one  major  Texas  city  I  spent  an  eve- 
ning "riding  sholgim"  with  an  officer  who 
admitted  that  in  over  a  year  of  patrolling  a 
beat  (in  the  area  of  heaviest  concentration 
of  bars  in  that  city)  he  bad  not  given  out 
one  ticket  for  drunk  driving.  He  was  no  ex- 
cepuon.  X  found  that  true  almost  every- 
where I  went — Los  Angeles,  Dallas,  Chicago 
Washington.  D.C. 

I40   KATIONU.    FaOOXAM    XXZSTB 

Most  experts  say  one  reason  the  drunk 
driver  Is  not  being  curbed  is  that  there  Is  as 
yet  no  realistic  hard-headed  attack  on  alco- 
holism In  the  U.S.,  such  as  has  been  the  case 
in  most  European  countries.  Dntu  the  deeper 
question  of  alcohollam  is  attacked,  new  po- 
lice equipment,  stlffer  court  sentences,  and 
mllltons  of  license  revocations  wont  really 
resolve  the  problem. 

The  Monitor  has  learned  through  a  De- 
partment of  Transportation  source  that  a 
confidential  special  task  force  report  on  high- 
way safety  prepared  for  the  President  has 
severly  criticised  the  entire  punitive  ap- 
proach In  dealing  with  the  drunk  drivers. 
This  la  a  conclusion  shared  by  most  rehabili- 
tation experts. 

Testimony  last  year  before  a  special  sub- 
committee on  alcoholism  and  narcotics 
headed  up  by  Iowa  Sen.  Harold  Hughea  (him- 
self a  reformed  alcoholic ) ,  clearly  indicated 
that  there  is  no  oomprehenalve  federal  pro- 
gram in  this  area,  even  though  the  United 
States  now  leads  the  world  in  the  number  of 
alcoholics. 

The  entire  federal  expenditure  In  the  al- 
coholism treatment  area  Is  estimated  at  a 
minuscule  $4  million  annually. 

Compare  that  »4  million  to  the  estimated 
$8^  billion  Ln  tax  revenue  that  government  at 
all  levels — local,  state,  federal — collects  from 
the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Compare  that  »4  million  to  the  »7  to  >8 
billion  In  economic  lasses  caused  on  Ameri- 
can highways  annually  by  drinking  drivers. 
"NO  BAvrrr  coKtriiTuawcY" 
"There  Just  is  no  highway  safety  constitu- 
ency." laments  Howard  Pyie.  president  of  the 
National  Safety  Council.  Mr.  Pyie,  leaning 
back  In  a  chair  In  his  large  office  at  NBC 
headquarters  In  Chicago,  recalls  that  In  his 
four  years  as  governor  of  Arizona,  back  In  the 
1960's,  only  one  person  ever  bo:hered  to  come 
into  his  office  to  dlsctias  road  safety.  And 
until  the  recently  stepped-up  advertising 
campaign  against  drunk  drivers  by  the  coun- 
cil and  private  Insurance  companies.  Mr. 
Pyie  doubts  that  the  situation  had  changed 
very  much. 

Mr.  Pyte  concedes  that  the  NSC  haa  been 
trying  to  get  a  coordinated  national  attack 
against  drunk  drivers  under  way  for  "about 
three  years."  He  says.  "We  thought  we  would 
be  stronger  if  we  had  widespread  support. 
But  the  only  major  group  that  we've  been 
able  to  get  with  us  so  far  la  the  American 
Medical  Association. 

"Nmety  million  Americans  drink — and 
they  Just  don't  like  the  privilege  abridged 
That's  what  you  caU  a  constituency  In  re- 
verse." 

I  From  the   CoNCuasioifAz.  Kicobd    July  6 

19701 

HxoirwAT  Safktt  No.  a — ^Thx  PaoBLSic 

BSHDfD   THS   WhXKL 

Mr.  Clxvklahd.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  public  attention  footiaad 
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recently  on  crime  la  the  streets,  and  the  In- 
security it  produces  for  many  of  our  citi- 
zens. The  front-page  coverage  given  by  the 
news  media  to  the  deaths  and  injuries 
which  result  from  the  crime  Is  Justlfled, 
because  the  people  harmed  by  violence  are 
disproportionately  the  old,  the  weak,  and 
the  poor.  These  are  people  who  can  111  af- 
ford the  economic  loss  involved  and  to  whom 
hoepltal  bills  are  a  major  blow.  If  they  are 
Injured^-or  even  worse  killed — their  fami- 
lies suffer  badly,  and  are  often  pushed  into 
poverty  or  at  best  Insecurity.  Money  stolen 
from  them  Is  dearly  missed — and  for  the 
old.  It  Is  often  part  or  all  of  their  meager 
savings  or  a  recent  social  security  check. 

Tet  there  Is  Ln  our  society  a  group  which 
Is  an  ever  worse  killer  and  maimer  tt^^p 
street  criminals:  drunken  drivers.  TTey  kill 
at  least  26.000  people  and  cause  over  800,000 
accidents  yearly.  In  t«ms  of  economic  loss, 
the  98  billion  caused  by  such  drivers  ap- 
proximates that  caused  by  street  criminals — 
excluding  organised  crime  and  whits  collar 
crime. 

The  hardship  caused  la  barel>  Indicated 
by  these  harsh,  cold  figures.  Who  knows 
what  agony  Is  wrought  In  the  families  of 
the  38.000  people  they  killed?  Who  knows 
how  much  human  tragedy  there  Is  In  the 
families  of  the  people  wounded  and  maimed? 
In  this  year  of  great  interest  in  conservation, 
what  greater  waste — truly  an  absolute 
waste — of  resources  Is  there? 

In  an  effort  to  bring  some  attention  to  the 
needless,  senseless  tragedy  of  our  more  than 
50.000  highway  deaths  yearly,  I  have  In- 
serted a  number  of  articles  into  the  Recobd. 
Today's  offering  Is  from  the  Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor,  the  second  article  in  a  series 
of  10  written  by  Ouy  Halverson.  This 
thoughtful  article  dtscuases  tests  and  SUte 
laws  which  are  currently  In  effect — and 
often  not  In  effects-governing  drunken 
driving. 

Since  I  Inserted  Mr.  Haiverson's  first  ar- 
ticle Into  the  Bacoan  on  June  29.  I  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  Interest  which  has 
been  shown  by  many  of  my  colleaguea  and 
by  mall.  One  such  letter  from  William  Frlel 
Heimlich  of  Falls  Church,  Va..  made  an  elo- 
quent statement  which  anUdpated  the 
theme  of  Mr.  Haiverson's  second  article,  and 
which  deserves  consideration : 

The  efforts  of  Congress  to  grapple  with 
the  problems  ot  automobile  safety.  In  my 
opinion,  have  been  mls-dlrected.  No  amount 
of  money  or  public  relations  effort  spent  on 
seatbelts,  bead  pads  and  the  new  bumpers 
are  going  to  reduce,  in  the  sUghtest.  the 
stotlatlcs  of  dead  and  injured.  Only  tough 
laws  rigidly  enforced  will  do  the  Job.  The 
Federal  Oovemment,  obvlouely,  can  only 
lead  the  way.  Success  can  come  only  when 
the  states  do  their  part  and  when  public 
opinion  is  aroused  to  support  new  laws 
and  the  enforcement  of  old  ones. 

While  t  personally  believe  that  automobile 
safety  requires  safe  cars  and  safe  roads  in 
addition  to  tough  laws,  Mr.  Helmllch's  point 
la  well  taken  that  there  wHI  be  no  end  to 
the  carnage  on  the  highways  until  an 
aroiised  public  demands  and  supports  tough 
laws  which  are  toughly  enforced. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Txsra  roB  DanVKaNMSSs:   Tsiax  Ouobt 

To  Bx  A  Law  That  Woaxa 

(By  Ouy  Halverson) 

Niw  Orlsanb. — "I  wont  take  It.  Go  away." 
he  shouted  angrily,  thruatlng  a  clenched  fist 
toward  the  startled  policewoman. 

The  tall,  emaciated  looking  man,  his 
shabby  clothes  caked  with  dirt  and  grease, 
reeked  with  the  smell  of  alcohol — and  he 
was  m  serious  trouble.  In  ftont  of  him  at 
the  main  lockup  of  the  New  Orleans  Police 
Department  was  a  breathalyzer  machine. 
used  by  most  law-enforcement  agencies  to 
meastire  a  person's  blood-alcohol  level. 

The  man  bad  bsen  apprehended  earlier  In 
the  evoning  careening  at  a  high  rate  at  ipsod 
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the  wrong  direction  down  a  one-way  street. 
But  fortunately  for  the  public,  Louisiana 
has  an  "Implied  consent' '  statute.  This 
means  in  effect  that  when  a  person  takes 
out  a  operator's  license,  be  consents  to  take 
a  chemical  test  (blood,  lu-lne,  or  breath),  if 
arrested  for  drunk  driving.  If  he  refuses, 
which  Is  tbe  suspect's  choice,  his  license  can 
be  su^ended.  Louisiana  also  has  a  statute 
, defining  what  constitutes  a  "presumptive 
blood  level  of  intoxication" — In  the  caae  of 
this  state,  10  percent. 

The  same  kind  of  crusading  zeal,  safety 
experts  say.  that  marked  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's routing  of  cigarette  advertising 
from  airwaves  Is  needed  to  badger  states  into 
adopting  the  attffest  possible  presumptive 
blood -level  laws. 

AlIxaiCAK    HODGKPOOGE 

Because  this  man,  barely  able  to  stand 
and  obviously  Intoxicated.  lefused  to  take 
the  breathalyser  test,  he  lost  his  driver's  li- 
cense. Theoretically,  at  least,  that  meant  a 
major  victory  in  the  war  against  the  drunk 
driver. 

But  such  victories,  one  quickly  learns  after 
traveling  throughout  the  United  States,  axe 
neither  common  nor  uniform.  Indeed,  the 
United  States  Is  a  hodgepodge  of  laws  and 
praciices  when  it  comes  to  the  drunk  driver, 
depending  upon  Jusi  which  state  you  are  In 
and  which  j;)atrolman  you  hai^;>en  to  en- 
counter. 

Take  what  happened  not  so  long  ago  in 
neighboring  Mississippi,  a  police  officer, 
looking  In  his  rear-view  mirror,  notices  a  car 
apparently  hurtling  along  behind  him  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed.  As  the  c^cer  slackens 
his  speed,  the  approaching  car  does  the  same. 
After  the  vehicle  is  abreast,  the  officer  pulls 
the  vehicle  to  the  side  of  the  road  and  finds 
an  attractive,  articulate  young  woman  be- 
hind the  wheel.  She  is  fully  composed,  al- 
though he  notices  that  she  seems  a  bit  tired. 
Pindmg  nothing  technically  wrong,  he  warns 
her  against  speeding  and  allows  her  to  drive 
off. 

Ten  minutes  later,  away  from  the  officer, 
the  young  woman,  who  In  fact  Is  Intoxicated. 
as  a  breathalyser  test  would  have  Indicated. 
accelerates  until  she  Is  whirling  along  at 
more  than  90  miles  an  hour.  She  can  barely 
see  the  highway  or  keep  her  eyes  open. 

She  becomes  a  casualty  in  a  major 
accident. 

Unlike  Louisiana,  Mississippi  has  neither  a 
"presumptive  level  of  intoxication"  nor  an 
Imp  tied -consent  statute.  Because  of  this,  the 
officer  was  reluctant  to  arrest  the  woman 
based  on  her  appearance  alone.  Yet  an  arrest 
might  have  prevented  the  accident. 

Though  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  each 
.■ibare  a  comon  border,  they  are  In  fact  at 
two  oppoalte  ends  of  the  pole  when  It  comes 
to  highway -safety  legislation.  On  a  time 
scale.  Louisiana  Is  In  the  present.  Missis- 
sippi's approach,  it  must  be  reluctantly  ac- 
knowledged. Is  still  somewhere  in  the  mld- 
1940'B,  as  are  too  many  other  stAtes. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  ImpUed- 
oonsent  laws  and  sututory  levels  of  intoxi- 
cation are  significant  first  steps  in  curtailing 
the  mounting  death  rate  on  our  nation's 
battle-scarred  highways.  That  war  is  very 
real.  Last  year,  drunk  drivers  killed  more 
than  38.000  Americans,  (more  than  all  U.S. 
servicemen  killed  m  Vietnam  the  same  year) . 
caused  over  800.000  accidents,  and  rang  up 
economic  losses  estimated  at  $8  billion. 

STATES    WTTHOUT    STATUTKS 

Highway -safety  experts  are  in  almost  toUl 
agreement  that  If  the  death  rate  Is  to  be  sig- 
nificantly reduced,  an tl -drunk-driver  legisla- 
tion at  the  state  level  must  be  drastically 
tightened  and  upgraded — as  vrell  as  stand- 
ardized throughout  the  nation. 

Four  states — Dltnols.  Mlealaelppl,  Montana. 
Wyoming — and  the  District  of  Columbia  still 
have  no  ImpUed-oonsent  sta.tutes. 

Three  sMtes— Texas.  New  Mexico,  and  Mis- 
sissippi— BtlU  have  no  preeuoQitlve  level  of 
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intoxication.  In  some  31  states  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  moreover,  tbe  presump- 
tive level  l£  set  far  too  high — at  .15  percent — 
equivalent  to  about  eight  shots  of  BO-proo( 
whiskey  or  eight  12-ounce  bottles  of  beer  for 
the  average  adult  male. 

In  a  number  of  states  with  .10  percent  pre- 
sumptive levels,  the  law  needs  to  be 
strengthened  so  that  the  .10  percent  figure 
is  an  automatic,  no-nonsense,  cut-off  point. 
punishable  by  fine  and  Jail  conviction.  In 
Minnesota,  for  example,  the  current  law  says 
only  that  .10  may  be  prima  facie  evidence 
of  being  "under  the  Infiuence." 

At  the  same  time,  many  safety  authorities 
Insist  that  the  United  States  desperately 
needs  to  follow  the  European  lead  and  adopt 
highway  prearrest  driver  breath  tests.  Pre- 
arrest  screening,  however,  has  triggered  a 
score  of  constitutional  doubts. 

For  years  the  only  way  that  a  patrolman 
could  Identify  a  drunk  driver  was  by  some 
type  of  objective  personal  evaluaUon.  such 
as  observing  erratic  driving  patterns,  slurred 
speech  or  flushed  face,  or  requiring  the 
driver  to  "walk  a  straight  line."  But  such 
tests,  it  is  well  known  by  policing  agencies, 
are  highly  imrellable. 

Ex- alcoholics,  in  fact,  usually  scoff  out- 
right at  such  objective  criteria.  One  New 
Tork  businessman,  a  recovered  alcoholic, 
reooUeou  that  be  escaped  detection  from  a 
large  cluster  of  patrolmen  because  they 
thought  he  was  under  shock  from  an  aocl- 
dent,  rather  than  drunk,  as  he  was.  "I  had 
driven  my  car  into  the  town  pond,  yet,  stlU 
no  police  check  for  alcohol  I  Can  you  Imagine 
that?"  he  says.  "The  water  snapped  me  back 
to  a  facade  of  Instant  sobriety.'  Had  Mie 
police  required  a  chemical  test,  they  would 
have  seen  how  drunk  I  was." 

"A  police  officer  on  patrol  may  see  a  car 
weaving  and  it's  obvious  that  something  ts 
wrong."  says  Dr.  Robert  P.  Borkensteln, 
chairman  of  tbe  Indiana  University  Depart- 
ment of  Forensic  Studies  and  a  leading  de- 
veloper of  the  police  breathalyser.  "But  most 
courts  demand  clear-out  evidence  of  intoxi- 
cation before  they'll  consider  conviction." 

"We  know  that  many  drinking  drivers  do 
not  show  evidence  of  drinking.  They  may 
only  show  aggreseivenesfi,  which,  of  course, 
can  have  other  causes.  So  mtit  aggressive 
driving,  plus  mild  personality  changes  In  an 
individual  whom  an  officer  doesn't  know. 
Just  usually  are  not  enough  to  convey  to  a 
court  the  Information  needed  to  convicL  Tte 
police.  In  effect,  ore  saddled  with  ni^tng  crude 
arrest  criteria  developed  a  generaUon  back." 

mBOPKAM    UCVBU 

In  sharp  contrast  to  tbe  United  SUtes. 
most  European  nations  have  long  held  that 
A  certain  level  of  alc<^Dl  In  the  blood  consti- 
tuted a  highway  violation,  no  matter  bow 
correct  one's  driving  habits.  In  Bast  Europe 
the  figure  Is  very  stiff,  "satisfied  by  a  mere 
sniff,"  laughs  one  North  American  police  offi- 
cial. Poland.  Norway  and  Sweden  early  sst 
tbe  level  at  .06  percent,  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tria at  .08  perceut.  Denmark  at  .10  percent. 
During  Austria's  first  year  at  the  .06  level, 
accidents  plummeted  35  percent. 

Canada,  Great  Brltam,  and  Australia  have 
also  set  the  level  at  .06  percent. 

In  1967  the  British  passed  the  landmark 
Road  Safety  Act,  considered  to  be  perhaps 
the  most  important  Eingle  piece  of  highway 
safety  legislation  In  the  world.  Tbe  act  de- 
fined .08  percent  as  the  presumptive  level  of 
intoxication  and  established  fines  and  Im- 
prisonment, as  well  as  possible  license  revoca- 
tion, for  offenders.  More  significantly,  the  act 
authorised  prearrest  chemical  tests. 

If  a  British  policeman  has  reasonable  cause 
to  believe  that  a  motorist  Is  under  the  In- 
fluence of  liquor,  has  cconmltted  a  moving 
violation,  or  If  the  driver  Is  In  some  type  of 
accident,  the  polloeman  considering  arrest 
can  request  that  the  motorist  take  a  breath 
test  on  tbe  highway.  Tbe  driver  can  rcftise. 
subject  to  a  possible  fins.  If  th*  test  reglsten 
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pooltlve  the  motorist  la  then  amstad  and 
taken  to  &  stAtlon  house  i^ere  he  U  given 
Uie  more  fonn&I  breethelyaer  test — the  type 
administered  in  the  United  Sutes  only  after 
arreec 

Tlie  Brttlah  prearrast  teat  cannot  be  UMd 
as  court  evldenoe. 

Despite  an  initial  outcry  from  elvll  llbertar- 
lazu  and  Uquor  interests  (who  feared  a  lose 
of  business  from  the  new  law)  public  opin- 
ion qulcUy  lined  up  behind  the  Boad  Act. 
Casualtiee  dropped  sharply,  and  some  evi- 
dence suggests  that  the  act  baa  reduced  the 
tendency  to  drink  and  then  drive. 

Chemical  testing  Id  the  United  Btates, 
though  practiced  for  several  decades,  was 
given  a  great  booet  by  the  Highway  Safety 
Act  Of  19«6.  The  Safety  Art  suthorlaed  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau  to  poet  fed- 
eral standards  for  state  highway  programs. 
The  federal  standards  call  for  passage  of  both 
lzzq>l  led -consent  status  and  a  .10  percent 
presumptlTs  level  of  Intoxication.  The  Uni- 
form Vehicle  Code,  compiled  with  by  about 
two-thirds  of  an  statee.  alao  calls  for  the 
.10  percent  level. 

While  more  than  half  the  states  have 
scrambled  on  the  bandwagon  to  adopt  im- 
pUed-oonscnt  statutes  during  the  past  three 
yean  because  of  concerted  federal  preasures, 
most  have  poked,  rather  than  galloped  Into 
action,  when  it  comes  to  the  presumptive 
levela. 

"Many  legtslaturee  Just  have  no  ooacep- 
tlon  what  these  percent  figures  mean  in 
Uvea  lost,"  says  a  specialist  from  the  North- 
west University  Traffic  Institute.  "Tell  them 
that  you're  3fi  times  more  likely  to  have  an 
accident  at  the  IS  level  than  at  the  lower 
Buropean  Umlt  and  they  Just  shrug  their 
shoulders." 

By  early  1970.  only  one  state,  bad  adopted 
the  .08  European  level.  Roughly  half  the 
states  were  above  the  federal  standard  of  .10 
or  had  no  statutory  level  at  all.  Sensing  a 
oocnlng  public  revulsion  against  the  drunk 
driver,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  organLsa'- 
tlons.  Including  the  National  Safety  Council 
and  Its  sfflUated  chapters,  and  private  Insur- 
ance companies,  are  hammering  together  ex- 
pensive television  and  radio  campaigns  for 
more  comprehensive  legislation  at  the  state 
level. 

Intense  lobbying  Is  expected  in  a  score  of 
states  In  the  upcoming  1971  legislative  ses- 
sions. In  Michigan,  for  example,  a  strong 
campaign  Is  already  being  mounted  through 
blllboanls  and  ads  to  slash  the  prestunptlve 
level  from  the  present  .Ifi  to  .10  percent,  as 
well  as  enact  legislation  requiring,  manda- 
tory blood  tesu  on  all  victims  of  fatal  acci- 
dents and  all  drivers  who  survive  accidents. 
ACCmCKT  BSTC  vmcLatWD 
A  bill  supported  by  Oov.  William  Q.  Mllll- 
kan  has  pesaed  the  Senate  but  Is  Jammed  up 
In  House  committee  partly  because  of  back- 
stage opposition  of  the  liquor  industry. 

In  addition,  a  ntmiber  of  legislatures.  In- 
cluding Minnesota.  Mlcblgan,  and  Califor- 
nia are  mulling  some  type  of  prearrest  tast- 
ing along  the  lines  of  the  BrlClab  Road  Act. 
Such  testing  was  enacted  lata  last  year  In 
New  York  State  and  the  city  of  Baton  Bonge. 
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aelsure.  Rfth  Amendment  guarantees  against 
self-lncrlminaUon,  and  abridgement  of  the 
due-prooess  clause  of  the  14th  Amendment. 
Advocates  of  testing  before  arrest  argue  the 
practice  is  merely  a  scientific  replacement  of 
the  traditional  roadside  sobriety  checks,  such 
as  picking  up  a  coin  and  shouldn't  be  viewed 
as  "illegal  searches." 


December  I9y  1970 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  artlola  In  the  aerlea 

by  Guy   Halvaraou  follows,   and  deserves  a 
tboughtlul  oonalderatlcm : 


poxraaLC  t^Mrrs  uaocD 
To  undaracore  this  contention,  advocates 
note  that  state  couru  have  gradually  Uber- 
allaad  many  poUoe  powers  on  the  highway 
until  today  an  oiDoer,  among  other  things, 
can  request  a  Uoense  check,  use  a  roadblock 
for  a  license  check,  and  even  require  that  a 
vehicle  be  weighed  to  see  If  it  meets  legal 
road  allowanoes.  Thus,  pretesting,  thay  rea- 
son. Is  the  next  logical  step  in  the  arrest 
proceas. 

Whatever  the  eventual  legal  outcome  on 
pre-arrest  testing,  which  wUl  most  likely  be 
resolved  only  after  a  Supreme  Court  decision 
a  number  of  safety  experts,  including  Indi- 
ana University's  Dr.  Borkensteln,  beUeve 
that  development  of  email,  portable  chemi- 
cal testing  units  opens  up  one  of  the  most 
Important  and  unc^iored  new  areas  In  the 
war  against  the  drunk  driver. 

Dr.  Borkensteln  maintains  that  If  self- 
testing  devices  can  be  universally  distrib- 
uted, such  as  In  retail  outlets  or  taverns, 
then  not  only  can  the  drinking  public  be 
shown  when  they  are  approaching  the  "dan- 
ger level,'*  but  at  ttie  same  time,  a  new,  mas- 
sive eoaUuon  of  social  drinkers  (moat  of 
whom  seldom  reach  the  statutory  presump- 
tive levels),  plus  abstainers  will  be  created 
that  would  swing  behind  strong  legislative 
sanctions. 

"We  could  make  deviant  drivers  a  virtual 
outgroup,  against  which  cotild  ba  rallied  tre- 
mendous social  preesurea.  That's  something 
that  Just  Isn't  happening  now,"  says  Dr  Bor- 
kensteln. 


Under  the  Baton  Rouge  experiment,  un- 
dertaken In  cooperation  wich  the  Insurance 
Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  the  city  can 
levy  a  60-day  JaU  sentence  and  a  »300  One 
against  any  motorist  believed  drunk  who 
refuses  to  take  a  road  breathallaer  teat.  More 
than  23a  people  have  been  evaluated  aa  of 
this  writing,  and  the  largest  chunk  of  them 
have  registered  positive.  Though  it  Is  still 
too  early  to  guaga  resuiu.  local  Baton  Rouge 
police  note  that  the  I>ec«mber  accident  rate, 
tradlUonally   high,   scored   a   major  daolina. 

In  spite  of  the  Baton  Rouge  and  New  Tork 
Stata  expartmenta.  however,  a  number  of 
legal  doubts  persist  about  pretexting,  includ- 
Ingpoaalbto  violations  of  Fourth  Amendmant 
protaottoaa  against  unraaaonabte  aaareh  and 
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BmswAT  Sanrr  No.  8— Thx  OaoHx  Patbol: 

A    TOOOH    DUTT 

Mr.  Cx.xvxzjufD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem 
of  drunken  drivers  and  the  deaths.  Injuries 
and  destruction  they  are  causing  Is  one 
which  needs  our  attention.  Though  drunken 
drivers  receive  little  publicity  except  In  the 
dally  accident  reports  listing  their  latest  vic- 
tims they  are  a  menace  which  must  be 
stopped. 

l^e  men  who  actually  have  the  taak  of 
getting  drunken  drivers  off  of  our  highways 
our  State  and  local  police,  receive  too  little 
attention  and  support  from  tba  public  and 
press.  It  has  perhaps  become  trite  to  say  that 
theea  men  are  risking  their  Uvea  to  make 
ours  safe;  but  It  is  nonetheless  true.  Their 
Job  Is  difficult  for  a  number  of  reasons.  One 
la  tba  lack  of  manpower,  as  there  are  too  few 
policemen  to  do  the  Job.  Another  Involves 
the  weak  and  inadequate  laws  they  often 
have  to  work  with.  Tet  perhaps  the  basic 
reason  la  that  the  public,  the  news  media, 
and  people  in  government  are  Just  not  de- 
manding action.  Thoijgh  drunken  drivers 
are  killing  over  28,000  people  a  year  on  our 
hlgbways,  the  pubUc  seems  relatively  uncon- 
cerned. 

This  seeming  disinterest  In  oaie  of  our 
most  pressing  national  problems  contin- 
ues to  baine  me.  As  part  of  my  contribution 
toward  arousing  intarest  in  this  area.  I  have 
recently  Inserted  Into  the  Rscoan  two  arti- 
cles which  appeared  earlier  In  the  ChrlsUan 
Science  Monitor  as  part  of  a  series  on  high- 
way safety  The  third  article,  which  appeared 
In  the  July  9  edition,  discusses  the  problem 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  policemen  who 
patrol  pur  hlgbways.  and  with  dedication 
and  commitment  try  to  cope  with  this  grow- 
ing menace.  The  story  of  the  policemen  Is 
heartening,  but  the  story  of  the  problems 
they  faoa  is  dlatrasalng. 


Teb  Dxunk  Patboi. — A  TotroH  Durx 
(By  Ouy  Halvarson) 
WAsmjrcTON. — "Better  stand  back  when 
we  get  the  door  open,"  the  Washington,  D.O., 
patrolman  shouted  at  me  as  be  ran  toward 
the  darkened  vehlcde.  "No  telling  what  wall 
find." 

Inalde.  we  could  see  a  young  man  alumped 
motionless  across  the  wheel.  The  lata-modti 
automobile,  the  engine  on  and  running 
quietly,  was  stopped  about  30  feet  ftom  an 
Intersection. 

The  driver  coughed  and  twisted  aa  the 
officer  Jammed  a  small  vial  of  smelling  aalta 
under  his  nose.  On  the  cluttered  floor  o*  the 
front  seat  was  an  empty  can  of  malt  beer. 
His  recently  preesed  clothes  ware  In  dis- 
array. He  said  that  he  was  returning  h«ne 
from  a  party  when  be  "fell  asleep"  i^proach- 
ing  the  Intersection.  Repeated  loud  hang- 
ings and  poundings  on  the  side  of  the  car 
by  paaalng  motorUU  had  faUed  to  rouse 
him. 

After  producing  identlficaUon  and  a  driv- 
er's license  during  a  brief  questioning  In  the 
back  seat  of  the  patrol  car,  the  driver  was 
aaked  If  be  thought  he  could  safely  maneu- 
ver his  vehl(Me  home.  Nodding  affirmatively, 
he  was  aUowed  to  drive  off. 

The  ticket  given  the  man  read  only:  "Pall- 
ing to  give  full  ume  and  attentton  to  drlv- 
log." 

DALLAa-AXaA   OHaCKOVT 

Contrast  this  cavalier  response  of  the  officer 
to  the  more  purposive  methods  of  three 
Dallas  patrolmen.  In  March  of  this  year  I 
watched  officer  Don  DeWees  and  two  other 
Dallas  patrolmen  (one  a  citizen  police  auxi- 
liary) "check  out"  some  lwo-do«en  night- 
clubs and  taverns  In  a  bleak  four-block  area 
of  the  city's  racially  mixed  east  side. 

Aa  we  entered  each  club,  the  din  and  music 
would  grind  to  a  halt  as  every  head  turned 
suspiciously  toward  the  amaU  cluster  of  men 
in  blue  by  the  door. 

"Club  owners  hate  us  for  this  type  of 
patrol."  says  officer  DeWees,  an  outgoing 
seven-year  veteran  of  the  force.  "But  we've 
gone  a  long  way  toward  cutting  down  knif- 
ings and  fights  by  our  presence.  And  you 
can  be  sure  that  there  are  many  characters 
m  these  places  who  think  twice  about  that 
foxirth  or  fifth  drink  before  they  hit  the 
highway  with  us  around." 

As  these  two  contraatlng  Incidents  clearly 
Indicate,  the  wheels  of  law  enforcement 
more  imevenly  when  It  comes  to  curtailing 
and  apprehending  the  drunk  driver  in  the 
United  States  today.  In  some  caaea.  It  movea 
not  at  all,  aa  departments  teeter  toward  out- 
right no  enforcement. 

In  hundreds  of  departments  acroas  the 
country  budget  and  manpower  woes  plus 
heightened  citizen  demands  for  stepped  up 
antlcrlme  patrolling  is  causing  severe  cut- 
backs In  the  number  of  men  assigned  to 
traffic  details.  Results  are  Invariably  disas- 
trous. In  Detroit,  traffic  units  have  been 
hacked  by  some  171  men  since  1966 — almost 
30  percent  of  the  total  traffic  detail — even 
though  the  slae  of  the  police  force  Itself  has 
swollen  by  more  than  &00  men. 

SUBVCaXANCC    FALLS   OFT 

Surveillance  and  Issuing  of  tickets  has 
fallen  off.  Not  surprisingly,  the  accident  rate 
haa  risen  steadily  and  shows  no  sign  of 
lapsing. 

By  contrast,  accident  ratea  In  rural  arcoB 
patrolled  by  tHe  Michigan  Bute  Police,  who 
have  maintained  and  In  some  areas  even 
tightened  stirvelllance,  have  dropped. 

While  scores  of  policing  agencies,  such  as 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Diego  police  de- 
partments, and  the  Maine  State  Police,  hove 
mounted  aggressive  preventive  campaigns 
agalzut  the  dnmk  driver,  UtaraUy  thousands 
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of  other  departments  are  stUl  relying  on 
antiquated  and  plainly  Inadequate  control 
programs.  Or  worse,  they  have  hidden  the 
whole  problem  In  dusty  back-room  files. 

Admittedly,  the  problem  of  apprehending 
the  drunk  driver  Is  one  of  the  knottiest 
problems  facing  policing  agencies  today.  The 
social  drinker  requires  a  more  traditional 
type  of  preventive  patrol — a  response  that 
may  have  no  application  for  the  hard-core 
problem  drinker  at  all. 

As  studies  have  indicated,  the  problem- 
drinking  driver  Is  not  Uke  the  typical  social 
drinker.  The  former  often  have  had  long- 
standing difficulties  with  poUce,  and  other 
social  agencies,  and  In  some  cases  have  even 
garnered  strings  of  psychiatric  evaluation. 
license  revocatlona  and  suspensions,  and 
criminal  records. 

Use  of  established  enforcement  ploys,  such 
OS  dummy  vehicles,  radar  boxes,  and'  hell- 
copter  surveillance,  often  have  little  prac- 
tical effect.  Some  departments,  Intimidated 
by  the  sheer  complexity  of  the  problem,  have 
resigned  themselves  to  passivity  and  inaction. 

MAT   OO   OMAPPaxHXNDXD 

Any  drunk  driver  who  Is  at  this  moment 
careening  across  the  nation's  hlghwsya  has 
little  likelihood  of  ever  being  apprehended. 
Of  the  nation's  half-million  lawmen,  only  a 
fraction  are  on  traffic-enforcement  duty. 

Take  the  niitlon'a  34,000  state  police.  They 
patrol  more  than  one  million  miles  of  high- 
way, yet  less  than  8.000  are  behind  the  wheel 
at  any  given  period  of  time — averaging  out 
to  about  one  man  for  every  126  mllea  of 
roadway. 

PoUce.  moreover,  forced  to  rely  upon  lim- 
ited visual-arrest  criteria,  are  apprehending 
only  the  most  blatantly  Intoxicated  drivers 
at  peak  alcohol  blood  levels.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  drinking  drlverx  at  lower  Illegal 
levels  are  going  undetected.  "I  drove  non- 
stop from  Pennsylvama  to  Wisconsin  one 
weekend  through  five  sutes,  and  I  wasn't 
stop{>ed  by  a  patrolman  once,"  a  key  leader 
of  a  Milwaukee  Alcoholics  Anonymous  chap- 
ter told  ma,  recalling  his  pre-AA  days.  "Tot 
I  waa  so  drunk  I  don't  even  remember  getting 
Into  the  car." 

Top  police  administrators  Insist,  rightly, 
that  the  problem  of  the  drinking  driver  Isn't 
Just  a  Uw-enforcement  problem.  "WeYe  talk- 
ing about  a  vastly  complicated  community 
problem  that  is  going  to  require  a  compre- 
hensive attack  on  aloohoMam."  says  William 
H.  Praney.  a  top  official  of  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  (lACP). 

For  Its  part  the  lAOP  has  published  a 
number  of  policy  guidelines  on  traffic  safety. 
Including  dlrectlvea  supporting  implied-con- 
sent  statutes  and  a  .10  presimiptlve  level  of 
tnioxlcBtion.  (Implied  consent  means  that 
acceptance  of  a  license  implies  consent  to  a 
chemical  blood  test  in  the  event  of  arrest.) 

WHAT   POLICK   CAN   DO 

Still,  many  law-enforcement  officials.  In- 
cluding lACP's  Mr.  Praney,  concede  that 
there  Is  much  that  police  deportmenu  can 
and  must  do  If  the  highway  toll  la  to  be 
significantly  slashed: 

Renewed  emphasis  on  traffic  safety.  This 
would  include  clearcut  supervisory  policies 
for  police  personnel.  "Tolerances  ' — or  defini- 
tions— for  example,  of  what  constitute 
drunken  driving  should  be  clearly  defined 

WhUe  Increasing  calls  are  heard  for  farm- 
ing out  traffic-safety  duties  to  supplemen- 
tal or  even  auxlllar7  civilian  forcea,  moat 
experts  strongly  Insist  that  uafllc  aafety 
must  once  again  be  given  priority  billing 
within  existing  police  organizations. 

"Thousands  of  officers  are  now  trapped  In 
trivial  administrative  jobs  or  forced  to  re- 
spond to  unnecesaary  calls  such  aa  chopped 
garden  hoses  or  overturned  bird  baths.  These 
men  would  be  more  useful  out  on  the  road- 
way," argues  James  Slavln.  director  of  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  InsUtute, 
and  a  former  chief  of  the  Denver  foroe.  "Traf- 
fic la  the  one  area  where  police  can  exercise 
tremendous  control,  unlike,  say,  the  aasault 
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area,  which  usually  occurs  away  from  the 
police." 

Detection  and  apprehension.  Police  need 
to  upgrade  detection  methods  for  better 
apprehenalon  of  drunk  drivers.  Many  law- 
enforcement  officials  admit  a  distaste  lor 
dealing  with  the  alcoholic  who  drives  (as 
distinct  from  the  problem  of  public  drunk- 
enness, the  largest  category  of  arresU  In  the 
.United  States) . 

NATIONAL    AVXaACa    NOTKD 

"I'll  seldom  stop  a  DWI  (driving  while 
Intoxicated)  unless  he's  really  in  bad  shape," 
one  officer  on  a  major  metropolitan  force 
told  me.  The  national  average  la  about  two 
drunk -driver  arrests  per  each  officer  per  year. 
clearly  Inadequate,  many  feel,  when  It's  rec- 
ollected that  we  are  talking  about  a  prob- 
lem Involving  millions  of  drivers. 

Reporting  procedures.  Many  departments, 
especlaUy  in  the  South  and  rural  areas  in 
the  Midwest  and  Southwest,  need  to  adopt 
better  accident -reporting  procedures,  it  Is 
from  such  information  that  preventive  coun- 
termeasuree  can  be  devised. 

Statee  need  mandatory  chemical  tests  for 
victims  of  fatal  accidents.  Police  records  need 
to  be  related  to  state  motor-vehicle  r«cords 
in  some  type  of  high-speed  computerised  col- 
lection agency. 

Many  lawmen  now  ore  seeking  to  put  to- 
gether some  type  of  national  traffic  "Infor- 
mation grid"  along  the  lines  of  the  National 
Criminal  Information  Center,  which  provides 
Instant  up-to-date  Information  on  such 
things  as  stolen  vehicles.  At  present  the  Na- 
tional Register  In  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation maintains  records  of  mandatory  li- 
cense revocauons  and  suspensions,  but  the 
Information  by  law  Is  a  service  to  state  motor 
vehicle  departments. 

Not  all  statee  are  "on  line."  In  moat  statee, 
a  police  department  seeking  Information 
from  the  National  Register  must  first  call 
the  state  motor-vehicle  department,  which 
In  turn  contacts  Washington,  a  ciunberaome 
and  lengthy  process. 

COHNBCTICUT    XXP^UKHCB 

For  some  statee  the  time  lag  is  subatan- 
tlal.  "It  takes  tia  about  a  week  to  get  in- 
formation." says  H.  J.  Ulrlch.  superintendent 
(rf  the  Kansas  Motor  Vehicle  Department. 
His  department  rellea  on  the  United  Statea 
mall  for  contact. 

Whatever  the  pace  such  reforms  might  take 
In  a  department,  police  traditionalists  mam- 
taln  that  In  the  final  analj-sls  there  is  no 
substitute  for  claarcut  sanctions  for  traf- 
fic offenses  plus  Intensive  patrolling.  Aa  proof 
they  cite  what  happened  in  Connecticut  back 
In  the  1960's. 

In  1950,  Abraham  A.  Rlbtcoff,  then  gov- 
ernor, waged  a  massive  crackdown  on  speed- 
era.  Anyone  convicted,  he  told  a  stunned 
oonsutuency.  would  face  an  Immediate  li- 
cense suspension  and  possible  revocation. 
The  upshot  was  that  the  accident  roster 
sagged  sharply  during  the  next  year. 

Something  similar  happened  at  T.tmfc^»T^fi 
Air  Force  Base  in  Texas  not  too  long  ago. 
Appalled  at  the  rising  accident  rate,  usual- 
ly involving  liquor,  base  officials  announced 
that  all  personnel  involved  in  an  accident 
Involving  a  personal  Injury  would  be  given 
psychiatric  screening  plus  a  review  of  their 
service  record.  As  happened  In  Connecticut, 
the  accident  rate  went  down. 
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8IT8FXN8ZON    STTSTAINK) 

Some  departments,  using  a  oombtnatlon 
of  sophisticated  computerized  technology 
and  a  refined  community- action  approach, 
are  making  tremendous  progress  In  upgrad- 
ing enforcement  and  apprehension  ratee.  In 
Maine — which  bos  tallied  117  traffic  fatali- 
ties this  year  as  of  this  writing  in  late  June, 
compared  with  90  last  year— the  state  police 
arc  seeking  to  tighten  traffic  patrolling, 
while  giving  special  attention  to  the  drunk 
driver. 

If  a  Maine  motorist  loaes  his  Ucenae  out  of 
state  for  drunk  drlring,  the  same  au^kanalon 
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CM  apply  m  Maine  u  weU.  B«peM  offendera 
t«ce  IndeBnlM  llcens.  iiupczuloD  um  even 
loea  of  their  registration. 

Aak  members  or  the  aoo-man  Ualne  atate 
poUoe  force,  and  they  quickly  admit  belni 
delighted  with  the  crackdown,  Lt.  Richard 
C.  Jonas,  anlstant  director  of  the  trafflc  aec- 
tlon.  azplalna  that  the  force  has  appUsd  to 
i?;?„£^"*™""  °'  Tranaportatlon  for  a 
810.000  grant  for  a  special  study  program  In 
detecting  drunk  driven  at  the  more  dUBcuIt 
blood-alcohol  levels  below  .16  percent 

(The  level  of  .10  to  .14  percent  la  conald- 
ered  Impaired"  In  Ualne.  while  .15  and 
above  U  "intoilcated,"  «  haraher  oSenae  ) 
All  too  many  of  our  men  just  can't  spot 
the  impaired  levela  using  visual  methods  " 
the  offlcer  aayi. 

Ueutenant  Jones,  Uke  most  police  offlcets 
vrttt  whom  rve  talked,  believes  that  some 

the  British  Road  Act  and  the  Baton  Bouge 
and  New  Tork  state  laws.  wlU  eventually 
win  widespread  national  acceptance  de- 
spite present  qualms  over  constltuUonaUtv 

5;p5a.TariforJ^-Z  ^J^S^    2 

TI>«  Ualne  force  has  alao  found  that  by 
concentrating  on  spectflc  "target  areas"  It 
can  quickly  dent  accident  tolls.  Thus  soeclal 

?Sl?t^^  ■""  ''*™  "°'  '»"  Ar'otitook 
County  during  the  potato  harvest  time  In 
late  fa^l,  a  traditionally  high  accldent^hlgh 
alcohol  consumption— period  there.  ^^ 
Targeted  action  has  also  been  successful 
in  San  Diego  and  Kent  County.  Michigan  In 
San  Diego,  some  16  carefully  selected  offloers 
Who  are  given  more  than  «  hours  of  special 
training  use  a  computer  to  Identify  locations 
drunk  driven  are  apt  to  frequent. 

This  special  "trafflc-cjiforcement  squad"— 
which  Is  partly  underwritten  by  a  »«aooo 
grant  from  the  Department  of  TransporU- 
ttoi— U  credited  with  having  subetantlaUy 
reduced  liquor-related  fatalities,  even  though 
the  overall  accident  picture  has  gone  up. 

The  Kent  County  sherUfs  Office  (In  the 
Grand  Rapids  area)  has  also  had  slmuarly 
suooeasful  resuiu  using  less-sophlstloated 
methods  on  key  roadways. 

In  addition  to  conoolldatlon,  many  lawmen 
look  toward  development  of  mechanical  de- 
tection devices,  such  as  video-tape  units  or 
even  "drunkmographa-  Ion  the  principle  of 
the  seismograph)  that  oould  keep  a  perma- 
nent record  of  driving  patterns  right  within 
an  enclosed  part  of  the  vehicle. 

There  Is  also  talk  of  ualng  special  coded 
license  plates  known  only  to  poUce  tor  prob- 
lem drivers,  an  experiment  already  tested 
In  Minnesota.  'Such  a  plate  could  put  tre- 
mendoua  social  pressures  on  the  problem 
drinker."  argues  Northwestems  Mr.  Slavln. 
What  would  you  do  If  you  were  a  relative 
or  friend  of  the  problem  drinker  and  had  to 
borrow  hla  car  for  a  lUghtf  After  being  UUed 
by  a  squad  of  patrol  cars  for  an  hour  or  so 
youd  probably  strongly  suggest  that  he  sack 
rehabilitation— and  In  a  hurry." 
"BAcon  Bnj." 
The  1971  MlnnesoU  legislative  sealon  may 
set  a  course  for  prearreat  blood-alcohol  test- 
ing statutes. 

A  number  of  aafety  organisations  there. 
Including  the  Metropolitan  Area  Safety 
Council  and  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, are  puahlng  what  Is  known  as  the  "Bag- 
gie bill."  which  would  tie  prearreat  acreen- 
Ing  to  the  right  of  an  officer  to  make  a  li- 
cense check.  It  would  be  an  on-tbe-spot 
breath  test  utilizing  a  small  plastic  bag. 

According  to  Porst  Lowery,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Minneapolis  Metrc^olltan 
Areas  Safety  Council,  the  Minnesota  legisla- 
tion, like  the  Bnttsh  Road  Act,  would  only 
be  a  guide  for  arrest.  Results  could  not  be 
entered  as  court  evidence.  Dpon  arr«st  the 
suspect  would  still  face  the  choice  of  a  con- 
ventional poUce  chemical  test. 
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Tlw  measun,  wtUcU  is  being  heavily  pro- 
mot«d  tbroughout  Uincesota,  w*a  declalvely 
burled  in  the  1969  legislative  Beaslon  a/ter 
lukewarm  support  from  top  state  officials. 
Including  Gov.  Harold  LeVander. 

Proponenta  now  plan  to  have  the  measure 
reintroduced  by  at  least  one  attorney  In  next 
year's  Msalon  to  help  ward  oil  legal  doubta — 
a  tactic  not  adopted  last  year. 

(Prom  the  Conossssionu.  Racoan,  July  21, 

1970) 
HUmwAT  SAFmr  No.  *— Tem  PtoaLiK  of 
Alcoroubk 
Mr.  Clkvki^kd.  Mr,  Speaker  in  my  wrles  of 
oonimentarles  on  highway  safety.  I  have  been 
trying  to  illustrate  to  my  colleagues  and 
other  readers  of  the  Rscoao  the  serious  situ- 
ation that  exists  when  Americans  drink,  not 
Just  socially  but  as  a  disease,  and  then  drlve- 
The  alcoholic  driver  Is  probably  the  greatest 
safety  hazard  on  our  highways  today.  We 
must  and  ways  to  control  this  hazard  and 
help  make  driving  safer  for  everyone. 

As  Guy  Halverson  points  out  In  the  fol- 
lowing article  In  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, much  of  the  problem  of  drunken  driv- 
ing In  the  United  States  can  be  traced 
directly  to  "alcoholism. "  He  notes  the  shock- 
ing statistic  that  alcoholism  hits  every  Ofth 
home  In  the  country.  With  this  In  mind. 
It  seems  apparent,  then,  that  one  way  to 
stop  the  problem  of  drunk  driving  Is  to 
deal  seriously  with  the  underlying  problem 
of  alcoholism. 

A  first  step  In  dealing  with  alcohotlsm  Is 
to  treat  it  as  a  disease.  We  mujst  realize  that 
alcoholism  la  not  restricted  to  one  social  or 
ecQDomlc  class,  but  can  and  does  strike  peo- 
ple from  all  backgrounds.  Only  when  we 
realize  this  fact  can  we  give  the  people  af- 
flicted with  this  Ulnese  the  treatment  they 
need. 

Guy  Halverson  makes  an  effective  case  tor 
promoting  more  effective  rehabilitation  of 
alcoholics.  I  believe  that  our  highways  can 
be  m^de  much  safer  for  all  drivers  if  such 
a  program  is  carried  out.  We  must  do  some- 
thing to  reduce  the  tragic  toll  taken  by  alco- 
holics on  our  Natlon'a  roads  and  highways. 
The  article  follows: 

Alcobouem  Behiko  thk  Whkkl 
(By  Guy  HalversoQ) 

Mn.WAT7iun!.— A  confused  and  lonely  21- 
year-<^d  Florida  woman  races  alone  through 
a  stormy  night  on  a  motorbike  An  alcoholic 
since  her  Ken-ago  years,  she  Is  drunk.  Rain 
and  wind  slosh  against  her  as  she  tightens 
her  grip  on  the  bike's  handlebars.  She  looks 
up  and  In  an  Instant  of  blurred  recognition 
sees  tlM  glare  of  headlights  from  a  vehicle 
raotog  directly  at  her.  She  is  burled  across 
the  highway  and  a  human  life  is  wasted. 

The  woman  U  one  of  about  70  million 
Americans  who  both  drink  and  drive.  Of 
these,  millions  are  either  problem  drinkers 
or  chronic  alcoholics. 

Clearly,  alcoholism  Itself  underlies  much 
of  the  splrallng  liquor -related  accident  toll 
on  United  States  highways.  And  the  toll 
won't  be  cut  until  Americans  start  to  cure 
this  deeper  problem. 

Efforts  in  this  dlrectl<m  sxe  producing  re- 
sults in  some  instances: 

Here  In  Milwaukee,  at  another  moment  In 
time,  a  silver-haired  bualneae  executive 
strides  quickly  toward  a  maaalve  building 
The  renewal  he  feels  Inside  shines  as  bright 
as  the  spring  day.  The  man  Is  a  recovered 
alcoholic,  and  this  day  Is  his  last  at  an  out- 
patient clinic  at  the  privately  funded  OePaul 
rehabilitation  hospital. 

raAGMXNTAaT  aaspONsa 
But   in   general,  response   by  government 
and  the  public  to  the  alcohol  problem  is  only 
fragmentary  and  all  too  often  lethargic  and 
ineffective. 

The  drunk  driver,  safety  experts  Insist,  re- 
veal* only  one  aspect  of  the  blotch  of  aloohol- 
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ism  that  strains  so  much  of  American  so- 
ciety. Divorces,  shattered  families,  frequent 
home  and  ladusirial  accidents,  and  mount- 
ing crime  all  tesUfy  to  it.  Industry  loses  over 
$a  billion  annually  to  alcoholism  In  abecntee- 
Ism  and  shoddy  work. 

"The  central  truth,"  aays  Sen.  Harold  E. 
Hughes  (D)  of  Iowa,  chairman  of  the  special 
Senate  subcommittee  on  alcoholism  and 
n&rcoUcs.  and  himself  a  reformed  alcoholic. 
"Is  that  we  must  make  up  our  minds  to 
launch  an  all-out,  adequately  funded  at- 
tack on  the  problem  of  alcoholism  in  America 
If  we  are  to  make  significant  reductions  in 
the  deaths  and  malminga  on  our  highways 

Most  safety  experts  agree  there  must  be  a 
sharp  about  face  In  the  permissive  attitudes 
about  liquor  now  sweeping  the  land : 

The  mass  media,  in  particular,  must  atop 
^amorlzlng  drunkenness  by  identifying  it 
with  good  humor  and  sophistication. 

The  home,  the  church,  the  school  must  do 
a  better  Job  of  acquainting  young  people  with 
the  dangers  and  risks  of  drinking. 

&nployers.  work  associates,  and  relatives 
must  stop  overprotectlng  alcoholics  who  des- 
perately need  attention — not  the  hidden  Iso- 
lation that  Is  often  a  sure  passport  to  self- 
destruction  and  tragedy  for  others. 

Couru  must  be  given  greater  flexibility  In 
dealing  with  drinking  drivers.  The  present 
system — which  seeks  to  control  driving  be- 
havior through  reliance  on  lego]  sanctions 
alone — Is  a  failure.  Modem  rehabilitation 
facilltlea  and  techniques  are  sorely  needed  in 
almost  every  major  community  in  the  nation. 

The  problem  of  alcoholism  and  liquor 
abuse  seems  almost  overwhelming  in  its  com- 
plexity and  ubiquity.  In  one  of  the  natIon'.*i 
largest  metropolitan  areas  I  walked  into  the 
office  of  the  local  sheriff  to  discuss  highway 
safety  and  found  him  seated  behind  his  desk 
with  a  highball  In  his  hand.  It  was  2  pjn. 

MOST  NKCLXCTZD  PBOSLSH 

In  another  city  a  local  traffic  safety  coun- 
cil official  could  hardly  keep  his  eyes  open 
during  our  interview  because  of  the  drinks 
he  has  had  during  an  afternoon  meeting.  He 
Anally  had  to  have  a  relative  come  and  drive 
him  home. 

No  matter  where  one  goes — to  the  office  of 
a  police  official,  a  safety  expert,  a  highway 
engineer — the  conversation  inevitably  swings 
around  to  a  discussion  of  alcoholism.  Tet,  as 
John  W.  Gardner,  farmer  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  has  pointed  out, 
alcoholism,  the  nation's  No.  3  health  prob- 
lem, is  also  Its  most  neglected.  Alcoholism 
treatment  laga  far  behind  treatment  for  drug 
abuse,  which  touches  a  much  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  population. 

Alcohol  is  the  most  used — and  widely 
abused — drug  in  society. 

Health  oOotals  inalBt  that  alcoholism  is  a 
disease,  not  Just  a  t>ehavlor  problem  as  was 
assumed  for  so  many  years.  Between  8  and 
20  million  people  are  believed  to  be  chronic 
alcoholics  or  problem  arlnkers  with  a  com- 
pulsive dependence  on  liquor.  But  there  is 
also  a  staggering  multiplier  effect  that  adds  a 
tangled  new  dimension  to  the  problem.  Every 
alcoholic,  the  experts  say.  directly  affects  up 
to  three  relatives.  Thus,  up  to  60  million 
people  In  this  country  may  be  Immediately 
touched  by  alcoholism.  That  would  mean  one 
out  of  every  five  homes. 

For  years  the  public  stereotype  of  the  prob- 
lem drinker  was  that  of  the  skid-row  derelict 
But.  says  WUUam  M.  Moore  Jr.,  executive  di- 
rector of  the  National  OouncU  on  Alcoholism. 
"only  about  3  percent  of  all  alcoholics  are 
dereUcts.  Most  are  the  type  of  people  you 
might  meet  anywhere  in  society — wage  earn- 
ers, homeowners,  housewives,  profmsional 
people." 

Take  what  happened  one  day  here.  The 
local  office  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  received 
a  frantic  call  that  a  woman,  plainly  drunk, 
was   about   to   slide   behind   the   wheel.   AA 
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called  the  local  sheriff  who  dispatched  a  car. 
The  woman  was  pulled  from  her  vehicle  be- 
fore she  could  drive  it  off.  It  was  a  bus  for 
elementary  school  children. 

MANT    DTFTTKLtrt   TYPES 

Studies  of  drinking  drivers  dearly  Indicate 
that  many  are  chronic  alcoholics  or  longtime 
problem  drinkers.  Indeed,  most  studies  show 
the  typical  drinking  driver  Involved  In  a  fatal 
or  near  fatal  accident  to  have  a  blood-level 
content  far  above  levels  associated  with  nor- 
mal social  drinking. 

Yet,  when  one  talks  about  the  "drinking 
driver"  one  Is  really  talking  about  many  dif- 
ferent types  of  drinkers: 

1.  The  chronic  alcoihollc  or  problem 
drinker  who  la  suspected  of  causing  perliapa 
the  largest  chtink  of  all  fatal  accidents. 

a.  The  social  drinker,  whoae  blood  level 
usually  registers  less  than  moet  problem 
drinkers,  but  stdll  acoounta  for  on  Impor- 
tant share  of  highway  mishaps. 

3.  The  novice  drinker  or  occasional 
drinker,  whose  Inexperience  with  Uquor  is 
a  contributing  factor  to  some  accidents. 

4.  The  young  drinker.  Some  studies  sug- 
gest that  the  youthful  drinker  is  causing  an 
Increasing  number  of  highway  accldenu  Of 
the  first  10  auto  fataUtlee  this  year  in  Mich- 
igan, for  example,  all  were  under  age  2fi.  and 
Uquor  was  a  factor  or  suspected  as  a  factor 
In  nine  of  the  cases. 

How  does  one  atop  these  people  from  mix- 
ing their  drinks  with  driving? 

In  most  courts  throughout  the  VS..  Judge* 
are  stlU  heavily  dependent  on  punitive  legal 
sanctions — flnee.  license  suspenslooa  and  rev- 
ocations, or  Jail  sentences.  But  because  of 
the  hardship  on  the  offender,  whose  liveli- 
hood is  often  dependent  on  use  of  his  vehicle 
(particularly  In  the  Western  states  with  their 
large  distances).  Juries  and  courts  are  re- 
luctant to  Impose  stiff  sentences.  Moreover, 
prosecutors,  acutely  aware  of  public  senti- 
ment. carefuUy  weed  out  thousands  of  mar- 
ginal cases  each  year,  even  though  they 
know  the  defendant  Is  gxUlty  of  a  road  vio- 
lation. Or  they  deUberately  seek  a  lesser 
charge,  such  as  "reckless  driving,"  Instead  of 
"driving  while  Intoxicated." 

"HXALTH-LZOAI,'*   APPftOACH 

The  resuitlng  "control  system"  is  Jtist  not 
working.  In  Chicago  several  months  bock,  a 
as-year-old  man  was  slapped  with  a  t20  fine 
and  court  cohts  for  staggering  drunk  In  front 
or  a  stream  of  cars  at  a  busy  Intersection. 
The  very  next  night  he  was  again  arrested— 
this  time  for  drunk  driving. 

Last  year  some  300.000  drivers  had  their 
licenses  suspended  or  revoked.  Vet.  it's  be- 
lieved that  as  many  as  200,000  of  them  con- 
tinued to  drive  illegally. 

What's  needed,  say  many  Jurists,  la  a  mul- 
tlpronged  attack  on  the  drunk  drlver-~« 
"health-legal"  approach,  aa  Lyle  Pllklns  of 
the  Highway  Safety  Research  Inatltnte  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  has  dubbed  It.  On  the 
one  hand,  Judges  should  be  allowed  to  Impoee 
stiff  sanctions  for  those  drivers  who  respond 
to  punishment — such  as  social  drinkers,  oc- 
casional drinkers,  and  young  people  On  the 
other  hand,  rehabilitation  should  be  avail- 
able for  those  drivers  who  need  a  change  in 
drinking  behavior  more  than  drivtna 
behavior. 

And  that's  the  rub.  Pew  Jurists  today  have 
any  place  to  send  the  problem  drinker  for 
rehabilitation. 

In  many  cities  I  found  businessmen  and 
teen-agers,  problem  drinkers,  and  hard-core 
derelicts  all  thrown  indiscriminately  together 
Into  grim  drunk  tanks.  In  one  Southwest 
city  I  found  a  middle-aged  man  lying  face 
down  on  a  concrete  floor  where  he  had  tum- 
bled from  a  bunk. 

PBOGOAMS    JDST    NOT    XNOUOH 

There  are  only  about  200  facilities  of  vary- 
ing typos  around  the  country  to  handle  the 
problem  drinker,  including  halfway  houses 
and  cUnlca.  Only  about  six  dtlss  have  ma- 
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Jor  detoxiflcatlQQ  centers,  including  impor- 
tant Installations  at  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
and  Des  Moinee.  Even  more  significantly, 
only  about  six  ctUes  have  comprehensive 
treatment  programs,  including  Minneapolis. 
Atlanta,  and  the  private  DePaul  program 
here  in  Milwaukee. 

The  federal  response  has  so  far  been  spotty 
and  piecemeal. 

The  main  thrust  to  date,  moet  experts  feel, 
has  come  out  of  the  National  Center  for 
the  Prevention  and  Control  of  Alcoholism  In 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Budgeted  at  around  »4  million  an- 
nually, the  program  has  dealt  with  the  re- 
search, education,  and  treatment  areas. 

Rehabilltators  maintain  that  the  programs 
are  Just  not  enough.  More  money  la  spent 
each  day  on  liquor  purchases  In  the  U£.. 
they  say.  than  the  entire  federal  government 
spends  ou  alcoholism  treatment  In  the  course 
of  an  entire  year. 

A  measiire  recently  introduced  into  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Hughes,  along  with  Sens. 
Jacob  K.  Javits  (R)  of  New  York  and  Prank 
E.  Moss  (D)  of  Utah,  would  earmark  a  more 
realistic  amotint  of  9435  million  over  a  three- 
year  period  for  a  comprehensive  alcoholism 
program,  including  grants  for  construction 
of  facilities  by  state  and  local  communities. 
It  would  set  up  a  control  agency  located  moet 
likely  in  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  (that  section  is  being  hammered  out 
In  committee  as  of  this  writing).  The  meas- 
ure would  require  establishment  of  preven- 
tion and  treatment  programs  for  federal  em- 
ployees and  armed  foroea  personnel,  and  also 
provide  that  group  health  and  disability 
policies  for  federal  employees  must  Include 
alcohoUsm. 

The  Hughes  bill  (83835)  In  effect  super- 
sedes an  earlier,  less  comprehensive  bill  in- 
troduced several  years  ago  by  Senators  Javits 
and  Moss.  The  newer  Hughes -Javiu- Moss 
bill  has  so  far  snapped  up  endorsement 
from  close  to  60  senators,  including  a  spec- 
trum as  diverse  as  Sens.  Oeorge  Miuphy  (R) 
Of  California.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R)  and 
Ralph  Tyler  Smith  <R)  of  nUnols.  and  John 
J.  Sparkman  (D)   Alabama. 

PSOPONENTS   OPmuSIXC 

Proponents  of  the  Hughes-Javics-Moes  b411 
are  optimistic  of  passing  during  the  next 
year.  They  note  that  the  HUl-Burton  hos- 
pital construction  bill — enacted  over  a  veto 
by  President  Nixon  last  month — contained 
a  provision  establishing  new  prtortUee  for 
treatment  of  alcoholism  within  hcepltals.  In 
the  past  moet  hospitals  have  tended  to  shun 
the  alcoholic.  The  Hill-Burton  Law,  rehabili- 
tation enthusiasts  assert,  shows  that  a  na- 
tional consensus  is  building  toward  a  broad- 
based  federal  rehabilitation  program, 
"^e  new  «18  million  program  under  way  at 
the  Office  of  Alcohol  Countermeasures  in  the 
Department  of  Transportation  la  also  geared 
in  great  part  to  on  identification — and  then 
control— of  the  problem  drinker.  Under  the 
program,  announced  June  26,  demonstra- 
tion grants  have  been  awarded  to  a  number 
of  communities  around  the  nation:  the  state 
of  Vermont;  Marathon  and  Sheyboygan 
Counties  in  Wisconsin:  Nassau  County  in 
Now  York:  Waahteoaw  Ootmty  in  Michigan: 
King  County.  Washington,  the  cities  of  Eu- 
gene and  Portland.  Oreg.:  Denver:  Seattle- 
Albuquerque.  NAI.  and  Charlotte,  N.C.  DOT 
offiolaU  hope  the  roster  oon  be  upped  by 
on  additional  30  locaUtles  next  year. 

The  Imaginative  program — a  small,  but  Im- 
portant first  step  in  the  control  of  the  drink- 
ing driver — will  test  out  some  50  or  60  coim- 
termeosures,  including  use  of  chemical  agents 
that  cause  the  drinker  to  react  unfavorably 
when  he  imbibes  alcohol,  tying  gas  station 
operators  Into  special  traffic  grids  so  they 
can  check  license  numbers  of  motorisU 
suspected  of  being  Intoxicated,  and  even 
special  buzaer  devices  on  the  oars  of  drinking 
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drivers  that  may  be  activated  due  to  erroitlc 
driving  conditions. 

[Prom  the  Congressxonai.  Rbcoko,  Aug.  4 
1970] 
HioHWAT  Safstt  No.  6 — On«  Orrr's 
Solution 
Mr.  Clevklamo.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  month  I  have  been  inserting  a  series 
t)f  articles  from  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor on  the  subject  of  highway  safety,  spe- 
cifically the  problem  of  the  drunken  driver. 
These  articles  have  clearly  made  the  point 
that  neavy  drinkers  wlio  also  drive  are  a 
major  cause  of  the  disturbingly  high  death 
icA\  on  our  highways.  Other  causes  include 
poorly  designed  highways,  unsafe  cars, 
"muscle"  cars,  inadequate  testing  for  licenses. 
Judges  who  are  too  lenient  in  dealing  with 
offenders,  insufficient  ntmibers  of  jmlice  on 
our  highways,  and  lax  laws.  Perhaps  the 
major  accomplishment  of  this  series  is  that 
it  has  established  drunken  drivers  as  a  cause 
of  accidents  and  fatalities  at  least  equal  to 
the  other  causes  mentioned,  and  one  which 
has  been  neglected  and  ignored  by  too  many 
people  too  long. 

The  fifth  article  in  this  series  by  Guy 
Halverson  turns  Its  attention  toward  a  solu- 
tion, and  focuses  on  one  city  which  has 
recognized  the  severity  of  the  problem  and 
la  apparently  doing  something  to  solve  it. 
Local  solutions  such  as  these  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  saving  some  of  the  38,000 
lives  which  ore  currently  being  lost  In  acci- 
dents caused  by  drunk  drivers.  Programs  like 
the  ones  described  here  are  certainly  not 
the  complete  answer,  but  they  ore  a  very 
important  part  of  it.  They  go  far  toward  pre- 
venting people  from  driving  after  drinking 
too  much,  with  practical  preventive  meas- 
ures, To  back  this  up.  It  Is,  of  course,  neces- 
sary for  effective,  stiff  police  measures  to  pro- 
vide on  element  of  deterrence.  In  addition, 
as  emphasized  In  lost  week's  arUcle,  It  Is 
Important  for  society  to  treat  alcoholics  as 
sick  people  who  are  suffering  from  a  disease. 
All  of  these  measures  overlap,  and  are  neces- 
sary to  a  solution   to   the  problem. 

This  article  Is  Important  because  of  iti 
emphasis  on  what  is  being  done  m  some  lead- 
ing communities  in  this  field,  and  for  the 
leadership  they  can  offer  other  areas  as  they 
recognize  the  problem  and  begin  to  act  seri- 
ously to  combat  it.  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  is  to  be  commended  for  its  emphasis 
In  this  article  on  what  is  being  done  m  sev- 
eral communities,  for  the  encoiiragement  It 
provides  others  to  be  active.  Many  of  us  often 
complain  that  the  emphasis  is  always  on 
what  is  wrong.  This  type  of  article  avoids 
that  by  emphasising  constructive  approaches 
to  the  problem: 


ALBITQtrxSQtrC    PXNDB    A    BRTEX    ROAD 

{By  Guy  Halverson) 

ALBiTBQUEKqux,  NJ4. — Most  American  cities 
seem  Indifferent  to  the  havoc  being  wrought 
by  the  drinking  driver.  Not  Albuquerque. 
N.M.  Under  way  In  this  city  Is  a  compre- 
hensive. Interagency  campaign  against  those 
who  drink  and  then  drive.  It  could  serve  as 
a  model  for  the  nation. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  suddenly  found 
yourself  living  in  a  city  of  300,000  people 
where : 

Highway  fatalities  for  1969  totaled  47 
compared  with  30  the  year  before— perhaps 
10  percent  of  which  were  liquor-related; 

Police  costs  for  handling  drunkeness  are 
continually  splrallng  upward: 

At  least  1  out  of  every  14  drinkers  Is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  alcoholic,  and  many  of  them 
own  automobiles? 

Confronted  with  this  situation,  the  City  of 
Albuquerque  declared  war  on  the  drunk 
driver.  The  strategy:  broad  community  sup- 
port, assiduous  wooing  of  federal  funds,  and 
on  overoU  program  which  some  safety  ex- 
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perta  say  could  become  a  model  of  civic  re- 
sponsibility. 

According  to  most  safety  experts,  such  a 
model  is  sorely  needed  nationwide.  In  most 
of  the  communities  this  reporter  visited 
across  the  United  states,  he  found  a  tower- 
ing apathy  toward  the  problem  of  the  drunk 
driver.  Inaction  was  the  rule. 

A   WrXLCOME   EXCSPnON 

The  Albuquerque  effort.  It  would  appear, 
Is  an  exception  to  that  rule. 

What  is  happening  here,  however,  is  typical 
of  the  few  model  commuiuties  recently  se- 
lected for  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion's new  program  aimed  at  curbing  the 
drunk  driver. 

Albuquerque — with  a  pre-World  War  II 
population  of  30,000 — has  mushroomed.  To- 
day it  is  an  important  space-reasearch  center. 
It  sits  astride  a  grid  of  highways  that  link 
such  major  metropolitan  areas  as  Denver. 
Los  Angeles,  and  Dallas. 

Local  planners  such  as  Steve  George,  chair- 
man of  the  regional  Council  of  Government, 
point  out  that  this  growth  puts. tremendous 
strain  on  roadway  systems.  Just  In  Bernalillo 
County  (Albuquerque)  alone,  passenger-car 
registration  Jumped  from  81,000  in  1958  to 
130,000  in  1968.  On  many  major  arterials, 
traffic  volume  la  already  at  what  were  pro-' 
Jected  as  1976  capacity  limits. 

City  planners  became  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  for  long-range  roadway  planning  to 
counter  the  rising  congestion  and  resultant 
accident  patterns. 

As  a  first  step.  Albuquerque  leaders  ham- 
mered together  a  Joint  county,  city,  and 
school-district  Traffic  Safety  Commission.  It 
was  underwritten  in  port  by  a  Mfi.OOO  De- 
partment of  Transportation  grant. 

The  commission,  operating  out  of  the  re- 
gional four-countywide  Council  of  Govern- 
ment, was  charged  with  bringing  together 
traffic  and  road  information  from  different 
agencies;  establishing  highway  priorities; 
and  channeling  local  efforu  into  the  state- 
wide program  of  the  New  Mexico  Traffic 
Safety  Commission. 

This  paved  the  way  for  step  No.  3:  a  #1.4 
million  grant  from  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation (DOT)  to  test  out  specific  oount- 
ermeaaures  against  drunk  driving  and  part  of 
a  nationwide  DOT  experimental  project. 

The  Albuquerque  program,  only  now  get- 
ting under  way,  includes: 

A  speaker's  bureau  and  an  advertising 
campaign. 

Inclusion  of  questions  on  alcoholism  and 
alcohol  abuse  on  driver's  license  teats  and 
renewal  tests. 

Identification  through  welfare  and  other 
social  agency  referrals  of  problem  drinkers 
who  drive. 

Use  of  cabs  and  police  vehicles  to  trans- 
port drunks  home  from  taverns  and  parties 
More  Intensive  patrolling  m  hlgh-Uquor. 
hlgh-fauiity  areas. 
Establishment  of  a  special  "drunk  patrol." 
Experimentation  with  mechanical  devices 
to  identify  drunk  drivers.  Under  considera- 
tion are  such  Items  as  portable  TV  unite  in 
patrol  cars  and  exotic  devices  known  as  por- 
table "sniffer  machines"  that  can  detect  al- 
cohol on  the  breath  of  a  passing  motorist. 
Development  of  an  extensive  alcoholism- 
treatment  program. 

What  has  caught  the  attenUon  of  safety 
expert*  Is  the  way  the  DOT- Albuquerque 
attack  on  drunk  driving  is  being  hitched  to 
a  continuing  »740.000  model-city  program. 
The  latter  is  aimed  m  part  at  alcohoUsm 
and  Is  locally  and  federally  funded.  There  is 
some  criuclam  that  the  model-city  program 
overly  stresses  rehabilitation  of  the  problem 
drinker  while  neglecting  controls  on  the  so- 
cial drinker. 

DECISION    MADE    tN    196S 

In  1966.  when  Albuquerqtie  was  plaimlng 
its  participation  in  the  modsl-olty  program. 
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city  gOTemment^Klded  to  do  .omeliing  "„  y«  SllS. "                                        '^  f?""*"  '■>»«""■>•  ">"  W"  -""cd  on 

aUout  the  drinking  problem.  They  went  to  Hlehway-safetv  exD«t«  lun™.  .h.  oo„„^  „     "*?  °'  ""^^  "°"^  drlnJterB  aJt«r  tbla 

the  community  CouicU  of  Albuquemue,  a  agree    S  ^e    dSST^rt^nmhl^    ^  °?"f"'     "^'  •""^'   •""••   "■   ^'°'"'-   "^ 

aonj^vemm^tal  civic-action  agency."*  .STdafhe  .S,e  S^'oTc^iS",^"' mt^r-"  fr^j^.^"  "-gi^^te.  who  participate  in  th. 

.r^S^^'^^Z^'^l^r.''^'-^^.  ^:^^TlTL1.^\^:r^.^^^l  "^-ur...  the  drinking  dr.,.,.  .„ 
of  control  here,  a.  wae  happemSg  ^  too  SwludT^b^h  tat^  l^f^^^L^'^T  *'?°  '*"""'  °°  alcoholiam  and  highway 
m^,  other  cltle..-  recoUect.  ^Hugh  Wood-  ^abmtSlon  '""n^"""'  ""«  "etter  «lety  m  well  .^  shown  actual  fllma  of  sen- 
ward,    past    president    of    the    Community         Aa TDmi^.nt  r^  tv.„ -  „           ,,,  °"*   highway    aocldenta    taken    by   poUdng 

Councll'ThecouncUre.pondedbyK.ttingup  lU^puSS^^Sa-^rc^i^hf^.f;  ^'V^'   ^   »^'"""«'-   ">=   Participant,  are 

a  planning  committee  and  borrowing  a  Itafl  p^'Lm  i^ATn^^cir^r?.  <^^l  ^ft^,^!  "''""^'^  I!?  """""  "  ""^  '"="^"  '"'  "^ 

penwn  from  the  Department  of  Psychiatry  at  SS£m  „f  S.  o^ih?™  „/^,iSJ^     .  ^  ""'  "*"  '^''^"^K  pattern,  and  what  motivated 

Seoiiveralty  of  NeSv^eklco.     ""="'*"' "  ^^^ty        "^                  aloohollam-  in  a  the   acta  that  l««l   up   to  their  arreat  for 

citT ti^'re"^:  a't'poJ?'on""il.ri.rtr.cSJ  thJ"1  rSarZStS'tr  '  ^'^'«'  "."^  '^ucl.ri.^  the  St.  I.U1.  county  po«. 

taiiaye™   ^  poUc.'^handli^   S^  d^?,^  ^l^^  ^^b      ^'7JTJ^J^^  "^  ^'^  "»  '=»""^y  «I«:t.d  w"^- 

dr.v.r._and   _per«,n.  ,arr.at«i    for    public  ?S^mVSL"lS<«'^kl^°t""'^*^  ^  '  ^  »1  ~,=!!»  "». '"  .*?•  P^S™-- 


drunkennesa.  Aiialyala  showed  atmuaJ  coata  to 
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oxunaenneaa.  analysis  snowed  armuai  coata  to  Take    wliat     I    fmin/t     m     n»n,<     o.»ij  -~-~"v    ..wuuuui   wd    acieenea   out,    smoe 

be  weU  over  »a50.0OO  at  that  ume.  A  coro-     uich^  "^      '     "  "  '""   """  """'  "»««>  "  n""'  <^>^'=*i 

ner's  report,  prepared  about  the  same  time.  Both    the   Kent   r-n,,,,,^   .s-^ir-.   -.     -.        '"i"  educational. 

aiao  Showed  moat  highway  fat.UU«i  to  b<;     mS^anf the^^d  1Z5L S^^ i.^ S^      „  ^"^'^  "»»  ">=«  "•  •dmittedly  fledg- 
uquor-ndated.  in»  .™^.„rf.„^„H   ,   .      f^        T^  ^*"      '"*  ™P*-  ^"'  '»'"«?  experts  loaiat  that  If 

An  .vaiu«ion  of  the  overall  drinking  prob-     SSg^lSSS^t  Srl^lSn? ^^™  ^^,^'     '""  "^T*  ■"'"  "^  '°  >«  ""PP«1.  '=>«"  "><>" 
lem  found  it  to  be  moat  heavUylent«rid  la     SSLSfT^.^   2,^rtii,    k     ,:J        IJ^^Z      """  "^  "  '""-""^l'  »«ack  along  the  llnea 
m^xit:-^^,'  T^-"''  ""  r"  ^T     S^"  -  lTmr^?er'Jo.r:^nrf:-'     "^  ""  A^O-".—."  e^or^nd  «^n. 
ST'lrSr'o'f  Vh."Arb':r,r,?uf  l."So^     '"'i:;^^.^a^'^B^^^...u..Z.     "^»  "-•  Oo»o..a^..  b^.  ^„,.  .„, 
Bank,  preeented  a  comprehinalve  treatment      on  the^^.™  nf  ^.^nl,^  ^-"°  "^  """l 

ran?'fha!:!aSro-fL4"fr.rc^LT«r-  sSH-^'-^^^"-"^  «„.„.. a.^. ... . 

A  special  "blue-ribbon"  Unance  committee  f  "B  .  Ci.rviL»»B  Mr  R™«.ir„  .>, 
was  appointed.  It  mcluded  the  poUoe  chief,  iTumku  waij.  Doci7M»rm.  UauihS^S^  JShSti  f.',!^  '"^ 
city  manager,  a  municipal  court  judge,  and  Dr.  wln«on  B.  Prothio,  Kent  County  ??^^  Srl,°"  ^t^^Mu'^^^^ 
several  sute  alcohoUsm  commiasloners.  They  health  director,  estimates  that  there  are  be-  the  ChriaUan  ISen^  Stor^^^..^ 
went  to  work  to  ngure  out  a  way  to  under-  tween  7,000  and  lojJOO  alcoholics  In  the  I  have  InMrSd  ln™he  Co^^^^.,  b^^ 
write  What  would  admltt«ll;  be  an  expen-  county.  Tet  there  is  no  count,  detoklflcatlon  during  pre^s  wMki  t^^«k^  ^^, 
slve  project.  dtoic,  no  halfway  house.  Indeed,  the  only  descXd  sSS^of  STloc^pr^T^  ^iS 
"a«lD  MONkT'  nrr  OT  "»"  }°^  program  in  the  alcoholism  treat-  hove  been  set  up  to  deal  with  Uil77r<^rem 
At  a  joint  msrting  in  March,  1969,  repre-  SSSL."^  ^ul^  SZ^Zr"""^  ""'*  '^°  '""^  """^"  ">  "^  «"«  dLci^fw™t 
aeautlves  of  Bernalillo  County  and  the  City  ^i^  °S!  ^.  f^,  ^■.  _  =  .  ^°"°  ^"""  »"  doing-^md  what  others  an 
of  Albuquerque  decided  to  put  up  »8O,0OO  in  ,^^'^*"!'^  "^"  ^'"»h»  Unlveralty  Sohool  not  doing- to  combat  this  death  toll 
•seed  money."  The  Idea  was  to  intereet  U>«  "'rt^i^^ t^°^"*'""  "'•"',  '"^  "eo  ^  TMs  whole  subject  is  rather  disheartening 
Departments  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop-  ^^f^  *"  «"ia"»tlve  study  of  drinking-  both  because  of  the  ahocklngly  high  dooA 
ment  (BUD)  and  the  Department  of  Health.  S  A'hP'  k,  L°  ">»  °«nd  Rapids  area,  and  Injury  toll  and  becauseTf  the^eeming 
Education,  and  WeUare  (HEW)  to  provide  the  J,"  ?,°^^i:'"^''^,*™E^'f"I  pointed  up  the  apathy  which  sUffle.  any  corrective  measuni 
bulk  of  the  needed  capital.  5™  ^  "  *"  ?"""'='«<'■  ^'^  "»"•  "«  *Wch  do  get  proposed,  Kncouragementl. 
■That  waa  the  hardest  part  of  the  whole  .'l.  __  „  „  .^  needed  tor  those  few  who  are  IncUned  to- 
planning,"  laughs  Mn.  Margaret  Stewart,  as-  ,  ""O™""  Saplda  is  no  eicepBon.  Port-  ward  ocOon  and  to  Jolt  the  dlamterested 
sociate  e«ecuUve  secretary  of  the  Commu-  '•™' <*<«■■•""«««  "hout  2,000  drunk-driver  Into  supporting  the  effort. 
mty  CouncU.  arrests  a  year.  But  there  U  widespread  apathy  Todays  offering  Is  constmctJve  louroallam 
"It  waa  almoet  Uka  a  nightmare."  explalna  "  building  a  much-needed  detoxincatlon  at  ita  best,  states  which  an  actlnc  are^v^ 
Dr.  Woodward.  "In  our  IniUal  planning  we  "hWr-  Gradual  elimination  of— or  at  least  due  credit,  states  which  are  not  acOni  m 
had  to  work  out  two  budgets,  one  for  model  '•"•"«'  reliance  on— the  cltys  overcrowded  left  to  suffer  from  the  contrast  In  reoOTtlM 
clUea  and  one  for  HEW.  HBW  said.  Orst  the  "^h*  «»hk  is  not  yet  an  avowed  goal  there,  the  measures  being  taken  by  some  states 
plan,  and  then  the  flnandng.  But  HUD  Participation  by  the  city  in  the  Depart-  'he  article  offers  a  wealth  of  suggeetlons  to 
(model  cities)  said.  Ilrat  the  ffacal,  then  the  "•"  °f  Transportations  campaign  against  those  Interested  m  cutting  down  on  tlie 
program.  It  took  us  some  cloee  bookkeeping,     ^e  drunk  driver  has  even  drawn  Ore.  One  death  toll. 

but  we  did  It."  local  newspaper  groused  editorially  that  the         ^t  *•  clear  from  this  article  that  It  wUI 

The  »74O.O0O-plus  rehablliUUon  program.      P"*™"  w"  "unimaginative."  aot  be  easy  to  get  the  drunk  driver  off  our 

as  it  now  exists,  mvolvea:    a  detoUflcatlon         There  are.  of  course,  a  few  bright  spots  highways.  There  are   not  any  simple  sola- 

clinic  at  the  old  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  In  the      across  the  country.  Ann  Arbor,  Mich,:  Char-  "ons.  Reformed  procedures,  tough  new  laws 

downtown  area  of  Albuquerque;  a  rehablli-      lotte,  N.C.;  and  Greenwich.  Conn.,  are  three  ^h*'  increased  expenditures   wll]   all  be  re- 

tation  farm  for  more  intensive  care;  special      communities  which  have  the  beginnings  of  a  Qnlred.  Tlie  neceasary  measures  will  not  al- 

cass  workers  to  deal  with  the  police,  courts,      comprehensive  campaign  against  the  drink-  w*y  *>•  Popular.  Tet  this  series  of  articles 

and  other  referral  agencies;  and  a  number     l"*  drtver.  has  made  clear  that  aouon  must  be  taken 

of  speclallata  for  pre-  and  poet-care  coun-         In  Auburn.  Waah..  payehlatrlsta.  psychol-         A"?   doubt   about   that  conclusion   fades 

Mllng.  oglsts.  and  social  workers  have  Joined  vrtth  """T  to  'he  face  of  the  estimates  of  38  000 

Conflicts  may  be  developing  already  over      local  traffic  courts  to  treat  the  drunk  driver  deaths  a  year  being  caused  by  drunk  drivers 

the  mechanics  of  the  rehabilitaUon  program,      problem  as  a  family  problem  rather  than  While  the  first  six  artlclea  were  appeartnR 

Some  oaciala  with  whom  I  talked  were  In-     )"»»  »  legal  on*.  In   the  (arUUan  Science  Monitor  at  least 

slatent  that  drunken  driving  must  continue  A  number  of  communitlea  are  experiment-  3.000  people  have  been  killed  by  driven  who 

to  be  defined  as  a  crime  with  clear  legel  sane-      Ing  with  special  postconviction  driver  educa-  8ot  behind  the  wheel  drunk. 

tlons.  even  though  they  would  welcome  a     tlon  and  alcoholism  schools.  The  article  referred  to  follows- 

correlative  rehabilitaUon  program.  Perhaps   the  best  known   la   the   Phoenix  Wl  Aai  DnxaKDnD  To  Bnmci  FATitn™. 

UAirr  (jnxsnoNa  romwa  Alcohol  Beaearoh  and  Reeducation  Project.  /b,  „„_  i,^,._„„.    "^"•"™» 

.n.%^ti3-ir-V^rL°g-rto'?dlnfi?y      fj^^^'^'^'"''^^-^"^-^  h^  STft^^/V-C?^- -»•  "- 

these  people  to  a  rehabilitation  program  at  poainyi  anrarna  motxd  An    ImpUed -consent   statute    (which    •.. 

the  time  of  sentencing?  Should  It  be  on  the         Under  the  program,  drunk  driven  an  n-  quires  that  a  person  arrested  for  dSnkM 

mere  decision  of  treatment  experts  working      quired  to  spend  four  consecutive  Wednes-  driving  submit  to  a  chemical  blood  test  or 

with  local  Judges?  Or  should  the  decision  be      day  evenings  In  a  special  safe  driving  school  'ace  a  license  suspension) 
baaed  on  verifiable  records— such  as  on  ac-      coqponaored  by  the  city,  Columbia  Unlver-         A  reform  of  the  state's  Ucenainir  svstam 
cumulation  of  convlctlona  for  driving  under      slty.    and    Artaona    State    University.    The  New   standards    for    operation^   motor- 

^iS5l"°"  °'  "''"°"  ■=■"*"•    '»°«'hg   from   80    to    160    studento.  cycles,  including  mandator,  usT  of  h^^ 

B,^fS"J'n'"'  "f?"^"""-  ■•»»  0»y  Manager     represent  a  cr«s  section  of  Phoemx  Itself,         The   WyomLnl    Leglslatu^^t™,^M    b, 

u  ;^    J^^i.   °"  ""^""""on  program      with  prominent  buslneesmen  sitting  next  to  turning  him  doln   ^  bSs  ^  «" ttod 

U  an  eatablUhed  concept  in  this  community     liou«r»l»«  or  laboren.  In  ccZiltt*,,  othen  fStd  S^«n  ca^lS 
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s.ttentlon  of  the  Indifferent  leglauton.  And  of  the  drinking  driver."  say  Arthur  Beard 

since  Wyoming's  Legislature  meet,  biennial-  execuuve  director  of  ihe  KenJuc^  i^c  ,  ...  ,  ,"^"  """  "™ 
ly,  the  program  can't  be  reintroduced  tmtil  Safety  Ooordlnatinit  Oommlttee  "l  kncnTor  *'  Administrative  consoUdatlon.  One  an- 
'"}•  »t  leLt  live  ocoSlonirXrtke  Governor  ''^^^  "  coordinated  attack  against  the 
Meantime,  drunken  drivers  killed  no  peo-  had  his  chauffeur  stop  a  drunk  driver  rlaht  ""J.'i^^e  O"""-.  «ome  eiperu  feel.  Is  con- 
pie  on  Wyoming  highways  In  ISSg  and  this  out  on  the  hlXwajT  an^^U  Inth^  isS^  "olldation  of  all  trafflc  related  unit,  under 
year's  total  ma,  well  surpass  that  number  police"  ••"  '  i-u  lu  u»  state  g  single  umbrella  agency.  In  Mltmesota 
In  far  too  many  .utes.  this  reporters  re-  While  Governor  Nunn's  singleneaa  of  our-  """7  Olnklng  driven  kill  more  and  more 
search  has  Indicated,  there  remains  an  amaz-  poee  in  attacking  the  problem  of  Ibe  dmr*  Peopleannually,  the  sute  has  created  a  new 
ng  degree  Of  apathy  toward  the  problem  of  ,  driver  Is  somewhat  ex,SptloS  many  1S^  department  of  pubUc  safety,  which  will  over- 
the  drunk  driver.  Indeed,  what's  happened  in  have  made  progress  wokh  Mtl^  !!!  '""^  •K''":'"'  "  the  highway  patrol, 
Wjromlng  Illustrate,  only  too  vividly  what  au  but  four  states  and  the  ^strict  of  "''""'  "'*°"  ''"™"  '°"'  department  of 
IS  happening  In  doaen.  of  other  states  today.  Columbia     have     e^tS     irnpli^^m  ""^^^St""""" 

STATi  ACTION  NxxDin  Statutes,  while  some  26  states  have  adopted  ,v,T    "sensing.  Reform  Is  vitally  needed  In 

Safety  experts  are  in  total  agreement  that  »  '»  P"™"'  presumption  blood  level  deflnmg  rel.vI^Tto'loM^.SS^^.nJi'J^  '.k  """T' 

If  there  Is  to  be  an  easing  of  the  death  rate  totoxlcatlon.  These  presumptive  level  laws,  Se  J^  ^  ^lI^.rT^^^A^   1^°..  " 

caus«l  by  drunken  drlve^now  running  at  »>owev.r.    need    tightening    throughout   the  cfc^eXf  I^^t^iT-rH^H^v^   '"m-.™*".'?^ 

an  estimated  28.000  people  annually-there  """o"-  „uSn?i.^.S    hard-drinking  driver,  the 

must  be  coordinated  ^d  stepped-up  safety  «>n™  "»»»  w  3«  otatb  ^„^f,rSf.  Jf^  "i!  '  ^"^'"^  ""P'-o'e- 

action  at  the  state  level.  Por  It  U  the  state..  According  to  National  Safety  OouncU  tabu-  by   miS      In    w^'tlSX^oT^ST  .'i  '""^ 

after  all.  which  have  final  control  over  such  latlons,  moreover,  some  36  states  now  have  nJedn?  w<Sv  ^„,^?^^^,  ^  !  Jt            "I 

crucial   areas  as  Ucensing  and  records  sys-  adopted  «>me  ty^e  of  iwmt^v^m    wWch  ^?ot  IT^n»  ^nSwZT  ?„-          "  ^ 

frSJc  ^I'.^S"'"'"'"''"  '"^'^-  "^  ""•  ir«n."inT";  ^,^''T'  <^'^"'^'-  ^L"TeqMirr::x:;?iTt'ionn".'"f.v''<^? 

"T.'Z-'^U..  moreover,  that  are  tasked     fo'^uSfytc'^ur.rrr^^mrnTvr     '^^ITJS:.^1^.  f^^^  ""'^  «' 
s^utes^^d    °  re.'rptir"S?o^°rv^5     -ns-d  hence  more  "pomu"  thaS  m^     J^plTa  nf  r9•,n^T^  not  replac. 

oS-r-^r^™ '""-'"  "'•••''""'•«'»"  ,nfrron";irhr^'-'--^—  "-p-SwhiS^^n-der^tj 
for":7te?pS!;rp2^ui?rtrSsjrty"dr  sT„~3S~Ft™'  -lF^a.s;rtsT^re^ff^=rL" 

A  lowering  of  the  sutes  presumptive  blood  ^JJ'^hH^-^"  ^T"  w*'"'"""'  *°  "»         *_   I«'"-«"'«"on     programs.     Greater 

level,  deflnl^  Intoxication  from  i  loosed  c^^n^w  ^^iu^^Y^'^'  '"^"^  °°-     "7?  °°  ""  '"^■*°«  '"'""'  "  "'^'^  ^ 

percent  to  a  stiff  .10;  a  WO  tax  for  reinstate-  ^i,XI         """>"«  possible  new  areas  of     »»fety    courses    at    the    public-school    level, 

ment  of  a  driver's  Ucense.  after  revocation  or  ^icorf  of  ™=,t,i^..„       .     ,   ^                         f*  m  J?'   •'"'"oks    and    study   guide,   are 

suspension,  the  beginnings  of  an  across-the-  tioMl^f^^l^f^,    v    '  •"^""^g  the  Na-      "vallable    such  as  "Sportsmanlike  DrIvlnB," 

board  computerization  of  the  state's  license  ?m^„  ,',^„5°,™'"''  •""  >>»nded  together     «  teacher-s  handbook  published  by  the  Web- 

and   motor-vehicle   registration  systems,   an  „,°!^,  Informal  program  to  effectively  Im-      "«r  division  of  McOrew-Hlll  Book  Company, 

upplng  of  pay  for  the  highway  patrol  and  a  P'™"""  '««""  highway  standards.                                       •nxATiixm'  kmfrastxxd 

new  state  breathalyser  program  throughout  mamt  orrAnji  ancAnt                             g.    Alcoholism-treatment   programs.   They 

'°w*-  S"".  "Jefe  1.  much  that  remaina  to  be     "*  desperately  needed  In  most  ststes  where 

nrreaMiNA'noN  strxssh)  done:                                                                         the  primary  treatment  Is  still  coming  from 

Why  here  and  not  in  Wyoming?  Determl-  1-  Records  systems.  In  most  states  there  is     »""*  mentnl-heslth  hospitals  or  from  prl- 

natlon,  for  one  thing,  and  public  support.  "  yet  no  systematic  correlating  of  traffic     ^'*^  physicians.  Here  In  Iowa.  S3.0O0  of  the 

"We're  determined  to  reduce  highway  fa-  records  with  license  and  vehicle-registration     site's  2  7  million  population  can  be  classl- 

talities   in   this   state."   Governor    Ray   says  records.  Tet.  this  step  Is  essential  If  a  Judge      ^'ed  as  alcoholics  or  problem  drtnkers.  ac- 

gnmly.  leaning  across  a  conference  table  at  la  to  be  properly  guided  In  adjudicating  a      cording  to  Charles  A.  Churen,  executive  dl- 

hls  basement-floor  working  office  at  the  Iowa  drunk-driver  case.                                                   rector  of  the   State   Commission   on   Alco- 

Statebouse.  "last  year  we  had  90  fewer  fatal-  In  many  situations  now,  a  Judge  may  be-  holism. 

itles.  But  you  know,  we  don't  feel  right  brag-  Ueve  that  be   is  dealing  with   an  offender         '*'e''  Iowa's  response  has  been  outsUndlng. 

gmg  about  that  tact.  We  still  had  780  deaths,  facing  a  Hrat  conviction   for   drunkenness  *"  ^o'"'  '"e  state  helps  underwrite  17  serv- 

"But  we're  all  together  on  this  now— the  when  In  fact  the  motorist  may  be  up  on  a  '™   centers   and   two   detoxification   cUnlca 

public,  the  Legislature,  the  admlnisuation  second  or  third  violation,  as  reconls  from  ''^*  Harmon  Treatment  Center  here  In  Des 

WeYe  going  to  cut  into  those  numben."  other  Jurisdictions  would  indicate  Moines  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  the 

Despite  the  success  of  the  Bay  program  The  Inefficiency  In  present  reconjs  systems  h»"on. 

here  in  Iowa,  few  of  the  states  chief  execu-  is   sometimes   almost    downnght   ludicrous          •'  Im»Kl=»tIon.  If!  perhaps  what's  most 

tives  today   are  carrying  the  battle  cry  of  Take    what    happened    recently    In    ahoS  "eeded  at  the  stste  level   If  the  drlnklng- 

hlghwa,  safety  in  the  wa,  that  former  gov-  Island.                                                        «»""™.  ,^,^  problem  Is  to  be  resolved  Sometimes  It 

f.I^ir^  Abr^am  Riblcoff  of  Connecticut  and  m  early   AprU   an   oU-deUvery  man   waa  P*"  ""  '"  nnexpected— and  big— dividends, 

m'^^.osfl'^"'  "^  «'"">'°««°  ""»  »«»  Ml«lbyImMorl^,venioug?tSnicZ  °"°"^'  "'  "«   **»■"»"   S""*  Po""-.  "^ 

JS      if   ■.,       .    „       ,          „  *"   'tandlng   behind   hi.   well-lUumlnatS  """P'e.  u»ed  It  when  they  started  to  ask 

One  exception  is  Gov.  Louie  B.  Nunn  (Rl  truck  at  the  tlme^LlJlvw  w«  n^fS^  themselves  where  the  drinklne  driver,  were 

of  Kentucky,  a  hulking,  deep-voiced  former  or  charged  coming  from.  The,  began  looking  at  arrest 

municipal  court  Judge  who  baa  decided  to  °           ,-v«™  .^n«..^«  records  and  quicklv  realized  that  many  drlv- 

tackle  the  drunken-driver  problem  with  ail  m««x«d«  cooinxn  ,„  ^^^  coming  from  the  same  ban    Soon 

the   enthusiasm   of   a   professional   football  Several  months  after  the  accident,  accord-  blue-and-whlte   ArkanMS   patrol   can   were 

player  charging  toward  a  touchdown.  '"S  to  the  victim's  sister,  who  wrote  to  Rep.  conspicuously  parked  In  front  of  thOM  e«- 

Last  May  Governor  Nunn  whipped  off  let-  •''"hes  C.  Cleveland  (H)  of  New  Hampshire,  a  tabllshments. 

ten  to  all  of  the  state  law-enforcement  of-  member  of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit-         Oklahoma's  Highway  Patrol  came  tip  with 

ficen  and  key  Jurists  aimoundng  that  Ken-  *«  »hd  a  staunch  safety  advocate,  "the  regis-  a  similar  program  by  using  a  bit  of  Imaelna- 

tucky   would   no   longer   tolerate   mounting  ^  (of  motor  vehicles)  mailed  a  certified  let-  tlon.                                                             " 

highway  casualties.  The  drunken  driver,  he  'er  with  51  cents  postage  to  my  dead  brother                                           

said,  had  to  be  stopped,  no  matter  how  strong  Informing    him    that    his    Ucense    la    nis-        [  From  the  CoKoaxsatoKAi,  Rkoxo  Aug  13 

the  public  resistance.  pended  ...  for  failure  to  file   (an)   accident                                       19701 

The   Governor  then   took   to  the  stump,  report.''                                                                         HraawAT  SanrT   No  8— What  Caw  tw. 

button-holing  newspaper   edlton  and   clrlc  In  some  of  the  larger  states,  such  as  Call-                              IiroirronAi,  Do? 

leaders  for  support,  blasting  low  conviction  fornla  and  New  York,  codlficauon  of  records         %,.  »^_„. ..     =      ..      ^ 

rates    from    Jurists.    Breathalyzer    machines  U  weU  under  way.  In  Michigan,  nongovem-  ,„J^iS^!?^  „    '  ^P"**'-  »">"  I  ""e" 

were  distributed  to  each  of  the  rtate's  120  menul  records  are  being  m^he^  wlTh  ^  ^^^n^f.^^  the  serl»  of  Ktlde. 

countle,  and  the  highway  patrol  has  been  record.,  a  move  that  hsi  triggered  crttlcuS  ^.iS."^!^  f^"""'  "°'»"°''  I  »«" 

told  to  intensify  its  arrest  retes.  from  some  civil  libertarians^^  cnuciam  received  a  number  of  letten  from  conoemed 

Though  It  Is  still  too  early  to  measure  re-  State  mental  health  Institution,    for  ..  ="™""  Inqulilng  what  they  can  do  in  the 

rai^sr'gort^trrSJeX^r-a^;  cTC.TrTHt"s'^^£'^  ^'^"^^'^^rZ^^^^-sir^ 
rru^""-— '"^— --"  ~ --r^"'' ''-- ^"  "ii.r'irrrSThV-rL'ry'oy.s^S!::^- 

.^rr^.i-.^L^^^  ^^-^^^^^  :ss?H€:h~: 
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rols  of  IndlTldtiAls,  organlzatlonB.  and  btul- 
nwiM  In  getting  action  against  the  drunk 
driver.  I  waa  surprised  to  leara  just  how 
num7  people  are  active  In  this  effort,  and  that 
there  are  a  number  of  rather  effective  organ- 
Izatlona  which  have  gotten  organized  In  re- 
cent years.  Their  programs  offer  valuable 
guidance  to  others  who  want  to  help. 

The  underlying  theme  of  this  article  Is  also 
relevant  to  many  of  the  problems  of  our  time. 
60  many  people  say  that  Government  Is  un- 
respoiutve  to  the  wishes  of  the  people.  This 
article  la  erldence  that  the  opposite  Is  the 
case.  If  people  make  their  feelings  known. 
then  Government  acu.  Wltneas  the  fact  that 
implied  consent  laws  have  been  enacted  In  a 
number  of  States  recently  as  the  direct  result 
of  citizen  lobbying.  Note  that  a  number  of 
States  have  lowered  their  presumptive  blood- 
aloohot  definition  of  drunkenness,  as  the 
direct  result  of  citizen  lobbying.  Previous  ar- 
ticles have  made  a  clear  case  that  our  laws  are 
not  tough  enough  to  get  drunk  drivers  off  the 
road  and  that  enforcement  of  even  weak  ex- 
isting laws  Is  Inadequate.  But  this  article 
makes  the  equally  Important  point  that 
where  change  has  Uken  place  It  is  the  result 
of  citizen  activity  In  making  their  views 
known  to  their  legislators.  Governors  and 
State  officials.  We  need  more  of  this  cltl»n 
participation  to  make  our  democracy  func- 
tion more  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thli  constructive  article 
gives  deserved  attention  to  many  of  those 
who  have  been  active  In  the  emerging  drive 
against  the  drunken  driver  aa  well  as  many 
of  those  who  have  developed  and  Imple- 
mented creative  programs  to  deal  with  alco- 
holics. They  deserve  credit  for  their  work, 
and  this  article  gives  It  to  them.  I  Intend  to 
use  It  to  answer  inquiries  about  what  Indl- 
vlduaJa  can  do  about  this  problem,  and  I 
ur^e  my  colleagues  to  give  this  considera- 
tion. 
The  article  follows; 
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a  labor-KlatloDS  counaalor  at  On  Rocket- 
dyne  DlTlalon  of  North  American  Bockwall 
here  tn  Greater  Los  Angeles. 

There  U  Lt.  Floyd  Plowera.  a  rangy  south- 
ern California  police  deteoUve  who  has  spent 
the  past  months  crlsacrosalng  the  North 
American  conUnent  In  a  large  walk-In  van 
demonstrating  a  new  portable  breathalyzer 
machine.  I  met  Ueutenant  Flowers  as  he 
rumbled  through  the  steep  IneUnse  of  the 
Colorado  Rockies  In  late  May  of  this  year 

Down  m  Raleigh,  N.C..  J.  Uarae  Orant.  edi- 
tor or  the  Biblical  Recorder,  an  arm  of  the 
Southern  BaptlsU  ConvenUon,  drives  more 
than  35.000  miles  a  year.  Disturbed  at  the 
rising  highway  fatality  rate,  Mr.  Grant  wrote 
an  Impresalonutlc  UtOe  book  focusing  on  the 
effects  on  the  families  of  accident  victims 
OaUed  "Whiskey  at  the  Wheel-  (Broadman 
Prefis).  the  book  Is  approaching  sales  of 
50.000. 

The  war  against  the  dronken  driver  Is  not 
Just  a  citizens'  crusade.  Wa  also  an  organi- 
zation's crusade.  Score:  of  major  organiza- 
tions are  Involved,  ranging  from  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  AasoclaUon  to  the  traffic- 
court  program  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  the  National  Safety  Ooundl  Staelf. 
And  there  are  more  than  780,000  highway- 
safety  specialists  at  all  levels  of  government. 
In  private  Industry,  and  at  major  universi- 
ties, meet  of  whom  are  more  than  aware  of 
the  menace  of  the  drunken  driver. 


(Pram  tba  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Aug 

13,   1B70] 

Tr  Fight  Nikdxd  So  Badlt 

(By  Ouy  Halveraon) 

Voe    Akozus— "Sometimes    I    still    cant 

believe    that    It   bj^ipened,"    the    attractive 

North  Carolina  housewife  says  slowly.  "My 

■on  was  a  healthy,  strong,  happy  boy   We 

Just  dldnt  expect  It." 

IB  early  August  of  1068  at  Albermarle. 
N.C..  while  returning  home  with  a  friend 
after  visiting  a  local  swimming  pool.  11- 
year-old  Mark  Sugg  was  killed  by  a  drunken 
driver.  The  two  boys  were  riding  bicycles. 
The  driver  of  the  car — a  woman — had  been 
mixing  liquor  with  tranquilizers. 

Despite  an  unexpected  and  cruel  personal 
loss.  Mrs.  John  D.  Sugg  has  refused  to  re- 
treat behind  walls  of  shock  and  tragedy.  Aa 
»  key  leader  of  the  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation of  Women  Highway  Safety  Leaders, 
an  organisation  encompassing  some  16.000 
women  from  aso  local  women's  clubs,  Mrs 
Sugg  Is  but  one  of  a  growing  army  of  citi- 
zen warrlora  throughout  the  United  States 
determined  to  stop  the  drunken  driver. 
aspiuis  ON  TMtruxs  aacoaoiD 
ta  cooperation  with  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  she  has  Just 
completed  a  film  on  her  son's  accident.  And 
most  Important,  she  H  actively  lobbying  for 
stronger  antldrunken-dnver  legislation  at 
the  Stat*  lereL 

"People  Just  don't  realise  what  a  family 
goes  through  wtien  something  like  this  hap- 
pens." she  says  "Before,  accidents  like  this 
were  always  Just  statistics  to  me.  Now  . 
well,  I  want  Mark's  death  to  mean  some- 
thing. Maybe  he  can  serve  aa  a  symbol  for 
the  Bght  that's  needed  so  badly  In  this  coun- 
try." 

Mn.  Sugg  la  not  alone  In  that  light. 
Though  he  might  he  surprised  to  And  hUn- 
■au  Inaloded  in  it,  tlwre  la  George  W.  Sales 


COORDnfATTDN   LACKIHO 

Taken  together — ^thls  army— Involving  mil- 
lions of  people  and  hundreds  of  committees, 
agencies,  and  organizations — could  be  for- 
midable. 

But  that's  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all. 

Coordination  between  these  agencies — the 
social  rehabUltators.  the  poUce.  the  private 
citizens'  lobbies — Is  almost  nonexistent  In 
any  meaningful  sense.  The  hlghwBy-.ufety 
lobby.  I  have  found.  Is  riven  with  rivalries, 
petty  squabbles,  and  struggles  over  policies 
and  objectives. 

The  same  apathy  that  virtually  smothers 
public  Indignation  over  the  role  of  the  drink- 
ing driver  seems  to  fragment  and  divide  the 
safety  warriors  themselves. 

In  tact,  divisions  are  already  evident  over 
administration  of  the  new  Department  of 
Transportation  campaign  to  curb  the  drink- 
ing driver.  The  Washington  State  Patrol,  for 
example,  has  declined  to  participate  In  a 
DOT  study  because  the  force  was  being  asked 
to  undertake  acts  that  It  felt  were  not  In  the 
"proper  Image"  of  a  law-enforcement  agen- 
cy, and  also  because  the  force  could  not  meet 
the  needed  personnel  Increase. 

Among  other  things,  the  force  was  asked 
to  station  troopers  outside  bars,  a  practice 
followed  In  several  other  states. 

Few  of  these  organisations  fully  realize 
their  potential.  In  sheer  numbers  and  In- 
fluence they  make  up  a  coUectlve  entity  that 
If  properly  mobuized  could  well  become  one 
of  the  moet  powerful  and  meet  effective  citi- 
zen lobbies  in  American  history. 

What's  needed,  say  many  experts,  la  noth- 
ing leas  than  a  presidential  or  at  least  federal 
conference  on  the  drinking  driver.  It  could 
pull  together  representatives  from  acroas  the 
nation.  Mayors  and  governors  should  be  In- 
cluded. Speakers  should  be  sent  Into  every 
major  community. 

TOTAL  ofmsxvx  uacxD 
American  highways  have  become   battle- 
grounds,  these  experts  argue.  And   the  re- 
sponses should  be  nothing  leas  than  a  total 
citizen  offensive. 

The  National  Association  of  Women  High- 
way Safety  Leaders.  Inc.,  vividly  Illustrates 
the  type  of  grass-roots  strength  available  In 
the  antldrlnklng-drlver  campaign.  The  as- 
sociation has  made  eradication  of  drunken 
driving  one  of  Its  top  priorities. 

The  association  which  Includsa  soorea  of 
local  women's  clube  around  the  nation,  was 
formed  about  three  years  ago  at  a  national 
conference  of  state  governors.  The  women 
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wme  asked  to  help  muster  support  for  the 
federal  standards  passed  under  the  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1986.  Today  the  associa- 
tion u  considered  a  formidable  lobby  In  36 
states.  It  has  weaker,  but  still  visible,  or- 
ganizations In  another  11  states.  Only  m  New 
England  and  parts  of  the  Sooth  Is  the  move- 
ment lagging. 

In  Ohio  the  state  afflllate  has  local  organi- 
zations m  all  68  counties.  Ohio  women,  such 
as  Mrs.  Paul  J.  Gnau  of  Cleveland.  ai«  con- 
tacting state  legislators  in  support  of  a  re- 
duction of  the  state's  presumptive  blood- 
alcohol  level,  which  defines  drunkenness. 
The  current  .15  percent  Is  considered  too 
loose  and  a  stlffer  .10  percent  Is  being  sought 
A  .10  percent  blU  easily  sailed  through  the 
Ohio  House  last  year  but  sank  with  hardly 
a  moan  In  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

CAUPAXCir   Ut   ILUMOn 

"We're  expectant  of  passage  this  next  year." 
says  Mrs.  Gnau.  who  In  addition  to  being  a 
key  official  of  the  Ohio  association  Is  also 
vice-chairman  of  the  national  association. 
The  Ohio  clube  ore  also  pushing  for  stlffer 
enforcement  of  existing  traffic  laws. 

"We  want  our  Judges  to  know  that  we're 
watching  them  and  that  we'll  have  no  more 
of  this  touch  on  the  wrist'  business  for 
drinking  drivers."  Mrs.  Gnau  warns. 

Illinois  Is  one  of  four  slates  plus  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  still  have  no  ImpUed- 
consent  statutes,  under  which  acceptance 
of  a  license  Implies  a  driver's  consent  to  a 
chemical  or  a  breath  test  If  arrested. 

The  Illinois  Conference  of  Women  Leaders 
for  Traffic  Safety  Is  pushing  hard  for  Implied 
consent.  The  group  Is  also  lobbying  for 
motor-vehicle  inspection  (only  one  major 
Illinois  town.  Bvanston,  Is  believed  to  have 
such  a  statute)  and  a  statewide  law  for  med- 
ical review  board  of  physlcUns  to  keep  med- 
ically Impaired  drivers  (Including  alcoholics) 
off  the  highway.  Such  a  program  has  been 
succesafuUy  applied  In  OnUrlo.  Canada. 

Starting  m  October  we're  going  from 
the  top  part  of  the  state  to  the  bottom  to 
mobllire  support  for  our  program."  says 
Miss  Eleanor  Freeman  of  the  nilnols  con- 
ference. Miss  Freeman  says  that  her  organi- 
zation Is  working  closely  with  aides  of  Illi- 
nois Gov.  Richard  B.  OglWe  (who  favors 
Implied  consent)  and  the  National  Safety 
Council,   headquartered   In   Chicago. 

Mlae  Freeman  considers  assoclatlim  with 
the  National  Safety  OouncU  most  fortunate. 
The  council  Is  the  greatest  and  meet  prestig- 
ious of  all  agencies  m  the  highway-safety 
area — almost  a  subgovemment.  some  critics 
grumble.  Budgeted  at  around  (10  million  an- 
nually, with  83  local  commissions  and  safety 
committees,  the  council  Is  both  an  advisory 
agency  to  Congress  on  matters  of  legislation, 
a  powerful  lobby  group,  and  the  principal 
source  of  safety  statistics  In  the  United 
States. 

OouncU  ofllolals  rtlll  firmly  believe  that 
perhaps  the  key  to  highway  safety  is  still 
the  driver  himself — and  his  own  sense  of 
personal  responsibility.  "Highway  safety  Is 
enormously  complicated,"  says  Howard  Pyle 
councU  president.  "But  we  know  that  moet 
accldente  still  Involve  a  driver  error  of  some 
kind,  we  want  to  reach  the  Individual  and 
we  want  the  Individual  to  put  pressure  on 
government  officials.  Governors  are  accessi- 
ble to  the  public,  aa  ore  almoet  no  other 
officials,"  says  Mr.  Pyle— himself  a  former 
governor. 

"The  Individual  can  provide  quite  a  din  If 
he  has  the  heart  to  do  so." 

nvDTTBTBT    DBAWS   OH   CXPKXTXSZ 

For  Its  part,  the  council  has  graduated 
more  than  1  million  drivers  from  Its  defen- 
sive-driver schools.  It  has  mounted  a  major 
television  and  press  campaign  sgalnat  the 
drunken  driver.  In  conjunction  with  the 
National  Advertising  Ooundl. 

Industry  draws  heavily  on  the  oouncll's 
expertise.  Ami  for  good  reason.  It  U  estimated 
that  as  much  aa  5.3  percent  of  the  entire  VS. 
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work  force  is  affected  by  alcoholism.  Oonse- 
quenUy,  through  Its  alcoholism-prevention 
and  rehabilitation  campaigns.  Industry  Is 
seeking  to  reduce  the  Increasing  numbers  of 
workers  dependent  on  liquor — thousands  of 
whom  drive  to  and  from  work  dally. 

Industry  programs  often  score  as  much  as 
a  66  to  70  percent  recovery  rate — possibly  the 
highest  rate  of  any  type  of  recovery  program. 

All  told,  tome  300  companies  In  the  United  . 
States  have  alcoholism  programs  or  policies. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  at  Allls-Chalmers. 
Equitable  Life,  and  Eastman  Kodak,  are  con- 
sidered genuinely  Innovative  and  successful. 

Almoet  all  the  programs  Involve  the  came 
features:  early  IdentlUcatlon  of  the  problem 
drinker,  followed  by  company  Intervention 
to  channel  him  Into  some  type  of  rehabilita- 
tive program. 

nau's  paooaAM  ttpicax. 
The  program  of  the  Rocketdyne  Dlvlalon 
of  North  American  Rockwell  at  Canoga  Pork, 
not  far  from  here.  Is  typical.  Like  many 
aerospace  firms,  Rocketdyne  has  had  a  major 
employment  slump  during  the  past  few  years, 
sagging  from  a  1964  high  of  30.000  to  around 
4.000  now.  The  company's  full-time  alcohol- 
ism counselor  was  among  those  lost  In  the 
tightening.  But  an  alcoholism  program  con- 
tinues— albeit  on  a  reduced  level — inider  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Sales,  a  labor-relations 
specialist. 

"I  keep  up  contact  with  all  top  supervisors, 
aaklng  them  for  Identification  of  any  worker 
who  might  show  evidence  of  alcoholism," 
said  Mr.  Sales.  As  we  talked,  a  steady  proces- 
sion of  workers  and  secretaries  rushed  back 
and  forth  past  his  open  office  door. 

Rocketdyne  sends  Its  problem-drinking 
employees  to  outside  programs  such  as  the 
Pioneer  Foundation  at  Pomona,  or  halfway 
houses  or  even  hospitals  with  treatment  pro- 
grams. The  company  also  maintains  stiff  rules 
designed  to  prevent  workers  from  driving  to 
work  under  the  lnflueiu»  of  liquor.  "We  In- 
sist that  our  supervisors  Identify  the  prob- 
lem drinker."  said  Mr.  Sales.  "We  absolutely 
will  not  tolerate  a  cover-up.  We  want  to  get 
to  these  people  If  they're  here." 

IHSUSANCZ   COMPANISS   ACTtVK 

Of  all  American  businesses,  the  Insurance 
Industry  has  taken  the  strongest  lead  In 
seeking  to  stop  the  drunken  driver.  The  In- 
surance Institute  for  Highway  Safety,  headed 
up  by  Dr.  WllUam  Haddon.  a  former  director 
of  Uie  National  Highway  Safety  Bureau.  U 
cooperaUng  with  the  City  of  Baton  Rouge, 
La.,  in  a  prearrest.  road-breath-test  program. 
A  number  of  compames.  including  State 
Farm,  Preferred  Risk,  and  Allsute  have  un- 
dertaken costly  and  effective  Individual  cam- 
paigns. 

Allstate  has  financed  perhaps  the  most 
significant  campaign  of  all.  During  1969 
alone  the  company  ran  large  advertisements 
In  a  number  of  national  publications  aa  well 
as  In  special  target  states.  Results  were  aston- 
ishing. Fourteen  of  16  target  states  passed 
an  Implled-consent  law.  Nine  of  30  targeted 
states  passed  a  10  presumptive  level. 

Industry,  the  private  citizen,  the  various 
highway  safety  lobbies — individually,  each  Is 
taking  tentative,  and  in  some  cases  definite, 
steps  to  curtail  the  drunken  driver.  United 
they  could  be  Invincible  allies  in  wresting 
stiff  and  much-needed  legislation  from  too- 
apathetic  state  legislators. 

But  sad  to  say.  unity  U  not  yet  the  magic 
password  In  the  highway  safety-rehabilita- 
tion field, 

WHAT    Ton   CAW    OO 

1.  Align  yourself  with  a  local  safety  agency 
or  alcoholism  rehabilitation  organization.  U 
unsure  of  what  groups  are  in  your  area  you 
might  want  to  contact  any  of  the  following 
national  organizations: 

The  National  Safety  Council.  436  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  HL  60611. 

National  Association  of  Women  Highway 
Saferty  Leaders,  Inc.,  1338  ConneoUcut  Ave- 
nue NW.  Boom  414,  Waabluiglon.  D.C.  30036. 
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National  CouncU  on  Alcoholism.  3  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

2.  Let  your  governor  and  sute  legislators 
know  that  you  support  a  "no-nonaenae"  .10 
percent  presumptive  blood-level  statute  aa 
well  aa  an  Implled-consent  law. 

If  your  state  has  both,  push  for  the  even 
more  realistic  .06  percent  Canadian  level. 

3.  Ask  your  local  law-enforcement  agen- 
cies to  adopt  selective  enforcement  In  high- 
mishap  areas  and  specially  trained  "drunk 
squads"  along  the  lines  of  programs  of  the 
San  Diego.  Calif.,  department. 

r>on*t  accept  vague  reassurances  from  de- 
partment administrators.  Visit  your  law 
agencies  and  see  firsthand  what  emphasis  la 
placed  on  traffic  safety  in  general  and  stop- 
ping the  drunk  driver  in  particular. 

4.  Ask  your  local  chamber  of  oommeice 
to  support  Industry  rehabilitation  programs 
as  well  as  antldrunk-drlver  campaigns.  Con- 
tact service  groups,  such  as  Rotary  Inter- 
national, the  Elks,  Uons.  etc. 

(From  the  Conobcssiomal  Rbcou, 
Sept.    10,  19701 

HIGHWAT    SAITTT    NOS.    0    AND    10 — 

Last  or  a  Sauss 
Mr.  CiAirvKLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  two  con- 
cluding articles  in  the  Chrlatlan  Science  Mon- 
itor series  on  highway  safety  were  published 
while  the  House  of  Representatives  was  In 
receas.  As  I  did  with  the  first  eight  articles 
m  the  series.  I  today  wtU  Insert  them  Into  the 

CONGRSSSIONAL  RECOEO. 

The  ninth  article  was  a  penetrating  dis- 
cussion of  the  role  of  the  liquor  Industry  in 
the  causation  and  solution  of  this  national 
problem.  The  central  point  Is  one  which 
ought  to  be  remembered  by  l^slators  as 
they  debate  changes  necessary  to  lower  the 
automobile  death  toll,  that  the  liquor  Indus- 
try bears  partial  responsibility  for  the  current 
carnage  on  ova  highways  and  Is  not  a  disin- 
terested party.  Some  of  the  necessary  changes 
In  our  laws  may.  of  course,  oonoem  the  In- 
dustry, but  this  Is  something  which  must 
be  accepted  so  that  America's  highways  can 
become  safe  for  our  wives  and  children,  for 
our  neighbors  and  friends,  and  for  us,  too. 
The  liquor  industry  Is  not  entirely  an  Inno- 
cent party  which  may  be  harmed  by  these 
changes  In  our  laws.  Rather  It  Is  and  must 
continue  to  bo  a  regulated  Industry,  so  that 
the  damage  done  by  alcohol  and  by  alcohol- 
ics can  tie  llznlted. 

The  10th  article  In  thla  s^las  has  a  shock- 
ing opening  sentence: 

"Since  this  series  began  10  weeks  ago, 
drunken  drivers  have  killed  6,000  Americans. 
And  the  toll  continues,  perhaps  at  75  persona 
a  day." 

How  many  of  us  have  had  a  friend  or 
family  member  klUed  by  theee  drunk  drlvete. 
who  because  of  lax  laws  seems  to  be  almost 
licensed  to  kill? 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  In  Inserting  this 
series  of  articles  Into  the  Rbcoko  was  to  focus 
needed  attention  on  the  terrible  carnage  on 
our  highways.  Including  at  least  28.000  who 
have  been  killed  by  drunk  drivers.  Every  year 
such  drivers  cause  over  800.000  accidents 
which  result  In  economic  lose  of  over  98  bil- 
lion. Tet  this  Intolerable  situation  Is  the 
subject  of  disturbing  apathy,  so  that  stepe 
which  would  cut  thla  slaughter  drastically 
are  Just  not  being  taken. 

My  maU  suggests  that  some  people  have 
been  listening,  which  Is  a  hopeful  «lgn.  Peo- 
ple are  awakening.  If  slowly.  Let  us  demand 
action. 
The  last  two  articles  of  the  aeries  foUow: 
[Trom  the  Ohrlstlan  Science  Mtmltw, 
Aug.  30.  1970] 
LiQUoa    tirDtTBTKT    Puts    Da.    Jkktu.    anh 
Mb.  Htdz 
(By  Ouy  Halverson) 
Chicaco. — Imagine,  if  you  will,  the  follow- 
ing  hypothetical  situation:    A  well-dreesed 
man  enters  a  tavern  and  consumes  a  num- 
ber of  drinks.  The  hours  tick  away,  lliough 
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the  bartender  knows  the  man  has  had  far 
too  many  drinks  to  drive  safely,  he  can  also 
see  that  the  person  Is  one  who  "holds  his 
liquor"  without  any  overly  evident  sign  of 
intoxication. 

Soon  the  man  leaves.  The  bartender  hears 
him  roar  off  in  an  automobile. 

Within  minutes,  the  man  has  smashed 
bead-on  Into  another  automobile. 

Unfortunately,  this  Incident  is  not  really 
so  Imaginary.  According  to  former  alcoholics, 
many  of  them  now  key  leaders  In  AlcohoUcs 
Anonymous,  as  well  as  the  leaders  of  state 
police  forces.  It  is  a  oommon  occurrence. 
The  flies  of  state  llquw-control  boards.  In 
fact,  are  Jammed  with  records  of  tavern 
keepers  who  have  oversold  customers  later 
involved  In  serious  road  tragedies. 

More  important,  the  Illustration  raises  a 
number  of  rmgging  queetlons  about  the  role 
of  the  Uquor  Industry  In  society,  and  also 
about  public  policy  and  responsibility  In 
generaL 

NICESBART    STEPS    WOT    TAKEN 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Uquor  Industry— and 
here  that  Includes  the  bottling  and  brewing 
corporations,  the  distributors,  the  advertis- 
ing and  sales  agencies,  the  retail  outlets — Is 
not  yet  taking  the  stepe  necessary  to  help 
stop  the  drunken  driver.  These  could  Include 
unequivocal  support  on  the  state  level  of 
stiff  presumptive  blood-alcohol  levels. 

In  fact,  despite  heavy  expenditures  In  al- 
coholism research  through  university  grants 
during  the  past  decades,  as  well  as  a  recent 
spate  of  magazine  advertisements  by  the 
Industry  declaring  lu  Intention  to  help  rid 
the  highways  of  drunken  drivers,  the  indus- 
try's role,  some  feel,  has  been  lukewarm  at 
Iwst  and  perhaps  even  somewhat  dangeroueiy 
misleading. 

Uquor  lobbyists  are  active  behind  the 
scenes  In  every  state  leglslntive  In  the  na- 
tion, utilizing  high-powered  law  offices  and 
public-relations  ftrms.  They  are  coolly  effi- 
cient, skilled  political  tacticians  and  lavishly 
financed. 

Many  experU  hold  that  there  Is  a  need  for 
dlspaaslonate,  analytical  studlea  of  the  co- 
relatlon  between  liquor  salee  and  per  capita 
consumption  and  highway  accident  rates. 
Such  Information  Is  neded  to  guide  state 
legislators  In  setting  realistic  tavern  and 
cocktail  bar  hours  and  llquor-llcenae  policies. 
Emotionalism,  either  against  or  for  liquor 
sales  on  a  totally  unrestricted  basis,  cannot 
tje  tolerated  when  the  highways  are  being 
turned  into  battlegrounds,  they  say. 

■CONOmC AWD   POLmCAL — WEIGHT 

Thla  article  clearly  la  not  concerned  with 
the  long-standing  dispute  between  "drys" 
and  "wets"  in  the  United  States.  Nor  Is  It  a 
plea  for  ahetlnence  as  such.  Rather,  It  Is  con- 
cerned solely  with  thoee  policies  of  the  Uquor 
Industry  that  directly  touch  on  highway 
safety— and  which.  In  aU  fairness,  have  to 
be  questioned  If  the  problem  Is  to  be  mean- 
ingfully resolved. 

The  Uquor  Industry  In  the  United  States 
Is  an  economic  giant.  Many  a  longtime  news- 
man, particularly  at  the  state  level  would 
also  say  a  sort  of  political  giant  as  well.  The 
Industry,  with  an  employment  of  about  1.8 
mllUon  workers,  grossed  more  than  V21  bU- 
Uon  In  1960  and  paid  out  more  than  gSJ 
billion  In  taxes.  More  than  half  of  this  went 
to  the  federal  government. 

The  industry  is  also  one  of  this  nation's 
most  Important  advertisers,  spending  more 
than  •300  mllUoD  annually— eome  ft88  mil- 
lion of  that  going  to  magazines  last  year. 
svppoET  roa  ca.  dezve  avowed 
And  now  that  cigarette  advertising  la  be- 
ing forced  from  the  television  screen.  It  Is 
known  that  some  broadcasting  officials  are 
casting  hungry  eyes  at  Uquor  advertising  as 
poaslble  new  revenue  sources.  In  addition, 
the  liquor  Industry's  many  tiee  with  the 
entertainment  industry  further  lU  ablUty  to 
reach  the  pubUe  In  almost  countless  ways 
with  a  tevorable  pubUc  Image. 
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On  ths  nsttocail  level,  the  Indiutrr  aTom 
Ito  rapport  ror  tbe  OepHtmcot  of  Truupot- 
tauon'i  new  campaign  to  curb  the  (blnklng 
driver. 

"What  1>  ovir  stand  on  tHe  Imie  of  drink- 
ing and  drlvlngr'  aaked  a  recent  rulUpage 
Time  and  Newsweek  ad  purcbased  by  the 
Ucenaed  Beverage  Induatrlee.  Inc.  -JVt  the 
same  aa  the  National  Safety  Council  and  the 
American  Medical  Aeaoclatlon."  Icduatry 
spokeamen  have  stiesaed  that  the  Industry'! 
poaltlon— like  that  of  the  NSC.  the  AMA, 
and  the  Department  of  Transportation — la 
twtrfold:  getting  tbe  chronic  alcoholic  who 
constitutes  perhapa  the  largest  part  of  the 
accident  problem,  off  the  highways,  while 
also  supporting  educational  campaigns  to 
acquaint  social  drinkers  with  "safe"  dnnkuw 
llailta.  wuiijug 

an  down  to  the  state  level,  however,  where 
antldninken-drlver  leglslaUon— such  as  Un- 
pUed-conaent  statutes  and  pmumpUvs 
levels  Is  enacted,  and  the  picture  clouds 
considerably.  In  fact,  one  Invariably  finds 
that  the  Industry  It  quiescent  (not  support- 
ing such  measures  at  all)  or  actively  in 
oppoaltloa. 

"t.'r'a  KNToacx  zxiaTzHo  lj^wb" 
Take  Michigan,  for  example.  Safety  ad- 
vocates there  have  been  trying  to  lower  the 
state's  presumptive  blood-alcohol  level  from 
.15  percent  to  .10  percent.  The  Michigan  U- 
eenaed  Beverage  Association  (LBA)  la  against 
tbe  Mil.  "We  say  the  state  baa  enough  laws 
now,"  argue  Eddie  Shepard,  coordinator  of 
aettvltlee  for  the  Michigan  LBA.  "Let's  en- 
foree  the  existing  laws." 

He  adds:  "Moot  aocldenta  occur  on  roads 
within  25  miles  of  a  person's  home  anyway. 
The  answer  Is  obviously  diverting  some  of 
those  Interstate-highway  funds  to  second- 
ary roads  and  arterlala." 

And  the  Michigan  LBA's  coolness  to  the 
.10  percent  preeumpttve  level.  It  must  be  said 
Is  hardly  unique. 

Tbe  lack  of  clear-cut  specific  Industry  sup- 
port for  the  federal  .10  percent  standard 
and  Implled-consent  laws,  say  some  critics 
of  the  Industry,  la  only  one  part  of  Its  dubi- 
ous role  In  stopping  the  problem  of  the 
drinking  driver.  Perhaps  more  Important. 
'•'sy  say,  are  certain  Industry  practices  and 
objectives  that  taken  togsther  almost  ensure 
accidents. 

Such  practices,  say  these  critics.  Include 
an  Industry  drive  to; 

1.  Increase  acrosa-the-board  and  per  capita 
sales  (per  capita  consumption  on  the  national 
average  baa  Increased  little  over  the  past  few 
yaars). 

a.  Expand  Sunday  salea  (19  sutas  do  not 
allow  such  sal  ea). 

3.  U>wer  the  legal  drinking  age  wherever 
possible.  (Plve  states  currently  authorise 
salea  of  distilled  spirits  to  persons  under  age 
31.  while  16  sutes  allow  sales  of  beer  to 
peraons  under  21.) 

Since  the  early  19eo's.  the  State  of  Iowa 
has  kept  close  records  on  liquor  sales  and 
highway  accldenu.  The  results  are  not  plea- 
sant. They  strongly  suggest.  In  fact,  that 
Increased  sales  and  per  capita  consumption 
are  followed  by  Increased  accident  ratea. 

Moat  Uquor-lndustry  officials  Insist,  how- 
ever, that  enactment  of  by-the-drink  stat- 
ntoa  does  not  lead  to  Increased  alcohol-r<- 
Utod  highway  fatalities. 

During  the  decade  of  the  IBWs.  drunken 
drivers  killed  more  than  3,800  motorists  on 
Iowa  highways.  But  that  Is  only  part  of  the 
story. 

"UQUOE   ST   THB   OBZNK"   Of    IftSS 

On  July  «,  1988,  Iowa  went  to  "liquor  by 
the  drink."  whereby  drinks  could  be  sold 
across  a  bar,  in  a  oocktal]  lounge,  or  cluh. 
Prior  to  that,  liquor  bad  been  sold  only  in 
state  Uquor  stores.  During  the  1080-83  pa- 
nod,  before  liquor  by  the  drink,  annual  con- 
sumption averaged  .73  gallons  per  person.  By 
1B8«,  after  liquor  by  the  drink,  the  figure 
had  ruen  to  .88  gallons  per  person  And  by 
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1B88.  It  was  IM  gaUona— nearly  a  80  per- 
cent Increase  over  the  1080-83  average. 

And  of  course,  even  though  Iowa's  con- 
sumption must  be  considered  moderate  on  a 
naUonal  level — compared  with  the  1M9  na- 
tional per  capita  consumption  of  1.81  gal- 
lons, the  significant  fact  Is  that  Iowa  has 
shown  a  staady  increase  In  consumption. 

But  so  too.  have  accident  ratea  In  that 
state. 

According  to  studies  undertaken  by  Pre- 
ferred Risk  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
headquartered  In  Des  Molnea.  fatalities  In- 
creased 35  percent  during  the  three  years 
after  legalisation  of  Uquor  by  the  drink 
compared  with  the  three  years  before  Uquor 
by  the  drink  Population  Increaae  and  ve- 
hicle registration  stayed  fairly  constant 
During  this  same  period  there  had  been  a 
32  percent  Increaae  In  Uquor  sales. 

Another  way  to  measure  what  happened 
after  Uquor  by  the  drink— with  lU  attendant 

"WM'sased  sales  and  consumption  In  Iowa 

Is  to  look  at  what  didn't  happen  In  neigh- 
boring Kansas.  Kansas  la  one  of  a  small 
number  of  sutea  stU]  without  Uquor  by  the 
drink  (though  voters  will  be  aaked  to  vote 
on  the  issue  at  tbe  polls  In  November  In  both 
Kansas  and  Texas) . 

kAras  or  DicaxAsx  oonrraaarxn 
According  to  wiuiam  N.  Plymat.  board 
chairman  of  Preferred  Risk,  the  mileage 
death  rote  In  Iowa  Increased  33  percent  In 
the  six  yaars  after  Uquor  by  the  drink  com- 
pared to  the  three  years  before.  In  Kanaas 
without  Uquor  by  the  drink,  the  mileage 
death-rate  Increaae  was  only  about  3  percent. 
Studios  by  Preferred  Risk  also  suggest  that 
fatality  rates  are  higher  In  aroas  with  Bun- 
day  sales  than  in  areas  without  Sunday  sales 
Take  a  comparison  of  Oregon  and  Waah- 
Ington  sutes  In  the  years  1985-88.  Oregon 
had  Sunday  sales.  Washington  did  not. 

During  the  period,  almost  as  many  drivers 
were  killed  on  Oregon  highways  on  Sundays 
as  on  Saturdays:  314  persons  were  killed  on 
Saturdays;  311  on  Sundays. 

In  Waahlngton,  on  the  other  band,  the 
difference  was  quite  distinct.  During  those 
years  437  people  were  killed  on  Saturdays 
when  Uquor  sales  were  allowed.  But  on  Sun- 
days, when  Uquor  sales  were  not  allowed 
327  peraons  were  klUed. 
The  difference :  1 10  persons. 
Reseorchers  say  that  much  stUl  ramalnt  to 
be  discovered  about  the  effects  of  drinking 
on  driver  behavior  patterns.  A  reeearch  pro- 
gram at  tbe  nmveralty  of  Vermont,  funded 
in  part  by  tbe  Dqiartment  of  Transporta- 
tion, la  in  fact  testing  sucb  effects  with  a 
sophisticated  new  electronic  device. 

Some  safety  experts  admit  unease  at  tbe 
recant  advertuementa  by  the  licensed-bever- 
age Industries,  which  they  feel  might  en- 
courage drinking  and  driving. 

The  recent  advertisements,  for  example 
carry  a  small  "legal  limits"  chart  prepared 
by  the  Rutgers  University  Center  of  Alcohol 
Studies  In  the  lower  right-hand  comer  The 
chart  shows  how  long  a  person  must  wait 
after  certain  numbers  of  drinks  to  b«  safely 
within  legal  presumptive  levels  In  most 
states. 

The  chart,  geared  to  .10  percent  levels  and 
above.  Indicates  that  a  180-pound  man  could 
consume  three  IH-ounce  drinks  and  than 
Immediately  drive. 

WRST  cBAkr  ooasw^  aar 
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manner  that  yon  will  not  be  under  tba  In- 
fluence when  you  drive  a  ear  ...  If  you 
choose  the  second,  wait  at  least  one  hour  per 
average  dnnk  before  driving." 

The  AMA  Is  known  to  be  quite  unhappy 
with  the  current  advertising  campaign  of  the 
Licensed  Beverage  Induatrlee,  Inc. — ^partic- 
ularly Its  use  of  the  Rutgers  chart — which 
Is  not  a  "safety  drinking  level  chart"  but 
rather  a  legal-limits  chart. 

Says  one  of  this  nation's  foremost  high- 
way specialists;  "This  type  of  (Uquor  In- 
dtistryl  campaign  could  be  disastrous.  Would 
you  want  a  tired  motorist  hurtling  along  the 
highway  at  80  mllea  an  botir  toward  your 
family  after  three  sUS  martlnla7" 

(From  tbe  Christian  Sclrace  Monitor 

Aug.  27.  1870) 

DaoNxxM  Daivna  Assault  Pubuc*! 

Rioht-of-Wat 

(By  Guy  Ralveraon) 

Nxw   York. — Since   this   series    began    10 

weeks  ago.  drunken  drivers  have  killed  5,000 

Americans.  And  the  toll  oontlnues,  perhapa 

at  75  persons  a  day. 

Even  a  passing  famlUarlty  with  the  scope 
of  the  continuing  tragedy  makea  one  wonder 
how  tbla  nation — this  Informed,  modem  so- 
ciety—can pceslbly  tolerate  the  conditions 
that  cause  It.  For  tbeee  deaths  are  not  Just 
statistics.  These  people  are  otir  famlUee,  our 
children,  our  friends,  the  neighbors  who  live 
on  our  streets,  our  clasamatee  from  high 
school  and  coUege,  our  associates  at  work. 

It  U  an  assault  on  our  Individual  freedom, 
our  right  to  move  freely  on  the  highways 
and  through  our  dtles  and  suburbs  with  a 
sense  of  confidence  and  dominion. 


What  tbe  chart  doeant  say,  critics  argue, 
is  that  the  man  may  not  be  fit  to  drive  safely* 
even  though  be  Is  within  legal  presumptive 
limits:  that  different  drinkers  react  differ- 
ently to  Uquor:  and  that  a  novice  dnnker 
for  example,  may  be  a  deadly  highway  men- 
ace after  the  three  drinks.  Or  a  tired  dnnker 
Or  an  angry  drinker.  Or  a  hungry  dnnker. 

A  new  guide  recently  Issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Safely  OouncU  la  more  realistic  It  Is 
felt.  The  guide  says:  "If  you  are  going  to 
drtve,  It  would  be  batter  If  you  didn't  drink 
anything  at  an.  Or  .  .  .  itrlnklng  1b  suoh  a 
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"Twice  as  many  people  are  being  killed 

you  might  say  murdered — on  a  yearly  basis 
by  drivers  who  have  had  too  much  to  drink 
as  by  aU  of  the  street  cnmlnals.  Impassioned 
spouses,  and  angry  neighbors  In  the  coun- 
try," says  Rep.  James  C.  Cleveland  (R)  of 
New  Hampshire.  This  member  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  which  In  part  over- 
sees highway  safety,  asks:  "Where  Is  our  con- 
cern, where  are  our  aroused  cluzens?  Where 
la  the  Indignation  which  the  news  media 
have  for  ao  many  other  cauaes?  We  are  In 
the  midst  of  a  bloodbath  and  yet  so  few  seem 
to  care." 

We  can  In  fact  atop  the  drunken  driver, 
given  our  existing  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology, safety  experts  Insist.  We  can  begin 
now.  but  we  must  iconl  to.  The  apathy  must 
end. 

Those  already  Involved— the  police,  safety 
councils,  government,  concerned  clttzena' 
groups,  and  others — are  fighting  nothing  leaa 
than  a  fuU-scale  battle  on  our  hlgbways.  But 
battlea  are  not  won  through  sklrmlahee. 
What's  needed  Is  a  centralized.  Interagency 
attack,  wherein  all  tbe  specialists  on  aloohol- 
Ism  and  highway  safety  Join  a  syxtematlo, 
direct  attack. 

Law  enforcement,  whUe  baale,  la  not  going 
to  be  enough.  Drinking  drtvers  fall  Into  dif- 
ferent groups  which  require  different  reha- 
bilitative approaches.  Distinctions  must  be 
made  between  chronic  alcohoUca,  problem 
drinkers,  novice  drinkers,  social  drinkers,  and 
oocaalonal  drinkers.  And  specific  oounter- 
measures  must  then  be  applied  to  these  dif- 
ferent groups. 

VM.    PBOGkAlC    A    aSOXMNlHO 

Tha  United  Bute*  Department  of  TTana- 
porutlon's  new  alcohol  countermeasures 
program— geared  In  great  meaaure  to  an 
Identification  and  control  of  the  "problem 
drinker"— Is  an  Important  first  step.  In  many 
ways  the  program  can  even  be  called  a  heroic 
effort.  Acting  on  a  lUnlted  budget  with  small 
staff  (fewer  than  10) ,  the  program  Is  seaklng 
to  roU  back  years  of  Inattention  and  nsglact. 
At  present  the  tlB  mllUon  program  ancom- 
paaaes  demonstration  grants  In  some  nine 
places  sronnd  th*  United  SUtas.  It  la  hoped 
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that  Congieaa  wlU  fund  an   additional  30 
grants  nert  year. 

Yet  even  this  smaU  beginning  la  not 
enough.  Tbe  economic  cost  of  the  problem 
alone  amounts  to  88  bllUoo  to  810  bllUon  a 
year  In  the  VS.  Without  total  commitment 
from  the  highest  levels  of  the  federal  gov- 
enuoent.  the  oountormeasures  program  may 
well  turn  tnit  to  be  only  a  stopgap. 

Olfk    aarXCT    LACKS    DATA 

Nor  should  tbe  problem  of  the  driving  so- 
cial drinker  be  overlooked,  though  this  seems 
to  be  happening.  It  Is  known  that  tbe  prob- 
lem drinker  Is  responsible  for  perhapa  the 
largest  chunk  of  all  fatal  accidents.  Re- 
searchers do  not  yet  precisely  know  how 
many  llquor-relatad  fataUtlaa  on  tbe  high- 
waya  are  caused,  on  tbe  otbar  hand,  by  social 
drinkers. 

Resaarcbers  do  taU  us  that  their  role  in 
fatal  acddenta  la  relatively  smaU.  But  It 
would  be  foolish  to  Ignore  the  problem.  It 
takes  only  one  accident 

Enforcement,  however.  Is  the  crux.  It  was 
high  atop  a  Colorado  motmtain  peak,  re- 
oently.  with  the  magnificent  Sangre  de 
Cristo  range  directly  oppoelte  me.  that  I 
saw  12iat  clearly.  My  hoet  was  Prof.  Robert 
P.  Borkensteln.  a  gentle,  articulate  scholar- 
Inventor,  now  In  his  fourth  decade  of  police- 
science  work.  We  must  make  tbe  "drinklng- 
driver  pubUc"  more  aware  of  the  "reason- 
able likelihood"  of  arrest,  argued  Professor 
Borkensteln.  "It  Isn't  Just  a  fear  of  punish- 
ment that  Is  Important.  It's  a  reasonable 
assumption  of  apprebenalon.  It's  tbe  Incon- 
venience of  being  arrested  and  going  ttuough 
tbe  legal  system.  It's  tbe  attendant  humlUa- 
tton.  And  Jail  or  enforced  therapy  can  he 
equally  distasteful." 

A  meaningful  attack  on  the  drunken  driver 
would  have  to  Include  tbe  following  steps 


1.  Each  sute  should  adopt  an  ImpUed- 
oonsent  sutute  and  a  mllUmum  .10  percent 
presumptive  blood-level  statute.  Once  that 
level  la  reached,  however,  safety  advocates 
should  push  for  tbe  more  reallatlc  Canadian 
and  British  .08  percent  levels. 

There  la  mut^  to  be  said  for  the  compre- 
hensive Canadian  and  Ontario  programs 
spelled  out  In  the  seventh  article  In  this 
series,  nuh  has  adopted  an  .06  percent  alco- 
b<M  blood-level  sutute.  KventuaUy,  ths  49 
other  states  will  hsve  to  follow. 

2.  Police  must  step  up  enforcement  and 
apprehension.  Traffic  units  ahould  ha  en- 
larged. Selective  enforcement  of  problem 
areas  along  the  Unes  of  the  San  Diego  force 
Is  easentlal.  At  tbe  same  time,  poUtloal  units 
should  support  the  forces  by  reallsUe 
budgets. 

saMisMcuio  n,KxiBii.rrT 

3.  Leglslstures  should  adopt  prearrest 
breath-test  screezUng  along  the  lines  of  the 
British  and  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  programs. 

4.  Courts  must  be  given  greater  sentencing 
fiexlblUty  to  combine  fines,  JaU  sentences, 
and  enforced  rehabuiutlon.  But  tbe  laws 
themselves  must  be  enforced, 

5.  States  must  tighten  driver  licensing 
standards,  requiring  road  and  written  re- 
newal tests  at  least  every  three  years.  SUte 
records  systems  must  be  computerized  and 
Interlaced — and  than  tied  together  Into  a  na- 
tional grid. 

8.  SUtea  should  study  the  correlation  of 
drinking  hours  and  accident  rates.  This  Is 
perhapa  the  one  area  of  the  problem  about 
which  the  least  research  exists.  Weekend 
sales  In  particular  ahould  be  given  close 
BcruUny,  as  well  as  Saturday  evening  clos- 
ing hours.  It  Is  no  secret  that  the  weekend 
driving  hours  are  the  most  dangerous  driv- 
ing hours — and  mainly  because  of  alcohol. 

KSALTB    PaOBLXM,    TOO 

7.  Local  communluea  and  sUtes  must  rec- 
ognise that  alcoholism  Involves  bsaltb  prob- 
lems and  must  b«  treated  as  such— not  as 
Just  a  criminal  offense. 
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a.  Parenti,  educators,  political  and  relj- 
gloua  leaders  must  challenge  the  dan^roasly 
permissive  attitudes  about  Uquor  that  per- 
vade •odety.  Liquor  la  a  drug,  and  It  must 
be  recc^nlzed  as  such. 

B.  Corporations  and  biislBessee  must  de- 
velop high-prtorlty  alcoholtam  and  safe- 
drlrlng  programs. 

MllMona  of  miles  of  highways  crisscross  the 
VS.  They  were  built  with  tax  money.  Amer- 
icans have  a  right  to  safety  on  tbe  blgb- 
waya — oontrol  over  them.  Let's  let  our 
public  offlctals  know  that.  And  let's  demand 
action.  Now. 

P«oPLa  TMx  How  To  Stop  th«  DirrKKKK 

Before  this  aeries  began,  tbe  Konltor  in- 
vited the  public  to  share  ideas  on  how  to 
•top  the  drunken  driver. 

The  response  to  a  queetlonualre  was  over- 
whelmlng— there  were  15.670  returns.  They 
came  from  specialists,  such  ae  traffic  safety 
exiMrU,  law-«nforcement  omclals,  alcohoUsm 
rehabUltatiOQ  workers,  and  from  concerned 
private  cltlaens,  many  of  whom  had  lost  rela- 
tives or  friends  because  of  drunk  drlveiv. 
They  came  from  all  over  the  world. 

Some  returns  covered  large  groups  of  peo- 
ple, Buc^  as  the  safety  education  class  at 
Texas  Wesleyan  College,  Port  Worth.  Texas, 
which  sent  back  comprehensive  classroom 
papers  discussing  solutions  to  the  problem. 

The  largest  block  of  responses,  more  than 
4.800  In  all,  came  from  employees  of  several 
plants  of  the  Western  Electric  Company. 
Company  ofBclals  had  distributed  the  ques- 
tlonnatre  among  employees.  The  results  In- 
dicated a  dealre  for  tougher  enforcement 
through: 

StUfer  Jail  sentences  and  fines  for  drtnUng 
drivers. 

8<nne  type  of  prearrest  road  bnath  test 
along  the  lines  of  the  British  system. 

At  the  same  time,  many  respondents  urged 
a  greater  stress  on  rehabliltation  of  the  prob- 
lem alcoholic  driver. 

Bere  are  the  tabulated  questionnaire  re- 
sults: 

More  public  education 7,863 

Compulsory  testing  to  detect  drunken 

drivers  (on  stupldon  alone) 9.880 

Immediate  suspension  of  drivliic  prlv- 

llegea  at  first  offense 7,082 

Stlffer  fines 9.041 

Stlfftf  ball  sentences 0.888 

Compulsory     attendance    at    drlwrs' 

school  for  those  convicted «.  068 

More  uniform  laws 8.086 

More  federal  and  state  studlas  of  why 

people  drink 3,879 

Other    7.391 


ITie  vicUms 

"My  husband  was  killed  by  a  drunk  driver 
In  1967  leaving  two  very  young  children 
without  a  father.  .  .  .  Perhs^n  the  thing 
which  has  troubled  me  most  over  the  years 
was  the  quick  rvtum  of  the  driver's  Uoense. 
I  have  often  wondered  If  other  innocent 
people  have  suffered  as  we  did.  .  .  ." 

Mrs.  T. 

KzMMoas,  N.T. 

Seoofuf  offenae — get  tough 
"ICy  first  husband  was  an  alooboUc.  Many 
times  I  was  helpless  to  keep  him  fivm  driv- 
ing when  be  was  intoxicated.  A  few  Umes  I 
tried  biding  the  car  keys,  but  the  frensled 
rage  he  went  Into  was  not  worth  It.  Some- 
times even  I  and  our  two  babies  had  no 
choice  but  to  ride  with  him  and  our  lives 
were  andangered.  ...  I  itrongly  recom- 
mend that  a  second  offender  for  drunk  driv- 
ing ahould  have  his  license  revoked.  .  . 
Mra.  J. 


AnatUmallaw 
"There  ahould  be  one  national  Uw  set  at 
■05  percent  alcohol  In  tha  blood  for  th«  legal 
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arrest  of  the  drinking  driver.  .  .  .  We  can- 
not become  too  strict  with  the  drinking 
driver.  Be  threatens  tbe  highway  safety  of 
tu  all." 

H. 

WXLBCINGTON.   DCL. 

"The  United  States  Oovemment  should 
withhold  from  those  states  that  do  not  adopt 
a  uniform  drunk  driver  sUndard  of  .10  i>er- 
cent  all  funds  tat  federal  highway  construc- 
tion. ** 

Unsigned. 
A  qnettUm  of  moraZs 
"The  real  answer  Ilea  in  the  change  of 
moral  standards  which  precludes  an  accept- 
ance of  tbe  drunken  driver  in  society." 
Ohio  municipal  court  Judge. 
Weekend  duty 
"Weekend    duty    at   emergency    wards   of 
hospitals.  Let  the  intoxleatad  driver  see  .  .  . 
the  agony,   the  tears,   tbe  heartbreaks  In- 
volved In  suto  accidents  when  be  or  she  Is 
sober." 

A  Buntsvllle.  Tex.,  Department  of  Cor- 
rections official. 
Liquor-Industry  responttWlitj/ 
"It  la  my  opinion  that  the  Uquor  Indus- 
try should  be  held  responsible  for  tbe  great 
damage  and  loss  of  US»  due  to  their  profita- 
ble product. . . 

Unsigned. 
"Maybe  it  Is  time  the  Uquor  people  picked 
up  the  tab  for  rehabilitation  instead  of  Mr. 
Taxpayer.  .  .  .  Bomehow  add  a  l  percent  or 
3  percent  tax  to  each  bottle  sold  and  let  It 
take  care  of  the  troubles  It  cauaes." 

M., 
Long  Bkacb,  Calif. 

"Knforcement  of  tbe  law  Is  Important,  but 
U  Is  attacking  only  tbe  'results'  of  the  prob- 
lem and  not  tbe  'cause.'  Tbe  cause  Is  the 
drinking,  and  the  reason  that  that  phase  is 
not  stressed  Is  simply  because  too  many  peo- 
ple like  to  drink.  It  Is  like  extinguishing  fires 
without  arresting  tbe  arsonists.  The  first 
step:  Prohibit  Uquor  advertising  by  law." 

A  Washington  State  municipal  poUce 
court  Judge. 

RehabUttation 
"The  problem  isnt  driving:  The  problem 
Is  behavior.  .  .  .  Massive  public  education  Is 
needed,  so  that  shame  and  guUt  broxight  on 
by  alcohoUsm  Isn't  swept  under  the  rug  as 
It  has  been  for  generations,  but  Is  brought 
out  Into  the  open  so  that  people  learn  that 
there  Is  hope  and  help  (and  health)  for  the 
alcohoUo." 

F..  an  Insurance  company  vlce-prealiHent. 
Fines  and  fail  sentences 
"Pines  and  JaU  sentences  are  not  likely  to 
achieve  anything  constructive.  I  do  feel  that 
there  ahould  be  an  Immediate  suspension  of 
driving  privileges  and  if  these  are  broken 
they  should  be  punished  by  a  mandatory 
JaU  sentence.  But  It  Is  necessary  to  bring 
home  to  each  culprit  the  enormity  of  the  of- 
fense and  his  punishment  should  be  made  in 
some  way  to  fit  tbe  crime,  such  as  being  a 
compulsory  attendant  to  assist  ambulance 
crews  at  traffic  accidents  and./or  compulsory 
work  to  assist  traffic  accident  victims  In  tbelr 
hoapttallBatlon,  treatnsent.  and  rehabUSta- 
tlon." 

H. 

BerUn. 
"Suspend  the  lloeose  for  life  of  anyone 
found  driving  under  tbe  Influence  of  alcohol 
or  of  any  other  drug.  .  .  ." 
S,,  a  senior  at  Sacramento  State  College. 

"I  believe  that  a  stiff,  uniform  drunk -drlT- 
ing  code  throughout  the  United  States,  as  In 
England,  would  be  a  deterrent.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  stlffer  fine  is  the  answer.  The  weU- 
to-do  think  nothing  of  It  and  the  more  un- 
fortunate lay  it  out  in  JaU  with  a  needy 
family  being  made  to  tufftr.  .  .  ." 

An  Idaho  municipal  police  chief. 
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Looat  control 
"I  cannot  avoid  a  feeling  of  ImpaUenoe  at 
the  fatultj  demonstrated  by  jour  multiple 
choices.  .  .  .  AUow  me  to  dissect  them  seria- 
tim:  More  public  education;  Unlikely  to  do 
much  good.  Everyone  olBclally  opposes  dnink 
driving.  Just  aa  everyone  opposes  Dutch  elm 
disease  and  favors  the  whooping  crane.  Com- 
pulsory testing :  Tou  are  stepping  on  my 
r'^"'^'""-  ■■•""«  '•  «tUl  a  dlmocn^'^ 
Jact  .  The  Issue  Is  Inevlubly,  unavoidably 
one  of  LOCAL  CONTROL.  Washington  can't 
do  a  blamed  thing.  Raleigh  cant  do  much 
more.  Ultimately,  the  Mty  and  county 
muM  do  It  for  itMlf  or  It  wont  be  done 

Dotautt,  K.C.  ^ 

/"JenM^coflon 

J^^^f  ""  ">««1'»1«  marking  oa  the  II- 
Mnae  pute  to  indicate  publicly  an  offenae 
or  I  on  I  some  permanent  spot,  but  where  It 
would  not  permanenUy  damage  the  csir." 
nnaigned. 
inaurance 

t.^?^""?  """P"""-  "rtth  every  JustiUca- 
7^J^  Ihcrease.  careful  drivers  are  being 
?r'i??ot'fLT   """    ""   '^""*«'    '^"- 

.kI^'^-  "■•  Dopartment  of  Revenue 
jhould  keep  the  Individual  Insurance  com! 
PMy  informed  of  the  number  of  tralBc 
aM  other  violations  the  client  has,  ^TSat 
only  the  ollenfs  rates  will  be  raised  and  not 
the  rates  of  other  drivers.- 

BcTHXL  Paax,  Pa. 


^^  TS^^  ^^^  CALLED  DB- 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

op    lUBSACHt7Sm« 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIB 

Friday,  December  is.  t970 

Hr^ir.^^'^  "^  Massachusetts.  Mr 
fff^f'  '""'  '  *'  "^  "™e  bring  to  the 
rnn^°"  °'  ^^  Members  of  the  US 
Congress  an  article  in  support  of  the 

weeks  edition  of  the  AFL-CIO  News 
legislative  Director  Andrew  J.  BleniTer 
points  out  the  growing  problem  TZ- 
employment  and  the  loss  of  700,000  Jobs 

S  ImT       °'  "^^  '"'"'**  '™"  '*« 

The  article  firilows: 
SMiia  T»«>«  Bn.1.  CuAja  Uaoiirr  To  Pax- 
virrr  PnxTHni  jos  aosioN 

The  trade  bill  awaiting  action  In  the  Ben- 
ate  is  urgently  needed  to  "prevent  furt^ 

cl^  •  opacity.-  the  APL-CIO  d^ 

sni^^'71  Srr""  ^■»«'  J  Blemlller 
JS^  O"' ■•bor'.  position  on  trade  leglsla- 

the  problems  next  year  will  be  fsTm^ 
«>«.  If  no  action  u  tlken  In  thS,*cS^g^ 

vinilon  d^r^°  ^  """•<'  ">•  ™"~<« 
r!^t^,.  T°  "P  "y  '"•  8«h»"  Plnance 
SrSi^l^  "  "*P  '"^"a-  and.  despiw 
flaws,  'a  necessary  blU." 

Historically.  Blemlller  noted,  the  API,<^o 
has  staunchly  supported  freer  trade 

But  he  stressed  that  "the  world  has 
changed  ao  dimmatloau;  that  what  Is  de- 
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fended  as  'free  trade"  Is  to  a  great  degree  no 
longer  free  nor  trade." 

A  new  approach  la  needed  "to  save  the  Uve- 
imoods  and  purchasing  power  of  Amarloa's 
mlUlons  of  working  families  " 

The  Senate  bill  is  "pro-worker,  not  anti- 
consumer,"  Blemlller  declared 

"Some  700.000  U.S.  workers  have  lost  lobe 
between  1966  and  1068  due  to  Imports— and 
that  figure  u  rising  sharply,"  he  warned. 
Thus  as  consumers  their  purchasing  power 
has  been  wiped  out,  their  tax  payments  have 
halted,  and  many  of  them  have  been  forced 
onto  public  aaslstance— au  at  Increased  cost 
to  other  Americans." 

The  APL-CIO  supports  quotas  on  textUe 
apparel  and  footwear.  Blemlller  wrote  sen- 
ators. 

He  defended  the  quotas  In  the  Senate  bill 
■s  a  stop-gap  measure  which  wUl  aUow  con- 
tinued heavy  Imports  of  these  Items  whUe  at 
the  same  time  seeking  to  stabilize  Industries 
and  Jobs  that  are  threatened  with 
suffocation." 

Contrary  to  claims  made  by  critics,  there  la 
DO  rMluctlon  of  trade.  "Imports  can  actually 
rise.  There  Is  no  rollback  or  high  tariff  wall 
against  Imports." 

He  urged  senators  to  oppose  any  amend- 
ments that  would  include  a  provision  of  the 
HouM-passed  bill  establishing  tax  windfalls 
to  businesses  through  a  new  Domestic  Inter- 
national Sales  Corporation  (DISC). 

Such  a  device.  Blemuier  said.  "wUl  not  lead 
to  expanded  exports  but  to  an  expansion  of  a 
tax  loophole  and  a  *1  blUlon  yearly  lov  In 
treasury  funds  that  wui  have  to  be  made  un 
by  working  Americans." 

The  APL-ciO  also  opposed  a  Houae  provl- 
slon  Which  would  cut  tariffs  on  chemicals 
and  "result  In  the  loss  of  thousands  of  Amer- 
ican Joba." 

Labor-supported  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bUl  Include  a  more  realistic  requirement  for 
Tariff  Commission  action  to  assist  Industries 
and  workers  "acutely  or  severely  Injured"  bv 
rising  Imports. 

Because  of  Inadequacies  of  present  law.  the 
federation  noted.  "n.a.  production  of  radios 
non-electric  typewriters,  black  and  white  tel- 
evision seta,  sewing  machines,  and  many 
other  sophisticated  manufacturing  processes 
have  been  almost  wiped  out." 

The  AFL-CIO  does  not  believe  that  action 
to  protect  va.  Jobs  from  further  eroalon  wlU 
httng  about  a  trade  war  or  retaliation  against 
U3.  exports,  the  letter  said. 

"The  entire  world  Is  wise  enough  to  know 
that  they  want  the  U.a.  markeu."  the  letter 
declared.  "They  know  that  the  US.  has  prob- 
lems today  Japan  and  the  Common  Market 
have  fuU  employment;  yet  we  have  a  Jobless 
rate  of  almost  6  percent  nationally." 

Despite  various  Imperfections,  the  federa- 
tion said,  the  Senate  blU  is  a  "beginning" 
In  the  direction  of  a  greatly  needed  "new 
International  trade  concept." 
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At  the  present  time,  KPT8.  channel  8 
in  Wichita,  Kana.,  Is  In  a  campaign  to 
stay  alive.  I  have  been  Informed  by  Mr 
Macy  that  the  Corporation  has  provided 
counsel  to  KPTS  in  Ito  fund  raising 
efforts.  ——^ 

The  fund  raising  campaign  now  under- 
way in  Wichita  has  talten  several  forms. 
There  has  been  direct  contributions 
and  special  gifts.  The  station  is  seeking 
a  goal  of  »150.000  necessary  to  remain 
on  the  air.  Approximately  $66,000  has 
been  raised  thus  far. 

A  special  fund  raising  elTort,  which 
has  attracted  nationwide  attention  and 
certainly  is  in  Iceeping  with  this  holiday 
season,  now  is  being  conducted  In  Wichi- 
ta. Under  the  leadership  of  the  Rainbo 
Baking  Co.,  radio  station  KLEO,  and 
KPTS.  a  campaign  is  underway  to  sell 
100.000  fruitcakes  with  the  proceeds 
benefiting  KPTS,  channel  8. 

During  this  campaign  Mike  Miller  a 
staff  member  of  KLEO.  and  Dale  Ouzts 
manager  of  KPTS.  are  living  in  a  trailer 
at  a  busy  Intersection  in  the  city  They 
wUl  not  leave  the  traUer  until  the  fund- 
raising  goal  is  achieved.  This  drive  has 
the  support  of  all  radio  stations  In 
Wichita. 

Citizens  from  all  over  the  Nation  have 
responded  to  this  Wichita  campaign  As 
more  people  watch  public  television 
more  are  inclined  to  support  public  tele- 
vision flnanclaUy  and  otherwise.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  growing  support  for 
public  television  In  WIchlU  as  demon- 
strated by  the  response  to  the  varied 
fund-raising  efforts  in  behalf  of  KPTS 


SCOUTS  WANT  TO  SHELVE  BORE- 
DOM AT  NURSINQ  HOME 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or   UABTLAND 
ra  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1970 


THE     EFFORT     TO     KEEP     PUBLIC 
TELEVISION  ALIVE  IN  WICHITA, 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  is.  1970 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Mr.  John  Macy.  president  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  testi- 
fied before  our  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
and  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Ap- 
propriations regarding  the  financial  sta- 
bUlty  of  local  pubUc  television  stations 
He  stated:  "They  live  the  •Peril*  of 
Pauline'  financially." 


Mr  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Decem- 
ber 15  issue  of  the  Washington  Dally 
News  featured  an  arUcle  on  an  exceUent 
and  imaginative  community  service 
project  undertaken  by  two  young  Boy 
Scouts  who  Uve  in  my  district.  Mr.  Bruce 
Oronkiewicz  and  Mr.  John  Ingram  are 
building  and  stocking  a  library  at  the 
Qrosvenor  Lane  Nursing  and  Convales- 
cent Center.  Both  Scouts  have  delivered 
the  Daily  News  to  the  center,  and  thought 
tlie  people  would  enjoy  having  their  own 
libi^ry.  too.  They  hope  to  have  the 
bookcases  ready  as  a  Christmas  pres- 
ent to  the  center.  The  example  of  serv- 
ice these  young  men  have  shown  Is  a 
fine  Christmas  present  to  us  all 

I  commend  the  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 
Sooora  Want  To  8mi,»i  Boaiooii  at  Mounto 
Horn 
Bruce  Oronklewla:.  a  UU  youngster  with 
a  shy  smile,  thu  month  Is  bringing  a  bit  of 
bright,  ChrlBtmas  light  Into  the  dark,  lonely 
world  of  the  aging. 

Bruce,  a  13-year-oId  eighth  grader  at  North 
Bethesda  Junior  High,  Is  working  with  a 
friend  to  build  and  slock  a  library  at  a  local 
convalescent  home.  Ho  thought  of  the  U- 
brary  as  his  Eagle  Scout  community  serrlca 
project    after    delivering    Tie    Washington 
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Dally  News  to  the  Orosvenor  Lane  Nursing 
and  Convalescent  Center. 

The  friend.  John  Ingram,  also  13,  now  has 
the  convalescent  home  on  the  route.  He  is 
helping  Bruce  as  part  of  his  community 
service  work  to  get  the  Scout  star  badge. 

"The  people  were  sort  of  lonely  there  at 
the  home."  Bruce  recalled  yesterday.  "I 
thought  they  might  like  something  to  read. 
All  they  do  Is  Just  sit  around  or  watch  tele- 
vision." 

So  after  he  got  the  Idea.  Bruce  and  John 
began  to  build  some  bookcases  and  try  to 
and  some  books.  They  sanded  the  wood, 
nailed  It  together  and  now  five  brown,  eight- 
foot-long  shelves  are  sitting  In  Bruce's  base- 
ment (he  lives  at  10305  Roesmore  Court; 
John  lives  at  6703  Cheshire  Drive),  nearly 
finished  and  waiting  to  be  filled. 

"I  went  around  with  a  wagon  the  other 
day  and  got  qiUte  a  few  books  but  we  need 
a  lot  more,"  John  said.  He  said  the  boys  have 
printed  up  some  sheeu  asking  for  book  do- 
nations. 

The  two  have  worked  diligently  on  the 
project  ("we've  put  In  about  60  man  hours." 
said  Bruce)  even  the  carpentry  Isnt  ex- 
actly their  field.  "Neither  of  ua  takes  shop,  we 
take  band  Instead,"  according  to  John.  "On 
one  day  I  spent  five  hours  on  the  book- 
cases." 

The  two  do  most  of  the  work  on  Satur- 
days and  Sundays. 

With  school  activities  and  homework  It 
may  be  a  little  difficult,  but  they  want  to 
have  the  shelves  ready  by  next  week. 

"I  sorts  hope  I  c&n  finish  this  before 
Christmas,  so  I  can  bring  the  bookcases  over 
there  as  a  present,"  Bruce  said. 


WARNING  VOICED  ON  SCIENCE 
CUTBACKS 


HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CAuroEKiA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  RJEPRGSENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  18,  1970 

Mr.  MILLER  of  C^Uornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  late  last  month  the  Oakland 
Tribune  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  carried  a 
story  written  by  Alton  Blakeslee,  AP  sci- 
ence editor.  The  title  of  the  story  was 
"Warning  Voiced  on  Science  Cutback." 
and  in  it  Mr.  Blakeelee  quotes  exten- 
fiiveiy  from  some  of  the  leading  and  most 
repsonslble  scientists  in  this  country. 
The  article  points  up  that  some  Members 
of  Congress  have  become  disenchanted 
with  the  value  of  basic  resecurh  and  ask 
what  the  payoff  will  be  for  the  cost  of 
this  research.  The  story  quotes  some 
statements  made  by  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner 
of  MIT,  and  Dr  Philip  Handler  of  Duke 
University.  Dr.  Wlesner  was  formerly 
science  adviser  to  President  Kennedy. 
Dr.  Handler  is  presently  the  president  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  I 
know  of  no  more  responsible  people  In 
this  field  than  these  two  gentlemen. 

I  commend  to  the  reading  of  my  col- 
leagues this  excellent  piece : 

Wasnzmg  Voicxd  on  Scxkncx  Outbacks 
(By  Alton  Bl&kesiM) 

Amerlc&n  science  Is  i^n^rig  into  troubled 
«n<I  even  critical  times,  and  th&t  spelU  dan- 
ger for  the  nation's  welfare.  leading  aclen- 
tlsta  are  Insistently  warning. 

Federal  money  for  basic  research  and  for 
training  future  scientists  ixM  been  declining 
for  four  years,  with  parUcularly  aharp  cuts 
wltliia  ttw  last  yMr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

But  science — and  the  technology  it 
breeds — Is  the  underpinning  for  the  nation's 
progress,  security  and  economic  well  being, 
these  scientists  hold. 

Prom  science  comes  the  fundamental 
knowledge  pointing  new  ways  to  cure  dis- 
ease, to  feed  the  hungry,  to  solve  some  press- 
ing problems  ol  environmental  pollution  and 
other  difficulties  and  crises. 

Now  is  the  lime  for  more  science,  not  less, 
these  spokesmen  declare. 

They  worry  not  only  about  money.  Tlisy 
sense  a  growing  antl-aclentlsm.  partly  be- 
cause many  people  are  blaming  science  for 
problems  created  by  technology — which  Is 
the  way  man  uses  new  knowledge.  But  that 
kind  of  reaction,  they  say,  is  like  killing  the 
messenger  who  brings  bad  news. 

Dr  Phlhp  Handler  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  says  we  are  ter- 
ribly close  to  great  new  discoveries  but  "we 
find  science  and  technology  under  attack. 
With  that  attack  has  come  a  drastic  decline 
in  the  scale  and  scope  of  our  national  scien- 
tific endeavor — a  fall  of  perhaps  30  per  cent 
since  fiscal  year  1908."  Morale  Is  low  and 
"our  national  apparatus  for  conduct  of  re- 
search ...  Is  falling  Into  shambles." 

"We're  not  starting  new  things,  we  are 
Just  fighting  to  keep  present  activities  alive." 
says  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner,  provost  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
(MIT) .  and  a  former  science  adviser  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  "In  many  things  that  would 
produce  new  knowledge,  and  Instrumenta- 
tion, we  are  falling  behind." 

A  report  last  Pebruary  of  the  National 
Science  Board — a  continuing  presldentlally 
appointed  group — said  the  'JJS.  sclwice  ef- 
fort is  currently  threatened  with  possible 
mediocrity  ...  It  U  clear  there  will  be  a 
day  of  reckoning  for  V.8.  science  and  for 
the  national  well  being.  T^at  day  may  be 
very  near." 

Because  of  reduced  support  for  science 
students,  "we  ore  losing  almost  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  graduate  students."  says  Dr.  Wil- 
liam D.  McElroy.  director  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  "Xf  we  don't  adjust,  in 
five  or  six  years,  new  PhJOs  wont  be  coming 
out  of  the  plpeUne." 

Medical  research  also  Is  feeling  the  econ- 
omy pinch  and  some  ofllclals  of  the  Nation- 
al InsUtutes  of  Health  (NIH)  have  said  "& 
dark  age  of  medical  science"  might  be  in  the 
offing,  with  a  loss  also  of  a  generation  of 
potential  medical  researchers  uoleas  support 
Is  restored. 

But  all  this  Is  an  overdrawn,  over-appre- 
henslve  picture,  say  some  government  offi- 
cials and  some  scientists  as  well.  In  their 
view: 

— Science  had  become  rather  a  fat  cat,  and 
should  not  be  exempt  from  taking  Its  aco- 
nomlc  lumps  at  a  time  when  many  other 
endeavors  also  are  feeling  the  frost  of  econ- 
omy. 

— The  country  has  enough  sdentlsta.  at 
least  in  certain  fields.  Some  major  programs 
in  the  qiace  field.  In  atomic  energy  and  de- 
fense have  been  completed,  and  this  reduced 
the  need  for  a  continuing  large  supply  of 
engineers  and  specialists. 

— Much  basic  research — that  aimed  at  de- 
termining fundamental  facts  about  nature — 
has  been  wasteful,  poorly  chosen,  dupUcatory. 
— Science  has  not  been  relevant  enough 
to  critical  national  needs.  Research  should  be 
focused  more  upon  goals,  such  as  reducing 
air  pollution  and  expanding  medical  care 
services  to  more  people. 

Scientists  can  counterattack  most  of  these 
views. 

But  both  aides  In  such  debate  agree  the 
posture  of  science  vls-a-vts  government  la 
changing,  with  a  30-year  honeymoon  about 
over. 

Before  World  War  n,  Mtesos  was  mostly 
privately  funded,  mainly  in  universities,  and 
was  "little"  In  most  research  projects. 

But  science  became  a  wartime  hero,  mak- 
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ing  tremeodous  oontrlbutlona  to  victory,  as 
with  the  A-bomb,  the  proximity  fuse,  radar, 
other  weapons. 

Much  of  this  was  "targeted"  research,  iM^d 
solentlBtE  Ktress  that  It  succeeded  mainly  be- 
cause basic  research  had  already  eetabltshed 
fundamental  knowledge  upon  which  to  pro- 
ceed— enough  was  known  for  example  about 
atomic  particles  and  atomic  fisslcm  to  believe 
that  a  bomb  could  be  built.  Doing  that  cost 
*2  blUlon,  with  most  of  the  eSon  going 
Into  engineering,  technology  and  facllltlsa. 
Poet  war.  science  began  to  win  Increasing 
federal  support,  through  the  Office  of  Naval 
Research.  Department  of  Defense,  Atomic 
Energy  Oommlsalon.  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

With  Sputnik  came  another  surge  of  en- 
thusiastic and  almost  frenzied  support  for 
science.  Including  funds  for  basic  research 
through  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Patterns  of  support  and  ex- 
pectations of  continued  beneficence  were  es- 
tablished. By  fiscal  1968,  says  Dr.  Handler, 
the  Pederal  Govmiment  was  providing  more 
than  S2  billion  for  fundamental  research — 
and  i^Ktut  tlS.8  bUUon  for  applied  research 
and  development — "and  the  results  were  su- 
perb. American  science  led  tbe  wtn-ld  in  vir- 
tually every  discipline." 
Then  the  minds  changed. 
The  enormous  expense  of  the  Vietnam  war 
forced  budget  cut*,  and  science  came  under 
the  same  scalpel.  Even  If  appropriations  had 
held  at  the  same  annual  level.  Inflation  was 
a  thief  of  real  dollars.  Purther,  as  scientists 
began  exploring  ever  deeper  into  nature's 
secrets,  recearch  l>ecame  more  couples,  more 
sophisticated,  demanding  ever  more  expen- 
sive equipment. 

All  of  this  coincided  with  a  growing  dis- 
enchantment with  science.  Some  congress- 
men began  questioning  the  value  of  basic 
research,  asking  what  were  the  payoffs?  There 
rose  an  Increasing  feeling  science  should  deal 
more  directly  with  society's  problems.  Does 
this  country,  some  also  asked,  have  to  be 
first  In  every  field? 

Science  was  blamed  as  Immoral  for  having 
made  possible  the  threat  of  nuclear  annihi- 
lation and  environmental  decay.  To  some 
people,  science  was  foimd  wanting  because 
they  had  somehow  expected  It  to  be  capable 
of  waving  a  wand  and  producing  magical 
answers  to  problems,  and  It  hadn't.  Too. 
scientists  were  often  r^ard  as  aloof:  they 
"became  arrogant  and  grabby."  says  one 
career  official  in  the  federal  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

Science  had  a  few  defenders  in  Congress, 
nor  did  It  have  the  ear  of  the  public  to  tell 
Its  story.  Numerous  scientists  contend  there 
Is  no  clear  or  well-considered  national  sci- 
ence policy. 

Some  leaders  agree  that  scientists  In  gen- 
eral tiad  been  aloof,  not  being  active  In  a 
politics  of  science,  not  convincing  the  public 
that  basic  research  was  a  great  touchstone 
of  human  progress. 

And  people,  some  scientists  complain, 
overlook  the  good  that  science  and  technol- 
ogy have  done,  as  In  creating  polio  vaccines, 
computers,  electronic  labor-saTlng  dcTloes,  a 
raft  of  benefits. 

Dr.  Handler  and  others  object  to  some 
of  their  scientific  compatriots  who,  they 
charge,  have  exaggerated  some  troubles  the 
nation  faces,  and  have  over-promised  what 
science  might  do  about  such  problems  aa 
environmental   pollution. 

"We  cant,"  he  says,  "solve  all  our  prob- 
lems with  a  Band  Aid  of  technology." 

The  dollar  squeese  for  science  began  late 
in  the  Johnson  administration,  and  has  since 
intensified.  Last  year,  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion ordered  a  fi  to  10  per  cent  cut  across  the 
board  In  NIH  and  other  agencies  for  research 
support.  And  along  came  tbe  6o-called  Mans- 
field amendment  which  forbade  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  from  supporting  any 
research  not  bearing  a  clear  and  ai^iarent 
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ralmoB  to  •  (pMino  mUlCsrjr  fmutlos  or 
op«rfttlon. 

Tli»t  clofled  off  an  Import&nt  aoujoe  of 
mozuy  tor  universal  ties  whlcli  are  the  main 
aunery  of  fundamental  reMarcta.  There  waa, 
further,  the  senae  that  more  research  and 
development  dollars  should  be  devoted  to  na- 
tional problems  including  crime.  houjUnff, 
transportation  and  environment. 

KSorts  now  are  under  way  In  Oongraea  to 
booat  the  funds  to  be  allotted  this  year  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  to  take  up 
part  or  all  of  the  alack  oraatad  by  the  stop- 
page of  funds  from  the  Dapanment  of  De- 
fense for  fundamental  naearch.  The  Nixon 
administration  has  aaked  for  more  money  for 
the  NBP  above  the  previous  fljcal  year,  to  put 
Itl  appropriation  over  tSOO  million  for  the 
first  time. 

Aid  ahrtvBled  for  studenta  preparlnii  for 
•danoe  careen.  Tlie  National  Science  Rnin- 
datlon  had  to  drop  Ita  tralneeahlp  program, 
the  NIH  cut  down  on  science  fellomhlpa  and 
NASA  abolished  Ita  tralneeahlp  support  and 
Ita  program  of  suitalning  granta  for  univer- 
sity research. 

Graduate  fallowshlpa  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  have  been  reduced 
and  both  NSP  and  NIH  programs  for  science 
faollltlee  were  curtailed  drastically.  And  Con- 
gress alio  began  requiring  universities  to  pay 
some  part  of  the  overhead  ooats  of  certain 
reeaarch  project  grants. 

Tralneeahlp  programs  were  reduced  b«- 
?•"••  "**  ^"°  •°°"K'>  scientists  In  some 
J*""""  My  one  government  spokesman 
The  number  of  new  PhUe  had  been  doubling 
every  seven  years,  but  now  -we  simply  dont 
need  so  many  In  engineering,  math  and  the 
physical  sciences." 

Deaplte  all  the  cuta,  some  oOdala  In  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  which  ad- 
visee the  President,  feel  "we  are  la  good  gen- 
eral shape.  There  wUl  be  some  short-term  dls- 
locaUons.  but  I  don't  see  any  great  danger  of 
our  losing  our  leadership  In  science."  one  of 
them  remarks.  "But  there's  certaUily  not  a 
lot  of  fat  In  the  system  now— we're  pretty 
cloaa  to  the  bona." 

But  other  scientists  and  university  admin- 
istrators are  not  quite  so  sanguine  about  the 
future.  It  was  a  combination  of  things,  such 
as  the  Manafleld  amendment  atop  budget 
cuta.  that  Is  hurting  universities  very  se- 
verely, says  Dr.  James  B.  Klllian,  chairman 
of  the  Corporation  of  MaaaaohuaMta  InsUtute 
of  Technology. 

scientists  are  eager  to  tackle  problems  of 
environment,  tralBc.  housing  and  urban 
crlaea,  but  "we  are  getting  Uttle  or  no  sup- 
port" Onanclally  for  such  programs  Dr  Kll- 
Uan  adds. 

In  and  out  of  ualversltlea.  numerous  sci- 
entists fear  that  bright  young  students,  men 
and  women,  will  avoid  chooeing  scientific  ca- 
reers when  they  eee  science  students  and 
graduate  students  suddenly  cut  off  from 
their  financial  support. 

In  Umea  of  emergency,  everyone  haa  to 
tighten  his  belt,  but  "Jt  la  the  rapid  cutting 
of  funds  that  does  the  damaga,"  aaya  Dr 
McBlroy. 

The  sudden  economic  outbacks  hit  moat 
severely  at  the  young  noc-yet-establlshed 
scientists,  but,  saya  one  investigator  "we 
need  to  support  thoae  with  seemingly  maver- 
ick ideaa.  Ideas  no  one  else  haa  thought  of." 
Further,  the  drying  up  of  training  grants  la 
breaking  up  or  hobbling  some  eioeUent  re- 
search teams. 

Medical  schools  are  hurting  from  deonaaes 
In  research  funds.  For  economy  reaaona,  two 
dental  achools  hsve  Just  cloead  down. 

>fe<Ucal  research  Is  being  reoriented  to 
provide  more  good  modem  care  to  more  peo- 
ple, to  overcome  aUparltles  In  care,  and  to 
have  research  projecta  bear  upon  this  as- 
pect, at  least  In  sonM  part.  If  they  are  to 
b«  approved. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  CTVnjAH-MnJTARY 
RELATIONSHIP 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

OF  uatnwaoTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 

Friday,  December  IB,  1970 


Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  joined  several  colleagues  to 
bring  together  a  distlnguifihed  panel  to 
shed  the  light  of  their  collecUve  knowl- 
edge on  the  complex  of  moral  and  legal 
qaestions  surrounding  modem  warfare  as 
exemplified  by  Vietnam  and  other  "amall 
wars"  that  have  afflicted  our  planet  since 

Subaequently  a  book.  "War  Crimes  and 
the  American  Conscience."  a  transcript 
of  the  conference  proceedings  edited  by 
Erwin  Knoll  and  Judith  Nies  McFadden 
was  published  by  Holt.  Rinehardt,  «i 
Winston.  Also  Included  in  the  book  are 
supplementary  materials  contributed  by 
participants  and  prepared  statements 
submitted  by  several  experts  who  were 
unable  to  attend  the  conference. 

Charles  C.  Moskos,  Jr.  authored  one 
of  these  latter  submissions.  Professor 
Moskos*  statement  is  a  good  one.  and  he 
raises  issues  deserving  wide  discussion. 
The  relationship  between  civilian  and 
mlUtary  leadership  and  the  general  citl- 
Mnry  is  crucial  to  the  survival  of  our 
democratic  system  and  world  peace.  Les- 
sons we  can  learn  from  the  Vietnam 
tragedy  must  not  be  lost,  Ignored  or 
misinterpreted. 

The  material  foUowa: 

THB    CXVZLXAM.UlLRAaT    RSLATIOITKHIP 

Orakus  c.  U0SXO8,  Jr.:  I  would  like  to 
examine  the  queetlon  of    reeponslblllty  for 
what  happened  at  My  Lai  by  looking  at-  (l) 
the  attltudM  and  behavior  of  the  combat 
OlB   In   Vietnam,   and    (3)    the   reaction   of 
elite  groups   in   our    aodety   aa   sTtnbollzed 
by  many  of  the  comments  made  by  par- 
Uclpanta  in  this  dlscuaBlon.  Both  of  these 
factors  hare  omlnoua  Impllcatione  for  the 
future  of  Amertca-H  clvU-mHttary  relatione. 
During  the  Bummers   of  1B65  and  1988,  I 
took    part — aa    a     preae     correspondent— In 
numerous  military  operations  and  patrols  In 
Vietnam.   During  these   periods  I  witnessed 
the  deaths  and  maimlnge  of  both  Americans 
and  Vietnamese.  Cruel  acts  occurred  on  both 
Bides  with  nauseating  frequency.  As  a  day- 
to-day  participant  in  the  combat  situation 
I  was  repeatedly  struck   by   the   brutal  re- 
actions of  soldiers  to  their  participation  In 
the  war.  To  understand  the  way  in  which 
oombat  soldiers'  attitudes  and  behavior  are 
shaped,  howerer.   one  must  try  to  compre- 
hend the  conditions  under  which  they  must 
manage.  The  misery  of  these  conditions  Is 
so  extreme  that  conventional  moral  stand- 
arris  are  eclipsed  in  a  way  dlfflcult  for  the 
nonoombatant  to  appreciate.  Much  like  Che 
Hobbeeian  description  erf  primitive  life,  the 
combat  situation  also  reaches  the  state  of 
being  nasty,  brutish,  and  short.  Mlnute-by- 
mlnute  surrlral  is  uppermost  in  the  combat 
Midler's  erery  thought  and  action.  The  ulti- 
mata   standard    rests    on    keeping    alive— a 
harsh  stAQdard  which  can  sanction  atroci- 
ties. 

First  of  all.  there  are  the  routine  physical 
stressaB  of  oombat  existence:  the  weight  of 
the  pack  and  armament,  tasteless  food, 
diarrhea,  lack  of  water,  leeches,  mosquitoes! 
rain,  torrid  beat.  mud.  and  lose  of  sleep.  On 
top  of  this,  the  soldier  not  only  taoaa  the 
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ttnmlhent  daziger  of  Io«  of  life  or  Umh,  but 
•Iso  witnesses  combat  wounds  and  deaths 
suffered  by  his  oomrades.  In  an  actual  flre- 
flght  with  the  enemy,  the  scene  is  generally 
erne  of  utmoet  chaos  and  confusion.  Deaden- 
ing fear  intermingles  with  acts  of  bravery 
and  bestiality  and.  strangely  enough,  even 
mcments  of  exhilaration.  Moreover,  even 
when  not  in  battle,  the  preeenoe  of  booby 
traps  Is  a  constant  threat  (according  to  Army 
statistics  66  per  cent  of  casualties  suffered 
In  Vietnam  are  from  such  devices).  Thus, 
the  soldier's  initial  reluctance  to  endanger 
civilians  Is  overcome  by  his  fear  that  Viet- 
namese, of  any  age  or  aex.  can  be  responsible 
for  hla  own  death.  One  hears  again  and  again 
the  expreaslon — and  I  am  sure  It  is  Im- 
memorial In  battle — "It's  them  or  us." 

One  consequence  of  the  American  oom- 
bat soldier's  animus  toward  and  dread  of 
the  Vietnamese  was  nfiaoted  In  his  atU- 
tude  toward  pecww  demonstrators  back 
home.  The  soldier  almost  always  per- 
ceived the  peace  demonstrations  as  being 
directed  against  himself  personally  and  not 
toward  the  war  in  general.  TTie  only  major 
exception  to  the  combat  soldletB'  general 
miooncem  with  ptdlttcal  events  waa  found 
In  their  denunclatlona  of  peace  demonstra- 
tors-  To  a  large  extant  the  soldiers'  atti- 
tudes were  an  outcome  of  class  hostility. 
For  many  oombat  soldiers — themselves  large- 
ly working  and  lower-middle  claae — peace 
demonstrators  were  regarded  as  draft- 
dodging  college  studento.  The  mutuaUy  hos- 
tile reaction  of  peace  demonstrators  and 
combat  soldiers  augurs  a  new  cleavage  In  an 
American  society  whose  eocial  fabrlo  Is  al- 
ready severely  rent.  This  will  not  be  along  the 
line  of  the  much  vaunted  generation  gap.  but 
between  those  youth  who  detest  what  they 
see  as  privileged  anarchists  and  upper- 
mlddle-class  college  jrouth  who  regard 
soldiers  as  brutes  in  unlforxa. 

The  combat  soldier  too  often  saw  the  peace 
movement  as  undercutting  and  demeaning 
the  hardships  endured  by  American  serv- 
Icemen.  The  soldier's  class  bias  against 
peace  demonstrators  waa  reinforced  by  hla 
negative  reactions  to  the  substance  of  cer- 
tain antiwar  assertions.  Arguments  suggeet- 
ing  that  the  Vletcong  were  legitimate  revo- 
lutionaries had  no  suasion,  both  because  of 
the  soldier's  ignorance  of  Vietnamese  his- 
tory and .  more  Importantly,  because  the 
Vletcong  were  his  Immediate  enemy.  Where 
the  combat  soldier  was  oonstantly  concerned 
with  his  own  aaJety  and  that  of  his  fellow 
Americans,  the  peace  demonstrators  were 
seen  to  mourn  only  the  Vietnamese.  State- 
ments bemoaning  Vietnamese  civilian  cas- 
ualties were  Interpreted  a.^  wishes  for  greater 
American  loascs.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the 
rhetorlo  of  the  antiwar  movement  which  fo- 
cused on  American  atrocities  and  Vietnam- 
ese suffering  created  a  level  of  support  for 
the  war  among  combat  soldiers  which 
would  otherwise  have  been   absent. 

It  Is  fair  to  state  that  the  original  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  in  Vietnam  began  within  this 
country's  Intellectual  and  academic  com- 
munity and  its  main  thrust  haa  remained 
within  this  grouping.  Moreover,  as  the  anti- 
war movement  has  expanded  and  accelerated. 
It  has  come  to  Impugn  the  very  legitimacy 
of  military  service.  The  revelations  of  My  Lai 
have  added  further  passion  to  those  pre- 
disposed to  view  American  soldiers  as  wanton 
perpetrators  of  atrocities  or  proto-fasclst 
automatons. 

It  Is  a  cruel  Irony  that  so  many  of  oiu- 
natlonal  leaders  and  opinion  shapera  who 
were  silent  or  supported  the  original  Inter- 
vention la  Vietnam  during  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration now  adopt  moralistic  postvns 
In  the  wake  of  the  horrors  of  that  war.  There 
appears  to  be  eme^lng  a  curious  American 
mveraton  at  tba  old  "stab-tn-tha-baek"  tba- 
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ory.  Where  the  German  general  staff  suc- 
ceeded In  placing  the  blame  for  the  loss  of 
World  War  I  on  the  ensuing  civilian  leader- 
ship of  the  Weimar  Republic,  the  liberal  Es- 
tablishment in  America  now  seems  to  have 
embarked  on  placing  the  onus  of  the  Viet- 
nam adventure  on  the  military. 

In  the  cinema  and  on  stage,  military 
characters  have  acbieTad  the  status  of  buf- 
foons or  grotesque  malefactors.  The  dlsestab-' 
llshment  of  the  R.O.T.C.  on  preetlge  cam- 
puses continues  apace.  The  former  director 
of  the  Selective  Service  System  became  an 
American  folk  villain.  A  minor  industry 
exists  In  the  production  of  books  and  lec- 
tures castigating  the  military  mind,  the 
Pentagon,  and  OI  butchers.  The  military  has 
oome  to  be  portrayed  as  the  bite  noire  of 
American  society — a  caricature  to  which  this 
discussion  may  Inadvertently  add  a  few 
strokes.  It  would  not  C>e  too  far  afield  to  say 
that  antlmiUtarlsm  has  beoMne  the  antl- 
Semltlsm  of  the  Intellectual  community. 

This  state  of  affairs  is  reprehensible  be- 
cause It  Is  a  cheap  way  to  misdirect  atten- 
tion away  from  the  bases  of  America's  ad- 
venturistlc  poUdee  by  melodranwtlcally 
dealing  with  the  byproducts  of  those  poU- 
des.  The  blanket  hostility  toward  military 
persons  so  endemic  among  most  of  my  col- 
leagues and  students  actually  obscures  the 
root  causes  of  otir  count's  malevolent  ac- 
tions. What  must  always  be  rememt>ered  is 
that  the  grievous  chain  of  events  that  led 
us  mto  Vietnam  arose  out  of  a  broader  Cold 
War  and  counterrevolutionary  mentality  that 
has  t>een  roost  forcefully  articulated  by  civil- 
ian advisers  and  policy  makers  of  putative 
liberal  persuasion.  The  war  In  Vietnam  Is 
Just  one  of  many  mterventlons  of  the  United 
States  against  social  revolutions  throughout 
the  Third  World.  Rather  than  shortalghtedly 
castigating  the  men  In  uniform.  It  Is  the 
civilian  mllltartste  and  the  social  system 
which  produoee  them  that  ought  to  be  the 
object  of  our  crtUcal  concern. 

It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  despair  that  1 
observe  the  Justified  opposition  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  being  focused  into  a  concerted 
attack  on  the  armed  forces  per  $e.  At  the 
least,  the  concerned  human  being  most  al- 
ways keep  In  mind  the  profound  distinction 
between  actions  of  individuals  arising  out  of 
placement  In  particular  situations — such  as 
the  My  Lai's  of  war— and  the  structural  and 
historical  determinants  which  result  In  the 
creation  of  such  situations.  If  our  society  Is 
ever  to  fulfill  Its  democratic  promise,  the 
relationship  between  the  cIvUlan  and  mili- 
tary structuras  requires  especially  sustained 
and  Intellectually  honest  attention.  This  will 
not  be  accomplished  by  scapegoatlng  the 
military — whether  for  reasons  of  moral  out- 
rage or  purposes  of  tacUcal  expediency.  In- 
deed, in  many  ways  our  American  society 
has  a  much  better  military  than  It  deserves. 
The  surge  of  antlmllltorlsm  at  elite  cul- 
tural and  Intellectual  levels  la  occurring  at 
a  time  when  the  whole  framework  of  Amer- 
ica's clvll-milltary  relations  Is  undergoing 
fundonaental  change.  More  than  a  quarter- 
century  ago,  the  noted  poUtlcal  scientist 
Harold  Lasswell  first  stated  his  theory  of 
the  garrison  state.  Forecasting  a  particular 
form  of  social  organization,  the  garrison  state 
would  be  charact«rlEed  by  the  militarization 
of  the  civil  order.  The  subordination  of  so- 
cietal goals  to  the  preparations  for  war  would 
lead  to  the  obllterotlon  of  the  distinction 
between  civilians  and  mUltory  personnel.  The 
convergence  of  the  armed  forces  and  Ameri- 
can society  which  began  In  World  War  n 
and  continued  throu^  the  Cold  War  decades 
of  the  lO&Os  and  1960e  seemed.  In  cartaln 
respects,  to  conflrm  the  emergeooa  of  the 
garrison  state. 

But  the  proepacts  for  the  lS70s  require  a 
reformulation  of  the  garrison-state  concept. 
For  we  ara  entering  a  time  in  which  the 
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armed  forces  are  becoming  more  distinct  and 
segmented  from  civilian  society.  A  series  of 
developments  points  to  a  growing  Isolation 
of  the  mllltaiy  from  the  mainstream  of 
Amarioan  Ufe:  the  move  toward  an  all- 
voluntaer  force  at  enlisted  levels,  the  recruit- 
ment of  officers  from  narrowing  circles  of 
the  social  spectium,  the  de-emphasls  of  the 
Reserve  and  NaUonal  Quard,  the  use  of  the 
nUUtary  as  an  overt  welfare  agency  for 
America's  underclassea,  and  growing  Institu- 
tional autonomy  within  the  military  services. 
All  this  Is  happening  at  the  same  Ume  that 
antlmlllt&rlsm  has  become  the  new  rage  in 
the  intellectual  fashion  world. 

The  divergence  of  armed  forces  and  society 
will  be  reflected  In  closer  and  more  critical 
scrutiny  of  the  mUltary's  budgetary  and 
force  demands.  But  it  U  highly  improbable 
that  this  new  skepticism  will  result  In  any 
basic  curtailment  of  the  dominant  role  mUl- 
tary  procurement  has  oome  to  play  in  our 
nation's  economy,  or  that  the  United  States 
will  fundamentally  alter  what  It  considers  to 
be  Its  global  interests.  In  fact,  the  Institution 
of  an  ^l-volunteer.  fully  professional  military 
force  may  mean  that  overseas  interventionist 
policies  will  engender  fewer  political  reper- 
cussions at  home.  Witness  to  this  proposition 
la  the  acceleration  of  oppoeltlon  to  the  war 
in  Vietnam  as  the  personal  Intereats  of  artic- 
ulate and  vocal  middle-class  youth  became 
involved. 

The  Immediate  future,  then,  points  to  a 
new  phase  In  American  clvU-mllltsry  rela- 
tions. The  character  of  the  post-Vietnam 
period  wlU  be  the  conjunction  of  a  still 
maalve  military  force  which  wUl  be  socially 
unrepresentative  and  considered  a  pariah  at 
elite  cultural  and  InUUectual  levels.  To  re- 
phrase Lasswell.  It  might  be  more  accurate  to 
speak  of  our  society  moving  toward  a  gpUt- 
level  garrison  state.  This  Is  to  say  that  the 
Imminent  danger  to  a  democratic  society  is 
not  the  specter  of  overt  military  oontrol  of 
national  policy,  but  the  more  subUe  one  of 
a  military  Isolated  from  the  general  citizenry, 
allowing  for  greater  International  irresponal- 
bUlty  by  lu  civilian  leaders.  It  Is  only  when 
the  consequences  of  such  Irresponsibility  are 
uniformly  felt  throughout  the  body  politic 
that  w«  can  begin  to  hope  constraints  will 
develop  on  the  use  of  violence  to  Implement 
national  poUoy. 


HON.  JOHN  O.  MARSH 


HON,  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

or  maaoA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESBHTATTVES 
Wednesday.  December  16,  1970 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  tlie 
members  of  my  delegation  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  splendid  work  in  the  House 
of  my  good  friend  and  fellow  Virginian. 
Jack  Mabsh.  My  friendship  with  Jack 
goes  back  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century 
when  both  of  us  entered  Washington  and 
Lee  University  with  the  wave  of  vet- 
erans who  flooded  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities after  World  War  n.  Jack  and  I 
shared  classes  together  and  he  went  on 
to  law  school  after  our  undergraduate 
days  as  I  proceeded  to  graduate  school. 
I  remember  how  delighted  I  was  to  learn 
of  his  election  to  Congress  and  I  heard 
what  a  fine  Job  he  was  doing  here.  Since 
my  election  2  years  ago.  I  have  come  to 
appreciate  his  energy  and  dedication.  We 
have  served  together  on  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commiasiaa.  IB 
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the  dellberationa  he  has  often  taken  the 
lead  suggesting  paths  to  be  taken  to 
properly  obsen'e  the  200th  birthday  of 
our  Republic.  He  has  brought  to  the 
Commisslan  the  same  skill  that  he  has 
brought  to  the  legislative  business  of  the 
House. 

All  of  us  are  going  to  miss  Jack's  pres- 
ence, although  we  are  pleased  he  will  still 
be  in  Washington  and  thus  in  our  vicin- 
ity, I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  him  and  his  family  well  and  every 
success  as  he  goes  on  to  a  new  endeavor. 


DISAPPOINTMENT  EXPRESSED  TO- 
WARDS PRESIDENT'S  LATEST 
VETO 

HON.  ROY  A.  TAYLOR 

or   MOVTB    CAIOUHA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBaiTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS.  1970 
Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
appointed that  President  Nixon  vetoed 
the  manpower  training  and  employment 
bill.  ThU  bin  was  designed  to  aid  the 
economic  recovery  by  training  the  un- 
employed and  by  creating  Jobs  In  Na- 
ticoal  Forests  and  NaUonal  Parks  and 
by  local  units  of  government  in  hos- 
pitals, public  recreation,  saiiltation  serv- 
ices, and  so  forth. 

The  President  by  his  veto  rejected  a 
powerful  training  and  employment  pro- 
gram authoriaed  by  Congress.  Training 
of  the  unskilled  is  one  of  the  great  needs 
of  our  Nation. 

Many  workers  can  be  used  advanta- 
geously in  carrying  out  conservation 
practices  in  National  Parks  and  National 
Forests  and  in  keeping  public  camp- 
grounds open  in  the  spring  and  fall. 
Others  can  perform  needed  services  in 
the  cities. 

I  believe  that  the  President  has  his 
priorities  mixed  up  when  he  vetoes  a  bill 
to  provide  training  and  Jobs,  and  at  the 
same  Ume  advocates  a  guaranteed  In- 
come for  people  whether  they  work  or 
not.  I  prefer  to  work  toward  guaranteed 
employment  rather  than  a  guaranteed 
income.  I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  end 
poverty  and  unemployment  is  to  go  all 
out  In  providing  all  potenual  workers 
with  needed  skills  and  with  Job  oppor- 
tunlUes.  The  President  says  he  does  not 
want  to  create  dead  end  public  service 
Jobs  that  would  make  government  less 
efficient,  but  this  program  if  properly 
administered  should  Increase  the  effl- 
cleney  of  government  and  should  Im- 
prove public  service.  The  training  re- 
ceived by  potential  workers  and  the  work 
experience  should  increase  their  oppor- 
tunity for  continued  advancement. 

The  President  said  that  this  program 
would  interfere  with  his  family  assist- 
ance plan.  The  choice  seems  to  be  be- 
tween creating  Jobs  and  paying  unem- 
ployed people  to  perform  them  and  pay- 
ing people  not  to  work.  Paying  people  not 
to  work  through  a  guaranteed  Income  is 
more  expensive,  stifles  InlUaUve,  and 
pride,  and  In  the  long  run  perpetuates 
poverty  and  dependence  on  the  Qovem- 
ment. 
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HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  sLLXHon 

m  TBS  HODSE  OP  RKPKESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  18.  1970 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
tbe  debate  on  the  Comprehensive  Man- 
power Training  Act  on  November  n,  I 
engaged  In  a  colloquy  with  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Perki.vs  ol  Kentucky  and 
Mr.  Steiceh  of  Wisconsin,  regarding  a 
program  providing  training  In  oceanog- 
raphy and  the  marine  sciences  aboard 
the  88  Explorer. 

At  that  time  I  related  Information 
which  had  been  given  to  me  on  this  pro- 
gram and  sought  to  get  inlormation  re- 
garding its  cost  and  achievements.  I  also 
asked  whether  these  programs  were  ac- 
complishing their  goals  with  particular 
emphasis  on  this  program.  The  response 
to  my  inquiries  were  somewhat  vague, 
and  the  figures  which  I  presented  on  the 
noor  were  not  challenged. 

Subsequently  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
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were  unemployed  or  under-employed,  wore 
provided  with  both  ruU-tlme  academic  In- 
struction and  cash  stipends. 

Tbe  program  has  graduated  two  olaeaes 
(phase  I  and  phase  H),  during  which  con- 
siderable program  growth  and  reflnement 
occurred.  SpeclBcally,  the  program  orlenu- 
llon  was  broadened  from  that  o[  an  ooeano- 
graphlc  aide  to  that  of  a  marine-science  aide 
That  Is.  the  training  was  broadened  to  In- 
clude not  Just  oceanography  but  thoee  skills 
required  to  deal  on  a  para-professlonal  level 
with  the  technology  of  water.  The  student 
selection  process  was  also  sharpened  to  con- 
centrate on  those  students  who  could  oper- 
ate effectively  In  a  technlcally-ortented  fleld 
and  who  had  attained  approximately  tenth- 
grade  academic  achievement.  This  program 
was  re-cycled  with  a  new  contract  earUer 
thla  year.  The  third  class  wlU  graduate  this 
month,  and  a  fourth  class  Is  due  to  graduate 
during  the  summer  of  1B7I. 

ptocaAM  BTATiancs 
The  subject  contract  Included  contract 
start-up  and  the  Inauuctlon  of  two  classes 
designated  phase  I  (the  first  claasl  and 
phase  n  (the  sscond  class) .  Tbe  cost  for  tbe 
entire  contract  Is  shown  as  follows; 

3cart-up  costs $33,910 

Instructional  costs  (phases  I  and  11) .   31S,fi0a 
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Attending  college: 

Hydro  Tech  Institute j 

Waahlngton  Technical  Instltuta i 

Montgomery  Junior  College i 

Oeorge  Washington  DnlTemtjt.II""  i 


Total 


Armed  services: 

tJ.S.   Army 

n.S.    Navy 

n.S.  Marines 


•6 


Total    ig 

Specific  training -related  Jobs: 

Physical  science  aide lo 

Ordinary  seamen 3 

Utho  chart  aide-. ..H  g 

Federal      Water      PoUutlon      Control 

Administration j 

Aeronautical    chart . "  1 

NCPPO-lab   assistant.. IlliriZIIimi  3 


Total     contract     costs     plus 

student     stipend 339,176 

These  coats  are  given  per  graduate,  per 
program  enroUee,  and  per  contract  trainee 
below. 

Oraduates; 

Phase  1. 29 

Phase  n "  ""         as 


Total  gtadnataa m 

Instruotlonal  plus  start-up  cost  per 

graduate  (t34«,409   -t-  M) «3,  SM 

Stipend  cost  per  graduate •1,4S0 


talking  to  the  contracting  flfm  and' the    studenVSi^''"' "S'ra 

gentleman  in  charge  of  the  project,  and  

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  the  Information 
which  was  furnished  me  was  most  satis- 
factory and  even  encouraging  in  terms  of 
the  success  of  this  program.  The  figures 
which  had  previously  been  furnished  me 
neglected  to  Include  the  actual  per  en- 
roUee coat.  However,  a  more  detailed 
explanation  has  convinced  me  that  it 
has.  In  fact,  been  a  good  program  from 
the  standpoint  of  Its  accomplishments 
and  subsequent  placement  of  enroUees. 
I  would,  therefore,  not  want  to  let  the 
RicoRs  show  otherwise. 

The  report  on  this  program  is  the  type 
of  thing  that  we  should  have  at  our 
fingertips  in  evaluating  manpower  train- 
ing programs  which  are  so  essential  to 
youth  training.  For  this  reason  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  include  in  the  Ricord 
at  this  time  a  very  comprehensive  re- 
port on  this  program  and  suggest  that 
others  be  reviewed  in  the  same  manner 
frtwn  time  to  time  so  as  to  eliminate 
questions  which  are  certain  to  arise  in 
our  reevaluatiotis. 
■nie  report  follows : 
Usaim-Sciziici  Am  Tuumo  PiocauM 

paoauM  macKipnoN 
Tbe  primary  obJecUve  of  this  eiperlmental 
program  was  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility 
of  training  disadvantaged  central  city  youth, 
many  of  whom  were  D.C.  lilgh  school  drop- 
outs, to  fulfill  technically-oriented  para- 
professlonal  Jobs  m  the  marine  sciences.  The 
approach  taken  was  an  Innovative  one  con- 
sisting of  two  Inter-related  parts.  One  as- 
pect was  an  emphasis  on  general  education  In 
which  the  program  sought  to  Improve  tbe 
student's  academic  level  so  that  he  would  be 
able  to  conOnue  his  learning  process 
throughout  his  life  and  thereby  aid  his  up- 
ward career  mobility.  Equally  Unportant  was 
the  vocational  aspects  of  the  approach.  Here, 
the  program  sought  to  provide  the  student 
•■1th  specific  skills  for  which  there  wss  a 
wide  and  growing  demand  leading  to  a  career 
with  community  status  Ui  a  reasonably  short 
period  of  time.  The  students,  all  of  whom 


Total  cost  per  graduate.. (5,300 

Total  enroUeaa joe 

Toul  cost  per  enroUee $3, 140 

Total  contract  trainees 130 

Total  cost  per  contract  trainee.    33,  730 

The  key  statistic  U  the  InstrucUonal  plus 
start-up  cost  per  graduate  of  S3.850.00 — a 
cost  which  u  In  line  with  other  technically- 
oriented  manpower  programs. 

The  benefit  to  the  program  graduate  comes 
from  his  new  technically-oriented  career,  his 
upward  mobility,  tbe  Improvement  In  tbe 
quauty  of  his  life,  and  specifically  from  his 
shirt  In  status  from  a  welfare  recipient  to  a 
taxpayer  As  a  part  of  the  program,  an  ex- 
ten.«ve  career  follow-up  has  been  made  of 
the  64  graduates.  The  result  of  the  foUow-up 
Is  shown  below: 
nnvertfled: 

t*ft  the  Waahlngton,  DC.  area  for 
personal  reasons.  Unable  to  contact.      a 

Moved  from  last  known  addreia.  Un- 
able to  contact 4 

Psycbologleal  problem  prednded 
placement    j 

Total   7 


Nontralnlng  reuted: 
Working  at  Library  of  Congress 
Working  Ui  real  estate 


D.C.  Department  of  Bngig '      j 

DC  Sewage  i  Disposal -       "    l» 

TRW  Systems,  Inc j 

Total   41 

Total  graduates g* 

'Now  taking  night  school  courses  in 
marine  science  to  further  Improve  qualifica- 
tions for  future  Job-related  position. 

■All  of  these  program  graduates  are  taking 
marine  science  majors  for  their  colleje  work 

■  These  program  graduataa  were  drafted  or 
enUsted— many  directly  from  trabung-related 
Jobs. 

It  U  the  nature  of  the  martne  science  field 
that  program  graduates  most  often  must 
start  In  a  low  Job  category.  The  mouvatlonal 
and  vocational  training  provided  by  the  pro- 
gram has  enabled  the  graduates  to  quaUfy 
for  rapid  advancement,  with  the  result  that 
many  have  qualified  for  excellent  positions 
with  a  minimum  of  on-the-job  training.  A 
good  cass  m  point  are  the  program  gradu- 
ates who  have  Jomed  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Department  of  Samutlon.  These  young 
men  are  all  employed  In  well  paymg  career 
Jobs  In  environmental  poUutlon  control,  and 
are  usmg  their  biological  and  water-tech- 
nology training  In  their  Jobs.  One  graduate 
who  Is  working  for  the  Naval  Oceanographic 
Offlce,  has  progressed  to  the  point  where  he 
Is  now  making  over  38,000  per  year  doing 
rewarding  work  In  cartographic  photography. 

PaOOaSK   PINDIMOS 

As  a  result  of  the  operation  of  this  experi- 
mental program,  certain  conclusions  and 
recommendations  can  be  made.  In  general 
we  have  found  that  It  Is  feasible  to  bring 
technlcaUy-orlented  but  disadvantaged 
young  men  from  the  central  city  and  train 
them  to  successfuUy  fulfill  career  positions 
In  the  marine  science  fleld  wtalcb  gives  them 
both  status  and  upward  mobility.  The 
method  which  has  been  shown  to  be  effective 
includes  the  following  aspects: 

1.  In-house  student  recruitment  control 
and  responsibility. 

a.  A  two-part  Instructional  program  to- 
cludlng  both  a  strong  general  educational 
component  and  an  exciting.  Imaginative 
vocational  component,  leading  to  a  Job  with 
status  and  career  potential. 

3.  In-bouse  psycbologleal  testing  and 
counseling. 

4.  In-house  Job  counseling  and  placeme&t 
program. 

6.  Extensive  follow-up  of  program  gradu- 
ates. 

6.  Built-in  program  SexlbUlty  to  meet 
changing  needs  and  tih.nym  program 
environment. 


December  19,  1970 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


TO  SAVE  THE  NATION'S 
ECONOMY 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OP   CALIPOBHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1970 
Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
all  know,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
regarding  the  need  for  wage  and  price 
controls.  However,  past  experience  has 
clearly  shown  that  this  Is  not  the  an- 
swer. I  believe  that  the  following  edi- 
torial, that  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 22,  1970,  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  is  an  excellent  critique  of  the  false 
hope  that  wage  and  price  controls  of- 
fers. I  am  pleased  to  present  It  to  my 
colleagues: 

To  BSTX  TBI  NsnOH'a   ECOHOMT 

The  Nlxon  Administration's  economic 
game  plan  has  not  worked.  Although  there 
are  sporadic  Indications  that  the  Inflation- 
ary spiral  may  be  moderating,  prices  are  stlu 
going  up.  So,  unfortunately.  Is  unemploy- 
ment. 

Joblessnsss  In  the  nation  as  s  whole  has 
reached  5.6%  of  the  work  force.  In  areas 
such  as  Los  Angeles,  where  the  cut  In  de- 
fense and  aeroepace  spending  has  had  a  ma- 
jor Impact,  It  Is  higher. 

We  must  conquer  Inflation.  But  we  can 
no  longer  afford  to  do  so  through  means 
that  Indefimtely  choke  off  the  economic 
growth  which  must  be  achieved  If  truly 
dangerous  levels  of  unemployment  are  to 
be  avoided. 

Obviously,  some  new  medicine  must  be 
tried.  Just  as  obviously,  that  medicine  Is 
going  to  have  to  Involve  some  kind  of  "in- 
comes policy"— a  phrase  that  can  mean  any- 
thing from  mild  presidential  preaching  on 
wage  and  price  restraint  to  outright  wage 
and  price  controls. 

There  are  a  number  of  signs  that  this 
fact  of  life,  so  long  resisted  by  President 
Nlxon  and  his  cloaest  economic  advisers.  Is 
flnaUy  beginning  to  be  accepted  at  the 
White  House. 

I*t  us  hope  so,  because  surely  It  la  plain 
by  now  that  tbe  altemaUve— tunung  the 
screw  tighter  on  credit  and  on  government 
spending— would  probably  do  more  barm 
than  good. 

It  Is  true,  of  course,  that  heavy  deficits 
loom  in  tbe  federal  budget.  Rep.  Wilbur 
Mills,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  an  expert  on  such 
matters,  estimates  that  spending  In  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  will  run  (la  to  330  billion 
ahead  of  revenues.  A  slmUar  deficit  can  be 
expected  next  year. 

One  way  to  attack  mflatlon,  of  course, 
would  be  to  chop  federal  spending  by  what- 
ever It  takes  to  balance  the  budget.  There 
are  some  very  persuasive  arguments  against 
such  an  approacb,  however. 

To  begin  with,  defense  spending  cannot 
be  cut  any  further — and  may  In  fact  have 
to  be  increased  a  little— In  light  of  the  om- 
inous Soviet  buildup  In  conventions]  and 
strategic  arms.  Certainly  we  cannot  indefi- 
nitely postpone,  either,  a  more  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  social  Ills  which  allllot  us  here 
at  home. 

Moat  Important  of  all,  however.  Is  tbit 
while  Congress  obviously  should  not  charge 
off  on  a  wild  spending  spree,  obsessive  budget 
balancing  would  generate  more  unemploy- 
ment without  really  getting  at  tbe  major 
cause  ol  rlsUig  prices. 

It  Is  sobering  to  teellxe  that  this  coun- 
try's gnus  national  product,  in  terms  of 
constant  dollars,  must  grow  4%  a  year  Just 
to  absorb  the  flow  of  new  people  into  the 
labor  force.  Yet  our  leal  ONP  la  no  higher 
now  than  It  was  two  years  ago — which  goes 


a  long  way  toward  explaining  the  rise  In 
unemployment. 

It  we  are  to  meet  the  Administration's 
goal  of  returning  to  a  sltuauon  of  relative- 
ly full  employment  by  mld-1972,  tbe  econ- 
omy will  have  to  grow  by  6%  In  each  of  the 
next  two  years. 

That  Is  a  dlfflcult  thing  at  best.  It  Is  bn- 
possible  If  Washington  uses  tight-fisted  fis- 

5L?*'°!^.''f-i'?-.^°"e^**=.  e~wth.  The  Prert-      «  well  as  iS  trade  relation.  ^  ^   ^ 

Tou  know  that  Cummlna  haa  tbe  atronfest 
and  most  active  Diesel  competition  world- 
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The  amount  of  ooneem  over  the  proposed 
Import  quota  provislona  In  the  Trade  BlU  Is 
hard  to  believe.  They  feel  that  tlila  U  a  8lgn*l 
that  the  United  States  Is  no  longer  a  oonfl- 
dent  world  competitor,  and  Is  therefore 
abandoning  industrial  leadership  In  the 
world.  This  conviction  comes  through  In 
addition  to  Irritation  as  to  what  the  import 
quotas  might  do  to  any  one  spedflo  country. 


dent  was  represented  Friday  as  sharing  this 
view. 


Pinally.  economists  are  pretty  well  agreed 
now  anyway  that  Inflation  Is  currently  being 
fed  not  so  much  by  euy  credit  or  govern- 
ment spending  as  by  wage  setUemcnU  that 
far  excc«d  gains  in  labor  productivity.  Busi- 
nessmen as  a  whole  have  been  Inclined  to 
cave  In  to  excessive  wage  demands  because 
they  know  that  they  can  pass  the  coet  on  to 
consumers  in  the  form  of  higher  prtoes. 

Outright  wage  and  price  controls  are  not 
the  answer.  They  breed  artlflclal  shortages 
and  black  markcw.  They  can  be  administered 
only  through  a  huge  and  expenalve  bureauc- 
racy. They  don't  work  very  well  anyway. 

It  Is  way  past  time,  however,  for  President 
Nlxon  to  use  the  moral  power  of  his  office  to 
urge  "volimtary"  restraint  upon  tKith  Indus- 
try and  labor  unions,  and  to  punish  those 
who  Ignore  such  entreaties  by  tiimlng  upon 
them  the  hot  light  of  publicity. 

Inflationary  psychology  by  now  has  become 
so  firmly  rooted,  unfortunately,  that  this 
"Jawboning"  approacb  may  be  oI  only  lim- 
ited effectiveness.  Unions,  especially,  are 
strongly  Inclined  to  ignore  any  guidelines 
that  may  now  be  set. 

That  being  the  case,  a  proposal  advanced 
by  Henry  C.  WalUch.  a  prominent  economist 
and  consultant,  to  tUe  Treasury  D^MUtment. 
deserves  consideration. 

Walllch  would  Impose  a  special  surtui  on 
the  profits  of  businesses  that  grant  wage  In- 
creases above  a  prescribed  nonlnflatlonary 
level.  The  Idea,  in  essence.  Is  to  make  it  so 
costly  for  employers  to  give  in  to  excessive 
wage  demands  that  their  backbones  will  be 
stiffened  in  coUective  bargaining  sessions 
with  the  unions. 

Like  any  Innovative  notion.  WaUlch*i 
proposal  may  have  some  bugs  in  It.  Surely, 
tbough,  it  la  worth  considering. 


FREER  TRADE  SUPPORTED  BY 
KEY  INDUSTRIALIST 

HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  HTDXANA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  28.  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  out- 
standing American  Industrialist  has  re- 
cenUy  expressed  to  me  his  thoughts  on 
the  Trade  Act  of  1970.  J.  Irwin  Miller, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Cummins 
Engine  Co.  of  Columbus,  Ind..  points  out 
In  the  f oUowing  letter  the  adverse  Impact 
enactment  of  this  legislation  will  have 
on  the  international  economy  and  UJ3. 
prestige,  especially  to  Latin  America.  His 
refreshing  thoughts  are  echoed  by  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Both 
Items  follow: 

Cummins  Cmqimk  Co,  Inc., 
Columbtu,  Ina..  Deceniber  3, 1970. 
Hon.  Lex  Hamilton, 
House  of  Representativea, 
LongiDOTth  Building,  Waahtngion,  DXt. 

Dbae  Lke;  Xenla  and  I  are  recently  re- 
turned from  three  weeks  m  South  America 
visiting  nearly  all  of  the  industrial  coim- 
tnea  and  taUbng  to  buslneasman,  banksfs, 
and  government  officials. 


wide.  Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  compete  on  even  terms  with 
any  Diesel  engine  manufacturer  anywhere 
In  the  world,  and  we  would  like  to  see  quotas 
and  tariffs  abandoned  by  all  oountrlee.  We 
would  be  happy  to  give  foreign  manufac- 
turers free  access  to  VS.  markets.  If  we 
could  have  equally  free  acceas  to  theirs,  be- 
cause we  beUeve  that  In  respect  to  technology 
and  coau  our  Job  U  to  sUy  ahead  of  every- 
one else. 

Our  personal  belief  Is  that  this  Is  tbe 
posture  that  tbe  United  States  ought  to  offer 
around  the  world.  If  It  is  to  be  a  genuine 
leader.  Anything  else  could  have  very  long- 
term  effects  on  our  Influence  for  good  m  a 
troubled  world. 

Best  wuhea. 

Sincerely  yours, 

lawin, 
ChAirman. 
J.  I.  MUler/wlh 

(Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Dec  7.  1970] 
A  Bad  NnoHBoa  Pouot 
A  major  argument  used  to  support  the 
proteotlonlEt  legislation  now  in  Congress  is 
that  other  countries  discriminate  against 
UA  exports,  so  why  shouldn't  we  do  tbe 
same  to  theirs.  The  chief  example  cited  1« 
Japan  whose  trade  reetrlctlons,  while  de- 
creasing, do  Indeed  remain  severe. 

Even  If  an  economic  attack  on  Japan  made 
sense,  and  we  dont  for  a  moment  think  it 
does,  the  pending  legislation  is  not  selective 
enough  to  hit  only  tbe  Japanese.  The  pro- 
posed quotas  on  textUes  and  shoes,  and  pos- 
sibly later  other  products,  would  hurt  a  great 
many  cotmtrtca,  Locludlng  tbe  neighboring 
nations  of  Latin  America. 

An  attack  on  Latin  American  surely  has 
nothing  to  recommend  It.  While  the  total 
U.S.  trade  position  has  weakened  m  recent 
years,  this  country's  exports  to  LaUn  na- 
tions have  oonUnued  to  far  exoeed  Imports 
from  the  area.  In  a  nximber  of  Latin  coim- 
trlee.  moreover,  major  exports  to  the  U.S. 
are  the  two  top  targets  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure: Textiles  and  shoes. 

If  the  move  Is  ridiculous  from  an  economic 
standpoint.  Its  poUucal  aspects  are  down- 
right appalling.  The  protectionist  gambit  can 
hardly  help  but  fuel  the  growing  anti-U.S. 
sentiment  in  Latin  America,  a  development 
that,  among  other  things,  poses  dangers  to 
U.S.  security. 

Ol  course  that  sort  of  reasoning  carrlee 
lltUe  weight  with  UJS.  businessmen  hungry 
for  new  protection;  they  don't  like  competi- 
tion, whatever  Its  source.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, however,  certainly  have  an  obligation 
to  think  long  and  hard  before  embarking 
on  a  Bad  Neighbor  Policy. 


HON.  ALLARD  K.   LOWENSTEIN 


NJION.  JAMES  C.  CORMAN 

or  csuToaMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPKESENTATTVBS 

Thursday,  December  17.  1970 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  91st 
Congreaa    has    been    unique    from    the 
oths^  I  have  served  in  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Al  Lowihsthh. 
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Miuir  of  us  come  to  Congress  as  fresb- 
men  and  have  a  dUBciilt  time  estatdlsh- 
Ing  an  identity  being  one  oi  a  group  of 
435.  Without  seniority  and  being  eager 
to  gain  the  acceptance  of  their  col- 
leagues, new  Members  are  often  reluc- 
tant to  speak  critically  of  the  Issues  of 
the  American  process  of  Qovemment. 

Al  LowiNSTsm  came  to  Congress  with 
a  national  reputation  he  acquired  with 
his  vigorous  opposition  to  the  Vietnam 
war.  Believing  firmly  in  American  with- 
drawal be  was  not  reluctant  to  speak  out 
for  that  belief  when  he  came  to  Con- 
gress. 

Besides  believing  strongly  in  peace, 
Al  LowiHsmM  has  been  Instrumental 
in  working  at  redirecting  our  national 
priorities  and  reforming  the  seniority 
system.  Though  his  stay  in  Congress  has 
been  brief  he  has  worked  ceaselessly  for 
the  principles  to  which  he  is  committed. 
He  has  served  his  constituents  faithful- 
ly but  has  voted  as  his  oonsclous  has 
dictated  even  when  the  Issue  has  been 
an  unpopular  one. 

Meet  outstanding  among  his  contribu- 
tions has  been  the  hope  he  has  restored 
to  our  young  people.  Young  people  na- 
tionwide were  first  attracted  to  Al  Low- 
ENSTEiN  when  they  realized  that  he  of- 
fered them  an  answer  to  something  many 
have  wanted  In  depth  even  when  it 
seemed  Impossible,  that  is.  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  within  the  system  they  truly 
believed  In  but  desperately  wanted  to 
change. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  rhe- 
torical phrases  and  cliches  one  could  use 
at  a  time  like  this.  I  choose  not  to  use 
any  of  them  but  prefer  to  say  that  I  for 
one  am  Indebted  to  have  been  associated 
with  this  man  and  to  say  that  he  will  be 
missed  In  Congreas. 


CONORESSMEN  CELLER  AMD  HAR- 
OLD M.  JACOBS  HONORED  BT 
BROOKLTN  COMMDNTTT  COUNCIL 


HON.  BERTRAM  L.  PODEU 

or  ifVW  TOftK 
Df  TBB  HOUBX  OP  RKPSBSNTATIVZS 

Friday.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  I>ecem- 
ber  6,  the  Brooklj'n  Community  Council, 
which  represents  the  largest  Jewish  com- 
munity in  America,  with  more  than  500 
affiliated  orgranlzatlons.  paid  tribute  to 
CoDgressman  £iiA]nm.  Czllkr  at  Ita  3l£t 
annual  dinner  held  at  Temple  Beth  £1 
of  Manhattan  Beach  in  Brooklyn. 

I  was  privileged  to  present  the  award 
to  Chairman  Ctllir  that  evenlog. 

The  e^'ening  was  also  devoted  to  pay- 
ing homage  to  Mr.  Harold  M.  Jacobs, 
past  president  of  the  council  and  an  ac- 
tive community  leader  for  more  than  36 
years,  rendering  humane  service  to  his 
fellow  man. 

Rabbi  Benjamin  Kreltman.  council 
vice  president  and  spiritual  leader  of 
Congregation  Shaare  Torah  of  F^tbush, 
presented  the  award  to  Mr.  Jacobs. 

A  fine  welcoming  statement  was  made 
by  Mr.  Sol  A.  Liebman,  counsel  to  New 
York  City's  Educational  ConstnKtion 
Fund  and  president  of  the  councU. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

More  than  300  distinguiahed  citizens 
attended  the  affair  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
honored  Congressman  Cku:.kk  and  Mr 
Jacobs. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  Include  in  the 
CoscmssioNAL  Rbcord  the  moving  re- 
marks delivered  at  the  council  dinner. 
Osmwa  RjouBiu  or  Ms.  8ol.  A.  Lzniuic. 

P*Msinwm  or  xen  Bbooki-tk  Commujutt 

CoimcxL 

Mr.  Cbftlrm&n,  Reverend  Clergy,  dlstlzi- 
gulahed  guests-frlendA;  It  1b  Indeed  a  great 
pleuure  for  me  to  extend  a  hearty  welcome 
to  all  of  you  to  thla  meaning  function. — 
the  3I»t  annlverBary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Brooklyn  JmwUti  Oommunlty  Council. 

During  that  span  of  time,  the  effort*  of 
the  Council  a«  a  service  unit  for  aboot  600 
JewlJh  organlaationa  In  thli  Borough  and 
as  the  voice  of  Brooklyn  Jewry  ha^  met  with 
reasonable  sucocae.  Under  the  leaderililp  of 
many  able  and  dedicated  men.  of  the  char- 
actar  of  the  late  Judge  Maximilian  Moss. 
upon  whoae  tznilmely  demise.  Judge  BmU 
Baar  vtepped  Into  the  breach,  followed  by 
Com.  Abe  Llndenbaum  and  then  Harold 
Jacobs,  the  CouncU  continued  In  high  gear. 
The  dedication  of  Paat  Prealdent  Zelts  to 
the  work  of  the  OouncU  has  continued 
through  the  years.  During  my  term  of  office. 
the  knowledge,  akUI  and  dedication  of  our 
three  VIce-Presldente,  Rabbi  Ben  Kreltman. 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Abe  Multer  and  Judge 
Ed  silver,  ban  been  of  Inestimable  value  and 
has  made  my  task  as  President,  relatively 
easy  to  perform. 

More  recent  events,  however,  have  made 
It  vital  for  all  of  you.  as  leaders  in  community 
endeavors,  including  those  Jewish  In  natui«, 
to  actively  support  the  work  of  the  Council 
■o  that  we  may  be  even  more  effective  In  our 
efforts,  not  only  to  protect  Jewish  Interests, 
but  to  help  solve  some  of  the  more  pressing 
problems  confronting  our  City. 

Violence  la  rife  throughout  our  entire  na- 
tion and  the  world-  Activist  groups  of  every 
nature  are  working  overtime.  Change  by 
p«acefuj  means  seems  to  have  loet  Its  «>- 
peal  to  some. — fortunately  a  amall  percent- 
age of  our  population. 

The  recent  bombing  of  the  building  bous- 
ing the  office  of  the  Soviet  Aereoflot  and  the 
Soviet  news  agency.  Taas.  waa  an  act  of  bar- 
barous terrorism.  It  Is  especially  repugant 
that  it  should  be  presented  to  the  public  as 
»  form  of  Jewish  reprtsai  for  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment's  outrageous  oppression  of  Jewish 
Life  in  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  the  denial  of 
basic  human  rights  to  Soviet  Jews. 

We  vlgarouely  condemn  such  actions  of 
small  groups  of  misguided  sealota  who  en- 
danger the  lives  of  innocent  people,  damage 
property  or  perform  other  aoU  of  irreeponal- 
blllty.  for  whatever  reason  or  cause  they 
assign.  Anyone  who  applauds  that  bombing 
or  Its  perpetrators  violatea  all  principles  of 
responsible  behavior  In  a  civilized  society. 

Peaceful  demonstrations  and  presentations 
Is  the  method  to  effectively  accomplish  long 
range  goals  of  this  nature.  It  Is  by  these 
means  and  not  by  destructive  violence  that 
we  shall  continue  to  press  our  appeal  to  the 
conscience  of  the  world  to  obtain  basic 
human  rights  for  our  feUow  Jewe  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  fact  that  we  have  ao  many  persons 
present  who  are  representative  of  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  Jewish  population  in  Brooklyn 
and  of  all  branchea  of  our  faith,  as  well  as 
our  Christian  brethren,  Is  gratifying  and  en- 
couraging. I  urge  your  active  cooperation 
and  support  ao  t2iat  the  work  of  the  Council 
can  become  even  more  effective. 

May  I  refer  you  to  the  identity  of  our 
Benefactors  listed  on  the  tnside  front  cover 
of  oiir  Souvenir  Journal,  to  whom  we  are 
deeply  gatefui.  This  group  Includes  the  Hon. 
Stanley  Stelngui,  minority  leader  of  the 
3tMt»  Asaembly.  whoa*  ahsanos  in  Puerto  Rico 
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for  a  weU  earned  rest,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  his  full  share  as  a  director  to 
insure  the  success  of  this  banquet  Our 
special  thanks,  too.  goes  to  my  A  B  C  team, 
oonalfiting  of  Oerald  Adler,  the  General 
Chairman  of  thla  beautiful  event  who  worked 
diligently  and  effectively  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  this  banquet,  to 
Harry  Bearman,  the  Dinner  Chairman,  who 
estabUahed  a  new  high  in  telephone  calls 
and  travel  to  Insure  its  finanolal  and  social 
success,  and  to  Stanley  Clark,  who  U  re- 
sponsible for  our  beautiful  Journal  produced 
In  minimum  time.  Thanks  also  to  Ned  MlUer, 
Dinner  Co-Chairman,  and  Jay  Meckler! 
Journal  co-chairman,  for  their  substantial 
aid  and  to  tbe  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention,  who  contributed  snbstantlaUy 
to  this  outpouring  of  esteem  and  affection 
for  our  honored  guest.  Harold  Jac:oba. 

Thank  you  very  much. 
RucAUCs  cat  COMOKcssacAN  BirauM  L.  Pookx 
HoNoamo  Conorsssman  Eicanukz,  Cnxsa 
It  Is  an  honor  for  ma  to  have  been  se- 
lected thla  evening  to  present  the  Brooklyn 
Jewish  Commimlty  Council's  annual  award 
to  a  man  whoso  name  has  i>ecome  synony- 
mous with  dedicated  pubUc  service  and  with 
the  tmceaalng  fight  for  the  righU  and  the 
dignity  of  Jews  and  of  all  men— Congressman 
Emanuel  Celler. 

There  is  so  much  that  can  be  said  about 
Manny— or  Mr.  Chairmnn  as  he  Is  known  to 
all  in  tbe  House — his  concern  with  the  puli- 
llc  interest,  his  unique  and  wonderful  sense 
of  humor,  and  his  victories  over  sometunes 
Insurmountable  odds. 

To  Congress  Is  the  dean,  the  senior  Mem- 
ber. To  me  Is  an  idol,  an  advisor,  a  man 
above  all  men. 

The  legislation  authored,  Introduoed.  and 
managed  by  Congressman  Celler  are  among 
tbe  moat  progresalve  and  important  pieces 
of  leglalation  in  this  country's  history.  His 
defense  of  civil  rights  is  renowned:  he  has 
authored  and  managed  the  last  three  consti- 
tutional amendments.  No  other  Member  in 
history  has  had  that  many  to  his  credit.  His 
name  is  dlrecUy  assocUted  with  the  major 
immigration  reforms  from  1034  to  the 
present,  the  dvu  rlghu  acts,  anti-monopoly 
legislation— and  the  list  could  continue. 

with  all  this,  Mazmy's  work  on  behalf  of 
tbe  Jewish  community  and  the  Jewish 
people  is  legendary  for  lu  scope  and  for  the 
spuit  and  the  dignity  of  Ite  performanoe. 
And.  for  many  years,  be  had  to  fl^t  ahme 
in  Congress. 

I  would  then  tike  to  present  the  Brooklyn 
Jewish  Community  Council's  Public  Service 
Awaj"d  to  Congressman  Emanuel  Celler,  "to 
recognition  of  almost  a  half  century  of  pub- 
lic service  in  Congress  on  behalf  of  all 
peoples  of  America,  regardless  of  race,  color, 
or  creed." 

Statdcent  or   ftxnMxarrmrm  Skavuxl 
Cnxsa 

rirvt,  I  hasten  to  accept  the  honor  you 
bestow  upon  me.  I  aay  "hasten"  because  it 
renUods  me  at  the  story  of  tbe  "Macher" 
who  waa  a  Uttle  slow  In  getting  ready  for  a 
meeting  of  the  "Vereln"  which  had  Just 
elected  him  prealdent.  "Hurry."  said  his  wife, 
"they  might  And  out  they  can  get  along 
without  you." 

It  is  good  to  hear  you  laugh.  These  days 
It  seems  that  every  day  Is  Tlsha  Bov  with  no 
roooi  for  Simchas  Torah. 

I  have  often  thought  (I  dont  dare  say  so 
too  oClen)  that  the  secret  of  Jewish  survival 
lay  in  the  way  Jews  have  wedded  laughter  to 
tears.  Isnt  it  because  laughter  cleanses, 
heals,  and  eeals  the  wound?  lant  It  true  that 
latigbter  oxpoeas  tbe  fool  and  hUQiUes  the 
pretender?  We  are  no  strangers  to  tears,  nor 
to  anger,  nor  to  hate.  But  we  do  know  that 
tears  and  anger  and  hate  in  excess  paralyse, 
while  joy  and  exultation,  the  gtft  of  Ufe.  tx^m 
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us  lo  do;  to  moiw«  to  press  forward,  as  It 

were. 

Two  old  men,  as  the  story  goes,  were  dls- 
ouaslog  the  comparative  merits  of  their  re- 
spective miracle-performing  Babbls.  One 
said.  "My  Rabbi  is  a  wonder.  He  was  riding 
into  town  on  his  horse  on  Friday  afternoon 
and.  of  course,  had  to  get  there  before  sun- 
down. It  wa*  raining  fleroely  and  neither  he 
nor  his  liorse  could  see  the  road.  Every 
possible  obstacle  was  placed  In  their  way, 
falling  rocks,  tangled  weeds,  and  so  forth. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  possibility  of  their 
arriving  before  sundown.  But  my  Rabbi  did 
not  despair.  He  clapped  bis  hinds,  and  lo 
azul  behold,  the  rain*  stopped,  the  sun  shone, 
and  he  came  into  town  in  sufflclent  time  to 
preserve  his  holiness." 

"Pub."  scuffed  the  other  man.  "Now.  my 
Bobbi  was  riding  into  town  on  a  Friday  after- 
noon. It  poured  and  poured  and  there  seemed 
no  way  that  my  Rabbi  could  get  to  town  by 
sundown.  What  did  ^e  do?  He  clapped  his 
bands,  and  lo  and  behold.  It  was  Wednseday." 
This  la  the  Jewlah  heritage — to  laugh  at 
ourselves  and  oiir  foibles,  to  turn  away  wrath 
with  the  word  of  wit.  to  blunt  the  sword  by 
the  blast  of  laughter,  to  fashion  an  tdenti- 
flable  brand  of  humor  that  has  permeated 
every  culture. 

Out  of  the  wiadoni  of  the  Talumd,  and 
from  the  sages  of  otir  history  who  dug  and 
dug  Into  each  word,  we  learn  that  each  heart 
is  at  war  with  itself  and  that  each  soul  af- 
firms and  contradicts  at  the  same  time.  So  wc 
learned  along  with  that  truth  that  sorrow 
and  compassion  alone  cannot  build  a  House 
of  God.  cannot  build  a  nation  or  a  history. 
We  learned  that  the  cement  is  laughter. 

You  remember  Shalom  Alelchem's  story  of 
the  old  man  who,  when  tils  neighbors  Jeered 
at  him  for  wearing  rims  without  lenses, 
ahrugged  bis  shoulders  and  answered,  "Better 
than  nothing." 

That  Is  what  the  Brooklyn  Jewish  Com- 
munity Council  has  proved— rAcre  wiU  not 
be  Tiothing:  there  ia  alicay$  aomething  Xtetter. 
And  you  proved  it — not  through  tbe  prison 
of  tears — these  you  wiped  away  to  make  room 
for  a  little  more  Joy,  a  Uttle  more  warmth, 
a  little  nwre  laughter. 

So  I  hasten  to  take  your  offering,  rm  not 
aachlemlel. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Apparently,  the  Board  of  PoUce  Commis- 
Blansrs  does  not  InUnd  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings and  I  am,  therefore.  caUlng  for  your 
resignation  and  the  resignation  of  the  thrve 
other  members  of  the  St.  LouU  Metropolitan 
Board  of  PoUoe  Commiselouers. 

It  is  evident  by  your  failure  to  exercise 
the  authority  invested  in  you  by  the  laws 
of  the  Bute  of  Missouri  that  you  have  for- 
feited your  right  to  serve  in  that  capacity.  In 
fact,  it  U  obvious  that  Chief  of  Police  Eugene 
Camp  has  usurped  the  powers  of  the  Board 
and  is  dictating  policy  decisions. 

Tbe  Board  of  PoUce  ComnUasloners  has 
been  derelict  in  discharging  Its  duties  since 
the  selection  of  Chief  of  Police  Camp.  Many 
policemen  and  citizens  who  are  knowledge- 
able about  the  operations  of  the  Department 
are  convinced  that  your  Board  is  nothing 
but  a  rubber  sUmp  for  tbe  Chief.  Recent 
failures  of  tbe  Board  to  act  positively  and 
author  I  utlvely  in  matters  clearly  of  policy 
nature  tend  to  substantiate  accusations  that 
Chief  Camp  is  "defacto"  boas  of  the  St.  Louis 
Police  Department.  Refusal  to  exert  leader- 
ship In  tlmee  of  crisis  such  as  the  "Cochran 
Public  Housing  Affair"  and  the  "Qeorge 
Wastiington  Hotel  Fiasco"  renders  the  con- 
cept of  civilian  oversight  of  poUce  matters 
totally  meauingleas. 

I  understand  that  the  Inspector  of  PoUce 
has  white-washed  tbe  case  by  asking  for 
either  oral  or  written  reprimand  for  the  ofll- 
cera  involved  In  tbe  shooting  of  Officer 
Oeorgeff.  Police  officers  who  would  conspire 
to  violate  the  laws  of  Missouri — who  would 
plan  and  attempt  to  execute  a  person  with- 
out due  process  of  law — should  be  imprisoned 
not  reprimanded. 

We  will  not  be  able  to  Instill  respect  for 
law  among  the  cltlsenry  until  those  respon- 
sible for  enforcing  laws  are  committed  to  re- 
specting them.  Therefore,  in  light  of  your 
faUure  to  take  positive  action  m  this  most 
serious  matter.  I  aak  that  you  resign  Im- 
mediately as  a  member  of  tbe  St.  Louis 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Police  Commlsalonen. 
Sincerely, 

Wnxxaic  L.  Clat, 
Member  of  Congresa. 


CLAY  CALLS  FOR  RESIGNATION 
OF  POLICE  BOARD 


ECOLOGY  VERSUS  ENTERPRISE 

HON.  J(ffi  SKUBITZ 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  OAY 

or  Haaoou 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  It,  mo 
Mr.  CUCI.  Uz.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the   letter  which   I   have   written   Col. 
James  Sanders,  president  of  the  board 
of  police  commissioners  In  St.  Louis.  Due 
to  their  failure  to  take  positive  action 
In  the  shooting  Incident  of  police  officer 
Steven  Oeorgeff,  I  have  today  called  for 
the  resignation  of  the  four  members  of 
the  board  of  police  commissioners. 
The  letter  to  Colonel  Sanders  follows: 
Washinotox,  D.O., 
December  11,  lt70. 

Col.    JaUXS    BAitO^tM, 

PraUent.   Board   o/   PoMoe   Commit»toneri, 
St.  LouiM  lletTOfoUtan  PoUce  Depart- 
ment. St.  Louit,  Mo. 
DaAa  CoLoHn.  Sanosu;  On  December  0, 
IBTO,  I  requHKd  that  Uu  Board  of  PoUoe 
CommlMlonera  hold  a  public  and  open  hear- 
ing concernlug  the  shooting  ol  police  offloer 
Steven  Oeorgejl.  To  date,  2  have  not  rooelved 
a  reply. 
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Mr.  SKUBTTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
Insert  in  the  CoifcitEsszoNU.  Record  the 
attached  editorial  from  the  El  Dorado 
Times,  El  Dorado,  Sans..  December  7, 
1S70  entitled  "Ecology  Versus  Enter- 
priae." 

I  think  the  editorial  "laid  it  on  the 
line."  No  one  wants  to  see  the  air  we 
breathe  and  the  water  we  drink  polluted. 
I  agree  with  the  editor  that  surely  there 
Is  "someway  to  harmonize  the  Interests 
of  ecology  and  enterprise"  without  clos- 
ing our  business  operations  or  endanger- 
ing the  health  of  our  people. 

The  editorial  follows: 

EcoLooT  VntsTrs  Eirmpatsi 

Uu  cattle  feed  lot*  vhich  lipped  along  eo 
merrUy  only  a  few  years  ago  have  come  a 
cropper.  Plrst.  perhaps  too  man;  of  them 
(like  gasoline  Oiling  suuons)  have  been 
built  and  second,  they  have  bumped  squarely 
Into  the  new-found  sclenoe  of  ecology  and 
Ite  accompanying  handmaiden  of  pollution. 

Kanaae  already  knows  at  first  hand  about 
pollution.  Moet  of  tbe  many  oU  pools  devel- 
oped wiuun  the  state  In  tbe  past  SS  years 
spread  poUuttoa  throughout  aU  tbe  ox«eks 
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""1  riven  that  dowed  through  any  given 
piece  of  land.  Farmers  whose  land  down- 
otream  Orom  oU  production  WM  plastered 
with  crude  during  every  season  of  high  waier 
were  hard  hit  by  thla  condluon.  A  few  com- 
panies tried  hard  to  control  the  free  rurujff 
of  crude  waste  from  their  leasee— but  the 
advantage  they  gained  was  Immatwlal 
Many  lawsulu  were  fUed  with  large  claims 
tor  damages.  Pew  of  them  got  anywhere,  how- 
ever, because  of  the  difficulty  (yea  impce- 
slbillty)  of  proving  ]ust  whose  oU  It  was 
that  caused  the  damage. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  aU  the  oil  produced  In 
Kansas  m  the  past  eighty  yeara  paid  pracU- 
oaUy  nothing  for  aU  polluUon  damam  It 
caused. 

Now  tbe  state  board  of  health  proposes 
that  feed  lou  are  not  going  to  escape  the 
controls  that  allowed  petroleum  producer! 
almost  free  range.  The  boards  rules  shutting 
off  pollution  from  old  established  and  newly- 
buut  water  reservoirs  by  drainage  nmoS  are 
aimed  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  tbe  oU 
fields'  escape  from  tight  regulations.  Thus,  a 
great  deal  of  controveivy  has  arisen  In  the 
cow  country  within  recent  days. 

The  big  Crofoot  feed  lot  at  Strong  City  Is 
an  elact  case  in  point.  This  lot  is  providing 
an  annual  ts  million  market  for  liay.  silage 
and  feed  graliu  in  addition  to  Its  aarvloes  to 
the  Ijeef  Industry.  Ita  owner  proljably  would 
spend  $350,000  in  conforming  to  tlie  state 
boards  requirements  if  that  would  be  all. 
But  he  cannot  be  assured  of  the  secondsiT 
U^atmcnt  standards  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment plans  to  Impoee  Ui  1B76.  These  could 
be  of  a  nature  to  wipe  him  out  flnancially 
So  he  says  he  wIU  have  to  shut  down  his 
enterprise. 

Kansas  is  a  beef  state  center — and  Its  cat- 
tle industry  is  of  Immense  scope  and  di- 
mension. But  If  tioth  state  and  federal  agen- 
cies are  going  to  nm  it  through  the  wringer 
of  skin-tight  regulations — leaving  tlie  hard- 
working beef  producer  with  no  chance  of 
success— It  might  as  weU  throw  up  tbe 
sponge. 

Isn't  there  some  way  under  the  sun  to 
harmonize  the  Interests  of  ecology  and 
enterprise?  ^^ 


NATIONAL  ENVmONMENTAL 
DATA  SYSTEM 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 


IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  December  IS.  1970 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
on  December  7.  1970,  approved  HJt 
17436.  to  establish  a  national  environ- 
mental data  system,  and  sent  the  meas- 
ure to  the  Senate,  where  It  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

Under  date  of  December  16,  1970,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  wrote 
Chairman  Maoitosow  setting  forth  cer- 
tain objections  to  H.R.  17438  and  the 
Identical  Senate  bill,  S.  4496.  Chairman 
Maghtjsok  made  a  copy  of  the  OBiIB 
letter  available  to  me  and  under  date 
of  December  17.  1970,  I  wrote  a  letter 
to  Chairman  Msghuboh  setting  forth 
my  responae*  to  the  points  raised  by 
OMB. 

So  that  my  colleagues  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  be  aware  of  the  points  at 
Usue  In  this  matter,  I  include  the  text 
of  the  OMB  letter  to  Chairman  Msoirtj- 
SON  and  the  text  of  my  letter  to  Chair- 
man Magkttsok  at  this  point  In  the 
Ricoas: 
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ir,  D.C.. 
December  17,  1970. 
aeofttor  WAmsTMr  o.  MAOiruaoH, 
Oht^rman.  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Washington,  OJO. 

Dkax  Mb.  Chaikiiui:  I  am  1q  r«oelpt  of 
a  copy  of  a  letter  to  jou  dated  Deoember  16. 
1970.  from  BSr.  Doo&ld  B.  Blca.  AnlBtftnt  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  expreaslng  the  AdmlJ3i>tr«tloQ'a 
vlewB  concerning  Senator  Hart's  blU.  8.  44»fl. 
"To  amend  the  National  Environmental  Pol- 
icy Act  of  19M  to  provide  for  a  National  Envi- 
ronmental Data  ByBtem."  Aa  you  are  aware. 
Uils  bill  la  idenucal  to  my  bill.  H^  17438, 
a*  paaaed  by  the  Houee  of  BepresentatlTes  on 
I>ecember  7,  1970. 

1  note  that  the  purpoee  of  B4r.  Rice's  letter 
la  to  urge  your  Committee  to  defer  action  on 
the  grounda  that  enactment  of  leglalatton 
at  this  time  would  be  premature.  Five  ^wolllc 
ob)ectlona  are  presented  in  eupport  of  the 
Administration's  position.  In  my  jtidgment, 
each  of  the  arguznents  presented,  when 
property  viewed,  demonstrates  that  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Data  SyBtem  la  acta- 
ally  overdue,  rather  than  premature. 

Let  us  oonalder  the  objectlona  in  sequence: 
"<1)  Any  undertaking  of  the  potential 
magnitude  of  the  propoeed  'National  Bn- 
vtronmentBl  Data  Syrtem'  shoxild  b«  pi«- 
ceded  by  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  require- 
ments for  such  a  syBtem,  the  benefltB  and 
coets  thBt  would  be  involved,  and  the  al- 
tematlvea  for  meeting  the  requirements  in 
the  moet  effective  and  efficient  way.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  bills  would  error  In  establtah- 
tng  this  system  before  such  analyata  has 
been  oo&ducted." 

I  agree  heartily  with  the  principle  thftt 
such  a  system  as  this  would  beneflt  by  as 
much  preliminary  study  as  poselbte.  Our 
Committee  was  well  aware  of  the  research 
required  In  this  regard  and  made  every  effort 
to  become  familiar  with  all  studies  being 
carried  out  by  the  various  Federal  agencies 
and  private  parties.  The  testimony  received 
at  the  Committee  hearings  from  witnesses 
representing  the  University  of  minola  and 
the  State  of  Maine  was  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  results  of  their  pro- 
grams. Testimony  also  was  received  on  the 
Study  of  Environmental  Quality  Information 
Programs  being  conducted  by  the  OfBce  of 
Science  and  Technology  in  order  to  benefit 
from  their  On^UngB  to  date.  Other  studies 
were  recognized  to  be  in  progress  by  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  by 
several  other  Federal  agencies. 

The  Committee  Investigated  the  ongoing 
data  systems  of  the  various  agencies  deeply 
involved  with  the  environment,  and  con- 
sidered their  eBpenences  in  framing  the 
amendments  to  H.R.  17438,  as  originally 
drafted.  It  ts  Impcvtant  to  realize  here  that 
the  National  Environmental  Data  System 
does  not  replace  any  on-going  data  collection 
system;  it  merely  provides  for  more  efficient 
dissemination  and  brooder  use  of  the  In- 
formation being  gathered-  Further.  It  la  im- 
portant to  note  that  one  of  the  first  duties 
of  the  new  Director  of  the  proposed  Environ- 
mental Data  System  would  be  to  conduct  a 
study  which  will  thoroughly  analyze  the  re- 
quirementa  for  the  actual  Implementation  of 
the  Sy»t«m  In  order  to  optimise  ita  operation 
in  terms  of  benefits  and  costs,  determine 
technical  requirements,  and  meet  these  re- 
quirements m  the  most  efficient  way. 

"(2)  The  bills  do  not  define  clearly  what 
IB  meant  by  'environmental  data,'  as  was 
pointed  out  by  most  of  the  agencies  which 
commented  on  H.B.  17436  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee. The  variety  and  breadth  of  meanings 
commonly  given  the  term  'environment' 
could  well  frustrate  any  attempt  to  system- 
atically focus  on  the  more  critical  areas 
needing  attention.  We  believe  that  any  legis- 
lation dealing  with  "environmental  data' 
should  contain  a  workable  definition  of  the 
phenomena  to  be  examined." 
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As  you  knov,  tt  Is  a  fiinotioii  <tf  tb*  Con- 
gress to  foTBee  the  Nation's  nssds  ^i^^  to 
•nact  legislation  which  will  enable  these 
needs  to  be  met  expeditiously,  efficiently,  and 
economically.  Our  Committee  feels  that  the 
technical  definition  of  "environmental  data" 
is  best  left  unanswered  at  this  time.  Based 
on  studies — such  as  those  now  in  progress  by 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and 
various  Federal  agencies,  as  well  as  the  one 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  legislation — the 
Director  of  the  OatA  System  would  be  ex- 
pected to  develop  such  a  definition  at  an 
appropriate  time  in  consultauon  and  m  co- 
ordination with  the  various  agencies  affected. 
Othar  definitions  contained  In  the  bill  such 
as  "environmental  quality  indicators",  "Data 
System",  and  "Information,  knowledge,  and 
data"  satisfactorUy  meet  the  needs  In  the 
meantime. 

"(3)  The  bills  are  not  clear  as  to  the  roles, 
responsibilities,  and  r^atlonships  of  existing 
agencies  within  the  propoeed  'National  En- 
vironmental Data  System.'  The  potential 
confuaion  this  could  generate  is  particularly 
unfortunate  in  view  of  the  major  steps  which 
have  been  taken  In  the  past  year,  through 
the  establishment  of  the  Oouncil  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  and  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  to  rationalize  the  analytic 
and  operational  capabUltlee  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  In  the  area  of  enviroxunantal 
protection." 

This  point  is  rsally  a  reminder  that  active 
coordination  between  agencies  Is  an  essential 
part  of  the  workings  of  government.  Many 
examples  can  be  cited  to  demonstrate  that 
different  agencies  bave  programs  which  may 
appear  to  be  overlapping,  but  because  of  en- 
lightened coordination,  are  raaZly  comple- 
mentary. For  example,  ouny  different  agen- 
cies have  responsibilities  for  problems  of 
water  mansgement.  However,  because  of 
wise  management  they  are  able  to  coordinate 
their  efforts  for  mutual  advantage.  This 
same  question  of  explicit  deflrUtlon  of  rolee 
was  raised  during  the  Committee  hearings 
concerning  establishment  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  and  the  NaUonal 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration.  At 
that  time,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  pointed  oat  that  while  the  creation 
of  these  new  sgenclca  might  cause  new  co- 
ordination problems,  such  problems  could 
readily  be  worked  out  tn  the  early  staged  of 
operation.  There  is  no  raaaon  to  assume  that 
the  same  would  not  bo  true  of  the  National 
Environmental  Data  System,  especially  since 
the  bill  gives  the  Director  broad  authority  to 
cooperate  with  other  agencies.  In  fact,  the 
bill  goes  further  and  specifically  cites  that 
the  duties  of  the  Director  Include  coordina- 
tion of  effort  with  heads  of  departments, 
agencies,  and  instrumentalities  of  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  as  may  be  required  to  fulfUl  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

"(4)  The  scope  of  the  propoeed  system 
needs  to  be  carefully  studied  to  asmre  that 
It  does  not  place  an  unwarranted  and  costly 
burden  on  Federal  agencies." 

One  of  the  principle  objectives  of  ths 
NatloDal  Environmental  Data  System  Is  to 
provide  an  information  syetem  which  will 
support  efficient  and  econooiical  manage- 
ment of  the  environment.  Even  Ignoring 
the  obvious  long  term  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  system.  It  ti  easy  to  see  ttxat  con- 
siderable aai-lngs  will  result  from  avoiding 
duplication  of  faciliaoe,  redundancy  of  stud- 
lee,  and  general  access  to  a  broad  data  base. 
The  only  way  that  the  proposed  system  can 
be  made  to  appear  to  Impose  an  additional 
coot  burden  on  Federal  agencies  Is  If  the 
agendes  abuse  the  system  by  misusing  tta 
capablllttes  or  by  ascribing  the  costs  of  data 
collection  to  It.  The  system  is  not  Intended 
to  underwrite  or  Induce  adiUtlonal  agency 
activities  in  the  area  of  environmental  data 
development  or  collection.  It  is  only  In- 
tended to  provide  a  vehicle  for  data  ooordl- 
nation  and  dlaaemlnatloa  to  njttlmlM  tfa* 
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utility  and  value  of  information  already  be- 
ing acquired  In  the  courses  of  normal  agency 
operations.  Moreover,  the  special  studies 
called  for  by  the  bill  are  designed  to  In- 
crease the  efficiency  of  *"TtTnnge^f^t  of  the 
data  procesfiing  system,  to  develop  ecolo0oa] 
models  which  will  enhance  predictive  capa- 
bility, and  to  develop  a  scheme  of  envlxtm- 
mental  Indicators  which  are  so  essentUl 
for  the  wise  management  of  the  environment. 
*"(6)  We  are  particularly  concerned  that 
the  management  and  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed system  would  be  vested  in  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  Placing  such  an 
operating  function  In  a  small  Presidential 
staff  agency  could  seriously  derogate  from 
Its  essential  policy  advisory  role." 

It  Is  regrettable  that  this  short  term  view 
should  be  expressed  at  thi«  time  of  critical 
envtronmental  crises.  The  Bouse  Committee 
on  Bterchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  was  re- 
sponsible for  reporting  the  legislation  which 
created  the  Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity and  we  feel  that  we,  therefore,  are  In 
a  position  of  knowing  what  the  Intent  of 
Congress  was  concerning  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  Council.  In  the  development 
of  the  National  Environmental  Polloy  Act, 
It  was  assumed  that  this  was  a  first  step 
towards  achievement  of  the  broad  national 
environmental  goal.  We  view  the  setabllah- 
ment  of  the  National  Envlromnental  Data 
System  as  a  vital  second  step  in  this  im- 
portant effort.  The  President,  the  Council, 
and  every  responsible  body  is  calling  for 
such  a  system.  Because  of  the  necessity  for 
such  a  basic  tool  of  management,  the  Com- 
mittee Is  dismayed  at  this  apparent  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to 
setae  the  opportimity  to  implement  a  System. 
We  are  well  aware  of  the  problems  of 
limited  personnel  and  huge  demands  being 
made  on  both  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality.  We  can  only  commend  them  on  how 
well  they  have  performed  under  these  great 
dlfficultlee.  It  is  only  a  passing  phase,  though, 
in  their  initial  days  of  operation,  and  there 
is  no  question  that  they  soon  will  improve 
their  various  operational  problems  to  the 
extent  that  the  additional  support  that  will 
be  afforded  by  a  central  source  of  Information 
concerning  those  matters  on  which  they 
must  establish  policy  and  advise  the  Presi- 
dent will  be  welcomed.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  operation  of  an  Information  system 
would  interfere  with  the  advisory  function 
of  the  Council  any  more  ^Viitw  the  responsi- 
bility of  environmental  program  gtiidance 
does  now.  There  certainly  can  be  no  two 
functions  more  complimentary  than  that  of 
giving  advice  and  having  access  to  useful 
and  timely  information. 

In  conclusion.  I  wish  to  assure  you  that 
the  Intent  of  this  legislation  is  to  Improve 
tlie  efficiency  of  environmental  decision  mak- 
ing, support  policy  determination,  provide  a 
factual  basis  for  the  annual  report  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  and  to 
reduce  the  coets  of  information  management. 
I  hope  you  wUl  agree  with  me  on  these 
worthy  objectives  and  take  the  nsoeasary 
st«f)s  to  see  that  the  legislation  U  soaoted  Into 
law  during  this  session  of  the  Oangreas. 
Sincerely, 

JOHH  D.  DmoBX, 
Chairman.,  Suboommittee  on  FUKeriea 
OTid  WUdtt/e  ConMervatioH. 

OmcB  or  MufsoncxifT  amd  Bctogkt, 
Washinffton.  DC.  December  19, 1970. 
Hon.  WABJiKif  O.  MAGmrsoK, 
Cfiairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 

U.S.  Senate.  New  Senate  Office  Building. 
WoMhington,  D.C. 
DxAB  Mb.  Chaouuh:  BacenUy  there  was 
referred  to  your  Committee  a  bill.  S.  4498. 
"To  amend  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1989,  to  provide  for  a  National 
Environmental  Data  System."  sponsored  by 
Senator  Hart  That  bm  is  Identloal  to  HA. 
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17488,  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Repressnta- 

Uves  on  December  7,  1970.  The  purpoee  of 
this  letter  is  to  clarify  the  AdmlniatraUon'a 
position  on  this  legislation. 

In  Its  report  (No.  91-1629)  on  H3.  17438 
the  House  Committee  made  the  following 
sUtements  concerning  the  Administration's 
views  of  the  legislation : 

"Great  care  was  taken  by  your  Committee 
to  make  sure  that  aU  the  specific  objections 
presented  by  the  various  agsnclca  were 
thoroughly  considered  and  the  bin.  as  re- 
ported with  amendmenu.  is  designed  to  meet 
thoee  objections.  In  fact,  the  reported  bill 
Includes  all  amendments  suggested  by  the 
agencies  except  the  ones  which  suggeat  that 
the  legislation  is  premature  and  that  suf- 
ficient authority  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  legisuaton  already  exisU  in  the  Oouncil 
on      Environmental      QuaUtjf."      (Emphasis 

The  report  goes  on  to  note  statemenu  by 
the  President  and  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental quality,  tn  connection  with  the 
Council'!  first  annual  report,  concerning  the 
inadequacy  of  present  syBtems  for  measuring 
and  monitoring  environmental  conditions 
and  trends.  Baaed  on  these  sta'ements  "and 
m  parucular  the  President's  expression  of 
the  need  for  sucl^  a  system."  the  Committee 
assumed  "that  the  Executive  Branch  con- 
siders the  estabUshmeot  of  n  system  for  col- 
lecting, interpreting,  disseminating  and  uti- 
lizing environmental  data  of  great  value  and 
urgent  necessity."  We  are  seriously  concerned 
that  the  Administration's  views  in  this 
regard  may  not  have  been  fuUy  understood 

Everyone  would  agree,  in  principle,  that 
there  is  a  need  for  envtronmental'  daU  or 
indicators,  so  as  to  enable  ua  to  know  where 
we  stand  in  our  efforts  to  protect  and  en- 
hance the  quality  of  the  environment  and 
where  and  how  successfully  those  efforts  are 
going.  We  have  been  concerned  for  some  time 
wiui  the  need  to  Improve  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  the  data  coUectlon  required 
for  the  pursuit  of  a.  variety  of  oblecUves 
related  to  our  natural  resource  and  environ- 
ment. Studies  have  been  conducted  and  more 
ore  underway  on  specific  data  collection  sys- 
cenia  and  efforts  for  common  objectives  that 
require  participation  by  more  than  one 
agency.  In  our  judgment,  however,  the  statu- 
tory eetabllahment  of  arrangements  such  m 
contemplated  by  HM.  17438  and  S  4498 
would  be  premature  and  could  Impede  ef- 
forts to  develop  the  most  effective  means  of 
collecting  and  utilizing  essential  data 

Our  basic  concerns  with  the  leglsUUon 
may  be  summarlEed  ob  follows: 

(1)  Any  undertaking  of  the  poteotlal  mag- 
nitude of  the  proposed  "National  Environ- 
mental Data  System"  should  be  preceded  hr 
a  thorough  analysis  of  the  requirements  for 
such  a  system,  the  benefits  and  costs  that 
would  be  involved,  and  the  altematlvee  for 
meeting  the  requirements  In  the  most  ei/ec- 
tlve  and  efficient  way.  We  believe  that  .he 
bills  would  error  in  esubllshtng  thii  system 
before  such  an  analyoU  has  bean  conducted. 

(2)  The  bills  do  not  define  clearly  whot  is 
meant  by  "environmental  data,"  as  wms 
pointed  out  by  most  of  the  agencies  which 
commented  on  H-R.  17438  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee. The  variety  and  breadth  of  meanings 
commonly  given  the  term  "environment" 
oould  weU  frustrate  any  attempt  to  sy«T*m- 
atlcally  focus  on  the  more  critical  areaa  need- 
ing attention.  We  believe  that  any  legislation 
dealing  with  "environmental  data'  should 
contain  a  workable  definition  of  the  phenom- 
ena to  be  examined. 

(3)  The  bUls  are  not  olaar  as  to  the  rolee 
respoastbUltles  and  relationships  of  ezlsttng 
agencies  within  the  proposed  "National  En- 
vironmental Data  Sygtem."  The  potenUal 
confusion  this  could  generate  Is  particularly 
unfortunate  In  view  of  the  major  steps  which 
have  been  taken  in  the  past  year,  through  the 
eetabllshment  of  the  Council  on  Bnvlxon- 
mental  Quality  and  the  Envlrotunsotal 
Protection  Agency,  to  rationalise  the  analytlo 
ana  operaUonal  capabUltles  of  the  VMsnl 
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Government  In  the  area  of  cDTlronmental 
protection. 

(4)  The  scope  of  the  propoeed  system  naeds 
to  be  carefully  studied  to  assure  that  It  does 
not  place  an  unwarranted  and  costly  burden 
on  Federal  agencies. 

(6)  We  are  parUcularly  concerned  that  the 
management  and  operation  of  the  propoeed 
system  would  be  vested  In  the  Council  on 
*  Environmental  Quality.  Placing  sucn  an 
operating  function  in  a  small  Presidential 
staff  agency  could  seriously  derogate  from 
its  essential  policy  advloory  role. 

As  a  final  point,  I  want  to  assure  you  that 
the  interested  agencies  will  address  them- 
aelvea  to  the  problem  of  Identifying  require- 
ment* for  data  needed  for  various  national 
environmental  and  natural  reaouree  objec- 
aves.  They  will  Identify  existing  activities 
that  can  be  drawn  upon  to  satisfy  important 
requirements,  identify  gaps.  deUneate  bene- 
fits and  costs,  and  identify  ways  of  improving 
the  coordination  and  management  of  the  ex- 
tensive actlviLies  that  are  already  underway 
in  numerous  agencies.  Until  these  effort*  are 
completed,  we  believe  It  would  be  premature 
to  attempt  an  organlEatlonal  solution  to 
problems  that  are  not  yet  clearly  identlfled 
and   described. 

In  light  of  the  above,  we  urge  your  Com- 
mittee to  defer  action  at  this  time  on  Ic^la- 
tlon  along  the  lines  of  a  4498  and  HJt.  17438. 
Sincerely, 

DoHau>  B.  Bicx. 
Assistant  Director. 
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HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or   INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  18.  1970 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  leave  to  extend  cny  remarks  in  the 
RecoRD.  I  Include  the  following: 

A   COMMENTOBT   ON    THB   SALT   TsiKS 

(By  Congreeaman  Ime  B.  HAiai.TOM) 
The  third   round   of   the  Strategic  Anns 

UnUtatlon  Talks  (SALT)  came  to  a  close  in 
HelBlnld  last  week  as  the  world  prepared  to 
observe  Christmas.  It  Is  not  an  overstatement 
to  say  that  these  critical  meetings  between 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
represent  history's  greatest  hope  for  realiza- 
tion of  the  traditional  Cbrlstnus  prayer  of 
"peace  on  earth". 

The  nuclear  arms  race  has  cast  an  ominous 
shadow  over  every  corner  of  the  globe.  The 
relentless  weapon  improvements,  the  secrecy, 
and  the  continuing  pessimistic  assumptions 
about  the  other  side's  capabilities  escalate  the 
dangers  and  the  coets  of  the  arms  race. 

An  accidental  release,  a  misunderstanding 
or  an  unreasonable  demand  in  a  crisis  oould 
trigger  a  catastrophe. 

7*he  continued  economic  drain  on  both 
the  U^.  and  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  36 
years  of  the  arms  raoe  is  incalculable.  Out- 
lays for  arms  around  the  world  have  doubled 
In  the  last  15  years. 

The  initial  goal  of  the  SALT  talks  is  a 
degree  of  stability  in  the  arms  race.  Ulti- 
mately, it  Is  hoped  that  a  plan  of  general  dis- 
armament will  be  erolved.  President  Nixon 
and  tbe  American  delegation  have  proposed 
a  "building  block"  progression  of  talks:  (i) 
limitations  on  the  numbers  of  missiles,  (3) 
iUnltations  on  both  the  number  and  the 
destructive  capabUltlee  of  mlBoUes,  and  (S) 
reductions  In  offensive  forces. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  rotmd  of 
SALT  talks  last  month,  the  U.S.  made  Its 
first  prt^osal  on  tbe  curbing  of  strateglo 
weapons.  Although  the  details  of  the  proposal 
have  not  been  made  public.  It  is  believed  that 
the  U.8.  has  proposed  a  halt  to  Its  antl-bftl- 
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IfBtlc  mlsBlle  (ABM)  system  In  trade  for  a 
numerical  limitation  on  the  Soviet's  huge 
SS-0  missUes,  which  have  payloads  far  greater 
than  present  U,3.  intercontinental  missiles. 

Also  at  issue  In  the  dljscussions  is  the  con- 
tinuing development  and  deployment  of 
multiple  re-euuy  vehicles  (MIBVS)— rockets 
carrying  multiple  warheads  which  can  be 
dispersed  to  a  number  of  targets.  The  U.S. 
appears  to  be  ahead  in  the  deployment  of 
MIBVS,  while  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to 
have  tbe  lead  in  ABM  systems. 

Tbe  three  round*  of  meetings  over  the  last 
13  months  have  centered  on  strategic  weap- 
ons— long  range  missiles  based  either  on  land 
or  carried  by  submarines,  and  long  range 
heavy  bombers.  Involved  to  a  Iwser  extent 
are  the  tactical  weapons  of  both  countries — 
tbe  great  variety  of  short  range  rockets. 
fighter- bomt>er  aircraft  and  atomic  artlUery 
systems. 

While  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  delegation 
to  the  SALT  talks  has  continued  to  t>e  busi- 
ness-like and  intent  upon  reaching  some 
agreement,  there  has  been  no  respoiise  to  the 
U.S.  proposal.  Observers  are  now  speculating 
there  will  be  none  until  after  the  convening 
ot  the  Communist  Party  Congreas  in  Mos- 
cow next  March. 

The  bead  of  tbe  U.S.  delegation  to  tbe 
SALT  talks,  Ambassador  Oerard  C.  Smith 
has  emphasized  that  the  U.S.  will  not  enter 
Into  any  agreement  based  on  good  faith  or 
trust  that  the  Soviets  will  begin  a  program 
of  weapon  curtailment.  Any  agreement,  he 
says,  will  be  based  on  our  ability  to  verify 
the  actions  of  the  Soviet  government. 

There  are  reasons  to  hope  for  a  positive 
outcome  of  SALT.  An  agreement  would 
strengthen  national  security  for  both  sldee 
and  save  vast  resources  which  both  sldse 
would  prefer  to  Improve  the  well-being  of 
their  people.  Each  side  now  has  sufflclent  nu- 
clear power  to  deter  attacks.  Earlier  arms  Um- 
Itatlon  agreements  (Antarctica,  outer  space, 
the  seabeds.  limited  test  bans  and  nu- 
clear nonprollferatlon)  have  established  a 
precedent. 

Tbe  United  States,  then,  wants  a  verUQ- 
able,  compreheoslve  agreement  on  all  offen- 
sive and  defensive  weapons  which  will  keep 
the  two  countries  in  about  the  same  relative 
strength  they  are  In  now.  We  know  the  talks 
wiu  be  long  and  oomplleated,  and  they  may 
not  Succeed. 

But  the  risk  of  talking  is  far  smaller  thyi 
the  risk  of  not  even  trying  for  an  agreement. 


MARTIN.  TENN..  ONE  OP  "NINE 
HAPPY  PLACES"  lyD  LIVE 


HON.  ED  JONES 


IN  THE  BODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Pridav,  December  IS,  1970 
Mr.  JONES  ol  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  its  December  issue,  Esquire  magazine 
included  a  story  entitled  "Nine  Happy 
Places."  One  of  the  towns  featured  was 
Iifaxtln.  Tenn.,  located  in  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Eighth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. This  selection  is  evidence  of  the 
insight,  wisdom,  and  consummate  good 
taste  of  Esquire. 

I  have  many  friends  in  Martin,  and  as 
a  young  man  I  attended  college  there. 
Over  the  years,  I  have  come  to  loTe  and 
respect  the  town,  aUnost  as  much  as  if 
It  were  my  own  hometown. 

The  article  recognized  the  civic  pride 
of  the  community  and  called  attention 
to  some  of  its  traditions,  such  as  Doug 
and  David  Murphy's  annual  'coon  supper 
and  Patrolman  Hood's  colorful  speech. 
However,    It    overlooked    some    of    the 
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town's  better-known  landmark*,  lucb  u 
tbe  old  Sabastian  place,  the  Alpba 
Oamma  Rlio  House,  and  tbe  Do  Drop 
Inn.  Also,  I  cannot  understand  the  omia- 
slon  of  some  mention  of  the  high  school's 
43  consecutive  football  victories  and  the 
Unlversltir  of  Tennessee  at  Martin's 
Tangerine  Bowl  victor;  a  few  years  back. 
EsqiUre  was  cortalnly  wl£e  in  selecting 
Martin  as  one  of  the  nine  truly  hsDpjr 
places  In  America.  Idoreover,  I  am  In- 
clined to  t>elleve  that,  bad  tbe  magazine 
not  been  obliged  to  m«inf.«fn  ^  geo- 
graphical balance.  It  would  have  selected 
the  other  eight  commimltles  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  where 
happy  places  are  the  rule  rather  than  tbe 
''^nepttOQ. 


PERSONAL  TRiBirn: 
TO  JACK  MABSB 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  TLOmiDA 

a  THB  BOUSB  OP  BSPIUE8CNTATI7I8 

December  le,  1970 

BIT.  FDQCA.  ilr.  Speaker,  tbe  436  meo 
who  are  permitted  to  serve  as  Members 
of  the  VS.  House  of  Represmtattves 
quite  often  form  warm  personal  friend- 
ships among  that  number. 

Such  Is  tbe  case  with  me  In  referring 
to  Representative  Johm  O.  Maksh.  Jb., 
of  Virginia,  as  he  retires  from  service 
in  this  body  after  four  terms.  This  Is  a 
personal  loss  to  me,  for  Jack  and  I  came 
to  the  House  together  and  he  is  among 
tbe  warmest  friends  I  have  made  In  that 
service. 

Jack  has  a  special  quality  that  endears 
him  to  his  friends  and  I  (eel  that  he 
will  again  serve  In  public  ofBce  In  the 
yean  ahead,  for  he  has  the  ability  and 
those  special  qualities  which  those  who 
know  him  respect  and  admire. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  learn  that  he  had 
decided  not  to  seek  relectlon  and  felt 
then,  as  I  do  now,  that  I  would  sincerely 
miss  the  dedication  and  energetic  ap- 
proach be  brcroght  to  each  task  be 
approached. 

Jack  Mush  is  one  of  those  rare  indi- 
viduals who  give  of  themselves  un- 
selfishly and  boundlessly.  Typical  was 
his  service  In  the  Jaycees  for  which  the 
Virginia  Jaycees  designated  him  In  1959 
as  the  "Outstanding  Toung  Man  in 
Virginia." 

He  has  been  tbe  recipient  of  the  dis- 
tinguished service  medal  by  the  Virginia 
Department  of  the  American  Legion  as 
well  as  serving  in  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars,  National  Guard  Association 
of  the  United  States.  American  Bar 
Association,  Ma.-jowi.  Phi  Kappa  Psl, 
Omlcron  Delta  Kappa,  and  numerous 
others. 

Typical  of  his  dedication  was  his  serv- 
ice in  World  War  n  when  he  was  com- 
missioned at  the  age  of  19  and  today 
serves  as  a  lieutenant  colonel  In  the 
Virginia  National  Quard. 

A  graduate  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia bar  and  I  might  add  a  highly  re- 
spected attorney.  He  is  an  elder  In  the 
Strasburg.  Va„  Presbyterian  Church. 

Upon  his  election  to  Congress,  he  was 
named    to    tbe   Interior   and   Tn«iii«y 
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Affairs  Committee  along  with  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee.  I«ter  be  was 
named  to  tbe  Appropriations  Committee 
and  has  rendered  distinguished  service 
at  each  step  tUong  the  way. 

His  wife,  Glenn  Ann,  has  shared  this 
life  of  service  and  I  have  tbe  highest 
regard  for  this  gracious  lady. 

My  tribute  to  Jack  Marsh  la  not,  bow- 
ever,  based  as  much  on  his  distinguished 
record,  as  I  know  all  Members  of  the 
House  recognize.  It  is  rather  that  he  has 
been  a  good  and  close  friend.  I  look  for- 
ward to  that  friendship  continuing 
through  the  years  ahead. 

I  know  that  my  life  has  been  enriched 
by  this  friendship  and  opportunity  to 
aerve  with  him.  I  feel  that  this  NaUon 
is  rioher  for  his  having  served  his  State 
and  Nation  so  weU. 


HOD8B  NEKDS  TO  REGISTER  ITS 

opposrrKM?  TO  smut  report 


HON.  THAODEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or   MXW   TOSK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  iUIPBJCSBNTATIVSS 
FritUxv.  December  18,  1970 

Mr.  DULSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  In  order  for 
us  In  the  House  to  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  that  the  conclusions  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Obacenlty  and 
Pornography  are  not  tboee  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  have  Introduoad  a  nwlutlon 
today  ealbng  for  the  rejection  of  the 
Commission's  flniHngf, 

Indeed,  and  really  more  Importantly, 
I  feel  we  should  make  It  dear  that  the 
conclusions  of  the  President's  Commls- 
siOD  are  not  the  law  of  the  land. 

There  are  countless  reasons  underlying 
thenecesaity  for  this  step. 

Pint,  there  Is  a  tendency  among  cer- 
tain law  eoforcement  agencies  to  down- 
grade and.  In  some  cases,  even  to  ignore 
the  law  when  there  Is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  law  is  outdated  and  may  be 
rqiealed  or  modified. 

This  tendency,  while  nx>t  a  proper  basis 
for  law  enforcement.  Is  somewhat  under- 
standable. 

Tbe  shortage  of  prosecutors  and  police 
has  become  acute  in  recent  years  at  the 
same  time  that  their  workload  has  grown 
tremendously  as  a  result  of  Increases  in 
all  categories  of  crime. 


Ih  fact,  the  Congress  has  been  asked 
to  hdp  these  agencies,  at  an  levels  of 
government,  by  appropriating  moneys  to 
increase  not  only  technological  aid,  but 
also  their  manpower  uafnbilltlee  in  order 
to  maintain  viable  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

To  date,  however,  the  shortage  remains 
acute. 

This  lack  of  manpower  and  resources 
has  resulted  in  a  tendency  to  devote  less 
time  towards  initiating  criminal  prose- 
cutions against  pomographen. 

A  farther  conUlbutlon  to  this  tendency 
to  reduce  emphasis  on  pomograpby 
proewmtlons  has  been  the  series  of  court 
deddona  which  have  negated  some  fine 
work   br   these   agencies   in   obeoeoity 


Who  then  can  blame  police  and  proae- 
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cutors  who  tend  to  rationalise  that  "the 
courts  will  dismiss  tbls  matter"  or  "it 
looks  like  the  law  will  be  changed 
anyway"? 

NKCXSSITT   TO    STATX   POSZTXOM 

In  this  light  it  Is  essential  for  us,  as 
lawmakers,  to  reaffirm  our  position  that 
there  is  no  place  In  our  society  for  smut 
and  filth. 

Further,  we  should  make  clear  that  our 
Intentions  are  to  strengthen  anUob- 
scenity  laws,  not  repeal  or  relax  them. 
In  this  manner  we  will  not  only  offset  any 
tendencies  to  reduce  prosecutions  but  also 
will  lend  strong  encouragement  to  law 
enforcement  agencies  to  reverse  their  ap- 
proach and  become  more  aggressive. 

It  is  important  to  understand,  too,  that 
this  problem  may  be  compounded 
further. 

When  interpreting  present  law,  the 
courts  may  base  their  nrniinpi  oq  xoe 
erroneous  and  inconclusive  direction 
taken  by  the  Commission. 

Indeed,  it  has  come  to  my  attention 
that  less  than  2  months  ago  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Western  District  of 
Wisconsin  ruled  a  city  ordinance  uncon- 
stitutional, virtually  restating  the  major- 
ity position  of  the  Conmiisslon. 

The  case  involved  an  alleged  lewd  i>er- 
formance  in  a  nightclub  in  vlolatiaa  of 
a  city  ordinance  in  Madison,  Wis. 

TJTSKD   BXPORT    AS    BASIS 

Thus,  in  the  first  case  to  my  knowledge. 
It  would  appear  that  the  cozicluslons  al 
the  Comjnlsslon  have  been  used  as  a 
basis  for  a  legal  decision. 

Lest  this  decision  open  the  floodgates 
of  similar  disastrous  legal  opinions,  I 
believe  it  imperative  that  the  House  act 
promptly  to  state  iu  position. 

The  House  needs  to  malte  It  clear  that 
until  such  time  that  laws  are  enacted, 
the  conclusions  of  the  Commission  are 
merely  the  opinions  of  a  less  than 
unanimous  group  and  as  such  have  no 
legal  status. 

The  Commission's  report  has  no  basis 
In  present  law  and  Is  not  tbe  law  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  work 
my  committee  has  done  In  the  enactment 
of  legislation  regulating  the  fiow  of  por- 
nography through  the  mails.  These  land- 
mark laws  have  contributed  greatly  In 
stemming  the  tide  the  smut  peddlers  have 
Inflicted  upon  tbe  American  public. 

KXXD  rOS  PBOMFT  ACTIOV 

It  Is  with  a  sense  of  urgency  that  I 
Introduced  this  resolution  today. 

So  long  as  the  conclusions  of  the  Com- 
mission lack  adequate  documentatloo,  I 
believe  we  must  reject  them  firmly  ao 
there  Is  no  question  about  their  lack  of 
statiu«. 

In  fact,  even  tbe  majority  of  the  Com- 
mission admits  in  Its  report  that  their 
flnrtlngs  are  not  conclusive  when  they 
state: 

Tti*  OonunlMlon's  effort  to  dnelop  Ulfor- 
mmUon  lus  bean  wwii^trt  by  tlxiie,  ^na.*i.<«i 
rwooroee,  end  tue  pasolty  of  pravlowly 
exlsUng  reeeerdi.  Many  of  lu  flndlngB  ere 
tenteuve  end  many  queetlone  remein  to  be 
answered.  We  truet  tiiet  our  modeet  pioneer- 
ing work  in  emplrloai  reeeexch  mto  eerere] 
problem  areea  will  help  to  open  tbe  way  for 
more  extensive  Long-term  reoeercb  besed  on 
mere  r«flned  methods  directed  to  more  re* 
fined  qnaetions. 
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The  Commission's  own  words,  there- 
fore, make  It  imperative  that  these  find- 
ings, with  self-admitted  deficiencies,  are 
not  used  as  a  basis  for  future  court  deci- 
sions or  as  an  szcne  for  less  vigorous  law 
enforcement. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  Join 
with  me  In  supporting  my  resolution  and 
thereby  afllimatlvely  reject  this  report  of 
the  President's  Commission. 


SHENANDOAHANB  PRAT  POR 
BETRAYKD 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or   rSMMBILVANlA 

W  TBI  HOtrSZ  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS.  1970 

Mr.  TATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  many 
of  my  colleagues  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  was  appalled  to  leam  about 
the  denial  of  political  asylum  to  a  de- 
fecting Uthuanlan  sailor  In  the  waters 
off  Martha's  Vineyard. 

The  seaman,  a  radio  operator  on  a 
Soviet  fishing  vjssel,  made  a  dramatic 
and  courageous  leap  for  freedom. 

Everyone  Is  painfully  familiar  with  the 
subsequent  ebaln  of  events.  Tbe  seaman 
was  forcibly  returned  to  the  Russians, 
who  boarded  the  American  cutter 
ViffiJant  with  the  permission  of  the  Ctnst 
Guard.  He  was  then  beaten  by  his  cap- 
tors while  American  seamen  stood  Idly 
by. 

This  distraceful  episode  stands  In 
sharp  violation  of  American  tradition 
and  international  law.  It  has  biggered 
a  wave  of  protests  and  demcostratlons 
from  coast  to  coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  priests  of  St.  George's 
parish  and  members  of  the  Lithuanian 
community  of  Shenandoah.  Pa.,  under 
the  leadership  of  Rev.  Msgr.  Joseph  A. 
Earallus,  recently  held  a  Mass  and  public 
prayers  on  behalf  of  the  victim  of  tbls 
tragedy.  I  include  an  article  from  tbe 
Shenandoah  Evening  Herald  of  De- 
cember 9,  entitled  "Shenandoohans  Pray 
for  Betrayed,"  In  tbe  Racoao  at  tbls 
point: 

SmNAHDOAHANS  PBAT  FOB  BxTmA-nU) 

Prleete  of  St.  George's  perlAb  and  Lithu- 
anian leaders  in  Shenandoah  Joined  In  a 
public  expreaalon  of  gratitude  for  the  out- 
bunt  of  prayers  for  tbe  aeamen  whose  faith 
In  the  United  Statea  waa  betrayed. 

Not  only  waa  the  church  overcrowded  for 
the  special  Maes  celebrated  but  groups  have 
organized  Into  prayer  units  !n  devlne  suppU- 
cation  for  Slmas  Orudza. 

This  young  man  fled  a  Busetan  ship  at 
Martha's  Vineyard,  Uasa.  and  pleaded  for 
asylum  In  the  United  BUtea  but  was  forced 
hy  tbe  VS.  Coast  Guard  to  return  to  the 
Soviet  Ship. 

On  the  artemoon  of  Nov.  23  the  Lithu- 
anian seaman  made  a  dramatic  leap  for 
political  asylum.  A  radio  operator,  Seman 
OrudB*  hurled  himself  acroee  a  ten-foot  gap 
from  the  Sorlet  vBieel.  The  Sovetakaya  Lltva, 
to  the  deck  of  the  Ooaat  Ouard  cutter 
VlgUant. 

About  tan  lioura  later,  after  a  series  of 
Bhlp-to-eborc  radio  exchangee.  Orudn  was 
foretbly  returned  to  the  Soviet  ship.  Accord- 
ing to  wltneaaee  he  was  besten  severely  by 
tbe  Russians  while  American  seamen 
watdhed. 

A  olvUlaB  who  was  aboard  the  Vigilant,  said 
that  "BImss  pleaded  with  the  Americana  to 
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let  him  st*y.  H«  wms  crying  "help'  and  begged 
them  to  save  his  life.  But  tbe  captain  Bftid  be 
w«3  toUowtng  "orders." 

This  was  the  Incident  that  prcanpted  the 
Mass  and  public  prayers  In  Shenandoah.  It 
has  led  to  many  demonstrations  in  various 
ctxles  and  centers  tbrougbout  the  country.  It 
haa  raised  queationa  over  a  poaelble  violation 
by  the  United  Statea  of  the  Geneva  Oonven- 
-  tlon  protocol   on  political  asylum. 

About  100  gathered  In  Tlmee  Square.  New 
Tork,  where  they  protested  a  denial  of  politi- 
cal asylum.  Similar  demonstratlona  were  re- 
ported In  Boston.  Philadelphia,  Cleveland  and 
Chicago.  Many  wore  black  armbands  and 
carried  algns  reading:  "Is  State  Department 
trading  fish  for  human  lives?"  and  "Russians 
and  Coaat  Quard  kill  brave  Lithuanian 
sailor." 

When  Crudza  tumbled  onto  the  deck  of 
the  cutter  he  was  carrying  a  variety  of  papers, 
letters,  hla  wife's  picture  and  hla  pamport. 
Bobert  Brleze.  president  of  the  New  Bed- 
ford Seafood  Products  Association,  said 
OrudEa  was  '•known  to  have  two  children  and 
he  speaks  English,  German.  Russian  and 
Spanish  as  well  as  Lithuanian." 

Captain  Ralph  E.  Eustls.  in  charge  of  the 
cutter,  said  he  received  orders  from  Admiral 
ElUs  to  return  the  Lithuanian.  Four  Russian 
seamen  got  permlaaton  to  come  abroad  and 
take  him  back.  Wblle  Orudza  prayed  and 
pleaded  on  the  deck  he  waa  seized  by  the  Bujb- 
slans  and  beat  up.  Although  bloody  and  aore 
he  managed  to  break  free  and  ran  up  on  the 
deck.  In  the  darkness  It  was  believed  Orudza 
Jumped  overboard.  Actually  be  hid  In  the 
cutter's  recesses. 

The  Rusalana  found  blm  and  bound  h|fn 
band  and  foot  and  kicked  and  beat  Mm  until 
he  waa  unoonacloue.  They  wan  than  lowarod, 
wltb  their  prlaonor.  and  ntumed  to  the 
Soviet  Bhlp. 

Brleae  aald :  "During  all  this  time  not  one 
American  sailor,  or  civilian,  went  to  the  aid 
of  the  Lithuanian,  even  though  what  thay 
had  seen  waa  against  their  grain." 

Lithuanian  groups  have  ezprecaad  deCer- 
mlnatlon  to  draw  public  attention  "to  thla 
outrage." 

The  Mew  Tork  Times  In  an  editorial  "Land 
of  tb«  Free"  called  it  one  of  the  moat  dla- 
groooful  Inddonta  ever  to  occur  on  a  ahlp 
flying  the  American  fla«.  "It  flouts  the  Amer- 
ican tradition  of  granting  political  aaylum 
and  It  may  constitute  a  violation  of  tbe 
Oeneva  convention  on  refugees." 

Many  organized  group.<;  have  appealed  di- 
rectly to  President  Nixon.  They  want  answers 
and  they  want  a  thorough  Investigation  of 
an  InoMont  they  claim  "stinks  more  than 
the    flab    they   were   talking    about   on    the 

BhlSM." 

Edith  Kermlt  Booeevelt,  In  hot  column  In 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  asked  If  "foraed 
r^wtrlatlon  of  defectors  la  now  U-8.  poUcy." 

TtiB  oonferenoe  of  the  two  shlpa  was  on 
flabtng  off  the  Atlantic  Coast,  a  subject  of 
continuing    Sovlet-Amerloan    oontroversy. 

According  to  an  article  aent  out  of  Wash- 
ington the  Preddent  was  furloua  when  he 
board  the  nowa.  As  vlce-preeldent.  Nixon  bad 
taken  the  cold  war  with  the  Communist  bloc 
OS  a  peroon&l  crusade.  The  three  officen  moot 
closely  aeeodated  with  the  dedalon  to  deny 
aaylum  were  relieved  of  their  dutiee.  pending 
tbe  outcome  of  an  official  Inveetlgatlon. 

The  three  oOlcen  are  Bear  Adm.  WUllam  B. 
Ellis,  commander  of  the  Coast  Ouard  Flimt 
XMstrtct:  Capt.  Fletcher  W.  Brown,  hla  chief 
of  staff  and  Oomdr.  Ralph  W.  Euatla,  master 
of  the  cutter. 

Article  88  of  the  lOfll  Oonventlon  »^*T«t1ng 
to  the  Btatuji  of  Refugees,  commonly  known 
aa  the  Geneva  Convention,  stataa:  "No  oon- 
tractlng  state  aball  expel  or  rertum  a  refugee 
In  any  manner  whataoever  to  the  frontiers  of 
terrltorlee  where  hla  life  or  freedom  would  be 
threatenod." 

The  Inspirational  leader  in  the  Shenandoah 
area  In  prompting  prayera  and  public  pro- 
teeta  Is  Msgr.  Joseph  A.  ElaraUua. 
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PORE  DRIKECINa  WATER 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 


or  mw  Tone 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHBSINTATrWS 
Fridav,  December  It.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  arUcIe 
appearing  in  the  winter  1970  edition  of 
Water  Spectrum,  a  Corps  of  Engineers 
publication,  is  a  most  Informative  and 
incisive  analysis  of  one  very  real  na- 
tional needr  Clean  water.  TTiat  article, 
"Where  Now,  Clean  Water?"  was  written 
by  Dr.  David  J.  Allee  and  Dr.  Leonard  B. 
Dworsky,  the  associate  director  and  di- 
rector of  the  Cornell  University  Water 
Resources  and  Marine  Science  Center 
respectively.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportimlty  to  commend  these  two  gen- 
tlemen for  their  One  work  and  their  out- 
standing contribution  to  both  Cornell 
University  and  the  science  of  water 
resources. 

The  article  points  to  the  need  for  Im- 
mediate action  to  provide  our  cltlzeos 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  water 
IB  the  words  of  Drs.  Allee  and  Dworsky: 
Now  that  the  policy  trends  Initiated  aome 
yeare  ago  for  water  quality  are  reaching  a 
atage  of  maturity.  It  la  time  to  start  aome 
new  trends  that  will  allow  the  practical  Inte- 
gration of  the  whole  water  field.  Achieving 
clean  water  will  depend  apon  It. 

If  I  might  use  a  phrase  more  commonly 
associated  with  those  imder  30.  "RlKht 
Onl" 

The  article  follows,  and  I  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues: 

WKxai  Now,  CLiaH  Warn? 
(By  ijavld  J.  Allee  and  Lsonanl  B.  Dwonky) 

What  neede  to  be  done  to  aoira  the  water 
pollution  problem?  Hot  more  talk.  We  have 
been  preaching  coordinated,  comprehenuve, 
urban  regional  and  river  basin  related  action 
long  enough.  Now  we  need  the  Pederal  and/or 
State  leadership  to  go  do  It.  But  It  will  not 
get  done  unless  we  recognize  and  put  to  use 
more  of  the  approachee  available  In  our 
pnbUo  policy  tool  kit. 

We  have  pemdt  and  enforcement  powera 
that  arent  fully  ueed.  Project  planning  and 
construction  approaches  that  work  for  chan- 
nels and  dama  should  work  even  better  for 
aewcra.  storm  drains  and  treatment  plants. 
Regional  decision  making,  operating  and 
financing  arrangements  now  used  for  Irriga- 
tion, flood  control  and  water  supply  mtist  be 
explored  for  wat«r  quality.  For  the  affluent 
Nation,  water  quality  should  be  as  much  a 
development  objective  aa  water  supply. 

Tears  ago  It  waa  recognized  that  piece- 
meal approaches  to  development  were  waste- 
ful and  Ineffective.  By  one  device  after  an- 
other attempts  to  cornet  this  have  been 
made  for  the  so-called  "construction  pro- 
grams." Not  the  least  of  th«e  was  the  Water 
Reeourree  Planning  Act  or  IBM  and  the 
Water  Resources  Cotmcll.  Now  that  the 
policy  trends  Initiated  some  years  ago  for 
water  quality  are  reaching  a  stage  of  ma- 
turity. It  is  time  to  start  some  new  trends 
that  will  allow  ttie  praotlcal  Integration  of 
tbe  whole  water  field.  Achieving  clean  water 
will  depend  upon  it. 

Alarmed,  concerned  and  optimistic.  We 
shoald  be  alarmed  and  concerned  about  the 
degradation  of  the  Nation's  aquatic  envtron- 
menta;  yet  optimistic  about  the  future.  More 
or  the  same,  ta  effective  experience  of  the 
past,  cannot  be  tolerated,  tt  Is  time  to  re- 
appralee.  to  restructure,  to  expand  the  oa- 
psclty  to  act.  The  problem  Is  leas  with  what 
Is  being  done  than  what  Is  not  being  done 
to  manage  water  quality. 
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W»  should  be  alamwd  by  merctur.  DOT 
and  other  chemicals;  by  the  municipal  water 
supplies  at  questionable  quality  even  by 
yesterday's  standards;  by  shotgun  UiTest- 
mant  patterns:  and  by  the  gaps  m  our 
knowledge  and  awaranees  that  cause  us  to 
grope  toward  solutions. 

We  should  be  concerned  that  the  recent 
changes  tn  Poderai  water  polluUoa  control 
rundlng  and  organlratlon  will  not  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  significant  additions  to  pro- 
gram and  governmental  action  which  will  be 
necessary  and  would  be  accepted.  In  par- 
ticular the  Nation's  approach  to  the  plan- 
ning and  development  of  its  Internal 
Improvementa  should  agstn  be  reassessed 
and  restructured  tn  re^Kinse  to  the  dual- 
a&jtes  of  waste  management  in  a  now 
affluent  society.  None  of  the  major  water 
development  agencies  which  have  helped 
achieve  that  affluence  can  t)e  allowed  to  have 
only  minor  roles  in  this  effort.  For  example, 
under  the  new  Interpretation  of  the  old 
navigation  oriented  Refuse  Act  of  1890,  the 
Corpa  of  Engineers  has  some  of  the  moat 
far-reaching  waste  management  enforce- 
ment powers  of  any  agency  in  the  Federal 
Government.  We  should  be  concerned  that 
this  potential  may  not  be  combined  with 
the  other  roles  and  experience  of  the  Corps. 
Thla  experience  Includes  comprehensive  hy- 
drologlc  planning  and  hydrologlc  Interpre- 
tatdons.  Including  streamflow  regulation  for 
muluple  purposes — ranging  from  navigation 
to  recreation  to  low  flow  augmentation  for 
water  quality  enhancement,  and  particularly 
In  managing  complex  multipurpose  develop- 
ment programs. 

We  should  be  optlmutlc.  The  authors  first 
made  tentative  propoaals  for  Just  this  kind 
of  roHtructurtng  In  1906  and  1968.  Since 
then  the  evidence  of  Ita  need  has  increased. 
And  the  signs  are  favorable  that  both  the 
public  and  our  several  governments  would 
Mwpt  such  a  shift.  Many  others  have 
examined  a  number  of  queetlona  posed  In 
the  achievement  of  high  quality  aquatic 
environments.  There  ts  a  growing  under- 
standing of  technology,  both  aa  to  cause  and 
to  ths  correction  of  the  degradation  of  water 
quality;  of  organization,  both  to  gain  the 
economies  and  Xo  gain  the  greater  effective- 
ness of  reglonallzatlon;  of  evaluation,  both 
to  set  priorities  between  the  many  actions 
that  could  be  taken  and  to  suggest  new  poll- 
olea  and  programs. 

Whether  It  is  in  the  General  Accounting 
Office  reviews  of  the  Federal  water  poUuUon 
control  construction  grant  program  or  In  the 
speeches  of  congressional  leadnv  or  In  the 
first  annual  report  of  the  Council  on  En- 
vlroimiental  QuaUty,  there  are  signs  of  a 
readiness  to  make  one  of  those  shifts  in 
policy  and  structure  that  has  characterlaed 
the  Nation's  response  to  such  opportunmes. 
In  particular  the  legislative  process  seems 
ready  to  focus  on  the  need  for  reassaaament 
and  restructuring.  For  example  one  of  the 
first  bills  to  authorize  ^ecific  action  by  the 
new  Environmental  Protection  Ageney  Is 
suggestive.  The  Pure  Drinking  Water  Act 
lnrjr)daoed  by  Congressman  Howard  Roblson 
of  New  York  is  in  direct  response  to  the 
recent  Department  of  Bealth,  EducsUon  and 
Welfare's  Community  Water  Supply  Study 
which  found  that  of  those  systems  studied: 
«  percent  were  dsUverlng  water  of  Inferior 
quality; 

fiO  percent  could  not  recall  any  outside  In- 
spsctloQ  of  their  facilities  ever; 

79  percent  had  not  been  Inspected  In  the 
past  year. 

As  Mr.  Boblson  said  in  introduolng  the 
bill.  "Current  drinking  water  standards  do 
little  more  than  mention  viruses,  neglect 
numerous  Inorganic  chemicals  which  are 
knorvrn  to  be  toxic  to  man,  and  Identify  only 
one  index  that  is  supposed  to  cover  the  en- 
tire family  of  organic  chemieel  compounds. 
These  standards  must  be  undated." 
This  bin  and  the  srents  that  suxrotiaCI  tt 
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are  In  the  tradition  of  congressional  reas- 
sessment and  restructuring  of  Federal  pro- 
grams to  better  meet  pressing  national 
problems.  Local  and  State  governments  have 
been  given  every  chance  to  act  and  now  a 
new  but  restrained  Federal  facUlutlng  role 
Is  proposed.  Frederic  Cleaveland  and  his  ss- 
soclates  In  a  1909  Brookings  Institution  re- 
port, "Congresa  and  Urban  Problems."  detail 
a  number  of  cases  similar  to  the  one  at  hand. 
Included  In  their  exploration  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  Congreaa  and  the  nature  of 
urban  problems  Is  an  examination  of  the 
process  of  water  poUutlon  control  legislation 
in  the  Elsenhower  and  Kennedy  periods.  It 
la  clear  to  us  that  the  emerging  three  part 
Federalism,  where  cities  are  more  effectively 
Joining  In  the  State-Federal  partnership  to 
deal  with  the  urban  and  the  environmental 
crises,  requires  some  drastic  reshaping  of  old 
approaches.  Not  the  least  of  these  Is  to  put 
the  water  resoiuce  development  agencies  Into 
a  posture  where  they  can  deal  with  a  wide 
range  of  Interrelated  urban  resource  prob- 
lems on  an  urban  region  basis.  The  creation 
of  Institutional  arrangements  for  urban 
regions  must  be  given  aa  much  attention  as 
the  design  of  the  Improvements  that  can  be 
more  effectively  operated  on  that  basis.  Re- 
source development  agencies  must  see  the 
urban  region  as  a  necessary  unit  of  action 
The  urban  region  will  be  as  useful  a  focal 
point  as  the  river  basin  has  been  In  the  past. 
If  not  more  so. 

Setting  Realistic  Goals.  Progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  16  years  but  It  has  been 
Offset  by  a  rising  tide  of  public  expectations 
Professionals  In  the  water  field  must  help  the 
public  adjust  their  expectations  to  real  world 
solutions;  help  public  leaders  understand 
what  Is  "promleable;  "•  and  work  hard  to  help 
them  deliver  on  the  promises.  A  large  part 
of  water  poUatlon  Is  controllable  now  at  an 
acceptable  price. 

But  water  clean  enough  to  meet  current 
public  expecutlons  will  not  be  achieved 
within  the  next  B  years.  The  addition  of  un- 
needed  further  strains  on  an  overburdened 
society  need  not  happen  if  professionals 
share  with  the  public  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
what  Is  possible  during  the  seventies.  During 
the  first  half  of  the  seventies  we  should  be 
able  to  count  a  number  of  specific  gains  if 
we  make  some  needed  changes  tn  our  ap- 
proach to  water  pollution  control.  Gains  can 
Include,  for  example : 

The  removal  of  gross  poUutlon  from  all 
municipal  and  Industrial  waste  outlets,  re- 
BulUng  from  the  installation  of  secondary 
waste  treatment  facilities  or  Ita  equivalent 
Demonstrating  the  use  of  advanced  waste 
treatment  teohnologlea  in  15-30  percent  of 
municipal  waste  systems. 

Demonstrating  oontrol  of  total  pollution 
on  a  regional -systems  basis  In  30  percent  of 
the  Nation's  335  sub-basin  areas. 

The  gradual  reduction  of  DDT  and  other 
hard  pesticides,  and  of  dewrgents  to  accept- 
able limits  If  strong  measures  are  Instituted 
to  ban  their  use  or  provide  Don-pollutlnc 
substltutas.  ^ 

A  reoof&lsable  reduction  in  the  rats  of 
dsteriOTatton  of  Inland  wat«r  bodies  Uks  the 
Great  Lakes. 

Substantially  increased  efleetlvenaas  in 
managing  waste  heat  from  electric  power 
snd  industrial  sources. 

Improvement  In  the  oontrol  over  od  ex- 
ploration, production,  transportation  and 
use. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  and  other  gains, 
marked  changes  are  needed  in  the  national 
water  pollution  oontrol  program.  The  follow- 
ing polnu  rspraaent  soms  of  thase  needed 
changes. 

P*deral  Jurisdiction  Over  AD  Navigable 
Waters.  The  Federal  Govenunent  Should  en- 
foRw  pollution  oontrol  In  all  nsvlgable  waters 
of  tbs  United  States,  either  In  cooperation 
with  the  States  or  by  itself.  Federal  Juris- 
diction over  all  th«  navigable  waters  of  the 
tnutsd  Statea  for  poUutKm  oontrol  purposes 
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has  been  delayed  too  long.  The  B«fu«e  Aet 
of  IB99  contains  such  Jurtsdictlon.  But  for 
36  yeara  from  1913  to  1948  no  change  waa 
made  In  national  policy  for  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  to  accept  responalbUUy  for  enforce- 
ment of  other  wat«r  pollution  oootrol  (eacept 
for  the  OU  PoUutlon  Act  of  1934) .  The  shift 
from  total  SUte  enforcement  was  initiated 
in  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1948 
By  amendments  in  I95fl,  1961.  19fl6.  19TO  and 
1970  the  Congress  has  very  gradually  placed 
a  greater  share  of  pollution  control  under 
Federal  authority. 

FuU  Federal  enforcement  authority  over 
all  the  Nation's  navigable  waters  was  pro- 
posed by  President  Jc^mson  in  1968.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  is  sgaln  proposing  this  action  in 
the  current  amendments  now  being  consid- 
ered by  Congress. 

The  Allocation  of  Federal  Financial  Aid 
and  the  Determination  of  Project  Prlorltlea 
The  Federal  construction  grant  allocation 
procedure  should  be  extensively  revised.  The 
revision  shotild  include  sn  improved  selec- 
tion and  assurance  of  a  greatly  Improved  pro- 
gram of  reporting  by  the  Executive  Branch 
on  project  planning  and  project  completion 
Congress,  through  lu  Public  Works  Oom- 
mlttees  has  s  long  experience  In  this  pro- 
cedure. A  comparable  arrangement,  carefully 
developed  to  avoid  criticism  over  ■•log- 
rolling" tactics  should  be  establlBhed  for 
water  pollution  control  processes.  Program 
planning  and  budgeting  techniques  are 
available  which  could  go  a  long  way  toward 
avoiding  such  crlttelsm. 

The  history  of  water  pollution  control  in 
the  United  States  la  oharact«rt2ed  by 
■piecemeal'  control  prooedurss.  In  very  |«w 
If  any,  ploces  in  the  Nation  can  It  be  claimed 
that  water  pollution  in  $.  significant  water 
body  has  been  effectively  controlled  even 
though  substantial  Investments  hsve  been 
made  In  pollution  control  faclUtles  An  anal- 
ogoTO  siiuftUon  would  be  the  couatrucUon 
of  only  half  dams  on  river  systems  bv  miw 
builders. 

For  32  years  (1948  to  1970)  the  Congreas 
has  supported  In  principle  this  system  of 
piecemeal  development  of  pollution  control 
wotta  and  for  14  years  (19M  to  1970)  ap- 
propriations have  been  spent  under  this  sys- 
tem. In  providing  financial  aid  to  commnnl- 
tlea  to  construct  pollution  oontrol  works  the 
Congrsss  established  a  formula  under  which 
the  monlea  were  allocated  to  the  States.  The 
formula  has  been  based  upon  population  (BO 
percent)  and  per  capita  Income  (50  percent) . 
Monies  allocated  to  the  States  are  then 
further  allocated  by  the  States  to  projects 
within  each  State,  the  priority  of  proJecU 
determined  by  a  procedure  developed  Indi- 
vidually by  each  State. 

In  theory,  the  Congress  established  a  re- 
quirement to  Insure  that  the  ftmds  expended 
would  be  used  In  a  planned  manner  to 
achieve  effective  pollution  control  In  Section 
8(b)(1)  Of  the  Pederal  Water  Polltitlon 
Control  Act 

In  practice  the  requirement  of  approving 
a  project  wUhln  a  comprehensive  program 
has  never  been  effectively  utilised  even 
though  resources  in  excess  of  |100  million 
have  been  spent  In  search  of  comprehensive 
programs  since  the  Inception  of  the  act.  m 
addition.  State  approval  of  projects  has  more 
usually  been  grant«d  on  the  basis  of  when 
a  project  is  ready  to  go  to  construction 
rather  than  as  part  of  a  logical  plan  to  bring 
pollution  under  contrril  in  a  spedflc  region 
In  a  specific  time  period. 

IC  Is  time  to  redesign  thla  system.  It  has 
not  produced  the  results  desired  and  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Congreas'a  own 
watchdog  over  expenditures,  has  indicated 
this  In  a  recent  report. 

Regional  Water  Quality  Management  Pro- 
grams. A  aeries  of  regional  water  quality 
management  studies  as  demonstration  proj- 
ects ahould  bo  InltUted.  Most  recently  tbs 
proposal  to  select  one  or  more  r^ons  to 
demonstrate  what  oan  bs  done  with  ftill  uss 
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of  technology  and  organlzstlon  was  mads  In 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  Many  river  systems, 
subriver  systems,  large  metropolitan  areas, 
estuaries  and  the  like  can  best  be  managed 
as  a  single  entity  to  control  pollution.  Politi- 
cal boundaries  and  the  difficulty  of  achieving 
cooperation  among  large  numbers  of  govern- 
mental bodies  have  been  major  obstacles  to 
the  development  of  such  management  ar- 
rangements. In  addition,  such  obstacles  have 
kept  us  from  applying  our  full  knowledge  In 
Bclenoe,  technology  and  management  skills  to 
control  water  pollution. 

An  initial  step  in  developing  this  process  Is 
to  move  toward  a  new  type  of  client-planner 
r^latlonahlp  that  can  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  water  quality  plan  by  an 
appropriate  plannlng-englneering  agency 
(public,  private  or  a  combination  thereof) 
under  the  authority  of  an  appropriate  client 
(State,  Federal  Government,  other)  that  has 
or  can  assume  responsibility  for  the  entire 
region. 

Laws  presently  available  in  New  York.  Ohio 
and  Maryland  (and  In  Ontario  In  Canada  and 
proposed  in  Pennsylvania)  provide  for  the 
State  to  act  as  a  dlsnt  for  a  region,  and  to 
employ  a  plannlng-snglneerlng  agency  for 
the  development  of  a  regional  plan.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  under  the  usual  planning 
authorisation  process  employed  by  the  Public 
Works  Committees  of  the  Congreas,  can  also 
authorize  a  planning  program  for  a  selected 
region  using  a  Federal  construction  agency 
In  cooperation  with  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration.  An  analogous  arrangement 
In  part  already  has  been  initiated  by  the 
Congress  under  the  Northeast  Water  Supply 
Study  through  the  Corps  of  Engineer!.  In 
addition.  River  Basin  Commissions  under  the 
Water  Resources  Planning  Act  at  1985  or 
organisations  like  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission  can  be  useful  instruments  for 
planning  model  regional  water  quality  con- 
trol agencies. 

It  must  be  undemtood  that  the  develop- 
ment of  a  regional  management  plan  for 
quality  control  does  not  by  itself  insure  the 
acceptance  or  adoption  of  the  plan.  Appro- 
priate negotiations  will  be  required  among 
the  Federal  Government,  the  affected  States 
and  the  local  communities  concerned  to 
reach  agreement  on  the  Implementation  of 
such  a  plan.  Indeed,  the  plan  should  embody 
such  agreement.  Federal  Government  lever- 
age can  coDslst  of  the  use  of  Its  various 
oonstruotlon  funds,  its  technical  assistance 
program  and  other  powers,  including  en- 
foroement.  Much  deeper  anslysls  of  this  kind 
of  negotiation  Is  needed. 

Planning  an  KffecUve  National  PoUutlon 
Oontrol  Program.  The  collection  of  detailed 
Information  concerned  with  the  industrial 
contribution  to  the  national  water  pollution 
problem  should  be  authorlr«d  in  order  to 
effectively  plan  a  national  water  pollution 
control  program.  Planning  a  national  water 
pollution  control  program  requires  that  in- 
formation be  available  about  the  problem 
in  such  terms  as  sources  of  pollution,  loca- 
tion, name,  number,  characteristics,  amounts 
and  effects.  Reasonably  good  information  is 
available  about  municipal  sewage  and  waat? 
water  contributions.  Unfortunately,  and 
nearly  Incredibly  in  1970.  the  national  water 
pollution  control  program  has  no  effective 
procedure  to  gather  data  on  the  industrial 
component  of  the  national  pollution  prob- 
lem. In  the  absence  of  such  data,  it  Is  ap- 
parent that  we  do  not  have  nor  can  w* 
effectively  plan  for  a  well  designed  national 
program.  Data  in  recent  Federal  reports  sug- 
gest that  organic,  industrial  wastes  may 
amount  to  three  times  the  volums  of  do- 
noestlo  wastes  and  yst  may  cost  only  one- 
third  aa  much  to  prevent. 

The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  Federal 
Water  Quality  Admlnlstrotlon.  The  operat- 
ing program  as  wsU  aa  the  program  bv  the 
pradsoessor   agsnoy   to    the   PubUc    Health 
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Service  has  sought,  for  nearly  a  decade,  au- 
thority to  establish  a  procedure  to  gather 
such  data.  The  Congrsss  and  the  Elxecutlve 
Office  of  the  President  have  full  knowledge 
about  the  problem.  The  case  for  action  has 
been  extensively  explored  by  a  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  Subcommittee 
beaded  by  Congressman  Robert  Jones  of  Ala- 
bama. A  report  by  the  Jones  Subconunlttee 
.pointed  out  nearly  3  years  ago  that  If  effec- 
tive voluntary  action  was  not  taken  to  gather 
such  data,  the  Congress  should  enact  neces- 
sary legislation.  A  voluntary  program  Is  not 
what  Is  called  for  today  and  the  time  is 
overdue  for  action  on  this  matter.  Might  not 
the  1S99  Refuse  Act  be  used  as  basis  for  the 
registration  and  reporting  of  all  Industrial 
waste  discharges?  It  could  and  should  be 
so  utilized  If  the  devices  prepared  can  be 
agreed  upon. 

OonaoUdatlon  of  Water  Supply  and  Waste 
Water  Service  Functions  in  Local  Govern- 
ment, "nie  water  supply  and  waste  water 
utility  services  of  local  government  should 
undergo  a  program  of  consolidation  and  re- 
orientation. There  are  approximately  35,000 
local  water  and  waste  water  organizations  In 
local  governments  In  the  United  States.  In 
many  places,  primarily  where  a  number  of 
communities  exist  side  by  side,  such  orga- 
nisations should  be  consolidated  and  their 
services  reoriented  to  operate  essentially  self- 
eufflclent  utility  services  comparable  to  elec- 
tric, gas  and  t«lephone  utility  services. 

State  government  should  play  a  major  role 
In  this  effcxt  by: 

BstabUshlng  a  State  regulatory  agsncy  (or 
strengthening  an  existing  agency)  whose  n- 
sponsibllitles  would  include  (l)  the  estab- 
Ilahroent  of  appropriate  water  and  waste 
water  service  areas  without  regard  to  political 
boundaries;  (3)  the  review  and  lUtlmate  oon- 
trol over  a  rate  structure  that  would  fu^vlde 
for  ths  maintenance  of  serrlce  to  meet  public 
needs,  estsbllahed  etendards  of  quality  and 
other  objectives  including  that  of  meeting 
future  growth  sufflolsntly  in  advance  at 
needs. 

Obligating  such  utility  services  to  be 
legally  liable  to  provide  the  services  and  to 
meet  ttu  objectives  for  which  they  are 
estabUsbad. 

The  Federal  Government  should  develop 
Its  cost  sharing,  planning,  technical  asalst- 
ancs  and  construction  programs  for  internal 
Improvements  to  facilitate  such  oonsoUds- 
tlon.  It  must  also  provide  the  Incentives  and 
means  for  the  scoomplUhment  of  multiple 
objective  investments  by  euch  consolidated 
utility  service  units  and  Insure  the  achieve- 
ment of  related  Indirect  benefits. 

Technology  Assessment.  A  national  pro- 
gram of  technology  assessment  should  be 
established  to  insure,  to  the  degree  currently 
feasible,  the  minimization  of  consequences 
harmful  to  man,  plants,  animals  and  other 
natural  bodies  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  materials,  machines  or  practices  by 
sclenoe,  Industry,  technology  or  other  activ- 
ities of  man. 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  receiving  con- 
alderable  attention  by  the  Congress  and  by 
the  Executive  Branch.  In  relation  to  the  na- 
tiaaal  water  pollution  control  program  it  is 
aaaentlal  that  a  vigorous  attempt  be  made 
to  assess  the  consequences  of  man's  actions 
on  the  water  resource  in  order  to  eliminate 
problems  such  as  those  resulting  XTOm  the 
use  of  DDT,  detergents  and  mercury. 

Unless  a  program  of  assessment  ts  initiated 
It  can  be  stated  with  a  high  degree  of  assur- 
ance that  more  situations  having  very  grave 
eonseqiMnces  on  man  and  the  natural  ecol- 
ogy ct  earth  win  oocw.  it  can  be  accepted 
tliat  a  satisfactory  and  sffsctlve  program  will 
not  be  developed  essUy  or  soon  to  carry  out 
such  an  assessment  program.  It  Is  Important, 
however,  that  a  start  be  made  immediately 
In  order  to  provide  an  operating  base  and 
to  Inltuta  a  program  of  tmprovemaat. 
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PEP  PILL  QDOTAB 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 


or  CALirouru 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  December  18,  1970 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
amphetamine  plU  Issue  is  one  that  gives 
me  great  concern.  While  che  Congresa  did 
not  feel  that  an  amendment  placing  a 
quota  on  the  production  of  these  plUs  was 
necessary — at  least  aa  proposed  by  the 
Select  Committee  on  Crime — I  maintain 
my  belief  that  this  quota  must  be 
enacted. 

I  would  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  place 
In  the  RccoKD  an  excellent  article  on  this 
subject  written  by  Mr.  Robert  JaclcsoD  of 
the  IjOb  Angeles  Times. 
The  article  follows: 

CoNCKSaSHAN  WUTTS  QrOTA  OK  PSP  FtLU 

(By  Robert  L.  Jackson) 

Wasbington. — A  new  congressional  battle 
ts  shaping  up  over  whether  drug  companies 
should  be  forced  to  curtail  thslr  production 
of  amphetamines,  the  stimulants  known  to 
young  addicts  as  "speed,"  pep  pills  and 
"bennies." 

The  drug  Industry  Is  lobbying  against  the 
proposal,  which  is  being  pushed  by  leading 
members  of  the  House  Crime  Committee. 

These  members  are  hoping  for  action  In 
the  cloelng  days  of  this  session.  If  not.  they 
plan  to  renew  their  battle  early  next  year. 

At  stake,  according  to  those  who  advocate 
production  quotas,  is  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  thousands  of  potential  addicts,  some 
of  them  high  school  students. 

Committee  Chairman  Claude  Pepper  (I>- 
Fla.),  who  Is  leading  the  drive  for  quotas, 
said  A  billion  amphetamine  piUs  are  manu- 
factured each  year  In  the  United  States. 

POBTT    PXIXS   XACB 

This  represents  such  a  vast  overproduction. 
Pepper  ssid,  that  the  figure  is  equal  to  40 
pills  a  year  "for  every  man.  women  and  child 
In  this  ooimtry." 

Since  the  manufacture  of  amphetamines  Is 
largely  in  the  bands  of  four  New  York  com- 
panies. Pepper's  proposal  would  direct  the 
U.S.  attorney  general  to  establish  produc- 
tion limits  "upon  tlie  advice  snd  counsel  of 
the  secretary  of  health,  education  and 
welfare.*" 

Pepper,  whose  committee  held  extensive 
hearings  last  year  in  California  and  elsewhere. 
said  60  percent  of  these  8  bilUon  pills  "go  into 
nilct  channels  of  trade." 

"They  are  not  subject  to  any  regulation.** 
he  said.  "Limiting  production  by  a  quota  sys- 
tem is  tbe  beet  way  to  get  control." 

Some  major  drug  oompanlee  do  not  see  tt 
that  way.  They  argue  that  rigid  quotas  for 
amphetamines  would  not  eliminate  drug 
abuse,  and  could  Impose  a  hardship  on  legiti- 
mate users  of  tbeee  drugs.  They  say  only 
fiy-by-nlgbt  firms  sell  to  customers  they  do 
not  know. 

n.Lzcrr  tssos 
"Even  zero  quotas  do  not  prevent  inidt 
drug  trafficking."  eald  Phil  Jshle.  Washing- 
ton representative  for  Smith.  Kline  ft 
French  Laboratories,  a  major  amphetamine 
producer. 

"And  quotas  have  no  meaning  wtth  respect 
to  the  operations  of  clandestine  manufac- 
turers." Jahle  said. 

William  Patton,  assistant  general  counsel 
for  tbe  Washington-based  Pharmaceutical 
Manufocturers  Assn.,  added,  "Companies  are 
generally  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  pro- 
duction quotas.  They  see  them  as  not  neces- 
sary and  difOctUt  to  administer." 
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Kep.  Jerome  B.  Waldl*  (D-Oallf.).  »  oom- 
mlttee  member  who  hu  Joined  Pepper  In  the 
drive,  aald  the  legitimate  need  for  unphebi' 
mlnea  "doee  not  exoeed  seTeral  hundred 
tbouuDd  pui»  annuauy"  far  below  the  bu- 
Uons  being  produced. 

"When  we  baUnoe  the  equltlee.  a<  to  »ny 
tnoonvenlence  which  might  occur  to  the  drug 
m»mif«ctur«n  u  egalnit  the  deflnltlTe  tr»g- 
edlee  no  ana  arguee  about,  the  alttutlon 
demaoda  action."  Waldle  said. 

CBIICX    PaOBLXM 

Another  CalUomla  committee  memher 
Republican  B*p.  Charlea  E.  Wlgglni.  said  the 
abundance  of  amphetamlnee  "la  creating  In- 
calculable problems — crime  problems  and  so- 
cial problems."  Producers  of  this  drug  "have 
not  practiced  any  self- restraint,  have  not 
limited  production."  Wiggins  said. 

Committee  hearings  showed  that  a  Chi- 
cago manufacturer  shipped  ij  million  am. 
phetamlne  pUla  to  an  unknown  consignee 
in  »Jexloo  Inveetlgatlng  the  transacUon,  fed- 
eral agents  found  the  consignee's  address  was 
actually  the  eleventh  hole  of  a  Tijuana  golf 
course.  The  pills  had  gone  Into  the  black 
market  and  are  beUeved  to  have  been  widely 
distributed  In  Southern  OallfortUa. 

Amphetamlnee — and  there  are  various 
tjpea— are  legitimately  naad  to  control 
narcolepsy,  a  chronic  sleepiness,  and  hyper- 
UnaMa.  a  behavioral  disorder  In  children. 
They  may  also  be  used  In  controlling  weight. 
But  committee  members  contend  only  a 
fraction  of  the  amphetamines  currently  be- 
ing produced  are  needed  for  these  legitimate 
usee.  They  suggest  that  some  producers  may 
be  ovnly  ooncemed  with  proDta  from  lanter 
sales.  " 

LSMUiHI    "BrOM" 

"Speed  freaks."  or  thow  who  become  ad- 
dicted to  amphetamines  or  methampheta- 
mlnea,  either  orally  or  through  Injectloiu 
can  U»e  on  »  "high"  of  feverish  eicltement 
for  days. 

But  peyehotio  reactions  or  brain  damage 
may  develop  later,  sometlmee  leading  the 
victim  to  commit  crimes,  some  authontlea 
say. 

The  inxon  AdmlnlstratloD  has  withheld 
aupport  from  rapper's  quoU  proposal,  argu- 
ing that  the  Justice  Department  could  Im- 
pose controls  on  an  administrative  basis  But 
Pepper  contends  that  In  the  absence  of  leg- 
IslaUon.  administrative  procedures  would 
face  legal  ohaUengei.  a  process  that  could 
take  years. 

The  Justice  Department's  bureau  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  Is  not  ready  to 
recommend  production  quotas  for  ampheu- 
mlnes  "at  thia  time."  its  director.  John  E 
Ingersoll.  wrote  Pepper. 

■Wo  ara  atui  m  the  procees  of  gathering 
aU  the  Information  on  these  myriad  drugs 
and  their  combinations."  IngeraoU  said 
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trol  legislation.  But  he  denied  that  any 
spedflo  lobbying  has  been  waged,  as  an  or- 
ganlaatlon,   against   Pepper's  proposal. 

He  conceded  that  moot  major  manufac- 
turers are  against  the  measure. 


December  19,  1970 

arounl    Thanta    for   »n    yon    bav*    dons 
through  the  years. 

O'Brien's  Inn  with  your  continued  help  wBl 
reach  new  heights,  new  glories.  But  la  my 
soul,  my  heart,  and  In  my  mind.  It  will 
always  b«  known  as  "Ma  &  BllL" 


December  19,  1970 


VETO  OP  EMFLOITHENT  AMD 
MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1970 


AN  AMERICAN  REMEMBRANCE 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PSKMSTLVjuru 

IN  THB  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Friday,  December  It,  1970 


ssMan  PASSAOE 

Despite  the  Admlnlitrttlon'a  coolness  the 
Pepper  proposal  pasaed  the  Senate  In  Oc- 
tober by  a  vote  of  <o  to  18,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  Sen.  Thomas  P.  Eagleton  (D-Mo.). 
.  P"' — 'S'isly  because  of  drug  industry  lob.^ 
bring,  aecordug  to  Peppei--th«  measure  was 
KUlsd  by  Bouse  conferees  in  a  closed-door 
Senate-House  conference  committee.  Pepper 
la  currenuy  drumming  up  new  support 
among  Bouss  membsrs  and  la  eqdartag  ways 
of  getting  the  propoaltlon  to  a  vote  on  the 
Bouse  floor. 

•TTie  drug  lobby  had  people  an  over  the 
Ospltol."  he  said.  ^^ 

The  Riannaaeutlea]  Manufacturers  Asnn 
whloh  Pepper  said  Is  coordinating  the  oppo- 
sition, baa  a  TO-member  stair  In  Washington 
and  a  budget  of  «3,s  mullon  a  year.  It  rep- 
resents 125  member  oompanlse  In  the  pre- 
acnptlon  drug  field, 

Patton.  the  PUA  assistant  gsosral  oousssl 
said  bis  group  has  been  "rery  aotlyaly  In- 
Tolved"  in  helping  to  draft  drug  abase  oon- 


Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  there 
l»  any  tradition  which  Ig  more  American 
than  any  other.  It  Is  that  which  keeps 
alive  In  our  memories  those  who  have 
gone  before  us.  who  shared  In  the  build- 
ing of  this  great  nation.  In  a  moving 
manner,  a  man  called  Ed  O'Brien  took 
pen  In  hand  to  write  a  prose  elegy  and 
a  tribute  to  another  man  who  would 
always  be  part  of  his  life.  I  commend  It 
to  the  resdlngr  of  my  coUeagues; 

Mt  BaOTBDt  Buj. 
He  was  seven  and  I  was  sight  when  we 
became  paidners,  I  had  bought  sU  duck  eggs 
from  Ben  Levan;  three  white  and  three  blue 
duck  eggs.  I  set  tbem  under  a  setting  hen 
and  told  Bill  if  they  hatched,  he  could  have 
"half."  That  started  our  pardnarshlp,  be- 
cause tbey  aU  hatched.  We  were  pardners 
over  60  years. 

From  then  on  It  seemed  that  everything 
we  set  "hatched"  for  us  We  had  the  first 
hotdog  stand  between  Elmlra  and  Btngham- 
tou  and  many  of  you,  otir  friends,  remember 
the  old  stand.  Then  our  two  places  you  re- 
member on  Broad  Street,  O'Brien's  Cabin 
Dinar  and  the  Terminal,  News. 

Later,  Dad  thought  a  place  on  top  of 
Waverly  HUl  would  l>e  good.  This,  of  oonrae, 
grew  to  be  the  now  famous  O'Brien's  Inn.  But 
to  thousands  over  the  northeast.  It  was 
known  ss  "Ed  and  BUl." 

A  Uttls  over  three  years  ago.  Bin  decided 
to  do  some  traveling  and  he  sold  out  to  me, 
even  talked  of  retiring  But  whUe  In  the  ann- 
shlne  of  Florida  he  got  an  outstanding  offer 
from  the  Holiday  Inn  chain.  With  them  he 
went  on  to  new  suocess  ,  ,  ,  and  was  In  Okla- 
homa, Ohio  and  was  just  waiting  to  take 
over  a  new  Holiday  Inn  in  Detroit,  Michigan, 
So  BlU  went  away  from  Waverly  Hill,  and 
after  so  many  years  together.  I  sure  mlaeed 
him  and  was  bonnd  to  be  lonesome,  snd. 
bsllevs  ma.  I  was.  But  we  kspt  In  close 
toneh. 

He  vss  here  with  me  atxint  a  month  ago 

looksd  great.  He  saw  the  "Ed  &  BUI"  pictures 
wtosre  they  always  were  and  where  theynl 
always  suy. 

But  shomy  aftsr  Christmas,  be  oallad  ms 
ons  night,  be  was  alone,  m  his  apartment  and 
got  thinking  about  me.  We  chatted  "old 
tunes"  for  about  20  minutes  on  the  phone.  We 
rsesUsd  funny  things  over  the  years  that  oan 
and  did  happen  to  tirothsrs  and  pardners.  We 
Uugbed  ss  we  recalled  those  happy  things. 
sUly  things,  ssrlons  things  down  tbrongh  the 
years.  When  Bill  was  In  Florida  this  paat 
January,  hs  would  send  me  cards  from  dif- 
ferent points  of  mterest  and  we  kept  <doee. 
Then  «rly,  very  early,  the  other  morning, 
the  phone  rang.  It  was  all  over.  Bill  was  gone 
to  Us  real  home,  the  one  we  all  hope  to  enjoy 
someday  No  more  phone  calls  and  cheery 
"Bow  the  hell  are  you  Edr*  No  mose  rwts 
from  BUI.  Life  sometimes  aeema  long  but.  It 
IS.  Ob  so  ({tJiok  I  Bo  abort  I 

I  know  Bill  wotild  want  to  asy  to  all  of 
you.  but  I  will  say  It  tor  both  of  us:  "manka 
a  mioion  for  all  you  have  done  *»  tis  . . .  for 
M  and  BUI  .  . .  thanks  to  yoti.  our  fnsnds  In 
the  valley  and   to  ovs   inciidB   (Br  mllas 


COUNCILMAN  MARIO  POLVOROBA 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  cALiroairu 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATrVES 

Friday,  December  18,  1970 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Jiir  Speak- 
er, the  California  State  Senate  recently 
approved  a  resolution,  a  copy  of  which 
I  Include  at  this  point  In  my  remarks, 
commending  San  Leandro  City  Council- 
man Mario  Polvorosa  for  the  leadership 
that  he  has  exercised  in  the  field  of  pub- 
lic service.  Mr.  Polvorost.  known  to  his 
Intimate  friends  as  "The  Wheel"  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  which  Is  typically 
American.  He  started  from  scratch  and 
Is  now  a  responsible  member  of  the  city 
council  of  one  of  the  most  iH'ogresalTe 
cities  In  our  country. 

RxEOLUnOH  or  TRB  SSHATS  BtTLXS 
CoUMXrxxB 

I  By  Senator  Lewis  F.  Sherman) 
Relative  to  Commending  Ootmctiman  Mario 
Polvoroea 
Whereas.  Uarlo  Polvorosa  hat  been  ottad 
by  the  San  Leandro  Morning  News  for  his 
many  oontnhutlons  to  the  City  of  San 
Leandro;  and 

Whereas,  The  people  of  San  Leandro  have 
shown  their  confidence  In  Mario  by  twice 
electing  him  to  the  city  Council  since  his 
flrrt  appointment  In  19fl5:  and 

Whereas,  Councilman  Polvorosa,  "The 
Wheel."  has  twice  been  mentioned  In  the 
Congressional  Record  for  his  part  In  obtain- 
ing 150  pints  of  blood  for  a  hospital  patient 
and  for  his  other  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments; and 

Whereas,  Finding  that  state  legislation  was 
needed  to  Implement  hla  proposal  for  auto- 
mobile safety,  this  resourceful  rnwn  took 
the  time  and  trouble  to  shepherd  a  bill 
through  the  legislative  committees  to  tha 
Oovemor'B  deak:  and 

Whereas,  Councilman  Polvorosa  was  named 
Chamber  of  Commerce  "Hon  of  the  Tear" 
In  1BB7  and  18«8  and  was  honored  as  "Citi- 
zen of  the  Day"  by  radio  station  KABL  both 
this  year  and  last;  and 

Whereas.  He  has  served  with  dlstlnctloo 
In  many  other  organizations.  Including  the 
San  Leandro  Boys  Club,  the  San  Leandro 
Olrls  Club,  the  UJ>i,c ,  and  the  March  of 
Dimes:  and 

Whereas.  His  engaging  personality  and  in- 
nate seUIng  abnlty  have  sparked  highly  sno- 
cessfiu  fund-raising  sfforts  for  many  worth- 
while community  projects:  now.  therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  Rules  Oommlttse, 
That  the  Members  do  commend  Counellinan 
Polvorosa  for  his  devotion  to  the  people  of 
his  community  and  wish  hljn  lbs  gaaafaest 
success  In  his  future  efforts  on  tbelr  bebalf- 
and  be  It  further 

H*solv«l.  That  a  suitably  prepared  copy  of 
this  resoluUon  be  fonrarded  to  CounoUman 
Mario  Polvorosa, 

Senate  Rules  Beeolutlon  Ho,  383  adoptsd 
October  13.  1B70. 

ChMrman. 

Lawxs  P.  SHxssKAjf. 
Senator,  tlfhth  JMUMct. 


HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  njjiioXB 
IN  TBB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  IS,  1970 
Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
veto  the  Employment  and  Manpower  Act 
of  1970  was  undoubtedly  a  difficult  one. 
At  a  time  when  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  growing  and  the  indicators 
point  to  an  uncertain  economic  future. 
mere  political  expediency  would  have 
counseled  acquiescence  in  a  large-scale 
job  creation  program — no  matter  how 
slight  its  prospects  for  Contributing  to 
economic  improvement  or  how  great  the 
attendant  administrative  and  fiscal  com- 
plications. But  the  President  did  not  take 
the  politically  easy  or  attractive  way  out : 
instead,  he  applied  the  standards  for 
manpower  program  reform  that  he  laid 
out  In  his  message  to  Congress  of  Au- 
gust 1989  and  found  the  conference  bill 
wanting. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  commend  the  President 
for  the  forthrlghtness  and  political  cour- 
age he  displayed  in  this  decision.  By 
putting  considerations  of  substantive 
policy  ahead  of  mere  politics,  he  demon- 
strated that  there  still  Is  hope  that  the 
reckless  proliferation  of  redtape.  bu- 
reaucracy, duplication  and  confusion  in 
our  Federal  grant  programs  can  be  re- 
versed. And  in  the  long  run,  I  would  re- 
mind my  colleagues,  the  most  significant 
thing  we  can  do  to  ease  our  national  His 
is  get  our  vast  array  of  Federal  programs 
rationalized,  consolidated  and  decentral- 
ized before  we  open  any  wider  the  Fed- 
eral appropriations  spigot. 

There  are  those,  of  course,  who  will 
intepret  this  action  as  indicating  a  lack 
of  sensitivity  in  this  administration  for 
the  plight  of  those  who  would  benefit 
from  these  manpower  programs,  I  would 
submit,  however,  that  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  In  fact.  It  was  a 
deep  concern  for  the  victims  of  empty 
promises  and  the  bureaucratic  shell 
game  by  which  trainees  are  often  shunted 
from  one  so-called  training  program  to 
another,  never  seeing  the  light  of  day  in 
the  real  Job  market,  that  led  the  admin- 
istration to  profKwe  a  drastic  overhaul  of 
these  programs  in  the  first  place. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  Rouse  last 
month  shared  this  concern  and  repre- 
sented, I  believe,  a  major  step  toward 
reatructuring  a  vital  component  of  our 
overall  social  policy  in  accordance  with 
the  tenets  of  the  New  Federalism.  By 
not  renewing  the  authorization  for  nar- 
row categorical  programs,  and  Instead 
providing  for  broad  grants  to  local  prime 
sponsors  for  the  development  of  a  com- 
prehensive manpower  package  attuned 
to  local  needs  and  Job  opportunities,  the 
bUJ  gave  promising  embodiment  to  one  of 
the  President's  central  recommendations. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference  bill 
sharply  undermines  and  reverses  this 
constructive  movement  toward  reform. 
In  parts  B.  C  and  D  of  title  IV,  most  of 
the  old  categorical  programs  are  given  a 
new  lease  on  life:  The  Job  Corps,  Neigh- 
borhood Toutb  Coipa,  New  Careen,  Op- 
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eration  Mainstream,  Oreen  Thumb, 
opportunities  industrialization  centers, 
are  all  extended  as  are  such  new  pro- 
grams as  community  environment  serv- 
ices. Jobs  for  Progress  and  management 
training  pgograms.  The  aim  of  the  ad- 
ministration proposal  and  the  House  bill 
was  to  reduce  the  current  staggering 
total  of  10,000  separate  manpower  spon- 
sors to  a  more  manageable  300  or  400, 
However,  with  this  reauthorization  of 
the  categorical  programs,  and  the  ex- 
panded public  service  title.  It  appears 
we  are  right  back  where  we  started  with 
redtape,  bureaucratic  entanglement,  and 
program  fragmentation, 

Mr,  Speaker,  a  second  undesirable 
provision  of  the  conference  bill  is  the 
deletion  of  the  specific  language  in  the 
House  bill  which  required  sponsors  to  set 
goals  for  moving  trainees  off  federally 
subsidized  Jobs  and  into  private  or  reg- 
ular public  employment.  By  not  requir- 
ing that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  reduce 
or  cut  off  funds  when  sponsors  fail  to 
achieve  progress  toward  placing  the 
trainees  in  a  self-sustaining  permanent 
Job,  the  bill  opens  up  the  back  door  to  a 
vast  and  costly  WPA  make-work  pro- 
gram, F^or  It  should  not  be  forgotten  th>t 
once  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even  mll- 
Uons  of  individuals  become  dependent 
upon  these  programs  It  will  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  cut  them  off  or  even  reduce 
the  scale.  As  President  Nixon  noted  in 
bis  veto  message: 

WPA-type  Jobs  are  not  the  answer  for  the 
men  and  women  who  have  them,  for  gorem- 
ment  which  Is  lees  efficient  as  a  result,  or  for 
the  taxpayers  who  mnst  toot  the  bin.  Such 
a  program  repreeente  a  reverelon  to  the 
remedies  that  were  tried  86  years  ago.  Sorely 
It  Is  an  Inappropriate  and  loeffeotlve  respoBse 
to  the  problems  of  the  seventies. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference 
bill  severely  undermines  the  occupational 
upgrading  title  which,  in  my  view,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  lnnovatl<ms 
in  recent  manpower  legislation,  TTntU 
now  the  predominant  thrust  of  our  Fed- 
eral training  programs  has  been  toward 
preparing  marginal  workers  for  entry 
level  Jobs.  While  this  objective  is  a  laud- 
able and  necessary  one.  It  tends  to  have 
two  undesirable  effects:  First,  it  Increases 
the  competition  for  the  limited  supply  of 
thia  type  of  Job.  thus  contributing  to 
racial  tensions  in  the  working  class  com- 
munity; and  second.  It  falls  to  serve  the 
pressing  need  of  our  economy  for  a  re- 
allocation of  manpower  toward  the 
skilled  and  technical  end  of  the  job 
ladder.  The  House  bill  would  have  done 
much  to  remedy  this  lack  of  balance  by 
providing  to  private  and  public  employers 
aid  toward  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  re- 
training and  upgrading  current  employ- 
ees for  skilled  and  technical  positions. 
While  the  conference  bill  retains  this 
provision  In  form,  tt  In  fact  relegates  the 
program  to  the  prospect  of  very  marginal 
funding  by  lumping  It  with  title  IV  in 
the  allocation  formula.  This  means  it 
will  be  forced  to  compete  with  estAb- 
Uahed  categorical  programs,  the  aununer 
youth  programs,  the  reneareh  and  derel- 
opment  activities  and  Job  bank  program 
for  the  33  percent  of  the  total  fund"; 
made  available  for  these  purposes  under 
the  UU.  making  U  quite  likely  that  ttds 
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Innovative  new  program  will  have  a  very 
difficult  time  getting  off  the  ground. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  suggested  three 
major  deficiencies  of  the  conference  bill 
which  I  believe  constitute  solid  Justifi- 
cation for  the  President's  veto.  I  believe 
the  President  has  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  he  fully  supports  the  objective  of 
expanded  manpower  training;  but  he 
also  wants  a  program  that  can  be  ad- 
ministered effectively,  that  Is  responsive 
to  local  needs  and  Job  market  condi- 
tions, and  that  accords  with  the  New 
Federalism  emphasis  on  decentralization 
and  vltalization  of  local  and  Sute  gov- 
ernment. The  manpower  proposal  that 
the  President  sent  to  Congress  a  year 
and  one-half  ago  embodies  precisely 
these  alms  and  therefore  deserves  prompt 
conslderatian  and  early  approval  when 
the  new  Congress  convenes. 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
CHILDREN 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  mnrsTLTunA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESEJa-ATIVES 

Friday.  December  IS,  1979 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  CThlldren  has 
been  In  process  diiring  the  week  of  De- 
cember 14,  1970,  with  4.000  delegates 
from  all  of  the  States  of  the  Union  hav- 
ing been  Invited  by  President  Richard  M 
Nhton  to  come  to  the  capital  city  and  dis- 
cuss matters  relating  to  the  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare  of  America's  children. 

My  son,  Wnilam  T.  GoodJlng.  superin- 
tendent of  the  Spring  Grove  area  schools. 
WBfi  fortunate  in  being  selected  as  one  of 
the  delegates  to  this  conference.  I  asked 
him  for  his  appraisal  of  its  progress.  Be- 
cau£e  his  observations  represent  an  In- 
tereatlng  insight  by  one  delegate  into  the 
functions,  attainments  and  hopes  of  the 
conference,  I  Inaert  them  into  the  Coh- 
onissioNAL  RccoRO  ftzul  commend  them 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  His  ob- 
servations follow: 

OaattTATiom  rr  Wn.Luic  F.  OooBLmo 

Altboogh  the  opening  msetUig  of  the 
Whit*  House  Oonfer«se«  on  ChUdrtn  on 
Monday  morning  beg«D  on  a  negattT*  not«, 
and  although  then  wvre  those  ic  attendance 
who  want«(]  it  to  remain  that  v%j,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  delegates  delved  Into  the  busi- 
ness of  flndlng  a  way  to  help  aj]  chUdren  b<- 
£csne  lltarate,  productive  and  happy  olUzens 
heoause  they  have  that  right  and  bec&UAe  we. 
as  aocountable  aduJta,  have  the  re«pan«iblllty 
to  see  that  this  right  U  realized. 

After  much  dlsciu&lon.  some  of  It  hsatad 
and  animated  but  nevo-theleaa  ilncora,  the 
delegataa  to  the  Conference  have  aawmbJad 
raoommendatlona  which  we  believe  merit  a 
top  priority  when  PedeiaJ  prloriuea  are  con* 
sldered.  beoauae  the  welfare  of  our  children 
and  iimt  <tf  our  eoantry  an,  tn  affect,  ayn- 
onTmoiia. 

Tt  la  the  belief  of  the  delegates  to  the  Oon- 
fenmoe  that  the  Congress  and  Administra- 
tion win  seriously  oonalder  our  recommeoda- 
tlona  and.  where  the  Federal  Oovenunent  Is 
Involved,  add  the  momeatixm  needed  to  Im- 
plement them. 

As  one  delegate,  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
CoDgreai  and  the  Administration  for  giving 
us  delegates  the  opportunity  to  help  work 
toward  eolufcloal  tor  the  problems  oonXroot- 
Ing  the  children  of  America. 
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PLANE  CRASH  TABCE8  THB  LIVES  OP 
TWO  ODTSTANniKO  SENIOR  OOV- 
BRNMENT  OFFICIALS 


HON.  CHET  HOUnELD 

or   CAUFOUrU 

IN  THE  HOOSI  OP  BKPBE8KIJTATrVB8 

FTidatt,  December  is,  1970 
Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 25.  1970.  two  outstanding  senior 
Oovemment  offlclaLs  were  killed  to  a 
plane  craah  to  Nevada — Atomic  Energy 
Commissioner  Theo»  "Tommle"  Thomp- 
son, and  Col.  Jack  Roeen.  In  that  craah 
OUT  country  lost  two  of  Its  flneit  nuclear 
experts. 

The  loss  Of  Colonel  Rosen  Is  partic- 
ularly poignant  to  me  because  Jack  served 
with  dlsttoctlon  as  a  staff  consultant 
to  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  ESiergy 
from  1963  to  1987.  His  service  to  me  as 
chairman  and  to  all  members  of  the  Jotot 
Committee  was  truly  outstanding.  He 
brought  to  the  very  demandtog  and  dlf- 
flcult  Job  of  advlstog  on  nuclear  matters, 
both  foreign  and  domestic,  a  technical 
expertise  and  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexities of  the  atom  which  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Jotat 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  His  pro- 
fessional qualities  were  of  the  highest 
order:  but.  above  all.  Jack  brought  to 
the  Job  a  compassion  and  understanding 
for  his  fellow  man  wlilch  enriched  all  of 
us  who  worked  with  him.  His  sense  of 
dedication,  his  effectiveness  In  solvtog 
the  dlfHcult  problems  and  arriving  at  a 
beneficial   solution    to   all — and    always 

with   a    fine   sense   of   humor will   be 

missed  by  all  of  us.  His  wife.  Lorraine: 
his  son  and  now  the  head  of  the  family. 
David:  hla  daughters.  Loreda,  Shlra.  and 
Rlna  can  well  be  proud  of  the  record  of 
accomplishments  of  this  distinguished 
American.  We  will  miss  Jack,  and  we 
are  all  a  great  deal  richer  for  havtog 
known  him. 

At  the  memorial  service  there  were 
three  tributes,  which  more  eloquently 
than  I.  expressed  the  Impact  that  Jack 
Rosen  had  on  our  national  security  and 
his  fellow  man.  I  Include  eulogies  given 
by  Lt.  Oen.  Alfred  D.  Starbird,  TJ.S. 
Army;  Dr.  Oerald  Tape,  and  Ralibl 
Oeorge  Vlda  to  the  Raoou  at  this  p(^t: 
XmxicT  wr  I/p.  On.  Ai.rus  D.  acuans.  vs. 
A«ar».  AT  THK  Pmr^L  of  lt.  Ooi..  Jack 
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3t«ff   Ofllcar   on    tb*   suit    of   the   DlTUIan 
Conunaudttr. 

After  his  tenUx  in  Korea,  there  roUowed 
a  period  of  technical  contributions  In  oom- 
munlcaUone  reeearch  and  dereloproent  at 
the  US  Array  signal  Laboratory.  Then,  aa  a 
Company  oonunandar  from  18m  to  1867  he 
had  reeponalhlllty  tor  aU  Army  micro- ««• 
oommonloatlone  over  a  aliahle  portlan  of 
West  Oennany. 

In  1087,  Jack  Roaen  was  selected  for.  and 
reported  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commuelon 
as  a  member— the  youngeet  member— or  Its 
military  staff.  It  ma  at  this  time  that  I  first 
cam*  to  know  him.  All  In  the  Commission 
and    the   staff   nrj  rapidly   reoognleed    his 
warm    cooperatlTeness    and    understanding 
They  reoognlied  his  sincere  dedication  to  hla 
country   and   hla   technical   profeoalonallsm 
Peraonally,  l  came  to  rely  heavUy  upon  his 
abnity  to  undenrtand  and  reaolre  the  moat 
complex  technical-military  and  diplomatic- 
military  problems  we  faced.  It  was  during 
this  period  that  Jac»  served  for  a  tune  aa  a 
technical    representative    with    the    United 
states  Delegation  to  the  Geneva  Conference 
on   Ceasatlon  of  Nuclear  Testing.  There    as 
earlier,  he  showed  a  great  appreclauon  for 
the    need    for   a    strong   but   peace-seefclng 
America.    He    devoted    hla    profeealonal    life 
then  and  later  toward  achieving  these  ends 
Jack  brought  to  all  with  whom  he  came 
Into    contact   an    mfecuous   enthnalaani— a 
source  of  In^lratlon  to  them.  Devoted  to  hla 
family,  devout  In  hla  beliefs,  he  was  at  the 
same  tUne  a  most  practical  executive  and  a 
practicing  patriot.  In  the  nnest  tradition  of 
our  country,  he  served  In  uniform  for  more 
than  SO  years.  Hla  last  mlUtary  assignment 
on  the  staff  of  one  of  the  moet  Important 
committees  of  the  CongrMs.  gave  hun   the 
opportunity  to  serve  his  country  m  an  even 
broader  area  of  national  affairs.  In  the  mune 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
awarded  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  this  aerWce 
The  nation  la  indebted  to  Colonel  Jack 
Boeen.   As   he   joins  his  oomradee   In   anna 
here  In  Arlington  we  are  the  richer  for  hav- 
ing   known   him.   We   hope   and   pray  that 
Lorraine  and  the  children  will  find  comfort 
In  the  knowledge  of  the  contrlbutlona  Jack 
made  and  the  high  purpose  and  benefit  he 
brought   to  others.  We  who  remain  behmd 
salute  the  memory  of  a  distinguished  soldier 
and  an  outstanding  Amarloan 
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Energy  Conuslaaloo.  I  was  personally  most 
fortunau  in  havUig  Jack  aa  my  Special 
Assistant  and  cloee  aawKlate.  And  yet.  In 
many  ways,  he  served  the  whole  Oommla- 
slon — the  Commissioners  and  the  staff  In 
Washington,  and  those  In  the  field  and  In 
the  laboratories.  His  enthusiasm,  lus  sparltle 
and  sense  of  humor  were  pervasive.  His 
breadth  of  eiperienoa,  tiis  wealth  of  Infor- 
mation, his  common  sense,  and  hla  appre- 
ciation of  the  needs  and  Benaitlvltles  of 
others  oauaed  hie  views  and  Judgment  to  tie 
sought  out  and  widely  respected. 

Commissioner  Thompson,  as  my  successor, 
asked  Jack  to  continue  with  him  In  a  similar 
role,  one  which  because  of  Jack's  Initiative. 
vlpor  and  competence  was  ever  broadening' 
Jack's  service  continued  with  the  high  degree 
of  unselOah  dedication  and  limitless  energy 
which  I  bad  come  to  Itnow  and  appreciate 
Three  weeks  ago  when  the  three  of  us  re- 
turned together  from  Brookhaven,  Tommle 
told  me.  as  he  had  many  timea  before,  how 
grateful  he  was  to  have  Jack  as  hU  aaeoclate 
Thu  dose  aasoclatlon  and  dedlcaUoa  existed 
to  the  very  end. 

Jack's  friends  are  legion.  They  are  not 
limited  to  his  Washington  aasocutea  In  tlie 
govenunent  and  in  the  community  They  are 
scientists  and  englneen  In  the  laboratories 
and  professors  In  the  universities:  they  are 
administrators,  managers,  and  liaison  rep- 
resentatives from  home  and  abroad-  they 
come  from  all  walks  of  Ufe  and  all  nations 
of  the  world.  I  cannot  hope  to  expreaa  ade- 
quately their  admiration  and  respect  for 
Jack. 

Those  of  us  who  have  liad  the  privilege  of 
being  With  tlie  Rosena  know  of  the  great 
devotion  of  Jack  to  his  lamUy.  The  Joy 
which  Jack  and  Lorraine  experienced  In  as- 
sisting in  the  educational  and  cultural 
growth  and  prograas  of  their  children  Is  the 
envy  of  us  aU.  Many  here  today  shared  In 
Jack's  most  recent  great  moment,  hla  son 
David's  Bar  MItzvah — a  day  made  even  more 
glorious  by  David's  ezceUent  work. 

Lorraine.  Loreda,  Bhira,  Rlna  and  David 
we  share  with  you  thla  sad  horn-.  Our  hearts 
go  out  to  you.  We  are  the  better  for  having 
known  your  husband  and  father.  We  hope 
that  you  will  take  comfort  In  knowing  how 
much  his  life  has  enriched  our  lives  and  how 
grateful  we  all  are  tor  having  been  aaaociated 
with  Jack  Boaen. 


Colonel  Jack  Rosen's  Army  career  was  a 
remaitaWe  blond  of  technical  and  military 
accomplishment  with  a  warm  understanding 
of  others  Jack  enlisted  in  the  Army  early  in 
W.irld  War  n.  when  he  was  Just  IB  years  old. 
He  SAW  service  aa  a  communications  expert 
In  the  Solomon  islands,  in  the  Phnipplne 
Islands,  and  In  postwar  Japan.  When  the 
tensions  of  war  relaxed.  Jack  returned  to  the 
United  states  and  resumed  his  formal  edu- 
cation. In  the  Held  of  Physics  he  earned  a 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  at  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  later  his  Master's  In  Science 
at  the  University  of  minols. 

With  that  education  barely  complete.  Jack 
returned  to  uniform  during  the  Korean  con- 
nlct  to  serve  as  an  ofllcer  overseas  In  the 
combat  area,  again  In  the  Army  signal  Corps 
He  was  awarded  the  Korean  Service  Medal 
the  United  Nations  Service  Medal  and  the 
Bronse  Star  Medal.  The  Commanding  Gen- 
eral of  the  24th  Infantry  Division.  In  award- 
mg  the  Bronie  Star,  cited  Jack*  exceptional 
service   as    radio   olBoer   and    as    a    Special 


Jack  Rosxk — Thx  Latd  Txaxs 
(By  Oerald  T.  Tape) 
Jack  Roeen  served  his  country  and  his 
fellow  men  In  many  ways.  By  the  time  of 
lUs  retirement  from  military  service,  be  had 
participated  In  and  contributed  to  the  foster- 
ing of  aotantiao  research,  the  advancement 
of  technology,  the  maintananca  of  national 
security  and  the  promoUon  of  progreas  and 

As  staff  OonstUtant  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  from  IB6S  to  i9«7.  Jack 
earned  the  respect  of  the  members  and 
staff  and  of  their  colleagues  In  the  Congnas 
Hia  pursuit  of  tactual  information  hla 
analytical  amunen,  hla  logical  prasenta'tlans 
and  ills  command  of  language  became  hla 
trademarks  He  was  advisor  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  matters  of  nuclear  weapons,  dis- 
armament, peaceful  application  of  nuclear 
eiploalvea,  special  nuclear  materials,  and 
physical  research.  Upon  his  departure  from 
"the  HIU  "  he  received  many  aocolades:  he 
was  recognised  for  his  professional  aclileve- 
ments  and  tor  his  personal  quallues  Chair- 
man Hoimeld  of  the  JCAK.  most  recently 
and  In  connection  with  the  tragic  accident 
Involving  Colonel  Rosen  and  Commissioner 
Thompson,  stated  that  they  "ware  Ijoth  out- 
standing sclentlsu  to  whom  our  nation  owes 
so  much." 

Upon  completion  of  his  aialgnment  with 
the  JCAE  and  his  retHeinant  from  the  Army 
In  1M7,  Jack  Joined  cha  ataff  or  the  Atomic 


BuLooT  Foa  Li.  Ool.  Jack  Rosxh 
(By  Rabbi  George  Vlda) 
The  Psalmist  sings:  "Teach  us  to  numlxr 
our  days,  so  that  we  may  get  us  a  heart  of 
wisdom."  (Psalm  SO,  xii) 

Has  there  ever  been  a  man  who  knew  the 
number  of  his  days,  who  could  tell  the  length 
of  his  life?  Can  we  measure  the  life  of  any 
man  In  days,  montba  or  years?  Or  should  we 
not  rather  evaluate  a  man's  lite  by  what  he 
accomplished,  how  much  life  he  ailed  his 
yeara  with  and  not  how  many  yean  he 
counted  In  hla  lifetime? 

"Life  Is  a  Journey,  death  Is  coming  home  " 
Jack  Rosen  has  come  home.  His  Ufe  was 
much  too  brief  In  years.  Tet.  in  these  few 
years  he  Uved  so  fully  that  thoae  who  knew 
him  well  will  never  forget  him.  Be  was  able 
to  fUl  these  much  too  few  years  of  his  iifs 
with  so  much  patriotism,  love,  dedication 
and  achievement,  that  he  made  each  day  of 
hla  short  Ufe  count.  He  knew  how  to  number 
his  days  and  therefore  hU  wisdom  was  the 
wisdom  of  the  heart. 

His  sclenttflc  achievements  were  extolled 
by  those  who  worked  with  him  on  the  Atomic 
15nergy  Commission  As  hla  Rabbi  I  can  speak 
of  him  as  a  man.  as  a  Jew,  as  an  American 
How  proud  he  was  of  the  musical  accomplisb- 
ments  of  iila  children,  of  the  pleasant  and 
hospitable  home  his  t>eloTed  wife  made  for 
him.  He  was  truly  a  father,  a  husband,  a 
brother,  a  friend.  Dnring  this  brief  Jotuney 
on  earth,  he  travelled  through  many  fands 
and  met  many  peopla  Bvatyona  whom  be 
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cam*  In  oontact  with  felt,  hare  waa  a  man, 
loving  and  beloved,  respectful  and  reapected, 
understanding  and  understood. 

On  the  traditional  Jewish  tombstone  there 
are  Ave  Hebrew  letter*.  They  are'  the  first 
letters  of  five  words  which  form  a  sentanoe: 
"May  ills  soul  be  bound  tip  In  the  bond  of 
life."  Jack  Rosen  wUl  not  bs  fatgottenl  HU 
spiU  will  be  Iwund  up  in  the  bond  of  life 
forever.  He  will  live  on  In  the  hearts  of  many:, 
his  dear  wife,  his  iMloved  chUdren,  bis* 
lirothera  and  sisters.  Ills  relatives  and  friends 
and  even  In  the  hearte  or  the  countless  men 
and  women  whose  llvee  he  only  touched 
briefly. 

May  thla  prectoua  memory  lie  their 
consolation  1 


EIGHTH  GRADER'S  QDICK  ACTIOH 
AVERTS  POSSIBLE  TRAGEDY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

oy  onautA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  RIEPRESENTATIVE8 

Friday.  December  18.  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Bpeafcer.  under 
the  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
RscoRD,  I  Include  the  following  account 
of  taerolsm  by  a  12-yeBr-oW  Oolitic,  Ind.. 
newspaper  carrier.  The  presence  of  mind 
and  quick  action  by  Randy  Duncan 
averted  a  tragedy,  and  it  is  fitting  that 
his  act  be  recognized  here. 

An  article,  describing  his  actions  was 
printed  in  the  December  13  issue  of  the 
BlCK>ming  ton -Bedford,  Ind.,  Sunday 
Herald^llmes.  It  reads  as  follows: 
PoR  Savimo  Woman's  Lxrs:  H-T  Casbzeb  Cttkd 
(ByBa^ftnapp) 
If  It  hadn't  ben  (or  tbftt  child,  I  would 
have  burned  up.  I  owe  my  Ufe  to  him. 

Those  were  the  words  of  Martha  Cain,  85. 
who  Uvili'  ak>tae  at  331  Lafayette  Street. 
Oolitic,  a^d  who  was  saved  from^  death  by 
Are  a  few  days  ago  by  her  Ttmes-Mall  carrier 
boy  who  also  happens  to  be  her  great  grand- 
son. 

WhUe  deUverlng  bla  pMpert  one  evening 
oboQt  a  woek  ago,  the  yotith.  ia<^«v-ald 
Randy  Duncan,  obeerred  through  the  front 
door  that  Mra.  Cain's  clothing  was  abl&ze. 
He  threw  down  hla  paper  bag,  rushed  Inside. 
ripped  the  burning  clothing  from  Mrs.  Cain's 
body  and  threw  It  onto  the  front  porch  which 
has  a  cori'crete  floor. 

The  result  was  that  Mra.  Cain  was  burned 
only  on  her  right  arm.  Randy  said  he  wss 
wearing  gloves  which  protected  his  bands 
from  bums.  He  was  not  hurt. 

Recalling  the  Incident,  B*ndy  said  that 
when  he  approaefaed  the  front  door  of  hla 
great  grandmother's  home,  be  saw  her  cloth- 
ing burning  on  and  under  her  right  amj. 
"Oh.  msmaw,  youTe  on  Are."  the  boy 
screamed  tm  he  slammed  open  the  door  and 
rushed  to  her  aid. 

The  sleeve  from  the  burning  garment 
crumpled  Into  whes  on  the  porch  floor. 

Mrs,  Cain  ezp]&ln«d  that  she  was  wearing 
a  dress  and  robe  while  she  was  working  in 
the  kitchen.  Sbe  apparently  had  left  a  gas 
burner  on  b«r  kitchen  r&nge  burning  and 
eAugbt  the  sleeve  on  the  robe  on  fire  as  she 
reached  aoroes  the  burner  to  reach  a  tea- 
kettle. She  has  poor  eyertght  and  did  not 
observe  th«  flr»  In  the  front  burner.  The 
sleeve  of  the  robe  and  on*  side  of  It  was  tn 
fluoes  before  «he  reatleed  whAt  was  h^pen- 
ing. 

Bandy  has  been  a  Times-Mali  carrier  since 
November  8.  19GB.  He  serves  se  customers  on 
his  route".  An  eighth  grader  at  Oolitic  School, 
he  plans  to  Join  the  Navy  when  be  geta  out 
of  high  school  and  perbape  make  a  career  of 
the  service. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

He  Is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mra.  Dean  Duncan 
of  Oolitic.  His  father  Is  a  member  of  the 
Bedford  Police  Department. 

"He  has  the  wisdom  of  a  man,"  said  the 
grateful  gre«t  gr&ndmother  of  young  Bandy. 


THE  NEED  FOR  KIE8IDENTIAL 
LEADERSHIP 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE.  JR. 


or  mcBmsir 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVBB 

Friday,  December  18,  1970 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently read  two  interesting  articles  con- 
cerning the  need  for  greater  national 
leadership  to  unify  our  Nation.  One  edi- 
torial appeared  in  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star  on  December  17,  1970.  and  the 
other  appeared  in  the  Flint  Journal  on 
December  16.  1970. 1  would  like  to  insert 
these  articles  in  the  Recobd  so  that  all 
Americans  may  read  these  views: 
Thx  OoTKairois'  Lahxmt 
The  nation's  dwlndUng  fratemtiy  of  Re- 
publican governors  has  much  to  complain 
about,  and  prominent  among  the  objects  of 
complaint  Is  the  result  of  the  November 
election.  Democrats  wrested  thirteen  gover- 
norships from  the  GOP  and  lost  only  two  In 
return,  for  the  best  net  gain  by  either  party 
since  1B38.  All  seven  of  the  Incumbent  gov- 
ernors who  lost  their  Jobs  were  Republicans. 
The  setback  trmnscends  the  Interests  of  the 
election-day  loeers.  The  loss  of  statehouse 
patronage  will  make  tt  harder  for  party  orga- 
nizations to  work  toward  majorities  In  the 
1973  voting.  And  Democrats,  with  their  addi- 
tional statehouse  power,  will  have  more  to 
say  about  the  redrawing  of  congressional 
district  lines  on  the  basis  of  the  new  census, 
a  key  factor  In  the  1072  elections. 

So  the  unease  of  the  OOP  govemora 
gathered  In  Sun  Valley,  and  their  suspicion 
that  something  went  wrong  In  1B70.  are  at 
least  understandable.  But  If  they  expected 
understanding  or  a  measure  of  agreement 
from  their  national  leadership,  they  were 
disappointed  by  \he  speech  of  an  unregener- 
ate  Vice  President  Agnew. 

Don't  criticize  the  divisive  campaign 
strategy,  beoause  that's  the  name  of  the 
game,  Agnew's  message  went.  Don't  knock 
the  negaUvlsm  of  the  election  pitch,  be- 
cause the  Idea  was  to  attack  Democratic 
Senate  lncumbent«.  Above  all,  don't 
criticize — and  there's  no  such  thing  as  "con- 
structive criticism" — because  that  hurts 
party  unity  and  comforts  the  enemy. 

So  much  tor  the  etateonunllke  observatiozu 
by  the  more  sensitive  governor*  who  seek 
more  positive  political  leadership  from  the 
President,  based  on  accompllsbment  rather 
than  attempts  to  exploit  tiie  "social  Issue." 
Time  and  again,  governors,  like  Virginia's 
X^lnwood  HQlton,  deplored  the  White  House 
tendency  to  "write  off"  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation—Iftegroes,  Spanish -speaking  Ameri- 
cans, the  young.  "We  must  deal  with  prob- 
Itnu  /Whether  the  solutions  are  popular  or 
not."  said  Michigan's  Oovernor  Mllllken. 
"To  write  off  whole  groupa  for  expediency — 
such  as  the  blacks — is  not  gxiXj  morally 
wrong  but  polltloaUy  stupid." 

We  dont  approve  of  the  Agnevlan  tone  of 
Governor  McCall  of  Oregon,  who  said  of  the 
Agnew  remarks,  "There  waa  the  moat  un- 
believable. Incredible  misunderstanding  of 
the  mood  of  America  in  that  rotten,  bigoted 
UUle  speech."  But  If  that  kind  of  OOP  re- 
action can  hjirfp  put  to  rest  forever  the  folly 
of  the  Nizon-Agnew  mid-term  campaign,  and 
advance  the  cause  of  unifying  national 
leadervhlp,  the  sojourn  at  Sun  Valley  will 
have  been  worth  the  trip. 
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PKSBXDKNCT   IkvOLVXB   UCMAI.   I^AXmUHtP 

Not  unexpectedly.  President  Nixon  rejected 
a  ooncluston  of  hi*  Coaunlssion  on  Campus 
Unrest  that  he  bears  the  major  responsibility 
for  providing  moral  leadership  to  end  divi- 
sions In  American  society. 

Be  did  so  m  a  letter  to  William  W.  Scran- 
ton,  chairman  of  the  commlssloD,  that  was 
made  public  last  week.  The  letter  served 
mainly  to  imderaoore  what  others  In  the 
administration  had  already  said. 

It  is.  at  Orst  glance,  difficult  to  graap  why 
the  President  rejected  a  conclusion  that  on 
its  face  seems  so  well  rooted  in  logic.  He  is, 
after  all.  the  nation's  highest  leader.  Is  he 
not  obligated  by  his  office  to  be  the  highest 
dispenser  of  moral  leadership? 

In  a  real  sense  he  is,  but  the  matter  be- 
comes more  complicated  when  considered  In 
light  of  the  conunission's  report  Ba.sUy  over- 
looked are  hidden  implications  or  blame, 
for  the  violence  that  has  taken  place  already 
and  which  may  yet  happen  during  the  re- 
maining two  year's  ol  Nixon's  term.  To  ac- 
cept the  commission's  conclusion  might  be 
construed  by  some  as  accepting  sole  blame. 
which  obviously  Is  not  his.  No  single  Indi- 
vidual can  be  asked  to  shoulder  It— even  by 
Implication.  Thus  there  to  a  force  toward 
deCenslvenea  on  Nixon's  part 

In  his  letter  to  Sorantan,  Nixon  said; 
"There  are  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
individuals — clergy,  teachers,  public  officials, 
•ebolan,  writers — to  whom  segments  of  the 
nation  look  for  moral,  Intellectnal  and 
political  leadership." 

One  Is  hard  put  to  quarrel  with  this  ap- 
pralaal.  Indeed.  Just  as  blame  for  what  has 
already  happened  cannot  be  placed  on  a  sin- 
gle action  or  Individual,  moral  leadership  is 
not  of  a  single  souroe.  Moral  thrust  Is  a  com- 
bination of  elements  to«-ard  the  development 
of  a  desired  climate.  But  If  one  holds  to  a 
theory  of  "eiample,"  then  It  can  be  expected 
to  receive  impetus  from  the  top.  Clearly,  any 
president  bears  "a"  (as  exposed  to  "the") 
major  responsibility  for  providing  such  moral 
Impetus. 

Another  aspect  of  the  leadership  question, 
underlined  by  Nixon's  message,  deserves  ex- 
amination. It  Is  the  Idea  that  some  in  Wash- 
ington seem  bent  on  propagating  that 
mertiy  deplcHlng'  violence  Is  exertln?  the 
leadership  that  oan  prevent  it  But  if  deplor- 
ing violence  is  such  a  potent  weapon  a^nsi 
It.  then  we  abould  not  have  had  any  at  all 
because  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  olOKeary  does  deplore  It. 

Were  It  only  that  slm.ple  to  create  a  na- 
tional climate  completely  without  violence 
or  Its  threat.  But  such  a  gosi  must  be  Boughi 
by  seeking  solutions  to  the  problems  that 
divide— Just  as  the  commission  said. 

This  involves,  among  many  other  things, 
recognition  by  the  ohier  exeeuuve  that  nearly 
every  major  and  minor  issue  that  confronts 
htm  involves  a  moral  question.  And  each 
decision  made  by  a  president  applies  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  moral   leadership  of  his 


Xven  the  decision  on  how  to  react  to  that 
single  conclusion  of  the  Scranton  commis- 
sion Involved  a  moral  question.  It  Is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  result  of  that  decision  could 
not  In  Itself  have  contained  more  of  the 
elements  of  moral  leadership. 


MAN^  INHtJMANrry  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

OF   Wl 

IN  THB  BOU8B  OP  BXPaSSSMTATtTES 
FHdav,  December  It,  if70 

Mr.  SCRERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
aaks:  "Where  Is  dsddyf"  A  motber  msks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wtfe  asks:  "b  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 
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Oommimtrt  North  Vietnam  It  saOSstie. 
ally  practicing  tpirltiul  and  mantal  gen- 
ocide on  over  1,500  American  priooners 
of  war  and  their  famOlea. 

How  long? 


POLITICAL  SURVEY  BY  PAUf  BEACH 
JDNIOR  CCLLEOE 


HON.  PAUL  &  ROGERS 

or  FLomiDA 
n»  TH»  BOUSE  OF  REPRKSKXTATIVaS 

Friday.  December  II.  1370 
Ui.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker 
•Jurlng  the  recent  election  i-ampaign' 
Mr.  E.  V.  Pugh,  aodal  science  Instructor 
Pahn  Beach  Jnnlor  College,  Lake  Worth' 
Ha.,  conducted  a  nonpartlaan  nirrey  on 
women's  political  actMty  with  Uie  as- 
sistance of  his  student*. 

I  believe  this  survey  give*  ooDsldenible 
Insight  Into  the  degree  of  poUtlcal  ac- 
tivity of  women  In  our  society  and  I  In- 
sert at  this  point  In  the  Rtoo«ii,  the 
results  of  the  surrey  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues ; 

The  eii£laa«l  1>  a  oopy  of  tb«  P«lin  B«>ch 
Junior  CoUoge  non-piK^iMn  turfay  on  Wom- 
en'. Political  Activity,  gome  leo  ibeeta  were 
tUrtnbuted  and  70  were  returned.  The  sheets 
were  banded  out  after  the  Second  Pnmarr 
and  collected  after  tlie  general  election.  No- 
vembers, 1870. 

WHy,  wlm  more  eleglble  votos,  are  the 
women  a  minority  at  tbe  polU  and  almost 
mlMlng  on  tbe  political  Kane? 

Tfce  reaolte  give  tbe  bare  nguree;  tbey 
•!«>  nnseat  the  abadowy  "averiga  n«lda 
female  voter"  in  tba  area  ol  Palm  Bnteb 
Junior  College.  — -»" 

Our  female  baa  Uved  In  Florida  l«i«iia& 
la  yean  and  moved  hero  In  June  (13) 
July  (lOi  or  Auguet  (9).  (Obancee  are  only 
one  in  ilx  «b«t  she  is  a  Florida  native.  1 

8he  la  a  high  school  graduace  with  eome 
addnional  echooling  or  training.  Now  43 
yeara  of  age.  ahe  married  In  lUO-M  and  bae 
two  or  three  children,  ages  14  to  19. 

Obances  are  about  even  that  abe  worka 
and  contrtbutes  to  tbe  *10  to  916,000  family 
Income. 

She  u  protaetaot  and  probably  doaa'tiot 
bold  an  office  In  ber  ehuroh. 

She  probably  did  not  bold  a  aehool  olaae 
oOoe  either  and  It's  almoat  so~SO  that  abe 
la  In  P.T.A..  but  leaa  than  half  of  that  ahe 
holda  a  P.T.A.  office. 

TelevUlon  watching  of  poUtldana  revesb 
SB  watcMed  the  President,  43  the  Vice  Pz«al- 
dent  and  47.  watched  poUtlctans.  Some  40 
said  they  read  political  ads  and  literature 
On  the  <jue«Jon  of  poutloal  literature  Jtor 
women  32  agreed,  but  28  disagreed. 

is  the  "wmran't  place"  In  the  home? 
Twmty  said.  "yea-,  but  IS  Bild.  'Ttcrt  Moat 
agreed  that  her  -platx-  might  be  In  the  col- 
lege dasaroom,  however,  as  81  agreed.  In  the 
concluding  rummary  section,  when  asked  to 
"give  three  matti  reasons  for  not  becoming 
actively  Involved  la.  politics,  only  2  said  "a 
woman's  place  is  m  the  home." 

If  thalr  ohBdren  were  growoi  or  properly 
cared  for  would  she  enter  politics?  Only  7 
said  they  would  (Six  of  these  were  college 
graduates  )  But,  55  rejected  politics  out  of 
hand-^ven  on  thaaa  oondlttaia,  IVnrtaan 
did  not  reapond  at  all.  eleven  confeaaed  they 
were  "not  IntereWed"— while  eight  found 
they  were  unprepared  or  unquallOed.  Many 
reasons  were  given  to  reject  the  poUtlcal  ca- 
reer but  only  three  said  they  felt  their  lob 
would  still  be  at  homa. 

The  ladles  were  aot  adisd  If  ibay  nad 
■wwipapsia,   but  Daws   magaztnas:    49   aald 


HCTENSIONS  OF  REMAItKS 

T<^   16  aaM  no  with  Iteia,  Newsweek  and 
X4fe,  In  tike  order  preferred. 

Only  one  of  the  70  ever  ran  tor  a  pubbc 
office  and  only  twenty-one  bad  halpsd  oam- 
palsn  for  an  office  seeker. 
,  ?".?"*  two-primary  and  general  election 
fall  ^^  voted  and  14  did  not.  In  tbe  presi- 
dential election  year  of  1988.  M  voted  and 
9  did  not. 

There  was  some  difference  of  opinion  In 
the  spaced  questions  concerning  their  hus- 
bands. Plfty-nve  said  their  husbands  did 
not  Influence  their  choice  of  candidates  but 
later  only  41  a«id  they  "did  not  let  their 
husbands  Influence  their  poUtlcal  decisions  " 
PoUtlcs  was  discussed  "frequenUy"  with 
mends  by  98,  but  only  38  said  they  dis- 
cussed poUUca  with  their  husbanda  and  38 
failed  to  respond.  The  wife-husband  discus- 
slons   were  held  frequently,  however. 

Would  friend  husband  encourage  har  to 
enter  politics?  Forty-three  said  he  would 
not.  or  probably  would  not.  However  In  tbe 
concluding  three  main  reasons  only  1  said 
ahe  would  not  enter  poutlcs  because  her 
husband  would  not  wsat  her  to.  Seven  said 
they  would  enter  poUtlca  with  hubby's  ap- 
proval and  Ave  said  It  would  be  all  right  If 
they  (the  women)  wanted  to  enter. 

Moat,  84.  had  beard  of  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  and  63  correctly  Identified  It 
aa  being  non-partisan.  But,  only  43  correctly 
Identified  K.O.W.;  National  Organization  of 
Women.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  was  correctly 
Identlfled  by  67,  whUe  only  7  fully  Idenufled 
Betty  FHedan  as  an  author  and  NO  W  offi- 
cial, three  listed  her  as  author  of  jremlnJne 
MS/aUque  and  14  Identlfled  her  as  head  of 
NOW,,  yet  34  failed  to  make  any  Idantlflca- 
tloQ  whatsoever. 

In  the  conclt^dlag:  Three  main  reasons 
for  not  being  actively  Involved  In  poUUca 
ten  did  not  reply,  flfteen  said  their  home 
husband  and  children  were  demanding  her 
time,  twelve  admitted  they  were  "not  Inter- 
ested personally",  nine  "lacked  Ome  •  alght 
lacked  background",  two  said  a  "woman's 
place  Is  In  the  home"  and  one  said,  "beoauae 
her  husband  wouldn't  want  her  to  " 

Itoastlon:  Why  Arent  More  Women  Active 
In  Politics? 

«.  V.  Pdoh 


December  19,  1970 

preient  diulnr  the  debate  and  voted 
against  the  so-called  Abbltt  substtttita 
on  the  two  teller  votes  and  also  on  the 
roDcall  vote  against  the  Abbltt  amend- 
ment. Not  only  did  I  support  my  adl- 
eague,  Mr.  Foliy,  In  his  effort  to  author- 
ize a  nationwide  food  stamp  program 
with  broader  coverage  and  greater  bene- 
fits than  the  present  piogram  and  the 
conunlttee  bill  offered  on  the  floor,  but 
I  also  assisted  In  rounding  up  votes 
from  the  cloakroom  and  the  Speaker's 
lobby. 

The  following  outlines  my  votes  on 
each  of  the  Questions  raised  during  the 
food  stamp  legislation  consideration'  I 
voted  "nay"  on  a  teller  vote  to  accept 
the  Abbltt  substitute  to  the  Foley  substi- 
tute: however,  the  yeas  prevailed  by  a 
vote  of  119  yeas  to  lU  nays.  Second  on 
a  teUer  vote  of  133  yeas  to  lie  nays  I 
voted  "nay-  to  a  motion  to  agree  to  the 
Foley  substitute  as  amended  by  the  Ab- 
bltt substitute.  Third,  after  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose,  on  a  request 
for  a  separate  vote,  the  Foley  substitute 
as  ameiuted  by  the  Abbltt  substitute  was 
rejected  by  a  record  vote  of  173  yeas  to 
183  nays,  and  on  this  record  vote  I  voted 
"nay"  in  order  to  negate  the  Abbltt 
amendment.  Fourth,  on  final  passage  of 
the  food  stamp  legislation  on  a  record 
vote  of  390  yeas  to  68  nays,  I  voted  in 
favor  of  final  passage. 


THE  PDBLIC  ON  TRIAL 


ACTION  ON  POOD  STAMP  wtt.t. 

HON.  JAMESA.  BURKE 

or  iffiwnre^BTi 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTTES 
Friday.  December  18.  mo 

Mr.  BXTFtKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  an  article  appeared  In  last  eve- 
ning's Washington  Star  with  reference 
t<>  the  food  stamp  bill.  This  story  men- 
tioned that  the  reason  the  Rdey-Qule 
amendment  was  not  adopted  was  because 
of  the  faflure  of  supporters  of  the 
amradment  to  be  present  on  the  floor 
during  the  crndal  teller  votes  m  this 
article  reference  was  made  to  a  very 
.small  gathering  In  my  oflloe  wherein  my 
staff  was  tendering  a  fareweU  vmxtr  to 
another  staff  member  who  Is  leaving  our 
oflloe  as  of  the  first  of  the  year. 

Id.  order  to  clarify  this  matter  may  I 
say  that  not  one  Member  of  the  TJS 
Congress  was  present  in  my  offlce  during 
the  teller  votes.  The  han<lful  of  Mem- 
bers who  did  stop  by  only  stayed  for  l 
2!  "S"""**"  to  P«y  their  rejects  and 
nnnredlately  retinned  to  the  House  floor 
As  one  of  those  vltafly  Interested  In 
me  food  stamp  program  and  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Foley  amendment  I  was 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  mtw  TOKx 

m  THE  BOTTSE  OF  REPRESRNTATIVIS 

Friday,  December  18.  1970 

1^- ROBISON.  Mr.  8De«ker.  I  Include 
In  the  Rkoid  an  article  which  appeared 
to  the  December  7,  1970,  edition  of  the 
Chriatlan  Science  Monitor  de&llnR  with 
the  litlns  of  a  new  powerplant  by  North- 
eaat  UtUlttea.  Thta  utnity  company,  de- 
parting from  past  practices  of  the  utility 
Industry,  has  not  only  at  an  early  date 
nude  known  its  desire  to  build  a  new 
plant,  but  has  additionally  brought  the 
public  In  on  the  decisionmaking  proce- 
dure as  to  whether  such  a  plant  should 
be  built,  and.  U  so,  where  It  should  be 
located.  To  Insure  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient, meaningful,  public  Input.  North- 
em  Utilities  has  made  $180,000  available 
through  the  Boston-based  Fund  for  the 
Preaervatlon  of  Wildlife  and  Natural 
Rasources  to  enable  the  private  groups 
to  have  studies  made  of  the  need  for  and 
location  of  this  new  plant. 

I  think  that  ttila  Is  a  meaningful  de- 
Telopment  becatxse  It  might  very  well 
rfiow  whether  the  public  has  the  vision  to 
be  constructive  in  Its  approach  to  these 
needs  of  Indnrtry  or  whether  such  ad- 
vance notice  merely  opens  Indusby  up 
to  criticism  at  an  earlier  stage.  This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  sincere  and  needed  effort 
on  the  part  of  industry  to  give  tbe  public 
a  proper  voice  in  enTiromnental  deci- 
rtons,  and  I  hope  that  the  residents  of 
the  area  affected  will  respond  with  a 
like  amount  of  sincerity.  I  commend  this 
most  Interesting  article  to  the  attention 
of  my  oon«agoea: 


December  19  ^  1970 

[From  tiam  OhxteUan  Bcimntx  lloottar.  Dt- 
cftmbar  7,  1970] 

"OPCM  PlsAmtlMO"  l^IZD  Bt  Nosthkast 

(By  Monty  Boyt) 

Boston.— Nobody  love*  a  uUUty— ««pecl- 
&Ur  u  ft  neighbor. 

So  where  doea  a  company  put  Its  n«w 
power  pUjqu  la  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
growing  denmnd  for  electric  power? 

In.  New  EnclMuL.   Northfut  UtlUUee  de- * 
elded  upon  a  bold  experiment: 

Whereas  envlrozmunt&IlAU  geoerally  czlU- 
clae  utUll;  comp&nles  for  keeping  Kiting 
plaiu  under  wrape  until  the  lajst  minute. 
Northeast  Utilities  opted  for  "open  pun- 
ning." Bealdenu  of  the  area,  conservation 
groi^w,  and  government  agencies  were  in- 
vited from  the  start  to  help  determine  Where 
a  new  plant  ebould  be  sited.  U  at  all. 

Knowing  that  the  ganeral  public  does  xiot 
have  the  base  of  expertlM  and  resourcee  to 
maka  such  a  dadstoo.  Northeast  Dtlllttes 
mad*  S180.000  available  lor  Project  CXVAL 
(dttsen  evaluation)  committee.  The  money 
was  to  enable  a  group  of  realdenta  to  con- 
duct Independeat  studlas  and  to  act  a«  an 
impartial  educational  outlet.  Informing  tbe 
pubUo  at  Urge  abont  economic  and  envlxon- 
mental  oonslder&tlona  of  the  project. 

To  avoid  charges  of  attempting  to  buy  the 
goodwill  of  the  CEVAL  oommlttee,  North- 
east UtlUttea  gave  the  money  as  an  unre- 
stricted grant  to  the  Boeton-based  Fund  for 
the  Preservation  of  WUdUfe  and  Natural  Be- 
aources  to  b«  used  to  underwrite  the  activi- 
ties of  Project  CBVAls. 

In  sddlUon.  the  uuuues  solicited  the  as- 
alstanoe  of  tbe  New  England  Natural  Be- 
aouroes  Center  to  organijce  broad-based  ex- 
amination of  the  public  Issues  involved  In 
the  study.  Tbe  oecter,  funded  indirectly,  like 
the  OEVAL  committee,  maintains  an  inde- 
p«ndent  stance  and  serves  as  environmentaj 
adviser  to  all  parties  Involrad  in  the  open 
planning  project. 

Under  proposal  is  one  of  the  world's  larg- 
est   piunped-storage    hydroelectrlo    plants, 
producing  two  mimon  kllowatta  of  power  at 
an  eatlxnated  cost  of  $186  million. 
Txm-ATivx  BiTxa  caoexH 

Baaad  on  two  earlier  engineering  studies. 
Northeast  UtUltles  picked  two  tenUtiva  sites 
on  the  western  Maasachusett8<^onnsctiout 
bordw:   Palls  VUlage,  Oonn.,  and  Sb/eOMA. 


A  pumpsd-storage  facility  uses  surplus 
nighttime  electarldty  to  lift  water  from  a 
lower  xvserrolr  Into  a  higher  storage  pond. 
Then  during  psak  demand  hours,  the  water 
U  allowed  to  fall  Into  the  lower  basis,  gen- 
erating electrlo  energy  as  It  turns  tiis  giant 
turbines. 

Hlgh-voltago  transmission  lines  bring  in 
the  pumping  power  at  night  and  carry  out 
ths  energy  created  at  p*^^k.  demand  periods. 
Tlius,  pximped-storags  tk  a  maans  of  "stor- 
ing" electric  snargy. 

THe  proposed  Oonnecttcut  site  calls  for 
damming  Wangum  lAke  Brook  to  create  a 
760-acre  lower  lake  and  one  of  comparable 
slae  atop  Canaan  Uotmtaln.  The  powerhouse 
would  be  constructed  Inside  the  maintain 

DOEaS  ID   SMLAB6S  POMD 

At  the  SheOeld.  liasa..  site  a  ptctareaque 
trout  stream,  Wohmnb  Brook,  would  be  used 
to  areata  a  a^OO-aoe  kTwer  recreational  lake. 
Water  wouM  be  pumped  from  the  lake  bp 
Mt.  Washington  to  Plalntaln  Pond.  Tbe  pond 
wo>uld  be  enlarged  to  870  aoraa  by  building 
dikes  at  either  end. 

As  tbe  overture  to  the  projeoi.  Northeast 
ntiUtles  applied  to  the  Federal  Power  Oom- 
mlssloa  eeity  in  1970  for  a  preliminary  per- 
mit. Tbe  pvmlt  gives  the  company  exolu- 
Btve  axploratoory  rights  in  the  area  for  two 
yean. 

"Hie  permit  [which  is  not  required)  was 
a  way  of  making  pubUo  disclosure  of  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

oocnpany's  aotlvltles,''  lislan  F.  SUUn  Jr.. 
prMMeat  of  Northeast  DOUUes,  expOained 
In  an  Intervtew. 

The  utility  hoped  thereby  to  encourage 
the  staff  of  the  FFC,  federal  and  state  re- 
Bouroe  egenoles,  and  the  public  to  help  In 
the  rterlstnnmaking  prooess.  acoordina  to  Mr. 

"We  <kin't  know  whether  either  of  the  two 
,  sites  should  or  should  not  be  developed." 
he  says,  streealng  that  the  utUlty  u  not 
committed  to  either  looatlon.  "Open  plan- 
ning has  not  been  tried  before  in  this  form." 
wo  "aasELUoir'*  wamaD 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  a  Judas  goat,"  he 
warns,  however.  "I'm  not  going  to  lead  in- 
dustry Into  a  blind  alley. 

"We  don't  want  a  Shays'  rebellion.  Most 
of  the  voices  expressed  pubUcly  so  far  have 
been  cntlos  of  tbe  project.  It's  time  for  tbe 
ooQservatlon  interests  to  begin  ejquessing 
themsflaves  not  on  whether  this  is  the  right 
project,  but  whether  this  type  of  examina- 
tion has  any  merit. 

"Or  does  open  planning  merely  subjsct 
the  utility  to  far  earlier  orlUclsm?"  Mr.  SiUim 
questlcuu. 

Out  of  tbe  ojwn  planning  project  has 
sprung  an  adamant  opposition  group,  the 
Berkahire-Utchfleld  Snvironmental  Oonser- 
vanoy  Council  (BLBOC),  named  after  the 
s4)oliUng  oounttes  whsre  the  proposed  sites 
are  locatod. 

In  spite  of  BLECC'B  opposition  to  the  proj- 
ect for  enrironznental  reasons.  It  sees  open 
planning  as  a  giant  step  In  the  right  dlroo- 
tlon. 

"msxausT"  cram 

"Beavans  forbid.'*  statea  John  Bosslar.  a 
^Kikeesoan  for  BUSCC,  "if  utilities  should 
go  bsck  to  Mieaklng  around  and  grabbing 
up  land  options.  It's  the  long  history  of  this 
which  today  results  in  people's  distrusts  oC 
utUlUee." 

Mr.  Boesler  faults  the  CKVAL  oommlttas 
not  beoeuse  It  Is  Indirectly  flnanotd  by  the 
utUlty  or  tMceuse  It  attempts  to  repreeent 
local  opinion,  but  because  it  does  not  have 
tbe  power  to  disagree. 

"If  OZVAIi  is  not  conrlnoli^  in  their  op- 
position to  the  project,  they  wUl  win  no  sup- 
port from  the  utility,"  he  rv^nttmls 

The  CEVAI.  fwrnmlttee,  on  the  other  hand, 
prides  Itself  in  repreeentlng  the  spectrum  of 
local  opinion.  It  even  has  overlapping  board 
members  with  BLKOO. 

In  the  past  few  months,  OWAL  has  con- 
ducted an  educaUonal  drlvs  throi^b  news- 
letters and  the  local  news  media  to  Inform 
people  in  the  region  about  the  Issosa.  Citi- 
zen group!  are  being  formed  as  well  to 
study  spedflo  aspeets  of  the  Impact  of  a 
power  plant  on  the  eeooomy,  the  envtioai. 
ment,  flsb  and  wildUfe,  and  open  igiaese. 

"AM  XXCZTDffl   OOMOErr" 

"It's  an  eidting  oonoept  to  acknowledge 
the  dtleen's  right  to  determine  how  our 
natural  reeouroes  an  to  be  used."  enthuses 
Mrs.  Bernard  nood,  ohaliman  of  CEVAI* 
and  president  of  the  Bonsatonlo  Blver 
watershed  Association. 

Some  people  in  the  area  feel  that  tbe 
pumped-stonge  plant  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  oomznunlty.  Mrs.  Flood  reporta 
Tbey  see  It  as  a  dean  Industry  providing 
a  good  tax  base  and  recreaUonal  value. 
Others  see  It  as  an  envlrotunsntal  ''inii 
ter.  Many  remain  undeddsd. 

"The  pubUc  Is  on  trial.'  sf  i  imiiia  Dr. 
Charles  B.  W.  Foster,  director  of  the  New 
Knglsrwl  Natural  Bsaouroas  Center. 

The  experiment  will  discover  whether  the 
public  oan  make  a  meaningful  oontclbutioii 
to  an  industrial  decision  that  involves  the 
environment,  he  saya. 
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Utility  wlU  have  three  options;  redevelop 
Its  current  generating  plants,  enoouzage  a 
power  conservation  program  Mno^g  its  cus- 
tomers, or  import  power  £rom  Canada. 

The  current  timetable  calls  for  a  prelimi- 
nary engineering  report,  which  may  recom- 
mend one  site  over  the  othsc,  to  be  issued 
early   next   year   by  Northeast  UtiUtO^a. 

CKVAL  expects  to  galvanlaa  mto  action, 
rllsseoting  the  studies  in  an  effort  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  support  the  ft"<1iT^  or  not. 

BLBOC  has  annouooed  Its  oppoeitlon  to 
both  sites. 

The  decision  whether  to  go  ahead  with 
final  eugineenng  studies  and  to  apply  to 
the  FPC  for  a  construcUon  permit  "wlU  be 
based  on  pubUc  inputs,  if  we  are  as  honest 
as  we  say  we  are,"  oonfinns  the  president 
of  Northeast  Utilities. 

Thus,  the  stage  is  being  set  for  a  dedslon 
that  win  effect  the  environmant  »"4  q^^ 
power  capabllltiea  of  the  New  r»glafWl  re- 
gion— and  for  the  first  time,  the  public  has 
been  invited. 


The  final  decision  will  have  peat  lapaet 
on  regional  power  needs,  he  pradlsta.  If 
neither  site  Is  selected,  he  sees  tltat  the 


SOVIET  JEWISH  POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  mrw  jn£XT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESCNTATIVSB 

rndav.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  eoMtlcer,  It  U  of 
■pedal  coneem  to  me  to  note  tbat  Just 
at  this  time  when  our  entire  Nation  nas 
become  aware  of  the  plight  of  the  IJthu- 
anlan  aeaman,  Slmas  Eudlrka,  who  was 
refused  asylum  and  forcibly  returned 
Into  tbe  hands  of  Soviet  seamen,  that 
mora  than  30  Soviet  Jews  are  being 
brought  to  trial  in  Leningrad  for  the 
crime  of  desiring  to  emlgr»te. 

Rabbi  Zev  Segal,  chairman  of  the  Es- 
sex County  Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry, 
ma  brought  my  attention  to  tbe  enclosed 
background  report  of  Soviet  Jews  who 
now  face  the  proaoects  of  long  prison 
terms  or  even  execution. 

The  policy  of  granting  political  asylum 
U  a  life  and  death  matter  to  many  people 
who  view  the  United  States  as  a  last  hope 
to  escape  tyranny.  In  this  country  we 
must  keep  the  door  open  and  we  must 
raise  our  voices  against  those  who  per- 
secute peoples  because  of  reasons  of  re- 
UgiOD  or  nationailty. 

Today  I  Introduced  a  "sense  of  Con- 
gress" resolution  reafflrmlng  the  cdTer  of 
asylum  to  refugees  from  persecution  and 
tyranny.  And.  while  the  case  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lithuanian  se&man  is  now  well 
known,  tbe  offer  of  h<H>e  to  others  such 
as  Soviet  Jews  also  propells  us  to  ke^ 
alive  tbe  fact  that  tbe  United  States  rep- 
resents a  sanctuary  for  tbe  victims  of 
totalitarian  tyranny  euid  oppression. 

The  r^mrt  follows: 
SoTXKi  JcwisB  PoLznc&z.  PuBomss:   Back- 

OSOUKS  BXFOBT 

(PrtjMmt  by:  Amedoaii  Jewish  OOBlenaoe 
oa  Soviet  Jewry) 

Thirty-four  Soviet  Jews,  erreited  and  held 
Incommunicado  wllbln  the  pait  bU  months 
in  Leningrad.  Riga  Klihlner  and  TMIliil, 
faoe  the  Imminent  prospect  of  political  trtala 
that  can  lead  to  life  impxleonment.  and  even 
the  death  penalty. 

The  weight  of  evidence,  filtered  out  to  the 
oirhdde  world  by  doee  relatives  and  friends, 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  regardiese  of 
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tbe  l«gftl  >pee«floatioiis  that  may  tw  brought 
at  tbe  trlala  their  thrust  wiU  be  anU-JewUh. 
In  the  largvr  oontezt  at  recent  Soviet 
poUoy.  It  la  clear  that  the  ImmetUHte  purpoee 
at  the  azresta  and  any  aooompanying  trials 
la  to  stifle  the  voices  of  the  soon*  of  Jews 
who.  In  the  laet  year,  have  undertalceQ  to 
struggle  to  leave  the  USSR  for  larael,  where 
they  can  maintain  their  Jewish  Idesttty. 
The  long-range  objectUe  may  be  to  crush 
a  larger-scale  renaaeeot  Jewish  national  oon- 
sefousnaas  amonc  many  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

All  the  avaUable  Information  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  last  spring  a  high-level  pol- 
IcydacUlon  was  made  to  initiate  a  nationally 
ooonlinated,  concerted  secret  police  (KGB) 
actl*n  against  militant  Jews  which  used 
entrapment  and  provocation  and  Involved 
larg«-acale  searches  and  seizures,  confisca- 
tion of  printed  matter,  Interrogations  and. 
ultimately,  forced  confessions  that  can  be 
used  as  Incriminating  evidence  In  public 
trlala. 
The  known  facts  are  thwc: 
At  8:30  A.M.  on  June  16.  1970,  nine  Riga 
Jews  were  apprehended  at  Leningrad's 
Smolny  Airport  aa  they  were  waUOng  from 
the  termlnaa  to  an  airplane.  That  aftAracxui. 
Veohernir  LentH^fd.  the  main  afternoon 
papar.  carried  a  brief  announcement  of  the 
acuon.  Indicating  that  those  arrested  had 
planxiad  to  hijack  the  plane  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  item  appeared  the  next  day  in 
Lentngnidskaya  Pravda.,  the  main  momina 
newspaper.  ^ 

As  a  mattar  of  policy  tbe  Soviet  praaa 
rarely  publishes  crime  news,  and  even  then 
it  la  not  untn  long  after  tha  ev»nt.  The  fact 
that  the:;a  pepen  carried  this  report  within 
leaa  than  twenty-four  hours  suggesta  that 
they  were  altered  In  advance.  The  fact  that 
the  Jews  were  arrested  while  walking  on  the 
ground  is  A  sure  sign  of  the  KOB's  advance 
iniormaHon  and  planning. 

T*e  probability  of  a  meUculously  coordl- 
anad  poUoe  provocation  Is  enhanced  even 
further  by  the  virtual  simultaneity  of  othw 
actions  that  day. 

^At  about  the  same  hour  of  tbe  arresu  at 
wnolny  Airport,  eight  Leningrad  Jews  wore 
arrested  in  scattered  places— at  work  at 
hOTie.  on  assignment  some  distance  from  the 
«*T^»n<I  even  on  vacation  aa  far  away  as 
Odesaa.  Within  a  few  houra  aearchea  were 
carried  out  In  doaens  of  homes  in  Moscow 
I^nlngrad.  Riga  and  Kharkov;  scores  of  peo- 
ple were  detained  for  questioning  and  then 
released.  Since  June  there  have  been  more  ar- 
reets  In  TbIIial.  Kishinev,  Rig*  and  again  in 
I^nlngrad,  bringing  the  number  of  Jewish 
political  prisoners  at  this  date  to  thlrty-aU 
Including  two  sentenced  prior  to  the  neW 
ameta. 

Tb«  man  in  cbuga  of  '•tha  Lanlngrad 
Mae.-  Involving  at  least  the  prlaonars  fjtan 
Riga  and  Leningrad  Itself.  Is  the  chief  city 
prosecutor.  8.  Ye.  Solovlov.  weU  known  to 
local  Jews  as  an  aotl-Semlte. 

In  19fll  he  served  as  a  Judge  In  the  city's 
criminal  court,  and  presided  over  two  notori- 
ous trials  Involving  Jews.  In  otie  case,  he 
handed  down  a  aeries  of  death  aentencea  for 
alleged  economic  crimes  to  a  group  of  Jews. 
In  another,  he  aentenced  Leningrad  syna- 
gogue leaders,  including  an  M-year-cad 
man.  to  lengthy  prison  terms  on  charges  of 
subversion.  The  charges  were  due  to  the  de- 
fendants determined  elTorta  In  behalf  of 
Jewish  religious  observances,  and  their  ac- 
tive contacts  with  synagogue  leaders  in  other 
clues. 
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palgn.  Publications  In  the  thousands  all  over 
the  country,  through  articles,  editorials 
pamphlets,  letters  to  the  editor,  and  cari- 
catures, assumed  an  antl-SemlUc  tone  and 
character. 

The  campaign  Itself  was  an  e^andwl.  but 
more  intenalfled,  version  of  tlw  Sonet 
propaganda  line  that  now  views  Judaism  as 
the  ideological  progenitor  of  Zionism,  and 
Zionism  as  the  equivalent  of  Na^sm.  The 
whole  amalgam  u  a  key  element  In  the 
doctrine  of  " International  Zionism"  aa  Oie 
Jewish  ally  and  servant  of  Western  Imperial- 
ism—an  updated  and  refurbished  adi^ita- 
tlon  of  the  discredited  Tsarist  "Protocols  of 
the  Qders  of  Zlon." 

A  number  of  Jews,  both  prominent  and 
obscure,  were  pressed  Into  service  In  this 
campaign,  to  proclaim  their  loyalty  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  reiterate  oflSclal  apologetics 
about  Soviet  Jewry,  to  sign  attacks  on  Israel 
and  world  Jewry,  and  to  brand  as  betrayal 
any  desire  to  leave  for  Israel.  The  apex  was 
reached  at  a  Moscow  press  conference  on 
March  4.  when  63  prominent  Jews  were 
brought  together  by  tbe  Porelga  Ministry 
to  sp«ak  to  the  world  and,  indlraetly  to 
Soviet  Jews. 

What  must  have  shocked  the  authorttlee, 
however,  was  the  Instantaneou.'s  reaction  of 
doaens  of  Soviet  Jews,  aa  Indlvidoals  and  In 
groupa.  In  Moacow.  Leningrad,  Riga  and  else- 
where, repudiating  the  assertions  of  the 
•■house-broken"  Jews  and  their  right  to  speak 
for  all  of  Soviet  Jewry.  It  was  very  Ukely  In 
reaction  to  this  unprecedented  audacity  that, 
the  regime  decided  to  intensify  antl-JewUh 
pressures. 

Of  course,  the  authorities  have  been  aware 
for  some  time  of  the  growing  frustration  and 
resentment  of  many  Soviet  Jewa  at  the  dla- 
crlmloaUon  they  face  in  higher  education 
and  employment,  the  widespread  antl-Jewlsh 
propaganda,  the  hostility  they  and  their  chil- 
dren frequently  encounter  In  the  streets,  at 
school  or  at  work,  and,  not  least,  at  the 
dq)rlvatlon  of  their  cultural  and  religious 
rights,  foreclosing  the  poealbtltty  of  per- 
petuating their  heritage  and  maintaining 
their  group  identity. 

PurloQB  with  ofllotal  anu-Semltlsm,  and 
Inspirad  by  tha  spiritual  self-re  general  Ion 
which  Israel  repreaents  to  them,  a  rising  gen- 
eration of  young  Soviet  Jews  rejects  this 
filcuaUon  as  Intolerable.  Tens  of  thousands 
have  applied  for  exit  permits  to  emigrate 
to  I-srael.  With  few  exceptions,  their  applica- 
tions have  repeatedly  been  turned  down. 

Several  hundred  of  the  more  daring  have 
clnmlated  appaais  and  open  letters  addreased 
to  the  Soviet  leaderahlp.  to  the  T7N  Human 
Rights  OoBunUtlon.  to  UN  Secretary  Qenerai 
n  Thant.  to  iha  Intamatlonal  Red  Cross,  and 
also  to  Praaldant  Richard  Nixon  and  Israel 
Premier  Oolda  Malr.  In  effect,  they  have  ap- 
pealed to  public  opinion  and  to  the  oon- 
sdcnoe  of  the  world.  Such  letters  have  been 
written  by  individuals  and  by  groups  in  every 
major  dty. 

This  wholly  unanticipated  upsurge  of  pride 
and  national  conaciousneaa  has  manifestly  so 
upset  tbe  regime  that  It  has  resorted  to 
severely  repressive  measures.  The  striving  for 
Jewish  national  identity  has  begun  to  be 
treated  like  a  criminal  or  antl-aoclal  act, 
with  prooadures  of  Intimidation  uiad  against 
many  who  applied  for  exit  permlta.  In^udUig 
interrogation  by  the  Kaa,  expulsion  tcom  the 
Party,  suspension  from  the  unlvemtty,  dis- 
charge from  employawnt.  and  gttieral  social 
hostUlty  at  work. 


The  new  arrests  and  the  ominous  posalbU- 
Ity  of  trials  must  be  understood  within  the 
larger  context  of  official  policy,  as  reflected 
in  the  massive  winter  propaganda  campaign 
againat  Israel  during  January-March  1970. 
What  began  as  a  concerted  nationwide  chorus 
of  condemnation  of  Israeli  policies  swiftly 
degenerated  into  a  general  antl^Jewlah  cam- 


But.  vha«  of  the  imminence  of  a  trial  of 
those  arreatad  Unoe  JuneT 

In  order  to  better  understand  what  may 
happen.  It  must  be  home  in  mind  that  there 
ar«  basically  two  separate  groups  Involved 
in  "the  LenlngnKl  case." 

Wa  know  pradoua  little  about  their  fate. 
Ko  Indlotount  has  been  Issued.  The  prlson- 
<n  have  bean  kept  it»vwr>fniinlffadiO.  Balatlvea. 
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friends  and  even  potential  defense  counasl 
have  been  forbidden  to  visit  them,  and  they 
have  evidently  been  imder  Intensive  Interro- 
gation. Since  we  have  no  precise  Idea  of  how 
they  wlU  be  charged,  it  la  only  possible  to 
speculate  on  the  circumstances  In  which  they 
wUl  be  txled.  and  the  penalties  they  are  likely 
to  Incur. 

Accordingly  to  law,  conspiracy  to  hijack  an 
airplane  is  oonslderad  treason  and  is  there- 
fore subject  to  the  death  petuuty.  BVen 
knowledge  of  such  a  plan  and  failure  to  re- 
port It  can  be  aubsumad  imder  a  charge  of 
anti-Soviet  activity  and  entails  life  Lmprlsou- 
ment.  Attempted  hijacking  can  be  treated  as 
a  plot  to  damage  or  steal  State  property,  and 
may  also  entail  the  death  penalty. 

About  the  Riga  group.  relaUves  and  trlanda 
Uving  abroad  but  in  the  cloaeat  feasible  con- 
tact at  home  believe  that  the  Riga  Jewa  were 
entrapped  by  someone  In  their  midst. 

We  have  learned.  In  a  letter  from  tha  wives 
mothers  and  sisters  of  eight  of  the  Leningrad 
group,  that  poUce  interrogators  Informed  the 
women  that  the  prlosners  confessed  to  "antl- 
Sovlet  activity"  and  the  attempted  hijacking 
of  a  plane.  The  women  made  It  clear  that 
they  beUeve  these  were  forced  confeealons. 

Forced  confeasioos  raise  the  ominous 
spectre  of  show  trials.  Such  staged  trials 
using  foroed  oonfeaalons  as  decisive  evldenoa,' 
are  no  innovaOon  in  Soviet  law  and  public 
life,  even  though  they  have  been  In  disuae 
In  the  last  few  years.  This  sad  tradition  goes 
back  to  the  early  leaO's  and  culminates,  of 
course.  In  Stalin's  notorious  Great  Purges  of 
1036-40,  with  their  antl-Jewlsh  component. 
For  Soviet  Jews,  this  form  of  terror  as  an 
anti-Semltlc  expression  began  In  earneat  only 
after  World  War  U,  In  the  last  Ave  years  of 
Stalin's  death,  known  to  tham  as  "the  Black 
Years. "  Those  yaars  witnessed  a  sarlss  of 
grim  expenencas:  a  massive  anU-Semltlo 
campaign  of  propaganda  and  purge  against 
"unmasked  cosmopolitans"  (a  thinly  veiled 
and  well -understood  euphemism  for  Jewish 
InteUectuals.  large  numbers  of  whom  pub- 
licly '■oonfosaed"  their  sins);  the  Uquldatlon 
of  Jewish  cultural  instJtuUons  and  tbe  arrest 
and  execution  of  hundreds  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural leaders:  a  seriea  of  antl-Bemlttc  show 
trials,  replete  with  confeasions.  of  the  top 
leaderahlp  of  Communist  partlea  in  the  So- 
viet satellltee,  especially  the  Infamous  "Slan- 
sky  trial"  In  Czechoslovakia,  plotted  by 
StaJln  In  1983.  ' 

The  wave  of  terror  culminated  with  the 
axmouncemsnt.  in  January  19&3,  of  an  aUeged 
"plot"  by  which  Soviet  Jewish  doctors  had 
murdered,  or  were  planning  to  murder,  Soviet 
poUtlcal  leaders  at  the  behest  of  an  Inter- 
national Jewish  conspiracy  in  league  with 
Western  Imperialism— a  charge  that  is  closely 
»kln  to  the  present  Soviet  trilogy  of  Juda- 
ism^ Zionism  =  Nazism!  Only  the  death  of 
Stalin,  In  March  1963.  ended  what  most  ob- 
servers believed  was  going  to  be  a  vast  new 
purge,  with  an  emphasis  on  trials  and  the 
deportation  of  Jews. 

It  Is  also  essential  to  recall  the  expsrlenoe 
and  the  lessons  of  the  more  recent  wide- 
spread economic  crimes  camjjaign  of  1961-04. 
This  was  another  of  those  nationally  co- 
ordinated enterprlsce  which  the  police  au- 
thorities stage  so  weU.  All  the  institutions 
of  Soviet  power  were  used  to  expose  and 
eradicate  thoaa  accused  of  alleged  targe-scale 
economic  offeosea.  such  sa  theft  of  State 
property,  embfmlement,  dealing  in  foralgn 
currency,  ooonterfelting.  and  bribery. 

The  Communist  Party  apparatus,  the 
Komsomol  (Toung  Communist  League),  the 
mllltla,  the  secret  police,  the  regular  police, 
local  proaecators  and  courts,  and  tbe  na- 
tional and  regional  presa  were  brought  Into 
service.  Crude  propaganda  material,  overtly 
antl-Jewlsh.  blanketed  the  country  and  maaa 
trials  were  staged  In  which  the  accused  In* 
vartably  confessed  and  were  glvan  stiff 
psnaltSes. 
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Tar  the  purposes  of  this  campaign,  the 
death  penalty  was  relnatltuted  after  a  lapse 
of  many  years.  Of  the  several  hundred  ex- 
ecuted, more  than  fifty  per  cent  were  Jews, 
who  constitute  Just  over  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  Just  six  years  ago  the  In- 
ternational Commission  of  Jurists.  In  a 
meticulously  detailed  study,  pointed  up  the 
anti-Semitic  taint  of  the  campaign.  Certain 
Soviet  Jurists  themselves,  in  a  moment  of, 
criticism,  noted  Its  legal  excesses. 

More  lm.medlat«Iy  and  directly  relevant  to 
our  present  conoem  Is  the  case  of  Boris 
Kochublyevsky,  the  first  of  the  Soviet  Jewish 
poUUcal  prisoners— a  33-year-old  eleetronles 
engineer  from  Kiev,  In  the  Ukraine. 

Kochublyevsky  was  arrested  In  December 
1968,  and  five  months  later  he  was  tried  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  of  forced  labor  for 
"antl-Sovlet  alander."  His  "slander"  consisted 
of  a  public  defence  of  Israel  in  June  1967, 
and  his  public  assertion  in  September  1968 
that  Babl  Yar — the  ravine  outside  Kiev 
where  the  Nasls  slaughtered  scores  of  thou- 
sands of  Jews  In  1941 — was  a  tragedy  for  the 
Jewish  people.  Also  included  were  hla  aUte- 
ments,  in  a  November  1968  letter  to  the  So- 
viet leaderahlp,  that  It  was  Impossible  for 
him  to  Uvo  as  a  Jew  In  the  USSR  since  there 
are  no  Jewish  educational,  cultural  or  com- 
munal tnstltutlona,  and  that  he  consequently 
wanted  to  go  to  IsraeL 

m  short,  the  accusations  against  Koch- 
ublyevsky were  esaentlaUy  Idsnllcal  with  the 
regime's  real  grievances  against  lU  present 
Jewish  prisoners.  His  txlal  Is  now  being 
viewed  as  a  harbinger  of  gloom  for  additional 
trials,  and  as  a  foreboding  precedent. 

In  the  Kochublyevsky  case,  KTironfJta,  the 
generally  reliable  "Chronicle  of  CuiT«nt 
Kvenu"  disseminated  by  the  Soviet  demo- 
cratic underground.  rejTorted  segments  of 
the  trial  transcript  as  well  as  reports  by 
persons  present  at  the  trial  which  painted 
the  following  plctiue. 

Some  prosecution  wltnsesea  were  provoc- 
ateurs. Several  repudiated  the  testimony 
they  gave  at  the  preliminary  hearings;  one 
admitted  to  having  given  his  testimony 
while  drunk:  others  said  they  tftlfled  under 
pressure  from  the  KOB  Interrogatora.  The 
general  public  was  kept  away. 

Not  even  friends  or  relatives  were  per- 
mitted Inside  the  courtroom.  At  the  same 
time,  the  KOB  packed  the  courtroom  with 
lU  own  members,  as  well  as  with  cltlxena 
who  were  mobilised  and  instructed  to  act 
hostile  to  the  defense.  Wltneaaes  were  sent 
out  of  the  court  immediately  after  their 
testimony,  which  is  against  Soviet  legal  pro- 
cedures. The  Judge  acted  like  a  prosecutor. 
Indtilglng  in  remarks  that  were  hostile  to 
the  defense  In  tone  and  substance,  and  gen- 
erally permitted  antl-SemlUc  and  hooligan 
behavior  In  hla  court.  At  the  same  time  the 
defense  counsel  assumed  the  role  of  assistant 
proeecutor.  not  only  accepting  the  basic  va- 
lidity of  the  charges  against  his  client  but 
actually  indicating  his  disbelief  of  Koohn- 
blyevsky's  own  dsfense. 

It  Is,  of  course,  entirely  conceivable  that 
Soviet  authorities  wiu  attempt  to  underplay 
or  even  avoid.  In  any  direct  way,  the  oasen- 
tlally  a:.tl-Jewlah  political  character  of  the 
new  -y-je.  Very  likely  apprehensive  about 
protests  in  the  outside  world  over  a  mass 
anti-Jewish  trial,  they  may  seek  to  divert 
attention  to  the  narrow  legal  question  of  a 
hijacking  plot  through  on  emphaals  on  forced 
confessions.  This  would  serve  them  especially 
well  at  a  period  when  much  of  the  clvUlsed 
world  has  gone  through  a  period  of  Shock 
with  regard  to  airplane  hijackings. 

But  regardleaa  of  how  the  trial  Is  con- 
duct«d,  and  how  Soviet  propaganda  handles 
It.  It  wUl  be  difllcult  to  shift  the  focus  from 
the  fsct  that  people  are  on  trial  for  thslr 
convictions,  and  that  Jews  are  being  per- 
secuted as  Jews.  The  defendants  bad  no  desire 
to  attack,  change,  subvert  or  overthrow  tb« 
Soviet  systsm.  On  the  contrary,  tb^  only 
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desire  was  to  leave  that  system  altogether. 
and  to  exercise  their  elementary  human  right 
to  leave  their  country  of  origin  and  to  settle 
In  larael.  which  they  now  regard  as  their 
ancestral  homeland  and  as  the  sole  place 
where  they  can  lives  as  Jews. 

The  materials  conflacated  from  those  inter- 
rogated and  arrested  demonstrate  conclu- 
sively that  this  will  be  a  Jewl.<ih  case.  Among 
the  Items  seized  were  Hebrew  grammars, 
Jewish  history  books,  open  letters  of  appeal 
for  help  to  leave,  postal  cards  from  Israel,  and 
Jewish  encyclopedlaa.  In  short,  aa  some  have 
written,  everything  with  the  words  "Jew," 
"Jewish."  "Judaism"  was  confiscated. 

Within  days  after  the  June  15  action  a 
young  I^nlngrad  Jew  Viktor  Bogualavaky, 
wrote  an  Impsssloned  lertter  pleading  the  In- 
nocence of  his  friends.  He  noted  that  "A 
lively  Interest  in  the  fate  of  one'a  people  and 
love  for  one's  people  cannot  be  considered  an 
offense.  Their  only  crime  was  that  they  were 
bom  Jews  and  they  sought  to  remain  Jews." 

In  July,  Viktor  Boguslavaky  was  arrested. 

TEIKD   Atn   aSNlKNCXD 

iUkrainUm  SSB) 

Bona  L.  Kochublyevsky. — 84  years  old. 
Engineer.  Married.  One  child:  a  year-old 
daughter.  Pormer  address:  Kiev,  Ukraine 
SSR.  Charged  with  antl-Sovlst  alander 
December  1988.  Sentenced  May  1969  to  three 
years  at  hard  labor. 

Lllya  A.  Ontman. — Married;  family  In- 
cludes a  sister  and  an  adopted  child.  Pormer 
address:  Chemovitz.  Ukraine  SSR.  Charged 
with  antl-Sovlet  slander.  Sentenced  January 
1970  to  two  and  a  half  yeara  In  prison. 

AWAZTXMO  imZAL — WTTH  AUXBT  DATEB  IWVXGMTWB 

Georgian  SSR 
Abraham  Oanllaahvlll.  June  1870.  Blnlamln 
nKhaneshviu,  June  1970. 

Lento^rnf.  Russian  SPSR 
Vlartllmtr  Oaherovlch  Mogllever.  June  16. 
1970.— 80  years  old.  Engineer.  Wife:  Yulla 
Issaavna  MogUsver.  One  child:  a  two-year- 
old  son.  Address;  Ul.  Telmana  D.  36.  kon  I 
kv.  309.  ^ 

David  Inrovlch  Chemogias,  June  16, 
1970. — 80  years  old.  Agronomist.  Wife-  Berta 
Petrovna  Velnger.  One  chUd:  an  eight- 
month-old  Infant.  Address:  Pr.  is-vif"^  n 
38.  kv.  36. 

Ortgory  Dya  Butman.  Jime  16.  1970. — 87 
years  old.  Engineer.  Wife:  Yeva  Shmtilevna 
Butman.  One  child:  a  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter. Address:  Vitsbsky  pr.  D.  as,  korp  4 
kv.  33. 

lASssl  Kamlnsky,  June  15,  1970. — 40  years 
old.  Engineer.  Wife:  Seraflma  Msyerovna 
Kamlnsky.  Two  children:  ten  snd  seventeen. 
Address:  Ul.  Voastanlya  D.  6,  kv.  4. 

l*v  Lelbovlch  KcranbUt,  Jime  16,  1970. 

48  years  old.  Mathematician.  Wife:  Reveka 
Molaeyevna  Korenhllt.  One  child:  a  daugh- 
ter. Address:    Ul.   Verelskaya  D.   la,  kv.   10, 

Solomon  Drelzner,  June  16.  1970. — 88  year* 
old.  Engineer.  Married;  wife  hospitalised. 
One  child:  a  flve-month-old  son.  Address' 
19  Olega  Koshevogo,  Apt  38. 

Anatoly  Molseyevlch  Goldfeld.  June  16 
1970.-34  years  old.  Engineer.  Unmarried. 
Mother:  Uya  Samaooovna  Shlmanovloh.  Ad- 
dress: Pr.  Shaumyan  D.  68,  kv.  18. 

Lev  Natimovlch  Yagman,  Jims  16,  1970. 

30  years  old.  Wife:  Musya  Khslm-LeJbovna 
Yagman.  Two  children:  3  and  6  years  old. 
Address:  Ul.  Karbysheva  D.  6,  korp.  l,  kv.  80. 

Viktor  David  Boguslavaky,  July  13,  1970. 

80  years  old.  Unmarried.  Mother  hospltallsBd. 
Address:  Pr.  Shaumyana  47.  apt.  36. 

Hlllel  ZaUnanovlch  Shur,  September  6, 
1970. — 34  yeara  old.  Marital  status  unknown. 
Bister:  Erelna  Zalmanovna  Shur.  Address: 
Ul.  Zhukovskogo  D.  30,  kv.  30. 

Viktor  ShtUbans.  November  16,  1970.— 38 
years  old.  Physician.  Married. 

MlkhAil  KorenbUt,  November  10,  1970.— 
Brothsr  at  Lev  Korsnbllt. 
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Mfa,  Latvian  SBK 

I«lb  a.  Ktianotli,  JuM  I6.  19TO.— SB  yemrs 
old.  Address:  31  MlUitiu  stn«t. 

Merl  Mendelevich  Ehftnokli,  June  16 
IIWO  — 20  years  old-  WUe  ot  Lellj  a.  KbanoUi' 
S«me  address. 

YoaU  M  Mendelevich,  June  15,  1870.— J3 
years  old.  Brother  ol  Mary  M.  KbanoUi 
Address:  ne/H  Lenin  Street. 

Edvard  Kuinetsov,  June  16,  1»70. — Ad- 
dress; 45  Valdenbaum  street,  apt.  aa. 

ailva  Zalmanson  Kuznetcov,  June  16 
1970.— WUe  of  Edvard  Ku«aetaov.  Same 
address. 

Isalt  Zaimanson,  June  16,  1970—38  years 
old.  Brother  of  SUva  Z.  Kuanetsov  Same 
address. 

Wolf  Zalmsjuon,  June  16,  1970. — 31  yean 
old.  Bother  ot  Isak  Zaimanson  and  Sllva 
Kuznetxov.  Same  address. 

Anatoly  A.  Altman,  June  IS,  1970.— S8 
yean  old. 

Boris  Pestner,  June  16, 1970. 

Mendel  Bodnla,  July  1970.-33  years  old. 
WUe:  Zelda  Bodnla.  Addreas:  Shkolnaya 
Street  7,  apt.  a. 

Arkady  ShpUberg,  August  4, 1070— 33  years 
old.  Engineer.  Wife:  Margarita  MlkhaUovna 
Shpllberg.  One  child:  a  daughter.  Addreaa- 
I^nlna  Street  aos,  apt.  8. 

Bons  Maftsler,  August  4.  1970.-33  yean 
old.  Wife:  Oenla  Molaeyevna  Maftsler  Ad- 
dreas; Sllulema  Street  16,  korp   6.  apt  81. 

Buth  Alekaandrovlcb,  Ootober  7,  l97o ^23 

yean  old.  Nurse.  Address;  Surorova  Street  18 
apt.  ao. 

Mikhail  Sbepsbelovleh.  October  18,  1907 

37  years  old.  Addreas:  Tuglas  Street  6,  apt.  43. 
KUh.l7iev.  Moldavian  SSR 

Alekaander    Galperln.    July    24,    1970 34 

years  old.  Unmarried.  Mother;  Makhlla  Tefl- 
movna  Oalperina.  Addreas;  87,  Ul  Ttebuh- 
evakaya  11-13. 

Arkady  Voloahln,  August  16,  1970— Ad- 
dress: Ul.  Klevsbaya  41,  kv.  5. 

Oarl  Klrshner,  August  16.  1970. 

David  Rablnovlch.  August  16,  1970. 

Abraham  Trakhtenberg,  August  16,  1970. 

Semeon  Abramovlch  Levlt,  November 
1970.— Address  ;U1.8Tabo<la  8. 


TOUTH  CAN    WIN    A    BETTER 
AMERICA 

HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OF  wrsooVSDf 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATTraS 

Fridav,  December  IS.  1370 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  a 
number  of  his  colleagues  paid  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  Member  of  the  9l5t 
Congrees.  Representative  Allaed  k 
iMvnxsms  of  New  York.  At  that  time 
I  described  a  speech  delivered  by  Repre- 
sentative LowxHSTEQi  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity saying: 

I  do  not  beUeve  then  was  a  man  elo- 
quent appeal  to  nonvlolenas,  a  mon  elo- 
quent appeal  to  tbe  conaelenoes  of  us  aU. 
and  more  eloquent  appeal  against  the  polarl- 
aatloQ  than  we  oould  And  In  that  speech. 

I  promlKd  to  Insert  a  copy  of  that 
meet  perceptive  speech  In  today's  Rcc- 
OKD,  and  do  so  at  this  Ume: 

[nam  the  Boeton  Qlobe,  Sept.  37,  1970J 
TOTJTB  Can  Wdj  a 


(By  AUard  K.  Lowenatetn) 

As  I  stand  bera  In  this  troubled  place,  In 

this  anniversary  month,  three  extraordinary 

Anurtcana    seem    avetTwhen    present.    All 

three  woe  vcnhlpped  and  detsMad  by  thair 
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faUow  oountTTinan,  ««ra  oonuzuttad  to,  and 
maOm  iM^md  by.  Oittabarttod  men  •tvt- 
whara. 

Or.  M*rUn  Luib«r  Klnc  Jr^  w&a  to  b*Te 
nia4e  this  OIam  Day  ■panoti  Ust  yaw.  Tba 
otben.  ab*p«d  by  Harrftrd  aod  Naw  York, 
are  FtajiUln  D.  BocMvalt  uid  aobcax  P. 
Seunady,  man  wboaa  Uvea  wera  Jolnad  Ia 
ramarkAbla  way*,  parhapa  oooa  mora  ra- 
marlrabla  than  ttia  CatafulsaM  of  tbalr  last 
Juna  otha. 

On  Juna  6,  1944.  tTanty-flva  yean  ago.  a 
long  quartar  of  a  oantury  ago.  ftanJcUn  D. 
Boowralt  ipoka  the  beart  of  America  In  a 
prayar  Xot  oui  aoldlara  aa  tbay  croaaad  to 
Pranoa: 

"Almlgbty  Ood:  Our  aona.  pride  of  onr 
Nation,  tbla  day  bare  aat  upon  a  mighty  en- 
daavor,  a  struggle  to  preaerre  our  BepnbUc. 
our  rallgJon,  and  our  clvlllzaUon,  and  to  set 
ftaa  a  sufferirig  humanity  .  .  . 

•TTwy  flght  not  for  tba  luat  of  oonqueat. 
Tliay  flght  to  end  conqueat.  They  fight  to 
Uberate.  They  Oght  to  let  Jostloe  arlae.  and 
toleraoee  and  good  will  among  all  Thy 
people  .  .  . 

"O  Lofd.  glTe  ua  Faith.  Olve  ua  Paith 
In  Tbea;  mitta  In  our  eona;  Faltb  in  each 
othv;  Palth  In  our  united  cruaade.  Let  not 
the  keenneaa  of  our  aplrlt  ever  bo  dulled. 
I«t  not  the  Impact  of  temporary  ervnta.  of 
temporal  matters  of  but  fleeting  moment — 
let  not  theae  deter  vs  In  our  unconquerable 
puipoae. 

nvith  thy  blwatng.  we  ahaU  preraU  over 
the  unholy  foroea  of  our  enemy.  Help  ui  to 
conquer  the  ipostlea  of  greed  and  racial  ar- 
roganolea.  I^ad  ua  to  the  iarlng  of  our  coun- 
try, and  with  o\ir  sUter  Natlonj  into  a  world 
unity  that  will  speU  a  Buie  peace — a  peace  In- 
Tulnerabla  to  the  KbemlngB  of  unworthy 
men.  And  a  peace  that  will  let  all  men  live 
in  freedom,  reaping  the  juat  rewarda  of  their 
honaat  toll." 

It  waa  left  to  Ja<A  Kewfleld,  the  brUUant 
JouroaUat  from  Kew  Tork,  to  apeak  the  heart 
of  America  on  the  lecond  of  theae  June  0tha, 
34  ycara  later,  in  one  of  the  moat  powerful 
paragraphs  to  appear  In  years: 

"ITow  I  realise  what  makes  our  generation 
unique,  what  daflnes  ua  apart  from  thoaa 
who  came  before  the  hopeful  Winter  of  ItWi. 
and  thoae  who  oama  after  the  murderous 
Spring  of  1968.  We  are  the  flret  generation 
that  learned  from  eipertence.  in  our  Innocent 
twentlea.  (hat  things  were  not  really  getting 
better,  that  we  shall  HOT  o'veroome.  We  felt, 
by  the  time  we  reached  thirty,  that  we  had 
already    gUmpeed    the   moat    compaaalonate 
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oration.  They  have  never  axparlenoad  a  war 
which  made  them  proud  of  tbalr  oountry. 
They  have  yet  to  experience  an  America  fac- 
ing up  to  her  problema,  howeTer  tough,  at 
home.  Their  choices  In  presidential  elections 
ha^e  been  as  inspiring  as  the  sum  oX  Johnson. 
Ooldwater,  Nixon,  Humphrey  and  George 
Wallace;  the  greatest  poUUcal  eventa  of  their 
formauve  years  have  been  the  fiMai^nitlopi 
of  their  heroee. 

This  la  not,  all  In  all,  the  aort  of  political 
hlatory  that  glvea  reasonable  men  muoh 
cauae  for  optlmlam,  and  it  ought  to  a\irpri£e 
DO  one  that  a  generation  that  baa  grown  up 
with  thla  hlatory  la  vulnerable  to  cynldam 
and  even  despair.  But  bop«  is  one  thing  thiii 
country  needs  deaperately  from  Ita  young 
people.  So  we've  got  to  remind  them  and 
ourselvea,  that  It  U.  after  all.  barely  a  year 
Btnoe  ordinary  people,  working  without 
inwcedent.  working  at  first  without  money 
or  visible  leadership;  amce  ordiniry  people. 
at  the  beginning  moat  of  them  students,  un- 
did the  political  mythology  and  reversed  the 
course  of  history  for  their  country. 

The  major  goals  of  two  years  ago.  so  r**- 
mote  and  heretical  then,  are  now  ihe  ac- 
cepted national  goals.  The  problem  is  Im- 
plementation. But  what  a  triumph  It  would 
be  by  any  ordinary  standards  to  have 
achieved  so  quickly  what  was  achieved. 
But.  theae  are  not  of  courae,  ordinary  tlmaa, 
as  each  new  casualty  list  reminds  ua. 

Nonetheless  It's  important  to  realize  that 
the  oonfuBlon  about  whether  we  can  aifect 
our  future  arlaee  not  because  we  failed, 
but  because  we  didn't  fall.  It  arises  from 
the  failure  to  consummate  succeaa  with  the 
election  of  a  Prealdent  who  would  now  be 
Implementing  the  policies  dictated  by  the 
new  goals.  And  the  Judgment  seems  fair 
that  that  failure  aroae  from  the  eveoita  of 
last  June  6tb,  not  from  any  permanent  In- 
evitable Immoblliam  In  the  political  process. 
Nor  does  this  Judgment  constitute  flight 
into  a  personality  cult.  It  Is.  I  think,  simply 
accurate  reporting.  No  country,  not  even 
one  far  leas  troubled  than  oura,  cbtlld  lose 
Ita  great«st  public  flgurea  in  time  of  crisis 
without  facing  severe  new  dUflcultiea.  Wp 
loet  two  of  ours  In  aa  many  months,  and 
lost  them  In  a  way  that  cost  us  not  only 
their  unequalable  capacity  to  inspire  aner- 
glea  and  handle  problems,  but  much  of 
our  confidence  In  the  proceaa  of  aelf- 
govemment  Itself. 

What  would  have  happened  to  the  United 
Sutea  if  PrankUn  Rooaevelt  had  bean  mur- 
dered in   1933?   Could  we   have  coped   with 


IMders  oui  nsUoaal  oould  proaace,  ud  th«y     John  Huxca  0»rner  and  iht  DeorMUonf  I     everrthlM, 
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tund  by  the  hitter  fruatratlona  of  the  dvU 
rlghu  movement,  and  perpetuated  by  the 
brutality  of  a  fTfifeliwi  war." 

Hju  anything  occurrad  In  the  two  years 
Linot  that  speech  that  »a  mfKllfllfs  lt«  Lhdlct- 
ment  or  answers  lU  challanges  that  we  can 
aay  lu  skeptlciam  la  iinrtnacrrrrdT 

l^e  war  drags  on  and  oa  So  do  the  poverty 
and  lAjuatlce  that  learned  commissions  re- 
mind us  Euake  Increasing  violence  unavoid- 
able. And  while  the  Keraer  Commlsalon 
recedes  Into  a  period  piece,  more  politicians 
got  elected  on  the  fears  and  hatea  that  come 
with  violence,  as  If  Incantations  to  law  and 
order  wUl  All  empty  stomachs,  or  trap  rata,  or 
heat  buildings — or  will  In  any  other  way  help 
cure  what's  wrong  In  this  aoclety. 

But  anyone  who  says  that  the  events  of 
the  last  two  years  have  established  as  fact 
that  we  cannot  change  this  country  by  demo- 
cratic proceea  misreads  these  events  too.  Isnt 
It  nonsense  to  decide  now  that  we  are  Im- 
potent, when  a  year  ago  anything  seemed 
po«ilble? 

Thla  doctrine  that  we  are  Impotent  to 
make  things  better  la  eapedaliy  pemicioua 
for  it  glvea  a  kind  of  spurious  credibility 
to  the  Idea  that  the  only  way  to  remake 
America  Is  to  help  make  tbingi  worse — to 
predict  and  encourage  events  that  lead  to 
repreeslon,  azLd  then  to  gloat  when  repres- 
alon  sets  In.  aa  If  somehow  that  guarantees 
some  kind  of  eventual  victory.  Victory  for 
what,  for  whom? — If  there's  one  thing  you 
can  be  eure  about,  it's  that  there  will  not 
be  a  unilateral  dlaarmament  of  everyone  In 
this  country  except  the  out-left. 

And  In  the  meanwhile,  if  we  turn  this 
country  Into  an  armed  camp,  we  will  have 
to  live  In  It.  And  If  we  bum  It  down,  we 
will  have  to  live  In  what's  left  of  U. 

We  are  already  paying  a  terrible  price 
for  silence  about  things  we  know  are  wrong. 
Some  people  have  even  gotten  themselves 
trapped  Into  a  kind  of  rear-guard  defense 
of  people's  '"right"  to  do  things  on  campuses 
that  they  know  no  one  has  a  right  to  do— as 
If  the  mc»e  outrageous  the  act  the  greater 
the  teat  of  virtue  t2iat  inherea  In  one's  wlU- 
ingneae  to  defend  It. 

And  It  u  precisely  thla  kind  of  double- 
standard  that  can  split  us  away  from  that 
majority  of  decent  Americans  who  have 
ahowed  in  two  Presidential  electlona  and 
oountless  other  Waya  that  they,  too,  want  to 
right  wrongs  and  end  wars — a  majority 
that  Includea  not  Just  the  young,  the  black 
and  the  poor,  but  the  middle-class,  the 
middle-aged,  the  BOddle  Weat,  the  middle 


had  sll  been  aaaaaslnated.  And  from  thla  time 
forward,  thiny  would  get  worse:  our  beet 
political  leaders  were  p*rt  of  memory  now, 
not  hope.  The  stone  waa  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  and  we  were  alone." 


Now  w«  meet  at  the  bottom  of  the  htn,  to 
face  the  questions  raised  by  a  troubled  and 
growing  majority  of  An[ierlcans — to  wonder 
what  has  happened  to  us  as  a  people  In  this 
crowded  quarter-century,  to  ask  how  we  got 
from  there  to  here,  to  ask  what  has  gone 
wrong,  and  to  ask  If  we  can  do  anything  to 
set  It  right. 

rm  part  of  the  geMratlan  that  grew  «p 
under  Franklin  and  Sleanor  Booaevelt.  a 
generaUon  given  courage  by  the  boldnaa  of 
his  innovaUonj  and  elevated  by  the  nohla- 
neas  of  her  gentle  strength;  a  generation 
wboee  optimism  grew  from  great  gains  made 
and  great  taaks  dona,  a  generation  whoae 
heroes  grew  old  and  died  of  natural  causce 
tn  their  beds.  We  were  wrong  that  things 
would  tnexoraWy  get  better.  But  maybe  be- 
cause  I  remember  when  It  seemed  so  certain 
that  they  would.  I'm  not  prepared  to  agre* 
iu>w,  aftar  soahon  a  Ume  that  tnerltablT  they 
won't. 

Which  abould  Itself  teu  lu  something 
about  the  duierenoe  in  the  reteuve  hopeful- 
OMa  of  my  geuvatkm  and  of  this  new  91a- 


dont  know.  But  I  do  know  that  nothing  so 
betrays  ua,  and  cur  country— and  God  knows. 
Martin  King  and  Bobert  Kennedy— aa  the 
preaumpUon  that  hope  and  possibility  ended 
with  their  deaths. 

So  I'm  not  prepared  to  aocept  aa  final  the 
Judgment  that  we  shall  not  overcome,  that 
from  thla  time  forward  things  will  get  worse. 

The  only  thing  that  seems  certain  to  me 
Is  that  nothing  Is  certain;  that  Inevitabilities 
are  myths,  that  how  we  behave  wlU  pro- 
foundly aSoct  how  t->tingF  come  out.  that 
the  dogma  that  things  cannot  get  better  la 
suitable  only  for  those  who  hope  to  make 
such  prophecies  of  doom  self-fulfllUng. 

There  Is.  in  fact,  great  danger  In  the  ar- 
rogance of  final  assertions  about  the  future. 
hopeful  or  gloomy. 

The  Claas  Day  Spaaker  two  years  ago,  Greg 
Craig,  deocrlbed  the  state  of  mind  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  follows : 

**Thls  generation  of  stndents."  he  said  "haa 
become  tough-minded  and  seasoned  Idealists. 
Their  commitment  to  social  Justice  oot- 
welgh-  Inatlttmonal  or  aodai  loyalties.  It  is 
a  generation  that  Is  up  for  grabs  for  their 
hope  could  easily  turn  to  hate,  and  thetr 
paaalon  for  building  a  more  equitable  society 
oould  easily  surrender  to  tbe  temptation  to 
tear  down  an  unjust  and  oppressive  society. 

"It  Is  a  generation  whose  skepuclKH  waa 
bom  with  the  murder  of  a  Presld«nt,  nur- 
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Ptor  our  cause  is  the  cause  of  middle 
America  too,  and  last  year  ahowed  the  power 
of  thla  political  fact.  U  only  we  don't  throw 
It  away. 

I  must  aay  something  more  about  tha  vio- 
lence that  haa  come  to  so  many  campuses. 
Including  this  one.  for  It  Is  this  aa  much  as 
anything  that  threatena  to  throw  that  power 
away. 

Aa  you  know,  much  of  this  vlelenoe  Is 
imported  by  embittered  uttle  groupe.  It 
comes  wrapped  In  high-sounding  excuses, 
and  is  all  too  often  incubated  by  confused 
and  disorganised  majorities.  Sometimes  tbe 
wrong  done  by  a  particular  act  of  student 
coercion  haa  been  quickly  ovezabadowed  by 
far  greater  wronga  done  by  administrators 
or  police  In  the  name  of  restoring  order, 
but  this  fact  does  not  help  very  much  with 
the  general  pubUc.  which  Judgea  tbe  re- 
sponse of  consUtuted  authority  far  more 
benignly  than  It  Judges  student  provoca- 
tions. 

And  there  have  been  provocations;  Deans 
and  professors  pushed  axtHind.  speakers 
shouted  down  and  unarmed  people  bulUed, 
buildings  ransacked  and  some  burned. 

It  Is  past  time  that  we  aaked  what  prin- 
ciple or  pragmatism  la  served  by  this  kind 
of  behavior,  will  aomoone  please  taU  me 
bow  It  hurts  racism  in  South  Africa  to  as- 
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sault  the  president  of  ComeU?  Do  we  really 
help  end  the  war  by  shouting  down  Jamw 
Reeton  or  hurling  profanities  at  Mary  Bunt- 
ing? Are  we  contributing  to  tbe  downfall  of 
the  military -Indus  trial  complex  by  burning 
down  ROTC  ahacks  or  pitching  deans  out  of 
random  buildings?  will  gutting  tbe  First 
Amendment  make  It  easier  to  create  a  repub- 
lic with  liberty  and  Justice  for  all? 

There's  certainly  plenty  that's  wrong  with, 
the  educational  system  In  this  country. 
There's  a  great  deal  that  needs  to  be  changed, 
and  there's  a  great  deal  that  needs  to  be 
protested  untu  it  U  changed.  But  there 
seema  to  be  a  strange  new  doctrine  abroad 
that  no  tactlce  exist  between  committee 
meetings  and  riots,  that  the  only  things  one 
can  do  are  either  parliamentary  or  coercive, 
almost  as  if  tbe  vast  creative  pulae  that 
courses  down  our  history  from  Thoreau  to 
liartln  King  and  Nonnan  Thomas  did  not 
exist. 

It's  a  waste  of  time — and  self-deceiving — 
to  argue  with  people  who  have  different  goals 
that  their  tactics  are  oounter-produoUve 
from  the  point  of  view  of  your  own  goals. 
That,  of  course,  la  the  point  of  their 
tactics — to  achieve  their  goals,  not  yours.  Bo 
these  remarks  are  not  aimed  at  those  who 
seek  to  destroy  universities  or  who  wont  to 
tear  down  the  country,  for  whatever  rea- 
son— to  start  over  In  whatever  direction. 

Some  even  claim  that  It  would  mean  noth- 
ing to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam.  They  may 
not  be  comfortable  working  with  thoee  of 
us  who  believe  that  to  end  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam would  mean  a  great  deal. 

Aa  for  those  of  us  who  would  reform  and 
restructure  tbe  educational  system,  we 
ought,  to  use  a  current  phraae— we  ought  to 
get  our  priorities  striUght.  There  are  plenty  of 
things  that  can  be  done  to  Improve  educa- 
tion without  rtamagtng  what  Is,  after  all,  tbe 
central  effort:  the  effort.  In  Edward  Ken- 
nedy's phrase,  to  right  wrongs,  to  heal 
wounds,  and  to  end  war. 

It's  aa  harmful  as  It  Is  stupid  to  take  out 
on  unlversltlee  all  one's  fniatraUons  and  re- 
eontments  about  societal  Injustices.  Scape- 
goatlng  may  be  becoming  a  national  pas- 
time, but  closing  a  oollsge  wont  end  the 
war.  It  probably  wont  even  improve  the 
coU^e. 

l%ey  dont  understand  and  I  think 
Coretta  King  had  this  in  mind  when  she 
spoke  here  in  place  of  her  husband  last 
year:  'Tve  sometimes  thought  that  the  beet 
of  our  young  people,"  she  said,  "do  not  al- 
ways understaiid  the  extent  to  which  our 
great  unlveraltlca  are  authentloally  the  most 
liberal  of  our  Institutions.  But,"  she  added. 
"unlversiUea,  too,  must  face  up  to  very  hard 
queatlons  which  they  have  thus  far  avoided." 
Basic  queatlons.  not  footnotes:  questlona 
from  governance  to  relevance,  questions  to 
whloh  the  answer  that  they  are  "not  negoti- 
able" Is  no  more  rational — no  more  relevant, 
no  more  accurate — from  unlverat^  autbor- 
Itlea  than  from  agitated  students.  One  hopes 
we  hare  learned  this  Spring,  if  nothing  else, 
that  non-negotlablllty  In  campus  altuaUons 
Is  not  a  statement  of  policy  but  an  announce- 
ment of  bankruptcy. 

I  noticed  enthuslastdo  applause  from  older 
people  when  I  said  It's  terrible  to  throw 
around  a  dean.  I  think  it  IS  terrible  to  throw 
around  a  dean.  (I  once  WAS  a  dean).  But 
I  think  it's  time  we  understood  that  buffet- 
ing people  about,  even  deana,  seems  a  rather 
minor  offense  to  a  generation  faced  with 
the  decision  of  whether  to  go  off  to  shoot 
and  get  shot.  In  a  war  they  regard  as  Im- 
moral, or  to  go  to  Jail  or  Into  exile.  Those 
faced  with  this  decision,  find  appeals  for 
patience  about  ending  the  war  more  insult- 
ing than  persuaslTe. 

And  then  there  are  all  those  people  whose 
devotion  to  non-violence  on  campus,  is  so 
oddly  arranged  that  they  roar  In  horror  about 
buffeted  deans,  but  find  nothing  whatever  to 
yell  about  when  the  governor  of  California 
CXVI ^3701— Part  33 
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tear-gssea  a  oommonity  and  has  141  unsrmad 
pwpls  shot  in  a  street. 

But  the  greateat  Inducement  for  tbouaanda 
of  students  to  tolerate  disorder  on  campus  Is 
the  contrast  between  the  great  outbursts 
of  Indignation  about  campus  violence  and 
the  endleas  excuses  and  muted  protests  about 
endleas  killing  in  Vietnam  and  endlesa  pov- 
erty and  injustice  at  home.  The  towering 
hypoorl!^  of  thla  contrast  blows  Like  a  gale 
of  political  halitosis  acroea  the  land  and  sours 
everything  In  Its  wake. 

So  I  must  ask — especially,  I  must  ask  the 
older  people  here — is  there  any  reason  left  on 
this  earth  why  there  should  be  one  more 
month  while  American  twys — these  boys,  and 

others  like  them  less  Ukely  to  And  ways  out 

while  American  boys  are  mowed  down  and 
squandered  in  a  succession  of  Irrelevant 
Hamburger  Hills?  And  If  not,  what  are  you 
willing  to  do  about  It? 

Tbe  House  voted  the  other  day  for  another 
approprlsuon  of  »1.3  blUlon  for  the  war;  Will 
you  help  us  to  get  congressmen  to  vote  NO 
on  supplemental  appropriations  for  supple- 
mental Hamburger  Hills?  WUl  you  teU  the 
President  to  start  bringing  the  troops  home 
tn  large  enough  quantities  so  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment knows  the  party's  over,  and  they  will 
have  to  accept  coalition  or  do  their  own 
fighting  after  all  this  time? 

The  Congress  Is  not  a  oollectlon  of  evil 
men —  what  It  really  Is  at  heart  Is  a  group  of 
people  more  anxious  about  holding  onto  their 
Jobs  than  Ivy  League  assistant  deans.  80 
when  the  House  votes  money  to  continue  the 
war,  it  does  so  because  a  great  majority  of 
the  members  t}ellsve  that  the  country  wants 
that  money  voted — because  theae  political 
aelsmographs  think  the  tremors  registering 
from  their  oonstlluents  make  It  necessary  for 
them  to  vote  this  money. 

And  tbe  reason  people  are  assumed  to  want 
this  money  voted  Is  not  that  they  approve  of 
the  war  but  that  they  think  that  if  we  don't 
^vproprlate  the  money,  we  wUl  be  killing 
Amerloan  boys  who  wont  be  able  to  defend 
themselves.  So  our  Job — your  Job — is  clear: 
to  eacplaln  in  every  oammunlty  that  this  Is 
not  the  case,  that  at  this  point  In  tbe  war 
It  Is  those  who  vote  additional  money  that 
are  sending  kids  off  to  die.  And  to  explain 
that  anyone  who  casts  such  a  vote  will  be 
held  aoooimuble  for  that  consequence. 

Applaud  for  this,  you  old  folks,  do  this, 
and  then  maybe  students  will  applaud  rea- 
sonable measiires  to  stop  violence  on  campus. 
As  Professor  George  Wald  put  it,  the  greatest 
antidote  for  student  unrest  Is  adult  unrest. 
Goodness  knows  there's  enough  to  be  un- 
rested  about. 

It  seems  neoeesary  to  say  at  this  point 
what  should  be  obvious:  that  America  owes 
much  of  what  la  hopeful  and  best  about  her 
to  this  wondrous  new  generation.  Tot  one 
thing.  It  has  forced  us  to  face  questions  we 
have  always  pretended  dldnt  exist — ques- 
tions it  tarns  out  we  have  evaded  because 
we  had  no  idea  how  to  answer  them. 
DKMOcmacT  A  ascxwr? 
For  openers.  It  has  rejected  the  Ohurch- 
lUlan  nostrum  that  democracy  Is  the  worst 
form  of  government  ever  Invented  except 
every  other  form,  and  has  posed  Instead  tbe 
questions  no  nostrum  can  answer:  Is  democ- 
racy s  racket?  Are  we  coming  cloacr  to 
government  of  tbe  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  or  have  we  been  kidding  our- 
selves all  theae  years? 

After  all,  the  "system"  people  talk  about 
"staying  in"  or  'tearing  down"  is  supposed 
to  be  democracy.  And  If  democracy  Is  simply 
an  unending  repetition  of  unfulflllable 
promises,  s  device  to  make  people  believe 
they  can  affect  their  lives  when  In  fact  they 
oaat — if  'the  systam"  is  largely  a  manipula- 
tive contraption  that  preserves  an  unjust 
status  quo,  then  It  Is  no  longer  good  enough 
If  It  ever  waa,  and  no  one  should  urge  any- 
one to   ""stay   tn**   to   be  manipulated.   We 
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Should  rather  Join  a  search  for  a  better  way 
of  doing  things. 

I  don't  think  demooraoy  ts  either  auto- 
matically a  racket  or  automaUcally  not  a 
racket.  I  think  that  matter  Is,  in  Oreg  Craig's 
pbraae,  up  for  grabs. 

But  If  democracy  in  America  is  not  to  be 
a  racket,  we  had  better  understand  why 
ao  many  now  doubt  that  It  Is  not  a  racket 
— understand,  and  then  diange  both  the  pro- 
oedures  and  the  attitudes  that  have 
produced  BO  much  doubt.  We  know  what 
tbe  American  dream  means  to  those  who 
have  achieved  It;  the  problem  Is.  what  does  It 
mean  to  those  who  have  not,  who  seem 
forever  excluded  from  it.  who  go  hungry  and 
grow  bitter  In  the  midst  of  the  greatwt  af- 
fluonoe  the  Lord  has  ever  bestowed  on  any 
place  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  world? 

I  guess  what  troubles  me  most,  this  year 
of  all  years,  la  how  much  we  are  losing  by 
not  trying,  how  costly  la  the  despair  that 
tells  us  we  can't  succeed,  that  tells  us  de- 
mocracy In  America  Is  forever  a  hoax,  and 
that  then  leads  us  Into  behavior  designed  to 
prove  the  premlae. 

America  must  not  be  forced  to  choose 
between  tbe  change  that  comes  with  tIo- 
lenoe  and  tbe  violence  that  comes  with  no 
change.  AiLd  that  Is  precisely  the  choice 
America  faces  If  so  many  of  us  oontlnue  to 
assume  that  these  questions  about  democra- 
cy have  already  been  answered,  or  that  we 
cannot  affect  how  they  will  be  answered. 

Tou  who  are  about  to  graduate — and  your 
contemporaries  around  the  globe — have  con- 
fronted us  wltb  another  queetlon — by  yotir 
dress,  by  your  speech,  by  your  search  for 
"relevancy"  In  education;  by  your  rejection 
of  tbe  sterile  in  personal  relationships  and 
careers — a  question  more  upsetting  to  many 
of  yoiir  eldlers  than  questions  about  denKK- 
racy.  Oant  we,  you  aay,  can't  we  develop  a 
Ufe-«tyle  that  liberates  Instead  of  cripples? 

I  think  moet  older  people  understand,  If 
only  privately  and  uncomfortably,  that  the 
life-style  that  has  enveloped  America  since 
tbe  Second  World  War — that  that  life-style 
la  not,  after  all.  very  satisfactory.  Given 
what  we've  got.  we've  made  pretty  much  a 
mess  of  things. 

Tbe  two  cars  from  every  garage  turn  high- 
ways Into  parking  lota,  and  Join  the  unland- 
able  airplanes  and  uncontroilsbie  Industrial 
wastes  to  poison  the  atmosphere  and  pollute 
the  water,  to  close  the  beaches  and  destroy 
the  open  plaoee.  We  have  discovered  to  our 
great  confusion  that  affluence  does  not  neoea- 
sarlly  bring  happiness,  that  leisure  can  mean 
boredom,  that  greed  and  oorruptloo  are  con- 
tagious sod  are  not  limited  to  leaeer  breeds 
In  distant  placea. 

POS  SOMSTRIMQ  anTrKx 

Tbe  melting  pot  seems  to  be  producing  a 
nation  of  undigestlble,  deperson&ltised  lumps, 
a  nation  of  barriers  and  gaps — gaps  not  Just 
between  races  and  generations  and  economic 
groups,  but  within  these  categories  ss  well: 
husbands  from  wives,  friends  from  friends. 
We  struggle  to  "communicate"  and  then  all 
too  often  find  there's  nothing  to  communi- 
cate about.  Tbe  concept  of  "neighbors"  fades 
iQto  an  announcement  of  distance.  We  are 
better  at  bating  than  loving,  more  at  bome 
watching  than  doing,  more  admiring  of  oe- 
tentatlon  than  compassion.  Our  personal 
values,  in  short,  are  as  screwed  up  as  our 
national  priorities. 

A  people  In  this  situation  would.  I  think 
be  wise  to  welcome  instead  of  fear  those 
who  question  its  style  of  life.  They  would, 
one  woxUd  hope,  be  eager  to  Join  tbe  quest 
for  something  better. 

Finally,  our  young  have  made  us  face  the 
self-deception  of  our  most  cherished  illusion: 
the  notion  that  whatever  is  wrong  will  survly 
get  better,  if  we  Just  keep  patient  and  believe 
our  traditional  rhetoric  wltb  sufficient  faith. 

But,  tbey  keep  saying,  if  ao  much  la  so 
wrong  in  this  oountry,  both  for  thcee  who 
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bftra  mmde  It  and  tor  thoM  who  have  uot; 
If,  m  fact,  the  trend  Is  more  often  than  not 
in  the  wrong  directfoo — then  unt  there 
something  wrong  with  our  itrategy.  with 
the  way  we've  been  going  about  trying  to 
change  things?  And.  of  course,  they're  right 
about  that,  too. 

6oine  new  tactlca  have  of  course  emerged, 
new  approaches,  new  InltUtlvee,  many  of 
them  helpful,  some  of  them  promising  if  in- 
conclusive. But  more  new  t&ctlcs.  new  ap- 
proaches, new  inltiatlvea.  are  deeperately 
needed. 

And  someone  must  keep  reminding  us  that 
there  are  Umlts  to  tactics,  if  we  mean  what 
we  have  sold  about  goals. 

Bate  multiplies  bate,  adding  deapar  dark- 
ness to  a  night  already  devoid  of  stars.  Dark- 
ness cannot  drive  out  darkness,  only  light 
can  do  that.  Hate  cannot  drive  out  hate,  only 
love  can  do  thet.  Hate  mulUpUes  hate  and 
violence  multiplies  violence  in  a  descending 
spiral  of  destruction." 

It  ia  not  too  late  to  show  that  those  of  us 
who  love  this  country  next  only  to  liberty 
and  Justice  themselves — who  are  proud  of 
the  work  and  sacriflce  and  miracles  that  have 
produced  America,  and  that  America  ha* 
produced — it  is  not  too  late  to  show  that  we 
are  determined  not  to  abandon  this  country 
but  to  reclaim  it,  not  to  leave  the  arena  to 
those  who  would  force  a  choice  between 
Ronald  Reagan  and  the  SDe,  but  rather  to 
pick  up  where  we  were  a  year  ago  this 
week-end. 

What  we  must  have.  then,  li  a  resurgence 
of  people  determined  to  rtver^m  the  lockstep 
that  has  undone  so  much  that  was  bo  good. 
The  lockstep  that  has  wasted  Uvea  and  re- 
sources as  if  there  were  nothing  better  to 
do  with  them,  that  has  incubated  violence 
liate  instead  of  isolating  them. 

So  I  flnlsh  today  with  one  of  those  haunt- 
ing, prophetic  epitaphs  that  were  left  us  by 
Robert  Kennedy  during  the  last  and  greatest 
months  of  his  life. 

This  Is  what  he  had  to  say  in  t2ie  hours 
after  the  assassination  of  Martin  King,  some 
of  It  to  a  black  audience  in  Indianapolis. 
But  we  read  It  today  and  know  all  of  It  was 
said  as  well  to  steel  workers  In  Gary  and 
students  at  Harvard;  and  in  fact,  to  all 
Americana  everywhere: 

"Some  Americana  who  preach  nonviolence 
■broad  fall  to  practice  It  here  at  home.  Some 
who  accuse  others  of  inciting  rlota  have  by 
their  own  conduct  invited  them.  Some  look 
for  scapegoats,  others  look  for  conspiracies, 
but  thlfl  much  la  clear;  violence  breeds  vio- 
lence, repression  brings  retaliation,  and  only 
a  cleaning  of  our  whole  society  can  remove 
thla  slckneoe  from  our  soul. 

VXOUENC3   or   DTACnON 

"For  there  la  another  kind  of  violence. 
slower  but  Just  as  deadly,  destructive  as  the 
shot  or  the  bomb  In  the  night.  Thla  la  the 
violence  of  Institutions;  Indifference  and  In- 
action and  alow  decay.  This  Is  the  violence 
that  afflicts  the  poor,  that  poisons  relations 
between  men  because  their  skin  has  different 
colors.  This  la  a  slow  destruction  of  a  child 
by  hunger,  and  schools  without  books  and 
homes  without  heat  in  the  winter  .  .  . 

"We  Uam,  ac  the  last,  to  look  at  our 
brothers  aa  aliens,  meit  with  whom  we  share 
a  city,  but  not  a  community,  men  bound  to 
us  in  common  dwelling,  but  not  in  common 
effort.  Wo  learn  to  share  only  a  common 
fear — only  a  common  desire  to  retreat  from 
each  other — only  a  common  Impulse  to  meet 
disagreement  with  force  .  .  . 

"What  we  need  In  the  United  States  Is  not 
division:  what  we  need  in  the  United  States 
is  not  hatred;  what  wo  need  In  the  United 
States  Is  not  violence  or  lawlosneea.  but 
love  and  wisdom,  and  compa^sloD  toward 
one  another,  and  a  feeling  of  Justice  toward 
those  who  BtlU  suffer  within  our  country, 
whether  they  be  white  or  they  be  black  . 

"My  favorite  poet  was  Aeschylus.  He  wrote; 
"In   our   Bleep,   pain    which   oannot    forget 
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falls  drop  by  drop  upon  the  heart  until, 
in  oar  own  despair,  against  our  will, 
comes  wisdom  through  the  awful  Brace  of 
God."  ... 

"So  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  what  the 
Oreeka  wrote  so  many  years  ago:  to  tame 
the  aavageneas  of  man  and  to  make  gantle 
the  life  of  this  world. 

'Xet  us  dedicate  ourselves  to  that,  and 
say  a  prayer  for  our  country,  and  for  our 
people." 


CHANCES  WE'RE  NOT  WnXINa  TO 
LOSE 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or  jT.amc* 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THI  ONTTSD  STATES 

Saturdati,  December  19,  1970 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day an  underground  bomb  test  In  Ne- 
vada threw  radioactivity  8.000  feet  Into 
the  air,  and  contaminated  at  least  300 
workers  on  the  ground.  Fallout  from  the 
radioactive  cloud  will  probably  touch 
members  of  the  public,  too.  It  was  the 
second  bomb  accident  In  Nevada  this 
week. 

Because  we  have  not  had  an  accident 
of  catastrophic  size,  yet,  we  continue  to 
Increase  our  dependence  on  both  nuclear 
weapons  and  nuclear  electricity.  The  In- 
evitable byproduct  of  both  Is  long-lived 
nuclear  radiation  In  large  quantities. 

When  bomb  tests  are  conducted  un- 
derground Instead  of  In  the  air,  they  pro- 
duce just  as  much  radioactivity — they 
simply  put  It  m  a  different  place.  Can 
anyone  estimate  how  many  million,  bil- 
lion, or  trillion  curies  of  radiation,  each 
with  reusable  lethal  power,  will  enter  the 
food  chain  eventually — maybe  150  years 
from  now — via  underground  water  from 
more  than  200  nuclear-bomb  cavities  In 
Nevada?  Prom  two  cavities  already  In 
Alaska? 

Herbert  York,  Chief  of  Research  and 
Engineering  for  the  Department  of  De- 
tense  from  1958  to  1961.  is  now  calling 
for  an  end  to  all  nuclear  bomb  tests,  and 
a  rollback  in  nuclear  armaments.  His 
brief,  10-polnt  plan  In  Life  ni«g^«itip 
December  11.  1970.  ends  with  the  warn- 
ing that  his  safe,  unilateral  rollback  plan 
will  not  be  easily  accepted  He  also  said : 

I  am  equally  sure  tiiat  unless  we  oerre 
ouraelTes  to  make  ttie  Attempt,  and  make  It 
aoon.  we  ar?  quite  simply  doomscL 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  Dr. 
York's  article  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  have  been  increasing  our  overkill 
power  In  nuclear  weapons,  we  have  been 
sliding  into  future  dependence  on  nu- 
clear power  as  the  major  source  of  elec- 
tricity in  this  country.  How  many  people 
realize  that  Just  one,  large,  nuclear  pow- 
ert^ant  produces  as  much  long-lived  ra- 
dioactivity In  its  lifetime  as  all  the 
atmoepherlc  bomb  tests  combined? 

With  approximately  600  radioactive 
powerplants  projected  by  the  AEC  for 
this  country  during  the  next  30  years, 
accidents  are  Inevitable.  In  fact,  the  AEC 
already  requires  electric  utilities  building 
nuclear  plants  to  provide  emergency 
evacuation  plans  for  public  areas.  And 
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the  AEC  begins  a  1M9  series  of  booklets 
for  niu^es  and  policemen  and  ambulance 
squads  with  this  statement: 

The  anticipated  growth  of  the  Nuclear 
Energy  Indujitry  le  tremendous.  I>eaplte  an 
outstanding  Safety  record,  there  wlU  be  more 
aocldentf  as  the  nuclear  Industry  contmues 
Its  dynamic  expansion. 

The  question  ta  not  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  accidents.  The  questions 
boil  down  to  exactly  what  degree  of  dis- 
aster, and  how  often? 

The  record  in  Nevada  lis  not  at  all  re- 
assuring. There  are  signiflcant  radiation 
accidents  admitted  with  at  least  7  per- 
cent of  the  underground  bombs,  and  If 
you  can  count  smaller  accidents  where 
the  monitors  do  not  read  radiation  be- 
yond the  Nevada  test  site,  and  no  an- 
nouncements are  made,  then  perhaps  33 
percent  of  the  tests  release  radioactivity 
accidentally  into  the  air.  The  tests  are 
all  designed  to  be  completely  contained. 
Even  if  unplanned  releases  were  only 
7  percent  on  routine  imderground  bomb 
tests,  of  which  we  have  had  more  than 
200,  what  level  of  confidence  should  we 
then  have  in  the  operation  of  the  large 
nuclear  powerplants,  with  which  we  have 
had  no  experience  at  all? 

If  we  believe  the  AEC's  own  WASH- 
740  report,  then  it  seems  that  if  Just  10 
percent  of  the  radioactivity  got  out  of 
one  1,000-megawatt  nuclear  powerplant 
which  had  been  operating  for  6  months, 
it  could  contaminate  an  area  from  Bos- 
ton to  Philadelphia — or  150,000  square 
miles.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  mankind  Is 
still  heeding  the  old  maxim :  "Never  take 
chances  you  are  not  willing  to  lose." 

We  ought  to  be  considering  the  impli- 
cations of  making  this  country  depend- 
ent for  its  electrical  energy  on  the  most 
dangerous  process  ever  developed  by 
man — nuclear  fission.  Safety  in  a  radio- 
active economy  would  depend  on  99.99 
percent  success  in  radiation  containment 
at  every  step  of  the  process,  year  in  and 
year  out.  One  of  the  main  radioactive 
substances  Involved,  plutonium-239.  lasts 
240,000  years. 

A  decision  to  go  nuclear  In  peace  as 
well  as  In  war  Is  a  decision  for  all  men 
for  all  time,  and  at  the  very  least.  Con- 
gress should  be  encouraging  public  de- 
bate on  It. 

I  am  struck  by  the  possibility  that  sud- 
denly one  day,  we  will  all  wake  up  to 
read  that  tunafUh  are  not  only  contam- 
inated with  mercury,  but  they  are  radio- 
active as  well.  Yesterday,  the  Ralston- 
Purlna  Co.  promised  they  will  start 
testing  tuna  for  mercury  before  the  com- 
pany puts  It  on  the  market.  That  Is  prog- 
ress. But  does  anyone  know  if  the  tuna 
species  is  permanently  contaminated? 
Can  the  food  chain  ever  cleanse  Itself  of 
mercury,  and  If  so,  where  will  the  mer- 
cury go? 

Sheer,  blind  luck  may  or  may  not  save 
man  from  his  mercury  pollution,  and  all 
the  other  pollutions  he  has  already  per- 
petrated. The  question  is.  faced  with  the 
opportunity  to  prevent  irrevocable  nu- 
clear pollution,  will  man  use  his  head? 

There  are  signs  that  we  are  learning 
prudence  In  some  other  fields,  at  least. 

Yesterday,  the  Surgeon  General  called 
for  the  abandonment  of  NTA  In  deter- 
gents because  of  birth  defects  In  mice 
and  rats,  even  thou^  no  harm  to  btt> 
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mans  has  been  proven  yet.  In  October, 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  re- 
moved two  birth-control  pills  from  the 
market  even  though  no  harm  to  humans 
had  been  demonstrated,  because  an  In- 
gredient caiised  tiny  tumors  in  the 
breasts  of  beagle  dogs;  the  tumors  might 
or  might  not  turn  cancerous. 

Both  decisions  put  health  ahead  of 
immediate  economic  consideratiOTis. 

But  when  it  comes  to  nuclear  radiation, 
economic  considerations  still  smother  of- 
ficial concern  for  health.  Official  regula- 
tions actually  permit  the  release  of  di- 
luted radioactive  waste  into  the  environ- 
ment, even  though  we  have  known  since 
1902  that  radiation  can  Induce  cancer  in 
man,  even  though  virtually  every  kind  of 
tumor  was  induced  ir  every  kind  of  lab 
animal  between  1910  and  1960,  even 
ttK>ugh  we  have  known  for  many,  many 
years  that  radiation  can  cause  genetic 
mutations  and  birth  defects,  even  though 
we  now  know  that  most  human  diseases 
have  a  genetic  basis,  even  though  we  have 
observed  chromosome  damage  in  man 
lUmself  from  radiation  levels  described 
as  considered  safe  by  AEC  Chairman 
Olenn  Seaborg  in  a  notable  speech, 
November  19, 1970. 

In  other  words,  when  it  comes  to  sub- 
stances which  are  radioactive,  we  seem 
to  throw  away  the  public  health  prin- 
ciples wWch  we  apply  to  other  sub- 
stances. I  think  Congress  ought  to  be 
taking  a  hard  look  at  that,  too. 

Another  curious  thing  happens  with 
radiation.  To  my  knowledge,  no  one  in 
the  nuclear  world  disputes  that  even  the 
tiniest  radiation  exposure,  down  to  zero, 
can  cause  its  share  of  cancer  and  muta- 
tion. Therefore,  to  Justify  nuclear  reac- 
tors and  nuclear  bomb  tests,  It  is  neces- 
sary to  argue  that  the  benefits  exceed  the 
risks.  AEC  regulations  on  radioactive  re- 
actor efBuents  are  supposed  to  limit  pub- 
lic exposure  to  a  dose  of  500  mUliroent- 
gens  per  year  But  It  looks  as  if  the  limit 
on  ctvlUan  exposure  from  weapons  test- 
ing Is  set  higher— with  an  additional 
2,800  mllllroentgens  per  year  allowed.  If 

true,  we  should  find  out  who— by  name 

made  that  benefit-risk  Judgment,  for  it 
makes  it  the  official  policy  of  this  coun- 
try that  the  warlike  atom  is  about  six 
times  more  beneficial  than  the  peaceful 
atom. 

I  am  asking  AEC  Chairman  Olenn  Sea- 
borg to  clarify  that  In  a  set  of  quesUons 
about  the  accidents  In  Nevada  this  week. 

BiHIWIT  1 
Wl  Cue  RZVSUE  THM  Axus  RSOE.'  A  lO-PODrr 

Plan 
<By  Herbert  P.  York) 

(Not*. — Dr.  York  was  chief  of  research  and 
engineering  to  the  Pentagon  from  1958  to 
1981.  He  Is  chairman  of  the  Pederatlon  of 
American  Scientists  and  acting  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  OalUomla  at  San  Diego.  His 
recent  book  Race  to  OhUvton  Is  about  the 
arms  race.) 

As  American  and  Soviet  delegations  meet 
In  Helsinki  for  the  third  rotmd  of  the  Strate- 
gic Arms  Limitation  Tailcs  (SALT) .  both  su- 
perpowers face  a  terrible  dilemma.  Even  if 
the  talks  succeed  in  slowing  down  the  arms 
race,  or  bringing  it  to  a  halt,  the  world  will 
continue  to  be  iiaunted  by  enormous  bat- 
teries of  destruction  already  In  eustence, 
fully  primed  and  increasingly  vulnerable  to 
error  and  misuse. 
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During  the  last  38  years  the  United  Statn 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  spent  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  and  rubles  on  the  sys- 
tematic development  of  more  and  more  so- 
phisticated and  powerful  arms.  Temporary 
advantages  gained  by  one  side  or  the  other 
were  successively  neutraUied  untu  today 
each  possesses  enough  strategic  weapons— 
largely  in  the  form  of  sUo-based  Intercon- 
^  Unental  ballistic  missues  (ICBUs) — to  kill 
more  than  half  the  other's  papulation  In  a 
single  aU-out  surprise  atUck.  Neither  coun- 
try, however,  has  anywhere  near  enough 
weapons  to  knock  out  the  victun's  abllltv  to 
retaliate.  Well  over  half  our  approximately 
1,000  Mlnuteman  and  Titan  ICBMs  would 
survive  a  surprise  Soviet  attack  and  vice 
versa.  These  facts  constitute  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  "the  beJsnce  of  terror"  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  and  the  U.S. 

Orlm  as  it  may  be.  until  now  this  baUnce 
has  bMn  stable.  It  wUl  not  remain  stable  for 
long.  Two  major  new  systems  are  already 
being  tested  in  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
which  will  on  the  one  hand  shake  up  the 
'fif" '^  missile  numbers  gome  and,  on  the 
other,  put  more  and  more  stress  on  acting 
'«*t— <»•  fl«'.  The  MIRV  (Multiple  Independ- 
enuy-targetable  Reentry  Vehlclee)  system  In 
effect  turns  a  single  conventional  ICBM  into 
several  mlasUes  by  loading  It  with  from  three 
to  ao  separate  warheads  that  can  be  Individ- 
ually aimed  at  different  targeU.  The  ABM 
(Antl-BaUisUo  Missile)  system  proposes  to 
defend  targeu  (missile  sitae,  for  example) 
from  InoomlQg  attackers. 

These  new  weapons  are  more  complicated 
and  more  fully  automated  than  such  things 
used  to  be.  They  also  cost  more.  But  moje 
to  the  potot,  their  effective  use  requires  that 
very  complex  decisions  be  made  In  very  short 
tunes  on  the  basis  of  information  gather«l 
by  automatic  devices  and  processed  by  elec- 
tronic computers.  While  our  oBlclal  national 
policy  stui  specUSes  that  "approval  by  the 
hJghest  authority"  is  required  before  any 
strategic  weapons  are  Isunched.  the  fact  Is 
that  the  new  teclinology  is  Inexorably  re- 
ducing the  time  avaUabls  for  decision-mak- 
ing. It  is  easUy  conceivable  that  eventually 
there  will  be  only  time  enough  for  a  compu- 
ter to  decide  whether  civilization  will  live 
or  die. 

Thus  further  technological  rennemenU 
aimed  at  maintaining  the  old  balance  of 
terror  are  really  no  solution  to  our  dilemma 
at  all.  If  we  continue  to  spend  aU  our  en- 
ergies  and  treasure  in  this  fruitless  effort 
the  sltiiatlon  Is  bound  to  get  even  worse 
We  must  not  only  bring  the  arms  race  to  a 
halt,  we  most,  stlU  more  imperatively  re- 
verse it.  SALT  oould  accomplish  the  fli«t 
goal,  but  the  second  Is  more  dUBcult. 

Any  proposal  for  a  rollback,  it  seems  to 
me,  ought  to  meet  several  specific  require- 
ments. It  should  be  substantial :  the  end  re- 
sult must  be  a  real  reduction  in  the  num- 
bers or  weapons,  a  reduction  in  the  styles  of 
weapons,  a  reduction  in  research  and  devel- 
opment on  new  weapons.  It  should  be  bl- 
Uteral:  armamenu  on  each  side  are  not 
precisely  the  same  and  therefore  cannot  be 
reduced  symmetrically,  but  the  plan  should 
permit  roughly  equivalent  response.  It 
should  be  sate:  most  of  the  steps,  even  If 
taken  unilaterally,  should  not  be  such  as 
to  Impair  the  "deterent"  if  the  other  side 
faUs  to  go  along.  It  should  require  little  or 
no  Inspection:  the  Russians  are  extremely 
sensitive  on  the  point  and  In  the  event  the 
VB.  probably  would  be  too.  It  should  elim- 
inate first  thoee  weajxsns  systems  requiring 
carefully  tuned,  oomputer-generoted  re- 
sponses, because  they  are  the  most 
dangerous. 

The  lO-polnt  program  which  foUows  meets 
these  requirements.  It  is  phrased  In  terms 
of  what  the  U.S.  should  do.  The  Russians 
would  be  expected  tc  do  something  similar. 
Por  both  sides  to  agree  on  a  oomptote  roU- 
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back  plan  would,  of  oourse.  be  preferable,  but 
this  one  la  set  up  In  such  a  way  that  the 
U5.  could  safely  begin  unilaterally  in  order 
to  get  the  ball  rolling.  I  personally  recom- 
mend that  we  do  proceed. 

POINT    i:    ABANDON    IfmimTg   BTOUm   IN 

XTNDxaoaonKD  snos 

Our  nuclear  deterrent  conslstt  of  three 
main  weapons— underground -sited  XOBMs 
(Mlnuteman  and  Titan  missiles),  subma- 
rtne-launched  Polaris  missiles  and  nuclear 
bombs  earned  by  aircraft.  Ereryone  agrees 
that  the  underground  missiles  are  secure 
agfclMt  a  surprise  attack— right  now.  But 
»Bcretary  of  Defense  Melvln  Laird,  along 
with  other  Defense  Department  offldala,  bM 
stated  that  sometime  in  the  mid-1970s  tbeas 
mlasUes  will  become  vulnerable  to  Soviet  at- 
tack. The  reason  given  is  recent  Soviet  prog- 
ress In  the  development  of  MIRV — which 
means  an  enormoua  increase  In  the  numbera 
of  warheads  deliverable— and  In  mlssUe  ac- 
curacy and  rellablUty.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment pointed  to  these  developments  Inar- 
gulng  in  favor  of  deploying  a  defensive  6afe> 
guard  ABM  system. 

Those  of  ua  who  opposed  Safeguard  did  so 
not  because  we  disagreed  about  the  potential 
vulnerability  of  our  undergroxind  mlssUea 
but  because  we  have  linie  faith  in  the  real 
rellabUlty  of  the  ABM  system.  Some  kind  of 
ABM  system  may  wotlL.  but  there  U  no  way 
of  being  mre  that  it  will,  until  too  late.  Un- 
less It  Is  Infallible,  we  can  never  again  have  a 
high  level  of  confidence  In  our  ICBMs  Con- 
sequently, we  Should  abandon  these  under- 
ground mlsaues  and  turn  to  other  weapons 
systems  whose  vulnerability  Is  unimpaired 
and  In  which  we  can  have  a  high  level  of 
confldexuje. 

FOXHT   i;    aanuCK   SUB-LAUNCHn   *rtmtfn^ 


Of  the  41  VS.  submarines  now  equipped  to 
carry  Polaris  mlsallefi.  approximately  30  are 
scheduled  to  be  converted  to  carry  the  new 
Poseidon  mlasUea.  These  scheduled  conver- 
sions should  be  carried  out,  but  the  rest  of 
the  submarine  mlssUe  fleet  should  be 
scrapped. 

The  new  Poseidon  missiles  have  a  longer 
range  than  the  Polaris  missiles  they  replace, 
and  Instead  of  a  single  warhead  will  carry 
a  MIRV  warhead  composed  of  from  10  to  14 
Individually  targetablo  warheads.  Each  stib 
carries  16  missiles,  so  a  30-boat  fleet  would  be 
able  to  deliver  a  total  of  at  least  6,000  war- 
heads. This  Is  about  three  Umes  as  many  as 
we  now  have  In  land-based  and  sub-based 
mlasUes  combined. 

While  the  Soviets  have  fewer  mlsalle-carry- 
Ing  subs  than  we  do,  they  are  deploying  new 
ones  fairly  rapidly.  As  they  become  persuaded 
that  thcLr  sUo-based  mlssilee  are.  like  ours, 
obsolescent,  they  might  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue their  mlssUe-Bub  buildup  until  the; 
match  us.  Or,  considering  the  huge  Soviet 
landmasB,  they  may  prefer  to  buUd  mobile 
land-based  missiles  Instead.  I  see  no  reason 
why  both  countries  need  approach  the  prob- 
lem of  mobile  missiles  in  the  same  way,  so 
long  as  the  result  is  a  balance  at  foroa. 

POntT  3 :   KEDUCC  TRZ  STKATIlCtC  BOBUH  POBCK 

Keep,  at  most,  about  360  of  the  600  or  so 
B-53  bombers  we  now  have.  Arm  them  with 
high-performance,  short-range  air-to-ground 
mlasUee  capable  of  low-level  attack,  and  per- 
haps some  bombs.  Pit  them  out  v\th  the  best 
devices  available  for  penetrating  bomber  de- 
fenses. Have  them  operate  strictly  as  a  de- 
terrent force,  targeted  on  a  secret  and  chang- 
ing selection  of  Soviet  cities  so  as  to  create 
an  Impossible  defense  problem. 

POINT    «:    ABANDON   ABM 

If  we  do  away  with  underground  mlscUea, 
an  ABM  system — even  if  it  worked — will  no 
longer  have  a  role  to  play  in  defending  them. 
And  alnoe  nearly   aU  authorltlea  from  tba 
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ELiezLhower  ■dmlntotrmttop  to  the  pnaent 
hAT«  agraed  that  It  i»  slmpl;  not  poaslbla  to 
build  an  ABM  syBtem  capable  of  defending 
cltlas  against  determined  thermonuclear  at< 
tack  by  enemy  mlaaUea,  the  whole  system 
may  be  abandoned. 

POINT  S :   GO  ABUS  WTTH  TBZ  OKVXLOI'MKItT  Or 

Mm  roB  posEiDor 

Many  of  ue  who  previously  oppoeed  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  composite  w«r> 
beads  did  so  because  we  believed  tbat  the 
move  would  upset  the  balance  of  terror  and 
lead  to  on  expansion  of  the  arms  race.  But  It 
la  their  use  on — emd  against — Bllo-boaed  un- 
derground mlBslies  that  cause  there  Is  no  way 
to  calciilate  the  actual  strength  or  vulner- 
ability of  two  such  opposing  MIRV  foroes.  In 
an  uncontrolled  arms  race,  moreorer,  the 
factors  are  constantly  shifting. 

By  now  the  development  of  MIRV  baa  prcA- 
ably  gone  too  far  (especially  In  this  coantry) 
to  stop  It  and  maintain  a  ban  on  It  ezoapt 
by  the  use  of  unacceptable  Inspection  meth- 
ods. With  aUo-bttsed  mlssUee  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, fitting  out  a  controlled  number  of  sub- 
based  missiles  with  BflRV  would  make  seme. 
Ic  would  also  provide  insurance  against  any 
attempt  by  the  other  side  to  deploy,  secretly. 
an  antimissile  defense;  MIRV  can  penetrate 
any  such  defense. 

pourr  e:    tiAonuti   poesent  lzvsls  of 
BOMBEa  oarKMsia 

Praaant  U^.  defenses  against  bombara  can- 
not cope  sueoeasfully  with  a  conoantimted 
Soviet  attack,  specially  a  coordinated  mte- 
lUe-bombor  attack.  But  they  can  oope  fairly 
wall  with  attacks  which  might  be  mounted 
against  ua  by  some  "third  power."  It  seems 
to  me  that.  In  a  world  where  offensive  arms 
levels  are  decreasing,  such  a  "Coast  Quord 
of  the  Air"  could  exert  a  stabilizing  in- 
fluence. It  Is  true  that  Soviet  bomber  de- 
fenses are  much  more  Intensive  than  ouia. 
but  o\ir  bomber  fleet  Is  bigger  and  oonatl- 
tutee  a  bigger  threat.  Also,  with  China  on 
one  flank  and  Europe  on  the  other,  the  So- 
viet Union  has  more  reason  to  worry  about 
bomber  attacks  across  Its  borders  than  we 
do.  We  most  expect  and  allow  some  dls- 
aimilarlty  over  this  matter. 


asvucx  ■xFKNDrnraia  roa  okvuop- 

aOEWT  or  Kzw  mATWuc  wsaPoMS  STsmu 

ST  AT  LSAvr  on  Toas} 

Hundreds  of  projeota  and  programs,  often 
interrelated,  are  already  under  way,  ao  It  Is 
ImposBlble  for  an  outsider  like  myaelf  to  be 
very  spedflc  about  cutbacks  in  this  ana. 
Bowever,  we  should  probably  eliminate  all 
work  on  land-based  underground  misaUee. 
and  gre*Uy  reduce  reeearch  and  development 
dealing  with  ABM.  In  the  past,  much  of  the 
reeearch,  development  and  deployment  of 
new  missile  systems  was  carried  out  con- 
currently. This  occasionally  made  tblng? 
happen  sooner,  but  It  always  made  them 
ooat  more.  Thla  procedure  la  no  longer  Juatl- 
fled. 

On  the  other  hand  we  abould  cooUnue 
research  and  development  on  several  pro- 
grams. Including  the  search  for  better  ways 
to  make  mlssUe  warheads  penetrate  to  enemy 
targeta.  Also,  at  lease  during  this  first  dis- 
armament stage,  we  shovUd  keep  working  on 
CLMB  (Undersea  Xjong-range  Missile  Sys- 
tem), a  new,  very-long-range,  submarine- 
baaed  missile  system  that  Is  a  succesor  to 
Poseidon;  improved  armaments  and  penetra- 
ttoa  aids  to  help  bombers  reach  their  targets: 
and  perhaps  the  B-l  bomber  or  some  other 
succeasor  to  B-A2.  (If  disarmament  proceeds 
fast  enough,  this  la^t  might  be  dropped.) 
POINT  s:  MAI^rr*IN  suopacx  kavt  to  pboibct 
TKX  PosamoN  roaoES 
An  Important  mlaaloo  for  the  surface 
Navy,  perhaps  Iti  main  mission,  vUl  be  to 
maintain  the  security  of  our  mlss!le-eub  fleet 
throogh  what  might  be  called  "antl-antl- 
Bubmarlne  warfare."  It  has  been  repeatedly 
niCieaUd    that    oxi«    reason    we    dare    not 
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•bandoa  oar  land-based  fpI^Iiw  la  that 
someday,  somehow,  our  mlaslle-bearlng  subs 
will  become  almost  totally  vulnerable  to  at- 
tack by  enemy  forces.  This  seems  to  me  a 
very  farfetched  theory,  but  Juat  In  case  there 
la  anything  to  It.  tha  reat  of  the  Navy  shoold 
be  able  to  mak*  sore  It  doesn't  happen. 

PODfT     •:      BOILT      WAKMHto     AWS     TBCBmCAL 


Programs  for  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  early  warning,  surveillance  and 
reconnaissance  systems  should  continue  at 
about  the  present  rate.  Such  monitoring  sys- 
tems for  checking  on  what  the  other  fellow 
Is  reaUy  doing  are  especially  needed  during 
a  period  of  active  disarmament.  They  also 
serve  to  aUay  the  public  nervousneas  that 
frequently  accompanies  the  moat  modest 
disarmament  measures. 

Pourr   10:  stop  au.  i^uclxas  tsbts 

Expand  the  present  partial  test  ban  to 
cover  aU  types  of  nuclear  bomb  testing. 
Preferably  this  ban  would  Include  all  nuclear 
explosive  tests  of  whatever  si£e  and  purpose, 
including  the  so-called  "Plowshare  Pro- 
gram'* for  the  developmeat  of  "peaceful" 
uses  of  nuclear  bombs.  If  such  a  total  ban  Is 
poUtlcally  Lmpoealble,  then  no  tests  of  de- 
vices larger  than,  say,  a  few  kllotons  should 
be  permitted.  This  sort  of  a  ban  ought  to 
be  helpful  In  maintaining  the  cooperation 
of  other  countries  who  have  signed  the 
nu(dear  nonprollferatlon  treaty. 

Our  final  goal  must  remain  genexml  unfl 
complete  disarmament.  Kven  if  the  program 
I  have  outlined  above  were  fully  effected,  we 
would  still  be  far  from  that  goal.  But  we 
would  have  moved  significantly  closer  to  It. 
and  done  so  In  a  way  that  seems  to  me  safe. 
I  do  not  Imagine  for  a  moment  that  this 
rollback  plan — or  any  other — win  be  ac- 
cepted easily  by  anyone.  Russian  or  Ameri- 
can. But  I  am  eqtuiuy  sxtn  that  unless  we 
nerve  ourselves  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
make  tt  soon,  we  are  quite  simply  doomed. 
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HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  mw  TOBX 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSNTATrVSS 

Fridm,  December  II,  1970 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have  t>ar- 
tlcipated  In  this  special  order  expressing 
admiration  for  our  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  MIKV4)  and  eoDdemnatlon  of 
the  reported  military  spying  on  civilian 
olBclals. 

Ilie  accusations  made  by  Mr.  John 
CyBrlen  that  he  was  ordered  to  spy  on 
many  civilian  officials.  Including  Senator 
AoLu  E.  Btcvzhson  and  Congressman 
MscTA,  have  the  ring  of  truth.  I  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  military 
Intelligence  personnel  In  the  past  have 
bunt  up  and  maintained  their  own  flies 
on  Americans  they  believed  to  be  subver- 
sive. The  kind  of  activity  that  Blr. 
O'Brien  has  described  may  very  well  have 
been  going  on  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  top  cheers  and  civilian  offlcials  In 
the  Pentagon.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Mr.  Stanley  Resor,  has  denied 
that  be  bad  any  knowledge  of  it,  and  I 
believe  him,  since  I  have  great  confidence 
In  his  integritjr,  as  well  as  in  his  ability. 

Obviously  what  Is  needed  la  a  thor- 
ough-going and  fearless  inquiry,  not  only 
by  the  congressional   committees  con- 
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cemed,  but  by  the  Defense  Department 
Itself. 

In  addlUon,  the  various  legislative 
steps  suggested  by  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Mizvs,  should  be  taken  in  an  effort  to 
provide  safeguards  in  the  future  against 
what  may  fairly  be  described  as  out- 
rageous aping  of  totalitarian  govern- 
ment. 

Those  steps  include  passage  of  legis- 
lation, wliich  I  liave  coeponaored,  that 
would  give  every  citizen  the  right  upon 
request  to  be  informed  of  any  informa- 
tion kept  on  him  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, to  review  that  Information,  and  to 
supplement  it  with  his  own  side  of  the 
story.  Even  with  such  protection,  how- 
ever, the  type  of  activity  that  is  alleged 
to  have  taken  place  In  this  case  cannot 
be  tolerated  and.  If  proved  to  have  oc- 
curred, should  be  stopped. 
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THE  ISSUES  AS  13,443  RESIDENTS 
OF  THE  SEVENTH  CONQRES- 
SIONAI.  DISTRICT  OP  ^fEW  JER- 
SEY VIEW  THEM 


HON.  WILUAH  B.  WIDNALL 

OF  MSV  jxiaxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPKBSEtrrATTVBS 

Saturday,  December  19.  1970 
Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  late 
September,  I  mailed  an  extensive  ques- 
tionnaire to  152,800  addressees  in  the 
Seventh  District  of  New  Jersey  which  en- 
compasses the  western  portion  of  Bergen 
County. 

Our  ofBce  has  received  13,443  respon- 
ses, a  rate  of  8.8  percent,  which  Is  very 
high  for  a  questionnaire  of  this  nature. 
I  think  that  this  high  rate  of  return  re- 
flects a  definite  lack  of  apathy  on  the 
part  of  Seventh  District  residents.  I 
would  add  that  the  comments  on  the 
questionnaire  show  an  admirable  degree 
of  knowledge  on  problems  which  the  Oov- 
emment  faces. 

TKX    ig«a    PBOBLKMS    BZVXaZTSD 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1968,  I  asked  my  con- 
stituents what  they  felt  were  the  three 
most  Important  issues  facing  our  Nation 
today.  I  asked  them  the  same  question 
approximately  4  years  later,  and  I  think 
the  comparison  is  interesting: 

COMPAKIEON    aw    PbOILBMS 

i9a« 

I.  Vietnam 

a.  The  economy 

3.  Oovenunent  KpeDding 

4.  Civil  rlgtiU/nc«  relations 

5.  Weirar« 

8.  FoT«lgn  polloy 
7.  Taxes 

S.  Law  and  order 
0.  Communism 
10.  Foreign  aid 

II.  Education 

13.  Labor 
18.  Povwty 

14.  Uorallty 

15.  World  peace 
le.  Drag  abuse 

17.  Patnottam 

18.  Ecology 
10.  Aipulatlon 
ao.  Oonimutsn 


1.  Indodilna 
3.  The  ecooomy 


lero 


3.  Ecology 

4.  Law  and  order 

5.  Drug  abuse 

6.  Civil  rlgbts/race  relations 

7.  Student  unreet 

8.  Taxae 

9.  WeUaie 

10.  GOTemmant  spending 

11.  World  peace 
13.  Mideast 

13.  MoraUtj 

14.  Foreign  poUey  and  aid 
1&.  Communlam 

16.  Poverty 

17.  Education 

18.  Urban  problems 

19.  Radicalism 

30.  Corruption  In  poUties 

The  same  two  major  problems  that 
preoccupied  the  peoples  minds  in  1988 
remain  in  1970.  Vietnam  and  our  econ- 
omy are  still  the  chief  concern,  though 
to  a  lesser  degree.  Sixteen  percent  regard 
Vietnam  as  first  In  1970,  down  from  47 
percent  in  1966,  and  also  18  percent  for 
the  economy,  down  from  37  percent  in 
1988. 

ICOLOflT   AITD   DEtro   ABUBK 

Government  spending,  welfare,  foreign 
policy,  and  labor  are  considered  relative- 
ly lesser  problems.  While  envlrorunental 
pollution  has  Jumped  from  18th  place  to 
third,  and  drug  abuse  from  18th  place 
to  fifth.  Law  and  order  has  also  moved 
up  as  a  chief  concern.  Student  unrest 
was  unthought  of  In  1966,  but  Is  now  ad- 
Judged  to  be  our  seventh  most  important 
problem. 

BXSPONSIS  TO   CHIXF   OSUBS 

The  most  Important  problems  are  fur- 
ther explored  In  the  other  18  Items  In 
the  questionnaire.  Broadly  speaking,  the 
questions  can  be  categorized  Into  na- 
tional defense,  the  economy,  ecology, 
drug  abuse,  senior  citizens,  and  students, 
and  the  Nixon  administration.  An  anal- 
ysis of  the  responses  to  questions  in 
each  of  these  six  categories  follows. 
voLoimiB  aairr 

Nearly  half  of  my  constituents  would 
prefer  an  aII-vol<mteer  army  to  what  we 
have  now.  The  Volimtary  Manpower  Act, 
which  I  cosponsored,  would  begin  an  all- 
volunteer  force  in  1971.  The  younger  the 
respondent,  the  more  an  all-volunteer 
army  is  supported;  the  18  to  29  group 
had  a  57-  to  32-percent  preference  over 
the  present  draft  system. 

WTTHDa^wAi.  raoic  virrNAK 

Most  want  us  to  withdraw  troops  but 
tak^  as  many  years  to  do  this  as  are 
needed  to  turn  the  war  over  to  the  South 
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Vietnamese.  The  older  one  la,  the  more 
he  is  for  this. 

However,  the  majority  of  respondents 
want  withdrawal  of  all  troops,  at  least 
by  June  30,  1971.  A  blD  that  I  cospon- 
sored asks  for  this  measure  and  51.2  per- 
cent— combining  Immediate  withdrawal 
.  and  withdrawal  by  June  30 — concur. 
Ninety-six  percent  evidently  oppose 
sending  more  troops. 

Furthermore,  in  a  slight  edge,  3  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  are  opposed  to 
the  United  States  giving  military  air  sup- 
port to  the  Cambodian  armed  forces. 

>U11.D    THK    ABM 

Many  people  declined  answering  the 
ABM  question,  but  of  those  who  an- 
swered, nearly  twice  as  many  favor  the 
President's  program. 

In  the  Middle  East  conflict,  respond- 
ents prefer.  In  order,  that  the  United 
States  negotiate  for  peace — 35.9  per- 
cent— work  tlirough  the  United  Na- 
tions— ibi  percent — or  stay  out  of  the 
conflict — 22.8  percent. 

COST  or  vimtAic 

The  people  of  the  Seventh  District 
were  presented  the  opportunity  to  assess 
the  Impact  of  nine  factors  as  Inflation- 
ary causes.  The  cost  of  Vietnam  ran  first 
with  union  wage  demands  and  Govern- 
ment .<!pendlng  following.  And  as  an  anti- 
dote to  these  causes,  they  suggest  a  cut 
in  Federal  spending — 80.3  percent,  and 
with  lesser  agreement,  wage-price  con- 
trols, a  tight  money  policy,  and  continu- 
ation of  a  tax  surcharge. 

OIVK  J<ONTT   TO  8TATI8 

In  considering  a  concept  which  I  have 
long  advocated,  53.6  percent  favor  rev- 
enue sharing  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. This  would  consist  of  $1.1  bil- 
lion returned  to  State  and  local  treasur- 
ies with  no  strings  attached.  The  meas- 
ure Is  most  strongly  approved  by  18-  to 
29-year-olds. 

An    AlfD    WATME    OONCnUT 

The  greatest  consensus  on  any  ques- 
tion is  that  86.8  percent  l>elleve  air  pollu- 
tion In  Bergen  County  Is  at  a  serious 
level.  The  political  parties  are  In  virtual 
agreement,  while  pe<H>Ie  show  lees  con- 
cern in  older  age  groups. 

Not  as  noted,  but  still  serious.  Is  ac- 
knowledgement of  water  pollution  In  Qie 
county.  The  consenstis  between  party 
lines  and  age  groups  is  more  divided  tban 
on  the  air  question. 

OISTHICT  WIDE  POLL  OF  CONSTITUENTS 
(li  pcrcenlj 
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Rxtonf,  oocAOn,  um  tUiKtaujLjtA 
As  noted  earlier,  drug  abuse  has  be- 
come a  major  problem  In  the  respond- 
ents' viewpoint.  To  control  the  tralBc  of 
hard  drugs,  84.5  percent  support  a  bill 
that  I  cosponsored  which  would  cut  off 
aid  to  countries  which  produce  heroin 
and  cocaine  but  refuse  to  control  their 
flow  Into  the  United  States.  The  strong- 
est agreement  comes  from  nine  out  of  XO 
over  age  50  respondents. 

Marihuana  legality  is  opposed  by  nearly 
three -fourths  of  the  people.  Over  half 
those  aged  18  to  29  years  are  against 
legalization. 

TAX  HExj>  roB  sxHjoa  czmms 
DUIerent  replies  emanating  from  dif- 
ferent perspectives  show  when  I  asked 
for  remedies  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  take  to  ease  the  living  condi- 
tions of  the  senior  citizens.  The  young 
group  thinks  that  senior  citizens  should 
have  increased  social  security  benefits, 
then  more  low -cost  housing. 

However,  the  over  aged  50  group  wants 
tax  relief  first,  then  increased  benefits, 
both  iMfore  housing  Is  Improved.  It  ap- 
pears that  thece  people  are  asking  for 
freedom  from  taxation  harassment  from 
the  Government.  Many  noted  in  the  mar- 
gins of  their  returns  that  mcreaslng 
property  taxes  are  a  particular  problem. 
EAI8S  wtuvkut  loak  KXjozaiLmr 
Forty-three  percent  ask  that  eligibility 
for  federally  supported  student  loans  be 
set  for  families  whose  income  Is  $15,000. 
Most  of  the  student  loans  today  are 
channeled  to  youtlis  of  families  whose  in- 
come Is  below  $12,000. 

HAPPT     WITH     IflXOIf 

Among  all  respondents  51.3  percent 
approve  of  the  way  Nixon  Is  handling  his 
Job  as  President.  Not  surprisingly,  77.1 
percent  of  Republicans  approve,  with 
48.9  percent  Independents,  and  29.0  per- 
cent of  the  Democrats. 

Despite  the  high  priority — sixth — of 
racial  strife  among  problems  noted,  52.2 
percent  believe  the  administration  Is 
moving  toward  racial  integration  at 
atmut  the  right  rate.  The  18-  to  29-year- 
olds  are  split  on  whether  the  move  is 
about  right  or  too  slow.  No  strong  senti- 
ment indicates  that  the  President  is  go- 
ing too  fast. 

THx  ruiuais  voixow 

I  Include  at  this  point  a  complete  tab- 
ulation of  the  results  of  this  question- 
naire: 
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December  19,  1970 

ADDXnONaZ.    DATA 

Total  quutlonnalrea  nullnd — 163,808. 
Total       quwtlonnalTM       raoclmt— 13^*43 
(8.8%). 
Bnpubllasna — 8,500  («.«%). 
Independenta— S>ie  (Sll%). 
Democrata— 1.694  (12.8%). 
Total— 13.443. 

30-4B  yean  old— 6«04  (44.8%). 
SO  and  over — 6,493  (40.9%). 
18-20  yeara  old— 1M8   (14.5%). 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  SALXTTES 
AMERICA'S  POLICEIiIEN 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

or  CAi^twtnarjA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPBESENTATTVES 

Saturdav,  December  19,  1970 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
some  occasions  we  hear  loud  outcries 
from  various  segments  of  our  diverse  so- 
ciety that  private-enterprise  entrepre- 
neurs, and  especially  large  corporations, 
are  insensitive,  crass  profiteers  who  have 
no  concern  for  the  American  public  as  a 
whole.  American  business  and  corporate 
giants  are  pictured  as  conniving,  greedy, 
wretched,  faceless  Scrooges  who  are 
somehow  unaware  of  the  thousands  of 
community  servants  and  good  citizens 
about  them.  Most  of  these  ridiculous 
charges,  and  many  times  unfair  attacks 
on  our  private-enterprise  system,  are 
generally  overexaggerated  and  piece- 
meal criticisms  drawn  from  half-truths 
and  imquallfled  evidence. 

The  Warner  k  Swasey  Co.,  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  has  for  many  years  utilized 
its  hard  sell  advertising  space  In  well- 
circulated  national  publications  to  com- 
pliment and  commend  worthy  individ- 
uals and/or  organizations  who  are  mak- 
ing significant  contributions  to  the  well- 
being  of  America.  The  Warner  It  Swasey 
Co.  is  but  one  of  many  responsible  corpo- 
rate enterprises  in  America  who  are  as- 
suming a  proper  citizens'  obligation  to 
express  their  appreciation  to  the  many 
segments  of  our  American  populace  who 
are  doing  their  part.  In  the  December  21, 
1970,  Issue  of  Newsweek  magazine 
there  appeared  a  message  praising  Amer- 
ica's policemen  who  day-ln  and  day-out 
make  a  valiant  attempt  to  keep  the 
peace  for  the  205  million  American  peo- 
ple living  throughout  the  land.  It  was  a 
simple,  straightforward  message  that 
needed  to  be  stated.  While  it  is  true.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  Warner  &  Swasey  Co. 
also  includes  in  these  type  advertise- 
ments an  additional  footnote  about  vari- 
ous products  and  sen'ices  they  have,  I 
believe  they  are  to  be  complimented  for 
their  contlnumg  effort  to  reflect  in  media 
normally  used  for  other  purposes;  that 
Is,  advertising  their  own  products,  will- 
ingness to  express  gratitude  to  their 
various  fellow  citizens  who  are  perform- 
ing their  independent  tasks  in  a  quiet, 
positive  way.  President  Nixon  has  stated 
that  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
Nation  lies  not  only  in  our  ability  to 
critically  evaluate  those  things  which  are 
wrong,  but  also,  and  more  importantly, 
to  occasionally  speak  up  for  those  things 
which  are  right  about  America.  The 
Warner  ti  Swasey  Co.  has  accepted  this 
resijonslblllty,  and  their  example  of  talk- 
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Ing  so  correctly  about  American  police- 
men and  law  enforcement  agents  is  pri- 
vate enterprise  operating  at  its  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  review  the  brief  but  thoughtful 
message  contained  in  this  advertise- 
ment: 

WrrH  PaorouNV  AsacnATioN  and  OaATTrora 
Wb  Saltttk   AiaxBZCA's   PoUCZKXIt 

Except  for  you  and  ytjur  courage  and  In- 
tegrity, our  so-caUed  dvlUzed  cities  would  bo 
Jungles,  our  clUIdren  unsafe  even  In  their 
own  home  and  school  yards,  our  businesses 
would  be  In  a  losing  war  with  hoodlums. 

Tou  and  the  fine  wives  who  back  you  up 
are  what  keep  this  country  o*  oun  from 
pltinglng  Into  chaos. 

We  and  all  decent  Americans  are  deeply 
grateful  to  you.  and  we  are  Immensely  proud 
to  be  fellow  citizens  of  men  like  you. 


ARMY  SURVEILLANCE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

or  Kxw  Tout 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

FiiOav.  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
praise  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
MncvA)  for  his  brilliant  statement  on 
this  subject.  Like  him,  I  have  now 
served  2  years  in  the  House. 

The  revelations  of  the  Army  surveil- 
lance activities  in  Illinois  are  most  seri- 
ous. One  of  the  constitutional  principles 
of  our  Republic  Is  that  of  civilian  control 
over  the  military,  and  yet,  now  we  And 
the  military  ojjeratlng  Its  own  organized 
system  of  surveillance  on  our  country's 
people  and  elected  officials. 

I  believe  the  Government's  Invasion 
into  the  private  lives  of  the  citizenry  at 
large,  as  well  as  the  surveillance  of  their 
political  activities,  is  of  such  importance 
that  I  intend  to  pursue  this  as  a  matter 
of  top  priority  in  the  next  Congress. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  a  Federal  Pri- 
vacy BiU,  H.R.  7214,  that  would  Instruct 
all  Federal  agencies  to  notify  Individu- 
als of  all  records  maintained  on  them. 
Furthermore,  these  persons  would  be 
permitted,  except  In  instances  of  na- 
tional security,  to  Inspect  these  records 
and  add  explanatory  statements  where 
they  desire  to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  a  bearing  on  HJl.  7214 
would  be  an  appropriate  formn  for  the 
Congress  to  Investigate  both  the  dlmen- 
."ilons  of  the  Army's  surveillance  activi- 
ties and  the  collection  of  data  by  Oov- 
emment  agencies,  not  only  on  public  of- 
ficials, but  also  on  the  citizenry  at  large. 

I  advised  this  House  yesterday  that  I 
had  asked  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Qovemment  Operations  (3ommlt- 
tee,  Mr.  Holiftkld  to  hold  hearings  on 
my  bill,  and  during  these  hearings  to  in- 
quire into  an  of  the  circumstances  relat- 
ing to  the  Army's  Intelligence  activities 
in  the  entire  country  as  well  as  Illinois. 
I  believe  that  we  have  seen  but  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg  in  the  Army's  activities  In 
Illinois,  and  that  the  Congress  should 
investigate  all  similar  activities  conduct- 
ed by  all  branches  of  the  Oovemment, 
including  the  FBI. 

I  know  that  many  Members  believe  the 
phones  in  our  congressional  otBces  may 
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be  tapped.  I  would  like  to  have  witnesses 
from  the  various  investigatory  agencies 
of  the  administration  appear  and  testify 
imder  oath  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
conduct  any  wiretapping  of  congres- 
sional otBces. 

Even  more  Important,  however,  .than 
protecting  the  Congress  is  protecting  the 
public.  We  in  public  office  at  least  are 
able  to  flght  back,  not  always  success- 
fully but  at  least  we  have  a  forum.  The 
average  citizen  has  no  recourse,  and  an 
unknown  number  of  decent  citizens  have 
been  destroyed  by  malicious  and  false  in- 
formation appearing  In  the  millions  of 
dossiers  held  by  Government  agencies. 
It  Is  necessary  that  the  Congress  act 
both  to  protect  the  individual's  right  to 
privacy  and  to  give  him  some  means 
for  defending  himself  against  misinfor- 
mation. My  bill  would  provide  this  pro- 
tection. 

I  will  be  reintroducing  the  bill  on  the 
first  day  of  the  92d  Congress,  and  I  In- 
vite my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  It. 


JUSTICE  DOUGLAS  MUST  GO 


HON.  JOm  R.  RARICK 

OP  LOtnsiANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Saturday.  December  19.  1970 

Mr.  RARICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  old  Justice 
Douglas  had  scarcely  completed  his  press 
conference  at  his  Supreme  Court  offlce — 
celebrating  his  short-lived  reprieve- 
when  he  again  misused  his  entrusted 
authority  in  matters  of  national  security. 

This  time  he  Intervened  against  mili- 
tary re«:ulatlons  which  do  not  feel  that 
mothers  should  serve  in  our  armed  serv- 
ices. The  case  in  point  Is  an  unwed  fe- 
male officer  with  an  Illegitimate  child. 

Perhaps  Douglas  feels  that  by  hla 
standards  such  an  officer  can  still  be  re- 
garded as  a  gentleman — a  gentlewoman 
in  this  instance. 

The  moral  Judgment  of  a  man  always 
reflects  his  personal  morals. 

Douglas  must  go. 

I  Include  a  pertinent  newscUpplng  with 
my  remarks: 

I  From  the  Waeblngton  iD.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Dec.  la,  1970) 

OAPTAOf 'a  DlBdUSOK  BLOCKED  rr  DotTOtAS 

Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O.  Doug- 
las has  ordered  the  Air  Force  to  keep  on  ac- 
tive duty  temporarily  an  ofBcer  It  wants  to 
discharge  because  Bhe  had  a  baby.  In  a  brief 
order  yesterday,  Douglas  said  Oapt.  Susan 
R.  Struck.  2fl,  may  not  be  discharged  before 
a  lower  court  rules  on  her  challenge  to  dis- 
charge orders. 

Under  an  Air  Force  regulation,  a  woman 
officer  who  becomes  pregnant  must  be  dis- 
charged as  soon  &s  possible.  Capt.  Struck 
was  ordered  discharged  when,  while  serrlng 
in  Vietnam,  she  became  pregnant. 

Capt.  Struck  gave  birth  to  a  six-pound 
daughter  Dec.  3.  Before  the  baby  was  bom. 
Capt.  Struck,  who  is  unmarried.  Sled  a 
complaint  In  U.S.  District  Court  In  Seattle 
arguing  her  oonstttutlonal  rights  would  be 
violated  If  Bhe  were  discharged. 

She  fftced  discharge  as  of  midnight  to- 
night. Douglas'  order  will  block  the  dis- 
charge until  the  Seattle  Court  has  reached 
a  dedsloD.  T%e  Justice  Department  had 
opposed  poetponement  of  the  discharge. 
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PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  AQENCIES 
AND  THE  MANPOWER  BILL 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or     *T  ABAWt 

Oi  THa  BOUSE  OP  REPRCSBNTAirVIS 
Saturday,  December  It,  1970 

Mr.  BtJCHANAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  during 
the  debate  on  the  manpower  bill  recently 
vetoed  by  the  President  I  offered  a  floor 
amendment  which  was  narrowly  de- 
feated and  which  would  have  substituted 
language  in  one  Instance  already  in- 
cluded in  the  Senate  bill.  However,  the 
conferees  upheld  the  House  version 
despite  the  close  division  In  the  House 
and  the  contrary  vote  of  the  Senate. 

It  Is  my  profound  hope  that  language 
similar  to  that  of  the  Senate  bill  will  be 
Included  In  whatever  manpower  legisla- 
tion is  passed  In  the  future.  In  order  to 
zero  Oovemment  programs  In  on  the 
areas  of  greatest  need  and  to  undergird 
the  system  of  private  enterprise  which 
has  provided  so  much  opportunity  for  so 
many  people,  we  should  avoid  all-out 
competition  between  State  employment 
offices  and  private  employment  agencies. 
The  langTiage  In  question  would  help 
safegtiard  agalmt  such  a  development. 

I  submit  herewith  for  the  edification 
of  the  House  a  letter  from  the  National 
Employment  Association  to  the  President 
on  this  subject: 
Natiohax,  BMrumoKT  AamocUTtotr, 
WoMlUnirtOH,  DC.  Dtatmhtr  17,  1970. 

The  White  Bouam, 
Wcuhtnffton.  D.C. 

Dkam  Mji.  PusiDEirr:  The  owners  of  9.0OO 
small  bustnesses  and  tfadr  46.000  employeee 
commend  yon  for  vetoing  the  Manpower  BUI. 
Private  employment  afrnrfe*  are  en^a^ed 
In  the  bualnen  of  bringUig  the  Job  seeker 
and  the  employer  together  In  an  amicable 
and  mutually  profitable  arrangement.  The 
passage  of  this  blU  aa  it  was  approved  In 
conference  and  ultimately  passed  by  the 
Houe©  of  Repreeentatlree  and  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate would  have  ^Tcn  the  Sccretarr  of  Labor 
much  broader  authority  than  he  prawntly 
haa  under  the  Wagner-Peyaer  Act.  The  bill 
stated  that  he  shall  ".  .  .  provide  for  the 
prompt  referral  of  those  persons  who  are 
qualified  to  suitable  employment  opportuni- 
ties." Tlila  provision  would  have  placed  the 
a  JOG  state  employment  offices  In  direct  com- 
petition with  private  employment  agencies. 
These  small  buslneases.  Mr.  President,  help 
support  the  economy  through  their  taxes  and 
throng  their  many  Job  plaoemcnts.  Their 
employeee  pay  taxes  on  their  Inoome.  They 
hava  worked  alongside  state  employment  of- 
fices In  many  communitlee,  but  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  tax-supported  employ- 
ment offloee  would  help  tboae  who  were  not 
In  a  position  to  help  themselves.  Therefore, 
tt  was  with  dismay  that  they  learned  of  the 
broad  powers  that  the  proposed  1B70  man- 
power Wile  would  grant  to  the  Secretary  of 
lAbor.  IndlTidually  and  through  this  As- 
soelaUon,  they  made  their  views  known  to 
their  legislators  in  Waahln^tou. 

Their  ooncern  was  reoognlsed  and  hseded 
to  some  extent.  The  Senate  Bill,  S.  S8a7,  pro- 
vided that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  rtiall 
".  .  .  provide  for  the  prompt  referral  to  suit- 
able employment  opportunities  of  persons 
who  are  seeking  work,  tetth  rpeetal  ccmaidera- 
tton  /or  the  vlocement  of  qv^ifled  ifuiividu- 
a2«  toho  are  vnemplojfed.  uvuktlUd  or  under- 
employed." An  amendment  to  prvTvlde  similar 
wordlQC  In  the  Bouse  BUI  was  tntroduoad  by 
OoncresBOMOi  Boebauan  of  Alabama  dnrtng 
debate  on  the  bOl.  bat  11m  unandmcnt  waa 
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nvTowly  tef Mted  on  «  4e  to  43  Tot*.  ThU 
lancuaga  was  not  Inolnded  in  the  Confoenoe 

BUI. 

Tour  nto.  Mr.  PresUtent.  wffl  now  make  It 
possible  for  thaae  small  businesses  to  explain 
to  their  elected  ropresentattvea  their  grave 
concern  about  the  expansion  of  the  authority 
of  tax-supported  state  employment  offloee. 
If  Is  our  view  that  thla  public  InsUtutlon 
should  concern  Itaelf  primarily  wrth  placing 
the  unemployed.  t2i«  unskilled  and  the  dls- 
advantased. 

The  members  of  this  AoaocdaUon  conciir 
with  your  views  that  the  Interest  of  society 
and  of  the  business  world  will  be  best  served 
by  having  every  employable  Individual  at 
work  on  the  Job  that  utilises  his  fineat  skills, 
abilities  and  ambitions  ...  a  Job  from  which 
he  derives  the  greatest  satlsfocUon,  self-re- 
spect and  a  profound  belief  in  the  dignity  of 
work. 

The  leadership  of  this  Association  would 
welcome  an  opp^tunlty  to  work  with  you  or 
your  repreeentatlves  In  pUylng  a  greater  role 
in  placing  the  returning  veterans  and  the  un- 
employed. 

The  support  of  our  members  and  our  pray- 
ers are  wtth  you  during  theae  critical  times. 
We  thank  you  for  taking  on  such  an  awesome 
task  as  the  Presidency  of  these  Untt«d  States. 
Sincerely, 

JoKv  E.  HaaMoir,  OJLX.. 
Executive  Vice  Preefdent. 
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HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  LOtnaiaira 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRSSKNTATIVKS 

Saturday,  December  19.  1979 

Mr,  RARICK.  Mr.  ^)eaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  1146  seeks  $20  mlUlon 
trom  nJ3.  taxpayers  for  enlargement  of 
the  UJ*.  headquarters  In  New  York  City. 

If ,  as  the  resolution  states,  "a  special 
contribution  by  the  United  States  as  the 
host  Government  would  constitute  a 
positive  act  of  reafBrmation  of  the  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  the  future  of 
the  U.N."  then  the  converse  Is  also  true. 
Defeat  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1146 
will  constitute  a  positive  act  of  reaffirma- 
tion of  the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  the  future  of  these  United  States  un- 
der constitutional  govemmeait. 

Even  more  peculiar  Is  the  silence  from 
thooe  quarters  usually  so  outspoken 
about  national  priorities,  slums,  the  poor, 
and  Jobs. 

I  ask  that  several  recent  reports  by 
that  able  and  authoritative  author  Dan 
Smoot  of  Dallas.  Tex.  follow: 
[From  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Dec.  14.  1»701 
UJf.:   A  IfiBT  or  CoMtcmnsr  Sftss 

April  23,  1970.  was  the  lOOth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  V.  I.  Lenin.  Promising  the  peo- 
ple of  Russia  er««dom.  Lenin  oanie  to  pow«r 
In  1917. 

At  that  time,  sooordlng  to  Alexander 
Kerensky,  Lenin's  brain  was  already  half 
destroyed  by  syphilis.  He  was  a  madman  with 
a  psychotic  dream  of  setting  up  a  oominttnlst 
world  dictatarship  under  the  abaoluta  con- 
trol of  the  Kremlin.* 

ticnln  founded  the  Soviet  dictatorship  of 
the  proletariat,  and  created  the  tnstltuUons 
wblob  hsTS  been  standard  features  of  com- 
munist dlcttttorshlpe  ever  since:  networks  of 
secret  poUce  which  set  citizens  spying  on 
each  other,  and  tarrorlxe  the  total  popula- 
tion;   revolutionary   tribunals    (latar        '    ' 
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"peoples'  courts"  In  oommunlst  China) 
which  hold  street  trials  with  wild  mobs  serv- 
ing sa  juries,  screaming  verdicts  of  death 
sgsJnst  anyone  accused  by  the  communists; 
concentration  camps;  the  International  oom- 
munlst revolutionary  apparatus  to  spread 
disruption,  ch.^os,  and  terror  Into  other  na- 
tions.' 
explaining  his  program.  Lsnin  said: 
"It  doesn't  matter  if  tliree-fourths  of  man- 
kind perish  I  The  only  thing  that  matten  Is 
that.  In  the  end,  the  remaining  fourth  shall 
be  communist."* 

Lenin  held  power  for  six  years,  from  1917 
untu  his  death  (at  the  age  of  54)  in  1934. 
Professor  Ivan  A.  Kurgonov,  former  director 
of  the  Leningrad  Finance  Institute,  haa  oom- 
pUed  statistics  on  the  number  of  people 
killed  OS  a  result  of  Lenin's  orders  and  pro- 
grams during  the  six  years  of  his  reign.  The 
total  Is  12,070,000.  Of  those.  Lenin  liquidated 
6  mUllon  In  1931-1922  by  a  program  of 
planned  starvation;  3.3  million  were  mur- 
dered during  the  Rad  Terror  that  lasted 
untu  I933.» 

This  is  a  glimpse  at  the  record  of  the  man 
who  was  honored,  on  the  centenary  of  his 
birth,  by  such  American  "statesmen-  as 
Henry  Kissinger  (assistant  to  President 
Nixon)  and  blank.  Kissinger  and  blank  were 
among  some  1500  comrades  who  Jammed  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington  on  AprU  32. 
1970,  to  celebrate  Lenln'a  birthday.^ 

"Ihe  t7nited  Nations  also  paid  tribute  to 
Lenm.  In  19fl8.  UNESCO  (United  Nations 
Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cultural  Orga- 
nisation) authorlBed  the  convening  In  1970 
of  an  international  symposium  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  Lenin's  work  for  mankind.'  In  March. 
1960,  the  United  Nations  Commission  on 
Human  Rlghta,  expressing  approval  of  the 
forthcotnlng  symposium,  praised  Lenin  as  a 
"prominent  humanist,"  and  lauded  his  "prac- 
tical and  theoretical  contributions  in  the 
cause  of  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
rights"  * 

UNESCO's  symposium  on  Lenin  was  held 
In  Finland,  AprU  e-io,  1970.  Ita  omdal  theme 
was  "Lenin  and  the  Development  of  Science. 
Culture,  and  Education."  > 

"^^  U.a.  government  objected  to  the 
UNESCO  symposium  on  Lenin,  but  ws*  voted 
down.i  The  U.S.  pays  29.73  per  cent  of 
UNESCO's  budget.'  Most  other  nations  get 
far  more  In  old  from  us  than  they  contribute 
to  UN  agencies.  So,  VB.  taxpayers  paid  most 
of  the  expenses  Incurred  by  UNESCO  in 
paying  tribute  to  Lenin. 

The  highest  official  and  chief  spokesman 
of  the  United  Nations  (U  Thant,  UN  Seere- 
tary-Oeneral)  sent  a  message  to  the  UNESCO 
Lenin  symposium  saying: 

"Lenin's  Ideals  of  peace  and  peaceful  co- 
existence among  states  have  won  widespread 
IntematlonaJ  acceptance,  and  they  ore  In 
Une  with  the  alms  of  the  UN  charter."* 

Tbant.  a  marxist.  U  not  often  right;  but. 
In  this  Instance,  he  was. 

In  Lenin's  dialectics,  peace  did  not  mean 
the  absence  of  war.  It  meant  the  abeence  of 
any  resistance  to  communism.  Peaceful  co- 
exUtenee  emonff  states  meaiu  that  aU  na- 
tions not  yet  ruled  by  oommunlst  dictator- 
ships would  be  subserrlent  to  thoae  natK»u 
in  which  communist  dletatorshlps  had  been 
formaUy  eetabllahad. 

It  may  not  be  acourau  to  say  that  these 
"Ideals"  of  Lenin  "have  won  widespread  In- 
ternauonal  acceptance."  But  It  Is  a  fact  that 
more  than  liolf  of  the  world's  population  is 
now  controlled  by  communist  dictatorships. 
Most  of  the  other  half  Is  ruled  by  liberals 
^socialists)  who  adhere  to  much  of  the 
poutlcal,  economic,  and  sooial  ideology  of 
communism. 

It  is  quite  aoourata  to  say  that  Lanin's 
"IdealB"  are  "in  Una  with  the  alma  of  the 
UN  charter."  The  UN  charter  was  largely  a 
communist    creation.    The    United    Rations 
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charter  Is  a  multi-nation  treaty  which,  if 
obeyed  by  aU  parties  to  It,  would  require 
member  nations  to  cooperate  In  socializing 
their  national  economies  and  then  to  merge 
Into  a  unified  worldwide  socialist  systenL 
Establishment  of  a  world  socialist  system  is 
the  objective  which  Lenin  sec  lor  commun- 
ism. Thus,  as  created,  the  United  Nations 
and  all  Its  specialized  agencies,  are  designed 
to  aerve  the  cause  of  oommunlsm. 
Who  were  the  creators? 
As  acting  director  (1944)  and  director 
(1940)  of  the  TJS,  State  Depaztmenfa  Offlos 
of  Special  Political  Affairs,  Alger  Hiss  (com- 
munist spy)  was  In  charge  of  Stste  De- 
partment postwar  policy  planning.  Hiss  ar- 
ranged, and  selected  American  personnel  who 
attended,  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Conference 
at  Woahlngton.  August-September,  1944. 
Hiss  directed  the  conference  as  executive 
secretary.  It  was  at  this  oonference  that 
the  first  draft  of  the  UN  charter  was  wrlt- 
Un.« 

Hiss  attended  the  Talta  conference  In 
February,  1946,  as  President  Boosevrifs  ad- 
viser on  United  Nations  affairs.*  At  Yalta. 
Roosevelt  agreed  to  let  the  Soviet  Union 
have  three  votes  to  our  one  In  the  United 
Nations  that  was  to  be  formed  later  that 
year.*  T^is  agreement  was  formaUy  con- 
firmed by  a  commltt«e  of  experts,  composed 
of  three  men:  Oromyko  of  the  USSR,  Alger 
Hiss  of  the  VS.,  and  Oladwyn  Jebb  of  Oreat 
Britain.^ 

Hiss  was  In  charge  of  U.8.  planning  for  the 
United  Nations  founding  conference  held  at 
San  Francisco  In  June,  1946.  Hiss  ran  the 
oonference  as  Secretary-General. 

In  fact,  of  17  Americans  who  played  key 
roles  In  organizing  and  directing  the  UN 
founding  conference  and  In  writing  the  final 
draft  of  the  UN  charter,  16  were  later  iden- 
tified as  secret  communist  agents.* 

The  first  BOO  Americans  employed  by  the 
UN  after  It  was  organlBad.  wera  selected  by 
Alger  Hlas.* 

Cheely  Manly  makes  a  oondae,  but  rather 
comprehensive .  statement  about  the  com- 
munist role  and  purpoae  In  the  creation  of 
the  United  Nations: 

"Roosevelt,  ChurchlU  and  StaHn  were  tbe 
founders  of  the  UN.  but  its  art^ltect,  the 
man  who  designed  It,  fashioned  It,  manned 
it,  latinched  It  and  set  Its  Ideological  course 
on  a  voyage  to  One  SodaliBt  World  was  Alger 
Hiss.  .  .  . 

"HlBslB  ambition  [was]  to  tise  the  UN 
as  an  Instrument  for  tbe  control  of  the  for- 
eign and  domestic  poUdes  of  the  United 
States  and  the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
USSR  Into  the  World  Soviet  Bodallst  Re- 
public as  envisaged  by  Stalin.  .  .  . 

"Hiss's  leading  role  In  planning  for  the 
UN.  In  the  drafting  of  its  charter,  and  In  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Russians,  is  set  forth  In 
State  Department  Publication  3580,  a  volume 
of  730  pages  titled  Poettoer  Foreign  Policy 
Preparation,  1939-45,  laaued  In  1949."* 

Mr.  Manly  says  Alger  Hiss's  ambition  for 
the  United  Nations  was  frustrated.  A  tittle, 
perhaps,  but  not  entirely  t 

The  oonmiunlst  purpoae  in  creating  tbe 
United  Nations  was  to  strengthen  and  ex- 
pand world  oonmnznism.  while  weakening 
the  United  Statea. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  the  keystone 
of  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  sIium  194£.  That  policy 
has  dragged  America  to  the  very  precipice  of 
disaster.  It  has  caused  the  confiscation  of 
htuidrads  of  bUllons  of  dollars  from  Ameri- 
can ta^iayers  for  the  defense  and  support 
of  other  nations — ^many  of  whteh  are  eom- 
muniet.  most  of  whlah  ace  aodaUst  and  antl- 
Amsfloan.  U.8.  fonrlgn  poUoy,  built  on  the 
UN  as  tbe  keystone,  has  put  us  in  tttM  poel- 
Uon  of  en>fJ»4»*j  bcAh  sldaa  at  armamsata 
raosB  between  nations  througbont  the  vodd, 
with  the  result  that  we  hsve  bought  the 
enmity  of  aU.  This  foreign  policy  has  In- 
volved ua  m  two  bloody,  undeclared  wars  In 
the  past  ao  yean,  ^•t*'^  thonaands  of  oar 
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flghttng  men  actually  engaged  in  eombat 
during  most  at  that  time. 

Meanwhile,  pursuit  of  this  UN-based  poUoy 

has  led  o\jr  government  to  neglect  our  own 
national  defense  and  to  move  so  far  toward 
unilateral  disarmament  of  tbe  United  Statae 
that  otur  nation  is  now  m  grave  Jeopardy, 
imperiled  by  the  Sovut  Union  whoee  sCra- 
teglo  striking  power  was  not  even  in  our 
•  class  when  the  UN  was  formed. 

Althotigh  the  Soviet  Union  has  three  votes 
to  our  oxw  in  tbe  United  Nations,  we  are 
aaseased  more  than  twioe  as  much  as  the 
Soviets  for  the  payment  of  UN  expenses,  m 
1970,  for  example,  assessment  gainst  the 
United  States  for  the  UN  and  three  of  Its 
^wolaUsed  agencies  (UNESCO.  World  Heelth 
Organleation.  rooA  and  Agriculture  Organl- 
aatlon)  was  ftSS  million.  Total  asaeaament 
against  the  Soviet  Union  was  $44.4  mlUion." 
The  United  States  pays  almost  one-third 
(ai.£7  per  cent)  of  aU  UN  operating  ex- 
penses. The  other  13A  members  are  supposed 
to  poy  08.48  per  oent;  •  but  most  of  tbem 
(including  the  Soviet  Union  and  France) 
are  years  behind  In  their  payments. 

Article  19  of  tbe  UN  Charter  provides  that 
any  nation  two  years  "in  arrears  In  the  pay- 
ment of  its  financial  contributions"  shall 
have  no  vote  In  the  UN  Oeneral  Assembly, 
but  also  provides  that  the  "Oeneral  Aasembly 
may,  nevertheless,  permit  snoh  a  m«nber  to 
vote." 

Prior  to  the  1 964  convening  of  the  UN  Oen- 
eral Assembly,  the  U3.  govermnent  gave 
notice  that  it  would  exert  aU  Its  power  and 
Influence  to  invoke  Article  19  against  the 
Soviet  Union  unless  the  Soviets  paid  some  of 
the  S60  million  they  owed  in  delinquent  UN 
aaeesaments  for  UN  "peace  keeping"  activi- 
ties— activities  irtiioh  had  enormously 
strengthened  international  commtmlsm.  The 
Soviets  refused  to  pay.  Oiu-  government 
backed  down.  The  Soviets  never  paid  any 
part  of  the  S60  million  past-due  UN  assess- 
ment; and  our  government  has  dropped  the 
matter. 

To  this  day,  our  govenmient  has  never 
tried  to  Invoke  Article  19  of  tbe  UN  Charter 
against  any  nation  for  not  payli'g  its  UN 
assessments.  One  reason  Is  rather  apparent: 
we  do  not  have  enough  power  and  influence 
In  the  UN.  The  delinquent  nations  have  an 
overwhelming  majority  vote  in  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  They  can  always  permit  them- 
selves to  vote  and  control  the  UN,  without 
paying  anything. 

The  UN  assessment  against  the  U.8.  each 
year  is  greater  than  the  combined  aasesa- 
ments  against  107  other  nations.*  The  com- 
bined population  of  88  UN  member  nations 
18  less  than  the  population  of  the  U3.  Many 
UN  members  are  mere  aggregations  of  tribal 
groups  whose  general  culture  has  not  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  stone  age.  Yet,  each  one 
has  the  same  voting  strength  In  the  UN  that 
the  VS.  has.  Some  are  totally  controlled  by 
communists.  Most  are  pro-communist.  Vir- 
tually all  are  anti-American. 

That  Is  the  United  Nations — a  nest  of  oom- 
munlst spies,  saboteurs,  propagandists,  secret 
poUce.  and  narcotics  smugglers,  all  living  and 
operating  Inside  the  United  Slates,  largely 
at  our  expense,  whUe  enjoying  diplomatic 
Immunity  from  our  laws  to  do  as  they  p1eas«. 
On  January  I3.  1971,  President  Nixon's 
45-member  Oommlaslon  for  Observance  of 
the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  tbe  United 
Nations  wlU  have  a  meeting  in  San  Francisco 
and  conduct  pubUc  hearings,  to  get  state- 
ments from  interealed  dtliens  on  what  our 
country's  policy  toward  the  United  NaUons 
should  be." 

The  affair  wUl  be  rigged,  of  course,  bo  pro- 
duce another  spate  of  false  propsganda  about 
tbe  UN  as  man's  best  hope  for  peace. 

Americans  who  know  and  care  should  an* 
iiclpate  tbe  event  by  fioodlng  President 
Nixon  and  membeta  of  Congress  with  de- 
maada  that  we  abrogate  aU  lawa.  treaties. 


and  conventions  involving  us  with  the  UN, 
that  we  get  out  of  the  organisation,  and  get 
It  out  of  the  United  Statea. 

Foonroiaa 

*  Material  Inserted  In  the  Con^esstcmat 
Record  by  U.8.  RepresenuUve  John  R. 
Harlck:  Aprfl  18,  1970.  pp.  llSOa-IlftOT- 
April  21,  1970.  pp.  19648-12000;  AprU  33.  1970* 
pp.  13943-13947. 

» Statisticai  Ahetract  of  the  United  State*. 
complied  and  published  annually  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 

*La$  Angeles  Times.  AprU  7,  1970. 

*The  VN  Record,  by  Cheely  Manly  dd 
101-102.  "^ 

■  TTie  Twenty-Year  RevolutUm.  by  Obadv 
Manly,  p.  160. 

■  rrtampA.  and  Tragedy,  by  Winston  8 
ChurchlU,  pp.  357  fl. 

'Article  by  VS.  Representative  Lawrence 
H.  Smith,  AmeHcan  Mercury,  July,  1966.  p 
106. 

*  The  Review  of  the  News,  May  6, 1970.  p.  le. 

*  Bemarka  by  U.S.  Bepreeentatlve  James  B. 
Utt.  Oonffreeeional  Record.  Jan.  15.  1902 

"AP.  Dec.  3.  1970. 

[nx>m  the  Dan  Smoot  Report,  Dec.  7,  19*70) 

UJT.    PlPKLXm   TO  TH«   EXEMT? 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
we  have  known  that  communists  subject  our 
captured  men  to  the  same  kind  of  sava^ 
treatment  IniUcted  on  U.5.  prisoners  of  war 
In  Korea.  Americans  have  been  tortured, 
starved,  and  murdered.  They  have  been 
caged  like  animals,  and  paraded  before  Jeer- 
ing mobs  through  enemy  towns  and  vUlagee. 
VS.  officials  estimate  that  3000  Americans 
ore  prisoners  In  North  Vietnam.  They  are 
Icept  In  compounds  near  heavy  population 
centers,  as  hostages  to  discourage  U.S.  air 
raids.' 

Early  this  year,  U.S.  mUltary  ofllelals  asked 
for  permission  to  rescue  Americans  who 
were  dying  from  maltreatment  in  a  POW 
camp  at  Son  Tay,  about  30  miles  west  of 
Hanoi.  Selection  and  training  of  volunteera 
for  the  rescue  mission  began  in  August,  when 
Ctefense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  gave  his  ap- 
proval. On  November  21.  the  mission  was 
executed.  U.S.  Navy  planes  dropped  flaree 
along  the  coast  east  of  Hanoi.  Jammed  com- 
munist radar  Installations,  and  bombed  a 
military  installation  near  the  city.  WhUa 
these  diversionary  activities  were  in  progreas, 
ten  big  U.S.  helicopters,  bearing  about  no 
volunteers,  took  off  from  a  base  in  Thailand. 
The  rescue  team  landed  in  the  Son  Tay 
camp,  overwhelmed  the  guards  (kUUng  about 
35  of  them) ,  broke  open  prisoner  lockera. 
and  tborou^y  searched  the  compound — but 
found  that  aU  American  prisoners  had  been 
moved.* 

CommxinlBta  fired  more  than  thirty  Soviet- 
built  SAMS  (surface  to  air  anU-alrcroft  mls- 
sUes)  at  the  raiders;  but  the  U.S.  reecue  t**>n 
returned  safely  to  base  without  suffering  a 
sertoiu  casualty.  One  U.S.  soldier  was  slightly 
wounded  by  a  btiHet  from  a  Russian  AIC-47 
rifle.* 

Fired  at  low  level,  the  communist  f^*m 
did,  however,  cause  consldarahle  damage  to 
structures  and  Installations  on  the  ground 
In  the  Hanoi  suburbs.  Western  newspaper 
correspondents  In  Hanoi  InunedJately  filed 
stories  for  worldwide  distribution,  reporting 
the  sounds  of  the  recklessly -fired  communist 
SAMS  as  the  exploding  of  American  bombs  • 
on  innocent  civilians  In  a  reeidentlal  neigh- 
borhood, pointing  to  the  damage,  which  tbe 
communists  themselves  had  done,  as  the 
work  of  callous  Americans  bent  on  slaughter. 
All  of  that  was  to  be  expected,  it  was  also 
to  be  expected  that  radical  liberals  in  tbe  U.S. 
Congress  would  side  with  the  communists. 
When  learning  of  tbe  U.S.  raid  on  Son  Tay, 
U.S.  Senator  Claiborne  PeU    (Rhode  Island 
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sion  bad  failed  to  free  American  prlsonen 
Renting  with  horror  that  ftiroe  had  b«en 
uaed  In  an  effort  to  save  American  aoIdl«rc 
who  were  dying  in  a  communist  prtoon  camp. 
Senator  Pell  could  only  eiclalm  *My  God!'** 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbrlght  (Arkansas 
Domocr»t)  waa  also  Incensed  by  the  effort 
to  rescue  American  prtsonera.  Outwardly 
calmer  than  Senotor  Pell,  but  of  the  same 
mind  and  same  loyalty,  Pulbrtght  said  the 
rescue  attempt  "has  the  Implications  of  a 
much  wider  war."  • 

On  the  other  band,  all  Americans  with  any 
decent  concern  for  their  own  country  and  the 
Uvea  of  Its  soldiers  found  In  the  news  of  the 
rescue  attempt  something  to  lilt  the  spirits, 
even  though  there  was  sorrowful  disappoint- 
ment  that  no  rescue  was  acoompUsbed. 

Tor  years,  we  have  been  angered  by  the 
spectacle  of  American  soldiers  committed  to 
flght  and  die  In  a  war  they  are  not  permitted 
to  win. 

We  were  outraged  that  President  Johnson 
prohibited  the  bombing  of  strategic  targets 
In  North  Vietnam — bombing  which  would 
have  ended  the  military  conflict  In  a  few 
weeks,  thus  saving  not  only  the  lives  of 
Americans  and  South  Vietnamese  but  of 
North  Vietnamese  as  well. 

We  were  appalled  that  President  Johnson, 
while  prohibiting  bombing  that  would  have 
defeated  the  communist  dictatorship,  or- 
dered massive  raids,  with  multl-mllllon- 
doUar  aircraft,  on  empty  Jungles,  pig  trails, 
bicycle  paths,  and  foot  bridges.  Such  bomb- 
ing (which  cost  us  considerably  more  In 
property  destroyed  and  wasted  and  In  pre- 
clou  Uvea  lost,  than  It  ever  cost  the  enemy) 
Dooiiahed  ^-orldwlde  communist  propaganda 
slandering  Americans  ss  a  pe<^le  and  the 
U  S.  as  a  military  power. 

We  have  listened  with  angtUsh  as  Presi- 
dent NlKon  talks  about  Vtetnamlcatlon  and 
phased  withdrawal  as  a  substitute  for  victory 
m  Vietnam,  There  Is  no  stibstltute  for  vic- 
tory. Without  a  XJ3.  military  victory  In 
Vietnam,  there  Is  absolutely  no  hope  of  get- 
ting American  prisoners  released.  Our  experi- 
ence In  Korea  proved  that  we  cannot  negoti- 
ate our  soldiers  out  of  communist  prison 
camps.  Unless  we  use  overwhelming  mili- 
tary force  to  rescue  them,  more  than  90  per- 
cent of  them  are  doomed.  Just  as  American 
prisoners  were  doomed  when  President  Elsen- 
hower stopped  the  Korean  war  on  oocnmu- 
nlst  terms. 

Although  highest  American  officials  have 
all  along  been  aware  of  the  barbaric  treat- 
ment of  American  prlsoneni  of  war  In  Viet- 
nam, the  Son  Tay  raid  was  the  first  effort 
ever  made  to  rescue  any  of  them.  That  Is  a 
shameful  commentary  on  Presidents  John- 
son and  NUon. 

Nonetheless.  It  was  good  to  know  that 
President  Nixon  personaUy  approved  this  one 
rescue  mission.  It  was  adnilrable  of  him  to 
bring  the  leaders  of  the  raid  to  the  White 
House  for  special  commendation,  despite  the 
loud  lamentations  of  red  dores  In  Congress 
and  elsewhere 

On  this  lone.  Isolated  event  we  cannot  pin 
much  hope  that  the  President  will  go  on 
now  to  do  what  he  should  do— what  he 
aftould  have  done  when  he  first  took  office: 
use  enough  military  power  to  overthrow  the 
communist  dictatorship  In  North  Vietnam 
and  get  aU  of  our  men  out  of  oil  the  prison 
camps  throughout  the  land. 

But  miraculous  things  can  be  aocom- 
pllahed,  If  enough  people  work  with  dedica- 
tion toward  a  common  goal.  Richard  Nixon 
Is  a  political  weather  vane,  veering  with 
changing  currents  of  public  opinion,  yield- 
ing to  prevailing  preestires. 

If  enough  Americans  sent  the  President 
telegrams  and  letters  praising  him  for  the 
rescue-raid  oit.  the  communist  POW  camp, 
and  pleading  with  him  to  use  all  necessary 
force  for  military  victory,  as  the  only  possible 
way  to  free  all  of  our  men — It  could  have  a 
profoundly  beneficial  effect. 
The  TJ.S.  rescue  raid  on  November  ao  was 


our  demoralized  cotmtry  badly  needed,  a  peg 
to  hang  a  hope  on.  Tet,  there  was  In  it,  I 
fear,  something  else. 

Why  had  US.  prisoners  been  removed  from 
the  camp?  Defense  Secretary  Laird  says  that 
VS.  Intelligence  was  excellent;  military  of- 
ficials say  there  was  no  leak.  Both  of  these 
claims  cannot  be  completely  accurate.  If  V.S. 
intelligence  was  excellent,  then  the  American 
prisoners  ihould  have  been  in  the  camp,  as 
reported.  Then  what  arc  we  to  believe? 

I  believe  there  was  a  leak,  of  the  kind  that 
often  occurred  during  the  Korean  war,  not 
In  the  field  but  In  Washington  and  In  XTV 
headquarters  at  New  Ywk. 

The  Korean  war  waa  formally  designated  a 
"United  Nations  police  action."  although 
Americans  and  South  Koreans  did  practically 
all  the  fighting  and  dying  on  the  antl*oom- 
munLst  side. 

The  UN  Charter  provides  that  UN  military 
action  can  be  ordered  only  by  the  UN  6e- 
ourlty  Council;  and  It  stipulates  that  the 
Secttrtty  Council's  military  affairs  shall  be 
conducted  by  the  Military  Staff  Committee. 
consisting  of  one  representative  from  each 
of  the  "Big  Five"  powers — nations  which 
have  permanent  seats  on  the  Council:  U3.. 
U.a.8-R.,  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  free 
China.  The  UN  civilian  officer  who  has  gen- 
eral supervision  over  the  Military  Staff  Com- 
mittee Is  the  Under  Secretary  of  Political  and 
Security  Council  Affairs.  Former  UN  Sec- 
retary Oeneral  Trygve  Lie  said  this  office 
is  the  most  Important  Assistant  Secretary- 
ship In  the  United  Nations.  It  has  always 
been  held  by  a  communist,  and  always  wUl 
be,  because  of  a  special  a^eement  among 
the  "Big  Five"  powers.* 

All  this  being  so.  and  the  Korean  war 
having  been  formally  proclaimed  a  UN  mili- 
tary operation,  there  Is  still  a  widespread 
but  mistaken  belief  In  the  United  States 
that  our  forces  fighting  communists  to  Ko- 
rea were  under  the  supreme  command  of 
a  communist  who  supervises  the  UN  Se- 
curity Councils  Military  Staff  Committee. 
Actually,  however,  the  "W  police  action" 
In  Korea  was  Illegal  by  the  terms  of  the 
XTN  charter.  With  their  veto,  the  Soviets 
prevented  tbe  UN  Security  Council  from  or- 
dering military  action  In  Korea.  Under  Amer- 
ican leadership,  the  UN  Oeneral  Assembly 
illegally  decided  that  It  can  order  military 
action  when  the  Security  Council  falls  to 
do  so.  By-passing  the  Security  Council,  the 
UN  General  Assembly  ordered  military  in- 
tervention In  Korea  and  designated  on  Amer- 
ican Oeneral  (InlUally.  Douglas  MacArthur) 
commander:  but  Oeneral  MacArthur  and 
his  successors  commanded  on  orders  from 
Washington. 

Nonetheless,  there  was  much  treachery 
against  our  fighting  forces  In  Korea.  Al- 
though American  commanders  in  Korea 
were  not  responsible  to  a  communtst-oon- 
trolled  UN  committee,  their  plans  and  or- 
ders were  generally  known  throughout  the 
UN.  because  our  State  Department  kept  oth- 
er UN  members  advised,  trying  to  give  an 
appearance  of  fact  to  the  fiction  that  the 
Korean  war  was  a  United  Nations  effort.* 

There  were  many  occasions  during  that 
war  when  It  was  obvious  that  the  commu- 
nist enemy  was  being  informed  of  American 
military  activities.  A  most  significant  Inci- 
dent waa  related  by  General  Mark  Clark, 
American  commanding  general  at  the  time 
of  the  Korean  armistice.  Testifying  before 
the  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
on  August  10,  1»M.  General  Clark  said: 

"One  day  I  got  a  report,  a  flash  one,  very 
much  concerned,  that  there  was  a  tremen- 
dous buildup  of  enemy  planes  there  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  fToIu]  river.  Of  course, 
what  I  should  have  done  was  to  smack  them. 
That  waa  my  ehanee  to  catch  their  egga  in 
one  basket,  but  I  did  not  have  the  authority. 
An  I  did  was  to  report  facts  back  to  .  .  . 
Washington.  Those  things  (planes]  did  dis- 
appear. Very  shortly  after  that,  those  planes 
took  off  and  went  someplace  else."* 
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Obviously,  communists  In  Asia  had  a  plpe- 
11ns  through  the  United  Nations  into  the 
Pentagon.  The  communist  contact  In  the 
Pentagon  apparently  thought  there  was  a 
possibility  that  General  Olarli  might  be  au- 
thorized to  destroy  the  concentration  of 
planes  across  the  Taiu.  Warned  of  this  dan- 
ger through  UN  channels,  the  reds  In  China 
scrambled  their  planes  to  safety. 

That  Is  my  speculative  explanation  of  the 
Intriguing  event  related  by  Oeneral  Clark.  I 
have  a  similar  explanation  for  the  removal 
of  U8.  prisoners  from  the  Son  Tay  POW 
camp  Just  before  our  men  raided  it. 

The  war  In  Vietnam  Is  not  being  fought 
as  a  UN  affair.  In  fact,  most  UN  members  are 
harshly  crttlcal  of  \u  for  flatting  in  Viet- 
nam. Many  of  them  are  helping  our  com- 
munist enemy. 

Tet.  Presidents  Johnson  and  Nixon,  trying 
to  Justify  US.  action  "In  the  eyes  of  the 
world."  have  said  that  our  responsibility  in 
Vietnam  arises  from  the  SKATO  treaty,  which 
they  say  was  made  In  compliance  with  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter. 

As  Truman  tried  to  make  fact  of  the  fiction 
that  the  Korean  war  was  a  United  Nations 
effort,  so  Johnson  and  Nixon  (to  a  lesser  de- 
gree) have  tried  In  Vietnam.  Because  of  this. 
I  believe  there  are  official  channels  of  com- 
munication which  keep  the  UN  generally 
advised  of  what  we  are  doing  In  Vietnam, 
and  that  traitors  use  these  channels  for  re- 
laying vital  information  to  our  enemy. 

The  fact  that  this  situation  existed  during 
the  Korean  war.  and  the  mere  possibility  that 
it  exists  now,  would  be  reason  enough  for  us 
to  get  out  of  tbe  UN  and  get  the  UN  out  of 
the  U^. — If  we  had  no  other  reasons. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  POEM 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or   ALABAMA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  December  19.  1970 
Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  on 
the  Christmas  card  list  of  our  colleague 
Prakk  Brasco,  look  forward  each  year  to 
the  unique  and  delightful  cards  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Brasco  family.  This  year 
the  card  Includes  a  Christina*  poem  writ- 
ten by  Frank  Brasco's  lovely  wife.  Linda, 
which  I  felt  should  be  called  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  the  readers  of  the  Congris- 
siONAi,  Record.  The  thoughts  so  beauti- 
fully expressed  represent  the  prayers  of 
millions  of  Americans  for  peace.  During 
this  Christmas  season  it  seems  particu- 
larly appropriate  that  it  be  Included  In 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 
In  days  of  old  and  dayi  or  ti«v, 
The  dreams  or  Chrlstmu  still  are  true. 
Tbe  ohlldreu  wait  for  momlng'a  Ught, 
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And 


whliper  prayera  for  their  friend  In 

nigbt— 

THat  all  their  wlahea  will  arrive  thla  night. 
But  we,  as  older  children  kliow 
That  bombs  are  falling  with  the  aoow. 
And    while   we   an   blsaaed— together   and 

warm. 

Half  of  our  world  1«  alone  In  the  storm — 
Some  never  seeing  tbe  Ught  of  thla  dawn. 
It's  a  long  time  our  world  has  waited. 
Some  people  hungry,  some  people  hated. 
So  please  Godr  For  all  mankind, 
Olve  us  the  peace  that  will  clear  our  mind. 
Eraae  the  will,  not  the  might,  to  fl^t. 
Ana  blen  us  with  your  silent  night. 

— LZHSA  BXASOO. 


PROM  SANTA:  PHOTOS  OP  PRESI- 
DENT NIXON  AND  ELVIS  PRES- 
LEY 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF   ILLlNOta 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridaii,  December  IS,  1970 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr,  Speaker,  a  frantic 
call  last  night  from  a  friend  In  Quincy, 
m.,  disclosed  this  problem.  His  8-year- 
old  granddaughter  believes  most  flrmly 
In  Santa  Claus  and  at  that  very  late  hour 


announced  to  her  granddad  the  only 
things  she  wants  for  Christmas  are 
photographs  of  her  two  heroes — Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Elvis  Presley. 

I  have  solved  the  Nixon  photo  prob- 
lem, but  I  make  this  appeal  hoping  that 
one  of  my  colleagues  has  a  photo  of  Elvis 
he  or  she  Is  willing  to  part  with.  If  so, 
this  will  brighten  Christmas  In  a  Quincy 
home. 

I  voice  this  appeal  with  some  reluc- 
tance, because  It  lust  may  ruin  Mr.  Ao- 
HBW's  Christmas  to  know  that  he  has 
slipped  from  No.  2  position  on  at  least 
one  person's  list. 


SENATE— ^o/irfay,  December  21,  1970 


ILegUlative  iay  of  TuesOav,  December  IS,  19701 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  expi- 
ration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MrrcALT) . 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson,  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Thou  Eternal  Spirit,  "Before  the 
mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
Thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to  everlast- 
ing. Thou  art  Ood."  Thy  grace  and  wis- 
dom are  sulBcient  for  all  our  needs.  Make 
us  humble  before  Thee  that  we  may  know 
both  our  strength  and  our  weaknesses. 

Spare  us,  O  Righteous  God,  from  self- 
righteousness,  from  moral  arrogance, 
from  unloving  dogmatism,  from  all  hos- 
tility to  one  another,  concealed  or  re- 
vealed. Help  us  In  this  place  to  open  our 
lives  before  Thee  and  before  one  another. 
Keep  us  sincere,  honest,  and  brave  in  all 
our  ways,  mindful  of  the  purpoee  for 
which  we  work,  the  caa'se  to  which  we 
are  dedicated,  the  Nation  we  serve,  and 
the  peaceful  and  righteous  world  k) 
which  we  aspire. 

In  the  name  of  Him  whose  name  is 
called  Wonderful,  Counselor,  the  Mighty 
Ood,  the  Everlasting  Father,  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal  of 
the  proceedings  of  Saturday,  December 
19, 1970, be  approved. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINaS  DDRINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  committees 
be  authorized  to  me«t  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  THAT  THE  9  KM.  TO  10 
AJi.  PE3UOD  TOMORROW  WILL 
BE  SET  ASIDE  PCMl  TRIBUTES  TO 
SENATCOiS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
tha  Information  of  the  Senate,  I  wish 


to  reiterate  what  the  deputy  majority 
leader  said  on  Saturday;  namely,  that 
tomorrow,  the  hour  between  9  and  10 
ajn.  will  be  set  aside  for  tributes  to  some 
of  our  departing  Members. 


ORDER  SETTINO  TIME  FOR  VOTE 
ON  CLOTURE  MOTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Therefore,  the  1- 
hour  limitation  on  the  cloture  motion 
will  begin  at  10  ajn.  and  the  vote  thereoQ 
will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  or  shortly  there- 
after. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that 
be  the  order. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  would  Inquire  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  as  to  how  the  time  will 
be  divided. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Between  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  or  whomever 
they  may  designate.  I  designate  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  . 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDEK  POR  CONSIDERATION  OP 
VETO  OF  MANPOWER  BILL— 
PRINTINO  OF  VETO  MESSAGE  AS 
SENATE  DOCUMENT  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  91-118) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing a  conversation  with  some  Senators 
late  last  week  the  question  of  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  manpower  bill  came 
up,  and  I  beUeve  I  agreed  that  I  would 
go  along  with  their  expressed  wishes.  I 
therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at 
an  appropriate  time  later  today  a  period 
of  not  to  exceed  1  ^  hours,  at  the  most, 
l?e  set  aside  for  the  discussion  of  this 
matter,  with  the  time  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
and  that  the  Senate  prepare  Itself  for 
the  consideration  and  disposition  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  To  begin  at  what  hour? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Later  this  after- 
noon. 

The  ACTTNO  PRBBIDHrr  pro  tem- 
pore. \WthoMt  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  veto  mes- 
sage be  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  ACriTNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  DIVISION  OF  TIME  ON 
TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  YAR- 
BOROUGH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  an  order  has  been  entered  to 
convene  the  Senate  tomorrow  at  9  am., 
and  I  therefore  at  this  time  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  after  the  disposition 
of  the  reading  of  tbe  Journal,  1  hour  be 
set  aside  so  that  Senators  may  have  the 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Y«r- 
BoRoncH) :  and  that,  follovrtng  that  pe- 
riod, which  is  not  to  extend  beyond  the 
hour  of  10  o'clock,  the  time  for  the  next 
hour  then  be  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion on  the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  There  is  no  objection. 

The  ACTTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Would  the  same  disposition  of  control  of 
the  time  during  the  first  hour  be  in 
order? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  would  be  controlled 
by  the  majority  leader. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Tbi  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. At  this  time,  under  the  previous 
order,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Moicssu)  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 


TRIBUTES  TO  THE  DISTINGUISHED 
SENIOR  SENATOR  PROM  MINNE- 
SOTA. EUGENE  MCCARTHY 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  this  Congress  a  great  American, 
one  of  America's  greatest,  my  friend  and 
a  friend  of  all  my  colleagues,  retires  from 
the  Senate,  completing  22  years  in  Con- 
gress, In  which  he  established  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  parliamentary  records 
in  our  Nation's  history.  These  have  been 
22  years  in  which  his  name  and  his 
leadership  were  found  on  virtually  every 
piece  of  social  and  economic  reform 
legislation,  every  piece  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  expand  this  Nation's  civil  rights 
and  civil  liberties,  the  rights  of  minorities 
and  the  powerless,  and  the  rights  of 
women.  In  every  respect,  during  these 
years,  he  sought  to  exi»nd  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  people  of  this  cotmtry  to 
obtain  the  fairest  and  fullest  life. 
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Prom  personal  oholoe,  he  has  an- 
nounced hl«  decision  to  retire  from  the 
Senate.  I  know  that  bis  friendship,  his 
Inspiration,  and  his  contribution  here 
will  be  missed  by  me  and  by  all  my  col- 
leacues. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recount 
his  leadership  In  the  Issues  to  which  I 
have  Just  made  reference.  It  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  repeat  what  Is  already  known 
about  his  leadership  In  the  House,  where 
ho  and  a  few  others  established  the 
Democratic  Study  Oroup,  of  which  he 
was  Initially  Its  chairman,  an  organiza- 
tion which  even  today  is  a  leader  In  the 
duest  for  more  resmnslve  legislation  In 
all  fields. 

I  recall  that  the  present  occupant  of 
the  chair,  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MiTcALr) ,  joined  with  the  then 
Representative  McCmtht  in  the  creation 
of  that  organization. 

The  point  I  should  like  to  make,  which 
stands  out  above  all,  is  the  courage  and 
vision  which  Senator  UcCaktbt  showed 
with  respect  to  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
with  respect  to  this  Nation's  distorted 
priorities.  It  was  in  this  area  where  he 
made  his  toughest.  hLi  moet  difficult,  and 
his  most  courageous  personal  declaton.  It 
Is  precisely  In  this  area  where,  above  all, 
he  has  left  his  mark  upon  our  society  and 
upon  every  American.  For  this  act  of 
singular  courage,  every  Member  of  this 
body,  every  citizen  of  this  country,  and 
Indeed,  virtually  everyone  in  the  world 
owes  him  an  enormoai  debt.  This  Nation 
had  to  be  brought  to  iu  senses.  It  had  to 
understand  that  we  were  engulfed  with 
pride  in  pursuing  a  disastrous.  cosUy  and 
tragic  war  in  which  this  Nation's  Inter- 
ests were  not  Involved,  but  from  which 
WB  seemed  hopelessly  unable  to  extricate 
ourselves. 

It  was  Eucnii  HcCsstrt  who  showed 
us  the  way  to  recovering  our  senses,  our 
true  pride,  and  a  deeper  understanding 
of  America's  role  in  the  worid. 

He  did  so  at  enormous  peraona)  sacri- 
fice and  In  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
demonstrations  of  poUtlcal  courage  I 
have  seen  tn  our  country.  Indeed,  the 
work  of  Booam  McCartht  upon  the 
course  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  stands  as 
one  of  the  great  examples  of  what  one 
man  can  do  If  he  has  the  courage  and  the 
vision  to  do  it.  -«   ~«ivub 

I  was  one  of  those  that  needed  to  be 
brought  to  his  senses  on  the  issue  of 
Vietnam.  And  I  speak  for  all  Uinatao- 
tans  and,  I  think,  for  most  Americans 
when  I  express  my  profound  admiration 
and  appreciation  to  him  for  what  he  has 
done  for  our  Nation  and  for  me. 

Mr.  President  I  have  now  served  as 
his  Junior  Senator  for  nearly  8  years 
During  an  of  this  time  Senator  Mc- 
Cmtby  has  been  fair  and  kind  to  me  It 
Is  said  that  It  Is  often  dlfflcuU  for  a  Junior 
and  senior  Seruitor  from  the  same  polit- 
ical party  to  get  along.  That  has  not  been 
true  with  us.  We  have  had  some  political 
dlirerences.  but  I  think  we  have  agreed 
or  come  to  agree  on  nearly  an  matters 
which  affected  the  people  of  our  State 
and  our  Nation.  But  perhaps  even  more 
Important  In  the  rdatlonship  of  two 
Senators,  he  has  always  treated  me  with 
ttieutmoat  respect  and  falmeai.  Aa  his 
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Junior  Senator,  I  owe  a  great  debt  to  the 
example  which  he  has  provided  me. 

It  Is  not  only  in  a  public  sense  but  also 
In  a  personal  sense  tiiat  I  am  proud  to 
stand  with  my  colleague  and  salute  this 
great  American,  and.  may  I  say,  for  all  of 
the  citizens  of  my  State,  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  Senators  ever  produced  by 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
relationship  existing  between  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  can  be  de- 
scribed In  a  somewhat  parallel  manner 
by  the  relationsWp  existing  between  the 
two  Senators  from  Bfontana.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  on  this  particular  occasion 
the  Senator  presiding  over  this  body  is 
my  colleague.  becau.«e  between  him  and 
Senator  McC*aTBT  while  they  served  to- 
gether in  the  House  there  was  a  very 
close  relationship  and  a  decided  com- 
munity of  Interest  primarily  In  establish- 
ing and  leading  the  Democratic  study 
group. 

I  also  had  the  privilege  of  servtag  with 
Senator  McCarthy  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives where  I  first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance and  got  to  know  him  fairly 
weU. 

I  was  very  much  Impressed  with  his 
Integrity,  with  his  grasp  of  Issues,  and 
with  his  courage. 

Otiii  McCaktht  has  not  been  the  ordi- 
nary Senator.  He  has  gone  his  way  on 
occasion.  He  has  undertaken  to  espouse 
issues  which  generate  great  opposition. 
But  he  has  done  so  with  an  open  heart, 
an  open  mind,  and  with  the  Ann  con- 
viction that  what  he  was  doing  was  right 
and  he  was  right. 

When  Qxin  McCartht  became  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  he  did  so  after 
a  great  deal  of  study,  consideration,  and, 
I  am  sure,  travail.  It  was  no  easy  deci- 
sion to  make.  It  was  no  easy  campcUgn 
to  undertake. 

While  he  did  not  achieve  the  nomina- 
tion. I  believe  he  achieved  something 
much  more  worthwhile,  and  that  was 
bringing  home  to  the  American  people 
the  issue  which  had  divided  this  coun- 
try, which  has  and  still  is  costing  us  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars,  and  which  had  cost 
us  tens  of  scores  of  thousands  of  lives, 
and  it  still  does. 

He  has  performed  as  a  Senator,  as  a 
scholar,  as  a  teacher,  and  as  a  statesman 
with  aplomb,  with  understanding  and 
with  dlstlncUon. 

I  was  very  much  disappointed  when  I 
heard  for  the  first  time  many  months 
ago  that  Senator  McCabthy  would  not 
be  a  candidate  lor  reelection,  because  I 
thought  he  should  have  continued  to 
represent  the  people  of  Minnesota  and 
tlie  Nation  as  well.  I  thought  he  should 
have  continued  to  contribute  of  his  en- 
ergies, his  abilities,  and  Ms  tidents  to  this 
body.  But  on  the  basis  of  U*  own  Judg- 
ment, he  decided  otherwise. 

We  will  miss  Onri  McCaitthy,  whom 
I  am  proud  to  call  friend  We  will  miss 
him  because  of  the  many  contributions 
be  has  made. 

It  Is  my  opinian  that  history  wUl  truly 
evaluate  this  great  Senator  from  Minne- 


sota and.  In  doing  so,  will  accord  to  Um 
his  proper  niche  In  history,  and  It  will 
be  a  most  important  niche. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HABT.  Mr.  President,  this  Rxc- 
OHD  and  other  sources  from  which  his- 
tory Is  drawn  will  speak  In  a  magnifi- 
cent manner  concerning  Om  Mc- 
Caktht. 

We  here  in  this  Chamber  are  familiar 
with  each  of  those  dramatic  chapters.  I 
shall  leave  to  those  other  sources  the 
big  and  the  striking  and  the  public  as- 
pect of  the  man. 

I  would  for  a  moment  Just  like  to 
speak  on  a  very  personal  note  about  a 
very  good  friend.  For  I  suppose  10  years 
it  has  been  my  happy  fortune  to  sit  at 
the  desk  next  to  Qsnz  McCartht.  Even 
If  I  had  some  notion  that  I  had  the  tal- 
ent to  speak  fully  of  the  depth  of  my 
feelings,  I  would  reject  the  idea,  for  I 
have  heard  him  many  times  with  an 
aside  destroy  some  of  the  full  blown  ex- 
pressions that  run  around  this  Chamber. 
I  shall  miss  him  as  a  friend  sitting  to 
my  right.  I  speak  also  for  my  childrra 
and,  I  think,  most  of  the  young  people 
of  America,  but  certainly  for  the  Hart 
children. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  oldest  of  our 
children  were  among  the  group  who  had 
a  very  strong  doubt  that  this  system  of 
ours,  whatever  its  magnificent  objec- 
tives, had  the  capacity  to  achieve  any 
measure  of  success. 

G«wx  McCarthy  turned  my  children 
around.  He  gave  them  hope. 

I  hope  very  much  that  he  will  find  a 
continuing  rtace  In  our  public  life,  lie- 
cause  there  oonttnuea  to  be  a  very  real 
need  for  this  kind  of  Interest.  It  Is  not 
required  that  one  be  In  the  Senate  In 
order  to  provide  hope  for  young  people 
and  for  the  helpless  and  to  give  the  dra- 
matic talent  that  Is  his. 

I  voice  the  petition  that  he  not  ob- 
iicure  himself  In  some  cloistered  library 
cell. 

I  voted  for  him  In  Chleago.  I  am  glad 
I  did.  Lest  he  mlnmderstand  the  Impli- 
cations. I  hope  I  shall  vote  for  the  man 
who  sits  to  my  left  (Mr.  Musmi)  the 
next  time  we  have  the  opportunity. 

But  I  guess  what  I  am  reallv  saying  Is 
that  I  speak  for  the  Hart  family  and 
the  great  many  families  In  our  country 
like  our  family  tn  thanking  Qntx  Mc- 
Carthy and  In  urging  him  to  "stay  with 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  tiiank  the  Senator 

for  those  words. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ator Bnatifi  McCarthy  Is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  unusual  Senators  I  have 
known  In  the  years  I  have  been  here.  He 
Is  a  very  different  kind  of  person.  We 
know  of  his  extraordinary  intelligence 
and  understanding ;  we  know  he  Is  a  man 
of  deep  and  genuine  compassion,  which 
lias  been  demonstrated  many  times. 

We  know  from  that  remarkable  cam- 
paign of  1»«8  how,  as  Senator  Momsu 
pointed  out.  Senator  McCarthy  showed 
what  one  man  who  is  really  devoted  and 
dedicated  to  a  cause  eao  do. 
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Many  times  In  the  past  oouple  of  years 
young  people  have  asked  me,  as  I  am 
sure  they  have  asked  other  Senators, 
what  real  hope  there  Is  In  our  system 
and,  "What  can  we  really  do  about  the 
Vietnam  war?"  The  obvious  answer  Is 
to  point  to  what  Senator  McCartht  did 
in  his  great  camiiaign  in  1968.  We  all 
know  that  the  course  of  the  Vietnam  war 
has  been  turned  around  and  I  am  con-' 
vlnced  the  McCarthy  candidacy  had 
more  to  do  with  it  than  any  one  thing 
by  far. 

We  are  also  aware  of  the  sharp  wit, 
sometimes  cutting  wit,  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Some  of  us  have  been 
victims  of  It;  I  have  been  a  victim  of  it 
once  or  twice  in  a  light  way.  We  know  of 
his  great  charm,  but  more  than  any- 
thing, I  think  Senator  McCarthy,  In  my 
view,  is  a  man  who  is  very  helpful  to  us 
because  he  does  not  take  himself  too 
seriously  or  any  of  the  rest  of  us  too 
seriously.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  sum- 
marize that  is  to  say  I  could  not  imagine 
him  doing  what  I  am  doing  now,  not  that 
he  does  not  have  deep  respect  and  ad- 
miration for  others,  but  somehow  he  has 
too  much  a  sense  of  humor,  proportion, 
and  I  suppose  a  sense  of  the  small  im- 
pression any  man  can  make  on  the 
course  of  human  history,  to  be  very  ful- 
some in  tils  expressions  of  esteem. 

So  I  Join  other  Senators  in  paying  my 
tribute  to  a  remarkable  man  who  has 
had  a  profound,  salutary,  healthy,  and 
wholesome  effect  on  all  of  us.  He  has  cer- 
tainly elevated  the  dialog  and  discus- 
sion here  and  he  has  helped  all  of  us  to 
have  a  better  sense  of  proportion  and  to 
not  take  ourselves  too  seriously,  pom- 
pousness,  and  self-importance  being 
what  it  Is,  that  is  as  significant  a  oontri- 
bution  as  smyone  can  make. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Welfare,  one  of  the  most  com- 
mitted and  humane  men  of  the  Senate 
who  served  during  the  12  years  with  my 
colleague.  Senator  McCarthy,  and  who 
now  will  be  retiring  with  him 

Mr.  YARBORODQH.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  for  yielding. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  to  participate  In 
honoring  a  truly  great  and  decent  man 
Having  in  August  of  1968  beoome  the 
only  Senator  in  this  body  who  publicly 
endorsed  Senator  McCarthy  during  his 
campaign  and  who  spoke  for  him.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  aome  partlctilar  right  to 
speak  here. 

I  liken  him  to  the  great  giant  we  had 
in  this  body  from  my  State  of  Texas, 
Sam  Houston,  and  I  would  like  to  digress 
for  a  moment  to  draw  that  parallel.  In 
1854,  when  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  to 
repeal  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  18B0 
and  open  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  slavery 
was  pending  In  Congress,  a  deal  was  made 
bewecn  the  Whigs  and  the  Democrats 
that  they  would  pass  this  measure  and 
stop  the  dissension  over  slavery.  Sam 
Houston  agreed,  however,  that  such  ac- 
tion would  only  reopen  and  extend  this 
question.  He  spoke  all  one  night,  until 
sunup  the  next  day  in  a  one-man  filibus- 
ter against  this  measure.  He  said: 
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U  you  nptmX  Mils  niMuure,  It  vlU  lo  In- 
Bame  ttw  MortH  that  they  wUl  fonn  a  new 
party.  Tn*  Whigs  axe  alnad;  deed.  They  wUl 
fonn  a  new  p»rty  and,  while  they  may  not 
win  In  18S«,  the;  wlU  alert  the  people. 

And  he  said: 

In  1880  that  new  party  wUl  wm  the  Preal- 
dency  on  this  lasite  of  slavery. 

He  wait  on  to  say  to  his  southern 
friends: 

Tdu  will  eeoede.  Tou  think  the  North  will 
not  light,  but  they  wul.  and  you  wUl  be 
nUned  and  you  are  rulalhg  youxvelvca  with 
this  K&nsae-Nebraalui  Act. 

■niat  was  in  1854.  He  foretold  the  en- 
tire course  of  events  up  to  1865,  His  term 
ended  in  1859.  From  that  day  forward, 
every  major  newspaper  In  Texas  except 
one  called  him  the  "traitor-knave"  for 
being  against  secession.  Sam  Houston 
spoke  out  against  secession  when  the 
issue  loomed  large.  In  1857  the  legisla- 
ture met  and  elected  his  successor.  2 
years  before  his  term  expired  to  show 
their  contempt  for  him.  And  when  Texas 
seceded  in  1861,  he  refused  as  Oovemor 
to  take  the  oath  of  alle«lance  to  the 
Confederacy.  He  was  thrown  out  of  office 
and  stoned  In  the  streets  of  Austin  as  he 
walked  from  the  capitol  to  the  Oovemor's 
mansion. 

So,  too,  did  Senator  McCartht  play 
the  role  of  a  statesman  when  be  spoke 
out  against  an  unjust  war,  a  war  with- 
out a  moral  basis,  a  war  the  President 
was  waging  contrary  to  his  promise  not 
to  commit  American  men  to  that  war  In 
Asia. 

When  Senator  McCarthy  came  to 
Houston  in  August  of  1968  and  spoke. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  Introducing  him 
to  the  massive  rally  there.  The  crowd 
was  so  big  that  while  the  newspapers 
estimated  the  size  to  be  20,000,  but  a 
Judge  told  me  he  stepped  oil  a  square 
yard  and  would  count  the  people,  move 
over  50  yards,  step  off  another  square 
yard  and  count  the  people,  and  that  by 
his  counting  and  estimation,  there  were 
50,000  people  at  tliat  rally.  That  was  the 
greatest  political  rally  ever  held  in  the 
State  of  Texas  for  a  presidential  candi- 
date who  had  not  won  the  nomlnatlan. 

On  that  historic  night.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy reached  the  hearts  of  the  people 
of  Texas.  We  had  elected  a  President  In 
1964  on  a  promise  never  to  send  our  men 
to  fight  in  South  Vietnam.  We  elected 
another  President  In  1968  who  promised 
to  settle  that  war.  Senator  McCarthy 
changed  history  by  compelling  both  can- 
didates of  both  major  parties  in  1968 
to  promise  thay  would  settle  the  war  If 
elected. 

Once  the  people  had  elected  President 
Nlzon,  I  wished  him  well  and  I  made 
speeches  In  which  I  expressed  my  hope 
that  he  would  fulfill  his  promise  to  end 
the  war.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  im- 
mediately escalated  the  war  by  Increas- 
ing from  January  1969  to  May  1969  the 
number  of  men  In  combat.  He  sent  over 
tens  of  thousands  more  Americans  into 
battle  than  his  predecessor  In  the  White 
House  had  ever  sent  to  Southeast  Asia. 

The  honeymoon  period  was  on.  One 
does  not  bother  a  President  the  first  6 
months  In  ofllae.  But  finally,  when  the 
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number  of  troops  was  escalated,  the  I>res8 
began  to  alert  the  jjeople  lo  his  fact  to 
May  of  1969,  and  the  President  began 
to  pull  out  mlnlscule  numbers  of  troops. 
We  see  these  great  headlines  all  over 
the  country  even  now  to  the  effect  that 
we  are  deescalating  the  war,  that  we 
are  pulling  out  7,000  men — that  in  vast 
headlines — but  In  tiny  print  to  read  that 
we  were  going  to  have  344,000  men  left. 
So  that  has  been  the  story  of  the  Presi- 
dent's deescalaUon  plan.  At  the  pr»ent 
rate  of  withdrawal,  It  will  take  four 
more  Presidents  to  get  the  men  home. 

Each  time  these  last  two  presidential 
elections  the  people  have  elected  men 
that  they  thought  would  not  engage  us 
In  the  war,  but  would  disengage  us.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  forced  the  issue 
on  each  party  candidate  slnglehandedly 
In  1968,  Joined  by  others  later.  He  forced 
the  issue  on  whether  these  candidates 
in  1968  would  get  us  out  of  that  moraos 
that  others  had  promised  never  to  get 
us  engaged  in.  For  this  he  holds  a  unique 
place  in  history. 

I  mentioned  a  great  hero  of  Texas  who 
opposed  secession.  Texas  history  books 
brush  that  off  with  one  line,  the  greatest 
things  lie  ever  did.  He  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor to  try  to  prevent  Texas  from  seced- 
ing, to  try  to  save  the  union. 

History  should  be  written  to  bonor 
acts  of  people  that  were  just  and  right, 
not  only  those  that  bring  temporary  pop- 
ularity to  a  poUticlon. 

So  I  hope  that  the  writers  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  1968  campaign  will  write  the 
veriUes  of  Mfe  and  write  about  the  one 
candidate  who,  though  he  lost,  brought 
about  the  hope  In  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  that  they  could  be  ex- 
orbitated  from  the  quldsands  of  South- 
east Ada.  How  can  we  expect  the  lessons 
of  the  past  to  benefit  us  in  the  future  If 
men  such  as  Sam  Houston  and  Ozsn 
McCa«thy.  who  took  the  right  course 
but  the  unpopular  course,  are  given  only 
one  line  in  the  history  books?  We  should 
have  written  tn  the  books  of  history 
brave  and  Just  acts  of  rights  and  Justice 
done  for  this  Nation. 

1  honor  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  the  courage  he  has  shown.  Many 
Joined  him  later,  but  he  had  the  courage 
to  be  the  first  voice.  When  he  first  spoke 
out,  people  said  he  was  wild.  Pretty  soon 
by  having  the  courage  to  speak  out  It  lie- 
oome  apparent  that  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  agreed  with  him.  He 
was  someone  spesiklng  on  the  side  of  Jus- 
Uce  and  right  and  the  people  listaied. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our  young 
people  to  continue  to  appeal  for  JiBUoe 
and  build  a  national  image  of  peace  and 
honor.  Now  we  are  building  an  image 
much  like  that  which  the  Kaiser  did 
when  he  told  the  German  troops,  during 
the  Boxer  RebeUlon,  to  go  to  China  and 
"remember  the  Huns.  Make  yoor  reim- 
taUon."  We  ought  to  purge  ourselves  of 
that  kind  of  image. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  tried  to 
turn  the  course  of  history  of  his  country 
toward  a  Just  course,  and  I  honor  him  for 
the  oourage  he  displayed.  His  messsse 
will  long  be  remembered. 

til.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas  for  those  kind  words  and 
tnsicbts. 
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I  yield  now  to  tbe  Senator  from  Oblo 
(Mr.  Yomia) ,  who,  like  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  is  retiring  after  an 
inspiring  career  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  in  the  VS.  Senate. 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  dl»- 
tinguiahed  Junior  Smator  from  Min- 
nesota very  much. 

May  I  say  that  over  many  years  I 
have  held  my  ooUesgue,  Senator  Gxiix 
McCarthy,  in  the  highest  admiration. 
Years  ago  he  and  I  served  together  In 
the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  We  be- 
came good  friends  at  that  time.  He  served 
his  State  and  the  Nation  for  10  years,  I 
believe,  in  tiie  House  of  Representatives, 
and  then  on  November  4.  1SS8,  he  and  I 
came  into  the  Senate  together. 

In  igss  it  happens  that  for  the  fltBt 
time  in  the  history  of  this  Republic  16 
men  of  the  same  political  party,  men  who 
had  never  before  served  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  were  elected 
Senators  from  their  various  States.  We 
have  been  a  close  group.  We  call  our- 
selves the  class  of  1958.  We  meet  together 
and  have  had  some  very  fine  parties  to- 
gether. 

I  remember  one  momin«  about  2  ajn., 
following  a  good  party  of  the  claas  of 
1958,  when  each  one  in  turn  called  up 
former  President  Harry  S.  Truman,  in 
Independence,  Mo.  He  probably  did  not 
like  it  very  much  at  first  tiiat  we  got  him 
out  of  bed,  but  in  the  end  he  was  happy 
with  us,  as  one  after  another  attributed 
out  election  to  the  Senate  to  Harry 
Truman. 

I  behold  in  this  Chamber,  cloee  by,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mdskm).  We  had  a  wonderful  party  In 
his  home  recently. 

I  manifest  my  deference  and  devotion 
and  high  admiration  to  our  colleaffue 
Geni  McCarthy  of  Minnesota.  He  Is 
really  and  truly  a  poet.  I  am  not  a  poet. 
But  as  one  of  the  Fearless  Fifteen,  as  we 
term  ourselves,  the  class  of  1958,  if  Sen- 
ators will  Indulge  me,  I  shall  read  in 
part  a  poem  I  wrote.  I  was  told  by  our 
lovely  hostess.  Jane  Muskie,  that  we  must 
each  bring  a  poem.  In  addition  to  bring- 
ing a  so-called  poem,  I  also  sang  that 
night.  I  shall  skip  my  song  but  I  will  read 
my  poem: 

ThsFeaklhui  FmxsM 
It  wms  '66.  In  tl»  eu-ly  tali 
Pirt««ll  man  tode  proud  and  tall 
Th&t  clus  of  '5S 

The  ecoaomy  bul  grown  aour 
But  them  were  Ibe  days  of  Slaenbomr 
They  did  wbat  thtj  oould  to  p«t«b  tbe  oradc 
And  everybody  waited  for  Joe's  eon  Jack 
lliat  class  of  '68 

Jack  caxiM  along  and  tblngs  picked  up 
Dick  went  home,  hlJi  wounds  to  pluck 
The  Fearless  Fifteen  had  done  It  again 
They  pat  the  bad  guys  out  and  the  good  guys 
in 
That  class  of  '68 

Wherever  they  went  It  waa  always  the  same 
Bad    guys    everywhere    feared   their   name 
No  Republican  dared  to  altunber 
The   narless   nfteen    had   every    number 

And  so  over  the  years  and  acnxs  the  land 
nghtlng  for  right,  they  took  their  stand 
That  class  of  '68 

With  apologies  to  a  true  poet,  Gun 
McCarthy,  I  have  read  a  few  couplets  of 
mine. 
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May  I  say  seriously  now  that  I  am  one 
who  rejoiced  in  the  great  victory  won 
by  GenE  McCarthy  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire primary  in  1968.  I  feel  that  to  some 
extent  I  manifested  my  rejoicing  in  that 
fact  because  I  immediately  sought  to  be 
a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  unfortunately  held  In  Chi- 
cago, in  1968.  The  fact  is  that  I  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Ohio  delegation, 
but,  very  definitely  as  chairman,  I  was 
a  leader  who  had  lost  his  troops.  Thirty- 
one  of  the  Ohio  delegates  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  were  pledged  to  the 
nomination  of  Ecczne  McCartht  for 
President  of  the  Ufiited  States. 

We  thought  we  were  pledged,  but  when 
the  showdown  came  In  our  caucus.  It 
was  evident  to  all  who  would  be  the 
nominee  for  President,  and  so.  Instead  of 
having  31,  the  caucus  showed  18  stood 
for  Oqci  McCarthy.  Then  it  was  my  sad 
duty  to  announce  the  result  of  the  Ohio 
poll,  and  1  said  to  John  J.  Oilllgan,  who 
was  a  delegate  there,  "Jack,  you  are  a 
candidate  for  ofBce  this  year;  I  am  not 
You  wUl  be  on  television  all  over  Ohio;  so 
you  announce  the  poll."  He  said.  "I  am 
heartsick.  Steve.  I  hope  you  will  do  it." 

On  one  occasion  in  particular,  I  re- 
call Senator  McCarthy's  commitment 
to  poUcy  change  within  the  framework  of 
our  democratic  system.  Directly  after 
the  balloting  at  the  1968  Democratic 
Convention  a  number  of  us  including 
Senator  McCarthy,  John  J.  Gilllgan. 
who  In  a  few  weeks  will  become  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  and  I  tried  very  hard 
to  have  the  convention  adopt  the  peace 
plank  in  the  platform.  We  were  success- 
ful. It  has  always  been  my  feeling,  Mr. 
President,  that  had  the  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey subordinates  running  tilings  In 
his  behalf  not  been  so  arrogant,  had  they 
accepted  our  views  and  written  the  peace 
plank  into  our  national  platform  then 
Hubert  Humphrey  would  have  been 
elected  President  and  Eb  MtreKM  Vice 
President. 

So  feelings  were  deep  there.  As  I  have 
often  said — 1  witnessed  some  of  the  riot- 
ing and  some  of  the  police  brutality  close 
to  my  room  in  the  hotel — frankly  I  had 
the  worst  time  during  6  days  and  nights 
at  the  Chicago  convention  I  had  had 
at  any  Ume  during  a  like  period  since 
I  was  in  the  Anzlo  Beachhead  early  in 
1944.  It  was  a  bad  experience,  and  I  am 
glad  It  is  behind  me. 

But  I  want  at  this  time  to  attest  my 
admiration  for  EhioENB  McCarthy.  I 
knew  him,  as  I  have  stated,  when  we  both 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  know  also  that  he  Is  the  author  of  a 
fine  publication  which  I  enjoyed  much 
and  profited  from  reading,  a  t)ook  he 
wrote  some  years  bsck.  entitled  "A  Ub- 
era]  Answer  to  the  Conservative  Chal- 
lenge." 

It  has  been  my  privilege  in  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  with  him  on  many,  many 
occasions;  and  I  know  that  Ozm  Mc- 
Cartjty  Is  a  man  of  great  courage  as 
well  as  a  most  personable  colleague.  As 
one  incident  to  indicate  the  sort  of  cour- 
age he  has,  he  was  one  of  five  Senators 
who  voted  hopelessly,  but  voted  anyway, 
to  repeal  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin  resolution. 

Senator  McCarthy,  however,  did  not 
allow  defeats  hi  his  campaign  for  the 
nomination  to  diminish  his  sincere  desire 


for  peace,  or  cause  him  to  reject  a  search 
for  national  solutions.  A  lesser  man 
might  have  used  his  position  as  leader 
of  a  substantial  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation to  encourage  dlvlslveness  and 
suggest  more  radical  solutions.  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  did  none  of  these  things. 
He  did  not  choose  to  fan  the  flres 
of  hatred  resulting  from  our  policies  in 
Vietnam,  nor  did  he  seek  to  set  American 
against  Ajnerlcan.  Pew  would  deny  that 
he  would  have  had  the  power  to  do  so. 
Instead,  he  has  attempted  to  persuade 
our  younger  generation  to  continue  to 
seek  nonviolent  solutions  to  our  press- 
ing political  problems.  Insofar  as  our 
young  people  have  done  so — and  I  think 
that  they  generally  have  despite  the  at- 
tempts of  Irresponsible  officials  to  in- 
crease this  alienation— the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  shoidd  receive  a 
large  share  of  the  credit. 

Mr.  President,  Edokni  McCarthy  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  turn  this  country 
toward  peace.  I  admired  him  for  his 
stand  at  a  time  when  there  were  few 
who  would  stand  with  him.  I  admire  him 
today  when  the  verdict  upon  our  policies 
has  shown  him  to  have  been  courageous 
and  right. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  that  Eucehe 
McCarthy  is  one  of  the  truly  great 
Americans  of  our  time,  and,  with  others 
of  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  In  this  Chamber,  I  simply  express, 
not  only  my  admiration  of  him  as  an 
American  statesman,  but  also  the  fact 
that  I  have  confidence  that  a  fine  future 
Is  ahead  of  Etjgeke  McCarthy;  and  so, 
to  Oehi  McCarthy  I  say.  "Godspeed, 
and  happy  landings  in  all  things." 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  am  delighted  by 
those  kind  remarks  of  the  rettiing  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  and.  unknown  to  me,  the 
retiring  poet  laureate  of  the  DB.  Senate. 
I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
just  like  to  interject  at  this  point  in  the 
well  deserved  tribute  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  the  fact  that  we  are 
also  going  to  miss  my  colleague,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio.  He  has  cer- 
tainly been  a  tower  of  streivgth  to  me; 
he  has  helped  me  In  every  way  that  he 
could.  We  have  not  always  agreed,  but 
we  have  agreed  to  the  point  where  it  Is 
sometimes  embarrassing. 

I  wish  to  say  that  my  first  contact  with 
Senator  Yodno  was  when  we  were  op- 
ponents in  a  statewide  race — my  first 
statewide  race — ^In  19S6.  Our  contact 
then  was  pleasant,  and  it  has  continued 
that  way  to  this  time,  and  I  kn^w  will 
continue  hereafter. 

So,  as  a  tribute  to  you.  Senator  Yonuo. 
I  want  to  say  that  I  and  my  whole  family 
appreciate  your  help  in  getting  me 
sUrted,  and  to  say  that  your  friendship 
Is  valued,  and  I  hojie  that  it  will  continue. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  asslgt- 
ant  majority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kekkedy). 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Presi- 
dent Kenned,v  U-sed  to  say  that  every  man 
can  make  a  difference,  and  each  man 
should  try  to  do  so. 

Senator  McCarthy  has  demonstrated 
wai  to  the  American  people  that  one 
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man  can  make  a  dlBerenoe,  by  the  ex- 
traordinary contribution  that  he  made  to 
this  country  and  to  changing  our  policies 
within  this  country  in  1968. 

I  know  that  any  of  a  score  ot  Senators 
could  stand  here  and  list  the  great 
achievements  of  Senator  McCarthy  in 
committee  rooms  and  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  could  list  the  speeches  that  he 
has  made  showing  his  vision  and  com- 
panion about  many  of  the  great  prob- 
lems that  we  face  as  a  Nation;  but  per- 
haps I  am  singularly  qualified  to  com- 
ment on  the  measure  of  the  man  from 
having  been,  for  the  period  of  a  few  short 
but  terribly  Important  months  in  1968, 
on  the  other  side  of  a  barrier. 

I  think  all  of  us,  having  been  through 
political  wars,  know  the  extraordinary 
test  that  they  provide  for  us  as  indi- 
viduals and  for  the  causes  which  we  es- 
pouse. I  must  say,  having  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, through  many  weeks  and  months, 
under  the  most  dlfllcult,  trying,  and  often 
desperate  circumstances,  whether  in  the 
primaries  of  Indiana,  South  Dakota,  and 
Nebraska,  and  the  various  State  conven- 
tions that  were  held,  back  out  to  Oregon, 
and  then  to  Callfomla,  that  In  such  a 
campaign  you  cannot  help  but  develop 
some  understanding  of  the  measure  ot 
your  competitor.  After  coming  through 
that  period,  I  can  say  with  the  dewiest 
sincerity  that  I  emerged  from  the  trauma 
of  what  was  1988,  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Miimesota,  for  his  great  and  deep  con- 
viction about  a  matter  of  the  first  priority 
for  this  Nation,  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  handled  himself  and  the  peo- 
ple who  were  most  closely  identified  with 
his  cause. 

Senator  McCarthy  is  a  man  whom 
some  Senators  know  a  good  deal  better 
than  others,  but  we  all  know  him  as  a 
sensitive  man,  an  artist,  and  a  poet,  and 
it  was  perhaps  because  of  those  char- 
acteristics that  he  sensed  the  mood  of 
the  people  and  the  outrage  of  this  war 
more  deeply  and  perhaps  earlier  than 
some  of  the  rest  of  us. 

He  served  well  the  cause  which  he  was 
so  deeply  concerned  about — the  cause  of 
peace.  To  him  and  his  coworkers,  the 
realization  that  some  measure  of  progress 
has  been  made  in  moving  us  somewhat 
closer  to  the  cause  of  peace  is  really  a 
great  tribute  to  his  selflessness  and  sin- 
cere conviction. 

I  rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  man 
whom  I  have  grown  to  respect  because  I 
feel  that  he  has  provided  to  the  whole  di- 
alog of  American  political  life  a  sense 
of  light  and  reason  on  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  of  our  time. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  those  kind  and 
insightful  words. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Teimessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  It  has  been 
my  honor,  pleasure  and  privilege  to  serve 
with  Senator  McCarthy  in  both  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate, 
and  to  serve  with  him  in  Intimate  com- 
mittee sessions  of  both  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Finance.  I  think  It  is  often  In  the 
committee  work  that  a  Senator's  most 


sterling  work  comes  to  notice  and  comes 
to  frultfulness. 

Here  is  a  man  who  has  been  truly 
knowledgeable,  not  only  in  aff^n  of  a 
political  arena,  but  also  of  finance,  for- 
eign policy,  economics,  and  the  security, 
the  aspirations,  and  well-being  of  the 
mass  of  our  people. 

The  service  with  him  has  been  a  re- 
warding one  for  me,  rewarding  in  help- 
fulness, mutual  assistance,  guidance,  and 
inspiration. 

Along  with  a  relatively  few  members 
of  the  Soiate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, Senator  McCarthy,  both  in  the  com- 
mittee as  a  Senator  and  as  a  contender 
in  the  political  arena,  contributed  to  an 
alteration  of  American  history.  He  and 
a  relatively  few  of  this  brave  little  band 
may  have  saved  our  country  from  a  war 
»1th  Red  China.  Whether  this  be  true,  no 
one  can  now  know  or  will  ever  know.  At 
least,  the  trend  toward  an  ever  widening, 
ever  escalating  war  was  altered.  Sadly, 
we  are  yet  involved  in  that  war.  But  the 
American  people  are  now  convinced  that 
the  war  should  be  ended.  A  part  of  that 
conviction  comes  from  the  glorious  rec- 
ord ot  Senator  Eugihi  McCarthy. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee. 

May  I  say  to  the  Senator,  as  he,  too, 
retires  from  the  Senate,  how  much  those 
of  us  who  served  with  him  admire  his 
magnificent,  brilUant,  and  courageous 
service  to  this  country.  We  shall  never 
forget  his  performance. 

Mr.  QORE.  I  thank  the  Setiator. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  great  satisfactions  of  serving  in  the 
Senate  Is  the  opportunity  one  has  to 
know  men  of  great  qualities  and  abili- 
ties and  to  share  sometimes  in  their 
friendship. 

I  consider  Ecoene  McCarthy  one  of 
the  outstanding  Members  of  the  Senate 
I  have  known  since  World  War  n.  We 
know  that  he  is  a  man  of  simplicity,  one 
who  is  unassuming  and  yet  capable  of 
bringing  into  play  all  the  force  and 
strength  of  his  mind,  his  character,  for 
great  causes.  He  Is  a  master  of  under- 
statement, but  all  of  us  who  have  heard 
him  will  never  forget  his  eloquence  and 
passion  for  causes  In  which  he  believes. 
I  have  enjoyed  knowing  him  in  com- 
mittee work  and  have  valued  very  much 
the  warmth  of  his  personality,  and  his 
friendship. 

Edoehi  McCarthy  will  be  remembered 
in  history.  He  has  Joined  the  small  group 
of  men  in  the  history  of  our  country — 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Franklin  Roosevelt, 
among  others — who  have  been  able  to 
arouse  and  gain  the  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  for  natural  causes  and 
to  provide  them  inspiring  leadership.  I 
believe  that  as  one  man.  sounding  his 
call  m  1967  and  1968,  arousing  the  in- 
terest of  the  people,  particularly  the 
younger  people,  he  has  done  more  than 
any  other  since  1960.  to  bring  the  people 
Into  active  participation  In  politics. 

So  today  I  regret  his  going,  but  I  know 
that  in  some  place — and  it  may  be  here — 
he  will  continue  to  exert  his  tremendous 
and  great  Influence  for  our  country. 


Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  SeiMtoi 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  for 
yielding. 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  primarily  as  a 
member  of  the  class  of  1958,  to  which 
Senator  Yonwo  made  reference  a  tew 
moments  ago.  We  do  consider  that,  as 
a  class,  we  bear  an  imusual  distinction, 
^ilch  Senator  Yooho,  in  his  own  Inim- 
itable way,  has  described. 

Incidentally,  at  this  point  I  should  like 
to  say  how  very  much  I  have  enjoyed 
serving  in  the  Senate  with  Steve  Yotmo. 
He  described  himself  as  an  old  man.  In 
the  fall  of  1958,  when  we  were  all  flist 
elected  to  the  Senate,  he  said  he  intended 
to  serve  only  one  term  in  the  Senate. 
That  was  not  enough.  It  was  not  enough 
for  him,  and  it  was  not  enough  for  his 
constituents.  So  he  served  another  tenn, 
and  then  gracefully  decided  to  retire. 

He  had  the  energy  and  optimism  of 
youth.  He  had  the  abrasiveness  which 
only  a  man  of  his  years  is  entitled  to 
enjoy  In  the  VS.  Senate.  But  he  Is  a 
wonderful  human  b^ng.  So  I  take  this 
occasion  to  pay  my  tribute  to  him. 

With  respect  to  Gene  McCarthy,  we 
have  known  for  2  years  that  this  day 
was  coming.  Yet,  it  Is  dllBcult  to  abeorb 
the  knowledge  that  it  is  here. 

Senator  Hart,  Gehx  McCarthy,  and  I 
became  something  of  a  triumvirate  In 
January  of  1959.  Perhaps  it  was  because 
we  were  summer  bachelors  together  In 
those  early  summers  when  the  Senate 
labored  while  our  families  went  home. 
But  I  have  always  felt  that  we  had  spe- 
cial ties  of  friendship  and  of  value.  Tlie 
fact  that  the  three  of  us  have  sat  side  by 
side  in  this  back  row.  which  supposedly 
is  reserved  for  young  and  freshmen  Sen- 
ators, is  testimony  to  our  refusal  to  be 
separated  even  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  story  of  the  Gene  McCarthy  of 
1967  and  1968  has  been  written  and  will 
be  rewritten  many  times.  He  made  a 
lonely  decision.  He  challenged  an  in- 
cumbent President  of  his  own  party.  He 
made  history.  I  doubt  that  many,  if  any, 
of  us  expected  him  at  the  time  to  lay 
down  that  challenge.  Yet,  once  we  were 
fully  aware  of  the  depth  of  his  concern 
about  the  war,  it  was  no  longer  a  surprise, 
because  we  knew  the  man. 

1  have  regarded  Geme  as  a  friend,  not 
as  a  political  friend  or  a  senatorial 
friend,  but  as  a  friend.  I  enjoyed  his 
company.  He  was  comfortable  to  be  with. 
But  he  could  also  be  uncomfortable.  He 
was  congenial,  but  he  also  could  be  with- 
drawn. He  was  a  man  of  many  moods, 
often  preferred  to  be  alone.  He  did  not 
solicit  friendship.  But  his  friendship  was 
the  rewarding  friendship  of  a  man  with 
great  capacity  for  understanding  and 
sympathy. 

He  is  an  unconventional  poUticlan.  He 
is  impatient  with  the  conventional  priv- 
ileges, prerogatives,  and  pretensions  of 
political  place  and  power.  He  could  never 
really  be  a  "Senate  man."  He  could  only 
be  his  own  man.  For  him  Qje  political 
process  and  political  power  are  only  the 
means  to  an  end,  that  end  belzig  the  Im- 
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provonent  of  the  human  condition— and 
he  sought  even  that  end  in  unconven- 
tlona]  wayB. 

One  can  seldom  predict  what  Qora 
McCarthy  wUl  do.  He  cannot  always  pre- 
dict It  himself.  We  cannot,  because  he 
will  not  move  from  cause  to  effect  as  the 
rest  of  us  do.  He  may  not,  because  he 
always  seelu  to  Identify  the  higher  pur- 
pose which  shapea  the  affairs  of  man, 
and  that  Is  so  often  hidden. 

Oekx  is  a  remarkable  man,  who  will 
continue  to  do  remarlcable  things.  We 
will  all  miss  him,  especially  we  of  the 
claja  of  1958.  who  came  to  know  him  as 
a  man  who  had  the  courage  to  make 
lonely  decisions. 

He  once  said  to  me  that  a  Senator  has 
not  really  proved  hims^  until  he  has 
stood  with  a  minority  of  not  more  than 
three  In  a  Senate  rollcall  vote. 

Oral  McCarthy  has  proved  himself  in 
matters  of  conscience  and  coiisequence 
He  sets  a  standard  for  us  all. 
That  is  how  we  will  remember  him 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  1  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hoghis) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  MlnnesoU  for  yielding 
to  me. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  this  mom- 
ln«  to  listen  to  those  who  have  spoken 
on  behalf  of  Senator  McCarthy,  those 
who  have  known  him  for  years,  longer 
than  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  making 
his  acquaintance,  who  have  served  with 
him  In  both  House  and  Senate. 

I  am  keenly  Impressed  not  only  by 
the  WnrtnesB.  gentleness,  and  courage  of 
this  particular  man.  but  also  by  the  im- 
pression he  has  made  on  his  oolleacuea 
over  this  period  of  years. 

As  we  look  throughout  history,  we  see 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  at  various 
times  In  their  growth  and  their  decline 
faced  with  difficult  decisions.  Our  own 
young  Nation  has  faced  many  But  In 
1987  and  1966,  the  very  soul  of  the 
American  people  was  being  tried.  We 
were  mixed  in  our  emotions.  At  that 
point,  I  was  not  one  of  the  earlier  sup- 
porters of  the  great  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. My  allnements  were  in  other 
directions.  I.  too,  was  a  late  arrival  at  the 
conclusion  that  this  war  was  Intolerable, 
that  it  was  morally  wrong,  and  for  other 
reasons;  and  that  the  sou!  of  our  Nation 
was  beln«  tried  and  the  responsibility  of 
its  leadership  was  to  offer  alternatives. 
But  how.  where,  and  with  whcon? 

Then  there  ca.me  men  out  of  this 
trauma,  wlllln*  to  express  themselves 
and  be  criticized,  many  of  them  from  the 
Door  of  the  Senate,  and  many  of  them 
who  are  seated  here  this  momln«,  and 
others  who  have  been  struck  down  In 
other  ways  tragically  In  recent  history 
political  and  otherwise. 

Thus,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  leadership  essential  was  that  which 
not  only  understood  wliat  was  happening 
in  this  Nation  but  what  was  happening 
all  over  the  earth;  namely,  that  mankind 
cannot  continue,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
military  might  and  destruction,  to  de- 
stroy his  brothers;  that  there  must  be 
other  goals,  that  there  must  be  other 
porpoees. 
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If  the  saerlflce  of  a  personal  career 
and  the  criticisms  of  millions  who  wUl 
stand  against  him  is  the  price  that  must 
be  paid,  and  to  have  tlie  courage  and 
wllllngnesa  to  pay  that  price  and  make 
that  aacriflce.  then  Onra  McCartrt  was 
and  is  such  a  man. 

It  is  his  own  decision  that  he  Is  leaving 
the  Senate,  not  his  decision  that  what 
he  did  was  wrong,  because  it  Is  contlnu- 
Ine  to  be  proven  he  was  right.  Not  only 
did  he  challenge  the  morality  of  a  war, 
he  also  challenged  the  morality  of  our 
own  political  party  and  its  structure,  the 
fact  that  we  were  ruled  by  political 
bosses,  that  we  were.  In  fact,  tied  up  so 
that  the  peoite  could  not  express  their 
will.  That  reform  is  continuing  to  take 
place.  Although  we  have  not  totally  suc- 
ceeded, it  is  going  on.  The  will  of  the 
American  people  as  expressed  by  demo- 
cratic registration  will  eventually  lead  to 
an  open  and  free  America,  because  he 
had  the  courage  to  lead  the  way  to  chal- 
lenge the  syston,  the  political  bosses,  and 
the  structure  of  our  time.  Tliat  is  con- 
tinuing. 

Tea,  he  challenged  the  soul  of  the 
Nation  as  many  others  have  done. 

Tea,  In  that  he  suffered  defeat  of  a 
kind— but  I  believe  that  that  defeat  was 
greater  than  a  victory.  History  will  point 
to  that.  In  my  opinion,  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  and  the  ultimate  con- 
clusions that  this  Nation  will  raise  will 
be  those  conclusions  that  were  pointed 
out  years  ago.  by  men  like  Q«nx  McCar- 
thy, OioRcx  McOoviRw.  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, and  others  in  this  body  who  had 
the  will  In  thoae  days  to  see.  to  know, 
and  to  bellCTe  that  our  directions  must 
be  changed. 

For  some,  the  price  has  been  heavy.  But 
the  real  testimony  today  is  to  the  strength 
and  the  spirit  of  this  man.  the  convic- 
tion of  Ills  soul,  and  the  very  love  of 
humanity  ttself  in  what  he  has  done. 
He  has  displayed  this  In  many  ways.  His 
spirit  will  continue  to  walk.  Change  will 
continue  to  take  place.  Millions  of  young 
Americans  who  have  been  "dealt  out"  as 
hopeless  will  be  "back  in."  They  are  stlU 
with  us.  They  will  not  be  judged  by  the 
hair  on  their  faces  but  the  hope  in  their 
hearts,  not  by  the  length  of  the  hair  on 
their  heads  but  the  courage  of  their  own 
morality.  And  when  that  day  doe*  arrive 
in  America  and  we  stand  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  to  remember  those  who  have 
gone  before.  Oral  McCarthy  will  always 
stand  high  in  the  history  of  America  and 
the  history  of  his  contributions  for  the 
sake  of  mankind. 

I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  nominated  Qm  McCar- 
thy at  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention in  1968  and  to  have  served  with 
him  for  this  brief  period  In  the  Senate. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  very  much. 
_  The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SnyiwsoK).  The  Ume  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  not  beyond  10:38  ajn. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  1  am 
happy  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr. Harris). 


Hi.  HARRIS.  \b.  Preddent,  I  am 
very  glad  that  the  Senator  frxxn  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  MoNDALK)  has  brought  us  all 
together  on  this  occasion.  It  is  an  occa- 
sion of  great  sadness  for  the  country 
that  Onra  McCarthy  is  leaving  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  an  occasion  which  is  being 
Tightly  marked  by  all  of  us  today  who 
have  served  with  Onnt  McCarthy  In  this 
body  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  even  though 
we  will  continue  to  serve  here. 

The  wit  and  wisdom,  the  compassion 
and  the  courage  of  Orns  McCarthy  have 
altered  things  In  this  country  which 
have  sorely  needed  to  be  altered.  Those 
qualities  are  rare  In  any  man  serving  in 
a  legislative  body.  They  are  rare  in  this 
body. 

The  words  of  Homer  come  to  mind: 
Qritt  to  lili  toes:  to  his  tnenda  great  Joy. 

I  t>elleve  that  has  been  Qnn  Mc- 
Carthy's record  here.  It  will  oootlnue  to 
be  in  the  days  ahead  into  whatever  en- 
deavors he  may  be  led. 
We  all  will  miss  him. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  . 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would  be 
remiss  this  morning  if  someone  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  did  not  wander 
over  to  the  Democratic  side  and  pay  trib- 
ute to  one  of  our  colleagues  who,  re- 
gretfully, is  leaving  the  Senate.  I  would 
be  particularly  remiss  If  I  did  not  do  so. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  throughout  the 
course  of  the  past  2  years.  I  have  tried, 
throughout  the  country  and  particularly 
in  my  State,  to  en(x>urage  young  people 
on  the  college  campuses  to  engage  di- 
rectly in  the  political  process. 

I  have,  time  after  time,  tried  to  mani- 
fest to  them  the  value  of  their  participa- 
tion. I  used  as  an  example  the  way  In 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  brought  young  people  Into 
politics  through  the  primary  election  It- 
self where  they  could  engage  In  the  nltfar 
giltty  of  politics  and  learn  the  ropes 
from  the  bottom  up. 

I  admonish  young  people  at  the  same 
time  that,  when  they  campaigned  for 
candidates  with  their  slogeui.  "Win  with 
Gene."  suggesting  their  slogan  repre- 
sented a  solution  to  the  problems  in  any 
one  of  the  areas  where  they  campaigned, 
they  were  involving  themselves  in  the 
political  process  by  selling  a  candidate  as 
one  would  sell  a  product.  Thus,  they 
should  do  the  Job  as  salesmen  in  the  best 
way  possible  by  establistung  a  rappcnt 
with  the  people  to  whom  they  were  talk- 
ing trying  to  sell  the  candidate. 

The  message  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  carried  through- 
out the  country  with  such  enthusiasm 
brought  young  people  for  the  first  time 
into  the  political  process  where  their 
voices  could  be  heard.  And  their  voices 
were  heard  in  the  political  process. 

Today,  as  young  people  despair  because 
of  their  feeling  that  they  are  unable  to 
conduct  a  campaign  in  the  coimtry,  I 
seek  to  restore  the  faith  of  the  young 
people  by  pointing  out  what  the  young 
people  have  accomplished.  They  literally 
brought  about  the  passage  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  19«4  by  theh-  voter  regls- 
traUcD  drives  In  the  South.  No  one  can 
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seriously  question  the  tremendous  Im- 
pact their  activities  had  on  the  legls- 
latlcu:!.  And  their  drive  for  environmental 
controls  resulted  in  strong,  new  legisla- 
tion being  enacted  Into  law  In  this  body. 
I  think  we  aU  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  dlsUngulshed  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  originally  having 
the  concept  of  Involving  youth  In  the  po- 
litical process,  to  permit  their  protests 
to  be  manifest  in  a  way  that  would  pro- 
duce dramatic  results. 

We  should  be  eternally  grateful  to 
Senator  McCarthy.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  action  taken  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  bringing  the  vote  to 
the  18-year-olds — which  I  hope  will  be 
sustained  today  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States — was  directly  in- 
spired by  his  campaign  which  distin- 
guished Itself  for  its  enthusliism.  vigor, 
and  for  its  engagement  of  young  people 
In  the  political  pr(x^ess. 

I  am  filled  with  admiration  for  his 
ability  to  appeal  to  the  young  people.  It 
is  an  example  that  I  certainly  feel  will 
be  followed  by  all  political  figures  in  this 
coimtry  from  this  time  forward. 

Mr.  MONDALE  Mr.  President,  I  yldd 
to  the  dlstlngiiished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  MAONUBON.  Mr.  President.  I  pre- 
sume that  there  will  be  the  usual  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  that  Senators 
m«y  have  their  remarks  about  our  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  printed  in 
the  RccoRD.  I  have  some  remarks  that  I 
would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  bom  in  Minne- 
sota, and  we  do  a  lot  of  fishing  up  there. 
The  toughest  fish  In  Minnesota  la  the 
Dike,  and  it  is  the  best  eating  I  always 
thought  that  the  greatest  contribution  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  that  he 
was  a  pike. 

A  plMe  Is  a  Osfa  that  swims  Into  a 
shallow,  sluggish  area  and  nudges  the 
inhabitants  there,  to  come  alive  and 
think,  come  out  of  their  lethargry.  If  they 
are  to  survive— this  Is  Gr^tr  McCarthy's 
contribution  to  American  politics. 

Mr.  Piesldoit,  I  will  have  further  re- 
marks to  make  later. 

Mr.  MONDAIf.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
now  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr  President.  I  have  a 
very  warm,  friendly,  and  kind  feeling  for 
Senator  McCarthy.  I  think  that  aU  of  us 
do.  That  Is  one  at  the  real  tests  of  an 
effective  Senator. 

I  think  that  Senator  McCarthy  has 
exercised  a  very  One  influence  here.  I 
consider  hds  very  flne  sense  of  hiimor  to 
be  an  asset.  I  consider  him  to  be  a  wise 
man. 

Senator  McCarthy  has  helped  me  In 
passing  on  matters  here.  He  has  rendered 
outstanding  service  In  his  quiet  way  in 
some  of  the  problems  that  came  before 
our  Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Conduct  In  trying  to  handle  some  very 
dlfflcult  matters  He  was  outstanding  in 
wriUng  the  rules — a-ritten  standards  we 
proposed  along  that  line — the  first  that 
the  Senate  had  ever  attempted  in  written 
form.  They  were  adopted  in  the  Senate. 
Senator  McCarthy  was  always  re9X)n- 
sible  and  steady  and  fair.  In  writing 
those  difficult  rules,  he  showed  respect, 
responsibility,  and  a  high  tactical  ap- 
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proaoh,  but  always  with  a  deep  sense  of 
fairness. 

I  thank  him  for  those  things  as  well  as 
for  many  other  things  that  have  been 
mentioned.  I  thank  him  as  a  fellow  Sen- 
ator for  what  he  has  done  here  for  the 
Nation  and  for  all  of  us. 

I  certainly  wish  him  well  In  his  en- 
deavors. I  certainly  hope  that  he  has 
further  contributions  to  make  In  polit- 
ical Ufe. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from^  Mississippi. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  MeOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  very  Impressed  this  morning  In  lis- 
tening to  the  remarks  of  my  (x>lleagues  in 
the  Senate  at>out  Senator  McCarthy. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  Is  often 
described  a,%  a  man  who  is  dlfflcult  to 
understand,  something  of  an  enigma.  It 
seems  to  me  tiiat  what  has  emerged  here 
this  morning  Is  a  very  clear  profile  o^ 
a  man  whose  colleagues  ai^redate  him 
and  understand  him  for  the  remarkable 
qualities  he  has  manifested. 

Recurring  throughout  all  of  thase  re- 
marks and  tributes  to  Genr  McCarthy 
are  references  to  his  wit,  his  high  Intel- 
ligence, and  his  gracefulness. 

I  think  that  of  all  of  the  Members  of 
Uic  U.S.  Senate,  there  is  no  one  whose 
place  at  the  present  Ume  Is  so  secure  In 
history  as  Is  that  of  the  Senator  from 
Mtimesota.  Be  has  aoontnpUshed  a  very 
unique  achievement  at  a  rather  early 
age.  Because  of  the  oourB«e  and  Intel- 
ligence he  manifested  In  1967  and  1968, 
no  matter  what  else  happens,  he  ha*  al- 
ready been  assiued  of  a  very  high  place 
In  the  history  of  this  NaUon.  That,  I 
suppose.  Is  the  highest  aet^raUcn  that 
any  of  us  can  hope  for.  To  have  achieved 
that  at  a  relatively  early  age,  as  he  has, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  highest  passible 
tribute  and  sense  of  satiafacttaa  that 
could  come  to  anyooe. 

I  remember  the  very  first  encoimter  I 
had  with  Senator  McCarthy  some  years 
ago,  as  a  .voung  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  I  gave  my  maiden 
speech.  We  were  talking  about  a  matter 
that  was  very  controversial  at  the  time — 
the  agricultural  program  In  this  country. 
We  had  a  rather  unpopular  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  then. 

In  that  grim  debate,  Senator  McCar- 
thy demonstrated,  for  the  first  time,  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  the  matchless  wit 
that  all  of  us  have  come  to  admire.  From 
that  day  to  this.  I  have  known  no  one  In 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  who 
could  match  his  humor  and  Intelligence. 

Beyond  that,  he  possesses  the  courage 
that  was  described  by  Hemingway  as 
"grace  under  pressure." 

He  could  have  been  made  to  look  ri- 
diculous in  the  venture  he  undertook  2 
years  ago  but  for  his  sense  of  patriotism 
and  sense  of  history.  His  sense  of  values 
has  stood  him  well  throughout  his  career. 
I  consider  It  a  great  honor  to  have 
been  a  colleague  of  his  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  great  many  yean  of  satisfying 
associations  with  him  In  the  future. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Minnesota  has  sent  a  number 


of  outstanding  men  to  the  Senate.  One 
of  them  is  Eucrhi  McCarthy,  who  will 
certainly  be  long  remembered  for  the 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the  Nation 
and  the  Senate. 

E;:cxHX  McCarthy  has  played  a  unique 
role  In  this  Nation's  recent  history.,  He 
is  one  of  the  men  who  did  the  most  to 
help  focus  public  attention  on  our  dis- 
astrous course  of  action  In  Southeast 
Asia.  His  leaving  the  Senate  raises  seri- 
ous question  about  the  Judgment  our  sys- 
tem arrives  at. 

He  lias  rare  qualities  of  perception  that 
are  sorely  needed  In  this  age.  He  is  a  man 
of  letters  In  the  tradition  of  some  of  our 
greatest  American  leaders.  We  will  miss 
his  voice  of  reason  In  the  Senate. 

I  regard  him  as  a  friend.  He  served 
on  the  Committe  on  Foreign  Relations, 
but  )jerhaps  more  important  than  simply 
his  personal  friendship,  which  I  value 
highly,  I  feel  in  many  important  issues 
we  have  shared  and  continue  to  share 
similar  views  about  what  is  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  which  after  all  Is  what 
WE  are  here  for  and  It  is  what  Is  expected 
of  Senators. 

I  t>eileve  all  people  in  and  out  of  the 
Senate  win  feel  we  have  lost  a  person 
with  deep  perception  with  respect  to 
what  is  in  the  national  Interest. 

I  have  always  felt  there  is  no  real 
difference  in  Senators  as  far  as  objec- 
tives arc  concerned,  those  objectives  be- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  country  and  hu- 
manity generally:  but  there  Is  a  differ- 
ence with  respect  to  what  is  needed  to 
promote  that  welfare. 

1   have   always   felt   assured   by   the 

Lhought  that  Gene  McCarthy  and  1 

and  I  do  not  want  to  Identify  with  him 
completely — shared  on  many  occaalcsiB 
views  of  what  were  and  what  are  the 
l)est  policies  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
our  country. 

I  will  miss  him  and  AHiericans  through- 
out the  country  will  miss  his  voice  In 
the  public  arena.  However,  I  still  feel  he 
will  find  some  public  endeavor  through 
which  he  can  make  a  great  contribution. 

Mr.  MONDALE  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
say  a  few  words  on  this  occasion  about 
my  dear  friend  from  Minnesota.  He  has 
been  here  about  the  same  length  of  time 
I  have  tieen  here.  I  suppose  that  he  and 
I  have  disagreed  on  about  as  many  oc- 
casions as  two  men  can,  but  in  disagree- 
ment he  has  not  l)een  disagreeable.  He 
has  always  had  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  and 
a  smile.  He  always  accused  me  of  shak- 
ing my  head  when  I  support  him  when 
he  Is  talking,  and  when  I  hear  the  other 
side,  that  I  shake  my  head  as  support- 
ing that  side  also.  This  Is  a  part  of  the 
nature  of  the  man. 

He  has  a  most  remarkable  sense  of 
wit  and  built-in  philosophy  and  under- 
standing of  other  men.  He  lights  hard 
for  those  things  in  which  he  believes.  He 
is  a  crusader  In  every  sense  of  the  word. 
I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  2  years 
ago  of  having  him  as  my  guest  In  a  place 
almost  as  beautiful,  I  think  equally  with 
his.  out  in  Nevada.  We  have  had  some 
great  conversations. 

I  think  this  is  a  man  who  wUl  be  Judged 
kkuUy  by  history  as  a  man  who  was  so 
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flrm  In  bis  convictions  and  belief  that 
somewhere  along  the  way  his  view  would 
prevaU. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  tuture  holds 
for  him.  He  Is  a  man  who  out  In  Nevada 
we  would  say  has  some  mystery  about 
him,  but  whatever  he  does  he  has  my 
best  wishes  and  the  best  wishes  of  my 
wife  Lucille,  who  happens  to  be  from 
Minnesota. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senate 
for  setting  a-slde  this  Ume  today  to  per- 
mit colleagues  who  wished  to  do  so  to 
express  tribute  to  a  great  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONDALE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, OiNx  McCakthy  and  I  served  to- 
gether In  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  we  came  to  this  body.  We  came  to 
the  tJjS.  Senate  together  as  Members  of 
that  large  class  of  1058.  I  have  enjoyed 
these  years  of  serving  with  Qtsx  Mc- 
■  Cmtht.  I  was  one  of  those,  and  I  am 
sure  there  were  many  others,  who,  in 
conversations  with  Ortrt.  from  time  to 
time,  expressed  hope  he  would  change 
his  mind  and  remain  a  Member  of  tbls 
body  with  us. 

But  he  Is  a  man  who  knows  his  own 
mind  and  he  Is  a  man  who  knows  his 
own  heart.  He  has  chosen  his  course  and 
I  trust  It  wlU  be  the  best  one  for  him. 

QsKi  McCuTHT  Is  a  man  of  iCmark- 
able  ability,  a  man  of  great  wl(,  and  a 
very  warm  personality.  I  think  fie  proves 
the  truth  of  that  verse  of  Scripture  that 
states,  "He  that  hath  friends  must  show 
himself  friendly." 

We  shall  miss  Senator  Eucnn  Mc- 
CsaTHT.  He  has  made  his  mark  lapon  our 
party,  he  has  made  his  mark  upon  our 
count!?,  and  he  has  made  an  indelible 
mark  upon  the  hearts  of  all  In  the  Sen- 
ate who  are  privileged  to  call  him  friend. 
Mr.  President.  I  shall  briefly  trans- 
gress the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  address- 
ing Senator  McCuinT  In  the  second 
person.  We  are  admonished  by  the  prec- 
edents not  to  do  that. 

GzNx,  as  you  leave,  may  I  Jtist  say  this 
to  you.  It  Is  in  the  form  of  a  wish,  per- 
haps, or  a  prayer.  I  know  it  Is  Jobied  In 
by  all  of  my  oolleacues. 

7%e  hours  are  like  a  otrtng  of  pearlB, 

The  days  uke  diamonds  rare. 
Ilia  moments  are  the  threade  of  gold, 

ThAt  binds  chem  for  oui  mar. 
So  iu*y  the  years  that  coma  to  you 

Such  wealth  and  good  contain 
That  every  moment,  hour,  and  day 

Be  like  a  golden  chain. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRSBIDINa  OPPICKR.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRB31DINO  OPPICKR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  several 
other  Senators  have  asked  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  recognized,  the  Senator  from 
Teimeisee  fMr.  BsKxai  among  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  be  permitted  to  Include  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  RacoB>  baton  «•  go 
to  tlie  pending  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  h  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  finally 
may  I  say  this.  In  Minnesota  we  pride 
ourselves  with  having  a  special  commit- 
ment to  the  education  and  enlighten- 
ment of  our  cltixens,  and  to  the  supreme 
values  of  compassion  and  human  Jus- 
tice, and  to  the  greatest  cause  of  all — the 
cause  of  peace.  I  think  our  State  pro- 
duced as  many  or  more  spokesmen  for 
these  things  ttian  any  other  State. 

Perhaps  the  embodiment  of  that  effort 
and  all  thai  my  wonderful  State  stands 
for  is  best  expressed  and  best  personified 
by  this  man  we  honor  today.  Minnesota 
has  produced  none  greater  timn  Gehi 
McCastby.  and  I  ttiank  him . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  during  his 
U  years  as  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
OzHX  McCarthy  has  not  been  what  we 
would  call  an  orthodox  Senator. 

In  fact,  he  has  been  a  rather  individu- 
alistic Senator,  and  I  think  we  should 
give  him  credit  for  that. 

He  has  never  been  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  own  beliefs  In  exchange  for  accla- 
mation from  people  that  he  Inwardly  dis- 
agreed with. 
He  has  performed  a  unique  service, 
I  am  not  speaking  of  Ills  work  on  the 
Senate  floor,  but  about  his  work  with  the 
young  people  of  our  country. 

He  has  tried  and  tried  successfully  to 
interest  thousands  of  them  In  our  proc- 
esses of  government  and  the  lestioosl- 
bllity  of  the  citizen. 

And  I  expect  that  after  he  voluntarily 
leaves  this  body  on  January  3,  he  will 
continue  to  work  with  the  youth  of  the 
Nation. 

Yes,  Oofx  McCadtut  may  have  been 
an  onortliodox  Senator,  but  he  has  play- 
ed a  useful  role  in  awakening  the  politi- 
cal conscience  of  millions  of  young  peo- 
ple and  for  that  we  are  very  grateful- 
Mr.  HOUJNOS.  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  join  in  tribute  to 
the  retiring  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. EccKKi  J.  McCakthy.  His  taking 
leave  from  tills  Chamber  does  not  mean 
retirement  in  the  usual  sense,  of  course, 
because  Senator  McCabthy  has  many 
distinguished  years  ahead  of  him.  If  the 
past  has  any  bearing  on  the  future,  we 
are  on  secure  ground  in  predicting  that 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be  much 
in  our  attention  in  the  years  ahead. 

'Hie  tooctistone  of  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy's career  is  the  politics  of  con- 
science. And  in  this  era  of  impassioned 
rhetoric  widespread  intolerance  and  vio- 
lent confrontation,  his  Is  a  voice  urging 
us  to  exorcise  our  demons,  lower  our 
voices,  and  conduct  our  aSairs  In  an  at- 
mosphere of  reasoned  tolerance.  When 
future  historians  comb  the  annals  of  the 
stormy  present,  they  will  find  in  his 
career  an  uncommon  dedication  to  right. 
They  will  find  candor  and  eloquence,  so- 
briety and  wit,  politics  and  poetry.  They 
win  find  an  individual's  hope  in  a  period 
when  too  many  were  gripped  by  despair; 
and  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  re- 
form from  within  when  too  many  lost 
faith  in  reason  and  turned  to  radical 
faiths.  Now  we  seem  to  be  seeing  the  first 
faint  signs  that  the  mindless  binge  on 
violence  is  coming  to  an  end.  We  seem  to 
be  seeing  the  dawning  realization  that 
the  young  accomplished  much  more  with 


Senator  McCarthy  In  1868  than  a  few 
of  them  have  done  on  their  own  in  the 
montiis  since. 

EcciKi  McCarthy  is  an  Individualist 
m  an  age  of  conformity.  His  background 
is  tt1de  and  his  opinions  range  over  many 
fieldi.  No  one  would  expect,  least  of  all 
the  Senator  himself,  to  find  other  people 
in  agreement  all  of  the  time.  Never- 
theless the  integrity  and  wisdom  he 
brought  to  this  chamber  leave  an  en- 
during legacy  for  us  all.  I  am  grateful  for 
having  served  alongside  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy and  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friend^iiip.  And  I  join  my  colleagues  In 
wishing  him  well  in  Ills  future  pursuits. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
my  privilege  and  pleasure  earlier  today 
to  preside  over  a  session  In  which  many 
of  my  colleagues  paid  tribute  to  Senator 
Oxifi  McCarthy  upon  his  pending  de- 
parture from  the  Senate  at  the  end  of 
this  Congress — If  this  Congress  ever 
ends.  Most  of  those  who  lauded  Senator 
McCarthy  and  his  splendid  record  as  an 
active  political  figure  concentrated  upon 
the  campaign  of  1968  when  he  literally 
turned  the  country  around  and  was  the 
catalyst  Uiat  demonstrated  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  opposed  to  our  activities  in  Viet- 
nam. His  courage  in  taking  a  very  lonely 
stand  in  the  New  Hampshire  pilmazy, 
his  leadership  throughout  the  campaign 
have  been  mentioned  several  times  and 
deserve  such  mention. 

Not  enough  mention,  however.  )ms 
been  made  of  the  early  McCarthy,  Onfx 
McCarthy  as  a  leader  before  1968.  If  I 
may  be  permitted  to  recall  some  of  his 
activity  in  those  earlier  years,  it  wHl  be 
no  surprise  to  anyone  that  he  made  the 
decision  he  did  In  1968  and  that  he  has 
exercised  the  leadership  he  has  in  re- 
cent years. 

As  a  freshman  Coagressman  in  1963, 1 
went  to  see  tlie  then  Representative  Mc- 
Carthy to  talk  about  committee  assign- 
ments. He  was  already  a  leader  and  to 
allow  the  scarcity  of  Democratic  repre- 
sentation in  the  House  from  the  North- 
west, the  only  representatives  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  from  the 
whole  great  western  area  were  Congress- 
man Cecil  King  of  California  and  Mc- 
Carthy of  Minneeota.  It  was  finally  de- 
cided that  I  would  be  in  Congressman 
King's  area  for  assignment  to  committee 
and  Oxm  had  nothing  to  do  wltii  spon- 
soring me.  But  tliat  first  meeting  was 
an  important  one.  He  could  see  ttiat  I 
was  in  need  of  help  and  guidance  and 
he  was  generous  and  kind  enough  to  give 
it  to  me.  He  called  me  back  to  his  offloe 
and  under  the  guise  of  discussing  some 
of  tlie  legislative  problems  before  the  82d 
Congress  he  gave  me  wise  and  experi- 
enced advice.  I  later  learned  that  a  good 
many  other  members  had  benefited  from 
such  guidance  because  during  the  first 
session  of  the  82d  Congress  whenever  a 
question  arose  someone  would  always 
say,  "Let  us  see  what  Qnix  has  to  say 
about  it." 

An  example  is  a  liberal  statement  that 
was  issued  in  I9S7  Just  before  President 
Easenhower's  state  of  the  Union  and 
budget  messages.  Several  Congressmen, 
including  former  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Stewart  L.  Udall.  Fraioc  T&ohp- 
sow  of  New  Jersey.  Jamet  Roosevelt,  and 
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Others  wanted  to  n*ve  a  Democratic  pro- 
gram. So  we  all  went  to  see  Oenc  and 
he  wrote  a  draft  of  a  program  that  was 
adopted  substantially  in  its  entirety.  It 
soon  became  known  that  Gkne  Mc- 
Carthy had  written  most  of  the  docu- 
ment and  during  the  85th  Confirress  It 
became  known  as  the  "McCarthy  mani- 
festo.*' 

A  study  of  the  McCarthy  manifesto 
will  show  what  an  innovative  and  imagi- 
native leKlslator  Qene  McCarthy  was. 
Many  of  his  suggestions  met  with  deter- 
mined resistance  from  some  of  his  Demo- 
cratic  colleagues.  Yet  looking  back  with 
the  advantage  ol  ?A  20  hindsight  we  can 
see  that  he  had  the  wisdom  and  the  sa- 
gacity to  foresee  the  Impact  of  prognuns 
mat  was  denied  to  many  of  us. 

And  that  is  how  the  Democratic  Study 
Group  was  formed.  Those  who  wanted  to 
talk  it  over  with  Gbns  began  to  meet  In 
his  of3ce  and  soon  there  were  a  group  of 
regulars  who  met  and  discussed  legisla- 
tion. 

Therefore  It  was  no  surprise  to  those 
of  us  who  knew  and  loved  Gewe  McCar- 
thy that  he  embarked  on  the  long  Jour- 
ney that  led  to  the  confrontation  in  Chi- 
cago and  a  repudiation  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam.  He  had  led  other  lees  publicized 
but  equally  important  crusades. 

In  all  the  years  of  my  friendship  with 
Okne  McCartht  I  have  most  enjoyed  his 
wit.  Daily  he  has  an  original  and  perti- 
nent comment  on  some  current  event.  He 
strolls  into  the  Senate,  makes  his  obser- 
vation and  moves  on  and  our  day  is  the 
better  for  his  presence. 

Senator  McCarthy  has  made  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  our  time.  He  has 
been  a  unique  and  distinguished  Senator. 
I  have  been  proud  to  have  been  his  friend. 
He  will  be  missed  in  the  Senate  and  I  will 
miss  him  peroonaUy.  I  wish  him  good  for- 
tune in  his  continued  endeavors. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  so- 
called  "McCarthy  manifesto"  of  1957  to- 
gether with  the  signers  thereto  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors, 
as  follows: 

PSOPOSKD   FOR  ntE   DEUOCKA9B  tH   THX  HOITBB 

or  RjcpKESENTATnna  dc  thi  8Sth  Conombss 

Mr.  Tmoupson  of  New  Jerwy.  isx.  Speaker, 
I  «8k  uDanlmous  consent  to  Mldra«  tbe 
House  for  b  mlautea  and  to  revise  aiid  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  Spkaku.  Is  tfaere  obJecUon  to  tbe  re- 
quest of  tbe  gentlemnn  from  Mew  Jersey? 

There  was  no  obJecUoo, 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  blgtilT  bonored  to  bave  t>een  chosen  to 
place  In  tbe  Congreselonal  Record  today  a 
proposed  program  for  the  Democrau  In  tbe 
House  of  BepresAntatlvee  during  tbe  astb 
Congrees.  Thle  program  hac  been  endoraed 
by  80  of  my  colleagues. 

This  program  was  flnt  axuunmced  on 
January  8.  prior  to  the  Bt«te  of  the  Union 
and  budget  messages. 

"nie  program  oovers  foreign  policy  m&I 
nauonal  defense,  Immigration.  dvU  rights, 
improved  ctvii  service,  education,  health  and 
hou&lng,  taxee,  labor,  bualneaa  and  Industry, 
agrlcuUure,  pubUo  works,  reeouroes,  atomic 
energy,  veterans  beneflte.  and  gorenunent 
cperatloouB. 

The  Preaident*8  stale  of  the  Union  and 
budget  mesaagee  recommended  the  passage 
of  a  xmmber  of  the  proposals  contained  in 
tbe  prograzn  we  arc  nocmmendlng.  Among 
tbe    President's    recommendations .    for   In- 


stance, were  revision  of  the  Immlgratiaii 
laws,  olvU  righu  leglalatfoa,  aid  vo  sohooA 
constructloa,  revision  of  the  IWt-BarUey 
Act.  tbe  axteo^on  of  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act,  atomic  energy,  and  statehood  for 
Alaska  and  HawaU. 

The  propofiod  program  for  DenKicraU  In 
the  House  of  BepreeentaUvee  in  this  Oon- 
grees  goes  beyond  the  administration's  rec- 
•  ommendacioDs  in  a  number  of  areas  Includ- 
ing the  treaimeut  and  compensation  of  Oov- 
ernmcnt  employees,  revision  of  the  l^xv 
relotlons  law,  housing,  revlslan  of  the  tax 
lawE.  tax  relief  for  xm&ll  buslnees.  an  Im- 
proved unemployment  program,  assistance  to 
Induatrj-  In  depressed  areas,  and  the  revision 
of  farm  legislation.  The  program  also  caUe 
for  a  repudiation  of  the  admlnlstratioo's 
partnership  approach  to  the  development  of 
uaLural  resources,  and  Its  replacemetit  by 
what  tbe  signers  of  the  proposed  program 
describe  ss  a  return  to  tbe  tiistorlc  reeouroes 
deveJupmient  partnership,  including  farmer 
cooperatives,  public  power  dlstrlcie.  private 
enterprise,  and  the  Federal  Oovermnent. 

The  program  al&o  calls  for  congressional 
ocUch  lo  provide  for  greater  respooslbtllty  in 
the  exccu^ve  offices  and  action  to  make  clear- 
er the  administration 's  accoimtabUlty  to 
Congress  and  the  pec^le  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  signers  of  this  proposed 
program  are  convinced  that  U  a  sufficient 
number  of  tlie  so-called  modem  RepubUoans 
Join  In  support  of  the  program  there  will 
b?  no  difficulty  In  securing  passage  of  legls- 
iSLloa  to  carry  tt  out. 

Signers  of  the  proposed  program  for  the 
Democrats  In  tbe  House  of  Bepresentatlves 
In  tbe  85th  Cougress  are  Stxwjjit  I*.  Udall; 
JOHW  E.  Mess;  John  F.  SHCirr;  John  J. 
McFall:  B.  p.  Sxsk;  Jakks  Roosevelt;  Oscxl 
R.  KiHO;  Cbxt  Hoioftkld;  Clyde  Dotle;  D. 
S.  Saund;  Btbon  O.  Bogies;  Watne  N.  As* 
PIMA!.!.;  3xoaGX  p.  MiLun;  Obaczk  Proffr; 
WiLUAM  L.  Dawson:  Baekatt  O'Baba;  John 
C.  Klucztnski:  Tbokab  J.  O'Bexxn:  Jauss 

B.  BowLKE.  Thomas  8.  Qoedon;  SmNsr  B. 
YsrBB;  Chaeues  A.  Botls;  Rat  J.  Madden; 
WiNFiELC  K.  Dkmton;  J.  Ploto  Bexcdino; 
Gael  D.  Piuuns;  Edwaeo  P.  Boland;  Cuaeuh 

C.  Dioos,  Je.;  Louis  0.  IUbadt;  John  D.  Dm- 
oEix;    JoBN    LESKiE.    Jb.;    Maetha    W.    QEITo 

FTTHS;    TttADDXUS   M-   MACHftOWICZ;    ECCENK   J. 

McCaetht;  John  A.  Blatnik.:  Bor  W. 
Wna;  Cota  KmrrsoN;  Prank  M.  Kas- 
sten;  Lkonoe  K.  Sullivan,  A.  S  J.  Cab- 
nahan;  axoBCE  H.  Chbistophze;  Lee  Mrr- 
calf;  LfcRoT  H.  Anderson;  Pxteb  W.  Rodino, 
Je.;  Hugh  J.  Aodonxzio;  Peank  Thompson, 
Jb.;  Lestxb  Holtzman;  Victoe  L.  ANrueo; 
EOCENE  J.  KxoGU;  Bona  P.  Kelly;  Emanuel 
Celleb;  Abbaham  J.  MvLrxa.  John  J. 
Roon£t;  ALraxo  E,  Santancelo;  Leonard 
Parbstezn;  Lttdwio  Teller;  Herbert 
Zelrnko;  Jakes  C.  Hralbt;  IsmoRc  Dol- 
likorr;  Leo  W.  O-Beien:  Watne  L.  Hats; 
Oraeles  a.  VANot;  Thomas  L.  AsHLrr:  Al 
Ullhan;  Enn-H  aBZEN;  Charles  O.  PorrxB; 
WnxiAM  A.  Barrett;  Kathrtn  E.  Granahan: 
Jambs  A.  Btrns;  Eabl  Chudoit:  William  J. 
Obeen,  Jr.;  Herman  P.  Eeebhabtbi;  Cborqe 
M.  RnoDEs;  Elmck  J.  Holland;  Oeokge  S. 
McOovkrn;  Don  Magncson;  Henrt  8.  Rcusa; 
Lestkb  H.  Johnson;  Claib  Engle. 

Pboposcd   Peocbam   job   the  Democrats  xm 
THE    House    or    Repbesentatives,    86tb 

CONGRESS 

For  the  first  time  since  1848,  when  party 
designation  was  v^ue  and  Ul-deflned.  tbe 
voters  of  the  United  States  have  not  given 
the  President- elect  a  Congress  of  Ills  own 
party.  This  situation  Is  especially  significant 
so  far  as  tbe  House  of  Representatives — tbe 
people's  bmncb  of  the  OovemmenC  of  tbe 
United  states — is  concerned.  It  Indicates 
approval  of  tbe  record  of  tbe  84tb  Oongreas. 
controlled  by  Democrats,  and  approval  of 
the  program  projected  by  Uie  Damoeratao 
candldatee  in  the  campaign  of  1056. 


We  believe  it  important  that  the  projected 
program  of  the  majority  of  the  party  in  con- 
trol of  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  be  pub- 
llcly  stated  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  hist  see- 
slon  of  this  Congress.  The  statement  which 
foUows  contains  proposals  which  are  within 
the  range  of  authority  and  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
presenu  a  program  which  la,  we  believe,  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  of  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
also  by  a  majority  of  those  voters  among  the 
citizens  Df  tbe  United  SlAtes  who  in  the  last 
election  voted  to  elect  this  Democratic  malor- 
;ty. 

rOREICN    POUCT    AND    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

We  fRvor  the  maintenance  of  adequate 
defense  forces  and  believe  that  this  can  best 
be  acoompllsbsd  by  maintaining  balance 
among  tbe  three  branches  of  the  armed 
services.  We  bcUeve,  also,  that  imlesa  tbe 
world  situation  improves  significantly,  there 
should  be  no  reduction  of  the  personnel  In 
tbe  armed  services.  We  will  support  leglsla^ 
tlon  and  appropriations  neaesssbry  to  accom- 
plish these  purposes. 

Wo  win  contiQuo  to  give  strong  and  con- 
ftl&tent  support  to  the  United  Nations.  We 
urge  the  administration  to  work  through 
tills  agency  wbeoever  feasible,  not  only  In 
the  military  and  dlplomauc  fields,  but  also 
In  economic  and  culiural  areas. 

We  believe  that  our  friendship  with  the 
countrlM  of  Western  Europe  need  not  be 
sacrlticed  sjid  that  these  nations  need  not 
be  humjliated  In  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  world  In 
order  to  win  for  tbe  United  States  the  friend- 
ship of  the  uncommitted  peoples  of  the  rest 
of  the  world.  We  therefore  favor  tbe  con- 
tlnuonce  of  an  adequate  aid  program  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Western  European  and 
other  allies,  especially  those  needs  which 
result  from  the  loss  of  Near  Eastern  oU  sup- 
plies 

We  propose  that  Instead  of  indiscriminate 
condemnation  of  colonialism,  tfae  Eteenhower 
administration  offer  positive  aid  to  counudes 
holding  colonial  poBsesstons.  so  that  the 
economic  shock  of  abandoning  such  posees- 
sions  can  be  cushioned  and,  at  the  same  time, 
protection  given  to  persons  azKl  property  in 
the  colonial  areas  during  the  transition  to 
Independence.  We  will  give  our  siqipcvt  to 
FMch  efforts. 

We  favor  an  expanded  point  4  pa-ogram. 
and  we  ore  hopeful  ttiat  the  BUenliower 
admlnlKtmtlon,  after  4  years  of  besltatloci 
.-vnd  contradiction,  win  develop  and  present 
such  a  program  to  the  Congreae. 

We  favor  tbe  passage  of  legif^latlon  neces- 
sary to  encourage  and  facilitate  world  txode, 
and  we  will  propose  legislation  to  meet  the 
special  problems  of  United  States  industries 
and  workers  affected  by  Uberalisatlon  of 
trade  policy. 

We  are  for  statehood  for  Alaska  and  for 
Hawaii. 

IMKIGRATION- 

We  win  propose  legislation  and  work  foe 
tbs  rovlsloo  of  Immigration  and  naturallsa- 
tlon  laws  to  -""'!"  p*^r  tha  national  origins 
nUe  and  to  provide  tlasfbUity  in  tbe  admis- 
sion of  displaced  pscaoas,  refugees,  and  other 
deeervlng  cases. 

CIVZL  BXCHTS  AND  CIVIL  SEaVICa 

We  will  propose  measures  and  work  for 
the  enactment  of  legl-'slstlon  designed  to 
eliminate  illegal  and  unconstltutloaal  dl»- 
crlmloatlon  affecting  tbe  right  to  vote  and 
the  right  to  engage  in  gainful  occupatloa. 
and  designed,  also,  to  insiire  full  protection 
of  the  law  of  the  enjoyment  of  tiie  security 
of  persona  and  of  the  ilghu  of  cltlaenshlp. 

We  favor  leglslatdoa  to  protect  tbe  natloiuU 
security  and.  at  the  same  time,  in  keeping 
with  recent  Suprenve  Court  decisions,  to 
protect  Government  employees  and  other 
dtlzeiu  from  tbe  violation  of  rights  and  fnim 
tbe  abusive  pnctloee  ot  tbe  Elsenhower  ed- 
mlnistritiu-). 
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Wa  t%Mot  aa  tncra—e  In  th*  ccsnpcnmtlon 
of  Oovomment  empdoyees  to  maet  tfca  in- 
cnwad  cost  of  llvtag  and  to  oompua  wltb 
Lbe  oompaosatlon  paid  to  peraona  p«rformlJii^ 
similar  work  In  nongorenunenGal  onaploj- 
meat. 

We  favor  tba  recognition  of  the  rtcbt  of 
employee  orgaala&tlonA  to  repraaent  fitMU* 
members  and  tbe  granting  to  Qovemmant 
amplonrees  of  tbe  rlsrbt  to  full  parttctpation 
m  tbe  political  Ufa  of  tbe  nacdoo. 

BFDCATIOIt.    HXALTH.    UfD    ROVaUni 

Wa  favor  tbe  enactment  of  legislation  to 
assist  States  and  local  communities  In  build- 
ing scbools  and  providing  essentlfli  health 
and  safety  facilities  to  all  school  children. 
This  laglBlatlon  should  be  similar  to  that 
proposed  tn  tbe  last  Congresi.  It  should  not 
include  the  unsound  flnanctal  provisions 
recommended  in  the  flnt  Eisenhowar  educa- 
tion bill  in  the  S4th  Congress  or  tbe  un- 
workable proposal  for  tbe  distribution  of 
funds  Incorporated  In  what  was  deacrlbad 
by  tbe  Republican  candidate  as  tba  "one 
clear  call  to  action"  on  education. 

We  favor  an  expanded  program  of  Federal 
aid  for  medical  education,  hospital  construc- 
tion, and  health  services. 

We  shall  support  increaaed  benefits  tmdar 
tba  social  security  program,  tba  extension 
of  coverage,  and  tbe  raising  of  tbe  wage  base 
upon  which  benefits  depend. 

We  win  propoae  and  support  an  expanded 
and  Improved  Federal  housing  program  de- 
signed to  meet  the  spaclal  needs  of  low-in- 
come and  middle-income  ramlllea.  and  aentor 
citizens.  We  will  also  support  an  expanded 
urban  redevelopment  program . 

Wa  wUl  oppoee  efforts  to  destroy  the  ef- 
fectiveneas  of  laws  designed  to  protect  con- 
sumers and  businessmen  from  ai^ldtatlon 
and  unfair  pracUcaa. 


December  21,  1970 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECCMID  —  SENATE 


Wa  favor  revision  of  tba  tax  law  to  dose 
tba  loopholes  In  the  IM'  act.  to  eliminate 
unwarranted  prlvllegaa.  and  to  provide  tax 
adjustment  for  small  buslnasaaa. 

We  favor  the  elimination  of  tha  most  bur- 
densome and  inequitable  excise  taxes. 

As  tha  budget  and  general  economic  con- 
ditions Indicate,  tbe  income  tax  should  be 
reduced. 

XDSXMKaS.    IHDTTSTBT,    AND    LABOS 

Wa  will  undertake  to  assist  small  inde- 
pendent businesses  by  strengthening  tha 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  by  in- 
quiry with  a  view  to  the  Improvement  of  the 
antitrust  laws  and  of  tbetr  admlntstratlon.  as 
well  as  the  administration  of  various  Oov- 
emment  commissions  and  agendas  aflactlng 
small  busioeaees. 

Wa  will  propose  and  aaek  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  assist  In  promoting  Industry  and  cre- 
ating Jobs  In  depressed  areas  of  the  United 
Stataa  and  in  areas  of  underdevelopment  and 
unemployment. 

Wa  propoaa  to  strengthen  tha  unemploy* 
ment-oompensatlon  system,  to  extend  Its 
coverage  and  improve  its  benefits,  and  to 
adjust  It  to  meet  tbe  problems  of  automa- 
tion and  Industrial  change. 

We  favor  the  repeal  of  the  Taft-Axtlay 
Act  and  Its  replacement  by  labor^ralaiUams 
legislation  that  is  favorable  to  laixir,  to  man- 
agement, and  to  tbe  public. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  tba  covarage  of 
tba  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  together  with 
an  increase  in  the  minimum  wage  to  conform 
with  Increased  inroductlvity  and  tba  rising 
cost  of  living. 

asucuXiTuai 
We  wUl  propose  and  support  the  aoaot- 
ment  of  leglalatloa  to  Improve  tha  farm  pro- 
gram so  as  to  assist  the  farmers  of  tba  UUtad 
states  to  secure  parity  of  inooma. 

We  favor  legislation  to  improve  tha  watar- 
and-aoU-conaervatlon  program,  to  insure  that 
tbe  aoll  bank  be  used  for  tba  purpoaaa  tor 


wbloh  it  was  rtartgnad.  rsthar  than  an  instru- 
ment of  political  axpadlancy. 

The  problems  of  drought  raUaf  and  crop 
insuranoe  would  be  mat  by  (ha  a^iaiulon. 
tha  imfHwament,  and  the  effaoUva  adfiolnls- 
tratlon  of  the  existing  drougbt-raUaf  and 
crop-Insurance  programs. 

We  favor  an  expanded  school-lunch  pro- 
gram and  otber  ivograms  for  the  disposal 
of  agrolultural  surplusaa. 

puauc  woBica 

Wa  wtu  work  for  a  st«ppad-up,  sound  pro- 
gram of  public-works  projects  in  rlvars  and 
barbota.  bydroelactrtc,  flood  control,  and 
public  buildings  to  better  utlllM  existing 
resources  and  provide  better  and  more  ade- 
quate faciuuea  and  servlcea  to  meat  the 
needd  of  an  ever -Increasing  populatloa  In  an 
expanding  econooiy. 

We  will  continue  work  to  build  up  mo- 
mant\im  for  an  eff ectl ve.  long-range .  ex- 
panded, and  accelerated  Federal-aided  high- 
way and  pubUc-roads  program. 

We  propose  to  abandon  this  administra- 
tion's limited  partnership  with  the  commer- 
cial utmtlee  and  return  to  tbe  hlatorlc  re- 
souroas-development  partnership  between 
farmer  cooperatives,  pubUc-powar  dl«tncts. 
private  enterprise,  and  the  Fadaral  Oovem- 
ment. 

We  believe  tn  the  principle  of  multlple- 
purpoae  use  of  the  land  and  water  reaouraes 
of  our  river  baalna.  with  special  emphjwls  on 
the  protection  of  our  watersheds  for  domes- 
tic, agrletUtural,  recreational,  and  Indtwtrla] 
usee,  and  in  the  comprehensive  development 
and  management  of  theae  reaourow  to  get 
maximum  flood  control.  Irrigation  and  recla- 
mation, power,  forest  production,  grazing 
mining,  and  flsh  and  wUdllfa  oooBarratlon 
and  recreation. 

We  win  continue  to  work  for  the  adoption 
of  a  generous  Federal  program  to  aselst  In- 
dian tribes  In  the  full  development  of  their 
hiunan  and  natunU  reaourcea  and  prompt 
settlement  of  Indian  claims  against  the 
tTnlted  States,  including  negotiations  and 
compromise  In  the  beat  intereats  of  both 
parties. 

We  win  again  oppoae  altarlng  traaty  or 
other  Federal-Imllan  contractual  relatlon- 
■hlps  without  tba  free  conaant  of  the  trlbee 
concerned  and  will  oppoae  programs  similar 
to  those  supported  by  the  Bsenhower  ad- 
ministration to  weaken  Federal  oontrol  over 
public  grazing  lands,  national  forests,  and 
other  resources  now  held  for  tbe  people  of  the 
United  States  by  tbe  Unitad  Sutea  Oovam- 
ment 

ATOMIC   XMEXOT 

In  addition  to  the  continued  development 
of  a  balanced  and  flexible  atockplle  of  nuclear 
weapons,  we  will  propcae  legislation  to  accel- 
erate tba  domestic  civilian  atomic-energy 
program  by  the  oonstructlon  of  prototype 
reactors,  to  Increase  tbe  production  of  fis- 
sionable OLatarlAl  for  further  nuclear  experl- 
mantatlon,  and  to  bring  about  greater  oo- 
oparaUon  In  thu  entire  field.  In  domestic 
operations  and  in  cooperation  with  our  alUee. 
We  will  also  seek  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
radiation  hazards  from  bomb  teats  and  reac- 
tor operations. 
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We  will  continue  to  praw  for  leglalation  to 
comp«nwt«  veterans  and  their  dependents 
for  the  physical,  economic,  and  the  other 
loeeea  which  they  have  tnSered  aa  a  conae- 
quenoe  of  mUlt&ry  aervlce. 


We  wui  propoae  laglilatlon  to  make  the 
Cotxgnaa  more  effective  and  to  provide  for 
greater  efficiency,  economy,  and  reeponalblllty 
in  the  eieoutlve  oflloes.  and  to  make  cleai  the 
administration's  acoountaMUty  to  the  Oon- 
■reaa  and  to  tbe  people  of  the  United  statae. 


Mr.  PEIARSON.  Mr.  President,  moat 
men  of  high  public  ollJce  are  Intelligent 
Most  luve  the  capacity  to  Bwimilate  and 
synthesize  tbe  current  state  of  knowl- 
edse.  But  few  are  intellectuals  in  the 
true  sense  of  tbe  word.  Few  have  tbe 
ability  to  add  to  tbe  state  of  knowledge. 
GsKi  McCaKTKT  is  a  member  of  this 
small  minority. 

Moreover,  Qim  Is  not  only  an  orighwl 
thinker  but  a  gifted  stylist  as  well.  He 
can  break  through  the  suffocating  same- 
ness of  conventional  rhetoric  and  speak 
and  write  true  eloquence.  He  has  helped 
to  elevate  the  language  of  politics. 

And  being  a  man  of  dignity,  compas- 
sion, and  fine  sentiment,  he  has  helped 
to  improve  tbe  image  of  politicians  In  the 
American  mind. 

As  a  student  of  history,  he  understands 
the  capriciousness  of  human  events.  A 
man  of  honor  and  conscience  he  knows 
that  the  only  truly  lasting  reward  In  life 
is  In  knowing  that  one  has  met  the  world 
on  one's  own  terms  and  bas  been  true 
unto  himself. 

QcHX  McCuTHT  Is  a  skilled  politician, 
a  deeply  conscientious  public  servant,  a 
poet  of  distinction,  a  man  of  incisive  wit 
and  humor,  and  an  IntellectuaJ  In  the 
classical  tradition. 

But  above  all,  he  Is,  more  than  most, 
his  own  man.  And  In  the  final  analysis 
this  is  the  finest  accolade  that  one  can 
earn. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  wUl  miss 
Oon  McCuTHT  but  I  know  that  we  will 
continue  to  hear  from  him.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  add  to  our  store  of  political 
wisdom.  He  will  continue  to  elevate  the 
standartls  of  public  dialog. 

SSHATOB    M'CUrrHT    HAS    BSkH    A   LSaSKa  XH   AT- 

rmurrs  to  Bamoi  camKATloM  «ar 
Mr.  RANDC«J>H.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I 
loin  with  my  colleagues  In  observing  that 
Senator  Eoomc  J.  McCarthy  will  be 
missed  In  the  Senate.  This  tall,  soft- 
spoken  Minnesotan  has  served  for  a  dec- 
ade m  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
for  almost  12  years  in  the  Setiate.  He  Is, 
at  the  ssjne  time,  a  distinguished  author 
whose  observations  on  government  and 
politics  provide  provocative  stimulus  to 
democratic  pnx:ess. 

Recognition  of  his  scholarly  talents  in 
ecoiuMnics  and  education  came  with  his 
appointment  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Finance  and  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees. 

Within  a  year  after  coming  to  the  Sen- 
ate, It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Unemployment  Problems,  with  Senator 
McCaktht  as  chairman.  This  committee, 
created  by  a  iwolutlon  of  the  BSth  Cbn- 
gress,  held  a  total  of  27  days  of  heatings 
in  24  cities  across  the  Nation.  Its  report, 
submitted  by  Senator  McCarthy  on 
March  3.  1980,  is  a  valuable  reference 
work  for  economists  and  social  scientists. 
It  analyzes  the  causes  and  conditions  of 
Joblessness  and  rightly  defines  It  as  a 
human  and  social  problem,  rx)t  merely 
an  econofnlc  one.  I  commend  this  de- 
tailed work  under  the  leaderdilp  of  Sen- 
ator McCarthy  as  a  former  accomidlsh- 
ment  applicable  to  today's  tistng  unem- 
ployment problem. 

I  recall  an  occasion  in  May  of  1985 
when  Senator  McCaxtht  accompanied 


me  to  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  and  gave  a  de- 
lightful and  informative  talk  to  the 
Wedrtonlan  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  Italian 
Sons  and  Daughters  of  America.  He  bas 
always  received  a  warm  welcome  m  West 
Virginia. 

During  his  colorful  career  in  public 
service.  Euoxnk  McCarthy  has  provided 
the  Nation  with  another  important  func- 
tion. He  has  been,  at  a  critical  time  tn 
our  country's  turbulent  history,  a  leader 
In  his  attempts  to  bridge  the  so-called 
generation  gap.  While  some  deplored  the 
actions  of  young  and  involved  students. 
Senator  McCarthy  set  about  teaching 
them  how  to  make  their  Idealism  for  the 
public  good,  how  to  make  their  hopes 
and  aspiration  a  reality.  He  has  helped 
to  demonstrate  that  youth  can  be  an  ef- 
fective force  in  our  democratic  system. 
As  OxHx  leaves  the  Senate,  I  am  heart- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  this  very  de- 
cent and  himian  citizen  will  continue  to 
focus  his  considerable  Intellectual  skills 
on  the  problems  of  mankind.  Senator 
McCarthy  will  be  missed  by  his  friends 
on  theHlU. 

nf  PKAisK  or  KoaKitx  m'cajktmt 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
on  this  occasion  with  confilctlng  emo- 
tions. I  always  welcome  an  opportunity 
to  laud  my  esteemed  friend  and  col- 
league E^rcm  McCarthy.  But,  on  this 
occasion,  I  speak  out  of  a  deep  sense  of 
regret  over  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  him  to  retire  from  the  Senate. 
EtraxHi  McCarthy,  a  very  private  man 
in  a  very  public  office,  has  generated 
reams  of  curbstone  analysis  regard^ 
his  political  psyche.  Be  that  as  It  may, 
the  name  of  this  extraordinary  man  has 
already  been  written  large  in  the  annals 
of  the  Senate,  where  the  forum  proved 
loo  limited  to  contain  the  force  in  him. 

For  Senator  McCarthy  achieved  his 
eminent  position  in  our  politics  outside 
the  Senate.  By  taking  his  case  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam  directly  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  he  became  tbe  most  impor- 
tant poUtlcal  figure  in  the  United  States 
in  IMS.  EDonn  McCarthy  lost  his  race 
for  President  He  failed  even  to  win  his 
party's  nomination.  Yet,  more  than  any 
other  man,  Senator  McCarthy,  in  that 
tumultuous  year,  changed  the  course  of 
the  Nation. 

His  willingness  to  carry  the  torch  for 
peace,  his  relentless,  reasoned  argmnent 
against  the  Insane  arithmetic  of  the 
war.  aroused  the  conscience  of  tbe  peo- 
ple. His  opposition  represented  a  great 
act  of  faith  that  in  a  democracy  the  peo- 
ple can  be  entrusted  to  pass  a  sensible 
Judgment  on  the  gravest  Issues,  even  In 
the  midst  of  an  ongoin'^  war. 

Largely  because  of  that  singular  aiMl 
courageous  act  of  faith,  the  American 
people,  shown  the  horrendous  conse- 
quences of  a  misbegotten  war,  have 
drawn  back  their  elected  leaders  from 
the  abyss  of  Vietnam.  For  this,  Euom 
McCuTBY  deserves  a  larger  measure  of 
credit  than  any  other  American.  What- 
ever political  offices  were  denied  him  in 
tbe  process.  I  believe  he  has  won  his- 
tory's larger  verdict. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
the  many  filce  and  well  deserved  tributes 
paid  to  our  beloved  friend,  the  senior 


Senator  from  Minnesota,  Senator  Bir- 
oDn  McCaaTBY. 

OiNX,  as  we  all  know  him,  is  one  of 
the  most  friendly,  likable,  and  intelligent 
Members  of  the  Senate.  He  has  a  rare 
and  very  enviable  sense  of  humor  and 
wit.  It  has  always  been  refreshing  to 
visit  with  him  when  on  occasion,  and  this 
IS  quite  often,  he  wanders  over  to  the 
Republican  side  of  the  Chamber  and 
carries  on  a  friendly  dissertation  on  our 
differing  views.  This  is  only  one  of  the 
many  friendly,  likable  traits  about  GDn 
McCARTiry  that  we  will  all  miss. 

While  my  views  and  those  of  my  friend 
GsHE  McCarthy  on  general  political 
philosophy  differ  considerably.  I  have 
always  enjoyed  a  very  warm  personal 
friendship  with  him. 

Senator  McCasthy  is  one  of  the  really 
able  Members  of  the  Senate  and  a  pow- 
erful advocate  of  the  liberal  philosophy 
to  which  he  has  dedicated  his  life.  I  know 
of  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who  has 
more  effectively  and  earnestly  cham- 
pioned hk  cause.  I  consider  him  to  be  a 
truly  great  Senator.  He  has  represented 
hi3  Stole  \ery  diligentlj-  and  effectively 
and  has  been  looked  upon  nationwide  as 
a  powerful  advocate  of  the  political 
philosophy  he  espouses. 

No  one  will  miss  him  more  than  I  and 
I  wish  him  well  in  all  of  his  imdertaklngs 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Iitr.  President.  I  rise  to- 
day to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend  and 
colleague.  Senator  EnGem  McCarthy. 
who  in  11  years  of  devoted  service  has 
made  a  lasting  contribution  both  to  this 
body  and  to  the  whole  country.  I  have 
always  admired  Geni  McCarthy.  For  he 
not  only  acts  on  principle  but  Invests 
considerable  thought  In  the  development 
and  expression  of  his  principles.  His  con- 
templative presence  will  certainly  be 
missed  in  these  Chambers. 

Such  a  contribution  Is  noble  by  any 
standards.  But  Gzni  McCarthy  has  gone 
beyond  the  Senate  and  made  a  coura- 
geous, nationwide  effort  to  live  by  his 
beliefs.  In  1968,  Gens  McCarthy  renewed 
our  pride  In  this  country  and  its  politics. 
He  reminded  us  all  that  an  election  In 
a  democracy  should  be  the  most  noble 
and  far-reaching  educational  experiment 
of  all.  In  short,  Gnra  has  demonstrated 
the  power  of  ideas  in  history. 

These  past  years  have  seen  a  wide 
variety  of  assumptions  about  success- 
ful campaign  strategies.  Some  of  the 
strategies  have  led  us  to  doubt  our  own 
powers  of  leadership.  But  Gmx  had  the 
courage  to  personally  refute  those  visions 
of  safe.  Issueless  victories.  Adlai  Ste- 
venson In  1956  said: 

The  idea  that  you  can  merchandise  can- 
didates for  high  offlce  like  hreakfaat  cereal — 
that  you  can  gather  rotes  like  boxtops — Is, 
I  think,  the  ultimate  Indignation  to  the 
detnooratlc  proceas. 

OxHK  proved  that  such  merchandising 
is  not  only  an  indignation,  but  that  it  is 
by  no  means  always  successful. 

For  among  the  far-reaching  legacies  of 
the  McCarthy  campaign  have  been  party 
reform,  an  assumption  by  thk  country 
that  the  war  must  end.  and  a  desire  to 
discover  new  insurances  of  citizen  partic- 
ipation. In  a  decade  when  all  geneTations 
are  looking  for  new  forms  to  better  ex- 


press their  erolvlng  aspirations,  the  Mc- 
Carthy movement  stands  as  a  powerful 
promise  that  those  forms  do  exist  aod 
only  require  renewed  cooperation  and 
trust. 

Whatever  our  petwmai  beliefs,  we 
should  all  join  to  thank  Senator  Euom 
McCatTHY  for  the  contribution  he  bas 
made  to  remind  each  of  us  as  citizens 
that  on  our  shoulders  lies  the  destiny  of 
cur  Nation. 

IWVtTTS    BT    COMMTTIXX    OK    rXMAMCB   TO 
BXHATOa  BC'CASTST 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  met  in  executive  sesslfm 
Friday,  December  11,  and  approved  a 
resolution  expreslng  gratitude  for  the 
service  that  Senator  Eugenx  McCarthy 
has  given  to  the  committee.  He  has  been 
an  Invaluable  companion  in  derdoplng 
legislation  relating  to  trade,  Government 
finance,  and  social  welfare.  He  has 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Finance 
since  January  14.  1959,  and  has  been  • 
Member  of  this  body  for  12  years.  His 
service  has  been  most  distinguished. 

Ilie  resolution  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  In  b^ialf  of  Buoxm 
McCarthy  reads  as  follows: 

Whereas,  Exigene  J.  McCarthy,  of  icinne- 
sota.  has  served  honorably  and  faithfully 
ns  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance 
since  January  14, 1950.  aod 

Whereas.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  generously 
devoted  bis  knowledge  and  energy  to  tlu 
consideration  of  tbe  msJiy  complex  issues  be- 
fore this  Committee  during  this  period,  and 

Whereas.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  has  unceas- 
ingly advanced  tbe  developtnent  of  leglsla- 
t40Q  relating  to  trade,  government  finance. 
and  social  welfare  in  executiosi  ot  tbe  broad 
rfl^MnslblllUea  of  tills  Committee ;  Now. 
tberefcce,  be  It 

Reeolved,  That  the  Oommlttee  on  Flnazux 
iiereby  expreeses  to  Eugene  J.  McCarthy  Its 
sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  his 
outstanding  contributions  to  the  fulfillment 
ot  the  obligations  of  this  Committee,  and  for 
his  faithful  and  devoted  serrloe  as  a  macntier 
uf  tills  Committee. 

Senator  McCarthy,  be  all  of  you  know, 
has  a  very  sharp  and  keen  wit  which 
helps  to  relieve  tbe  most  strenuous  of 
situations.  His  good-natured  company  is 
always  welcome.  Perhaps  more  impor- 
tant, he  has  always  taken  a  stand  on  the 
domestic  or  foreign  issues  of  the  day,  no 
matter  how  different  the  stand  might  be 
from  the  conventional  party  line.  Time 
and  again,  he  has  demonstrated  bis 
ability  to  stand  up  and  be  counted,  and 
I  have  never  known  him  to  fail  to  do  so. 

Although  many  times  I  have  disagreed 
with  the  propooitlons  advanced  by  Sena- 
tor McCarthy,  his  speeches  were  always 
delivered  with  an  eloquence  that  won 
him  many  supporters.  His  efforts  on  be- 
half of  single  people  brought  about  one 
of  the  most  significant  changes  wrought 
by  the  massive  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

I  hope  Senator  McCarthy  continues  to 
give  us  his  best  advice  and  wisdom  un- 
sparingly. I  know  I  personally  will  miss 
his  keen  wit  and  his  ability  to  maintain 
a  smse  of  humor  in  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

I  valued  his  suppbrt  highly  In  my  ef- 
forts a  few  years  ago  to  work  out  a  fair 
and  equitable  system  of  financing  polit- 
ical campaigns  for  the  offlce  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  He  had  the 
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vision  to  recognize  the  Importance  of 
the  sort  at  changes  I  was  proposing.  He 
knew  the  influence  of  money  in  a  political 
campal^  and  of  the  many  conflicts  of 
interest  facing  a  candidate  who  accepted 
large  contributions  fr^m  persons  likely 
to  be  looking  for  political  favors  In  the 
future.  We  tried  to  get  the  influence  of 
money  out  of  the  Presidents  election. 

I  also  valued  his  support  in  the  race  for 
assistant  majority  leader. 

He  must  continue  to  make  himself 
available  to  us.  for  I  as  one,  will  continue 
to  look  for  his  help  in  crystaJlzing  and 
understanding  the  great  issues  which  our 
committee  and  this  body  are  called  upon 
to  decide.  Eronre  McCabthy  has  been 
in  Congress  for  22  years — 10  years  in  the 
House,  and  then  12  years  more  in  this 
body.  His  experience  and  public  dedica- 
tion will  be  missed. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  today  In  paying  tribute  to  a 
Senator  who  has  made  an  indelible  Im- 
P'lnt  on  American  politics,  and,  even 
more  Important,  who  rendered  a  great 
national  service  In  1963  at  a  tense  mo- 
ment of  the  crisis  with  youth  in  our  coun- 
try by  establishing  so  many  yoiug  people 
In  the  American  political  process.  At  a 
time  when  many  yoiing  Americans  were 
developing  an  increasing  sense  of  aliena- 
tion, he  swept  them  up  In  a  feeling  that 
the  system  can  be  made  to  work,  that 
voices  wUl  be  heard,  and  that  even  Inter- 
national conflict  can  be  turned  around 
if  only  people  oare  enough  and  work  hard 
enough  for  peace. 

Senator  McCaitht  has  earned  na- 
tional universal  respect.  I  value  my  years 
of  service  and  friendship  with  him.  I  wish 
for  him  many  continual  years  of  success 
and  fruitful  living.  He  cannot  fan  to  be 
of  service  to  out  country  and  to  freedom 
wherever  he  is. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  Pre<!ldent,  1  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senator  from 
BAlnnesota  may  have  5  minutes. 

The  PRESmrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I  vrlsh 
I  oould  take  more  time  that  I  might 
respond,  particularly  to  those  who  have 
spoken  here.  The  public  record  Is  rather 
clear  as  to  how  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota  has  sustained  me  through  the 
years  In  the  Senate  and  on  some  Issues 
outside  the  Senate.  The  record  of  men 
like  Senator  Hochcs  of  Iowa,  made  In 
a  dUBcult  time.  Is  also  clear.  I  wll]  not 
speak  of  all  my  colleagues  today,  but 
I  would  now  particularly  want  to  express 
my  thanks  to  the  leadership.  Senator 
MAMsnxLD.  Senator  Kiknkdy.  and  Sen- 
ator Byro  of  West  Virginia,  for  the  as- 
sistance they  have  given  me,  moKt  of 
it  never  made  pubUc,  and  for  their  great 
understanding  and  great  oourtesy. 

I  would  speak  also  in  tribute  to  Sen- 
ators who  have  been  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees on  which  I  have  served,  and  on 
which  I  wUl  serve  for  the  reet  of  ttiix 
year:  Of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PmimsHT) .  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  partiraUu-ly,   fbr 
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his  consideration  and  support,  and  alao 
for  his  leadership  in  very  difficult  areas, 
both  inside  and  outside  the  Senate:  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lono) , 
cbatnnan  of  the  Flnanoe  Committee, 
with  whom  I  have  worked  for  the  12 
years  I  have  been  In  the  Senate:  also,  of 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stkh- 
Kisi,  chairman  of  the  Oommittee  on 
Standards  and  (>>nduct. 

If  I  had  time  I  would  have  something 
positive  to  say  about  every  Member  of 
the  Senate.  I  have  been  given  publicity, 
and  I  win  not  say  justly  or  unjustly,  for 
having  criticized,  the  Senate  and  Sen- 
ators: the  positive  things  I  have  said  have 
often  been  Ignored,  m  fact,  I  have  been 
criticized  more  for  good  things  I  have 
said  about  Senators  or  Senate  action 
which  the  critics  thought  were  bad  than 
for  bad  things  or  critical  things  I  have 
said  about  Senators  or  Senate  actions 
which  the  critics  thought  were  good. 

Now  that  I  am  leaving  the  Senate  I 
am  one  of  the  few  who  are  not  complain- 
ing about  the  length  of  the  session.  I 
would  Just  as  soon  serve  until  January 
3.  I  am  not  anxious  to  have  It  end.  I 
am  quite  content  to  stay  here  for  the 
remaining  3  or  4  days  in  which  I  shall 
offlclally  be  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

What  the  Senate  Is  doing  and  has  been 
doing  through  the  year,  perhaps  at  a 
pace  that  might  have  been  somewhat 
different,  is  in  accordance  with  the  con- 
stitutional Intent  and  purpose  and  also. 
In  the  best  tradition  of  the  Senate,  to 
stand  in  Judgment  for  the  country  over 
the  Judicial  system  of  this  county,  to 
Judge  how  national  policy,  particularly 
foreign  jmllcy,  should  l>e  conducted,  to 
Judge  the  personnel  of  the  Oovemment, 
and  also  to  stand  In  reserve  Judgment 
over  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  will  conclude  by  saying  that  as  I 
leave  the  Senate  it  can  expect  from  me 
the  most  positive  kind  of  support  for 
this  body  and  a  continuing  interest  In 
problems  with  which  you  will  have  to 
deal. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  the  Reco«d  remain  open  imtll 
the  end  of  this  Congress  and  that  the 
tributes  be  printed  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE   GOVERNMENT    AND   POLITICS 
OF  SWEDEN 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  review  of  the 
book,  "The  Oovemment  and  Polities  of 
Sweden,"  by  Joseph  B.  Board,  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I 
think  the  book  indicates  some  extremely 
relevant  activities  on  the  part  of  Sweden, 
relevant  to  our  own  problems  in  this 
country.  I  would  hope  that  those  who 
are  interested  in  these  problems  would 
take  note  of  the  problems  In  Sweden. 

There  being  no  objectlon.the  article 
waj  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoks, 
as  follows: 


BwXDXK  arnxWowu 
(Review  of  tbe  book:  "The  OovemnMnt  am 
Politics  of  Bwe<lan".  By  Joaeph  B.  Board, 
Hougllton  MUBln,  Ml  pp.  17 .SS.) 

(By  Staven  Kdinaa) 
Tell  someone  tbst  you're  studying  about 
Cuba  or  OiHaa,  and  youll  receive  Izmnadlate 
nods  of  interest  and  understanding.  Tell 
somaone  you're  Interested  in  Sweden,  and 
puzzled  reaction  will  probably  be  "Why?" 
New  books  about  Cuba  or  Cblna  receive  wide- 
spread attention  from  critics  and  large-scale 
promotion  by  "wltb-lt"  publulilng  houses. 
But  when  the  Amenean  journalist  Frederic 
Pleiiher  came  out  several  years  ago  with  an 
excellent  report  entitled  Tlie  New  Swcaen 
reviews  were  few  and  far  between,  and  sales 
were  sparse.  It  Is  a  safe  bet  that  this  new 
book  by  Joseph  Board,  chairman  of  tbe  de- 
partment of  political  science  at  Union  Col- 
lege, will  be  generally  Ignored. 

It's  a  shame.  Ptor  thoee  who  follow  the 
latest  developments  In  the  lands  of  Pldel 
and  Chainnan  Mao  piofees  to  be  concentrated 
with  seeing  how  other  countries  have  dealt 
with  problems  which  America  faces.  Now  It  Is 
doubtful  whether  the  Cuban  experience  has 
much  In  It  to  teach  anyone,  except  by  lorce 
of  negative  example.  But  to  maintain  that 
the  problems  of  an  underdeveloped  country 
like  Cuba  have  anything  to  do  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world's  leading  Industrial  natlOD 
Is  not  Just  doubtful  but  absurd. 

When  we  talk  about  Sweden,  on  the  other 
hand,  we're  talking  about  a  country  m  the 
same  ballpark  we're  in.  Sweden's  per  capita 
ONP  lies  second  In  the  world,  right  behind 
ours.  Sweden,  like  us.  bss  big  and  bulging 
cities,  serious  threats  to  Ita  natural  environ- 
ment, rapid  rural-urban  migration,  and 
other  problems  which  Industrialised  coun- 
tries face.  And  while  the  country's  small  slaie 
makes  It  easier  to  deal  with  problems.  Swe- 
den's one-time  ethnic  homogeneity  has  dis- 
appeared with  the  Influx  of  southern  Euro- 
pean Immigrants  who  have  come  to  Sweden 
seeking  joba.  One  out  ot  every  ten  realdfenta 
of  Sweden  today  arrived  as  an  Immigrant 
after  1946. 

Fndng  many  of  the  same  "inputs"  as 
American  society,  the  SwedM  seem  to  have 
worked  things  to  get  "outputs"  of  a  rather 
better  quality.  Unemployment  has  remained 
under  1.5  percent  throughout  the  sixties. 
The  rate  of  housing  construction  has  been 
the  highest  In  the  world,  and  was  not  affected 
by  the  recent  tight  money  as  It  was  In  Amer- 
ica. The  revolt  of  youth  Is  hardly  a  tenth 
as  severe  as  In  America  or  other  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries,  and  the  phnwe  "generation 
gap"  Is  hardly  mentioned.  The  standard  of 
health  care  Is  the  world's  highest. 

How  do  they  do  it?  Of  course,  a  detailed 
answer  would  be  not  only  lengthy  but  In- 
cndlbly  dllBcult.  But,  simply  pnt.  the  Swed- 
ish suooenes  are  the  mult  nelUier  of  aome 
IU-<leaiiad  BaUoooI  character  nor  of  the  spe- 
cial oondltloOB  of  Swedish  society— but  ratjur 
very  specific.  Imltable  government  and  pri- 
vate policies. 

Take  tinemployment.  The  low  unemploy- 
ment rate  has  hardly  been  a  coincidence.  The 
Swedish  government  constantly  maintains  a 
group  of  public  works  projects  "on  the  shelf," 
fully  planned  and  ready  to  be  activated  aa 
soon  as  the  imemployment  rate  hits  a  certain 
level,  similarly,  the  tax  system  allows  indtis- 
try  to  put  aside  a  certain  amount  of  Its  pro- 
fits, tax  tree,  into  a  "reserve  Investment  fund, 
on  condition  that  the  funds  be  Invested  by 
the  company  In  new  plants  and  equipment 
when  unefiiployment  threatens  to  get  too 
hdgh. 

The  policies  towards  unemployment  have 
a  useful  side-effect.  The  trade  unions,  awan 
that  the  government  will  not  allow  tbe  un- 
employment rate  to  rise  very  high,  an  re- 
leased from  the  aeceasity  of  opposing  tech- 
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uotogloal  chancM  wbich  might  gat  their 
m»mb«r8  fired.  Anurefl  thAt  new  Jobs  wlU  l>e 
touAd  (uftuaOly  at  higher  wagw).  the  tnde 
iinloiu  encourage  teohnulogic&l  change  and 
ratlonallBatlon — thua  promoting  Swedish 
economic  growth. 

Take  the  question  of  dirty  rttles.  The 
Swedes  have  a  reputation  for  being  clean,  but 
so  do  tbe  Oennans  and  the  IXutch.  and  any 
look  at  Oannan  and  Dutch  cities  will  quickly . 
belle  any  connection  between  repute  and 
reality.  If  Swedish  olUes  are  remarkably  clean 
this  Is  simply  because  money  has  been  put 
into  keeping  them  clean. 

Or  take  American  urban  planning.  The 
planning  of  new  communities  for  lower-  or 
mlddle-lnoome  people  has  always  had  low 
prlc^ty  In  America,  both  In  terms  of  money 
spent  on  It  and  public  esteem  awarded  tbe 
field.  The  ptiny  and  unimaginative  results 
show  lu  But  Swedish  urban  planning,  with 
Its  emphasis  on  not  making  things  too  uni- 
form (planners  retain  Jutted  rocky  areas  and 
unkempt  woods  in  the  areas  they  plan,  rather 
than  creating  artlflclal- looking  parka) .  shows 
that  It  can  be  done,  if  resources  and  Imagi- 
native energy  are  devoted  to  it. 

The  Government  and  Politics  of  Sweden  la 
weU-organlssd  and  competent,  but  unless 
one  Is  Interested  in  a  detailed  accoiuit  of  tbe 
workings  of  Sweden's  weighted  proportional 
representation  electoral  system,  data  about 
the  circulation  and  political  affiliations  of 
Sweden's  leading  newspapers  or  facta  about 
local  government,  a  good  portion  of  It  may 
prove  dull.  However.  Board  has  a  crisp,  read- 
able style  and  even  drops  an  occasional  wit- 
ticism. ("No  prominent  Swedish  actors  have 
yet  run  for  high  office  at  last  report,"  he 
writes  during  a  discussion  of  the  Infltience 
of  television  on  Swedish  election  campaigns.) 
And  tbe  section  on  the  very  powerful  In- 
terest groups  (Swedes  often  call  their  coiui- 
try  "organization  Sweden")   Is  excellent. 

Board's  book  shows  that  there  Is  a  lot 
more  to  Sweden  than  pornography  (t  am  con- 
vinced that  Swedish  sex  habits  do  not  dtSer 
significantly  from  ours,  the  only  difference 
being  that  they  talk  about  it  more),  sui- 
cide (the  rate  Is  below  that  of  Austria  and 
Swltaerland,  countries  nobody  ever  mentions, 
and  hasnt  Increased  since  the  Introduction 
of  the  welfare  state)  and  Ingmar  Bergman 
(a  brilliant  artist,  the  Swedes  wlU  tell  you. 
but  slightly  crazy) .  There  Is  probably  no  way 
to  make  Sweden  "in"  among  the  circles  that 
count,  but  perhaps  books  like  The  Govem- 
mcTU  and  Politics  of  Suteden  will  help  close 
tbe  knowledge  gap. 


A  IiAMENT  FOR  EAST  PRUSSIA 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  fn  the  Record  and  article  by 
Count«ss  Marlon  DonhotT.  entitl«l  "A 
Lament  for  East  Prussia."  which  was 
translated  and  published  In  the  London 
Times  of  November  20,  1970.  I  think  it 
gives  a  penetrating  and  very  perceptive 
analysis  of  the  situation  In  Germany, 
and  especially  in  Prussta. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  IUcokd. 
as  follows: 

A  Lkunrr  roa  East  Pkubsxa 
(By  Oounteaa  Marlon  DOnhofT) 

The  treaty  on  the  Oder-Nelsse  frontier  be- 
tween Poland  and  Oermany  has  been  nego- 
tiated and  It  will  be  aald  that  the  west  Oer- 
man  Oovemment  has  given  away  Qerman 
land :  but  tbe  cross  was  put  on  tbe  grave  of 
Prussia  36  years  ago.  It  was  Adolph  Hitler 
who«e  brutality  and  megalomania  extln- 
gtzUhed  700  years  of  Ocrman  history,  but 
nobody  had  tbe  courage  to  demand  tbe  death 
etrtlflcate  or  even  to  acoept  It. 


Home,  for  most  people,  is  something  be- 
yond reason  or  dascrlpUon.  It  shapes  their 
entire  life.  For  people  Irom  the  east  this  is 
particularly  true.  To  someone  who  was  bom 
there,  in  that  great  lonely  landscape,  with  its 
endless  woods,  blue  lakes  and  broad  river  es- 
tuaries, home  probably  means  more  than  for 
someone  who  grew  up  in  an  industrial  area  or 
a  great  city. 

The  Federal  Republic,  with  Its  open  so- 
ciety and  its  poasibiiltles  for  a  person  to  live 
fairly  freely,  is  a  state  in  whose  growth  It  Lb 
worth  participating  and  working.  But  home? 
No,  never  for  someone  from  the  east. 

My  family  lived  there  for  centuries  which 
I  mention  only  because  It  iUuEtratee  tbe  fate 
of  mllllona  of  people.  Loyalty  waa  not  pri- 
marily, as  In  tbe  west,  to  tbe  rulen,  but  to 
the  land.  The  decisive  thing  was  not  which 
of  the  many  changing  powers  held  sway — the 
Teutoiklc  knights,  the  Poles,  Swedes,  Danes, 
Russians  or  Prussians.  The  decisive  thing  was 
to  hold  on  to  the  land  and  to  remain  con- 
nected with  the  land.  Frederick  the  Oreat 
never  forgave  the  east  Prussian  estatea  for 
the  fact  that,  during  the  Seven  Tears'  War. 
when  East  Prussia  was  occupied  by  the  Rus- 
sians, they  gave  their  allegiance  to  the 
Tsarltsa  Elisabeth,  although  that  was  in  fact 
tbe  most  reasonable  thing  that  they  could 
do.  Only  tn  tbe  last  century,  as  the  spirit  of 
natlon&liam  poisoned  all  relationships,  did 
everything  change. 

The  Germans  have  now  been  driven  out  of 
their  homeland  east  of  the  Oder  and  Netsae 
Rivers,  and  the  changing  of  rulers  has  ended. 
Tbe  land  is  now  Polish.  Nearly  half  the  peo- 
ple now  living  in  the  farmer  German  terri- 
tories were  bom  there.  The  Poles,  like  the 
Czechs  In  Bohemia,  made  a  mercilesaly  dean 
sweep.  Never  before  had  anybody  In  the  east 
tried  to  take  final  pocoeesion  of  lands  and 
provinces  by  driving  eight  million  people 
from  their  homes.  But  who  can  blame  the 
Poles?  Never  before  has  a  people  baea  sub- 
jected to  so  much  suffering  as  during  the 
Third  Reich. 

Hitler's  Oovemor,  Hans  Frank,  who  with 
the  S8  terrorised  the  Polish  people,  deported 
them  and  sent  them  to  gas  chambers,  once 
clarified  Naai  Policy  as  follows:  "No  Pole 
shall  rise  above  the  rank  of  a  foreman.  No 
Pole  shall  be  able  to  get  higher  education 
at  a  state  institution.  .  .  .  That  which  we 
call  the  Perish  elite  must  be  liquidated.  Any 
new  elite  which  grows  up  is  to  be  taken 
care  of  and  eventually  removed.  .  .  .  We 
don't  need  to  send  these  elements  to  con- 
centration camps  In  Oermany  for  that  would 
mean  trouble  and  unnecessary  exchanges  of 
letters  with  the  relatives.  We  will  liquidate 
tbe  matter  on  the  spot." 

After  the  Warsaw  uprising  cf  Autiunn 
1944,  Hitler  ordered  tbe  city  to  be  rased 
to  the  grotind  and  the  SS  excelled  themselves 
In  thoroughness  and  brutality.  When  they 
left  there  were  only  2.000  people  surviving 
In  the  cellars  and  ruins  of  a  city  once  popu- 
lated by  millions. 

Nobody  can  hope  any  more  that  the  lost 
territories  wUl  ever  again  be  Oerman.  Any- 
body who  thinks  otherwise  must  still  dream 
of  reconquering  the  world.  That  would  mean 
again  expelling  millions  of  people,  which  In 
reality,  nobody  wants.  One  must  hope  that 
the  polemics  of  tbe  expellee  organizations. 
for  whom  anybody  Is  a  traitor  who  does  not 
take  their  llltislons  for  reality,  will  at  last 
end. 

One  may  alao  hope  that  tn  future  the  Poles 
will  also  spore  us  tbelr  own  chauvinUm.  their 
references  to  "the  recovered  territories"  and 
their  claim  that  the  western  territories  under 
Oerman  rule  were  mostly  occupied  by  Polish 
people.  Tbe  truth  Is  that  in  East  Pruasla, 
Pomer&nia.  East  Brandenburg,  and  Xxiwer 
Silesia,  98  to  100  per  cent  of  the  population 
was  Oerman.  tipper  Silesia  was  the  only 
proTlnoe  with  a  significant  Polish  speaking 
■ttisity.  The  eaatem  fmntlcr  off  East  Prusila 


remained    unchanged    for    700    yaars    and 

Silesia's  frontiers  have  mn&lned  the  same 
except  for  the  upper  Blleslan  Industrial  area 
since  1S35. 

In  all  these  questions  thcare  are  many 
cliches  on  t>oth  sides,  and  vety  seldom  sound 
Judgzoenia.  The  history  of  the  east  la  too 
complicated  and  too  unknown.  Many  also 
forget  that  It  Is  always  the  victors  who  write 
history.  Who  in  east  Europe  ttlll  speaks  of 
the  secret  protocols  in  the  treaties  which 
Hitler  and  Stalin  signed  on  August  33  and 
September  28,  1939?  They  were  the  basis  for 
a  Russian  attack  on  Poland,  agreed  with 
Hitler,  in  which  Moscow  took  over  what  at 
that  time  was  half  of  Poland. 

Although  this  secret  agreement  did  not 
automatically  exclude  the  further  existence 
of  the  Polish  State.  Mo6cow  did  put  pressure 
on  the  German  Ambassador,  Count  Scbulen- 
burg.  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  Polish 
rump  state  after  the  Invasion  of  Soviet  troops 
Into  East  Poland — when  the  Polish  elite  was 
also  deported  and  destroyed. 

Pew  people  also  remember  that  the  Poles 
at  the  time  of  the  Munich  agreement  took 
some  Ctsech  lands  and,  by  Bupporting  the 
Oerman  adventure  in  the  Sudeten  crisis, 
encouraged  the  Berlin  Government  to  make 
'he  demands  which  in  the  end  led  to  tbe 
destruction  of  their  own  land. 

Nobody  is  without  sin,  but  the  attempt 
to  reckon  up  each  other's  sins  is  not  only 
senseless,  it  means  that  the  curee  of  evil 
deeds  gives  birth  to  more  evil.  A  new  be- 
ginning? Tes.  for  otherwise  there  wiU  be  no 
end  to  the  escalation.  Does  that  mean  fare- 
well to  Prussia?  No.  for  the  spirit  of  PrusKia 
must  work  on  in  this  age  of  materialistic 
greed  if  this  state  which  we  call  tbe  Federal 
Bepubllo  of  Oermany  is  to  have  any  dura- 
bility. 

( NoTT.--Countess  Marlon  D5nhoff,  Bdltor- 
in-Chlef  of  the  Hamburg  weekly  paper  Die 
Zelt,  grew  up  in  East  Prussia.  She  escaped 
on  horseback  from  the  advaadng  Russian 
Army  towards  the  end  of  tbe  war. 

'Hilfl  la  a  slightly  shortened  version  of  an 
article  which  is  published  on  the  front  page 
of  Die  Zelt  today.) 


NATIONAL   OCEANIC    AND   ATMOS- 
PHERIC ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  on  HM.  212. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  messag-e  from  the  House  on 
HJl.  212,  an  act  to  clarify  the  status  and 
benefits  of  commissioned  ofElcers  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmo«pherlc  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  bin. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  waa 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  In  accordance  vlth 
the  practice  of  aoaxe  days  now,  that  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  17756.  the  De- 
partment of  Tmnsportatlon  Appropria- 
tion Act,  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

Tbe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  eon- 
feienoe  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 
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The  assistant  leglsUUve  derk  read  as 
follows: 

R^xirt  of  tbe  commltue  of  confarenc*  on 
Ux  dlnenelnc  T0t«8  of  tl»  two  Roui«  on 
tb«  amcndnuou  of  tha  Senate  to  tiie  bill 
ISA.  177541  m&klng  approprUlton*  for  the 
Dcpartineat  ot  Transportation  and  rvlated 
acendea  for  the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1971.  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objecUon? 

There  bebis  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  some  time 
ago  on  a  trip  to  Asia,  in  visiting  a  coun- 
try in  tliat  part  of  the  world,  I  was  told 
by  a  government  offlcia]  that,  by  Ills  esti- 
mate, more  than  half  of  the  Members 
of  the  Cabinet  consulted  astrology  be- 
fore they  made  any  Important  decision. 

I  returned  to  Washington  from  Chi- 
cago last  Wednesday  to  engage  in  de- 
liberations on  the  SST.  and  I  noticed,  in 
the  Chicago  Sun-'Hmes,  the  astrological 
forecast  by  Sydney  Omarr,  under  Libra, 
my  own  sign.  I  find  his  advice  to  me: 

Oont  gn  caught  In  tha  middle  ot  dispute 
among  friends.  What  starts  as  Informed  de- 
bate, oould  end  In  aOiamblca.  Word  to  wtae 
should  be  sufficient.  T^ke  no  unneceaaary 
ehanoea. 
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Somehow  we  have  survived  here  de- 
spite this  astrological  prediction  of  dis- 
aster and  even  though  we  have  engaged 
in  debate  on  controversial  matters.  We 
have  remained  friends.  We  have  im- 
bounded  respect  for  each  other  even 
though  we  differ  in  Judgment  as  to  wliat 
is  right  for  the  country.  We  are  con- 
tinuing this  debate  with  the  earnest  hope 
that  we  shall  find  a  solution  to  this  t>rob- 
lem.  Of  course,  we  have  conducted  all  our 
meetings  on  that  basis. 

THX    BffT;     A    COSTLT    COMPHOUISX 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  as  a  con- 
ference report  on  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriations,  which 
provides  for  »210  million  for  the  SST  de- 
velopment program.  It  Is  an  attempt  at 
compromise  which  is  both  wasteful  and 
unnecessary,  and  which  fails  altogether 
to  deal  with  the  concerns  expressed  by 
the  Senate  on  December  3. 

We  do  not  have  In  that  conference  re- 
port any  other  controversial  matters.  It 
Is  naive  to  think  that  now,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  third  year  of  a  new  adminis- 
tration, this  administration  has  not  yet 
had  a  Department  of  Transportation 
budget  that  bears  the  fun  Imprint  of  its 
own  thinking  and  policy.  The  first  bud- 
get presented  by  the  administration  was 
very  much  a  carryover  a!  the  thinking 
of  the  previous  administration.  But  flscal 
1971  Is  the  Qrst  full  year  when  the  Nixon 
administration  was  able  to  think  through 
the  problems  of  mass  transit,  highways 
Coast  auard.  air  controllers  and  air 
safety,  airports,  as  wen  as  aviation  de- 
velopment. 

Yet.  month  after  month,  we  have  had 
continuing  resolutions  carrying  forward 
the  old  budget,  preventing  the  country 
from  having  the  results  o*  Administra- 
tion views. 

It  has  long  been  my  feeling,  of  course, 
that  the  noncontroverslal  matters  could 
and  should  have  been  handled  long  ago- 
but  that  was  neither  the  will  of  the  Sen- 


ate nor  the  House  of  Repreoentativee. 
This  package  Is  therefore  still  bound  to- 
gether— an  appropriation  that  is  for  the 
most  part  noncontroverslal,  except  for 
one  item  still  In  deep  controversy  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
of  course  within  this  Chamber. 

But  on  December  3.  the  Senate  of  the 
United  Stains  clearly  spoke,  and  over- 
whelmingly rejected  the  concept  of  con- 
tinuing the  development  of  the  SST.  for 
a  variety  of  reasons.  We  acted  clearly 
and  decisively  2  weeks  ago  to  stop  Fed- 
eral funding  of  the  SST  program. 

Our  action  was  not  the  ustial  type  of 
economy  vote,  by  which  we  give  a  pro- 
gram or  agency  less  than  was  asked  for. 
but  enough  to  keep  the  program  going 
at  a  lower  rate.  The  Senate  was  not  say- 
ing, "Let  us  not  spend  so  much  on  the 
SST."  Instead,  the  Senate  said.  In  ef- 
fect "It  Is  time  to  stop  Federal  funding 
of  the  SST.  The  time  is  now." 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  Involved  as 
have  many  other  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate. In  comparnb'e  decisions  as  to  wheth- 
er It  be  a  research  project  in  an  educa- 
tional institution  or  foundation,  or  a 
business  venture  with  which  we  aie  as- 
sociated, shall  be  canceled.  In  organixa- 
tions  of  those  types,  a  final  decision  Is 
ultimately  required.  I  have  never  seen 
any  hesitancy,  once  an  overwhelming 
bodv  of  evidence  has  proved  that  a  proj- 
ect b  not  being  fulfilled  as  It  was  origi- 
nally intended,  once  it  Is  determined  that 
it  cannot  meet  the  standards  that  were 
originally  set  up.  and  that  its  cost  esti- 
mate will  far  exceed  the  cost  esttmatcB 
that  were  originally  predicted,  to  face 
up  to  the  situation,  bite  the  bullet,  and 
make  a  decision.  In  fact.  In  my  own  busi- 
ness life,  we  have  had  to  make  many 
such  dechions.  They  have  been  dUIlcult 
decisions,  especially  when  we  realize  that 
himdred?  of  thousands  of  dollars,  some- 
times millions  of  dollars,  have  been  spent 
on  a  project  we  hoped  would  be  scme- 
thlng  at  close  as  possible  to  the  origi- 
nal concept,  but  which  we  realized  van 
simply  not  moving  In  the  orooer  direc- 
tion and  could  not  futf?U  the  hopes  and 
extiectations  or  meet  the  standards  and 
soeclflcations  that  had  originally  been 
lalrf  down. 

You  have  to  make  those  Important 
decisions  In  a  business  orgnniiBtlon.  If 
vou  continue  to  piit  more  money  In  after 
bad  money,  the  misadventure  simply 
continues  to  bury  Itself.  The  process  ha.s 
to  stop  at  some  point.  An  educational 
institution  that  must  make  ends  meet 
and  is  without  unlimited  capacity  to 
borrow,  must  make  a  decision  to  stop  a 
project  once  and  for  all,  when  it  mllzes 
that  good  Judgment  dictates  a  halt. 

Yet.  with  the  unlimited  borrowing  ca- 
pacity of  the  Federal  Oovemment,  with 
the  dlfllculty  in  making  a  decision,  with 
the  rsoability  to  continue  to  procrasti- 
nate, to  live  in  eternal  hope  that  some- 
how, in  some  way,  the  expectatlonji  that 
were  orfirtnally  heJd  will  be  fulfilled  w« 
'■ontlnne  to  piddle  with  this  project  fuse 
that  term  Intentionally,  disrespectful 
though  It  may  be  to  describe  a  project 
*hat  Is  costing  the  American  taxpayer 
approximately  $300  million  a  year. 

As  I  mentioned  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  we«i.  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  passed  almost  unanimously  a  bill 
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to  provide  money  for  mass  transit,  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  cities  that  have  gone  into 
debt  because  they  were  forced  to  borrow 
money  to  buy  equipment,  to  Improve  serv. 
ices,  to  fend  off  inflationary  price  in- 
creases and  wage  increases  In  order  to 
provide  low-cost,  cfljclent,  mass  transit. 
When  those  transit  systems  fail,  or 
mount  up  huge  debts,  and  Congress'  re- 
sponse via  an  authorization  bill  last  week 
in  conference  was  to  cut  out  every  single 
penny  for  such  sj'stems,  allegedly  because 
we  do  not  have  the  money.  I  came  back  to 
this  requested  appropriation  for  some 
t290  milUon  for  a  plane  that  will  not  meet 
the  specifications  originally  outlined  for 
It  and  I  ask.  What  Is  happening  to  us, 
that  we  have  such  an  order  of  priorities? 
How  is  it  that  we  place  so  high  a  priority 
on  something  that  ought  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  list  of  priorities  from  the 
standpoint  of  meeting  existing  needs? 
We  find  ways  to  fund  such  projects  as 
the  SST.  only  to  find  that  we  cannot  fund 
projects  that  are  at  the  very  top  of  our 
list  of  criUcal  needs:  that  Is,  finding  ways 
to  move  people  about  In  urban  areas,  to 
get  people  from  one  point,  to  another 
point,  elHciently  and  at  low  cost. 

We  continue  to  fall  In  meeting  that 
objective,  aud  yet  we  continue  to  find 
ways  to  fund  projects  of  the  type  which 
offer  siich  a  low  return  on  investment 
and  which.  Instead  of  detracting  from 
pollution,  as  mass  transit  does,  would  add 
to  the  environmental  hazards. 

In  listening  to  the  debate  that  preceded 
the  vote  on  December  3,  I  was  impressed 
by  the  virtual  unanimity  among  Senators 
who  supported  the  amendment  to  strike 
funds  for  the  SST.  Almost  to  a  man.  they 
supported  a  complete  termination  of  SST 
appropriations.  Some  of  my  oolleaguea 
favored  a  suspension  of  Federal  funding 
until  the  environmental  problems  of  the 
SST  had  been  overcome.  Others  favored 
termlnaiton  of  the  Federal  program,  on 
giounds  that  private  enterprise  should 
build  the  SST  If  there  were  an  economic 
value  In  building  it. 

Hardly  a  Senator,  however,  expressed 
support  for  a  mere  paring  down  of  the 
SST  appropriation,  and  for  good  reason. 
If  the  program  is  simply  scaled  down,  it 
increases  the  total  coat  to  the  Govern- 
ment. You  cannot  build  half  an  SST.  Re- 
ducing the  appropriation  does  not  alter 
the  objectives  of  the  program:  It  merely 
prolongs  the  program  and  greatly  in- 
creases its  cost. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation conference  report  unai  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pre«- 
tdent.  what  is  ths  request? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  move  to  postpone  con- 
sideration of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation conference  report  until  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agTMing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  nUiMis. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
debate  the  motton  at  tUs  point. 

As  I  have  said,  you  cannot  build  half 
an  SST.  Reducing  the  approprlaHon 
does  not  alter  the  objectives  ot  the  pro- 
gram; it  merely  prolongs  the  program 
and  greatly  increases  its  cost. 
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Secretary  of  TranqxnlatloD  John  A. 
Volpe  said  recently  in  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 9: 

Any  significant  reduction  In  Aacal  year 
ion  SST  funding  would  increase  program 
costs  on  a  2  to  1  ratio. 

m  other  wdrds,  for  every  dollar  cut 
now,  two  dollars  will  have  to  be  spent 
before  the  program  Is  completed. 

The  reasons  for  this  Increase  are  two- 
fold. First,  such  reductions  In  funding 
create  inefficiency  in  the  program.  Where 
under  original  schedules  several  tasks 
were  programed  to  be  done  concurrent- 
ly, now  they  may  have  to  be  strung  out 
instead.  Tlie  basic  overhead  costs  con- 
tinue to  add  up.  of  course.  Second,  the 
longer  the  program  Is  drawn  out.  the 
more  the  effects  of  Inflation  Increase  the 
costs  across  the  board. 

If  Secretary  Volpe's  speculation  holds 
true,  the  cut  of  180  million  adopted  by 
the  conference  eommlttaa  would  mean 
that  an  extra  $160  million  will  have  to 
be  appropriated  somewhere  down  the 
line,  to  complete  the  program  for  Just 
this  phase  of  the  funding. 

In  fact,  the  SST  program  is  experienc- 
ing cost  incre&.scs  because  of  cuts  already 
made.  Last  year.  Cangre.ss  reduced  the 
appropriation  by  $11  million — from  (98 
to  tSS  million — for  flscal  1970.  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  re- 
duced the  flscal  1971  budget  request  by 
S25  million — from  t315  programed,  to  the 
(280  now  at  issue. 

Under  Secretary  of  Transportation 
James  A.  Beggs  was  asked  about  this  dur- 
ing hearings  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  earlier  this  year.  He  supplied 
for  the  hearing  record  a  statament  indi- 
cating that  these  reductions,  amounting 
to  (36  million  in  all.  would  result  in  a 
projected  (76  million  overrun. 

On  the  basis  of  this  experience,  I  think 
It  is  quite  clear  that  the  reduction  pro- 
posed by  the  conference  committee  Is 
completely  unacceptable.  It  will  merely 
add  to  the  Government's  burden.  It  cer- 
tainly wiU  not  save  us  any  money.  In  the 
name  of  conunonsense,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  this  conference  report. 
Mr.  President,  two  recent  newspaper 
articles  have  brought  home  again  the  fact 
that  we  would  be  blindly  naive  were  we  to 
beUeve  we  can  continue  with  the  SST 
development  and  production  along  pres- 
ently conceived  lines,  relying  on  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  commercial  air- 
lines to  repay  the  Federal  Investment 
with  interest. 

I  have  long  maintained  that  in  terms 
of  national  Spending  priorities,  the  (290 
million  appropriation  for  the  SST  Just 
does  not  make  sense.  In  fact,  the  problem 
that  it  presumably  solves  would  be  near 
the  bottom  of  any  list  made  up  of  urgent 
national  needs  and  interests.  But  the 
economics  of  the  SST  contract  do  not 
make  sense  either,  primarily  because  of 
attempts  to  Justify  Federal  spending  on 
the  prospect  of  private  repayment.  The 
repayment  promise  generally  follows 
these  lines,  according  to  SST  proponents: 
If  309  SST-s  are  sold,  the  anticipated 
Federal  Investment  of  (1.3  blUlon  will  be 
repaid:  U  SOO  SSTs  are  sold,  the  Oorem- 
ment  will  get  an  »<vnt'""fl  $1  blUion 
bonui.       1    •■'■  ,  ■     ■      •     '• : 


The  figures  cited  are  weak  In  them- 
selves. Inflationary  factors  which  should 
be  considered  In  a  prolonged  program 
designed  to  last  some  25  years  from  be- 
ginntag  to  end  have  not  been  considered. 
The  probability  of  overruns  has  not  been 
considered,  a  serious  omission  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  last  year  alone  there  were 
■overruns  to  the  tune  of  some  (76  mHUon. 
And  the  investment  made  In  1970.  even 
if  it  were  to  be  repaid  in  1990  with  the 
(1  billion  promised  bonus — which  I  can- 
not believe — would  bring  the  Government 
a  meager  return  of  only  3  to  <  percent  on 
its  investment. 

It  makes  one  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment needs  an  attorney  to  protect  it  in 
drafting  its  contracts.  More  importantly'. 
it  makes  one  think  the  Government 
probably  shouldn't  be  in  the  market- 
place in  this  role  at  all. 

Ac  I  have  Indicated,  the  terms  of  this 
contract  seem  decidedly  weighted  against 
the  Government  But  the  real  weakness 
in  the  SST  proposition  is  that  the  whole 
project  is  predicated  on  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  commercial  airlines  to  buy 
tJie  "product." 

Will  there  be  a  market  for  the  SST? 
Obviously,  the  answer  to  that  question 
must  be  speculative  to  some  degree.  But 
I  believe  we  will  be  dealing  In  Informed 
speculation — not  mere  guesses— if  we  ex- 
amine closely  the  data  available  to  us 
on  present  airline  production,  present 
market  pressures  and  present  perform- 
ance. 

In  this  context,  it  was  very  Illuminat- 
ing to  learn  from  the  December  11  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Poet  that  "the 
Nation's  13  major  airlines  will  lose  (123 
million  in  the  current  year."  according 
to  the  Air  Transport  Association.  At  pre- 
vailing fare  levels,  losses  for  1971  r.re 
estimated  to  reach  (192  million. 

Do  these  figures  suggest  a  vital, 
soimdly  financed  and  growth  oriented 
air  industry  capable  of  buymg  and  oper- 
ating the  new  SST's  in  the  volume  re- 
quired to  make  investment  in  them  prof- 
itable? I  think  not. 

Is  the  prospect  of  higher  fares  for 
flights  on  existing  planes  likely  to  meet 
projected  flgures  for  individuals  ex- 
pected to  travel  by  air  in  future  yean? 
Again.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the 
floor  to  the  majority  leader.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  in  yielding.  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor:  and,  further. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  I 
resume  speaking,  it  will  not  be  counted 
as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFVTCER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


US.  PARTICIPATTON  IN  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL  IN- 
STmmONS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  the  pending  business 
very  likely  will  not  be  settled  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  In  a  conference  being 
held  now.  With  that  thought  In  mind.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  12S9.  HJl.  18306.  that  It  be  made  ttte 


pending  business,  and  that  there  be  a 
Ume  limitation  of  20  mlnutea  attached 
thereto.  10  minutes  to  a  side. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stsvxnson).  The  bill  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  aaatttam  leglslaUTe  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  18306)  to  authorlae  n.S.  par- 
ticipation In  increases  In  the  resources  of 
certain  International  financial  Institutions, 
to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Zx- 
cbange  Stabilization  Fund  by  tha  General 
Accounting  Ofllce  and  for  otiicr  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
may  be  the  flrst  breach  in  the  wall. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  time  for  debate  be  con- 
trolled and  divided  between  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Tennessee 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  <  Mr.  Pxtlbrioht)  . 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  at  some  length  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  has 
been  reasonable  In  his  attitude  toward 
trying  to  work  out  a  compromise  on  the 
pending  bill.  It  Is  an  Important  bill.  We 
have  discussed  It   thoroughly. 

I  think  there  is  no  misunderstanding — 
I  will  put  it  another  way :  There  Is  a  full 
understanding  of  the  significance  of  the 
bill,  and  many  parts  of  It  are  extremely 
valuable  to  our  coimtry. 

The  Senator  from  Tetmessee  has  made 
some  most  persuasive  observations  about 
the  necessity  for  learning  more  about 
what  is  called  the  soft  loan  window  in  the 
Inter-American  Bank  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  and  we  have  arrived  at 
what  I  would  call  a  genuine  convpromlse 
which  I  think  is  very  much  in  the  interest 
of  the  country. 

I  think  that  the  amendment  which  the 
Senator  from  Temiessee  will  soon  offer 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  coimtry.  It  allows 
us  to  take  another  look  at  certain  as[)ects 
of  this  bill  at  a  later  date,  when  the  pres- 
sure of  time  is  not  so  great. 

So  I  will  yield  for  the  moment  to  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee.  to  allow  him  to 
explain  his  own  views  about  his  pro- 
posal. I  only  say  at  this  time  that  I 
think  he  has  been  most  reasonable  in  his 
attitude  toward  this  controversy. 

Mr.  OORK.  I  wish  to  thank  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  for  his  generous  remarks. 
It  has  been  pleasant  to  work  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  with  the  dis- 
tinguished ranking  minority  member, 
the  able  senior  Senator  from  Vermont 
iMr.  Ancm).  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  iriilch  I  ask  to  have 
reported. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legisUtlTe  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendmeat 

Mr.  QORE.  Mr.  President.  I  n't.  uzuDi- 
mous  consent  thai  (urtber  reading  ot  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  Tlth. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered;  aiid  without 
objection,  tiie  amendment  will  be  printed 
ui  the  Record. 
The  amendment  Is  ss  follows: 

0»  P»«»  11,  Ixiglnmng  with  Un*  5,  strlte 
out  all  tArough  Una  13  on  page  14. 

On  pkgB  14.  lln«  18.  strike  ont  "C^upter  r' 
and  insert  In  lieu  tHereof  "Chapter  1". 

On  page  14.  betwean  llnee  13  and  14.  stdka 
ont  ••ai."  and  ~32.~  and  Insert  In  lieu  tbereot 
"l."  and  "a.". 

On  page  14.  line  14.  etrUce  out  "21  "  and 
insert  In  Uau  tbeceof  "1.". 

On  page  16.  Use  11.  nrUe  out  "3a."  and 
IDaert  In  lieu  thereof  "a.". 

On  page  IC,  line  33.  strUe  out  "3.*'  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  cherool  "3.". 

On  page  13,  after  line  33.  strike  out  "SI." 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "31.". 

On  page  16.  line  1.  strike  out  "SI."  and 
insert  m  lieu  thereat  "21.". 

On  pege  IS.  line  33.  after  "and"  Insert 
".  upon  further  autiwrlsaucn  by  the  Oon- 
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On  page  17.  strike  out  Unsa  7  and  a  and 
Insert  the  following:  "one  Installment  of 
$100,000,000  for  the  T7nlted  States  share". 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have  raised 
questions  about  the  advisability  of  ap- 
proving what  appeared  to  me  to  be  an 
ImprudenUj  large  amount  of  money  for 
the  soft-loan  programs  of  both  the  Asian 
Development  Bank  and  the  Inter -Ameri- 
can Development  Bank  at  this  time. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank.  A  President  of  the 
Bank  who.  to  be  most  charitable  in  my 
reference,  was  controversial,  who  cer- 
tainly used  the  Bank,  the  prestige  of  the 
Bank.and  the  funds  of  the  Bank  for  ques- 
tionable purposes  In  some  Instances,  has 
resigned.  He  is  to  be  replaced  by  a  new 
Presiaent,  for  whom  I  have  high  respect. 
But  the  newly  chosen  President  of  the 
Inter- American  Development  Bank  will 
not  take  once  until  next  February:  yet. 
without  knowing  of  his  plans,  without 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing a  prospectus  to  submit  to  the  Bank. 
and  through  the  Bank  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, some  index  to  the  manner  of 
the  use  which  he  proposes  for  soft-loan 
money,  the  bill  as  It  came  to  the  Senate 
provided  $1  billion  over  a  period  of  3 
years,  beginning  July  1  next.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  Is  an  imprudent  disposition 
of  the  funds  of  the  VB.  Government. 
Surely    Congress     and     the    executive 
branch  should  know  more  definitely  to 
what  use  the  funds  are  to  be  put.  The 
amendment  proposed  here  would  permit 
$100  million  to  be  avaUablo.  beglrmlng 
June  30  next,  but  would  defer  the  sec- 
ond and  third  installments  of  our  com- 
mitment of  $450  minton  each  until  fur- 
ther action  by  the  Oongrees.  presumably 
after  the  new  President  and  the  Bank 
have  prepared  plans  and  the  committee 
has  had  an  opportimlty  to  review  the 
plans  and  perhaps  to  make  a  study  of 
past  use  of  soft-loan  money. 

In  addition  to  the  $100  million  wMeh 
mv  amendment  would  authorize  the 
IDB  stin  has  approximately  $500  raimon 
of  the  commitment  that  Congress  made 
3  years  ago,  so  this  would  provide  all  me 


funds  requested  for  use  until  July  1, 1972. 
So,  if  I  may  say  so,  I  think  I  have  been 
generous  in  the  compromise — I  have 
tried  to  be— and  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  generously 
said  so.  But  I  have  also  tried  to  be  re- 
sponsible and  prudent,  as  I  regard  it. 
with  respect  to  my  responsibility  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatlonj 
who  has  taken  a  parUcular  interest  in 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank. 
The  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  in  my  view  can  he  a  very  useful 
tool.  I  raise  no  question  about  its  hard 
loans,  though  I  think  they  should  be 
watched  carefully. 

Soft  loans  are  not  without  a  place  in 
hemisphere  affairs.  But.  Mr.  President, 
the  multilateralism  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  here  is  more  apparent 
than  real. 

The  United  States  provides  all  of  the 
extra-country  money.  For  Instance,  if  a 
soft  loan  is  made  to  a  borrower  in  Vene- 
zuela, the  only  part  of  the  fund  provided 
outside  of  Venezuela  comes  from  the 
United  States.  Venezuela  would  provide 
some  matching  funds,  in  Venezuela 
Likewise.  Colombia.  Chile,  and  all  other 
coimtries.  So  let  me  repeat,  the  multi- 
lateralism is  more  apparent  than  real.  So 
I  see  no  need  for  the  hand  of  the  US 
Government  to  be  hidden.  I  see  no  reason 
to  withhold  from  the  people  of  our  neigh- 
boring countries  the  information  that  it 
is  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  which  is  betog  granted  to  them 
through  the  bank  on  soft  loan  terms. 
But.  in  any  event.  I  am  satisfied  with 
this  compromise.  At  least,  it  lessens  the 
commitment  of  the  United  States  by  $900 
million.  The  Senate  can  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  it  with  caution  and 
prudence  before  acting  further.  There 
will  be  ample  time  for  this. 

My  amendment  would  eliminate  en- 
tirely soft  loan  funds  for  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank.  Obvloiisly.  in  the  con- 
dition that  prevails  in  Southeast  Asia 
today,  soft  loans  are  inappropriate. 

This  reduces  the  conunltment  by  an- 
other $100  million,  making  a  total  re- 
duction of  $1  biUlon  In  soft  loan  commit- 
ment. 

The  next  Senate  can  and  will.  I  trust 
examine  carefully  the  soft  loan  opera- 
tions with  care  Perhaps  this  action  will 
bring  this  aboat. 

My  IntervenUoo  may  have  served,  al5o 
to  call  attention  to  the  need  to  reorder 
our  national  priorities.  The  sad  and 
caucused  neglect  of  the  pressing  prob- 
letns  of  our  own  people  must  end 

Mr.  AIKEN,  Mr.   President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion' 
Mr.  GORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  As  for  the  rest  of  the  bill 

is  the  Senator  leaving  that  unchanged? 

Mr.  GORE.  My  amendment  makes  no 

change  in  any  provision  except  the  soft 

loans. 

Mr.  FULBKIOHT.  In  the  Asian  Bank 
Mr.  GORE.  In  the  Asian  bank,  and  In 
the  Inter-Development  Bank. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  proposes  an- 
other amendment  here. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  strikes  Uie  commitment 
for  tbe  (Oft  loans  to  the  Asian  Develop- 


ment Bank.  I  might  say.  incidentally 
that  the  administration  said  that  this 
might  be  dropped. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
thinkable and  daaatrous  to  our  foreign 
relations  to  go  home  without  taking  any 
BcUon  at  all  ou  this  particular  bill.  I 
think  that  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
has  adopted  a  statesmanlike  attitude  In 
making  this  proposal  as  an  amendment. 
As  for  the  Asian  situation,  this  is  some- 
things we  do  not  know  for  sure  about 
tills  as  things  are  happening  In  South- 
east Asia  and  the  South  Pacific  almost 
faster  than  we  can  keep  up  with  them. 
But  this  amendment  on  the  whole  seems 
to  be  an  exceptionally  good  way  to  get 
out  of  our  present  dilemma,  or  at  least 
postpone  It,  and  assure  our  South  Ameri- 
can brothers  and  sisters  In  those  coun- 
tries that  we  are  not  Just  simply  passing 
them  by  but  are  providing  a  means  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Inter-American 
Development  Bank  with  them,  at  least 

for  another  year,  during  which  time 

well,   Heaven   knows  that  will   happen 
anywhere  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
Mr.  GORE.  A  year  and  a  half. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  A  year  and  a  haU— I  think 
it  is  a  particularly  good  proposal  that  the 
Senator  from  Teimessee  has  made. 
Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stivinsoni  .  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  As  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  I  discussed  this  with  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  and  I  think  his  pro- 
posal is  eminently  sensible  and  sound. 
I  will  feel  absolutely  cofnmltted,  morally 
and  otherwise,  to  maintain  this  amend- 
ment in  case  the  House  is  disposed  not  to 
accept  it.  If  It  refuses  to  accept  It,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Teimessee  that 
I  will  do  everything  possible  within  my 
power  to  insist  upon  the  amendment 
which  he  has  made,  which  I  think  is  rea- 
sonable. The  fact  is,  quite  obviously,  that 
without  such  an  agreement  this  bill  could 
not  be  passed. 

All  the  most  important  elements  with 
respect  to  the  IMF.  the  World  Bank,  and 
so  forth  are  all  preserved  without  change, 
as  he  has  stated.  The  only  change  is  in 
the  soft  loans — $100  million  deleted  for 
the  Asian  Bank  and  the  retention  of  $100 
million  out  of  $1  bilUon  for  the  Inter- 
American  Bank 

The  deleted  $900  million  for  the  IDB 
would  not  be  required  in  any  ease  imtU 
after  the  end  of  our  fiscal  year  1971.  So 
I  do  not  think  there  should  be  any  great 
dlfllculty.  Possibly  there  may  be  some 
slight  embarrassment  to  our  representa- 
tives In  the  Treasury  who  have  nego- 
tiated the  agreement  calling  for  the  full 
3  years.  But  I  am  quite  sure  they  will  be 
able  to  explain  the  necessities  of  the  case 
satisfactorily  to  the  other  Bank  mem- 
bers who  negotiated  the  agreement  with 
regard  to  contributions  to  ttw  Inter- 
American  Bank. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  He  has. 
throughout  his  service  here  In  the  Sen- 
ate, been  extremely  helpful  not  only  In 
foreign  relations,  but  also  in  the  financial 
aspects  of  foreign  relations  as  wdl  as 
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domestic  affairs.  No  other  Senator  is 
more  knowledgeable  about  our  domestic 
economy. 

He  has  made  great  contributions  in 
the  Committee  on  Finance  in  all  of  the 
various  tax  hills  and  the  other  com- 
plicated Issues  that  have  come  out  of 
that  committee. 

I,  for  one,  would  not  like  to  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  expressing 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee.  I  think  it  is  a  very  great  loss  to 
the  country  and  to  the  Senate  that  he 
will  not  be  back  in  this  body  next  year, 
but  that  is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our 
political  system  that  occur  from  time  to 
time. 

I  wish  to  express  my  personal  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  for  all  that  he 
has  done  during  the  period  he  has  been 
in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  his  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  add  my 
voice  to  those  of  the  others  who  have 
commended  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tennessee, 

Ttiia  ocUon  obviously  will  set  a  prece- 
dent with  relation  to  our  other  legisla- 
tive stoppages.  Obviously,  as  the  major- 
ity leader  has  expressed,  the  logjam  will 
be  broken. 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator's 
point  has  licen  well  made  in  the  country 
and  that  the  compromise  that  has  been 
worked  ont  is  equitable  and  fair. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  aa  the 
bill.  I  think  It  is  a  very  significant  bill. 
I  win  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
do  so  this  morning. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  particularly  like 
to  mention  tiie  fact  that  on  a  recent  trip 
that  I  made  last  month  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  the  countries  of  Africa,  I  made 
a  point  of  stopping  in  to  see  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  Central  Bank  in  Africa. 
Ethiopia,  and  Nigeria. 

The  distinguished  President  of  the 
World  Bank.  Mr.  MCNamara.  had  re- 
cently vtslted  with  these  officials  and  had 
visited  Africa. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  re- 
mark of  a  responsible  African  offldal 
that  It  was  an  attempt  to  make  these 
loans  bankable  loans  and  to  make  funds 
available  In  those  areas  involving  the 
the  greatest  return  In  Investments.  If  It 
h"Ml  not  been  lor  these  international  or- 
ganiaations,  I  do  not  know  what  these 
countries  would  have  done,  because  cap- 
itil  Ls  not  available  to  them  through  con- 
ventional means  at  anywhere  near  the 
rate  tliat  would  enable  them  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  they  face  concerning  the 
needs  of  their  cotmtriea. 

I  feel  this  is  a  significant  bill.  I  fully 
support  It. 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee. 
YXxa  the  Senator  from  AUcansas  IQ- 


tend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote?  I  think  the 
bill  Is  significant  enough  to  have  such  a 

vote.    

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  intend  to 
do  so.  Any  Senator  could  ask  for  a  rollcall 
vote.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have  one. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  Just  as  soon  have  the  bill  passed 
■by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  a  test  vote  on  this  matter  before 
which  indicated  very  strong  support  for 
the  bill.  I  do  not  see  any  need  for  a  roll- 
call. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  this. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
amendment  and  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOUjAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  has  watched  this  dispute  between 
the  distinguished  Senators  from  Arkan- 
.sas  and  Tennessee.  I  want  to  say  that 
I  recognize  the  patriotism  which  both  of 
them  have  shown,  the  love  of  the  Senate 
which  both  of  them  have  shown,  and  the 
interest  in  the  subject  matter  of  this 
bill — which  is  of  very  great  importance 
to  our  country  and  to  many  other  coun- 
tries— which  both  of  them  have  shown. 

I  further  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Senator  for  effecting  a  compromise  in 
these  days  when  there  has  been  in  the 
Senate  very  little  giving  and  taking. 

May  I  express  at  this  time,  to  both  of 
my  distinguished  friends,  along  with  my 
wishes  for  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a 
Happy  New  Year,  my  very  deep  apprecia- 
tion for  the  decision  they  have  made, 
which  is  certainly  in  the  interest  of  the 
Senate's  national  Image. 

Mr,  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Senate  and  of 
the  country.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Tetmessee  deserves  the  credit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRIBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as  amend- 
ed, was  agreed  to.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amend- 
ment and  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass? 

The  bill  (HJt.  18304)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  act  to  authorize  U.S.  participation 
in  Increases  in  the  resources  of  certain 
International  financial  Institutions,  and 
for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bin  was  passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  TIME  FOR  A  VOTE  ON  VETTO  OF 
B.3807 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  on  tbe 
Presidential  veto  of  S.  3887,  tor  which 
we  have  an  hour  and  a  half's  time,  begin 
to  run  at  6  o'clock  this  evening. 

The  {■RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIEB 
AH>ROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  tbe  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  ttie  bill  (HJi. 
177SS)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  to  con- 
tinue my  comments  on  the  SST,  I  ask 
this  question:  will  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple be  willing  to  pay  substantially  higher 
fares  for  an  SST  flight  in  order  to  save 
relatively  few  hours  on  an  intercon- 
tinental trip? 

Hardly.  And  if  they  do  not  choose  to 
do  so,  the  SST  cannot  show  a  profit  In- 
deed, it  could  become  a  financial  night- 
mare, devouring  ever  larger  chunks  of 
Federal  funds  to  keep  it  active  and  en- 
dangering the  private  ownership  of  our 
airlines. 

Mr.  President,  on  December  16,  the 
New  York  Times  quoted  an  executive  In 
one  of  tbe  country's  major  airlines  as 
having  said  that  the  continuing  slump  In 
air  travel  was  prompting  the  Nation's 
airlines  to  review  orders  for  large  Jet- 
liners. He  estimated  that  "the  trunk  air- 
line industry  might  have  postponed  de- 
livers' of  16  wide-body  Jets  scheduled  for 
delivery  for  1971  and  1972."  The  post- 
ponement Involves  some  $838  million  in 
previously  planned  capital  expenditures. 
What  are  we  to  Infer  from  this  sort  of 
data?  Can  Congress  ignore  It?  Can  Con- 
gress pretend  to  believe  that  economic 
indicators  in  1970  bear  no  relevance  to 
the  economics  of  the  future? 

This  information  suggests  strongly  to 
me  that  If  the  airlines  are  having  eco- 
nomic dlfllculty  operating  equipment  that 
they  now  possess.  If  they  are  postponing 
purchases  of  conventional  equipment,  It 
is  foolhardy  to  pretend  that  the  airlines 
will  be  able  to  purchase  and  operate  the 
SST  vdth  their  own  resourees. 

Aiid  let  us  remember  that  the  pur- 
chases being  deferred  now  are  relatively 
inexpensive  In  comparison  to  the  BST.  A 
fully  equipped  Boeing  747  costs  $23  mil- 
Uon:  it  is  estimated  that  a  fully  equipped 
SST  will  cost  approximately  %bO  million. 
This  is  why  a  prominent  American  air- 
liiie  executive,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  one  of  the  world's  largest  car- 
riers, told  me: 

Tbe  declston  of  tbe  Oongreas  Is  not  a 
decision  Involving  •1.8  billion  of  ew*TiMT«g 
of  the  SST  prototypes.  It  la  a  »20  to  (35 
billion  decision  to  have  the  gOTcrxunent  fl- 
the  production  cost  of  fiOO  sax's  If 
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the  program  la  to  go  rorward  aa  tta  pro- 
ponanta  conta&d. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  begin  a  discussion  at 
thte  late  date  or  the  comparatiTe  raiwes. 
passenger  capacities,  and  subsonic  oper- 
ating costs  of  the  SST  and  the  147.  But 
let  me  indicate  briefly  that  an  examina- 
tion of  these  comparative  data  provides 
further  evidence  that  the  SST  appropna- 
tion  should  be  defeated. 

I  have  listed  only  the  purchase  price 
comparisons — 123  million  for  the  747- 
$50  mllUon  for  the  S8T — and  pointed  to 
authorliatlve  r«iorts  that  clearly  Indi- 
cate that  the  airline  companies  are 
undergoing  a  critical  struggle  for  flscal 
survival. 

How.  I  ask.  in  IlRht  of  all  this,  can 
anyone  realistically  expect  a  viable  mar- 
ket for  the  SST  when  It  is  produced?  It 
Coes  not  take  on  experienced  busineass- 
man  to  understand  that  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable expectancy  of  repaymenta  on  In- 
vestments, nor  are  there  profits  that  can 
be  counted  when  there  is  such  a  dubious 
market  and  such  limited  sales. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  newspaper  articles  to 
which  I  have  alluded  be  printed  in  the 
RacosD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcors 
as  follows: 

\Tntn  Ox  Waahlnglon  Port.  Dec.  13.  l»70] 

Axauwia  PaojacT  Huoa  1B70  Loaaaa 

(By  Robert  J.  Samueljon) 

The   nations   la   major  alrUnea  wUl   Icae 

•  123   nunion  la  the  current   year,  the  Air 

Tmnaport  AmocUaoD  saia  yeeterday 

The  prediction  was  made  m  an  economic 
preaentatlon  to  high  offlclala  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportauon  on  Wednaaday.  The 
ATA  outlined  tl>e  projeotlone  to  reportete 
yeaceoday. 

For  l»7l.  the  tnKte  aaaociatlon  vctmated  a 
oee  of  tm  million  at  the  prevaUlng  fare 
levels.  The  Industry  has  been  puahlng  hard 
for  another  general  Incteaae  In  fares— the 
OIvU  Aeronautlce  Board  Is  scheduled  to  com- 
plete a  major  price  Inveatlgatlon  next  spring 
—and  the  ATA  aold  It  would  tale  at  leMt  a 
i,?r  °"^  upward  adjustment  to  produce 
a  tlOO  mllMoa  profit  next  year. 

A  number  of  airline  analyata  contacted 
yesterday  Mid  the  ATA's  eflimatea  shrold 
be  viewed  cautiously. 

,  "J^*  trends  In  the  economy  are  very  ooo- 
rused  now,'  one  said  Another  '~»— itM  that 
there  might  be  an  element  of  "gameaman- 
•hlp  •  to  the  projeotlona— producing  flaune 
thajt  would  tend  to  support  a  fare  inoaase 
,oir'  "«""Pt'°n»  underlying  the  ATA-s 
1971  report  Include: 

,™,  P"')*""^  •"'Ol':  growth  of  6  per  cent  In 
1971  over  IB70:  the  ecooosnlc  slowdown  dis- 
couraged traveling  thto  year,  prodoctng  an 
eetlmaled  1  per  cent  decline  In  travel  which 
M  much  sa  any  other  factor,  probably  ac- 
counls  for  the  alrtinaa'  troublea  (In  19«B 
traOc  grew  nearly  10  per  cent) . 
,»:?  "noderatlon  of  the  alrUnsa'  anticipated 
1971  increase  in  capacity  from  an  earUer  ea- 
lT^2Lnl  PT  =*""  to  7  per  c«.t  Msa»u«d 
in  avaUahle-Inn-mlJea  (one  arallable  ton 
miles  u  an  airlines  potential  to  carry  one 
ton  one  mllei.  capacity  will  rtee  from  419 
billion  atms  to  44.8  bUllon  In  1971  not 
the  25.9  billion  orlglnaJly  forecast. 

T«terda7.s  presentation  emphasmd  the 
unc«rt«nty  m  the  predlcOons,  Just  ave 
months  ayo,  the  ATA  estimated  the  1971  loea 
at  nearly  tsoo  million  (now  reduced  to  «iga 
mmion)  but,  in  the  meantlnia.  the  alrUnes 
cut  ecata  (tnolndlng  advertMng  and  ai«ht 
Oaquendea) .  "^ 
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Althoagh  the  ATA  did  not  name  the  prof- 
lUhle  aliUnes.  tlvey  are  reliably  reported  to 
be  Delta  («3i.7  million  earnings  for  the  fliat 
nine  monthaj .  Coatlnantal  (»a.7  million  for 
the  same  period).  Eastern  (|I2.a  mlUlon). 
and  Korthwast  (»2S.7  million  for  the  flrst 
half  year).  The  remaining  major  camera 
are:  United,  American.  BranlS.  Pan  Amer- 
ican, Trana  World  Alrllnaa.  National.  Weatem 
and  Northeast. 

Juat  belore  the  ATA-OOT  meeting,  the 
*sanc<atloa  of  Local  Transport  Airlines 
lALTA) — repreeentlng  the  nine  ■feeder" 
local  carriers — met  with  transportation  offl- 
claH.  One  Idea  proposed  at  this  meeting  was 
that  the  State  Department  buy  turbo-prop 
planae  (which  are  now  being  replaced  by  pure 
Jets)  and  Include  the  planee  In  foreign  aid 
progratns  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Last  June,  the  local  cafrlera  had  333  such 
planes  (against  149  Jeta)  but,  said  one  ALTA 
omclal,  -the  market  for  these  used  planes- 
wen,  there  Just  lent  any  (here)." 

( Prom  the  New  Torit  Times.  Dec.  16, 1970 1 

J»r-o«i>ia  »T  AmuMxa  Snn—OmciAV  at 

Ahkkicak  Crraa  Stoisp  iw  An  TluvR. 

I  By  Robert  Undsey) 

An  American  Airlines  executive  said  yester- 
day that  the  continuing  slump  In  air  travel 
was  prompung  the  nation  s  aininea  to  review 
orders  for  large  Jet  auunaa  creating  a  attua- 
tlon  that  may  add  further  probtema  for  the 
aeroepace  Industry. 

Donald  Lloyd-Jones,  senior  vice  prMldent- 
flnance.  said  his  company  had  not  delayed 
delivery  on  any  new  planee.  But  he  estimated, 
based  on  discussions  with  offldals  at  other 
llnes.  that  the  trunk  airline  Industry  might 
have  poatponed  deUvery  of  16  wide-body  Jets 
scheduled  for  delivery  In  1971  and  1972. 

One  airline.  United,  euabequenuy  acknowl- 
edged It  deuyed  delivery  of  Boeing  747's  it 
bad  on  order. 


doubted  whether  the  total  revenue  ; 

mile  Increase  for  the  year  woiud  exceed  1  or 

a  per  cent. 

"We  at  American  are  using  a  sero  growth 
rate  for  the  year  for  our  planning  and  budg- 
eting purposes,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  airlines  were  cutting  coats  by 
sharply  reducing  aight  and  by  taking  other 
economy  meaaures.  But  the  executive  con- 
tended that  the  trunk  Unea.  which  he  eatl- 
oiated  would  couecuvely  loae  «lia  mUUca  or 
mora  In  1970.  needed  a  5  to  7  per  cent  fare 
Increase  In  1971  for  recovery. 

Mr.  MAamrsON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  without  losing  his  right 
to  the  floor?  I  would  like  to  make  an 
announcement. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
with  the  understanding  that  I  do  not 
lose  my  right  to  the  floor  and  also  with 
the  imdeiatandlng  that  the  eonttnuatloo 
of  my  remarks  not  be  counted  as  a  second 
speech. 


FoaacAST  PBaaxMUrrxc 
In  a  generally  pessimistic  foraeaat  to  the 
prees  on  the  alrllnee'  proepeota  next  year. 
Mr.  Uoyd-Jooes  said  that,  due  to  the  slug- 
gish economy  and  Snanclng  problems,  the  11 
United  sutes  trunk  (long-haul)  airlines  hod 
decided  to  poetpone  »«38  million  wort^  of 
previously  planned  capital  expenditures  for 
aircraft  and  ground  facUltlea  over  the  next 
two  years. 

In  1999,  before  the  alrllnee'  tralBo  began  to 
slide,  he  said  they  contemplated  capital  ex- 
penditures of  «2.J36-bllIlon  in  1971  and 
•3.448-bUUon  In  1973.  Now,  he  said,  projected 
expenditures  in  1971  were  »1.71-bllllon  and 
m  1972,  »1.7B-blUlon. 

Over  the  two  years  under  the  flguree  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Uoyd-Jones.  there  would  be  a 
>llgbt  Increase  In  spending  for  ground  facU- 
ltlea, but  »l*4-bllUon  leas  would  be  spent  on 
aircraft. 

In  many  casea.  alrllnaa  have  proceeded 
with  plana  to  acquire  new  aircraft  through 
leasing  arrangements. 

Mr.  Uoyd-Jones  said  It  wia  his  under- 
standing that  up  to  IS  "flnn  orders"  for 
wide-body  Jets— apparanUy  Boeing  747b. 
McDonnell-Douglas  DC-lO's  and  Lockheed 
ions— were  being  renegotiated  to  permit 
later  daUvanes.  Under  original  schedulee,  58 
of  the  large  Jets  are  scheduled  tor  deUverv 
in  1971.  ' 

Mr.  Uoyd-Jones  did  not  identify  the  air- 
lines that  he  said  had  delayed  deUverlee 
However,  one  company.  United  Air  Llnee  said 
yesterday  that  It  had  stretched  out  delivery 
of  18  74T»  It  had  ordered  As  now  planned 
13  wiu  ba  In  aervlae  by  the  end  of  this  year 
Instead  of  14  and  the  full  complement  wUl 
not  be  In  service  until  late  IgTS.  a  year  be- 
hind the  original  timetable. 

Mr.  Uoyd-Jonea.  who  met  with  newimen 
at  the  American  Airlines  execuuvc  oOces 
833  Third  Avenue,  said  he  expected  the  In- 
dustry's traflc  to  pick  up  this  spring,  but 


SUPREME  CXIURT  UPHOLDS  18- 
YEAR-OLD  VOTE  IN  FEDERAL 
ELECTIONS 

Mr  MAQNTJ80N.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  the  Supreme  Court  this 
morning  upheld  the  Congieas  on  the  18- 
year-old  vote  amendment  to  the  l»70 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Interestingly,  they 
applied  the  ruUng  only  to  Federal  elec- 
lioos  and  not  to  State  elections  I  thought 
Senators  would  appreciate  hearing  this. 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  very  much  welcome  this 
interjection.  It  is  a  very,  very  significant 
Piece  of  news.  I  am  delighted.  This  is  one 
matter  where  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington and  the  Senator  from  minols 
thoroughly  concur.  It  Is  good  for  the 
country. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  certain  otJier 
Senators  will  be  glad  to  hear  this  news, 
including  the  distinguished  occupant  of 
the  Chair  (Mr.  HtroHia)  and  others 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  this  is  a  momen- 
tous decision  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  MAONUSON  I  have  not  read  the 
details  but  I  Just  heard  what  the  decision 
was  on  the  18-year-oId  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY.  My  own  State,  by  a  very 
narrow  margin,  rejected  the  18-year-oId 
vote.  I  know  the  concern  of  young  peoirie 
who  want  to  take  part  in  the  democratic 
process. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  call  for  the  regular  order 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPTCER.  The  regu- 
lar order  Is  called  for.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  has  the  floor. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AaENCIBB 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1971 

The  Senate  continued  the  eonaldentlon 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  blU  (HJl.  177S5)  making  id- 
propriatlons  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  ageneles  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30,  HTl,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference committee's  proposal  Is  imac- 
ceptable  In  that  It  requires  us  to  throw 
away  the  opportunity  we  now  have  to 
suspect  the  program  in  the  light  of  a 
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realistic  appraisal  of  the  market  situa- 
tion. 

Indication  during  the  past  2  months 
suggest  that.  In  addition  to  the  problems 
U.S.  airlines  are  having  with  prUHny 
operations,  the  Anglo-French  Concorde 
has  run  into  trouble.  Just  this  past  Wed- 
nesday, a  new  report  in  the  Washington 
Post  indicated  that  the  British  and 
Proich  have  decided  not  to  build  four 
production-model  Concordes  because  the 
market  ouUook  for  SST's  has  taken  a 
turn  for  the  worse.  In  fact,  no  airline  has 
yet  converted  its  options  to  buy  SBT's 
into  actual  orders  for  the  Concorde. 

Despite  this  uncertainty  expressed  by 
the  Concorde  builders,  the  conference 
report  wotild  force  us  to  go  ahead  with 
construction  of  prototypes  prior  to  tbe 
completion  of  D^artment  of  Transpor- 
tation studies  that  will  consider  some  of 
the  environmental  problems. 

Assuming  that  we  want  to  construct 
the  aST,  what  would  be  the  rationale  in 
our  proceeding  blindly  along  the  present 
design,  leaving  all  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental (juesQons  unanswered,  while 
the  British  and  French  pause  to  raoon- 
slder  after  investing  fl.8  blUlen  in  tbe 
project? 

In  my  remarks  during  the  del>ate  2 
weeks  ago,  I  sought  to  outline  some  of 
the  problems  which  result  when  the  Gov- 
ernment becomes  an  advocate  in  the 
marketplace.  I  pointed  out  the  tendency 
of  certain  DOT  ot&dals  to  ignore  some 
of  the  exigencies  of  the  marketplace, 
such  as  the  bunlens  nidse-suppresslan 
devices  would  place  on  tbe  performance 
of  the  SST.  The  sponsors  of  the  SST  pro- 
gram have  consistently  failed  to  take 
competttlTe  factors  into  account.  Their 
imwiningness  to  stop  and  re-examine  our 
SST  program  at  a  time  the  other  SST 
programs  are  faltering  further  under- 
scores the  problems  created  when  Oor- 
emment  goes  Into  a  competitive  com- 
mercial market. 

The  only  competitive  factor  DOT 
spokesmen  seem  wining  to  consider  is 
the  existence  of  the  Concorde  and  the 
Soviet  SST  But  they  use  it  only  to  J  ustlfy 
proceeding  with  a  US.  plane.  They  dis- 
count the  need  for  caution,  even  when 
the  competition  has  assumed  that  stance, 
arguing  that  we  can  "build  a  better  88T." 
The  point  Is  they  conveniently  continue 
to  overlook  this:  No  one  can  "build  a 
better  SST"  untU  some  Ol  the  prellmln- 
ary  uncertainties  and  qaestions  are 
settled.  Everyone  will  suffer  from  the 
same  problems — sonic  booms,  sideline 
noise,  economic  feasibility,  and  all  the 
rest — until  adequate  studies  and  tests 
have  l>een  conducted.  Tlie  example  the 
pnxlucers  of  the  Concorde  have  given  tis 
by  slowing  down  even  at  this  advanced 
stage  should  be  a  warning  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eaa- 
sent  that  the  Washington  Post  article 
from  December  16  be  inserted  in  the 
RkcoKD  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Pxjur  To  BtnxA  Potn  Ooaoaaon  la  DxraauD 

LONDON. — The  Briuah  and  French  min- 
isters responsible  for  the  Oocicarde  euper- 
sonlc  Jet  project  refused  today  to  authorise 
production  of  four  or  more  aircraft  untU  tlie 
commercial  futua*  of  tbe  M-MUloa  project 
la  clearer. 


At  a  meeung  here.  Frederick  C3orfield,  Brit- 
ish Minister  of  Aviation  Supply,  and  Botwrt 
CaUey.  Prance's  Minister  or  Posts  and  Tele- 
communications, deferred  the  expected  de- 
clBlon  to  build  more  Concordes — probably 
until  spring  or  summer  of  next  year. 

This  negative  decision  la  bound  to  send  a 
Khlver  of  anxiety  through  aircraft  industries. 
The  British  Aircraft  Corporation  alone  has 
.8.000  men  working  on  the  project  since  It  liad 
been  widely  expected  that  they  would  give 
the  go  ahead  to  build  the  next  four  aircraft. 
Six  of  the  aircraft  already  have  been  buUt. 
cr  are  under  construction. 

(The  U.S.  supeiaonic  tranaport  plane,  the 
SST,  survived  another  teat  yesterday  wtun 
the  House  approved  a  transportation  appro- 
priation blU  that  Includes  1210  million  for 
the  SST  this  year.  The  bill  now  heads  Into  an 
expected  filibuster  In  the  Senate.) 

The  British  Oovemmeul  was  at  palna  to- 
day to  emphaalse  that  the  mlnlsten  held  a 
"constructive"  meeting  and,  by  ImpUoatlon, 
that  one  should  not  draw  sinister  oondu- 
slone. 

The  ministers  had  simply  agreed,  a  Gov- 
ernment spokesman  said,  tlut  there  la  no 
point  In  committing  the  taxpayer  to  pro- 
duction expenditure  that  could  be  avoided 
until  the  aircraft's  commercial  future  was 
clear.  Some  materials,  which  take  a  long 
time  to  deliver,  have  already  baen  cnlered 
for  the  additional  aircraft. 

The  airliner's  commercial  potential  will  be 
dlacuaaed  again  at  a  ministerial  meeting  In 
Pebruary.  Another  meeting  will  be  held  in 
March. 

Today's  meeting  "noted  tbe  satisfactory 
progteas  of  flight  teste.  Including  tbe  achieve- 
ment of  flight  at  rwloe  the  speed  of  sound  by 
both  prototypes,"  and  the  'encouraging 
nature  of  the  results  of  the  Mach  2  teats 
ao  far." 

Str,  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
sought^to  raise  briefly  some  of  the  many 
problems  presented  by  continued  Fed- 
eral Involvement  In  the  development  and 
construction  of  the  SST.  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  cloture  motion  which  has  been 
offered  threatens  to  cut  off  debate  pre- 
maturely, before  the  problems  can  be 
adequately  aired  and  the  rebuttal  at- 
tempts made. 

Ordinarily,  when  I  feel  debate  has 
been  prolonged  l>eyond  the  point  of  rea- 
son and  is  amounting  to  a  thwarting  of 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  I  am  in  the  van- 
guard to  call  for  cloture.  But  this  debate 
on  the  SST  is  easily  distinguishable: 
Because  the  Senate  expressed  Its  will  In 
unequivocal  terms  when  the  SST  was 
voted  on  2  weelcs  ago  by  supporting  S2 
to  41  an  amendment  to  delete  the  SST 
funds:  because  the  conference  commit- 
tee has  flagrantly  ignored  that  mandate, 
its  very  makeup  being  contrary  to  Sen- 
ate ruling,  and  t>ecause  the  present  de- 
bate Is  necessary  to  uphold  the  wUl  of 
the  majority. 

The  Senate  is  in  the  uncomfortable 
position  of  having  to  crowd  a  full  debate 
on  this  issue  into  the  waning  days  of 
the  session  because  of  the  Appropria- 
tions SutKommittee's  delay  In  reporting 
out  the  DOT  bill.  The  House  passed  the 
DOT  appropriation  on  May  27:  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  did  not  report  out  a 
bill  imtll  November  36.  The  subcommit- 
tee spent  four  times  as  long  oonsldeiing 
the  DOT  appropriation  as  was  spent 
on  the  next  most  time-consuming  mon- 
ey bill.  It  took  S  months  to  move  tbe 
bm  through  committee  tor  floor  acUoD 
after  the  House  had  already  acted.  In 
tbe  interim,  five  other  appn^rlatlons 


bills  cleared  tbe  House  and  the  Senate: 
Agriculture,  Public  Works.  Lat»r-H£W. 
District  of  Columbia,  and  military  con- 
struction. 

I  think  tbe  cloture  move  is  Improper 
at  this  Ume  largely  t>ecause  it  was  filed 
before  we  had  enough  time  to  fully 
tlebate  the  issues  raised  by  the  conference 
report.  No  uue  can  reasonably  question 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  problems 
presented  by  this  appropriation.  In  my 
judgment,  we  threaten  a  great  disservice 
to  the  American  people  if  we  thwart  the 
opportimity  for  open  and  full  debate  on 
the  issues.  As  I  indloated  earlier,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  filibusters  in  the 
US.  Senate.  But  I  fully  support  the  effort 
being  made  now  by  tho^e  of  us  wiio  op- 
pose tbe  SST.  since  we  are  acting  in  tbe 
beet  tradition  of  fuU  debate.  This  is  not 
a  fllltHister  In  tlie  traditional  sense.  None 
of  the  dilatory  tactics  that  usually  attend 
such  procedural  maneuvering  axe  in- 
volved here:  No  extraneous  readings,  no 
delaying  quorum  calls.  Each  man  who 
has  risen  to  speaJt  has  spolten  diiecUy  to 
the  Issues  for  his  allotted  time. 
,  The  point  is,  Mr.  President,  there  just 
has  not  yet  been  adequate  time  devoted 
to  reviewing  the  issues  posed  by  the  SST 
appropriation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  cloture  motion  when  it  is 
voted  on  tomorrow  morning,  so  that  a 
full  and  adequate  record  can  be  made 
prior  to  the  vote  on  ttie  coafererxie  re- 
port. If  we  are  perautted  to  debate  these 
issues  openly,  freely,  and  fully  prior  to 
considering  the  conference  report.  I  am 
persuaded  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will 
find  that  fimdlng  the  SST  gives  them 
more  than  sufficient  cause  to  oppose  the 
DOT  appropriation.  We  can  then  begin 
work  immediately  on  either  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  or  a  DOT  appro- 
priation from  which  the  protilematic  and 
misguided  SST  funding  is  eliminated. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the  dif- 
ference tietween  $290  million  and  sero  is 
not  $210  million.  The  cloture  motion  and 
the  conference  report  should  be  defeated 

Mr.  President,  todays  New  York  Times 
published  an  interesting  article  which  is 
symbolic  of  many  articles  that  have  ap- 
peared in  this  coimtry.  Iliere  is  no  ques- 
tion that  tbe  sonic  boom  creates  great 
damage.  The  military,  the  Defense  De- 
partment in  this  cotmtry,  have  paid  sub- 
stantial damage  claims  against  those  who 
have  been  damaged;  and  others  are,  of 
course,  pending.  We  in  this  body  over- 
whelmingly [>assed  a  law  which  makes 
sonic  flight  over  any  part  of  tbe  United 
States  illegal,  and  certainly  we  can  ex- 
INSct  that  other  <x>untries  across  the  eartii 
will  take  similar  action.  In  fact.  It  would 
be  imthinkable  to  me  that  a  nation  that 
has  a  parliamentary  system  of  govern- 
ment that  is  responsive  to  the  people 
would  not  pass  such  legislation. 

It  is  true,  of  coutae,  that  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  development  of  a  supersonic 
plane  is  also  underway,  there  is  not  the 
responsiveness  of  the  people  to  the  so- 
called  legislative  body  in  that  country. 
'Thus,  it  might  be  possible  that  Commu- 
nist oountries  would  not  enact  this  sort 
of  legislation.  I  am  not  so  sure  that  In 
Poland  this  morning  there  might  not  be 
a  greater  responsiveness  to  public  will 
than  there  was  just  last  week,  however. 
Thus,  it  is  possible  that  even  in  some 
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Communist  countries  there  would  be  law> 
passed  of  this  type.  But  I  would  say  that 
U  leglslAtures  across  the  world  adopt  the 
same  policy  we  have  in  this  country,  they 
will  do  so  for  good  cause. 

In  the  New  York  Times  article  there 
appeared  an  article  under  the  headline, 
"Concorde's  Boom  Cuts  $3,120  Swath  on 
Britain's  Coast."  I  wish  to  quote  just  one 
I>arasTaph  from  that  news  report: 

A  Walab  Urmer  nponta  th»t  hl«  oow. 
startled  by  tlie  boom,  anflered  m  mJsearrlBge. 
A  Comldi  womui  said  ber  «M«rIy  f  wbar  ms 
rtndered  "shuddering  and  apoechleH."  A 
woman  In  8t.  iv«a  said  her  electric  Are  was 
toppled  over. 
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I  am  not  quite  sure  how  one  a»c>«>«e 
damace  in  the  case  of  an  elderly  man 
who  was  rendered  "shuddering  and 
speechless."  I  suppose  a  court  could  as- 
sess damages.  But,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  indicated  the  oth- 
er day.  the  sonic  boom  is,  in  his  terms, 
unpleasant,  but  one  can  get  used  to  it. 

I  Just  wonder  how  many  pregnant  wom- 
en would  get  used  to  it  and  be  willing 
simply  to  say,  "Wen.  that  la  the  price  of 
progress,"  if  they  happen  to  lose  their 
babies  oa  a  result  of  a  sonic  boom  trauma. 
So  we  can  well  expect  that  every  habit- 
able island  and  every  land  mass  win  pass 
legislation  to  prevent  sonic  flight. 

If  we  take  a  look  at  our  own  flights 
whkh  any  ol  us  might  have  taken  in 
recent  months  or  weeks  and  recognize 
how  many  times  around  the  world  that 
plane  is  over  a  body  of  land  as  opposed 
to  being  over  a  body  of  water,  we  will 
recognize  that  the  elBciency  expected  ot 
the  SST  is  in  great  peril  from  its  original 
spedfleations. 

Yesterday  in  the  Washington  Post 
there  appeared  an  even  more  Illumina- 
ting article  under  the  title  "Chief  Ad- 
visers Estimate  Start  of  SST  Fleet  Fig- 
ured at  15  Billion."  An  eminent  scientlat 
is  reported  as  having  made  the  point 
that  I  have  tried  to  make  many  times  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  sitting  here  as  a 
body  of  legislators  on  this  decistcm,  sit 
as  a  board  of  directors.  We  are  the  board 
of  directors  responsible  for  investing  or 
spending,  and  in  some  cases,  we  squander 
the  taxpayers'  money.  It  Is  up  to  us  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  a  project, 
and  it  Is  certainly  up  to  ua  to  try  to 
determine  accuratdy  what  the  cost  is 
going  to  be. 

That  is  Just  elementary.  A  child  would 
be  able  to  determine  that  one  should  not 
start  a  project  unless  he  really  knows 
what  the  cost  is  going  to  be. 

In  1963  the  Congreae  of  the  United 
States  was  advised  by  a  letter  from  the 
President,  then  President  Kennedy,  that 
the  Government  should  not  invest  a 
penny  more  than  $750  million  in  this 
project,  certainly,  I  doubt  that  we  would 
have  gone  into  It  If  we  had  been  told 
that  the  expenditure  would  almost  be 
open  ended  and  unlimited  The  Congress 
of  the  United  States  started  the  project 
on  the  basis  that  It  knew  the  limitation 
of  expense  and  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  had  said  we  should  not 
go  one  penny  beyond  that  level.  We  are 
already  beyond  that  level  of  funding. 
With  tWs  appropriation  bill  we  will  be 
approaching  the  one  billion  dollar  figure. 
And  where  Is  the  plane?  Can  anyone 
get  In  it  and  fly  It?  Can  anyone  get  In 


and  test  It?  Has  any  flight  teaUng  been 
accompUshed? 

When  the  President  of  the  United 
S'lAtes  said  we  should  put  a  limitation  of 
$750  million  on  the  project,  he  meant  that 
the  amount  should  include  the  comple- 
tion of  the  prototypes  and  all  of  the  Gov- 
ernment expense  Involved  in  testing 
those  planes.  We  are  a  long,  long  long 
way  from  testing  those  planes. 

But  now  let  us  take  an  accurate  reas- 
sessment. Let  us  look  at  all  of  the  figures 
we  have  available  to  us.  llie  representa- 
tions that  have  been  made  In  connection 
with  this  appropriation  are  that  the  limi- 
tation win  be  extended  from  1750  million 
totl.3bffllon. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  any  Senator 
who  L<i  so  naive  as  to  believe  that  that  Is 
the  limitation  on  Federal  spending  in 
this  project  should  be  questioned 
seriously  both  as  to  the  Judgment  he 
renders  and  as  to  the  time  he  has  taken 
to  think  the  whole  thing  through.  He  has 
been  put  on  notice  by  experts  all  over  the 
country,  certainly  by  his  colleagues  in 
the  Senate,  that  the  repayment  of  this 
amount  la  not  only  dubious,  in  the  loose 
and  strict  senses  of  that  term' and  he  has 
been  put  on  noUce  that  the  cost  is  not 
going  to  stop  at  $1.3  billixm,  but  wiU  prob- 
ably go  considerably  beyond  that.  The 
loan  of  Federal  funds  is  a  "soft  loan"  if 
ever  I  have  seen  one  and  I  would  not 
anticipate  the  loan  being  repaid  in  the 
lifetime  of  any  Senator  now  sitting  in  the 
Senate. 

Consider  what  this  Washington  Post 
article  of  yesterday  had  to  say.   The 
article,  written  by  Oeorge  Lardnar,  Jr 
states: 

Tlie  chairman  of  a  special  Wtilte  Bouse  ad- 
visory committee  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port (SBTI  tuts  warned  that  another  U  bll- 
Uon  may  be  needed  to  certUy  the  jetliner  and 
launched  production  oi  a  commercial  SST 
fleet.  In  other  words.  Dr.  Richard  L.  Oarwlo. 
a  member  ol  the  Presidents  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  ti&s  said  he  was  convinced  "that 
it  will  talce  much  mere  government  flnanc- 
Ing  than  tlie  Ntson  admiuistTBtlon  has  sug- 
gested to  malce  the  S8T  a  commercial  suc- 
cess." He  pointed  out  that  the  buildet3  of 
ih*  controversial  superjet  have  been  repeat- 
edly Allowed  to  hold  back  profMsals  for  fl- 
nanclng  the  project  beyond  the  production 
and  testing  of  SST  prototypes. 

The  Boeing  Co..  which  Is  building  the  SST, 
and  ^neraj  Electric,  which  Is  malting  the 
engines,  were  originally  supposed  to  stibmit 
plans  for  financing  certldc&uon  and  praduc- 
uon  coets  by  June  30,  1BS8.  Tiia  deadline. 
Garwln  said,  lias  now  been  poetiwned  until 
1873. 

Meanwhile,  Otuwln  said,  the  FAA  has  esti- 
mated tliat  It  will  coet  SOOO  million  to  certify 
plans  and  another  13.2  billion  to  finance 
InitlAl  production  of  commercial  models.  Both 
calculations,  he  added  in  a  phone  interview, 
were  put  In  ten&s  of  1007  doUara.  inflation! 
he  eellmated,  wUl  send  these  coats  up  to  *6 
billion  by  1978. 

Supporters  of  the  SST  in  Congress  and 
within  the  Nixon  administration  have 
steadily  Insisted  that  prtvste  financing  can 
and  will  take  over  once  the  two  SST  proto- 
types have  been  buUt  and  aight-teeted,  with 
an  eatUnated  »1 3  biuion  in  government 
support. 


Continuing  to  read  the  article: 
But  Oarwln.  who  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended the  governments  abandonment  of 
the  SST.  sold  he  still  reels  that  the  1,800- 
miie-an-boor  jBtllaer  win  ramam  too  shaky 


a  prt>]ec(  to  get  aloog  wttb  fteeh  ledanl 
funds,  over  and  above  the  11.3  billion. 

"Alter  aOl."  he  tcdd  a  Senate  subcommittee 
earlier  this  year,  'the  prototype  wtu  not  have 
demonstrated  the  actual  capability  of  the 
production  aircraft,  nor  does  It  need  to  onv 
more."* 

The  PAA's  initial  oontnot  with  the  Boemg 
Co.,  would  have  required  the  prototypea  to 
Isave  hod  the  same  aerodynamic  configura- 
tion as  a  "aare  and  economically  prohtabie 
producUon  nuxM." 

But  under  contract  changes  adopted  last 
year,  Oar»1n  said,  the  production  models  can 
be  different  and  the  prototypes  need  only 
show  that  a  oucceseful  SST  program— fl- 
nanoed  either  puWldy  or  privately— -oould 
emeigw*  trom  thetr  [i^a'ftM  M^f-rrf^ 

.  Dr.  aar»in  Is  a  noted  physicist.  He  is 
an  executive  of  the  IBM  Corp.  He  has 
been  one  of  a  number  of  distinguished 
scientists  whom  I  have  peisonaUy  con- 
sulted during  this  past  year,  as  I  have 
been  reappraiang  and  reanalyzing  my 
own  posiUon  on  the  SST.  He  has  been  a 
seienufic  adviser  not  only  to  President 
Nixon,  but  to  our  two  preceding  Presi- 
dents. He  headed  an  ad  hoo  scienUflc  ad- 
visory panel,  whjise  fltyiirig^-  qq  ujg  aST 
were  sufamiUed  last  year  to  Mr.  Kixoa's 
scientific  adviser,  Dr.  I.,ee  A.  OuBridge 
and  to  the  White  House. 

If  I  might  quote  furtlier  from  the 
article: 

Rep.  Henry  a.  Beuas  lI>-Wla.)  has  aoid  he 
was  told  the  report  labeled  the  S3T  "on  eoo- 
nomlc  flasoo.  on  eavlronmemai  disaster  and 
1^.  social  outrage,'  but  the  White  Souse  re- 
fused to  release  the  study  on  the  grounds 
ttat  It  was  "prepared  tat  the  advice  of  the 
president." 

Mr.  President,  I  do  Indeed  wish  that 
this  body  and  Its  Members  could  have 
available  every  bit  of  evidence  possible 
on  which  to  base  Judgment  on  this  prx)J- 
ect.  I  would  urge  the  adniinistraUon  to 
make  available  to  us  such  studies,  as 
long  as  they  were  made  by  distinguished, 
prominent  scientists  whose  Judgment 
should  be  taken  Into  account  In  maUng 
declstooa  of  thJj^  character. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  studies 
have  not  been  released,  we  must  pro- 
ceed simply  on  the  basis  of  our  own  best 
Judgment.  I  have  spent  many  hours  with 
Dr.  Oarwln.  not  saying  to  him,  "Give  me 
arguments  that  I  can  use  to  oppose  the 
SST."  I  went  to  him  with  an  open  mind 
earlier  this  year,  when  I  had  not  made 
a  definite  decision,  and  said  to  him,  "1 
would  like  a  balanced  Judgment  on  both 
sides  as  to  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
SST."  I  have  gone  to  other  experts  as 
well,  such  as  Mr.  Magruder,  with  whom 
I  have  consulted  several  times,  and  have 
said  to  him  in  effect,  "Give  me  every 
conceivable  argument  you  can  In  sup- 
port of  the  SST." 

Thus  ;  have  tried  to  listen  to  both  sides 
But  as  of  yesterday.  Dr.  Oarwln  reaf- 
firmed his  opposition  to  the  SST.  As  of  2 
weeks  ago,  General  Qucsada.  former  FAA 
Administrator,  reaffirmed  to  me  his  op- 
position to  the  SST.  In  fact,  he  said. 

I  feel  more  strongly  than  I  did  before 
this,  because  the  financial  condition  of  this 
country  la  mneb  more  imperiled  ttun  It  was 
when  I  made  my  original  Judgment. 

Now,  as  we  sit  here  (n  the  position  of  a 
board  of  directors,  can  we  say  to  our- 
selves. "We  cannot  take  Into  aooount 
changing  circumstances"?  Should  we  not 
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look  at  changing  facts?  Should  we  not 
take  Into  account  that  the  great  Boeing 
Co.,  one  of  the  truly  great  companies  in 
this  country.  If  not  in  the  world,  has  had 
to  compromise  steadily  in  meeting  the 
specifications  they  origlnaUy  agreed  to 
adhere  to  because  of  the  dUBculty  of  the 
project  they  have  been  given? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  very  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  From  time  to  time 
during  the  course  of  the  debate,  several 
of  us  have  pointed  to  the  great  financial 
difficulty  that  the  development  of  a 
supersonic  transport  would  put  the  air- 
lines in.  I  think  the  Senator  has  referred 
to  the  position  of  General  Quesada,  who 
is  a  Director  of  American  Airlines  and  the 
former  Chairman  of  the  PAA,  and  who 
luiows  much  about  the  economics  of  the 
airline  industry. 

But  I  think  we  should  also  consider  the 
effect  this  plane  might  have  on  the  Boe- 
ing Co,  The  reason  I  raise  this  point 
especially  with  the  Senator  from  nilnols 
is  that  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  a 
businessman;  he  understands  the  very 
difficult  problem,  these  days,  of  secur- 
ing financing  and  of  finding  reliable 
customers  who  are  able  to  buy  your  prod- 
uct and  financially'  able  to  pay  for  it. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  con- 
sider the  position  that  Boeing  is  now  put 
In,  in  view  of  developments  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
questions  that  have  been  rai.'sed  concern- 
ing the  environment,  and  so  forth. 

If  we  should  agree  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional $200  minion  toward  production  of 
the  SST,  it  would  mean  that  the  cost 
financing  research  and  development  of 
the  SST  to  the  Government  would  be 
about  $1.5  billion.  It  would  mean  that 
the  program  wlU  be  delayed  longer.  On 
the  basis  of  everything  we  have  seen,  the 
cost  per  copy  of  these  planes  is  likely  to 
be  $50  million  or  more. 

Would  not  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
feel  that  the  Boeing  Corp.  would  be  In 
considerable  Jeopardy,  under  those  clr- 
ciunstances?  Are  they  not  hivolved  in 
producing  a  plane  costing  $50  million 
apiece,  that  can  be  used  only  imder  un- 
usual circumstancee  with  Its  customer 
Industry  which  is  now  In  serious  financial 
straits?  la  not  the  airline  Indiistry  one 
In  which  no  single  concern  has  made 
more  that  $50  minion  In  any  one  year? 
Does  this  not  mean  that  Boeing  Is  pro- 
posing to  sell  them  a  product  which  costs 
$50  minion  apiece,  and  which  will  require 
extensive  financing  at  a  time  when  those 
customer  airlines  are  having  great  trouble 
financing  the  purchase  of  the  present 
subsonic  Jets? 

Under  those  circumstances,  does  It  not 
occur  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois  that 
the  Boeing  Corp.  might  be  In  very  dlfll- 
cult  circumstances  if  we  should  proceed 
with  the  SST  through  the  prototype? 
Then  would  they  be  In  the  position,  of 
course,  of  getting  no  further  payments 
from  the  Government?  On  the  other 
hand  If  we  stop  it  now  they  and  General 
Electric  would  get  default  payments.  But 
if  we  continue  they  would  be  in  the 
position  of  having  two  prototypes,  and 
c'stomers.  that  Is  airlines  which  are  in 


very  serious  financial  dlf&cultle*.  Is  it 
not  true  we  do  Boeing  a  favor  by  stopping 
this  SST  nowf 

Mr.  PERCY.  Am  I  correct  m  my  recol- 
lection that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  began  his  career  as  an 
mvestment  banker? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Well,  it  was  with 
3.  P.  Morgan  ft  Co..  at  23  WaU  Street,  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Then  I  would  simply  say 
that  the  distinguiihed  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin has  not  forsaken  his  early  train- 
ing and  experience,  and  thank  heaven 
he  has  taken  Into  Government  the  ap- 
proach that  a  banker  might  take  when 
looking  for  return  on  an  investment.  I 
have  seen,  throughout  the  Senator's  ca- 
reer In  the  Senate,  a  constant  watchdog 
attitude  toward  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  I  tlilnk  at  the  end — and  I  hope  to 
be  in  this  body  long  enough  to  be  able 
to  say  this  has  been  proven  true — that 
the  distinguished  Senator,  as  a  former 
Investment  banker,  probably  by  his  cour- 
age and  forthrightness  and  tenacity  in 
this  position  not  only  will  save  the  air- 
craft manufacturers  and  the  Boeing  Co. 
from  poasibl)'  becoming  another  Lock- 
heed or  another  Penn  Central,  but  also, 
he  Is  going  to  keep  the  airlines  of  this 
coimtry  in  the  private  sector  and  not 
have  them  taken  over  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  banks  because  of  their  huge 
bonded  Indebtedness,  which  would  be 
just  skynjcketed  if  they  had  to  finance 
the  SST  purchase. 

I  back  tills  up  not  with  just  my  own 
analysis  and  feeling,  but  also  the  testi- 
mony given  personally  to  me  by  a  for- 
mer chairman  of  the  board  of  an  Ameri- 
can carrier,  one  of  the  oldest  airlines 
in  this  country,  a  name  that  is  revered 
and  respected  and  has  been  for  the  last  35 
yeai-s  of  .\merlcan  aviation. 

He  said  to  me  that  this  is  not  a  $1.3 
billion  decision.  Nor  Is  ic,  as  Dr.  Gai-wln, 
scientific  adviser  to  the  President,  said 
yesterday,  a  $5  bllBon  decision;  because 
that  is  the  initial,  basic  figure  he  said  we 
are  going  to  have  to  appropriate  in  order 
to  Just  get  the  production  models  going. 
But  my  informant  advises  me  that  the 
Senate  had  better  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
this  is  a  $20  to  $25  billion  decision,  be- 
cause the  project  cannot  possibly  pay 
back,  as  It  Is  anticipated  it  wlU.  unless 
we  buUd  500  airplanes.  Even  at  the  mini- 
mum figure  of  $50  million  a  copy — and 
no  one  believes  that  the  last  hundred 
would  be  $50  million  If  the  first  ones  are 
$50  million — there  Is  not  enough  money 
In  the  aircraft  industry,  airline  carriers, 
or  the  manufacturers,  or  certainly  the 
banks,  who  apparently  are  not  willing  to 
put  a  penny  Into  this,  to  finance  the  pro- 
duction, other  than  coming  right  back  to 
you  know  whom.  Uncle  Sam,  and  tapping 
the  Federal  Treasjiry.  We  would  have  to 
borrow  the  money  to  do  It.  Where  Is  the 
$20  to  $25  billion  of  production  funds 
coming  from?  I  would  say  we  are  going 
to  be  back  In  the  public  tin  time  after 
time  after  time,  trying  to  find  the  funds. 
Talk  about  soft  loans  to  developing 
coimtrles,  this  is  certainly  a  soft,  soft 
loan :  and  I  do  not  expect  that  we  would 
ever  see  the  repayment  In  the  lifetime  of 
any  Member  of  the  Senate. 


So  I  think  the  point  raised  by  the  dis- 
tingtiisheL.  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  a 
very  pertinent  one.  I  think  that  when  the 
SST  is  finally  rejected  at  this  stage  and 
Is  shelved  for  now.  until  we  have  seen 
our  way  clear  to  solving  many  of  the 
proUems,  including  how  we  finance  it,  by 
that  action  we  wlU  probably  have  taken 
the  biggest  single  step  toward  keeping 
the  airline  maniifacturers  and  the  air- 
lines In  the  public  sector  and  not  having 
them  slip  over  into  the  public  sector,  as 
has  happened  In  many  coimtries  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  addition  to  the 
hazards  of  the  Boeing  Corp. — and  those 
hazards  are  very  considerable.  No.  1 
the  plane  will  not  be  built  If  tbey 
cannot  solve  environmental  problems 
which  many  people  feel  are  Insoluble. 
The  plane  wlU  not  be  built  If  the  mar- 
ket does  not  develop  the  way  the  most 
optlinlstlc  proponents  think  It  wlU  de- 
vdop.  If  the  market  develops  the  way 
many  indepedent  economists  say.  that  Is 
with  few  if  any,  built — under  these  otr- 
cumstances.  does  It  not  appear  that  the 
workers  at  Boeing  and  at  General  Elec- 
tric, working  for  the  subcontractors, 
would  be  better  served  by  a  prompt  de- 
cision to  provide  alternative  tvork  to 
solve  some  of  the  other  enormously  Im- 
portontproblems  we  have — pollution  and 
housing?  Would  they  not  be  better  served 
in  the  long  run  if  we  made  this  decision 
promptly?  Should  not  we  make  it  now? 

Ut.  PERCY.  Absolutely.  For  the  great 
Boeing  Co.  to  be  putting  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  its  resources  beliind  this  dubi- 
ous project  because  of  the  nature  oi  this 
contract.  I  think  it  must  be  dishearten- 
ing to  the  workers  Involved. 

Talk  about  make  work:  If  the  only 
purpose  m  going  ahead  with  this  is  to 
provide  some  sort  of  west  coast  WPA 
project;  then  I  should  think  there  would 
be  far  more  useful  things  on  which  the 
same  skilled  people  could  be  working. 
I  would  certainlj-  like  to  see  the  same 
ei'oup  of  people  be  given  responsibility 
for  solving  some  of  the  really  urgent 
problems  in  our  country.  It  is  teiribly  im- 
portant to  this  oaimtry  for  instance  to 
save  time  in  commuting. 

But  let  us  take  the  amount  of  time 
a  person  would  save  in  flying  on  the  SST. 
Who  is  going  to  save  the  time — a  tour- 
ist? A  tourist,  once  he  gets  to  jet  speed, 
is  not  interested,  as  the  PAA  found.  In 
paying  a  premium  for  getUog  some  place 
foster., 

In  iacti  Uae  airliiaes  try  to  make  tlie 
passage  pleasant.  They  show  movies. 
Tbey  serve  lovely  me«i^.  They  try  to 
mak»  It  an  experience,  Tbey  have  attrac- 
tive girls.  It  is  a  lovely  experience.  The 
tourists  to  whom  I  have  talked  looked 
forward  to  that  plane  ride.  We  used  to 
take  ships  to  Europe,  and  people  enjoyed 
It.  It  was  the  oiily  time  for  5  days  that 
they  could  get  away  from  a  telephone.  I 
have  spoken  with  people  who  have  said 
that  the  only  time  they  can  get  work 
done  or  read  or  can  get  away  from  the 
telephone  and  unravel  is  to  get  on  an  air- 
plane. We  are  going  to  put  that  person 
on  the  SST  and  he  win  get  off  before  he 
can  unravel. 

Already,  .there  1«  not  enough  time-^to 
serve  a  meal  between  Cleveland  and  Cbi- 
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caao.  you  are  up  at  crulie  level  10  min- 
utes; (hey  are  accelerating  up  and  going 
dcnm  the  rest  of  ttie  time.  I  used  to  go 
between  tliote  two  cities  and  enjoy  the 
tisnsportatlon.  Now  it  is  too  fast. 

Who  are  the  people  who  are  willing  to 
pay  the  coet?  Approximately  30  percent 
of  the  travel  is  by  people  traveling  on 
bosioess — Oovemment  employees,  some- 
times Senators  and  RepresentatlTts.  but 
for  tile  most  part  business  eocecuUvcs. 
Where  do  most  of  those  business  exeeu- 
Uves  live?  tos  Angeles  or  Son  nancisco. 
let  us  say.  and  New  York. 

So  consider  the  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco  business  executives.  I  looked 
through  the  Boeing  Co.  presentation  on 
the  eST.  At  present,  ordinarily  if  an 
executive  wants  to  get  from  London  to 
San  Francisco,  he  goes  the  polar  route: 
but.  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  Boeing 
Co.  now  has  him  going  across  the  coun- 
try and  back  on  the  return  trip  from 
los  Angeles  to  New  York,  and  then 
supersonic  speed  from  New  York  to  Lon- 
don Thus  he  is  flying  at  subsonic  speed 
for  3.000  miles,  at  a  considerable  increase 
in  cost  because  of  the  very  unfavorable 
cost  distribution  figures  on  an  83T  as 
compared  to  a  subsonic  Jet.  Consequently 
the  SST  will  even  penalize  that  bialness 
executive  a  UtUe. 

The  business  executive  who  is  advan- 
taged is  the  New  York  business  exeeu- 
ttve,  who  can  get  right  on  the  plane 
there— that  is.  if  the  city  of  New  York 
permits  an  SST  to  land;  right  now  they 
say  they  will  not,  but  assume  they  remove 
the  barrier — and  gets  off  In  London.  He 
has  saved  2  or  2^  hoars— that  is.  if  he 
can  land,  and  depending  upon  otlier 
factors. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Boeing  Co.:  Is 
that  the  problem  we  are  trying  to  aOlTe? 
We  ought  to  be  trying  to  solve  problems. 
We  have  enough  of  them.  In  building  the 
SST  are  we  merely  trying  to  save  that 
New  York  bustoess  executive  a  few  hours 
a  year?  Let  ils  say  he  takes  three  trips  to 
London,  and  thereby  averages  10  hours 
in  Ume  saved  by  supersonic  flight.  If  the 
goal  Is  to  save  a  business  executive  some 
10  houn,  I  would  say  the  quickest  way  to 
save  them  time  would  be  to  try  to  get 
them  home  sooner  to  Bcarsdale  from 
Manhattan,  or  vice  versa.  Just  try  to  save 
them  10  minutes.  That  would  be  quicker 
and  better.  If  Boeing  could  do  that,  they 
would  be  performing  a  servloe  for  which 
there  Is  a  considerable  market  in  this 
country  today,  not  the  very  limited  mar- 
keit  that,  I  would  say,  we  have  with  the 
SST. 

In  fact,  ttT.  Prertdent,  I  wa«  very  much 
pleased  to  read  an  article  In  the  Chicago 
San  Times  for  December  15  entitled, 
"HDD  To  Train  Idle  Scientists  as  Urban 
Affairs  Specialists." 

If  we  are  concerned,  as  I  know  we  are. 
about  the  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians who  would  be  released  from  the 
Boeing  Oo.  because  of  the  cancellation  of 
the  SST,  I  would  say  that  we  should  take 
a  page  out  of  the  book  of  Secretary 
Roraney  who  has  looked  at  the  pool  of 
idle  scientists  and  realized  that  they 
could  be  helped  and  the  country  could  be 
helped  because  we  need  their  expertise. 
W*  nsed  an  who  can  ooatribote  to  our 
praUnna. 
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Let  me  read  the  article  from  the  Chi- 
cago Sun  Times'  article  because  I  think  it 
provides  an  answer  to  those  who  say.  'Tto 
not  canoel  the  SST  because  it  will  put 
people  out  of  work  at  Boeing": 

HXJD    To    Trnjuif    IDI*    aoKNTWn    as    t7UAM 

AWAIKS  SPBCXAUBTS 

"^e  DapartmsQt  of  Housing  and  ITrbaa  De- 
vtlopamnx.  la  m  the  Anal  »tag«s  of  planning 
a  campaign  to  train  and  place  thouaanda  of 
unemployed  aclentuta  aa  urban  aSalra  ipe- 
claUats  In  local  and  stata  goTemment. 

The  aim  la  to  fill  an  exlattng  abortage  of 
urban  experta  from  the  ezpandllig  iiool  of 
aclentlata  left  Joblasa  by  fedaial  raaearoh 
cuta.  flnanclal  troublea  of  many  unlveraltles 
and  Blaahee  In  space  and  defenae  spending 
A  HUD  apolcesman  said  Monday  final  plana 
for  tlie  program  should  b«  complete  In  the 
next  few  wee^.  There  are  atrong  IndlcaUons 
It  win  recelre  speedy  White  Houae  approval, 
administration  sources  said. 

The  government  would  use  money  from 
existing  programs  for  spsclal  ooUage  cauraea 
and  on-the-job  trauilng  tor  aa  many  aa 
ao.OOO  of  an  estlmatwl  joblasa  48.000  selen- 
tiats.  the  spokaaman  said. 

It  18  bauavad  that  a  phyalolat,  for  example, 
c&u  receive  additional  training  In  a  relatively 
short  Ume  aa  an  urban  planner  or  systems 
aaaJyst.  He  then  would  be  matched  on  a 
thiw-year  contract  with  the  olty  needing 
such  a  speolallat. 

Model  Oltlea  branch  of  HUD  haa  been  suc- 
oaaaful  with  one  small  pUot  program  attempt- 
ing the  conver^Oon  of  sciectlats  for  employ- 
ment In  Its  Waahlngton  office,  the  apolteaman 
said. 

Cities  which  require  spectallsu  for  plan- 
ning and  operating  urban  renewal  In  Model 
cities  programs  often  appoint  consulting 
firms  rather  than  full-time  employeea. 

Al  pr«aent  they  have  no  money  for  ex- 
tensive recnutment  of  on- job  training  of 
sdentlats  for  the  new  dlaolpilnea. 

The  program  would  begin  with  several 
thousand  scientists  In  such  hard-hit  areas 
«S  Boston,  Wichita,  Kans .  and  Ux  Angeles 
and  (TOSt  leee  than  SS  mllltoA  Initially,  a  HUD 
offlciat  estimated. 

3ueb  rewammg  f  cr  aOentlats  woou  b*  the 
Nixon  admtnlicratlAfi'a  first  aoob  step  In 
carrying  out  lu  promise  to  plan  a  aoiooth 
tranaiuou  between  wartime  economy  and  a 
peacetime  one. 

The  scientists  wotild  be  paid  on  some  still 
undetermined  scale  while  being  retrained 
Their  ssUanea  later  would  be  paid  by  the  gov- 
e.-nmentat  units  hiring  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  this  arti- 
cle tHustrales  the  principle  that  when- 
ever we  have  to  face  up  to  priorities  In 
the  country,  we  can  meet  that  demand. 

Once  It  U  detormlned  that  we  do  not 
need  a  product,  adjustments  should  be 
made. 

I  know  that  when  a  busings  discerns 
changing  needs  in  its  customers,  it  some- 
times Is  Inconvenient  to  tear  down  the 
assembly  line,  to  retrain  people  who  have 
been  engaged  in  making  that  product: 
but  this  decision  is  made  by  the  customer. 
It  is  nutde  by  the  citizen  who  is  the  pur- 
chaser. By  the  nature  of  our  economic 
system,  he  can  dictate  to  all  the  pro- 
ducers In  this  country  what  be  or  she 
wants,  and  It  is  up  to  the  producer  to  re- 
order and  start  the  production  Unas  to 
meet  that  need. 

Through  the  whole  course  of  history 
we  have  done  that. 

It  Is  something  of  an  Inconvenience  to 
a  buggymaker  to  have  to  readjust  his 
whole  production  schedule  when,  over  a 
period  of   time,  people   phase  out  the 


purchase  of  buggies  because  they  fed 
that  the  automobUes  will  serve  them  bet- 
ter. That  buggy  maker  can  hang  on.  He 
can  keep  producing  buggies.  He  can  con- 
tinue his  research  along  that  Une,  trying 
to  develop  that  mode  of  transportation 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  he  will  go 
bankrupt  if  he  keeps  it  up  too  long.  An 
adjustment  has  to  be  made. 

So  too  with  tlie  refrigerator.  It  is  an 
inconvenience  to  the  icemaker  or  the 
salesman,  and  It  is  an  inconvenlenoe  to 
the  Icebox  maker.  But  the  refrigerator  is 
going  to  take  over  and  the  icemaker  and 
Icebox  producer  had  better  adjust  to 
those  production  schedules. 

So  we  face  this  same  agonizing  situ- 
ation as  a  country  when  we  have  decided 
to  scale  down  certain  defense  spending, 
to  deemptlasize  the  production  and  de- 
velopment of  certain  types  of  weapons 
systems,  and  move  those  ftsnds  Into  other 
areas.  In  a  free  economy,  the  people  in- 
volved have  to  make  the  Individual  de- 
cislen  to  adjust  their  sldUs,  to  curry 
them  into  an  eoooomlc  structure  that 
can  better  utilise  their  ddll. 

Has  the  country  Itself  made  a  decision 
on  the  6ST?  I  think  it  has.  I  tlilnk  that 
this  Is  the  kind  of  problem  the  citizens 
of  this  country  are  competent  to  Judge. 
Many  tunes  I  have  been  told,  when 
we  completed  analysis  of  certain  mili- 
tary project  in  trying  to  set  the  appro- 
priate level  of  spending',  "Well,  you  really 
do  not  understand  that."  I  do  hot  un- 
derstand why  It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to 
understand  anything  that  is  in  the  mili- 
tary budget.  If  someone  would  take  the 
time  to  explain  it  to  me,  or  I  took  the 
time  to  study  it.  After  all.  1  was  a  oon- 
tractlng  officer  for  the  O.S.  Navy  here 
in  Washington  30  years  ago,  and  for  26 
years  I  was  a  defense  prtiductloa  oon- 
tractor,  I  felt  I  was  competent  to  Judge 
whether  an  Item  was  needed  or  hot 
needed.  I  think  many  others  In  this  body 
described  that  they  were  compet^mt  to 
Judge,  and  that  we  should  not  serve  sim- 
ply as  a  rubber  stamp  on  a  budget  that 
was  presented,  simply  because  it  had 
gone  through  the  Armed  Servlefes  Com- 
mittee and  we  were  told,  "W«l,  thia  is 
sort  of  sacrosanct  to  the  defense  of  the 
country.  It  is  too  complicated  for  anyone 
really  to  understand." 

The  more  we  penetrated,  probed,  and 
dug  Into  projects,  the  more  we  began  to 
(mderstand  that  they  were  not  all  that 
complicated,  that  certain  foolish  mis- 
takes were  being  made,  that  were  being 
pttpered  over. 

It  would  have  been  a  good  thing  if  the 
Department  of  Defense  had  listened  to 
the  Senate  discussion  of  the  P-111.  the 
TFX  airplane,  as  this  project  was  ques- 
tioned many  Umes.  Now  some  i^  billion 
to  SB  billion  later  we  have  found,  to  our 
dismay,  that  the  cost  was  exorbitant  and 
that  we  should  not  have  stayed  with  the 
project  as  long  as  we  did. 

So.  too.  I  think  It  is  possible  for  the 
American  citizen  to  make  such  Juds- 
ments  on  the  SST.  After  all,  it  does  not 
mvolve  a  complex  series  of  questions, 
iliey  can  aak  themselves:  Is  It  In  our 
national  defense  to  develop  this?  Is  the 
future  defense  of  thLi  country  dependent 
upon  our  having  an  SST? 
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They  do  not  have  to  go  any  further 
than  Uielr  own  represenutlve  in  Con- 
gress, oi  Senator,  or  the  local  army  unit. 
U>  determine  that  there  is  no  requirement 
by  the  military  for  the  SST.  The  mlU- 
lary  cannot  afford  to  put  that  kind  of 
money  into  a  plane  to  move  persormel 
or  materiel  and  equipment  with  the  low 
ratio  of  payload  to  the  overall  expense. 

They  ieel  that  the  coat  of  moving 
goods  and  services  and  equipment  and 
personnel  at  that  speed  and  at  that  coet 
Is  exorbitant.  So.  they  have  not  been 
willing  to  put  one  single  cent  into  it. 

There  being  no  military  requirement 
for  the  SST.  the  taxpayer  can  say 
'Therefore,  the  defense  of  the  country 
is  not  involved.  The  SST  Is  therefore  in- 
tended to  serve  the  civilian  economy 
What  is  our  need  for  it?  What  will  "it 
cost  me?  Am  I  inclined  to  use  It?" 

I  think  that  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
taxpayers  would  quickly  assert  that  if 
it  can't  be  available  and  ready  to  fly  at  a 
coat  of  no  more  than  the  conventional 
707  or  747.  they  are  not  wiUlng  to  pay 
that  higher  cost.  In  fact,  90  percent  of 
them  would  probably  say,  "I  have  no  in- 
tention of  even  getting  on  a  707  or  747 
to  BO  abroad.  I  do  not  have  the  hope 
of  doing  it.  Why  would  I  then,  if  I  am 
not  even  planning  on  going  abroad  in  my 
Ufetlme,  want  to  support  the  economic 
investment  necessary  to  get  there  a  UtUe 
faster  than  otherwise?" 

So  we  are  dovra  to  about  10  percent  of 
the  people.  I  would  sity  this  is  why  the 
country  has  overwhelmingly  rejected  the 
concept.  Thld  is  why  those  Senators  who 
are  propooeats  of  the  SST  refused  to  let 
this  question  come  to  a  vole  before  the 
election.  As  one  of  them  said  to  me: 

We  ban  oa  intention  of  having  SaQatora 
oommlttad  on  this  quaaUon  whan  tliey  have 
to  go  baton  tha  electorate  to  teeure  reelec- 
tion thla  year.  We  do  not  want  this  to  ba 
an  Issue  In  thla  campaign- 


There  was  a  conscientious  effort  to 
withhold  the  matter  as  an  issue  when  we 
were  ready  to  go  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate long  before  the  election.  It  was  with- 
held until  after  the  elecUon  was  over, 
after  Senators  no  longer  had  to  be  ac- 
countable to  the  people,  after  our  feet 
were  no  longer  held  to  the  fire,  and  after 
Representatives  and  Senators  had  been 
subject  to  the  direct  scrutiny  of  the  vot- 
ers. Then  and  only  then,  after  the  elec- 
tions, were  we  wlHlng  to  face  up  to  the 
issue. 

But  even  then,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  proponcnu  of  the  SST,  the  Senate 
overwhelmingly  rejected  the  SST. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  who  feel  we 
have  won  the  battle  now  Insist  upon  t»r- 
rylng  our  story  to  the  rest  of  the  Sen- 
ate and,  hopefully,  have  it  heard  by  the 
House?  We  intend  to  carry  the  story  to 
tJie  rest  of  the  people  In  the  country  a'; 
wen  who  might  not  have  made  up  their 
minds  as  yet.  If  we  were  to  leave  the  de- 
cUion  to  the  people  In  the  coimtry,  there 
would  be  no  question  that  the  SST  would 
be  overwhelmingly  rejected. 

■nius  we  get  down  to  the  question  of 
how  we  can  use  this  money  which  would 
otherwise  go  for  the  development  of  the 
SHT. 

I  would  Uke  to  make  this  point  crystal 
clear.  The  money  we  are  talking  about 
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spending  on  the  SST  is  money  that  we 
do  not  have.  There  is  no  3urplus  in  the 
Treasury.  We  do  not  have  any  funds  idle 
and  available.  We  are  not  looking  around 
and  saying,  "We  have  some  money. 
What  are  we  going  to  spend  it  on?" 

We  do  not  have  any  money.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  go  out  and  borrow  the 
money,  and  from  whom?  We  are  going  to 
have  to  go  to  Uie  very  bankers  who  have 
consistly  refused  to  finance  the  SST 
themselves.  We  are  going  to  have  to  bor- 
row the  money  from  them  or  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  go  to  the  taxpayers  and 
somehow  get  the  addlUonai  revenue 
from  the  taxpayers.  Either  now  or  later 
the  taxpayers  will  be  required  to  finance 
something  they  have  overwhelmingly 
said  they  do  not  want. 

What  a  ludicrous  position  we  are  in.  In 
addition  to  borrowed  capital,  we  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  pay  a  very  high  rate  of 
interest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  Involves 
mtich  more  than  Just  money.  The  cost 
will  come  out  of  the  hides  of  the  people 
in  several  different  ways.  We  all  know 
ttot  money  borrowed  by  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment puts  an  upward  pressure  on 
prices,  particularly  on  the  cost  of  money. 
As  the  prices  inch  up,  maybe  11  is  only 
a  half  a  percent  this  month  and  a  half 
a  percent  next  month,  and  as  we  total 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  slgnlfleance 
of  «-  to  7-percent  Increases  for  food, 
10-pcroent  increases  for  clothing,  and  in- 
creases for  rent,  we  begin  to  realize  the 
seriousness  of  the  matter. 

The  people  In  some  at  the  cities  are 
now  up  in  arms  over  the  rent  Increases 
they  are  experiencing.  Who  have  we 
hurt?  Have  we  hurt  the  business  execu- 
tive that  is  going  to  go  to  London  on  the 
SST?  Obviously  not. 

Have  we  hurt  the  affluent  American 
who  might  be  traveling  to  Europe  or 
around  the  world  who  might  not  want 
to  fly  the  SST  until  after  aU  of  the  bugs 
are  out  of  It?  Many  people  have  not  gone 
on  the  747's  as  yet.  They  are  golnc  to  wait 
and  see. 

The  cost  of  an  Idle  »23  million  alreraf  t 
is  enormous  for  the  airlines  as  well.  One 
of  the  airlines  has  six  74Ts  in  mothballs. 
The  people  are  not  using  them.  The  cost, 
therefore,  to  the  public  is  even  greater 
than  the  inflationary  cost^ 

The  committee  involved  in  banking, 
housing,  and  urban  affairs  will  be  hear- 
Ign  testimony  in  the  next  session  of  the 
Congress.  In  private  talks  that  I  have 
had,  the  former  Director  of  the  Budget 
Dr.  Charles  Schultz,  Indicated  that  there 
Is  a  direct  1  for  1  ratio  between  funds 
borrowed  by  the  Federal  Oovemment 
and  a  dropoff  in  housing.  In  other  words, 
there  is  an  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates.  As  interest  costs  go  up  with  Gov- 
ernment borrowing,  the  number  of  dol- 
lars going  into  the  private  housing  mar- 
ket reduces  $1  for  every  tl  borrowed  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  So  In  the  case 
of  the  SST,  year  after  year,  the  (290  mil- 
lion or  1300  milUon  that  is  put  into  that 
project  by  the  Federal  Government — all 
of  which  has  to  be  borrowed  by  the  Oov- 
emment— comes  out  in  part  of  the  hous- 
ing market.  As  the  housing  market  re- 
duces In  size  and  scope,  people  are  laid 
off;  They  are  laid  off  In  the  very  States 
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that  are  buUdlng  the  SST.  so  that  the 
people  who  are  laid  off  In  the  lumber  In- 
dustry, in  lumber  mllis,  in  furniture  fac- 
toriee,  in  all  of  the  appUance  manufac- 
turing Industrie* — whose  sales  vary 
somewhat  with  the  new  housing  units 
that  are  started— are  adversly  affected  by 
the  decline  in  the  housing  market. 

As  we  know,  as  the  housing  market 
gyrates  up  and  down,  it  causes  tremen- 
dous implications  throughout  the  Ameri- 
can economy. 

I  would  say  that  there  is  no  single  In- 
dtistry  in  this  country  in  which  there  Is 
a  greater  correlation  between  a  drop  In 
the  basic  industrj- — housing — and  the 
drop  in  the  other  Industries  that  service 
It.  A  very  high  proportion  of  American 
workers  are  Involved  in  housing  and  in 
fomlshli^  hotises. 

It  reaches  into  the  textile  Industry  to 
the  extent  that  the  making  of  rugs  can 
only  be  used  to  furnish  the  new  housing 
that  It  created.  The  carpet  manufactur- 
ers rely  for  their  markets  on  new  hous- 
ing. So  we  have  a  maladjustment  be- 
raiKe  we  are  forcing  people  to  spend 
thrtr  time,  energy,  and  effort  on  the 
SS-r  which  serves  one  tit  the  lowest 
needs  in  any  order  of  priorities  we  could 
evTCr  make  up.  We  find  money  being 
forced  Into  that  market.  We  And  as  we 
pump  tills  money  from  the  FMer&l 
Treasury  into  that  market  it  is  neces- 
sarUy  being  drained  off  someplace  else 
It  is  as  a  coosequence  causing  penjle  to 
be  laid  off  in  other  areas. 

I  again  refer  to  the  other  specific  Il- 
lustrations I  have  mentioned  before 
wliere  we  have  turned  down  funds  for 
mass  transit,  and  we  have  turned  down 
funds  to  build  hospitals,  day  care  cen- 
ters and  neighborhood  health  centers. 
We  have  turned  down  funds  for  train- 
ing people  to  go  Into  service  industries 
Slid  we  have  turned  down  funds  for  peo- 
ple to  go  Into  sophisticated  Industrial 
operations— all  beeauEe  of  the  lack  of 
money. 

We  lack  1300  mlllloo  of  that  money 
because  we  are  artlflcially  forcing  it  and 
diverting  it  into  thia  project  which  the 
country  neither  needs  nor  wante. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that  our 
prratlge  is  involved.  I  Just  do  not  know 
how  much  prestige  there  is  in  owning 
and  operating  a  big  white  elephant.  There 
Is  no  prestige  for  any  country  which  op- 
erates a  big  white  elephant.  I  do  not 
notice  that  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  talks 
a  great  deal  about  the  Edsel.  It  pumped 
a  lot  of  money  into  the  Edsel.  I  suppose 
many  people  said,  "We  have  to  have  it " 
But  finally  Henry  Ford,  who  is  a  realist 
and  who  used  the  same  kind  of  Judgment 
each  Senator  is  responsible  for  exercis- 
ing today,  said,  'We  have  reached  the 
point  where  there  Is  no  further  odvan- 
tageto  the  country  or  the  company  In 
pursuing  the  Edsel."  He  made  the  cou- 
rageous declsiwi  to  say.  we  made  a  mis- 
take. The  Ford  Motor  Co.  is  better  for 
it  and  the  country  b  better  for  it. 

That  is  the  decision  I  think  the  Senate 
.'jhould  make.  We  should  forthrightly  say, 
"We  made  a  mistake."  We  rightly  re- 
sponded to  Sputnik  by  going  to  the  moon 
and  putting  satelUtes  around  the  earth. 
We  felt  that  the  SST  would  have  a  com- 
parable Impact  on  the  world.  Well,  I  con 
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cmtUy  ttut  the  Conoofde  has  no  impact 
even  In  England,  much  leu  around  Uie 
world. 

I  was  in  £^land  recently  when  the 
newspapers  announced  that  everyone 
could  watch  the  Concorde,  and  suggested 
people  stop  their  cars  and  watch  wtien 
it  was  going  to  croas  the  country,  ac- 
ooitUng  to  the  announced  schedule. 

I  was  on  the  road  to  the  airport.  I 
tbought,  "My  heavens,  we  are  either  go- 
ing to  be  blocked  out  there  or  we  are 
going  to  have  to  clear  a  way  because 
everyone  will  be  pulling  off  the  highway 
to  see  the  Concorde." 

I  did  not  see  more  than  a  car  or  two 
stop.  I  did  not  tiear  it  discussed.  People 
Just  did  not  seem  to  care.  This  is  not 
another  man-on- tbe-moon  project.  It  is 
a  potential  white  elephant,  and  even  il 
It  is  successful,  it  will  not  bring  great 
prestige  to  this  country. 

U  it  is  built,  it  will  be  sold  at  a  loss: 
every  single  one  of  the  planes  we  under- 
write and  sell  will  be  at  a  loss.  The  only 
prestige  or  notoriety  we  will  have  is  that 
the  United  States  wUl  become  the  biggest 
polluter  in  the  world.  I  expect  the  SST 
to  be  Just  about  as  popular  with  the 
people  of  the  world  as  it  is  with  the  Sierra 
Club,  and  I  can  speak  to  the  popularity 
of  the  SST  within  the  Sierra  Club. 

I  have  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Phillip  S. 
Berry,  noted  and  respected  conssra- 
Uonlst.  In  his  telegram  he  stated: 

Tha  sierra  Club  believes  tl^At  legislation 
paaed  by  the  Senate  to  ooutrol  flights  of 
supersonlQ  tnuuports  within  the  oontl- 
uent«l  United  States  la  wholly  Inadequate  to 
protect  against  adverse  environmental  Im- 
pacts of  SST  operation,  including  noise 
levels,  pollution,  massive  fael  consumption. 
etc.  to  prevent  world-wide  environmental 
degradation  from  SST  operatlom  we  urge 
your  support  of  the  Prozmlre  amendment  to 
delete  1390  million  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  appropriation  bill  for  fur- 
ther aubaidy  of  the  SST) . 

Paiujr  8.  BauT, 
President.  Siena  Club. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  the  environ- 
mental hazard.  I  have  spent  probably 
less  than  20  percent  of  my  speaking  on 
this  project  discussing  the  environ- 
mental hazard  involved,  even  though  I 
consider  it  very  Important.  I  have  tried 
to  prove  slmp^  that  this  is  a  bad  in- 
vestment for  the  taxpayers  of  tills  coim- 
try.  There  is  not  a  company  in  this  cotm- 
try  tliat  could  go  before  its  stockholders 
and  receive  support  for  any  major  part 
in  flnancing  this  project.  There  is  not  a 
bank  in  America  that  would  finance  this 
project.  Why,  then,  if  the  bankers  will 
not  finance  this  project  should  we,  after 
the  election  is  over  and  2  years  before 
the  next  election — when  we  sometimes 
feel  the  people  will  perhaps  forget  how 
we  voted — stick  the  taxpayers  with  the 
cost  of  this  project?  We  have  so  many 
other  urgent  projects  to  carry  forward. 

So,  on  the  basis  of  the  economic  via- 
bUity  of  the  project  and  its  failure  to 
meet  those  specifications,  and  the  fact 
that  this  decision  will  otherwise  be  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  every  single  year 
for  as  far  as  I  can  toreaee  in  the  future, 
I  think  the  time  has  arrived  to  bite  the 
bullet,  and  make  the  decision. 

A  majority  of  this  body  has  said,  "We 
want  no  more  money  spent  on  the  8BT." 
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We  did  not  say,  "We  want  some  money 
spent."  We  did  not  say.  "Let  us  build  Just 
the  front  half  of  it  or  just  the  back  half 
of  it  or  just  three-fourths  of  an  SST." 
The  Senate  said.  "We  do  not  want  to 
build  any  SST." 

In  addition,  it  is  nut  in  the  nature  of 
the  order  of  priorities  of  this  country  to 
proceed  with  the  SST.  The  so-called 
compromise  tliat  we  were  given  does  not 
impress  me  one  bit  because  the  dilTerence 
between  »290  million  and  zero  is  not 
$210  million,  and  the  difference  between 
go  and  no-go  is  not.  "Let  us  go  slower  " 
We  made  the  decision  not  to  go  ahead 
with  this  project  and  that  is  the  decision 
which  the  Senate  should  stick  to;  It  Is 
the  decision  the  conferees  should  have 
maintained. 

I  do  not  blame  the  conferees  who 
contrary  to  Senate  rules,  were  appointed 
and  were  ahnost  all  proponents  of  the 
project.  I  cannot  blame  them  when  in 
their  hearts  they  could  not  carry  out  the 
wUl  of  the  Senate  making  a  halfhearted 
attempt,  or.  in  their  Judgment  at  the 
tune,  a  wholehearted  attempt;  but  from 
the  end  result  we  can  only  say  it  was  a 
halfhearted  attempt  to  stop  the  project. 
It  is  for  this  reason  we  feel  we  must 
carry  on  this  dialog.  We  must  continue  to 
bring  out  new  facts,  and  I  beUeve  we  have 
many,  many  new  facts  that  need  to  be 
brought  out.  If  anyone  would  say  the 
weight  of  evidence  is  still  not  in  favor  of 
the  opponents  of  the  SST,  I  would  remind 
tliat  person  that  there  are  still  many 
witnesses  whose  views  have  not  yet  been 
aired  hi  this  debate. 

I  have  myself  received  thousands  of 
communications  on  this  Issue  At  some 
time,  I  should  like  to  read  them  into  the 
RacoRD  so  that  the  Racoan  wUl  reflect 
the  comments  of  some  of  the  thoughtful 
people  m  the  State  of  nunols  who  repre- 
sent a  cross  section  of  the  views  of  my 
constituency.  These  are  people  deeply 
concerned  about  their  country  and  they 
are  people  deetrfy  concerned  about  the 
symbol  the  SST  represents,  a  symbol  of 
whether  or  not  the  will  of  the  people  shall 
prevail  over  the  will  of  some  private 
special  Interests  In  the  reordering  of  our 
prloriUes.  At  the  appropriate  time  I 
should  like  to  give  the  Senate  the  benefit 
of  being  able  to  hear  and.  if  they  wish,  to 
debate  the  Judgment  reached  by  a  repre- 
sentaUve  group  of  dUzens  in  my  State 
who  have  thought  through  this  project 
and  who  have  expressed  to  me  in  un- 
equivocal terms  their  opposition  to  It. 

In  fact,  the  only  support  of  any  con- 
sequence for  the  SST  I  can  really  find  In 
my  State  comes  from  those  who  would  be 
in  some  way  or  other  directly  subsidized 
or  benefited  by  the  project.  Even  to  those 
contractors  in  niinols — and  I  like  to 
bring  codtracts  Into  the  State  of  Dlinols- 
like  anyone  else.  I  would  Uke  to  see  our 
economy  expand  and  grow— who  would 
receive  a  total  of  some  »33  mllUon  which 
they  would  derive  in  benefits  from  the 
J1.3  billion,  my  answer  Is  very  clear-  If 
you  are  asking  me  to  Judge  this  on  the 
basis  of  what  Is  best  for  Hflnols,  my  de- 
cision is  s  resotmdlng  "no"  to  the  SST, 
because  while  we  would  gain  »33  minioii 
in  contracts,  and  would  put  some  people 
to  work,  we  would  (a)  be  building 
something  that  the  people  of  Illinois 


overwhelmmgly  do  not  want  the  T3S 
Government  to  build,  and  (b)  be  as- 
sessmg  the  people  of  Illinois  their 
proportionate  tax  share  of  the  »1.3  blllioQ 
cost — some  »U5  million.  I  would  there- 
fore have  to  say  that  to  invest  $115  mil- 
lion to  get  back  $33  million  is,  even  for 
the  State  of  Illinois,  a  pretty  poor  invest- 
ment. To  those  contractors  who  say  to 
me,  "You  have  got  to  keep  fighting  for 
the  contracts  for  Illinois,"  I  say,  "My 
job  is  to  keep  defending  the  taxpayers 
of  Illinois  who  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
for  these  contracts  three  to  four  times 
over." 

There  are  some  States,  of  course,  which 
might  receive  what  might  be  caUsd  a 
surplus  in  their  balance  of  payments: 
they  Will  actually  receive  back  Into  those 
States  more  for  the  project  than  they  will 
put  out  m  paying  their  proportionate 
share  of  taxes.  But  I  would  say  to  those 
distinguished  Senators  who  represent 
that  point  of  view  of  their  own  con- 
stituents, it  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
would  build  something,  with  those  same 
people  and  those  same  facilities,  that  will 
lUl  an  urgent  need  for  the  country. 

I  can  recall  when  I  came  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  contracting  oflScer,  many  years 
ago  in  World  War  n.  I  was  in  the  Navy  as 
a  gunnery  officer  in  charge  of  production 
control  for  aviation  fire  control  equip. 
ment  for  the  Navy  Air  Corps.  I  had  left  a 
company  that  had  built  a  torpedo  di- 
rector for  an  aircraft,  and  was  interested 
m  that  torpedo  director,  which  tavolved 
milhons  and  millions  of  dollars  for  our 
company.  I  was  stlU  a  stockholder  for  the 
cOTapany  and  was  still  retained  on  the 
payroll,  as  many  times  young  men  who 
went  into  the  service  were.  For  that  pay 
I  had  to  send  every  single  month  a  re- 
port of  what  I  felt  the  company  should  be 
doing  when  the  war  was  over.  So  I  was 
really  retained  by  that  company  The 
amount  was  only  $50  a  week,  but  it  made 
a  big  difference  to  a  yeoman  in  the  Navy 
to  have  this  additional  compensation  I 
felt  a  loyalty  to  that  company. 

But  I  was  shocked  when  I  wmt  to  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  saw  a  director 
there  from  COMAIRPAC  saying  that  the 
Mark  30  torpedo  director  should  not  be 
used  m  combat.  The  computations  were 
so  complicated  that  by  the  time  the  pilot 
put  those  computations  into  the  director 
he  was  in  range  of  the  target.  We  were 
losing  too  many  planes.  The  COMAIR- 
PAC directive  said  to  use  the  seaman's 
eye  in  Ueu  of  the  torpedo  director. 

I  went  back  to  my  commanding  officer 
who  will  be  nameless,  and  said ; 

I  would  Uke  to  show  you  (ometlusg  that 
I  fotmd  OD  the  torpedo  director. 

He  said,  after  he  looked  at  it: 
That  1«  none  of  our  buaUiMS.  It  Is  our  lob 
to  build  them.  It  la  th«lr  job  to  um  tbam 
and  If  they  are  not  going  to  use  them  they 
ahould  tell  ua.  We  have  received  no'suoh 
communication  from  them. 

After  a  rather  heated  disousalan  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  several  days,  I 
flnaUy  received  permission  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  other  offlelals 
in  the  depaitment,  and  my  commanding 
officer  and  I  began  to  work  together,  and 
it  resulted  in  a  cancellaUon  of  contracts 
to  my  own  comiiany  amountlnB  to  mil- 
lloos  of  dollan. 
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Because  I  had  been  so  Instruraenta]  In 
thfe  matter,  I  fdt  obligated  to  call  the 
cbmpanjr,  to  notify  the  President,  and  to 
offer  to  resign,  but  I  Indicated  at  the 
same  time  that,  in  my  conscience,  I  did 
tlie  right  thing.  I  felt  that,  in  the  midst 
of  a  war,  a  company  should  not  be  work- 
ing on  products  that  were  not  needed. 
Even  though  the  cancellation  of  that 
production  would  cost  much,  and  the 
facilities  would  have  to  be  torn  down, 
and  the  company  would  have  to  get  other 
contracts,  I  thought  It  was  the  right 
thing  to  do,  and  1  waa  notifying  the  com- 
pany of  what  I  had  done. 

Aftej-  a  long  pause,  the  President  said 
words  to  me  that  I  will  never  forget: 

Ton  did  tile  right  thing.  Don't  worry 
about. our  adjuatment.  Wa  ahould  not  be  pro- 
ducing anything  that  tha  country  dose  not 
need/Orwant. 

I  have  said  many  times  on  the  floor 
the  great  Boeing  Co.  is  truly  one  of  the 
greatest  companies  I  have  ever  worked 
with.  I  was  instrumental  in  trying  to 
bitng  their  management  deeper  into  the 
space  program  than  they  were  when  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Space  Committee. 
I  know  their  management.  It  is  a  most 
distinguished  management  team,  with 
great  knowledge,  and  they  lead  a  really 
eflSclent  and  -well-organized  company 
that  has  made  tremendous  contributions 
to  Hits  eountry  and  to  the  field  Of  avia- 
Uoh. 

If  the  country's  decision  is  not  to  pro- 
duce this  plane  and  if  the  decision  of 
tills  body  is  not  to  produoe  the  plane, 
then  I  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  those 
who  say  that  adjustments  and  dBsts  most 
be  met  because  this  compjlny  in  good 
faith  has  iproceeded  in  'accordance  with 
directives  It  has  receivefl  In  contracts 
with  the  U.S.  Qovemment.  I  would  be 
the  first  to  say  we  should  pay  fully  for 
the  cancellation  costs.  I  would  put  that 
company  in  the  same  category  as  I  would 
put  any  small  business,  and  I  am  a  de- 
fender of  small  business,  who  thinks  they 
should  have  priority  in  receipt  of  Federal 
contracts,  I  would  give  every  conceivable 
consideration  to  the  Boeing  Co.  for  addi- 
tional contracts  that  would  place  skilled 
people  immediately  to  work  on  meeting 
new  needs  to  solve  n»w  problems  that  are 
real  problems.  ' 

If  that  is  the  decision  ot  the  Congress 
of  the  united  States.1  would  hope  to  be 
worlcing  very  olosely  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  from  the  State  of 
WashlngOon.  who  share,  firsthand,  the 
great  respect  I  have  for  the  Boeing  Co. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  work  with  them  m 
finding  an  equitable  adjustment  if,  by 
action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  this  project  is  shelved,  or  termi- 
nated, or  mothballed.  or  whatever  one 
wants  to  call  it  at  the  present  time.  I 
would  help  to  find  a  way  to  devote  those 
resources,  money,  and  talents  to  solving 
real  hunum  needs,  rather  than  continu- 
ing to  lose  money  on  the  basis  of  a  very, 
vei-y  sketchy,  skimpy,  skeptical  case  that 
I  believe  has  to  date  been  made  for  the 
SST.  The  case  for  the  SST  is,  I  feel,  full 
of  holes  and  simply  will  not  stand  up 
under  the  test  of  sound  investment  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 


THE  18- YEAR-OLD  VOTE 

Mr.  MAQNUSGN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  learned  that  the  VB.  Supreme  Court 
has  upheld  part  of  the  18-year-old  vote 
amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970.  As  one  of  the  principal  sponsoi-s 
of  the  18-year-old  vote  amendment  to 
the  act,  I  am  truly  gratified,  as  I  know 
Sehators  MiUisrisLD  and  Kennedy  must 
edsobe. 

Not  only  will  this  measure,  as  ui;Aeld 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  extend  the  right  to 
vote  to  10  million  young  Americans — at  a 
time  when  their  Involvement  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  political  processes  of  tills 
Nation — but  also  extends  for  5  years  the 
most  effective  civil  rights  measure  of 
modem  times,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1985. 

I  have  not  yet  read  the  entire  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  It  would  be  in- 
appropriate to  comment  on  the  reasons 
why  the  Court  did  not  uphold  the  exten- 
sion of  the  vote  to  18-year-olds  in  State 
and  local  elections.  I  certainly  am 
pleased,  however,  that  the  Court  did  ex- 
tend the  franchise  to  18-year-olds  in  all 
Federal  elecUons. 

My  experience  in  this  matter  goes  back 
a  long,  long  time.  I  was  a  member  of  my 
State  legislature  in  1933,  and  at  that  time 
I  introduced  in  the  legislature  a  bill 
which  would  permit  18-year-olds  to  vote. 
I  happened  to  be  chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary committee  of  the  house  m  ray 
State  at  that  &ne,  and  the  committee 
pas.=;ed  my  bill  unanimously.  But  the 
rules  ccsnmlttee  of  the  house  refused  to 
allow  it  to  come  to  the  floor  for  a  vote. 
I  must  state,  frankly,  that  this  has 
been-  one  of  the  longest  and  most  diffi- 
cult legislative  endeavors  which  I  have 
pafticlpated  In;  yet,  today  is  one  of  my 
most  satisf.ving  as  a  U.S.  Senator. 

Mr.  Prtftldent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  several  articles 
and  reprints  on  the  18-year-old  vote  be 
printed  In  the  Cokcressiokal  Record,  ta- 
cludtag  an  article  entitled:  "Senate  Ap- 
proves Vote  At  18  In  All  Elections"  pub- 
lished in  the  Washington  Post  at  the  time 
the  Senate  voted.  64  to  17.  to  lower  the 
voting  age.  I  also  ask  that  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  written  by  Mr.  JusUce 
Black  be  included  at  this  point;  this  Is 
only  a  portion  of  the  very  lengthy 
opinion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

SENA-rv  Amuivxs  Votk  at  18  nv  Azx  ELXcnona 
(By  Spencer  Rich) 
The  Senate,  on  a  M-to-17  roll  call,  voted 
yeateiday  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18  for 
federal,  state  and   local  electlona. 

The  proposal,  aponsored  by  Senate  Major- 
ity Leader  Mike  Mansaeld  (I>-Uont.).  Ua- 
jorlty  Whip  Edward  U.  Kennedy  (D-Ifata.) 
and  Sen.  Warren  O.  Uagnuson  (D-Waah.), 
was  tacked  on  a  voting  rights  bill  that  la 
expected  to  pass  the  Senate  today. 

The  amendment  would  boost  voting  age 
population  by  some  10  million  penons  once 
It  went  into  effect  at  the  start  of  1971,  In- 
cluding 304,000  la  Ifaryland,  46,000  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  388.000  In  Virginia. 
But  It  faces  fonmoable  obataclee  baton  It 
can  become  law.  House  Judiciary  Committee 


Cbalrman  Bmanuel  Celler  (D-N.T.) ,  who  will 
handle  the  whole  voting  rights  package  once 
it  is  sent  back  to  the  House,  has  repeatedly 
eapreaaed  his  oppoottion  to  the  propoaal  and 
liaa  promised  to  "fight  like  lieU"  to  kill  the 
provision. 

11  the  overaU  voung  ngbta  meastu-e  goes 
to  a  House-Senate  conierenoe,  Celler  will 
have  a  duuicft  to  kill  the  voting-age  pro- 
vision thare. 

"1  think  Oeller  wUl  probably  stop  it."  said 
Senate  Minority  Leader  Hugh  Scott  (R-Pa.) 
yesterday. 

Some  Senate  baokan  of  the  anundment 
beUeve  tile  beet  chance  of  putting  the  provi- 
sion through  the  House  lies  In  getting  Celler 
to  agree  to  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  whole 
Senate  rights  package  without  going  to  con- 
ference. 

The  House  last  year  passed  an  administra- 
tion bill  that  scraps  the  IMS  Voting  Rights 
Act  In  lavor  of  a  different  scheme  of  voting 
rtghta  protection  which  civil  rights  groups 
consider  Inadequate. 

The  Senate,  however,  is  expected  to  ap- 
prove today  a  substitute  voting  rights  meas- 
ure, sponsored  by  Scott  and  Sen.  Philip  A. 
Hart  (D-Mlch.) ,  which  extends  the  1989  act 
for  Ave  years,  abolishes  residency  require- 
ments for  presidential  elections  and  bans 
literacy  testa  ail  over  the  country. 

CeUer  favoc«  these  Senate  provisions  and 
vnll  t>e  under  pressure  to  take  the  whole  Sen- 
ate bill  and  avoid  a  conference  m  wtilch 
Southern  senators  might  strive  to  block 
the  flve-year  extension  of  the  1965  act. 

Still  another  obstacle,  even  If  the  18-year- 
old  voting  prcnslon  ultimately  dears  Con- 
gress, will  be  a  court  test  of  the  constitu- 
tioDAlity  of  lowering  the  voting  age  by  stat- 
ute, rather  than  by  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. 

The  Idea  of  using  the  statutory  approach 
and  tacking  the  16-year-old  vote  provision 
onto  the  voting  rights  measure  was  first 
c:;noel¥ed  by  Kennedy,  but  he  appeared  ready 
to  drop  it  because  of  fears  It  might  endanger 
final  Bouse  acceptance  of  the  Scott- Han  sub- 
stitute. Mansfield  then  took  up  the  proposal 
and  pressed  It  forward  to  yestertlay's  vote. 

Mansfield  said  he  decided  to  do  so  when, 
following  a  late  Saturday  session  of  the  Sen- 
ate Feb.  36.  he  gave  Magnu.son  a  ride  home. 
During  the  ride,  Mansfield  said.  Magnuson 
told  him,  "  Mike,  you  know  Kennedy  has  a 
pretty  good  idea.  I  first  introduced  It  In  the 
Washington  state  legislature  in  1933.  V?hy 
dont  you  and  1  get  together  and  Introduce 
that  as  an  amendment  to  Scott-Hart?  Ted's 
In  Ireland,  but  what  do  you  think?" 

"I  said  I'd  think  It  over,"  aaid  Mansfield. 
"Next  day  I  saw  him  and  said,  'I  tMnir  your 
idea's  a  good  one.  Ill  Introduce  It  in  all 
three  names.'  And  I  did."  Mansfield  singled 
out  Marlow  W.  Cook  (R-Ky.)  for  special 
praise  in  helping  on  the  amendment  by  pro- 
pjalng  a  Jan.  1.  I97l.  effective  date,  which 
Mansfield  said  strengthened  the  amendment. 
The  Senate  had  l>een  expected  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  whole  voting  rights  pack- 
age yesterday,  but  Sen.  James  B.  .^Uen  ID- 
Ala.),  as  he  had  on  Wednesday,  offered  a 
series  of  amendments  that  consumed  most 
of  the  day.  One  Allen  amendment,  to  make 
voting  by  18-year-oId3  effective  in  1973  m- 
steod  of  1971 ,  was  rejected,  72-to-15.  Another, 
to  repeal  all  the  key  sections  of  The  1986  Vot- 
ing Rights  Act,  was  defeated,  63  to  IS.  Also 
defcatM]  by  voice  vote  was  an  amendment  by 
Jack  ^filler  (R-Iowa)  changing  coverage  tests 
under  the  196Sact. 

Alien  then  said  he  wished  to  add  to  the 
administration  bill  two  key  pitjvislona  which 
were  also  In  the  Scott-Hart  substitute,  so 
that  when  the  test  vote  between  the  two 
comes  in  the  Senate  to<lay.  the  only  differenoa 
will  be  that  the  Scott-Hart  measure  oon- 
unues  the  1065  act  for  five  years  and  Mam 
administration  measure  does  not. 


■-»i 
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'nAa  wM  dona  od  roll  eaUlM  of  W  to  IB  uul 
78  to  A.  The  two  provltf oas  wore  tlM  1  t-ymr 
vot«  which  h*d  ]xist  b«en  tacked  onto  the 
Scott-Kftrt  mtMUcut«  and  &  reviaed  bui  on 
reflld«ncy  requlrcmexitfl  In  preeidentlAl  el«o- 
Uotu. 

In  yesterd»Tls  nU  call  on  changtng  the 
Toting  Age.  Sena.  Charles  MeC.  Mathlaa  (H* 
Md.)  and  WllUun  B.  8poe«  a>-Va.)  Toted  In 
tvroT.  and  Joceph  Tydlnga  (D-IM.)  was 
pttlred  in  tavcr.  8eo.  Banr  F  Byrd  Jr.  (D-Va.) 
did  zLot  vote. 

in^m  the  CoifOKKaaioNAL  Bxood  Mir  11 
1»70) 

VoTUtc  Rights  Act  AxxtnuKtcn  of  1900 

Mr.  l«*o>roaoN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Hr.  iiJLitenxLa.  I  yield  6  mlnuteo  to  the 
dasUnfulshed  eenlor  Senator  tram  Waahlng- 
too. 

The  AcTTWG  PBssnmrr  pro  tempore^  The 
Chair  reoocnlses  the  Senator  frocn  WaabUu- 
too. 

Mr.  R*wpoi.»a.  Mr.  Prasld«nt,  I  ask  that 
the  Senate  be  In  order.  We  have  Indicated 
that  this  Is  a  very  important  sah)ect. 

The  AcTXNQ  PiKBinnrr  pro  tempore.  Ttie 
Senate  wlU  be  In  order. 

Mr.  Rawdoi-pk.  Mr.  PreaJdent,  I  hope  we 
can  listen  to  all  Senators  wtw  ^peak  oo.  the 
Issue  in  this  body  today. 
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Informed  than  we  w«re  ai  afs  18.  19.  20.  and 
21. 

I  think  they  can  aHume  this  zecponalbll- 
ity  In  a  fuller  way  than  we  oouSd  have;  In 
lact.  the  young  people  of  America  today  are 
the  beet  informed  young  people,  in  the  en- 
tire world.  They  have  a,  deep  interest  in  poli- 
tics, end  in  the  poUilcal  UXe  of  their  oom- 
monltlee.  St«i«e.  and  the  Nation,  I  think  that 
It  would  be  safe  to  aay  that  their  knowledge 
and  ability  to  reaaon  has  doubled  many  times 
slzice  1BS3  when  I  introduced  that  first  bill. 
I  taunk  they  have  strong  beliefs  about  what 
this  country  should  do.  Their  interest  m  the 
political  life  of  tbetr  community  and  of  the 
Nation  entltlee  them  to  vote.  They  have  been 
more  active  in  the  past  decade  than  ever  In 
all  the  years  of  our  history,  and  I  think  they 
know  what  Is  going  on.  and  are  entitled  to 
express  their  opinions  ut  the  ballot  box. 

I  think  there  are  many  compelling  reasons 
to  change  the  age  at  which  young  people  may 
vote.  I  share  the  opinion  of  Prof.  Archibald 
Odx: 

"Oongreas  has  the  power  to  find  the  laou 
and  to  find  that  a  distinction  between  those 
who  are  IS  to  31  and  thoae  who  are  over  31 
Is  an  Invidious  clsasifloatlon  and  denial  of 
equal  protection  nnder  the  14th  amend- 
ment." 

I  think,  at  thla  time  In  this  changing 
world  and  changing  society.  It  Is  anpropn- 


tutlonal  amendment  prooeas  would  ivat  take 
too  icHog.  These  amendments  get  bottled  by 
a  few  SUtes — three  or  four  Stata  can  mean 
the  dUTerence  In  meeting  the  three-fourth 
requirement. 

So,  as  a  cosponsor  along  with  the  SenMor 
from  Montana  on  this  amendment,  I  urge  Its 
adaption. 


LTtom  the  Oomi 
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Tub  Law  With  anracr  To  U^rnmuia  ram 

Vomto  Aam 
Mr.  MaomnoM.  Mr.  Presittent.  Preaident 
Nixon  reoently  sent  a  letter  to  House  lead* 
ere  explaining  why  he  believes  It  la  unoonatl- 
tutional  for  Congress  to  lower  the  voting  age 
by  statute.  Mr.  Nixon  beUeves  that  the  Oon- 
stltuaon  generally  leavee  setting  of  voting 
qualiOcatlana  to  the  Btatea.  White  this  stHte- 


Btatea,  While  tXOe 

ma&t  la  ^nieraUy  true.  It  ^  hem  sttMly 
qoaUflad  by  the  SoiWKi*  Omirt. 

Mr.  Nixon  does  not  mention  thst  the  Vbt- 
Ing  Rights  Act  as  preeenuy  drafted  alao  r»- 
nooves  the  literacy  test  and  any  durstloosJ 
rastdency  requlxwnent.  Tlieae  provisions  cer- 
tainty set  voting  quaimeatlOBiB  y«t  no  one 
•erlouely  4onitA»  that  this  le  appropriate  lec- 
islattOD  under  eeotton  6  oC  tha  24th 


„«  „«,  ,„^^y  ^     ^  ...  The  propoattkm  that  Oanow  can  lower 

Mr.  M^KC«>-_^^.  Pr«,<..ntJ  thorc^y      ^  "^^  .L"f«nL""?S5  ^^"^      Sf,  J^.  f  Jill  '^Ji^^  -???«?^  J? 


'  with  the  Senater  from  West  Virginia 
that  this  Is  a  very  important  matter.  Taking 
progressive  action  Is  long  overdue. 

I  am  a  oosponaor.  with  the  Senator  ftom 
Montana,  of  this  amendment.  As  a  matter 
of  fset,  we  dlacuased  It  at  some  length,  the 
two  of  UB.  before  offering  the  amendnusit.  I 
feel  responalble  not  only  to  make  my  pcal- 
tlon  clear  ozx  this  Issue,  but,  because  the 
Senator  from  Montana  and  I  ooeponaored  Ibe 
amendment  originally,  to  clarify  my  position 
on  its  constitutionality. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  li^allty  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  approach. 
But  for  many,  many  years  this  approach  has 
failed  and  unless  we  act  forthrlghtly  with 
this  amendment  to  the  voting  blU — It  will 
drag  along  many,  many  more  years. 

My  experience  In  this  matter  goes  back  a 
long,  long  time.  I  was  a  member  of  my  State 
legislature  In  1033.  and  at  that  time  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Ie«lBlature  a  bill  which  would 
permit  IS-year-oIds  to  vote.  I  happened  to 
be  chairman  of  the  Judldary  Committee  of 
the  Bouae  In  my  State  at  that  time,  and  the 
committee  passed  it  unanimously.  But  the 
Rules  Commltt«e  of  the  Bouae  refused  to 
allow  It  to  oome  to  Door  for  a  vote. 

Tbat  TQ£  a  long,  long  tlnu  ago.  and  we 
have  never  been  able  to  get  the  Washington 
State  Legislature  to  act  (xa  the  matter  until 
the  last  season — and  then  they  did  not 
pass  it.  but  Instead  submitted  it  to  the 
people,  who  will  vote  on  It  in  November,  at 
the  general  election. 


the  vote  to  Ift-year-olds.  There  has  been 
great  improvement  in  education.  The«  has 
been  great  change  In  the  age  at  which  young 
people  take  Jobs,  marry,  raise  famlUes.  and 
have  children. 

TlUs  all  bears  on  the  propriety  of  conclud- 
ing that  these  interests  make  waiting  until 
one  Is  31  to  vote  an  unreasonable  require- 
ment. 1  am.  privileged  to  say  that  I  aparove 
of  this. 

I  remember,  when  I  attaoodad  high 
Echoed,  we  had  only  one  gorammait  class. 
It  was  called  dvlcs,  not  political  sclenoe, 
and  was  a  course  In  which  we  learned  beal- 
cally  that  there  were  three  branchee  of  Oov- 
ernmeot— laglalatlve,  execntlve,  and  Judi- 
cial— we  alao  learned  how  they  operated,  and 
that  was  ahotit  all.  There  was  no  diiw>iB«tffn 
about  what  really  made  things  work,  what 
the  political  issued  of  ttie  day  ware,  and 
where  our  Nation  was  heading. 

Today,  It  is  different.  Just  go  Into  any  high 
school  In  the  United  SUtce  today,  or  Tint 
any  community  ooUege.  and  you  will  And 
that  students  take  many  courses  and  attend 
miny  seminars  about  politics  In  the  United 
States,  and  about  the  programs  the  1  write. 
and  so  forth.  This  is  eometiilng  new  in  my 
State,  It  has  happened  in  the  laat  10  years 
and  I  enjoy  it.  I  go  to  scNue  of  their  sessions. 
Students  even  have  mock  political  conven- 
tions which  are  very  exciting.  I  need  not  tell 
Members  of  the  Senate  how  many  young  peo- 
ple now  come  to  Washington.  D.C.,  to  learn 
about  what  Lb  happenlitg  and  at  the  same 


Katzenlxich  v.  Aforyan.  SSa  UB.  841  (IMS)' 
The  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  poww  of 
OongTesa  under  secdon  s  of  the  14th  amaod- 
maot  to  enaot  legMtatioo  prohibttlnr  sn- 
tantamaX  at  a  Bta«e  law  la  not  UmHad  to 
situations  where  the  State  law  la  unouoatt- 
tutionAl.  The  test  as  to  the  powsr  ot  nmtarnw 
in  such  a  case  is  whether  the  V^dvrnl  statute 
is  apsraprlate  legislation,  that  Is.  Icglslatlcai 
S»lalntj  adopted  to  the  end  of  Implementing 
'^  14tt  amendment  and  oonsiatant  with  the 

OMMtttUtkOL 

m  the  MoTBan  caee.  the  Supcvme  Orart 
"gloltly  raoopolaed  th*t  Con^aw  bad  th* 
powar  to  lafkOata  beyosid  the  Initial  dloCataa 
of  the  equa:  protaotlaa  olauaa  MpeclaUy  in 
the  area  d  soffiaga. 

The  Supreme  Oonrt  held  that  Oongreas  haa 
b«)*<t  power  to  weigh  tha  facto  and  make  lU 
own  datanOnactoa  undar  tha  aqnal  protao* 
tkm  olaoae  and  that  where  th««  was  a  im- 
sanable  basts  for  leglelatlon  by  Congrem  In 
thle  area,  then  the  legislation  wlU  be  au»- 
talned  as  the  court  stated  in  Morgan: 

"Thus  our  task  in  thla  oaaa  la  not  to  dater- 
mine  whether  the  New  7or«  maracT  rw- 
quinment  .  .  .  violatea  the  Bqual  ProCaetloai 
CHaaae  .  .  .  Without  rsgarl  to  wheCber  tha 
jQdloiary  would  nnd  that  tha  Brnial  Pratee- 
tion  Claose  itasU  nulUflaa  iVew  Totk*  Sag* 
llsh  Ittaraoy  requirement  .  .  .  oould  fTnnaiaes 
prohibit  the  enforoamaQt  at  tha  State  lav  by 
l^aiattng  nndsr  Saetlan  B  of  tha  I4th 
awwratineMty  Is  anawartag  thla  queatkm.  our 


*•*  to  limited  to  determining  vbethar  aaeh 

That   has   been  an   Issue   In   Washington     ^^™*  ""  9^^^^^  an  education  In  the  poUtl-  ^t^^f*****  "*  **  ratpilred  by  Section  B.  ^ 

State  for  some  36  years,  and  I  think  that     ^*^  ^"*  •^**  aotlvitlea  of  the  NaUon.  KSfc22!  ^■•*****^*"^  **   ^nSant  the  aqtial 

the  young  people  of  my  Sute  and  this  Nation         ^  **»  not  quesUon  the  sincerity  of  the  great  .^S^tJ^!^?^'  „  _^ 

are  Justified  in  suggesting  that  they  want     i»»Jority    of    Members   of    the   Senate    who  ^»  including   Saotloci    8.    the   fouzuleca 

some  acUon  on  thla  matter,  and  they  want     "««•  on  this  issue.  I  think  the  argument  ?°^;,.       *^'^?^  Oongnu.  by  a  speolAo 


It  now.  Thl,  1,  I  nutbod  by  which  I  thliUc 
ths  Senate  can  mmi  itaeU  u  to  lu  oon- 
vlctlcm  about   the  rigbt  or  lB-;ev-oI<U  to 

vote. 

I  need  not  go  Into  eU  the  reaeoaa  or  er* 
gumenta,  I  know  tbat  man;  of  ue  bave  said 
on  many  occaslosa  tn  our  home  States,  In 


today  I,  orer  the  method,  beoauee  some  be- 
Ilere  valid  legal  question,  are  Involved.  I 
appreciate  thla.  but  believe  we  have  a  valid, 
constitutional  technlqoe  that  can  be  tmple- 
manted  by  oongTHealiiiisl  action  alooe.  Prof 
Aitshlbald  Oox.  teetUylng  before  the  Bub- 
cxxninlttee  on   OonstUutloQal    EUghta,   gave 


provision  applicable  to  the  Hth  amendment. 
the  same  broad  powers  expreesed  In  tha 
.Veoe«Ary  and  Proper  Clause,  Article  L  eee* 
tlon  6.  Clause  18." 

In  IX  parte  Virginia,  100  V.B.  ttO,  MS  d». 
olded  13  yean  after  the  adoption  <*  tUe  l«th 
MnWMlment,  the  Suprsme  Court  held  that 


taUlnj  to  groups  of  young  people,  that  the     strong  support  for  thla  legulaUvTaoDrimoh.     ^fS?~*'°°*'  '^"  '™'*"  •<»*'«'  5  had  the 


potent  arigument  we  can  think  of  Is 
that  if  a  man  ts  old  enough  to  flght  for  his 
country,  to  bleed  and  die  and  serve  his  coun- 
try, he  or  she  is  old  enough  to  have  a  lay  m 
how  thla  country  la  goveniad.  That  la  on» 
argument. 


The  Supreme  Court  In  the  Kramer  case  ut- 
tered soma  language  that  seems  to  be  very 
pertinent  on  this  matter.  It  said  that  any 
nnjustlfled  discrimination  In  determining 
who  may  partlnlpate  in  political  affaire  or 
the  selectlOD  of  public  ofllclals  undennlnea 


same  scope  fis  that  under  the  i 

proper  clause.  The  Court  stated  with  TCnid 
to  the  section  6  power: 

■Whatever  legislation  la  appropriate,  that 
U.  ada|>tad  to  carry  the  objemlvea  «>• 
amendments  have  In  view,  whatever  lateodB 


^Mt^  S^S-Vl^f-.-l?."  °?!  "•?":     ">-•  ■*"'>=-^  "^  repre-mutlve  gove^ent.     "SSTsS'^t^  ".^.S'^l^i?!??- ^ 


aat,  tho«,  of-n»  Who  .«  a  iTttl.  oT^:*?^         I  thlnT^t  cozi«lu«"nlary "we^  on     S""f^  "^  '°  """•  '"  ^  «*«»•  -W- 
r  O^  the  young  people  today  ar.  better     prc^  footing.  I'^J^S'Zl  Z  S^^     SS"„°Lr^'S^'S  lf^i;1^4LS2 
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Stat*  denial  or  Invasion,  If  not  prohlbltad 
ta  brought  within  the  domain  of  Ooogrsa- 
itonal  power." 

"nie  lasue,  thflrefore.  before  the  StQxaow 
Coon  m  tihe  teat  of  ocmgresalonal  power  to 
lower  the  voting  age  to  16  by  sUtute,  will 
be  tiie  BSjne  ss  It  wss  In  Morgan,  that  Is, 
whether  the  congreeslooal  action  Is  sppro- 
prlate  legislation  under  seot4on  5  of  the  14th 
amendment.  In  Morgan  tJie  Court  held  that 
seottcn  4(u)  of  the  Voting  Rlf^te  Act  waa 
sfiproprlate  legislation  to  enforce  the  equal 
protection  clause.  The  Court  said: 

"Section  4<e)  ...  enables  the  Puerto  Blcan 
minority  better  to  obtain  perfect  equal- 
ity of  otvil  rights  and  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws.  It  was  well  within  Oongreaeiooal 
authority  to  say  that  the  need  of  the  Puerto 
lUcan  mlDorlcy  for  the  vote  warranted  F^Bd- 
eral  intrusion  upon  any  State  intereets  served 
by  the  Kngllsh  literacy  requlreonents.  It  was 
for  Oongrees  ...  to  assess  and  wel^  the 
varUras  conflicting  cooslderatlOQs  ...  It  is 
not  for  us  to  review  the  Congressional  reso- 
lution of  theee  factors.  It  is  enough  that  we 
be  able  to  perceive  a  baais  upon  which  the 
Coogreae  might  reeolve  the  conflict  sa  it  did." 
In  other  words,  with  reeipeot  to  granting 
the  vote  to  18  years  olds,  it  is  enough  for 
Congress  to  weigh  the  Justifications  for  and 
against  extending  the  franchise  to  this  age 
group.  If  Congrees  concludes  that  the  Justl- 
floalAons  In  favor  of  axtending  the  franchise 
outweigh  the  justifications  for  restricting 
the  franchise,  then  Congrees  has  the  power 
to  change  the  law  by  statute  and  grant  the 
TOt«  to  i8-ye&r-olds,  even  though,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  action  by  Congrees.  the  Supreme 
Court  would  have  upheld  StAte  laws  setting 
the  voting  sge  at  31. 

The  next  issue  raised  by  Preektent  Nixon 
is  thsit  thousands  of  elections  wUl  be  in 
doubt  if  the  constitutional  qu^tion  la  not 
settled  in  time  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Ap- 
parently the  President  questions  the  length 
of  time  necessary  to  have  a  Supreme  Court 
test  of  the  le-year-old  provision.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  Judicial  teat  would  be  achieved 
qu!t.e  quickly. 

For  instanoe,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
passed  on  August  6.  1966.  The  Supreme 
Court  passed  on  the  merits  on  March  7.  1966. 
only  7  months  after  the  voting  rights  meas- 
ure was  passed.  In  that  case,  South  Carolina 
V.  Katz^nbach,  SSfl  U.S.  301  (1966).  South 
Carolina  Invoked  the  Supreme  Court's  origi- 
nal Jurisdiction  under  article  m.  seoUon  3, 
of  the  Constitution,  seeking  a  declaration  of 
unconstitutionality  as  to  certain  provision/. 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  snd  an  in- 
junction agaln.<tt  their  enforcement  by  de- 
fendant, the  Attornry  General  South  Caro- 
lina wanted  to  obtain  a  ruling  prior  tg  Its 
primary  elections  In  June  1906.  The  basic 
problem  was  the  registration  of  voters  under 
the  Federal  provisions. 

Obviously  this  situation  will  present  Itaelf 
again  when  18  year  olds  try  to  register  for 
local  elections  after  this  bill  is  passed.  Al- 
though the  Court  is  not  compelled  to  ex- 
ercise its  original  Jurisdiction,  George  v. 
Penruylvania.  R.  Co^  834  U.S.  430,  464  (1944 ) . 
it  probably  would  do  so  because  of  the  oom- 
pelling  reasons  etated  by  President  Nixon 
and  because  of  the  Importance  of  resolving 
Uila  queatloa  qulokly^. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  also  Inciudas  a  pro- 
vlaUm  glrlng  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  JuraldUrtlon  of  proceedings  Instltutfid 
pursuant  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Sucii 
prooeedlngB  shall  be  heard  and  determined 
by  a  oourt  of  three  Judges  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  SAH  of  title  23  of 
the  United,  States  Code,  and  any  appeal 
^lall  ^ba  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  provision 
alaoitataa: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  jud«6a  dealg- 

oated  to  hear  the  ease  to  aaslgn  the  case 

for  bearing  and  detarmlnatlcn  thereof,  and  to 

cause  the  case  to  be  In  every  way  expedited." 

Zt  la  obvious  to  me  that  theee  two  Judi- 


cial  procedures   provide  the   possibility  for 

quick  Judicial  review.  The  President  is  obvi- 
ously trying  to  defeat  ths  Voting  BlghU  Act 
by  raising  this  false  issue.  The  President,  not 
Congrees,  vrlll  be  responsible  for  the  contin- 
ued disillusionment  of  our  young  people  If 
thli  meastire  la  defeated. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Senate  has  pasbcd 
a  constitutional  provision,  and  that  a  rapid 
JU4liclal  test  of  this  provision  can  be 
obtained. 

Xjet  us  alao  remember,  that  if  for  some  rea- 
aon  the  Court  did  strike  down  this  provision. 
that  we  can  still  ubi  the  oonsUtutlonai 
amendment  technique.  I  also  feel  that  be- 
cause of  the  President'i  recent  action,  Lhat 
Congress  should  continue  In  Its  oonatdera- 
tion  of  the  IB-year-old  Constitutional 
amendment.  In  this  way  we  do  not  put  all 
our  eggs  In  one  basket.  I  believe  we  should 
move  courageously  and  Inmiediately  to  give 
younger  Americans  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Senate  overwhelmingly  pa&sed  this 
proviBlon  and  has  laid  down  a  very  strong 
and  persuasive  legislative  history.  Toe  Court 
In  South  Carolina  against  KaUscnbach.  relief 
heavily  on  the  "finding  of  fact"  as  made  by 
Congress.  Our  young  people  are  waiting  tu 
see  if  their  leaders  are  responsive  to  change, 
let  us  show  them  that  we  In  Congress,  at 
least,  recognize  that  the  times  are  changing 
and  tbat  younger  Americans  do  de-'terve  the 
right  to  vote. 

[  Supreme  Ooort  of  the  United  States.  No.  4<I 

Orlg. — OcTOanTXKM,  1970"] 
UNTrxD  Statxs,  pLAomrr,  v,  Stat*  or  Amx- 

BONA  ON  BUX  or  COHPLAINT 
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Mr.  JimTcx  Bi^cK.  annoimcing  the  Judg- 
ments or  the  Court  in  an  opinion  expreaalng 
hiB  own  view  of  the  oaaee. 

In  these  suits  the  States  resist  compliance 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Amendments  of  1970. 
Pub.  L.  91-386,  84  Stat.  314,  becauae  they 
believe  tbat  the  Act  takes  awsy  from  them 
powers  reserved  to  the  States  by  the  Ocn- 
stltutlon  to  cosLtrol  their  own  elections.'  By 
Its  terms  the  Act  does  three  things.  First:  It 
lovrers  the  minimum  age  of  voters  In  both 
state  and  fedenl  eleotlone  frocn  21  to  18. 
Second:  Baaed  upon  a  finding  by  Congress 
that  literacy  tests  have  been  used  to  dis- 
criminate sgalnst  voters  on  account  of  their 
ooktr,  the  Act  enforcea  the  Fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments  by  barring  the  use 
of  sruoh  teats  in  all  elections,  state  and  na- 
tional. Third:  The  Act  forbids  States  from 
disqualifying  voters  in  national  elections 
for  presidential  and  vice  presldentlaj  electors 
because  they  have  not  met  state  residency 
iwqiUi^ifulM 

For  the  reaaoos  set  out  In  Part  I  at  this 
opinion.  Z  bellere  Oongreaa  can  fix  the  age  of 
voters  in  national  elections,  such  as  oonfeiea^ 
elan&l,  senatorial.  Vice- Presidential  and 
Prealdentlal  electlosis.  b\it  cannot  set  the 
voting  age  In  state  and  local  elections.  Fbr 
reaKtna  exprsesed  in  separate  opinions,  my 
Brothers  Dottguis,  Bxxivnak,  Wbitk.  and 
Maxsbaix  )otn  me  In  condudlng  that  Oon- 
greas can  enfranchlBe  18-year-old  cltiaena  In 
nattonal  elections,  but  dlasect  from  tha 
Judgment  that  Congrees  cannot  extend  tlie 
franchise  to  i8-year-oiid  dtlasna  in  atat*  and 
local  elections.  For  reaaona  axptiMsed  in  aep- 
arate  opinions,  my  Brothen  Th«  Chizf  Jtrs- 
TTCx,  Hajklav,  Sttwast,  and  BLACKirtiM  Join 
me  in  concluding  that  Congress  cannot  In- 
terferv  with  the  age  for  voter*  set  by  the 
States  for  state  and  local  alectloos.  Ttwy. 
honverar.  diwent  fzocn  the  Judgment  that 
Ooi^^aas  can  control  voter  quaUflcatlons  In 
feteii  elections.  In  snmxmary,  it  la  the  Judg- 
mant  ot  the  Oourt  that  the  I8-year-oId  vote 
psonataBs  of  the  Voting  Rights' Act  Amend- 
msoita  of  1970  are  oooatltutlonal  and  enforoe- 
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able  inaofar  as  (bar  pertain  to  federal  elec- 
tions and  unoonetltutkonal  and  unenforce- 
able insofar  as  they  pertain  to  state  and  local 
eleotloas. 

For  the  reasons  set  out  In  Psrt  II  of  this 
opinion.  I  bellere  that  OongreB,  In  the  exer- 
cise of  its  power  to  enforoe  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  AmendmentA,  can  prohibit 
the  use  of  literacy  tests  or  other  devices  used 
to  dlacrlmlnAte  against  vot«ra  on  account 
of  their  race  in  both  btate  and  federal  elao- 
tioiu.  For  reasons  expressed  in  separate  opin- 
ions, all  of  my  Brethren  Join  nM  in  thla 
Judgment.  Therefore  the  lltemcy  testa  provl- 
sloos  of  the  Act  are  upheld. 

For  the  reaaoDB  set  out  In  Part  III  of  this 
opinion,  I  believe  Congress  can  set  residency 
requirements  and  provide  for  abseniee  bal- 
loting in  elections  for  presidential  and  rice 
presidential  electors.  For  reasons  expressed 
tn  separate  opinions,  my  Brothers  The  Csixr 
Jusncx.  DouoLAs,  BaxHKAK,  SrxwAaT,  WKxrm, 
Massball,  and  BL.ACKAroM  concur  in  this 
judgment.  My  Brother  Uaslan,  (or  the  rea- 
sons atated  In  his  separate  opinion,  consldeos 
tbat  the  residency  provisions  of  the  statute 
are  unconstitutional.  Therefore  the  residency 
and  absentee  balloting  provisions  of  ths  Act 
are  upheld. 

I 
The  Pramera  of  our  Oooatttutlon  ptovldad 
In  Art.  I,  I  a.  tAiat  members  of  the  Honaa  of 
Repreeentatives  should  be  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple and  that  the  voters  for  Repraseatattres 
should  have  "the  Qualifications  requisite  for 
Electors  of  the  most  numerous  Branch  of  the 
Sta'e  Leglslatxire."  Senators  were  originally 
to  be  elected  by  the  state  legislatures,  but 
under  the  Seventeenth  Amendment  Senatoia 
are  also  elected  by  the  people,  and  voters 
for  Senators  have  the  same  qualifications  as 
voters  for  Representatives.  In  the  very  be- 
ginning the  responsibility  of  me  States  for 
setting  the  quallfioatlons  of  voters  in  con- 
gessional  elections  was  made  subject  to  the 
p-7wer  of  Oongrees  to  make  or  alter  suoh 
rvgulatlons  If  it  deemed  advisable.*  This  was 
done  In  Art.  I,  I  4.  of  the  Constitution  which 
provides: 

"The  Times,  Places  and  Manner  of  hold- 
ing Elections  for  Senators  and  Repreeenta- 
tives, aball  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the 
legislature  thereof;  tnit  the  Congren  may  «t 
taiy  time  by  Loic  ttmUcc  or  alter  tuoh  B^giUa- 
ttons,  except  as  to  the  Place  of  Chualng  Sen- 
ators." (Emphasis  supplied.) 
Moreover,  the  power  of  Congrees  to  make 
election  regtilations  in  ziatlooal  elections  Is 
augmented  by  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
Clauae.  See  McCulloc\  v.  JtfaryJcml,  4  Wheat. 
316  (1819).  In  Vnited  State*  v.  Classic,  313 
U.S.  299  (1941).  where  the  Court  uph«d  con- 
greeelonal  power  to  regulate  party  prlmarlea, 
Mr.  Justice  Stone  ^>aaklng  for  the  Court 
construed  the  interrelation  of  these  olausea 
ot  the  CooffUtutKni.  stating : 

"While.  In  a  loose  sense,  the  right  to  vote 
for  repreuntatlTee  In  Congreos  la  sometimes 
spc^tm  of  as  a  right  derived  from  the  states. 
.  .  .  this  statement  Is  true  only  in  the  seoae 
that  the  states  are  authoriaed  by  the  Oon- 
stlttztlon,  to  legislate  on  the  subject  as  pro- 
vl<tod  by  I  3  of  An.  I.  to  the  extecit  that  Con- 
greaa  has  Aot  restricted  atate  eotlon  by  the 
exerdae  of  Ite  powers  to  tvgulate  elections 
under  I  4  and  its  more  general  power  under 
Article  I,  I  8.  clause  IB  of  the  Ooostltutlon 
to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  neoeaaary 
and  proper  for  carylng  Into  enKnUao  tSia 
foregoing  powers.*  "  313  U^.  at  316. 

See  also  Ex  parte  Siesta.  lOO  VB.  S71 
(1B79):  Kx  parfB  Taf^rough,  110  VM.  061 
(1864):  5t0a^ord  T.  Tempieton.  1B6  VS,  487 
(1903);  Wiley  V.  Stnkter,  379  U.S,  68  (1900). 
The  breadth  of  power  granted  to  Congrsas 
to  maika  or  alter  election  regulations  in  na- 
tional elections,  including  the  qualifications 
of  votara,  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
t3M  Framars  of  the  ConstltuUoD  and  the  state 
lafUlaturee  which  ratlflad  it  intended   to 
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grant  to  CongreM  the  power  to  Uy  out  or 
Altar  thm  bouniUrtfle  of  the  congressionAJ 
dUtfleta.  In  the  rmXiiyMig  conventions  speak- 
ers "argued  tbac  the  power  given  Congreea 
In  Art.  1,  I  4,  wu  meant  to  be  uaed  to  rin- 
dlcate  the  people'*  right  to  equality  ol  rep- 
reeenutlon  In  the  Houee, "  WeJiberry  v.  Son- 
den,  37e  U^.  1.  10  (1M4),  and  the  Congress 
would  "most  probably  .  .  ,  lay  the  state  off 
Into  dUtncta."  And  m  Ooleffrov«  v.  Green 
Sas  US.  &4B  (1M6) ,  no  Jurtlce  of  thie  Ooun 
doubted  Congrese'  power  to  rearrange  the 
oongresfiional  districts  according  to  popula- 
tion: the  fight  in  that  case  resolved  about 
the  Judicial  power  to  compel  redtotricting. 

Surely  no  voter  qwilifloatton.  was  more  Im- 
portant  to  the  PramerH  than  the  Q^offraphical 
qualifteation  embodied  in  the  concept  of  con- 
Kres«lon*l  districts.  T^e  Framers  expected 
Oongreee  to  use  this  power  to  eradicate  "rot- 
ten boroughs.-"  and  Congreaa  has  m  fact 
ueed  its  power  to  prevent  States  rrom  elect- 
ing aU  Congreesmen  at  large.*  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  power  to  alter  oongr^- 
slonal  district  lines  1*  vastly  more  atgniflcant 
In  Ito  effect  than  the  power  to  permit  13- 
y«ar-old  citleens  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote 
in  all  federal  elections. 

Any  doubt  about  the  powers  of  Congress  to 
regulate  congressional  elections,  including 
the  age  and  other  quallflcatlona  of  the  voters 
should  be  dispelled  by  the  opinion  of  thia 
Court  m  STniley  v.  Holm,  28S  U.S.  366  (lft33>. 
There,  Chief  Justice  Htighes  writing  for  a 
unanimous  Court  discusaed  the  scope  of  con- 
gressional power  under  S  4  at  some  length 
He  said: 

"The  subject  matter  U  the  times,  places 
ftad  manner  of  holding  elections  for  Senators 
and  Representatives.*  It  cannot  be  doubt.ed 
that  these  comprehensive  words  aoLbrace  au- 
thority to  provide  a  con^lete  oode  for  con- 
Breaalonal  elections,  not  only  as  to  times  and 
places,  but  In  relation  to  notices,  registration, 
superrlslcKi  of  TOtlog.  protection  of  voters, 
pcwventlon  of  fraud  and  corrupt  practices, 
counting  Of  votee,  duties  of  inspectors  and 
caavaeeets.  and  making  and  publication  of 
election  returns;  in  short,  to  enact  the  nu- 
merous requirements  as  to  procedui«  and 
safegnarda  which  exparleiice  shows  are  nec- 
eeaary  In  order  to  enforce  the  fundamental 
right  Involved.  . . . 

"This  view  Is  confirmed  by  the  second 
clause  of  Article  I.  section  4.  which  provldat 
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elecUooa  than  It  hai  over  oangzeaaloaal  elec- 
tions.' 

Ou  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  was 
also  Intended  to  preeerre  to  the  Statee  the 
power  that  even  the  Colooiee  had  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain   their  own  separate  and 
Independent  governments,  except  insofar  as 
the  Conatltuaon  itself  commands  otherwise. 
My  Brottier  HAHLAif  has  persuaetvely  demon- 
strated that  the  Trainers  of  the  ConsUtutlon 
Intended  the  States  to  keep  for  themselves, 
aa  provided  In  the  Tenth  Amendment.*  the 
power  to  regulate  eloctlona.  My  major  dis- 
agreement, with  my  Brother  Haouu*  is  that, 
while  I  agree  as  to  the  States'  power  to  reg- 
ulate the  elections  of  their  own  oOclala,  I 
believe,  ooncrary  to  his  view,  that  ODngresa 
has  the  final  authority  over  fedesal  elections. 
No  function  Is  more  essential  to  the  separate 
and  Independent  existence  of  the  States  and 
their   government*   than   the   power   to  de- 
termine within  the  limits  of  the  Conatltu- 
Uon   the  quaUficaUona  of  their  own  voters 
for  stale,  county,  and  municipal  offices  and 
the  nature  of  their  own  machinery  for  filling 
local   pubUc   offloee.   J»ope   v.    WUliams     103 
US.  631  n»04>;  Miner  v.  Happertett.  21  Wall. 
laa   (18741.  Moreover.  Art.  I.   I  2,'  Is  a  clear 
Indication  that  the  rramara  Intended   the 
Statxe    to   determine    the    quallflcatlcms    of 
their   own    voters   for  state  offlcea,    because 
those  qualifications   were   adopted    for   fed- 
eral offlcas  unless  Oongreas  dlrecte  othorwlse 
under  Art.  I.   I  4.  It  is  a  plain  fact  of  his- 
tory that  the  Pramers  never  Imagined  that 
the  nntlonal  Congresa  would  set  tbe  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  In  every  election  from  Pres- 
ident to  local  constable  oa-  village  alderman 
It  la  obvious   that   the  whole  Oonatltutlon 
reservee  to  tbe  States  the  power  to  set  voter 
quallfioatlon.1   In  state   and    local   elecUona. 
except  to  the  limited  extent  that  the  people 
through    consUtutlooal    amendments    have 
BpeciflcaUy     narrowed     the    powers    of    the 
States.  Amendmenu  Fourteen,  Kfteen.  Nine- 
teen, and  Twenty-Kour.  each  of  which  has 
aeaumed  that  the  St&tes  had  general  super- 
visory power  over  state  elections,  are  exam- 
ples of  ezprees  llmiuuoos  on  the  poww  of 
the  States   to   govern   themselves.   And  the 
Equal  ProtecUon  Clause  of  tbe  PWirteenth 
Amendment  was  never  Intended  to  destroy 
the  States-  power  to  govern  themselvee,  mak- 
ing   the    Nineteenth    and    Twenty    Fourth 
ABoendments      superfluous.      My      Brother 
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make  or  alter  such  reguiatlonj.'   with   the     """'•'■'" — '- 

Jingle  exception  stated.  The  phrase  'Puch 
regulations*  plainly  refers  to  regulations  of 
the  sime  general  character  that  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State  Is  authorized  to  prescribe 
with  reepecc  to  oongresaloual  dectlona  In 
exercising  this  power,  the  Congreas  may  sup- 
plement theee  state  tofuiatlans  or  many  sub- 
autute  It*  own.  ...  It  has  n  general  super- 
visory power  over  the  whole  subject.'  ■  Id. 
at  3«»-3a7. 

In  short,  the  Oonatltvtloci  allotted  to  the 
States  the  power  lo  make  laws  regarding 
national  elections,  but  provided  that  If  Con- 
gress became  dlssatufled  with  the  state  laws, 
Congross  could  alter  them*  A  newly  cre- 
at«d  national  government  could  hardly  have 
been  expected  to  stirvlve  without  the  ultimate 
power  to  rule  Uaeir  And  to  fill  its  offlaw  un- 
der Its  own  laws.  The  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  now  before  this  Co'irt 
svtdenoe  dUaacJsfaetlon  of  Congreas  with  the 
voting  age  set  by  imay  of  the  States  for  na- 
tional elections.  I  would  hold,  as  have  a 
long  tine  of  declaims  in  this  Court,  that 
Congresa  has  ultimate  supervisory  power  over 
oongreflflloDal  eleottone.*  Similarly.  It  is  the 
prerogative  of  Congreas  to  oversee  the  con- 
duct of  presidential  and  vice  presidential 
elections  and  to  set  tha  qualifleatloas  for 
votara  tar  electors  for  thoee  offloea.  It  can- 
not o^  seriously  contended  that  Congr«u  has 
leas  power  over  the  oonduct  of  presidential 
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conciualon.  would,  under  tbe  gulie  of"  In- 
suring equal  proteoUon.  blot  out  all  etate 
power,  leaving  the  50  Statas  little  more  than 
Impotent  figureheads,  in  Interpreting  what 
the  Pourteaa^  Amendment  means  the 
Equal  ProtecUon  Clause  should  not  be 
stretched  to  nullify  the  StatW  powen  over 
electlooa  which  they  had  before  the  Con- 
stitution was  adopted  and  which  ttier  have 
retained  throughout  our  history. 

Of  course,  tbe  original  design  of  the 
Pounding  Fathers  was  jiltared  by  the  Civil 
War  Amendments  and  various  other  amead- 
menu  to  tbe  ConaUtutlon.  The  Thirteenth. 
Fourteenth,  Fifteenth,  and  Nineteenth 
Amendment*  have  expresaly  authorized  Con- 
gresa to  "cnforoe"  the  limited  prohibitions  of 
tl^ose  amendments  by  "appropriate  legisla- 
tJoD."  The  Solicitor  General  contends  In 
t,hese  caaes  that  Coiigreaa  can  set  tbe  age 
qualifications  for  voters  In  state  elactlonB 
under  Its  power  to  enforce  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  of  the  Fotirteentb  Amendment. 
Above  an  else,  the  Framers  of  the  ClvU  War 
i^mendments  Intended  to  deny  to  the  States 
'he  power  to  discriminate  againirt  persons 
on  account  of  their  rsce.  tovtng  v.  Virginia 
:»88  U.S.  1  riW71:  GomllUon  v.  Lightjoot 
364  U-S.  339  flWO) ;  flroiCTi  v.  Boenl  of  EiUt- 
crttton.  347  U.S.  483  f  1954) ;  Slaughter  ffovJC 
Canes,  le  Wall.  36.  71*72  (1872).  While  this 
Court  baa  recognized  In  some  Insfiancea  thai 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  protects  agatnat  dlftfrtm- 
1  nations  other  than  tbope  on  accoant  of 
nice.'*   see   Reynold*   v.   Sims.   377   VJB.  SS3 


(1984k  i/odiev  V.  Junior  ColUffe  DUitiet 
8»7  UA  50  (lfl70>;  see  also  JTofcft  ?.  Board 
of  River  Port  Pilots,  330  VS.  552  (1947), aatf 
cases  dted  therein.  It  cannot  be  suooeasfully 
afgiiad  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
intended  to  strip  the  States  of  their  power, 
carefully  preserved  in  tha  original  Consti- 
tution, to  govern  themselves.  The  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  surely  not  Intended  to  make 
everj-  discrimination  between  groups  of  peo- 
ple a  ooiistituUonal  denial  of  equal  proteo- 
tloai.  Nor  was  the  Enforcement  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  intended  to  per- 
mit Congress  to  prohlbtt  every  ddacrlmlna- 
tlon  between  groups  of  people.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  the  CivU  War  Amendmenu  were  un- 
quesuonably  designed  to  condemn  and  fbrbld 
every  distinction,  however  trifling  on  acoounx 
of  race. 

To  fulfill  their  goal  of  ending  racial  dis- 
crimination and  to  prevent  direct  or  Indirect 
state  legislaUve  encroachment  on  the  rlghu 
guaranteed  by  the  amendments,  tbe  Fram- 
ers gave  Congress  power  to  enforce  eatOi  of 
tbe  civil  War  Amendmenu.  Theee  enforo»< 
mant  poweie  are  broad.  In  Jotvji  v.  Al/rtd  H 
Mover  Co.,  392  U.S.  409.  439  ( 1 988 ),  the  Court 
held  that  J  3  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment 
"clothed  Congress  with  the  power  to  pass  alt 
law»  rutcessury  and  proper  for  abolUAing  all 
badgej  and  tncidentM  of  alavery  in  the  Unti- 
ed States'  "  In  construing  f  5  of  the  Four* 
teenth  Anjendment,  the  Court  has  stated: 
"It  U  not  said  the  judioial  jtmcer  of  the 
general  government  shall  extend  to  enforcing 
the  prohibitions  and  to  protecting  the  rights 
and  Immunities  guaranteed  It  Is  not  said 
that  branch  of  government  shall  be  author- 
ized to  declare  void  any  action  of  a  State  in 
vioUtlon  of  the  prohibitions.  It  i»  the  poioer 
of  CongreM  which  has  been  enlarffed."  gx 
pjrte  Virfflnia.  100  U.  S.  3SB,  84fi  <I879) 
fEmphasU  added.) 

And  in  Sottfh  Carolina  v.  Kattenbbch,  383 
U.  S.  301  (1M6)  (Ml.  JotticbBlack  dissent- 
ing on  other  grounds) ,  the  Cfcnrt  upheld  the 
Mteracy  teet  ban  of  the  Voting  Righte  Act  of 
1985  under  Congress'  Fifteenth  Amendment 
enforcement  power. 

As  broad  as  the  congressional  enforcement 
power  la,  it  Is  not  unllnUted.  Specifically, 
there  are  at  least  three  limitations  upon 
Congress'  power  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of 
the  Civil  War  Amendmenu.  First,  Congrees 
may  not  by  legislation  repeal  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Constitution.  Second,  the  power 
granted  to  Congress  was  hot  intended  to 
strip  the  States  of  their  power  to  govern 
themselves  or  to  convert  our  national  gov- 
ernment of  enumerated  powers  into  a  central 
government  of  unrestrained  authority  over 
every  inch  of  the  whole  Nation  Ttoird.  Con- 
gress may  only  "enforce"  the  provlsloha  of 
the  amendmenu  and  may  do  so  only  by 
■approprlatfl  legislation."  Congrtsa  h«0  no 
power  under  the  enforoement  sections  to 
undercut  the  Amendments'  guarantees  of 
personal  equality  and  freedom  from  discrim- 
ination, see  Katienbaoh  r.  Morgan.  384  U.  8. 
941.  051  n.  10  (iWJfl).  or  to  undermine  (hose 
protections  of  the  Bill  of  Rlghu  which  we 
have  held  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  made 
applicable  to  the  States.*^ 

Of  course,  we  have  upheld  eongreeslonal 
legisintion  under  the  Enforcement  Clauses  In 
some  cases  where  Congress  has  interfered 
with  state  regulation  of  the  local  electoral 
process.  In  KcUzenbach  v.  Morgan,  ifuprt,  the 
Court  upheld  a  statute  which  outlHWed  New 
York's  requirement  of  literacy  in  EngltBh  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting  oa  this  requirement 
was  applied  to  Puerto  RIcans  with  certain 
educational  qualifications.  The  New  York 
statute  overridden  by  Oongrese  applied  to  all 
elections.  And  in  South  Carolina  r.  JTertsen- 
bach,  supra  (Ma.  Jtrmcx  Buck  dissenting 
on  other  grounds) .  the  Oourt  upheld  th«  lit- 
eracy test  ban  of  the  Voting  Rlghu  Act  of 
196*.  That  Act  proscribed  the  use  of  the 
literacy  test  in  all  elections  in  certain  si«as. 
But'  division  of  power  betwe«i  state  aad 
national  governmenu,  like  every  provision  of 
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tba  Conatlttitlan.  was  expusswly  qualified  by 
the  Civil  War  Amendmsnu'  ban  on  racial 
dlacrlm Inatlon.  Where  Congrees  attempts  to 
remedy  racial  dlscrlmlnaUon  under  lU  «i- 
fcvoement  powers,  lu  authority  is  enhanced 
by  the  avowed  intention  of  the  Framers  of 
the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendmenu.  Cf .  Harper  v.  Virgijtia  Board  of 
Blectiont.  383  U,  S.  883,  870  (1966)  (dissent- 
ing opinion  of  Ma.  Jusncs  BLacx). 

In  enacting  the  18-year-old  vote  provisions 
of  the  Act  now  before  the  Oourt,  Congress 
made  no  legislative  findings  that  21-year-old 
vote  requiremenu  were  used  by  the  States 
to  disenfranchise  voters  on  account  of  race. 
I  seriously  doubt  thst  such  a  finding,  if  mode, 
could  be  supported  by  subaUntlal  evidence. 
Since  Congress  has  attempted  to  Invade  an 
area  preserved  to  the  States  by  the  Constitu- 
tion without  a  foundatloD  for  enforcing  the 
Civil  War  Amendmenu'  ban  on  racial  dis- 
crimination, I  would  hold  that  Congress  has 
exceeded  Its  powers  in  attempting  to  lower 
the  voting  age  in  state  and  local  elections. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  Congresa  legislates 
in  a  docnaln  not  exclusively  reserved  by  the 
Constitution  to  the  States,  Its  enforcement 
power  need  not  be  tied  sd  closely  to  the  goal 
of  eliminating  dlscrtmlnatlpn  on  account  of 
race. 

To  invalidate  part  of  the  Voting  RlghU  Act 
Amendmenu  of  1970,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  the  entire  Act  must  fan  or  that  the  con- 
.stltutlonal  part  of  the  18-year-old  vote  pro- 
vision cannot  bo  given.  In  passing  the  Vot- 
ing Rlghu  Act  Amendmenu  of  1070.  Oon- 
greea  recognized  that  the  llmlU  of  lu'power 
under  the  Enforcement  Clauses  were  largely 
tindetermlned.  and  therefore  Included  a 
broad  severability  provision: 

"If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation of  any  provlalon  thereof  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  is  Judicially  determined 
to  be  InvaUd,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provlalon  to  other  persons 
or  clrcumjBtances  shall  not  be  affected  by 
such  determination." 

In  this  case,  it  Is  tbe  Judgment  of  the  Court 
that  Title  in.  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18. 
la  Invalid  as  applied  to  voters  in  state  and 
local  elections.  It  Is  also  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court  that  Title  in  is  valid  with  respect  to 
national  elections.  We  would  fall  to  foUow 
the  express  will  of  Congress  In  interpreting 
lU  own  statute  If  we  refuse  to  sever  these 
two  distinct  asiMcU  of  Title  m.  Moreover.  It 
is  a  longstanding  canon  of  statutory  con- 
struction that  legislative  enaotznents  are  to 
be  enforced  to  the  extent  that  they  are  not 
Inconsistent  with  the  (Constitution,  partic- 
ularly where  the  valid  portion  of  the  sUtute 
does  not  depend  upon  the  invalid  part.  See, 
e.g..  Wat9on  t.  Buck,  313  XJS.  387  {1941)- 
Marth  v.  Sue*,  318  VS.  408  (1941).  Here,  of 
course,  the  enforoement  of  the  18-year-old 
vote  In  national  elections  is  In  no  way  de- 
pendent upon  Its  enforcement  in  state  and 
local  elections. 

n 
In  Title  I  of  the  Voting  Bights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  CJPngresB  extended  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rlghu  Act  of  1966 
which  ban  tbe  use  of  literacy  tecta  in  certain 
States  upon  the  finding  of  certain  conditions 
by  the  United  SUtee  Attorney  Oeneral.  The 
CViurt  upheld  the  provlslone  of  the  1965  Act 
over  my  partial  dissent  In  South  Carolina  v. 
Katxenbach,  supra,  and  GaMton  County  v. 
United  States.  895  U.  S.  305  (1980) .  The  eon- 
sUtutlonaltty  of  Title  I  is  not  raised  by  any 
of  the  parties  to  these  suits." 

In  Title  n  of  the  Amendments  Congress 
prohibited  the  use  of  any  test  or  device  re- 
sembling a  literacy  test  in  any  national,  state. 
or  local  election  In  any  area  of  the  United 
Statee  where  such  test  Is  not  already  pro- 
sorUbed  by  the  Voting  Rlghu  Act  of  1965 
Hm  State  of  Arizona  maintains  that  Title  n 
cannot  be  enforced  to  the  eatent  that  It  ts 
inoooslstaoit  wtth  Ariaoaa^  Uteraoy  teat  re- 


quirsDMnt.  Ariz.  Rev.  sut.  Ann.  ||  18- 
101j^4,  18-lOlA^  (1956).  I  would  bold  that 
the  literacy  test  ban  of  the  1970  Amendments 
is  oonstltutlonal  under  tbe  RnfaroenMot 
Clause  of  tbe  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  that 
It  supersedes  Arixona's  conflicting  statutes 
under  the  Supremacy  Clause  of  the  Federal 
Constitution. 

In  enacting  tbe  literacy  test  ban  of  Title  II 
Congtaas  had  before  It  a  long  hlsOory  of  the 
dlscrlmtnatory  use  of  literacy  tesu  to  disfran- 
chise voters  on  acooxmt  of  their  race.  Con- 
grese  could  have  found  that  as  late  as  the 
summer  of  1963.  the  percentaee  reglstraUon 
of  nonwhlte  voters  in  seven  Southern  States 
was  substantially  below  the  pRTsentage  reg- 
istration of  white  voters."  Moreover,  Cbn- 
greei  had  before  It  striking  evidence  to  show 
thst  the  provisions  of  the  1966  Act  bad  In  the 
npan  of  four  years  had  a  remarkable  Impact 
on  minority  group  voter  registration. >•  Cbn- 
gress  also  had  evidence  to  show  that  voter 
registration  in  areas  with  large  Spanish- 
American  populations  was  consistently  be- 
low the  state  and  national  averages.  In  An- 
BCiia.  for  example,  only  two  counties  out  of 
eight  with  Spanish  surname  populations  in 
exoees  of  16%  .ihowed  a  voter  registration 
equal  Co  the  statewide  average.'*  Arleona  also 
has  a  serious  problem  of  deficient  voter  regis- 
tration among  Indians.  Congressional  con- 
cern over  the  use  of  literacy  t««t  to  dlsfran- 
ohlse  Puerto  Sloans  In  New  York  State  Is  al- 
ready a  matter  of  record  In  this  Oourt.  Jfaf- 
senbat^  v,  Morgan,  supra.  And  as  to  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole.  Congres  had  before  it  statis- 
tics which  demonstrau  that  voter  registra- 
tion and  voter  participation  are  consistently 
greater  in  States  without  literacy  teeu." 

Congress  al9o  had  before  It  this  countrys 
history  of  discriminatory  educational  op- 
portunlUes  in  both  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  children  who  were  denied  an  equivalent 
education  by  the  "separate  but  equal"  rule 
of  Pte»ay  v.  Ferguson.  163  U.S.  637  (1896). 
overruled  In  Brown  v.  Board  of  Sdueation 
347  U.8.  483  (1054).  are  now  old  enough  to 
vote  There  is  substantial.  If  not  overwhelm- 
ing, evidence  from  which  Congress  could 
have  concluded  that  It  Is  a  denial  of  equal 
protection  to  condition  the  political  partic- 
ipation of  children  educated  In  a  dual  school 
sj-stem  upon  their  educational  achievement. 
Moreover,  the  history  of  this  legislation  sug- 
geate  that  concern  with  educational  Inequal- 
ity was  perhaps  uppermost  In  the  minds  of 
the  congressmen  who  sponsored  the  Act.  The 
hearings  are  filled  with  references  to  educa- 
tional inequality.  Faced  with  this  and  other 
evidence  that  literacy  tesu  reduce  voter 
participation  in  a  discriminatory  manner 
not  only  In  the  South  but  throughout  tbe 
Nation,  Congreas  was  supported  by  subetan- 
tlal  evidence  In  concluding  that  a  nation- 
wide ban  on  literacy  tesU  was  appropriate  to 
enforce   the   Civil   War   Amendmenu. 

Finally,  there  Is  yet  another  reason  for 
upholding  the  llUracy  test  provisions  of  this 
Act.  In  Imposing  a  nationwide  ban  on 
literacy  tesu.  Congress  has  reoognlaed  a 
national  problem  for  what  it  is — a  serious 
national  dilemma  that  touches  every  oomer 
of  our  Land.  In  this  legislation  Congreas 
has  tecognmd  that  discrimination  on  ac- 
count of  color  and  racial  origin  Is  not  con- 
fined to  tbe  South,  but  exljsu  in  various  parts 
of  the  couafery.  Congress  has  decided  that 
the  way  to  solye  the  problems  of  radal  dis- 
crimination Is  to  deal  with  nationwide  dis- 
crimination with  nationwide  leglslatton. 
Compare  South  OaroUna  v.  Kataenbmoh. 
ntpra,  and  Gotfon  Oouafy  v.  United  State*, 
sv.pra. 

In  Title  n  of  tbe  Voting  Rights  Aot 
AmsndnMnu  Congreaa  also  provided  that  In 
presidential  and  vice  pr«5ldcDtial  elections, 
no  vocer  oould  be  denied  his  right  to  cast  a 
ballot  because  he  had  not  lived  m  the  Juris- 
diction long  enough  to  meet  lU  residency  re- 
quirements. Furthermore,  Congress  provided 
uniioro^  Tutinqal  rules, /or  aheentee  voUxtg 


in  presidential  and  vice  presidential  elec- 
tions. In  '^nt^^t^nff  these  regulations  for  na- 
tional elections  Congress  was  attempting  to 
uuure  a  fully  eileetlve  voice  to  all  citizens  in 
lUbtional  elections.  What  Z  said  in  Part  I  of 
this  opinion  applies  with  equal  force  here. 
Aotlng  under  its  tiroad  authority  to  create 
and  maintain  a  national  government,  Oon- 
gress '  ttnquastlonablr  tuu  power  under  tbe 
Constitution  to  regulate  federal  elections. 
The  Framerv  of  our  Constitution  were  vitally 
concerned  u'lth  setting  up  a  national  govern- 
ment that  could  survive.  Essential  to  the 
survival  and  to  the  grovth  of  our  national 
government  is  lu  power  to  fUl  lU  elective 
offices  and  to  insure  that  the  ofBclals  who 
fill  thoee  oOlces  are  aa  responsive  as  possible 
to  the  will  of  tbe  people  whom  they  repre- 
sent. 

Our  Judgment  today  gives  the  Federal 
Ocvemment  the  powers  the  Framers  con- 
ferred upon  It,  that  Is,  the  final  control  of 
the  elections  of  its  own  officers.  Our  Judg- 
ment also  saves  for  the  States  the  power  to 
control  state  and  local  elections  which  the 
Constitution  originally  reserved  to  them  and 
which  no  subsequent  amendment  has  tl^ken 
from  them.'  The  generalities  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment were  not  designed  or  adopted  to  ren- 
der the  States  Impotent  to  set  voter  qualifi- 
cations In  elections  for  their  own  local 
officials  and  agenu  In  the  abaenoe  of  aonw 
^;>eclfic  constitutional  llmltatkms. 

rOOTNOTKB 

'Together  with  No.  48  Orlg..  Oregon  v. 
Mitchell;  No.  44  Orlg.,  Texas  v.  Mitoheu,  and 
No.  47  Orlg ..  Untied  States  v.  Idaho. 

'  In  Nog.  43  and  44  Oregon  and  Texas  re- 
^>ectlvely  Invoke  the  original  Jurlsdlotlon  of 
this  Court  to  sue  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  seeking  an  Injunction  against  the 
enforoement  of  Title  cn  (18-year-old  vote) 
of  the  Aot.  In  No.  46  the  United  States  In- 
vokes our  original  Jurisdiction  seeking  to  en- 
join Arizona  from  enforcing  lU  laws  to  the 
extent  that  they  conflict  with  the  Act,  and 
directing  the  ofBclals  of  Arizona  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  T^tle  n  (nationwide 
literacy  test  ban)  and  Title  m  (Ift-year-old 
vote)  of  tbe  Act.  In  No.  47  tbe  United  Sutee 
invokes  our  original  Jurladlotlou  seeking  to 
enjoin  Idaho  from  enforcing  lu  laws  to  the 
extent  that  they  conflict  with  Title  11  (aboli- 
tion of  residency  requiremenU  In  presiden- 
tial and  vice  presidential  elecuons)  and  ntle 
in  (18-year-old  vote)  of  the  Aot.  No  ques- 
tion has  been  raised  concerning  the  standing 
of  the  parties  or  the  Jurisdiction  of  this 
Court. 

■  Article  I.  I  4  was  a  oompromlse  between 
those  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention who  wanted  the  States  to  have  final 
authority  over  the  election  of  all  state  and 
federal  officers  and  those  who  wanted  Oon- 
gress  to  make  laws  governing  national  elec- 
tions, 2  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Oon- 
stltutlon  of  the  United  States  380-392  (iBt 
ed.  1680).  The  contecnporary  interpretation 
of  this  compromise  reveals  that  those  who 
favored  national  authority  over  national 
elections  prevailed.  Six  States  included  in 
their  resolutions  of  ratification  the  reoom- 
mendation  that  a  constitutional  amendment 
be  adopted  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  regulate  national  elec- 
tions. Such  an  amendment  was  never 
adopted. 

A  majority  of  tbe  delegates  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts ratifying  convention  must  have  as- 
sumed that  Art.  I,  I  4  gave  very  broad  powers 
to  CongT6i>a.  Otherwise  that  convention 
would  not  have  recommended  an  amend- 
ment providing; 

"That  Congress  do  not  exarclae  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  tbe  4th  eeddon  of  tbe  1st 
Article,  but  In  oases  where  a  state  shall  ae- 
gleet  or  refuse  to  make  ^e  regulations 
therein  mantlooed.  or  shall  make  regulattons 
subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  • 
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fta*  and  oqtul  Kpieacatfctloo  In  Coocreas. 
i>«rnBbl;  to  Uu  Ccnstltirtlaii."  3  EUlotl  De- 
b&toa  an  th«  P84ar»l  Canjrtumioa  177  (1876) . 
Th«  spMoh  of  Mr.  c«bort.  on«  d«]ef^t«  to 
Cll«  MftSj«cbQfl«tti  eonyeatloD  wtio  axgutfcl 
tart  Art.  I.  1 4,  -warn  "to  b»  t  Highly  prlBed 
M  aaj  In  th«  Oonrtltirtlon."  expreased  k 
»l«w  of  tlw  bmdtti  of  tbat  section  wWch 
mu«  luTa  Heen  ■ti««<I  by  moat  at  bla  ool- 

"fllf  the  8Mt«  LsflxlKtura  se  suffered 
to  regulate  concfualvely  the  eteotloQ  of  the 
ileinocrBtlc  branch,  they  may  .  .  .  fin&llyan- 
nlhllate,  th»t  oontrol  of  the  general  gowzi- 
ment  which  the  people  ought  almn 
hsye  .  .  .  fd.,  atis. 

And  Oabot  was  supported  by  Mr.  Fktaozia 
who  added : 

.  .  They  might  make  an  uneqtia]  and 
partial  dlvtalon  of  the  states  Into  districts 
for  election  of  repreeentatlves,  or  thev  might 
eren  disqualify  one  third  of  the  electors. 
Without  rhese  powers  In  Oongrese.  the  people 
can  h»»e  no  remedy;  hut  the  fonrth  section 
provides  a  remedy,  a  controlling  power  In 
a  legislature,  oompoeed  of  Mn&tor!i  and  rep- 
rsMHtatlves  of  twelTe  states,  without  the 
Inflnenee  of  our  commotions  and  factions 
who  win  hear  Impartially,  and  prwerre  and 
reatore  fo  the  people  their  equal  and  sacred 
rights  of  election."  M..  at  27. 
•S«*  IPeriwrrir  t.  Sondert,  SW  OS.  I.  14-18 


' Bee,  eg..  Act  of  AnguM  8. 
Stat.  13. 


i»ii.  0.  B.  n 


•Uy  Brother  Stewart  baa  cited  the  debates 
or  the  Constttuaonal  Convention  to  show 
that  Oliver  BIlsw«>rth,  Oeoigw  Mason  Madl- 
•on.  and  PrankUa  soccessfnlly  opposed 
granting  Congreaa  the  power  to  regulaU  fed- 
eral eleetloni.  Including  the  qualltlcatloiia  of 
joters.  in  ths  original  Constitution.  I  read 
tos  history  of  our  OonstltuUon  diffeimtly 
Vl  ?^5!*^-  '"  "ample.  eipUlnwl  Art.  I. 
i  4.  to  the  Virginia  ratifying  conTant>on  fol- 
lows: 

,k"'1'.'  "**  """^W  «»»'  the  rsgmatlan  of 
uie  Ume,  place  and  manner,  of  electmg 
»«preeentatlTes.  should  be  uniform  ttoouah- 
om  Che  ocottnent.  Some  SMt«  might  re|u- 
IMe  the  elections  on  the  prlnaplea  of  equal- 
ity, and  others  might  regulate  them  other- 
wise. This  dlrerslty  would  be  obviously  un- 
just. .  .  Bhould  the  people  of  any  State  by 
any  means  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  suf. 
&a^lt  was  Judged  proper  that  it  should  ha 
f^Sf^^K^  ""  geneiul  government."  3  B- 
aSTlS;?'       "■  ""  '^'^  Oonrtttutioa 

And  Mr.  Mason,  who  was  supposedly  sno- 
ceatfnl  in  oppoalsg  a  broad  pmnt  of  power 
to  Congrasa  to  regulate  federal  elections  still 
feuhd  It  necessary  to  support  an  unsucnas- 
ful  Virginia  proposal  to  curb  tha  power  of 
Oongrcas  under  Art.  I.  I  4.  /tf.,  at  403. 

"See.  eg.,  ti  parte  SieboU,  100  n.S.  371 
11979);  Zx  parte  Yarbroufffi,  110  UA.  Sftl 
II884I:  Catted  stata  r.  Kotlet  aSS  D.S 
JM  (1»1»>:  IftvOad  9ta«s  y.  Olwaie.  Ma  TJA 

'With  reference  to  the  saleetlon  of  tba 
President  and  Vice  President,  Art.  n.  I  I  pto- 
vtdsar  "8ach  State  ehall  appoint.  In  soob 
Manner  u  the  Legislature  thereof  may  direct, 
a  Kumber  of  Electors,  equal  to  the  whole 
vomber  of  Senators  and  Representatives  to 
which  the  State  may  be  entitled  In  the  Con- 
gress. .  .  ."  But  this  Court  In  Surrov^^ts  y 
U««ed  Slates.  7»o  VS.  SK  (1M4>.  upheld 
the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  certain 
aspects  of  elections  for  presidential  and  vlce- 
peesldentlal  electors,  speclflcaJly  rejecting  a 
conatrtjctlon  of  Art.  n.  (  1.  that  would  have 
curtailed  the  power  of  Congrves  to  r^fulate 
so«h  elsctlocis.  PlnallT,  and  most  Important, 
tnhetSDt  In  tlie  very  concept  of  a  supreme 
national  government  with  national  offleers  ts 
a  residual  power  in  Congnss  to  Insure  that 
those  officers  represent  their  national  consti- 
tuency   as    reeponslvely    as    poslble.    TWs 


tutlonal  system  at  govamnwnt  and  traai  the 
Necessary-  snd  Proper  dauoe. 

*  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,,  noe  peohlbltied  by 
It  to  the  StAtes,  sre  leeesred  to  the  etataa 
reepectlvely,  or  to  the  peofde."  TIB.  Const, 
Amend.  X. 

*  "The  House  of  Repreeentatlves  shall  be 
composed  of  Members  choeen  every  second 
Year  by  the  People  of  the  several  States,  and 
the  Electors  In  eech  State  shall  have  the 
QuaUflcsUons  requisite  for  Beeton  of  the 
most  numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Leglsl*- 
tme." 

•^My  Brother  BKsivwsiff  reAles  upoek  Car- 
rtn^lon  v.  Hath.,  380  VS.  e»  (!»«»):  Olprloiio 
V.  City  o/  Houma,  3e6  CM.  TOl  (19«») :  and 
*»<»»  V.  Commais,  sas  cs.  411)  (IV70) .  These 
typical  equal  protection  cases  In  which  I 
Joined  are  not  relevant  or  materia]  to  our 
decision  In  the  casee  before  us.  The  estab- 
lishment of  voter  age  qualifications  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  legislative  Judgment  which  cannot  be 
properly  decided  under  the  Bqual  Protection 
Clause.  The  crucial  question  here  Is  not  who 
Is  denied  equal  protection,  but  rather  which 
political  body,  state  or  federal,  u  empowered 
to  III  the  minimum  age  of  voters.  The  Pram- 
ers  intended  the  States  to  make  ths  vot- 
ing Bge  decision  In  sU  elections  with  the 
Judgments  concerning  the  quallOoatlons  of 
voters  In  federal  elections, 

"See:  tha  Pint  AmenrtTOspt,  «.  ff.,  Oitlow 
V.  J»cio  York,  368  U.  8.  063  (1935):  ConlueU 
v.  COTinecticut,  310  U.  S.  29«  11940):  Id- 
uwrds  V.  SoutA  CaroNlM,  373  TJS.  339  (1943) : 
the  Fourth  Amendment.  Mapp  v.  Ohio.  3d7 
n.  S.  443  I  I»«l ) :  the  Fifth  Amendment.  CA(- 
ccsro.  fl.  t  c  «.  Co.  V.  Oiicaso.  186  O.  S.  336 
(l«e7);  MaBot  V.  Boyan,  878  VS.  1  (1964): 
Benton  v.  Maryland.  39&  n.  8.  784  (1969); 
the  Sixth  Amendment,  Gideon  c.  frotn- 
loHjAt,  372  U  8.  338  (1S«3):  Pointer  y.  Tex- 
<M.  3«0  U.  3.  400  (1966):  Klopler  v.  North 
Carolina,  389  U  S.  313  11967):  Duncan  v. 
Umieiana,  381  Ua,  14S  (1968);  and  the 
Eighth  Amendment.  Boi>.rton  v.  CaUtomla, 
370O.  8.  860  (19831. 

"  Tuma  Oounty.  Arlzo&a.  la  praasBtly  sub- 
ject to  the  literacy  test  ban  on  the  Voting 
Rlgbts  Act  of  1986  pursuant  to  a  determlna- 
tlon  of  the  Attorney  General  under  I  4  (a) 
of  the  1966  Act  I  do  not  understand  .\nzona 
to  contest  ths  appdicatlon  of  the  1966  Act  or 
Its  extenstoo  to  that  county.  AMzcoa  "Maes 
not  question"  Congress'  suthortty  to  enforce 
the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
"when  Congreae  poesessee  a  'special  lei^lsla- 
tlve  competence;  '  and  dtee  SourA  Carolina 
V.  Katzenbach.  383  n,8.  641  (1966).  with 
approval.  Answer  aod  Brief  for  Arlaoaia  No 
46  Orlg..  O.T.  1970. 

"Bearings  on  BJL   4349.  RJt.  8838,   sod 
SlmUsT  Proposals  before  Subcommittee  No. 
6  of  the  House  Oommlttae  on  the  Judiciary 
pt.  3.  at  14  (1*69). 
"  id.,  at  93. 

"  Hearings  oa  a  818.  8.  3488.  8.  3807  sad 
Title  nr  of  3.  aoat  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  ConatltutloQal  Rights  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  at  408  (10fl»-l*70) 
>•  riL.  at  401. 

a  That  tbaaa  Tlaws  are  not  novel  is  damon- 
strsted  by  Mr.  JnaOaa  Story  In  his  Commsn- 
tanee  on  tba  OuusUluUon  of  the  UBItad 
States,  vol.  n.  at  384-386   (1st  e«.   18»»). 

"Tama  is.  too,  m  the  aattira  of  soeh  a 
I»t>vl«lon  I  Article  I.  I  4|.  something  Incon- 
gruous. If  not  absurd.  What  would  be  said 
of  a  clause  introduced  into  a  national  con- 
stlmtlon  to  regulUe  the  state  elections  of 
the  membem  of  the  state  IsgtsIUuiwT  n 
would  be  deemed  s  meet  unwarrmatable 
transfer  of  power,  tndleating  a  rnTrntflltagnl 
design  to  &uaof  Ms  stats  goranuBabM.  It 
would  he  deanad  so  lu«TaQt  a  ylotatlen  af 
prloetple,  as  to  laqulia  so  aemasnt  It 
would  be  saM,  and  iittlij.  tBM  tlM  stst* 
govemmants  ought  to  pcaaaaa  tba  pom  of 
self-ezlatenoe  and  self-orgmnlaatlon.  bida- 
pendent  of  the  piaacurv  of  tto  osttoaal  ^at* 


power  ailaas  from  the  nature  of  our  constl-  amment.  1VA»  does  nof  tht  tame  reoionin; 


■PM>  to  tif  luttoMl  i>eiwiiw«y  What 
reason  Is  there  to  suppose,  that  tha  stats 
govsmmants  wUl  be  more  true  to  tha  Qmoa. 

than  the  national  government  wlU  be  to  ttie 
stata  govemmentaf"  (imptiasls  aOdad.) 
(Pootnota  omitted.) 

Mr.  KENNEDT.  Mr.  I>resideiU,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  ask  that  the  Sen- 
ator (nun  nunois  yield  to  tbe  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Mnce  I  mentlonM 
his  name. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ma.'^adiusetts, 
with  the  understanding  that  I  consider 
this  a  special  purpose,  and  that  my  sub- 
.sequent  remarks  not  be  considered  a 
.second  speech  on  the  same  subject  on 
the  .tame  day. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  dlstiST 
gulshed  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  was  not 
here  when  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  made  his  comments. 
Of  course,  he  was  one  of  the  arehltecte 
of  the  amendment,  which  received  such 
overwhelming  support  in  the  U.S.  Sen- 
Rte  last  March,  and  I  know  he  shares  with 
me  the  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  action 
today  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

By  upholding  the  yalldlt;  of  the  statote 
for  Federal  elections,  the  Court  has  now 
cleared  the  path  for  effective  Implemen- 
tation of  the  statute  on  January  1,  Iti 
cSectlve  date,  and  a  new  era  In  American 
democracy  Is  being  bom.  Equally  slg- 
niflcant.  once  the  law  goes  into  effect 
for  Federal  election*,  It  la  extremely 
likely  that  the  States  will  lower  the 
voting  age  to  18  for  State  elections,  so 
that  a  uniform  voting  acre  requirement 
will  prevail  for  all  elections  throughout 
the  Nation — Peder«l,  State,  and  local.  To 
speed  this  result,  I  am  today  Introducing 
in  the  Senate  a  constltuUonal  amend- 
ment to  lower  tbe  voting  age  to  18  in 
State  and  local  elections.  I  am  hopefd 
that,  spurred  by  the  Supreme  Court's 
decision.  Congress  will  be  able  to  action 
the  amendment  in  the  waning  days  of 
this  session,  and  send  it  to  the  States  for 
ratification, 

or  course,  we  in  tbe  Senate  who  pro- 
posed and  strongly  supported  the  18- 
year-old  voting  statute  would  have  pre- 
ferred a  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
upholding  the  voting  age  statute  in  its 
entirety,  and  solidly  reafflrmtng  the  prec- 
edent of  Katzenbach  against  Morgan, 
decided  by  a  7-2  majority  of  the  Court 
in  1968.  Nevertheless.  In  light  of  the 
reality  of  "the  new  membership  of  the 
Court,  the  pressures  for  a  shift  in  Judicial 
philosophy  and  the  Nixon  »dmlnlstrB- 
tlon's  stroae  opposition  to  the  statute.  I 
beUove  that  today's  decision  is  a  sls- 
niacant  victory.  Indeed,  It  Is  a  triple 
victory. 

First,  it  Is  a  victory  for  the  11  mil- 
lion young  citizens  betwcrn  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  enfranchised  by  the  statute 
for  Federal  elections.  At  last,  we  have 
begun  to  end  tbe  arbitrary  and  unfair 
discrimination  by  which  is-year-old 
Americans  are  «{d  eaoogh  to  woik. 
marry,  pay  taxes,  light  and  die  In  Viet- 
nam, and  bear  all  the  other  burdens  and 
responalbUltles  of  dtlzenshlp,  yet  are 
denied  the  most  bSalc  right  of  all  In  our 
democratic  society,  the  right  to  vote. 
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SeooDd,  the  Supreme  Court's  decUlon 
la  a  victory  for  €^nsrrea&  and  a  welcome 
new  assertion  of  the  stewardahlp  of 
■CongpesB,  together  with  the  Court,  of  the 
'Uth  amendment  and  all  the  ottier 
efeit  provifllons  of  ttie  Constitution. 
In  many  respects,  today's  decijsioa  by 
the  Burger  court  reaffirms  Uie  broad 
authority  given  Congress  by  the  Warren 
court  In  Katsenbach  against  Morgan  to 
enforce  the  majestic  guarantees  of  the 
14th  amendment.  For  too  long.  Con- 
gress ha«  abdicated  Ito  responsibility 
in  this  area.  By  default,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  bad  to  carry  an  excessively 
hsavy  burden.  Now.  at  last,  tbe  balance 
is  being  redressed.  Congress  is  beginning 
to  exerci£e  lt£  responsibility,  and  to  form 
a  new  partnership  with  the  Court  for  the 
eiiforoement  of  bttsic  constitutional 
rights. 

Thirds  and  perhaps  mo»t  Important, 
t4>day's  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court  is 
Of  victory  for  our  political  system  and  our 
democratic  institutions.  By  lowering  the 
noting  age  to  18.  Congress  hni^  talcen  r 
historic  step  to  halt  the  aiieoatlon  of  our 
youth  and  to  encourage  young  citizens  to 
work  within  the  system.  At  a  time  when, 
as  the  Scranton  oommisfiion  has  so 
ciearly  shown,  ail  our  insdtutlona  are 
under  challenge,  it  is  especially  Impor- 
tant that  we  open  up  new  avenues  of 
peaceful  change  for  youth,  and  encour- 
age young  persons  to  take  their  protest 
and  dissent  Into  the  voting  booth.  We 
would  have  a  different  country  today  if 
18-year-olds  had  voted  in  the  past.  We 
will  have  a  different  country  tomorrow 
when  IS-year-olds  begin  to  vote,  because 
they  win  learn  the  voting  habit  in  school 
and  keep  it  all  their  lives. 

In  each  of  these  respects,  the  Supreme 
Oourt  has  vindicated  the  constitutional 
Judgment  and  moral  leadership  of  Con- 
gress. The  Nation  is  the  richer.  I  welcome 
today's  decision  as  a  major  new  sign  of 
hope  for  the  vitality  and  responsiveness 
of  our  institutions,  and  I  hope  that  every 
young  American  will  exercise  his  newly 
won  right  to  vote,  a  right  he  ilcbly 
deserves. 

In  closing.  I  want  to  extend  once  again 
a  word  oi  congratulations  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  and 
alao  to  Vti^  majority  leader  for  the  le»d- 
ershlp  they  provided  on  this  issue.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  five  separate 
cpinions  in  this  case — by  Justices  Black. 
Doutflsks,  Harlan,  Brennan,  and  Stew- 
art— be  printed  In  the  Rbcoxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows; 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  No. 
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Unttk>  fiTAam  Vohvb  Amibqna 

(mUtod  8t«x«s,  PiKtnttff.  r.  State  of  Arlaoaa 

on  BUI  <d  Oomplaim,  Dec  31, 1»70> 
Mr^  JTT8TIC*  fi£,^K,  WLDounclng  tbe  Judg- 
raentai'of  the  Court  In  an  opinion  expressing 
hla  own  view  of  the  caaee. 

Ip  these  rutte  the  OtKtea  realat  odmpUaaoe 
ttitfi  the  Voting  Ri^ti  Aet  Amendmenta  of 
IMt).  ?hi.T3.  L.  9\~t^.  S4  Stat.  314.  because 
ther  b^Ueve  that  t^*  Aet  t&kee  liway  frctn 
them  pow*™  fesvrved  to  the  Stat^  by  the 
OMtttitiitfbn  to  oofitrol  their  own  eleettona.* 
B^  fta  iertoa  IM  Act  does  three  tbssss.  nrat : 
rt  lowiin  the  nMMmyiw  ftfi  of  Totan  in  botti 


state  and  tedaraJ  alaotlona  from  ai  to  IB. 
Second:  Baaed  upon  a  f'n^i'Txe  b;  oongroM 
ihat  Utaracy  tesu  have  been  uaad  to  dlB- 
orUnlnate  agalnat  votaza  on  a«ooant  of  tbeU* 
cotpr,  tha  Act  enforoea  tbe  Tourtaaatb  aod 
nttafnth  Amendmenta  by  barring  tha  uaa  of 
*auch  teata  in  all  electlona.  state  *nd  oa- 
Uanal.  Third:  The  Act  forbids  States  rrom 
dlsqualirytng  voters  in  national  elecciona  for 
prealdentlal  and  vioe  presidential  electors  be- 
cause they  have  not  met  state  restdeocy  r«- 
Qulramania. 

Tat  tbe  reaaona  aat  out  In  Part  I  of  this 
opinion,  X  believe  Congress  can  Ox  the  age 
of  Toters  In  natlonaJ  elections,  such  as  oon- 
grwMtlonal.  senatorial,  Vlce-Preatdenttal  and 
Presidential  electlona.  but  cannot  set  tha 
voting  ftge  IQ  state  and  local  eleoUona.  For 
reasons  expreased  In  sepexate  oplnlooa,  my 
Brothers  Dodguls.  BaorNAN,  Whttx,  and 
KtAftSHALL  Join  me  In  oencludlng  tha  Con- 
gress can  anfraochlae  iB-year-old  oltiBana 
In  n»tlou&l  elections,  but  dlssant  from  tbe 
Judgment  that  Congreas  o&nnot  extend  the 
franchise  to  IS-year-old  cltleens  in  state 
and  local  elections.  For  reason*  expressed 
In  separate  opinions,  m;  Brothers  Ths  Crxxt 
Juffncx.  HAU..4N.  8TVWART.  and  Bi,j,ci!cmrK 
Join  me  Vn  coaduding  that  C-ongress  cannot 
Interfere  with  tbe  age  for  voters  set  by  the 
States  for  state  -and  local  elections.  They, 
however,  dlasent  from  the  Judgment  that 
Con^reaa  can  control  voter  qualjflc&Uoae  In 
federal  elections.  la  summary,  It  la  the  Judg- 
ment of  tbe  Court  that  tbe  IS-year-old  vote 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  are  constitutional  and  en- 
forceable insofar  aa  they  pertain  to  federal 
elections  and  uQoonatltutkmal  and  unen- 
forceable  Inaofar  aa  they  i>ertaln  to  at»te 
and  loc^  elections. 

For  the  reaeona  set  out  In  Part  n  of  this 
opinion,  X  believe  that  Congress,  In  tlie  ex- 
K'clae  of  Its  power  tn  enforce  the  Arar- 
teenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  can  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  literacy  tests  or  other  de- 
tioea  used  to  dtacrimlnate  against  vnt«rs  on 
account  of  their  race  in  both  state  and  fed- 
eral eleoilona.  For  reasons  expressed  to  sepa- 
rate opUilons.  aU  of  my  Brethren  Join  me 
In  this  Judgment.  Thereifore  tlie  Uteney 
teat  jwwlslons  of  the  Act  are  QfOield. 

For  the  reasons  set  out  In  Part  m  of  this 
opinion.  X  bellev«  Congreae  can  set  resi- 
dency requlretnenLs  and  provide  for  absentee 
baUoClng  in  elections  tar  pmldential  and 
vloe  presidential  Sectors  For  reasons  «x- 
preseed  la  asperate  opinions,  m^  Brothsrs 
Toe  CHOcr  Juancv.  Douai.*s.  Bkknnak.  8m- 
Aar,  Whzti,  UaaauAix,  and  Bukcsanrv  oon- 
our  In  thks  Judgment.  My  Brother  HaaLAX. 
for  tJw  reasons  stated  in  his  separaU  optn- 
ton.  conelders  that  the  realdency  pitjvWons 
of  the  statute  are  unoonatt tutlonal.  There- 
fore the  rsldBDcy  and  abaantee  baUodng 
proviaiocM  of  the  Aet  are  ophald; 
/I 

The  Fanners  of  our  Cooatltutlon  provided 
In  Art.  I.  1 2.  that  memhers  of  the  House  of 
Representatlvee  should  be  elected  by  tbe 
people  and  that  the  voters  for  BiSpreaenta 
Uvee  should  have  "the  Quauacatlonf  req- 
uisite for  Electon  of  tbe  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Legislature."  Senators 
were  originally  to  be  elected  by  the  state  leg- 
islatures, but  under  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  Senatore  are  alK>  elected  by  the 
people,  and  voters  for  Senator*  have  the 
same  quallflcations  as  voters  for  Reprewnta- 
cives.  In  the  very  beginning  the  reepoadbtl- 
Ity  of  the  Statee  tor  setting  the  qualldca- 
tlohs  of  voters  in  oongreaeloinai  electlona 
were  made  subject  to  the  power  of  Oongrees 
to  tnak^  or  altar  such  regulations  If  it 
deemed  adtliiable."  This  was  done  In  Art.  I, 
I  4.  of  the  OoijttnuttoJi  which  provides: 

"The  Time.  Flaoee  and  l£anj;er  of  holding 
Elections  for  Senators  and  Bepreaentatlvas, 
shftit  be  preaorlbed  In  each  State  by  tbe  leg- 
islatura  thavMtf;  but  the  Congnu  «My  at 
mm  ttmfhytAw  MM  or  otter  ntck  Jte^iJ«- 


ttone,  except  aa   to  tbe   Plaoe   of  Choalng 

Senators."  {EmphaalB  supplied.^ 

Moreovar,  the  power  of  Oongreas  to  make 
election  regulAClooe  in  national  eleetlons  la 
a*igm*nted  py  tbe  Waosesary  and  Pxoper 
Oauas.  See  MoCuUoch  v.  AToryiand,  4  Whmei. 
5ia  (laiA).  In  VniUA  SUtM  v.  Cloeste.  Sia 
VA.  390  ( IM 1 ) .  where  the  Court  upheld  con- 
greaslocal  power  to  i«gulate  party  prtmanas, 
Mr.  Justice  Stone  speaking  for  tha  Court  con- 
strued the  interrelation  <^  theee  flj%*iew  of 
the  CofuUtutioo.  MMlag: 

"While,  In  a  looee  sense,  tbe  right  to  vote 
tor  repreacntatlves  In  Congress  Is  eometlmee 
Bpokwn  of  a  right  derived  from  the  state*. 
.  .  .  this  statement  is  true  only  in  tha  eanse 
that  the  states  are  autbortaed  by  the  Oon- 
etltuuon.  to  legislate  on  the  subject  as  pro- 
vided by  I  3  of  Art.  I,  to  the  extent  that 
Oongrees  has  not  restricted  state  action  by 
the  exercise  of  Its  powers  to  regulate  alac- 
tlons  uxwler  |  4  and  Its  more  general  power 
under  Article  I,  f  ft,  clause  1ft  of  the  Oon- 
etlkuUoa  'to  make  aU  laws  whloh  shall  be 
neceesaxy  and  proper  for  oarrylng  Into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powera.'  "  813  VS.,  at  316. 

See  also  Sx  parte  Sieboia.  100  CjS.  871 
(1870);  £z  parte  Varborough.  110  0.5.  SSl 
11884);  Swalford  V.  Templetcm.  185  U.S.  467 
(lflOa>;  Wiiey  v.  Sinkirr.  173  VB.  68  (1&001. 

Tbe  breadth  of  power  granted  to  Coogresa 
to  make  or  alter  election  regulations  In  na- 
Uooal  elections.  Ixududlng  the  qualifications 
of  voten.  Is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that 
the  Pra«nere  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
state  leglalaturee  which  retlfled  it  intended 
to  graxu  to  Congreee  tbe  power  to  lay  out 
or  alter  the  boundaries  of  the  oongreselonal 
districts,  la  the  ratifying  conventions  speak- 
ers "argued  that  the  powor  given  Congreea 
In  Art.  1.  i  4,  was  meant  to  be  used  to  vindi- 
cate the  pet^e'B  right  to  eqtMllty  of  repre- 
sentation In  the  H<niee,"  WtfiNtrry  v.  Ban- 
Omtm.  376U.S.  1,  le  <10«4).aad  that  Cozigrew 
would  "most  probably  .  .  .  lay  tbe  state  off 
Into  districta."  Aod  in  Ooieffro%>e  v.  Oreea, 
838  \J£.  640  i  IMS) ,  DO  Justice  of  this  Court 
doubted  Congreas'  power  to  arrange  the  oon- 
greeslonal  distrlote  acconllng  to  poftuiaUon; 
the  &ght  in  that  oa»e  revolved  about  the  Judi- 
cial power  to  oooHWl  redlstrlcUng. 

Surely  no  voter  ^itaUfioAtion  was  more  im- 
postaAt  to  the  Framar»  than  the  peo^rapAl- 
cal  ^iMlifivttion  embodied  in  the  oeneept  of 
oongresslnnai  districts.  The  Fr&men  expect- 
ed Oongveas  to  use  tills  power  to  eradicate 
"rotten  boroughss"  *  and  Congreas  has  in  fact 
used  Its  power  to  prevent  Statee  trofo  elect- 
log  all  C-oagrcaamen  at  large.'  There  oan 
be  no  doubt  that  the  power  to  alter  oon- 
grsealonal  district  lines  is  vastly  mote  signifi- 
cant in  its  effect  than  the  power  to  permit 
18-year-old  cttijseaa  to  go  to  the  poUa  and 
vote  in  all  fedeeal  electlona 

Any  doubt  i^iout  tbe  powen  o€  Oongrsew 
to  regulate  oongressional  elections,  Includ- 
Utg  tbe  age  and  other  quallflcaUons  of  tbe 
votere  should  be  dispelled  by  the  opinion  of 
thla  Oourt  in  SmUey  v.  Hoim,  386  n.&  866 
(1089).  Th«e«,  Clilef  Justice  Bughea  writ- 
uog  for  a  nnanlmnus  Court  dlscuseed  the 
soope  of  oongreealonal  power  under  1 4  at 
some  length.  He  said: 

"The  subject  matter  la  the  'tlmea,  places 
and  maonfl'  of  holding  elections  for  Sena- 
tors and  Bepreeent&tlveB.'  It  oannot  be  doubt- 
ed that  theee  conipr«henslve»  worda  embraoe 
authority  to  provide  a  eomplete  code  for 
oongreaalonal  •lections,  not  only  ac  to  time* 
and  places,  but  In  relation  to  notloes,  regie- 
tt«tloo,  supervision  of  roUng,  protectioo  of 
voters.  pnrrentloQ  of  fraud  and  oorrupt  pr*c- 
tlees,  eowncing  of  votee,  duties  of  Inspectors 
and  oanvaasecs.  and  making  and  pubUoaUoo 
of  eleettoo  retuma;  in  short,  to  enact  the 
nasMflrou  tvqvtfreiaaKits  as  to  prooedura  and 
&af  eguards  whiatk  eipertenoe  shows  are  neoes- 
saiT  IB  ecdar  tO'  enfonse  the  fundamental 
rlgtit  Inrf^ved.  .  .  . 

"This  view  Is  cooflroMd  bj  thfl  eeoond 
clause  Qt  Article  I.  section  4.  which  provides 
that  *tlke  Oongraia  jn^  at  any  time  by  law 
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taakm  or  altw  auob  roguuoora,'  with  tb« 
alnglo  mtoeptlon  stMea.  Tlie  pTir»»  'rocli 
regulations'  plainly  nten  to  reguhktlim*  of 
«»  iMne  genersl  <ikanct>ir  that  th»  laglslK- 
xupe  of  t<w  stete  Is  auUiorlzRl  to  pnMilbe 
wttti  respect  to  eonyitwhrnal  elections.  In 
oxeroUtng  thl»  power,  the  Congreee  m«y  sup- 
plemeut  cbeee  stAte  re^ulatlona  or  m&f  ml>- 
Btltut*  l«  own.  ...  It  'hM  a  gnenl  super- 
TtaoiT  power  o»er  the  whcAe  aubjeet '  "  M 

M  am-am. 

In  ihort.  tlie  ConetftuOoo  kllotttid  to  the 
State*  the  power  to  make  lawTi  regarding  na- 
tional elections,  but  provliled  that  If  Con- 
gwea  beeame  dlssatufled  with  the  mate  lam 
OlllgiMi  could  alter  them.*  A  newly  created 
national  go»ernment  oould  hardly  hare  been 
oipeeted  to  survive  without  the  ultimate 
power  to  rule  Itaelf  and  to  flu  Its  ofllcea  under 
its  own  law*.  The  Voting  Blghto  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970  now  before  this  Court  evidence 
ol«»tiafacuao  of  Congi»e  with  the  voting 
age  aet  by  itiany  of  the  states  for  national 
elections.  I  would  bold,  as  have  a  long  line 
<a  Oadtlozia  In  this  Oomt.  that  Oongress 
lUa  nltlmat*  superflsory  power  over  con- 
graaslonal  ejections."  ejmUarly.  It  Is  the  pre- 
rogative of  Congress  to  oversee  the  oondnct  of 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  elaotlone 
and  to  set  the  quallBeatlons  for  voters  for 
sisetors  for  those  oocss.  It  cannot  be  seri- 
oosly  contended  that  Congreas  has  lew  power 
aver  the  conduct  of  presidential  elections 
than  It  has  over  congressional  elections.' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Constitution  was 
also  Intended  to  preserve  to  the  SUtee  the 
power  that  even  the  Oolonlee  had  to  estabUah 
■nd  maintain  their  own  separate  and  Inde- 
pendent governments,  except  Insofar  w  the 
Constitution  Iteelf  eommands  otherwise   Uj 
Brother    Habi-u.    has    persuasively    demon- 
strated that  the  Pramera  of  the  Constitution 
intended  the  states  to  keep  for  themselves. 
a«  provided  in  the  Tenth  Amendment  •  the 
power  to  regulate  elections.  My  major  d!s- 
agreemont  with  my  Brother  HanaN  Is  that 
wane  I  agree  t  to  the   Btatee-   poww   to 
regulate  the  elections  of  their  own  ofllclals 
I  beUeve,  contrary  to  his  view,  that  Oongrws 
has  the  nnal   authority  over   federal   elec- 
tions. No  function  Is  more  eesentia)  to  the 
»?ar»te  and   Independent  eilstenee  of  the 
States  and  their  governments  than  the  powtr 
to  determlna  within  the  limits  of  the  Oon- 
sUtonon    the    qualtflcatloos    of    their    own 
vote™  for  state,  county,  and  munlotpal  offlcee 
and  the  nature  of  their  own  machinery  for 
flUlng  local  pubHc  oncea.  PofK  v.  vnuiaiiu 
193  VS.  831    (IlKM):  JTMof  ».  H<l>)per«e»»    ai 
Wall.  183  (1874).  Mmover.  Art.  I,  |  3.  is  » 
clear  Indication  that  the  Pramen  Intijided 
the  States  to  detorthlne  the  qoallflcatlons  of 
their  own   voteni  for  stats  o<Bces,   becauae 
thoae  quallflcatloos  were  adopted  for  fed«»l 
OOOM  nnlSR  Congress  direct*  otherwise  tin- 
der Art.  1.  I  4.  It  Is  a  plain  fact  of  history 
that  the  Framets  nevw  Imagined  that  the 
national   Congreas   would  set  the  quallBca. 
Uooi  for  voten  tti  every  eleeMon  from  Preal- 
aent  to  local  conatable  or  village  alderman 
n  b  obvious  that   the  whole  Cotjstltutlon 
reserves  to  the  States  the  poww  to  set  voter 
qualincatlons    In    state   aiid   local   elecUona 
except  to  the  limited  extent  that  the  people 
through     constitutional     amendments    have 
apedOcally  narrowed  the  powen  of  the  BUtee 
Ametidmrats    Fourteen.    PWteen,    wlnetMm 
and  Twenty-Ftaur,  each  of  whltai  has  assumed 
that  the  State*  had  general  aapervMiitT  poww 
o***  state  elections,  are  Tamplsn  of  expreae 
Ilmnatlons  co   the   power  or  m*  Bt«t««  to 
govern  themselves.    And   the  Equal  Froteo- 
tlon  Clause  of  the  Foorteeuth  Amandment 
wasnever  inceoded   to  destroy  the  States' 
power    CO    govern    thsmaalvas,    m^ttag   the 
Mlnetsenth  and  Twenty  amirtti  niiisiii1ii»ils 
superfluous.  My  Brotnar  BaanaH'*  optnuo 
If  earned  to  Its  lognsai  acneiaaton.  tsoou,' 
under  the  guise  of  Insuring  eq\Ml  prateo- 
tloo.  blot  out  all  state  power,  leavlag  the  60 
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States  Mttle  more  than  impotent  figure- 
heads. In  Interpreting  what  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  means,  the  Equal  Protectjon 
Olauae  ihotild  not  be  stretched  to  mUllfy 
the  States'  powers  over  electjoos  which  they 
had  before  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
and  which  they  have  retained  throughout 
our  history. 

Of  course,  the  original  dealgn  of  the  Ftmnd- 
ing  Fathers  was  altered  by  the  Ctvll  War 
Amendments  ami  vanotis  other  amendments 
to  the  Constitution.  The  Thirteenth  Four- 
teenth. Fifteenth,  and  Nineteenth  Amend- 
ments have  expressly  authorized  Congress  to 
•"enforce"  the  limited  prohibitions  of  thoee 
amendments  by  "appropriate  legislation." 
The  Solicitor  General  contends  in  these  cases 
that  Congress  can  set  the  sge  quallflcatdons 
for  voters  In  state  elections  under  Its  power 
to  enforce  the  Eq\ial  Protection  Clause  of  the 
PtourteentJi  Amendment. 

Above  all  else,  the  Fr«inet«  of  the  ClvU  War 
-Amcttdments  Intended  to  deny  to  the  States 
the  power  to  discriminate  against  persons  on 
account  of  their  race.  Lovinp  v.  VtrfftnUi,  338 
U.S.  1  (19«7);  aomllJlon  v.  Ky«/oo<  364 
US.  339  (I9«0):  Brown  v.  Boord  of  tduoa- 
tton.  347  U,8  483  (1B64):  SlmiMer  Hoiuc 
Coses,  18  Wall  38,  71-73  (1873).  While  this 
Court  has  recognized  In  some  instances  that 
tie  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  protects  against  dlscrlm- 
Inattoos  otber  than  those  on  account  of 
raoe."  see  Jieynolds  t.  Stmt,  S77  VM  S3S 
(H«4I:  Haitlss  V.  Junior  CoW-ck  DUtrlct 
307  na.  so  ( 1070) :  see  also  irotc*  v.  Boord  or 
fileer  Port  Pftofa.  380  V.B.  683  (19471.  and 
case*  cited  therein,  it  cannot  be  suooessfully 
argued  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was 
Intended  to  strip  the  States  of  their  power 
carefullv  preserved  In  the  original  constitu- 
tion, to  govern  themselves  The  rt>uneenth 
Amendment  wss  surely  not  Intended  to  make 
every  discrimination  between  groups  of  peo- 
ple a  constitutional  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion. t)(X  was  the  Enforcement  Clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amasidment  Intended  to  permit 
Congress  to  prohibit  every  discrimination 
between  groups  of  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  ClvU  War  Amendments  were  un- 
questionably designed  to  ooadanui  and  forbid 
every  dlstJneUoei,  however  tiUUng,  on  aocount 
of  race. 

To  fulflll  their  goal  of  ending  racial  dis- 
crimination and  to  prevent  direct  or  Indirect 
state  legislative  encroachment  on  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  the  amendments,  the  Framers 
gave  Congress  power  to  enforce  each  of  the 
Civil  War  Amendments.  Theas  enforcement 
powers  are  broad.  In  Janet  v.  Alfral  H.  Mayer 
Co..  309  UB.  408.  480  (18B8),  the  Court  held 
that  1 3  of  the  Thlrtaenth  Amendment 
"clothed  'Congress  with  the  power  to  psm  all 
law!  nectatary  ond  proper  for  aboHthljig  all 
badga  and  mcMents  of  tlaiitri  (n  tJie  United 
SCata.'  ■■  In  conatrulng  I  s  of  the  Ptoorteenth 
Amendment,  the  Court  has  stated; 

"It  la  not  said  the  fiuUctal  pou>er  of  the 
general  government  shall  extend  to  enforc- 
ing the  prohibitions  and  to  protecting  the 
rights  and  Inmjunltlea  guaranteed.  It  Is  not 
said  that  branch  of  government  shall  be  au- 
thorized to  declare  void  any  action  of  a  State 
In  violation  of  the  prohlhltlona.  It  it  the 
power  of  Congress  iB\lch  hat  been  vnlargeA  " 
Sx  parte  Vtrginta,  100  Ui.  389,  3«S  (1«7») 
'.  Emphasis  added.) 

And  In  SoutA  Carotina  v.  Katttn^ach,  383 
0.8.  301  (1986)  (MX.  Jtrsncx  Bl-iot  dissent- 
ing on  other  grounds),  the  Court  upheld  the 
literacy  teet  ban  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
loes  under  Oongretx"  Fifteenth  Amandment 
enforcement  power. 

As  broad  as  the  congressional  snfoniBmaQt 
power  la.  It  Is  not  unUmltsd.  SpseUScallr. 
there  are  at  lesat  three  llmltatloiu  upon 
Congreas'  power  to  enforce  the  guarantees 
of  the  Civil  War  Amendments.  Flret.  Ctm- 
gress  may  not  by  legislation  repeal  other 
prtmsloae  of  the  Constitution.  Seoond,  the 
power  granted  to  CX>ngi«aa  waa  not  intended 
to  rtrip  the  statia  of  their  power  to  gorem 


themselves  or  to  convert  (mr  natloaal  gov- 
ernment of  enumerated  powers  Into  a  central 
government  of  unrestrained  authority  over 
every  Inch  of  the  whole  Nation.  Third.  Oan>- 
gre^  may  only  "enforce""  the  provlalons  of 
the  amendments  and  may  do  so  only  by 
"appropriate  legislation."  Oongress  has  no 
power  under  the  enforcement  sections  to 
undercut  the  Ameiidments"  gturantees  of 
persona]  squaUty  and  freedom  from  discrim- 
ination, see  JfateenbocA  v.  Morttn,  384  VS. 
641,  051  Q.  10  (1S68) ,  or  to  undermine  thoee 
protections  of  the  BUI  of  Blgfata  which  we 
have  held  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  made 
applicable  to  the  States." 

Of  course,  we  have  upheld  congraaslonal 
legLilatlon  under  the  Enforcement  Clausea  In 
some  cases  where  Congreas  has  Interfered 
with  state  regulation  of  the  local  electoral 
process.  In  ITaleenhach  v.  Morgan,  supra,  the 
Court  upheld  a  statute  which  outlawed  New 
York's  requirement  of  Uteracy  In  Br^giiM^  as 
a  prerequisite  for  voting  as  this  requirement 
was  applied  to  Puerto  Rlc&ns  with  certain 
educational  qualifications.  The  New  York 
statute  overridden  by  Congress  applied  to  all 
elections.  And  in  South  Carolina  v.  ITatiea- 
t«w'i,  supra  ( Ma.  Joartcx  Bt,AaK  dissenting  on 
other  grounds),  the  Court  upheld  the  Uter- 
acy teat  ban  of  the  Voting  Rlghu  Act  of 
1966.  That  Act  proscribed  the  use  of  the 
literacy  teet  In  aU  elections  In  certain  areas. 
But  dlvlffltm  of  power  between  state  and  na- 
tlonsJ  governments,  like  every  provUlon  of 
the  OoDstltutloD.  waa  expressly  qu&ltlled  by 
the  Civil  War  Amendments'  ban  on  raolal 
dlsorlmlnauon.  Where  Congreas  attempts  to 
remedy  racial  dlacrlmlnatlon  tmder  lu  en- 
forcement powers,  lu  authority  la  enhanoed 
by  the  avowed  Intention  of  the  Framers  of 
the  Thirteenth,  ^aurteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments.  Cf.  HmrjKr  v.  Flrpfnia  Board  of 
BltKtions.  383  OS.  888.  870  (10O8)  (dissent- 
ing opiuon  of  Ma.  Jtrsncx  Buca). 

In  enacUng  the  IS-year-old  vote  provisions 
of  the  Act  now  before  the  Court.  Congrase 
made  no  legislative  findings  that  21-year-old 
vote  requirements  were  used  by  Che  Scata* 
to  disenfranchise  voters  an  account  of 
race.  I  seriously  doubt  that  sunh  a  flnd- 
tng,  if  made,  oould  be  supported  by  sub- 
stantial evidence.  Slnos  Congress  has  at- 
tempted to  Invade  an  area  preserved  to  the 
States  by  the  Constitution  without  a  foun- 
dation for  enforcing  the  Civil  War  Amend- 
ments' ban  on  racial  discrimination,  I  would 
hold  that  Congress  has  exceeded  Its  powers 
In  attempting  to  lower  the  voting  age  in  state 
and  local  elections.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
congress  leglslstes  In  a  domain  not  exOlu- 
sliely  reserved  by  the  ConstltuUoo  to  the 
States,  Its  enforcement  power  need  cot  be 
lied  so  closely  to  ths  goal  of  eliminating  dls- 
c.-lmlnatlon  on  account  of  race. 

To  invalidate  part  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1970,  however,  doea  not  mean 
that  the  entire  Act  must  fall  or  that  the  cosi- 
itltutlonal  part  of  the  IB-year-old  vote  provi- 
sion cannot  be  given  elfect.  In  passing  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  AroendmenU  of  1970,  Oon- 
gress recognized  that  the  limits  of  Its  power 
under  the  Enforcement  Clauses  were  largely 
undetermined,  and  therefore  Included  a  btoad 
severability  provision: 

"If  any  provtsloo  of  this  Act  or  ths  appU- 
catlon  of  any  provision  thereof  to  any  person 
or  circumstance  Is  JudldaUy  determined  to 
be  Invalid,  the  remainder  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  such  provlalon  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances  shall  not  be  aSscted 
by  such  determination." 

In  this  case.  It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  Catat 
that  Title  zn,  lowering  the  voting  age  to  IS,  u 
luvaUd  as  appUed  to  votan  la  atate  and  loeal 
elaotloaa.  It  ta  also  the  ]<id«mint  of  tk«  Cooii 
that  Tttle  In  u  vaUd  wlthres^aot  to  natloaal 
slectloos.  We  would  faU  to  follow  the  tmnn 
wUl  of  Conjireas  In  Intarpieclag  its  own  stat- 
ute If  we  refuse  to  sever  theas  two  'tMlntit  a«- 
tlnct  aspects  of  "ntle  m.  Moreover,  ft  Is  a 
longstanding  canou  of  statutor?  construotlon 
that  legislative  entctmemts  an  to  be  enforced 
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Co  ttifl  estant  tbftt  they  u«  not  tiiooiuIst«nt 
wltli  th«  CotutttuUon.  paruotUu-ly  wher*  the 
Talid  pordoD  of  th«  ststutc  does  not  ttepnuS 
upon  the  invalid  put.  8ee,  «.  ff,.  Watmm  v. 
Bmch,  Sia  U.  3.  S87  (IMl):  Marth.  v.  Buck. 
SIS  UJB.  40e  UMl).  Ben,  of  otnine,  the  en- 
foroaoent  of  tiie  l8-je«r-oUl  vote  in  uedoiul 
eleottone  Is  lo  no  way  tfepeodeDt  upon  Ite  ea- 
foroement  fn  state  and  loeal  elecUoni. 


,  In  Title  I  or  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Ameod- 
meots  of  1970  Congiwe  extendBd  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Toting  Rights  Act  of  IMS  wliiob 
bat^  tsbc  U6e  ot  literacy  teet*  in  certain  st&tes 
upon  the  flndtng  of  certain  conditions  by  the 
United  Stetw  Attorney  Oeneral.  The  Court 
upheld  the  proviekotis  of  the  1M6  Aot  over  my 
partial  dissent  in  Son.th  Carolina  v.  Katzen- 
baoti.  tupm.  and  Gagton  Countp  v.  United 
S^et,  396  Vja.  286  (1968).  The  cooslltu- 
tiooaUty  of  T^tie  I  is  not  rslMd  by  any  of  the 
partlee  to  these  suite  .^ 

In-  Title  U  of  the  AmendnMOts  Congnei 
prohibited  the  use  of  any  tasc  or  dsrlce  re- 
seahUng  a  literacy  test  In  any  national. 
st*bei  or  Local  election  ta  any  «rea  of  the 
UQlt«d  Statee  where  euch  teet  la  not  already 
proscribed  by  the  Voting  Bights  Act  of  19«. 
The  State  of  Arlsona  maintains  t-bat  Title  n 
cannot  be  enforced  ,to  the  extent  that  It  Is 
Uwonslatent  with  Arlsona's  literacy  teet  re- 
quirement. Arlc.  BeT.  Stat.  Ann.  If  ia.101  A.4, 
10-lOlAJ  U&M).  I  vould  hold  that  the  ilt- 
eraoy  test  ban  of  the  1B70  Amendments  is 
ooostltutlonal  under  the  Kaforoement  ClsMse 
of  the  Fifteenth  AmendmeDt  and  that  It 
auperaedes  Arlsona's  conflicting  statutes  un- 
der the  Supxemscy  Clause  of  the  Federal 
Ootnstltucion. 

In  enacting  the  Uteraoy  teet  ban  or  Title 
II  Congress  bstf  before  It  a  long  history  of 
discriminatory  use  of  Mtertoy  testa  to  dis- 
franchise Toters  on  aooount  of  their  race 
CongT««s  could  have  fouhd  that  as  late  as 
the  sutnmer  of  1009.  the  percentage  registra- 
tion of  noowhlte  vote™  in  seven  Southern 
States  «iras  substanOftlly  below  the  percent- 
age registration  of  white  voters."  Moreover. 
OongMse  bad  twfore  It  strlldng  evidence  to 
■how  tOiat  the  provision  of  the  1WJ8  Act  had 
In  the  span  of  tour  years  h^^  remar«»ble 
Impact  on'mlnorlty  group  voter  regtfttratlon." 
Oobgress  mlacr  had  evtdenoe  to  show  that 
voter  reglstrstlon  In  areas  with  large  span- 
Wh-Amertcan  populations  was  consistently 
l>elDW  the  state  and  national  averages.  In 
Artsona,  for  exsaaple.  only  two  counties  out 
of  eight  with  Spanish  surname  populations 
In  excess  of  15%  'sBbwed  tt  voter  reglstrataon 
equid  to  the  statieiwlde  average  .i-'-  Arizona 
also  has  a  serious  problem  of  deficient  voter 
registration  among  Indians.  Oongreaalonal 
concern  over  the  use  of  Uteracy  test  to  dis- 
franchise Puerto  Rlcans  in  New  York  9tate 
is  already  a  mAtter  of  record  in  this  Co\irt. 
Katzfnbach  V.  Morgan,  supra.  And  as  to  the 
JTstlon  as  a  whole,  Congresa  had  before  It 
statistics  which  demonstrate  that  voter  reg- 
Istratttju  and  voter  partlclpatloa  are  con- 
sistently greater  In  States  without  literacy 
t«sts." 

Congress  also  liad  before  U  this  countTy's 
history  of  discriminatory  educational  oppor- 
tunities In  both  the  North  and  the  South. 
The  c^divn  who  were  denied  on  equivalent 
education  by  the  "separate  but  equal"  ruJe 
of  Plessjf  V.  Ferffxuon.  183  U.3.  637  11898). 
overruled  In  Brovm  v.  Board  of  Education, 
347  T;.S.  4S3  |19M),  are  now  old  enough  to 
vote.  There  la  subetantlaJ,  U  not  overwhelm- 
Ing.  evidence  from  which  Oongress  could  have 
concluded  that  It  Is  a  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tlon,to  condition  the  polltlpij  participation 
of  ctUIdren  educated  in  a  du^  school  system 
upon  their  educational  achievement  More- 
over, the  history  of  this  legUlstlon  suggests 
that  concern  .with  MlUf^tlonal  Inequality  was 
perhaps  uppermost  in, the  minds  of  the  con- 
gr^smcn  ^ho  sponsored  the  Act.  The  hew- 
ing are  tilled  wttt)  references  to  educatlqtiftl 
inequsBtr:  Faced  with  this  and  otiier  evl^ 


dence  that  literacy  tests  reduoe  voter  par- 
Uolpatlon  In  a  dwcrlmlnatory  manner  not 
only  in  the  South  but  throughout  the  Na- 
tion, Oongress  Was  supported  by  substantial 
evldmoe  In  concluding  that  a  nationwide 
ban  on  literacy  tests  was  appropriate  to  en- 
force the  Civil  War  Amendment. 

Finally,  theiw  Is  yet  another  reason  for  up- 
holding the  literacy  teet  provisions  of  this 
•  Act  In  Imposing  a  nationwide  ban  on  Uteraoy 
testa.  Oongress  has  recognised  a  national 
problem  for  what  It  la — s  series  rtatlonal 
dilemma  that  touches  every  corner  of  our 
Land.  In  this  legislation  Congress  has  recog- 
nized that  discrimination  on  account  of  color 
and  racial  origin  is  not  confined  to  the  Sooth. 
but  exVBt*  m  various  parts  of  the  country. 
Congress  has  decided  that  the  way  to  solve 
the  problems  of  racial  dIscrlmlBatlon  la  to 
desl  with  nationwide  dlscrlmlnstlofi  with  na- 
tionwide legislation.  Compare  Stmth  CaToUna 
V.  Kattenbach,  Mipra,  and  Oortdn  County  v. 
United  Stata,  supra.  ' 


In  Title  n  of  the  Voting  Rights  Acts 
Amendments  Oongress  also  provided  that  In 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  Sections, 
no  voter  coiild  be  denied  his  right  to  cast  a 
ballot  because  he  had  not  lived  In  the  Jurts- 
dlctlon  long  enough  to  meet  Its  residency  re- 
quirements. Purthermore,  Congress  provided 
uniform  national  rules  for  absentee  voting  In 
pr«Bldentlal  and  vloe  preeddentlal  elections. 
In  enacting  these  regulations  for  national 
elections  Congress  was  attempting  to  Insure 
a  fully  effective  voice  to  all  cltieena  in  na- 
tional elections.  What  I  aald  In  Part  I  of  this 
opinion  applies  with  equal  force  here.  Acting 
under  its  broad  authority  to  create  and 
maintain  a  natloi^Ll  government.  Congress 
unquestionably  has  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution to  regulate  federal  elections.  The 
Framers  of  our  Constitution  were  vitally  eon- 
oemed  with  setting  up  a  natloiud  government 
that  oould  survive.  Saaenttal  to  the  survival 
and  to  the  gnwth  of  our  national  govern- 
ment is  Its  power  to  fill  Its  elective  offlcee  and 
to  Insure  that  the  offlclals  who  fill  tboae 
offices  are  as  responsive  as  posalble  to  the  will 
of  ttm  peopto  whom  th«y  represent. 

Our  Judgment  today  gives  the  Pedeml 
Government  the  powers  the  Pramera  con- 
ferred upon  It.  t^at  is,  the  final  control  at  the 
elections  of  Its  own  ofBoers.  Our  Judgment 
also  aaves  for  the  States  the  power  to  con- 
trol state  and  local  elections  which  the  Con- 
stitution originally  reserved  to  them  and 
which  no  subsequent  amendment  has  taken 
from  them."  The  generalities  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clatise  of  the  Fourteentli  Amend- 
ment were  not  designed  or  adopted  to  render 
the  States  Impotent  to  aet  voter  qualifica- 
tions In  elections  Cor  jUkelr  own  local  oftolals 
and  agenu  In  the  absence  of  some  q>eoiae 
constltuuonai  llmltaUona. 


•IVjgethflr  with  No.  43,  Ortg.,  Or^on  t, 
Mitehttt;  No.  44  Orltf.,  Texas  v.  mteheU,  «nd 
No.  4T  brig..  United  Sttitea  v.  Tdiiho. 

'  In  Moe.  43  and  44  Oregon  and  Texaa  re- 
spectively Invoke  the  original  jurisdiction  of 
this  Court  to  sue  the  tmited  States  Attctrney 
General  speklng  an  Injunction  against  the 
enforcemeat  of  Title  m  (I8-ye»r-old  vote) 
of  the  Act.  In  No.  4fl  the  tJnlted  St&t«s  In- 
vokee  our  original  Jurtsdlctlpn  seeltlng  to  en- 
JoHl  Arizona  from  enforcing  ita  laws  to  the 
extent  that  they  conflict  with  the  Act,  and 
dlpfrotlng  the  offlclals  t^  ArliMna  to  comply 
wtth  the  pfroviBlons  of  Title  m  (nationwide 
ifiwaoy  tmi  ban)  and  Title  ni  a8-T««i'-oId 
vote)  of  the  Act.  m  Nb.  47  the  United  StMve 
Invokes  Its  Isrwa  to  the  axtent  that  they  oo&- 
Olot  with  Title  n  (abolition  of  restdenoy  re* 
qnircmeau  in  preeideotlal  and  vloe  presl- 
da&tiaJ  alectlon-iy  and  TlUe  HZ  (18-year-old 
vote)  of  the  Act.  No  question  has  been  raised 
concerning  the  standing  of  the  parties  or  the 
Jurisdiction  of  tjils  Court, 
■  Article  I.  I  4  irils  a  oompromlab  between 


thoae  delegates  to  tba  OonstltuOonal  Con- 
vention who  wanted  the  States  to  have  flnsJ 
authority  over  the  election  of  all  state  and 
federal  officers  and  those  who  wanted  Con- 
greas to  make  laws  goveraing  national  elec- 
tions, a  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  0lUt«d  BtAtce  380-393  (Ist  ed. 
18*3).  The  contemporary  Interpretation  of 
this  compromise  reveals  that  those  who  fa- 
vored national  authority  over  national  elec- 
tlona  preralled.  Six  States  included  In  their 
resolutions  of  ratification  the  recommenda- 
tion that  a  constitutional  amendment  be 
adopted  to  curtail  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  regulate  national  elections. 
Such  an  anMndment  was  never  adopted. 

A  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts ratifying  oonventlon  must  have  as- 
sumed that  Art.  I,  f  4  gave  very  broad  pow- 
era  to  Oongrees.  Otherwise  that  convention 
would  not  have  recommended  an  ameodment 
providing; 

•That  CongresB  do  not  exercise  the  powers 
vested  in  them  by  the  4th  section  of  the  1st 
Article,  but  in  cases  where  a  state  shall  ne- 
glect or  refuse  to  make  the  regulations  there- 
in mentioned  or  shall  make  regulations  sub- 
versive of  the  rights  of  the  people  to  a  free 
and  equal  representation  In  Congress  agree- 
ably to  the  Constitution."  3  Elliot's  TJebates 
on  the  Federal  Constitution  177  (1876). 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Cftbot.  one  delegate  to 
the  Massachusetts  oonventlon,  who  agreed 
that  Art.  I.  |  4,  was  "to  be  as  highly  prized 
as  any  In  the  Constitution,"  expressed  a  view 
of  the  breadth  of  that  section  which  must 
have  been  shared  by  most  of  his  colleagues. 

"ri)f  the  state  Legislatures  are  suffered  to 
regulate  conclusively  the  election  of  the  dem- 
ocratic branch,  they  may  .  .  .  finally  an- 
nihilate, that  control  of  the  general  govern- 
ment which  the  people  ought  always  have 
....  Id.,  at  38. 

And  Cabot  was  supported  by  iSr.  Parsons, 
who  added: 

"...  They  might  make  an  unequal  and 
partial  division  ot  the  statee  Into  dlstrteta 
for  election  of  representatives,  or  they  might 
even  disqualify  one  third  of  the  electors. 
Without  theee  powere  in  Congress,  the  peo- 
ple can  have  no  i*medy;  but  the  fourth  sec- 
tloB  provides  a  remedy,  a  controlling  power 
in  a  legislature,  oomposed  of  senators  and 
repMMntatHee  of  tvrelve  states,  without  the 
tafltiaxioe  ot  otir  oommotlons  and  factions. 
wito  wni  hear  impartially,  and  preeerve  and 
restore  to  the  people  their  equal  and  sacred 
rights  of  election."  Id-,  at  37. 

"  See  Wer^tr'Tj/  v.  Sdnderi,  S7«  UA  1,  14-18 
n0«4). 

'8«e,  ejf..  Act  ot  fixtgmt  8.  191I.  e.  6.  S7 
Stat.  18: 

•My  Brother  Srrwjurr  has  cited  the  de- 
bates of  the  Constltuuonai  Convention  to 
show  that  Oliver  Ellsworth,  George  Mason. 
MaOlson.  and  Franklin  succeesfuXly  opposed 
granting  Congress  the  power  to  regulate 
federal  elections,  including  the  quallflee- 
tlons  of  voters,  In  the  original  Const Itutton. 
I  read  the  history  of  oUr  Constitution  differ- 
ently. Mr.  MadlsoQ.  for  example,  explained 
Art  I.  (  4,  to  the  Virginia  ratlfytng  oonven- 
tlon follows : 

"'rilt  vras  thought  that  the  regulation  of 
the  time,  place  and  manner,  of  electing 
Representatives,  should  be  uniform  through- 
out the  continent.  Some  States  might  regu- 
late the  elections  on  the  principles  of  equal- 
ity, and  others  might  regulate  them  other- 
wise. This  diversity  would  t>e  obviously  un- 
just. .  .  .  Should  the  people  of  any  State 
by  any  means  be  deprived  of  the  right  at 
sufTn^e,  It  was  Judged  proper  that  It  should 
be  remedied  by  the  general  govemineal."  8 
Elliot's  Debates  on  the  l^deraJ  Oonstltutlo& 

And  Mr.  Mason,  who  was  suppoaedly  sue- 
ceesTul  in  opposing  a  broad  grant  ot  power  to 
Congress  to  regxilate  federal  elections,  still 
fbund  It  necessary  to  support  an  mwuooeaa- 
ful  Virginia  proposal  to  curb  the  power  of 
Congress  under  Art.  I,  I  4.  /d..  at  40S. 
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,.12f?-  ^-  *•  f"^  SI«6oM.  100  UA  S»l 
(18TD):  tx  farU  Torbraafh,  110  UJB.  au 
(1884)  i  ITnited  StaMi  t.  MotUf,  388  U£  889 
(19U);  DnUed  Statu  v.  CtalXc.  313  UJS.'  OM 

'With  refereno*  to  Uia  mImUod  oI  tlu 
Prealdcnt  uul  vice  Pi««»d«nt.  Art.  n  i  I  pro- 
rtdM.  ■■E»cJi  suta  liiiu  »ppolat,  In  tacb 
M»nii«r  u  the  L«gi«l»ture  thereol  ms^  dlraet, 
»  Kmnber  of  Electors,  cqiul  to  the  whole 
Number  oi  SeoAtora  and  B«preaeQt«tlvaa  to 
yhlch  the  8t«ta  may  b*  entitled  in  the 
C<a>«r»ae.  . . ,  ■•  But  tUa  Court  in  SurroujAi 
y.  VlUte4,StmUt.  300  U.e.  tM  (IBM) .  uplield 
the  power  of  Ckingreaa  to  regulate  certain 
aspecta  of  elaoUona  for  preiulenclal  and  Tloe- 
prealdentlal  elacton,  speoiaoauy  rejecting 
a  conatructlon  of  ArV  II.  I  8  1.  th»t  would 
have  curtailed  the  power  of  Congr««  to  regu- 
late inch  eleotlooe.  Finally,  and  meet  im- 
portant, inherent  in  the  very  (oacMpt  of  a 
supreme  national  government  with  tia»«nn^i 
oOoeti  u  a  realuu»l  power  in  Oongren  to  In- 
•ura  that  Ihcae  oiDoen  repreeent  their  n»- 
Uonal  oonautuenoy  a*  reeponilvoly  aa  poa- 
alWe.  Thu  power  arlaee  from  the  nature  of 
our.conaUtutlooal  eyetem  of  goremment  and 
from,  the  Neeeeeary  and  Proper  Clauae. 

'  'The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
8t»tea  by  the  Oonatltutian.  nor  prohibited 
by  It  to  the  3t«teo.  are  reoenrod  to  the  Statse 
refljectlvely.  or  to  ttie  people."  n.s.  Oonat 
Amend.  X. 

•The  House  of  Bapreaantatlvas  ihaU  be 
oompoeed  of  Membera  ohoaen  erery  aeoond 
Tear  by  the  People  of  the  aereral  States 
and  the  Klectore  m  each  State  shall  bare 
the  Qu»UflcaUon«  requlalte  for  Klectora  of 
moet  numeroue  Bran«h  of  the  state  Leffla- 
lature."  *^ 

>•  My  Brother  BanxAji  nUM  upon  Oarrtas. 
ton.  ■».  Rash.  SM  OA  ■•  (IMS):  OiprUmo  T. 
City  0/  HauTTui,  30S  U.S  701  (IOCS):  and 
Svam  R  Cominan.  go*  Da.  41S  (1070) .  Ttiese 
typical  equal  protection  caaee  la  vblofa  i 
Joined  are  not  relarant  or  material  to  our 
daclalan  In  tbe  caeea  before  ua.  The  aatah- 
Uahs>anc  of  voter  age  quallflcatlona  la  a 
matter  of  leglalatlTe  Judgment  which  can- 
not be  properly  decided  under  the  Bqual 
Pzoteetlna  CUauae.  The  crucial  queeuon  here 
U  not  who  u  denied  equal  protecuon.  but 
rather  which  political  body,  etete  or  federml 
lA  empowwad  to  fix  the  mtnifitim  m»  of 
votee*.  The  Twatn  lAta&dad  tbe  Wat«  to 
make  the  voting  age  Ue^afco  la  all  iiei  lliim 
with  the  praylaloa  tli»t  Ooilcreae  could  oree- 
nde  itate  Judgment*  ocncemliw  the  qaaUS- 
catkin*  of  yotsn  la  <*daral  eleoUona. 

^  See:  the  nr*t  Amendment,  e.g.,  OitJou  y 
Nrw  York.  388  Ua.  6S3  (1«35):  Cantiaea  v 
Connecticut.  310  VJB.  3e«  (IMO);  Xdicordi 
V.  5oufJl  Carolina,  373  UA  230  (1»«3):  th* 
fourth  Amendment,  Mapp  v.  Ohio,  387  UA 
M3  (Ufll);  the  Plfth  Amendment.  CMcago 
B.  ft  9.  Jt.  Co,  y.  CHicvgo.  168  V3.  338  (1887)  ■ 
MixUop  y^Bogav..  378  DA  1  (1984);  Benton  ». 
.JfOIand,  394  VS.  78i  (18«);  tbe  SUth 
Amenamenl.  aidam  ».  wmnvrlght,  ITS  08. 
335  (1883);  i>o<»£eT  r.  Teat.  880  DA  *» 
USeS):  Kioffler  v.  North  CaroUna,  366  DA 
313    (1887):   XHuunn  i.  Uniitiima.   S81    D3 

k„H<Ji2f' •  ^''  ""  '^''"'  ^meivlmmit; 
SoWnjon  y,  CaUfomta.  370  D.a.  880  (U83I. 
^  fuma.  County.  Arlaona.  la  preeently  sub- 
ject to  the  literacy  teet  ban  on  the  Voting 
EUghte  Act  of  196J  pursuant  to  a  determina- 
tion of  tbe  Attorney  (3eneral  under  I  4{a)  of 
the  1968  Act.  I  do  Dot  understand  Arlsona  to 
contest  the  appllcaUon  of  the  1986  Act  or  Its 
exUnalon  to  that  county.  An»on»  'doee  not 
question"  Congreea'  authority  to  enforce  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendnunta 
when  Congreaa  poeaeese*  a  special  laglala- 
tlve  competence';  ai«l  atas  South  Csrollna  » 
ITatimbach.  383  DA  »«l  (1988).  with  an- 
proYsL  Answer  and  Bn«f  for  Artaoo*.  Ko  48 
Orlg..  O.  T.  1970.  ^^ 

•'Hearings  on  HJt.  43*9.  H.K.  5838.  and 
Similar  Propoeala  before  Subcommittee  Ho.  6 
of  the  Bouse  CTommtttee  on  the  Judiciary 

pt.«.a.M(i»#), .  Tlr' 
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>•  /d,  at  98. 

"HeejlngB  on  a.  818.  S.  3488!  S  3607.  and 
Title  IV  of  a.  3039  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  C:onaUtuOonal  EUghU  of  the  Senate  Oom- 
mltue  on  the  Judiciary,  at  408  1198A-1970) 

'•«.,  at401. 

»  That  thai*  Tinm  m»  oat  aoiti  u  daoon- 
stnud  bj  Mr.  Jostlo*  stoij  in  bia  CMm- 
•Btitvim  on  th*  Ooaratutlaa  of  th*  Dalted 
StatMu  nL  n.  tt  1S4-3SB  (1st  (d.  1838) . 

'^1<«"»  I*,  too.  In  th*  n*tui«  of  such  a  pro- 
ylalon  (Article  I.  I  4 1 ,  something  Incongruous 
IX  not  •JwiBt  What  would  he  said  of  a  clause 
Istraduoad  into  *  national  oonsutuiion  to 
ngulata  th*  stat*  elections  of  the  members 
of  a»  S«*U  lagUUturea?  tt  would  be  deemed 
a  mo*t  unwamntable  transfer  of  power.  In- 
dicating a  prs&wdltatsd  datlgn  to  dvtroy  the 
Stat*  cOT<rom*nu.  It  would  be  daemed  so 
flagrant  a  ylolatlon  of  principle,  as  to  require 
no  iwmnwnt.  K  would  be  said,  and  Justlv. 
Uiat  tiMatsU  aoTamments  ought  to  poaseis 
th*  power  of  a*lf-*zut«nc*  and  self-orga- 
nlMtlnn.  lsd*p*ndent  of  the  pleasure  of  the 
nation^  govamment  Why  doti  not  tht  some 
rwaviMlai;  appifr  to  Jhe  national  ffovtmrmni? 
What  laaaon  la  tiMn  to  euppoaa,  that  the 
Stat*  gaiauaieeitt*  win  b*  more  tro*  to  tbe 
Dnlos.  than  the  nattsmal  gneenment  will  be 
to  th*  Stat*  goeemmaiitar'  (atnpbaals 
*dd*d.)  (Vaotaot*  cBim*iL) 
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JSupreuie  Court  of  the  United  States.  Noe 
48,  44.  48,  47  Org.— October  Term.  I970I 

OSrOON    VsllStJS    MTTCHM.t. 

(SUt*  Of  Oregon.  PlalntlS.  r.  John  N  Mitch- 
ell, Attorney  Oenerml  of  the  Dnlted  States- 
State  of  Texas,  Plaintiff,  r.  John  N.  Mitch- 
ell, Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  Dnlted  State.'; 
Dnlted  States.  Plaintiff,  r.  State  of  Arizona' 
Wnlted  State*.  Plalntur.  B.  State  of  Idaho 
on  Bills  of  Complaint.  Dec  31,  1970) 
Mr.  jDwncs  DOI7CUI*. 

I  dla*ent  from  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
Inaofar  as  It  dedaree  I  803  tineooetltutlooal 
a*  applied  to  state  elections  and  concur  In 
the  Judgment  as  it  affecu  federal  elections 
but  for  different  rtaeons.  I  rely  on  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  and  oai  tbe  PrWuegee  and 
immunlttw.  (Sanaa  of  th*nmit*«nth  Amand- 
omt..,   ».,.    -    ,      ,       .     „.. -;t<^ 

t:'>^x  -  '     ■  '      -    ^  .,,'t      .  #,. 

Tb*  gnuli  of  tea  fYinnliln  tn  in  |i  iniii 
by  Congreea  la  In  my  y|«w  lalld  aoraa  the 

board. 

I  euppos*  that  in  1990,  when  the  Nine- 
teenth Amendment  was  passed  giving  women 
th*  dght  to  vote.  It  was  Meumed  by  most 
constitutional  experts  that  there  was  no 
relief  by  way  of  the  Equal  Protection  (3ause 
of  the  Fciurteenth  Amendment.  In  Minor  v 
ffapper.tett,  Ji  wall.  183,  the  Court  held  m 
the  1B74  Term  that  a  Stat*  oould  oonstltu- 
tlonagy  rwtrlcrt  the  franchise  to  men.  'While 
the  ^ttrt«enth  Amendment-  wae  relied  upon. 
the  thrust  of  the  eptnlon  wm  directed  at 
the  Prlvllegee  and  Immunities  Clause  with 
a  subsidiary  raterance  to  the  Due  Process 
Clause.  It  wae  much  latew.  Indeed  not  imtll 
the  1981  Term — nearly  a  century  aft«r  the 
Plour^enth  Amendment  was  adopted — -that 
discrimination  against  voters  on  grtrunds 
o«;ier  than  race  was  struck  down. 

The  ftrst  case  In  which  this  Court  strxick 
down  a  statute  yndei  the  Bqual  Protection 
Clauj*  of  the  Jiourteenth  Amendment  was 
Strouder  y.  West  ritgiaia.  100  n.a.  803,  de- 
cided m  the  1879  Term."  In  the  1981  T*rm 
we  squarely  held  that  the  manner  of  appor- 
tionment of  in«mhera  of  a  etata  legislature 
raised  a  Justlctebto  qnestim  under  the  Squal 
Protection  Claiaa,  Btki  r.  C«rr,  889  DA  188. 
That  case  wis  foUo««  byniaawon*  otlMis, 
*.».,-  that  one  pmom  eould  not  be  gtym 
twice  or  10  times  >t>i*  ycttbg  powar  of  u- 
oth«r  parson  In  a  etatawld*  elamcat  mmir 
baeauee  ba  Uiad  la  a  raral  area  er  m  tb* 
smuieat  ran)  eaantf,*  Chat  Hm  prtnolpl* 


Vootnotgi  at  «iu)  ot  •H^a. 


of  aquaUly  appUad  t»  botb  Bona**  at  a  bi- 
cameral legislature:  *  that  political  paru** 
reoelye  the  protecUon  under  the  Bqnal  **«►. 
tection  Clause  Just  as  yot*fa  do.* 

The  reapporuonmest  oasa*.  bovarar,  ais 
not  quite  In  point  han,  ttioach  tbay  ata  tha 
target  of  my  Brother  Hiai.av*s  rtl*i*m  ai* 
painstaking  reylew  of  the  histaiT  o(  th*  Bqaal 
ProtecUon  Clause  leads  hua  to  ooaolnd* 
that  "poUtlcsl"  rights  are  not  protected 
though  "civil"  rlghte  are  protected.  TIi* 
queetlon  of  what  qoeetloDS  are  "polltloal" 
has  been  a  recurring  lasue  In  this  Court  from 
the  beginning,  and  we  recently  ra»lewad 
them  ail  In  Baker  y,  Curr,  nipra,  and  to 
Pou>eU  y.  WcCormsolc,  398  U.S.  488.  BoJtar  T. 
Corr  was  a  reapportionment  caae  and  Foieeli 
V.  McCormack  Involved  the  exoluslon  from 
the  House  of  RepreaenUtlyes  of  a  Congreea- 
man.  The  Issue  of  "poutlcal"  question  yerstsi 
Juetlolable"  queetlon  was  argued  pro  tat 
con  in  those  cases:  and  my  Broth«r  Hsax,a]t 
sUtad  in  Baker  y.  Csit,  (OO  DA.  at  HO  «t 
mq.,  and  on  rautad  ~r»tlntls  (Ors*  y 
sonderj,  873  DA  88*.  8«3  Wutburf  ».  9and- 
ers.  878  DA  1.  30:  JUfnoIda  »,  fflms.  817  VJB. 
883,  888)  his  ylews  oa  ttaa  eoaatltu<XiBal 
dimensions  of  tbe  ~poltttaal-  qnastloo  bi  tb* 
eatting  of  the  i«*ppcrtla(iia*nt  praMem. 

Tboa*  caaee  Inmead  Iba  qoaetlon  whether 
legislatures  most  b*  ao  stmetared  aa  to  nOaot 
with  approUmate  aqtuuty  tb*  yolc*  of  aran 
voter.  Th*  ultimata  questlcn  was  wbattler  ab- 
sent a  proper  apportunmant  by  tba  legis- 
lature a  federal  oourt  could  lt**lf  maka  aa 
apportionment.  That  kln4  ^  piwTlriani  raSssd 
Issues  Irrelevant  here.  Baappomonment,  *■ 
our  experience  shows,  presentsd  a  taagto  eg 
partisan  politics  In  which  geography,  eco- 
nomics, urban  life,  rural  constituencies,  and 
numerous  other  noalegal  factors  play  Tarylng 
roles.  The  eompateacy  of  aborts  to  deal  with 
tbam  waa  chsllsnged.  Tet  we  held  tha  laniea 
ware  Justlctahla.  None  of  thow  eo-eaUad 
"I>olltlcal"  questions  sre  Involved  how. 

This  caae.  so  far  as  aqual  protaettooi  I* 
concerned ,  la  no  whit  different  from  a  con- 
troversy over  a  state  law  that  dlsquaUAee 
women  from  certain  typee  of  employment, 
Ooesaert  y.  Cltarg,  338  DA  484,  or  that  Im- 
pofle*  a  heavier  punishment  on  one  class  of 
odeader  than  on  another  whoe*  crime  is  not 
Intnnsloally  different.  Skinmr  y.  OkWiOTTis, 
818  UJB.  888.  The  right  to  vote  la,  of  oourse. 
different  In  one  respect  from  tbe  other  righu 
In  the  economic,  sodal.  or  poli^csl  Held 
which  as  Indicated  In  the  Appendix  to  this 
or.)nlon  are  under  th*  Jlqual  Protection 
Clause.  The  right  to  vote  la  a  civil  right  deep- 
ly embedded  In  the  CooitltutloD.  Art.  I.  I  3, 
Pffovldes  that  tbe  Hoiiaa  is  composed  of 
niembers  "chosen  ...  by  th*  people"  and 
Che  electors  "shall  have  the  qualifications 
requisite  for  electors  ot  the  most  numerous 
Branch  of  the  State  Leglslalute. "  The 
Seventeenth  Amendment  states  that  Senators 
shall  be  "elected  by  the  people"  The 
Fifteenth  Ainendment  cpeaka  of  the  "right 
of  citlaens  of  the  Dnil^  States  to  vote"— 
not  only  In  federal  but  la  state  eleeUooa  The 
Oourt  In  Ex  parte  Ttrbrouah,  110  DA  881 
885.  stated 

"This  new  constitutional  right  was  mainly 
designed  for  citizens  of  African  descent.  The 
principle,  however,  that  the  protection  of 
the  exerdse  of  this  right  Is  within  the  power 
of  Omgreaa.  ts  as  neeeaaarr  to  th*  right  at 
other  dttaena  to  vote  as  to  the  colored  olti- 
flen,  and  to  the  right  to  vote  In  genera]  as  to 
tb«  right  to  be  protected  against  dlacmnlaa- 

tloD." 

It  was  In  that  tradition  that  w*  said  In 
SeynoaJe  y.  Siim.  su-Trs,  at  566,  "The  right 
to  vote  freely  for  the  candidate  of  one's 
choloe  Is  of  th*  essence  of  a  democratic 
society,  and  any  restriction  on  that  right 
'trttes  at  the  hesrt  of  repreeentatlve  govern- 
ment" 

■nil*  "ngbt  to  ehoo**,  sacond  by  tb*  Oon- 
stltutlon."  Onited  Statei  y.  Clattie.  sm  DA 
814.  SU,  ts  a  dvU  a^t  ot  the  highest  on]*r. 
Vottas  (KaMiarn*  "poUtteal"  matten;  but  tta 
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right  la  not  "polttteftl"  In  Che  constitutional 
sense.  Xziterfsreoce  witb  It  tia&  given  ilM  to 
a  long  and  oonalite&t  Une  of  declaioiu  by  Hm 
Court;  and  tb*  clalis  hu  always  bccoi  upbelcL 
as  Justiciable.*  Wb*t«Ter  distinction  may 
haTs  been  mads,  foUowlDg  the  CtTll  War. 
between  "cItU"  and  "political"  rights,  has 
p<M««<l  into  tklstory.  la  ffarper  r«  Virginia 
Board,  883  U^.  498,  009,  v*  sUt«4:  "Itetloos 
of  irbaL  constitutes  eqital  treatcnent  for  pur- 
poeea  of  the  Bqual  Pnotectloo  Clause  do 
change."  That  statement  Is  In  harmonjr  -with 
my  view  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  as 
expreaaea  by  My  Brother  BasNic&K :  "We  mtut 
therefore  conclude  that  its  framen  under- 
stood their  Amendment  to  be  a  broadly 
worded  Injunction  capable  of  being  inter- 
preted by  future  generations  in  accordance 
with  the  Tlstoa  and  needs  of  thoee  genera- 
tions." Port,  at .  Hense  the  history  of 

the  Fourteenth  Amendment  tendered  by 
Brother  Hatuitr  U  Irrelevant  to  the  present 
probln. 

Since  the  right  is  civil  and  not  "political," 
It  la  protsoted  by  the  Equal  Protectlan 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  which 
In  turn  by  |  B  of  that  Amendment  can  be 
"enforced"  by  CongrMS. 

In  Carrlnf/ton  v.  Rash.  S80  173.  89,  we  held 
that  Texas  could  not  bar  a  p«son,  otherwise 
quaUfled,  from  voting  merely  becauw  he  waa 
a  member  of  the  armed  services.  Occupation, 
we  held,  when  used  to  bar  a  person  from 
voting,  was  that  InvldlouB  discrimination 
which  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  con- 
demns. In  fMnj  V.  Comman,  398  VS.  416. 
we  held  that  a  SUte  could  not  deny  the  vote 
to  residenu  of  a  federal  enclave  when  It 
treated  them  as  raaldents  for  msny  other 
purposes.  In  Barper  v.  Vtrfftnia  BoanX.  383 
U.S.,  at  806,  we  held  a  State  could  not  In 
harmony  with  the  Equal  Protection  Clatise 
keep  a  person  from  voUnc  in  state  elections 
because  of  "the  affluence  of  the  voter  or 
payment  of  any  fee."  In  Kramer  v.  Union 
School  DUtTiet,  390  UJ3.  631.  we  held  that  a 
person  could  not  be  barred  from  voting  in 
school  board  elections  merely  becauM  he  was 
a  bachelor.  So  tar  '&s  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  was  concerned,  we  Bald  that  the  line 
between  thoee  qualified  to  vote  and  those 
not  qualified  turns  on  whether  thoee  ex- 
cluded have  "a  dlstlDct  and  direct  Interest 
in  the  e^hool  meeting  decisions.''  Id.,  at  683. 
In  Ctpriano  v.  City  of  Houma,  39S  VS.  701, 
we  held  that  a  state  law  which  gave  onljr 
"Xwoperty  tazpayen"  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  issuance  of  revenue  twnds  of  a  munici- 
pal utility  system  violated  equal  protection 
as  "the  benefits  and  burdens  of  the  bond  Is- 
sue fall  indiscrinilnately  on  property  owner 
and  non-property  owner  alike."  td..  at  70fi. 
And  only  on  June  33,  1970,  we  held  in 
Phoenix  v  KotodsieiBki.  399  U.S.  >04,  that  It 
violates  equal  protection  to  restrict  those 
who  may  vote  on  general  obligation  bonds  to 
real  property  taxpayers.  We  looked  to  see  if 
there  was  any  "compelltng  state  interest" 
in  the  voting  restrtctlons.  We  held  that 
-non -property  owners**  are  not  "substanti- 
ally less  interested  in  the  Issuance  of  these 
securities  than  ere  property  ownen,"  fd.,  at 
ai3,  and  that  prevtzmptlvely  "when  all 
olttaens  are  affected  In  Important  ways  by 
a  gOTem,xaental  decision  subject  to  a  ref- 
erendum, the  Oonstltution  doee  not  permit 
weighted  voting  or  the  exclusion  of  other- 
wise qualified  citizens  from  the  franchise."  ■ 
Id.,  at  306.  And  as  recently  as  Noveml>er  9. 
1970.  we  summarily  afflrmed  a  district  court 
decision  (310  F.  Supp.  T2)  on  the  basis  of 
Kolodxtefski.    PorlsA    Sdioot    Board    of    St. 

Charta   v.    Stttomt,   400    XJS.   ■ ,    where 

Lcmiaiana  gave  a  vote  oa  municipal  bonds 
Issued  only  to  "property  taxpayers." 

The  powers  grauced  Occkgreas  by  t  5  of  the 
Foart;aetkth  Amendment  to  "enforoe"  the 
Equal  Protectloa  Olaaas  are  "tb*  mom  Droad 
pqwert  sxpraiBed  lo  the  Wseaiasry  and  Proper 


l^bbtnotee  at  end  of  artlols.' ' 


ClMiw,  Art.  I.  i  8.  cl.  18."  Ktttaemb4eh  r.  Mor- 
gtm.  M4  U£.  641.  6S0.  As  we  et«ted  t&  that 
case.  "ttatMetly  viewed.  I  6  to  a  poaHlre  srant 
ot  leflalattTe  power  authorlKlng  OoB^ew 
to  exerolae  Its  disenrtlon  in  detvrmuing 
wh««lMr  and  whAt  leg Islailon  Is  needed  to 
ssoure  the  guaranteee  ol  the  Fourteesith 
Ame&dmsxkt." 

Congress  might  well  oozMdude'thak  a  redtic- 
tioa  m  the  vo«Ukg  afe  from  31  «o  IB  was 
needed  in  tbe  Interests  of  equal  protection. 
Th*  Act  Itself  brands  the  denial  of  the  fran- 
chise to  18-year'Clds  as  'a  particularly  unfair 
Lreaunent  of  such  dtlsens  in  view  of  tbe  na- 
tional defense  re^ooalbiUUes  Unpoasd"  on 
them.  Section  301(a)(1),  Voting  BlghU  Act 
of  1970,  84  mat.  314,  43  U.S.C.  I  1973.  Th* 
fact  that  only  males  are  drafted  while  the 
vote  «xteads  to  females  as  well  is  not  relevant, 
for  the  female  component  of  these  families 
or  proepecttve  families  is  also  caught  up  In 
war  and  bit  hardest  by  It.  Congre«s  might 
well  believe  that  tnezi.  and  vnxnen  aUke 
should  sh«rft  th*  fateful  decliAoD. 

It  ti  aald.  why  draw  the  line  al  18?  Why 
not  177  CongrasB  can  draw  lines  azkd  I  see  no 
reason  why  it  cannot  conclude  that  16-year- 
olds  have  that  degree  of  maturity  which  *n- 
Utles  them  to  the  franchise.  They  are  "gen- 
erally considered  by  Amerioan  law  to  be 
mature  enough  to  contract,  to  many,  to  drive 
an  automobile,  to  own  a  gun,  and  to  be  re- 
sponalhl*  for  crlxnJnal  behavior  as  an  adult."  ■ 
Moreover.  w«  are  advised  that  undv  state 
laws,  mandatory  school  attendance  does  not, 
ss  a  matter  of  practice,  extend  beyond  the  age 
of  18.  On  any  of  these  Items  the  States,  ot 
cotarsc,  have  leeway  to  raise  or  low«r  the  age 
requirements.  But  voting  la  "a  fundaBBsntal 
matter  in  a  free  and  democraUc  sodsiy," 
ReimcUU  V.  Stmt,  877  U.B.  633,  661.  What* 
-fundamental  rights  and  liberties  ar*  m- 
sert»d  under  th*  Bqual  AtHectloQ  Olauae, 
claasUloatlaas  which  might  Invade  or  restrain 
them  most  b*  plossly  sonitlnlBed  and  cai«- 
ftiUy  confirmed."  Hmrper  v.  Vtrfftnia  Bottrd. 
363  U.S.  663,  670.  There  we  were  speaking  of 
state  reatrlctlons  on  those  rights.  Bere  we  are 
dealing  with  the  right  of  Congreas  to  "en- 
force" the  pnncipleB  of  equality  enshrined 
In  ttie  Fourteenth  Amendment.  The  right  to 
"enforce"  granted  by  |  5  of  that  Amendment, 
ts,  as  noted,  parallel  with  the  Necessary  and 
Proper  Claiose  whose  reach  Chief  Just&oc 
Marshall  described  In  afcCuiioc/i  v.  Maryland. 
4  Wheat.  316,  431 :  "Let  the  end  be  le^tlmate, 
let  U  be  within  the  scope  of  the  ccostltutlon, 
and  all  means  which  are  appropriate,  which 
are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end.  which  are 
not  probibttad,  but  oonalBt  with  th*  latter 
and  q>lrlt  ot  the  ooosUttxtioa,  ar*  ooswUtu- 

tlODAl." 

Equality  ai  voting  by  all  who  are  d«sm*d 
mature  enmigh  to  vote  Is  osrtalnly  oonalst- 
ont  "with  tb*  letter  and  wpint  of  tbe  oonsU- 
tutlon,"  Much  Is  made  of  tbe  fact  that  Art. 
1,  i  4  of  th*  Constitution  ''  gave  Cotigr«es  only 
th*  power  to  regulate  the  "manner  of  hold- 
ing elections."  not  the  power  to  fix  qualifica- 
tions for  voting  In  elections.  But  the  Civil 
War  Ataandmsnts — Ui*  *nilrt**ntb,  R>ur- 
teenth,  and  Fifteenth — mad*  vast  inraada  oo 
tb*  povsr  of  tb*  Stat**.  Equal  protaaCton 
b*oam*  •  Btaadard  ior  rtat*  AOdoa  a&d  Cod- 
grasB  was  glv«n  axithorlty  to  "assforo*"  It. 
8**  Katzenbaeh  v.  Jforf^an,  384  VA,  641.  647. 
The  manner  of  enforcement  Involves  dlscre- 
tloo:  but  that  discretion  Is  largely  entrusted 
to  tbs  Ooogrssi.  not  to  tbe  courcs.  If  racial 
Hif/yrtm^w^tirty.  war*  the  only  concern  of  the 
Equal  Pftit*(^loo  dauss.  then  across-the- 
board  voting  regulations  set  by  the  States 
would  be  of  no  concern  to  Oongreee.  But  It  ia 
much  too  late  In  history  to  make  that  claim. 
as  the  caaes  listed  In  the  Appendix  to  this 
opinion  show.  Moreover,  election  inequalltlee 
created  by  state  laws  and  based  on  factors 
otber  than  race  mAy  violate  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Glaus*,  as  we  hav*  held  over  and  over 
again.  1%*  reach  of  |  8  to  "enfOTve"  equal 
protection  by  eliminating  Section  Inequatl- 


tU*  would  seem  quite  broad.  Certainly  there 
la  not  a  word  of  limitation  In  1 5  which 
would  restrict  its  applicability  to  matters  ctf 
race  alone.  And  U,  as  stated  in  McCulloch  v. 
iftfrytefsd,  tbe  measure  of  the  power  of  Con- 
gress Is  whether  the  remedy  is  consistent 
•"with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constltu- 
tlcn,"  w«  should  have  no  dtfllculty  here.  We 
Aid  in  Orcf  V.  Sandert,  873  U.3.  868,  381: 
"Th*  conception  of  political  equaUty  from 
th*  Declaration  of  Independence,  to  Un- 
ooln'a  OettyMmrg  Addreas,  to  the  Fifteenth, 
Setenteasith,  and  Nineteenth  Amendments 
can  mean  only  oo*  thing — one  penon.  one 
vopte." 

It  iB  a  reasoned  judgment  that  the**  who 
have  such  a  large  "stake"  in  modem  elec- 
tions ss  18-year-olds,  whether  In  times  ot 
war  or  peace,  should  have  political  equality. 
It 

I  likewise  find  the  obJecttosM  wbScb  An- 
Eooa  and  Idaho  make  to  tb*  literacy  and 
rsaAdeDos  ivqulremant*  or  the  2B70  Aot  to  b* 
InaubeiantlAl. 

Uteraoy.  We  held  In  t«stfSer  v.  Vorthamp' 
ton  glection  Board,  300  VS.  44,  that  a  State 
could  apply  a  Utcracy  test  In  eelecUng  qual- 
ified voters  provided  the  teet  is  not  "dis- 
criminatory" and  does  not  caQtravcoe  "any 
rsvtrtctrioci  that  Congress,  acting  pursuant  to 
it*  constitutional  powerc.  has  itnpoeed.'*  Id.. 
at  61.  The  qneetlon  in  these  caaee  is  whether 
Congre^  tws  the  power  under  I  6  of  tbe 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  bar  literacy  tests 
in  all  federal,  state,  or  local  elections. 

Sectlcsi  201  tMn  a  State  from  denying  the 
right  to  vote  In  any  federal,  state,  or  local 
etoetiob  because  ot  "any  tc*t  or  dwloe" 
which  Is  defined,  fn-ter  aUa,  to  incAude  Ullt- 
eracy.'  We  traveled  most  of  the  distance 
n**dsd  to  sustain  this  Act  ta  Kate^nbach  v. 
Morffan.  364  US,  641.  Where  we  upheld  the 
coasUtutionaUty  of  an  earlier  Act  which  pro- 
hibited the  application  of  Baglish  literacy 
teats  to  penosks  educated  in  Puerto  Rloo 
The  paver  of  CDogreOT  m  I  6  to  "enforoe"  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  was  BUfBclently 
broad,  w*  held,  to  enable  it  to  eetabllsh  vot- 
ing requirements  which  ml^t  pas  muster 
under  tbe  Eqxial  Projection  Olauee.  abeent 
an  Act  of  Oongresa    Id..  648-681. 

The  question,  we  eaM,  waa  whether  the  Aot 
of  Congreas  was  "impropriate  leglaUtlon  to 
enforce  the  Equal  Prtytection  Clanse**: 

"It  wae  well  within  congressional  autborl^ 
tu  say  that  this  need  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
minority  for  the  vote  warranted  federal  in- 
trusion upoa  any  state  interests  served  by 
the  English  literacy  requirement.  It  was  for 
C-ongrass,  as  the  branch  that  made  this  Judg- 
ment, to  assess  and  weigh  the  various  con- 
fiJcting  consltfe rations — the  risk  or  pervasive- 
ness of  tbe  dtscrlmlnotlon  In  governmental 
ssrvtoes,  the  effectiveness  of  eliminating  the 
state  restriction  on  the  right  to  rote  aa  a 
means  of  dealing  with  the  evil,  the  adequacy 
or  availability  of  alternative  remedies,  and 
the  nstur*  and  significance  of  the  state  in- 
terests that  would  be  afTected  by  the  nulU- 
Qcation  of  the  English  literacy  requirement 
as  applied  to  residents  who  have  successfully 
completed  tbe  sixth  grade  In  a  Puerto  Rlcan 
school.  It  Is  not  for  us  to  review  the  con- 
gresBlonal  resolutloa  or  these  factors.  It  Is 
enough  that  we  be  able  to  perceive  a  bma 
upon  which  the  Oongrses  might  reeolve  tbe 
confliet  as  tt  did."  Id.,  at  663. 

We  also  held  that  the  Act  might  b«  sus- 
tained as  an  attaok  on  the  English  language 
test  as  a  devloe  to  discrlmlnste.  fd.,  at  654. 
And  we  went  on  to  say  that  Oongrees  might 
have  concluded  that  "a*  a  means  of  further- 
ing the  Intelligent  exercise  of  the  franchise, 
an  ability  to  read  or  ubdantand  SpaaUh 
is  as  efieotlve  cs  ability  to  rvad  Engllih  for 
those  to  whcwQ  Spanlsh-laDguaga  nsw^mpen 
and  Spanish -language  radio  and  television 
programs  are  available  to  Inform  them  ot 
election  Issues  and  govammental  aOalia."  Id., 
at  655. 
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W«  took  a  Xuruber  st«p  toward  suttaizv- 
ing  tb«  praMnt  type  of  Uw  in  Gaston  Coun- 
ty T.  VnUed  St9U9,  306  U^.  385.  TtuA  de- 
cUlon  iuvQiTed  r  provl&loo  oC  tbe  Voting 
aighU  Act  uX  lyee  wiilcli  Aiispen(j«d  tbe 
viae  of  any  "teit  or  device,"  including  il- 
literacy, as  K  prerequlcltfl  to  nitration  In 
a  Stat«  which  waa  found  by  the  Attorney 
0«Ci#ral  and  Director  of  the  Census  to  hare 
used  It  In  any  election  on  November  i.  1964, 
and  fn  which  less  than  60%  of  the  resldente 
of  voting  age  were  regisiered  and  had  voted> 
Gaaton  County.  North  Carolina.  wa&  ao  elaa- 
otfldd  and  Ite  literacy  teet  was  thereupon 
suaps&ded.  In  a  atilt  to  remove  the  ban  we 
suatained  It.  We  noted  that  Congress  bad 
concluded  that  "tbe  County  deprived  Its 
black  resldenta  of  equal  educational  oppor* 
tunltlM,  which  In  turn  deprived  thezn  of 
an  equal  chance  to  paaa  the  literacy  teet." 
/d,,  at  391.  Congreu.  It  was  argued,  &hould 
have  eanployed  a  fonnula  baaed  on  educa- 
ticaial  dtaparltiee  between  the  nicea  or  one 
baeed  on  literacy  ratea.  Id.,  at  aM.  But  t&e 
choice  of  appropriate  reroedlee  la  for  Con 


effecfc  eay*  Oon^waa  The  "cbotee  of  meajpa" 
to  pcotfet  such  a  prlTllega  prwents  "a  ^u«a- 
Uoo.  priisarUy  addreeaed  to  the  Judgment  ol 
CongzeM."  Biirrou^Ka  v.  t/'mled  StatM.  ntpra, 
*t  54iT.  The  reievance  of  the  mp*.^*  which 
CoEigroad  adopts  to  the  ooDdicton  eought  to  be 
reoudled.  Lhe  degree  of  their  necewity,  and 
the  extent  of  their  efficacy  are  aU  matbara  for 
Congreea  /d..  at  MA. 

The  Judgment  which  rnnipiaw  baa  made 
reapecUng  the  ban  of  durational  refildeocy 
iQ  prealdenual  eleoUona  la  plainly  a  psiola- 
aible  one  in  lt«  eaorts  under  I  6  to  "enforce" 
the  Pnurte rnTh  Ajnandmant. 

Artmmax  to  opmioir  o»  Dot^otjia,  j. 

Casaa  which  have  struck  down  atate 
statute*  under  the  Bqu&l  Protection  dauae 
other  than  statutee  which  dlaczlnUaatc  on 
tbe  baslB  of  race. 

StAtuUt  which  aucrimtnated  9ffaintt  certain, 

baaiaeeMe 

GnUf.  C.  *  S.  r.  Co.  \.  EtlU.  166  VJS.  150: 

A  tchiaon  dt  Santa  fe  Hy.  v.  Vo*huT\;,  238  U.S. 


greaa  aad  the  range  of  avaUable  ones  la  wide     r?;,,^!?^^^™"^  ^I  "*<*™«y  '«•  ^  !»« 

It  waa  not  a  defect  In  tbe  formula  that  acme     ""  -»-*•- 

literate   Negroea    would    be   turned    out    l^ 

Negro  schools. 

"It  Is  only  reasonable  to  Infer  that  anoong 

black  children  compelled  to  endure  a  se^. 

regated   and   Inferior   education,   fewer  wlU 

achieve  any   plven   degree   of   literacy  than 

win  tbel'  bett:er-educated  white  contem- 
poraries. And  on  the  Oovei^iment'a  showing. 

It  waa  certainly  proper  to  infer  that  Oaaton 

County's    inferior    Negro    schools    provided 

many  of  Its  Negro  residents  with  a  aubllterate 

education,  and  gave  many  otbera  Uttle  in- 
ducement to  enter  or  ramaio  in  scbool  "  td 

at  395-296. 

By  like  reasDnlng  Congress  la  the  prcaent 

leglalaUOQ  need  not  make  findings  aa  to  the 

incidence  of  literacy.  It  can  rely  on  the  fact 

that  most  States  do  not  have  literacy  testa, 

that  tbe  tests  have  been  u^ed  at  times  as 
a  discriminatory  weapon  against  some  ml* 
norttles — not  only  Negroe*  but  Amertcana 
of  Mexican  ancestry,  and  American  Indiana; 
that  radio  and  television  have  made  It  poa- 
slble  for  a  person  to  be  well  informed  even 
though  he  may  not  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  We  know  from  the  legislative  history 
that  these  and  other  desiderata  Influenced 
Congress  in  tbe  choloe  It  made  In  tbe  pres- 
ent legislation;  and  we  cert&injy  cannot  My 
that  tbe  means  used  were  inappropriate. 

Bestdence.  The  residence  requirements  of 
I  aoa  relate  only  to  elections  for  President 
and  Vice  President.  Section  303  abollahss 
durational  residency  ^  and  provides  for  ab- 
sentee voting  provided  that  reglstrattoB  may 
be  required  30  days  prior  to  the  election. 
The  effect  of  I  303  la  to  reduce  all  state 
durational  residency  requirement*  to  30  days. 
In  preaidentlal  elections  no  parochial  Inter- 
ests of  tbe  state,  county,  or  city  are  Involved. 
Congress  found  that  a  durational  residency 
requirement  "in  some  instances  baa  the 
inipermlasible  purpoee  or  effect  of  denying 
citizens  tbe  right  to  vote."  |  aoa{a)(4t.  It 
found  In  i  30a<a)  <8)  that  a  duraOonal  real- 
dency  requirement  denies  citizens  their  priv- 
ileges and  Immunities." 

Tbe  Seventeenth  Amendment  atatsa  that 
Senators  shall  be  "elected  by  tbe  people." 
Article  I,  i  3.  providea  that  the  Hotiae  shall 
be  choaen  "by  the  People  of  the  several 
Statee."  The  right  to  vote  for  national  of- 
fiesrs  la  a  privilege  and  Unmumty  of  na- 
tional dtlaensbtp.  Xx  pm^e  Ycrbrough.  no 
UA  e«l;  In  re  Quarlea.  156  U.S.  633,  M4r 
Tveininf  v.  New  Jersey,  311  JJB.  78.  97:  *wr- 
roughs  V.  United  States.  290  U.S.  5M;  United 
States  V.  Clocflc.  813  Ufl.  399,  31«.'» 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  provWea  that 
"No  acate  shall  make  or  enfovce  any  law 
which  aban  sbrtdge  ttie  privileges  or  immuni- 
ties of  oltljsana  of  the  TTnited  States."  Dura- 
tunal  residency  Uws  of  the  States  had  such 


suit,  but  ctber  butrtneases  need  not  I.  Ken- 
tueky  Finance  Co.  v.  Paramount  Auto  Si- 
chanffe.  363  U.S.  o«;  Power  Co.  v.  Saunder* 
274  US.  490  (burdeos  placed  upon  out-of- 
acate  oorporaUoua  in  Utlgatlon) . 

Statutes  ichlcfi  favored  certain  buainess 
ConnoLLy  v.  Union  Sewer  Pipe  Co..  184  O.S. 
540  texemption  irom  atate  antitniat  law 
ror  agrictUtural  gooilaj;  Smith  v,  CaAoon, 
iBJ  U.S.  553  (act  eaexnptlng  certain  motor 
vablclea  from  inaurance  reqmrementB);  Jtfaj/< 
floicer  Farvu  v.  Ten  Eyck,  397  U.S.  266  <act 
allowing  oerceln  muk  dealeiv  to  sell  at  lower 
than  tbe  regulated  price).  Hartford  Co.  v. 
Hurriaon,  301  U.S.  459  (statute  permitting 
mutual,  but  not  stock,  insurance  oompanlee 
to  act  through  aalarled  representatives) .  and 
-Vor«y  s.  X>oud,  864  US.  467  (American  Kx- 
preaa  exempted  frcm  llcenatng  requirements 
applied  bo  "currency  eachanges"). 

Taxing  statutes  riruck  doum 
Concordia  Ins.  Co.  v.  Illinois,  292  UJ&.  605; 
iotsa-Dea  JVotncA  Bank  v.  Bennett,  304  U3. 
330;  Cumberland  Coal  v.  Board,  384  n.fi,  33; 
Quaker  City  Cab.  Co.  v.  Pennsylvania,  277 
U.S.  389;  Louisville  Gds  v.  Coleman,  277  U-S. 
32:  iloBOref  J'lre  Ins.  Co.  v.  Harding.  373  UA 
494;  Schletinger  v.  Wisconsin,  270  UA  330; 
Siotu  City  Bridge  v.  Dakota  County,  24o  U.8. 
441;  F.  S.  Royater  G-uano  Co.  v.  Virginia,  259 
U3.  412,  and  Southern  Raitiiay  v.  Greene. 
216  17.3.  400. 

Treatment  of  oonvtcted  crtminais 
BtnaUi  V.  reoger,  364  U^.  306  (statute 
requiring  unsucceasful  criminal  appeUanta 
who  were  in  )all  to  pay  coet  of  trial  tran- 
sortpt):  Bazstrom  v.  Hetold.  883  US.  107 
(statute  denying  oonvlet  a  aamty  bearing 
before  a  Jury  prlOT  to  cjvfl  comxnttmetrt ) ; 
and  Skinner  t.  Oklahoma,  816  a.B.  688  (steni- 
lattlon  of  some  coavlata  > . 

iTutlffentx 

i>ottpt8j  T.  OaUfornia,  872  U.S.  8&S  (Rule  of 
Criminal  Procedure  which  did  not  provide 
counsel  for  appeal  to  indigents ) :  and  3ha^ 
plm  v.  Tkonpson,  894  U.S.  6X8  (denial  o€ 
welfare  beneAta  baaed  on  residency  require- 
ment) . 

Lagitimacy 

Gloria  V.  American  Guarantee,  391  U.S. 
73  (mother  denied  right  to  sue  for  wrongful 
death  of  Ulegltlraate  child):  and  Levy  v. 
LcHiisiana.  391  US.  88  (Illegitimate  dUIdreu 
denied  recovery  for  wrongftU  datkh  ot 
mother) . 

AUant 

Truax  V.  Baich,  239  U.S.  33  (statute  lim- 
iting the  number  of  alleos  that  could  be 
employed  to  aO%.):  and  TaJc^iasht  v.  Fish. 
A  Game  OomminioH,  334  U3.  410  (danial  of 
flahlng  nghta  to  aUeaa  IneUgliile  for  dtlaen- 
ship). 
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^atnufSer  was  tiled  for  muxtlor.  H»  liad 
Bougai  removal  to  ttaani  oonrta  on  the 
grounil  tuac  -by  rttae  of  the  laws  or  tbe 
State  of  Waet  virglua  no  colored  man  wee 
eligible  ta  be  a  member  at  tbe  grand  Jury  or 
to  serve  on  the  petit  Jury  In  the  mat©  ta..  at 
304.  He  was  ooQTletad  of  murder  and  the 
Weet  Virginia  Supreme  Court  alBrmed.  This 
Court  Held  the  Weet  ▼Irglsla  statute  tUtft- 
iag  Jury  duty  to  wtiltee  only  unoauttm^ 
tlonal: 

■We  do  not  lay  that  within  the  Umlta  Horn 
which  It  Is  not  excluded  by  the  amendmeat 
a  State  may  not  prescribe  the  quallflc:vt20na 
of  Its  Jurors,  and  In  so  doing  mate  discrim- 
ination .  ,  .  iThe  aim  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendtnentj  was  ag&inst  discrimination  be- 
cause of  race  or  color."  100  0.3..  at  310. 

'Oray  T.  SanOer;  37a  VS.  398;  XXuXi  v. 
Mmn,  3T7.  n.8.  978;  SuKinn  t.  Aitm)  386 
VS.  4M;  KUgarn  v.  BUI,  38S  U.8.  120;  Avtry 
V.  Mtdlma  County.  3U  VJ&.  «*;  Ma»c  i. 
Ogilim.  3St  U.S.  SI4;  BaMey  T.  Jtotor  Col- 
Icge.  S»7  VB.  60. 

>  Reynolds  v.  Sims.  377  VS.  633;  WMCA  v. 
lorenio,  377  VS.  asS;  Sovum  v.  Sincock.  877 
VS.  aes. 

'  WlUlamt  y.  Bhoiea,  393  VS.  83.  We  also 
held  In  federal  elections  that  the  commiuid  of 
Art.  I.  I  2  of  tbe  Constitution  that  repre- 
sentatives be  choeen  ■'bj  the  People  of  the 
several  States"  means  that  "ai  nearly  as  Is 
practicable  one  man's  vote  in  a  congressional 
election  is  to  be  worth  as  much  ss  an- 
other's" iresberry  ».  Sonderi,  876  VS.  1. 
7-8,  and  that  that  sieant  "vote-diluting  dis- 
crimination" could  not  be  accomplished 
"through  the  device  of  dJatrlcts  containing 
widely  varied  numbers  of  uhabltknts."  Id., 
at  8;  Lucat  V.  Colorado  Genera!  itssembl;. 
377  VS.  TIS;  JrirfcpatrtCfc  v.  PreUUr,  3M  VS. 
53«:  Wells  V.  Rockc/etler.  3M  TJ.8.  543. 

'tz  parte  Slebold.  100  VS.  371;  tz  parte 
rorbrouyft,  lio  V&  861:  OuJnn  v,  Vnittd 
Statet,  338  VS.  347;  Vltital  «llf«  v.  4fojIe». 
238  VS.  383;  Lane  V.  WUjon,  307  VS.  288; 
Unltea  Stutet  V.  CUuttc.  313  vs.  289;  DSfted 
5Tafes  V.  Saylor,  332  U.3.  386, 

•We  noted  that  general  obligation  bonds 
may  be  satisfied  not  from  Te«l  property  itixia 
but  from  revenues  from  other  local  taxes 
paid  by  nonproperty  owtiers  as  well  as  those 
■who  own  realty.  Moreover,  we  noted  that 
property  tsiiea  paid  initially  by  property 
owners  are  often  passed  on  to  tenants  cr 
customers.  399  VS.,  at  209  209-211. 

•  Engdahl.  Constitutionality  of  the  Voting 
Age  Statute,  39  Oeo.  Wash.  L.  Bev  1  38 
(1970). 

•  Art.  1, 1 4  provides:  [11 1*"  Times.  Plaosf 
and  Manner  of  holding  Bectlons  for  Senatoxs 
and  Representatives,  shall  be  prescribed  In 
each  SUte  by  the  Legislature  thereof;  but 
the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  Law  make 
or  alter  such  Regulations,  except  as  to  tbs 
Places  of  chusing  Senators. 

"|3|  Tbe  Congress  .'Jiail  assemble  at  least 
once  m  every  Tear,  and  such  Meeting  shall 
be  on  the  Orst  Monday  in  December,  unless 
they  shall  by  Law  appoint  a  different  Day." 

•Section  201(b)  deflnM  "test  or  device"  as 
"any  requirement  that  a  person  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting  or  registration  for  voting 
(1).  demonstrate  the  atmity  to  read,  write. 
tinderstsnd,  or  interpret  any  matter,  <3) 
demonstrate  any  educational  achievement  or 
his  knowledge  of  any  particular  subject,  (3) 
possess  good  moral  character,  or  (4)  prove 
his  qualiOcatloiu  by  the  vousher  of  regis- 
tered voteirs  or  memhers  of  any  other  olass." 

^The  constitutionality  of  that  procedure 
has  been  sustained  In  Soiuli  OvoUnm  v. 
Katzenbturfi,  383  VS.  301. 

i^Thls  Court  upheld  durational  rssld«Qay 
reqniremente  as  applied  In  pcesldentlal  «Ad  ^ 
vie*  presidential  electloos  absent  an  Ac<^  of 
Congress.  See  Druedtng  v.  Devlin.  334  F, 
Supp.  721  (D.  Md.  19M).  aff'd  380  n,8.  U». 
Subsequently  we  vacated  as  moot  a  oh*  p(*- 
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sentlng  the  aa&oe  question.  UaU  v.  Beoto.  896 
17.S.  46.  Tbe  dlstzlct  courts  have  been  faced 
with  the  Issue  of  durational  realdenoy  re- 
quirement aa  they  would  be  applied  to  oon- 
greoslonal  electtooa.  Two  have  concluded  the 
requirement  la  constitutional.  Sirak  v.  Broaon, 

F.  Supp. (KD  Ohio  1970);  Cocan' 

ower  V.  Jifonfon,  T.  Supp. (D.  Ariz. 

1970) .  Additionally  one  other  court  has  re* 
fused  a  preliminary  Injunction  In  a  case  pre- 
senting the  Issue.  PiUavtne  t.  Boel, F. 

Svipp.  (WD  WU.  1970).  Some  dlsttldt 

courts,  however,  believe  that  I>rued(ny  can- 
not stand  (absent  an  Act  of  Congreaa)  after 
Carrin^ton  v.  Bash.  380  n.S.  89:  JCramer  v. 
Union  School  District.  396  U3.  831;  Otprtano 
V.  City  of  Houma.  395  XJS.  701,  and  Phoenix 
V.  Kolodziejtki.  390  VB.  204.  Accordingly  they 
hare  held  durational  residency  requirements 
for  congressional  elections  (and  by  Implioa- 
Men  presidential  eleotlona)  violate  the  Bqual 
Protection  Clause.  See  Burg  v.  Canniffee.  315 
P.  9upp.  380  (D.  Uaaa.  1970);  XlHngton.  r. 

Blumstefn. T.  Supp.  (MD  Tenn.  I»70); 

Hadnott  v.  Amos,  P.  Supp.  (MD 

Ala.  1970) ;  Bufford  v.  Botton. F.  Supp. 

(BE  Vlr.  1970). 

In  none  of  these  caaee  was  an  Act  of  Oon- 
gresa  involved. 

*•  Article  IV.  IS  of  the  Conatltutton  pro- 
vides: 

"Tbe  Cltlsens  of  eech  State  shall  be  en- 
titled to  all  PMvliegea  and  Immunltlea  of 
Cltleens  in  tbe  several  States." 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  providea  In 
S  1  that  "No  State  ^all  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munltlea of  dtleene  of  the  United  Btatea." 

■  The  caeea  relied  on  by  my  Btotber  Baa- 

lAK,  post,  at .  are  not  to  tbe  contrary. 

Snowden  v.  Hughes,  321  TJJS.  I,  8-7.  states 
"Tbe  right  to  become  a  candidate  for  state 
offlce,  like  tbe  right  to  vote  for  the  election 
of  state  ofllcers,  ...  la  a  right  or  privilege  of 
atate  citlsensblp."  (Kmphaala  added.)  Argu- 
ably 4f*nor  V.  Happetsett.  21  Wall.  182.  U  to 
the  contrary,  but  to  the  extent  Its  dicta  Indi- 
cated otherwise.  It  waa  limited  In  Ex  parte 
Yarbrough.  Breedlove  v.  Suttles,  302  VS.  277. 
overruled  by  Barper  v.  Virginia  Board,  383 
VS.  883.  Involved  a  poll  tax  applied  In  both 
federal  and  state  elections;  it  erroneoualy 
cited  Yarbrough  for  the  proposition  voting  t9 
not  a  privilege  and  Immunity  of  national 
citiaenahlp.  Pope  v.  Williams,  103  U3.  621. 
Involved  dtiratlonal  realdenoy  requlrenxents. 
but  expressly  reserved  the  question  of  their 
application  to  presidential  and  vice  presi- 
dential elections.  Our  holdings  concerning 
privileges  and  immunitlee  of  national  eltl- 
BSDShlp  were  analyzed  leas  than  Hve  years 
ago  by  my  Brother  Haxlam.  After  referring  to 
Sx  parte  Yarbrough,  and  United  State*  v. 
Clasaie,  he  stated  tliat  thoee  cases  "are  ea- 
•entlaDy  concerned  with  tbe  vindication  of 
Important  relationships  with  the  Federal 
Oovemment — Dof<n^  in  federal  elections.  In- 
volvement with  federal  law  enforcement, 
communicating  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." United  States  v.  Guest.  383  UB.  746, 
779  (concurring  opinion)    (emphasis  added). 

Oootrary  to  the  auggeetlon  of  my  Brother 

Haklak.  post,  at .  we  need  not  rely  on  the 

power  of  Oongreaa  to  dedare  the  meaning  of 
f  J  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  This 
Court  had  determined  that  voting  for  na- 
tional offloere  is  a  privilege  and  immunity  of 
national  citizenship.  No  oongresalonal  decla- 
ration waa  neoeasary.  Oongreaelonal  power 
under  I  S  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  la. 
as  stated,  buttressed  by  oongresalonal  power 
under  the  Neceaaary  and  Proper  Clause.  1%ua 
even  if  tbe  durational  residency  requlretaenta 
do  not  violate  the  Prlvllegee  and  Immunities 
Clause.  Congress  can  determine  that  it  is 
necessary  snd  proper  to  abollah  them  In  na- 
tional electlona  to  effectuate  and  further  tbe 
purpoM  of  1 1  aa  tt  has  been  declared  by  tbla 
Oourt. 
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48.  44.  48.  47  Ozlg.— Ocroasa  TsaM.  19701 
Obbqon  Vmmn  Mixobki. 
(State  of  OregoD,  Plalntlif,  v.  John  N.  Mitch- 
ell. Attorney  General  of  the  United  States; 

State  of  Teias,  Plaintiff,  v.  John  N.  MJtoh- 

ell.  Attorney  General  of  tbe  United  States; 

Umted  States.  Plaintiff,  r.  State  of  Arlsona; 

United  Statee,  Plaintiff,  v.  State  of  Idaho 
.  on  BtU»  of  Complaint,  Dec.  31,  1970) 

Mr.  Jmrnci  Hakxjut,  concurring  In  part 
and  dissenting  in  part. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  Oourt'i  deci- 
sions during  an  era  of  Judicial  consututional 
revision  In  the  fleld  of  the  suffrage,  ushered 
tn  eight  years  ago  by  Baker  v.  Carr,  388  XJ£. 
188  (1982).  I  would  find  it  difficult  not  to 
sustain  all  three  aspects  of  the  Voting  Bights 
Act  Amendments  of  1B70,  Pub.  L.  91-286.  84 
Stat.  3l4,  here  challenged.  Ftom  the  stand- 
point of  the  bedrock  of  the  conatitutlonBJ 
structtire  of  this  Nation,  these  crises  bring 
las  to  a  crossroad  that  is  marked  with  a  for- 
midable "Stop"  sign.  That  sign  compela  us 
to  pause  before  we  allow  those  decisions  to 
carry  us  to  the  point  of  aanctlonlng  Con- 
gress' decision  to  alter  state-determined 
voter  quallflcatlotLs  by  Eimple  leglfilatlon,  and 
to  consider  whether  sound  dootrine  does  not 
In  truth  require  us  to  hold  that  one  or  more 
of  the  changee  which  Oangreas  has  thus 
sought  to  make  can  be  acoomi^shed  only  by 
constitutional  amendment. 

The  four  cases  require  determination  of 
tJia  validity  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amend- 
meata  In  three  respects.  In  Noe.  48  and  44, 
Oregon  and  Texas  have  sought  to  enjoin  the 
enforcement  of  }  302  of  tbe  Act  aa  ^{dled 
to  lower  tiie  voting  age  tn  those  States  from 
31  to  18.' 

In  Noe.  48  and  47  the  United  States  seeks 
a  declaration  of  the  validity  of  tbe  Act  and 
an  Injunction  requiring  Ariaona  and  Idbbo 
to  conform  their  laws  to  it.  Tbe  Act  wotild 
lower  the  voting  age  In  each  State  from  31 
to  18.  It  would  Buapend  uittll  August  6,  1978. 
the  Arisona  Mteracy  teet.  which  requires  that 
applicants  for  registration  be  able  to  read  the 
United  States  Constitution  tn  Ktgliah  and 
write  thetr  namee.  It  would  require  Idaho  to 
make  several  changes  In  it«  laws  governing 
residency,  reglstnitlon.  and  absentee  voting 
m  presidential  elections.  Among  the  more 
substiuitlal  changes,  Idaho's  preaent  00-day 
state  residency  requirement  will  In  effect  be 
lowered  to  30  days;  Ita  30-day  county  resi- 
dency requirement  for  Intrastate  migrants 
will  be  aboUahed;  Idaho  wUl  have  to  permit 
voting  by  ottlxena  of  other  States  formerly 
domiciled  In  Idaho  who  emigrated  too  re- 
cently to  register  in  their  new  homes:  and 
It  must  permit  absentee  regimratloa  and  vot- 
ing by  persons  who  have  lived  in  Idaho  for 
lees  than  six  months.  The  relevant  proviskiae 
of  tlia  Act  and  of  the  oosurtitutlaQS  and  laws 
of  the  four  Btatea  are  set  out  Id  an  Appendix 
to  this  opinion. 

Bach  of  the  States  oontcets  tbe  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
Involved  in  tts  suit.*  The  Government  placee 
primary  reliance  on  tbe  power  of  Congrees 
under  1  5  of  tbe  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
enfo3x«  the  provisions  of  that  Amendment  by 
appropriate  leglalatlon.  For  reaaons  to  follow. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  never  intended  to  restrict 
the  atuliorlty  of  the  States  to  allocate  tbelr 
political  power  aa  they  see  fit  and  therefore 
that  it  fioes  not  authorise  Congress  to  set 
voter  quailficatlcnis.  in  either  state  or  federal 
elections.  I  And  no  oUier  source  of  congree- 
Blonal  power  to  lower  the  voting  age  as  fixed 
by  state  laws,  or  to  alter  state  laws  on  resi- 
dency, regtatratlon,  and  absentee  voting,  with 
respect  to  either  state  or  federal  elections. 
Tbe  suspenalon  of  Arlaona's  literacy  requlre- 
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meat,  however,  can  be  deemed  an  appropri- 
ate nuajoa  of  enforcing  the  FLf  te«ith  Amend- 
ment, and  I  would  sustain  u  on  tbe  basis. 
1 

It  -  Is  fitting  to  begin  wl^  a  quotation 
tram  otle  of  the  leading  members  of  tlie 
39ih  Oongreaa,  which  proposed  tbe  Four- 
leenth  Amendment  to  the  States  in  1868: 

"Kvery  Constlttttton  embodies  the  prin- 
ciples of  Its  tramers.  It  is  a  tranacrlpt  of 
their  minds.  If  tta  meaning  in  any  place 
is  open  to  doubt,  or  if  words  are  used  which 
seem  to  hare  no  fixed  signification,  we  can- 
not err  If  we  turn  to  the  framers;  and  their 
authority  Increases  in  proportion  to  the  evi- 
dence which  they  have  left  on  tbe  question." 
Cong.  Globe,  39th  Cong.,  let  Seas.  877  (1888) 
(Senator  Sumner)'. 

Believing  this  view  to  be  undoubtedly 
sound.  1  turn  to  the  ctrcumsianceo  In  which 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  adopted 
for  enlightenment  on  the  intended  reach  of 
Its  provisions.  This,  for  me.  necessary  under- 
taking has  tmavoldably  led  to  an  opinion  of 
more  than  ordinary  length.  Except  for  those 
who  are  willing  to  close  their  eyes  to  con- 
stitutional history  in  making  constitutional 
Interpretations  or  who  read  such  history 
with  a  preconceived  determination  to  attain 
a  particular  constitutional  goal,  I  think  that 
the  history  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
makes  It  ^ear  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  no  part  of  the  leglalatlon  now  under 
review  can  be  upheld  as  a  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  congressional  power  under  ttiat 
Amendment. 

a.  Historical  setting* 

The  point  of  departure  for  considering  the 
purpoee  and  effect  of  tike  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment with  reject  to  tbe  suffrage  should  be. 
I  think,  the  pre-existing  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  Article  I,  |  2,  provided  that  In 
determining  the  number  of  Representatives 
to  which  a  State  was  entitled,  only  three- 
fifths  of  tbe  slave  population  should  be 
counted.*  The  section  also  provided  that  tbe 
qualifications  of  voters  for  such  Repreeent- 
ftttves  should  be  tbe  same  as  those  estab- 
lished by  the  States  for  electors  of  the  moit 
numerous  branch  of  their  respective  legis- 
latures. Article  I.  I  4,  provided  that,  subject 
to  congressional  veto,  the  States  might  pre- 
5crlt>e  the  times,  places,  and  manner  of 
bidding  elections  for  Representatives.  Ar- 
ticle n,  I  1,  provided  that  the  States  might 
direct  the  manner  of  chooaing  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  except  that 
Congress  mlg^t  fix  a  uniform  time  for  the 
choice.*  Nothing  in  the  original  Constitution 
controlled  the  way  States  might  anocate 
their  political  power  except  for  the  Guaranty 
of  a  Republican  Form  of  Government,  which 
appears  in  Article  IV,  1 4.«  No  relevant 
changes  In  the  constitutional  structure  were 
made  untU  after  the  Civil  War. 

At  tbe  close  of  that  war.  there  were  some 
four  million  freed  alaves  In  the  South,  none 
of  whom  were  pennltted  to  vote,  Tbe  wtilte 
population  of  the  Confederacy  bad  been 
overwhelmingly  sympathetic  with  tbe  rebel- 
lion. Since  there  was  only  a  comparative 
handful  of  persons  In  these  States  who  were 
neither  former  slaves  nor  Confederate  sym- 
patlidxers.  the  place  where  ffie  political  power 
should  be  lodged  was  a  most  vexing  ques- 
tion, m  a  series  of  proclamations  tn  Qie 
sununer  of  1886.  President  Andrew  Jahnaan 
had  laid  the  ground  work  for  tbe  9tataB  to 
be  controlled  by  the  white  populations  wbleii 
liad  held  power  before  the  war,  edlmlnating 
only  tbe  leading  rebtis  and  those  tinwUllng 
to  sign  a  Io>-alty  oath.'  The  Radicals,  on  the 
oCber  baud,  were  ardently  In  favor  of  Negro 
suffrage  aa  eesenttal  to  prevent  restirgent 
rebellion,  requisite  to  pnxect  ttie  fieodmen, 
and  oeceesary  to  ensure  continued  Radical 
cctitrol  of  the  government.  Tbia  ardor  cooled 
as  It  ran  into  northern  racial  pretndlce.  At 
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tbm«  tkne,  only  six  Stvtes— Uatne,  Nw 
Runpshlre,  Vcrmoot.  1fiiiwgffh\Tae(tf,  VtLoOm 
Usail.  &Dd  *few-  Yorfc— permlftted  ifafcmm  to 
Tot«.  and  New  York  ixnpoaed  ipecbLl  property 
azul  reaUlcncy  pequlrenMat*  on  Kevro  votafB.' 
la  refero'Mla  Ut«  ihat  year,  taatnacbiaUj^g 
proposal*  vera  rouodly  bwfcten  in  CotUMaO* 
out,  WlftcMuln,  MinntwotA,  the  TecrttocT  of 
ColocAdo,  and  Ul«  District  of  ColuaxblA.  OU- 
l4tt«,  tupra,  n.  3.  M  3&~30.  eudi  popular 
rabuOa  tod  tb«  Radicals  to  puU  In  their  boma 
and  bopt  for  a  protracted  proceai  of  reoon- 
sttruotloa  during  which  thm  North  could  be 
educatad  to  th«  adrlalMUty  aC  Nepx>  auffnge. 
at  laaat  for  tb«  South.  In  Uie  maantlxoa,  of 
ooune,  it  vould  be  aaaenUal  to  bar  aoutbam 
rvprcaantatton  in  Coogrea*  I««t  a  oamblii»- 
tlon  of  south  emers  and  Democrats  obtain 
cootrDl  at  the  gonmment  and  iruatnfee 
Radical  goala. 

Ilie  problem  of  congreealonal  repnoaaQta- 
tkm  waa  acut«.  Wltb  the  freeing  of  t2ie 
alavae,  the  Three-Plftba  Compromlae  oeaaod 
to  have  any  effect.  While  prcdlctlona  of  the 
pncUe  effect  of  ttie  change  varied  with  the 
person  doing  the  calculating.  t2ie  conaeosus 
waa  that  the  South  would  be  entitled  to  at 
least  15  new  members  of  Congreea,  a&d,  of 
course,  a  11^  numbor  of  new  prealffcnUal 
electors.  The  Radicals  had  other  rally  cries 
which  they  kept  before  the  public  In  the 
lununer  of  1905,  but  one  author  gives  this 
deacrlpUon  of  the  mood  as  CD&grcaa  ocn- 
vened:  • 

"Of  all  tlie  moTeneilta  Influanelng  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  whlefe  developed 
prior  to  the  flret  eesslooi  of  the  "n^rty-nlnth 
Congreas.  that  for  Negro  suITrage  waa  Uie 
moe«  oQtetanding.  Hie  v^olume  of  pnvste 
and  public  oomment  IndlcaCea  that  It  was 
viewed  as  an  L&sua  of  prime  Importanoe.  The 
cry  for  a  changed  basis  of  repreaeiMaCian  was. 
Id  realliy,  subsidiary  to  Uile.  and  was  meant 
by  Radicais  to  secure  In  ajiothw  way  what 
Kagro  suJTrsge  might  aocoropUah  for  thecn: 
ramoTal  of  the  danger  of  Democn^tlc  domi- 
nance aa  a  oonaequence  of  Southern  res- 
toratloa.  The  danger  of  possible  repiidlatlon 
of  ttie  natioQAl  obUgatlooA.  and  aseumpttoci 
of  the  rebel  debt,  was  Invariably  presented 
to  ahow  the  need  for  Negro  niffragn  cv  a  new 
baaU  of  representation.  Sentiment  for  dls- 
cpiallfl  cation  of  ex-Occifedarstes,  though  a 
natural  growth,  well  suited  such  purposes. 
The  movement  to  gusrazktee  dvU  rtgtkte, 
epoosored  originally  by  the  more  oocsarra- 
tlve  Republicans,  received  wnph^^tj  from 
Radieala  only  when  atafte  elections  tndloated 
tbat  tnffra^  would  not  ssrve  aa  a  party  pAat- 
fooa." 

Whso  CoQcraas  met.  the  Radical*,  led  by 
Thaddaua  Bttnvnm,  ware  luccessfuj  in  obtain- 
ing agvecment  for  a  Joint  Oommlttee  ou  Re- 
conetruetlon,  composed  of  15  members,  to 
"Uuiulre  Into  the  condition  of  the  States 
whloh  formed  Che  ao-called  confederate 
atataa  of  Anisnea,  and  x^ort  vlMttwr  they, 
or  any  erf  them,  are  entitled  to  be  repraaented 
la  either  House  of  Congreaa.  .  .  ."  Cong, 
aiobe,  aoth  Cong..  1st  Sees.  30,  47  (1806) 
(hereafter  Olobe). 

AU  papera  relating  to  rvpreaeotatlon  of 
tlM  souttkcni  States  were  to  be  referred  to 
tba  Cnmmlttee  o<  ruteen  without  debate. 
Tb*  rvsultk  wbSdi  many  had  not  ruiiwuiiiii, 
wm  to  aasart  ooa^resslonal  control  ow  B»- 
coatnaetlon  and  at  the  same  time  to  pot 
the  rongrfiilnnal  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
largaly  Radical  secret  ooounlttee. 

The  Joint  Committee  began  wsk  with  the 
beginning  of  IBSO,  &ik1  in  due  cowaa  leparted 
a  joint  reeolutloo.  HJi.  No.  51.  to  sineod  the 
Ooostltutlon.  The  proposaj  would  have  baaed 
r^vesentaUon  and  dlract  taxea  on  popiUi^ 
tloa,  with  a  proviso  that  "whenew  the 
elective  irxnchlse  shall  be  denied  or  abridged 
in  any  State  on  account  of  race  or  color,  all 
panouB  at  such  raee  or  color  shall  ba  nr 
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Dtndad  from  tatie  ba^  d  repnwimaumi." 
aiobe  «ei. 

The  result,  If  ttie  eoottoem  StaCes  did  not 
provide  for  Hagro  suAaga.  would  ba  a  da- 
ccvaee In sovkbem  iiiiiisseiilalliiii  ta Oonyees 
••nd  the  Slaetoral  Onnegii  by  sooe  M  saata 
from  their  pt9-wmr  poelUoa  Inaiead  of  an 
inrinasi  of  16.  I^e  Hones,  although  acaewhat 
battr.  Approved  th«  masMire  attar  lei«thy 
debatA,  <NotM  58&  Tlie  Senate  provM  mcve 
Intractable.  An  odd  combination  of  Demo- 
crats, moderate  Republicans,  and  sxtreme 
Radicals  oombined  to  defeat  the  measure, 
with  the  Radicals  basing  their  oppo^tton 
largely  cm  the  fear  that  the  proviso  arould  be 
read  to  authorue  roclkl  voter  quallflcatloDS 
and  thus  prevent  Congress  from  enfiraziohls- 
Ing  the  freednum  under  povreiB  sMwrtedly 
granted  by  other  clauses  of  the  Oooistltutioc 
See,  e.g..  Globe  673-«87  (Senator  Sumner). 

At  about  this  same  time  the  Civil  RlglUs 
RIU  and  the  Second  Preedmsn's  Bureau  Rill 
were  being  debated.  Both  bills  provided  a  list 
of  rights  secured,  not  Includicig  voting.'" 
Senator  Tl-iunbuU.  who  reported  the  Civil 
Rights  BUI  on  behalf  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Ocamnlttaa,  sUted  "I  do  not  want  to  bring 
up  the  question  of  negro  suffrage  In  the 
bni."  Qlobe  900.  Bis  Houee  oountetpart  ex- 
hibited the  same  reluotazkce.  Olobe  1163 
(Cong.  WUaon  of  Iowa) .  Deopite  considerable 
uncertainty  as  to  the  coiMtltutlonallty  of  the 
measures,  both  ultimately  passed.  Zn  the 
midst  of  the  Senate  debatae  on  the  basis  of 
representation.  Preeldjent  Johnson  vetoed  tha 
Fraedmen's  Bureau  Bin,  primarily  on  ooc- 
stltuttonal  grounds.  This  veto,  which  was 
narrowly  sustained,  was  fcdlowed  shortly  by 
the  President's  hitter  attack  on  Radical  Re- 
construction In  his  Washington's  BirthdAy 
speech.  These  two  action*,  which  were  fol- 
lowed a  month  later  by  the  veto  of  the  Civil 
Rt^te  BUJ,  removed  any  lingering  hopes 
among  the  Radicals  that  Johnson,  would  sup- 
port them  In  s  thoroughgoing  plan  at  recon- 
struction. By  the  sam.e  token  they  Increased 
the  Radicals'  need  for  an  articulated  plan  of 
.their  own  to  be  put  before  the  country  in 
the  upcoming  elections  aa  an  alternative  to 
the  course  the  Preeldent  was  talcing. 

The  second  major  product  of  the  Beaon- 
Btructlon  Oonunlttee  before  the  reeolutton 
which  bec&me  the  Vourtaenth  Amendment 
was  a  proposal  to  add  an  equal  rights  pro- 
vision to  the  OonstltuttoQ.  This  measure. 
HA.  No.  S3,  which  foreehadowed  f  1  of  the 
FDurteeath  Amendment,  read  as  follows: 

**The  Oongrass  shall  have  power  «o  m&ke  aJl 
laws  which  ahaB  be  nec«5sary  and  proper  to 
secure  to  the  eltlseos  of  each  State  all  prlv- 
lieges  and  Immuntttee  of  cltlEsns  In  the 
several  statea  (Art.  4.  8eo.  3);  and  to  all 
persons  In  the  several  State*  eqruU  pro- 
tection m  the  rights  of  life,  liberty  and 
property  (Sth  Amendment).'*  Olobe  43S. 

It  was  reported  by  Oongreaamn  Bingham 
of  Ohio,  who  later  oppoeed  the  Otvi]  sigiite 
BUI  becaose  be  believed  it  nnooostltntkioal. 
CHobe  1393-1399.  The  amendment  tmmedl- 
Ktely  ran  into  serious  oppoaltaon  In  the  Botms 
and  the  subject  was  dropped.n 

Such  was  the  baokgroond  of  tbe  Poor- 
teenth  Amendment.  Obngreei,  at  Irrggortwda 
with  the  President  over  BaooasU  uctlon,  bad 
not  oome  Tip  with  a  plan  of  its  own  after 
six  numths  of  deliberations;  both  friends  and 
foee  prodded  It  to  develop  an  altemattva.  The 
Reoonscructlon  Oommlttee  had  been  unable 
to  produce  anything  which  could  even  get 
through  Oongraas,  mticb  less  obtain  tb*  ad- 
herence of  three-fourths  of  the  Btatee.  The 
Radicals,  committed  to  Negro  suffrage,  were 
confronted  with  wldeapread  public  opposi- 
tion to  that  goal  and  the  neoeastty  for  a 
rsconstruetlon  plan  that  could  do  sarvloo  aa 
a  party  platform  in  the  aleetloos  that  fall. 
Tbe  language  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendmsnt 
must  be  read  with  aw«renesa  that  it  was 
dsalgned  In  reeponee  to  this  situation. 


ff:   The   JttTiffuage  of  the   arnendm^nt   ana 
■  and  reeonsfrucrton  meosunes 
SecUona  i  and  3  of  the  fourteenth  AsMnd- 
mani  w  originally  reported  read  as  foUoiin:** 

"Sec.  1.  Ho  State  aball  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities of  dtlaens  of  the  United  States; 
noz.  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
IKe.  Hherty.  or  prcq>erty  without  due  prooaas 
of -law:  nor  de^  to  (my  p>ersoa  within  its 
juriMiictioa  the  eq.u«l  proteoUon  of  the  lava. 

"Sec.  2.  Representatlvee  shall  be  apportlotM 
among  the  several  States  which  may  be  in- 
cluded i^lthtn  this  Union,  according  to  thalr 
respective  numbers,  oountlng  the  whole 
iiuiober  of  persons  in  each  State,  excluding 
Indiana  not  taxed.  But  whenever,  la  any 
Statto.  the  elective  franchise  shall  be  denied 
to  &ny  portion  of  Its  male  citizens  not  leas 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  In  any  way 
abridged  except  for  participation  In  rtbaJUon 
or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  repiaaentaUon 
m  auch  SUte  shall  be  reduced  In  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  auch  mal«  citi- 
zens shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  o^  male 
citirena  not  less  than  twenty-one  years  of 
age."  Olobe,  3380. 

In  the  historical  context,  no  ona  could 
have  understood  this  language  as  anything 
other  than  an  abandonment  of  the  principle 
of  Negro  suffrage,  for  which  the  Radicals  had 
been  ao  eager.  By  the  same  token,  the  lan- 
guage could  hardly  have  been  understood  as 
affecting  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
placing  voting  quallfloatlona  In  the  hands  of 
the  States.  Section  i  must  have  been  eeen  aa 
little  more  than  a  constltutionaHzation  of 
the  l8tS6  CI  7U  aighU  Act.  coooededly  one  af 
the  primary  gotOs  of   that  portion  of  the 

While  these  oonduslona  may,  I  think,  be 
conffdently  assarted.  It  ta  not  so  assy  to  ex- 
plain Just  how  contemporary  obsarvsr:!  would 
have  construed  the  thres  dsiiseg  of  I  I  to 
reach  this  result."  No  doubt  In  the  case  of 
many  CongresKnea  It  simply  nevar  oocuirad 
to  them  that  the  Sljatee'  longstanding  pleaary 
control  over  voter  qtiallfloatlons  would  t>«  af-> 
fected  without  aicj^lclt  language  to  that  ef- 
fect. And  sinoe  no  speaker  during  the  debatas 
on  the  Pourteonth  Amendment  pursued  the 
contention  that  |  1  would  be  construed  to 
Include  the  franchise,  thoae  who  took  the 
oppQSlU  new  rarely  explained  1k>w  they  «r- 
nvM  at  their  conclusions. 

In  attempting  to  unravel  what  was  saJdom 
articulated,  tha  appropriate  starting  point  is 
the  fact  that  the  Pramars  of  the  Amendment 
expected  the  most  stgnlflcant  poruan  of  |  i 
to  be  tha  clause  problbiung  state  laws  "whloh 
shall  abridge  the  privilege  and  immunities 
of  dtlnns  of  ths  United  states."  These  privi- 
leges were  no  doubt  understood  to  include 
tbe  ones  set  out  in  the  Orst  section  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act.  To  be  prohibited  by  .law 
from  enjoying  thaee  rights  would  hardly  be 
eonalstent  with  full  mamberablp  la  a  olvll 
Bode^. 

The  same  is  not  fleooaeacUy  true  with  re- 
epact  to  prohibitions  on  participation  in  the 
poUttoal  prooese.  Many  oMmbers  of  Congress 
ww»t»ftf  tha  Jurlaprudenoe  of  tarn  day.  In 
whlob  tha  i;tghts  of  man  feU  into  three  oata- 
gorlaa:  natamt,  dvU.  and  political  The  prlv^ 
leges  of  dtlaens,  being  'civil"  righU.  were 
distinct  from  the  rlghu  arising  from  govsm- 
mantal  organ Inatlon.  which  ware  poUtloal  In 
chacaotor,**  Others  no  doubt  relied  on  tbe 
e^erlenoe  under  the  similar  Ungusge  of 
Arttola  IV,  I  3,  which  had  never  been  held  to 
goarantae  tbe  right  to  vote.  Tbe  remarks  of 
Senator  Howard  of  m/thig«Ti  nho  as  spokes- 
man for  the  Joint  Committee  explained  in 
greater  dataU  than  most  why  the  Amend- 
mezkt  did  not  reach  the  suffrage,  contain 
something  of  each  view.  See  Qlobe  3766.  quot- 
ed at  p.  — .  poe<;  pa.  50  and  57.  pott;  of. 
Baker  v.  MoOlunf,  173  U.S.  330,  356  (1808^  , 
(dictum). 
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Olnoo  tbe  Frlvllegea  and  Immunities  Clause 
was  expected  to  be  the  primary  source  of 
substantive  protection,  tbe  Equal  Protection 
aad  Due  Process  Clauses  were  relegated  to  a 
secondary  role,  as  the  debates  and  other  con- 
temporary materials  make  clear.'  Those 
clauses,  which  appear  on  their  face  to  cor- 
respond with  the  latter  portion  of  f  I  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  see  n.  13.  <upra,  and  to  be 
primarily  oonoerned  with  person  and  prop- 
erty, would  not  have  been  expected  to  en- 
franohtae  the  (reedmen  if  the  Prlvilegee  and 
Immoniues  Clauae  did  not. 

Other  members  of  Congress  no  doubt  saw 
1 3  of  the  proposed  Amendment  as  the  Com- 
mittee's resolution  of  the  related  problems  of 
suffrage  and  representation.  Sinoe  that  sec- 
tion did  not  provide  for  enfranchisement. 
but  simply  reduced  representation  for  dis- 
franchisement, any  doubts  about  the  effect 
of  the  broad  language  of  I  1  were  removed. 
Oongreasman  Bingham,  who  was  primarily 
responsible  for  the  language  of  I  1.  stated 
this  view.  Olot>e  3543.  quoted  at  p.  — .  -poMt. 
Pinally,  characterisation  of  the  Amendment 
by  such  figures  as  Stevens  and  Bingham  in 
the  Bouse  and  Howard  In  the  Senate,  not 
contested  by  the  Oemocrats  exoepi  in  ijass- 
Ing  remarks,  was  no  doubt  simply  accepted 
by  many  members  of  Congress:  they,  repeat- 
ing It,  gave  further  force  to  the  Interpreta- 
tion, with  the  result  that,  as  will  appear 
below,  not  one  speaker  in  the  debates  on 
the  jpyjurteenth  Amendment  unambiguously 
stated  that  It  would  affect  state  voter  quaJlfl- 
oatlona,  and  only  three,  all  opponents  of  the 
measure,  can  fairly  be  characterised  as  rais- 
ing the  possibility."  Purther  evidence  of  this 
original  understanding  can  be  fouiul  In  later 
events. 

The  Thirty-ninth  Congreas.  which  pro- 
posed the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  also  en- 
acted the  Plrst  Reconstruction  Act.  c.  153, 
1«  SUt.  438  (1867).  This  Act  required,  as  a 
condition  precedent  of  readmlnalon  of  tbe 
fioutfaem  Sutes.  that  they  adopt  constitu- 
tions providing  that  the  elective  franchise 
should  be  enjoyed  by  all  male  dtlaens  over 
the  age  of  31  who  had  been  residents  for 
more  than  one  year  and  were  not  disfran- 
chised for  treason  or  oommon-law  felony; 
even  so,  no  State  would  be  readmitted  until 
a  legislature  elected  under  the  new  ConsUtu- 
tlon  bad  ratified  the  proposed  Pourteenth 
Amendment  and  that  Amendmaat  bad  be- 
come part  of  the  Constitution. 

Tbe  next  development  came  when  the  rat- 
tflcatlon  drive  In  the  North  stalled.  After  a 
year  had  passed  during  whloh  only  one 
iK>rthern  State  had  ratified  the  propoeed 
Pourteenth  Amendment,  Arkansas  was  read- 
mitted to  the  Union  by  the  Act  of  June  33, 
1868,  c.  89.  16  Stat.  73.  This  readmlaslon  was 
baaed  on  the  "fundamental  condition"  that 
tbe  state  constitution  shotad  not  be 
amended  to  restrict  the  franchise,  except 
with  reference  to  residency  requiremcnu. 
Three  days  later  the  Act  of  June  36.  1866.  c, 
70,  15  Stat.  73.  held  out  a  promise  of  similar 
treatment  to  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
U)ulslana.  Oeorgia.  Alabama,  and  Florida  IX 
they  would  ratify  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. By  happy  coincidence,  the  assent  of 
those  six  States  was  just  sufficient  to  com- 
plete the  ratification  process.  It  can  hardly 
be  suggested,  therefore,  that  the  "fundamen- 
tal condition"  waa  exacted  from  them  ss  a 
measure  of  caution  lest  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  fall  of  ratlOcation. 

ThA  Fortieth  Congress,  not  oooteat  with 
enfranchisement  in  the  South,  proposed  the 
Fifteenth  Amendn>ent  to  extend  the  suffrage 
to  Northern  Negroes.  See  OUlette,  *ttpra,  n.  3. 
at  46.  This  fact  alona  iJi  evidence  that  they 
did  not  understand  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment to  have  accomplished  such  a  result. 
Lass  well  known  Is  the  fact  that  the  Fortieth 
Congress  considered  and  very  nearly  adopted 
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a  propoeed  amendment  which  would  have 
expressly  prohibited  not  only  discriminatory 
voter  quallficavions  but  discriminatory  qual- 
Ihcatlons  for  oihce  as  well.  Each  House  paased 
such  a  measure  by  the  required  two-thirda 
margin.  Cong.  Olobe,  40th  Con.,  8d  Beas.. 
1318.  1438  (1860^  A  conference  committee, 
composed  of  Senators  Stewart  and  Conkllng 
and  Representatives  Boutwell,  Bingham,  and 
^Logan,  struck  out  the  office-holding  provi- 
sion, td.,  at  1563,  1503.  and  with  Inaugura- 
tion Day  only  a  week  away,  both  Houses  ac- 
cepted the  oonferenoe  report,  id.,  at  1564, 
1641.  See  generally  Olllette  68-77.  While  the 
reasons  for  these  actions  are  undear.  It  is 
unlikely  that  they  were  provoked  by  the  Idea 
that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  covered 
the  tteld;  such  a  rationale  seemingly  would 
have  made  the  enfranchising  provision  itself 
unnecessary. 

The  Porty-finst  Oongreas  readmitted  the 
remaining  three  Statee  of  the  Confederacy. 
The  admitting  act  In  each  case  redted  good- 
faith  ratlOcation  of  the  Pourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendments,  and  imposed  the 
fundamental  conditions  that  the  States 
should  not  restrict  the  dectlve  franchise  ^ 
and  "That  It  shall  never  be  lawful  for  the 
said  State  to  deprive  any  cltlaen  of  the 
United  Statee,  on  aooount  of  his  race,  cdor, 
or  previous  condition  of  eervltxide,  of  the 
right  to  hold  office  under  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  said  State."  Act  of  Jan.  98.  1870, 
c.  10,  16  SUt.  83  (Virginia);  Act  of  Feb.  33. 
1B70,  c.  IB,  16  Stat  68  (Mississippi);  Act  of 
Uar.  30.  1879.  c.  30,  16  Stat.  Bl  (Texas). 

Theee  materials  demonstrate  not  only  that 
i  1  of  the  Pourteenth  Amendment  is  sus- 
ceptible of  an  interpretauon  that  It  does  not 
reach  suffrage  qualifications,  but  that  this  la 
the  Interpretation  given  by  the  Immediately 
suooeedlng  Congresses.  Such  an  Interpreter 
tlon  Is  the  moat  reasonable  reading  of  the 
section  In  view  of  the  background  against 
which  It  was  proposed  and  adopted,  particu- 
larly the  doubts  about  the  oonstltutlonallty 
of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act,  the  prejudice  In  the 
North  against  any  recognition  of  the  prln- 
dple  of  Negro  suffrage,  and  the  bade  con- 
stitutional structure  of  leaving  suffrage 
qualifications  with  the  States.!*  If  any 
further  darlflcatlon  were  needed,  one  would 
hare  thought  It  provided  by  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  same  Amendment,  which  specif- 
ically nontemplated  that  the  right  to  vote 
wotdd  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  States 
on  racial  or  other  grounds.  Aa  a  unanimous 
Court  once  asked,  "Why  this.  If  It  was  not 
In  the  power  of  tbe  [state]  legislature  to 
deny  the  right  of  suffrage  to  some  male  In- 
habitants?" Iflnor  V.  Hoppereetf,  88  U.  8. 
(31  WaU.)    163,  174  (1874). 

The  Oovemment  suggests  that  the  list  of 
protected  qualifications  In  t  3  Is  "no  more 
than  deeerlptive  of  voting  laws  as  they  then 
stood."  Brief  for  the  United  Statee,  Nos.  46 
and  47.  Original,  at  76.  This  u  whoUy  in- 
accurate. Aside  from  radal  restncUona,  all 
States  had  rcddency  requirements  and  many 
had  literacy,  property,  or  taxation  qualifica- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  several  of  the 
western  States  permitted  aUens  to  vote  If 
they  had  satisfied  oert.&tn  residency  require- 
ments and  had  declared  their  Intention  to 
become  dtlxens.**  It  hardly  seems  neoeaaary 
to  observe  that  the  politicians  who  framed 
the  Pourteenth  Amendment  were  familiar 
with  the  makeup  of  the  electorate.  In  any 
event,  ttie  cougreesional  debates  'v^">*<" 
such  proof  in  ample  measnre.*^ 

Assuming,  then,  that  I  3  rvpreeenta  a  de- 
liberate sdectlon  of  the  voting  quallflcatlons 
to  be  penallaed.  what  Is  the  point  of  It?  The 
Oovemment  notes  that  'It  was  Intandad — 
although  It  has  nsver  bean  used — to  provide 
a  remedy  against  exdudon  of  the  newly 
freed  slavee  from  tha  vote."  Brief  for  the 
Defendant,  Noe.  48  and  44.  Orlgljul.  at  90. 


Undoubtedly  this  was  the  primary  purpoae. 
But  the  Framers  of  the  Amendment,  with 
their  sttentlon  thus  focused  on  racial  voting 
quail  ncationa.  could  hardly  have  been  un- 
aware of  I  1.  If  they  understood  that  section 
to  forbid  such  quallflcatlons,  the  simple 
means  of  penalldfig  thu  conduct  would  haw 
been  to  Impoee  a  reduction  of  repreeentatlon 
for  voting  discrimination  tn  violation  of  |  l 
Tbelr  adopuon  instead  of  the  awkward 
phraaing  of  i  a  is  therefore  significant. 

To  be  sure,  one  might  argue  that  |  3  is 
Blmply  a  rhetorical  flourUh.  and  that  the 
quallflcatlons  listed  there  are  n»rely  the 
ones  which  the  Framers  deemed  to  be  eon- 
alstent with  the  alleged  prohibition  of  I  l 
This  argument  is  not  only  imreasonable  on 
ita  face  and  untenable  In  Ught  of  ttw  his- 
torical rvcord:  it  is  fatal  to  the  validity  of 
the  reduction  of  the  voting  age  In  I  303  of 
the  Act  before  us. 

The  only  sensible  explanation  of  |  3,  there- 
fore, is  that  the  racial  voter  qualifications 
It  waa  designed  to  penallee  were  understood 
to  be  permitted  by  §  i  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  The  Amendment  was  a  half- 
way measure,  adopted  to  deprive  the  South 
of  representaUon  until  it  should  enfranchise 
the  frecdme-n.  but  to  have  no  practical  effect 
in  the  North.  It  waa  polltloally  acceptable  pre- 
cisely  because  of  Its  regional  consequences 
and  lu  avoidance  of  an  explicit  recognition 
of  the  prlndple  of  Negro  suffrage  As  my 
Brother  Bi-ic»  states,  "tt  cannot  be  success- 
fully argued  that  the  Pourteenth  Amend- 
ment was  Intended  to  strip  the  States  of 
their  power.  carefuUy  preeerved  in  the  orig- 
inal Constltuuon.  to  govern  themselves" 
Ante.  p.  — .  The  detailed  historical  materials 
make  this  unmletakeahly  dear. 

C.  The  Joint  Committee 
The  first  place  to  look  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Framers  of  the  Ptiurteenth 
Amendment  Is  the  Journal  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reconctructlon.n  The  exact  ae- 
queuM  of  the  actions  of  this  Committee  pre- 
sumably had  UtUe  or  no  effect  on  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  were  not  on  the  Com- 
mittee, for  the  Committee  attempted  to  keep 
Its  deliberations  secret.*  and  the  Journal 
Itself  was  loet  for  nearly  30  yean.**  Neverthe- 
less the  Journal,  sltbough  only  a  record  of 
propoeale  and  votes,  Illustrate*  the  thoughts 
of  those  leading  figures  of  Congress  who  were 
members  and  participated  In  the  drafUng  of 
the  Amendment. 

Two  features  emerge  from  such  a  review 
with  startling  clarity.  First  the  Oommlttee 
regularly  rejected  explicitly  enfranchlng  pro- 
posals In  favor  of  plans  which  would  poet- 
pone  enfranchisement.  leave  It  to  oongrea- 
slonal  discretion,  or  at>andon  It  altogether. 
Second,  the  sbondonment:  of  Negro  suffrage 
as  a  goal  exactly  corresponded  with  the  adop- 
tion of  provisions  to  reduce  representation 
for  discriminatory  restrictions  on  the  ballot. 
TTils  correipondenoe  was  present  from  the 
start.  Five  plans  were  propceed  to  deal  with 
representation.  One  would  have  prohibited 
racial  qualifications  for  voters  and  t>ased 
representation  on  the  whole  number  of  dtl- 
aens In  the  State:  the  other  four  proposals 
contained  no  enfranchising  provision  but  in 
various  ways  would  have  reduced  representa- 
tion for  States  where  the  vote  was  racially 
restricted.  Kendrlck  41-44.  A  aubcconmlttee 
reduced  the  five  proposals  to  two,  one  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  and  the  other  reduc- 
ing representation  where  It  was  present.  On 
Stevens'  motion  the  latter  alternative  was 
accepted  by  a  vote  cf  11  to  9;  Kendrlck  61; 
with  minor  changee  It  waa  stiheequently 
reported  as  B.R.  No.  81. 

The  mboommlttee  also  propoeed  that 
whichever  provision  on  the  basis  of  represen- 
tation was  adopted,  the  Oongreas  should  be 
empowered  to  legislate  to  secure  all  dtizcna 
"the  same  pdltlcal  rights  and  privileges"  and 
also  "equal  proteotloo  tn  the  enjoynant  of 
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lite,  liberty  uid  proparty."  i^^n^rtirfc  M.  After 
Um  OoaunlrttM  reported  HJ^  No.  61,  It  turned 
to  oondderatlon  of  tills  proposal.  At  m  meet- 
ing aneoded  by  oxU;  10  members,  a  motion 
to  strUce  out  the  clause  aathorixing  Congreas 
to  leglalate  for  equal  political  right*  and 
prlrUegee  lost  by  a  vote  of  six  to  four.  Ken- 
drlck  67.  At  a  subsequent  meeting,  howeTer, 
BtnglMm  had  tbe  subcommittee  propoaai  re- 
placed wttli  another  which  did  not  mention 
poUtiiM  rights  and  prlnieges.  but  was  other- 
wise quite  similar.  Kendrlcfc  51;  see  the  opin- 
ion of  Mr.  JxTvnct  BacNNAM,  Mr.  Jyjsrtc* 
Whu*.  and  Mr.  JvancK  Makshaix,  ante,  p.  — , 
for  the  text  of  the  two  provisioof!.  The  Com- 
mittee reported  the  substitute  aa  H-B.  Wo.  83. 
In  the  House  so  much  concern  waa  expressed 
over  the  centralization  of  power  the  amend- 
ment would  work — a  few  aald  it  would  even 
authorise  Ooogress  lo  regulate  the  suffnge— 
that  the  matter  was  dropped.  Ante,  p.  — . 

The  FourteeDth  Amendment  had  as  Its 
movt  direct  antecedent  a  proposal  drafted  by 
Bohert  Dale  Owen,  who  was  not  a  member  of 
CoDgreae.  and  presented  to  the  Joint  Oom- 
mlttee  by  Stevens."  Originally  the  plan  pro- 
vided for  mandatory  enfranchisement  In  1778 
and  for  rednctton  of  representation  until 
Chat  date.  Kendrlok  82-04.  However,  Stevens 
was  preasured  by  various  congr^alonal  dele- 
gations who  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  Negro 
suffrage,  even  at  a  remove  of  10  years."  He 
therefore  BuecesBfulIy  moved  to  strike  out  the 
en£ranchlalng  provision  and  correspondingly 
to  aboUsh  the  10-year  limitation  on  reduc- 
tion of  representation  for  racial  discrimina- 
tion. The  motion  carried  by  a  vote  of  13  to  3. 
Eendrlck  lOi. 

Bingham  was  then  successful  In  replacing 
i  1  of  Owen's  proposal,  which  read 

"No  discrimination  shall  be  made  by  any 
State,  or  by  the  United  States,  as  lo  the  olvU 
rights  of  persons,  because  of  race,  coler  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude"  with  the 
following  now- familiar  language: 

"No  State  shAll  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privilege*  or  im- 
munities of  cltlsena  of  the  United  States;  nor 
shall  any  8ta.te  deprive  any  person  of  life. 
liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Jurla- 
dlctlon  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws " 
Kendrick  106. 

The  summary  style  of  the  Journal  leaves 
unclear  the  reaaons  for  the  change.  How- 
ever, Bingham  himself  had  rather  consist- 
ently voted  against  proposals  for  direct  and 
Immediate  enfranchlRement,^  and  on  the 
face  of  things  it  seems  unlikely  that  the 
other  members  of  the  Joint  Committee  un- 
derstood his  provision  to  be  an  enfranchising 
proposal."  That  they  did  not  so  understand 
Is  demonstrated  by  the  speeches  In  the  de- 
bates on  the  floor." 

Before  I  examine  those  debates,  a  word  of 
explanation  Is  in  order.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  discussions  of  voter  qualifications  In  the 
Thirty-ninth  Congress  and  among  the  pub- 
lic were  cast  primarily  In  terms  of  racial  dis- 
qualifications. This  does  not  detract  from 
their  utility  as  guides  to  interpretation. 
When  an  iDdlvtdu&I  speaker  said  that  the 
An^ndmcnt  would  not  result  in  the  en- 
franchisement of  Negroes,  he  must  have 
taken  one  of  two  views:  either  the  Amend- 
ment did  not  reach  voter  qualifications  at 
all;  or  It  set  standards  limiting  state  reetrlc- 
tloos  on  the  ballot,  but  those  standards  did 
not  prohibit  racial  discrimination.  I  have 
already  set  out  some  of  the  reaaons  which 
lead  ma  to  oonclude  that  the  former  Inter- 
pretation Is  correct,  and  that  it  la  the  un- 
derstanding shared  by  the  Framezs  of  the 
Amendment,  as  well  as  by  almoet  all  qt  the 
opponents.  The  mare  statement  of  the  latter 
position  appears  to  me  to  be  a  complete  refu- 
tation of  It.  Even  on  Its  wholly  unaupport- 
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able  assumptions  (l)  that  certain  Ffamers 
of  the  Amendment  contemplated  that  the 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  citizens  In- 
cluded ]^e  vote.  (2)  that  they  intended  to 
permit  state  laws  to  abridge  the  prlvllegea 
and  Immunities  of  citizens  whenever  It  was 
rational  to  do  so.  and  (3)  that  they  agreed 
on  the  rationality  of  prohibiting  the  freed 
slaves  from  voting,  this  remarkable  theory 
still  falls  to  explain  why  they  understood  the 
Amendment  to  permit  racial  voting  quaUAca- 
tlons  In  the  tree  States  of  the  North. 
X).  In  Congren 
On  May  8,  1606,  Thaddeus  Stevens  led  off 
debate  on  HJl.  No.  127.  the  Joint  Resolution 
proposing  the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  After 
explaining  the  flelay  of  the  Joint  Committee 
In  ooming  up  with  a  plsm  of  reconstruction, 
he  ^wlo^zed  for  hla  proposal  In  advance : 

"This  proposition  u  not  all  that  the  com- 
mittee desired.  It  falls  far  short  of  my  wishes. 
but  U  fulfills  my  hopes.  I  believe  It  Is  all 
that  can  be  obtained  In  the  present  state  of 
public  opinion.  Not  only  Congress  but  the 
several  States  are  to  be  consulte<l.  Upon  a 
careful  survey  of  the  whole  ground,  we  did 
not  believe  that  nineteen  of  the  loyal  States 
oould  be  Induced  to  ratify  any  proposition 
more  stringent  than  this."  Globe  34A0. 

In  the  climate  of  the  times,  Stevens  could 
hardly  have  been  understood  as  referring  to 
anything  other  than  the  failure  of  the  meas- 
ure to  make  some  provision  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  the  freedmen.  However,  lest 
any  mistake  be  made,  he  recounted  the  his- 
tory of  the  Committee's  prior  effort  In  the 
Held  of  representation  and  suffrage,  H.R. 
No,  61.  which  "would  surely  have  secured 
the  enfranchisement  at  every  citizen  at  no 
distant  period."  That  measure  was  dead, 
"slaughtered  by  a  puerile  ShOd  pedantic  criti- 
cism," and  "unless  thla  (leas  eOelent,  I  ad- 
mit) AhaU  pass,  its  death  has  postponed  the 
protection  of  the  ocHored  race  xwrhaps  for 
ages."  fMd. 

With  this  explanation  made,  Stevens 
turned  to  a  sectlon-by-section  study  of  the 
prcH>oeed  resolution.  The  results  to  be 
achieved  by  i  1.  as  be  saw  it.  would  be  equal 
punishment  for  crime,  equal  entitlement  to 
the  benefits  of  "(wlhatever  law  protects  the 
white  man."  eqnal  means  of  redress,  and 
eqnal  competence  to  testify.  /b€d.  If  he 
thought  the  section  provided  equal  access  to 
the  polls,  despite  his  Immedlatety  preceding 
apology  for  the  fact  that  It  did  not,  hla 
failure  to  mention  that  application  Is  re- 
markable.i* 

Turning  then  to  |  2,  Stevens  again  dis- 
cussed racial  quallflcatlona  for  voting.  He 
explained  the  aectlon  as  follows; 

•Tf  any  State  shall  exclude  any  of  her 
adult  male  dtlsena  from  the  elective  J*an- 
ohlse.  or  abridge  that  right,  she  shall  for- 
feit her  Tight  to  representation  in  the  same 
proportion.  The  effect  of  this  provision  will 
be  either  to  oompet  the  States  to  grant  uni- 
versal suffrage  or  so  to  shear  them  of  their 
power  as  to  keep  them  forever  In  a  hopeless 
mlBorlty  In  the  national  Oovenuuent,  both 
leglalatn-e  and  executive."  /bid, 

Stevens  recognized  that  It  might  take 
several  years  for  the  coercive  effect  of  the 
Amendment  to  result  In  Negro  suffrage,  but 
since  thla  would  give  time  for  education  and 
enlightenment  of  the  freedznen.  "That  short 
delay  would  not  be  Injurious,"  /Wd.  He  did 
not  Indicate  that  he  believed  it  would  be  un- 
constitutional. He  admlued  that  J  3  was  not 
so  good  as  the  propos&I  which  had  been  de- 
feated In  the  Senate,  for  that,  by  reducing 
representation  by  all  the  members  otf  a  race 
tr  any  one  waa  discriminated  against,  would 
have  ha^ened  full  enfranchlsnaeat.  Section 
3  allowed  proportional  credit.  "But  It  la  a 
short  step  forward.  The  large  stride  which 
we  In  vain  proposed  la  dead  .  . . ."  CHobe  3480. 
X  have  dealt  at  length  with  Stevens'  re- 
marks  because  of  his  promlnnxt  poslUoD  In 


the  douse  and  in  the  Joint  Committee.  The 
remaining  remarks,  except  for  Blnghaun's 
summation,  can  be  treated  In  more  sum- 
mary fashion.  Of  the  aupporten  of  the 
Amendment.  Garfield  of  Ohlo.^^  Kelley  ot 
Pennsylvania.^  Boutwell  of  MaasachtieettB 
( a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee)  .■»  KUot 
or  Massacbuaetts,**  Beaman  of  Mlchlgan,i* 
and  Pamsworth  of  IlUnols,**  expressed  thatr 
regret  that  the  Amendment  did  not  prohibit 
restrictions  on  the  franchise.  As  the  quota- 
tlona  set  out  In  the  margm  Indicate,  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  prohibition  was  generally  at- 
tributed to  prejudice  in  the  Oongreos,  In  the 
States,  or  both,  to  such  an  extent  that  an 
enfranchising  amendment  could  not  pass. 
This  corre^mnda  with  the  first  part  at 
Stevens'  Introductory  speech. 

Other  supporters  of  the  Amendment  obvl- 
omly  based  their  remarks  on  their  under- 
standing that  It  did  not  affect  state  laws  im- 
posing discriminatory  voting  qualifications, 
but  did  not  mdlcate  that  the  omission  was 
a  drawback  in  their  view.  In  this  group  were 
Thayer  of  Pennsylvania."  Broomall  of  Penn- 
sylvania," Raymond  of  New  York."*  IdcKse 
of  Kentucky,*"  Miller  of  PennsylvanlA.a 
Banks  of  Massaohusects,*>  and  Ecklev  of 
Ohlo.« 

The  remaining  members  of  the  House  who 
supported  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  either 
did  not  qKak  at  all  or  did  not  address  them- 
selves to  the  suffrage  Issue  in  any  very  clear 
terms.  Those  in  the  latter  group  who  gave 
speeches  on  the  proposed  Amendment  In- 
cluded Spalding  of  Ohio,"  Longyear  of  Michi- 
gan.* and  Shellabarger  of  Ohio.*  The  re- 
maining Republican  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee — Waahbume  of  nilnols,  Morrill  of 
Vermont.  Oonkllng  of  New  York,  and  Blow 
of  Missouri — did  not  participate  In  the  de- 
bates over  the  Amendment. 

In  the  <^»poaltlon  to  the  Amendment  were 
only  the  handful  of  Democrats.  Even  they, 
with  one  seeming  exception,  did  not  assert 
that  the  Amendment  was  applicable  to  suf- 
frage, although  they  would  have  been  ex- 
pected to  do  so  if  they  thought  such  a  read- 
ing plausible.  Flnok  of  Ohio  and  Shanklln  of 
Kentucky  did  not  even  mention  Negro  suf- 
frage In  their  attacks  on  the  .\mendment,  al- 
though Plnclc  dlscoaaed  the  reasons  why  the 
southern  States  could  not  be  expected  to 
ratify  It.  Globe  3480-34S3,  and  Shanklln  char- 
scterlzed  the  Amendment  aa  "tyrannical  and 
oppressive."  Globe  3501.  Edridge  of  Wiscon- 
sin "  and  Randall  of  Pennsylvania  *•  affirma- 
tively Indloated  their  understanding  tha* 
with  the  Amendment  the  Radicals  had  at 
least  temporarily  abandoned  their  crusade 
for  Negro  suffrage,  as  did  Flnck  when  the 
measure  returned  from  the  Senate  with 
am  endmen  te  .** 

The  other  two  Democrats  to  participate  In 
the  three  days  of  debate  on  H.R.  No.  197. 
Boyer  of  Pennsylvania  and  Rogers  of  New 
Jersey,  have  been  a  source  of  great  comfort 
to  those  who  eert  out  to  prove  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  Is  Incon- 
elusive  on  this  Issue.  Each.  In  the  course  of 
a  lengthy  speech.  Included  a  sentence  which. 
taken  out  of  context,  can  be  read  to  indicate 
a  fear  that  |  i  might  prohibit  racial  reetrlc- 
tlons  on  the  ballot.  Boyer  said,  "The  first  sec- 
tion embodies  the  prlnctples  of  the  civil 
rights  bUl.  and  la  Intended  to  secure  tiltt- 
mately.  and  to  some  extent  Indirectly  the 
political  equality  of  the  negro  race."  Globe 
3487.  Rogers,  commenting  on  the  uncertain 
aoope  of  the  Prlvllegee  and  Immunities 
Olatise.  observed  "The  right  to  vote  la  a  priv- 
ilege.*'Globe  3a38. 

While  these  two  statements  are  perhi^n  in- 
nocuous enough  to  be  left  alone.  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  each  speaker  had  earlier  in  the 
session  delivered  a  tirade  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  Negro  suffrage;  ••  If  either  serionaly 
believed  that  the  Wmrteenth  Amendment 
might  enfranchise  the  freedmen.  he  was  tm- 
usually  calm  about  the  fact.  Tliat  they  did 
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not  seriously  Interpret  the  Amendment  in 
thla  way  Is  Indicated  as  well  by  other  portions 
of  their  speeches.* 

Two  other  opponents  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  Phelps  of  Maryland  and  Nlb- 
lack  of  Indiana,  made  statements  which 
have  been  adduced  to  show  that  there  was 
no  consensus  on  the  applicability  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  to  suffnge  laws. 
Phelpfi  voiced  hu  sentiments  on  May  5.  three 
days  before  the  beginning  of  debate.*"  In  the 
course  of  a  speech  urging  a  soft  policy  on 
reconstruction,  he  expressed  the  fear  that 
the  Amendment  would  authorize  Congress  to 
define  the  privileges  of  citizens  to  include 
the  suffrtige — or  Indeed  that  it  might  have 
that  effect  ex  proprto  viffore,  Ql<A>e  330g. 
Phelps  did  not  repeat  this  sentiment  after  he 
waa  contradicted  by  speaker  after  speaker 
dxirlng  the  debates  proper;  Indeed,  he  did 
not  take  part  in  the  debates  at  all.  but  aim- 
ply  voted  against  the  Amendment,  along 
with  moat  of  his  colleagues.  Globe  aMS." 

As  for  Nlblack,  on  the  first  day  of  debate  he 
made  the  following  remarks : 

"1  give  notice  that  I  will  offer  the  follow- 
ing amendment  If  I  shall  have  tbe  oppor- 
tunity : 

"Add  to  the  fifth  section  as  follows  : 

"Provided.  That  nothing  contained  In  this 
article  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  authorize 
Congress  to  regulate  or  control  the  elective 
franchise  within  any  State,  or  to  abridge  or 
restrict  the  power  of  any  State  to  regulate  or 
control  the  same  within  its  own  Jurisdiction, 
except  aa  In  the  third  section  hereof  pre- 
scribed." Globe  3486. 

Like  Phelps.  Nlblack  found  it  unnecessary 
to  participate  in  the  debates.  He  was  not 
heard  from  again  until  the  vote  on  the  call 
for  the  previous  question.  As  Garfield  ascer- 
tained at  the  time,  the  only  opportumty  to 
amend  KJt.  No.  137  would  arise  U  the  de- 
mand was  voted  down.  Nlblack  voted  to 
sustain  it.  Globe  2546. 

Debate  In  the  House  waa  substantially  con- 
cluded by  Bingham,  the  man  primarily  re- 
sponsible lor  the  language  of  {  1.  Without 
equivocation,  he  stated : 

"The  amendment  does  not  give,  aa  the  sec- 
ond section  shows,  the  power  to  Congress  of 
regulating  suffrage  In  the  several  States. 

"The  second  section  excludes  the  conclu- 
sion that  by  the  first  section  suffrage  la  sub- 
jected to  congressional  law:  save,  indeed,  with 
this  exception,  that  as  the  right  In  the  peo- 
ple of  each  State  to  a  republican  govern- 
ment and  to  choose  their  Repreeontatlves  in 
Congress  Is  of  the  guarantees  of  the  Conatl- 
tutloQ.  by  this  amendment  a  remedy  might 
be  given  directly  lor  a  case  supposed  by  Mad- 
lAon,  where  treason  might  change  a  State 
government  from  a  republican  to  a  de^K>tlc 
government,  and  thereby  deny  suffrage  to  the 
people."  Globe  3543. 

Stevens  then  arose  briefly  in  rebuttal.  He 
attacked  Bingham  for  saying  in  another  por- 
tion of  his  speech  that  the  disqualification 
provisions  of  S  3  were  unenforceable.  He  did 
not  contradict — or  even  refer  to — Bingham's 
interpretation  of  H  1  and  2.  Globe  3&44.  Tbe 
vote  was  taken  and  the  resolution  passed  im- 
mediately thereafter.  Globe  3&46. 

To  say  that  Stevens  did  not  contradict 
Bingham  is  to  minimize  the  force  of  the 
record.  Not  once,  during  the  three  days  of 
debate,  did  any  supporter  of  the  Amend- 
ment criticize  or  correct  any  of  the  Republi- 
cans or  Democrats  who  observed  that  the 
Amendment  left  the  tiallot  "exclusively 
under  the  control  of  tbe  States."  Globe  3542 
(Bingham).  Thla  fact  U  tacitly  admitted 
even  by  those  who  find  the  debates  "inoon- 
cluslve."  The  only  contrary  authority  they 
can  find  in  the  debates  la  the  pale  remarks  of 
the  four  Democrats  already  discussed." 
In  the  Senate,  which  did  not  have  a  gag 
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rule,  matters  proceeded  at  a  more  leisurely 
pace.  The  introductory  speech  would  nor- 
mally have  been  given  by  Senator  Fessenden 
of  Maine,  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  behalf  of  the  Senate,  but  he  waa 
still  weak  with  Illness  and  unable  to  deliver 
a  lengthy  speech.  Hie  duty  of  presenting 
the  views  of  the  Joint  Committee  therefore 
devolved  on  Senator  Howard  of  Michigan.* 
.  Howard  minced  no  words.  He  stated  that 
"the  first  section  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does  not  give  to  either  of  the  clonnnn 
tbe  right  of  voting.  The  right  of  suffrage 
is  not,  lu  law,  one  of  the  privileges  or  im- 
munities thus  secured  by  the  Constitution. 
It  Is  merely  the  creature  of  law.  It  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  In  this  country  as  tha 
result  of  positive  local  law,  not  regarded 
as  one  of  those  fundamental  rights  lying  at 
the  basis  of  all  society  and  without  which 
a  people  cannot  exist  except  as  slaves,  sub- 
ject to  s  despotism  [ale]."  Globe  3766. 

'The  aeoond  section  leaves  the  right  to 
regulate  the  elective  franchise  still  with  the 
States,  and  does  not  meddle  with  that  right." 
Ibid.  Howard  stated  that  while  he  person- 
ally would  have  preferred  to  see  the  freedmen 
enfrancblaed.  the  Committee  was  confronted 
with  the  necessity  of  proposmg  an  amend- 
ment which  could  be  ratified. 

"The  committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
States  are  not  yet  prepared  tx>  sanction  so 
fundamental  a  change  as  would  be  the  ecm- 
cesslon  of  the  right  of  suffrage  to  the  colored 
race.  We  may  as  well  state  It  plainly  and 
fairly,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  misunder- 
standing on  the  subject.  It  was  our  opinion, 
that  three  fourths  of  the  States  of  this  Union 
could  not  be  Induced  to  vote  to  grant  the 
right  of  suffrage,  even  in  any  degree  or  imdsr 
any  reetrictlon,  to  the  colored  race."  ItHd. 

Howard's  forthright  attempt  to  prevent 
mlsundnvtandlng  was  completely  successful 
insofar  as  the  Senate  was  concerned:  at  least, 
no  one  has  yet  discovered  a  remark  during 
the  Senate  debates  on  tbe  proposed  Four- 
teenth Amendment  which  indicates  any  con- 
trary impression.'^  For  soms,  however,  tXnut 
has  muddied  the  clarity  with  which  he 
spoke." 

The  Senate,  like  the  House,  made  frequent 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  proposed 
amendment  would  not  result  in  tbe  enfran- 
chisement of  the  freedmen.  The  supporters 
who  expressed  their  regret  at  the  fact  were 
Wade  of  Ohio,  •■  Poland  of  Vermont.**  Stew- 
art of  Nevada."*  Howe  of  Wisconsin.*!  Hen- 
deruon  of  Missouri,"  and  Yates  of  Illinola.* 
The  remarka  of  Smator  Sherman  of  Ohio, 
whose  support  for  the  amendment  was  luke- 
warm, see  Globe  2986,  seema  to  have  been 
based  on  the  common  interpretation.** 

DooUttle  of  Wisconsin,  whose  support  for 
the  President  resulted  In  his  virtually  being 
read  out  of  the  Republican  Party,  propoeed 
to  base  representation  on  adult  male  voters. 
Globe  2942.  In  a  discussion  with  Senator 
Grimes  of  Iowa,  a  memt>er  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, about  the  desirability  of  this  change. 
DooUttle  defended  himself  by  pointing  out 
that  "Your  amendment  proposes  to  allow  the 
States  to  say  who  shall  vote."  Globe  2943. 
Grimes  did  not  respond.  Among  the  Demo- 
crats, no  different  view  was  expressed.  Those 
whose  remarks  are  Informative  are  Hendricks 
of  Indiana.**  Cowan  of  Pennsylvania,**  Davla 
of  Kentucky."  and  Johnson  of  Maryland.* 

Senator  Howard,  who  had  opened  debate, 
made  the  last  remarks  in  favor  of  the  Amend- 
ment. He  said: 

"We  know  very  well  that  the  States  re- 
tain the  power,  which  they  have  always  pos- 
sessed, of  regulating  the  right  of  suffrage  in 
the  States.  It  la  the  theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tion itself.  That  right  has  never  been  taken 
from  them;  no  endeavor  has  ever  been  made 
to  take  It  from  them;  and  the  theory  of  this 
whole  amendment  is,  to  leave  tbe  power  of 
r^ulaung  the  suffrage  with  the  people  or 
Legislatures  of  the  States,  and  not  to  as- 


sume to  regulate  It  by  any  clause  of  tbe  Con- 
stitution of  the  Umted  States."  Globe  3088. 

Shortly  thereafter  the  Amendment  was  ap- 
proved. Globe  3041-3042. 

In  tbe  House,  there  was  a  brief  discuaalon 
of  the  Senate  amendmente  and  the  measure 
generally,  chiefiy  by  the  Democrats.  Stevens 
then  concluded  the  debate  aa  he  had  begun 
It,  expressing  his  regret  that  the  Amendmant 
would  not  enfranchise  the  freedmen.**  The 
House  accepted  the  Senate  changes  and  sent 
the  measure  to  the  States.  Globe  3140. 

£.  Collateral  Evidence  of  CanfreMsitmal 
Intent 

It  has  been  suggested  that  deaf^te  thla 
evidence  of  oongresslonal  understanding, 
which  seems  to  be  overwhelming,  the  history 
is  nonetheless  inconclusive.  Primary  reliance 
la  placed  on  debates  over  Hit.  No.  61,  the 
Joint  Committee's  first  effort  In  the  field  of 
the  basis  of  repreeentatlon.  In  theae  debates, 
some  of  the  more  extreme  R&dlcala.  typified 
by  Senator  Simimer  of  Maasachusetts.  sug- 
gested that  Congress  had  power  to  Interfere 
with  state  voter  qualifications  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  enfranchising  the  freedmen.  This 
power  was  s&ld  to  exist  in  a  variety  of  consti- 
tutional provlalona,  including  Article  I,  i  3, 
Article  I,  |  4,  the  war  power,  the  power  over 
territories,  the  guaranty  of  a  republican  form 
of  government,  and  i  3  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment.  Those  who  held  this  view  ex- 
pressed concern  lest  the  Committee's  pit>> 
posal  be  read  to  authorize  the  SUtes  to  dis- 
criminate on  racial  grounda  and  stated  that 
they  could  not  vote  for  the  measure  If  such 
waa  the  correct  construotlon.  They  were 
sometimes  comforted  by  supporters  of  the 
committee  proposal,  who  assured  them  that 
there  would  be  no  such  effect.  From  these 
statements,  and  the  fact  th&t  some  of  thoee 
who  took  the  extreme  view  ultimately  did 
vote  for  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment, It  is  sought  to  construct  a  co\inter- 
argtmiont:  if  HJl.  No,  61,  properly  inter- 
preted, would  not  have  precluded  congres- 
sional exercise  of  power  otherwise  existing 
imder  the  constitutional  provisions  referred 
to,  then  f  2  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
properly  mterpreted,  does  not  preclude  the 
exercise  of  congreis&ional  power  under  it  1 
and  6  of  that  Amendment. 

Thla  argument,  however,  U  even  logically 
fallactoua,  and  quite  understandably  none  of 
the  options  flJed  today  places  much  reliance 
on  It.  I  do  not  maintain  that  the  Framers 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  took  away 
with  one  hand  what  they  had  given  with  the 
other,  but  simply  that  the  Amendment  must 
be  construed  as  a  whole,  and  that  for  the 
reaaons  already  given,  ante  p.  — ,  tbe  in- 
clualou  of  I  2  demonstrates  that  the  Framen 
never  intended  to  confer  the  power  which 
my  Brethren  seek  to  find  in  f  I  1  and  6.  Bing- 
ham, for  one,  distinguished  between  these 
two  positions.  When  it  was  suggested  in  the 
debates  over  HJt.  No.  51  that  the  proviso 
would  remove  preexisting  congressional 
power  over  voting  qualifications,  T*l"e^'^m 
made  the  response  quoted  by  my  colleagues. 
Globe  431-433;  see  pp.  — ,  ante.  When  It  was 
observed  during  tbe  detxates  over  the  pro- 
posed Fourteenth  Amendment  that  |  2  dem- 
onstrated that  the  Amendment  did  not  reach 
state  oontrol  over  voting  qualifications,  Bing- 
ham was  the  one  making  the  observation. 
Globe  3M2,  quoted  ante,  p.  — .  As  Bingham 
seems  to  have  recognized,  tbe  sort  of  argu- 
ment he  made  In  connection  with  H.B.  No. 
51  Is  beside  tbe  point  with  reelect  to  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment. 

In  any  event,  even  disregarding  Its  ana- 
lyUcai  difOculties,  the  argument  U  based  on 
blatant  factual  shortcomings.  All  but  one  of 
the  apeakers  on  whose  statements  primary 
reliance  la  placed  stated,  either  during  the 
debates  on  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  or 
subsequently,  that  the  Amendment  did  not 
enfranchise  the  freedmen.^ 
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PlnaUr.  some  of  tbon  det«nzUaed  to  tua- 
t&ln  tho  le^stfttlon  new  before  ua  rely  on 
Bpeecbee  m*<3e  betwi^en  two  uid  three  years 
after  Congress  had  Mat  the  propoeed  Amend- 
ment to  the  St&tee.  Boutwell  and  SteTeus  In 
the  House,  and  Sumner  in  the  Senate,  argued 
that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  or  enfran- 
chising legislation  was  unoeceaearr  because 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  prohibited  ra- 
d&I  discrimination  tn  voter  quallflcations. 
Saeh  had  earlier  ezpreeaed  the  opposite  po> 
Bltlon.^  Their  Buba«quent  attempce  to  achieve 
by  aaeeitloa  what  they  had  not  tUMl  the  votes 
to  achieve  by  conjtltuUonai  processes  can 
hardly  be  enutled  to  weight. 
r.  Rati/leaHon 
State  materials  relating  to  the  ratification 
process  are  not  very  revealing.  For  the  most 
part  only  gubernatorial  meeaagae  and  com- 
mittee reports  have  survived.^  So  far  as  my 
examination  of  these  materlaU  reveals,  while 
the  opponents  of  the  Amendnuint  were  di- 
vided and  sometimes  equivocal  on  whether 
It  might  be  conctrued  to  require  enfran- 
chisement.'^ the  supportera  of  the  Amend- 
ment In  the  States  approached  the  congrei»- 
Blon&l  proponents  In  the  unanimity  of  their 
Interpretation.  I  have  dlsoovered  only  one 
brief  passage  la  rapport  of  the  Amendmant 
which  appears  to  be  baaed  on  the  assump- 
tloo  that  It  would  result  In  enfranchise- 
ment.^  These  remarks,  in  the  massage  of 
Che  Oovemor  of  nunola.  bad  to  compete  in 
the  minds  of  the  legislators  with  the  view- 
point of  the  Chicago  Tribune.  This  Radical 
Journal  repeatedly  criuclzed  the  Amend- 
ment's lack  of  an  enfranchising  provision. 
and  at  one  time  tt  even  expreased  the  hope 
that  the  South  would  refuse  to  ratify  the 
Amendment  so  that  the  North  would  turn  to 
enfranchiBement  of  the  freedmen  as  the  only 
meonj  of  reconstruction.  June  15,  1866. 
quoted  In  James  1T7.  In  all  the  other  Stateis 
I  have  examined,  where  the  materials  are 
sulSciently  full  for  the  understanding  of  a 
supporter  of  the  Amendment  to  appear,  hlji 
undttrstanding  has  been  that  enfranchise- 
ment would  not  result." 

"me  scanty  oAclal  materials  can  be  sup- 
plemented by  other  sourcea.  Thera  was  a  con- 
greaBional  electloa  in  the  fall  of  the  year 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  went  to  the 
States.  The  Radicals  ran  on  the  Amendment 
•a  their  reconstruction  program,  attempting 
to  force  voten  to  efaooee  between  their  pUn 
and  that  of  President  Johnson.  From  the 
campaign  speeches  and  frocn  newapapar  re- 
actions, we  can  get  some  further  Idea  of  the 
underetandlng  of  the  States. 

The  tone  of  the  o&mpaJgn  was  set  by  the 
formal  report  of  the  Joint  Committee,  which 
Feesenden  openly  atatMl  he  had  composed 
as  a  partisan  docunwnt.  Jamea  147.  Indeed, 
It  was  not  even  submitted  to  Oongrees  unUl 
the  day  the  Senate  approved  the  measure,  and 
then  only  tn  manuscript  form.  Olobe  BOSS.  On 
the  delicate  issue  of  Negro  saffrage.  the  re- 
port read  aa  follows :  ■* 

"Doubiz  were  entertained  whether  Oon- 
greaa  had  power,  even  under  the  amended 
Constitution,  to  prescribe  the  quallflcatlons 
of  voters  In  a  State,  or  could  act  directly  on 
the  subject.  It  was  doubtful.  In  the  opinion 
of  your  committee,  whether  the  States  would 
consent  to  surrender  a  power  they  had  al- 
ways exercised,  and  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached. As  the  beet  If  not  the  only  method 
of  Rtirmountlng  the  dlflleulty,  and  as  emi- 
nently ]ixBt  and  proper  m  Itself,  your  com- 
mittee came  to  the  oonclualam  that  poUtlcal 
power  should  be  poasewad  Ln  aH  the  Sistee 
exactly  In  proportion  as  the  rtgbt  of  suf- 
frage should  be  granted,  without  distinction 
of  color  or  race.  This  It  was  thought  would 
leave  the  whole  question  with  the  people  of 
each  State,  holding  out  to  all  the  advantage 
of  Increased  political  power  as  an  induoe- 


Footnotaa  at  end  of  arUcla. 


meat  to  allow  all  to  participate  in  Its  excr- 
otse.  Such  a  provision  would  be  in  Ita  nature 
gentle  and  persuasive,  and  would  lead.  It 
■was  hoped,  at  no  distant  day,  to  an  equal 
paruclpatlon  of  aU.  without  distinction.  In 
aU  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship, 
thus  aaordlng  a  full  and  adeqiisAe  protection 
to  aU  flaiwiee  of  dtlaens,  since  aU  would  have, 
through  the  baUot-box.  the  power  of  stif- 
prateetton. 

"Holding  these  views,  your  comxnlttee  pre- 
pared an  ameiidemnt  to  carry  out  this  idea, 
aad  submitted  the  same  to  Congre^.  Unfor- 
conataly.  as  we  thlnX  tt  did  not  receive  the 
necessary  conatliuUonaJ  support  in  the  Sen- 
ate, and  therefore  could  not  be  propoeed  for 
adoption  by  the  States.  The  principle  in- 
volved tn  that  amendment  Is,  however,  be- 
lieved to  be  sound,  and  your  committee  have 
again  pcppoeed  it  In  another  tvrm,  hoping 
that  ic  may  recalve  the  approbation  of  Oon- 
gress." 

Newspapers  expressed  the  same  view  of 
the  reach  of  the  Amendment.  Sven  while 
dallberatlons  were  underway,  predictions 
that  Congress  would  come  up  with  a  plan 
UiTolTlng  enfranchlaemeat  of  the  freedmen 
had  gradually  ceased.  James  41.  When  the 
Amendmant  was  released  to  the  pteM,  An- 
drew Johnson  was  reported  as  saelng  in  It 
a  "practical  abandonxnent  of  the  Negro  suf- 
frage Issue."  Cincinnati  Dally  CoomMrelal. 
April  30,  1866.  quoted  In  Jamea  117.  The  New 
Tork  Herald  had  reported  editorially  that 
the  Axnendment  reflected  an  abandonment 
al  the  Radical  push  for  Negro  suXTrsge  and 
aooeptance  of  Johnson's  position  that  contmsl 
over  suffrage  rested  exclusively  with  the 
States.  May  1,  1866,  reported  in  Jamas  119. 
The  Nation,  a  Radical  organ,  aUrlbuted  the 
absence  of  any  provision  on  Negro  suffrage  to 
"shesr  want  of  ooofldaooe  In  t2ie  public." 

a  Nation  64S  (Uay  1,  1886),  quoted  In 
James  130.  The  Chicago  Itlbune.  another 
Radical  organ,  complained  tdiiat  I  1  was  ob- 
JeoHonaMs  as  "siupluaage."  May  B.  ldS6. 
quoted  m  James  133.  and  later  In  the  same 
month  cTlticlEed  the  me««ure  for  "postpon- 
ing, not  settling"  the  matter  of  equal  poUtl- 
oal  rights  for  Negroes.  May  31,  1866,  quoted 
in  James  146.  As  dellberadons  continued,  the 
reporting  went  on  in  the  same  vein.  The 
New  Tork  Times  reported  that  with  elections 
approaching.  "No  one  now  talks  or  dreams 
of  forcing  Negro  suffrage  upon  the  Southern 
States."  June  6,  1866.  The  Cincinnati  Dally 
Commercial  and  the  Boston  Dally  Journal 
Tor  June  7,  1866,  commented  on  the  Radicals' 
abandcoiment  of  Negro  suffrage.  Jtunee  146. 
Much  the  same  picture  emergee  from  the 
campaign  speeches.  Although  an  occaalonjil 
Democrat  expressed  the  fear  that  the  Ameaid- 
ment  wtmld  or  might  result  in  poUtlcal 
equality,"  the  supporters  of  the  Amendment 
denied  such  effects  without  exception  that 
I  have  dlsoovered.  Among  the  leading  con- 
greealos&l  figures  who  stated  in  campaign 
speeches  that  Hie  Amendment  did  not  pro- 
hibit racial  voting  quallflcatlons  were  8en- 
at-ors  Howe.  Lane.  Shennan,  and  Sumner, 
and  Congreasmen  Ring^^ftm.  Delano.  Sohenck, 
Stevens,  and  lYumbuIl.  See  James  I&0~16a! 
173,  178:  Faliman.  ntpn,  a  etao.  L.  Rev., 
at  70-76. 

As  was  pointed  out  above,  all  but  a  hand- 
ful of  northern  States  prohibited  hlacka  from 
voting  at  all,  and  opporttlon  to  «.  change 
was  intense.  Between  1886  and  1869  referenda 
on  the  Issue  rejected  impartial  Negro  suf- 
frage in  Colorado  Territory,  Connecticut 
Wisconsin.  Mlnnseota  (twice) ,  the  Dtstnct  of 
Colxmibla.  Nebraska  Territory.  Kansas,  C»iIo, 
Mlrhlgnn.  Mlaaourl.  and  New  York.  Only  Iowa 
and  Minnesota  acc^ted  tt,  and  that  ai  the 
day  Grant  was  elected  to  the  Presidency.^ 
It  Is  Inconceivable  that  those  States,  In  that 
climate,  cotild  have  ratified  the  Amendment 
with  the  expectation  that  It  would  requlze 
them  to  permit  their  black  dtlaens  to  vote. 
Small  wonder,  then,  (bat  In  eariy  1869  sub- 


stantially ths  same  group  at  man  who  three 
yean  earlier  had  propoeed  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  felt  It  necessary  to  m^fc;^  fup. 
ther  modlflcationa  In  ths  Constltutton  If 
state  suffrage  tows  were  to  be  oontzoUsd 
even  to  the  minimal  degree  of  pcohlblttng 
quallficauooj  which  on  their  face  discrimi- 
nated on  the  aluu  of  race.  If  the  oonse- 
queoces  for  our  federal  system  were  not  so 
serious  ths  contention  that  the  history  Is 
■inconclusive"  would  be  undeserving  of  at- 
tenUon.  And.  with  all  respect,  the  trana- 
parent  failure  of  attampcs  to  cast  doubt  on 
the  original  understanding  is  simply  further 
evidence  of  the  force  of  the  hlafeorlcal  reoQSd. 
n 
The  history  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
meat  with  respect  to  suffrage  qualifications 
Is  remarkably  free  of  the  problems  which 
bedevU  most  attempu  to  find  a  reliable  guide 
to  present  decision  in  the  pages  of  the  past. 
Instead  there  ts  virtually  unanimous  agreed 
ment.  clearly  and  repeatedly  expressed,  that 
)  1  of  the  Amendment  did  not  reach  dis- 
criminatory voter  quallflcatlons.  In  this 
rather  remarkable  situation,  the  issue  of  the 
bearing  of  the  historical  understanding  on 
constitutional  interpretation  squarely  arises. 
I  must  confess  to  complete  astonishment 
at  the  position  of  some  of  my  Brethren  that 
the  history  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 

has  become  Irrelevant.  Ante,  p.  .  in  the 

six  years  since  I  first  set  out  much  of  this 
history, T»  I  have  seen  no  JustUlcatlon  for 
such  a  result  which  appears  to  me  at  all 
adequate.  With  matters  In  this  poatuie,  I 
need  do  no  more  by  way  of  Justifying  my 
reliance  on  these  materlaU  than  sketch  the 
famUlar  outlines  of  our  constitutional  sys- 
tem. 

When  the  OonaUtution  with  its  original 
Amendments  came  Into  being,  the  States 
delegated  some  of  their  sovereign  powers  to 
the  Federal  Government,  aurrendered  other 
powers,  and  expressly  retained  aU  powers  not 
delegated  or  surrendered.  Amend.  X.  The 
power  to  set  state  voting  qualifications  was 
neither  surrendered  nor  delegated,  except  to 
the  extent  that  the  guaranty  of  a  republican 
form  of  government  ■>  may  be  thought  to 
require  a  certain  miTYifnun^  distribution  of 
political  power.  The  power  to  set  qualifica- 
tions for  voters  for  national  office,  created 
by  the  ConstltuUon.  was  expressly  committed 
to  the  States  by  Article  I,  I  2,  and  Artlda 
n.  I  I."  By  Article  V,  States  may  be  deprived 
of  their  retained  powers  only  with  the  oon- 
curTenee  of  two-thlrda  of  each  Bouse  of 
Congress  and  three-fourths  of  the  States.  No 
one  asserts  that  the  power  to  set  voting  quaU- 
oatlons  was  taken  from  the  States  or  sub- 
jected to  federal  control  by  any  Amendment 
before  the  Fourteenth.  Tim  historical  evi- 
dence makea  tt  plain  that  the  Congress  and 
the  States  proposing  and  ratifying  that 
Amendment  sfflrmatlvely  understood  that 
they  were  not  limiting  state  power  over  vot- 
ing qualifications.  The  eUstenoe  of  the  power 
therefore  survived  the  amending  process 
and.  except  a«  it  has  been  limited  by  the 
Fifteenth,  Nineteenth,  and  Twenty-foiu'th 
Amendmenu,  It  still  exlsu  today."  Indeed, 
the  very  fact  that  constitutional  amend- 
ments were  deemed  ueceasary  to  bring  about 
federal  abolition  of  state  rssinctions  on  vot- 
ing by  reason  of  race  (Amend.  XV),  sax 
(Amend  XIX) .  and  even  with  respect  to  fed- 
eral elections,  the  failure  to  pay  state  poll 
taxes  (Amend.  XXIV),  is  Itself  forceful  evi- 
dence of  the  common  understanding  In  1869, 
1D19.  and  IB«9.  respectively,  that  the  foot' 
teenth  Amendment  did  not  empower  Oon- 
greas  to  legislate  In  these  respects. 

It  miist  be  recognlaed,  of  course,  that  the 
amending  proceea  ut  not  the  only  way  In 
which  constitutional  understanding  altara 
with  time.  The  judiciary  has  long  been  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  ^>plylDg  the  Oon- 
stltutlon  In  changing  circumstances,  ^^d  aa 
ooDtfitloDa  ctuuifB  Uw  OoDgtttutloii  m   a 
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senss  changes  as  well.  But  when  the  Court 
gives  the  language  of  the  Constitution  an 
unforeseen  ^plication,  It  does  so,  whether 
explicitly  or  isnpllcltly.  In  the  name  of  soms 
underlying  purpose  of  the  Framers.*  This  Is 
necessarily  so;  the  federal  Judiciary,  which 
by  express  constitutional  provision  Is  i^- 
polnted  for  life,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
beld  responsible  by  the  electorate,  has  no  In- 
herent general  authority  to  establish  the 
norms  for  the  rest  of  society.  It  ts  limited  to 
elaboration  and  application  of  the  precepts 
ordained  In  the  Constitution  by  the  political 
representatives  of  the  people.  When  the  Court 
disregards  the  express  Intent  and  iinder- 
standlng  of  the  Pramera,  it  has  Invaded  the 
realm  of  the  political  prooess  to  which  the 
amending  power  was  committed,  and  It  has 
violated  the  constitutional  structure  which 
it  la  Its  highest  duty  to  protsct.** 

As  the  Court  Is  not  Justified  In  substituting 
its  own  views  of  wise  policy  for  the  com- 
mands of  the  Constitution,  still  less  it  Is 
Justlfisd  In  allowing  Congress  to  disregard 
thoss  coounands  as  ths  Court  understands 
them.  Although  Congress'  expression  of  the 
view  that  it  does  have  power  to  alter  state 
suffrage  quallfloatlons  is  entitled  to  the  most 
respectful  oonslderatlon  by  the  Judiciary, 
coming  as  It  does  from  a  coordinate  branch 
of  government.*  this  cannot  displace  the 
duty  of  this  Court  to  make  an  Independent 
determination  whether  Congress  has  ex- 
ceeded Its  powers.  The  reason  for  this  goes 
beyond  Marshall's  assertion  that  "It  Is  em- 
phatically the  province  and  duty  of  the  Ju- 
dicial department  to  say  what  the  taw  is." 
Marbujy  v.  Madison,  5  U.5.  (1  Cranch)  137, 
177  {laoS).*  It  Inheres  In  the  atructure  of 
ths  constitutional  system  itaslf.  Congraes  is 
subject  to  none  of  the  Institutional  restraints 
impneort  on  Judicial  decisionmaking;  It  Is 
oontrolled  only  by  the  political  process.  In 
Article  V,  the  Framers  expressed  the  view 
that  the  political  restraints  on  Congress 
alone  were  an  tnsutllclent  control  over  the 
prooess  of  constitution -making.  The  con- 
currence of  two-thirds  of  each  House  and  of 
three-fourths  of  the  States  waa  needed  for 
the  political  check  to  be  adequate.  To  allow 
a  Blmple  majority  of  Congress  to  have  final 
say  on  matters  of  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tion la  therefore  fundamentally  out  of  keep- 
ing with  the  constitutional  structure.  Nor  Is 
that  structure  adequately  protected  by  a  re- 
quirement that  the  Judiciary  l>e  able  to  per- 
oslve  a  baalB  for  the  congressional  interpreta- 
tion, the  only  restriction  laid  down  In  Kat- 
eenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  VS.  641   (1966). 

It  Is  suggested  That  the  proper  basis  for 
ths  doctrine  enunciated  In  Morgan  lies  in 
the  relative  fact-finding  competence  of 
Court,  Congress,  and  state  legislatures.  Ante. 
p.  — .  In  this  view,  as  I  understand  it,  alnoe 
Congress  Is  at  least  aa  well  qualified  as  a 
state  legislature  to  determine  factual  tsaues. 
and  far  better  qualified  than  this  Court, 
where  a  dispute  Is  basically  factual  in  nature 
the  congressional  finding  of  fact  should  con- 
trol subject  only  to  review  by  this  Court  for 
reasonableness. 

In  the  first  place,  this  argument  has  little 
or  no  (ores  as  applied  to  the  Issue  whether 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  covers  voter 
qualiflcations.  Indeed.  I  do  not  understand 
tlie  adberenu  of  If  or^aa  to  maintain  the  con- 
trary. But  even  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Foartacnth  Amendment  does  place  a  limit  on 
the  sorts  of  voter  quallflcatlons  which  a 
Stats  may  adopt,  I  stUI  do  not  see  any  real 
force  in  the  reaaoolng. 

When  my  Brothers  tefsr  to  "complex  fac- 
tual questions,"  ante.  p.  ,  they  call  to 

mind  disputes  about  primary,  obJeetlTe  facts 
dealing  with  such  Issues  as  the  number  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  18  and  31.  ths 
extent  of  their  education,  and  so  forth.  The 
brSafk  of  the  four  States  in  these  cases  take 
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no  laeue  with  respect  to  any  of  the  facts  of 
this  nature  presented  to  Congrsss  and  railed 

on  by  my  Brothers  Douguu,  ante,  p. ,  and 

BaxHHAN,  WHm,  and  Mabshalu  ante,  p. . 

Except  for  one  or  two  matters  of  dubious 
relevance,  tbeae  facu  are  not  subject  to  ra- 
tional dlsputs.  The  disagreement  in  these 
cases  revolves  around  the  evaluation  of  this 
largely  uncontested  factual  material.*'  On  the 
.  BssumpKAon  that  maturity  and  experience  an 
relevant  to  Intelligent  and  responsible  exer- 
cise of  the  elective  franchise,  are  the  im- 
maturity and  inexperience  of  the  average 
IB-,  19-,  or  30-year-old  auAclently  serious  to 
Justify  denying  such  a  person  a  direct  voice 
m  decisions  affecting  his  or  her  life?  Whether 
or  not  this  Judgment  la  characterised  ss 
"factual,"  It  calls  for  striking  a  balance  be- 
tween Incommensurate  interests.  Where  the 
balance  la  to  be  struck  depends  \iltlmately  on 
the  values  and  the  perspective  of  the  deci- 
sionmaker. It  Is  a  matter  as  to  which  men 
of  good  will  can  and  do  reasonably  differ, 

I  fully  agree  that  Judgments  of  the  sort 
involved  here  are  beyond  the  institutional 
competence  and  constitutional  authority  of 
the  Judiciary.  See,  e.  g..  Baker  v.  Cair,  369 
U.S.  166.  366-330  (1963)  (Frankfurter,  J.,  <lls- 
sentlng);  Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  IH»- 
trict  No.  IS.  396  UB.  631,  634-641  (1060) 
(Stzwaxt,  J.,  dissenting) .  Tlisy  are  pre- 
eminently matters  for  legislative  discretion, 
with  Judicial  review,  If  It  exists  at  all,  nar- 
rowly limited.  But  the  same  reasons  which 
In  my  view  would  require  the  judiciary  to 
sustain  a  reasonable  state  resolution  of  the 
issue  iJso  require  Congress  to  abstain  from 
entering  the  picture. 

Judicial  deference  is  based,  not  on  rela- 
tive fact-finding  competence,  but  on  due  re- 
gard for  the  decision  of  the  txxly  oonxtttu- 
tlonally  appointed  to  decide.  firtabUshment 
of  voting  qualifications  Is  s  matter  for  stale 
legislatures.  Assuming  any  authority  at  all. 
only  when  the  Court  can  aay  with  some  con- 
fidence that  the  legislature  has  demanstrably 
erred  in  adjusting  the  competing  interests 
Is  It  Justified  in  striking  down  the  legisla- 
tive Judgment.  This  order  of  things  Is  more 
efficient  and  more  congenial  to  our  system 
and.  in  my  Judgment,  much  more  likely  to 
achieve  satisfactory  results  than  one  in  which 
the  Court  has  a  free  hand  to  replace  state 
leglslaUve  Judgmenu  with  lu  own.  See  Fer- 
gtuon  V.  Skmpa,  373  U.S.  736    (1963). 

The  same  considerations  apply,  and  wltit 
almost  equal  force,  to  Congress'  displacement 
of  state  decisions  with  lu  own  ideas  of  wise 
policy.  The  sole  disttnctloo  between  Congreae 
and  the  Court  in  this  regam  Is  that  Con- 
gress, being  an  elective  body,  prestimptively 
has  popular  authority  for  the  value  Judg- 
ment It  makes.  But  since  the  state  legis- 
lature has  a  like  authority,  this  distinction 
between  Congress  and  tiie  Judldary  falls 
^art  of  Justifying  a  oongrssslonal  veto  on 
the  state  Judgment  The  perspectives  and 
values  of  national  legislators  on  the  issue 
of  voting  qualifications  are  likely  to  differ 
from  those  of  state  legislators,  but  I  see  no 
reason  a  prion  to  prefer  those  of  the  na- 
tional figures,  whose  collective  decision,  ap- 
plying nationwide.  Is  necessarily  leas  aliUe  to 
take  aooount  Df  peculiar  local  conditions. 
Whether  one  agrees  with  this  Judgment  or 
not.  It  Is  the  one  expressed  by  the  Framers 
tn  leaving  voter  qualifications  to  the  States. 
The  Supremacy  Clause  doss  not,  as  my  col- 
leagues seem  to  argue,  represent  a  Judg- 
ment that  fedenal  dedalons  are  superior  to 
those  of  the  State  whenever  the  two  may 
differ. 

To  be  sure,  my  oollsaguas  do  not  sxpreas- 
ly  say  tbat  Congress  or  this  Court  Is  em- 
powered by  the  Constitution  to  substitute 
Its  own  Judgment  for  those  of  the  States. 
HowsTsr,  before  sustaining  a  atate  Judgment 
they  require  a  "clear  nbowing  that  the  bur- 
den Imposed  Is  nocesaary  to  protect  a  com- 

peUlQg  and  aubstantlal  governmental  In- 


terest." "  Ante.  p. ;  see  p.  ,  n.  31.  1 

should  think  tbat  if  the  state  Interest  were 
truly  "compelling"  and  "substanlflal."  and  a 
clear  ahoa'ing  could  be  made  Itmx  the  voter 
qualification  was  "necessary"  to  its  preserva- 
tion, no  reasonable  person  would  t-htnif  the 
quallficatloQ.  undesirable.  Equlvalently,  If 
my  ooUeigues  or  majority  of  Congress  deem 
a  given  voting  qualification  undesirable  as 
a  matter  of  policy,  they  must  consider  that 
the  state  interests  Involved  are  not  "com- 
pelling" or  'substantial"  or  that  t^ey  can 
be  adequately  protected  In  other  ways.  It  fol- 
lows th&t  my  colleagues  must  be  prepared 
to  hold  Invalid  as  a  matter  of  federal  con- 
stitutional law  all  state  voting  qualifications 
which  they  deem  unwise,  as  well  as  all  such 
qinJlfloations  which  Congress  reasocably 
deems  unwise.  For  this  reason.  I  find  their 
arguoMnt  subject  to  the  same  objecUon  as 
if   It   explicitly   acknowledged   such   a  ooo- 

ClUBlOD. 

It  nasTOB  to  me  that  ttie  notion  of  deference 
to  congressional  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  the  Court  promulgated  In 
Morgan,  Is  directly  related  to  this  higher 
standard  of  constltutlonauty  which  the 
Court  intimated  In  Harper  v.  Virginia  Board 
of  EUctiona,  3B3  [7.8.663  (1^66),  and  brought 
to  fruition  In  Kramer,  when  the  scops  of 
federal  reriew  of  state  determinations  be- 
came so  broad  as  to  be  Judicially  unmanage- 
able, it  was  natural  for  the  Court  to  seek 
assistance  from  the  national  legislature.  If 
the  federal  role  were  restricted  to  Iti  tradi- 
tional and  appropriate  scope,  review  for  the 
sort  of  "plain  error"  which  is  variously  de- 
scribed as  "arbitrary  and  capricious."  "Ir- 
rational," or  "invidious."  there  would  be  no 
call  for  the  Court  to  defer  to  a  congressional 
Judgment  on  this  score  that  It  did  not  And 
convincing.  Whether  a  state  Judgment  has 
■io  exceeded  the  bounds  of  reason  as  to  au- 
thorize federal  intervention  is  not  a  matter 
as  to  which  the  political  process  Is  Intrin- 
sically likely  to  produce  a  sounder  or  more 
acceptable  result.  It  Is  a  matter  of  the  deli- 
cate adjiistment  of  the  federal  system.  In 
this  ares,  to  rely  on  Congress  would  make 
that  body  a  Judgis  in  ita  own  cause.  Ilu  rola 
of  Anal  arbiter  belongs  to  this  Court, 
xn 

Since  I  cannot  agres  that  the  Fourteeoth 
Amendment  empowered  Congress,  or  the  fed- 
eral Judiciary,  to  control  voter  quallflcatlons, 
I  turn  to  other  asserted  sources  of  congrea- 
slonal  power.  My  Brother  Black  would  find 
that  such  power  exists  with  respect  to  federal 
elections  by  virtue  of  Article  I.  I  4.  and  seem- 
ingly other  considerations  wttlcAi  he  finds  I19- 
pllcit  in  federal  authority. 

The  constitutional  proTlalons  oontnHUng 
the  regulation  of  congressional  elections  are 
the  following: 

Art.  I.  I  3 :  "the  Klectora  |  for  Repreeenta- 
tlves]  In  each  State  ahall  have  the  Quallfl- 
cattons  requisite  for  Electors  of  the  most 
numerous  Branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 

Art.  I.  I  4:  "The  Tlmea.  Plaoes  and  Manner 
of  holding  Elections  for  Senators  and  Be|>- 
resentstlves,  shall  be  prescribed  In  each  State 
by  the  Ijeglslature  thereof:  but  the  Congress 
cnay  at  any  time  by  Law  make  or  alter  such 
Regulations,  except  as  to  the  Pisces  of  Choos- 
ing Senators." 

Amend.  Xvli.  "The  electon  (for  Senators} 
tn  each  State  sfa^l  have  the  quaUfioatloos 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  ntimeroos 
branch  of  the  State  legislatures." 

It  Is  difficult  to  aee  how  words  could  be 
clsarer  In  stating  what  Congress  can  control 
and  what  it  cannot  oontrol.  Surely  nothing 
in  these  provisions  lends  Itself  to  the  rlew 
tbat  voting  qualifications  in  federal  elec- 
tions are  to  be  set  by  Congress.  The  reasrm 
for  the  scheme  Is  not  hard  to  find.  In  the 
Constitutional  convention.  Madison  ex- 
pressed the  Tiew  that  "The  qualifications  of 
electors  aad  elected  were  fundamental  utl- 
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cleB  In  ft  BepubUc&a  Govt,  and  ought  to  b« 
fixad  by  tb«  Ooostltutlon.  U  the  XjcglAlAture 
could  regulate  thoee  of  either,  it  can  by  de- 
grees subvert  the  Constitution."  3  &f.  ^u-- 
nod.  Records  of  the  Federal  Convention  of 
1787.  at  340-afiO  (1»11).  Be  explained  fur- 
tber  In  Tbe  FMerallat  No.  53.  at  336  (C.  Etoe- 
slter  ed.  IMi). 

"To  bare  reduced  the  different  quallflca- 
tlona  In  the  different  States  to  one  uniform 
rule  would  probably  have  been  aa  dissatisfac- 
tory to  sotne  of  tbe  States  as  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  the  Convention.  The  provi- 
aloa  made  by  the  Convention  appean,  there- 
fore, to  b«  the  best  that  lay  within  their  op- 
tion. It  must  be  satisfactory  to  every  State, 
baeauee  tt  is  comfortable  to  the  standard  al- 
ready established  or  which  may  be  estab- 
lished by  Che  State  Itself.  It  will  be  safe  to 
the  United  States,  because,  being  flxed  by 
the  State  oonstttutlons,  It  is  not  alterable  by 
the  State  governments;  and  K  cannot  be 
feared  that  the  people  of  the  States  will  alter 
this  part  of  their  constitutions  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  abridge  the  rights  secured  to  them 
by  the  >«deral  Constitution." 

See  alao  Federalist  No.  60,  at  371  (C.  Bos- 
elter  «d.   1961)    (Hamilton),  quoted  In  the 

opinion  of  Ma.  Jcancx  8txw*«t,  ante  p. . 

which  U  to  the  same  effect. 

As  to  presidential  eleeuons.  the  Constitu- 
tion provides: 

"Bach  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  Manner 
as  Che  Legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
I?amber  of  neotora.  .  .  .•*  Art.  n,  1 1,  d.  3. 
"The  Oongreas  may  determine  the  Time 
of  cbtising  Hectors,  and  the  Day  on  which 
they  ahaU  give  their  Vote;  which  Day  shall 
be  the  same  throughout  the  United  States  " 
Art.  n.  I  I.  cl.  4. 

Even  the  power  to  control  the  "Ifcnner^ 
of  holding  elections,  given  with  reepect  to 
congreeslonat  elections  by  Article  I,  |  4.  la 
absent  with  respect  to  the  selection  of  presi- 
dential electors.**  And,  of  course,  the  fact  that 
It  waa  deemed  necessary  to  provide  separately 
for  congreaslona!  power  to  regulate  the  time 
of  choosing  presidential  electors  and  the 
President  himself  demonstratea  that  the 
power  over  "Times.  Places  and  Manner"  given 
by  Article  I.  J  4,  does  not  refer  to  presiden- 
tial elections,  but  only  to  the  elecUons  for 
Congressman.  Any  shadow  of  a  Justiflcatlon 
for  congressional  powar  with  reapect  to  oon- 
greestoaal  elections  therefore  disappears  ut- 
terly in  presldentla]  electlona. 


With  theee  major  conteatloos  resolved.  It 
la  convenient  to  ooculder  the  three  secttoas 
of  the  Act  Individually  to  determine  whether 
they  can  be  supported  by  any  other  basis 
of  oongresslooal  power. 

A.  Voting  Age 

The  only  constitutional  basis  advanced  In 
support  of  the  lowering  of  the  vorUng  age  la 
the  power  to  enforce  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause,  a  power  found  in  |  5  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  ^or  the  reaaouB  already 
given.  It  catmot  be  said  that  the  statutory 
provision  la  valid  as  declaratory  of  the  mean- 
ing of  that  clause.  Jts  validity  therefore  must 
rest  on  oongresslonaJ  power  to  lower  the  vot- 
ing age  as  a  means  of  preventing  Invidious 
discrimination  thAt  is  within  the  purview 
of  that  clause. 

The  history  of  tbe  Rmrteentb  Amentfment 
may  well  foreclose  the  posalbUlty  that  I  S  em- 
powers Congress  to  enfranchise  a  class  of 
citizens  BO  that  they  may  protect  themselves 
against  discrimination  forbidden  by  the  Itrst 
section,  but  It  Is  unnecessary  for  me  to  ex- 
plore that  question.  For  I  thin*  It  fair  to 
say  that  the  xuggeetlon  that  members  of  the 
ago  group  between  18  and  31  are  threatened 
with  unconstitutional  dlacrlmlnatlon.  or  that 
any  hypothetlcaj  discrimination  la  likely  to 
*■"    "*     ^"'   by   lowering  the  voting  age.  Is 
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Uttle  short  of  faoolful.  I  see  no  JustUlflatlon 
for  stretching  to  And  any  suoh  poaslblUty 
when  all  tbe  evidence  Indicate*  that  Con- 
gress— led  on  by  recent  decisions  of  this 
Court — thought  Bln4>ly  that  IS-year-olda 
were  fairly  exMtled  to  the  vote  aod  that 
Congress  oould  give  It  to  them  by  legla- 
latlon. « 

I  therefore  conclude,  for  these  and  other 
reasons  given  In  this  opinion,  that  In  f  303 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1970  Congress  exceeded  Its  delegated  poweze. 
B.  RetiOency 
For  reaaons  already  stated,  neither  the 
power  to  regulate  voting  qualifications  in 
presidential  elections,  asserted  by  my  Brother 
Bt^cK,  nor  the  power  to  declare  the  mean- 
ing of  I  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
relied  on  by  my  Brother  Dottclas,  caji  sup- 
port I  303  of  the  Act.  It  would  also  be  frivo- 
lous to  contend  that  requiring  States  to  al- 
low new  arrivals  to  vote  in  presidential  elec- 
tions Is  an  appropriate  means  of  preventing 
local  discrimination  against  them  In  other 
respects,  or  of  foreetalMng  violations  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  TTie  remaining 
grounds  relied  on  are  the  Privileges  and  Im- 
munities Clause  of  Article  IV.  {  3.«  and  the 
right  to  travel  across  state  lines. 

While  the  right  of  quallfled  electors  to 
oast  their  baUots  and  to  have  their  votes 
counted  WES  held  to  be  a  privilege  of  citizen- 
ship In  ex  parte  Yarbrough.  110  U.  8.  651 
(1884).  and  zmtted  States  v.  Classic.  813  U.  S. 
200  (1041),  these  decisions  were  careful  to 
observe  that  It  remained  with  laie  States  to 
determine  the  class  of  quallfled  voters.  It 
was  federal  law,  acting  on  this  State-defined 
class,  which  turned  the  right  to  vote  Into  a 
privilege  of  national  cltlwnshlp.  As  the 
Court  has  consistently  held,  the  Prlvllegee 
and  Immunities  Clauses  do  not  react  on  the 
mere  status  of  citizenship  to  enfranchise  any 
citizen  whom  an  otherwise  valid  state  law 
does  not  allow  to  vote.  Minor  v.  Hajypersett 
88  U.S.  (31  Wall.)  183.  170-178  (1874):  Pope 
V.  WiUiams.  103  VS.  831.  833  (1004):  Brma- 
love  V.  STittles.  303  U.  S.  377,  383  (1997):  cf 
ffnottden  v.  Huffhea.  331  UB.  1,  6-7  (1044). 
Minors,  felons,  Insane  pereons,  and  persons 
who  have  not  sattsfled  residency  require- 
ments are  among  thoee  dtlseas  who  are  not 
allowed  to  vote  In  most  States.*"  The  Privi- 
leges and  Immunltlee  Clause  of  Article  TV  of 
the  Constitution  is  a  direct  deacendent  of 
Article  IV  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation: 

"The  better  to  sec^ire  and  perpetuate  mu- 
tual friendship  and  Intercourse  among  the 
people  of  the  different  States  in  this  ITnlon, 
the  free  Inhabitants  of  theee  States,  paupers. 
vagabonds  and  fugitives  from  Justice  ex- 
cepted, ahall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
hnmunltles  of  free  dUsens  In  the  several 
States 

It  la  isooncelvable  that  these  words  when 
used  In  the  Articles  conld  have  twen  under- 
stood to  abolish  state  durational  residency 
requirements. •■  'n»ere  Is  not  a  vestige  of  evi- 
dence that  any  further  extent  was  envl- 
sloned  for  them  when  they  were  carried  over 
Into  the  Constttutlan.  And.  as  I  have  sbown. 
when  they  were  substAntlally  repeated  In  )  1 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  It  wa*  afllrm- 
atlvely  understood  that  they  did  not  Include 
the  rl^t  to  vote.  The  Privileges  and  Im- 
munltlee Clause  is  therefore  unavailing  to 
sustain  any  portion  of  I  303. 

The  right  to  tvavel  aeroas  state  Uses,  see 
United  States  v.  Ouest.  383  VS.  746,  757- 
768  (1988),  and  Shapiro  v.  Thompson,  804 
TTjB.  818.  830  ( 1980) .  U  Ufcewlse  insufficient  to 
require  Idaho  to  conform  her  laws  to  the  re- 
quirements of  %  203.  Ma.  JnwTTcx  Sttwakt  )ua- 
tlfles  1  303  solely  on  the  power  under  I  6  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  enforce  the 
PrlTlleges  and  Immunities  Clause  of  1 1  which 
he  deema  tbe  bastfl  for  the  right  to  travel. 

Ante,  p.  .  I  find  It  Impoealbte  to  square 

the  position  that  I  8  atrthorlsee  Congress  to 
abolish  state  voting  quallflcatlona  baaed  on 
residency  with  the  pooltlon  that  It  does  not 


authorize  Congress  to  aboU^  such  quftUfl- 
catlons  baaed  on  race.  Since  the  hlstorloat 
record  compels  me  to  accept  the  latter  posi- 
tion, I  must  reject  the  Tormsr. 

Ma.  JusTid  BaxKNAif,  Ma.  Juencx  WHrrx, 
and  Ma.  Jusncx  Maksh^ux  do  not  anchor  the 
right  of  interstate  travel  to  any  specific  con- 
stitutional provision,  ^nte.  p.  .  Past  de- 
cisions to  which  they  refer  have  relied  on  the 
two  Privileges  and  Immunltlee  Clauses.  Just 
discussed,  the  Due  Process  Clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment,  and  tbe  Commerce  Clause. 
See  Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394,  U.  S.,  at  630  n. 
8:  tit.,  at  688-671  (dissenting  opinion).  The 
Fifth  Amendment  is  whtdly  Inapplicable  to 
state  laws:  and  stirely  the  Commeroe  cianse 
cannot  be  seriously  relied  on  to  eustaln  the 
Act  here  challenged.  With  no  specific  clause 
of  the  Constitution  empowering  Congiees  to 
enact  I  202,  I  faU  to  see  how  that  nebulous 
Judicial  construct,  the  right  to  travel,  can 
do  so. 

The  renmlnlng  provision  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  involved  in  these 
casee  is  the  flve-year  stispenslon  of  Arlaona's 
requirement  that  registrants  be  able  to  read 
the  Constitution  In  Engltah  and  to  write  their 
names.  Although  the  Issue  Is  not  free  from 
difficulty.  T  em  of  the  opinion  that  this  pro- 
vUlon  can  be  sustained  as  a  valid  means  of 
enforcing  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

Despite  the  lack  of  evidence  of  specific  In- 
stances of  discriminatory  application  or  ef- 
fect. Congress  could  have  determined  that 
racial  prejudice  is  prevalent  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  that  literacy  teats  tinduly  lend 
themselves  to  discriminatory  application, 
either  conscious  or  unconscious.**  This  dan- 
ger or  Violation  of  |  i  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  waa  sufficient  to  authorize  the 
exercise  of  congressional  power  under  |  3. 

Whether  to  engage  in  a  more  particular- 
ized Inquiry  Into  the  extent  and  effecte  of 
dlscrlmlnatlMi,  either  as  a  condition  prec- 
edent or  as  a  oondlUon  subsequent  to  sus- 
pension Of  literacy  teats,  was  a  choice  for 
congress  to  make.*"  The  fact  that  the  sus- 
pension Is  only  for  five  years  will  require 
Congress  to  re-evaluate  at  the  close  of  that 
period.  While  a  less  sweeping  approach  In 
this  delicate  ana  might  weU  have  been 
appropriate,  the  choice  which  Oocgress  made 
was  within  the  range  of  the  reasonable"* 
I  therefore  agree  that  I  301  of  the  Act  U  s 
valid  exercise  of  congressional  power  to  the 
extent  It  is  involved  In  this  case.  I  express 
no  view  about  Its  validity  ae  applied  to  sus- 
pend testa  such  as  educational  qualifications, 
which  do  not  lend  themselves  so  readily  to 
dlscrlmlaatory  application  or  effect. 

For  the  reasons  expressed  In  this  opinion, 
I  would  grant  the  relief  requested  in  Nos. 
43  and  44.  I  would  dismiss  the  complaint  in 
No.  47  for  failure  to  state  a  claim  on  which 
relief  can  be  granted.  In  No.  46  I  would  grant 
declarutory  relief  with  respect  to  the  validity 
of  !  301  of  the  VoUng  RlghU  Act  Amend- 
menta  as  applied  to  Arlaona's  current  literacy 
teat;  I  would  deny  relief  In  all  other  respects. 
with  leave  to  reapply  to  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Arizona 
for  Injunctive  relief  in  the  event  It  proves 
necessary,  which  I  am  confident  it  wlU  not. 

In  conclusion  I  add  the  following.  The  con- 
sideration that  has  troubled  me  most  in  de- 
ciding that  the  18-year-old  and  residency 
provisions  of  this  legislation  should  be  held 
unconstltuUonal  le  whether  1  ought  to  re- 
gard the  doctrine  of  jtare  decisis  as  prevent- 
ing me  from  arriving  at  that  result.  Few  as  I 
Indicated  at  the  outset  of  this  opinion,  were 
I  to  continue  to  consider  myself  constricted 
by  recent  past  decisions  holding  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  reachee  state  electoral  processes, 
I  would,  particularly  perforce  of  the  decisions 
cited  In  n.  84,  supra,  be  led  to  cast  my  vote 
with  those  of  my  Brethren  who  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  lowering  of  tbe  voting  age 
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and  ttie  aboUtton  of  state  residency  requtte- 
meats  in  presidential  elections  are  within  the 
ordinary  legislative  power  of  Congreas. 

After  much  refieotlon  I  have  reached  the 
oonalualon  that  I  ought  not  to  allow  ttare 
decisU  to  stand  in  tbe  way  of  casting  my  vole 
in  accordance  with  what  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced the  Constitution  decn&nda.  In  the 
ann&is  of  this  Court  few  developments  In  tbe 
march  of  events  have  so  Imperatively  called 
upon  us  to  take  a  freab  hard  look  at  past 
<tscislons,  which  could  well  be  mustered  in 
support  of  such  developments,  than  do  tbe 
legislative  lowering  of  the  voting  age  and, 
albeit  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  elimination  of 
state  residential  requirements  in  presidential 
eleotions.  Concluding,  as  I  have,  that  such 
decisions  cannot  withstand  constitutional 
scrutiny,  I  think  It  my  duty  to  depart  from 
them,  rather  than  to  lend  my  support  to 
perpetuating  their  constitutional  error  In 
the  name  of  stare  decisis. 

In  taking  this  position,  I  feel  fortified  by 
the  evident  rruilaite  among  the  members  of 
the  Court  with  those  decisions.  Despite  them, 
a  majority  of  the  Court  holds  that  this  con- 
gressional attempt  to  lower  the  voting  age 
by  almple  legislation  Is  unconstitutional. 
Insofar  as  It  relates  to  state  elections.  De- 
spite them,  four  members  of  the  Court  take 
the  same  view  of  this  legislation  with  respect 
to  federal  elections  as  well;  and  the  fifth 
member  of  the  Court  who  considers  tbe  leg- 
islation constitutionally  infirm  as  regards 
■tats  elections  not  at  all  on  any  of  those 
dsclskms  In  reaching  tbe  opposite  conclusion 
in  federal  elections.  And  of  the  eight  mem- 
bers of  the  Court  who  vote  to  uphold  the 
residential  provision  of  tbe  statute,  only  four 
Appear  to  rely  upon  any  of  those  decisions 
In  reaching  that  result. 

In  these  circumstances  I  am  satisfied  that 
I  am  Cree  to  decide  these  caaee  unshackled 
from  a  line  of  decisions  which  I  have  felt 
from  the  start  entailed  a  basic  departure 
from  sound  constitutional  principle. 
Appendix  to  Oronow  or  Haauur,  J. — VonKc 

Rights  Acts  amkndmxkts  or  1070,  Pub. 

L.  91-28S,  84  Otat.  314 

TirUB  U — STTPPt,KMXNTAL  PBOVXSIO^fS 

Appllcofion  of  prohibition  to  other  States 

Sao.  301.  (a)  Prior  to  August  6.  1076.  no 
citizen  shall  be  denied,  because  of  his  failure 
to  comply  with  any  teat  or  device,  the  right 
to  vote  In  any  Federal,  State,  or  local  elec- 
tion conducted  In  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division of  a  State  as  to  which  the  pro- 
visions of  section  4(a)  of  this  Act  are  not  in 
effect  by  reason  of  determinatlona  made 
under  section  4(b)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  As  used  In  this  secUon.  tbe  term  "test 
or  device"  means  any  requirement  that  a 
person  as  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  regis- 
tration for  voting  (1)  demonstrate  the  abil- 
ity to  read,  write,  understand,  or  interpret 
any  matter,  (3)  demonstrate  any  educational 
achievement  or  his  knowledge  of  any  par- 
ticular subject,  (8)  possess  good  moral  char- 
acter, or  <4)  prove  his  qualifications  by  the 
voucher  of  registered  voters  or  members 
of  any  other  class. 

ResideTioe  requirements  for  voting 

Sxc.  aos.  (a)  The  Congress  bereby  finds 
that  tbe  Imposition  and  application  of  the 
durational  residency  requirement  as  a  pre- 
condition to  voting  for  the  offices  at  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  and  the  lack  of 
sufficient  opportunities  for  absentee  regis- 
tration and  absentee  balloting  in  presiden- 
tial electlone — 

i  1 )  denies  or  abrldgea  the  inherent  con- 
stitutional right  of  dtiaens  to  vote  for  thsir 
President  and  Vice  President; 

(3)  denies  or  abridges  the  Inbereot  oon- 
■tltutlonal  right  of  dtlzeus  to  enjoy  their 
free  movement  across  State  lines; 

(3)  denies  or  abridges  tbe  prlvllegee  and 
Immunities  guaranteed  to  the  citizens  of 
each  State  under  article  IV.  section  3,  dause 
1,  of  tbe  Constttutlou; 


(4)  In  some  instances  has  the  impermis- 
sible purpose  or  effect  of  denying  dtizens 
the  right  to  vote  for  such  oflloers  because  of 
the  way  they  may  vote; 

(5)  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  citizens 
the  equality  of  civil  rights,  and  due  procos 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  that  are 
guaranteed  to  them  under  tbe  fourteenth 
amendment:  and 

(6)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relationship 
to  any  compelling  State  interest  in  the  con- 
duct of  presidential  elections. 

(b)  Upon  the  basis  of  these  findings.  Con- 
gress declares  that  in  order  to  seciu-e  and 
protect  the  above-stated  rights  of  citizens 
under  the  Constitution,  to  enable  citizens  to 
better  obtain  the  enjoyment  of  such  rights, 
and  to  enforce  the  guarantees  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  It  Is  necessary  (1)  to 
completely  abolish  the  durational  residency 
requirement  as  a  precondition  to  voting  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  and  (3)  to 
establish  nationwide,  uniform  standards 
relative  to  absentee  reglstrauon  and  absen- 
tee balloting  In  presidential  elections. 

(c)  No  citizen  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vole  In  any  election 
for  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be 
dented  tbe  right  to  vote  for  electors  for  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  or  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  In  such  election  be- 
cause of  tbe  fallxire  of  such  citizen  to  com- 
ply with  any  durational  residency  require- 
ment of  such  State  or  political  subdivision; 
nor  shall  any  citizen  of  the  Umted  States 
be  denied  the  right  to  vote  for  electors  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  or  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President,  in  such  election  be- 
cause of  tbe  failure  of  such  dtlaKi  to  be 
phjTElcaUy  present  m  such  StAte  or  political 
subdivision  at  the  time  of  such  electloa. 
If  such  citizen  shall  have  complied  with 
the  requlremenu  prescribed  by  the  law  of 
such  Sute  or  poUucsi  subdivision  providing 
for  the  casting  of  absentee  ballots  in  audi 
election. 

(d)  Par  the  purposes  of  this  section,  each 
State  shall  provide  by  law  tor  the  registra- 
tion or  other  means  of  qualification  (tf  all 
duly  quallfled  residents  of  such  State  who 
apply,  not  later  than  thirty  days  Inunedlately 
prior  to  any  presidential  election,  fCH-  regis- 
tration or  qualification  to  vote  for  the  choice 
of  electosB  for  Presldeni;  and  Vice  President 
or  for  President  and  Vice  Presldsnt  In  suoh 
election;  and  each  6t&te  shall  provide  by  law 
for  the  casting  of  absentee  ballots  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vloe 
President,  or  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, by  all  duly  quallfled  retfdents  of  such 
State  who  may  be  absent  from  their  election 
district  or  unit  in  such  Stats  on  the  day  suoh 
election  Is  held  and  who  have  applied  there- 
for not  later  than  seven  da3ra  lmn:iedlately 
prior  to  ffudi  election  and  have  returned 
stich  bellots  to  the  appropriate  election  of- 
ficial of  such  State  not  later  than  the  time 
of  closing  of  the  polls  In  such  State  on  the 
day  of  such  electioo. 

(e)  If  any  dtlzen  of  the  United  States  who 
Is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  in  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  in  any  elsctlon  for 
President  and  Vice  President  has  b^un  resl- 
dence  In  such  State  or  political  subdlvldon 
after  the  thirtieth  day  next  preceding  such 
election  and,  for  that  reason,  does  not  satisfy 
the  registration  requirements  of  sodi  State 
or  political  subdivision  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  or  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  In  such  election,  (1)  In  person  In 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  in  which 
he  resided  Immediately  prior  to  his  removal 
If  he  had  satisfied,  as  of  the  date  of  his 
change  of  residence,  the  requirement*  to 
vote  In  that  State  or  polltlcel  subdivision,  or 
(3>  by  absentee  ballot  in  the  State  or  poUt- 
tcal  subdivision  in  which  he  resided  Im- 
mediately ptloT  to  his  removal  If  he  satis- 
fies, but  for  his  nonresident  status  and  the 
reawti  for  his  ahesnos.  tbe  requirements  far 


abaentee   voting  In  that  State  or  political 
subdl  vision. 

(f )  No  dtlzen  of  the  United  St&tes  who  is 
otherwise  quslfied  to  vote  by  absentee  bal- 
lot in  any  State  or  political  subdlvlBlon  in 
any  election  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent shall  be  denied  the  right  to  vote  lor  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice 
President,  or  for  President  and  Vloe  Presi- 
dent, in  such  election  because  of  any  re- 
quirement of  a  registration  that  does  not 
include  a  provision  for  absentee  regisa-atlon. 

(g)  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  prevent 
any  State  or  pollUcal  subdivision  from 
adopting  lees  restrictive  voting  praetioea 
than  those  that  are  prescribed  herein. 

Separability 

Sac.  306.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  any  provision  thereof  to  any 
person  or  circumstance  Is  judicially  detw- 
mined  to  be  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  or  tbe  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  drcumstanoes  shall  not  be 
affected  by  such  determination. 
TiTUt  HI — RoutrZMO  VoTiNo  AGS  to  Eiohtekk 

IN  F^maai.,  Statx,  AJto  Locai.  Elections 
Declaration  and  findings 

Sac.  801.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that  the  imposition  and  application  of 
the  requirement  that  a  dtisen  be  twenty- 
one  years  of  age  as  a  precondition  to  voting 
In  any  primary  or  in  any  election — 

( 1 )  denies  and  abridges  the  Inherent  con- 
stitutional rlghu  of  dtlJBens  dghteen  years 
of  age  but  not  yet  twenty-one  years  of  age 
to  vote — a  particularly  unfair  treatment  aC 
such  dtizens  in  view  of  tbe  national  defense 
responsibilities  imposed  u[>on  such  dtisens; 

(3)  has  the  effect  of  denying  to  citizens 
eighteen  years  of  age  but  not  yet  twenty-one 
yean  of  age  the  due  prooees  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  that  are  guaranteed  to 
them  under  the  fourteenth  amendment  of 
the  Constitution;  and 

(3 )  does  not  bear  a  reaaonable  relationship 
to  any  oompelllng  State  interest. 

(b)  In  order  to  secure  the  constltutlona] 
rights  set  forth  in  subsection  (a) ,  the  Con- 
gress declares  that  It  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
hibit the  denial  of  the  right  to  vote  to  dt- 
izens of  the  United  States  eighteen  years 
of  age  or  over. 

ProhfWfton 

Sec.  303.  Except  as  required  by  the  Coo- 
stltutlon.  no  dtlzen  of  tbe  United  StJites  who 
is  otherwise  qualified  to  vote  In  any  State 
or  political  subdivision  In  any  primary  or  in 
any  election  shall  be  denied  tbe  right  to  vote 
In  any  such  primary  or  election  on  account 
of  age  ir  such  dtlzen  is  eighteen  years  of 
age  or  older. 

Effective  date 

Sec.  306.  The  provisions  of  title  m  shall 
take  effect  with  respect  to  any  primary  or 
election  hdd  on  or  after  January  I,  1971. 
Arizona  constitution 

Art.  7.  I  3.  No  person  shall  be  enutled  to 
vote  at  any  general  election,  or  for  any  office 
that  now  Is,  or  hcreaftOT  may  be.  elective  by 
the  people,  or  upon  eny  question  which  may 
be  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  unless 
suoh  person  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  over,  and 
shall  have  resided  in  the  State  one  year 
Immediately  preceding  such  election,  pro- 
vided that  quollfloatlons  for  voters  at  a  gen- 
eral election  for  the  purpoec  of  electing  pres- 
idential electors  shall  be  as  preecrlbed  by  law. 
The  word  'dtlzen'  shall  tndude  persons  of 
the  male  and  female  ser. 
f  18-101.  Qoftllfioatlons  of  elector 

Arltona  revised  statutes  annotated 
A.  Every  resident  of  the  state  is  qualified 
to  become  an  elector  and  may  register  to  vote 
at  all  elections  autborlBed  by  law  if  her 
1.  Is  a  cmssn  of  tbe  United  Statas. 
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X  Will  be  tvtoty-ozie  ymn  or  man  or  ««e 
piior  lo  the  re^ttlAr  gcnanl  elacUou  nvxt  ftd« 
lowing  his  ngiMtrmOon. 

3.  WUl  have  been  »  raaldaat  of  tti«  Mat«  on* 
ytmt  and  of  the  county  and  precinct  Ln  whldi 
be  olmlnu  cbe  rl^bt  to  vote  UUrty  iteT*  oezt 
preoeding  the  electJoo. 

4.  Is  able  to  read  tbe  OoDetluitlon  of  the 
United  Statee  In  the  BUgllah  language  In  a 
manner  showing  that  he  la  oelther  prompced 
nor  reciting  from  memory,  unlesa  prevented 
from  BO  doing  by  phyelcal  dlsabUltj. 

5.  Lb  able  lo  write  hit  name,  uzileea  pre- 
vented  Itom  so  doing  by  physical  dlaabUlty. 

B.  At  an  election  held  between  tbe  date  of 
regiatratlon  and  the  nert  regular  general 
election,  the  elector  is  eligible  to  vote  If  at 
the  date  of  the  intervening  election  he  is 
twvaty-^ne  years  of  age  and  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  tbe  state  one  year  and  the  county 
and  precinct  thirty  days. 

G.  A  person  convicted  of  treaaon  or  a  fel- 
ony, unleee  rwtored  to  elvU  rights,  or  an  Idiot, 
loaane  person  or  person  under  guardianship 
Ls  not  qualified  to  register. 
]  16-107.  Cloaing  of  registrations 

A.  No  elector  shall  be  registered  to  vote  In 
a  primary  election  between  five  o'clock  p.m. 
of  the  day  which  is  four  months  preceding 
the  date  of  the  next  general  election  and  sli 
o'clock  pjn.  of  the  day  of  the  primary 
election. 

B.  No  elector  shall  be  registered  between 
five  o'clock  p.in.  of  the  seventh  Monday  pre- 
ceding a  general  election  and  six  o'clock  pan. 
of  the  day  thereof.  Aa  amended  Laws  1956. 
Oh.  48, 1  1. 

Idaho  Constitution 

Art.  Q.  I  3.  QtialUlcatlons  of  electors.— Ex- 
cept as  In  this  article  oCherwlae  provided, 
every  male  or  female  dtlsen  of  the  United 
States,  twenty-one  years  old,  who  has  sc- 
tually  resided  in  this  state  or  territory  for 
six  moQths.  and  In  the  county  where  he  or 
she  offers  to  vote,  thirty  days  neat  preceding 
the  day  of  election.  If  registered  as  provided 
by  law.  18  a  qualified  elector:  provided,  how- 
ever, that  every  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
twenty-one  years  old.  who  has  actually  re- 
sided In  this  state  for  sixty  days  next  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  election.  If  reglftoed  as 
required  by  law,  is  a  qualified  tfaotcr  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  voting  for  prosldentlaJ 
electors:  and  until  otherwiAC  provided  by  the 
leglaiature,  women  who  have  tbe  quallflca- 
tlona  provided  In  this  article  may  continue  to 
hold  Buc^  school  offloee  and  vot«  at  such 
school  elections  u  provided  by  the  laws  ot 
Idaho  territory. 

Idaho  Cod« 

Bee.  3V-4U1.  QuaiiOcaUons  of  voCen.— 
Every  penon  over  the  sge  of  twenty-one 
(31)  years,  pceseesing  the  qualifications  fol- 
lowing, shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  all  elec- 
tions: Be  shall  be  a  cltlxen  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  have  resided  In  this  state 
six  (0)  mooiths  Immediately  preceding  tbe 
Section  at  which  he  olTen  to  vote,  and  in 
the  ooonty  thirty  (30)  days:  provided,  that 
no  person  shall  be  permitted  to  vote  at  any 
county  seat  tiectloc  who  has  not  resided  in 
tb«  oounty  stii  (S)  months,  and  In  the  pre- 
cinct ninety  (00)  days,  where  be  offers  to 
vote;  nor  aball  any  person  be  permitted  to 
vote  at  any  eleoUoo  for  the  dlvialon  of  tbe 
county,  or  striking  off  from  any  oounty  any 
part  thereof,  who  has  not  the  quallfloatloos 
provided  for  In  section  3.  article  18.  of  the 
constitution,;  nor  shall  any  peisoo  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote  at  any  schocd  district  elec- 
tions, nor  to  hold  any  echool  district  oOoe  on 
account  of  sex. 

34-406.  EllglblUty  of  new  rasldents  to 
vote  —Bach  cltlsen  of  the  United  States,  who. 
immediately  prior  to  his  removal  to  this 
state,  was  a  cltlsen  of  another  state  and  who 
has  bsen  a  rasfldent  of  this  sute  for  sixty 
(90)  days  Dsxt  preceding  the  day  of  election 
but  for  Isss  than  the  six  (d)  month  period  of 
required  wildeDoe  for  voting  prior  to  a  presl- 


dsntlal  eleetkui.  U  entitled  to  vote  for  pr«sl- 
dantlal  and  vioe-preahlentlal  eleotois  at  that 
election,  but  for  not  other  offloes,  IT 

(1)  he  otherwise  possesses  substantive 
quallflcatlons  to  vote  in  thU  state  (except 
the  reqxilremants  of  rasldanos  snd  reglstra- 
Uon.  and 

(3)  ha  coo^ilies  with  the  provisions  of  this 
act. 

84-400.  Api^lcatlon  for  presidential  ballot 
by  new  residents. — A  person  desiring  to 
qualify  under  this  act  In  order  to  vote  for 
presidential  and  vlce-presldentlal  electors 
shall  be  considered  as  registered  within  tbe 
moaning  of  this  act  If  on  or  before  ten  (10) 
days  prior  to  the  date  of  the  general  election, 
he  shall  make  an  appllcaUon  in  the  form  ot 
and  affidavit  executed  in  duplicate  In  the 
presence  of  the  county  auditor,  substantially 
as  follows  •  •   • 

34-413.  Voting  by  new  realdenia— (I)  The 
applicant  upon  receiving  tbe  ballot  for  presi- 
dential and  vlce-presldentlal  electors  shall 
mark  forthwith  the  ballot  in  the  presence  of 
tbe  coiuity  auditor,  but  In  a  manner  that 
the  ofllclal  cannot  know  how  the  ballot  Is 
marked.  He  shall  then  fold  the  ballot  In  the 
county  auditor's  presence  so  as  to  conceal  the 
markings,  and  deposit  and  seal  It  In  an  en- 
velope furnished  by  the  county  auditor. 

34-1101.  Absent  voting  authorlxed.— Any 
qualified  elector  of  the  state  of  Idaho  who 
IB  absent  or  expects  to  be  absent  from  the 
election  precinct  in  which  he  resides  on  the 
day  of  holding  any  election  under  any  of  the 
laws  of  this  state  in  which  an  offlclal  ballot 
Is  required,  or  who  Is  within  the  elecUon 
pnclnct  and  Is.  or  will  be,  unable,  because  of 
physical  dlsabUlty,  or  because  of  blindness 
to  go  to  the  voUng  place,  and  if  reglstraUon 
ts  required  for  such  election,  who  Is  duly 
registered  therefor,  may  vote  at  any  such 
election,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

34-UOS.  Return  of  ballot.— On  marking 
such  bauot  or  ballots  such  sbsent  or  disabled 
or  blind  elector  shall  refold  same  as  thete- 
tofore  folded  and  shall  Inclose  the  same  In 
same  offlclal  envelope  and  seal  said  envelope 
securely  and  mall  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  or  deliver  it  in  person  to  the  officer  who 
issued  same;  provided,  that  an  absentee  bal- 
lot must  be  received  by  the  Issuing  officer  by 
13:00  o'clock  noon  on  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tion before  such  ballot  may  be  counted 
Satd  ballot  or  ballots  ahan  be  so  marked 
folded  snd  sealed  by  said  voter  In  private  and 
secretly.  Provided,  that  whenever  the  dlsabU- 
lty or  blindness  makes  It  necessary  that  the 
voter  shall  be  assisted  In  marking  his  ballot 
such  voter  may  have  the  asststanoe  of  any 
person  of  his  choice  in  marking  his  ballot. 
Oregon  OoiufttvMow 
Art.  n.  I  a.  Bvery  dtlsen  of  the  United 
atatee  Is  entitled  to  vote  in  all  elections  not 
otherwise  provided  for  by  this  ObnsUtutlaD 
If  such  eltlaen : 

(a)  b  ai  years  fif  age  or  older  *  *  *. 

Texas  CoTiatttutUm 
An.  VZ.  I  I.  Classes  of  persons  not  aUowed 
to  vote 

Section  1.  Ills  foUowlng  classes  of  persons 
Shan  not  be  allowsd  to  vote  In  this  Stau  to 
wit: 

First:  Persona  undsr  twsnty-ons  (31)  years 
of  age. 
Second:  Idiots  and  lunatla. 
Third;    All    paupen    supported    by    any 
county. 

Fourth:  All  persona  convicted  of  any  ftf- 
ony.  subject  to  stieb  exceptions  as  the  Legis- 
lature may  make. 

I  3.  Qualified  elsetor.  rsglstraUon;  abssntss 
voting. 

Sec.  a  Every  person  suujsct  to  none  of  tbs 
foregoing  disqualifications  who  shall  bavs  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  (31)  yews  and 
who  shall  be  a  cltlsen  of  the  United  Statss 
and  who  shall  hsve  resided  In  this  State  one 
<1 )  year  next  preceding  an  election  and  tbe 
last  sU   (6)    mootlu  vHhln  Uis  district  or 


county  In  whleh  suefa  person  offers  to  vote, 
shall  be  deemed  a  qualified  elector:  pro- 
vided, however,  that  before  offering  to  vote 
at  an  election  a  voter  shall  have  registered 
annually,  but  such  requirement  for  reglstm- 
tlon  shall  not  be  considered  a  quallfioatlesi 
of  an  elector  within  the  meaning  of  the  tetm 
"qualified  elector"  as  used  In  any  other  Ar- 
ticle of  this  Constlttulon  In  respect  to  any 
matter  except  qaaaocatlon  and  eligibility  to 
vote  at  an  election.  Any  legislation  enacted  tn 
anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  this  Amend- 
ment Shalt  not  be  Invalid  because  of  tte  an- 
ticipatory nature.  Tbe  Legislature  may  au- 
thorize absentee  voting.  And  this  provtston 
of  the  Constitution  shall  be  self-snaottng 
without  the  oeoeeslty  of  further  legldatlon. 
Texas  Election  Code 

Article  6.01.  Classes  ot  persona  not  qualified 
to  vote 

Tbe  following  olassee  of  psrsons  ahaU  not 
be  aUowed  to  vote  In  this  state: 

I.  Persons  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

3.  Idiots  and  lunatics. 

3.  All  paupers  supported  by  the  county. 

4.  All  persons  convicted  of  any  ftiony  ex- 
cept those  restored  to  full  citizenship  and 
right  of  suffrage  or  pardoned. 

Art.  6.03.  Quallfleatlan  and  reqxilrements 
for  voting. 

Every  person  subject  to  none  ot  the  fors- 
golng  disqualifications  who  shall  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  who 
shall  be  a  cltlsen  of  the  Uolted  States  and 
who  shall  have  resided  in  this  state  one  year 
next  preceding  an  election  and  the  last  six 
months  within  the  district  or  oounty  tn 
which  such  persons  offers  to  vote,  and  wtio 
shall  have  registered  as  a  voter,  shall  be 
deemed  a  qualified  elector.  No  person  shall  bs 
permitted  to  vote  unleas  he  has  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  code. 
The  provisions  of  this  section,  as  modified  by 
Sections  36  and  39  of  this  code,  abMil  apply 
Lo  all  elections.  Including  general,  special, 
and  primary  elections,  whether  held  by  the 
state,  by  a  county,  municipality,  or  other  po- 
litical subdivision  of  the  state,  cr  by  a  po- 
litical party. 

FOOTKOTSS 

>  The  Attorney  General  of  tbs  United 
States,  a  citizen  of  New  Tork.  is  named  as 
defendant.  The  Jurisdictional  basis  alleged 
Is  Art.  m.  f  3.  which  gives  thie  Court  original 
jurisdiction  over  controversies  between  a 
SUte  and  s  cltlxen  of  another  State.  We 
held  a  similar  suit  Justiciable  and  otherwise 
within  our  original  Jurlsdietlan  tn  South 
CaroliTia  t.  Katzenbach,  388  U£.  301,  307 
(1066).  The  parties  have  not  isked  us  to 
reexamine  the  validity  of  that  ruling,  and 
since  the  Court  has  not  undertaken  to  do  so, 
I  am  content  to  sustain  JuTlsdlatlan  on  ths 
ftutbority  of  thst  decision. 

■  In  response  to  Inquiries  from  the  Attorney 
Oeneral,  Arizona,  Oregon,  and  Texas  in- 
dicated wlUlngness  to  abide  by  I  303  of  ths 
Act,  governing  residency,  registration,  and 
absentee  voting  In  presidential  elections  and 
to  conform  conflicting  state  laws. 

'  The  account  tn  tbe  text  Is  largely  drawn 
from  J.  James,  Tbe  Framing  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  ( IB66)  (hereafter  James), 
and  to  some  extent  from  W.  aillette.  Th« 
High?  To  Vote:  Politics  and  the  Passage  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  (10SS)  (hereafter 
Gillette),  and  B.  Kendrlck.  The  Journal  of 
the  Joint  Gommlttee  of  Fifteen  on  Bsoon- 
stmotlon  (1814)  (hereafter  Kendriok),  ss 
wtfl. 

*  "Bepresentatlvee  and  direct  Taxes  shall 
bs  apportioned  amoog  the  eevvftl  States 
which  may  be  Included  within  this  Union, 
according  to  their  respective  Numbers,  which 
shsU  be  determined  by  adding  to  tbe  whole 
Number  of  free  Persons,  including  those 
bound  to  Service  for  s  Term  of  Tears,  and 
excluding  Indians  not  taxsd,  thrss  flftbs  of 
all  othsr  PereonB.** 
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■  See  p. .  post,  for  tbs  text  ot  fhess 

provisions,  and  for  discussion  of  the  con- 
tention that  they  empower  Congreee  to  est 
qualifications  of  voters  In  federal  elections. 

*"Tbe  United  States  Bball  guarantee  to 
every  State  In  this  Union  a  Republican  Form 
of  Government." 

^E.g^  Proclamation  of  May  39,  1860,  13 
Stat.  780  (North  Carolina) . 

■Tbe  texts  of  tbe  state  constitutions  are 
moet  readily  available  in  P.  Thorpe.  The  Fed- 
eral and  State  Constitutions  ( 1909 ) .  The 
qualifications  Imposed  by  the  various  States 
three  years  later,  when  tbe  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment was  proposed,  are  preoented  In  tabu- 
lar form  In  Bearings  on  the  Voting  Rights 
Bill.  8.  16M.  Before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary.  SBth  Cozig.,  1st  Sesa..  128- 
130  (1968). 

■  James  S3. 

*"  See  Qlobe  309  (Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill) ; 
Globe  311  (Civil  Rights  Bill). 

"  While  formally  further  consideration  was 
postponed  until  n  date  in  April,  six  weeka  off. 
Globe  1095.  It  wsa  generally  understood  that 
"April  means  Indeflnltel;."  3  Nation  289 
(March  11, 1898). 

*'  The  only  change  made  In  1 1  was  the 
addition  of  the  Cttlsenshlp  Clause  by  the 
Senate.  Globe  3041.  The  primary  change 
made  in  I  3  was  to  condition  r(^ductlon  of 
representation  on  denial  or  abridgement  of 
the  right  to  vote  in  certain  named  elections 
rather  than  to  speak  generally  of  denial  or 
abridgement  of  "the  elective  franchise."  Ibid. 
That  section  now  reads: 

"Representatives  shall  be  i^portloned 
aznong  the  several  States  according  to  their 
respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole 
number  of  persons  tn  esch  State,  excluding 
Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  tbe  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  elec- 
tors for  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  Repreeentsttves  In  Congress, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a 
State,  or  the  menttwrs  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  in  denied  to  any  of  the  male  In- 
habitants of  such  state,  bring  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  and  dtlaens  of  the  United 
States,  or  In  any  way  abridged,  except  for 
participation  tn  rebellion,  or  other  crime, 
the  bssls  of  representation  therein  shall  be 
reduced  in  the  proportlosi  which  the  number 
of  such  male  cltlaens  shall  bear  to  tbe  whole 
number  of  male  dtiaens  twenty-one  years 
of  age  In  such  State." 

'•Section  1  of  that  Act  provided  in  part 
that 

'«U  persons  .  .  .  shall  have  tbe  same  right. 
In,  every  State  and  Territory  tn  the  United 
States,  to  make  and  enforce  contracts,  to  sue. 
be  parties,  and  give  evidence,  to  Inherit,  pur- 
chase, lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property  and  to  full  and  equal  bene- 
fit of  aU  laws  and  procsedlngs  for  the  se- 
curity of  persons  and  property,  as  t>  enjoyed 
by  white  citlsens.  and  shall  be  subject  to  like 
punishment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and  to 
none  other,  any  law,  statute,  onllnanoe,  reg- 
ulation, or  custom,  to  the  contrary  notwlth- 
BtaadlBC-"  Act  of  Apr.  0,  1868.  e.  31.  C  1.  14 
Stat.  27. 

>*I&  this  connectloo,  Profeesor  FalnnaB's 
adnvsnltlon  of  20  years  ago  la  even  more 
forceful  than  It  was  when  hs  wrote: 
"We  know  so  much  more  about  the  oonatl- 
tutlonal  law  of  tbe  Fotuteenth  Amendxasnt 
than  t&e  men  who  adopted  it  that  we  sbotild 
remind  onrselvea  not  to  bs  surprised  to  find 
tliem  vsgtte  whars  ws  want  them  to  prove 
sharp.  Slghty  yeses  of  adjudication  has 
taught  us  distinctions  and  subtleties  where 
the  m«n  of  1669  did  not  even  perceive  tbe 
need  for  analysts. "  FUrman,  Does  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Incorporate  ths  Bill  of 
Rlc^hts?  S  Stan.  L.  Bev.  6.  9  ( 1940) . 

>*8ee.  e.  f..  Globe  809  fSen.  Trumbirn): 
Globe  1117  (Oong.  WUson  of  Iowa,  qtuttog 
Kent's  Commentaries  snd  Bowler's  Law  Dic- 
tionary); Globe  11&8  <Oong.  Thayer).  There 
were  some,  however,  who  considered  the  dis- 


tinction either  nonsxlBtsnt  or  too  uncertain 
to  be  a  t>a5ls  for  legislation.  E.  g..  Globe  477 
(Sen.  Saulsbury):  Qlobe  1167  (Cong.  Thorn- 
ton); Globe  1393-1388  (Ocmg.  Bingham). 

It  hardly  seems  neceesary  to  point  out  that 
tbe  Jurisprudential  concept  of  "political"  as 
opposed  to  "dvll"  or  "natural"  rlghta  bears 
no  reUtlon  to  that  class  of  nonjusticiable  is- 
sues perhaps  inappropriately  known  as  "po- 
litical questions."  See  the  opinion  Of  Ma. 
•  Jusncx  DoTJCLAs.  ante.  p. . 

"  See  generally  Falrman.  Does  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  Incorporate  the  BUI  of 
Rights?  3  Stan.  L.  Rev.  6  (1949) .  eq>eclaUy  at 
8-9. 

If  The  remarks  of  these  three  0«mocrmtB, 
Nlblack.  Boyer.  and  Rogers,  are  discussed  at 
pp. — .  post.  Also  dlscuased  there  are  the  re- 
marka  of  a  fourth  Democratic  RepresttDta- 
tive.  Phelps,  which  were  delivered  before  the 
start  of  debate  on  the  proposed  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

1*  While  this  provision  might  seem  ustiees 
in  tight  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  It  wss 
doubtless  Intended  to  prohibit  the  Imposi- 
tion of  property  or  literacy  qualifications 
which,  even  though  fairly  applied,  would 
have  the  effect  of  disfranchising  most  of  the 
Negroes.  The  Radicals  had  sought  to  pro- 
hibit such  qualifications  in  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  but  were  unsuccessful.  See  Gil- 
lette 63,  69-63,  e&'73.  79. 

»  While  the  history  Indicates  that  the  mp> 
porters  of  the  Fourteenth  Am.endinent  would 
have  been  surprised  at  tbe  suggestion  that 
the  Amendment  brought  qualifications  for 
state  office  under  feder&]  supervision,  office- 
holding  was  not  the  focus  of  attention  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  Amendment. 
Moreover,  state  power  to  set  voter  qualifica- 
tions, unlike  state  power  to  set  quallflcatlou 
for  offloe.  Is  explicitly  recognized  not  only  In 
tbe  original  Constitution  but  in  f  2  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  itself.  Whether 
these  distinctions  are  sufficient  to  Justify 
testing  state  qualifications  for  offloe  by  the 
I^nirteenth  Amendment  Is  a  matter  not  pre- 
sented by  these  cases. 

Where  the  state  action  has  a  racial  baals, 
see  Anderson  v.  Jlfarfln,  375  VA.  S99  (1084) ,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  assume  that  tbe  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  provides  no  prot«ctlon. 
Despite  the  statement  in  tbe  opinion  of  Ma. 
Jttsticx  BacNNAir,  Ms.  Jusncx  Wmn,  and 
Ma.  Jusncx  Maxshall,  ante,  p.  — ,  I  would 
find  it  surprising  If  s  State  could  undercnt 
the  right  to  vote  by  taking  steps  to  enffurs 
that  all  candidates  are  unpajatable  to  voters 
of  a  certain  race.  Although  an  explicit  pro- 
vision on  office-holding  was  deleted  from  the 
proposed  Fifteenth  Amendment  at  the  elev- 
enth hour,  the  idea  that  the  right  to  vote 
without  more  Implies  the  right  to  be  voted 
for  was  epedflcally  referred  to  by  supporters 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  in  both  Houses 
of  CongTsas.  See  Oong.  Globe,  40tb  Cong.,  8d 
Sees..  1406-1438  (1869)  (Oong.  Boutwell);  id, 
at  1439  (Cong.  Butler);  Id,  at  1930  (Sen. 
Sawyer). 

*  Hearings,  supra  n.  8. 

"See,  e.ff..  Globe  141-I4S  (Ooag.  aialns); 
Globe  3789-3787  (Sen.  Howard);  Globe  S790- 
3770  (Sena.  Wade  and  WUson):  Globe  3033 
(Sen.  Bsndersoa) . 

»The  Journal  is  reprinted  in  Kendrlsk, 
rupra  n.  3,  st  37-139. 

*Ttke  attempts  were  not  altogsthsr  aue- 
cessful.  See  James  108-109. 

'•See  generally  Kendrlck    18-33.   For  ree- 

sons  to  be  developed  below,  post,  p. ,  ttie 

report  of  tbe  Joint  Committee,  H3..  Rep.  No. 
30,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sees.  (1666) ,  Is  less  useful 
vi£  an  indication  of  the  understanding  of 
tbe  Committee  and  the  Oongrese  thsn  as  an 
Indication  of  tbe  undsrstandlng  of  ths 
ratifying  States. 

"  Owen's  aooonnt  of  the  FourtesntiEi 
Amendment  Is  given  in  Political  Results  from 
tbe  Varioloid.  36  Atlantic  Monthly  800  CJmM 
1875). 


»Ses  Jaasa   109-113;   OlDette  34: 
suprs  n.  36,  st  880. 

"  See  the  votes  on  Stevens*  motion  to  sslsol 
the  alternative  which  reduced  reprseenta- 
tlon  rather  than  that  which  prohibited  radal 
restrictions  on  the  ballot,  Kendrick  63;  Bout- 
weU's  motion  to  oondltton  read  mission  of 
Tennessee  on  that  State's  agreement  not  tt> 
discriminate  m  lu  voter  quailflcatlons.  Ssn- 
drick  70;  Stevens"  motion  to  strike  out  the 
provlalon  of  the  Owen  plan  enfranchising 
Negroes  after  1879,  Kendrlck  101:  and  tbe 
motion  to  condition  readmlssloKi  of  Tennes- 
see and  Arkansas  on  their  having  provtdsd 
impartial  male  suffrage,  ss  weU  as  on  ooo- 
formlng  their  laws  and  consUtudoos  to  the 
requirements  of  tbe  proposed  amendment 
(which  included  Bingham's  provision  when 
this  motkm  was  made).  Kendrlck  109. 

Bingham  was  not,  however,  wholly  opposed 
to  Negro  suffrage.  As  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, he  reported  the  equal  rights  pro- 
vision which  would  have  empowered  Congreee 
to  provide  for  equal  political  rights  and  priv- 
tlegee.  Kendrick  B6.  although  he  waa  the 
one  who  subsequently  had  that  replaced  with 
the  first  equal  rights  provision  reported  to 
Congr«e«.  Kendrick  61.  As  already  noted,  the 
substitute  contalTxed  substantlaUy  identical 
language,  but  omitted  referenoe  to  political 
rights  and  prlvHeges.  Bingham  also  voted  for 
Owen's  plan,  which  would  have  enfranchleed 
Negroes  In  1876.  when  it  was  first  presented. 
Kendrick  65.  In  February  1867  he  moved  to 
oondttlon  readmlsBlon  of  the  southern  States 
on  Impartial  male  suffrage  as  weU  as  on 
the  States'  ratifying  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment and  conforming  their  laws  thereto. 
Kendrlck  138. 

"While  sny  guess  as  to  ths  modvas  of 
Blni^am  and  the  other  members  of  the  oom- 
ailifeee  is  sheer  apeculstlon,  it  Is  not  neces- 
aerlly  true  that  they  believed  they  were  re- 
placing specific  language  with  general.  The 
authtff  of  the  orlgtoal  plan,  for  one,  aeems 
to  hsve  taken  the  opposite  view.  He  gave  the 
following  charsctertzatlOB  of  1 1  some  years 
later: 

"A  declaration  who  Is  a  citizen:  unnseas- 
aary.  If  we  had  glTen  suffrage  to  the  negro; 
since  there  could  be  no  possible  doubt  tiiat 
an  elector,  natlvebom.  Is  a  cltasen  of  the 
United  States.  Also  a  speri/Ienrton  of  tA*  p«r- 
tieuXar  dvU  rights  to  be  assured :  out  of  place, 
I  think.  In  a  constitutional  amendment, 
though  necessarv  and  proper  in  a  civil  rights 
bill."  Owen,  supra,  n.  38,  at  888  (emphasis 
added). 

•■nie  proceedtnge  of  the  Joint  Committee 
are  examined  in  greater  detaU  In  tbe  opln- 
lon  of  Ua.  Jtrsncx  BarKWAM.  Mk-  Joshcs 
WKTTX,    and    Ma.    Jwnct.   Masskaix.    Ante. 

p. .  I  agree  with  their  apparent  ooncluslcD 

that  the  Journal  sheds  Uttle  light  on  tbe 
contemporary  constructton  of  the  Pourteenth 
Amendment.  One  U  left  to  do  what  he  can 
with  the  two  factt  noted  at  the  outset  of 
this  section:  that  of  the  plans  considered 
by  the  Joint  Committee,  all  provided  either 
for  reduction  of  representation  or  for  enfran- 
chisement while  none  provided  for  botti  at 
the  same  time:  and  that  the  Committee  oon- 
■tstsntly  rejected  provtalons  to  enfranchise 
the  fr^edmen,  with  the  conceivable  excep- 
tion of  a  plan  which  was  defeated  in  tbe 
House  largely  beeauae  of  the  scope  of  the 
powers  It  trsnsferred  from  t2ie  Statss  to  idis 
Federal  Government. 

»>  Unless,  of  course,  one  adopts  a  "ood- 
BplTBoy  theory"  of  the  history  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Ilins  far  no  one  has 
(quite)  done  so  In  this  context. 

"  "t  regret  mere  than  I  shaU  be  able  to  teU 
this  House  that  we  have  not  found  the  situ- 
ation [slcl  of  affairs  In  13ils  country  such. 
and  tbe  public  virtue  such  t2iat  we  might 
eoow  out  on  the  plain,  unanswerable  proposl- 
tloo  that  evsry  adult  intelligent  cltlsen  of 
the  United  States,  tinconvlcted  of  crime.  ahaU 
enjoy  the  right  of  suffrage."  Globe  3483. 
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-■I  •hau,  Ur.  Spasker.  loM  for  tliu 
Ameadment;  not  becsuae  1  appvore  it.  Ck>uld 
I  tu,Y9  controlled  th*  nport  of  th«  committee 
of  atom.  It  would  bave  propoaed  to  glv«  tbe 
rtslit  of  Hiflnce  to  every  loyal  man  In  the 
oooncrr."  Olobe  34W. 

"ao  far  ae  I  am  IndlTlduaU;  coDcemed,  I 
object  to  tne  amendmeot  aa  a  whole  becauae 
It  doea  not  go  far  enough  and  propoae  to  at 
once  eofxancluse  every  loyal  man  In  the  ooon* 
Or'  Ibid. 

•"Ttm  prapcaltlon  In  the  naeter  of  auf- 
fraa*  fall!  Men  of  what  I  dnlre.  but  ao  far 
aa  It  goaa  H  tandi  to  the  aquaUiatlon  of  the 
■""laautj  at  pnaant  exlaunc:  and  while  I 
demand  and  afull  oontlnue  to  damaod  the 
fraochlae  for  all  loyal  mala  dtlma  of  thla 
country — and  I  cannot  but  admit  tile  po«- 
albUlty  that  ultimately  thoae  eleren  Btataa 
may  be  raatored  to  repreaentaure  power 
without  the  right  of  ftanchlae  being  cooferred 
upon  the  colored  people — ^I  abould  foal  my- 
aetf  doubly  himiuiued  and  dlsgraoed.  and 
criminal  eTen.  If  I  bealtated  u>  do  what  Z  can 
for  a  proposition  wfaleh  equallaaa  iiiiii— iiia 
tloo."  Olobe  3KB. 

•*  "The  eaoond  aeetlon.  Mr.  Speaker,  la.  In 
my  Jodgmaat,  aa  nearly  oorreot  aa  It  oaa  be 
without  being  fully.  In  full  meaaure,  r]|0it. 
But  one  thing  u  tight,  and  that  U  aemmd 
by  the  amendment.  MaoUeaUy  no  scau 
■bonld  have  Ita  heals  d  natioaal  repnaenta- 
tlon  enlarged  by  reaaon  of  a  portion  of  olta- 
sene  within  Ita  bonSera  to  which  the  eleotlye 
franchise  l»  denied  If  political  power  shall  be 
loct  becauae  of  such  denial,  not  Imposed  be> 
cauie  of  participation  m  rebellion  or  other 
crime.  It  la  to  be  hoped  that  poUUeal  Inter- 
ests may  wort  In  the  line  of  Justtoe.  and  that 
the  end  will  be  the  impartial  enfrsnohlso 
ment  of  all  cttlaens  not  dlaquallflsd  by  arlSM. 
Whether  that  end  ahaU  be  iTtalfnil  or  Dot, 
thla  will  be  secured:  that  the  measure  of 
poUUcal  power  of  any  etate  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  that  poruon  of  Its  dtlaena  which 
can  speak  and  act  at  the  |>olla,  and  shall  not 
be  enlarged  beeauae  of  the  raaldanoe  within 
the  state  of  portions  of  Its  cltlsana  denied 
the  right  of  franchise.  8o  much  for  the  sec- 
ond section  of  the  amendment.  It  la  not  all 
that  I  wlah  and  would  demand;  but  odious 
Inequalltlee  are  removed  by  it  and  repre- 
senlatlon  will  be  equalized,  and  the  political 
rights  of  all  citizens  will  under  Its  opsntton 
be.  ss  we  bellere.  ultimately  recocnlaed  and 
admitted."  CHobe  ItU. 

"  "I  did  hope  to  see  the  lights  of  the  freed- 
men  completely  established.  ...  I  did 
hope  .  .  that  we  should  have  the  manhood 
and  magnanimity  to  decUre  that  men  who 
have  wielded  the  sword  In  defense  of  their 
country  are  fit  to  be  Intrusted  with  the 
ballot.  But  I  am  convinced  that  my  expecta- 
tions, hitherto  fondly  cherished,  are  doomed 
to  some  disappointment."  Globe  2537. 

«•  "This  Is  a  step  In  the  right  direction;  and 
although  I  should  prefer  to  eee  Inoorporated 
Into  the  Oonstltutlon  a  guarsncee  of  uni- 
versal sulTrage.  as  we  cannot  get  the  required 
two  thirds  for  that,  I  cordially  support  thla 
propoaltlon  aa  the  next  best."  Globe  3640 

■'"[If  the  freed  slaves  had  been  added) 
to  the  thinking,  voung  men  of  the  southern 
States.  It  would  be  Just  and  proper  that  that 
addition  should  be  represented  m  this  body. 
But  we  all  know  that  sueh  la  not  the  caae.  In 
those  States  tbemsdves  the  late  slaves  da  not 
enter    Into    the   basis   of  local    repreoenta- 

tlOD.    .    .    . 

"Would  It  not  be  a  most  onprecedented 
thing  that  When  this  population  are  not  per- 
mitted where  they  leslde  to  enter  Into  the 
hasla  or  representation  In  theJr  own  State,  we 
should  receive  It  ss  an  element  of  rsprssenta- 
tton  hare    .     ."  Globe  3*84. 

•"The  second  propoeltlon  Is.  In  short,  to 
Umlt  the  representation  of  the  several  states 
ae  those  States  thsmselves  shall  limit 
suirrsgs  ,  .  , 
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■  ■  And  why  not»  If  the  negroes  of  the 
South  are  not  to  be  cotmtsd  as  a  political 
element  In  the  government  of  the  South  In 
the  States,  why  should  they  be  counted  ss  s 
political  element  In  the  government  of  the 
country  In  the  Union?  If  they  are  not  to  be 
counted  as  against  the  southern  people 
themselvss,  why  should  they  be  counted 
against  usT"  Globe  2408. 

"HJl.  Ko.  51  "deprived  I  the  southern 
States]  of  all  Inducement  for  (thai  gradual 
admission  (of  the  troemenl  to  the  right  of 
sulrsge,  Inssmuch  aa  It  exacted  unlvetsal 
suffrage  as  the  only  condition  upon  which 
they  should  be  counted  in  the  basis  of  repre- 
sentauon  at  all.  ...  I  voted  against  a  prop- 
csttlon  which  seemed  to  me  eo  onjust  and 
BO  Injurious,  not  only  to  the  whites  of  the 
southern  States,  but  to  the  colored  race 
Itself.  WeU.  sir.  that  amendment  was  re- 
jected in  the  Senate,  and  the  prt>po6ltlon.  as 
embodied  In  the  committee's  report,  comes 
before  us  in  a  very  different  form.  It  Is  now 
proposed  to  base  representation  upon  suff- 
rage, upon  the  number  of  voters,  instead  of 
upon  the  aggregate  population  in  every  State 
of  the  Union.  And  as  I  believe  that  to  be  es- 
sentially Just,  and  likely  to  remedy  the  un- 
equv  representation  of  which  complaint  Is 
so  Justly  made.  I  shall  give  it  my  vote."  Olobe 
3503. 

Later,  In  discussion  of  i  3,  which  at  that 
ume  would  have  dlslranchlaed  certain  rebels 
In  federal  elections.  Raymond  remarked  that 
the  effect  would  be  to  allow  "one  fifth,  one 
eighth,  or  one  tenth,  as  the  caae  may  be 
of  the  people  of  these  SDutbem  States  to 
elect  members  from  those  states,  to  hold 
seats  upon  this  floor."  /bid.  it  is  obvious 
that  the  poeslbiuty  of  Negroes'  voUng  In 
these  elections  did  not  cross  his  mind 

"  "But  this  Bouse  IS  not  ptepared  to  en- 
franchise all  men;  the  nation,  perhapa.  Is 
not  prepared  tor  It  to-day;  the  colored  race 
are  not  prepared  for  it,  probably,  and  I  am 
sure  the  reijels  are  unfit  for  it;  and  as  Con- 
gress has  not  the  moral  courage  to  vote  for 
It.  then  put  In  this  provision  which  cuw  off 
the  traitor  from  all  political  power  In  the 
nation,  and  then  we  have  secured  to  the  loyal 
men  that  control  which  they  so  richly  de- 
serve "  Olobe  2S06. 

"  "This  amendment  will  settle  the  oompU- 
catioQ  In  regard  to  suffrage  and  rspressats- 
tlon,  leaving  each  State  to  regulate  that  for 
Itself,  ao  that  It  win  be  for  it  to  decide 
whether  or  not  It  shall  have  a  representation 
for  all  lu  male  citizens  not  less  thsn  twenty- 
one  years  of  age."  Globe  2510 

"  "I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  has  full  power  to  extend 
the  elective  franchise  to  the  colored  popula- 
tion of  the  insurgent  State*.  I  mean  author- 
ity; I  said  power.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Oovemmeot  of  the  United  StatM  has  the 
authority  to  do  thla  under  the  Constitution 
but  I  do  not  think  they  have  the  power. 
^^'*  "5*'h«*'Oh  I  make  between  authority 
and  power  Is  this;  we  have,  in  the  nature  of 
our  Oovemment,  the  right  to  do  It;  hot  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country  is  such  at  this 
precise  moznant  ss  to  make  It  impossible  we 
should  do  It.  It  was  therefore  moat  wise  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  on  reoonatructlcfi 
to  waive  this  matter  In  deference  to  public 
opinion  "  Olobe  3533. 

«  "If  South  Carolina  persists  in  withhold- 
ing the  ballot  from  the  colored  n^n.  then  let 
her  take  the  alternative  we  offer,  of  confining 
her  to  the  white  basis  of  representation 
Globe  2535. 

"Spalding's  apeaobss  are  given  at  Olobe 
3509-3S10.  His  only  nmarks  addreassd  to 
iiland  3read: 

"As  to  the  flret  measnre  propoaed,  a  person 
may  read  it  B»e  btmdred  y*ars  hence  wtthont 
^therlng  from  it  any  Idea  that  this  rebel- 
lion ever  existed.  The  ^kme  may  be  said  of 
the  second  proposition,  for  It  cmly  |iiii|iimi 
that,  the  bandsmen  halng  made  free,  the  ap- 


portlaunant  of  BepreseotaUves  In  rrmgiias 
shaU  be  based  upon  ths  whole  nundier  of 
persons  who  exerclss  the  elective  franchise 
Instesd  of  ths  population."  Olobe  3500. 

A  month  later.  In  the  debate  ow  the 
Amendment  when  It  had  returned  trosn  the 
Senate.  Spalding  expressed  his  vlsws  more 
clearly: 

•I  say,  as  an  individual,  that  I  would  more 
cheerfully  give  my  vote  If  that  provlalon 
allowed  all  men  of  proper  age  whom  we  ban 
made  free  to  Join  In  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  suffrage  In  this  country.  But  If  I  cannot 
obtain  all  that  I  wish,  I  will  go  heartily  to 
secure  all  we  oan  obtain."  Olobe  3148. 

•  Longjear'5  speech  is  published  at  Olobe 
2530-2537.  Be  did  not  in  terms  address  him- 
self to  any  section  except  the  third.  How- 
ever, It  Is  not  dlflloult  to  read  his  statement 
that  the  propoaals  of  the  Joint  Committee 
dlaappotnted  "the  expectations  of  the  people" 
and  his  personal  hopes  as  having  reference 
to  the  ahaence  of  any  provision  on  sulTrage. 

"Wiellahiuger  spoke  only  briefly,  and  this 
In  coimsctlon  with  the  dlsfranchlEing  sso- 
tlon.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  congressional  power  to 
regulate  voter  qiialinnatlons  In  federal  slac- 
tlons  waa  granted  by  ArtlcIs  I.  I  4.  Olobe 
SftU. 

""Wliy  Is  It  that  the  gentlsman  from 
Pennsylvania  |Mr.  Stseenal  gives  up  uni- 
versal suOnge?  Why  Is  It  tbat  hs  and  other 
gentlemen  give  up  universal  oonflacatlonr 
Why  is  It  that  other  gentlsnMn  give  up  unl- 
veisal  butchery  of  that  people?  It  la  a  oom- 
promise  of  what  they  caU  principle  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  tbalt  party  In  ths  nsxt 
fall  election."  Olobe  3608. 

*■  "Gentlemen  here  admit  that  they  d<slre 
1  federal  control  over  suffrage] ,  but  that  the 
weak  kneed  of  their  party  are  not  equal  to  the 
issue.  Tour  purpose  Is  the  same,  and  but  for 
that  titnidlty  you  would  now  Ingran  negro 
suffrage  upon  oin-  Oonstltutlon  and  force  It 
on  the  entire  people  of  thla  Union."  Olobe 
3530. 

<■  "WhUe  this  (seoond)  sactlca  admits  ths 
right  of  the  States  thus  to  exclude  negroee 
from  voting.  It  says  to  them.  If  you  do  so 
exclude  them  they  shall  also  be  excluded  from 
all  representation;  and  you  ahall  suffer  the 
penalty  by  loa  of  tqmssntetlon.-  Olobs 
3145- 

""  Boyer'B  speech  wss  mads  In  oppcettlon  to 
a  proposal  to  enfranchise  Negroes  In  the 
District  of  CWumbla  He  then  thought  Negro 
suffrage  a  "monstrous  proposition,"  Olobe 
178.  which  wss  incompaUble  with  "the  broad 
general  principle  that  this  is,  and  of  right 
ought  to  be.  a  white  man's  Government." 
Globe  176.  One  of  Rogers'  harangun  on  the 
subject  came  in  connecUon  with  the  same 
bill.  There  he  spoke  of  "the  monstrous  doc- 
trine of  poUtloal  equality  of  the  negro  race 
with  the  white  at  the  ballot-box."  Olobe  193, 
and  launched  Into  an  attack  remarkable  fcr 
Its  vitriol. 

•"  Boyer  viewed  I S,  which  at  that  time 
would  have  prohibited  voltmtary  participants 
In  the  rebellion  from  voting  in  federal  elec- 
tions, as  "the  most  objectionable  of  all  the 
parts,"  Olobe  3487,  se  It  would  disfranchise 
nine-tenths  of  the  voting  population  of  the 
South  for  more  than  four  yean.  The  second 
section  he  found  objectlonsble  as  designed 
"to  reduce  the  nmnber  of  scruthem  repre- 
sentauves  In  Congress  and  In  the  Electoral 
Collsge;  and  also  to  operate  as  standing 
Inducement  to  negro  suffrage."  Olobe  3487. 
These  remarks  Indicate  no  awaren<we  that 
the  first  seotlcn  wotild  Increase  the  number 
of  voters  In  the  southern  Statas  and  also 
render  any  "Indumnent"  to  negro  sulltaae 
unnecessary. 
Rogers  later  In  his  speech  assarted: 
^*rbe  ocxnmlttee  dare  not  submit  the  bmad 
praposltlcn  to  the  people  at  the  ututad  SIstes 
cf  nsgro  suffrage.  They  dare  not  to-day  pass 
the   negro  suffrage  bUI   which  paaMd  this 
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House  In  tha  BenaJtm  of  tha  United  States 
bac&uae,  as  I  have  beard  one  honorable  and 
leadiag  man  on  the  BepubUcan  side  of  the 
Houas  say,  ib  would  sink  Into  obllvlcm  the 
party  tbat  would  advocate  before  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  equal  right  of  the  negro  with 
the  white  man  u)  suffr&ge."  Olobe  2638. 

When  KS,.  No.  127  was  returned  by  the 
Senate  with  amendmenta,  Rogers  addreaced 
the  HouH  and  stated  that  when  the  records 
of  the  Joint  Committee  were  made  public,  ' 
it  would  be  revealed  that  the  Committee  at 
first  agreed  to  racommend  universal  negro 
suffrage,  but  reoocxaldered  because  ot  the 
force  of  public  opinion.  Globe  Appendix  230. 
Bogera  waa  hlcnself  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  and  be  presumably  was  referring 
to  the  acoeptance  and  then  rejection  of 
Owen's  plan  for  enfranchlsemeaat  In  1876. 

"*  The  Amendment,  however,  bad  been  re- 
leased to  the  press  on  April  28.  James  115. 

■*  It  Is  not  amiss  to  point  out  that  what- 
ever force  Pbelps'  and  Bogara'  lnt«r|»«ta- 
tiona  may  have  In  the  face  of  the  contrary 
authority,  even  they  foresaw  no  danger  trom 
the  Equal  Protactlon  Clause  as  a  source  of 
federal  power  over  the  auflrags. 

■•  Like  my  coUeaguea,  ante  p.  — ,  I  And  It 
difficult  to  understand  what  Bingham  mnant 
when  he  said  that  "the  exerdse  of  the  elac- 
tive  franchise,  though  it  be  one  of  the  privi- 
leges of  a  citizen  of  the  Bepublle,  Is  exclu- 
sively ujader  the  control  of  the  8tat«a."  Olobe 
3642.  However,  I  do  not  find  thla  mysterious 
sentence  to  mean  that  the  exercise  of  the 
elective  franchise  Is  exclusively  under  the 
control  of  the  States  and  Congress,  nor  do  I 
find  It  to  dilute  the  foroe  of  bis  explicit  st*te- 
mentfi  quoted  above  that  f  1  did  not  reach 
the  right  to  vote.  The  general  statements  by 
Bingham  and  Stevens  to  the  ellect  that  tlie 
Amendment  was  designed  to  achieve  equal- 
ity before  the  law,  or  would  be  effectuated  by 
legislation  In  part,  likewise  do  not  weaken 
the  force  of  the  statements  spedflcaUy  ad- 
dressed to  the  suflraga  question  quoCad 
above. 

''Peasenden,  however,  waa  present  tn  the 
Senate  and  participated  In  the  discussion. 
See  Olobe  3783,  2709,  2770.  He  was  therefore 
in  a  position  to  correct  any  gross  misinterpre- 
tation of  Ills  views  or  of  those  of  the 
Committee. 

*^My  colleagues,  ante  p.  — .  point  to 
Howard's  reference  to  Corfield  v.  CoryeU.  8 
Fed.  Cas.  546  (No.  3230)  (COED  Pa.  1823),  In 
order  to  "gather  some  Intimation  of  what 
probably  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  Judiciary" 
on  the  scope  of  the  Privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties Clause  of  I  1.  Olobe  3766.  As  the  text 
Indicates.  Howard  rejected  Justice  Washing- 
ton's lengthy  dictum  Insofar  se  it  said  that 
the  protected  privileges  and  Immunities  In- 
cluded '^he  elective  franchise,  as  regulated 
and  established  by  the  laws  or  constitution 
of  the  State  in  which  it  Is  exercised."  No 
other  Senator  quoted  or  referred  to  this  por- 
tion of  Washington •»  qplnlon  during  the  de- 
bates over  the  proposed  Fourteenth  Amend- 
roant.  Corfield,  which  held  that  New  Jeraey 
oould  constitutionally  restrict  access  to  her 
oyster  beds  to  her  own  residents,  was  the 
Ifsftiiing  Kutborlty  on  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties in  the  mind  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Con- 
gress, but  It  was  not  the  only  one.  Campbell 
T.  MoTTist.  3  H.  &  McH.  636  (Md.  1797) 
(Samuel  Chase.  J.),  and  Abbof  v.  Bayley.  6 
Pick.  B9  (BCaae.  1827)  (Parker,  C.  J.),  were 
also  dted.  See  Palrm&n.  Does  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  Incorporate  the  Bni  of  Rights?  2 
Stan.  L.  Bev.  5.  12-15  (1M9).  Both  spHAti- 
cally  stated  tbat  the  privileges  and  Immuni- 
ties protected  by  Article  IV.  I  3,  did  not 
Include  the  right  of  suffrage  or  tbe  rl^t  to 
hold  offlce. 

"Howard  was  a  very  clear-spoken  man. 
Vnxea  It  waa  suggested,  during  the  debates 
over  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  that  the 
freedmen  were  entitled  to  the  ballot  by  vir- 
tue of  the  Privileges  and  Immunities  Clause 
of  the  Foxnteenth  Amendment,  he  recalled 


his  role  in  the  framing  of  tbat  Amendment 
snd  said  "I  feel  constrained  to  say  that  tills 
la  the  flr&t  time  It  ever  occurred  to  me  that 
the  right  to  vote  was  to  be  derived  fnxn  the 
fourteenth  article.  I  think  such  a  conatroc- 
tion  cannot  be  maintained."  Cong  Olobe, 
40th  Oong^  3d  Seas.  1003  (1869).  Be  then 
referred  to  the  debates.  |  2  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  the  fact  that  "Nobody  aver 
supposed  that  the  right  of  voting  or  of  hold- 
ing office  was  guarantied  by  the  bkodA  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  of  the  old  Ooiistl- 
tution"  to  bolster  his  construction  of  1 1  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  ibid. 

'*"!  think  our  friends,  ttie  colored  people 
of  the  South,  shorold  not  be  excluded  from 
the  right  of  voting,  and  they  shall  not  be 
If  my  vote  and  the  votes  of  a  sufficient  num- 
ber who  agree  with  ma  In  Congrees  shall  be 
able  to  carry  It.  X  do  not  agree  In  this  par- 
ticular with  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Howard  t-  Be  yields  to  the  provision  In  the 
committee's  resolution  on  the  subject  re- 
luctantly, because  he  does  not  believe  three 
fourttis  of  the  States  can  be  got  to  ratify 
that  proposition  which  Is  right  and  Just  in 
itself.  My  own  opinion  is  that  If  you  go 
down  to  the  very  fVnindatlon  of  Justice,  ao 
f&r  from  weakening  yourself  with  the  people, 
you  will  strengthen  youraelf  immensely  by 
It:  but  I  know  that  it  is  not  the  opinion  of 
many  here,  and  I  suppose  we  must  accom- 
modate ourselves  to  the  wlU  of  majorities, 
and  If  we  cannot  do  all  we  would,  do  all  we 
can.  I  propose  for  myself  to  contend  for  all 
I  can  get  In  the  right  direction,  and  finally 
to  go  with  those  who  will  give  us  anything 
that  Is  beneficial."  Olobe  2769. 

■*  "1  should  be  much  better  satisfied  if 
the  right  of  suffrage  had  been  given  at  once 
to  the  more  Intelligent  of  ("the  colored  peo- 
ple of  the  South"]  and  such  aa  had  served 
In  our  Army.  .  .  .  Believing  that  his  amend- 
ment probebly  goes  as  far  in  favor  of  suffrage 
to  the  negro  as  Is  practicable  to  accomplish 
now.  and  hoping  it  may  in  the  end  acoom- 
pllsb  all  I  desire  In  this  respect,  I  shall  vote 
for  Its  adoption,  although  I  ^ould  be  glad 
to  go  further."  Olobe  3963-3964. 

*°  "It  declares  that  all  men  are  entitled 
to  life,  liberty,  and  property,  and  Imposes 
upon  the  Oovemment  the  duty  of  discharg- 
ing these  solemn  obligations,  but  falls  to 
adopt  the  easy  and  direct  means  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  results  proposed.  It  refuses 
the  aid  of  four  milUon  pe(^le  in  maintain- 
ing the  Government  of  the  people.  .  .  .  [But) 
it  fuml^es  a  conclusive  argument  In  favor 
of  universal  amnesty  and  Impartial  suf- 
frage. .  .  .  The  utter  Impossibility  of  a  final 
solution  of  the  difficulties  by  the  means 
proposed  will  cause  the  North  to  clamor  for 
suffrage."  Olode  3094. 

■1  "X  am  aorry  to  have  to  put  that  datue 
[  {  3]  into  our  Constitution,  as  I  am  sorry 
for  the  necessity  which  calls  upon  us  to  put 
the  preceding  clause  Into  the  Constitution. 
I  wish  there  waa  no  community  and  no  State 
In  the  United  States  that  was  not  prepared 
to  say  with  my  friend  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Stewart]  that  all  men  may  be  represented  In 
the  CongrMS  of  the  United  States  and  ttiall 
be  represented  and  shaD  obooee  their  own 
representatives.  That  is  the  better  doctrine: 
tbat  Is  the  true  doctrine.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer, myself,  to  unite  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  saying  that  hereafter  no 
man  shall  be  excluded  from  the  right  to 
vote,  than  to  unite  with  them  In  saying  that 
hereafter  some  men  may  t>e  excluded  from 
the  right  of  representation."  Olobe  AR>en- 
dlx319. 

■■  Henderson,  who  had  offered  a  direct  en- 
franchising provlalon  as  an  alternative  to 
the  Committee's  first  effort  In  ths  fltid  of 
representation,  see  Olobe  Appendix  116, 
stated  that  he  now  retiognlsed  that  **the 
country  Is  not  yet  prepared"  to  share  politi- 
cal power  with  Negroes,  and  he  supported 
the  Committee  plan.  Olobe  8036. 


"■"{Ajltbough  we  do  not  obtain  suffrag* 
now,  it  la  not  far  off,  because  the  grasptag 
desire  of  the  South  for  office,  tbat  old  desire 
to  rule  and  reign  over  this  Oovemment  and 
control  iU  desUnies,  will  at  a  very  early  day 
hasten  ths  enlranchlaetncnt  of  the  loyal 
blacks."  Olobe  3038. 

•*  "There  is  no  reason  why  tbe  wblte  dt- 
iaens  of  South  Carolina  should  vote  the 
political  power  o£  a  class  of  people  whom 
they  say  are  entirely  unfit  to  vote  for  them- 
selves. If  there  Is  any  portion  of  the  people 
of  this  country  who  are  unfit  to  vote  for 
themsslvea.  their  neighbors  ought  not  to  vote 
for  them."  Olobe  3&86. 

There  was  no  Indication  that  Sherman  con- 
sidered South  Carolina's  disqualification  on 
racial  grounds  any  more  improper  than  Msi^ 
aachusetts'  limitations  of  the  franchise  to 
men,  which  be  mentioned  in  the  next  breath. 

*  "If  you  think  the  negro  ought  to  have  the 
right  of  voting;  if  you  are  In  favor  of  It.  and 
intend  it  shall  be  given,  why  do  you  not  In 
plain  words  confer  It  upon  them?  It  is  mudi 
fairer  than  to  setic  tt  by  indireetlan.  and  the 
people  wili  directly  understand  you  when  you 
propose  such  a  change  in  the  Constitution." 
Olobe  3039. 

**  "What  Is  to  tw  the  operation  of  thla 
amendment?  Just  tbda:  your  whip  is  heid 
over  Pennsylvania  and  you  say  to  her  that 
she  must  either  allow  her  negroes  to  vote  or 
have  one  member  ot  Oongreas  less."  Olobe 
2987. 

'^"  I  The  second  section's]  true  meaning  waa 
intended  to  be  difficult  to  be  reached,  but 
when  understood  it  Is  a  measure  which 
shrinks  from  the  responsibility  of  openly 
forcing  negro  suffrage  upon  ths  late  slave 
States,  but  attempts  by  a  great  penalty  to 
coerce  them  to  accept  It."  Olobe  Ai^wculix 
340. 

<*  "It  says  that  each  of  the  southern  States, 
and,  of  course,  each  other  State  in  the  lAilcB. 
has  a  right  to  regulate  for  itself  the  franchise, 
and  that  consequently,  as  far  as  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  Is  concerned,  if 
the  biack  man  Is  not  permitted  the  right  to 
the  franchise,  It  will  be  a  wrong  (if  a  wrong) 
Which  the  Ooveriunent  of  the  United  States 
Will  be  impotent  to  redress."  Olobe  3037. 
Johnson  was  the  only  Democratic  Senator  on 
the  Joint  Committee. 

••'WHh  (the  rebel  States']  enlarged  basis 
of  representation,  and  exclusion  of  the  loyal 
men  of  color  from  the  ballot-box,  I  see  no 
hops  of  safety  unless  In  the  prescription  of 
proper  enabling  acts,  which  shall  do  justice 
to  the  freedmen  and  enjoin  enfranchisement 
as  a  condition-precedent."  Olobe  8148. 

« Kelly:  see  Olobe  3460,  quoted  at  n.  33. 
tupra. 

Famswonh:  see  Olobe  VMO.  quoted  at  n. 
38.  tupra. 

Eliot:  see  Olobe  3611.  quoted  at  n.  t4, 
ntpra. 

mgby:  ass  Olobe  3978  (d«bate  over  read- 
mission  of  Tennessee  despite  all-white  elec- 
torate). 

Bingham :  see  Olobe  3543.  quoted  at  p. . 

supra;  see  also  Olobe  3079   (debate  over  re- 
admlaston  of  Tennessee) . 

Stevens:  see  Olobe  3469-3400.  quoted  at  pp. 

,   supra;    Olobe  3148.   quoted  at  n.  69, 

supra. 

Baymond:  see  Olobe  a&OS.  quoted  at  n.  39, 
tupra. 

Ashley :  see  Globe  3883. 

Sumner:  see  n.  71.  infra. 

Fessenden:  see  B.  B.  Bep.  No.  30,  89th 
Cong.  iBt  Bess.  XIH-XIV  (1866).  quoted  pp. 
.  frifra. 

Yates:  see  Olo4>e  3088,  quoted  at  n.  83. 
rupra. 

Mewart:  see  Globe  396S,  quoted  at  n.  00, 
supra. 

Wade:  see  Olobe  3709,  quoted  at  n.  B8. 
tupra. 

The  exception  la  Senator  'Wllaon  of  ICas- 
■•(^usetts,  who  did  not  addrea  hlmaelf  to 
this  issue.  Bowevar,  he  participated  In  the  de- 
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b»»««.   •••  Oloba   3T70,   18SS~9S«7.  and  wu 
thmtton  In  s  poalttOD  to  expraas  rtHirrnii 
nwnt  wtth  the  lnt«tpr»t»aon  imirormlr  of- 
ramd  In  tb«  8«nt«. 

SwonduT  relumee  la  pUesd  on  Shalla- 
o«i»«r.  dock.  Bovrt»»U,  JuU»n.  umi  Lawreno* 
of  Ohio.  ThMo  ElcproMotatlwM  with  the  ei- 
oeptlon  of  BoutweU.  see  n  S3,  supra,  did  not 
P|»rtloljj«te  «lgnmeantly  to  vh«  debated  oTor 
tha  PotsTteenth  Amendment.  The  substance 
or  ttoir  earUer  remarkj  la  that  Congress  had 
Mm*  power,  uaually  by  vay  of  the  Ouaranty 
olaiuB,  aae  n.  «,  tupra,  to  oTsnae  state  vot«r 
qualulnnona.   Shellabarger  alio   oRerad   on 

Article  I.  !  4.  .««  n.  «.  tupra:  p.  port- 

JuUan  relied  on  the  Thirteenth  Amendmant' 
and  Boutwell  looked  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. The  ralaranoa  of  thaaa  ylava  to 
tha  aoop*  of  I  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amaad- 
mant  la  not  apparent, 

"Steyana:  sea  Oioba  3*S»-3*K>.  qootad  at 

PP .  nipro;  Olobe  31«,  quoted  at  n  « 

npn;  Jamaa  1«9  (campaign  speech  In  tail  o< 

OotttwaU:  a«a  Oloba  2608,  qnotad  at  n.  8» 
Jupra:  aiobe  mn  (debate  oyer  naadmlaalon' 
oJTennaaaea). 

SunmM-  did  not  actuaUy  paitlelpata  In 
the  dabataa  <»  HB.  No.  137.  Howarer.  afts 
the  cancua  of  Etepnhtlcan  Senatcn  bad 
•giMd  on  the  form  of  the  Amandmact 
Summer  gave  notloe  that  be  mtended  to 
mo»e  to  amend  the  hUl  acoompanytng  the 
pr-.po6ed  Amendment  This  bill.  8  303  pro- 
vided that  any  Confederate  State  might  be 
raadnitted  to  representation  In  Cot«reas 
once  the  proposed  Amendment  had  become 
part  of  the  OonatUutlon  and  the  particular 
State  Jhould  have  ratified  It  and  modlfled 
Its  oooaututlon  and  laws  In  oonformlty 
therewith.  The  bUl  Is  repnntad  In  H.a  B» 
No.  30,  39tt  Oong.,  1st  3eas.  V-VI  andm 
Kendrlc*  117-119.  Sumner's  amendment 
would  have  provided  that  a  State  might  be 
raadmlttod  when  It  should  have  ratified  the 
ry>urte*oth  Amendment  and  modlfled  Ita 
conatltutlon  and  laws  In  conformitr  tbn- 
with  ■and  shall  have  fi^thcr  ptovldad  that 
there  shaB  be  no  denial  of  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  citizens  of  the  United  States  becaoaa 
of  race  or  color,  and  that  ail  persons  .haU  be 

.T^d^°"  ""  '"■■■  °'°'«  ^  <«"P'>- 
aumnar  aiao  r«f  ercM  to  N«(ro  suST^e  as 
"""""bed   buslnaea   In   nnannhM    tbu  falL 
James  173,  l7a. 

"For  citation*  to  the  aute  matertala.  aea 
'al'man.  Does  the  Fourtaentb  Aaandinaat 
Incotporate  the  Bin  at  IUgbU7  3  Stan.  L. 
Rev.  5,  B4-133  (1M»|. 

^  Fear  that  the  Amaodment  would  raach 
voting  was  ezpreaaed  In  Brevier  Legls.  Rep 
(Indlaoal  «S-M.  80.  88-89  (1887);  nlc^ 
H-R.  J    38   (Extra  Seaa.  18««):   Pla.  S.J.  103 

(IBM):  N.  c.  8.  J.  »»-e7  (i8se-i»«7):  e.  c 

H  R.  J.  34  (1886). ■  and  Toi.  3.J  431-133 
(IB««).  The  laat  four  atatas  rejected  the 
propoaad  Ametidment.  Oppooenca  ot  the 
Amendment  stated  or  assumed  that  It  would 
?i!5'^5?"°'"*1"*''*<=»«°h»lh  ArkHB  J 
288-389  (1888);  n,.  SJ.  8-8  (1888):  Report 
or  the  Joint  Committee  on  F^derKl  Bela- 
tlons.  Maryland  HJl.  Doc.  ioi  at  15  (Uar 
18,  18871:  Mass  HJl.  Doe.  No  14S  at  7-«' 
18-17  (1867):  and  Wis.  SJ.  1O3-108  (1887)' 
Fla.  Bouae  J.  78-78  (1888):  Ind.  Houaa  j' 
103-103  (1887):  and  K.  H.  8.  J.  71-73  (1888)' 
are  equivocal.  >'<~"; 

"  "Are  not  all  penooa  bom  or  naturaUaed 
In  the  United  Statea  and  subject  to  Its  Jnrls- 
dlctloD,  rightfully  dtnena  of  the  United 
States  and  of  «ch  SUte,  and  Justly  entlUed 
to  all  the  poUUcftl  and  olvU  right*  oltlaen- 
shlp  confers?  And  should  any  state  po*a«» 
the  power  to  dlvtat  them  of  thne  great  rights 
eicept  for  treason  or  other  Infamous  cilma?" 
ni-B  B.J.  40(1887).  '■aam, 

"Ind  aouse  J.  47-48  (1887):  Sana.  B  J 
«»  ( 1887) :  Kama  a.  J.  33  (1887) ;  IlHg.  B.'  a.' 

(1887);  wis.  AmtaOOj  3.  a  (IMT). 
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."^  »■  »n>-  l»o.  so,  3Sth  Ooog,  1st  ea«. 
znr-aov  (I888).  ^^        ^^ 

_IliiV'  '">"»*  references  to  only  two  aueh 

spaaoijaa,  on*  by  Senator  Hendrloja  and  the 

otheor  by  ana  Oeorge  M.  Morgan,  a  caadliUta 

for  Ooogreaa  In  Ohio.  Cincinnati  Oommar- 

clal.  Aug.  »,  1888.  at  1,  ool.  4.  quoted  In  rur- 

man.  svpra  n,  — ,  at  73;  dnalnuatl  Commar- 

c^,  Aug.  23,   1888.  at  8.  ool.  3.  quoted   In 

nilrman,  supra,  at  78. 

^  See  Otllette,  supra  n.  8,  at  38-37 

■•  Reynolds  v.  Sliaj,  377  VS.  683,  S8»  (1984) 

(dlsaantli*  optnloo),  .-^\'-^i 

~  Jrt.  IV.  I  4.  Sae  n.  8.  aupra.  for  the  text 

«  The  eontentlon  that  Congress  ha.  power 

to  override  state  Judgments  as  to  quallflca- 

uona  for  voting  In  federal  election*  is  dl»- 

ousaed  below.  Pp.  — ..  inAa. 

"Amend.  XV:  "Section  1.  The  ruht  <rf 
citizen*  of  the  United  Statea  to  voti  shau 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  Umted 
states  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  race 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  aamtuds 

-aecUon  3.  The  Oongraaa  shaU  have  p^war 
to  enforce  thla  article  by  appropriate  legu- 

Amend,  xtX:  "The  right  of  oltlaens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  ihaU  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state 
on  account  or  sex. 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  this 
article  by  appropriate  laglalatlon." 

Amend  XXfV:  "Section  1.  The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  Statea  to  vote  In  any 
primary  or  other  elecUon  for  Prealdent  or 
Vice-President,  for  electors  for  President  or 
VIC*  President,  or  for  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive In  congrasa.  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  State*  or  any  state 
by  reason  of  failure  to  pay  any  pou  tai  or 
other  tax. 

•Sec.  a.  The  Oongiaea  abaU  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  approprute  laglala- 
tlon." 

■  See,  e.p.  Barpcr  ?.  vtrflnia  Board  of  *Iec- 
nona.  383  VS.  MS.  870  (1988)  :  "Our  oonclu- 
•lon.  like  that  to  Reynoldi  v.  Sims,  [873  VS 
533  ( 1964 ) ,  I  Is  founded  not  on  what  we  think 
governmental  policy  should  be.  but  on  what 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  requires." 

"  Moat  of  the  costs  to  which  this  Court  has 
uaed  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  to  strike 
down  state  voter  quallScaUons  have  been  de- 
cided stoce  1985.  Eight  such  cases  have  been 
decided  by  opinion  Camn0im  v  Rath  380 
VS.  89  (19«B):  z.ou(»j<jn<i  v.  UnUat  siaiei 
380  U.S.  145  (1966) :  Harper  v.  Vlr^nla  Boarij 
o/  Slectums,  383  US.  883  (1988):  Kttamtxich 
V.  Morton,  384  VB.  841  (19881:  JTromer  v 
fnlon  rree  School  DUt.  Wo.  IS,  395  US  831 
11989):  CTpnano  V.  City  of  Houma.  396  U  S 
701  (1988):  Etwiu  V.  Commcn.  908  VS  419 
(1970):  Cltv  of  Phoenix  r.  Kolodnelikt,  an 
U.8.  304  11970)  Other  cases  have  been  anm- 
marlly  disposed  of.  In  none  of  these  cases 
did  the  Court  advert  to  the  argument  baaed 
on  the  historical  understanding. 

Before  1988.  although  this  Court  had  oc- 
caslonaUy  entertatoed  on  the  merits  chal- 
lenges to  state  voter  qualification*  tmder  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause,  only  two  caaee  had 
nustalned  the  challenges.  Wtion  v.  Hemdon 
273  US.  538  ( 1927) .  held  that  a  Texas  statute 
Umlttog  partlclpaton  In  the  Demociatle 
Party  primary  to  whltea  vlolatad  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  Ntwm  v.  Condon  388 
U.S.  73  (1883),  held  that  Tfciaa  did  not  avoid 
the  reach  of  the  HemOon  decision  by  trans- 
ferring to  the  party's  Eiecuuve  (Committee 
the  power  to  set  quaimcatlons  for  participa- 
tion Jn  the  primary  In  neither  of  the  SUon 
caeee  was  the  hlatory  of  the  n>urteenth 
Amendment  suggested  to  the  Court.  Both 
caaee  were  argued  on  the  aasumptjoo  that 
rndal  prohibition  on  voting  In  atata  general 
elections  would  violate  the  Fourteenth  aa 
wall  *e  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  This 
potential  tine  of  decision  proved  abcrtlve 
when  untutt  statu  v.  CUutc,  318  VS.  3S0 
( 1041 ) ,  laid  the  groundwork  for  holding  that 
participation  to  party  primaries  wa*  Includ- 
ed within  the  "ilj&t  ...  to  TOte"  protected 
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by  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  See  Jleyiiolda 
V.  Stm>,  377  US.  683.  814  n.  73  (1984)  (dia. 
nentlng  opinion).  The  Wlxon  oplnlona  wai* 
not  relied  on  by  the  Court  In  the  aubaequant 
white-primary  caaea.  Smtth  v.  AUinrlaht  331 
U.8.  849  (1944) .  and  rerry  v.  Aiama.  345  VS. 
481  1 1968 1 .  and  they  were  not  even  referred 
to  In  the  recent  caaea  on  voter  quallflcatlona 
cited  above. 

■■  In  this  particular  Instance  the  other 
two  branchee  of  the  Oovertmient  have  m 
fact  expressed  conflicting  views  aa  to  the 
vaUdlty  of  TlUe  m  of  t^e  Act.  the  voting 
age  provision.  See  HJl.  Doc.  No.  91-838,  (let 
Cong..  2d  Sees.  ( 1870) . 

"•  In  fact,  however.  I  do  not  understand 
how  the  doctrine  of  deference  to  rational 
oooBtltutlonal  toterpretatlon  by  Congrees. 
espoused  by  the  majority  In  Katztnbach  v! 
Morgan.  384  U.S  841  (1988).  1*  oonatatent 
with  this  statement  of  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall or  with  our  reafflrmatlOD  of  It  In  Coop- 
er V.  Aaron,  35B  VS.  1,  18  (1958)  : 

"[ifartmr»l  declared  the  baalc  principle 
that  the  federal  Judiciary  la  supreme  to  the 
exposition  of  the  law  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  principle  ha*  ever  since  been  reepeoted 
by  this  Court  and  the  country  as  a  perma- 
nent and  Indispensable  feature  of  our  ootl- 
stltutlonal  system." 

"Contrast  Metropolttan  Cat.  Int.  Co  » 
BroantU.  204  VS.  S80  (1988).  relied  on  by 
my  ooUeft^ues.  In  that  case  the  crucial  fac- 
tual Issue,  on  which  the  record  was  silent,  was 
whether  casualty  toauranoe  coanpanlee  not 
Incorporated  to  Indiana,  "generally  keep 
their  ftmds  and  mAtntaln  their  bustoeee  of- 
fices, and  their  agendea  for  the  aettlement 
of  claim*,  outside  the  state."  294  US.  at 
686. 

■■  It  mi«ht  well  be  aaked  why  this  atand- 
ard  Is  not  equally  applicable  to  the  con- 
greaslonal  expansion  of  the  franchise  before 
us.  Lowering  of  voter  qualifications  dilutes 
the  voting  power  of  those  who  could  meet 
the  higher  standard,  and  It  has  been  held  that 
"the  right  of  suffrage  can  be  denied  by  a 
debasement  or  dilution  of  the  weight  of  a 
dtlsen's  vote  Juat  aa  effectively  a*  by  wholly 
prohibiting  the  free  exerclae  off  the  fraa- 
chlae."  Reynolit  v.  stmt,  art  VS.  633  665 
(1984)  (footnote  omitted).  Interference  with 
atate  control  over  quaUBcatlon*  for  voting 
In  presidential  elections  to  order  to  encotir- 
sge  interstate  migration  appears  particularly 
vulnerable  to  analysis  In  terms  of  comselUmr 
federal  totereat*.  ^^ 

"Although  Ma.  Jnancx  Buck  rasu  hla 
decision  In  part  on  the  aaaumpUon  that  the 
selection  of  prealdentlal  elector*  la  a  "fed- 
eral" election,  the  Court  held  to  In  re  Oreen 
134  US.  377.  379  (1890).  and  repeated  to 
Kay  V.  Bloir.  343  VS.  214,  234-338  (1053), 
that  presidential  electors  act  by  authority  of 
the  State*  and  are  not  federal  oOlclala. 

"At  the  time  these  suit*  were  filed  only 
two  of  the  50  Statea,  Georgia  and  KentuckT. 
allowed  le-year-olda  to  vote,  and  only  two 
other  States.  Hawaii  and  Alaaka,  *et  the  vot- 
ing a«e  below  21.  In  subaaqnent  referenda, 
voters  In  10  states  declined  to  lower  the 
voting  age:  Ave  Statea  lowered  the  voting  aae 
to  19  or  20;  and  Alaaka  lowered  the  age  from 
19  to  18.  See  The  Waahlngtoo  Poet,  Nov  5 
1970.  at  AIS.  ooL  8. 

■The  catlzens  of  each  State  abaU  be  en- 
titled to  au  Privileges  and  Tw.r«..^(YI(«i  of 
CTlUeen*  to  the  several  Stataa." 

**  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  adopted 
addlUonal  restrictions  baaed  oo  payment 
of  taxea  and  ownership  of  property,  a*  weU  aa 
creed  and  aei,  were  impoeed,  maklsg  tiM 
proposition  even  clearer. 

"See  Article  n:  "Bach  State  retalna  Ita 
sovereignty,  fieedom  and  Independence,  and 
every  power,  JurladlcUon  and  tight  which  la 
not  by  thla  confederation  expresaly  delegated 
to  the  United  states,  to  (Jongreaa  aaaemMed  " 
"The  legislative  hlatory  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendment*  contain*  aaSdent 
evldenae  to  thla  effect.  If  any  be  Deeded, 
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■  Cf.  tbe  Voting  Rlgbtft  Act  of  lde6,  79  Btet. 
438.  whloh  Kuspendad  literacy  tests  only  In 
areas  failing  within  a  coverage  lonnula  and 
allowed  reinstatement  of  Uie  t«su  upon  Judi- 
cial determlnaUon  that  during  tbe  preceding 
five  years  tu>  tafits  had  been  uaed  with  dla- 
crtxaliuitory  purpose  or  effect.  43  U.&.C . 
(Supp.  V)  1073b(a)  (1970),  amended  by 
Pub.  h.  No.  91-386  f  3,  84  SUt.  314. 

*  I  flSBniTie  that  reaaonableneaa  U  the  ap- 
plicable stozidard,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  Instant  legislation  la  challenged  on 
the  ground  that  It  improperly  dilutee  the 
votes  of  literate  Artzona  cltlaens.  But  see 
Kramer  t.  t/nkm  Free  School  DUt.  No.  IS. 
38SD3.  eai  (19fie);  n.  68*upra. 

[Supreme  Court  of  the  Colted  States,  Noa. 
43.  44,  40,  47  Orlg.— October  Term,  1970| 

OiaOOM   VEKSUB   IClTCHXLL 

(Stftte  of  Oregon,  Plaintiff,  r.  John  N. 
MttcheU.  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States.  State  of  Texas.  Plaintiff,  v.  John  N. 
ICltcbeU,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
atfttea.  United  States.  FUlntlff,  v.  State  of 
Arlson*.  United  Stiktes.  Plaintiff,  v.  State 
of  Idaho  on  BUls  of  Complaint,  Dec.  91, 
1970) 

Ue.  JusncB  BaxNNAM,  Mx.  Jdstxcx  Wain, 
and  Ma.  Jtmnci  Mamhali.  diasent  from  the 
Judgment  insofar  as  It  decl&res  |  303  uncon- 
stitutional as  applied  to  sute  and  local  elec- 
tions, and  concur  In  the  judgment  In  all 
other  respecu,  for  the  fallowing  reasons. 

Theee  cases  draw  Into  question  the  power 
and  Judgment  of  Congrees  In  enacting  Titles 
n  and  nx  of  the  Voting  Bights  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1970,  84  Stat,  314.  The  StAU  of 
Arlaona  challenges  the  power  of  Congress  to 
Impose  a  nationwide  ban,  untU  August  6, 
1976,  on  the  use  of  literacy  and  certain  other 
tests  to  limit  the  francbiae  in  any  election. 
The  State  of  Idaho  takes  tasue  with  the  as- 
serted congreeslonal  power  to  find  that  the 
imposition  of  a  durational  re^dence  require- 
ment to  deny  the  right  to  vote  In  elections 
for  President  and  Vice  President  Imposes  a 
burden  upon  the  right  of  tree  Interstate 
migration  that  Lb  not  necessary  to  further  a 
compelling  state  Interest.'  Finally,  the  States 
of  Oregon,  Texas,  Arizona,  and  Idaho  would 
have  us  strike  down  as  unreaaonable  and 
beyond  congreeslozml  power  the  findings , 
embodied  In  t  301  (a)  of  the  Amendments. 
that  denying  the  vote  to  otherwise  qualified 
persons  18  to  31  years  of  age,  whUe  granting 
It  to  thoee  31  years  of  age  and  older,  violates 
the  Bquai  Protection  Clause  and  It,  In  any 
event,  not  reasonjkbly  related  to  any  com- 
pelling state  mtereet.*  In  Noe.  43  and  44. 
Oregon  and  Texas  have  invoked  our  original 
Jurisdiction  under  Article  m.  1 3,  of  the 
Constitution  to  restrain  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  a  citizen  of  New 
York,  from  enforcing  the  l8-yeu--old  voting 
provisions  of  the  Amendments,  SoutA  Caro- 
Utia  V.  Kattenbaoh.  383  U.  S.  301.307  (19M). 
In  Nos.  48  and  47,  the  United  States  seeks 
orders  enjoining  Arlxona  from  enXotclng  age 
and  literacy  limitations  on  the  franchise,* 
and  enjoining  Idaho  from  enforcing  age, 
reatdance.  and  absentee  voting  limitations,* 
Inaofar  se  those  UnUtAtions  are  Inoonalstent 
with  the  1970  Amendmenu.  Original  Jurle- 
dlettoa.  again,  is  founded  upon  Article  m. 
I  3  or  the  ConsutuUon.  Sea  Vnittd  StMt€*  v. 
CaUfomim.  833  U.  S.  19,  33  (1947).  Since,  in 
our  view,  congreselonsi  power  to  en*ct  the 
challenged  Amendmenta  is  found  In  the  en- 
foToement  clauses  at  the  fourteenth  and 
Fifteenth  Amendmente.  and  since  we  may 
easily  perceive  a  rational  basis  for  the  con- 
gressional Judgmenu  underlying  each  of 
them,  we  would  deny  relief  In  Hoa.  43  and 
44,  and  Issue  the  requested  orden  in  Hoc  48 
and  47. 

I 

The   Votmg  Bights   Act  of    1986,    79   SUt. 

438.  43  U.8.O.  I   1013  et  ^.   (1964  ed..  Supp. 
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V>,  proscribed  the  use  of  any  "test  or 
deTlce,"  >  Including  literacy  teste.  In  States 
or  their  pollUcal  Aubdlvi£lans  which  fell 
within  a  coverage  formula  set  forth  In  fi  4(b) 
of  the  1966  Act.  43  U.S.C.  ii  1978b  (a),  (b) 
(1994  ed.,  Supp.  V).  Although  we  had  pre- 
viously concluded  that  literacy  tesiA,  fairly 
administered,  violate  neither  the  Pourteenth 
nor  the  Fifteenth  Amendments,  Laatsiter  v. 
NorihMmpton  County  Board  of  Elections,  360 
U.8.  46  U9&9),  we  nevertheless  upheld  their 
seleoUve  proecrlptlon  by  Congresa.  Stmth 
CaroUna  v.  Katoenbach.  383  U3.  301  (1088). 
Canvassing  the  "voluminous"  leglalatlve  his- 
tory of  the  1986  Act,  we  found  ample  baaU 
tor  a  legislative  conclusion  that  such  a  pro- 
scription was  necessary  to  combat  the  "in- 
sidious and  pervasive  evil"  of  racial  dis- 
crimination with  regard  to  voting.  M.,  at 
306-316.  Accordingly,  we  held  the  proecrlpaoai 
to  be  well  within  the  power  of  Cozigreee 
grunted  by  |  3  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
/d.,  at  337-834.  Three  yeerE  later,  in  Gorton 
County  V.  United  States,  396  U.S.  386  (1989). 
we  sustained  appUc&tlon  of  the  ban  on  liter- 
acy tests  to  a  county  where  there  was  no 
evidence  that  the  test  Itself  was  discrimina- 
tory or  that — at  least  since  1963*— It  hod 
been  administered  in  a  discriminatory  man- 
ner. Notwithstanding  this  fact,  we  noted  that 
the  record  did  contain  substantial  evidence 
that  in  years  post,  "Gaston  County  [hodj 
systematically  deprived  its  black  citizens  of 
the  educational  opportunities  It  granted  to 
ita  white  citizens,"  id.,  at  297.  Since  this  "In 
turn  deprived  them  of  an  equal  opportunity 
to  pass  the  literacy  test."  (d.,  at  391,  even 
Impartial  administration  of  on  impartial  test 
would  inevitably  result  in  Just  the  dla- 
crlmlnatton  that  Congress  and  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  had  sought  to  proscribe.  Id.,  at 
396-397:  see  South  CaroUna  v.  Katzenbaoh 
388  U.S..  at  308,  333-334. 

No  challenge  Lb  made  In  the  present  case 
either  to  the  1986  Act  or  to  the  flve-year  ex- 
tension of  Its  ban  on  "teste  or  devices"  em- 
bodied In  Title  I  of  the  1970  Amendments. 
ArtBona  does,  however,  challenge  I  301  of  the 
Amendments,  which  extends  (until  August 
6,  1976)  the  I96fi  Act's  selective  ban  on  the 
use  of  "testa  or  devices"  to  all  States  and 
political  BubdlvlBlons  In  which  It  U  not  al- 
ready In  force  by  virtue  of  the  1966  Act.  In 
substance.  Arizona  argues  that  It  la  and  bos 
been  providing  education  of  equal  quality 
for  all  Its  cltlEens;  that  Its  literacy  test  Is 
both  fair  and  fairly  administered;  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  in  the  legislative  record 
upon  which  Congresa  could  have  relied  to 
reach  a  contrary  oonclualon.  It  urges  that  to 
the  extent  that  any  cltlsens  of  Arizona  have 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote  because  of  U- 
Uteracy  resulting  from  discriminatory  gor- 
emmental  practices,  the  unlawfxil  discrimi- 
nation has  been  by  governments  other  than 
the  State  of  ArUona  or  Ite  political  subdl- 
vlslone.  Arlrona.  it  suggeaU,  should  not  have 
Its  laws  overridden  to  cure  discrimination  on 
the  port  of  governmental  bodies  elsewhere  m 
the  cotmtry. 

We  need  not  question  ArlEona's  aasertlons 
as  to  the  nondlsortmlnatory  character,  past 
and  preeent.  of  Its  educational  Hystem.  Con- 
gressional power  to  remedy  the  evils  result- 
ing from  state-sponsored  racial  discrimina- 
tion does  not  end  when  the  subject  of  that 
discrimination  removes  himself  from  the 
Jurisdiction  In  which  the  Injury  occurred 
"The  Conatltutlon  was  framed  under  the 
dominion  of  a  political  philosophy  less 
parochial  In  range.  It  was  framed  upon  the 
theory  that  the  peoples  of  the  several  states 
must  sink  or  swim  together,  and  that  in  the 
long  run  prosperity  and  salvation  are  tn 
union  and  not  dlTMon."  BtUdwiK  v.  G.  A.  F. 
SeeUff.  /no.,  a»4  U.8.  611,  823  (1938):  ■«•  '<f- 
nurtfs  v.  Cott/om4«,  314  X3S.  160,  173-176 
(1941).  bi  upholding  the  suspensloo  of  lit- 
eracy tests  as  applied  to  Oaston  County  un- 
der the  1966  Act,  we  oould  see  "no  legal  slg- 
nlflconce"  In  the  poeelblUty  that  adult 
raaMacrta  of  tlw  county  might  have  rec8lv«d 


their  education  "in  other  ootmtleB  or  States 
also  maintaining  segregated  and  unequal 
school  systems."  Gaston  County  v.  United 
States.  SOS  U.S.,  at  393   n.  9.* 

The  leglalatlve  history  of  the  1970  Amend- 
ments contains  eubetautlol  InformatlQC  upon 
which  CoDgrese  couM  have  be«ed  a  finding 
that  -the  use  of  literacy  tests  In  Arlaona  and 
lu  other  St&tee  where  their  use  was  not  pro- 
scribed by  the  1966  Act  has  the  effect  of  deny- 
ing the  vote  to  racial  minorities  whose  Il- 
literacy Is  the  consequence  of  a  previous  gov- 
ernmentally  sponsoied  denial  of  equal  edu- 
cational opportunity.  The  Attorney  General 
of  ArlBona  told  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  AlghU  that  many  older  In- 
dians in  the  State  were  "never  privileged  to 
attend  a  formal  school.'*  Kstoulve  taetl* 
mony  before  both  Houses  indicated  that 
radi^  minorities  have  long  received  Lnferlor 
educational  opportunl  tie*  throughout  the 
United  States."'  And  interstate  mlgraUon  of 
such  persona,  particularly  of  Negroes  from 
the  Southern  Stotao,  hoa  lone  been  a  matter 
of  oommon  knowledge.!^ 

Moreover,  Congress  was  given  testlnumy 
explicitly  relating  the  denial  of  sducattoDol 
opportunity  to  Inability  to  pass  literacy  tMta 
In  States  not  covered  by  the  formula  con- 
tolned  in  the  1966  Act.  The  United  8Ut« 
Com  ml  anion  on  ClvU  Bights  reported  a  rarrey 
of  the  Northern  and  Western  States  wSUch 
concluded  that  literacy  tests  have  a  negatlTS 
impact  upon  voter  registration  "which  fiUIe 
most  heavily  on  blocks  and  pereons  of  Span- 
loh  surname.""  With  regard  spedflcaUy  to 
ArlBona.  the  Chairman  of  the  Navajo  Tribal 
Council  testified  that  a  grMter  percentage 
of  NavRjoe  ore  rogistered  In  New  Mexloo, 
which  hoe  no  literacy  teat,  than  in  Artaona.'* 

In  short,  there  is  no  question  but  that 
Congress  could  legitimately  have  concluded 
that  the  use  of  literacy  test  anywhere  with- 
in the  United  States  has  the  Inevitable  ef- 
fect oJ  denying  the  vote  to  members  of  racial 
mhaorltles  whoee  inability  to  pass  such  tceu 
is  the  direct  oonsequenoe  of  previous  govern- 
mental discrimination  in  education.  Almost 
Ave  years  ago.  we  found  In  i  3  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  an  ample  grant  of 
leglslaUvc  power  for  Congress  to  decree  a 
selective  proscrlpUoD  of  such  tests  in  certain 
portions  of  the  country.  South  CaroUna  v. 
Katoenbach.  383  U.S..  at  337-334.  We  have 
since  held  that  power  ample  to  cover  the 
proacrlptlon  of  fair  literacy  tOBte.  fairly  ad- 
ministered, which  nevertheless  operate  to 
disenfranchise  racial  minorities  because  of 
previous  governmental  diacrlxninatloa  agmlnel 
them  in  education.  Gaston  County  v.  United 
SUtes,  396  U.S.,  Bt  387,  289-293.  Five  yeois 
of  experience  with  the  1966  Act  pensuoded 
Congress  that  a  nationwide  ben  on  literacy 
and  other  potentially  discnminatory  teats 
was  neceaaory  to  prevent  racial  dlacrinuno- 
tion  1*1  voting  throughout  the  country.  That 
conclusion  la  amply  supported  in  the  legisla- 
tive r«cord  and  |  301  ot  the  1970  Ameod- 
menu  is  acocvdingly  weU  within  the  aoopeof 
congressional  power. 

n 

Section  303  of  the  1970  Amendments 
oboUahee  oil  durational  state  resldMiee  re- 
quirements restricting  the  right  to  vote  In 
prealdentlBl  elections.  In  their  place,  Con- 
gress has  undertaken  to  prescribe  a  uniform 
nationwide  system  of  registration  and  at^- 
sentee  voting  designed  to  allow  ul]  otherwise 
qualified  perBons  to  vote  m  such  lections 
regard]  eae  of  the  length  of  time  they  have 
lived  in  a  particular  Jurisdiction.  *  The  States 
are  required  to  keep  open  their  registration 
rolls  for  presldentla]  elections  uutll  30  days 
preceding  the  election.  1303  (d).  Peraoni 
who  have  changed  their  residence  within  30 
days  of  the  election  ore.  if  otherwlee  quali- 
fied, entitled  to  vtrte  either  In  person  or  by 
abacQtee  ballot  In  the  State  of  their  previous 
residence,  f  a03(e) ,  and  the  States  are  cocn- 
pellad  to  permit  the  costing  of  abafenoe  bal- 
lota  by  all  properly  qtnllfled  persona  wImo 
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bSTe  nude  application  cot  le«  thMi  wna 
day*  prior  to  the  electton,  and  retumed  the 
ballot  CO  the  approjvlate  offldala  not  later 
than  tbe  cloelng  of  poUs  on  election  day. 
If  aoa  (b).  (d).  Proviaion  must  also  be  made 
bj  the  States  to  allov  abaentee  regtotratlofi. 
iao2(f).  ^^ 

Idaho  chanengra  tbe  power  of  Oongreaa  to 
enact  such  legtoU.tlon  inaofar  &a  It  conflicte 
with  Idaho's  staLutory  and  cooatltutlonal 
proTlslona  regarding  durational  residence  re- 
qnliaroeDta  fcr  voting:  rogaMlng  abaentee 
voUng:  and  regarding  absentee  registration .■ 
The  8t«t*"B  arguajent  in  brief  la  that  the  Con- 
atlCotlon  haj  left  to  the  State*  the  power  to 
set  quAllilcaUona  for  Toters  in  both  state  and 
fed«ral  electlona,  subject  only  to  certain  ez- 
plldt  llmJtailonB  such  as,  for  example,  those 
imposed  by  the  Fourteenth.  Nineteenth,  and 
Twenty-fourth  Amendmente.  Admitting  that 
unreoaonable  residence  req-ulrementa  may  not 
withstand  }adlolaI  scrutiny,  Carrinffttm  t 
Rash.  MO  0.  3.  8S  (1965).  Idaho  urgw  that 
lU  60-day  ruidence  requirement  la  neceasary 
Tor  protection  against  fr«ud,  and  for  ad- 
ministrative purpose*.  In  cooaequanoe,  |  aoa 
of  the  1970  Amendment*  u  aald  to  be  of  no 
weight  agalnae  thMe  ooD^MlUnc  aUtta  In- 
terest*^ 

Whether  or  not  the  Conatltutlon  ve«t*  Oon- 
grese  with  particular  power  to  aet  quallfl- 
caUoua  for  voting  in  strictly  federal  elec- 
tions," we  believe  there  Is  an  adequate  oon- 
sUtutlonal  baala  for  (303  m  I  5  of  the  Pour- 
t«en£b  Anwnidm«nl.  Tot  more  than  a  century, 
thla  Court  ha*  recognized  the  cooatltutloMd 
right  or  aU  cltiaenfi  to  unhindered  intersCAte 
travel  and  set  tlemant ,  Passenger  Case*  7 
How.  283.  4W  (IMO)  (Taney,  C.  J.) ;  CrondoU 
V.  Nevada,  9  Wall.  36.  ia-ii  (1888);  Paul  t 
Virginia,  8  WaU.  168.  180  (1869);  EdwanU  v 
C*Ui/onM«,  314U.8.  ia0(l»41);  United, States 
V.  GwMt.  383  U.  S.  746.  787-768  (19W) ;  Sha- 
piro v.  r^omp*Ofi,  804  U.  S.  818.  839-831. 
834  <lBeO).  Prom  whatever  oonatltutional 
proviaion  thla  ngbt  may  be  aald  to  flow," 
both  It*  exUteooe  and  Its  fundamental  Im- 
portance to  our  Pyderal  Union  have  long  been 
eatabllshed  beyond  queoUon. 

By  deflniuon.  the  Impoaltlon  of  a  dura- 
tional residence  requirement  operate*  to  pen- 
&li:ae  those  persons,  and  only  thoae  peraoM, 
who  have  exerolaed  tiielr  const ttullonal  right 
of  Interstate  migration.  Of  oourae.  govern- 
mental action  that  ha*  the  Incidental  effect 
of  burdening  the  exsrclae  of  a  constitutional 
right  U  not  1ij>M>  facto  unconstitutional. 
But  in  such  a  case.  governmenLaJ  action  may 
withstand  conatltutional  scrutiny  only  upon 
a  clear  showing  that  the  burden  imposed  1* 
neceasary  to  protect  a  compelling  and  sub- 
stantial governmental  interest.  Shapiro  ». 
Thompaon.  3»4  TJ.fl..  at  834;  United  States  ▼ 
JockMon.  300  U3.  870.  583-583  (l»68j:  Sher- 
bert  T.  Vem^.  374  US.  398.  40ft-409  (1983). 
And  once  it  be  determined  that  a  burden  has 
be*n  plaoed  upon  a  constitutional  right,  the 
onus  of  demonstrating  that  no  lea*  Intru- 
sive coaans  will  adequately  protect  oompei- 
Ung  state  Interests  is  upon  the  party  seeking 
to  Justify  the  burden.  See  Spetaer  v.  BwtdaU 
367  U.a.  613.  526-^38   (1968). 

In  the  proeent  case.  Congraoe  baa  explicitly 
found  both  that  the  imposition  of  durational 
residence  requirements  abridges  the  right 
of  free  Interstate  migration  and  that  such 
requlremenu  are  not  reasonably  related  to 
any  oompeUlng  state  intereeu.  1970  Amend- 
menu.  fif  303  (a)  (3) .  (6) .  The  latter  nr^itng 
was  made  with  full  oognlzanoe  of  th«  poa- 
aibuity  of  fraud  and  administrative  dlffloony. 
Senator  Ooldwater,  testifying  at  Senate 
beartngs  on  the  bill,  pointed  out  that  40 
States  presently  allow  registration  until  30 
days  or  less  prior  to  the  election."'  Idaho  Itaelf 
allows  reglstraUon  by  those  desiring  to  vote 
a*  new  reeldents  In  presidential  elections 
within  10  days  of  balloting.  Idaho  Code  Ann 
i  M-400  (1903) .  And  Idaho's  ■■siiilluu  of  tha 
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admlnJstTtttlTe  iinTwIbmty  of  iwiw^^^i^^ny 
Bepftrmte  reglstrfttlon  lists  for  fully  quallflml 
vot«rB  and  for  tboae  qualified  only  lor  pral- 
dontlal  baUottDg  la  dlfflcult  to  credit  In  U^t 
of  the  fact  tliat  the  Idaho  ConatltotlOD.  Art. 
9.  I  2.  lt«elf  Eetd  separate  quallflofttlooa  for 
voting  In  general  and  In  prealdantlftl  fllae- 
tlona.  The  provlalona  for  absentee  voting, 
as  Senator  Ooldwater  pointed  out  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  were  UHewlae  "drawn  from  the 
proven  practice  of  the  States  themselves."  » 
Thirty-seven  States  aUow  appUcatlon  within 
a  week  of  the  election,  and  40  permit  the 
marked  bftllot  to  be  returned  on  sleotloQ 
day."  PlnaUy.  Idaho  hu  provld«J  no  evi- 
dence beyond  the  mere  assertion  that  the 
scheme  of  |  302  is  Inadequate  to  prMect 
against  fraud.  But  the  only  kind  of  fraud 
asserted  Is  the  posalbUlty  of  dual  voting,  and 
Idaho  has  provldsd  no  explanation  why  the 
30-day  period  between  the  closing  of  new 
registrations  and  the  date  of  election  would 
not  provide,  m  light  of  modem  communica- 
tions, adequate  time  to  Insure  against  such 
frauds.  Accordingly,  we  find  ample  }tuttfloa- 
tlon  for  ths  congressional  conclusion  that 
i  203  Is  a  nasonable  means  for  eliminating 
an  unnecessary  burden  on  the  right  of  Inter- 
state migration.  VnUed  Statea  v.  Ousst 
^rupro.  ' 


The  final  question  presented  by  these  cases 
I!  the  propriety  of  Title  m  of  the  1970 
.\metMlment8.  which  forbids  the  States  from 
disenfranchising  persons  over  the  age  of  18 
because  of  their  age.  Congress  was  of  the 
view  that  this  prohlbluon,  embodied  In  I  S02 
of  the  Amendments,  was  neoesaary  amooig 
other  reasons  In  order  to  enforce  the  Equal 
Protection  Clsiue  of  the  Potirteenth  Amend- 
ment, see  II  301  (a)  (2),  (b).  The  States  In- 
volved m  the  preeaot  UtlgaUon  qussUon  the 
assertion  of  congressional  power  to  make 
that  Judgment. 

It  Is  Important  at  the  outset  to  recognlae 
what  Is  not  Involved  In  these  cases.  We  are 
not  faced  with  an  assertion  of  oongTsMlcoal 
power  to  regulate  any  and  all  aapecte  of  state 
and  federal  elections,  or  even  to  make  esn- 
eroi  rulee  for  the  determination  of  vot«r 
qualifications.  Nor  are  we  faced  with  tile 
osserUon  that  Congress  Is  possessed  of  ple- 
nary power  to  set  mlnlmimi  ages  for  voting 
throughout  the  States.  Every  State  In  the 
nmon  has  conceded  by  statute  that  atlzens 
over  tie  age  of  21  are  capable  of  Intelligent 
and  responsible  eierdse  of  the  right  to  vote. 
The  single,  narrow  question  presented  by 
these  cases  is  whether  Congrees  was  empow- 
ered to  oooclude.  as  It  did,  that  citizens  18 
to  31  years  of  age  are  not  subatantlaUy  le^ 
able. 

We  believe  there  Is  ssrlous  question 
whether  a  statute  gxuntlng  the  franchise  to 
citizens  over  21  while  denying  It  to  these 
between  ths  ages  of  18  and  31  could.  In  any 
event,  withstand  present  scrutiny  tmder  ths 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  Begardless  of  the 
answer  to  this  qtisetlon,  however.  It  Is  clear 
to  us  that  proper  regard  for  the  special  ftmc- 
tlon  of  Congress  In  making  determinAtloos  of 
legislative  fact  compels  this  Court  to  respect 
those  determinations  unless  thsy  are  con- 
tradicted by  evidence  far  stictnger  than  any- 
thing that  has  been  adduced  In  these  casss 
We  would  uphold  i  303  as  a  valid  exan^se  of 
Gongresslonal  powsr  under  I  fi  of  the  four- 
teenth Amendjnent. 

A 


VtootDotss  at  and  of  attlcis. 


All  parties  to  these  casss  are  agreed  *^^* 
the  States  ars  glrsD  power,  under  tile  0»- 
Btltutlon.  to  determine  the  q\iallflc«ttotis  for 
voting  In  stste  elections.  Art.  I,  |  3;  tasslter 
V.  Northampton  County  Board  of  Blertioiu 
380  U.8  46,  SO  (lOW);  Carrti^fon  v.  JJosa! 
380  0.8.  88,  91  U9«6|.  But  It  Is  now  ssuled 
that  exercise  of  this  power,  Uke  all  other 
exsFolaee  of  state  power,  la  subject  to  the 
Equal  Protection  Qause  of  the  Jtourteenth 
Amendment.  Carrla^ton  v.  JluA,  supra:  Hoo- 
per V.  Vtrgtiua  Board  of  Bteuint,  Mt  VA. 


8«S  (19M);  JTromer  v.  UMon.  free  School 
District.  898  OS.  831  I19«a):  gvani  v  Cotti- 
"Kin.  388  VS.  418  (1970).  Although  It  onoi 
was  thought  that  equal  protection  required 
only  that  a  given  legislative  classlficaUon, 
once  nude,  be  evenly  appUed,  see  Woyej  v. 
Mt„ourl,  130  t;.s.  88,  71-72  (1887),  for  more 
than  70  years  we  have  consistently  held  that 
the  claMlficstlons  embodied  In  s  state  statute 
must  also  meet  the  requirements  of  equal 
protection.  GkI/,  Colorado  A  Santa  Fe  R  Co 
V.  Sills,  188  VS.  160,  156  (1887);  Bee  Me^ 
LaughUn  V.  Florida,  879  tTjS.  184.  188-191 
(1984).  and  casss  dted. 

The  right  to  vote  has  long  been  reoognlced 
as  a  "fundameratal  poUUcal  right,  because 
preservative  of  all  rights."  Ficfc  Wo  v  Uoo- 
«ns,  118  n.S.  369,  370  (1888);  see  BeimolSs 
V.  Stnu,  377  US.  833,  6«3  (1984);  WlUImm  v 
«*od«,  393  UB.  38.  81  (1808) .  "Any  unjusti- 
fied discrimination  In  detennlnlng  who  may 
participate  In  poutlcal  aSaln  undermines 
the  legitimacy  of  representaUve  govern- 
ment." Jfromer  v.  Union  free  School  Diitrlct 
396  U.S..  at  838.  ConeequenUy.  when  eicJu- 
slons  from  the  franchise  are  challenged  as 
violating  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  Ju- 
dicial scrutiny  is  not  confined  to  the  quss- 
tlon  whether  the  exclusion  may  reasonably 
be  thought  to  further  a  permissible  intereet 
of  the  State.  Ct.  Metropolitan  Co.  v  Broumelt 
294  tT.S.  580.  683-584  (1936).  "A  more  exact- 
ing standard  obtains."  Kramer  v.  Union  Free 
School  CHstrlct,  396  V£.  at  833  In  such  cases, 
"the  Court  must  determine  whether  the  ex- 
clusions are  neceesary  to  promote  a  oo«n- 
pelllng  state  Interest."  m  at  927;  CIprlano  v 
City  0/  «ou77to.  396  D.S.  701.  704  (1988). 

In  the  present  cases,  ths  States  Justify  ex- 
clusion of  18-  to  31-year-olds  from  the  vot- 
ing rolls  solely  on  the  basis  of  the  States'  In- 
terests in  promoting  Intelligent  and  respon- 
sible exercise  of  the  franchise."  There  Is  no 
resson  to  question  the  legitimacy  and  Im- 
portance of  those  Interesu.  But  standards  of 
Intelligence  and  responsibility,  however  de- 
fined, may  permissibly  be  applied  only  to  tbe 
means   whereby   a   proepectlve   voter  deter- 
mines how  to  sxerclse  his  choice,  and  not  to 
the  actual  choice  Itself.  Were  It  otherwise, 
such  standards  could  all  too  easily  serve  as 
mere  epithets  designed  to  cloak  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  class  of  voters  simply  becauee  of  the 
way  they  might  vote.  Cf.  Soanj  v.  Oonsmon 
398  n.8..  St  422-433.  Such  a  state  purpose  Is 
of     course     constitutionally     ImpermlMlbIa! 
CarrtTt^on  v.  Rath.  380  VS..  at  94.  We  must, 
therefore,  examine  with  parUcular  cars  the 
asserted  connection  between  age  limitations 
and  the  admittedly  laudable  state  purpose  to 
further  Intelligent   and   responsible   voting. 
We  do  not  lack  a  starting  point  for  mis 
inquiry.   Although   the  queetlon  hss   never 
been  squarely  presented,  we  have  In  the  past 
Indicated  that  age  Is  a  factor  not  necnsailly 
Irrelevant  to  qualifications  for  voting.  tdSH- 
fcr  V.  Northampton  Countj/  Board  of  Slee^ 
ttons.  380  0.8.  at  61;  Kramer  v.  Onitm  Free 
School    IHttnct,    396   U.8.,    at    82&-«38.    Btit 
recognition  that  age  Is  not  In  all  olrctim- 
stances  a  "capricious  or  Irrelsvant  factor," 
Harper  v.  Virginia  State  Board  of  ElecUaiu, 
383  VS..  at  988,  does  not  Insare  the  vaUdlty 
of  the  particular  limitation  Involved  here 
«Dons  V.  Common,  988  VS.,  at  416-498.  Every 
State  In  the  Union  has  concluded  for  Itself 
that  dtlxens  over  the  sge  of  31  are  capable 
of  responsible  and  InteUlgent  voting.  Accept- 
ing this  Judgment,  there  remains  the  ques- 
aon  whether  cltlxens  18  to  31   yean  of  age 
may  fairly  be  said  to  be  less  abls. 

State  practice  Itself  In  other  areas  casta 
doubt  upon  any  such  proposition.  Bach  of 
the  60  states  has  provided  special  raechan- 
Isms  for  dealing  with  persons  who  are  deemed 
Insumolently  mature  and  Intelligent  to  un- 
derstand, and  to  conform  their  behavior  to. 
the  criminal  laws  of  the  State,"  inorty-olns 
of  the  States  have  concluded  that.  In  this 
regard,  18-year-olds  are  Invariably  to  be  dealt 
with  according  to  precisely  the  same  itand- 
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ard*  prescribed  for  their  elders.*  This  at  the 
the  very  least  la  evidence  of  a  nearly  unani- 
mous lesislntlve  Judgment  on  the  part  of 
tbe  States  themselves  that  differences  In 
maturity  and  InteUigenoe  between  iB-year- 
olds  and  persons  over  the  age  of  31  are  too 
trlval  to  warrant  specialized  treatment  for 
any  of  the  former  class  in  the  crlUcaUy 
important  matter  of  criminal  responsHHUty.*' 
Similarly,  every  State  permits  l8-ye*r-oidB 
to  marry,  and  39  States  do  not  require  par- 
ental  consent  for  such  persons  of  one  or 
both  sexes.*  State  statutory  practice  in  othar 
area*  flollowa  along  these  tinea,  albeit  not 
as  consistently  .■" 

Uniform  state  practice  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation point*  the  same  way.  No  State  in  the 
Union  requires  attendance  at  school  beyond 
the  age  of  IB.  Of  course,  many  18-year-olda 
continue  their  education  to  31  and  beyond. 
But  no  18-ye&r-oid  who  does  not  do  so  wlU  be 
disenfranchised  thereby  once  he  reaches  the 
age  of  31."  Whether  or  not  a  State  could  in 
any  circumstances  condition  eserdse  of  the 
franchise  upon  educational  achievement*  be- 
yond the  level  reached  by  IB-year -olds  today, 
there  l*  no  queeUon  but  that  no  State  pur- 
ports tx>  do  so.  Accordingly,  that  iB-ye&r-oIds 
as  a  claas  may  be  less  educated  than  some 
of  their  eldara"  cannot  Justify  restriction 
of  the  franchise,  for  the  States  themselves 
have  determined  that  this  incremental  edu- 
cation Is  irrelevant  to  voting  qualifications. 
And  finally,  we  have  been  cited  to  no  ma- 
terlaa  whatsoever  tliat  would  support  the 
proposition  that  intelligence,  as  opposed  to 
educational  attainment.  Increases  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  31. 

One  final  point  xemaUuL  No  State  Mw^fci^g 
to  uphold  iu  denial  of  the  franchise  to  18- 
year-olds  has  adduced  anything  beyond  tlie 
mere  difference  In  age.  We  have  already  indi- 
cated that  the  relevance  of  this  difference  is 
contradicted  by  nearly  uniform  state  prac- 
tice In  other  areas.  But  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant is  the  uniform  experience  of  thow 
States— Oeorgla  since  1948,  and  Kentucky 
since  1966 — that  have  permitted  16-year-old* 
to  vote."  We  have  not  been  directed  to  a  word 
of  testimony  or  other  eridenoe  that  would  in- 
dicate that  18-year-old*  in  those  States  have 
voted  any  less  Intelligently  and  re^onaibly 
than  their  elders,  or  that  there  is  any  rea- 
sonable grounds  for  belief  that  18-year-olds 
In  other  States  are  leas  able  than  those  in 
Oeorgla  and  Kentucky.  On  the  other  hand, 
every  person  who  spoke  to  the  issue  In  either 
House  or  Senate  was  agreed  that  18-year-olds 
in  both  States  were  at  least  as  interested, 
able,  and  req>onslble  in  voting  a*  were  their 
elders." 

In  short,  we  are  faced  with  an  admitted  re- 
striction upon  the  franchise,  supported  only 
by  bare  assertions  and  long  practice.  In  the 
face  of  strong  indications  that  the  BUtas 
themselves  do  not  credit  the  factual  propo- 
sitions upon  which  the  restriction  is  asserted 
to  rest.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  de- 
cide whether,  in  a  proper  case,  we  would  be 
compelled  to  hold  this  restriction  a  violation 
of  the  Bqual  Protection  Clause.  For  a*  our 
decisions  have  long  made  clear,  the  question 
we  face  today  Is  not  one  of  Judicial  power 
under  the  Equal  Protection  Olauae.  The 
qtiestlon  Is  the  scope  of  congressional  power 
under  I  6  of  the  Ptourteenth  Amendment.  To 
that  question  we  now  turn. 

B 
As  we  have  often  Indicated,  quastiona  at 
constitutional  power  freqxiently  turn  in  the 
last  analysis  on  questions  of  fact.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  when  an  asaertlan  of  state 
power  Is  challenged  under  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. For  although  equal  protection  rwqulree 
that  all  persons  "under  like  clrmimstanoea 
and  oondltlons"  be  treated  alike,  Bqv9*  v. 
MUsouri.  zao  U.a.  68.  71-73  (1887),  such  a 
formulation  meivly  raises,  but  does  not  an- 
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swer  the  q-ueetlon  whether  a  leglsLatlTe  olaa- 
slflcatlon  has  resulted  in  different  traatmant 
of  persons  who  are  in  fact  "under  like  oLr- 
cumstanoes  and  conditions." 

Lieglalatures,  as  well  as  courts,  are  bound 
by  the  provUlons  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Cooper  V.  .Aoron,  358  U.S.  1,  18-30 
tl9&8).  When  a  state  leglslaUve  claaslflca- 
tion  U  subjected  to  Judicial  challenge  as  via- 
plating  tbe  Bqual  Protection  Clause,  It  comes 
'before  the  courts  cloaked  by  the  presump- 
tion that  the  legislature  has.  a*  it  should, 
acted  within  oonsUtuUonal  limitations, 
Kotch  v.  Board  of  River  Pilot  CommiMsionera, 
330  U.S.  ft62,  S66.  563-664  (1»47);  see  Kramer 
V.  Union  Free  School  IHstrict.  896  UB.  631. 
927-638  (1M«).  Accordingly,  "[a]  statutory 
discrimination  will  not  be  set  aside  aa  tb* 
denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws  if 
any  state  of  facts  reasonably  may  be  con- 
ceived to  justify  It."  MetTopoUtan  Co.  ▼. 
BrovmeU.  3M  U3.  680.  664  ( 1936) .» 

But,  as  we  have  consistently  held,  this 
limitation  on  Judicial  review  of  stste  leg- 
islative claosiflcatlons  Is  s  limitation  stem- 
ming not  from  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
itself,  but  from  the  nature  of  Judicial  re- 
view. Xt  is  aimfdy  a  "salutary  principle  of 
Judicial  decision."  JtfetropoUton  Co.  v.  Sroira- 
fll.  supra,  one  of  the  "self -imposed  raetraJnta 
Intended  to  protect  [the  Court)  and  the 
state  against  irresponsible  exercises  of  [the 
Court's  [  and  the  state  against  irrespDnslble 
exercises  of  (the  Court'sl  unappealable  pow- 
er." Foy  V.  New  York.  833  n.S.  2fil,  282 
(1947).  The  nature  of  tbe  Judicial  process 
makes  It  an  Inappropriate  forum  for  tbe  de- 
termination of  complex  factual  questions  of 
the  kind  so  often  Involved  in  constitutional 
adjudication.  Courts,  therefore,  will  overturn 
a  legislative  determination  of  a  factual  quee- 
tlon only  If  the  leglalature's  finding  is  so 
clearly  wrong  that  it  may  be  characterised 
as  "arbitrary,"  "irrational."  or  "unreason- 
ahle."  Communist  Party  v.  Control  Board, 
367  U5.  I.  94-M  (1961):  United  Sfofcs  T. 
CaroIcn«  Products  Co.,  804  U.S.  144.  163-154 
( 1938) ;  Metropolitan  Co.  v.  BrowneU.  3M  VS.. 
at  683-6M. 

Limitations  stemming  from  the  nature  of 
the  Judicial  process,  however,  have  no  appli- 
cation to  Congress.  Section  6  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  provide*  that  "(tihe 
Congress  shall  have  power  Co  enforce,  by  ap- 
propriate legislation,  tbe  provisions  of  this 
article,"  Should  Congreas.  pursuant  to  that 
power,  undertake  an  Inveatlgstlon  In  order 
to  determine  whether  the  factual  basis  nec- 
easary to  support  a  atate  legislative  discrim- 
ination actually  exists.  If  need  not  stop  once 
it  determines  that  some  reasonable  men 
could  believe  the  factual  t»slJi  exists. 
Section  6  empowers  Congress  to  make  Its 
own  determination  on  the  matter.  See  Kai- 
zenbach  v.  Jtforpon,  384  U.S.  641.  664-666 
1 1966) .  It  Should  hardly  be  neceasary  to  add 
that  U  the  asserted  factual  basis  necessary 
to  support  a  given  stste  dlscrUnlnaClon  does 
not  exist,  I  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
vests  Congress  with  power  to  remove  the 
discrimination  by  appropriate  meazis.  fd.,  at 
666-657:  Fay  V.  New  York.  SS3  UjB.,  at 
282-383:  Bz  parte  Virginia.  100  U.8.  330.  347- 
348  (1880). 

The  scope  of  cor  review  in  such  matters 
ha*  been  cstabllahad  by  a  long  line  of  oon- 
ststent  dedal  one.  "It  la  not  for  the  courts  to 
re-examine  the  validity  of  these  legislative 
findings  and  reject  them."  Communist  Party 
T.  Control  Board,  367  U-8.,  at  94.  "IW[here 
we  find  that  the  legislators.  In  light  of  the 
facts  and  testimony  before  them,  have  a  ra- 
tional basis  for  finding  a  chosen  regulatory 
scheme  neoessary  .  .  .  our  investigation  Is  at 
an  end."  Katsenhach  v.  McClung.  879  VS. 
204.  303-304  (1964):  Eatsmbaeh  v.  Morgan, 
384  n.S..  at  663:  aee  Oalvan  t.  Press,  S47  U3. 
633.529  (lOM)  .■ 

This  sahsme  Is  consistent  with  our  prior  de- 
cisions in  ralatsd  areas.  Tbe  core  of  dlqnite 
orer  the  ooostttoUouaUty  of  TlU*  m  of  tb* 
1970  Am*ndm*ntt  la  a  oonfliot  hetw— n  state 


and  federal  legislative  determinations  of  tbe 
factual  issues  upon  which  depend  decision  of 
a  federal  constitutional  queetlon — the  legiti- 
macy, under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  of 
state  discrimination  against  peraons  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  3i.  Our  case*  have  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that,  when  state  and 
federal  claims  come  Into  conflict,  the  primacy 
of  federal  power  requires  that  the  federal 
finding  of  fact  control.  See  England  v.  Loutti- 
ana  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiner*,  376 
U.S.  411,  415-417  (1964):  TotenseTid  v.  Sain, 
373U3.  393,  311-313  (19G3):  TarblCa  Case,  U 
WaU,  397,  406--407  (1873);  of.  United  States 
V.  Darby,  313  UJ3.  100,  119  (1941).  The  Su- 
premacy Clause  requires  an  identical  result 
when  the  oonfllct  la  one  of  legislative,  not 
Judicial,  findings. 

Finally,  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  Title 
m  Intrudes  upon  a  domain  reserved  to  the 
States — the  power  to  set  qualifications  for 
voting.  It  Is  no  longer  open  to  question  that 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  applies  to  this, 
a*  to  all  other,  exercise  of  state  power.  Kra- 
mer V.  Union  Free  School  XHttrict.  supra,  and 
cases  cited.  As  we  aald  in  answer  to  a  similar 
oontention  almoet.  a  century  ago.  "Tbe  Con- 
stitution now  expressly  gives  authority  for 
oongresalonal  interference  and  compulsion  In 
the  cases  embraced  wltiiin  the  Fourtaentb 
Amendment.  It  is  but  a  limited  authority, 
true,  extending  only  to  a  single  class  of  case*: 
but  within  iu  limlu  it  is  complete."  Ex  parte 
Virginia.  100  VS.  339.  347-348   (1880). 

Our  Brother  HxaLAM  has  set  out  in  some 
detail  the  historical  evidence  which  persuade* 
him  that  the  frazners  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  did  not  believe  that  the  ESqual 
Protection  Clause,  either  through  Judicial 
action  or  through  congressional  enforcement 
under  f  5  of  the  Amendment,  could  operate 
to  enfranchise  Negroes  in  States  which  de- 
nied them  the  vote.  Ante,  at  .  From 

this  he  has  concluded  "that  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  never  Intended  to  reatrlot 
the  right  of  the  States  to  allocate  their  po- 
litical power  as  they  see  fit  and  therefore 
that  It  does  not  authorlae  Congreas  to  set 
voter  qualifications  in  either  state  or  fed- 
eral elections."  Ante,  at .  This  conclusion. 

is  accepted,  would  seem,  to  reqxilre  as  a  corol- 
lary that  although  States  may  not,  under  tbe 
Fifteenth  Amendment,  discriminate  agelnat 
Negro  twfer*,  they  are  free  so  far  as  tbe  Fed- 
eral Oonstltutlon  la  concerned  to  discrimi- 
nate against  Negro  or  unpopular  candidates 
in  emy  way  they  desire.  Not  surprisingly,  our 
Brother  Sabujm'b  thesis  la  explicitly  dis- 
avowed by  all  the  States  party  to  the  present 
litigation,**  and  has  been  presented  to  ua  only 
In  the  brief  Amid  Curiae  of  Virginia  and, 
perhaps,  Mlssiasippi  »*  We  oould  not  accept 
In  the  briefa  Amid  Curiae  of  Virginia  and. 
this  theels  even  if  it  were  supported  by 
historical  evidence  far  stronger  than  any- 
thing adduced  here  today.  Bat  Ln  our 
view,  our  Brother  Haslan's  historical  anal- 
ysis Is  flawed  by  his  ascription  of 
30th-catttury  meanings  to  tbe  word*  cC 
I9th-ceut\iry  legislators.  In  consequence. 
his  analysis  Impose*  an  arttfldal  sim- 
plicity upon  a  complex  era.  and  presents  as 
universal  beliefs  that  were  held  by  menly 
one  of  several  groups  competing  for  political 
power.  We  can  accept  neither  his  Judicial 
conclusion  nor  his  historical  premise  that  the 
OFTlglnal  understanding  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  left  it  within  the  power  of  the 
States  to  deny  the  vote  of  Negro  eltlecns. 

It  la  clear  that  the  language  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  which  forbids  a  State 
to  "deny  any  pwaoci  within  its  jurisdlctliKa 
the  equal  proieotion  of  the  laws,"  appllaa  og 
Its  face  to  all  aasertlona  of  state  power,  how- 
ever made.  Uore  than  40  years  ago.  this 
Court  faced  for  the  first  tline  the  questlcm 
whether  a  State  could  deny  Negroes  tha  rl^t 
to  vote  In  primsry  elections.  Writing  for  a 
unanimous  Court.  Hi.  Jnvtlo*  Holmes  otH 
served  tartly  that  "Iw]e  find  It  unnecessary 
to  consider  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  be- 
cause  it  seems   to   ua   bard   to   Imagln*   a 
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more  direct  ftod  obvlout  infitncocwxift  at  Xbm 
Forurteenth."  ttixtm  t.  H»nAon.  378  U^.  636, 
640-Ml  (1937):  MA  ATLXon  t.  Condxm.  380  D£. 

73.  87-00  (1933)  (C«rdo«o.  J.);  ATideraon  r. 
Martin,  37B  U£.  300  (1964) ;  cf.  .SAvmond  v. 
Chicago  Unton  Traction  Co..  207  U.S.  20.  36- 
M  (1907) .  If  the  broad  laziguage  of  the  Xqu&l 
Protection  Clause  were  to  be  read  as  Qevar- 
thelesa  aJlowmg  the  States  to  deny  equal 
poUtloai  rl^ta  to  any  oiciaens  they  •«•  At  to 
exclude  from  the  political  prooesa,  far  more 
la  inTOJved  than  merely  sliUclag  the  doctrl- 
ami  baais  of  au£>h  caaea  aa  Nixon  v.  Bemdon 
from  tbe  Fourteenth  to  the  Ftfteanth 
Amendzneiit.  For  the  Fifteenth  Ameodmant 
applies  only  to  voting,  not  to  th«  holding  of 
public  office;  in  conaequence.  our  Brother 
Hasxjln's  view  would  appear  to  leave  t2ie 
St«tea  free  to  encourage  dtlzena  to  caat  their 
votea  aolely  on  the  baeta  of  race  [a  prmetloe 
found  to  TlolMe  the  Fourteenth  AmendmaxLt 
in  Anderfon  ▼.  Martin,  supra),  or  even  pre- 
0un2&bly  to  deny  Negro  cltlsena  the  rlgbt  to 
run  for  office  at  all*  We  cannot  believe  that 
the  BquaJ  Protecthm  Clauae  would  permit 
•uch  discrimination. 

In  any  event.  It  seems  to  us,  the  historical 
record  will  not  bear  the  weight  our  Brother 
Haaxuif  has  placed  upon  It.  His  examination 
at  the  historical  background  of  the  four- 
teenth Amendment  leads  him  to  conclude 
that  It  Is  "clear  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt 
that  no  part  of  the  legislation  now  under  re- 
view can  be  upheld  as  a  legitimate  exercise 
of  congreaalonaJ  power  under  that  Amend- 
ment," ante,  at — ,  because  the  Amendment 
was  not  Intended  "to  restrict  the  right  of  the 
StMes  to  allocate  their  political  power  as 
they  eee  flt.'  Ante,  at  — .  Our  own  reading  of 
the  historical  background,  on  the  other  hand, 
results  In  a  vomewhat  Imperfect  picture  of 
an  era  of  constitutional  confusion,  confusion 
which  the  Amendment  did  little  to  resolve. 
As  the  leading  constitutional  historian  of 
the  Civil  War  ha«  obaerved.  constttuttonal  law 
was  characterised  during  the  war  years  by 
"a  noticeable  lack  of  legal  precision"  and  by 
"[a|  tendency  toward  Irregularity  ...  in 
leflslatlon.  and  In  legal  Interpretation."  J. 
R&ndall,  Constitutional  Problems  under  Lin- 
coln 61B-610  (rev.  ed.  lOTl).  Nor  would  the 
postwar  period  of  Reconstruction  be  subetan- 
tlally  different. 

Wx-  several  deo«dea  pclor  to  tlw  Civil  War. 
coQfltltutloDal  interprvtatloa  had  been  a 
rrawwIifiC  ooooem  of  the  Nation's  leading 
stateaman  and  lawyers,  whose  atteutioo 
focused  e^Mclally  on  the  nature  of  the  r»- 
latloiuhlp  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
emmant.  The  onset  of  the  Civil  War  served 
cAly  to  raise  new  prolriems  upon  which  the 
crlglnal  Oonaututlon  oflered.  at  beet,  only 
p«rlpbacal  gutdancs.  The  graateat  problem 
of  all,  partMpa,  was  the  character  of  the  clvU 
conflict — whether  it  waa  to  be  treated  aa  a 
rebellion,  as  a  war  with  a  btiUgeraot  state, 
or  ai  soma  combtnatlon  of  the  two.  Another 
issue  oosMMRWd  the  scope  of  federal  power  to 
emaoctpate  the  slaves;  svan  Praatdoit  lAn- 
ocAn  doubted  whether  hla  Bmaiulpatlon  Proo- 
lamaUOD  innild  be  operative  when  tlM  war 
bad  ended  and  hla  ipaelal  war  powen  bad 
ezptrod.  This  particular  issue  was  readved 
by  the  Thirteenth  Amendmea.t.  but  that 
Amendment  only  raised  new  issuee,  for  some 
cnen  doubted  the  validity  of  even  a  oonartttu- 
tlonal  change  upon  such  a  fondamantal  mat- 
t«  aa  slavery,  partleiaimy  wbUe  tba  status 
of  the  eleven  Confederate  0Catae  rematnad 
unsettled.  See  id.,  at  11-34,  W-73,  343-404. 

The  end  of  the  war  did  not  bring  an  end  to 
difficult  constitutional  queetlons.  Two  per- 
plexing pn>biema  remained.  Ttf  one  waa  the 
rtiatlon  of  the  former  OonfaderaCa  Statas  to 
the  FedsraJ  Ooverament;  to  tteotbar  was  the 
lalattcn  of  the  lormK-  Aavea  to  the  wtalta 
oltlans  of  the  Nation.  Both  w«e  mtteMMy 
ralaced  to  the  potmoi  ot  ttia  day.  an  tmdarw 
•taadlos «tf  which  la  i— illililnim  the  Vtoor- 
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tenth  Amandment  waa  pnamtad  to  the  Ra- 
tion aa  the  BepubUoan  FaitTa  actutloa  for 

thsas  problems.  See  J.  Jamea.  The  Framlz^  of 
the  Fourteeath  Amenilnunt  16(^178  (1066) 
(hereafter  Jame3> . 

The  starting  point  must  be  the  key  fact 
that,  as  of  i860,  the  Bepubllcans  were  very 
much  the  Nation's  minority  party.  Lincoln 
had  won  the  praaidenoy  that  year  with  less 
than  40%  of  ih9  popular  vote,  while  the  Re- 
publicans  had  aecured  control  of  Confess 
only  when  southern  Daznocrats  bad  left 
Washington  fallowing  the  seoeealon  of  their 
Stataa.  T^ia  compromise  in  the  original  Con- 
stitution, by  which  only  throe-flitha  of  the 
slaves  In  southom  States  were  computed  in 
determining  representation  lu  the  House  of 
B^>rasentaUTaB  and  votes  In  the  Electoral 
College  also  was  a  matter  of  critical  Unpor- 
taace  tn  1066;  with  slavery  ahoUshed.  louth- 
em  and  hence  Democratic  power  in  the 
House  and  In  the  Bectoral  Oollege  would  In- 
crease. The  Republicans  had  calculated  this 
mattsr  rathar  oarefuhy.  as  the  CKicoffo  Trib- 
«««  had  demnnatrated  aa  early  as  the  sum- 
mar  of  1865.  the  increased  southern  delega- 
tion would  need  only  29  readily  obtainable 
Democratic  voces  from  the  North  In  order  to 
dominate  the  House.  See  Jamea  21-28.  But 
BapubUcana  had  no  intention  of  permitting 
such  a  Democrat  resurgence  to  occur;  la 
their  view,  as  one  Bepubllcan  Senator  ob- 
served, Bepabllcaas  would  be  "falthlen"  to 
their  •trust,"  if  they  allowed  "men  who  have 
thus  proven  themselves  falthlees"  to  recover 
•the  very  political  power  which  they  have 
hitherto  xised  for  the  destruction  of  this 
Oovemment/'  Cong.  Olobe.  39th  Cong..  1st 
Seas.  2918  (remarks  of  SsnatarWUJey)  (IsaO) 
(haraaftar  aioba) .  Whether  one  lc»oks  upoo 
such  asBtlmenta  aa  a  gxa^  for  partisan  po- 
llUcal  power  or  as  an  IdeaUstlo  deteimlnauoa 
that  the  gains  of  the  Civil  War  not  be  sur- 
rendered, the  central  fact  remains  that  R«- 
pabUcana  found  It  easentlal  to  bar  or  at  least 
to  delay  the  return  of  all-white  southern 
delegations  to  Oongress. 

Tsnporarlly,  they  proposed  to  do  so  by  re- 
fusing to  seat  Congreaamen  from  the  seceded 
States.  They  usuaUy  Jusufled  their  refusal  on 
constitutional  grounds,  presenting  a  variety 
of  theories  as  to  how  the  former  Confederate 
States  had  forfeited  their  rights  by  secession. 
See  generally  E.  IfcSltrlck.  Andrew  Johnson 
azul  Reconstruction  93-119  (1900).  But  ex- 
oloalon  of  southern  representatives  could  not 
be  a  permanent  solution,  a  better  solution 
seamed  to  be  to  elect  at  least  some  Bepub- 
tlean  representatives  from  the  South  by  en- 
ftanohlalng  the  only  class  which  could  be 
expected  to  vote  Bepubllcan  in  large  num- 
bers—the  freedmen. 

Aooordlng  to  the  census  of  1860.  Negroes 
had  constituted  some  4,300.000  out  of  the 
total  population  of  12.200.0OD  In  the  15  slave 
States,  In  two  Scatse — Mississippi  and  South 
Carolina^ — Negroea  were  a  substantial  major- 
ity of  the  population,  while  in  several  other 
States  the  populaUon  was  at  least  40% 
Negro.  Thus.  Negro  suffrage  would  probably 
result  m  a  number  of  Negro  and  presimiably 
Bepubllcan  representatives  from  the  South. 
The  dMBculty  was  with  the  means  of  bring- 
ing Ne^xo  suffrage  about.  Some,  including 
Chief  Justice  Chase,  looked  back  toward  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  *.nd  contended 
that  Negro  suffrage  could  be  achieved,  at 
least  In  the  South,  by  means  of  a  presktential 
proclamation.  See  James  &-7;  i  w.  Fleming. 
Documentary  History  of  Reconstnictlon  143 
(1906),  CXhen  thought  congressional  legis- 
lation the  appropriate  vehicle  for  granting 
the  suffrage,  aee  James  13.  52-53;  Van  Al- 
styne,  TT»e  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Tbt 
"Right"  to  Vote,  and  the  Understanding  of 
the  Thirty-Ninth  Congrees.  1065  Supreme 
Cotirt  Bevlsw  38.  49-51.  while  stUl  others 
argued  for  a  constitutional  amendment.  See 
Clndnnati  Commercial.  Sept.  19.  1866.  In 
James  11-12  {reportiag  speech  of  Congress- 
man BiBcham).  l>ln|ra«BQ«at  onr  BMua, 


however,  waa  but  a  minor  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  equal  suffrage:  racial  prejudlos  in 
the  North  was  a  far  more  significant  one 
Only  five  New  England  States  and  New  York 
permitted  any  Negroes  to  vote  as  of  1866,  see 
Van  Alstyne.  supra,  at  70,  and  sxtenalon  of 
the  suffrsfie  was  rejected  by  voters  In  17  of 
19  popular  referenda  held  on  the  5ub}eot 
between  1886  and  1868.  Moreover.  EepubUcans 
suffered  some  severe  election  setbacks  in  1867 
on  aciwunt  of  their  support  of  Negro  suffrage. 
See  W.  Olllette,  The  Right  to  Vote  36-37 
33-38  ( 1960) . 

Meeting  in  the  winter  and  spring  of  1866 
and  facing  elections  In  the  fall  of  the  same 
year,  the  Republicans  in  Congrees  thus  faced 
a  difficult  dUemma;  they  deaperatety  needed 
Negro  suffrage  in  order  to  prevent  total 
Democrauc  resurgence  In  the  South,  yet  they 
'**'*<1  that  by  presalng  for  suffrage  they 
might  create  a  reacUon  among  northern 
white  voters  that  would  lead  to  manive 
Democratic  electoral  gains  In  the  North. 
Their  task  was  thus  to  frame  a  policy  which 
would  prevent  total  southern  Democratic  re- 
surgence and  which  simultaneously  would 
serve  as  a  platform  upon  which  Republicans 
ooold  go  before  their  zkorthern  consutuents 
in  the  fall.  What  ultimately  emerged  as  the 
poUcy  and  political  platform  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party  was  the  Poupteenth  Amend- 
ment. 

As  Anally  adopted,  relevant  portions  of 
the  Fourteenth  Ameodmant  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  I.  ...  No  State  shall  make  or  en- 
force any  law  which  shall  abridge  the  prlvl- 
legea  or  immunlUes  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  per- 
son of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  Uw;  nor  deny  to  any  person  with- 
in Its  Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws. 

"Sec.  a.  Representatives  shall  be  i^)por- 
tioned  among  the  several  States  according  to 
their  re^>ecclve  numbers.  But  when  the 
right  to  vote  at  any  election  ...  Is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  Inhabitants  of  such  State. 
being  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  cltlEeus 
of  the  United  States,  ot  in  any  way  abridged, 
except  for  participation  in  rebellion,  or 
other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 
therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  cltlsens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male 
cltlzeoa  twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such 
State. 

"Sec.  6.  The  Congress  sfaall  have  power  to 
eoforce.  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions  of   this   article." 

The  key  provision  on  the  suffrage  ques- 
tion was.  of  course.  I  3.  which  was  to  have 
the  effect  of  reducing  the  representation  of 
any  State  which  did  not  permit  Negroes  to 
vote.  Section  l  also  began,  however,  as  a 
provision  aimed  at  securing  equality  of  "poUt- 
loai rights  and  prlvilegee" — a  fact  hanOy 
Rtirprtalng  In  view  of  Republican  concern 
with  the  question.  In  their  earliest  veralons 
in  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Reconstruction,  which  framed  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment,  If  1  and  3  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"ISectlon  l.|  Congrees  shall  have  power 
to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to 
cecure  to  all  cttisens  of  the  United  States 
In  every  State,  the  same  political  rights  and 
privileges:  and  to  all  persona  In  every  State 
equal  protection  in  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
liberty  and  property."  B.  Kendrlck  (ed.). 
The  Journal  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Fif- 
teen on  Reconstruction  61  (1014)  (here- 
after SsDdrtok) . 

"(Beethn  3.)  Beprascntattves  and  dhact 
taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  aev- 
eral  States,  which  may  be  Included  within 
this  Union,  according  to  thsAr  ivapectlve 
numbers  of  persons,  deducting  thereftom 
aU  of  any  race  or  color,  whose  Biembets  or 
any  of  them  are  denied  any  of  the  olrll  or 
polttloal  righto  or  prlvilegas."  Id.,  at  48. 
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Tlie  qtMstlon  which  must  now  be  par- 
sued  Is  whether  1 1  of  the  Anwndment  ever 
lost  Its  original  connection  with  the  suffrage 
question. 

It  became  evident  at  an  early  date  that  the 
Joint  Committee  did  not  wish  to  mafcs  con- 
gressional power  over  the  sufltage  more  ex- 
plicit than  did  the  language  of  the  original 
version  of  the  future  I  1.  Six  days  after  that 
section  had  been  proposed  by  a  subcommit- 
tee, the  full  committee  refused  to  adopt  an 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Howard  to 
make  the  section  refer  expressly  to  •'political 
and  elective  rights  and  pnvUegea,"  ld„  at  59 
(emphasis  added) ,  and  refused  as  well  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  language: 

"Congrees  ahaU  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  necessary  and  proper  to  secure  to  all 
olUzens  of  the  United  States  In  each  State 
the  same  political  rtghta  and  privileges:  and 
to  all  persons  in  evwy  8tat«  equal  protec- 
tion in  the  enjoymeot  of  life,  liberty  and 
property." 

The  following  language  ofl«red  by  Con- 
gressman Boutwell : 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  abolish  any 
distinction  In  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  In  any  State,  which  by  law,  regula- 
tion or  usage  may  exist  therein."  IS.,  at  64- 
M. 

The  comjmtttee  did  agree,  howarer.  to  re- 
turn the  proposal  to  a  spedal  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  Congressman  John  A.  Bingham, 
which  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  full  com- 
mittee reported  back  the  following  language; 

"Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  all 
laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  to 
secure  all  persons  In  every  state  full  pro- 
tection in  the  enjoyment  of  life,  Uberty  and 
property;  and  to  all  dUaens  of  the  United 
States  In  any  State  the  aame  Immunities  and 
also  equal  political  rlAts  and  prlvllsses." 
/d..  at  66. 

This  language.  It  aeeim  dear,  did  not 
change  the  meaning  of  the  section  as  orig- 
inally proposed,  but  the  next  change  In 
language,  proposed  several  days  later  by 
Bingham,  argiiably  did.  Bingham  moved  the 
following  substitute: 

"Tha  Oongress  shall  have  power  to  matoe 
all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
to  secure  to  the  cltlxena  of  each  state  all 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  clUaens  in  the 
several  States  equal  protection  in  the  rights 
of  life,  liberty  and  property  (Bth  Amend- 
ment)."/d,  at  91. 

This  BubeUtute  was  accepted  by  a  commit- 
tee vote  of  7-6. 

No  record  of  the  committee's  debatas  have 
been  preserved,  and  thus  one  can  only  gusas 
whether  Blngh&m's  substitute  was  intended 
to  change  the  meaning  of  the  original  pro- 
posal. The  breakdown  of  the  commlttes  vote 
suggests,  however,  that  no  change  tn  mean- 
ing was  intended.  The  substitute  was  sup- 
ported by  men  of  all  political  rlewi,  ranging 
from  Senator  Howard  and  Oongrssaman 
Boutwell,  radicals  who  had  earlier  sou^t  to 
make  the  section's  coverage  of  suffrage  ex- 
pUdt,  to  Congressman  Rogers,  a  Democrat. 
Similarly,  among  the  six  voting  against  the 
substitute  were  a  radical,  Stevens:  a  moder- 
ate, Fessenden;  and  a  Democrat,  Qrlder.  Id-, 
at  01.  Thus,  while  one  might  ooctlnue  to 
argue  that  Bingham  meant  hla  substitute  to 
do  sway  with  oongreasional  power  to  legis- 
late for  the  preservation  of  equal  rights  of 
suffrage,  one  can,  with  at  least  equ^  plausi- 
bility, contend  that  Bingham  sought  to  do 
no  more  than  substitute  for  his  earlier  spe- 
oUU)  Language  more  general  language  which 
had  already  appeared  elsewhere  in  the  Oon- 
stltottoo." 

Bingham's  propossd  amendmsnt  to  the 
OonsUtuUon,  as  modified,  was  next  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  of  Bepreaentatlvas, 
where  Bepubllcans  Joined  Democrats  In  at- 
tacking It.  Beptibllcan  Representative  Hale 
of   New   Tcrfc,   for   axampis,   thoaght   the 
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amandment  "In  affect  a  prtivtslon  tmdsr 
which  all  State  legislation.  Is  Its  codes  of 
civil  and  criminal  JurUprudence  and  proce- 
dtire,  affecting  the  Individual  citizen,  may  be 
overrlddeo."  Olobe  1003.  while  Bepreaenta- 
tlvs  Davis,  also  a  New  York  BepubUcaa. 
thought  It  would  give  Congress  power  to  es- 
tablish "perfect  political  equality  between 
the  colored  and  the  white  race  of  the  South." 
Id.,  at  1065.  Meanwhile,  the  Neto  York  Times, 
'edited  by  conservative  Bepubllcan  Congress- 
man Henry  J.  Raymond,  wondered  if  the 
propoeed  Amendment  was  "almply  a  pre- 
liminary to  the  enactment  of  negro  suf- 
frage." Feb.  10.  1866.  Even  the  Amendment's 
supporters  recognised  that  it  would  confer 
extensive  power  upon  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment;  Representative  Kelley,  a  Pennsylvania 
radical,  who  supported  the  Amenxlment.  con- 
cluded, after  a  lengthy  discussion  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  that  "the  proposed  amend- 
ment .  .  .  [was]  Intended  to  secttre  It."  Olobe 
1063.  Its  proponents,  however,  could  not  se- 
cure the  neceasary  support  for  the  Amend- 
ment In  the  House  and  thus  were  compelled 
to  postpone  the  matter  until  a  later  date, 
when  they  failed  to  bring  it  again  to  the 
floor.  Kendrlck  315. 

Ueanwhlle,  the  Joint  Oommlttee  had  n- 
tumed  to  work  and  had  begun  to  consider 
the  direct  antecedent  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  a  proposal  by  Robert  Dale  Owen 
which  Representative  Stevens  had  placed  be- 
fore the  committee.  Its  relevant  provisions 
were  as  follows: 

"Section  1.  No  discrimination  shaU  be 
made  by  any  staU.  nor  by  the  United  States. 
as  to  the  dvU  rights  of  pereons  beo&use  of 
rsoe,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

"Sec.  2.  From  and  after  the  fourth  day  of 
July,  In  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  seventy-six,  no  discrimination  shall 
be  made  by  any  state,  nor  by  the  United 
States,  as  to  the  enjoyment  by  classes  of 
persons  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  because  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude. 

"Bee.  8.  Until  the  fourth  day  of  July,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-alx,  no 
class  of  persons,  as  to  the  right  of  any  of 
whom  to  suffrage  discrimination  shall  be 
made  by  any  state,  because  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude,  shall  be  In- 
cluded In  the  basts  <tf  repressntaUon. 
•  •  •  •  * 

"See.  5.  Congress  ahall  have  power  to  en- 
force by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  article."  /d..  at  86-84. 

Congreseman  Bingham  had  not.  however, 
given  up  on  his  own  favorite  proposal,  and  be 
immediately  moved  to  add  the  following  new 
section  to  the  Amendment: 

"Sec.  6.  No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  Im- 
munltlee  of  cltlsens  of  the  United  States:  nor 
shall  any  state  deprive  any  person  of  life, 
liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of 
law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  Juris- 
diction the  equal  ipxitectton  of  the  laws." 
Id.,  at  67. 

ms  motion  was  adopted  on  a  lO-to-3  party 
line  vote,  but  its  adopton  was  only  the  be- 
ginning of  some  Intricate  and  Inexplicable 
maneuvering.  Four  days  later.  Senator  Wll- 
Uams.  an  Oregon  radical,  moved  to  delete 
Bingham's  section,  and  his  motion  was  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  7  to  6,  with  radicals  Howard 
and  Boutwell  and  Democrats  Orider  and 
Johnson  voting  for  the  motion  and  Stevens, 
Bingham,  and  Democrat  Rogers  voting 
against. 

Bingham  then  moved  to  submit  hla  pro- 
posal aa  a  separate  amendment,  but  be  was 
supported  only  by  the  three  Democrats  on 
the  committee.  Tlie  committee  then  agreed 
to  submit  the  Owen  proposal  to  Congress 
with  only  slight  modifications,  but  post- 
poned the  submission  until  after  one  further 
meeting  xo  tM  h«3d  three  dAjS  hence.  M^  at 
98-100, 


At  this  meeting,  the  proposed  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  substantlaUy  rewritten. 
First,  the  committee,  by  a  vote  of  12  to  3,  de- 
leted I  2.  which  had  barred  States  from  mak- 
ing racial  discriminations  In  the  enjoyment 
of  the  right  of  suffrage  after  1876,  and  con- 
formed I  3,  so  as  to  Insure  that  It  would  re- 
main in  effect  after  1876  After  making  nu- 
merous other  changes,  the  oonunittee  then 
cxmcluded  lu  deliberations  by  replacing 
Owen's  ban  In  I  l  on  discrimination  "as  to 
ctvu  rights"  with  Bingham's  now  familiar 
language.  Here  the  vote  woe  10  to  3,  with 
the  majority  again  containing  a  full  ^>ec- 
trum  of  political  views.  Id^  at  100-106.  The 
reasons  for  the  rewriting  are  not  entirely 
clear.  The  only  known  explanation  was  given 
by  Owen  In  1875,  when  he  wrote  an  article 
recalling  a  contemporary  conversation  xrlth 
Stevens;  Stevens  had  reportedly  explained 
that  the  committee's  original  decisions  had 
"got  noised  abroad."  and  that,  as  a  result, 
eevaral  state  delegaUoni  had  held  caucuses 
which  decided  that  the  explicit  references  to 
"n^ro  suffrage.  In  any  shape,  ought  to  be 
excluded  from  the  platform.  .  .  ."  Quoted  In 
id..  303.  Thus,  the  provision  for  suffrage  after 
1876  had  to  be  eliminated,  but  Stevens  did 
not  explain  why  Bingham's  version  of  1 1 
was  then  substituted  for  Owen's  version.  Per- 
haps the  changes  in  |  i  of  the  Amendment 
were  thought  by  the  committee  to  be  mere 
linguistic  Improveraenta  which  did  not  sub- 
st.antially  modify  Owen's  meaning  and  which 
did  not  extend  Its  coverage  to  poutlcal  as 
dlsungulahed  from  clvU  rights.  But.  at  the 
\ery  least  the  committee  must  have  realised 
that  It  was  substituting  for  Owen's  rather 
spedflc  language  Bingham's  far  more  elasUc 
language— language  which,  as  one  schoUr 
has  noted.  Is  far  more  "capable  of  growth" 
and  "recepUve  to  Tatltudlnarlan'  construc- 
tion." Blckel.  The  Original  Understanding 
and  the  Segregation  Decision.  60  Harv.  L. 
Rev.  1.  61.  63  (1856).  It  is,  moreover,  at  least 
equally  plausible  that  the  committee  meant 
to  substitute  for  Owen's  narrow  provision 
dealing  solely  with  clvU  rights  a  broader 
provision  which  had  originated  and  bean  un- 
derstood only  two  months  eariter  as  protect- 
ing equality  in  the  right  of  suffrsge  ss  weU 
as  equality  aZ  civil  righu. 

The  purpose  of  |  i  in  relation  to  tha  suf- 
f)rage  emerges  out  of  the  debates  on  the  floor 
of  Coaigress  with  an  equal  obocxirity.  In  tbe 
search  for  meaning  one  must  begin,  of 
course,  with  the  statements  of  leading  men 
In  C-ongreaa  such  as  Bingham  and  Howard. 
Bingham,  fen-  one,  stated  without  i4ipar«nt 
equivocation  that  "[tjhe  amendment  does 
not  give  .  ,  .  the  power  to  Congress  of  rsgu- 
latlzkg  suffrage  In  the  eeveral  States."  Olobe 
3543.  Similarly,  Senator  Howard,  after  not- 
Ingthat  the  Amendment  would  accord  to 
Negroes  the  aame  protection  In  their  funda- 
mental rights  as  the  law  gave  to  whites,  ex- 
plicitly cautioned  that  "the  first  section  of 
the  proposed  amendment  does  not  give  to 
either  of  these  classes  the  right  of  voting." 
Olobe  276fl.'»  But  such  statements  are  not  ss 
unambiguous  as  they  Initially  ^pear  to  be. 
Thus.  Howard,  with  that  "lacic  of  legal  pre- 
cision" typical  of  the  period,  stated  that  the 
right  of  suffrsge  was  not  one  of  the  privileges 
and  immnniiles  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. Olobe  2766.  Immediately  after  he  had 
read  Into  the  record  an  excerpt  from  the  ease 
o'  CorHeld  V.  Coryell,  6  F.  Cas.  646  (No.  3330) 
(OCBD  Pa.  1823).  on  excerpt  which  listed 
the  elective  franchise  as  among  the  privileges 
and  immunities.  Olobe  3765.  Bingham  was 
equally  ambiguous,  for  he  too  thought  that 
the  elective  franchise  was  a  constitutionally 
protected  privilege  and  Immunity.  Olobe 
2543-  Indoed,  ot  one  point  in  the  debates. 
Bingham  made  what  is  for  us  a  completely 
incongruous  statement: 

"To  be  sure  we  all  agree,  and  the  great  body 
of  the  people  of  this  country  agree,  and  the 
oommlttee  thus  far  tn  reparttng  measures  of 
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neonBtructlon  acraa,  that  ths  exsretsa  of  the 
«l«otiT«  CnoctUw,  tliougb  It  be  one  of  tha 
priTiie^M  of  a  citlsen  of  tbe  Bepubllo,  Is  «x- 
duBlvaly  under  the  control  of  tbe  States." 
Olobe  2543. 

Bingham  that  Is.  seamed  to  say  In  one 
breath  first,  that  the  franchise  was  a  con- 
stltntlooall;  protected  privilege  In  support 
of  which  Congress  under  f  S  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  could  legislate  and  then. 
In  the  next  breath,  that  tbe  franchise  was 
exclusively  under  tbe  control  of  the  States. 

Bingham's  words  maJce  little  sense  to  mod- 
em ears;  yet,  when  they  were  uttered,  bis 
words  must  have  made  some  sense,  at  least 
to  Bingham  and  probably  to  many  of  his 
Unanera.  The  acarcb  tor  their  meaning  prob- 
ably ought  to  begin  with  Art.  IV.  |  a — the 
Prtrlleges  and  Immunities  Clause  of  the  orig- 
inal Oonstltutlon.  In  the  minds  of  members 
of  the  Thiny-Ntntb  Congress,  the  leading 
case  to  construe  that  clause  was  Corfletd.  t. 
Coryell,  sufra,  which  had  listed  among  a 
cltlaen'B  privileges  azid  Immunities  "tbe  elec- 
tive francbUe.  as  regulated  and  established 
by  tbe  Lawa  or  constitutlou  of  tbe  state  in 
which  It  Is  to  be  exercised."  6  P.  Cas.,  at  563. 
Here  again  is  the  same  apparent  ambiguity 
that  later  occurred  In  Bingham's  thought — 
that  tbe  franchise  is  a  federally  protected 
right,  but  only  to  the  extent  It  la  regulated 
and  estahUahed  ty  state  law.  The  ambiguity 
was.  however,  only  apparent  and  not  real,  for 
the  Privileges  and  Immunities  Clause  of  tbe 
original  Constitution  served  a  peculiar  func- 
tion: it  did  not  create  absolute  rights  but 
only  placed  a  non citizen  of  a  State  "upon  a 
perfect  equality  with  Its  own  dtlxens"  as  to 
those  fundamental  rights  already  created  by 
state  law.  Scott  v.  Sandford,  19  How.  393,  407 
(1B67).  Aooord.  id.,  at  684  (dissenting  opln* 
Ion).  Tbe  Prlvllegee  and  Immunities  Clause, 
that  la,  was  a  sort  of  equal  protection  clause 
adopted  for  the  benefit  of  out-of-state  oltl- 
sens;  **  It  required,  for  example,  that  If  a 
State  gave  Its  own  cltlxena  a  right  to  enter 
Into  a  lawful  business,  It  could  not  arbitra- 
rily deny  tbe  same  right  to  out-of-state  dtl- 
eens  solely  because  they  came  from  out  of 
State.  See  Ward  v.  Maryland,  13  Wall.  418.  430 
( 1871 ) .  Thus,  what  Bingham  may  have  meant 
In  indlcatlng^  that  the  franchiae  was  included 
within  tbe  scope  of  the  Prlvllegee  and  Im- 
miinltles  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment while  remaining  entirely  under  tbe  con- 
trol of  the  States  was  that,  although  tbe 
states  would  be  free  in  general  to  confer  tbe 
franchise  upon  whomever  they  chose.  Con- 
gress would  have  power  to  bar  them  from 
racial  or  other  arbitrary  discriminations  in 
making  their  choices.  In  &hort,  the  Privileges 
and  Immunities  Clause  might  for  Bingham 
have  meant  the  same  aa  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause;  as  he  later  explained  in  a  campaign 
^leech.  i  I  was  nothing  but  "a  simple,  strong. 
plain  declaration  that  equal  laws  and  equal 
and  exact  Justice  shall  hereafter  be  secured 
within  every  State  of  this  Union  .  .  .  ."  Cin- 
cinnati Conunercial.  Aug.  37,  1S68.  quoted  in 
James  760-161. 

One  way,  then,  to  reconcile  the  seemingly 
inoodgruoua  statements  of  Bingham  la  to 
read  him  as  understanding  that,  while  the 
Pourteeath  Amendment  did  not  take  from 
the  States  nor  grant  to  Congress  plenary 
power  to  regulate  the  suiTra^,  it  did  give 
Congrees  power  to  Invalidate  discriminatory 
state  legislation.  In  his  worda,  tbe  Amend- 
ment took  "frcon  no  State  any  right  which 
hitherto  pertained  to  tbe  several  Statea  of 
the  Union,  but  it  lmpoee[d|  a  Umltatlcoi 
upon  the  States  to  corr«ct  their  abusea  of 
power."  Ibid.  CXbers  bad  a  aUnllar  under- 
standing. Thus,  for  Charles  Sumner,  "Equal- 
ity of  poUtical  righU  .  .  .  [did)  not  Involve 
necessarily  what  Is  sometlmaa  called  the 
'regulation'  of  the  suffrage  by  the  National 
Goremment.  although  thia  would  be  best, 
■  .  .    Ibut]   simply  r«qulre|d)   the  aboUUon 


Pootootae  at  ead  of  article. 


of  any  <tleertmlnaftloo  *mcng  citizens.  inooD- 
■Istent  with  Equal  RlghU."  C.  Sumner,  Are 
We  a  Nation  34  (1867).  Or.  as  Stevens  ex- 
plained in  presenting  the  Amendment  to  the 
House,  It  merely  allowed  "Oosigresa  to  cor- 
rect the  unjust  legislation  of  the  States,  so 
far  that  the  law  which  operatee  upon  one 
man  ahall  operate  equally  upon  all."  Qlobe 
34A0  (emphaelB  In  original).  Clearsat  of  all, 
perhaps  waa  Thomas  M,  Cooley  In  the  1871 
edition  of  hlfl  CoTurttutionol  Ltmitattona, 
where  he  wrote: 

"This  amendment  of  the  OooetltutloQ  does 
not  concentrate  pcTwer  In  the  general  gov- 
ernment for  any  purpoee  of  police  govern- 
ment within  the  States;  its  object  la  to  pre- 
clude legislation  by  any  State  wlilch  shall 
'abridge  tbe  privileges  or  lmniunlti««  of  clti- 
Bens  of  the  United  States.'  or  'deprive  any 
person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without 
due  process  of  law,"  or  'deny  to  any  person 
within  its  JurlsdlcUon  the  equal  protection 
of  the  laws';  and  Ctui^rees  la  empowered  to 
paes  all  laws  nsneasaiji  to  render  such  un- 
oonsututlonal  State  legislation  Inefrectual." 
T.  Cooley.  OooatttotSonal  Umltatlons  394  (Sd 
ed.  1871). 

There  la  also  other  evidenoe  that  at  least 
some  members  of  Coogiese  and  of  the  elec- 
torate believed  that  5  l  of  the  Pourteenth 
Amendment  gave  Oongrees  power  to  invali- 
date diacrlmlnatory  etate  regulations  of  the 
suffrage.  Thus.  Congressman  Rogen,  a  Dem- 
ocrat who  had  served  on  the  Jotnt  Commit- 
tee, agreed  with  Bingham  and  Howacd  that 
"(t]he  right  to  vote  la  a  privilege."  Olobe 
3538,  while  Congressman  Boyer.  another 
Democrat,  feared  that  I  1  was  "Intended  to 
secure  ulUmately,  and  to  aome  extent  in- 
directly, the  poUUcal  equality  of  the  negro 
race."  Olobe  3467.  A  third  Democrat,  Oon- 
greeeman  Nlblack,  thought  the  secaon  auf- 
fldently  amblyuoua  to  warn  that  ha  might 
although  In  fact  he  never  did,  offer  the  fol- 
lowing addition  to  it: 

"Protrided,  That  nothing  contained  In  this 
article  shall  be  so  cooatrued  as  to  authorlM 
Congress  to  regulate  or  control  the  elective 
franchise  within  any  State,  or  to  abridge  or 
rostrlot  tbe  power  of  any  State  to  regulate  or 
control  tbe  same  within  its  own  Juriadlctlon 
except  aa  in  the  third  aectlon  beracrf  pre- 
scribed." Olobe  34M. 

Republicans  aleo  aUuded  on  occasion  to 
their  belief  that  the  Amendment  might  give 
Oongresa  power  to  prevent  discrimination  in 
regard  to  the  suffrage.  Badlcal  Senator  Stew- 
are  for  example,  while  unhappy  tliat  the 
Amendment  did  not  directly  confer  suffrage, 
nevertheless  could  "support  this  plan"  be- 
cause it  did  "not  preclude  Congress  from 
adopting  other  meana  by  a  two-third  vote,*^ 
when  experience  ahall  have  demonstrated,  as 
it  certainly  will,  the  necessity  for  a  change  of 
policy.  In  fact  It  fumiabea  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument in  favor  of  universal  amneety  and 
Impartial  aiiflrage."  Qlobe  29ft4.  Likewise,  the 
more  conservative  Congressman  Etaymond  of 
New  Tork  supported  the  first  section  because 
he  thought  Oongreas  should  have  the  power 
to  legislate  on  behalf  of  equal  rights  "'In 
oouita  and  elsewhere,"  Olobe  3613.  after  the 
radical  Oongresaman  WUson  of  Iowa  had 
informed  him  that,  "if  we  give  a  reasonable 
ooustructlon  to  the  term  "elsewhere,'  we  may 
include  In  that  the  Jury  box  and  the  ballot- 
box.'*  Olobe  3606.  Congressman  Stevens. 
meanwhile,  was  informing  Oongresa  that  "If 
this  amendment  prevalla  you  nxust  legislate 
to  carry  out  many  parte  of  it,"  Olobe  3544. 
and  was  looking  forward  to  "further  legis- 
lation: In  enabling  acta  or  other  provialons, '" 
Olobe  3148,  whUe  even  the  Joint  Oc«nmlttee 
submitted  the  Amendment  to  tbe  Natlo«i  "in 
the  hope  that  its  imperfection*  may  be 
cured,  and  its  deflclencles  BUpplied,  by  leg- 
islative wisdom.  .  .  ."  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reconatruction,  HJl.  Rep.  No. 
80.  8Bth  Cong.,  Ist  Sees.,  at  xxl  (1866).  Hot 
did  the  radical  Republican  press  disagree;  as 
tha  Lanalng  State  Republican  argued  la  its 


editorial  oolumna,  even  "|l]f  impartial  nif- 
frage,  the  real  vital  question  of  the  whole 
struggle  .  .  .  I  was]  postponed  through  the 
mullah  obbtinacy  of  Andrew  Johnson."  "free- 
dom" woiold  "triumph  by  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  amendment"  and  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  "eqiial  righto  to  all.  .  .  ."  July  11. 
1866.  And,  of  course,  once  the  Ampjirtnmnt 
had  been  ratified,  Republicans  In  Congr«H 
began  to  make  speeches  In  favor  of  legUa- 
tlon  a'hich  would  Implement  the  Amend- 
ment by  giuu-anteeing  equal  suffrage.  Sea, 
e,g.,  Olobe.  40th  Cong..  3d  Sees.,  1966-1947 
(1860)  (remarks  of  Congressman  Stevens); 
3d  Sees.,  1006  (1869)  (remarks  of  Senator 
Sumner) . 

Of  course,  few  of  the  above  statamanu 
taken  from  oongreesional  debates,  campaign 
speeches,  and  the  press  were  made  with  such 
clarity  and  precision  that  we  can  know  with 
certainty  that  its  framers  intended  the 
Pourteenth  Amendment  to  function  aa  we 
think  they  did,  But  clarity  and  precision  are 
not  to  be  expected  in  an  age  when  man  are 
confronting  new  problems  for  which  old 
ooncepts  do  not  provide  ready  solutions.  As 
wa  have  seen,  the  1660'b  were  such  an  age, 
and  the  man  who  formulated  the  Pourteenth 
Amendment  ware  facing  an  eepedsJly  per- 
plexing problem — that  of  creatmg  federal 
mechanisms  to  insure  the  falmass  of  state 
action  without  in  the  prooasa  destroying  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States.  It  would,  in- 
deed, be  surprising  if  the  man  who  Ont 
faced  this  difficult  problem  were  poaseaaad 
of  suob  foresight  that  they  could  debate  Its 
solution  with  complete  clarity  ^^^  conalst- 
ency  and  with  uniformity  of  views.  There  Is, 
in  short,  every  reason  to  believe  that  differ- 
ent men  reconciled  in  different  and  often 
imprecise  ways  the  Pourteenth  Amendment's 
broad  guarantee  of  equal  rights  and  the 
statementa  of  soma  of  its  framara  that  It 
did  not  give  Congren  power  to  lagtslate  upon 
the  suffrage. 

Some  men.  for  example,  might  have  noon* 
tilled  the  broad  guarantee  and  the  narrow 
language  by  concluding  that  Negroes  ware 
not  yet  ready  to  exercise  the  franchise  and 
hence  that  a  State  would  not  act  arbitrarily 
In  denying  It  to  them  while  granting  it  to 
whitea.  As  tbe  debates  make  clear,  propo- 
nanu  of  the  Amendment  did  not  understand 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause  to  forbid  States 
to  diBtlnguiah  among  persons  where  Justifi- 
cation for  distinctions  appeared.  See,  e.  g.. 
Globe  1064  (Oongreasman  Stevens).  At  tha 
time  the  Pourteenth  Amendment  was 
adopted,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ne- 
gro realdento  of  the  United  States  ware 
former  slaves  living  in  the  Southern  States. 
Most  of  thsm  were  illiterate  and  uneducated. 
Except  for  those  few  who  had  been  kidnaped 
by  slave  traders  after  reaching  adulthood, 
they  had  no  prior  experience  with  the  r«- 
sponsibllitlBs  of  cltlBenahlp.  Olven  this  state 
of  affairs,  It  would  hardly  be  siirprlslng  if 
some  of  the  framers  of  tbe  Pourtaantb 
Amendment  felt  that  the  Equal  Protaotloa 
Clause  would  not  forbid  tha  SUtes  from 
classifying  Negroee  as  a  group  to  be  denied 
the  right  to  vote.  Equal  protection  has  new 
been  thought  to  require  IdenUcal  treatment 
Of  all  persons  in  all  respects.  Hetropolttm, 
Co.  V.  Brownea,  394  U.  S.  680,  668-684  (IMS), 
and  cases  cited.  It  req^lt^es  only  that  the 
State  provide  adequate  Jnstlflcatton  for 
treating  one  group  differently  trota  azkothar 
Levy  V.  Louisiana.  801  U.  S.  68  (1968). 

Entirely  aside  from  any  concepts  of  racial 
Inequality  that  may  have  been  held  by  some 
members  of  Congress  at  that  time.  It  seems 
clear  thot  many  members  had  serious  reeer- 
vatlons  about  the  ability  of  the  majority 
of  Negroes,  after  centuries  of  slavery,  to 
cast  an  intelligent  and  reaponalble  vote.  See. 
for  example,  the  debates  over  a  proposal  to 
enfranchise  Negroee  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  Cong.  Olobe.  3&th  Cong  .  Ist  Seas  . 
3140-3141,3389-3343,  3348  (1864) .  Of  COUree. 
we  would  not  now  hold  that  evan  the  attua- 
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Uon  existing  In  1866  would  Justify  whcaaeale 
exclusion  of  Negroes  from  the  franchise: 
our  decision*  have  consistently  held  that  a 
particular  group  may  not  be  denied  tbe  right 
to  vote  merely  because  many,  or  even  most 
of  Ita  members  could  properly  be  excluded. 
Cornngfon  v.  iloa/i.  380  U.S.  89,93-96  (1866); 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District,  896 
U.S.  631,  633-633  (1969):  ^t'cna  v.  Oomman. 
398  U.S.  419.  434-436  (1970);  cf.  Tussman. 
and  TenBroek.  The  Equal  Protection  of  the 
Laws,  37  Calif.  L.  Bev.  341,  361-363  (1940). 
But  mere  administrative  convenience  was 
once  thought  to  be  sufficient  Justification 
for  an  overly  broad  legislative  clasalfioatlon, 
so  long  at  least  aa  the  resultant  discrimina- 
tion could  t>e  Justifled  as  to  a  majority  of 
the  class  affected.  Terrace  v.  Thompson,  363 
U.B.  197,  216-333  (1933);  Cf.  JCotch  v.  fioard  o/ 
River  Pilot  Commi39ionera,  3S0  V3.  663 
(1047).  BeJecUtm  ot  this  approach  has  been 
the  result  of  a  Judicial  development  that 
could  hardly  have  been  known  to  the  fram- 
ers of  the  Amendment,  Cf.  Baxstrom  v.  Her- 
ald, 383  U.S.   107,   114-116   (1966). 

Of  course,  many  Americans  In  the  1800'b 
rejected  Imputations  that  Negroes  were  un- 
ready for  the  franchiae  and  thus  concluded 
that  distlnctioDs  between  the  races  in  n- 


found  It  convenient  to  speak  differently  be- 
fore different  constituencies:  as  the  Repub- 
lican state  chairman  of  Ohio  wrote.  In  north- 
ern counties  of  the  State  "some  of  our  Speak- 
ers have  openly  advocated  Impartial  suffiage, 
while  in  other  places  it  was  thought  neoee- 
aary.  not  only  to  repudiate  it  but  to  oppose 
it."  B.  R.  Cowan  to  8,  P.  Chase.  Oct.  13,  1806, 
quoted  in  Jamea  168.  Similarly,  Senator 
Wilaon  of  Maesachuaetts.  when  accused 
shortly  after  the  1866  elecUona  of  misrepre- 
senting the  Issues  of  the  campaign  in  Dela- 
ware by  saying  nothing  of  Negro  suffrage, 
replied  that  since  he  had  be«i  "in  a  State 
where  not  much  progreaa  had  been  made,  I 
acted  somewhat  on  the  scriptural  principle 
of  giving  'mUk  to  babes.'  "  Olobe,  39th  Cong., 
3d  Sees.,  43.  Apparently  Congressman  Aahley 
of  Ohio  acted  upon  similar  principles,  for 
when  he  was  asked  after  the  House  had  Ini- 
tially approved  the  Amendment  whether 
Congress  bad  "power  to  confer  the  right  of 
suffrage  upon  negroes  in  the  States,"  he  re- 
sponded, 

"Well,  sir.  I  do  not  Intend  to  put  myself 
on  record  against  the  right  of  Congress  to  do 
that.  I  am  not  prepared  now  to  argue  the 
point  with  my  colleague;  but  I  will  say  to  blm 


alternative  hypothesis:  that  tha  Amaodmant 
was  framed  by  men  who  poasasaad  differing 
views  on  the  great  queeUon  of  the  suffrage 
and  who,  partly  in  order  to  formulate  aome 
program  of  government  and  partly  out  of 
poUUcal  expediency,  papered  over  their  dif- 
ferences with  the  broad,  elastic  language  of 
1  1  and  left  to  future  interpreters  of  their 
Amendment  the  task  of  resolvmg  in.  accord- 
ance with  future  vision  and  future  needs  the 
l^ues  which  they  left  unresolved.  Sucli  an 
hypothesU  strikes  us  as  far  more  oonxlatent 
with  the  turbulent  character  of  the  times 
than  one  resting  upon  a  belief  that  the 
broad  language  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  conuined  a  hidden  limitaUon  upon 
its  operation  that  would  prevent  It  from 
applying  to  state  action  regulating  rights 
that  could  be  characterized  as  "political."  ^ 
Nor  is  such  an  hypothesis  inconsistent 
with  the  subsequent  enactment  of  the  Fif- 
teenth, Nineteenth,  and  Twenty-fourth 
Amendments.  Those  who  submitted  the  Plf- 
teenth  Amendment  to  the  States  for  ratifi- 
cation could  well  have  desired  that  any  pro- 
hibition against  racial  dlacrlmi  nation  in 
vothag  sund  upon  a  firmer  foundation  than 
mere  legislation  action  capable  of  repeal  •  or 
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nlals  of  equal  protection.  Congresaman  Stev- 
ens, for  one,  had  no  doubt  that  to  allow  a 
State  to  deny  tha  franchise  to  Negroes  would 
be  to  allow  it  "to  discriminate  Amnt^g  (j^ 
same  claas. "  Olobe  3460.  And  Negroes,  of 
cotirae.  indignantly  repeoted  such  imputa- 
tions, arguing  that  "|w)e  are  not  all  so 
illiterate  aa  you  suppose"  and  that  "even 
If  we  were,  our  instincts  have  proved  better 
than  that  'educated  claas.'  whose  little 
learning'  prompted  them  to  attempt  tbe 
impoaalble  thing  of  destroying  this  great  Be- 
publlo. . . ,"  Latter  to  the  Editor,  N.Y.  Times, 
Nov.  4,  1866. 
AmoTig  the  men  who  refused  to  regard 
exercise  of 
tbe  franchise,  there  may  have  been  some 
who  did  not  understand  the  subtle  distinc- 
tions of  oonstltutionsLl  lawyers  such  ae  Bing- 
ham and  who  thus  accepted  at  face  value 
assurances  that  the  Pourteenth  Amendment 
gave  Congress  no  power  over  the  suffrage. 
As  a  result,  at  least  three  Identifiable  groups 
may  have  existed  within  the  Republloan  ma- 
jorities which  enacted  and  ratified  the 
Amendment— those  who  thought  that  Con- 
gress would  have  power  to  Insure  to  Negroee 
the  aame  right  to  suffrage  which  the  SUtee 
gave  to  whites,  those  who  thought  that  Con- 
gress would  not  have  such  power  since 
Negroes  and  whites  cousUtuted  distinct  and 
dissimilar  classes  for  voting  purpoeea,  and 
those  who  thought  Oongresa  wotild  posseas 
no  power  at  all  over  the  suffrage.  Perhaps 
all  three  such  groups  did  not  exist  in  1866  In 
Congress  and  In  tbe  Nation  at  large,  but 
surely  tbe  evidence  Is  not  clear  "beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt"  that  tbe  only  existent 
group  was  the  last  one.  consisting  of  men 
who,  despite  the  broad  language  of  S  1  and 
the  bints  by  speakers  of  its  ^pUcabillty  to 
the  auffn^e,  singly  aastimed  without  devel- 
oping any  analytical  framework  in  support 
of  their  aaaiuiptlon  that  tbe  section  would 
not  be  so  applied. 

The  evidence,  in  sum,  plausibly  suggests 
that  the  men  who  framed  the  Pourteenth 
Amendnkent  possessed  differing  vle'wa  as  to 
the  limits  of  its  applicability  but  that  they 
papered  over  their  differences  because  thoee 
differences  were  not  always  fully  apparent 
and  because  they  could  not  foresee  with  pre- 
clalon  how  their  amendment  would  operate 
in  tbe  future.  Moreover,  political  considera- 
tions militated  against  clarification  of  Issues 
and  In  favor  of  compromise.  Much  of  the 
North,  as  already  noted,  opposed  Negro  suf- 
frage, and  many  Republicans  In  Congreas  had 
to  seek  reelection  from  constituencies  when 
racial  prejudioe  remained  rampant.  Bepub- 
In   the   forthcoming   electiona   thus 


Congress  to  take  action  on  the  question, 
will  bs  ready  to  qieak.  I  will  not  say  now 
whether  I  would  vote  for  or  against  such  a 
proposition.'"  Qlobe  3883. 

Thus,  precise  legal  analysis  and  clarity  of 
thought  were  both  Intellectually  difficult  and 
politically  unwise.  What  Republicans  needed. 


merely  have  concluded  that,  whatever 
might  be  the  case  with  other  rights  the 
right  bo  vote  was  too  Important  to  allow  dls- 
enfranchisement  of  any  person  for  no  better 
reason  than  that  others  of  the  same  race 
might  not  be  qualified.  At  least  some  of  the 
.  supporters  of  the  Nineteenth  Amendment 
in  the  words  of  Wendell  PhiUlpa,  tlie  former      believed  that  sex  discrimination   in   voting 

»v^hm™.-*  i»— <„ .-» — .„  *_.^i,  ._  ..-..      was    Itself    proscribed    by    the    Pourteenth 

Amendment's  guarantee  of  equal  protection 
67  Cong.  Rec.  3063  (February  10.  1919).  And 
anaUy,  the  Twenty-fourth  Amendment  was 
not  proposed  to  the  States  until  this  Court 
had  held,  in  Breedlove  v.  Suttles.  303  U.S 
377  (1937).«  that  state  laws  requiring  pay- 


abolltlonlBt  leader,  was  "a  party  trick  to  tide 
over  the  elections  and  save  time,"  after  which 
they  could  "float  back  into  Congress,  abltf 
to  pass  an  act  that  shall  give  the  ballot  to 
the  negro  and  Initiate  an  amendment  to  tbe 
Constitution  which  shall  secure  It  to  him." 
Speech   of   WendeU   PhUllpe,    July   4,    1866, 


the  New  York  Timet,  edited  by  Oongreasman 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  a  conservative  Repub- 
lican who  ultimately  would  support  the 
Amendment,  observed  that  "all  the  excite- 
ment that  had  been  raised  about  constitu- 
tional amendments  .  .  .  has  been  simply  dust 
thrown  In  the  eyea  of  the  public  to  cover  the 
approach  to  the  grand  fundamental,  indis- 
pensable principle  of  univeraal  negro  suf- 
frage .  .  ."  April  37,  1866.  quoted  in  A.  Harris. 
supra,  at  433. 

Not  surprlMngly.  the  product  of  such  po- 
litical needs  was  an  Amendment  which  con- 
temporaries saw  was  vague  and  Imprecise. 
Democratic  Senator  Hendricks,  for  example, 
protested  that  he  had  "not  heard  any  Sena- 
tor accurately  define,  what  are  the  rights  and 
Inununltiea  of  citizenship,"  Olobe  3039,  while 
Congressman  Boyer,  another  Democrat, 
fotmd  tbe  first  seotlon  "objectionable  also  In 


Uon  Clauae.  Accordingly,  we  see  no  reason 
that  the  mere  enactment  of  these  amend- 
ments can  be  thought  to  Imply  that  their 
proponents  believed  the  Pourteenth  Amend- 
ment did  not  apply  to  state  aUocationa  of 
poUtlcal  power.  At  a  dubious  best  these 
amendmenu  may  be  read  as  Implying  that 
their  proponents  felt  particular  state  aUoca- 
ttons  of  power  a  proper  exercise  of  power 
under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause 

Nor  do  we  find  persuasive  our  Brother 
Harlan's  argument  that  f  3  of  the  four- 
teenth Amendment  was  intended  as  an  ex- 
clusive remedy  for  state  restrictions  on  tbe 
franchise,  and  that  therefore  any  auch  re- 
strictions are  permiaaible  under  I  1.  As  Con- 
gressman Bingham  emphatically  lold  the 
House,  when  the  same  argument  was  made 
by    Congresaman    BromweU. 

•there  has  not  been  such  a  construction. 


Its  phraseology,  being  open  to  ambiguity  and     t"  ™L^f      *°*       *     '  ****^  Imposes  only 
admitting     of     conflicting     constructlona."     "   *^rr  ':   «or    centuries,    if   ever,    in    any 


admitting  of  conflicting 
Qlobe  3467.  Republicans  too  were  aware  of 
the  Amendment's  vagueness.  Thus,  when  he 
presented  the  Amendment  to  the  Senate. 
Senator  Howard  noted  that  "[ijt  would  be  a 
curlotis  question  to  solve  what  are  the  prlvl- 
legea  and  Immunities  of  cltlaens"  and  pro- 
posed not  to  consider  the  question  at  length, 
since  "[l]t  would  be  a  somewhat  barren  dis- 
cussion." Instead,  like  the  pre-CivU  War  Su- 
preme Court."  he  "vary  modestly  declined  to 
go  into  a  definition  of  them,  leaving  ques- 
tions srlsing  under  the  clause  to  be  discussed 
and  adjudicated  when  they  should  happen 
practically  to  arise."  Olobe  3765. 

Thu.^,  the  historical  evidence  does  not 
point  to  a  Klngle,  clear-cut  conclusion  that 
contemporaries  viewed  the  fljst  section  of  the 
Pourteenth  Amendment  as  an  explicit  aban- 
donment of  the  radical  goal  of  equal  suffrage 
for  Negroes.  Rather  the  evidence  suggests  an 


Footnotes  at  and  of  article. 


country  where  the  common  law  obtains  The 
construction  insisted  upon  by  the  gentleman 
amounts  to  this,  that  a  Uw  which  Inflicts  a 
penalty  or  works  a  forfeiture  for  doing  an 
act,  by  implication  authorizes  the  act  to  be 
done  for  doing  which  the  penalty  la  In- 
flicted. There  cannot  be  such  a  construction 
of  the  proviso.  It  Is  a  penalty.  It  says  in 
terms  that  if  any  of  the  States  of  the  United 
States  ahall  disobey  the  Constitution;  . 
that  as  a  penalty  such  State  shall  lose  politi- 
cal power  In  this  House  .... 

"You  place  upon  your  statute-book  a  law 
punishing  the  crime  of  murder  with  death. 
You  do  not  thereby,  by  Implication,  say  that 
anybody  may.  of  r^ht,  commit  murder.  You 
but  pass  a  penal  law.  You  do  not  prohibit 
murder  in  the  Constitution;  you  guaranty 
life  In  the  Constitution.  You  do  not  prohibit 
that  abuse  of  power  by  the  majority  in  tbe 
Constitution  In  express  terms,  but  you  guar- 
anty the  equal  right  of  all  free  male  dtiBana 
of  full  age  to  elect  Bepreaentatlvee;  and  by 
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tbe  priTTlso  yoQ  tnfllet  a  pezialty  upon  •  State 
wtUcb  denlM  or  abridges  that  right  on  ac- 
cmmt  of  race  or  oolor.  In  doing  that  we  are 
not  to  be  told  tb&t  v«  confer  a  power  to  over- 
ride the  expreas  guarantees  of  tho  Constitu- 
tion. We  propose  the  penalty  In  aid  of  the 
guarantee,  not  In  avoidance  of  It."  Olcbe  431- 
432;  see  Van  Alstyiw.  supra,  at  48-08. 

It  may  be  conceivable  that  I  2  was  intended 
to  be  the  sole  remedy  available  when  a  State 
deprived  Ite  dtlaens  of  their  right  to  Tota. 
but  It  is  at  least  equally  plausible  that  con- 
grewlonal  legislation  pursuant  to  If  l  and  S 
was  thought  by  the  framera  of  the  Aznend- 
maat  to  be  anothor  potential  remedy.  Sec- 
tkin  a,  in  such  a  scheme,  U  hardly  super- 
fiuous:  Ik  was  of  critical  importance  In  as- 
suring that,  should  the  Southern  Statas 
deny  tbe  franchise  to  Negroes,  the  Ckjngrese 
called  upon  to  remedy  that  discrimination 
would  not  be  controlled  by  the  beneficiaries  of 
discrimination  themselves.  And  It  could,  of 
course,  have  been  expect«d  to  provide  at  least 
a  Umlted  remedy  in  the  event  that  both 
Congress  and  the  courts  took  no  action 
under  f  1.  Neither  logic  nor  historical  evi- 
dence compeUlngly  suggaota  that  |  2  was  In- 
tended to  be  more  than  a  remedy  supple- 
mentary, and  In  soiue  conceivable  clroxim- 
stances  Indispensable,  to  other  congressional 
and  Judicial  remedies  available  under  ||  1 
and  e.  See  generally.  Van  Alstyne.  nipra. 

The  historical  record  left  by  the  framera  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  because  It  Is 
a  product  of  differing  and  confilctlng  political 
pressures  and  conceptions  of  federaUsm.  Is 
thus  too  vague  and  imprecise  to  provide  us 
with  sura  guidance  in  deciding  the  pending 
cases.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  Its 
framers  understood  their  Amendment  to  be 
a  broadly  worded  Injunction  capable  of  be- 
ing intcrpretad  by  future  generations  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  vision  and  needs  of  those 
generations.  We  would  be  remiss  in  our  duty 
If,  lo  an  attempt  to  find  certolnty  amidst 
unoertalnty,  we  were  to  misread  the  historical 
record  and  cease  to  interpret  the  Amend- 
ment as  this  Court  has  alwrnys  Interpreted 
It. 

D 
There  remains  only  the  question  whether 
Congress  could  rationally  have  concluded 
that  denial  of  franchise  to  citizens  between 
tbe  ages  of  18  and  21  was  unnecessary  to 
promote  any  legitimate  Intarests  of  the  States 
In  assuring  intelligent  and  responsible  vot- 
ing. Tliere  Is  no  need  to  set  out  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  Title  m  at  any  great  length 
here*  Proposals  to  lower  the  voting  age  to  18 
had  been  before  Oongreas  at  several  times 
since  1942.«  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments  conducted  ex- 
tensive heartngB  on  the  matter  In  19C8  and 
again  in  1970,*  and  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  on  the  floor  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

OongTMB  was  aware,  of  course,  of  Ude  facta 
and  state  practices  already  discussed.*  It 
was  aware  of  the  opinion  of  many  historians 
that  choice  of  the  age  of  21  as  the  age  of 
maturity  was  an  outgrowth  of  medieval  re- 
quirements of  time  for  military  training  and 
development  of  a  physique  adequate  to  baar 
heavy  armor."  It  knew  that  whereas  only 
six  percent  of  18-year-oIds  In  1900  had  com- 
pleted high  school,  81  percent  have  done  so 
today."  Congress  was  aware  that  is-year-olds 
today  make  up  a  not  insubstantial  propor- 
tion of  the  adult  work  force;  ■"  and  It  wss 
entitled  to  draw  upon  its  experlenca  In  super- 
vising the  federal  establishment  to  determine 
the  oompetenca  and  responsibility  with 
Which  16-year-olds  perform  their  assigned 
tasks.  As  Congress  recognized.  Its  Judgment 
that  l&-year-olds  are  capable  of  voting  li 
consistent  with  Ita  practice  of  entrusting 
them  with  the  heavy  reeponalbllltlee  of  mili- 
tary service.  See  |3bl{a)  (1)  of  the  Amend- 
menta.**  PlnaUy,  Congress  was  presented  with 
evidence  that  the  age  of  social  and  biological 
oaAtorlty  in  modem  soclaty  has  been  occ- 


atstently  derrsaalng.  Dr.  Margaret  Mead,  an 
anthropoUgist.  testlfled  that  in  the  past  cen- 
tury, tbe  "age  of  physical  maturity  has  been 
dropping  and  has  dropped  over  3  years."  ■* 
Many  Senar^rs  and  Bepresentatlvee  including 
several  involved  in  national  campaigns,  testl- 
fled from  personal  experienoe  that  18-year- 
oldi  of  today  appeared  at  least  as  mature  and 
Intelligent  as  ai-year-olds  In  the  inim,imi 
men's  youth." 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  Important.  Con- 
gress had  before  It  Information  on  the  ex- 
perience of  two  States,  Oeorgla  and  Kentucky 
which  have  allowed  18-year-oId  voting  since 
1948  and  1966.  respectively.  Every  elected  rep- 
resentative from  those  States  who  spoke  to 
the  Issue  agreed  that,  as  Senator  Tabnadge 
stated,  "young  people  [in  these  Statas)  have 
made  the  sophisticated  decisions  and  have 
assumed  the  mature  reeponslblUtles  of  vot- 
ing. Their  performance  has  exoeadad  the 
greatest  hopea  and  expectatloQa."" 

In  sum.  Congress  had  ample  evidence  upon 
which  it  could  have  based  the  conclusion 
that  etcluilon  of  citizens  18  to  21  years  of 
age  from  the  franchise  is  wholly  unnecessary 
to  promote  any  legitimate  lnter«st  the  States 
may  have  in  assuring  IntaUigent  and  respon- 
sible voting.  See  RaUent^acK  v.  Morgan,  3A4 
UjB.i  at  a&3-6&d.  If  discrimination  is  unnac- 
esaary  to  promote  any  legitimate  state  Inter- 
est, it  Is  plainly  unconstitutional  under  the 
Eqxial  Protection  Clause,  and  Congress  has 
ample  power  to  forbid  It  under  f  6  of  the 
I^>urtaenth  Amandmant.  Wa  would  tipAold 
f  303  of  the  11^0  Amendments  as  a  lagltlmata 
exarclsa  of  oongreaslonal  power. 
roonvoTKs 
'Sactlou  203(a)  of  the  Amandmanta  am- 
bodlas  a  congrsaalonal  finding  that 
"the  ImpoalUoQ  and  application  of  the  dura- 
tional realdency  requirement  as  a  precondi- 
tion to  voting  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  Praeldeut,  and  the  lack  of  sumdent  op- 
portunities   for    absentee    registration    and 

abaentae  balloting  in  presldeaUal  elections 

•  •  «  •  • 

"(3)  danlas  or  abridges  the  Inherent  oon- 
atltuuonal  n^ht  of  oltlsani  to  anjoy  thalr 
fraa  movement  acroas  SUta  Unas; 

•  •  •  *  • 

*'(6)  doea  not  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship to  any  compelling  State  interast  In  the 
conduct  of  presidential  aleotlons." 

'Section  301(a)  of  the  Amendments  pro- 
vides: 

"The  Congress  finds  and  daolarea  that  the 
Imposition  and  application  of  the  require- 
ments that  a  citizen  be  twanty-ooa  jaars  of 
age  aa  a  precondition  to  voting  In  any  pri- 
mary or  In  any  election — 

"(1)  denies  and  abridges  the  Inherent  con- 
stitutional rlghu  of  citiaens  eighteen  yean 
of  age  but  not  yet  twenty-one  yeare  at  sge 
to  vote— a  particularly  unfair  treatmant  of 
such  cltl£«ns  In  view  of  the  national  defense 
responslbtlltlee  impoaed  upon  such  dtlBaoa; 
"(3)  has  the  effect  of  denying  olthtena 
eighteen  yean  of  age  but  not  yet  twenty-one 
yean  of  age  the  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  that  are  guaranteed  to 
them  under  the  fourtaenth  amendmant  of 
the  Constitution:  and 

"(3)  does  not  bear  a  reasonable  relation- 
ship lo  any  compelling  State  Interest." 

•  Arizona  Constitution  Art.  7,  |  2,  limits  the 
franchise  to  those  31  yean  of  age  and  older. 
Ariz.  Rev.  atat  Ann.  1 18-101  (Supp.  1970) 
requires  voters  to  be  able  to  read  the  Federal 
Constttutlon  (In  Xngllsh) .  and  to  wrtta  tbalr 
names. 

*  Idaho  Constitution.  Art.  6.  |  3,  requires 
all  voters  to  be  31  yean  of  age  or  older,  and 
requires  60  days'  residence  within  the  State 
as  a  preoondltlon  to  voting  in  presidential 
alactloBs.  Idaho  Ooda  Ann.  I  84-408  (1963), 
further  requires  that  60-day  rwldents  have 
bean  ottlzans  of  anotbar  State  prior  to  their 
removal  to  Idaho.  Provlslans  for  abaentea  bal- 


loting are  contalnad  In  tf.  ||  94-1101  to  M- 

llflS. 

•Section  4(e)  of  the  IMS  Aet.  43  U.S.C. 
I  I973b(c)  (1084  ad.,  Supp.  V),  daflnsa  a 
"teat  or  device"  as  "any  requirement  that  a 
peisoa  Bs  a  prerequisite  for  voting  or  reglstra- 
Uon  for  voting  (1)  demonstrate  tbe  ability  to 
read,  write,  undcrstaad,  or  intepret  any  mat- 
tar,  (3)  demoQstrata  any  educational  achieve- 
ment or  his  knowledge  of  any  particular  sub- 
ject, (8)  poeaase  good  moral  character,  or  (4) 
prove  his  qualtficatlonx  by  the  voucher  of 
registered  voten  or  members  of  any  othar 
class." 

•Ooston  County  was  a  suit  by  tha  oounty 
under  1 4(a)  of  tha  1086  Act.  43  UAC. 
I  107»b(a)  (1984  ad.  Supp.  V) .  to  reinstate 
the  county's  literacy  test.  The  country  would 
have  been  entitled  to  do  so  upon  demon- 
stration that,  for  tha  preceding  five  years, 
no  "test  or  dsvloe'-  had  been  there  used  for 
the  purpoae  or  with  the  effect  of  atM-ldglog 
the  right  to  vote  on  aooount  of  race  or 
oolor. 

*  No  footnote  in  copy  fumlshad. 

■  We  there  reserved  only  the  question  of 
tha  appUcatlon  of  the  1986  Act  to  suspend 
literacy  tests  "In  the  face  of  racially  dis- 
parate educational  or  literacy  achievements 
lor  which  a  goverrnneni  hore  no  respontibU- 
ity."     Id^  n.  8  (emphasis  supplied). 

*  Bearings  on  Amendmenu  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1986  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Oonstltutlonal  Rights  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary OomnUttee,  Dist  Cong.,  ist  and  and 
Sees.  Q7&  (1970)  (hereafter  Senate  Hearings), 
Schooling  of  IndlaoA  has  for  some  t'^we  boon 
the  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mant.  Sea  Warren  Trading  Pott  Co.  t.  Arizo- 
na Tax  CommiMtion.  860  U.  S.  885,  8B0-8B1 
(1965). 

'"£.  g..  Senate  Hearings  at  160-187;  Hear- 
ings on  the  Voting  Rlghw  Act  Extension  be- 
fore Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  91st  Cong.,  ist  Bess. 
65-57.  333-335  (1070)  (haraafter  House  Hear- 
ings). 

"For  example,  1900  census  data  Indicate 
that  from  19B6  to  1Q80,  4.388  blacks  moved 
from  Southern  States  to  Arizona,  74304  to 
California,  and  74331  to  Niew  York.  1  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  1980  Census  of  the  Pecula- 
tion. pU.  4.  a,  23,  34.  and  Table  100. 

"Senate  Hearings,  mpra  n.  9,  at  890;  aaa 
id.,  at  400-407. 

u  Senate  Bearings,  tuprv  n.  9,  at  878.  Tribal 
Chairman  Nakul  viewed  Arizona's  literacy 
test  as  the  primary  cause  of  this  dl^arlty. 

^The  States  are  permitted,  should  they 
daalre.  to  adopt  practices  leas  restrictive  than 
thoaa  preacrlbad  by  the  1970  Amandmanta. 
1303(g). 

>*  See  Q.  4,  supra. 

M  See  tha  optnloa  of  Ms.  Jvanca  DotniLAs, 
ante,  at . 

"See  Shapiro  v.  Thomp$on,  894  VB^  at 
630  and  n.  8;  VnUcd  Statea  v.  Oit^tt,  888  U.S.. 
at  767-758. 

"  Senate  Hearings,  supra  n.  B,  at  383. 

»118  Cong.  Bac.  3639  (daily  ad..  Mar.  11, 
1970). 

■  Id.  Idaho  Ooda  Ann.  ||  84-1101,  34-1103. 
34-1103  appear  to  allow  ^plication  to  ba 
made  at  any  Ume.  Id.,  I  34-1131  allows  ap- 
plication up  to  five  days  before  the  election 
for  persons  in  Unltad  States  service.  The  bal- 
lot may  be  returned  any  time  prior  to  noon 
on  election  day,  id.,  |  34-1106  (Supp.  IMO). 
Finally,  effective  January  1,  1971,  applica- 
tions may  ba  made  up  to  6:00  pjn.  tbe  day 
before  the  election.  Id.,  1 34-1003  (Supp. 
1970).  In  such  ctrcumstancee.  the  argument 
of  administrative  tmpoeslblllty  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Idaho  seems  almost  chimerical. 

"  Idaho,  In  addition,  claims  that  Its  Inter- 
eat  In  setting  qualifications  for  votera  In  Its 
own  elections  serves  without  more  as  a  oom- 
pelllng  state  interest  auffldent  to  Justify  tha 
challenged  exclusion.  But  there  Is  no  stata 
Interest  in  the  mare  exerelse  of  power;  tba 
power  must  ba  exarolsad  for  some  reason.  Hw 
only  raaaon  aasertad  by  Idaho  for  tha  aiar- 
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daa  of  Its  power  Is  that  already  mantlonad — 
promotion  of  InteUlgent  and  rasponalbla  TOi- 
ing. 

-118  OoDg.  Bao.  3518  (dally  ad.  Mar.  11. 
1970)  (library  of  Ooograas.  I^eglalattva  Bef* 
arenca  Sarvloe  survey). 

"Ibid. 

»Nor  does  tba  Oaiifomla  statute.  CaL 
Well,  ft:  Inst'ns  Code  I  003  (West  1086).  neo- 
eeaarlly  evidence  a  contrary  conclusion.  Oai- 
ifomla parmlta  its  Juvenile  court  to  waive 
Jurisdiction  of  parsons  over  the  age  of  10 
to  the  regular  criminal  courts,  and  stats 
practice  appean  to  be  that  very  few  if  any 
felony  defendants  ovar  the  aga  of  18  are 
ever  tried  as  Juveniles.  California  Continuing 
Education  of  the  Bar,  California  Juvenile 
Coiirt  Practice  36-86  (1968).  This  may  well 
Indicate  that  the  California  statute  reflects 
merely  a  legislative  conclusion  that  the 
slight  burden  of  waiver  hearings  it  out- 
weighed by  the  poasiblUty.  however  slight, 
that  a  very  few  indlvldiials  between  tbe  ages 
of  18  and  31  might  in  fact  ba  more  ^pro- 
prlately  treated  as  Juvenllea. 

"Cong  Rec.  3518  (daily  ed..  Mar.  11,  1070). 

"For  example,  in  California,  any  women 
18  yean  old  may  marry  without  parental 
consent,  and  any  man  of  that  age  may  marry 
with  the  consent  of  one  parent.  Cal.  Otv. 
Code  14101  (Weat  1970).  Any  married  par- 
son who  has  attained  the  age  of  18  is  treated 
in  precisely  the  same  way  aa  all  persons  over 
the  age  of  31  with  regard  to  all  provisions 
of  the  Civil  Code.  Probate  Code,  and  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  as  well  as  for  tha  purpoaes 
of  making  contracts  or  entering  Into  any 
agreement  regarding  property  or  his  estate. 
Cal.  Civ.  Code  I  26  (West  Supp.  1970).  THe 
Stata  lAbor  Department  treats  males  over 
the  age  of  18  as  adults.  Cal.  Labor  Code 
II  1172.  3077  (Wast  19S6).  Persons  ovar  tbe 
age  of  18  may  serve  civil  process  In  tbe  State. 
Cal.  Civ.  Proc.  Oode  I  410  (West  Supp.  1970) . 

*^  Some  States,  of  course,  do  attempt  to 
condition  exercise  of  tbe  franchise  upon  tba 
ability  to  pass  a  literacy  teat  Presumably 
some  18-year-oM  Illiterates  will  be  literate 
at  21.  But  In  light  of  the  fact  that  81  percent 
of  tbe  disenfranchised  class  are  high  school 
graduates.  It  would  seem  that  the  number  of 
18-year-old  lUlterBtes  who  are  literate  three 
yean  later  Is  vanlshly  small.  See  Hearings 
on  S.  J.  Res.  147  and  Othen  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amendments 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary, 
91st  Cong..  3d  Seas.  133  (1970)  (Senator 
Goldwater) .  Of  course,  for  reason  that  apply 
as  well  to  18-year-olds  as  to  othen.  we  have 
today  upheld  a  nationwide  stispenston  of  aD 
literacy  tests,  Ante,  at  — .  But  in  any  event, 
that  some  18-year-olds  may  be  Illiterate  Is 
hardly  sTtfllclent  reason  for  disenfranchis- 
ing the  entire  class.  See  Kramer  v.  Union 
Free  School  District,  39fi  tJ.B.,  at  633-883. 

■Eighteen-year-olds  as  a  class  are  better 
educated  than  some  of  tbelr  eldere.  The  me- 
dian number  of  school  yean  completed  by 
18-  and  19-year-oIds  two  years  ago  was  13.3; 
it  was  8.8  for  persons  66  to  74.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Educational  Attainment,  table  I 
(Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No. 
183)   (1989). 

■  Hawaii  and  Alaska  have  (since  their  ad- 
mission to  the  union  in  I9S9)  allowed  the 
vote  to  10-year-olds  (Alaska)  and  30-year- 
olds  (HawaU) . 

■■  Sea,  e.g.,  118  Gong.  Bac,  3314-8316  (Sena- 
tor Coc^),  3477  (Sanatore  Talmadga  and 
Brvin)  (dally  ad..  Mar.  9.  11.  1970);  Senate 
Hearings,  «upra  n.  9,  at  343  (Ooverxkor  Mad- 

dox). 

*'Tb»  state  of  facts  naoeeaary  to  Justify 
a  legislative  dlscrlminiatlDn  will  of  course 
vary  with  tha  nature  of  tbe  dlacriminatlon 
Involved.  When  we  have  been  faced  with 
statutes  Involving  nothing  more  than  state 
regulation  of  business  practices,  wa  have 
often  found  mere  administrative  convenlenoa 
suffldant  to  Justify  the  discrimination.  E.g., 
WUUamson  v.  tea  Optical  Co..  848  U.S.  488. 
487.  486-480  (1966) .  But  when  a  discrimina- 


tion baa  tha  affect  of  denying  or  inhibiting 
Xba  axerdse  of  fundamental  constitutional 
rights,  wa  have  required  that  It  t>e  not  mere- 
ly oonvenlent.  but  necessary.  Rrajner  v. 
Union  Free  School  District.  996  tJJS.  at  637; 
Carrington  v.  Rash,  380  U.8.  89,  96  (1986)); 
sea  United  SttUes  ».  O'Brien,  391  U5.  397,  377, 
(1968):  United  States  v.  Jackson.  390  U.S. 
670,  663-883  (1988).  And  wa  have  requirad 
.  as  wall  that  It  be  neeassary  to  promote  not 
merely  a  constitutionally  parmlsalble  etaU 
Interest,  but  a  state  Intarest  of  substantial 
Importance.  X'rsTnar  v.  Union  Free  School 
IHstrict,  supra;  Carrini^on  v.  Rash,  tuprv; 
Shelton  T.  Tucker.  364  UjS.  479.  487-490 
(1960);  aae  United  States  v.  O'Brien,  rapra. 
"  Aa  we  emphasized  In  Katzenbach  v.  Afor- 
gan.  supro,  "|  5  doea  not  grant  Congreae 
power  to  .  .  .  enact  'statutes  so  as  In  effect 
to  dilute  equal  protection  and  due  process 
decisions  of  this  Court."  "  384  UB.,  at  661 
n.  10.  As  indicated  above,  a  daolidoc  of  this 
Court  striking  down  a  state  statut«  expreesee. 
among  other  things,  our  conclusion  that  the 
legislative  findings  upon  which  the  statuta 
Is  bsaed  are  ao  far  wrong  aa  to  be  imraason- 
able.  Dnieae  Congress  were  to  unearth  new 
evidence  in  lu  Inveatlgatkm,  its  Idantlcal 
findings  on  the  Identical  lasua  would  be  no 
more  raasooable  than  thoae  of  tba  state 
legislature. 

"  Brief  for  tha  State  of  Oregcm.  at  10-13: 
Brief  for  the  State  of  Texas,  at  10-12:  Brief 
for  the  Stata  of  Arizona,  at  19;  Brief  for  tha 
State  of  Idaho,  at  23,  38-30. 

•*  Brief  amicus  curiae  tor  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  at  13-22;  see  Brief  amicus 
curiae  for  the  Stata  of  MisalMlppl,  at  7-11. 

"Indeed,  slnoe  the  First  Amendment  la 
appUcable  to  the  States  only  through  the 
Pourtaenth.  our  Brother  Haslan'b  vlaw 
would  ^pear  to  allow  a  State  to  exclude  any 
tmpopular  group  from  the  political  procew 
solely  upon  the  baaU  of  ite  polltlcaJ  oplnloos. 
■■  Bapubllcans  explicitly  looked  upon  tha 
Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a  political  plat- 
form. See  2  P.  Peesenden,  Ufe  and  Public 
Services  of  William  Pitt  Pessenden  83  (1907); 
B.  Kedrick  (ed.).  The  Journal  of  tba  Joint 
Conmilttae  of  Plfteen  on  Reconstruction  803 

(I9I4).  Bee  also  pott.  pp. . 

"  Tha  language  appears  earilar  tn  Art,  IV. 
13. 

"  As  the  statements  of  Bingham  and  How- 
ard in  the  text  Indicate,  the  framers  of  tha 
Amendment  were  not  always  clear  wheth- 
er they  understood  It  merely  as  a  grant 
of  power  to  Congress  or  whether  tbay 
thought,  in  addition,  that  It  would  oonfer 
power  upon  tha  cotirts,  which  the  courts 
would  use  to  achieve  equality  of  rights.  Since 
f  6  la  clear  in  Its  grant  of  power  to  Congreae 
and  we  have  consistently  held  that  tha 
Amendment  grants  power  to  the  oourta,  this 
Iseua  is  of  academic  Intarast  only. 

•  Aooordlng  to  Paul  v.  Vlr^nte,  8  Wall.  168. 
180  (1889),  the  Privileges  and  Immunities 
Clansa  in  Art.  4.  I  3.  secured  to  clUEena  "in 
other  Statas  tba  equal  protection  of  their 
laws." 

**  Senator  Stewart's  statamant  regarding 
the  two-thirds  reqalrement  appean  to  refer 
to  I  S  of  the  Pourtaenth  Amendment,  which 
requires  such  a  majority  for  legislation 
granting  amnesty  to  former  Oonfadarata 
laadara. 

^  This  OoiBt  bad  takan  such  an  approach 
in  Conner  v.  tUiott.  18  How.  601  (1868). 

« Ironically,  tha  same  dlstlnclon  between 
"political"  and  other  rights  was  drawn  by 
this  Oourt  in  Plesty  v.  Ferguson,  163  U.S.  687, 
546-848  (1896).  But  the  Court  there  oou- 
dotfad.  directly  contrary  to  our  Brother  Haa- 
uuf's  position,  that  tha  Pourtaenth  Amend- 
ment a^Hlad  to  "political"  rl^ts  and  to 
thoaa  rlghta  only. 

*■  As  Thaddaus  Stevens  bad  pamtad  out  In 
urging  passage  of  the  Pourtaanth  Amaod- 
ma&t  dasplta  tha  fact  that,  be  felt,  some  of 
Its  guarantaaa  could  ba  enforced  by  mare 
laglalatlvw  auadmant,  "a  law  U  rnxioalaMa  by 
a  majority."  aioba  S849. 


*•  Radical  disenchantment  with  decisions  of 
this  Court  had  led.  prior  to  tbe  Plftaanth 
Amendment,  to  tbe  Act  of  March  37,  1668,  15 
Stat.  44.  withdrawing  our  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion over  certain  habeas  corpus  cases.  See  Bx 
parte  MaCardU.  7  Wall,  608.  608,  514-filS 
(1868). 

•■  BreeAlove  has  baan  ovarrolad  by  Harper 
V.  Virginia  Board  of  Mleettana,  883  U.B.  868, 
060  (1086). 

*'Por  a  full  collection  of  tba  relevant  ma- 
terlala,  see  Note.  LegltUtlve  History  of  Title 
m  of  the  Voting  Rlghta  Act  of  1970.  8  Barv. 
J.Legle.  —  (1970). 

■'S^  88  Cong.  Bac.  8313,  8818  (1943). 

•■  Hearings  on  S.  J.  Rec.  8.  14.  and  78  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 90th  Cong.  3d  Sees.  (1968):  Hearings 
on  8.  J.  Res.  147  and  Others  before  tbe  Sub- 
oonunittee  on  Constitutional  Amendments  of 
tha  Senate  Commlttaa  on  tha  Judiciary,  9lBt 
Con..  3d  Sasa.  (1970)  (haraafter  1970  Bear- 
ings). 

*»A7ifB,  at — 

"See  116  Cong.  Bee.  3603  (dally  ad..  Mar. 
11.  1970) ;  James,  The  Age  of  Majority.  4  Am. 
J.  Legal  History  23  (1960);  Report  of  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Age  of  Majority  Presented 
to  theSngllshParUament.  p.  31  (1967). 

■>  116  Cong.  Rec.  3218  (dauy  ed..  Mar.  9, 
1970). 

■•  16  Department  of  Labor,  Btiraau  (^  Labor 
Statlfftlcs.  Employment  and  Bamlnge.  table 
A-3  (June  1970) . 

■See  also  Benata  Hearings,  supra  n.  9.  at 
333  (Senator  Kennady),  118  Cong.  Bac. 
3938-3939  (daily  ed.,  March  4,  1970)  (Sen- 
ator Mansfield);  3314  (dally  ed.,  March  9. 
1970)  (Senator  Cook).  See  generally  Note, 
rupra,  n.  46.  at 

»  1970  Hearings  at  333.  Dr.  W.  Walter  Uan- 
nlnger.  a  psychiatrist,  and  Dr.  S.  L  Haya- 
kawa.  agreed.  Id.,  at  33. 36. 

••£.  p.,  lie  Cong.  Rec.  3939  (dally  ad.,  Mar. 
4.  1970)  (Senator  Mansfield);  3314-3316 
(dally  ed..  Mar.  9.  1970)  (Senator  Cook): 
3216-3319  (dally  ad..  Mar.  9.  1970)  (Senator 
Ooldwater);  3477  (daUy  ad..  Mar.  11.  1970) 
(Senator  Talmadge.  Joined  by  Senator  B'- 
Tln);  3497-3498  (dally  ed..  Mar.  11.  19T0) 
(Senator  Tydlngs). 

"118  Cong.  Bac.  8477  (daUy  ad^  Mar.  11, 
1970). 

tSttprama  Oourt  of  tlia  United  Statas.  IVoa. 
43.  44,  46  Ortg.— OCTOan  Tnuc.  1970] 

ORBQOM   VBUTTB   MITCBXU, 

(State  of  OreRon.  plaintiff  v.  John  K  WJtchell, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  Statea. 
State  of  Texas,  plaintiff,  v.  John  N.  Mitch- 
tH,  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  United  States,  plaintiff,  v.  State  of 
Arlsona,  United  Statea.  plaintiff,  v.  State  of 
Idaho,  on  Bills  of  Complaint.  Dec.  31, 
1970) 

Ma.  Jtrsncs  &rvwAKT,  with  whom  Tea 
Ohsp  JtTvncB  and  Ma.  Jvanca  BtacKinrH 
Join,  ooneuinng  In  part  and  dissenting  is 
part. 

In  these  oases  we  deal  with  the  oonstltu- 
tlooal  validity  of  threa  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1970.  Ccm- 
greos  undertook  in  these  provisions:  (a)  to 
abolish  for  a  five-year  period  all  literacy 
teats  and  similar  voting  eligibility  require- 
ments impoead  by  any  State  in  the  Unlcn 
(1201):  (b)  to  romove  tha  restricuons  im- 
txiaed  by  state  durational  raaldency  raquire- 
ments  upon  voten  In  presidential  elections 
(1303):  and  (c>  to  reduce  the  voting  age 
to  a  maximum  of  18  years  for  all  voters  in 
all  elaotlons  throughout  tbe  Nation  (1803). 
The  Oourt  today  upholds  I  301 's  nationwide 
literacy  tast  ban  and  I  302*8  elimination  of 
otata  dtiraUonal  resldancy  vastrtaUona  In 
preskleDXlal  elections,  nimllm  BOfJI  ■lUiMJil 
of  the  franchise  to  l8-yaar-«>d  toiasa  la,  by 
Tlrtua  of  tba  praraUtng  opinion  of  Ma.  Jna- 
Txca  Blscs.  upheld  as  applied  to  federal  alao- 
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thnM.  I  agree  with  the  Ornrt  In  BuetKlnlng 
the  eongreselozul  bm  on  state  Utency  teeta. 
for  eubstauitlaU;  the  nme  mscna  nlled 
upon  by  Ma.  Josnca  Black.  I  alao  agree  tliat 
the  action  or  Oon^reaa  In  removing  the  »- 
eMcMooa  of  state  reeldency  requlremanta  In 
pnaldentlal  electloios  is  constitutionally 
»«Ua.  but  I  baae  this  Judgment  upon  grounna 
quite  different  from  tboae  reUed  upon  by 
Ma.  Jojmci  Buck.  And  flnally,  I  dlangree 
with  the  OouTt-s  oonoluelon  that  Congreea 
oould  oonatltijtlonally  reduce  the  wrtlng  an 
to  la  for  federal  elections,  since  I  am  o^. 
vlnced  that  Congress  was  wholly  without 
oonrtltutlonal  power  to  alter— for  the  pur- 
pa*  of  onjf  ejections— the  voting  age  qnallfl- 
Bl^Jia  now  determined  by  the  several  Statea 
Before  turning  to  a  dljcaaalon  of  my  views' 
It  seems  appropriate  to  state  that  we  are  not 
c^led  upon  in  these  casra  to  evaluate  or  ap- 
praise the  wisdom  of  abolishing  literacy 
teets  of  altering  state  reajdency  requ^ 
ments  or  of  reducing  the  voting  age  to  IB. 
Whatever  we  may  thlnl:  as  cltliens,  our  sin- 

fh'e?^Ii.«I"?Sf  "  '"  <'<«<™ln»  whetber 
the  legislation  before  us  was  within  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  Congre«i  to  enact.  I  ftnd 
c  necea«ry  to  state  ao  elementary  a  proposl- 
tlon  only  because  oertaln  of  the  ie^nrte 
pinions  llled  today  contain  many  pagSi^ 
voted  to  a  demonstration  of  how  benedoent 
are  the  goals  of  this  leglalatlon,  partlcularlv 
the  extension  of  the  elMtoral  franchise  to 

J^^  ^'?,  *^  """^  "*  "  *■  =""•>  '<»<""■ 
^Id  ess  ly  get  the  impression  that  what 
we  are  being  asked  in  these  cases  is  whether 
or  not  we  think  allowing  people  IB  years  old 
to  vote  is  s  good  Idea.  Nothing  could  be  wider 
of  the  mark.  My  Brothers  to  the  contrary 
there  is  no  question  here  as  to  the  •■Indg- 
ment-  of  Congress;  there  are  questions  only 
of  Oongreaa'  constitutional  power. 
I 
I  ooivnir  in  Part  n  of  Mt  Ivmct  Bisafs 
opinion  Which  holds  that  the  literacy  test 
ban  Of  J  201  Of  the  11,70  Amendments  I.  con- 
stitutional under  the  Enforcement  Clause  of 
.  v.rY^'"''  Amendment.  Our  decisions  es- 
tablish that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  "nul- 
U-lM  sophisticated  as  well  as  simple-minded 
modes  of  dLscrUnlnatlon.  It  l,  onerous  pro- 
cedural requlremenu  which  effectively  han- 
dicap exercise  of  the  franchise  by  the  colored 
race  although  the  abstract  right  to  vote  may 
remain  unwstrlcted  as  to  race."  t«n«  r  mt 

A»t.  M«  VS.  S39.  Because  literacy  and  11- 
lltnacy  are  seemingly  neutral  with  respect 
to  «oe,  creed,  color,  and  sex.  we  upheld  a 
"««aoy  requirement  against  a  claim  that  It 
wa»  laralld  on  Its  face  under  the  Fifteenth 
AmaMment.  tasrtter  v.  Northhampton  Elec- 
tion. Boont.  390  U.S.  ts.  But  m  Gcsttm  Coun- 
<»  V.  Vnited  State,.  396  D.8.  388.  we  made  It 
Clear  that  Congress  has  ample  authority  un- 
der I  3  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  de- 
termine that  literacy  requirements  work  un- 
fairly agaln.«  Negroes  In  practice  because 
they  handicap  those  Negroes  who  have  been 
deprived  of  the  educational  opportunities 
avsJlabl,  to  white  dtteens.  We  con^Sued  th' 
1368  Voting  Rights  Act  in  light  of  the  Be- 
poit  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that 
said.  •  riHhe  educational  differences  be- 
tweCT  whites  and  Negroes  m  the  areas  to  be 
oOTBrtd  by  the  prohibitions— differences 
which  are  reHeeted  In  the  r»oM  before  the 
committee— would  mean  that  equal  applica- 
tion Of  the  testa  would  abridge  16th  iSend- 
ment  rights."  s.  Bep.  No.  Iffl.  pt.  s.  89th 
Oong..  1st  Bess..  18.  See  also  South  Carottni 
V    Ktctemtach.  383   US.  308-31S. 

OOTgrees  has  now  undertaken  to  extend 
the  ban  on  literacy  test,  to  the  whole  NaUco. 
I  see  no  consututlona!  Impediment  to  Its 
doing  so.  Nationwide  application  reduces  the 
danger  that  federal  Intervention  wui  bo  p«r- 
'^•''•d  "  unreasonable  dlscrlmlnatloo 
against  parUoulsx  stataa  or  particular  re- 
gtooa  of  the  oouatry.  Thla  In  torn  IniiinsM 
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the  Ukellbood  of  Toluntwy  eomplluuM  with 
the  letter  and  wptrlt  of  federal  law  Watlon- 
wlda  application  facUltatee  the  free  move- 
ment of  citizens  from  one  State  to  another, 
alnoa  It  ellmioatea  the  proepect  that  a 
change  in  residence  will  mean  the  Iom  of  a 
fed«raUy  protected  right.  Nationwide  appU- 
catlon  ETolda  the  often  dlfflcuU  task  of  draw- 
ing a  line  between  those  states  where  a  prob- 
lem  Is  pressing  »nou^  to  warrant  federal 
Intervention  and  those  where  It  la  not.  Such 
a  Una  may  well  appear  discriminatory  to 
thoae  who  think  themeelvee  on  the  wrong 
side  of  It.  lCorea7er  the  appllcBtlon  of  the 
line  to  particular  States  can  entail  a  auh- 
stanUal  burdeci  on  admlnlstratlTe  and  Judi- 
cial machinery  and  a  dlvenrton  of  enf^ee- 
ment  resoupcee.  Finally,  nationwide  apptlea- 
tlon  may  be  reaeonably  thought  appropri- 
ate when  Oongrees  acts  against  an  evil  such 
aa  racial  discrimination  which  In  rarylng  de- 
greee  mAolfeets  Itself  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  A  remedy  for  racial  dlacrlmlnatlon 
which  applJes  In  all  the  States  underlines  an 
awareness  that  the  problem  la  a  national  one 
and  reflects  a  natloaal  commitment  to  Its 
solution. 

Because  ttie  JuetUtcatloa  for  extendtog  the 
ban  on  literacy  teeta  to  the  entire  Nation 
need  not  turn  on  whether  literacy  testa  un- 
fairly dUcrlnUnate  against  Negroee  In  every 
State  in  the  Union,  Congrea  was  not  r^ 
quired  to  make  state-by-state  finding  con- 
cerning either  the  equality  of  edtuatlonal 
opportimlty  or  actual  impact  of  tlteraey  re- 
quirements on  the  Negro  citizen's  accen  to 
the  ballot  box.  In  the  Interests  of  uniformity. 
Congreas  may  paint  with  a  much  broader 
bnjBh  than  may  thU  Court,  which  must 
confine  itatff  to  the  Judicial  function  of  de- 
ciding Individual  caeee  and  oontroversles 
upon  individual  reoorda.  Cf.  Lassiter  v. 
North  ampton  Election  Board,  suywa.  Ttie 
findings  that  Congreas  made  when  It  enacted 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1086  would  have 
supported  a  nationwide  ban  on  literacy  teets. 
instead,  at  that  time  Oongresa  chose  to 
limit  Its  attention  to  the  geographic  areas 
where  Immediate  notion  seemed  necessary  " 
South  CaroHna  v.  Katatnhach.  383  TJB. 
801,  S38.  Experience  gained  under  the  iMfi 
Act  has  now  led  Congreas  to  conclude  that 
It  should  go  the  whole  distance.  This  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  la  a  rational  one; 
consequently  It  la  within  the  constltuUonal 
power  of  Oongreaa  under  I  3  of  the  fifteenth 
Amendment . 

n 

Sectloa  309  of  tha  Voting  Blgbu  Act 
Amendments  of  iflTD  is  a  comprehenalve  pro- 
^-laiOQ  aimed  at  Inaurtng  that  a  citizen  wUl 
not  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  the  offices  of  E»realdent  and  Vice  Pre«l- 
dent  because  of  a  change  of  residence.  Thoee 
who  t&ke  up  a  new  residence  more  than  80 
days  before  a  preetdentlal  election  am  guar- 
anteed the  rlgit  to  register  and  vote  In  the 
State  to  which  they  have  moved  not  with- 
standing any  durational  residency  require- 
ment Imposed  by  state  law,  provided,  of 
course,  that  they  are  otherwlae  quallflad  to 
vote.  Thoee  who  take  up  a  new  realdenoe 
leas  than  90  days  before  a  presidential  elec- 
tion are  guaranteed  the  right  to  vote,  either 
In  pereon  or  by  absentee  ballot,  In  the  State 
from  which  they  have  moved,  provided  that 
they  satlsfled,  as  of  the  date  of  their  change 
of  residence,  the  requlncoenta  to  vote  In 
that  Statie. 

A.  Oongrasa,  In  ray  view,  has  the  power 
under  the  Oonstltutlon  to  eradicate  pcmical 
and  elTll  dlsabllltlw  which  arise  by  opera- 
tion of  state  law  following  a  change  In  resi- 
dence from  one  state  to  another.  Freedom  to 
travel  from  State  to  State — freedom  to  enter 
and  ahlde  in  any  State  In  the  Union— Is  a 
priTUege  of  XJnlted  States  cttiEenahlp.  BHa- 
piro  V.  Thom.p$Qn.  394  US.  618:  VMttd.  States 
V.  Guett.  38S  VS.  746.  757-780;  rruoi  v 
Ratbh,  9W  VS.  88.  88;  nQteMff  ?.  Hta  Jer- 
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»ey,  ail  U.S.  7B,  87;  Crandda  t.  Nevada.  6 
Wall.  86.  Sectloa  1  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment provides:  "All  persc^na  bom  or  natural- 
lated  in  the  United  Statea.  and  subject  to  the 
Jurtadlotlon  thereof,  are  cltlaens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  wherein  they 
reside.  No  State  ahall  make  or  enforce  any 
law  which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or 
Immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
.  .  .'  In  discussing  the  privileges  of  cltlrcna 
of  the  United  SUtea  within  the  meaning  of 
f  1,  Mr.  Justice  Miller  wrote  for  the  Court 
In  the  Slaughter -House  Coxes: 

"One  of  these  privllegee  la  conferred  by 
the  very  article  under  consideration.  It  la 
that  a  citizen  of  the  United  Statee  can,  of 
his  own  volition,  become  a  citlxen  of  any 
State  of  the  Union  by  a  bona  fide  residence 
therein,  with  the  same  rights  aa  other  dtl- 
Mns  of  that  State."  16  Wall.  86.  80. 

Although  I  S  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend. 
ment  confers  on  Congreas  the  "power  to  en- 
force, by  appropriate  legislation,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  article,"  this  Court  has  sus- 
tained the  power  of  Congress  to  protect  and 
facilitate  the  exercise  of  privllegee  of  United 
States  citizenship  without  reference  to  I  6. 
Vnitea  States  v.  Guest.  383  U.S.  at  767-760; 
Untied  States  v.  Clasfic.  313  U.S.  299;  Bur- 
roughs T.  Untied  States,  390  U.8.  634.  These 
cases  and  others  establish  that  Congress 
brings  to  the  protection  and  facilitation  of 
the  exercise  of  prlvUeges  of  United  States 
citizenship  all  of  its  power  under  the  Neces- 
sary and  Proper  Clause.  Consequently,  as 
against  the  reeerved  power  of  the  Statee,  It 
Is  enough  that  the  end  to  which  Congress 
has  acted  be  one  legitimately  within  Its  power 
and  that  there  be  a  rational  basis  for  the 
meaeures  chosen  to  achieve  that  end.  Jlfc- 
Culloch  V.  Itaryland,  4  Wheat.  316.  421. 

In  the  light  of  these  conalderaUons.  {  303 
praaents  no  difficulty.  Congress  could  ra- 
tionally conclude  that  the  Imposition  of 
durational  residency  requirements  unrea- 
sonably burdens  and  aanctlona  the  privi- 
lege of  taltlng  up  residence  In  another  State. 
The  objective  of  |  202  Is  clearly  a  legitimate 
one.  Federal  action  la  required  If  the  privi- 
lege to  change  residence  is  not  to  be  under- 
cut by  parochial  local  sanctions.  No  State 
could  undertake  to  guarantee  thla  privilege 
to  Its  clthBena.  At  most  a  single  State  could 
take  steps  to  resolve  that  lU  own  lawa  would 
not  unreasonably  discriminate  against  the 
newly  arrived  resident.  Bven  this  resolve 
might  not  remain  firm  in  the  face  of  dis- 
criminations perceived  as  unfair  against  thoee 
of  ItJ  own  citizens  who  moved  to  other 
States.  Thus,  the  problem  could  not  be 
wholly  solved  by  a  single  SUte.  or  even  by 
several  States,  since  every  State  of  new  reai- 
dence  and  every  State  of  prior  residence 
would  have  a  necessary  role  to  ptay.  In  the 
absence  of  a  unanimous  interstate  compact, 
the  problem  could  only  be  solved  by  Oon- 
gresB.  Quite  clearly,  then.  Congress  has  acted 
to  protect  a  constitutional  privilege  which 
flnda  Its  protection  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Is  national  In  character.  Slaughter- 
Home  Cases,  16  Wall.,  at  79. 

B.  But  even  though  general  constitutional 
power  clearly  exists,  Congreas  may  not  over- 
step the  letter  or  spirit  of  any  constitutional 
restriction  in  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
For  esample,  Congreea  clearly  has  power  to 
regulate  lutersUte  commerce,  but  It  may 
not.  In  the  exercise  of  that  power,  Impinge 
upon  the  guarantees  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  I 
have  concluded  that.  whUe  I  302  appllea  only 
to  presidential  elections,  nothing  In  the 
Constitution  prevents  Congreas  from  pro- 
tecting tboae  who  have  moved  from  one  State 
to  another  from  dlsenfranehlsement  In  any 
federal  election,  whether  eongreaalonal  or 
presidential. 

The  Constltuuon  wltbholda  from  Con- 
gress any  general  authority  to  change  by 
legialatlon  the  quallflcatlona  for  voters  In 
federal  elections.  The  meaning  of  the  appll- 
oatile   oonatltulloiial  provlolona   la  perfeotly 
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plain.  Article  I,  1 3.  and  the  Seventeenth 
Amendment  prescribe  the  qualifications  for 
voters  In  elections  to  choose  Senators  and 
Representatives:  they  "aball  have  the  quaU- 
Qcatlons  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature." 
The  Constitution  thus  adopts  as  the  fed- 
eral atandajd  the  standard  which  each  State 
haa  choeen  for  Itaelf .  Kx  parte  Tarborouffh,  110 
U.S.  651.  663;  Wiley  v.  Sinfcler,  179  U.3.  61, 
64.  Accordingly,  a  state  law  which  pur- 
ported to  eatabllah  distinct  qualifications 
for  congressional  elections  would  be  Invalid 
as  repugnant  to  Article  I.  I  3,  and  the  Sev- 
enteenth Amendment.  By  the  some  token,  it 
cannot  be  gainsaid  that  federal  legislation 
which  had  no  objective  other  than  to  alter 
the  qualifications  to  vote  In  eongreaalonal 
elections  would  be  Invalid  for  the  same 
reaaona.  What  the  Conatltutlon  haa  fixed  may 
not  be  changed  except  by  conatltutional 
amendment. 

Contrary  to  the  submlBslon  of  my  Brother 
Buck,  Article  I.  {  4  does  not  create  In  the 
federal  leglslatiire  the  power  to  alter  the 
conaUtutlonaUy  established  qualifications  to 
vote  In  congressional  elections.  That  section 
provides  that  the  leglslaturee  In  each  State 
shall  prescribe  the  "times,  places  and  man- 
ner of  holding  elections  for  Senators  and 
Representatives."  but  reeerves  In  Congreas 
the  power  to  "make  or  alter  such  regulatlona, 
except  aa  to  the  place  of  choosing  Senator*. " 
The  "manner"  of  holding  elections  can  hard- 
ly be  read  to  mean  the  quattfleations  for 
voters,  when  It  la  remembered  that  |  3  of  the 
aame  Article  I  explicitly  speaks  of  the  "qual- 
ifications" for  voters  In  elections  to  chooae 
Representatives.  It  Is  plain,  in  short,  that 
when  the  Fromers  meant  qualifications  they 
said  "qualifications."  That  word  does  not 
appear  in  Article  I,  I  4.  Moreover,  |  4  dom 
not  give  Congreas  the  power  to  do  anything 
that  a  State  might  not  have  done,  and.  aa 
pointed  out  above,  no  State  may  establlah 
distinct  qualifications  for  eongreaalonal  elec- 
tlona.  The  States,  of  course,  are  free  to  pass 
such  laws  as  are  necessary  to  assure  fair 
elections.  Congressional  power  under  f  4  la 
equally  broad  with  respect  to  congressional 
elections.  United  States  v.  Classic.  813  u.S. 
299.  But  the  Statee  are  not  free  to  prescribe 
qualifications  for  voters  In  federal  elections 
which  differ  from  thoae  prescribed  for  the 
most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  le^lala- 
ture.  And  the  power  of  Congress  to  do  so 
cannot,  therefore,  be  found  In  Article  1.  |  4. 
This  view  la  confirmed  by  extrinsic  evi- 
dence of  the  Intent  of  the  Fromera  of  the 
OonaOtutlon.  An  early  draft  of  the  Oonstltu- 
tlon provided  that  the  Statea  should  fix  the 
qualifications  of  voters  in  congres-slonal  elec- 
tlona  subject  to  the  proviso  that  those  quali- 
fications might  "at  any  time  be  altered  and 
superseded  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
States." »  The  records  of  the  Committee  on 
Detail  show  that  It  was  decided  to  strike  the 
provision  granting  to  Oongreaa  the  authority 
to  set  voting  qualiflcatlons  and  to  add  In  ita 
stead  a  clause  making  the  qualifications  "the 
same  from  Time  to  Time  as  those  of  the  elec- 
tors In  the  several  states,  of  the  most  numer- 
ous Branch  of  their  own  Leglalaturea."  '  The 
proposed  draft  r^xirted  by  the  Committee  on 
Detail  to  the  Convention  Included  the 
following: 

"The  qualiflcatlona  of  the  electors  shall  he 
the  same  from  time  to  time,  aa  those  of  the 
electors  in  the  several  Statea.  of  the  most 
numeroua  braiuA  of  their  own  Leglalatures." 
Art.  IV,  I  1. 

"The  times  and  plaoe«  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing the  eleetlona  of  the  members  of  each 
Houaa  ahall  be  preacrlbed  by  the  Legislature 
of  each  State;  but  their  provisions  concern- 
ing them  may,  at  any  time,  be  altered  by  the 
Lagtalature  of  the  United  statea."*  Ar.  VI, 
II. 


Footnotee  at  end  of  arttdc 


On  August  7,  Oouvemeur  Morris  moved  to 
strike  the  last  clause  of  the  proposed  Article 
IV,  1 1  and  either  to  provide  a  freehold  lim- 
itation on  auflerage  or  to  add  a  clause  per- 
mitting Congresa  to  prooede  to  altar  the 
electoral  quallflcatSona.  *  This  motion  waa 
oppoaed  by  Oliver  EUaworth,  George  Mason. 
Uadlaon,  and  Franklin.  Ellsworth  protested 
that  the  propoeal  favored  artlstocracy.  If  the 
'legislature  could  alter  qxi&llfloatlons.  it  oould 
disqualify  a  great  proportion  of  the  elec- 
torate. ^  George  Mason  voiced  a  similar  objec- 
tion. "A  power  to  alter  the  quaUfloatlona 
would  be  a  dangerous  power  In  the  hands  of 
the  legi8lat\jre."  *  To  the  same  effect  Madison 
aald: 

"The  right  of  suffrage  la  certainly  one  of 
the  ftmdamental  articles  of  republican  Gov- 
ernment, and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  be  reg- 
ulated by  the  Legislature."  ^ 

The  proposed  motion  waa  defeated  by  a 
seven-to-one  vote,*  and  no  substantive 
change  in  ArUde  I,  IS  waa  propoaed  or  made 
thereafter. 

Tbua,  Alexander  Hamilton  aoctirately  re- 
ported the  Intent  of  the  Convention  when 
he  wrote  In  The  Federalist  No.  60  that  the 
authority  of  the  national  government  "would 
be  expressly  restricted  to  the  regulation  of 
the  times,  the  places  and  the  manner  of  elec- 
tions. The  qualifications  of  the  persona  who 
may  choose  or  be  chosen,  aa  haa  been  re- 
marked upon  other  occasions,  are  defined 
and  fixed  In  the  Constitution  and  are  unalter- 
able by  the  legislature  [I.e.  Congreas] ."  (Em- 
phasle  In  original.) 

Different  provisions  of  Constitution  govern 
the  aelectlon  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President.  Article  n  and  the  Twelfth  Amend- 
ment provide  for  election  by  Elect-ore.  Article 
n  speclflee  that  each  State  shall  appoint 
Electors  "In  such  manner  as  the  legislature 
thereof  may  direct."  Because  the  Constitu- 
tion dose  not  require  the  popular  election 
of  members  of  the  Electoral  College.  It  doea 
not  specify  the  qualification  which  voters 
must  have  when  the  selection  of  Electors  la 
by  popular  election.  This  Is  left  to  the  States 
In  the  exercise  of  their  power  to  "direct"  the 
manner  of  choosing  Presidential  Hectora. 
Williams  V.  Rhodes.  899  U.S.  33.  39.  When 
Electors  are  chosen  by  popular  election,  the 
Federal  Qovemment  haa  the  power  to  as- 
exire  that  such  elections  are  orderly  and  free 
from  corruption.  Burrouijha  v.  United  States, 
390  U.S.  534.  But  in  Burroughs  the  Court 
noted  of  the  Act  under  review:  "Neither  in 
purpose  nor  In  effect  doee  It  Interfere  with 
the  power  of  a  state  to  appoint  electors  or 
the  manner  In  which  their  appointment  shall 
be  made."  290  U.S..  at  354.  The  Court  quoted 
with  approval  the  following  passage  from  Sx 
parte  Yarbrough,  110  U.S.  661:  "[T)he  im- 
portanoe  to  the  general  government  of  hav- 
ing the  actual  election — the  voting  for  thoae 
members — free  from  force  and  fraud  la  not 
diminished  by  the  clrcumstaneea  that  the 
quftllflcfttlon  of  the  voter  la  determined  by 
the  law  of  the  State  where  he  votea."  380 
U.S..  at  646.  And  In  United  States  v.  Classte, 
918  U.S.  399.  ttie  Court  was  careful  to  point 
out  that  It  la  the  "right  of  qualified  voters 
within  a  state  to  cast  their  boUota  and  have 
them  counted"  which  Is  a  privilege  of  United 
Statea  citizenship  amenable  to  oongreaslonal 
protection.  7d..  at  SIS  (emphasis  added).  See 
also  Oorfleld  v.  Coryell,  6  Fed.  Cas.  646,  663. 
(No.  8230)   (CCEDPa.). 

The  laeue  then  Is  whether,  despite  the  In- 
tentional withholding  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  of  a  general  authority  to  establlah 
qualiflcatlons  to  vote  in  either  congressional 
or  presidential  elections,  there  exlsta  con- 
gressional power  to  do  so  when  Congress  acta 
with  the  objective  of  protecting  a  citizen's 
privilege  to  move  his  residence  frtMn  one 
State  to  another.  Although  the  matter  Is  not 
entirely  free  from  doubt.  I  am  persuaded 
that  the  constitutional  provisions  dlaoussed 
above  are  not  suSolent  to  prevent  Congress 
from  protecting  a  person  who  exsrelaee  his 


constitutional  right  to  cntsr  and  abide  in 

any  State  in  the  Union  from  losing  his  op- 
portunity to  vote,  when  Congress  may  pro- 
tect the  right  of  interstate  travel  from  other 
less  fundamental  dlsabllltlea.  The  power  of 
the  States  with  regard  to  the  franchise  is 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  vindicate  the  unconditional  per- 
sonal rights  secured  to  the  citizen  by  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Williams  v.  A^Lodes, 
rt^pro;  cf.  Shapiro  v.  Thompjon.  jupra.  The 
power  which  Congress  has  exercised  In  en- 
acting I  203  Is  not  a  general  power  to  pre- 
scribe qualifications  for  voters  in  either  fed- 
eral or  stata  elections.  It  Is  confined  to  fed- 
eral action  against  a  particular  problem 
clearly  within  the  purview  of  congressiona] 
authority.  Finally,  the  power  to  facilitate  the 
citizen's  exercise  of  his  constitutional  privi- 
lege to  change  residence  Is  one  which  can- 
not be  left  for  exercise  by  the  Individual 
States  without  seriously  diminishing  the 
level  of  protection  available.  As  t  have  sought 
to  show  above,  federal  action  la  required  If 
this  privilege  Is  to  be  effectively  maintained. 
We  should  strive  to  avoid  an  Interpretation 
of  the  Constitution  that  would  withhold 
from  Congress  the  power  to  legislate  for  the 
protection  of  thoae  oonstltutlonal  rights 
which  the  States  are  unable  effectively  to 
secure.  For  all  these  reasons,  I  conclude  that 
it  was  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  enact 
1303.' 

m 

Section  303  Of  the  Voting  RigbU  Act 
Amendments  of  1970  undertakes  to  enfran- 
chise In  all  federal,  state,  and  local  elections 
those  citizens  18  years  of  age  or  older  who 
ore  now  denied  the  rtg^t  to  vote  by  state  law 
because  they  have  not  reached  the  age  of  21. 
Althought  It  was  found  necessary  to  amend 
the  Constitution  in  order  to  confer  a  federal 
right  to  vote  upon  Negroes  ^  and  upon  fe- 
males." the  Government  asserts  that  a  federal 
right  to  vote  can  be  conferred  upon  people 
between  18  and  31  years  of  age  simply  by 
thla  Act  of  Congress.  Our  decision  in  JTatcen- 
boch  V.  Morgan.  379  U,  3.  284.  It  Is  said, 
established  the  power  of  Congress,  under  I  6 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  to  nullify 
state  laws  requiring  voters  to  t>e  31  years  of 
age  or  older  If  Congress  could  rationally  have 
concluded  that  such  laws  are  not  supported 
by  a  "compelling  state  Interest." 

In  my  view,  neither  the  Morgan  case,  nor 
any  other  case  upon  which  the  Government 
relies,  establishes  such  congressional  power, 
even  asatmiing  that  aU  thoae  cases  were 
rightly  decided."  Ma.  Jusncx  Blkcx.  is  stirely 
correct  when  he  writes.  "It  Is  a  plain  fact  of 
history  that  the  Fromers  never  imagined  that 
the  national  Congreas  would  set  the  qualifi- 
cations for  voters  In  every  election  from  Presi- 
dent to  local  constable  or  village  alderman.  It 
Is  obvious  that  the  whole  Constitution  re- 
serves to  the  States  the  power  to  set  voter 
qualifications  In  state  and  local  elections, 
except  to  the  limited  extent  that  the  people 
through  constitutional  amendments  have 
Rpeclflcally    narrowed    the    powers    of    the 

States."  Supra,  p. .  For  the  reasons  which 

I  have  set  out  in  Part  n  of  this  opinion.  It 
18  equally  plain  to  me  that  the  Constitution 
Jtist  as  completely  withholds  from  Congress 
Lhe  power  to  alter  by  legislation  qualifications 
for  voters  in  federal  elections,  in  view  of  the 
explicit  provisions  of  Article  T.  Article  11,  and 
the  Seventeenth  Amendment. 

To  be  sure,  recent  decisions  have  estab- 
lished that  state  action  regulating  suflTrage 
is  not  Immune  from  the  Impact  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause."  But  we  have  been  care- 
ful In  thoee  decisions  to  note  the  undoubted 
power  of  a  State  to  estafallih  a  quallficatloa 
for  voting  based  on  age.  See.  e.  g..  Kramer  v. 
Union  S<^ool  District,  896  US.  631.  635: 
I^ustter  V.  Northamption  Bteetton  Board.  8*0 
US.  46,  61.  Indeed,  none  of  the  opinions  filed 
today  suggest  that  the  Statea  having  any- 
thing but  a  constitutionally  unlmpeachabls 
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InterMt  In  establlsblng  aome  age  quallfloft- 
Uon  aa  such.  Tat  to  test  tba  power  to  aatab- 
Uah  ao  age  quallflcatlon  by  the  "cccnpallljig 
Interest"  atandard  la  really  to  deny  a  State 
any  obolce  at  all,  because  no  Sute  ootild 
dexnonatrate  a  "compelling  Inlereet"  In  draw, 
log  tbe  line  with  recpect  io  age  at  one  point 
rather  than  another.  Obvloualy,  the  power 
to  eatAblUh  an  age  quallflcatlon  muat  carry 
with  It  the  power  to  choose  31  aa  a  reaaon- 
ahle  loang  age,  aa  the  yast  majority  ot  the 
Stataa  bATe  done." 

ITataenhac/t  t.  Morgan,  supra,  doea  not 
hold  that  Coograa  has  the  power  to  deter- 
mine what  ar«  and  what  are  not  "compelling 
staita  Interesta"  lor  equal  protection  pur- 
poaea.  In  Morgan  the  Court  conaldered  the 
power  or  CoDgTeaa  to  enact  a  statute  whose 
principal  effect  was  to  enfranchise  Puerto 
alcana  who  had  moved  to  New  Tork  after 
receiving  their  educ&tlon  In  Spanish-lan- 
guage Puerto  Rlcan  schools  and  who  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote  In  New  York  be- 
cause they  were  unable  to  read  or  write 
Rngllsh  The  Court  upheld  the  statute  on 
two  grounds:  that  Ooogreea  could  conclude 
that  enhancing  the  poUUcal  power  ot  the 
Puerto  Blcan  community  by  conferring  the 
right  to  vote  was  an  appropriate  meana  or 
recnedylng  dlscrtmlnatory  treatment  In  pub- 
lic servloes;  and  that  Congresa  could  con- 
clude that  the  New  York  atatute  waa  tainted 
by  the  Impermissible  purpoee  of  denying 
the  right  to  vote  to  Puerto  Rlcans,  an  un- 
doubted Invidious  discrimination  under  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  Both  of  these  de- 
dalonal  grounda  were  far-reaching.  The 
Court's  opinion  made  clear  that  Congreas 
Could  Impoee  on  the  States  a  remedy  for  the 
denial  of  equal  protection  which  elaborated 
upon  the  direct  command  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  It  could  override  state  laws 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  In  fact  tised 
aa  Instrumenta  of  Invidious  discrimination 
even  though  a  court  In  an  Individual  law- 
suit might  not  have  reached  that  factual 
oonclualoo.  Cf,  SuoJn  r.  Alabama,  880  VS. 
303. 

But  It  la  neceaaary  to  go  much  further  to 
sustain  I  »03.  The  state  lawa  which  It  Invali- 
dates do  not  Invidiously  discriminate  against 
any  discrete  and  Insular  minority.  Unlike  the 
statute  considered  In  Morgan,  |  303  Is  valid 
only  If  Congress  haa  the  power  not  only  to 
provide  the  meana  of  eradicating  situations 
which  amount  to  a  violation  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause,  but  alao  to  determine  aa 
a  matter  of  substantive  constitutional  law 
what  situations  fall  within  the  ambit  of  the 
clause,  and  what  state  Intereeta  are  "com- 
pelling," I  concurred  In  Ma.  Jttsttcm  Hajklan's 
dlsaent  In  Morgan.  That  caae,  as  I  now  read 
It,  gave  congressional  power  under  J  5  the  lur- 
theet  possible  legitimate  reach.  Yet  to  sus- 
tain the  constitutionality  of  }  303  would  re- 
quire an  enormous  extension  of  that  deci- 
sion's rationale.  1  cannot  but  conclude  that 
I  ao3  waa  beyond  the  constitutional  power 
ol  Congreaa  to  enact. 

roonvoTce 
■  a  U.  rkrrand.  The  Reoorda  ot  the  Federal 
OonTeotlon  (Ull)  163, 
•M,.atl«S-lM. 

•  /*.,  at  ITS-JTS, 
'M..  at  301. 307. 
•/d..  at  301. 
•/(Cat  301-303. 

•  /d.,  at  303. 

•  td.,  at  309. 

•Whether  a  particular  State's  duratlooal 
realdency  requirement  for  voters  may  vio- 
late the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of  the  Potir- 
teenth  Amendment  preeenta  questions  which 
are  tor  me  quite  different  from  those  attend- 
ing the  oonstttlrtloOallty  o<  I  303.  See  Sirak 
V.  BroiOTi,— F,  3d— (CAB  1870) :  Ooconotcer  v. 
Aforrton. — P.  3upp. — (D  Ariz.  1070);  Burg 
1.  Cmniga.—r.  8upp.— (D  Uaaa,  1»70);  gl- 
Hn^on  V.  Blumttetn, — F.  Supp. — (MD  Tenn. 
1970);  irodnott  T.  Amot,-^.  Supp. — (MD  Ala. 
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1»70);    Buford   ».   0alton,— F.   Supp.— (ZD 
Va.  1B70) :  Lester  y,  Bova  of  Clectioiw,— F. 

Supp— (DO1B70). 

^  17.8.  Oonat.,  Amendment  XV. 

"  TJB.  Const.,  Amendment  XIX;  aea  alao 
Minor  T.  Hajyperxett.  21  Wall,  163, 

"Oorrtn^ton  v.  Rath,  380  VB.  SO  (1866); 
LouiMana  v.  Vntted  StaU4.  880  UA  145 
(1»«6) ;  Harper  v.  VlrTliUa  Soonl  o/  sleotiont 
888  VS.  663  (1966);  KaUxniach  ».  MoriToa. 
384  VS.  641  (1868):  Kramtr  v.  Vnton  free 
SdUMl  tmt.  No.  16,  896  0.fl.  631  (1»«9);  Ofp- 
rtono  V,  Ott»  o)  Uouma.  396  VS.  701  (1969): 
tvant  V.  Oomman,  898  VS.  418  (1070):  City 
of  PAoenii  V.  KotoOmlHilcl,  SM  U.8,  304 
(1970). 

'■  See,  t.g.,  caaea  cited  mpra,  n.  12. 

'*If  the  Government  la  correct  In  Ita  aub- 
mlsalon  that  a  particular  age  reqnlrament 
must  meet  the  "compelling  Interest"  stand- 
ard, then,  of  course,  a  substantial  question 
would  exist  whether  a  21 -year -old  voter  qual- 
location  la  constitutional  even  In  the  ab- 
sence of  Dongresalonal  action,  as  my  Brothers 
point  out.  .ilntc,  p.  — .  Yet  It  la  Inconceivable 
to  me  that  this  Cotirt  would  ever  hold  that 
the  denial  of  the  vote  to  thoee  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  21  conatttutea  such  an  Invld- 
lous  dlscrlmnatlon  as  to  be  a  denial  of  the 
equal  protection  ot  the  laws.  The  MUbllsh- 
ment  of  an  age  quallflcatlon  la  not  state  ac- 
tion aimed  at  any  discrete  and  Insular  mi- 
nority. C7nl(ed  States  v.  Coroletie  Productj  Co 
804  VS.  144.  163  n.  4.  Moreover,  so  long  aa  a 
State  does  not  set  the  voting  age  higher  than 
31,  the  reasonableneas  of  Ita  choice  Is  con 


received,  read  twice  by  Its  title,  and  or- 
dered held  at  the  desk. 

The  joint  resolatlan  Is  u  foUowa: 
SJ,  Ba.  361 

Besolretf  by  the  Senate  and  tlouu  of  Jtep. 
racntxnvet  of  the  United  Statet  of  Amertet 
in  Congrut  auemblcd  (tvo-tAlrds  of  each 
Houle  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUow- 
ing  article  U  hereby  proposed  aa  an  amend, 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
Statea,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intenta 
and  purpoaas  aa  part  ot  the  Oonstltutton 
whan  tatlfled  by  the  leglalaturea  of  thrae- 
tourtha  of  the  several  Statea: 


"SacnoH  1,  Hie  right  of  cltlaena  of  the 
United  Statea.  who  are  eighteen  yeara  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  In  any  Bute  election  ahan 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  any  State  on 
account  of  age.  The  Congress  ahall  hare 
power  to  enforce  thla  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

"Sac.  a.  This  arUole  shall  be  Inoperative 
unless  It  shall  have  l)een  ratlfled  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legls- 
laturea  of  the  three-tourtha  ot  the  aeveral 
Statea  within  seven  yeara  from  the  dat»  of 
Ite  submlaalon  to  the  Statea  by  the  Oongreai." 

Mr.  Pi3iCY.  Mr.  President,  to  com- 
plete this  subject— «nd  I  am  Tery 
pleased  with  the  comments  that  have 
been  on  this  very  Important  subject:  I 


Armed  by  the  very  Fourteenth  Amendment     *'*°  ^^^  '°°8  advocated  that  18-year- 
upon  which  the  sjovemment  relies.  Section  3     ^^  ^®  allowed  to   vote.  Today  young 


ot  that  Amendment  provides  for  sanctlona 
when  the  right  to  vote  "Is  denied  to  any  of 
the  mole  Inhabitants  of  sucb  State,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  cltlxana  of  the 
United  Statea. . . ."  (Empbada  added.) 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  251— 
INTRODUirnON  OP  A  JOINT  RBSO- 
LDTION  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
FRANCHISE  FOR  18-YEAR-OLD 
CITIZENS  IN  STATE  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  to  lower  the  voting  age 
in  State  elections  to  IB.  Today's  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  to  which  I  have 
previously  referred,  means  that  18-year- 
olds  may  vote  In  all  Federal  elections,  be- 
ginning next  January  1 .  As  the  Court  has 
made  clear,  however,  the  reduction  of 
the  voting  age  to  IB  in  State  elections  will 
have  to  be  accomplished  by  constitu- 
tional amendment, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Joint  resolution  may  be  held  at  the  desk. 
Since  we  are  In  the  final  days  of  this 
session,  it  is  unlikely  that  Congress  can 
approve  this  resolution  before  our  ad- 
journment. Nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
today's  decision  by  the  Supreme  Court 
gives  us  a  strong  incentive  for  prompt  ac- 
tion. By  holding  the  resolution  at  the 
desk  at  this  time,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  explore  the  possibility  of  rapid  Sen- 
ate action,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Qie  Joint  resolution  may  be  printed 
in  the  RicoHn  at  this  point. 

The  PRESlDINa  OFPICTER.  The  Joint 
resolution  will  be  received;  and,  without 
objection,  the  Joint  resoluttoD  will  be 
held  at  the  desk,  aod  printed  in  the 
RicoaD. 

The  Joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  2JS1>  to 
provide  for  the  franchise  for  I8-year-oM 
citizens,  introduced  by  Mr.  Kxxnirr,  waa 


people  are  better  Informed  than  ever  be- 
fore. Political  decisions  made  here  in 
Washington  affect  them  directly— every- 
thing from  the  Vietnam  war  to  Income 
tax  rates. 

Giving  18-yesr-olds  the  right  to  vote 
will  enable  them  to  participate  actively 
within  the  poUtical  system  and  work 
from  within  to  reform  the  system  rather 
than  feel  they  have  to  seek  to  destroy 
it  from  without.  Young  people  now  have 
a  strong  incentive  for  greater  political 
involvement  and  understanding  of  the 
politiciU  processes. 

I  am  mrry  that  Illinois  last  week  re- 
jected the  right  of  1 8-year-olds  to  vx>te 
In  State  election!;.  Hopefully  the  good  ex- 
periences we  will  have  with  18-year-olds 
voting  In  Federal  elections  will  encour- 
age our  States  to  allow  18-year-olds  to 
vote  in  State  elections  in  the  future. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  think  It  Is 
very  significant  that  we  have  Just  fin- 
ished a  conference  on  children  in  Wash- 
ington: and  following  this  will  be  a  con- 
ference on  youth,  one  of  the  conferences 
held  every  10  years  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  first  time,  these  young  people 
are  going  to  participate,  knowing  they 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
President,  for  Vice  President,  for  Bei>- 
resenUtlve,  and  for  Senator  In  the  next 
election.  If  I  am  any  Judge  of  human  na- 
ture and  political  figures,  I  would  Judge 
that,  beginning  today,  young  people's 
voices  will  be  llsteoed  to  with  greater  at- 
tention. They  will  not  have  the  difficulty 
many  of  them  had  In  getting  audiences 
when  they  came  down  to  talk  about  Cam- 
bodia with  some  of  their  ScDstois  and 
Representatives  who  were  too  busy  to  see 
tbem.  A  Senator  and  a  Represent&tlve 
cannot  be  too  busy  to  see  any  group  of 
voters. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  now  determined,  and  the  Con- 
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gTBss  of  the  United  States  has  dedded, 
that  the  IS-year-olds  today,  in  the  year 
1S70.  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
have  the  capability  to  reason  and  to  see 
through  problems  and  to  reach  decisions 
and  to  find  answers  for  problems  that 
will  affect  their  lives, 

I  would  simply  say  woe  be  to  the  pub- 
lic officeholder  who  today,  December  21,  • 
is  too  busy  to  have  the  time  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  young  people.  Those  young 
people  now  will  be  voting  in  the  next 
election.  It  is  good  for  those  young  peo- 
ple to  engage  In  the  process  and  good  for 
the  country  to  have  tbem  encase  In  that 
process. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCTY,  I  am  happy  to  yldd, 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  like  to  add 
something  further  to  this.  I  have  found 
In  my  State,  and  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
true  nationally  that  younger  citizens 
have  not  voted  in  as  great  a  percentage 
as  have  older  citizens.  There  is  a  21-  to 
30-year-old  bracket,  and  a  certain  per- 
centage of  these  younger  citizens  vote: 
but  the  30-  to  40-yesLr-old  group  has  a 
greater  percentage  voting.  It  will  be 
found  that  as  the  age  bracket  gets  lower 
that  younger  people  have  not  exercised 
their  franchise  as  much  as  they  should. 
I  believe  that  younger  Americans  should 
reverse  this  trend. 

It  seems  to  me  that  now  they  will  get 
the  signal — and  I  hope  they  will  take 
up  this  challenge  and  begin  voting  in 
much  higher  percentage  when  com- 
pared to  the  total  number  of  eligible 
young  voters.  I  believe  that  younger 
Americans  must  participate  fully  in  our 
greatest  of  institutions — the  electoral 
process. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  think  that  Is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  point.  I  think  we  can  do 
something  about  It  in  the  States. 

I  have  spoken  with  the  young  people 
about  why  they  do  not  vote  in  the  same 
proportion  that  older  citizens  do,  and 
they  point  out  to  me  the  fact  that  bet- 
ter than  half  of  them  are  away  at  col- 
lege, a  situation  which  causes  difficulty 
and  complexity  because  of  the  absentee 
ballot.  They  might  miss  the  date,  they 
may  not  fill  It  out  Just  exactly  right,  or 
they  may  not  even  hear  about  the  fact 
that  they  have  to  apply  for  It. 

So  I  think  we  have  a  responsibility 
now  to  say  to  these  young  people,  "We 
are  going  to  try  to  make  It  as  easy  as  we 
possibly  can  for  you  to  vote.  Now  you  ex- 
ercise the  franchise." 

We  have  waged  the  fight  to  get  that 
vote  for  them,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
supported  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  President  Nlxpn  has  been  very 
forthright  on  this,  and  I  commend  the 
Attorney  General  for  the  vigorous  case 
he  made.  No  one  could  question  the  fact 
that  he  pursued  the  matter  with  dili- 
gence and  with  enthusiasm,  to  insure 
that  the  18-year-olds'  voice  oould  be 
cotmted  now.  With  that  backing  and 
support,  I  would  Join  with  the  distta- 
guldied  Senator  from  Washington  In 
urging  the  young  people  to  use  the  fran- 
chise. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  would  hop3  that 
the  States  would  make  a  review  of  the 
voting  laws — they  now  have  adequate 
laws  for  absentee  voting  by  citizens  serv- 


ing in  the  Armed  Forces.  We  must  make 
it  as  simple  as  possible  for  younger 
Americans  to  register  and  vote  in  all 
elections.  In  some  States  it  is  a  very  dif- 
ficult and  technical  process.  I  hope  we 
can  convince  all  States  to  review  their 
statutes  in  order  to  be  certain  that  tech- 
nicalities and  arbitrary  processes  do  not 
now  exist  that  will  discriminate  against 
younger  citizens.  The  right  to  exercise 
the  franchise  is  basic  to  our  free  society 
and  Is  a  comer  stone  of  the  democratic 
process. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Supreme  CH>urt  has  Just  ruled  constitu- 
tional— at  least  in  i>art — the  action  taken 
by  Congreas  to  extend  the  vote  in  na- 
tional elections  to  all  citizens  18,  19,  and 
20  years  old.  In  my  Judgment,  that  opin- 
ion will  live  as  one  of  the  moet — if  not 
mo«t — significant  decisions  the  High 
Court  has  tianded  down  in  its  long 
history. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Congress 
voted  to  extend  the  franchise  of  the  bal- 
lot there  were  legitimate  questions  raised 
about  the  constitutionality  of  such  action. 
Those  questions  have  now  been  resolved. 
There  was  never  any  question,  however, 
about  the  Importance  of  the  action  in 
bringing  young  people  into  the  "system." 
That  is  where  they  belong. 

Up  to  now  the  youth  of  today  had  a 
legitimate  grievance.  For  all  their  inter- 
est, for  all  their  work  and  effort,  for  all 
the  opinions  they  expressed;  nothing 
counted.  Nothing  they  did  or  could  do  for 
that  matter  made  much  difference.  'They 
were  denied  the  ballot.  They  oould  not 
vote.  They  could  not  directly  infiueooe 
policy  decisions  at  the  polls. 

Up  to  now  those  18,  18,  and  20  were 
told  to  fight  our  wars  even  though  they 
themselves  bad  no  right  to  choose  the 
officials  who  made  the  decisions  that  led 
to  war. 

Up  to  now,  at  18,  a  young  adult  was 
treated  by  our  courts  as  fully  responsible 
for  his  legal  actions — botti  dvil  and  crim- 
inal— and  were  made  to  suffer  the  full 
penalties  of  the  law.  Yet  they  could  not 
peas  Judgment  on  the  men  chosen  to 
enact  those  laws.  They  got  married.  They 
paid  taxes,  too,  but  had  no  real  voice  in 
the  imposition  of  those  taxes.  In  short, 
up  to  now  the  full  responsibility  has  been 
on  us.  the  other  generation.  We  have 
borne  the  full  burden  of  our  actions  as 
they  have  affected  young  people.  And  our 
actions  affected  young  people  to  a  great 
extent. 

Now  much  of  that  has  changed.  With 
this  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
opened  the  way  for  Joining  the  youth  of 
today  with  the  youth  of  yesterday.  With 
Uiis  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
shifted  the  burden  and  placed  it  where  It 
belongs — on  the  young  people  them- 
selves— on  those  who  have  raised  their 
voices  and  pointed  their  fingers,  on  those 
who  decried  and  criticized  for  being  sad- 
dled with  responsibilities  and  obligations 
that  in  many  cases  they  nelUier  sought 
nor  sanctioned. 

I  veloome  their  fresh  approaches; 
their  crttlelams;  their  Interest  and  oon- 
cem.  TtM  fact  that  some  young  people 
exhiUt  disdain  for  certain  of  our  instltu- 
tioos  sbould  In  no  way  refleet  upon  the 
great  majority  of  our  youth.  With  the 


vote  they  win  establish  themselves 
quickly  for  what  they  are;  Alert.  Inter- 
ested, mature,  and  concerned.  Hence- 
forth their  Judgments  cannot  be  ignored. 
Qlven  the  vote,  these  young  people  have 
been  challenged  to  prove  their  worth  and 
the  value  of  their  contributions  to  our 
system.  I  am  confident  that  tbey  will 
meet  that  challenge.  On  their  behalf.  I 
welcome  it. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION 

Messages  in  wriUng  from  the  Piwl- 
dent  of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Oeisler,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  annoimced  that 
on  December  17,  1970  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  act 
and  joint  resolution: 

8.  4636.  An  act  to  amend  the  amall  Bual- 
neaa  Act;  and 

S.  3,  Raa  330.  Joint  reeolutloo  extending 
the  duration  ot  oopyilgbt  protection  m  car- 
tain  caaea. 


REPORT  ON  SPECIAL  INTERNA- 
TIONAL EXHTBrnONS,  US.  IN- 
FORMATION AGENCY— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  MxTCAir)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  foUowmg  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  Wie  Congraf  of  the  United  State* : 

As  required  by  law,  I  transmit  to  tlie 
Congress  the  Eighth  Aimual  Report  on 
Special  International  Exhibitions  con- 
ducted during  Fiscal  Year  1970  under  the 
authority  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (Public 
Law  87-266). 

This  report  covers  exhibits  presented 
abroad  by  the  X5B.  Information  Agency 
at  international  fairs  and  under  Bast- 
West  Cultural  Exchange  agreements,  ex- 
hibits and  labor  missions  presented 
abroad  by  the  Department  of  lAbor,  and 
trade  missions  organized  and  sent  over- 
seas by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
Ricnuc  NrxoK. 
Thc  Wnm  HotiaE,  fJecember  21,  2970. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  ITtANSPORTA- 
TCON  AND  RELATED  AOENC3ES 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
.sideratlon  of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  otaiferenoe  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tlie  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi. 
17755)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Jime  30,  1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  In  yielding.  I  do  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  floor  smd  that  when  I  resume  speak- 
ing, it  not  be  counted  a-s  a  ■'■econd  speech. 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  YOtJNO  of  North  Dakota.  I  tbaok 
the  Senator. 
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THE  CLOTnKE  MOTION 
Mr.  TODNO  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
PretldeDt,  in  the  nearly  26  years  I  have 
served  In  the  U.8.  Senate  I  have  only 
voted  for  cloture  once.  That  waa  on 
August  14.  1962.  Before  casting  that  vote 
I  stated : 

It  1»  wltn  great  raluotanes  that  I  wUI  f or 
fr!J?IIi  ^  """  "»  cloture:  and  i  bop< 
It  vni  toe  tlia  last  tliaa. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  Senate  is  the 
only  legislative  body  In  the  world  which 
permits  unlimited  debate  by  Its  Mem- 
bers. This  Is  a  unique  hallmaric  of  our 
democracy  and  one  I  have  always  been 
proud  of  and  have  felt  should  be  re- 
telned.  The  only  parliamentary  Umlta- 
Uon  on  debate  Is  through  Invoking  clo- 
ture by  a  two-thirds  vote. 

We  have  had  an  entirely  different  sit- 
uation during  this  session  of  the  Senate 
than  perhaps  any  time  in  our  history. 
There  has  been  long  and  extended  debate 
on  many  subjects,  all  of  which  could  well 
be  characterized  as  ailbusters.  Among 
them  were  the  nomination  of  Judge  O 
Harrold  Carswell  as  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Dhlted 
States:  the  Cooper-Church  amendment- 
and  the  McOovem-Hatneld  amend- 
ment Debate  on  these  issues  consumed 
at  least  2  months  of  this  session 

We  have  had  a  flllbuster  for  several 
days  on  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion appropriaUons  bUl,  and  a  threatened 
lengthy  debate  or  flllbuster  on  at  least 
four  other  measures.  We  find  oursdves 
in  an  intolerable  and  Indefensible  sit- 
uation In  which  the  Senate  cannot  pass 
some  important  and  very  necessary  legis- 
lation by  the  oonstltutlonal  adjournment 
deadline. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  past  when  we 
were  a  much  smaller  Nation  and  the  Is- 
sues before  Congress  were  not  as  com- 
plex or  as  many,  one  or  two  filibusters 
a  year  did  not  unduly  disrupt  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Senate.  In  fact  many  of  them 
resulted  in  preventing  the  passage  of  bad 
legislation. 

We  are  faced  now  with  chaos  and  a 
real  legislative  crisis  which  cries  out  for 
»  »°'"1on-  There  is  an  old  saying  that 
_Only  a  fool  never  changes  his  mind  " 
I  will  abandon  the  strong  position  I  have 
m^ntained  over  the  years  and  vote  for 
cloture.  I  wlU  do  so  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  help  bring  this  session  to  a  respect- 
able and  satisfactory  conclusion  by  Jan- 
uary 3.  the  date  requhied  by  the  Con- 
stitution, thus  making  possible  the  pas- 
>««»  of  at  least  some  of  the  most 
necessary  ledalatlon. 


D^ARTMKNT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AOENCHS 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill— H  Jl.  17755— mak- 
tog  appropriaUons  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  related  agenclM  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1971.  and 
for  other  purpoaee. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  Senator  from  New  York 

Mr.  QOODELL.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
statement  I  made  to  the  Senate  prior  to 
the  vote  on  the  question  of  cutting  $290 
million  from  our  continued  Government 
spending  on  the  8ST.  I  warned  that  the 
outcome  of  the  vote  would  have  signifi- 
cant Impact  on  the  goal  of  reordering 
priorities. 

We  talk  a  great  deal  today  about  re- 
ordering priorities.  We  have  to  put  some 
substance  behind  that  phraseology.  We 
must  signal  a  promise  of  change  and 
guard  against  the  relegation  of  the 
phrase  of  new  priorities  to  the  dismal 
category  of  a  convenient  cliche 

The  Senate  vote  of  52  to  41  on  Decem- 
ber 3.  denying  funds  for  the  8ST  In- 
dicated truly  a  promise  of  change '  But 
the  action  of  the  House-Senate  conferees 
in  accepting  1210  million  In  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriations  for  the 
SST  raises  the  unwelcome  specter  that 
the  bustoess  of  budgettag  will  continue 
as  usual.  The  budgeting  of  tax  dollars 
already  reflects  the  sad  flight  of  revenue 
to  misplaced  priorities. 

As  we  consider  SST  tripe,  It  may  be 
useful  to  recall  that  this  year's  Federal 
budget  requests  projected  that  out  of 
every  $100  of  tax  revenue.  Income  tax 
paid  to  the  Federal  Government  by  In- 
dividuals, more  than  $48  was  planned  for 
defense  and  mllltery  spending— »48  37 
to  be  exact,  of  every  tlOO  paid  In  Federal 
taxes  by  tadividualB.  Contrast  that  »48  37 
planned  for  military  expenditures  with 
approximately  «5  for  education  and  Job 
training,  a  little  more  than  tl  for  a  clean 
and  healthy  environment.  This  dispro- 
portionate allocation  of  tax  doUars  Is 
what  we  are  talking  about,  among  other 
things,  when  we  use  the  phrase  "reorder- 
ing priorities,"  and  when  we  move  to  re- 
direct Government  spending. 

It  has  been  said  that  Jobs  alone  Justify 
continued  Government  funding  of  the 
SST.  Maintaining  Jobs  and  creating  Job 
opportunities  are  high  prlortUes  before 
Congress.  I  have  been  deeply  concerned 
with  unemployment  in  New  York  and 
across  the  NaUon  resulting  from  cut- 
backs tn  Government  contracts  In  space 
and  defense  programs.  I  do  not  think 
that  the  funding  of  wasteful  contracts  Is 
the  answer  to  our  present  and  future  un- 
employment problems.  There  does  exist 
however,  the  need  for  new  contracts  and 
additional  Jobs  for  wortc  tn  areas  of 
pressing  unmet  needs  of  our  people  in 
mass  transit,  urban  and  rural  housing 
hospital  construction,  and  a  wh<fle  range 
of  consumer  protections. 

I  do  not  beHeve  that  I  could  ever  Jus- 
tify voting  for  a  multlmlUion  doDar  pro- 
gram simply  to  make  Jobs — Jobs  In  New 
York  or  Jobs  elsewhere.  If  the  program  Is 
Justified  on  its  merits,  then  I  would  want 
to  get  as  mskny  of  those  Jobs  for  New 
York  as  we  could  get  legitimately.  If  it  Is 
not  Justified,  then  it  Is  a  waste  of  the 
taxpayers'  money.  There  are  better  ways 
to  employ  our  people — one  way  Is  with 
priority  programs  and  by  contracts  re- 
flecting them.  So  I  dismiss  the  argammt 


completely  that  the  SST  U  necessair  to 
create  Jobs. 

It  is  useful  at  this  point  to  recall  many 
of  the  warnings  made  against  this  year's 
additional  Qovemment  spending  on  the 

I  would  like  to  note  the  warning  which 
appears  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  in  an  article  entitled  "Start  of  SST 
Fleet  Figured  at  $5  Billion,"  written  by 
George  Lardner.  Jr.  It  reports  that  Dr 
Oarwln,  chairman  of  a  special  White 
House  Advisory  Committee  on  the  SST 
has  estimated  that  another  ts  billion' 
may  be  needed  to  certify  the  Jetliner  and 
launch  production  of  a  commercial  SST 
fleet. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  wffl 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  at  that 
potat? 

Mr.  QOODELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  do  not  want  to  be- 
labor this  issue,  but  this  is  the  testimony 
of  one  man  that  we  have  heard  at  least 
10  different  times.  Now  someone  Is  start- 
ing to  recite  it  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  when 
the  Senator  has  completed  his  remarks 
the  testimony  of  other  experts,  beside  Dr 
Oarwln,  who  completely  refutes  his  tes- 
Omony.  The  committee  has  listened  to 
him  over  and  over  again  for  a  long  time 
now  and  has  rejected  his  conclusions  I 
think  he  Is  dedicated,  and  I  do  not  ques- 
tion his  honesty,  but  there  are  literally 
scores  of  other  experts  in  thi.s  field  who 
have  refuted  his  testimony  but  no  one 
seems  to  mention  them.  I  am  gotag  to 
mention  them  Just  to  keep  the  record 
.rtralght. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoud 
as  follows : 
Dm.  DoBsnxii  I.»pr«a  to  Si»n»  Piozum 

oo'^^'  '•""  *"  Senator  Pronnlre  on  April 
aa.  I9T0  responding  to  hli  request  for  Mm- 
monu  on  the  SST  program,  Dr.  DuBriage 
"rongly  recommended  proceeding  with  the 
SST  program,  me  position  was  made  after 
Mcurlng  more  Information  on  technical  u- 
pecu  of  the  SST  and  also  on  a  pereonal  an- 
pralaal  of  the  Oonoorde  program.) 
^^it^  clearly  Indicated  In  this  letter.  Dr 
DuBrldge  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  Oarwln-t 
recent  teetlmony.  and  Dr.  DuBrldge.  not  Dr 
Oarwln,  was  the  Science  Advisor  to  FIMdut 
Nljcon.) 

Hon.  WnxiAK  Fioncm 
WaiMnfton.  DXJ. 

Oxa  SiwAToa  PaojMiM:  This  Is  In  re- 
T.^il^"  Inquiry  In  regard  to  the  views 
oi  the  Offlce  of  Science  and  Technology  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  the  Supenonic 
Transport. 

A»  you  know,  when  the  Pretident  aatab- 
llshee  a  committee  or  talk  force  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  him  on  matters  such  as 
this,  he  purposely  jelecU  repreeentatlTee  hav- 
ing a  broad  range  of  Intereet  and  competence 
In  varlouj  flelda  encompaaeed  by  the  orer- 
all  program.  In  the  case  of  the  SST,  ihla  In- 
volved a  number  of  areas  of  concern-  eoo- 
omlce,  tntematlonal  trade,  return  to  the  fed- 
eral Inveatment,  technological  fallout  un- 
solved technological  problems,  environmental 
probleme,  and  the  orerall  technological 
strength  of  the  United  States  and  Its  posi- 
tion among  the  nations. 

The  vartotu  representatlvse  on  this  ocna- 
mlttee  examined  the  atvss  within  their  own 
field;  of  competence  and  submitted  reoom- 
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mmdfttlotta  which  ecnwigsd  from  thetr  BpeoU- 
Ic  studies.  It  WM  then  th*  taak  of  the  Ptm- 
Idfrnt  to  put  &11  theae  matters  Ln  p«rBpectl7e 
and  to  take  a  long-rasge  view  of  the  overall 
beat  Interesle  of  the  United  States.  NeedleM 
to  aajr.  the  President  hoe  a  broader  rlew  of 
the  whole  problem  after  he  has  studied  all 
of  the  facts  and  opinions  which  have  been 
brought  together  for  his  attention.  Thus. 
while  each  of  several  of  us  may  have,  from 
our  own  restt-lcted  points  of  view,  recom- 
mended against  further  federal  involvement 
in  Mm  SST  tat>Ject.  L  for  one.  beUeve  that 
the  President,  U  taltlng  a  more  comprahen- 
slve  view  than  an;  of  us  could  have,  t**>yi* 
to  a  sound  decision. 

My  offlce  now  stands  ready  to  assist  the 
Department  of  Transportation  in  every  poa- 
alble  way  tn  trying  to  implement  the  Preal- 
dent's  decision  and  bring  the  beet  technolog- 
ical expertise  we  can  command  to  bear  on 
the  problem  of  the  succeeslul  development  of 
this  very  important  project. 

On  the  basis  of  the  knowledge  then  avail- 
able  to  us,  we  would  not  change  the  state- 
ments which  vs  submitted  to  the  SST  com- 
mittee. However.  I  have  since  had  the  op- 
portuiilfcy  of  securing  more  Inform&tlon  on 
the  technological  problems,  and  I  have  also 
Inspooted  the  French  Concorde  and  have  been 
Impressed  by  Ita  promise.  I  now  see  more 
clearly  than  before  the  wisdom  of  the  Pres- 
ident's conclusion  that  the  United  States 
should  not  be  without  Its  own  supersonic 
tr&n^ort  which,  in  the  long  run.  will  no 
doubt  be  superior  to  the  French /British 
Concorde. 

The  President  recognizee,  as  we  pointed 
out,  that  there  are  still  technological  and 
environmental  problems  to  be  solved.  But  he 
has  the  faith,  which  I  now  share,  that  the 
ingenuity  of  the  American  Industrial  system 
can  eventually  solve  these  problems  satisfac- 
torily. It  was  naturally  our  duty  to  point  up 
some  of  these  technological  difficulties  so 
th*t  we  should  all  be  aware  of  them.  Surely 
these  problems  will  never  be  solved  If  we  stop 
our  development  work'  at  this  stage.  Even 
more  stupendous  problems  than  those  that 
lie  ahead  in  the  SST  were  solved  in  the 
space  program. 

Thus,  on  the  whole.  I  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  your  Committee  endorse  the 
President's  proposal  that  the  Dhlted  States 
proceed  with  the  SST  project. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Ln  A.  DtrBamai. 

Dinetor. 

Satubdat  Bkview  AancLK  "la  thi  SST 

BBau.T  NBCBsaasr?" 
(An  excellent  article  /«  the  SST  RvaUp 
Neoesioryf  wrltAen  by  an  unbiased  reporter 
appeared  In  the  August  IS.  1970  issue  of 
Saturday  Review.  Mr.  Horace  Sutton  took  the 
time  to  look  at  both  sides  of  the  issues  and 
reported  what  Dr.  Oarwln  said  about  side- 
line noise.  Be  also  reported  what  other  peo- 
ple tn  responsible  positions  that  deal  with 
the  noise  iRaue  have  to  say  about  Oarwln's 
claims.  The  article  Includes  the  following 
section  on  SST  noUe  th*t  clearly  shows  that 
Oarwln's  statement  on  the  60  to  1  noise  ratio 
of  an  SST  vs.  a  subsonic  Jet  Is  misleading 
and  la  a  "propaganda- type"  statement.) 

VOTBM 

The  most  effective  oi^imient  being  u&ed 
against  the  SST  In  this  Year  of  the  Environ- 
ment, as  It  Is  being  celled.  Is  noise.  A  popular 
term  of  reference  that  has  beeen  given  wide 
display  la  that  an  American  SST  wotild,  on 
the  runway,  sound  like  fifty  subsonic  Jets 
t&klng  off  at  the  aame  tUne.  This  compari- 
son, which  was  devised  by  Dr.  Oarwln,  has 
been  both  supported  and  hotly  oontested  by 
scientists  and  aeronautical  engineers  In  and 
out  of  the  SST  program.  It  has  become  the 
touchstone  of  the  great  supersonic  debate,  a 
passionate  dialogue  that  has  inspired  lay  per- 


sona to  leam  the  language  of  the  scientists, 
and  engineers  to  reduce  their  beady  tech- 
nlquea  to  the  sill  of  common  understanding. 
One  must  first  understand,  for  example,  that 
noise  is  energy  or  preeaure  waves  In  the  alP. 
and  a  decibel  Is  a  unit  of  Its  measure.  The 
decibel,  as  a  unit  for  measuring  sound  pres- 
sure level,  was  named  for  Alexander  Graham 
BeU,  and  was  established  soon  after  IPOO. 
.  But  It  was  reasoned,  half  a  centiiry  later. 
that  some  kinds  of  noise  can  be  more  an- 
noying than  others.  A  fingernail  running 
down  a  blackboard  does  not  create  many 
decibels,  but  It  sends  shivers  down  the  backs 
of  some  people.  Hl-fl  sets,  turned  up  loud, 
register  many  decibels,  but  young  people  find 
that  sound  enjoyable.  In  1959,  Dr.  Karl  Kry- 
ter  of  the  Stanford  Beeearch  Institute 
created  a  new  measurement  that  included 
sound  press\ire  level  as  well  as  frequency.  A 
measure  of  both  noise  and  annoyance.  It  Is 
called  Perceived  Nolae-level  In  decibels,  or 
PNdB.  Acoustic  engineers  realized  that  high 
tones  or,  more  particularly,  the  high  whines 
Of  certain  aircraft  engines,  for  example,  per- 
sisting for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  can  alter 
the  PNdB.  Therefore,  In  19«8,  a  new  meas- 
ure. EPNdB  or  Effective  Perceived  Nolae-level, 
was  created  by  the  Aircraft  Exterior  Noise 
Engineers.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency.  In 
order  to  denote  the  annoyance  factor,  has 
adopted  EPNdB,  and  uses  It  to  meaaun  tiie 
noise  of  all  subaonlc  airplane*. 

Airplane  nolee  Is  measured  at  three  places: 
one  Ttille  from  the  threshold  of  the  runway; 
about  three-and-a-half  miles  from  the  start 
of  the  take-off  run  (for  cllmb-out  nolae); 
and  about  1,500  feet  from  the  aide  of  the 
runway.  Experlmenta  on  the  American  SST 
engine,  which  la  to  be  built  by  General  Elec- 
tric, Indicate  that  the  airplane  is  already 
within  the  FAA's  acceptable  noise  limits 
when  landing  and  on  takeoff.  Indeed,  since 
an  SST  takes  off  at  a  higher  and  faster  cllmb- 
out  rate.  It  la  more  quiet  than  existing  Jets 
when  flying  over  the  community.  On  side- 
line noise — at  the  runway — it  registers  about 
124  PNdB,  whereas  present  jcta  register  108 
PNdB.  William  Magruder.  the  forty-seven- 
year-old  former  test  pilot  who  designed  Lock- 
heed's new  Jumbo,  the  L-IOll.  and  who  Is  in 
charge  of  the  SST  project  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transport*  tl  on,  concedes  that  the 
sideline  noise  of  the  SST  Is  now  three  to 
four  times  ae  annoying  as  the  noise  produced 
by  current  Jets  But  there  are  still  eight  years 
to  go  tn  which  to  correct  the  sideline  noise, 
he  adds,  before  a  production  model  of  the 
American  SST  might  appear 

"People  tike  Oarwln."  says  Magruder.  "are 
creating  technical  mischief.  He  Is  playing  on 
the  difference  between  sound  and  annoy- 
ance." Oarwln  is  quick  with  an  acuswer.  In 
his  cluttered  offlce  on  West  115th  Street  in 
New  York  City  between  Columbia  University 
and  the  Hudson  River,  he  told  me,  "When 
Magruder  saya  I  am  in  error  in  equating 
fifty  subsonic  jets  taking  off  slmultaneouely 
with  one  SST.  he  is  absolutely  wrong. 
Whether  disingenuous  or  lgnor«ct  Is  hard  to 
telt.  but  rm  sure  It's  Ignorant  All  I  want 
him  to  do  Is  get  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation to  get  one  of  their  consultants,  or 
Karl  Kryter  at  Stanford  Beeearch  Institute. 
who  invented  PNdB.  to  say  I'm  wrong,  and 
I  will  be  aatlsQed.  but  they  dont." 

Confronted  with  this  challenge,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  at  SR'b  request, 
convened  a  panel  of  consultants.  They  In- 
cluded Dr.  John  Powers,  director  of  the 
Offlce  of  Nolae  Abatement.  Federal  Aviation 
Administration;  Harvey  Hubbard,  director, 
Acoustlca  Branch.  NASA  Langley  Beeearch 
Center,  Virginia;  Cliarlea  Foato-,  director. 
Offlce  of  Noise  Abatement.  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary. Department  of  Tran^>ortatlon;  Newton 
Ueurance,  director  of  Aviation  Affairs,  XdtI- 
ronnwntal  Sciences  Servtoea  Adminlrtratlon. 
Department  of  Commerce;  and  Oeorge  Chat- 
ham, aeronautloi  and  space  specialist,  Legts- 
latlve  Beference  Servloe.  Library  of  Oongreas, 


who  was  (brmeny  with  NASA's  Oflloe  of  Ad- 
vanced Beeearch  Tecdxnology. 

Referring  to  Dr.  Oarwln's  widely  quoted 
statement  that  one  SST  sounds  like  fifty 
subsonic  Jets  at  take-off.  the  panel  membera 
concerned  with  sound  had  the  following 
conunents : 

Dr.  Powers:  "Technically,  It  Is  an  accurate 
statement.  It  Is  a  logarithmic  ratio,  but  oh- 
vlously  you  cant  put  fifty  aircraft  together. 
because  the  sound  sources  would  cancel.  The 
thing  that  Is  Important  Is  the  manner  in 
which  the  airport  neighbor  perceives  the 
noise." 

Mr.  Chatham:  "The  statement  from  a 
technical  point  of  view  is  correct.  I've  had 
to  explain  that  statement  many  times,  but 
it  Is  a  propaganda -type  statement  beeauM 
It  has  a  direct  Interpretation  In  terms  of 
annoyance  or  perceived  level.  White  It  la 
technically  correct,  and  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards will  say  that  It  la  correct.  It  Is  very 
misleading.  It  sounds  aa  though  an  SST  la 
fifty  times  as  loud.  That  Is  the  Interpreta- 
tion that  everyone  gives  that  statement.  But 
it  doesn't  mean  that  at  all.  It  appears  as  If 
you'll  bear  something  with  fifty  times  the 
loudness  and  you  dont." 

Jtfr.  Hubbard:  "Say  you  liad  a  four-engine 
airplane  and  you  were  running  just  one  en- 
gine. There  Is  a  certain  loudness  associated 
with  that  one  engine.  Then  you  turn  on  the 
second  engine.  With  two  engines  running  It 
Isnt  twice  as  loud  on  any  acale.  If  3rou  turn 
all  four  engines  on,  it  Isn't  four  times  as 
loud.  Four  engines  make  four  times  as  much 
acoustic  power,  but  the  sound  Is  not  four 
tlmes  aa  loud  to  a  person." 

Mr.  Chatham;  "If  you  had  an  airplane 
with  ten  engines  and  you  were  to  overfly 
with  one  engine  going  and  hear  that  noise, 
and  then  overfly  again  with  all  ten  engines 
going,  the  effect  you  would  perceive  would 
be  double." 

Purwilng  Oarwln's  suggestion  ftirther,  SB 
reached  Dr.  Karl  Kryter.  director  of  the  Sen- 
sory Botences  Research  Center  at  Stanford 
Basearoh  Institute.  Dr.  Kryter  cautions  that 
decibel  m<!asurements  are  preferred  by  engi- 
neers, but  tlie  "annoyance  scale  in  your  head 
doeant  go  up  aa  the  physical  noise  Increaaes 
tn  the  air."  Both  Oarwln  and  Magruder.  as 
they  state  their  re^ecttve  caaes,  are  correct, 
according  to  Kryter.  However,  says  he.  "I 
don't  tlilnk  Oarwln  needs  to  use  this  exam- 
ple of  one  to  fifty,  because  It  o<perstatea  the 
case.  White  Oarwln  is  absolutely  oorrect,  I 
think  he  Is  overkilling  by  using  a  technical 
fact  that  would  mislead  some  people.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  think  a  ttirfw  hundred  to  four 
hundred  per  cent  Increase  in  noisiness  to 
something  that  Is  already  Intolerable  to  some 
people  Is  beyond  acceptable  limit*." 

As  an  experiment,  Kryter  saya,  a  pemon 
might  put  his  hand  on  a  counter  and  put  a 
ooe-ounce  weight  on  It.  By  adding  another 
ounce  does  he  feel  twice  the  amount  of  pres- 
sure? If  four  more  ounces  are  added,  does  It 
feel  like  six  times  aa  much  pressure?  Kryter 
thinks  not.  The  same  la  true  In  noise.  Aa  you 
Increase  the  noise  level  measured  in  EPNdB, 
the  subjective  scale  grows  In  such  a  way  that 
every  time  ten  EPNdB  is  added,  It  seems 
twice  as  bad  as  before. 

lams   FkOM    BOBEKT   L.   PAtn.LDt 

(The  attached  letter  from  Robert  L.  PsuIUn. 
Chief  of  the  Standards  DUislcn,  Department 
of  Transportation,  dated  Aueiist  17,  1970  to 
the  Director.  SST  Devtiopment  clarifies  the 
misinterpretations  of  Effective  Perceived 
Noisiness  raised  by  Dr.  Oarwln.) 

DSFAKTICKNT    OF    TaANBFOKTATION, 

OtFICX    or    THB    SecXTTABT, 

AuyvMt  17,  1970. 
Subject :    Clarification    of   Misinterpretation 

of  Effective  Perceived  Nolslneas. 
From:  Chief,  Standards  Division. 
To:  Director.  Supersonic  Traasport  Dsvelcp- 

ment. 
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The  foUowlng  dloeussloii  msy  elkrtfy  an 
InUrpretatlon   of  affective   pereehred  nolcl- 

Tbe  fNycbophyalcai  milt  KPifdB  1b  p«rtteu- 
luly  wall  suited  for  lb*  evaluation  and 
control  of  airplane  noiae.  u  It  takes  Into 
account  the  subjective  response  of  people  to 
airplane  aound.  Effective  perceived  noisiness, 
or  annoyance  value  as  It  u  sometimes  called, 
Inonaaes  by  two  or  decreases  by  one-half 
with  a  duBige  of  10  KPNdB.  Por  example.  100 
SPNdB  Is  perceived  to  be  twice  as  nolOT  as 
M  KPNdB:  138  KPNdB  u  ]ud«ed  to  be  about 
3  times  as  noisy  as  106  KPNdB. 

The  ener^  of  sound,  on  the  other  hand. 
Is  summed  logartihrnlcally.  Becaxise  of  the 
logarithmic  transformation,  doubling  the 
number  of  the  same  type  of  noise  soureea 
doubles  the  amount  of  energy,  adding  8db 
«  3  EPMdB.  For  example,  two  aircraft  of 
exactly  the  same  type  would  add  S  KPNdB  to 
Lbe  noise  level  of  one  aircraft,  four  aircraft 
would  odd  a  KPNdB  to  tho  aolse  level  of 
two  aircraft  and  so  on. 

IB  summary,  li  one  aircraft  prodnoas  10 
BPNdB  more  than  another  at  the  sam*  potnt 
of  measurement,  then  It  Is  Judged  to  be 
twice  as  noisy  or  annoying  as  the  other 
Confualon  Is  kntroduced  If  It  Is  implied  that 
the  value  obtained  through  the  measurement 
of  lound  energy,  or  the  number  of  souroea. 
Is  represeutaUve  of  the  nolslneai  {annoy- 
ance) of  the  soimd. 

!  L.   PsOlXOf. 
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aanml  aoouMteal  axparts  find  teolt  wUh 
this  staitaoaant  as  thay  beU«««  tt  to  ha  nUa- 
laadtng  whan  oonrtrtaring  tiM  waaa  of  pri- 
mary intanak  nioh  aa  pwbUo  annoyaaoa  or 
nodatueas.  Thva  Is  ^raamaxst  wttb  tha  atata- 
ment  as  eoooama  tha  nmtsTirium  of  iha 
physical  a^Mets  of  aaariy  or  Intaoalty  td 
soundu  The  itabanicat  apparaoUy  Ignona  tha 
inqwrtant  payehoaoooaUo  aspect  of  the  PNdB 
unit  of  meaanra.  What  ara  your  oomments  as 
ooneaRM  Dr.  Oarwtn^  atotamaDtT 

Tonr  aaily  raply  wtU  ha  mnoh  appraolatad. 
Bbiearaiy, 


hatpful.  aa  moat  paopla  hara  no  notion  of 
what  Is  meant  by  one  sound  being  two  or 
three  times  as  noisy  as  another. 

I  hope  the  above  LnformaUon  meets  your 
needs. 

ainoeraly, 

I  M.  BaAnaooioi 

IHraoiof. 


Decemher  21,  1970 
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UM.  ammtor. 


Additionax,  Lcrms 
("Ihe  attached  letters  from  Dr.  Branscomb 
Director,  Bureau  of  Standards,  tn  answv  to' 
requests  from  Senators  Proimlre  and  Mag* 
nueon  (letter  attached)   show  that  Dr.  Oar- 
wln's  60  to  1  noise  statement  Is  misleading. 
It  appears  that  opponents  of  the  8ST  pro- 
gram, such  aa  Dr.  O&rwln.  have  chosen  to  Ig- 
nore this  export  advice  from  a  top-level  Oov- 
emment  authority  which  was  sought  by  Sen- 
ator Proimire.  The  opponents  oontlnoa  to 
use  the  50  to  1  noise  raUo  statement  In  spite 
of  Dr.  Bransoomb'8  expert  statement.) 
VM.  SxHSTm, 
OoMiarrKx  on  Comubcx, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Jvly  29.  It70. 

Dr.   iMwa  H,   Bas.irscoMB. 
iXrertor,    National    Bureau    of    Standard* 
Washington,  DC. 
Dua  Da    BaAKscoics:  z  would  appreolau 
the  National   Bureau   of   Standards'  recom- 
mendation as  concerns  the  following: 

(1)  What  unit  of  measure  or  measurement 
technique  should  be  en^loyed  for  the  detar- 
mlnatlon  of  public  annoyance  or  the  "nolsl- 
neae"  factor  aasoclated  with  aircraft  noise? 

(2)  Based  on  the  latest  manuiactuxvrs' 
dau.  the  Sar  la  predicted  to  be  about  16 
PNdB  higher  in  noise  level  than  that  pio- 
duoed  by  the  707  during  takaotf  roll  wban 
measured  at  the  loudest  point,  JS5  naotloal 
niUaafrom  runway  centarUne.  Oanfarsalr 
tha  8BT  la  predicted  to  be  approztmataly  ie 
PNdb  qulatar  than  the  707  when  the  noise 
la  maaaured  8.fi  nautical  miles  from  brake 
ratoasa  duung  takeoff  cUmb  and  after  power 
raduoUon.  Also  the  production  model  BST 
U  OBUmated  to  be  about  14  PNdb  quieter  than 
the  707  on  approach  to  landing  measurwl 
(me  nautical  mUa  oat  from  runway  thresh- 
old. Prom  an  annoyance  or  noisiness  view- 
point, what  Is  the  ralaUonshlp  or  compart- 
Bon  between  these  two  aircraft?  Further 
what  u  their  relationship  or  oomparlson 
when  Isolating  eonifldaraUon  to  sound  en- 
srgy  or  intensity? 

(31  On  May  7.  1»70.  Dr.  Richard  Oarwln 
testified  before  the  Banate  Joint  Boonomlcs 
Committee: 

It  should  be  emphadaed  that  at  13S  PNdB 
of  airport  noise,  the  a8T  wUl  pndnoa  M 
much  noise  aa  tha  stmuKaneoua  taJnoff  ot 
SO  Jumbo  jeto  sadafylng  tha  108  PNdB  aub- 
aomo  raqummsM.** 


NATtowAL  BnaxATT  or  SrsmisiDa, 

OmcK  OF  rta  Dnacros. 
Washtnffton,  DC,  August  4, 1970. 
Hon.  WsiSMir  O.  Uunnraow. 
V.3.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkam  SorsToa  Maowotoh:  i  am  happy  to 
reply  to  the  questions  raised  In  your  letter 
of  July  ».  The  numbered  paragraphs  be- 
low oorre^>ond  to  thoae  tn  jour  letter. 

(1)  Methods  of  predicting  "public  annoy- 
anoe".  or  even  of  measuring  it.  are  not  well 
developed  as  yet.  Thla  problem  has  a  strong 
f***^*'!°55**  component  and  to  that  extent 
Uea  outatde  the  province  of  NB8.  The  psy- 
chophysical measure  "nolslneas".  which  ap- 
pUea  to  Individuals.  Is  better  understood 
Msasnrementa  of  the  physical  attrlbutei  of 
aound.  upon  which  the  other  two  estimates 
are  often  based,  are  best  understood  of  all 
WhUe  techniques  for  physical  meaaurrrmenta 
are  well  In  hand,  psych  ophyslcal  measure- 
ments are  variable  from  pereon  to  person, 
from  sounds  of  one  character  to  sounds  of 
another,  and  from  Investigator  to  Investiga- 
tor. Several  methods  of  estimating  the  noisl- 
nesa  of  aircraft  sounds  ars  In  genera]  use. 
These  methods  apply  weighting  factora.  de- 
rived from  the  subjective  JudgmenU  of  many 
Individuals,  to  physical  measxu^ments  of 
BO\md.  In  an  attempt  to  predict  the  average 
person's  responae.  Any  of  thcae  methods 
might  serve  untU  a  better  aoluUon,  to  which 
we  hope  to  contribute.  Is  devlaed.  Among 
thoae  most  firmly  entrenched  In  avlatloa  cir- 
cles are  the  paychophyaloal  quantttlca.  "per- 

^««  ''°^  ^"**"  'P'^>-  «Pr«ad  in 
PNdB  and  "affective  perceived  nolae  level" 
(KPNL).  expressed  in  KPNdB.  According  to 
a  formula  which  la  part  of  theae  methods,  if 
the  perceived  nolae  level  of  one  sound  la  10 
PNdB  higher  than  that  of  another,  an  aver- 
age observer  will  Judge  the  first  to  be  about 
twice  as  noisy  as  the  second.  This  rule  should 
be  applied  with  caution,  however,  to  the  very 
high  levels  mentioned  In  your  letter  for  which 
It  haa  not  been  adequately  teoted. 

<a)  llie  conversions  requested  art  as  fol- 
lows: 

19  PNdB  higher  oorresponda  to  about  three 
times  aa  noisy  and  to  about  40  thnea  the 
sound  Intensity; 

Ifl  PNdB  lower,  about  0.33  as  nolay  and 
About  0.095  times  the  intensity; 

14  PNdB  lower,  about  0J8  times  as  noisy 
and  about  0i>40  tlmee  the  Intensity. 

(3)  Tha  paragraph  you  quote  from  Dr. 
Oarwln's  testimony  is,  as  yon  point  oat.  tech- 
nlcally  correct  In  that  60  times  the  sound 
intensity  oorresponds  to  an  increase  In  per- 
ceived noise  level  of  I7  PNdB.  It  might  mls- 
iead  the  non-special tst  Into  the  notion  that 
the  SST  will  be  60  times  as  noisy  as  s  Jumbo 
Jet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ssime  non-spedal- 
Isl  might  erroneously  conclude,  given  the 
figures  las  and  108  PNdB.  that  the  SST  will 
be  138/108-1. 16  tlmee  as  noUy  aa  the  Jumbo 
Jet.  thst  la,  only  IB  percent  noisier.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rule  mentioned  above,  the  17 
WidB  difference  oorresponds  to  3.26  times  as 
nouy.  Aithoogh  (his  Sgura  convwys  a  more 
aorarata  impraaston  to  the  non-speelallst, 
am    thla    Information    may    not    ba    too 


Hon.  WnxzAM  Paoxsaac, 
UJ3.  Senate. 
WaahinffUm.  D.O. 

Oaaa  SnraToa  Paoziczis:  I  am  vary  happy 
to  try  to  elartfy  for  you  tb«  t^tlmony  cov- 
ered In  your  latter  of  June  39. 

Before  doing  that,  let  me  say  that  this 
subject  Is  complicated  because  we  are  deal- 
ing with  a  human  response  to  a  physical 
phenomenon.  InstrumanCe  are  available  to 
measure  quite  accurately  the  physical  pba- 
nomeaon  of  aound  (rapid  fluctuauons  In  air 
preasura),  but  such  Instruments  do  not 
"hear"  the  way  an  ear  does.  Purther.  dif- 
ferent people  will  "bear"  the  aama  phyatoal 
phenomenon  differently.  Therefore,  sclentUta 
have  agreed  to  measnrs  the  human  responaa 
to  "sound"  by  means  of  the  averaged  ra- 
sponses  of  many  people.  Although  stdsnOsU 
do  not  agree  on  precisely  how  to  maasma 
the  average  human  response,  one  measux* 
haa  been  developed  to  scale  a  person's  esti- 
mation of  the  noisiness  of  aircraft  sounds. 
This  measure  Is  called  the  Perceived  Noise 
Level  and  Is  measured  in  PNdB.  On  this 
scale,  when  one  sound  Is  perceived  to  be  twice 
as  noisy  as  another,  that  Is  equivalent  to 
an  Increase  of  lo  PNdB. 

When  one  Is  Interested  in  comparing  tha 
physical  effect  of  two  different  sounds,  it  U 
appropriate  to  express  the  measurement  In 
physical  units  such  as  "sound  pressure  l«v- 
el"  or  "Intensity".  Wban  the  subjective  r*- 
actloa  of  people  to  the  "loudness,"  "noisi- 
ness." or  "annoyance"  of  the  Botmds  Is  of  pri- 
mary intarest.  a  psychophysical  unit  should 
be  employed.  Mr.  Magruder  Is  correct  In  em- 
phasizing the  ImptM-tancs  of  these  subjective 
factors.  The  psychophyalcal  unit  used  In  your 
letter,  PNdB,  la  one  of  several  such  units  in 
general  use  and  is  the  unit  contained  In  the 
S.A.K.  Aerospace  Recommended  Practice 
886A.  "Definitions  and  Procedures  for  Com- 
puting the  Perceived  Noise  Level  of  Aircraft 
Noise."  dated  August  18.  1W». 

Based  on  the  perceived  noUlneas  scale  135 
PNdB  would  be  Judged  to  be  8.36  tlmea  aa 
noisy  as  108  PNdB.  It  should  be  emphasized, 
however,  that  this  figure  is  an  extrapolation 
from  data  collected   at  lower  levels. 

Therefore,  the  actual  subjective  eatlma- 
tlon  might  be  eomewhat  different  from  the 
factor  of  SJ5.  In  view  of  this  uncertainty 
further  rtwearch  is  needed,  and  we  are  prta- 
ently  re-evaluating  the  various  subjective 
measurements  in  order  to  develop  tech- 
niques that  would  permit  us  to  answer  qu«a- 
tlons  such  as  yours  more  definitively. 

in  teems  of  pressure  or  sound  power.  Dr. 
Oarwtn  Is  technically  correct  since  It  takes  90 
times  as  much  sound  power  to  produce  the 
perceived  noise  level  of  138  PNdB  sa  it  takes 
to  produce  the  perceived  noise  level  of  108 
PNdB  However,  this  comparison  may  be  mis- 
leading—not only  because  the  bvpothetloal 
situation  envisioned  by  Dr.  Oarwln  Ilea  out- 
side human  experleence  but  because  an  aver- 
age person  would  nof  Judge  136  PNdB  to  be 
60  tlmea  a«  noisy  ss  108  PNdB. 

Further  clarification  of  this  Issue  might 
be  achieved  through  the  noise  demonstra- 
tion ttiat  you  requested.  We  will  need  about 
two  days  notice  to  set  up  the  equipment. 
We  would  be  pleaaed  to  invite  your  commit- 
tee to  our  Oalthersburg  laboratorlM  In  sub- 
urban Maryland  for  this  demonstration. 
However,  If  a  suitable  small  committee  room 
la  available  for  several  hours  In  advance, 
we  can  bring  the  equipment  to  you.  We 
could  at  the  same  time  use  our  equipment  to 
demonstrate  tha  prtodplaa  Involved  in  this 


problem.  Xn  addltloai,  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Transportation,  we  wUl 
investigate  the  possibility  of  simulating  both 
the  outalda  sideline  noise  and  the  Inaide 
cabin  noise  of  the  SST  axul  then  compare 
these  levels  with  those  produoad  by  preaent- 
day  Jet  alrcr&ft. 
Sincerely, 

iMWSB  M.  BaANSOOSC*, 

Director. 

SXATEMXMTa  BT  RTrmfw  L.   QaBWHT  WZTH 

CoaocKirra  vr  DOT 
(Statamsnta  by  Bichard  L.  Oarwln  in  tastl- 
mony  to  the  Transportation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  ApproprlaUona  CommiUee  on 
August  38.  1970,  with  oommants  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation.) 


In  his  Uaj  1,  Vt/Vik  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Soonotny  in  Ooy- 
amment.  Dr.  Oarwln  atatad  that,  "It  should 
be  emphasised  that  at  136  PNdB  of  airport 
noise,  the  SST  win  produce  %m  much  noise 
aa  the  slmultaneotia  takeoff  of  60  Jumbo  JeU 
satiafylng  the  108  PNdB  subsoole  requlr*- 
ment." 

COSUOQCT 

Mr.  Magrudar's  commenta  dxiring  testi- 
mony this  past  summer  were  dlrectad  to  our 
then  demonstrated  capability  of  reducing  the 
aST's  Bldallne  noise  level  to  134  EPNdfi.  That 
noise  level  would  be  as  annoying  as  about  8 
subsonic  Jets  and  not  60  as  claimed  by  Dr. 
Oarwln.  Mr.  Magruder  also  stated  during  his 
taatlmony  that  the  sideline  noise  objnrtlve 
for  the  production  supersonic  transport 
which  will  start  Into  operation  during  1078 
U  113  KPNdB.  Besulta  of  teats  conducted  eub- 
aaquent  to  Mr.  Magnider's  testimony  by 
Boeing,  Oeneral  Electric  and  NASA  indicate 
that  we  can  now  demonstrate  a  capability  of 
reducing  the  BST^  sideline  noise  to  about 
lie.6  KPNdB,  further  reducing  annoyance  to 
about  3.5  times  that  of  current  subsonic  Jets. 
At  a  sideline  noise  level  of  113  BPNdB,  the 
production  SST  will  be  essentially  as  quiet 
as  current  subsonic  Jets  and  the  new  wide 
body  Jets.  A  tape  recording  comparing  the 
S8T*i  113  KPNdB  production  objective  side- 
line noise  with  the  108  KPNdB  level  of  PAB 
38  haa  been  demonstrated  to  a  number  of 
TJJS.  aenators,  varioiis  airport  authorities  in- 
cluding New  York.  Los  Angeles,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Honolulu,  Seattle.  Boston  and  Anchor- 
age, and  various  acoustics  experts  including 
Dr.  I>eo  Ll  Beranek  of  Bolt,  Beranek  and 
Newman.  As  to  be  expected,  all  of  these  peo- 
ple considered  the  113  KPNdB  noise  level  to 
be  essentially  as  quiet  aa  the  108  KPNdB 
level.  The  National  Bureau  of  Standards 
tested  and  validated  the  correctneas  of  the 
nolae  levels  recorded  on  the  t^w  and  beard 
by  the  listeners. 

eTATSHnrr 

"Farther,  in  regard  to  the  argument  that 
the  Oovemment  will  get  back  its  money  In- 
vested in  the  prototype,  plus  a  billion  dol- 
lars extra,  the  expected  return  (only  in  oaae 
of  success  and  only  in  case  the  program 
moves  without  any  further  expenditure  by 
the  Oovemment  to  completely  private 
financing)  is  4.8%." 

COSCICKHT 

Based  on  the  conservative  market  ol  600 
aircraft,  the  Oovemment  should  recover  Its 
original  investment  plus  about  $1  billion  In 
Interest.  Depending  on  the  timing  of  pro- 
duction sales,  this  results  in  a  4-8%  com- 
pounded Interest.  If  one  constders  the  bigger 
returns  to  the  economy,  such  as  16-7  biUlon 
In  added  taxea,  and  a  healthy  englne/alr- 
frame  industry,  the  return  Is  several  timae 
thla  amount.  On  a  primitive  baala  of  Just 
adding  the  tax  return  to  the  dlxect  royalty 
return,  this  could  approHmate  17%  retain 
on  the  Investment. 


Oarwln  aaya.  "There  is  some  confusion 
about  the  purpose  of  the  prototypes.  Tbeee 
prototypee  do  not  have  the  purpoee  of  ex- 
ploring the  Mach  3.7  Oight  regime  and  the 
altitude  regime  of  80  Co  70,000  feet.  ..." 
comcBirr 

There  is  no  confusion  within  the  program 

about  tha  purpose  of  these  aircraft  and  it 

*  haa  been  fully  pubUdaed  that  the  prototype 

wlU  fly  at  Mach  3.7  and  at  altitudes  beyond 

60  lo  70.000  feet. 

ersTBiizifT 

Oarwln  says,  ".  .  .  of  the  total  100  home 
flight  testing  some  7  bouts  might  be  at  maxi- 
mum speed  of  Mach  3.7. 

ooHUKmr 

This  is  pure  aaeumptlon.  The  flight  teet 
schedule  has  no  firm  plans  at  this  point;  It 
wUl  neceaasrlly  be  highly  elastic  depending 
on  tsat  experience.  Testing  could  be  signlf- 
loantly  more  than  7  hours  at  Mach  3.7  cr  It 
could  t>e  loss  than  7  hours.  Perhaps  he  Is  at- 
tempting to  establish  credibUlty  by  being 
positive  and  "accurate"  about  infcwnution 
which  la  In  the  purely  formative  stagea. 

GTATKMKlfT 

Oarwln  says.  "The  SST  prototypes  are 
Tnanufactwing  prototypee  .  .  ."  (emphaaU 
from  Oarwln). 

COMKKMT 

It  la  not  dear  what  he  means  by  manu- 
facturing prototypes  but  they  servo  a  wide 
variety  of  other  purposes  of  which  manu- 
facturing Is  a  relatively  minor  consideration. 

aTATnUNT 

Oarwn  saya,  ".  .  .  prototypes  will   be  of 
llttie  value  In  determining  production  eoaU 
on  the  actual  SST,  since  that  la  likely  to  be 
manufactured  by  different  prooeeaea." 
coMUKirr 

Oarwln  either  haa  information  or  has 
made  assumptions  that  are  not  available  to 
the  Program  OfBce  or  The  Boeing  Con4>any. 
It  la  expected  that  the  prototype  and  first 
production  airplanes  will  be  fabricated  by 
essentially  the  same  processes.  It  baa  not 
been  proposed  that  the  prototype  would  be 
used  to  investigate  sulfur  content  of  fuel; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  la  no  reaaon  why 
the  prototype  could  not  be  used  for  that 
purpose.  Since  the  petroleum  industry  in- 
dicates that  fuel  sulfur  content  can  be  re- 
duced by  a  factor  of  10  with  moderate  effort 
It  does  not  appear  to  be  a  slgnlllcant  factor. 

STATXICXNT 

There  is  some  confusion  about  tlu  pur- 
poee of  the  prototypes.  ".  .  .  they  serve 
only  to  oonflrm  the  deaigns  of  Boeing  and 
Oeneral  Bectrlo." 

OOUMXNT 

There  Is  no  confusion  by  peraons  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  SST  program  as  to  the 
purpoee  of  prototypes.  Although  confor- 
mation of  deaign  Is  one  objective  of  any 
development  program,  there  are  many  more 
reasons  for  this  program. 

The  88T  repreeanta  a  slgnlfloant  advanoe 
in  its  combination  of  size  and  performsknoe 
beyond  any  existing  alrcrskft.  The  associated 
environmental  effects  of  such  an  advanced 
aircraft  are  of  natural  ccnoem  also.  Although 
a  firm  engineering  and  scientific  background 
exists  In  sll  these  v«as  for  the  actual  design, 
building,  and  fiying  of  the  SST.  as  In  all 
man's  advanced  endeavora,  "the  proof  of  the 
pudding  la  in  the  eating."  Much  will  be 
learned  about  the  technical  and  environ- 
mental aspects  of  the  SST  during  the  devel- 
opment phase. 

In  the  tachidoal  deaign  area,  the  major 
Item  of  proof  during  the  prototype  flight  teet 
phaae  of  the  piogram  la  the  actual  attain- 
ment of  the  projeotad  range/payload  jwr- 
fcRoaaoe     ebwaoterlatlos.     without     this 


achievement,  an  SST  Is  of  UtUe  inwetloal  In- 
teraet.  like  key  parameten  bete,  of  course,  are 
the  aetortynaniki  Ufc-drag  ratto,  the  prop>al- 
alon  system  perfonnanoe  (engine,  inlet,  and 
exhauat  eystam) .  and  the  weight  of  the  alr- 
onft.  Tbe  prototype  must  demonstrate  ^so 
the  attainment  of  good  flying  quaUUea.  It 
must  show  that  it  la  eaay  and  safe  for  the 
airline  pllota  to  fly,  operating  from  the  vegu* 
lar  international  aliporta. 

In  the  environmental  area,  a  key  task  of 
the  prototype  will  be  to  demonstrate  that  It 
will  not  geosorate  exoeeslve  noise  on  and  in 
the  vldnlty  of  the  airports.  Further,  it  must 
show  that  pollution  effects  both  in  the  lower 
and  upper  atmospheres  are  within  acceptable 
Uffllta.  Paaaanger  comfort  and  safety  and  the 
operational  suitability  of  the  environmental 
control  system  will  be  thonni^y  tested  and 
proven  out.  Likewise,  the  advanced  naviga- 
tional and  oontrol  systems  of  the  aircraft 
will  be  evaluated  and  znodlfled  as  found  de- 
airablc. 

All  of  these  factors,  lx)th  technical  and  en- 
vironmental, susceptible  to  analysu,  but 
many  unknowns,  too.  are  involved  which  can 
only  be  flnally  resolved  by  actual  flight  tests 
and  aserxHated  developmenta. 

BTAIXMZIfT 

Oarwln  states,  "The  FAA  In  Its  Notice  of 
Proposed  Bole  Making  Indicates  that  a  re- 
striction of  SST^  from  fiying  eupersonically 
over  VS.  territory  is  based  on  the  continued 
profitability  of  SSTs  thus  restricted,  tho-eby 
leaving  the  distinct  Impression  that  SSTs 
will  indeed  fiy  supersonic  over  UB.  territory 
If  they  cannot  be  profitable  otherwise." 
oomojrr 

No  responsible  Individual  haa  inferred  that 
conclusion.  The  statement  has  been  unquali- 
fied that  SSTs  will  not  be  permitted  to  create 
sonic  booms  over  populated  territory.  The 
Senate  has  recently  passed  a  bill  prohibiting 
commercial  flights  at  boom  producing  speeds 
over  UjS.  territory. 

SraTXMXNT 

Oarwln  says.  "Modlflcatlan  16  of  the  con- 
tract required  that  the  contractor  .  .  .  sub- 
mit a  deaign  which  would  meet  the  original 
contract  requirements  of  January  1,  1987." 

COMlOJrT 

I^haps  it  is  on  thla  statement  that  Oar- 
wln seems  to  Involve  himself  in  many  prob- 
lems. Modification  16  did  not  require  that 
The  Boeing  Company  would  meet  the  original 
contract  requirements  because  those  require- 
ments applied  solely  to  the  specific  variable- 
sweep  design  which  had  been  placed  under 
contract  at  that  time.  Modification  16  did 
require  that  Boeing  suboalt  a  deaign  which 
would  fully  meet  all  of  the  objectives  and 
their  original  general  requirements  as  laid 
down  by  the  Oovemment  prior  to  selection  of 
the  Boeing  variable-sweep  design  aa  the  win- 
ner of  the  competition. 


Oarwln  states  that,  ".  .  .  the  technloal  risk 
would  be  far  greater  than  that  aasodated 
with,  say,  the  747,  bsoauae  of  the  poaslhOlty 
of  vary  cosUy  grounding  of  production  flST 
aircraft  after  introduction  Into  aervloe." 

COMICSWT 

At  that  point  In  the  program,  the  techni- 
cal risk  should  not  be  algnifloantty  greater 
than  in  the  74T  program.  The  entire  purpoee 
of  the  prototype  phase  is  to  reduce  the  tech- 
nical risk  to  normal  levels.  The  747  fleet  did 
not  have  the  benefit  of  10  years  prior  devel- 
opment and  testing  such  ae  in  the  SST. 

VTATUXMT 

"The  AOCI  makes  dear  In  a  very  forceful 
statement  that  the  continued  operation  of 
suboonlc  aircraft  and  the  continued  proftt- 
abllity  of  our  entire  airplane  and  alrlliM  In- 
dustry depends  on  improving  the  nolee  en- 
vironment about  aUfMrta.  Not  onlj  does  tibe 
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blgb  ezpeotad  aldeUJifl  mou  tovti  ot  Um  asT 
Jeopardise  the  obtaining  oX  jirlTate  nwwwiwy 
for  the  88T  development  and  production  and 
Imperil  tlio  aST  purchB£«s  by  airlines,  but 
It  alao  tlireatene  tbe  continued  existence  of 
tbe  air  travel  Induitr;  In  the  United  Stataa." 

COMHZMT 

The  AOCI  haa  been  conoemed  about  tbe 
mlamterpretatlon  of  their  poalUon  on  the 
38T  program.  Becentljr,  to  set  the  record 
straight  Mr.  Bomer  B.  Andanon,  Praaldant, 
AOCI,  wrote  the  following  letter  to  PrsaldaDt 
Nlxoa: 

Asxpovr  OpnaToaa  OoumjiL 

iMTSIKATlOirAl,.   1]|C.. 

™.     ^  l>«c«inber  T,  mo. 

The  PuamiifT, 
Tht  WMts  Haua, 
Waaflington.  D.C. 

Daaa  Ui.  Paasmarrr:  The  Otaneial  Board  of 
Dtreotora  of  the  Airport  Operatora  OounoU 
International  (AOCI)  Is  shocked  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  'ja  declining 
ftirther  funding  for  the  supersonic  traiwnrt 
(88T)  development  program. 

In  light  of  the  approval  by  the  Senate  otf 
subsection  (l)  of  8.  4«47  on  Wednesday 
December  1.  IB70,  AOCI  fully  suppwted  the 
contlnuaUon  ot  the  development  of  the  SST 
prototype.  We  urge  the  pending  House/Sen- 
ate conference  to  fully  reetore  the  level  of 
funding  needed  for  the  sucoeasful  completion 
of  the  VS.  dm  supcraonlo  transport. 

'^  a  variety  of  reasons,  AOCI  feela  that 
It  Is  of  utmost  Importance  that  the  United 
States  maintain  Its  leadership  in  world  avia- 
tion and  satisfy  its  obligations  of  socio- 
economic balance  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try. There  are  literally  thousands  at  ]obe 
at  stake,  not  to  mention  the  enormous  coets 
Involved  If  cancellation  of  the  SST  Is  upheld 
due  to  lack  of  funds.  The  overau  defense 
poature  of  the  Onlted  States,  by  virtue  of 
the  lose  ot  aklUs,  equipment  and  further  de- 
velopment of  technology  through  peace  time 
actlntlee.  Is  also  In  Jeopardy. 

We  have  been  looking  forward  to  a  well- 
planned  and  orderly  program  for  the  next 
generation  of  commercial  aviation.  We  now 
Bnd  to  our  amsMment  that  the  Senate  haa 
proposed  to  abandon  the  program,  a  few 
yean  short  of  fllght-teatlng,  after  twelve 
years  o<  development  and  »700  million  In- 
vested. 

In  reviewing  the  record,  we  note  there 
have  been  many  aUegatlona  by  program  crltlca 
that  relate  to  the  airport  operator's  domain. 
These  critics  show  Uttle  understanding  of  the 
airport  operator's  real-world  problem  nor 
tbe  manner  In  which  real  airport  progreu 
Is  BcoompUahed. 

In  the  specific  area  of  environmental 
quality,  thsae  cnucs  claim  the  SST  wui  ooo- 
trlbute  to  the  problems  of  community  noise, 
air  pollution,  and  congestion.  These  are 
problems  we  have  today  that  can  be  mini- 
mised In  the  future  with  proper  planning 
and  coordination.  We  see  the  SST  program 
as  a  unique  opportunity  to  reduce  commu- 
nity noise,  air  pollution,  and  congestion 
while  Improving  air  transportation  eervlce 
through  an  orderly  well-planned  program 
Involving  International  coordination  be- 
tween airport  and  airline  operators,  manu- 
lactuiers  and  govemmonta. 

It  Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Oongreas 
of  the  United  States  would  be  reeponalble  for 
"annlllng  this  International  cooperative  ef- 
fort baaed  upon  the  unsubetantlatad  aUeoa- 
tlons  at  Ill-advised  critics. 
Baapeotfully  yours, 

HOKB  B.  AHinaaoif. 

PrasUmt. 
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lloney  la  made  available  only  on  the  mer- 
Ita  of  Individual  programs.  There  has  been 
no  eetahUahment  ot  "all  available  money" 
relauve  to  either  the  SST  or  any  other  "oom- 
peutlve"  programs.  The  8GT  pri^iaui  la  based 
on  a  loan  rather  than  a  subeldy. 

STATZMKNT 

Oarwln  says,  "My  understanding  of  the 
airline  views  on  the  ssrr  Is  that  a  fare  dif- 
ferential will  be  necessary  and  that  with  a 
fare  dlAerentlal  the  SST  will  be  a  bi — 

traveler's  aircraft." 


'•All  avaUable  money  Is  being  spent  on  the 
SST  rather  than  on  development  of  needed, 
productive,  and  useful  aircraft  which  would 
have  an  aaured  large  market  abniad.  . 


COMMENT 

A  tare  differential  Is  not  required  tor  eco- 
nomic auooeas  of  the  SST.  It  U  expected  ttaat 
the  alrUnes  vnn  charge  a  tare  differential  In 
early  SST  operations  In  order  to  preaerve 
reasonable  load  factors  on  their  remaining 
BubaoUc  fleet.  In  tbe  early  days  of  Jet  op- 
eration the  Jets  were  no  more  a  buslneas 
traveler's  aircraft  than  they  were  for  the 
general  pubUc. 

STAT«MXirr 

The  sales  price  of  the  SST  la  likely  to  be 
30  pereent  higher  and  the  number  sold  ooly 
two-thirds  as  many  as  claimed. 

COMMaNT 

The  material  ha  offera  following  this  state- 
ment simply  points  out  that  hla  atetemant 
la  a  matter  of  conjecture  and  that  there  Is 
no  tsctual  substantiation  available.  He  has 
made  aasiunptlons  on  possible  airplane  prices 
and  when  without  doing  a  sales  elasticity 
aoalyala.  ha  haa  simply  made  his  own  con- 
clusions about  what  sales  results  would  be. 
He  Is  either  Ignorant  of  the  facte  or  be  has 
completely  Ignored  the  tact  that  PAA  and 
IDA  market  eatlinatea  have  been  oonserva- 
Uve  and  that  Charlea  River  Associates  eatl- 
matee  for  the  market  have  been  more  favor- 
able. 

STATXMXNT 

Oarwln  says,  "The  Department  of  Ttans- 
poruuon  haa  variously  astlmatsd  (sldeUne 
nolsel  at  134  and  139  PNdB." 

coMMxirr 
Although  the  SST  contract  originally 
called  out  PNdB  none  valuse,  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Transportation  alnoe  1B89  has  been 
using  EPNdB  umts  to  facilitate  comparison 
with  the  rule  for  new  subsonic  Jets.  Dr.  Oar- 
wln should  be  well  aware  not  only  of  this 
change,  but  alao  the  tact  that  the  129  KPNdB 
SldeUne  level  applies  to  an  unsuppreesed 
airplane  and  that  134  EPNdB  appUes  to  a 
mUUmally  suppressed  airplane.  Basulta  of 
recent  teats  by  Boeing,  General  Dectrlo  and 
NASA  permit  us  to  now  cite  a  sideline  noise 
level  of  119.6  EPNdB  as  demonstrated  avail- 
able technology  rather  than  124  EPNdB  pre- 
viously cited. 

Mr.  OOODEIiL.  I  certainly  would 
want  the  Rscou)  to  be  kept  straight.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton would  Imply  that  he  U  the  only  ex- 
pert on  this  question.  He  does  not  work 
alone.  There  are  many  other  experts  who 
testifled  on  this  subject.  The  matter  Is 
divided.  This  is  one  talented  and  highly 
reputed  scientist. 

Mr.  MA0NTJ80N.  I  merely  state  that 
Dr.  DuBridge  took  this  statement,  and  I 
will  put  that  In  the  R»co»d,  and  men- 
tioned that  although  he  respected  this 
one  man's  testimony  that  he  rejected  It 
and  said  that  the  SST  should  be  built. 
Those  are  the  facts.  Dr.  OuBrldge  said 
that.  I  shall  place  all  this  material  in  the 
Recom)  without  taking  any  more  of  the 
Senator's  time;  but,  I  have  listened  to 
that  other  fellow  so  many  times  now. 


This  testimony  is  repeated  over  and  over 
but  Dr.  DuBridge  refuted  it  along  with 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  realize  that  he  may  have  gotten  a  llt^ 
tie  bit  tired  of  listening  to  experts  voic- 
ing views  contrary  to  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  But  I  might 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 
that  Dr.  Oarwln  Is  a  member  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Science  Advisory  Committee  and 
has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Special 
White  House  Committee  on  the  SST  He 
was  chosen  because  he  was  a  very  hlghlj' 
respected  scientist  in  his  field  and  I 
think  his  testimony  deserves  to  be  heard. 
Certainly  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
him  should  also  be  heard  so  that  we  can 
nnd  the  truth. 

The  awful  thing  about  this  whole 
question  Is  that  Increasingly  as  the  days 
go  by,  we  debate  less  and  less  the  merits 
of  the  SST  and  more  and  more  the  mer- 
its of  spending  more  money  so  that  we 
do  not  waste  the  money  we  have  already 
spent. 

After  a  while,  tbe  momentum  becomes 
so  great  that  those  who  discuss  the 
merits  find  themselves  overwhelmed  by 
the  simple  aisument: 

We  have  spent  $700  million.  We  had  better 
spend  the  other  MOO  or  »500  mlUlon  and  And 
out  whether  It  works,  otherwise  the  »700 
million  will  liave  been  wasted. 

TTie  point  being  made  by  Dr.  Oarwln 
is  an  excellent  one  and  it  Is  essentlaJly 
that  there  will  be  more  than  the  MOO 
million  needed  in  addition  to  the  »700 
million  already  spent.  In  all  likelihood,  it 
will  be  a  sizable  sum.  Dr.  Oarwln  said  he 
was  convinced  that  it  would  take  much 
more  Oovemment  flnanclng  than  the 
Nixon  administration  has  suggested  to 
make  the  SST  a  commercial  success.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  builders  of  the  con- 
troversial supersonic  Jet  have  been  re- 
peatedly allowed  to  hold  back  propoeals 
for  flnanclng  the  project  beyond  the  pro- 
duction and  testing  of  the  two  SST  pro- 
totypes. 

Up  to  now.  we  have  been  talking  about 
a  total  of  between  tl  billion  and  |1,5  bU- 
Uon  to  get  the  two  prototypes.  What 
happens  after  we  do  get  them,  assuming 
they  work,  and  assuming  that  they  do 
not  Jeopardize  our  whole  ecology  through 
the  Impact  on  the  upper  stratosphere. 

The  Boeing  Co.,  which  Is  building  the 
SST,  and  General  Electric  which  is 
making  the  engines,  were  originally  sup- 
posed to  submit  plans  for  flnanclng  cer- 
tification and  production  costs  and  those 
plans  would  be  submitted  by  June  30, 
19S8.  The  deadline  has  been  postponed 
untU  1972. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  blame  the  com- 
panies. I  do  not  think  it  is  their  fault. 
There  have  been  all  sorts  of  dlfllculUes 
in  this  particular  program.  I  am  sure 
that  there  were  good  reasons  why  they 
could  not  project,  but  I  think  the  sus- 
picion clearly  must  be  recognized  here 
that  perhaps,  if  that  projection  were  car- 
ried forward,  we  would  find  no  private 
profltmaklng  company  will  be  able  to 
carry  on  the  financing  of  the  produc- 
tion costs  even  after  we  get  two  proto- 
types. 
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I  ttaUik  we  are  all  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic problem  today  with  tbe  747.  So 
far  as  I  am  aware,  every  company  em- 
ploying the  747  is  losing  money  on  it 
right  now.  There  may  be  a  few  excep- 
tions. Many  747's  are  flying  virtually 
empty  compared  to  their  capacity.  I  am 
not  at  all  sure  that  the  airlines  will 
be  ready  to  put  several  billion  dollars 
into  the  flnanclng  of  the  SST  in  view' 
of  their  experience  with  the  747. 

Dr.  Oarwln  has  said  that  the  FAA 
has  estimated  it  would  cost  $600  million 
to  certify  plans  and  another  $3.2  bUllon 
to  finance  the  initial  production  of  com- 
mercial models  for  the  SST. 

Both  calculations  were  made  in  terms 
of  1967  dollars.  Inflation,  be  estimates, 
will  send  these  costs  up  to  $5  billion  by 
1978, 

Many  of  us  have  beoi  inniHting  that 
private  financing  cannot  take  over  once 
the  two  SST  prototypes  have  been  built. 

Proponents  of  the  SST  and  the  admin- 
istration Itself  have  been  Insisting  that 
private  flnanclng  can  and  will  take  over 
once  they  get  these  prototypes  and  they 
are  flight  tested  with  the  $1,3  blUlon  ex- 
penditure by  the  Federal  Government. 

Dr.  Oarwln  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended that  the  Ooveniment  abandon 
the  SST.  He  feels  that  the  l.gOO-mlle- 
an-bour  Jetliner  will  remain  too  shaky  a 
project  to  get  along  without  additional 
Federal  funds  over  and  above  the  $1.3 
billion. 

Mr.  President.  Dr.  Oarwln  testified 
before  the  Transportation  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
At  that  time  he  Indicated  that  in  his 
opinion  after  the  expenditure  of  tbe  $1.3 
billion  and  the  production  of  two  proto- 
types, we  will  not  have  demonstrated  an 
actual  capability  of  the  production  of  the 
aircraft  and  we  will  not  have  reached  a 
plateau  from  which  private  enterprise 
can  take  off  and  bear  the  cost  of  further 
development  on  their  own. 

Tbe  FAA's  initial  contract  with  Boeing 
Company  would  have  required  the  proto- 
types to  have  the  same  dynamic  con- 
flguratlon  as  a  safe  and  economically 
profitable  production  model. 

But  under  contract  changes  adapted 
last  year,  Oarwln  said,  the  production 
models  can  t>e  different  and  the  proto- 
types need  only  show  that  a  successful 
SST  program — financed  either  publicly 
or  privately — "could  emerge"  from  their 
performance. 

In  other  words,  we  have  changed  it 
from  a  demonstration  of  a  safe  and  eco- 
nomically profitable  production  model  to 
the  production  of  a  prototype  indicattve 
that  a  successful  SST  program,  private 
or  public,  could  emerge. 

Let  us  recall  again  that  Or.  Oar- 
wln is  an  industrial  pbysldst  with  the 
IBM  Corp.  He  headed  an  ad  hoc  aclen- 
tlflc  advisory  panel  whose  findings  on 
the  SST  were  submitted  last  year  to 
Mr.  Nixon's  science  advisor,  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBridge.  and  to  the  White  House. 

I  think  we  should  look  very  closely  at 
the  report  of  Dr.  Oarwln. 

I  would  like  to  read  briefly  a  portion 
of  Dr.  Oarwln's  testimony  of  last  August 
before  the  Transportation  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 


He  points  out  that  the  $390  million 
budget  Item  relates  to  further  work  on  a 
contract  between  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Boeing  and  Gen- 
eral Electric  companies  on  the  develop- 
ment and  manufacture  of  two  prototype 
supersonic  transports  and  their  testing 
for  a  total  of  100  hours  of  fiight  test,  of 
which  some  7  hours  might  be  at  maxi- 
mum speed  of  mach  2.7.  Probably  only 
one  of  the  aircraft  will  actually  be  flown. 
There  Is  some  confusion  about  the  pur- 
pose of  the  prototypes.  These  prototypes 
do  not  have  the  purpose  of  exploring  tbe 
Mach  2.7  flight  regime  and  tbe  altitude 
regime  of  60  to  70.000  feet — this  is  al- 
ready far  better  explored  by  the  years 
of  experience  with  an  operational  fleet 
of  SR-71  reconnaissance  aircraft  which 
fiy  at  mach  3  plus  at  this  altitude  and 
higher.  The  SST  prototypes  do  not  fill  the 
function  of  determining  passeziger  re- 
sponse to  the  provision  of  SST  travel, 
since  in  the  planned  flight-test  period, 
they  will  make  only  two  or  three  oceanic 
crossings,  if  any,  and  without  passengers. 
The  SST  prototypes  are  manufacturing 
prototypes,  which  serve  only  to  confirm 
the  designs  of  the  Boeing  and  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Co.  There  are  few  pleasant 
surprises  in  testing  of  this  type  of  proto- 
type— there  are  many  unpleasant  sur- 
prises. The  knowledge  of  manufacturiiig 
cost  of  the  prototypes  will  be  of  little 
value  in  determining  production  cost  on 
the  actual  SST,  since  that  is  likely  to  be 
manufactured  by  different  processes. 
Nor  will  the  prototype  serve  to  alleviate 
any  environmental  concerns,  since  the 
production  of  sulfur-bearing  particulate 
matter,  the  influence  of  water  vapor  in 
the  stratosphere,  and  so  forth,  can  never 
be  determined  by  a  brief  flight  test  of 
one  or  two  aircraft,  but  must  be  inires- 
tigated  by  real  research  not  Involving 
high-speed  aircraft.  Further,  the  sonic 
boom  on  the  ground  beneath  the  aircraft 
which  is  predicted  by  Boeing  to  exceed 
2.5  pounds  per  square  foot  during  cruise 
and  3.5  pounds  per  square  foot  during 
acceleration,  and  which  will  be  felt  along 
a  swath  more  than  SO  miles  wide  below 
the  aircraft  track,  has  no  chance  In  the 
production  aircraft  of  being  weaker  than 
the  predicted  figures.  Finally,  the  alr- 
I>ort  noise,  which  is  such  a  tremendous 
problem  with  the  SST,  can  be  perfectly 
well  determined  without  a  prototype 
aircraft  la  hand,  since  it  Is  a  function 
of  tbe  engine  design  and  of  the  aircraft 
characteristics  which  are  determined  by 
the  design  and  not  by  tbe  building  of 
the  aircraft. 

TXaMXHSTK    TKB   PaOOBAM    HOW 

Enough  information  is  available  right 
now  for  the  Senate  to  cancel  the  SST. 
The  testing  of  the  prototypes  mjiy  pro- 
vide additional  negative  Information 

It  will  not  provide  any  more  encourage- 
ment to  the  program.  It  is  fundamental 
that  if  a  program  is  to  be  terminated, 
it  should  be  terminated  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. The  Information  now  in  hand  Justl- 
fles  terminating  tills  program. 

In  addition  to  these  general  {mints 
made  by  Dr.  Oarwln  In  his  testimony, 
he  explores  a  little  further  this  prob- 
lem of  the  noise  of  the  SST  prototype: 

The  SST  prototype  development  contract 
waa  rsprssentad  to  the  Oongreas  (Ilk*  all  con- 


traeta)  as  a  model  Inatniment.  We  have  seen 
how  the  absolute  requirement  tor  submis- 
sion ot  a  flnanclng  plan  has  bean  bypassed. 
In  regard  to  the  contract  we  have  alao  the 
testimony  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Traas- 
portaUon  on  AprU  14.  1970,  that  "The  SST 
contracts  were  the  first  to  be  awarded  by  the 
government  to  Include  aircraft  noise  re- 
quirements." In  actual  tact,  the  contract  re- 
quirements are  shown  In  the  first  column  ot 
Table  X. 

TABU  l.-CHANOE  WITH  TIMt  OF  P£I!R)MIA«C£ 
IIEQUIIIEMENTS 
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The  noise  under  the  tftkeoff  fllgbt  pktb  Tou 
wlU  note  bu  been  speomed  m  93  PNdB.  The 

D^>*rtinent  of  lYansportatlon  in  its  teetl- 
mony  on  AprU  14,  1970,  aeee  no  InconalBtency 
In  taking  crwdlt  for  ^eclfylng  nolie  re- 
qulremenu  and  at  the  same  time  stating  that 
the  takeoff  noLse  will  be  loe  PNdB  rather 
than  93  PNdB.  This  la  no  minor  dlffenuice  It 
would  Uke  thirty  93  PNdB  aircraft  all  flying 
together  to  produce  the  108  PNdB  takeoH 
noise  e)[poct«d  from  the  SST.  Further,  for 
purpoM*  of  noise  exposure  forecact  and  oom- 
patlble  land  use,  the  FAA  and  Department  of 
TransportaUon.  together  with  airport  op- 
erators of  the  world,  use  a  formula  which  In- 
dicates that  thirty  ceparate  takeoffs  of  In- 
dividual B3  PNdB  aircraft  spraad  out  orer 
the  day  would  produce  the  same  total  an- 
noyance as  a  single  108  PNdB  takeoff.  I  dis- 
cuss this  question  of  takeoff  noise,  not  be- 
cause the  SST  is  so  much  louder  than  cur- 
rent aircraft,  but  to  show  how  meaningien 
Is  any  provision  of  the  contract,  since  the 
contract  speciflcaUy  states  that  any  provi- 
sion may  be  waived  by  the  contracting  officer, 
and  experience  shows  that  such  waivers  do 
occur. 

One  other  very  important  point  made 
by  Dr.  Oarwln  in  his  testimony  concema 
the  eventual  sales  price  ot  the  SST.  It 
is  not  going  to  be  at  a  level  which  would 
permit  private  industry  to  finance  it  and 
make  a  profit.  I  quote  from  Dr.  Gtaxwln 
again: 

My  comments  on  the  contract  indicate  that 
U  Is  certainly  no  guarantee  of  performanoe 
Nor  are  the  analyses  submitted  by  the  De 
partment  of  TransporUtlon  to  be  taken 
literally.  For  instance,  the  Department  o' 
Ttansportatlon  assumes  that  the  Boeing  aalw 
price  for  a  succeasful  SST  wlU  be  some  Mo 
million  (inflated  to  an  estimated  tfiS  mlllloJ' 
by  1978) .  As  confirmed  by  the  Beport  of  th** 
Panel  on  "Balance  of  Payments  and  Inter 
national  BelaUons"  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Inter- 
agency Committee  appointed  February  1969 
by  President  Nixon  to  review  the  supersonic 
transport  program,  every  Indication  Is  that 
Boeing  could  and  would  mazlmlEe  Its  profits 
by  charging  more  for  the  aircraft  than  the 
DoT  estimated  MO  million.  In  that  Report. 
representatives  from  the  Departments  of  the 
IVeasury,  Commerce,  and  State  said  "In  fact, 
Boeing  could  maximize  Its  profits  if  It 
ohazged  about  M8  mlUlon.  Such  a  price 
would  reduce  sales  of  planes  to  something 
under  860.  This  would  In  ttim  reduce  gov- 
ernment royalties  to  tbe  point  that  the  gov- 
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emment  banly  got  Ita  roaomj  baok."  TlMn 
^B  no  nwon  to  doubt  tbat  Boetzig,  aa  a  ra- 
spooalble  oorpcvmtlon  with  obllgatlona  to  Ita 
Btookholdtfn,  etc.,  would  liulead  oliar|[e  a 
pnc«  which  m&ximlaed  ItA  profltd,  and  which 
would  thaa  coma  out  to  be  aoma  %4A  iwtiiinT> 
(1997  doOara)  which  would  b«  aoma  $S6  mil- 
Uon  In  1II7S. 

Mr.  President,  tiiese  are  very  serious 
matters.  I  call  Into  question  rirtually  all 
of  tbe  arguments  tbat  have  been  made 
by  proponent*  of  the  8ST.  I  know  they 
are  sincere  supporters  of  this  project,  but 
to  me  It  Is  ghastly  and  Incredible  that  this 
country  Is  spending  and  going  to  con- 
tinue to  spend,  perhaps,  millions  azid 
millions  of  dollars  for  a  project  such  as 
8ST.  The  notion  has  been  advanced  that 
we  need  to  continue  88T  development 
because  of  our  prestige.  It  seems  to  be 
a  sort  of  "follow  on"  to  the  moon  waDc 
to  guarantee  this  country  will  stand  tint 
in  major  new  developments. 

Mr.  President.  If  all  tbe  aasumptloiis 
about  the  8ST  made  by  Its  supporters 
are  oorrect:  That  the  SST  works:  that 
SSTs  will  not  significantly  vomit  pol- 
lutants into  the  environment:  that  we 
will  not  have  a  significant  problem  with 
ionic  boom :  that  we  wlU  not  have  a  sig- 
nificant problem  with  airport  noise:  that 
we  will  have  a  number  of  passengers  who 
will  want  to  utilize  such  a  supersmlc  let 
plane;  and  that  the  aircraft  companies 
will  be  able  to  sell  enough  of  them  so 
tbat  the  Federal  Oovemment  will  even- 
tually make  aQ  the  money  we  put  in — ^If 
one  makes  ail  of  those  asstonptlons  and 
more  I  still  do  not  beUeve  that  the  proj- 
ect Is  justlfled. 

If  the  French  and  the  British  want  to 
go  ahead,  or  if  the  Russians  or  any  other 
country  want  to  go  ahead,  let  them  go 
ahead.  Are  we  really  going  to  be  In  such 
sad  shape  if  the  French,  tbe  British,  the 
Russians,  Germans,  Japanese,  or  any 
other  country  comes  forward  with  tbe 
fastest  and  biggest  passenger  aircraft  In 
the  world? 

We  may  find  we  will  not  let  it  land  In 
the  United  States  anyway  imless  a  great 
many  of  these  environmental  problems 
are  worked  out. 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference 
at  all  in  t«nns  of  the  prestige  at  this 
country.  I  certainly  do  not  tlilnk  it  makes 
any  difference  at  all  in  terms  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

I  have  beard  no  one  indicate  that  the 
8ST  is  related  to  our  national  security; 
that  tills  will  somehow  guarantee  that 
we  can  protect  ourselves.  Certainly  it  Is 
not  Justified  on  the  basis  of  producing 
Jobs. 

I  am  deeidy  concerned  about  those 
wozfcerB  whose  Job  security  Is  now 
threatened  and  tiave  urged  ways  to 
minimize  their  personal  hardships.  In 
perspective,  Mr.  President,  let  us  remem- 
ber that  many  of  our  people  are  ill  fed 
and  ill  boused,  unemployed,  and  in  des- 
perate need  of  assistance;  and  let  us 
remember  Uiat  we  may  spend  $1.3  bil- 
lion to  build  a  sut>ersonlc  Jet  airplane 
that  may  eai  op  In  the  museum  tbe  way 
the  XB-70  did. 

When  I  first  announced  my  opposition 
to  the  ABM,  I  took  the  trouble  to  go  out 
to  Dayton,  Ohio,  where,  at  the  Air  Muse- 
um, there  is  on  display  the  one  extant 
XB-70  bomber.  The  Air  Force  produced 


two  prototypes  of  that  bomber.  One  of 
them  crashed  and  the  other  went  into  the 
air  museum.  It  is  probably  tbe  most  ez- 
perwlve  museum  piece  in  the  history  of 
tbe  world.  It  cost  $1.4  billion  to  produce 
that  XB-70  bomber. 

I  went  out  there  and  I  must  say  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Air 
Force  were  very  good  hosts.  They  did  not 
approve  particularly  of  my  purpose,  but 
I  did  so  to  demonstrate  that  I  thought 
the  ABM  was  going  to  be  a  tremendous 
waste  of  the  money  of  our  taxpayers  and 
that  eventually  it  would  be  comparable 
to  a  museum  pleoe  In  the  air  museum 
at  Dayton.  Ohio. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  read  a  rather 
amusing  account  that  was  published  in 
the  New  Yorker  on  June  20,  1970.  Pain- 
ful and  tragic  decisions  made  by  well- 
intenUoned  people  always  have  their 
ironic  and  humorous  sides,  and  some 
people  say  tbe  only  sane  and  rational 
way  to  live  with  them  Is  to  see  the  amus- 
ing aspect  of  them  and  to  appreciate  the 
absurd. 

I  will  now  read  the  comments  which 
were  published  In  the  New  Yorker  of 
June  20,  1970: 

A  frleod  of  OUI3  who  waa  La  Waahlugton 
not  long  ago  phoned  a  number  at  the  De- 
partment of  Tranaportatlon  and  waa  Inter- 
eated  to  be  anjvered  by  a  recording  on 
which  a  woman  declared  that  tbe  aST — the 
propoaed  American  Bupenonlc  transport— 
waaat  going  to  be  aa  noliy  aa  a  lot  of  people 
ware  maUng  out.  The  recorded  lady  e&ld 
that  the  nolee  problems  would  be  mmimlaed 
by  the  time  the  SST  went  Into  commercial 
eervlce.  In  1B78,  and  that,  lurthennore.  the 
86T  would  make  Jobs  and  aaalst  the  balance 
of  paymeDta.  This  was  two  dayi  before  the 
House  ot  Reprewntatlves  voted  on  the  trans- 
portation budget  for  flacal  IffTl — a  budget 
that  Indudad  two  hundred  and  ninety  mll- 
Uon  doUara  for  the  superjet.  Calling  back 
two  evenings  later,  our  friend  heard  a  re- 
corded man  ezpreaa  Transportation  Secretary 
John  Volpe'i  pleasure  that  the  House  had 
approved  funds  for  the  88T  (the  man  ne- 
glected to  mention  that  the  vote  was  a  doae 
shave.  17«  for.  183  agalnatl.  and  add  that 
Mr.  Volpe  Intended  to  make  sure  the  88T 
waa  "enTlronmentally  acceptable."  Our 
friend  says  be  la  now  working  on  a  recording 
that  interested  partlee  will  be  able  to  bear 
by  dalUng  hlj  number.  PTiat  of  all.  theiv  wUl 
be  three  mlnutee  of  Muzak  Interspersed  with 
anatchee  of  Hollywood  reoommended-for- 
general-aadlancee  dialogue,  to  give  some  Idea 
of  what  the  two  hundred  or  ao  88T  pas- 
seogeiv  wUl  be  hearing  aa  they  flash  across 
the  AUanUc  at  l,aoo  mpi.  After  this  will 
ooma  a  flve-mmute  medley :  Qr«t,  the  aounda 
(recorded  within  five  Inches  of  the  mike)  of 
forty-three  Waring  Blenders  working  at 
maximum  revs,  to  approximate  the  Uft-off 
nolae  of  the  8ST  within  Ave  himdred  feet 
of  the  runway:  next,  the  splintering  of  wood, 
th«  taanng  of  canvas,  the  rupturing  of 
aliirnlniim,  and  the  rending  of  wire,  to  sug- 
gest the  affect  of  the  aST's  sonic  boom  on 
a  yacht  engaged  in  an  arduous  solo  arosslng 
of  the  Atlantic;  then  a  wUd  KS-dbA  scream, 
which  can  be  taken  for  the  ahrlek  of  a  de- 
mented stQgle-banded  yachtsman  Jumping 
overboard,  or  for  the  waU  of  a  achool  of  Ice- 
landic ood  driven  beraerk  by  the  ftfty-mlle- 
wlde  boom.  There  wlU  foUow  the  ahatterlng 
of  a  giant  panel  of  glasa,  repreaentlng  the 
windows  on  the  promenade  deck  ot  the  Queen 
EUsabeih  3:  a  downpour  of  rain,  symbolising 
the  continuous  monsoon  that  will  probably 
affect  the  belt  of  earth  bounded  by  Waahlng- 
ton,  Boston,  Ijondon,  and  Borne  as  soon  ae  Its 
ordinary  cloud  cover  Is  sulQclenily  Intanalflad 
by  SST  vapor  tialla:    the  shredding  of  a 


quarto  of  onionskin  stationary,  to  itlmulate 
the  taarlng  up  ot  a  btUlon  doUara.  flgured 
to  be  the  taxpayers'  contribution  to  tbe  de- 
sign of  the  SST  so  far;  the  hooking  of  aeveral 
thousand  car  home,  to  give  some  Idea  or  tbe 
three-hour  trip  Into  town  from  the  special, 
■■compatible"  airport  that  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  says  tbe  SST  will  use, 
far  away  from  residential  commumtles;  and, 
flnaUy,  a  weird,  apocalyptic  note,  reminiscent 
of  the  last  trump,  which  our  friend  says  he 
bee  contrived  by  recording  the  phrsae  '■en- 
vironmentally acceptable"  a  hundred  and 
seventy-elx  tlmea  and  playing  It  back  at  1.800 
r.pjn. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  humorous  though  this 
story  may  be,  there  Is  a  sad  and  trade 
Irony  In  it.  Too  much  of  It  may  well  turn 
out  to  be  tbe  truth. 

How  do  you  stop  the  funding  of  a  pro- 
gram of  questionable  utility,  such  as  the 
SST?  How  do  you  stop  somettilng  such 
as  this  with  the  momsitum  it  has?  We 
are  not  going  to  stop  It  by  continuing 
resolutions.  Continuing  resolutions  sim- 
ply Increase  the  momentum  for  tbe  proj- 
eot  Itself.  They  spend  more  money.  They 
get  closer  to  tbat  total  of  $U  bilUon, 
with  tbe  argument  made  with  increasing 
force: 

W*  have  wasted  this  muoh  of  tha  tax- 
payer** money.  Z^et  ua  flnlah  the  Job,  any- 
wf,  evsn  If  the  prototypes  end  up  In  an  air 
moasum.  Somabow  wa  ought  to  glva  tt  a 


I  sunxMe  I  myself  would  be  Influenced 
by  that  argument  after  a  while.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  see  it  at  »700  million,  where 
we  are  now.  I  say,  at  »700  minion,  we 
have  made  a  $700  minion  mistake.  Now 
let  us  quit  it.  Get  out.  Spend  that  money 
for  something  more  useful.  Spend  it  for 
some  houses.  Spend  it  for  some  mass 
transit  Spend  it  for  meaningful  Jobs 
with  benefits  for  not  Just  a  few  of  our 
people,  but  for  many  of  our  people. 

It  is  unbelievable  to  me  tbat  we  may 
spend  tl.3  billion  and  more  on  an  SST 
monster  and  we  will  not  spend  any  slg- 
nlflcant  funds  on  mass  transit  for  our 
people — for  millions  of  our  people. 

Bow  can  we  justify  that  to  the  tax- 
payers? Is  it  really  that  important  to  the 
ipeople  who  are  living  in  our  cities  and 
our  suburbs  that  they  have  tbe  fastest 
and  biggest  airplane  in  the  world,  which 
can  get  people  overseas  and  shave  off  2 
or  3  hours  at  a  time?  We  have  beautiful 
planes  to  get  us  over  there  now,  in  com- 
fort, and  in  probably  a  great  deal  more 
comfort  than  the  SST  would  be  able  to 
do.  There  is  no  military  significance. 
What  is  the  significance?  To  be  out  in 
front  in  terms  of  scientific  development? 
Would  not  you  far  prefer  to  be  out  In 
front  in  terms  of  spending  this  money 
In  a  sensible  way  to  conquer  cancer  or 
heart  disease?  To  pay  for  our  people's 
health  bills?  To  provide  delivery  of  med- 
ical aervioes?  To  educate  the  doctors  and 
nurses  we  need,  who  are  in  such  desper- 
ate shortage?  To  devise  schemes  to  get 
them  Into  the  rural  areas  and  ghetto 
areas,  where  there  is  a  such  a  tremen- 
dous shortage  for  people  who  are  siok 
unto  death  and  who  cannot  get  help? 

Now  it  Is  said:  'Xet  us  compromise  at 
$210  minion  for  the  SST."  What  kind 
of  a  compromise  is  \baX1 

Frankly,  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  think  I  would 
prefer  tbe  $380  minion  to  tbe  $210  mll- 
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lion,  because  tbe  main  dlflerence  between 
tbe  two  Is  that  If  we  accept  only  $310 
mllllnn  now,  tre  are  going  to  have  to 
guarantee  that  we  are  going  to  spend 
more  liefore  we  get  through.  Most  agree 
that  if  we  slow  down  the  rate  of  expendi- 
ture at  tills  point  to  $210  million,  it  Is 
going  to  add  substantially  to  tbe  cost  at 
the  end  of  the  line. 

So  why  do  it?  Let  us  make  the  deci- 
sion one  way  or  tbe  other.  Are  we  going 
to  have  the  SST  or  are  we  not?  The  0.S. 
Senate  voted  by  a  surprisingly  large 
margin  that  we  were  not  going  to  have 
it.  that  we  were  going  to  cut  out  the 
funding  completely  for  the  SST.  It  Is 
said  that  the  House  Is  adamant.  Let  them 
be  adamant.  Let  us  be  adamant,  too. 

I  do  not  think  the  problem  should  be 
resolved  with  continuing  authorizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  very  deeply 
that  tbe  SST  is  not  only  ill-advised,  not 
(mly  wrong,  but  it  is  a  symbol  of  what  is 
so  wrong  in  our  society  today,  a  symbol 
of  the  misplaced  priorities,  a  symbol  of 
why  our  young  are  so  disenctianted,  why 
our  middle-income  suburbanites  are  so 
disenchanted,  why  the  so-called  "hard- 
heads" are  so  disenclianted.  This  Is  a 
symbol  of  one  of  the  things  that  is  wrong 
in  our  society :  that  we  cannot,  when  the 
arguments  are  so  clear,  place  our  prior- 
ities where  they  belong,  to  help  our  peo- 
ple and  stop  wasting  money. 

Tbe  arguments  for  the  SST  are  so 
weak  that  it  becomes  a  symbol. 

I  do  not  see  one  argument  made  for 
the  SST  which  Justifies  spending  one 
more  dollar  for  it.  And  yet  here  we  are. 
about  to  spend  $210  million  or  more, 
which  will  bring  us  up  nearer  to  that 
billion  dollar  level,  and  then,  once  we 
have  spent  a  billion,  I  think  that  Is  prob- 
ably where  the  scale  tips — once  you  have 
spent  the  biUJon  dollars,  you  might  just 
as  well  accept  that  Congress  will  nni«h 
the  Job,  and  spend  that  other  $300  million 
or  more  to  try  to  Justify  the  waste  of  the 
billion  dollars  that  has  already  taken 
place. 

So.  Mr.  President,  I  plead  with  my  col- 
leagues: Let  us  stand  firm  on  this  issue. 
Let  us  make  this  decision  now,  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  taxpayers  and  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  will  be  a  great  symbolic  victory 
If  we  defeat  the  SST  to  this  Congress,  or 
if  we  make  a  decision  to  hold  off  the 
SST,  so  that  it  can  be  defeated  early  in 
the  next  Congress.  It  will  be  symbolic 
that  we  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  do  understand  the  problems  of 
our  people,  that  we  are  sensitive  to  the 
sufferings  and  injustices  going  on  in  our 
society,  and  that  we  recognize  the  tre- 
mendous contradiction  involved  In  spon- 
soring programs  such  as  the  SST  while 
our  taxpayers  are  overburdened  and 
while  our  people  suffer. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  from 
VtrglnlB  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  SPONQ.  I  was  walttag  for  the 
floor.  If  tbe  Senator  will  yield,  I  would 
appreciate  It. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  'VlrglniB  at  this  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  I 
resume  at  a  later  time.  It  will  not  be 
counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

OXVl 37tM— Part  83 


Mr.  SPONO.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

grave  reservations  over  tbe  wisdom  of  the 
$210  million  appropriation  recommended 
for  SST  prototype  development  in  the 
conference  report  on  tbe  Department 
of  Transportation  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1971. 

Tbe  environmental  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  SST  are  acknowledged  In 
the  environmental  Impact  statement  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
to  the  comments  of  other  agencies  on  the 
statement.  I  recognize  that  they  support 
development  of  the  two  prototypes  whose 
future  is  at  stake  to  the  conference  re- 
port, but  I  do  not  share  that  conclusion. 
I  cannot  support  further  development 
until  the  questions  raised  to  the  Impact 
statement  and  to  the  comments  have 
been  answered. 

For  example,  to  discussing  airport  and 
community  noise,  the  Department  of 
Transportation  said: 

Tbe  airport  sideline  noise  generated  during 
takeoff  roll  and  measured  aiOO  feet  to  the 
•tde  of  the  runway  Is  greater  than  tbe  side- 
line noise  generated  by  presently  operating 
four-englne  eubaonlc  Jet  transport  aircraft. 
Theae  SST  sideline  nolae  levels  are  higher 
than  desired:  therefore,  sideline  noise  la  the 
area  of  prime  and  mojor  action  by  both  the 
airplane  and  engine  manufacturers  and  gov- 
ernment SST  nolae  reduction  reeearch. 

Russell  E.  Trato,  the  distinguished 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality,  was  more  explicit  about 
sideltoe  noise  in  bis  testimony  last  May 
before  the  Sut>commlttee  on  Economy  to 
Oovemment  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  Trato  said : 

In  terms  of  the  meaaures  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration  to  aaaeaa  an- 
noyance, the  SST  would  be  &-4  tlmea  louder 
than  currvnt  FAA  aldellne  nolae  standards 
and  4-8  times  louder  than  the  747. 

In  terms  of  noise  pressure,  the  sideline 
noise  level  would  also  be  substantially  higher 
than  tbat  of  subsonic  Jets  meeting  the  FAA 
Tvqulrements.  I  doubt  that  communities  ad- 
jacent to  our  large  International  airports  will 
accept  this  added  noise  burden  tr  It  should 
axtaxut  beyond  airport  boundarlee — a  clrcum- 
staao«  which  seems  likely  in  the  case  of  most 
a*i«Hny  airport  facilities.  This  Is  a  view  that 
I  believe  la  afaared  by  a  majority  of  those  t«- 
sponalble  for  the  operation  of  atrporta.  Fur- 
thermore, the  discomfort  and  hazard  to  those 
actuaUy  on  tbe  airport  site — both  paaacngers 
and  service  personnel — will  require  careful 
attention.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
sideline  noise  problem  c&n  be  solved  by:  (1) 
Technical  Improvements  to  the  airplane.  (3) 
confining  noise  to  the  airport.  (8)  converting 
oommunttlea  near  airports  Into  mdustnal  or 
commercial  areas,  and  (4)  developing  new 
slrpoxta. 

With  regard  to  taohnica?  improvements,  it 
Ls  doubtftu  tliat  current  technology  can  pro- 
duce the  required  lowermg  of  noise  levels 
and  stUl  carry  a  viable  payload.  If  Indeed  new 
technology  Is  to  be  the  solution  of  the  fu- 
ture, then  there  should  be  greater  emphasis 
on  reeearch  and  development  of  a  quieter 
engln*. 

As  to  tile  other  poaalble  aolutlona,  I  do  not 
think  It  la  pnoUcaMe  to  confine  tha  nolae 
projected  by  tbe  SST  to  tbe  airport.  Most 
airports  were  designed  many  years  ago  and 
were  not  built  In  such  a  way  as  to  "iinimtaM 
tbe  effelcs  of  sideline  nolae. 

Bedevelopment  of  areas  near  alrporte 
would  require  an  Inveetment  on  the  order 
of  bUllons  of  doUars:  it  seems  unrealistic  to 
sasume  that  the  country  would  undertake 
Investment  of  such  magnitude  simply  to  pio- 
vida  for  tbe  aupersoolo  transport . . . 


I  Bupixue  and  hope  that  tbe  SST  pro- 
totypes, if  developed,  would  be  tested  at 
airports  away  from  population  centers. 
But  the  potot  Is  that  research  on  resolv- 
ing the  engtoe  noise  problem  ought  to 
be  completed  before  we  proceed  to  a  full- 
blown prototype.  tXJT  concedes  to  its 
Impact  statement  that  there  are  practi- 
cal problems  to  be  solved. 

Moreover,  J.  F.  MacDonald.  a  member 
of  the  Council  on  Environmental  (3ual- 
117,  teetifled  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economy  to  Oovemment  tbat  research 
on  the  Concorde  and  supersonic  military 
aircraft  could  provide  information  on 
whl(^  to  evaluate  environmental  prob- 
lema.  Mr.  MacDonald  said: 

Both  tbe  experience  with  the  Concorde 
and  tbe  experience  with  the  supersonic  mili- 
tary aircraft  could  provide  many  of  the  data 
that  would  be  required  to  make  an  asseaa- 
mant  of  the  environmental  problems. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Oarwto,  a  member  of  a 
Prestdentlal  SST  panel,  was  more  blunt 
about  it  to  testimony  last  August.  Dr. 
Oarwto  is  a  ptiyslcist,  a  former  memt>er 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, and  a  consultant  to  the  Defense 
Department.  I  quote  from  an  exchange 
between  tbe  Senator  fr(3m  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pastokz)  and  Dr.  Oarwto: 

Senator  Pasroaa.  What  you  are  actuaUy 
saying  here  now,  and  I  want  to  get  this  on 
the  record.  Is  we  c&n  resolve  these  problems 
that  have  come  to  the  fore  with  reference  to 
the  SST,  with  reference  to  the  pollution  of 
the  ecology:  a'e  can  re«olve  theee  problems 
even  before   w*  build  the  prototype. 

Dr.  OsawTK.  Yes.  I  say  we  can  reaolve  the 
questions  without  bulldmg  tbs  prototype, 
and  I  go  funlier  and  say  building  the  pro- 
totype does  not  help  significantly  to  reaolv- 
Ing  the  queeLloos;  yes. 

Senator  Pastobx.  And  It  la  your  reoom- 
meudatlon  that  we  su^iend  going  forward 
with  the  prototype  at  this  time  and  devote 
ourselves  to  the  research  as  to  the  nolae  and 
tbe  eoology? 

Dr.  QaawiK.  Uy  reoommendaUon  Is  tbat  w« 
terminate  tha  program  and  not  mspend  It. 
To  suspend  might  Involve  all  kinds  of  oon- 
tlnulng  coets. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  problem, 
not  the  least  of  which  Is  the  argument 
that  if  we  do  not  proceed,  the  British- 
French  Concorde  will  preempt  the  field, 
and  thereby  damage  our  domestic  air- 
craft Industry.  In  response  to  that,  I 
would  dte  the  December  15  announce- 
ment by  the  British  and  French  mtolsters 
responsible  for  the  Concorde  project  that 
production  of  four  new  aircraft  wHl  be 
deferred  pending  on  assessment  of  the 
future  commercial  prospects  of  the  ven- 
ture. 

Mr.  President,  our  dmnestic  alrltoes 
have  expressed  dismay  over  the  earlier 
Senate  vote  to  strike  SST  development 
funds  from  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation appropriations  bill,  but  I  have  seen 
no  convincing  evidence  that  they  are 
particularly  anxious  to  buy  production 
models.  The  reluctance  of  the  carriers 
to  commit  themselves  was  ably  pototed 
out  to  an  article  published  September  9, 
1970,  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
article,  by  Albert  R.  Karr,  was  headltoed, 
"For  the  SST,  a  Case  of  Oversell?"  I 
should  like  to  read  a  portion  of  the  ar- 
Ucle: 

In  past  years,  nspondlng  to  pieae  from 
tbe  F»deral  Aviation  AdmlnlstratloD  that 
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Uu;  >1MW  Coognu  tbst  tba  8ST  would  wll. 
tue  airUnM  took  $22  mUlloa  La  opuons  on 
the  plane  and  paid  $S9  mlUloc  for  deralcqi- 
ment — •o^called  "eama«t  money."  «*wt^r 
Clifford  P.  Caee.  the  New  Jersey  Republican, 
llkene  tbld  proceaa  to  a  man's  being  aakad  re- 
peatedly to  aastire  hie  wUe  tbat  he  lore*  bar. 
m  recent  Senate  subcommittee  bearings. 
Senator  Case  queetloned  Stuart  O.  Tlptoo, 
president  of  the  Air  Transport  ^nrnfiatlfm. 
ibe  airline  trade  group,  on  whether  the  car- 
riers would  lllte  to  be  asked  again.  "If  you 
lo?e  her" — that  Is.  to  put  up  more  cash.  Mr. 
Tipton  replied.  "The  answer  has  to  be  dif- 
ferent;" putting  up  more  "earnest  money" 
wotild  be  financial  hardship.  "I  would  hope 
the  government  wouldn't  do  that,  (ask  for 
mose) ,"  he  said. 

As  Mr.  Karr  pointed  out  In  a  sepctrate 

story,  the  airlines  are  not  sure  they  will 
want  to  btir  the  SST.  but  they  would  Ule 
to  see  It  developed  at  public  expense.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  taxpayers  eventu- 
ally will  get  back  their  money— when  300 
to  SOO  SSTs  have  been  bought — but  there 
Is  serious  doubt  whether  that  number  of 
aircraft  ever  will  be  sold. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said  during  the 
earUer  Senate  debate  on  this  issue,  the 
necessary  research  ought  to  be  com- 
pleted and  evaluated  before  we  consider 
Investing  any  additional  public  funds  In 
8ST  development.  Even  then,  I  would 
suggest  there  Is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  SST  should  be  given  prior- 
ity over  the  many  other  programs  which 
are  competing  for  scarce  funds. 

We  took  a  step  forward  earlier  this 
month  when  we  unanimously  approved  a 
bill  to  prohibit  boom-producing  flights 
over  land  areas  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  require  the  SST  to  meet  sideline 
noise  standards  in  effect  for  subsonic 
jets.  That  measure  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  House  Commerce  Committee, 
but  no  hearings  are  scheduled  on  It.  I 
cannot  accede  to  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  SST  imtll  the  bill  Is  en- 
acted and  until  the  facts  on  the  environ- 
mental Impact  of  the  SST  are  fully 
known. 

The  SST  project  is  another  manllea- 
tatlon  of  the  fact  that  our  technology  Is 
developing  at  such  a  rapid  pace  that 
new  products  are  being  manufactured 
and  marketed  with  little  or  no  consid- 
eration to  their  Impact  upon  man  and 
his  surroundings. 

Mr.  James  Jackson  Kilitatrlck.  whose 
columns  are  published  In  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star,  described  the  earlier 
Senate  action  on  the  SET  as  a  'small 
step  lor  mankind."  I  agree  with  that  de- 
scription, as  well  as  with  his  comments 
that  for  years  Americans  have  been 
"running  up  the  escalator,  frantically 
seeking  more  speed,  more  power,  more 
noise,  more  trash,  more  smog — and — 
more  gadgets." 

A  decision  to  proceed  with  SST  devel- 
opment would  simply  be  an  extension  of 
the  false  premise  that  new  things  auto- 
matically are  better  because  they  »n 
bigger  or  operate  faster.  As  Mr.  Kllpat- 
rlck  observed: 

We  dont  have  to  go  back  to  the  bona 
and  buggy,  but  surely  w«  can  get  along  for 
a  while  with  the  Jtimbo  Jet. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  Qie  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  i-esclnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
P*CKwoo»).  Without  objection.  It  la  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  McQOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
administration  and  other  proponents  of 
the  SST  have  cited  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic advantages  that  the  building  of 
this  plane  with  Government  support 
would  bring  to  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding a  favorable  Impact  on  the  oal- 
ance  of  payments.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
that  has  been  one  of  the  prmcipal  justi- 
fications offered  In  going  ahead  with  the 
plane  at  this  time,  In  spite  of  the  serious 
questions  raised  about  it  by  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  by  knowledgeable 
people  elsewhere  In  our  country. 

It  Is  my  own  view  that,  far  from  aid- 
ing our  balance  of  payments,  the  de- 
velopment of  this  plane  might  very  well 
have  the  opposite  effect.  The  SST  could 
well  prove  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  busi- 
ness misadventures  in  our  national  ex- 
perience. 

This  project  has  been  referred  to  on 
a  number  of  occasions  by  its  critics  as 
an  Edsel  of  the  airways,  but  that  really 
does  not  describe  Its  nature.  The  Ford 
Motor  Co.  built  the  Edsel  without 
asking  for  any  Federal  funds.  The  tax- 
payers had  nothing  to  do  wHh  that 
mistaken  venture.  In  that  particular  m- 
stance,  the  loss  was  borne  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  and  Its  stockholders,  not 
by  the  taxpayers,  as  would  be  the 
case  with  the  SST.  In  this  case  we 
have  the  XJS.  Qovemment  being  asked 
to  encourage  private  business  to  put 
up  a  lion's  share  of  the  development 
money  and  to  do  this  in  a  questionable 
project  which  could  easily  lead  lo  the 
economic  ruination  of  the  companies 
involved.  There  might  be  some  shcrt- 
term  gain  in  terms  of  supply  of  lobs  lor 
the  employees  of  these  companies  over 
the  next  few  months.  But  the  long-term 
impact  could  be  the  ruination  of  those 
companies  and  the  loss  of  jobs  on  a 
permanent  basis  of  those  employed  In 
the  various  plants. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
claims  that  the  supersonic  transport 
would  be  purchased  eagerly  by  foreign 
airlines,  thus  improving  our  balance-of- 
payments  position. 

It  la  argued,  for  example,  that  we 
would  reaUiie  about  $8  bUllon  U  300  of 
these  airplanes  were  sold  at  t40  million 
apiece  in  the  foreign  market. 

But  the  net  effect  could  actually  be  a 
negative  one.  First  of  all,  the  SST  sales 
would  cut  into  the  sales  of  other  aircraft 
to  foreign  airlines,  including  the  big 
Jumbo  jets  we  are  now  attempting  to  sell 
In  the  foreign  markets  as  well  as  here  In 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  question  that  If  we  move 
ahead  now  with  an  aggressive  sales  cam- 
paign on  the  SST,  it  might  prompt  the 
known  potential  buyers  of  the  big  jumbo 
Jets  to  postpone  or  cancel  those  orders, 
holding  off  for  the  posidblllly  of  later 


purchases  of  the  SST.  That,  at  course, 
would  have  a  temporary,  If  not  perma- 
nent. Impact  on  our  balanoe-of-paymeDii 
situation. 

Second,  foreign  airlines  might  iirefer 
subsonic  aircraft  and  refuse  to  purchase 
the  SST  at  all.  There  is  no  assurance  at 
this  point  of  ready  orders  for  the  SST. 

Third,  If  foreign  buyers  were  to  see 
some  advantage  in  supersonic  flight,  they 
might  very  well  purchase  some  or  all 
of  their  aircraft  from  the  competitor, 
the  British  and  French  Concorde  tbat  Is 
expected  to  be  in  service  in  1974.  Ttiere 
is  no  guarantee  that  even  If  we  go  ahead 
with  this  airplane  and  everything  works 
out  as  anticipated,  we  could  look  forward 
to  anything  like  an  ^8  billion  market 
abroad.  That  market  at  best  would  be 
divided  among  the  possible  suppliers  of 
supersonic  planes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  able  colleague  yield  for  a  questlan? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  with  the  under- 
standing that  I  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

SKNATOa  BAMBOLPH  jnCKS  ACTION 

Mr.  RANDOU>H.  Mr.  President,  aside 
from  the  validity  of  the  further  funding 
of  the  SST  at  the  agreed  on  conference 
figure  of  (310  million  as  against  the 
earlier  action  in  the  House  of  »290  million 
and  the  opposition  in  the  Senate  to  that 
House  action,  what  is  the  amount.  I  ask 
my  friend,  is  provided  In  the  pending  ap- 
propriations conference  report  for  mass 
transportation  In  the  United  States? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry.  I  cannot  answer  the  Senator's 
question. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Is  it  not  $600  million 
in  contract  authority. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  think  that  flgiu'e  Is 
.substantlaUy  right.  But  I  do  not  have  the 
exact  amount  at  hand. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  »600 
million  Is,  I  beUeve  the  amount.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is  a  man  who 
is  Interested  in  many  forms  of  transpor- 
tation in  the  United  States  of  America, 
as  he  Is,  of  course,  concerned  in  the  travel 
of  people  between  this  country  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I  am  sure  that  he  Is 
giving  careful  consideration — as  are 
others  who  take  the  position  he  takes — 
that  to  continue  the  flght  against  SST, 
in  a  sense,  could  lose  for  us  funds  ur- 
gently needed  now  for  the  development  of 
mass  transportation  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der, since  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia brought  up  the  question  of  mass 
transportation,  how  many  people  would 
benefit  from  mass  transportation  as 
against  the  nimiber  of  people  who  are 
expected  to  benefit  from  the  SST. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  more 
people  would,  of  course,  benefit  from 
mass  transportation.  That  is  why  I  am 
concerned.  We  are  strangling  people  In 
the  choked  and  congested  metropolitan 
area  traffic  patterns  that  need  modern- 
ization. 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  by  1880  close  to  80  percent  of 
the  people  will  be  living  within  the  major 
cities  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  would  hope  this 
would  not  become  a  fact.  We  need  to  dis- 
perse our  population  in  overcrowded 
cities  to  less  urban  areas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  hope  also  that . 
that  would  not  be  the  case.  But  the  best 
estimates  I  have  seen,  made  by  various 
population  studies,  show  that. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator.  We  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  develop  the  kinds  of 
programs  that  would  make  living  in  rural 
America  much  more  appealing  and  re- 
warding and  satisfactory  and  Jifford 
greater  opportunities. 

I  would  think  tbat  if  there  has  been 
one  area  of  shortcoming,  it  has  been  In 
mass  transportation  and  In  the  public 
transpoii«tion  areas. 

I  am  somewhat  distressed  that  there 
would  be  any  kind  oi  suggestion  made 
whatsoever  in  trying  to  compare  the  kind 
of  need  in  the  field  of  mass  transporta- 
tion versus  that  would  benefit  only  a  very 
infinitesimal  part  of  our  traveling  public. 
Even  though  the  number  is  infinitesimal, 
it  will  probably  benefit  a  small  percent- 
age of  an  economic  group  that  wUl  be 
able  to  take  advantage  of  that  form  of 
transportation  versus  the  overwhelming 
need  and  demand  for  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment of  public  funds  in  the  area  of  pub- 
Uc  transportation  that  has  such  a  wide 
variety  of  needs  in  terms  of  many  of  our 
olUes  and  the  Interconnecting  parts  of 
our  cities  and  the  country  today. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  Just  said.  Yet  I  come  back 
to  the  point  that  there  are  other  Items 
in  the  appropriations  bill  above  and  be- 
yond the  amount  funded  for  the  SST. 
I  wonder  how  long  it  will  seem  advisable 
to  fall  to  give  the  Senate  an  opportunity, 
as  we  had  an  opiportunity  on  a  prior  oc- 
casion, to  come  to  grips  with  the  matter 
of  voting  on  the  SST  and/or  the  appro- 
priations m  total. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  would  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  that  It  is 
$214  million  that  Is  requested  for  mass 
transportation  and  not  $800  million.  It  Is 
Interesting  that  the  administration  baa 
$214  million  for  mass  transportation  and 
$200  million  for  the  SST. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts dealt  very  well  with  the  priority 
Implications  of  that.  That  Is  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  why.  along  with  the 
environmental  control  matters,  that  we 
are  so  determined  to  do  our  best  with 
the  enormous  expenditure  proposed  for 
the  SST  to  hold  this  up. 

I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
that  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  SST 
are  very  anxious  to  compromise.  We  have 
made  proposals  that  I  think  are  very  fair. 

We  have  di.scussed  those  with  the  peo- 
ple who  favor  the  SST.  We  think  the  sug- 
gestions we  made  have  been  very  fair. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any 
Und  of  attitude  or  compromise  on  the 


part  of  some  of  those  who  favor  the 
supersonic  transport. 

We  do  not  want  to  hold  this  up  in  any 
way.  We  would  be  willing  to  let  the  mat- 
ter go  through.  We  would  be  very  anx- 
ious to  get  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation appropriations  bill  passed.  If 
this  were  dropped  out  of  the  bill,  it  would 
go  through  In  a  matter  of  2  minutes  and 
would  nm  through  the  other  body  In  no 
time  at  all. 

It  Is  the  advocates  of  the  SST,  In  my 
opinion,  who  constitute  the  minority  of 
this  body,  who  want  to  hold  up  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tions. It  is  not  those  in  the  majority  who 
think  it  ought  to  be  deleted. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  He  is 
suggesting  a  possible  way  of  resolving 
what,  I  think,  is  an  unfortimate  dilemma, 
and  that  is  the  delay  of  these  other  items 
in  the  transportation  bill  because  of  one 
controversial  item. 

I  would  hope  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  other  Senators  who  are  con- 
cerned, as  I  think  we  are  all  concerned, 
about  moving  ahead,  the  noncontrover- 
slal  items  In  the  transportation  bill, 
would  consider  carefully  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  Just  suggested  be- 
cause I  see  there  the  basis  for  resolving 
this  matter  quickly  If  we  could  take  the 
SST  item  out  of  the  bill,  lay  It  aside  tem- 
porarily, and  move  on  to  the  rest  of  that 
legislation.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  correct  when  he  said  we  could 
then  act  on  the  measure  and  dispose  of 
It  with  little  controversy  about  the  other 
sections  of  the  bUL 

Does  not  the  Senator  thdnk  that  Is 
a  po.<isibllity? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  certainly  would  like 
to  see  a  plan  agreed  to  or  adopted  where- 
by we  could  come  to  an  agreement  on 
this  vital  appropriations  bill. 

I  fully  understand,  and  I  have  noted 
heretofore  in  this  Chamber,  the  effort  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  as  an  ar- 
dent advocate  of  his  case.  Yet,  he  real- 
izes, that  the  wheels,  which  are  not  only 
creaking  but  are  not  turning  in  the  Sen- 
ate in  reference  to  the  business  of  this 
body,  has  stopped  our  process.  We  are  a 
legislative  body.  I  do  not  use  that  merely 
as  an  expression.  I  think  it  is  recognii^'ed 
throughout  the  country,  although  some- 
times it  may  not  be  recognized  in  this 
body,  that  our  impasse  Is  something 
which  does  this  body  no  credit.  However, 
as  I  said,  I  imderstand  the  advocacy  a 
person  has  for  or  against  a  program  or  a 
project:  and  I  understand  the  depth  of 
determination  a  person  may  have,  as  in 
this  ca.se  with  respect  to  the  funding  of 
the  SST. 

I  understand  this  very  much.  Yet  I 
also  realize  that  mass  transportation,  as 
I  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  is  a  part  of 
this  bill  with  an  amount  of  $600  million. 
This  is  an  Important  Issue  in  which  we 
are  all  Interested.  Public  transportation 
for  an  expanding  nation  of  people,  on  the 
move.  In  mass  numbers  is  a  challenee  to 
our  legislative  purpose  in  funds  actual- 
ly made  available. 

When  I  sought  to  come  to  this  body  in 
1958,  as  I  said  on  Saturday  afternoon  in 


this  Chamber,  one  of  the  planks  of  my 
platform  was  that  the  rules  be  revised 
so  that  a  majority  of  Senators  present 
and  voting  could  limit  debate  on  a  sub- 
ject. We  have  finally  come  to  two-tlilrds 
rather  than  three-fourths.  I  am  a  firm 
believer  that  we  need  only  a  majority  of 
Senators  present  and  voting  to  determme 
whether  we  may  come  to  limit  debate 
before  a  vote.  Not  a  Senator  In  this 
Chamber  was  required  to  receive  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  his  State 
for  his  election.  He  did  not  need  two- 
thirds  or  thj-ee-fourths  of  those  present 
and  voting  in  his  State  to  serve  in  this 
body. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  or  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin are  m  agreement  with  me  that 
one  of  the  priorities  of  the  92d  Congress 
must  be,  if  iwsslble,  to  bring  about  a 
majority  rather  than  a  two-thirds  vote 
In  order  to  mvoke  clotiu-e — the  limitation 
of  debate,  wherein  each  Senator  would 
still  have  1  hour's  time  to  debate  an  issue 
if  he  so  chose. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated modifying  the  rules  in  ttiat  di- 
rection. But  I  do  think  one  of  the  un- 
fair Implications  that  has  been  leveled 
against  the  Senate  in  the  last  week  or 
so  is  that  we  aze  solely  responsible  for 
the  legislative  impasse  that  faces  Con- 
gress in  the  closing  days  of  this  session. 

My  interpretation  of  what  happened 
on  one  Important  legislative  matter  after 
another  is  that  our  colleagues  in  the 
otiier  body  have  refused  to  compromise 
or  have  Insisted  on  compromises  that 
were  90  percent  In  their  direction,  wheth- 
er one  is  talking  about  the  supersonic 
transport,  legislation  on  the  defense  ap- 
propriation, or  the  Cambodian  matter 
that  was  brought  into  the  discussion  last 
week  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  have  just  returned  from  a  2-day  con- 
ference with  Members  of  the  other  body 
on  food  stamp  legislation.  We  started  off 
by  identifying  26  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill.  Reluctant- 
ly, we  yielded  on  22  of  those  26  differ- 
ences. Four  Items,  we  felt,  were  so  funded 
that  we  could  not  yield.  Because  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Senate  conferees  who 
held  firm  on  those  four  points,  the  con- 
ference split  up  and  we  could  not  get  any 
concession  at  aU.  In  the  face  of  that.  In 
the  closing  days  of  ttie  session  it  is  the 
responsibility  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  stand  up  and  protect  the  convictions 
of  the  Senate  on  these  important  mat- 
ters. I  think  we  would  be  sharply  criti- 
ctzed  In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  If 
we  capitulated  on  most  questions.  We 
tried  to  be  reasonable  in  conference,  but 
there  does  come  a  time  when  a  Senator 
must  stand  on  his  convictions.  I  know 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  feels 
that  way. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  suffi- 
cient discussion  and  debate  on  the 
Items  we  have  had  under  consideration 
the  past  week.  What  is  so  regrettable 
is  that  many  of  these  major  proposals 
have  come  to  us  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session,  and  luidir  conditions  where 
Senate  conferees  were  forced  to  capitu- 
late to  return  a  report. 

I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  to  leave  out  the  SST  and 
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move  ahead  on  other  Items  U  a  practical 
solution. 

Mr.  RAMDOLPEL  It  may  be  the  prac- 
tSeal  solution.  I  vant  a  workable  solution 
and  I  am  continuing  to  do  what  I  csn 
toward  that  end. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  addresfed  a  question  to  both 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  yield  In  just 
a  moment. 

The  Senator  mentioned  conference 
disagreements.  I  have  had  a  happier 
result  than  the  Senator.  I  have  been 
a  oonleree  on  the  air  pollution  legisla- 
tion, highway  legislation,  rivers  and  har- 
bors-flood control  legislation,  and  other 
measures  Including  health  and  safety. 
We  have  solved  complex  matters  and  we 
have  brought  In  conference  reports  which 
have  been  approved  both  in  the  Bouse 
and  In  the  Senate. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  draw  compari- 
sons In  connection  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject  matter  in  conference  re- 
ports, but  those  I  have  referred  to  were 
highly  imiMrtant  and  the;  were  re- 
solved. 

I  am  glad  we  were  able  to  do  that,  and 
I  do  not  reflect  on  any  Senator  in  any 
way.  I  only  reemphaslze  the  need  some- 
how or  other  for  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
a  spirit  of  compassion.  In  a  sense,  to  bring 
about  the  settlement  of  these  matters, 
keeping  m  mind  that  the  conviction  of 
any  Senator  Is  foremost  and  understand- 
ably so.  But  there  Is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered what  all  the  people  want. 

But  I  appreciate  what  has  been  said 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

I  am  not  a  carping  critic.  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  further  than  what  I  have 
said,  and  that  is  to  Indicate  ttiat  we  have 
in  this  appropriations  bill  t6O0  million 
for  mass  transportation  which  is  ur- 
gently needed  for  the  people  of  the 
united  States.  This  also  must  be  con- 
sidered, as  must  the  Item  of  1210  million 
for  the  S8T. 

Mr.  McOovxRN.  I  would  urge  the  Sena- 
tor to  use  his  great  influence — and  he 
does  have  great  Influence — to  discuss 
with  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
are  interested  in  this  issue  the  possibility 
of  this  kind  of  settlement,  because  I 
would  think  It  would  be  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  cotmtry  and  of  us  all.  Let 
us  move  ahead  on  the  defense  appropria- 
tion and  clear  the  other  Items  that  are 
not  in  controversy,  and  then  come  back 
next  year  and  take  another  look  at  the 
supersonic  transport  Issue. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  have  been  doing 
what  the  Senator  has  suggested  we 
should  do.  I  am  sure  other  Senators  have 
been.  It  Is  not  a  matter  of  a  Senator  ac- 
commodating himself  to  plans  for 
Christmas  or  the  New  Year.  Senators 
realize  that  we  do  not.  In  a  sense,  punch 
a  time  clock  as  to  a  day  or  week  or  month. 
We  are  certainly  on  call  and  should  be 
about  the  business  of  the  public  and 
Qovemment  at  any  time.  I  am  not  think- 
ing of  that.  I  am  not  so  much  Interested 
In  the  question  of  imagery  that  we  hear 
■o  much  about  these  days.  We  frequenUy 


talk  about  tlie  Image  of  the  Senate  or 
the  Image  of  the  House.  I  am  thinung  in 
terms  of  the  actual  functioning  of  the 
legislative  body  In  concert  with  the 
reapondblUtles  of  the  executive  branch. 
Often  I  will  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
the  fault  can  be  placed  at  doors  other 
Chan  lust  our  own. 
Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  resent  strongly  the 
^petition  we  have  had  In  the  last  few 
days  in  the  press  about  the  Senate  being 
Irresponsible  when  It  questions  for  a  day 
or  two  some  particular  Item.  There  la  a 
column  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Poet,  written  by  two  distinguished  and 
respected  columnists  who  happen  to  be 
personal  friends  of  mine.  I  do  not  wel- 
come getting  into  a  quarrel  with  them, 
but  the  thrust  of  that  article  is  that  It 
was  somewhat  Irresponsible  for  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qravil)  to  spend 
a  few  hours  last  week  questioning  an 
item  that  was  not  in  our  national  inter- 
est. He  questioned  what  he  termed  was 
a  blank  check  in  advance  that  could  be 
a  surrender  of  the  powers  of  the  Senate 
In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  and  he 
raised  some  thoughtful  questions  about 
it,  and  I  thought  he  raised  them  very 
well.  I  happen  to  have  been  absent  from 
the  Senate  at  chat  time,  and  I  would 
have  been  embarrassed  had  I  been  gone 
and  no  Senator  had  raised  a  question 
and  let  it  be  a  matter  of  record.  I  think 
we  came  close  to  passing  another  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  through  this  body  with- 
out debate.  The  columnist  challenged 
the  leadership  and  wrote  that — 

At  no  time  did  the  Senate  Democratic 
leaderatilp  make  a  serlouB  eHort  to  shut  him 
OS.  Thle  gap  bslpe  explain  the  mleerable 
record  of  Oongrese  in  1970. 

I  do  not  think  it  was  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  leadership  to  permit  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  Qravd.)  ,  who  was 
joined  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pdibrioht)  and  other  Senators,  to 
make  the  point  that  they  do  not  want  to 
be  committed  again  to  a  blank  cheek 
surrender.  In  which  we  surrender  our 
powers  In  the  foreign  policy  field.  In  my 
opinion,  he  deserves  the  commendation, 
not  the  censorship,  of  the  press  or  his 
c<dleagues.  Frankly,  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  MAHsnxLD)  and  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  were  re- 
specting what  we  all  respect,  and  that  Is 
to  stand  up  and  question  thoughtfully — 

and  I  think  at  not  unreasonable  length 

a  very  controversial  Item. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  was  a  Tote,  If 
I  may  Interject. 

Mr.  McCX)VERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  supported  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  OaavxL) . 

Mr  McGOVERN.  Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  We  did  not  win.  I  am 
sure  that  our  position  was  right.  I  stud- 
led  the  problem.  Even  though  we  did 
not  prevail,  we  came  to  a  vote  on  It.  That 
Is  what  1  want  here. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  agree.  I  think  that 
If  we  could  work  out  an  arrangement  on 
the  transportation  appropriation  bill  to 
vote  on  those  sectloiu  other  than  the 
SST,  we  could  dispose  of  them  in  10  min- 
utes. Then,  if  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
want  to  vote  on  the  SST,  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Pioxxm) 
and  other  Senators  wlB  want  it  to  ocrae 


to  a  vote  without  further  debate  and  dis- 
cussion. I  am  sure  the  Senator  realizes 
that. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  hope  my  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  and  other  Senators  who 
have  been  a  part  of  our  dlscus&ion — al- 
though it  settles  nothing — is  an  indica- 
tion of  concern  of  those  who  have  vary. 
Ing  viewpoints.  I  trust  we  can  perhaps 
enter  into  such  an  understanding  or 
agreement  as  has  been  suggested.  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  would  be  the  best  one, 
but  I  would  be  for  such  an  agreement 
If  there  were  no  other  way  to  resolve  this 
issue. 
Mr.  Mc(X>VERN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  to  resume  my  remarks 
on  that  portion  of  the  SST  issue  that 
relates  to  the  balance-of -payments  prob- 
lem. I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
even  If  the  best  estimates  are  true  and 
that  there  Is  a  substantial  sale  of  this 
aircraft  in  foreign  markets,  what  that 
means  In  effect  Is  that  more  and  more 
Americans  wUl  be  flying  In  aircraft  that 
had  gone  into  foreign  markets,  and  un- 
der the  licensing  of  foreign  companies, 
so  that  In  a  few  years  we  would  have  ex- 
ported as  many  dollars  In  fares  as  we 
would  have  imported  through  the  sals 
of  the  planes  themselves.  I  And  it  very 
hard  Co  imderstand  how  that  represents 
an  Improvement  in  our  balance-ot-i>ay- 
menCs  pofiitloiL 

So  It  seems  doubtful  to  me  that  the 
builders  wlU  realize  anything  substantial 
from  the  SST  sales  in  foreign  markets, 
and  what  is  realized  would  possibly  be 
offset  by  the  increase  In  the  use  of  that 
aircraft  by  American  passengers  spend- 
ing both  their  fares  and  their  purchases 
abroad. 

Of  even  greater  slgnlflcance,  since  we 
are  concerned  with  CJovernment  Invest- 
ment here,  is  that  even  If  Boeing  could 
make  substantial  sales  and  private  profits 
abroad,  there  is  unlikely  to  be  any  public 
purpose  which  would  even  remotely  Jus- 
tify pouring  some  $1.3  billion  of  the  tax- 
payers' dollars  into  this  project. 

The  outlook  In  the  domestic  market 
is  not  much  brighter.  Our  airlines  are 
already  in  financial  trouble.  Airports  are 
congested  and  unsafe.  The  number  of 
empty  seats  has  been  growing  and  costs 
have  been  rising  sharply.  If  there  Is  one 
thing  they  do  not  need  It  is  a  demand 
that  they  purchase  large  quantities  of 
enormously  expensive  new  aircraft. 

If  they  do  they  might  find  that  they 
have  made  a  tragic  mliitake.  lliey  will 
have  Invested  some  $50  to  $60  million 
apiece  in  aircraft  of  doubtful  utUl^. 
Perhaps  some  businessmen  and  diplo- 
mats will  see  enough  value  In  supersonic 
flight  abroad  to  pay  the  extra  fares,  up 
to  30  percent  more  than  present  rate*, 
which  will  be  required  to  make  the  SST 
commercially  viable. 

In  that  connection,  as  one  who  has 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  interna- 
tional travel,  as  have  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  question  how  many  people 
who  are  traveling  today  are  reaUy  that 
Interested  In  reducing  by  2  to  3  hours 
the  amount  of  time  it  takes  to  fly  from 
here  to  cities  in  western  Europe.  A  trip 
of  this  kind  is  often  the  only  time  in  the 
life  of  a  busy  person  when  he  can  get 
•way  from  the  pressures  of  tbe  tde- 
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phone  and  everyday  life.  I  think  the 
nirniber  of  people  who  are  all  that  anx- 
ious to  cut  by  2  or  3  hours  the  alrtlme 
It  takes  to  cross  from  the  United  States 
to  Europe  has  been  exaggerated. 

Perhaps  there  are  people  who  are  will- 
ing to  accept  the  additional  hazards  that 
may  be  associated  with  the  SST,  and 
perhaps  they  wUl  And  the  added  advan- 
tages of  SST  travel  sufficiently  attractive 
so  that  they  are  willing  to  make  that 
payment,  but  I  suspect  that  very  few 
travelers  will  feel  that  those  advantages 
are  sufllciently  strong  to  overcome  many 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  raised 
about  this  airplane. 

It  is  Important  to  point  out  that  the 
amount  of  time  with  which  the  traveler 
is  concerned  Is  not  simply  flight  thne  but 
the  time  required  from  the  door  of  his 
home  or  ofBce  to  the  door  of  his  desti- 
nation. When  the  total  Is  considered,  the 
SST  may  reduce  the  transatlantic  trav- 
eler's time  from  the  present  11  hours  to 
about  8  hours,  hardly  a  remarkable 
achievement,  worth  this  kind  of  invest- 
ment and  possible  damage  to  our  en- 
vironment. 

In  that  connection,  I  recall  a  humorous 
and  yet,  I  think,  serious  article  written  a 
couple  of  years  ago  by  the  columnist. 
Art  Buchwald,  In  which  he  described  an 
imaginary  first  flight  of  the  supersonic 
transport. 

He  began  by  describing  a  delay  of  a 
couple  of  hours  lost  In  trafBc  by  the  pilot 
In  trying  to  reach  the  airport,  because  of 
Che  congested  trafllc.  Then  after  that, 
there  was  a  couple  of  hours  delay  while 
the  plane  was  waiting  for  other  aircraft. 
In  order  to  get  lined  up  for  takeoff.  After 
they  got  in  the  air,  there  were  further  de- 
lays because  of  congestion  over  the  air- 
port, and  the  airplane  was  asked  to  as- 
sume a  holding  pattern  some  distance 
away  before  it  climbed  and  moved  out  on 
course. 

Then,  when  the  plane  gets  over  the  in- 
tended airport  of  Its  destination,  there 
are  further  delays  In  landing,  and  then 
delays  getting  from  the  runway  to  a 
place  to  park  the  aircraft.  Finally,  after 
a  lot  of  other  delays  such  as  all  of  us  are 
familiar  with  in  air  travel,  the  pilot  an- 
nounces to  the  passengers  very  proudly 
that  they  have  just  clipped  4  minutes  off 
the  record  of  the  Queen  Ham. 

I  think  that  story  makes,  in  a  humor- 
ous way,  the  serious  point  that  all  of  us 
are  aware  of,  that  there  are  a  good  many 
delays  In  connection  with  travel  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  the 
engine  or  the  speed  of  the  aircraft,  and 
that  we  ought  to  think  seriously  about 
attacking  some  of  those  other  problems 
on  the  ground  that  have  to  do  with  traf- 
fic, airport  management,  and  the  supply- 
ing of  more  PAA  personnel,  who  are  badly 
overworked,  before  we  move  further  into 
this  doubtful  project. 

But  we  must  add  to  this  the  probabil- 
ity that  because  of  its  environmental  im- 
pact, the  countries  to  which  supersonic 
flight  might  be  economically  attractive 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  airlines  might 
prohibit  it.  We  have  been  assured  that  the 
two  prototypes  will  not  damage  the  en- 
vironment. We  have  no  such  assurance 
concerning  the  eventual  commercial  use 
of  this  aircraft  In  large  numbers,  and  we 


certainly  have  ample  warning  to  the  op- 
posite effect. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
NcLsoH)  has  Introduced  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  use  of  American  airports 
and  American  airways  for  supersonic 
craft  of  this  kind.  Senator  Nklsok's  bill 
seems  quite  reasonable  under  the  clr- 
•umstsnces.  Whether  or  not  It  is  adopted. 
It  is  possible  that  other  countries  might 
Incorporate  such  legislation  and  leave 
the  SST  with  no  place  to  go. 

Such  considerations  leave  us  little  rea- 
son to  wonder  why  only  about  122  copies 
of  the  Boeing  SST  have  been  ordered,  or 
why  the  orders  stopped  coming  In  many 
months  ago.  They  also  lend  credence  Co 
the  following  statement  by  K.  M.  Rup- 
penthal,  director  of  the  transportation 
management  program  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity: 

Any  major  VS.  airline  will  have  to  dedi- 
cate its  entire  net  profits  for  at  least  a  dec- 
ade to  the  purchase  of  88Tb,  unless  profit 
merglns  can  be  Unproved,  the  tax  burden  re- 
duced, or  eubetantlAl  funds  made  available 
from  other  aourcee. 

In  short,  the  SST  could  well  be  an  eco- 
nomic disaster  for  Boeing,  for  the  air- 
lines, and  for  the  Ok)vemment.  And  If 
that  does  occur,  it  will  have  been  the 
sweet  attraction  of  Oovemment  money 
which  distorted  the  judgment  of  the  pri- 
vate aircraft  and  air  transport  Industries, 
luring  them  to  the  precipice  of  economic 
ruination  and  then  standing  back  as  they 
topple  over — taking  some  $1.3  billion  of 
tax  dollars  with  them. 

I  think  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  should  be  reminded  that  in  the 
IBSO's  we  had  heard  the  same  type  of 
arguments  made  in  behalf  of  Federal 
building  of  the  jets  that  were  built  in 
the  flftles  and  sixties.  We  were  told  that 
without  that  kind  of  Federal  assistance, 
the  commercial  companies  could  not 
move  ahead  with  the  delivery  of  jet  air- 
craft that  would  keep  the  United  States 
in  the  forefront.  But  that  money  request 
was  rejected  by  Congress,  and  the  com- 
mercial companies  did  go  ahead,  they 
developed  the  best  jets  in  the  world,  and 
the  United  States  clearly  dominates  that 
market  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  am  deeply  troubled  as  wen  about 
what  this  project  says  about  the  kind 
of  national  priorities  we  seek  to  estab- 
lish through  the  use  of  Federal  resources. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  asked 
me  a  while  ago  about  the  mass  transit 
funds  that  are  In  the  transportation  ap- 
propriation bin.  Of  course,  like  other 
Senators,  I  am  concerned  that  we  do  al- 
locate Eut&cient  funds  to  deal  with  our 
mass  transit  problems  In  this  country.  In 
addition  to  that,  there  is  a  whole  range 
of  programs  that  we  ought  to  be  funding 
that  we  are  postponing  because  of  the 
budget  pressures  that  remind  us,  every 
day.  that  there  are  limits  to  the  re- 
sources we  have,  and  we  have  to  choose 
very  carefully  how  those  resources  are 
spent. 

The  President  saw  fit.  a  few  days  ago, 
to  veto  the  manpower  training  and  public 
service  employment  bill — I  suppose  pri- 
marily on  the  grounds  that  It  was  money 
we  do  not  have  In  the  budget  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  But  one  wonders  how  we  can 
deny  programs  of  that  kind  on  budgetary 


and  fiscal  grounds,  and  then  argue  for 
moving  ahead  on  an  expensive  and  highly 
doubtful  project  such  as  this. 

Who  Is  the  SST  lor? 

Certainly  it  is  not  designed  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who,  for  want  of 
advanced  ground  tran.<!portation  systems, 
waste  billions  of  hours  each  year  going 
to  and  from  their  jobs.  Some  90  percent 
of  our  people  will  have  contact  with  the 
SST  in  ottis  two  forms — part  of  their  tax 
dollars  will  have  paid  for  it,  and  they 
^i-lll  hear  Its  booms  and  suffer  its  environ- 
mental Impacts  as  they  sit  In  long  lines  of 
automobiles  or  on  railroad  waiting  plat- 
forms struggling  to  get  where  they  want 
to  go. 

Advocates  of  this  program  cite  the 
prestige  and  the  prominence  we  can  de- 
rive from  It.  They  tell  us  how  Important 
it  Is  for  the  United  States  to  be  "flrst"  in 
aviation  technology,  and  how  valuable  It 
is  to  have  other  nations  look  up  to  us. 
The  President  summed  it  up  in  his  state- 
ment after  the  Senate  vote  against  SST 
funding: 

Thrtmghout  the  history  of  aviation,  the 
tTnlted  States  has  been  Oret  In  this  field.  If 
the  action  of  the  Senate  \s  not  revened.  our 
conntry  WIU  be  relegated  to  second  place  In 
an  area  of  technological  capability  vital  to 
our  economy  and  of  profound  Importaxica  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  view  such  statements 
with  much  dismay.  They  belle  a  seriously 
distorted  vision  of  what  makes  a  nation 
great  and  wins  for  it  the  respect  of  other 
peoples  around  the  globe.  It  professes 
the  same  sort  of  false  and  costly  pride 
which  refuses  to  let  go  of  a  mistaken  for- 
eign policy  objective  because  of  the  no- 
tion that  somehow  this  would  embarrass 
us  In  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  a  much  greater  measure 
of  our  wisdom  and  our  leadership  as  a 
country  If  we  would  take  pride  m  an- 
swering the  crushing  needs  of  this  coun- 
try that  plague  us  on  every  side.  Cer- 
tainly, mass  transit  Is  one  upon  which 
we  ought  to  be  able  to  agree.  It  Is  one 
where  we  have  the  expertise  and  where 
we  have  a  clear-felt  public  need.  It  Is  a 
program  that  would  benefit  most  of  our 
citizens  at  some  time  or  other  in  the 
course  of  their  lives.  But  the  list  Is  end- 
leas — housing,  schools,  food  and  nutri- 
tion, prevention  and  treatment  of  dis- 
sease,  generation  and  distribution  of 
fuels  and  power,  the  environment,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

I  can  sec  no  cause  for  pride  for  us  to 
aim  for  a  tiny  capsule,  with  perhaps  a 
hundred  international  travelers  iniride. 
streaking  upward  at  1,800  miles  per  hour 
to  escape  choking  air,  over  a  landscape 
strewn  with  waste,  watched  by  millions 
of  people  who  do  not  even  have  enough 
food  for  their  tables. 

But  the  President  also  said  that  the 
SST  will  provide  jobs.  He  said  that  the 
Senate's  action  means  the  loss  of  at  least 
150,000  jobs  in  aerospace  and  other  In- 
dustries. Most  of  those  Jobs  would,  of 
course,  be  a  number  of  years  in  the  fu- 
ture, since  at  this  point  we  are  merely 
considering  prototypes,  not  production. 
But,  In  any  case,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
avoid  seeing  this  as  a  phony  Issue. 

Shortly  after  "'»'H''g  that  statement, 
tlia  Fresldeot  vetoed  the  Employment 
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and  Manpower  Act  of  1970,  which  In- 
eluded  (200  million  tor  public  service 
employment — for  Jobs  for  people  who 
need  tbem  most  desperately,  performing 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  In  every  State 
in  the  Union. 

If  the  President  was  deeply  concerned 
about  Jobs  on  December  5.  It  appears  that 
he  lost  that  concern  by  I>ecember  16. 

But  whatever  the  President's  feelings, 
I  suggest  that  there  are  much  better 
ways  to  deal  with  the  severe  problems 
faced  by  workers  In  aerospace  and  de- 
fense Industries.  Construction  of  an  un- 
necessary and  costly  new  airplane  Is  not 
the  answer.  We  should,  instead,  be  devel- 
oping the  means  to  convert  those  men 
and  thoee  facilities  to  constructive  uses 
where  they  can  make  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of 
this  discussion  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port, a  number  of  thoughtful  editorials 
have  been  published  In  various  news- 
papers around  the  country,  and  I  should 
like  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
editorial  in  Saturday's  New  York  Times 
entitled  "The  Senate  Squeeze."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricosd, 
as  follows: 

Trx  Btxkrm  Sotn^B 

There  la  a  game  being  played  In  Waafa- 
Ington  tbMe  daja  «U«d  tha  Smata  squeaM. 
Advocates  of  the  supersonic  traoaport  plane 
have  moved  to  shut  oir  debata  today,  two 
daya  aftar  It  began,  on  the  appraprlaUcB  MU 
which  Includes  money  for  the  BST.  With 
Chnatmas  and  final  adjournment  Just  around 
the  corner  and  with  the  Senate  burdened 
with  a  hopelessly  crowded  calendar,  the  pro- 
8BT  forces  are  counting  on  tha  ImpaUenoe 
of  IhalT  oQlleagues  to  switch  votes  In  their 
favor. 

This  la  low-grade  gamesmaoahlp.  It  la  not 
new.  The  SST  Issue  oould  have  bean  Intnigbt 
to  a  vote  months  ago,  but  Its  supportaia 
deliberately  held  It  back  until  the  elaotioKi, 
They  thought — mlstakanly— that  soma  wmv- 
ertng  Senators,  who  were  feeling  the  heat  of 
public  opinion,  would  be  wUUng  to  vote  tat 
the  plane  once  the  election  waa  safely  peat. 
The  Administration  cooperated  by  sup- 
pressing reports  from  Its  own  agenolea.  which 
ware  distinctly  unenthuMaatlc  about  the 
plana,  until  the  Senate  had  voted. 

Whan  the  Senate  still  voted  decisively — 63 
to  41 — against  any  further  money  for  the 
SST,  ita  supporters  did  not  give  up.  They 
went  Into  tha  Houae-Senata  oonfaraiua  de- 
termined to  sell  out  the  Senate  position  and 
they  did. 

Agmlnat  thla  backgroimd,  the  Senate  Is 
under  no  obligation  to  Impose  cloture  and 
hasten  to  another  vote.  Thla  Is  not  a  oaae 
of  a  wlUfm  minority  blocking  the  Judgment 
of  the  majority.  On  the  contrary,  a  minority 
Is  trying  to  extract  by  maneuver  and  preaaure 
what  It  lost  on  a  roll-call  vote. 

Senator  MansAeld.  the  majority  lattdor,  baa 
oogently  defined  the  iKue.  Although  be  Is 
opposed  In  principle  to  any  filibuster — aa  la 
The  Tlmoe — Senator  Mansfield  bellerea  that 
since  the  Senate  conferees  deliberately  "ca- 
pitulated" to  the  Houae,  the  flllbustereni  tn 
this  Instance  are  actually  defending  the  will 
of  the  majority  by  preventing  a  vote  on  a 
sham  compromise. 

Ttie  Senate  can  leadliy  diapoee  of  thla 
problem  and  turn  to  other  buatoeaa.  It  haa 
cmly  to  table  tlw  conference  report  and  peas 
a  resolution  to  continue  funds  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  minus  the 
SBT  money.  Then  the  next  Oongreea  wtien 


it  meets  In  January  can  reoooalder  the  SST 
question  without  baste  or  strain. 

It  la  not  so  easy  to  see  a  forthright  aolu- 
tlon  to  the  deadlock  which  haa  been  creatad 
by  the  omnibus  trade-healtb-welfare-SocIal 
Security  bill.  Senator  Long  and  his  Finance 
Committee  colleagues  played  the  same  wait- 
ing game  as  the  SST  supporters  and  with 
the  tame  awkward  results. 

There  la  Just  not  time  enough  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  the  omnibus  bill  apart,  vote  on 
Ita  aeparate  components,  send  them  back  to 
the  Bouse  for  a  conference  and  get  tbem 
settled  Ijefore  time  runs  out  on  Jan.  S.  In 
this  squeeze.  President  Nixon  and  the  Sen- 
ate Republican  leadership  wui  have  to  make 
a  choice,  unattractive  as  that  painful  reepon- 
iiibllity  is.  They  can  probably  get  through  the 
Social  Security  bill  with  either  import  quotas 
or  the  President's  Pamlly  Aaelstanoe  Plan  tied 
to  It, 

Doea  the  President  care  more  about  appeaa- 
Ing  hia  Southern  supportera  with  textile 
quotas  or  more  about  reforming  the  welfare 
program?  He  professes  to  want  both,  but  he 
cannot  get  both.  The  choice  he  should  make 
in  the  national  Intereet  la  clear  but  his 
preference  is  not.  If  he  refuses  to  choose, 
the  whole  omnlbtis  bill  wUl  die  In  the  Ben- 
ate  squeese. 

Mr,  McOOVERN.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscors  an  artlcJe  by  Mr. 
Oeorge  Lardner,  Jr.,  with  the  headline 
"Start  of  SST  Fleet  Figure  at  $9  billion," 
published  In  today's  Washington  Post, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rccord. 
as  follows: 

Sraar  aw  SST  Flsst  Fluuaau  aT  IS  BnxxoN 
(By  Oeorge  Lardner,  Jr.) 

The  chairman  of  a  special  White  Bouse  ad- 
visory committee  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port (SST)  has  warned  that  another  SS  bil- 
lion may  be  needed  to  certify  the  JeUlner 
and  launch  pntduotlon  of  a  oommerdal  SST 
fleet 

Dr.  Blchard  L.  Oarwln,  a  member  of  the 
President's  Science  Advisory  Committee,  said 
he  waa  convinced  that  It  will  take  much 
more  government  financing  than  the  Nixon 
administration  has  suggested  to  make  the 
SST  a  commercial  suocesa. 

Be  pointed  out  that  the  bunden  at  the 
controversial  superjet  have  been  repeatedly 
allowed  to  hold  back  proposals  for  en*n/*iTTg 
the  project  beyond  the  production  and  test- 
ing of  two  SST  prototypea. 

The  Boeing  Co  .  which  Is  bnildlng  the  8»r, 
and  General  Electric,  which  la  wn»W<wj  ^^^ 
englnea.  were  originally  suppoasd  to  submit 
plans  for  financing  certification  and  produc- 
Uon  coats  by  Jtme  ilO,  IMS.  The  deadline. 
Oarwln  said,  has  now  been  poetposed  ontU 
1B72. 

Meanwiille.  Oarwln  said,  the  FAA  has  aatl- 
mated  that  It  wui  coat  MOO  mllllan  to  certify 
plans  and  another  $8. a  billion  to  aw^wftf 
Initial  production  of  commercial  modtia. 
Both  caleulstlona.  he  added  In  a  phone  In- 
tervtew.  were  put  In  tenoa  of  iw?  dollars. 
Inflation,  he  estimated,  wUI  send  these  coals 
up  to  as  billion  by  1S7S. 

Supporters  of  the  SST  in  Oosgreaa  and 
within  the  Nixon  administration  have  atead- 
Ily  Inalated  that  private  financing  can  and 
wUI  take  over  once  the  two  SST  prototypea 
have  been  built  and  Illght-teMad,  with  an 
estimated  91 J  billion  tn  govemmant  sup- 
port. 

But  Oarwln,  who  liaa  repeatedly  xeeom- 
mended  tlie  govenunent'a  abandonsaant  at 
the  SST,  said  he  still  feels  that  ths  1300- 
mlle-an-hour  Jetliner  will  remain  too  shaky 
a  project  to  get  along  with  freah  federal 
funds,  over  and  above  the  91 J  billion. 

"Aftar  all,"  he  told  a  Senate  euboomnslt- 
tee  earlier  thla  yaar.  "the  laututype  will  not 


have  demonstrated  the  aetnal  oapabiuty  of 
the  production  aircraft,  nor  does  it  saed  to 
any  more." 

TUe  PAA's  initial  contract  with  the  Boeing 
Co.,  would  have  required  the  prototypea  to 
have  had  the  same  aerodynamic  configura- 
tion aa  a  "safe  and  economically  profitable" 
production  modeL 

But  under  contract  dungea  adopted  last 
year,  Oarwln  said,  the  produeUon  modala 
can  be  different  and  tha  prototypea  need  only 
show  that  a  successful  SST  program— a. 
naucad  either  publicly  or  privately — "could 
emerge"  from  their  perfoimanoa. 

Oarwta  la  an  industrial  phy.ilcist  with  the 
IBM  Corp.  He  headed  an  ad  hoc  sclentlflc  ad- 
visory panel  whose  findings  on  the  SST  were 
submitted  last  year  to  Mr.  Nixon's  science  ad- 
visor. Dr.  Lee  A  DuBrldge.  and  to  the  White 
House. 

Itep.  Henry  S.  Beuas  (D-Wls.)  haa  said  he 
waa  told  the  report  labeled  the  SST  "an  eco- 
nomic fiaaco.  an  environmental  disaster  and 
a  aoolal  outrage,"  but  the  White  House  re- 
fused to  release  the  study  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  "prepared  for  the  advice  of  the 
Prealdent." 

Two  conservatlonlsu  subsequently  Died 
suit  for  the  report  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act,  but  the  issue  is  still  in  the 
courts.  At  his  recent  news  conference,  Mr. 
Nixon  said  he  felt  such  reports  "should  be 
held  in  confidence."  although  he  had  "no 
objection  to  the  substance  of  the  reports 
being  made  public."  Oarwln  said  he  still  did 
not  feel  free  to  discuss  the  study  Itaelf,  but 
he  empbaslaed  that  he  "said  everything  I 
have  to  say"  about  the  SST  In  the  course  of 
critical  testimony  this  year  before  three  con- 
gressional oonunltteee. 

The  Senate  voted  earlelr  thla  month  to  end 
the  SBT  program,  but  Mr.  Nixon,  who  asked 
for  a  a280-mll]lon  appropriation  thla  year, 
urged  that  It  be  kept  alive.  Bouse-Sesate 
conferees  agreed  to  support  «310  million  for 
the  project,  of  which  half  has  already  been 
spent.  The  conference  report  ran  into  a  Sen- 
ate filibuster  and  la  now  tied  up  in  the  end- 
of-session  Jam. 

The  government,  Oarwln  has  maintained, 
should  have  held  Boeing  hi  default  of  Its  Ini- 
tial contract  because  of  Its  failure  to  meet 
original  specifications  for  the  SST.  Instead, 
he  says,  so  many  changea  have  been  ap- 
proved that  "it  is  problematical  whether  the 
SST  wui  fit  on  existing  airfields."  The  com- 
mercial SST,  Oarwm  has  also  protested,  wUl 
produce  as  much  "sideline  noise"  on  airport 
runways  aa  50  Boeing  747  "Jumbo  Jeta"  tak- 
ing on  at  once. 

Reiterating  that  "very  major  uncertain- 
ties" atiout  the  SST  will  remain  even  after 
the  prototypes  are  built  and  tested.  Oarwln 
said  he  thinlcs  it  very  likely,  aa  he  told  one 
congreMlonal  hearing,  that  "much  more 
government  money  wlU  t>e  neeeasary.** 

If  the  half-completed  protot.vpe  program 
is  so  promising,  he  said,  Boeing  ought  to 
Jump  at  the  chance  to  drop  further  federal 
funding.  "Congteas  has  already  appropriated 
•700  million."  he  said.  If  the  goternmcnt 
dropped  the  program  now,  he  said.  Boeing 
would  be  free  of  any  obUgation  to  pay  the 
money  back. 

"If  this  were  such  a  good  oommerdal  deal." 
Oarwln  said,  "I  wotUd  expect  they  would  be 
anxious  to  do  this." 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  yielding. 

I  have  Just  reread  a  letter  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker  of 
the  House,  dated  June  14,  19«3,  signed 
by  then  President  Keimedy.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  SST. 
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At  that  time,  of  course.  President 
Kennedy  Initiated  the  development  of 
the  SST  and  outlined  some  of  the  reasons 
he  Indicated: 

It  win  maintain  the  historic  United  States 
leadership  m  aircraft  development. 

It  wUl  enable  thla  country  to  demoiutrate 
the  technological  accompllshmenta  which 
can  be  achieved  under  a  democratic,  free 
enterprise  system. 

Xta  manufacture  and  operation  will  expand 
our  international  trade. 

It  win  strengthen  the  United  States  air- 
craft manufacturing  Industry  .  .  . 

President  Kennedy  went  on  to  say  that, 
of  course,  it  would  coat  money.  But  he 
also  stated: 

We  cannot,  however,  permit  this  high 
coat,  nor  the  difficulties  and  risks  of  such 
an  ambitious  program  to  preclude  thla 
country  from  participating  In  the  logical 
next  development  of  a  conunercial  aircraft. 

The  question  I  have  for  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  is  this:  Has  there 
been  such  ciiange,  now  that  we  have 
Invested  some  »700  million,  such  a  change 
since  1D83.  in  a  program  initiated  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  that  we  should 
now  turn  our  back  on  the  program? 
What  change  has  been  brought  about? 
Why  should  we  not  finish  the  program 
Initiated  by  President  Kennedy? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  think  that  at  least 
two  things  have  happened  In  the  Inter- 
vening years. 

First,  we  have  at  least  7  years  of  per- 
spective that  President  Kennedy  did  not 
Jrnve  at  the  time  his  life  was  brought  to 
an  end.  I  think  that  if  he  were  here  and 
able  to  si>eak  for  himself  he  would  ex- 
press the  hope  that  we  would  have 
learned  more  not  only  about  this  project 
but  also  about  a  number  of  other  recom- 
mendations that  were  made  with  what- 
ever vision  he  had  at  that  time.  I  sus- 
pect he  would  see  the  Issue  of  national 
priorities  in  a  different  light. 

Second,  we  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  the  problems  of  the  envirooment 
today  than  we  did  early  in  the  1960's, 
when  President  Kennedy  was  first  rec- 
ommending this  airplane.  I  doubt  very 
much  tliat  the  environmental  impact  of 
the  aircraft  entered  into  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  ttiinklng  at  that  time. 
Ths  environment  and  the  problems  of 
air  pollution  are  matters  that  have  come 
into  national  focus,  as  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  knows,  more  In  recent  years  than 
they  did  at  the  beginning  of  the  1960's, 
At  that  time,  the  overriding  considera- 
tions were  gross  national  product,  mat- 
ters associated  »1th  balance  of  payments, 
and  so  forth.  But  now  we  have  come  to 
tmderstand  that  there  are  other  factors 
of  equal  If  not  greater  importance,  and 
one  of  those  is  the  overriding  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  environment. 

I  do  not  want  to  suggest  here  that  for 
all  time  we  ought  to  dismiss  the  possi- 
bility of  building  a  supersonic  transport. 
I  do  think  that  we  ought  to  slow  down 
this  project,  postpone  It  for  the  time  be- 
ing, until  we  have  more  answers  to  these 
environmental  concerns. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOL£.  It  has  been  suggested,  not 
by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  but  by  some 


who  are  very  knowledgeable  Insofar  as 
the  SST  Is  concerned,  that  one  way  to 
find  the  answers  to  some  of  the  environ- 
mental questions — and  they  are  very  ser- 
ious questions — is  to  proceed  with  the 
prototype  program. 

Why  not  let  the  Americans  determine 
the  environmental  aspects?  Why  wait  for 
Ihe  British,  the  French,  or  the  Rus- 
sians? Why  should  not  we  determine 
the  answers?  And  how  can  we  determine 
the  answers  without  a  prototype? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  progress  the  French,  the  British,  and 
the  Russians  are  supposedly  making  In 
this  field  Justifies  our  making  the  same 
mistake. 

Mr.  DOLE.  How  will  we  ever  find  the 
answers  unless  someone  proceeds? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  To  say  that  they  are 
going  ahead  doea  not  carry  very  much 
weight  with  me.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
have  heard  reports  from  a  number  of 
people — particularly  In  Britain — since 
the  Senate  action  in  delaying  this  pro- 
gram, to  the  effect  that  they  thought  It 
was  a  wise  Judgment  on  our  part.  Indi- 
cating that  the  British,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  might  Uke  to  get  out  of  their  con- 
tract on  this  aircraft  and  take  another 
look  at  it. 

But  If  the  United  States  aspires  to  a 
role  of  Intelligent  international  leader- 
ship, we  should  not  plunge  Into  these 
projects  merely  because  other  countries 
have  decided  to  go  ahead.  I  think  the 
environmental  questions  and  the  ques- 
tion about  national  priorities,  which  were 
not  in  as  sharp  focus  In  1962  and  1963 
as  they  are  today,  are  the  real  consid- 
erations that  Justify  delaying  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  asked.  "Why  should  not  we 
produce  the  prototype  so  that  we  can 
find  out  the  effect  of  the  Bupersonlc 
transport  on  the  environment?" 

The  answer  to  that  Is  that  the  scien- 
tists say  overwhelmingly  that  there  Is 
nottiing — but  nothing — tiiat  these  tvro 
prototypes  can  contribute  to  this  ques- 
tion. What  we  need  In  order  to  find  out 
what  effect  hundreds  of  SSTs  flying  In 
the  same  corridor  at  65.000  to  70.000  feet 
will  have  on  the  ozone  Is  to  have  planes 
fly  at  that  height.  What  we  need  in 
order  to  determine  the  sound  problem  la 
to  have  the  engines.  We  do  not  have  to 
produce  the  prototypes  in  order  to  an- 
swer a  single  question  about  the  environ- 
ment. We  have  military  planes  that 
are  supersonic.  We  have  the  engines 
available  now.  So  we  do  not  need  to  spend 
this  additional  money  to  get  answers  as 
to  the  environment.  To  the  extent  that 
we  can  get  them  at  all  on  the  prototypes, 
we  can  get  them  with  the  military  plane. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  letter  from  President  Kennedy 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Sp«tker  of  the  House  dated  June  14, 
1963,  with  reference  to  the  development 
of  the  SST. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 


Lxrraa  to  tbk  Paaamawr  ov  nxx  SaiiaTa  ssni 
TO  THa  SnsKia  ov  ths  Boirac  oh  Dxvxl- 
OPMSHT  or  A  Glvn,  BTTTBaomc  An  Tasjra- 


Dsaa  Ma. 


Jtim  14,  1963. 

:  Tile  Congreaa  has 

laid  down  national  aviation  objectlvee  In  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  I96a.  Theee  Include 
the  development  of  an  air  transportation 
system  which  will  further  our  domestic  and 
International  commerce  and  tile  national  de- 
fense. Theee  objectives,  when  viewed  tn  the 
light  of  today's  anation  ohalletigea,  clearly 
requires  ths  commencement  of  a  national 
program  to  support  the  development  of  s 
conunercial  supersonic  transport  aircraft 
wiilch  Is  safe  for  the  paaaei^er,  economl- 
caUy  sound  for  the  world's  olrllDes,  and  whose 
operating  performance  is  superior  to  that  of 
any  comparable  aircraft. 

Otir  determination  that  the  national  inter- 
eat  requires  such  a  program  Is  based  on  a 
number  of  factors  of  varying  weight  and  Im- 
portance: 

A  aucoeasful  supersotUc  transport  can  be 
an  efficient,  productive  commercial  vehicle 
which  provides  swift  travel  for  the  passenger 
and  shows  promise  of  developing  a  market 
which  will  prove  profitable  to  the  manufac- 
tiu^er  and  operator. 

It  will  advance  the  frontiers  of  terhnlcal 
knowledge — not  as  a  byproduct  of  military 
procurement,  but  In  the  purault  of  commer- 
cial objectlvee. 

It  will  maintain  the  historic  United  States 
leadersblp  In  aircraft  development. 

It  will  enable  this  country  to  demonstrate 
the  technical  accomplishments  which  can  be 
achieved  under  a  democratic,  free  enterprlae 
system. 

Its  manufacttu^  and  operatloo  will  expand 
our  International  trade. 

It  will  strengthen  the  United  States  air- 
craft manufacturing  Industry — a  valuable 
national  aaeet — and  provide  employment  to 
thousands  of  Americana. 

The  cost  of  such  a  prt>gram  Is  large — It 
could  be  as  great  as  one  billion  dollars  for 
a  development  program  of  about  six  years. 
This  is  beyond  the  flnancisl  capsblllty  of  our 
aircraft  manufacturers.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, permit  this  high  cost,  nor  the  difllcultles 
and  risks  of  such  an  ambitious  program  to 
preclude  this  country  from  participating  in 
the  logical  next  development  of  a  commercial 
aircraft.  In  order  to  permit  this  participa- 
tion, the  United  States,  through  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  must  proceed  at  once  with 
a  program  of  assistance  to  Industry  to  de- 
velop an  aircraft. 

The  proposed  program,  though  It  will  yield 
much  technological  knowledge,  la  prin- 
cipally a  conunercial  venture.  Its  aim  la  to 
serve.  In  competition  with  others,  a  substan- 
tial segment  of  the  world  market  for  such 
on  aircraft.  While  the  magnitude  of  the  de- 
velopment task  requires  substantial  Oovem- 
mant  financial  participation,  It  Is  unwise  and 
tinneoeesary  for  the  Government  to  bear  all 
of  the  costs  and  risks.  Consequently.  I  prt>- 
pose  a  program  in  which  (1)  manufacturers 
of  the  aircraft  will  be  expected  to  pay  a  mlm- 
mum  of  26Tr  of  the  development  costs,  and. 
In  addition,  (2)  airlines  thst  purchase  the 
aircraft  will  be  expected  to  pay  a  further  por- 
tion of  the  Oovemment'B  development  ooets 
through  royalty  payments. 

The  requirement  for  cost  sharing  by  the 
manufacturers  will  assure  tbat  the  ooet  of  the 
program  will  be  held  to  the  absolute  mini- 
mum. In  no  event  will  the  Government  In- 
vestment be  permitted  to  exceed  »750  mil- 
lion. Moreover,  the  Government  does  not 
intend  to  pay  any  production,  purchase,  or 
operating  subsidies  to  manufacturers  or  alr- 
llnee.  On  the  other  hand,  this  will  not  ex- 
clude conslderatlan  by  the  Government  of 
credit  aaslatanoe  to  manufacturers  during  the 
production  process. 

Although  the  Government  will  Inltaally 
bear  (he  principal  Bnanclal  burden  In  the  d<» 
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TelopoMDt  pbue,  participation  by  Industry 
u  a  rlak-LaUng  partner  la  an  esHntlal  of 
thte  undertaking.  First,  the  development  of 
civil  aircraft  should  be  a  private  enterprise 
effort,  a  product  of  the  Interaction  of  air- 
craft nuDufaoturen  and  their  proapeetlve 
cuBtomers.  We  wlah  to  change  thla  relation- 
ship u  little  as  possible,  and  then  only  tern* 
porarlly.  If  the  Government  were  tbe  full 
rlak-taker,  the  degree  of  contnil  and  direc- 
tion which  It  would  have  to  give  to  the 
program,  to  the  expenditure  of  fnnda.  to  the 
Mlectlon  of  designs,  to  the  making  of  tech- 
nical deetslOB,  would  of  neceeaity  be  too 
great.  If  however,  prlvat«  iDduatry  bears  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  risk,  the  degree  of 
Government  control  and  the  size  of  the 
Government  staff  required  to  monitor  the 
program  can  b«  held  to  a  minimum. 

Second,  our  objective  is  to  build  a  com- 
merdally  sound  aircraft,  as  well,  as  one 
with  superior  perTorraance  characteristics. 
Tills  will  require,  at  a  relatively  early  stage, 
a  determination  vrhether  the  aircraft's  cost 
and  characteristics  are  such  that  It  will  find 
a  commercial  market.  This  la  a  difficult  task, 
and  our  decision  that  we  have  aacceeded  In 
developing  such  a  commercially  sound  air- 
craft will.  In  large  measure,  be  attested  to 
by  Industry's  wUUngneas  to  parUdpato  In 
the  nsk-taklng. 

If  at  any  point  In  the  devtiopment  pro* 
gram.  It  appears  that  the  aircraft  will  not 
be  economically  sotmd,  or  If  there  Is  not 
adequate  financial  participation  by  Industry 
in  this  venture,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
postpone,  terminate,  or  substantially  redi- 
rect this  program. 

Our  first  concern,  however,  must  be  to 
got  the  program  launched.  I  am  convinced 
that  our  national  Interest  require*  that  we 
move  ahead  In  this  vital  area  with  a  sound 
program  which  will  develop  thb  aircrafi  In 
an  efficient  manner.  For  that  reason  X  com- 
mend this  proposal  to  your  early  attention. 

I  wlU  shortly  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
r«queet  for  funds  to  meet  the  Immediate 
requirements  of  thli  program,  such  aa  the 
detailed  design  competition.  Then  we  will 
be  started  on  the  task  of  marshalling  the 
funds  of  Government  and  the  Ingenuity  and 
management  skills,  aa  well  as  funds,  of 
Anurlcan  Industry  to  uaber  In  a  new  era 
of  OGOunerclal  flight. 
Slaoaraly. 

JOHW  P.  KimnDT. 


B«r.    McOOVERN. 

yield  the  floor. 


Mr.    President.    I 


UESSAQE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hotue 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  249)  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  the  proclamation  of 
marketing  quotas  for  hurley  tobacco  for 
the  3  marketing  years  beginning  October 
1. 1971. 

The  message  also  amnounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  14646)  to 
amend  Otle  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  certain  uses  of  likenesses  of 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  seals  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  H  Jt 
19333)  to  proTlde  greater  protection 
lor  customers  of  r««lstered  brokers  and 


dealers  and  members  of  national  securi- 
ties exchangee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
fHJl.  19685)  to  provide  addltlcmal  reve- 
nue for  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIQNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills: 

H^  SM.  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
C^YUB-PIorlda  Barge  Canal  the  '^enry  Hol- 
land Buokman  lock"; 

H-R.  3107.  An  act  to  oOlelaUy  dmlgnafta  the 
Totten  Trail  Pumping  Statioa: 

HJl.  4082.  An  act  for  the  rellaf  of  Thomaa 
J.  Back; 

RJl.  6100.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bcrahel 
Smith,  pubtliher  of  the  Lindsay  News,  of 
Lindsay.  Okla.; 

H.H.  eSM.  An  act  to  provlda  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells  and  fittings  for 
use  of  Smith  College.  Northhampton.  Mas*.; 

HJL.  7ae4.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mia' 
Peart  C.  Davis; 

H.B.  7834.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
farmed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  the 
Ubby  Dam,  Montana,  as  'Xake  Koocanusa"; 

HJt.  11M7.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Tarmets  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1B61,  as  amended,  to  incnaae  the  loan  limi- 
tation on  certain  loans; 

H^.  13138.  An  ut  for  the  relief  of  William 
Hcrldman.  Junior; 

H.R.  12904.  An  set  to  r«iame  a  pool  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  "lake  Ocklawaha": 

H.R.  13183.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
E.  Dart; 

HJR.  14068.  An  act  to  deslgnat*  aa  the 
John  H.  Of  erton  Lock  and  Dam  tba  lock  and 
dam.  authorised  to  be  constructed  on  the 
Bed  River  near  Alexandria,  Louisiana; 

ajl.  16370.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Tbad' 
d*ua  J.  Pawlak; 

HJL  18373.  An  act  for  the  reltet  of  David  L. 
Kennlaon; 

EA.  1&606.  An  aet  f or  the  relief  of  Jack  B. 
Smith  and  Charles  K.  Martin  Junior; 

H^  16603.  An  act  for  the  raUef  of  Gary  W. 
3t«wart: 

H.B.  169S6.  An  sot  for  the  relief  of  Rl^uud 
N.  Stanford; 

H.B.  17750.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Ooogroas  to  the  city  of  Boaton  to  oonstruct. 
maintain,  and  operate  a  causeway  and  flxad- 
■pan  bridge  In  Ton  Point  Channel.  Boston, 


HA.  18858.  An  act  to  change  the  name  (tf 
t2i«  West  Branch  Dam  and  Baserrolr.  Ma- 
honing River.  Ohio,  to  the  MlchaM  J.  Klrwan 
Dam  and  Reeerrotr: 

HA.  19856.  An  act  to  deatgnate  the  lake 
farmed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the  But- 
ler Valley  Dam.  California,  as  "Blue  Lake"; 
and 

HA.  19800.  An  act  to  name  a  Federal 
building  In  Memphis,  Itameaaee.  for  the  late 
Clifford  Davis. 


HJl.  1785S— AN  ACT  FOR  THE  REUEP 
OP  CARLO  BIANCHI  k  CO..  INC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged  from  fur- 
ther consideration  of  HB..  17853,  and 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Its  Immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESXDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered  aud  th«  Scautte 


will  proceed  to  Its  Immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  biU.  HJl.  17853.  for  the  reUef  of 
Carlo  Bianchl  ft  Co.,  Inc..  was  considered^ 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


EMEROENC7   HEALTH   PERSONNEL 
ACT  OP  1D70 

Mr.  MANBPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  4106. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoLK)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  bill  (S.  4106)  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  "National 
Health  Service  Corps,"  which  were  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  Insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Koer- 
gency  Health  Personnel  Act  of  1970". 

S»c.  3.  Part  O  of  title  HI  of  the  Public 
Health  Berrlee  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
after  aeotlon  838  the  following  new  eeotlon: 

"ABSZCWimrT   OV   UXDZCAL   AKD   OTBn   HZALTH 
PSSSOHMXL  TO  CmiTtCAZ.  UOUM 

"Sac.  sao.  (a)  It  sbaU  be  the  function  of 
an  Identifiable  administrative  unit  within 
the  Serrloe  to  Improve  the  delivery  of  health 
services  to  persons  living  In  communities 
and  areas  of  the  United  Statee  where  health 
personnel  and  services  are  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  health  needs  of  the  residents  of 
such  communities  and  areas. 

"(h)  Upon  requect  of  a  State  or  local 
health  agency  or  other  public  or  nonpioflt 
private  OTganlzntton,  in  an  area  deslgxutted 
by  the  Secretary  u  an  area  with  a  critical 
health  manpower  shortage,  to  have  health 
personnel  of  the  Service  assigned  to  such 
area,  and  upon  certification  to  the  Secretary 
by  the  State  and  the  district  medical  so- 
cletlea  (or  dental  socletlea.  or  other  ^jpro- 
prlate  health  societies  as  the  case  may  be) 
for  that  area,  and  by  the  local  government 
for  that  area,  that  such  health  personnel  are 
needed  for  that  area,  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorlawd,  whenever  he  deems  such  action  ap- 
propriate, tc  assign  commissioned  officers  and 
other  peraonnei  of  the  Service  to  provide,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Saoretary, 
health  care  and  sarvicea  for  penona  residing 
in  such  areas.  Such  care  and  services  shall 
be  provided  in  connection  with  (1)  direct 
health  care  programs  carried  out  by  the  Serv- 
ice; (3)  any  direct  care  program  carried  out 
In  whole  or  In  part  with  Federal  financial 
asrtjstanoe:  cr  (S)  any  other  health  care  ac> 
tlTtty  which  Is  In  furtharanos  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  aeotlon.  Any  person  who  re- 
ceives a  aarvloe  provided  under  this  section 
shall  be  charged  for  such  service  at  a  rate 
established  by  the  Secretary,  pursuant  to 
rc^rulatlons.  to  recover  the  reasonable  ooet 
of  providing  such  service:  except  that  If  such 
person  Is  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary  to  be  finable  to  pay  such  charge, 
the  Secretary  may  provide  for  the  fumlah- 
Ing  of  such  service  at  a  reduced  rate  or  with- 
out charge.  If  a  Federal  agency  or  a  State 
or  local  government  agency  or  other  third 
party  would  be  respKinsIble  for  all  or  part  of 
the  coat  of  the  service  provided  under  this 
aectlon  If  such  sttrvlce  had  not  been  provided 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  Shall  col- 
lect from  suoh  agency  or  third  party  the  por- 
tion at  nich  ooat  for  which  It  would  be  so 
responsible.  Any  funds  collected  by  the  Sac- 
retary  tmder  this  subaectloo  8haU  he  depos- 
ited in  the  Treasury  as  mlsoeDaneous  re- 
ceipts. 

"(c)  OommlaaloQed  officers  and  other  per- 
sonnel of  the  Service  assigned  to  areas  dee- 
tgnstert  under  subeectton  (b)    ihaU  zwt  be 
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iBtiiidsd  In  datermlnlng  ^lether  any  limita- 
tion on  the  number  of  personnel  which  may 
be  employed  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  been  ezoeedad. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary,  to  the  extent  feasible. 
may  make  such  arrangements  aa  he  detar- 
mincs  neceseary  to  enable  officers  and  other 
personnel  of  the  Serrloe  In  providing  care  and 
sarvicea  under  subsection  (b)  to  utUlaa  the 
health  facilities  of  the  area  un  be  served.  If 
there  are  no  such  facilities  In  such  area,  the 
Secretary  may  arrange  to  have  such  care  and 
servloee  provided  in  the  nearest  health  fa- 
culties of  the  Service  or  the  Secretary  may 
tease  or  otherwise  provide  faculties  in  such 
area  for  the  provision  of  suoh  care  and 
services. 

"(e)(1)  There  Is  established  a  council  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Advisory  CotuicU 
on  Health  Manpower  Shortage  Areas  (here- 
inafter in  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
'Council') .  The  CouncU  shall  be  composed 
of  fifteen  memben  ^ipolnted  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  follows: 

"(A)  Four  members  Shall  be  appointed 
from  the  general  public,  representing  the 
consumers'  of  health  care. 

"(B)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  the  medical,  dental,  and  other  health 
professions  and  health  teaching  professions. 

"(C)  Three  members  shall  be  appointed 
from  State  health  or  health  planning  agen- 
cies. 

"(D)  Three  members  shsll  be  appointed 
from  the  Bervloe,  at  lesst  two  of  whom  shall 
he  commissioned  officers  of  the  Service. 

"  (K)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  Natlona]  Advisory  Council  on  Compre- 
hensive Health  Planning. 

"(F)  One  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Regional 
Medical  Programs.  The  Council  shall  con- 
sult with,  advise,  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to.  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  his 
responsibilities  In  carrying  out  this  section. 

"(a)  Members  of  the  Council  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  a  term  of  throe  years  and  shall 
not  be  removed,  except  for  c&uae.  Members 
may  be  reappointed  to  the  OounoU. 

"(3)  Appointed  members  of  the  Ooimell, 
while  attending  meetings  or  conferences 
thereof  or  otherwise  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  Counx:!!,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day,  including 
traveltlme,  and  whlJ«  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  Includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  au- 
thorised by  section  G703(b)  of  tlUe  6  of  the 
United  States  Code  for  persons  in  the  Oov- 
eiximent  service  employed  intermittently. 

"(f>  It  shaU  be  the  function  of  the  Seore- 


mertlcal.  data!,  a&d  other  health  associa- 
tions and  from  other  medical  personnel  of 
the  community  or  area  codaaldered  for  as- 
sistance under  this  aectlon. 

"(g)  To  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated 110,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  SO,  1871:  »ao,000.000  for  the  fiscal 
year  eiuUng  June  30.  1973;  and  #30,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1073." 
■  Sec.  4.  Title  n  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  Is  amsnded  by  adding  after  sectioo 
338  the  following  new  section: 

"oarmss  or  csbtaut  MALpaacnci  azro 


"(1)  to  establish  guidelines  with  respect 
to  how  tke  Service  shall  be  utilised  in  areas 
designated  under  this  aectlon; 

"(3)  to  select  ocmmlsBloned  officers  of  the 
Bervloe  and  other  persoimel  for  assignment 
to  the  areas  designated  under  this  sectloa: 
and 

"(8)  to  determine  which  camjnunltlea  or 
areas  may  receive  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion taking  Into  consideration — 

"(A)  the  need  of  the  community  or  area 
for  health  services  provided  under  this  see- 
Uoo; 

"(B)  the  wlUlngneH  of  the  community. or 
area  and  the  appropriate  govemmentai  agen- 
cies therein  to  assist  and  cooperate  with  the 
Serrtoe  in  providing  effective  health  services 
to  residents  of  the  community  or  area; 

**(0)  the  reoommandatlons  of  any  agen- 
cy or  organlsatlou  wtdoh  may  be  responsl- 
bie  for  the  development,  imder  section  814 
(b) ,  of  a  ocunprehenalve  plan  ooverlng  all  or 
any  part  of  the  area  or  eatnmanlty  involved: 

"(D)    reocBunsodatlans    from    the    Stats 


"Sec.  333.  (a)  The  remedy  against  the 
United  States  provided  by  sections  1346(b) 
and  2673  of  title  38,  or  by  8lt*mailve  benefits 
provided  by  the  United  8Ut«  where  the 
Bvftllsblllty  of  such  benefits  precludes  a 
remedy  under  section  1346(b)  of  title  38.  for 
damage  for  personal  Injury.  Including  death. 
reaultlng  from  the  performance  of  medical, 
8\jrgical.  dental,  or  related  functions,  Includ- 
ing the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  investi- 
gation, by  any  oommlasloned  officer  or  em- 
ployee'of  the  Public  Health  Service  while  act- 
ing within  the  scope  of  his  office  or  employ- 
ment, shall  be  exclusive  of  any  other  civil 
action  or  proceeding  by  reason  of  the  same 
subject-matter  against  the  officer  or  employee 
(or  his  estate)  whose  act  or  omission  gave 
rise  to  the  claim. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  defend 
any  civil  action  or  proceeding  brought  in  any 
court  against  any  person  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  (or  his  estate)  for 
any  such  damage  or  injury.  Any  such  person 
against  whom  such  civil  action  or  proceeding 
Is  brought  shall  deliver  within  such  time  af- 
ter date  of  service  or  knowledge  of  service  as 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General,  all  proc- 
ess served  upon  him  or  an  attested  true  copy 
thereof  to  his  immediate  superior  or  to 
whomever  was  designated  by  the  Secretary  to 
receive  suoh  papers  and  such  person  shall 
promptly  furnish  copies  of  the  pleading  and 
process  therein  to  the  United  SUtes  attorney 
for  the  district  embracing  the  place  wherein 
the  proceeding  is  brought,  to  the  Attorney 
General,  and  to  the  Secretary. 

"(c)  Upon  a  oertlOeatlon  by  the  Attorney 
General  that  the  defendant  was  acting  In  the 
scope  of  his  employment  at  the  time  of  the 
Incident  out  of  which  the  suit  arose,  any 
such  civil  action  or  proceeding  commenced 
in  a  State  court  shall  be  removed  without 
bond  at  any  time  before  trial  by  the  Attorney 
General  to  the  district  coiirt  of  the  United 
States  of  the  district  and  division  embracing 
the  place  wherein  it  Is  pending  and  the  pro- 
ceeding deemed  a  tort  action  brought  against 
the  United  Statee  under  the  provisions  of 
title  38  and  all  references  ihereto.  Should  a 
United  States  district  oourt  determine  on  a 
hearing  on  a  motion  to  remand  held  before 
a  trial  on  the  merit  that  the  case  so  removed 
Is  one  In  which  a  remedy  by  suit  within  the 
meaning  of  subsection  (a)  of  thia  section  Is 
not  available  against  che  United  States,  the 
case  shall  be  remanded  to  the  State  Court: 
Provided,  That  where  such  a  remedy  Is  pre- 
cluded becanse  of  the  availability  of  a  remedy 
through  proceedings  for  compensation  cr 
other  benefits  from  the  United  States  as  pro- 
vided by  any  other  law,  the  ease  shall  be  dis- 
missed, but  In  the  event  the  running  of  any 
limitation  of  time  for  commencing,  or  filing 
an  afpUcatlon  or  claim  in,  such  proceedings 
for  oompensstlon  or  other  benefits  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  suspended  during  the 
pendency  of  the  civil  action  or  proceeding 
under  this  section. 

"(d)  The  Attorney  General  may  comprise 
or  setUe  any  claim  asaerted  In  such  dvU 
action  or  proceeding  In  the  manner  pro- 
vided In  aectlon  3677  of  tlUe  38  and  with 
the  same  eOeet. 

"(e)  For  purpoeea  of  this  section,  the  pro 
vtstona  of  aectlon  3680(b)  of  tttle  SB  shall 
not  apply  to  aaaault  or  battery  arising  oat  of 


negligence  in  Uie  performance  of  medical, 
su^flcal,  dental,  or  rMated  functions,  in- 
cluding the  conduct  of  cUnlcal  studies  or 
Investlgations. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  or  his  designee  may. 
to  the  extent  that  he  deems  appropriate, 
hold  harmless  or  provide  liability  insurance 
for  any  offtcer  or  employee  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  damage  for  personal  In- 
Jury,  Including  death,  uegUgenUy  caused  by 
such  officer  or  employee  while  acting  within 
the  scope  of  his  office  or  employment  and  as 
a  result  of  the  performance  of  medical,  sttr- 
glcal,  dental,  or  related  functions.  Including 
the  conduct  of  clinical  studies  or  Investi- 
gations, If  such  employee  is  assigned  to  a 
foreign  country  or  detailed  to  a  State  or 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  to  a  non- 
profit Institution,  and  If  the  circumstances 
ore  such  as  are  likely  to  preclude  the  reme- 
dies of  third  persona  against  the  United 
SUtae  described  in  section  3679(b)  of  title 
38,  for  such  damage  or  Injury." 

And.  amend  the  title  so  ae  to  read:  "An 
Act  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act 
to  authorize  the  aaslgnment  of  commlsaioned 
officers  of  the  Public  Health  Service  to  areas 
with  critical  medical  manpower  shortagee. 
to  encourage  health  personnel  to  practice  In 
areas  where  shortages  of  such  [>er8onnel  exist. 
and  for  other  purpoees." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  could  I  ask 
the  distlnaruished  majority  leader  what 
thUis? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ves.  of  course.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  clerk  please  state  the 
UUe? 

The  legislative  derk  read  as  follows; 

S.  4106,  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ices Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  health  service  corps. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Kepresenta- 
tlves  to  6.4106. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill,  of  which  I 
am  a  cosponsor.  is  to  authorize  the  use 
of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  providing  health  serv- 
ices to  persons  living  in  communities  and 
areas  of  the  United  Statee  where  health 
personnel  and  services  are  inadequate. 
There  are  rural  areas  in  America  con- 
taining as  many  as  12.000  persons  with- 
out a  single  medical  doctor  available  to 
treat  them,  Wrangel  Island,  Alaska,  with 
3,000  people,  does  not  have  one  doctor. 

■niere  are  134  counties  In  the  united 
States,  a  number  In  my  own  State,  with- 
out a  medical  doctor  in  any  one  of  them, 
■mere  are  large  areas  in  America,  with 
thousands  of  people  living  there,  but  Prtth 
no  medical  doctor  among  them. 

The  Nation  is  facing  a  crisis  In  the 
delivery  of  health  care  to  our  citizens. 
One  of  the  most  Important  ingredients  In 
that  crisis  Is  the  tremendous  shortage  of 
doctors  In  this  Nation.  We  presently  have 
a  shortage  of  50.000  doctors  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  is  only  part  of 
the  problem. 

Of  the  doctors  that  we  do  have,  an 
ever-decreasing  proportion  go  Into  gesi- 
eral  practice  or  farnOy  medicine  so  that 
the  odds  that  a  rural  or  remote  area  will 
have  a  doctor  are  compounded  by  the 
incentives  for  doctore  to  specialize. 

In  1881,  over  76  percent  of  the  physl- 
elam  In  this  oountzy  were  engaged  In 
general  practice:  by  1940  lees  than  50 
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percent  were  In  general  pnotloe;  ud 
now  there  are  only  20  percent  In  general 
practice.  The  figure  promises  to  go  even 
lower,  since  less  than  15  percent  of  re- 
cent medical  school  graduates  have  Indi- 
cated an  Intention  of  going  into  general 
practice.  In  other  words,  while  there  was 
one  family  doctor  for  every  1.000  persons 
to  1931,  this  figure  is  one  for  every  3.000 
persons.  ^mim 

To  alleviate  this  problem.  Congress  has 
already  made  a  start.  At  the  present 
time,  the  President  has  on  his  desk  ready 
to  be  signed  Into  law,  my  bill.  S.  3418,  to 
promote  the  family  practice  of  medicine 
by  giving  emphasis  and  prestige  to  fam- 
ily medicine  in  our  medical  schools.  The 
bill  will  provide  1225  million  for  medical 
schools  and  hospitals  for  this  purpote 
over  the  next  3  yeare. 

But,  the  problem  Is  now.  Many  rural 
areas,  as  well  as  urban  centers,  simply  do 
not  have  available  doctors  to  provide 
good  health  care  to  people.  For  that  rea- 
son, this  National  Health  Service  Corps 
bill  win  utilize  the  fine  doctors  in  our 
Public  Health  Service  to  go  into  such 
areas  and  provide  needed  health  care. 

At  tills  point.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
point  out  that  there  are  a  few  differences 
to  the  Senate-passed  bill  and  the  bill 
that  passed  the  House  and  Is  presently 
before  us. 

While  the  Senate  bill  established  a 
National  Health  Service  Corps  under  a 
Director,  the  House  bill  refers  to  an  Iden- 
tifiable administrative  unit  within  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  assign  health 
personnel  In  needed  areas. 

The  House-passed  bill  also  includes  a 
provision  that  a  request  from  a  State  or 
local  health  agency  Is  a  prerequisite  to 
assigning  health  personnel  to  an  area. 
This  was  not  In  the  Senate  bill. 

While  the  Senate  bill  provided  for  H2 
million  funded  over  a  4-year  period,  the 
House  bill  is  for  |60  million  over  a  3-year 
period. 

Although  It  may  be  desh-able  to  go  to 
conference  over  some  of  these  differences. 
It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  committee  and  of 
the  author  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Macwuboh 
that  the  bUl  is  so  eseaitlal  that  we  should 
accept  the  House  amendments  In  order 
that  we  may  give  the  President  an  oppor- 
tunity to  sign  the  blU  into  law  as  soon  as 
possible. 

We  are  passing  a  significant  bill  amid 
reliable  rumors  and  press  reports  that 
the  administration  is  considering  a  rec- 
ommendation that  eight  Public  Health 
Service  hospiuis  be  closed  along  with 
30  clinics.  This  leglslaUon  wiU  serve  to 
put  the  administration  on  notice  that  It 
is  the  intent  of  Congress  that  we  will 
respond  to  the  health  crisis  of  the  Nation 
by  proTiding  better  health  care,  not  by 
dlsmanUlng  our  health  care  system 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senate  acU  on  the  House  amend- 
ment, I  have  a  statement  on  this  matter 
prepared  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  Maqnttsoh). 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RSCOltD. 

There  being  no  objection.  Senator 
Magihtsow's  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rccord.  as  follows: 


BTATnam  of  BufATom  U&aifTrsoif 
Ut.  Prnldent,  the  Senate  will  »eaa  to  the 
PTualdeni  today  for  hla  signature  S.  4106, 
the  "Emergency  He&lth  PerBonnel  Act  of 
1070."  TUla  bill,  which  now  Includes  wme 
minor  amendments  mjide  by  the  House  of 
EepresenUtlveo.  Is  virtually  Identical  to  the 
"NaUonal  Health  Service  Corpi  Act  of  1970" 
that  the  3enate  passed  unanimously  on  a 
6^-0  vote  on  September  21  of  this  year. 

My  Junior  colleague  from  WaahJngton. 
^nator  Jackson,  and  I  bad  the  privilege 
of  being  the  ort^nal  authors  of  this  legisla- 
tion. But  the  fact  Chat  this  vltaUy  Important 
bill  la  now  ready  for  the  President  to  sign 
Into  law  la  a  tribute  to  the  leadership  and 
vlalon  of  many  members  of  the  Senate  *j^ 
the  House,  and  a  testament  to  the  broad 
bi-partisan  support  and  cooperation  tha.t 
urgently-needed  legislation  can  elicit. 

A  totAl  of  27  Senators  from  both  parties, 
including  14  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare  and  U  members 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Health,  co-spon- 
sored  the  bill.  The  distinguished  ChAlrman 
of  the  Committee,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  T&aeoaocGB)  held  hearings  on  the  blB 
In  the  midst  of  an  almost  crushing  legisla- 
tive schedule  before  the  Ootnmlttee,  and  he 
prompUy  secured  the  approval  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike  to  report  the  bill  for 
floor  action.  The  floor  manager  of  the  bill. 
as  the  Senate  will  remember,  was  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dowamcx), 
whose  persuasiveness  and  knowledge  of  the 
legislation  was  responsible  for  the  66-0  vot« 
by  which  It  passed  the  Senate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  then  hngnn 
to  consider  the  Senate-paseed  version  of  S. 
4106.  and  several  other  very  similar  bills  In- 
troduced by  Members  of  the  House.  The 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce of  the  House  held  two  days  of  hearings 
on  the  bill  on  November  24  and  25,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished' Chair- 
man of  that  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  ( Mr.  Staogbib)  .  The  Committee 
finally  reported  a  blU  Introduced  by  the 
gentleman  CTom  norlda  (Mr.  Boosss) ,  to 
which  many  helpful  amendments  and  minor 
changes  had  been  made  by  Republican  and 
Democratic  members  of  the  Committee.  On 
December  IB.  the  House  considered  and  passed 
by  a  voice  vote  the  sllghUy  altered  version 
of  8.  4106. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  of  ooune  speak 
for  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, but  I  personally  feel  as  the  original 
author  of  this  bill  that  the  changes  In  it 
made  by  the  House  are  not  so  grtmt  as  to 
require  a  conference  between  the  Bouse 
and  Senate,  eepedally  at  this  late  date  in 
the  session.  Nonetheless,  some  membera  of 
the  Senate  may  wonder  about  the  changes 
made  by  the  House,  and  It  Is  perhaps  worth- 
while for  me  to  discuss  some  of  them  briefly, 
with  the  aim  of  clarifying  the  legislative 
Intent  of  the  changes  themselves. 

Under  both  the  House-  and  Senate-passed 
versions  of  8.  4106.  the  doctors  and  other 
health  professionals  In  question  arc  to  be 
cjnnmlsaloned  ofllcers  or  civil  servants  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  of  the  United  States. 
In  Che  Senate  bill,  we  esUbllahed  a  new  imlt 
In  the  PHS  to  be  known  as  the  "Nattanal 
Health  Service  Corps."  but  the  House  con- 
sidered this  title  either  unwelldy  or  sugges- 
tive of  something  other  than  the  true  pur- 
pose and  nature  of  the  program  contem- 
plated by  the  legislation.  The  House  commit- 
tee therefore  eliminated  the  name  "National 
Health  Service  Corps"  and  simply  said  that 
the  functions  to  be  performed  In  the  legis- 
lation be  those  of  "an  Itfentmable  adminis- 
trative unit"  of  the  PHS.  This  change  Is  not 
of  major  consequence,  since  the  purpose  of 
the  legislation  la  not  In  any  way  affected  by 
It.  and  since  an  administrative  unit,  In  order 
to  be  Identifiable,  will  have  to  have  some 
n*me  by  which  Congress  and  the  public  can 
know  It.  It  Is  eotlrtfy  oonoeiTmUe  that  ttit 
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Department  of  Health,  Bduoatlon,  and  WW- 
fare  can  oome  up  with  a  more  appropriate 
name  laian  the  "National  Healtlt  Servloe 
OorpB."  and  in  fact.  I  hope  they  will. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation, a  great  effort  has  been  made  to  In- 
sure that  the  health  personnel  Involved  In 
this  act  would  not  end  up  working  at  crow 
purposes  with  doctors  and  other  health  pro- 
fessionals already  serving  communities  to 
which  personnel  might  be  sent  under  this 
act.  If  theee  young  health  professionals  are 
to  have  a  salutory  Impact  on  health  condi- 
tions In  any  community.  It  Is  obvious  that 
they  will  have  to  work  m  concert  vnth  the 
doctors  already  established  there.  In  fact. 
one  of  the  chief  purposes — If  not  In  fact  the 
(dilef  purpose — of  the  bill  Is  to  enoomnge 
young  health  professionals  who  serve  In  this 
PHS  program  to  establish  themselves  per- 
manently In  physician -deficient  areas  follow- 
ing their  serrlce  In  the  program.  The  bill 
alma  to  strengthen  private  practice,  there- 
fore, and  certainly  not  to  weaken  It  or  sup- 
plant It  with  "government  doctors." 

In  order  to  Insure  that  personnel  under 
this  act  would  be  assigned  only  to  areas 
where  the  local  medical  community  would 
be  receptive  to  their  presence,  a  number  of 
safeguards  were  written  Into  the  Senate  bill. 
The«e  may  be  found  In  Section  899(1)  (8)  of 
the  Senate -passed  bill,  where  the  criteria 
for  determining  which  communities  or 
areas  will  receive  assistance  from  the  person- 
nel to  be  utlllBod  under  this  leglslfttlon.  We 
made  It  quite  clear  In  that  section  that  the 
recommendations  from  the  "medical,  dental, 
and  other  medical  personnel  of  any  com- 
munity or  area  considered  for  assistance" 
were  to  be  taken  into  account  before  any 
assistance  was  rendered,  and  also  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  and  local 
health  agencies  were  to  receive  consideration 
as  well.  We  thought  we  had  done  a  good 
Job  in  Insuring  compatibility  between  these 
PHS  personnel  and  the  local  medical  com- 
munity In  any  area  to  which  the  PHS  per- 
sonnel might  be  sent.  We  did  not,  hovever. 
give  a  "veto  power"  to  any  group,  medical  or 
otherwise.  In  determining  how  personnel 
should  be  utllleed. 

The  House  at  Representatives  apparently 
felt  our  safeguards  were  inadequate,  and 
altered  the  bill  to  grant  a  "veto  power"  over 
personnel  assignments  to  oertaln  medical 
groups.  Under  the  language  of  the  House 
bUl.  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  district 
medical  societies  (or  other  valid  health  pro- 
fessional socteUea  as  appropriate) .  as  well 
as  the  local  government  for  the  area  In  ques- 
tion, must  certify  that  health  personnel 
available  under  the  terms  of  the  act  are 
needed  for  that  area.  Unless  the  need  Is  so 
certified,  the  Secretary  of  HEW  has  no  au- 
thority to  send  In  the  health  professional 
who  will  serve  In  the  PH8  under  the  terms 
of  this  act. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  clear  to  me  ITom  oon- 
veraatlons  with  Members  of  the  House  and 
from  following  closely  the  debate  on  this  bill 
In  the  House  Commerce  Committee,  the 
House  Rules  Committer,  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  that  the  House  will  not  com- 
promise on  this  provision  they  have  added 
to  the  bill.  An  amendment  to  restore  the 
Senate  language  relevant  to  this  matter  and 
to  delete  the  "veto  power"  given  to  the 
medical  societies  was  defeated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  PVom  a  personal  point  of  view, 
I  consider  the  House  position  somewhat  un- 
fortunate. But  it  is  a  price  that  I  am  willing 
to  pay — and  that  I  hope  all  Americana  coo- 
oemed  with  the  physician -maldistribution 
problem  are  willing  to  pay— In  order  to  re- 
assure the  medical  profession  that  this  bill 
U  not  designed  to  upset  any  aspect  of  private 
practice  or  the  current  system  of  providing 
health  care.  As  I  pointed  out  repeatedly  in 
Introducing  this  leglnlatlon,  we  wanted  to 
Insure  that  personnel  under  this  act  would 
be  sent  to  tlie  places  when  tbay  oould  do 
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the  most  good — and  they  certainly  cah  do 
no  good,  or  very  little.  In  areas  where  local 
doctors  are  for  some  reason  hostile  to  their 
presence.  There  ore  enough  areas  of  the 
country  where  doctors  are  clamoring  for  as- 
sistance that  there  Is  no  prospect  of  the 
personnel  under  this  act  being  underutilized. 
It  Is  Important  to  remember  that  this  legis- 
lation really  only  provides  for  pilot  projects, 
for  experimental  projects,  and  that  there  . 
wHI  be,  In  any  event,  few  enough  doctors 
to  send  even  to  the  most  needy  areas  that 
actively  desire  assistance.  So  while  the  prin- 
ciple of  giving  a  veto  power  to  local  medical 
societies  may  not  sit  easily  with  many  peo- 
ple. In  practice  I  do  not  believe  It  will  com- 
promise the  effectiveness  of  this  legislation, 
and  may  in  fact  contribute  to  greater  eSec- 
tlvenesa  by  clarifying  that  personnel  under 
this  act  should  to  aaslgned  to  areas  where 
their  assistance  Is  actively  sought  by  the 
medical  community  as  well  as  by  State  and 
local  authorities.  Accordingly,  I  see  no  pur- 
pose In  refusing  to  accept  this  Houee  pro- 
vision. 

The  House  also  rsstored  a  provision  of  the 
original  Senate  blU  that  the  Sanate  itself 
struck  from  the  version  of  8.  4106  that  was 
passed  here,  namely,  the  establishment  of 
an  advisory  council  on  how  the  health  pro- 
fesalODOl  under  this  act  shouJd  be  utilized. 
The  version  of  the  bill  I  Introduced  pro- 
vided for  a  "National  Health  Service  Corps 
Advisory  CouncU"  of  twelve  members  to 
work  with  the  Director  of  the  Corps  In  all 
matters  affecting  the  operations  of  the  Corps. 
This  provision  was  struck  in  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  on  the  legiti- 
mate grounds  that  the  Director  of  the  Corps 
should  be  capable  of  performing  these  func- 
tions himself,  and  that  the  Council  would 
therefore  be  Irrelevant  at  best  or  a  drain  on 
the  financial  resources  of  the  Corps  at  worst. 

In  the  House,  however,  the  Director  of 
the  Corps  was  eliminated,  and  the  need  for 
some  coordination  of  the  personnel  to  be 
assigned  under  the  act  was  therefore  felt  to 
require  a  council  of  some  sort.  The  House 
therefore  provided  for  a  "National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Manpower  Shortage 
Areas"  of  similar  composition  to  the  original 
council  provided  in  my  bill.  The  Job  of  the 
Council  Is  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  HEW. 
and  to  consult  with  him,  concerning  his  re- 
sponsibilities under  this  act. 

There  has  been  some  concern,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, here  In  the  Senate  that  the  reasons  for 
eliminating  the  council  are  still  valid,  and 
that  the  Senate  should  perhaps  not  accede 
to  the  re-lnduslon  of  the  Council  in  this  bUl. 
I  would  therefore  like  to  moke  It  quite  clear 
that  in  making  appropriations  for  this  act, 
core  will  be  token  to  emphasize  that  the 
Council  is  Intended  merely  to  advise  In  the 
<^>eratlons  of  this  new  PHS  function,  and 
that  the  vast  bulk  of  funds  provided  for  the 
act  are  not  to  be  used  for  the  Council  It- 
self. The  funds  m  this  act  are  Intended  to 
increase  the  health  care  available  to  thoae  in 
need — not  to  undertake  studies,  etc.,  by  the 
Council.  I  think  this  Is  Implicit  in  the  House 
action,  but  It  does  not  hurt  to  moke  It  ex- 
plicit here,  as  part  of  the  legislative  history 
of  the  bill.  As  Ohairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  Departments  of 
Labor.  Health  Education  and  Welfare,  and 
Btiated  Agencies.  I  Intend  to  eartnork  funds 
under  this  act  for  the  operations  of  the  new 
PHS  unit  and  for  the  Advisory  Council,  and 
I  wish  to  assure  all  members  of  the  Senate 
that  the  Council  will  not  receive,  nor  be  eligi- 
ble to  utilize,  an  amount  of  funds  dispropor- 
Uonate  with  its  responslbUlUes. 

There  are,  Mr.  President,  several  other  minor 
changes  In  the  House  bill  that  should  cause 
no  problems  for  us  here  today,  and  I  will  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  conuneut 
on  them  further.  We  will  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  clarify  whatever  provisions  still 
need  clarification  during  the  appropriations 
process  next  year. 


In  sum,  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  remark- 
able bill  that  has  passed  both  the  House  and 
Senate  with  such  a  broad  range  of  bipartisan 
support.  It  win  not  solve  the  problem  of 
physician  maldistribution  in  the  United 
States  nor  is  it  the  final  solution  to  this  prot>- 
Ism.  It  will,  however,  provide  valuable  experi- 
ence In  the  field  on  which  to  build  other,  more 
comprehensive  programs.  The  Administra- 
tion has  Indicated  that  it  may  propose  such 
a  comprehensive  program  In  the  future,  and 
I  for  one  will  support  such  a  program  if  it 
holds  promise  of  solving  these  problems  of 
physician  maldistribution  and  the  lack  of 
health  services  In  Isolated  areas  and  com- 
munities where  urban  and  rural  poverty  per- 
sist. But  there  Is  absolutely  no  reason  why 
this  program  provided  for  in  this  legislation 
should  be  delayed — the  wholehearted  and 
speedy  action  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  Is 
clear  testament  to  this  fact. 

I  am  hopeful,  therefore,  that  we  can  send 
this  bill  to  the  President  today,  and  that  he 
wlU  sign  It  Immediately.  I  know  I  am  Joined 
in  this  hope  by  many  members  of  both 
parties  who  have  worked  hard  for  this  legis- 
lation and  actively  contributed  to  It.  and  by 
the  countless  persona  outside  of  Congress 
who  have  supported  this  legislation  since  the 
time  of  Its  Introduction. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  passage  of  S.  4106  as  amended  by  the 
House.  This  leplslation  authored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  Macnttsom.  marks  an  Important  step 
forward  toward  alleviating  the  critical 
health  manpower  shortage,  a  shortage 
compounded  by  a  severe  geographic  and 
social  maldiBtrlbutlon  of  doctors. 

It  is  the  health  manpower  maldistri- 
bution problem  upon  which  this  bill 
would  make  Its  greatest  Impact.  Por  the 
first  time  we  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  utilize 
Public  Health  Service  commissioned  of- 
ficers and  other  health  personnel  to  pro- 
vide medical  assistance  In  areas  of  crit- 
ical need. 

Por  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
program  the  bill  would  authorize  $60 
mlhlon  over  a  3-year  period.  This  Is  an 
Increase  over  the  original  Senate  bill  au- 
thorizations but  still  at  a  sufiQciently  low 
level  so  that  it  Is  apparent  that  these 
are  demonstration  and  pilot  projects. 

The  assignment  of  PHS  commissioned 
officers  and  other  health  personnel  to 
areas  of  the  country  which  have  severe 
shortages  of  medical  manpower  would 
only  be  undertaken  upon  request  by  the 
State  or  other  appropriate  local  health 
agency  or  organization  and  upon  certifi- 
cation of  the  area  need  for  such  health 
care  personnel. 

I  al5o  concur  with  the  House  modifica- 
tion which  provides  that  In  lieu  of  a  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  we  estab- 
lish an  identifiable  administrative  unit 
within  the  Public  Health  Service  to  ad- 
minister a  program  to  Improve  the  deliv- 
ery of  health  care  in  areas  of  critical 
health  manpower  shortages. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  at  Senator 
DoMiNicK's  urging  the  author  of  the 
legislation.  Senator  MAcrrosoN,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Departments  of  Labor  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  In- 
dicated that  an  Inordinate  amotmt  of 
funding  would  not  be  available  for  the 
newly  established  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Health  Manpower  Shortage 
Areas. 


Another  House  amendment  which  I 
am  pleased  to  support  is  the  provision 
for  the  defense  of  certain  malpractices 
and  negligence  suits  by  the  Attorney 
General.  This  provision  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Surgeon  General  In  rec- 
ognition of  the  low  pay  that  so  many  of 
those  who  work  In  the  Public  Health 
Service  receive.  They  just  could  not  af- 
ford to  take  out  the  customary  liabil- 
ity Insurance.  Thus,  in  the  event  there 
Is  a  suit  against  a  PHS  doctor  alleging 
malpractice,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  would  defend  them  in 
whatever  suit  might  arise. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  provides 
for  desperately  needed  demonstration 
and  pilot  programs  in  delivering  health 
care  to  areas  in  dire  need  of  health  man- 
power and  I  urge  its  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendments  of  the  House,  and  the  title 
thereafter. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebra^ui  (Mr.  Citbtxs}  be  recog- 
nized when  I  have  finished  with  these 
brief  unanimous-consent  requests. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
DoLK).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


GRANTINO  AKD  CEDINO  TO  ALEX- 
ANDRIA, VA..  CERTAIN  WATER- 
FRONT LAND  ALONG  THE  VTR- 
GINIA  SHORELINE  OF  TBE 
POTOMAC  RIVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
\maiiimou5  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
1517.  S.  4481. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wUl  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  Legislativz  Clekx.  S.  4481,  grant- 
ing and  ceding  to  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
in  the  State  of  Virginia,  certain  water- 
front land  along  the  Virginia  shoreline 
of  the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other  pur- 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
consld^^d.  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

S.  4481 

Be  it  enacted  by  ttte  Senate  and  House 
of  Reprejtentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
right.  Utie,  and  mtereet  of  the  United  Stktee 
of  America  in  and  to  that  portion  of  land 
along  the  waterfront  of  the  dt;  of  Alezan- 
drlii.  In  the  State  of  Virginia,  as  described 
m  section  3  hereof,  Is  ceded  and  granted  to 
the  sold  oity  of  AJexandria. 

8ic.  3.  llie  land  c«ded  and  granted  U 
adjacent  to  the  ftboreUne  of  the  Potomac 
River  at  Alexandria.  Virginia,  bounded  oo 
the  west  by  the  mean  high-water  mark  as  It 
existed  on  January  34.  1701,  and  a  baundary 
line  beginning  at  the  center  line  of  Seoand 
Street  as  now  located,  at  Itc  p(Hnt  of  inter- 
section with  the  mean  high-water  nmrk  as  It 
existed  on  January  34.  1791,  on  the  VlrglnU 
Bid*  ot  tha  Potonuo  Blver,  the&oe  to  the  es- 
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toblUhMl  buiuiaad  Una,  at  It*  olcaan  point 
to  the  nortlwrlj  and  of  tht  AlaxmndrU  pier- 
h««a  line  u  described  In  Mctlon  lOI  of  the 
Act  of  October  31.  IMS,  which  ««t«bll»hed 
the  boimdory  line  or  the  District  of  OolumbU 
and  the  Oommonwealth  of  VItkIhU  (ch  **3, 
title  I.  59  8t»t.  642).  thence  m  >  eoutherly 
dlncUou  along  the  said  bulkhead  line  to  lt< 
Intersection  with  the  extension  of  the  center 
line  of  Gibson  street  ss  now  located,  thence 
tn  a  westerly  direction  along  the  said  c«nter 
line  of  said  Olbeon  Street  to  the  aforesaid 
January  M.  1781.  high-water  mark  line. 

a«c.  3.  As  to  the  property  described  In  sec- 
tion 2  only,  lection  102  of  the  Act  of  Oetotxr 
31.  IMA,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
colon  and  Inserting  a  period  in  Ueu  ttierettf 
and  by  striking  out  the  words  "Proviaal 
however.  That  concurrent  jurisdiction  over 
the  said  area  Is  hereby  reaerred  to  the  United 
States'. 

8»c.  4.  That  portion  of  the  Potomac  B1t«» 
lying  between  tHe  bulkhead  line  and  the  Vir- 
ginia shore  as  described  In  section  2  is  hereby 
deolsred  to  be  deemed  nonnavlgable  both  In 
fact  and  In  law  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  nothing  in  such  Constitution  and  Uws 
as  now  in  force  and  effect  or  as  hereafter 
amended  shall  be  deemed  to  prevent  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  permanent  Im- 
provemenu  from  the  shore  to  the  established 
bulkhead  line.  In  the  bed  of  the  hereinafter 
described  portion  of  the  rtver  or  on  land 
mjed  thereon  or  recovered  therefrom,  pro- 
vided such  fllllng  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Department  of  the  Army  btfore  any  such 
nlling  la  begun. 

Sic.  5.  The  aforesaid  grant  shall  not  be- 
come effective  unless  and  until  the  dtv  of 
Alexandria  aecepU  the  provisions  thereof. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President  I  afk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
BKSOBD  «n  excerpt  from  the  report  (No 
91-B08),  explaining  the  purpoeea  of  the 
meuure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exeerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord 
as  follows: 

rvtruat 

The  purpose  of  the  bui  Is  to  grant  and 
^viJS„^"  °'5.°'  A"«««hdrl«.  in  the  Stat. 
M  Virginia,  certain  waterfront  land  along  the 
Virginia  shoreline  of  the  Potomac  ravnT 

STSTXmMT 

to  a  statement  to  the  committee,  tha  Rbn- 
orable  WUUam  B.  Spong.  Jr..  said : 

"AU  this  bin  seeks  to  do  Is  to  clear  title 
to  a  small  parcel  of  waterfront  propertv  in 
^Tt'^"  L'  """  °'  '^'^  >«d  a^m  iS 
so  that  title  insurance  may  be  obtained  for 
developments  in  Aleiandrla'i  waterfront  de- 
velopment plan  (adopted  by  the  city  In  IDflg) 

"Without  a  bill  of  this  kind,  the  tlUe  In- 
surance companies  will  refuse  to  write  poU- 
clse  and  without  title  Insurance,  the  Iraalr 
kind  of  developmenu  wtuing  to  locate  on  the 
property  are  thoee  of  a  marginal  nature  T<x 
instance,  the  property  now  hosts  a  rendering 
plant,  an  asbestos  processing  plant,  several 
warehouses,  and  a  coal  dump.  It  has  been 
^scribed  as  one  of  the  worst  eyesores  Ui  the 
Weahlngton  metropoUtan  area.  We  showed 
the  stair  of  the  conamlttee  a  go-foot  oom- 
poalte  picture  of  the  waterfront  and  they  can 
testify  to  the  accuracy  of  that  statement. 

"TlUe  to  this  property  was  clouded  by  the 
Inability  to  determine  the  exact  location  of 
the  high  water  mark  of  1791  which  serves  as 
the  boundiry  between  Alexandria  and  the 
District  of  Columbu.  A  bo"undary  oommlaalon 
in  1M4  concluded  that  the  17»1  line  could 
never  h«  detarmiaed  and  recommended  that 
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the  property  In  question  he  given  over  to  the 
city  of  Alexandria  and  the  private  bdden 
then  occupying  it.  In  so  legislating,  howevar. 
the  Congress  (In  IMS)  added  a  reservation 
that  the  United  States  would  not  raUnqtHab 
any  utle  claim  It  may  have. 

"This  bill  attempts  to  correct  that  impos- 
sible legal  tangle. 

"The  Interior  Department  oppoaed  enact- 
ment because  It  wanted  to  control  the  kind 
of  developments  that  take  place  along  tha 
Potomac.  But,  by  continuing  to  cloud  title 
to  the  property.  It  has  In  fact  encouraged 
the  deterioration  of  the  shoreline.  It  has  no 
development  plan  of  Its  own  and  there  are 
no  prospects  of  Its  hsvlng  one  any  time  In 
the  foreseeable  future. 

"In  contrast,  the  city  of  Alexandria  Is 
ready  and  anxious  to  proceed  with  Its  water- 
front plan.  The  project  which  gave  rise  to 
the  urgent  need  for  this  biu  now  la  a  watar- 
gate  development. 

"In  sum.  the  VS.  Government  la  giving  up 
no  property  which  Is  owned  either  by  Alex- 
andria or  private  holders  All  that  It  would 
give  up  Is  a  Hght  to  make  a  legal  claim  for 
title  and  even  that  right  seems  nebulous 
given  the  conclusion  of  the  1934  boundary 
commission.  This  blu  would  simply  transfer 
any  right  the  United  States  has  reserved  to 
the  city  of  Alexandria  ao  that  It  may  clear 
title  to  property  In  accordance  wltt  tta 
wateiltont  development  plan." 


rnnphaala  upon  Improvamanta  In  the  oparat- 
Ing  effectlveneee  of  suoh  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  conslderatloii 
of  the  bill. 


AIMOURNMENT       OF       CONGRESS 
FROM   T0E8DAT.    DECEMBER    22 
TO  MONDAY,  DECEMBER  28,  1970  ' 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  87. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  r««o- 
laUon  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Uesoleed  h»  the  Seriate  (the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlves  e<mmimitt\ ,  That  when  the  two 
Houses  adjourn  on  Tuesday,  December  ta. 
1»70,  they  stand  adjourned  until  la  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday,  December  38,  1970. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (8.  Con.  Res.  87)  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFTEUD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  any  questions  as  to  why  this 
resolution  Is  being  offered  at  this  time,  I 
shall  do  my  best  to  answer  them. 


SOCIAL  SECDRTTY  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  usual  agreement,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  1443,  ■BR.  17550. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bm 
wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  178iiO.  to  amend  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  provide  Increases  In  beneflte,  to  Im- 
prove computation  methods,  and  to  raise  the 
earnings  base  under  the  old-age,  survlvora, 
and  dlsabUlty  insurance  system,  to  make  Im- 
provements In  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
maternal  and  child  health  prtigrams  with 


NOTICE  OF  CONSIDERATION  OF 
PRESTOENT'B  VETO  OF  THE  MAN- 
POWER BILL  Tms  EVENINO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  will  yield  further, 
let  me  reiterate  for  the  Information  of 
the  Senate  that  beginning  at  e  p.m.  this 
afternoon,  and  not  exceeding  1!^  hours, 
debate  will  be  held  on  the  manpower  bill, 
which  the  President  vetoed  last  week. 
On  that  basLs,  also,  it  is  understood  that 
the  time  will  be  under  the  control  of  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  or  whom- 
ever they  may  designate. 

I  designate  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklsow)  to  take 
care  of  my  share  of  the  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Nebraska  will  yield  for  a  short 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  I  may  yield  the 
time  allowed  to  me  for  discussion  of  the 
veto  message  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  (Mr.  jAvrrs) ,  and  he 
will  dispose  of  the  time  for  those  for  and 
against  the  matter  when  it  becomes 
pending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  assume  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Neisow)  win  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  we  will  be  fair  In  allowing  equal 
time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SBCORITY  AMKNDMENT8 
OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJi.  17560)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
Increases  in  benefits,  to  Improve  com- 
putation methods,  and  to  raise  tlie  earn- 
ings base  under  the  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system,  to  make 
Improvements  In  the  medicare,  medicaid, 
and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  Improvements  In  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  such  programs, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  previous 
order  was  entered  into  which  granted  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Williams)  the  right  to 
the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
prior  to  the  recognition  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  notwithstanding  that 
order,  that  I  might  be  recognized  and 
that  later,  when  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware Is  recognized,  be  be  recognized 
under  the  terms  of  the  order  as  set  forth 
In  Saturday's  session. 

The  PRESmma  officer  (Mr. 
Dou).  Without  obJeoUoo.  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  President 
Nixim  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  state- 
ments and  his  position  in  favor  of  welfare 
reform. 

For  about  2  yean  now  and  prior 
thereto,  President  Nlzon  has  called  the 
attention  of  the  country  to  our  welfare 
program  which  has  grown  up  over  a 
period  of  some  three  decades.  He  has 
pointed  out  its  problems.  He  has  called 
for  a  reform  of  our  welfare  program. 

As  I  have  listened  to  his  speeches  and 
read  them.  I  have  been  Impressed  by  the 
statement  that  he  n-ade,  over  and  over 
again,  that  he  wantec  to  give  the  people 
the  opportunity  to  transfer  from  the  wel- 
fare rolls  to  payrolls. 

Mr.  President,  President  Nixon,  I  be- 
lieve, was  speaking  for  a  great  many 
people  in  this  coimtry  when  he  pointed 
out  that  our  welfare  program  needed  a 
comiilete  overhauling.  That  implies  that 
there  are  abuses,  that  there  are  prac- 
tices that  have  sprung  up  that  are  not 
desirable.  The  demand  for  reform  im- 
plies that  some  changes  should  be  made 
for  the  benefit  of  the  recipients  and  for 
future  recipients.  It  also  implies  that  we 
should  do  a  better  job  in  spending  the 
public's  money  for  welfare. 

It  Is  not  siLrprlslng  that  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  thought- 
ful people  have  joined  the  President  In  a 
request  and  a  demand  for  welfare  reform. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  committees  of 
this  Congress  for  several  years  have  felt 
the  need  for  reform  of  our  welfare  laws. 

Some  new  provisions  have  been  writ- 
ten. Some  of  them  have  worked  out  the 
way  we  expected.  Some  of  them  have 
not.  Some  other  provisions  were  worked 
out  In  the  current  bill.  There  is  no  oppo- 
sition to  genuine  welfare  reform. 

Mr.  President,  the  Issue  before  us  Is 
not  welfare  reform.  The  choice  that  the 
Senate  faces  is  the  acceptance  ca  rejec- 
tion of  the  RIblcoO-Bermett  amendment. 
I  submit  there  is  not  one  lota  of  reform 
in  that  amendment.  I  submit  that  It 
freezes  into  the  law  all  of  the  abuses 
that  have  sprung  up  over  the  last  30 
years.  I  submit  that  the  amendment  is 
not  drawn  to  deal  with  the  problems  that 
the  average  citizen  would  describe  as 
problems  needing  attention  for  welfare 
reform. 

I  am  aware  that  welfare  reform  is 
defined  differently  by  dUIerent  people. 
Were  we  to  go  to  a  county  seat  in  my 
native  State  of  Nebraska  and  stop  a 
farmer  on  the  street  and  ask  him,  "Do 
you  favor  welfare  reform  and  if  so,  wtiat 
is  welfare  reform  and  what  would  you 
like  to  have  changed?"  he  would  have 
an  answer  dealing  with  some  of  the 
changes  he  thinks  ought  to  be  made  in 
our  welfare  program. 

As  a  taxpayer  be  perhaps  has  tried  to 
hire  help  at  times.  I  think  also  that  he 
Is  a  humanitarian.  He  perhaps  knows 
some  families  that  are  on  welfare.  He 
will  have  some  Ideas. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  were  to  go  to  some 
of  our  colleges  and  universities  and  seek 
out  an  educator  who  bad  specialized  in 


the  field  of  social  sciences  and  social  wel- 
fare and  ask  him  wliat  welfare  reform 
is,  we  would  get  another  answer. 

Mr.  President,  were  we  to  approach 
some  of  our  older  citizens  who  are  living 
on  a  very  meager  amoimt  of  money  and 
who  have  worked  hard  all  of  their  lives 
and  ask  them  what  welfare  reform  is 
and  what  they  would  like  to  have 
changed,  we  would  get  another  answer. 

It  is  true  that  there  has  not  been  agree- 
ment on  just  what  welfare  reform  means. 

I  think  we  must  all  agree,  however,  it 
means  that  we  put  more  justice  into  the 
program.  I  think  it  means  that  if  there  is 
an  individual  who  is  suffering  from  mis- 
fortune, who  has  had  no  opportunities 
and  his  need  Is  desperate,  that  he  should 
be  treated  in  a  humane  and  a  generous 
way.  But,  by  the  same  token,  I  think  It 
means  that  if  there  Is  someone  who  has 
not  tried  very  hard,  who  is  brazen  and 
greedy  and  Is  studying  the  loopholes  to 
see  how  he  can  get  more,  that  It  means 
Justice  for  that  person  also. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  the  abuses  are  few  in  number  nu- 
merically, but  there  is  a  grave  Issue  in- 
volving the  abuse  of  the  welfare  proce- 
dure. It  is  not  only  the  savings  in  dollars 
and  cents.  It  is  something  else. 

If  a  welfare  program  la  Improperly 
drawn.  If  lndlvl(3uals  who  should  not  be 
on  welfare  are  on  welfare,  even  though 
they  are  few  in  number,  it  tends  to  pol- 
arize the  population,  it  tends  to  create 
an  animosity  and  resentment  against  the 
recipients  of  welfare.  That  is  most  un- 
fair to  the  unfortunate  person  who  Is  on 
welfare  because  of  no  choice  of  his  own. 
Therefore  It  Is  in  the  interest  of  the  poor, 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  unfortunate, 
that  we  have  welfare  reform.  That  in- 
cludes the  removal  from  the  rolls  of 
those  few  cases  that  should  not  be  on 
there  or  who  are  Included  on  the  rolls 
for  an  excessive  amoimt  because  of  some 
loophole  in  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  trilling  to  say  with- 
out contradiction  that  there  Is  no  basic 
welfare  reform  whatever  in  the  Rlbl- 
coff-Bennett  amendment. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oeor- 
gla  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oeorgla  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  and  without  having  my  resump- 
tion count  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ontered. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  is  It 
not  a  fact  that  rather  than  reform  the 
program,  the  Riblcoff-Bennett  amend- 
ment actually  compounds  the  errors  of 
the  existing  programs  and  extends  wel- 
fare benefits  and  Increases  them  from  11 
million  citizens  to  24  million  the  first 
year? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  also, 
that  there  would  be  an  additional  cost  of 
about  84  billion  a  year  or  perhaps  more. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  the  first  estiinate. 
And  if  our  experience  under  this  pro- 
posal is  anything  like  the  experience 
with  medicaid.  It  may  be  much  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  did 
we  not  find  that  the  estimates  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  with  respect  to  medicaid  were 
exactly   1,000  percent  in  error? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  Is  an  understatement. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  And  If  that  would  be 
true  In  this  instance  and  if  the  estimates 
were  as  wrong  with  respect  to  the  guar- 
anteed Income  bill  as  they  were  with  re- 
spect to  the  medicaid  bill,  then  the  cost 
would  be  In  excess  of  $40  bUllon  extra 
a  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
amendments  have  been  proiweed  and 
printed  to  the  Riblcoff-Bennett  amend- 
ment that  admittedly  would  raise  the 
cost  up  to  $40  bilUon  to  850  billion.  It 
Is  not  unrealistic  to  believe  that  if  this 
Is  ever  to  become  a  law.  suggestions  like 
that  will  be  made. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  it  not  true  that  if 
this  amendment  were  to  become  law,  12 
percent  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  of  America  would  immediately 
become  eligible  for  welfare? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  is  comet. 
In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska.  3  percent 
of  the  population  now  draw  welfare  pay- 
ments thJat  are  financed  In  part  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  It  is  estimated 
that  should  this  proposal  become  law. 
Instead  of  3  percent.  It  will  then  be  11.8 
percent  or  an  Increase  of  almost  four- 
fold. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  I  have  the  figures  on 
the  estimates  for  Nebraska,  if  the  Sena- 
tor will  permit  me  to  read  them. 

The  recipients  as  of  January  1970  in 
Nebraska  numbered  43,550. 

Under  the  proposed  amendment  it 
would  become  167,700  which  would  be  an 
increase  of  285  percent  In  1  year's  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  correct.  I  thank 
the  distingtilshed  Senator  for  bis  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  In  my  SUte  of 
Oeorgla,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
to  read  the  figures  there,  we  have  328,400 
people  on  welfare.  Under  the  proposed 
amendment  it  would  Immediately  be- 
come 1,025,500,  or  on  increase  of  212  per- 
cent in  the  State  of  Georgia.  According 
to  the  estimates  of  the  department,  22.5 
percent  of  the  people  of  my  State  would 
immediately  become  eligible  for  welfare. 
But  Is  it  not  true  that  some  States'  eligi- 
bility would  be  as  high  as  35  peroent? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  it  is  In  the  national  Interest  to 
have  12  percent  of  the  American  people 
on  public  welfare  and  in  some  States  as 
high  as  35  percent? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  believe  it  is.  To 
do  so  would  constitute  a  disservice  to  the 
poor  of  the  country.  Right  now,  because 
of  abuses,  and  through  no  fault  of  tbe 
poor — tbe  honest  poor,  and  that  includes 
most   of    them,    the    vast   majority   of 
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them — there  is  a  polarization,  there  Is  a 
resentment,  and  there  is  a  criticism  ol  it. 
and  if  we  adopt  a  program  that  Increases 
the  rolls  by  great  numbers  it  is  going  to 
create  a  public  sentiment  In  this  csuntr; 
that  would  make  it  difficult  for  the  peo- 
ple on  welfare  and  it  would  make  It  diffi- 
cult for  the  children  who  are  attending 
school.  It  may  cause  a  wave  of  public 
sentiment  that  would  end  up  In  some 
laws  that  might  be  a  bit  harsh. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
at  present  many  honorable,  hard-work- 
ing, and  Qod-feailng  people,  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  are  earning  low  wages, 
and  they  see  other  families  on  welfare 
not  doing  any  work  whatever,  where  that 
person  on  welfare  may  be  able-bodied 
and  could  but  will  not  work.  Does  not 
that  create  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfac- 
tion among  the  American  people  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
If  that  number  that  may  become  recipi- 
ents is  increased,  by  the  same  token  there 
will  be  an  Increase  in  the  numi>er  of  cases 
where  there  might  be  a  serious  question. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  my  hope  that 
every  Senator  in  the  Chamber  would  read 
four  lines  of  this  bill.  I  call  attention  to 
the  very  first  section  in  the  bill,  page  4, 
entitled  "Declaration  of  Ooal."  Listen  to 
the  language: 

The  CongTttss  hereby  eetabUflhes  »  natloaal 
goal  of  aofiujiog  all  cltlzeos,  through  work  or 
aeslstanoe.  tn  this  decadA,  an  Income  ade- 
quate to  Buetaln  a  decent  level  of  life  and  to 
eltmlnat*  poverty  among  our  people. 

There  Is  not  one  word  in  there  about 
welfare  reform.  There  Is  not  the  slightest 
suggestion  that  this  proposal  is  Intended 
to  bring  about  any  reform.  There  Is  not 
the  slightest  suggestion  In  that  languase 
that  there  is  anything  wrong  with  our 
welfare  program. 

It  is  a  declaration  for  a  "pHnrial  mini- 
mum Income.  Probably  many  people  In 
and  out  of  Congress  support  tliat  goal.  I 
say  to  them,  "tet  us  debate  that  on  Its 
merits,  but  do  not  bring  It  In  under  the 
guise  of  welfare  reform  when  there  is  no 
welfare  reform  provision  In  It." 

The  country  has  been  aroused  in  favor 
of  welfare  reform.  They  have  agreed  with 
the  President  when  he  has  urged  that  we 
have  a  program  that  will  lead  to  payrolls 
Instead  of  welfare  rolls. 

I  contend  tliat  that  great  body  of  public 
sentiment  that  has  hoped  for  welfare  re- 
form should  not  be  deceived  and  another 
proposal  enacted  which  deals  with  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CURTB.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  oonsent  that 
I  might  yield  to  the  dlsUngulahed  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming,  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor  and  without  my  subse- 
quent remarks  being  counted  as  a  sec- 
ond speech. 

The  FRESmiNO  OPFICKB.  WltbODt 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  oompliment  the  distinguiahed  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  for  the  contribution 
he  is  making  toward  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  blU  and  what  we  might 
expect  will  be  accomplished  by  It,  where 
hope  Is  held  out  and  promises  made  for 
goals  and  objectives  that  seem  very  far 
removed  from  the  act  accomplished. 

One  of  the  concerns  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  as  they  undertook  an  ex- 
amination of  the  legislation  was  what 
might  be  done  in  order  to  encourage 
able-bodied  people,  people  who  had  no 
physical  or  mental  impairment,  people 
who  did  not  have  the  burden  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  young  children,  to  accept 
employment  offered  them— how  we  could 
take  this  big  group  and  Insure  that  this 
new  law  would  put  them  to  work  If  work 
were  indeed  offered  to  them. 

As  I  recall,  the  House  proposed  in 
VIS,.  18811  that  a  person  who  was  quali- 
fied in  every  respect  and  who  was  offered 
a  Job  and  refused  to  take  such  a  Job.  or 
wjio  failed  to  register  for  a  training  pro- 
gram, would  be  penalized  (300. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska Ifthat  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  assume  it  Is.  I  am  not 
sure,  but  I  assume  it  is. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  that  under  the 
OctolDer  revised  revision  the  administra- 
tion proposed  tliat  that  penalty  be  In- 
creased from  »300  to  WOO.  I  believe  the 
testimony  that  was  developed  during 
hearings  on  the  bill  showed  that  a  |500 
reduction  in  family  assistance  would  ac- 
tually result  in  a  reduction  of  only  |341 
in  family  Income  since  benefits  under 
other  kinds  of  welfare- type  programs  in- 
crease as  family  Income  decreases. 

Does  that  square  with  the  Senator's 
recollection? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  my  recollection. 
Yes. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  It  Is  Important 
to  note  what  the  net  effect  of  this  penalty 
would  be  because  as  I  recall  earlier  in 
the  hearings  when  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  were  testifying  it  was  developed 
and  brought  out  that  under  the  old  WIN 
program — the  work  Incentive  program — 
some  8.100  persons  having  been  screened 
in  every  respect,  were  certified  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  with  a  recommendation 
that  they  be  required  either  to  take  a 
Job  which  had  in  each  case  been  offered 
to  them  or  to  face  termination  of  the 
support  that  they  were  receiving  from 
welfare. 

As  I  further  recall,  of  this  number  of 
some  8.100  persons  referred  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  to  Health,  Educatlan, 
and  Welfare,  only  200  were  actually 
terminated  from  the  rolls. 

Does  the  Senator  recall  If  that  was 
essentially  the  situation  brought  out  In 
that  testimony? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  essenUally  what 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  recalls. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  I  think  It  should  be 
noted,  as  was  brought  out  In  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Finance  Committee  re- 
peatedly, and  I  know  the  distlagalghed 


chairman  of  the  committee  probed  hard 
on  this  point,  that  we  were  trying  to 
find  out  what  new  steps,  what  new  laws 
If  any,  might  be  In  the  minds  of  the 
administration,  in  order  better  to  assure 
that  this  very  miserable  record  might  be 
Improved  upon. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  recall 
that  the  administration's  representatives 
were  able  to  come  forward  with  any  spe- 
cific plan  or  new  law  that  tliey  felt  would 
markedly  change  tliis  situation? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  beUeve  that  an  ex- 
amination of  the  existing  law,  and  the 
facts  in  this  case  will  reveal,  that  there 
IS  nothing  In  the  Ribicoff-Bennett 
amendment  that  in  any  way  strengthens 
the  work  requirement  provisions  of  the 
law. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  moment  or 
two  I  expect  to  refer  to  some  facts  that 
Indicate  clearly  that  the  work  require- 
ment provision  of  the  Ribicoff-Bennett 
amendment  is  weaker  than  existing  law. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming will  be  very  Interested  in  the  Sen- 
ator's presentation  as  he  goes  Into  those 
facts. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
repeat  my  admiration  for  President 
Nixon  in  arousing  the  country  to  the 
need  for  welfare  reform.  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced,  after  listening  to  months  of 
hearings,  that  the  technicians  who  took 
over  to  translate  the  Presidents  stated 
objective  Into  legislative  language  have 
miserably  failed  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  the 
work  requirement. 

Present  law  requires  that  an  appro- 
priate welfare  recipient  must  accept 
"employment  in  which  he  Is  able  to  en- 
gage" subject  to  ultimate  loss  of  his  wel- 
fare payment.  Under  amendment  1097, 
a  welfare  recipient  would  face  loss  of 
welfare  only  if  he  refused  to  accept  "suit- 
able" employment. 

A  big  difference. 

For  Instance,  amendment  No.  1097 
would  require  that  In  addition  to  physi- 
oal  fitness  for  the  work,  evaluation  of  a 
Job's  "suitability"  take  Into  account  a 
welfare  recipients  "prior  training  and 
experience,  his  prior  earnings,  the  length 
of  his  unemployment,  his  prospects  for 
obtaining  work  based  on  his  potential 
and  the  availabfllty  of  training  oppor- 
tunities, and  the  distance  of  available 
work  from  his  residence." 

In  other  words,  what  is  suitable  em- 
jxloyment?  To  answer  that  question,  we 
have  to  take  Into  account  his  prior  earn- 
ings. So  If  someone  has  been  earning 
high  wages  or  a  hl«h  salary  and  he  be- 
comes a  welfare  recipient  one  of  the  fac- 
tors m  determining  whether  or  not  he 
should  take  a  Job.  if  a  Job  is  suitable.  Is 
that  It  has  some  resemblance  to  his 
prior  earnings. 

Mr.  UJNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  distinguished  chairman,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  do  so 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  and 
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with  the  imders tan  ding  that  it  shall  not 
count  as  an  extra  speech  on  my  iiart. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  submit  tliat  the 
next  item  the  Senator  Is  coming  to  would 
offer  an  even  better  opportunity  for  a 
person  to  refuse  to  go  to  work,  because 
it  would  require  that  his  prior  experience 
be  taken  into  consideration  in  determin- 
ing whether  work  was  sultatile.  This 
would  mean  that  a  man  could  refuse  to 
go  to  work  either  because  he  had  no 
training  or  experience  for  the  Job  he  is 
offered  or  because  he  had  exi>erienoe 
doing  something  else.  He  could  refuse  to 
go  to  work  on  either  ground,  either  be- 
cause he  had  no  experience  In  the  type 
of  work  offered  or  he  could  decline  to 
take  the  Job  because  he  thought  he  was 
qualified  to  do  something  else  that  would 
pay  tiim  more. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  Intends  to  point 
out  further  in  his  statement  that  the 
amendment  as  It  is  proposed  here  would 
provide  ttiat  a  Job  was  unsuitable  unless 
It  paid  tlie  prevailing  wage  rate.  I  can 
understand  how  we  might  insist  that 
someone  get  the  prevailing  wage  as  a 
condition  to  going  to  work  if  he  has 
earned  the  right  to  draw  benefits  under 
unemployment  Insurance.  But  when  we 
are  talking  about  a  person  who  has  not 
done  any  work  before  and  knows  noth- 
ing about  the  kind  of  work  required  for  a 
particular  Job,  that  is  something  else. 

Let  us  take  the  situation  of  a  person 
who  is  offered  a  Job  as  a  domestic.  If  that 
person  has  not  done  any  work,  even  do- 
mestic work,  is  it  not  asking  too  mush 
that  the  person  be  paid  the  prevailing 
wage  rate  of  someone  who  has  had  ex- 
perience in  doing  the  work  and  has  a 
reputation  for  iionesty  and  for  not  pick- 
ing up  everything  that  Is  not  nailed  down 
and  for  not  prying  loose  everything 
that  is  nailed  down  in  that  household? 

When  one  combines  all  the  condlUona 
spelled  out  In  the  amendment  in  order 
for  a  Job  to  be  considered  suitable,  a 
person  has  every  way  under  the  sun  to 
avoid  taking  a  Job  on  the  grounds  that 
it  Is  unsuitable. 

As  if  that  was  not  bad  enough,  we  have 
the  record  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  where,  out  of  8,100  per- 
sons who  refused  without  good  cause  to 
participate  in  a  work  program,  only  300, 
or  about  3  percent,  were  actually  taken 
off  welfare,  because  of  their  refusal  to 
take  work. 

With  all  these  other  conditions  of  Job 
suitability,  it  Is  clear  that  the  only  per- 
son who  will  go  to  work  is  one  person 
who  voluntarily  wants  to  go  to  work. 

The  provision  we  are  tjtlklng  about 
does  not  relate  to  other  benefits  that  are 
available  from  other  Federal  and  State 
sources,  or  the  fact  that  a  person  might 
be  getting  Income  that  we  do  not  know 
about,  such  as  Income  from  Illicit  eon- 
duet.  Income  from  criminal  conduct. 
This  is  a  pretty  big  idea  nowadays,  with 
thefts  running  atiout  3  percent  of  the 
gross  operations  of  the  average  depart- 
ment store  and  with  the  big  problem  we 
have  In  dope  today.  It  li  very  dUDoolt  to 


see  how  one  m  any  gerlousness  could  ex- 
pect that  this  work  requirement  means 
anything  whatever. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  distinguished  dulr- 
man  Is  correct.  I  think  the  language 
clearly  points  out  that  the  work  require- 
ment provisions  of  the  RlhlcoS-Bennett 
amendment  are  weaker  than  existing 
law. 

In  speaking  of  abuses  In  the  welfare 
program,  I  do  not  think  we  can  repeat 
too  often  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority 
of  our  welfare  recipients  are  honest  peo- 
ple. They  are  good  people.  They  long  for 
something  better.  But  whenever  we  per- 
mit abuses,  we  are  treating  those  con- 
scientious people  unfairly,  because  the 
abuses  will  stand  out  in  the  public  mind, 
and  will  constitute  a  stigma  upon  the 
unfortunate  people  who  are  anxious  to  do 
the  very  best  they  can  for  themselves,  but 
still  find  It  necessary  to  be  on  welfare. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  It  not  correct  that  by 
permitting  the  kinds  of  abuses  to  wliich 
the  Senator  is  directing  himself,  we  tend 
to  discourage,  demoralize,  and  disillu- 
sion those  honorable  people  who  are  try- 
ing to  earn  their  own  way,  and  who  apply 
for  welfare  assistance  only  because  they 
have  no  choice  atraut  the  matter? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 

I  continue,  now,  about  the  work  re- 
quirement in  this  Ribicoff-Bennett 
amendment. 

Amendment  No.  1097  would  define  as 
'unsuitable "  any  job  that  pays  less  than 
$1.20  per  hour. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  see  every 
person  earn  just  as  much  money  as  he 
can,  and  as  much  as  the  traffic  will  bear. 
But  what  are  we  going  to  do  if  there  Is 
a  community  In  the  country  where  labor 
is  being  performed  for  a  dollar  an  hour, 
or  $1.10?  I  do  not  say  that  that  situation 
Is  desirable,  but  it  exists.  If  we  adopt  this 
proposal.  It  will  be  unlawful  for  a  welfare 
recipient  to  go  to  work  at  less  than  $1.20, 
even  though  other  individuals  situated  in 
the  same  community,  facing  similar  cir- 
cumstances, are  working  for  less  than 
that  amoimt. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  that  welfare 
reform  is  defined  differently  by  different 
people.  But  can  any  of  us  eliminate  sim- 
ple Justice  as  an  Important  Ingredient 
in  welfare  reform? 

If  the  prevailing  wage  In  the  area 
for  the  type  of  work  is  more  than  ti.20. 
then  that  becomes  the  minimum  wage 
for  a  welfare  recipient.  This  would  be 
true  even  though  people  In  the  locality 
not  on  welfare  were  working  on  Jobs  for 
less  than  $1.20  which  may  be  the  prevail- 
ing rate  for  this  type  of  work — and  even 
though  Jobs  at  these  rates  may  be  the 
only  Jobs  available  in  the  area. 

In  addition,  amendment  1097  would 
set  the  following  order  of  priority  In  pro- 
viding work  and  training  for  welfare 
recipients  who  register  with  the  Labor 
Department. 

First.  Unemployed  fathers  and  moth- 
ers who  volunteer; 


Second.  Family  membere  18  or  over 
not  employed,  in  school,  or  In  training: 

lUrd.  Persons  already  employed  full 
time;  and 

Fourth.  All  other  persons  registered. 

With  this  order  of  priority,  it  is  highly 
unlikely  that  any  mother  would  ever  be 
required  to  accept  employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  In  my  hand  a 
newspaper  clipping  bearing  the  date  of 
November  29,  1970.  The  heading  of  this 
cUpplng  says,  "$12,000  FamiUes  Getting 
Foot  in  the  ADC  Door."  The  subhead 
quotes  the  welfare  director  for  Douglas 
County,  Nebraska — where  Omaha  Is  lo- 
cated— a  Mr.  Healey,  as  saying: 

Bale  lete  welfare  up  for  a  UU. 

Then  the  story  goes  on  and  tells  how, 
because  of  a  loophole  In  the  law.  Individ- 
uals are  drawing  welfare  under  the 
AFDC  program  when  they  do  not  need 
it. 

It  Just  happens,  Mr.  President,  that 
that  story  was  based  upon  10  cases  taken 
from  the  welfare  rolls  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska  which  were  selected  at  my  re- 
quest. I  did  not  request  those  specific 
cases,  but  I  asked  for  10  cases  that  illus- 
trated the  problem;  and  I  think  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  ot)ser\e  what  the  prob- 
lem is,  and  then  consider  it  in  the  light  of 
the  Ribicoff-Bennett  amendment. 

I  turn,  for  example,  to  case  No.  5.  This 
illustrates  the  need  for  reform.  This  case 
comes  from  Sarpy  County,  Nebr.  There 
are  two  parents  and  three  children.  They 
are  on  AFDC.  The  gross  wages  per  month 
that  the  man  draws  amount  to  $799.85 — 
it  lacks  15  cents  of  being  $300  a  month. 

But  In  order  to  see  if  having  someone 
on  welfare  and  still  having  him  work 
would  encourage  him  to  work  more  and 
get  off  of  welfare.  Congress  passed  some 
amendments  In  1987  which  permitted 
certain  disregarding  of  Income  in  order 
to  encourage  individuals  to  work.  Those 
dlsregardlngs  included  his  taxes,  his  so- 
cial security  taxes,  his  union  dues,  and 
his  transportation  expenses. 

So  this  family,  after  you  disregard  all 
those  expenses,  has  take-home  pay  of 
$812.33  a  month. 

Now,  when  someone  applies  for  wel- 
fare, the  caseworker  sits  down  with  them, 
ascertains  what  their  rent  is,  their  food 
needs,  utlhties,  child  care,  care  of  an 
ill  person  in  the  home,  or  whatever  it  is, 
and  adds  that  up.  In  this  [tartlcular  case, 
the  budgetary  need  of  this  family  was 
$503.50.  The  take-home  pay  was  $612.33. 
They  were  actually  earning  $108.83  more 
than  their  budgetary  needs.  But  because 
existing  law  permitted  them  to  disregard 
their  expenses  of  working,  which  in  tills 
case  ran  over  $187,  to  disregard  $30,  and 
then  to  disregard  one-third  of  the  rest 
of  their  earnings,  this  family  was  draw- 
ing welfare  of  $170  a  month. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate:  Is  that  fair  to 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  country? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This  Is 
one  of  the  same  examples,  as  I  under- 
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stand  It,  that  tbe  Senator  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Finance  Committee,  and 
the  Department  admitted  that  the  bill 
which  Is  now  before  the  Senate  would 
not  correct  this  situation  but  would  per- 
petuatelt 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  Invite  atten- 
tion to  a  very  startling  thing.  When 
these  10  cases  were  laid  before  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  there  were  other  facts 
which  were  sent  In  from  other  States, 
pautleularly  California.  Our  staff  had 
done  some  work  on  It,  and  an  amend- 
ment was  adopted  dealing  with  this  loop 
hole.  A  member  of  the  staff  took  each 
one  of  the  10  cases  I  am  taUdng  about. 
applied  the  new  formula  to  them,  and  It 
closed  the  loophole.  That  Is  In  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill.  Do  Senators  know 
what  will  happen  U  we  pass  the  BibicoS- 
Bennett  amendment?  It  will  strike  this 
reform  out. 

TTiere  Is  another  provision  In  the  Rlb- 
iooff-Bennett  amendment  that  not  many 
people  realize  Is  there,  and  that  Is  a  pro- 
vision that  a  present  welfare  recipient  Is 
guaranteed  by  law  that  he  will  not  be 
taken  off  the  rolls  nor  will  tils  welfare  be 
teduoed. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  does  this  pro- 
posal fail  to  bring  about  any  reform;  Its 
very  provisions  prevent  any  reform  In 
welfare  law. 

It  Is  not  easy  for  me  to  stand  here  and 
oppose  a  proposal  instigated  by  my  Pres- 
ident. I  am  a  partisan.  I  plead  guilty  to 
It.  But  I  say  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  not  to  blame.  I  say  that 
the  technicians  who  took  over,  whether 
they  be  close  to  him  or  In  the  bureau- 
cracy, utterly  failed  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  not  come  up 
with  a  legislative  proposal  that  would 
deal  with  the  abuses  and  shortcomings  of 
our  present  welfare  law.  They  have  not 
brought  In  a  proposal  that  would  do  as 
the  President  wants  done— have  Individ- 
uals go  from  welfare  rolls  to  payrolls. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  failed  miserably. 

Mr.  President,  If  we  adopt  the  Riblcoff- 
Bermett  amendment,  the  provision  work- 
ed out  to  prevent  abases  such  as  I  bare 
referred  to  is  out. 

The  State  of  Nebraska  is  not  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  States.  The  citizens 
there  have  to  work  hard  tor  their  mon- 
ey. We  are  not  blessed  with  precious  min- 
erals, cocU  or  an  abundance  of  oil  or  uy 
other  great  source  of  wealth.  Our  people 
work  hard  and  our  population  is  small. 
But  If  the  Rlblcoff-Bennett  amendment 
prevails,  it  will  eliminate  a  savings  to  that 
State  of  tl300,0O0  annually.  I  have  re- 
ceived an  estimate  that  that  Is  what  the 
State  would  save  by  the  committee's  lan- 
guage which  would  take  care  of  these 
abuses.  And  if  the  Senate  adopts  the 
Rlblcoff-Bennett  amendment,  that  Is  out. 
Not  only  Is  the  language  repealed,  but, 
also,  as  I  have  said.  It  contains  other 
language  that  guarantees  that  no  wel- 
fare recipient  will  be  taken  from  the  rolls 
or  have  his  welfare  cut. 

How  on  earth  can  anybody  suggest 
that  that  Is  welfare  refonn?  WeU,  tbey 
cannot.  It  just  is  not. 


Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said  that 
the  adoption  of  this  proposal  would  save 
money  for  the  States.  I  sutrgest  that  the 
Qovemora  and  the  members  of  the  State 
legislatures  take  that  with  a  grain  of  salt 
They  had  better  read  the  bill.  It  was  not 
such  a  bad  Idea  when  the  clerk  was  re- 
quired to  read  the  Rlblcoff-Bennett 
amendment  in  total.  It  was  not  a  bad 
idea  at  all.  Frankly.  I  think  It  should  be 
retul  some  place,  and  at  least  should  be 
read  by  those  who  advocate  it. 

I  am  going  to  say  something  about 
the  saving  provisions  in  this  bUL  The 
savings  provision  In  section  542  of 
amendment  1087  Is  designed  to  replace 
the  Federal -State  matching  provisions 
applicable  to  cash  public  assistance  pro- 
grams for  families  with  children,  and  for 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled.  Under  this 
savings  clause.  States  would  generally  be 
required  to  spend  SO  percent  of  their  1971 
State  costs  for  welfare  payments. 

That  has  been  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  The  fine  print  has  not  been  re- 
pealed. Starting  in  1973,  this  State  share 
would  be  increased  each  year  according 
to  a  formula  based  on  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  Thus,  for  example,  if  that 
index  rises  by  5  percent  per  year,  after 
a  period  of  10  years.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  expend  for  cash  public  assist- 
ance an  amount  equal  to  more  Uian  140 
percent  of  their  cosU  In  1971.  Has  any 
Governor  been  told  of  that  possibility? 
Oh,  he  was  told  only  about  the  90  per- 
cent provision. 

I  contend  that  perhaps  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Is  not  the  only  per- 
son who  has  been  deserted  In  reference 
to  this  proposition.  The  individuals  re- 
sponsible for  this  bill,  in  my  (pinion, 
have  been  unfair  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Slates.  They  have  not  delivered 
a  proposal  that  he  discussed  in  the  pub- 
lic forum  for  months  and  months,  and 
they  have  not  delivered  a  proposal  that 
has  been  fuUy  presented  to  our  Gover- 
nors and  the  monbers  of  the  State  legis- 
latures. 

In  addition  to  the  posslbiUty  of  an  In- 
crease m  what  the  State  has  to  pay  In 
the  cash  amoimts,  there  Is  something 
else. 

In  addition,  any  UberallsatiaDs  of  wel- 
fare programs  which  are  not  required 
by  Federal  law  but  result  from  optlcnal 
State  action  would  not  be  covered  by 
this  savings  clause,  but  would  come  un- 
der the  regular  matching  provision.  Thus. 
if  the  cost  of  Uvtng  Increases  and  a  State 
decides  to  provide  its  welfare  recipients 
an  increase  in  assistance  to  meet  the  rise 
in  Uvlng  costs,  the  Stale  wUl  have  to  pay 
twice:  once  to  meet  its  share  of  the 
increased  assistance,  and  once  more  be- 
cause the  rise  In  the  cost  of  living  will 
trigger  an  increase  in  the  State's  man- 
datory level  of  payments  subject  to  the 
saving  clause. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
savings  clause  in  amendment  1087  covers 
exjjendltures  for  cash  public  assistance 
only  and  not  expenditures  under  related 
programs  which  might  be  expected  to  in- 
crease substantially  if  the  amendment 
became  law. 


Medicaid  is  a  good  example  of  that.  In 
many  of  the  States  an  individual  Is  eU- 
glble  for  medicaid  if  he  Is  a  recipient  of 
welfare.  It  was  pomted  out  awhile  ago 
that  an  estimate  of  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  welfare  reclpents  in  my  State 
of  Nebraska  would  be  almost  fourfold,  so 
that  there  would  be  almost  four  times  as 
many  people  eligible  for  medicaid,  and 
under  the  law  they  have  to  treat  them  all 
alike,  but  the  medicaid  expenditures  do 
not  come  within  this  90  percent  savings 
cost. 

State  expenditures  not  covered  by  the 
amendment  Include  thoae  for  adminis- 
trative costs,  the  cost  of  job  training 
and  referral  of  welfare  recipients,  and 
medicaid  costs.  These  expenditures 
should  increase  substantially  because  of 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  recipients. 
For  example,  the  State  of  Oregon  has 
estimated  that  under  a  proposal  similar 
to  amendment  1087,  the  State  would  in 
the  1971-73  blennlum  incur  Increased 
medicaid  costs  of  $9.9  mllUon,  and  in- 
creased employment  program  costs  of 
$3.7  mllhon.  All  of  these  costs  would  have 
to  be  paid  by  the  State  over  and  above 
the  amounts  for  wtiich  it  would  be  re- 
sponsible under  the  saving  clause. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
proponents  of  tills  measure  should  get 
out  some  telegrams  to  the  Governors  and 
give  them  the  full  story  of  what  this  bill 
will  do  to  their  State  budgets.  I  think 
they  should  Include  In  the  telegrams  the 
statement  of  the  declaration  of  goals 
f  oimd  on  page  4  wtilch  does  not  have  the 
slightest  hint  of  welfare  reform. 

Another  feature  of  the  savings  clause 
which  should  be  noted  is  that  it  provides 
an  absolutely  ttxed  State  cost  for  cash 
puhllc  assistance  programs  in  a  given 
year— if  the  State  does  not  decide  to 
adopt  a  more  liberal  program  than  is 
required  by  Federal  law.  There  would  be 
little  incentive  for  State  oCBcials  admin- 
istering such  programs  to  strive  for  effec- 
tive administration  since  ttie  Federal 
Government  and  not  the  budget  of  that 
State  agency  would  have  to  bear  any  In- 
creased costs  resulting  from  administra- 
tive lapses  in  such  areas  as  determining 
ttie  proper  amount  of  assistance,  pre- 
venting ineligible  Individuals  from  com- 
ing on  the  roils,  and  promptly  removli3g 
redplenta  from  the  rolls  when  they  are 
no  longer  eligible. 

Mr.  President,  wtiile  there  are  new 
provisions  in  this  present  draft  known  as 
the  Rlblcoff-Bennett  amendment.  It  Is 
agreed  that  the  basic  program  la  the 
program  that  they  have  advocated  all 
along. 

A  table  has  been  prepared  showing  the 
proportion  of  the  population  of  federally 
aided  welfare  under  present  law.  In  this 
table  It  is  referred  to  as  the  admlnistra- 
Uon's  revision.  I  do  not  want  to  offer  It 
as  being  identical  with  the  pending 
amendiiient  but  I  do  believe  It  Is  sub- 
stantially the  same,  so  far  as  the  flgiirts 
are  concerned. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
table  printed  in  Uie  Rccoiu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsooai), 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  UHiLEIi.  Mr.  Prtaldent.  wUl  the 
Smator  from  Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MTT.TiEB.  Do  I  understand  eot- 
rectly  that  the  table  which  the  Senator 
Hut  placed  In  the  Ricoim  might  not  be 
quite  applicable  to  a  table  similarly  pre- 
pared with  reelect  to  the  pending 
amendment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  My  point  la  that  I  think 
It  Is  substaottally  descriptive  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  amendment,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
nactlout  (Mr.  Rsioorr),  could  tell  us 
whether  the  table  that  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  referred  to  does  differ  at 
all  from  the  Impact  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  Bilgfat  say,  first,  that  I 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  show  it 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  but  will 
do  so  now. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  I  have  assumed,  up 
until  now,  that  the  amendment  before 
us  would  result  In  substantially  the  siune 
if  not  the  identically  same  results  as  Uie 
table  which  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska 
has  placed  in  the  Rscord. 

Mr.  CUKTIS.  I  think  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  know.  That  is 
why  I  thought  perhaps  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  one  of  the  co^nnsors  of  the 
pending  amewjUnent,  could  tell  us. 

Mr.  RIBICOI?p.  Will  U)«  Sedator  from 
Nebraska  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield.  , 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  would  say  that  the 
table  being  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraslca  is  substantially  correct.  There 
may  be  a  slight  variation  of  a  percentage 
point,  but  for  the  purpose  of  the  argu- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  Is 
making,  there  Is  a  very  substantial  rise 
and  there  would  be  some  variations  in 
the  fact  that  we  are  paying,  under  my 
amendment,  a  couple  $230  instead  of 
$310— it  might  vary  it  a  little  bit.  But 
for  the  purposes  of  the  argument  that  is 
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being  made,  the  tabulation  is  very  sub- 
stantially Bimllar,  the  Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  and  I  thank  my  dUtln- 
gulahed  friend,  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  President,  this  tabulation  shows, 
for  Instance,  that  as  of  last  January, 
7.3  percent  of  the  population  of  Alabama 
were  drawing  federally  financed  welfare 
payments  and  that  If  the  program  Is  en- 
acted into  law.  this  7.3  percent  will 
increase  to  19  percent  In  the  State  of 
Georgia,  7.2  percent  of  the  poiuilatlon  are 
now  drawing  such  welfare  payments,  and 
if  this  proposal  becomes  law.  It  will  then 
be  22.5  percent  of  the  people  that  will  be 
eligible  to  draw  welfare  payments. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that  In  the 
State  of  Nebrasita  3  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation as  of  last  January  were  drawing 
federally  financed  welfare  payments  of 
some  kind,  and  that  if  this  proposal  were 
to  become  law  the  number  eligible  is 
estimated  to  be  11.7  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation. That  is  an  increase  of  almost 
fourfold. 

Last  January  the  number  of  recipients 
In  Nebraska  were  43,560.  This  proposal, 
if  it  were  enacted  into  law.  would  make 
eligible  an  estimated  167.700. 

On  page  6.  it  provides  for  a  determi- 
nation of  eligibility  and,  among  otlier 
things,  it  says; 

Such  determination  shall  b«  uaAc  on  tlie 
basil  of  the  Secretary's  estimate  of  the  fam- 
ily's Inoome  for  such  quarter,  and  such  esti- 
mate ahall  in  turn  be  baaed  on  Inoome  tor  a 
preceding  period  unless  tie  haa  reaeon  to  be- 
lieve that  modifications  In  Inoome  tmve  or 
ar«  likely  to  occur  on  the  basis  of  changes  In 
conditions  and  circumstances. 

The  Secretory  will  have  to  estimate  In 

advance  the  income.  What  will  they  do 
about  overpayments?  I  know  what  will 
be  done.  'The  conscientious  people  will 
refund  overpayments.  The  others  will 
not-  We  will  have  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  Senators  who 
say  that  the  bill  does  not  provide  enough. 
If  we  adopt  the  philoeoptiy  of  this  bill  I 
do  not  know  that  I  am  In  a  poaition  to 


argue  the  point.  But  I  think  It  Is  well 
that  we  determine  who  would  be  eligible, 
even  though  they  are  fully  employed,  for 
cash  benefits  if  this  bill  passes. 

On  imge  5  we  find  bow  much  Income  a 
family  can  have  and  still  be  eligible  for 
benefits. 

It  says  it  will  be  $500  per  year  for  each 
of  the  first  two  membeaa  of  the  family, 
plus  $300  per  year  for  each  additional 
member. 

That  amotmts  to  $1,600.  If  they  have 
Income  of  $1,599  for  a  family  of  four, 
they  are  eligible.  However,  there  are 
certain  Items  excluded  from  income. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President.  $720  is  excluded.  Then 
I  return  to  page  9.  It  provides: 

Subject  to  limitations  as  to  amount  or 
otherwlM.  pr«scnbed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
earned  Inoome  of  each  child  In  the  family 
who  la,  aa  determined  by  the  Secretary  un- 
der regulatlona,  a  student  regularly  attend- 
ing a  school,  college  or  unlveialty.  or  a  course 
or  vocational  or  terhnlcal  training  designed 
to  prepare  him  for  galnXul  amploymant; 

(2)  (A)  the  total  unearned  income  of  aU 
memhHua  of  a  family  In  a  <^^*Mftr  quar- 
ter ..  . 

which  is  a  small  amoun  t. 

It  further  piuvldes: 

(S)  An  amount  of  earned  tn'v^w  of  a 
member  of  the  family  equal  to  tbe  cost  m- 
curred  by  such  member  for  child  care  which 
the  Secretary  deems  neceasarj  to  securing  or 
continuing  In  manpower  training,  vooa- 
tionai  rehabilitation,  emplopnent,  or  self- 
employment  .  .  . 

(4)  The  fiist  (Tao  per  year  of  Inoome  Is 
excluded. 

Fifth,  food  stamps  are  excluded. 

Sixth,  training  allowances  are  ex- 
cluded. 

Seventh,  scholarships  are  excluded. 

Eighth,  home  produce  Is  excluded. 

Ninth,  any  amounts  received  for  the 
foster  care  of  a  child  Uving  In  the  same 
home  as  tlie  family  but  not  a  member 
of  the  family. 
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Tbose  are  specifically  mentioDed. 
However,  other  things  must  be  taken 
Into  account. 

Many  of  these  potential  recipient*  will 
be  subsidized  with  respect  to  housing. 
■Riey  will  be  living  in  premises  where 
the  Government  pays  part  of  the  rent. 
That  Is  not  Included  In  the  test  for  eligi- 
bility. 

They  will  be  ellglWe  In  many  instances, 
perhaps  all,  for  free  medical  care,  lljat 
Is  not  Included. 

Some  of  them  may  buy  a  home  under 
the  235  program  where  the  payments  to 
carry  their  loan  might  be  $180  and  the 
Oovemment  might  pay  1100  or  half  of 
It.  All  of  these  subsidies  are  cash  out  of 
the  Treasury  to  such  families. 

That  is  why,  when  one  adds  up  an  the 
possible  benefits  that  in  many  in.'^tAnp^ 
can  and  will  be  paid,  he  arrives  at  the 
figures  that  appesir  on  charts  such  as  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  E)elawar« 
presented  to  the  Senate  last  week,  and 
no  doubt  more  of  those  charts  will  be 
presented. 

I  yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  we  were  speaking  a  moment 
ago  about  the  Governors'  conference 
endorsing  this  bill.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
five  Governors  representing  the  Gover- 
nors' Conference,  when  they  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  pointed  out  that  orig- 
inally the  Governors  had  endorsed  the 
bill  based  on  press  releases  from  Wash- 
ington describing  the  piurose  of  the  bill 
and  what  the  bill  would  achieve,  but  they 
said  that  after  they  read  the  bUl  they  de- 
cided It  was  more  or  less  a  monstrosity 
and  should  not  pass? 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further  I 
would  like  to  read  the  testimony  of  Gov- 
ernor Heames  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  Wriil.TAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
has  been  so  much  misunderstanding 
about  this  matter.  Last  Saturday.  I 
stated  that  when  the  President  outlined 
his  work  program  and  said  he  wanted 
to  reform  the  welfare  system  I  hailed  It 
as  a  great  step  forward.  I  agree  that  the 
No.  1  Job  in  the  country  is  to  reform  the 
welfare  system.  There  has  to  be  reform 
but  a  bonaflde  reform  would  not  perpe- 
tuate the  abuses. 

I  quote  from  Governor  Heames'  testi- 
mony before  the  Finance  Committee. 
Governor  Heames  testified: 
I  would  lUu  to  mmke  one  obaervatlon  r«- 
g«<Ungt^  "Ul  to  the  Oonmuttw.  I  mate 
thla  obMrratlon  aa  the  Qoveraor  of  Mlasourl 
and  not  aa  Clialrman  of  the  National  Oop- 
emora'  Conference,  since  It  la  quite  posalble 
I  ma;  not  renect  the  news  of  aome  of  my 
gubernatorial  coUeaguea 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  Admlnlatntloo 
has  simply  picked  a  flgure  out  of  the  air- 
some  si.l  bliuon— and  attempts  to  compreas 
too  many  major  and  costly  refornu  Into  this 
flgure.  I  would  suggest  that  the  Committee 
delay  the  adoption  of  leglsJaclon  at  this  time 
which  would  draw  Into  the  weUare  system 
some  U  million  dtlaens  now  in  the  ranks  of 
the  working  poor  or  under-employed.  I  be- 
lieve the  money  could  be  used  to  better  ad- 
vantage In  shoring  up  other  aspects  of  thla 
bill. 
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At  another  point  be  said: 

Granting  that  attention  should  be  given 
later  to  the  working  poor.  It  seems  to  me 
that  welfare  reform  for  the  beneilt  of  the 
present  assistance  recipients  should  be  es- 
tablished and  working  before  adding  this 
vast  new  segment  of  the  population  to  the 
welfare  system. 

Finally,  the  workabUlty  of  the  entire  new 
welfare  program  Is  still  to  be  proved.  I  agrte 
with  Senator  RmicofT's  suggestion  that  the 
reform  measure  be  thoroughly  tested  prior 
to  placing  It  Into  effect,  i  understand  the 
HEW  Is  funding  experimental  projects  in 
Seattle.  Washington,  and  Oary,  Indiana,  and 
another  one  on  a  statewide  basis  In  Vermont. 


Continuing  he  states : 

Certainly,  we  could  create  staggering  dis- 
order If  we  would  move  Into  a  program  as 
vast  as  tliat  encompassed  by  HJi.  16311, 
untu  a  ttiorough  tnal  period  haa  proved  lu 
value. 


With  testimony  such  as  that  and  *ith 
similar  testimony  from  four  of  the  five 
Governors  along  similar  lines  I  think 
Congress  would  do  well  to  weigh  the 
advice  of  these  Governors  who  have  had 
experience  in  administering  this  oro- 
gram. 

I  now  quote  Governor  Heames'  an- 
swer to  a  question  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Joasuf) : 

Senator  Jouam.  Governor  Hearnes,  could 
you  tell  me  how  many  of  your  Oovemors 
would  vote  If  they  sat  up  on  this  aids  of  the 
table  for  the  House-passed  legislation  with 
full  implementation  now? 

Governor  HKamma.  Well,  Senator,  1  think 
those  who  would  read  tlie  bUl  would  not 
be  for  it  in  Its  entirety. 

As  he  and  other  Governors  pointed  out 
In  their  testimony,  after  they  read  the 
bill  they  saw  that  it  did  not  achieve  the 
purpose  lor  which  it  had  been  outlined. 
Congress  made  a  great  mistake  a  few 
years  back  when  it  adopted  the  medicaid 
program  proposed  by  the  Depaitment 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  on 
the  premise  that  it  would  cost  only  $238 
million  more  than  the  then  exlstlne 
Kerr-Mills  biu,  which  at  that  time  was 
around  »350  million  to  »400  million.  To- 
day we  are  spending  over  t4  billion  on 
that  medicaid  program. 

It  would  be  a  great  disservice  to  the 
country  and  to  the  States  to  put  an 
entirely  new  welfare  program  of  this  size 
Into  effect  when  we  have  had  no  testi- 
mony  or  any  evidence  presented  by  the 
Department  or  the  admlnistratloo  as  to 
how  it  would  work. 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
now  to  put  In  the  testimony  of  the  other 
Governors.  I  shall  do  that  when  I  am 
speaking  in  my  own  right.  But  every  Sen- 
ator should  read  the  testimony  of  these 
Governors  who  testified  before  our  com- 
mittee on  what  they  thought  of  the  meas- 
ure after  they  read  It.  These  Governors 
had  endorsed  it  before  they  read  it  but 
after  they  had  read  It  four  out  of'  five 
did  not  endorse  It.  The  fifth  admitted  he 
had  not  read  It 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  What  the  Senator  has  said  Is 
highly  Important.  Earlier  today  I  pointed 
out  that  there  were  many  items  that  con- 
stitute costs  of  welfare  for  a  State  that 
are  not  included  in  the  savings  clause 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  guar- 


antees that  their  expenses  will  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  the  base  year.  That 
representation  has,  in  my  opinion  failed 
to  provide  the  full  story  to  the  Governors 
and  other  State  ofttclals  on  what  they  will 
face  if  the  RibleoS-Bennett  amendment 
is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  I  talked  with  some  of  the 
Governors.  They  recognize  and  they  do 
not  dispute  the  fact  that  this  measure 
does  not  provide  any  reform,  as  they  bad 
been  led  to  believe  they  would  get.  But 
most  of  them  are  desperately  hoping 
they  can  unload  the  cost  of  the  existing 
programs  on  the  Federal  Government. 
They  are  buying  this  measure  on  the 
promise  that  it  will  solve  their  State 
budgetary  protdem. 

The  misunderstanding  that  develops 
from  the  administration's  promise  that 
the  increased  costs  of  adults  over  65,  the 
blind,  and  the  disabled  will  not  exceed 
90  percent  of  their  costs  for  calendar 
year  1970. 

On  that  basis  it  means  that  the  costs 
of  that  particular  program  will  not  ex- 
ceed 90  percent  of  last  year's  cost,  and 
that  they  will  save  10  percent.  But  that 
Is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  pro- 
gram. Federal  cost  In  aU  welfare  pro- 
grams, medicaid,  food  stamps  and  so 
forth,  was  »6300.57i,000.  That  is  the 
flgure  for  calendar  year  1969.  For  the 
States  the  annual  cost  was  (4,260,128,000, 
and  for  local  governments  it  was  an  ad- 
ditional »1, 284,779,000,  for  a  total  of 
about  $11.5  billion. 

Now,  the  welfare  cost  of  the  program 
for  adults,  the  blind,  and  the  disabled  is 
alwut  20  percent  of  that  total  annual 
cost.  The  States  will  save  10  percent  on 
this  20  percent,  which  means  they  save 
2  percent  of  the  overall  animal  costs.  The 
10  percent  savings  is  on  only  20  percent 
of  the  total  coat.  States  would  not  get 
that  windfall,  as  many  Oovemors  think 
they  will. 

Furthermore,  nothing  is  being  said 
about  who  pays  for  the  14  million  welfare 
recipients  that  will  be  added  to  the  rolls. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
mentioned  a  provision  that  increased 
costs  by  reason  of  Inflation,  the  rise  In 
the  consumer  index,  must  be  borne  by 
the  State.  If  the  Index  goes  up  5  percent 
a  year  at  the  end  of  10  years,  the  cost  In- 
stead of  being  90  percent  carried  by  the 
State  would  be  140  pereent  of  the  base 
period. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes.  An- 
other point  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked is  that,  regardless  of  how  this  bill 
may  be  modified  or  amended  to  achieve 
transfer  of  the  cost  from  the  States  to 
the  Federal  Ooveriunent,  the  ultimate 
cost  of  the  program  is  going  to  be  paid  by 
the  same  people,  the  American  taxpay- 
ers. As  far  as  dollars  of  the  American 
taxpayers  are  concerned,  it  is  immaterial 
whether  the  taxes  are  levied  at  the  State 
level  and  sp«it  at  the  State  level  or  lev- 
ied at  the  Federal  level  and  then  sent 
back  to  the  SUtes.  perhaps  adding  to  It 
the  cost  of  a  bureaucracy  in  Washing- 
ton. So  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  sav- 
ing to  the  taxpayer  In  transferring  the 
cost  from  the  State  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
eriunent. All  the  cost  of  the  wogiam 
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could  be  transferred  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  relieve  the  States  and  cities 
of  a  lot  of  money,  but  the  taxpayer  would 
not  be  saved  a  dime. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  That  Is  correct.  I  would 
also  like  to  point  out  that  an  expendi- 
ture by  an  individual  State  or  an  indi- 
vidual locality  does  not  have  a  great  im- 
pact on  infiation,  but  centralized  ex- 
penditures in  the  Federal  Government 
under  deficit  financing  iiave  a  tremen- 
dous impact  upon  the  rate  of  infiation. 
Therefore,  we  are  not  helping  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  whether  they  be 
taxpayers  or  nontaxpayers,  by  merely 
transferring  expenditures  from  the  State 
and  local  level  to  the  Federal  level. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  the  Senator  will  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  We  are  taltlng  money 
right  out  of  their  paycheck  through  in- 
flation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  I 
think  the  main  point  we  should  never 
lose  sight  of  is  that  while  we  are  talking 
about  reforming  the  existing  welfare 
system,  there  actually  is  no  reform  in  this 
bill.  The  Department  officials  repeatedly 
t<dd  us  that  not  one  welfare  recipient 
will  be  getting  1  cent  less  tlian  he  got 
this  last  year. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  there  can  be  no  re- 
form in  those  cases  where  there  is  an 
abuse. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  Those  who  advocate  reform  have 
been  going  around  the  country  calling 
attention  to  the  glaring  examples  of 
abuse  under  our  existing  welfare  system. 
I  agree  that  we  need  reform,  but  the 
point  is  that  this  bill  does  not  reform  it. 
The  only  way  to  reform  the  weUare  law 
is  by  taking  away  or  reducing  payments 
to  persons  who  are  not  entitled  to  those 
payments.  This  bill  does  not  correct  a 
single  abuse  In  the  eitlsting  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  four 
lines  In  the  bill,  which  appear  on  page 
28,  lines  4  to  7,  Inclusive.  They  read  as 
follows: 

(i)  the  provisions  of.  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  under,  sections  443  (a)  (3),  (c) 
and  (d),  44S(a),  444.  445.  44<  (to  the  extent 
the  Secretary  deems  appropriate),  447,  and 
448  abaU  be  applied. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Interesting  to  note 
what  that  means.  That  means  that  the 
States'  welfare  programs  must  comply 
with  the  Federal  rules  for  eligibility.  That 
exists  even  though  a  State  is  paying  a 
supplement  and  is  boimd  to  continue 
that  supplement.  It  means  that  the  right 
to  say  who  is  eligible  to  receive  is  taken 
away  from  the  States.  It  is  placed  in  Fed- 
eral hands.  The  States  must  comply  with 
It,  and  If  they  have  been  paying  a  sup- 
plement, of  it  they  have  been  paying 
more  than  the  Federal  share,  they  are 
otiliged  to  continue  that  supplement  not 
only  for  the  present  recipients  but  for 
those  who  will  be  added  to  the  rolls  un- 
der rules  of  eligibility  over  which  the 
State  has  no  control  at  all. 

A  while  ago  I  called  attention  to  one 
abuse  that  existed  under  existing  law  In 
the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  that.  If  the 
committee  version  is  ailopted.  that  abuse 
will  be  corrected.  I  want  to  call  attention 


to  some  more  cases  that  fall  in  that  cate- 
gory. 

This  case  involves  a  mother  and  two 
children  under  the  ADC  program.  The 
mother  has  gross  wages  of  $455  a  month. 
Under  existing  law,  she  is  allowed  to  de- 
duct the  taxes,  transportation  expense, 
union  dues,  and  so  on,  and  child  care  ex- 
penses. So  after  aU  of  those  disregards, 
she  has  an  income  of  $301.43. 

Under  the  law  and  under  the  rules,  an 
estimate  is  made  as  to  what  her  budget 
needs  are.  taking  Into  account  ail  the 
necessary  itetns  of  expenditure.  Those 
budget  needs  are  determined  U>  be  $259. 
She  earns  $42.43  more  than  her  budget 
needs,  excluding  the  $153.50  that  is  con- 
sidered an  expense  of  work. 

But  because  of  present  law.  $175  of  the 
income  is  presently  disregarded,  maldng 
her  eligible  for  a  welfare  payment  of 
$132.57,  even  though  her  net  earnings 
exceed  her  budgetary  needs. 

That  is  corrected  In  the  committee  bill. 
That  language  is  stricken  out  If  we  pass 
the  RibicoS-Bennett  amendment. 

What  is  more,  if  the  RibicoB-Bennett 
amendment  becomes  law,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision in  it  that  no  recipient  sliall  receive 
less  than  he  is  drawing  now — an  abso- 
lute bar  to  any  weUare  reform  so  far  as 
eliminating  abuses  is  concerned. 

The  case  that  I  have  Just  been  talking 
about  Is  not  what  might  be  called  the 
case  of  a  culturally  deprived  person.  She 
has  a  liigh  school  education  and  is  em- 
ployed as  Q  presser  in  a  cleaning  estab- 
lishment. Yet  we  are  asked  to  pass  a  bill 
that  would  penietuate  that  abuse. 

Here  is  another  case  of  a  mother  and 
two  ciilldren  under  ADC.  The  mother's 
gross  wages  are  $565.32.  After  deducting 
taxes,  social  security  taxes,  transporta- 
tion, child  care,  and  union  dues,  her  take- 
home  pay  is  $361.90.  Her  budgetary  needs 
are  $269.  Her  earnings  exceed  her  budg- 
etary needs  by  $92.90. 

But  because  all  of  the  expense  of  going 
to  work  is  disregarded,  and  $30  is  dis- 
regarded, and  one-third  of  the  balance, 
she  Is  entitled  to  an  ADC  payment  of 
$118.87. 

This  individual  has  had  1  year  of  col- 
lege and  U  employed  by  a  packing  com- 
pany. Her  gross  wage  is  $50  a  month  in 
excess  of  the  beginning  caseworker  in 
the  welfare  program  in  tliat  country. 

The  committee  dealt  with  these  prob- 
lems and  agreed  on  some  language  in 
the  committee  bill  that  would  bring  re- 
form In  situations  like  this.  The  Riblcofl- 
Bennett  amendment  strikes  out  that  re- 
form and  carries  a  provision  which 
amounts  to  the  fact  that  you  cannot  do 
anything  about  it. 

Let  me  tell  about  another  case,  of  a 
mother  with  two  children  on  AFDC.  Her 
gross  wages  are  $618.15  a  month.  The 
take-home  pay.  after  subtracting  child 
care,  transportation,  taxes,  union  dues, 
and  social  security,  is  $304.98.  Child  care 
is  deducted,  so  she  is  only  Ijeing  charged 
with  $304.98.  when  her  gross  wages  are 
actually  $618. 

Her  budgetary  needs  are  determined 
to  be  $277.  She  Is  earning  $27.98  each 
month  more  than  her  budget  needs — 
earning  that  In  counted  income,  which, 
beeaose  It  is  imder  $30,  Is  disregarded. 


She  draws  an  AFDC  benefit  of  $140  a 
month. 

This  lady  is  employed  by  Western 
Electric  Co.,  and  her  gross  pay  exceeds 
that  of  many  of  the  welfare  workers  who 
administer  the  program. 

Here  Is  a  case  where  the  gross  wages 
of  the  motber  with  5  children  are 
$399.10— almost  $400  a  month.  Her  take- 
home  pay,  after  she  litays  her  transporta- 
tion, is  $339.17.  Her  former  husband  [wys 
tier  $130  chUd  support. 

So  after  the  expense  of  earnings,  she 
has  an  income  of  $469.17  a  month.  Her 
budgetary  need  is  fixed  at  $423.50.  Thus 
she  has  counted  income  of  $45  a  month 
over  her  budgetary  needs,  but,  because 
of  the  formula  for  disregardlngs,  she 
draws  an  AFDC  payment  of  $110.70.  She 
has  a  high  school  education,  and  works 
with  a  research  organization.  One  of  her 
daughters  earns  approximately  $300  a 
month  during  the  summer.  Because  she 
Is  in  college,  her  income  Is  disregarded 
also. 

Here  is  another  case:  A  mother  and 
three  children  on  AFDC.  This  mother 
has  gross  wages  of  $569.22  a  month.  Her 
take-home  pay,  leas  transportation, 
amounts  to  $435.88.  Her  budgetary  need 
is  determined  to  be  $338.35.  Thus  her 
take-home  pay  amounts  to  $97.53  more 
tlian  her  budgetary  needs.  But,  because 
of  the  formula  that  calls  for  disregard- 
ing certain  of  her  earnings,  she  draws  an 
AFDC  payments  of  $115.54.  The  budget 
Includes  board  and  room  expenses  for 
one  child  in  college. 

Mr.  President,  the  State  of  Nebraska 
has  one  of  the  most  generous  welfare 
programs.  I  think  we  are  exceeded  in  the 
amoimt  that  we  pay  by  only  one  State 
The  program  is  carefiUly  administered. 
People  are  not  put  on  welfare,  ordinarily, 
tmless  there  is  need.  But  if  they  are 
placed  on  the  rolls,  the  State  and  local 
units  of  government  pay  an  amount  that 
is  adequate. 

So  when  (he  State  of  Nebraska  comes 
in  and  points  out  abuses,  and  points  out 
situations  where  the  operation  of  the 
program  is  not  only  unfair  to  those  who 
pay.  but  also  casta  a  stigma  upon  all 
those  who  are  on  welfare,  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  penny  pinching:  it  is  a  matter  of 
soimd  government  operation. 

Here  is  another  case:  A  mother  with 
one  preschool  child  on  APDC  has  gross 
wages  of  $309.05.  But  her  take-home 
pay,  less  transi»rtation  and  other  work 
expenses,  is  $202.90.  Her  budgetary 
monthly  need  is  fixed  at  $171.34.  So  her 
take-home  pay,  after  disregarding  trans- 
portation and  work  exijenses.  is  $31.56 
more  than  her  budgetary  need.  But  be- 
cause the  law  says  that  the  first  $30  shall 
be  disregarded,  plus  one-third  of  the 
earnings  thereafter,  she  draws  an  AFDC 
payment  of  $94.79.  This  lady  has  a  high 
school  education  and  attended  airlines 
school. 

Here  is  another  case,  of  a  mother  and 
four  children  on  AFDC.  She  has  gross 
wages  of  $115.20.  The  take-home  pay  less 
transportatloo  expenses  leaves  her  ti96.72 
but  she  is  reodvliig  child  support  from  a 
former  husband  of  $315  a  month.  So  she 
has  a  net  Income — not  a  gross  income— 
$411.72  a  month.  Her  budgetary  needs  are 
estimated  to  be  $375,  so  the  income  In 
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ezMss  of  need,  lii  $3«.T2.  But  because  $30        Mr.  CURTIS.  I  wUl  yield  in  a  moment.  Phomi»,  Aitt.  a.^ 

and  one-thirdome  balance  of  the  earn-         The  experience  in  Nebraska  a™  I^       ^™^t^: **^ 

tags  is  disregarded,  she  is  on  the  rolls,  sure  In  every  other  SUte    Is'  the  eon-        ^^   "SSii ,;_  gj 

TTie  payment  Is  small,  but  she  Is  there  for  trary— that  the  provision  of  the  1»(I7  law  Administration   rsvWons.... n 

,,     =.    ..  permitting  people  to  be  employed  and  wumington.  d«i.  : 

Mr.  President,  the  eJdstenoe  of  such  then   disregard   the   first   t30   of   their        VTTJ^^-— " " 

abuses  is  a  bad  thing  to  any  community,  monthly  income  and  one-third   U\rrv         ».^,  ,  i  „" L " ^ 

It  creates  discontent.  It  creates  111  wS.  after^leSTas^atSTl^WcS     cbl^'^T""'' "'"'^ « 

P<"f  »  stfgma  not  only  on  adults,  but  are  not  oloatag  any  cases  because  one        PreMnt  law _         m 

on  children.  And  that  la  what  we  were  could  have  his  wage.?  and  also  get  wel-        H-R-  1831' '-'-'-'.  Z"I_"       M 

hoping  would  be  cm^  in  a  welfare  re-  fare.  Yet.  the  staff  people  who  took  over        Administration  revisions. , S7 

form  bUl.  That  is  what  the  Committee  on  a  sound  proposal  of  the  President  to  re-  ^'-    ^'^-  ^■^■'■ 

Finance  worked  out.  and  that  Is  what  form  welfare  latched  onto  the  principle        ^T«,^7 " * 

would  be  stricken  from  their  bill  If  the  that  tlie  way  to  reform  welfare  la  to  n.,  ?i^-.  f"": ♦* 

Rlbicoff-Bennett  amendment  Is  adopted,  mlt  peopte^^vl  Sir^4 1^  S^I        *''=^'«»«'">  "»««- »0 

All  recipients  are  guaranteed  that  they  fare  also  (Hot*:  value  of  pabllc  housing  eicloded) 

weiart  ^iftT^S^Him.^,^  ^'  "^        "P^  •^"*  ■""«  «»a»l^  the  rec-         Mr.  TAUHADQE.  I  thank  the  Senator 

TjL-r^t^r.^'r.Thlslsa     P^riSUTh-r^'S'^S^aor'"  ""'     I"cSrfp'rhVe^^"S"^°" 

5rr^o.i^'=r,St3"'4''Vh?°^r-     .Mr.   ^aS^AZX^E.   T^edisttogulShed     lt'^be'"rr;'*hri^^  SlU'T^ 
cMd  tSLtTrfo?^ «??,¥«>,!  Lr^^n     ^'^*'*"'  ^^^  ""'  '^'  "''»  ""  «>W     ^^""^^  Committee  stSSed   t  c^fi^ 

SS£S?4i"-H^  ^JU'^ro?=e^Si°^rtSi  TJ^^iL'^j-.r^^^^: 

S.mTnn'^2'"m'?re*Sn"h°er'lX't£y     ^^  S^^^^  ^' "»' "^^  "^    ^v^Stt""' f '°V  TT^  ^ 
?e7^r4'^'^a?le"'.Ss?4°Z:£S     ,T^ ^ ^^-^ Pa«e  A-25  from  the     f^t1sX'^X%''v''efobtin°  iiiTh^ 

EHS="-"-"  T.^^^oT^^^^^^--'  :^^.^^r^-'^'-^^^- 

^urp^^x).^^  r,y?^s=:snHfs;  -m::rrr"' 

is  exposed  on  the  Senate  floor.  Just  a«  ^ '"^  "JoUar  if  »h.  move,  from  unemSoy!  nlS-JrElf^*^  °',  P**f^lJ"  ~°- 

the  previous  proposals  failed  to  get  a  ™nt  "»"»  no  mcoma  to  fuatuni^  2.  ",«'"9°  *•">  ^he  potota  that  the  8en- 

majorlty  of  the  votes  In  the  Committee  'ol'"™'™  wge.  ""^  '"""  Georgia  made  about  this  not 

on  Finance,  when  the  features  of  this  Wi.ha™VH.  ni,..»~,«         ■•  ..    „^  *"*  *  ^°^^  incentive,  I  call  the  atten- 

proposal  become  knoTO,  U  *5l  be  wl^  n^  mT  ^iSSSS"^."*^"""  "°"  °'."i'  ^'"""' '"  ^  '"'  ">*'  *»"" 

drawn  by  the  proponents    It  ^^  Si  •  n^^YoSTy^'          '   ^  '^^°'  TT^'t"..'"  1^  <=<»nmlttee  and  the  au- 

should  not  be  adopted  and  carri^aS  linri^r  «^'„    T '        .  *"■"*  °^  "«'  '"'"  »^  "  P««ed  "^^  «">»»■ 

by  the  momentZ«eated  to  t^  ^  e-'^nS^ollfih  h^?"'  f"  *'"^*'  "^^^  which  I  menUoned  the  other  day  they 

try  for  welfare  refonTt^use  it  ^^t  thJ^J?  ^^  ''"'i"  ^'  **'™^-  """^  '"'*  "*«"  "hanged  somewhat  by  a  re- 

^^      weuare  reiorm.  because  it  la  not  the  pending  amendment,  she  would  re-  vised  bUl  that  came  back  In  October  but 

I  agato  tovlte  attention  to  the  declara-  e^Claw  "°*^'"'  """  "^^  """«'  '^^,  %  •>^'='P'«  ^",  "^ere.  FV,r  e«- 

tlon  of  goal,  and  this  is  what  it^m.  T^wH^fn,*       r^,      ..  ample   if  a  female  head  of  a  family  of 

ItoeaatoS  nose 4-                              ^^  f  Wilmington.  Del.,  she  would  retato  four,   had  »l.60l).  with  the  food  stamp 

■m.  a>n'JZl  hl~>~      ,  Ki.  ^  i""*^  fitting  law.  71  cents  of  each  dol-  and  other  benefits  she  would  get  to  State 

u^  ^S^u^^J'^,^,^'^  I":  «^der  the  administration  provision,  supplementals.     it    would    ^wnt    to 

w^or^l.^faS^r^hS^'d^^'S^^  °^JL'^  °\  ««h  doUar.  which  Is  »3.3»a;  and  where  that  is  tocreased  by 

ad«iuat.<.  to  sustain  a  de°S^?.«i  of  S,  ^^^^  ""^  *^"'  two-thirds.  earnings  to  »4.180.  If  she  makes  $1,000: 

and  to  eiunlnat*  poverty  among  our  people  ,  Chicago,  111.,  under  existing  law.  she  *>"'  "  they  worked  twice  as  hard  and 

I  am  not  »oin»  t«  H^iw...  .v.  .        ,  Would  retain  54  cents  of  each  dollar  she  made  overtime,  they  go  down  to  $3,100  or 

B^TLie^/^^nr  „„^^?,  ^'.  5^-  ^f™":  "°1cr  the  administraOon  rev)-  »360  less  than  If  left  to  the  oni  that 

riS^wS^,^°?io'rS:    SS     ^SieTi^^'^r"'"'*'*^"^'^'     '"n?hL''ar^„on  works  hade        . 

S^tal^]^  biSrie^  that  we  had  a     under   «lsttag   law,   80   cents  of  each     drops  back  to  IS.TsTS  other  ^rds.aS 

Mr   P^Xt^^.    ~  ^_,  .  """^^  **■*  ^•™'''''   «"'««»■  ™0"  the     more  they  earn  the  lejs  they  have.  They 

istovXTto'^'isrn.^r^ve^'^Jr:::     ^^.^-endment  that  would  amount     lZ^^,J^J<>',^^^'^^^  <>' }^^'r/ 

JSr^ffa^r^STe^^f'^ffm^SSSS  ^^IX«  .hi  Senator  sha„  my  view  that  tXti^.Sni.lt-.sV^r.S'op" 

E^^HTd^^^P^.  ^rlL-e^ter-""-"— »"  STy.^he^  d^oSTar  c^.t"^- ^",™ 

Je"c:n^'ir2n^p.r«l'rd1S°eS5-'  ta^  2^™'  ^»*  "  "^^^  "  -  ^rbe'^^^tlSa"^"  th«i  the  eamto« 

Zl  Z  It^  ^  ^t^a^Sin^  ,  fl,  TALMADOE.  Would  the  Senator  Mr.  CTOTIS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 

works  full  ^e  ^hlTtaJirSIS^  ^i^S  f^  '^  "^  •"  "^  unanimous  ^™"°''  "  is  true  that  the  proTlstons  of 

he  should  be  put  on  w^k^^tiST-'  Rs^i^^rtlS^n^'"  "*^  '^  '^^  ^'~"'"*  •»""""«  *  dtemcentlre  to 

err^ras'-h^rsriir.ss:   «'  hS^™"^^.^  l%Tr^^- "  -"  ^-'°'  ->- 

fare  rolls  to  payroUs;  >n>ni  woi  jjr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask     ^'*''l  ^"rther  on  that  potot.  I  hold  in  my 

In  miniature  form,  thrt  Is  what-Orm       "nahhnons  consent  to  have  page  A-25     '""^  the  hearings  before  the  Committee 

ments  to  the  welfare  law.  toVhwT^t  There  betog  no  objection,  the  material  }9™  I  ouote  from  page  230  thereof,  as 

by  letting  people  work  and  keep  thete  *'^  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  RacoBo.  '°"o"s: 

meney,  or  some  of  it.   iod  stUl  get  a  ^^°''°^'  ,  *"•*<"  Tiij.*ooa  How  many  p«opi»  on  aid 

weUsffe  payment.  11  would  be  an  induce-  D"*"™"™    J^o^tivm    rot    Low-lj«oo«,  Si  2^^^T~^^:SJ?;i"'^**"™" 

mem^togao«tad,,«k:mo.,SS"S5;        ^'L^or'T^Z^r'""™"'"  -^^'^'^^^'^^S^'S^^'^': 

attWttm.                .   "'•:      ''     .        .      ■               fof  hunUy  or  4  hMdedby  a  woman,  the  roeUlt  of  thu  provision?     »"  '™=™'~  "  » 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President   will  ^.I„,^t^„?^.?°"".  "  ""*  "<>«»  from  Mr.  h»w«ixb.  The  nmnber  is  mnni  mb- 

the  Senator  yield  at  that  potot7     "  ^SH'ST-S^^  ^^.T™  "  '^■"-  ^^^^r  •"'"^'  •'*"''  "^  "^ 
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Tb«  proportion  of  women  wltb  some  ean- 
mga  within  that  program  Is  relatively  high; 
maybe  tiie  magnitude  of  a  third  or  aome- 
thing,  and  I  think  we  can- 

Senator  Tauuoce.  '  Will  you  submit  the 
fuu  details  for  the  record,  please? 

Mr.  Hawxnn.  Tea.  air?* 

Those  details  have  not  been  submitted 
to  date. 

That  in  one  Illustration  of  what  the 
Finance  Committee  had  to  contend  with, 
time  after  time.  We  foimd  to  different 
areas  where  delegations  were  made  to 
the  Department  of  Bealth.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  we  asked  time  after 
time  what  action  or  what  decisions  t^ey 
would  make  on  that  delegated  power. 
What  it  was  was  the  power  to  write  law 
and  we  asked  them  to  submit  that  for  the 
record,  and  they  never  have.  That  is 
what  we  had  to  contend  with  to  the  hear- 
ings. We  asked  for  the  Information.  They 
would  state  a  ccmcluslon.  We  would  ask 
for  the  Information  to  back  up  that  con- 
clusion, and  it  has  not  been  submitted 
as  yet.  That  is  the  tenor  of  this  whole 
legislation.  It  Is  a  conclusion,  some  eco- 
nomic theory,  that  more  people  will  work 
If  we  make  welfare  more  attractive, 
whereas  the  figures  show  the  exact  oppo- 
site Is  true;  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  CDRTIS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  stressed  the  potot 
that  the  todlvlduals  at  the  stall  level, 
charged  with  taking  over  the  President's 
objective  for  welfare  reform,  and  the 
technicians  to  the  bureaucracy,  have 
rendered  him  a  disservice.  I  believe  that 
they  have.  Some  of  them  have  not  done 
their  homework.  When  the  Ptoance  Com- 
mittee started  holding  hearings  on  the 
proposal,  witness  after  witness  from  the 
Qovemment  gave  as  one  of  the  reasons 
for  maktog  welfare  available  to  the  fully 
employed,  that  It  would  stop  the  breakup 
of  homes,  that  it  would  bring  an  end  to 
the  breakup  of  family  life. 

Mr.  President,  every  time  I  was  to 
that  oominittee  and  someone  stated  that. 
I  challenged  them,  because  It  Just  Is  not 
so.  The  breakup  of  families  In  the  United 
States  Is  due  to  many  causes,  not  the 
least  of  whieh  Is  the  moral  breakdown 
throughout  the  country.  But.  further- 
more, their  argument  was  several  years 
late.  It  used  to  be  that  on  aid  to  depend- 
ent children,  we  would  pay  aid  to  the 
head  of  the  family,  usually  the  mother. 
If  the  father  was  dead  or  If  he  was  dis- 
abled, or  away  from  home,  aiul  that  Is  all. 

So  there  was  a  father  up  against  It, 
but  If  he  left  or  absconded,  his  family 
could  get  on  APDC.  Congress  met  that 
problem  several  years  ago.  It  toduded  an 
additional  category  to  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. That  is  why  we  call  it  aid  to  fam- 
ilies with  dependent  children.  They  pro- 
vided In  the  Federal  law  that  the  pro- 
trvm  was  extended  not  alone  to  where 
the  father  was  dead,  disabled,  or  absent, 
but  If  he  was  unemployed.  Consequently, 
it  is  not  oeceasary,  so  far  as  the  Federal 
law  is  concerned,  for  a  Jobless  person  to 
deeert  his  family  to  order  to  get  that 
family  on  the  APDC  program.  Also,  the 
figures  show  that  those  States  that  run 
their  program  that  way.  where  unem- 
ployed fathers  can  get  on  an  AFDC  pro- 
gram, the  percentage  of  family  breakups 
wai  as  high  as  any  other  place. 


The  State  of  New  York  offers  more 
assistance  to  famlUea  than  ai>y  other 
State  hi  the  Onion,  yet  it  leads  the  Na- 
tion to  fsunily  breakups. 

I  hold  to  my  band  an  article  entitled 
"Hie  Crisis  to  Welfare."  written  by 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan,  and  here  Is  what  he 
saya. 

It  mtut  be  remembered  that  the  United 
distea  now  has  a  faoilly  allowance  lor  broken 
famiilej  and  that  It  la  widely  argued  (al- 
though typically  there  are  not  live  oente 
worth  of  research  flw><iwgw  on  the  subject) 
that  the  availability  of  AFDC  payments  doea 
l^&d  to  family  break  up. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Moynlhan  says 
there  is  not  5  cents  worth  of  research  to 
support  the  contention  that  by  paytog 
welfare  to  the  fully  employed  wUl  pre- 
vent family  breakups. 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  read  again  from 
Mr.  Moynlhan.  This  was  to  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post  on  Thursday.  Novem- 
ber 35.  li)70. 

I  reed  juat  iwrt  of  It: 

By  and  large  the  attacks  on  the  proposal 
from  ultraconaervatlves  have  been  factually 
aoourata. 

I  think  they  have.  I  do  not  know  what 
a  ultraconservative  in. 

The  statement  there  that  the  attacks 
have  been  factually  accurate  is  correct. 

It  states  further: 

They  understand  well  enough  the  boclc 
principles  of  the  leglclatlon,  and  the  easen- 
tlal  details  of  Ite  operation,  and  they  op- 
pose them. 

This,  at  least,  is  a  credible  position.  On 
those  points  I  agree  with  this  distto- 
gulshed  professor.  It  is  based  upon  facts 
that  are  accurate.  We  imderstand  what 
is  In  the  bill  and  we  oppcsed  It. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia  re- 
ferred to  the  fact  that  this  did  not  cor- 
rect the  problem  dealing  with  the  family 
breaking  up.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska 
pototed  out  that  the  city  of  New  York, 
wliich  has  the  highest  welfare  rates,  also 
has  the  highest  record  of  split  fsnilliea. 
We  asked  the  stall  when  we  were  analyz- 
ing the  biU  to  check  the  revised  bill — 
and  I  am  speaktog  of  the  administra- 
tion's last  revised  bill  to  October,  as  I 
recall  the  date — to  see  what  would  bap- 
pen  under  this  bill  if  it  became  law  to 
the  cases  of  split  families. 

The  followtog  example  is  given  of  the 
Incentive  for  a  family  to  split  up  under 
the  admtoistratlon  bill.  This  concerns  a 
welfare  family  with  an  unemployed 
mother  and  father  with  four  children 
and  no  other  tocome. 

In  the  dty  of  New  York  if  this  family 
were  to  split  and  the  father  take  two 
children  and  the  mother  keep  two  chil- 
dren they  will  tocrcase  their  combtoed 
tocome  $2,808  tmder  the  bill.  They  could 
get  $2,508  premium  for  splitting  the 
family. 

In  CMcago  a  similar  family  could  col- 
lect $7,064  more  by  splitting  the  family 
than  If  they  were  to  live  to  the  same 
faiuily  unit. 

m  wnmtogton.  Del.,  they  could  get 
$1,104  more  premium  by  si>Utting  the 
famDr. 


In  Phoenix,  Arii,^  they  could  receive 

$936  more. 

These  are  bonuses  that  they  oould  get 
by  splitting  and  calling  themselves  two 
welfare  families  rather  than  a  single 
family  unit. 

I  caimot  conceive  of  Congress  approv- 
ing a  social  program  which  actually  pays 
these  bonuses  to  a  family  to  split  and 
divide  the  family  unit.  It  is  indefensible. 
It  is  directly  opposite  to  what  we  have 
been  told  it  would  do. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  would 
that  be  considered  the  antiwedlock  provi- 
sion of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WHililAMS  of  Delaware.  It  could 
be  considered  as  one  of  them.  I  pototed 
out  an  example  the  other  day  concern- 
ing a  young  couple.  This  example  was 
prepared  by  the  staff,  and  I  think  It 
should  be  used  agato. 

Family  A  consists  of  a  boy  17.  a  girl  12. 
and  a  girl  of  6.  Family  B  has  a  girl  16,  a 
boy  11.  and  a  girl  of  8. 

If  this  boy  and  girl  decide  to  get  mar- 
ried each  family  thereby  loses  a  depend- 
encv  under  this  bill.  'They  lose  a  $300 
Federal  bonus,  the  State  supplement,  the 
food  stamps,  medical  care,  and  the  extra 
houstog  unit  they  get  as  a  result  of  the 
extra  dependent. 

If  the  young  boy  and  girl  get  married 
they  are  off  the  welfare  rolls  since  this  is 
called  aid  for  dependent  children:  they 
are  left  out  until  after  the  first  year  or 
until  they  can  produce  the  first  child. 

However,  under  the  Ribicofl-Bennett 
amendment  If  the  girl  gets  pregnant  and 
the  boy  does  not  marry  her  until  after 
the  baby  is  bom.  the  families  conUnue 
to  collect  welfare  on  them  as  dependents, 
and  they  end  up  with  a  cash  bonus  of 
$1,300.  Think  of  It — the  Federal  Govern- 
ment paytog  $1,300  as  an  toducement 
for  them  to  have  this  child  out  of  wed- 
lock. 

I  mentioned  this  example  last  week.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  Congress  approving 
a  bill  which  would  pay  $1,300  more  to  a 
couple  that  has  a  child  out  of  wedlock 
than  they  would  to  the  family  that  has 
a  child  after  they  are  married. 

As  was  pointed  out  a  moment  ago.  a 
family  of  four  children  receive  a  pre- 
mium of  $2,500  If  they  split  the  family. 
That  is  directly  opposite  to  the  objectives 
the  President  has  said  he  wants  to 
achieve  and  what  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  said 
he  wanta  to  achieve. 

We  can  agree  on  what  they  say  they 
want  to  achieve;  however,  this  bUl  doea 
not  do  It.  For  this  reason  the  bill  should 
be  rejected.  The  committee  by  a  vote  of 
14  to  1  and  by  a  vote  of  10  to  8  on  an- 
other occasion  rejected  the  bill's  betog 
considered  to  this  session. 

I  agree  with  the  Governors  that  we 
should  have  tests  of  some  of  these  plans 
to  see  how  they  would  work  before  they 
are  enacted. 

By  all  means  the  department  should 
have  set  down  a  figure  on  what  John  Doe 
could  have  gotten  under  the  bill,  rather 
than  writing  up  a  lot  of  flowery  language. 
These  are  the  mathematical  results  that 
were  fumlihed  to  the  committee  by  HEW 
after  we  began  to  analyze  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  very  evident  that 
those  charged  with  working  out  the  de- 
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talla  of  this  proposal  have  fallen  far 
short  of  the  President's  goals. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  submit  the  matter  can 
be  brought  to  a  vote.  I  do  not  desire  to 
take  more  time  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECCMU5— SENATE 


December  21,  1970 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OP  1970— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  19885)  to  provide  addi- 
tional revenue  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  for  other  purposes. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravc)  .  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  19,  1970,  pp. 
42e«0-42666.  Conoressiohal  Rxcobb.) 

Mr.  KAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
approval  of  this  conference  report  by 
the  Senate  will  send  to  the  President  for 
his  signature  legislation  that  will  provide 
much  needed  additional  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  meet  other  Im- 
portant needs  of  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict. 

The  House  In  its  version  of  the  bill  au- 
thorized an  increase  In  the  Federal  pay- 
ment from  »105  million  to  $120  million— 
an  increase  of  $15  million.  The  Senate 
provided  that  such  payment  would  be 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  general  fund  revenues  which 
would  provide  an  Increase  of  approxi- 
mately $27  million  in  the  Federal  pay- 
ment. The  conference  substitute  provides 
for  an  increase  In  the  aimual  Federal 
payment  authorization  level  to  $128  mil- 
lion— an  Increase  of  $21  million.  I  believe 
that  the  conference  agreement  is  a  fair 
compromise  that  wiU  allow  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  meet  emergency  costs  of 
$13  million  and  provide  additional  funds 
for  vital  programs  In  the  areas  of  edu- 
cation, public  safety,  human  resources 
and  drug  rehabUitatlon. 

The  conference  bill  Increases  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams to  levels  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  District  for  the  next  2  years. 
Also.  HJl.  19885  provides  for  increases 
in  District  revenues  through  Increased 
fees  for  the  operation  of  certain  trucks, 
a  sales  and  use  tax  on  the  rental  of  tex- 
tiles, and  authority  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Council  to  set  water  and  sewer 
fees. 

This  legislation  amends  the  District  of 
Columbia  Minimum  Wage  Act  to  exempt 
from  the  overtime  compensation  provi- 
sion   of    that   act   certain    employees 

drivers,  drivers'  helpers,  loaders,  or 
mechanics — employed  by  employers  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  under  section  204 1  a  i 
(3a)  of  part  n  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act.  providing  the  employees 
spend  no  more  than  one-half  of  their 
workweek   in   the   Washington   metro- 


politan region.  The  amendment  retains 
overtime  compensation  coverage  for 
driveiB.  drivers'  helpers,  loaders,  or  me- 
chanics who  spend  more  than  one-half 
of  their  workweek  in  the  Washington 
metropolitan  region.  This  amendment  is 
retroeictlve  to  February  1967,  the  effective 
date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Mini- 
mum Wage  Act. 

The  conference  bin  Includes  a  number 
of  minor  amendments  affecting  the  Dis- 
trict's minimum  wage  law  but  does  not 
include  the  House  proposal  to  prohibit 
the  establishment  by  the  Wage  Board 
of  a  minimum  wage  exceeding  by  more 
than  10  percent  the  Federal  minimum 
of  $1.80.  The  amendments  provide  that 
a  wage  rate  once  set  m  a  wage  order 
could  not  be  changed  until  effective  for 
1  year  and  that  an  order  increasing  by 
stages  a  minimum  wage  to  achieve  a  tar- 
get level  could  not  be  accomplished  In 
a  single  wage  order.  This  limitation  Is 
not  to  be  read  to  preclude  the  Board 
from  setting  different  rates  for  separate 
classlflcations  of  employees  within  the 
same  industry. 

The  section  also  changes  the  composi- 
tion of  the  advisory  committees  to  the 
Wage  Board  more  accurately  to  reflect 
a  precise  balance  between  labor,  employ- 
er, and  public  representatives.  Board 
members  themselves  may  no  longer  serve 
as  advisory  committee  members,  how- 
ever the  chairman  of  the  Wage  Board 
will  serve  in  the  capacity  of  an  ex  officio 
member.  Finally,  in  considering  proposed 
wage  rates  the  advisory  committees  are 
directed  to  consider  applicable  wage  rates 
in  the  Washington  metropoUtan  area  as 
well  as  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  conference  agreed  to  include 
Washington  Technical  Institute  with 
Federal  City  College  for  purposes  of  re- 
ceiving land-grant  college  fimds  In  the 
District.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the 
provision  was  a  revenue  sharing  arrange- 
ment only  and  that  the  amendment  was 
not  to  confer  generally  land-grant  status 
upon  Washington  Technical  Institute. 
The  provision  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
a  precedent  for  opening  land-grant 
membership  to  other  nondegree  insti- 
tutions. Moreover,  the  extension  services 
funds  must  be  administered  by  one  di- 
rector and  the  programs  of  the  exten- 
sion .service  must  be  conducted  by  the 
two  institutions  on  a  nonduplicatlve  and 
mutually  cooperative  basis. 

1  feel  that  this  conference  report  Is  a 
fair  compromise  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  H.R.  19885  and  tliat 
It  Is  a  reasonable  and  positive  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to 


SOCIAL  SECDRmr  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  17550)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
Increases  in  benefits,  to  Improve  com- 
putation methods,  and  to  raise  the  earn- 
ings base  under  the  old  age,  survivors, 
and  disability  Insurance  system,  to  make 
improvements  In  the  medicare,  medicaid 


and  maternal  and  child  health  programs 
with  emphasis  upon  Improvements  in  the 
operating  effectiveness  of  such  programa, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

TTWAmMOUS-CONaKMT   AGRKXMKNT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, under  the  previous  order  I  was  to 
be  recognized:  however,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  suggested  that  he  has  a 
statement  to  make.  I  would  like  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  others. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  lias  a 
statement  to  make  also.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  rather  than  my  holdkig  the 
floor  and  yielding  to  them  I  be  recognized 
and  regain  the  floor  under  the  previous 
order  when  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
is  resimied. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  think  the  Senator  from  Connect- 
icut wanted  to  proceed  next.  I  will  re- 
serve my  remarks  until  tomorrow 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President  argu- 
ments against  the  family  assistance  plan 
have  been  made  In  the  last  few  days. 

A  number  of  these  arguments  were 
illustrated  by  the  use  of  charts  and  sta- 
tistics. These  arguments  and  figures  have 
been  used  to  suggest  that  serious  work 
disincentives  are  created  or  worsened  by 
famUy  assistance.  This  is  not  the  case 

The  Rlbicoff-Bennett  proposal  author- 
izes the  most  significant  step  forward  In 
30  years  to  develop  work  incentives 
within  the  welfare  program.  This  step  U 
the  inclusion  of  the  working  poor  within 
the  welfare  system. 

Over  1.8  million  American  f amides  en- 
compassing 10.5  million  persons  are 
headed  by  full-time  workers  with  income 
at  or  below  the  poverty  line.  These  fami- 
lies are  not  now  eligible  for  Federal  wel- 
fare assistance.  Yet,  under  existing  law 
other  families  which  might  live  In  the 
same  neighborhood  or  even  next  door 
are  better  off  on  welfare  without  work- 
ing. Por  the  millions  of  working  families 
family  assistance  is  the  first  welfare  pro- 
gram which  makes  It  worthwhile.  Under 
family  assistance,  eligibility  will  no 
longer  be  confined  to  those  who  do  not  or 
cannot  work.  The  elimination  of  the 
present  discrimination  against  working 
families  Is  a  major  work  Incentive 

In  New  York  aty,  which  has  admin- 
istered a  working  poor  program  for  20 
years,  a  13-month  study  found  that  over 
97  percent  of  working  families  remained 
working  families  after  receipt  of  welfare 
benefits.  Many  of  the  remalntog  families 
changed  their  status  only  because  of  ill- 
ness or  death  of  the  father. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  short 
table  showing  how  family  assistance  will 
help  the  working  poor  be  Included  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoid. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  R«coiu>. 
as  follows: 

f  Amu  Of  FovR  WITH  f  ATMDt  woinm  RIU-nilE  AT 
ILOO/NOUa 


IM        Milim 


Eimfaift tt.fla0 

Anlitiia "•    0 

Total  iaMM 2.000 
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Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Rlbicoff-Bennett  amendment  also  pro- 
poses an  expansion  of  Federal  work 
training  and  child  care  programs.  Three 
hundred  eighty -six  million  doUars  would 
be  spent  in  the  first  year  of  the  program 
for  expanded  day-care  opportunities. 
More  than  $200  million  will  be  spent  to 
provide  work  training  and  upgrading 
program. 

In  addition,  through  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Hakbis  and  I.  a 
strong  public  service  job  program  for 
welfare  recipients  will  be  Initiated. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  moving 
welfare  recipients  from  relief  to  work 
Is  the  lack  of  actual  jobs  at  the  end  of 
the  work  training  programs.  The  Rlbl- 
cofl-Harris  proposal  takes  a  small  but 
Important  step  to  remedy  this  problem. 
Under  the  family  assistance  program. 
every  able-bodied  welfare  recipient  will 
be  required  to  register  for  these  work  and 
work  training  programs.  Failure  to  so 
register  will  mean  an  Immediate  loss  of 
$500  of  FAF  benefits. 

The  charge  has  also  been  made  that 
family  assistance  would  further  encour- 
age break  up  of  families  and  illegitimacy. 
Mr.  President,  those  problems  are  pre- 
cisely what  famiiy  assistance  Is  designed 
to  end — ^not  encourage.  By  providing  as- 
sistance to  all  families — ^not  merely  brok- 
en families,  as  Is  now  the  case — the  pro- 
gram eliminates  the  Incentive  for  low- 
income  families  to  separate. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  According  to  the  in- 
formation I  have,  the  October  revised 
revision  would  retain  the  $500  penalty 
provision,  as  the  distlnguidied  Senator 
has  pointed  out.  but  would  delete  the 
provision  for  disregarding  Income  tax 
payments.  Testimony  developed  at  the 
hearings  on  the  bill  showed  that  the  $500 
reduction  in  famiiy  assistance  would 
actually  result  In  reduction  of  only  $241 
in  family  Income  since  benefits  under 
other  kinds  of  welfare  type  programs 
increase  as  family  income  decreases. 

May  I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  If  that  checks  with  his 
understanding  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  May  I  say  that  I  do 
not  have  that  information.  It  would  de- 
pend on  what  the  total  amount  was  that 
a  person  was  receiving.  I  do  not  Imag- 
ine that  a  person  with  a  family  of  four 
receiving  $1,600  would  be  Involved  much 
by  way  of  income  tax.  I  do  not  have  the 
figures.  I  shall  supply  them  for  the  Rac- 
oiu).  if  I  can.  before  the  night  is  over. 
Mr.  HANSEN.  I  thank  my  friend. 
There  being  no  objection  the  flgures 
were  as  follows: 

A  funlly  of  four  wltb  no  other  Income 
would  Ion  $600  of  family  usistanoe  If  a 
m6mb«r  of  tliat  family  refused  to  register 
for  wort.  In  adilltlon.  state  jtipplementary 
pttyments  would  be  reduced  by  one-fourtti. 
Thua  if  the  St&te  supplement  were  sl.SOO 
the  total  iocs  to  the  family  would  be  %876. 
ThU  loss  might  be  reduced  by  anywhere  from 
to  to  (336  If  food  Stamps  and  other  progruna 
lnore*Bed  the  benefits  to  the  family  because 
of  Its  Income  rcduotlOB. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  In  addition,  the  most 
scientific  methods  now  In  existence  will 
be  employed   to  provide   a  continuing 


evaluation  and  investigation  to  prevent 
fraud  in  this  program. 

It  has  also  been  mentioned  that  the 
family  assistance  plan  provides  a  $1,300 
incentive  for  couples  to  have  children. 
This  so-called  incentive  is  also  present 
in  existing  programs.  The  defect  could 
be  easily  remedied  by  providing  welfare 
eligibility  for  childless  couples,  which  is 
a  -step  I  have  advocated  for  sometime 
and  even  proposed  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee In  the  form  of  an  amendment  to 
H.R.  16311.  This,  of  course,  would  be  a 
further  expansion  of  family  assistance. 
Reliance  has  been  placed  on  charts 
which  attempt  to  set  forth  the  "notch" 
effect  of  family  assistance  by  wMch,  It 
Is  explained,  the  programs  will  encour- 
age welfare  recipients  not  to  work. 

These  charts,  which  are  confined  to 
examples  of  families  headed  by  mothers, 
show  the  cumulative  dollar  totals  of  wel- 
fare, food  stamps,  medicaid,  and  housing 
programs. 

It  Is  my  opinion,  which  is  shared  by 
many,  that  these  tables  do  not  show  the 
true  effect  of  family  assistance  or  refiect 
its  Impact  on  most  welfare  recipients. 

First,  over  90  pereent  of  all  welfare 
recipients  cannot  accumulate  all  the 
benefits  which  are  shown  on  these  charts. 
Slightly  over  a  third  are  eligible  for  food 
stamps,  less  than  10  peroent  are  In  public 
housing.  Furthermore,  these  charts  are 
exclusively  used  to  show  the  circum- 
stances of  female-headed  families  which 
will  comprise  less  than  half  of  the  eli- 
gible recipients  under  family  assistance. 
Families  headed  by  a  working  male  will 
not  be  eligible  for  medicaid,  or  State 
supplements. 

Mr.  WIlilAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOPF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is 
true  that  the  charts  refer  to  female- 
headed  families,  but  that  form  was  se- 
lected by  the  Department  Itself.  We 
asked  if  a  different  picture  would  be 
shown  if  the  Department  had  provided 
different  charts  for  male-headed  fami- 
lies, and  the  answer  was  "No."  If  they 
would  provide  different  charts  we  would 
be  glad  to  display  them.  They  did  not 
submit  any.  so  I  assiune  that  while  the 
plcttire  would  be  slightly  different  the 
patterns  would  be  the  same.  If  t)\9  pat- 
terns were  not  the  same  it  Is  the  De- 
partment Itself  that  is  at  fault  for  not 
advising  us.  I  repeat,  these  are  the  charts 
they  sent  to  the  committee,  and  they 
selected  the  type  we  were  going  tj  use. 
Mr.  RIBICOPF.  May  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  share  some  of  the  frustra- 
tion mentioned  by  other  members  of  the 
Finance  Committee  who  are  on  \he  otner 
side  of  the  Issue.  It  is  absolutely  true  that 
the  committee,  collectively  and  individ- 
ually, asked  for  information  -ime  and 
time  again,  and  this  Information  has 
not  been  forthcoming.  I.  as  well  as  they, 
decry  the  failure  to  have  the  coopera- 
tion which  the  committee  was  entitled 
to  have.  It  would  have  made  the  job 
of  all  of  us  that  much  easier  if  the  in- 
formation had  been  forthcominn. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  further,  an- 
other point  to  be  made  on  these  charts 
is  that  they  tried  to  point  out  that  there 


would  be  a  minimal  effect  by  saying  that 
less  than  8  percent  of  the  people  were  in 
public  housing.  That  Included  farm  areas 
and  rural  areas,  where  there  is  no  public 
housing.  Those  flgures  are  misleading 
because  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  m  my 
own  State,  the  figure  representing  those 
under  public  housing,  is  not  8  percent  but 
28  peitent.  while  in  New  York  State  the 
figure  Is  a  much  lower  one.  But  in  New 
York  State  and  in  some  other  States  they 
use  rent  supplements  Instead  of  public 
housing.  So  when  they  talk  about  pub- 
lic housing,  Uiey  do  not  Include  rent 
supplements  or  various  other  programs 
which  should  be  Included. 

I  think  all  those  programs  must  be  re- 
lated. I  know  the  Senator  from  Cotmec- 
tlcut  would  insist  on  getting  all  that 
information. 

If  we  take  an  area  where  public  nous- 
mg  Is  not  used  and  that  Item  of  the  pro- 
gram Is  eliminated  but  if  there  is  another 
program  which  is  substituted  for  It  that 
particular  program  should  be  substi- 
tuted. Unfortunately  we  have  not  had 
any  cooperation  from  the  Department 
In  getting  a  real  breakdown. 

This  Is  not  a  criticism  of  the  Seiuitor 
from  Connecticut  because  he  has  been  as 
frustrated  as  the  rest  of  us  in  getting  In- 
formation. It  has  been  impossible  In  our 
case  m  view  of  this  complete  lack  of 
cooperation  from  the  Department. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Second,  few,  if  any,  welfare  recipients 
are  encouraged  to  work  or  not  to  work  by 
eligibility  for  medicaid.  This  Ls  not  a  cash 
program,  but  a  health  program.  Sickness 
Is  unpredictable.  When  no  Illness  Is  In- 
curred no  medicaid  benefits  are  received. 
It  Is  unlikely  that  loss  of  medicaid  cov- 
erage would  deter  anyone  from  working 
particularly  when  other,  private  health 
plans  would  be  available. 

Third,  the  family  a-sslstance  plan  ac- 
tually corrects  the  many  additional 
"notches"  which  the  present  program 
perpetuates.  Those  few  that  remain  are 
not  the  result  of  family  assistance  but  of 
other  programs.  As  pointed  out  above, 
many  of  these  "notches"  are  Ulusory  and 
most  are  corrected  by  family  assistance. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point?  I  dislike  interrupting  him. 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct.  In  one  city  the  average 
medicaid  benefit  was  calculated  at  $1,100 
per  family.  It  Is  true  that  family  A  may 
not  have  benefited  from  any  medicaid  at 
all  and  another  family  may  have  bene- 
fited to  the  extent  of  $2,500.  There  Is  this 
other  factor  to  consider,  however.  While 
It  is  true  that  a  family  may  or  may  not 
benefit  under  medicaid,  depending  on 
the  health  of  the  family,  if  one  goes  on 
the  labor  force  and  Is  no  longer  on  wd- 
fare  he  has  to  pay  for  the  health  insur- 
ance. So  that  Is  a  deduction  from  pay  be- 
cause he  has  to  pay  for  that  health  in- 
surance. That  Is  what  creates  this  notch 
plus  the  fact  that  money  earned  is  tax- 
able while  welfare  payments  are  tax- 
exempt. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  tblnk  that  point  wQI 
be  touched  upon  by  the  next  point,  that 
the  family  assistance  program  actually 
corrects  the  many  additional  notches 
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wblch  the  plan  perpetuates.  It  Is  true 
that  taken  alone,  the  result  of  the  fam- 
llT  assistance  plan  is  that  most  of  these 
notches  are  illnaory  and  most  are  cor- 
rected by  the  family  assistance  plan. 

I  can  understand  what  the  Senatoi 
from  Delaware  was  trying  to  do  In  com- 
mittee, and  I  can  understand  his  con- 
tinued frustration  when  we  talk  at>out 
the  family  assistance  plan  and  when  the 
medicaid  and  housing  and  other  pro- 
grams have  not  been  drawn  together  to 
make  a  whole.  But  when  we  talk  of  the 
family  assistance  plan,  many  of  the 
notches  as  a  result  of  other  programs 
Congress  has  adopted.  Including  the  ad- 
ministration of  those  programs,  are 
eliminated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  agree 
completely  on  that  point.  I  said  the 
other  day  that  If  we  forgpt  momentarily 
the  other  programs  related  to  welfare 
and  looked  at  nothing  but  the  chart- 
presented  on  the  family  assistance  pro- 
gram one  could  have  a  picture  of  a 
progreoslve  Incentive  to  work.  It  Is  when 
we  start  considering  the  other  programs 
that  notches  are  developed.  I  was  disap- 
pointed that  since  the  other  agencies  are 
stni  a  part  of  the  Qovemment  these 
plans  bad  not  been  put  together  and 
considered  as  a  whole. 

There  Is  no  excuse  lor  their  not  having 
been  considered  together. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  That  Is  one  reaaon 
why  I  have  been  so  Insistent  on  having 
pilot  programs,  becau.'je  the  family  as- 
sistance plan  goes  Into  effect  In  July  of 
1972.  It  would  be  my  hope  that.  In  the 
trial  period,  we  In  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee would  monitor  It  very  closely  and  get 
an  overaU  picture  of  all  the  other  pro- 
grams working  together  with  family  as- 
sistance, and  we  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity between  March  1,  1972,  and  July 
1.  1973,  to  correct  any  Ineuultlee. 

This  la  a  monumental  program  and  1 
have  tried  to  the  best  of  my  abUity,  on 
this  floor  and  In  committee,  to  point  out 
that  WB  do  not  know  all  the  answers,  and 
that  I  share  many  doubts  of  other  Sena- 
tors: but  I  do  beUeve  In  the  basic  phllca- 
ophy.  and  that  the  procram  la  worth 
trying. 

•TAXB  ajtvnraa 
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by  14  to  a  be  printed  lii  the  Rzcon  at 
this  ipolnt. 

The  telecram  is  dated  December  16. 
and  was  scot  frtmi  Sun  Valley  to  Secre- 
tary Billot  Riehanlson. 

There  being  no  objeetlon,  the  telegram 
wa«  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bacoas 
as  follows: 


Secretary  Klliot  l.  lUcHAODaoif. 
Dtpartvunt  of  Health,  KiiuxttUm,  am  Wet- 
/»«,  Waaftinirton,  D.O.: 
At  aa  exeeuUTA  scestoB  of  tb*  R«pubUcaa 
Ooveroon  AssodAtloQ  thlB  noon.  I  |>r«Mnted 
tba  matMr  of  tlie  f»muy  uauusca  plan  md 
Uw  Riblcoir-Benzt«tt  amandmttnt.  The  ROA 
voted  to  •vypon  tie  Pre8ldent«  family  u- 
sjstanca  plan  with  n  in  tnar,  i  optmtta 
and  3  abet«ntlons 

Btraaiu.  w.  PnnsoK, 
aooemor  of  Deltttoare. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  P««ldent  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BIBICOPP.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  If  the  Senator  will 
refer  to  his  amendment,  on  page  9,  line 
10,  appears  the  heading  'Kxclualons 
Prom  Income." 

Then  on  page  10.  beginning  on  line  16 
it  I — ■-■ 


(S)  rood  auiaips  or  any  otber  amatanoa 
(Moept  ratarana'  pcaalons)  wucb  la  baanl 
on  need  and  rurzuahed  by  any  State  or  polit- 
ical aubdlvlalon  of  a  Stale  or  any  IMeral 
apncy,  or  by  any  private  agency  or  organiza- 
tion exempt  from  taxation  onder  aeetlOQ  SOI 


A  point  haa  been  made  that  the  State 
ftical  savings  clause  In  the  RlblcolT-Ben- 
nett  amendment  only  applies  to  the 
expenses  of  the  adult  categories.  In  fact 
the  90-percent-freeze  clause  applies  to 
families  as  well  as  aged,  blind,  and  dis- 
abled recipients. 

Under  present  law  welfare  coats  under 
APDC— both  SUte  and  Federal— are  In- 
creasing at  the  rate  of  30  percent  an- 
nually. At  this  rate,  with  no  change  In 
the  law.  costs  will  more  than  double  In  3 
yeara.  The  fiscal  savings  provision  to  the 
HiMcoir-Bennett  amendment  is  vitally 
neeeisary  to  save  the  States  from  finan- 
cial catastrophe. 


Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some 
misunderstanding  regarding  the  position 
of  the  Republican  Governors  on  the  Rlbl- 
colI-Bcnnett  amendment.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  a  telegism 
responding  that  the  Republican  Gover- 
nors' AssodatJoQ  favors  the  amendment 


And  so  forth. 

Would  that  not  make  it  poealble  for 
a  foundation  which  is  a  tax-exempt  or- 
ganization to  make  grants  to  Indlvlduab 
hi  any  amount,  any  sums  of  money  an- 
nually, and  those  hidlvlduals  would  still 
be  eligible  for  welfare  at  the  same  time? 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  That  Is  correct.  This 
would  allow  a  foundation  which  would 
like  to  supplement  and  even  raise  above 
the  poverty  level  recipients  of  grants  to 
make  such  grants  to  individuals.  The 
Senator  Is  correct  in  his  statement 

Mi.  TALMADOE.  Let  me  give  the 
Senator  a  hypothetical  case.  Many  foun- 
dations do  outstanding  Jobs  in  cancer 
research,  tuberculosis  rc^arch.  and  other 
health  matters.  Suppose  they  take  some 
eminent  doctor,  and  give  him  a  grant 
of  SIOO.OOO  a  year  to  do  research  on  a 
cure  for  cancer.  Under  that  provision 
would  he  not  be  eligible  for  welfare  at 
the  same  thne? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  think  that  Is  far- 
fetched. While  It  could  be  possible,  I 
cannot  imagine  an  eminent  doctor  who 
was  doing  cancer  research  with  a 
$100,000  a  year  grant  who  would  not  have 
Income  from  a  hospital  or  university 
upon  which  he  would  have  to  pay  taxee, 
but  would  rely  upon  himself  and  his  fam- 
ily living  on  $1,600  ayear. 

Mr.  TALMADOK.I  am  asking  whether 
the  Senator's  amendment  would  not 
authorize  his  eUgiblUty  for  welfare. 

Mr.  RZBICOPP.  Yea:  it  might  autbor- 
tee  his  eligibility,  but  as  a  realist— and  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  Is  a 
reali.1t,  too— I  have  no  fear  of  that  taking 
place. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  with  a  law  now,  and  not  a  theory 
The  Senator  admits  that  his  amendment 
would  authorize  such  an  individual  to  be 


eligible  for  welfare  If  he  were  Uvlng  on  a 
grant  of  tl00,000  a  year. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Yes:  but  while  thla 
could  happen,  I  do  not  think  the  law  is 
that  much  of  an  ass. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  wrote  mto  the  amendment,  and 
I  am  asking  him  to  explain  It.  and  he 
admits  that  what  I  say  ts  true.  That  is 
Just  one  of  the  many  imperfections  in 
this  amendment  that  I  think  ongfat  to  be 
cla  rifled. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  DeUware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, while,  as  the  Senator  suggests, 
that  might  be  a  far-fetched  example  of 
what  could  happen.  1  point  out  that 
when  we  were  considering  the  Tax  Re* 
form  Act  and  that  section  dealing  with 
foundations  we  had  an  example  where  a 
foundation  had  taken  practically  the  en- 
tire staff  of  the  late  Senator  Kennedy 
and  given  them  for  a  years  a  grant  of 
approximately  {25,000  a  year  with  travel 
expenses.  They  were  going  to  take  care 
of  those  inmvlduals.  the  excuse  betog 
that  they  had  no  other  source  of  in- 
come. 

On  that  baste.  If  this  bm  had  been  In 
effect,  an  the  members  of  the  staff  of 
that  Senator  would  not  only  have  their 
grants  from  that  foundation  but  would 
be  eligible  for  welfare  payments  under 
tUs  bin  because  we  were  told  In  the  com- 
mittee that  they  had  no  other  source  of 
Income. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  that  on  iMge  10,  line  17  the 
amendment  refers  to  "food  stamps  or 
any  other  asslstanofr— "which  U  baaed 
on  need.' " 

I  do  not  imagine  that  a  research  chem- 
ist doing  research  under  a  foundation 
grant  would  be  In  need.  The  amend- 
ment also  contains  an  assets  test. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADOE.  In  line  19,  the  word 
■■or"  appears,  so  it  is  in  the  alternative. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr,  President,  I  would 
like  to  piu-sue  this  matter  further,  but 
the  minority  leader  must  make  a  state- 
ment by  6  o'clock  or  t)e  taken  off  the 
floor. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  knows 
from  our  colloquy  on  his  unanlmoos- 
consent  request  of  a  few  days  ago,  I  was 
most  anxious  not  to  have  this  amend- 
ment in  the  second  degree.  I  was  very 
hopeful  to  be  able  to  afford  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  a  chance  to  put  in  per- 
fecting amendments,  whether  it  be  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  or  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  would  have  been  the  first  to  try  to  cor- 
rect the  point  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  made,  but  we  were  put  In 
the  position  that  we  had  no  alternative 
but  to  make  this  amendmoat  in  the  sec- 
ond degree. 

Mr.  WILUAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr 
President,  win  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOPP.  I  yield 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct  on  that  pcjnt.  Both  he  and 
I  tried  on  two  or  three  occasions  to  get 
this  bin  into  a  posture  where  It  could  be 
amended  and  voted  on  on  Its  merits,  but 
neither  of  us  were  able  to  get  It  Into  that 
posture. 
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acr.  JAVTTB  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  on  8&turday,  certain  analyses 
were  made  by  the  distinguished  Seztttor 
from  DeUware  respecting  the  eSect  of 
the  family  Bcslstance  plan  contained  in 
the  RlblcofT -Bennett  proposal  upon  my 
State  of  New  Yoric.  I  asked  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
to  analyze  those  analy&ee  made  by  Sen- 
ator Williams.  They  do  not  agree  with 
him,  Mj.  Preeldent.  aa  to  their  effect  and 
the  alleged  inequities  which  would  result. 
I  shall  discujis  these  in  detail  at  an  ap- 
propriate time,  but  I  did  feel  that  at  the 
earliest  moment  they  should  stand  In 
the  Record,  so  that  anyone  who  wishes 
may  read  these  repUas. 

So  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  signed  by  the  Hon- 
orable John  O.  Vcneman,  Under  Secre- 
tary, be  printed  In  the  Rscoai). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

DKPASnCElfT  or  HXALTB. 

EPTTCATION,   Aim   WBLFABa, 

ttecemhtr  2t,  1970. 
Ron.'  ytcoB  Jatxts, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wa3htnj;ton.  D.C. 

pBAB  SSKATDI  JAVITS:  Tb«  fdlowtxif  la  In 
recpoUM  to  your  request  for  comment  on 
certain  stfttemeota  made  by  Senator  WUIluna 
(Delaware)  in  the  Congresalonal  Record  of 
December  IP,  relatli!kg  to  tbe  effect  of  the 
RUMooff •Bennett  proxxwal  upon  the  State  of 
New  York. 

On  page  S20807.  Senator  WlUIame  cites  an 
example  that  leave*  the  tmpreeelon  that  the 
RlblcofT- Bennett  propOBal  would  pay  a  91900 
bocus  for  an  lIle^tlmBte  cbUd. 

He  states  that  "thli  bill  actually  provldea 
a  SISOO  bonua  from  the  Federal  Ooremmcnt 
to  a  mother  to  have  an  Illegitimate  baby  over 
and  above  what  would  be  paid  U  the  baby 
were  bom  In  wedlock." 

Under  the  existing  A7DC  program,  a  child- 
lesa  couple  Is  not  eligible  for  beneflta — nor 
would  they  be  under  the  Pamlly  Assistance 
Flan.  The  presence  of  children  is  required  for 
•llglblUty. 

In  fact,  It  la  the  preeent  pn^nxa  which 
rewards  lUegltlnaacy.  Currently,  famlllee  In 
which  the  father  la  married  and  working  full 
time  are  not  eligible  for  any  federally  asalsted 
welfare.  But  If  the  fatJier  were  not  mairled 
to  the  mother,  ahe  and  her  children  would 
be  eligible.  PAP.  would  for  the  flnt  time 
m&ke  the  intact  family  eligible  thus  reduc- 
ing the  financial  revard  for  tllegltlxDAcy. 

The  Bill  also  mandatea  State  supplementa- 
tion to  famines  in  which  the  father  ts  unem- 
ployed.  This  la  now  done  In  New  York  on  an 
optional  basis  but  It  not  done  In  35  states.  In 
these  latter  states,  &n  Intact  family  may  now 
receive  no  asaliitaknoe  even  though  It  has  no 
Income.  In  contrast,  families  where  the  father 
baa  deeerted  or  In  whlcb  the  child  la  U- 
legitimate  would  be  eligible.  Thus,  the  Rlbl- 
ooff-Bennott  proposal  Is  a  atep  towartl  re- 
ducing Illegitimacy  and  deaertion. 

In  Senator  Williams  comments  he  left  an- 
other distorted  impreeSilan  regarding  bene- 
fits av&Uable  In  New  York. 

In  the  chart  published  on  page  8  30810.  an 
Impression  Is  left  that  a  family  of  four  in 
New  York  without  ^ny  eamlnga  would  re- 
ceive money  and  benvflta  totaling  $0310.  . 

Xbie  following  facta  must  be  coosldetedt 

(a)  probably  no  more  than  1  or  a^L  of  tbe 
fgimliliin  on  puhlto  aaatstacxoe  In  New  York 
bafia  available  to  them  all  pf  tbe  benefits 
Uatad  on  tlw  chart. 

<b)  only  7H  %  of  tbe  welfare  xedplenta  In 
Kew  York  City  live  In  pubUo  houslag,  which 
1*  wccCb  •MS  W  a  famUy  without  lacome. 


Wlaety-twoand  a  laOf  pegeent  of  tbe  familiee 
do  not  reoelTe  this  asM. 

(0)  Tti9  Impresaton  Is  also  left  that  all 
rectplents  reoelve  food  stamp*  valued  at  $813 
annually.  The  fact  la  that  60^  of  the  welfare 
recipients  in  New  Torli  do  not  paitaclpate  In 
the  food  stamp  program. 

(d)  The  Imprelon  Is  left  that  every  fam- 
ily on  public  asBistance  receives  $llft8  In 
medical  benefits.  Thla  Is  the  average  ex- 
penditure In  New  York  and  la  wvaOaMe  only 
If  there  la  lllneaB.  Tht  paymenta  are  made  di- 
rectly to  tbe  providers  of  tbe  medical  aerrtcea 
for  an  lUneea  Incurred  by  the  family. 

Another  Issue  was  raised  by  Senator  Wll- 
Ilama  on  page  30807  where  he  stated  that  "In 
New  York,  a  welfare  family  will  collect  a 
higher  premium  on  family  splitting,  l^ey 
collect  $3S0B  more  as  two  families  than  if 
they  live  as  one  family.  They  can  coHeot  that 
every  year  under  this  btU.  If  ,tbey  will  just 
separate — the  husband  taking  part  of  the 
children  uid  the  wife  taking  the  other 
chUdren," 

Thla  u  highly  distorted.  Ih  ttua  tea|t>Mt  tbe 
Bill  does  not  change  tbe  present  law.  .In, New 
York,  under  law,  a  family  of  six,  busbasd. 
wife  and  four  children  receive  a  total  of  $330 
per  month,  plua  rent.  &  family  of  three  re- 
ceives a  cash  payment  of  $179  per  month  plus 
rent.  Thus,  the  total  of  two  famlllM  of  three 
would  be  $3&S  per  mouth  plus  rent.  This 
means  that  the  net  ca^h  differences  between 
one  family  of  six  and'  two  familiea  of  three  la 
$30  per  month  or  $348  per  yetx  rather  than 
$3608  stated  by  Senator  WUllama.  The  fam- 
ily situation  with  respect  to  rent.  Medicaid, 
and  food  stamps  would  be  the  same  in  both 
casea. 

If  X  can  be  of  further  aaslsta  nne.  please  do 
not  healtate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

JoHH  O.  VknacAif , 

Under  Secretary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  hare 
shown  a  eopy  of  this  letter  to  Senator 
WiLLUMS,  who  desires  me  to  yield  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  appreciate  the  Senator  from  New 
York  putting  this  letter  in  the  Rkcord, 
and  I  note  It  Is  signed  by  Mr.  Veneman. 

I  only  point  out  that  the  charts  I  used 
in  my  statement  of  last  Saturday  and 
the  figures  I  quoted  were  aJso  presented 
to  the  committee  by  Mr.  Veneman,  the 
same  Mr.  Veneman.  This  !s  the  first  time 
I  have  heard  of  an  administration  con- 
tradicting his  own  figures  by  claiming 
he  gave  false  Information  to  a  congre^' 
sional  committee. 

This  only  shows  the  confusion  and  that 
they  cannot  even  agree  2  days  at  a  time, 
because  all  the  figures  I  used  were  over 
the  signature  and  finished  by  HEW.  Let 
them  decide  which  time  they  are  telling 
the  truth. 

It  further  supports  my  position  that 
we  should  reject  thlA  bill,  and  I  think  we 
need  some  new  men  In  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  who 
at  least  can  stay  on  the  same  side  ot  a 
question  24  hours. 

I  shall  discuss  this  letter  later.  Per- 
haps the  committee  erred  \n  not  placing 
the  Government  witnesses  under  oath. 


MSSSAOE  FROM  THE  UOVBR 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  hlU 
<S.  4S7I)  to  amerki  tbe  Centntl  InteUl- 


gence  Retirement  Act  of  19M  tor  Cer- 
tain Employees,  ae  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolution  CRJ. 
Res.  1162)  to  amend  Public  Law  403. 
Both  Congress,  of  January  28.  1M6,  pn>- 
vldlng  for  membership  and  partlcip«tioo 
by  the  United  States  Ui  the  South  Pacific 
Commlssloci. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  tbAt 
the  ^leaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  foUomlng  enrolled  biUa: 

S,  57S  An  act  to  Include  flreflghteie  wttbln 
the  provlslOTis  of  secuons  833«{c>  of  title  5. 
United  Sates  Code,  relatiug  to  the  retirement 
of  Government  employees  engaged  in  baaard- 
out  occupations; 

S.  8835.  An  act  to  provide  a  compnbenslve 
federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 
and 

S.  4106.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
9eTv\ce  to  authorhae  the  asslgimient  of  oom- 
mlseloned  officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  areas  with  critical  medical  manpower 
•shortages,  to  encourage  health  personnel  to 
practice  In  areas  where  shortages  of  auoh 
personnel  exlat.  and  for  other  purpoees. 


APTHORTtY  TO  PRINT  REPORT  OP 
THE  MINORTTy  LEADER  ENTI- 
TLED "WAR  TO  PEACE:  SOCIAL 
RSGEKERATION"  AS  A  SENATE 
DOCUMENT 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  Benjamin 
Disraeli,  a  lit>eral  Tory,  once  said  that 
decision  destroys  suspense,  and  auspenat 
is  the  charm  of  existence. 

We  have  had,  in  this  session,  more 
suspense  thim  decision,  and  I  must  add 
that  I  am  far  fmm  charmed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  submit  the 
minority  leader's  annual  report,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this  an- 
nual report  of  the  minority  leader  lor  tbe 
second  session  of  the  91st  CooRre^,  en- 
titled "War  to  Peace:  Social  Regenera- 
tioo."  printed  as  a  Senate  document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
read  the  entire  report  at  this  time,  but 
I  ask  to  have  It  printed  in  full.  I  want  to 
extend  to  my  many  coUeagues.  beoeose 
I  do  not  listen  to  them  aU  the  time,  the 
recognition  that  they  do  not  have  to 
listen  to  me,  either. 

Tbe  report  opens  with  a  quotation 
from  Vergil  and  a  quotation  from  Homer, 
and  then  begins  In  earnest  as  follows: 

In  our  youth-oTlanted  society.  It  may  be 
somewhat  rash  to  Indulge  In  reminkceocee 
of  the  good  old  days.  But  as  this  Olst  Con- 
gress creeps  and  crawls  toward  adjournment. 
I  cannot  help  but  recall  another  and  Oolden 
Age. 

Xlma  was  when  Oooysi  actually  flnlabed 
lU  legislative  bualneaa  before  Americans  con- 
gregated to  sing  Auld  Lang  Byne  tc  tbe  de- 
parting year;  lu  fact,  even  before  Saota 
Cl&ua  began  his  annual  gpodwiu  run. 

Yes.  It  la  a  Xact.  virglala.  there  was  onot 
an  era  when  Cotigreaa  sniffed  the  fall  air  aod 
took  tbe  tumlo^  leaves  as  a  kign*l  to  close 
Ita  books.  Traditionally,  the  last  appropria- 
tion, bill  te  be  considered  va%  for  foreign  aid 
moniaa.  Qaoa  paaaed,  adjounuaeat  oaoie 
meratfuUy  and  swiftly. 

.  !9  4Em  to 
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Nor  did  It  mean  CozLgnai  bAd  oeglecMd 
currant  probl«aw  of  graat  import.  Tb«  rvoord 
oC  these  earlier  Congresses  Is  a  good  ooa  In 
tarau  of  leglJlaUoa  enacted. 

For  two  years,  however.  Congress  tias 
dawdled,  poctured,  delayed.  Indeed,  this  year 
even  %  matter  of  such  moment  as  the  general 
election  could  not  stir  Congresa  from  Its 
lethargy  and  we  have  endured  the  flnt  lame 
duck  session  of  Congress  In  two  rtffrerton 
and  with  equally  negative  results. 

That  the  public  bualuess  has  cufTwed  la 
Incontrovertible.  But  my  concern  la  that 
Congress  itself  will  be  the  great  loser,  should 
ihia  pattern  continue. 

Not  Just  Impatient  youth,  but  an  Im- 
patient America  could  well  lose  ooofldence 
In  tbe  First  Branch  of  Oovemment. 

Who  bears  responaibtUty  for  this?  Cer- 
tainly not  the  Majority  Leader,  Mike  Mans- 
field. I  have  watched  with  admiration  his 
unceasing  efforts  to  keep  tbe  Senate  on  the 
track,  that  this  aeaalon  might  come  to  a  dig- 
nified and  timely  close.  Because  of  him,  the 
competition  so  necessary  to  our  two-party 
system  has  been  keen,  realistic,  but  always 
gentlemanly.  For  this  I  personally  owe  him 
a  great  debt  of  gratitude,  and  so  do  all  of  us, 
whether  Republican  or  Democrat. 

Nevertbeleas,  the  queatlon  perslatB  u  to 
why  this  unbelievable  delay  in  carrying  out 
the  fundamental,  inescapable  duties  of  Con- 
gress. In  the  Senate,  at  least.  I  think  It  has 
come  about  because  ot  a  confusion  between 
targets  of  opportunity  and  targets  of  necea- 
slty.  In  the  field  of  new  legislation  to  con- 
trol crime,  the  Senate  Indeed  led  the  way, 
but  in  other  ways  our  penchant  for  talk  often 
delayed  action  beyond  sufferable  limits. 

Given  the  diversity  of  America,  Its  boiling 
energy.  Its  native  seal  for  problem-solTlog 
by  legislative  flat,  there  are  an  unending 
array  of  targets  of  opportunity  for  Sena- 
tors— especially  If  thetr  ambitions  go  beyond 
the  Chambers  of  Congress. 

It  is  good  at  times  to  remind  ourselves 
that  aU  problems  are  not  of  the  same  order, 
to  be  legislated  on  at  the  same  time  by  the 
U.3.  Senate;  that  ours  la  indeed  a  PWeral 
system  of  government,  with  many  problems 
handled  more  effectively,  more  rapidly,  and 
thereby  more  equitably,  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

There  Is  a  failure,  a  refusal  to  recognize 
that  by  putting  aside  the  targets  of  neces- 
sity, by  falling  to  do  what  must  be  done 
first,  the  Senate  la  adding  to  the  Nation's 
sense  of  confusion  and  loss  of  confidence.  By 
rushing  for  targets  of  opportunity,  by  seek- 
ing to  gain  recognition  as  the  most  avant 
of  the  avant-garde.  Senators  are  contribut- 
ing to  a  horrendous  legislative  quagmire; 
one  which  cannot  fall  to  have  ■^nrnaglng  re- 
percussions throughout  the  rest  of  gorem- 
ment. 

***•  Ptartdent.  my  prerloos  report,  nay  flrtt 
a*  lenorlty  Leader,  was  clouded  vtth  mot- 
row  because  of  the  imexpeotad  and  untimely 
death  of  our  beloved  Ifinorlty  Leader  Sena- 
tor Zverett  McKinley  Dlrksen.  We  all  felt 
keenly  the  loss  of  his  guidance  and  steady 
couneel.  We  knew  we  would  have  to  carry 
on,  and  we  strove,  each  of  us  In  his  own  way. 
to  follow  the  path  he  had  marked  for  us. 

As  in  all  things.  how«ver.  those  o*  ui  who 
survlTe  must  shoulder  our  own  burdens  The 
Republic  eonttnues  to  exist  We  In  the  Ben- 
ate  must  go  on  to  deal  with  the  problems 
confronting  us  today. 

The  real  re-crderlng  of  thoae  priorttlee, 
about  which  so  much  la  said,  not  already  re- 
ordered by  the  Executive  shift  toward  sodal 
needs,  must  begin  with  a  candid  ^ipralsal  by 
each  of  us  in  the  Senate  as  to  what  must  be 
done  in  what  order  and  what  can  be  dene 
well,  if  we  are  to  contribute  leglslatln  thrust 
to  gentilne  piugiew  in  Ajavtas.  in  maklnc 
this  eraluatlari.  I  must  «ekno>wl«dg»  the  un- 
flagging Bsalstanoe  and  thouChtfol  leader- 
ship of  the  aaadstant  floor  l«adv,  Seoator 
Robert  P.  Orllfln  of  Iflehlgan;  tbe  chatrman 
Of  the  Bepubllean  Ooaferance,  f»e*^tfg  Mar- 


garat  Ohaas  Smith  of  Maioe:  the  cbj^rman 
of  the  Bepubllean  PoUey  Committee,  Sena- 
tor Gordon  Allot  of  Colwado;  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Republican  Conference,  Sana- 
tor  MUton  B.  Young  of  North  Dakota. 

I  am  particularly  mindful  of  and  grate< 
ful  for  the  thoughtful  cooperation  of  my 
pomical  colleagues,  and  eapedaUy  for  the 
aaslstanoe  of  the  Regional  Whlpa  who  have 
nuide  possible  steady  monltanng  of  tbe  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Body. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  tboughU  in 
mind  I  offer  this  Republican  Report  for  the 
Second  Session  of  the  01st  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  guts  of  my  Minority 
Report  boll  down  to  a  consideration  of  these 
facts:  That  this  Congress  has  quite  literally 
dawdled  for  two  full  years;  that  this  Is  not 
the  fault  of,  nor  should  blame  be  attached 
to,  the  distinguished  Majority  Leader  of  the 
Senau;  this  laxity  has  added  to  the  Nation's 
confusion  and  loss  of  confidence  in  govern- 
ment; the  worsening  delay  in  the  appropria- 
tions ^H-ooeas  Is  an  unprecedented  embar- 
rassment to  Congress;  that  President  Klxon 
haa  sncceeded  in  greatly  cutting  troop 
strength  In  Asia,  winding  down  the  war, 
taking  the  initiative  in  cutting  defense 
spending,  and  at  the  same  time  has  m  large 
measure  succeeded  in.  effecting  a  transforma- 
tion ctf  the  Nation  ftom  a  wartime  to  a  peace- 
time eocmomy;  that  he  has  Inharlted  the  In- 
flationary crt^  which  was  sown  In  the  credit- 
card  1900*3.  yet  managed  to  cool  down  a 
white-hot  economy  without  throwing  the 
Nation  into  depression;  and  that  America  is 
cm  the  verge  of  an  unprecedented  period  of 
social  renewal  and  regeneration. 

In  effect,  the  overall  policy  of  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  been  to  risatore  our  con- 
fldence  in  our  own  country,  To  call  atten- 
tion to  the  resources  of  talent,  of  technique, 
of  experience  still  so  abundantly  available 
throughout  America.  To  remind  us  that  we 
are  msgnlfleently  experienced  practitioners 
of  democracy  undw  our  Federal  system. 

A  reading  of  the  Nixon  messages  to  Con- 
gress makes  this  quite  clear.  We  aee  honest 
appraisals  of  what  haa  been  tried  and  found 
wanting — to  name  but  a  few  programs — In 
education,  welfare,  maniwwer  tTalnlng  and 
urban  restoration.  Thereafter  have  come  pro- 
posals to  move  away  from  what  was  possibly 
the  worst  of  two  worlds  Insofar  aa  public 
administration  goes;  far  too  many  categories 
of  aid  programs,  with  an  overcentraliaed  bu- 
reaucracy administering  each  of  them. 

In  a  sense  this  was  a  hangover  from  the 
103O'B.  In  those  days,  state  and  local  govern- 
mentfl  were  In  the  main  badly  equipped  to 
handle  the  new  type  aid  and  welfara  pro- 
grams established  by  Federal  enactment. 

Not  so  In  1070.  But  a  mentality  has  been 
created,  a  habit  of  administering  moat  dUB- 
cult  to  change  In  a  bureacracy.  and  appar- 
ently. amouK  many  members  of  Congreea  as 
well.  But  change  will  come,  and  Republicans 
seek  to  provide  the  leadership  for  it. 

We  have  not  lost  our  way;  then  is  no 
doubt  In  my  mind  that  America  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  period  of  social  renewal,  of 
regeneration.  It  will  not  be  easy,  and  here 
pwhape.  Is  tbe  time  to  ask  ourselree  whether 
we  may  not  have  made  a  serious  mistake  in 
the  past. 

We  have  Cried  to  Justify  our  Amcrloan 
democracy  In  terms  of  affluence,  of  statistics 
Indicating  world  leadership  In  automobile, 
television,  bathtub  and  telephone  owner- 
ship. We  have  made  It  appear  to  promise  a 
life  of  ease  and  safety. 

Democracy  Is  really  the  most  dangerous 
and  the  riskiest  form  of  political  society. 
Even  so.  it  works.  Ghvat  trust,  reeponsibillty 
and  power  Is  put  into  the  hands  of  great 
ntimbers  of  people.  Particularly  is  this  true 
under  the  American  Federal  system. 

To  relnvlgorate  Federalism  la  to  very  clearly 
vote  for  this  "dangerous"  dispersion  of  power. 
In  the  flrm  belief  that  we  will  better  respond 
to  the  challenge  to  renew  our  America. 

What  has  been  loet  In  American  life  must 
be  found. 


What  doesn't  w<wk  must  be  dlsoarded. 
What  works,  must  be  made  to  work  better. 
Thera  luv  mountains  ahead. 
But  there  ore  men  beyond  the  mountains. 
The  strength  of  our  land  lies  in  ourselves. 
We  Americans  must  make  tomorrow  better. 

IWTBOOOCnON 

For  a  decade,  while  American   eyes  were 
turned     moonward     and     American     blood 
drained  in  Southeast  Asia,  a  multitude  of 
problems — domestic    and    foreign — were    al- 
lowed to  mount:  Nostrums  were  offered  but 
few  real  solutions  appeared.  Now  the  Repub- 
lic is  awash  with  unsolved  problems  In  three 
basic  categories: 
From  War  to  Peace 
The  Economic  Sffects 
Social  Renewal 

In  each  of  these  areas  the  91«t  congress 
has  been  called  upon  to  chart  a  crucial 
course  in  the  search  for  solutions.  The  de- 
gree as  to  which  the  Senate  discharged  its 
responsibility  was  not  so  much  due  to  tbe 
Senate  itself  as  to  an  aroused  public,  and 
elections  Just  past. 

For  much  of  the  first  30  months  of  the  01st 
Congress,  the  Senate  seemed  more  impresssd 
with  the  need  to  posture,  to  pose  in  grand 
debate,  than  to  seek  answen.  Tbe  General 
Election  Of  November  3  was  but  weeks  away 
when  the  Senate  finally  abandoned  its  rhet- 
oric and  began  to  act  on  a  wide  field  of 
Issues. 

It  Is  not  unfair  to  say  that  this  Oongrsss 
has  been  painfully  lack^  in  a  sense  of  n- 
sponslblUty.  Nearly  a  full  six  months  of  Fis- 
cal 1671  went  by  before  the  final  appropria- 
tions bin  for  the  fiscal  year  was  passed.  This 
laxity  has  cost  tbe  taxpayers  bimona  of  dol- 
lars that  could  have  been  saved  had  the  9Iat 
Congress  acted  in  proper  time.  It  Is  not  fis- 
cally reaponalble  to  let  half  a  year  go  by,  to 
be  paid  for  under  continuing  reeolutlons, 
while  mandatory  fiscal  legislation  languishes 
in  a  logjam  of  verbiage. 

In  both  1960  and  1070,  months  were  de- 
voted to  debating  issues  already  decided 

To  change  direction  after  eight  years  of 
experimentation  without  positive  result. 
President  Nixon  called  upon  the  Congress  for 
action  on  a  wide  front.  He  sent  no  fewer  than 
S2  messages  to  the  Congress  requesting  spe- 
cific legislative  action. 

Moving  a  Nation  from  a  wartime,  forced- 
draft,  economy  to  peacetime  productivity  Is 
an  enormous  task.  Congress  was  presented 
an  outline  on  how  best  this  could  be  done. 
Congress  dragged  Its  heeU,  put  off  action, 
and  delayed. 

It  would  appear  on  the  surface  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mltte  of  this  Congress  has  Insisted  on  the 
right  of  jus  primae  noctis  on  every  measure 
presented  by  the  President  to  meet  pressing 
national  and  international  commitments. 

Typical  of  this  delay,  and  of  the  insistence 
by  the  majority  that  thetr  own  special  stamp 
be  placed  on  all  leglslaUon.  is  the  recent 
over-hasty,  last-minute  action  on  the  na- 
tional railroad  labor  dispute. 

On  February  37.  1070.  President  Nixon  pro- 
posed to  Congress  enactment  of  the  Emer- 
gency Public  Interest  Protection  Act  of  1970. 
That  proposal  was  designed  to  prevent  exact- 
ly what  did  happen— a  railroad  tleup  caused 
by  a  labor  dispute.  Eight  months  later  no 
action  had  been  taken;  the  proposal  lay  dor- 
mant in  the  womb  of  Congress. 

Not  until  the  night  of  December  0  did 
Congress  hastily  put  together  a  law  designed 
to  postpone  the  railroad  strike. 

Severe  warnings  had  long  baen  posted  that 
a  strike  was  on  its  way.  Vor  months  the  strike 
bad  been  drtayed  and  postponed,  and  there 
had  been  some  short  rail  stoppages.  All  this 
was  faithfully  and  accurately  reported  In  the 
press.  Sven  after  renewed  pleas  by  Presltle&t 
Nixon.  Congress  continued  to  deiay.  Wbsn 
the  bill  finally  passed  it  was  too  late.  Tbe 
rail  strike  took  effect.  The  Pnsidsnt  wm  not 
able  to  sign  the  measure  utttU  ma  past  the 
midnight  deadline. 
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8acnUr7  of  TruiaporteUon  Volpe.  warn- 
lug  COQgnw  of  tbe  predlct&ble  «flecta  of  the 
antlolpftt«d  rail  atrlkd,  Btat«d  a  stoppaga 
would  ooat  a  6  paroent  decline  In  the  ONP 
during  Um  first  week  and  a  22  p«roant  de- 
cline If  It  lasted  four  weeks.  Bven  such  gnm 
warnings,  at  a  time  wh^n  our  economy  was 
stm  depressed  from  tbe  C3«neral  Motors 
strike,  failed  to  nudge  Congrees  Into  speedier, 
more  adequate  action. 

Mishandling  of  railroad  emergenoy  legis- 


lation Is  not  a  unique  erample  of  tbe  disre- 
gard for  the  puhUc  Interest  evidenced  by  this 
Congress.  Every  sector  of  tbe  Republic  bas 
been  affected. 

This  report  will  detail  both  tbe  acoom- 
pu&hmenu  of  the  9lBt  Congress  and  Its  fail- 
ures. This  1b  done  not  so  much  to  excoriate 
Congrees,  ss  to  remind  us  all  that  we  are  but 
one  branicb  of  Oovemment,  not  an  Island  of 
power.  Where  Crovemment  succeeds  we  can- 
nca  claim  tbe  success  as  ours  alone;  where 
Oovemment  falls,  we  must  share  tbe  fault. 

MAJM  lECISUTIVE  MESSAfiE 


lAOISLSTXVa    TOO    LAO 

Much  of  the  Nixon  Admlnlstratlon'B  pro- 
gram has  never  been  enacted  by  tbe  91st 
CoDgress.  Others  of  bis  proposals  were  bald 
back  for  weeks  and  months  by  the  majcrltr 
of  both  Houses,  controlled  and  managed  at 
all  times  by  tbe  party  In  opposition  to  the 
President. 

Following  Is  a  chart  showing  tbe  time  lag 
between  proposal  by  tbe  Prasldent  and  dis- 
posal by  Congreas  on  34  of  the  measures  tbe 
President  considered  to  be  most  Important: 
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For  motrf  of  the  20ta  Century,  nnmldnd 
baa  Uvftd  with  th«  rumble  of  gimg.  For  m 
tjuwxtt-.  of  a  century  threat  of  Duclev  de- 
stnicttoQ  hfte  clouded  Bbi^h's  sklM. 

'  An  entire  geii«iiti6n  of  American*  hu 
known  naught  but  war  or  the  ihnat  of  war. 
Eighteen  of  the  years  since  1940  hare  found 
AoMTlcans  flghttng,  bleeding,  dying,  in  wars 
ranging  acro«  fhe  globe,  spanning  oceami 
and  oontthenta.  Our  Nation  hu  been  drained 
at  itB  flaeet  men.  tta  treaaure.  and  ttii  pro- 
dueUTity. 

In  I»fl»  Richard  Nlxoo  inherited  with  the 
ProaldencT  ft  seemingly  Interminable  war  in 
Vietnam,  while  elMwhers  In  the  world  ten- 
Klona  bad  developed  threatening  a  final  oon- 
frontatton  betweeen  the  world's  gtant  nu- 
clear poir«n. 

The  thrust  of  hla  administration  since 
January  30.  1900,  has  been  to  extricate  the 
United  States  from  the  quagmire  of  Asia 
without  leaving  a  vacuum  which  could  re- 
sult In  an  even  wider  spread  of  battle. 

Our  President  has  succeeded  remarkably. 

When  he  took  office  some  540,000  American 
■ervlcemen  were  stationed  in  Vietnam.  To- 
day there  are  only  three-fifths  that  number, 
340,000  Our  oasiuUty  rate  was  running  at 
better  than  100  men  killed  a  week;  today  it 
Is  lees  than  30.  South  Vietnam  was  a  tIc- 
tlmlaed  country,  lacking  the  means  to  de- 
fend tteelf;  today  It  U  a  viable  State  with  a 
proud  and  competent  military  force  of  its 


,  )I5S»  pjiof'lla  for  settljig  hard  khd  fast  dates 
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America's  numerical  strength  In  Soutk 
Vietnam  has  been  draatically  reduced  with- 
out resorting  to  the  snolaTe  theory  bo  pop- 
ular a  few  years  ago.  Had  this  theory  pre- 
vallad.  how  could  there  have  been  a  with- 
drawal from  these  Dlen  Blen  Phu  enclaves? 
The  South  Vietnamese  are  increasingly 
capable  today  of  purging  their  own  land  of 
the  Viet  Cong;  were  tt  not  for  the  continued 
presence  of  large  North  Vietnamese  regular 
forces  In  the  south  the  fighting  would  have 
cxune  virtually  to  a  standstill. 

That  the  President  was  able  thns  to  re- 
duce our  proflle  In  Vietnam  without  al  the 
same  time  endangering  tho«e  Americans  stll! 
there  Is  doe  to  largely  to  the  daring  and 
suooeaaful  effort  last  Spring  to  deatroy  the 
Oommunlat  sanctuaries  Just  across  the  Viet- 
namese border  in  Cambodia. 

The  Senate  was  not  overly  helpful  to  the 
Prealdent  In  this  effort  at  cutting  American 
participation,  and  thereby  American  Intnr. 
In  Southeast  Asia. 

For  two  months  ths  Senate  debated  a  pro- 
posal which  would  have  cut  to  shreds  the 
President's  ability  to  wage  a  succewful  cam- 
paign of  attack  and  withdrawal  from  Caxn* 
bodia.  Although  the  President  had  explicitly 
promised  to  pull  American  forcee  out  of  Cam- 
bodia within  two  months,  there  were  those 
In  the  Senate  who  sought  to  impose  a  more 
precipitous  timetable  of  retreat.  The  Presi- 
dent kept  his  promise:  American  forces  were 
withdrawn  on  schedule:  and  the  Oconmunlst 
ability  to  wage  terrorist  war  from  the  Cam- 
bodian fftrongholdfl  was  blunted. 

Later  In  the  summer  there  was  an  effort 
In  the  Senate  to  txim  the  phased  American 
withdrawal  from  Vietnam  into  a  Con^pese- 
directed  rout.  Por  weeks  that  proposal  was 
debated,  then  finally  defeated. 
_  Both  proposals  would  have  limited  the 
Pnsident's  option*  in  lucceosfuUy  dlssngag- 
Ing  from  the  Vietmanese  war.  To  confine  The 
Prasldent  within  such  artificial  llnee  would 
have  destroyed  his  credibility  with  the  enemy 
and  with  world  opinion. 

Three  times  the  President  warned  Nbrtb 
Vietnam  that  to  protect  American  lives  he 
would  take  decisive  action  to  block  a  further 
enemy  buildup.  When  the  enemy  disregarded 
these  wamingH  and  Increased  aggressive  ac- 
tivity in  dsQance  thereof.  Prealdent  Nlion 
acted  directly  and  where  It  would  proteot  our 
forces  best — In  Cambodia. 


-  firzzTL" r-rr  "*•  "^-"•»o  *""«  «"»*  *■**  \ukiT. 

for  US.  troop  withdrawal  la  hard  to  compre 
hend:  It  files  In  the  fact  of  uncertalnHea  al- 
wayg  acccmipanying  Trrhdrawiu  c^entionB  in 
a  cbmbat  area;  )t  igikrres  the  fact  that  the 
PTQiident  hfts  in  fact  genertiny  reduced  troop 
levels  at  a  rate  faster  than  his  announced 
5chedUlea;  finally.  It  111  behooves  the  Senate 
tQ  talk  of  fixed  military  timetables,  when  it 
cannot  even  enSct  !ta  own  appropriation^ 
bills  within  thneiables  written  frrto  law  by 
the  Congress  Itself.  In  short.  It  appears  easier 
to  get  troops  out  of  Vietnam  than  Congress 
out  of  the  trencbea. 

In  the  conduct  of  even  a  limited  war,  the 
Chief  Magistrate  must  b«  provided  oocnmand 
flexumity;  to  do  othenrUe  Is  to  court 
disaster. 

American  troop  withdrawals  in  Vietnam 
wUl  continue  on  schedule  and  virtually  all 
American  combat  forces  will  be  out  of  that 
country  In  1973.  The  program  of  \netnamtza- 
UoQ  bas  gone  well  and  shows  promise  of 
contlnolng  on  the  upsvtxtg  Chrougfaout  the 
months  ahead. 

The  American  responsibility  tn  Southeast 
Asia  Is  no  longer  primarily  a  combat  mission. 
In  the  future  those  Americans  rsonalntng 
will  be  primarily  In  a  support  role,  white 
actual  combat  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  Vietnamese  themselves. 

There  have  been  encouraging  signs  in  re- 
cent months  that  the  Vietnamese  Govern- 
meat  has  become  a  viable  In-itltuUon  through 
which  the  wlU  of  the  people  can  be  expreesed. 
Elections  were  held  this  year  in  which  the 
people  voted  In  large  numbepB:  further. 
candidates  not  friendly  to  the  Thieu  Govern- 
ment made  substantial  gains.  Equally  Im- 
portant, the  elections  were  held  without  fear 
tn  areas  whers  only  a  few  years  ago  the  peo- 
ple were  In  dread  of  expreealng  themselves 
because  of  the  strong,  silent  and  deadly 
forces  of  the  Viet  Cong  which  held  nightly 
sway  over  their  villages  and  hamleU. 

These  advances  within  Vietnam  are  signifi- 
cant In  that  they  point  to  a  continuing  suc- 
cess of  the  NUton  Dootrtne  for  Asia.  Thst  la 
the  United  States  will  help  when  a  deserving 
people  help  themselves,  but  we  have  no  In- 
tention of  betng  the  world  policeman. 
The-  MUSdU  Ea»t 
Since  June  of  1087  the  Middle  East  haa 
been  a  fast-burning  nise  that  threatened  to 
Ignite  an  explosion  of  far  greater  dimensions 
than  the  small  area  directly  Involved.  There 
was  dally  bloodshed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Suea  and  the  Jordan  and  the  skies  over 
Slnat  and  Egypt  were  criH-croesed  with  the 
plumes  of  warring  jets. 

The  tense  Middle  East  threatened  to  con- 
sume much  more  than  the  handful  of  coun- 
tries Involved  In  day-to-day  fighting.  The 
Soviet  Union  had  undertaken  to  rearm  ths 
dealcsted  United  Arab  RepubUc  after  the  de- 
bacle of  1M7.  Egyptian  troops  were  not  only 
being  rearmed  and  retrained  by  the  Rus- 
sians, but  ample  evidence  existed  that  So- 
viet pUots  were  In  the  oockplti  of  some  of  the 
MlOfis  Involved  In  cotntwt. 

To  counter  this  direct  and  growing  threat 
to  Israel  the  United  states  began  supplying 
larger  amounts  of  war  materiel — but  no 
troops,  no  advisers — to  that  beleaguered  land. 
Tlius.  the  two  nuclear  glanfs  were  drawn 
into  a  sltuaUon  that  could  easily  bave  de- 
veloped Into  a  major  confrontation. 

The  Nixon  Administration  undertook  long 
and  del!cate  negotiations  involving  all  parties 
to  the  dispute,  but  particularly  the  Soviets. 
Thsae  negotiations  resulted  last  August  in  a 
cease-fire  along  the  battle  lines;  that  oease- 
flre  ha«  been  renewed  and  la  atlll  In  effect. 

The  Middle  East  crisis  remains,  but  a  Mid- 
dle Eastern  catastrophe  has  been — for  the 
time  being — avoided.  There  are  grounds  for 
hope  that  peace  talks  can  be  held,  and  that 
l^uoceas  may  attend  them. 


iSiHj  sbc  times  in  the  past  3o  y«tfs  baa  « 
President  suMaittted  a  Defense  budget  that 
VMS  less  tban  half  of  the  total  Pedaral  ov%* 
lay.  Proaldezit;  Nixao  proposed  stioh  a  budgst- 
tiils  yoar.  In  the  Defense  portloix.  lass  Mxvh. 
half  the  totals  were  expenditures  involved  In 
the  wind^down  of  the  war  In  Vietnam  and 
the  expansion  of  our  mlaalle  del  ease  system. 
Even  so.  the  Defense  budget  contained 
what  tKJth  the  House  and  Senate  considered 
"frtt."  Ooftgierti  trimmed  over  VS  bUIton  ftom 
that  budget. 

The  need  for  tough  and  careful  scrutiny  of 
this  enormous  expenditure  is  obvious.  But 
Senate  debate  on  defense  spending,  first  In 
the  authorization  and  then  in  the  appro- 
priations bill  ha9  become  so  repetitive  for 
both  1000  and  1070,  e.g..  over  the  ABU  pro- 
gram, as  to  make  one  believe  he  was  llstao- 
ing  to  rebrofidcast.  There  seems  to  be  a  sort 
of  simplistic,  even  touching,  fatth  ambng 
many  of  my  colleagues  that  budgets  can  be 
balanced,  increased  In  domestic  spending  fl- 
nanced.  almost  entirely  from  meat-ax  reduc- 
tions in  mllftary  a^pproprtatlotts  alrvady 
greatly  reduced  proportionate  to  other  budg- 
et Item'*. 

The  Nixon  Administration  baa  taken  the 
Initiative  In  reducing  military  spending, 
sometlng  the  two  previous  Administrations 
failed  to  do.  But  it  recognlaes  the  world  we 
live  In  Is  not  made  peaceful,  nor  Is  the  dan- 
ger of  Communist  imperialism  ellmtoated. 
simply  because  the  United  States  spends  less 
on  military  hardware.  There  is  s  minimum 
point  beyond  which  further  reductions  be- 
come reckless  and  shortsighted.  The  other 
■'super  power"  Is  steadily  pushing  ahead  In 
building  up  Ita  advanced  missile  capacities, 
as  well  as  an  nll-oeenn  navy 
Arma  UnUtatUm 
The  United  States  Ii  currently  Involved  In 
what  may  be  very  promising  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  limitation  of 
strategic  arms.  Brperience  teaches  that  no 
serious  negotiations  with  the  Soviets  can  be 
canducted  unless  from  a  position  of  strength 
Por  Congress  deUt>erately  to  Impose  weak- 
ness on  UB.  negotiators  by  limiting  poten- 
tial weapons  devclopcnent  makes  any  po«]- 
tlon  they  take  unpcrsuaslve  If  not  actually 
meanlnglees.  It  is  ths  most  solenm  desire 
of  the  United  States  that  we  wUI  never  be 
cilled  upon  to  uae  such  we^wns.  it  is 
equally  our  hope  that  through  negotiations 
we  can  eliminate  such  aweeome  destructive 
power  as  the  Soviet  8S-0,  cmr  own  MTRV 
and  other  Interoontlneotal  carrteiri  of  death 
from   all   the   arsenals  of  the   world. 

This  cannot  be  done  If  the  United  States 
unUaterally  determines  not  to  tmd«rt«ke 
research  and  development  in  the  field,  and 
particularly  this  cannot  be  done  If  ttis  pro- 
scribed by  law. 

We  must  accept  our  responsibility  in  pro- 
viding military  lUxlbllity,  tn  terms  both  of 
defense  and  what  can  be  presented  at  the 
negotiating  table.  It  has  become  obvious, 
Id  the  past  3S  years  of  dealing  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  that  they  cannot  l>e  bluffed;  If 
our  Nation  Is  to  negotiate  from  etarengtb  we 
must — as  a  Congress — provide  that  stemgth 
We  must  also  faoe  the  pcMslbility  of  ths  fail- 
ure of  negotiations;  if  that  happens,  strength 
will  be  needed  to  protect  ourselves.  Twice 
in  this  century,  unilateral  unarmamant  bas 
led  to  worldwide  armament  in  aweewne 
strength  and  tragki  danouement. 

THX    SCONOMIC    SJTXCIS 

Not  everyone  likes  formulas,  having  been 
scared  to  death  by  them  during  tender  years. 
Yet  formulas  are  not  oniy  a  shorthand  way 
of  expressing  mtich  of  human  expertenee. 
They  can  be  fun  as  well.  They  are  like  Jig- 
saw puKEles;  you  can  form  oU  sorts  of  things 
out  of  them,  providing  you  abide  by  the  Am- 
ple  rule  tiiat  certain  things  fit  together  only 
in  certain  «•;«. 
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Wbsn  It  oonaas  to  fcb*  American  acooomy,  a 
formula  that  seems  particularly  pertineiit  ia: 

0  +  I  +  O+lX-M)=aNP. 

Hare  "O"  represents  all  the  tinngs  people 
coiuumm;  "I"  sugessnta  aU  the  things  peofile 
inv^H  In;  "O"  rypgeeants  all  Um  cooda  aoul 
•ervioee  bought  by  ponemment;  and  "(Z  = 
M>"  represents  what's  left  over,  if  anything, 
after  Importa  are  subtracted  from  crportt. 
The  total,  "ONP"  Is,  of  oourae,  Orou  //a- 
tional  Product,  and  frankly.  It  hasn't  been 
doing  too  well  lately.  A  great  deal  of  what 
on  the  surface  looked  uioe  progress  hss  been 
eaten  up  by  inflation. 

Tet  a  living  ecocmay  is  not  a  fited  thinn 
hut  a  flowing  event,  like  a  flame  or  a  whirl- 
pool: only  the  rough  outline  Is  stable.  The 
substance  Is  a  atream.  of  energy  goli.g  In  at 
one  end  and  out  at  the  other.  Our  ONP 
U  a  particular  wiggle,  temporarily  Identlfl- 
abie,  in  a  chart  that  enters  the  yearly  statis- 
tics tn  the  form  of  manpower,  machinsry, 
buyers,  sellers,  exporters — and  union  con- 
tracts that  som.eUmsa  call  for  a  30  percent 
pay  increase.  It  Is  said  to  be  bad  (mean- 
ing not  going  up  very  much)  or  good  <mean- 
ing,  ufiu&lly,  twice  whatever  the  BusUans' 
QHP  happens  &o  be.) 

Just  as  the  Tin  and  Tang  of  Asian  philos- 
ophy are  the  reverse  counterparts  of  each 
other,  Jusc  as  good  and  evil  in  Western  reli- 
gions are  opposite  faces  of  the  aame  co4n  in 
that  each  defines  the  other,  so.  in  tliis  cen- 
tury, have  prosperity  axKl  war  been  the  twin 
brothets  of  full  employment. 

Jransffion  from  toartime  to  peocstitne 
scoTiomy 

Almost  two  yeaxa  ago  iP^ruary  10,  1060} 
economist  Milton  Friedman  said,  "The  John- 
son Administration  leXt  a  heritage  of  enter- 
ing wedges;  programs  that  were  started  small 
but  with  large  Increases  in  spending  already 
legislated  for  the  future."  Why  la  this  so? 

An  organlam  faced  with  two  irreconcilable 
choices  (as,  when  confronted  with  on  an- 
tagonist, wbsUier  to  flee  or  flgbt)  is  in  a 
conflict  situation.  A  nou-Arlstotsllan  "way 
put"  is  to  do  neither.  This  has  been  observed 
Ln  birds;  when  tafptX  with  conflicting  altar- 
natives,  they  may  peck  as  if  bunting  food, 
preen  themselves,  pretend  to  be  nest  build- 
ing, or  go  into  a  courtship  dance. 

Humana  also  do  this,  raced  with  contradic- 
tory altsraatlvcs  (such  as  halting  Inflation 
by  reducing  the  budget,  or  catering  to  de- 
mands of  preasura  groups  and  columnists) 
a  Senator  oan  euguge,  instead.  In  a  di^lace- 
ment  or  preening  activity  such  as  a  speech 
on  a  Great  Issue. 

Thl«  oQcurred  with  dlstsesalng  frequency 
during  1070,  as  Members  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentatlvee  went  busily  about  tbeir  bualnasfi 
of  authorizing  and  appropriating  necessary 
funds  lor  transaction  of  the  public  bualneaa, 
While  the  Sexxate—wlth  the  drama  of  an 
ancient  Kabukl  production — dealt  porten- 
tously with  yesterday'a  events. 

Basult? 

A  Ubm  duck,  seaston  of  Congress,  Oxat  slnoe 
1060,  with  fully  ^dght  approbations  bUls 
atiU  t«  enact:  U)  Agrloulture.  {2)  Defense, 
(S)  Foreign  Assistance,  (4)  Independent 
Offices  and  HUD,  (6)  Labor-HKW-OSO,  (Q) 
Military  Conauuctlon,  (1)  TransptHtatlon, 
and  (8)  the  1S71  Supplsmental. 

Almoet  a  half-osntury  ago,  Walter  Upp- 
mann  penned  some  conunents  in  tUs  book 
Public  Opinion  that  abed  light  on  a  phenom- 
enon much  in  evidence  today:  that  con- 
tinuing efficiency  goes  unreported,  while  up- 
roar and  breakdown  selce  the  headlines. 
JoumaJlfit  Bernard  Koshco,  discussing  this 
polxa  in  Interplay  iqagaalne.  took  note  that 
this  grievance  is  nonpartisan.  Vice  PresldAttt 
Humphrey  made  the  point  during  his  1966 
election  campaign.  In  the  course  of  proniot- 
Ing  the  "politics  of  happiness."  Vice  Preal- 
deot  Agnew  made  the  same  point  in  his 
charge  that  "hoitdklity  has.,  become  the 
nemaalB  of  the  nstwork  news.*  ATven  Pope 


Paul,  shortly  before  last  Christmas,  oom* 
plalnad  that  "today's  facile  publicity  and  the 
icuriosl^  of  public  opinion"  emphasiaed 
priestly  defections  rather  tban  "more  gen- 
erous and  comforting  phenomena." 

Ths  aame  curious  oSect  would  appear  to  be 
happening  today,  as  regards  the  success  of 
Prealdent  tUxon's  anti-Inflationary  program 
and  the  corollary  defjole  on  uqemployn^ent. 
■  The  ffam*  plan 

Eariy  this  year,  Paul  kfoCrftcken,  Chalmian 
of  the  OounoH  of  Bconomlo  Advisers,  told 
an  assemblage  of  University  of  Michigan 
aliunnl  that  he  was  not  sbandonlng  the 
"game  plan."  Oradttal  economic  slowdown 
would  subdue  iSKllatlon  and  pave  tbt  way  for 
renewed  growth. 

Agreement  la  vtrtuaHy  unanimous  among 
reapoualble  economists  that  -the  two  major 
weapons  to  fight  inflation  are: 

1.  Tightening  monetary  policy  by  clamp- 
ing down  on  both  money  sdpply  and  credit. 
The  purpose  Is  to  curb  Inflationary  borrow^ 
Ing.  buUdlBg,  investing,  and  spending. 

a.  Tightening  Bscal  policy  -by  restmlnlfig 
Increases  In  teflatlonary  govenunimt  apend- 
ing,  or  by  raising  taxes  sufficiently  to  cover 
the  Increases  in  Inflationary  goremment 
spending. 

The  Ntxoa  "game  plan"  included  elements 
of  both.  Nor  was  ttteimportanoe  of  the  eoon- 
omy  underestimated.  Former  Vloe  Presi- 
dent Humphrey,  back  in  Washington  for  a 
meeting  of  the  Drmocratie  Policy  Council. 
said  in  February.  'The  Issue  that  is  going 
to  detennlne  the  elections  -n  1970  Is  tiie 
eoonomy."  And  the  Gallup  Poll  rated  the 
cost  of  living  second  only  to  the  war  as  a 
national  problem,  ahead  of  such  coftberns  afl 
race  re^ations  and  crime. 

But  the  rule  in  the  world  of  Wonderland, 
as  the  White  Queen  told  Alice,  la  Jam  tomor- 
row and  Jam  yesterday,  but  never  Jam  today. 
The  same  rule  applies  In  Oosgress  whenever 
U  la  propoeed  lo  reetraln  Federal  spending. 
The  day  for  eeonomy  Is  never  today. 

The  President  had,  admittedly,  been  cau- 
tious about  fighting  inflation  In  1969.  So 
cautious,  in  fact,  thst  at  times  it  appeared 
neither  businsss  nor  labor  took  him  very 
serioufily.  Unions  went  in  for  big  wage  hlksa, 
parUcularly  in  construction.  Companlsa  kept 
Invwftment  high,  and  prices  nuyved  upwacd 
briskly. 

Speaking  before  a^  businees  outlook  con^ 
ferenoe  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  Mo- 
Cradken  referred  to  the  same  point  wtieQ  he 
predicted  a  future  of  more  stable  growth  now 
that  "anotfaer  dostrine  of  InevltablUky"— ~tlie 
feeling  that  the  Government  didn't  mean 
what  It  said  about  halting  infiation^had 
been  defeated. 

Ths  Preaideni  was  trying  to  atop  Inflation 
without  subjecting  the  country  tiD  a  lengthy 
spell  of  high  imemployment.  Gradualism  was 
tne  keynote  of  the  original  admlnisuaUon 
approach.  There  was  to  be  a  gradual,  pain- 
less slowdown.  Inflation  was  to  be  balt«d 
without  an  excessive  riHC  tn  unemployment. 
without  anyone  being  badly  burt .  And  the 
g&me  plan  was  to  slow  the  wage  prl^e  4P^f^ 
without  putting  the  Amarioan  peop^  through 
an  unemployment  wringer. 

Ifot  one.  Imt  Ueo  odftirtvneats 

Tb  uqderstand  what  ii  now  going  on  In 
our  economy.  It  Is  Importmt  that  we  reallfte 
our  eoonomlc  system  la  making  not  one,  but 
two  major  adjustments  simultaneously.  As 
tfee  Vice  President  noted  last  Augtost.  1»e  are 
adjusting  to  a  major  decline  tn  defense 
spending  while  we  u^  also  ooollng  off  froan 
a  long  inflationftry 'overhSating  that  has  be- 
come incresslngly  dangerous.  The  ad  J  ost- 
ment  in  defense  epending  Is  &  far  gtvater 
force  on  Ihe  eoimomy  tha^l  m%TVf  people 
r(>aILEe.  From  1966  to  inld-1070.  dcC*nse 
spending  h«s  been  reduoed  over  tia  billion. 
By  mid- 1971.  the  reductions  will  approach 
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translttoA  from  complex  and  tangled  prob- 
lems created  by  the  unrestrained  inflAtioQ 
that  got  out  of  control  In  1966. 

Over  the  years  we  have  discovered  wrt*J*<«g 
is  easier  to  produce  than  government  defi- 
cits. We  had  three  years  of  such  deficits  on 
a  vasUy  increacing  scale  under  President 
Johnaon,  culminating  tn  a  $25  bUiiou  deflou 
la  19GS.  It  is  apparent  we  are  reaping  the 
harvest  now  for  what  was  done  then — infla- 
tion we  are  now  trying  to  reverse. 

Whan  spending  for  the  sake  of  spending 
becomes  policy,  usually  insufficient  effort  Li 
made  T-o  determine  how  the  money  is  spent: 
most  energy  Is  devotad  to  spending  it.  This 
lof:ks  programs  that  cannot  be  at>oUahed  Into 
future  budgets  and  appropriations  bills.  It 
has  been  eaUmated  that  a  pilot  project  nor- 
maUy  turns  into  an  assential  program  In 
three  years:  in  another  three  it  beoonus  a 
matter  of  urgent  priority;  fivs  years  later  It 
becomes  an  untouchable  sacred  oow.  belch- 
ing Inflated  gases. 

Does  the  PreaideM  lack  neces«sry  £002*7 

The  Prealdent  Taaa  a  re^ponslblUty  under 
the  Employment  Act  to  promote  maximum 
production,  employment,  and  purchasing 
power,  but  doesn't  have  under  his  control 
one  of  the  most  potent  weapons  to  achieve 
theae  goals — the  management  of  monetary 
policy.  The  Federal  Reserve  system — run  by 
the  chairman,  six  other  governors,  and  the 
la  presidents  of  the  district  Federal  Beaerve 
banks— is  firmly  and  indepszidenUy  in  oon- 
trol  of  monetary  policy. 

Yet  even  (he  Federal  Baeerve  Board  may 
find  Itself  balked  In  attempts  to  restrict 
the  money  supply.  Credit  controls  impcaed 
by  the  Fed  to  curb  inflation  have  not  always 
worked.  Some  Wg  banks  have  l>een  able  to 
avoid  rertrtcMons  by  tapping  the  BuiYMS^Iar 
market,  or  by  selling  commercial  paper.  As  a 
result,  commercial  bank  bnirtne«  loans  In- 
creased neariy  as  much  in  19C9  as  in  1908. 

"PersonAl  freednm,"  President  Nlion  ob- 
served In  hW  Economic  Report  last  wtater, 
■•win  be  tncrea-Hed  when  there  is  more  eoon- 
omy in  Government  and  less  Qoverziinent  In 
the  economy.  Economic  domination.  Ilka  any 
other  Government  domination.  Is  dangeroui 
to  a  free  society,  no  matter  how  bensnrolent 
Its  alms." 

With  that  passage,  the  President  undar- 
ll4»d  what  u  perhaps  his  da^est  disagree- 
ment In  eoonomlc  j^oaophy  with  his  $K«4- 
eceasor. 

DtmeneUm*  of  dieagrevnent 

The  origins  of  the  current  inflation,  and 
the  economic  Slowdown  which  Is  the  other 
end  of  the  cycle,  are  in  the  Irresponsible  eoo- 
nomlc record  of  the  final  Johnson  years.  The 
bl&me  la  fthared  by  a  Democratic  Congress 
tliat  voted  for  appropriations  for  an  eoca- 
lated  war,  but  not  tar  tbe  matching  taxes. 
In  short,  we  were  fighting  a  growing  war  on 
the  ctiS. 

The  cost  is  maiwurad  in  loss  of  output, 
income  and  Joba.  This  is  the  prioe  that  must 
he  paid  for  kmg  yew^  of  easy  Uvlng  under 
Xbe  Damoonta.  those  guns  Mirt-buttar  ywvn 
with  inadequate  levels  of  taxfMon. 

Qunj.  In  fact,  seem  to  bear  a  considerably 
larger  abars  of  the  blame  for  Democratio  aco- 
ttpnklc  Ula  thu  one  woul4  suppose.  Sn  an 
lAt*vl«w  OS  Boston^  TV  station  WEBG,  on 
June  1,  1970,  economist  Paul  Samuelaon  saJM. 
"The  aiogla  greatest  Q>«cter  haoging  over 
Ui«  eceAoroy  is  what  is  now  oEOied  the  war 
in  Indochina.  The  greatest  blessing  that  could 
affect, th*  pocketbook  of  ths  Amerloan  pubUc 
would  be'for  us  to  ga^  right  out  of  Southeast 
Asiaand  cut  our  loceea." 

He  said  that  U  tanner  Proaldent  Johnaon 
had  presented  ''the  bill  to  the  American 
public  tie  might  not  bave  gotten  the  back- 
ing at  that  time,"  Samuelson  remarked. 

TText  day.  Thomas  J.  W^tsbn  Jr.,  boaril 
chalrqum  of  XBlC  Corp..  called  the  Vletnun 
vtt  the'  ma}6r  fabto^  thst  has  turned  ^ 
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tiealthj  United  States  economy  Into  kn  nn- 
heftlthy  one. 

Majqula  CbUds  wee  more  direct: 
"Orlflnai  sin  In  these  matters  goes  back 
wltbout  doubt  to  Lyndon  Jotmaon.  More  than 
a  baU-mUUon  ground  troops  were  poured 
Into  Vietnam  and  yet  the  Johnson  admin- 
Utratlon  persisted  in  the  belief  that  $26  bil- 
lion a  ;ear  could  be  absorbed  by  the  slack 
in  the  economy.  There  were  no  new  taxes 
to  pay  for  the  war.  But  for  the  voters  that  Is 
ancient  history.  The  party  gets  the  blame." 
Added  the  Baltimore  Sun : 
"To  be  fair  about  it.  Mr.  Nixon  did  not  get 
us  into  this  mess  that  Otto  Eckstein,  the 
economist,  aptly  calls  a  "stretched  recession.' 
We  got  into  It  because  Lyndon  Johnson  did 
not  want  to  admit  that  Vietnam  could  not 
be  bandied  without  raising  taxes.  Be  delayed 
raising  taxes,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
nnhappy  team  of  eeonomlats,  and  when  he 
did  raise  tbem  It  was  too  late.  Inflation  was 
loose. 

"Too  many  war  dollars  were  chasing  too 
lew  civilian  goods  and  bid  up  the  jwice.  Of 
course  there  were  war  goods — guns  and  bombs 
and  defoliaung  gases — but  theae  have  limited 
consiuners'  conceptual  utility  under  the 
family  Christmas  tree." 

It  was  the  late  British  economist.  Sir  Den- 
nis Robertson,  who  first  gave  the  name 
"money  Illusion"  to  the  tendency  of  peo- 
ple to  confuse  the  pieces  of  money  they 
reoalve,  which  are  nothing  more  than  cer- 
tificates to  draw  goods,  with  the  goods  them- 
selves; and  so  to  "lay  up  sH  sorts  of  trouble 
and  disillusion  for  themselves." 
Sconomic  debate 
That  this  happened  In  the  spendUurlft 
106O's  Is  obvious.  That  President  NUon  ts 
attempting  to  repair  the  damage  is  equally 
obvious.  If  the  champagne  of  thrills  Is  to 
offer  economic  advice  to  the  leader  of  the 
world's  greatest  economic  machine,  then 
surely  a  subetantlal  body  of  Washington's 
notable  Democrats  are  Imbibing  freely. 

Committees  have  urged  the  administra- 
tion to  adopt  voluntary  wage  and  price 
guidelines.  Substantially  the  same  recom- 
mendation has  come  from  the  Democratic 
Study  Group  within  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. My  colleagues  In  the  Senate  have 
weighed  plans  for  credit  rationing,  for  post- 
poning the  scheduled  Social  Security  tax  in- 
creases, for  Instituting  wage  and  price  oon- 
trola,  and  for  attempting  some  form  of  in- 
comes policy. 

Unfortunately,  this  debate  has  been  as 
wide  and  deep  as  a  demltasse  spoon. 

We  have  serious  problems,  yes — but  the 
moat  astonishing  part  of  all  Is  that  we  have 
succeeded  in  alowlng  economic  growth  after 
an  entire  decade  in  which  a  high  rate  of 
growth,  high  employment,  ever  higher  prices 
and  a  ^urtous  expansion  of  the  economic 
balloon  have  been  taken  for  granted  as 
processes  that  would — and  could — continue 
forever.  The  chief  economic  adviser  of  the 
Kennedy -Johnson  administration.  Walter 
W.  Heller,  now  regents'  professor  of  eoo- 
ncmles  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  has 
It  right:  "Whether  you  call  It  the  'new  eco- 
nomics' or  iVlxoDoaUes' — Is  now  a  bipartisan 
fact  of  life." 

Columnist  Richard  Wilson  said.  "E^er  Is 
right  because  the  Nixon  administration  has 
had  the  political  fortitude  to  contract  the 
economy  and  thus  demonstrate  that  It  is  po- 
litically posalble  to  do  so.  In  aD  prvrloos  nm- 
daes  In  the  'new  economics*  expansion  was 
the  goal.  Now  It  has  been  demonstrated  that 
It  is  politically  feasible  to  use  monetary  and 
fiaoal  policies  to  achieve  balance."  I  may  add 
that  It  Is  as  courageous  as  It  ts  also  wise. 
Presidential  progreta 
When  aU  is  said  and  done,  Prealdeot  Nixon 
has.  in  temu  of  real  dollars,  slowed  the  dlssy 
rise  of  federal  expenditures.  Taxes  have  been 
reduced  and  pensions  have  been  Increased. 
These  are   tools   of  economic   revival   once 


oounted  on  to  Increaae  the  ootintry^  sense 
of  weUbelng,  but  tbey  did  not  hava  a  v«ry 
exolting  effect  In  either  the  Rooasvelt  or 
Blaenhower  administrations. 

Discussing  the  debate  over  whether  the 
cost  of  curing  inflation  will  be  higher  than 
President  Nixon  supposes.  The  Washington 
Post  editorialised  early  In  the  year: 

"But  no  one  has  come  forth  with  a  leas 
risky  remedy,  and  many  reports  Indicate  that 
buslneasmen  are  plunging  ahead  with  am- 
bitious expansion  plazis  regardlees  of  cost. 
and  labor  unions  are  pressing  stlU  more  exor- 
bitant demands  than  were  realized  in  the 
Inflationary  year  of  IBtiQ.  m  thase  circum- 
stances there  is  not  the  ""ghtwt  ground  for 
hope  that  Inflation  would  fade  away  If  the 
restrictions  were  lifted  before  the  fever  has 
been  brokan,  A  few  people  with  short  mem- 
ories are  talking  about  price  and  wage  con- 
trols, but  only  In  a  detached  and  academic 
fashion.  Prwumably  the  country  wUI  have  to 
face  the  "painful  adjustment,"  trying  to  even 
out  the  burden  as  much  as  pcaalble  and  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  those  who  have  no 
oiuhlonlng  of  their  own,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  there  is  no  other  known  remedy  st 
hand  for  the  kind  of  economic  spree  that  the 
country  indtilged  in  for  a  number  of  years." 
In  June,  the  President  deUvered  an  eco- 
nomic address  to  the  NaUcm.  He  emphasised 
that  the  United  States  Is  deflnltely  moving 
Into  a  [>eaoetlme  economy.  The  announce- 
ment that  the  national  government  Is,  for 
the  first  time  In  20  years,  spending  more  on 
human -resource  programs  than  on  defense 
reveals  a  algniflcant  step,  even  though  the 
result  is  that  roughly  half -a- million  military 
and  olrlllaQ  employees  have  t>een  released 
ttom  the  armed  forces,  and  over  350,000  have 
lost  Jobs  In  defense  planta,  and  are  surely 
entitled  to  priority  In  the  allocation  of  public 
Jobs  as  tbey  bec<»ne  available. 

As  the  President  seee  It,  the  transition 
from  a  war  economy  to  a  peace  economy 
makes  It  possible  to  build  what  be  describes 
as  a  "much  more  enduring  prosperity  In  this 
country." 

The  Preald«Dt  pointed  out  that  in  the  dsc- 
ade  of  the  IMO's  Fsderal  deHelta  totsled  967 
billion,  and  the  Anxerlcan  consumer  had  to 
pay  for  mxich  of  it  In  terms  of  a  rising  spiral 
of  prices.  Said  Mr.  NUon.  "In  the  three  yeare 
before  this  administration  took  office.  Federal 
spending  rose  an  average  of  I6  percent  u 
ysar — the  sharpest  rate  of  increase  since  the 
Korean  war.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  we 
slashed  that  rate  of  increase  In  half,  to  7  per- 
cent, and  in  the  coming  year,  we  intend  to 
cut  that  rate  of  increase  In  spending  by 
half  again." 

True,  he  said,  '^he  momentum  of  four 
years  of  inflation  was  stronger  than  had  been 
anticipated.  The  effect  on  unemployment 
(of  the  policy  of  economic  slowdown  to  check 
Inflation)  is  greater  than  we  foresaw.  The 
pace  of  our  progress  toward  price  stability 
and  high  unemployment  has  not  been  quick 
enough." 

But,  "The  Amorlcan  economy  is  the  strong- 
est In  the  world.  This  year,  the  number  of 
Americans  who  have  Jobs  Is  the  highest  in 
our  history.  Even  allowing  for  taxes  and  in- 
flation, the  average  real  income  of  Ameri- 
cans is  higher  this  year  than  ever  before.  In 
part  bseause  of  the  Increase  in  social  security 
bsnaflu  and  the  reduction  of  the  tax  sur> 
charge  .  . 

"We  are  trytni."  Mr.  Nixon  said,  "to  do 
something  that  has  nam  been  done  before: 
To  avoid  a  recession  while  we  bring  a  major 
inflation  to  an  end  ...  X  am  convinced  that 
the  basic  economic  road  we  have  taken  Is 
tbs  right  road,  the  responsible  road,  the  road 
that  wlU  curb  the  cost  of  living  and  lead  us 
to  orderly  expansion." 

PorCeleefUm  economy 
Serious  dlsousttons  of  accmomto  tssuos  de- 
teriorated sharply  In  the  months  prior  to  the 


election,  moving  eeonomle  columnist  Hobart 
Bowen  to  write: 

"Another  tmhappy  episode  Just  befme 
Section  Day  was  Paul  Samuelson's  faUure 
to  live  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  Nobel  award 
for  economics.  On  the  day  he  received  it. 
the  MIT  professor  laimched  Into  a  criUque 
of  Mr.  Nixon's  economic  policy,  and  sug- 
gested  that  he  're-Joln  the  human  race.' 
Other  Democratic  economists  winced." 

By  November  3rd,  chances  of  rational  eco- 
nomic discussion  were  about  as  great  as  the 
chance  of  my  suffering  the  same  fate  as 
Aeschylus,  the  ancient  Greek  playwright 
who  died  when  a  passing  eagle  dropped  a 
turtle  on  his  head — although  this  report  will 
surely  tempt  those  not  In  agreement  with  it 
to  reach  for  the  sanM  effect. 

Within  a  month  after  the  elections,  In  Ave 
brief  pasaagee  of  his  address  to  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  President 
Nixon  reasserted  the  rational  premlsee  of 
administration  economic  policy: 

Pirst:  "The  most  basic  of  (eoonomlc)  fkots 
is  that  we  cannot  receive  more  real  moome 
than  we  turn  out  in  laal  goods  and  serv- 
ices." 

Hence,  Second;  "Any  wage  or  price  de- 
cision that  makes  the  flat  and  irreversible 
assumption  of  a  high  rate  of  Inflation  ahead 
Is  against  the  public  Interest  and  against 
the  real  interest  of  ths  worklngman." 

But.  Third:  "This  u  the  moment,  with 
productivity  newly  on  the  rise,  for  business 
to  take  a  hard  look  at  Its  pricing  policies, 
and  to  pasB  along  to  consumers  Its  savings 
In  production  costs." 

Therefore.  Fourth:  "What  can  be  done 
about   It?   For  one  thing   the   structure  of 

(collective)  bargaining  must  be  changed 

What  Is  needed  Is  a  new  bargaining  process 
that  .  .  provides  a  new  base  for  fairness 
and  (price)  stablUty." 

Nonetheless,  and  point  Five :  "The  govern- 
ment has  done  its  part  to  hold  the  line.  This 
Is  the  critical  moment,  then,  for  business 
and  labor  to  make  a  special  effort  to  exercise 
restraint  in  price  and  wage  decisions." 

As  a  result,  the  President  has  taken  slg- 
nlflcant  steps  to  roll  back  the  recently  in- 
creased price  of  crude  oil,  to  check  the  rash 
of  excessive  wage  hikes  in  the  construction 
Industry,  and  to  expand  the  country's  mon- 
ey supply  In  line  with  the  upturn  In  indus- 
trial activity  which  he  Is  determined  to 
bring  about. 

Testifying  on  the  International  economic 
picture,  Paul  Volcker,  Undersecretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  monetary  affairs  has  observed 
that  "the  dollar  has  been  demonstrably 
strong"  and  "the  atmosphere  In  world  c\ir- 
rency  markets  la  happily  free  of  the  strains 
and  tensions  that  characteriaed  much  of 
the  late  19«0's." 

On  December  4,  1970,  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  reported.  "The  X3A.  balance 
of  payments  on  a  liquidity  basis  .  .  .  Indi- 
cated a  substantial  Improvement  In  the  liq- 
uidity balance  against  both  the  position 
for  the  same  period  last  year  and  comparable 
flgures  for  April-June  ld70.   .   .   . 

"The  favorable  shift  from  the  second  quar- 
ter this  year  was  more  than  »600  million 
and  after  adjustment  for  a  large  swing  In 
special  financial  transactions  the  Improve- 
ment was  almost  %\A  billion.  .  .  . 

"For  the  fifth  consecutive  quarter  the  mer- 
chandise trade  aecotmt  showed  a  surplus. .  . . 
"Szports  of  agricultural  products  rest  by 

•70  million " 

Statistics  such  as  these,  good  and  bad,  can 
be  gleaned  by  anyone  from  the  mountain 
of  flnanrlal  data  that  gushes  forth  daily 
from  the  statistical  mills  of  government,  in- 
stitution, foundation  and  bank.  Tet  If  noth- 
ing else,  they  do  prove  progress  exists  In 
overcoming  the  disasterotis  economic  legacy 
of  the  Democratic  IMO's. 

The  Denxxratic  Admlnlstratloal  deHotts 
piled  atop  dsflclts  was  an  sffcrt  oonparabla 
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to  the  Titans  of  Greek  mythology  attempt- 
ing to  overthrow  the  Gods  of  Mount  Olympus 
by  piling  mountain  upon  mountaJn,  as  de- 
scribed m  the  words  of  Homer: 

"They  were  setting  Ossa  upon  Olympus, 
and  upon 

Steep  Oesa  leafy  Pelion." 

In  short,  they  blew  it. 

BOCzaL  aamwax* 

There  u  always  a  process  of  deterioration 
In  any  society,  and.  if  it  is  healthy,  a  more 
vlgcroiu  regeneration.  Certainly  this  has 
been  true  of  American  society.  The  question 
raised  today  is  whether  deterioration  has 
now  gained  momentum  at  the  expense  of  the 
rsgeneratlon  we  took  for  granted  In  the  past. 

It  may  appear  Imprudent  to  discuss  the 
deterioration  of  America's  social  fabric  al- 
most two  years  after  my  Party  won  the  Pres- 
idency. However,  social  deterioration  does  not 
come  about  overnight;  it  must  have  a  deep 
sfAted,  lengthy  Incubation  period. 

In  America,  the  great  diversity  of  talenu, 
the  solid  u-adition  of  Innovation  by  public 
and  private  groups  at  the  local  level,  have  al- 
ways provided  the  beet  reaouroes  for  healthy 
reform  or  needed  reetoratlon.  Much  of  the 
land-mark  reform  legislation  enacted  by 
Congress,  has  been  first  oonoeived,  and  tried, 
at  the  state  or  local  level. 

'mere  must  al  ways  be  one  more  ingredient : 
a  sense  of  oonfldence.  at  destiny,  a  realisation 
that  such  reform  legislation  Is  but  part  of 
a  wider,  conscious  desire  for  regeneration. 

The  oonfldence  and  the  depth  of  that  de- 
sire are  far  more  important  than  any  par- 
ticular legislative  enactment. 

As  Lord  Moulton  said,  "True  civUlaation  ts 
measured  by  the  extent  of  Obedience  to  the 
Unenforceable." 

But  no  one  can  deny  that  the  development 
of  the  concept  of  government-enunciated 
"national  goals",  the  glamorous  publicity 
given  to  national  leadership,  added  to  the 
enormously  superior  tax-gathering  powers  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  created  an  illusion 
that  Faderai  Oovemment  Is  responMble  tax 
all  Bocletya  ills,  as  well  as  for  the  cure 
thereof. 

There  were  so  many  Washington  "spectac- 
ulars" developed  In  the  past  decade  as  to 
make  everything  seem  poaalble,  If  only  we 
gathered  ali  the  brains  Into  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

nntastlc  technological  achievements  In 
flight  and  space  exploration.  In  health  re- 
search, even  in  weapons  development  aU  un- 
der the  spur  of  Federal  money  and  leadw- 
Bblp — all  publlcUwd.  glamorized,  emphasized. 
especially  by  television — distracted  us  from 
some  serious  ruptures  In  America's  social 
fabric.  The  flerce.  almost-endless  debate  over 
Vietnam  war  led  many  to  believe  that  It 
alone  was  the  cause  for  whatever  ailments 
were  cropping  up  alongside  the  giant  leaps  In 
technology. 

Tn  fact,  we  were  distracted  from  problems 
that  had  always  been  with  us,  but  In  the 
past  were  considered  tfu  major  sodal  chal- 
lenges to  be  met  by  major  efforts  of  both 
private  and  public  groups.  Thus,  the  large 
metropolitan  areas  growing  at  the  expense 
of  the  countryside  have  always  meant  a  won- 
derful concentration  of  human  talent  for 
technological,  educational,  and  artistic  pur- 


poees.  but  accompanied  by  serious  social  and 
environmental  problems.  In  the  1980'b,  phys- 
ical and  mental  health,  public  safety,  decent 
education,  transportation,  environment — all 
seemed  to  suffer  from  a  type  of  decay  far 
more  rapid  than  anticipated  or  experienced 
in  the  past. 

Perhaps  It  was  because  this  decay  sud- 
denly became  so  terribly  vitible  through  tel- 
evision to  BO  many  of  America's  305  million 
people.  The  birth  of  the  all-news  radio  sta- 
tions, the  plethora  of  documentaries,  the 
hour-and-a-haU  nightly  banquet  of  news 
programs  aU  served  to  bring  every  gyration 
of  the  stock  market,  every  drop  of  dirty  wa- 
ter, every  decaying  tenement,  every  bleeding 
casualty  from  eacn  of  earth's  163  nations 
and  territories  mto  nearly  everyone's  living- 
room  at  suppertime,  without  really  explain- 
ing any  of  it. 

People  suddenly  became  aware  in  a  very 
personal,  intimate  way.  of  the  multitude  of 
rents  and  tears  in  a  social  fabric  which,  at 
a  casual  glance,  they  had  thought  well- 
woven. 

Hie  new  teaching  techniques  designed  to 
get  youngsters  "Involved"  In  what  happens 
in  the  world  around  them  have  borzM  their 
share  of  bitter  fruit. 

To  many  of  our  young,  America  is  a  hope- 
less morass  of  pollution,  bigotry,  social  strain 
and  mass  hunger,  they  have  been  taught  so 
in  school  They  develop  either  a  numb  ac- 
ceptance or  a  fleroely  rebellious  approach  to 
the  world  Into  which  they  emerge.  This 
country  has  accomplished  much  good  in  the 
world.  True  regeneration  builds  on  the  great 
accomplishments  of  the  past.  We  need  dis- 
sent, but  not  destruction:  peaceful  change, 
not  violence. 

Timers  is  the  seemingly  irrealstible  tendency 
on  the  part  of  much  of  the  information 
media,  and  the  teaching  profession,  to  over- 
respond  to  the  Ills  of  the  time.  Is  the  Utopian 
streak  especially  strong  in  those  professions? 
Perhaps. 

It  is  as  If  tbey  are  so  offended  at  its 
sores,  and  blemishes,  as  to  conclude  society 
must  be  one  badly  rotting  mess. 

More  likely  It  Is  following  the  lines  of 
least  resistance.  It  is  easier  to  describe  what 
ts  wrong,  than  to  explain  what  is  working; 
what  makes  it  possible  for  206  million  Amer- 
icans to  live  In  reasonable  harmony.  It  ts 
easier  to  demand  an  Instant  solution  by  one 
person— the  President — or  one  body — the 
Congress — than  to  explore,  understand  and 
agree  as  to  how  problems  can  only  be  solved 
or  ameliorated  through  a  patient  combina- 
tion of  work,  sacriflce  and  Innovation  by  the 
thousands  of  private  and  public  groups  really 
responsible  for  day-to-day  decisions  all  over 
America. 

So  many  social  problems  were  taken  up 
and  "solved"  by  glamorous-sounding  legisla- 
tive enactments  In  the  past  decade  as  to 
make  the  above  approach  seem  the  only  one 
possible.  Then  the  roof  fell  In;  expectations 
raised  high  by  shallow  rhetoric  were  dashed. 

Time-lags  created  by  unprepared  bu- 
reaucracies, lack  of  proper  fimding,  lack  of 
ooordinatton  led  to  a  dlslUiislonment  going 
to  the  other  extreme.  The  new  social  critics 
said  these  had  become  insoluble  problems, 
and   America  was   indeed  unravelling. 

IXGISUTIVE  CHECKU5T 


Nevertheless,  the  revelations  of  ills  may  be 
essential  to  greater  recognition  of  the  neces- 
sity to  solve  them. 

In  effect,  the  overall  policy  of  the  Nix- 
on Administration  has  been  to  restore  oiir 
oonfldence  in  our  own  country.  To  call  at- 
tention to  the  resources  of  talent,  of  tech- 
nique, of  experience  BtUl  so  abundantly  avail- 
able throughout  America.  To  remind  us  that 
we  are  magnificently  experienced  practition- 
ers of  democracy  under  our  Federal  system. 

A  reading  of  the  Nixon  message  to  Con- 
gress makes  this  quite  clear.  We  see  honest 
^pratssds  of  what  has  been  tried  and  found 
wanting — to  name  but  a  tew  programs — in 
education,  welfare,  manpower  training  and 
urban  restoration.  Thereafter  have  come  pro- 
posals to  move  away  from  what  was  possibly 
the  worst  of  two  worlds  insofar  as  public  ad- 
ministration goes:  for  too  many  categories 
of  aid  programs,  with  an  overcentralised 
bureaucracy  administering  each  of  them. 

In  a  sense  this  was  a  hangover  from  the 
1930's.  In  those  days,  sute  and  local  govem- 
menu  were  in  the  main  t>adly  equipped  to 
handle  the  new  type  aid  and  welfare  pro- 
grams established  by  Federal  enactment. 

Not  so  in  1070.  But  a  mentality  has  been 
created,  a  habit  of  administering  most  dif- 
ficult to  change  In  a  bureaucracy,  and  ap- 
parently, among  many  members  of  Con- 
gress as  well.  But  change  will  come,  and  Re- 
publlcana  seek  to  provide  ths  leadership  for 
It. 

We  have  not  lost  our  way;  there  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  that  America  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  great  period  of  social  renewal, 
of  regeneration.  It  will  not  be  easy,  and  here 
perhaps.  Is  the  time  to  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  may  not  have  made  a  serious  mistake 
in  the  past. 

We  have  tried  to  Justify  our  American 
democracy  In  terms  of  affluence,  of  statistics 
indicating  world  leadership  in  automobile, 
television,  bathtub  and  telephone  owoerahlp. 
We  have  made  It  appear  to  promise  a  life  of 
ease  and  safety. 

Democracy  is  really  the  most  dangeroxu 
and  the  riskiest  form  of  political  society. 
Even  BO.  It  works.  Great  trust,  responsibility 
and  power  Is  put  into  the  hands  of  great 
numbers  of  people.  Particularly  Is  this  true 
under  the  American  Federal  system. 

To  relnvlgorate  Federalism  Is  to  very 
clearly  vote  for  this  "dangerous"  dispersion 
of  power,  in  the  firm  belief  that  we  will 
better  respond  to  the  challenge  to  renew  our 
America. 

What  has  been  lost  in  American  life  must 
be  found. 

What  doesn't  work  must  be  discarded. 

What  works,  must  be  made  to  work  better 

There  are  mountains  ahead. 

But  there  are  men  beyond  the  mountalna 

The  strength  of  our  land  Ues  in  ourselves. 

We  Americans  must  make  tomorrow  bet* 
tar. 
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THE  FAMILY  ASSISTANCE 
PROPOSAL 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
debate  of  December  19  on  the  tamily 
afislstance  proposal.  Senator  Williams 
of  Delaware  made  a  very  detailed  presen- 
tation on  what  he  feels  are  some  of  the 
plan's  weaknesfiee.  However,  some  very 
important  aspects  of  the  administration's 
welfare  reform  measure  were  Ignored  In 
that  debate,  and  other  provisions  were 
taken  out  of  context  and  not  described  In 
terms  of  their  impact  on  welfare  as  we 
know  It  today.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  these  features  of 
the  RlUcoS-Beimett  amoidment. 


Last  week  questions  were  raised  con- 
cerning the  degree  to  which  family  as- 
sistants would  reform  our  present  wel- 
fare mess.  I  think  that  the  opportunities 
the  bHI  presents  for  reforming,  restruc- 
turing, and  rationalizing  welfare  pro- 
grams is  tremendous.  First,  the  proposal 
would  extend  aid  for  the  first  time  to 
all  poor  families.  Such  an  extension  In 
program  coverage  to  working  p<xir,  intact 
families  lessens  the  current  Incentive 
under  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children — APDC — program  for  the  fa- 
ther of  a  low-Income  family  to  desert, 
thereby  making  the  mother  and  children 
eligible  for  AFDC  benefits.  It  would  also 


halt  our  piesent  practice  of  rewanUng 
those  who  do  not  work  while  ignoring 
equally  poor  families  who  do  work. 

The  second  most  important  aspect  of 
this  reform  has  to  do  with  the  Federal- 
State  role  in  the  administration  and  fi- 
nancing of  welfare  programs.  Presently, 
54  Jurisdictions  operate  their  own  sys- 
tems, with  partial  Federal  reimburse- 
ment for  paj-ments  and  administrative 
expenses.  The  result  is  widely  varying 
payment  levels.  eliglbUlty  rules,  admin- 
istrative practices,  and,  In  many  States, 
rapidly  escalating  costs  the  States  can 
no  longer  afford. 

Family     assistance     would     greatly 
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standardize  these  programs,  raise  pay- 
ment levels  In  the  States  with  lowest 
payments,  give  the  States  the  option  of 
turning  over  program  administration  to 
a  Federal  agency,  and  place  a  ceiling  on 
State  expenditures  which  guarantees 
each  State  future  reductions  in  welfare 

(»St8. 

A  third  principle  embodied  In  the  pro- 
posal Is  that  as  many  poor  people  who 
can  work  should  do  so  and  should  be  as- 
sisted In  becoming  economically  inde- 
pendent. The  Ribicoff-Bennett  proposal 
would  require  certain  family  assistance 
recipients  to  register  for  work  or  train- 
ing, and  they  would  be  referred  for 
whatever  services  can  benefit  them.  The 
necessary  manpower  and  day  care  serv- 
ices would  be  improved,  both  in  quantity 
and  quality,  over  what  Is  available  to- 
day under  programs  for  welfare  fam- 
ilies. 

Some  specific  points  were  raised  about 
this  legislation  last  week  that  I  would 
like  to  comment  on.  It  was  alleged  that 
the  family  assistance  plan  would  do 
nothing  to  retard  the  current  incentlvea 
for  family  breakup  mentioned  earlier, 
and  that  the  plan  would  somehow  re- 
ward   couples   for   having    Illegitimate 


children.  These  stat«nents  ate  mislead- 
ing if  not  Inaccurate,  and  I  submit  the 
following  chart  to  Illustrate  the  point. 

As  the  chart  shows,  an  intact  family  of 
four  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  earning  $2,000 
receives  no  aid  under  APDC.  If  the  fa- 
ther leaves  the  family,  the  mother  and 
children  receive  $1,836  from  AFDC,  rais- 
ing, total  income  to  $3,836.  However,  un- 
der family  assistance,  the  family  would 
receive  $960  In  benefits  if  they  stay  to- 
gether. Thus,  the  incentive  for  the  fam- 
ily to  break  up  is  reduced  by  more  than 
haU. 

As  for  the  suggestion  that  family  as- 
sistance would  reward  lllegltiinacy,  the 
fact  is  Just  the  contrary.  CTurrent  law 
rewards  lUegitlmacy,  because  a  working- 
man  and  his  family  cannot  get  assist- 
ance, but  an  unwed  mother  can.  Under 
family  assistance,  the  legally  married 
couple  with  children  could  be  helped  If 
their  income  made  them  eligible  for  the 
program. 

In  stutunary,  I  feel  that  the  RlbicoS- 
Bennett  amendment  to  HH.  17S50  rep- 
resents a  greatly  needed  step  forward 
in  the  reform  of  welfare  and  I  urge  its 
prompt  enactment. 


Ur.  OUYiL.  Mr.  Pnsident,  I  ylsld  to  the 
S«iutor  from  Mlulaalppl  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  Hoof. 

Mr.  aixMNis.  1  ttiank  the  Senator  from 
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LIMITATIONS  ON  AMERICAN 
INVOLVEMENT  IN  CAMBODIA 

Mr.  CHTJRCH.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
we^end.  I  received  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary of  State  William  P.  Rogers  stating 
that  the  administration  has  no  objection 
to  the  legislative  restrictions  on  our  mili- 
tary and  economic  aid  to  Cambodia,  as 
provided  In  H.R.  19911,  the  supplemental 
foreign  assistance  authorization  for  1970. 

These  restrictions,  originally  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Cooper)  and  me,  and  contained  In 
section  6  of  the  bill,  prohibit  the  use  of 
any  fimds  to  Introduce  U.S.  ground  com- 
bat troops  into  Cambodia  or  other  n.S. 
personnel  as  advisers  or  Instructors.  The 
langxiage.  to  which  the  executive  branch 
takes  no  exception,  reads  as  follows: 

In  line  with  the  expressed  intention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  none  of  the 
funds  atith(»1zed  or  appropriated  pursnsut 
to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  fl- 
naoce  the  Introduction  of  United  Btates 
ground  oombat  troops  Into  Oambodla.  or  to 
provide  United  States  advisors  to  or  ior  Cam- 
bodian military  forces  in  Cambodia. 

The  Secretary  of  State's  letter,  which 
I  am  told  was  approved  at  the  "highest 
lever*  of  the  Qovemment,  should  appre- 
ciably clear  the  air  as  to  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration's intentions  In  Cambodia. 
E>ated  December  19.  1970.  the  letter 
reads: 

DsAB  Senator  Chueck:  Confirming  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Abehlre's  conversation  with 
you,  I  sbouid  like  to  recfBnn  tbat  the  Ad- 


minlsU«tlon*s  programs,  and  policies  and  In- 
tentions m  Cambodia  In  no  way  oonfUct  with 
Section  6  of  H.R.  11991.  or  with  the  concerns 
expressed  in  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  on  December  16, 1970. 
Slnoertiy, 

William  P.  Rogkbs. 

The  colloquy  Secretary  Rogers  was  re- 
ferring to  took  place  between  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stknnis).  the  Senior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Sparkican),  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AiKXH).  and  myself.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pertinent 
pages  from  the  Record  covering  the  col- 
loquy be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ePBCIAL  FOBXIGN  ASSISTANOC  ACT  OT   1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (HJi.  10011),  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961. 

Mr.  Geavel.  I  call  up  my  amendment  and 
ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PaxsmiNO  Omen.  The  amendment 
wUl  be  stated. 

"nie  legUlaUve  clerk  read  the  amendment 
as  follows: 

"On  pace  4  strike  out  Unas  18  through  30 
and  renumber  the  subsections  accordingly." 

The  language  proposed  to  be  stricken  reads 
as  fc41owa: 

'(1)  >8S ,000.000  for  additional  military  as- 
sistance and  170,000,000  for  special  economic 
assistance  for  Cambodia; " 


The  PaxsxDXMO  Orncwxt.  The  Senator  from 
Aliselssippi  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  STXMNI6.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think 
I  shall  take  more  than  a  few  minutes.  I  wish 
to  address  a  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama.  I  direct  the  attention  of  Senators 
to  this  question  because  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  importance. 

I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  page  7  of  the  bUl  as 
now  [K-lnted,  and  that  part  that  provides, 
beginning  with  line  l:  "none  of  the  fimds 
authorized  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  Act  may  be  used  to  finance  the 
introduction  of  United  States  ground  cam- 
bat  troops  Into  Cambodia." 

My  question  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama  Is  as  to  his  interpretation 
of  this  limitation  on  the  President  about 
financing  the  Introduction  of  UjS.  ground 
combat  troc^  Into  Cambodia. 

Is  tbat  language  intended  to  be  a  prohibi- 
tion on  the  President's  going  into  Cambodia 
with  VS.  combat  troops  to  meet  a  situation 
like  the  sanctuary  battle  that  we  had  last 
June  and  July,  which  proved  to  be  directly 
connected  with  the  arsenal,  the  armory,  and 
everything  else  that  goes  to  make  war  on 
our  men  in  South  Vietnam,  and  which  proved 
to  be  beneficial?  Would  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  speak  to  that  point? 

Mr.  Spasjuian.  As  I  recall,  when  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  we  were  going  into 
Cambodia,  he  gave  us  the  reason  that  It  was 
to  protect  American  troops — American 
people,  American  citizens — who  are  In  South 
Vietnam.  It  was  for  that  purpose.  The  sanc- 
tuaries Imperiled  those  citizens  and  that  was 
his  purpose  for  going  In  there. 

I  may  say  that  In  the  committee  discussion 
I  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
this  language  would  permit  the  use  of  Amer- 
ican forces  to  protect  American  lives  In  South 
Vietnam,  as  was  done  before.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  check  on  this,  but,  as  I  recall,  the 
answer  was  that  that  would  be  a  preBldentlal 
power,  that  he  would  be  exercising  his  own 
powers,  and  that  this  language  did  not  pro- 
hibit that. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr,  Chubch)  ,  a  few  minutes  ago,  said  some- 
thing about  the  constitutional  powers  ques- 
tion still  being  unresolved.  We  all  admit  that. 
I  would  be  very  glad  If  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  would  say  something  on  this. 

Mr.  CHimcn.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  goes  to  the  heart  of  the 
debate  that  took  place  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer on  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
Since  we  bad  much  time — 7  weeks — to  ex- 
plore the  question,  we  dlscused  it  at  consid- 
erable length. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  it  was  recalled 
that  In  times  past  the  President  had  Invoked 
his  constitutional  authority  as  Commander 
in  Chief  to  order  reecue  operations,  to  take 
precautionary  action  to  protect  American 
troops  in  the  field  threatened  with  an  im- 
minent enemy  bttlldup  that  posed  a  serious 
danger  to  them,  and  that,  within  the  frame- 
work of  past  precedent,  there  Is  an  area  of 
discretionary  action  open  to  the  President 
as  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  exact  definition  of  that  power  has 
never  been  attempted  in  the  past.  Congress 
has  never  undertaken  to  define  it  with  pre- 
cision. The  best  answer  must  rest  upon  the 
precedents. 

Bowever,  I  would  not  want  It  to  be  thought 
that  writing  this  language  into  the  bill  has 
little  or  no  affect.  Far  to  the  contrary.  No  one 
has  contended,  based  on  tbe  precedents,  that 
the  President  can  make  general  war  or  deploy 
an  army  in  a  fcHvlgn  country  on  his  author- 
ity as  Commander  In  Chief. 
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Thli  langiiage  wcmld  ca««ny  prvront  ttkB 
(teploynunit.  (or  ui  extendMl  petlod  ttf  tlma. 
of  a  •ut»t«DUal  number  of  Amarlc&n  troop* 
in  Cftmbodi&.  U  the  Prealdeut  Intezxded  to 
do  tbat.  the  moaey  Ls  not  m&de  ELVftllable  for 
that  purpoee,  and  ic  would  be  neceeaary  for 
him  to  return  to  Cougreu  and  aa)c  our  con- 
sent. But  It  Is  trtie  that,  aa  Commander  In 
OhJef,  within  a  limited  area,  the  Preeld«at 
baa  power  to  Initiate  action  deal^ned  to  pro- 
tect American  troops  In  the  field. 

Mr.  SmffMis.  U  I  may  aok.  the  Senator  thla 
qtiestlon,  with  refereuce  to  the  battle  of  the 
■anctuaxT,  the  areas  that  the  President  in- 
vaded thla  summer,  to  destroy  ammunition, 
and  so  forth.  wo\ild  the  Senator  tbln^  that 
hla  lan^age  prohibits  a  repetition  of  that 
If  the  facta  are  similar  and  ooodltlooa  ar« 
pressing? 

Ifr.  OBtnoH.  If  there  w«x*  m  pwtloular 
oanoantraUon  Just  over  the  bord«  whleb 
ooostttutad  a  tenous.  imminent  ttamt,  tlkM 
oould  be  sttddeuly  (truck  and  destroyed,  that 
might  faU  within  the  President's  powva  u 
Commander  In  Chief.  However,  I  ooold  not 
say  to  the  Senator  tlut  undertaking  an  «s- 
tended  invasion  of  Cambodia  with  a  Imtf 
American  expedlttosary  f oroe  for  six  or  aisiit 
weeks  falls  within  the  scope  of  his  power 

nnAmr    y>u^    OODStttUtlOtt    AS    OoimmftDdsr    IXL 

Ohlaf. 

IlLla  whoto  quastlon  was  fuUy  sspiored  In 
tba  oourss  of  the  earllar  debate. 

Prom  a  oonvcrsatlon  Z  had  with  the  Preat- 
d«at  last  evening.  It  la  my  nndervtandlng 
now  that  he  no  longer  takes  ezoeptlon  to  the 
^^w[tf^ng  language.  He  feels  it  eanfama  wttti 
his  own  poUoy  in  Oambodla.  He  says  he  lus 
no  mtenttoa  of  sendlog  back  troops.  Be  no 
longer  persists  In  objecting  to  langnage  of 
this  Und.  I  could  not  say,  however,  that  this 
prohibition  In  the  bill  would  not  preeltade 
an  InvMOon  of  Cambodia  on  the  scale  that 
took  place  and  for  the  length  of  time  that 
occurred  last  summer.  I  feel  It  woold. 

Mr.  9ta*nra.  On  that  point  right  than,  the 
the  Senator  understands  that  no  Prealdant. 
Qo  Commander  m  Chief,  no  Army  Said  ooa- 
m&nder,  can  tell  how  long  ir  would  take  to 
oarrr  out  an  objectlre.  They  go  into  the  un- 
known. Also  It  takee  time  to  prepare  for  such 
an  attack  on  a  sanctuary.  So  the  President 
and  his  advlsere  might  have  to  have  8  or  4 
weeks,  or  even  longer,  to  prepare.  It  Is  a  de- 
Ubarate  act.  It  is  not  an  extreme,  rash  set. 

So  the  Senatra"  would  not  preclude,  then. 
a  bona  fide  effort,  the  planning  of  an  attack, 
an  Invasion,  technically,  of  the  country  to 
olear  out  and  clean  out  a  sanctuary  that  was 
an  Imminent  threat  to  our  men  in  South 
Vletnamf 

Mr.  Cbumob.  X  would  say.  In  reply  to  tba 
Senator  that,  in  the  ftrst  place,  there  vooJd 
be  nothing  to  preclude  whateror  any  plan- 
ning on  any  military  mission.  Tet,  on  tha 
basis  of  precedents,  the  Prestdent's  power  as 
Commander  In  Chief  to  undertake  military 
action  Is  strictly  limited  to  actions  restrlctad 
both  in  scope  and  time,  and  which  era  di- 
rectly related  to  the  need  to  protect  Ameri- 
can troope  In  the  field. 

Ur.  SzxNNia.  While  I  am  on  that,  the 
Senator  does  recognise  that  It  tafcaa  time, 
and  cannot  always  be  foretold  SKaotlyt 

Mr.  Chttuth.  Yes.  I  apprecute  that  there 
is  no  way  to  fortell  predaaly  the  length  of 
an  tntarrentlan. 

Mr.  AxMEK.  M^.  Prealdant,  wlU  ttta  Mnator 
yield? 

M^.  Oasnx^  I  yield  to  tba  Sanator  from 
Vermont  for  an  obaervmtloa. 

Mr.  AiKZN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  H«Iatlons  now 
t^es  a  position  much  different  than  It  took 
last  spring,  tf  an  incursion  Is  neceesary  for 
the  safety  of  our  men,  there  would  be  no  ob- 
jection, but  an  invasloo.  which,  as  stated  by 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  would  require 
a  long  time  In  preparation  and  probably  a 
long  lime  to  carry  out,  would  have  to  be 
tm^otima  back  to  the  Senate  baton  It  was 


undertaken.  The  committee  did  make  a  sharp 
distinction  between  an  ineurslcai  and  an  in- 


Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  OaAvn..  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  Spaekmah.  May  I  eay  that  I  did  not 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi was  speaJclng  of  an  invasion.  The  term 
"Incuralon"  was  used.  I  think,  in  referring  to 
it.  But  I  think  It  is  the  objective  thst  is 
controlling — In  other  words,  the  protection 
or  American  lives. 

Mr.  Stknhis.  The  Senator  Is  correct,  and 
my  question  was  based  on  the  Incursion  or 
ihe  thrust,  rather  than  a  iiu-ge  scale  invasion. 

Mr.  Spaekuaw.  To  protect  Anaierlcan  live:.. 

Mr.  SrxHtna.  Primarily  to  protect  the  Uvee 
of  our  eoldlers,  our  military  men.  I  did  make 
the  point  that  sometimes  it  took  weeks  even 
to  plan  an  incursion  and  get  ready  for  It. 

Mr.  Bpabkmak.  I  wish  to  say  that  there  is 
nothing  tn  here  that  Intends  to  limit  the 
Presldant's  constitutional  powers  to  act  in 
an  emergency  In  order  to  pcotaet  Amarloaa 
Uves. 

Mr.  Stxicnis.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
answer;  and.  if  I  may  respond  quite  briefly 
to  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  think  It  is  definitely  known,  accord- 
ing to  the  precedents  of  history  or  according 
to  this  debate.  Just  what  the  extent  of  the 
President's  powers  as  Commander  in  Chief 
is.  I  think  it  depends  greatly  on  the  circum- 
Btaaces.  I  do  not  want  any  hard  law  here  that 
would  create  any  cloud  or  any  doubt  in  any 
President's  mind  aa  to  what  his  responslbll- 
Itlas  are.  I  want  to  leave  him  with  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  weU  as  the  powers.  If  we  do 
not  leave  the  powers  and  the  responsl  bill  ties 
with  him,  then  It  Is  not  his  fault  or  he  Is  not 
to  blame,  and  we  have  no  bead  of  State  to 
that  extent. 

Mr.  SPABXXAif.  There  Is  no  efFort  here  to 
limit  the  President's  emergency  powers  or  his 
constitutional  powers. 

Mr.  SrxioitB.  Tee.  That  Is  why  I  am  so  con- 
cerned about  this.  The  point  flnt  came  up,  as 
far  as  written  law  Is  oonceroed.  In  the  mili- 
tary procurement  bill.  The  battle  of  the 
eanctuarles  was  on  then,  and  we  put  lan- 
guage In  there  that  was  approved  by  this 
body,  that  be  wotild  not  be  restricted  as  long 
as  It  was  tied  to  our  men  and  thatr  safsty  in 
tba  draw-down.  The  battle  over  that  lan- 
guage Is  going  on  now  In  appropriation  bUls 
and  elsewhere,  gys  well  as  here. 

It  seems  tc  me  thAt  the  colloquy  has  made 
It  dear  that  this  language  does  not  take  any 
of  the  responalbmcy  nor  the  power  away 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
do  what  be  thinks  la  reasonably  nniinaairj. 
wttbln  reaaonabte  limitations  of  time,  in  de- 
stroying snenals,  armories,  armies,  or  any- 
tblng  alae  that  la  in  close  pradmlty  to  our 
bordwa,  wlileb  we  have  ilsatgnstsrt  by  the 
general  term  "sanctuaries."  ss  In  the  pe«t. 

Mr.  CHirsca.    Mr.  President,  may  I  cnake 
one  oheerratlon?  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
that  purpoee? 
Mr.  SiBrmB.  I  ylald. 

Mr.  OHVtCH.  It  Is  perfectly  tnm  that  It 
doee  not  Ue  wttbln  the  power  of  tbto  body, 
even  If  wa  wwe  to  harbcr  aa  intaatlao  to  do 
BO.  to  cnrtaU  tba  oonsUtutloiuU  powers  of  the 
President  aa  Commander  In  Ohlsf . 

What  we  sett  to  do  here  Is  asesrt  con- 
gTWlnmil  powers  over  the  spending  of  tba 
public  money.  That  is  within  our  authority. 
It  Is  dear,  as  tar  ss  my  evidence  inmrafas. 
that  tbe  President  is  now  willing  to  aequl- 
eece  in  a  llmiutloo  aC  this  kind  Imposed 
upon  tba  funds  made  available  tn  this  bill 
and  In  other  bUls,  vls-a-vIs  Oambodla. 

It  toDovs  that  tf  the  Prvsldent  ware  later 
to  dacMa  that  It  la  tn  the  national  intenat 
to  repeat  an  actaodad.  fuU  scale  military 
Invasion  of  Cambodia,  tie  would  ooom  back 
to  Ccogresa  and  aak  oar  cooasnt. 

Wa  an  amraaliig  oar  power.  I  raongniae 
ttutt  tt  la  not  mthlB  onr  laanb  to  nnd»mina 


sueh  coostttutlcoal  poir«»  aa  vaat  In  tba 
preaWliiiiijy  in  the  roia  of  Ootnmandar  ta 
Chief. 

Mr.  CHOBXm.  In  view  of  tbe  f aet  that 
the  admlnlstrfttloc  has  accepted  the  per- 
tinent language  In  the  Senate  version  of 
the  supplesnental  foreign  aa^stance  au- 
thorization bill,  Including  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment,  and  the  fact  that 
tbe  House  and  Senate  confereee,  repre- 
senting the  two  legi5latlTe  committee! 
coQcemed,  have  concurred  In  that  lan- 
guage, I  hope  It  win  now  prove  possible 
to  eliminate  from  the  approprlatioos 
conference  reports  those  provisions  that 
contradict  and  undercut  these  provisioiM 
in  the  authorizing  legislation.  If  wch  an 
accommodation  could  be  reached,  we 
could  then  complete  our  leglalative  wort 
on  all  the  unfinished  defense  and  foreign 
aid  approprlatioQ  measuree. 


UNSNARUNQ  THE  CAMBODIA  AID 
TANGLE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  editorial  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washlngtan  Post,  entitled  "Un- 
snarling the  Cambodia  Aid  l^mgle," 
should  stand  wlthotit  comment. 

The  editorial  complains  that  the  "po- 
tentialities for  a  miareadtng"  of  the  words 
and  deeds  of  American  legislators 
"should  be  apparent  to  anyone  who  casts 
even  a  casual  glance  at  the  Senate's  de- 
bate on  whether  its  voting  of  $255  mil- 
lion in  aid  to  Cambodia  constitutes  a 
'commitment'  or  not." 

It  Is  obvious  to  me,  from  reading  the 
editorial,  that  the  writer  has  cast  only  a 
casual  glance — and  nothing  more— at 
the  Senate  debate. 

The  editorial  expressee  respect  for  Sen- 
ator PuLBaiGHT's  concept  "that  the  Sen- 
ate must  assert  its  constitutional  duty  to 
approve  foreign  commitments."  But  it 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  failed 
to  assert  that  duty  because,  the  editorial 
continues,  be  should  have  been  emphasiz- 
ing that  approval  of  the  money  was  not 
equivalent  to  a  treaty,  and  attempting  "to 
nail  down  tbe  administration  tightly  to 
that  other  interpretation,"  Instead  of 
charging,  as  be  did  and  as  others  did, 
that  "approval  of  thla  money  Is  equiva- 
lent to  a  treaty." 

Wbat  more  would  the  writer  have 
had  Senator  PuLaaiCHT  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  acreed  with  him  do  if  they  be- 
lieved that  Approving  the  President's  sup- 
plemental aid  requesl  constituted  sena- 
torial endorsement  of  a  commitment 
which  was,  in  fact,  as  much  of  a  commit- 
ment as  a  treaty  would  have  been. 

Tbe  committee  did  Include  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  made  it  clear  that 
the  giving  of  aid  should  not  be  consulted 
as  a  commitment  to  come  to  the  defense 
of  Cambodia.  But  some  members  of  the 
Senate  feel  that  approval  of  tbe  funds 
does  constitute  a  commitment  neverthe- 
leas — if  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  to  a  nation  of  6  million  does  not 
involve  a  commitment:  what  does? 

In  fact,  the  staff  report  prepared  for 
the  committee,  a  portion  of  which  the 
Post  reprints  on  Its  editorial  page,  states 
clearly  that  the  Cambodians  have  cer- 
tainly Inferred  that  the  military  awia- 
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taiMe  program  already  begun — and  be- 
gun. It  should  be  noted,  by  tbe  President 
without  congressional  authorization — 
has  been  taken  by  the  Cambodians  to 
constitute  a  conunitment  of  support. 

That  is  exactly  the  point  that  was 
made  time  and  again  during  the  deuate. 
S^iator  Fulbrlght  argued  that  for  this 
reason  the  Senate  should  look  carefully 
at  what  to  date  has  been  only  a  Presi- 
dsntial  action  before  lending  their  en- 
dorsement to  that  decision,  having  in 
mind  the  fact  that  coamwwlonal  pass- 
age of  foreign  aid  authorizations  imd 
appropriations  were  cited  by  Secretary 
Rusk  and  other  officials  of  the  previous 
administration  as  commitments  to  the 
security  of  South  Vietnam. 

As  for  tbe  question  of  whether  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia, onoe  begmi,  will  be  "open  ended," 
It  should  be  obvious  that  since  no  one 
knows  the  enemy's  intentions  in  Cam- 
bodia, it  Is  fair  to  assume  that  the  end 
to  military  and  economic  assistance  to 
Cambodia  is  certainly  not  in  sight. 

"nie  commitment  to  provide  money  to 
Vietnam  has  proved  to  be  open  ended. 
Why  will  the  commitment  to  Cambodia 
not  be? 

Tbe  Cambodians  are,  after  all.  fight- 
ing the  same  enemy  and  are  beginning 
their  flght  far  less  well  equipped  than 
the  South  Vietnamese.  The  staff  report, 
which  tbe  editorial  cites  with  approval, 
states  In  this  connection : 

It  eeeme  deer  that  providing  effective  ea- 
Blstanee  to  Cembodle — sufBdent  for  tt  to 
tr&ln.  erm.  equip  and  euntaln  In  the  field  e 
large  enough  force  to  hold  the  preeent  line 
mlUtarUy — wUl  reqtilre  &  MUltary  Aeslstence 
Program  of  several  yeers  duration  and — given 
tbe  effect  the  war  hoA  already  had  on  tbe 
economy,  not  to  mention  the  effect  the  con- 
tinued fighting  vrm  have — a  concomitant 
program  of  related  economic  ssaletance. 

Would  this  writer  care  to  guess  at 
what  that  total  cost  of  asaUtaace  to 
Cambodls  wfU  be — or  how  long  It  wOl 
ccmtlnue?  The  administration  certainly 
has  not  been  willing  to  do  so;  indeed 
how  could  they? 

In  previous  editorials,  the  Post  has 
dltielBed  the  fact  that  some  Senators  In- 
sisted on  debating  for  2  days  tbe  question 
of  the  Senate's  endorsing  $355  million  In 
military  and  economic  assistance  for 
Cambodia.  Bub  last  spring  and  summer, 
those  opposed  to  tbe  Cooi>er-Churah 
amendment  tied  the  Senate  up  for  scnne 
7  weeks  because  they  did  not  want  to  see 
that  amendment  brought  to  a  vote  until 
American  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
Cambodia. 

The  debate  last  summer,  which  re- 
volved around  the  question  of  commit- 
ting American  ground  foreee  to  Cam- 
bodia, was  described  tn  an  editorial  on 
December  10,  as  "of  truly  nadonal  stgnlf- 
icanoe."  But  tbe  editorial  refuaee  to 
ascribe  any  significance  at  all  to  a  de- 
bate on  the  question  of  l>eglnnlng  a  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  program  to 
Cambodia  which  will  rvn  into  at  least 
hundreds  of  millions  of  doHars  and  per- 
haps Into  bUllons. 

Is  the  writer  of  this  editorial  so  miudi 
in  favor  of  the  adminlstratian's  proposal 
that  It  is  unwilling  to  see  the  Senate  take 
any  action  but  approve  this  program 
without  any  dtsoussfam.  If  so,  woold  it 


not  have  been  more  constructive  to  have 
stated  that  view? 

I  do  not  believe  this  editorial  does  jus- 
tice to  this  debate  or  contribute  to  public 
understanding  of  the  important  issues 
involved. 

As  this  and  other  comparable  matters 
develop,  whether  tbe  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  Is 
r£gbt,  or  whether  he  is  wrong,  it  should 
be  becoming  more  clear  that  what  Chair- 
man PuLBRicHT  is  really  doing  in  these 
closing  days  i£  to  stand  up  for  tbe  dig- 
nity, tbe  Independence,  and  the  constitu- 
tional responsibility  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post's  editorials,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  dated  December  19  and 
E>ecember  21  together  with  the  Post's  ex- 
cerpt from  the  committee  staff  report 
Cambodia:  December  1970.  be  printed  in 
ihe  Rkcord  at  the  conolusloQ  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Uie 
Recobo,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Waahlngton  Poet,  Dec.  19,  1B70] 
Trs  Fsuaxrem  8>if  ats 

For  some  years  thU  newepaper  haa  con- 
tended that  the  Senate  Is  not  a  modem  leg- 
islative hody  because  of  Its  toleration  of  un- 
limited debate.  During  the  last  few  w«eka  the 
Senate  Itself  appears  to  have  proved  the  point 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

The  fillbuatexB  In  the  lame-duck  aeeslon 
have  been  of  the  mini  variety,  but  their  re- 
sult has  t>een  to  tlkrow  the  leglelatlve  pro- 
gram into  a  state  of  deep  conftudon  and 
frustration.  The  Senate  has  been  literally 
unable  to  cope  with  several  of  the  great  Is- 
sues of  the  day  because  a  few  of  Its  members 
Insist  on  thwarting  the  majority  will.  There 
was  a  time  when  the  word  "filibuster"  con- 
jured up  Images  of  long-winded  Southerners 
talking  a  dvU  rights  measure  to  death.  Now 
It  Is  the  commonest  tactic  of  Uberals  and 
conservatives  alike  and  of  tiny  factions  as 
weU  as  large  minorities. 

Despite  tbe  great  preeeuLre  on  the  Senate 
to  clear  Its  congested  calendar  In  the  few 
days  that  remain.  Senators  Fulbrlght  and 
Orevel  held  up  the  foreign  aid  bill  for  two 
days  In  a  futile  effort  to  oonvlnoe  their  col- 
leagues that  the  propoeed  1355  million  in 
aid  for  Cambodia  would  lead  to  a  conunlt- 
ment  to  the  preeent  regime  In  that  counby 
even  though  the  legislation  itself  would 
prohibit  tbe  Preeldent  from  sending  In  any 
ground  troope  or  military  advisers.  Fortu- 
nately a  vote  was  finally  permitted.  The  Sen- 
ate has  been  further  plagued  by  threats  of 
extended  debate  on  the  trade  bill  and  on  the 
conference  report  involving  the  controversial 
SST  project.  This  newspaper  has  opposed 
both  tbe  trade  bill  and  the  SST,  but  we  do 
not  condone  stzlnglng  out  the  debate  so  as 
to  prevent  a  vote. 

The  basic  trouble  Is.  of  course,  that  the 
Senate  has  dawdled  along  throu^  most  of 
Its  1870  sesnton.  Several  long  filibusters  when 
the  pressure  was  less  intense  left  it  with  an 
unmanageable  btirden  as  tbe  end  of  the 
seasloo  appraaebed.  nndonbtedly  many  of  Its 
debates  were  highly  educational,  to  use  the 
euphemism  customarUy  employed  by  the  fl- 
UbUBt«r8  themselves.  The  seven  weeks  of  dis- 
cussion of  the  Cooper-<%urch  amendment  to 
limit  the  war  In  Cambodia,  for  example,  was 
of  truly  national  slgnlfloance.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  thst  a  legislative  body  confronted 
by  a  mountain  of  vital  laaues  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  unlimited  debate  on  any 
thing. 

Ifor  la  there  any  real  hope  tn  the  cloture 
rule  which  can  be  Invoked  only  on  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  It  Is  rather  an  Invitatton  to  ttie 
obstructlonlats  to  keep  on  talking.  Oaa  of 


the  most  oonstruotlve  propoeaJa  to  come  be- 
fore Congress  In  recent  years — the  propoeed 

constitutional  amendment  lor  direct  election 
of  tbe  President — failed  a  few  months  ago 
because  tbe  Senate  majority  In  favor  of  it 
could  not  muster  a  two-third  vote  to  end  a 
filibuster.  In  our  view,  the  Senate's  first  order 
of  business  In  1971  should  be  reform  of  Ita 
cloture  nile. 

I  From  the  Waahlogton  Post,  Dee.  31,  1970] 
DMaKAauMO  THB  CsvaoozA  Aid  Tsmols 
It  Is  dUBeult,  Indeed,  misleading  and  arti- 
ficial, to  separate  the  way  the  Senate  haa 
been  conducting  its  business  from  the  ^w- 
clflc  nature  "^f  Its  business,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  respect  to  lu  deliberations  on 
mUitary  aid  to  Gambodla.  Perplexed  as  many 
Americana  may  be  as  to  ]ust  wbat  the  Sen- 
ate has  done,  we  have  considerable  sympathy 
ror  those  foreigners — In  Phnom  Penh,  Sai- 
gon. Hanoi  and  elsewhere — who  are  faced 
with  the  task  of  determining  wbat  the  Sen- 
ate's actions  mean  to  them.  If  dtplomate. 
who  count  themselves  experta  at  this  sort  off 
thing,  often  mistake  each  other's  "slgnaU.** 
think  of  bow  foreign  governments  may  read 
the  words  and  deeds  of  American  leglelatora. 
Tbe  potentlallttee  for  a  misreading  should  be 
apparent  to  anyone  who  caste  even  a  casual 
glance  at  the  Senate's  debate  on  whether 
Its  voting  of  $355  million  m  aid  to  Oan^wdla 
constitutes  a  "oommltzoenl "  or  not. 

Granted  that  a  certain  amount  of  am- 
biguity 18  inherent  In  the  purpoee  of  Amer- 
ican policy  and  In  the  nature  of  the  do- 
mestic political  setting  of  that  policy,  the 
Senate  stlU  should  have  been  able  to  speak 
with  a  clearer  voice.  For  the  lapae.  we  place 
the  chief  responsibility  on  Mr.  Fulbrlght. 
His  guiding  ooncept,  as  we  understand  (and 
re^>ect)  tt.  Is  that  the  Senate  must  aeeert 
ita  conetltutlonal  duty  to  approve  foreign 
commitments.  Yet  that  la  precisely  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee failed  to  do.  Quite  typical  was  his  pettlab 
charge  that  "approval  of  this  money  Is  equiv- 
alent to  a  treaty";  he  should  have  been  as- 
serting exactly  the  opposite  and  attempting 
to  nail  down  the  administration  tightly  to 
that  other  Interpretation.  And  having  re- 
ceived from  two  of  his  own  staff  members 
a  very  balanced  and  perceptive  report  on 
Ciunbodla.  excerpted  elsewhere  on  this  page 
"For  the  Record."  he  let  it  wither  ui^lcked 
on  the  vine.  No  amount  of  latter-day  com- 
plaining that  the  President  has  stolen  the 
Senate's  powers  will  obscure  Mr.  Fulbrlghfs 
Inadequate  pursuit  of  the  "thief." 

Forttmately.  Senators  Chxirch  and  Cooper 
were  there  to  do  the  essential  work  of  tack- 
ing on  to  the  aid  money  provisions  banning 
use  of  American  ground  forces  or  military 
advisers  In  Cambodia.  Fairly.  Ur.  C^uroh 
saluted  his  own  handiwork  as  a  suceeasful — 
If  belated — application  of  control  on  the 
Executive.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers'  letter 
late  Saturday,  In  which  he  said  "the  ad- 
ministration's programs,  policies  and  Inten- 
tions In  Caznt>odla  In  no  way  conflict"  with 
the  Co(^)er-Chur<^  language,  was  a  wel- 
come— -If  even  more  belated — acknowledge- 
ment of  an  administration  position  that 
should  have  been  made  explicit  months  ago. 
Earlier  In  the  week.  ICr.  Fulbrlght  de- 
clared that  to  vote  the  funds  would  be  to 
endorse  "enlargement  of  tbe  war."  but  this 
la  an  arch  misreading.  Voting  the  ftinda 
means  providing  the  means  for  Cambodia  to 
continue  the  policies — euch  as  cloelng  down 
SlbanoukvlUe  and  keeping  heat  on  the  sano- 
tuariee  alongside  Vietnam— that  are  Integral 
to  Vletnamlaatlon  tn  Vietnam.  Can  It  be  that 
Mr.  Ftzlbrlgtat  wants  to  see  full  restored  use 
of  the  port  and  sanctuaries?  Of  course  not. 
Bather,  we  suspect  that  he  did  not  think 
the  matter  through. 

Some  Cambodians  have  "Inferred."  the 
staff  report  to  Mr.  Fulbrlght  stated,  that  the 
American  aid  program  constitutes  a  com- 
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mltment  to  them.  Ttwlr  lafenoca  iM  prob- 
ftblj  imBToldAble  but  It  Is  esMntlAl  th&t 
Amerlc&zu  not  contribute  to  or  relnfon:e  It.  It 
mA  th«  Cambodluu,  faced  with  what  they 
believe  to  be  an  Invasion  by  foreigners 
(Nortb  Vietnamese) ,  who  came  to  tbe  United 
States  for  aid.  Washington  bad  Its  own  rea- 
sons to  offer  help — In  order  to  get  on  wltb 
Vletnamlxatlon — and  so  a  deal  was  made. 
This  Is  what  the  administration  says,  though 
not  so  inelegantly,  and  this  la  what  It  should 
be  held  to.  The  Senate,  which  controls  the 
money,  has  the  power  to  do  precisely  that. 
"Unwise"  the  aid  may  or  may  not  be.  as 
Senator  Orayel  charged.  "Open-«nded."  It 
need  not  be.  U  the  Senate  wlQ  hut  do  Its 
Job. 

The  language  In  the  Defense  appropria- 
tions bill  authorizing  the  President  to  take 
any  action  he  wishes  to  promote  withdrawal 
of  United  States  forces  from  Southeast  Asia 
and  to  retrieve  Ajnerlcan  POWs.  was  mis- 
chievous, provocative  and  unnecessary.  It 
should  have  been  stricken  long  before  the 
Rogers'  letter  of  Saturday  broke  the  logjam  of 
which  It  was  B  central  part.  The  thrust  of  any 
Senate  language  on  Cambodia  and  Vietnam 
ought  to  be  to  define  and  circumscribe  Ex- 
ecutive actions  and  thereby  to  share  respon- 
sibility for  them  within  the  limits  set.  It  Is 
Irresponsible  to  write  blank  checks  for  the 
President,  which  In  any  case  he  could  write 
and  spend  for  himself  If  be  were  so  minded — 
If  he  were  so  foolishly  and  arrogantly 
minded,  that  Is. 

A  Cssxcs  XH  CasfBODU  To  Rmauf  PBvnnB? 

It  Is  perhaps  stating  the  obvious  to  say 
that  the  question  before  the  Committee  Is 
not  whether  to  Initiate  a  Military  Assistance 
Prof^ram.  That  program  Is  already  under- 
way to  the  extent  of  1100  million.  If  such  a 
program  can  conatlttite  a  commitment  of 
support,  as  the  Cambodians  have  certainly 
Inferred,  the  commitment  has  already  been 
assumed.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
<Iucstlon  before  the  Committee  la  not 
whether  to  enter  Into  such  a  commitment 
butv^hether  to  terminate  It.  on  the  one 
h&nd^•at_^  continue  or  expand  It.  on  the 
other,  and  If  so.  with  what  limitations. 

It  seems  clear  that  providing  elTectlve  as- 
Mstance  to  Cambodia — sufllcleot  for  It  to 
train,  arm.  equip,  and  sustain  In  the  field 
a  large  enough  force  to  hold  the  present 
line  militarily — will  require  a  Military  As- 
sistance Prc^am  of  several  years  duration 
and — given  the  effect  the  war  has  already 
had  on  the  economy,  not  to  mention  the 
effect  that  continued  fighting  will  have — a 
concomitant  program  of  related  economic 
assistance. 

In  a  way.  theee  costs  might  be  considered 
as  oisrely  an  additional  price  It  has  become 
necessary  to  pay  for  VIetnamlzatlon.  But 
there  ai«  subtle  and  ctunplejc  undertones  to 
Justifying  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  Cambodia  on  the  ground  that  such  as- 
sistance Is,  as  the  President  said  In  his 
transmittal  message  to  the  Congress  on  No- 
vember leth.  "a  vital  element  In  the  con- 
tlJDUed  SQCcees  of  Vletnamlzatlon." 

Notwithstanding  ths  obvious  strategic 
connection  between  Cambodia  and  Vietnam. 
the  Cambodians  themselvee  emphasize  the 
distinction  between  the  situation  In  their 
country  and  the  situation  In  Vietnam,  s  dis- 
tinction they  seem  to  believe  Americans  do 
not  understand.  They  point  out  that  they  are 
asking  not  for  troopa  and  advisors  but  for 
material  assistance,  and  that  this  help  Is 
needed  not  to  fight  a  guerrilla  war  btit  to 
meet  an  unprovoked  Invasion  by  foreign 
forces,  which  ar«  occupying  parts  of  their 
country  and  are  attemprtlng  to  subjugate 
others  parts.  In  Vietnam,  they  point  out, 
American  forcee  are  fighting  what  Is  In  part 
a  dvu  war  and  In  part  a  guerilla  war  be- 
tween Vietnamese  on  Vletnameee  soU. 

If  the  distinction  Is  valid,  and  If  asalstttnoe 
to  Cambodia  M  JustlSsd  prlBKrOy  on  the 
ground  that  It  assures  that  VB.  forces  cao 


oontlooe  to  be  progressively  withdrawn 
from  Vietnam  or  that  the  preservation  of  a 
non-Communist  Southeast  Asia  la  vital  to 
U.S.  security,  why  ahould  other  oouatriee 
be  expected  to  assist  the  U.S.  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem that  Is  primarily  an  American  concern? 
Futhermore.  If  the  U.S.  Intervened  In  Viet- 
nam originally,  and  continues  to  maintain 
forces  there,  to  enable  the  South  Vietnam- 
ese to  determine  their  own  future  without 
outside  Interference,  why  does  the  same 
principle  not  apply  to  Cambodia  today?  And 
If  It  does  not  apply  to  Cambodia  today,  why 
was  It  ever  valid  for  Vietnam  or,  for  that 
matter,  for  any  other  country  receiving 
American  military  asalstance. 

Finally,  does  tying  Cambodian  assistance 
to  Vletnamlxatlon  not  mean  that  as  &  prac- 
tical matter  Vletnamlzatlon  Is  now  tied  to  the 
survival  of  the  Lon  Nol  Government  for  the 
next  two  years,  despite  disclaimers  that  have 
been  made,  for  could  Vlettuimlxatlon  con- 
tinue If  Cambodia  fell  under  complete  enemy 
control? 

Cambodians  find  it  ilUBcult  to  uodarstand 
the  complicated  and  Involved  elements  of 
ths  American  dilemma  In  Southeast  Asia 
today.  Looking  back  at  the  pattern  of  Ameri- 
can behavior  In  Asia  over  Uie  past  two  dec- 
ades, they  seem  mystified  by  the  algns  of 
American  hesitancy  In  arming  them  to  de- 
fend against  an  invading  force  armed  by 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Seeking  to  un- 
derstand American  perceptions  of  the  U.S. 
national  Interest  in  Southeast  Asia,  they 
sometimes  see  this  interest  in  surprising 
ways.  One  Cambodian  leader  remarked  to  us 
that  having  "lost  face"  In  Vietnam,  the 
United  States  now  had  ax  opportunity  in 
Cambodia  to  regain  Its  lost  prestige. 


n.S.  PARTICIPATION  IN  INCREASES 
IN  THE  RESOURCES  OP  CERTAIN 
INTERNATIONAL  PINANCIAI,  IN- 
SnTUTIONS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
the  Cbair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  Rouse  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJl.  18306. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPTICER  (Mr.  Btid 
cf  Virginia)  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives announcltig  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biii 
<HJl.  18306)  to  authorize  OA  partici- 
pation In  Increases  tn  the  resources  of 
certain  international  flnandal  Institu- 
tions, to  provide  for  an  annual  audit  of 
the  Exchange  Stabilization  Fund  by  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  re<iuestlng  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votCo 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  and 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  they 
appointed  Mr.  Polbbicht.  Mr.  Sparkkan, 
Mr.  Ooiis,  Mr.  Akkr,  and  Mr.  Cass  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Seiute. 


THE  VOTDJa  RIQHTS  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  as  you  know 
the  Supreme  Court  today  banded  down 
its  decision  In  the  18-year-old  vote  case. 
It  upheld  that  portion  ol  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1970  that  would  extend  to 
our  18-year-old  citisens  the  right  to  vote 
tn  federal  elections.  However,  the  Court 
faQed  to  uphold  the  right  of  18-year-ol(ls 


to  vote  In  State  and  local  elections.  While 
I  applaud  the  action  of  the  Court  In  pro- 
viding for  the  participation  of  our 
younger  citizens  In  Federal  elections,  I 
believe  there  are  a  number  of  compelling 
reasom  why  the  same  age  qualiUcstlon 
should  be  extended  to  State  and  local 
elections. 

First,  if  we  accept  the  premise  that 
national  elections  concern  matters  ol 
more  basic  Import  than  other  elections. 
It  would  seem  Illogical  to  permit  18-year- 
Qlds  to  vote  In  the  former  and  deny  them 
the  right  to  vote  In  the  latter. 

Seecmd,  many  of  the  problems  that 
most  conoem  our  younger  citizens,  such 
as  the  qualil9  of  education,  are  largely 
a  matter  of  local  and  State  policy,  and 
hence  their  vote  In  local  and  State  elec- 
tions would  seem  particularly  appropri- 
ate and  necessary,  and  their  point  of 
view  especially  valuable  In  devising  re- 
sponsible programs. 

Third,  it  Is  Increasingly  obvious  that 
our  federal  system  faces  a  crisis  due 
among  other  things  to  the  Imbalance  be- 
tween tax  resources  available  to  the 
Pederal  Government  and  those  available 
to  other  Jurisdictions.  Given  this  grow- 
ing crisis,  it  would  seem  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  involve  every  conoemed  citizen 
In  proposals  designed  to  find  a  way  to 
resolve  this  problem  that  alTects  all  Jur- 
isdictions— Federal,  State,  and  local. 

Fourth,  the  fact  that  the  electorate  (or 
Pederal  elections  will  be  different  from 
the  electorate  for  other  elections  will 
create  a  serious  practical  problem  when 
conducting  and  regulating  the  election 
process 

In  addition  to  these  problems  raised 
by  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
there  are  the  often  cited  and  valid  rea- 
sons for  extending  the  franchise  to  all 
elections  for  18-year-old  citizens. 

During  the  extensive  hearings  that  I 
conducted  as  chairman  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, perhaps  the  most  compelling  of  these 
reasons  to  emerge  was  the  fact  that  the 
distance  between  21  and  18  has  been 
altered  physically  and  educationally  In 
the  almost  200  years  since  our  Constitu- 
tion was  adopted.  This  generation  of 
young  Americans  Is  better  educated,  bet- 
ter trained,  and  more  aware  of  the  vital 
Issues  facing  every  level  of  government 
than  any  other  In  our  history.  The  Su- 
preme Court  Is  now  convinced  that  they 
can  make  informed  decisions  concerning 
matters  affecting  broad  national  policy.  I 
am  convinced  that  they  can  exercise  the 
same  maturity  of  Judgment  concerning 
local  Issues  as  well. 

Additionally,  many  of  our  finest  young 
people  have  become  deeply  frustrated.  If 
not  disaffected,  because  they  believe  there 
are  Insufficient  ways  to  secure  change  by 
working  within  the  system  The  full  ex- 
tension of  the  franohl.se  to  18-year-olds 
will  mean  that  our  system  has  responded 
to  the  needs  of  the  time  by  offering  ways 
to  secure  necessary  changes  tn  the  Amer- 
ican way— via  the  liallot  box. 

The  history  of  this  country  to  no  less 
than  the  history  of  a  franchise  gradually 
extended.  That  may  be  our  true  manifest 
destiny.  Property  and  religious  quallflca- 
tlona  were  the  first  to  go.  RastrlcttoDs 
iMsed  on  race  and  sex  were  removed 
later.  Now  we  see  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
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realistic  age  qualification  almost  entire- 
ly removed.  I  t>elleve  that  we  must  now 
totally  remove  this  barrier.  We  must  go 
ahead  and  finish  the  Job  that  wai>  com- 
menced In  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970.  A  number  of  people  have  asked  me 
what  could  be  done.  Given  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  today,  the  only 
way  to  achieve  our  goal  is  by  constitu- 
tional amendment 

Fortunately,  the  means  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  such  an  amendment  are  already 
at  hand  In  the  form  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  147.  That  measure  was  In- 
troduced and  sponsored  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  RiKDOLPH ) .  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say 
that  he  has  lieen  the  prime  mover  In  the 
effort  to  lower  the  voting  age.  As  early  as 
1942,  when  he  was  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, he  IntrodQoed  a  similar 
Joint  resolution.  He  has  been  a  strong 
and  consistent  cbampltm  of  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  years, 

1  hope  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  vote 
on  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
147  before  the  end  of  this  Congresfi.  This 
resolution,  which  proposes  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  the  voting 
age  to  18  In  all  electlotis.  has  the  l>eneflt 
of  thorough  and  complete  study  In  this 
Congress,  and  Is  now  sponsored  t>y  no 
less  than  73  of  the  Members  presently 
In  the  Senate,  well  In  excess  of  the  two- 
thirds  required  for  passage. 

Time  Is  of  the  essence  In  this  matter 
because  most  of  the  State  legislatures 
will  be  meeting  early  next  year.  Thus,  I 
suggest  that  the  Senate  consider  one  of 
the  House  Joint  resolutions  that  have  al- 
ready passed  the  House  and  are  on  the 
Senate  calendar.  One  of  these  is  Bouse 
Joint  Resolution  681,  which  deals  with 
electoral  reform.  Another  Is  House  Joint 
Resolution  264,  which  deals  with  equal 
rights  for  men  and  women  I  have  been 
the  main  proponent  of  both  of  these 
measures,  and  I  would  like  to  see  them 
passed  In  their  present  form.  However, 
from  a  practical  standpoint  most  of  us 
realize  that  final  passage  of  either  Is  not 
possible  during  this  session.  Hence  I  sug- 
gest that  we  take  up  one  of  these  meas- 
ures and  ask  that  it  be  amended  so  that 
the  measure  of  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  147. 
could  be  substituted  for  the  present  text. 
The  Senate  could  then  pass  the  measure 
with  amendments  and  send  It  t>ack  to 
the  House  for  concurrence.  Thus  both 
Houses  can  take  prompt  &cUoa  In  mov- 
ing toward  full  oifranchlsement  of  18- 
year-olda.  If  this  matter  does  receive  the 
attention  Its  Importance  and  urgency  re- 
quire, passage  before  the  end  of  this  ses- 
sion is  yet  a  possibility. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  appredattve  of  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  147,  to  which 
the  Senator  made  reference,  was  Intro- 
duced by  me  in  the  current  91st  Con- 
gress, as  It  had  been  Introduced  on  prior 
occasions.  Over  70  Senators  Joined  me  in 
cosponsonship  of  this  constitutional 
amendment  for  18-year-old  voting,  not 
only  for  Pederal  offices  but  also  for  State 
and  local  offices. 

I  would  like  the  Record  to  reflect  that 
very  thorough  hearings  were  held,  be- 
fore the  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Amendments,  so  ably  chaired  by  the  Sen- 


ator from  Indiana.  That  subcommittee 
has  reported  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
147  to  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

Of  course,  I  would  be  very  happy  if 
it  were  possible  to  do  what  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  indicated  In  his 
thoughtful  remarks,  a  tvay  to  give  the 
vote  by  a  constitutional  approach,  as  in 
.my  measure  so  our  18-  and  19-  and  30- 
year-olds  could  vote  In  State  and  local 
elections. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I  hope  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  KnoreDT).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  iMr.  MAMsrixiD),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Maomt- 
soNi,  and  others,  aided  by  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
that  we  can  all  move  forward  and  get  ac- 
tion during  the  final  hours  of  this 
seeslon. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  armounced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJi.  18306)  to  au- 
thorize U.S.  participation  in  increases  In 
the  resources  of  certain  international  fi- 
nancial institutions,  to  provide  for  an 
annual  audit  of  the  exchange  stabiliza- 
tion fund  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  for  other  purposes:  asked  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Hoaxes  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Barrett,  Mr.  Reoss,  Mr. 
Ashley,  Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Widhall, 
Mr.  Staktoh,  and  Mr.  Browh  of  Michi- 
gan were  appointed  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  bad  passed  a  bill  (HJi.  13493)  to 
change  the  name  of  certain  projects  for 
navigation  and  other  purposes  on  the 
Arkansas  River.  In  which  It  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


EMPLOYMENT  AND  MANPOWER 
ACT  OP  1970— VETO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  of  6  pjn.  almost  having  arrived,  I 
ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  business  which  Is  to  be  taken  up  at 
this  time. 

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravei).  Under  the  previous  order,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  on  8.  3867,  a  bm  to 
assure  opportimltles  for  employment  and 
training  to  unemployed  and  imderem- 
plcvvd  persons,  to  assist  State  and  local 
communities  in  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  at>sence  of  a  quorum,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
taken  out  of  both  sides  equally. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  BO  ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 


Mr.  JAVTTB.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  MtmrBT) . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  (Tallfomla  Is  recotnlzed  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MDRPHY.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  SutKommittee  on 
Employment,  Manpower,  and  Poverty,  I 
rise  to  urge  the  Senate  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto  on  the  manpower  bill. 
In  this  capacity,  I  have  had  a  good  van- 
tage point  from  which  to  view  the  Na- 
tion's manpower  effort.  I  have  worried 
with  our  problems  for  the  past  5  years  In 
the  hope  of  finding  workable  answers. 

I  have  reached  the  same  ooncluslon  as 
has  been  reached  by  most  of  the  coun- 
try's manpower  experts.  Namely,  that 
the  present  manpower  program  needs  to 
be  overhauled  and  redirected  If  we  are 
to  make  certain  that  the  taxpayers  get 
a  maximum  return  for  their  Investments 
and  that  those  who  need  help  get  our  best 
effort,  that  the  manpower  programs  do 
not  create  false  hopes,  but  rather  mean- 
ingful Jobs  at  the  end  of  the  training 
period. 

Because  of  the' rapid  growth  of  man- 
power programs  In  the  last  decade,  each 
of  these  programs.  It  seems,  was  pro- 
posed to  meet  same  emergency  and  In 
enacting  the  various  programs,  little 
though  was  given  as  to  how  each  new 
program  would  mesh  with  existing  ones. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  got  Ox  feeling 
that  one  of  the  practices  of  which  we 
have  been  accused,  that  where  a  problem 
arises.  Just  throw  some  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  at  It  and  It  will  go  away,  was  used 
too  many  times. 

Dr.  jack  Mlchle,  director  of  the  Oak- 
land Skill  Center,  a  few  years  ago  testi- 
fied before  our  subcommittee  saying  that 
If  Federal  restrictions  and  redtape  were 
removed  and  greater  flexibility  were 
given  to  the  skill  centers,  they  could 
train  30  percent  more  trainees  with  the 
same  amount  of  money  and  do  a  better 
Job  If  they  would  Just  let  us  do  It.  The 
complete  ridiculousness  of  the  situation 
was  driven  home  when  Dr.  Michle  said 
they  could  not  even  legally  transfer  a 
typewriter  on  one  project  without  a  6- 
month  paperwork  delay.  We  must  do 
better. 

The  President  has  tried  to  make  sense 
out  of  our  present  manpower  programs. 
and  so  has  the  committees.  Basically, 
what  the  President  has  sought  to  do  Is  to 
decategorlze  the  current  manpower  pro- 
grams and  decentralize  their  administra- 
tion to  State  and  local  governments.  The 
administration  tries  to  give  flexibility  and 
freedom  to  the  local  and  Rtate  govern- 
ments so  they  can  tAllor  their  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  their  particular  citi- 
zens rather  than  force  State  and  loeall- 
tles  to  force  citizens  Into  cstegorical  pro- 
grams which  may  or  may  not  be  beet 
suited  for  them. 

In  1968  I  offered  the  supplementary 
State  program  to  provide  States  with 
some  needed  flexibility  and  freedom  so 
that  they  could  experiment  and  flU  the 
gaps  that  existed  in  current  manpower 
programs.  This  was  needed  In  California 
to  Imi^enaent  a  completely  Mtmrtlsan 
manpower  package. 
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I  was  amazed  when  I  found  that  both 
OoTemoT  Reagan  and  Democratic  lead- 
er Jesse  Unruh  were  In  complete  agree- 
ment on  this.  It  made  absolute  sen^e. 
They  wanted  to  put  aside  the  redtape, 
the  overlaps,  and  'he  compeUtlon  and 
get  It  all  under  one  umbrella  so  that  we 
could  find  out  what  would  work  and 
would  not  work  and  approach  the  matter 
and  get  on  with  the  Job. 

Unfortunately,  although  I  was  able  to 
get  the  Senate  to  fund  the  program  at 
the  S20  mUllon  level,  the  funds  were  sub- 
sequently dropped  In  a  Reuse-Senate 
conferenoe. 

My  program  on  a  very  minor  scale 
attempted  to  do  for  some  States  what  the 
President  Intended  to  do  nationwide.  The 
President's  manpower  program  Is  a  vote 
of  confidence  In  State  and  local  officials. 
It  recognises  that  in  a  country  aa  vast  as 
the  United  States  there  are  many  dif- 
ferences among  our  communities  and 
conditions  and  tbat  Is  practically  impos- 
sible to  paekage  programs  in  Washington 
to  meet  the  differing  needs  of  the  count- 
less communities  clear  across  the  coun- 
try. I  have  confidence  that  In  most  com- 
munities and  States  they  can  do  the  Job. 

I  Snd  with  respect  to  most  of  the 
elected  representatives  across  the  coun- 
try under  our  system  of  government  that 
If  the  people  In  those  communities  lose 
tbelr  oonfldence  In  those  elected  repre- 
sentatives, they  replace  them  with  aooie 
others.  That  Is  proper.  Ttwt  Is  the  way  It 
should  be. 

Unfortunately,  the  bQl  before  the 
Senate  today  only  partially  meets  these 
objectives.  It  doe*  appear  to  give  a  little 
more  leaponsiblllty  to  State  and  local 
governments,  but  It  does  not  go  far 
enough.  It  also  Increases  the  number  of 
legislatively  mandating  manpower  pro- 
grams. Categorical  programs,  of  course, 
means  less  freedom  and  less  flexlbaity  at 
the  State  and  local  levels. 

It  woiTlea  me.  Mr.  President,  that  we 
seemed  to  wish  to  give  the  appearance  of 
putting  the  control  at  the  local  level 
without  really  letting  go  of  It  here  In 
Washington.  I  remember  a  dialog  I  had 
one  time  with  a  gentleman  with  re- 
gard to  the  FEPC  In  California  In  which 
some  lawyer  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment answered  that  In  his  opinion  only 
lawyers  from  the  Justice  Departmoit  In 
Washington  were  capable  of  handling 
these  programs  proper^.  The  third  time 
he  said  it.  he  realized  what  a  ridiculous 
statement  he  had  made. 

I  also  was  concerned  with  the  public 
service  sector  of  the  bill  before  the  Sen- 
ate. I  recognise  there  are  meanlngfvil 
Jobe  In  the  poblle  service  sector  of  our 
eoacMmr  and,  tlieieft«e,  I  woald  foDy 
■npport  legitimate  pahUe  service  employ- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  spectrum  of  man- 
power developoMnt  aetlvltlea.  Vor  many 
partielpaDts.  pohUo  service  Joba  must  be 
llnkad  to  further  training  and  opportu- 
nlHea  to  move  Into  nonsubsldlzed  public 
or  private  Jobe. 

Mr.  President,  In  other  words,  that  Is 
so  that  they  ooold  actually  have  a  ebanoe 
with  the  spectfle  proposal  of  the  program 
and  provide  with  a  program  so  that  they 
might  advance  to  better  Joba. 

Moreover.  linked  to  the  manpower  re- 
form measures  the  service  employment 
program  whlA,  while  it  ooold  not  solve 


the  profalema  which  It  addressed — unem- 
ployment and  lack  of  public  aervioe — 
might  well  have  destroyed  our  manpower 
training  activities. 

I  fully  support  the  need  for  public  serv- 
ice employment  as  part  of  the  spectrum 
of  manpower  development  activities.  For 
most  participants  such  jobe  should  be 
linked  to  further  training  and  better  op- 
portunities to  move  Into  nonsubsldlzed 
public  or  private  Jobs.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  subsidised  Jobs  themselves, 
might  turn  out  to  be  permanent.  I  think 
that  would  be  a  shame.  However.  State 
and  local  governments  should  be  required 
to  work  constantly  to  tategrate  such  em- 
ployees Into  their  regular  work  force  and 
mote  tbem  onto  locally  supported  pay- 
rolls as  quickly  as  their  department  made 
their  acceptance  possible.  Federally- 
subsidized  public  jobe  should  lead  to 
career  opportunities.  They  must  not  be 
a  path  to  nowhere. 

Although  I  did  not  sign  the  committee 
report.  I  voted  for  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act  when  It  was  reported  back 
from  conference.  I  supported  It  beca u-w  I 
believe  in  the  need  for  new  manpower 
legislation.  I  think  we  need  It  so  badly 
that  I  voted  for  the  bni  In  spite  of  my 
mlselvlngs.  balancing  them  against  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  actual  existing  need 
for  a  new  bill. 

However,  I  concur  In  the  President's 
judgment,  that  the  public  service  em- 
ployment provisions  In  the  bill  are  In- 
adequately protected  from  widespread 
abuse.  Given  State  and  local  govern- 
ments pressing  needs  for  more  money, 
without  adequate  protections,  manpower 
funds  tx>uld  become  nothing  more  than  a 
source  of  Federal  funds  which  contribute 
nothing  or,  at  best  very  little,  to  man- 
power development,  where  we  Just  serve 
a  sort  of  WPA  which  failed.  I  think  that 
we  can  and  must  find  a  better  way  to 
do  It.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
WPA  was  too  much  make  work.  It  was 
not  Job  training  at  aU.  It  went  nowhere. 

I  do  not  believe  we  can  cure  unemploy- 
ment nor  can  we  meet  slgnlflcantly  the 
public  service  needs  of  our  States  and  lo- 
cal communities  through  thLs  bill. 

The  PRK8IDINO  OPyiCER.  The  time 
ai  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUHPUy.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmouB  consent  that  I  be  permitted 
to  continue  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objaoUon.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Prealdent.  the 
needs  vary  so  much  that  it  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  write  a  perfect  bill. 

We  can,  however,  through  future  legis- 
lation provide  for  public  service  employ- 
ment which  Is  an  integral  part,  not  a 
distortion,  of  manpower  reform.  I  sup- 
port the  President's  veto  and  will  vcte 
against  the  motion  to  override  it. 

I  feel  that  the  Nixon  administration  is 
entitled  to  a  fair  chance  to  solve  these 
problems  and  to  pmvlde  programs  to  do 
the  Job. 

I  also  worry  about  pursuing  old  meth- 
ods wtaoae  saooeas  has  been  ao  frail — as 
to  force  us  to  find  new  ways  to  aeeom- 
pllih  ttw  badly  needed  ends. 

I  'Win  vote  to  sQstaln  the  PrBsident's 
veto  In  the  hope  that  badly  needed  lolu- 
ttcns  be  f omid. 

Mr.  PreaideBt,  I  hope  that  ray  ocA- 


leagues  will  join  me  In  sustaining  the 
veto,  and  early  next  year  the  Congress 
can  hopefully  reach  early  agreement  on 
a  true  manipower  reform  measure  and 
not  merely  more  of  the  not  woililng  and 
unworkable  same. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OPKICKR.  ■Who 
yields  time? 

Mr  NSLBON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  S 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maasacho- 
aetU. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  unem- 
ployment Is  rising  tiiroughout  the  Na- 
tion. In  my  State  of  .Massachusetts,  six 
cities — Brockton,  Pall  River.  Lawrence, 
Lowell.  New  Bedford,  and  Sprlngfleld- 
Holyoke — have  an  unemployment  rate  of 
greater  than  6  percent.  Many  economists 
predict  that  before  long  the  national 
average  will  reach  6  percent. 

In  the  faoe  of  this  crisis.  President 
Nixon  saw  fit  to  veto  the  Employment 
and  Training  Opportunities  Act  of  1S70. 
This  legislation  was  not  some  hastily  put 
together  attempt  to  deal  with  a  pressing 
problem.  It  was  a  carefully  thought  out 
and  fully  considered  measure.  The  Senate 
Manpower  Subcommittee,  chaired  by 
Senator  Nilson,  held  22  days  of  public 
hearings  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
The  subcommittee  markup  went  on  for 
months,  with  members  of  the  minority 
party  playing  an  extremely  active  role. 
Then  the  bill  received  consideration  in 
full  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

At  the  same  time,  the  House  enacted 
'.3  legislation.  We  then  went  Uirough 
four  long  conference  sessions  to  Iron  out 
the  differences  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions.  In  these  conferences, 
every  Important  policy  Issue  was  debated. 
Every  significant  provision  of  the  bUl 
was  scrutinized  and  many  provisions 
were  modified  to  meet  the  objections  of 
the  House  or  Senate  conferees. 

In  short  the  bill  that  went  to  the  Pres- 
ident's desk  reflected  a  prolonged  and 
substantial  effort  by  the  Congress  to  help 
meet  the  problem  of  unemployment.  If 
the  President  wished  to  veto  the  bill,  a 
proper  respect  for  the  Congress  and  for 
the  American  people  required  that  be 
present  adequate  reasons.  But  the  Presl- 
dent  did  not  present  adequate  grounds 
for  his  veto:  instead  he  completely  mis- 
characterized  the  legislation  tiefore  him. 

The  core  of  the  President's  objection 
was  that  the  manpower  bill  called  for  a 
large-scale  puUlc  service  employment 
program  which  would  place  untrained 
persons  in  dead-end.  unnecessary  jobe. 
The  President  neglected  to  mention  that 
the  bill  expressly  provided  far  training 
programs  for  those  who  were  interested 
In  public  service  employment.  He  ne- 
glected to  mention  that  the  bill  gave  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  full  authority  to  In- 
sure tliat  the  public  service  jobs  obtained 
by  the  unemployed  were  meaningful. 

The  President  cavalierly  assumed  that 
the  Jobs  offered  to  the  unemployed  by 
State  and  local  Kovemments  would  be 
make-work.  This  assumption  flies  In  the 
face  of  everything  we  know  about  the 
current  crisis  In  mimlcipal  government. 
As  the  Kemer  Commission  found  In  IMS 
there  are  vast  unmet  needs  In  education, 
health,  recreatlan,  public  safety,  sanita- 
tion, and  other  municipal  services.  We 
need  more  teaching  aides  In  our  schools, 
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health  aldea  In  our  hospitals  and  oUnlcs, 
community  aides  in  our  police  depcut- 
ments.  The  Kerner  Commission  called 
for  1  million  Jobs  In  the  public  sector. 
The  bill  passed  by  the  Congress  was  Just 
the  first  step  toward  implementing  this 
excellent  recommendation. 

The  veto  message  declared  that  public 
service  employment  "would  limit,  not  ex- 
pand, individual  opportunity."  It  must 
surely  come  as  a  surprlae  to  the  unem- 
ployed to  learn  that  working  for  a  State 
or  a  city  on  a  sorely  needed  job  is  a  11ml- 
tatioQ  on  Individual  opportunity.  In  fact, 
public  service  employment  Is  the  gate- 
way to  opportunity.  It  enables  people 
who  are  now  unemployed  to  gain  skills 
which  may  help  them  move  up  the  lad- 
der In  Oovemment  onployment  or  move 
on  to  private  employment. 

The  President's  attack  on  the  public 
service  employment  program  becomes 
even  more  incomprehensible  when  we 
consider  that  the  family  assistance  legis- 
lation which  the  administration  In  now 
supporting  provides  $150  million  for  pub- 
lic service  employment  and  does  not  even 
contain  t>ie  safeguards  found  in  the  man- 
power bill.  Apparently  public  service  em- 
ployment Is  fine  In  a  welfare  bill,  but  no 
good  In  a  manpower  bill.  In  tills  admin- 
istration the  right  hand  does  not  always 
know  what  the  left  tiand  is  doing.  This 
leads  to  the  kind  of  fimibling  economic 
policy  which  it  will  take  more  tiian  a  new 
pame  plan  to  correct. 

The  Prealdent  also  objected  to  the  spe- 
cial categorical  programs  In  the  man- 
power bill.  Yet  the  administration  Itself 
has  acknowledged  that  certain  groupe  In 
our  society,  such  as  the  Indians,  require 
special  attention  if  they  are  to  receive 
(ie  help  they  need  from  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment. Just  last  July  the  President 
recommended  that  every  Federal  depart- 
ment should  have  a  separate  otBoe  for 
Indian  affairs.  Why  then  should  there 
not  be  a  special  categorical  manpower 
program  for  Indians,  and  for  migrants 
and  other  neglected  segments  of  our 
society. 

Finally,  the  Prealdent  Intimated  that 
the  manpower  bin  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress did  not  give  adeqiiate  responsibil- 
ity to  state  and  local  governments.  But 
just  the  opposite  Is  true.  The  bill  greatly 
increased  the  responsibilities  of  local  of- 
ficials. That  Is  why  It  was  supported  by 
so  many  Governors,  mayors  and  county 
executives. 

Since  the  President  did  not  give  ade- 
quate reasons  for  his  veto,  sinoe  he  did 
not  show  the  proper  respect  for  the 
arduous  efforts  of  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  tmemi^oyment  problem.  I  can 
upon  my  colleagues  to  override  his  veto. 
This  la  the  least  we  can  do  to  help  ttte 
mlllians  of  Americans  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  the  minion  more  who  iev 
imemployment. 

The  PRESimNQ  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presldeitt.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  our 
unemployment  iltaatlon  has  now  reached 
crisis  proportions  and  demands  Imme- 
diate and  far-reaching  attention  on  all 
fronts.  Since  January  of  19$fl,  approxl- 
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mately  2.3  mllUoa  workers  have  been 
added  to  the  unemjiloyment  rolls.  Un- 
employment Is  at  Its  highest  level  since 
May  of  1863 — 7Vi  years  ago. 

Despite  efforts — ^intentional  or  unin- 
tentional— to  minimize  the  seriousness  of 
the  employment  situation,  a  close  read- 
ing of  unemployment  statistics  and  eco- 
nomic trends  will  reveal  that  our  Nation 
■Is  far  from  the  point  of  reversiikg  the 
present  trend  of  increasing  Joblessness. 

It  Is  for  this  reason,  in  part,  that  I  co- 
sponsored  last  week  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCueluk)  the 
resolution  calling  upon  the  President  to 
convene  immediately  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  National  Economy.  It 
is  for  ttiis  reason  that  I  genuinely  regret 
the  President's  action  in  vetoing  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act  of  1970.  Tbe 
President's  veto  comes  at  the  very  time 
when  our  efforts  must  be  directed  in  full 
force  toward  the  stabilization  of  our 
economy,  including  a  reversal  of  employ- 
ment trends.  A  vital  part  of  this  en- 
deavor will  be  comprehensive  manpower 
training  and  employment  programs,  as 
provided  in  the  legislation  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  at  tbe  outset  I  think  it 
is  important  to  note  tliat  the  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  Act  has  been 
strongly  endorsed  by  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
Urban  Coalition,  AFL-CIO.  Congress  of 
American  Indians,  National  Association 
of  Counties,  National  Farmers  Union, 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
tbe  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
the  National  Council  on  Aging,  and  many 
other  organizations  and  responsible  in- 
dividuals. I  realize  that  a  listing  of  sup- 
porting organizations  does  not  neces- 
sarily prove  that  every  provision  of  a 
legislative  measure  could  not  be  subject 
to  some  Improvement.  I  would  stress, 
however,  that  many  of  the  organizations 
listed  consist  of  membership  and  officials 
who  have  been  at  the  heart  of  the  effort 
to  provide  training  and  Job  opportu- 
nities for  our  citizens.  Thus,  their  en- 
dorsement Is  meaningful. 

The  President,  in  vetoing  the  man- 
power bin,  restated  his  support  for  re- 
form of  existing  programs  Those  of  us 
in  Congress  who  have  participated  In  the 
formulation  of  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act  share  his  Mmoem.  We 
have  included  reforms  in  this  measure 
which  provide  for  the  most  part  the 
changes  the  President  requested.  The 
differences  between  what  tJie  President 
has  asked  and  what  the  Congress  has 
approved  are  minor  in  nature  and  cer- 
tainly do  not  justify  the  veto.  It  has 
been  stated  that  the  i»resldent  received 
Inadequate  and  misleading  staff  advice 
on  tills  Issue.  I  am  Inclined  to  believe 
tills.  Considering  ttie  heavy  burden  upon 
the  President  and  the  demands  upon  his 
time,  it  certainly  is  necessary  for  him  to 
rely  on  advlsora.  It  is  a  tragedy  that  they 
did  not  have  a  better  grasp  or  under- 
standing of  the  provisions  and  the  tils- 
tory  of  this  bUl. 

As  Senators  know,  the  President's 
veto  massage  is  geneisilly  based  on  two 
complaints  about  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act — the  scope  and  operation 
of  the  public  service  eoiployiueot  provl- 


skms  and  tlw  coatlnuatiao  of  categorical 
programs.  On  both  cotmts,  the  objections 
do  not  rest  on  solid  groimd.  With  regard 
to  piiblic  service  employment,  this  meas- 
ure provides  a  well  conceived  and  well 
thought  out  program  of  employment  op- 
portunities through  the  largest  employer 
in  America — government  CItlaens  gen- 
eraUy,  I  beUeve,  support  the  concept  of 
worthwhile  public  service  employment, 
as  long  as  It  Is  not  make  work  with  no 
future.  This  bUl  meets  this  general  ob- 
jective. Tbe  public  service  Job  programs 
would  be  planned  at  the  State  and  local 
level,  with  the  assistance  of  many  or- 
ganizations, agencies  and  individuals. 

Local  officials,  after  conducting  a  care- 
ful Inventory  of  unemployment  and  com- 
munity service  needs,  could  then  make 
an  appUcatlon  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  operate  a  public  service  employment 
program. 

Such  an  appUcatlon  must  contain  a 
plan  for  employment,  with  related  train- 
ing and  manpower  services.  In  the  area 
vitally  needing  piAlIc  services,  l^ese 
services  could  be  health  care.  pubUc 
safety,  education,  transportation,  recre- 
ation, poUutlon  control,  housing  and 
rural  development.  There  is  Uttle  ques- 
tion  of  tbe  need  for  additional  person- 
nd  to  assist  communities  in  these  pub- 
lic services. 

The  bin  directs  that  st>eclal  considera- 
tion be  given  to  jobs  which  provide  pros- 
pects for  advancement  or  suitable  con- 
tinued employment. 

AddlUonaUy,  there  are  req'jirements 
that  these  programs  promote  the  ad- 
vancement of  participants  to  employ- 
ment or  training  opTiortnnitles  suitable 
to  the  individuals  involved  whether  In 
the  public  or  private  sector,  and  that 
employees  be  trained  in  skills  for  which 
there  Is  a  high  demand. 

The  bUl  requires  that  the  status  of 
every  employee  be  reviewed  annually  by 
an  agency  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  ascertain  if  the  worker  should 
be  promoted  within  tiie  system,  or  trans- 
ferred to  private  job  opportunities,  de- 
pending on  ills  existing  prospects  for 
advancement  or  suitable  continued  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  sUted  this  bUl 
was  wen  conceived.  It  win  provide  the 
opportunity  for  carefuUy  deraloped  local 
manpower  programs,  with  training  tai- 
lored to  Individual  and  community 
needs.  There  are  sutDclent  safeguards  to 
prevent  make-work  employment  or  dead- 
end Jobs. 

On  the  second  point  of  eatasorical  pro- 
grams, tbe  veto  message  states  that: 

Tb«  "bin  rala«fl  the  number  of  narrow  par- 
pos«  program  categories  from  14  to  23"  and 
that  "these  nurow  categorical  propmma 
would  continue  to  hamstring  tbe  efforts  of 
communities  to  adjust  to  tbe  change  In  their 
local  needs. 

Tbe  facts  are:  there  are  not  14  pro- 
grama  in  existing  law  and  tbe  bO]  ap- 
proved by  Congress  does  not  contain  32 
programs.  The  bUl  does  list  several  spe- 
cial »«T>ph»ji«  programs  which  should  be 
continued.  Iliis  action  was  taken  after 
careful  study  and  extensive  deliberations 
and  discussions.  I  also  know  from  per- 
sonal experience  In  working  with  local 
communities  and  spoosors  tliat  there  Is 
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Blgnlflcant  fleHblUty  In  categorloal  pro- 
grams to  meet  local  needs.  Purthermore, 
unemployment  conditions  and  minimal 
job  opportimltles  for  certain  segments  of 
our  population  Justify  some  categorical 
programi — or  at  the  very  least  argues 
against  dropping  completely  the  concept 
of  categorical  programs  and  services  at 
this  time. 

In  this  regard,  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Bill  contains  provisions  to  as- 
sist middle-aged  and  older  workers.  This 
Is  one  of  the  categorical  programs  to 
which  the  President  refers.  I  have  dis- 
cussed In  the  Senate  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions the  need  for  this  program.  I  con- 
tinue to  stress  this  need. 

All  age  groups  have  been  hard- 
preased  by  the  wave  of  widespread  un- 
employment. But  older  workers  and  their 
families  have  been  especially  hard-hit. 
Today  there  are  more  than  1  minion 
persons  45  and  older  who  are  unem- 
ployed. Many  have  discovered  that  they 
have  lost  more  than  their  Jobs.  Thou- 
sands have  also  lost  their  pension  cover- 
age as  well — even  though  they  may  have 
worked  most  of  th^  lives  to  provide  a 
little  "nest  egg"  for  retirement. 

Various  indices  now  suggest  that  the 
critical  period  In  the  work  lives  of  adults 
occurs  during  their  late  forties  or  early 
fifties.  For  this  age  group,  several  dis- 
cernible trends  become  evident: 
Unemployment  rlsea; 
Long-term  Joblessness  Jumps  sharply; 
Labor  force  participation  declines;  and 
Bsverty  Increases. 

De«»)lte  these  facts,  our  Nation  still 
does  not  have  a  clearcut  policy  to  help 
maximize  employment  opportunities  for 
middle-aged  and  older  persons.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  many  high  officials  in  both 
Industry  and  government  aeem  to  regard 
earlier  and  earlier  retirement — In  some 

cases.  It  is  actually  forced  retirement 

as  inevitable  and  perhaps  desirable. 

Today  persons  45  and  older  constitute 
leas  than  10  percent  of  all  enrollees  In 
oar  manpower  programs,  although  they 
oomprlse  about  43  percent  of  the  very 
long-term  unemployed — 27  weeks  or 
longer. 

m  recognition  of  this  gap  in  our  work 
and  training  programs,  the  Senate 
adopted  my  amendment — also  sponsored 
by  the  Senators  from  New  Jersey  fMr 
Williams  i  and  Massachu.'setts  (Mr. 
Kummri— to  provide  a  mldcareer  de- 
velopment services  program  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  for  persons  4S  and 
older.  This  mea.sure  would  have  provided 
badly  needed  training,  counseling  and 
special  supportive  services  to  help  put 
these  unemployed  Individuals  back  to 
work.  Moreover.  It  would  have  provided 
occupational  advancement  services  for 
workers  who  now  may  find  themsdves 
In  a  "deadend"  type  Job. 

Very  briefly,  this  provision  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act  would  di- 
rect the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  designate 
full-time  personnel  experienced  in  the 
manpower  probletns  of  middle-aged  and 
older  workers  to  have  reaponsIblUty  for 
program  development  and  coordination. 
The  measure  contains  authoriration 
for  grants  and  contracts  with  public  and 
private  agencies  and  institutions  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  projects  to  aid 
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middle-aged  and  older  worfcen.  Addl- 
tlonally,  the  Secretary,  through  the  com- 
prehensive mldcareer  development  serv- 
ice program  authorized  by  my  amend- 
ment, would  be  able  to  provide  needed 
training,  counselling,  and  special  sup- 
portive services  to  middle-aged  and  older 
workers  who  are  unemployed  or  who 
want  to  Increase  their  employabUlty.  He 
would  be  authorized  to  make  loans  and 
grants  to  public  and  private  nonprofit 
agencies,  institutions  and  organizations 
for  the  training,  including  on-the-job. 
for  such  workers.  Finally,  the  Mlddle- 
Aged  and  Older  Workers  Manpower  pro- 
gram would  authorize  and  direct  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
to  undertake  a  study  of  part-time  em- 
ployment In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  to  make  a  report  on  his 
findings. 

The  need  for  these  crucial  services  has 
been  documented  time  and  time  again  in 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Aging '.-i  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Retirement  Incomes,  of  which 
I  am  chairman. 

However,  the  well-balanced  and  com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training 
Act  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 

As  I  have  stated,  one  of  the  prindpel 
objections  raised  In  the  veto  mes.sage  wa' 
that  the  additional  categorical  pro- 
grams—for Indians,  migrants,  bilingual 
persons  and  older  workers — would  ham- 
string the  efforts  of  communities  to  ad- 
Just  to  change  In  their  local  needs. 

This  notion,  however,  completely 
Ignores  the  fact  that  these  disadvan- 
taged groups  have  been  grossly  under- 
represented  in  our  existing  training  pro- 
grams. 

Without  specific  statutory  authoriza- 
tion, they  would  probably  continue  to  be 
ignored  or  overlooked. 

One  reason  for  this  belief  is  that  the 
unemployment  situation  for  middle-aged 
and  older  persons  does  not.  at  first 
glance,  appear  to  be  as  critical  as  for 
younger  workers.  However,  these  unem- 
ployment statistics  are  very  misleading 
because  they  only  represent  the  tip  of 
the  Iceberg.  They  do  not.  for  example. 

reflect    the    labor    force    "drop-outs" 

those    who   have   given   up   the   active 
search  for  work. 

Today  there  are  more  than  8  million 
men  45  and  over  who  have  withdrawn 
from  the  work  force— too  often  unwill- 
ingly. Another  20  million  women  are  not 
In  the  work  force. 

Assuming  that  just  30  percent  of  these 
men — a  conservative  estimate — and  10 
percent  of  these  mature  women  wanted 
and  needed  employment,  this  would 
mean  that  the  "real"  unemployment  for 
persons  45  and  older  would  be  approach- 
ing 5.4  million — about  600.000  more  than 
the  total  unemployment  In  the  United 
States  now.  This  would  represent  an  un- 
employment rate  of  around  15  percent. 

Even  more  disturbing  these  aggregate 
numbers  In  poverty  are  now  increaslnE 
Since  1968.  about  28.000  individuals  45 
and  older  have  been  added  to  the  poverty 
rolls.  In  sharp  contrast,  the  number  of 
persons  under  48  in  poverty  has  declined 
by  approximately  1.2  million. 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  piece- 
meal, stop-gap  proposals  are  Just  not 


gottig  to  solve  the  employment  needs  of 
older  persons,  as  well  as  younger  per- 
sons. 

Mr.  President,  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act  is  an  excellent  measure 
formulated  under  the  guidance  and  lead- 
ership of  the  able  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Nklsow)  .  He  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  leading  tlJe  effort  to  provide 
urgently  needed  manpower  measures.  I 
Join  with  him  in  strongly  urging  Uie 
Senate  to  vote  to  override  an  lU-advtsed 
veto. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Preeident.  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  is  recognized 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  December  l«th  veto  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Comprehensive  Manpower  Act  of  1970. 
8.  3867.  Although  there  are  a  number  of 
excellent  features  in  this  legislation,  its 
deficiencies  outweigh  Its  fine  points  In- 
corporated In  S.  3887.  for  example,  la  a 
high-level  national  manpower  advisory 
committee  patterned  after  the  provision 
for  such  a  committee  outlined  in  my  own 
manpower  bill.  S.  3878. 

The  manpower  bill  originally  sent  to 
Congress  by  the  administration  was  de- 
signed to  consolidate  and  reorganize 
existing  manpower  training  programs 
now  being  conducted  under  mmierous 
legislative  authorities  and  operated  by 
three  different  agencies. 

Both  the  House  and  the  Senate  even- 
tually passed  different  versions  of  a  man- 
power training  bill,  neither  of  which  was 
basically  the  administration's  proposal. 
The  House-passed  blU,  however,  con- 
tained sufficient  provisions  satisfactory 
to  the  administration  so  that  I  am  sure 
It  would  have  been  signed,  but  there  was 
never  any  doubt  that  the  Senate  version 
would  be  in  serious  danger  of  a  Prestden- 
tlal  veto. 

During  the  conference  on  the  differ- 
ences between  the  two  Houses,  it  became 
clear  very  early  that  the  conference  re- 
port would  be  suKstantialiy  the  Senate 
bill.  As  a  Senate  conferee  boimd  to  up- 
hold the  Senate  position  despite  my  per- 
sonal feelings,  I  signed  the  conference 
report.  I  had  decided  at  that  time,  bow- 
ever,  to  vote  to  sustain  a  Presidential 
veto  if  one  were  forthcoming. 

Public  service  employment  has  re- 
ceived the  Uon's  share  of  criticism.  Yet. 
except  for  my  amendment  in  section  304 
requiring  that  the  applicant  malntata 
Unkages  with  upgrading  and  other  pro- 
grams under  the  act.  all  avenues  to  pub- 
lic service  employment  lead  in.  and  none 
are  designed  to  develop  the  capabilities 
of  the  Individual  to  move  back  to  pro- 
ductive employment  in  a  profltmaUng 
institution,  or  to  move  up  In  nonsubsi- 
dlzed  public  service  positions.  Public 
service  employment  programs  must  not 
ignore  what  appears  obvious — that  peo- 
ple must  have  the  nece.<isary  education 
and  training  to  perform  on-the-job  and 
to  up-grade  themselves.  Public  service 
employment  without  such  a  provision  is 
a  potential  waste  of  taxpayers'  money 
and  a  disservice  to  individuals  for  whom 
the  program  Is  designed. 

The  President's  veto  message  properly 
pointed  out  that  as  much  m  44  peraent 
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of  the  total  funding  In  this  bill  could  go 
for  dead-end  Jobs  in  the  public  sector. 
It  became  clear  that  most  of  these  Jobs 
would  be  dead-end  ones  when  the  House 
bill's  provision  to  require  that  these  pub- 
lic employment  Jobs  be  linked  to  traJn- 
Ing  or  the  prospect  of  other  employment 
opportunities  was  deleted  at  the  confer- 
ence. 

Dr.  Garth  Mangum.  former  staff  direc- 
tor of  the  Employment.  Manpower,  and 
Poverty  Subcommittee  and  now  director 
of  the  Human  Resources  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Utah,  has  been  and  remains 
a  strong  advocate  of  public  service  em- 
ployment. In  fact,  it  was  he  who  wrote 
the  report  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Automation.  Technology,  and  Eco- 
nomic Progress  recommending  that  the 
Federal  Government  become  the  "em- 
ployer of  last  resort."  It  was  also  a  paper 
he  wrote  for  the  National  Governors 
Conference  concerning  the  need  for  de- 
categorization  and  decentralization  of 
manpower  programs  which  led  to  the 
Stelger  bill  and  finally  to  the  administra- 
tive reform  portion?  of  the  bill  the  Pres- 
ident Just  vetoed.  As  much  as  Dr.  Man- 
gum  believes  in  the  principles  of  decate- 
gorization.  decentraiuzatlon.  and  public 
service  employment,  he  believes  the  bill 
as  it  finally  emerged  from  the  confer- 
ence would  be  more  dUBcult  to  admin- 
ister and  cause  more  confusion  than  the 
present  system.  He  says: 

The  refonns  are  still  needed,  but  it  would 
be  better  to  start  over  next  year  to  make 
sense  of  our  manpower  pollclee. 

The  President  also  foimd  the  bill  sent 
to  him  for  signature  unsatisfactory  be- 
cause it  Increased  the  niunber  of  narrow- 
purpose  program  categories  from  14  to 
22.  whereas  the  Administration  bad 
sought  to  eliminate  statutory  categorical 
programs  through  the  establishment  of 
a  single  broadly  defined  manpower  pro- 
gram. I  completely  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent when  he  stales  that  these  programs 
would  continue  to  hamstring  the  efforts 
of  communities  to  adjust  to  local  change 
and  that  in  dealing  with  manpower  prob- 
lems the  Federal  Government  should 
help  but  It  should  not  always  prescribe. 

Many  of  the  categorical  programs  au- 
thorized by  title  IV  are  already  in  oper- 
ation by  administrative  decision.  In 
many  of  these  programs,  there  have  been 
outstanding  relationships  In  their  de- 
li\'ery  developed  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  State  education  and  em- 
ployment services  agencies  which  are 
serving  the  programs.  Where  this  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  centralizing  the  en- 
tire program  In  Washington  all  but  fore- 
closes a  continuation  of  the  relationships 
possible  under  existing  legislation.  This 
would  virtually  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  using  such  program  models  to  bring 
about  instltntional  change.  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  not  only  do  we  need  to 
consolidate  manpower  programs,  but  alao 
coordinate  them. 

When  categorical  -programs  were  con- 
sidered In  our  committee  and  eOso  by 
the  Senate,  I  stated  I  did  not  believe  It 
was  necessary  to  continue  them  in  law, 
and  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave 
discretion  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 


continue  those  which  had  proven  effec- 
tive while  leaving  hlra  the  optiofl  of  die- 
continuing  those  which  had  not. 

Under  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President, 
all  categorical  programs  would  have  been 
retained  regardless  of  their  individual 
merits.  The  result  would  be  Inflexibility 
and  the  impossibility  of  meeting  chang- 
ing local  and  particularly  changing  rural 
needs.  I  believe  that  the  administration's 
desire  to  use  these  categorical  programs 
as  program  models  rather  than  program 
prescriptions  is  well  taken. 

I  have  always  maintained  that  the 
Congress  should  make  every  effort  to  de- 
velop legislation  that  can  be  effectively 
administered.  However,  in  addition  to  the 
broad  range  of  services,  programs,  and 
activities  contained  In  title  I.  which  is 
inclusive  rather  than  exclusive,  title  IV 
authorizes  the  development  of  10  specific 
training  programs,  all  of  which  can  be 
conducted  either  under  title  I  or  imder 
exlstmg  manpower  legislation.  There  Is 
no  assurance  that  any  of  these  special 
programs  will  be  developed  In  concert 
with,  or  to  complement,  those  locally  de- 
veloped programs  which  are  conducted 
under  the  authority  of  title  I,  or  those 
that  exist  under  other  legislation.  Pro- 
gram administrators  are  denied  valuable 
flexibility  and  are  left  without  alterna- 
tives to  make  or  create  change.  It  would 
seem  that,  since  many  of  the  programs 
Included  in  this  categorical  nightmare 
have  developed  and  flourished  imder 
exlstmg  legislation,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  administrators  are  willing  to 
try  different  approaches  and  design  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  special 
groups.  They  should  also  have  the  au- 
thority to  meet  new  needs  as  they  occur, 
and  to  diminish  support  for  those  pro- 
grams which  have  achieved  their  objec- 
tives or  which  prove  unworkable.  Itan- 
datlng  program  categories  will  not  ac- 
complish this. 

Under  S.  3867.  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  would  \>e 
terminated  on  July  1.  1971.  At  that  time 
there  will  be  well  over  $250  million  worth 
of  Institutional  MDTA  programs  imder 
supervision  of  State  agencies.  Some  of 
these  programs  nm  until  December  1972. 
There  is  no  transitional  language  in  the 
bill  to  provide  for  an  orderly  phasing  out 
of  these  programs.  Additionally,  with  the 
termination  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  over  1300  million 
In  equipment  and  teaching  aids  pur- 
chased over  the  past  8  years  for  institu- 
tional programs  automatically  becomes 
the  property  of  the  State  vocational 
education  agency  for  use  as  It  sees  fit. 
Under  this  btU,  if  enacted,  we  are  likely 
to  see  many  instances  where  States  either 
do  not  have  the  authority  to  divert  the 
equipment  and  aids  to  other  sponsors  or. 
where  such  authority  exists,  Instances 
where  they  will  elect  not  to  permit  the 
use  of  these  materials  by  other  operatmg 
entities  selected  by  CAP  agencies  or  other 
local  prime  sponsors. 

S.  3667  does  attempt  to  reorganize  the 
administration  of  manpower  programs, 
but  not  as  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration. While  It  Is  appropriate  to  auign 
total  responsibility  for  the  Nation's  man- 
power programs  to  the  Department  of 
Labor,  further  directions  aa  are  con- 


tained In  this  bm  appear  to  constitute 
infringements  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
executive  branch  of  Government.  For 
example,  in  section  7,  legal  authority, 
the  Secretar>'  is  enjoined  from  deleot- 
Ing  the  disapproval  of  prime  sponsorsblp 
plans  below  the  level  of  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Manpower.  This  would 
strip  all  of  the  present  regional  man- 
power administrators  of  their  current 
authority  to  approve  manpower  pro- 
grams. Such  a  provision  thwarts  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  toward  greater  re- 
gionallzatlon  of  Federal  programs  and 
program  responsibility  for  the  purposes 
of  making  government  more  responslre 
and  placing  the  decisionmaking  closer  to 
the  people  the  program  serves. 

In  title  V.  there  are  four  specific  pro- 
visions concerning  special  offices  to  be 
established  and  the  qualifications  of  In- 
dividuals who  must  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  management  and  di- 
rection of  specific  categorical  programs. 
Specificity  Is  carried  even  finlher  by  the 
language  requiring  that  such  personnel 
be  full  time.  Obviously,  these  provisions 
are  meant  to  have  an  Impact  on  the  or- 
ganization of  the  executive  branch — a 
function  which  heretofore  has  been  an 
Executive  prerogative  and  can  hardly  be 
construed  as  creating  flexible  legislation. 
By  condoning  such  action,  we  are  per- 
haps opening  ourselves  to  additional 
pressures  from  many  other  groups  which 
are  not  specifically  mentioned  and  fos- 
tering even  greater  compartmentallza- 
tlon  where  we  should  be  consolidating 
programs.  The  result  could  well  be  to 
cloud,  rather  than  to  maintain  as  dis- 
tinctly as  possible,  the  traditional  sepa- 
ration of  governmental  functions. 

Another  very  serious  ImpraeUcallty 
exists  in  S.  3867,  Mr.  President.  The 
meamre  sidesteps  or  ignores  some  rela- 
tionships between  governments!  units — 
Federal.  State,  and  local  Becau.'se  of  this, 
the  full  utilization  of  all  available  pro- 
grams and  services  In  the  manpower 
program  Is  severely  impeded.  The  pri- 
mary "multipliers"  of  the  measure  are 
prime  sponsors — any  State  tmd  any  unit 
of  general  local  government  of  specified 
population,  as  well  as  certain  local  rural 
units  with  no  population  requirement 
Under  the  existing  manpower  legisla- 
tion, authority  for  the  cperatlor.  of  pro- 
grams is  vested  with  State  agencies  which 
In  ttirn  assign  certain  operations  to  con- 
stituent local  agencies.  Under  some  State 
codes,  cities  have  no  authority  to  either 
PKJVIde  or  contract  for  some  of  the  enum- 
erated services  like  education  and  train- 
ing except  through  the  State  agencies. 
Where  this  exists,  the  presumptive  local 
prime  sponsor  will  be  the  CAA's  rather 
than  State  government,  because  of  the 
local  orientation  of  this  bill.  Thus,  the 
measure  clearly  discriminates  against  the 
full  involvement  of  State  government 
and,  contrary  to  its  supporters,  does  not 
establish  an  administrative  structure 
which  would  assure  maximum  coordina- 
tion and  consolidation  of  programs.  Also, 
because  ultimate  responsibility  for  voca- 
tional education  Is  vested  in  the  State 
and  cannot  be  delegated,  it  could  not  be 
coordinated  In  any  locality  by  other  than 
the  State. 
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I  klw  and  this  bUl  obJecUonabla  be- 
cause ol  the  lack  of  coordination  I  see  In 
the  operation  of  State  t>ians.  Qlven  tbe 
Butaetantlal  numbers  of  prime  sponsors 
wlMi  would  deal  directly  with  ttie  De- 
partment of  Labor  rather  than  throush 
the  State  plan  without  the  necessity  of 
coordinating  with  the  State  plan.  I  fore- 
saw great  inefflciency  and  loss  of  effec- 
tiveness in  the  implementation  of  these 
programs. 

When  prime  sponsors  in  a  State  can 
bypass  the  State  plan  and  deal  directly 
with  the  Department  of  labor.  B4r.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  completely  wrong,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, to  allow  the  Federal  OoTernment 
to  cut  off  a  State's  Wagner-Peyser  funds. 
If  the  State  manpower  agency  refuses 
tbe  Department  of  Labor's  request  to  pro- 
vide services  to  a  single  independent 
prime  sponsor  not  subject  to  the  State 
plan  and  not  required  to  coordinate  with 
U. 

Tbe  Wagner-Peyser  Act  pioerams,  Mr. 
President,  are  largely  funded  from  reve- 
nue derived  from  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  which  estahllsbed  a  special 
wage  tax  to  pay  the  administrative  costs 
of  the  Federal-State  employment  secu- 
rity program  and  for  other  purposes. 

Such  funds  and  activities  are  of  a 
substantially  different  nature  than  the 
Federal  grants  wtiich  may  be  available 
under  this  act.  To  secure  such  funds,  Mr. 
President,  a  State  should  not  be  com- 
pelled to  agree  to  certain  programs  and 
other  conditions  not  necessary  to  the 
operation  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  pro- 
grams, but  inherent  In  a  State  compre- 
taenilve  manpower  plan. 

For  example,  a  State  could  lose  all 
of  its  Wagner-Peyser  Act  funds  for  the 
administration  of  its  employment  secu- 
rity agency.  Including  administration  of 
the  work  test  to  claimants  for  unemploy- 
ment Insurance,  if  it  did  not  agree  to 
participate  in  any  one  program  funded 
under  this  act. 

It  Is  also  important  to  understand  that, 
under  the  provisions  of  tbe  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act.  States  already  have  to  sub- 
mit annual  plans  In  which  they  agree  to 
comply  with  the  Secretary's  rules  and 
regulations.  Such  requirements  provide 
ample  authority  to  achieve  necessary  oo- 
ordination  and  integration  of  Wagner- 
Peyser  programs  with  other  manpower 
programs  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

I  think  It  is  important  to  note.  Mr. 
President,  that  only  three  Republican 
conferees  signed  the  conference  report. 
Two  Republican  Senate  conferees  and  all 
of  the  House  Republican  eonferees  re- 
fused to  sign. 

The  reason  they  did  not  sign.  Mr. 
President,  wap  their  belief  that  this  bill 
Is  so  Inadequate  that  It  would  encotmter 
a  presidential  veto,  and  they  were  correct. 

The  President  did  not  cite  the  vast 
amount  of  money  authorized  bi  this  bill 
u  one  of  tbe  reasons  for  bis  veto.  It  is 
possible  to  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
Increased  funding  levels  may  have  been 
acceptable  to  him  If  we  had  sent  iiim  a 
bm  where  he  felt  the  Federal  Oovem- 
msit  could  get  a  dollar's  worth  of 
achievement  for  each  dollar  spent. 
I  think  we  should  also  realize,  however, 
that  this  bill  authorizes  t200  million  for 
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flaeal  year  1971  which  was  neither  re- 
quested by  the  administration  nor  in- 
cluded in  its  proposed  budget  and  which 
would  merely  serve  to  increase  the  tre- 
mendous deficit  we  are  now  in  the  process 
of  making  for  fiscal  year  1B71. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  the  record  to 
show  that  I  have  always  supported  and 
will  continue  to  support  what  I  consider 
to  be  workable  and  effective  proposals  for 
manpower  legislation.  The  Oovemor  of 
Vermont,  the  Honorable  Deane  C.  Davis, 
and  Vermont  Commlisloner  of  Employ- 
ment Security,  Mrs.  Stella  B.  Hackel, 
both  share  my  concern  for  proper  man- 
power legislation.  Both,  however,  are  In 
agreement  with  my  decision  to  vote  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

Accordingly,  it  Is  my  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  to  sustain  this  veto. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  read  a 
telegram  which  I  have  received  from 
Mrs.  Stella  B.  Rackel,  Commissioner  of 
ttie  Vermont  Department  of  Employment 
Seetirlty,  who,  I  may  say,  is  a  Democrat 
and  a  very  able  administrator: 

tiM,y  I  urge  your  support  of  Pr«sld«Qtlal 
vote  of  S.  8M7,  Employnksnt  and  fc**»|mff*i 
A£t,  upon  BTounds  that  bUi  provldM  tor  van 
Bums  of  direct  Fvderal  to  local  funding  of 
m&npower  programs,  with  no  effcotlve  pro- 
vision for  coordination  with  or  utUlxatlon 
of  existing  State  govcrmnent  manpower  and 
human  wrvlces  programs  thereby  encourag- 
ing Inefllolent.  uaooordlnated  and  wasteful 
administration  of  manpower  programs  legis- 
lated therein. 
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I  have  also  received  a  telegram  from 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  ol  Vermont, 
the  Honorable  Deane  C.  Davis,  which 
reads  as  f oDows : 

As  we  have  supported  manpower  reform  we 
hope  you  wUl  support  the  President's  veto 
of  the  compromise  manpower  bill,  ft  will  con- 
tinue categorical  programs  and  put  undue 
burden  on  States  for  PSG  program.  Letter 
follows. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Governor  Davis 
be  printed  in  the  Rccors  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord. 
as  fallows: 

Omcc  or  DsAjts  O.  Davis, 

OovxsHoa  or  VnjcONT, 
MontftUtT,  Vt..  Dectmber  tt,  tS70. 
Hon.  WiNTTON  L.  Peotttt, 
U.S.  Senator,  Vermont, 
N«v  Senate  Offloe  Bulldtny, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dcas  Wm:  I  wish  you  to  know  tliat  I  hope 
you  wUl  support  President  Nlxoa's  veto  of 
tbe  compromise  manpower  bill.  I  liad  origi- 
nally supported  tbe  Comprehensive  ICan- 
power  Act  In  that  It  would  offer  elecoeata  ot 
reform  by  giving  to  the  smaller  rural  states 
such  as  Vermont  greater  control  and  dlieo- 
tlon  over  how  we  oould  use  our  manpower 
funds.  Ilie  orlgUiaJ  adznlnlstratloo  tail  would 
hsve  eliminated  the  oosiglomeratlQn  of  many 
duplicative  programs.  But  the  compromise 
bill  continued  almoet  all  the  categorical  pro- 
grams and  would  not  have  given  effective 
control  to  thoae  states  who  have  viable  man- 
power planning  sad  delivery  oapabuitlea. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  funds  eould  ooc- 
celvahly  go  into  public  service  employtnaQt 
of  which  ststae  or  loeal  ^verasDaats  would 
have  to  carry  30  %  of  the  costs.  Oertalnly  the 
state  of  Vermont  could  not  take  on  oonunlt- 
ments  of  that  magnitude.  Our  expertenoe  in 
the  Pnbtlo  Service  Career  programs  at  Bran- 


don Training  School  shows  us  how  to  pro- 
vide career  ladders,  and  sound  training,  and 
not  t>y  creating  "new"  Jofae  we  cannot  afford. 
We  expect  to  seek  such  a  program  also  for 
other  areas  In  the  Human  Services  Agency. 

l^e  manpower  bill  as  It  cams  out  tbe  ean- 
ference  committee  does  *^"th1ng  to  eflaot 
manpower  reform  and  would  add  serious 
burdens  to  state  and  local  governments  that 
they  would  not  be  able  to  support.  Z  sincerely 
hope  you  wiu  sustain  the  veto  and  move  to 
gain  passage  In  the  next  isselop  of  mean- 
lugfui  reform  In  the  total  manpower  ana. 
Stncvrely, 

Diasa  O.  Hans. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RicoaD  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Stella  B. 
Hackel,  Commissioner  of  the  Department 
of  Employment  Security  in  the  State  of 
■Vermont 

There  belnc  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  tJhe  Ricoid,  as 
follows: 

Sraxa  or  Vbmont, 
Dapssriaarr  ov  BimoTKmT  Bauusirr. 

WontpeUer.  Vt..  IfBnmbsr  IS.  tlto. 
Be  8.  sae7 — Bnptoymaiit  and  Tlalsli^  Op- 
portunutes  aot  at  UTO:  H  Jt.  1M1»— The 
Compreheaslvs  Ilanpowar  Act. 
Bon.  wxmroir  L.  Paooxr. 
V,S.  Senator, 

Neie  Senate  Oftae  BvOttng, 
Waehinffton,  O.C. 

Dsaa  SxwAToa  PaouTT:  I  am  wrlttlng  In 
rsgard  to  the  above  Acts.  8.  8867 — passed  in 
the  Beuate — and  HJi.  IMID — pasMd  In  the 
Bouse,  paaeage  vaastsd  and  s.  tan  passed 
in  the  Bouse  after  ameodmant  to  contain 
the  languag*  of  HJt.  1M19  as  passed. 

It  is  my  undaratandlng  that  you  are  a 
member  of  tha  Oonferwnoe  Committee,  and 
fcbarofore  I  am  urging  you  to  propoee  and 
support  the  following  amendments  In  the 
language  In  the  Act: 

That  Section  tOT(a)  of  HJt.  19819  be 
amended  by  strlklxig  from  line  19  on  page  23 
the  words  "or  the  Wsgnar-Peyeer  Act  («« 
Stat.  113)":  and,  fuztbar,  that  eeeUon  107(b) 
(4)  be  amenrtert  at  line  18  on  page  33.  by 
striking  the  word  "conduct"  and  substituting 
tlierefor  the  words  "utliicatlon  to  the  naaxl- 
mum  extent  possible". 

The  effect  of  theee  amendments  would  ba 
to  remove  from  the  State  comprehensive 
manpower  plan  required  for  purpoeee  of  re- 
eeivlDg  federal  funds  granted  under  8.  8867 
the  plan  of  conduct  of  employment  eerv- 
Ices  Onanced  under  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 
which  are  funded  almost  entirely  from  em- 
ployer taxes  paid  on  wages  under  tile  fed- 
eral tTnemployment  Tax  Act.  The  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  provides  for  a  State  Emplov- 
msDt  Beourlty  Agency  wtjl^  administers '  a 
pubUe  amplc^msnt  swloe  and  tbe  unem- 
ployaant  dcmpensetinn  fnvam.  Wbiis  en- 
tirely federally  fuitdHl  from  waga  tax  rave- 
nue,  the  XmplofBsnt  nsi'illil^  Oapartmant 
Is  a  State  tgency,  nsponslbls  to  the  Oov- 
emor of  the  State. 

In  many  esses  tbe  Oovemor  of  a  State 
would  liave  dlffsiant  priornies  m  manpower 
programs  than  wmld  a  loeal  prima  spcnaor 
Mayor  cr  Onmmnntty  AoUOK  Agmsy.  tra- 
der a  saari.  a  ■smatiy  et  labor  wooU  bava 
ths  power  to  mandate  to  a  Oovemor  that  be 
sublimate  bis  own  Stats  prlcrltias  to  provlds 
Stats  agency  aervlces  to  a  local  prima  spon- 
sor with  a  local  plan  over  wlilcb  he.  the 
Oovemor.  has  no  oontrol  In  order  that  he 
receive  any  edmlnhafative  funds  for  his 
state  Manpower  Agsnoy.  aaoh  absolute  au- 
thertty  of  a  «sis«lan  of  Laber  ovsr  a  Oov- 
emor at  a  Stat*  la  regard  to  the  admmuBa- 
tlon  ot  a  State  agsimj  Is  banhly  mtrlsUva 
of  tiw  proper  authortty  of  a  Oovaraor  to  ad- 
mimster  Stats  aganelas  respofulble  to  him 
and  Ar  the  operatloD  of  wbleh  be  la  r*- 
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sponitble  to  tba  pscpla.  lbs  Secretary  of 
Labor  la  already  protected  from  uncoopera- 
tive acu  of  Oovemors  In  regard  to  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  actlvltiee  in  that  the  State  Is  re- 
quired to  euhnut  a  State  plan  under  that 
Act. 

Tberefore,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  refer- 
enae  in  Section  107<a)  to  the  Wagnar-Peyaer 
Act  ahould  l>e  dieted:  sad  also  that  there 
sbonid  be  a  strong  purchsse  of  services 
clause  which  would  require  local  prime 
sponsors  to  utliiae  tiie  existing  State  Man- 
power Agency  (and  otlier  agencies  as  weU) 
to  tile  m^yiTTntim  extsut  posslblc.  Thsse  pro- 
posed amendments  were  approved  by  48 
State  Employment  Security  Agenoiee  In  a 
poll  taken  In  November.  1970  (copy  attached 
hereto).  Attaohad  please  And  a  copy  of  tbe 
rationale   provided   by  tbe   ICISA   In   this 
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conslderad  In  the  ottier  body,  47  peieent 

of  those  voting  on  that  Issue  voted 
against  the  adoption  of  the  cooferenee 
report.  There  is  certainly  noUiing  to  In- 
dicate that  they  would  change  their  po- 
sition In  the  light  of  the  Presidential 
veto. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  conserve 
.time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
remarks  I  made  on  December  10,  1(70, 
appearing  at  pages  40858  and  4085S  of 
tbe  RxcoKD.  Including  a  table  that  I  In- 
serted in  ooimection  with  that  speech. 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoas  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Rscou, 
as  follows: 
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W«  would  deeply  «.ppreolkt«  any  fanrable 
action,  on   Lhe   abov*   propooalfi  which  you 
might  Bee  flc  to  take  In  tht  Oocnmlttee  of 
Oonferenoe  on  S.  2807. 
TbuiXlng  you,  I  am 
Very  truly  youn, 

accLu  B.  Bum.. 

Commlwfonffr. 

Mr.  PRODTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  ol  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  did  the  Senator  uae? 

The  PREamiNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  17  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  just  wish 
to  advise  the  Senator  from  Vermont  that 
I  shall  use  but  very  little  time,  so  that  if 
he  needs  farther  time  at  any  time.  I  am 
the  trustee  for  It. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Since  I  take  the  same 
IXMltlon  taken  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 'Mr.  NsLsoN) ,  and  since  we  have 
only  17  minutes  remaining,  I  wmild  ap- 
preciate it  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  yield  some  time  in  opposition. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
dist^giUshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for 
yielding  time  to  me  to  dlacuss  the  Presi- 
dential veto  of  S.  3887. 

When  the  conference  report  was  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  consideration.  I  was 
one  of  two  Senators — the  other  being  the 
distinguished  S«utor  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STxmns) — who  spoke  against  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report,  and  I 
was  one  of  only  13  Senators  who  voted 
against  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

At  that  time.  I  stated  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
NBsBon)  that  we  had  been  together  in 
the  vote  against  the  SST.  which  re- 
sulted, at  least  temporarily,  In  a  saving 
of  $300  million,  but  that  I  did  not  wish 
to  Join  him  in  the  authorisation  of  the 
spttodlng  or  the  a^iproprlation  of  tS^ 
billion  under  this  program. 

The  dlstlngutshed  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin Joklncly  but  still  aocurately  stated 
that  he  did  not  feel  that  It  would  be  best 
for  either  of  us  if  wc  agreed  more  than 
50  percent  of  ths  time.  I  agreed  at  that 
Ume,  and  still  agree,  with  tbe  dlstin- 
guiidied  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on  that 
point. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
Senate  wUl  sustain  tba  Presidential  veto 
of  Bkls  bm.  Actually.  I  bdleve  U  Is  an 
exercise  in  futOity.  because  when  tbe 
adoption  of  tbe  conference  report  was 
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Mr.  Prwi4laat,  I  do  not  antlolpate  that  any- 
thing that  may  be  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  today  will  hare  any  great  influence 
on  the  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
enoe  report.  The  bill  was  paoaed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  In  the  Senate.  I  antld- 
paie  It  will  paoB  by  a  similar  topheavy  ma- 
jority In  JuBt  a  few  moments  becauae  there  la 
no  dlspoBitlon  on  tbe  part  of  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  prevent  an  early  vote 
on  the  oonference  report. 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  does 
feel,  however,  that  a  bill  of  thla  magnitude, 
a  bill  oontalzilng  some  66  pages  and  author- 
ising the  appropriation  over  tbe  next  4  yean 
of  the  tr«meadous  sum  of  %0.b  billion  ahould 
have  at  leaat  aome  perfunctory  atudy  before 
a  vote  la  taken. 

It  la  said  that  this  Is  not  an  appnqtrlaOon 
bill  and  It  la  not.  It  u  an  authorlaatlon  bill- 
But  If  an  authorization  bill  la  paaaed.  can 
tbe  appropriation  bill  be  far  behind?  Tbe 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabanxa  aubmlte  It 
would  not  be  far  behind.  He  notes,  too,  that 
the  authorization  aa  to  pubUo  aervlce  em- 
ployment starts  with  the  current  fiscal  year. 
whereas  the  authorisation  for  the  remainder 
of  the  program  does  not  start  until  flaoal 
year  1973.  That  would  cause  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabazna  to  wonder  what  Is  tbe 
crlsla  In  public  aerrice  employment,  why  the 
hurry,  why  the  rush  to  provide  additional 
public  serrloe  Jobs  during  the  current  flacal 
year  which  will  expire  on  July  1,  1071. 

Much  baa  been  said  about  tbe  fact  that 
this  Is  only  the  amount  that  was  requested 
by  the  President,  and  all  the  Senate  did  be- 
fore waa  to  taok  on  a  small  amount  of  S4.fi 
billion  aa  an  add-on.  Where  did  the  figure 
come  from?  No  one  has  said  why  they  hit  on 
that  figure.  They  say: 

We  went  to  oonferenoe  and  the  oonference 
loiocked  S3.S  billion  off  the  S4.6  bllUon  that 
we  added  on. 

They  knocked  off  sa.6  billion  from  a  aum 
that  haa  been  Just  reached  out  and  grabbed 
and  put  Into  the  bill  as  some  sort  of  an  add- 
on. 

When  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
on  yeeterday  quaattoned  the  dlstlngulahed 
Senator  tram  Wlaoonsln  on  the  number  of 
public  eerrloe  Jobs  that  could  be  created  and 
filled  and  paid  for  out  of  the  prooeeda  of  any 
money  appropriated  in  aocordanoe  with  thla 
authorlaatlon  he  was  adTlsed  that  the  figure 
la  the  final  year  could  nm  up  aa  high  aa 
aoo,000  pubUc  aervloe  Jobe. 

The  basic  bill  la  designed  to  cover  three 
areas,  as  haa  been  rettrxvd  to.  and  those  aiess 
are  set  forth  Ln  aaotlon  4  on  page  8  of  the 
oonference  report. 

It  la  stated  In  aubaeoUons  (1).  (l).and  (8> 
of  section  4  that  ona-thlrd  of  thla  basic 
sum— and  the  basic  money  la  97.5  blUlan — 
should  go  for  oomprehenalve  manpower  aerr- 
loea  under  title  I  of  the  act;  one-third  ahaU 
be  for  public  eervice  employment  prograaoB 


under  title  zn  of  the  act;  and  ooe-thlrd  shall 
be  for  occupational  upgrading  under  title  n 
and  special  manpower  programs  under  title 
IV  of  tbe  act. 

Tbe  bill  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Secre- 
tary can  take  an  amount  not  to  exceed  36 
percent  of  any  of  tbese  sums  that  may  be 
appropriated  In  accordance  with  the  author- 
isation provided  In  this  bill,  that  Is,  take  up 
to  36  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated, 
for  any  of  these  three  programs  and  use  tt 
for  another  program.  That,  then,  would  pro- 
vide. If  the  arithmetic  of  tbe  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  is  correct,  that  $3.6  billion 
would  go  for  public  aervlce  employment,  be- 
cause that  la  a  third  of  the  WJ£  btlUon.  That 
leaves  S5  billion. 

WeU.  the  Secretary  can  take  26  percent  of 
that.  So  that  Is  41.360  bllUon.  And  then 
that  would  get  up  to  S3.7&0  billion  to  be 
spent  under  the  public  eervice  employment 
aspect  of  the  bllL 

Then,  with  respect  to  tbe  add-on  which 
tbe  comferenoe  comEolttee.  In  an  economy 
move,  struck  from  S4-6  bUllon  down  to  S3 
bUUon.  It  la  provided  that  that  shaU  be 
q>ent  for  public  aervlce  employment. 

I  am  sure  that  If  I  am  Incorrect  In  the 
oondualons  I  have  drawn  from  a  reading  of 
the  bill.  I  shall  be  corrected. 

That,  then,  added  to  43.760  bUUon  would 
be  46.760  billion  which  could  oonoelvably 
be  spent  for  public  service  employment. 

Doee  tbe  Psderal  Government  need  to  pro- 
vide the  neceaeary  money  for  adding,  at  a 
cost  of  up  to  more  than  46  bllUon.  some 
300.000  additional  employeea  at  every  level 
of  Government? 

The  statement  Is  made,  and  I  am  sure  in 
good  faith,  tbat  theee  positions  are  to  be  in 
public  service  at  the  State  and  local  level; 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  not  be 
Involved  In  tboee  Jobe.  Yet  we  see  In  Utle 
m.  section  30a.  the  eligible  applicants: 

Financial  aa&l£tance  londer  this  title  may 
be  provided  by  tbe  Secretary  <»ily  purstiant 
to  appUcatlona  submitted  by  eligible  appU- 
canta.  who  shall  be — 

And  then  are  named  the  prime  sponsore 
that  were  referred  to.  and  other  public  agen- 
cies and  insUtuttone  Including  pubUc  sm-v- 
loe  agenoiee  and  Institutions  of  the  Pederal 
Government. 

So,  the  Federal  Government,  with  Ita 
mushrooming  bureaucracy,  could  come  In 
for  as  many  of  theee  pubUc  service  employ- 
eee  ae  the  Secretary  saw  fit  to  give. 

Juat  the  other  day,  tbe  Senate,  In  a  rare 
burst  of  economy  and  for  the  protection  of 
our  environment,  knocked  out  an  Item  of 
•390  mllUon  for  further  work  on  the  SST 
program.  I  am  pleaaed  that  I  was  among  the 
number  tbat  voted  to  eliminate  the  apivo- 
prlatlon  for  tbe  SST.  I  voted  simUarly  last 
year  when  some  485  mlUlon  waa  up  for  ap- 
propriation. 

Bo  we  save  there — if  tbe  conferees  keep 
the  aavlng— 4390  mUUon.  And  yet.  in  one  fell 
swoop,  we  are  going  to  authorlae  approprla- 
tlona  for  tbe  expenditure  of  up  to  99.5  bil- 
lion over  tbe  next  4  years. 

Where  are  the  opponenta  of  the  SST  oo 
this  occasion?  Why  are  they  not  here  to 
help  cMry  on  thla  battle  for  economy  we 
hear  ho  much  about?  Why  are  they  not  here 
to  try  to  btfp  defeat  thla  authorisatton  of 
$»Ji  bllUon? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  aome  Intareattng  tg- 
ures  In  a  table  which  I  shall  refer  to.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RacoKD,  table  No.  631  on  page  428  of  Statisti- 
cal Abcbaot  of  tbe  United  States.  1970.  pre- 
pared by  the  VJB.  Department  of  Oommaroe, 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  entitled.  "Govern- 
montal  Employment  and  Payrolls:  1060  to 
l»fi9." 

There  being  no  objeotloti.  the  table  waa 
ordeted  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rsoosp.  aa  fd- 
Iowb: 
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Tills  tftble  RhowB  that  In  1950  the  total 
number  of  employees.  State,  local,  and  Fed- 
eral, In  the  United  States  was  0.4Oa.00O 

By  I0«0  It  had  added  s.400.000  emploTsea. 
It  had  gone  up  to  8308. 000  employees. 

In  1B06  the  total  number  of  employees. 
State,  local,  and  Federal,  bad  Jumped  to 
10.589.000. 

In  IMS  It  was  11.479,000:  In  1M7  It  was 
11367.000:   In  inaa  it  was  12.343,000:  In  ISSB 

It  was  la.ssi.ooo. 

B<r.  President,  we  hear  a  lot  about  feather- 
bedding  and  work  rules  In  a  dlacusaion  of  the 
railroad  sltuauon.  We  hear  about  feather- 
bedding  on  the  railroads.  What  about  feath- 
ertoeddlng  in  the  pubUc  service  sector? 

Btoiv  we  are  authorlalng  an  appropriation 
of  KMn*  90.5  billion,  of  which  over  95  bUUon 
ooold  be  spent  creating  new  Jobs  In  the  pub- 
Uc sector,  and  (or  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
pay  for  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  need  that. 

The  agtire  of  U.6S1.000  Federal,  state,  and 
local  employees  does  not  include  millions  of 
people  who  work  In  defense  plants  owned  by 
the  private  sector.  It  does  not  include  em- 
ployees of  contractors  In  the  private  sector. 
It  does  not  include  more  than  3  million  men 
and  women  in  the  armed  services.  It  does 
not  include  some  12  million  people  who  are 
on  the  public  welfare  aeaUtaace  programs. 
It  doea  not  Include  the  10  mllUon  mora 
Americans  who  would  be  added  to  the  pub- 
lic aaalstance  roUs  If  the  President's  family 
OMlstancfl  plan  should  be  adopted. 

Is  there  any  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  subsidize  the  addition  of  300.000 
more  employees?  Nothing  Is  said  about  where 
I  hey  are  going  to  be  assigned.  That  has  to  be 
developed  later. 

But.  Mr  President,  I  can  tell  you.  If  there 
is  a  Job  designation  and  a  lalary  aooranpany- 
Ing  It.  we  can  rest  assured  that  someone  will 
be  furnished  to  all  that  aatgnment.  All  we 
have  to  do  Is  make  the  money  available,  and 
the  need  for  the  Jobs  will  appear. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  that  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  any  more  than 
five  votos  against  this  conference  report;  but 
tbe  Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  wanu  and 
latenda  to  be  one  of  those. 

This  Is  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow 
<igalnst  a  mushrooming  btireaucracy  In  tbe 
pubUc  sector,  be  It  local.  State,  or  Federal. 
This  is  an  opportunity  to  call  a  bait,  to  some 
degree,  to  the  escalation  of  employmant  in 
the  public  sector. 

I  do  not  believe  we  need  this  authorlaa- 
tion  al  thla  tiuM.  The  main  body  of  the 
authorization  would  not  go  Into  effect  until 
Oscal  year  1S73.  and  It  would  seem  that  It 
would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to  wait 


until  the  03d  Congress  to  pass  this  author- 
izations legislation.  But  I  know  that  will  not 
take  place. 

This  bill  Is  a  voltunlnouE  document.  A 
great  deal  of  study,  time,  and  thought  have 
gone  Into  It.  and  1  commend  the  dlstln- 
golshed  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  hard 
work,  and  for  his  zeal,  fat  his  sincerity,  and 
for  his  dedication.  It  Just  happens  that  we 
are  not  in  agreement  on  this  matter. 

We  were  in  agreement,  I  might  say,  an 
eliminating  the  SST  program  from  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  But  I  am  persuaded,  after 
seeing  this  autbonaatlon  bill,  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wlsoonsln  made  his  decision,  not 
on  the  basis  of  reasons  of  economy  or  fiscal 
responsibility,  but  on  matter  of  ecology  and 
our  envlronmeot:  because  he  now  oomee  for- 
ward with  this  IBS  bliuon  bill,  and  it  would 
not  be  very  good  business  to  save  9300  mil- 
lion one  day  and  then  authorlx«  the  sppro- 
pnauon  of  99.6  billion  almost  the  next  day. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  wlU  reject  thla  con- 
ference report.  Theoretically,  tmder  the  rules. 
I  assume  If  the  report  Is  rejected  It  oould 
be  sent  back  to  conference  with  Instmctlons; 
but  again.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  that  wUl 
take  place.  But  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama has  had  an  opportunity  to  register  his 
protest  on  this  further  movement  In  the 
direction  of  bigger  and  bigger  Federal  Oov- 
enunent  and  bigger  and  bigger  goramment 
at  all  levels. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  Boor. 
Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  1  tlunk  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  Although  we  differ 
on  this  blU.  he  has  quite  obviously  dedicated 
considerable  time  and  thought  to  evaluating 
what  Is  in  the  bill,  and  has  made  a  tbooght- 
ful  contribution  to  Its  legislative  history. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  that 
I  am  pleased  that  we  agreed  on  the  super- 
sonic transport.  He  is  correct  that  my  criti- 
cism was  not  fiscal,  but  ecological.  I  am  not 
pleased  thot  we  disagree  on  this  manpower 
bill;  but  I  would  suggest — and  I  am  stire  t2ie 
Senator  from  Alabama  would  s^ree  with 
me — that  It  would  not  too  healthy  for  either 
of  us  to  be  agreeing  men  tlian  SO  percent 
of  the  tima. 
Mr.  Praaldant,  I  ylUtf  tha  Ooor. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JAVIT3.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  S  mlnutea. 

My  position  will  be  to  vote  to  sus- 
tain the  bill  passed  by  both  Rouses,  not- 
withstanding the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  this  because  I  be- 


lieve that  the  manpower  training  pro- 
gram is  a  critical  aspect  of  ttie  effect  to 
deal  with  unemployment  and  welfare 
dependency  and  I  feel  that  tmder  the 
conditions  today,  tbe  balance  is  more 
strongly  in  favor  of  sustalnlnc  tbe  ac- 
tion of  both  Houses  than  It  is  of  over- 
turning; this  bill  and  starting  all  over 
again  next  year. 

Let  it  be  clear  at  once  that  there  Is 
no  dearth  of  legislation.  We  have  the 
antlpoverty  law  on  the  books.  That  ex- 
pires next  year  In  Jime.  We  also  have  the 
MDTA,  that  Is.  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  which  does  not 
expire  until  June  30,  1972. 

However,  we  undertook  this  particular 
measure  of  reform  at  the  urging  of  the 
administration — indeed,  I  introduced 
the  original  bill — because  we  felt  there 
were  a  current  number  of  things  wrong 
with  the  program. 

First,  the  program  was  being  run  with 
too  much  broad  diversity,  with  about  10,- 

000  potential  sponsors  and  an  enormous 
proliferation  of  agencies  running  man- 
power training  programs. 

Second,  the  system  was  not  working 
right,  either  on  the  management  side,  as 

1  have  mentioned  or  because  of  condi- 
tions which  were  not  being  Insisted  on 
In  its  organization. 

We  also  appreciated  the  fact  that 
something  had  to  be  done  about  public 
service  Jobs,  for  two  reasons :  Plrst,  they 
are  an  important  element  of  dealing  with 
unemployment;  and  second,  because  of 
the  tremendous  needs  of  municipalities, 
which  are  largely  going  unmet;  It 
seemed  shameful  that  career  and  work 
opportunities  should  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  people  who  needed  them  so  badly 
when  the  market  was  waiting  like  a 
sponge  to  absorb  ss  many  as  possible  in 
the  governmental  field. 

Mr.  President,  the  President  felt  that 
we  had  gone  too  far  In  the  sponsorship 
concepts:  he  wanted  sponsorship  essen- 
tially through  States,  and  we  made 
sponsorship  essenaally  through  mu- 
nicipalities or  by  coimty  groupings,  with 
whoever  was  then  tmcovered  being  taken 
over  by  a  State.  However,  we  gave  resid- 
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ual  power  to  the  State  to  see  that  not 
only  was  there  a  comprehensive,  but  also 
a  coordinated  plan.  Accordingly.  I  do 
not  really  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
President  vetoed  the  bill  on  that  ground. 
I  believe  what  caiLsed  him  to  veto  It  was 
the  public  service  Job  concept. 

Tbe  fact  Is  that  one-third  of  wtiat  is 
appropriated  imder  the  bill  was  ear- 
marked for  public  service  Jobs,  and  that 
there  were  add-ons,  beginning  with  .a 
S200  million  add-on  the  first  year,  and 
coming,  altogether,  to  some  t2  billion 
over  the  term  of  4  years,  for  public  serv- 
ice jobs. 

The  President's  key  section  in  his  veto 
message  points  out  that  up  to  44  percent 
of  tbe  total  funding  in  the  bill  would  go 
for  "dead-end  Job"  in  tbe  public  sector. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  respect  to  the 
President,  there  are  several  points  which 
show  that  ttiat  Is  not  quite  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  President.  In  giv- 
ing bis  44  percent  figure,  took  no  account 
of  transfer  clauses  with  a  25-percent 
transferability  in  any  program  of  tbe  bill 
to  any  other  program  of  the  bill,  nor 
with  the  fact  ttiat  there  might  be  no 
extra  appropriation  whatever  tmder  the 
so-called  "add-ons"  for  pubUc  service 
employment. 

According  to  our  figures,  with  the 
transferability  clause,  the  maximum 
that  would  have  to  be  used  for  public 
service  employment  would  be  one-third 
of  the  funds — assuming  appropriation  of 
tbe  add-on  amount — and  the  minlmiim 
was  right  at  about  2S  j^rcent,  awniming 
that  these  add-ons  were  not  appro- 
priated at  all. 

Also,  Mr.  President,  the  President  ob- 
jected very  seriously  to  the  fact  that  the 
bill  seemed  to  tiim  to  freeze  into  public 
service  employment  all  of  those  to  whom 
we  gave  public  service  Jobs.  I  was  very 
cognizant  of  that  myself,  as  the  ranking 
Republican  who  was  negotiating  this  bill 
and  the  one  who  Introduced  tbe  admin- 
istration's bill.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
negotiations  I  beUeve  that  we  gave  the 
capability  to  any  intelligent  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  provide 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  myself  another  3 
minutes. 

To  provide  for  tbe  necessary  man- 
power training  and  personnel  handling 
which  was  required  to  move  these  work- 
ers who  bad  public  service  lobs  out  of 
dead-end  jobs  and  Into  career  oppor- 
tunities, either  In  public  or  private  em- 
ployment. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  especial  attention 
on  that  score — to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 304(b)  (12)— which  I  Insisted  on 
getting  Into  this  bill  myself  that  section 
which  provides  for  an  annual  review  of 
each  person  employed  In  a  public  service 
Job  and  for  procedures  which  would  pro- 
vide that  the  participant's  current  em- 
ployment situation  would  show — I  use  It 
in  tbe  afBrmatlve,  although  It  is  stated 
in  the  negative  In  tbe  law — sufflclent 
prospects  for  advance  or  suitable  con- 
tinued employment  and  requiring  max- 
imum effort  to  locate  employment  or 
training  opportimtties  providing  such 
prospects,  and  then  providing  for  subse- 
quent assistance  in  chooetng  these  oppor- 
tunitiea  after  appropriate  counaellng. 
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Mr.  President,  even  though  the  bill  did 
not  say  that  public  service  employment 
was  Just  to  be  a  bridge  to  normal  pri- 
vate or  public  employment,  and  I  wish 
it  had  because  I  bad  fought  for  it  in  the 
committee  and  was  defeated,  and  I  agree 
with  the  President  in  that—any  Intdll- 
gent  Secretary  of  Labor  using  tbe  pro- 
vision I  tjave  just  read  could  make  It 
operate  exactly  that  way. 

Accordingly,  my  case  is,  that,  consid- 
ering the  great  difficulty  of  putting  to- 
gether a  monumental  and  an  extremely 
Important  and  g(X>d  manpower  train- 
ing program  with  a  public  service  Job 
quotient,  at  a  time  of  serious  tmemploy- 
ment  in  the  coimtry,  with  even  more 
serious  unemployment  facing  us,  I  do 
not  believe  ttaiat  the  risks  which  arise  of 
an  abuse  of  the  program,  considering  our 
control  over  the  appropriations  process 
and  the  Secretary  of  Labor's  control  over 
how  to  handle  these  public  service  Job 
operations,  were  such  as  to  justify  tbe 
{Resident  in  vetoing  the  bill. 

I  tried  my  best  to  get  ttie  administra- 
tion to  see  tills,  and  I  regret  that  I  failed. 
I  respect  the  President's  view  and  do  not 
say  it  Is  out  of  reason  or  out  of  the  ball 
park.  But  at  a  time  such  as  this,  I  do  not 
think  it  was  Justified  to  ttirow  the  weight 
in  the  scales  against  It.  I  would  have 
hoped  tbe  President  would  have  thrown 
the  weight  in  the  scales  for  It. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  vote  to  override,  and  I  hope  very 
much  that  the  Senate  will  do  so  gener- 
aUy. 

B4r.  MURPHY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  MDHPHY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  and  regard  for  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

I  also  have  heard  the  question  of  un- 
employment mentioned  here.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  In  my  State,  the 
unemployment  exists  also  in  an  entirely 
different  area.  These  are  not  merely  un- 
employed people  who  need  training. 
These  are  also  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed in  the  aerospace  Industry  because 
the  budgets  In  the  military  and  space 
were  cut  back,  and  they  would  have  been 
cut  back  further  had  it  not  been  for  tbe 
efforts  of  some  of  us  who  foresaw  this 
problem. 

I  must  say  that  I  appreciate  tlie  Presi- 
dent's position.  In  the  public  service  field 
there  is  need,  but  that  need  Is  not  a  re- 
flection of  the  overall  imemployment. 
The  unemployment  in  my  State  is  mainly 
in  well- trained,  highly  skilled,  scientific, 
engineering,  indiistrlal  experts  who  have 
proved  their  worth,  who  also  need  work. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  hope 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  would  Join  me  in  hopefully  pro- 
viding some  funds  to  continue  the  pro- 
gram of  the  SST,  liecause  this  would  pro- 
vide meaningful  Jobs  immediately,  btuUy 
needed  Jobs,  not  only  in  the  State  of 
Washington  but  also  in  California  and 
several  other  States.  I  also  have  been  one 
who  has  strongly  urged  ttiat  we  tap  the 
talents  of  the  aerospace  and  defense  in- 
dustries to  help  us  solve  our  domestic 
problems. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  yield  myself  1  minute  to  reply. 

Surely,  California  undoubt«Uy  luu  a 
special  situation.  But,  as  the  State  with 
the  most  numerous  population,  I  do  not 
think  It  is  unlike  New  York,  which  comes 
next  to  it  In  population,  with  approxi- 
mately 1B.S  million  people.  We  tiave  not 
only  almost  6  percent  imemployment,  but 
also.  17  percent  imemployment  for  teen- 
agers In  the  cities;  and  when  you  get 
to  black  teenagers,  the  rates  of  unem- 
ployment run  from  24  to  34  percent. 

That  is  why  I  said  we  were  in  a  serious 
emergency  and  crisis  respecting  unem- 
ployment. 

It  is  for  those  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  feel  that  this  veto  is  Ill-timed  and 
unnecessary,  considering  the  fact  that 
ample  safeguards  are  included  in  the 
measure  for  the  very  concerns  expressed 
by  the  President  In  his  veto  measure.  I 
deeply  believe  that  the  Senate  should 
vote  to  override  the  veto. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  tbe 
Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  bitterly  Ironic  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  interrupt  our  consideration  of 
the  measure  the  President  so  desperate- 
ly wants — tbe  family  assistance  meeaure, 
a  measure  that  many  of  us  would  like  to 
see  passed  by  this  body — so  that  we  can 
deal  with  a  veto  by  the  President  of  a 
measure  designed  to  reduce  the  number 
of  people  who  need  family  assistance. 

The  measure  the  President  vetoed 
would  have  reduced  the  cost  of  family  as- 
sistance in  the  long  haul  by  providing 
training  and  Job  opportunities  for  pe<H 
pie  now  on  the  welfare  that  is  so  bitter- 
ly resented  by  many  people  In  our  coun- 
try, and  properly  so,  both  by  people  pay- 
ing for  It  through  their  ta.Yes  and  by  tbe 
people  who  are  on  the  welfare  rolls  but 
do  not  like  the  way  the  present  system 
operates. 

The  pending  measure  that  we  are  about 
to  vote  upon  would  have  provided  train- 
ing opportunities  for  those  who  need 
them,  so  that  tbey  can  work.  It  would 
have  provided  public  service  employment 
for  those  unable  under  present  circum- 
stances to  find  employment  in  tbe  proc- 
esses of  oiu-  free  enterprise  system. 

The  President  was  very  poorly  advised 
on  the  actual  content  of  this  bill.  It  pro- 
vides for  no  WPA,  dead-end,  useless  Jobs 
through  public  service,  as  his  veto  mes- 
sage alleged.  Rather,  it  provides  for 
meaiilngfui  Jobs,  jobs  not  now  being  per- 
formed In  our  society,  which  our  society 
needs  to  have  performed.  It  provides  for 
consultation  and  assistance  for  tboee  in 
public  service  employment  and  training 
for  them,  so  that,  if  those  Jobs  are  not 
providing  adequate  opportimltles,  they 
could  move  on  Into  other  employment — In 
our  free  enterprise  system.  If  Jobs  were 
available  In  our  free  enterprise  system,  or 
other  public  service  Jobs — or  Into  appro- 
priate training  programs. 

I  am  shocked  by  the  President's  down- 
grading of  the  dimensions  of  the  present 
unemployment  In  our  country.  It  is  a 
widespread  situation,  affecting  niilllons 
of  citizens.  It  is  particularly  distressing 
in  California — with  a  7-percent  unem- 
ployment rate — where  we  have  suffered 
the  consequences  of  cutbacks  In  Qovem- 
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ment  expenditures,  man;  of  which  were 
wise  cutbacks  In  defense  and  elsewhere. 
The  messore  speclQcaliy  seeb  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  to  help  people  who 
have  lost  jobs  In  the  aeiospaoe,  defenee, 
and  construction  Industrie*  by  reoocnix- 
ing  the  problems  they  face. 

I  should  like  to  reemphaslze  the  aid 
this  measure  would  give,  if  It  can  be 
inssed  over  the  President's  veto,  to  vet- 
erans who  are  the  victims  of  present 
American  policy  that  places  them  In  a 
sort  of  double  Jeopardy:  By  being  first 
sent  off  to  Vietnam  to  risk  their  lives. 
where  many  have  been  kUled  and  many 
more  wounded,  and  then  when  those  who 
are  alive  return,  they  pay  a  second  price 
In  finding  themselves  unemployed  due  to 
deliberate  Government  policies  aimed  at 
stemming  inflation,  which  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  war  tiiese  veterans  tiave 
Just  fought  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  provisions  of  the  blU  lelatlng  to 
veterans  were  designed  to  expand  oppor- 
tunities to  find  employment  and  for  re- 
pmt-lng  back  on  services  to  veterans  in 
order  to  measure  what  more  needs  to  be 
done  for  our  veterans. 

Also  the  blU  exempted  disability  com- 
pensation and  QI  bill  allowances  from 
being  considered  as  part  of  a  veteran's 
income  in  determinliig  his  eligibility  for 
Job  training  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties (or  public  service  employment.  It 
also  provides  for  representation  by  vet- 
erans' organizations  on  manpower  serv- 
ices councils  in  the  local  communities  in 
order  to  give  veterans'  Interests  full  rep- 
resentation in  hnplementliis  the  Im- 
portant provisions  of  the  bill. 

I,  therefore,  urge  that  the  Senate  vote 
to  override  the  veto  tor  the  reasons  I  have 
Just  given,  and  the  many  other  reasons 
given  by  other  Senators. 

I  pay  tribute  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  NxLsoN)  for  the  most  able 
way  he  has  handled  the  bill.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr  J»vrrs)  for 
tils  spirit  of  compromise,  understanding, 
and  accommodation  In  moving  this 
measure  along  to  the  point  where  it  is 
now,  and  for  his  steadfast  allegiance  to 
this  only  bipartisan  piece  of  legislation, 
so  vitally  needed  by  our  country  at  this 
time. 

I  think  we  made  many  compromises 
and  bent  in  the  direction  of  those  who 
originally  opposed  the  bill.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  Is  a  measure  which  merits 
the  support  of  all  Senators  on  both  sides 

of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  BABTKE.  Mr.  Pmldent,  In  his 
veto  message  of  December  18,  1970, 
President  Nixon  stated  that  the  man- 
power reform  bill  he  sent  to  Congress 
was  "one  of  the  three  Itey  parts  In  a  pro- 
gram of  fimdamental  reform."  The  other 
aspects,  according  to  the  President,  are 
revenue  sharing  and  welfare  reform. 

Let  me  here  express  my  agreement 
with  the  President.  It  Is  indisputably  true 
that  the  manpower  legislation  which 
this  Congress  considered  for  more  than 
a  year  Is  vitally  important.  It  is  equally 
true  that  it  Is  an  essential  prerequisite 
to  meaningful  welfare  reform  and  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  problem  of  revenue 
sharing. 

It  Is  precisely  tor  these  reasons  that 
I  fliui  the  President's  veto  so  completely 
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inexplicable.  At  a  time  when  the  Senate 
oonttnuas  to  labor  mighmy  m  an  at- 
tempt to  achieve  meaningful  welfare  re- 
form, it  comes  as  a  shock  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  dismiss  out-of-hand  this  leg- 
islation which  received  much  bipartisan 
support  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House.  At  a  time  when  the  White  House 
has  not  yet  deigned  to  present  the  Con- 
gress with  a  woitoU>le  revenue-sharing 
propceal  for  hard-pressed  State  and  lo- 
cal governments,  the  veto  of  legislation 
which  received  the  support  of  the  Senate 
by  a  vote  of  68  to  13  Is  particularly  un- 
fortunate. If  the  President  truly  believes 
In  the  absolute  importance  of  legisla- 
tion such  as  this,  bow  can  he  rejeet  It 
when  it  is  so  clearly  the  constnietlTe 
product  of  bipartisan  compromise. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President  con- 
tends that  S.  3867  is  "completely  unac- 
c^taUe"  because  as  much  as  M  percent 
of  the  total  funding  in  the  bill  goes  for 
dead-end  Jobs  in  the  public  sector."  But 
what  does  this  mean?  Does  he  mean  to 
imply  that  Jobs  in  municipal,  county, 
and  State  jurisdlctlan  are  meaningless, 
mate-work  oecupations?  Certainly  the 
President  must  acknowledge  ttiat  in  the 
past  the  unemployed  have  been  trained 
for  a  wide  variety  of  Jobs,  but  that  a 
majority  of  them  found  no  work  when 
their  training  was  completed.  The  Bm- 
ployment  and  Manpower  Act  of  1970 
merely  provides  the  mechanism  whereby 
these  trainees  can  gain  some  actual  work 
experience  in  the  public  sector,  with  the 
expectation  that  most  of  these  trainees 
would  then  move  into  private  employ- 
ment when  the  opportunity  presented 
Itself.  While  it  is  true  that  the  Senate 
refused  to  force  a  Oxed  percentage  of 
these  trainees  to  move  out  of  Oovem- 
ment  employment  within  a  specified  j>e- 
nod,  it  is  also  true  that  several  safe- 
guards were  written  in  the  bill.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
could  reject  any  plan  submitted  by  a 
State  or  municipality  which  failed  to  in- 
clude provisions  for  upgrading  trainees 
and  encouraging  them  to  move  on  to 
better  paying  Jobs.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor is  also  given  power  to  cut  off  funds 
to  any  program  which  has  only  a  WPA- 
type  purpose. 

The  President  also  argued  that  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act  would 
only  perpetuate  and  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  narrow  program  categories  rather 
than  creating  the  "single,  broadly  de- 
fined manpower  program"  which  waa  to 
be  flawed.  The  authors  of  this  legislation 
argue,  and  rightly  so.  that  It  would 
achieve  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  consoli- 
dation that  the  President  views  as  de- 
sirable. It  is  their  estimate  that  ttiLi  bill 
would  reduce  the  number  of  individual 
manpower  sponsors  from  10,000  to  fewer 
than  500.  There  has  not  been  complete 
consolidation  because  It  was  believed  by 
the  overwbelBilng  majority  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  there  still  is  room  for 
innovative  action  at  the  Federal  level 
and  that  aU  authority  need  not  be  abdi- 
cated to  the  Stales  and  local  govem- 
menta. 

There,  then,  appear  to  be  the  two 
principal  arguments  for  the  veto.  I  find 
them  sorely  lacking  In  logical  compulsion 
or  factual  foupdatlon. 


December  21,  1970 

Apparently  as  on  aftertbouglit,  the 
President  also  argues  that  the  problem 
is  not  as  bad  as  the  Congress  would  have 
the  country  beUeve.  The  President  states 
In  his  message  that  "in^ation  is  reced- 
ing. The  economy  is  moving  up  "  In 
support  of  his  contention,  the  I^resldent 
points  out  tlMt  although  he  is  "not 
satisfied "  with  the  present  overall  un- 
employment rate  of  S.8  percent,  be  Im- 
plies some  satisfaction  with  the  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  heads  of  families, 
which  is  much  lower  at  3  percent.  The 
extremely  able  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  £lnployment.  Man- 
power, and  Poverty,  Senator  Nilso»,  has 
pointed  out  that  reference  to  the  unem- 
ploytnent  rate  among  heads  of  families 
is  virtually  meaningless  in  light  of  the 
bill's  purpose.  It  is  the  purtx»e  of  the  bill 
to  help  minority  groups,  and  among 
blacks  the  unemployment  rate  is  cur- 
rently 8.8  percent.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  to  help  the  young  and  unem- 
ployed. Among  young  men  16  to  19  years 
of  age  the  unemployment  rate  is  a 
.shocking  17.6  percent.  Among  nonwhite 
teenagers  the  rate  is  a  crippling  31J) 
percent. 

A  casual  reading  of  this  legislation 
would  reveal  that  it  was  not  designed  to 
help  the  average  "Beads  of  families." 
Almost  all  the  present  manpower  pro- 
grams which  would  be  affected  by  this 
legislation  have  an  abimdance  of  young 
people  in  them.  Almost  all  of  them  have 
a  substantial  percentage  of  nonwhites. 
In  light  of  these  facts,  how  can  the  Pres- 
ident use  the  unemployment  rate  among 
heads  of  families — which  is  surely  high 
enough  itself — as  some  sort  of  inciication 
that  the  problem  here  Is  being  met? 
Would  he  have  the  Senate  believe  that 
the  legislation  he  submitted  in  1969  is 
no  longer  needed?  I  would  surely  hope 
not,  given  the  indicators  which  show 
that  unemployment  will  likely  continue 
to  Increase  for  many  months  more. 

At  his  recent  press  conference,  the 
President  acknowledged  that  he  had  a 
duty  "to  work  with  those  men  and  those 
women  elected  by  the  people  in  1970."  I 
assumed,  apparently  incorrectly,  that  the 
President  was  pledging  himself  to  act 
constructively  with  the  Congress  on 
matters  such  as  the  Manpower  Act  I  as- 
sumed, api>arently  incorrectly,  tiiat  the 
President  would  view  this  leglslaUon  as 
the  product  of  earnest,  bipartisan  com- 
promise and  would  sign  It  even  though 
he  might  have  doubts  about  its  Imple- 
mentation. But  he  has  chosen  not  to  do 
that.  Rather,  he  has  chosen  to  take  a 
couiBe  which  I  find  indistinguishable 
from  his  conduct  at  other  times  during 
his  presidency  when  he  appears  to  have 
valued  partisan  advantage  more  highly 
than  constructive  legislative  action. 

Like  the  President,  I  am  interested  in 
seeing  that  the  country  achieve  an  eco- 
nomic recovery.  Unlike  the  Preeldent,  I 
think  this  vetoed  legislation  will  be  a 
valued  weapon  in  achieving  that  recov- 
ery. For  that  reason,  and  others  I  have 
indicated.  I  will  vote  to  override. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nnsom  for  the  One  work  he 
has  done  en  this  Un. 

Mr.  aiairrai.  Mr.  Fimdent,  ous  lev- 
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Islatlon  still  bean  the  title  "Manpower 
legislation,"  but  except  for  the  name, 
there  Is  very  little  In  the  legislation  that 
reflects  the  proposal  which  the  admin- 
istration originally  sent  up  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  proposal  was  made  well  over  a 
year  ago,  to  pull  together  into  an  etB- 
clent  and  manageable  whole  a  scattered 
battery  of  narrowly  aimed  manpower 
training  programs  which  have  grown  up 
"like  topsy"  during  the  1960's. 

The  administration  bill  would  have 
given  to  the  States  and  local  units  of 
govertmient  the  power  and  the  flT>nn>*|ng 
to  develop  and  operate  flexible  man- 
power programs  closely  attuned  to  the 
needs  of  the  States  and  the  local  com- 
munities. 

The  Bouse  passed  a  bill  that  embodied 
most  of  the  features  of  the  administra- 
tion bill — plus  some  notable  additions, 
such  as  a  program  for  transitional  pub- 
lic service  employment,  patterned  after 
the  manpower  administration's  already- 
operating  and  successful  program  of  pub- 
lic service  careers.  Public  service  careers 
would  have  placed  unemployed  disad- 
vantaged people  in  needed  public  Jobs, 
given  them  the  Instruction  and  other 
services  to  properly  qualify  them  for 
such  work — and  made  sure  Uie  new 
workers  were  not  forgotten,  but  kept  on 
moving  on  up  the  ladder  to  better-pay- 
ing advanced  steps  in  these  jobs  or  re- 
lated kinds  of  work. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  passed  a 
different  bill  which  Is  totally  unaccept- 
able to  the  administration. 

For  one  thing,  it  would  not  oiiiy  con- 
tinue the  categorical  programs  which 
the  administration  and  House  bills 
sought  to  consolidate  and  coordinate. 

The  Senate  bill.  Indeed,  added  on  more 
categorical  programs.  Under  the  Senate 
bill,  the  number  of  separate  categorical 
programs  was  increased  from  an  as- 
toimding  14  to  a  preposterous  22.  The 
result  is  even  more  rigidity  in  programs 
OS  to  which  the  administration  has  been 
seeking  flexibility. 

Moreover,  the  Senate  blU  adds  pro- 
visions to  the  public  service  employment 
program  which,  instead  of  encouraging 
and  enabling  workers  to  strive  for  eco- 
nomic Independence,  would  almost  chain 
them  to  purposeless,  make-work  Jobs  on 
the  public  payroll. 

The  agreement  that  came  out  of  the 
conference  committee  called  for  44  per- 
cent of  the  bill's  total  funds  to  be  spent 
for  dead-end,  going-nowhere,  public 
Jobs,  "niere  was  no  indication  that  these 
jobs  would  be  linked  to  prc^Kr  training 
or  to  any  plan  of  upgrading  to  higher 
steps  of  a  career  ladder. 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  agreed  to 
by  the  conference  commdttee  would  per- 
petuate the  bad  features  of  the  present 
legislative  mix  of  our  manpower  pro- 
grams and  it  would  add  some  incredible 
new  departures. 

The  administration  appropriately 
seeks  flexibility  and  versatill^  in  order 
to  meet  State  and  local  needs.  But  this 
bill  tightens  the  straltjacket. 

The  administration  seeks  a  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  patterned  after 
programs  for  Jobs  in  the  private  sector — 
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moving  the  Jobless  into  work  they  could 
perform  and  moving  them  up  as  they 
progressed. 

Unfortunately  this  bill  would  set  a 
jobless  public  service  employment  pat- 
tern in  which  there  would  be  no  reason- 
able hope  of  advancement  or  opportuni- 
ties for  advancement. 

The  administration  seeks  manpower 
programs  whi(^  wotild  open  up  career 
ladders  and  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment. But  this  bill  would  create  thou- 
sands of  dead-end  Jobs.  Surely  it  Is  not 
the  purpose  of  Congress  through  this 
bill  to  create  another  WPA-type  pro- 
gram— and  yet  that  would  be  the  effect 
of  this  legislation. 

This  administration  |s  committed  to  a 
strong  manpower  bill,  one  that  will  give 
States  and  communities  the  flexibility 
and  the  flnanclal  wherewithal  to  plan 
and  cam-  out  manpower  programs  that 
really  meet  local  needs. 

It  would  be  a  tougher  vote,  perhaps, 
Mr.  President,  to  vote  to  sustain  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  great  urgency  In  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  OEO  legis- 
lation now  on  the  books  would  not  expire 
until  June  of  1971.  And  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  does  not 
expire  until  the  middle  of  1972.  So,  by 
sustaining  the  President's  veto  and  up- 
holding his  veto  on  this  vote,  we  will  be 
giving  Congress  the  time  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  come  back  early  in  the  next 
session  with  a  better  bill  and,  hopefully, 
one  that  Congress  can  approve. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  those  Sena- 
tors who  are  expressing  dismay  at  the 
President's  veto  of  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act  of  1970. 

With  unemployment  at  its  highest  level 
in  nearly  a  decade,  a  Cliristmas  veto  of 
legislation  in  Congress  this  year  that 
could  help  alleviate  this  situation  la 
tragic. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  seen  in  their 
own  States  Just  how  effective  public  serv- 
ice employment  programs  can  be  It  Is 
difficult  to  understand. 

In  Arkansas,  the  Farmers  Union  has 
been  running  an  Operation  Mainstream 
program  for  the  last  several  years  tliat 
has  meant  dignity  and  useful  work  for 
thousands  in  rural  areas  of  chronic  un- 
employment 

The  act  would  provide  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  such  Jobs,  in  cities  as  well 
as  rural  areas.  These  are  Jobs  that  would 
be  planned  ond  administered  by  local 
citizens  and  officials.  Jobs  that  desper- 
ately need  doing  as  cities  and  States  en- 
counter the  fiscal  squeeze  of  the  reces- 
sion. 

The  veto  Is  especially  hard  to  under- 
stand at  a  time  when  the  President  Is 
urging  Congress  to  pass  a  massive  wel- 
fare reform  measure  with  the  slogan 
"workfare  Instead  of  welfare." 

Mr.  President,  "workfare"  without  jobs 
is  a  farce,  and  without  the  public  service 
employment  provisions   of   the   vetoed 


manpower  bill  the  Jobs  Just  wUl  not  be 
there. 

In  his  August  1969  message  the  Presi- 
dent asked  for  three  domestic  reform 
measures — revenue  sharing,  welfare  re- 
form, and  manpower  reform. 

All  the  specific  things  he  asked  for  in 
manpower  reform  are  in  the  congres- 
sionally  approved  act.  Yet  the  President 
has  vetoed  the  bill. 

TTiat  bill  provides : 

A  system  of  State  and  local  prime 
sponsors  to  replace  the  unwieldy  bu- 
reaucracy of  the  Lal3or  Department  for 
planning  and  administering  manpower 
programs. 

A  major  public  service  employment 
program,  with  a  minimum  of  $&00  mil- 
lion the  first  year  to  fund  $100,000  new 
jobs. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  involved  In 
our  consideration  of  this  veto  Inevitably 
comes  back  to  national  priorities — 
whether  we  can  redirect  the  course  of 
our  Qovemment  during  this  extremely 
critical  time  in  our  liistory — whether 
human  needs  and  values  must  (^onUnue 
to  be  subordinated  to  our  Oovemment's 
increased  obsession  with  militarism  and 
outer  space  exploration. 

In  a  recent  editorial  on  the  President's 
veto  of  the  Manpower  Training  Act  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  puts  this  question  in 
its  proper  perspective  by  asking: 

Wb;  Is  It  bad  to  subsldlza  «m{iloyment 
In  such  progranu  as  "Oreeu  Tbumb"  aiul  the 
Nelgliborbood  Toutli  Corps  but  good  to  sub- 
sidize employmeQt  Ln  the  aaroepaoe  Indua- 
try'fi  SST  project. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
and  other  editorials  recognizing  the  real 
issue  raised  by  this  veto  be  printed  in 
the  Rxcoas  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobs, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dec.  18,  10701 

POBSIDDTT   NXXOM'S   BAG   OV  SWITCUXS 

"Tbe  president's  big  tiling — that  be  baa 
been  bollenng  about — ^ta  tliat  be  Is  going  to 
bring  U£  together.  He  sure  as  beU  la  going 
to  bring  va  togetber — In  tbe  souf  line." 

Tbua  apolce  Lewl£  (Red)  Jobnson,  presi- 
dent of  the  Arltanaas  FarmerB  Union,  wllleb 
operatea  tbe  "Oreen  Tbmnb"  and  soma 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  projects  m  Aj- 
Irarmaa,  upon  hearing  Wednesday  of  Presi- 
dent Nlaon's  veto  of  the  1670  Manpower  Act. 

Tbe  veto  was  In  tact  an  Imxoedlate  exam- 
ple or  tbe  kind  of  priority  choices  Mr.  Nixon 
contlnuee  to  make  as  tbe  adinlnistrauon 
continues  to  bungle  the  cconoi^Uc  lasuee  be- 
fore the  nation  at  a  time  unemployment  has 
reached  6.8  per  cent.  On  tbe  same  day  tbe 
President  vetoed  tbe  Manpower  Act,  vhlcb 
would  liave  created  40.000  Jobs  (some  for 
bard-core  unemployed)  ttus  year  and  up 
to  300.000  by  1974.  be  was  also  threatening 
to  call  Congress  Into  special  Beeslon  after 
Obrlstmaa  to  act  upon  and  pass  tbe  appro- 
priation for  continued  development  of  tbe 
Euperaonic  transport,  wtlicb  some  supporten 
say  would  mean  employment  for  160,000 
highly  ilmied  worken.  As  If  that  were  not 
enough,  on  the  same  We<lnesday  the  news 
was  leaked  that  the  Nixon  admlnlsuation  Is 
considering  cutting  off  fluids  tot  tbe  Volun- 
teers In  Service  to  America  (VMTA),  whlsta 
Is  tbe  domestic  peace  corps. 

Mr.  Nixon  vetoed  the  Manpower  Act  be- 
cause It  "would  create  a  national  manpower 
program  that  would  relegate  large  numbera 
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of  workers  to  pcrmmnent  sulMtdlzed  «mplo7- 
ment."  The  question  r&lsed.  of  course,  Is  sim- 
ple: Why  Is  It  b&d  to  BubsldUee  employmeut 
in  such  programs  as  "Oreeu  Thumb"  knd 
the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  but  good  to 
subsidize  employment  In  the  aeroq»»ce  In- 
dustry's SST  project? 

Senator  Ralph  Tarborougb,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, which  drafted  the  Manpower  Act. 
says  his  committee  will  consider  TnBVtng  an 
effort  to  over-ride  the  veto.  We  would  Join 
Bed  Johnson,  who  says  3,400  ArlcaniAs  Jobe 
are  at  stake.  In  urging  the  Arkansas  congres- 
sional delegation  to  support  an  over-ride. 
This  is,  as  Mr.  Johnson  sayb,  "President 
Nixon's  Chrlstm^as  present  to  the  poor  people 
of  Arkansas'  but  Ckingress  still  has  a  chance 
to  replace  the  bag  of  switches  with  mean- 
ingful jobs. 

{From  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Dec.  19,  1970] 
Dbao  EirD 

In  vetoing  the  Emplojrment  and  Manpower 
Act.  President  Nixon  said  he  did  so  because 
the  public  servloe  employment  section 
"would  relegate  large  numbers  of  workers  to 
permAneni,  subsidized  employment.  Such  a 
program  would  limit,  not  expand.  Individual 
opportunity."  He  referred  to  the  Jobs  In  an- 
other sentence  as  "dead  end  Jobs  In  the  pub- 
lic sector."  This  so  dismAyed  him,  he  said, 
that  he  would  forgo  the  parts  of  the  bill  he 
desired,  the  reforms  of  administration  and 
procedure  in  training  programs. 

This  Is  strange.  The  Jobs  the  bill  contem- 
plates are  not  dead  end.  Democrats  in  Con- 
gress Insisted  and  won  the  point  that  the 
Jobs  be  career -or  lea  ted.  with  promotion  pos- 
sibilities and  training.  Mr.  Nixon  and  his 
supporters  In  Congress  insisted  that  the  Jobs 
be  menial,  low-paying  and  temporary.  Now 
he  vetoes  the  bill  because  It  does  what  he 
said  be  wanted — even  though  it  doesn'tl 

Public  service  employment  paid  for  by  the 
federal  government  Is  particularly  desirable 
in  cities  and  counties  where  the  poverty  of 
the  cltlsens  leads  to  poverty  of  services 
(which  leads  to  more  poverty  for  the 
cltlsens  .  .  .).  This  act  provided  that  such 
cities  as  Baltimore  with  high  un-  and  under- 
employment and  deteriorating  services, 
would  be  helped  most.  Under  this  act,  fed- 
eral aid  for  perhaps  3,000  needed  Jobe  In 
police  work,  education,  recreation,  health 
and  pollution  control  would  be  forthcoming. 
Without  this  sort  of  federal  assistance,  the 
cities  are  the  ones  relegated  to  a  dead  end. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  18.  1970] 
Rzororrr  oh  Manpowu  Rkform 

President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  manpower 
bill  Is  an  expression  of  executive  inHexlblUty 
that  wUl  disadvantage  both  the  unemployed 
and  the  cities  that  could  use  their  services 
tn  productive  public  Jobs. 

The  bill's  language  provided  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  all  the  latitude  he  needed  to  make 
sure  that  the  employment  opportunities  pro- 
posed for  the  public  sector  did  not  turn  into 
dead-end  Jobs,  much  leas  leaf-raking  activi- 
ties of  the  kind  the  President  conjured  up 
with  his  contemptuous  reference  to  the  WPA 
of  the  thirties. 

There  was  some  substance  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
complaint  against  the  freezing  Into  the  bill 
of  specific  categories  of  Job  training  In  par- 
tlcttiar  pTOgTAniB,  but  even  on  this  point  the 
objections  Ignored  the  discretion  vested  in 
the  Labor  Secretary  to  decide  on  fund 
allocations  and  other  details. 

InSTltahly,  the  unemployed  will  Interpret 
the  veto  as  a  mark  of  the  low  priority  the 
Administration  gives  their  problems  as 
against  the  solicitude  it  shows  for  ailing 
defense  manufacturers  and  railroads  and  Us 
strong  fight  in  support  of  the  SST.  That  sense 
of  limited  ooacem  for  human  problems  will 
be  deepened  by  the  simultaneous  disclosure 


that  the  White  House  Is  considering  a  cut-off 
In  funds  for  VISTA  as  part  of  a  33  per  cent 
slash  In  all  antlpoverty  appropriations. 

For  the  hard-pressed  citit's,  the  veto  means 
another  despairing  wait  for  adequate  answers 
to  problems  they  cannot  meet  without  laz^e- 
scale  help  from  Washington. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Poet.  Dec.  18,  16701 
SraAHOX  Vrro  or  the  Marpowu  Bn.L 
President  Nixon's  veto  of  the  employment 
and  manpower  blU  Is  a  strange  sequel  to  his 
pull-together  appeal  In  his  news  conference 
la.st  Friday.  At  that  time  he  said  that,  with 
the  election  over,  he  has  a  responsibility  "to 
work  with  those  men  and  those  women 
elected  by  the  people  In  1970"  and  that  he 
bopwd  Democrat«  and  Republicans  would 
work  with  him  on  future  programs.  But  his 
veto  probably  kills  a  bill  on  which  there  was 
a  large  measure  of  compromise— a  bill  de- 
signed to  aid  the  economic  recovery  in  which 
be  Is  so  much  interested. 

The  President  rests  his  case  on  two  chief 
complaints  about  the  bill.  First,  he  contends 
that,  as  finally  passed.  It  would  perpetuate 
and  increase  the  "narrow  categorical  pro- 
grams" which  he  wished  to  abolish  In  favor 
of  "a  single,  broadly  defined  manpower  pro- 
gram."  Second,  be  says  the  bill  Is  "completely 
unacceptable"  because  44  per  cent  of  the 
funds  authorized  would  go  for  "dead-end 
Jobs  In  the  public  sector. "  These  "WPA-type 
Jobs,"  he  says,  would  not  expand  Individual 
opportunity  but  would  "relegate  large  num- 
bers of  workers  to  permanent  subsidized  em- 
ployment." 

If  these  objections  rested  on  solid  ground, 
a  veto  would  appear  to  be  Justified.  But  the 
President's  view  of  the  bill  differs  sharply 
from  that  of  its  sponsors.  Instead  of  creating 
more  uncoozdinated  programs,  sponsors  of 
the  bill  say.  It  would  achieve  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  consolidation  the  President 
requested.  One  estimate  Is  that  the  bill  would 
reduce  the  number  of  sponsors  of  manpower 
programs  from  10,000  to  possibly  400.  The 
Senate  refused  to  go  all  the  way  with  the 
administration's  proposed  merger  of  man- 
power training  programs  under  tbe  authority 
of  the  sUtes  and  cities,  because  It  believed 
that  there  Is  still  room  Cor  some  Innovative 
or  demonstrative  training  programs  on  the 
federal  level.  It  Is  difficult  to  find  Justification 
of  the  veto  in  this  relatively  minor  deviation 
from  tbe  White  Bouse  view. 

Far  more  serious  is  the  fear  that  the  bill 
would  subsidise,  make  work  of  the  type  that 
was  discredited  during  the  great  depression. 
But  Congress  built  In  substantial  safegiiards 
against  any  reversion  to  WPA  days.  Tbe  basic 
purpose  of  this  section  of  the  bill  Is  to  pro- 
vide training  for  persons  who  could  be  use- 
fully placed  in  state  and  local  governmental 
Jobs  that  are  not  now  filled.  Many  of  these 
Jobs  are  in  hospitals,  public  recreation,  sani- 
tation service  and  so  forth.  In  the  past  tbe 
unemployed  have  been  trained  for  a  great 
variety  of  Jobs,  but  many  have  found  nothing 
to  do  at  the  end  of  their  training.  Congress 
proposed  to  provide  funds  so  that  they  could 
get  some  actual  work  experience  in  the  public 
service,  with  the  expectation  that  most  of 
them  would  then  gradiute  Into  private  em- 
ployment. 

liie  Senate  refused  to  compel  a  fixed  quota 
of  the  trainees  to  move  out  of  public  Jobs 
within  a  specified  period.  But  it  wrote  several 
safeguards  Into  the  bill.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  could  reject  any  state  or  mimlclpal 
plan  lacking  provisions  for  upgrading  train- 
ees and  helping  them  to  move  on  to  better 
Jobs,  "nie  bin  as  passed  would  also  require  an 
annual  review  of  the  situation,  with  power 
In  tbe  secretary  to  cut  off  funds  for  any 
program  that  might  lapse  Into  the  WPA  pat- 
tern. 

Some  of  the  language  in  the  veto  message 
raises  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
President  fully  understands  what  Congress 


was  trying  to  do.  It  la  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
further  scrutinize  the  bill  with  the  help 
of  Senator  Javits  or  the  VS.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  whose  spokesmen  were  clamoring  to 
be  heard.  Rumor  has  It  that  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  were  also 
eager  to  have  tbe  bill  signed. 

If  Congress  falls  to  [lass  the  bill  over  the 
President's  veto,  it  seenw  probable  that  the 
controversy  will  Oare  up  again  in  tbe  tense 
political  atmosphere  of  1B72  when  the  pres- 
ent Manpower  Training  Act  expires.  Tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  WeU 
fare  has  Indicated  that  It  will  have  no  time 
for  manpower  legislation  in  the  1971  sessions. 
An  upset  of  this  veto  could  In  the  end  be  an 
advantage  to  tbe  President  as  well  as  to  the 
unemployed  who  are  looking  for  additional 
training  and  opportunities. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  tele- 
grams from  my  constituents  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  these  manpower  programs  at 
the  local  level  express  unanimity  in  urg- 
ing the  Senate's  override  of  this  veto. 
These  people,  Mr.  President,  who  deal 
with  these  programs  on  a  day-to-day 
basts  are  perhaps  the  most  knowledge- 
able about  their  practical  benefits,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  give  my  constituents* 
advice  great  weight  in  matters  such  as 
this.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  telegrams  I  have  received  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

Brtn-Kuurr,  Anc 
Senator  Wjliaah  FuLsaiOHT, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Wasfiington.  D.C.: 

We  would  appreciate  your  vote  to  over  ride 
the  President's  veto  of  the  man  power  bill. 
Billy  M.  Oarth,  County  Clerk.  Prairie 
County;  Representative  Tucker,  Coun- 
ty Judge;  Elmer  Clark.  Justice  of  the 
Peace;  Marvin  King,  City  Councilman; 
K.  L.  Peder.  City  CouncUman;  R.  E. 
Ingram.  Mayor:  W.  L.  Blaastngame; 
Sam  Weems,  Prosecuting  Attorney: 
Oene  Horn,  Merchant:  A.  L.  Berry,  Re- 
oorder-Treasurer:  J.  E.  Berry,  Post- 
master; Clifford  Barlow,  County  Treas- 
urer; John  P.  Bethell,  State  Represent- 
ative, District  34. 

CuuutsvxLtM,  Aax. 

Hon.  WXLLXAU  PnUOUOBT, 
Seriate  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  support  In  overriding  veto  on 
comprehensive  manpower  blU. 

Sheriff  Waltxe  Loopn. 

CUAKSVILUE,  AaX. 

Hon.  Wn.£,iAH  Fpummbt, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Urge  your  support  In  overriding  veto  on 
comprehensive  maz^wwer  bill. 

PRn,  TSTLOK. 

Puis.  Aas. 

Senator  J.  W.  FptaaiOHT, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WoMhtngton.  D.C.: 

Urge  you  to  override  President's  veto  on 
manpower  bill. 

B.  N.  Bnrca  Wsnx. 

Psais,  Abk. 
Senator  J.  W.  Tuitmmar, 
V.S.  Senate. 
Wathington,  D.C.: 

Would  appreciate  assistance  to  override 
President's  veto  on  manpower  bill. 

Dan  PKNtriMpTON, 

Jfoyor. 
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Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Finally,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, a  distinguished  Arkansan  who  is 
eminently  knowledgeable  in  this  ar«a, 
Mr.  Lewis  J.  Johnson.  Arkansas  Farmers 
Union,  tesUJied  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
about  the  outstanding  work  being  done 
in  the  manpower  field  in  our  State.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  testimony 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Stattmknt  or  Lewis  J.  Johnson,  Akbiansas 
Pabhzbs  Union.  Littli  Rocic,  AaK..  Mat  14 
1D70 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted 
to  be  here  today  and  brletty,  I  want  to  touch 
on  a  lot  of  things  that  tbe  folks  ahead  of  me 
have. 

I  want  to  say,  being  almost  82,  I  am  very 
much  in  agreement  with  the  people  that  pre- 
ceded me  about  these  older  folks,  so  don't 
forget  ua.  We  started  in  1966  with  sponsoring 
tfae  program.  We  were  the  granddaddy  on  the 
NTU  program.  That  summer,  we  worked  16,- 
000  youngsters  and  spent  ^by^  mllUon. 

Since  that  time,  we  hove  worked  36,000 
youngsters  and  spent  over  ill  million.  So  It 
has  been  a  tremendous  thing  with  our  young 
people  In  Arkansas,  and  It  Is  one  of  the  great 
programs. 

It  ought  to  be  expanded  instead  of  retract- 
ed. We  have  had  youngsters  In  and  out  of 
school  and  this  program  has  put  them  on 
through  school.  So  for  goodness  sake  this 
program  should  be  expanded. 

We  had  a  mainstream  program  called  CEP 
we  subcontracted  for,  and  I  want  to  say  to 
you.  we  had  a  bomebuilders  program  under 
that.  One  of  the  most  disappointing  facta 
about  that  program  was  subcontracting 
under  Employment  Security  on  CEP.  There 
was  a  great  dlsttu-banoe  about  who  was  tbe 
boss,  labor,  or  Employment  Security,  so  the 
program  was  funded  in  March. 

They  wanted  to  do  comprehensive  plan- 
ning and  they  did,  and  It  took  them  to 
September  15,  and  then  It  took  a  memo- 
randum from  the  White  House  to  get  them 
started  with  the  program. 

We  started  and  had  bomebuilders,  nurses 
aides,  senior  cltlaens.  on  manpower  pro- 
grams, and  they  cut  out  programs  back,  3 
months  for  nurses  aides,  and  landscape 
gardnera.  and  finally  cut  those  categories  out 
all  together. 

We  flnaUy  trained  203  people,  most  of  them 
on  bomebuilders  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not  refer  them.  We 
li*dto  wait  until  Employment  Security  re- 
ferred them.  We  needed  a  crew  of  six  men 
and  a  foreman.  They  would  refer  us  to  one 
man  this  week  and  one  man  next  week,  so  I 
say  I  am  not  subcontracting  today  because 
you  cant  run  an  operation  like  that. 

We  finally  got  enough  men  to  start  the 
programs.  We  remodeled  private  homes  for 
low  Income  rural  people  under  the  604  loan 
You  are  familiar  with  that  type  of  loan. 

That  was  one  of  the  greatest  things.  Mr. 
Chalmaan,  that  could  happen  to  rural  people. 
Tou  have  no  conception,  unless  you  go  Into 
the  homes  of  these  families  that  have  never 
had  hot  and  cold  running  water  in  their 
house,  have  never  had  a  kitchen  cabinet  or 
a  bathroom  and  have  never  had  some  of  the 
ordinary,  everyday  things  of  life,  and  see 
them  borrow  1 1.500  and  see  a  new  roof  put 
on  their  bouse,  running  hot  and  cold  water, 
bathroom  fixtures  put  In,  beautiful  kitchen 
cabinets  buUt.  and  they  were  able  to  pay 
whatever  their  income  would  allow  them  to 
back  to  the  Farm  Home  Administration 
pay. 

Now  the  Labor  Department.  We  have  asked 
for  another  proposal  direct  from  the  Labor 


Department,  and  they  tell  us  there  is  some 
question  whether  what  we  did  with  that 
money  was  legal. 

So  I  want  to  say  this  to  you.  If  that  part 
of  the  program  Is  not  legal,  will  you  please 
change  it,  so  we  can  train  people,  and  train 
them  on  the  Job.  Besides  that,  we  gave  them 
some  related  Instructions. 

For  example,  we  would  hire  a  forenum. 
■A  lot  of  times  they  were  72  and  75  yean  old, 
retired,  and  we  would  have  half  a  day's  course 
teaching  them  to  cut  rafters,  or  how  to  read 
a  square,  and  those  things,  and  then  we 
would  have  a  class  in  reading  and  writing, 
and  In  some  cases  consumer  buying. 

This  can  be  one  of  the  finest  programs, 
and  I  am  waiting  now  for  a  ruling  from  the 
attorney  from  the  Labnr  Department, 
whether  or  not  they  will  fund  this  home 
buUdera  programs  that  we  are  propodng. 

We  can  repair  those  homes  and  train  those 
young  people  to  be  carpenters,  plimibers, 
painters,  electricians,  and  all  of  that,  and 
we  have  a  great  need  for  that  type  of  skilled 
workers  right  now. 

We  have  always  parUcipated  m  the  Oreen 
Thumb  program,  and  truly  that  Is  almost  a 
religion  in  Arkansas,  It  has  done  such  a  tre> 
mendotis  Job. 

We  also  promoted  since  1966  on-the-job 
training  programs,  and  I  might  say  out  of 
placement,  I  think  we  have  had  63  percent 
permanent  employment  out  of  over  1,000 
placed  in  a  3-year  period. 

We  have  operated,  and  are  still  operating, 
a  Displaced  Farm  Worker  program  under  mi- 
gratory labor,  and  we  contracted  with  a  col- 
lege at  Pine  Bluff.  We  have  placed  81  per- 
cent of  those  people  in  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  we  have  taken  the  head 
of  a  household,  a  young  girl  19  or  20.  with 
one  or  two  children,  the  head  of  a  household. 
that  had  a  high  school  education,  but  no 
employment,  and  In  the  first  year,  we  trained 
seven  of  them  for  secretaries,  and  most  of 
them  were  nonwhltes,  and  placed  every  one 
of  them. 

We  have  taken  the  hard-core  field  workers 
In  agriculture,  46  and  55  years  of  age.  and 
we  taught  some  of  them  to  be  seamstresses, 
and  then  we  got  a  loan  from  the  Farm  Home 
Administration  and  bought  them  machines 
and  put  them  In  business  on  their  own. 

So  actually  it  is  one  of  the  great  Joys  of 
my  participation  In  these  programs  to  see  the 
great  good  that  Is  done  with  underprivileged 
people. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know  and  I  know 
that  the  work  force  of  this  Nation  Is  grow- 
ing and  growing  and  growing,  and  that  pri- 
vate Industry  and  business  cannot,  and  will 
not,  be  able  to  employ  them. 

So  It  Is  going  to  be  necessary  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  me— I  certainly  dont  know  what 
we  would  do  without  you,  because  there 
must  be  work  jobs  provided,  not  only  for 
our  senior  citizens,  but  part  time  for  other 
people,  for  training  programs. 

We  have  a  larger  work  force,  and  as  we 
get  that,  we  must  go  back  to  shorter  work 
hours,  and  we  must  develop  work  programs 
by  the  Federal  Government.  3  days  a  week  or 
2  days  a  week  to  help  supplement  these 
Incomes. 

Let  me  throw  out  this  suggestion  If  I 
may:  The  Federal  Government  cant  meet 
all  of  this  tremendous  cost,  so  we  must  have 
a  matching  fund  somewhere  down  the  line 
by  the  States,  and  now,  we  must  lead  the  way 
through  our  pilot  projects.  Here  we  are, 
undoubtedly.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  most 
polluted  countries  in  the  world,  and  I  am 
proud  to  say  to  you  that  Arkansas  is  one 
of  the  five  cleanest  States  In  the  Nation. 

I  served  14  years  on  Pollution  Control  Com- 
mlsslone  there,  and  we  bad  one  of  the  finest. 
We  filed  our  Water  Quality  Act  With  the 
commission  act  the  first  in  the  Nation.  We 
have  our  air  code  act  already  approvad. 


What  I  am  saying,  though,  is  the  soUd 
waste  program  in  Arkansas  Is  a  disgrace  to 
human  society.  I  asked  a  proposal  from  the 
soUd  waste  people,  as  a  pilot  project,  to  work 
older  people  in  two  counties  to  make  a  total 
cleanup  by  working  with  the  county  officials 
and  city  ofllclala,  to  bury  these  cans  and 
refuse,  all  but  the  old  cars,  and  then  contract 
and  move  those  and  have  them  mashed  and 
sold  back  to  Industry. 

So  far  I  have  not  got  It  approved  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  they  said,  now  look,  your  pro- 
gram is  too  simple.  You  Just  dont  go  about 
picking  up  solid  wastes  and  you  have  to  hire 
an  engineer  and  tell  ua  if  your  proposal  Is 
feasible. 

I  didnt  know  there  was  anything  compre- 
hensive aboiK  taking  a  bunch  of  older  work- 
ers, with  trucks  the  city  will  furnish,  and 
they  wUl  dig  the  trench  and  will  backflU. 
and  we  will  clean  up  a  county  completeJy. 
cities  and  streets  and  countrv  roads,  and 
buUd  parks  along  the  highways  that  the 
people  can  put  their  rubbish  In.  and  the 
county  trucks,  then  wlh  pick  It  up. 

I  dont  see  anything  comprehensive  about 
that.  All  we  asked  them  for  was  salaries  for 
the  workers.  We  have  too  many  times.  Mr. 
Chairman,  made  a  hard  job  out  of  a  very 
simple  Job.  It  was  our  hope,  and  we  said  so, 
that  If  we  had  this  pilot  project  we  oould 
show  what  could  be  done  for  such  a  little 
money.  We  asked  our  legislature  to  give  us 
a  matching  appropriation,  or  some  addltloaial 
appropriation  for  other  counties  so  that  we 
would  pass  stricter  lawt  on  wayside  dump- 
ing, and  that  we  would  have  one  of  the 
finest  educational  programs  In  the  country 
from  It.  We  would  InsUIl  In  our  people  a 
pride  that  they  would  never  forget. 

We  hope  to  get  that  funded.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  with  the  soUd  waste  people.  It  is  over  In 
Cincinnati  now.  I  dont  know  whether  we 
win  or  not.  but  I  am  saying  to  you  that 
there  Is  enough  pollution  In  this  country 
to  be  cleaned  up  that  this  Government,  on 
a  matching  program,  can  keep  all  of  our 
senior  citizens  employed  on  a  clean-up  pro- 
gram for  the  foreseeable  futiire,  and  It  has 
got  to  t>e  done. 
There  Is  no  other  way. 
We  have  got  to  do  It.  We  have  plenty  at 
Jobs  to  be  done.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  Arkansu. 
We  are  very  fortunate  there.  We  have  the 
Ouachita  Mountain  range,  the  Boston  Moun- 
tain range,  and  of  course,  we  are  part  of  the 
Ozark  Mountain  range.  Over  the  past  few 
years  we  had  this  economic  development  area 
there,  and  this  one  there,  and  we  have 
planned  and  planned  and  planned. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  time  to  stop  plan- 
ning and  get  some  action,  and  do  some  of 
these  things  that  have  got  to  be  done. 

There  are  too  many  people  that  can  plan 
behind  a  desk,  but  do  not  have  the  very 
simple — well,  maybe  It  is  mule  sense  like 
myself,  to  go  out  and  do  a  very  simple  Job, 
Just  by  doing  It. 

Bo  I  say  to  you,  planning  u  necessary  In 
some  areas,  but  for  goodness  sakes.  let's  get 
some  action. 

In  Arkansas  today,  with  all  of  these  rec- 
reational areas  we  have,  you  cant  get  Into 
a  parking  area,  and  a  recreational  area, 
whether  it  is  State  or  public. 

It  Is  already  over  crowded.  So  we  have 
before  us  the  beautiful  areas  that  we  can 
develop  for  our  people  and  provide  the  Jobs. 
We  have  the  ugliest  waste  that  has  polluted 
our  country,  that  Is  out  there,  that  we  can 
see,  that  we  can  pick  up.  can  cover  up,  and 
make  our  country  beautiful,  and  it  seems 
to  me  we  need  more  men  like  you.  You 
know.  I  am  a  little  disturbed  about  otu-  so- 
ciety. Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  $300  bUIlon 
budget,  and  you  and  I  know,  or  I  think 
we  know,  with  my  little  training  In  rural 
economics.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you,  we 
have  got  to  keep  a  strong  naUonal  economy. 
We  have  got  to  keep  a  strong   national 
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badgM  to  liftT*  B  atrong  «»♦>»««]  economT 
n  bu  jQst  got  to  be  <l«cKl«d  wbere  w«  «n 
going  to  ipand  that  money,  and  I  un  cay- 
log  to  you.  In  an  affluiot  society.  It  U  moraUy 
wrong  to  BtAzt  with,  and  furtHermore.  I  don't 
think  the  society  will  stand  if  it  will  prortd* 
for  60  and  70  percent  of  our  people  a  high 
standard  of  living  and  the  othar  40  or  30 
percent  a  substandard  living. 

So  I  am  saylog,  then,  that  wbat  w  need 
to  do  ia  to  reevaluate  the  whole  program  of 
our  national  eooaomy.  With  thla  tremendoua 
budget,  on  natloaal  spending,  we  spend  that 
money  at  home  and  on  theas  domestic  prob> 
lema  that  must  be  taken  care  of,  and  that 
we  see.  then,  that  all  of  our  people  wUl  en- 
joy a  part  of  this  affluent  society. 

Now,  Ux.  Chairman,  la  closing,  let  me  eay 
tbla:  Uy  company  nor  I  never  made  a  tJ^rry^ 
out  of  tbeas  programs  we  sponsor.  To  ma  I 
dont  underatand  how  In  thl*  oountry  of 
ours,  that  the  national  reaources  put  bar* 
by  the  great  creator,  because  aome  person  or 
some  company  had  the  money  and  tba 
ability  to  extract  It  from  th«  eoll  or  from  the 
ground,  should  anjoy  and  raoatve  all  the  ben- 
eflu  of  It. 

It  Just  stjuuls  to  raasoo.  to  me.  that  the 
greatest  resources  we  have  la  people,  and 
people  should  share  In  these  great  beneflta. 
Now,  I  want  to  say  In  closing  that  X  tbaok 
you  for  your  great  leadenlUp  that  you  hav* 
shown,  and  I  think  technology  haa  far  out- 
stripped our  leadership  in  tbla  country  at 
this  time,  ACr.  Chairman. 

We  are  stiu  trying  to  Uve  way  back  in  the 
1930's.  We  have  too  many  people  and  I  dont 
mind  Baying  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  National  Manufacturers  Association  are 
a  part  of  tbem  that  still  beUeve  that  you 
have  got  to  have  a  large  reservoir  of  poor 
people  to  have  a  good  economy. 

I  dont  subscribe  to  that  phUoaophy,  Ifr. 
CbalTTnan.  l  believe  there  are  enough  bare. 
If  a  man  wants  to  work  or  a  woman  wants  to 
work,  they  ought  to  bave  an  mmortanlty  to 
work. 

I  dont  think  you  ought  to  make  blm,  ba- 
cause  If  be  does  not  want  to  work,  be  should 
not  have  to.  but  then  we  should  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  him  as  taiqiayerB. 

So  I  want  to  aay  that  we  have  got  to 
change  that  thinking,  that  sorry  people  have 
always  been  here  beoauaa  they  have  been  un* 
derprlvlleged. 

What  they  don't  understand,  the  blggast 
people  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  that 
through  the  free  enterprise  system  that  tbay 
have  operated,  they  have  created  these  un- 
derpnvUeged  people  and  have  perpetuated 
them  over  the  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  change 
that.  Decency  demands  it  and  we  have  been 
delighted  to  participate  In  these  programs, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you.  It  is  time  now  that 
wo  talk  about  »10  billion.  115  bmion,  tM 
bUllon. 

I  dont  agree  with  Dr.  Carstenson.  Ha  told 
you  be  could  uae  $136  mmion.  We  will  spend 
more  than  that  in  Arkansas,  we  wlU  spend  It 
in  a  year's  time  If  you  wUl  give  It  to  ua.  Mr 
Chairman. 

We  have  got  the  need.  Let's  i^end  some  of 
our  money  back  here  on  our  domeauo  orob- 
lems.  '^ 

TbanX  you  a  lot. 
Seziator  Nxlson.  Thank  you. 
I  am  familiar  with  the  kind  of  work  that 
has  been  done  In  Arkansas,  as  weU  as  Wiscon- 
sin, and  by  the  Farmers  Union,  and  It  has 
been  a  superbly  run  program  and  It  is  the 
only  program  I  know  of  In  which  I  have  yt 
to  bear— in  the  poverty  program— the  first 
complaint  from  anybody  about  the  program. 
It  has  broad  support  by  local  government 
offldala  who  are  close  to  hope  to  see  how 
eOectlvB   and   constructive  and   useful   tba 
program  Is. 
'Hiank  you  very  mufih. 
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I*.  CABsniiaoH.  Mr.  Obalrmui,  I  vould 
like  to  give  you  on*  bit  of  lAfonn&tlon  con- 
cenUQg  the  currvnt  funding  of  tllA  Main. 
stream  progr&m  before  we  doee. 

You  met  wltb  aeslstant  secretAry  Weber 
following  the  sdd-on  approprlatlona,  and  u 
you  remember,  there  were  41  million  plus  a 
minimum  of  16.8  million  that  wbb  suppoeed 
to  go  Into  new  careers  or  Mainstream. 

ThU  money  is  stlU  being  bandied  about, 
back  and  forth  between  OBO,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  as  recently  as  the  other  day,  Secretary 
Shulu  indicated  to  Congressman  Shrlver  of 
Kansas,  and  Warren  Magnuson,  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  that  they  still  had  not 
delegated  that  money. 

It  seems  a  real  shame  that  at  this  time. 
with  the  recession  and  all  the  problems 
that  this  effort  you  made  is  b«in«— perhaps 
I  am  being  a  UtUe  rough— but  It  Is  Uke  a 
football. 

They  are  blaming  each  other.  Labor  la 
blaming  OBO  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
says  It  Is  budget,  and  It  Is  going  back  and 
forth  In  a  nice  ping  pong  game  there 

At  least  that  15.8  million— maybe  I  am 
thinking  a  unie  amaU  here  In  terms  at  the 
12«  mllilon,  because  we  had  so  much  trouble 
g«tlng  15.8  million  unfrozen  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget  and  OBO  and  Labor  for 
Mainstream  programs. 

May  I  Join  Bed  In  larger  budgets,  a  we 
t»n  get  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  spend 
the  16  million  wtiich  was  authoriaad  this 
year.  ^^ 

Senator  Nxlson.  Thank  you. 
(Whereupon,  at  12:07  pjn..  the  subcom- 
mittee rsoened,  to  racoDTane  at  10  a  jn.,  Mon- 
day. May  18. 1970.)  ^^^ 


Mr.  JAVITS,  Mr.  President,  we  are  In 
trouble  over  the  time.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi may  have  3  minutes  without  It  be- 
ing charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
pbJecUon?  The  Caialr  hears  none,  and  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  when 
UUi  matter  came  up,  the  first  chance 
I  had  to  know  about  It  was  In  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  examined  It  then.  With  all  due  defer- 
f^..'"  ""^  ^^°  worked  on  It,  I  did  not 
think  It  met  the  situation  and  the  need 

I  made  further  mqairj  with  respect  to 
the  program.  I  mention  that  to  show  that 
I  have  been  Interested  In  the  subject  mat- 
ter. I  think  we  have  some  need  for  it 
However,  I  was  compelled  to  vote  against 
It  because  »9.5  billion  was  pledged  for  the 
next  3  years.  It  seems  that  whatever 
amount  the  authorization  bin  contains 
that  is  the  amount  appropriated  for  the 
next  3  years. 

The  program  had  in  It  all  the  other 
mounting  costs  and  tinbalaneed  budgets 
Furthennore,  It  woold  not  bring  about 
the  end  result 

Any  kind  of  manpower  training  pro- 
gram that  is  going  to  be  successfully  car- 
ried out  by  the  Federal  Government  cer- 
tainly must  have  the  administration  be- 
hind it,  the  executive  branch,  or  the  chief 
of  that  branch,  in  order  to  organize  it  and 
to  make  It  bring  a  return. 

The  President  said  that  It  Is  not  in  the 
baU  park  with  his  Ideas  of  what  we  need 
In  the  way  the  matter  should  be  ap- 
proached and  carried  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  having  thus  con- 
sidered the  procedure  and  the  admlnis- 
tratloa  of  It,  we  have  an  overwhelming 


reason  why  this  U  not  the  measure  the 
bill,  or  the  plan  to  meet  the  need,  what- 
ever that  need  may  be. 

So  for  that  reeaon  and  as  one  who  li 
mterested  In  the  bill,  I  shaU  certainly 
vote  to  sustain  the  veto,  I  hope  that  my 
coUeagues  seriously  consider  also  voting 
to  sustain  the  veto. 

Mr,  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD,  Mr.  President.  It  la 
with  deep  concern  that  I  view  the  Idan- 
power  Act  that  emerged  from  confer- 
ence and  was  vetoed  by  President  Nixon 
In  November.  5,8  percent  of  our  labor 
force  was  unemployed,  and  countless 
others  were  underemployed,  either  be- 
cause economic  demands  prevented  them 
from  working  a  full  40-hour  week,  or  be- 
cause their  talente,  for  lack  of  training 
were  being  underutilized.  At  the  same 
time,  many  Jobs  requiring  more  sophls- 
Ucated  sMUs  are  still  going  begging  Our 
manpower  programs  have  a  tremendous 
Job  ahead  of  them  If  they  are  ever  going 
to  be  successful  In  attacking  and  solving 
this  dilemma. 

The  first  thing  we  must  do  Is  to  reallw 
that  this  geogrmphlcaUy  and  eoonoml- 
caUy  diverse  country  contains  as  many 
different  economic  situations  as  there  are 
labor  market  areas.  We  all  know  that 
doctors  caimot  effectively  treat  the 
myriads  of  diseases  that  exist  In  this 
world  if  they  limit  themselvee  to  only  23 
specific  prescriptions.  Likewise,  we  can- 
not treat  all  the  unemployment  ills  of 
this  coimtiy  by  prescribing  22  different 
manpower  programs. 

But  that.  In  essence,  ia  what  this  pro- 
poeed  bill  is  doing.  Because  for  the  most 
part.  It  maintains  the  old  program  de- 
llneaUons,  specifically  offering  newnees 
by  consolidating  them  Into  13  separate 
categories.  It  builds  the  same  rigidity  into 
the  administration  of  the  entire  system. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  we  need  now  In 
an  Increasingly  diverse  society.  Is  to  re- 
verse the  trend,  and  Instead  of  merely 
providing  catchall  terms  to  matntjiri 
rigid  categories,  move  legislation  In  the 
direction  of  offering  flezlbUlty. 

When  I  supported  S.  3887.  I  had  a 
□umber  of  reservatlona  about  It,  one  of 
which  was  maintaining  this  dangerous 
fragmentation.  Involving  overlapping 
programs  which  would  do  little  or  noth- 
ing to  eliminate  the  Inefflclency  and 
wasted  resources  characteristic  of  the 
manpower  program  conglomerate, 

A  second  reservation,  closely  related 
to  the  first,  was  the  resulting  lack  of 
local  freedom  to  utilize  ingenuity  and 
creativity  to  research  and  develop  new 
programs,  tallormade  to  specific  geo- 
graphic area  and  economic  situations 

A  third  relates  to  the  public  service 
employment  section,  now  imder  Utle  HI 
which  I  felt  then,  as  I  do  now.  does  not 
have  adequate  built-in  safeguards  to 
offer  effective  incentives  to  local  adminis- 
trators to  Insure  that  trainees  would  be 
moved  on  through  and  out  of  this  pro- 
gram into  better  employment  In  the 
private  sector.  Without  such  safeguards, 
stagnation  and  Ineffectiveness  can  only 
result,  once  the  enrollment  quota  be- 
comes saturated.  By  not  providing  for 
constant  movement  tbrough  the  pro- 
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gnun,  this  bill  does  only  half  the  Job  of 
public  service  employment,  which  in  this 
case  oould  be  worse  than  not  undertaUng 
It  at  all. 

In  short,  I  feel  very  strongly  that  we 
need  comprehensive  manpower  reform. 
But  I  feel  that  we  need  a  comprehensive 
manpower  program  overhaul,  rather 
than  legislation  that  will  merely  pay  Up- 
servlce  to  the  word  reform,  as  this  act 
does.  Therefore,  I  regretfully  must  ad- 
mit, in  maintaining  my  loyal^  to  the  in- 
terests of  my  constituents  t>ack  In  Ore- 
gon, that  this  legislation  in  not  the  an- 
swer to  their  manpower  problems  or 
to  aun. 

SAT  HlOH-BOnifDIWC  TBIWCS,  BTTf  DO  WOI  SPeiTO 

HDNaT  ow  nsimMO 

Mr,  MONTOYA,  Mr,  President,  Pres- 
ident Nixon  has  again  shown  his  lack  of 
commitment  to  or  tmdei^tandlng  of  the 
economic  Ills  of  our  society.  His  recent 
veto  of  the  manpower  training  measure 
Is  ample  evidence  of  the  fact  that  he 
lacks  commitment  to  the  cause  of  train- 
ing the  growing  masses  of  Americans  for 
Jobs, 

Here  was  action  cm  the  part  of  the 
Congress  In  terms  of  a  $0,5  bllllan  com- 
mitment over  a  period  of  4  years.  Local 
governments  coifid  have  been  able,  with 
one-third  of  the  funds  Involved,  to  Initi- 
ate and  undertake  training  projects  for 
our  unemployed.  Another  third  was  to  be 
earmarked  for  direct  Federal  mainte- 
nance of  ongoing  Federal  programs  in 
the  job  training  area.  Several  of  these 
efforts  are  already  In  being,  and  are  ac- 
complishing significantly  successful  work 
in  training  those  who  otherwise  would 
have  received  nothing  In  the  way  of  hope, 
or  education. 

Several  of  these  programs,  such  as  the 
neighborhood  Youth  Corps  and  Job 
Corps  are  vestiges  of  that  bold  effort  to 
give  hope  to  the  hopeless  that  a  previous 
administration  began.  They  have  sur- 
vived stubbornly.  In  spite  of  adtninlstra- 
tlon  efforts  to  strangle  them.  Now  the 
President  seeks  to  administer  a  final 
death  blow  to  them.  We  must  prevent 
that  coup  de  grace  from  being  given. 

Such  programs  have  been  done  to  near 
death,  not  by  sudden  blows,  which  would 
km  them  then  and  there.  Rather,  they 
have  been  executed  or  brought  to  near 
extinction  In  salami  fashion — a  piece  at 
a  time,  Admlnlsti-atlve  execution  has 
been  employed  in  the  name  of  efllciency 
and  economy — excuses  for  killing  off  pro- 
grams which  offend  the  political  and 
philosophical  sensibilities  of  this  heort- 
lessly  conservative  administration. 

The  last  portion  of  this  bill  would  have 
established  a  new  series  of  programs  on 
public  service  employment.  Here  State 
and  local  governments  would  have  begun 
hiring  the  unemployed,  with  Federal  fi- 
nancial backing.  Yet  the  President  has 
taken  these  three  aspects  of  the  man- 
power training  program,  wrapped  them 
up  in  a  tight  ball,  vetoed  them  and  called 
them  "deficient."  Fascinating.  Here  is  a 
profoundly  enlightening  insight  Into  the 
inner-thinking  at  the  White  House. 

The  President  says  in  his  veto  message 
that  "as  much  as  44  percent  of  the  total 
funding  in  the  bill  could  go  tor  dead  end 
Jobs  In  the  public  sector,"  He  says  that 


"WPA  Jobe  are  not  the  answer  for  the 
men  and  women  who  have  them." 

Mr,  President,  I  submit  that  the  Presl- 
ent  has  become  more  than  a  little  iso- 
lated In  recent  months.  He  has  not  been 
listening  to  the  people  in  the  Nation  he 
leads.  He  has  not  looked  into  the  faces 
of  those  in  the  lengthening  lines  of  un- 
.  emt^oyed  men  and  women  who  are  now 
to  be  seen  everywhere.  He  has  not  been 
reading  financial  pages  as  news  of  clos- 
ing industrial  facilities  spreads  and 
spreads.  One  day  it  Is  a  gypsum  products 
plant  in  Rosario,  N,  Mex,  Sixty  workers 
out.  The  next  day  It  is  a  major  television 
tube  facility  m  Memphis  and  some  1,600 
workers  hit  the  streets.  Farm  prices  are 
at  depression  levels,  factory  profits  are 
at  lowest  levels  m  9  years.  Almost  5  mil- 
lion Americans  walk  the  streets  at  this 
cheerless  holiday  season,  looking  for 
work — any  work.  Retail  buying  sends 
store  managers  to  the  wall  in  despair.  He 
claims  there  is  no  need  for  WPA -type 
Jobs  and  vetoes  this  manpower  training 
measure  we  have  sent  him. 

Mr.  President,  another  Republican 
President  sat  in  the  White  House,  In- 
creasingly alienated  from  the  people  who 
dally  added  another  measure  to  their 
level  of  suffering.  He  too  turned  his  face 
from  the  realities  of  unempoyment.  He 
also  refused  to  go  along  with  suggestions 
that  would  have  placed  Federal  funds 
behind  public  works  types  of  Jobs.  Re- 
member? His  name  was  Herbert  Hoover. 
He  also  lived  in  a  paradise  of  self-delu- 
sion. He  too  watched  as  a  series  of  by- 
eiectloos  sent  his  party  down  to 
smashing  defeat. 

Now,  however,  Instead  of  closed  steel 
mills,  which  are  also  on  the  way,  we 
have  a  Nation  crawling  with  imemployed 
engineers.  Instead  of  day  laborers  filling 
the  ranks  of  Jobless,  we  have  white  col- 
lar and  other  managerial  types  standing 
in  unemployment  lines.  Tlie  names  of 
the  players  may  be  different,  but  the 
ecorecard  and  ball  game  remain  un- 
changed, 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  the 
shamefnl  picture  of  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent sitting  in  isolation  in  the  White 
House,  while  the  economy  of  America 
falls  to  pieces  around  us  as  a  result  of 
his  policies — and  he  sits  there  and  sits 
there,  telling  America  this  is  all  accord- 
ing to  plan— that  his  veto  of  the  man- 
power training  bill  is  correct.  Why?  Be- 
cause WPA-type  Jobs  are  not  good  for 
peo[de  desperate  for  them.  Try  and  tell 
a  starving  man  food  will  hurt  him. 

Mr,  President,  Santayana  once  said 
that  those  who  do  not  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  history  are  doomed  to  repeat 
than.  We  should  and  must  override  this 
veto. 

Mr,  HARRIS,  Mr,  President,  I  view 
with  grave  concern  the  President's  veto 
of  the  Employment  and  Training  Op- 
portunities Act,  In  vetoing  the  biU.  the 
President  stated  that  he  was  not  object- 
ing to  the  funds  authorized  for  the  bill, 
but  that  he  was  concerned  that  the  bill 
would  set  up  "dead  end"  public  service 
Jobs  of  the  WPA  type  which  were  not  the 
answer  to  the  problems  of  the  1970'e.  Be 
further  stated  that  the  bill  would  "re- 
legate large  numbers  of  workers  to  per- 
manent subsldlaed  employment." 


I  think  that  4.8  mmion  unemployed 
Americans  vrould  find  it  very  diffleult  to 
imderstand  or  accept  this  reasoning.  At 
a  time  when  imemployment  has  been 
made  to  rise  above  acceptable  levels  to 
help  fight  Inflation,  the  manpower  bill 
offered  some  help.  The  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  unemployment  rate  for  the  month 
of  November  was  5.8  percent,  an  Increase 
of  0,2  percent  over  the  October  figure. 

The  President's  statement  relative  to 
relegating  workers  to  "dead  end"  per- 
manently subsidized  employment  Is  lack- 
ing In  sufficient  Justification. 

A  study  undertaken  by  Harold  Shep- 
pard  for  the  Urban  Institute  in  1968 
clearly  dismisses  this  proposition.  The 
Sheppard  study  showed  that  at  least 
140.000  Job  opportunities  for  nonpro- 
fessionals alTMdy  exist  In  the  Nation's 
130  largest  cities.  These  are  Jobs  which 
are  existing  and  available  now.  The  fact 
that  they  exist  clearly  negates  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  opponents  of  public  service 
employment  that  the  Jobs  will  represent 
make  work  or  dead  end  jobs. 

The  National  Cominisslon  on  Tech- 
nology, Automation,  and  Economic  Prog- 
ress estimates  that  there  are  more  than 
5  million  additional  Jobs  which  could  be 
filled  In  the  public  sector. 

How  much  longer  will  this  administra- 
tion continue  to  call  for  cuts  in  appro- 
priations for  domestic  programs  and  ask 
that  we  compromise  beyond  reasonable 
limits  on  legislation  designed  to  afford 
equal  opportimltles  and  better  living  con- 
ditions for  our  own  citizens  here  in 
America? 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  prominent 
individuals  and  organizations  have 
shown  support  for  the  Employment  and 
Training  Opportunities  Act.  Such  orga- 
nizations as  the  D.8.  Conference  of  May- 
ors, the  National  League  of  Cities.  AFL,- 
ClO,  Governors,  and  civil  rights  groups 
are  among  the  supporters  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Finally.  Mr,  President  let  me  say  that 
the  bill  vetoed  by  the  President  Is.  per- 
haps, the  single  most  Important  piece  of 
manpower  legislation  to  pass  the  Con- 
gress in  recent  times.  It  would  have  done 
much  to  reorganize  and  consolidate  exist- 
ing manpower  programs  and  legislation 
into  one  comprehensive  package.  At  pres- 
ent there  are  more  than  10,000  separate 
sponsors  of  manpower  programs.  The 
vetoed  bill  would  greatly  reduce  the 
number  of  sponsors  to  approximately  400. 
The  Coagress  was  pleased  with  the  new 
effort  to  reorganize  Federal  manpower 
activities  and  voted  to  adopt  the  measure 
by  68  to  13  In  the  Senate  and  ITl  to  159 
In  the  Hot^e. 

On  numerous  occasions  many  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  addressed 
themselves  to  the  need  for  reorienting 
the  Nation's  priorities  In  order  that  we 
might  do  more  for  those  here  at  home. 
Surely  there  is  no  way  that  we  can  more 
significantly  do  this  than  through  the 
process  of  providing  the  opportunity  for 
the  employment  of  our  dtlzens.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  on  the 
subject  of  employment  for  the  poor  m 
connection  with  the  family  assistance 
plan  now  before  the  Senate,  The  Presi- 
dent's veto  Is  directly  inconsistent  with 
his  advocacy  of  FAP. 
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Every  able-bodied  American  citizen  has 
a  moral  and  economic  right  to  a  decent 
Job  at  a  decent  wage.  I  believe  that  every 
citizen  baa  a  right  to  share  in  the  Nation's 
productivity  and  wealth.  Accordingly,  in 
the  name  of  many  unemployed  American 
citizens.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  ttil>  Important  bill. 
EMn.oTMsirr  and  the  manpowck  nu, 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  the 
vote  of  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Act  by  the  President  raises  a  profound 
challenge  about  the  nature  of  our  so- 
ciety and  the  role  which  government 
must  play. 

The  government  of  a  free  economy 
faces  no  more  crucial  a  test  than  its  abil- 
ity to  Insure  lasting  and  productive  em- 
ployment for  aU  those  willing  and  able 
to  work. 

And  the  supreme  test  is  to  see  whetber 
a  free  economy  such  as  ours  can  not  only 
maintain  high  employment,  but  can  di- 
rect the  energies,  skills,  and  productive 
capacity  of  a  war-oriented  economy  to 
the  enormous  needs  of  a  peaceful  so- 
ciety. 

This  Is  the  double  challenge  we  are 
facing — and.  I  think,  failing.  We  must 
reverse  the  skyrocketing  rise  in  unem- 
ployment which  has  added  nearly  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  jobless  to  the  ranks  of  the 
imemploycd  in  the  past  year — 30.000  in 
Minnesota  alone.  And  we  must  reorder 
our  priorities  and  apply  our  technology 
and  skills  to  human  and  domestic  needs 
such  as  health  care,  education,  the  re- 
storation of  our  environment,  the  re- 
vltallzation  of  our  rural  economy,  and 
the  rebuilding  of  our  cities. 

The  failure  of  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion to  maintain  economic  growth  and 
full  employment  Is  known  to  all — not 
lust  to  the  4.600.000  jobless,  but  to  all 
Americans  who  feel  the  loss  of  the  t43 
billion  in  wealth  we  have  lost  this  year. 

But  the  challeD«e  of  the  next  2  years  Is 
not  simply  to  put  these  men  and  women 
back  to  work.  We  must,  at  the  same  time, 
convert  from  an  economy  dominated  by  a 
war  in  Vietnam,  by  a  legacy  of  incredible 
waste  In  the  Pentagon,  and  by  the  enor- 
mous expense  of  placing  men  on  the 
moon — to  an  economy  devoted  to  the 
betterment  of  our  human  environment. 

On  top  of  the  millions  whose  jobs  have 
been  sacrificed  to  a  misguided  policy  of 
"economic  restraint "  will  come  more  mil- 
lions— scientists,  engineers,  and  skilled 
workers — displaced  by  the  end  of  a  war- 
time economy  and  the  hoped-for  re- 
ordering of  priorities.  And  on  top  of 
these  will  come  the  Inevitable  yearly  ad- 
dition—over a  million  a  year — to  the 
labor  force;  returning  GIs,  young  people 
.-seeking  their  first  jobs,  and  coDege  grad- 
uates— 800.000  In  1974  alone — aU  seek- 
ing the  jobs  that  are  Inadequate  for  our 
labor  force  of  today. 

I  wHcome  the  cuts  which  have  already 
been  made  in  the  space  and  Pentagon 
budgets.  The  Congress  last  year  cut  t6.5 
billion  worth  of  waste  from  the  Pentagon 
budget.  We  are  cutting  out  t2  billion 
this  year.  And  I  think  we  have  a  health- 
ier defense  capability  t)ecause  of  It. 

But  you  cannot  eliminate  nearly  1 
million  Jobs  without  redirecting  these 
skills  and  facilities  into  those  areas  of 
desperate  domestic  need.  Over  370.000 
civilian  jobs  and  450.000  Oovemment 


Jobs  bad  been  eliminated  by  this  summer 
with  nearly  a  million  more  to  be  directly 
or  indirectly  lost  within  the  next  year. 

Minnesota  with  some  30,000  defense- 
generated  jobs,  has  lost  perhaps  6.000  of 
these  since  the  peak  year  of  1968. 
Scientists,  engineers,  and  highly  skilled 
workers  are  discovering  for  the  first  time 
the  tragedy  of  unemployment  aiid  the 
fundamental  hollowness  of  an  economy 
fed  by  war,  space,  and  Pentagon  waste. 

Like  the  war-fed  inflation,  the  war- 
time economy  was  inherited  by  the  pres- 
ent administration.  But  like  its  policies 
toward  inflation  and  unemployment,  the 
policies  of  this  administration  toward 
the  grave  protilems  of  defense  conver- 
sion have  been  totally  lacking.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  real  jjolicy  today  toward  the 
conversion  from  wartime  to  peacetime 
production — anymore  than  there  are 
policies  to  make  jobs  for  the  millions  of 
unemployed  or  for  the  control  of  our 
persistent  Inflation. 

Like  Its  approach  to  every  other  eco- 
nomic problem,  the  policy  of  this  ad- 
ministration toward  defense  conversion 
is  to  "wait  and  see" — to  "let  the  market 
adjust" — and  to  aUow  millions  of  highly 
skilled  and  highly  educated  men  and 
women  wonder  why  they  cannot  begin 
now  to  put  their  knowledge  to  work  on 
our  environmental  crisis,  our  desperate 
housing  shortage,  our  archaic  trans- 
portation system,  our  crumbling  cities, 
or  our  sick  and  malnourished. 

We  have  taken  the  first  steps — how- 
ever small  and  tentative — toward  an  end 
to  the  war  in  Vietnam  and  a  reordering 
of  our  national  priorities.  Let  us  not 
throw  away  the  limitless  potential  of  this 
step  by  proving  ourselves  unable  to  real- 
ize that  we  can  do  with  these  resources. 
Let  us  not  step  from  the  wasted  billions 
upon  moon  shots,  armaments,  and  unnec- 
essary Pentagon  hardware  to  the  even 
more  unconscionable  waste  of  still  higher 
unemployment. 

We  cannot  afford  to  stumble  into  the 
blessings  of  peace  with  no  adequate  plan. 

We  caimot  afford  to  reorder  our  pri- 
orities only  half  way,  cutting  out  billions 
of  dollars  of  Pentagon  waste  without  re- 
directing those  billions  Into  productive 
work. 

The  Congress  has  faced  up  to  Its  re- 
sponsibilities to  provide  a  positive  pro- 
gram for  reordering  our  priorities.  We 
have  added  funds  for  education,  over  the 
President's  veto.  We  have  continued  the 
HlU-Burton  hospital  construction  pro- 
gram, also  over  the  President's  veto.  We 
have  added  funds  for  water  pollution  and 
for  urban  renewal.  We  have  refused  to 
accept  the  administration's  ill-advised 
cuts  In  health  research.  We  have  added 
funds  for  veterans'  medical  care. 

But  the  most  Important  action  taken 
by  this  Congress  to  deal  with  our  fester- 
ing economic  crisis  was  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act.  "This  act  gave  the 
Administration  the  basic  structural  re- 
forms which  It  sought.  It  reduces  the 
number  of  grantees  from  10.000  to  about 
400.  But  the  President  vetoed  the  bill 
essentially  because  of  Its  job-creation 
provisions.  He  also  objected  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  certain  categorical  pro- 
grams. 

Referring  to  the  public  service  Jobs 
which  the  bill  authorized,  the  President 


said  the  program  would  "relegate  large 
numbers  of  workers  to  permanent,  subsi- 
dized employment."  He  said  "Such  a  pro- 
gram would  limit,  not  expand,  individual 
opportunity."  Surely,  this  la  a  new  con- 
cept. How  can  a  job  for  an  unemployed 
person  limit  his  opportunity? 

Why  does  the  President  suddenly  find 
public  service  employment  is  Inherently 
undesirable?  In  1969,  12.7  million  people 
in  the  United  States  worked  for  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments.  Perhaps 
the  biggest  single  category  of  public  em- 
ployment is  teaching  school.  Is  a  school 
teachers  Job  any  less  "dead  end"  than 
the  teachers'  aide  positions  which  the 
bill  would  authorize. 

These  new  positions  would  be  proposed 
by  State  and  local  officials  for  perform- 
ing needed  public  services.  Could  it  be 
that  the  President's  objection  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  these  jobs  would  be  sub- 
sidized by  the  Federal  Government? 
What  about  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
Federal  grants  which  now  subsidize  road 
building,  and  water  pollution,  and  ele- 
mentary education,  and  meat  inspection, 
and  flood  control,  and  medical  research? 
It  cannot  be  simply  that  these  jobs 
would  be  federally  subsidized.  Indeed, 
the  administration  has  agreed  to  sup- 
port the  proposed  public  service  jobs  for 
welfare  recipients  which  will  be  offered 
as  an  amendment  to  the  family  assist- 
ance program. 

Public  service  employment  has  been 
growing  steadily  in  the  United  States.  It 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  20 
years,  from  only  6.4  million  in  1950  to 
about  13  million  today.  The  total  num- 
ber of  new  public  service  jobs  authorized 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act  would  be  imder  400.- 
000.  This  is  only  e<iual  to  the  annual  in- 
crease which  we  have  been  experiencing 
in  public  employment.  A  recent  study 
showed  an  unmet  need  for  5  million 
badly  needed,  additional  jobs  In  the  pub- 
lic service. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  contains  all  the 
provisions  looking  toward  training,  up- 
grading, and  movement  Into  private  sec- 
tor Jobs  that  were  in  the  House  bill  and 
favored  by  the  President.  It  lacks  only  a 
punitive  provision  to  cut  off  funding 
when  it  proves  Infeaslble  to  transfer  a 
person  from  public  employment  to 
private. 

What  the  manpower  bill  would  do  Is 
make  It  possible  for  hard-pressed  States 
and  cities  to  offer  liadly  needed  services 
for  example,  in  nursing  homes,  day  care 
centers,  hospitals  and  schools.  Public  Im- 
provements would  also  be  aided,  such 
as  parks,  roads,  urban  renewal  and  pol- 
lution control. 

It  also  would  guarantee  for  the  first 
time,  a  fair  share  In  manpower  programs 
for  migrants.  Indians,  older  persons  and 
those  who  do  not  speak  English  as  their 
first  language.  The  Congress  has  learned 
only  too  well  that,  without  such  statu- 
tory assurances,  these  groups  will  be  left 
out. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  con- 
ceived an  imaginative  and  far-reaching 
approach  to  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
persistent  unemployment  in  an  Inflated 
economy.  It  siibstantially  carries  out 
one  of  the  President's  three  principal 
legislative  recommendations  for  welfare 
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and  manpower  reform  and  for  revenue 
sharing. 

Apparently,  the  administration  does 
not  accept  the  apprttach  of  our  bill  be- 
cause It  conflicts  with  the  President's 
game  plan  for  cooling  the  economy 
through  high  unemployment.  As  every- 
one now  realizes,  this  plan  depends  on 
putting  more  and  more  people  oirt  of 
work.  Since  last  November.  1.9  million 
have  been  added  to  the  ranks  of  the  un- 
employed— raising  the  figure  to  5.8  per- 
cent of  the  work  force,  or  4.6  r.iillion 
people.  This  Is  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  In  7Vi  years. 

I  think  it  Is  time  for  the  administra- 
tion to  stop  playing  games  with  Ameri- 
can workers.  What  we  need  is  more  jobs. 
Our  bill  would  provide  those  Jobs.  I 
hope  that  the  House  and  the  Senate  will 
meet  their  responsibilities  and  vote  to 
enact  this  landmark  bill  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President.  I  >'leld  4 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  minols. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  Is  recognized  for  4  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
much  regret  that  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  I  must  vote  to  override  the 
President's  veto.  I  regret  doing  so  be- 
cause I  know  how  very  deeply  the  Presi- 
dent feels  about  the  matter. 

I  bdleve  so  deeply  in  the  concept  of 
public  service  employment — and  this 
seems  to  be  a  good  concept  at  a  time  of 
underemployment  and  unemployment — 
that  rather  than  scrap  this  program  and 
start  over  again,  I  think  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  enact  this  bill  and  to  modify  and 
amend  the  program  at  some  later  time 
if  that  should  prove  necessary. 

I  support  what  the  Senate  has  pro- 
duced and  I  supported  and  voted  for  It 
in  the  original  Instance  as  well  as  In  the 
conference  report. 

I  do  so  for  several  reasons.  First,  I  be- 
lieve that  today  the  Federal  Oovenmient 
through  the  welfare  reform  bill  Is  mov- 
ing to  take  over  more  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  welfare.  We  should  also  move  very 
rapidly  to  do  as  much  as  we  possibly 
can  to  provide  employment  rather  than 
just  welfare  for  people. 

Second.  I  think  this  bill  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  administration's  prin- 
ciple because  just  yesterday  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  an- 
nounced Urat  he  was  creating  30.000 
Jobs  In  HUD  to  take  the  scientists  who 
are  unemployed — and  there  are  45.000 
of  them  imemployed — and  put  them 
to  work  on  the  problems  with  which  HUD 
is  concerned.  So.  in  principle  the  admin- 
istration has  accepted  the  fact  that  they 
are  going  to  have  to  provide  employment 
rather  than  to  have  idle,  imemployed 
scientists  sitting  at  home  doing  nothing 
and  drawing  welfare  when  there  are 
problems  that  the  Nation  faces  now  that 
these  brilliant  men  can  put  their  minds 
to  solving. 

Third,  I  wHI  vote  to  override  the  veto 
because  I  think  It  Is  consistent  with  what 
the  American  people  want.  I  have  sur- 
veyed a  number  of  times  the  attitude  of 
people  in  my  State  as  to  whether  they 


agreed  with  the  principle  that  a  man  who 
Is  able  and  willing  to  work  should  have 
a  Job,  and  not  Just  welfare  and  that  he 
should  have  a  job  even  If  the  Government 
must  t>ecome  an  employer  of  last  resort. 

I  would  say  that  75  to  80  percent  of 
the  people  In  the  State  of  Illinois  re- 
sponded favorably  to  that  inquiry. 
,  I  have  heard  it  said  that  people  do  not 
want  WPA  projects.  I  relate  a  personal 
Incident  in  the  days  of  the  thirties  when 
WPA  furnished  Joljs. 

I  knew  a  family  on  relief.  That  family 
was  mortified  to  accept  any  benefits  with- 
out working  for  them.  However,  they  had 
no  alternative.  The  husband  was  unem- 
ployed. The  wife  could  not  find  a  job. 
She  was  an  unemployed  musician.  In 
those  days  who  wanted  to  employ  a 
musician? 

The  State  of  Illinois  created  the  Illi- 
nois Symphony  Orchestra.  The  wife 
played  a  violin  and  was  given  a  chance 
of  employment.  She  received  $90  a  month 
for  doing  something,  the  same  amount 
that  she  had  received  for  doing  nothing. 
The  morale  of  that  family  simply 
Jumped.  She  had  a  chance  to  retain  her 
dignity  and  pride. 

What  did  that  orchestra  accomplish? 
They  played  8  hours  a  day  liefore  gram- 
mar and  high  schools  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago. Those  students  would  not  have  had 
that  kind  of  educational  experience 
otherwise. 

I  know  what  It  did  to  this  family  be- 
cause it  was  my  family.  I  was  one  of 
those  children.  For  a  year  and  a  half. 
WPA  saved  the  dignity  of  that  one  fam- 
ily as  It  did  many  other  families.  The 
cost  was  about  the  same  as  it  would  have 
been  If  those  famines  had  done  nothing. 
Some  employment  was  created  for  them 
in  some  sort  of  special  category. 

We  want  to  take  the  people  and  try 
to  give  them  dignity  and  training,  and 
the  best  training  Is  on-the-job  training. 
We  want  to  give  the  person  a  chance  to 
work.  In  fact,  I  am  for  the  Nixon  reform 
program  because  It  requires  people  who 
are  on  welf  afe  to  work. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  the  Senator  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
support  many  of  the  programs  of  the 
administration  The  administration,  the 
President  said  in  his  veto  message,  has 
3  programs  he  wants  very  tiadly:  "The 
Family  Assistance  Plan,  and  I  support 
fully  that  program,  the  revenue  sharing 
plan,  and  I  support  that  plan,  and  man- 
power training,  and  I  support  that.  This 
is  not  the  plan  he  wants  but  it  Is  as  close 
as  we  can  get  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  public  serv- 
Ice  employment  offers  Individuals  who 
are  now  demoralised  by  the  lack  of 
dignity  which  results  from  unemploy- 
ment or  from  underemployment  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  public 
welfare.  For  example,  there  are  hospital 
patients  who  are  presently  not  receiving 
the  care  they  should  due  to  the  lack  of 
nurse's  aides.  Yet  there  are  many  In- 
dividuals, now  underemployed  or  receiv- 
ing welfare  benefits,  who  could,  if  given 
the  opportunity,  fill  these  jobs  and  thus 
help  to  give  these  patients  the  care  they 


require.  Public  service  employment  could, 
benefit  the  entire  nation  by  providing 
employment  for  those  who  are  now  im- 
employed or  underemployed  in  areas 
where  help  is  greatly  needed. 

Public  service  employment  does  not: 
necessarily  result  In  "dead-end"  jobs. 
There  are  programs  now  In  existence, 
and  I  hope  that  more  will  be  funded, 
which  permit  individuals  to  begin  their 
employment  at  one  level  and.  as  they 
demonstrate  ability  and  capacity,  to  ad- 
vance to  higher  levels.  The  bill  contains 
guarantees  designed  to  assure  those  who 
are  employed  In  the  public  sector  that 
they  will  be  able  to  advance  as  far  as 
their  capability  will  allow,  either  within 
the  field  of  public  service  or  within  the 
private  sector. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  public  serv- 
ice employment  program  will  not  create 
a  pool  of  "cheap  labor."  In  my  view,  the 
bill  contains  that  best  safeguards  obtain- 
able under  the  circumstances  to  guard 
against  this  possibility. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
outlined,  I  feel  that  the  bill,  as  vetoed 
by  the  President,  Is  the  best  bill  we 
could  develop  at  this  time  and  I  shall  vote 
to  override. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  at  a  time 
when  the  Nation's  leaders  of  all  political 
persuasions  are  seeking  ways  to  minister 
to  our  stricken  economy,  it  is  both  tragic 
and  incredible  that  the  President  has 
vetoed  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Act  of  1970. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bipartisan  legis- 
lation, developed  after  extensive  hear- 
ings, executive  sessioiis  and  consulta- 
tions with  administration  representa- 
tives, is  a  specific  remedy  directed  at  the 
core  of  the  economic  malaise  atUctlng 
our  country  at  this  time. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  soimd.  care- 
fully drafted  legislation  which  is  directly 
on  target  in  meeting  the  very  objectives 
that  the  President  has  called  for  in  this 
area. 

As  several  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed  out.  the  veto  message  criticizes 
the  Manpower  Act  for  faults  that  It  does 
not.  in  point  of  fact,  possess. 

The  allusion  to  "dead-end.  WPA-type 
jobs"  Is  particularly  unfortimate,  since 
the  kind  of  public  service  jobs  covered  by 
this  bill  would  be  sound,  urgently  needed 
employment  with  opportunities  for  train- 
ing, advancement,  and  lasting  usefulness 
that  would  strengthen  our  society,  not 
Just  for  a  temporary  emergency,  but  over 
the  long  pull. 

I  do  not  question  the  President's  objec- 
tives for  sound  public  service  manpower 
legislation.  Those  objectives  are  shared 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Senate,  as  shown  by  the  vote  of  68  to  6 
by  which  the  bill  passed  this  body. 

The  point  t";  that  the  bill,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  and  as  modified  in  conference, 
satisfied  those  objectives. 

In  a  very  puzzling  way.  the  veto 
message  seems  to  reflect  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  the  real  provisions  of  the 
legislation. 

The  objections  seem  to  be  largely  mat- 
ters of  misinterpretation  or  semantics. 

Mr.  President,  with  unemployment 
standing  at  5.8  percent,  the  highest  since 
May  of  19S3,  with  State  and  local  gov- 
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emments  sorely  pressed  for  manpower 
with  which  to  provide  critically  needed 
public  services.  It  Is  late  in  the  game  to 
deny  critical  human  needs  at  this  time  of 
emergency  (or  reawins  that  do  not  stand 
up  under  examination. 

As  a  three-term  Oovemor  of  my  na- 
tive State,  I  have  had  direct  experience 
with  manpower  programs  at  the  State 
and  local  levels. 

I  know  what  the  Governors  of  oar  60 
States  and  the  mayors  of  our  clUea  are 
facing  at  this  time. 

It  Is  slgnlfleant  that  the  VS.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  protested  the  veto  very 
strongly  and  a  delegation  of  mayors  had 
desperately  sought  to  see  him  for  a  week 
prior  to  hl^  veto. 

In  Iowa,  in  the  late  spring  of  1967,  we 
saw  that  there  was  serious  trouble  ahead 
If  work  was  not  provided  (or  the  unem- 
ployed young  people  in  our  cities.  It  was 
a  crisis  that  had  to  be  met  quickly  and 
dect-dvely  if  severe  trouble  later  on  was  to 
be  avoided.  In  a  matter  o(  a  (ew  days,  we 
had  such  programs  going  in  five  of  our 
major  cities  and  $150,000  privately  sub- 
scribed to  fund  them. 

And  these  young  people  were  assigned, 
not  to  "busy  work."  inconsequential 
tasks,  but  to  Important  public  service 
Jobs,  such  as  assisting  with  the  removal 
of  thousands  of  diseased  Dutch  elm  trees, 
that  the  cities  did  not  have  crews  or 
funds  to  handle. 

The  point  is  that  the  emergency  had 
to  be  met  with  prompt  and  decisive  ac- 
tion— Just  as  our  present  national  emer- 
gency In  manpower  and  public  service 
needs  to  be  met  with  the  prompt  and  de- 
cisive action  set  forth  by  the  Manpower 
Act. 

W*  have  heard  a  good  deal  from  this 
administration  about  the  new  fe<leraUsm. 

I  submit  to  you  ttiat  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act  of  1870,  with  its  de- 
centralization of  planning  and  adminis- 
tration to  States  and  local  communities 
and  with  Its  responsible  (imdlng  of  vital 
State  and  local  government  services,  rep- 
resents the  efficient  functioning  of  our 
Federal-state-local  system  at  its  best. 

A  study  last  year  by  Dr.  Harold  Shep- 
ard  of  the  Upjohn  Institute  surveyed  the 
public  service  needs  in  a  sample  of  cities. 
It  concluded  that  at  least  141,000  un- 
trained people  could  be  employed  almost 
overnight  in  the  130  cities  with  over  100,- 
000  population.  A  half  million  could  be 
employed  within  a  few  months  in  smaller 
cities  and  State  governments. 

The  Jobs  are  there  to  be  done.  And 
there  are  people  capable  of  doing  them. 
What  the  State  and  local  governments 
and  other  institutions  need  are  the  funds 
to  pay  the  people  for  the  work. 

The  bill  which  the  President  vetoed 
would  have  authorized  funds  to  finance 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  costs  o(  locally 
designed  programs  to  meet  local  needs. 
Each  billion  doUars  In  Federal  money 
would  support  about  250,000  jobs. 

These  jobs,  as  I  have  stated,  would  be 
useful  and  worthwhile — ^not  unnecessary 
leaf-raklng  or  make-work. 

There  are  Jobs  waiting  to  be  funded 
and  Oiled— Jobs  in  health  facilities,  In 
schools,  in  police  and  Sre  departments. 
In  sanitation  and  waste  disposal  services. 


It  is  not  make-work  If  we  can  provide 

for  more  nurses'  aides  and  orderlies  in 
our  underttaKed  hospitals.  It  is  not 
make-work  If  we  can  add  to  our  under- 
financed police  and  fire  department.  It 
Is  not  make-work  if  we  can  get  more  men 
to  remove  the  mountains  of  trash  from 
our  cities  and  deny  rats  a  place  to  live. 

This  would  not  be  welfare.  It  would 
t>e  a  very  prudent  investmoit  in  our  so- 
cial wen  being.  Economists  believe  that 
public  service  employment  would  have 
high  returns  for  the  individuals  Involved, 
who  would  gain  in  sell -respect  and 
skills  as  well  as  income.  It  would  also 
have  high  returns  for  our  society  in  the 
form;  of  increased  productivity.  Some 
studies  have  predicted  a  return  in  extra 
ONP  of  from  t*  to  tl2  on  each  dollar 
invested  now  in  a  new  worker. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President 
said: 

The  Mlmlnlstratlon  Is  taking  me««ur«e  to 
expand  eoonomlo  sotlvlty  and  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

But  what  are  the  facts?  Unemploy- 
ment is  still  rising.  Now  over  4.8  million 
people  are  out  of  work.  The  newspaper 
today  reports  that  Christmas  buying  is 
so  slow  that  thousands  of  people  hired 
in  past  years  could  not  find  even  part- 
time  employment  during  this  year's  shop- 
ping rush. 

The  most  recent  flgures  show  that  In- 
dustrial production  has  fallen  more  than 
in  the  1960-81  recession. 

Where  are  those  Jobs?  Where  is  evi- 
dence of  that  expanding  economy? 

The  current  administration  has  made 
many  promises  about  Improvements,  but 
It  has  not  delivered.  Only  last  week,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  had  to  admit 
that  its  highly  touted  black  capitalism 
program  had  fallen  short  of  the  mark- 
only  one  fourth  of  the  promised  busi- 
nesses had  been  established. 

Yet  here  we  have  a  program  that 
would  Increase  employment  and  provide 
vitally  needed  public  services. 

Furthermore,  this  bill  would  have  done 
more  than  provide  public  service  em- 
ployment, although  that  was  the  most 
controversial  feature.  It  would  also  have 
provided  an  expanded  and  more  imagin- 
ative approach  to  manpower  retraining. 

Right  now,  the  poor  that  we  always 
seem  to  have  with  us  are  stuck  in  the 
ruts  of  unemployment,  under-employ- 
ment,  and  dead-end  skills.  We  must  help 
these  people  to  climb  out  of  those  ruts 
and  Into  new,  lasting,  and  meaningful 
lobs. 

We  must  remember  that  these  people 
have  families  to  provide  lor,  bills  to  pay. 
futiu-e  plans  to  save  for.  The  real  costs 
of  unemployment  or  underemployment 
to  them  Include  hopes  dashed,  frustra- 
tions increased,  and  suffering  prolonged. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  the  real 
costs  to  this  country  include  less  pro- 
ductivity, less  money  going  to  shop- 
keepers, and  less  likelihood  of  domestic 
tranquility. 

Can  we.  as  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world,  afford  these  costs?  I  think  not. 

The  President  was.  I  believe,  pro- 
foundly wrong  In  his  analysis  of  this  bill 
and  in  bis  veto  of  It.  These  various  pro- 
grams would  be  an  important  step  to- 


ward prosperity  and  toward  the  allevia- 
tion of  some  of  our  needs  for  public  serv- 
ices. 

In  the  light  of  our  own  objectives— 
and  the  stated  objectives  of  the  Presi- 
dent himself — I  believe  we  owe  It  to  the 
people  of  America  to  override  the  Presi- 
dential veto. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  (rom  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  a  great  misfortune  that  the  other  98 
Senators  were  not  able  to  hear  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois.  I  say  98  Instead  of  99  Senators 
because  one  Senator  Is  in  the  hospital.  I 
feel  if  the  other  98  Senators  had  heard 
the  distinguished  Senator  (rom  Illinois 
there  would  be  no  problem  about  over- 
riding the  President's  veto  because  the 
reasons  he  gave  were  so  cogent  and  un- 
answerable. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  we  should 
come  back  next  year  and  have  thorough 
hearing.s.  How  could  we  have  more  thor- 
ough hearings  than  we  have  had  already 
unless  we  consume  two  more  yean  to 
have  those  hearings?  There  have  been 
hearings  on  this  matter  during  the  past 
2  years.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  held  hearings  in  a  numtjer  of 
cities  from  Washington  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  including  Cleveland.  Oakland. 
San  Francisco,  Milwaukee,  and  a  typical 
city  in  my  State  where  over  one-half  of 
the  people  were  unemployed  Spanish 
Americans.  The  hearings  cover  4,000 
pages  of  testimony  published  in  three 
volumes.  Who  is  gcrtng  to  have  more 
thorough  hearings  next  year? 

It  is  said  that  there  is  too  much  money 
involved,  referring  to  the  $9.5  billion. 
This  Is  a  3-year  authorization.  Not  one 
peimy  Is  appropriated.  The  authoriza- 
tion averages  out  to  tSV'g  billion  a  year, 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  Senator  has  said  It  is  too  much.  We 
are  appropriating  (86  l>lllion  for  the  mil- 
itary this  year.  Year  after  year  during 
the  13%  years  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, I  have  stayed  here  while  action  has 
been  taken  on  bills  for  health  and  edu- 
cation that  take  in  3  years.  I  point  out 
that  we  never  hear  more  than  1  year 
mentioned  In  connection  with  the  $66 
bllUon  or  $80  billion  milltaiy  bm.  Why 
not  say  it  is  a  bill  for  $198  biUlon?  If 
that  were  done,  we  would  get  some  basis 
of  fair  realization  and  comparison  of 
what  we  are  spending  the  money  of  the 
taxpayers  for. 

The  hearings  held  In  connection  with 
this  matter  have  been  the  most  thorough 
that  I  have  observed  in  my  13%  years  in 
the  Senate. 

We  have  80  million  peoirie  in  Indus- 
trial employment,  and  5.8  percent  of 
those  people  are  unemployed.  We  have 
4.640  million  unemployed  industrial 
workers.  The  average  family  in  this 
country  consists  of  five  people,  so  that 
would  be  33.2  mllllan  people  In  those 
families  of  luiemployed  workers  facing 
this  bleak  Christinas. 

As  we  come  to  this  vote  I  wish  to  men- 
tion that  I  looked  out  my  window  today 
and  saw  the  heavy  flakes  of  snow  falling. 
I  thought,  "What  a  bleak  Christmas  for 
those  4,840,000  unemployed  workers," 
and  Including  the  members  of  tbelr  (am- 
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llles  we  are  speaking  of  about  23,200,000 
people.  If  we  vrere  to  take  those  23,- 
200,000  people  and  spend  Just  $100  a  year 
(or  each  person,  the  total  would  be  $2,320 
billlorL  Senators  can  figure  it  out.  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  train  people  to 
earn  money. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  bs  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  this  , 
was  a  bipartisan  bill  in  committee.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  that  these  people  will 
be  on  reUef  unless  some  make-work 
schedule  is  extended  to  train  them.  This 
is  not  a  make-work  program.  It  Is  a 
training  program. 

Amendment  after  amendment  was  o(- 
(ered  by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  jAvrrsI  and  all  those  amendments 
were  accepted.  So  many  o(  them  were 
accepted  that  there  was  grumbling  on 
this  side  o(  the  aisle  in  committee  that 
they  had  surrendered  the  entire  bill  to 
the  other  side. 

We  were  shocked  with  tills  veto  be- 
cause o(  the  admlniatxatlon's  emphasis 
on  decentralization.  More  power  to  the 
governors  and  the  mayors  Is  provided  (or 
In  the  bill.  This  is  a  bipartisan  bill. 

The  veto  on  December  16  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act  of  1970  Is 
a  great  disappointment  to  those  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have  spent 
more  than  a  year  working  to  effect  major 
reforms  In  our  present  Job- training  pro- 
grams. The  bill  Is  the  result  of  a  bipar- 
tisan effort,  originally  Initiated  by  the 
administration,  to  engage  hi  comprehen- 
sive reform  of  our  present  manpower 
programs.  One  object  of  the  bill  is  to  give 
State  and  locally  elected  ofBclals  an  op- 
portunity to  help  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment with  manpower  training  programs. 
This  objective,  which  was  originally 
suggested  by  President  Nixon,  has  been 
one  feature  of  the  Employment  Act  of 
1970. 

The  bill  has  been  strongly  sivported 
by  the  National  League  o(  Cities,  the  tJB. 
Conference  o(  Mayors,  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion, the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, the  APL-CIO,  the  Congress  of  Amer- 
ican Indians,  the  National  Farmers 
Union — as  well  as  many  other  organiza- 
tions and  responsible  individuals. 

A  second  important  feature  of  the  bill 
wa.^  to  provide  special  programs  for  cer- 
tain disadvantaged  groups.  The  bilingual 
training  provisions  are  the  first  ever  en- 
acted by  Congress.  These  provisions  for 
special  manpower  training  programs  for 
bilingual  persons  of  limited  EngUsh- 
speaking  ahllity,  as  well  as  several  other 
groups,  is  a  major  advance  in  solving 
manpower  training  problems.  The  last 
Congress  recognized  the  special  problems 
inherent  In  the  education  of  persons  of 
Spanish-speaking  background  by  passing 
a  bilingual  education  act.  I^iat  act  would 
help  clilldren  presently  in  school.  This 
bill  would  provide  manpower  tralnlns  to 
persons  who  have  already  left  the  school 
sy.items  but  whose  lack  of  knowledge  of 
English  has  created  handicaps  in  their 
job  placement.  Training  manuals,  parts 
manuals,  and  technical  reference  books 
in  most  Jobs — whether  they  be  airplane 
mechanics,  pilots,  home  building  em- 
ployees or  the  like — ail  require  a  working 
knowledge  of  English.  In  my  home  State 
of  Texas,  many  of  our  best  workers  are 
deprived    of   advancement   because   of 


their  inability  to  properly  utilize  these 

materials.  The  addition  of  this  program 
to  the  bill  will  allow  specialized  training 
of  these  individuals  and  will  open  up 
thousands  of  jobs  for  them. 

We  also  had  in  the  bill  a  provision 
which  would  help  the  cities  such  as 
Corpus  Cliristi,  which  was  l>adly  dam- 
aged by  Hurricane  Cella  last  summer. 
The  Red  Cross  certified  that  85.000 
homes  were  damaged;  and  the  bill  con- 
tained a  provision  to  retrain  people 
where  factories  were  destroyed  and  iobt 
were  gone. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  title  provid- 
ing (or  public  service  employment.  As 
envisioned  by  the  committee,  public 
service  jobs  would  not  he  make-work 
Jobs.  Rather,  they  would  be  permanent 
Jobs  selected  by  the  responsible  local  of- 
ficials which,  under  the  present  tax 
structures  of  the  local  communities, 
could  not  be  filled  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  Employment  and  related  train- 
ing would  be  provided  to  allow  vitally 
needed  public  services  to  be  met.  Iliese 
would  include  jobs  in  the  fields  of  one, 
liealth  care,  two,  public  safety,  three, 
education,  four  transportation,  five,  pol- 
lution control,  six,  housing,  and  the  like. 

This  manpower  bill,  which  was  two 
years  in  the  making,  passed  the  Senate 
on  September  17  by  a  vote  of  68  to  6, 
and  I  believe  it  extremely  unfortunate 
that  the  President's  advisers  were  so 
shortsighted  as  to  recommend  that  he 
veto  this  bill.  At  the  present  time,  there 
Is  a  6.8  percent  unemployment  rate  in 
this  Nation.  Thousands  of  people  are  out 
of  work  and  more  are  in  danger  of  los- 
ing their  Jobs.  Many  of  these  Individuals 
and  their  families  would  profit  lx>tb  by 
the  training  and  the  public  service  job 
opportunities  which  this  bill  created. 
Many  individuals  would  be  extremely 
grateful  (or  the  opportunity  to  work 
rather  than  receive  unemployment  com- 
pensation or  relief  payments.  At  the 
same  time,  the  President  is  urging  us  to 
consider  his  family  assistance  program, 
he  has  vetoed  a  manpower  training  bill. 
Wliat  iKtter  family  assistance  is  there 
than  to  give  every  individual  the  right  to 
a  job  and  training  for  a  better  Job. 

The  manpower  training  bill  would 
help  relieve  our  unemployment,  which  Is 
at  a  7 -year  high.  It  would  give  new 
hope  at  Christmas  time  to  individuals 
who  do  not  know  where  they  will  be 
working,  and  It  would.  In  fact,  help  to 
solve  many  of  the  problems  of  our  local 
governments — giving  them  money  to  en- 
gage additional  workers  in  vitally  need- 
ed public  service  employment. 

'The  bill  is  a  moderate  one.  It  has  the 
backing  of  State  and  local  otBcials 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  a  carefully 
thought-out  bill,  reached  as  the  reault 
of  much  compromise. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  the  need  o(  the  people  o(  the 
United  States  this  evening  and  will  vote 
to  override  the  President's  veto. 

Mr.  JA'^rrra.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  (rom  California 
(Mr.  MmiPHT). 

Mr.  MORPHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  I  am  Impressed  by  the  rhetoric 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  Senator  from 
Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  but 
I  would  also  like  to  say  I  find  the  logic 


not  equal  to  the  eloquence.  I  do  not  think 
there  Is  anyone  in  the  United  States 
who  is  more  coosdous  of  the  conditicms 
of  unemployment  than  the  President.  I 
have  been  concerned  with  this  problem 
for  many  months.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  for  the  Reooeo  that  this  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  need:  this  Is  a  question  o(  method. 
The  President  (eels  that  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  past  have  not  worked  to 
the  degree  we  had  hoped  for,  otherwise, 
we  would  not  have  so  many  persons  still 
unemployed. 

The  President  believes  that  state  and 
local  oOdals  and  citizens  should  have 
more  control  over  the  way  moneys  are 
spent  in  training  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent has  confidence  in  their  abilities  and 
their  decisions.  So  do  I.  That  is  the  one 
reason  for  the  difference  and  that  Is  a 
reason  for  the  veto.  This,  plus  the  fact 
I  share  the  President's  misgivings  with 
resiwct  to  the  public  service  employment. 
Is  the  reason  I  Bball  vote  to  sustain  the 
veto. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mys^  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator (rom  Wisconsin  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  the  Pres- 
ident has  vetoed  the  Emidoyment  and 
Manpower  Act  of  1970.  which  was  the  re- 
sult of  more  than  a  year  of  bipartisan 
effort  in  both  houses  of  the  Congress, 
and  which  would  have  carried  out  his- 
toric reforms  in  our  presently  ineffective 
and  poorly  organized  Federal  job  train- 
ing programs. 

The  bill  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
National  League  of  Cities,  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  Urban  Coalition,  APL- 
CIO.  Congress  of  American  Indians.  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  National 
Farmers  Union,  leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights,  and  many  other  organi- 
zations and  responsible  individuals.  In- 
cluding the  leading  manpower  authori- 
ties of  this  country. 

The  bill  had  passed  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 17  by  a  vote  of  68  to  6. 

President  Nixon  himself  was  the  one 
who  Initiated  this  legislation.  In  August 
of  1969,  he  called  for  comprehensive  re- 
form of  our  present  manpower  programs, 
shifting  new  responsibility  to  State  and 
local  elected  olBclals.  We  agreed  with 
him,  and  conscientiously  undertook  the 
difficult  task  of  conducting  the  hearings, 
endlessly  drafting  and  redrafting  the  leg- 
islation, repeatedly  consulting  and  re- 
consulting  with  administration  represen- 
tatives, developing  bipartisan  support 
within  the  Congress,  drawing  together  a 
balanced  coalition  of  support  from  the 
Irmumerable  affected  constitnendes  in- 
cluding mayors  and  Governors,  employ- 
ees and  employers,  the  poor  and  minority 
groups,  labor  unions  and  Industry  lead- 
ers, educators,  and  employment  services 
plus  a  wide  spectrum  of  manpower  ex- 
perts and  concerned  Americans.  I  see  no 
hope  of  any  new  manpower  legislation 
in  the  near  future.  It  was  only  a  mat- 
ter of  luck  and  endless  months  of  nego- 
tlaUon  and  hard  luck  that  made  It  pos- 
sible during  this  session.  EXramatic  re- 
form legislation  is  dlfllcult  to  pass  under 
any  circumstance  because  so  many  pow- 
er(ul  groups  have  a  vested  interest  in  the 
way  things  are  now  being  done  or  a 
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strong  emotional  view  on  how  they 
should  be  done.  It  is  doubtful  we  can  put 
together  such  a  coalition  again  and  even 
If  It  can  be  done  the  reforms  so  urgently 
needed  will  be  delayed  another  2  or  3 
years.  Meantime,  we  will  bungle  along 
with  a  manpower  program  that  is  col- 
lapsing because  of  bureaucratic  red  tape 
and  falling  apart  because  of  confusion 
and  lack  of  clear  direction. 

It  was  all  so  unnecessary,  that  Is  the 
tragedy.  The  differences  between  what 
the  President  asked  for  and  what  the  bill 
provided  are  not  real,  only  semantics. 
The  President's  advisors  have  done  him 
a  grave  dissenice  and  the  country,  too. 

I  do  not  blame  the  President.  His  bur- 
dens are  heavy,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
he  rely  upon  his  advisers.  In  1  hour  with 
the  President  a  bipartisan  group  of  legis- 
lators could.  In  my  Judgment,  have  dem- 
onstrated to  him  that  the  bill  Is  sound, 
that  It  accomplishes  the  basic  reforms 
be  so  rightly  sought  and  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  too  minimal  to  Justify  a 
veto. 

Purthennore,  the  President,  a  former 
distinguished  legislator  himself,  would 
have  understood  the  necessary  compro- 
mises that  were  made  Just  as  his  advisers 
did  not.  If  the  public  service  Jobs  in  this 
bill  were  in  fact  deadend.  WPA-type 
make-work  Jobs.  I  would  have  vetoed  the 
bill,  too,  if  I  were  In  his  position.  They 
were  not  that  kind  of  job.  They  were 
real,  necessary  Jobs  performing  Impor- 
tant services.  In  fact,  the  bill  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  full  authority  to  veto 
any  prime  sponsor  program  that  he  does 
not  believe  Is  soimd. 

WBIBB  UtM  T1I«  JOB  OPVO«TtnCTTIBBr 

Every  serious  study  of  the  problem  of 
poverty,  hunger,  and  civil  unrest  which 
has  been  made  in  recent  years — and 
there  has  been  several  very  fine  ones — 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
got  to  do  a  much  better  Job  of  bringing 
the  poor,  the  unskilled,  and  the  handi- 
capped Into  the  mainstream  of  the 
American  work  force. 

Simply  stated.  Jobs  are  the  answer. 

This  is  what  the  experts  tell  us.  This 
Is  what  the  public  also  says  in  public 
opinion  polls.  No  one  really  wants  hand- 
outs. The  public  doe.---  not  want  to  give 
handouts,  and  most  self-respecting  peo- 
ple dont  want  to  accept  them. 

Jobs  are  the  answer. 

Obviously,  if  we  are  to  put  more  people 
Into  Jobs,  we  must  channel  them  into 
those  areas  where  the  Jobs  are  to  be 
found. 

Government  happens  to  be  the  largest 
employer  in  America. 

In  State  and  local  service  alone,  there 
are  more  than  10  million  Jobs.  In  Fed- 
eral service  there  are  another  2.850,000 
Jobs.  In  the  month  of  November  1970 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics, there  were  almost  13  million  peo- 
ple employed  in  local.  State,  and  Federal 
jobs.  By  comparison,  all  manufacturing 
jobs  in  America,  durable  and  nondurable 
goods,  total  about  18.6  million.  Dovcm- 
ment  employees  comprise  15  percent  of 
the  total  labor  force. 

Most  of  our  manpower  training  pro- 
grams in  the  past  have  been  aimed  at 
trying  to  place  new  workers  in  jobs  in 
the  privato  sector,  with  a  heavy  empha- 


sis on  mantifacturing.  These  efforts 
should  continue,  but  they  obviously  can- 
not do  the  whole  Job-Specially  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  Is  steadily 
increasing. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  kind  of 
comprehensive  manpower  program 
which  the  President,  the  academic  ex- 
perts, and  leaders  of  both  parties  in  the 
Congress  have  demanded,  then  we  can- 
not ignore  the  largest  employer  of  all. 
which  is  public  service,  especially  at  the 
State  and  local  level. 

The  unskilled,  the  disadvantaged,  the 
handicapped  and  the  poor  have  tradl- 
ditlonally  faced  almost  insurmountable 
obstacles  in  finding  Job  opportunities  In 
Government,  especially  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

Many  are  blocked  by  strict  dvll  service 
rules,  educational  requirements  and  lack 
of  previous  job  experience.  Others  are 
blocked  by  prejudice,  ranging  from  ac- 
tual racial  discrimination  to  a  simple 
lack  of  experience  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment employers  in  recruiting  and  em- 
ploying the  disadvantaged. 

The  fact  is,  few  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  equipped  to  employ  the 
disadvantaged  in  their  present  systems 
simply  because  they  do  not  have  the  kind 
of  training  programs  necessary  to  give 
them  the  qualifications  to  hold  the  Job. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  when  we  talk 
about  creating  Job  opportunities  for  the 
disadvantaged  in  public  service,  we  are 
not  talking  about  trying  to  foroe  people 
into  positions  they  are  incompetent  to 
hold.  Expert  witnesses  testifying  before 
our  committee  have  concluded  that  the 
potential  among  the  disadvantaged,  as  a 
group.  Is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  the 
potential  among  the  general  population. 
What  the  disadvantaged  need  is  a  pro- 
gram which  will  make  up  for  some  of  the 
failures  of  the  past.  In  education.  In 
skill  development,  and  creating  good 
work  attitudes,  and  this  is  the  bill  to 
do  that. 

Qovemment  has  insisted  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  assume  a  moral  responsibility 
to  develop  lobs  for  the  disadvantaged, 
even  though  this  is  a  difllcult  task  which 
often  leads  to  Increased  costs  of  doing 
business. 

Certainly  Government  cannot  make 
this  demand  of  the  competitive  private 
enterprise  sector  while  refusing  to  accept 
the  same  responsibility  itself. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  .-iingle  obstacle  to 
finding  job  opportunities  in  Qovemment 
service  Is  the  growing  financial  crisis  at 
the  Stato  and  local  level,  where  the  out- 
moded and  Inequitable  property  and 
other  revenue  sources  have  simply  been 
unable  to  keep  up  with  actual  needs. 

Mayors,  county  executives.  Governors, 
and  expert  researchers  have  told  our 
committee  of  literally  millions  of  jobs- 
vital,  necesary  jobs — which  are  remain- 
ing vacant  simply  because  the  commu- 
nities do  not  have  the  fimds  to  fill  them. 
The  Employment  and  Manpower  Act, 
strongly  supported  by  the  National  Civil 
Service  League,  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  the  VS.  Conference  of  Mayors, 
and  the  public  employee  unions,  offered 
the  opportunity  for  a  breakthrough  In 
filling  these  job  opportunities  in  State 
and  local  service. 


It  would  do  something  about  civil  serv- 
ice rigidities. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  public  service 
employment,  a  governmental  sponsor 
would  have  to  outline  "ways  in  which  the 
program  shall,  to  the  mft¥4mnTw  extent 
feasible,  contribute  to  the  elimination  of 
artificial  barriers  to  employment  and  oc- 
cupational advanconent.  Including  clvl] 
service  requirements  which  restrict  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  dis- 
advantaged." 

It  would,  of  course,  forbid  racial  dis- 
crimination, but  much  more  Importantly 
it  would  require  public  service  employers 
to  set  up  innovative  new  systems  for  In- 
terviewing. Job  counseling,  training,  and 
upgrading. 

And  finally,  and  most  important,  it 
would  make  the  Federal  Government  a 
partner  with  hard-pressed  State  and 
local  government  in  bearing  the  cost  of 
this  program,  which  Is  so  vital  to  our  na- 
tional Interest.  The  bill  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  provide  up  to 
80  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  public  service 
employment  program,  so  that  communi- 
ties which  wanted  to  proceed  in  good 
faith  to  open  up  these  Jobs  to  people  who 
.so  desperately  need  them  would  not  be 
blocked  by  the  financial  crisis  which 
faces  most  of  our  cities  and  States. 

What  an  Irony  It  Is  that  one  spokes- 
man for  the  admlnlstratlon^^Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Elliot 
Richardson — has  endorsed  pubUc  service 
employment  for  welfare  recipients  in  the 
family  assistance  plan,  while  the  Labor 
Department  representatives  demanded  a 
veto  of  the  manpower  bill  because  it  con- 
tained public  service  employment. 

So  we  now  have  a  situation  where  the 
manpower  legislation  was  vetoed  because 
it  provided  public  service  employment 
while  the  family  assistance  plan  Is  sup- 
ported by  the  administration  because  it 
does  provide  public  service  employment. 
The  admlni-stration's  position  is  all  the 
more  impossible  to  understand  when  one 
sees  that  the  administration-supported 
Riblcoft-Bennett  family  assistance  plan 
does  not  contain  the  penalties  Insisted 
upon  in  the  manpower  bill  cutting  down 
the  Federal  share  of  any  State,  city,  or 
county  which  is  unable  to  meet  quotas 
set  by  the  Labor  Department  bureauc- 
racy for  removing  people  from  pubUc 
service  Jobs  who  have  not  been  able  to 
find  other  Jobs. 

The  administration-supported  family 
assistance  plan  provides  for  a  Federal 
share  of  "80  percent  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding employment  to  any  individual 
thereunder,  imless  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
determines  a  higher  pereentage  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such 
program".  That  is  no  different  from  the 
Federal  share  in  the  Manpower  Act 
passed  by  both  Bouses  of  Congress. 

Yet  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Man- 
power told  members  of  the  conference 
committee  during  Its  deliberations  on  the 
manpower  biU  that  language  which  is 
good  enough  for  the  family  assistance 
plan  is  not  good  enough  for  the  man- 
power bill.  The  Labor  Department 
spokesmen  told  us  that  we  should  put  in 
a  provision  mandating  less  than  80  per- 
cent in  subsequent  years  If  cities,  coun- 
ties,  and   States  failed   to  meet  their 
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Washington-dictated  quotas  for  getting 
people  out  of  pubhc  service  employment. 

In  other  words,  while  the  adminLstra- 
tlon-endorsed  family  assistance  plan 
provides  a  Federal  subsidy  of  80  pereent 
or  more  for  welfare  recipients,  the  Labor 
Department  wanted  Federal  support  of 
80  percent  or  less  for  public  service  em- 
ployment for  unemployed  persons  under 
the  Manpower  Act. 

What  kind  of  public  service  employ- 
ment did  the  administration  endorse  for 
the  public  service  employment  program 
in  the  family  assistance  plan,  and  how 
does  it  compare  with  the  provisions  of 
the  manpower  bill's  public  service  em- 
ployment provisions?  The  Riblcoft- 
Bennett  amendment  provides  that  the 
family  assistance  plan's  public  service 
employment  shall  be  designed  vrtth  a 
view  toward  developing  new  careers — 
so  does  the  manpower  bill;  providing  op- 
portunities for  career  advancement — so 
does  the  manpower  bill;  providing  oppor- 
tunities to  continue  training  including 
on-the-job  training — so  does  the  man- 
power bill:  enabling  individuals  em- 
ployed under  public  service  employment 
programs  to  move  into  public  or  private 
employment  not  supported  under  this  or 
any  similar  Manpower  Act — so  does  the 
manpower  bill. 

So  it  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand why  the  administration  can  on 
the  one  hand  endorse  a  public  service 
employment  in  the  family  assistance 
plan  which  has  substantially  the  same 
concept  as  that  In  the  Manpower  Act 
which  has  been  returned  to  the  Senate 
with  a  veto  message. 

In  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Act,  we  gave  the  President  every  basic 
feature  of  manpower  reform  which  he 
requested  In  his  August  1969  message. 

We  also  gave  him  something  which  re- 
sponsible spokesmen  all  over  this  Nation 
told  us  was  a  vitally  necessary  addition 
to  a  manpower  training  program — a  sys- 
tem of  public  service  employment  de- 
signed and  operated  for  the  most  part  by 
the  same  State  and  local  offlciajs  who 
would  have  run  the  manpower  training 
programs.  This  concept — public  service 
Jobs  to  fight  unemployment  and  at  the 
same  time  raise  the  quality  of  public  serv- 
ices— was  considered  even  more  urgent 
than  manpower  training  by  many  of 
those  who  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee. 

In  fact,  the  National  Conference  of 
Oovemors,  which  had  failed  to  reach  a 
united  position  on  either  the  administra- 
tion's manpower  bill  or  the  compromise 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  strongly  sup- 
ported public  service  employment. 

In  its  "Policy  Statements  on  Human 
Resources"  issued  on  July  9,  1970,  the 
National  Governors  Conference  said: 

We  urge  an  additional  Federal  program 
for  creating  sew  Federally  flnanoed  Job  op- 
portunities &nd  related  employablllty  devel- 
opment and  training. 

Itiat  is  what  the  Congress  did  In  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act— com- 
prehensive reform  of  manpower  training 
programs  combined  with  a  broadly  sup- 
ported public  service  Jobs  program. 

The  veto  is  a  deep  disappointment  for 
the  thousands  of  unemployed  people  who 
would  have  benefitted  from  it,  and  to  the 


many  mayors  and  Oovemors  who  were 
already  getting  ready  to  put  it  to  work 
to  provide  badly  needed  training  and 
Jobs. 

The  bill  was  without  any  question 
whatever  the  most  comprehensive  train- 
ing and  employment  bill  ever  enantwl 
by  Congress. 

The  veto  leaves  our  Job  training  pro- 
grams— which  already  cost  more  than 
$1.5  billion  a  year — in  a  state  of  disarray, 
with  the  Department  of  Labor  trying  to 
monitor  more  than  10,000  contracts  with 
a  fantastic  variety  of  different  kinds  of 
contracting  agencies  and  organizations. 

The  veto  message  which  was  prepared 
for  the  President  does  not  accurately 
reflect  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and  in 
fact  is  refuted  by  the  specific  language 
of  the  act.  This.  I  emphasize  again.  Is 
not  the  fault  of  the  President.  It  simply 
is  not  possible  to  expect  him  to  read  the 
several  hundred  pages  of  testimony,  the 
bill,  and  the  committee  report. 

Let  me  take  up  these  points  one  by  one. 

Hrst,  the  message  put  most  of  Its  em- 
phasis on  a  charge  that  the  bill  would 
have  created  "dead  end,  WPA-type 
jobs."  and  thus  was  "a  reversion  to  the 
remedies  that  were  tried  35  years  ago." 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the 
truth. 

In  fact,  the  most  significant  dispute  we 
have  had  with  administration  spokesmen 
on  this  Issue  has  been  our  absolute  de- 
termination that  the  public  service  jobs 
in  this  bill  would  be  good  Jobs,  with  a 
strong  guarantee  of  training,  oppor- 
timlties  for  promotion  and  career  devel- 
opment, and  assurances  that  the  em- 
ployees would  either  move  up  within  pub- 
lic service  or  out  to  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts : 

The  Labor  Department  tried  to  set  the 
salary  for  public  service  jobs  at  80  per- 
cent of  the  prevailing  wage.  We  insisted 
that  it  was  unconscionable  to  have  pub- 
lic employees  working  side  by  side,  doing 
identical  work,  with  one  earning  one-flfth 
less  than  the  other.  Both  in  committee 
and  on  the  Senate  floor,  we  defeated  this 
attempt  to  create  a  new  "poverty  corps" 
of  sulstondard  public  jobs. 

They  tried  repeatedly  to  make  certain 
that  the  public  service  jobs  In  this  bill 
were  purely  temporary,  by  limiting  the 
period  of  employment — limits  ranging 
from  6  months  to  2  years  were  proposed. 
The  mayors.  Governors  and  county  exec- 
utives who  would  have  run  this  program 
have  told  us  repeatedly  that  they  caimot 
provide  good  Jobs,  with  responsible  duties 
and  worthwhile  training,  and  with  career 
development  opportunities,  if  those  Jobs 
are  branded  purely  temporary  at  the  out- 
set. Temporary  Jobs  by  their  very  defini- 
tion are  make-work  Jobs.  This  is  what 
the  Labor  Department  requested — and 
this  is  what  we  refused  to  give.  We  de- 
feated this  position  in  committee  and  on 
the  Senate  floor  and  in  the  conference 
committee. 

The  Labor  Department  tried  to  tie  the 
hands  of  mayors.  Governors  and  eotmty 
executives  with  a  requirement  that  they 
agree  in  advance  to  move  public  service 
employees  into  private  Jobs  or  lose  some 
or  all  of  their  80  percent  Federal  financ- 
ing for  the  program.  This  was  a  totally 


imworkable  provlslOD — bow  can  the 
mayor  of  Seattle,  with  unemployment  at 
12  percent  or  more  of  the  work  force, 
certify  In  advance  that  he  will  place  peo- 
ple In  private  jobs  next  year — and  It  was 
one  more  step  In  the  effort  to  downgrade 
public  service  employment.  The  Senate 
and  House  conferees  rejected  this  i>ro- 
posal. 

In  contrast  to  these  Labor  Department 
proposals  to  create  a  vast  "poverty  corps" 
of  people  In  temporary,  make-work  Jobs 
with  no  future,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
creative  proposals  contained  In  the  bill. 

First  of  all.  theae  public  service  Job 
programs  would  be  planned  entirely  at 
the  State  and  local  level.  Mayors.  Gov- 
ernors, county  executives,  and  certain 
other  eligible  applicants  would  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  comprehensive  inven- 
tory of  the  unemployment  and  poverty 
In  their  communities,  and  of  the  need  for 
certain  kinds  of  public  services.  They 
would  be  advised  by  a  locally  selected 
Manpower  Services  Council,  represent- 
ing the  school  system — including  voca- 
tional schools — business,  labor,  welfare 
agencies,  employment  service.  Commu- 
nity Action  Agencies  and  so  forth. 

These  responsible  local  officials,  re- 
sponding to  this  careful  inventory  of 
community  needs,  would  then  make  an 
application  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
operate  a  public  service  employment 
program. 

The  application  must  outline  a  plan 
to  provide  employment  and  related 
training  and  manpower  services  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  available  for 
vitally  needed  public  service  including 
health  care,  public  safety,  education, 
transportation,  recreation,  pollution  con- 
trol, housing,  rural  development,  and  so 
forth. 

The  bill  requires  that  special  consid- 
eration be  given  to  "Jobs  which  provide 
sufBdent  prospects  for  advancement  or 
suitable  continued  employment  by  pro- 
viding complementary  training  and  man- 
power services." 

The  bill  requires  that  these  programs 
"promote  the  advancement  of  partici- 
pants to  employment  or  training  oppor- 
tunities suitable  to  the  individuals  in- 
volved" whether  in  the  mibllc  or  private 
sector. 

The  bill  requires  that  employees  be 
trained  in  "skills  for  which  there  is  a 
high  demand." 

The  bill  requires  special  consideration 
for  graduates  of  separate  manpower 
training  programs,  many  of  whom  now 
complete  their  training  only  to  find  no 
Job  at  the  end  of  the  line  in  an  economy 
with  the  highest  unemployment  In  7 
years. 

The  bill  requires  that  the  status  of 
every  employee  l)e  reviewed  annually  by 
an  agency  selected  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  see  if  the  worker  should  be 
promoted  upward  within  the  system,  or 
moved  outward  to  private  Job  opportu- 
nities if  his  present  Job  does  not  offer 
satisfactory  prospects  for  advancement 
or  suitable  continued  employment. 

That  is  the  concept  of  this  bill — 
good  Jobs,  carefully  Imllt  into  an  expert- 
ly designed  local  manpower  training  and 
employment  program,  with  training  tail- 
ored to  individual  needs,  with  a  help- 
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tag  hand  toward  promotion  within  or 
outside  the  system. 

Thla  certainly  Is  not  WPA-type  Jobs 
or  dead  end  employment. 

Incidentally,  the  refoenoe  to  WPA  in- 
vite some  comparisons. 

In  the  1930's.  we  had  as  many  as  4 
minion  people  working  under  federally 
subsidized  public  jobs— in  the  CCC.  NYA, 
PWA.  and  WPA.  Our  population  then 
was  roughly  60  percent  of  what  it  is  to- 
day. Our  gross  national  product,  even 
measured  in  current  dollars,  was  rooeh- 
ly  one-arth  of  what  It  Is  today. 

Yet  that  much  smaller  country,  out  of 
a  much  smaller  gross  national  product, 
found  It  necessary  to  put  as  many  as 
4  million  people  to  work  at  one  time  to 
prevent  very  .serious  consequences. 

Compared  with  that  massive  effort  in 
tlie  1930'8.  what  are  we  proposing  to- 
day? 

To  cope  with  4  mlUlon,  800  thousand 
unemployed:  to  augment  brining  pro- 
grwns  which  presently  have  about  half 
a  miUJoo  people  In  training  with  little 
assurance  of  employment  In  the  near  fu- 
ture, to  strengthen  the  public  services 
which  are  rapidly  deterioratinK  all  across 
the  country,  we  have  proposed  a  modest 
bill  which  could  create  an  estimated- 
Some  40.000  Jobs  In  this  fiscal  year 
From  lOO.OOO  to  180.000  Jobs  in  flseal 
1972. 
Up  to  243.000  Jobs  In  fiscal  1973. 
And  up  to  310.000  Jobs  in  flacal  1874. 
All  of  this  would  depend,  of  course, 
on  the  funds  authorized  in  this  bill  be- 
ing appropriated  by  the  Congress  and 
approved   and   spent   by   the   executive 
brancti. 

I  think  If  any  serious  critlclam  could 
be  leveled  against  this  bill,  it  would  be 
that  It  is  such  a  modest  half -step  to  the 
direction  of  doing  what  clearly  must  be 
done  if  we  are  to  cope  with  unemploy- 
ment and  the  unrest,  discontent,  and 
simply  wasted  human  resources  that  re- 
sult from  It. 

The  next  most  serious  charge  which 
the  veto  message  makes  is  tliat  the  bUl 
"raises  the  number  of  narrow  purpose 
program  categories  from  14  to  33,  where- 
as the  administration's  proposal  would 
have  established  a  single,  broadly  defined 
manpower  program." 

Hrst  of  all.  the  numbers  used  in  the 
veto  message  are  meaningless.  There  are 
not  14  programs  in  the  present  law  and 
there  are  not  22  programs  in  the  vetoed 
bm. 

Most  of  the  ezlsUns  programs  are  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  existing  law.  They 
operate  under  the  broad  authority  given 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  Labor  Department  has  repeatedly 
assured  us  that  most  of  the  present  pro- 
grams will  be  continued.  In  approxi- 
mately the  same  manner,  whether  they 
are  mentioned  In  the  law  or  not.  The 
Department  has  personally  assured  me 
that  Operation  Malnstr»?am,  for  instance, 
will  not  only  continue  but  will  be  ex- 
panded. They  have  assured  the  Reverend 
Leon  Sullivan  In  Philadelphia,  and 
his  many  supporters,  that  the  prom-am 
linown  as  QIC— Opportunities  Indus- 
trlallxation  Centers — will  be  continued. 
They  certainly  intend  to  continue  the 
Job  Corps — It  was  written  Into  the  ad- 
ministration's own  bill— and  the  program 
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known  as  JOBS— Job  Opportunltiea  in 
the  Business  Sector— which  the  Labor 
Department  has  made  the  moat  favored 
program  of  all. 

So  It  Is  the  Labor  Department  Itself 
which  has  provided  assurances  that  most 
of  these  programs  will  be  continued 
under  the  Secretary's  broad  authority 
which  both  the  present  law  and  the 
vetoed  bill  give  him.  All  we  did  was  list 
several  of  the  programs  which  we  felt 
must  be  continued,  at  least  during  the 
transition  period,  when  two-thirds  of 
our  national  manpower  training  re- 
sources are  being  shifted  over  to  mayors. 
Governors,  and  county  officials  to  oper- 
ate newly  designed  programs. 

We  did  not  earmark  funds  for  any  one 
of  these  categorical  programs.  The  Sec- 
retary himself  will  decide  whether  «1 
minion  or  $10  mlUlon  or  $100  mlUlon  wUl 
be  spent  on  any  one  of  these  programs. 
The  Secretary  also  has  authority  to  de- 
cide whether  these  programs  shaU  be 
run  through  the  new  network  of  State 
and  local  "prime  sponsors" — aovemors 

and    mayors,    for    the    most    part or 

through  contrticts  with  other  eligible  or- 
ganizations or  units  of  Oovemment. 

Who  could  possibly  object  to  this  sec- 
tion of  the  bUl? 

No  one  could  seriously  propose  that  we 
utterly  abolish  every  manpower  program 
now  in  operation,  wipe  any  mention  of 
them  from  the  bffl,  and  start  from 
scratch  with  new  sponsors,  most  of  whom 
have  never  operated  manpower  programs 
In  the  past. 

Yet  the  veto  message,  using  meaning- 
less figures  and  a  distorted  concept  es- 
calates this  trivial  difference  of  opinion 
over  the  future  of  categorical  programs 
into  a  major  reason  for  vetoing  the  most 
comprehensive  work  and  training  bill 
ever  passed  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  most  ironic  of  aU  is  the  man- 
ner to  which  the  veto  message  harkens 
back  to  August  of  1989.  when  the  Presi- 
dent called  for  manpower  reform,  reve- 
nue sharing,  and  the  famUy  assistance 
plan,  and  then  goes  on  to  chide  the  Con- 
gress for  not  having  granted  these  re- 
quests. 

In  the  flret  place,  as  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, the  Employment  and  Manpower  Act 
gave  the  President  everythtag  he  asked 
for  In  manpower  reform. 

But  In  addition.  let  me  point  out  that 
the  very  things  objected  to  In  the  man- 
power bin  are  contained  in  both  the 
revenue  sharing  and  famUy  assistance 
proposals. 

We  have  asked  administration  officials 
this  question: 

Is  It  not  correct  that  If  revenue  shar- 
ing is  enacted,  mayors  and  Gover- 
nors could  use  the  funds  to  create  per- 
manent. pubUc  service  Jobs — with  no 
strings  attached? 

Their  answer  is,  of  course  they  could. 
They  could  use  revenue  sharing  for  the 
exact  purpose  which  the  President  says 
In  this  message  Is  unacceptable. 

If  the  President  could  hear  the  other 
side  of  the  argument  I  am  confident  he 
would  request  that  we  override  his  veto 
because  this  biU  provides  aU  the  basic 
reforms  he  ao  correctly  and  sensibly 
urged  upon  us.  Its  enactment  would  be 


a  major  credit  to  the  Prtsident  and  a 

great  step  forward  for  the  country. 

TTNXMPLOTlOirr  BTATlffrtCS  AND  TH» 
MANPOWZS   VTTO    HJSSAOS 

In  the  veto  meance  Is  the  following 
statement: 

I  un  oot  HLUsllKl  with  tlu  piMsnt  overtU 
unomploymsnt  rate  (S.8%)  oven  thouga  tta* 
unemployment  rate  for  the  heads  of  famlU« 
15  much  lower  (3%).  The  Administration  b 
taking  meaeuree  to  expand  aoosioinle  aetlTltT 
and  job  opportunitlaB.  Our  main  objective  Is 
to  achieve  a  stable  growtb  wliUe  aotlnlr 
redudng  unemployment. 

Certainly  the  Impression  left  by  these 
words  Is  that  unemployment  is  not  reaUy 
as  bad  as  it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  and 
that  things  are  getting  better  aU  the  time. 
ActuaUy,  the  reverse  Is  true.  Unem- 
ployment Is  actuaUy  far  worse  than  It  has 
been  protrayed  In  Its  Impact  on  the  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  served  by  the  Em- 
ployment  and  Manpower  Act.  And  things 
are  not  getting  l)etter,  they  are  getting 
worse  all  the  time. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  a  tew  cold  facts 
on  unemployment,  as  reported  by  the 
Labor  Department's  own  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics. 

Unemployment  in  November  1970  wu 
the  highest  since  May  19es.  The  rate  Is 
now  5.8  percent. 

In  Just  the  12  months  since  November 
1969,  we  have  added  to  the  imemploy- 
ment  rolls   905.000   adult  men,   565.000 

adult  women,  and  435.000  teenagers an 

Increase  In  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed 
of  1,900,000  persons. 

But.  bad  as  that  Jobless  rate  of  6.8 
percent  appears,  the  situation  is  far  worse 
among  those  who  would  have  been  espe- 
cially helped  by  the  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act. 

Among  Negroes,  the  unemployment 
rate  is  8.8  percent. 

The  most  serious  increase  ta  unem- 
ployment from  October  to  November  was 
among  young  women,  20  to  24  years  of 
age.  Their  rate  of  unemployment  is  now 
9.5  percent. 

Among  young  women  18  to  19  years 
of  age,  the  unemployment  rate  is  18.6 
percent. 

Among  young  men  16  to  19  yean  of 
age.  the  rate  Is  17.5  percent. 

Among  nonwhlte  teenagers — 16  to  19 

the  rate  Is  a  shocking  31.9  percent. 
The  veto  message  seems  to  say: 
Lert  not  tatt  abpnt  6.8%  unemployment 
among  tlie  work  force  as  a  whole.  Let's  talk 
about  a%    noemployment   among  heads   of 
famlUea. 


But  how  can  such  logic  be  Justified? 
The  manpower  programs  involved  In  the 
Employment  and  Manpower  Act  are  not 
designed  to  serve  the  enUre  work  force, 
and  they  certainly  are  not  specifically 
designed  to  serve  the  group  broadly  clas- 
sified as  "heads  of  families."  Many  man- 
power programs,  such  as  the  Neighbor- 
hood Youth  Corps  and  the  Job  Corps,  are 
made  up  almost  100  percent  of  people 
under  23,  and  mostly  teenagers.  Almost 
all  manpower  programs  have  a  heavy 
percentage  of  youth  In  them.  Also,  most 
of  the  programs  have  high  percentages 
of  nonwhltes,  ranging  from  21  percent 
in  Operation  Mainstream,  to  36  percent 
in  MDTA  on  the  Job  training,  to  48  per- 
cent in  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Coipa, 
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to  58  percent  In  the  Job  Corps,  to  61  per- 
cent In  New  Careers,  to  65  percent  ta  the 
concentrated  employment  program,  to 
78  percent  In  the  JOBS  program. 

How  can  anyone  Justify  talking  about 
a  3-percent  unemployment  rate,  when 
the  people  to  be  served  by  this  act  have 
unemployment  rates  ranging  from  8.8 
percent,  to  17.5  percent  to  18.6  percent  to 
31.9  percent? 

The  message's  use  of  the  3-percent  un- 
em^Jloyment  rate  for  heads  of  famines  is 
an  example  of  the  selective  use  of  sta- 
tistics. It  IS  true  that  the  rate  for  Novem- 
ber was  3  percent  male  heads  of  fami- 
lies— a  total  of  1,274,000  unemployed 
men — but  the  rate  among  female  heads 
of  famines  was  4.9  percent — another 
330.000  unemployed.  The  rate  for  aU 
married  men  was  3.2  percent  and  has 
been  increasing  steadily  since  last  win- 
ter, according  to  the  Labor  Department. 

In  other  words,  even  for  the  favored 
group  the  message  talks  about,  the  situ- 
ation Is  becoming  steadily  worse. 

There  Is  one  more  important  point  to 
remember  In  understanding  this  tricky 
business  of  unemployment  rate*. 

The  administration  has  done  a  lot  of 
comparing,  deaignsd  to  create  the  Im- 
pression that,  bad  as  It  is,  unemployment 
is  not  nearly  as  bad  as  It  was  under  pre- 
vious EidmlnistraUons.  That  again  Ls  a 
serious  distoition  of  the  fact*. 

Today's  unemployment  rate  figures 
cannot  be  compared  with  rates  prior  to 
1965. 

In  1965,  a  change  was  made  in  the  defi- 
nition of  unemployment.  At  that  Ume, 
the  Lat»r  Department  stopped  counting 
trainees  in  manpower  programs  as  un- 
employed. That  has  the  effect  of  reducing 
the  unemployment  rate  by  atwut  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  Furthermore,  ta  1967. 
the  Department  tightened  up  the  defini- 
tion of  seeking  work.  According  to 
Prof.  Charles  Kllllngsworth,  a  distin- 
guished manpower  economist  from  Mich- 
igan State  Universitj-,  this  further  re- 
duced the  imemployment  rate  by  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent.  Combined  together, 
the  1965  and  1967  changes  reduced  the 
imemployment  rate  by  0.6  percent. 

Therefore,  without  quarreling  in  any 
way  with  whether  these  changes  should 
have  been  made,  the  fact  is  that  unem- 
ployment rates  prior  to  1965  must  be  re- 
duced by  0.6  percent  in  order  to  be  com- 
pared with  today's  rate. 

In  other  words,  the  present  rate  of  5.8 
percent  Is  actuaUy  equal  to  an  imem- 
ployment rate  of  6.4  percent  in  pre-1965 
terms. 

Unemployment  has  exceeded  6.4  per- 
cent on  only  two  occasions  since  the 
Korean  war— In  1956,  when  It  was  6.8 
and  in  1961  when  It  was  6.7  percent. 
Thus,  despite  the  efforts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  minimize  the  problem,  unem- 
ployment is  worst  today  than  it  was  in 
1953,  1954,  1955,  1856.  1957,  1959.  1960, 
1963,  1063,  1964,  1965,  1966,  1967,  1968, 
and  1969. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain items  bearing  on  the  subject  under 
discussion  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricau, 
as  fcdlows: 


W&8H1NOTON,  D.c, 
I>ecem&er  iS,  1970. 
Hon.  Qatloro  Nxi.50m, 

Chairman,  SubcommUtee  on  Employment, 
Manpot^er,  and  Poverty.  Old  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washinffton,  D.C: 
Tbe  Pnement'i  veto  of  the  1970  Employ- 
loent  and  Manpower  Act  must.  In  the  beist 
mteresu  of  the  people  of  the  cities  of  this 
Nation,  be  turned  around.  We  urge  an  im- 
nftdlate  congressional  override  on  tills  criti- 
cal taaue.  The  President  has  misinterpreted 
the  intent  of  the  legislation,  and  the  result 
is  that  ttiousands  of  unemployed  Individuals 
In  this  country  will  continue  to  be  hope- 
lessly unemployed.  This  leglalstlon  creates 
employment  In  the  cities,  with  adequate 
training  provlfilons  to  create  slgniflcant  pro- 
motional opportunities  for  those  employed. 
We  continue  to  find  It  inconceivable  that  the 
Preaident,  himself,  has  killed  bis  own  flrat 
major  domestic  new  federalism  law  to  pro- 
vide local  capability  to  cope  with  diaastrous 
local  unemployment  problems.  This  concept 
has  received  top  priority  with  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors  since  1967.  and  haa  now 
received  tbe  vrldespread  approval  of  public 
Intereet  groups  throughout  the  Nation.  And. 
of  course.  It  nas  al^o  received  the  approval 
of  the  Oongieae  of  the  United  Stalea.  TliU 
program  ia  not  stop-gup  and  It  la  not  dead- 
end. It  la  our  laat  hope  to  ttim  badt  the 
hopelessneas  of  thousands  of  individuals.  The 
mayors  of  the  Nation  see  these  indlvlduAis 
every  day.  live  with  them,  talk  with  tliem, 
and  desperately  try  to  help  them.  The  mayora 
must  have  the  resources  to  provide  that  help. 
We  must  have  the  override  of  this  veto.  Now. 
Mayor  Joeeph  Ailoto,  San  Pranclsco,  Calif., 
Mayor  Prank  W.  Burke,  Louisville.  Ky.,  Mayor 
Thomas  D'Alesandro,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Mayor 
Richard  Daley,  Chicago,  ni..  Mayor  John 
Drlgga.  Phoenix.  Ariz..  Mayor  Pet«r  Flaherty. 
Plttaburgh.  Pa.,  Mayor  Roman  Onbba.  Da- 
trolt,  Mich.,  Mayor  Harry  G.  HaakeU,  WU- 
mlngton,  Dei..  Mayor  John  T.lndsay.  New 
York  City,  N.Y.,  Mayor  Henry  Maler,  Milwau- 
kee, Wla.,  Mayor  Sam  MasaeU,  Atlanta.  Oa., 
Maytv  Carl  Stokea,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Mayor 
James  Tale,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mayor  Wealey 
Ulllman.  Seattle,  Wash.,  Mayor  Kevin  Wllite, 
Boston,  Mass..  Legialative  Committee  of 
t7.8.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

[Prom  tlie  Waahington  Post.  Dec.  18.  1970] 
SrmAifoa  Veto  or  thz  MA2n>owax  Bnx 

PrvEldent  Nixon's  veto  of  the  employnwnt 
and  manpower  blU  U  a  strange  aequel  to  lUs 
pull-together  appeal  In  hia  newa  conferenoe 
last  Friday.  At  ttiat  time  be  said  tnat,  with 
the  election  over,  he  has  a  lesponalbUlty  "to 
work  with  those  men  and  thoae  women 
elected  by  the  people  in  1970"  and  tbat  he 
hoped  Democrata  and  RepubUcans  would 
work  with  him  on  future  programa.  But  bla 
veto  probably  kllia  a  WU  on  wlilcb  tbere  was 
a  large  measure  of  compromise — a  bUl  da- 
signed  to  aid  the  economic  recovery  in  wblob 
he  la  so  much  Interested. 

The  Prealdent  rests  tils  case  on  two  chief 
complaints  about  the  bill.  First,  he  conteiylB 
that,  aa  finally  paaaed.  It  would  perpetuate 
and  Increase  the  "narrow  categorical  pro- 
grama" wiiich  he  wlahed  to  abolL^  in  favor 
of  "a  single,  broadly  defined  manpower  pro- 
gram." Second,  he  says  the  bUl  la  "completely 
unacceptable"  t}ecauac  44  percent  of  the 
funds  authorlaed  would  go  for  "dead-end 
Jolia  In  the  public  sector."  These  "WPA-type 
JotM."  he  aays,  would  not  expand  Individual 
opportunity  but  would  "relegate  large  num- 
bers of  workers  to  permanent  subaldlned 
omploynMnt." 

If  theee  objections  rested  on  aoUd  ground, 
a  veto  would  appear  to  be  justified.  But  tbe 
President's  view  of  tbe  bill  diflen  atiarply 
from  that  of  Ita  sponson.  Instead  of  craatlng 
more  uncoordinated  programa.  sponaoia  of 
the  bill  say,  It  would  achieve  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  consoudauon  tba  Praildant  r«- 
quested.  One  eatljsate  is  tbat  ttaa  biU  would 


reduce  tbe  number  of  spooaors  of  manpower 
programs  from  10,000  to  poaslbly  400.  Tlie 
Senata  refused  to  go  ail  the  vay  with  tba 
admlnlatration'i  proposed  merger  of  man- 
power training  programs  under  the  authority 
of  the  states  and  cltlea,  iiecause  it  believed 
tliat  there  ia  atiil  room  Cor  aome  innovative 
or  demonstrative  training  programs  on  the 
federal  level.  It  la  difficult  to  find  justifio^- 
tion  of  the  veto  In  this  relatively  minor 
deviation  from  the  Wiiite  House  view. 

Par  more  serious  is  the  fear  that  tile  blU 
woiUd  BUbaidiae  make  work  of  the  type  tbat 
was  discredited  during  the  gr«at  depreealon. 
But  Congresa  built  In  substantial  safeguards 
against  any  reversion  to  WPA  days.  The 
basic  purpoae  of  tills  section  of  tti«  bill  is 
to  provide  training  for  peraona  who  could 
be  usef  uUy  placed  in  state  and  local  govern- 
mental Jolie  tiiat  are  not  now  filled.  Many  of 
theee  jobs  are  In  hospitals,  pubUc  recreation, 
sanitation  service  and  so  forth.  In  tlie  past 
the  unemployed  liave  been  trained  for  a  great 
variety  of  jobs,  but  many  liave  found  nothing 
to  do  at  tbe  end  of  their  training.  Congresa 
proposed  to  provide  funds  so  that  they  oould 
get  some  actual  work  experience  in  tlie  pub- 
Uc service,  with  the  expectation  tbat  moet 
of  them  would  then  graduate  into  private 
employment. 

The  Senate  refused  to  compel  a  fixed  quota 
of  tbe  trainees  to  move  out  of  pulilic  JolM 
wltliin  a  specified  period.  But  it  wrote  several 
safeguards  Into  tbe  bill.  The  Secretary  of 
Labor  could  reject  any  state  or  municipal 
plan  lacking  provisions  for  upgrading 
trainees  and  helping  them  to  move  on  to 
better  jotis.  The  bin  as  passed  would  aiao 
require  an  annual  review  of  tbe  situation, 
with  power  in  the  secretary  to  out  oif  funda 
for  any  program  tbat  might  lapse  into  tbe 
WPA  pattern. 

8onke  of  the  language  in  the  veto  meswage 
ralsea  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
Prealdent  fuUy  understands  what  Oongrees 
waa  trying  to  do.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  be  did  not 
further  ecrutinlae  the  bill  with  the  help 
of  Senator  Javlu  or  the  VS.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  whose  spokesmen  were  clamoring  to 
be  heard.  Rumor  lias  It  that  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  were  also 
eager  to  have  the  bill  signed. 

If  Congress  faUs  to  pass  the  bUl  over  tbe 
President's  veto.  It  seema  probable  ttiat  tbe 
controversy  wUi  flare  up  again  in  the  tense 
poUtlcal  atmosphere  of  1972  when  the  pres- 
ent Manpower  Training  Act  expiree.  Tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare baa  indicated  ttiat  It  will  have  no  time 
for  manpower  legislation  In  the  1971  aeeslon. 
An  upset  of  this  veto  oould  in  the  end  be 
an  advantage  to  the  President  as  well  as 
to  tbe  unemployed  who  are  looking  for  addi- 
tional training  and  opportunitlee. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Dec.  18.  19T0| 
RiamXTT  ON  MAKPOWca  R^^»sa 

Preeldant  Nlxoo'a  veto  of  the  manpower 
bui  ia  an  expression  of  executive  inflexibility 
that  wiU  discourage  both  the  unemployed 
and  the  citiee  tliat  oould  use  their  aervloes 
In  productive  public  Jobo. 

Tbe  bUl's  language  provided  the  8eer«tary 
of  lAtwr  all  the  latitude  he  needed  to  make 
sure  that  the  employment  opportunities  pro- 
posed for  the  public  sector  did  not  turn  into 
dead-end  jolis,  much  leea  leaf-raldng  actlvl- 
tlea  of  the  Itind  tbe  Prealdent  oocijured  up 
with  ills  contemptuous  reference  to  tbe  -WPA 
of  the  thirties. 

There  waa  aome  sulistance  to  Mr.  Nixon's 
complaint  against  the  freeelng  into  the  bill 
of  specific  categories  of  Job  training  in  par- 
ticular programs,  but  even  on  tiiia  point  the 
objections  ignored  the  discretion  vested  m 
the  lAbor  Secretary  to  decide  on  fund  aliooa- 
ttons  and  other  details. 

Inevitably,  the  tuiemployed  will  intexpiet 
the  veto  aa  a  mark  of  the  low  priority  tbe 
Adminiatfatlon    gives     their    problena    aa 
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ag«liun  the  9oUcltucl«  It  shows  for  ailing  de- 
fense manufacturers  and  raUroculs  and  Its 
strong  nght  in  support  of  the  3ST.  That 
sense  of  limited  concern  for  human  problems 
will  be  deepened  by  the  slmioltaneous  disclo- 
sure that  the  White  House  Is  considering  s 
cut-off  in  funds  for  VLSTA  as  part  of  a  33  per 
cent  slash  in  all  antlpoverty  apprt^rlatlons. 
For  the  h&rd-preesed  cities,  the  veto  means 
another  despairing  wait  for  adequate  answers 
u>  problems  they  cannot  meet  without  large' 
scale  help  frcm  Washington. 

[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Deo.  18.  1970] 
MlSTAJCXN    Phksidential  Vbto 

President  Nuon's  veto  of  the  comprehen- 
sive manpower  bill,  coming  after  the  admin- 
istration's gutting  of  Job  training  prognuns, 
builds  up  a  shocking  record  of  neglect  and 
unconcern  In  this  vital  area. 

Its  public  service  employment  feature  was 
recommended  by  the  president's  Advisory 
Commission  on  Civil  Disorders,  which  Inves- 
tigated the  ghetto  riots  of  1&67.  The  commle- 
slon  proposed  a  three  year  program  to  create 
up  to  one  million  Jobs.  These  would  not  have 
been  "make  work  "  jobs,  but  would  be  perma- 
nent. They  would  have  been  created  by  may- 
ors, county  officials  and  governors  to  meet 
local  needs  in  boepitalB,  poUce  departments, 
education,  health,  recreation,  sanitation  and 
other  services  which  need  expanding. 

The  manpower  bill,  largely  the  work  of  Sen. 
Nelson  (D-Wls.)  and  his  stall,  provided  the 
first  concrete  step  toward  the  goal  of  In- 
creased public  service  employment.  It  also 
would  have  brought  together  under  the  labor 
department  all  the  government's  manpower 
funds  and  tightened  Job  training  programs, 
now  scattered  among  10.000  separate  private 
contractors  over  the  nation. 

The  Nuon  veto  Is  hard  to  understand.  This 
Is  what  the  president  said  Aug.  13,  1M9.  In 
a  message  to  Congress: 

"Manpower  training  means :  (i)  making  it 
possible  ror  those  who  are  unemployed  or  on 
Che  fringes  of  the  labor  force  to  b*come 
permanent,  full  time  workers;  (3)  giving 
those  who  are  now  employed  at  low  income 
the  training  and  the  opportunity  they  need 
to  become  more  productive  and  more  suc- 
cessful: (3)  discovering  the  potential  In  those 
people  who  are  now  considered  unemploy- 
able, removing  many  of  the  barriers  now 
blocking  their  way." 

Congress  strongly  supported  the  manpower 
bUl  because  of  the  shaky  state  of  the  economy 
and  because  the  high  unemployment  brought 
home  the  need  to  do  something — and  now. 
Nixon's  veto  Ignored  the  seriousness  of  tbe 
situation  and  the  mounting  concern  about 
Joblesanesa  and  inflation.  The  veto  sbould  be 
overridden  by  Congress. 

fPttMn  the  Evening  Star,  Dec.  IB.  19701 

A  Vrro  THAT  Should  Not   Have  Bnn 
(By  Michael  HarrlngtoQ) 

President  Nixon  has  vetoed  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  pieces  of  legislation  passed  by 
the  91st  Congress. 

The  proposal  was  sponsored  by  Sen.  Gay- 
lord  Nelson.  D-Wla..  as  an  amendment  to  a 
manpower  act.  It  provided  that  the  federal 
government  pay  up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost 
of  funding  public  service  Joba  at  the  state 
and  municipal  level  at  a  price  of  «4.fi  bil- 
lion; 310,000  employment  openings  would  be 
created  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

The  BepubUcans  tried  to  get  a  provlalon 
added  which  would  have  guaranteed  that 
these  Jobs  be  only  temporary.  When  they  lost 
that  battle,  they  started  maneuvering  for  a 
presidential   veto. 

Nixon,  who  often  seems  to  be  obsessed 
with  the  value  of  work,  went  along  with  his 
party.  He  Is  willing  to  sponsor  legislation  In 
which  people  can  be  forced  to  work  by  local 
offlolals  In  order  to  get  their  full  welfare 
beueflta.  but  when  It  cornea  to  actually  gen- 
erating    a     useful — aometlmes     deq>erat«ly 


urgem^-jwibUc  servloe  Job  be  balks.  Hla 
Puritanism  about  work  extends  only  to  the 
point  of  making  people  scramble  for  employ- 
ment In  a  labor  market  with  almost  6  million 
Jobless. 

There  Is  a  long  history  to  the  Nelson  pro- 
posal. As  far  back  as  l(We,  Lyndon  Johnson's 
Automation  Commission  pointed  out  that 
there  were  over  6  million  Jobi  waiting  to  be 
filled  In  the  public  service  area. 

Then,  in  1968,  the  Riot  Commission  rec- 
ommended that  a  million  of  them  be  funded 
at  once.  The  federal  money  went  instead  to 
subsidize  hiring  In  the  private  sectw,  giving 
the  corporations  a  handsome  bonus  for  em- 
ploying men  they  badly  needed.  Now,  with 
the  Nixon  recession  in  full  swing  and  unem- 
ployment on  the  rise.  Nelson  revived  a  modest 
version  of  finding  public  service  Jobs. 

But  Nixon  and  the  Republicans  cannot  ac- 
cept this  humane  leglslaUon.  One  reason  for 
their  reactionary  attitude  Is  that  they  refuse 
to  recognize  how  the  labor  market  is  chang- 
ing. 

A  generation  ago  the  great  mass  of  Ameri- 
cans found  Jobs  In  mass  production  indus- 
try as  seml-sklUed  workers  tending  machines. 
But  by  the  middle  of  the  19508  the  number  of 
white  collar  workers  exceeded  the  blue  collar. 
By  1980,  according  to  a  recent  Department 
of  Labor  study,  there  will  be  as  many  "pro- 
feeslonal  and  technical  workers"  as  factory 
workers — and  that  former  group  is  not  sim- 
ply white  collar,  but  college-educated  as  well. 
Given  these  trends,  there  are  going  to  be 
fewer  and  fewer  unskilled  and  semt-skilled 
Jobs.  In  the  coming  decade  when  profes- 
sional and  technical  workers  will  increase  by 
&0  percent,  non-farm  laborers  wUl  drop  by  2 
percent  and  assemblers  and  truckers  will  go 
up  by  only  10  percent. 

If  that  trend  is  not  dealt  with  there  will 
be  a  permanent  reservoir  of  people  who  are 
unemployable,  or  else  employable  only  under 
Inflationary  conditions  when  industrial  ca- 
pacity is  straining  at  lu  very  limits. 

It  la  within  this  context  that,  oetrlch-llke. 
Nixon  and  the  Republicans  are  Insisting  on 
1930s  conservatism  for  the  1970b. 

For  It  Is  a  reactionary  article  of  faith  from 
the  anU-New  Deal  days  that  pubUc  employ- 
ment is  wasteful,  inefficient  and  demoraliz- 
ing. That  was  never  true,  but  now  it  has  be- 
come utterly  fantastic. 

One  of  tbe  few  areas  which  can  employ 
people  without  a  lot  of  education  and  skill 
and  put  them  to  work  satisfying  some  of 
our  n^iat  urgent  needs  Is  the  public  sector. 
By  carrying  on  a  struggle  against  Pranklln 
Roosevelt's  public  works  administration  in 
the  19708.  Nixon  la  going  to  create  some 
permanent  unemployment  In  this  country. 

IFTMn  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  17.  I970I 

Mampowsb  Bill  Backid  bt  Gabonxs 

(By  Peter  Braestrup) 

John  Gardner,  chairman  of  Common 
Cause,  and  some  80  former  members  ol  Pres- 
idential commissions  have  urged  President 
Nixon  to  sign  a  »9.5-bllllon  employment  and 
manpower  bill,  which  would  provide  up  to 
300.000  city  and  state  Jobs  for  the  Jobless. 

The  authorization  blU,  a  liberal -conserva- 
tive compromise,  was  passed  Dec.  10  by  Con- 
gress. There  was  widespread  speculation 
among  Labor  Department  officials  that  the 
President  would  veto  the  three-year  measure. 

"Congress  has  now  recognized  that  in  the 
pubUo  sector,  training  is  not  enough,"  Gard- 
ner wrote  the  President  "This  bill  enables 
cities,  coimtles.  and  non-profit  private  insti- 
tutions to  plan  Job  creation  as  well  as  train- 
ing programs  to  match  people  who  need  Jobs 
with  useful  public  service  jobs  that  are  badly 
needed." 

The  Gardner  plea  was  backed  by.  among 
others,  Andrew  HeUkell.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Time  Inc.;  Ben  W.  Helneman.  pres- 
ident of  Ncarthwest   Industries   Inc.;    I.  W. 
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Abel,  president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America;  Walter  Heller,  former  chairman  of 
the  council  of  economic  advisors:  and  Roy 
Wllklns.  executive  director  of  the  NaUoual 
Aasoclatlon  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People. 

It  was  the  latest  move  by  the  bUl's  liberal 
and  urban  supporters  to  urge  the  Preeident'i 
support.  Last  week,  the  National  League  of 
Cities  executive  committee  mandated  its 
president.  Mayor  Richard  Lugar  of  Indian- 
aimlis.  a  Nixon  ally,  to  press  tbe  issue.  Other 
mayors,  including  Mayor  John  Lindsay  of 
New  T«rk.  have  sent  emlsaariea  to  meet  with 
administration  officials. 

According  to  congressional  and  Labor  De- 
partment sources,  the  administration's  for- 
mal objections  to  the  bill  center  not  on 
money,  not  on  the  "public  service  employ- 
ment" feature,  and  not  on  overall  re-organl- 
satlon  provisions  which  match  administra- 
tion requests. 

The  sticking  point  is.  by  all  accounts,  s 
paragraph  on  administrative  procedure  In 
the  compromise  version,  covering  "public 
service  employment"  in  hospitals.  Ubtmrlea, 
and  sanitation  works. 

In  the  orglnal  admlnlstratton-backed 
House  blU.  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was  em- 
powered to  set  "objectives" — for  getting  locml 
"public  service  employeee"  out  of  federmlly- 
subeldlxed  programs.  He  was  also  required  to 
cut  the  80  per  cent  federal  subsidy — in  case 
these  "Objectives"  weren't  met  by  Individual 
mayors  or  governors. 

Senate  liberals  led  by  Sen.  Qayiord  Nelson 
(D-Mlnn)  was  this  provision  as  a  potential 
weapon  against  the  entire  "public  service 
employment"  program. 

In  the  House-Senate  conference  a  com- 
promise emerged.  To  avoid  abuses,  the  bill 
now  provided  for  "annual  review"  by  an  "ap- 
propriate agency,"  usually  the  state  employ- 
ment service,  of  the  status  of  every  public 
service  employee's  progress  and  prospects 
under  the  program,  so  that  no  Jobholders 
would    wind    up   In   dead-end   Jobs. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  approve  the 
"appropriate  agency'  as  part  of  his  negotia- 
tions on  federal  subsidy  with  mayor  and 
governor. 

This  compromise  provision,  according  to 
Labor  Department  sources,  does  not  satisfy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor  Malcolm  Lovell 
and  hla  aides.  They  reportedly  have  the  sup- 
port of  George  P.  Shultz.  former  Labor  Sec- 
retary and  now  director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  who  has  opposed  add- 
ing "public  service  employment"  to  trodl- 
tionaJ  Labor  Department  training. 

However,  Gardner,  and  his  supporters  ar- 
gued that  training  was  no  longer  enough 
"with  unemployment  at  the  highest  rates  In 
eight  years." 

Telegram  to  President  Iflxon  from  Mr.  Earl 
Old  Person.  President  of  the  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indiana: 

"The  NaUonal  Congress  ol  American  In- 
dians strongly  supports  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  Act.  S.  3867.  which  contains 
Important  new  authority  for  the  adminis- 
tration and  funding  of  manpower  piograms 
on  Indian  Reservations.  We  urge  you  to  sign 
this  bill  into  law  without  delay.  Newspaper 
reports  indicate  that  efforU  will  be  cnade  to 
have  you  veto  this  bill.  If  you  are  dlspoaed  to 
veto  the  bill,  we  would  like  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  you  and  discuss  the  disastrous 
effect  this  action  would  have  among  Indian 
people." 

Telegram  to  President  Nixon  from  Don 
Wright.  President  of  the  Alaska  Federation 
of  Natives: 

"The  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  lu^e 
you  to  sign  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Act,  S.  3867,  Into  law.  We  support  the  new 
authority  for  administration  and  funding  of 
manpower  programs  on  Indian  Reserva- 
tions." 
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Telegram  to  President  Nixon  from  James 
Bluestone.  Tribal  Business  Council,  Member. 
Ft.  Berthold  Reservation: 

"The  three  afOllated  tribes  of  Ft.  Berthold 
Reservation  support  the  Congress  passed 
version  of  the  Employment  and  Manpower 
Act.  S.  3867.  which  contains  new  authority 
for  the  administration  and  funding  of  man- 
power programs  on  Indian  Reservations. 
Urge  you  to  sign  the  bill  into  law." 

CXTT  OF  Cleveland, 

December  14.  1970. 
Senator  GAXLoan  Nelson, 
Chairman,  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment Manpower  and  Poverty,  WoMhing- 
ton.  D.C. 
Dkak  Senatob:   I  have  today  telegraphed 
President  Nixon  as  follows : 

"On  behalf  of  the  people  of  Cleveland.  I 
urge  your  approval  of  tbe  Employment  and 
Manpower  Act  which  has  passed  the  Congreas. 
This  legUlatlou  provides  vitaUy  needed  re- 
organization of  Federal  Manpower  Training 
Programs  to  permit  a  maximum  of  state  amd 
local  Initiative. 

I  know  that  the  high  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment.  particularly  In  the  central  cities,  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  you  and  your  adminis- 
tration. AS  It  is  to  me  and  my  fellow  mayors. 
We  see  the  need  for  constructive  manpower 
and  Job  creation  programs  as  critical,  and 
therefore  plead  for  your  favorahle  action  on 
this  legislation." 
Sincerely, 

Cakl  B.  Stokes. 

National  Council  op  Skniob  CmzxNS 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens — 
which  speaks  for  nearly  three  million  mem- 
bers in  older  people's  clubs  throughout  the 
United  States — respectfully  urges  the  Senate 
to  override  the  Presidential  veto  of  the  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  Act,  H.R.  19519. 

This  bill  would  provide  desperately  needed 
public  service  employment  opportunities  for 
the  young  and  middle  aged  and  for  the  older 
and  retired  worker  during  the  national  un- 
employment crisis  which  now  confronts  us. 
There  have  been  few  more  callous  applica- 
tions of  veto  power  during  the  traditional 
season  of  good  will.  As  usual,  the  children 
and  the  old  people  will  suffer  the  most. 

The  elderly  we  represent  will  feel  the  im- 
mediate tragic  impact  of  this  cutback  in  Job 
opportunities.  The  elderly  and  the  nation  as 
a  whole  will  suffer  even  more  if  the  reasons 
for  the  President's  veto  are  permitted  to  stand 
as  national  policy. 

Wo  contend  that  the  value  of  Job  oppor- 
tunities for  the  elderly  cannot  be  measured 
in  terms  of  access  to  the  regular  Job  market. 

Our  senior  aides  projects  have  demon- 
strated the  enormous  social  value  to  the  com- 
munity of  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the 
elderly — employed  helping  others  and  not 
competing  with  the  young  worker  for  Jobs  In 
tbe  private  economy. 

Nelson  H.  Ckuzkbhakk, 

President. 

Night  Wire  Sent  to  President  Nixon: 
"My  work  with  national  poverty  program 
and  now  with  American  Jewish  Committee 
prompts  this  appeal  fw  your  signature  on 
historic  Employment  and  Manpower  Act 
which  Incorporates  your  principal  recom- 
mendations. Both  you  and  tbe  Congress  de- 
serve nation's  thanks  for  this  breakthrough." 

HTMAN    BOOKBINDKa. 

Washington  Representative, 
Am^Hcan  Jewish  Committee. 

EXCKKPTS    FBOM     PBXSIDKNT'fi    MANPOWXK 

Message 

President  Nlxon,  August  13,  1960. — I  pro- 
pose a  comprehensive  new  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  that  would  pull  togethv  much  of 
tbe  array  of  Federal  training  services  and 
make  it  possible  for  SUte  and  local  govern- 
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ment  to  respond  to  tiie  needs  of  the  individ- 
ual trainee.  •  •  •  The  act  which  l  propose 
would : 

1.  Consolidate  major  manpower  develop- 
ment programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

2.  Provide  flexible  funding  of  manpower 
training  services  so  that  they  can  be  aen- 
sltlve  to  and  focused  on  local  needs. 

3.  Decentralize  admmistraUon  of  m&n- 
'power  services   to  States  and   metropoUtEm 

areas,  as  Oovernors  and  mayors  evidence  In- 
terest. buUd  managerial  capiu;ity.  and  dem- 
onstrate effective  performance. 

4.  Provide  more  equitable  allowances  for 
trainees. 

5.  Create  a  career  development  plan  for 
trainees.  tailored  to  suit  their  individual  ca- 
pabilities and  ambitions. 

6.  Bstabilsh  a  national  computtfleed  Job 
bank  to  match  Job  seekers  with  Job  vacan- 
cies. 

7.  Authorize  the  use  of  the  comprelienalve 
manpower  training  system  as  an  economic 
stabUlzer. 

KxaNXB  Commission  Recomuekdation 
National  Advisory  Commission  on  Civil 
Disorders.  March  7,  1969.— We  reoommand 
a  3-year  program,  aimed  at  creating  350,000 
new  public  service  Jobs  in  the  first  year  and 
a  total  of  1  million  such  jobe  over  the  3-year 
period,  •  •  •  In  the  public  sector,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  such  jobs  can  be  provided 
quickly,  particularly  by  government  at  the 
local  level,  where  there  are  vast  unmet  needs 
In  education,  health,  recreation,  public 
safety,  sanitation,  and  other  municipal  serv- 
icee.  The  National  Oommlsslon  on  Tech- 
nology. Automation,  and  Economic  Progress 
estimated  that  there  are  63  million  potential 
Jobs  in  public  service.  •  •  •  Emphasis 
should  also  be  placed  on  employing  trainees 
to  improve  rundown  neighborhoods  and  to 
perform  a  variety  of  other  socially  useful 
public  services  which  are  not  "make-work," 
including  community  service  officers  In  police 
departments,  as  reconuneiuled  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and 
Administration  of  Justice. 

EXCBBFTS    FBOM    SENATE    COKMrrXEE    RXPOET 

ON   Bill  S.  8887 

Stn*FOET   rOB  FtrSLIC  SSBVICE  EMPLOTMINT 

Strong  support  for  a  public  service  em- 
ployment prograna  came  from  virtually  all 
representatives  of  national  organizations. 
State  and  local  government  and  tbe  poverty 
community  to  appear  before  the  coirmilttee 
m  the  long  course  of  the  hearings.  Mayor 
Carl  Stokes  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  stated  the 
case  well  when  he  testified : 

"There  are  Just  not  sufficient  Jobs  in  the 
private  sector  for  the  disadvant^ed  unem- 
ployed, and  the  public  sector  cannot  absorb 
large  numbers  of  additional  people  without 
direct  federal  subsidy.  Cities  across  the  na- 
tion face  an  ever-expanding  need  for  police- 
men, firemen,  sanitation  workers,  housing 
Inspectors,  health  and  welfare  personnel.  .  .  . 
To  determine  tbe  need  In  Cleveland  and  in 
the  public  and  voluntary  sectors  for  addi- 
tional personnel  we  asked  the  Manpower 
Planning  and  Development  Commission  of 
Cleveland's  Welfare  Federation  along  with 
the  City  of  Cleveland  and  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, to  conduct  surveys  to  determine  the 
personnel  needs  of  public  agencies  and  com- 
munity service  organizatlonn  throughout 
Cuyahoga  County.  These  agencies  need  ap- 
proximately 8.900  additional  personnel  be- 
yond what  their  budgeu  will  allow.  At  least 
SJKK)  of  these  positions  could,  with  some 
training,  be  filled  by  disadvantaged  tmem- 
ployed  persons." 

The  National  League  of  Cities/ United 
SUtes  Conference  of  Mayors  said: 

"In  moat  central  cities,  the  uxunet  need  of 
local  government  to  provide  greatly  increased 
services  and  the  continuing  dangerously  high 


level  of  unemployment  (even  during  periods 
of  prosperity)  constitutes  persuasive  evidence 
for  federal  support  of  a  public  service  em- 
ployment program." 
The  Urban  Coalition  testified: 
"Corporations  cannot  be  expected  to  pro- 
duce Jobs  that  cannot  be  Justified  econom- 
ically. When  orders  decrease  layoffs  must 
occur  and  the  last  employed  are  let  go  ^t. 
The  private  sector  has  not  failed  to  do  Its 
Job— rather  the  Job  Is  clearly  beyond  Its 
capabilities.  In  tbe  meantime  .  .  .  the  plain 
fact  is  that  the  cities  that  badly  need  the 
services  are  losing  tbe  revenue.  The  great 
merit  of  a  public  service  employment  pro- 
gram is  that  it  could  be  aimed  specifically 
at  those  sectors  of  the  labor  market  that  ben- 
efit least  from  present  programs  and  share 
least  In  the  growth  of  tbe  economy." 

Mortimer  M.  Caplln,  president.  National 
Civil  Service  League,  said: 

"We  believe  government,  as  'employer  of 
the  first  resort'  can  provide  meaningful  ca- 
reer opportunities  for  many  who  are  un- 
employed and  underemployed  and  at  the 
same  time,  help  meet  severe  staff  shortages. 
.\nd  our  society  will  have  strengthened,  im- 
proved, modernized  merit  systems  of  public 
employment  as  a  result." 

Betty  Miller,  testifying  for  Jerry  Wurf, 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
State.  County  and  Municipal  Em{>loyeee. 
APL-CIO.  said: 

'"Our  union  is  comprised  of  460,000  public 
employees  .  .  .  Two-thirds  are  employed  in 
blue-coUar,  low-level  Jobs,  because  many  of 
them  are  undereducated  and  underdevelc^- 
ed.  we  favor  a  meaningful  public  service  ca- 
reer program." 

According  to  the  VS.  Department  of  La- 
bor, data  for  1966  show;;  that  6.8  million 
persons,  worked  50  to  63  weeks  that  year,  but 
earned  less  than  t3.000.  These  are  the  work- 
ing poor.  Much  more  than  half  are  working 
women  who  are  heads  of  families.  Our  union 
is  In  favor  of  a  public  service  eti^iloyroent 
policy.  If  such  a  policy  Is  accompanied  by 
the  creation  of  more  Jobs  and  advancement 
opportunities. 

Nathaniel  Ooldflnger,  director  of  researcb, 
AFL-CIO,  said: 

"Public  Service  Employment  Is  one  of  the 
major  domestic  Issues  of  our  times.  Presi- 
dent Meany  has  repeatedly  called  It  one  of 
the  most  important  Issues  to  come  before 
Congress  during  his  long  years  in  Washing- 
ton. We  are  urging  legislation  to  prortde  for 
public  service  employment  to  meet  the  needs 
of  America — to  provide  jobs  for  those  who 
need  them,  to  provide  service  that  have  been 
too  long  Ignored,  to  make  the  economic  and 
social  picture  in  America  one  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud. 

"Action  Is  called  for  now.  We  must  launcli 
a  massive  Job  creation  program  based  largely 
on  a  public  service  employment  if  we  are  to 
successfully  grapple  with  the  problem  of  the 
unemployed  and  the  underemployed." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  question  has  expired. 

Tbe  question.  Shall  the  bill  become 
law,  the  objections  of  the  President  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding?  The  Con- 
stitution requires  that  this  vote  shall  be 
determined  by  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parUa- 
mentary  Inquiry.  A  vote  to  override  Is  a 
"yea"  vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That  is 

The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  lee:lslative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  (when  his  name  was 
called).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Bukdick)  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  <Mr.  Moss).  If  they  were 
present  and  voting,   they  would  each 
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vote  "yea."  n  I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  •■nay."  Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (after  having  voted 
m  the  afflrmative) .  Mr.  President,  on  thl« 
vote  the  Senator  from  Mexico  (Mr. 
MONTOYA)  and  I  have  a  pair  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ml^lsslppl 
iMr.  Eastland)  .  If  they  were  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  MexlcD 
would  vote  "yea "  and  the  Senator  from 
Mlsslaalppl  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  8AXBE  (after  having  voted  In  the 
afflrmative).  Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  CMr.  HAirixLD) 
and  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  DommcK) .  If  they  were 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  Uberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  tlmt  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Anddi- 
soN),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
'Mr.  Bti«dick).  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDDi.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastiju»d>,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  luotm),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Rnssau,),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mohtoy*) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
'Mr.  IwopYi)   woulg  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announ(^e  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoLOWATn) 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pkaksoh) 
and    the    Senator    from    Texas     (Mr 
TowHi)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
PTiLD)  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr 
DomwicK)  and  the  Senator  from  South 
DaJcota  (Mr.  Mijndt)  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mundt)  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  SaxbD 
has  previously  announced  that  he  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATmiD) 
are  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  DoMiNrcK) . 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  48 
nays  35,  as  follows: 

|No.  441  Lag.) 
TBAS — 18 
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HollAnd 
Hnuka 


htelntrn  SfwikmAn 

Mll]«r  StvnnlB 

Murphf  SMveni 

Packvood  Thuzmontf 

Prouty  wllllAnu  Del 


Tmios.  N.  z>Kk. 


Jordmn.  Idalio     Scoct 
McClellazi  Smltli 

PRKSKMT   AND   OIVIRa   UVS   PAIRS    AS 
PREVIODSLT  RE(X}BDED— 3 
Mansfleld.  for. 
Saxbe.  for. 
lUznadge,  against. 

NOT  VOTINO— 14 
Anderaon  Ooldwater  Mundt 

Burdlck  HatBald  PwrMn 

V^"  Inouya  Buaa«lJ 

Domlnicic  Montoya  Tower 

EastUnd  Mom 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byed 
of  Virginia) .  On  this  vote  the  yeas  are  48 
and  the  nays  are  35.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  and  voting  not  having 
voted  in  the  afHrmatlve,  on  reconsidera- 
tion, the  bill  falls  of  passage. 


THE  8PPREME  COURT  DECISION 
ON  THE  IS-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 


has  shifted  the  burden  and  placed  It 
were  it  belongs — on  the  young  people 
themselves— on  those  who  have  raised 
their  voices  and  pointed  their  Angers  on 
those  who  decried  and  criticized  for  being 
saddled  with  responslbiUUes  and  obliga- 
tions that  in  many  cases  they  neither 
sought  nor  sanctioned. 

I  welcome  their  fresh  approaches' 
theh:  criticisms;  their  interest  and  con- 
cern. The  fact  that  some  yoimg  people 
exhibit  disdain  for  certain  of  our  insti- 
tutions should  in  no  way  reflect  upon  the 
great  majority  of  our  youth.  With  the 
v»t§  they  will  establish  themselves 
quickly  for  what  they  are:  Alert,  inter- 
ested, mature,  and  concerned.  Hence- 
forth their  Judgments  cannot  be  ignored 
Given  the  vote,  these  young  people  have 
been  challenged  to  prove  their  worth  and 
the  value  of  their  contribuUons  to  our 
system.  I  am  confident  that  they  will 
meet  that  challenge.  On  their  behalf 
I  welcome  It. 


B»Th  Hart  MuaUa 

BjOlmon  Haitke  N.toon 

|lWe  HolUnw  Pa«ore 

fogw  Hofhaa  Peu 

5"5"  Jaetaon  Pans 

BTTd.  w.  Va.  Javiti  PramUiB 

Cannon  Jordan,  W.O.  Bandolph 

E«i  Kannedy  RJWooir 

?i^^  If°»  SchwWkar 

Cranrton  Uacnuaon  Spons 

g"?-'""?,  iS^i*  8KS»n 

Pul  bright  MoCaithr  Smlnnon 

0«wl  Matcalf  TaXSSi 

Hama  Ifondala  Younj,  mSo 

NATS— 36 

*nwn  ByTd.Va.  Dola 

JIJM-  Ooot  BUandar 

*"««  Cooper  Krrtn 

^Sf^  S?"™  "^"^ 

Bansett  Curtu  Pong 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 

Supreme  Court  has  Just  ruled  constitu- 
tional— at  least  in  part — the  action  taken 
by  Congress  to  extend  the  vote  in  na- 
tional elections  to  all  citizens  18, 19,  and 
20  years  old.  In  my  Judgment,  that  opin- 
ion win  live  as  one  of  the  most — if  not 
the  most— significant  decisions  the  high 
Court  has  handed  down  In  Its  long 
history. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  when  Congress 
voted  to  extend  the  franchise  of  the 
ballot  there  were  legitimate  questions 
raised  about  the  constitutionality  of  such 
action.  Those  questions  have  now  been 
resolved.  There  was  never  any  question 
however,  about  the  Importance  of  the 
action  in  bringing  young  people  into  the 
system."  That  is  where  they  belong. 
Up  to  now  the  youth  of  today  had  a 
legitimate  grievance.  For  all  their  inter- 
est, for  all  their  work  and  effort,  for  all 
the  opinions  they  expressed;  nothing 
counted.  Nothing  they  did  or  could  do 
for  that  matter  made  much  difference 
They  were  denied  the  ballot.  They  could 
not  vote.  They  could  not  directly  In- 
fluence poUcy  decisions  at  the  polls. 

Up  to  now  those  18, 19,  and  20  were  told 
to  flght  our  wars  even  though  they  them- 
selves had  no  right  to  choose  the  officials 
who  made  the  decisions  that  led  to  war. 
Up  to  now,  at  18,  a  young  adult  was 
treated  by  our  courts  as  fully  responsible 
for  his  legal  actions— both  civU  and 
criminal — and  were  made  to  suffer  the 
full  penalties  of  the  law.  Yet  they  could 
not  pass  Judgment  on  the  men  chosen  to 
enact  those  laws.  They  got  married.  They 
paid  taxes,  too.  but  had  no  real  voice  in 
the  imposition  of  those  taxes.  In  short  up 
to  DOW  the  full  responsibility  has  been  on 
us.  the  other  generation.  We  have  borne 
the  fuU  burden  of  our  actions  as  they 
have  affected  young  people.  And  our 
actions  affected  young  people  to  a  great 
extent. 

Now  much  of  that  has  changed.  With 
this  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
opened  the  way  for  Joining  the  youth 
of  today  with  the  youth  of  yesterday 
With  this  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
whether  or  not  we  have  any  business  to- 
night, or  what  the  next  order  of  busi- 
ness is. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may  respond  to  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  there  wiU  be  no  further  busi- 
ness tonight.  It  has  been  a  long  day.  The 
leadership  is  not  only  praying  but 
meditating  as  well,  hoping  that  some- 
thing will  come  forth  unexpectedly. 

The  order  for  tomorrow  calls  for  the 
Senate  to  convene  at  9  am.,  at  which 
Ume  those  Senators  who  desire  to  do  so 
win  pay  their  tributes  to  one  of  our  re- 
tiring colleagues,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  YAaBoaouoH)  The 
time  for  these  tributes  will  end  precisely 
at  10  o'clock  and  not  a  minute  later  and 
at  10  o'clock  the  time  limitation  on  the 
cloture  moUon  will  begin.  The  vote  win 
occur  shortly  after  the  hour  of  11. 

Then  we  will  go  back  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  TransportaUon  bill:  and.  In  ac- 
cord with  the  agreement  reached  at  ap- 
proximately 3  o'clock  we  return  onoe 
agam  to  the  conglomerate  bill  which  has 
been  reported  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee and  covers  a  number  of  different 
areas.  >u"ticui. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  May  I  ask  if  there  is  any 
informaUon  on  the  conference  with  re- 
gard to  the  investment  broker  leglsla- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  There  seem  to 
be  some  dllTerenccs  of  opinion.  I  would 
hope  that  those  differences  could  be  rec- 
onciled. If  they  are  not,  my  guess  Is  that 
very  likely  no  action  will  be  taken  on  the 
measure  this  year. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 

Mr  MTT.T.KR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  -     —  i*io 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yiad. 

Mr  BULLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader  a  question. 

Lto  we  correctly  understand  that  there 
will  be  no  session  on  Wednesday? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  House  con- 
curs In  the  concurrent  reeoluUon  which 
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was  adopted  by  the  Senate  'i"ft"!mAiiffly 
this  aftemtxin,  that  is  the  intention  of 
the  Jomt  leadership,  and  evidenUy  it 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  S<X>TT.  We  have  adopted  that 
resolution. 

Mr.  MILLER,  llie  House  has  not 
acted. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Whether  we  can  do  any- 
thing about  It  or  not,  I  should  like  to 
state  to  both  leaders  the  consternation 
and  dismay  with  which  the  whole  eco- 
nomic community  of  the  United  States 
will  greet  the  fact  that,  after  we  have 
labored  to  produce  an  historic  effort  to 
assure  the  security  of  brokerage  ac- 
counts, both  in  cash  and  securities,  we 
will  be  unable  to  do  anything  about  It. 

I  understand  that  the  difference  is 
really  very  limited  in  one  particular  area. 

I  can  only  tell  the  Senators,  I  repeat — 
no  one  Is  finding  fault,  and  Members 
have  every  right  to  be  as  stem  as  they 
wish  about  their  particular  views;  but  I 
could  not  think  of  anything  that  would 
more  directly  be  a  matter  of  Jeopardy  in 
respect  of  the  securities  markets  and  the 
ec<H>omic  .system  of  this  country  than  to 
let  ttiis  matter,  which  represents  such  a 
fimdamental  aspect  of  our  national  life 
and  our  rmtional  economy,  die  at  the  end 
of  this  Congress.  I  would  say  that  it  Is 
very  close  to  tantamount  in  importance 
to  the  guarantee  of  bank  deposits. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  It  Is  so  deplorable  that 
it  makes  me  weep  to  think  that  we  can- 
not find  some  way,  so  close,  having  been 
approved  by  the  House,  the  conference 
report,  the  bill  at  the  point  of  passage, 
as  to  fall  on  Its  face  here  because  we 
cannot  push  it  over  the  line. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  I  am 
hopeful  that,  as  men  of  good  sense,  re- 
sponsibility, and  reason,  and  recognizing 
the  dUBcultles  which  confront  this  body 
at  this  time,  these  differences  can  be 
resolved.  But  the  leadership  does  not  in- 
tend to  call  up  measures  which  will  en- 
gender further  controversy,  because  we 
have  Just  too  much  of  it  before  us  at 
the  present  time,  and  time  is  not  with  us. 

Hopefully,  the  Individuals  who  are  In 
disagreement  will  get  together,  and  if 
they  do.  It  will  be  taken  up  expeditiously. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  can  only  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  con- 
cerned to  study  the  subject  and  con- 
sult all  the  banking  and  securities  au- 
thorities they  wish  themselves. 

I  know  what  they  say  has  aroused 
their  consciences  to  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  we  Join  in  that 
appeal,  too? 

Mr.  B<X>TT.  There  is  no  question  of 
our  feelings  In  that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  FRBSIDINa  OFFICKK.  Hie  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll 

The  tsBlstant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered, 
axvi nio-^Ptrt  sa 


DENNIS  YIANTOS 

Mr.  EKNNEDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  n^**  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
14S4.  S.  1S81. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Fah- 
iiiH).  Tlie  bill  will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  asalstant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
fdllows: 

A  Ull  (8.  last)  tor  the  raUar  off  Dannls 
Ytantos. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  oonsidenitlon  of 
the  bUl? 

There  being  do  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, may  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
bill?  

Mr.  KENNEDy.  Mr.  President,  8. 1681, 
is  a  bill  for  the  rdlef  of  Dennis  Tlantos, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hoi.ld»os. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  as  originally 
drafted  was,  notwithstanding  the  statute 
of  limitations  or  any  prior  (dvil  proceed- 
ings, to  give  jurisdiction  to  the  US.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  South  Car- 
olina, to  hear  and  determine  Mr.  Ylantos' 
claim  for  social  security  disability  bene- 
fits allegedly  payable  because  of  a  spinal 
injury  incurred  on  December  30,  1967, 
and  to  allow  that  suit  to  be  Instituted 
within  6  months  after  enactment,  to  be 
heard  de  novo  under  tbe  Federal  Itot 
Claims  Act. 

The  bill  as  drafted  was  objected  to  as 
giving  a  special  advantage  to  Mr.  Ylan- 
tos,  denied  to  other  persons  In  similar 
situations.  Now,  a  person  may  obtain 
district  cotfft  review  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare's  final 
decision,  if  requested  within  60  days  or 
such  additional  dme  as  the  Secretary  al- 
lows. Tlie  Secretary's  findings,  if  sup- 
ported by  Bul)stantlal  evidence,  are  con- 
clusive and  there  Is  no  trial  de  novo,  save 
that  a  court  may  order  additional  evi- 
dence to  be  taken  by  the  Secretary. 

To  meet  these  objections,  the  bill  was 
redrafted  to  give  the  court  Jurisdiction 
merely  to  review  the  Secretary's  dedslan, 
to  allow  6  months  to  file  suit,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  proceedings  will  be  to  accord- 
ance with  the  Social  Security  Act,  rather 
than  the  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr, 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  the 
explanation. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  was 
some  suggestion  that  this  bill  might  be 
held  up  for  a  while,  but  I  understand 
there  is  no  longer  any  objection  on  this 
side  to  passage  of  the  bill  immediately. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  I  have  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  consider  this  bill  now  in 
place  of  the  pending  business,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  (^nsent  for  that. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  an  amendment  at  the  desk  as  pro- 
posed t>y  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  HoLUncB)  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


B.  IflSl 

Strik*  cnit  all  after  tba  enacting  clauae 
and  iniert  In  lieu  tbereol  the  foUowlng: 

"Tlukt.  notwltiutandlng  any  statute  of 
llmlt&tlon.  cv  bar  of  lachee,  or  any  pcxiceed- 
lug  bflretofora  had  in  the  tjnlted  Statea  Dls- 
trtrt  Court  for  the  DHUlct  of  South  CaroUna, 
ChBxlevton  DlTlalon,  Jurladtctlon  ia  hereby 
Qoaieirvl  upon  tiie  United  Statea  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  South  Carolina 
to  rerlaw  any  final  dedslan  of  the  Secretary 
or  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  with  r«- 
spect  to  the  claim  ot  Dennla  Tlantoe  against 
the  X7&lted  States  for  dlsahUUy  insurancfl 
beneflta  under  tlue  11  ot  the  Social  Security 
Act.  alleged  to  be  payable  as  the  result  of  an 
inoapoclcatlng  spinal  Injury  Incurred  on  or 
about  December  30,  1957,  at  a  time  when  the 
said  Dennis  Tlantoe  was  apparently  eligible 
for  such  benefits.  Tbe  court  may.  at  any 
time,  on  good  cause  shown,  order  additional 
evidence  to  be  taken  beSon  the  Secretary, 

"Sec.  a.  Suit  under  tills  Act  may  lie  In- 
stituted at  any  time  wltbln  six  montiis  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tills  Aot.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  herem,  the  proceed- 
ings In  such  suit  shall  be  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  M6(g)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended  (4a  UB.C.  40S(g)). 

"Sic.  3.  Nothing  In  this  shall  be  construed 
as  an  inference  of  llabuity  on  the  part  of  the 
united  statea." 

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  sigrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


TRANaA(mON  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a  short 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  bustoess.  with  statements  there- 
to limited  to  3  intoutes. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Wltlioat 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  BILL— 
S.  4268 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
gret very  much  that  a  bill  exempting  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  the  budget 
passed  the  Senate  on  Friday  last.  I  had 
Indicated  to  the  leadership  my  strong 
opposition  to  It  and  wanted  to  be  noti- 
fied when  it  was  to  be  taken  up.  That 
bill  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  and  the  General  Account- 
ing OIBce.  It  exempts  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  borrowing  from  the  budget 
although  it  Includes  housing  programs, 
farm  programs,  and  other  programs 
that  are  very  Important 

The  blll  at  least  should  have  been  dis- 
cussed at  great  length — ^well,  at  some 
length — to  the  Senate. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  the  bill 
passed.  I  do  not  know  what  actton  can 
be  taken  now.  The  Senate  has  passed 
the  blU.  It  is  a  misfortune  that  it  did. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  outstanding 
authorities  to  government  oppose  this 
legislation  and  a  number  of  States  were 
opposed  to  It,  the  passage  of  this  legla- 
latioo.  I  think,  Is  a  tragedy. 
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ECONOMIC   POLICY  D»   1970— A 
REALISTIC  ASSESSMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  In 
testifying  before  tlie  Joint  Economic 
Committee  last  February,  tbe  Chairman 
of  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
spoke  of  the  possibility  that  the  economy 
was  heading  for  "the  worst  of  both 
worlds — a  recession  with  inflation."  He 
called  thl<  the  popular  cliche  of  the  day. 
Cliche  or  not,  this  is  Indeed  what  has 
developed.  We  have  both  a  recession 
and  inflation  at  the  same  time.  There  Is 
no  evidence  that  tbe  administration  has 
found  a  path  out  of  this  dilemma.  If  we 
measure  our  performance  by  the  size  of 
the  gap  between  where  we  are  and  where 
we  ought  to  be,  the  economic  situation 
is  growing  steadily  worse.  The  gap  be- 
tween actual  ou^ut  of  the  economy  and 
potential  output  of  the  economy  roee 
frcHn  %li  billion  at  the  end  of  last  year 
to  $47  billion  in  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year,  and  it  continues  to  grow.  No 
amount  of  rhetoric  about  changes  In  the 
rates  of  change  can  gloss  over  the  fact 
that  we  are  falling  increasingly  short  of 
the  Employment  Act  goals  of  manlmiim 
employment,  productlion,  and  purchas- 
ing power. 

I  bad  thought  that  there  was  a  ray 
of  hope  in  this  dismal  situation.  In  that 
the  situation  bad  become  so  tiad  that  It 
was  at  last  obvious  to  everyone.  Recent 
statements  by  the  administration,  even  if 
they  did  not  use  the  word  "recession," 
had  at  last  begun  to  acknowledge  an  eco- 
nomic mess.  So.  until  President  Nixon's 
press  conference  on  December  1,  and 
until  his  veto  message  of  the  manpower 
bill  on  December  16, 1  had  thought  that 
the  seriousness  of  the  present  situation 
had  at  last  been  recognized.  These  two 
Presidential  statements  shocked  me  out 
of  this  euphoria.  I  was  profoundl;  dis- 
couraged to  hear  President  Nlzon  ex- 
press satisfaction  with  an  average  un- 
employment rate  for  this  year  of  4.9 
percent.  Most  discouraging  of  all,  the 
President  seems  to  be  accepting  5  percent 
as  his  unemployment  goal.  And  by  his 
veto  of  the  manpower  bill  which  the  Sen- 
ate Just  tried  to  override,  unsuccess- 
fully— the  President  has  turned  his  back 
on  a  program  which  would  offer  Jobs  to 
some  of  the  4.S  mlUion  men  and  women 
now  unemployed.  That  veto  and  his  press 
conference  statement  on  unemployment 
indicate  that  the  seriousness  of  the  pres- 
ent situation  is  still  not  recognized. 

In  discussing  unemployment,  the  Pres- 
ident neglected  to  point  out  that  the 
average  for  the  year  of  4.9  percent  con- 
ceals a  rapidly  rising  unemployment 
trend.  Dnemployment  was  3.9  per- 
cent last  January.  It  is  S.8  percent  now 
and  still  rising.  I  do  not  understand  bow 
the  administration  can  accept  this  situ- 
ation with  such  passivity.  Until  the  Pres- 
ident's recent  statements,  i  percent  had 
been  generally  accepted  as  the  maximum 
level  of  unemployment  consistent  with 
a  healthy  economy.  Now  the  President 
seems  to  be  suggesting  5  percent.  The  dif- 
ference between  4  percent  and  5  percent 
unemployment  is  830.000  jobs.  Even  a  4- 
percent  unemployment  rate  should  be 
considered  unacceptable  as  a  long-range 


target.  The  Jotat  Economic  Committee 
has  repeatedly  emphasized  that  our  long- 
term  goal  should  not  exceed  3  percent. 
At  the  present  time  the  difference  be- 
tween actual  unemployment  levels  and  3 
percent  unemployment  would  be  2,360.- 
000  Jobs. 

If  I  am  discouraged  by  the  President's 
attitude  toward  unemployment.  I  am  dis- 
mayed by  his  veto  of  the  manpower  bill; 
i%  million  people  are  unemployed,  yet 
the  President  turns  his  back  on  a  pro- 
gram to  provide  Jobs  for  some  of  tbem. 
At  a  time  when  great  needs  in  areas 
such  as  health  and  education  go  unmet, 
the  President  turns  his  back  on  programs 
which  would  put  people  to  wort  helping 
to  meet  these  needs.  'The  President  speaks 
of  public  service  Jotie  as  a  "dead  end." 
Of  course,  this  is  not  so.  but.  In  any 
case  what  is  the  alternative  the  Presi- 
dent proposes?  The  alternative  is  con- 
tinued unemployment — growing  unem- 
ployment. If  we  accept  the  President's 
statements  at  their  face  value  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  administration's 
philosophy  is  that  a  Job  Is  a  dead  end. 
but  unemployment  Is  an  opportunity  to 
get  ahead  in  life. 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  administra- 
tion really  prefers  unemployment  to  Jobs. 
Despite  the  recent  evidence,  I  continue 
to  hope  that  the  administration  is  seri- 
ously concerned  about  imemployment.  I 
continue  to  hope  that  we  may  reach 
at  least  some  partial  consensus  on  eco- 
nomic policy.  I  hope  we  can  agree  that 
our  main  task  must  be  to  start  the  econ- 
omy growing  again  and  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. I  hope  we  can  agree  that  fis- 
cal policy  has  an  important  part  to  play 
in  restoring  economic  growth.  This  has 
previously  been  acknowledged  by  the  ad- 
ministration. They  have  several  times 
acknowledged  that  to  attempt  to  balance 
actual  budget  receipts  and  expenditures 
in  a  period  of  recession  is  foolish  and 
self-defeating.  What  we  must  do  is  to 
look  at  the  budget  as  it  would  be  Lf  in- 
dividual and  corporate  tax  payments 
were  at  their  full  employment  level  and 
as  it  would  be  if  expenditures  were  not 
swollen  by  high  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments.  It  is  heartening  that 
this  fundamental  precept  of  Sscal  policy 
has  been  acknowledged  by  the  admin- 
istration. I  hope  there  will  be  no  r.bout 
faces  on  this  such  as  there  have  been 
on  manpower. 

THX  CCmXMT  SFATUS  OF  FISCU,  POXJCT 

If  we  are  to  have  an  appropriate  fiscal 
policy  for  expansion,  it  is  immrtant  to 
know  Just  what  our  overall  fiscal  policy 
has  t>eeD  In  the  recent  past  and  Just  what 
shuts  may  now  be  appropriate.  It  is  Im- 
portant to  understand  the  extent  to 
which  our  spending  priorities  have  and 
have  not  shifted. 

A  convenient  starting  place  for  ex- 
amination of  these  questions  Is  the  fiscal 
1971  budget  submitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration last  February.  This  budget  rec- 
ommended a  surplus  of  $1.3  billion.  This 
figure  referred  to  the  balance  of  actual 
receipts  and  expenditures.  There  was  no 
estimate  given  In  the  budget  or  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  for  the  fun  employment 
surplus:  that  is,  the  balance  of  receipts 


and  expenditures  as  they  would  be  If  the 
economy  were  at  full  employment 
throughout  the  fiscal  jrear.  Indeed,  when 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  asked  the 
Budget  Bureau  and  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  last  February  to  give  us 
an  estimate  of  the  fuU  employment  sur- 
plus, we  encountered  a  great  reluctance 
to  supply  this  Information.  They  argued 
that  the  rapidity  with  which  prices  were 
Increasing  made  it  impossible  to  accu- 
rately estimate  the  full  employment 
budget.  So  we  still  do  not  know  today 
what  the  administration  expected  the  full 
employment  surplus  to  be  this  year  or 
how  they  evaluated  Its  Impact  on  the 
economy. 

We  do  know  that  the  administration 
clearly  regarded  a  balance  in  the  actual 
budget  as  highly  desirable.  The  President 
stated  In  his  Economic  Report  last 
February : 

Our  objective  la  to  Mold  tbese  dangoi 
I  Inflation,  excessive  ilowdown,  overly  tlgat 
credlci  u  we  achieve  itabUlty.  A  neceaawr 
condition  lor  dolog  tbla  Is  to  keep  the  FM- 
ersl  budget  In  balaoc*  in  the  coming  flacsl 
year. 

Prom  estimates  made  by  recognlEed 
private  research  groups  we  know  that 
the  full  employment  surplus  hnplled  by 
the  President's  budget  for  fiscal  1971 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $13  to  $15 
billion.  Such  a  full  employment  surplus 
must  be  judged  a  restrictive  fiscal  policy 
even  though  the  shortfall  In  receipts  dur- 
ing a  recessionary  period  prevents  the 
surplus  from  In  fact  being  realized.  Yet 
the  budget  message  and  the  Economic 
Report  evidenced  no  concern  that  fiscal 
policy  might  be  too  restrictive  for  our 
economic  health. 

Even  as  late  as  August  of  1970,  when 
the  weakness  of  the  economy  should 
have  been  thoroughly  evident  to  every- 
body, the  administration  showed  no  rec- 
ognition of  the  harm  which  could  be  done 
to  the  economy  through  an  overly  re- 
strictive fiscal  policy.  At  that  time  Presi- 
dent Nixon  WM  determined  to  stick  to 
his  budget  even  if  it  meant  sacrificing 
what  he  acknowledged  to  be  highly  desir- 
able and  Important  social  programs.  The 
need  for  a  restrictive  budget  was  the 
chief  reason  given  by  the  President  for 
his  vetoes  of  the  HUD  and  education 
appropriations  bills.  In  his  veto  message 
on  August  11,  the  President  said: 

I  un  detennlnc<l  to  hold  the  line  agmlost 
a  dangeroiis  budget  defldt. 

If  the  tax  and  spending  program  orig- 
inally recommended  by  the  President 
had  been  realized,  what  we  would  have 
had  would  liave  been  a  dangerous  budget 
surplus,  a  surplus  which  would  have  been 
dangerous  on  two  grotmds.  Flnt,  It 
would  have  been  achieved  by  cutting 
back,  not  on  defense  and  space  and  high- 
ways and  the  8ST— all  areas  where  outs 
would  be  desirable  In  their  own  right- 
but  by  cutting  back  on  housing,  health 
and  education.  These  were  cuts  we  truly 
could  not  afford.  The  administration's 
spending  priorities  were  badly  miscon- 
ceived In  the  February  budget.  More- 
over, the  plaimed  budget  surplus  would 
have  been  dangerous  because  It  would 
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have  reiiresented  too  restrictive  a  policy 
for  a  period  of  threatening  recession.  If 
the  President's  budget  surplus  bad  been 
realized  we  would  have  been  driven  even 
deeper  into  recession  than  has  actually 
been  the  case. 

Fortunately,  Congress  has  shown  the 
good  sense  to  modify  the  President's 
budget,  to  shift  its  priorities  by  cutting 
back  substantially  on  defense  and  by  in- 
creasing appropriations  for  urgent  social 
programs.  Congress  has  also  had  the  good 
sense  to  recognize  that  a  recession  is  not 
the  time  to  impose  new  taxes  In  an  effort 
to  sustain  a  budget  surplus.  Based  on  tax 
and  expenditure  decisions  to  date.  In- 
cluding probable  action  on  tbe  defense 
appropriation,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
fuU  employment  surplus  for  fiscal  1971 
will  be  about  S5  billion.  This  is  sub- 
stantially less  than  tbe  $13  to  $15  biUlon 
originally  envisaged  for  this  year  by  the 
administration.  It  is  much  healthier  med- 
icine for  a  sick  economy. 

Fortunately,  the  administration  tias 
now  recognized  the  wisdom  of  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  the 
budget  since  it  was  presented  last  Feb- 
ruary. In  his  speech  on  December  4.  Pres- 
ident Nixon  stated: 

This  Is  what  bee  alreedy  tieen  dooe  to  help 
tbe  economy  resume  Ite  growth: 

PlTBt,  early  In  1070,  budget  policy  turned 
in  a  more  expansionist  dlT«ctlon.  It  was  an 
orderly  and  well-timed  change. 

The  President  might  well  have  added 
that  it  was  a  change  wrought  by  Con- 
gress during  its  consideration  of  the 
President's  budget.  The  change  was  per- 
haps not  as  orderly  and  well-timed  as 
the  President  gives  us  credit  for.  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  argue  that  congressional 
procedures  of  budget  review  could  not  be 
improved  so  as  to  produce  a  more  sys- 
tematic and  timely  fitting  of  the  peirts 
hito  the  total.  Nor  would  I  argue  that  our 
shifts  in  spending  priorities  have  been 
anywhere  as  big  as  they  should  have  been 
and  must  become.  But  tbe  budget 
changes  made  by  Congress  have  been  In 
the  right  direction.  Priorities  have  been 
shifted.  And  the  level  of  the  full  employ- 
ment surplus  is  more  appropriate  to  our 
economic  circumstances  than  It  would 
have  been  without  the  actions  Congress 
has  taken. 

Looking  ahead  to  next  year's  budget, 
I  hope  tbe  administration's  new  commit- 
ment to  the  full  employment  budget  con- 
cept wlB  be  sustained.  I  hope  that  this 
year  we  wU  be  given  estimates  of  full 
employment  receipts  and  expenditures. 
I  hope  the  American  people  will  be  told 
clearly  and  honestly  that  actual  receipts 
and  expenditures  cannot  be  balanced  In 
a  recession.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  fur- 
ther attempts  to  skimp  on  housing  and 
education  in  the  misguided  belief  that 
this  is  the  way  to  fight  Inflation. 

I  hope  too  that  we  wUl  not  again  be 
told  that  an  unemployment  rate  ap- 
proaching 6  percent  is  evidence  of  a 
"shift  In  priorities"  or  that  It  is  an  in- 
evitable part  of  what  k  referred  to  as  the 
"conversion  to  a  peacetime  economy." 
Blaming  ooemployment  on  the  conver- 
sion to  a  peace  economy  is  highly  mis- 


leading. It  Is  misleading  because  actual 
defense  cuts  have  been  very  modest.  We 
are  still  not  at  peace  in  Southeast  Asia. 
In  any  case,  there  is  no  reason  why  con- 
version has  to  mean  a  leap  in  unemploy- 
ment. 

TBI  FACTS  ABOUT  COMVEBfiJOK 

The  President  emphasized  in  his 
.speech  on  December  4  that  more  than  a 
million  men  have  been  released  from  the 
Armed  Forces  and  from  defense  plants 
since  he  took  oOlce  22  months  ago.  It 
should  also  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
during  these  same  22  months  unemploy- 
ment has  Increased  by  2.2  milUon.  Less 
than  half  the  total  rise  In  imemploy- 
ment c«n  thus  be  attributed  to  defense 
cutbacks.  The  President  has  blamed  the 
rise  In  imemployment  on  a  shift  in 
priorities.  But  In  1970,  It  Is  not  a  shift 
from  a  war  economy  to  a  peace  economy 
but  from  a  war  economy  to  an  Idle  eoon- 
otny. 

Our  lack  of  an  effec.lve  economic  con- 
version poUcy  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  our 
experience  following  World  War  n.  It 
it  instructive  to  recall  the  magnitude 
of  that  demobilization.  In  the  2  years 
following  VJ  Day,  approximately  10  mil- 
lion men  were  released  from  the  armed 
services.  Over  this  same  period  civUlau 
male  employment  grew  by  about  7H  mil- 
lion, indicating  that,  of  those  returning 
veterans  who  did  not  return  to  school, 
the  overwhelming  majority  rapidly  found 
civilian  employment.  It  Is  true  that  there 
was  a  rise  in  unemployment  of  about  1 
million  people,  or  from  1.9  to  3.6  percent 
of  the  labor  force,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  by  1947  defense  spending  had 
fallen  to  only  $9  billion:  one-eighth  of 
what  it  was  in  1945,  and  that  the  Armed 
Forces  had  been  reduced  to  one-seventh 
of  the  1945  level,  it  seems  clear  that  a 
major  reorientation  of  the  economy  was 
accomplished  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
location and  distress. 

How  disastrous  our  present  experience 
is  compared  to  what  happend  in  the  past 
World  War  n  period : 

Then  10  niillioa  men  were  released 
from  the  Armed  Forces.  Now  the  num- 
ber has  been  reduced  by  only  440,000 
wlUch  is  less  than  one-twentieth  the 
number  after  World  War  n. 

Then  we  cut  the  defense  budget  from 
$73.5  bnilon  In  calendar  1945  to  $9.1  bil- 
lion in  calendar  1947,  or  by  over  $64  bil- 
lion. Now  military  spending  Is  down  from 
$81.2  biUion  to  $77.6  bUlion  or  by  only 
$3.6  bUUon. 

Then  6  million  new  jobs  were  created. 
Now  civilian  employment  has  risen  by 
only  1^  million  Jobs  over  the  2  years 
and  has  actually  declined  in  the  last 
year. 

Then  unemployment  rose  by  only  1 
million  to  a  t>eak  of  3,6  percent  Now, 
2.2  million  more  people  are  unemployed 
and  the  rate  is  5.8  percent. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  the  num- 
bers 1  used  for  military  spending.  The 
numijers  for  1945  and  1947  were  calendar 
year  numbers.  They  were  taken  from 
the  national  income  accounts.  If  we  look 
at  Treasury  Department  exi>endltuie  rec- 
ords by  fiscal  years  the  numbers  are 
somewhat  different,  but  the  picture  is  the 
same.  From  fiscal  1945  to  fiscal  1947,  mili- 


tary spending  fell  from  $80.5  bilUon  to 
$14.8  billion,  a  drop  of  over  $65  billion. 
Whichever  statistical  series  we  use,  mili- 
tary spending  fell  by  about  $65  billion 
during  a  2-year  period. 

The  numbers  I  used  earlier  for  the  cur- 
rent period  are  on  the  now  familiar  uni- 
fied budget  basis.  They  compare  military 
spending  for  fiscal  1969  to  the  probable 
total  for  fiscal  1971.  What  is  the  picture 
today  on  the  national  income  account 
basis?  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1968  de- 
fense spending  was  at  a  $79.2  billion  an- 
nual rate  according  to  the  national  In- 
come accounts.  In  the  third  quarter  of 
this  year  it  was  at  a  $76.8  rate.  Tbe  de- 
oUne,  measured  on  this  basis  has  been 
only  $3.4  billion,  or  slightly  less  than  the 
$3.6  billion  decline  suggested  by  the  fiscal 
year  numbers  in  the  unified  budget. 

Our  experience  after  World  War  II 
demonstrated  the  capacity  of  our  eco- 
nomic system  to  absorb  a  shift  many 
times  more  massive  than  what  has  re- 
cently taken  place.  Yet  today,  with  a 
much  less  difDcult  problem,  the  admin- 
istration has  done  a  far  worse  Job.  There 
is  virtually  unanimous  agreement  among 
economists  that  proper  economic  man- 
agement could  sustain  prosperity  during 
a  period  of  conversion.  But  the  tragic 
fact  is  that  we  have  no  policy  of  eco- 
nomic conversion  In  effect  now.  The  post- 
Vietnam  planning  initiated  by  the  John- 
son administration  has  been  abandoned. 

The  NUon  administration's  policy  of 
economic  conversion  from  a  wartime  to 
a  peacetime  economy  has  t>een  a  miser- 
able failure.  The  fact  is  we  have  no 
policy.  Instead  of  planning  we  have  plati- 
tudes. We  have  attempts  to  attribute  un- 
employment to  defense  cutbacks.  Tbe 
American  people  are  being  deluded  Into 
believing  that  prosperity  depends  on  mili- 
tary spending.  This  Is  a  real  disservice 
which  is  being  perpetrated  on  the  public. 
It  Is  time  for  it  to  stop.  It  Is  time  and 
post  time  to  develop  and  implement  the 
conversion  poUcies  which  nrill  demon- 
strate that  peace  and  prosperity  can  be 
achieved  together. 


MISTREATMENT  OF  JEWS  IN 
SOVIET  OmON 

Mr.  JA'\nTS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
RccoRD  a  very  fine  message  from  the  dia- 
tlnguished  Senator  from  Maryland  <Mr. 
Mathias)  to  a  rally  for  Soviet  Jewry,  a 
rally  protesting  the  mistreatment  of 
Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which  was 
held  In  Baltimore.  Md„  on  December  20, 
1970. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoid, 
as  follows: 

MsaaAcK  Fuou  Sxnatos  Chasxjeb  McU. 
llATHua,  Ja. 

As  we  enter  the  boilday  e— on.  It  strlkM 
me  u  most  fitting  and  symbolic  that  ttilB 
year  Hsniifcah.  tbe  festival  of  lights,  begins 
just  two  days  before  Christmas.  And  since 
Hanuk&h  lasts  a  full  eight  days,  it  goee  on 
to  embrace  ChriBtmas.  I  use  ttils  word  ad- 
visedly— embrace — for  I  believe  the  time  Is 
long  overdue  for  all  Americans — Ohrlatlana 
and  Jews — to  embrace  the  cause  for  whlob 
you  have  gathered  tonight. 
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This  U  not  a  JvwUh  cftOM.  It  Is  tb*  eaun 
of  trmdom.  It  u  iha  c«tiM  lor  wtileb  thla 
oauntry  wu  foumlad  ftlmost  two  bun<li«d 
y*n  sgo.  And  n  is  the  c«usa  to  wbich  m 
must  now  redadlc«t«  ourselTes  If  we  an  to 
bep  faltb  with  OUT  Ideals. 

Tou  have  come  together  to  gtre  Toloe  to 
the  great  wave  of  protest  sweeping  thla 
ooontry  orv  the  peraeoutlon  at  Jem  In  the 
Soviet  Unlan.  Ton  hare  gatbarad  hen  to  pro- 
test a  deUberau  and  ealcoZated  Sorlat  pco- 
gram  aimed  at  eradicating  the  Rpirlt — ta- 
deed,  the  very  ezlstenoe—af  Jtidalsm  in  the 
SoTlet  Union.  Keedless  to  saj,  Sorlet  au- 
thorities deny  these  ch&rsee.  Sorlet  Jews  are 
happy  In  that  country  and  wlah  to  remain 
there,  they  f«ia.t"<  Freedom  of  religion  and 
the  right  to  emlgraie.  they  point  out,  are 
solemnly  guaranteed  In  the  Sonet  eonsatn- 
tlon. 

But  even  ss  tbey  utter  these  pious  dis- 
claimers, the  true  facts  of  Soviet  life,  the 
moQ3trous  policy  of  religious  and  culttiral 
genocide  that  is  systeroatlcaUy  being  car- 
ried out,  unmasb  them  and  reveals  the  cyni- 
cal fraudulence  of  their  words. 

For.  as  you  gather  here,  Soviet  Jews  are 
being  tried  In  Leningrad,  reportedly  on 
charges  of  treason  acd  hijacking.  I  say 
"r«portedly"  for  facts  are  very  hard  to  come 
by.  The  trial  is  dosed  to  public  and  to  the 
foreign  {H-ea«.  Amerloan  lawyers,  seeking  to 
attend  the  trial,  were  refused  thla  privilege. 
The  trial  is.  for  all  practical  purposee.  secret. 
And  beyond  Leningrad,  in  all  parts  of  tbe 
country  where  Jewa  stlU  live,  their  religious 
mrrlces  are  being  disrupted — In  s  manner 
that  is  reminiscent  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Nazi  terror  in  the  IQSO's. 

And,  what  Is  most  monstrous  of  aU,  tbe 
victims  of  this  repression  are  d^Fn^e11  tbe 
right  to  leave  the  country,  to  flee  their  tor- 
ment. And  so  S  million  Jews  are  being  held 
hostage  in  a  land  which  systematically  demee 
them  their  rights  and  subjeots  them  to 
banLisment.  outrage,  and  incarceration. 

But  tbe  human  spirit  is  Indomlnable.  And 
somehow  a  truly  extraordinary  thing  hmr  re- 
sulted. In  one  Important  espect.  at  least,  the 
Soviet  persecutton  has  backfired.  For  tbe 
stronger  tbeir  repression  has  become,  tbe 
greater  has  grown  the  spirit  of  religious  and 
cultural  Identity  of  Soviet  Jews.  Particularly 
the  Jewish  youth,  who  had  been  denied  ra- 
llgtons  training  and  who  had  every  encour- 
agemeot  to  abandon  their  heritage,  bave 
gained  a  sense  of  unity  and  a  pride  In  tbelr 
Jewish  tdenUty  that  they  had  never  bad  be- 
fore. This  despite  (ffldal  Tepreealon^-or  poa- 
slbly  because  of  it. 

And  BO  I  am  deeply  grateful  and  honored 
at  tbe  opportunity  to  add  my  voice  to  this 
protest.  Indeed,  it  is  a  duty  we  all  owe  to  tbe 
cause  of  humanity  to  ensure  that  this  pro- 
test Is  heard.  We  dare  not  remain  silent  In 
On  tBcm  ca  this  tnjustioe.  In  tbe  face  of  this 
pernicious  program  of  religious  and  ciiltural 
genodda.  I  Join  you  In  urging  tbe  Preeldeot 
to  make  It  amply  clear  to  Soviet  autboritlee 
how  gravely  the  people  of  tbe  United  States 
regard  tbe  plight  of  Soviet  Jews.  I  Join  you  in 
your  prayers  that  tbe  slzuUarlty  we  now  eea 
between  present  Soviet  poUcy  and  tbe  pro- 
gram of  Naaiam  in  tbe  1830's  will  grow  no 
greater.  I  Join  you  In  demanding  a  halt  to 
the  persecution  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  tbe  granting  of  tbelr  right  to  leave  that 
country. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  EXBCn- 
■nVE  DEPARTMENTS,  WTC. 

1^  ACnNO  FRCBIDENT  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Mrcalt)  Uld  before  tbe  Sezute  tbe 
foOowing  letters,  which  were  referred  ba 
Indicated: 


Bspoar  OH  VMcaxtOM  voa  Biansaoa  ta  tkx 
drsTs  Aauc7oz.TnaAL  ExpaaacKirT  SraTioMa 

A  letter  from  tbe  Director  of  Sdenoe  and 
Education.  Department  of  Agriculture,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  cmi  facil- 
ities for  research  at  the  State  Agricultural 
Eiperlment  Stations  as  of  June  30,  1971 
(with  an  accompanying  reptnt) ;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Rbpokt  oh  PLaHKan  BiOLOOicaL  DxsPoaaL 
AcnoMa 

A  letter  from  tbe  Assistant  Secretary  of 
tbe  Army  (Installations  and  LoglsUcs),  n- 
portlng.  pursuant  to  law,  on  planned  biolog- 
ical di^Meal  meOaag;  to  tbe  Oommlttaa  ooi 
Armed  Sarrloes. 
iHTiaiii  BavoBT  on  ths  U.  S.  Uatsxc  Studt 

A  latter  from  tbe  Secretary  of  Cocnmerce. 
transmitting,  purauant  to  law.  a  report  on 
tbe  U.&  Metrlo  Study,  dated  Deosmbar  1970 
( with  an  aooompanytng  report ) :  to  tbe 
Commlttae  on  Cosnmeroa. 

Barosr  oh  Fbsib  OoaroaanoH  Claim 
AoszNST  THX  UHmn  SrATxa 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  CSeneral  of 
tba  United  Stales,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  claim  of  the  Pcrrls  Corp.. 
against  tbe  United  Stataa  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  tbe  Oommtttee  on  tbe 
Judiciary. 


PBTTTZONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
arid  referred  aa  Indicated: 

By  the  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mrcazj)  : 

A  letter.  In  tbe  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
tbe  kcarion  Lake  Boat  Owners  Aasoclation. 
Inc.,  of  Salem.  Oreg..  relating  to  Bbirlon  Lake 
and  propoeed  methods  of  action  in  having  it 
removed  from  tbe  Mt.  Jefferson  WUdamees; 
to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Interior  and  TnT^ilw 
Affaiia. 

A  letter  In  tbe  nature  of  a  petition,  from 
Warren  M.  Weitaman.  of  New  Tork,  N.T., 
relating  to  alleged  Army  spying;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tbe  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Idaho  Legis- 
lative Interim  Highway  Boads  and  Straata 
Needs  Study  Committee,  relating  to  tbe  con- 
tinuation of  Uw  Vsdaral  Aid  Highway  Trust 
Fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COBOOTTKE 

The  following  reports  of  a  oommittee 
were  flubmitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  tbe  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Inaolar  Affairs,  wltbout  amend- 
ment: 

B.R.  19343.  An  act  to  estabUA  and  develop 
the  Cheeapeake  and  Ohio  Oenal  ITational 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purpoaee  (Bept. 
No. Bl-l6ia). 

By  Ur.  BIBUC.  from  tba  Oomutttae  on  la- 
terlor  and  Insular  Affairs,  wttb  an  amend- 
ment: 

B.B.  10874.  A  blU  to  proTlda  for  tbe  eatab- 
Usbmant  of  tbe  Oulf  ^^^^■nAn  National  8ea- 
■bore.  In  tba  States  of  ai«h>^,  Florida. 
UmlalaDa,  and  IflMlselppl.  for  tba  taeognl- 
tlon  of  eartaln  blstorle  valuea  at  l^rt  San 
Carlos.  Fort  Bedoubt.  Fort  Barranoaa,  and 
Fort  Pickens  In  Florida  and  Fort  Masaaobu- 
satta  In  Iflaslaslppl.  and  for  otber  pufpoasa 
(Bept.  No.  01-1514). 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  tbe  Commlttae  on  In- 
terior and  msxilar  Affalss,  wttb  ■mendmants: 

H.B.  10483.  An  set  to  aucbortae  tba  astab- 
Ushment  of  tbe  Yoyagvon  IHtaoBat  Park 
in  tbe  State  of  Mlnneaota,  and  for  otbsr  par- 
poees  (Rapt.  Ro.  »l-lgl8). 


BiU£t  AND  A  jonrr  rbsolution 

INTRODUCED 

BillB  and  a  Joint  reeolutlon  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  conaent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JACKSON: 

8.  4A07.  A  blu  to  amend  titles  10  and  ta. 
united  States  Code,  to  autbortae  additional 
medical  and  dental  care  and  otber  related 
baneflte  for  reservists  and  memben  of  tba 
National  Guard,  under  certain  ooodlUons. 
and  fcr  other  purpoeee;  to  tbe  Ccmmlttaa  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BELLMON: 

a  4£08.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Aot  of  August 
38,  1960.  enabling  the  Secretary  of  AgrlciiJ- 
ture  to  furnish,  upon  a  relmhuiaable  basis, 
certain  Inspection  servloas  invtriTlng  orarw 
time  work;  to  the  OonmiAttea  oo  Agrtooltara 
and  Foceytry:  and 

S.  4SM.  A  biU  to  establish  anvuosMiantal 
laboratories  within  tbe  Btatee.  regions  and 
nation  pursuant  to  poUolea  and  goals  wtab- 
llshed  in  tbe  National  Envlroomental  PoUcy 
Act  of  1S60:  to  tba  Coonmlttaa  on  PubUc 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HART: 

B.  4«00.  A  biU  for  tbe  rebaf  of  Aurcra  Perea 
Oodol:   to  tbe  Committee  on  tbe  Judletary. 
By  Mr.  KBNNKDT: 

8.J.  Bea.  361.  Joint  reeolutkm  to  provlda  for 
tba  franeblae  for  lg-year-<tfd  ottlaene  In 
state  electlosw;  held  at  tba  deak,  by  unani- 
mous oonsent. 

(Tba  remarks  of  Mr.  Kanmr  wban  be  In- 
troduced tbe  Joint  resolution  ajq>ear  aarUar 
In  the  BxDOKD  under  tbe  appropriate  bead- 
ing.) 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONBORS  OP 

BIUjB 

a.  tost 
At  the  requegt  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cotton)  ,  the  Sen- 
ate from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pzll}  was 
added  as  a  cosjwnsor  of  S.  2031.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  correction  of  inequities  In 
the  creating  of  National  Guard  techni- 
cian service  In  cormection  with  dTll  serv- 
ice retirements. 

a.   4004 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  fztxn 

Texas  (Mr.  YAMOkouoH).  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooki).  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bui- 
dick),  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  BrajD) .  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  CkAKSTOK).  the  Senator  fttim  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Eaolitoh),  the  Senator  from 
.Arkansas  (Mr.  Polbugbt)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gou) .  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hast)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Habtki)  ,  the  Senator 
fnan  Iowa  (Mr.  HuoHia),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  <Mr.  iNomn) ,  tbe  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jacxaov).  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Jatixs), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
KxNNXoT) ,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  McCAkTKT) ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovkkn)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYM).  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MoHTOYA) .  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  NtLsow) .  the  Senator  tnm 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Paftoks)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  ^Mr.  Pnx) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Pboutt).  tbe 
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Senator  fmn  Wast  Virginia  (Mr.  Rak- 
DOLFs) ,  the  Senator  from  Peniifjrlvanla 
(Mr.  ScBwnxzB) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Ots\o  (Mr.  YoTiHC)  were  added  a<  cospon- 
soia  of  S.  4SM,  "Tbe  Conquest  of  Cancer 
Act." 


SENATE  CONCDBRBNT  RBSOLtJTION 
87— SUBMISSION  OP  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATDJQ 
TO  ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE 
CONORBBS 

Mr.  MANSPIEU}  submitted  a  ooo- 

current  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  87)  re- 
lating to  adjournment  of  the  (Congress  on 
Tuesday.  December  22,  1970,  until  Mon- 
day, December  28,  1970,  which  was  oon- 
sidered  and  agreed  to. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  MAiranzi.D  when 
he  submitted  the  concurrent  resolution 
awear  e<u'ller  In  the  Ricord  under  the 
appropriate  heading.) 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


IHSIDERATA 

Mr.  BAMSEIN.  Mr.  President,  this  year 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Art  Buck,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
included  with  their  cnirlstmas  card  an 
insert  which  I  bdeve  would  be  of  great 
interest  and  benefit  to  Members  of  this 
body. 

It  would  be  wdl  for  all  of  us,  especially 
as  we  consider  tbe  business  before  us  at 
the  close  of  this  Congress,  to  consider 
this  message. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
sert entitled  "Desiderata"  be  printed  In 
tbe  Ricoui. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  Insertion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoim. 
as  follows: 


(Found  In  Old  Bt.  PauI*,  Ohurab,  BAltimcn; 
Datad  ISM) 

Oo  pla^dly  amid  the  doIm  &  haAt«.  &  t«- 
momber  what  pwcs  there  may  be  In  sllenoe. 
As  far  as  poislble  without  rarrender  be  on 
good  terme  with  aU  perBooa.  Speak  your 
truth  quietly  A  clearly;  acd  listen  to  others, 
even  the  dull  A  Ignorant;  they  too  have  their 
story. 

AtoU  k»d  *  affKaBln  penons,  they  are 
mstlons  to  the  iplrlt.  If  yon  oompai*  your- 
lalf  with  ochen,  you  may  beootne  vain  ft 
bitter;  for  always  there  will  be  greater  & 
leewr  persona  than  yourself.  En]oy  your 
achlevsmenta  as  wen  as  your  plana. 

Keep  iBtefsstad  In  your  own  career,  how- 
ever hnmhle:  It  la  a  real  poaasaslan  la  tbe 
.»H.wgiiiy  (crtunes  of  time.  Kserdae  caution 
In  your  boalnaaa  affairs;  for  the  world  la  fall 
of  trlokasy.  But  let  thla  not  blind  you  to 
what  Tirtua  there  is;  many  pecaooa  strive  for 
high  Ideals;   and  eearywtiere  life  Is  full  of 


Be  yourself.  B^Molalty,  do  not  feign  affee- 
tlon.  Neither  be  cynical  about  love;  for  In 
the  faoe  of  all  aridity  &  disenchantment  It  la 
perennial  aa  the  graaa. 

Taka  kindly  tbe  counsel  of  tbe  yeers, 
graoetfuUy  lurrenderlag  the  *Hinj.  of  youth. 
Nuxtun  strength  of  spirit  to  shield  you  m 
sudden  misfortune.  But  do  not  dlstives  your- 
self with  Imaglntnga.  Uaay  fears  are  bom  of 
fatigue  *  liirielliiess.  Beyond  a  wholesome 
dladpUne,  be  gentle  with  yourself. 

Toa  are  a  ohlld  of  the  unlTSrse,  no  leae 
than  the  trees  ft  the  stars;  you  liava  a  right 


to  be  hers.  And  whether  or  not  It  Is  clear  to 
you,  no  doubt  tba  unlvene  Is  unfolding  sa  It 
should. 

Therefore  be  at  peace  with  Ood.  whatever 
you  cOBlcalTe  Hbn  to  be,  and  whatever  your 
labors  ft  asplratlotis.  In  tbe  noisy  coisfuslan 
of  Ufs  keep  peace  with  your  soul. 

With  aU  Its  sham,  drudgery  ft  broken 
dnams,  it  la  etlll  a  beautiful  world.  Be  cara- 
fuL  Strive  to  be  happy. 


FOOTHOLD  IN  THE  FUTURE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  the  old  story  about  the  Chinese  noble- 
man who  very  much  admired  the  piano 
he  saw  pictured  In  an  American  maga- 
zine. He  employed  tbe  most  skilled 
craftsmen  and  ordered  that  they  make 
one  lust  like  it  for  him. 

Their  creation  was  a  great  work  of  art. 
Rare  rosewoods  were  polished  to  perfec- 
tion. Mother  of  pearl  was  inlaid  with 
finest  artistry.  But,  tbe  most  Important 
thing  was  missing. 

Tbey  had  reproduced  tbe  instrument 
to  the  laat  patient  detail.  It  was  exactly 
like  the  picture.  But,  It  had  not  shown 
them  what  was  inside.  So,  tbelr  piano 
had  no  strings  and  could  not  play  a  note. 
It  always  pays  off  to  look  into  things — 
like  how  to  secure  a  sure  footbold  in 
tbe  future  through  savings. 

No  one  ever  really  saves  for  tbe  sake 
of  saving.  While  inherently  thrifty, 
Americana  are  also  ready  spenders.  But, 
the  habit  of  ttirift  is  not  something  to  be 
encouraged  one  time;  discouraged  an- 
other. It  Is  far  too  basic. 

Saving  Is  fundamental  to  tree  enter- 
prise. It  is  the  sure,  sound  way  to  pro- 
vide essential  funds  for  growth  and  pub- 
lic service.  And  that  means  more  jobs 
and  more  opportunities  for  more  people 
to  get  ahead. 

Neither  individuals  nor  business  en- 
terprises operate  efficiently,  realistically 
without  reserves.  And  they  are  built  en- 
durlngly  only  through  the  regular  prac- 
tice of  setting  something  aside  from  In- 
come or  profits.  It  is  a  patient,  gradual 
process  requiring  necessary  degrees  of 
time. 

The  UJB.  savings  bond  program  serves 
Its  purpose  well  In  changing  random 
saving  into  regular  payroll  sayings:  aim- 
less spending  of  Idle  dollars  into  planned 
si)eiidlng  for  future  Tital  needs. 

Of  course,  aU  savings  are  meant  to  be 
spent  at  tbe  appointed  time.  Whether 
saved  for  short-range  benefits:  salted 
away  for  more  Important  needs:  used  to 
meet  unexpected  emergencies — that  Is 
how  their  values  are  gaged  in  the  eco- 
nomic process. 

Regular  saving  produces  such  planned 
for,  future  spending  strength  as— down 
payments  on  homes:  costs  of  education; 
puretaases  of  ears;  surety  of  retirement — 
you  name  it.  Thus,  regular  saving  also 
helps  keep  local  businesses  at  relatively 
high  and  stable  levels  of  assurance,  de- 
spite temporary  reverses. 

Whatever  we  have  known  in  the  way 
of  economic  downturns  or  the  aftermaths 
of  inflationary  bocnns  would  bare  been 
milder,  had  Americans  saved  more  than 
in  the  preceding  years. 

Yesterday's  savings  are  spent  for  the 
wants  of  today.  Today's  savings  stimu- 
late tomorrow's  economy.  So,  the  time  to 


save  with  UB.  savings  bonds — to  en- 
courage others  to  save  likewise — is  al- 
ways now. 

Redemptions  are  as  normal  as  the  daUy 
flow  of  the  purcliaslng  stream.  People 
redeem  and  reapply  their  holdings  to 
meet  tbe  needs  for  which  they  originated 
their  savings.  At  the  same  time,  others 
are  buying  bonds — many  Initiating  tbeir 
first  real  savings  as  a  stake  in  the  future. 

No  one  ever  gets  back  one  penny  leas 
than  tbe  amount  that  lie  puts  into  VB. 
savings  bonds.  Where  else  can  you  find 
that  kind  of  guarantee,  with  interest? 
And  the  Interest  Is  now  5^  percent — 
when  held  to  maturity  of  5  years  and  10 
months — when  the  half  percent  Is  added 
as  a  bonus  for  your  prudence. 

Tbe  people  of  Alabama  are  prudent 
people.  It  is  part  of  the  heritage  of  tbe 
West.  Many  Imve  learned  the  wisdom  of 
regular  saving  through  U.S.  saving  bonds. 
Those  who  have  not,  should  discover  this 
guaranteed-retum  way  to  gain  a  firm 
foothold  in  the  future. 


SMALL  FIRMS  IN  ALABAMA  AND 
THROPOHOUT  NAnON  WTLLBEN- 
EPTT  FROM  NEW  SBA  DISASTER 
LOAN  AUTHORITY  IN  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL AND  CONSUMER  AREAS 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  it 
may  tje  that  Congress  has  Ijeen  following 
the  last  minute  heroics  of  certain  football 
teams,  because  Decemt)er  15  was  the 
deadline  for  7,000  small  meatpackers  to 
comply  with  the  upraded  standards  of 
the  Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967 — and 
Congress  on  December  15  passed  legisla- 
tion enabling  these  small,  family,  and 
local  firms  to  gain  emergency  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  loss  assistance. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
many  of  these  small,  family,  and  local 
companies  could  not  otherwise  survtre, 
since  interest  rates  have  remained 
very  high  since  tbe  i»ssage  of  tbe 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1M7  and  the 
Poultry  Products  Act  of  lS6t,  and  loan 
capital  was  actually  unobtainable  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  A  witness  from 
Georgia  told  our  Banking  C^ommittee 
last  June  that  he  could  not  obtain  a  loan 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  needed 
improvements  at  any  interest  rate. 

I  was  proud  to  Join  Senator  Biblx  ai 
the  principal  cosponsor  of  S.  1760  on 
April  1,  l»6a,  and  am  pleased  that  it  has 
now  found  its  way  into  three  major  pieces 
of  legislation  appioved  by  tbe  91at 
Congress: 

Tia  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act; 

The  Occupational  Health  and  Safe^ 
Act:  and 

The  Egg  Products  Inspection  Act 
(whlob  covers  compliance  with  the 
Wholesome  Meat  Act  of  1967.  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  Products  Act  of  1868,  and 
the  Eg(  Products  Inspection  Act  of 
1970). 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Brauc) , 
I  believe,  is  entitled  to  a  greet  deal  of 
credit  In  this  matter.  I  know  of  the  early 
concern  which  prompted  him  to  raise  this 
Issue  before  the  Senate  In  May  of  19S8, 
with  tbe  introduction  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 290.  After  he  became  chairman  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Business 
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tn  January  1969.  I  know  of  the  care, 
study,  and  close  consultation  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration  which 
went  Into  the  drafting  of  the  substantive 
legislation. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  which  has  overall 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  small  busi- 
ness nutters,  I  am  well  aware  of  the  work 
which  went  into  Senator  Bible's  state- 
ment before  our  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee In  Jime  of  1969.  and  his  appearance 
in  July  of  1970  to  explain  the  details  of 
the  measure  and  the  reasons  for  Its 
urgency. 

All  of  this  effort  has  been  Justified  by 
the  acceptance  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  In  the  legislation  we  have  cited. 
I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  which  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  made  on  Thursday.  I  believe  the 
enactment  of  these  bllL's  does  constitute 
a  turning  point  in  harmonizing  the  inter- 
ests of  consumers,  outdoorsmen  and 
really  all  citizens  concerned  with  the 
environment,  with  those  of  busiaessmen 
in  the  quest  for  better  air  and  water:  a 
better  economy ;  and  a  better  life. 

In  Alabama,  for  Instance,  there  are 
about  80  meatpacking  firms  which  em- 
ploy over  4,000  people,  pay  $15  million 
In  wages  and  make  about  17'^  million 
In  capital  investments  each  year.  Many 
of  these  firms  are  In  small-  or  medium - 
sijEed  towns.  They  are  obviously  major 
factors  In  Alabama  commerce,  and  a  base 
for  further  expansion  of  the  economy  of 
our  State  in  the  marketing  of  meat  and 
poultry  which  are  growing  needs  of  our 
region  and  our  country. 

Thl£  legislation  will  enable  many  of 
these  Alabama  companies  to  remain  in 
business,  to  increase  their  capital  Invest- 
ments, and  to  provide  better  service  for 
Alabama  families.  The  same  Is  true  for 
our  poultry  and  egg  producers  and 
smaller  coal  mine  operators  to  which 
these  statutes  will  ^ply. 

We  are  looking  forward  to  the  ap- 
proval of  these  bills  by  the  President, 
who  has  said  many  times  that  he  shares 
our  concern  for  the  Nation's  small  bual- 
lussmcn. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  In 
this  cause,  and  I  win  do  all  I  can  in  the 
future  to  assist  In  carrying  it  forward. 
In  this  way,  small  business  firms  across 
the  country  may  take  their  rightful  place 
aa  allies  in  the  advance  toward  an  Im- 
proved environment,  an  expanding  econ- 
omy, and  the  better  life  for  all  of  our 
people. 


ANTX-SEMITISM  IN  R08SIA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
add  my  voice  to  that  of  my  able  col- 
leagues. Senator  Schweikxi  and  Senator 
McOovmuf.  in  expressing  concern  over 
the  plight  of  the  Jewish  people  In  Soviet 
Russia.  The  recent  reports  indicating  a 
new  wave  of  anti-Semitism  in  Russia  ar« 
most  distressing. 

Tne  clrcimi^tancea  surrounding  the 
trial  of  34  Jews  suggest  that  their  major 
"crime"  Is  their  desire  to  express  them- 
scdves  In  thler  own  religious-cultural 
heritage,  or  to  emigrate  to  Israel  where 
they  can  do  so  freely.  Both  of  these  alter- 
natives are  guaranteed  by  the  Unlvenal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  a  United 


Nations  document  signed  by  the  tJBBJt. 
Denial  of  these  basic  rights  today  at  best 
reminds  us  of  man's  short  memory  about 
acts  against  bumanity  and  at  worst  re- 
kindles fear  of  a  recurrence  of  one  of 
man's  darkest  hours  In  Nazi  Qormany. 
Elle  Wlesel,  a  survivor  of  the  horrors 
of  Auschwitz  and  noted  author,  has  writ- 
ten that  civilization  Is  but  "foam  that 
crests  the  waves  and  vanishes."  Once 
again  civilization  Is  being  challenged:  It 
failed  in  World  War  n  when  It  tolerated 
the  intolerable.  It  is  Imperative  that  we 
not  fall  Vbis  time  to  speak  loudly  and 
dearly  to  Moscow  In  condemning  this 
new  wave  of  antl-Semltlsm. 

"nie  Soviet  Union  Is  flndlngr  its  Jew- 
ish population  a  most  bandy  scapegoat 
The  yoimg  Jews  have  dared  to  rfarn'ml 
their  rights  to  live  In  concert  with  their 
religious-cultural  heritage.  They  have 
appealed  to  the  United  Nations  Human 
Rights  Commission,  International  Red 
Cross  and  other  agencies.  It  Is  widely 
feared  that  the  trial  of  the  34  in  Lenin- 
grad Is  designed  as  a  showpiece  to  dls> 
suade  others  from  similar  attempts. 

As  we  condemn  these  actions  In  the 
Soviet  Union,  It  Is  important  to  remem- 
ber and  purge  ourselves  of  our  own  tend- 
ency to  look  for  scapegoats.  Instead  of 
examining  the  most  fundamental  causes 
of  our  manifold  ills,  we  too  often  prefer 
to  find  an  easily  Identifiable  culprit,  and 
then  divert  our  anger,  fear,  or  frustra- 
tion toward  him. 

In  the  United  States,  as  elsewhere,  we 
find  It  easier  to  blame  militants,  doves, 
hawks,  hard  hats,  intellectuals,  or  the 
mass  media  for  problems  in  foreign 
policy,  on  campuses,  in  ghettos.  In  sub- 
urbs rather  than  looking  for  causes  and 
then  seriously  trying  to  right  funda- 
mental errors. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  candle  of 
Hanukkah  will  be  lighted  on  the  evening 
of  December  23.  Hanukkah,  the  Festival 
of  Lights,  is  the  commemoration  of  the 
religlous-cultural-polltlcal  victory  won 
by  the  Jews  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Maccabees. 

More  than  2,000  years  later,  Soviet 
Jews  are  still  struggling  for  the  right  to 
ttieir  own  Identity  in  the  Dlaqiora. 

Let  us  hope  the  weight  of  the  world's 
moral  indl^iatlon  will  persuade  Soviet 
ofllclals  to  abandon  all  forms  of  antl- 
Semltlsm:  that  this  will  be  the  last 
Hanukkah  that  cannot  be  observed  free- 
ly by  our  Jewish  brothers  and  sisters  In 
Russia:  and  that  we  use  our  concern  for 
Jews  in  Russia  to  strengthen  our  commit- 
ment to  Judge  each  man  on  his  merits, 
to  seek  causes  rather  than  scapegoats  for 
our  problems. 


THE     RUSSIAN     SUBMARINE     BASE 
IN  CUBA 

Mr.  OUKNET.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  in  today's 
RicoiD  a  story  from  the  December  28 
edition  of  Time  concerning  the  Soviet 
tmllding  at  Cienf  uegos  in  Cuba.  The  story 
recites  that: 

U-3  rvconnslnanoa  photogxmplis  show  thst 
tin  Due  (at  Cteofuegoa)  la  almost  complete. 
In  addition  to  bunkers  for  Htorlng  «ubmtrlne 
borne  nucle&r  weepona.  the  Ruwlana  have 
built  a  steel  antJaolnnaiine  barrier  net  be- 
tween tbe  ebon  and  the  Zeland  of  Gayo 


Oamui  and  bare  mstallea  aatuirersft  em- 
ptacementa.  They  have  aiao  built  a  pier  lor 
docking  BubmarLnei  aad  elaborate  rest  aad 
recreation  tacuitlee.  Tbe  Bay  now  coQtatoa 
two  storage  bargee  deelgned  to  receive  the 
cUsebargea  of  nuclear  contaminated  effluent 
from  BUbmarlDee.  The  tender  that  touobed 
off  the  September  annooncement  la  atili 
cruiBing  the  Oarlbtwan,  and  oould  return  to 
Clenfuegoa  at  any  time. 

The  story  also  menUoos  that  in  his 
most  recent  news  conference.  President 
Nixon  said  he  was  not  worried  by  the 
base  and  did  not  regard  it  as  a  threat 
to  our  security. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  quite  frankly 
alarmed  by  this  whole  episode.  I  think 
the  Senate  and  American  public  are  en- 
titled to  a  full  and  complete  report  oo 
this  base. 

On  October  14,  on  the  Senate  floor,  I 
made  the  following  statement: 

If  tbe  early  Intelligence  la  correct  and  the 
Sovleta  are  In  (act  developing  a  aubmazlDe 
base  In  Cuba,  we  will  have  to  deal  with  only 
two  alternatives:  either  tht  stand  thla  Na- 
tion took  m  the  Outian  mlaaUe  crlals  o{  1962 
dlee,  or  we  talce  some  ofllrmatlve  cotinterac- 
tlon,  for  tbe  preeence  of  euch  a  Soviet  nu- 
clear sub  base  on  our  door  step  la  Incompati- 
ble with  the  reafflnnance  In  1963  of  tlie  Mon- 
roe Doctrine. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  and  X  do 
not  think  other  Senators  t>eUeve,  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  dlaoarded. 

it  la  quite  another  matter  If  our  early 
intelligence  la  wrong  or  baa  misted  us.  In 
that  case  there  would  l>e  no  problem  of  any 
magnitude.  But  If  the  early  algna  are  cor- 
rect, that  the  Russian  Communists  Intend 
to  have  an  operational  submarine  baee  tn 
Cuba,  then  it  bchoovea  tbe  TTnited  States  to 
reaseese  Ite  whole  foreign  policy  Tla-e-vls  So- 
viet Russia. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  urge  moet  emphat- 
ically ttiat  tbe  Department  of  Defense  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  determine,  with  the 
more  than  adequate  means  at  its  dlspoeaj. 
whether  tbe  Sovleta  Intend  to  place  a  per- 
manent submarine  baae  or  station  In  Cuba, 
and  tiiat  It  report  to  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  the  results  of  Its  mveetlgatlon. 
If  the  Soviets  have  no  such  intention,  we 
should  know  It.  If  the  Soviets  are  building 
such  an  Inatallatlon,  we  should  know  it  and 
know  It  aa  soon  aa  possible,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  we  have  a  right  to  know  the  full  facta 
on  this  matter  at  the  earliest  poeslble  date, 
so  that  we  can  take  appropriate  action.  Can- 
didly, I  am  not  aatlsfled  with  the  Informa- 
tloD  which  bas  so  far  been  made  available 
to  tbe  Oongreaa. 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  by  that  state- 
ment. It  now  appears  that  the  Soviets 
are  determined  to  build  a  nuclear  sub- 
marine facility  in  Cuba.  It  is  about  to 
become  an  accomplished  fact. 

What  shall  be  our  posture  in  the  face 
of  this  development?  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  cannot  merely  accept  It.  We  must 
take  a  position — the  postponements  are 
over.  I  think  It  Incumbent  upon  our 
Government  to  advise  the  Congress  and 
the  people  of  our  poaltion  on  this  mat- 
tor — of  our  intentions,  of  our  policy. 

We  have  heard  and  seen  In  the  press 
a  number  of  stories  about  the  Soviet- 
American  imderstandlng  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  In  1982.  The 
time  has  come,  in  my  Judgment,  Mr. 
President,  for  a  full  statement  concern- 
ing that  understanding — we  should  know 
In  the  first  Instance  whether  such  an 
understanding  exists;  whether  we  con- 
sider It  binding;   whether  the  Soviets 
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eoxudder  It  binding:  we  should  Icnow  what 
our  obligations  are  under  It  and  what  the 
corresponding  Soviet  obllgatlODB  are.  We 
should  Icnow  whether  It  has  been 
br«ached  by  the  construotlon  of  this 
Soviet  mlasUe  base.  Z  respectfully,  but 
emphatically,  urge  the  adinlnistratiion  to 
speak  to  us  on  this  issue — to  assure  the 
American  people — to  state  publicly  and 
for  the  record,  our  national  position  on 
this  apparent  crisis. 

&ir.  President,  I  rei^eat  what  I  said  in 
October:  If  we  retreat  in  the  face  of  this 
latest  Soviet  probe — if  we  acquiesce  to 
the  placement  of  a  Soviet  military  facil- 
ity of  this  magnitude  in  our  hemisphere, 
we  will  not  be  winning  security  or  sta- 
bility or  respite;  we  will  be  in  effect 
inviting  new  and  potentiidly  more  dan- 
gerous probes.  The  Soviets  will  under- 
stand our  actions  as  weakness  and  we 
wiU  inevitably  be  subjected  to  further, 
more  sinister  tests.  If  we  acquiesce,  we 
win  not  be  avoiding  the  ultimate  nuclear 
confrontation— we  will  be  bringing  it 
closer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
from  Time  magazine  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Rkoosb,  as  follows: 
Cuba 

THE  BUBS  OFCUENrVBUUa 

Last  Svptember  the  WtUte  Houm  ftn- 
nouncMl  that  tbe  Soviet  Union  waa  building 
a  baae  to  aerrlce  missile- carrying  submarlaee 
at  tbe  south  Cuban  port  of  Clenfuegos.  The 
news  set  off  ahock  waves  of  fear  that  an  East- 
West  conTroQtatlon  comparable  to  tbe  1963 
Cuban  mlnlle  ctIbIb  was  ImmlneDt,  But  then 
the  Soviets  removed  their  submarine  tendca- 
from  ClanfuagDS,  and  tbe  moment  of  alarm 
seemed  to  paas. 

Deeplte  Prealdent  Nixon's  presa-conferenc« 
statement  that  he  was  unworrled  by  Soviet 
naval  presence  m  the  western  Atlantic,  there 
Is  some  evidence  that  tbe  crisis  bas  merely 
been  postponed.  U-2  reconnaissance  photo- 
graphs show  that  the  base  Is  almost  complete. 
In  addition  to  bunkers  for  storing  aubroa- 
rlne-bome  nuclear  weajwnB,  tbe  Russians 
have  buUt  a  steel  antisubmarine  harrier  net 
between  the  shore  and  the  island  of  Oayo 
Carenas  and  have  Installed  anti-aircraft  em- 
placement*. They  have  also  built  a  pier  for 
docking  submarines  and  elaborate  rest  and 
recreotlon  faclUtlos.  The  bay  now  contains 
two  storage  barges  designed  to  receive  the 
discbarges  of  nucle&r-contamlnated  effluent 
from  submarines.  The  tender  that  touched  off 
the  September  announcement  Is  still  crula- 
ing  the  Caribbean,  and  could  return  to  Clen- 
fuegoe  at  any  time. 

Double  capacity 

On«  U.S.  naval  official  deacrlbeB  tbe  Clen- 
fuegos ba.se  as  "smaller  than  Holy  Loch  and 
larger  than  Rota,"  referring  to  U.S.  nuclear 
submarine  bases  in  Scotland  and  Spain.  It 
could  servloe  any  of  the  Soviet  navy's  76 
nuclear  Bubmartnes,  Including  those  of  the 
Polaris-type  Yankee  class,  of  which  the 
Soviets  presently  have  13.  Tbe  pracUcal  stra- 
tegic effect  of  tbe  base  will  be  to  double  the 
Soviets'  nuclear  submarine  capability  In 
American  waters;  one  Yank£e  submarine  wlU 
be  able  to  perform  a  surveillance  mission 
that  required  two  such  ships  before. 

The  Nixon  Administration  faces  a  dilemma 
over  bow  to  t«aot  to  the  base  at  Clenfuegos. 
An  outright  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  tn  on  area  deep  within  the  traditional 
"VS.  sphere  of  Influence,"  would  almo#t  cer- 
tainly rule  out  the  advancement  of  top- 
priority  Administration  objectives  concerning 
th«  SALT  talks,  tbe  war  in  Viet  Nam,  and 
the  stalemate  in  the  Middle  Bast.  The  U.S. 
saems  to  b«  reslgnsd  to  the  presence  of  Soviet 
naval  vessels  In  the  Caribbean,  with  the  sub- 


marines serviced  in  International  waters  from 
a  tender  based  In  Cuba.  But  It  hopes  that 
the  Soviets  will  not  force  the  Issue  by  putting 
the  Clenfuegos  base  Into  operation. 

Ever  since  1963.  State  Department  officials 
have  alluded  to  a  vaguely  defined  "under- 
standing" between  John  Kennedy  and  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  that  tbe  VS.  would  not  Invade 
Cuba  If  tbe  Soviets  did  not  build  strategic 
bases  or  Install  nuclear  weapons  there.  Last 
month  the  White  House  let  It  be  known 
that  this  understanding  had  t>een  "renewed." 
In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Clenfuegos 
base  Is  all  but  ready  to  service  Soviet  nuclear 
missile  submarines. 


SEABED  AND  THE  LAW  OP  THE  SEA- 
TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  PELL 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  acknowledge  today  the  leadership  of 
a  man  who,  more  than  anyone  else  In  the 
Senate,  has  brought  our  attention  to  the 
need  for  new  international  agreement 
governing  the  exploration  and  exploita- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  oceans.  My 
distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode  Is- 
land. Senator  Pell,  knows  well  the  lone- 
liness of  the  long  distance  leader;  for 
years  he  has  been  way  ahead  of  us  In  rec- 
ognising the  need  and  pursuing  the  goal 
virtually  alone.  But  he  has  pursued  It 
well,  and  we  are  now  seeing  some  of  the 
fruits  of  his  leadership  and  Influence  In 
actions  being  taken  by  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Nations. 

On  November  26,  Senator  Pxix.  as  a 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, spoke  on  the  seabed  and  law  of  the 
sea  to  Committee  I.  Addressing  the  need 
for  a  Iaw  of  the  Sea  Conference,  he  said: 

The  principal  lasuea  that  need  to  be  oon- 
sldered  at  the  conference  are  famlUar  to  all 
of  OS.  TTiere  Is  the  need  for  treaty  arrange- 
ments on  an  International  regime  for.  and 
definition  of.  the  area  of  the  sea-bed  and 
ocean  Hoor  beyond  the  llmlU  of  national  Jur- 
isdiction, Including  appropriate  machinery. 
In  addition  there  is  the  question  of  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  related 
questions  of  International  straits  and  con- 
servation and  manag«nent  of  tbe  Uvlng  re- 
sources of  the  high  sea.  Including  the  Inter- 
est of  coastal  states  with  respect  to  flsberiaa 
on  the  high  seas.  We  and  many  other  delega- 
tions also  recognise  the  Impcn-tance  of  tak- 
ing conference  action  to  secure  effective 
regulation  of  marine  activities  to  prevent 
pollution,  taking  due  account  of  tbe  forth- 
coming Stockholm  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  and  work  of  Interested  bodies 
such  as  tbe  International  Maritime  Consulta- 
tive OrganlxaUon.  If  there  are  other  matters 
which  may  be  ripe  for  action,  the  oonferenoa 
shoiUd  be  free  to  consider  tbam. 

Last  week.  Mr.  President,  the  VH. 
General  AssemUy  approved  a  declara- 
tion of  principles  governing  the  sea-bed 
and  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof  beyond  the  limits  of  national  Jur- 
isdiction, and  also  called  for  considera- 
tion of  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  In 
1973.  This  action  was  an  important  first 
step  leading  to  the  recommendations 
made  by  Senator  Pcll.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Pill's  statement  to  Committee  I  on  No- 
vember 26.  and  the  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples passed  by  the  General  Assembly 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  folloire: 


STAmCZNT  BT   8>XATCB   CUUBOBMX   PELL 

It  Is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  In  the 
dlBctisston  of  this  Item  at  tbe  United  Na- 
tions and  at  this  particular  time.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  woi^  of  tbe  Sea-Bed  Committee 
since  my  distinguished  friend  and  coUeague, 
Ambassador  Pardo.  first  proposed  discussion 
of  the  tea-bed  problem  three  years  ago.  Like 
him.  I  had  for  some  time  been  coneerned 
that  the  advancing  pace  of  technology,  both 
mUltazy  and  industrial,  would  soon  signal 
a  new  area  of  conflict  on  the  ocean  floor. 
In  tbe  fall  of  1967, 1  Introduced  tn  the  United 
States  Senate  the  first  proposals  designed 
to  encourage  International  action  on  this 
Item,  and  the  following  year  I  presented  to 
the  united  States  Senate  a  draft  treaty  on 
ocean  space.  I  have  followed  ocesn  matters 
closely  In  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Oceans  Space  Sub-Committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

Looking  back.  I  am  sure  that  are  many 
here  who  will  understand  when  I  say  that 
there  was  a  certain  sense  of  loneliness  then — 
the  kind  of  ImeUnees  that  comes  from  tbe 
pursuit  of  a  new  Idea  which  few  appreciate 
and  many  are  ready  to  criticize. 

In  these  past  three  years  I  have  partici- 
pated as  an  advisor  to  the  United  States 
delegation  to  the  Sea-Bed  Committee  in  your 
work  here  at  the  United  NsUons.  I  hsve  also 
taken  an  active  part  in  discussions  within 
my  Government  and  with  leaders  of  other 
Governments  on  these  matters. 

And  so  It  was  a  great  satlsfactloa  to  me 
that  the  oceans  poUcy  announced  by  Presi- 
dent Nlxon  last  May,  and  the  propoeala  pre- 
sented to  Use  Sea-Bed  Committee  In  August 
tjased  on  that  poUcy.  were  not  the  fuzzy  re- 
sult of  compromise,  but  a  bold  venture  Into 
the  future.  I  am  very  glad  too  that  the  ap- 
proach and  many  of  the  Ideas  contained  In 
my  original  draft  treaty  are  included  In  these 
draft  proposals. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  when  we  look  b*ck 
upon  the  decisions  made  here,  what  we  do  on 
this  question  wUl  be  seen  as  one  of  those 
crucial  turning  points  at  which  we  rttber 
choose  the  path  of  hesltaUon.  delay,  and  fin- 
ally conflict,  or  we  choose  a  braver  course 
which  may  speed  not  Just  the  development 
of  the  resources  of  the  oceans,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  new  puttems  of  cooperation 
our  world  so  badly  needs.  We  do  not  want  to 
see  a  "flag  nations"  rush  towards  new  colo- 
nial empires.  Rather,  we  wish  to  see  the 
ocean  resources  and  usufruct  available  to  all 
the  world's  peoples. 

President  Nlxon  ei7>re68ed  this  theme  In 
the  General  Assembly  on  October  33  when 
he  said: 

"It  is  In  the  world  Interest  for  the  resoxircee 
of  the  sea  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  all — 
and  not  to  become  a  source  of  IntemaUonal 
oonfllct.  pollution  nnd  unbridled  commercial 
rivalry.  Technology  Is  ready  to  Up  the  vast 
largely  virgin  resources  of  the  oceans.  At  this 
moment,  we  have  the  opportunity  to  set  up 
rules  and  Institutions  to  ensure  that  these 
resources  are  developed  for  tbe  beneflt  of  all 
mankind  and  that  the  resources  derived  frosn 
them  are  shared  equltably.- 

A  great  deal  of  useful  work  has  already 
taken  place.  Of  particular  note  Is  the  work 
of  tbe  UN  Sea-Bed  Committee  under  the  able 
and  respected  leadership  of  Its  Chairman. 
Ambassador  Ameraslngbe  of  Ceylon.  Tixe 
work  on  seabed  principles,  on  which  he  and 
others  have  labored  so  induatrlously  and  with 
such  a  great  measure  of  success  in  recent 
weeks.  Is  putloularly  heartening.  We  are 
pleseed  that,  as  the  result  of  Ambassador 
Ameraslnghe's  skillful  and  tireless  consulta- 
tions within  the  Sea -Bed  Committee  he  has 
been  able  to  subml^  a  draft  declaration  of 
seabed  principles  to  the  First  Commlttss, 
and  I  shall  comment  on  that  text  at  the 
apprc^rlate  time. 
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Tb*  Sea-Beti  CoaunlttM  and  thla  Oexural 
Aaasmblf  bftve  helped  develop  aa  Increased 
under5(andlag  of  tbe  complex  issues  In- 
Tolnd  in  developing  an  International  regime 
governing  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of 
tba  deep  seabed.  Including  appropriate  ma- 
chinery, ndactad  in  th«  most  recent  report 
of  tb*  Sea-Bed  OommlttM.  The  Committee 
liaa  benaflted  from  the  Secretary  Oanerai's 
excellent  report  on  International  machinery. 
Ambassador  Galindo  Pohl  and  Denonne 
have  provided  valuable  laadersblp  throut^h 
their  chtlrmanehip  of  the  Legal  and  Eco- 
Domlc  and  TechXLlcal  Sub-Oommltt«ea,  r»- 
apectlvflly. 

At  Um  lart  meeting  of  the  UK  aea-Bed 
Oommlttee,  aereral  propoaala  vers  made  re- 
garding the  preparation  of  an  International 
refllma  for  the  aeabed.  I  am  particularly  hap- 
py that  one  aoch  proposal  was  made  by  my 
own  Oovenunent  In  the  form  of  a  draft. 
United  Nations  Convention  on  the  Zntoma- 
tlonal  Seabed  Area. 

I  believe  the  draft  Oonventton  reflects  the 
ooaunon  tnterasts  of  the  International  com- 
munity in  a  seabed  regime;  interests  which 
m  already  share,  and  which  w«  wtli  share 
more  vitally  Ln  years  to  oome.  Among  them 
are: 

Preservation  of  the  broadest  possible  pre- 
daely  defined  area  of  the  aeebed  as  the  oom- 
moD  heritage  of  mankind,  open  to  use  by 
mankind,  open  to  ose  by  all.  with  equitable 
sharing  of  benefits  by  (sli.  partictUarly  de- 
veloping countries: 

Preservation  of  the  area  exKlosivvty  for 
peaceful  purposes: 

Creation  of  new  sjul  uniform  rules  of  law; 
Bitabltahment  of  a  new  international  or- 
ganisation with  re^ilatory  powers  that  per- 
mit it  to  adapt  rules  of  changing  situations 
and  to  ensure  that  rights  and  obligations  are 
respected: 

Protection  of  human  life  and  safety  and  of 
the  marine  environment; 

Protection  of  the  Interests  of  coastal  States 
in  the  exploration  and  exploitation  of  re- 
souress;  and 

Crsatlon.  for  ths  flr»t  time  in  history,  of 
an  independent,  substantial  source  of  inter- 
national revenues  to  be  used  for  tnteraa- 
Monal  community  purposes,  particularly  to 
promote  the  economic  advancement  of  de- 
veloping countries. 

Uuch  remains  to  be  dons.  Tha  exploratory 
phase  of  our  work  is  now  ending,  and  the 
negotiation  of  treaty  arrangements  must  now 
begin.  This  is  not  the  time  to  address  the 
substance  of  these  negotiations.  But  it  la  the 
time  to  decide  that  the  problems  win  be  solv- 
ed by  prompt  International  negotiation. 

The  moment  la.  however,  a  fleeting  one. 
The  technology  l«  within  our  reach  now.  And 
now  Is  the  time  that  we  must  decide  whether 
those  who  possess  It  win  work  out  their  own 
means  of  accommodation,  or  whether  we  will 
plan  ahead  for  the  equitable  sharing  of 
benefits  from  what  Is  truly  the  common 
heritage,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  her- 
itage, of  mankind.  In  truth,  this  is  the 
world's  new  f^^ntlB^ — and  its  last  frontier 
where  we  have  a  choice  of  developing  It 
sensibly  and  peaosfully  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  In  stressing  the  importance 
of  diplomacy  keeping  abreast  of  science  and 
technology.  I  think  this  Coma]lttee*s  over- 
Whelming  commendation  of  the  draft  sea- 
bed arms  control  treaty  Is  well  worth  recall- 
ing. That  commendation  evidenced  a  strong 
eonvlotlon  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  to  a  new  vast  area.  The 
wisdom  of  that  dedalon  cannot  be  contested. 
We  must  strive  for  a  similar  dlplocoatlo  abU- 
tty  to  ensure  the  best  use  of  advances  In 
luidsnea  technology  which  Is  now  maklnff 
the  theoretical  wealth  of  the  seabed  an  sctu- 
aUty. 


Worldwide  about  16%  of  our  on  la  now 
produced  ofl-shore,  and  that  peroent  Is  ris- 
ing. A  few  weeks  ago  a  producing  well  was 
brought  In  at  more  than  300  meters  of  water, 
and  new  technological  developments  wlU  ex- 
tend this  frontier  further.  It  Is  expected  that 
commercial  recovery  of  manganese  nodules 
in  the  deep  seabed  could  begin  as  earlv  as 
1973. 

There  are  xoMaj  unknowzu  Id  this  equ*- 
tioa.  We  do  not  know  jitst  how  valuable 
these  untapped  resources  may  prove  to  be 
though  It  la  fslrly  oertain  that  they  ai«  ex- 
tensive. We  do  not  know  prectsely  what  the 
economics  of  deep  seabed  mliUng  may  prove 
to  be.  But,  we  do  know  that  man's  growing 
need  for  resouroea  Is  already  creating  great 
pressure  to  develop  the  technology  to  obtain 
thoBse  resources.  It  will  avail  na  little  to 
develop  a  cooperative  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  these  newly  available  resources  if 
at  the  same  time  we  revert  to  the  most  na- 
tionalistic approaches  to  the  problema.  The 
oceans  will  become  an  area  for  new  clashes 
of  national  wills  and  ambitions  as  a  result 
of  which  aJJ  nations  will  suffer — unless  we 
are  determined  to  find  solutions  tbroogh  in- 
ternational cooperation. 

Some  countries  have  recently  made  new 
claims  of  national  Jurisdiction  over  the 
oceans  which  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
area  of  the  oceans  beyond  the  limits  of  na- 
tional jurisdiction  by  many  thousands  of 
aquare  miles.  These  claims.  If  they  expand 
and  proliferate,  would  recoove  from  any  in- 
ternational regime  vast  areas  of  the  ooean 
beds  which  may  contain  the  most  valuable, 
and  certainly  the  most  easily  exploitable, 
sources  of  wealth.  Woree,  such  claims  of 
Jurisdiction  may  well  extend  to  the  sea  the 
same  oonfllcts  that  have  attended  the  de- 
fense of  Jorl-vUctlonal  claims  on  land.  This 
Is  clearly  not  a  bold  step  forward,  and  may 
well  be  a  disastrous  step  backward. 

I  can  wen  understand  the  preaeuies  on 
many  nations  to  adopt  unllatera]  solutions. 
Bach  pressures  certainly  exist  In  the  United 
Stotes.  I  can  testify  to  the  vigor  with  which 
esrtaln  IntaresU  have  urged  that  tha  United 
Statee  nnllatsralty  extend  its  own  turladlc- 
tion. 

But  when  States  give  In  to  those  pressures, 
they  undermine  efforts  to  develop  through 
international  ooopsratlon  agreed  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  snangsoMDts  thftt  wUl  ae- 
eommodate  the  interests  and  needs  of  all 
States,  whether  laod-locJced  ex-  ooastal. 

We  cannot  provide  for  the  orderly  use  of  a 
common  resource  by  unllAUral  aotkm.  On 
the  ecntrary,  I  would  suggest  that,  gtrm  the 
realities  of  power,  the  Inerttable  nsult  of 
such  an  approach  to  law  of  the  sea  or  the 
■eabed  will  be  that  nations  will  shara  no 
more  equitably  In  the  eoooomle  beoeftt  to 
be  derived  from  ocean  mineral  resoumss 
than  they  have  in  the  past  in  other  exploita- 
tion of  natural  rssouroee  on  land. 

The  Intimatlonal  community  must  aot 
before  It  is  too  late.  Clearly,  there  needs  to 
be  a  new  international  oonfsrenee  on  the  law 
of  the  sea.  to  meet  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
we  are  encouraged  in  this  rsfard  by  ths  wids 
support  for  such  an  approach  as  reflsoted  In 
the  replies  to  be  aeervtvy-Oe&sral's  Inquiry 
contained  in  Dooiunsat  A/TO3$. 

How.  then,  should  we  proceed?  In  my  view. 
the  first  step  that  needs  to  be  taken  Is  for 
the  Oeneral  Aawsmbly  to  dedde  that  soeh 
a  conference  ahaU  be  held  and  to  set  firm 
dates  for  the  conference.  In  the  absence  of 
timely  conference  arrangements,  the  devel- 
opment of  international  law  wUl  fall  to  keep 
paoe  with  the  rapidly  »«p»Ti««t«g  teohnolOKy, 
and  States  will  not  share  equitably  In  tb« 
fun  benefits  that  would  flow  tran  appUe*- 
tlon  of  this  technology. 

In  fsct,  because  of  the  speed  with  which 
technology  u  moving  ahead,  procedural  de- 
lays can  hare  the  affsot  at  fllUnuter,  and  ean 
ersate  cot  of  our  nnsans  and  their  sssbeds 


new  colonial  so^ttrss  to  be  siylottad  tor  tlw 

sols  benefit  of  the  adjacent  coastal  states. 

We  are  presuaded  that  final  conferenos 
decisions  cannot  be  put  off  beyond  early 
1973.  The  requirement  that  States  have 
sufficient  time  for  adequate  preparation  mast 
also  be  balanced  with  the  urgsaoy  of  Mt'tn- 
ing  our  goals  of  peaceful  and  stahls  derekip- 
ment. 

To  ensure  that  the  ooof  erenoe  vlU  ba  suo- 
cesaful  we  must  also  provide  for  the  neoes- 
sary  preparatory  arrangementa.  Including 
elalwratJon  of  draft  treaty  articles  on  the 
principal  issues  that  should  be  oonsldsivd  by 
the  conference. 

If  final  conferenos  decisions  are  to  ba  made 
m  early  1B78.  U  would  be  Important  to 
schedule  the  conference  in  two  sesslooa,  so 
that  a  preparatory  session  could  be  hald 
early  In  1972.  This  would  enable  broad  par- 
ticipation at  a  sufficiently  early  stage  and 
give  all  delegations  an  opportunity  to  rnrtbv 
develop  their  positions  In  ths  Intsrlm  ba- 
tween  the  two  seaslons  so  that  final  deeisloiis 
could  be  saccesefully  negotiated  at  tha  seo- 
ond  session  of  the  conference^ 

It  Is  desirable  that  aU  of  the  outstauUng 
Issues  oome  before  both  sessions  of  the  oon- 
ferenoe.  Therefore,  substantive  preparations 
of  these  Issuss  need  to  be  undsrtakan  as 
soon  as  po«lblc.  in  1971. 

The  principal  issues  that  need  to  be  oon- 
sldered  at  the  conference  are  familiar  to  all 
of  us.  There  Is  the  need  for  treaty  arrange- 
menu  on  an  International  regime  for,  and 
definition  of.  the  area  of  the  sea-bed  and 
ooean  floor  beyond  the  limits  of  national 
Jurisdiction,  including  a^ipropnate  machin- 
ery. In  addlUon  there  la  the  question  of  the 
breadth  of  the  territorial  sea  and  related 
questions  of  international  straits  and  con- 
aervaUoTi  and  management  of  the  Uving  re- 
sources of  the  high  sea.  including  the  Inter- 
est of  coastal  states  with  re^>ect  to  fiaherlee 
on  the  high  seoii  We  and  many  other  dele- 
gatlons  also  recognise  the  Importance  otf 
taking  oonferenoe  action  to  secure  effeo- 
Uvsly  reguUtion  of  marine  activities  to  pre- 
vent pollution,  taking  due  account  of  the 
forthcoming  Stockholm  Conference  on  the 
Hximan  Environment  and  work  of  intareeCed 
bodies  such  as  the  International  Uarltlms 
ConsiUtatlve  OrganlzaUon.  If  there  are  other 
matters  wlilch  may  be  ripe  for  action,  ths 
conference  should  be  free  to  consider  them. 
We  reeogniae  that  nations  give  different 
weight  to  the  Importance  of  various  isstisa 
that  should  be  conaldered  by  any  future  law 
of  the  sea  conference  The  beet  approach,  Ln 
our  view,  is  for  the  General  Assembly'  to 
enumerate  those  matters  on  which  there 
now  iB  a  broad  measure  of  agreement  as  to 
the  decirabUlty  of  their  oonslderatlon  at  a 
conference,  yet  leave  the  conference  free  to 
take  up  other  related  matters. 

To  ensure  adequate  preliminary  prepara- 
tions for  the  first  session  of  the  oonferenoe. 
the  Seabed  Committee  should  meet  early 
next  year  to  prepare  draft  treaty  articles  on 
aeahed  matters.  We  are  hopeful  that  this 
assslon  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  will  raaeh 
agreement  on  a  Declaration  o*  Beabed  Princi- 
ples which  wiu  provide  the  fn^mework  for 
the  preparatloQ  of  treaty  artldas  on  thsaa 
mactera. 

For  the  preliminary  preparation  of  draft 
treaty  articles  on  the  breadth  of  the  tsrrl- 
torlal  sea  and  other  matters,  we  think  it  ds- 
alrable  to  create  a  new  Preparatory  Commit- 
tee, which  would  also  naeet  early  In  1971. 

During  the  time  remaining  between  now 
and  1978,  we  should  be  able  successfully  to 
prepare  International  agreements  on  all  ctf 
theee  equaUy  important  subjects,  and  con- 
clude them  togethei  at  the  final  aeasloa  of 
the  confarenoe. 

With  theee  oonsblsrattoas  In  mlml.  «a 
have  put  before  the  Committee  a  draft  reso- 
lution oaUlng  for  a  new  oonferenoe  on  the 
law  of  the  sea.  Although  much  thought  and 
work  has  gone  into  the  dzafk,  it  U  by  ao 
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mtenf  a  final  iiroduet.  azkd  we  Taiapt  and  «- 
peot  to  Imj^rove  upon  it  in  ligjbt  of  the 
comments  and  suggestions  of  other  delega- 
tions, and  dlsctiss  the  resolution  In  more 
detail  at  a  later  point  tn  the  debate. 

But,  let  me  strees  now,  that  the  time  lias 
come  to  take  definitive  actions  leading  to- 
ward a  new  law  of  the  sea  conference,  and 
that  we  should  act  In  the  conviction  that 
agreed  Inieraationol  solutions  can  and  will  . 
be  found.  To  be  sure  we  must  act  carefully 
as  well,  but  1st  us  not  heed  the  counsels  ot 
delay. 

The  Oen«al  Assembly  ean  delay  prog- 
ress on  International  solutions.  But  it  can- 
not delay  technology:  it  cannot  delay  the 
problems:  and  It  cannot  delay  the  pressures 
for  imilatSTul  solutions  to  these  problems, 
and  the  conflicts  that  will  Inevitably  result 
If  unilateral  actions  are  taken.  In  brief,  in 
every  year  that  passes,  unilateral  actions  win 
reduce  our  options  and  prejudge  our  deci- 
sions until  the  opportunity  will  be  lost  to 
ptovtds  tat  tha  ^**«'"*«*  hsnaflt  of  all.  A 
few  tscihnnTngloany  advamoed  states  will  bs 
wealthlsr.  A  Um  statas  vttb  long  ooastUnes 
will  take  flaiss  oocnfort  In  tha  thniisandi  of 
square  miles  they  bava  al  aimed  as  tbalr  own. 
But  tha  intsmataonal  community  wm  have  a 
substantlaUy  reduced  source  of  Independent 
income. 

It  is  Important  to  act  with  urgency  to  ss- 
tabllsh  Internationally  agreed  niles  which 
will  assure  the  harmonious  use  of  the  seas 
and  the  seabed — for  commerce  and  transpor- 
tation, for  ths  production  of  food,  and  In  the 
development  of  other  reeouroes — ^to  ensure 
that  man's  marine  activities  are  regulated 
to  prevent  pollution. 

We  have  sseo  about  us  ths  effects  of  greed, 
of  indifference  to  the  future,  of  dlvegard  for 
the  waste  of  resourose,  and  the  indignities  to 
nature  which  may  be  irretrievable.  Surely  It 
is  not  neceesary  to  repeat  the  mistakes  ol  ths 
past. 

The  future  compels  greater  unity  as  our 
global  Interests  Incresslngly  outweigh  our  in- 
dividual differences.  It  Is  often  hard  In  this 
forum  to  iTtiftgi-n*  a  time  of  such  unity,  but 
Imaglns  it  we  must  because  there  Is  no  real 
alternative.  This  is  one  of  the  tlmee  when  we 
have  within  our  grasp  the  means  of  dealing 
with  a  problem  which  has  no  natlonskl  his- 
tory, and  which  knows  no  national  bound- 
aries, and  to  resolve  it  in  the  kind  of  global 
framewoilE  that  we  must  ocmstruct  for  the 
future. 

Every  day  that  we  delay  reduces  our  oppor- 
tunity for  choice.  I  urge  all  of  you  who  share 
my  peraonal  concern  with  this  problem  to  en- 
ter into  this  sffort  with  renewed  determina- 
tion to  ensure  harmonious  use  of  the  oceans 
and  their  riches  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

DaaLAkATioi*  or  Pkdvcxplis  OovaaNnfO  tkk 

8u-aiD   aVD   THS   OCXAM   Ploob   amv   tk> 
BuB-aon.  THBBaov  Barosro  thb  Loots  or 

ManoMAL  JoawucTJux 
The  Oeneral  Assembly. 

BtcaiUng  lU  resolutions  SMO  (XXZI)  of 
le  December  1967.  3467  (KKHI)  of  31  De- 
cember 1966  and  3fi74  (XXIV)  of  15  Decem- 
ber 1969,  concerning  the  area  to  which  the 
title  of  the  items  rafere. 

Affirming  that  there  la  an  area  of  the  sea- 
bed and  the  ocean  floor,  and  the  sub-soil 
thereof,  beyond  the  limits  of  national  Juxls- 
diction,  the  predsc  limits  of  which  are  yet 
to  be  determined. 

Beootrniein;  that  the  existing  legal  rAglme 
of  the  high  aeea  does  not  provide  substan- 
tive rules  for  regulating  the  exploration  of 
the  aforesaid  area  and  the  exploltatton  of  Its 
reaouroee, 

Con9liic«d  that  ths  area  shall  be  reeerved 
excltudvely  for  peaceful  purposes  and  that 
the  exploration  of  the  area  and  the  exploi- 
tation of  its  resources  shall  be  carried  out  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  aa  a  whole. 

Believing  it  esaentloZ  that  an  International 
regime  applying  to  the  area  and  Its  re- 


sourees  and  Including  approprtata  Interna- 
tional maehlnsry  should  be  estabilshsd  as 

soon  as  possible, 

Beorisj;  in  mind  that  the  development  and 
use  of  the  area  and  its  resources  shall  be 
undertaken  In  such  a  manner  as  to  foster 
healthy  development  of  the  world  economy 
and  tmlanced  grovrth  of  International  trade, 
and  to  minimise  any  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects caused  by  fluctuation  of  prices  of  raw 
materials  resulting  from  such  aotlvltaea, 
SolemiUt  dmOarmB  th^ — 

1.  The  sea-bed  and  ocean  floor  and  the  sub- 
soil thereof  beyond  the  limits  of  n*t.<nnfj 
Jurisdiction  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
area) .  as  well  as  the  resources  of  the  area, 
are  the  common  heritage  of  mankind: 

a.  The  area  shall  not  be  subject  to  ap- 
propriation by  any  means  by  States  or  per- 
sona, natural  or  Judicial,  and  no  State  shall 
claim  or  exercise  sovereignty  or  soveretgn 
rights  over  any  part  thereof: 

3.  No  Btate  or  person,  natural  or  Judicial, 
shall  claim,  exercise  or  acquire  rights  with 
respect  to  the  area  or  Its  resources  incom- 
patible with  the  mtamatlonal  rtgime  to  be 
catabUshed  and  the  prtnolplee  of  this  Dso- 
laratton: 

4.  AH  aotlTttlBs  zaganUng  ths  exploration 
and  exploitatlan  ot  the  leaouroee  at  the  area 
and  other  related  activities  shall  be  governed 
by  the  tetematlopal  regime  to  be  sstahUshed: 

6.  The  area  shall  be  open  to  use  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purpoeee  by  all  States  whether 
coastal  or  land-locked,  without  discrimina- 
tion. In  aceordanoe  with  the  international 
r«glme  to  be  eetabllahed; 

6.  States  shall  aot  tn  the  area  in  aocord- 
ancs  with  the  ^rpUcable  principles  and 
rules  of  International  law  including  the 
Obarter  of  the  Uhlted  Nations  and  the  Dec- 
laration en  Prlndplea  of  International  Iaw 
conoamlng  mendly  Belatlons  and  Oo-opere- 
tlon  w*y*"g  States  In  accordance  with  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations,  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  34  October  1970.  In 
the  Intssveta  of  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security  and  promoting  Inter- 
natl  ocal  co-  opwatlon  and  mutual  un  der- 
Btandlng: 

7.  The  exploration  of  the  area  and  the  ex- 
ploitation of  Its  reeourees  shall  be  carried 
out  for  the  beneflt  of  mankind  as  a  whtde. 
iTTSsp active  of  the  geographic  location  of 
States,  whether  land-locked  or  coastal,  and 
taking  Into  particular  consideration  the  In- 
terests and  needs  of  the  developing  countries: 

8.  The  area  shall  be  reserved  exclusively 
for  peaceful  purposes,  without  prejudice  to 
any  measuree  which  hsve  been  or  may  be 
sgraed  tipon  In  the  context  of  international 
negotiations  undsrtaken  in  the  fitid  of  dis- 
armament and  which  may  be  applicable  to 
a  broader  area; 

One  or  more  International  agreements  shall 
be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible  In  order 
to  Implement  effectively  this  principle  and 
to  constitute  a  step  towards  the  exclusion  of 
the  sea-bed,  the  ocean  floor  and  the  subsoil 
thereof  frtxn  tAie  arms  raee; 

9.  On  the  basis  of  ths  prtaotples  of  this 
Declaratkm.  an  interaatlanal  rtghne  apply- 
ing to  the  area  and  Iti  reatwiroea  and  indod- 
ing  appioprlats  international  iiisiiTilnsij  to 
give  sffsct  to  Ita  prorlslacs  shaU  be  estsb- 
Uahed  b^  an  International  treaty  of  a  uni- 
versal ehamotar,  ganerally  agreed  upon.  The 
riglms  tfiall,  filter  atfa,  provide  for  the  order- 
ly and  aafe  derelopment  and  national  man- 
agement at  tba  area  and  its  reeourcee  and 
for  expaodtag  opyortunltlse  in  the  tise  there- 
of and  snaura  tha  eqtdtahla  sharing  by  states 
m  ths  benaflts  derived  therefram.  taking 
Into  particular  consideration  ths  inteiesti 
and  needs  of  the  devekyiog  countries, 
whethsr  land-locked  or  coastal; 

10.  Statee  tfiall  promote  International  co- 
operation tn  adeotUjo  reaearsh  exclusively 
for  peaoahfl  purpoeei : 


<a)  toy  partmpatlon  In  International  pro- 
grammea  and  t^  encouraging  oo-operatton 
in  aaAantlflo  reaeareh  \>f  peraonnal  of  differ- 
ent ootmtrtes; 

(b)  through  effective  publication  of  re- 
search programmes  and  dissemination  of  the 
results  of  research  through  international 
channels; 

(c)  by  co-operation  tn  measures  to 
strengthen  research  oapabllltlas  of  devtiop- 
Ing  ootintrlea,  tnoludtng  the  parttatpatuoi  of 
their  nationals  in  rssearch  programmss. 

No  such  activity  shall  form  the  Isgal  basis 
for  any  claims  with  respect  to  any  part  of 
the  area  or  Its  resources. 

it.  With  respect  to  activities  tn  the  ana 
and  acting  In  conformity  with  the  Interna- 
tional r^i^ne  to  be  estaMUhed,  Statee  shall 
take  appropriate  measures  for  and  shall  oo- 
oparsts  in  the  adc^itlon  and  Implementation 
of  international  rules,  standards  and  prooe- 
durea,  for  inter  aHa: 

(a)  prevention  of  pollution  and  contami- 
nation, and  other  hazards  to  the  marine  en- 
vtronment.  including  the  ooastllne,  and  of 
IntMterence  with  the  ecological  balance  of 
the  marine  environment; 

(b)  protection  and  conservation  of  the 
natural  reeouroes  of  the  area  and  pravantion 
of  damage  to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  ma- 
rine environment: 

IX  In  their  activities  In  ths  area^  Includ- 
ing those  relating  to  ita  reeourcee.  States 
shall  pay  due  regard  to  the  rights  and  legiti- 
mate interests  of  coestal  States  in  the  region 
of  such  activities,  as  well  aa  of  all  other 
States,  which  may  be  affected  by  such  activi- 
ties. Oonsultationa  ahall  be  maintained  with 
the  coastal  States  conosrned  with  rsspsot  to 
activities  relating  to  the  exploration  of  the 
area  and  the  exploitation  of  its  reeourcee 
wtth  a  view  to  avoiding  infringement  of 
■Qdb  rights  and  interests; 

IS.  Nothing  herein  shall  affect : 

(a)  the  l^al  status  of  the  waters  super- 
jacent to  the  area  or  that  of  the  air  space 
above  thoee  waters; 

<b)  the  rlghu  of  coastal  SUtss  with  rs^Mct 
to  measures  to  prevent,  mitigate  or  elimi- 
nate grave  and  imminent  danger  to  their 
coastline  or  related  Interests  fRxn  pollution 
or  threat  thereof  resulting  from,  or  from 
other  h&cardous  occurrences  caused  by,  any 
activities  In  the  area,  subject  to  the  Interna- 
tiona] rAglme  to  be  establlahed; 

14.  Kvery  State  shall  have  the  responsl- 
blUty  to  ensure  that  activities  in  the  area, 
including  thoee  relating  to  ita  reeourcee, 
whether  imdertaken  by  governmental  agen- 
ciea,  or  non-governmental  entitles  or  peraona 
under  Its  Jurisdiction,  or  acting  on  Its  be- 
half, shall  be  carried  out  in  conformity  wtth 
the  intematlonsl  regime  to  be  estshUshed 
The  same  rcsponslbiUty  applfee  to  interna- 
tional organl^ttons  and  their  members  for 
actlvittea  tindertakcn  by  such  organisatloQS 
or  on  their  bebalf ; 

Damage  eaussd  by  smdi  aeUTitflee  shall 
entail  liability. 

IB.  The  parties  to  any  dispute  relating  to 
activities  In  the  area  and  its  resources  shaH 
reeolve  such  dispute  by  the  measuree  men- 
tioned In  Article  83  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  and  such  procedures  for 
settling  disputes  sa  may  be  agreed  upon  In 
the  International  regime  to  be  established. 


THB  OLD  STONE  GATE  AT  THB 
CHICAOO  erOCKTAROS 

Mr.  PERCT.  Mr.  President,  for  g«i- 
erations,  the  Chicago  stockyards  were 
both  a  landnuiriE  and  a  place  of  work. 
To  proQd  Chtcagoans,  the  stockyards 
both  9piboU£ed  our  city's  unltzue  place 
In  the  panorama  of  America  and  con- 
tributed to  our  economic  progT«». 

History  was  made  there,  and  poetry,  eb 
well  as  a  llTtng  for  many  of  as.  *tht  bm* 
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tie  and  clamor  of  the  Cliicaco  stockyards 
came  to  symbolize  for  many  the  drive 
and  hUBtllng  determination  of  America. 

Now,  modem  technology  and  changing 
ways  have  silenced  the  stockyards.  The 
pens  are  empty  and  the  workmen  gone. 
The  area  Is  slated  to  be  closed  in  Febru- 
ary and  given  over  to  commercial 
development. 

But  the  stockyards  mean  too  much  to 
the  development  of  Chicago  to  be  forgot- 
ten once  the>*  pass  out  of  existence.  I  am 
most  happy  to  see  that  the  Amalgamated 
Meat  Cutters  and  Butcher  Workmen, 
APL-CIO,  Is  spearheading  a  drive  to  pre- 
serve the  old  stone  gate  to  the  Union 
Stockyards  as  a  memento  of  the  past. 

Patrick  K.  Gorman,  the  publlc-mlnded 
secretary-treasurer  of  that  great  union, 
put  it  well  when  he  said  recently: 

So  mucii  of  th«  liifitory  of  (be  m««t  Indus- 
uy  aaa  orgaolxed  labor  Is  uaoclated  with 
tb«  ymitU  thAt  we  Itel  sometlilng  should  be 
done  to  preserve  the  Stone  O&te  on  Ex- 
change Avenue  ea  «  perm&nent  reminder  to 
the  people  of  Chlc»go  that  the  ewly  Krowtb 
of  the  olty  uid  Its  world-wide  lep-jtatlon  wm 
founded  on  the  equare  mUe  behind  It, 

I  am  ;deased  also  that  thli  Is  an  effort 
ftiHy  supported  by  aU  parties.  Mr. 
Cbarles  Potter,  president  of  the  stock- 
yonb.  hai  supported  the  project  since  Its 
lne«s>tlon  and  It  is  supported  also  by  the 
Chicago  Historical  Society,  the  Chicago 
f^JTnera  Club,  and  other  outstanding 
organizations. 

I  am  most  happy  to  Join  with  all  the 
organizations  Involved  In  urging  that  the 
gate  be  preserved  as  a  national  histori- 
cal landmark. 


TRIBDTE  TO  8BWATOR  WILLIAMS 
OP  DELAWARE 

Mr,  BIETCALP.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  time  I  have  been  in  Congress  I  have 
been  privileged  to  serve  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  for 
one  session  and  on  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  for  one  session.  During 
each  of  those  periods  I  became  more 
closely  aware  of  the  eminence  of  Senator 
WttLiAMs  of  Delaware.  More  closely 
aware,  perhaps,  than  had  I  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  special  areas  of  knowledge 
and  perception  that  he  has  brought  to 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

So  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In  express- 
ing regret  that  so  able  and  skinful  and 
experienced  Member  of  the  Senate  Is 
leaving.  His  place  will  not  be  filled  for 
a  long  time,  and  In  future  debates  he  will 
be  miased. 


THE  8ST 

Mr.  OOLDWATEB.  Mr.  President, 
during  debate"  on  the  SST  matter  last 
week,  I  mode  the  statement  that  what 
had  been  sold  on  the  flodr  relative  to 
scientific  matters  was  pure,  unadultered 
poppycock.  To  point  this  up  a  little  more. 
I  looked  into  the  statement  appearing  in 
one  of  our  local  Washington  papers  to 
the  effect  that  10,000  additional  coses  of 
sUn  cancer  would  occur  due  to  the  SST. 
I  found  that  this  statement  bad  been 
mode  by  Di.  Jomea  McDonald  at  the 
Unlversitar  of  Arizona. 


looUng  Into  this  stotonent,  I  found 
very  readily  that  this  statement  la  not 
only  very  soft,  it  is  incredibly  misleading. 
To  begin  with.  Dr.  McDonald  is  a  mete- 
orologist and  a  very  line  one,  and  not  a 
doctor,  and  there  Is  no  written  document 
that  can  be  examined  and  checked;  and. 
the  release  was  made  without  appro- 
priate Academy  conctirrence  or  review, 
even  though  this  is  port  of  an  Academy 
study  on  climate  modification. 

The  proposed  mechanism  li  the  de- 
struction of  stratospheric  ozone  by  SST 
water  exliaust  and  consequent  enhance- 
ment of  solar  ultraviolet  radiation  reach- 
ing the  earth.  A  conversation  with  John 
Sievert  at  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences affirmed  by  prevlotis  understand- 
ing that  no  qualitative  relation  is  known 
between  Increased  DV  and  Increased 
skin  cancer,  so  we  must  assume  that  the 
quoted  number  of  skin  cancer  cases,  even 
assuming  that  the  ozone  destruction  oc- 
curs, is  a  stab  in  the  dark. 

I  offer  this  as  further  statement  that 
those  who  have  mode  sdentlflc  state- 
ments on  this  floor,  even  though  they 
were  not  of  their  own.  were  careless  with 
the  academic  and  sdentlflc  facta  of  the 
case,  and  I  would  hope  that  In  the  course 
of  time,  all  of  these  misleading  state- 
ments con  be  put  in  their  proper  order 
and  perspective. 


IRIBUTKS  TO  SENATOR 
HOLLAND 

Bilr.  SPONQ.  Mr.  President,  on  Satur- 
day morning  I  arrived  on  the  floor  Just 
as  the  allotted  time  was  expiring  for 
tributes  to  our  colleague.  Senator  Spxs- 
SASD  L.  RoLLAin.  I  regret  this,  and  hasten 
today  to  Join  those  who  have  already 
paid  tribute  to  this  great  American. 

First.  I  should  like  to  thank  Spzssskd 
Holland  for  his  many  Idndnesses  to  me 
during  the  4  years  I  have  been  privileged 
to  be  his  colleague.  In  serving  with  Sen- 
ator HoiLASB  I  have  been  struck  by  his 
unfailing  courtesy  to  all.  his  Innate  kind- 
ness and  his  steadfast  dedication  to 
public  service. 

SpissARB  HoLLAjro's  scrvlce  has  been 
superb  to  his  State  of  Florida  but  that 
senice  has  far  tran.'^ended  State  or  re- 
gional boundaries.  His  accomplishments 
and  contributions  in  the  field  of  agri- 
culture are  recogTilzed  by  every  Member 
of  this  body.  As  an  able  attorney,  he  has 
often  Injected  logic  and  reaaon  Into  the 
most  emotional  of  debates — casting 
light  rather  than  heat. 

We  Junior  Senators  will  miss  the  coun- 
sel of  SnasADD  HoLLAiro.  All  of  us  regret 
that  he  and  Mrs.  Holland  will  be  «x!n 
leaving.  As  they  return  to  Florida — for 
what  I  hope  will  be  many  years  In  the 
sun — they  leave  behind  a  model  of  what 
a  Senator  and  his  lady  should  and  nan 
be. 

Mr.  HOIXINOS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
honored  Indeed  to  Join  lo  tribute  to  the 
retlrlntr  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Florida.  As  he  prepares  to  take  leave  of 
this  Chamber,  Spxssaiic  L.  Hollaitd  can 
take  great  pride  In  a  Job  wdl  done.  His 
career  spans  not  only  many  years  but 
varied  occupations.  He  has  been  a  distin- 
guished student  and  decora,tqd  soldier. 


educator  and  attorney.  Judge  and  legisla- 
tor. And  from  each  of  these  pursuits 
have  come  honors  and  distinctions. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  not  only  an  effective 
representative  of  hla  State  but  also  of 
the  Nation.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
work  with  him  on  many  problems — on 
the  problems  of  agriculture,  for  instance, 
and.  along  with  my  colleagues,  I  can  at- 
test his  championship  of  the  American 
larmer.  I  hav«  seen  tiim  pondering  the 
great  Issues  of  war  and  peace  and.  along 
with  my  colleagues.  I  take  inspiration 
from  his  dedicated  Americanism.  His 
Judgments  are  always  reasoned  and  ma- 
ture. Even  those  who  occasionally  found 
themselves  differing  from  his  views  will 
testify  to  the  integrity  of  the  man. 

The  Senate  will  miss  the  presence  of 
Spissaiu)  Holland.  But  in  the  record 
of  his  years,  he  leaves  a  legacy  that  can 
continue  to  shape  the  deliberations  of 
this  Chamber.  It  Is  a  legacy  of  sincerity 
and  dedication,  of  homework  done  and 
legislation  passed,  of  unflinching  in- 
tegrity and  patient  gentlemanliness.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  pay  tribute  to  my  good  friend  from 
Florida.  And  I  shall  always  recall  with 
gratitude  the  opportunity  of  having 
served  alongside  the  man  we  honor  to- 
day. I  wish  him  a  long  and  happy  retire- 
ment.       

Mr.  CHXJHCH.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urtlay  morning,  owing  to  an  unantici- 
pated, though  unavoidable,  delay.  I  was 
unable  to  take  part  In  paying  tribute  to 
SpKSSAUD  Hollakd  dUTihg  the  time  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  Since  he  has  been 
a  good  friend,  and  has  extended  many 
personal  courtesies  to  me  through  the 
years.  I  would  not  want  the  occasion  to 
pass  without  joining  in  the  salute  to  him. 
Other  Senators  have  detailed  the  ma- 
jor legislative  accomplishments  of  Spzs- 
sARD  Holland,  empiiasizing  his  leader- 
ship role  in  securing  Senate  approval  of 
the  tldelands  bill  and  his  sponsorship  of 
the  constitutional  amendment  ending  the 
poll  tax.  A  test  of  leadership  in  the  Con- 
gress Is  to  be  able  to  rise,  when  conscience 
dictates,  above  regional  customs  and 
folkways.  In  the  early  iseo's.  Senator 
Holland  did  just  this,  when  he  led  the 
Bght  to  eliminate  the  poll  tax  that  In 
many  States  had  been  used  to  disen- 
franchise Negroes  from  voting.  The  re- 
peal effort,  in  which  Senator  Holland 
played  such  a  prominent  role,  was  suc- 
cessful and  is  enshrined  in  the  form  of 
the  24th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Con- 
stitution. 

Senator  Holland's  great  Interest  in 
agriculture  will  be  long  remembered.  On 
frequent  occasions,  when  I  expressed 
support  for  authorizations  for  various 
activities  of  tlie  Agriculture  Department, 
especially  those  relating  to  soil  and  water 
conservation  programs  and  projects  in 
my  home  State  of  Idaho,  Spzssaiid  Hol- 
land, as  ranking  Democrat  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agrictilture  and  Forestry,  al- 
ways listened  sympathetically  and  acted 
supportlvely.  For  this,  the  farmers  of 
Idaho  are  Indebted.  And  on  their  behalf, 
I  express  both  their  ajvnclation  and 
mine. 

Any  of  these  services  would  mark 
Sfzssluu)  Houahs  as  an  effective  and 
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sueeeoafiil  Senator.  I  recall, 
another  leadership  role  which  has  not 
received  as  much  notice,  but  nevertheless 
deserves  prominent  mention  In  any  re- 
view of  SP18SARD  Holland's  career  in  the 
Senate.  I  refer  to  his  direction  of  the 
opposition  forces  to  the  effort  made,  2 
years  ago,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
Congress,  to  revise  Senate  Rule  23.  Along 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas  <Mr.  Pzaisoh),  I  spearheaded 
ttiat  effort  to  amend  the  rule.  I  strongly 
disagreed,  then,  as  now,  with  the  position 
taken  by  Senator  Holland.  It  was,  tx>w- 
ever,  a  position  that  conformed  with  the 
Senator's  deeply  held  ctmvictlons  oon- 
oemlng  the  role  of  the  Senate  in  our 
poUticol  lif  e. 

Tliroilghout  the  debate,  Senator  Hol- 
land argued  bis  case  with  the  skill,  te- 
nacity, and  eloquence  that  have  made 
him  one  of  the  most  formidable  debaters 
in  this  body.  Moreover,  he  was  a  perfect 
gentleman  at  aU  times,  never  permitting 
his  keen  inter<s6t  in  the  subject  matter, 
nor  his  determination  to  win  the  fight, 
to  overcome  his  unflagging  civility  and 
courteous  treatment  of  all  who  partici- 
pated in  the  lengthy  debote.  Senator 
Holland  invariably  displays  that  desir- 
able trait  of  being  able  to  disagree  with- 
out being  disagreeable.  His  example 
should  be  a  guideline  for  the  Senate  In 
the  great  legislative  debates  of  future 
years. 

These  ore  the  attitudes  of  a  man 
tempered  by  a  lifetime  of  exposure  to 
public  affairs:  a  career  which  embraced 
the  highest  political  office  his  constitu- 
ents could  ccmfer,  the  governorship  of 
Florida,  to  be  followed  by  these  many 
years  of  distlnguifihed  service  to  the 
UjB.  Senate. 

So,  we  shall  miss  him,  though  he  takes 
with  him  the  satisfaction  of  a  life  honor- 
ably devoted  to  the  service  of  his  beloved 
State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
days  when  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  I  looked  over  to  the 
Senate  and  regarded  Senator  Holland 
with  ambivalence.  He  was  an  eloquent 
spokesman  for  a  farm  program  I  espoused 
and  he  was  an  adamant  foe  of  a  labor 
program  I  believed  In. 

But  I  have  grown  to  know  Senator 
Holland  in  the  last  decade  since  I  came 
to  the  Senate.  I  am  an  office  neightior  of 
his  in  the  Old  Senate  Office  Building  and 
in  the  lost  session  I  have  been  privileged 
to  sit  cloee  to  Mm  on  the  Senate  floor. 

Knowing  Senator  Holland  has  been  a 
rewarding  experience.  He  has  beea  a 
prosecutor  as  a  lawyer,  but  he  is  not 
prosecution  minded.  He  was  a  county 
Judge  and  he  has  always  been  judicial.  He 
has  been  a  Oovemor  but  In  spite  of 
States'  rights  he  sponsored  and  was  most 
Instrumental  in  the  passage  of  the  Con- 
stitutional amendment  eliminating  the 
poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  tor  voting. 

In  committee  he  Is  ever  questioning 
but  never  questionable.  His  Inquiring 
mind  and  tils  knowledge  helps  him  keep 
ahead  of  almost  all  witnesses.  He  is  a 
formidable  debator.  always  prepared, 
well  grounded  in  his  subject  and  articu- 
late and  eloquent. 

But  OS  a  neighbor  In  the  Senate,  I  espe- 
alaUy  want  to  pay  tribute  to  him.  I  Shall 
jnlsB  him  In  the  devotcr.  I  shall  miss  his 
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cogent  comments  as  a  vote  prograsseo.  I 

shtUl  miss  his  staff  as  amiable  next  door 
neighbors.  Mrs.  Metcalf  and  I  wish  Sen- 
ator and  Mis.  Holland  a  happy  retire- 
ment and  know  they  will  bask  in  the  feel- 
ing of  a  job  well  done  and  a  misslaa  per- 
formed. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  it 
Js  a  happy  personal  recollection  of  mine 
that  on  my  very  first  day  as  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States  on  the  3d  of  January 
1969,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Florida,  Spzssaud  Holland,  sho<dt 
hands  with  me  and  wished  me  good  luck. 
Over  the  years  since  then  he  and  I  have 
been  seated  close  together  in  the  Senate 
Chamber.  So  In  the  Senate  Chamber  it- 
self and  also  in  the  private  dining  room 
of  the  Senate  during  the  past  12  years 
I  have  talked  with  Senator  Holland  on 
many,  many  occasions  and  have  fre- 
quently had  the  benefit  of  his  views  and 
advice. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Florida.  Spbssard  Holland,  In 
the  highest  admiration.  I  like  him  as  an 
individual  and  I  like  the  magnificent 
public  record  he  has  made  serving  his 
State  first,  as  a  county  prosecuting  attor- 
ney, then  as  a  county  judge  for  two 
terms  and  following  that  as  a  State  sen- 
ator for  two  4-year  terms  and  then  as 
Governor  of  Florida  from  1941  to  1945. 
The  citlzerLs  of  Florida  have  manifested 
their  gratitude  for  his  services  to  them. 
He  first  came  to  the  Senate  by  appoint- 
ment In  1946,  then  following  thot  he 
served  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
from  January  3,  1947.  and  was  reelected 
at  every  successive  election  including  No- 
vember 3,  19M,  for  the  present,  his  final 
term  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  Holland  as  a 
young  man  served  In  combat  with  dis- 
tinction. In  World  War  I  he  was  aerial 
observer  of  the  24th  Squadron,  Army  Air 
Corps  in  Prance  and  was  awarded  one 
of  our  Nation's  highest  honors  for 
bravery  in  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross. 

Mr.  President,  I  salute  this  greet  man 
who  Is  voluntarily  retiring  from  the 
Senate.  He  Is  walking  out  with  his  regi- 
mentals, his  back  straight  and  head  up. 
I  feel  honored  to  be  numbered  among  his 
friends  and  to  Spsssard  Holland  I  say, 
Gods(>eed  and  happy  landings  in  all 
things. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
are  aware  that  the  adjoiunment  of  this 
91st  Congress  will  bring  to  a  conclusion 
the  long  and  highly  distinguished  service 
in  this  legUaUvc  body  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  nortda,  the  Honorable  Sria- 
SARD  L.  Holuuvd.  I  wish  to  give  special 
recognition  today  to  Senator  Holland's 
efforts  on  belialf  of  American  agricul- 
ture as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
.'Kgricultore  and  Forestry  for  the  past 
32  years.  Prom  the  year  1965  through 
1964  he  was  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Credit  and  Rural 
Electrlflcatlon,  and.  in  tliis  capacity, 
guided  most  of  the  legislaUon  that  re- 
sulted in  on  adequate  and  continuous 
supply  of  credit  for  the  Nation's  fann- 
ers and  ranchers. 

Recognizing  this  vital  contribution  to 
the  veil -being  and  success  of  our  farmers, 
the  Federal  Form  Credit  Board — top 
policymaking  body  of  the  form  credit 


system  which  Is  apftolnted  fay  the  Pical- 
dent  and  confirmed  by  the  DB.  Senate — 
on  December  9,  1970.  authorized  Got. 
E.  A.  Jaenke  to  write  a  letter  to  Senator 
Holland,  expressing  grateful  oppreda- 
Uon  to  him.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
enter  tills  letter  in  the  Bicord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bioon). 
as  follows: 

Farm  Glxmr  Aouxnisibatioh, 
WoiMn^ton.  D.O.,  Deeember  10. 1970. 
Bon.  Bpsbsaro  L.  Holland. 
VS.  Senatt, 
Washtnffttyn,  B.C. 

DSAR  SrNATOB  Hollamv:  The  Fedenl  PRrm 
Credit  BoATd  hBS  asked  me  to  express  In  its 
behalf  and  that  of  the  entire  cooperative 
Farm  Credit  System,  Its  grateful  apprecia- 
tion for  the  many  things  you  have  done  in 
our  and  agriculture's  behalf  over  the  years. 

Knowing  something  of  your  disdain  for 
flowery  rhetoric,  we  promise  to  keep  our  ae- 
marka  brief  and  to  the  point. 

We.  of  course,  gre«tly  appreciate  the  leader- 
aiilp  and  support  you.  as  a  member  of  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  have  extended  over  tiie  years  In  sup- 
port of  many  pieces  of  Farm  Credit  legUOa- 
tlon.  perhaps  the  meet  significant  of  which  IB 
the  Farm  Credit  Act  of  1953.  which  created 
the  Farm  Credit  AdmlnlstraUon  as  an  Inde- 
pendent agency,  set  up  the  Federal  Farm 
Credit  Board,  and  enunciated  a  policy  of 
greater  participation  on  the  part  of  oar 
farmer-membeni.  However,  these  endeavors 
are  written  Indelibly  into  the  record. 

What  we  parUcularly  want  to  acknowledge 
and  recognise  here  are  the  many  unrecorded 
courtesies  and  services  you  have  performed 
because  you  are  Spesaard  L.  HoUand.  We  refer 
here  to  the  always  frlendlj'  reception  you 
have  accorded  us  and  the  numerous  times 
you  have  responded  to  our  requeeta  for  advice 
and  counaeL  These,  we  feel,  were  extended  as 
our  friend. 

Best  wishes.  Senator,  for  many  yean  of 
well-deaerved  retirement. 
Sincerely, 

E.  A.  Jaznkx.  Gooenwr. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 12.  1970,  Hon.  P.  A.  Mechllng, 
president,  Water  Resources  Associated, 
and  executive  vice  president,  A.  L.  Mech- 
llng Barge  Lines.  Inc..  made  remarks  at 
a  convention  of  the  Florida  Waterways 
Association.  Inc.,  and  paid  tribute  to 
Senator  Holland.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  from  those  remarks  be 
placed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  statement  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FlorMa  has  matchless  potentlaUtles  for 
growth  and  prosperity.  Much  of  your  Indus- 
trial plant  Is  new  and  modem.  More  and 
more  Industry  and  commerce  Is  being  at- 
tracted here  because  of  the  ca^jarfty  to  satisfy 
water  supply,  navigation,  power  and — tsiat 
magic  word  for  young  and  old  alike — recrea- 
tion. With  water  and  agriculture  and  modem 
Industry  together  with  new  improvemente  In 
both  ocean  and  Inland  waterway  equipment, 
this  area  has  a  great  growth  potential  and 
great  prospects  for  a  long  run  of  prosperity. 

The  quality  of  your  natural  resources  Is 
equaUy  matched  with  the  quality  of  your 
human  resources.  Tour  luncheon  program 
tomorrow  has  as  Its  highlight  an  apprecia- 
tion luncheon  honoring  one  of  your  great 
senatcrs.  His  long  and  dedicated  servlee  to 
water  resource  development  In  the  State  of 
Florida  IB  outstanding.  Many  of  us  In  the 
Midwest  would  also  like  to  claim  Of  won- 
dsrfo]  aerrloe  that  has  bMn  partccnied  by 
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ifcn^ter  Wf  I  ■!  I  M  wnii.»/i  .»■!  ^n  mmy  long 
TOO  tit  4*n>cad  a«mo*  uo  •opport  of  n- 
tarnaoum  MMcitiDaBt.  HU  •■-— fi-n  (i«<il- 
ettloB  ku  sot  only  txen  o(  grwt  httIm  to 
your  lUta  but  alio  to  oUtar  aUtaa  of  thu 
ncaoo.  Ths  laof  Hat  at  projeeta  that  he  hu 
•npportsd  wUl  go  down  In  hutory  m  JnatUy- 
ts(  till  vlMoa  iiui  leruicU  for  ganentlana 
to  coma.  To  naoia  bnt  a  few  projacta  of  vital 
tncann  to  tua  AMoaUttoo,  tba  Oroae-norl- 
da  But*  Oanal,  a>»  nanj  flood  oontool  proj- 
ecte,  tha  "Mlaalng  Lint"  and  oianj  otbeta 
under  atad;  require  the  oontlnuing,  untir- 
ing efforta  of  people  with  vialaa  and  dedica- 
tion Ilka  Uw  Senator  you  wm  be  honnlng 
toBKvrov. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  much 
more  has  been  said  about  the  dlstiiigulah- 
ed  and  able  Senator  from  Florida.  Hon. 
Sposaiu)  L.  Holland,  In  whkh  I  wholly 
concur.  He  was  well  prepared  when  he 
aiaumed  hl»  duties  as  a  Senator  from 
Florida.  He  served  In  the  three  branches 
of  government  In  Florida:  First  M  a 
Judge,  then  as  a  member  of  the  Florida 
Leglslatim  and  finally  as  Its  Governor. 
In  all  of  these  capacities  he  has  served 
ths  people  of  Flordla  ably  and  well.  He 
has  no  peer  In  the  Senate  In  his  efforts  to 
help  protect  and  preserve  our  two  most 
Important  resoaroes — land  and  water. 
Allot  us  wish  him  well  and  hope  that  In 
reUreuient  he  and  his  charming  wlie, 
Mary,  will  enjoy  afe  and  will  continue 
to  make  themselves  useful  to  tlselr 
friends  and  neighbors  In  Bartow,  Ha., 
their  home.  We  hope  that  both  return  to 
Washington  and  visit  with  us. 
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ed  RatfainB  Oeaodde  OaayenUuu.  TUs 
1«  most  unfortunate  and  I  deeply  regret 
that  the  Senate  allowed  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  without  action.  I  am  aware, 
however,  of  the  many  pressing  issues  still 
left  unresolved  by  this  session  of  Con- 
gress, and  have  realized  that  to  expect 
action  on  thU  convention  at  tUs  ttme 
is  not  posalUe. 

I  am  disappointed,  but  I  do  not  beUeve 
that  all  has  been  lost.  This  convention 
has  been  waiting  for  20  years  for  Sen- 
ate action.  Thus  the  favorable  recom- 
metldatlon  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  was  a  major  milestone 
on  the  road  to  success.  Certainly  I  had 
hoped  that  the  Senate  would  follow  the 
lead  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Since  tills  is  not  the  case, 
thla  convention  win  have  to  go  back  to 
the  committee,  where  hopefully  they  wUI 
report  the  convention  to  the  floor  as 
soon  as  possible  in  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  Action  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  should  not  be  dif- 
ficult since  the  committee  has  alreadr 
acted  favorably  on  the  convention. 

We  caimot  allow  the  Impetus  to  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  to  fade  away. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  entire  Senate  will 
get  a  chance  to  discuss  this  treaty  hi 
the  next  session  of  Congress, 


THE  TFX  REPORT 


INTERNATrONAL  LAW  AND 
PRISONERS  OF  WAR 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  Christ- 
mas approaches.  It  would  be  well  tor  an 
Americans,  and  for  the  world  of  civUJzed 
nations  as  well,  to  remember  that  for 
some  American  young  men  It  will  be  the 
fifth,  and  even  the  sixth.  Christmas  in 
a  Southeast  Asia  prison  camp.  These  men 
are  heroes,  not  criminals,  and  they  do 
not  deserve  to  be  treated  as  criminals. 

These  prisoners  of  war  are  suffering 
untold  tortures,  both  In  body  and  spirit, 
while  we  at  home  by  the  nature  of  the 
holiday  season  think  mostly  of  tinsel  and 
mistletoe  and  gifts  for  our  loved  ones. 
For  years,  most  of  these  men  have  re- 
ceived no  gifts  from  anyone,  nor  even 
mall. 

The  people  of  America,  and  the  worid 
at  large,  win  note  the  cynical  behavior 
of  North  Vietnam.  Her  treatment  of  the 
unfortunates  who  have  fallen  into  her 
hands  is  on  a  par  with  the  exeerafale  way 
Hanoi  has  attempted  to  gain  dominion 

over  the  people  of  South  Tletaam by 

torture,  and  murder,  of  vlQage  leados 
and  their  familleB. 

Hanoi  should  long  since  have  learned 
that  the  only  way  to  gain  respect  amoog 
nattoos  Is  to  treat  the  Institutions  of 
nations — by  which  is  meant,  among  other 
things,  the  tnstltutians  of  International 
law— with  re«oect. 


SSraiS  nNUKKLT  THAT  GENOCIDE 

CONVENTION     WILL     BE     ACTHJ 

ON    BY    THE    ENTIRE    SENATE 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.   Mr.   Pmldent,    it 

now   appears   very  doubtful   that   this 

Senate  will  be  able  to  conatdar  tbe  Unit- 


Mr.  CDRTIB.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  today  with  the  views 
expressed  in  the  TFX  report  filed  by 
Senator  McClillsw  on  Friday  laat.  I 
believe  that  this  report  of  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  repre- 
sents a  real  service  to  the  American  peo- 
ple in  exposing  what  was  truly  the  worst 
sort  of  example  of  poor  government 

The  TFX  report  hits  right  at  the  root 

cause  of  the  failure  of  that  program 

mismanagement.  I  cannot  emphaslie 
enough  how  important  It  is  to  recognize 
that  the  five  major  management  blun- 
ders in  TFX,  so  ably  documented  by  the 
subcommittee,  occurred  at  five  separate 
times  spread  over  the  tenure  of  Defense 
Secretary  McNamara.  He  made  these 
blunders  in  the  years  1981,  1962,  1904, 
1966.  and  1967.  This  demonstrates.  I  be- 
lieve, that  there  was  a  continuity  of  mis- 
management— of  poor  decisionmaking — 
throughout  this  TFX  program.  It  did  not 
occur  in  one  single  isolated  instance.  It 
characterized  the  Defense  Secretary's 
actions  throughout  the  TFX  program. 

This  is  why  I  feel  the  subcoounittee 
has  performed  such  an  Important  service 
in  documenting  the  complete  history  of 
this  example  of  tbe  McNamara  manage- 
ment. The  subcotnmlttee  has  shown  con- 
clusively the  ruinous  effects  that  over- 
centrallied  but  Inexpert  decisionmaking 
can  have  on  the  results  of  a  weapons 
development  program,  when  the  advice 
and  recommendations  of  the  technical 
staffs  and  the  Judgments  of  senior  mili- 
tary adriaen  are  ignored  or  rejected  In 
favor  of  (upeifldal  personal  ideaa  on 
what  should  be  dome  to  """-gr  a  pro- 
gram. 

When  I  sat  on  tbe  subeommlttw  in 
1963  during  the  TFX  contract  Bwanl 
hearings,  I  was  distnrbed  mors  tban  any- 
tblog  else  bv  the  attitude  of  IntaOeetMl 


•rroganee  that  pervaded  the  argunuDts, 
tbe  expositions,  and  the  thinking  proo- 
eeeee  of  those  civilian  Secretaries  who 
were  witnesses.  "How  dare  you  to  quee- 
tlon  our  Judgments"  was  their  attitude 
as  they  so  smugly  expotmded  on  tbctr 
reasons  for  the  award  of  the  TFX  coo- 
tract. 

A  queetlon  that  I  would  Uke  to  pro- 
pound today— now  tbat  we  have  before 

US   die   fmtts   of   those   Judgments la 

wbeOier  tbe  TFX  ease  represents  a  sin- 
gle isolated  Instance  of  blundering — one 
aberraooe  In  an  otherwise  smoothly  func- 
tioning management  system — or  is  it 
more  probably  typical  of  the  operaUon 
of  the  Pentagon  management  under  De- 
fense Secretary  McNamara?  I  strongly 
believe  tbe  latter  to  be  tbe  case.  The  evi- 
dence stuToonds  us  tbat  this  is  true.  Cost 
overruns  and  performance  deflelendei 
abound  In  Uie  military  procurement  pro- 
grams of  tbe  McNamara  era. 

Under  Defense  Secretary  McNamara, 
we  also  suffered  through  a  development 
hlatTS  for  new  military  combat  aircraft, 
the  effects  of  which  we  are  facing  today. 
I  am  thinking  about  the  F-14  and  F-18 
fighter  programs,  both  of  which  should 
have  been  started  lii  the  middle  IMO's 
but  did  not  go  under  oontract  until  Sec- 
retary Laird  was  appointed  Also,  the  8-3 
antisubmarine  warfare  aircraft  was  de- 
layed and  delayed  imtll  the  present  ad- 
ministration took  office.  lAstly.  and  of 
extreme  Importance.  Is  the  B-1  strategic 
bomber,  for  which  the  .Air  Force  had 
expressed  a  definite  need  and  specific  re- 
Qulrement  since  1964  and  1965.  Instead 
of  starting  this  new  strategic  bomber 
back  then — and  if  we  had.  It  would  be 
approaching  operational  status  today — 
Mr.  McNamara  had  us  spend  over  $1.3 
billion  to  acquire  76  FB-111  medium 
bombers,  thus  wasting  time  as  well  as 
money,  and  as  a  result  we  will  be  faced 
with  a  strategic  bomber  gap  in  our  weap- 
ons arsenal  to  the  waning  years  of  this 
decade. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  an  ample  field 
here  in  the  manageB.ent  programs  and 
concepts  of  the  McNamara  era  in  tbe 
Pentagon  to  document  many  other  case 
htttories  similar  to  the  TFX. 

I  salute  Senator  McCliliah  for  his 
perserverance  in  seeing  thla  investigation 
through  to  Its  conclusion.  I  know  be  has 
been  the  target  of  much  misinformed 
criticism  for  his  efforts  on  this  case,  and 
I  believe  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  owe  him  an  acknowledgment  of 
debt  for  his  great  contribution  that  will 
accrue  from  completing  this  case. 


TBE  FROORESSIVE  MAGAZimra 
ARTICLE  ON  SENATOR  SAM  J. 
ERVIN.  JR. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  in  recent  years  my  colleague 
Senator  Sax  Exvin  has  been  a  major 
force  infiuendng  some  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant Issues  involving  individual  Ub- 
ertles  which  have  ever  come  before  Ube 
Senate.  In  a  recent  article  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Progressive  magazine  for 
September  1970,  Mr.  Erwln  Knoll  ex- 
plored Senator  Enivtit's  efforts  in  tbe 
Senate,  and  he  highlighted  the  one  aa- 
peet  of  Sus  Eivxii^  creed  which,  I  be> 
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Ueve,  dietaUs  his  courageoua  action  In 
so  many  legislative  battles.  Mr.  KnoQ 
quotes  Senator  EKvnr  as  saylns : 

TtM  fupraixM  Tftlu*  of  dTiUsaUon  U  th« 
rlgbt  of  tbe  iDdlTldual  to  b«  fne  trom 
gOTemuMiital  tyranny. 

This  quote  Is  certainly  not  new  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  beard 
it  on  numerouB  occasions,  but  Mr.  EnoU 
realizes  that  it  Is  more  important  to  Saic 
Ervxh  than  Jufit  a  vague  statement  to  be 
used  in  Senate  debate.  It  represents  the 
ovenidlnff  philosophy  of  a  man  who  fol- 
lows it  regardless  of  the  political  conse* 
quences. 

Under  the  umbrella  of  this  credo,  £rvln 
tuts  away  at  the  legislative  fads  of  the 
moment — the  so-called  law  and  order 
bills,  dvU  Tights  bills,  school  prayer 
amendments,  consumer  bills,  tn6.  many 
others.  These  are  all  popular  Ideas,  meant 
to  do  good,  but  Sam  Ehvitc  opposes  tbetr. 
because  be  feels  they  expand  an  ever- 
growing Government  at  the  expense  of 
the  Individual.  In  a  time  of  political  eii- 
pedlency.  Sak  Eh\in  takes  the  broader 
view,  and  tbe  Senate  and  the  American 
people  are  the  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  highly  interesting 
article  on  one  of  its  most  distinguished 
Members,  I  recommend  to  the  Senate  the 
article  in  the  Progressive  magazine  which 
was  republished  in  the  Raleigh  News  and 
Observer  for  November  29,  1970:  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 


(By  bwlnKxioU) 

WASHiHOTOM.^"Whftt  we'ro  wltnenlng  In 
thlB  country.  I  think.  Ib  a  ahiTt  tow&rd  ty- 
nzmlcAl.  totaUCarlan  tOTommant.  OoGstitu- 
tlonal  rlgbu  ar*  avaporatlng — tbsn'i  no 
question  &bout   that." 

A  ory  of  rmga  from  tha  undergroand  praas? 
The  feraciata  rhetoric  of  a  fugitive  Weatbar* 
man?  A  inan«g«  smuggled  tram  tbe  Hew 
Haven  ]aU  by  an  Imprisoned  PanUierf  Well. 
no.  Tbe  stark  etetement  above  la  tbe  con- 
Bldered  Judgnwnt  of  Sam  J.  Krrln  Jr.,  Demo- 
crat of  North  Ovollna,  a  pillar  of  the  South- 
em  ooaaarvatlve  evtablahment  in  tbe  Senate 
of  the  Unltad  etatos. 

Sam  Xrvln,  78  yeara  old.  baa  fougbt  many 
Qgbte  aoBM  goo<l.  aotne  bed,  in  bla  16  Senate 
years.'ae  fougbt  one  of  bla  beat  this  sum- 
mer— a  week-long,  tabletbumplng,  ann-AaU- 
ing  campaign  to  keep  tbe  Senate  froan  ap- 
proving a  bill  oalled  tbe  IXstrlct  of  Oolum- 
bla  Court  Beform  and  OrUnlnal  Procedure 
Act  of  1070. 

Srvln  caUHl  it  "a  BUI  to  Repeal  tbe  Pouitb. 
Ptfth.  SIxtb,  and  Ughtb  AmendmenU  to  tbe 
Oonstttutlon,"  and  b*  Implored  bla  Senate 
ocdlssguaa  to  rajaot  this  "garbags  paU  of  some 
of  t2ie  moat  rapreealve,  nearalgbted.  Intolcor- 
ant,  tinfalr,  and  vlndlotlTa  Isglalattoa  tbat 
tbe  Senate  baa  ever  beeii  presented." 

He  loet,  and  be  lost  deoMvely.  Ilw  Senate 
passed  the  D.O.  omnlboa  crime  bUl — '^tbe 
ominous  crime  bill,'  ftrln  called  It — by  M 
Totea  to  3S.  Tbe  Souae  bad  pravtoualy  sih 
proved  It,  after  tbe  usual  brief,  parfunetary 
debate,  by  SSa  votaa  to  M.  Tba  Praaldent. 
praising  It  aa  an  "unprecedented  and  very 
etroDg"  measure,  iriigned  It  Into  law  on  July 
99,  and  on  tbat  day  8tam  XtvIq  told  me  tbat 
ba  thought  the  ''flbm  toward  tTianiilaal.  to- 
talitarian govatzimant"  was  wsu  ondar  way. 

Be  has  beau  watqhlxig  tha  shift  alneely 
and    with    growing    trepldatkm — Cor   many 
years.  BUwa  1961.  wbao  hs  baoaias  ohalziDSii 
oC  the  asoata  JudSetuy  OohooiDBtttse  on 


Oonstttuttonal  Blgjits  b«  baa  been  tha  Sen- 
afia  gxtardlan  of  dvU' servants  hsraseed  for 
tbalr  pohtloal  views,  of  QIa  deprived  of  due 
prooeea  In  tbe  military  courts,  of  indigent 
defendants  unable  to  raise  b&u  or  retain  legal 
oounael.  On  tbe  Senate  floor,  he  bu  tbun- 
daxed — almost  invariably  to  a  deaerted 
chamber — against  what  he  bluntly  calls  "the 
trauplngs  of  a  police  state  .  .  ." 

^iHien  It  transpired  this  summer  tbat 
^Treasury  agents  were  combing  tbrougb 
public  library  records  to  Identify  borrowers 
of  "subveralTe-  books.  Krvln  was  the  first — 
and  one  of  the  few — senators  to  protest. 
"Throijghout  history,"  be  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary of  tbe  Treasury  David  U-  Kennedy,  "ofB- 
clat  surveillance  of  the  reading  bablta  of  citi- 
zens baa  been  a  Utmus  test  of  tyranny." 

And  yet.  to  the  bedevUment  of  those  wbo 
like  their  politics  neat  and  straight,  Saza 
Srvln  is  tbe  pride  and  Joy  of  Southern 
racists — tha  artful  and  articulate  oppODsnt 
of  every  clvU  rights  measure  to  come  before 
the  Senate  in  the  last  decade  and  a  half. 
He  baa  railed  with  the  worst  of  them  against 
the  "Judicial  oUgarcby"  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  Soutbem  colleagues  often  suggest 
he  would  be  an  ideal  appointee  to  that  tri- 
bunal. He  is.  they  say,  "the  greatest  consti- 
tutional lawyer  in  the  United  States." 

A  Northern  senator  offers  a  more  qualified 
— and  precise — asaessEnent:  "He  baa  an  ez- 
ceUent  legal  mind  and  be  does  bis  home- 
work better  tban  anyone  I  know  arouzid 
here,  but  he's  got  some  strange  bUnders. 
There  Unt  anyone  In  tbe  Senatv  wbo  can 
match  Sam  on  ^e  Oonstttutlon  as  long  aa 
you  don^  go  beyond  the  13th  Amendment." 

■niere  is  no  Inconsistency,  Ervln  main- 
tains, between  bis  devotion  to  civil  libertlee 
and  his  opposition  to  "so-called  dvU  rights 
acts."  T  am  concerned  with  tbe  rights  of 
the  individual  against  an  erer-growlng  fed- 
eral government,"  he  says.  "ThA  aupretoe 
value  of  dvUlsatlon  la  tbe  rtght  of  tbe  in- 
dividual to  be  free  trom  govemmant 
tyranny." 

Down  in  Kortb  OaroUna,  they  have  become 
ii«ed  to  Sam  Ervln's  peculiar  ways,  and  prob- 
ably attribute  them  to  his  Harvard  law  de- 
gree. Forty-flve  years  ago,  as  a  young  mem- 
ber of  the  state  legislatur«.  be  helped  de- 
feat a  blU  tbat  would  have  barred  the 
teaching  of  evolution  in  the  pubUo  schools. 
Tbe  measttfe  wo\ild  have  infringed  free 
speech,  be  said,  and  served  "no  good  pur- 
pose exoept  to  absolve  monkeys  ot  their  re- 
sponsibility fcv  tbe  human  race." 

He  came  to  Washington  In  19M  to  fill  an 
unexpired  Senate  term,  and  quickly  dis- 
played his  maverick  style  and  bis  famoua 
brand  of  folksy  oratory. 

m  much  the  same  tone,  Ervln  exhorted 
the  Senate  this  summer  to  defeat  tbe  D.O. 
crime  >1U.  ...  He  knew  from  ttie  begin- 
ning of  tbe  debate  wbldi  way  the  wind  was 
blowing.  "I  hear  tbe  siren  voice  of  tbat  old 
devil,  political  expediency,  whisper  tn  my 
ear.  Ton  better  vote  for  the  D.C.  bill  be- 
cause If  s  a  law-and-ordar  bUL'  IVa  not  polit- 
ically sagacious,  not  polltfoally  wUe.  to  vote 
agalnat  a  law-and-order  bUl."  he  aald. 

Tbe  bUl  as  Ita  formal  title  suggeata. 
started  out  as  a  cotirt  rvform  measure  for 
tbe  Dlsrtrlct  of  Columbia—one  that  would 
add  JtKSgve.  proeecutora  and  p^SbUo  defend- 
ers and  Introduce  a  mu<di-naeded  mesaure 
of  modemleatlon  into  tbe  capital's  clogged 
and  axiittquat«d  oourt  systeoL  In  the  oouree 
of  a  year  of  complex  leglalattve  maneuver- 
ing, the  meaeure  ««e  encuxubered  wltb  a 
number  of  addition^  provisions — most  of 
them  drafted  In  tbe  Jostloe  Departmant  to 
serve  as  weapcos  syetena  in  tbe  Nlxoa  ad- 
ralnlstnitlaa'a  "war  on  orlnw."  Atty.  Oen. 
John  ir.  MnohaU  vatoed  tha  hope  that  oooe 
tbeae  provlalona  wsc«  adopted  for  tbe  Dlttrtet 
<A  OolunMa,  thsy  would  sane  as  a  "modti" 
for  other  Jnrladlotlasw  aroosd  the  country. 

Smn  and  other  opponesita  of  the  erlme 
btu  had  XK>  objsotkio  to  the  oowi  zafora 


a^sou.  "We  needed  thoae  provialons  bad," 
be  says,  "and  we  oould  have  gotten  them  a 
year  ago  If  tbey  badnt  loaded  down  the  bin 
with  all  that  other  garbage."  Tbe  "garbage" 
includes.  In  his  vlaw,  provisions  tbat  Ju- 
veniles charged  wltb  feloolee  may  be  triad  as 
Mlults  at  tbe  age  of  16;  tbat  Jury  trials 
need  not  be  provided  to  JuvenUe  oflandera; 
tbat  mandatory  minimum  sentences  be  im- 
poaed  on  repeat  offenders,  and  that  the 
looal  police  be  given  bniad  authority  to  tap 
lelephOQe  wlxea. 

Brvln  concentrated  bis  fire,  however,  on 
tbe  two  features  of  tbe  bin  do  which  the  ad- 
ministratioo  placed  the  highest  premium — 
the  "preventive  detenilon"  of  persona  ac- 
cused of  dangeroTjLs  Crimea,  and  tbe  author- 
ization of  "no-knock"  entry  by  police  olOoers. 

Tbe  "preventive  detention"  scheme,  as  en- 
acted in  the  criiofl  bUl,  authorises  tbe  oonrts 
to  jail  a  defendant  for  up  to  SO  days  If  tbate 
is  reason  to  beUeve  he  may  be  a  danger  to 
the  community.  Its  effect,  aooonUng  to  Xr- 
vln, Is  to  "take  a  man  and  pa&  him  in  Jail  fur 
a  crime  be  has  not  oominitted  and  wbleh 
be  may  never  commit,  because  tbe  tirorlalODa 
for  piwrentive  datentton  do  not  detain  the 
man  for  th3  crlma  be  has  conmiltted  or  for 
a  crime  of  which  he  baa  been  ooavlotad.  Zt 
puts  blm  tn  jaU  for  fear  he  may  j*™**— 't  an- 
other crime  if  he  Is  permitted  to  be  tree." 

bvln  was  skeptical,  too,  of  tbe  0(Mlay 
limitation  written  into  the  "preventive  d»- 
tentlon"  clause.  Tbe  language  of  the  law, 
he  warned,  left  open  the  poaslblllty  tbat  at 
the  end  of  60  days  a  few  a^^^wg*  of  poaalble 
danger  to  tbe  oommuntty  wotUd  raeult  In 
f  iKXhor  incaroeratlco.  In  tha  DlstTlot  It  la  not 
unusual  for  criminal  dafbndanta  to  wait  18 
moQtba  before  tbay  are  brought  to  trial.  In 
one  of  ilia  finer  itketorlcal  aouriahas,  aooooi- 
panled  by  tbe  arching  of  rneardve  eyebrowa 
tbat  have  been  deecrlbed  aa  leeernlilliiu  Vene- 
tian blinds  m  a  burrlaane,  tbe  Senator  da- 
olared  that  "under  tbeee  provlatone  an 
aocuaed  can  be  held  under  one  pcweatlve 
deiantlon  order  after  another,  imtil  be  Is 
tried  or  until  be  diea,  or,  if  be  bappaiM  to 
be  Immortal,  until  tbe  last  lingering  echo  ctf 
Oabrlel's  bom  tremblee  into  ultimate 
^enoe." 

Tbe  senator^  oommsnta  on  "pmenttv* 
detentioa"  were  mask  and  mild,  however. 
compared  to  bis  rage  agalxwt  the  "no»knoek" 
olauae  (which  Atty.  Oen,  UltcheU  recently 
propoeed  to  rename— for  coacnetic  purpoaee — 
aa  "quick  entry").  Under  tbe  new  law,  po- 
licemen wiu  be  pennltted  to  entor  laiiiiilasa 
without  advance  warning  If  tbey  have  "prob- 
able cause  to  believe"  t^iat  notice  would  be 
likely  to  result  In  tbe  deetruetlon  of  avl- 
denoe,  the  flight  of  a  peraon  to  be  arreetvd. 
or  danger  to  tbe  polloe  or  other  i^wmska, 

l^e  doctrine  that  every  aan^  heme  la 
hia  caetle  repreeenta  "the  graaSsst  V*Tg*T*g  of 
the  human  heart."  Xrvln  daalazad.  and  1m 
proceeded  to  quote  the  Pmphst  Ificah. 

Zt  was  a  graod  parfocxaanos  In  a  losing 
cause,  and  when  be  ftntobed  Sam  Krin  la- 
mlndad  his  colleagues  that  they  were  not 
Just  leglalarlng  for  the  haplen,  voteJeM  real- 
dsDto  of  tbe  Distrtot  of  Columbia.  "The  at- 
torney geosral,''  be  polntad  out,  "holds  tbla 
bill  up  as  a  model  for  aU  tbe  states  of  tbe 
nation.  All  aenatora  should  know  be  bopae 
to  have  It  isopoeed  on  all  tbelr  coustlbuanta 
as  well  aa  tbe  resldenta  of  tbe  DUtrlct." 

When  he  signed  tha  atlme  blU  Into  tew  a 
few  days  later,  I¥ealdeot  Nlaoo  mada  a 
prophet  otf  Sam  Brvin. 

"I  hope  tbla  la  only  tba  beglnnlag."  tba 
President  said. 


TBS  BBT 


Mr.  M7TJ>WR.  Mr.  ftf^sldent.  in  ywtsr- 
day's  Wasbizigton  Sunday  Star,  the 
lead  edttorlal  "Eoonomle  Turbulenee 
Hits  tbe  UJ9.   Airlines"   adds   farther 
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weight  to  the  argxtment  against  the  eco- 
nomic arguments  In  favor  of  the  super- 
sonic transport.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  In  the 
Recokd. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rbcoro  and  article  en- 
titled "Start  of  B8T  Fleet  Figured  at  |S 
BlUlon"  which  appeared  In  today's 
Washlngrton  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editor- 
ial and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcokd.  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Sunday  Star.  Deo.  ao,  1970  ] 

BooiffOMic  Tomsm-Kvca  Hits  ths  T7JB. 


KxaotlT  67  years  ago  last  Thursday,  Or- 
tU1«  Wright  crawled  onu)  the  lower  wLog  of 
hlM  blplaD«,  opsDwl  the  throttle  of  the  12- 
boisepower  angtne  and  took  to  the  air  for  a 
aigbt  that  Ittfted  11  secondB.  corered  130 
feet  and  changed  the  ahuftt  of  the  workt. 

The  world,  to  be  eure.  cook  Ite  time  about 
recotrnlslng  what  had  happened.  Por  the  nesit 
40  yean,  the  impact  o{  tha  alrpl&ne  on  tha 
every-day  Ufa  of  Ajnerlca  was  oegllglble.  It 
was  a  curiosity.  It  was  a  chancy  meanB  of 
travel  for  Che  adventuroufi,  the  rich  and 
the  hurried.  During  two  world  wars,  the  ali- 
plmne  was  boned  Into  an  efficient  weapon  of 
maas  deetructlon.  But  as  a  serious  meaos  of 
transponaUon.  flying  was  for  the  birds. 

In  IMS,  the  raUroad  was  king,  acoountlng 
for  8fi  percent  of  the  passenger- mil e«  trav- 
eled tn  public  conTny&noM.  The  trainmen, 
from  time  to  tLma.  took  a  nervous  kxtk  over 
their  shoulders  at  the  buaea,  which  bad  cap- 
ttir«d  30  percent  of  the  market,  and  seemed 
to  be  gaining.  But  neither  of  tb«  giants  paid 
serUnis  attentioQ  to  that  curloclty  ov«r- 
head,  the  overpriced,  undependable  carrtar 
that  .^counted  for  barely  3  percent  of  the 
domestic  travel  industry. 

Than  c&me  tha  cod  ot  World  War  H.  and 
the  end  of  the  mrfaoe  carriers'  oomplaorat 
dream.  For  vritb  peace  came  the  jetliners 
and  af^licAtlon  of  technology  that  ended 
the  tyranny  of  the  weather  over  airline 
nhadnloa.  By  1B47,  the  airlines  were  taking 
TS  psrsent  of  the  paMoger-mlle  traffic.  Five 
ysan  uter,  the  figure  had  loomed  to  ai,fl 
psreent.  By  1900,  the  airplane  had  taken  the 
lead  from  tbe  rmlla  and  the  busea  with  43JI 
percant.  In  1968,  67.4  percent  of  tha  pasen- 
ger-mil«8  trmvaled  by  Amarlcana  went  to  the 
airlines;  busea  accounted  for  20  percent, 
while  the  ockoe-proud  rallroada  rode  the  ca- 
boose with  10  parosnt  of  the  acUon. 

Tba  s<«Millus  rsOsot  a  record  of  gnnrth 
that  is  vlthoot  paralM  tn  industrial  his- 
tory. And  as  tbe  baaotiful  balloon  aacended. 
proacs.  for  most  at  tbe  camera,  rode  an  ex- 
hllaruting.  upward  curve.  Three  years  ago. 
the  U.a.  carricn  rang  up  Juai  short  of  half 
a  billion  dollars  In  profits,  despits  inflation, 
rising  costs  and  government  oootrol  ov«r 
ticket  prices. 

Today,  that  baUoon  hsi  strung  a  leak 
and  Is  coming  down  fast.  The  airline  In- 
diutry,  dtirlng  tbe  13-mooth  period  that 
ended  aepstaibar  80.  showed  an  operating 
loaa  of  some  WO  million.  Translated  mto  hu- 
man terms.  II  me&ns  that  eome  7.000  em- 
pioysss  have  been  laid  off  since  September 
of  X90B.  Traaa  World  Airlines,  which  is  the 
Hsrrlsst  hit  with  a  nst  loss  of  •40  million  for 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  alone  has 
furloughed  401  pilots  since  April  with  170 
more  scheduled  to  go  by  March  1. 

How  did  It  hs.ppen?  How  la  tt  that  the 
high-flying  airlines  have  suddenly  started 
producing  contrails  of  red  ink? 

Secor  Browne,  the  cbalnnaa  of  the  CIvU 
Aeronautics  Board,  has  been  quoted  with 
ons  aoBver.  "^s  havs,"  bs  said,  'tftr  more 
saats  than  bottoms  to  ah  tham.  It%  tfaftt 


Browne's  sUtsment  is  half  true,  Ttw  ptob- 
lem  is  the  empty  seats,  ths  half-flUsd  tUgbu 
across  the  country  every  hour  on  the  hour. 
But  that  is  the  symptom — not  the  disease. 
And  neither  the  cause  nor  the  otire  to  "that 
simple." 

Tiie  aintnes  are  suffering  from  a  nraltlpUc- 
Ity  of  woes.  They  are  paying  for  the  breath- 
less  and  ■ometlmes  thoughtlces — period  of 
expansion  that  created  false  dreams  of  eco- 
nomic Invulnerability,  "mey  are  a  controlled 
industry  In  a  free  economy,  opermtlng  In 
active  competition,  farced  to  fight  It  out 
with  their  rivals  In  murderously  expensive 
adnrtlsing  battles — and  at  the  same  time 
prevented  from  major  innovations  in  serv- 
ice, tn  fare  structures  or  in  routes  by  tight 
regulatory  reins.  Even  tha  suggestion  im- 
pUclt  In  Browne's  remarks  that  the  airlines 
should  start  cutting  down  on  their  flight 
schedules  is  easier  said  than  done.  The  CAB 
must  approve  schedule  changes.  And  In  one 
case,  when  CAB  approval  seemed  likely  for 
a  reduction  In  croas-country  flights  by  three 
major  carrtera  the  Justice  Depskrtment  moved 
In  srlth  an  objection  that  such  a  move  would 
be  monopollEtlc. 

yorosd  to  adopt  similar  rates  for  similar 
routes,  ths  airlines  can  compete  only  tn  ths 
expensive  frills.  They  cannot  advertise  the 
speed,  comfort  and  price  of  the  flight;  the 
other  feUow  has  exactly  the  same  product  to 
oCer.  So  the  prospective  customer  Is  ituvd 
with  the  beauty  of  the  hostesses,  the  opu- 
lence of  the  fumlfihlnga,  the  custne.  the 
multiple  movies.  They  all  must  buy  the  lat- 
est in  squlpmcDt  and  maintain  It  in  perfect 
condition.  They  must  absorb  operating  ex- 
penses that  rose  14.5  percent  in  the  first 
h*lf  of  this  year.  Unlike  other  businesses 
trapped  in  ths  Inflation  escalator,  they  can- 
not pass  ths  expenses  on  to  the  consumer 
without  permission.  And  that  psrmissloD  has 
not  been  fcnrthoomlng.  It  costs  leas  to  fly 
cross-country  today  thaji  it  did  S6  years  ago. 
Compounding  the  economic  problem  Is  the 
skyrocketing  cost  of  aircraft  and  the  need  to 
stay  ahead  of  tbe  game.  Right  now,  ths  do- 
mestic airline  Industry  has  ^30  biUloa  worth 
of  aircraft  on  order.  It  is  struggling  to  pay 
for  Its  fleet  of  747s — aoms  35  Jumbo  Jets  in 
domAstIc  service  at  a  cost  of  933  million 
each.  And  now.  after  months  ot  preomre 
salesmanship  by  the  VS,  government,  tbe 
airlines  have  pledged  their  support  for  the 
supereonlc  transport,  and  are  expected  to  buy 
their  share  of  the  anticipated  mtn^m^un  fleet 
of  300  SSTs  at  $£0  million  each. 

Clearly,  some  major  changes  are  neoessarr. 
The  airline  Industry  cannot  follow  the  ss- 
cap«  route  employed  by  the  railroads.  Th«y 
cannot  be  aUowcd  to  fall  because  there  Is  now 
no  alternative  to  alrUnes  as  the  nation's 
primary  means  of  public  transport.  An  indi- 
vidual airline  or  two  may  go  the  way  of  Penn 
Central,  but  the  Industry,  as  a  whole,  can- 
not go  down  ths  drain. 

Tlie  alternative  must  be  soma  major  re- 
thinking by  the  airlines,  by  the  agenclsa  that 
regulate  them  and  by  the  pubUc.  The  carrlsrs 
should  acknowledge  the  reality  of  tbe  crunch 
and  stop  treating  their  paasengsra  like  visit- 
ing poUntatM.  A  sandwich  and  a  cup  of  cof- 
fee can  sustain  a  passenger  on  a  cross-coun- 
try flight;  if  more  is  leqolrad,  it  can.  be  paid 
tar.  A  book  can  replace  a  movls  or  the  selec- 
tion of  musical  tapoa. 

9ome  real  oompetltlon  should  be  permitted. 
If  an  airline  can.  by  cuuing  frlU£.  shave  a  few 
dollars  off  ths  going  rate.  It  should  be  al- 
lowed U>  try  it  without  having  to  m&ke  Its 
plans  available  to  tbe  oompetltlon  months 
before  tbe  reduced  fare  can  take  effect. 

The  CAB^and  ether  arms  of  the  govcrn- 
ment — should  let  carriers  drop  unprofitable 
routes  unless  a  real  necessity  for  oontinued 
servloe  can  be  demonstrated.  And  when  a  new 
route  Is  eetabltahed  and  tHt>ves  profitable, 
the  regulatory  agencies  shoold  not  dlltrte 
those  profits  to  ths  vanishing  jiolQt  by  wtf- 
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coming  au  applicants  who  ask  to  dnpUeats 

the  servloe. 
The  public  should  eipeet  to  pick  up  more 

of  the  tab  In  the  form  of  direct  subsidies 
to  airlines  that  are  forced  to  maintain  un- 
profitable routes  for  the  general  welfare  of 
the  country.  Tbe  fiylng  public  shcmld  erpeot 
a  general  restructtirtng  of  fares,  Including 
some  increaaee.  during  the  coming  year. 

And  flnsJly,  as  an  act  of  mercy,  the  SST 
should  be  put  firmly  on  the  shelf  untu  such 
time  as  we  have  learned  to  Uve  within  our 
present  economic  and  environmental  means. 

9TAST  or  SST  FLxrr  Fisubsd  at  $6  Buxmrn 
(By  Oeorge  Isudner.  Jr.) 

The  chairnuui  of  a  Epeclal  White  House 
advisory  coounlttee  on  the  supersonic  trans- 
port (BST)  has  warned  that  another  »6  bU- 
Uon  may  be  needed  to  certify  tbe  Jetliner 
and  launch  production  of  a  comnurdal  SST 
fleet. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Oarwln,  a  member  of  the 
Prealdenfa  Science  Advisory  Committee,  said 
he  was  convinced  that  it  will  take  much 
more  government  financing  than  tbe  Nixon 
administration  bas  suggested  to  make  tbe 
SST  a  commercial  success. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  builders  of  tbe 
controversial  superjet  hove  been  repeatedly 
allowed  to  hold  back  proposals  for  flnanclng 
the  project  beyond  the  production  and  test- 
ing of  two  SST  prototypes. 

The  Boeing  Co,,  which  is  building  the  SST, 
and  Oeneral  Electric,  which  is  making  tbe 
engines,  were  originally  supposed  to  submit 
plans  for  financing  certification  and  produc- 
tion costs  by  June  30,  1066.  The  deadline, 
Oarwln  sold,  has  now  been  postponed  until 
1973. 

Meanwhile.  Oarwln  said,  tbe  FAA  has  esti- 
mated that  It  will  cost  S800  mlTllop  to  certify 
plana  and  another  »3J  billion  to  finance  in- 
itial production  of  commercial  models.  Both 
cal  cilia tlons.  he  added  In  a  phone  Interview. 
were  put  in  terms  of  1967  dollars.  Infiatlon, 
be  estimated,  will  send  these  costs  up  to 
»6  billion  by  1976. 

Supporters  of  the  SST  In  Congreaa  and 
within  the  Nixon  administration  have  stead- 
ily InalHted  that  private  financing  ca  i  and 
will  take  over  once  the  two  SST  prototypea 
have  been  buUt  and  flight  tested,  with  an  es- 
timated Si  3  blUlon  in  government  support. 
But  Oarwln,  who  has  repeatedly  recom- 
mended the  government's  abeodonment  of 
tbe  SST.  said  he  stUl  feels  that  the  1300- 
mUe-an-hour  Jetliner  will  remain  too  shaky 
a  project  to  get  along  with  fresh  federal 
funds,  over  snd  above  the  91.3  billion. 

"After  all."  be  told  a  Senate  subcommlttes 
earUer  this  year,  "tbe  prototype  will  not 
bave  demonstrated  the  actual  capabUity  of 
tbe  production  aircraft,  nor  does  It  need  to 
any  more." 

Tbe  PAA's  initial  contract  with  the  Boeing 
Co..  would  have  required  the  prototypes  to 
have  had  the  same  aerodynamic  configura- 
tion as  a  "safe  and  economically  profitable" 
production  model. 

But  under  contract  changes  adopted  last 
year,  Oarwln  said,  tbe  production  models  can 
be  different  and  the  prototypes  need  only 
show  that  a  successful  SST  program — fi- 
nanced either  publicly  or  privately — "oould 
emerge"   from  their  performance. 

Oarwln  la  an  Industrial  physicist  with  the 
IBM  Corp.  He  headed  an  ad  boo  sclentiflo 
advisory  panel  whose  flndtngy  on  the  BST 
were  submitted  last  year  to  Mr.  Nixon's  sd- 
snoe  advisor.  Dr.  Lee  A.  DuBridge,  and  to  the 
White  House. 

Rep.  Henry  S.  Heuas  (D-Wls.)  has  said  he 
was  told  the  report  labeled  the  SST  "an  eco- 
nomic fiasco,  an  environmental  disaster  and 
a  social  outrage,"  but  the  White  House  re- 
fused to  release  the  study  on  the  grounds 
that  It  was  "prepared  for  the  advice  of  the 
President.'* 

TVo  oonservattoalats  sut^sequently  filed 
suit  for  ths  report  under  tbe  Freedom  of 
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Information  Aot,  but  the  issue  is  still  in  the 
courts.  At  his  recent  news  conference,  Hr. 
Nixon  sold  he  felt  such  reports  "should  be 
held  in  confldenoe,"  although  be  bad  "no 
objection  to  the  substance  of  the  reports  be- 
ing made  public."  Oarwln  said  be  still  did 
not  feel  free  to  discuss  the  study  ItselX,  but 
hs  emphasized  that  be  "said  sverythlng  I 
have  to  say"  about  the  SST  in  tbe  course  of 
critical  testimony  this  year  before  three  con- 
gressional committees. 

The  Senate  voted  earlier  this  month  to  end 
the  SST  program,  but  Mr.  Nixon,  who  asked 
for  a  »a90-mllllon  appropriation  thlf  year, 
urged  that  It  be  kept  aUve.  House-Senate 
confereea  agreed  to  support  ASIO  million  for 
the  project,  of  which  half  has  already  been 
spent.  The  conference  report  ran  Into  a  Sen- 
ate filibuster  and  Is  now  Ued  up  in  tbe  end- 
of-seaslon  Jam. 

The  government,  Oarwln  has  maintained, 
should  have  held  Boeing  In  default  of  Its 
Initial  oontract  because  of  its  failure  to  meet 
original  specifications  for  the  SST.  Instead, 
he  says,  so  many  changes  have  t)een  approved 
that  "it  is  problematical  whether  the  SST 
will  fit  on  existing  oirflplds."  The  commercial 
SST,  Oarwln  has  also  protested,  wlU  produce 
as  much  "sideline  noise"  on  airport  runways 
as  SO  Boeing  747  "Jumbo  Jets"  taking  off  at 
once. 

Reiterating  that  "very  major  uncertain- 
ties" about  the  SST  will  remain  even  after 
tbe  prototypes  are  built  and  tested,  Oarwln 
said  he  thinks  It  very  likely,  as  be  told  one 
congressional  hearing,  that  "much  more  gov- 
ernment money  will  be  necessary." 

If  tbe  half -completed  prototyi>e  im^ram 
is  so  promising,  he  said,  Boeing  ought  to 
Jump  at  the  chance  to  drop  further  federal 
funding  "Congress  has  already  appropriated 
•700  million."  he  said.  If  the  government 
dropped  the  program  now.  he  said.  Boeing 
would  be  free  of  any  obligation  to  pay  the 
money  back. 

"If  this  were  such  a  good  commercial  deal." 
Oarwln  said,  "I  would  expect  they  would  be 
anxious  to  do  this." 
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WAKE  DP  CmZKN 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
countless  citizens  are  deeply  concerned 
by  our  departure  from  lundamentals  and 
attitudes  which  have  made  thijs  Naticm 
great.  One  such  citlsen  Is  my  congtitu* 
ent.  Rev.  Tal  D.  Bonham,  pastor  of 
South  Side  Baptist  Church,  Pine  Bluff, 
Arlc..  and  president  of  the  Arkansas  Bap- 
tist State  Convention. 

On  November  19.  Dr.  Bonham  deliv- 
ered an  impressive  and  Inspiring  address 
on  the  steps  of  the  State  Capitol  build- 
ing in  UtUe  Rock.  Over  500  persons 
gathered  In  the  rain  for  this  noonday 
service  planned  in  conjunction  with  the 
117th  session  of  tbe  Arkansas  Baptist 
State  Convention. 

Dr.  Bonham  eloquently  expresses  his 
patriotic  devotion  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  his  glowing  tribute  to  our 
Nation  is  of  the  nature  not  often  de- 
pressed or  heard  in  these  troublesome 
days.  He  speaks  in  reverence  of  our  brave 
forefathers  and  warns  of  present-day 
dangers  to  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  heartily  commend  this 
address  to  all  who  are  concerned  and 
who  have  faith  in  our  country  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  Included 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarka. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  BxcoaD, 
as  follows:  ■ .  i  .    ^ 


Wake   Up,   CmzENl 

(An  address  by  Dr.  Tal  D.  Bonham,  pastor 

of  South  Side  Baptist  Church,  Pine  Bluff. 

Ark.) 

During  World  War  I,  a  member  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  In  an  UUnols  dty 
received  a  stack  of  patriotic  posters  with  the 
request  to  display  them  all  over  town.  He  en- 
listed tbe  help  of  an  over  enthusiastlo  teen- 
ager and  Instructed  him:  "Put  these  up  aU 
over  the  city  wherever  you  find  a  dead  wall." 
Later  In  the  day,  the  official  was  taken  to 
a  nearby  cemetery  where  he  read  on  the 
tomb  of  one  of  the  city's  deceased  founding 
fathers: 

"Wake  up,  citizen  I  Tour  country  needs 
yon  I" 

a   PBOVD   AUEMICMM 

If  it  were  possible,  I  too  would  request 
that  some  of  our  forefathsrs  aw&ke  with  the 
plea,  "Tour  country  need  you!"  If  they  could 
awake,  I  would  express  my  gratitude  to  those 
who  paid  for  my  freedom  at  Bunker  Hill, 
Oeiiyaburg,  and  Iwo  Jixoa.  I  would  have  a 
special  word  of  thanks  for  those  who  loet 
their  lives  on  a  barren  ridge  in  Korea  or  a 
slimy  Jungle  in  Vietnam. 

I  am  a  proud  American  I  My  gratitude  to 
Ood  for  this  nation  still  causes  a  lump  In 
my  throat  when  I  think  of  the  petlenoe  of 
a  Washington,  the  wisdom  of  a  Pranklln.  tbe 
oompa&slon  of  a  Lincoln,  the  integrity  of  an 
fisenhower,  the  courage  of  an  unknown  sol- 
dier, the  vision  of  a  Jefferson,  and  the  sac- 
rlfloa   of   a   Nathan   Uale.   I   bear   them   as 
though  It  were  yesterday: 
"I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight." 
"I  only  regret  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
loae  for  my  oountry." 
szomcD  IN  azxioD 

My  hat  Is  off  to  that  group  of  brave  men 
who  signed  that  historic  document  tn  behalf 
of  the  people  of  the  13  ooloniea  which 
stretched  from  New  Hampahlre  to  Oeorgla. 
They  signed  knowing  that  it  meant  danger. 
Nevertheless,  they  pledged  their  lives,  their 
fortunes,  and  tbelr  sacred  honor.  The;  lit- 
erally signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  their  own  blood. 

Carter  Braxton  of  Virginia  saw  his  ships 
swept  from  ths  seas  by  the  Brltlah  Navy  and 
he  died  In  rags.  Thomas  McKeau,  hounded 
by  the  British,  was  separated  from  his  fam- 
ily, nancis  Lewis*  home  was  destroyed  and 
his  wife  died  In  Jail.  Tbe  homes  of  Ellery, 
Clymer,  HaU,  Gwinnett,  Beyward,  Rutledge. 
and  &ilddleton  were  looted  by  soldiers  and 
vandals.  John  Hart  was  driven  from  his 
wife's  bedside  as  she  was  dying  snd  their  13 
children  fled  for  their  llvee.  Others  who  dared 
sign  the  Declaration  of  Independence  met 
similar  f  atss. 

A  THinXOrO  RAS 

I  dont  know  about  you  but  X  still  thrill 
at  the  sight  of  our  flag.  I  can  entbtulastlc&lly 
pledge  allegiance  to  a  flag  whose  stripes  rep- 
resent the  struggles  of  the  original  13  col- 
onies and  whose  stars  represent  the  freedom 
of  the  60  sovereign  states  of  these  United 
States.  X  oan  pledge  alleglanoe  to  a  flag  whose 
red  reminds  me  of  courM,  sacrifice,  hardi- 
ness, and  valor.  I  can  pledge  allegiance  to  b 
flag  whose  white  rvmlnds  me  of  purity.  Izuio- 
oence,  and  Uberiy.  I  can  pledga  allegiance  to 
a  flag  whose  blue  reminds  me  of  loyalty, 
vigilance,  persevermnce,  and  justice. 

X  can  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  the  BepubUc 
for  which  it  atandsl 


I  can  almostsee  Oeorge  Washington,  James 
Madison,  Alsxander  Haznllton.  John  Adams, 
and  Benjamin  Pranitlln  sitting  among  those 
present  at  the  state  house  in  Philadelphia 
In  1787.  They  were  tJaerc  for  tbe  purpose  ot 
drawing  up  a  constitution  for  the  new  na- 
tion. Delegates  were  arrtving  late  because  of 
the  weather.  The  small  states  wanted  nfue- 


ssntatlon  equal  to  that  of  the  larger  ones. 

The  larger  ones  wanted  representation  on 
the  basis  of  population.  It  seemed  as  though 
there  was  no  poealblUty  of  reaching  a  deci- 
sion. 
Tbm,  Benjamin  Pranklln  Spoke: 
"Gentlemen,  I  have  lived  a  long  time  and 
am  convinced  that  God  governs  the  affairs 
of  men.  If  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  His  noUce,  is  It  probable  that  an 
empire  can  rise  without  His  aid?  I  move  that 
prayers  imploring  tbe  assistance  of  Heaven 
be  held  every  morning  before  we  proceed  to 
business." 

After  prayer,  our  founding  fathers  drafted 
a  document  that  insures,  to  this  day.  the 
freedom  of  all  Americans. 

ONS  MATIOM  trMDES   COD 

X  glory  Id  the  spunk  of  John  Leland.  a 
Baptist  preacher  from  Massachusetts  who 
moved  to  Virginia  at  tbe  end  of  the  ISth 
century  to  aid  in  tbe  struggle  for  reUgtous 
liberty.  He  became  a  candidate  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Constitutional  Convention  and  had 
planned  to  ssert  hla  influence  to  see  that 
tha  Constitution  was  not  ratified  by  Virginia 
untu  It  guaranteed  full  religious  freedom. 
He  and  James  Madison  met  beneath  an  oak 
tree  near  Orange.  Virginia,  where  Leland 
agreed  to  support  Madison  for  poliUcal  office 
with  the  understanding  that  he  would,  in 
turn,  present  amendznents  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  guarantee  religious  liberty, 
free  speech,  and  a  free  press.  Madison  kept 
his  promise  and  introduced  tbe  ten  amend- 
ments known  as  The  Bill  of  Rights, 

I  visited  our  nation's  capttol  recently  and 
knelt  to  pray  in  the  prayer  room.  The  prayer 
room  is  centrally  located  for  the  convenience 
of  any  member  of  the  U.S.  House  or  Senate. 
I  asked,  "Is  It  used  much"?  The  answer  wae. 
"Tes,  it  Is  used  often  during  the  sessions  of 
the  House  and  Senate."  There  Is  an  open 
Bible  on  tbe  altar  opened  to  tbe  23rd  Psalm. 
I  was  told  that  this  one  passage  Is  reed  most 
by  those  seeking  the  will  of  God  before  vot- 
ing on  some  vital  Issue.  In  fact,  the  page  on 
which  the  23rd  Psalm  is  found  is  so  worn 
that  they  bad  to  cover  It  with  plastic. 

The  prayer  room  is  rather  simple.  Tbere 
are  only  ten  chairs  In  it.  There  is  an  altar 
flanked  by  two  candelabras,  an  American 
flag,  and  two  small  kneeling  rails.  Over  the 
altar  is  a  lighted  stained  glass  window.  It 
featuree  Washington  on  his  knees  at  hla  in- 
auguration surrounded  by  the  names  of  the 
50  states  of  the  United  States.  Directly  over 
his  head  are  tbe  words:  "Th^is  nation  under 
Ood."  Beneath  ths  kneeung  President  arc 
the  words  of  Psalm  16:  I  which  Washington 
prayed  at  his  Inauguration : 

"Preserve  me,  O  Ood.  for  in  thee  do  I 
put  my  trust." 


I  am  proud  of  oar  Amenoui  heritage.  I  im 
a  proud  Amertonl  But  I  am  also  a  disturbed 
Amencani 

In  1(K)3.  17  people  committed  themselves 
to  the  teachings  of  Marx  and  Sngels  and 
organlBSd  the  first  Buoalan  oommu&lst  poU- 
tioal  party.  At  that  time  00  percent  of  the 
Russian  pessants  owned  no  land  and  had  no 
rights.  At  that  time  80  percent  of  them  could 
not  read.  A  17  year  old  Russian  youth  by  the 
name  of  Vladimir  watched  tbe  Royal  Police 
selae  his  oldsr  brother,  out  out  his  iongiN. 
out  off  his  ears,  and  bang  his  body  a*  tha 
door  ot  tbelr  bumble  hovel  where  tt  btmg 
until  It  rotted  down.  "Someday,"  said  the  17- 
ysar-old  boy,  "1  will  ohaage  thingsr  Tbe 
world  lassr  knew  him  as  XiSDm. 

Communism  swept  through  Rvasia  prom- 
ising a  better  life  to  the  downtrodden. 
Tbey  said  to  a  little  peasant  boy.  "Coote.  Uttle 
Joe,  and  foUow  us  and  w*  wm  give  you  a 
new  way  at  Ufa"  Be  feai  seen  three  brothan 
and  a  alstar  starve  to  death  ss  peasants. 
Be  bed  been  trained  as  a  ntlgtoos  leaOSr  but 
he  hung  wp  bu  flnatt  ao*  fouowsd  ites* 
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WHO  l«tar  fftw  him  Um  nama  of  JoMph 


m  OhlnA.  Mfto  1>»-tuDg  led  tba 
phuo  of  Uu  CommurUgt  morenMiit  t9  ooo- 
trol  tb»  world  uid  bj  1»40  he  had  ilefMfcwl 
tb*  Ohlneee  NMlonaUat  farces  mnA  draw 
ttkUD  Into  FonnoaK. 

■AS  ooacMumBii  orak^dt 
OoQUQXinlsm'e  tnlOAl  formuU  for  world 
oonquaet  wm:  "Ftnt,  conquer  aAstam  Bar- 
ope;  then,  tue  meeaiie  of  AbU;  then,  we  will 
Qtrcla  the  United  StAtes  of  Axoancft,  the  iMt 
bastion  of  c^ltsUsm.  We  win  not  have  to 
attack  It.  It  win  fall  like  an  overripe  trult  In 


Wban  rsTolutloa  earns  In  RuMla  and 
OblnA.  the  maw  IS  w«n  both  Ifnorant  and 
poor.  America  la  both  proipsroQs  and  Utsr- 
ate.  The  Communtot  Vmrtj  Is  probahlj  the 
most  tT^nftf^^tit^ji^fftrtny  nndsrgrotmd  ocfanl- 
aation  In  the  United  Stetes.  I  am  canvtnoad 
that  It  novas  quietly  to  inflltrata  labor 
unions,  ooUafa  wnnpiiiai,  Jttdlelal  powva, 
and  raUgloaa  bodlaa.  I  am  oonvlnoed  tiMt 
mueh  c€  the  bunktiic.  looting,  shootlas.  and 
rtollac  that  w«  have  observed  In  raeaot  yaan 
la  dliaetly  related  to  oconmanlst  in^ptratton. 
atvaral  Tears  sco  the  Dtrsetor  of  the  Vsdiral 
Bursftu  of  mveetiffatlon  labtfed  tha  com- 
munists as  "mAsters  of  dsoatf  and  asOmatsd 
that  there  wtre  over  30.000  oommlttsd  oom- 
mimlsta  and  otst  aoo.000  oommnnlst  sym- 
palhlin  in  the  Unltad  SUtaa.  No  one  knows 
how  mueh  that  number  may  havs  srown  In 
the  paal  few  ysara. 

ALL    a    MOT    LOST 

I  am  proud  of  this  nation.  I  am  dlstorbad 

at  ecxna  recent  eruits  In  thla  nation.  But  I 
am  convinced  that  all  Is  not  lost.  Already 
In  many  of  our  churches  end  on  many  cam- 
puses,  the  freah  wind  of  a  splrttuAl  swaken- 
Ing  Is  blowing. 

IT  those  who  claim  to  beUave  the  Blbla 
wta  menlT  beed  and  protfatm  tta  admo- 
nltloni,  America  wlfl  ramaln  the  "land  of  the 
frM."  When  Junes  Ruaaell  Lowtil  was  ssked, 
"How  long  do  you  think  the  American  Ba- 
pubUo  will  endore?**  he  replied,  "So  long  as 
the  Ideas  of  Ita  founding  fathers  continue 
to  be  domlnADt." 

Jesus  said.  "Rezulef  therefore  unto  Caea&r 
the  thloga  which  Are  Caeear'a  snd  unto  Ood 
the  things  that  are  Ood's"  (Matthew  33:  ai). 
No  wonder  Toynbee  said,  "The  first  heralds 
of  Che  iospel  brotight  a  living  faith  to  a 
dying  dvlllzAtlon."  To  follow  the  adsxuiltlans 
of  the  Blbla  wllj  truly  bring  a  living  faith  to 
this  n&tlon  that  may  be  dying  In  raclAl  strife, 
drug  addiction,  alcohol,  pornography,  and 
pollution  (both  Inward  and  environmental). 

Christian  cltlsanahip  calls  for  prayer*— not 
pot  shots.  Certainly,  we  must  oonatajitty 
queetlon  the  poUdea  and  deeds  of  our  local. 
state,  and  Tt>nn«fti  leaders  but  we  must  alao 
pray  for  them.  The  Apostle  Paul  left  no  ^aoa 
for  the  oansonous  aptrlt  whan  ha  said.  **I 
exhort  therafoie,  that,  Orst  of  an,  su|>plica- 
Uons,  prayers,  interoesalons  and  giving  of 
thanks,  be  made  for  all  man;  for  kings,  aad 
for  all  that  are  In  authority:  that  we  may 
lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life  In  an  godU- 
neas  and  honesty*  (X  Timothy  3 :  1-S) . 


Ghrlstlaa  cttlaenshlp  caUa  for 
support.  When  our  Lord  spoka  of  randsrlnc 
ua%o  Caasar  that  whlcti  haioofe  to  CMau. 
ha  dlA  so  In  the  oomtBaEt  of  a  ootiveaBtlon  on 
pavlav  «aaaa.  Jsaas  paid  hJa  taxes  (Mattbaw 
IT:  aft-37>.  Tha  Apoatla  Paul  admosdabad 
OfaxSsttaos  to pev*  thatr  taass  (BoaaaaslS:  «). 
We  should  thaak  Qod  that  ovr  piaoaa  of  worw 
ship  are  t«K  easmpt  m  AaetlsA.  Bnt.  It  la 
high  tlma  ttxa*  anmaopa  rsodaAsd  many 
oliuschaa  that  theas  is  a  Unit  to  tbstr  sc- 
ampMoDA,  I  pray  aka«  «iir  nattoB  wtt  aavsr 
tavy  tosa  oa  av  liia  of  wanhtp  aud 
raHtfoiu  adueatloa.  Bowner.  t!t^w> 
tban  mt»t  for  ft  ah»mh  to  pa^  tta  tab  i 

Qg    ■ 


Christian  eltlaenshlp  calls  for  a  rededloa- 
Uon  to  law  and  order.  The  Bible  *^wwmfho. 
us  to  "be  subject  to  pnnctpaUU.es  and  pow- 
ers" and  "to  obey  magutrates"  (Tttua  t:  I). 
It  calls  for  our  reepect  of  those  In  plapsa  of 
-      ^—  < Romans  18:  X-4>. 


Tlwaa  who  bailava  the  BlUa  must  be  buey 
about  proclaiming  tu  message  as  naver  be- 
fore) Let  them  echo  ths  words  of  the  Psalm- 
ist trom  Oallfomla  to  Maine:  "Bleeeed  Is  the 
natloo  whoee  Ood  ta  the  Lord"  (Psalm 
8S:  13).  Let  them  remind  every  American 
that  "Blghteousnass  exhalteth  a  natioo:  but 
sin  Is  a  reproach  to  any  people"  (Provarba 
14:  S4). 

Let  thoae  who  bdleve  the  Book  point  to  a 
troubled  world: 

To  the  One  whom  the  grave  oould  not 
omtaln: 

To  the  One  with  a  measaga  U  lova  for  a 
world  of  hata: 

To  tha  Oxie  who  polnta  a  poUnted  world 
to  a  thaok)gy  of  inner  ecology: 

To  tha  One  who  is  prDductlve — not  de- 
structive: 

To  tha  One  who  doce  not  destroy  -T— nr- 
but  lovaa  all  rlsstus. 

To  the  One  who  Is  color  blind  whan  hs 
looks  upon  a  human  being  created  In  the 
Image  at  Qod: 

To  tha  Ooa  who  died  for  all  man  of  all 


Laaair.  aaair,  aoav,  oa  TtrawT 
The  church  stands  at  the  eame  croesroad 
and  aska  the  same  queetlon  with  the  reet  of 
tha  world:  "Which  way  from  here?"  Some 
are  aaylng,  "Learn — education  la  the  way." 
Others  are  saying,  "Kam — eoonomlc  devel- 
opment will  solve  all  of  our  problems."  Sooia 
are  crying,  "Bum,  b&by.  bum— our  aociaty 
la  so  oorrupt  that  It  must  be  dsatioyad." 
Wban  others  clanu»-  to  learn,  earn,  and  bum, 
we  must  listen  to  the  voice  of  Ood  who  says. 
"Turn — be  converted  from  your  sttLQah  ways 
and  Und  life  everlasting  In  Jeaus  Christ. * 

Many  yaara  ago,  a  Ptanch  ■tatswnan  visited 
Amsrtca  to  aaoartaln  tha  ^T^'^^n  Ideal. 
Hera  waa  his  conclusion:  "I  aought  for  the 
graatnaas  and  genius  of  America  In  her  ccun- 
modlous  harbors  and  her  ample  rivers,  and 
It  waa  not  there;  in  her  fertile  fLalds  and 
boundless  prairies,  and  It  waa  not  there.  Not 
until  I  went  to  the  churchea  in  **t**^^  and 
heard  her  pulplta  aflame  with  rlgbtaooaoeas 
did  I  understand  tha  secret  at  her  genius 
and  powar.  America  Is  fraat  becauae  she  Is 
good  and  li  America  aver  oeaaae  to  be  good. 
aba  win  oeaee  to  be  great." 

WalBe  up.  ouiaeni  Tour  ooontrj  noads 
you) 


CASPER,  TBZ  ENSROT  CAPITAL 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Ur.  President,  a  oon- 
stltuent  h&a  bnmght  to  my  attention  an 
article  entitled  "Energy  I«  the  Word  for 
Caaper,"  which  presents  some  factual  In- 
sight into  the  great  prosresa  being  made 
In  Wyoming. 

nila  progreu  la  beins  made  In  an  ax- 
emplary  manner,  retaining  the  natiml 
beauty  and  tnuUtkmB  of  our  State  and 
proteotinff  against  envlromnental  haz- 
ards that  have  brought  crises  to  some 
other  areas. 

This  article  was  publiahedin  tbe  Quar- 
terly Review,  a  regional  business  report 
published  by  Daln,  Kalman  A  QuaU. 

I  bsUeve  It  is  worth  reruns,  and  aak 
ananlmous  coneent  that  tt  be  printed  In 
tbeRacoas. 

Ttiere  being  no  objeetioQ.  the  artlele 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscoaD. 
asfoUowa: 


"MmnaT"  U  nn  Wobb  m 

Some  months  ago.  a  correspondent  tram 
a  national  dally  newspaper  visited  Wyoming, 
where  the  deer  and  antelope  stm  play,  and 
wrlt«  many  a  discouraging  word.  He  wrote 
about  the  state'i  rather  sparse  population 
(330,000  pins),  cpioted  a  few  dlsgmntlad 
residents  In  small  towns,  and  concluded 
there  wasn't  much  progress  m  tha  Cowboy 
state. 

One  thing  Is  certain,  the  writer  couldnt 
have  spent  much  time  in  Casper,  Wyoming's 
second  largeet  city,  "The  Energy  Capital," 
the  "Can  Do"  city  and  the  "OaUway  to  Yel- 
lowstone Park,"  Where  so  many  thlnigs  are 
happening,  you  need  a  tally  iheet  to  kaap 
up  with  the  progresa. 

Oeograpblcally,  economically  and  Indu^ 
trlaUy.  Casper  Is  the  center  of  Big  Wyoming. 
Wyoming  h»^  some  of  the  larfest  oil.  gas 
and  uranium  reserves  In  the  nation  and 
Casper  Is  the  hub  of  these  industries.  Taiml 
value  of  the  livestock  in  Casper's  Natrona 
county  Is  nearly  Sio  million  and  the  dty 
is  a  center  for  ihlpplng  to  regional  and  na- 
tional markets.  Casper  boasts  one  of  tha 
finest  two-year  colleges  In  the  nation  and 
the  largest  general  hospital  In  Wyoming 
with  over  60  physicians  on  Its  staff.  Five  ag- 
^esslve  banks  and  two  savings  and  loan 
amoclatlons  make  Casper  tha  an*T\/»t^i  cen- 
ter In  Wyoming  and  provide  much  of  tha 
financing  for  oil,  gas  and  mineral  explora- 
tion. 

But  to  simply  catalogue  these  economic 
assets  Is  to  miss  the  special  beauty,  chann 
and  quality  of  life  that  makai  Casper  a 
imlque  modern  dty.  Set  at  the  foot  of  the 
8.60&>foot  Casper  Mountain,  surrounded  by 
grassy,  rolling  plains  of  Natrona  County, 
Casper  offers  a  ccnmuoopla  of  oontrasta  to 
make  the  average  metropolitan  dweller  drool. 

The  air  Is  crisp  and  clean.  Skies  are  a 
brilliant,  clear  blue.  The  pure  Plaitte  Blvar 
msanders  through  the  modem  downtown 
area.  Tweoty-flve  parks  and  four  ouusoor 
swimming  pools  dot  the  dty.  Benovated,  gra- 
cious mansions,  built  in  the  "oil  boom"  days 
are  ringed  by  newer,  ranchstyle  homes.  A  pair 
of  grlEKled  sheepherdera  amble  by  the  sprawl- 
ing new  modem  tS.5  million  Federal  build- 
ing. Businessmen  leave  their  office,  drive  for 
15  minutes,  and  bag  a  pronghom  antelope  or 
catch  a  creel  full  of  brocA  trout. 

Casper  began  as  an  oil  boom  town  In  tha 
early  iOOO't.  EarUer  It  hod  been  a  trading 
center  for  the  cattle  and  sheep  ranchse.  Fol- 
lowing a  growth  spurt  after  the  oil  boom  of 
1910.  the  town  grew  at  a  slow,  but  steady 
pace.  It  was  the  discovery  of  large  uranium 
deposits,  In  the  early  IQIKTs  that  made  tha 
town  boom  again. 

Today,  the  "CHl  Capital  of  the  Rocklea" 
has  bean  renamed  the  "Energy  Capital"  and 
uranium  is  a  primary  reason. 

KeU  McNelce.  a  machine  shop  operator 
from  Elverton,  Wyoming,  is  credited  with  the 
first  commercial  uranium  find  In  the  Oas 
HlUs  aiBa  some  SO  miles  west  of  Casper.  BOs 
discovery  brought  many  more  xiranlum  seek- 
ers to  the  area. 

"In  thoae  days,  the  professional  geologists 
were  skeptical  of  finding  a  commercial  ura- 
nium ore  body  in  our  sandstone."  says  Bleh- 
ard  Liaco,  President  of  Teton  Eiploratloo 
OniUng.  a  subsidiary  of  United  Nuclear  Cor- 
poration, "so  it  took  the  Independent  ex- 
plorers to  prove  them  wrong.  We  had  hun- 
dreds of  people  crawling  Uie  hills  with  gelger 
counters.  Tou  needed  no  real  training  In 
those  days,  Just  a  #35  gelger  counter  and 
since  most  of  the  land  was  public  domain.  It 
belonged  to  the  drugstore  clerk  as  much  as  It 
did  to  the  geologist." 

After  the  Oas  Rills  strike,  other  finds  were 
made  In  the  Crooks  Oap,  Shirley  Basin  and 
Powder  Rlvar  Basin  areas.  Lisco  eatlmatee 
there  may  be  as  mooh  as  $8  billion  in  uran- 
ium In  tha  Shirley  Basin  area  alona. 
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Forty-Ava  percent  of  tha  uranium  ore  rw- 
sarves  in  the  VS.  are  located  in  Wycsning 
and  06%  of  the  sUte's  uranium  is  locatad 
within  100  miles  of  Gssper.  The  pent-iq> 
demand  for  power  by  public  utilities  Is  ex- 
pected to  create  another  uranium  explora- 
tion, mining  boom  by  1974,  Uaoo  claims. 

FOur  mining  companies  near  Casper  proc- 
ess the  uranium  ore  to  extract  the  "yeUow 
cake"  that  U  shipped  elsewhere  for  further 
processing.  Humble  OH  Company  la  now 
building  a  new  uranium  processing  mill  60 
miles  east  of  town  that  will  process  2,000  tons 
of  yellow  cake  a  day  and  employ  300. 

"Uranium  la  best  fuel,  for  the  long  haul." 
Uaoo  claims.  "Tha  TVA  just  issued  contracts 
for  four  nuclear  power  plants.  We  are  a  basic 
industry  In  this  aUte.  It  takss  more  support 
people  in  our  Industry  than  in  oil  or  gas 
production.  Three  years  ago.  when  sev- 
eral major  petroleum  companies  moved  their 
administrative  staffs  out  of  town  (about  300 
families),  the  uranium  oompsnlee  moved  In- 
to Casper  with  their  exploration  staffs  and 
stablllaed  the  economy  again." 

But  while  uranium  has  made  a  solid  con- 
tribution, the  oil  mdustry  continues  to  pro- 
vide most  Of  the  muscle  for  Casper's  econo- 
my. In  Natrona  County,  the  oil  industry  has 
paid  43.6  percent  of  all  county  tax  revenues 
tills  year.  The  Casper  phone  book  has  over 
30  pages  in  its  yellow  pages  devoted  to  the 
oil  indcstry.  About  380  aUled  bustneoea  are 
in  town  because  of  the  oU  industry. 

"Energy's  tha  story  of  this  town,"  says 
Tarry  Uartln,  regional  manager  of  the  Rooky 
Mountain  OU  &  Oas  Association.  "We're  sit- 
ting on  a  powder  keg  of  resources  and  tilings 
have  never  looked  better  for  Casper." 

Last  year  was  a  record  year  for  the  produc- 
tion of  on  in  Wyoming  and  production  is 
greater  Uils  year.  The  Hlllte  Oil  Field,  dis- 
covered 33  months  sgo  about  70  milee  ncrth- 
east  of  Casper,  Is  said  to  be  the  blggeet  new 
oil  field  In  North  America  in  the  past  30 
years.  It  already  has  336  producing  wells. 

"By  the  first  of  1971,  we'll  be  getting  100 
thousand  barrels  from  Blllte  a  day"  says 
Martin.  "That's  35  percent  of  the  current  oil 
production  of  the  whole  state.  And  this  was 
largely  an  Independent  oil  field.  The  majors 
had  dropped  their  leases.  About  930  million 
In  leases  went  Into  that  country  In  six 
weeks — most  of  It  to  farmers  snd  ranchers 
who  owned  the  land.  Now  these  farmers  have 
paid  their  mortgages  off  and  and  they're 
driving  Cadillac  pick-upe." 

Martin  says  the  major  challenge  now  Is  to 
transport  the  gas  out  of  the  Hlllte  field. 
They're  building  pipelines  up  there  from  hell 
to  breakfast,"  says  Martin.  PhlUlps  Petro- 
leum has  72  milee  of  gas  line  going  from  field 
to  plant  already  and  they  should  be  putting 
out  90  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  a  day  by 
next  year." 

But  the  real  sleeper  among  Wyoming's  rich 
trove  of  resources,  Martin  claims.  Is  coal. 
Wyoming  Is  fourth  m  the  nation  m  coal 
reserves.  The  line  of  coal  reserves  runs  from 
the  Qreen  River  Basin  in  Eastern  Wyoming 
through  the  whole  state.  It  is  a  quality  coal, 
high  in  BTU  rating,  low  In  sulphur  content 
and  among  the  moet  easy  to  strip  In  North 
America.  "Coal's  the  next  boom,"  the  oonfi- 
dently  optimistic  Martin  says,  "and  when  It 
comee  it  will  come  fsstor  than  uranium." 

Tha  energy  story  lant  confined  to  Casper's 
natural  wealth,  it  applies  equally  to  the  city's 
"can  do"  reeldentt.  "CAN  DO",  the  city*  offl- 
cia)  slogan,  is  derived  from  Casper  and  Na- 
trona Development  Organization,  a  group 
that  began  settling  long-range  community 
goals  m  1066.  In  1967.  the  group  called  and 
advertised  a  oommunlty-wlde  town  hall 
meeting.  About  000  clthMns,  including 
youngsters,  showed  up  at  the  meeting  to  dis- 
cuas  needed  priorities  and  projects  for  the 
city.  Bach  suggested  project  was  assigned  to 
a  eommictee   for   evaluation.   A  subsequent 
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maatlng.  one  year  later,  aeleotad  projects  to 
tackle. 
"Boy  I  It  raaUy  worked,"  says  Dick  Jackson, 

an  officer  of  the  First  National  Bank  who 
aerves  as  President  of  the  Ca^>er  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  "We  came  up  with  a  plan  for 
urban  renewal,  a  beautlflcatlon  and  parks 
campaign  and  a  youth  organlaaiion.  Better 
than  Wit  of  the  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted. We  set  \ip  Old  West  sites  on  Circle 
Drive;  built  a  new  swimming  pool  and  base- 
ball field;  tore  down  an  old  power  plant  that 
waa  an  eyesore  and  built  a  new  tourist  In- 
formaticm  building.  Over  1,000  of  our  school 
kids  clean  up  our  parks  during  the  *""m^1 
Spring  clean  up." 

One  project  that  Iiaant  bttn  completed  Is 
an  urban  renewal  plan  for  the  old  "red  light" 
sandbar  area  along  the  city's  waterfront. 
Submitted  to  the  voters  In  a  bond  referen- 
dum last  fall,  it  failed,  but  city  officials  hav« 
hopes  of  getting  a  less  ambitious  version  of 
the  plan  approved  by  voters  soon. 

"One  thing  that  makes  it  so  healthy  and 
exciting  in  Casper,"  say  Mayor  Bill  Miller, 
"Is  that  the  oil  companlas  keep  our  popula- 
tion young  and  moving.  Many  of  the  people 
ttiat  come  here  are  young  college  graduates 
on  tlie  way  up.  We  dont  iiave  an  old  guard 
that  runs  the  city  and  tells  people  what  x-o 
do.  So  we  have  an  exciting  base  that  keeps 
us  young  and  glvee  us  aU  kinds  of  new  Ideaa." 
City  manager  Ken  £rlckaan,  who  *^*tn«t 
from  the  Los  Angeles  megalopolis,  a  year  a^, 
calls  Casper  a  "metropolitan  area  in  micro- 
cosm." "I^  people  are  young,  extremely 
well  educated  and  they  bring  the  cultural 
amenities.  We  liave  a  fine  symphony  here 
and  a  variety  of  good  local  theatre  groups. 
But  the  thing  ttiat  Interested  me  most  Is 
tha  Intaraet  people  have  In  their  community. 
The  people  in  thla  town  say:  "We  want  to 
participate.  We  want  to  change  things.'  Peo- 
ple are  willing  to  give  their  time.  In  this 
city  a  city  manager  doasnt  have  to  push  the 
people,  he  has  to  run  to  keep  up." 

Fred  Ooodsteln,  who  came  to  Casper  48 
years  sgo  and  has  built  a  petroleum  explor- 
ation and  supply  and  real  estate  empire,  says : 
"We're  a  small  city  population -wlae.  but  our 
style  of  living  and  doing  business  is  big  city. 
A  lot  of  people  have  overlooked  Casper,  but 
they're  starting  to  look  at  us  now.  Control 
Data  Just  opened  an  assembly  plant  that 
employs  300  people  and  well  be  getting  mora 
light  industry." 

Accompanying  the  boom  in  Casper's  econ- 
omy during  the  past  decade,  has  been  the 
growth  of  Casper  College,  the  only  commu- 
nity college  in  the  state.  Town-gown  relation- 
ships liave  always  bean  excellent.  A  bond  Issue 
for  college  expansion  pased  by  a  5-to-I  mar- 
gin In  19M. 

Casper  residents  have  helped  tha  coUe^ 
add  15  Impressive  new  buildings  in  the  past 
nine  years.  Over  1.000  adults  attend  the  col- 
lege's night  schoca  courses  every  week. 

"Our  3,&00  students  come  from  every  one 
of  the  33  counties  In  Wyoming."  says  Dr. 
Tim  Aley.  President  of  the  College.  "An 
educational  authority  frcm  the  University 
of  Texas  said  recently  that  Casper  College 
wss  one  of  the  10  best  3-ycar  colleges  in 
ths  country  and  possibly,  one  of  the  best 
three.  Almost  half  of  our  teaching  staff 
comas  from  business  and  Industry  which 
gives  them  different  dimensions  We  also 
have  doctorates  in  excess  of  the  norm  for 
colleges  our  ataa.  ru  pat  our  faculty  up 
against  any  of  the  other  3,650  college  staffs 
In  the  country," 

Dr.  Aley  oould  also'ffut  his  college  basket- 
ball team  up  against  any  other  in  the  coun- 
try—and has.  The  Casper  "Thimderblrds" 
had  a  39-and-S  record  last  year  and  finished 
fourth  In  the  natlcmal  ccdlege  tourney  last 
year. 

Even  more  Impressive  is  the  record  of  the 
school's  rodeo  team.  It  has  won  four  national 
intaroollagiate     tltlaa     ocmpBtmg     against 
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major  schools  Uka  tha  University  of  Texaa, 
Texas  AJkM.  and  Moutana.  Casper  is  the  onlr 

echool  In  the  nation  that  has  won  the  rodao 
title  two  years  in  a  row. 

For  a  few  days  each  August,  during  Rodeo 
Week,  Casper  recaptures  that  wild  and  wooly 
frontier  town  flavor.  One  person  who  re> 
members  some  of  those  days  Is  Tye  Moota, 
owner  of  the  Busxard  Ranch,  one  of  thm 
largest  ranches  near  Casper.  Moore  remam* 
hers  his  father  talking  about  the  famous 
Johnson  County  cattie  wsx  in  1803,  when 
the  Wyoming  Stockgrowers  AssocUtlon  hired 
Texaa  gunmen   to   take   on    the   rustlers. 

"Baalcally,  It  wss  a  fight  between  those 
who  ranched  for  a  living  and  rusUed  on  tiie 
side,  and  those  who  rustled  for  a  living  and 
ranched  on  the  side,"  Moore  explains. 

Modem  eoonomica  has  brought  an  end  to 
the  conflict  between  the  large  ranchers  and 
the  small  ones,  the  cattlemen  and  the  sheep 
men.  "It  takes  at  least  a  500  An)mp,l  outfit 
to  make  a  living  today,"  Moore  says.  "The 
Initial  investment  is  so  large  that  a  young 
man  can  hardly  get  started  in  the  business 
now  without  inheriting  a  ranch." 

"The  only  real  efficient  operation  ia  a 
oomblned  sheep  and  cattle  ranch."  says 
Moore  who  has  10.000  sheep  and  3,000  cat- 
tie on  his  ranch.  The  combined  operation 
gives  you  a  greater  animal  unit  volume  and 
sheep  and  cattle  are  very  compatible.  Tou 
also  get  grvater  efficiency  because  one  crew 
of  men  can  handle  both  sheep  and  cattle," 
Wyoming  is  the  second  largest  wool  pro- 
ducing state  and  Natrona  county  ranks  first 
In  the  Btat«  with  an  annual  wool  production 
worth  more  than  91  million.  Today's  wool 
grower  faces  two  nemese— Imports  and  preda- 
tors. Japanese  Imports  of  finished  textiles 
have  depressed  the  wool  market,  but  coyotes 
and  eagles  poee  an  even  greater  threat.  Last 
year,  Moore  lost  1.600  lambs  to  coyotes.  He 
and  four  other  sheep  ranchers  have  a  hired 
helicopter  pllot-himter  full  time  to  protect 
their  flocks  froou  predators. 

Astda  from  the  museums  and  hiatcrlcal 
Bltas,  ttiere'a  one  place  in  Casper  wbere  a 
visitor  can  still  see  some  of  the  town's 
fre*-wheellng  frontier  town  flavor.  It's  the 
New  Wonder  Bar  where  a  rancher  can  htre 
himself  an  ertra  hand. 

In  Casper's  wide  open  days,  the  New  Won- 
der Bar  was  the  gambling  hub.  Current 
owner  Tom  Swanaon,  who  inherited  the  place 
from  ills  father,  has  replaced  the  crap  tablea 
and  roxilette  wheels  in  the  back  room  with 
pool  tables.  But  the  BO-foot  long  bar,  made 
of  four  pool  tables,  the  mooee  and  antelope 
heads,  and  the  hand-eanred  cherry  wood  back 
bar.  built  In  England  in  the  leW's.  are  stlU 
tliere. 

"We  used  to  have  wires  to  all  the  east 
ooast  tracks."  young  Swanaon  recalle.  "On 
a  Saturday,  you  couldn't  get  In  the  front 
door  because  of  the  crowds.  We  even  had  our 
own  motto,  which  was  patented  until  Ave 
years  ago:  'A  Stranger  Is  a  Friend  We've 
Never  Met.* " 

Tom  Stroock  a  succesaful  young  oil  lease 
broker  and  community  leader  baUevaa  that 
mora  and  moia  "etrangais"  will  be  coming 
to  Caspar.  "It's  bound  to  happen,"  aaserts 
Stroock,  a  Tale-educated  Easterner  who  came 
to  Casper  In  1948  with  a  major  oil  company 
and  stayed. 

"Petroleum  and  minerals  ar«  our  greatest 
asset  right  now,  but  taking  the  long,  long 
vtow,  our  environment  and  the  quality  of 
life  we  offer  are  oiu  greatest  reaouroes.  I 
think  more  and  more  light  t&dustry  will  be 
coming  out  here  as  Control  Data  did.  It  Just 
makes  sense.  Paople  can't  continue  to  live 
the  way  they  do  in  some  large  cltiea.  I  get 
oaUs  f»m  old  frienda  In  other  parts  of  the 
country  who  are  willing  to  take  a  aubatan- 
ttal  pay  cut  to  move  oat  here. 

"I  don't  know  when  It's  going  to  bat^wn," 
Stroock  admits.  "I  just  can  feel  that  It's 
oofirtng    Tliat^   why  Ifa  ao  important   we 
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tak«  steps  now  to  prsasrvs  wb»t  w«  hav« — 
to  kesp  our  w»t«r  pure  snd  our  sir  fr«sh. 
We*v«  got  sometblng  otbsr  plscfle  Ooo't 
ti&rs — the  lead  time  to  prevent  mlstskes." 

To  really  sppreolate  what  Bti^xwk  Is  say- 
ing, you  have  to  stand  on  s  lookout  point 
neat  the  top  ol  Casper  Mountain  and  look 
down  on  tlie  city  spreading  out  below.  On  a 
clear  day.  you  can  see  the  Big  Horn  moun- 
tains, 160  miles  to  tbe  east.  But,  best  of  all. 
you  Inhale  that  Inoredlbly  cool  pure  air, 
with  Us  Intoxicating  mingled  scena  of  pine, 
sage  and  mountain  wild  floweie.  It's  a  etnch 
that  the  writer  of  that  other  story  on  Wyo- 
ming dldnt  take  tbe  trip  up  Casper  Moun- 
tain. He  might  not  have  gone  back  East. 


A  SALUTE  TO  JOBN  J.  wtt.t.tamh 

Sir.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  tlie  dis- 
tlngulshed  senior  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, John  J.  Williams,  and  I  have  been 
colleagues  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  the  pa«t  10  years.  SomeUmes 
an  ally,  sometimes  an  opponent.  Senator 
WiLLiAKs  tuts  always  been  one  whose 
Judgment  commanded  respect  and  atten- 
tion. 

On  foreign  affairs,  as  on  domestic  mat- 
ters, JoHH  WnxuKS  always  spoke  direct- 
ly to  the  point.  He  invariably  expressed 
hiB  own  opinion,  never  that  of  others.  As 
one  determined  to  uproot  waste,  he  be- 
came the  Senate's  self-appointed  sen- 
tinel against  all  forms  of  questionable 
spending.  Seldom  did  a  bill  come  to  the 
floor,  concerning  some  part  of  which 
Senator  Williams  was  unprepared  to 
raise  a  challenge. 

In  the  sentinel's  role,  Johh  Willums 
Imew  no  partisanship.  He  stood  ready  to 
oppose  any  ill-concelTed  spending 
scheme,  whatever  Its  origins,  whether 
Democratic  or  Republican.  I  never  saw 
lilm  falter  or  fudge. 

From  his  positions  on  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations and  Finance  Committees,  Senator 
Williams  balanced  his  support  for  a 
strong  defense  establishment  with  con- 
cern that  we  neither  spend  needlessly  nor 
overextend  ourselves  in  troop  commit- 
ments abroad.  Defense  Department 
planners  who  put  forward  extravagant 
proposals  for  dubious  gadgetry  found  a 
stem  opponent  in  the  senior  Senator 
from  Delaware.  JoHif  Williams  was 
among  the  first  on  the  Senate  Foreigns 
Relations  Committee  to  insist  that  the 
loan  terms  l>e  tightened  in  our  foreign 
assistance  program. 

Typical  of  his  surveillance  over  money 
matters.  Senator  Williams  deserves  tbe 
principal  credit  for  eliminating  the  abuse 
of  counterpart  funds  for  Members  travel- 
ing on  oQciai  business  overseas.  Due  to 
his  persistence,  the  Senate  rules  now 
specify  that  a  Member  must  account  for 
use  of  counterpart  funds  in  the  same 
manner  as  appropriated  dollars. 

For  Senator  Williams,  his  role  was  a 
seamless  one.  He  applied  to  himself  what 
he  asked  of  ottiers.  Even  to  tbe  end  of  his 
tenure  here,  be  stood  by  that  principle 
and  invoked  It  in  determining  his  own  re- 
tirement. Senator  Williams  had  often 
said  that  there  comes  a  time  in  the  life 
of  a  public  servant,  however  valuable, 
when  he  should  stand  aside  and  let 
yoimger  colleagues  assume  large  leader- 
ship. He  fixed  that  age  at  65.  When  be, 
himself,  reached  that  demarcation  year, 
though  his  physical  stamina  and  """"U' 


alertness  remained  unimpaired,  he  ap- 
plied bis  stricture  to  himself. 

So  John  Willums  Is  leaving  us,  true 
to  his  own  standard  to  the  last.  His  place 
will  be  hard  to  flU. 


dalles  before  late  spring  or  eren  early 


SAIiVAQE  THE  SOCIAL  SBCUKITV 
INCRBASB 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  social  security  legislation  (HJi. 
17SS0)  eontalns  much  that  Is  good  and 
much  that  is  controversial.  It  would  be 
a  pity  for  the  Senate  to  lose  the  good  be- 
cause of  the  controversial.  The  situation 
we  find  ourselves  In  seems  to  be  preclud- 
ing action  on  items  that  most  of  us  would 
agree  should  be  approved.  Foremost 
among  the  items  that  moat  Senators 
could  agree  on  are  the  social  security 
changes  that  would  be  made  by  title  I 
of  the  bUl.  The  built  of  these  changes  are 
things  that  the  Senate  could  dispose  of 
with  a  minimum  of  argument  and  debate 
and  this  Senator  wishes  to  be  put  on 
record  as  favoring  a  salvage  operation 
which  would  permit  the  Senate  to  work 
Its  will  on  the  social  security  provisions 
of  the  pending  bill. 

The  bUl  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Finance  has  made  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  House-passed  bill. 
The  provisions  of  the  bill  have  been 
widely  reported  so  that  nearly  every  so- 
cial security  beneficiary  and  nearly  ev- 
ery person  who  plans  to  retire  next  year 
la  anticipating  a  significant  increase  in 
bis  social  security  benefits,  effective  for 
next  January.  This  bill  provided  ^  of 
the  major  social  security  legislation  pro- 
posed by  the  President  In  addition  to  im- 
provements suggested  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  tbe 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  It  would 
not  only  Increase  social  securllar  beaetita 
but  it  would  do  away  with  a  number  of 
injustices  which  exist  under  the  present 
program.  In  addition  it  seeks  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  medicare  program 
so  that  its  costs  will  not  continue  their 
wild  Increase. 

Tbe  need  for  a  social  security  benefit 
increase  Is  obvious.  Nearly  26  million 
people — retired  workers  and  their  wives, 
disabled  people  and  their  depend- 
ents, widows,  and  orphans — depend  on 
social  security  benefits  as  their  major 
source  of  regular  income.  Under  the  bUl 
all  of  these  people  would  get  at  least  a 
10-percent  benefit  increase.  The  people 
who  get  the  lowest  benefits  would  have 
their  beneflLi  increased  even  more.  For 
example,  the  minimum  basic  benefit 
would  be  increased  to  SlOO  and  widows' 
benefits  would  be  raised  to  the  full 
amount  of  their  husbands'  retirement 
benefits.  Few  would  question  the  need 
for  these  increases.  Our  quarrels  about 
other  parts  of  the  bill  should  not  pre- 
vent us  from  acting  on  these  Important 
changes. 

Tbe  need  (or  prompt  action  is  imder- 
scored  by  the  fact  that  even  If  a  social 
security  benefit  Increase  were  agreed  to 
and  was  approved  by  the  President  today 
it  could  not  mean  increased  cash  in  the 
hands  of  t>eneSciaries  until  next  April. 
If  we  wait  until  tbe  next  Congress  to  act 
on  this,  I  doubt  that  the  increased  bene- 
fits, even  If  they  are  retroactive  to  Janu- 
ary, oould  be  In  tbe  bands  of  tbe  benefi- 


Mr.  President,  we  have  t>efore  us  a  bill 
which  would  provide  26  million  social  se- 
curity beneficiaries  with  about  tSS  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year;  624  thousand  new 
recipients  would  receive  benefits  in  the 
same  year.  These  people  need  tbe  benefits 
that  would  be  provided  under  HJl.  17550 
and  I  believe  that  it  Is  still  not  too  late 
to  act  on  this  legislation.  I  do  not  want 
to  go  home  and  tell  the  people  of  Oregon 
that  they  will  have  to  wait  for  their  im- 
proved social  security  benefits.  If  the 
Senate  wills,  it  can  salvage  at  least  this 
part  of  the  pending  legislation  and  this 
Senator  wants  to  be  counted  among  the 
salvors. 


TRIBOTE  BY  COMMITTEE  ON  PI- 
NANCE  TO  SENATOR  OORE 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  Friday,  December  11,  and  ap- 
proved a  resolution  expressing  the 
committee's  appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  the  outstanding  contributions  that 
Senator  Albxrt  Oom  has  made  to  our 
committee's  work  over  the  years.  Sena- 
tor OoHx  has  served  on  tbe  Finance  Com- 
mittee since  January  10,  1SS7.  During 
that  time  the  committee  faced  many 
complex  issues  and  Senator  Qohx  has 
diligently  helped  the  committee  to  de- 
velop legislation  to  meet  these  issues.  At 
this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tbe  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  Committee 
on  Finance  in  behalf  of  Senator  Goxs 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  follows : 

Whejes£,  Albest  Oosz,  of  Tennessee,  has 
served  honorably  and  faithfully  as  a  member 
of  tbe  Committee  on  Finance  since  January 
10. 1957,  and 

Whereas,  Alskst  Oosx  generously  devoted 
his  knowledge  and  energy  to  the  considera- 
tion of  tbe  many  complex  Issues  before  this 
committee  during  this  period,  and 

Whereas,  Albxkt  Goes  has  unceasingly  ad- 
vanced tbe  development  of  legislation  relat- 
ing to  trade,  government  finance,  and  social 
welfare  In  execution  of  tbe  broad  responsi- 
bilities ol  this  comjnlttee;  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance hereby  expresses  to  Albert  Oore  Its 
sincere  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  bis 
outstanding  contributions  to  tbe  fulfillment 
of  the  obugatlons  of  this  committee,  and  for 
his  faithful  and  devoted  service  as  a  member 
of  tills  committee. 

Mr.  LONO.  Air.  President,  during  tbe 
18  years  Albest  Oom  served  in  this  body. 
he  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  states- 
man. He  has  always  done  what  he 
thought  was  right,  even  when  many 
Senators  opposed  his  position.  Many 
times  he  has  represented  tbe  interest  of 
the  average  man  before  this  body.  Fre- 
quently, his  debates  were  ooncemed  with 
the  proper  method  and  course  to  take  to 
improve  the  lot  of  the  average  citizen — 
the  bulwark  of  our  society. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  of  Senator 
Oou's  performance  last  year  on  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  Albsht  Ooax  felt  very 
strongly  about  the  personal  exemption, 
and  be  fought  like  a  tiger,  both  In  the 
committee  and  in  the  Senate,  to  lubstt- 
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tute  a  personal  exemption  Increase  tor 
the  tax  rate  reductions  proposed  by  the 
House  bill.  He  succeeded  in  tbe  Senate, 
but  tbe  real  showdown  did  not  come  until 
the  conference  with  the  House. 

Without  question  Hie  conference  com- 
mittee is  a  real  test  of  one's  battle  cour- 
age. In  that  arena.  Senator  OoRS  stood 
firmly  and  fought  hard  for  what  he  be- 
lieved in — and  he  won — but  he  did  It 
In  the  gracious  manner  ol  a  fine  Chris- 
tian gentleman. 

Tbe  direct  result  of  bis  efforts  Is  that 
the  personal  exemption  for  Federal  In- 
come tax  purposes  Is  moving  up — over  a 
short  transition  period^ — from  1600  to 
$750.  providing  more  than  $4  billion  tax 
relief  In  a  full  year  of  operation. 

One  of  the  unique  qualities  of  Alheht 
Ooax  Is  his  tremendous  ability  to  shift 
from  matters  of  great  impact,  like  the 
personal  exemption  fight,  to  technical 
questions  concerning  narrow  areas  of  tax 
law.  Be  could  make  tbe  change  from  tbe 
major  issues  to  the  less  important  issues 
without  any  sacrifice  in  the  dedication  of 
his  pursuit  of  what  he  thought  was  tbe 
right  answer. 

I  particularly  recall  his  vote  on  a  mo- 
tion by  Senator  Williams  of  Delaware 
in  1S65,  that  tbe  Senate  amend  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  prevent  the  tax 
collector  from  seizing  unopened  and  <m- 
dellvered  mall  for  the  collection  of  taxes 
due  and  owing  the  United  States.  Sena- 
tor GoRx  opposed  the  amendment  and 
siMke  against  it.  Nevertheless,  the  Sen- 
ate agreed  to  the  WUliams  amendment 
by  a  vote  of  S3  to  1 — only  Senator  Qoxx 
voted  against  it. 

Later,  when  we  studied  the  matter 
more  Intently  in  conference,  tbe  con- 
ferees concluded  that  Senator  Oori's  po- 
sition was  indeed  legally  correct,  and  the 
Senate  amendment  went  too  far.  And  so 
it  was  modified  to  produce  substantially 
the  result  Senator  Qoai:  had  ar^^ued  for. 
The  modified  provision  Is  now  the  law  of 
tbe  land,  and  it  is  a  good  law.  Had  it  not 
been  for  Albest  Gore's  couretge  to  speak 
out  against  a  very  popular  amendment, 
the  law  we  enacted  might  have  been  a 
very  bad  law. 

Everyone  knows  that  Senator  Oou  Is 
an  extraordinary  parliamentarian  and 
can  be  a  worthy  adversary  that  one 
comes  to  respect.  Some  of  the  toughest 
days  in  my  life  involve  legislative  con- 
frontaUons  with  Alsibi  Core  In  this 
Chamber.  However,  bis  manner  of  con- 
duct and  standards  are  of  tbe  highest. 

Senator  Oore  has  been  a  Member  of 
the  Congress  for  32  years.  14  years  in  the 
House  and  then  18  more  In  this  body. 
His  wisdom,  guidance,  and  friendship 
will  be  sorely  missed. 


ALCOHOL  ABUSE  AND  ALCOHOLISM 
PREVENTION.  TREATMENT,  AND 
REHABILITATION  ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  JAvrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  pas- 
sage on  December  19  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Alcoholic  Abuse  and  Aloobolism  Pre- 
vention. Treatment,  and  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1970  marks  the  culmination  of 
a  campaign  Senator  Moss,  of  Utah,  my- 
self, and  others  both  in  the  Congress  and 
out,  have  been  waging  since  1966  to  bring 
about  recognition  of  alcoholism  as  an  Ill- 


ness and  the  eetablisbment  of  a  national 
committee  to  meet  the  challenge  of  this 
major  health  problem — alcoholism — on 
all  fronts.  That  was  the  aim  of  the  Javits- 
Moss  Alcoholism  Care  and  Control  Act  of 
19S8  <S.  1997>  introduced  prior  to  the 
formation  of  tbe  special  subcommittee 
chaired  by  Senator  Hughes  of  which  1 
am  tlie  ranking  member.  A  bill  which  liad 
\he  backing  of  43  Senators  from  both 
parties  and  tbe  active  suptiort  of  tbe 
North  American  Association  of  Alcohol- 
ism Programs  and  the  National  Council 
on  Alcoholism.  In  substantial  measure 
this  bill  was  Incorporated  into  the  Com- 
prehensive Alcohol  Abuse  and  Alcoholism 
Prevention,  "Treatment  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1970  and  other  provisions  of 
the  Javlts-Moss  bill  were  enacted  Into 
Public  Law  91-211. 

The  passage  on  December  19  of  tbe 
Comprehensive  Alcohol  Abuse  and  Al- 
coholism Prevention,  Treatment,  and  Re- 
habiUtation  Act  of  1970  bears  out  my 
prophecy  as  tbe  leadoS  witness  on  July 
23,  1969,  on  tbe  impact  of  alcoholism  be- 
fore the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Narcotics.  I  said  at  that 
time  timt  the  organization  of  this  sub- 
committee "is  a  significant  stroke  by  our 
chairman.  Senator  Yaeborocch  and  I 
join  in  its  work  most  enthusiastically  as 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I  look 
forward  to  constructive  meaningful  re- 
sults from  our  hearings.  I,  too.  Join  with 
Senator  Varborouch  in  the  feeling  that 
Senator  Hochis,  new  to  us,  but  a  great 
Governor  in  his  own  right,  will  give  us 
the  energy  and  the  leadership  which  the 
consummation  of  this  total  effort  re- 
quires. I  am  very  optimistic  about  our 
ability  to  succeed." 

I  am  grateful  for  tbe  kind  words  of 
Senator  Huoaxs  about  my  efforts  re- 
garding this  legislation  and  wish  all  to 
know  that  without  Ills  dedication  and 
able  leadership  this  vital  legislative  com- 
mitment could  not  have  t>een  achieved. 

The  differences  between  the  House- 
passed  bill  and  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
Senate  have  been  thoroughly  discussed 
by  Senator  Hughes  when  the  Senate 
passed  the  modified  House  form  of  the 
bill  and  I  concur  In  his  remarks.  I  too 
am  concerned  that  the  findings,  partic- 
ularly the  provisions  stating  that  alco- 
holism is  an  illness  or  disease  and 
strengthening  present  findings  to  more 
clearly  indicate  that  the  criminal  law  Is 
not  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  prevent- 
ing or  controlling  a  health  problem, 
which  alcoholism  is.  have  been  dropped 
in  tbe  bill.  Although  these  findings  have 
been  deleted,  the  thrust  of  tills  landmark 
legislation,  to  establish  comprehensive 
programs  to  treat  alcoholics  throughout 
tbe  country  with  the  aid  of  Federal  fund- 
ing, has  been  accomplished. 

As  the  author  of  tbe  formula  grants 
provision,  I  am  gratified  to  note  that  tbe 
modified  House  version  of  the  bill  In- 
creased the  authorization  for  formula 
grants  over  the  next  3  years  from 
^^i  to  (180  million.  This  Is  vital  if  we  are 
to  help  State  governments  develop  and 
administer  programs  dealing  with  alco- 
holism— although  I  regret  reducing  the 
funding  for  alcoholism  preventloD  and 
treatment  project  grants. 


I  beUeve  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion represents  a  practical  and  historic 
Federal  commitment  to  meet  tbe  chal- 
lenge of  alcoholism. 


PUBUC  WORKS  PROJECTS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  last 
year  tbe  President  placed  in  budgetary 
reserve  all  new  starts  and  increases  in 
budgeted  items  added  by  tbe  Congress. 

Ttie  budget  for  fiscal  year  1971  con- 
templated some  new  starts  recommended 
by  the  administration  and  tbe  release  of 
funds  impounded  by  tbe  President  dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1970.  Congress  in  working 
its  will  on  the  public  works  appiopria- 
tlcsi  bill  for  fiscal  year  1971.  again  added 
some  new  starts  in  planning  and  con- 
struction. In  signing  this  public  works 
ap[>ropriation  bill,  the  President  criti- 
cized the  Congress  for  the  unbudgeted 
new  starts  and  Increases.  At  that  time  he 
slated  that  the  future  commitments  In 
the  bill  totaled  $4.5  blUian.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  example  of  the  misinformation 
being  furnished  the  President,  since  new 
starts  in  the  bill  would  Involve  a  commit- 
ment of  only  about  |1.4  bilUon. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  tbe  figure  the 
President  used,  you  have  to  consider  each 
new  planning  start  as  a  Federal  com- 
mitment in  the  amount  of  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  tbe  project;  each  new  land 
acquisition  start  as  a  Federal  commit- 
ment in  the  amount  of  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  project ;  and  each  new 
coiistruction  start  in  the  amount  of  tbe 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  project.  It  is 
quite  obvious  that  if.  at  the  time  you  ini- 
tiate plarming  on  a  reservoir  project 
astlmated  to  cost  $80  million,  you  choose 
to  say  tbe  Government  has  made  a 
commitment  of  $80  million,  it  would  be 
Improper,  when  tbe  first  funds  for  land 
acquisition  cnly  on  that  project  are  pro- 
vided, to  say  tliat  the  Oovemment  has 
made  another  commitment  of  $80  mil- 
lion; and  then,  later,  wlien  the  first  con- 
struction funds  are  provided  for  the  same 
project,  contend  that  still  another  new 
commitment  is  made  In  the  amount  of 
$80  million. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proper  time  to  dis- 
cuss future  commitments  is  at  tbe  time 
the  first  construction  funds  are  provided. 
I  cite  this  type  of  accounting  as  Just  one 
example  of  the  misinformation  furnished 
the  President  at  the  time  he  signed  that 
bill.  There  are  many  other  types  of  errors 
in  the  figures  compiled  for  the  Presi- 
dent's statement. 

With  respect  to  the  congressional  add- 
ons, I  would  like  to  point  out  that  each 
and  every  project  was  carefully  con- 
sidered. For  Instance,  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  a  backlog  of  over  400  projects. 
The  Congress  approved  the  initiation  of 
31  projects,  of  wtiich  17  would  cost  un- 
der $10  million;  12  between  $10  and  $43 
million;  and  two  over  $43  million. 

Recently,  it  became  known  that  tbe 
President  has  again  placed  funds  In 
budgetary  reserve.  This  time  the  action 
is  more  drasUo— construction  projects 
previously  funded  but  not  initiated,  proj- 
ects recommended  in  the  budget  as  new 
starts,  and  all  congressional  add-ons  for 
planning   and  construction  have  been 
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jilBced  in  budgetary  rcaerva  pending  de- 
cisions on  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
sent  to  place  in  the  Rxcou)  the  lists  at 
projects  wbere  funds  h&ve  been  im- 
pounded.   

Ttie  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Some  of  these  proj- 
ects are  required  to  help  alleviate  power 
or  water  shortages,  some  would  assist  in 
water  quality  and  pollution  control,  while 
others  would  provide  flood  or  hurricane 
protection.  In  some  cases  the  projects 
are  located  in  areas  of  persistent  and 
chronic  unecoployment. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  follow  the  Icgie 
of  the  administration's  oppositlan  to  re- 
source derelopment  projects  In  this 
country  that  are  required  to  meet  the 
demonstrated  needs,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  vigorously  supporting  foreign  as- 
sistance programs  which  proxide  similar 
facilities  in  foreign  countries.  A  water  re- 
source project  in  this  country  requires  a 
detailed  survey,  including  public  hear- 
ings, and  thorough  coordiniatlan  at  the 
local.  State,  and  Federal  level.  It  must 
demonstrate  economic  justlflcatton;  It 
usually  requires  substantial  local  eo- 
operatian;  It  must  be  specifically  author- 
ized by  Congress,  and  individually  Justi- 
fied each  year  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess. In  contrast,  similar  projects  in  for- 
eign countries  are  financed  from  the 
development  loan  fond.  At  the  time  a{>- 
propriations  are  made  for  tliis  fund,  the 
Congress  is  not  even  informed  of  the  new 
projects  ttuit  wUl  be  supported  out  of 
the  funds  requested.  This  year,  the  ad- 
minlstr»tlom  requested  tS70  minion  for 
development  loans,  of  which  t3M,70e,000 
was  earmarked  for  India. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  ot  the  continu- 
ing projects  in  India  that  are  being  sup- 
ported by  this  program: 

AuthorUation 
Irrlgatloo    and    powar    on    tb* 

Bms  Blw (2«,000,000 

Tua|>ur    NudlMr   Power    Proj- 

eiit    75,000,000 

RamaguxhdMn  kiMmial  power...      7,900,000 
Dbav«r&n  tliermal  po««r 34, 7S0.  OOO 


Total  131,880,000 

I  think  it  is  particularly  Interesting  to 
note  that  these  loans  run  from  30  to  40 
years  at  interest  rates  ranging  from 
tliree -fourths  of  i  percent  to  3!>i  percent, 
while  in  this  country  the  Ofllce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  is  advocating  the 
use  of  an  interest  rate  of  l>etween  10  and 
15  percent  for  economic  evaluation  of 
land  and  water  resource  projects. 

With  further  reference  to  the  low  in- 
terest rates  on  these  development  loans, 
in  my  report  to  the  Senate  in  1967,  I 
pointed  out  examples  where  ttie  funds 
obtained  from  the  development  loan  fund 
at  the  low  interest  rate  were  beHig  loaned 
by  the  recipient  nation  at  a  much  higher 
interest  rate. 

Mr.  President,  since  I  have  been 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  we  luive  provided  a  num- 
ber ot  new  starts  for  locks  and  dams  to 
Improve  our  system  of  inland  naviga- 
tion—including   a   number   of   modem 


locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio  River.  We 
are  currently  In  the  proceai  of  modemli- 
Ing  this  waterway  by  replacing  the  pres- 
ent system  of  46  small  locks  and  dams 
with  IB  larger  modern  structures.  The  old 
system  was  justified  on  tlie  basis  of  the 
commerce  building  up  to  13  million  tons. 
However,  in  1968,  the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available,  that  waterway 
carried  over  120  million  tons.  Except  for 
the  replacements  already  completed, 
most  of  which  were  started  without  a 
budget  estimate,  tills  waterway  would  not 
Imve  had  the  capacity  to  move  this  large 
volume  of  traffic. 

The  typical  Ohio  River  tow  requires 
two  lockages.  This  means  breaking  up 
the  two  and  reassembling  at  each  lock. 
So,  on  a  trip  from  Pittsburgh  to  the 
Mouth  of  the  Oliio  River,  instead  of  92 
lockages  now  required  through  slow  fill- 
ing lock  chambers,  only  19  lockages 
ttu-ougb  modem  fast  filling  lock  cham- 
bers will  be  required. 

I  note  that  Included  in  the  list  of  ftmdi 
placed  in  reserve  are  units  of  the  Ohio 
River  navigation  project: 
Mounil  city  lock  ruid  duo, 

nusols    and    Kentucky     (isad 

acquisition)     $100,000 

Smith  land  locks  and  dam. 

Tillnoifl  and  Kantucky ft,  370,  ooo 

The  canstnictlon  of  the  Smlthland 
locks  and  dam  which  will  replace  locks 
No.  50  and  No.  51  has  been  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  TVA  because  of  the  de- 
lays their  coal  shipments  have  been  sub- 
jected to  as  a  result  of  the  congestion  at 
the  existing  locks.  Funds  were  provided 
for  fiscal  year  1970  to  initiate  the  proj- 
ect, but  were  placed  in  budgetatry  re- 
serve. This  spring,  the  division  engineer 
testified  that  a  contract  for  the  locks 
and  cofferdam  would  be  awarded  early 
in  July.  We  now  find  that  aU  the  funds 
for  this  project  have  been  impounded. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  noted 
that  due  to  trao^wrtation  difficulties,  in- 
cluding car  shortages  by  rail,  and  con- 
gestion of  river  traffic,  the  coal  reserves 
of  TVA  are  being  depleted  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  there  will  be  a  power  short- 
age In  the  TVA  service  area  this  winter. 

A  typical  single  tow  of  oil  barges  on 
the  Ohio  River  carries  175,000  barrels  of 
oil  which  would  require  866  tank  cars, 
which  is  equal  to  more  than  six  trains 
each  a  mile  long.  If  we  had  not  pro- 
vided for  our  system  of  inland  naviga- 
tion on  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Oulf  Intracoastai  Waterway,  and  others, 
I  do  not  know  how  we  would  ever  meet 
our  tramqwrtation  needs. 

I  note  also  in  the  list  of  reserves  $4,- 
250,000  appropriated  over  the  budget  for 
land  acquisition  for  the  Tocks  Island 
project.  I  am  certain  tliat  the  Senators 
from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  recall 
that  these  additional  funds  were  pro- 
vided to  relieve  hardship  cases  and  split 
track  aoqulsitions — that  is  where  funds 
are  available  for  land  acquisition  for 
that  portion  of  an  owner's  property  re- 
quired for  the  Delaware  Water  Oap  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area  but  not  for  the 
portion  of  the  owner's  property  required 
for  .Toclts  Island  project/<Bteat  hardship 
is  being  experienced  by'me owners  when 
part  of  their  proper^ Ja'taken  and  they 


know  Uiat  the  remainder  of  their  land 
will  be  required  shortly  for  the  l^ieks 
Island  project. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  discuss  the  many  other  projects  being 
deferred  except  for  one  in  my  own  State. 
That  is  the  Lake  Pontchartroln  hurri- 
cane protection  project 

Last  year,  if  Hurricane  Camllle  had 
been  centered  50  miles  west  ot  Us 
actual  path,  the  center  of  the  storm 
would  have  passed  over  Lake  Pont- 
ctiartraln.  In  such  an  event,  the  death 
and  destruction  In  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans and  the  surrounding  area  would 
have  been  enormous. 

Last  year  and  this  year  the  Congress 
provided  additional  funds  so  that  the 
engineers  could  proceed  faster  with  the 
construction  of  the  authorized  protective 
works  at  Lake  Pontchartraln.  Both  last 
year  and  this  year  the  President  im- 
pounded the  additional  funds  provided 
by  the  Congress.  Was  he  presented  with 
all  of  the  Information,  and  the  possible 
result  of  a  delay  in  completing  tills  work? 
Did  he  deliberately  decide  to  gamble  on 
the  lives  and  security  of  the  citizens  of 
New  Orleans?  I  do  not  believe  so.  I  think 
be  is  getting  bad  advice.  However,  I  do 
feel  that  it  is  time  for  the  President  to 
take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  he  is  getting  all  of  the  facts 
before  he  makes  a  decision. 

When  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget  is 
submitted  to  Congress  it  will  be  Interest- 
ing to  see  what  Impounded  funds,  if  any, 
are  released,  and  the  criteria  used  in 
determining  which  projects  will  go 
forward. 


mftcf  wh*n  futult  hmv  beeii  tmiMuiidsit 

tUkMAMA 
Moatgomery    aftO.ObO 

TaiuuiMs-'romlilgbM  Watarway, 
AlatMiTu   and  Iflislailpiil OU,  000 


100,000 
100,000 

aoo.coo 


Kalu    Harbor 

King  OoT*  Harbcr 

aergiiu  sod  wtutsstone.. 


Oila  Rlvsr  and  Tribotulat  down 
from  Palntad  Bock  BcaerTOlr.. 

Indian  Band  Waaii 

Phoanix  and  Tldnity 

Santa  Boaa  Wash  (Tat  UomoU- 
kot    Dam) 

AMXJMBtB 

Rod  River  Levaaa  and  Bank  8ta- 
blliaatlon  Ijaiow  Denlsoa  Dsm 
Arkanaaa,       LouUdana       and 


800,000 

40,000 

300,000 

880,000 


OAXJTOBMU 

Buclianan  Reearroir 

Oliastar  Fwtliar  RlT«r 

Cucamonga  Cre^ . 

Hidden    Reservoir 

Lower  San  Joaquin  Blvar 

Lytle  and  Warm  cneka 

Bdonteray  Hartxir - 

Qakland  Harixir : 

flan  I^ego  Hartwr 

San  Prandeco  Bay  to  StodctoD 
(Joim  P.  Baldwin  and  8C<)ek- 

tou  Siiip  CbannelB) 

Santa  Paula  Oreak 

l^bqulta  Creek 

COLoaaoo 
Bear  Oieak  (Mount  Carbon)  Bes- 

ervolr  (land  aoqulaltlon) 

Booldar :. 

Footnotes  at  and  of  table. 


00,000 

180.  ooo 
1, 080, 000 

780,000 
1.000,000 

180,000 
3,830,000 

80,000 


038.000 
<388,000 
•ISO.OOO 


880,000 
80,000 
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New  Xx)Ddon  Barrier 

Park  River 

l^Timbuli   Pond  Reservoir 
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Delaware   Cout 

rtoBiu 

Brerard  Ocmnty 

Oentnl  and  Southflm  Florida.. 

OroM-PlOTida  Barge  Oanal 

Oulf  Intraooaartal  Watarway.  St. 
ldark£  to  Tampa  Bay  (Eoologl- 

oal  Study) 

Miami  Harbor _. 


•700.000 
100.000 
1&0.000 

SO.  000 

60.000 

300,000 
SAO.  000 


180.000 
00,000 


Spewrell  Bluff  Dam— 600.000 

Trott«ra  Shoala  Reeervolr.  Oaor- 

Kla  and  South  CaroUxka  (land 

acquisition)  .— 300.000 

BAwan 

Heeia-Kea  Harlxir.. 40.000 

Kawalbae  Harbor 1, 103. 000 

WalklM  Bench — *  700. 000 


Stuart  Oulch  Beeerrolr  (Be- 
sump^on)    

ZLUNOI8 

Bast    Mollne 

Pieaport  -._._-_...—----——-— 
LevM  District  33  (DlTely),  Kaa- 

kasUa   RlvBT 

Lincoln  Dam  and  Reavrvolr 

Look,  and  Dam  30.  Alton.  ZUlnola 

and  ICUsourl 

MlsBtsslppi  River  between  Ohio 
and  Mississippi  Btvers,  IIllnolB 
and       Missouri :       Regulating 

Works   

Mound  City  Lock  and  X>am,  Ull- 
nols     and     Kentucky      (Laud 

Acquisition)    

Smlthland  Locks  and  Dam,  BU- 
nols   and   Kentucky 

INVUNA 

Big  Pine  Dam  and  Beaerrolr 
(Land    AcqulslUon) 

Clirty  Creek  Reservoir  (Land 
AcqulBlttOT^)     

Greenfield  Bayou  Letee 

Island  Levee,  Indiana  and  HU- 
nolB 

lAfayette  Dam  and  Reservoir 

IOWA 

Amae  Reeervolr 

Bettendorf  

Big  Sioux  RlvR-  at  Sioux  Olty. 

Iowa  and  South  Dakota 

Port  Madison  Hartjor 

Marahalltown    _ 

Missouri  River.  Sloux  City  to 
mouth,  Iowa.  Kansas,  AOaaoorl 

and  Nebraska 

Watarloo    


75.000 

80.000 
>  181,  000 

80,000 
100,000 

961.000 

1.000.000 

100.000 
6.376,000 

60.000 

60.000 
60.000 

■166,000 
100,000 

100.000 

80.000 

70.000 
100,000 
613.000 


400,000 
>  230. 000 


Fiteal  year  1971  ccftutmeHon.  ffenenU, 
allocatUyru 

U>XnSXAKA 

Bayou  Bodcau  and  TrlbutarlM..  *  6110.  000 
Lake  Pontohartimln  and  Vicinity.  8. 000, 000 
Hermentau  Blvar  (Lake  Arthur 

Brt^e)   .__ ittS.OOO 

Mlchoud  Canal 80.000 

Mississippi  Blw  Outlata,  Vanloe.  60. 000 

'Monroe  Floodwall 80,000 

Morgan  City  and  VloUxUy.- >4W.000 

New  Orleans  to  Venice  Hurrioane 

Protection    674.000 

Ouschlta  Rtver  Lsreea 80,000 

Red     River     Emerganoy     Bank 

Protection   — „_ •1.830.000 

Red  River  Waterway,  Louisiana. 

Arkansas,  Oklahoma  and  T'exas 

(Mississippi   River   to   Bhreve- 

port  only) 008.000 

Bed  River  Levees  and  Bank  Sta- 
bilisation below  Denlson  Dam, 

Arkansas.  LoulBiana,  and  Texas 

(See  Arkanaaa). 

SCABTLAani 

Anacostla  River  (Northeast  and 

Northwest     Branches)       (See. 

208) 460,000 

Bloomlngton  Reaervotr,  Maryland 

and  Weet  Virginia 8.110,000 

MABOACKUBXrrS 

mi  River  Harbor,  Massachusetts 

and  Rhode  Island 86.000 

Saxonvllle    _  88.000 


Arkansas — Red     River     chloride 

control,  Texas.  Oklahoma,  and 

Kansas  (see  Texas). 

Cedar  Point  Reeervolr 26,000 

Cow  creek.  Hutchinson » 218. 000 

EtodgeClty   860.000 

Bl  Dorado  Reeervolr 800,000 

Orove  Reservoir  (resuinptlQn) —        160.000 

Hays    300,000 

Kansas  City  (1063  mod) 1,060,000 

Missouri    River.    Sioux    City    to 

mouth,  Iowa.  Kansas.  Missouri 

and  Nebraska  (see  fowa)  ■ 


'906.000 
100.000 


Kartm   

Martins  Pork  Reservoir 

Mcnnd  City  lock  and  dam.  mi- 

nolB  and  Kentucky  (see  nUnola) . 

PalntsvUle    Reservoir. ... 

Smlthland   look    and   dam.   HU- 

nols  and  Kentuck?  (SM  Illinois) . 
TaylorsvlUe  Reservoir 

Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


MICHIOASr 


Lexington  Harbor 


KZMNXaOTA 


Big  Stone  Lake-Whetetone  font, 
MlnneBota  and  South  Dakota. 

Roeeau  River 

Zumbro  River . 


16,000 


186,000 

1 168.  000 

60,000 


TalL^ala  Reeervolr 

Tenneasee^l^nnblgbee  Watarway, 
Ala.  and  Mlsa.  (See  Alabama). 


Brookfleld  Reeervolr 

Charlton -Little  Charlton  Baal  pa. 

Dry  FV^rk  and  East  Pork  Reser- 
voire  (Plahlng  River)  (re- 
study)  

Horry  8.  Truman  Reeuvolr  (for- 
merly Kayslnger  Bluff  Reeer- 
volr)    

Little  Blue  River  Channel 

Little  Blue  River  Reservoirs  (laud 
acquisition) 

Lock  and  Dam  38.  Alton,  m.  and 
Mo.  (See  nilnola) . 

Mercer   Reservoir 

Mississippi  River  Agricultural 
Area  No.  8  (Elaberry  drainage 
district)    

Mississippi  River  between  Ohio 
and  Missouri  Riven,  111.  and 
Mo.  (See  niinols) . 

Missouri  River,  Stoux  Olty  to 
mouth,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Mlnorui 
and  Nebraska  (See  Iowa) . 

Pattonslnirg  Reservoir  (toim  re- 
location   only).-^-.. . — 

I7Dlan  Reeervolr  (advance  partic- 
ipation, hl^way  bridge) 


UOHTANA 


Great  Palls 

libby  Reservoir 


Missouri    River,    Sioux    City    to 

mouth,  Iowa,  Kansaa,  Missouri 

and  Nebraska  (Bee  Iowa) . 
PaptlUon   Creek  and  Tnbotartoa 

(land  acqulslUon) 1.810.000 


803.000 
'76.000 


South  Orange,  Rahway  River 

Tocks  Island  Reversolr,  Pa..  NJ. 
and  N.T.  (See  Pennsylvania) . 


WOaTB   CAaOLXWA 

Drum  Inlet   (SecUoo  167) 

Palls  Reservoir 

Howards   BUll   Reeervolr 

Bandleman  Reservoir.-. — .... 


Mlnot 

Pembina  (Section  306).. 
PlpQstem  Reservoir 


Alum   Creek   Reservoir 

Caeaor  Creek  Reservoir 

Chlllloothe - 

East  Lake  Chagrin  River 

Salt  Creek  Reservoir   (land 
acquisition)    


Arkansas  Red  River  chloride  c 
trol.     Texas,     Oklahoma 
Kansas   (See  Texas). 

Birch   Reservoir 

Copan    Reservoir . 

Orutcho  Creek ._ -. 

LukXata  Ressrvolr — . 

Waurlka   Reservotr 
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(60,000 

800,000 

90.000 

78,000 

100,000 
300,000 
733,000 


820.000 

847,000 

78,000 

80.000 

300.000 


400,000 

BOO. 000 

•470,000 

•480,000 

800,000 

400,000 


88,000 
380,000 


100.000 
80,000 

1,310,000 
140,000 
130,000 


80,000 
800,800 


400.000 
880.000 


Elk  Creak  Raaervoir 

mrKSTLTaxnA 

DoBcla    'iSO.OOO 

'noga-Hammond  Beaarvotr 880,000 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir.  Pa,  N.J.. 

and  N.T 4.360.000 

8HODC  ISLalTD 

CUS  walk,  Hewport 80.000 

Fall  River  Harlx^r.  Maw.  azi4  BX 

(aaa  MaasaehuaeUa) . 

SOUTH  CAaotnta 
Trotters    Bhoals    Raaarvolr,    Oa. 

and  8.C.  (see  Georgia) . 

80T7TS    DAKOTA 

Big  810UX  River  at  Sioux  City, 

Iowa  and  S.  Dak.  (see  Iowa) . 
Big  Stone  Lake-Whetstone  River, 

Minn,  and  8.  Dak.  (see  Minne- 

soU). 


J.  Perey  Prieet  Reeervolr  (Jtaab- 
TUle  Davidson  County  Bridge) . 


AquUla  Creak  Rservolr 

Arkanaas-Red  River  Chloride 
Control  (supplemental  stud- 
lea)      Texas,     Oklahoma     and 

ITsnsss  (resumption) 

Aulsrey  Reaervolr 

Btg  Plna  Reservoir 

Cooper  Reservoir  and  Otiannala- 

Corpus  Chrtstl  Ship  Channel 

Oulf  Intracoastai  Waterway.  New 
Orleans  to  Houston.  18  ft. 
channel,  Louisiana  and  Texas 
(Onvpus  Christ]  cutoff  only).. 

Highland    Bayou 

MlUlcan  Reeervolr 

Mouth  of  Colorado  River 

Navasota    ReaerroAr    (see    IDIU- 

can) . 

Red  River  iaveea  and  bank  ata- 

blllaatlon  l>alaw  Denlson.  Ark., 

lA.  and   Tex.    (see  Arkanaaa). 

San   Oabrlel   Biv«r  tributary  to 

Bra2M3e  River 

Taylors    Bayou 

Wiiitaay    Reaervolr 


Uttle  Deli  Reeervolr 

TXauljila 


839.000 
80.000 


410.000 
118.000 
86.000 
300.000 
380.000 


300.000 
400.000 
140.000 
98,000 


800.000 

•183.000 
■980.000 


Four  Idle  Run- 


Cblsf  JoaeiA  Dam   (AddlUoDal 
Utttta)     

Columbia  River  and  Loitar  WH- 
lamette  River.  88  and  40  Foot 
Projects,  Oregon  and  Waahlng- 
ton  (See  Oregon). 
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Ice  Harbor  Lock  and  Dam  (Addi- 
tional Unlta) 9400,000 

John  Day]  Lock  and  Dam.  Oregon 
and  WaslilngteD  (See  Oregon). 

Little  Oooee  Lock  and  Dam  (Ad- 
dltlozial  Unlta) 180,000 

Lower  Columbia  River  Bank  Pro- 
tection. Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton (See  Oregon). 

VancouTer    Lake 88,000 

Wynoochee  River  Resarrolr 1,900,000 

wxaT  TtaannA 

Bloomlngton  Reservoir,  Md.  and 
W.  Va.  (See  Maryland). 

Silmavllle     Lake -.. lin,MI> 

Leading  Creek  Lak* -Jl. IfO.MO 

Bovlesburg  Lake  (Land  AeqnlM-     ' 
tlom)    150,000 

StonewallJackflon  lAke 460,000 


La    Parge 
River     - 


Reservoir,    Kiekapoo 


Tstal 


1,007,000 


Department  of  the  Interior.  Bureau  of  Itee- 
laiiuition — Amounts  for  flacal  pear  1971  <n 
buAffet  retervet  pending  deeisione  tn  rela- 
tion to  tlie  fltcal  far  1972  budget 
Construction  and  rehabilitation: 
Advance    planning;    Palmetto 

Bend,  Tans !,_,_. 

Central    ▼ansy   projset,    tiui- 
fomla; 
Westlands  Distribution  and 

Drainage  System 

Pleasant  Valley  Oanal 

Auburn  -  Polsom       South 

Unit 

Chief    Joseph    Dam    project, 

Washington:  Manson  imit,_ 

Oolorado  River  Pront  Work  & 

Levee  System,  Aitsona-Call- 

«otnla an,  000 

Colombia  aaHn.  Waihln(ton..    1.400,000 


noe.ooo 


8,500.000 
1.500,000 


3,000.000 
580,000 


180,000 


Small  Navigation  Projects  not 

Reqnmng  Bpedfle  Lsglslatlan 

costing   up   to   $500Ma    (Sec 

107)     00,000 

Small  Projects  for  Plood  Control 

and  Belated  Ptirpoees  not  Re- 
quiring    Specific     Legislation 

(Sec.      306) 750,000 

Recreation  Padlltles,  Oonplfftad 

Projects  1,000.000 

» Includes  funds  prior  to  PT  1971  Appro- 
priations. 
1  All  Funds  from  Prior  Tear  Approprlatlooa. 

Flood  control,  MUtUstppt  JUeer  and  tribu- 
taries— Amount*   for  fiscal  year   1971   in 
budget     reservef     pending     decisions     in 
relation  to  the  fiscal  year  1972  budget 
Construction  and  Planning 

Channel     Improvement - 8733,000 

St.  Francis  Basin 1,160,000 

Cache   Basin 100,000 

Yazoo  Basin: 

Greenwood    300,000 

Upper  auxUlary  channels 300,000 

Control  structure  In  Utiddy  Bay- 
ou (Eagle  Creek) 100.000 

Atchafalaya    Baeln 1.760,000 

West  Kentucky  tributaries 100,000 

ProjecU  with  fund  tn  budgetary  restne  not 
Usted  on  ftaoal  year  1971  conference  report, 
prior  year  funds 

Amount 
in  reserve 

Red  River  Lake,  Kentucky 8430.000 

South  DlenvUle,  H.T 15,000 

Big  Darby  Lake,  Ohio 4.000 

Qulf    Intraooastal    Waterway, 
Chocolate  Bayou,  Texas 868.000 


Frylngpftn  •  Arkansas.      Colo- 
rado      1.090.000 

Mountain  Park.  Oklahoma 8450.000 

Tualatin  project  (land  acquisi- 
tion). Oregon, 900,000 

Drainage  and  minor  constme- 
tlon:    WaShoe,  Nevada-Call- 

fwnla 188,000 

Rsbabllltatlou  and  betterment; 
Cascade  Irrigation  DMrtet. 

Washington 5,000 

Klamatfa      project; '    Bbasta 

View    frrlgstlon    Dlatrlet, 

Oregon __ 8.000 

Hioahoae    project.    Oarland 

Division.  Wyoming 200.000 

Tmnalo    Irrigation    District, 

Oregon   „  5,000 

Uncompahgr*  ptojeet,  Oolo- 
rado   188.000 

Westland  Irrigation  District, 

Oregon 5,000 

Missouri  River  Basin  project ; 
Garrison     Diversion.     North 

Dakota-South    Dakota 1.000,000 

Mlnot  Extension,  North  Da- 

koU , 470,000 

Oahe    Unit    (land    aoqulsl- 

tlon) ,  South  Dakota 380,000 

Advance  planning:    Nebraa- 

ka-Mld  State.  Nebraska—        300.000 


Total,  construction  and 
nfaabUltaOon  10.060.000 


Upper    Colorado    River    storage 
project: 
Advance  planning: 
Anlmas-La  Plata.  ColOrado- 

New  Mexico 335.000 

Dallas  Creek,  Colorado 180,000 

Dolores,  Colorado -, .        170.000 

San  Miguel.  Colorado .»    <  •    60.000 

Construction  projects: 

Curecantl  Unit,  Colorado 033, 000 

Central  Utah  project; 
BonnavUle  uzut S,  03S,  000 


Jensen  unlt- 

Fmltland  Maea,  Colorado-.- 

San  Juan-Chama  Project, 
Colorado-New  Mexico.. 

Savery-Pot  Hook  Project, 
Colorado-Wyoming   

Recreatloil  and  fish  and  wild- 
life   


400,000 

30,000 


350. OOO 
840,000 


Total,    Upper    Oolorado 
River  st<vags  project..    6, 078.000 


Colorado  River  Basin  project; 
Central  Artaona  project  Arl- 
lona-New  Mexico 1 1.300,000 


Loan  procrram ; 

Arvln-Edlaon  Water  Storage 
District,  California 1,300,000 

Buttonwlllow  Improvement 
District,  California 

Central  Oregon  Irrigation  Dis- 
trict, Oivgon 

Feather  Watar  District,  Cali- 
fornia    

Halghts  Creek  Irrigation  Co. 
No.  3,  Utah 

Hidalgo  and  Willacy  Oountlee 
Water  Control  and  Improve- 
ment District  No.  1.  Texas.. 

Mitchell  Irrigation  District. 
Nebraska    

Plaieer  Water  Oo..  California. 

Salmon  River  Canal  Co..  Idaho. 

Santa  Maria  Water  Control  and 
Improvement  District.  Tex.. 

Valley  Center  Municipal  Water 
District.   California I.BOO.POO 


1.300,000 
50,000 


300,000 
000,000 


r,  000, 000 

190,000 
60,000 
150,000 

200,000 


Total,^ loan  program B,S40,000 


Total,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion   —  8i,*r4,oao 


Atomic   energy   Commission — Amounts   for 
fiscal  year  1971  in  budget  reserves  pend- 
ing decisions  in  relation  to  t?ie  fiscal  year 
1972  budget 
Operating  expenses: 

Naval  propulsion  reactors M.  800, 000 

Isotopic       powsred      artUdal 

heart — R.  A  D.  program 

RadUtlon       preservation       of 

foods 

Regtilatlon 

Plant  and  capital  equipment: 
Gaseous  diffusion  plants  (pro- 
duction support  faoUltlee  and 
process  equipment  modlflca- 

aon)    .- 16.100.000 

.Addition  to  physlCB  building 
(human  radloblology  fsclllty. 
Argonne  National  Lab.,  Illi- 
nois)     

National  nuclear  sdence  Infor- 
mation center  (planning) 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee 


800,000 


130.000 
900,000 


500.000 
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SENATOR  SPESSARD  HOLLAND 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  view 
from  a  Junior  Senator's  position  gives 
opportunity  to  observe  senior  Senators  in 
their  worlc  and  deliberation.  As  a  Junior 
Senator.  I  buve  oixierved  and  accrued  a 
tremendous  respect  for  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  Spessadd  Holland. 
During  my  3  yean  In  the  Senate.  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
on  the  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee — and  the  8  years  prior  to  that 
as  a  House  Memt)er — I  obser\'ed  and  ap- 
preciated Senator  Holuns's  attitude  and 
work  for  agriculture. 

Senator  Hollahii  is  indeed  worthy  of 
the  praise  he  Is  receiving.  He  has  rep- 
resented his  constituency  In  the  State 
of  Florida  as  well  a.";  the  Nation  with  out- 
standing contributions  in  flood  control. 
water  transportation,  and  conservation. 
He  Is  well  known  as  the  prime  mover  of 
the  Highway  Act  of  1956,  the  basis  for 
our  Interstate  Highway  System  today. 

LKAOSa  IN  AGIXCULTUBS 

But  today,  I  would  call  particular  at- 
tention to  the  many  contributions  Sen- 
ator Holland  has  made  to  agriculture.  As 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  Committee.  Senator  Holland 
has  been  a  leader  In  the  true  sense  of 
the  word. 

As  chairman  of  an  agricultural  sub- 
committee. Senator  Holland  Is  a  rec- 
ognized authority  on  agricultural  credit. 
Through  his  leadership,  the  Farm  Credit 
Board  was  created  and  major  legislative 
changes  were  made  to  make  the  Farm 
Creillt  Administration  an  independent 
functioning  unit,  supervised  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, but  operated  by  the  farmers 
who  own  the  system. 

Later,  with  the  same  responsible  ap- 
proach. Senator  Holland  took  part  in 
writing  legislation  to  expand  operations 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  to 
assist  low-Income  farmers. 

As  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Ap- 
I>roprlatlons  Subcommittee,  Senator 
Holland  has  maintained  a  cautious  eye 
on  these  and  other  programs.  aasurlnK 
their  proper  and  aggresdve  perfonnance. 
aasxABCH  pAcnjTtxs 

Senator  Holland  has  encouraceil  the 
establishment  and  adequate  staffing  of 


many  agricultural  research  facilities  to 
assure  our  future  supplies  of  water,  food, 
and  other  environmental  resources. 
MftSwimMG  oapxas 

His  contributions  to  American  agri- 
culture are  many — and  I  would  be  remiss 
U I  did  not  empbaalie  Senator  Holland's 
expertise  In  the  particular  Add  of  market- 
ing orders.  Rightfully  so,  he  had  worked  ■ 
closely  with  the  milk,  citrus  fruit,  and 
other  special  marketing  orders  and  is 
respected  for  his  knowledge  of  the  proper 
administration  of  these  orders.  He  Is  also 
constantly  alert  to  the  proper  adminis- 
tration of  section  32  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Act,  which  provides  for  dis- 
tribution and  sale  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  of  surplus  foods. 
Much  of  the  food  utilized  in  our  nutri- 
tion programs  come*  from  this  program. 

Yes.  Senator  Stissard  Holland  will 
be  missed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

He  will  be  missed  by  American  farm- 
ers. Be  will  be  missed  by  all  Americans 
concerned  with  sound,  constitutional 
government. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  IS  PROTJD  OP 
OREO  LANDRY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  the  Detroit  Uona  professional 
football  team  qualified  for  the  National 
Football  Conference  playoffs  with  a  20 
to  0  victory  over  the  Green  Bay  Packers. 

The  crucial  factor  In  the  Lions  surge 
Into  the  playoffs  was  the  performance  of 
a  New  Hampshire  native,  quarterback 
Greg  Landry,  who  came  off  the  bench  6 
weeks  ago  to  replace  injin^  starter  Bill 
Munson  and  piloted  his  team  to  five  con- 
secutive victories. 

The  people  of  New  Hampshire  take 
great  pride  in  Greg  Landry  and  In  his 
clutch  performance,  Mr.  President.  This 
flne  young  man.  In  only  his  third  year  of 
professional  football,  has  exhibited  poise, 
coolheadeilness.  courage,  savvy,  and  skill 
far  beyond  his  years  and  experience. 

Greg  Landry  was  a  star  performer  at 
Nashua,  N.H.,  high  school,  then  went  on 
to  even  greater  gridiron  exploits  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts.  There  he 
gained  1,682  yards  rushlns  and  passed 
for  3,113  yards  on  446  completions  over  a 
3-year  span. 

In  1968,  he  was  the  Detroit  Lions'  No. 
1  draft  choice,  and  was  11th  in  the  pro 
football  draft. 

Greg  Landry's  sudden  success  came  as 
no  surprise  to  those  who  have  followed 
his  ctu^er,  or  to  those  who  have  played 
on  the  same  teams. 

Lions'  tight  end  Charlie  Sanders  re- 
cently observed: 

When  be  was  playing  In  his  first  year.  I 
said  he  was  the  best  rookie  quarterback 
around.  He  vras  better  last  season,  and  now 
I  think  be  is  better  than  most  of  the  vet- 
erans. 

Uons*  head  coach  Joe  Schmidt  pats 
It  this  way: 

Landry  is  getting  better  with  each  start 
and  his  confidence  is  really  building  up.  This 
Ud  hss  a  great  future. 

Mr.  Schmidt  has  good  reason  for  such 
confidences   in   his  young  quarterback. 

In  his  flrst  game  as  Mnnson's  replace- 
ment, Greg  Landry  engineered  a  28  to  7 


victory  over  the  San  Francisco  IS'ers, 
throwing  three  touchdown  passes  In  the 
process.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  he 
sparked  the  Lions  to  a  28  to  14  win  over 
the  Oakland  Raiders  and  seasoned  his 
three-touchdown  passing  performance 
with  77  yards  rushing. 

The  following  week.  Landry  led  the 
Lions  to  a  third  straight  win  over  St. 
Louis,  and  on  December  14  sparked  his 
team  to  a  28  to  23  victory  over  the  Los 
Angeles  Rams.  In  that  game  he  threw 
one  touchdown  pass  and  ran  22  yards 
to  set  up  another  score. 

In  last  Sunday's  playoff  position 
clincher  with  Green  Bay,  Landi7  again 
engineered  a  sound  victory  and  added  bis 
own  contribution  of  a  touchdown  pass 
to  Charlie  Sanders. 

Mr.  President,  all  of  New  Hampshire 
is  proud  of  this  young  man  from  Nashua, 
and  we  are  confident  his  career  will  grow 
more  and  more  lustrous  with  each  pass- 
ing year. 


TRIBDTE  TO  SENATOR  HOLLAND 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  hare 
mixed  emotions  today  as  I  Joto  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  Florida's  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator,  SpissAts  Hol- 
land. 

I  am  saddened  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  will  not  be  with  us  In  the  92d  Congress. 
Yet.  at  the  same  time,  I  am  happy  that  he 
is  able  to  return  to  his  beloved  State  of 
Florida.  al(Hig  with  his  charming  wif«. 
Mary,  to  enjoy  life. 

Every  descriptive  term  which  can 
rightfully  be  used  to  complhnent  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  Is  applicable  to  my  friend 
from  Florida.  He  is  able,  articulate,  sin- 
cere, dedicated,  and  principled. 

I  will  never  forget  as  a  new  Senator, 
16  years  ago,  the  wise  counsel  he  gave  me 
on  many  matters.  Throughout  these 
years  I  have  reBed  on  him  for  advice, 
particularly  regarding  agriculture  mat- 
ters about  which  the  Senator  Is  one  of  our 
best  experts,  and  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  which  he  and  I  have  served  to- 
gether for  some  12  years  now. 

During  onr  service  on  Appropriations. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  to  know 
him  and  observe  his  work  In  a  special 
way.  He  Is  a  gentle  soft-spoken  man.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  parliamentary  ability 
and  his  tenacity  In  fighting  for  wliat  he 
believes  In  has  made  him  a  match  for  any 
of  us. 

Fortunately,  our  Ideas  have  coincided 
more  often  than  not.  I  know  of  no  man 
who  has  spoken  up  more  courageously,  or 
reasoned  more  eloquently.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  In  the  Senate  he  loves  so 
much. 

Welda  joins  me  tn  wishing  Mary  and 
Spessaiu)  Holland  a  most  enjoyable  and 
fruitful  retirement. 


THE  18-YEAR-OLD  VOTE 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
today's  5-to-4  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  is  another  outrageous  decision  by 
that  Court. 

Giving  younger  people  the  right  to 
vote  does  not  bother  me — but  wtiat  does 


deeply  concern  me  Is  adults  taking  away 
from  the  individual  citizens  the  right  to 
determine  the  voting  age. 

Through  the  years,  the  voters  them- 
selves have  had  the  right  to  determine 
the  voting  qualiflcatlons.  Four  States 
permitted  voting  at  ages  less  than  21 — 
but  46  States  did  not. 

Now,  by  this  S-to-5  decision,  the  vote 
of  one  man  has  taken  away  the  rights  of 
200  million  Americans  to  determine  vot- 
ing qualiflcatlons. 

Constitutional  government  has  suf- 
fered a  severe  blow.  The  people  have  loot 
more  of  the  power  given  to  the  individual 
citizen  by  the  Constitution 

Any  change  in  the  voting  age  should 
be  made  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
not  by  the  Congress  or  the  C;ourt. 


TRIBDTE  TO  SENATOR  HOLLAND 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  dislike 
to  see  our  good  friend  Senator  Holland 
leave  the  U.S.  Senate.  The  United  States 
needs  his  services. 

In  these  troubled  times,  our  Govern- 
ment can  ill  afford  to  lose  the  services 
of  such  an  individual.  He  is  honest,  able, 
devoted  and  courageous. 

Senator  Holland  Is  an  Individual  of 
principle.  His  entire  public  record  Is  in 
support  of  our  constitutional  system  of 
government,  our  economic  system,  and 
our  American  heritage.  1  will  not  at- 
tempt to  enumerate  all  of  the  public 
service  that  he  has  rendered.  I  merely 
want  to  add  my  name  to  the  list  of  those 
others  who  have  observed  his  work  and 
say  to  him  and  to  his  lovely  wife,  Mrs. 
Holland,  "Well  done." 


MAJOR  OIL  COMPANIES  WIN  AGAIN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
true  that  I  have  opposed  the  tax  loop- 
holes that  allow  gigantic  amounts  of  oil 
company  Income  to  escape  taxation,  but 
the  reason  I  have  done  so  is  that  they 
have  not  accomplished  their  supposed 
goal — to  encourage  exploration. 

I  have  no  objection  to  Incentives  that 
will  encourage  domestlo  exploration. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  tried  to  convince 
the  nnance  Committee  last  year  that  a 
direct  drilling  .subsidy  paid  directly  to 
those  who  drilled  domestically  would  be 
far  more  effective  than  the  present  com- 
plex system  which  only  benefits  the 
major,  international  oil  companies  while 
allowing  the  small,  domestic  drillers  to 
go  bankrupt. 

Unfortunately,  the  major  oil  com- 
panies In  conjunction  with  their  crucially 
located  allies  among  the  Independent 
oilmen  managed  to  kill  the  direct  drilling 
Incentive  program  I  proixjsed. 

The  situation  continues  the  same — the 
Independent  oilmen  are  going  out  of 
business  at  an  Increasingly  rapid  rate 
and  the  major  oil  companies  are  using 
the  subsidies  they  get  from  our  oU  Import 
quota  program  and  foreign  tax  credits  to 
buy  up  the  remaining  pools  of  oil  and  to 
buy  competing  sources  of  energy,  like  the 
coal  and  nuclear  energy  businesses. 

Recently  the  major  oil  companies 
raised  the  price  of  oil  about  25  cents  a 
barrel — a  price  increase  the  President's 
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Council  of  Ecooomlc  Advisers  termed 
"clearly  Inflationary."  Preeldent  Nixon 
then  took  some  steps,  admittedly  Inade- 
quate, to  roll  back  this  price  tncrease 
However,  a  careful  analysis  of  his  action 
shows  that  Its  only  effect  will  be  to  help 
the  major  oil  companies  at  the  expense, 
once  again,  of  the  Independent  oOmen 
Once  again,  the  suppcsed  goal  of  encour- 
aging domestic  eiploratlon  has  been 
thwarted  to  fatten  the  purses  of  the 
major,  international  oil  companies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ted 
Brooks'  article  In  the  Wichita  Eagle  ex- 
plaining the  consequences  of  President 
Nixon's  action  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoio 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcon 
as  follows: 
On  News  Ai<Ai.T9ts — eiiicf  or  Naox's 
OanouMACKOutamtm 
(By  Tad  Bcootx) 
Th«r»  has  been  k  curtons  developnunt.  or 
lack  of  d«Telopm«nt,  In  President  Rlchaztf 
NIxon'B  move  to  Kst  the  validity  of  recent 
crude  oU  ^nd  crude  product  price  IDcreasefl. 
It  baa  been  eoored  by  oU  state  governors. 
denounced  by  domeitlo  producers,  deplored 
by  conaerwtlon  offlclala  and  hisead  at  by  vir- 
tually everyone  In  every  eefment  of  the  m- 
duettry.  except — 

The  large  ansa  who  are  directly  and  Imme- 
diately affected  by  the  orders  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  unleash  production  on 
n.8.  leases  In  the  Oulf  and  let  down  re- 
strictions on  Canadian  oil  exports  mto  the 
VA 

Their  reaction  to  the  order,  other  Indus- 
try people  have  noted,  has  been  a  vast  silence 
that  flgurmtlvely  rtngi  oat  with  unspoken 
^provai. 

Ostensibly,  President  Nixon's  directive  was 
made  to  roll  beck  the  2S-cent  increase  in 
crude  prices  and  recent  Increases  In  prod- 
uct prlcea.  It  has  been  reinterpreted  by  the 
omce  of  aaergency  Preporedneea,  as  nxx* 
of  a  measure  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  new  prices  would  hold  In  a  "free  market." 
Coupled  with  the  lack  of  protest  from  the 
firms  who  established  the  new  prices,  thia 
casts  the  entire  maneuver  In  a  different  light. 
It  now  appears,  to  paj-aphrase  one  Kansan. 
that  "having  accused  the  toi  of  raiding  the 
chicken  house,  they  are  now  letting  him  run 
loose  In  the  farm  yard." 

Whether  Intended  or  not.  the  rotlowIBg  ef- 
fects of  the  order  have  been  projaoted  by 
prodnoers  and  reOnen  In  this  area; 

Additional  prodnotlon  from  n.a.  Oulf 
'""".  almost  all  of  which  Is  owned  by  major. 
Integrated  companies  who  set  prices,  may 
amount  to  as  much  as  3OO.0OO  barrels  dally. 

This  will  flow  Into  their  own  refineries 
through  mutually  owned  pipelines  at  basic 
prodnctlon  eoets  Independent  of  posted 
prices:  lu  wellhead  and  deUvered  ooet  u 
far  below  that  of  delivered  foreign  oB. 

Carrying  the  highest  posted  price  to  the 
nation.  It  cannot  be  eoonomloally  purobaaed 
by  domestic  refiners. 

It  will  supplant  the  demand  for  foreign 
oU  to  the  extent  of  the  mcrease  and  win  thus 
enable  the  tntflmatlonal  Onns  to  continue  to 
refuse  to  swap  dcraeetlc  oil  for  the  quota 
tickets  of  donwstlc  reflnen. 

The  Import  tlcketa  held  by  small  bustness 
refiners  will  continue  to  remain  luelces:  Che 
goal  of  Independent  producers  to  dkare  in 
Import  quotas  will  be  wiped  out. 

Integrated  company  oil  Sowing  m  from 
offshore  wiu  supplant  demand  for  OBstaore 
oil.  partlculsrly  that  of  l»ulstelia  abd  TtaM 
produced  by  small  operators. 

Compoandlng  the  effect,  would  be  tbe  Oow 
frotn  Canada,  wblob  now  amoasts  to  miva 
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than  S0O,000  barrels  daUy.  Although  tba  In- 
terior Department  has  reported  that  this  can 
be  increased  by  but  about  50.000  barrels  dally 
Immediately,  the  government  expreased  the 
hope  that  this  may  be  upped  by  200,000  next 


The  effect,  local  oU  mes  aay.  would  be 
similar  to  thst  of  Inereastng  the  Oow  ttan 
tbe  Oulf.  Tbe  Canadian  tndustiy  too  Is  dom- 
inated by  the  Internationals. 

Canada,  they  note.  producM  about  the 
same  as  it  consumes,  fslUng  short  by  200,000 
barrels  dally.  But  m  practice  n  serves  ss  a 
middleman  for  the  arms-length  Importation 
of  foreign  oil  mto  the  Ofl.—that  Is,  western 
Canadian  ou  of  low  cost  Is  exported  to  the 
U.S.  at  a  relatively  high  (but  lev  than  VS. 
pooUng)  price:  while  an  equal  or  allghtly 
greater  amount  of  low  coet  foreign  oil  Is 
imported  Into  eastern  Canada  to  yield  prod- 
uct prices  higher  than  those   m  U.S. 

The  energy-Industrial  complex  that  dom- 
inates these  operauons— production  m  the 
west  and  Import-refining  m  tfte  east — Is  ttie 
sams  sa  tbat  wtaleh  domlnatw  production 
Importation,  refining  and  marketing  to  tbe 
V.3. 

Inland  U.S.  refineries  will  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  import  the  Canadian  oU  at  an  ad- 
vantage. The  Canadian  postings  are  tUcely 
adjusted  to  reach  the  lafineiy  ga«M  of 
northern  XJS,  refiners  st  shout  10  cents  a 
barrel  less  than  domestic  oil.  The  gathered 
well  price  in  Canads,  roughly  ranges  frr>m 
about  (3.Sg  to  ta.BS  pn  barrel,  dependtag 
on  gravity  and  the  field  source.  Theee  prlc^ 
are  expected  to  rise  soon  m  re^xHose  to  the 
nerw  VS.  posting. 

But  even  at  present  prices,  a  barrel  of 
high-gravity  Canadian  oil  cannot  reach  the 
mldcontJnent  for  less  than  »4  per  barrel,  the 
pipeline  charges  being  more  than  91. 

UB.-Canadlan  exchange  rates,  at  a  disad- 
vantage of  about  seven  cents  on  the  dollar, 
oOectleely  add  nearly  20  cents  a  barrel  to 
the  real  cost  of  purchased  Canadian  oU,  and 
Increase  the  leverage  of  the  International 
producer  by  that  amount.  Canadian  produc- 
tion returns  are  further  augmented  by  a  33 
per  cent  depletion  allowance. 

The  fact  that  condensate-type  oil  Is  cur- 
rently delivered  Into  Oklahoma,  despite  the 
transportation  barrier,  is  not  related  to  the 
general  problem.  The  oil  is  self-produced,  or 
generated  by  trade  on  tbe  Canadian  market, 
and  therefore  flows  at  cost  of  production, 
not  at  the  ncmlal  posted  price,  whatever  It 
may  be. 

Tbe  nanadlan  and  VM.  relatlonahip  la  fur- 
ther mystified  by  an  iatemational  flow  of 
ptoduats.  The  Oil  ft  Oaa  Journal  sets  the 
total  Infiux  of  oansdian  oil  and  products 
into  the  VS.  St  approxlmsteiy  one  milliOD 
barrels  dally.  Canadian  oonsumptloQ  at  the 
product  level  amounts  to  1.4  million  bands 
daUy,  or  100,000  greater  than  prodlKtlon 

It  Inevltahly  foLh>ws,  some  obeai  lais  aay, 
that  the  preeent  condition  is  one  that  ac- 
commodates the  interests  of  international 
firms  rather  than  that  of  either  Canada  or 
the  U.S.  The  commercial  advantage  of  be- 
ing m  the  middle  of  both  an  export  system 
that  creates  Canadian  scarcity  and  an  im- 
port system  thst  then  sattsfiee  the  engineered 
demand  Is  too  obvious  for  comment. 

It  is  unknown  to  whst  extent  both  Cana- 
dian and  Oulf  crude  may  supplant  onshore 
production  In  the  contiguous  states.  It  Is  un- 
known to  what  extent,  if  any,  ttils  would  ef- 
fect prices,  since  the  record  shows  these 
hsve  been  malntamed  st  levels  mdependent 
of  supply  and  demand  for  20-odd  years. 

But  such  negative  effecu  that  do  o«ur  will 
fall  entirely  npon  the  small  business  segment 
of  the  VB.  oil  mdustry.  Hence  there  Is  some 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  sdmlnlstratkm  Is 
really  trying  to  contain  ths  large  mugratad 
firms  or  Is  unwittingly  uutalling  them  In  an 
unaaaailable  poelUon  as  arbiters  of  Kortta 
American  supplies  and  prteea. 


MAN  IN  THB  MIDDUS 
Mr.  BCCm.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Biookx)  spoke  on 
our  Nation's  plani  to  mark  the  200th  an- 
niversary. 

Many  of  ps  are  deeply  concerned  with 
what  type  of  observance  will  be  hdd  in 
Phlladdphla,  its  oosts  and  other  perti- 
nent facta.  President  Nixon  also  shares 
this  concern.  He  has  named  a  special 
coordinator  who  will  report  directly  to 
him.  I  am  pleased  to  see  this  happen  for 
two  r«Mon»:  First,  such  liaison  wfll  In- 
sure total  cooperation  and  improve  com- 
munications between  those  Involved 
Second,  the  gentleman  the  President  has 
selected  was  once  on  my  staff  and  Is  an 
ideal  selection.  Since  leaving  me  for  even 
greater  challenges,  he  has  been  doing  an 
exceptional  Job  as  the  Administrator  of 
the  Oeneral  Services  Administration. 

Of  course,  the  coordinator  for  the 
Pr«ident  and  the  man  who  will  play  a 
strong  hand  In  marking  the  Nation's 
200th  anniversary  is  Bob  Kunzlg. 

I  ask  UDOolBious  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricoao  an  editorial  from 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  applauding  his 
appointment  by  President  Nixon. 

There  being  no  objeeUon,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows : 

MaK  Df  THB  MnwLX 

We  welcome  the  news  that  Robert  Kun- 
Mg  has  been  named  a  special  assistant  to 
President  Nixon  to  coordinate  plans  m 
Washington  for  the  Bicentennial. 

Bo»>  KunUg,  of  course,  needs  no  Introduo- 
tlon  to  PhUadelphlans.  To  aay  that  this  for- 
m«  resident  "retains  a  keen  mterest  to 
Pennsylvania  matters,"  as  one  Washington 
oflldal  did.  Is  to  understate  the  case.  He 
brings  to  the  role  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  city  and  the  sute  but  a  genuine  affection 
for  both. 

Squally  important,  he  knows  bla  way 
around  Washington  and  la  well  known  there 
Hla  service  on  the  staff  of  Senator  Boott 
made  him  a  familiar  figure  on  Capitol  HIU- 
in  his  present  pceitlon  as  head  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  AdmlnistraUon  he  has  dealt 
with  au  the  executive  departments  at  tbe 
highest  levels;  and,  crucially,  he  has  that 
aU-lmportant  entree  at  the  White  House. 

We  congratulate  both  the  Preeldent  and 
»0,  Kunslg.  It  Is  a  good  appointment  which 
should  do  much  to  enhance  communications 
and  cooperation  between  Philadelphia  and 
Washington  In  morlsg  the  Blcenteonial 
along. 


OCEAN  DtJMPINQ 
Mr,  MONDALE.  Mr,  President,  the 
discovery  of  mercury — a  potentially  le- 
thal element — in  significant  quantities 
In  deep  sea  tuna  is  an  alarming  Indica- 
tion of  the  pollution  damage  that  hai 
already  been  done  to  the  supposedly  in- 
vulnerable ocean  enylronment.  Add  to 
thla  the  oil  spills,  the  pesticides,  sewage, 
and  other  wastes  that  are  being  dumped 
In  massive  quantities  Into  the  sea,  and 
we  can  see  the  stage  being  set  for  an 
ecological — and  human — disaster  of 
worldwide  proportions. 

In  a  speech  January  IS,  the  flist  day 
of  this  CoDgress'  second  session,  Wiscon- 
sin Seiator  Qatlovi  Nxuoh  called  on 
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this  oountry  to  adopt  a  tough  new  na- 
tional policy  to  protect  the  ocean  en- 
vironmental from  further  assault.  On 
February  19,  he  Introduced  the  first  legis- 
lation to  spell  out  and  establish  such 
a  policy.  Among  other  things,  the  hUl, 
the  Marine  Environment  and  Pollntlcai 
(Control  Act,  which  I  was  glad  to  ooipon- 
■or,  would  halt  the  dumping  of  wastes 
into  the  sea  and  the  Qreat  Lakes  from 
the  United  States  by  1978, 

Lost  week,  Senator  Nxlsoh  announced 
that  he  win  reintroduce  this  Important 
measure  early  In  the  next  Congress.  And 
with  him,  I  would  hope  that  the  extreme- 
ly Important  concern  of  halting  the 
abuse  of  the  fragile  sea  would  be  among 
the  Items  at  the  top  of  the  agenda  for 
the  next  Congress, 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  tmanlmous  con- 
sent that  an  excellent  report  by  Walter 
Cronklte  last  we^  on  the  Imjdleatlons 
<rf  the  discovery  of  mercury  in  deep  sea 
tuna  and  on  the  efforts  of  Senator  Nxl- 
»ow  to  get  this  country  committed  to 
stopping  the  destruction  of  the  sea  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcou 
as  follows; 

CBS  Radio  Nrrwoaa — ^WsLTxa  Cboks:it« 

Raroamra 
Mr.  (>oHKrr«.  This  is  Walter  Cronklte  re- 
porting with  news  and  analysis  for  CBS  News. 
Tan  months  ago.  Senator  Oaylord  Nelson  of 
Wlaconsm  called  for  adoption  at  a  National 
Oceana  Policy  to  prevent  what  be  celled  the 
greatest  potential  cnvironmentftl  disaster  of 
all — pollution  of  tbe  sea,  Tbe  oceans  support 
life  on  tills  planet;  tiny  ocean  plants  far  at 
eea  produce  the  oxygen  we  breathe.  And  with 
proepecta  that  the  world's  population  will  be 
doubled  m  the  next  thirty  years,  the  oceans 
have  emerged  as  an  ultimate  source  of  food 
supply  as  well.  But  now,  with  the  discovery 
of  tmaccepubiy  lilgh  amounts  of  poisonous 
mercury  m  deep  ocean  tuna  fish,  the  ques- 
tion Is  raised:  Are  tlia  oceans  themselves 
threatened  by  man's  pollutlonf  If  so,  we're 
to  more  trouble  than  we  thought. 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  stresses 
that  even  though  It  Is  ptUUng  almcet  a  mil- 
lion cans  of  tuna  fish  off  the  shelves  because 
oC  high  mercury  levels,  that  doesnt  mean 
It's  not  safe  to  oonUnue  to  eat  tuna  fish,  A 
person  would  have  to  eat  sonaething  like  two 
cans  a  day  for  a  year  before  he'd  be  to  seri- 
ous trouble. 

But  it's  not  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
to  eat  mercury-tainted  tuna  that's  the  main 
oonoem.  There  are  other  qoeetlons.  How  did 
the  poisonous  mercury  find  Its  way  Into  the 
deep  oceans  to  the  first  place?  What  else  has 
It  affected?  What  about  those  oxygen-pro- 
ducing phytopiankton,  for  example? 

Uan  has  been  dumping  mercury  into  the 
environment  ever  since  the  Industris]  Age 
began.  And  one  estimate  Is  that  we  release 
four  to  five  thousand  totis  of  mercury  toto 
the  environment  each  year.  Until  now  It  has 
been  assumed  that  most  of  that  mercury  did 
iU  damage  fairly  cloee  to  the  spot  where  it 
was  dumped.  Now,  however.  It  appears  the 
problem  has  spread  from  fresh  water  lakes 
and  rivers  and  off-shore  areas  to  the  deep 
oceans,  although  there  is  eome  queetlon  as 
to  whether  the  mercury  in  the  tuna  fish  same 
from  man's  pollution  or  from  natural  de- 
posits of  mercury  on  the  ocean  floor 

Environmentalists,  at  any  rate,  are  pre- 
pared to  assume  the  worst.  Senator  Nelson 
will  be  resubmitting  his  proposal  tor  a  Na- 
tional Oceans  Policy  to  the  next  session  of 
Oongrees.  And  he  also  urges  that  the  United 
states  take  up  the  problem  at  the  1»T2  World 
Oeoferaaoe  on  the  Bnvtroameot  la  8«a«k- 
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bolm.  Bran  befon  thm  quartlon  of  mercarj 
oonUmlnatlon  waa  rftUed,  Kel«oa  wu  oon- 
oemed  about  oco&n  poUudon.  In  the  curreot 
laaue  of  Playboy  Ma^aianf,  for  example,  be 
writes  that  unrestricted  dumping  of  vv^rj- 
thlng  from  nerve  gas  to  used  can  has  turned 
the  ocean  Into  tbe  "traah  can  for  the  world  " 
And  he  notea  that  aolentlAte  say  that  U  vuoh 
pr«t4oM  ftn  not  stepped,  oJl  pro<luctl»«  ocean 
life  wlU  be  deetroyed  within  Um  next  fifty 
yaara.  S«nator  Nelaon  aaya  dtMlocun  of  mer- 
cury In  deep  sea  tuna  Just  Inenaaes  that 
alarming  poaelblUty. 

This  bM  been  Walter  Cmxtkltm  reportinc 
tor  CBS  Badio.  ^^ 


THB  REVEREND  SJZABETH  PLATZ 

Mr.  UATHIAS.  Mr.  Presldoit,  as  we 
srapple  with  legislative  comfriezltlea  that 
at  times  appear  insurmountable.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  my  coUeagtiea  to  an  event  of  a 
different  sort  that  offers  hoi)c  for  the 
future,  reinforces  our  confidence  In  our 
own  ability  to  attain  oonstructive  change 
as  well  as  being  of  great  historical  In- 
terest. At  College  Park,  Md..  for  the  first 
time  In  the  history  of  this  hemisphere, 
a  woman  has  been  ordained  as  a  minister 
of  the  Lutheran  Church.  After  5  years  as 
associate  chaplain  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  Elizabeth  A.  Flats  has 
achieved  this  singular  distinction.  The 
Washington  Evening  Star  on  Friday, 
December  18,  remarked  tliat: 

The  religion  of  Europe  and  America  has, 
almost  from  Its  beginnlnga.  oeparated  IteeJf 
from  the  wisdom  and  the  compoaelon  of  one 
half  of  the  human  r»oe.  The  ordination  of 
Elizabeth  Plate  la  a  welcome  sign  of  the 
end  of  that  particular  alienation. 

Millions  of  Americans  wUl  want  to  Join 
in  the  expression  of  those  sentiments.  I 
esk  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial 
from  the  Washington  Evening  Star  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  foUows: 

Woman   or   Ood 

With  tbe  laying  on  of  hands  and  the  call- 
Ing  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Elisabeth  A.  PlaU 
was  ordained  recently  at  College  Park  as  this 
bemlsphere'i  first  wctuan  minister  in  the 
Lutheran  Church. 

Tbe  Reverend  Plata  haa  aerved  aa  aaaoclate 
chaplain  at  tbe  nearby  University  of  ICary- 
land  for  tbe  last  five  years. 

Undoubtedly,  her  ordination,  her  ability 
to  preside  at  worship— ahe  celebrated  the 
eucharlst  Immediately  following  her  ordina- 
tion—wUl  deepen  and  widen  her  service  to 
the  Maryland  studenta. 

But  there  is  a  larger  sign  I  nonce  to  her 
micoess  in  obtaining  ordination  and  to  the 
act  of  the  Maryland  Synod  In  confebing  It 
upon  her.  That  act  Is  a  recognition  of  the 
ordlnand's  achievement  in  theological  study 
and  In  personal  dedication.  But  it  la  also  an 
achievement  for  the  Synod,  for  the  Lutheran 
Church  and  for  Christianity,  an  acblevement 
symboUsed  In  the  change  Of  the  formula  from 
"man"  to  "person." 

It  Is,  after  all,  th?  pereon  that  r«llglon 
la  oosoemed  with.  PnestessM  and  propti- 
etMMs  were  oomznon  enough  in  the  an- 
tique world,  one  reason,  no  doubt,  for  their 
strange  ahwnoe  in  Christianity.  TM  re- 
ligion of  Europe  and  America  has,  almost 
from  lu  beginnings,  aeparated  Itself  from  the 
wisdom  and  tbe  compassion  of  one-haif  of 
the  human  race.  The  ordlnatlan  of  SUaabeth 
Plata  Is  a  welcome  sign  of  the  end  of  that 
particular  altenatlOB. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION'S  HIGH-SPEED  GROUND 
TEST  CENTER  IN  PUEBLO 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Pregldent.  MylM  B. 
Mitchell,  the  Director  of  the  Ofltae  of 
High-Speed  Ground  Traniportatlon  yes- 
tesdfty  spoke  to  the  Pueblo  C^uuzibtf  of 
Commerce.  His  speech  was  most  enlight- 
ening. It  details  for  the  first  time  some 
of  the  more  specific  plans  of  the  E)epart- 
ment  of  Transportation  in  relation  to 
the  test  track. 

I  was  particularly  pleaaed  to  note,  as 
Mr.  MltcheU  explains,  that  the  National 
Highway  Safety  Bureau  is  now  also  In- 
terested In  the  test  facility  as  a  poad- 
bnity  for  some  of  Its  activities. 

Becauae  the  test  center  has  created 
QAUoaal  tntereet,  I  am  sure  my  ool- 
leftguM  want  to  read  the  text  of  Mr 
Mylea  Mitchell's  addma. 

Por  that  recuon.  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 
aeot  that  It  be  included  la-^tSie  Rkcohs 
at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

Ascntns  ST  Mnas  B.  ItrrOHau. 
There  Is  a  great  deal  of  interest — not  only 
In  Colorado — but  throughout  the  country  In 
the    Department    of    TYanaportatlon's    High 
Speed  around  Te«t  Center  In  Pueblo. 

As  is  customary  In  such  large  undertak- 
ings. It  is  virtually  Impoealble  to  predict  the 
long-range  Impact  of  our  test  site  actlvltiee 
on  transportation  or  project  the  economic 
effecta  on  transportation  support  Industries. 
That  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  suoeess  we 
realize  from  our  reeearcb  and  development 
programs  here  at  Pueblo.  It  is  also  worth- 
while to  remember  that  this  Is  the  flrst  such 
ground  transportation  center  In  the  world 
embracing  as  it  does  conventional  rail  t«ch- 
nology  testing  prognuns  with  development 
of  sophisticated  new  systems  such  as  the 
tracked  air  cushion  vehicle. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  provide  you  with 
some  insights  into  what  ties  ahead  in  the 
Immediate  future.  But  first,  let  me  briefly 
slcetoh  for  you  the  management  structuis 
of  the  Test  Center  and  how  tliLs  team  will 
function  witlxlQ  tbe  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

Tbe  Test  Center  Is  being  managed  by  the 
OOce  of  EUgh  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion— a  part  of  the  Federal  Railroad  Admin- 
istration. The  PRA  Is  one  of  six  operating  ad- 
ministrations within  the  Department.  Ths 
others  are  the  Urban  Mass  Tran^>ortatioo 
Admin latratlon.  the  Federal  Highway  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  ArlaUon  Administra- 
tion, the  Coast  Quard  and  tbe  St.  La«-renoe 
Seaway.  There  are  other  groups  within  tbe 
Department  which  are  not  defined  as  opera- 
tional, but  which  have  a  continuing  interest 
in  our  activities  here.  One  such  group,  the 
National  Highway  Safety  Bureau,  waa  hne 
yestsrday  to  inspect  the  axea  and  to  assees 
its  potential  in  tbelr  activities. 

FKA.  UMTA.  and  PHWA  ban  one  com- 
mem,  primary  interest;  e«oh  Is  ooDoemed 
with  ground  transportation.  Thus,  UMTA. 
and  PHWA  are  also  Interested  In  tbe  Test 
Center  and  bow  they  might  further  their 
own  miastone  through  Its  ose.  J  am  eure  you 
oan  reeogniae  tbe  aenae  this  matoee  in  avoid- 
ing oust  dttpUoatloas  and  pcomottog  coopera- 
tion between  tte  admlciatTatlona.  Parcn- 
tbetloally.  Secretary  Voipe  has  announced 
tbat  In  1971-  tlM  Departmenc  plans  to  pre- 
sent l«s  MatlODal  Transportation  Policy  re». 
omiHimiiltioni  Naturmlly,  any  such  recom- 
mendations wlU  be  graat2y  dependent  on  ef- 
fldsntty  meehmg  tbe  various  modes  of  trans- 
portatton.  ^      ^  i.- 

x^^    -aoc  : 
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It  la  thla  effort — tlu  rtrtlnlng  of  National 
TnuuportatloQ  PoUey  OoaU — tbat  ta  the 
promise  and  challenge  of  Pueblo.  It  Is  here 
that  we  will  push  our  existing  ground  trana- 
portaiclon  ayatema  aucb  as  raiIroa4i  to  their 
Unilta  of  efficiency.  And  It  la  here  that  we 
wtu  b*  ccjocurrently  developing  aew  eyatama 
auoh  aa  the  tracked  air  ctiahion  yehlole 
wblch  will  ellmtoata  aome  of  the  probleroe 
of  the  paat. 

I  have  been  aaked — "What  la  the  future  In 
all  thla  for  the  Nation's  transportation  net- 
work and  the  many  Induatrlee  that  have 
aupplled  It  In  the  past  and  thoee  Just  enter- 
ing the  ground  transportation  Held,  anch  as 
the  Asroepace  Industry?**  My  beat  answer  la 
the  future  of  ground  transportation  la  aa  big 
aa  tb*  problem.  And  an  easy  way  to  vlsuallae 
the  problem  la  to  realise  that  our  eattmatea 
are  that,  In  thla  country  alone,  we  must 
double  our  present  transportation  capacity 
by  1090.  In  short,  we  need  twice  the  capabll- 
t^  we  bare  created  alnc«  the  IVatlon  was 
rounded.  Here  at  tb*  Teat  Center  w«  hope  to 
develop  many  og  the  tools  to  do  thla  In  ground 


We  have  under  construction  now  a  track 
at  the  Center  for  a  linear  Induction  test 
vehicle  to  ran  up  to  300  mllea  per  hour.  By 
Bfarch  197>.  we  hope  to  have  completed  a 
portion  at  the  21.7  mile  ova]  guldeway  for 
teetlnf  an  advanced  tracked  air  cushion 
vehicle  up  to  300  mph.  But  let  me  point 
out  that  In  the  same  period,  we  also  ex- 
pect to  have  combined  theee  two  concepts 
of  Buapenalon  and  propulsion  In  somewhat 
almpllfled  form  In  a  series  of  vehicles  that 
will  be  running  along  the  route  of  the  San 
Diego  Freeway  In  Loe  Angeles  at  around  ISO 
mllea  per  hour.  This  16-mlle  system  will 
operate  between  Loe  Angeles  International 
Airport  and  th  San  Penmndo  Valley.  So.  It 
la  readily  apparent  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  exotic,  science  Action  concepts  that  are 
years  downstream,  but  of  systems  baaed  on 
lound.  proven  engineering  prlnclplea  that 
can.  and  win,  be  turned  Into  hardware  as 
experience  at  the  Test  Center  and  elnewhere 
warrants  the  Investments.  After  all.  our  bual- 
neas  la  moving  people  and  gooda  and  the 
Test  Center  Is  the  mcttns  to  that  end. 

Before  getting  Into  planning  details  for 
the  Test  Center  over  the  next  Ave  yean,  let 
me  clear  up  some  points  about  reeearch  and 
development,  and  how  it  works  spedflcaUy 
In  Oovemment  progmina. 

In  general.  It  la  poaslble  to  define  reeearch 
and  development  goals.  But  not  the  spedflc 
routes  that  may  be  ultimately  used  to  reach 
theee  goals  over  a  period  such  as  five  yeara. 
Accortllngly.  periodic  evaluations  of  various 
alternatives  nnist  be  msde — the  least  prom- 
ising routes  discarded,  the  more  promising 
strengthened  In  terms  of  money  and  effort. 
Hi  Oovemment  research  and  development, 
our  efforts  undergo  constant  review,  not  only 
wtthln  the  Administration  Itself,  but  by  the 
OOngresB  as  well.  And  as  all  of  you  know, 
the  Oongresa  controls  our  purse  strings  and 
must  evaluate  our  programs  and  their  prog- 
greaa  each  year.  In  this  respect,  may  I  point 
out  the  high  speed  ground  program  has  no 
more  effective  champions  than  your  distin- 
guished senior  Senator.  Oordon  AUott.  and 
hla  able  staff.  The  people  of  Colorado  and  ot 
the  entire  Nation  owe  Senator  Allot*  a  oon- 
slderable  debt  for  his  forceful  woek  In  tbe 
Held  of  ground  transportation. 

With  the  clear  tmderatandlng  that  theae 
aooDomic  impact  eatlmataa  are  Juat  that  and 
snbject  to  engineering  and  economic  reviews, 
let  ma  give  you  our  projeotlona  of  aotlvltses 
at  tte  Teat  centv  In  ttie  next  few  jmn  and 
bow  tl&ey  will  Bffaot  Pueblo. 

An  Initial  contiaot  tor  •TM.OOD  for  gnd- 
iBg  nlna  allea  of  the  linear  indnetloo  -vahl- 
ele  taat  track,  which  we  announced  taat  Au- 
glKt,  haa  been  oomplated. 

Our  seoond  oontraot  for  tTra.oOO  for  plac- 
ing track  on  the  previously  graded  roadbed 
la  now  under  oonitnictlon  and  we  expect  to 


complete  It  in  January.  T1i«  contractor  Is 
employing  an'  average  of  about  SS  man — 
moet  of  them  drawn  from  the  local  labor 
pool. 

A  third  contiaot — which  la  being  bandied 
by  the  Garrett  Corporation  which  built  the 
UM  Teat  Vehicle — calla  for  Installation  on 
the  test  track  of  a  reaction  rail.  Garrett  will 
use  a  sub-contractor  for  this  work  scheduled 
to  start  In  February  and  completed  by  April, 
with  a  looal  employment  of  about  two  dozen 
men. 

We  will  require  a  temporary  support  facil- 
ity for  the  UM.  This  tOO.OOO  building  we  will 
need  by  next  March  and  work  on  It  will  re- 
quire about  10  to  IS  mea. 

We  will  require  a  permanent  support 
structure  to  house  administrative  ofljces  and 
other  facilities.  We  estimate  this  building,  to 
be  started  In  April  of  nert  year  and  com- 
pleted six  months  later,  will  coat  about 
t4S0.000, 

We  are  presently  drawing  up  pluu  for  por- 
tions of  the  earth  fill  work  for  which  we  ex- 
pect to  advertise  blda  In  the  spring.  About  40 
men  wm  be  required  In  that  work  force. 

A  major  structure  to  house  our  rail 
dynamics  laboratory  and  service  our  test 
vehicles  muat  be  built.  We  hope  this  93  mil- 
lion buBdlng  wUl  be  started  next  summer 
with   completion  tbe  following  summer. 

We  Bl«o  must  build  a  guldeway  for  our 
tracked  air  cushion  vehicle.  We  estimate  this 
will  cost  *3  million.  Wo  want  to  start  It  next 
March  and  complete  It  next  October,  This 
should  provide  employment  for  about  78 
men.  Later  on,  we  expect  to  extend  this 
guldeway  to  an  oval,  11,7  mSe  loop, 

I  should  note  In  passing  In  connection 
with  my  remarks  earlier  on  the  uncertainties 
of  reaeaivh  and  development,  we  will  make  a 
determination  on  wiwtber  or  not  to  extend 
our  LIM  test  track  after  alx  montha  of  test- 
ing. This  decision.  If  made  In  favor  of  ex- 
tension, would  mean  another  small  track 
construction  contract. 

Finally.  I  will  emphaatse  that  you  prob- 
ably will  b*  aeelng  eome  hew  people  In  your 
area  sent  here  by  contractors  working  on  a 
variety  of  technical  projects  Involved  In 
our  programs,  as  well  as  more  Government 
people  who  will  Join  Glenn  RIeff  In  Pueblo. 
We  expect  that  theae  highly  skilled  engl- 
neeta  will  he  welcomed  aa  we  were,  even  If 
their  numbers  grow  to  more  than  100, 

Thla,  then,  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to 
predict,  will  be  the  Immediate  Impact  of  the 
Teat  Center  on  Pueblo.  Aa  Oovemment  goes. 
It  may  not  aeem  vast  In  terms  of  people  or 
huge  facilities.  The  emphasis  here  ultimately 
will  be  on  brains,  not  brawn  as  exemplified 
by  a  large,  unakllled  labor  force. 

But  we  think  It  will  be  an  exciting  place — 
one  which  will  draw  and  retain  the  Interest 
of  much  of  the  world  m  learning  what  the 
0nlt«d  States  Is  doing  about  bettering  sur- 
face transportation.  Just  as,  obviously,  It 
will  be  a  magnet  to  those  Industries  which 
are  aeeklng  tbe  challenges  we  wUI  confront. 

We  are  happy  to  be  In  Puablo. 

I  Iwpe  you  will  be  equally  b|^py  to  have 
us  iMre. 


DISnNOUISHED  MAJOBITT  LEAD- 
ER TAKES  UP  PIOHT  FOR  VICTIMS 
OP  CRIME  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President. 
last  lliiirsday,  tt^e  dlstinguJ.sbed  major- 
ity leader  of  tiie  Seoate.  Senator  Mans- 
field. Introduced  S.  4576,  the  Criminal  In- 
jaries  Conipensatlpn  Act  of  1971.  I  regret 
that  a  prevloife  commitment  prevented 
roe  from  being  present  on  that  oc<:aslon, 
tor  X  ^ould  truly  have  U)ced  to  be  able  to 
eompUment  him  in  person  at  that  time 
for  hl.s  foresight  and  vlalon  in  introduc- 
ing this  piece  of  legklation. 


I  have  sponsored  similar  legislation 
since  the  first  session  of  the  89th  Con- 
gress when  I  intrtxluced  8.  2155.  Tills  bill 
was  not  passed  and  in  the  90th  Congress, 
I  introduced  an  improved  bill,  8.  64«.  In 
the  current  ConBreas.  I  intrtxluced  8.  ». 
the  Criminal  Injuries  Compensatloii  Act 
of  1969.  and  8.  2938,  tbe  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Criminal  Injuries  Compensation 
Act.  This  latter  bill  applies  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  only. 

On  December  9.  19fl9,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  chaired  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Maryland,  Senator  Ttd- 
mos,  held  hearings  on  my  bill.  S.  2936, 
At  this  hearing,  the  bill  received  strong 
support  from  such  authorities  on  crimi- 
nal Justice  as  Congressman  Abner  Mkta 
of  Illinois,  Dean  Page  Keeton  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  School  of  Law,  Prof, 
Norval  Morris,  professor  of  law  and  di- 
rector of  the  Center  for  Studies  in  Crim- 
inal Justice  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Prof,  Gilbert  Gels  of  the  School  of 
Criminal  Justice  at  the  State  University 
of  New  Yorlc, 

I  have  also  authored  many  articles  on 
the  subject  of  victim  compensation,  the 
most  recent  of  which  appeared  in  the 
University  of  Southern  California  Law 
Review.  Five  States,  New  Yorlc,  Califor- 
nia, Hawaii,  Maryland,  and  Massachu- 
setts as  well  as  New  Zealand  and  Great 
Britain  have  adopted  victim  compensa- 
tion plans  into  their  criminal  Justice  sys- 
tems. For  the  past  6  years.  I  have  been 
urging  that  the  United  States  follow  the 
lead  of  these  other  Jurisdictions  and 
adopt  such  a  plan.  It  is  heartening  to 
know  that  my  hope  will  not  die  when  I 
leave  the  Senate  at  the  end  of  this  Con- 
gress and  that  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  of  the  Senate  will  talce  up  the 
fltrht  after  I  am  gone. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  THE  COAST  GUARD 

Mr,  PELL.  Mr.  President,  as  a  Coast 
Guard  Reserve  officer,  and  as  one  whose 
son  is  a  Coast  Guaid  officer,  I  have  been 
particularly  grieved  at  the  tragic  error 
made  by  the  Coast  Guard  in  its  handling 
of  the  attemirted  defection  to  the  United 
States  by  a  Lithuanian  seaman  off 
Martha's  Vineyard  on  November  23,  1 
have  previously  stated — on  December  9 — 
here  in  the  Senate  my  views  on  this  in- 
cident, and  my  thoughts  on  how  repeti- 
tion of  such  an  incident  might  be 
avtjlded, 

I  think  it  would  ise  most  unfortunate, 
and  unfair  to  the  Coast  Guard,  however, 
if  that  service  were  to  tie  Judged  on  the 
basis  of  that  one  incident  Instead,  I 
would  hope  that  this  error,  dreadful  as 
it  was,  would  be  placed  in  the  perspective 
of  the  Coast  Ouartl's  record  of  saving 
lives,  helping  defectors,  and  providing 
selfless,  sensitive  service  to  our  country. 

Indeed,  in  the  specific  area  of  provid- 
ing assistance  to  defectors  seekiag  asylum 
in  this  country,  the  Coast  Guard,  with 
only  38,000  people,  has  a  truly  remark- 
able record.  During  the  fmst  12  years,  it 
has  given  direct  assistance  to  14,631  ref- 
ugees who  fled  their  homes  in  CMtA 
seeking  haven  and  protection  in  the 
United  States.  These  refugees  have  either 
been  on  small  vessels  that  fled  Cuba  and 
were  escorted  into  U5.  ports  by  the  Coast 


Guard,  or  were  transferred  to  Coast 
Guard  vessels  from  merchant  sliips  that 
picked  up  the  refugees  at  sea,  or  in  some 
cases  the  refugees  were  literally  rescued 
from  the  waters  of  the  Florida  straits  by 
the  Coast  Guard, 

During  the  past  year  alone,  270  defec- 
tors from  Cuba  have  been  assisted  by  the 
Coast  Guard  In  reaciilng  the  sale  haven 
of  the  United  States. 

But  even  this  impressive  record  is  not 
fully  representative  of  the  Coast  Guard's 
day-and-night,  year-around  service  to 
our  country.  During  fiscal  year  1970,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  Coast  Guard  re- 
sponded to  some  50,000  requests  for  as- 
sistance, aided  about  12S,0C0  persons,  and 
saved  the  lives  of  3,764  persons  In  addi- 
tion, the  Coast  Guard  aided  vessels  and 
aircraft  with  an  estimated  property  value 
of  «2.1  billion. 

On  the  very  day  of  the  unfortunate  In- 
cident off  Martha's  Vineyard,  we  find — 
Two  Coast  Guanl  icebreakers,  the 
Bwrton  Uland  and  Staten  Island,  were 
en  route  to  a  vital  mission  in  the  remote 
Antarctic.  Their  ice  breaking  capability 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  Operation 
Deep  Freeze,  the  annual  scientific  mis- 
sion of  the  United  States  at  the  South 
Pole. 

At  six  far  removed  locations  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  six  Coast 
Guard  cutters  stood  lonely  vigils  collect- 
ing vital  weather  and  oceanographic 
data.  Their  capability  to  provide  mid- 
ocean  rescue  service  gave  an  extra  meas- 
ure of  safety  to  passengers  on  the  sea 
or  in  the  air. 

Off  the  California  coast,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Noyo  River,  two  men  were  saved 
after  their  boat  capsized  crossing  the 
rough  bv.  A  16-foot  Coast  Guard  boat 
rushed  to  the  scene  and  found  one  man 
floating  face  down  in  the  water.  A  Coast 
Guard  seaman  applied  mouth-to-mouth 
Tesuscitetion  and  revived  the  man.  The 
second  man  was  pulled  to  safety  off  the 
Jetty. 

Off  tbe  Florida  coast.  Coast  Guard 
cutters  and  aircraft  patrolled  and 
watched  for  Cuban  refugees,  although 
none  of  the  Cuban  14.631  refugees  res- 
cued or  assisted  by  the  Coast  Guard  was 
plucked  out  of  the  ocean  that  particular 
day. 

Far  to  the  north,  off  Greenland,  the 
Coast  Guard  icebreaker  WestvAnd  was 
en  routa  to  a  iwint  off  Thule,  Greenland, 
to  assist  in  the  repair  of  an  undersea 
cable,  a  vital  communications  link  with 
the  VS.  Air  Force  base  at  Thule. 

Off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  Coast 
Guard  aircraft,  a  helicopter  and  a  C-130 
transport,  teamed  up  with  a  Coast  Guard 
44-foot  rescue  boat  to  save  three  people 
disabled  in  a  19-foot  pleasure  boat.  The 
transmrt  located  the  disabled  boat  In 
darkness.  The  44-foot  boat  was  unable  to 
reach  the  pleasure  craft  in  shallow  water, 
so  the  helicopter  was  called  in  to  assist. 
The  helicopter  towed  the  boat  to  deeper 
water  where  the  Coast  Guard  rescue  boat 
took  over.  By  early  morning,  all  were 
safe  in  port. 

Far  across  the  Pacific  four  Coast  Guard 
cutters  were  patrolling  off  the  coast  of 
South  Vietnam  to  prevent  enemy  forces 
from  using  water  supply  routes.  Just  3 
weeks  ago,  two  of  these  cutters,  the  Ruah 


and  the  Sherman,  teamed  up  with  a  Navy 
minesweeper  to  sink  an  enejny  ship 
loaded  with  guns  and  ammunition. 

Those  are  Just  a  few  examples  of  what 
the  Coast  Guard  was  doing  on  the  diay 
of  the  Vigitant  incident.  By  no  means 
do  these  examples  give  a  complete  pic- 
ture of  Coast  Guard  activities.  But  they 
•  serve  to  show  the  kind  of  work  the  Coast 
Guard  performs  every  day.  in  ail  seasons, 
all  around  the  world.  ITie  Coast  Guard 
has  a  marvelous  record.  For  over  180 
years,  the  Coast  Guard  has  served  our 
Nation  capably,  steadfastly,  and  hero- 
ically in  peace  and  in  war.  Let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  this  fact. 

The  Coast  Guard  should  t)e  given  cred- 
it for  its  fine  record,  just  as  surely  as 
it  has  assumed  the  responsibility  when  it 
has  erred, 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  a  listing  of  statistics  indic- 
ative of  the  Coast  Guard's  record  of  serv- 
ice. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  also,  that  a 
letter  to  the  editor  by  Dr,  Prank  B. 
Mark,  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  Thursday.  Deceml>er 
17,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matarial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Bbttmatsi   Flacai.   Yxaa    1970   COASr   Ouaao 
ScaacH  Am  Rxscux  Brroara 

Niunber  of  responaes  (casea) — 60,000. 

Aaalsted — 12fi,000  parsons. 

Saved  an  estimated  3,764  Uves. 

Aldad  veaaala  and  aircraft  valued  at  ta.!. 

Xw  Dxrxtraa  op  CO 

As  a  former  refugee  whose  fate  would 
surely  liave  been  sealed  liad  my  family  re- 
mained In  Naxl  Oermany,  Z  am  obviously 
distressed  by  the  recent  episode  regarding 
the  Lithuanian  defector,  particularly  If  the 
facts  are  as  we  are  led  to  believe  by  the 
news  media. 

Having  served  aa  a  medical  oOlcer  with  the 
Ooaat  Ouard,  I  am  greatly  distressed  by  the 
unfavorable  publicity  that  the  whole  Coast 
Guard  Is  getting  tor  what  may  posalbly  be 
the  very  poor  Judgment  of  one  or  two  persona. 
The  Coast  Guard  Is  a  very  small  organisation 
made  up  of  highly  capable,  well  trained  and 
motivated  persons  working  on  problems 
which  ere  providing  services  primarily  lor 
other  people's  safety  and  welfare.  Often  their 
assignments  place  their  own  lives  in  peril. 
Many  of  the  assignments  are  In  locations  and 
of  such  nature  that  most  of  us  would  forego 
them.  Certainly  moet  civilians  would  not 
desire  such  careers. 

I  have  become  quite  fainUlar  wltb  sacri- 
fices that  Coast  Ouardmen  have  made  in 
the  past  due  to  aervlce  with  them  on  weather 
patrols  and  elsewhere.  P^irtbermore.  1  had 
reviewed  moet  Ooaat  Ouard  medical  records 
at  one  time  and  served  on  disability  txiards 
and  I  have  noted  regretfully  the  lllBeeses  and 
Injuries  sustained  by  many  Coast  Ouardmen 
while  serving  their  country. 

Let  us  strive  to  free  men  everywhere.  Let 
us  not  beamlftsh  the  name  of  a  aervloe  whcae 
men  end  women  and  famlllee  contributed 
and  are  oontributlng  oontinuoualy  to  the 
saving  of  Uvea  both  in  tlw  United  Statee  and 
elsewhere. 

PasMK  R.  Uaax,  M.D. 


CTA;   A  NOBLE  EaSPERXMIOlT 

Mr.    ALLOTT.    Mr.    President.    Tom 
Buck,  a  seasoned  Chicago  transportation 


reporter,  has  written  an  excellent  article 
entitled  "CTA:  A  Noble  Experiment."  for 
the  Septeml>er-October  1970  issues  of 
Commerce  magaztoe.  The  article  is  worth 
reading,  not  only  because  It  provides  a 
very  reasonable  chronology  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority, but  especlsil}'  because  it  details 
the  effect  tliat  inflation  and  wage  in- 
creases have  had  on  tlie  authority's  abil- 
ity to  operate  out  of  the  fare  box 

I  well  recall  a  private  conversation  I 
had  with  CTA's  able  and  dlsttoguished 
chairman,  Mr.  George  DeMent,  several 
years  ago.  This  was  before  the  iMssage  of 
major  urban  transportation  legislation. 
I  asked  Mr.  DeMent  what  the  transit  au- 
thority needed  most  of  all  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  He  replied : 

Senator.  U  yoa  and  your  coUeaguee  ooold 
do  something  about  tbe  terrible  Inflation 
problem.  It  would  more  than  make  up  for 
any  otber  kind  of  Federal  assistance  you 
could  give  ua.  Inflation  is  kHIlng  us  1 

I  think  it  is  necessary  to  understazMI 
tills  point  before  we  can  understand  why 
so  many  transportation  systems  are  find- 
ing themselves  in  liankrupt  condition  In 
this  country. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  President,  I  aA 
imanimous  consent  that  tills  article  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  Iwing  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recobd 
asfoOows: 

CTA:  ANoausKxrcajiCEirr 
(By  Tom  Buck) 

The  Clilcago  Transit  Authority  (better 
known  aa  CTA.  and  awom  at  or  by) — oper- 
ator of  tbe  city's  public  transportation  sys- 
tem— represents  a  noble  experiment  that  Is 
now  threatened  by  disaster.  The  threat  may 
not  be  total  collapae.  But  the  prospects.,  at 
leeat  for  the  near  future,  appear  almost  as 
severe. 

A  quarter  century  ago.  the  CTA  was  recog- 
nized throughout  the  country  as  an  exciting 
and  practical  new  approach,  first  for  saving 
and  then  for  modernizing  ailing  transit  sys- 
tems. Chicago's  new  transit  authority  became 
a  national  model  at  a  crucial  turning  point 
In  public  transportauon  lilstory. 

For  some  years,  beginning  In  the  isao'a 
public  transportation  in  Chicago,  and  eLsa- 
where.  was  headed  for  serious  roadblocks. 
Once  highly  profitable  for  private  Industry 
operators,  transit  no  longer  offered  the  oppor- 
tunltlea  to  produce  even  a  mlnlmiun  return 
on  Investment.  The  growing  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile already  had  an  advene  effect  on 
tranalt  riding.  A  coajor  problem  also  devel- 
oped Involving  wages  and  fares. 

Responding  to  demands  by  transit  unions, 
a  private  transit  company  would  negotiate 
new  contracts,  with  wage  Increases.  Then,  tbe 
company  would  petition  the  Sute  Commerce 
Commission,  as  the  public  regulatory  trady, 
for  fare  Increases  to  offset  the  increased 
operating  costs.  All  too  often,  the  commis- 
sion, uDder  suspicion  of  yielding  to  political 
preasurea.  would  wait  months  before  they 
acted  upon  the  petition  for  tUgher  fares. 
Then,  when  the  company's  petition  flnaJiy 
was  acted  upon,  authorized  fare  Increases 
uixially  would  be  Insufllclcnt  to  offset  higher 
wages  and  operating  costs. 

Thil  cost  squeeee  between  lilgber  tatjor 
costs  and  InsulBclent  fare  Increases  led  pri- 
marily to  the  demise  of  Chicago's  two  major 
private  transit  companies.  In  1B37,  OiUcago 
Surface  Lines  Co.  was  placed  In  receivership. 
Five  years  lBt«r,  In  183S,  tbe  Chicago  Rapid 
Transit  Co.  went  bankrupt. 

There  actually  had  been  a  serlas  of  at- 
tempu,  as  early  aa  IB04,  to  bring  about  pub- 
lic owoerahlp  of  traaalt  in  Clilcago.  But  u 
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wu  not  tutu  tft«  loaov— «rt«r  both  nuOor 
prlvftM  cxwnp>niai  had  pluafed  Into  bank- 
ntpioT — that  an  «U-out  eOart  for  pubUc 
«««iV8blp  bafUL  Bvon  th«n  U  would  take 
li  rears  bafore  the  new  public  autbortty  be- 
came oparatlTe.  Meaowhlle.  equipment  on 
both  the  surface  and  rapid  txannit  systems 
detertorated  farther.  By  the  time  the  new 
Craiult  authority  began  to  operate.  Chicago 
raakad  last  amoog  the  country's  major  cities 
in  modem  equipment.  Only  340  of  the  SJ70 
itnetcani  in  operation  then  could  be  con- 
slddrad  nodAm. 

CaXATIOM   OF  CTA 

M  a  leseon  nvm  t2ie  past.  It  should  be 
ODMd  th»t  tbe  Chicago  Trnnxlt  Authority 
came  about  only  after  two  tc^  public  officials 
Of  oppo«iu  poUUcal  parUes — Qov.  Dwlgbc 
Oreen.  a  BepubUcan,  and  Chicago  Mayor 
Edward  J.  Kelly,  a  Democrat — had  given 
tbMr  bipartisan  leadership  to  enactment  in 
1B4B  of  the  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority 
Act  authortxmg  the  CTA's  creation.  Ptnal  au- 
thority R-aa  then  given  by  a  referendum  on 
the  propoenl.  The  CTA.  which  began  opera- 
tlon  on  Oct.  1,  1M7.  was  created  to  acquire 
and  oparate  the  private  transit  systazns. 
UBlfy  and  coordinate  those  systems,  and  to 
bring  about  a  long  overdue  modernisation 
of  transit  equipment  and   facilities. 

However,  the  new  anthorlty  wu  unique 
In  that  It  was  to  operate  almost  eolely  on 
tb0  ooDc«pt  Of  private  induatry,  but  with  the 
eaceptlon  that  It  should  not  make  a  prof- 
It.  Tttc  CTA  was  given  no  taxing  power  and, 
wltj)  minor  exoaptlons,  no  government  sub- 
sldlea.  As  m.in£ir  exceptions,  it  haa  had  in- 
direct subsldleB  by  b«dn«  exempt  from  atAte 
and  federal  motor  fuel  taxes  and  the  dty 
vehicle  tax.  tn  reoant  years,  the  CTA  also 
haa  received  M.5  to  M  mimon  In  stAte  funds 
each  y«ar  to  transport  school  pupils  at  half 
fara.  But  this  money  has  been  coneldered  a 
reimbursement  rather  than  a  subsidy. 

In  other  words,  the  Chicago  Transit  Au- 
thority roust  depend  almost  entirely  upon 
the  fare  box— the  fares  it  collects  from  Its 
riders  as  its  only  real  .source  of  revenue. 
Tn  fact,  the  state  enabling  legislation  makes 
It  mandatory  that  the  CTA  charge  fares 
■•mOclent  to  pay  all  operating  eoate  and 
charges.  Thla  requirement  also  Is  re- 
iterated In  the  OTA'S  tnost  agreement  with 
Its  bondholders.  This  requirement  means 
that  the  Transit  Authortiy  must  charge  far«s 
high  wiough  to  pay  not  only  operating  and 
maintenance  cxpensea.  but  also  meet  Its  ob- 
ligations for  ijenslons  and  a  damage  reserve 
ntnd.  for  dft-bt  service  and  for  a  moderniza- 
tion and  depreciation  fund. 

The  OTA  alAo  may  use  rennuee  for  a  bond 
amortisation  fund  (for  the  early  retirement 
of  bonds) .  an  operating  expense  reserve  fund. 
and  for  municipal  compensation  to  the  City 
of  Chicago  for  the  use  of  streets.  For  many 
years,  however,  money  haa  been  provided  for 
theae  funds,  partlcularty  for  municipal  oom- 
penaatlon.  Incidentally,  to  enable  the  CTA 
to  adjust  fares  readily  to  meet  Its  obligations 
under  the  law  the  Transit  Authority  was 
freed  from  the  very  start  from  regulation  by 
the  Illinois  Commerce  Commission. 

Until  a  few  years  ago.  the  CTA  had  rolled 
along  reutlvely  smoothly  as  a  public  agency, 
living  out  of  the  fare  box  under  private  In- 
dustry guidelines.  However,  It  continued  to 
b«  troubled  by  its  long-«tabUahed  adver- 
sary— the  automobile.  Like  other  transit  sys- 
t«m»  throughout  the  country,  the  CTA  has 
rafltered  an  almost  eon.it»nt  loss  of  rtdere. 
mostly  because  of  th«  competition  of  the 
ftutixnobUe.  frotn  the  very  beginning  of  ita 
operations  In  1M7. 

A  few  statlatlea  ahow  the  drastic  effects  of 
tbe  private  autotnobUe  on  the  CTA.  m  IM7. 
the  year  CTA  began  to  operate,  transit  riding 
in  Chicago  totaled  l,130.ia4.4«e  rides.  Last 
yew,  the  CTA's  total  was  430,090,500  rldea— 
down  rooflpe  than  9i%  from  IM7.  Thus  far 
thl*  ye»r,  there  has  been  a  further  »o«a  of  at 
taMt  «%.  SooM  additional  loas  alao  hu  oc- 


ourr«d  ttnce  the  basic  adult  fare  was  raised 
to  46  cents  and  the  transfer  charge  doubled 
In  July. 

While  transit  riding  has  declined,  use  of 
tha  private  autconobUe  has  increased.  In 
1M7,  Chicago  had  613310  ragtsUred  auto- 
mobiles, or  one  car  for  every  fl.4  persons.  In 
1900.  Chicago  registration  totaled  9BT.131  au- 
tomobiles, or  one  auto  for  every  3.0  persons. 

4UTDa  AND  ZNTLATIOH 

Bad  as  competition  from  the  auto  has  been, 
the  CTA  might  well  have  oonUnuad  to  live 
from  the  farebox  were  It  not  for  another 
adverse  factor,  Tbe  added  adversary  Is  in- 
Hatlon — tnflatlmiary  pressure  on  payrolls 
which  aarller  this  y*ar  oauaed  the  Qrst  oper- 
ating loas  In  CTA's  history,  and  vhlcb  still 
threatens,  unless  major  remedies  are  forth- 
coming, to  plunge  the  CTA  Into  bankruptcy 
Tlie  Infiatlonary  pressuree  that  are  re- 
flected In  higher  wages  and  splrslUng  operat- 
ing costs  began  to  build  up  in  the  early 
1950'b.  But  tbe  really  severe  blows  against 
CTTA'a  flnanelaJ  structure  from  this  sonroe 
did  not  oome  until  about  [our  yeaxi  ago. 
Throughout  much  of  the  igsca,  the  Tranatt 
Authority  minimlEed  the  effects  of  i««l*fV*n 
by  several  major  economy  movas.  The  biggest 
one  was  a  conversion  of  what  had  been  prl- 
marUy  a  surface  system  of  streetcars  to  buses. 
Thlii  complete  changeover  brought  substiai- 
tlal  redvctlon  In  operating  personnel.  It  was 
a  matter  of  simple  wlthmetie.  Most  streei- 
cars  required  two  operating  employes,  com- 
pared to  one  for  a  bus. 

Another  economy  move  was  Installation  of 
automatic  door  controla  for  elevated -subway 
c&ra  so  that  each  train  would  need  only  two 
employees — motorman  and  conductor.  Previ- 
ously, there  had  been  a  conductor  on  each 
car.  Other  economies  Included  reduced  per- 
sonnel In  CTA  shops  and  offlcee.  Aa  a  result 
of  economlee.  CTA  reduced  Ita  origlnskl  staff 
of  39J0a  employes  to  a  prreeent  llMl. 
waca  mraiaaia 
From  tbe  very  beginning,  the  CTA  was  In 
the  position  of  having  to  raise  wages  In 
negoUatlons  for  new  transit  union  contracts, 
which  traditionally  run  for  three  years.  Por 
the  moat  part,  wage  increases  were  not  con- 
sidered excessive,  and  conformed  to  national 
wage  patterns.  Although  wages  Increased 
with  each  new  three-year  contract,  not  until 
1907  did  CTA  have  to  make  a  subetantlal 
Jump  In  fare — from  30  to  35  cents.  Until  then. 
fare  Increasea  had  only  been  a  penny  or  two. 
At  the  start  otf  tbe  CTA's  operation  In  1947, 
the  fare  was  10  cents  on  surface  lines  and 
13  centa  on  the  elevated-subway  system. 
Incidentally,  one  of  the  CTA's  original  ob- 
jectives was  to  set  the  same  far*  schedule 
for  both  eurfeoe  and  rapid  traoalt  synems. 
It  accomplished  thla  not  long  after  It  be«an 
operating. 

In  addition  to  basic  wage  tncreaaes  tn 
union  contracts,  the  CTA's  payrolls  since  1901 
also  have  been  escalated  by  a  oo>t-<»f-llTlng 
factor.  This  means  TSriat  wages  are  raised  erery 
three  months  If  there  is  b  rise  tn  the  oost- 
of-Uvlng  index  as  computed  by  tbe  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Labor  StatlaMes.  It  also  has  been  a 
practice  to  "freeae  in"  existing  ooet-of-Ilvlng 
wage  Increments  as  part  of  the  basic  wage 
scale  "Wtmti  new  three-year  union  oontraetj* 
are  negotiated.  Aa  of  Aug.  Ol.  the  hourly 
wage  of  CTA  bus  drlvera  was  04.00.  of  which 
•1  05  la  «wt-or-lIvlng  tnoreasee  over  the  last 
10  years.  To  tftww  how  transit  wages  hare 
risen,  the  driver  wage  of  04.50  an  hour  repre- 
sente  an  Increan;  of  75  percent  orer  a  groes 
hourly  wage  of  «3.00  paid  In  1909. 

The  effect  of  coet-of-livlng  factors  haa  be- 
come eepeclaily  pronounced  in  the  last  few 
years.  Of  the  01.05  cost-of-living  In  the  wage 
scale.  35  centa  was  added  In  the  last  31 
montha.  los-  a  total  of  OS-O-  esnts  in  the  last 
four  years.  Thla  year  alone,  cost-of-living  al- 
lowance wa«  7  cents  on  liArcb  1  and  4J 
oanta  JttM  l.  Baoii  penny  of  teenaeO  In  the 


wage  scale  adds  newly  0800.000  a  year  to 
CTA's  payroll  costs.  In  retrospect,  some  tran- 
sit experts  now  iMlleve  that  the  ooat-oC- 
llTlng  factor  for  union  oontracta  was  a  mla- 
take.  This  factor  for  labor  contracts  was  flrat 
Instituted  by  large  manufacturers  who  oould 
either  paas  along  higher  costs  tn  increased 
prices,  or  absorb  some  of  thsm  tbroogh 
automation. 

By  no  means,  however,  are  there  the  same 
opportunities  to  cope  with  eost-of -living 
hOQsta  to  a  service  industry  such  as  public 
traoqtortatlon.  A  transit  system  depends 
upon  a  large  corps  of  operating  personnel 
with  few,  if  any,  opportunities  for  automa- 
tion. To  a  certain  extent,  a  co*t-of- living  fac- 
tor for  transit  wages  might  be  considered  a 
self-serving  cycle,  inasmuch  as  cost  of  trans- 
portation U  a  factor  In  computing  cost-of- 
Uvlng  indexes.  Thus,  a  cost-of-llTing  Increase 
In  transit  wages  could  lead  to  higher  farw, 
which  In  turn  might  help  to  t>ooat  the  cost- 
of-living  index,  which  In  turn  would  again 
raise  transit  wages. 


TradltloaaUy.  too,  the  transit  Industry  has 
been  oiirsed  with  general  pubUc  resistance 
to  Increased  t^n*.  regardless  of  how  weU 
Justified  such  Increases  might  be.  There  may 
be  only  Individual  grumbling  when  the  price 
of  milk,  bread  or  meat  go  up.  But  a  mass 
outcry  la  likely  when  transit  fares  rlss,  Xn 
fact,  In  recent  years,  resentment  against 
higher  fores  has  been  reflected  In  Incrsosop 
in  riding  of  as  much  as  10%  after  an  In- 
crease. No  one  on  the  CTA  board  or  staff  ever 
really  wants  to  ral.ie  fares.  For  one  thing, 
they  realize  that  Increases  put  added  bur- 
dens on  "eaptlTe  transit  riders'' — people  who 
cant  drive  an:  automobile  or  oan't  afford  one. 
Many  "captives"  have  marginal  employment. 
earn  minimum  wages  and  are  the  least  able 
to  pay  higher  fares. 

A  greater  reluctance  among  CTA  board 
members  to  vote  fare  Increases  Is  apparent 
in  recent  years.  For  Instance,  tii*  board  voted 
In  November.  1907.  to  boost  the  fare  from 
30  to  38  cents:  then  again  tn  Deoeraber,  1908, 
to  raise  It  another  0  cents.  Actually,  these 
votea  came  many  mooiths  later  than  they 
should  have,  if  the  t>oard  had  followed  pre- 
vious financial  yardsticks  In  recognising 
danger  signals  sooner.  Any  such  delay  in  vot- 
ing fare  increases  reduces  tbelr  effect.  Except 
for  an  emergency  Increase  of  6  cents,  and 
doubling  of  the  transfer  ctiargo  last  July  8. 
all  fare  Increeses  have  been  made  when  def- 
icits mounted  In  depredation  and  modern- 
ization funds.  Thus.  If  an  increase  l.i  delayed. 
OS  In  both  1907  and  1900,  the  depreciation 
fund  deficit  may  be  too  large  to  overcome. 

The  recent  severe  effects  of  inflation  and 
spiralling  wages  on  the  CTA's  financial  struc- 
ture perhaps  can  be  best  shown  by  this  com- 
parison: until  a  few  years  aeo.  direct  payroll 
costs  ootuumsd  W%  of  gro«  revenues.  This 
yew.  payroUa  wUl  require  03.8%  of  gross. 
Another  measure  of  the  CTA's  precarious 
financial  status  Is  its  daflclt  In  the  deprecia- 
tion and  modernization  account.  Under  the 
truiit  agreement  with  bondholders,  the  au- 
thority is  required  to  set  aside  8%  of  gross 
revenues  for  depreciation  and  moderniza- 
tion. Over  tbe  years,  this  has  produced  over 
0230  million  for  new  equipment  ■.nd  im- 
provements. In  addition,  CIA  and  predeoessor 
companies  benefited  from  expendituree  of  090 
million  by  the  Chicago  city  government  and 
•173  mUllon  for  rapid  transit  Improvements, 
including  the  State  and  Dearborn  street  sub- 
ways and  rapid  transit  routes  In  the  Elsen- 
hower. Dan  Ryan  and  Kennedy  expressways. 
In  the  past,  CTA  was  especially  alert  in 
making  certain  that  fares  were  aufllolent  to 
provide  for  the  depredation  fund,  slnoe  this 
fund  la  the  source  for  new  equipment.  This 
fund,  for  Instance,  enabled  CTA  to  maXe  the 
bfg  changeovs-,  in  the  leso's,  from  streetcars 
to  buses.  Also,  this  fund  enabled  the  author- 
ity to  oonvert  the  "gfeen  haraet"  streMesn 
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(newest  at  the  time)  into  ^evated-subway 
cars.  Because  of  concern  for  the  depreciation 
fund,  the  CTA  tx»ard  never  allowed  this  fund 
a  deficit  of  more  than  03. S  million  before  they 
voted  a  fare  increasa.  Such  prompt  action 
always  erased  tbe  depredation  fund  defldt 
and  restored  it  to  sound  condition, 
povzarr  lcvkl  ■■^cyrgp 
Now.  however,  a  daflolt  of  nure  than  038 
mlllioa  has  accrued  in  tbe  depredation 
fund — so  great  It  could  not  possibly  be  made 
up  by  higher  faree.  Because  of  this  short- 
age, tbe  CTA  stopped  buying  new  buses  in 
1908.  Other  necessary  Improvements  have 
been  postponed,  with  the  capital  budget  cut 
to  a  bare  minimum.  Such  a  poverty-level  ex- 
istence means  that  CTA  operations,  F>ertic- 
ularly  its  bus  system,  are  in  danger  of  fall- 
ing apart.  Actually,  more  than  1,400  buses  of 
the  OTA'S  total  fleet  of  3,12S  buoce  are  now 
over-age.  These  over-age  buses,  15  to  30  years 
old  aa  compared  with  a  normal  life  of  13 
years,  are  eepeclaily  oostly  to  operate.  Operat- 
ing costs,  Including  fuel,  repair  and  main- 
tenance, are  three  t-o  four  times  greater  for 
over-age  busee  than  for  buses  under  the  13- 
year  limit.  Because  of  Its  over-age  equipment, 
the  CTA  now  spends  at  least  03.3  million  a 
year  in  excess  operating  oosts. 

Needless  to  say,  lack  of  funds  for  capital 
improvements  on  a  transit  system  also  In- 
creases safety  hsoards.  To  avoid  potentially 
dangerous  operating  oondlttons.  labor  and 
nuitertal  expendlturea  mxiet  be  made  to  re- 
place trolley  bus  wires  and  other  electrloal 
equipment  and  to  replace  worn  rails  and 
structural  members  for  the  rapid  trazutt  sys- 
tem. A  more  immediate  threat  to  the  CTA's 
well  being  u  the  fact  that  It  began  to  Incur 
operating  deficits  early  this  year.  Aa  a  stop- 
gap measure,  tbs  board  raised  tbe  adult  fare 
to  4fi  cents  and  doubled  the  transfer  charge 
(to  10  cents)  on  July  B,  after  the  sute  legis- 
lature In  spedal  sesskm  failed  to  «ome  to  the 
rescue. 

The  July  Sth  fore  Increases  are  a  iftin*T»^i^m 
and  temporary  sotloo  that,  at  bast,  would 
barely  hold  off  bankruptcy  until  tbe  leglsls- 
ture  convenss  In  January.  MsanwhUe,  it  still 
la  too  early  to  determine  if  this  temporary 
action  will  be  effective  in  maintaining  a 
status  quo  for  the  CTA.  Sunamer  always  is  a 
poor  riding  and  revenue  period,  and  offlclais 
hope  that  a  Pall  and  Winter  pickup  In  riding, 
together  with  tbe  tsmporary  fare  change,  will 
see  tbe  authority  through  early  1971. 

□EST  OBLICATIOMS 

Meanwhile,  one  major  concern  of  CTA  Is  to 
meet  debt  obligations.  The  principal  debt 
oonalsts  of  about  050,700.000  from  original 
Issues  of  0135  million  In  revenue  bonds,  sold 
mostly  to  acquire  properties  of  the  formsr 
transit  oonqtanies.  This  revenue  bond  debt 
requires  0083,000  a  month  in  Interest  and 
prlndpal  debts.  However,  if  revenues  fall 
short,  CTA  has  a  reserve  of  more  than  (7 
million  to  service  this  debt  for  almost  a  year. 
Of  utmost  concern  is  a  second  debt  of  more 
th*n  OB.ft  million  In  outstanding  equipment 
trust  csrtlflcates.  Here  is  a  touch-and-go 
situation,  for  this  debt  requlrea  01413O0  to 
service — and  there  is  no  reserve  for  It, 

In  oU  of  the  uncertainty  facing  the  CTA, 
one  point  is  clear — namely,  that  CTA  con  no 
longer  survive  from  the  fare  box  alone.  To 
operate  almost  entirely  from  fare  collections 
was  Indeed  a  noble  exeprlment  that  served 
Chicago  well  for  33  yeate.  But  public  trans- 
portation here,  and  in  other  major  cities,  is 
at  aziother  turning  point  In  history.  A  uni- 
versal opinion  among  tranalt  experts 
throughout  the  natioo  is  that  fares  now  must 
be  supplemented  by  public  subsidies— both 
t<x  operoclng  and  coital  Improveuient 
expenditures. 

No  one  believes  that  the  CTA  problem  win 
t»  neglseted  to  the  point  of  oollapse.  Instead. 
femr  la  that  a  permanent  and  oontlnuing  so- 
luUoo  to  the  problem  may  be  delayed,  thus 
laavlzig  lbs  OTA  %o  soffn-  %  b«{^l-0»-flK}ntlk 


existence.  Such  prospects  would  lead  only  to 
a  deteriorated  system,  one  much  more  diffi- 
cult and  expensive  to  correct  In  the  long  run. 
Public  offlcialB.  state  leglSLlatora  and  olvio 
leaders  will  l>e  faced  with  an  especially  criti- 
cal question  in  the  Immediate  months 
ahead:  "What  should  be  done  to  solve  tbe 
problems  of  surface  passenger  tranq>ortation 
both  within  the  City  of  Chicago  and  the 
metropoUtau  area  as  a  whole?" 
'  How  effectively — and  how  quickly — these 
problems  can  be  solved  not  only  will  have 
great  bearing  ut>on  the  continued  economlo 
vitality,  the  so-called  "quality  of  life"  or 
environment,  and  the  growth  of  Chicago  and 
environs,  but  also  it  might  well  prove  to  bs 
the  key  factor  in  the  actual  shaping  of  Uie 
city  and  the  metropolitan  area  for  the  com- 
ing 31st  century.  Without  continued  good 
public  transportation,  for  instance,  Chicago's 
downtown  area  could  not  long  survive— «t 
least  in  its  traditional  form  as  the  metropol- 
itan hub  of  business,  professional,  nnaTi^.t»^ 
and  governmental  activity.  In  fact,  there 
would  be  no  downtown  to  amount  to  any- 
thing were  It  not  for  the  buses  and  subway- 
olevated  trains  of  the  Chlacgo  Transit 
Authority,  the  trains  of  the  six  commuter 
rallroada  who  serve  the  mstropoUtan  area 
and  the  buses  of  private  suburban  com- 
panies 

nrauc  TBANSir  nrox. 
Hard  as  it  Is  to  reallae  when  you  see 
expressways  Jammed  btimper  to  btunper.  the 
fact  Is  that  tbe  automobile  Is  of  relatively 
little  important*  to  the  Loop,  which  on  a 
normal  weekday  has  a  peak  peculation  of 
293,384  According  to  official  traflle  counts, 
only  15%  of  this  daytime  population  travels 
to  and  from  downtown  by  automobile  or 
taxi.  The  other  85%  of  those  who  make  their 
livelihood,  shop  or  do  bualnesB  in  downtown 
Chicago  travel  by  public  transportation. 

CTA  buses  and  subway-elevated  trains 
alone  account  for  40%  of  the  downtown  vol- 
ume of  passenger  travel.  In  a  a4-hour  pe- 
riod on  a  typical  weekday.  It  is  estimated 
that  CTA  buses  and  subway-'X"  trains  carry 
oearly  387,000  persons  to  and  from  the  Loop. 
A  research  expert  at  CTA  was  asked  what 
would  happen  if  they  were  to  discontinue 
downtown  service.  He  first  explained  that, 
according  to  traffic  counts  on  expressways, 
average  use  of  the  automobile  now  amounts 
to  only  1.4  persons  per  car.  with  that  figure 
as  a  rule  of  thumb,  he  explained  that  It 
would  tak«  304,998  autos  to  carry  the  nearly 
387,000  LiOOp-bo\inded  persons  who  now  use 
OTA.  "To  get  those  additional  304.938  autoe 
downtown  you  would  first  have  to  build  180 
additional  In-bound  lanes  of  expressways,  as 
compared  with  a  preeent  30  to-bound  lanes 
of  expnoBway."  the  expert  said. 

"Then,  to  park  those  304.938  antos,  there 
would  have  to  be  01  million  square  ft.  of  new 
parking  ^>ace  downtown.  The  space  is 
roughly  equlvslent  to  four  times  the  ground 
area  of  the  presently  defined  Loop,  as 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  the  river 
and  the  aouth  by  Roosevelt  Road.  In  other, 
words  you  would  have  to  tecu-  down  all  the 
biiUdings  in  this  Loop  area,  create  four  leveta 
of  parking  over  the  whole  area,  and  then 
build  new  buildings  on  top  of  this  moss  of 
four-level  parking  facilities.  But  even  if  you 
were  able  to  do  all  that,  it  stlU  wotddnH 
work,"  the  CTTA  man  added.  "No  one  prob- 
ably could  live  because  of  the  pollution." 
This  Is  only  one  of  many  analogies  that  could 
bs  given  on  tbe  Importance  of  public  trans- 
portation. In  general,  public  transportation 
m  a  large  city  such  as  Chicago  is  an  absolute 
necessity  for  thousands  of  persons,  including 
the  young  and  old  who  can't  drive  a  car  and 
persons  of  modest  incomaa  or  marginal  em- 
ployment who  cannot  afford  to  own  a  car. 

The  downtown  travel  staUstica.  along  with 
the  analogy  of  tbe  importance  of  tbe  CTA's 
.-services  to  downtown,  are  cited  to  pomt  up 
^-  gnyM  of  the  problems  of  publlo  txoas- 
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portation.  Vkiling  to  obtain  reUsf  in  tbe  form 
of  soms  kind  of  a  pubUc  subsidy  from  the 
regular  and  ^)ecial  nwmlnns  of  the  ntiw^f 
legislature  ttils  year,  the  Chicago  Transit 
Authority  on  July  6  Increased  the  basic  adult 
fare  by  6  cents  to  46  cents  and  doubled  the 
troosfar  charge — to  10  cents — as  stop-gi^) 
measures.  Failure  of  the  legislature  to  act  tn 
■peclol  sssslon  oame  after  Oovemor  OgUvie 
had  proposed  an  extra  hojf-oent  tax  per  gal- 
lon of  gasoline  exclusively  to  aid  the  CTA  and 
other  trsJuit  systems  in  tbe  state.  Uayor 
Daley  also  spoke  publicly  In  favor  of  tax  sub- 
aldles  for  transit  operaUons.  But  the  quw- 
tion  bogged  down  in  politics— in  the  tradi- 
tional stalemate  of  political  wrestling  that 
features  Chicago  vs.  downstate  HUnois. 

Inddentoiiy,  tbe  use  of  an  extra  gasoline 
tax  to  aid  the  CTA  first  was  proposed  at  lst«t 
IS  years  ago  by  the  late  Virgil  L.  Gunlock. 
then  chairman  of  the  Transit  Authority. 
That  proposal,  calling  for  gasoline  tax  funds 
to  help  with  the  CTA's  capital  improvement 
program,  was  defeated  three  times  by  tiw 
le(li4ature.  As  it  turned  out,  this  CTA  pro- 
posal was  many  years  ahead  of  lbs  tame,  for 
there  siiU  la  no  place  in  the  country  where 
gasoime  taxes  ore  l>elng  used  directly  to  help 
transit,  whether  to  subBldl»e  capital  Imprrjve- 
msnts  or  operations.  However,  there  now  is  a 
growing  movement  in  metropolitan  areas 
and  the  larger  states — particularly  among 
transit  operators  and  the  public  transporta- 
tion Industry— for  a  sharing  of  gasoline  taxes. 
Tike  principal  reasoning  for  this  tax-sharing 
Idea  Is  that  all  transportation  fadlitleB— 
highways,  transit  or  commuter  railroads— 
should  be  treated  as  a  coordinated  public  ef- 
fort, and  thus  should  shore  the  same  tax  re- 
sources. It  also  Is  argued  that  gaeollne  taxes 
used  for  off-etreet  transit,  such  as  subways 
and  elevated  routes,  actually  helps  the 
motorist  by  minlmlging  street  traffic  con- 
gestion. 

yuoLic  vmnm  1 


But  regardless  of  the  source  of  subsidy, 
the  CTA  win  need  some  type  of  pxiblic  fund- 
ing for  its  operations  by  etrly  1971,  cr  faos 
the  need  to  raise  faros  again.  At  present,  the 
Authority  barely  skimps  along  as  a  result  of 
the  stop-gap  increases  of  July  8.  With  known 
cost  rises  in  the  offlng,  CTA  is  beaded  toward 
virtual  bjuikruptcy  next  year  if  additional 
funds  are  not  obtained  from  some  source.  Wo 
one — tbe  transit  nder,  CTA  management,  or 
political  ]eadcr»— wants  any  further  increase 
In  fares.  While  producing  more  revenue,  each 
fare  Increase  always  results  in  a  loss  of  rid- 
ers. The  CTA  has  not  yet  reached  a  point  of 
diminishing  returns,  but  its  management  Is 
more  and  more  alarmed  about  a  oontlnuing 
loss  of  rlderahlp.  There  also  Is  coaoem  at 
the  CTA  about  the  burden  of  higher  fans 
on  the  "capture"  riders,  those  who  doat  ot 
can't  afford  to  drive  an  automobile. 

As  already  indicated  by  the  ziewspapen, 
and  other  media,  a  renewed  effort  to  gain 
some  type  of  public  subsidy  for  operations 
of  the  CTA,  as  well  as  other  transit  opera- 
tions in  the  state.  wlU  be  made  whoa  the 
legislature  convenes  for  its  regular  session  In 
January.  In  addition,  on  entirely  new  ele- 
ment In  the  public  transportation  problem 
is  expected  to  bo  injected  in  the  considera- 
tion by  the  legialatiu-e,  as  well  as  by  the  top 
dty,  county  and  state  gorammental  leaders. 
early  la  tbe  new  yoar. 

KKTOOPOUTAir   SUTSOXXTT  FaOPOOD 

This  additional  element  embraces  a  broad- 
scale  proposal  to  create  a  metropolitan  or 
regional  publlo  transportation  authority 
with  Jurisdiction  over  ail  bus.  rapid  tranalt 
(subway-elevated)  and  oommuter  raUroad 
operations.  The  poasibility  of  such  an  au- 
thority has  been  mentioned  from  time  to 
time,  but  no  serious  propc«als  came  forth 
until  this  year.  Last  Fabniary,  such  a  pro- 
posal for  on  area-wide  transportation  au- 
thoclty  was  mads  public  by  I^rry  S,  Provo, 
pnaldenk  of  the  Chloa«o  and  North  West- 
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era  RaUwaj.  tn  May.  tbe  proposal  acala  was 
brougbt  to  pQblle  attention  by  the  OblCAgo 
AsKKlatlon  of  Oommeroe  and  Induttry  In  a 
report  on  a  speclaj  study  of  pubUo  trana- 
portatlon  oeeda.  Then,  in  Septeniber,  tbe 
first  definitive  propoeal  for  an  are«-wl(le 
KUtbortty  was  outlined  in  a  brochure  pub- 
lished by  the  six  commuter  raUroads  who 
serve  the  area. 

A»  ooe  of  several  reconuuendattons,  tbe 
Chicago  AaaoolAtlon  of  Commerce  and  In* 
duatry,  in  Its  report  of  laat  May,  stated  that 
"a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  regional 
tranalt  operating  authority  ahould  be  oom- 
plet*d  aa  soon  as  possible  In  order  to  avoid 
further  duplication  of  transportation  facU- 
itlaa  and  to  Identify  possible  economies  of 
aoale."  The  Aaaoclatlon'a  report  explained 
that  more  spaolflc  recommendations  on  a  re- 
glonal  authority  would  be  Included  In  a  fur- 
ther study  of  long-range  tran^>ortatlon 
planning.  Realizing  a  need  for  solving  publlo 
transportation  problems,  tbe  Asaoclatlon  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  in  1969,  had  re- 
talnad  the  consulting  firm  of  Cresap.  MeOor- 
mlok  At  Paget  for  a  apedal  study. 

CACZ   aSCOMMXirDATIOHe 

Because  of  tJU  finanolal  crisis  of  tbe  GTA. 
the  Association,  tn  the  interim  report  tn 
Biay.  issued  a  statement  with  the  following 
suggestions  for  giving  financial  relief  to  the 
Tranalt  Authority:  1.  "A  subeldy  utilising 
local  revenue  sources  should  be  provided  to 
meet  operating  deficits.  The  subsidy  could  be 
generated  by  general  revenues  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  and  the  Co\inty  of  Cook,  by  a  park- 
ing lot  tax,  or  by  motor  vehicle  fuel  tax 
funds.  The  role  of  Cook  county  la  tmder- 
acored  by  rlderahlp  aatlmate;;  which  show 
that  one-fourtb  of  dally  r^>ld  transit  rldar- 
ahlp  Involved  a  subnrb&n  origin  or  destina- 
tion. 

2.  "The  CTA  should  b«  relieved  of  lu  Oaed 
obligation  burden.  Tbe  relief  can  be  pro- 
vided by  govemnMntal  assumption  of  both 
the  bond  interest  and  principal  payment  ob* 
ligations.  Some  combination  of  city,  county 
and  state  reeources  ahould  be  uaed  to  accom- 
pllfih  this  step.  (The  CTA's  annual  Interest 
and  pnnolpal  payments  amount  to  $8,060,000 
on  outstanding  revenue  bonds  and  11.700,000 
on  equipment  trust  certificates.) 

3.  "A  program  of  aid  or  matching  funds 
for  equipment  replacement  purpoaea  ahould 
be  made  available  to  the  CTA  as  well  aa 
other  transit  companies  in  Illinois.  Such  a 
program  should  probably  be  administered 
and  funded  by  the  state." 

The  latter  recommendation  was  a  refer- 
ence to  the  federal  govemmsnt^  transit  aid 
progrftnaa  which  require  "one-third  local 
matching  funds"  to  qualify  for  federal  grants 
of  tvo-thlrds  of  tbe  cost  of  capital  Improve- 
ments, Including  the  purchase  of  new  buses 
and  subway-elevated  cars.  Tbe  largest  fed- 
eral grant  program  of  this  type  thus  far  la 
now  pending  In  Congreaa.  The  latest  pro- 
gram, proposed  by  the  Nixon  admlnistratioQ 
with  major  bi-partisan  support,  would  pro- 
vide $3.1  billion  in  transit  Improvement  aid 
over  tbe  next  five  years.  However,  the  grants 
would  go  only  to  those  cities,  jietropolltan 
areas  and  states  able  to  pronde  tbe  one- 
third  local  matching  funds. 

TWDKMMJ.  TBAMSrr   AU) 

It  was  thJjB  type  of  federal  old  that  t^e  City 
of  Chicago  used  for  two-thirds  of  the  oost  of 
tbe  new  Kennedy  and  Don  Ryan  rapid  transit 
routes,  as  well  as  alr-conditloned  rapid 
transit  cars  for  the  new  routeo.  A  newly  orga- 
nlmd  Chicago  South  Suburban  Mass  Transit 
District  also  has  acquired  more  than  926 
ntfHlan  in  federal  transit  aid  for  130  mod- 
em commuter  cars  for  the  Illinois  CentraL 
Tbe  flrrt  of  these  new  cars  are  scheduled 
for  delivery  in  DecembeT,  An  allocation  of 
public  funds  on  the  baals  of  sound  planning 
and  coordination  was  one  of  the  prime  i«a- 
aona  cited  by  the  six  commuter  railroads  in 
their  propoaal  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
mstropoUtan  tranq>ortatlon  autbcnlty. 


According  to  the  railroads'  propoeal,  the 
new  authority,  known  as  the  Chicago  icetro- 
poll  tan  Area  Transportation  System 
(CHATS)  woiUd  embrace  the  present  bus  and 
rapid  transit  operations  of  tbe  CTA.  oper- 
attons  of  six  commuter  railroads  and  tbe 
suburban  bus  companies.  The  raUroada  who 
made  the  proposal  include  Chicago  and 
North  Western,  nilnois  Central,  Uilwaukee 
Road,  Burlington  Northern,  Rock  Island  and 
the  South  Shore.  Initially,  the  new  author- 
ity would  have  Jurisdiction  In  six  Illinois 
ooimtlee — Cook,  DuPage,  Lake,  McBenry, 
Kane  and  Will.  Ultimately,  It  would  be  ex- 
tended to  Include  the  Lake  and  Porter  coun- 
ties in  Indiana.  Such  an  extension  would  re- 
quire a  bl-state  compact  created  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  as  well  as  the  state  legis- 
latures of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  area-wide 
authority  would  control  all  public  transpor- 
tation In  the  area  either  through  acquisition 
or  contracting  for  such  operations.  In  addi- 
tion. It  also  would  control  and  coordinate  the 
planning  of  major  highways  In  the  area  and 
set  priorities  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
f tmds  for  transportatloQ  purposes. 

rUNnZNQ     AMD     FUNCTIONS 

On  the  question  of  suhaldlea.  the  rallroada' 
propoeal  st«t«s  that  tbe  new  metropolitan 

transportation  authority  (CMATS)  "should 
be  established  with  appropriate  Initial  and 
continuing  public  funding  provlolons 
whereby  It  can  adequately  smimn  the  func- 
tions proposed  herein  .  .  .  Since  tbe  need  for 
urban  moos  transportation  Is  essentially  area- 
wide  and  not  local  In  character,  funding  of 
tbe  agency  should  be  from  aouxces  other 
than  local  real  estate  taxes."  The  railroads 
explain  that  a  "primary  function  and  pur- 
pose of  C&fAT3  will  be  to  estabUoh  priorities 
for  public  investment  in  transportation  fa- 
cilities, both  fixed  and  moving,  and  to  bring 
about  meaningful  coordination  where  tin- 
coordination  now  exists." 

"CUAT8  should  have  power  to  establiab 
fares  and  routes,  including  appropriate  Joint 
fares  and  Joint  routes  for  multimodal  trips 
and  coordinated  service  by  hlgbway,  rail 
and  bus."  tt  Is  stated.  Another  part  of  the  rail- 
roads' proposal  reads  as  follows:  "CMATS, 
as  the  ofQolal  Intermodal  transportation 
agency  for  the  six  counties,  sbould  be  ulti- 
mately eligible  and  reeponslble  for  all  federal 
aid,  transportation  planning,  capital  and 
demonstration  (experimental)  project  grants 
In  tbase  counties.  The  regional  scope  of 
tbla  agency  would  permit  enlarged  and 
meaningful  research  and  development  trans- 
portauon  projects,  with  the  osslftanos  of 
federal  funding,  not  now  poaolble  with  tbe 
fragmented  private  and  public  agencies  of 
transportation  In  the  area.  The  time  is  at 
hand  to  gear  now  to  create  a  strong.  weU- 
Bt&fled  regional  transportation  agency  to  be 
eligible  for  increasing  amounts  of  federal 
monies  for  mass  transportation  grants  and 
research  development." 

BMBB  OP  UBOKNCT 

A  sense  of  urgency  to  create  such  a  metro- 
politan transportation  authority  was  Impli- 
clt  In  the  railroads'  propoaal,  copies  of  which 
were  sent  to  Governor  Ogllvle,  Uayor  Daley, 
members  of  the  legislattire,  and  other  public 
officials  and  agendas  Involved  In  transporta- 
tion planning  and  operations.  "Only  a  single 
agency  can  avoid  the  costly  duplication  of 
service  and  competition  for  public  funds 
which  now  exists  between  about  30  public 
and  private  agencies."  the  railroads  con- 
tend. "One  agency  must  coordinate  all  ele- 
ments of  transportation  .  .  .  The  CTA's  finan- 
cial crtsiB,  the  financial  difficulties  of  several 
local  bus  Unea  and  commuter  rail  lines  and 
the  new  oompetltlon  of  the  CTA's  Dan 
Ryan  and  Kennedy  rail  services  are  but  the 
first  stages  of  transit  problems  that  will 
increasingly  plague  the  overall  transporU- 
tlon  capabilities  of  tbe  varloiu  means  of 
mass  transit  in  Chicago." 

Tbe  railroads  explain  further:  "W*  have 
three  eholoea:  (1)  to  oppose  subaldlM  to  OTA 


for  further  extanalon  of  competitive  median 
strip  tranalt  lines  (sucb  as  to  O'Hare  on  the 
Kennedv  and  farther  south  on  the  Dan 
Ryan):  (3)  to  demand  subsidies  to  permit 
continuation  of  our  aervlcee:  or  (3)  to  pro- 
pose a  rational  approftch  tn  solving  tbe  total 
urban  transportation  problem.  We  choose  the 
last  of  the  three  ,  .  .  The  need  Is  urgent  to 
allocate  public  monies  In  the  most  effec- 
Uve  way.  The  Chicago  area  simply  cannot 
afford  the  InefBclenclea  of  piecemeal  plans, 
stop-gap  subsidies  and  transit  agencies  who 
compete  with  each  otber  for  less- than -ade- 
quate public  funds.  The  Chicago  area  will 
get  a  proportionate  share  of  available  federal 
funds  only  if  it  oan  demonstrate  it  knows 
how  -to  effectively  use  such  funds — through 
coordinated  transportation. 

"In  the  fl^nal  analysis,  tbe  beneficiary  of 
coordinated  transportation  planning'  nn<i  op- 
eration, which  only  a  single  agency  such  aa 
CMATS  can  provide,  will  be  the  public  which 
pays  for  all  personal  transportation,  whether 
it  Is  good,  bad  or  mediocre."  tbe  railroads 
conclude. 

AUTHORmXS  OPXaATXNG  ELSXWHCOX 

At  first  e^noe.  from  a  national  Tlewpolnt 
Chicago  might  he  crltlclaed  as  having  fallen 
behind  In  the  solution  of  Its  public  trans- 
portation problems.  In  recent  years,  for  In- 
stance, new  metropolitan  tr»n8portation  au- 
thorities have  been  established  for  the  cen- 
tral clttea  and  suburbs  of  New  York  City. 
Boston  and  Philadelphia.  Subsidies  In  one 
form  or  anotber  are  being  provided  theee 
new  metropolitan  authorities.  In  the  Boston 
area,  for  example,  78  subtirbe  along  with  the 
city  of  Boston  provide  proportionate  shares  of 
real  estate  tax  subsidies  for  the  annual  op- 
eraUng  deficit  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Transportation  Authority. 

Actually,  Cblcago  can  well  claim  consider- 
able credit  for  its  public  transportation  rec- 
ord up  to  now.  The  Chicago  area  has  enjoyed 
perhaps  tbe  nation's  best  commuter  rail 
servloe.  as  operated  by  the  private  companies. 
UntU  only  recently,  tbe  CTA,  as  a  public 
agency,  had  operated  quite  successfully  al* 
most  solely  on  private  enterprise  principles. 
Now.  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  about  tbe 
need  for  subsidies  for  public  transportotlon. 
The  CTA's  urgent  need  for  help  has  been 
well  publicized.  The  coounuter  railroads  have 
now  sounded  a  second  note  of  urgency — for 
the  creation  of  a  new  metropolitan  transpor- 
tation authority. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  YOUNG  OP 
OHIO 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rctwrt 
with  pleasure  that  I  recently  read  in  two 
leading  metropolitan  newspapers  in 
Ohio  published  interviews  with  our  col- 
league, tbe  senior  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Youifo)  who  Is  retiring  voluntarily 
from  the  Senate  following  his  two  tenns 
in  this  body  and  four  terms  as  Con- 
gressman-at-Large  from  his  State. 

The  Toledo  Blade  In  its  Sunday  maga- 
zine section  of  December  6,  1»71,  pub- 
lished an  article  by  Prank  Kane  of  the 
Blade  Washington  bureau  under  the  cap- 
tion "Postscript  for  Senator  Young- 
Peppery  Ohloan  Produced  A  Picturesque 
Career."  Also,  the  Dayton  Daily  News 
of  December  14.  1970.  publislied  an  arti- 
cle regarding  Senator  Yoitng  imder  the 
caption  "YoiTNG  Leaving  Senate  With  All 
Guns  Blazing."  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoujs  consent  that  these  two  news- 
iMper  articles  be  inserted  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


December  21  y  1970 
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[From  the  Toledo  (OlUo)  BUhde.  Dec.  6, 1S70) 
posTacKZPT    Foa    SSNATOa    Totnvo — Vefpoli 

OHZOAM   PaODUCID  A  PicTuaesQUK  Cakkzb 

<By  Prank  ECane) 

WiSKiifGTON. — "I  said  to  myself  that  I'm 
going  to  waUc  out  of  here  with  my  regi- 
mentals still  on,  my  back  straight,  and  my 
head  i^>.  I've  seen  too  many  of  theon  go  out 
of  here  defeated." 

Stephen  M.  Young  of  Ohio,  with  30  years 
of  servloe  In  Congress,  including  13  in  the 
n.B.  Senaite,  plana  to  do  Juat  that  in  a  few 
weeks — Cleave  the  Senate  undefeaited,  with 
his  head  high. 

There  la  no  doubt  that  Ohio  and  the 
Senate  will  mlae  him,  for  thla  peppery  Uttle 
man  has  never  been  afraid  to  take  a  stand 
and  announoe  It  loudly,  aometlmea  In  bUater- 
Ing  language.  On  tbe  eve  of  hie  retirement 
from  the  SeoLate,  at  age  81.  be  la  etlll  peren- 
nially young  at  heart. 

The  other  day.  Mr.  Toung.  altUng  in  his 
fourth-floor  office  In  the  old  Senate  Office 
Building,  reminisced  about  his  political  career 
with  thla  reporter.  He  also  talked  about  his 
future. 

"My  way  of  Ufe  baa  been  to  work,  ao  I'm 
going  to  practice  law  lu  Waahlngton.  I  may 
have  a  desk  In  Cleveland  (his  home  town) 
but  I'U  Uve  in  Washington  and  do  most  of 
my  work  here." 

Recalling  his  younger  days  as  a  Eucoeflsful 
trial  lawyer,  much  of  it  handling  criminal 
cases,  be  mentioned  that  a  Cuyahoga  County 
common  pleas  Judge  already  has  offered  to 
name  him  as  defense  counsel  in  the  next 
flrst-degree  miu'der  cose  that  comes  his  way. 

"But  trying  crimlnaw  oaees  la  hard  work 
and  I  try  my  oaaas  to  the  hilt.  If  my  de- 
fendant was  convicted  on  a  murder  charge, 
I'd  want  to  appeal  tt  all  the  way.  6o  I 
turned  him  down." 

But  he  did  indicate  that  If  annethlng  ex- 
ceptional came  along  In  tbe  cilmlnal  field — 
"Uke  defending  Kent  State  students" — ^be'd 
jH-obabiy  take  It. 

He  iB  proud  of  hla  role  In  the  oontroveny 
over  tbe  May  4  shootings  at  Kent  State 
Uni  varsity. 

"Right  from  the  start,  I  was  on  the  side  of 
tbe  kids,  and  It  had  me  coming  out  smelling 
Uke  a  rose."  (Others,  who  take  tbe  position 
that  the  Ohio  National  Guard  was  jusUfied 
In  the  actions  taken  at  Kent  SUte.  disagree 
vehemently. ) 

The  senator  related  that  he  was  invited  to 
speak  Ia«t  sununer  at  Marietta  College  of 
Ohio  and  that  supporters  of  Howard  Metaen- 
baum.  the  long-time  friend  he  wa^  backing 
to  succeed  him  In  the  Senate,  urged  him  not 
to  mention  Kent  state  because  it  might  hurt 
tbe  Metzenbaum  campaign. 

"I  said  it  was  tmpoBslble  not  to  mention 
Keht  State.  I  talked  about  Kent  State  at 
Marietta,  and  I  never  got  such  an  ovation  in 
my  life  as  I  did  from  those  3XM)0  kids  down 
there." 

He  went  on  to  accuse  Governor  Rhodes  of 
having  made  an  "abominable  blunder"  by 
sending  "that  tlred-out  guard  unit"  to  Kent 
State,  but  the  senator  added  that  the  stu- 
dents who  burned  down  the  ROTC  building 
at  Kent  "should  be  punished"  even  though 
tbe  mayor  of  Kent  himself  had  said  that  tbe 
building  was  an  eyeecure. 

Discussing  his  own  upvet  victory  over 
John  Brlcker  in  1Q&8.  which  first  brought 
blm  to  tbe  Senate,  Mr,  Young  recalled  how 
former  President  Truman  vol  unteered  to 
campaign  for  him  In  Ohio. 

"I  went  right  ovar  to  Ray  Miller  (then  the 
powerful  Democratic  bo»  in  Cleveland)  and 
said  this  would  be  a  wonderful  thing.  No  one 
else  thinks  I  can  be  elected.  I  guess  you  don't 
either,  Ray.  He  Just  looked  at  me  and  dldnt 
say  anything. 

"Anyway.  I  proposed  to  Ray  that  we  hold 
a  •lOO  a  plate  dinner,  witli  Truman  fipeaklng. 
and  split  the  profits  50-50  between  my  cam- 
paign and  Ray's  county  Democratic  organi- 


sation. Bay  said.  Not  on  your  life;  any  funds 
raised  in  this  county  go  strictly  to  tli«  orga- 
nisation.' 

"So  I  went  to  Akron  in  tbe  next  county 
aiid  rented  a  hall  myself.  We  Jammed  them  In 
with  3.000  people  yeUlng.  Give  'em  beU. 
Harry.'  and  he  did. 

"Alter  I  wafa  elec&ed.  the  first  request  for  a 
federal  Judgeship  came  from  Bay  Miller,  who 
wanted  one  for  his  brother.  Ray  Miller's 
brother  Is  still  not  a  federal  Judge  in 
Cleveland." 

After  Mr.  Tnun&u  hod  made  five  speeches 
for  him  In  Ohio.  Mr.  Young  took  him  to  the 
airport  where  the  former  president  spotted 
a  plane  "with  a  number  something  like  90.- 

000  on  it  and  said,  'Steve,  that's  how  much 
you're  going  to  win  by.'  On  election  nlgbt 

1  called  him  and  aald,  'You  underrated  me — 
I  won  by  160,000.* " 

Then  there  was  19M,  wben  be  beat  Robert 
Taft.  Jr.,  by  a  very  narrow  margin,  and  u 
Cincinnati  political  columnist  wrote  that 
God  must  be  Steve  Young's  precinct  wos'ker. 

"I  said  that  I've  done  a  lot  of  fantastic 
bragging  In  my  Ufe  but  I  never  went  that 
far." 

Speaking  of  those  past  elections.  Senator 
Young  reached  in  his  desk  and  pulled  out  a 
little  rhyme  that  he  had  penned  for  a  party 
given  recently  by  Sen.  Edmund  Muskle  of 
Maine  for  Mr.  Young  and  tbe  other  Demo- 
cratic senators  who  were  first  elected  in  1958. 
Here's  one  stanoa: 

"The  economy  bad  grown  sour 
But  them  were  tbe  days  of  XUsenhower. 
They   did   what  they   could   to  patch   tbe 

crack 
And  everybody  waited  for  Joe's  son.  Jock. 
That  class  of  '5g." 

He  also  found  a  file  of  those  famous  letters 
to  constituents  that  he  has  written  ov«r  tbe 
years.  He  l&ugbed  over  some  of  tbam. 

For  example,  there  wiis  a  po«toard  from 
a  Lima  man  who  said  that  "only  a  low-down. 
destructive  pro-Commie  skunk  like  you 
would  oan  tbe  Chicago  police  "Fascists"  for 
trying  to  maintain  law  and  order  during  tbe 
Chicago  oonvenUoQ." 

In  typical  Young  style,  the  senntcr  replied, 
"If  you  really  wrote  that  insulting  postcard 
signed  with  your  name  and  addreaa.  I  de- 
nounce you  as  a  skunk  and  a  Uar."  Then 
he  added  a  typical  postficrlpt.  "It  may  be  that 
some  stupid  cmckbroin  wrote  this  postcard 
and  uaed  your  name  and  addren.  If  so, 
you'll  probably  wish  to  take  actlou  to  pro- 
tect your  name." 

And  there  was  tbe  letter  from  a  Cleveland 
subiirbanlte  complaining  that  Jacqueline 
Kennedy'a  horse  had  been  given  free  trans- 
portation from  overseas  by  the  army  and 
asking  If  he  could  get  the  same  free  trans- 
portation if  he  purchased  a  horoe  abroad. 

Senator  Young  replied:  "Acknowledging 
your  letter  wherein  you  insult  the  wife  of  our 
president,  I  am  wondering  wby  you  need  a 
horse  when  tiiere  is  already  one  Jackass  at 
your  address."  This  brought  htm  a  telephone 
call  from  President  Kennedy,  who  aald  that 
his  wife  had  "got  a  big  kick  out  of  what  you 
wrote." 

Senator  Young  got  a  call  from  anotber 
president,  Dwlght  Elsenhower,  shortly  after 
the  Obloaa  arrived  m  Waahlngton  In  1969. 

'He  got  on  the  line  and  ha  started  talking 
very  fast  abOut  some  farm  project  In  North 
Dakota  that  he  was  sure  we  could  reach  an 
agreement  on. 

"I  finally  managed  to  break  In.  and  I  told 
him  tliat  he  wasn't  talking  to  Sen.  Milton 
Young  (North  Dakota  Republican)  but  San. 
Stephen  Young  of  Ohio. 

'There  was  a  alienee  and  then  he  said,  *Ood 
damn.' 

"That  was  tbe  only  time  Frealdant  Sisen- 
hower  ever  talked  with  me." 

Switching  to  a  more  serious  topic,  he  dls- 
cuaaad  hla  career  in  tbe  Senate. 


He  has  never  faced  what  be  rccarda  aa  a 
really  tough  vote,  although  his  was  the  de- 
ciding one  in  some  cloee  and  Important  ones, 
because  "I  vote  In  accord  with  my  conscienoe 
and  my  Judgment.  I  don't  count  to  see  If 
there  Is  a  majority  in  favor  or  against  whMi 
they  come  to  my  name." 

He  reiterated  his  belief  that  the  most  Im- 
portant vote  be  ever  cast  in  the  Senate  was 
in  favor  of  the  U.a.-US8&  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  because  it  was  "the  first  step  on  the 
long  Journey  toward  peace." 

He  takes  pride  in  his  service  on  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  and  the  Armed 
Services  ocunmittees,  although  for  years  he 
has  been  a  minority  voice  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  because  of  hiM  intense 
opposition  to  tbe  Vietnam  war. 

One  thing  that  came  out  of  the  apace  com- 
mittee work  was  an  accord  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  Joint  scientific  work  lu  Antarctica, 
and  he  hopes  that  this  principle  can  be  ap- 
plied to  Joint  exploration  of  outer  ipace,  with 
America  and  tbe  Soviet  Union  sharing  costs. 
Thla  could  greatly  reduce  tbe  financial  bur- 
den on  American  taxpayers,  Senator  Young 
adds. 

He  feels  that  be  saved  tbe  taxpayers  a  lot 
of  money  also  through  bis  battle  against 
civil  defense. 

Mr.  Toung  was  one  of  the  first  senators 
to  oppose  the  Vietnam  war  "after  having 
been  a  little  hawkish  on  it."  He  did  so,  he 
said,  because  be  believed  that  Pcealdaat 
Johnson  had  "changed  the  character  of  the 
war  by  putting  American  combat  troops  Into 
a  situation  where  his  predecassors  bad  been 
employing  U.S.  mllitvy  men  only  as  ad- 
visers.'' 

How  has  Senator  Toung  labclad  hUoNU 
in  his  years  In  the  Senatef 

"Every  now  and  then  I'm  referred  to  aa  a 
liberal.  Hut  doesnt  give  me  high  blood  pres- 
sure." 

"But  I'm  simply  an  unhyphenated  Demo- 
crat, without  prefix  or  sufilz.** 

[nom  the  Dayton  (Ohio)   Dally  News. 

Dec.  14.  1970] 
Young  LuvtHc  asNATi  Wrra  Aix  Otrm 

BlAZXMO 

I  By    Doug   Walker) 

Washington. — Stephen  Marvin  Toung.  the 
ptxle  rebel  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  political  happenstance. 

The  5-a-inch  verbal  giant,  who  walks  in  a 
choppy  5lde-to-8ide  motion,  is  leaving  the 
■Senate  at  year's  end  with  all  guns  blazing. 
(  During  Just  one  routine  day  last  week  be 
took  the  Senate  fioor  to  denounce  the  Nixon 
administration's  support  of  Franco's  Spain; 
he  was  critical  of  the  treatment  of  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners,  called  for  a  United 
Nations  eupervised  prisoner  exchange  and 
attacked  the  military  for  having  too  many 
generals  and  promoting  Inoompetenoe. 

Happenstance,  accident,  courageous  liberal. 
Call  him  what  you  will,  and  many  have. 
Young  leaves  tbe  Senate  at  the  age  of  Bl 
with  one  of  tbe  most  remarkable  political 
careers  ever  gathered  in  one  wiry  frame. 

His  career  began  in  1913  as  a  3a-year-oid 
state  legislator.  Woodrow  WUson  was  tieoted 
the  same  year.  Colnci dentally,  in  1083,  when 
Young  was  first  elected  congreeaman-at-large 
from  Ohio.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
also  being  elected  to  a  first  term  as  Presi- 
dent. 

After  serrlee  in  World  War  n,  Toung 
sought  to  return  to  Congress  When  Harry  B. 
Trunuin.  another  underdog,  was  campaigning 
for  tbe  TaXr  Deal. 

Young  was  already  in  the  SenaM  when 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  elected  President,  and 
he  won  re-election  tbe  year  Lfyndoc  8. 
Johnson  won  his  full  tarm  in  office. 

Young's  trademark  Is  a  sharp  temper. 

His  bombastic  nature  extends  to  the  writ- 
ten word  and  reaches  Its  baigtata  in  letten 
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to  ooBitltiMnU  into  ban  rouacd  Ui*  Tonag 

In. 

Bo««Tflr,  hl«  oonautuvnts  sometlmM  itrlke 
back. 

Ona  raggiUM  Out  Tounc  aatmix  s  jxr- 
ohlfttrlM  "to  luiTa  ^ur  tongue  and  brmlo 
ajDchroolMd," 

Toaii«  bia  Hotdsd  *tt4U3klog  reUow  oon- 
grmmxam  b«c«us«  the  ruin  forbid  it. 

But  when  a  pair  of  Ohio  coograaaznaB  aug- 
gaated  that  lh<B  senator's  sbarp  crttloUm  of 
tba  Vietnam  war  was  ginng  aid  to  the 
eoamy,  Touog  took  the  Aoor  to  Inquire; 

"Would  It  tM  a  violation  of  tbe  rulea  of  tlie 
Sana«a  were  I  to  aaaert  In  tbJj  chamtiar  at 
this  time  tbat  Rep.  Hays  of  Ohio  and  one- 
t«m  Bep.  Sweeney  of  Ohio  are  guilty  of 
falaely,  Tldoualy  and  malldoualy  '"■fc-'ng 
stupid,  lying  atMamantaf" 

Be  w«a  told  It  would  l»  a  vloutlaii.  Be 
replied: 

"1,  of  course,  will  abide  by  the  rule  of  the 
obalr.  If,  however,  on  some  future  occaalon 
a  similar  eontemptlble  attack  la  made  oo 
wo  with  Inaert-nke  buaslng  of  lying  alle- 
gatlons  by  either  or  both  of  these  pubUclty 
seekers,  I  shall  surely  embalm  and  Imbed 
them  In  th*  liquid  atnber  of  my  xexnarka." 

ICaay  times  a  k«er  in  thoae  yeata  since 
1912.  Young  counts  bis  greateat  mcanant  as 
that  when  be  defeated  white-maiMd  John 
W.  Brlcker  In  1968. 

"I  thought  I  was  gtilng  to  beat  him,  but 
apfiareotly  I  was  tbe  only  one,"  Toung  said. 
He  explained  that  Truman  offered  his  help 
and  Young  asked  Cuyahoga  oounty  Detno- 
eratlc  Chairman  Ray  Miller  Sr.  to  eponeor 
a  fund-ralalng  dlODar  with  Truman  a<  gueet 
speaker. 

Miller  refused.  Young  recalled,  "He  looked 
at  me  with  a  cold  llsby  eye  and  said,  "No 
Indeed.  If  there  la  any  fund-raising  dinner 
In  Oleveland,  every  cent  will  go  to  the  Darno- 
oratlc  party.' " 

Toung  spent  MOO  to  hire  an  arautj  In 
Akron,  took  Truman  on  a  parade  from  Cleve- 
land to  Akron.  Truman  told  tbe  crowd, 
"When  you  bear  a  politician  ■-^'iipg  himself 
'Honeet  John,'  run  home  and  look  the  hen- 
hotjae  door." 

He  CRdlte  TKunan'a  speech  In  Akroo  and 
several  Southern  Ohio  speechee  with  getting 
his  sucoeesful  cefupalgn  off  the  ground.  Ilie 
rlgbt-to-work  Issue  oo  the  ballot,  which 
brought  Democrats  out  In  dn>vea.  also 
helped. 

After  beating  BepublUan  Idol  Brlokar, 
Toung  found  himself  up  against  anothsr 
mystical  name  six  yean  later — Bohert  l^ft. 
In  a  disastrous  Bepublioan  year,  Totmg  won 
again. 

He  llkee  to  tell  one  story  atwut  the  Taft 
campaign.  Youiig  said  that  Taft  was  a  gen- 
tleman, but  many  young  Bepubllcana  sup- 
porting Taft  wen  saying  that  Toung  waa  a 
senile  old  man." 
It  was  this  charge  that  caused  Touiig  to 
debate  Taft.  even  though  he  knew  the  harm 
It  might  cause.  He  poliua  out  that  Taft  Is 
much  younger  and  looks  even  younger. 

The  Senator  said  be  arrived  at  a  television 
studio  and  was  approached  by  an  attractive 
blonde  who  offered  to  put  makeup  on  him 
for  the  cameras. 

At  scsne  point,  Toung^  wife  Interrened 
and  said  she  would  makeup  tlia  senator.  He 
said  bia  wife  handed  him  a  glaas  of  loa  water 
and  wblakay  and  said.  "Here,  Bostsr.  this  I* 
your  makeup.' 

"I  did  Tery  wall  In  the  debate,"  he  said, 
and  later  leaned  that  the  blonds  waa  a  TUt 
partisan. 

Toung  laughs  a  lot.  He  enjoys  reoaUlag  tha 
past  and  he  enjoys  polities.  "Politics  waa  fun 
ID  Itia,  but  It's  more  fun  now,"  ha  obeerved. 
He  Is  obvlooaly  aad  about  stappliig  out.  but 
he  said  senoualy,  "Tou  cant  iweep  age  under 
the  rug.-  — •--• 

However,  he  doeant  plan  to  retire.  Be  will 
open  law  oOcee,  one  in  Washington  where 
ba  will  oontlnas  to  lira  and  a  second  In 


Olarelaad.  "My  name  will  ba  on  tba  doer,"  ha 


One  of  his  favorite  toplca  la  eata.  A  fmor- 
Ita  U  named  "Pinky,"  which  ba  aalla  "tbe 
small  cat  of  many  Uvas." 

The  senator  estimated  that  he  h^  spent 
mere  than  a  1,000  on  medical  eapeoaea  for 
tbe  small  anlmsl  he  picked  up  as  a  starring 
kitten.  She  has  even  had  one  eye  removed. 

TtM  veterinarian  has  recommended  put- 
ting Pinky  to  aleep  on  nkore  than  one  occa- 
sion, but,  Toung  aald,  "Sometliing  would  go 
out  of  my  life  if  they  killed  that  little  oat." 

Once  when  Pinky  wan  gravely  ill  he  devised 
a  foR&ula  of  one-third  warm  milk,  one-third 
warm  water  and  one -third  tM:>urbon  whlsltey. 
Ha  gave  It  to  Pinky  frequenUy  with  an  eye 
dropper. 


THE     BIO     THICKET:      LAND     OP 
BEAUTY  AND  JfYSTERY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
last  Wednesday  this  bod;  un&niinously 
approved  my  bill  creating  a  Big  Thicket 
National  Park  In  southeastern  Texas. 
The  bill  has  now  been  referred  to  the 
House  and  I  am  hopeful  that  they  will 
act  favorably  upon  It  In  the  preclovis  few 
days  remaining  in  this  Congress.  Bouse 
approval  of  this  bill  tvould  be  most  time- 
ly, for  likewise,  there  are  precious  few 
days  remaining  for  the  Thicket — the 
area  is  being  systematically  destroyed  at 
the  rate  of  over  SO  acres  •  day. 

Although  the  Thicket  Is  best  known 
and  loved  for  its  vast  pristine  beauty, 
beaut;  that  encompasses  huge  trees, 
dense  undergrowth,  rare  and  beautiful 
birds — including  posslbl;  the  last  Ivory- 
billed  woodpecker — deer  and  wildcats, 
tbe  fast  vanishing  alligator,  and  over  21 
varieties  of  wild  orchids  to  mention  lust 
a  few.  It  Is  also  known  for  Its  man;  leg- 
ends and  mysteries.  One,  the  Mysterious 
Qbost  Light  of  Saratoga.  Is  reviewed  In 
a  fascinating  article  b;  Marge  Crum- 
baker  In  the  December  13,  1970  Issue  of 
tbe  Houston  Post  entitled.  "Saratoga 
Mysterious  Ghost  Light:  It  Turns  People 
On."  According  to  local  folklore,  this 
eerie  Ulumination  wtiich  appears  alone 
the  lonely  logging  road  that  connects  tbe 
near-deserted  town  of  Saratoga  with  tbe 
rest  of  the  world.  Is  the  eerie  glow  of  a 
lantern  held  by  a  headless  railroad  engi- 
neer who  met  his  unfortunate  demise 
when  the  road  was  used  as  a  railroad 
trunk  line.  This  liypothesis  along  with 
some  scientific  observations  are  In- 
trlguingly  presented  in  tbe  article  b; 
Miss  Crumbaker. 

In  this  Houston  Post  article,  Archer 
Puninglm.  editor  of  the  fcjuntze  Now», 
described  how  private  interests  are  sys- 
tematically cutting  down  anything  with 
value, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  along  with  an  edi- 
torial coBcemlng  the  Thicket  that  ap- 
peared In  a  recent  Issue  of  tbe  Port 
Arthur  News  be  printed  at  this  point  In 
tha  Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  tbe  RicoM>, 
as  fellows: 

Bio  Thicket  Paax  la  MaaiNa  HasowsT 
Despite  foot-diagglng  by  the  Department 
of  the  In  tailor  (during  tbe  raglme  of  its  re- 
cently departed  Secretary,  Walt  mckel)  the 
Senate's  Interior  committee  came  tiirough 
last  week  with  highly  encouraging  action 
in  favor  of  a  Natloiial  Big  Thicket  park. 
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The  commlttaa  approved  Senator  Balpb 
Tarborough's  Ull  sanctioning  a  park  of  not 
leee  than  iOO.OOO  acres.  Considerably  smaller 
acreage  had  been  discussed,  and  the  larger 
area  la  sure  to  be  questioned  by  timber  In- 
terests. 

Tbe  measure  stiu  mtist  tnad  a  path  to- 
ward adoption  by  tbe  wtiole  Senate.  How- 
ever, with  the  "lame  duck"  seeelon  In  Its  flnal 
houra,  there  is  Uttle  likelihood  of  further 
progreee  untU  tbe  new  Congress  organiaea 
In  January.  If  Senate  passage  Is  achieved,  tba 
long-awaited  pork  proposal  wlU  start  Its  trip 
through  the  House. 

Senator  Yarborough  boldly  sttiok  by  Ills 
gun  for  the  national  recreational  complex 
and  personally  engineered  Its  acceptance  by 
the  Senate  panel. 

Among  Port  Arthurana  doing  yeoman  doty 
for  the  park  was  Mia.  Bdna  Jagoe.  As  Big 
Thicket  chairman  for  the  Texas  Federation 
of  Women's  clube,  she  rallied  that  formidable 
segment  of  womanpower  tiehind  It.  Mra. 
Jagoe  led  a  statewide  campaign  In  beiialf  of 
telegrams  and  letters  to  Senators  In  tbe 
park>  behalf.  We  acclaim  her  efforU. 

She  won't  rest  on  her  laurels  now.  and  all 
odvocatea  of  preserving  wiiat's  left  of  this 
picturesque  forest  must  Join  her  and  other 
leaden  is  pualiing  tha  projeot  to  reality. 

It  Tuxns  Pxon.1  On 
(By  Marge  Crumbaker) 
Haa  Saratoga— that  quiet  town  surrounded 

by  the  majeaclc  beauty  of  the  Big  Thicket 

loat  Ita  fabled  ghost  light?  Did  Saratoga,  In 
fact,  ever  have  a  ghost  light  to  loee? 

Weu.  one  thing  la  certain  about  that  eerie, 
on-agaln-oS-agaln  apparition:  Regardless  of 
whether  It  Is  or  Isn't,  was  or  wasn't,  the  con- 
troversy about  Its  existence  never  vanishes. 
This  very  week  end.  the  woods  are  flUed 
with  persons  who  bsve  seen  the  ghoet  light. 
The  woods  alao  an  ailed  with  those  who 
looked  and  looked  and  never  caught  even  a 
glimpse.  There  will  be  a  tow  out  there  to- 
night, making  their  arat  attempt  at  tracking 
It  down,  and  there  are  tiiose  who  soodl  and 
maintain  there  never  was  a  light  to  begin 
wttb. 

Well,  something  la  out  then.  Something 
that  has  been  shot  at.  ahoutad  at.  screamed 
at,  run  from  and  punued. 

Thoae  who  say  they  have  seen  the  light 
are  pretty  much  In  agreement  on  what  they 
saw:  A  moving  glow  which  changae  In  Inten- 
sity— from  a  soft  and  mellow  luminosity  to 
a  bright,  white  Intensity.  Somstlmes,  they 
say,  when  the  nights  sre  foggy  and  damp  and 
moonless,  the  light  changes  to  shadsa  of  blue 
with  touohes  of  red. 

Some  observer!  liave  watched  It  gUde  alow- 
ly.  slowly,  just  barely  moving  along.  Otbcn, 
their  mouths  open,  have  seen  It  racing  Ilka 
the  wind,  darting  across  the  road,  chasing 
back  and  forth.  Jumping  through  tbe  trees. 
Tbe  light,  they  say,  Ukee  to  fool  those  who 
Invade  Its  domain.  Sometimes  It  appears  In 
front,  the  next  moment  It  approaches  from 
behind.  Once  It  perched  on  the  windshield 
of  a  parked  car,  and  the  paasengera — who 
described  themselvee  as  oool  and  coUected 
dlabelleven  be/ora— began  yelling  and 
kicking  and  scnamlng,  and  switched  to 
scand-stur  but-ghoat-llgbt-fans  forever. 

Aiice  Qrunth  of  Baytown  la  one  of  tboee 
who  lias  seen  the  ghoet  light  and  Is  not  reluc- 
tant to  slian  her  experience  and  othen.  She 
led  our  group  of  ghost  Ught  bunten.  Includ- 
ing Peggy  Foreman  of  Baytown;  Paggya 
brotben,  Teague  and  Bonnie;  Sunahine 
Tucker  of  Houston,  a  record  company  axeou- 
tlve;  and  photographer  Bill  Ooodwln.  Otir 
destination:  A  lonely  road  near  Saratoga,  tbe 
only  road  tbe  ghost  Ught  tnvela  on  Its  mys- 
terious Journeys. 

Santoga — site  of  ths  lint  oil  wall  in  Iteaa 
and  the  headquarten  of  the  Big  Thicket 
Association— was  sound  asleep  at  midnight 
when  we  reached  Its  outskirts  and  turned 
west  on  State  Highway  106.  We  drove  a  mil* 
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UMl  ft  bait  In  sUenoe.  p«— l*^g  Uu  On%  tow 

brooding  in  the  night,  then  turned  north 
on  a  narrow  blackCt^  road.  The  blacktop  por- 
tion soon  Tcered  to  the  left,  ending  at  a  dump 
ElU,  but  the  s&nd;,  two-lane  road  flowed  on 
ahead,  etralght  aa  an  arrow. 

This  sandy  road.  It  aeema.  once  was  a  rail- 
road «pur.  but  tbe  tl<«  and  the  rails  were 
removed  long  ago,  leaving  a  ribbon  ot  earth 
flanked  on  both  aides  by  towering  monarch 
plnea.  Wc  drove  about  two  mUea.  parked  the 
two  carE.  and  fot  ottt.  We  were  In  ghoet  Ught 
territory. 

There  waa  no  moon,  yet  the  tilght  wne  not 
black  black.  MilUona  oi  stan  were  twinkling 
overhead,  and  the  whispering  pines  tftemed 
to  tw  stretching  to  touch  them.  Crickets  were 
chirping  and  tree  frogs  were  croaking,  but 
otherwise  there  wasn't  another  eonnd  ex- 
cept our  half- whispered  comments  to  each 
other.  Tou  could  almost  HEAR  the  silence 
beyond  the  chirping  and  the  croaking.  And 
suddenly  I  was  apprehensive:  This  plaoe  was 
spooky. 

Peggy  Foreman  was  looking  to  the  north. 
Once,  she  aald,  she  waa  looking  south  and 
the  ghoKt  Ught  bad  come  up  from  the  north 
and  had  frightened  her  almost  to  death. 

"Tbe  first  time  we  saw  It.  we  got  very 
scared."  she  said,  her  voice  Boft  but  sound- 
ing strangely  loud  In  the  still  night.  "It 
Btaita  off  as  a  UtUe  red  glow.  Tlien  It  geu  to 
be  a  big  haoe  and  Ughu  up  real  big.  Just 
glows  real  Ug.  It  looks  kind  of  like  a.  ear 
Ught.  exoefSFt  it  is  Just  one  Ught." 

Teague  Foreman  obeerved  that  he  had 
beard  the  mystery  Ught  was  created  by 
swaiBp  gas — "or  something. " 

Bonnie  Foreman,  who  hoA  seen  the  Ught 
"maybe  30  times  In  all  kinds  of  weather." 
thinks  ft  resembles  the  glow  of  a  Coleman 
lAntem.  "I're  never  failed  to  see  It."  he  said. 
"Once  or  twice  It  bae  token  limger  than  at 
other  times.  But  whan  It  comce,  it  appears 
to  move  rapidly." 

He  was  In  the  car  on  which  the  light  once 
perched.  "It  came  up  to  tbe  vrlQdshleld.  and 
It  waa  scary.  It  Juat  floated  there.  All  I 
coQld  see  was  a  glow.  There  were  some  klda 
with  me,  and  they  started  yelling  and 
•creaming,  "Start  the  carl  Start  the  carl' 
They  were  kicking  and  Jumping  all  orer.  I 
waa  too  scared  to  start  the  car,  and  finally 
the  Ught  Just  went  off  Into  the  trees." 

Any  ghost  Ught  worthy  of  the  name  has 
to  have  a  legend,  and  Saratoga's  phenomenon 
Is  no  exception.  Usten  to  Alice  Qrlfflth's 
venl  on: 

"They  oall  this  the  Bragg  Boad.  They  aay 
Mr.  Bragg  used  to  Uve  on  this  road  when 
the  train  ran  up  and  down,  and  he  was 
walking  along  the  tracks  one  night  when 
the  train  ran  over  him  and  kUled  him  They 
found  his  body,  but  not  his  bead.  WeU,  any- 
way, they  burled  him.  The  people  aroimd 
here  say  this  Ught  la  Mr.  Bragg  out  here  on 
the  road,  looking  for  his  head." 

Sonshlne  Tucker  swallowed  hard.  Gkmd- 
wln's  teeth  clamped  onto  his  pipe  stem.  I 
waa  nervous.  Just  plain  nervous. 

"The  Ught."  Alice  continued.  "Is  supposed 
to  be  from  the  lanbem  Mr.  Bragg  is  carry- 
ing afl  he  walks  along,  looking  for  his  head." 
Gulp. 

"It  geu  real  quiet  when  the  Ught  appears." 
AUoe  said.  "Tliat  makes  it  a  lot  scarier.  Jtiat 
all  of  a  sudden — ^nothing)  No  sound  Just 
the  light." 

We  stood  there  In  tbe  middle  of  Bragg 
Road,  sUently  watching.  Watching  for 
WHAT?  It  was.  maybe.  IB  mlnntes  later  that 
Teafue  Poreman  aald  niddenly.  fharpW 
•There  it  IS  I  r- 

If  he  had  set  off  a  Oreoracker,  the  result 
would  have  bean  tha  same.  AU  of  us  Jumped. 
There  WAS  a  bluish  Ught.  a  amall  light,  so 
small  that  it  waa  barely  rlslhle  back  down 
tha  road,  back  in  tha  direction  we  tuul  ooma 
from,  about  a  mile  away.  It  movttd  lUcbUy. 
aometlmaa  up  and  down,  ■nmetlmee  aMmlzig 
to  oroM  the  road. 


We  atood  there,  faaolnated,  In  tbe  middle 
of  Bragg  Boad  for  perhaps  20  minutes.  And 
then  the  intensity  of  the  Ught  increased;  It 
flared  Into  reds  and  blues.  SuddeiUy,  frlght- 
enlngly.  It  seemed  to  he  charging  at  us. 
"Oood  grlefl"  Ronnie  Foreman  exclaimed. 
"We'd  better  get  oS  this  road  I  That  must  be 
a  car,  it's  coming  so  fasti" 

Bumping  Into  each  other,  we  stampeded  to 
jthe  side  of  the  road.  The  night  was  so  quiet, 
exo^t  for  our  heavy  breathing,  that  the  ali- 
enee seemed  to  be  pushing  itself  Into  us. 
Sunshine  Tucker  was  the  first  to  realize  that 
although  the  light  stUl  was  moving  toward 
us,  th«^e  was  no  motor  noise.  "This  scaraa 
me,"  aha  said  from  somewhere  out  there  in 
the  dark.  "If  Us  a  car,  why  cant  we  hear  It? 
And  why  Is  the  Ught  Juat  ONZ  glow,  not  two 
headllghU?" 

Nobody  answered.  The  light  waa  dimming. 
It  moved  from  one  side  of  the  road  to  the 
other.  It  was  withdrawing  from  us— «nd 
then  It  dl8appeaz«d. 

Bonnie  Foreman  cleared  hlj  throat.  "That 
doesn't  look  right."  he  said.  "It  usually 
comae  from  the  north,  not  the  south." 

He  suggested  that  we  aU  walk  down  the 
road  and  take  a  closer  look,  but  no  one  vol- 
unteered to  Join  him.  We  moved  back  to 
the  middle  of  the  lane  they  call  Bragg  Boad 
and  stood  there  In  the  dark,  cloee  together, 
very  close  together.  For  two  hoora  we  waited 
and  watched.  The  Ught  appeared  onoe,  glow- 
ing softly,  but  It  was  small  and  distant.  "Per- 
haps Mr.  Bragg  isn't  feelfiog  too  weU  to- 
night," AUce  suggested. 

A  ear  came  down  the  road.  No  mlatake 
abont  It:  This  WAS  a  ear.  We  beard  the 
motor  and  saw  the  headlights.  It  approached 
UE,  came  almost  to  the  spot  where  we  stood, 
hut  turned  arotind  and  retracted  Its  path. 
We  seven  Ug^t-hunters  were  tired  and, 
frankly,  strained.  We  decided  It  was  time  for 
us.  too,  to  leave,  to  get  hack  to  the  highway. 
And  If  we  saw  the  light  again,  we  agreed,  we 
would  not  stop. 

Tbe  drive  back  to  Highway  lOS  was  made 
In  sUenoe.  The  ghoet  Ugbt  did  not  emerge 
again.  The  sight  of  the  highway  was  a  wel- 
oome  one,  the  sound  of  the  tires  on  its 
smooth  surface  was  oomf<nttag.  Nobody 
looted  back. 

A  few  days  later,  I  retttraed  to  Saratoga — 
In  the  daytime.  Survly  someone  there  could 
furnish  some  clues  to  the  ghoet  Ught's  orl- 
gin.  But  Saratoga's  residents  have  mliad 
feeUngs  about  discussing  It. 

W.  V.  Trahan  Jr  admitted  that  he  has  seen 
the  light — once.  "It  was  a  reaj  foggy  night," 
he  recalled  reluctantly.  "It  moved  right  to 
my  car,  then  veered  off  Into  the  woods.  It's 
Just  a  soft  blue  and  red  Ught.  that's  aU  I 
know.  Elds  come  up  here  and  look  at  It  and 
drink  beer  and  park." 

L.  L.  Hoffman,  changing  a  tire  at  a  servloe 
station,  said  the  light  was  well-estabUshed 
In  Saratoga  lore  when  he  moved  there  30 
years  ago.  "Some  people  see  that  light  and 
soaooe  don't."  he  said,  wiping  the  grime  off  his 
hands.  "It's  more  available  on  a  dreary,  foggy 
night  than  tt  Is  on  a  clear  one.  Dampness 
seems  to  play  an  hnportant  part  in  how  weU 
you  can  see  It. 

"It  looks  like,  wen.  a  baU  of  flra.  Bometunea 
It^  bigger  than  others,  about  the  slae  of  the 
moon,  I'd  say.  It  movee  about,  I've  always 
thought  It's  something  Uke  gas  that  oomes 
out  of  t2ie  ground  with  dampness." 

Bragg  Boad.  the  ghost  road,  u  lovely  to 
behold  In  the  daylight.  The  forest  smells 
clean  and  fresh  after  a  night-long  rain. 
Shafts  of  ffunllgbt  make  patterns  on  the 
gronnd  between  the  tzees,  and  birds  sing 
loudly. 

The  road  Is  lUne  mUee  long,  and  only  two 
fanuiles  Uve  along  It  Mr.  and  Mn.  T.  J. 
Cheeaher  were  sitting  on  their  front  porch, 
enjoying  the  sim,  when  we  arrived.  They 
grinned  when  mention  was  made  of  the 
ghost  Ught. 

"Oome  on  up  here  on  the  porch  and  have 


a  seat,"  Mrs.  Cheeaher  urged.  "We  wer«  Just 
laughing  about  the  ghoet  Ugbt  and  aU  that 
yeUXng  and  screaming  we  heard  down  ther« 
the  other  night.  Sometimes  there  Is  so  much 
troJIlc  on  this  rood,  you  can't  get  in  or  out." 
The  Cheschers  have  Uved  there  10  years 
and  they  never  have  seen  the  ghost  Ught  or 
any  other  kind  of  mysterious  glow. 

"There's  no  ghoet  light."  Mr.  Cheesher  said. 
"It's  the  reflection  from  car  lights  which 
oome  over  a  aUght  rise  on  Highway  105." 

"Tbfire  is  no  ghoet  and  no  Ught,"  his  wits 
agreed,  "but  you  can't  convince  people  at 
that.  Somehow  the  story  got  started  and 
kids  drive  out  there  and  park  and  acream  and 
cry  unui  dawn.  Why,  there's  so  many  cars 
down  there  at  times,  there  have  been 
wreckst" 

It's  a  wonder,  she  commented,  that  some- 
body liaant  gotten  hurt,  because  someone  is 
always  shooting  and  some  of  the  shots  oome 
from  high-powered  rifles. 

"Last  week,  I  got  pretty  aeared  myself."  aha 
admittecL  "It  waa  dixk.  and  I  went  out- 
side with  the  flaabllght  to  check  on  my 
ohickens.  I  guess  some  klda  h«d  been  parked 
in  our  road,  because  even  down  here  I 
heard  a  boy  yell.  There's  that  ghost  Ughtt* 
and  the  car  started  up  and  came  roaring 
down  here.  I  turned  out  the  Ught  and  went 
to  the  back  of  tbe  house  and  waited  perfectly 
stUl  untU  they  flnaUy  left." 

We  thanked  the  Chesshers  and  walked  back 
to  the  car.  "Listen,"  Mr.  Cheesher  caUed  from 
the  porch,  "If  you  write  about  aU  this,  plesM 
say  in  there  It  is  Just  a  Joke.  The  Ught  la 
Just  a  Joke.  That  newapciper  editor  over  at 
Kountse  started  aU  of  this  by  writing  about 
a  ghost  light.  He  got  everybody  stirred  up. 
But  It's  Just  a  Joke." 

Heading  north  on  Bragg  Boad,  the  car 
crosses  a  blacktop  which  runs  between 
Thicket  and  Honey  Island  and  connects  with 
Highway  106.  But  you  keep  on  driving  north, 
go  round  a  curve  and  across  the  railroad 
tracks,  and  you  spot  a  wonderful  old  two- 
story  structure  stlU  wearing  some  of  Its 
barn-red  paint.  A  fence  Iceeps  strangers  out 
and  two  friendly  doga  in.  Tbe  grass  and 
shrubs  are  neatly  cut  and  trimmed.  The 
aroma  of  cooking  drifting  Cram  the  house  is 
mouth-watering.  You've  arrived — at  Bragg 
Texas. 

This  is  the  Bragg  Hotel.  It  is  the  only 
structure  remaining  in  the  commtinity  and 
it  is  the  home  of  Bragg's  sole  resident.  Mra. 
Margaret  Ayres.  86,  was  preparing  her  lunch 
of  fried  sweet  potatoes  and  pork  chops,  but 
she  was  willing  to  t«ik  about  the  old  ro«d 
and  tbe  town  and  the  mysterious  Ught. 

"I  came  to  Bragg  In  I»08,"  she  said,  poking 
a  big  fork  into  a  tlilck  slice  of  sweet  potato 
sl?gJlng  In  a  huge  cast-iron  sklUet.  "Santa 
Fe  btUlt  the  track  between  Bragg  and  Sara- 
togs  in  1M3.  The  train  hauled  freight  and 
timber  and  people;  Honey  Island  was  a  lum- 
ber camp.  There  was  great  activity  all  over 
this  coiintry  in  those  days,  una  of  people 
working  in  timber,  building  railroads." 

Mrs.  Ayres  bought  the  iiotei  in  1906  and 
had  a  flourishing  bustnees.  She  cooked,  man- 
aged the  bo<«I.  and  nearly  oomeced  the  buai- 
ness  market  In  Bragg  when  she  owned  tbe 
cmly  store,  boarding  house  and  hotel,  and 
ran  the  poet  ofllce. 

"Bragg  never  amounted  to  much  in  the 
way  of  permanent  buUdlngs,"  she  said,  re- 
moving the  browned  sweet  potatoes  and 
etanlDg  the  pork  chops  In  another  skillet. 
"There  was  a  section  house  and  a  depot  a-nrt 
a  few  other  things,  in  addition  to  my  hotel 
But  at  one  time,  1.300  people  got  their  mall 
here.  The  Santa  Fe  had  lots  of  cars  on  sid- 
ings, and  workers  Uved  in  the  cars." 

The  oil  fields  were  bursting  with  gushers. 
the  timber  barons  were  chopping  their  way 
to  richee.  and  boom  times  came  to  Bragg 
and  Saratoga.  Then  the  boom  vanished,  and 
as  suddenly  as  it  all  had  started,  it  all  ceased. 
Bragg  now  is  Mrs  Ayres.  Saratoga  is  tiny  and 
qulst.  Tbe  tram  taUrosd  has  been  torn  op. 
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And  the  gboat  ugbt?  'Tm  aocry,"  Mrs 
Ajr«A  MUiL  "IT*  never  aeen  It. 

**1  don't  mind  ftll  at  the  kids  who  ooma  oat 
to  look  for  It.  I  kmd  of  enjoy  all  of  th«  care. 
But  Z  doa't  think  there  la  a  gboet  light.  I 
tell  the  klda  that,  and  they  say.  -Nor.  Mt« 
Ayree,  we  just  don't  believe  that.  There  IB 
one.' " 

It  can  gee  awfully  loneeome  in  Bn^,  181%. 
Ayree  admitted,  and  whan  she  gets  lone- 
aome.  she  feels  sad.  That  la  when  ihe  i^ta 
out  on  her  porch  and  rocke  and  thinks  about 
bow  tlmea  used  to  be  m  Bragg.  And  the  peo- 
ple who  accidentally  drive  up  in  aearch  of  the 
mystery  light  help  break  the  illence  .  .  . 

Archer  PulUnglm,  editor  and  publlaher  of 
the  Kountze  News,  was  on  the  line. 

Hello,  Archer.  Have  you  ever  written  any- 
thing about  a  ghost  light  at  Saratoga? 

"I  certainly  have.  Reams  and  reams  and 
reams  of  stuff." 

Archer,  a  man  up  In  Saratoga  mentioned 
the  other  day  that  your  stories  have  caused 
a  lot  of  people  to  look  for  aomethlng  that 
doesnt  exist. 

"Ha!"  snorted  Pullinglm.  "Oh.  there's  a 
light  all  right  I*'ve  seen  tt  a  millloa  times. 
It  isat  there  anymore.  Recently,  they've  cut 
down  almcst  all  the  trees  on  the  tram  road 
from  Bragg  to  Baraioga.  I  went  out  there 
lately  and  t  can't  see  it  and  nobody  else  hat 
seen  It.  Tou  see."  and  now  the  voice  waa  thsi 
of  a  man  warming  to  a  cause,  "the  timber 
companies  are  systematically  cutting  down 
anything  that  has  icenlo  value  .  .  ." 

Pardon  me  for  interrupting.  Archer,  but 
would  you  describe  the  light? 

"Well.  It  botuices  down  the  road,"  he 
said.  "It  was  scary  at  first  until  I  got  the 
experts  In  there  and  found  out  what  It  was. 
That  was  three  or  four  years  ago.  I  got 
men  from  the  University  of  Houston,  Rloe 
and  Lamar  Tech  to  coxne  out  and  take  looks, 
and  they  eald  It  came  from  conditions  there." 

Was  the  light  known  before  the  days  of 
autcmobUefl? 

"Oh  yeah,  yeah,  yeah.  It  was  there  fcuwer. 
A  lot  of  people  think  It  was  a  car  light  shin- 
ing down  the  road  from  Saratoga,  but  I've 
•een  the  light  when  there  wsan^  a  car  on  the 
road  and  I  bad  people  helping  me. 

"It's  a  chemical  thing  that  rises  from 
the  ground,  there's  no  doubt  about  that. 
Tou  see,  this  1b  Sptndletop  country,  and 
wonderful  things  are  under  the  ground.  But 
when  they  cut  the  trees  down.  It  took  some 
of  the  dampness  away  and  the  ground  la 
just  Bs  dry  se  s  bone  In  some  places,  and  It 
has  changed  the  conditions  under  which  the 
U^t  was  beet  seen." 

Well,  the  light  apparently  has  survived  the 
timber  cuts,  Archer,  because  it  was  there 
Just  nights  ago. 

"Still  there,  huh?"  The  editor's  tone  sofl- 
eaed  a  bit.  "WeU.  I'm  glad.  Best  thing  thst 
ever  happened  to  Saratoga,  that  light.  They 
ought  to  be  proud  of  it.  It's  an  eerie  sort  of 
thing,  the  way  It  bounces  down  that  road. 
Real  eerie.  But  Ifs  wmethlng  very  special." 

And  BO  tt  goes  with  the  ghost  light  of  Saxa- 
toca.  Did  we  see  It?  Or  was  It  something  else? 
T.  J.  Chesaber's  words  keep  Invading  our 
mou^ta: 

"If  you  write  about  aU  tUls.  please  say  in 
there  It  u  Just  a  Joke.  The  light  Is  just  a 
Joke." 

But  is  tt? 


THE  WARSAW  TREATY— A  MPT 
TSROUOH  THE  QEEIMAN  PBOPLE 
RATHER  THAN  RECONCILIATION 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Influ- 
ential West  Qerxnan  new«>aper  pub- 
Usher,  Dr.  Axel  Springer,  has  written  a 
penetrating  and  soul-searching,  signed 
editorial  in  Die  Welt,  one  of  the  largest 
West  Oennan  dally  papers. 

The  editorial  concerns  West  Qerman 
Chancellor  Willy  Brandt's  "OstpoUtik" 


and  the  effects  these  policies  are  having 
on  the  Qerman  people. 

The  editorial  greatly  reflects  my  own 
thinking  on  thi£  matter,  as  evidenced  by 
the  recent  speeches  I  have  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  this  very  subject. 

I  urge  all  Senators  who  are  concerned 
with  the  stability  ol  NATO  and  the  fu- 
ture of  the  free  world  in  Western  Europe 
to  study  this  editorial,  which  was  printed 
In  the  December  12,  1970.  edltton  of  the 
paper. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  entitled  "Warsaw 
Treaty — A  Rift  Through  the  Grerman 
People  Rather  Than  Reconciliation,*'  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoaD, 
as  follows: 
Waauw  TiXATT — A  Hxrr  TMioTToa  thk  Qo- 

MAK  Peoplk  VUTBSa.  Thak  Bbconczlution 
(Translation  of  an  article  by  Axel  Springer) 

No  cause  for  celebration,  commented  Willy 
Brandt  as  he  was  about  to  take  oft  for 
Warsaw  to  sign  the  treaty  with  Poland.  Old 
he  intend  to  correct  on  unfortiinate  remark 
by  his  Porelgn  Minister? 

Por  on  the  day  he  <ni«.n«<t  the  treaty. 
ceding  a  quarter  of  divided  Germany's  cerrl- 
tory.  Waiter  Schael  liad  said  be  was  very 
happy. 

Ten  miillon  of  his  compatflota  felt  a  stab 
of  pain  at  the  loas  of  their  homeland.  A 
decision  wliloh  by  denniUou  was  to  be  re- 
served for  a  European  peace  treaty  has  been 
anticipated  under  no  compulsion  wiiaiever. 
A  Oommunlst  government  Is  empowered  by 
a  freely  elected  Qerman  government  to  annex 
a  part  of  Germany.  And  the  German  Minister, 
reaching  for  his  pen  to  iultial  the  document, 
talks  of  happineasl 

Perhaps  because,  as  Willy  Brandt  keepa 
asserting,  this  treaty  Is  a  step  towards  under- 
standing between  Poles  and  Qetmans?  Ware 
it  that,  were  It  a  step  towards  understand- 
ing with  the  Polish  people,  then  even  most 
of  the  Germans  exiled  from  the  ceded  terri- 
tories would  support  such  an  act,  though 
with  a  heavy  heart  at  the  loss  of  their  home- 
land. 

But  tiiat  is  Just  where  opinion  Ib  divided : 
the  agreement  signed  this  Monday  by  the 
Social-Democratic  German  Chancellor  and 
the  Communist  Polish  Prime  Minister  In 
the  RadslwUI  Psiaoe  Is  grist  to  the  Warsaw 
regime's  mill,  but  not  a  step  towards  under- 
standing with  the  Polish  people. 

Many  Germans  who  were  not  supporters 
of  Hitler  approved  the  "Anschluss"  with 
Austria  In  1838.  And  many  Poles  who  hate 
their  government  will  spprove  the  frontier 
treaty.  But  that  does  not  bring  understand- 
ing from  people  to  people.  Just  as  the  An- 
schluss was  not  followed  by  a  period  of  peace 
but  by  the  most  frightful  of  all  wars.  In 
politics  Itself,  wrong  does  not  pay. 

The  Warsaw  treaty,  wliloh  the  west  Ger- 
man Qovemment  acclaims  as  a  work  of 
peace,  does  not  bring  reconciliation  with  the 
Poles.  It  tears  a  deep  rift  thrcmch  the  Ger- 
man people. 

Loyalties,  which  can  unite  a  people  even 
where  opinions  divide  It,  now  collide.  Sus- 
picion grows,  opposite  views  degenszate  in- 
to ermiity. 

Willy  Brandt  used  to  pdnt  out,  Urelaesly. 
that  recognition  of  tbs  Odar-NeAsae  line  as 
Polands'  western  frontier  put  recognition  of 
the  "DDR"  out  of  the  question — and  vice 
versa.  He  was  right  when  he  said  that  If  the 
"DDK"  were  recognized  as  a  sovereign  state, 
west  Germany  would  have  no  comjnon  tron- 
tter  with  Poland.  But  now  both  an  to  be 
recognized. 

Who  was  It  who  sat  year  after  year  at  meet- 
ings of  exUes  and  applauded  their  right  to  a 
homalahd?  Who  promised  tbem  not  to  rec- 


ognlse  the  Oder-Nelsae  Una  before  a  peace 
treaty  was  signed  ? 

It  wasn't  only  the  CDU/08U  party.  Social 
Democrats  and  Liberals  vtod  wtth  them  In 
doing  so. 

"&esiau.  Oppeln,  Olelwlta,  Hlrschberg. 
Qlogau.  OrUnberg — these  are  not  merely 
names,  but  living  memorlee  rooted  In  the 
minds  of  generations  and  oeaselesaly  knock- 
ing at  the  door  of  our  conscleDce. 

"Cession  is  betrayal — who  would  deny  it? 
.  .  .  The  right  to  a  homeland  cannot  be  sold 
for  a  mesa  of  pottage — there  must  never  be 
any  double  dealing  behind  the  backs  of  our 
exiled  and  refugee  compatriots." 

Thus  the  late  £rlch  Ollenhauer,  WlUy 
Brandt  and  Herbert  Wehner  In  a  Joint  stat^ 
moot  In  1063. 

Only  Wehner  worded  It  even  more  elearly: 
"It  is  decisive  ttiat  there  Is  the  legal  tlUe 
In  the  Potsdam  agreement  aooordlng  to 
which  the  areas  east  of  tiie  Oder-Nelsse  are 
placed  under  prorlslonal  administration  (by 
Poland).  Z  hold  to  this  legal  title.  Frontier 
questions  can  only  be  settled  In  a  peace 
Ueaty  with  the  whole  of  Germany." 

And  Thomas  Dehier,  the  doughty  Liberal 
from  north  Bavaria,  went  even  further, 
saying:  "We  lay  claim  to  the  German  eastern 
territories  .  .  .  and  in  doing  so  can  i^jpeal 
to  the  United  Nations  Charter." 

And  finally  when  the  "DOR"  reoognlaed 
the  "Oder-Nalsse  line"  as  a  "peaoe  frontliff", 
Paul  Loebe,  the  venerable  Sodal-Damoorat 
and  former  President  of  the  Belobvtag,  who 
was  nUshandled  by  the  Naals,  stated  In  the 
Bundestag: 

-'In  accordance  with  the  Potsdam  sjrcio 
ment",  said  the  Doyen  of  the  House  In  the 
name  of  all  members  except  the  CXimmunlst 
parliamentary  party,  "the  part  of  Gecmany 
east  of  the  Oder  and  Nelsse  has  been  handed 
over  to  the  Bepubllc  of  Poland  as  part  of  the 
Soviet  Occupation  Zone  for  Interim  admin- 
istration only.  The  area  remLalns  a  part  of 
Germany. 

"No-one  has  the  right  to  surrender  land 
and  people  or  to  pursue  a  policy  of  abandon- 
ment on  their  own  authority.  These,  like  all 
frontier  questions,  east  or  west,  can  only  be 
Battled  by  a  peace  treaty,  wiilch  must  be 
slgued  by  a  democratically  elected  German 
government . . ." 

Despite  all  this  there  is  now  official  recog- 
DiilDn  for  the  loss  of  the  eastern  German 
territories.  What  has  changed  to  lead  to  this 
new  situation?  The  answer  Is  not  forthcom- 
ing, because  there  Is  no  answer. 

The  Bonn  coalition's  OstpoUtlk  Is  laid 
down  as  though  the  Communist  bloc  were 
an  Immutable  power  whose  norms  preclude 
any  turning  point  in  history.  Such  pessimism 
Ignores  the  historic  experience  that  dictator- 
ships always  only  look  as  though  they  were 
built  for  eternity.  Germans  of  aU  people 
should  know  thait. 

It  was  this  conviction  which  since  the 
war  has  strengthened  our  people  and  their 
responsible  poUtlclans  In  resisting  the  temp- 
tation to  pledge  their  future  to  the  foroee  of 
tyranny. 

Thtia  anyone  who  recoUs  at  Walter  fletwelli 
happiness  today,  or  flUa  with  bitterness  at 
Willy  Brandt's  signature  in.  Warsaw,  is  not 
necessarily  a  diehard  right-winger.  He  stands 
by  a  conviction  Jointly  held  by  all  democratic 
parties  In  the  Bundestag  and  their  eleotors 
before  this  Government,  without  reason, 
broke  It. 

Those  who  utter  warnings  today  speak  with 
the  lEtlUed  voices  of  departed  and  living 
Social  Democrats  and  Liberals.  But  whoever 
points  a  finger  at  the  wamen  denounces 
Erich  Ollenhauer.  Paul  Loebe,  Ernst  Renter, 
Thomas  Dehier.  the  earlier  WUIy  Brandt  and 
the  earlier  Herbert  Wehner.  They  knew  the 
difference  between  asserting  their  own  legal 
standpoint  and  revenge.  The  wamere  of  \o- 
day  know  It  still. 

We  have  been  made  to  bear  a  p^vat  deal 
about  the  ■'missed  opportuntUee"  of  t2w 
Adenauer  era.  Now  Adensaer  bad  opportu- 
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nlty  at  any  hour  diiring  his  years  of  govern- 
ment to  underwrite  the  "reallUee"  so  advan- 
tageous for  Moscow  and  to  sign  a  treaty  of 
surrender  with  Poland.  If  that  had  been  his 
mtentlon,  Kurt  S«^umacher  and  Erich  Ollen- 
hauer, Theodor  Heuss  and  Thomas  Dehier 
would  rightly  have  prevented  him.  with  the 
reproach  that  he  was  acting  against  the 
interests  of  his  country. 

It  \s  said  that  the  times  have  changed. 
Are  the  times  the  only  motive  for  the  change* 
of  heart  accomplished  In  the  new  OetopoUtlk? 

The  times  have  brought  enhanced  power 
to  the  Soviets  despite  persistent  economic 
failures;  they  have  brought  the  Wall,  the  In- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  a  rapid  spread  of 
Russia's  sphere  of  mlUtaxy  influence  in  the 
Middle  East,  and  an  escalation  of  strategic 
armaments  in  the  arsenals  of  the  Kremlin. 
The  times  have  brought  renewed  persecution 
of  Polish  Jews  and.  instigated  by  the  Soviets, 
a  serloua  threat  to  Israel — whose  fate  ahouid 
concern  Germany's  politicians  more  than  the 
good  humour  of  a  WUU  Stt^h. 

nioee  who  see  among  these  portents  the 
opportunity  for  fruitful  collaboration  confuse 
pcUtlcal  occultism  with  a  sense  of  reality, 
however  much  they  talk  of  the  "realities." 

Walter  Scheel  mentioned  that  "there  Is 
now  no  cloud  In  the  sky".  But  the  sky  Is 
black. 

And  what  the  Chancellor  and  his  friends 
take  for  the  dawn  Is  the  Red  Plag  of  Soviet 
ImperlaliBm,  which  menaces  aU  of  Europe, 

Whoever  sees  cause  for  happiness  in  this 
imperils  more  than  his  own  happiness. 


NEED  FOR  EARLY  DIAGNOSIS  OF 
HEARING  LOSS  NARRATED  BY 
NEW  YORK  TIMES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
since  I  first  came  to  Washington  as  a 
Senator,  I  have  had  the  great  privilege 
of  working  for  legislation  to  improve  and 
extend  opportunities  for  the  deaf.  Some 
of  the  recent  legislation  in  this  area  in- 
cludes the  model  secondary  school  for 
the  deaf— Public  Law  89-694— the  Na- 
tional Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf — 
Public  Law  89-3&— and  S.  4083,  a  bill 
which  I  Introduced  In  the  second  session 
of  this  Congress  to  maintain  and  operate 
the  Kendall  School,  located  on  the  cam- 
pus of  Gallaudet  College,  as  a  demon- 
stration elementary  school  for  the  deaf. 
S.  4083  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate 
and  has  been  ordered  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  I^bor. 

I  also  have  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Gallaudet  College. 

Approximately  3.500  profoundly  deaf 
children  are  bom  in  this  country  each 
year.  Another  100,000  or  so  newborn  In- 
fanta have  moderate  to  severe  hearing 
loss.  The  first  step  toward  providing 
these  children  with  an  opportunity  for 
a  normal  way  of  life  is  early  recognition 
of  their  deafness,  or  degree  of  hearing 
loss.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  deaf- 
ness of  many  children  is  not  recognized 
at  an  early  age,  and  this  delay  In  diag- 
nosis lessens  the  effectiveness  of  speech 
and  hearing  training  that  would  aid  In 
their  progress  toward  successfully  living 
in  a  hearing  world.  An  additional  impor- 
tant factor  in  early  diagnosis  Is  that  If  a 
child  is  diagnosed  as  having  adventitious 
hearing,  a  hearing  loss  that  %il]  grow 
progressively  more  severe  if  not  treated. 
early  treatment  will  preserve  some  de- 
gree of  hearing.  Lack  of  diagnosis  and 
treatment  can  lead  to  severe  or  prc^ound 
deafness. 


Early  recognition  of  dewiness  and 
hearing  loss  contributes  in  two  ways: 
First,  It  increases  the  chances  for  acqiUr- 
Ing  usable  speech:  and  second.  It  helps 
in  diagnosing  associated  medical  prob- 
lems, such  as  eye  and  heart  defects,  men- 
tal retardation,  and  neurological  prob- 
lems Uiat  are  often  associated  with  con- 
genital deafness. 

My  bill.  S.  4083.  would  not  only  im- 
plement but  would  stress  early  diagnoals 
of  children  suspected  of  having  a  hearing 
loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  an  article  In  the  New 
York  Times  Magazine  for  Sunday,  No- 
vember 29.  1970.  entitled  "They  Hear  the 
Sound  of  Silence."  This  article  tells  of 
some  of  the  problems  faced  by  hearing- 
impaired  children  and  by  their  parents, 
and  also  tells  of  prepress  being  made  in 
early  testing  and  training  for  hearing 
losses.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Racoao. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

Thkt  Hear  thz  Sottmd  of  Suxhce 
(By  Samuel  Moffat) 

The  audlologtst  knew  they  were  terrified. 
He  wished  he  could  prepare  them  for  what 
be  had  to  say. 

"I'm  sorry  to  oonflrm  your  suspicions. 
Brad  is  profoundly  deaf." 

This  scene  is  repeated  thousands  of  times 
a  year  at  hearing  and  speech  centers  or  in 
the  offices  of  otologists,  the  physicians  who 
specialize  in  ear  diseases.  Approximately 
3.500  profoundly  deaf  children  are  bom  in 
this  country  each  year.  Another  100.000  or 
so  newborns  have  moderate  to  severe  hearing 
loss.  The  deafness  of  many  chUdren  Is  not 
recognized  at  an  early  age.  however.  In  some 
it  is  not  confirmed  untU  after  they  are  10 
years  old. 

The  Toungs  were  fortunate  they  learned 
the  truth  about  Brad's  condition  when  they 
did.  Today,  with  a  hearing  aid  and  con- 
tinuous training  since  the  age  of  10  months — 
principally  by  his  mother — he  is  progressing 
toward  living  In  a  hearing  world. 

Contrast  him  with  another  boy  who  came 
to  the  San  Francisco  Hearing  and  Speech 
Center  at  about  the  same  time.  Robby,  5 
years  old,  proved  to  be  Just  as  deaf  as  Brad, 
and  there  wae  every  reaaon  to  believe  he  was 
bom  that  way.  Since  he  could  not  bear,  he 
had  not  begun  to  speak  nor  had  be  developed 
other  language  skills  normal  for  bis  age.  At 
the  age  of  9,  he  stlU  cannot  talk.  He  can 
understand  some  speech,  thanks  to  his  hear- 
ing aid  and  Up  reading.  But  the  only  way  he 
can  commiuilcate  with  others,  except  by 
writing.  Is  with  hand  language — the  hand 
signals  and  finger  spelling  used  by  the  deaf. 

Why  can  Brad  use  sound,  while  Robby 
lives  largely  In  silence?  Their  hearing  did  not 
make  the  difference.  Dr.  Rayford  C.  Reddell, 
director  of  the  hearing  and  speech  center 
who  tested  both  boys,  says  they  are  both 
profoundly  deaf.  This  means  that  without 
bearing  aids  they  cannot  detect  sounds  of 
less  than  B5  decibels.  (Normal  conversation 
Is  about  60  decibels;  a  motorcycle  engine 
produces  about  8S  decibels  when  you  are 
standing  beside  It.) 

Early  recognition  of  Brad's  problem  con- 
tributed greatly  to  his  rehabilitation.  Early 
recognition  is  important  for  two  reasons: 
First,  it  Increases  the  chances  for  acquiring 
normal  or  at  least  usable  speech.  "A  child 
ususJIy  starts  learning  s  few  simple  wards 
before  he  Is  a  year  old."  Dr.  Reddell  says. 
"He  progresses  considerably  between  the  ages 
of  1  and  2.  If  s  hearing  defect  can  be  cor- 
rected before  the  age  of  3.  or  if  a  deaf  child 
can  be  stimulated  during  this  period  of  na- 


tural readiness,  the  posslbUlty  oS  helping 
him  is  much  greater." 

And  second,  detecting  deafness  early  often 
helps  in  the  diagnosis  of  associated  medical 
problems.  According  to  studies  by  Dr.  Robert 
J.  Ruben  and  his  assoctatee  at  Albert  Ein- 
stein Cc^ege  of  Medicine,  as  many  as  20  per 
cent  of  oongenitally  deal  children  may  have 
other  defects,  such  as  serious  neurological 
problems,  mental  retardation,  eye  defects, 
and  heart  defecte. 

Parents  of  a  deaf  child  are  not  always 
responsible  for  late  detection  of  the  he&ring 
loes.  Many  are  dealing  with  their  first  child. 
Since  they  do  not  have  the  experience  ctf 
watching  previous  children  develop,  they  do 
not  know  what  to  expect.  And  quite  often  the 
medical  profession  mtist  i2iare  the  reopon- 
slblllty. 

Dr.  Beddell  notes  that  many  times  a  pe- 
diatrician will  say.  **  'Your  child's  not  ready 
to  talk  yet.  Leave  him  alone  and  hell  come 
along.'  But  it  sometimes  turns  out  that  the 
child  has  not  begun  to  speak  because  he 
cannot  hear." 

The  Youngs  themselves  faced  this  prob- 
lem. Brad  was  six  weeks  premature  and  two 
of  bis  sisters  had  Oertnan  measles  early  In 
the  pregnancy,  so  the  parents  were  watch- 
ing for  problems.  When  he  was  3>^  months 
old  they  decided  he  might  be  deal.  The  major 
<llue  was  that  be  never  moved  when  the 
other  chUdren  slanuned  the  front  door,  even 
though  It  was  only  about  30  feet  from  his 
bassinet.  (Other  clues  parents  might  look 
for:  Does  your  baby  turn  to  see  where  a 
sound  comes  from?  Between  6  and  9  months, 
does  he  sometimes  repeat  sounds  you  piivke 
to  him.  like  a  series  of  echoes?) 

In  the  next  few  weeks  the  Youngs  con- 
sulted four  physicians,  including  the  family 
pediatrician  and  a  hearing  specialist.  All  four 
medical  men  advised  them  to  wait  imtu  Brad 
was  4  or  S  to  see  whether  he  had  any  bearing 
problem. 

Fortunately  for  Brad.  Mr.  Young  then 
happened  to  hear  a  radio  program  about 
deafness  and  learned  that  very  young  chil- 
dren could  be  tested  for  hearing  loss.  The 
program  mentioned  the  San  Francisco  Hear- 
ing and  Speech  Center,  and  the  Youngs 
protn{>t1y  called  for  an  appointment. 

Early  recognition  was  not  the  only  factor 
that  altered  Brad's  future.  There  were  chil- 
dren his  age  In  tbe  cla&ses  he  attended  at 
the  center  who  have  not  progressed  nearly 
as  rapidly  in  hearing  and  speaking. 

The  difference  between  Brad  and  these 
other  children  is  s  second  critical  factor — 
parental  determination.  "Behind  every  deaf 
child  who  has  learned  to  speak  there  stands 
a  persistent  adult,  usually  his  mother."  says 
Dr.  Redell .  Mr.  Young  looks  back  at  the  four 
years  of  dally  effort  by  his  wife  and  conflrms 
this:  "It  is  strictly  her  success.  If  it  hadnt 
been  for  her.  there  would  be  no  success. 

Before  parents  can  become  motivated  to 
help  their  child,  however,  they  must  get  over 
the  shock  of  leanolng  that  the  youngster  is 
deaf.  "I  couldnt  think  al»ut  It  at  first." 
Mrs.  Young  reports.  "Whenever  I  did.  I  ran 
to  the  bedroom  and  cried." 

Ursula  Jacobs,  the  psychologist  In  the  San 
Francisco  hearing  center,  says  that  the  par- 
ental reaction  can  be  described  as  a  period 
of  mourning.  And  they  have  to  go  through 
It  before  they  can  help  their  child. 

One  way  to  help  parenu  accept  that  their 
chUd  cannot  lead  a  re«Ily  normal  life  is  to 
let  them  observe  the  psychological,  social 
maturity,  and  developmental  tests  given  the 
child.  These  tests  show  the  profeeslonal  staff 
where  the  youngster  stands  and  where  be  can 
go  next.  They  also  show  the  parents  that 
their  youngster  Is  already  living  a  life  that 
Is  different  from  normal. 

Speech  and  hearing  training  can  begin  as 
soon  as  a  child  gets  his  hearing  aid.  Brad  got 
his  when  he  was  10  mouths  old.  He  had  two 
sessions  a  week  with  a  therapist,  and  In  be- 
tween Un.  Young  spent  from  30  to  60  mm- 
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utem  ft  d&r  {oUowiDg  tbe  therftpwt  Lastruc- 
Uons.  At  tint  she  taugJit  Brad  to  ftrliig  bead< 
and  vCack  bloclu:  later  itie  showed  h«m  p4c- 
tunt  and  said  the  worda  for  tb«  objects  owr 
and  over  agalD.  And  all  the  time  she  talked 
to  him.  talked  to  him.  talked  to  him.  "I 
fouiid  a  doeen  ways  to  talk  about  cereal 
when  I  was  feeding  blm,"  she  rexnembere. 

But  It  waa  difficult.  She  n^caUs  that  on 
their  second  visit  she  waa  "bawled  out"  by 
the  therapist,  Susanna  Baltzer,  who  now 
teaches  at  Qallaudet  College  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  a  college  lor  the  de&f.  "You  havent 
been  talking  to  this  child.  What  do  ;ou  do 
with  TOUT  other  ohlldr«n7"  Miss  Baltser  de- 
manded. 

Psychologist  UrsulA  Jacobs  my:  *TareQti 
frequently  sstume  that  becauae  tbetr  child 
doesn't  hear  they  don't  have  to  talk  to  him. 
You  talk  because  the  child  must  leam  to 
footiB.  Zf  he  doesn't  understand  the  content, 
be  can  learn  tbe  facial  expreaalona.'' 

It  took  13  months  for  Mrs.  Toung  to  see 
the  first  tangible  evidence  of  her  work.  Brad 
was  23  months  old  when  he  could  reoognJae 
five  vehicles  In  a  puzzle  and  hand  her  the 
proper  piece  on  command.  She  wsa  so  ex- 
cited she  called  in  tbe  neighbors.  "Brad  can 
do  itr  she  exclaimed. 

Brad  still  could  not  speak.  He  was  over  2 
when  he  first  said  "lifonunA."  But  by  2^ 
he  was  talking  a  great  deal,  and  hla  vocabu- 
larly  had  expanded  to  126  words. 

The  Youngs  have  had  many  trying  mo- 
ments. Uore  than  once  Bard's  mother  fought 
him  for  15  mlnutea  until  he  was  so  exhausted 
be  fell  asleep.  At  other  times  be  will  take 
a  whole  hour's  Instruction  without  any  ob- 
jection. Today  she  uses  tbe  trick  of  placing 
a  blackboard  across  both  their  laps,  so  he 
cannot  get  away  until  she  lets  him  up.  But 
she  tries  not  to  overwork  him — because  she 
does  not  want  to  destroy  his  xirge  to  leam. 
Exasperation  and  frustration  are  part  of 
bringing  up  chUdren,  but  they  can  be  es- 
calated with  a  handicapped  child.  It  Is 
healthier  if  the  parents  acknowledged  these 
feelings  instead  of  denying  them.  A  good 
way  to  minimize  the  effects  of  mob  emo- 
tions Is  for  the  parents  to  give  themselves 
some  time  away  from  tbe  deaf  child — a  night 
out  each  week,  or  an  afternoon  alone,  for 
example. 

Brad's  parents  do  not  believe  his  older 
brother  and  sisters  have  been  tUghted  for 
attention  and  affection.  "I  devoted  as  much 
time  to  each  of  them  when  they  were  young." 
his  mother  said.  She  admitted  It  mJght  have 
been  different  had  there  been  another  baby 
after  Brad. 

In  general,  however,  healthy  children  tend 
to  be  short-changed  in  a  family  with  a  deaf 
child,  says  Mrs.  Jacobs.  "All  other  things 
being  equal,  the  handicapped  one  draws  at- 
tention away  from  the  other  children.  This 
Is  particularly  true  when  the  parents  have 
not  successfully  passed  through  the  moum- 
tng  period  and  are  still  shopping  for  some 
sort  of  treatment.  Their  energies  will  go  Into 
thlj  Instead  of  providing  a  healthy  family 
setting." 

Ezceatlve  attention  also  tends  to  "Infan- 
UUze"  tbe  deaf  chUd.  "Tixmt  kids  are  not 
allowed  to  become  Independent  as  early  and 
to  as  great  a  degree  mm  they  should,"  Mrs. 
Jacobs  says,  "becauae  the  parents  feel  guilty 
and  do  too  much  for  them." 

Relatives  and  neighbors  can  be  a  great 
help — or  a  hindrance— depending  upon . 
whether  they  foster  the  right  sort  of  behavior 
or  not.  The  Youngs  live  in  a  neighborhood 
with  lots  of  children,  and  their  preeenoe 
has  greatly  benefited  Brad.  '"They  don't  show 
him  any  favoritism,  but  they're  realistic 
about  how  much  he  can  undaretand,"  Ifiv. 
Young  said. 

Mrs.  Jacobe  says  that  "parents  have  an  ob- 
ligation to  educate  their  relatlvee  and  neigh- 
bors about  the  needs  of  a  deaf  child.  Tbey 
have  to  be  very  spedflc  about  such  matters 
as  talking  to  the  child  and  expecting  Mm 
to  ipeak  to  thma  irh«o  1m  baoomas  able  to." 


Brad  entered  a  klodargarten  for  the  deaf 
this  fan  at  the  age  of  4  years  and  B  months, 
A  year  earlier  than  most  youngsters  because 
of  his  progress.  But  this  straggle  to  speak 
and  be  understood  still  goes  on. 

Be  Is  at  least  a  year  behind  narmal  chil- 
dren In  language  sklllE.  It's  hard  to  under- 
stand him  because  sometimes  be  sounds  as 
If  he  hae  a  oleft  palate,  and  he  tends  to  talk 
too  loudly.  But  these  seem  minor  problems 
after  the  strides  he  has  made. 

School  alone  wUl  not  solve  Brad's  remain- 
ing problems.  The  Youngs  already  noUce 
disadvantages  In  having  him  attend  classes 
for  deaf  children.  "Deaf  classes  are  k>  quiet," 
Mrs.  Young  s&ld,  and  this  affects  him.  "When 
he's  with  deaf  children  he  seems  deafer. 
When  he's  with  talking  kids  he  talks  mom." 
What  will  happen  to  Brad  as  be  grows  up? 
We  can  get  an  idea  of  his  future  by  looking 
at  another  deaf  child  who  Is  now  approach- 
ing adulthood.  XjIs  Browning  is  on  attractive 
IV-year-old  who  is  a  sophomore  at  college. 
Lis  dates  a  lot,  loves  movies  and  dancing. 
She  wears  her  blond  hair  long  over  her  shoul- 
ders but  It  does  not  always  hide  her  two 
hearing  aids.  There  are  other  cluea  to  her 
deafness,  too.  She  watchee  you  speak  with 
complete  absorption,  because  she  cannot  un- 
derstand you  unless  she  sees  your  lips  move 
while  ahtf  hears  your  words.  Aooonllngly,  her 
eyee  never  leave  your  face  while  you  are 
talking. 

Her  speech  hae  an  unusual  quality.  She 
lengthens  her  vowels  and  shortens  or  softens 
her  consonants  as  If  she  had  learned  English 
from  someone  wbo  had  never  heard  it  epok/en 
by  a  native.  This  can  probably  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  a  hearing  old  does  not  re- 
capture all  the  hearing  a  deaf  person  has 
lost. 

Liz  Is  handicapped — ^yee.  But  she  doesn't 
seem  to  feel  handicapped.  Oh,  she  cannot 
understand  anyone  but  her  mother  on  the 
telephone.  She  misaes  the  words  In  popular 
music  but  gets  the  beat,  so  she  can  dance  to 
It.  She  does  not  understand  the  conversa- 
tions In  movies  but  likes  going  anyway. 

Her  parents  have  Uved  through  14  yean 
the  Youngs  still  must  face.  But  LI*  Is  proof 
that  Brad  can  live  In  the  hearing  world  If 
he  wants  to.  Parent  and  child  determination 
are  essential.  Liz  is  a  tremendously  outgoing 
person,  and  she  has  worked  hard  at  getting 
out  of  her  handicapped  world.  She  has  prac- 
tically no  deaf  friends  because  she  finds  hear- 
ing people  more  stimulating. 

Her  parents  helped  her  too,  of  course.  Her 
mother  followed  a  correspondence  oourse 
from  the  John  Tracy  CUnlc  In  Los  Angeles 
and  did  oU  the  things  that  Mrs.  Young  has 
done  for  Brad.  The  family  moved  twice  to 
be  able  to  put  Liz  In  good  local  schools.  By 
Junior  lilgh  school  only  two  of  her  seven 
classes  were  with  deaf  children.  Since  ninth 
grade  she  bos  been  in  regular  dosses.  She 
did  receive  private  speech  lessons  all  through 
elementary  school  and  has  continued  them 
sporadically  since  then. 

The  Brownings  capitalized  on  Liz's  nat- 
urally sociable  nature.  They  signed  her  up 
In  Brownies  and  Qlrl  Scouts,  for  tap  danc- 
ing and  piano  lessons,  and  In  a  mid-week 
church  group.  Mrs.  Jacobs  streeses  the  Im- 
portance of  getting  a  deaf  child  out  with 
normal  children. 

Ua  herself  preferred  regular  olnnins.  even 
thoxigh  she  hears  aa  poody  as  Brad.  "Balng 
in  a  deaf  school  hinders  your  development," 
she  said.  "You  dont  leam  to  cope.  You  feel 
like  you're  not  part  of  the  world." 

She  was  definitely  part  of  the  world  In 
high  BohooL  Prlands  helped  her  get  assign- 
ments straight  and  her  teacher*  were  aware 
of  her  hearing.  College  hae  been  more  dUB- 
cult.  Still,  she  gets  A's  and  B'a. 

In  a  few  months  Llx  ptass  to  oonffolt  a 
genetic  counselor  at  a  nearby  medical  school 
tor  advice  aboat  whether  or  not  alie  should 
have  ohOdian. 


The  cause  of  deafness.  In  fact,  should  be 
an  Immediate  concern  of  any  deaf  child's 
parents  if  they  expect  to  have  more  chil- 
dren. Dr.  Ruben  and  his  associates  at  Albert 
dnsteln  consider  pinpointing  the  cause  one 
of  the  moet  Unportant  functions  they  have 
to  perform  when  they  study  a  deaf  child. 

Infections  (principally  rubella,  or  Oerman 
measles,  which  often  goes  undetected  In 
pregnancy),  prematurity,  blood  incompati- 
bility, and  similar  acquired  conditions  are 
responsible  for  about  half  of  congenital  deaf- 
neaa.  The  other  half  Is  brought  on  by  genetic 
conditions.  "It  Is  essential  to  separate  the 
genetic  from  the  acquired  conditions  when- 
ever possible."  Dr.  Ruben  says,  ''We  must 
warn  parents  of  genetically  deaf  children 
about  the  potential  danger  of  having  a  sec- 
ond deaf  child."  Equally  Important,  the  par- 
ents will  then  be  able  to  tell  their  child  what 
the  cause  was  when  he  grows  up  and  wants 
children  of  his  own. 

Dr.  Beddell  and  his  asaoolatB  at  tbe  «^*i 
Francisco  center.  Dr.  Ronald  B.  Oalvert,  have 
devised  a  simple  test  that  can  be  used  In  a 
hospital  nursery  to  screen  every  newborn 
baby  for  hearing  losses.  In  a  trial  run  the 
test  was  used  on  53ao  Infants  and  detected 
hearing  problema  at  a  rate  mare  than  SO 
times  the  California  detection  rate  for  the 
ggietlc  condition  phenylketonuria  (FKU). 
PKU  screening  u  mandatory  in  a  majority  of 
states,  including  New  York,  New  Jersey,  ^■^4 
Connecticut,  as  well  as  California. 

Since  publication  of  professional  artlclea 
about  this  test.  Dr.  Reddell  and  Dr,  Oalvert 
have  received  several  Inqulrlee  from  hospitals 
and  physicians  in  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area,  but  they  do  not  know  how  many  hos- 
pitals have  Instituted  the  service.  A  nattonal 
directory  '  of  clinical  aervloee  also  Uits  80 
clinics  and  hearing  centers  In  New  York. 
New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut  where  newborns 
may  l>e  screened.  Plve  of  these  InsUtutloaa 
are  In  New  York  City. 

Until  newborn  sczvenlng  is  available  in 
every  hospital,  though,  parents  wUl  still  be 
the  first  to  detect  deafness  In  most  /'hnrff^fn. 
Dr.  Ruben  advises  parente:  "If  there  ts  any 
question  in  your  mind  about  your  chlld^ 
hearing,  make  sure  that  he  is  taken  to  an 
otologist  or  a  hearing  and  speech  center. 
No  child  is  too  young  for  a  bearing  test. 

"And  If  your  child  ts  deaf  or  partially  deaf. 
Insist  that  he  be  thoroughly  examined  by  a 
pediatrician  or  pediatric  neurologist  for  other 
possible  defects  commonly  sssm'lstoa  with 
hearing  lose." 

Early  recognition,  oombtned  with  parental 
determination,  will  give  a  deaf  child  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  approaching  a  nor- 
mol  way  of  life.  Not  all  children  or  parents 
win  accomplish  what  the  Youngs  and  Brown- 
ings have,  but  the  limits  are  set  m  much  by 
the  family  as  by  the  handicap. 

Zf  tbe  parents  are  lucky  they  may  even  be 
sble  to  say  to  their  child's  tha^qnst,  as  Urn. 
Young  did  when  Brad  was  2^^,  "You  taught 
us  how  to  get  him  to  talk.  You  dldnt  taU 
us  how  to  keep  him  quiet.** 


RBCBB8  UNTIL  9  AM.  TCBdORBOW 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Prerideat,  U  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before  the 
Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  8  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
recessed  imtil  tomorrow.  December  23 
1870.  at  9  ajn. 


*  "A  omde  to  Ollnloal  Servloas  In  Speech 
Pathology  and  Audlology."  Ooplee  are  avail- 
able by  writing  American  Speech  and  Hearing 
Association,  9030  Old  OeorfVtown  Boad 
Wsshlncton.  D.O.,  aOOlC 


December  21,  1970 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Jfomtei/,  December  21,  1970 


The  House  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 
tbe  Chaplain.  Rev.  Edward  O.  Latch, 
DJ3.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

The  steps  of  a  good  inan  are  ordered 
by  the  Lord:  And  he  delighteth  in  hU 
way. — Psalm  37:  23. 

Eternal  God,  otir  Father,  for  the  Joy 
of  this  Christmas  season  we  thank  Thee 
and  pray  that  It  may  ever  live  in  our 
hearts.  For  the  joy  of  this  day,  the  birth- 
day of  our  beloved  Speaker,  we  raise  our 
hearts  in  loving  gratitude  to  Thee.  We 
thank  Thee  for  him  who  has  provided 
su^  capable ,  effective ,  and  unselfish 
service  for  his  country  and  ours.  For  his 
wise  and  understanding  leadership  in 
this  House,  for  his  nobility  of  mind,  his 
gentleness  of  spirit,  his  fervent  support 
of  home,  church*  and  Nation,  and  for  his 
loving  devotion  to  his  lovely  wife,  we 
thank  Thee. 

May  this  day  be  a  great  day  for  him 
and  may  It  be  a  great  day  for  us  as  we 
pray  for  a  genuinely  great  and  good  man. 

In  the  spirit  of  his  Lord  and  ours  we 
pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Sat- 
urday, December  19,  1970,  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  November  26.  1970: 

B.M.  13978.  An  act  to  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as  amended, 
and  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  to 
authorize  marketing  research  and  promo- 
tion projects  including  paid  advertising  for 
almonda, 

On  November  30.  1970; 

HJt.  18646.  An  act  to  establish  Improved 
programs  for  the  benefit  of  producers  and 
ooxununers  of  dairy  products,  wool,  wheat, 
feed  grains,  cotton,  and  other  commodl- 
ttee.  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  1.  1970: 

UJ.  Bes.  140S.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
an  additional  temporary  extension  of  tbe 
Federal  Housing  Admlnlstewtton's  Insurance 
authority. 

On  December  2. 1970 : 

HJ.  Ree.  laSD.  Jomt  resolution  to  au- 
thortSB  and  request  the  President  to  pro- 
claim the  period  January  10,  1971,  through 
January  16,  1071,  is  "National  BetalllDg 
Week." 

On  December  3,  1970: 

HJl.  14363.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary Of  BaaUb.  Bducatlon,  and  Welfare  to 
make  grants  to  conduct  ^^eclal  educational 
programs  and  aotlTltles  ooneemlng  the  use 
of  Aup  and  for  other  related  educational 
purposes. 

On  Deoember  7, 1970: 

HJLllO.  An  act  to  amend  secUon  4S7(b> 
of  tltls  87.  xmited  States  Code,  to  provide 


that  a  lasUly  separation  aUowanoe  shaU  be 
paid  to  a  member  of  a  uniformed  service 
even  though  the  member  does  not  maintain 
a  residence  or  household  for  his  dependent&. 
subject  to  his  management  and  control. 

HJi.386.  An  act  to  amend  title  37  of  tbe 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  allowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  assigned  to 
Qovernment  quarters  providing  he  Is  other* 
wise  entitled  to  such  separation  allowance. 

HJl.  670.  An  act  to  amend  section  19  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Public  Assistance  Act 
of  1963. 

H.R.  4188.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  widow 
of  a  retired  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  or  the  Plre  De- 
partment of  the  District  of  Columbia  who 
married  such  officer  or  member  after  bis  re- 
tirement may  qualify  for  survivor  benefits. 

H.R.  0486.  An  act  to  amend  title  87  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  a  family 
separation  aUowance  shall  be  paid  to  any 
member  of  a  uniformed  service  wbo  la  a 
prisoner  of  war.  miMing  in  action,  or  in  a 
detained  status  during  the  Vietnam  conflict. 

H£.  13664.  An  sot  to  provide  that  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  one  or  more  grantors 
In  a  conveyance  creating  an  estate  In  Joint 
tenancy  or  tenancy  by  the  entireties  may  also 
be  one  of  the  grantees. 

On  December  8,  2070 : 

H.B.  3373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oluseppe 
Dellna. 

HJl.  4670.  An  act  for  the  reUaf  of  Ok  Yon 
(Mrs.  Charles  a.)  Kirsch. 

H.R.  0017.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act. 

TTT^  10038.  An  act  to  revise  certain  laws 
relating  to  tbe  liability  of  hotels,  motels,  and 
similar  establishments  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  their  guests. 

H  Jl.  13666.  An  act  to  validate  certain  deeds 
Improperly  acknowledged  or  executed  (or 
both)  that  are  recorded  in  the  land  records 
of  the  Eecorder  of  Deeds  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

WR  1464S.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Rolando  O.  Dayao. 

HJL  16707.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Un. 
Maria  ZahbazUacs   (nee  Bojklwska). 

HJa.  16933.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Som- 
pom  (LeeUNol)  Bell. 

HJl.  16867.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Soon 
Ho  Too. 

HJl.  174S1.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jac- 
queline and  Barbara  Andrews. 

HJt.  17606.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jong 
Tung  Ml  and  Jung  Ae  Rt 

ns..  17913.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jin 
Soo  Park  and  Moon  Ml  Park. 
On  December  9,  1970: 

HJl.  6961.  An  act  to  enact  the  Interstate 
agreement  on  detainers  Into  law. 

HJl.  18316.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  lend  certain  Army.  Navy, 
and  Air  Force  equipment  and  to  provide 
transportation  and  other  services  to  the  Boy 
Soouts  of  America  in  connection  with  tbe 
World  Jamboree  of  Boy  Scouts  to  be  held  in 
Japan  in  1971,  and  for  other  purjxises. 
On  December  10. 1970: 

HJ.  Bes.  1418.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for   a   temporary    prohibition    of   strikes   or 
lockouts  with  respect  to  the  current  raUway 
labcff-m&nagement  dispute. 
On  December  11. 1970: 

H.B.  4303.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  tbe 
United  States  Code,  section  763,  to  authorise 
payment  by  the  United  States  of  fees  charged 
by  court  reporters  for  furnishing  oertaln 
transcripts  In  proceedings  under  the  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Act. 

H.R.  8470.  An  sot  f or  ths  reUsf  of  Oaxit. 
Jackie  D.  Burgees. 


KM.  0077.  An  act  to  amend  section  1860 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  prescribing 
the  maimer  in  which  summonses  for  Jury 
duty  may  be  served. 

H.B.  17373.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  osrtaln 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

HJl.  17070.  An  act  "\*iHng  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  tbe  Department 
of  Defense  Tea*  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1071,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  19000.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  cf 
AprU  24,  1061,  authorizing  tbe  use  of  Judg- 
ment funds  for  the  Nes  Peroe  Tribe. 
On  December  14, 1070 : 

H.R.  19034.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
September  31, 1060  (73  Stat.  600) .  to  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  revise  tbe 
boundaries  of  Minute  Man  National  Hlstort- 
col  Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.R.  14714.  An  act  to  amend  authtvtty  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  the  act 
of  July  ID,  1940  (64  Stat.  773) .  to  enoourage 
through  the  National  Park  Service  travel  In 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 

HJl.   1B136.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  provide  for  hold- 
ing district  court  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  Tork  at  Westbury.  N.T. 
On  December  15. 1070 : 

HJl.  471.  An  act  to  amend  section  4  of 
tbe  act  of  May  31,  1038  <48  Stat.  108) . 

HJl.  14313.  An  act  to  amend  uctlons  6680, 
S561,  and  5683  of  the  B«vlsed  SUtutss  to 
provide  for  additional  mem.bers  of  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  to  increase  the  number  of  members  oaa- 
atltuttng  a  quorum. 

On  December  16, 1070: 

H.R.  1 160.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Aptll 
23.  1960,  providing  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Wilson's  Creek  Battlefield  KaUonal  Park. 

HJl.  8573.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  M.  McNeills. 

HJ.  Res.  1077.  Joint  resolution  to  aawxul 
the  joint  resolution  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  by  the  United  States 
of  Ite  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Pan 
American  Railways  Ooagrcss  Association. 

H.J.  Res.    1411.   Joint   resolatlon   oorreot- 
Ing  certain  prtnUog  and  clerical  errors  In 
tbe  Legislative  Reorganisation  Act  of  lOTO. 
On  December  17, 1970: 

HR.  2876.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Beasley  Engineering  Co..  Inc. 

HR.  3328.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  approve  on  agreement 
entered  into  by  the  Soboba  Band  of  Mission 
lodlans  releasing  a  claim  against  the 
llstropoUtan  Water  District  of  Southern 
Oallfomla  and  Eastern  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict, Oallfomla,  and  to  provide  for  construc- 
Hon  of  a  water  distribution  system  and  a 
wster  supply  for  the  Soboba  Indian  Reeerva- 
tlon;  and  to  authorize  long-term  leases  of 
land  on  the  rceervatlon. 

HJl.  10830.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  executive  bureaus. 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
offices,  and  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Dev^opment  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  90.  1071.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  10, 1070: 

wn  12058.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Central 
Oulf  Steamship  Corp. 

HJl.  16770.  An  act  to  provide  for  conserv- 
ing surface  waters;  to  preserve  and  Improve 
habitat  for  migratory  waterfowl  and  other 
wildlife  reeources;  to  reduce  runoff,  soil  and 
wind  erosion,  and  contribute  to  flood  con- 
trol: and  for  other  ptirpoees. 

HJl.  18670.  An  act  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1064.  as  amended,  to  eliminate 
the  requirement  for  a  finding  of  praotlcsl 
value,  and  for  other  purpoeea. 
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MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 

Arrlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 

that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
H.R.  2ia.  An  act  to  clarlfj'  the  statiu  and 
beneflts  at  oommlisloned  offlo«rs  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoees: 

H.R.  950.  An  act  to  renune  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  "Henry  Hol- 
land Buclcman  lock"; 

H.B.  3107.  An  act  to  officially  designate  tbe 
rotten  Trail  Pumping  Station; 

HJl.  4M3.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Beck; 

HJt.  6100.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Herabel 
Smith,  publisher  of  the  Lindsay  News,  of 
Lindsay.  Okla.; 

HJe.  7264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pearl  C.  Davis; 

HJl.  7334.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the  Ubby 
Dam.  Mont.,  as  "lake  Koocanuaa"; 

sst.  8933.  An  act  Co  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  "Jackson  lock  and 
dam"  on  the  Tomblgbee  River,  Ala.,  shall 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Coffeenue  lock  and 
dam; 

H.R.  11S47.  An  act  to  anMnd  the  Consoli- 
dated Parmer?  Home  AdmlnlstraClOQ  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  Increase  the  loan  lim- 
itation on  certain  loans; 

HJl.  13138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
Heldman.  Jr.; 

H.R.  13S64.  An  act  to  rename  a  pool  of  the 
Crose-Flonda  Barge  Canal  "Lake  Ockla- 
waha"; 

HJl.  I31B3.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Prank 
E.  Dart; 

HJl.  13676.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 

HJl.  isaoe.  An  act  for  the  rallat  of  Irwin 
Kaiz; 

H.R.  13863.  An  act  to  authorize  the  naming 
of  the  teservolr  to  be  created  by  the  LltUe 
Goose  lock  and  dam.  Snake  River,  Wash..  In 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Enoch  A.  Bryan; 

HJl.  14683.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  John 
H.  Overton  lock  and  dam  the  lock  and  dam 
authorized  to  be  constructed  on  tbe  Bed 
River  near  Alexandria,  La. 

H.R.  15370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thad- 
deus  J.  Powlak. 

BJt.  16606.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Jack  B. 
Smith  and  Charles  N.  Martin,  Jr. 

HJl.  16503.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gary  W 
Stewart. 

HJl.  16865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
N.  Stanford. 

as.  17750  An  act  to  giant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  city  of  Boston  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  causeway  and  Ozed- 
span  bridge  in  ran  Point  Channel,  Boeton, 
Mass. 

HJl.  18858.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  West  Branch  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Uahon- 
ing  River.  Ohio,  to  the  Michael  J.  Klrwan 
Dam  and  Reservoir. 

BR.  19855  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the  But- 
ler Valley  Dam.  Calif.,  as  "Blue  Lake". 

HJl.  19800.  An  act  to  name  a  Federal 
building  In  Memphis,  Tenn.,  for  the  late 
ClUford  Davis. 

H.  Con.  Res.  789.  Concurrent  reaolatlon  to 
provide  for  the  printing  of  the  prayers  offered 
by  the  Chaplain  as  a  House  document 

H.  Con.  Res.  788.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies  of 
"Hearings  Relating  to  Various  Bills  To  Re- 
peal the  Emergency  Detention  Act  of  1850," 
91it  Congress,  second  session. 

The  message  aUro  aimounoed  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  In 
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which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.B.  10617,  An  act  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
relating  to  distilled  spirits,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

ajt.  14646.  An  act  to  amend  tlUe  18  of  tbe 
Umted  States  Cods  to  prohibit  certain  uses 
of  likenesses  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  seals  of  the  President  and 
Vice  President;  and 

HJ.  Res.  1163.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
PubUc  Law  403,  80th  Congress,  of  January  28, 
1948.  providing  for  membership  and  partic- 
ipation by  the  United  SUtes  In  the  South 
Pacific  Commission. 


contrary,  the  Honorable  John  W.  McOoa- 
uux  may  wear  and  dlq>lay  the  decoration 
mentioned  In  section  1  after  the  acceptance 
thereof. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  figrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing tlUe: 

S.  383S.  An  act  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  concurrent 
resolution  of  the  following  titles.  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested : 

8. 1008.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Robert  J. 
Ebbert  and  Design  Products  Corp.,  Troy, 
Mich.; 

S.  1985.  An  act  for  tba  relief  of  Randall  L 
Talbot; 

S.  2956.  An  act  to  provide  private  relief 
for  Lt.  Comdr.  LeRoy  E.  Coon.  Supply  Corps. 
U3.  Navy  (retired ) ,  continued  on  active  duty 
In  a  retired  status  after  June  30.  1967;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  85.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  additional  copies 
of  Senate  hearings  on  \JS.  Security  Agree- 
ments and  Commitments  Abroad. 


AWARD  TO  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
W.    McCORMACK    OF   THE    CAVA- 
LIERE  DI  GRAN  CRCCE.  ORDER  AL 
MERTTO  DELLA  REPUBBLICA 
Mr.  AIjBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  fH.J 
Res.   uaO)    authorizing  the  Honorable 
John   W.  McCorkacx,   Speaker  of  the 
House  ot  Representatives,  to  accept  and 
wear  the  Cavaliere  dl  Gran  Croce.  of  the 
Order  Al  Merlto   della  Repubbllca,   an 
award  conferred  by  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Italy. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
PtTQCA) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

UJ.  Ra.  1430 
ilesoftrerf  by  the  Senate  ana  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentoHves  of  the  Vntted  States  of  America 
in  Confess  Asiembled,  That  the  Honorable 
John  w.  McCoeimck.  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Is  authorized  to  accept 
the  Cavaliere  dl  Gran  Croce.  of  the  Order  Al 
Merlto  della  Repubbllca.  an  sward  conferred 
by  the  Government  of  the  Republic  ot  Italy, 
together  with  any  decorations  and  documents 
evidencing  such  award.  The  Department  of 
State  is  authoHzed  to  deliver  to  the  Honor- 
able John  w.  McCormack  any  such  decora- 
tions and  documents  evidencing  such  award. 
Sac.  3.  Notwithstanding  section  6  of  the 
Act  of  October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  983:  U.S.C. 
7343(d)),  or  other  provision  of  law  to  the 


Mr.  AUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  the  House  shares  the  joy  which  I 
have  that  a  great  and  friendly  ally,  the 
Republic  of  Italy,  has  bestowed  its  high- 
est honor  upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  has  served  with 
us  so  many  years.  It  is  parUcularly  ap- 
propriate that  We  recognize  this  fact  on 
the  date  of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  our  great  Speaker.  I  know  I  express 
the  sentiments  of  every  Member  of  the 
House  when  I  say.  "Happy  birthday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  happy  birthday  to  you." 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  join  with  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  in  extend- 
ing to  the  great  Speaker  best  wishes  on 
his  birthday  anniversary.  I  hope  and 
trust,  as  all  of  us  do.  that  he  will  have 
many,  many  more  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  the  luncheon,  I  think,  last  week, 
when  the  Ambassador  of  the  Republic 
of  Italy  made  the  presentation  to  the 
Speaker.  It  was  a  great  occasion,  and  I 
hope  and  trust  that  this  resolution  will 
receive  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  Join  In  wish- 
ing you  a  very  pleasant  and  happy  day 
on  this  your  79th  birthday. 

As  you  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  la  a 
rare  occasion  when  all  the  Members  of 
this  body  find  themselves  in  total  agree- 
ment. Today,  however,  la  such  an  occa- 
sion. 

We  all  agree  that  Speaker  John  W. 
McCoRiucK  of  Massachusetts  Is  the  most 
admired  and  beloved  Member  of  this 
body. 

We  all  agree  that  through  your  con- 
sistent fairness  and  good  Judgment,  the 
office  of  the  Speaker  has  been  raised  to  a 
new  level  of  dignity  and  leadership. 

And.  we  all  agree  that  there  Is  one 
Member  of  this  body  whom  we  all  hold 
in  maximum  high  regard,  and  that  Mem- 
ber Is  JOHH  W.  MCCORMACX. 

For  one  half  century  now,  you  have 
given  unselfish  and  dedicated  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  our 
country.  At  the  same  time,  you  have 
brightened  and  enriched  the  lives  of  all 
our  people. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us — with 
deep  affection — wish  you  a  very  happy 
birthday  and  many  happy  returns  of  the 
day. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  BaCTEND 
Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  House  Joint 
Resolution  1420  just  passed 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  abjection. 


TO  AUTHORIZE  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  shall  be  in  order 
during  the  remainder  of  ttjls  session  for 
the  Spraker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any 
time  subject  to  the  call  of  the  CXialr. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  adopt  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  1317), 
making  it  in  order  for  the  Speaker  to 
declare  a  recess  at  any  time,  subject  to 
the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
B.  Bb.  1317 

Ketolvt.  That  dtulng  the  remainder  of 
this  setfion  it  shall  be  in  order  for  tbe 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any  time, 
subject  to  the  call  ot  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second,  and  I  make  a  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  wUl  be  considered  as  ordered. 

Mr,  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
the  resolution  until  a  later  time  In  the 
day.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  withdraws  his  resolution  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
tbe  point  of  order. 


The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
faces  a  most  difficult  decision  in  choosing 
between  some  very  outstanding  applica- 
tions. My  great  disappointment  Is  that 
more  such  districts  cannot  be  created  at 
this  time,  but  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
this  program  has  such  merit  that  Con- 
gress will  authorize  the  creation  of  many 
'more  such  districts  in  the  future. 

Since  I  feel  that  this  program  can 
be  of  such  benefit  to  the  area  for  which 
the  application  has  been  filed  in  particu- 
lar, and  serve  as  an  example  for  wise  use 
of  natural  resources  throughout  my  great 
State,  it  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  ap- 
plication filed  from  my  district  will  be 
approved. 

But,  equally  important,  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  take  a  look  at  this  pro- 
gram. I  feel  It  deserves  our  support  as  a 
vibrant  step  forward  in  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources. 


SUPPORT  OF  RESOURCE  CONSER- 
VATION PROGRAM 

(Mr.  FUQUA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  FOQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  program 
which  I  feel  deserves  more  support  from 
the  Congress  is  the  development  of  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Development 
Districts. 

This  program,  administered  by  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  imder  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  a 
signal  forward  step  In  the  wiser  lise  and 
conservation  of  our  natural  resotirces.  It 
Is  my  feeling  that  we  in  the  Congress 
have  not  gone  far  enough  In  encouraging 
the  development  of  this  program. 

A  group  of  counties  in  my  dlatrict 
have  banded  together  to  ask  considera- 
tion for  designation  as  one  of  15  areas 
to  be  designated  for  new  districts  across 
the  Nation,  I  have  been  impressed  with 
the  aggressive  leadership  and  Interest 
which  officials  of  this  area  have  shown. 

My  feeling  Is  that  approval  of  this  ap- 
plication would  be  a  signal  step  in  wise 
use  of  natural  resources  in  this  particular 
Interest,  and  serve  a>  an  Inspiration  and 
example  for  the  entire  State. 


MEMBERS  ENCOURAGED  TO  MAIN- 
TAIN A  QUORUM  ON  THE  FLOOR 

(Mr.  BELL  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  makes  absolutely  no  sense  for  us  to  be 
here  today  If  the  membership  does  not 
remain  on  the  floo-  to  carry  on  the 
legislative  process. 

As  long  as  we  have  to  be  here  anyway, 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  remain  on 
the  floor. 

This  will  enable  us  to  prevent  the  more 
mischievous  Members  of  our  body  from 
Impeding  the  democratic  processes. 

The  delaying  tactics  of  constant  quo- 
rum calls  seem  to  result  only  In  the  post- 
ponement of  our  enjoying  Christmas  at 
home  with  our  families. 

The  House  ha.s  been  known  to  oper- 
ate with  extreme  rapidity  when  the  push 
is  on  to  wind  up  its  affairs  and  it  is  my 
feeling  that  1  or  2  days  of  concentrated 
effort  here  on  the  floor  might  give  us  tbe 
opportunity  to  shut  down  and  go  home. 

If  the  flrst  call  of  the  House  today 
demonstrates  that  a  quorum  is  present, 
I  urge  that  the  membership  remain  on 
the  floor — as  the  maintenance  of  a  quo- 
rum will  help  all  of  us  complete  the  busi- 
ness of  the  91st  Congress  and  spend 
Christmas  at  home  rather  than  in  this 
Chamber. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

(Mr.  CARTER  asked  and  was  givHi 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  Christmas  is  to  give. 

Today,  I  want  to  give  thanks  to  a 
most  benevolent  and  kindly  gentleman, 
the  distinguished  Representative  from 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Speaker  of  thla 
House,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Couucs. 


HU  kindly  s;Hrit  pervades  this  august 
body.  His  fairness  is  recognized  by  all. 
Someone  said.  "I  live  for  those  who  love 
me,  whose  hearts  are  strong  and  true,  for 
the  living  God  above  me  and  the  good 
that  I  can  do." 

These  words  personify  the  spirit  ot 
the  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack. May  we  wish  for  him  in  bis 
retirement  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer. 


ROGERS  CHARGES  THE  RUSSIANS 
HOODWINKED  ADMINISTRATION 
ON    CUBAN    SUB    BASE 

'Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  3  months  the  Congress  and 
the  American  public  have  been  given 
conflicting  reports  of  Russian  activity 
on  the  construction  of  a  submarine  base 
in  Cuba. 

Reports  published  this  morning  indi- 
cate the  Russians  have  Indeed  built,  or 
are  about  to  finish  such  a  base  In  Clen- 
fuegos.  The  administration's  response 
to  this  report  Is  In  keeping  with  Its  pre- 
vious statements — that  it  can  neither 
confirm  nor  deny  the  situation. 

In  the  past  2  months  the  administra- 
tion has  stated  that  the  activity  in  Clen- 
fuegos  was  not  in  violation  of  the  so- 
called  1962  agreements  and  that  the 
Nixon  administration  had  a  separate 
verbal  understanding  that  would  rule  out 
any  such  construction  of  a  base. 

But  the  activity  has  now  reached  a 
point  where  I  must  submit  that  it  is  not 
in  the  Interest  of  U.S.  defense  and 
security.  And  I  think  the  administration 
should  so  address  Itself  to  the  situation 
in  that  light. 

I  have  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the 
1962  agreement  and  the  verbal  imder- 
standlng.  as  I  feel  the  American  public 
and  the  Congress  should  know  what  has 
been  agreed  to  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  concerning  the  use  of  Cuba 
as  a  military  base. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  Russians  have 
hoodwinked  the  administration,  and  es- 
pecially Dr.  Henry  Kissinger,  into  believ- 
ing that  if  we  spoke  out  against  the  Cu- 
ban base  It  would  upset  the  SALT  talks, 
the  Paris  peace  talks,  and  aggravate  the 
situation  in  the  Middle  East.  As  a  result 
of  our  Inattention  and  meekness,  the 
Russians  have  boldly  established  a  base 
which  will  give  their  submarine  fleet  a 
capability  which  Is  twice  what  it  would 
have  been  without  the  base. 

The  administration  has  watched  this 
activity  and  remained  silent,  hoping  that 
what  the  military  reports  said  would  turn 
out  to  be  false.  But  It  has  not  and  the 
Russians  are  ready  to  establish  a  base. 

I  am  calling  upon  tbe  President  and 
the  proper  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  Immediately  look  Into  this  very 
Important  matter  and  to  make  public 
any  and  all  agreements  and  imdcrstand- 
ing  which  we  have  with  Russia  concern- 
ing the  use  of  Cuba  as  a  military  base. 
And  I  am  calUng  upon  the  President  to 
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make  pubUc  the  condition  of  the  subma- 
rine base  and  the  rationale  which  has  al- 
lowed its  construction. 

Mr.  Ziegler's  offlclal  comment  that  the 
administration  could  neither  confirm  nor 
deny  the  story  is  totally  unsatisfactory, 
unresponsive  and  reflects  an  overall  dere- 
liction of  responsibility  to  the  American 
public. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  jrtll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Like  the  gentleman.  I 
have  great  concern  as  to  what  Is  going 
on  In  Cuba.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
has  some  Information  the  rest  of  us  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain.  Are  these  news- 
paper reports  or  something  basically 
substantial  which  the  gentleman  feels 
free  to  tell  us  about? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  The  latest 
report  I  have  seen  is  Just  published  this 
morning  by  Time  magazine,  which  states 
the  extent  of  the  construction,  from  their 
reports. 
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EIGHTH  ANNUAL  REPORT  ON  SPE- 
CIAL INTERNATIONAL  EXHIBI- 
TIONS—MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  follcnring  message  from  the  President 
of  the  united  States,  which  was  t«ad  and. 
together  with  the  accompanying  papers, 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs: 

To  the  Congreu  ot  the  United  States: 

As  required  by  law.  I  transmit  to  the 
Congress  the  Eighth  Annual  Report  on 
Special  International  Eithlbltlons  con- 
ducted during  Fiscal  Tear  1970  under  the 
authority  of  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1961  (PubUc 
Law  87-2S8) . 

This  report  covers  exhibits  presented 
abroad  by  the  US.  Information  Agency 
at  International  fairs  and  under  East- 
West  Cultural  Exchange  agreements,  ex- 
hibits and  labor  missions  presented 
abroad  by  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
trade  mlaslons  organized  and  sent  over- 
seas by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
RiCHAKO  Nixon. 
TBI  WaiTx  Housi.  December  Zi,  1970. 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  resolutlan  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

Thre  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 
The  SPEAKER.  This  Is  Consent  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


US.    PARTICIPATION    IN    THE    1972 

UNITED    NATIONS    CONFERENCE 

ON  HUMAN  ENTVRONMENT 

The  CTerk  called  House  Resolution  5«a 

expressslng  the  sense  of  the  Bouse  of 

Representatives  that  the  United  States 

should  actively  participate  to  the  1972 

United  Nations  Conference  on  Hnman 

Environment. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  NAVAL  STORES  ACT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJt  7444)  to 
repeal  the  Naval  Stores  Act. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFERRAL  OP  MARB:ETINa  QUOTA 
PROCLAMATION  FOR  BURLI7  TO- 
BACCO 

The  Clerk  called  the  Joint  resolution 
(HJ.  Res.  1415)  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  proclamation  of  marketing  quotas 
for  burley  tobacco  for  the  three  market- 
ing years  l)eglnnlng  October  1.  1971. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  similar  Senate 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  249)  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  the  proclamation  of 
marketing  quotas  for  burley  tobacco 
for  the  3  marketing  years  beginning  Oc- 
tober 1.  1971.  be  considered  In  lieu  of  the 
House  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  J.  Rzs.  349 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That,  notwith- 
standing any  otber  provision  of  law.  tbe 
Secretary  of  Agrtculture  may  defer  until 
Marcb  1.  1971.  anr  proclamation  under  aac- 
«on  813  ot  the  Agricultural  Adjuttment  Act 
of  1938.  u  amend«].  with  respect  to  national 
marketing  quotas  for  barley  txjbacco  for  the 
three  marketing  years  beginning  October  I, 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  Bouse  Joint  resolution  (HJ 
Res.  1415)  was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHANOINa  THE  NAME  OF  CERTAIN 
PROJECTS  FOR  NAVIGATION  AND 
OTHER  PURPOSES  ON  THE  AR- 
KANSAS RIVER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJB.  13493) 
to  change  the  name  of  certain  projects 
for  navigation  and  other  purposes  on  the 
Arkansas  River. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 


B.K.  1M9S 
Be  u  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  Bourn  of 
Representatives  of  the  t/iuted  SttUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
Arkansas  River  navigation  and  comprehen- 
•Ive  development  project  authorized  by  the 
Aot  entitled  "An  Act  authorlalng  the  con- 
struction of  oartain  public  works  on  rlyen 
and  harbors  for  Oood  control,  and  for  other 
parpoees".  approved  June  28,  uss  (53  Stat. 
1A16).  as  an>ended  and  supplemented,  shall 
be  known  and  designatad  hereafur  as  the 
UcCIellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River  project. 

(b)  Lock  and  dam  number  1,  Arkansas,  on 
the  Arkansas  Poet  Canal  approximately  two 
thouaand  feet  from  the  White  River  shall  be 
known  and  designated  hereafter  as  the  Kor- 
rell  lock  and  dam. 

(c)  The  canal  connecting  the  White  River 
at  river  mile  10  with  the  Arkansas  River  at 
river  mile  41.0  shall  be  known  and  designated 
hereafter   as  the  Arkansas  Post  Canal. 

(d)  Tbe  water  area  on  the  Arkansas  Blver, 
main  channel,  created  by  the  cutoff  at  Boyds 
Point  and  a  closure  at  the  upstream  end  of 
the  former  channel,  at  Pine  Bluff,  ArkaiMas, 
shall  be  known  and  designated  hereafter  as 
Lake  Langhofar. 

(e)  Ixxk  and  dam  number  7,  Arkansas 
River  at  uttle  Bock,  Arkansas,  shall  be 
known  and  designated  hereafter  aa  Iftimy 
lock  and  dam. 

<f)  Lock  and  dam  niunber  8,  Arkansaa 
River  at  Conway,  Arkansas,  shall  be  known 
and  designated  hereafter  as  Toad  Buck  Ftrry 
lock  and  dam. 

(g)  Leek  and  dam  number  10.  Arkansas 
River  In  the  rlcJnlty  of  BussennUe  and 
Dardanelle,  Arkansas,  shall  be  known  and 
designated  hereafter  as  DardaneUe  lock  and 
dam.  and  the  reservoir  created  by  Durdanelle 
Dam  shall  be  known  and  designated  here- 
after as  Lake  Dardanelle. 

(b)  The  public  overlook  on  tbe  left  de- 
scending river  bank  approximately  one  thoa- 
sand  six  hundred  feet  upstreaoi  of  DanlaneUe 
Dam  shall  be  known  and  designatad  here- 
after as  Caudle  Overlook. 

Sac.  3.  Any  law,  regulation,  map.  document, 
or  record  of  the  United  States  in  which  any 
project  lock.  dam.  reservoir,  canal,  or  over- 
look named  in  this  Act  is  referred  to,  shall 
be  held  to  refer  to  such  project,  lock,  dam. 
reservoir,  canal,  or  overlook  by  the  name 
designated  tor  It  by  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1,  strike  out  line  9  and  insert  Ui  Uen 
thereof,  "the  MoClellan-Eerr  Arkansas  River 
NavigaUon  System." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

(Mr.  MTTJfl  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BAJOixsscianDT)  was  granted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  theREcoxD.) 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill, 
amended  sllRhtly  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Is  basically  the  result  of 
the  work  of  a  citizens  committee  formed 
at  the  request  of  myself  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Arkansas  congressional  dele- 
gattoiL 

Several  years  ago  we  asked  that  the 
Arkansas  Basin  Association,  because  of 
Its  familiarity  with  the  Arkansas  River 
navigation  project  and  Its  knowledge  of 
the  project  history  and  of  those  persons 
who  had  worked  to  further  the  goal  of 
navigation  for  the  Arkansas,  designate  a 
committee  to  study  the  history  of  the 
project  and  the  wishes  and  desires  of  peo- 
ple who  Bve  along  the  river  and  report 
back  to  the  association,  and  through  It  to 
the  congressional  delegation  with  a  list  of 
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names  of  people  and  places  to  be  memo- 
rialized by  the  Congress  In  naming  the 
river  project  and  some  of  the  structures 
and  bodies  of  waters  along  the  river. 

That  committee  completed  its  work 
last  year  and  brought  to  us  a  memoran- 
dum which  made  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations for  the  project  and  various  parts 
of  the  project. 

That  memorandum  is  essentially  re- 
produced In  legislative  language  in  the 
bin  that  Is  before  us  today.  If  you  take 
the  time  to  study  It,  you  will  see  that 
In  addition  to  honoring  the  two  Sena- 
tors who  have  led  the  flght  for  this  great 
navigation  system.  Senator  Johk  Mc- 
Clellak,  of  Arkansas,  and  Senator  Bob 
Kerr,  of  Oklahoma,  this  bill  would  put 
names  to  structures,  bodies  of  water,  and 
overlooks  In  honor  of  persons  who  con- 
tributed to  the  project  or  communities 
directly  associated  with  a  part  of  the 
project  or  place  names  that  had  a  par- 
ticular historical  significance  In  areas 
adjacent  to  the  project.  As  one  of  the 
sponsors  of  HJt  13493.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Bouse. 

(Mr.  HAMMIStSCHMIDT  asked  and 
was  given  pettnisslon  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricokd.) 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr  Speaker. 
I  want  to  endorse  wholeheartedly  H.R. 
13493.  It  Is  sponsored  by  our  complete 
Arkansas  House  delegation — through  the 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
MttLs).  I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  made  here  earlier. 

In  essence,  this  measure,  as  amended, 
would  designate  the  Arkansas  River  nav- 
igation project  as  the  "McClellan-Kerr 
Arkansas  River  Navigation  System"  and 
change  the  name  of  certain  additional 
projects  for  navigation  and  other  pur- 
poses on  the  Arkansas  River.  The  chang- 
ing of  the  name  of  the  river  navigation 
system  would  honor  two  men  who  more 
than  any  others  caused  thLs  project  to  be 
imdertaken.  and  who  must  be  credited 
for  this  new  dimenslcm  In  ocean-going 
commerce  for  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

It  was  the  vision  and  foresight  of  John 
McClcllah.  who  Introduced  the  original 
bill,  and  strong  support  of  the  late  Sena- 
tor Bob  Kerr,  who  spoke  and  worked  In 
behalf  of  the  proposal.  As  a  team,  they 
were  all  vlctorloua. 

Today,  almost  30  years  and  $2%  bil- 
lion after  the  first  bill  was  Introduced, 
the  vision  has  become  virtually  a  whole 
reality. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  attended  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  In  Oklahoma  for  lock 
and  dam  Nos.  14  and  IS.  Those  proceed- 
ings were  marked  by  the  distinguished 
presence  of  former  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  the  next  Speaker  of  the  House, 
Carl  Aibiri,  and  our  esteemed  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  Ed  Edhonssoh. 

Those  historical  dedication  ceremonies 
marked  the  completion  of  another  leg  of 
the  navigation  project  which  Is  soon  to 
be  fully  operational  for  barge  traffic  all 
the  way  to  the  Tulsa  port  of  Catooea. 

From  the  Mississippi  to  the  prairie's 
edge  In  Oklahoma,  navigation  of  the  Ar- 
kansas River  was  the  dream  and  vision 
of  Senators  Joh?<  McClellan  and  Rob- 
ert 8.  Kerr.  It  offers  new  hopes  for  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  enrichment  all  along 
a  vast  river  valley. 


These  suggested  name  changes  have 
come  to  the  Arkansas  delegation  from  a 
resolution  by  the  Arkansas  Basin  Associ- 
ation. Its  members  have  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  many  people  who  have 
made  contributions  through  the  years  to- 
ward the  completion  of  this  great  water- 
way. 

One  final  note  on  the  name  the  "Mc- 
Clellan-Kerr Arkansas  River  Naviga- 
tion System."  When  two  eminent  lead- 
ers work  together  so  closely  for  a  goal, 
sometimes  the  question  arises  as  to  whose 
names  comes  first  In  describing  their 
teamwork. 

In  this  case.  Senator  McClxujin's 
name  leads  because  he  Introduced  tbe 
first  legislation  in  the  Senate  on  the 
waterway. 

Mr.  EDM0ND80N.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
13493  honors,  among  others,  two  great 
VS.  Senators  who  deserve  a  major 
share  of  the  credit  for  th3  greatest  river 
development  program  of  this  genera- 
tion: The  Arkansas  River  multipurpose 
project. 

Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  in  his  life- 
time, was  a  tower  of  strength  in  advanc- 
ing thUi  great  navigation,  flood  control, 
water  storage,  and  power  project. 

Senator  John  McClillan  was  not  only 
the  first  legislator  in  modem  times  to 
introduce  a  bill  calling  for  navigation  of 
the  Arkansas;  he  has  also  been  both 
quarterback  and  fullback  of  the  com- 
bined Arkansas-Oklahoma  congressional 
effort  for  the  project  for  many  years. 

Without  John  McClxllah  and  Bob 
Kerr,  there  would  be  no  Arkansas  River 
navigation  system  today.  It  is  certainly 
appropriate  that  the  Congress  act  to  au- 
thorize the  naming  of  this  great  naviga- 
tion system  for  those  two  great  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  hope  the  other  body  will  speedily 
join  the  House  in  approving  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
years  ago  an  Arkansan  perceived  the 
shape  of  a  dream  of  a  better  life  for  the 
people  who  have  elevated  him  to  a  posi- 
tion of  great  honor  and  responsibility. 
That  man  was  Senator  Johh  L.  Mc- 
Clzluuc. 

An  agricultural  economy  which  bad 
served  his  people  well  was.  he  knew,  de- 
clining. There  was  a  need  for  bold  solu- 
tions to  the  future  problems  this  trend 
would  certainly  bring. 

The  Senator  is  endowed  with  a  keen 
insight  into  the  future.  He  has  a  com- 
passionate desire  to  help  the  people  of 
his  native  State.  Senator  McClxllan 
dreamed  of  vessels  of  commerce  plying 
the  currents  of  the  rivers  which  thread 
their  way  across  Arkansas  and  the  mid- 
continent  of  America. 

Arkansas  River  and  the  White  River 
of  eastern  Arkansas  are  Important 
among  them. 

Working  with  this  esteemed  colleague 
from  Oklahoma,  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert S.  Kerr  who  shared  his  vision.  Sen- 
ator McCuixAH  embarked  on  a  cam- 
paign to  make  of  his  dream  a  reality. 

The  system  of  Inland  waterways  they 
envisioned  would  mean  more  to  the  mid- 
continent  region  than  any  other  single 
project  that  could  have  been  under- 
taken. 


It  can  bring  to  frulUon  the  region's 
promise  Ol  economic  development  thus 
far  unparalleled  by  any  otber  period  of 
history. 

The  development  which  this  system  of 
waterways  will  Bupmrt  can  be  a  major 
factor  in  easing  the  pressures  on  other 
regions  of  our  Nation  now  reeling  Under 
a  population  explosion. 

Already  ports  are  being  established 
along  Arkansas  inland  waterways.  In- 
dustries have  begim  building  new  plants. 
Others  have  plans  on  the  drafting 
boards.  And.  still  others  Intend  to  pur- 
chase sites  for  expansion  into  the  region. 

My  years  of  experience  in  Inland  wa- 
terways affairs  have  convinced  me  there 
is  a  pressing  need  for  revising  and 
strengthening  Federal.  State,  and  local 
legislation  on  port  and  harbor  develop- 
ment. These  changes  are  necessary  to 
Increase  the  vitally  needed  progress 
along  carefully  selected  Inland  water- 
ways. 

For  the  health  of  the  economy  of  tbe 
mldcontlnent  and  overall  w^l-belng  <rf 
our  Nation,  this  expansion  of  water-re- 
lated industry  Is  essential. 

Arkansas  water  reaouroe  potential 
ranks  second  in  importance  only  to  our 
people. 

The  Inland  waterway  transportation 
system  is  relatively  young.  Even  so. 
barges  are  already  handling  IS  percent 
of  the  U.S.  domestic  freight  being  trans- 
ported. 

In  1968.  the  first  national  assessment 
of  the  Water  Resource  Council  was  pub- 
Usbed  under  the  title  "The  Nation's  Wa- 
ter Resources."  It  Included  the  estimate 
that  by  the  year  2020  the  freight  beliig 
moved  by  water  will  have  increased  by 
3S0  percent. 

Another  Idea  of  what  such  a  system  of 
waterways  as  the  Senators  McClellau 
and  KciT  envisioned  can  do  is  found  in 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  May  35, 
1970.  issue  of  the  UB.  News  Si  Worid 
Report.  On  June  8.  I  had  a  copy  of  this 
article,  titled  "Seaports  for  an  Inland 
Empire"  Included  in  the  Comcussional 
Rxcoao. 

This  news  story  Investigated  the  effect 
of  opening  the  Arkansas  River  from  the 
Mississippi  River  to  Tulsa.  Okla. 

At  Catcx)ea.  Just  3  miles  east  of  Tulsa, 
a  (20  mUllon  port  Is  being  developed.  A 
1.500-acre  industrial  park  will  adjoin  the 
port.  Officials  expect  12.S  million  tons  of 
freight  to  move  through  this  port  In 
19S0. 

Navigation  along  the  Aricansas  was 
opened  to  Uttle  Rock  in  October  19«8. 
A  million  tons  of  freight  was  forecast  for 
the  first  year  of  operation.  The  river 
traffic  actually  moved  3.235  million  tons. 

Little  Rock's  public  port,  which  has 
terminal  and  warehouse  facilities.  Is  In 
operation.  A  steel  plant  Is  under  construc- 
tion In  the  Industrial  area  adjoining  the 
port.  In  1969,  a  million  tons  of  baindte 
from  the  Caribbean  flower  across  private 
docks  there  and  into  the  processing  fa- 
cilities of  nearby  aluminum  plants. 

At  RussellvUle.  upstream  from  Little 
Rock,  the  Arkansas  Power  li  Light  Co.  Is 
building  a  tl40  million  nuclear  plant.  It 
ta  made  possible  by  the  existence  of  one 
of  tbe  numerous  lakes  created  by  the 
proleet  to  make  tbe  ilTer  navigable. 
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In  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  the  Kansas  City 
Southern  Lines  Railway  has  set  aside 
3,000  acres  for  an  industrial  park  and 
port.  The  Kerr-McGee  Corp.  has  dedi- 
cated a  (25  million  uranium  processing 
plant  near  Sallisaw,  Okla, 

This  firm  Is  also  planning  to  build  a 
$20  million  facility  in  the  region. 

In  addition,  Armco  Steel,  North  Amer- 
ican RockweU,  Skelly  OU.  and  Phillips 
Petroleum  have  or  are  planning  to  have 
plants  along  the  river. 

Water-based  recreation  activities  have 
also  benefited  greatly.  In  1989  alone, 
more  than  a  million  viBltors  were  count- 
ed at  14  recreation  sites  around  the  Dar- 
danelle  Reservoir. 

In  May  of  this  year,  the  Department 
of  dommerce.  recommended  that  32  port 
sites  be  reserved  now  in  small  communi- 
ties on  the  waterway. 

There  does  not  have  to  be  a  conflict 
between  this  development  and  the  goals 
of  the  environmentalists  and  the  conser- 
vationists. 

As  Senator  John  McClellah  told  the 
U.S.  News  writer: 

We  don't  Intend  to  let  the  river  become 
poUuted.  It  Is  easier  to  prevent  it  tban  to 
remedy  It. 

Arkansas  and  the  mldcontlnent  re- 
gion have  the  potential  for  the  greatest 
inland  waterway  system  in  the  world. 

Completion  of  the  development  of  the 
White  River  will  allow  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  Arlcansas  to  share  In 
the  prosperity.  The  work  will  allow  other 
regions  of  the  Nation  to  benefit  from  the 
products  and  resources  of  northeast 
Arkansas. 

It  wiU  add  this  river  to  the  14.000  miles 
of  waterways  now  serving  the  Nation's 
needs. 

This  development  can  be  accomplished 
without  sacrificing  the  Interests  of  con- 
servationists and  environmentalists. 

As  I  stand  here  before  the  Speaker^ 
chair,  I  again  contemplate  the  words  of 
Daniel  Webster  which  are  engraved  in 
stone  on  the  frieze  of  this  Chamber's 
walls: 

Let  us  deliver  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  Its  great  interests,  and 
see  wbetber  we  also  In  our  day  and  gen«ra- 
tloQ.  may  not  perform  sometlilng  to  be  re- 
membered. 

These  immortal  words  are  symbolic  of 
the  life  of  Senator  JoRif  L.  McCi.iu.a]> — 
of  his  dedication  to  work  in  the  finest 
tradition  of  this  land. 

It  Is  fitting  that  today  we  move  to 
honor  this  effort  by  passing  Hit.  13493. 
Let  us  further  honor  the  dreams  of  Sen- 
ator McCtCLAH  and  Kerr  by  wisely  de- 
veloping our  mldcontlnent  waterway  re- 
sources. 

Mr.  FRYOR  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  am  delighted  that  the  House  of  R<5>- 
resentatlves  will  today  adopt  H.R. 
13493,  In  which  I  Joined  In  sponsorship 
with  my  three  Arkansas  colleagues.  This 
legislation  provides  that  the  Arkansas 
River  and  comprehensive  development 
project  shall  be  known  and  designated  as 
the  "McClellan-Kerr  Arkansas  River 
Navigation  System." 

Such  a  designation  is  a  fitting  tribute 
to  the  distlngutshed  settlor  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who,  along  with  the  late  Soi- 


ator  Robert  S.  Kerr,  initiated  and  pushed 
tlirough  the  legislation  that  resulted  in 
the  creation  of  the  Arkansas  River  Navi- 
gation project.  Senator  McClzllan  de- 
serves our  praise  for  his  iiuistence  that 
the  Arkansas  River  Valley  be  allowed  to 
assume  its  rightful  place  In  the  economic 
progress  of  the  United  States. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  4341 
Abbltt  dawson.  Del      Gallagher 

.Adair  Clar  Olbbons 

Andrews,  CoUlni,  m.  OUben 

N,  Dak.  Conyeri  Oray 

AAhbrook  Corbett  Qrlfflths 

Anhley  Cougblln  Haley 

Asplnall  Cowger  Hall 

Ayres  Crane  Halpem 

BariuK  Daddarlo  Horsha 

Barrett  Daniels.  N.J.       Hsstlnss 

Berry  Delaney  Hebert 

BlacU)um  Denney  Helstoskl 

Blatnlk  Dent  Hicks 

Brock  Devlne  Horton 

Brooks  Dlggs  Hull 

Brown,  Calif.      Dowdy  Hungate 

Burke.  Fla.  Dwyer  Jaiman 

Biarllson,  Mo.      Edwards.  Calif.  Landrum 
Burton,  tJtah      Bdwards.  La.       Langen 
Button  Evbu,  Tenn.       Latta 

Oaffery  Fallon  I^Sffgett 

Camp  F^rbsteln  Long,  La 

Oarey  Psscell  Lujan 

Chlsholm  Pish  Lukans 

Clancy  Foreman  McCarthy 

Clausen,  P^^lton,  Tenn.     Meciory 

Don  B.  Qallflanakls       UcClosksy 


MoCuUoch 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Sebelius 

UcKneally 

Ottinger 

Shipley 

Uacdonald. 

Patmsn 

auies 

Mass. 

Pelly 

SIsk 

MacOregor 

PettU 

Snyder 

Martm 

PodeU 

Steele 

Msthlas 

Powell 

Stelger,  Arlx. 

May 

Price,  Tex. 

Stephens 

MesUll 

Rartck 

SuUlvan 

tAtr^hMf\ 

Relfel 

Tatt 

Hills 

Rhodes 

Thompson,  VJ 

Ulnlah 

Rivers 

Tunney 

Roe 

Waggonner 

ttim 

Rostenkowskl 

Waldle 

Mooagan 

Boudebush 

Welcker 

Montgomery 

Rousselot 

Wiggins 

Moorbsad 

Ruppe 

Winn 

Morton 

Ruth 

Wold 

Moea 

StOermaln 

Wolff 

Murphy,  ni. 

Sandman 

Wydler 

Murphy.  K.T. 

Satterfleld 

Touns 

Nedil 

Baylor 

Zwach 

O'Konskl 

Scherle 

Olsen 

Scheuer 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  rollcall  285 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AMENDING  CENTRAL  IMTEUiI- 
GENCE  AGENCY  RETIREMENT  ACT 
OP  1964 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  4571)  to 
amend  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Em- 
ployees, as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
legislation  Is  scheduled  for  consideration 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROHIBITING  CERTAIN  USES  OF 
SEALS  OF  THE  DNTTED  STATES, 
PRESIDENT,  AND  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT 

Mr.  CET.I.KR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  I4S45)  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  certain  uses  of  likenesses  of 
the  great  seal  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  seals  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  3,  after  line  9.  Insert: 

"Sac.  4.  Section  30M  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Is  amended — 

"(I)  by  adding  tbe  following  clause  after 
the  second  clause  thereof:  "protect  the  per- 
son at  a  visiting  head  of  a  foreign  state  or 
foreign  government  and,  at  the  direction  of 
the  President,  other  distinguished  foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States  and  official  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  performing 
special  missions  abroad:"  and 

(2)  by  striking  the  words  "Chief,  Deputy 
Chief,  Assistant  Chief"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "Director,  Deputy  Director,  Asalstant 
Dlreotora,  Assistants  to  the  Director". 

Sac.  S.  Section  3506  of  title  IS,  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  sectlcn  4  of  this 
Act,  shall  be  subject  to  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered   as  of   1960   (M  Stat.   1380). 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
aznand  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
prohibit  certain  uses  of  likenesses  of  the 
great  seal  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
seals  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  and 
to  authorize  Secret  Service  protection  of  vis- 
iting heads  of  foreign  states  or  governments, 
and  for  other  purposes." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  POPF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  object, 
because  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  support 
of  the  legislation — I  would  ask,  however, 
ttut  the  gentleman  explain  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  Speaker  and  the  Members  of 
the  House  the  purpoae  of  the  Senate 
amendments. 
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ISi.  CKfJiKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POPF.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ment added  by  the  Senate  embodies  a 
proposal  of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  to  authorize  the  Secret  Service 
protection  of  visiting  heads  of  foreign 
states  or  governments.  It  would  also  au- 
thorize Secret  Service  protection,  at  the 
direction  of  the  President,  of  other  dis- 
tinguished foreign  visitors  and  offlcial 
representatives  of  tbe  United  States  per- 
forming special  missions  abroad.  I  Intro- 
duced H.R.  19936,  which  contains  these 
Treasury  Department  proposals. 

Traditionally,  this  protective  function 
has  been  provided  by  the  Department  of 
State.  Tbe  Senate  amendment  would  not 
in  any  way  aSect  the  responsibilities  and 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  management  of  State  visitors  and 
other  ofBclal  visitors.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment would  only  transfer  to  the  Secret 
Service  the  responsibility  for  providing 
security  for  such  visitors. 

I  am  advised  that  no  additional  per- 
sonnel or  appropriations  will  be  immedi- 
ately required  by  the  Secret  Service  but 
in  view  of  the  Irequency  with  which  ofil- 
cial  governmental  representatives  have 
been  assaulted  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  it  seems  prudent  to  authorize 
Secret  Service  protection  at  this  time. 

The  following  statement,  urging  en- 
actment of  this  proposal,  was  made  by 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
Charls  E.  Walker,  in  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 7  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

The  SkcurraaT  or  thx  TaxAstrar, 

Wos^iln^on.  December  7. 1970. 
Hon.  Joan  W.  McCoaiucK. 
Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DJC. 

DkAX  Mr.  SpxAKxa:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  propoaed  bill.  "To  au- 
thorize Secret  Service  protection  of  visiting 
beads  of  foreign  states  or  govemmenta,  and 
for  other  purpoeea." 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
at  the  direction  of  the  President,  Secret 
of  foreign  states  or  foreign  governments  and, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  Secret 
Service  protection  of  other  distinguished  for- 
eign visitors  to  the  United  States  and  official 
representatives  of  the  United  Statee  perform- 
ing special  missions  abroad. 

In  recent  years,  visits  of  heads  of  foreign 
states  and  governments  to  this  country  have 
substantially  increased,  as  have  visits  of  of- 
flolal  representatlvee  of  the  United  Statee  to 
foreign  countrlea.  Such  visits  are  usually  at- 
tended by  much  public  notice  and  Interna- 
tional attention.  The  posslbUlty  of  an  Inci- 
dent Involving  the  personal  safety  of  a  for- 
eign dignitary  Is  always  present. 

The  United  statee  Oovemment,  in  au- 
thorizing a  visit  or  extending  an  Invitation, 
assumes  a  special  duty  under  the  law  of  na- 
tions, to  take  ail  reasonable  steps  to  Insure 
ag&lnst  any  attack  upon  Its  distinguished 
guest. 

The  President  has  decided  tliat  the  func- 
tion of  protecting  foreign  dignitaries  should 
be  aasigned  to  the  Secret  Service  In  view  of 
tbe  greatCET  resources  at  that  agency's  com- 
mand and  the  substantial  experience  It  has 
acquired  over  the  years  In  assuring  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  tbe  highest  officials 
of  our  own  Oovemment.  This  protective 
ftmctlon  traditionally  baa  been  provided  by 
the  Department  of  State  under  Its  general 


reeponslbllltlee  for  state  visits.  It  should  be 
emphaslaed  that  imder  the  proposed  legis- 
lation for  matters  other  than  the  provision 
of  security  for  visiting  heads  of  state  and 
other  officials  designated  by  the  President, 
the  management  of  state  visits,  and  other 
offlcial  visits,  as  a  foreign  affairs  function, 
would  continue  to  be  performed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Apart  from  the  provialon  of 
such  security.  It  Is  not  Intended  that  enact- 
ment of  the  draft  bill  would  in  any  way 
rtlminlBh  the  authority  and  responslbiUty  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  relating  to  visits  of 
foreign  dignitaries  to  the  United  States. 

Wtiile  It  Is  our  view  that  the  President 
now  has  the  Inherent  constitutional  author- 
ity to  direct  the  Secret  Service  to  perform 
the  functions  which  would  be  authorized  by 
this  legislation,  we  believe  that  It  would  be 
desirable  to  clarify  our  responsibilities  for 
these  functions  In  law. 

There  Is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  ref- 
erence a  comparative  tyi>e  showing  the 
changes  In  existing  law  that  would  he  made 
by  the  proposed  legislation. 

It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bill  before  the  Senate.  An  iden- 
tical bill  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Speaker 
of  tbe  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  hss  been  advised  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  that  en- 
actment of  the  proposed  legislation  would 
be  In  accord  with  the  program  of  tbe 
President. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CRAai.s  E.  Wsucxa, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr,  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  explained 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York,  this  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
14845,  as  amended.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself  briefly  to  the  amendment  to  this 
bill  added  by  the  other  body. 

This  legislation  would  authorize  the 
Secret  Service  to  provide  protection  for 
visiting  heads  of  state  and.  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  other  distinguished 
foreign  visitors  to  tbe  United  States  and 
ofBcial  representatives  of  tills  coimtry 
performing  special  missions  abroad. 

Our  Government,  in  authorizing  a  visit 
or  extending  an  invitation,  assumes  a 
special  duty  under  the  law  of  nations  to 
make  all  reasonable  steps  to  Insure 
against  attack  upon  official  visitors  to 
this  country.  This  task  has  become  espe- 
cially important  in  light  of  the  recent 
rash  of  kidnaplngs  of  ambassadors  and 
other  high  government  officials  through- 
out the  world.  These  lawless  acts  of  ter- 
rorism can  result,  and  have  resulted,  In 
the  murder  of  the  victim. 

If  such  a  tragedy  should  befall  a  for- 
eign head  of  state  during  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  the  consequences  would  be 
fearful  to  contemplate.  'Therefore,  Presi- 
dent Nixon,  personally,  decided  that  Im- 
mediate action  must  be  taken  to  guard 
against  such  an  occurrence. 

The  problem  could  be  met  by  substan- 
tially Increasing  the  personnel  and  facili- 
ties of  the  Department  of  State's  Office 
of  Security,  which  has  capably  performed 
protective  functions  relating  to  foreign 
dignitaries  for  many  years.  However,  the 
Secret  Service  already  has  considerable 
resources  and  has  acquired  substantial 
experience  in  protecting  the  highest  of- 
ficials of  the  United  States  which  can  be 
utilized  In  protecting  foreign  visitors. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  dignitaries  con- 


cerned visit  the  United  States  to  confer 
with  the  high  ofllcialB  of  this  Govern- 
ment whom  the  Secret  Service  now  pro- 
tect under  existing  law.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  proposed  legislation  presents 
the  more  efficient  and  effective  way  to 
meet  an  important  International  respon- 
sibility. 

It  is  not  Intended  that  the  proposed 
legislation  would  in  any  way  diminish  the 
authority  and  responsibility  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  relating  to  the  pro- 
tocol and  political  aspects  of  the  visits  of 
foreign  dignitaries  to  the  United  States 

The  Secret  Service  estimates  that  for 
fiscal  year  1971,  no  additional  appropria- 
tions wUl  be  necessary  to  finance  the 
protection  provided  pursuant  to  tills 
legislation  and  that  the  Service  can 
absorb  these  costs.  Additional  appropria- 
tions will,  of  course,  be  required  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

But  the  importance  of  this  protection 
cannot  be  measured  in  dollars,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  kidnapping  of  or  injury  to 
a  world  leader  visltljig  the  United  States 
would  cause  an  Internationa]  incident  of 
frightening  proportions.  We  must  act 
now  to  prevent  even  the  possibility  of 
such  an  occurrence. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  House  concur 
with  the  other  body  and  send  this  vital 
legislation  to  the  President  for  signature. 

Mr.  POFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  this  makes  a  change  in  the 
seal  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent? 

Mr.  CELLER,  It  protects  tbe  seal  of 
both  the  President  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  does  It  make  s 
change,  or  does  it  merely  protect? 

Mr.  CELLER.  No:  this  is  Just  for  pro- 
tection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Iliere  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  19885, 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  REVENUE 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  blU  (HJi. 
19B8S)  to  provide  additional  revenue  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  tbe  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
tlie  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objecUoo. 
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Tbe  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
(For  c<mference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceeding  of  tbe  House  of  Decem- 
ber 1»,  1B70.) 

Mr.  FUQUA  (during  tbe  reading  .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  conaent  tbat 
tbe  further  reading  of  tbe  statement  of 
tbe  managers  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  House 
be  dispensed  wltb. 

Tbe  Sk:>EAK£R.  Is  tbere  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FCQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man- 
agers on  tbe  [lart  of  tlie  House  spent  a 
ooosiderable  amount  of  time  wltb  tbe 
managers  on  the  part  of  tbe  Senate  ar- 
riving at  this  report,  which  I  hope  will 
be  accepted  by  this  House. 

The  bill  is  basicall;  as  It  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  there  was  a  oompromlae 
reached  between  tbe  two  bodies  on  tbe 
amount  of  Federal  payment  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

The  House  had  agreed  to  a  $15  million 
increase  and  the  Senate  had  agreed  to  a 
figure  of  over  twice  that  amount.  We 
compromised  on  tbe  figure  of  $21  million 
payment. 

Basically,  tbe  bill  Is  tbe  same  except 
for  some  technical  changes  in  two  sec- 
tions of  tbe  biU. 

Section  702  of  the  conference  substi- 
tute amends  tbe  District  of  Columbia 
Minimum  Wage  Act  to  provide  an  ex- 
emption from  the  overtime  requirements 
of  that  act  for  certain  employees  of 
motor  carriers.  Tbe  exemption  was  made 
effective  as  of  February  1.  1967.  In  addi- 
tion, section  803(a)  of  the  conference 
substitute  provides  that  amendments 
made  to  an  act  shall  not  affect  any  right 
accrued  or  accruing  under  the  amended 
act.  However,  since  the  overtime  exemp- 
tion provided  is  specifically  made  effec- 
tive as  of  February  1.  1967.  section  803 
«a>  Is  not  to  be  construed  to  Klve  those 
covered  by  the  exemption  any  right  to 
bring  an  action  to  recover  overtime  com- 
pensation for  the  period  beginning  Feb- 
ruary 1.  1967,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
tbe  enactment  of  the  conference 
substitute. 

I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
might  have. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  see  If  I  have  this 
straight.  The  compromise  Is  a  substan- 
tial Increase — regardless  of  the  fact  that 
It  did  not  meet  the  tacreasee  asked  for 
by  the  other  body.  It  still  Is  a  substantial 
increase:  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  PUQUA.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  It  is — the  entire  Federal 
payment  is  a  substantial  increase  over 
what  has  been  previously  authorized  by 
the  Congress. 

The  Senate  had  passed  a  formula  based 
upon  30  percent  of  the  tax  revenues  that 
are  received  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  would  have  amounted  to  some  *131 
million.  Our  figure  Is  $126  million  for 
the  total  Federal  payment  and  we  did 
not  accept  the  formula  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  the  provision  that  the 
conferees  have  adopted  is  $120  mUUon: 
Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  FUQUA.  It  Is  the  authorised 
amount.  The  bill  must  go  through  the 
Committee  on  Appropriation,  of  course. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  the  total  amount 
that  the  Federal  Govemment  contributes 
to  tbe  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  This  is  the  total  amount 
by  this  procedure — there  are  other 
grants  such  as  highway  funds  and  other 
moneys  that  they  receive  the  same  as 
other  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  then  is  an  Increase 
from  what— $105  million  to  $126  million; 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Yes:  that  Is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  Is  a  very  substan- 
tial Increase,  I  would  say.  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  which  has  a  population  of 
some  800,000  or  perhaps  slightly  less,  but 
which  has  on  its  payroll  more  than  45,000 
employees  whereas  the  city  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  with  811,000  population  has  ap- 
proximately 15,000  employees. 

In  other  words,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia govemment  has  nearly  three  times 
the  number  of  employees  tlmn  does  the 
city  of  Cleveland  with  even  more  popu- 
lation. 

I  am  surprised,  under  the  clrciun- 
stances,  the  conferees  would  Increase, 
and  substantially,  the  Federal  expendi- 
ture upon  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Also,  I  note  In  the  report  that  the  other 
body  has  prevailed  with  an  amendment 
which  provides  that  liquor  may  be  sold 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  on  all  election 
days,  except  presidential  election  days. 

Now  can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what 
makes  a  presidential  election  more  sac- 
rosanct than  a  District  election? 

Mr.  PUQUA.  GeneraUy  and  historical- 
ly, such  prohibition  has  prevailed  on 
presidential  election  days.  Some  States 
are  repealing  those  statutes  to  provide  the 
nonsaie  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  cer- 
tain election  days.  In  tbe  District  It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  enforce  the 
law  In  certain  sections  of  the  city  on  days 
vn  which,  for  example,  school  board 
elections  are  held  In  different  wards.  The 
District  Govemment  requested  this  pro- 
vision be  added  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  that  any  time 
the  District  of  Columbia  govemment  re- 
quests something.  Congress  is  expected 
to  Jump  and  usually  does  Jump  right 
through  the  hoop  to  accommodate  It. 
There  Is  one  notable  exceptlim,  of  course, 
and  that  Is  the  freeway  proposition  I 
hope  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
hold  fast  on  the  freeway  propoeitlon.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PDQUA,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONFEREKCK  REPORT  ON  HJft.  19333 
SECUUITUS  INVESTCMt  PROTEC- 
TION ACT  OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bin 
<KJR.  19333) .  to  provide  greater  protec- 
tion for  customers  of  registered  brokers 
and  dealers  and  members  of  national 
securities  exdianges.  and  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  statement  of  the 


managers  on  tbe  part  of  the  Houae  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerlt  read  the  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 18.  1970.) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month  the  House  passed  H.R.  19333. 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of 
1970.  The  Senate  substituted  the  provi- 
sions of  a  similar  Senate  bill. 

The  conference  report  which  Is  before 
us  contains  the  recommendations  of  the 
conferees  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate-  and  House-passed  ver- 
sions. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  tbe 
conference  recommendation  not  only 
follows  the  structure  and  format  of  the 
House  bill,  but  substantively  Is  very  close 
to  the  House-passed  bill.  The  most  sig- 
nificant difference  Is  in  the  composition 
of  tbe  Board  of  Directors.  The  conference 
substitute  recommends  a  seven-member 
Board  composed  of  a  designee  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Treasury:  a  designee  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board:  and  five  directors 
appointed  by  tbe  President,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  selected  from  the  Indus- 
try and  two  of  whom  shall  be  selected 
from  the  general  public.  While  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  House  who  might 
still  believe  that  the  convertible  board 
has  great  merit,  it  became  apparent  that 
some  compromise  on  the  composition  of 
the  Board  had  to  be  reached  In  order  that 
this  legislation  would  be  enacted.  Recog- 
nizmg  that  there  was  substantial  feeling 
by  some  Members  of  the  House  during 
the  House  debate  for  a  public  dominated 
board,  your  conferees  have  agreed  to  the 
compromise  set  forth  In  the  conference 
report. 

Aside  from  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  the  substantive  dif- 
ferences between  the  Rouse  bill  and  the 
conference  report  are  relatively  minor.  1 
would  like  to  call  attention,  however,  to 

one  of  the  more  important  provisions 

a  provlslcm  which  was  In  the  House  bill 
and  is  contained  In  the  conference  report 
In  basically  tbe  same  way.  This  provision 
is  the  amendment  to  section  15(c)  (3)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
which  grants  broad  nilemaklng  authority 
to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion to  promulgate  rules  to  provide  safe- 
guards with  respect  to  the  flnanetal  re- 
sponsibility and  related  practice  of 
broker-dealers.  The  Senate  version  would 
have  altered  this  amendment  to  section 
151c)  (3)  by  specifying  in  some  detail 
certain  practices  of  broker-dealers  which 
should  be  prohlbHed.  Your  conferees  are 
pleased  that  the  conference  report  con- 
tinues this  section  in  the  broad  general 
language  of  the  House  version.  By  not 
embodying  the  details  in  the  legislation, 
we  believe  the  Commission's  hand  is 
stronger  in  that  It  has  flexibility  to  meet 
changing  situations  and  needs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  I  yldd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  WUl  the  gentleman  idease 
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repeat  the  new  membership  requirement 
of  this  Board  or  Commission? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  sorry,  I  made  a 
mistake.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  designate  one  member  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  designate 
the  President  as  members  of  the  public, 
and  three  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  as  representatives  or  members 
from  industry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  it  Is  now  a  4-to-3 
Board? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  assume  that  m(5st  of  the 
so-called  members  of  whom  the  gentle- 
man speaks  have  heavy  financial  Inter- 
ests someplace,  somewhere.  Did  the 
gentleman  say  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  appoints  one  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  appoints  one?  The  bank- 
ing industry  then  wUl  be  well  repre- 
sented. 

Mr.  8TAQOERS.  We  felt  that  we  had 
to  have  some  assurance  ta  the  legislation 
that  the«e  are  two  knowledgeable  men. 
They  will  be  public  members  who  will  be 
appointed  from  this  group.  They  will  not 
be  the  heads  of  either  of  tbe  exchanges, 
but  they  win  be  men  appointed  from  tbe 
securities  industry,  and  also  the  Presi- 
dent will  appoint  the  Industry  men. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  are  no  farmers  on 
this  Board? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  sir:  I  would  hope 
not. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  something  wrong 
with  putting  a  farmer  on  a  board  of  this 
kind? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  only  thing  is,  I 
would  think  the  gentlemen  who  would  be 
on  this  Board  would  have  to  have  some 
knowledge  about  what  Is  going  on  In  the 
securities  market. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  they  would 
have  to  have  very  much  expertise  because 
110  broker-Investment  flrms  passed  out 
of  the  picture  in  the  last  2  years.  I  think 
just  about  anybody  could  do  as  well  as 
some  have  done  to  bring  order  out  of 
the  chaos  in  the  stock  exchange. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  I  would  sav  to  the 
gentleman  I  think  It  is  wise  for  the  Presi- 
dent to  pick  seven  men  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable, and  be  even  picks  the  three  In- 
dustry men  himself,  so  all  of  the  seven 
are  picked  in  this  way. 

Mr.  SPRINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOOEBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nunols. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
which  the  conferees  bring  back  to  you 
for  approval  is  so  much  the  bill  which 
you  passed  a  few  days  ago  that  it  merits 
little  oomment  or  disc^ission.  Most  of  the 
changes  were  designed  only  to  enhance 
or  specify  tbe  Intent  of  the  House  bill. 
For  the  benefit  of  Members  who  may  be 
Interested  In  these  various  changes  I 
submit  herewith  a  list  of  the  things 
which  were  settled  by  the  conference. 

The  dlfferenoes  between  the  two  bills 
were  reaolved  In  tbe  conference  as 
follows: 

First.  The  Senate  bill  had  a  predomi- 
nantly public  Board  of  Directors  while 
the  House  bill  provided  an  Industry 
board  which  became  dominated  by  pub- 
lic members  when  public  maoaf  became 
involved. 


The  conference  agreed  upon  a  Board 
of  Directors  composed  of  the  fcdlowing: 
two  govemment  members;  five  public 
members  of  whom  three  wUl  be  from 
indiutry. 

Second.  The  1-percent  celling  aa  as- 
sessments imposed  by  the  House  bill  Is 
modified  only  to  Indicate  that  the 
amounts  over  one-half  of  1  percent  will 
only  be  assessed  when  the  industry  can 
stand  it.  This  is  consistent  with  the  In- 
tent (^  the  House-passed  measure. 

Third.  An  exemption  from  the  affect  of 
the  act  on  Income  from  handling  Treas- 
ury securities  was  eliminated  to  avoid 
an  unfair  advantage  to  certain  such 
dealers  over  others  handling  the  same 
items. 

In  determining  what  revenues  miist  be 
included  as  gross  revenues  for  purposes 
of  assessments  under  the  act  both  SEC 
and  the  Corporation  will  have  exemptlve 
powers  to  prevent  inequities. 

Fourth.  The  $50,000  coverage  of  the 
act  was  changed  to  specify  that  only 
$20,000  of  such  claim  may  be  for  cash. 

Fifth.  The  authority  of  the  SEC  was 
expanded  to  require  ndes  which  should 
protect  customers'  property  more  fully. 

Sixth.  A  study  of  Industry  practices 
was  added. 

Seventh.  Minimum  assessments  which 
were  $250  in  the  House  bill  were  lowered 
to  $150. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL 
ACT  OF  1970 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (S.  11)  to  reinforce  the  federal  sys- 
tem by  strengthening  the  personnel  re- 
souroes  of  State  and  local  governments, 
to  improve  Intergovernmental  coopera- 
atlon  in  the  administration  of  grant-in- 
aid  programs,  to  provide  grants  for  im- 
provement of  State  and  local  personnel 
administration,  to  authorize  Federal  as- 
sistance in  training  State  and  lo<^  em- 
ployees, to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their 
employees,  to  authorize  interstate  com- 
pacts for  personnel  and  training  activ- 
ities, to  facilitate  tbe  temporary  assign- 
ment of  personnel  between  the  Federal 
Govemment  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purpoees,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
8.  u 

That  this  Act  may  be  dtad  u  tbe  "In- 
tergovammeotal  Penonnel  Act  of  1970". 

DCCLARATION   OJ*   POUCT 

Sac.  a.  The  Congren  hereby  finds  and  de- 


That  elTeotlve  State  and  local  govern- 
mental Uutltutlons  are  easentlel  in  the 
maintenmnce  and  development  of  the  federal 
system  in  an  increasingly  con^ilex  end  In- 
terdependent eoclety. 

That,  since  nximerous  govenunental  actlvl- 
«M  adml^uwe^  by  tb*  8UU  and  local 


govenunents  are  related  to  national  purpose 
and  are  financed  m  part  by  Federal  fundi,  a 
national  interest  exleta  m  a  high  caliber  at 
public  service  in  state  anJ  local  goveni- 
mente. 

That  tbe  quautj  of  public  eemoe  at  aU 
levels  of  government  can  be  improved  tiy 
the  development  of  systems  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration eonalatent  with  such  merit 
pnndplea  as — 

(1)  recruiting,  eeleotlng.  and  advancing 
employees  on  the  basts  of  their  relative  abu- 
ley.  knowledge,  and  skuis.  including  open 
conslderatloD  of  qualified  applicants  for 
imtlal  appointment; 

(2)  providing  equitable  and  adequate 
compensation; 

(3)  training  employeea,  as  needed,  to  as- 
sure high-quality  performance; 

(4)  retalmng  employees  on  the  basis  of 
the  adequacy  of  their  performance,  correct- 
ing Inadequate  performance,  and  separating 
employees  whoee  Inadequate  performance 
cannot  be  corrected; 

(5)  assuring  fair  treatment  of  applicants 
and  employees  m  all  aspects  of  personnel  ad- 
ministration without  regard  to  political  affil- 
iation, race,  color,  national  origin,  sex.  or 
religious  creed  and  with  proper  regard  for 
their  privacy  and  constitutional  rights  aa 
citizens;  and 

(6)  assuring  that  employees  are  protected 
against  coercion  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses and  are  prohibited  from  using  their 
olScial  authority  for  the  purpose  of  interfer- 
ing with  or  affecting  the  result  of  an  election 
or  a  nomination  for  ofllce. 

That  Federal  financial  and  tectinlcal  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  govemmence  for 
strengthening  tbelr  pereonnel  a^lmlnlatra- 
tlon  In  a  manner  consistent  with  theee  prln- 
clptes  Is  in  the  national  Interest. 

SBC.  S.  The  authorities  provided  by  this 
Act  shall  be  administered  In  such  mannw  as 
(1)  to  recognize  fully  the  rights,  powers,  and 
reaponslbllluee  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  (3)  to  encourage  innovation  and 
allow  for  diversity  on  the  part  of  at*te  and 
local  governments  in  the  design,  executloo. 
and  management  of  their  own  systems  of 
personnel  administration. 
TmjS  I— DEVBLOPMENT  OF  POLICSES 
AND  STANDARDS 
DKci.jiaATioif  or  puai>o«x 

SBC.  101,  The  purpose  of  this  tltJe  Is  to 
provide  for  Intergovernmental  cooperation  in 
the  development  of  policies  and  standards 
for  the  administration  of  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

ADVlBOaT    COUNCIL 

Sac.  loa.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  foUowlng  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  tlie  President  shall  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
la  the  competitive  service,  an  advisory  coun- 
cil on  Intergovernmental  personnel  policy. 
The  President  may  terminate  the  council  at 
any  time  after  tbe  expiration  of  three  years 
foUowlng  Its  establishment. 

(b)  The  advisory  councU  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  membere,  shall  be  composed  primarily 
of  officials  of  the  Federal  (Government  and 
State  and  local  governments,  but  shall  also 
Include  members  selected  from  educational 
and  training  Institutions  or  organizations, 
public  employee  organisations,  and  tbe  gen- 
eral pubUc.  At  least  half  of  the  governmental 
members  shall  b«  officials  of  State  and  local 
governments.  The  Prealdent  shall  designate 
a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  the  members  of  the  advisory  council. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  advlscry 
council  to  study  and  make  reconmundatlons 
regarding  personnel  foUdm  and  programs 
for  tbe  purpose  of — 

(1)  Improving  the  quality  of  public  ad- 
muuatratlon  at  State  and  looal  levels  at  gov- 
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enuoaxiC,  pArtlcularly  In  comuKtioD  wltb 
programs  tbat  are  flnfcDC»d  In  whole  or  in 
part  trom  P«dftraJ  funds; 

(3)  strengthening  the  edacity  of  State 
and  locaJ  govemmenta  to  deal  with  complex 
problems  confronting  them; 

(3)  aiding  State  and  local  govemmenta  In 
training  tlieir  protfesalonal,  administrative, 
and  technical  amployoea  and  offldals: 

14)  aiding  State  and  local  govemments  in 
developiOkg  systema  ot  personnel  aonUolatra- 
Lion  that  are  reeponsive  to  the  goals  and 
needs  of  their  programs  and  effective  In  at- 
tracting and  retaining  capable  employees; 
and 

(6)  facUlt&tln^  temporal?  aaalgomenta  of 
personnel  between  the  Federal  Government 
and  State  and  local  govemments  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

(d)  Members  of  Lhe  advisory  council  who 
u«  not  regular  fuU-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  council.  Including  travel  time,  may 
receive  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
the  dally  rate  for  G8-18:  and  while  so  serv- 
Ixig  away  from  their  bomee  or  regular  places 
of  btialnees,  all  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expensee.  including  per  diem  In  Ueu  of 
•ubslfltence.  as  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
Utle  5.  United  States  Code,  for  Individuals  In 
the  Government  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

itEPOBTS  or  aovibort  COUITCn. 

Sic.  103.  is  J  The  advisory  council  on  in- 
tergovernmentaJ  personnel  policy  «^<iii  from 
time  to  time  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congreas  Its  findings  and  recommanda- 
Uons. 

(bt  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
Its  estabUabment,  the  advisory  council  shall 
submit  an  initial  report  on  its  activitlee. 
which  shall  Include  Its  views  and  recom- 
mendations on — 

(1)  the  feaslbUlCy  and  desirabiUty  of  ex- 
tending merit  policies  and  standards  to 
additional  Federal-State  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams: 

(3)  the  feaalbUlty  and  dealrabtuty  of  ex- 
tending merit  policies  and  standards  of 
grant-in-aid  programs  of  a  Federal -local 
character: 

(3)  appropriate  standards  for  merit  psr- 
Bocnel  administration,  where  applicable,  in- 
cluding those  estabUabcd  b;  regulations  with 
respect  to  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams; and 

(4)  the  feaalblUty  and  desirabiUty  of  fi- 
nancial and  other  Incentives  to  encourage 
Stale  and  local  governmen:a  in  the  develop- 
ment of  comprehensive  systems  of  personnel 
administration  based  on  merit  prlnctplee. 

(c)  In  tronamlttiog  to  the  Congreag  re- 
ports of  the  ad^'laory  council,  the  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals  of 
legislation  which  he  deems  deeirable  to  carry 
out  the  reconmiendatloas  of  the  advtaory 
coondl. 

TnXB  n— STBENOTHKNING  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  PSaSONNEL  ADMIKXSTRATION 

DECLAOATION     OF     PtrRPOSC 

Smc.  aoi.  The  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
assist  State  and  local  governmenta  to 
strengthen  their  staffs  by  improving  their 
personnel  administration. 

VTATX    OtJVWmXtHMm    SffS    STATKWniB   FaOOSAlCS 

ANO  GMAura 
Ok.  ao3.  (a)  The  United  SUtea  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commlaslon  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "CommlBslon")  is  authorized  to  m&lce 
grants  to  a  State  for  up  to  75  per  centum  (or, 
with  respect  to  fiscal  year?  commencing 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  grant  provisions  of 
this  Act.  for  up  to  60  per  centum)  of  the 
ooatt  of  developing  and  carrTlng  out  pto- 
grams  or  pro>eots,  on  the  certification  of  the 
Goverztor  of  that  State  that  the  programs  or 
projects  oozrtatned  within  the  State's  ap- 
pUeatlon  an  conaletent  with  the  appUcable 


principle*  sat  forth  In  oUums  {1)-(9)  ot 
the  third  paragraph  of  section  3  of  this  Act. 
to  strengthen  personnel  admlnlstraUon  in 
that  State  government  or  in  local  govern- 
ments at  that  State.  The  authority  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  employed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  Innovation  and  al- 
low for  diversity  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  govemments  in  the  design,  execution, 
a^nd  management  of  their  own  systems  of 
personnel  administration. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  shall  be 
made  at  such  tune  or  times,  and  contain 
such  Information,  as  the  Commission  may 
prescribe.  The  Commission  may  make  a 
grant  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
only  If  the  application  therefor — 

U)  provides  for  designation,  by  the  Gover- 
nor or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
State  office  that  will  have  primary  authority 
and  reaponslblllty  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  approved  program  or 
project  at  the  Sute  level; 

(3)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  mer- 
it personnel  administration  where  appro- 
priate and  the  further  improvement  of  exist- 
ing systems  based  on  merit  principles; 

(3 )  provides  for  specific  personnel  ad- 
ministration Improvement  needs  of  the 
State  government  and,  to  the  extent  ap- 
propriate, of  the  local  govemments  in  that 
State.  Including  State  personnel  administra- 
tion services  for  local  govemments: 

(4t  provides  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
in  a  reduction  la  relevant  State  or  local 
goveriuaent  expenditures  or  the  substitu- 
tion of  Federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds 
previously  made  available  for  these  purposes: 
and 

(S)  seta  forth  clear  and  practicable  ac- 
tions for  the  tnq>rovement  of  particular 
aspects  of  personnel  administration  such 
as — 

(A)  establlabment  of  statewide  personnel 
systems  of  general  or  special  functional 
coverage  to  meet  the  needs  of  urban,  subur- 
ban, or  rural  governmental  jurisdictions  that 
are  not  able  to  provide  sound  career  services, 
opportunities  for  ad^-oncement,  adequate  re- 
tirement and  leave  eystenu,  and  other  career 
inducements  to  well-qualified  professional, 
administrative,  and  technical  personnel; 

(B)  making  State  grants  to  local  govem- 
menta to  strengthen  their  staffs  by  Improv- 
ing their  personnel  administration; 

(C)  aswMsment  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment needs  for  profeaalonal.  adminlatratlve. 
and  technical  manpower,  and  the  Initiation 
of  timely  and  appropriate  action  to  meet 
such  needs; 

(O)  strengthening  one  or  more  major  areas 
of  personnel  admlntstratlon,  such  as  recruit- 
ment and  selection,  training  and  develop- 
ment, and  pay  administration; 

<B)  nndertaklng  research  and  demonatra- 
tion  projects  to  develop  and  apply  better  per- 
sonnel administration  techniques,  including 
both  projecu  conducted  by  State  and  local 
government  staffs  and  projects  conducted  by 
colleges  or  universities  or  other  appropriate 
nonprofit  organizations  under  grants  cw  con- 
tracts; 

<F)  strengthening  the  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, assignment,  and  development  of  handi- 
capped persona,  woman,  and  members  of  dis- 
advantaged groups  whose  capacities  a»  not 
being  utilised  fully; 

to  I  training  programs  related  directly  to 
upgrading  within  the  agency  for  nonpro- 
fessional employees  who  show  promise  of  de- 
veloping a  capacity  for  assuming  professional 
responsibility; 

(R)  achieving  the  moat  effective  use  of 
Boaroe  professional,  administrative,  and 
technical  manpower;  and 

(I)  Inoreaslng  Intergovernmental  ooopora- 
tlon  In  personnel  administration,  with  re- 
spect to  such  matters  as  recruiting,  examin- 
ing, pay  studies,  training,  education,  peraon- 
Bti  tnteitftiange,  manpower  utUlaatlon,  and 
tnnge  bensAts. 


LOCAL  oovzaHMxtrr  pmooxAMS  and  orastb 
Sic.  303.  (a)  The  Oommlaston  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  a  general  local  govern- 
ment, or  a  combination  of  general  local  gov- 
ernmentH,  that  serve  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  or  more,  for  up  to  75  per  centum 
(or.  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  commenc- 
ing after  the  expiration  of  three  years  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  tlie  grant  pro- 
vlslons  of  this  Act.  for  up  to  50  per  centum) 
of  the  cost*  of  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  or  projects,  on  the  oertlficatlon  of 
the  mayOT(s).  or  chief  executive  ofllcer(s), 
of  the  general  local  government  or  com- 
bination of  local  governments  that  the  pro- 
grams or  projects  are  oonalstent  with  the 
applicable  principles  set  forth  in  clauses 
(l)-(6)  of  the  third  paragraph  of  section  3 
of  thla  Act,  to  strengthen  the  personnal 
administration  of  such  govemmenta.  Suoh 
a  grant  may  not  be  made — 

(1)  if,  at  the  time  of  submission  of  an 
application,  the  State  concerned  haa  an  ap- 
proved plan  which,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  particular  local  government  concerned, 
provides  for  strengthening  one  or  more 
aspects  of  personnel  admlnlstraUon  in  that 
local  government,  unless  the  local  govem- 
OMDt  concerned  has  problems  which  are  not 
met  by  the  previously  aj^roved  plan  and 
for  which,  with  the  agreement  of  the  State 
government  concerned  with  reepeot  to  thoae 
aspects  of  personnel  administration  covered 
In  the  approved  plan,  It  is  submltUng  an 
application;  or 

(3)  after  the  State  concerned  has  a  state- 
wide plan  which  has  been  developed  by  an 
appropriate  State  agency  designated  or  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  State  law  which  provides 
such  agency  with  adequate  authority,  ad- 
ministrative organization,  and  staffing  to 
develop  and  administer  such  a  statewide 
plsua,  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  urifl 
other  appro|Miate  support  in  carrying  out 
the  local  components  of  the  plan,  and  which 
provides  procedures  Insuring  adequate  in- 
volvement of  officials  of  affected  local  gov- 
emments In  tile  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  statewide  plan,  unless  the 
local  government  concerned  has  special, 
unique,  or  urgent  problems  which  are  not 
met  by  the  approved  statewide  plan  and  for 
which  ft  submits  an  application  for  funds 
to  be  distributed  under  aection  606(a). 
Upon  the  request  of  a  Gtovemor  or  chief 
executive  authority,  a  grant  to  a  general  local 
government  or  combination  of  such  govem- 
ments in  that  State  may  not  be  made  dur- 
ing a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety  days  com- 
mencing with  the  date  provided  in  sec- 
tion 513.  or  the  date  oo  which  otnclaJ  regu- 
lations for  this  Act  are  promulgated,  which- 
ever date  la  lat«:  Provided,  That  the  request 
of  the  Governor  or  chief  executive  authority 
Indicates  that  he  Is  developing  a  plan  under 
(l)  above,  or  during  a  period  not  to  exceed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  commencing 
with  the  date  provided  In  section  613,  or  the 
date  un  which  official  regulations  for  this  Act 
are  {H-omulgated.  whichever  date  Is  later, 
provided  the  request  of  the  Governor  or 
chief  executive  authority  Indicates  that  be 
Is  developing  a  statewide  plan  tmder  (3) 
above. 

( b)  An  application  for  a  grant  frooi  a  geo- 
■ral  local  government  or  a  combination  of 
general  local  govemments  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  or  times  and  Khali  contain  such 
Information  as  the  Commlaslon  may  pre- 
scribe. The  OommlBslon  may  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only  If 
the  application  therefor  meet*  requirements 
similar  to  those  establlahed  In  section  303(b) 
of  this  Act  for  a  State  application  for  a  grant, 
unless  any  suoh  requirement  is  speolflcaUy 
waived  by  the  Commission,  ftn^i  the  requln- 
ment*  of  subsection  (c)  of  thla  section.  Snch 
a  grant  may  cover  the  oosts  of  developing 
the  program  or  project  covered  by  the  appli- 
cation. The  Commisalon  may  make  grants  to 
general  local  goremmanta,  or  oomhlnatlona 
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of  such  governments,  that  serve  a  population 
of  less  than  fifty  thousand.  If  tt  finds  that 
such  grants  will  help  meet  essential  needs 
In  programs  or  projects  of  national  interest 
and  will  assist  general  local  governmants 
experiencing  special  problems  In  personnel 
administration  related  to  such  programs  or 
projects. 

(c)  An  application  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  of  this, 
section  shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  gen- 
eral local  government  or  cofnblnatlon  ot 
such  governmenta  to  the  Governor  for  re- 
view, comments,  and  recommendations.  The 
Governor  may  refer  the  application  to  the 
State  office  designated  under  section  303{b} 
(1)  of  this  Act  for  review.  Comments  and 
recommendations  (if  any)  made  as  a  result 
of  the  review,  and  a  statement  by  the  gen- 
eral local  government  or  combination  of 
such  govemments  that  It  has  considered  the 
comments  and  recommendations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  accompany  the  application  to  the 
Commission.  Tht  application  need  not  be 
acoompanled  by  the  comments  and  recom- 
mendaUona  of  the  Governor  If  t^e  general 
local  government  or  combination  of  such 
governments  certifies  to  the  Commission  that 
the  application  has  been  before  the  Governor 
for  review  and  ccmment  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days  without  comment  by  the  Governor.  An 
explanation  In  writing  ahall  be  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State  by  the  Commlaslon 
whenever  the  Commisalon  does  not  concur 
with  recommendations  of  the  Governor  in 
approving  any  local  government  ^plications. 

INTZXCOVXSMMENTAL  COOPERATtON  IN  RXCKUTr- 
atO  AMD   ^CAMINZNa 

Sxc.  304.  (a)  The  Commission  may  Join, 
on  a  shared-costs  basis,  with  State  and  local 
governments  In  cooperatives  recruiting  and 
examining  activities  under  such  procedures 
and  regulations  as  may  Jointly  be  agreed 
upon. 

(b)  T^e  Commisalon  also  may,  on  the  writ- 
ten request  of  a  State  or  local  government 
and  under  such  procedures  aa  may  be  Jointly 
agreed  upon,  certify  to  such  governmenta 
from  appropriate  Federal  registers  the  names 
of  potential  employees.  The  State  or  local 
government  making  the  request  shall  pay  the 
Commission  for  the  costs,  as  detemlned  by 
the  Commission,  of  performing  the  servloe, 
and  such  payment  shall  be  credited  to  the 
appropnattoa  or  fund  from  which  the  ex- 
penses were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

TKCHIOCAL  AOfiXSTANCE 

Sec.  308.  The  Commission  may  furnish 
technical  advice  and  aaslstanoe,  on  request, 
to  State  and  general  local  govemments  seek- 
ing to  improve  their  systems  of  personnel 
administration.  The  Commission  may  waive, 
in  whole  or  In  port,  payments  from  such  gov- 
ernments for  the  costs  of  furnishing  such 
assistance.  AH  such  payments  shall  be  credit- 
ed to  the  appropriation  or  fund  from  which 
the  expenses  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

COOaOINATIOM  or  VSDxaAL  PaOOEAMS 

Sxc.  300.  "nie  Oommlsalon,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  agencies  concerned,  shall — 

(1)  coordinate  the  personnel  administra- 
tion support  and  technical  assistance  given 
to  State  and  local  governments  and  the  sup- 
port given  State  programs  or  projects  to 
strengthen  local  government  personnel  ad- 
ministration, including  the  furnishing  of 
needed  personnel  administration  services  and 
technical  aaalstance.  under  authority  of  thla 
Act  with  any  such  support  given  under  other 
Federal  programs;  and 

(3)  make  such  arrangements.  Including 
the  collection,  maintenance,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  data  on  grants  for  strengthening  state 
and  local  government  personnel  administra- 
tion and  on  grants  to  States  for  furnishing 
needed  personnel  administration  services  and 
technical  assistance  to  local  govemments,  as 
needed  to  avoid  duplication  and  Insure  con- 
sistent administration  of  relat«d  Federal  ac- 
tivities. 


UrrXBSTATX  COMPACTS 

Ssc.  307.  The  consent  of  the  Oongreas  la 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  Statu  to 
enter  Into  compacts  or  other  agreements,  not 
in  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance 
(Including  the  establlabment  of  appropriate 
agencies)  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  personnel  and 
training  programs  for  employees  and  officials 
of  State  and  local  govemmeoits. 

TRAMSrXR  OP  roNcnoNS 

Sac.  306.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
lo  the  Commlsaion  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of — 

( 1 )  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tmder  see- 
tton  10(e)  (3)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964 
(7  UAC.  2019(e)(3)); 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Labor  under — 

(A)  the  Act  of  June  fl,  1983,  as  amended 
(39  U.8.C.  49  et  seq.);  and 

(B)  section  303(a)(1)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity  Act    (42    XSB.C.   603(a)(1); 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  under — 

(A)  sections  lS4(a)(6)  and  304(a)  (6)  of 
the  Mental  Retardation  FaolUtiee  and  Com- 
munity Health  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1963  (43  U.S.C.  3a74(s)ie)  and  3684;a)  (6) ) ; 

(B)  seotlon  303(a)  (6)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cana Act  of  1966   (43  n.S.C.  3033(a)  (6)): 

(G)  section  314(a)  (3)  (P)  and  (d)(3)  (F) 
and  604(a)  (8)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  (43  U3.C.  34e(a)(3)(F)  snd  (d)(2)(F) 
and39ld(a)(8)):  and 

(D)  sMtlons  a(a)(6)(A),  403(a)(6)(A), 
506(a) (8) (A),  1003(a) (6) (A),  1403(a) (fi) 
(A),  160a(a)(6)  (A),  and  1903(a)(4)(A)  Of 
the  Social  Security  Act  (43  U^.C.  8Q3(a)  (fi) 
(A).  60a(a)(6)(A),  70e(a)(8)(A).  1309(a) 
(6){A).  138a(a)(6)(A).  188a(a)(6)(A).  and 
i39ea(a)(4)(A):  and 

(4)  any  other  di^Artment,  agency,  office, 
or  officer  (other  than  the  President)  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  regulation  ap- 
plicable to  a  program  of  grant-in-aid  that 
specifically  requires  the  establlahment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  standards  on  a 
merit  basis  with  respect  to  the  program; 
Insofar  as  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
relate  to  the  prescription  of  personnel  stand- 
ards on  a  merit  basis. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall^ 

(1)  provide  consultation  and  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  aid  them  In  complying  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Commission  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  lactton;  and 

(3)  advise  Federal  sffUielM  idmlnistarlng 
programs  of  grants  or  flnanclal  sartrtanoe  as 
to  the  application  of  required  personnel  ad- 
ministration standards,  and  recommend  and 
coordinate  the  taking  of  such  actions  by  the 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Commission  con- 
siders will  most  effectively  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  this  title. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
priations, allocations,  and  other  funds  of 
any  Federal  agency  employed,  used.  held. 
available,  or  to  be  made  available  In  connec- 
tion with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  the  Commission  by  this  section  as 
the  Director  of  the  Management  and  Budget 
shall  determine  ehall  be  transferred  to  the 
ConmilBslon  at  such  time  or  Umes  as  the  Di- 
rector shall  direct. 

(d)  Personnel  standards  prescribed  by 
Federal  agencies  under  laws  and  regulations 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  asctlon 
shall  continue  in  effect  until  modified  or 
superseded  by  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commission  under  subsection  (a)  of  thla 
section. 

(e)  Any  standards  or  regulations  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion ahall  be  suoh  as  to  encourage  Innova- 
tion and  allow  for  i^lverslty  on  the  part  of 
State  and  local  govemments  In  the  design, 
execution,  and  management  of  their  own  in- 


dividual systems  of  personnal  admlnlstra- 

tUUL 

(f)  Nothing  In  this  section  or  In  section 
303  or  303  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to — 

( 1  >  authorise  any  agency  or  official  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  exercise  any  author- 
ity, direction,  or  control  over  the  selection, 
assignment,  advancement,  retention,  com- 
penaatlon,  or  other  personnel  action  with 
reqMot  to  any  individual  State  or  local  em- 
ployee; 

(3)  KuthoriEe  the  ^iplicatlon  of  pefBOQ- 
nel  standards  on  a  merit  basis  to  the  taaeh- 
ing  peiBonnsl  of  educational  institutions  or 
school  systsma; 

(3)  prevent  partlclpauon  by  employees  or 
employee  organlzationB  In  the  formulation  of 
policies  and  procedures  affecting  the  condi- 
tions of  their  employment,  aubject  to  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State  or  local  goT- 
ernment  concerned; 

(4)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee  to  disclose  his  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  or  the  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  of  any  of  his  fore- 
beara; 

tS)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee,  or  any  person  ^ply- 
ing for  employment  as  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment employee,  to  submit  to  any  interro- 
gation or  examination  or  to  take  any  psycho- 
logical test  or  any  polygraph  test  which  is  de- 
signed to  elicit  trom  him  information  con- 
cerning his  personal  relationship  with  any 
person  connected  with  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or 
practices,  or  coaceming  his  attitude  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  matters:  or 

(6)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
govenunent  employee  to  participate  in  any 
way  in  any  activities  or  undertakings  unless 
such  activities  or  undertakings  are  related 
to  the  iKrformance  of  official  duties  to  which 
he  is  or  may  be  assigned  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  skills,  knowledge,  or  abilities  which 
qualify  him  for  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(g)  This  section  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE   III— TRAINING   AND   DEVELOPING 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 

OaCLAJLATIOIC  OP  rtTEPOSB 

Ssc.  301.  The  purpose  of  thla  title  Is  to 
strengthen  the  training  and  development  of 
State  and  local  government  employees  and 
officials,  particularly  in  professional,  adminis- 
trative, and  technical  fields. 

ADMISSION     TO     PEDEHAL     KHPLOTBS     TBAZMIMG 
PXOCXAMS 

Sec.  803.  (a)  In  accordance  with  suoh  oon- 
dltlona  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of 
the  Federal  agency  concerned,  a  Federal 
agency  may  admit  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  and  officials  to  agency  train- 
ing programs  establlahed  for  Federal  pro- 
fssalonal.  administrative,  or  technical 
personned. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  may  waive,  in  whole  or 
In  part,  payments  from,  or  on  behalf  of. 
State  and  local  govemments  for  the  costs  of 
training  provided  under  this  section.  Pay- 
menu  received  by  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned for  training  under  this  section  shall 
be  credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  used 
for  paying  the  training  oosts. 

(0)  The  Commisalon  may  use  appropria- 
tions authorised  by  this  Act  to  pay  the 
initial  additional  developmental  or  overhead 
costs  that  are  Incurred  by  reason  of  admit- 
tance of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees to  Federal  training  courses  and  to  re- 
imburse other  Federal  agencies  for  such  costs. 

CBATTTS  TO  BTATK  AND  LOCAL  0OVEXN1CCNT8  POS 
TSAlNDfO 

Ssc.  803.  (a)  If  in  lu  Judgment  training  Is 
not  adequately  provided  for  under  grant-in- 
aid  or  other  statutes,  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorised to  make  grants  to  State  and  gen- 
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em  loeml  gownments  for  up  to  TS  par  ea>- 
tum  (or.  wltn  mpcct  to  flsoil  yean  com- 
mencing after  Ota  erplntlon  ol  tHrw  yean 
foUowlng  th«  effective  dabe  of  the  grmnt  pro- 
nuooi  of  tJile  Act,  tor  up  to  so  per  centum) 
o*^e  oosu  of  developing  and  oarryuig  out 
prognuu,  on  tbe  certlScstlon  of  tlie  Oo?- 
emor  of  th»t  St«te.  or  tbe  nujror  or  chief  «■ 
ecutlve  officer  of  the  general  local  gorem- 
nwnt.  that  the  programa  are  conelstent  with 
the  applicable  pnnclplee  set  forth  In  clauaea 
(l)(fl)  of  the  third  paragraph  of  McUon  a  of 
Ihu  Act,  to  train  and  educate  their  prolee- 
alonal.    admlnutratlre,    and    technical    em- 
ployees and  officials.  Such  granta  may  not  be 
uaed  to   cover  ooeta  of  full-time  graduate- 
level  Kudy,  ptoTtded  fc»  In  aecllon  sot  of 
this  Act,  or  the  coets  of  the  conatrucUon  or 
acqulaltlon  of  training  facUltlee.  The  State 
and  local  government  share  of  the  coet  of 
developing    and   carrying    out   tnlnlng    and 
education  plana  and  programs  may  include 
but  ahall  not  consut  solely  of,  the  reason- 
able value  o<  facllltlee  and  of  supervisory  and 
other   penonal   aervlcea   made   available   by 
such  govemmenu.  The  authority  provided 
by  thle  section  shall  be  employed  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  encourage  Innovation  and  al- 
low for  diversity  on  the  part  of  state  and  lo- 
cal governments  in  developing  and  carrying 
out   training    and   education   programs   for 
their  personnel. 

<b)  Aa  appllcauon  for  a  grant  from  a  State 
or  general  local  government  shall  be  made 
at  such  time  or  times,  and  shall  contain  such 
Information,  ae  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Commission  may  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  only  If 
the  application  therefor  meeu  leqiUxements 
established  by  this  subsection  unless  any  re- 
quirement Is  speclflcaUy  waived  by  the  Com- 
mlsalon.  Such  grant  to  a  State,  or  to  a  gen- 
eral  local  government  under  tubaeotion  (c) 
of  this  section,  may  cover  the  oosU  of  devel- 
oping the  program  covered  by  the  applica- 
tion. The  program  covered  by  the  appIleatloD 

(1)  provide  for  designation,  by  tbe  Qov- 
emor  or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
state  office  that  will  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  and 
administration  of  the  program  at  the  Btate 
level; 

(II  provide,  to  the  extent  feulhle,  lor  co- 
ordination with  relevant  training  available 
ondsr  or  supported  by  other  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  programs  or  granta; 

(3)  provide  for  training  needs  of  the  State 
government  and  o<  local  govemm«jts  In  that 
SMte: 

(4)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  In- 
lergovemmental  cooperation  In  employee 
training  matters,  especially  within  metropol- 
itan or  regional  areas;  and 

(5)  provide  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
In  a  reduction  In  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment expenditures  or  the  substitution 
of  federal  funds  for  State  or  local  funds  pre- 
viously made  available  tor  these  purposes. 

fe)  A  grant  authorized  by  subsection  (a) 
"t""*  aaotlon  may  be  made  to  a  general  local 
government,  or  a  combination  of  such  gov- 
ernments, that  serve  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  or  more,  for  up  to  70  per  centum 
(or,  with  respect  to  ascal  years  commenc- 
ing after  the  eipu^tlon  of  three  years  fol- 
lowing the  ellecuve  date  of  the  grant  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  for  up  to  60  per  ceotmni 
of  the  costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out 
programs  or  project!,  on  the  certification  of 
the  mayor(si,  or  chief  executive  offloer(s) 
of  the  general  local  government  or  combina- 
tion of  local  govemmenta  that  the  programs 
or  projects  are  consletent  with  the  applica- 
ble pnnclplee  set  forth  In  dausea  (I)-((I) 
of  the  third  paragraph  of  section  2  of  thU 
f  ■  .^  S?*"  *""  «■""««  their  prolesnonal 
administrative,  and  technical  employeea  and 
offlelala.  Such  a  ^mM  may  not  ba  iMd*— 
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(1)  if.  at  the  time  of  submlsalon  of  an 
application,  the  state  concerned  has  an 
approved  plan  -^hlch,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  particular  local  government  concerned 
provides  tor  strengthening  one  or  more  as- 
pecu  of  training  in  that  local  government, 
unless  the  local  government  concerned  has 
problems  which  are  not  met  by  the  prevl- 
oualy  approved  plan  and  for  which,  with 
the  agreement  of  the  State  government  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  thoee  aspects  of  ttaln- 
Ing  covered  In  the  approved  plan.  It  le  sub- 
mltung  an  appUcatloo;  or 

(3)  after  the  Stale  concerned  ha>  a  itate- 
wlde  plan  which  has  been  developed  by  an 
appropriate  State  agency  designated  or  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  state  law  which  pro- 
vides such  agency  with  adequate  authority 
administrative  organization,  and  rtafflng  to 
develop  and  admlnlater  such  a  sutowlde 
PJ"-  »^  «"  provide  technical  asalitance  and 
other  appropriate  support  In  carrying  out 
the  local  components  of  the  plan,  and  which 
provides  procedures  insuring  adequate  In- 
volvement of  DfficlaU  of  affected  local  gov- 
ernments In  the  development  and  adnSiU- 
atratlon  of  such  a  statewide  plan,  unless  the 
local  government  concerned  has  special 
unique,  or  urgent  probleme  which  are  not 
met  by  tbe  approved  statewide  plan  and  for 
which  It  submiu  an  application  for  funds 
to  be  distributed  under  aactlon  fio<(a) . 

Upon  the  request  of  a  Oovemor  or  chief 
execuUve  authority,  a  grant  to  a  general  local 
government  or  combination  ot  such  govem- 
menUi  In  that  State  may  not  be  made  during 
a  period  not  to  exceed  runety  days  commenc- 
ing with  the  date  provided  in  section  513.  or 
the  date  on  which  official  regulations  for  this 
Act  are  promulgated,  whichever  date  la  Uter: 
Provided,  That  the  request  of  the  Governor 
or  chief  execuUve  authority  Indicates  that  he 
la  developing  a  plan  under  ( 1 )  above,  or  dur- 
ing a  period  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  commencing  with  the  date  pro- 
vided In  section  613.  or  the  date  on  which 
official  regulauona  for  this  Act  are  promul- 
gated, whichever  date  is  later,  provided  the 
request  of  the  Oovemor  or  chief  executive 
autbonty  Indicates  that  he  Is  developing  a 
statewide  plan  under   (3)    above.  To  be  ap- 
proved, an  application  for  a  grant  under  this 
subsection  must  meet  requirements  slmUar 
to   those   established   In   subsection    (b)    of 
this  section  for  State  appllcaOons,  unless  any 
such  requirement  Is  spectflcally   waived   by 
the   Commission,   and   the   requirements  of 
subsection  (d)  ot  this  section.  Tbe  Commis- 
sion may  make  granta  to  general  local  gor- 
emmente,  or  combinations  of  such  govera- 
manta  that  serve  a  population  of  leas  than 
fifty  thousand  If  It  nnds  that  such  granta 
will  help  meet  essential  needs  In  programs 
or  projects  of  national  Interest  and  will  aa- 
slst  general  local  govenunenta  experlenolng 
special  needs  for  personnel  training  and  edu- 
cation related  to  euch  programs  or  projects. 
(d)  An  application  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Commission   under  subsection    (o)    of   this 
section  shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  gen- 
eral local  government  or  combination  of  ouch 
governments    to    the   Oovenlor    for   review, 
comments,  and  recommendations   Tbe  Gov- 
ernor may  refer  the  application  to  the  State 
offlce  designated  under  section  303(b)(1)  of 
this  Act  for  review.  Comments  and  reocm- 
mendaUooa  (If  any)  made  as  a  reeult  of  tbe 
review  and  a  eUtement  by  the  general  local 
government  or  combination  of  such  govem- 
menu that  It  has  considered  the  comments 
and  raoommendatlons  of  the  Governor  ahall 
Mcompany  the  application  to  the  Ccanmls- 
slon.  The  application  need  not  be  accompa- 
nied by  the  comments  and  recommendatlorui 
ot  the  Governor  u  the  general  local  govern- 
ment or  combination  of  such  governments 
oartlOea  to  tbe  Oommlaslon  that  the  appu- 
catloB  baa  bsan  before  the  Oovemor  for  re- 
view and  comment  for  a  period  of  sixty  days 
without  comment  by  the  Oovamor,  An  ex- 


planation m  writing  ahau  be  sent  to  the 
Oovemor  of  a  State  by  the  Commlsalon 
whenever  tbe  Commission  does  not  concur 
with  recommendations  of  the  Oovemor  In 
approving  any  loeal  government  ^>pllcatlona, 

ORAiriB    TO    OTKXB    OBOAIfmATZONB 

Sic.  304.  (a)  The  Oommlanon  la  authorlxed 
to  make  grants  to  other  oiiantMtlODa  to  pay 
up  to  76  per  centum  (or.  with  raanct  toS- 

cal  years  commencing  after  tbe  explraUon  of 
throe  yeara  toUowlng  the  effective  date  of  the 
grant  provisions  ot  this  Act,  up  to  60  per 
centum)  ot  the  costs  of  providing  training 
to  professional,  administrative,  or  tecbnlc^ 
employees  and  offlelala  of  state  or  local  kov- 

smments  if  the  Commlaiiloo 

(1)  finds  that  State  or  local  governmanta 
have  requested  the  proposed  program; 

(J)  determines  that  the  capability  to  pro- 
vide such  training  does  not  exist,  or  la  not 
readily  avaUsble,  within  the  Inderal  or  the 
State  or  local  govemmenu  requesting  such 
program  or  within  aasoolaUons  of  Stote  or 
locaJ  governments,  or  if  such  capability  does 
exist  that  such  government  or  association  Is 
not  disposed  to  provide  such  training-  and 
(31  approves  tbe  program  as  meeting  such 
requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Snir°"  *"  '"  "«'^"<""  Pursuiit  » 
(b)  For  the  purpoae  of  this  section  "otbar 
organization"  m-rans  "••"r 

(I)    a  national,  regional,  statewide,  area- 
wide,  or   metropoUtan   organteatlon.   rep«»- 
sentlng  member  state  or  local  govemmenu- 
(3)  an  association  of  SUte  or  loeal  pubUc 
officials:  or 

(3)  a  nonproflt  organization  one  of  whoae 
principal  funcUons  is  to  offer  profeaalooal 
advlaory,  raaaarch,  development,  educational 
or  reutea  sarvlcas  to  govemmenu.  """°°~ 
oovzammrT  aamcz  rxLiAwasm 
^.  308.  (a)  Tb»  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  granu  to  State  and  general  lo- 
cal governmenu  to  support  programs  ap- 
proved  by  the  Commlaslon  for  providing 
Oovomment  Servloa  FeUowahlpa  for  SUM 
and  local  govemmant  personnel.  The  grants 

rJln',.i^t  S!?!!f^   °°^   °'   "">   fellowship 

recipient's  books,  travel,  and  transportaUolt 

^  Zf,,"^"^  "P*""  ss  may  be  author^ 
laad  by  the  Commlsalon; 

(3)  relmburaemant  to  the  SUte  or  loeal 
government  for  not  to  exceed  oae-fourth  of 
the  salaiT  of  each  fauow  during  the  period 
of  the  fellowship;  and  P«rioii 

(3)  payment  to  the  educaUonal  InsUtu- 
tlons  involved  of  such  amounu  as  the  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  consistent  with 
prevailing  practices  under  comparable  fed- 
erally supported  programs  lor  each  teUow. 
;?^  ^.'™°"^'  charged  the  foUow  for  tui- 
tion and  nonrefundable  fees  and  depoaiu 

(D)    Fellowships  awarded  under  this  sec- 

S^-,."^' ,°°',  ""^  '"°  y«"  of  full-time 
^uate-level  study  for  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  employees  The  reg- 
ulatlona  of  the  Commission  shall  ind^iAi 
euglbllltj  crlUri.  for  the  seleca^of  ^^ 
^IP  jeclplenu  by  state  and  local  go^. 

t.uil.'SS?  "■"  '°^''*^  '~"^*""'  "'  *^' 

(a)  during  tbe  period  of  the  faUowahlp 
continue  the  fuu  salary  of  the  recipient  and 
normal  employment  benenu  such  as  credit 
for  seniority,  leave  accrual,  retirement,  and 
Insurance:  and 

(S)  make  appropriate  plans  for  tha  utUlia- 
ttoa  and  eontlnuaUon  In  pubUc  service  of 
employeea  completing  feUowahlna  and  out- 
line such  pUna  In  the  appUoaUon  for  tba 
pant. 

COOaOINATTOIf  or  RxnsAL  psooaaKs 
^o.  30«.  The  Commission,  alter  oonaulu- 
tloa  wMB  other  afeaetas  oonoemad,  ahaU— 
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(I)  prescribe  regulstlonA  conoemlQs  ad- 
mlnlatratlon  of  txalnlng  Cot  eioployeea  ftQd 
oad&ls  of  StAte  «nd  local  govemmenu  pro- 
vided for  In  this  Utle,  incduding  requirements 
for  coordlnstloQ  of  snd  re«uonable  oonsls- 
tency  in  suoti  tr&lnlng  programs; 

(3)  coortllDftte  tbe  tmlnlng  support  glren 
to  State  and  local  gOTemmeuts  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  with  training  support 
given  such  governments  under  other  Federal 
programs:   and 

(8)  make  such  artuigements,  including  the 
collection  and  maintenance  of  data  on  train- 
ing grants  and  programs,  as  ma^  be  neces- 
sary to  avoid  duplication  of  programs  pro- 
viding for  training  and  to  Insure  consistent 
administration  of  related  Federal  training 
activities,  with  particular  regard  to  title  IX 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  IMS. 
TITLB  IV— MOBILITY  OP  FEDERAL,  STATE, 
AND  UDCAL  EMPIXtTKBS 
tatCLAMATlOK  Or  PtJBPOB 

See.  401.  The  purpoae  of  this  title  Is  to 
proTlde  for  the  temporary  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel betvreen  the  Federal  Oovemment  and 
State  and  local  governments  and  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 

AMnraMBMTB  TO  TXTLB   S,   UMtTCD  STATa  C:OOS 

sac.  402.  (a)  Obaptar  3S  of  title  fi.  United 
Statea  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter  at  the  end  thereof: 

"StTBCHAPTEB.  VI — ASSIGNMENTS  TO   AND 

PteiM  Ststks 
"13371.  DaOnlUons— 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  subchapter — 

**(!)  'State'  means — 

"(A)  a  State  of  tbe  United  Statee.  the  IHs- 
tzlct  of  Columbia,  tbe  Commooiwealtb  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory  cr  poaseaslon 
of  tbe  United  States:  and 

**(B)  an  instrumentality  or  authority  of  a 
State  or  States  as  defined  In  subparagn^h 
(A>  of  this  p&ragraph  (1)  and  a  Federal- 
State  authority  or  Instrumentality-,   and 

"(3)   'local  government'  means — 

"(A)  any  political  subdivision,  Instru- 
mentality,  or  autbonty  of  a  State  or  States 
as  defined  In  subparagraph  <A)  of  para- 
graph (1):  and 

"(B)  any  general  or  special  purpose  agen- 
cy of  such   a  political  subdlvlsioa,  instm- 
mentaUty,  or  authority. 
"I  3373.    General  provisions 

"(a)  On  request  from  or  with  the  ooncur- 
renoe  of  a  State  or  local  government,  and 
with  tbe  consent  of  tbe  employee  concerned, 
tbe  head  of  an  executive  agency  may  ar- 
range for  the  assignment  of — 

"(1)  an  employee  of  bis  agency  to  a  State 
or  local  government:  and 

"(3)  an  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment to  his  agency: 
for  work  of  mutual  concern  to  bis  agency 
and  tbe  State  or  local  govwnment  tbat  be 
determines  will  be  beneficial  to  both.  The 
period  of  an  assLgnment  under  this  subchap- 
ter may  not  exceed  two  years.  However,  the 
bead  of  an  executive  agency  may  extend  the 
period  of  assignment  for  not  mora  tb»n  two 
additional  years. 

"(b)  This  subchapter  Is  authority  for  and 
^iplies  to  the  as&lgiunent  of — 

**(1)  an  employee  of  an  executive  agency 
to  an  institution  of  higher  edncatlon:  and 

"(2)  an  employee  of  an  institution  of  high- 
er education  to  an  executive  agency. 
"{3373.  Assignment   of   employees    to   Btate 
and  local  governments 

"(a)  An  employee  oC  an  executive  agency 
assigned  to  a  State  or  locai  govemmant  un- 
der this  subchapter  is  deeemed,  during  the 
asslgament.  to  be  either — 

"<!)  on  detail  to  a  regular  work  assign- 
ment  in  bis  ecanojr.  v 

"(3)  on  leave  without  pay  from  hla  posi- 
tion In  the  agency. 

cKvi ^an*— Part  sa 


An  employee  assigned  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  remains  an  employee  of 
his  agency.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and 
any  other  Federal  tort  liability  statute  ap- 
ply to  an  employee  6o  assigned.  Tbe  super- 
vision of  the  duues  of  an  employee  on  detail 
may  be  governed  by  agreement  between  the 
executive  agency  and  tbe  SUte  or  local  gov- 
ernment concerned. 

"(b)  The  assignment  of  an  employee  of 
an  executive  agency  either  on  detail  or  on 
leave  without  pay  to  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment under  this  subchapter  may  be  made 
with  or  without  reimbursement  by  the  State 
or  local  government  for  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  to  or  from  tbe  plaoe  of 
assignment  and  for  the  pay,  or  supplemental 
pay.  or  a  part  thereof,  of  the  employee  dur- 
ing assignment.  Any  reimbursements  shall 
be  credited  to  tbe  appropriation  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agency  used  for  paying  the  travel 
and  transportation  expenses  or  pay. 

"(c)  For  any  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay — 

"  ( 1 )  If  the  rate  of  pay  for  his  employ- 
ment by  tbe  State  or  local  government  is 
(less  than  the  rate  of  puy  he  would  have 
received  had  be  continued  in  his  regular  as- 
signment In  the  agency,  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
ceive supplemental  pay  from  the  agency  in 
an  amount  equal  to  tbe  difference  between 
tbe  State  or  local  government  rate  and  the 
agency  rate; 

"(2)  he  18  entitled  to  annual  and  sick 
leave  to  the  same  extent  as  if  be  had  con- 
tinued In  his  regular  assignment  In  the 
agency:  and 

"(3)  he  is  entitled,  notwlUistandlng  other 
statutes — 

"(A)  to  continuation  of  his  insurance  un- 
der chapter  87  of  tbis  title,  and  coverage 
under  chapter  89  of  this  title  or  other  ap- 
plicable authority,  so  long  as  be  pays  cur- 
rently into  the  Employee's  Ufe  Insurance 
Fund  and  the  Employee's  Health  Benefits 
Fund  or  other  applicable  health  benefits  b>'»- 
tem  (through  his  employing  agency)  the 
amount  of  the  employee  contrtbutlons; 

"  (B)  to  credit  tbe  period  of  his  assignment 
under  this  subchapter  toward  periodic  step- 
increases,  retention,  and  leave  accrual  pur- 
poses, and,  on  payment  Into  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  or  other 
applicable  retirement  system  of  the  percent- 
age of  his  State  or  local  government  pay, 
and  of  his  supplemental  pay.  If  any,  tbat 
would  have  been  deducted  from  a  like  agency 
pay  for  the  period  of  tbe  assignment  and 
payment  by  the  executive  agency  into  the 
fund  or  system  of  the  amount  that  would 
have  been  payable  by  the  agency  during  the 
period  of  the  asaignmeot  with  respect  to  a 
like  agency  pay.  to  treat  his  service  during 
tbat  period  as  service  of  the  type  performed 
in  tbe  agency  immediately  before  bis  assign- 
ment; and 

"(C)  for  the  purpoae  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  S6  of  this  title,  to  credit  the  service 
performed  during  the  period  of  his  assign- 
ment under  this  subchapter  as  Federal  serv- 
ice, and  to  consider  his  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment pay  (and  his  supplemental  pay.  if 
any)  as  Federal  wages.  To  the  extent  tbat 
the  servioe  could  also  be  tbe  basis  for  en- 
titlement to  unemployment  compensatlan 
under  a  Btate  law,  the  employee  may  elect 
to  claim  unemployment  compensation  on  the 
basis  of  tbe  service  under  either  the  Btate 
law  or  subchapter  I  ot  oJupter  B5  of  this 
title. 

However,  an  employee  or  his  beneficiary  may 
not  receive  l>«neflta  referred  to  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph  (8). 
based  on  service  during  an  assignment  under 
this  subchapter  for  which  the  employee  or. 
If  be  dlei  without  making  such  an  election, 
his  beneficiary  elects  to  receive  benefits,  un- 
der any  Btate  or  local  govcnunent  retirement 
or  insurance  law  or  program,  which  the  Civil 
Service  Conunlsslon  determlnea  to  be  sUoilar. 


Tbe  executive  agency  sliall  deposit  currently 
in  the  Employee's  Life  Insurance  Fund,  tbe 
Employse's  liealth  BenefiU  Fund  or  other 
applicable  health  beneflta  system,  respec- 
tively, the  amount  of  the  Government's  con- 
tributions on  sooount  of  service  with  respect 
to  wblcb  employee  contributions  sre  collected 
as  provided  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B) 
of  this  paragraph  (8) . 

"(d)(1)  An  employee  so  assigned  ond  on 
leave  without  pay  who  dies  or  suffers  dis- 
ability as  a  result  of  personal  injury  sus- 
tained while  In  the  performance  of  his  duty 
during  an  assignment  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  treated,  lor  the  purpose  of  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  as  though  he 
were  an  employee  as  defined  by  section  8101 
of  this  Htle  who  had  sustained  the  Injury  In 
tbe  performance  of  duty.  When  an  employee 
(or  bis  dependents  In  case  of  death)  entitled 
by  reason  of  Injury  or  death  to  benefits  un- 
der subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title 
ts  also  entitled  to  beneflta  from  a  State  or 
local  government  for  the  same  injury  or 
death,  he  (or  his  dependents  in  case  of 
death)  sh&U  elect  which  benefits  he  wui  re- 
ceive. Tbe  election  shall  be  made  within  one 
year  after  the  injury  or  death,  or  such  fur- 
ther time  as  the  Secretary  of  lAbor  may  allow 
for  reasonable  ci^use  shown.  When  made,  the 
election  Is  irrevocable  unless  otherwise  prt>- 
vlded  by  law. 

"(2)  An  employee  who  elects  to  receive 
benefits  from  a  State  or  local  government 
may  not  receive  an  annuity  under  subchap- 
ter in  of  chapter  83  of  this  title  and  benefits 
from  the  Btate  or  local  government  for  in- 
jury or  dlsabUlty  to  himself  covering  the 
same  period  of  time.  This  provision  does 
not — 

"(A)  bar  the  right  of  a  claimant  to  tbe 
greater  benefit  conferred  by  either  tbe  Sttte 
or  local  government  or  subchapter  in  of 
chapter  83  of  this  title  for  any  part  of  tbe 
same  period  of  time; 

"(B)  deny  to  an  employee  an  annuity 
accruing  to  htm  under  sutKhapter  in  of 
chapter  83  of  this  title  on  account  of  serv- 
ice performed  by  him;  or 

■^C)  deny  any  ooncurreTit  benefit  to  him 
from  tbe  State  or  local  government  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  another  individual. 
"i  3374.  Aselgmnents  of  employees  from  State 
or  local  governments 
"(a)  An  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  Is  assigned  to  an  executive 
agency  under  an  arrangement  under  tbls 
subchapter  may — 

'■(1)  be  appointed  In  tbe  executive  agency 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
governing  appointment  In  the  competitive 
service  for  the  ^reed  period  of  the  aaslgn- 
meni;  or 

"(3)  be  deemed  on  detail  to  tbe  exeeti- 
tlve  agency. 

"(b>  An  employee  given  an  appointment 
is  entitled  to  pay  in  accordance  with  chapter 
51  and  subchapter  IH  of  chapter  59  of  this 
title  or  other  applicable  Isw.  and  Is  deemed 
an  employee  of  the  executive  agency  for  all 
purposes  except — 

•*(!>  subchapter  m  of  chapter  83  of  this 
title  or  other  applicable  retirement  system; 
"(2)  chapter  87  of  this  tlUe;  and 
"(3)  chapter  8fi  of  this  title  or  other  appU- 
cable  health  benefits  system  unless  his  ap- 
pointment results  In  the  Ices  of  coverage  in 
a  group  health  benefits  plan  the  premium 
of  which  has  been  psid  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  a  State  or  local  government  contribution, 
"(c)   During  the  period  of  assignment,  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  on  detail 
to  an  executive  agency — 
"  ( 1 )  Is  not  entitled  to  pay  from  tbe  agency; 
"(2)  is  deemed  an  employee  of  tbe  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  chapter  73  of  this  title, 
sections  303.  206.  307.  208.  209,  603,  OOS,  004, 
007.  043.  864,  1906.  and  1918  of  title  18,  seo- 
tlon  e88»  of  title  31,  and  tbe  Federal  Tbrt 
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CTI&lnu    Act    and    any 
UablUty  fftatut«;  and 

"(3)  Is  Bnbjeot  to  nicb  resulatlons  tm  tbe 
President  may  prefcrlbe. 
The  supervision  of  the  duties  of  such  an 
employee  may  be  governed  by  agreement 
between  the  executive  agency  and  the  State 
or  local  govemmnt  concerned.  A  detaU  of  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  to  an 
6iKUtiT«  agency  may  be  made  with  or 
without  reimbursement  by  the  execatlve 
agency  for  the  pay.  or  a  part  thereof,  of  the 
employee  during  the  period  of  aaalgnment. 
"(d)  A  State  or  local  government  employee 
who  iB  given  an  appointment  In  an  executive 
agency  for  the  period  of  the  assignment  or 
who  Is  on  detail  to  an  executive  agency  and 
who  suffers  disability  or  dlea  as  a  result  of 
personal  Injury  sustained  while  In  the  per- 
formance of  bis  duty  during  the  assignment 
shall  be  treated,  for  the  purpoee  ot  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  as  though 
be  were  an  employee  as  defined  by  section 
3101  of  this  title  who  had  sustained  the  in- 
Jury  In  the  performance  of  duty.  When  an 
employee  (or  his  dependents  in  case  of 
death)  entitled  by  reason  of  injury  or  death 
to  benefits  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81 
of  this  title  Is  also  entitled  to  benefltA  from 
a  State  or  local  government  for  the  same 
Injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  dependents  tn 
case  of  death)  shall  elect  which  beneflu  he 
wUl  receive.  The  election  shall  be  made  with- 
in I  year  after  the  injury  or  death,  or  such 
further  time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
allow  for  reaeonabla  cause  shown.  When 
made,  the  election  Is  irrevocable  unless  other* 
wise  provided  by  law. 

"(«)  ff  a  State  or  local  government  falls 
to  continue  the  employer's  contribution  to 
State  or  local  government  retirement,  life  In- 
surance, and  health  benefit  plana  for  a  State 
or  local  government  employee  who  la  given 
an  appointment  In  an  executive  agency,  the 
employer's  contributions  covering  the  State 
or  local  government  employee's  period  of  as- 
signment, or  any  part  thereof,  may  he  made 
from  the  appropriaUona  of  the  ezecutlTe 
agency  concerned. 
"I  3375.  Travel  expenaes 

"(a)  Appropriations  of  an  executive  agen- 
cy are  available  to  pay.  or  relmborse.  a  Fed- 
eral or  State  or  local  government  employee 
in  accordance  with — 

"(1)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  67  of  this 
title,  for  the  expenaes  of— 

"(A)  travel,  including  a  per  diem  allow - 
azice.  to  and  from  the  assignment  location; 

"(B)  a  per  diem  allowance  at  the  assign* 
ment  location  during  the  period  of  the  as- 
signment; and 

"(C)  travel,  including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance, while  traveling  on  ofllclal  business 
away  from  his  designated  post  of  duty  dur- 
ing the  assignment  when  the  head  of  the 
executive  agency  considers  the  travel  In  the 
interest  of  the  United  States: 

"(3)  section  6724  of  this  title,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  of  his  Immediate 
family  and  of  his  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  to  and  from  the  assignment  lo- 
cation; 

"(3)  eecuon  57a4a(a)(l)  of  this  UUe.  for 
the  expenses  of  per  diem  allowances  for  the 
immediate  family  of  the  employee  to  and 
from  the  assignment  location; 

"(4)  aaction  B724(a)(3)  of  this  tlUe,  for 
BUbslstenoe  expenses  of  the  employee  and  his 
immediate  family  while  occupying  temporary 
quarters  at  the  assignment  location  and  on 
return  to  his  former  poet  of  duty;  and 

"(5)  section  S72fl(o)  of  this  title,  for  the 
expenses  of  nontemporary  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  In  connection 
with  assignment  at  an  Isolated  location. 

"(b)  Expenses  qiecifled  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  other  than  those  In  para- 
graph (1>(C).  may  not  be  allowed  in  con- 
nection with  the  assignment  of  a  Federal  or 
State  or  local  govanunent  enqOoTM  under 


this  subch^ter,  uiUees  and  untU  the  em- 
ployee agnee  In  writing  to  complete  the  en- 
tire period  of  hla  assignment  or  one  year, 
whichever  is  shorter,  unless  separated  or  reas- 
signed for  reasons  beyond  hla  control  that 
are  acceptable  to  the  executive  agency  con- 
cerned. If  the  employee  violates  the  agree- 
ment, the  money  apent  by  the  United  Slates 
for  these  expenses  la  recoverable  from  the 
employee  as  a  debt  due  the  United  States. 
The  head  of  the  executive  agency  concerned 
may  waive  in  whole  or  In  part  a  right  of 
recovery  under  this  subsection  with  respect 
to  a  State  or  local  government  employee  on 
assignment  with  the  agency. 

"(0)  ApjjToprlatlons  of  an  exeoutlve  agency 
are  available  to  pay  expenses  under  section 
6743  of  this  title  with  respect  to  a  Federal 
or  State  or  local  government  employee  as- 
signed under  this  subchs4)ter. 
"I  3376.  Regulations 

"The  President  may  prescribe  regulations 
for  the  admlnUtratlon  o:  this  subchapter." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  5, 
United  3tat*8  Code,  la  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 

"SnacHAprcB  VI — AasniKiairrs  To  tan 
Tkom  SranEs 
"See. 

"3371.  Definlklons. 
"3373.  Oeneral  pixivlalonE. 
"3373.  Assignments  of  employees  to  State  or 

local  governments. 
"3374.  Asalgnmenta  of  employees  frocn  State 

or  local  governments. 
"3375,  Travel  expenses. 
"3376.  B«gulatlona." 

BXPKAL   or   SPXCIAI,   iUTBOIZTXXS 

Sec  403.  The  Act  of  August  3,  1»66,  as 
amended  (7  Ufl.C.  1881-1888),  section  663  of 
the  Act  of  April  11.  ireS  aa  amended  (30 
U.S.C.  fl«7),  and  section  314(f)  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  (43  U.S.C.  348(f)) 
(less  appllcabUlty  to  commlaaloned  officers  of 
the  Public  Health  Service)  are  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

Sic.  404.  This  ttUe  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TTTLB  V— QENICRAL  PROVISIONS 
DBCLAKATIOir  OF  pnaposs 

Sxc.  SOI.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
provide  for  the  general  administration  of 
tttles  I.  n.  m.  and  V  of  thla  Act  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  •*thls  Act") .  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  certain  advis- 
ory commltteeo. 

DxmrTTSoirB 
Sac.  603.  For  the  purpoae  at  this  Act — 
(1)  "Commission"  means  the  United  States 
Civil  Service  Commission; 

(3)  "Federal  agency"  means  an  executive 
department,  military  department,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  agency  In  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  Including  Gh>vesTmisnt  owned 
or  controlled  corporations; 

(3)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  In- 
cludes interstate  and  Federal-lntersute 
agencies  but  does  not  Inoluda  the  gorem- 
ments  of  the  political  subdlTlslons  of  a  State- 
and 

(4)  "local  government"  means  a  city,  town, 
county,  or  other  subdivision  or  district  of  a 
State,  Including  agencies,  Instrum  entail  ues, 
and  authorltlfts  of  any  of  the  foregoing  and 
any  combination  of  such  units  or  combina- 
tion of  such  units  and  a  State.  A  "general 
local  government"  fr^Mini  a  dty.  town, 
county,  or  comparable  general-purposs  poli- 
tical subdivision  of  s  State. 

OSMXaaL  AHMXHtMrmATTTW  PBOvmowi 
Smc.  603.  (a)  Umeaa  otherwise  ^)«dflcaUy 
proTldad,  the  Commission  shall  administer 
this  Act. 
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(b)  The  Com  mission  ahaU  fumlah  such 
advice  and  asetstance  to  State  and  local  gor- 
emmenu  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
spect to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  It  by  thu  Act,  the  Commission 
may — 

(1)  Issue  such  standards  and  regiUatlons 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act: 

(3)  consent  to  the  modification  ot  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Act. 
such  consent  being  subject  to  any  nwdflc 
Umltauons  of  this  Act; 

(3)  Include  In  any  contract  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  such  covenants,  conditions,  or 
provisions  as  It  deems  necessary  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  this  Act  wlU  be 
achieved:  and 

(4)  utlHae  the  aervloee  and  facilities  of 
any  Federal  agency,  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, and  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
agency  or  Institution,  on  a  reimbursable  ba- 
sis or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  agree- 
ments between  the  Commission  and  the  head 
thereof. 

(d)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  functlozu.  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  it  by  this  Act.  the  Commission — 

( 1 )  may  collect  Information  from  time  to 
time  with  rei^Mct  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ment training  programs  and  personnel  ad- 
ministration Improvement  programs  and  pt^>- 
Jects  under  this  Act,  and  make  such  Inform- 
ation available  to  Interested  groups,  organi- 
zations, or  agencies,  public  or  private; 

(3)  may  conduct  such  research  and  make 
such  evaluation  as  needed  for  the  affldent 
admlniatratlon  of  thla  Act: 

(3)  shall  Include  in  lu  annual  report  a 
report  of  the  administration  of  this  Act:  and 

(4)  shall  make  auch  arrangements  aa  may 
be  necessary  to  avoid  dufdlcation  of  pro- 
grams providing  for  tralnlzig  and  to  Incurs 
consisteat  administration  of  the  related 
Federal  training  activities,  with  particiilar 
regard  to  title  I  of  the  Higher  BdueaUon  Act 

of  1»0&. 

(a)  The  provisions  of  thu  Act  are  not  a 
limitation  on  existing  author! ties  under  other 
statutes  but  are  in  addlUon  to  any  such  au- 
thorities, unless  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided tn  this  Act. 

SXFORTXNO    KtQVaMMMXm 

Sxc.  504.  (a)  A  state  or  local  government 
office  designated  to  administer  a  program  or 
project  under  this  Act  shall  make  reports 
and  evaluations  in  such  form,  at  auch  times, 
and  containing  such  information  concam- 
Ing  the  status  and  application  ot  Federal 
funds  and  the  operation  of  the  approved 
program  or  project  as  the  Commission  may 
require,  and  shall  keep  and  make  available 
such  records  as  may  be  required  by  the  Octn- 
miSBlon  for  the  verification  of  such  reports 
and  evaluatlooB. 

(b)  An  organisation  which  receives  a  train- 
ing grant  under  section  304  of  this  Act  shall 
make  reports  and  evaluations  In  such  form, 
at  such  times,  and  containing  auch  informa- 
tion concerning  the  status  and  application 
of  Federal  grant  funds  and  the  opcrauon  of 
the  training  program  as  the  Conmilaalon  may 
require,  and  ahall  keep  and  make  avallahle 
such  records  aa  may  be  required  by  the  Com- 
gilsalon  for  the  verification  of  such  nports 
and  evaluatlona. 

Bsvnnr  axd  atmiT 

Sac.  506.  The  Commission,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  and  the  Comp- 
troller Oeneral  of  the  United  State*,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  represents tlvee,  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpoae  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books,  documents,  pap- 
ers, and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant  raoslvad. 
DmaiBUTioN  or  Gaurrs 

Sbc.  608.  (a)  The  CommUslaa  shall  aUo- 
cato   30  per  eantum  of   kba  lotsl  amoont 
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available  for  grants  under  this  Act  In  such 
manner  as  will  moat  nearly  provide  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  grants  among 
States  and  between  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, taking  Into  consideration  such  factors 
as  the  size  of  the  population,  number  of 
employees  alTected,  the  urgency  of  the  pro- 
grams or  projects,  the  need  for  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the 
potential  of  the  governmental  Jurisdictions  . 
concerned  to  use  the  funds  most  effectively. 

(b)(1)  The  Commission  shall  ullccate  BO 
per  centum  of  the  total  amount  available 
for  grants  under  this  Act  among  the  3tat«s 
on  a  weighted  formula  taking  into  consid- 
eration such  factors  as  the  alae  of  popula- 
tion and  the  number  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  affected. 

<3)  The  amount  allocated  for  each  State 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  thla  subsection  shall 
be  further  allocated  by  the  Commission  to 
meet  the  needs  of  both  the  State  government 
and  the  local  governments  within  the  State 
on  a  weighted  formula  taking  into  consid- 
eration such  factors  as  the  number  of  State 
and  local  government  employees  and  the 
amount  of  State  and  local  government  ex- 
penditures. The  Commission  shall  determine 
the  categories  of  employees  and  expendi- 
tures to  be  Included  or  excluded,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  the  number  of  employees  and 
amount  of  expenditures.  The  minimum  al- 
location for  meeting  needs  of  local  govern- 
ments tn  each  state  (other  than  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia)  shall  be  50  per  oentimi 
of  the  amount  allocated  for  the  State  under 
paragraph   (1)    of  thla  subsection. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  allocation  under 
paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  which  the 
Commlslon  determines,  on  the  basis  of  in- 
formation available  to  It,  will  not  be  used 
to  meet  needs  for  which  allocated  shall  be 
available  for  use  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
State  government  or  local  governments  In 
that  State,  as  the  case  may  be,  on  such  date 
or  dates  aa  the  Ccanmlssion  may  fix. 

(4)  The  amount  allooatad  for  any  State 
under  paragraph  (l)  of  this  subsection 
which  the  Commission  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  Information  available  to  It.  will 
not  be  used  shall  be  available  for  reallo- 
cation by  the  Commission  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  date  or  dates  a^  it  may  fix,  among 
other  States  with  respect  to  which  such  a 
determination  has  not  t>een  made,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  formula  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  but  with  such 
amount  for  any  of  such  other  States  being 
reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
the  Commlsaion  estimates  said  State  needs 
and  will  be  able  to  use:  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallocated 
among  the  States  whose  proportionate 
amounts  were  not  so  reduced. 

(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subeectlon, 
"State"  means  the  several  States  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  total  of  the  payments 
from  the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  Act  made  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams or  projects  in  any  one  State  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  13^  per  centum 
of  such  appropriation. 

TxauNATioN  or  oaaNTs 

Sac.  607.  Whenerer  the  Commission,  after 
giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for 
hearing  to  the  State  or  general  local  govern- 
ment concerned,  finds — 

( 1 )  that  a  program  or  project  has  been  eo 
changed  that  it  no  longar  oompUss  with  the 
provlalons  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  that  In  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision; 
the  ComnUsslon  shall  notify  the  State  or  gen- 
eral local  government  of  its  findings  and  no 
further  payments  may  be  made  to  such  gov- 
ertunent  by  the  Oommlsslon  until  it  Is  satls- 
flad  that  suoh  nonooiiq>llanoe  has  bean,  or 


will  promptly  be,  corrected.  However,  the 
Commlsaion  may  authorize  the  continuance 
of  payments  to  those  projects  approved  under 
this  Act  which  are  not  involved  in  the  non- 
compliance. 

AonsoBT  coHumais 

Sac.  SOS.  (a)  The  Commission  may  ap- 
point without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  %,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  serrlce.  such 
advisory  oommittee  or  committees  aa  It  may 
determine  to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Members  of  advisory  committees  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  committees  including  traveltlme  may 
receive  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
the  dally  rate  for  G3-18;  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses,  in- 
cluding per  diem  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as 
authorized  by  secUon  5703  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code,  for  individuals  in  the  Oovem- 
ment  service  employed  intermittently. 

APPaoPaiATIOH   AUTHOaXZaTIOM 

Sec.  509.  There  arc  authorteed  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation. 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  programs  authorized  by  this  Act. 

BXVOLVIHO   rUHU 

Sec.  610.  Section  1304(e)  of  title  6,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  revolving  fund 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission),  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  M,00O,0O0"  in 
paragraph  ( 1 ) :  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ".  which  appropriations 
are  hereby  authorised"  Immediately  before 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2) 

(A>. 

LOMrrATioNS   ON   AVAn.ABn.rrY   or   rumts  roa 

COST   SHAKING 

Sbc.  Sll.  Federal  funds  made  available  to 
State  or  local  governments  under  other  pro- 
grams may  not  be  used  by  the  State  or  local 
government  for  cost-sharing  purposes  under 
grant  provisions  of  this  Act,  except  that  Fed- 
eral funds  may  be  used  to  pay  a  pro-rata 
share  of  such  cost  aharlng.  State  or  local 
government  funds  used  for  cost  sharing  on 
other  federally  assisted  programs  may  not  be 
used  for  cost  sharing  under  grant  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

MXTBOO  or  PATKXKT 

Sec.  513.  Payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  In  installments,  and  m  advance  or 
by  way  of  reimbursement,  as  the  Comrnls- 
sion  may  determine,  with  necessary  adjust- 
ments on  account  of  overpayments  or  under- 
payments. 

ErracnvK  datx  <»  oaAwr  pbovxbxons 

Sec.  513.  Grant  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 

Act. 

The  SPEAB:er  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
NatchebK  Is  a  second  donanded? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Orecn), 
wUl  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
QuTK)  will  be  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  ol 
1970.  is  designed  to  strengthen  the  qual- 
ity of  administration  of  State  and  local 
governments  by  assisting  them  to  deal 
more  effectively   wltb  tbeir  penoozMl 


management,  recruiting,  and  training 
problems,  particularly  in  the  administra- 
tive, technical,  and  professional  cate- 
gories. Testimony  reflected  widespread 
concern  among  officials  of  government  at 
every  level  over  shortage  of  personnel, 
properly  qualified  to  carry  the  responsi- 
bilities of  modem-day  government.  De- 
mands are  beyond  financial  capabilities 
of  State  and  local  agencies  in  areas  of 
pressing  concern  such  as  housing,  edu- 
cation, health,  pollution,  and  mass 
transit. 

More  and  more  demands  are  now  be- 
ing placed  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ment personnel.  We  are  accustomed  to 
think  of  Federal  governmental  functions 
as  increasing  in  number,  scope,  com- 
plejcity,  and  expense.  In  every  way  the  re- 
cent growth  of  State  and  local  govern- 
mental fimctions  has  been  even  more 
spectacular. 

According  to  testimony  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Commission,  between  1948  and 
1967  Federal  expenditures  for  dvll  gov- 
ernment increased  from  $16.3  billion  to 
$43.5  billion.  Meanwhile  State  and  local 
outlays  increased  from  $21  billion  to 
$83.8  billion.  In  terms  of  manpower,  the 
number  of  Federal  civilian  employees 
rose  from  2.4  million  in  1948  to  3  mil- 
lion in  October  1967 — a  25-percent  in- 
crease. During  that  same  period.  State 
and  local  employees  soared  from  3.8  mil- 
lion in  1946  to  9  miUlon  in  1967— «  150- 
percent  jump.  Today  the  number  of  such 
employees  is  almost  10  million.  In  1975 
it  is  estimated  that  it  will  have  increased 
to  11.4  million. 

This  growth  in  governmental  activity 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  great  in- 
crease in  intergovernmental  assistance 
programs.  Again,  according  to  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  testimony.  Federal  aid  to 
State  and  localities  amounted  to  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  1948  and  reached  the  $25  billion 
mark  in  1970.  State  aid  to  local  govern- 
ments rose  from  $3.5  billion  in  1949  to  $19 
billion  in  1967 — a  543-percent  increase. 

This  extraordinary  growth  has  in- 
spired a  great  and  growing  concern  about 
program  administration,  and  with  It  a 
concern  for  improvement  of  public  per- 
sonnel management.  S.  11  is  a  major  tlt- 
fort  bo  accomplish  that  improvement. 

S.  11  passed  the  Senate  without  opposi- 
tion on  October  27,  1969.  The  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Education  held  3  days 
of  heanngs  on  the  bill.  Those  hearings 
developed  a  strong  diSerenoe,  between 
Governors  on  tiie  one  hand  and  the 
mayors  and  executives  of  county  govern- 
ments on  the  other,  in  regard  to  the 
authority  of  the  Governors  to  veto  ap- 
plications of  cities  and  local  govern- 
ments for  grants.  At  the  hearings  the  wit- 
nesses for  all  parties  Indicated  that  they 
might  be  able  to  reconcile  their  dif- 
ferences. Compromise  langiiage  was 
agreed  upon  just  before  the  election 
recess  late  this  year.  It  assured  the  Gov- 
ernors of  control  over  applications  orig- 
inating in  their  States  but  gave  the  cities 
and  local  governments  a  bypass  in  that 
the  Governor  did  not  act  on  the  applica- 
tion. Thereupon  on  December  3.  1970  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  re- 
ported the  bill  with  a  number  of  amend- 
ments, the  most  important  of  which  re- 
flected the  compromise. 
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The  bill  with  tbe  subcoDunlttee  amend- 
ments was  adopted  by  tbe  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  with  only  one  dis- 
senting vote  on  December  B,  1970. 

In  the  version  In  which  the  blU  came  to 
tbe  Bou£e  from  the  Senate,  the  Gover- 
nors were  given  a  veto  In  certain  cir- 
cumstances. In  testimony  t>e(are  the  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Education,  rep- 
resentatives ol  city  and  county  organiza- 
tions expressed  their  dissatisfaction  with 
that  provision.  Thereafter,  compromise 
language  was  worked  out  which  was 
acceptable  to  the  Governors,  mayors, 
and  executives  of  county  governments. 

In  Its  present  form,  the  bill  has  the 
support  of  the  administration,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  the  National  Gor- 
enuus'  Conference,  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties,  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  and  the  National  Leacue 
of  Cities. 

S.  11  Is  designed  to  meet  certain  basic 
needs:  First,  to  strengthen  Intergovern- 
mental cooperation  and  administration 
of  grant-in-aid  programs;  second,  to  ex- 
tend State  and  local  merit  systems  to 
additional  programs  financed  by  Federal 
funds;  third,  to  provide  grants  for  Im- 
provement of  State  and  local  personnel 
administration;  four,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  training  State  and  lo- 
cal employees;  fifth,  to  provide  grants  to 
State  and  local  government  for  train- 
ing of  employees;  sixth,  to  authorize  in- 
terstate compacts  for  personnel  and 
training  activities;  and  seventh,  to  fa- 
cilitate Interchange  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  personnel. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  provides  for  Inter- 
governmental cooperation  in  the  devel- 
opment of  policies  and  standards  for 
the  administration  of  programs  author- 
ised by  the  act.  This  will  be  helped  by  an 
advisory  council  on  Intergovemmaital 
personnel  policy  which  the  President 
will  appoint  within  6  months  after  the 
bill  Is  enacted. 

The  basic  purpose  of  title  n  of  the  bill 
Is  to  stimulate  and  assist  State  and  local 
govermnents  to  strengthen  their  staffs 
and  Improve  their  systems  of  personnel 
administration.  A  related  objective  is  to 
help  bring  about  the  mmxtmnm  noeslble 
degree  of  effectiveness  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  federally  aided  programs. 

Title  n  authorizes  the  Civil  Service 
Cocomisslon  to  furnish  technical  advice 
and  assistance,  on  request,  to  State  and 
general  local  governments  seeldng  to  Im- 
prove their  systems  of  personnel  admin- 
istration. The  Commission  may  make 
grants  to  State  and  local  governments 
on  a  75  to  25  matching  basis  to  help  off- 
set the  costs  of  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  programs  or  projects  to  strength- 
en the  personnel  administration  of 
such  governments.  The  Commission  may 
Join  on  a  cost-sharing  basis,  with  State 
and  local  governments  in  cooperative  re- 
cruiting and  examining  activities. 

The  Commission  may  coordinate  the 
personnel  administration  support  and 
technieal  assistance  given  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

The  Commission  may  administer  Fed- 
eral statotory  provlstons  requiring  the 


establishment  and  "'^^^nti^nanrp  of  per- 
sonnel standards  on  a  merit  basis  for 
State  and  local  persoimel  engaged  In  cer- 
tain federally  assisted  programs. 

The  purpose  of  UUe  IH  is  to  strengthen 
the  training  and  development  of  State 
and  local  government  employees  and 
omdals,  particularly  In  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, and  technical  Qelds.  Title 
in  authorizes  grants  on  a  75  to  25 
matching  basis  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments and  other  organizations  to  help 
offset  the  costs  of  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  program.s  for  training  of  State 
and  local  government  professional,  ad- 
ministrative, and  technical  employees 
and  olficlals. 

It  also  authorizes  grants  to  support 
Government  service  fellowships  for  State 
and  local  govenmient  personnel.  It  per- 
mits reimbursement  for  the  initial  ad- 
ditional developmental  or  overhead  costs 
that  are  incurred  by  reason  of  admit- 
tance of  State  and  local  government  em- 
ployees to  Federal  training  courses  and 
to  reimburse  other  Federal  agencies  for 
such  costs.  It  authorizes  tbe  covering  of 
training  costs  incurred  by  the  Commis- 
sion In  admitting  State  and  local  govern- 
ment personnel  Into  the  Commission's 
interagency  training  programs  on  a  par- 
tially or  nonreimbursable  basis. 

The  purpose  of  title  IV  is  to  provide 
for  the  temporary  a&slgxunent  of  person- 
nel between  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

The  assignment  of  a  Federal  employee 
to  a  State  or  local  government  Is  sub- 
ject to  the  employee's  consent. 

Title  rv  permits  assignments  for  2 
years  with  an  extension  possible  for  two 
more. 

Title  IV  provides  a  salary  equallaatlon 
allowance  to  Federal  employees  assigned 
to  the  States  in  case  the  State  salary  Is 
lower  than  the  Federal  employee's  salary 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  author- 
ity now  makes  no  provision  for  this,  but 
present  law  for  the  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Public  Health  Service  does, 

'ntle  rv  provide*  that  Federal  em- 
ployees assigned  to  States  shall  receive 
the  same  amount  of  leave  to  which  they 
would  have  been  entitled  at  their  regu- 
lar post  of  duty. 

The  purpose  of  title  V  Is  to  provide  for 
the  general  adjnlnlstratlon  of  the  act, 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
certain  advisory  committees. 

The  bill  authorizes  such  sums  as  are 
necessarj'  with  no  set  aimual  amounts 
listed  In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  make 
requests  for  specific  amounts  consistent 
with  budgetary  requirements  for  the 
programs.  The  authorlzatlOD  Is  open- 
ended  both  in  duration  and  in  amount. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  has  ad- 
vised the  committee  that  it  now  estimates 
$20  million  will  be  requested  for  the  first 
year  of  operations  under  the  act,  $30  mil- 
lion in  the  second,  and  $40  million  an- 
nually In  the  Immediate  years  thereafter. 
Funding  requirements  under  the  various 
titles  of  the  bill  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
have  been  summarized  by  the  Commis- 
sion as  foDom: 


suMMAur  OF  miMAitD  nwDiNc  liguitainTi 


Hnaniid  csmpaoHlfM.. 


Trtl.1 

nitoll.... 
rutin... 
Mi  iv„,. 
lUtaV.... 


WOUflllo  tl,CM,i»o 

30,(100  jLon 

230,000  t3,iai 

\m,«a  iH^ooo 
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Trttall.. 
Tila  III: 


nmtt-iiMU^ .    u;<^ooo      a,w,ooo 

',2m,  000         11,100,000 

TrkiuniinatL 10,464,001)        11^744,000 

FHIoanttpa 500,000 000,000 

OUfi  abiaclB  ol  uf«nditui«. , .           3S2,0X             4S3  OOO 
■moIMiicIiM 1. 000,000 '.... 

'»>* 21,000.000         30,000,000 

Under  the  bill,  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission will  make  a  distribution  of  20 
percent  of  the  available  money  among 
State  and  local  governments  on  subjec- 
tive factors  as:  emergency  situations, 
number  of  employees  affected,  urgency  of 
program  or  projects,  et  cetera. 

The  remaining  80  percent  shall  be  al- 
located by  the  Commission  among  the 
States  on  an  objective  formula  taking 
Into  consideration  such  factors  as,  first, 
tbe  relative  [lopulatlon;  and  second,  tbe 
number  of  State  and  local  government 
employees  affected. 

The  committee  was  greatly  concerned 
that  effective  coordination  of  programs 
be  obtained  and  that  duplication  be 
avoided.  To  that  end  the  Civil  Servfce 
Commission  Is  directed:  first,  to  Include 
requirements  for  coordination  In  regula- 
tions for  training  programs;  second,  to 
coordinate  training  programs  under  this 
act  with  other  Federal  training  programs; 
and  third,  to  avoid  duplication  of  train- 
ing programs,  with  paxtlcular  regard  to 
title  IX — Education  for  the  PubUc  Ser- 
vice—of tbe  Higher  Education  Act  of 
IMS.  Similar  coordination  and  avold- 
ance-of-duplicatlon  provisions  are  re- 
quired in  regard  to  personnel  administra- 
tion and  technical  assistance.  The  same 
principle  Is  given  general  appllcatloo  in 
section  503(d)(4),  with  particular  re- 
gard to  title  I — Community  Service  and 
Continuing  Education — of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965. 

Various  merit  programs  now  admin- 
istered by  other  departments  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  ClvU  Service  Commission 
insofar  as  they  relate  to  the  prescription 
of  personnel  standards.  Typically,  these 
programs  relate  to  Federal  requirements 
for  per&oimel  administration  on  a  merit 
basis  In  connection  with  certain  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs. 

At  the  same  time  the  committee  was 
also  concerned  that  the  independence  of 
State  and  local  governments  be  pre- 
served. Accordingly,  tbe  Oommission  Is 
directed  to  recognize  fully  the  rights, 
powers,  and  responsibilities  of  State  and 
local  governments  and  to  encourage  in- 
novation and  allow  for  diversity. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  tbe  House 
approve  passage  of  8. 11.  It  is  an  Impor- 
tant and  necessary  step  towards  the 
more   effective   administration   of  pro- 


grams which  tills  country  needs  and  its 
citizens  expect. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
dlsUnguiabed  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
yield? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
very  much  the  distinguished  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  express  my 
strong  support  of  the  statement  which 
has  been  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  to 
express  the  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
win  strong  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  indicating  the  concern  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  we  strengthen 
State  and  local  govenunents  and  thereby 
coatrlbute  to  a  strengthening  of  the  en- 
tire Federal  system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinguished gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  yield  to  tbe  genUeman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  yielding. 

This  bill  calls  for,  as  I  imderstand  It, 
an  expenditure  of  $90  million  over  the 
next  3  years.  That  Is  not  an  Inconsequen- 
tial amoimt  of  money  even  In  these  days 
of  wholesale  spending. 

Is  it  Intended  in  this  legislation  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  training  programs 
presently  In  effect,  or  Is  this  In  addition 
to  the  wide-ranging  assortment  of  train- 
ing programs  and  alleged  liaison  between 
Federal  and  State  go^-emments? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  May  I  refer 
the  gentleman  to  pages  69  and  70  of  the 
bill  which  has  been  reported.  The  pro- 
visions set  forth  on  those  pages  require 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  coordi- 
nate Federal  training  programs  and  to 
avoid  duplication.  We  would  cut  down  as 
much  as  passible  on  the  duplication. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  certainly  hope 
that  that  would  be  one  of  the  beneficial 
effects  of  ttals  legislation.  If  It  Is 
apuroved. 

It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this  legislation, 
or  Is  It,  to  bring  under  the  Federal  merit 
system,  the  retirement  program  and 
other  benefits,  employees  In  the  States 
who  are  paid  In  whole  or  part  out  of 
Federal  funds? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  It  Is  not  the 
Intention  of  this  legislation  to  do  this. 
The  mtent  of  thl?  legislation  Is  to  pro- 
vide training  and  help  to  the  States  and 
the  localities  in  establishing  their  own 
or  strengthening  their  own  merit  sys- 
tems. It  is  not  Intended  to  bring  them 
under  the  umbrella  of  the  Federal  merit 
system. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
woman Is  aware  of  the  fact  that  we  al- 
ready have  some  State  employees  under 
the  Federal  Retirement  System  and 
other  fringe  benefits.  If  this  bill  In  any 
way  provides  or  encourages  an  Increase 
along  thsit  line  I  would  be  opposed  to  It. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  assurance  of 
the  distinguished  gentiewoman  that  It 
does  not. 


Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  can  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I  also 
would  oppose  such  legislation. 

May  I  add  one  other  thing.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  mentioned  the  possible 
expenditure  of  $90  million  that  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  suggested  that 
it  might  request  over  the  next  3  years.  I 
■  suggest  that  with  increased  productivity 
and  performance,  in  my  judgment  much 
of  that  amount,  if  not  all  of  It.  would  be 
saved  under  this  act. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tlewoman will  yield  further,  I  would  say 
to  the  gentlewoman  if  she  will  further 
Indulge  me.  that  will  be  the  day  when  we 
get  the  Increased  productivity  about 
w^hlch  we  have  heard  so  much  as  being 
tbe  means  by  which  we  can  finance  in- 
creased pay  for  Federal  workers.  That 
will  be  the  day  when  you  get  the  pro- 
ductivity that  will  result  In  paying  for 
these  constant  pay  Increases.  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  very  much 
Increased  productivity  and  thereby  de- 
crease the  payrolls  under  this  or  any 
other  legislation. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  In- 
tergovernmental Personnel  Art  of  1970 
is  designed  to  strengthen  the  capacity  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  deal  v.'ith 
our  most  difllcult  domestic  problems  by 
upgrading  the  quality  and  effectiveness 
of  the  people  serving  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  Its  emphasis  Is  on  Improved 
personnel  management  and  better  re- 
cruiting and  training  of  public  service 
employees,  particularly  in  the  adminis- 
trative, technical,  and  professional  cate- 
gories. I  consider  this  measure  vital  to 
the  future  of  our  federal  system  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Initially,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  members  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Education  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor — from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle — for  their  diligent  work 
on  this  legislation.  Particularly.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee— the  gentiewoman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  Orezn)  for  her  effective 
leadership  and  management  of  this  most 
important  proposal. 

There  were  many  Issues  In  contro- 
versy In  connection  with  this  legislation, 
and  the  bill  before  us  today — which  is 
acceptable  to  all  Interested  parties— rep- 
resents many  hours  of  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  gentiewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Oheen)  and  the  members 
of  her  subcommittee. 

E.  11  comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
following  unanimous  approval  by  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  on 
December  9,  1970.  It  twice  passed  the 
Senate  In  similar  versions,  first  In  the 
90th  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  mar- 
gin, and  most  recenUy  In  the  91st  Con- 
gress without  opposition  on  October  27, 
1989.  It  has  the  endorsement  of  leading 
Governors,  mayors,  and  other  public  of- 
ficials along  with  the  major  organlat- 
tions  representing  them,  and  the  strong 
support  of  citizen  groups  devoted  to  the 
public  interest.  It  has  broad  bipartisan 
backing  and  tbe  full  support  of  this  ad- 
ministration. 


Three  days  of  hearings  were  held  by 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. On  December  3,  1970,  the  bill  was 
reported  unanimously  to  the  full  com- 
mittee witli  a  number  of  perfecting  and 
other  amendments,  all  of  which  were 
approved  by  the  full  committee. 

The  principal  changes  from  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill  are  designed  to  prevent 
problems  in  State  and  Icxal  relationships 
which  have  emerged  in  other  federally 
assisted  programs.  They  provide  a  more 
definitive  and  equitable  framework  for 
States  and  localities  to  seek  and  obtain 
assistance  provided  under  this  legisla- 
tion. These  changes  were  approved  by  the 
principal  organizations  representing  the 
States  and  localities,  and  have  the  full 
concurrence  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  crucial 
to  the  successful  execution  of  programs 
of  Federal  aid  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. We  have  Invested  heavily  of  our 
hopes  and  our  national  wealth  In  these 
programs.  This  year  Federal  aid  to  State 
and  local  governments  will  top  $25  bil- 
lion, and  this  amount  Is  certain  to  In- 
crease. But  this  money  will  be  wasted  if 
the  program  for  which  It  Is  used  are  not 
competenUy  administered. 

Numerous  studies  have  emphasized  the 
pressing  need  to  Improve  the  quality  and 
competence  of  persormel  at  the  State  and 
local  levels.  The  proposed  Intergovern- 
mental Persormel  Act  would  provide  the 
means  to  do  this  by. 

First,  authorizing  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  plan  and  make  Im- 
provements In  their  systems  of  persoimel 
administration; 

Second,  authorizing  the  temporary  ex- 
change of  persormel  between  and  among 
the  levels  of  government; 

Third,  transferring  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  responsibility  for  admin- 
istration of  existing  Federal  statutory 
provlsloos  requiring  merit  persormel  ad- 
ministration for  State  and  local  em- 
ployees engaged  in  certain  federally  as- 
sisted programs; 

Ftourth,  authorizing  Federal  agencies 
to  admit  State  and  local  government  of- 
ficials and  employees,  particularly  In  ad- 
ministrative, professional,  and  technical 
occupations,  to  Federal  training  pro- 
grams. 

Fifth,  authorizing  the  Civil  Service 
Commis.sion  to  make  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  other  appropriate 
organization.^  for  carrying  out  plans  for 
training  State  and  local  goverrmient  em- 
ployees, as  well  as  for  the  development  of 
fuch  plans,  and  for  Government  service 
fellowBhlps  for  employees  selected  for 
special  graduate-level  university  train- 
ing; 

Sixth,  authorizing  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission  to  Join  with  State  and  local 
governments  in  cooperative  recruitment 
and  examining  activities: 

Seventh,  giving  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  interstate  compacts  designed  to 
Improve  persormel  administration  as  well 
as  the  training  of  State  and  local  em- 
ployees; 

ESgtith,  providing  for  an  advisory 
cotmcQ  appointed  by  the  President  to  de- 
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velop  recommended  poUcles  and  sUmd- 
ard«  for  the  administration  of  Federal 
programs  for  the  Improvement  of  State 
and  local  personnel  admlnistraUon  and 
trainmg;  and 

Ninth,  dlrectUv  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  these  activities  In 
order  to  avoid  overlap  and  duplication 
or  effort  and  thus  insure  maximum  ef- 
fectiveness of  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  discuss 
the  conditions  which  have  created  the 
,  need  for  this  legislation. 

Increasing  population  and  urbaniza- 
tion to  this  country  pose  massive  prob- 
lems for  all  levels  of  government.  The 
problem  areas  are  weU  known— slums 
substandard  housing.  tralBc  congesUon' 
polluuon.  crime,  delinquency,  and  others 
with  which  we  are  all  too  familiar.  There 
are  demands  for  better  education  and 
better  roads,  hospitals,  and  programs  for 
safegvardmg  economic  and  social  secu- 
rity. 

■nie  major  burden  for  solving  these 
problems  and  meeting  these  demands 
rests  primarily  with  our  State  and  local 
governments.  But.  as  the  demands  have 
increased,  their  capacity  to  meet  them 
has  not.  Just  in  terms  of  obtaining 
enough  qualified  personnel,  the  State  and 
ocal  governments  have  a  serious  prob- 
lem on  their  hands. 

Bet«-een  1955  and  1970.  State  and  local 
government  employment  Increased  from 
4  7  million  to  almost  10  million  persons 
It  Is  estimated  that  this  total  will  in- 
crease to  11.4  million  by  1975.  Total  re- 
cruiting needs  for  these  employees,  other 
than  for  teachers,  are  estimated  at  2  5 
nUlllon  over  the  10-year  period,  or  an 
average  of  260,000  per  year.  This  Just  to 
stay  abreast  of  replacement  and  growth 
needs.  Nothing  similar  to  this  critical 
manpower  situation  has  ever  been  faced 
by  State  and  local  governments  before 
Expanded  Federal  assistance  has  ag- 
gravated personnel  problems  at  the  local 
government  level.  Federal  programs  have 
moved  local  government  Into  new  and 
complex  areas  and  programs  which  have 
seriously  challenged  the  knowledge  and 
competence  of  present  employees    Im- 
plementing such  programs  will  be  dis- 
astrous, if  we  are  not  concerned  with  the 
qualMcatloM.  abilities,  and  training  of 
the  local  government  employees  who  are 
to  run  these  programs. 

K  we  are  to  appropriate  billions  of 
doUars  each  year  to  solve  the  problems 
confronting  the  NaUon,  it  Is  surely  sensi- 
ble to  spend  a  relatively  small  sum  to  In- 
sure that  these  programs  will  be  pron- 
erty  administered. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  now  been 
considered  in  three  Congresses.  We  have 
delayed  much  too  long  in  dealing  with 
the  criucal  shortage  of  property  quail- 
fled  personnel  for  the  public  service  The 
burden  grows  constantly.  S  II  is  ta- 
tended  to  help  strengthen  State  and  local 
governments  in  their  quest  for  improved 
administration  of  these  many  programs 

l^fnJ  ^\L^^  "***  *«lr  responsl- 
bnitles  within  the  Federal  system  It 
would  do  thL<!  in  such  a  way  as  to  en- 
courage Innovation  and  allow  for  diver- 
sity on  the  part  of  State  and  local  govern- 
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ments  In  the  design,  execution,  and  man- 
agement of  their  own  systems  of  per- 
sonnel administration. 

I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words  about 
one  provision  of  8.  11  which  I  feel  will 
have  a  significant  Impact  on  the  auallty 
of  government.  I  refer  to  the  authoriza- 
tion for  temporary  perwnnel  Inter- 
change between  the  different  levels  of 
government.  This  provision  will  make  it 
possible  for  high  quality  personnel  to 
bring  fresh  thinking  to  bear  on  mutual 
problems.  It  wUl  enable  governmental 
jurisdictions  to  obtain  the  expert  help 
they  need  to  solve  a  special  problem  or 
get  a  new  program  started.  Being  able  to 
share  hard-to-get  specialists  will  work  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  all. 

For  these  reasons,  I  hope  that  the 
House  will  approve  passage  of  S.  11  as 
an  important  step  toward  improvement 
of  mtergovernmentaJ  relations  between 
the  NaUonal.  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments and  in  providing  services  demand- 
ed by  our  citizens. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myseU 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  support  the  bill 
8.  n,  as  amended.  Ahnost  every  domestic 
problem  which  we  as  a  naUon  face  puts 
unusual  burdens  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment. People  are  looking  more  and  more 
to  Oovemment  for  solutions;  solutions 
for  Inadequate  health  systems,  a  poUuted 
environment,    rising   crime   rates,   con- 
gested transportation  networks,  shortage 
of  housing— the  list  could  go  on  and  on 
The  record  of  the  VS.  Congress  and  of 
State    legislatures    In    developing    pro- 
grams to  combat  these  problems  is  a 
record  unparalleled  by  any  nation.  In 
fact  we  have  built  this  record  so  rapidly 
that,  m  the  process,  we  have  created  un- 
believable   pressures    on    the    exacuUve 
agencies  of  the  Federal,  State,  and  local 
goveromenU  to  deliver  the  services  which 
we  have  authorized  and  funded 

Now  is  the  time— indeed  it  is  far  past 
..KnT"!"'"^.*"  ^  recognize  our  respon- 
sibility to  update  Government  personnel 
admmlstratlon:  to  train  public  employ- 
ees to  become  more  proficient  in  their 
responsiblliUes:  and  to  coordinate  the 
proliferation  of  personnel  funcUons  car- 
ried out  at  each  level  of  government 

The  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
of  1970.  as  amended,  is  directed  to  these 
needs.  It  recognizes  the  Interdependency 
among  all  levels  of  government.  It  recog- 
nizes the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  leadership  in  up- 
grading Government  services.  It  is  only 
flttmg  that  we  a.ssume  this  leadership 
since  the  Federal  Oovemment  must  de- 
pend to  a  great  extent  on  the  quality  of 
personnel  at  the  State  and  local  level  to 
administer  the  grants  which  we  provide 
During  our  hearings,  we  learned  that 
state  and  local  government  employment 
rose  65  percent  between  19S5  and  19S5 
It  is  projected  that  from  1965  to  1975' 
this  employment  figure  will  rise  another 
6o  percent  to  over  12  million  employees 
State  and  local  governments  now  need 

«ri!;^n™i'  f°,^  "■'^  ^^^  y""-  over 
250.000  administrative,  professional  and 
technical  employees  alone.  ■Th\s  creates 
tremendous  problems  for  personnel  ad- 
ministrators. It  Is  clearly  in  the  national 


Interest  to  focus  much,  much  more  at- 
tention—as this  bill  does— on  the  struc- 
ture of  our  personnel  systems,  the  re- 
cruitment and  training  of  key  employees 
and  the  potential  for  better  government 
through  the  coordination  of  services 
among  the  various  levels  of  government 
To  do  less  would  be  extremely  short- 
sighted, even  irresponsible. 

This  is  a  comprehensive  bill.  The  costs 
?f  ^M  "™ral  programs  authorized  In 
the  biU  wiU  be  shared.  In  the  major  pro- 
grams, the  Federal  Government  will  con- 
tribute 75  pereent  for  the  first  3  years 
then  only  60  percent.  The  State  or  local" 
government  parUclpating  in  any  given 
program  wUl  bear  the  remainder  of  the 

The  CivU  Service  Commission  will  ad- 
iev^       ">««  programs  at  the  Federal 

foU^  P^Jor  features  of  the  bill  are  as 

fo^."*.™'  matching  grants  can  be  made 
to  States,  local  governments,  or  combl- 
naaons  of  local  governments  to  develop 
and  strengthen  their  own  systems  of  per- 
sonnel administration.  Whatever  pro- 
grams are  proposed  must  be  consistent 
with  basic  merit  principles  outlined  in 
section  2.  But  diversity  Is  allowed  and 
innovation  is  encouraged. 

totergovemmental  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination wUl  be  strengthened  through 
coopCTaUve  recruiting  and  examinC- 
interstate  compacts  for  personnel  train- 
ing and  development,  exchange  of  em- 
ployees between  levels  of  government  and 
Joint  training  efforts:   technical  asslst- 

?iJf>.!t?»  ^"""^  ''*'"  governments  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission;  and  bet- 
ter coordination  of  all  the  personnel  ad- 
ministration assistance  now  provided  by 
various  Federal  programs. 

Training  programs  for  State  and  local 
admmlstratlve.  professional,  and  technl- 
cal  employees  will  be  supported  on  a  cost- 

chance  to  develop  a  State  plan  for  these 

provide  for  the   training   of  local  em- 

hi".?"-,"  'I"'""'  *  '«»1  government 
have  unique  training  needs  not  covered 
by  the  State  plan,  then  the  local  Juris- 
=  .P"  ^^  "■'•■''  <llfMtly  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  a  training  grant 
.„  f^^™"""'*  ^°^^-  however,  go  first 
to  Uie  Governor  for  review  and  comment 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  major 
features  of  a  bill  which  I  feel  could  have 
far-reaching  effects  on  Government 
service  at  aU  leveU.  We  must  do  eve^- 
thlng  we  can  to  keep  Government  orga- 
rUzation  and  Oovemment  employees  up- 
to-date  and  compatible  with  the  ever- 
changing  demands  we  as  a  people  are 
placmg  on  our  governments. 

The  bill,  as  passed  by  the  other  body 

th^H™  h"""^.'***'  *^  «°  open-end^ 
thorizatlon.  I  feel  that  we  should  leave 
It  that  way.  Let  the  CivU  Service  Com- 
mlBslon  request  exactly  what  it  needs 
and  can  effectively  administer  TO  place 
unrealistic  levels  of  authorization  would 
only  give  the  SUtes  and  local  govern- 
ments something  to  complain  about  if 
Congress  funded  these  programs  at  lower 
levels. 
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The  Civil  Service  Commission  Indi- 
cated to  the  committee  that  it  expected 
to  request  about  $20  million  the  first 
year.  $30  million  the  second  and  could 
conceivably  be  expanded  to  upwards  of 
$40  million  several  years  from  now.  I  be- 
lieve these  are  reasonable  figures  for  the 
Improved  quality  of  Government  services 
which  we  should  expect. 

As  our  distinguished  Ctuiirman  indi- 
cated, this  bill  was  not  without  problems 
when  It  was  sent  over  from  the  other 
body.  Credit  is  due  to  many  Individuals 
who  were  Instrumental  in  finally  getting 
the  city,  county,  and  State  people  to 
agree  on  new  language  for  certain  sec- 
tions. The  new  language  Incorporated  In 
the  committee  bill  is  completely  accept- 
able to  the  Administration  as  well.  And 
we  understand  that  the  other  body  Is 
willing  to  accept  the  amended  bill  so  that 
a  conference  will  not  be  necessary. 

One  question  which  was  naturally 
raised  in  our  committee  is  the  extent  to 
which  teachers  and  other  educational 
personnel  are  Included  In  the  bill.  Let 
it  be  clear  that  this  bill  is  directed  at  ad- 
ministrative, professional,  and  technical 
employees  working  In  Government  agen- 
cies— people  in  the  "management  core" 
of  each  level  of  government. 

It  is  possible  for  a  Oovemor  or  a  chief 
executive  of  a  local  government  unit  to 
Include  In  his  proposal  provisions  for  Im- 
proving the  personnel  administration  of 
public  educational  institutions  and  pro- 
visions for  training  certain  management 
personnel  of  public  schools  or  Institutions 
of  higher  learning.  In  no  case,  however, 
would  the  Civil  Service  Commission  be 
allowed  to  make  grants  which  duplicate 
the  programs  already  offered  under  other 
legislation.  Teaehliijg  personnel  per  se 
will  not  be  assisted  imder  either  title  n 
or  title  m. 

Under  title  IV,  which  provides  for  ex- 
change of  government  employees,  it  is 
possible  for  employees  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity to  be  temporarily  assigned  to  a 
government  executive  agency,  and  vice 
versa.  These  arrangements  are  made  be- 
tween the  relevant  organizations  and 
would  not  consume  any  of  the  Federal 
funds  authorized  under  this  bill. 

Another  question  which  was  raised  In 
committee  is  the  opportunity  for  organi- 
zations other  than  government  organiza- 
tions to  receive  grants  for  training  gov- 
ernment employees  and  officials.  I  believe 
we  have  amended  Section  304  to  satisfy 
our  concerns.  According  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission,  there  are  a  handful  of 
organizations  and  professional  associa- 
tions which  already  provide  training  as- 
sistance to  government.  These  groups 
sometimes  have  training  expertise  in  cer- 
tain specific  areas  which  Is  not  available 
within  the  government. 

The  way  we  amended  this  section,  the 
Government  personnel  system  will  be 
required  to  provide  the  desired  training 
if  It  is  capable  and  able  to  do  so.  Any 
outside  organization  must  have  a  re- 
quest from  a  State  or  local  government 
before  its  proposal  for  a  grant  can  be 
considered.  Finally,  in  this  regard.  It  Is 
important  to  remember  that  one  of  the 
main  themes  of  this  bill  Is  to  strengthen 
the  Oovemment  personnel  systems.  We 
should  depend  on  them  first.  The  capac- 


ity of  Oovemment  to  provide  employee 
training  will  develop  best  when  it  Is  used 
and  challenged  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this 
bill,  which  has  t^kea  S  yeara  to  get 
this  close  to  final  passage,  vrtll  result  in 
new  measures  of  excellence  in  govern- 
ment service.  The  administration  strong- 
ly endorses  it.  The  associations  repre- 
senting the  cities,  the  counties,  and  the 
States  strongly  endorse  it.  I  urge  the 
House  to  pass  the  bill  as  reported  by  our 
committee  and  express  the  hope  that  the 
Senate  can  In  turn  agree  to  our  language 
and  send  it  on  to  the  President  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

This  bill  has  been  a  long  time  coming. 
I  think  It  has  been  worth  the  wait 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota,  have  done  well  in  hav- 
ing straightened  out  the  problems  dealt 
with  In  this  blU. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
interest  In  this  legislation  on  the  local 
and  State  level  In  Wisconsin  and  U  Is 
well  we  have  this  bill  before  us  today, 
and  I  hope  It  is  promptly  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  'Mra.  Oitzrai)  Is 
recognized. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  wIU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  question  vrith  respect  to  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  for  bet- 
ter than  8  years. 

One  of  the  things  I  am  wondering 
about  is  discussed  on  page  19  of  the  com- 
mittee report  and  it  has  to  do  with 
the  assignment  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees. 

I  am  Just  wondering  if  we  could  get  an 
explanation  as  to  the  local  responsibility 
that  can  flow  from  this  type  of  arrange- 
ment whereas  a  State  employee  Is  as- 
signed to  the  Federal  Oovemment — and 
even  though  the  committee  report  says 
It  would  be  on  a  limited  basis  and  that  Ir- 
regardless  of  the  merit  provisions  of  the 
civil  service  laws  that  he  shall  not  have 
an  equal  footlne  with  the  regular  merit 
service  employee — still  in  the  report 
there  Is  a  dl.-^cusslon  of  how  the  local  and 
State  government  shall  pay  Into  his  re- 
tirement fund — I  mean  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment would  pay  for  It  if  the  State 
and  local  government  unit  either  fails  or 
refuses  to  continue  to  pay  Into  his  re- 
tirement fund  and  Insurance  fund. 

It  seems  to  me  this  Is  inviting  the 
State  and  local  government  units  to  do 
exactly  that  and  to  let  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment pay  for  it. 

Is  there  some  explanation  that  could 


enlighten  me  a  little  further  than  the 
committee  report  does  on  page  18? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  would  aay, 
first  of  all,  this  is  a  cooperative  venture 
and  its  success  will  be  determined  on  the 
degree  of  cooperation  between  the  various 
units  of  government. 

The  bill  is  very  clear,  saying  that  no 
person  shall  be  eligible  for  duplicate 
benefits — Federal,  State,  or  local.  It  has 
to  be  one  or  the  other. 

As  far  as  the  possibility  of  shifting  the 
burden,  if  I  understand  the  gentleman's 
question  correctly — shifting  the  financial 
burden  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
the  States — we  would  hope  this  would  not 
be  the  case,  and  that  the  States  would 
continue  to  meet  their  responsibilities  as 
before. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yldd  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
also  like  to  add  to  what  the  gentlewoman 
has  Just  said,  the  observation  that  on 
page  95  of  the  bill,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  employer's  contribution  in  the 
event  of  the  circumstances  suggested  by 
the  gentleman  were  to  occur,  may  be 
made  from  the  appropriations  of  the  ex- 
ecutive agency  concerned — ^whlch  is  not 
the  same  as  "shall"  and  therefore 
I  would  hope  that  that  would  represent 
some  warning  to  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments who  are  concerned,  te  resolve 
their  problems  In  the  manner  described 
by  the  gentleman,  and  that  they  will 
not  find  their  purpose  achieved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of  the  bill 
now  before  us  the  Intergovernmental 
Personnel  Act  of  1970, 1  believe  that  this 
legislation  will  enable  us  to  InltUte  a 
program  to  strengthen  the  Federal  sys- 
tem at  Its  most  crucial  point — the  qtml- 
Ity  of  the  men  and  women  administer- 
ing the  many  tasks  of  modem  govem- 
ment. 

I  commend  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Special  Education  Subcommittee. 
Mrs.  Obeen,  for  her  statement  and  hope 
this  measure  will  win  strong  support 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  statistics  on  the 
growth  of  employment  in  the  public  sec- 
tor in  the  past  quarter  century  are  stag- 
gering, and  it  is  clear  that  the  pace  will 
not  diminish  in  the  future. 

It  is  a  fact  that  by  far  the  fastest  rising 
rate  of  government  employment  Is  at  the 
State  and  local  levels,  despite  the  fre- 
quent cries  about  the  oversized  Federal 
bureaucracy.  In  the  next  S  years.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  a  quarter  million  trained 
persons  will  have  to  be  hired  by  regional 
governments  each  year.  By  1975.  12  mil- 
lion will  be  employed  in  State  and  local 
administrations,  as  compared  to  about  a 
third  that  number  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

It  is  evident  too  that  with  the  growing 
complexity  of  the  proUems  we  face,  the 
professional  background  of  the  persons 
administering  programs  is  of  vital  im- 
portance. The  challenges  faced  by  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  are  tremendous 
now,  and  they  are  growing.  Day-to-day 
confrontations  with  the  baffling  demands 
of  our  time — air  and  water  pollution. 
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waate  dlspoaal,  law  enforcement,  urban 
planning,  education  reform,  coping  with 
high  unemployment — are  dally  facets  of 
Ufe  for  modem  day  administrators.  We 
can  no  longer  make  the  vague  assump- 
tion that  these  problems  will  solve  them- 
selves. In  testimony  before  our  subcom- 
mittee, numerous  witnesses  told  us  of  the 
crttleal  need  for  adequately  prepared 
men  and  women  at  the  Btate,  county, 
and  community  levels.  We  cannot  expect 
the  great  commitments  of  this  decade  to 
be  transformed  into  results  by  them- 
selves, though  we  often  .seem  to  presume 
they  can.  We  need  to  have  trained  and 
educated  women  at  every  level  of  gov- 
ernment— State  and  local  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral— If  we  are  to  make  good  on  these 
commitments. 

It  Is  significant  that  American  busi- 
ness has  never  pursued  so  haphazard  an 
employment  and  training  policy.  In 
many  businesses  It  is  now  common  to 
send  a  man  for  retraining  eoni«es  two 
and  three  times  during  his  career,  so  fast 
do  the  demands  upon  a  competent  em- 
ployee change.  With  the  enactment  of 
S.  11,  we  will  adopt  a  corresponding  at- 
titude toward  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  next  decade,  it  Is 
estimated  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
allocate  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
trillion  dollars  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities in  various  forms  of  as.siatance. 
Certainly  no  one  wants  so  vast  a  sum  to 
be  subject  to  wastage  and  InelBolent  uae. 
Yet  we  run  that  risk  if  we  do  not  take 
steps  to  assure  the  quality  of  those  who 
will  have  the  responsibility  of  adminis- 
tering these  funds.  Unquestionably,  this 
legislation  will  enable  us  to  meet  these 
needs  in  the  context  of  a  strong  and 
flexible  federal  system. 

Mr  Speaker.  S.  11  approaches  these 
problems  in  several  ways.  It  offers  the 
opportunity  for  State  and  local  adminis- 
trations to  exchange  personnel  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment  on  a  temporary 
basis.  It  directs  the  ClvD  Service  Com- 
mission to  coordinate  the  various  per- 
sonnel training  programs  so  that  we  will 
avoid  duplication  and  overlapping. 

S.  11  establishes  a  Presidentlally  ap- 
pointed advisory  council  to  study  and 
make  recommendations  tor  improving 
the  quality  of  public  administration  at 
State  and  local  levels  of  government,  and 
for  aiding  such  governments  In  training 
their  professional.  adminlstratlTe,  and 
technical  employees  and  offlclals. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  author- 
izes grants  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  various  related  organizations 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  and  carry- 
ing out  training  programs  for  govern- 
ment employees.  Alio.  S.  11  establLshes  a 
government  service  fellowship  program 
for  State  and  local  government  person- 
nel. 

■nirough  another  provision,  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  wUl  Join  on  a  shared 
cost  basis  with  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  cooperative  recruiting  and  ex- 
amining activities. 

Finally,  a.  li  authorizes  grants  to 
State  and  local  governments  on  a  match- 
ing basis  to  help  ofr.i!et  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  programs  and 
projects  to  strengthen  the  personnel  ad- 
ministration of  such  governments. 
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So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  The  future  of 
our  federal  system  may  well  depend  on 
our  doing  so. 

Mr.  CJONZALEZ.  From  a  purely  prac- 
tical standpoint,  however,  I  wonder  what 
this  is  going  to  lead  us  into  from  a  legal 
standpoint.  For  example,  under  a  section 
of  the  bill  which,  I  believe,  appears  on 
pages  94  or  95,  there  is  reference  to  pay- 
ment for  compensation  due  to  hijuries 
while  an  employee  Is  assigned  to  Federal 
employment.  The  bill  would  make  it  the 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  Involved  a 
legal  question  that  has  many  ultimate 
ramlQcations,  and  I  am  merely  wonder- 
ing if  that  was  checked  out.  I  am  sure  it 
must  have  been.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  explanation. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Did  the  gen- 
tleman say  page  94  or  page  95. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Well,  it  may  not  be  in 
the  bill  sequence,  but  referring  to  page 
19  of  the  report,  the  following  language 
appears: 

SulxMcUon  (d)  provldM  that  a  StaK  or 
local  goTemment  employe*  serving  on  de- 
tail or  under  Federal  appointment  who  Is 
disabled  or  dies  ee  e  result  at  personal  In- 
Jury  siutalned  while  In  the  performance  oS 
official  duty  la  to  t>e  tre«ted  as  a  Federal  em- 
ployee lor  oQ-the-Job  injury  compenjiatlDn 
benefits. 
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What  I  have  reference  to  is  whether  or 
not  the  full  legal  implications  of  thla  dual 
arrangement,  of  a  State  employee  as- 
signed to  Federal  employment,  has  been 
explored  by  the  legal  counsel  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mre.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes;  it  haa 
been  explored  very  carefully  to  be  sure 
that  they  do  not  get  both.  It  seems  to 
me  the  provision  is  Justlfled  If  a  per- 
son, wlio  is  on  leave  and  working  for  a 
Federal  agency,  is  injured.  I  suspect  that 
these  would  be  very,  very  rare  cases.  It 
is  not  unreasonable  then  for  the  Federal 
Oovemment  to  provide  benefits. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  But  notwithstanding 
the  disclaimer  of  the  bill  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  merit  system  category  of  the 
employee,  It  would  seem  to  me  that  If  a 
lawsuit  were  to  result,  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  employee  qualified 
within  the  fuU  definition  of  Inderal  em- 
ployment, whether  or  not.  In  the  light  of 
some  of  the  experiences  we  have  had  with 
the  CCC  in  the  depression  and  WPA-re- 
lated  contractual  Jobs  durlne  the  depres- 
sion. thi£  has  fully  l>een  explored. 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  This  has  been 
fully  explored,  and  it  Is  the  Intent  of  the 
bill  to  have  the  Federal  Oovemment  pro- 
vide the  benefits,  if  he  is  assigned 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  And  it  is  the  Intent  of 
the  committee  not  really  to  open  up  the 
full  panoply  to  Federal  employment,  its 
benefits  and  prerogatives. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  That  la  right 
That  is  right. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
Natthui)  .  The  Chair  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  that 
her  unanimous-consent  request  will 
take  eare  of  the  statement  of  the  chalr- 
ym  of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Piwoms).  As  the 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  knows,  under 
the  nile  adopted  2  years  ago.  the  Joint 


Committee  on  Printing  wfll  not  permit 
an  individual  request.  But  the  gentle- 
woman is  correct  in  her  unanljnous-con- 
sent  requett. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr 
DzLLnreicK) . 

Mr.  DELLESfBACK.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
legislative  history  on  this  measure.  I 
would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  from  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  GaiDi)  a  question  concerning 
the  interpretation  of  section  aog  of  Oje 
bill  before  us. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
knows,  this  section  states  that  it  trans- 
fers to  the  Civil  Service  Commiaslon  all 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Health,  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  and  Labor  under 
certain  listed  statutes,  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  the  prescription  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis  where  grant- 
in-aid  programs  are  concerned. 

Is  my  Interpretation  of  this  provi- 
sion correct,  that  the  language  trans- 
fers to  the  Civil  Service  Commisalon  un- 
der those  listed  statutes  only  the  author- 
ity to  prescribe  and  promulgate  stand- 
ards on  a  merit  basis  and  not  the  basic 
departmental  responsibilities  for  se- 
curing State  compliance  with  the  statute 
standards  and  determining  whether  the 
standard  has  been  met? 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes.  If  my  col- 
league will  yield,  and  if  my  colleague 
from  Oregon  will  note,  on  page  72  in  sub- 
paragraph (4)  it  Is  the  purpose,  and  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  interpretation 
of  this  language,  to  transfer  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  only  the  powers, 
functions,  and  duties  of  the  respective 
Secretaries  that  relate  to  the  prescription 
or  promulgation  of  such  standards  on  a 
merit  basis.  The  responsibilities  of  assur- 
ing and  detcrmlninK  compliance  with 
these  standards  is  retained  by  each  de- 
partment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  will 
.vield  for  the  purpose  of  the  same  inquiry, 
is  my  interpretation  of  that  provlaion 
correct  insofar  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mlnneeotaknows  it  to  be? 

Mr.  QDIE.  I  would  jay  the  gentleman's 
Interpretation  Is  correct  as  Is  the  answer 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon.  The  re- 
sponsibilities for  assuring  and  determin- 
ing compliance  with  these  standards  Is 
retained  by  each  department.  It  Is  the 
only  way  their  programs  could  function 
properly. 

However,  on  page  75.  In  subsection  (b) 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  also  has  the 
responsibility  to  advise  the  Federal  agen- 
cies and  recommend  and  coordinate  with 
them  in  the  taking  of  any  action  by  the 
Federal  agency  as  the  Commission  con- 
siders will  most  effectively  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  title.  So  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  that  if  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  finds  that  a  State  Is 
not  in  compliance  with  the  standards  or 
determines  Itself  that  the  standard  has 
not  been  met,  if  such  be  the  ease,  they 
have  the  responsibility  to  advise  the  Fed- 
eral agency,  bat  the  Federal  agency  >^*^r 
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the  responsibility,  as  indicated  in  his 
question,  of  assuring  and  determining 
that  compliance. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  QREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Poact) . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be 
interested  In  having  an  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  provisions  on  page  71 
transferring  fimctlons  and  powers  and 
duties  from  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire 
in  connection  with  the  Food  Stamp  Act 
to  the  new  Commission.  Would  you  give 
us  some  explanation  of  Just  what  Is  done? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  I  could  re- 
state or  reemphasize  what  I  said  a  mo- 
ment ago  In  answer  to  the  question  asked 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon,  this  transfers  only  the  powers 
and  functions  and  duties  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  relation  to  the  prescrip- 
tion of  personnel  standards  on  a  merit 
basis.  It  does  not  transfer  the  compliance 
or  any  other  powers  or  functions  or  du- 
ties he  has  under  the  Food  Stamp  Act. 

Mr.  POAGL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  (Oregon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  S.  11. 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill,  as 
amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter  on  the  bill  Jnst  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arlington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendments  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.B.  lS30d.  An  act  to  authorlae  VS.  par- 
ticipation in  increases  In  the  resources  of 
certain  Intemntlonal  financial  Institutions. 
to  provide  for  an  annua]  audit  of  the  Ex- 
chsjQge  Stabilization  Fund  by  the  General 
Accounting  Oifice,  and  for  otiier  purpoeee. 


MODIPYINO  AMMUNITION  RECORD- 
KEEPING  REQUIREMENTS 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  'HJl. 
14233)  to  modify  ammunition  record- 
keeping requirements,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
HJi.    I4»3 
A  Mil  to  modify  ammunition  reooidlceeping 
requirements 

Be  «  enacted  by  tht  Senate  and  Haute 
of  Jtepresentarlcej  o/  tht  Vnltei  State*  of 


America  in  Congreat  oseembJed.  Tbmx  sec- 
tion il83(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1854  (relating  to  records)  Is  amended  by 
inserting  ".23  caUber  rlmfire  ammunition," 
after  "rlfiee  generally  available  in  oom* 
mere*.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.     BYRNES     of     Wisconsin.     Mr. 
'  Speaker,  I  demand  a  second. 
p*ai.T*MTWTaaT  zNQtnar 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  opposed  to  the  bill,  and  does 
he  qualify  as  a  second? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  opposed  to  the 
bin? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  opposed  to 
the  bill? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  qualifies. 

Without  obJecUcm,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Choir  will  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  for  20  minutes  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Weaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  14233  would  exempt 
.22-caliber  rim  fire  ammunition  from  the 
reporting  requirements  of  the  Gim  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968.  This  bill  is  supported 
bath  by  the  Justice  Department  and  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

I  would  call  to  the  attention  of  Mem- 
bers that  we  are  dealing  here  with  an 
ammunition  that  is  the  largest  volume 
ammunition  sold:  some  4.5  billion 
rounds  of  ammunition  every  year,  and 
acme  30  million  Individual  sales  of 
ammunition. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
a  proTlston  of  the  Oun  Control  Act 
made  It  unlawful  for  a  sporting  goods 
dealer  or  other  licensee  under  the  act  to 
sell  ammunition  without  making  a  rec- 
ord showing  the  name.  age.  and  resi- 
dence of  the  purchaser.  Another  provi- 
sion of  the  act  requires  all  licensees  to 
maintain  such  records  of  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  ammunition  as  may  be 
provided  by  regulations.  The  Treasury 
Department's  regulations  require  a  li- 
censee who  sells  anmiunition  to  record, 
first:  The  date  of  the  transaction;  sec- 
ond, the  name  of  the  manufacturer,  the 
caliber,  gage,  or  type  of  component,  and 
the  quantity  of  ammunition  transferred: 
third,  the  name  and  address  and  date  of 
birth  of  the  purchaser:  and.  fourth,  the 
method  used  by  the  Uoensee  to  establish 
the  IdHitity  of  the  purchaser. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Oun  Control 
Act  of  198S  was  originally  passed.  It 
broadly  Included  all  manner  of  ammunl- 
Uoo.  sporting  and  nonsportlng.  Last  year. 
In  Public  Law  91-128.  however,  the  Con- 
gress wisely  excepted  and  exempted  cer- 
tain sporting-type  ammunition  from 
these  reporting  requlnments:  namely. 
Ont,  shotgun  ammunition;  second,  am- 


munition suitable  for  use  only  in  lUes 
generally  available  in  commerce;  and 
third,  component  parts  of  such  ammu- 
nition. This  exemption  for  sporting-type 
ammunition  was  in  recognition  of  the 
tremendous  volume  of  sales  of  such  am- 
munition sold  to  sportsmen  for  legiti- 
mate purposes  such  as  hunting,  target 
shooting,  and  other  sporting  activity. 
More  significantly,  Mr.  Speaker,  however, 
it  was  in  recognition  of  the  fact — docu- 
mented by  the  experience  of  the  respon- 
sible executive  departments  of  Govern- 
ment— that  retards  of  voluminous  sales 
of  sporting-type  ammunition  were  ab- 
solutely useless  to  law  enforcement 
officials. 

Today,  we  have  before  the  House  a 
bill,  HJR.  14233.  to  provide  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  the  sporting-type  excepticm  or 
exemption  to  .22-caliber  rlmllre  ammu- 
nition. An  exemption  lor  this  type  of  am- 
munition should  have  been  InfJuded  In 
the  the  original  Oim  Control  Act  of  1968 
and  certainly  in  the  exemption  for 
sporting-type  ammunition  enacted  last 
year.  The  .32-callber  rlmfire  ammunition 
is  the  most  popular  type  sporting  ammu- 
nition in  the  world.  More  of  it  is  sold  an- 
nually than  any  other  kind. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  experience 
of  tile  executive  departments  responsi- 
ble for  law  enforcement  confirms  and 
substantiates  the  Justification  and  actual 
need  for  exempting  .22-oallber  rlmfire 
ammunition  from  the  reporting  require- 
ments of  present  law.  Both  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  favor  this  bill.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  went  Into 
this  matter  very  thoroughly,  and  our  In- 
terrogation of  the  departmental  repre- 
sentatives was  very  searching  and  In 
considerable  depth.  The  representative 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  aJBrma- 
Uvely  stated  in  response  to  our  question- 
ing that — 

llkere  Is  not  a  single  known  Instanoe,  as 
we  have  learned  from  our  discusslonfi  with 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  with  the  fire- 
arms people  there,  not  a  single  known  In- 
stance where  any  of  this  record  keeping  has 
led  to  a  successful  Inveetlgatlon  and  prose- 
cution of  a  crime. 

The  rqireeentaUve  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  likewise  stated  that  he 
knew  of  no  Instance  where  any  of  the 
recordkeeping  provisions  relating  to 
sporting-type  ammtmlUon,  including  .22- 
caUber  rlmfire  ammimltion.  had  been 
helpful  In  law  enforcement. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  present  law, 
which  requires  the  burdensome  registra- 
tion of  sales  of  billions  of  rounds  of  M- 
callber  rimfire  ammunition  may  have  an 
actual  deleterious  effect  on  law  enforoe- 
ment.  The  Department  of  the  Treasury's 
representative  before  the  committee 
stated  that  because  of  the  volimie  of 
transactions  In  this  ammunition,  the 
recordkeeping  requirements  have  be- 
come so  burdensome  that  they  tend  to 
detract  from  the  enforcement  of  other 
provisions  of  the  firearms  laws. 

In  essence,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  not 
only  Is  the  pending  bill  a  logical  appli- 
cation of  the  present  exemption  for 
sporting-type  ammunition  enacted  last 
year,  but  its  enactment  would  be  a  posi- 
tive contribution  to  effective  law  en- 
forcement. It  is  entirely  consistent  with 
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the  objectives  of  the  sporting-type  am- 
munition exemption  provided  last  year  in 
that  It  will  relieve  the  law  enforcement 
agencies,  sporting  goods  dealers  and 
American  sportsmen  from  unreasonable 
burdens  relating  to  the  purchase  of 
sporting-type  ammunition.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  continues  protecting  the 
public  safety  by  retaining  recordlceeping 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  pur- 
chase of  ammunition  designed  primarily 
for  handguns,  and  It  does  not  affect  ex- 
isting controls  of  Interstate  shipments 
and  sales  of  ammunition  of  any  tyjje  by  a 
licensee  to  certain  classes  of  people  such 
as  Juveniles,  drug  addicts,  felons,  and 
others  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Gun  Control  Act  of  1968. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Spealcer,  let  me  re- 
iterate that  the  enactment  of  this  UU, 
by  eliminating  an  exercise  In  futility  of 
recordJceeping,  would  make  a  positive 
contribution  to  effective  law  enforce- 
ment. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  emphasize 
the  bin  enjoys  the  full  support  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury.  Not  one  voice  was  raised 
against  the  careful  consideration  given 
the  measure  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
•nd  Means.  It  is  truly  a  law  and  order 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  urge  its  approval 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  has  20  minutes,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  respond  to  questions  under  his 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  point  I  want  to 
make  is  what  I  had  hoped  to  bring  out 
earlier  from  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Ullman).  when  the  gentleman 
would  not  yield,  that  no  hearings  were 
held  on  this  bill,  no  public  hearings. 
There  is  no  hearing  record  available  for 
our  Inspection  and  there  is  not  the  usual 
letter  from  any  department  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  bill. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make 
is  that  the  only  reporting  requirements 
in  the  act — the  only  reporting  require- 
ments— are  the  name,  address,  and  age 
of  the  purchaser.  The  other  requirements 

are  not 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Bitr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  I  will  not  yield  at  this 
point.  The  gentleman  would  not  yield 
to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  reporting  re- 
quirements that  the  gentleman  earlier 
referred  to  are  in  the  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Treasury.  Now.  those  can 
be  changed  by  the  Treasury.  They  were 
issued  by  the  Treasury,  and  they  can  be 
changed  by  the  Treasury.  The  only  re- 
quirements in  the  act.  and  I  will  repeat 
this,  Is  that  the  purchaser  of  ammu- 
nition of  this  type  give  his  name,  ad- 
dress, and  age.  Now,  that  is  certainly  not 
burdensome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  bill  is  passed  it  will 
be  the  first  weakening  of  the  great  Oim 
Control  Act  of  1988  so  far  as  handguns 
are  concerned. 


There  was  tremendous  popular  outcry 
in  1968  about  the  ease  with  which  guns 
and  ammunition  could  be  sold  In  this 
country,  following  the  tragic  deaths  of 
Robert  P.  Kermedy  and  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr. 

It  was  only  as  a  result  of  that  outcry 
that  we  finally  got  some  modest  legisla- 
tion in  this  field.  Then  last  year  public 
Interest  began  to  wane  and  there  was 
a  weak«ilng  of  the  bill  in  relation  to 
shotgun  and  other  ammunition.  It  was 
carefully  debated  in  the  other  body  what 
the  coverage  of  that  exemption  should 
be.  whether  it  should  go  to  .22-rlmflre 
ammunition  as  well  as  shotgun  ammuni- 
tion. And  the  gentleman  who  led  the  fight 
against  its  Inclusion  was  Senator  Edwabd 
Kknnidt.  This  was  appropriate  because 
it  was  a  .22-rimflre  caliber  bullet  that 
killed  Senator  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  I  have 
checked  that  fact  with  the  FBI,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

The  committee  report  refers  only  to 
sporting  ammunition,  but  we  are  talking 
here  about  ammunition  to  be  used  in  pis- 
tols as  well  as  rifles.  In  stores  near  here, 
you  can  buy — and  we  have  checked  this — 
various  models  of  pistols  that  use  .22- 
caliber  rlmflre  ammunition.  So  tills  is  a 
handgun  ammunition  proposal. 

As  I  have  said,  there  were  no  hearings 
on  ttie  bill.  No  one  was  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  against  It,  and  we  do 
not  know  officially  wiiat  the  position  of 
the  department  is.  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment may  say  they  are  against  it,  but 
the  Treasury  Department  could  reduce 
90  percent  of  the  reporting  requirements 
by  changing  its  own  regiilatlons. 

We  ought  to  have  hearings  on  this  leg- 
islation. Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  legislation 
that  will  have  an  enormous  impact  on 
the  people  of  tills  country.  They  want 
strict  gun-control  legislation — at  least 
they  do  in  my  district.  1  know.  This  Is 
chipping  away  at  the  Job  we  did  in  1968. 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
House  and  of  our  New  York  delegation, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary    (Mr.  Cku.er). 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  spent  months 
and  months  in  session  and  to  prepare 
the  Gun  Control  Act  for  enactment,  and 
now  we  see  our  work  being  destroyed 
gradually  by  these  amendments. 

This  is  Uie  second  time  an  amend- 
ment has  been  offered  to  weaken  and 
to  crumble  the  Gun  Control  Act  which 
we  passed  2  years  ago. 

What  is  the  recordkeeping  that  the 
statute  requires?  It  is  very  simple.  There 
is  nothing  intricate  about  it.  The  statute 
requires  the  dealer  to  obtain  the  name, 
age,  and  residence  of  the  purchaser. 
These  can  be  verified  from  a  draft  card, 
or  a  drivers'  license.  Prudent  commer- 
cial businessmen  require  nothing  less  to 
cash  a  personal  check. 

Now  why  should  records  be  kept  of 
ammunition  purchases?  Unless  there  are 
some  controls  over  ammunition,  there 
can  be  no  control  over  firearms  such  as 
revolvers  and  pistols.  Without  ammuni- 
tion the  gun  is  about  as  useless  as  a  scab- 
bard without  a  sword. 

Tliere  is  no  hardship,  none  wliatso- 
ever  In  asking  these  simple  queetloDs. 


Now  this  amendment  to  the  Gun  Control 
Act  comes  forward  to  eliminate  record- 
keeping with  reference  to  .22  caliber  rlm- 
flre ammunition  which  Is  interchange- 
able for  rifles  and  revolvers  and  hand- 
guns. It  may  be  used  sometimes  for  sport- 
ing purposes.  But  the  ammunition  is 
also  used  in  handguns  for  no  sporting 
or  recreational  purpose.  It  is  used  for 
crime  and  for  personal  assault. 

What  kind  of  a  gun  was  It  that  killed 
Robert  Keimedy?  It  was  a  revolver  with 
a  .22  caliber  rimflre  bullet — that  is  what 
killed  Robert  Kennedy.  Many  other 
murders  have  been  committed  with  that 
kind  of  bullet.  Yet.  the  bUl  fHJl.  14233) 
would  do  away  with  any  recordkeeping 
requirements. 

There  are  approximately  100  million 
guns  In  private  hands  in  this  country. 
How  in  the  world  are  you  going  to  be 
able  to  exercise  any  control  over  the  use 
of  those  guns  in  the  possession  of  all 
kinds  of  people  unless  you  regulate  the 
acquisition  of  ammunition. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968  pro- 
hibits the  sale  of  ammunition  to  mental 
incompetents,  to  know  felons,  to  drug 
addicts  and  to  other  irresponsible  per- 
sons. It  prohibits  the  sale  of  rifle  ammu- 
nition to  persons  under  18;  and  revolver 
ammunition  to  persons  under  21. 

But  the  amendment  proposed  by  HJl. 
14233  would  eliminate  recordkeeping  re- 
quirements for  .22  caliber  ammunition 
and  render  these  prohibitions  unenforce- 
able. 

Recordkeeping  deters  those  who  can- 
not legally  buy  ammunition.  It  also  re- 
quires those  who  sell  ammunition  to 
exercise  a  higher  degree  of  care  in  am- 
munition transactions. 

One  way  of  reducing  the  potential 
danger  from  the  100  million  privately 
owned  firearms  is  to  regulate  ammuni- 
tion transactions.  Moreover,  ammunition, 
transactions  data  will  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  information  necessary  to  de- 
termine whether  further  legislation  is  in 
fact  required. 

As  to  the  question  of  the  value  of  am- 
munition recordkeeping  for  the  purposes 
of  law  enforcement?  Let  me  tell  you  some 
interesting  facts. 

The  Gun  Control  Act  has  been  effec- 
tive only  since  December  16.  1968.  The 
opinions  expressed  by  the  Treasury  of- 
flcials  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  as  thev  have  been  exemplifled  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  cannot — and 
I  repeat — cannot  be  substantiated  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  limited  experience.  We  are 
not  even  told  the  names  of  the  gentlemen 
from  the  Treasury  Department  and  we 
are  not  even  told  the  names  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Department  of  Justice 
who  made  this  kind  of  statement  There 
were  no  public  hearings  on  this  bill.  A  bill 
as  Important  as  this  should  have  had 
hearings  and  I  am  not  saying  this  in 
derogation  of  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon  when  I  say  that. 
A  survey  by  a  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee of  ammunition  recordkeeping 
in  two  nearby  Maryland  gun  shops  reveal 
that  known  felons  and  those  with  crim- 
inal arrest  records  have  gone  outside  the 
District  of  Columbia,  where  they  cannot 
legally  buy  snununitlon  in  order  to  buy 
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bullets  for  their  illegally  possessed  flre- 
aims. 

A  spot  check  made  by  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  for  a  period  of  October  1968  to 
October  1969.  of  two  nearby  Maryland 
stores  revealed  that  approximately  21 
percent  of  all  District  of  Columbia  pur- 
chasers iiad  arrest  records. 

One  of  the  purchasers  had  previously 
been  convicted  of  murder — and  another 
liad  previously  been  convicted  of  rape — 
and  two  for  grand  larceny,  one  for  armed 
robbery,  another  for  burglary,  and  two 
for  housebrealdng. 

Their  criminal  records  were  easily  re- 
vealed by  an  FBI  check.  That  Informa- 
tion sut>sequently  was  turned  over  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  Department, 
to  enalde  it  to  enforce  the  District  law 
against  unUcensed  firearms  possession. 
Such  is  one  illustration  of  the  law  in- 
forcement  value  of  ammunition  record- 
keeping. 

I  hope,  therefore.  Members  of  the 
House  that  because  of  the  facts  that  have 
just  been  related  to  you  and  because  of 
the  fact  that  we  need  to  .strengthen  and 
not  weaken  the  Gun  Control  Act  of  1968 
that  you  will  vote  this  biU  (HJi.  14233  > 
down. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognlaes 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Ull- 

HAH). 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

It  lias  been  said  that  we  did  not  re- 
ceive communications  from  the  depart- 
ments downtown.  On  the  contrary,  the 
fact  is  we  have  written  communications 
from  the  Deputy  Attorney  General, 
signed  by  Mr.  Kleindlenst,  and  from  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury,  signed  by 
the  Acting  General  Counsel.  Mr.  Englert. 
in  support  of  the  legislation  that  is  tie- 
fore  us.  We  have  these  written  reports. 

When  we  considered  tills  at  length  in 
the  committee  and  in  detail,  we  had  be- 
fore the  committee  personal  representa- 
tives of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Attorney  General.  At  that  time 
they  brought  their  views  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  would  also  say  in  response  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  who  Is  a  dear  friend  of  mine, 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
actually  had  long-standing  Jurisdiction 
over  tills  subject,  and  it  was  only  a  tem- 
porary lapse  in  that  Jurtsdictlan  that 
enabled  the  Judiciary  Committee  to  re- 
port out  the  gun  control  bUl  of  1968.  I 
believe  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
will  substantiate  that  statement. 

Remember,  we  are  dealing  with  am- 
munition here.  There  are  30  million  sep- 
arate sales  every  year.  4  V4  billion  rounds 
of  ammunition.  How  In  the  world  can  the 
dealers  maintain  the  records  in  the  first 
Dlace,  and  how  can  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment use  that  volume  of  information? 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  testi- 
mony before  the  committee  indicated 
clearly  that  not  one  instance  of  aiding 
in  the  solution  of  a  crime  has  tieen  re- 
corded in  tills  recordkeeping  requirement. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  NEI^KN.  It  has  already  been  sug- 
gested here  that  really  wtiat  this  bill  Is 


doing  is  straightening  out  some  of  the 
tilings  that  have  been  misdirected  really 
by  administrative  order  rather  than  to 
adhere  closely  to  what  was  the  congtes- 
sional  intent  in  the  first  place.  I  believe 
tlie  bill  seeks  to  clarify  exactly  what  we 
bad  in  mind,  and  as  well  add  provisions 
outlined  In  your  bill,  and  I  am  in  support 
.  of  your  proposal. 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
One  more  point,  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  I  stated 
before,  and  I  will  state  again,  because  the 
statement  has  been  made  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee that  this  might  in  some  way  inter- 
fere with  the  requirements  relating  to 
the  sale  of  ammunition  to  felons,  the 
mentally  Incompetent,  drug  addicts,  and 
to  juveniles,  that  tills  In  no  way  amends 
or  removes  that  provision  of  the  law. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Watts)  . 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  In  our  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  we  had  testimony  from 
the  Justice  Department,  a  representative 
of  which  appeared  personally,  and  also 
they  sent  up  a  letter.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment also  appeared  and  sent  up  a 
letter.  They  said  that  there  had  not  been 
a  single  case  hi  which  the  recordkeeping 
requirement  for  22  caliber  rlmfire 
cartridges  had  led  to  the  conviction  or 
had  even  gone  In  the  direction  of  con- 
victing anybody  who  had  committed  a 
criminal  act:  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  was  so  much  work  to  do  In  coimec- 
Uon  with  the  requirement,  it  actually 
impeded  their  efforts  to  carry  out  en- 
forcement of  the  better  parts  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  which  this  House  passed. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  ridiculous  to  put 
ttie  hundreds  of  thousands  of  merchants 
and  the  millions  of  people  who  buy  .22 
cartridges  to  this  unusual  burden  of  hav- 
ing to  register  when  registration  does  not 
accomplish  a  thing,  according  to  the 
chief  enforcement  officers  of  the  United 
States. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  anyone 
who  would  want  to  \ise  a  .22  cartridge  to 
kill  somebody.  But  I  would  venture  to 
say  only  a  relatively  small  percent  of 
the  felonies  that  are  committed  with 
guns  in  this  country  are  committed  with 
.22  cartridges,  and  If  someone  was  in- 
tent on  that  all  he  would  have  to  do  is 
to  get  sometrady  to  go  in  and  register 
and  give  him  his  shells.  It  is  ridiculous 
in  my  opinion  that  we  can  buy  b  shell 
5  or  6  inches  long  and  not  have  to  regis- 
ter or  answer  questions,  tjut  if  we  buy 
one  a  half  inch  long  we  have  all  these 
questions  to  go  through. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  tell  me  something. 
I  have  t)een  bothered  atiout  the  mention 
of  the  assassination  of  Senator  Kennedy. 
Had  the  recordkeeping  requirements  of 
the  present  law  t>een  in  effect  at  that 
time,  would  they  have  prevented  In  any 
way  that  assassination? 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  do  not  know  how  they  would 
have  prevented  In  any  way  what  hap- 


pened. Just  as  we  were  advised  tills  rec- 
ordkeeping tiBS  not  led  to  the  solution  of 
or  even  in  the  direction  of  solving  any 
one  single  crime. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  I  under- 
stand the  gun  used  in  that  assassination 
was  a  duly  registered  gun  under  the  laws 
of  the  State  of  California,  but  it  was  not 
used  by  the  registered  holder. 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing, yes. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Personally  I  hope  we  will  soon  succeed 
in  repealing  the  entire  gim  control  pro- 
\islon.  Ijecause  I  think  they  have  proved 
to  be  of  no  use  in  actual  operation.  The 
record  proves  the  Federal  gun  control 
law  is  a  failure,  and  the  Congress  should 
recognize  the  facts  and  repeal  the  entire 
measure. 

Mr.  ICBORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlK 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern 
is  along  the  same  line  posed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Smith).  I 
listened  very  carefully  to  the  arguments 
made  by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  BracHAM).  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  iMr  CJixixsi . 
Both  of  them  brought  up  the  case  of  the 
assassination  of  Rol)ert  Kennedy,  but  we 
have  not  heard  one  thing  atxnit  how  a 
record  of  the  sale  of  ammunition  to  Sir- 
hen  Sirhan  would  have  prohibited  the 
assassination  of  Robert  Kennedy.  I  think 
the  gentlemen  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Cellex  and  Mr.  Bikcrav)  should  ex- 
pound upon  this  point. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon for  having  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor.  It  is.  a  meritorious  bill,  and  I  urge 
all  Members  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Lone). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  one  of  those  who  has  an  open  mind 
on  this,  and  I  am  inclined  to  vote  for  the 
bill,  but  I  notice  in  the  report  it  says  the 
Treasury  Department  has  indicated  It 
favors  enactment  of  the  bill.  The  Justice 
Department  did  come  before  the  com- 
mittee. Did  the  Justice  Department  favor 
the  enactment  or  oppose  the  enactment 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment, if  memory  holds,  favors  enactment 
of  the  bill.  Their  offlcial  position  was  that 
of  deferring  to  Treasury  which  has  the 
responsibility,  but  in  that  deferral,  it  is 
my  judgment  and  the  judgment  of  the 
committee  that  the  Department  did  favor 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Did  any  other 
law  enforcement  agencies,  local  or  State 
agencies,  favor  this  bUl? 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  We  received  not  one 
word  of  protest  from  a  single  law  en- 
forcement agency  In  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon. 
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Mr.  CASBTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wll]  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  lor  yielding,  and  I  commend 
him  for  Introduction  of  the  bill,  1  have  a 
similar  bni  pending.  I  Join  with  the  gen- 
tleman In  urging  Its  passage. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  had  the  experience  of  young  men 
being  home  from  the  service  on  leave 
and  wanting  to  do  a  little  squirrel  hunt- 
ing, and  being  unable  to  do  so,  because 
they  were  under  21,  which  Is  the  age  re- 
qulronent  for  buying  ammunition.  I 
think  It  Is  ridiculous. 
Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  has  again 
expired.  The  gentleman  has  consumed  16 
minutes,  and  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  %>eaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  legisla- 
tion the  gentleman  offers,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  enthusiastically  support  the  bill 
and  ask  the  Members  to  do  so  alao. 

Mr.  HtJNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUNT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
his  frank  discussion  today.  What  we 
seek  to  do  with  this  bill,  as  I  understand 
it.  is  to  exempt  the  .22  caliber  rlmflre 
ammunition  from  the  ridiculous  proatltu- 
tlon  of  the  records  they  have  inaugu- 
rated, whereby  one  signs  his  life  away 
to  get  a  es-cent  carton  of  cartridges. 

Where  I  come  from  every  boy  as  he  is 
growing  up  has  a  .22  caliber  rifle,  and 
they  are  not  used  by  criminals  In  acts  of 
crime,  except  on  rare  occasions.  Much 
talk  has  been  heard  today  about  the 
Bobby  Kennedy  shooting.  The  gun  used 
by  Sirhan  Slrhan  was  registered,  and  as 
has  been  said  it  was  not  In  the  proper 
hands.  As  we  have  pointed  out  time  and 
Hme  again,  that  gun  did  use  .22  shells 
but  he  eouW  have  used  a  .38  centerflre 
type  shell,  in  another  gun  which  is  an 
altogether  different  type  of  ammunition 
We  are  not  voting  on  guns  but  rather  to 
exempt  .22  caliber  cartridges.  Let  us  be 
factual  for  once  and  pass  this  bllL 

I  thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  am 
going  to  support  the  bUl 

Mr.  ULLMAN  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BrNQHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia   (Mr.  CORKAK). 

Mr.  CCMtMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  we 
do  not  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  this 
bill  today. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  the  re- 
marks of  the  genUeman  from  mlnne- 
sota  (Mr.  Nsisrai  who  said  that  what 
we  are  doing  wltb  this  bUl  u  Just  aoUng 
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to  straighten  out  some  regulations  which 
the  Congress  never  Intended  In  the  Urst 
place. 

That  Is  not  accurate.  The  recordkeep- 
ing may  be  more  burdensome  than  the 
law  would  require.  We  ought  to  find  that 
out.  before  we  make  any  changes  in  the 
law.  This  bin  would  make  a  very  drastic 
change  to  the  law  passed  in  1968  by  the 
Congress.  For  the  first  time,  it  would  re- 
peal registration  requirements  relating 
to  ammunitions  usable  In  handguns. 

At  the  time  we  first  legislated  Federal 
registration  requirements,  both  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Department 
of  Treasury  urged,  among  other  things, 
that  We  require  the  registration  of  am- 
munition to  find  out  who  is  buying  it. 
and  where,  and  why.  We  have  not  at 
any  time,  before  any  committee,  reviewed 
the  effect  of  that  law,  to  find  out  who 
is  buying  the  ammunition  and  what  they 
are  doing  with  it. 

Certainly  before  we  go  any  further  in 
repealing  gun-control  legislation  we 
ought  to  find  out  exactly  what  has  been 
done. 

r  recall  very  clearly  the  answers  to 
the  questions  by  the  Justice  Department, 
because  I  tried  so  hard  to  get  a  position 
from  the  Justice  Department  on  this  bill. 
The  only  answer  I  got  was  that  they 
deferred  to  the  Treasury  Department, 
and  the  Treasury  Department  said  the 
recordkeeping  is  "burdensome  for  us 
and  we  think  It  ought  to  be  repealed." 

r  would  call  the  attention  of  Members 
to  the  fact  that  although  obviously  regis- 
tration does  not  stop  people  from  killing 
each  other,  at  least  to  one  very  famous 
case  in  California,  apparently  the  regis- 
tration by  one  Angela  Davis  of  the  pur- 
chase of  guns  led  to  her  extradition  from 
New  York  to  California.  I  have  no  Idea 
whether  she  is  iimcxxnt  or  guilty,  but 
apparently  the  registration  was  useful  in 
crime  detection, 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  re- 
peal any  part  of  that  act  until  we  find 
out  how  the  Justice  Department  Is  using 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Was  that  not  a  case  of 
the  purchase  of  a  gun,  not  ammunition? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  That  is  right:  but  it  had 
to  do  with  registration. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Justice  De- 
partment ten  us  when  registration  has 
been  useful  In  detecting  crime  before 
we  repeal  any  more  of  this  act 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  against  the 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  expired 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute  and 
ask  the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINQHAM.  Is  it  not  true.  I  wUl 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California,  that 
the  burdensome  regulations  ■which  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  was  complain- 
ing about  earlier  are  those  Issued  by  the 
Treasury  Department  Itself,   and   that 


the  act  itself  only  requires  name,  age, 
and  address:  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  CORMAN.  That  Is  correct. 
The  thing  which  concerns  me  Is  that  I 
carmot  see  why  that  is  a  great  burden, 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  have  com- 
plete hearings  on  this  matter  before  one 
of  the  legislative  committees — hopefuUy, 
the  one  which  passed  the  bill  in  the  Urst 
placft— to  And  out  how  the  act  has  been 
working,  and  If  It  Is  not  working  what 
parts  of  it  ought  to  be  repealed  or 
strengthened. 

Possibly  aU  of  the  registration  ought 
to  be  repealed.  Possibly  all  of  the  regis- 
tration of  ammunition  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed. I  am  not  convtaced  of  that.  I  was 
convinced  of  the  fact  that  registraUon 
would  be  helpful  in  decreasing  crime  and 
detecting  crime  when  we  passed  this  act 
We  certainly  ought  not  to  undo  it  untli 
we  find  out  what  the  results  have  been. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rizs). 

Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  issue 
about  which  I  feel  very  strongly.  I  ask 
for  a  vote  of  "no"  on  the  bin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  with  Robert 
Kennedy  that  tragic  night  when  he  was 
kUled.  He  was  killed  by  a  .32  long  rifle 
bunet.  It  went  into  his  brain  and  killed 
him,  I  do  not  care  how  big  a  buUet  is.  It 
can  be  a  .38  caUber  or  a  .22  caUber  but 
it  stUl  kUls.  It  is  a  bullet. 

If  we  start  exempUng  one  type  of 
bunet.  then  we  have  lost  the  purpose  and 
Intent  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  is  time  that 
this  country  face  up  to  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  registration  and  control 
firearms,  buUets,  and  other  ammunition 
We  should  heed  the  advice  of  law  en- 
forcement agencies  who  are  so  concerned 
over  the  proIUeration  of  private  arsenals 
throughout  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  a  "no"  vote  on 
thlsbUL 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  nu- 
nols  (Mr.  Mikva)  . 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
"arrogant"  bUl  to  be  bringing  np  at  this 
time — a  repealer  of  a  substantial  part  of 
the  registration  laws  dealing  with  gims 
and  ammunition  m  the  closing  days  of 
this  session.  I  say  this  especially  because 
the  people  of  this  country,  particularly 
in  the  urt)an  areas,  are  up  tight  about 
safety  and  crime  in  the  streets.  Do  not 
mistake  the  fact  that  the  provisions  of 
this  bUl  are  anything  except  an  attempt 
to  repeal  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
reeordkeeplng  requirements  dealing 
with  ammunition  for  handguns.  Hand- 
guns klUed  over  75  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple who  were  kined  with  guns  through- 
out the  country.  Handguns  accounted 
from  IMO  to  1968,  for  74  percent  of  the 
deaths  of  policemen  In  this  country  In 
1968.  3.500  people  were  kUled  with  JJ- 
caUber  ammunition, 

Mr.  Speaker,  people  are  not  animals. 
As  against  the  inconvenience  of  a  little 
recordkeeping,  2.600  Uves  may  be  Jeop- 
ardlied.  If  only  one  of  those  lives  Is 
saved  it  Is  certainly  worth  the  record- 
keeping procedure.  It  was  helpful  In  ob- 
taining the  conviction  of  Slrhan  Slrhan 
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through  the  recordkeeptog  provisions  of 
this  act.  Maybe  it  provided  a  iltUe  piece 
of  the  lead  for  the  police  department  In 
apprehending  known  klBers.  Do  we  want 
to  put  that  up  against  the  Inconvenience 
of  the  recordkeeping?  If  we  want  to  do 
that,  go  ahead  and  vote  for  the  blU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  about  the 
power  of  the  gun  lobby.  I  admit  they  are . 
much  more  articulate  than  the  victims  of 
guns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  received  a  sin- 
gle letter  from  any  of  my  dead  constitu- 
ents or  from  any  dead  policemen  In  Cbi- 
cago  or  from  the  victmis  of  crime  oppos- 
ing this  bill.  If  we  pass  this  bill,  we  wUl 
prove  to  the  country  that  the  gun  lobby 
is  more  powerful  than  the  citizen  groups 
of  the  country.  The  conscience  of  the 
country  cries  out  not  to  weaken  this  law, 
but  to  strengthen  it;  not  to  find  addi- 
tional ways  to  use  the  gim,  but  to  act  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  people  of  this 
country. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  minois  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIKVA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Proof  positive  of  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  ammunition  record- 
keeping is  UluEtrated  by  the  case  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  residents  who  could 
not  legaUy  purchase  ammunition  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  because  they  could 
not  legally  possess  a  firearm  in  the  Dis- 
trict, who  went  into  neighbortog  Mary- 
land to  acquire  anunimltion.  Records  of 
these  transactions  required  to  be  kept  by 
the  Gun  Control  Act  revealed  their  names 
and  addresses.  The  value  of  such  data  to 
the  police  In  the  District  of  Columbia  Is 
apparent. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  If  this  Is  a  law  and  order 
measure,  then  the  plague  is  a  health 
measure.  I  could  not  agree  »1th  the  gen- 
tleman more  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  the  gentleman  has  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Kfr.  BINOHAM  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  read  briefly  from  a  publication  of 
the  Minuteman,  dated  December  1966, 
and  it  Is  the  pubUcation  "On  Target." 

SuppoM  tbe  reader  h»A  no  gun  at  all  aud 
iB  platmlng  to  buy  one  gun  only  .  .  .  Wliat 
sh&ll  It  be?  Thougti  it  will  surprise  manj 
people,  my  resommendstlon  te  a  .33  caliber 
senn-autonutlc  pistol  .  .  .  It's  true  tliat  the 
■23  lacica  the  "shock"  elTect  or  a  more  power- 
ful cartridge,  but  this  Is  largely  compons&t«d 
for  by  the  ease  of  putting  a  weU-placed  abot 
Into  heart  or  tiraln.  When  needed,  a  second 
well-aimed  shot  can  be  flred  quicker  from  a 
.33  than  tram  a  more  powerful  weapon  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  cannot  understand 
is  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Ullicah>  stresses  that  the 
committee  Is  not  proposing  to  change  the 
provisions  In  the  blU  which  prohibit  this 


ammunition  from  being  sold  to  certain 
people,  but  that  it  proposes  to  abolish  the 
requirement  that  those  people  identify 
themselves  when  they  buy  the  ammuni- 
tion by  giving  their  name,  age,  and  ad- 
dress. And  I  further  cannot  understand 
why  the  distinguished  Coiomittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  did  not  have  pubUc 
hearings  on  this  measure  so  as  to  give 
the  organisations  that  want  gun  control, 
organizations  like  the  committee  headed 
by  Col.  John  Qlenn.  an  opportunity  to 
come  In  here  and  oppose  this  legislation 
publicly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oregon  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

CEMDUl.    LKAVE 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
may  have  S  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon? 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  DcixxNBacKj . 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  supixjrt  of  H  Jl.  14233.  This 
bin  is  identical  to  mtent  to  HJt,  17920. 
which  I  cosponsored  on  June  4,  1970,  and 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  subsequent  action. 
I  commend  my  distinguished  coUeague 
and  oomember  of  the  Oregon  delegation. 
Congressman  Al  Uu-iun,  for  his  cospon- 
sorship  of  this  Important  legislation.  I 
am  pleased  that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  seen  fit  to  report  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  and  ain  hopeful  that 
favorable  action  by  the  House  today  will 
insure  that  these  recordkeeping  require- 
ments are  eliminated  from  existing  laws 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

As  reported,  the  bill  would  eliminate 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  for  .22- 
caUber  rlmflre  ammunition  currently 
required  imder  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968.  Congress,  by  pliminaHng  the 
recordkeeping  requirement  for  shot- 
gun and  rifle  ammimltlon  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  to  the  Interest  equaU- 
zation  tox  bUl— Public  Law  91-128— In 
November  1969,  has  recognized  the  fact 
that  such  requirements  are  not  essential 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes 
enunciated  in  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968.  Such  recordkeeping  requirements 
was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  voted  to 
opix>sicion  to  the  final  version  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  The  rationale  which 
Ongress  applied  in  the  case  of  shotgun 
and  rifle  ammunition  to  1969  appUes 
now  and  should  be  followed  today,  to  the 
case  of  .22-oalll}er  rimflre  ammunition, 
by  favorable  action  on  thlE  bill. 

Recordkeeptog  requirements  for  this 
caliber  of  ammunition  is  a  wasteful  and 
expensive  burden  for  the  seller  and  an 
IrrltBttog  nuisance  for  the  purchaser.  It 
has  not  assisted  our  law  enforcement 
authorities  to  the  reduction  of  our  crime 
rate  of  crimes  Involvtog  weapons.  The 
provisions  require  gotog  through  a  com- 
plex and  expensive  recordkeeping  process 
which  contributes  nothing  to  the  mato- 


tenancc  and  development  of  public 
safety.  They  should  be  eliminated,  and 
1  strongly  urge  the  House  to  do  so  by 
passtog  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  sound  to  here 
deal  with  Ikltoutemen,  or  to  here  deal 
with  the  tragic  deatli  of  the  late  Senator 
Kennedy,  or  to  deal  with  emotion  here. 
For  purposes  of  this  debate  we  should 
draw  a  clean  and  clear  distinction  be- 
tween recordkeeping  so  far  as  firearms 
are  concerned  and  recordkeeping  as  far 
as  ammunition  Is  concerned.  We  are  not 
here  really  dealtog,  as  most  speakers  on 
the  other  side  to  their  remarks  have 
dealt  with  the  question  of  whether  any 
value  has  come  from  records  kept  to  con- 
nection with  guns.  And  as  far  as 
ammunition  is  concerned,  we  are  not 
here  dealing  with  all  ktods  of  ammuni- 
tion. We  are  dealing  with  .22-eaUber 
rimflre  ammunition,  which  is  so  widely 
used  to  such  tremendous  quantities  that 
the  recordkeeptog  required  by  statute 
has  been  absolutely  worthless  to  con- 
trolling crime. 

It  is  instead  an  expensive,  Ume-con- 
siunlng,  wasteftil  nuisance.  And  that 
covers  both  the  statutory  requirements 
as  weU  as  the  additional  regulatory  re- 
quirements. 

This  bUl  is  a  good  blU,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  would  urge  that  the  House  today 
not  be  swayed  by  emotion  or  rhetoric, 
but  that  we  pass  this  bill  and  take  a 
badly  needed  and  Important  forward 
st^. 

Mr.  MTZFTJ,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  voice  my  support  for  Hit.  14333, 
which  modifies  the  Gun  Control  Act  of 
1968  to  exempt  .22-<»liber  rlmflre  ammu- 
nition from  the  reporting  requirements 
stipulated  to  that  legislation. 

I  was  very  much  taterested  to  read  to 
the  committee  report  on  this  legl^tion 
that  a  spokesman  for  the  Department  of 
Justice  has  testified  that^ 

There  La  not  a  single  known  Inatanoe,  as 
we  iiave  learned  from  our  diecuaalona  with 
IBS  (the  Internal  Revenue  Service),  with 
the  flrearma  people  there,  not  a  single  Icnown 
instance  where  any  of  this  reoordlteeplng  liae 
led  to  a  suooesafui  Investigation  and  proee- 
cutlon  of  a  orlme 

That  statement  represents  to  me,  and 
to  thousands  of  people  throughout  the 
Nation,  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968  was  largely  a  mis- 
take, simply  a  case  of  the  Congress  pass- 
ing ill-conceived  legislatlorL 

The  time  is  overdue  for  repeal  of  that 
legislation,  and  this  bill  we  act  on  today 
will  serve  as  an  important  prelude  to 
that  repeal.  But  more  importantly,  it  wQl 
serve  to  remove  from  the  path  of  the 
American  sportsman  part  of  the  Jungle 
of  redtape  he  must  currently  unravel  be- 
fore getting  on  with  his  own  pursuit  of 
pleasure  and  sport. 

In  this  specific  Instance,  It  Is  eq?eclally 
urgent  that  we  act  on  this  legislation  to 
exempt  .22-caIiber  rimflre  ammunition 
from  the  law.  So  great  is  the  volume  of 
demand  for  this  type  ammunition  that 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  now  Im- 
posed on  such  sales  detract  from  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  sales  personnel  and  the 
totent  of  the  law  Itself. 
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I  urge  m;  colleagues  to  vote  wltb  me 
tor  passage  of  HM.  14233. 

Mr.  CABEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  rise 
in  support  of  bis  bill,  HJl.  14233,  to  ex- 
clude J2-caliber  rimflre  ammunition 
from  the  provisions  of  the  1968  Qun  Con- 
aci  Act.  I  and  other  Members  have  a 
similar  bill  pending  before  this  Congress. 
1  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman  In 
the  well  that  this  recordkeeping  and  re- 
strictions on  .22-callber  rimflre  ammu- 
nition serve  no  beneScial  purpose  what- 
soever and  are  certainly  no  deterrent  to 
crime  In  any  respect. 

Inclusion  of  this  type  of  ammunition 
only  brings  about  tremendous  hardship 
on  storeowners  and  sporting  goods  stores. 
to  say  nothing  of  voluminous  storage  of 
records  for  the  Treasury  Department. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  has  again  assumed 
its  proper  jurisdiction  of  firearm  and 
ammunlUon  legislation,  and  I  would 
hope  that  It  would  matntotn  Its  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  future. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  gentleman  in 
the  well,  as  well  as  other  Members,  will 
Join  me  in  urging  the  committee  to  re- 
port out  and  give  us  the  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  my  proposal  for  mandatory 
sentences  for  criminal  use  of  firearms. 
This  indeed.  Is,  in  my  opinion,  the  solu- 
tion to  fighting  the  criminal. 

It  has  been  apparent  how  ridiculous 
some  provisions  of  the  1968  Arms  Con- 
trol Act  have  been.  One  example  of  just 
how  ridiculous  this  act  is  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  one  of  my  constituents 
who  was  home  on  leave  while  serving  in 
the  VS.  Army.  I  would  like  to  read  his 
letter  to  you  at  this  time. 

As  a  memb«r  of  the  Cnltwl  8tat«a  Army,  I 
wn  ft  resident  of  Harris  County,  and  at  the 
preeent  time  I  am  home  on  leave,  in  Houston 
Texas. 

The  reason  tor  my  writing  this  letter  Is  In 
protest  of  a  ctinent  Pedenl  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  at  arms  and  ammunition  to  anyone 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

Since  I  am  home  on  leave  I  wanted  to  go 
to  the  Sam  Houston  National  Poreat  to  do 
some  bunting,  but  unfortuiwtely  when  I 
tried  Co  buy  a  box  of  ammunition.  I  was ' 
refused  since  I  am  only  twenty  yean  old. 
X  could  have  had  someone  else  purchase  them 
for  me,  who  was  twenty-one,  but  It  Is  the 
principle  that  concerns  me. 

As  a  member  at  the  Armed  Forcee  of  the 
TTnited  States,  it  is  my  duty  to  protect  our 
ooDstltutlonal  rights,  of  which  one  is  the 
right  to  bear  arms,  but  I  caimot  legally  pur- 
chase a  weapon. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  stationed  at  a 
NIke-Berculee  missile  battery,  where  I  handle 
many  weapons  and  rounds  of  ammunition 
every  day,  not  only  small  arms,  but  also  air 
defense  missiles  used  In  the  defense  of  our 
country.  I  also  pull  Sergeant  of  the  Ouard, 
wbere  I  am  responsible  for  the  security  of 
on  entire  misMle  firing  battery.  My  duties 
extend  even  further,  but  I  cannot  rf<riMe 
them  due  to  their  claeslfled  nature. 

It  aggravates  me  to  think  that  the  ^d- 
eral  government  feels  that  I  am  respon^ble 
enough  to  defend  our  country,  but  at  the 
same  time,  by  this  ridiculous  law.  It  feels 
thAt  I  am  not  responslblB  enough  to  pur- 
chase one  round  of  small  amu  aaununl- 
tlon. 

I  just  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  prlvUegee  whleh  I  may  have  to 
give  my  life  to  defend,  for  <"F*"irT  tba  dgbt 
to  bear  arms. 


I  urge  your  consideration  for  an  Imme- 
diate change  In  present  legialatlon  coaoem- 
iQg  this  Issue. 

Smcerely  yours, 

Sp4c.  CHASUa  M.  Boxioic. 

Charles  Burton  is  now  dead,  having 
died  while  in  the  service  of  his  counti7. 
His  statanent,  I  think,  reflects  the  think- 
ing of  the  vast  majority  of  the  young 
men  serving  In  our  armed  services  who 
feel  that  although  they  are  entrusted 
with  all  types  of  firearms  while  in  the 
service,  they  are  denied  the  right  to  pur- 
chase a  firearm  and  ammunition  for 
peaceful,  law-abiding  purposes  while 
home  on  leave. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968  was  a  mistake.  I  opposed 
that  legislation.  We  did  prevent  that  law 
<  1968)  from  being  as  bad  as  It  was  when 
originally  introduced.  This  bill,  HJR. 
14233,  does  repeal  the  provision  of  the 
1968  gun  law  relating  to  the  records  nec- 
essary in  the  sale  of  .22-callber  ammu- 
nition. I  hope  that  this  bill  is  passed  by 
a  large  majority. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  14233,  a  bill  to  exempt 
.22-callber  rimflre  ammunition  from 
recordkeeping  requirements  of  the  Fire- 
arms Control  Assistance  Act  which  was 
passed  in  the  Both  Congress  and  became 
Public  lAw  90-618. 

Back  on  July  24,  1968.  I  voted  against 
the  flnal  passage  of  HJi.  17735  which 
had  the  good-sounding  title  of  "State 
Firearms  Control  Assistance  Act."  Actu- 
ally, this  was  the  longgun  control  bill, 
because  the  Congress  had  earUer  in  June 
of  1968  passed  the  omnibus  crime  con- 
trol and  safe  streets  bill.  This  latter  was 
the  bill  that  covered  handguns  and  made 
Illegal  the  possession  of  any  handgun  by 
a  convicted  felon,  mentally  incompetent 
and  aliens  illegally  in  this  country  as 
well  as  persons  under  21  years  of  age.  I 
supported  this  latter  bill.  I  believed  It 
was  a  good  package  to  help  control  In- 
creasing crime  In  this  country. 

However,  as  I  look  back  on  the  re- 
marks I  made  In  1968,  concerning  the 
flrst  mentioned  bill  on  the  longgun  bill 
it  is  a  source  of  pride  to  know  that  the 
prediction  I  made  at  that  time  has 
proven  to  be  accurate.  I  said  then  that 
we  should  not  be  so  Interested  in  a  law 
to  control  firearms  as  In  the  enactment 
of  a  law  that  serves  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime. 

I  supported  then  and  now  the  Hn/<  of 
a  provision  which  would  set  up  manda- 
tory sentences  for  those  who  use  a  fire- 
arm In  the  commission  of  a  crime.  This 
kind  of  a  provision  would  be  directed 
against  the  criminal.  Such  a  law  would 
strike  at  the  cause  of  crime  and  violence. 
Some  of  the  enactments  we  have  passed, 
however,  seem  to  be  against  gims  rather 
than  criminals. 

Today,  in  the  Washington  Daily  News, 
the  Sorlppa-Howard  paper.  pubUshed 
here  in  the  city  of  Washington,  It  was 
pointed  out  crime  was  up  about  25  per- 
cent in  the  Virginia  suburbs  of  Arlington 
and  Alexandria.  Montgomerj'  and  Prince 
Georges  Counties  in  Maryland  Increased 
about    10   percent.   Geographically    the 


■  Southern  States  reported  crime  was  np 
14  percent  as  comipared  to  10  percent  in 
the  North-Central  States  and  9  percent 
in  the  heavily  populated  Northeast  and 
in  the  Western  States.  It  was  interesting 
to  note  that  armed  robbery  offenses  that 
comprise  about  two-thirds  of  all  robbery 
crimes  had  increased  nationwide  about 
18  jjercent,  with  figures  avaUable  for  only 
the  last  9  months. 

Now,  bear  In  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Is  a  situation  that  exists  long  after 
Public  Law  96-18,  which  was  HJl.  17735, 
or  the  longgun  bill  was  signed  into  law 
and  long  after  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Sate  Streets  Act  controlling 
handguns  was  signed  Into  law.  The  miss- 
ing ingredient  would  seem  to  be  the  ab- 
sence of  mandatory  sentences  for  crimes 
commltteed  with  a  firearm  and  perhaps 
the  real  heart  of  the  problem  is  not  In 
the  presence  of  statutory  authority  to 
control  the  misuse  of  guns  but  a  laxity  in 
the  enforcement  of  laws  we  already  have. 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  two  measures  that  have  already  been 
enacted  into  law  have  served  to  mislead 
the  public  Into  believing  they  have  legis- 
lation that  will  control  crime.  Tot  those 
who  continue  to  demand  additional  fire- 
arms control,  I  firmly  believe  in  their 
hearts  they  are  really  asking  for  better 
control  of  crime  and  better  law  enforce- 
ment, rather  than  just  more  firearms 
legislation.  And  I  submit  once  again  that 
one  of  the  most  eflective  ways  to  accom- 
plish this  Is  by  mandatory  sentences  in 
cases  of  crimes  committed  with  the  use 
of  a  firearm. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  reason 
I  mention  the  above  is  to  try  to  empha- 
size all  the  recordkeeping  we  have  en- 
acted has  not  in  fact  resulted  In  a  de- 
crease of  crime.  It  has  only  resulted  In  a 
great  mconvenlence  to  law-abiding  citi- 
zens. Back  In  1968, 1  voted  for  exemption 
of  rimflre  ammunition  from  recordkeep- 
ing. We  managed  to  pass  the  so-called 
MacGregor  amendment.  I  supported  that 
amendment  in  teller  count  and  then  on 
a  subsequent  rollcall  vote,  but  this  was 
deleted  in  the  Senate.  Here  we  are  again 
today  with  the  opportunity  to  consider 
a  measure  recommended  by  our  great 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which 
will  exempt  rimflre  ammunition  from  the 
requirement  of  retailers  carefully  record- 
ing the  date,  name  of  manufacturer,  type 
of  ammunition,  quantity  purchased, 
name,  address,  and  age  of  the  buyer,  and 
the  mode  of  Identification  used  In  a 
transaction  Involving  .22-caUber  rimflre 
ammunition. 

I  have  checked  in  a  downtown  Wash- 
ington store  and  I  find  a  box  of  this  type 
of  ammunition  sells  for  93  cents.  The 
cost  of  recordkeeping  on  a  sale  of  this 
amount  could  add  up  to  more  than  the  ' 
profit  Involved.  It  Is  a  gross  understate- 
ment that  this  is  an  onerous  burden  on 
dealers  and  many  of  them  will  cease  to 
be  dealers.  Maybe  that  Is  what  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  recordkeeping  bill  want 
to  see  happen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  Is  not 
complex.  It  simply  says  a  dealer  does  not 
have  to  keep  records  when  he  sells  the 
most  popular  type  of  shooting  ammunl- 
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tlon  there  is  for  sale — .22-calll)er  rim- 
flre. To  make  a  long  story  short,  both  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Treasury 
Department  say  this  exemption  or  excep- 
tion as  to  recordkeeping  will  not  In  any 
way  weaken  the  bill  as  passed  in  the  90th 
Congress. 

Lost  year,  we  wisely  accepted  and  ex- 
empted certain  types  of  sjporting  ammu-- 
nition;  to-wlt,  shotgun  ammunition  and 
the  component  parts  of  ammimltion.  We 
relieved  at  that  time  one  unwarranted 
burden  on  sportsmen.  Let  us  now  remove 
another.  Let  us  give  back  to  the  lads  In 
our  rural  areas  the  privilege  to  once 
again  shoot  some  coyotes,  squirrels,  and 
civet  cats. 

The  clincher  of  all  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  exemption  as  to  recordkeeping  of 
these  small-caUber  cartridges  is  the  fact 
this  exemption  has  the  suppori  of  two 
departments  downtown.  Both  Justice 
and  Treasury  says  there  Is  no  single  in- 
stance up  to  now  In  which  the  present 
recordkeeping  has  led  to  a  successful  in- 
vestigation or  prosecution  of  the  gun- 
control  law  that  was  passed  in  the  90th 
Congress.  Dp  to  this  point,  recordkeep- 
ing has  been  self-defeating  because  well- 
meaning  citizens  have  enjoyed  a  false 
sense  of  security  in  the  belief  their  se- 
curity has  been  enhanced  by  the  law. 
Rising  crime  statistics  prove  the  con- 
trary Is  true.  Now  is  the  time  to  eliminate 
the  toeffective,  unproductive  and  fool- 
ishness of  recordkeeping. 

Mr.  DLLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  close 
debate,  I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Byrhzs)  . 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  support  HJt.  14233,  a  bill  which 
adds  .22-caUber  rimflre  bullets  to  the 
ammunition  which  is  exempt  from  re- 
porting requirements  of  the  Gim  Control 
Act  of  1968. 

The  Congress  In  1969  exempted  shot- 
gun ammunition,  ammunition  suitable 
for  use  in  rlfiles  which  are  generally 
available  in  commerce,  and  component 
parts  of  this  ammunition  from  the  rec- 
ordkeeping requirements  of  the  Gun 
Control  Act  of  1968.  The  primary  aim  of 
this  exemption  was,  as  the  Members  will 
recall,  to  relieve  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment—as well  as  hunters  and  firearms 
dealers — of  the  unusually  heavy  burden 
of  keeping  extensive  records  on  trans- 
actions tavolving  ammunition  used  by 
sportsmen.  The  1B69  exemption  did  not 
include  .22-callber  rimflre  ammunition, 
which  remains  subject  to  reporting  re- 
quirements of  the  act. 

The  committee,  in  its  consideration  of 
this  bill,  was  told  that  .22-caliber  rlmfire 
ammunition  is  the  most  popular  of  all 
sporilng  ammimltion.  and  that  the 
recordkeeping  requirements  Impose  sub- 
stantial burdens  on  the  Government  and 
the  public  without  offsetting  advantages 
of  law  enforcement. 

The  Treasury  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments agreed  that  they  know  of  no  In- 
stance where  the  recordkeeping  require- 
ment relating  to  sporting  ammunition — 
Including  .22-callber  rimflre — has  been 
helpful  to  law  enforcement.  Additionally, 
the  Treasury  Department  pointed  out 
that  because  sales  of  .22-caliber  rimflre 


ammunition  are  so  heavy,  the  record- 
keeping is  particularly  burdensome,  con- 
suming time  that  would  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  the  enforcement  of 
other  sections  of  the  firearms  law.  The 
Department  of  Justice,  while  in  general 
deferring  to  the  Treasury  Department 
views,  also  told  the  committee  that — 

There  is  not  a  single  Icnown  Instance,  as 
we  have  learned  from  our  discussions  with 
IRS,  with  the  firearms  people  there,  not  a 
single  known  Instance  where  any  of  this 
recordkeeping  has  led  to  a  sucoesitul  Inves- 
tigation and  prosecution  of  a  crime. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  or  not 
the  recordkeeping  burden  imposed  on 
purchasers,  sellers,  and  the  Government, 
relative  to  .22-rimfire  ammunition,  is  of 
any  value  to  our  law  enforcement  efforts. 
Since  the  law  enforcement  agencies  agree 
the  recordkeeping  requirements  in  the 
case  of  .22-caliber  rimflre  ammimltion 
are  valueless — indeed  the  Treasury  De- 
partment suggested  they  may  be  counter- 
productive— we  can  no  longer  Justify  the 
burden  that  is  Imposed.  I  want  to  make 
it  absolutely  clear  that  this  bill  does  not 
affect  existing  controls  on  sales  to  juve- 
niles, drug  addicts,  felons,  and  others 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Gun  Con- 
trol Act  of  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  consistent  with 
action  taken  earlier  by  the  Congress  to 
exempt  other  .sporting  ammunition.  It 
was  approved  unanimously  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  recommend  it  to  the  House 
for  endorsement  now. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Ullkah)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HR. 
14233,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  246,  nays  59,  not  voting  128. 
as  follows: 
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Atjemethy 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson.  HI. 
Anderson, 

Tenn 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
A  rends 
Baring 
BeiU.  Ud. 
Bennett 
Betts 
Bevlll 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Blstnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bow 
Bray 
BrUikley 
Brootnfleld 
Brotaman 
Brown,  luch. 


Brown.  Ohio 

Rroyhm,  N,C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Bush 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

(barney 

Carter 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

ChapiKll 

Clark 

Cleveland 

CoUler 

C:olllns.  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Culver 

Cunningham 

Daniel.  Ta. 

Davis,  Os. 

Davis,  WIS. 

dslaOalaa 

DeUenback 


Dennis 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dora 

Downing 

Ouiskl 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Edwards.  La. 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Felghsn 

Plndlsy 

nsher 

Flood 

Plowem 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

WUllamD. 
Foreman 


Forsytbe 
Fountain 
FrellnBhuysen 
Frey 
Frltdel 
.•^ulton.  Pa. 
Fuqua 
Garmats 
Gaydiaa 
OettTS 
Olalmo 
Ooldwater 
Oonzalss 
Goodllng 
Gray 

Green.  Orsg. 
Orunn 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Hagan 
Hanmton 
Ilammer- 
sdunldt 
HanJer 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harstaa 
Harvey 
Hays 

Heckler,  Uaas. 
Hendenoa 
Hicks 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jannan 
Johnson.  Cslif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones,  N.c. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 
Keith 
King 
Kleppe 
Klucsynskl 
Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Landgrebc 


Leggett 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

McCloakay 

MoGlure 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEven 
McFaU 
Uacdonald, 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

BeU,  Calif. 

Blaggl 

Blester 


BoUIng 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Burke,  Uass. 

Burton,  OalU. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Carey 

ceUsr 

Cohelan 

Oonyecs 

Gorman 

Daniels.  N  J. 

Donohue 


UscGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Uauuard 

Mann 

Marsh 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Miller.  Ohio 

MlseU 

MoUoban 

""Ttrhead 

Morgan 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelaen 

Nichols     ■ 

Obey 

CHara 

Olaen 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Plrnle 

Poage 

PoB 

rreyer,  N.c. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor.Ark. 

Puclnskl 

PurceH 

Qule 

Qulllen 

BaUsback 

RandaU 

Held.  ni. 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblsott 

NATS— <9 

EUberg 

Eraser 

(3aUagher 

Green,  Pa. 

Gude 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Becbler,  w.  Va. 

Helstottl 

Hoiuleld 

Howard 

Kastenmeier 

Koch 

Lowensteln 

Matsunaga 

HUva 


Bogers.  Colo. 
Rogera,  Pla. 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Both 

Schadeberg 

Schmttz 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Sebellua 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Skubllz 

Slack 

Smltb,  Cslir. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  K.y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

etaggeis 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger.  wis. 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Stuckey 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calir. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson.  Ga. 

Thomson.  wis. 

Odall 

UUman 

VsnDeerlin 

Vender  Jagt 

Vlgonto 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watson 

Watts 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wiggins 

wiuiams 

wnght 

Wyatt 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Tatron 

Zablockl 

Zlon 


Morse 
Moeher 


Murphy,  R.T. 

Nil 

O'MeUl.Mass. 

PhUbm 

puts 

PodeU 

Rees 

Held.  NY 

Rodino 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Boeenthal 

Boybal 

Ryan 

Scheuer 

S>-mlngton 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Tieman 

Vanlk 

rata* 


NOT  VOnuO — 128 

Abbitt  Clausen,  Pascell 

Adair  Don  R.  Pish 

Andrews,  Clawson.  Del  Pulton.  Tenn. 

N.  Dak.  Clay  Gallflanakls 

Ashbrook  CoUlns.  111.  Gibbons 

AspinaU  Corbott  GUbert 

Ayres  Coughlln  GrlSHhs 

Barrett  (Towger  Haley 

Belcher  Cramer  HaU 

Berry  Crane  Hslpem 

Brock  Daddarlo  Hansen,  Wash 

Brooks  Delanejr  Hsstlngs 

Brown,  Calif.  "•"'Tfly  Hawkins 

Buike.  Fla.  Oeot  H<bert 

Burllaon.  Mo.  Devtne  Horton 

Burton.  Utah  Dlggs  Hull 

Button  Dowdy  Hungate 

Cabell  Dwyer  Landrum 

Caffery  Edwards.  Calif.  Langen 

Camp  Cvlns.  Tenn.  Latta 

Chlsholm  Fallon  Long.  La. 

danor  Farbeteln  Lujan 


XUH 
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Lulunt 

Pstman 

Slkaa 

Mcc*rthy 

PeUjr 

Soyder 

McClory 

PetU» 

Steel«« 

UcCuUoch 

PoUocK 

StaKer.Arll 

McSneaUy 

PovaU 

Stephana 

Mtwnut 

Price.  Tm. 

Stokaa 

MarUD 

Banck 

SulllTau 

^ji*»tt«« 

Rata 

Tatt 

fv 

ReuM 

Tluiney 

IfMt^l* 

RbodM 

Wacsonner 

MldMl 

aiTen 

Waldla 

Milter,  0>UI. 

Boe 

Welcker 

unii 

Roatenkowaki 

WUac>n.Bab 

UUa 

Roudebuah 

WUaon. 

Mgauui 

RouaaeloC 

ChuleaH. 

IContcoKBSTT 

Ruppe 

Winn 

Morton 

Ruth 

Wold 

Mom 

worn 

Murphy,  m. 

SatteiHald 

Wydler 

O'KoDlkl 

Saylor 

Totmg 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Schsrla 

Zwaoh 

Otunger 

Sblplay 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  fkvor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  biU,  as  amended,  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  (ollowlns 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  H«b«t  and  Mr.  Brooks  for.  wtth  Mr. 
St  OerxQAln  agalmt. 

Mr.  noion  and  Mr.  Shipley  for.  with  Mis. 
Chlaholm  a4;alnat. 

Mr.  Waggonner  and  Mr.  Derlne  for,  with 
Mr.  Barrett  acalnat. 

Mr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Long  of  Trfnifalana 
for.  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomia  against. 
Mr.  Ahbltt  and  Mr.  Rivers  for.  with  Mr. 
HswUns  Bgslxut. 

Mr.  Canary  and  Mr.  Pssccll  for.  with  Mr. 
Moss  against. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  and  Mr.  Barlck 
for.  with  Mr.  Ro«  against. 

Mr.  Slkss  and  Mr.  Stephens  for.  wltti  Mr. 
Stokca  against. 

Mr.  Cabell  and  Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr. 
Waldle  against. 

Mr.  Patxnan  and  Mr.  OTfeal  of  Oeorgla  for. 
with  Mr.  WolS  against. 

Mr.  SatterSeld  and  Mr.  Baley  for,  with 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  and  Mr.  Lsndrum  for,  with 
Mr.  Del&ney  against. 

Mr.  Bvlns  of  Tennessee  and  Mr.  Camp  for. 
with  Mr.  Brown  of  California  against. 

Mr.  Latta  and  Mr.  Lujan  for.  with  Mr.  CUy 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (or, 
with  Mr.  Dlggs  against. 

Mr.  Saylor  and  Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr. 
Farbstaln  against. 

Mr.  Dsnt  and  Mr.  Wydler  for,  with  Mr. 
McCarthy  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  and  Mr. 
Del  Clawson  for.  with  Mr.  Ottlnger  against. 

Mr.  Oorbatt  and  Mr.  Pettis  for,  with  Mr. 
PowsD  against. 

Mr.  Zwaeh  and  Mr.  Pollock  for.  with  Mr. 
aubert  against. 

Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Burton  at  0tah  for.  with 
Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois  sgalnst. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  and  Mr.  wmttingp  for, 
with  Mr.  Tunney  against. 

Mr.  Snyder  and  Mr.  Scherle  for.  with  Mr. 
Miller  of  Callfomia  against. 

Mr.  Ruth  and  Mr.  stelger  of  Arlaona  for. 
with  Mr.  Muxpby  of  Illlnois  against. 

UntU  further  noUoe: 
Mr.  Asplnall   with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mr.  nsh. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mrs.  Dwyvr. 
Mr.  Oalinanakls  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  aibbons  with  Mr    McCuIloch. 
Mr.  Rostenkowakl  with  Mr.  M»>hlaf 
Mrs.  Grlfflchs  with  Mr.  Borton. 
Mrs.    Hanson    of    Wsshlngton    with 
Belcher. 
Mr.  Bauss  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Mlas. 
Mr.  Htnitate  with  Mr.  Bousselot. 


Mr.  Burllson  of  Minourl  with  Mr.  Bupps. 

Mr.  Dwldano  with  Mr.  Brack. 

Mr.   Monsgan    with   Mr.   Winn. 

Mr.  Hall  with  Mr.  I>enney. 

Mr.  Crane  with  Mr.  Crajnsr. 

Mr.  Clancy  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Berry  with  Mr.  Ayna. 

Mr.  Langen  with  McClory. 

Mr    CKooakl  with  Mr.  Mlly. 

Mr.  Taft  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Welcker  with  Mr.  RelfeL 

Mr.  Ooughiln  with  Mr.  Oowger. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Steels  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Masklll  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Morton  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  ECKHARDT  changed  his  vote  Irom 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BDBTON  of  Collforaia  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HAOAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADTHORIZINa  SPEAKER  TO  DE- 
CLARE RECBBS  MONDAY,  TUES- 
DAY.  AND   WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  consent  that  It  be  In  order 
during  Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  for  the  Speaker  to  de- 
clare a  recess  at  any  time  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f  rotn  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr. 


SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION 
Mr.  QALLAORER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Joint  resolution  <HJ. 
Res.  1162)  to  amend  Public  Law  403, 
80th  Congress,  of  January  28,  1948,  pro- 
viding for  membership  and  participation 
by  the  United  States  In  the  South  Pacific 
Commission,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  foUows: 

Page  1.  line  9,  strike  otlt  "S336M0"  and 
insert  "SasO.OOO". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  did  I  hear  that  this 
is  being  increased  from  |25,00O  to  $250  - 
000? 

Mr.  QALLAORER.  No;  that  Is  not  cor- 
rect. The  executive  request  was  $325,000. 
The  House  approved  the  request  for  the 
full  J325,000.  The  Senate  approved  a  cut 
In  that,  and  they  voted  out  the  measure 
for  $250,000.  So  what  we  arc  doing  Is 
reducing  the  amount  by  1 135,000  from 
the  amoimt  contained  In  the  House-ao- 
provod  bill. 


Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation.  v 

"Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  th^^ 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New^lf 
Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  conour- 
redln. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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AMENDING  CENTRAL  INTEIil- 
GENCE  AGENCY  RETIREMENT 
ACT  OP  1964 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
4571)  to  amend  the  Centra]  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Cer- 
tain Employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  CTerk  read  as  follows : 

8.  4B7i 
Be  K  enarted  by  the  amata  and  Houae  o/ 
Reprtamtativa    0/    the    Vaitet    Statet    0/ 

America  in  ConfreM  aMmblei,  That 

Section  1.  Section  304(b)  of  the  Central 
lateUlgence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Bnployves.  as  amended  (78  8t«t 
1043:  GO  U.S.C.  403  note),  Is  amended  by 
Btrildng  subsection  (3)  and  Inserting  the 
following  In  lieu  thereof: 

"(3)  'Child',  for  the  purposes  of  sections 
331  and  233  of  this  Act,  means  an  unmar- 
ried child.  Including  (1)  an  adopted  child, 
and  (11)  a  stepchild  or  recognized  natural 
child  who  lived  with  the  participant  in  a 
regular  parent-child  relatlonsliip,  xmder  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  or  euch  unmarried 
child  regardleaa  of  age  who  because  of  phys- 
ical or  menUI  disability  Incurred  before 
age  eighteen  I3  Incapable  of  eelf-support  or 
inch  unmarried  child  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-two  yean  of  age  who  is  a  student 
regularly  pursuing  a  fuu-thns  course  of 
atudy  or  training  In  residence  in  a  high 
eohool.  trade  school.  tj>^hn|pal  or  vocational 
institute,  Junior  college,  college,  university,  or 
comparable  recognized  educational  Institu- 
tion.  A  child  whose  twenty-second  birthday 
occura  prior  to  July  1  or  after  August  31  of 
any  calendar  year,  and  while  he  Is  ragularly 
pursuing  such  a  course  of  study  or  training, 
shall  be  deemed  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph and  section  331(e)  of  this  Act  to  have 
attained  tiie  age  of  twenty-two  on  the  first 
day  of  July  following  such  birthday.  A  child 
who  la  a  student  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
ceased  to  be  a  student  during  any  Interim 
twtween  schools  years  If  the  Interim  doee  not 
exceed  five  months  and  if  he  showa  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Director  that  ho  haa  a 
bona  fide  Intention  of  continuing  to  pursue 
a  course  of  study  or  training  In  the  same  or 
different  school  during  the  school  semester 
(or  other  period  into  which  the  school  year 
U  divided)  immedutely  foUowlng  the  in- 
terim. The  term  child',  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 34t,  ahau  indudo  an  adopted  child  and 
a  natural  child,  but  ahaU  not  Include  a 
stepchild.". 

Sic.  3.  Section  221  (e)  of  the  Central  Intel- 
Ugence  Agency  Retirement  Act  (50  VS.C. 
403  note)  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(0)  The  commencing  date  of  an  annuity 
payable  to  a  chud  under  paragraph  (c)  or 
(d)  of  this  secuon.  or  (c)  or  (d)  of  section 
333.  shall  Do  deemed  to  be  the  day  after  the 
annuitant  or  participant  dlea.  with  payment 
beginning  on  that  day  or  beginning  or  re- 
suming on  the  first  day  of  the  month  In 
which  the  child  later  tMcomea  or  again  be- 
comes a  student  as  described  in  section  304 
(b)(8),  provided  the  itunp-s\im  crsdlt  If 
paid,  U  returned  to  the  fund.  Such  annuity 
ohaU  tnmlnate  on  the  last  day  of  tbs  month 


before  (1)  the  chad's  attaining  age  eighteen 
unless  he  is  a  student  as  described  or  In- 
capable of  self-support,  (3)  his  becoming 
capable  of  self-support  after  attaining  age 
eighteen  unless  tic  Is  then  such  a  student,  (3) 
his  attaining  age  twenty-two  If  he  Is  then 
such  a  student  and  not  Incapable  of  self- 
support,  (4)  his  ceasing  to  be  such  a  student 
after  attaining  age  eighteen  unless  he  la  then 
Incapable  of  self-support.  (6)  his  marriage, 
or  (fl)  his  death,  whichever  first  occurs.". 

Sxc.  3.  Section  aal  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  (BO  tJB.O  408 
note)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  Isst  two 
sentences  of  paragraph  (f),  and  adding  the 
following  new  paragraphs  (1).  (J),  and  (k) : 

"(1)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  an- 
nuity of  a  participant  shall  commence  on 
the  day  after  separation  from  the  service, 
or  on  the  day  after  salary  ceases  and  the  par- 
ticipant meets  the  service  and  the  age  or 
disability  requirements  for  title  thereto.  The 
annuity  of  a  participant  under  section  334 
shall  commence  on  the  day  after  the  occur- 
rence of  the  event  on  which  payment  there- 
of Is  based.  An  annuity  otherwise  payable 
from  the  fund  allowed  on  or  after  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision  shall  commence 
on  the  day  after  the  occurrence  of  the  event 
on  which  payment  thereof  Is  based. 

"(j)  An  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  on 
or  after  date  of  enactment  of  this  provision 
shall  termlnat*  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  retired 
participant,  on  the  day  death  or  any  other 
terminating  event  occurs,  or  <3)  in  the  case 
of  a  survivor,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month 
before  death  or  any  other  terminating  event 
occurs. 

"(k)  The  annuity  computed  under  this 
section  Is  i«duoed  by  10  per  centum  of  a 
special  contntratlon  desoribed  by  section 
263(b)  remaining  unpaid  for  civilian  serv- 
ice for  which  retirement  deductions  have 
not  been  made,  unless  the  participant  elects 
to  eliminate  the  service  Involved  for  the 
■mrpose  of  annuity  computation.". 

Sxc.  4.  SecUon  336  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  (60  T33.C.  403 
note)  Is  amended  by  deleting  the  words  "nor 
a  total  of  four  hundred"  and  subetltuting 
the  words  "nor  a  total  of  eight  hundred". 

Sxc.  9.  Section  3S3  of  the  (Antral  Intelll- 
genoe  Agency  Retirement  Act  (60  UJ3.C.  403 
note)  is  amended  by  deleting  paragraph  (c) 
(i);  renumbering  paragraphs  (c)(3)  and 
(c)(3)  to  road  (c)(3)  and  (c)(4):  and  In- 
serting the  following  now  paragraplis  (c) 
(1)  and(o)(2): 

"(c)  (t)  If  an  officer  or  employee  under 
some  other  Oovemment  retirement  system 
becomes  a  participant  in  the  system  by  di- 
rect transfer,  the  Government's  contribu- 
tions (Including  Interest  accrued  thereon 
computed  at  the  rate  of  3  per  centum  a  year 
compounded  annually)  under  such  retire- 
meat  syitem  on  twhailf  at  the  officer  or  em- 
ployee shsU  be  transferred  to  the  fund  and 
ouch  offlcer  or  employee's  total  contributions 
and  deposits  (Including  Interest  accrued 
tliereon)  ,  except  voluntary  contributions, 
shall  be  transferred  to  hla  credit  In  the  fund 
effective  as  of  the  date  such  offlcer  or  em- 
ployee becomes  a  participant  In  the  system. 
Each  such  offlcer  or  employee  shall  be  deemed 
to  consent  to  the  transfer  of  such  funds  snd 
such  transfer  shall  be  a  complete  discharge 
and  acquittance  of  all  claims  and  demands 
against  the  other  Government  retirement 
fund  on  account  of  service  rendered  prior 
to  becoming  a  participant  In  the  system. 

"(e)  (3)  If  a  participant  In  the  system  be- 
oosnee  an  employee  under  another  Govern- 
ment retirement  system  by  direct  transfer  to 
employment  covered  by  such  system,  the 
(^vemments  contributions  (Including  in- 
terest accrued  thereon  computed  at  the  rate 
of  3  per  centum  a  year  compounded  annu- 
sUy)  to  the  fimd  on  his  behalf  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  fund  of  the  other  system 
and  ills  total  contributions  and  deposits.  In- 
cluding Intsrest  acoraed  ttwacn,  except  vol- 
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tmtory  contributions,  sliail  be  transferred  to 
his  credit  in  the  fund  of  such  other  retire- 
ment system  effective  as  of  the  date  be  be- 
comes enable  to  participate  m  such  other 
retirement  system.  Each  such  offlcer  or  em- 
ployee shall  be  deemed  to  conaent  to  the 
transfer  ot  such  funds  and  such  transfer 
shall  be  a  complete  discharge  and  acquittance 
of  all  claims  and  demands  agoltist  the  fund 
on  account  of  service  rendered  prior  to  his 
becoming  eUglble  for  psrtlclpstlon  In  such 
other  system.". 

810.  8.  Section  362  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  (GO  UB.O.  403 
note)  Is  amended  by  adding  the  foUowlng 
new  paragraph  (g)  : 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  survivor  annuity, 
special  contributions  authorised  by  para- 
graph (b)  of  tiUs  section  may  also  be  made 
by  the  survivor  of  a  participant.". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  demanded? 
Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rt»«»i.r.H  a 

second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  an  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Philbin). 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
makes  certain  changes  in  the  CIA  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1964  which  will  conform 
to  provisions  enacted  into  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  Ci\-il  Service  Retirement  Act. 
These  conforming  amendments  deal 
with  deflnltloni  related  to  child  sur- 
vivors, commencement  date  of  atmultles, 
and  a  formula  for  crediting  prior  Fed- 
eral service  not  covered  by  contrlbutloas. 

It  also  makes  two  other  changes.  It 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  employee 
contributions  Into  and  out  of  the  (^A 
retirement  fund  and  Increases  the  ceil- 
ing on  retirements.  Essentially,  the  bill 
conforms  the  current  CIA  bill  of  1964 
with  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  S.  4571  Is  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1964  for  certain  employees, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  bill  makes  certain  changes  In  the 
CIA  Retirement  Act  of  1964  which  will 
conform  to  provisions  enacted  into  U» 
with  respect  to  the  (^vU  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  These  conforming  amend- 
ments deal  with  definitions  relating  to 
child  survivors,  commencement  date  of 
aimultles,  and  a  formula  for  crediting 
prior  Federal  service  not  covered  by  con- 
tributions. It  also  makes  two  other 
changes.  It  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
employer  contributions  into  and  out  of 
the  CIA  retirement  fund  and  Increases 
the  celling  on  retirements. 

As  you  know,  the  CIA  Retirement  Act 
was  enacted  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
retirement  and  disability  programs  for 
a  limited  number  of  employees  whose 
duties  either  were  in  support  of  agency 
activities  abroad,  hazardous  to  life  or 
health,  or  so  specialiaed  as  to  be  clearly 
distinguishable  from  normal  Govern- 
ment employment.  The  CIA  operates  un- 
der two  retirement  systems;  the  regular 
civil  service  retirement  system  for  the 
majority  of  Its  employees,  and  the  one 
established  imder  the  ClA  Retirement 
Act  of  1964  for  a  very  limited  number  of 
employees. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reported  this  bill  on  December  8, 
1970,  and  It  passed  the  Senate  on  De- 


cember 10,   1970.  without  any  contro- 
versy. 

Section  1  does  three  things:  First,  it 
eliminates  the  requirement  that  a  child 
be  dependent  upon  a  parent  retiree  In 
order  to  receive  a  survivor  annuity.  The 
present  definition  of  a  child  requires  that 
the  child  receive  more  than  half  his  sup- 
port from  the  participant  to  be  eligible. 
This  requirement  could  defeat  a  survivor 
annuity  based  on  the  service  of  a  work- 
ing mother.  This  support  requirement 
was  eliminated  from  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  by  the  89th  Congress- 
Public  Law  89-504. 

Second.  It  al.<>o  raises  from  21  to  22  the 
maximum  age  for  receiving  survivor  an- 
nuity payments  as  a  student  and  In- 
creases from  4  to  5  months  as  the  maxi- 
mum absence  from  school  which  may  be 
permitted  without  terminating  the  sur- 
vivor annuity.  This  will  aid  survivor  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  trisemester  programs  to 
secure  eiii{)lo.vment  and  earn  money 
without  losing  their  aimuity. 

This  same  action  was  taken  by  the 
89th  Congress  for  student  beneficiaries 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act 
iPubUc  Law  89-407,  504) . 

Lastly,  it  permits  a  natural  child  to 
share  in  the  distribution  of  any  money 
in  the  CIA  retirement  and  disability 
fund.  The  act  today  clearly  permits  a 
natural  child  to  receive  an  aimuity  but 
it  Is  not  entirely  cleiu-  with  respect  to 
lump-sum  benefits.  This  vrould  correct 
this  deficiency. 

A  similar  provision  amending  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  was  approved  by 
the  89th  Congress — Public  Law  89-407. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  date  for  a  child 
survivor  annuity  and  assures  that  the 
survivor  annuity  of  a  student  may  be 
resumed  even  though  it  had  previously 
been  terminated,  as  for  example,  be- 
cause of  military  service.  Today  once  an 
annuity  has  been  terminated  because  of 
an  absence  between  school  terms  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximiun  absence  authorized, 
the  aimuity  cannot  be  resumed. 

A  similar  amendment  to  the  CivU 
Service  Retirement  Act  was  approved  by 
the  89th  Congress — ^Public  Law  89-604. 

Section  3  makes  a  technical  change  in 
the  law  which  will  authorize  the  com- 
mencement of  an  annuity  as  s(x>n  as  the 
individual  enters  a  nonpay  status.  Under 
existing  law.  an  annuitant  must  wait 
unOJ  the  beginning  of  the  month  follow- 
ing his  date  of  separation. 

It  also  incorporates  specific  provisions 
for  termination  of  annuities  to  retirees 
and  survivars. 

This  will  conform  tbe  CIA.  retirement 
system  to  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem In  this  respect — 5  U.S.C.  8345. 

Section  3  also  makes  a  technical 
change  in  the  law  which  will  provide  an 
option  to  credit  prior  civilian  service  for 
which  no  deductions  have  \xea  made  by 
reducing  the  resulting  annuity  by  10  per- 
cent of  the  amount  owed.  This  will  con- 
form the  CIA  retirement  system  to  the 

civil  service  system  In  this  respect 5 

U.S.C.  8339(h). 

Section  4  Increases  to  800  the  retire- 
ment celling  Imposed  on  anticipated  re- 
tirements through  June  30,  1974.  Under 
existing   law,   retlnments   durbig   tbe 
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formative  years  of  the  system  were  lim- 
ited to  400  for  the  first  5-year  period  end- 
ing June  3D.  1974.  In  the  absence  of  ac- 
tuarial experience  the  establishment  of 
a  celling  on  retirements  was  necessarily 
somewhat  arbitrary.  The  celling  was  es- 
CabUsbed  with  the  understanding  of  all 
concerned  that  It  would  be  adjusted  as 
necessary.  Experloace  to  date  has  indi- 
cated that  the  celling  of  400  for  the  sec- 
ond 5-year  period  Is  insulHclent.  In  the 
Interest  of  orderly  and  equitable  person- 
nel management  an  increase  in  tills  ceil- 
ing is  essential.  The  Agency  is  rapidly 
reaching  the  celling  now  established  by 
law  and  without  the  Increase  would  be 
unable  to  accommodate  the  ntmibera  who 
will  go  on  the  retired  list  prior  to  June 
1974. 

Under  existing  law.  an  Individual  who 
transfers  Into  the  CIA  retirement  fund 
from  some  other  Government  retirement 
system  can  transfer  his  contributions 
from  the  other  fund  to  the  CIA  fimd,  but 
there  Is  no  provision  for  transfer  of  the 
Government  contribution  to  such  fund. 

Also,  when  an  individual  transfers 
from  the  CIA  retirement  fund  to  some 
other  Government  retirement  fund,  there 
is  no  provision  for  the  transfer  of  either 
the  Government's  contribution  or  his 
own  contribution  to  the  non-CIA  retire- 
ment fund.  Section  5  would  correct  the 
inequities  of  this  situation. 

The  Civil  Service  Commission  Is  wholly 
In  accord  with  this  change. 

Section  6  malces  a  technical  change  in 
the  law  granting  to  survivors  the  same 
right  afforded  participants  to  purchase 
retirement  credit  for  prior  civilian  serv- 
ice. 

This  win  conform  the  CIA  retirement 
system  to  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem in  this  respect — 5  UB.C.  8334. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Icnow  that  this  body 
would  want  to  enact  this  legislation  be- 
cause it  merely  equalizes  the  benefits  to 
this  special  group  of  employees  to  civil 
service  employees.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PKTT.FIIN.  Yes,  the  gentleman  will 
be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
and  able  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  all  Itnow,  I  am  sure, 
that  there  are  two  retirement  systems  In 
the  CIA.  Would  this  expand  on  early  re- 
tirement for  that  portion  of  CIA  em- 
ployee-i  who  are  aUesed  to  be  or  held  to 
be  In  hazardous  employment?  Do  we  have 
here  a  repetition  of  the  bUl  that  was  ap- 
proved a  few  days  ago  to  bring  certain 
other  employees  under  early  retirement? 

Hr.  PHUiBIN.  No,  we  have  some  back- 
log In  applications  at  the  present  time, 
and  this  bill  would  step  up  somewhat  the 
opportunities  for  those  who  are  eligible 
for  application  to  make  such  applica- 
tions, to  bring  them  up  to  date.  But  it 
does  not  make  any  Ino.-dlnate  increases 
of  opportunities  for  applications.  As  the 
gentleman  knows.  25  percent  of  the  pres- 
ent personnel  of  CIA  Is  engaged  in  over- 
seas and  very  hazardous  occupations  that 
require  them  to  be  away  from  the  coun- 
try for  long  periods  of  time.  The  over- 
whelming numt>er  of  employees  of  CIA 
employed  in  this  country  or  overseas  are 
not  m  hazardous  employment. 


This  bill  does  not  make  any  increase  In 
the  number  of  people  eligible  for  that 
retirement. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bUl  is  not  designed 
to  expand  upon  the  numbers  In  the  CIA 
who  are  now  covered  by  early  retire- 
ment? 

Mr.  PHUBIN.  Yes.  there  would  be 
some  Increase.  There  are  a  few.  and  as 
they  become  eligible  there  would  be  some 
increase.  The  limit  was  about  400. 1  think 
at  the  present  time  it  runs  up  to  600  or 
thereabout,  and  this  bill  would  provide 
another  400  to  take  care  of  those  as  well 
as  those  who  may  become  eligible  In 
future  years,  through  the  next  5  years, 
for  example. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man. What  will  that  increase  the 
imfunded  liability  of  the  Government 
employees'  retirement  fund? 

Mr.  PHUJBIN.  These  people,  before 
they  can  become  eligible  for  retirement, 
must  have  20  years  of  service  and  be  at 
least  50  years  of  age.  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  Is  well 
informed  as  to  the  types  of  persons  who 
are  recruited  for  this  very  dangerou.'s 
type  of  work. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Unfortunately,  I  am  un- 
informed as  to  all  the  ramifications  of 
what  you  are  proposing  here  today,  and 
I  would  like  to  have  some  estimate  at 
least  of  the  contribution  to  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  retirement  fund  which  is 
already  billions  of  dollars  In  the  red 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  It  Is  estimated  that  this 
bill  would  create  only  a  minimal  in  cost 
to  the  Government. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished and  able  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  the  exchange  between  the  two 
gentlemen;  yet  I  still  do  not  understand 
whether  there  will  be  more  people  in- 
cluded In  the  early  retirement.  Will  ad- 
dlUonal  people  be  permitted  to  retire 
after  20  years  of  service,  and  at  age  50? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  some  who  are  already  eligible 
for  retirement.  There  are  not  enough 
numbers  of  authorizations  to  accommo- 
date those  people,  and  tills  blU  will  in- 
crease the  number,  so  that  group  can  be 
taken  care  of,  and  also  it  will  take  care 
of  those  who  will  become  eligible  In  the 
next  8  years.  There  will  be  an  Increase 
In  the  bin  to  provide  for  those  who  are 
going  to  become  eligible  across  the  board, 
for  the  next  5  years,  not  only  among 
those  who  wUl  become  eligible  following 
overseas  service,  but  also  those  who  will 
become  eligible  after  general  or  regular 
service. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  gen- 
Ueman  will  yield  further.  I  am  not  think- 
ing of  numbers,  but  ask  If  there  is  a 
change  in  the  law  under  which  different 
categories  of  people  within  the  CIA  would 
come  under  early  retirement? 

Mr.  PETLBIN.  No,  sir:  there  Is  no 
change  In  the  law  In  respect  to  a  change 
In  entitlement,  only  to  the  numbers  who 
may  retire. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  yield  to  the  disUn- 
giiished  and  able  gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
connection  with  this  bill  to  ask  some 
questions  only  because  a  few  years  ago 
I  attempted  to  get  some  Information  con- 
cerning the  CIA  and  I  was  told  there  was 
not  anybody  on  the  congressional  level 
who  really  knew  either  the  extent  of 
the  moneys  expended  for  this  Agency  or, 
for  that  matter,  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  without  try- 
ing to  divulge  unnecessary  secret  and 
vital  Information  regarding  the  security 
of  the  Nation,  we  should  know  If  this 
committee  has  any  kind  of  oversight  over 
this  Agency  and  does  the  committee 
know  how  many  employees  the  Agency 
has,  and  whether  or  not  It  duplicates 
any  other  intelligence  services  to  or  out 
of  the  Govenmient?  I  ask  this  because 
some  4  or  5  years  ago  some  Information 
I  received  from  one  service  was  that 
there  was  needless  duplication. 

In  connection  with  this  legislation  the 
question  would  be:  If  we  do  not  have  any 
Idea  as  to  bow  many  employees  this 
would  affect,  how  do  we  know  the  ulti- 
mate impact  on  cost? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  We  have  informaUon 
from  the  agency  as  to  what  the  impact 
on  cost  would  be. 

I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  the  over- 
all figures  as  to  employees  In  the  agency 
would  be  security  figures.  They  would  be 
classified  for  the  most  part.  If  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  get  those  figures,  I  can 
see  no  reason  why  he  could  not  get  them 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  although  they 
are  not  generaUy  known. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  My  understanding  Is 
that  a  few  years  ago  even  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  extent  or  dimension 
would  not  be  divulged,  and  that  in  fact 
even  the  highest  levels  of  congressional 
leadership  did  not  really  know  the  full 
range  and  extent  of  the  activities.  If  this 
is  true,  then  there  is  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  matter  of  security  reaches 
that  high,  to  even  the  congressional  lead- 
ership not  having  full  Information  on 
such  a  thing  as  the  extent  of  the  appro- 
priations the  Congress  Itself  provides  for 
this  agency. 

I  am  not  trying  to  divulge  Information 
tijat  should  not  be  divulged,  if  it  relates 
to  the  security  or  the  safety  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

It  seems  to  me,  the  dUScult  times  in 
which  we  live,  with  the  urgent  necessity 
for  an  open  society  to  create  this  type 
of  agency  for  its  own  defense,  at  least  on 
the  congressional  level  we  could  have 
some  assurance  that  some  committee  or 
some  leadership  in  the  Congress  knows 
exactly  what  Is  going  on  in  that  agency. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  As  the  dlstmgulshed 
gentleman  knows,  this  is  merely  a  bill 
which  deals  with  the  retirement  system 
the  Congress  has  set  up  to  provide  re- 
tirement for  those  employed  in  the 
agency. 

Insofar  as  oversight  by  congressional 
committees  is  concerned,  there  Is  tliat 
function  exercised  by  the  Committee  oo 
Armed  Services  of  the  House  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  members  of  our  committee 
would  be  bound  by  the  same  olasalfloa- 
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tlon  regulation  and  the  same  security 
regulation  which  other  people  would  be 
bound  by  generally,  with  respect  to  num- 
bers and  sometimes  the  detailed  activi- 
ties of  what  the  agency  is  doing. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  one 
of  the  subcommittees  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  House  meets 
regularly  with  officials  of  the  CIA  and  Is 
given  complete  briefings  and  complete 
answers  to  any  questions  propounded.  As 
I  say.  there  are  some  classified  areas,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  would  not  feel 
disposed  to  talk  specifically  about  the 
classified  aspects  on  the  Ricoiu). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  But  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee — or  at 
least,  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  it- 
self, is  privy  to  the  substantial  goings  on 
In  that  Agency? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes,  to  a  very  large 
extent. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  To  a  large  extent? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes;  I  would  say  that 
we  cover.  In  our  talks  and  In  our  conser- 
vations and  conferences,  virtually  all  the 
work  that  the  agency  Is  undertaking.  We 
receive  full  reports  from  them.  We  cover 
a  wide  range,  and  I  should  say  practi- 
cally all  the  activities  are  made  known  to 
us  in  one  way  or  another.  But  we  are  not 
privileged  to  make  that  information 
public. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  No. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  We  are  not  able  to 
make  It  public  in  debates  In  the  House. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  understand  that. 
What  I  am  getting  at  is  the  question:  Is 
there  any  aspect  of  the  activity  of  the 
CIA  that  the  members  of  this  Special 
Subcommittee  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  wish  to  find  out  about  in  a 
proper  way.  and  whether  they  have  that 
freedom  to  do  so? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Yes;  the  committee 
would  have  freedom  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  The  Agency  Is  ame- 
nable to  oversight  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  That  Is  true:  yes.  If  the 
gentleman  has  any  questions  he  wishes 
the  committee  to  propound  the  commit- 
tee would  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman >ield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  and  able  colleague 
trom  Massachusetts  <Mr.  Kirrn). 

Mr.  KEITH.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  many  years  of  devoted  service  to 
our  Nation  and  to  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate  in  19S2  on  an  issue  relating  to 
pensions  that  we  were  providing  for 
members  of  the  legislative  branch  and 
for  State  employees.  It  became  an  issue 
of  tremendous  pubUc  Interest  because 
of  the  hodgepodge  that  we  had  m  the 
State  government  in  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  afraid  that  we  are 
developmg  a  hodgepodge  here  In  this 
piecemeal  attack  on  pensions  for  Fed- 


eral employees.  We  are  establishing  pre- 
cedents for  future  actions  that  we  do 
not  really  appreciate  their  magnitude 
and  their  Infiuences  on  our  operations 
and  on  our  economy. 

I  would  hope  that  some  committee  of 
this  House,  preferably.  I  suppose,  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, would  make  an  indepth  study  of 
Just  where  we  are  gomg  and  what  the 
long-range  benefits  are.  because  to  retire 
someone  at  the  age  of  50  and  allow  them 
to  go  to  work  elsewhere  In  other  Gov- 
ernment employment,  or  to  actually  take 
him  out  of  the  work  force  and  have  him 
retire  at  the  age  of  50  m  Is  m  my  opinion 
ver>'  inflationary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  Is  a  prece- 
dent-setUng  trend  and  one  to  which  I 
would  object  that  we  enter  into  so  late 
in  the  session.  I  would  hope  that  a  bill 
of  this  sort  would  lav  over  between  the 
branches  of  the  Congress  or  that  the 
executive  would  take  It  up  next  year  after 
more  methodical  study. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PHILBm.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  dlstmgulshed  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois   (Mr.  Abends). 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker.  8.  4571  Is 
a  bin  to  amend  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  cer- 
tain employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  bin  makes  certain  changes  m  the 
CIA  Retirement  Act  of  1964  which  will 
conform  to  provisions  enacted  into  law 
with  respect  to  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  These  conforming  amend- 
ments deal  with  definitions  relating  to 
chUd  survivors,  commencement  date  of 
annuities,  and  a  formula  for  crediting 
prior  Federal  service  not  covered  by 
contributions.  It  also  makes  two  other 
changes.  It  provides  for  the  transfer  of 
employer  contributions  Into  and  out  of 
the  CIA  retirement  fund  and  Increases 
the  ceiling  on  retirements. 

As  you  know,  the  CIA  Retirement  Act 
was  enacted  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
retirement  and  disability  program  for  a 
lijnited  number  of  employees  whose 
duties  either  were  In  suppoi^  of  agency 
acthlties  aboard,  hazardous  to  life  or 
health,  or  so  specialized  as  to  be  clearly 
distinguishable  from  normal  Government 
employment.  The  CIA  operates  under  two 
retirement  systems:  the  regular  civil 
service  retirement  system  for  the  major- 
ity of  Its  employees,  and  the  one  estab- 
lished under  the  CIA  Retirement  Act  of 
1964  for  a  very  limited  number  of  em- 
ployees. 

The  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee reported  this  bUl  on  December  8. 
1970.  and  it  passed  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 10. 1970.  without  any  controversy. 

Section  1  does  three  thhigs;  First,  It 
eliminates  the  requirement  that  a  child 
be  dependent  upon  a  parent  retiree  in 
order  to  receive  a  survivor  annuity.  The 
present  definition  of  a  cbUd  requires  that 
the  chUd  receive  more  than  half  his  sup- 
port from  the  participants  to  be  eligible. 


This  requirements  could  defeat  a  sur- 
vivor annuity  based  on  the  service  of  a 
working  mother.  This  support  require- 
ment was  eliminated  from  the  CivU 
Retirement  Act  by  the  89th  Congress — 
PubUc  Law  89-504. 

Second,  it  also  raises  from  21  to  22 
the  maximum  age  for  receivmg  survivor 
annuity  payments  as  a  student  and  in- 
creases from  4  to  5  months  as  the  maxi- 
mum absence  from  school  which  may  be 
permitted  without  terminating  the  sur- 
vivor annuity.  This  wUl  aid  survivor  chil- 
dren enroUed  m  trisemester  programs  to 
secure  employment  and  earn  money 
without  losing  their  annuity. 

This  same  action  was  taken  by  the 
88th  Congress  for  student  beneficiaries 
under  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act— PubUc  Law  89-407,  604. 

Last,  it  permits  a  natural  child  to 
share  in  the  distribution  of  any  money 
in  the  CIA  retirement  and  disability 
fund.  The  act  today  clearly  permits  a 
natural  child  to  receive  an  annuity  but 
it  is  not  entirely  clear  with  rest>ect  to 
lump-sum  benefits.  This  would  correct 
this  deficiency. 

A  similar  provision  amending  the  CivU 
Service  Retirement  Act  was  approved  by 
the  89th  Congress— PubUc  Law  89-407. 

Section  2  provides  for  the  commence- 
ment and  termination  date  for  a  chfid 
survivor  aimuity  and  assures  that  the 
survivor  annuity  of  a  student  may  be 
resumed  even  though  it  had  previously 
been  terminated,  as  for  example,  because 
of  military  service.  Today,  once  an  an- 
nuity has  been  terminated  because  of 
an  absence  between  school  terms  In  ex- 
cess of  the  maximum  absence  authorized, 
the  annuity  cannot  be  resumed. 

A  similar  amendment  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Act  was  approved  by  the 
89th  Congress — PubUc  Law  89-504. 

Section  3  makes  a  technical  diange 
in  the  law  which  wlU  authorize  the  com- 
mencement of  an  annuity  as  soon  as  the 
individual  enters  a  nonpay  status.  Under 
existing  law,  an  annuitant  must  wait 
until  the  begirmmg  of  the  month  foUow- 
Ing  his  date  of  separation. 

It  also  incorporates  specific  provisions 
for  the  termination  of  annuities  to  re- 
tirees and  survivors. 

This  will  conform  the  CIA  retirement 
system  to  the  clvU  service  retirement  sys- 
tem in  this  respect — 5  United  States  Code 
8345. 

Section  3  also  makes  a  technical 
change  in  the  law  which  wUl  provide  an 
option  to  credit  prior  dviUan  service  for 
which  no  deductions  have  been  made  by 
reducing  the  resulting  simuity  by  10 
percent  of  the  amount  owed.  This  wiU 
conform  with  the  CIA  retirement  system 
to  the  civil  service  system  In  this 
respect — 5  United  States  Code  8339(h). 

Section  4  Increases  to  BOO  the  retire- 
ment cening  imposed  on  anticipated 
retirements  through  June  30, 1974,  Under 
existing  law,  retirements  during  the 
formative  years  of  the  system  were  lim- 
ited to  400  for  the  first  5-year  period 
ending  Jime  30,  1974.  In  the  absence  of 
actuarial  experience  the  establishment  of 
a  ceiling  on  retirements  was  necessarily 
somewhat   arbitrary.    The    ceUing    was 
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established  with  the  understanding  of  all 
concerned  that  it  would  be  adjusted  as 
necessary.  Experience  to  date  has  Indi- 
cated that  the  celling  of  400  for  the  sec- 
ond 8-year  period  is  Insufficient.  In  the 
Interest  of  orderly  and  equitable  person- 
nel management  an  increase  in  this  cell- 
ing Is  essential.  The  Agency  \s  rapidly 
reaching  the  celling  now  established  by 
law  and  without  the  Increase  would  be 
unable  to  accommodate  the  numbers  who 
will  go  on  the  retired  list  prior  to  June 
1974. 

Under  exlstiiig  law,  an  individual  who 
transfers  into  the  CIA  retirement  fund 
from  some  other  Government  retirement 
system  can  transfer  hla  contributions 
from  the  other  fund  to  the  CIA  fund,  but 
there  is  no  provision  for  transfer  of  the 
Qovemment  c-ontrtbuHon  to  such  fund. 
Also,  when  k3  individual  transfers 
from  the  CIA  retirement  fund  to  some 
other  Government  retirement  fund,  there 
is  no  provision  for  the  transfer  of  either 
the  Government's  contribution  or  his 
own  contribution  to  the  non-CIA  retire- 
ment fund.  Section  5  would  correct  the 
Inequities  of  this  situation. 

The  Civil  Service  CommlMlon  Is  wholly 
in  accord  with  this  change. 

Section  e  malEes  a  technical  change  In 
the  law  granting  to  survivors  the  same 
right  aSorded  participants  to  purchase 
retirement  credit  for  prior  civilian 
service. 

This  will  conform  the  CIA  retirement 
system  to  the  civil  service  retirement  sys- 
tem in  this  respect — S  Olilted  States 
Code  8334. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  this  t»dy 
would  want  to  enact  this  legislation 
because  It  merely  equalizes  the  benefits 
to  this  special  group  of  employees  to  civil 
service  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  If  I  may  take  the  time 
of  the  House  for  a  few  minutes,  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  I  feel 
this  U  probably  the  last  piece  of  legisla- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices that  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  bring  before  the  House. 
Therefore,  I  pause  to  pay  tribute  to  him 
as  a  member  of  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  on  which  he  has  so  diligently 
served  over  many,  many  years.  He  has 
been  the  ranking  member  of  our  com- 
mittee, attending  to  his  duties  objec- 
tively, motivated  at  all  times  by  doing 
those  things  he  felt  were  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  our  country  and  Its  national 
defense  posture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  day,  with  most 
aU  of  us  on  the  conunlttee  being  ptc»- 
ent,  each  one  of  us  put  on  tape  in  the 
presence  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  PhilbimI  our  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  esteem  and  love  for  the 
gentleman.  I  thought  it  was  a  wonderful 
occasion  and  something  which  I  know 
Phu.  will  remember  all  his  life.  I  might 
reiterate  the  collective  thoughts  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  at  that  tin"' 
and  wiut  Is  now  being  said  by  his 
colleagues,  that  here  Indeed  Is  an  out- 
standing gentleman,  a  man  of  courage 
and  conviction,  one  everyone  of  us  are 
proud  to  call  our  friend.  Indeed,  we  are 
sorry  he  Is  leaving  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  thta  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvea.  We  will  miss  this  great  legls- 


Uitor  In  the  years  to  come.  All  our  good 
wishes  go  with  Pru.  as  he  returns  to 
private  hfe. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts yield? 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  glad  to  Join  in  the  remarks  made  by 
my  distinguished  friend  from  Illinois 
fMr.  AUKMDS)  in  relation  to  our  dear 
and  valued  friend  and  colleague,  Phil 
Philbih. 

I  first  came  to  know  Phii.  Philbdi 
when  I  came  to  Washington  as  a  new 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  then  associated  very  closely  with 
one  of  the  gi«at  Americana  of  our  time, 
a  former  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  former  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  then  a  0JB.  Senator,  the 
late  Honorable  David  R.  Walsh. 

Throughout  the  yean  that  we  have 
been  associated  together  there  has  de- 
veloped between  us  a  strong  feeling  of 
friendship  and  respect.  During  Phu 
PHXLsnfs  term  of  service  in  this  body  he 
was  nov  only  forward-looking  in  the  con- 
sideration of  legislation  relating  to  the 
people  of  our  country  on  a  domestic  or 
internal  level,  but  In  this  trying  period 
of  the  world's  history  he  has  been  a  bul- 
wark of  strength  in  connection  with  the 
national  defense  of  our  cotmtry  and  of  a 
firm  foreign  policy. 

The  people  of  America  are  Indebted 
to  him  for  his  outstanding  service,  his 
clear  vision,  his  ability  to  penetrate  Into 
the  future  and  see  history  In  the  making, 
which  Is  very  difficult  for  any  of  us  to 
do,  and  for  the  contributions  be  has 
made  to  America  so  that  our  country 
will  always  be  on  its  guard,  ever  vigilant, 
and  in  the  possession  of  a  strong  and 
powerful  national  defense  that  Is  so 
vitally  Important  for  the  unforeseeable 
period  that  I  can  look  into. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  pay  our  tributes 
to  this  great  legislator  and  this  great 
American,  and  this  good  man.  In  the 
years  that  lie  ahead  for  him  I  know  that 
I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all  my  col- 
leagues when  I  say  that  we  wish  him 
every  happiness  and  success,  not  in  an 
Inactive  Ufe  in  retirement,  but  in  a  very 
active  life  we  all  know  he  will  partici- 
pate In. 

So  to  you.  Phil,  my  dear  friend,  en- 
joying the  friendship  and  respect  of  all 
your  colleagues,  I  extend — speaking  for 
myself  and  our  colleagues — our  very 
best  wishes  and  all  the  gratitude  for  the 
way  you  have  served  our  country  in  this 
body,  and  our  very  best  wishes  for  count- 
less of  years  to  come. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ARI3TD8.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  attempt 
to  add  to  the  eulogies  which  our  great 
Speaker  and  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can whip,  who  have  served  so  closely 
with  Phu  Phubdi,  have  paid  to  him. 
would  be  comparable  to  guildlng  the  lily, 
but  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  telling  the  House  how  much  we 
respect  and  love  this  great  American.  The 
Speaker  has  called  him  a  bulwark  of 


strength,  and  that  he  is.  He  is  a  bulwark 
of  compassionate  and  judicious  strength. 
He  is  a  wise  and  distinguished  scholar 
and  artist.  He  Is  a  man  of  noble  charac- 
ter, decent,  kind  and  humble,  a  great 
legislator  whom  we  will  all  miss. 

You  may  be  leaving  this  Chamber  as 
a  Member.  Phil,  but  you  will  never  be 
free  of  the  friendships  that  you  have 
made  here. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AREND8.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  for 
yielding,  and  certainly  thank  him  for 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  the  fact  that  this 
is  the  last  bill,  probably,  that  our  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Philbih),  will  be  han- 
dling for  final  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  twcD  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  serve  on  the  committee 
with,  and  on  the  subconunittee  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  Unfortunately,  a  conflict 
in  committee  assignments  kept  me  from 
attending  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
where  tributes  were  paid  to  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  let  this  opportunity  go  by  without  sec- 
onding aU  of  the  accolades  that  have 
been  handed  to — and  very  deservedly 
so — the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
He  has  been  my  friend.  He  has  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  be  of  help  to  me  when 
I  was  new  on  the  committee  and  since. 
It  will  be  a  sad  day  for  me  to  see  Phii 
Philbin  leave  us.  He  is  100  percent 
American,  and  a  great  friend  of  mine. 
Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Sijeaker,  wlU  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  tbe  gentleman. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  tbe 
distinguished  gentleman  for  affording 
me  this  opportunity  to  Join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  of  the  House  and  my 
colleagues  In  expressing  our  heartfelt 
tribute  to  Phil  Phtlbih.  When  Phil 
Philbih  leaves  this  House,  there  will  be 
many  a  red  eye  and  many  a  heavy  heart, 
because  no  man  in  this  House  Is  more  be- 
loved than  is  he.  No  man  has  more  de- 
votedly served  his  country  than  he.  No 
man  has  been  more  dedicated  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty  and  to  the  service 
of  his  fellow  man  and  in  lightening  the 
burden  to  be  twme  by  his  fellow  citizens 
than  he. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  man  truly 
worthy  to  be  called  a  statesman  and  truly 
worthy  to  be  known  as  a  devoted  and 
dedicated  servant  of  tbe  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  part  of  the  coun- 
try one  of  the  highest  accolades  you  can 
extend  to  one  whom  you  would  honor  Is 
to  say  that  he  Is  a  gentleman  and  a 
scholar — and  this  dear  man  deserves 
every  accolade  which  can  be  extended  to 
him.  He  Is  a  great  American  and  he  to  me 
wUl  always  be  a  cherished  friend. 

Phil,  may  God  bless  you  and  be  with 
you  for  many,  many  more  years  to  come. 
Mr.   PULTON   of  Pennsylvania.   M*. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Permsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  Is  a  real  pleasure  to  say  that 
we  who  are  personal  friends  of  Phil 
Philbih  think  he  Is  one  of  the  best  loved 
Members  of  the  House,  also  one  of  the 
hardest  worlcing  Members,  with  excel- 
lent Judgment  based  on  broad  experience 
in  reaching  his  position  as  one  of  the 
top  ranking  members  of  the  important' 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Pnn.  Philbih  is 
one  of  the  friendliest  Members  we  have 
ever  had  in  the  Bouse,  with  his  constant 
cheerfulness  and  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  House  procedurec.  Congressman 
Phil  Philbih  has  always  been  helpful 
to  me  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  the  Congress.  He  gladly  helps,  regard- 
less which  side  of  the  House  aisle,  or 
what  party,  libera]  or  conservative  that 
Members  belong  to. 

Tbe  Congressional  Recoio  should 
show,  Mr  Speaker,  that  alter  the  Speak- 
er's fine  eulogy,  the  whole  House  unani- 
mously rose  in  high  tribute  to  Congress- 
man Phil  PHiLBai  of  Massachusetts. 
Unanimous  rising  tribute  is  a  rare  gift 
of  the  House,  especially  when  partici- 
pated in  by  all  Members,  the  Speaker, 
and  tbe  leadership  of  tioth  parties. 

To  Congressman  Phil  Philbih  of  Mass- 
achusetts we  all  Join  in  friendship  with 
you  in  saying,  Godspeed  to  you.  Phil, 
and  best  wishes  for  a  long  and  happy 
life.  You  fully  deserve  every  honor  ac- 
corded by  the  Members  of  the  UB.  Houae 
of  Representatives  to  you  today. 

Mr.  BELL  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  no  Member  of  this  House 
that  Is  more  beloved  than  Phil  Philbih. 
The  outstanding  leadership  that  be  has 
provided  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. Is  well  known  and  well  deserved. 

His  consistently  good  Judgment  that  he 
has  shown  in  all  his  committee  work 
as  well  as  general  work  on  the  floor  has 
been  long  admired. 

I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I>Hn,  PBiLBiif,  Godspeed  and 
continued  success  In  all  of  his  endeavors 
wherever  they  may  be  and  whatever  they 
involve. 

Our  friend  will  be  sorely  missed  by  his 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  Pmur  J. 
Philbih.  Elected  to  the  Coogress  nearly 
three  decades  ago.  Phil  has  earned  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  virtually  every 
Member  he  has  worked  with  over  the 
years.  As  a  ranking  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  second  in 
seniority  only  to  Chairman  L.  Mehdkl 
RivxRS,  he  has  played  a  major  role  In 
assuring  this  country's  military  pre- 
paredness. And,  equally  significantly,  he 
has  always  sought  a  fair  and  evenhanded 
balance  between  the  demands  of  the 
military  and  those  of  its  critics.  I  will 
risk  sounding  a  little  corny  by  calling 
Phil  a  patriot,  for  that  is  precisely  what 
he  Is — In  the  very  best  sense  of  the  term. 
He  has  quietly  and  earnestly  worked  for 
his  country  over  the  past  SO  years. 

Phil's  service  to  his  constituents  in 
Massachusetts'  Third  Congreeslonol  Dis- 
trict— the  men  and  women  who  elected 
him  to  14  successive  terms  in  tbe  Con- 


gress— has  been  nothing  short  of  remark- 
able. No  letter  ever  went  unanswered. 
No  plea  for  help  was  ever  ignored.  No 
con-slituent  seeking  advice  was  ever 
turned  away.  He  and  his  able  adminis- 
trative assistant,  Clifford  O.  Gaucher, 
established  what  is  tantamount  to  a 
model  congressional  otDoe  in  constituent 
service. 

I  value  highly  my  personal  friendship 
with  Congressman  Philbin,  and  I  wish 
him  the  very  best  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  should  like  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader, 
and  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr,  Arknds)  as  they  stdute  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, Hon.  Philip  J,  Philbin,  an 
old  friend.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  know  Phil  ever  since  the  day  I  came 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  and  have 
always  had  nothing  but  the  highest  re- 
gard for  him  both  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  and  as  a  man.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  Join  me 
In  the  belief  that  he  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing Members  of  the  House  and  that 
he  will  be  sorely  missed.  Phil  has  devoted 
his  entire  public  life  to  serving  the  peo- 
ple of  his  State  and  in  particular  those 
in  Massachusetts'  Third  Congressional 
District.  He  has  served  them  faithfully 
and  well  and  I  wish  him  happiness  and 
contentment  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
privilege  to  Join  with  the  Members  of  the 
the  House  here  this  afternoon  In  this 
spontaneous  tribute  to  the  exemplary 
personal  character  and  the  extraordinary 
legislative  service  of  Congressman  Philip 
J.  Philbih.  of  Massachusetts,  to  our  Na- 
tlonii]  Government,  his  constituents,  and 
his  fellow  Americans  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

Pew,  If  any,  men  have  served  In  this 
national  legislature  more  eBecttvely  and 
unselfishly  than  Phil  Philbih.  Pew.  If 
any.  have  been  less  heralded  for  their 
immense  contribution  to  the  progrc-aive 
security,  health,  educational  advance- 
ment and  economic  development  of  our 
people  over  the  last  28  years.  Learned  In 
our  laws,  diligent  in  his  committee  and 
Chamber  legislative  assignments,  per- 
suasive In  his  appeals  for  legislative  sup- 
port of  those  measures  that  attraeted  his 
deepest  belief,  tolerant  and  understand- 
able of  opposing  views,  every  ready  to 
accept  the  Impact  of  authoritative  fact 
and  testimony,  steeped  in  the  use  of  ex- 
perience for  wholesome  accomplishment, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  a 
progressive  legislative  beginning  is  bet- 
ter than  an  acrimonlus  deadlock.  Phil 
Philbih  has  contributed  mightily  to  the 
legislative  solution  of  all  the  national 
crises  that  have  occurred  over  the  past 
quarter  of  of  a  century.  Throughout  this 
period,  he  has  enjoyed  tbe  confidence 
and  esteem  of  every  American  President, 
many  beads  of  other  governments 
throughout  the  world,  and  of  all  tbe 
speakers  and  leaders  In  the  UB.  Congress. 
■Through  his  achievements,  he  has  left 
an  indelible  mark  of  effective  particlpa- 
tioo  upon  the  most  progressive  pages  of 
modem  American  legislative  history.  As 
an  outstanding  legislator,  he  has  earned 


the  respect  and  admiration  of  evety 
Member  who  bos  ever  been  his  colleague 
in  this  National  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives. 

But  his  more  universal  admiration 
and  affection,  by  untold  thousands  of 
his  constituents,  and  fellow  citizens  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  throughout  the  country,  has  been 
earned  because  he  is  one  of  the  finest 
human  beings  ever  twm  into  this  world's 
tribulations  and  joys,  adversities  and  tri- 
umphs. He  is  possessed  of  the  highest 
character  and  integrity  and,  among  the 
so-called  ordinary  people,  he  Is  beloved 
for  his  compassionate  imderstondlng. 
congenial  maimer,  warmhearted  gener- 
osity, quiet  encouragement  and  a  gen- 
uine Interest  in  and  devotion  to  the  hap- 
piness and  the  progress  of  every  person 
and  every  family  that  ever  came  within 
the  bounds  of  his  public  responsibility 
and  private  acquaintance. 

The  rather  paradoxical  truth  Is  that 
lasting  memories  here  probably  do  not 
come  so  much  from  any  substantial  leg- 
islative record  that  Is  established  but 
rather  by  the  conduct,  the  manner,  the 
disposition,  the  personality,  the  spirit, 
the  human  niceties,  if  you  will,  that  each 
one  projects  here. 

On  this  score,  apart  from  other  things, 
I  daresay  the  human  attributes  and  vir- 
tues of  Phil  Philbin  will  never  be  ex- 
celled in  this  body. 

Our  reflectlcm  upon  the  imusuol  aspect 
of  legislative  life  emphasiizee,  I  think, 
that  the  greatest  service  that  any  Indi- 
vidual, in  any  activity,  can  render  to 
his  contemporaries  and  those  who  come 
after  is  to  provide  an  example  of  a  char- 
acter that  is  unquestioned,  a  dedication 
that  is  unsui-passed.  a  courage  that  is  In- 
exhaustible, a  patriotism  that  remains 
undaunted  throughout  the  most  violent 
storms,  a  compassion  that  is  boundless, 
and  a  friendship  that  Is  im«HnHng  bi 
resolution  and  loyalty. 

Beyond  all  other  accomplishments  this 
Is  the  real  endowment  that  Phil  Philbih 
has  given  to  us  here  and  to  those  who  ore 
yet  to  come. 

The  legacy  he  leaves  here  Is  comprised 
of  the  simple  strengths  upon  which  the 
stability,  survival,  and  progression  of  our 
communities  and  our  commonwealths 
and  our  country  depend. 

Phil  Philbih's  inspiring  peiBooa]  ex- 
ample of  the  patriotic  use  and  applica- 
tion of  these  eternal  strengths  wUl  con- 
stitute a  memory  that  will  be  a  private, 
personal  encouragement  to  each  of  ua, 
forever,  and  the  Integrity  of  his  conduct 
will  remain  as  a  wholesome  blessing 
upon  this  House,  for  all  time. 

Phil  Philbih  has  the  deepest  under- 
standing and  commitment  of  any  man  I 
have  ever  known  that,  as  the  Bible  In- 
dicates, peace  among  naUoni,  within 
communities  and  In  our  hearts  will  never 
be  attained  imtil  the  great  majority  of 
us  evidence  "good  will"  toward  our 
friends,  our  neighbors,  and  our  fellow 
human  beings  everywhere.  Personal  good 
will  Is  the  true  ri(^ness  of  his  own  lUe 
and  with  it  he  has  enriched  the  life  of 
everyone  privileged  to  know  him. 

In  this  coming  Congress  all  of  us  wIU 
sorely  miss  our  beloved  friend  and  od- 
league,  Phil  Philbih,  and  I  hope  he  will 
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see  fit  to  frequently  visit  with  us  over  tbe 
next  2  years. 

Prom  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  mean- 
while Phil,  we  all  Join  in  wishing  you 
continued  good  health  and  good  fortune 
for  many,  many  more  years  of  success 
In  your  private  endeavors  and  In  the 
continuing  service  of  your  fellow  man 
that  I  know  you  will  never  abandon. 

GKNnUL  LKAVI  TY}  ETTUfD 

Mr.  ARENDe.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  to  extend 
their  remarks  with  reference  to  our  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Philbih)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  those  of  my  esteemed  and 
beloved  colleagues,  who  have  made  such 
touching  and  moving  comments  about 
my  humble  service,  and  who  have  ex- 
pressed such  gracious  observations  con- 
cerning the  h<jmble  labors  I  have  per- 
formed during  the  time  I  have  been  hon- 
ored to  be  a  Member  of  this  great  House. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  really  no  way  I 
can  adequately  express  my  sincere  and 
deep  gratitude  to  you  and  the  Members 
of  the  House,  because  regardless  of  po- 
litical considerations,  and  regardless  of 
differences  from  time  to  time  on  legisla- 
tive questions,  all  the  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  are  very  dear  to  me.  and 
always  will  be  very  dear  to  me.  because 
of  the  invariable  encouragement,  assist- 
ance, and  the  warm,  inspiring  friendship 
they  have  always  shown  me.  which  has  so 
greatly  lightened  the  burdens  of  my  work 
and  official  duties. 

I  am  somewhat  limited,  my  dear 
friends,  particularly  at  this  time  when 
important  legislation  is  pending  in  the 
House,  which  is  In  my  charge,  in  mo- 
bilizing and  conveying  to  you.  my  pro- 
found feelings  of  appreciation  and  grati- 
tude to  tOl  of  you. 

To  our  beloved,  great  Speaker,  and  to 
all  of  you  here  in  this  historic  body,  I 
want  you  all  to  know  that  I  will  always 
gratefully  remember  the  many  kind- 
nesses you  have  sliown  me  during  my 
long  service  here  with  you. 

And  I  shall  always  treasure,  immeas- 
urably, the  kind  words  you  have  spoken 
here  today. 

These  tributes  of  esteem  and  affection 
will  remain  with  me  as  long  as  I  live. 
"Hiey  are  far  more  than  I  deserve,  but  1 
want  to  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  all 
of  you  for  your  verj-  generous,  stimulat- 
ing words,  your  warm  affectionate 
friendship,  your  loyalty  and  ltinrtn>«<f  to 
me.  and  the  lofty  inspiration  you  have 
always  given  me  during  my  service  in 
this  great  body.  You  may  be  sure  they 
vrtll  always  remain  with  me.  and  that  my 
heart,  deeply-felt  gratitude  and  best 
wishes  will  always  be  with  you.  Ood  love 
you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  a  vote  on  tbe 
bill. 

•nie  SFEAKI31.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pais  the  bill  S.  4571. 


The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  noted  In  favor  thereof) 
tbe  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 


A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.    PHILBIN.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  on  tbe  bill  Just 
passed. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mass- 
achusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  po&sed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  Con.  Rea.  87.  Concurrent  rvsolutlon  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  tlie  two  Hou8«s 
of  Congress. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  tbe 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  tbe  fol- 
lowing title : 

a.  4106-  An  act  to  amend  llie  Public  Health 
Service  Act  In  order  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uahment  or  a  NaUonal  Bnltb  Service  Corps. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CKMJSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
1146.  EXPANSION  OF  UNITED  NA- 
TIONS HEADQUARTERS  IN  THE 
UNITED   STATES 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  130B  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ka.  isoa 

Retolvtd,  Tliat  upon  tbe  adoption  of  thla 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  mo»e  that 
the  House  resolve  Itaeir  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Un- 
ion for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion <H.J.  Res.  1I4S)  authorizing  a  grant  to 
defray  a  portion  of  tbe  coet  of  expanding 
the  United  Nations  headquarters  In  the 
United  SUtes.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  joint  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  contrcdied  by  the  chair- 
man and  ran  Icing  minority  memtMr  of  tbe 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  joint  reso- 
lution BhaU  be  read  for  amendment  under 
the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  conjldsratlon  of  the  joint  resolution  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  ahsll  rise  and 
report  the  joint  resolution  to  the  Hou.se  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  the  previous  question  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  ordered  on  the  joint  resolution  and 
amendments  thereto  to  Qnal  passage  with- 
out Intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEK>ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  CalUor- 


nla  (Mr.  Smith),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  Ume  as  I  shall  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1308 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1146  to  expand  the 
United  Nations  headquarters  In  the 
United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  Joint  resolution  U 
to  authorize  an  appropriation  of  not  to 
exceed  $20  million  for  a  grant  to  tbe 
United  Nations  to  defray  a  portion  of 
the  cost  of  the  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  its  headquarters  In  the  dty  of 
New  York. 

The  present  headquarters  for  the  UJJ. 
was  completed  20  years  ago  during  which 
time  the  membership  has  Increased  from 
S9  to  126  member  states  and  the  number 
of  secretariat  employees  in  New  York  has 
increased  from  2.S00  to  approximately 
4.900. 

In  1968,  the  Secretary  General  was 
authorized  to  prepare  detailed  plans  and 
specifications  for  a  major  expansion  of 
the  headquarters,  taking  into  consider- 
ation anticipated  needs  for  the  next  20 
years. 

Proposals — at  an  estimated  cost  of  $B0 
million — were  submitted  and  approved 
by  the  General  Assembly  last  year,  sub- 
ject to  two  conditions:  First,  that  pay- 
ments for  the  cotistruction  from  the 
regtilar  U.N.  budget  should  not  exceed 
$25  million;  and,  second,  that  satisfac- 
tory assurances  be  received  that  the 
balance  of  the  funds  would  be  avail- 
able before  construction  contracts  are 
awarded.  In  accord  with  arrangements 
worked  out  by  the  Secretary  General,  the 
$5  million  balance  would  come  from  three 
sources:  a  $20  million  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Government,  a  $20  million  contri- 
bution from  the  city  of  New  York.  $15 
million  from  the  UJ».  development  pro- 
gram and  U.N.  Children's  Fund,  which 
would  move  from  rented  space  to  the 
new  U.N.  office  building. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1308  in  order  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  1148  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  tbe 
able  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
0'Nin,L). 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  the  rule  even  though 
I  am  not  carrying  it  for  the  committee 
because  of  tbe  fact  that  I  have  been  an 
avid  supporter  of  tbe  United  Nations 
through  the  years. 

We  have  before  us  a  Joint  resolution, 
No.  1148,  which  would  authorize  up  to 
$20  miUlon  to  defray  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  expanding  the  United  Nations 
Headquarters  In  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  identical  leg- 
islation. 

Just  what  is  the  context  of  Uils  grant 
of  $20  million  and  what  are  the  other 
elements  of  financing  this  new  Secre- 
tariat ofHce  building?  The  United  Na- 
tions has  been  bursting  at  the  seams  for 
several  years.  Mr.  Speaker.  As  early  as 
1984.  tbe  Secretary  General  reported 
that  the  Secretariat  Building  was  over- 
crowded in  some  areas  and  since  1965 
outside  office  space  has  been  rented  by 
tbe  U J«.  Development  Program,  the  UJJ. 
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Children's  Fund,  and  several  other  UJT. 
units  at  costs  whose  burden  has  recently 
become  acute.  Therefore,  some  4  years 
ago,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary 
General,  a  study  was  made  at  no  cost  to 
the  United  States  or  to  the  United  Na- 
tloni)  of  the  feasibility  of  constructing 
an  additional  office  building  to  tbe  south 
of  the  present  headquarters  buildings,  a 
building  in  keeping  with  the  dignity  and' 
hope  which  the  present  structures  have 
come  to  represent.  Then  In  1968,  the 
General  Assembly  provided  $250,000  for 
an  architectural  and  engineering  study. 
On  the  basLs  of  this  study  the  Secretary 
General  presented  cost  estimates  to  tbe 
General  Assembly  last  autumn  involving 
a  cash  outlay  of  $80  million.  The  Assem- 
bly decided  for  its  part  to  appropriate 
$25  million  from  the  United  Nations 
budget  subject  to  the  assurances  of  the 
Secretary  (General  that  the  remainder  of 
tbe  $80  million  was  flrmly  committed. 
The  U.S.  share  of  this  $25  million  would 
be  slightly  less  than  $8  million  at  the 
present  UJ*.  assessment  rate.  As  for  the 
customary  special  host  govertunent  con- 
tribution, tbe  President  has  requested  a 
special  grant  of  $20  million  in  the  fiscal 
year  1971  budget.  As  a  practical  matter, 
this  uniquely  U.S.  contribution  must  be 
available  if  the  building  is  to  be  built,  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  In  the  House  to  Join 
me  and  authorize  It  promptly. 

As  for  the  balance  of  the  financial 
package,  tbe  city  of  New  York  has  agreed 
to  match  the  Federal  contribution  after 
it  has  been  actually  appropriated  and 
the  United  Nations  Development  Pro- 
gram and  the  UJd.  Children's  Fund,  who 
now  rent  space  outside  the  headquar- 
ters, are  expected  to  contribute  $15  mil- 
lion in  the  nature  of  "commuted  rent" 
which  they  would  otherwise  be  required 
to  pay  for  space  in  New  York  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years.  About  $6  million  of  this  $15 
million  would  come  from  the  usual  T33. 
contributions  to  these  bodies  but  this  $6 
million  can  hardly  be  termed  an  addi- 
tional U.S  contribution  because  it  would 
otherwise  go  for  rent.  In  addition,  contri- 
butions are  to  be  sought  from  private 
sources  which  if  obtained  could  be  used 
to  reduce  the  outlays  mentioned  above 
or  to  cover  any  unpredictable  Increases 
to  construction  costs  which  have  risen  at 
such  alarming  rates  in  recent  years. 

Now.  in  the  context  of  the  other 
sources  of  income  for  the  cash  outlay  of 
$80  million,  plus  the  availability  of  land 
valued  at  $12  million  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  UjS.  special  grant  appears 
equitable  and  appropriate.  It  Is.  of 
course,  traditional  for  the  host  govern- 
ment to  make  a  very  substantial  special 
contribution  to  the  building  programs  of 
international  organizations  being  hosted. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  this  practice  Is 
the  economic  advantage  that  derives 
from  bemg  the  permanent  host  to  any 
large  International  organization — an  ad- 
vantage which  the  UJ8.  Congress  ex- 
plicitly recognized  in  1948  when  It  noted 
that  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
UJJ.  Headquarters  in  the  United  States 
would  result  "directly  and  Indirectly  In 
substantial  economic  benefits  to  the 
United  States  from  the  expenditures  of 
the  Organization  and  its  member 
naUons." 


VA.  SnPPOKT  rOB  THE  UNXTCD  HATTONS 

In  1970,  the  United  States  participated 
in  the  commemoration  of  one  of  the  most 
hopeful  events  of  the  20th  century:  the 
founding  of  the  United  Nations  in  1945. 
During  the  anniversary  year,  we  and 
other  member  nations  carefully  ap- 
praised the  contributions,  defects  and 
potentials  of  the  international  organiza- 
tion. President  Nixon  named  a  Commis- 
sion for  the  Observance  of  the  25th  An- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations  and 
a^ked  it  to  assess  the  UJJ.'s  effectiveness 
and  to  recommend  measures  which  the 
United  States  might  Initiate  to  strength- 
en and  improve  it. 

The  Commission,  headed  by  former 
Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  and  in- 
cluding eight  Members  of  Congress  and 
42  other  prominent  citizens,  submitted  an 
Interim  report  to  the  President  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  1970.  The  Commission  re- 
ported that,  in  spite  of  major  shortcom- 
ings, the  work  of  the  United  Nations  and 
its  specialized  agencies  In  furthering  in- 
ternational cooperation  has  been  re- 
markably good.  It  observed  that  U.S. 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  have 
been  well  invested  and  have  advanced  the 
world's  long-term  development.  The 
Commission  expressed  confidence  "that 
a  strong  and  operative  United  Nations 
system  is  not  only  in  the  American  in- 
terest, but  would  guarantee  tranquility, 
freedom  and  justice  for  all  peoples  of 
the  world." 

lUPBXSSIVC   ACRICvnCENTS 

Following  World  War  n.  there  were 
high  expectations  that  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  the  chief  instrument  to 
preserve  peace  and  promote  the  well- 
being  of  the  nations  of  the  world.  De- 
spite its  inability  to  accomplish  fully  its 
many  objectives,  the  United  Nations  can 
claim  some  impressive  achievements: 

It  has  helped  to  defuse  political  crises 
and  has  kept  open  the  prospects  of  nego- 
tiated settlement  of  threatening  disputes. 
Among  these  were  Cyprus.  Kashmir,  and 
the  Congo. 

It  has  reduced  the  dangers  of  explo- 
sive confrontation,  and  insulated  con- 
flicts in  smaller  countries  from  tbe  dan- 
gers of  greater  power  Involvement. 

It  has  contributed  to  the  Improve- 
ment of  health,  education,  agricultural 
production,  and  economic  advancement 
of  the  developing  nations  of  the  world. 
Approximately  80  percent  of  its  total 
resources  are  devoted  to  economic  and 
so-ial  activities  and  development  assist- 
ance. 

It  has  helped  all  nations,  advanced 
Etnd  developing,  to  realize  the  promise 
and  to  avoid  the  perils  of  the  new  tech- 
nology.  The  many  specialized  U.N.  agen- 
cies— WHO,  ICAO,  IAEA,  and  so 
forth — share  this  credit. 

It  has  painstakingly  promoted  the 
gradual  development  of  international 
law  and  general  respect  for  human 
rights.  A  number  of  national  constitu- 
tions adopted  since  1948  have  drawn 
upon  the  General  Assembly's  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 

It  has  directed  international  attention 
to  the  problems  of  effective  disarma- 
ment, and  has  served  as  a  forum  in 
which  disarmament  agreements  can  be 


evaluated  and  modified,  if  necessary,  to 

obtain  the  widest  possible  support.  An 
encouraging  example  is  the  Nuclear 
Nonprollferation  Treaty. 

It  has  evolved  into  a  major  diplomatic 
center  for  contact  and  consultation 
among  members.  This  is  probably  its 
most  Important  achievement. 

Birr  UAjoa  WKdkKNsssas 

The  President's  Commission  attributes 
the  major  weaknesses  of  the  United  Na- 
tions to  its  failure  to  maintain  peace  and 
security  and  to  its  procedural  and  struc- 
tural defects.  The  Commission  was  fear- 
ful that  should  these  defects  not  be 
remedied,  the  United  Nations  would  be- 
come increasingly  incapable  of  dealing 
with  the  grave  problems  facing  the  world 
in  the  1970's.  Clearly,  the  responsibility 
for  these  failures  rests  with  llie  member 
states.  The  United  Nations  can  do  only 
as  much  as  its  member  governments  al- 
low it  to  do.  and  it  has  often  been  abused 
as  a  propaganda  forum.  Member  govern- 
ments have  repeatedly  and  Irresponsibly 
used  the  United  Nations  as  a  public 
platform  to  promote  their  own  narrow 
positions. 

For  the  United  Nations  to  Ixcome  truly 
effective,  all  states  must  show  modera- 
tion, flexibility,  and  a  will  to  compromise 
in  attempting  to  arrive  at  fruitful  solu- 
tions. 

HiXD  n^B  uoRR  xrrscnvE  pbacekeeping 

When  armed  conflict  erupts,  the  United 
Nations  has  a  broad  responsibility  to  stop 
the  flghtlng.  Its  ability  to  maintain  In- 
ternational peace,  however,  depends  in 
large  part  on  unanimity  among  the  five 
permanent  members  of  the  Security 
Council.  The  power  of  the  veto,  designed 
to  protect  the  permanent  members  from 
actions  wlJch  may  be  contrary  to  their 
vital  interests,  has  been  abused  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  Soviets  have  wanted  to 
see  all  major  decisions  concerning  peace- 
keeping, Including  operational  decisions 
after  the  mission  Is  launched,  kept  un- 
der the  Immediate  control  of  the  Secu- 
rity Council.  This  would  subject  opera- 
tional decisions  to  the  veto  and.  in  our 
view,  is  hardly  an  effective  or  reliable 
basis  for  such  operations. 

We  think  the  Secretary  General  can. 
and  should,  be  instructed  to  manage  a 
peacekeeping  mission  in  consultation 
with  the  major  powers  and  those  coun- 
tries supplying  troops  or  facilities.  He 
should  have  some  latitude  to  deal  with 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  and  to  manage 
a  peacekeeping  operation  once  the  Secu- 
rity Council  has  authorized  It  and  has 
defined  Its  mandate. 

HBX3)  FOB  BETTEB  WATS  TO  arrTx.B  DiaPtrTBS 

In  addition,  better  "preventive  diplo- 
macy" vrith  Investigatory  and  factfind- 
ing procedures  Is  badly  needed.  We  wel- 
come proposals  that  ad  hoc  committees  of 
the  Council,  including  the  parties  to  a 
dispute,  be  created  to  help  settle  partic- 
ular controversies.  We  favor  reactivating 
the  Panel  of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation, 
and  will  soon  nominate  qualified  Individ- 
uals for  the  factfinding  register  of  ex- 
perts who  will  be  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary General,  member  states,  or  other 
UJ).  organs. 
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We  have  (uggested  measures  to 
strengthen  and  revive  the  functions  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  In  the 
future  we  will  examine  every  treaty  we 
negotiate  with  a  view  to  accepting, 
wherever  appropriate,  the  Courts  Juris- 
diction over  any  dispute  arising  under 
the  treaty.  We  will  actively  consider  sub- 
mitting disputes  «ith  other  countries  to 
the  Court,  We  have  suggested  ways  In 
which  the  Court's  advisory  Jurisdiction 
might  be  expanded. 

imo  rxM  racu,  ano  psoctxtjbal  chanoes 

Many  of  the  TTnlted  Nations  dlfflcultles 
stem  from  the  obsolescence  of  its  struc- 
ture and  procedures.  Disparity  between 
voting  power  and  financial  responsibility, 
ntcesslve  proliferation  and  overlapping 
of  agencies  and  committees,  frequent  de- 
lays of  meetings,  and  repltltlous  debate 
are  all  chronic  liabilities. 

As  the  largest  contributor  to  the  Unit- 
ed Nations— »317  million  in  1970— the 
United  States  is  particularly  concerned 
about  UJJ.  finances.  We  want  to  make 
sure  that  adequate  value  is  received  for 
our  investments  In  the  DWted  Nations 
and  its  specialized  agencies.  The  prob- 
lem of  very  small  states  which  need  DJ*. 
services  and  benefits  but  cannot  meet  the 
VJS.  minimum  assessment*,  must  he  re- 
solved. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  member  states  In- 
sure the  effective  organization  and  man- 
agement of  the  OJf .  system  so  that  It  la 
responsive  to  the  directives  of  its  gov- 
erning organs  and  to  the  priority  needs 
of  the  world.  This  requires  better  admin- 
istrative and  budgetary  coordination  and 
Ijetter  use  of  the  resources  available  to 
the  United  Nations.  For  example,  gov- 
erning organ  programs  originally  estab- 
lished to  promote  the  social  and  economic 
advancement  of  the  founding  states— 
mostly  developed  nations — have  been 
modified  extensively  to  reflect  the  urgent 
needs  of  the  many  developing  countries 
admitted  to  the  United  Nations  after 
1945.  At  present  there  Is  a  great  need  for 
better  coordination,  direction,  and  con- 
trol of  these  organizations. 

cauixnran  BXFoni  tbs  mnrwn  if  atxohs 

The  United  Nations  must  continue  to 
attack  the  problems  confronting  the 
world  in  the  1970s  by  improving  the 
quality  of  life,  by  strengthening  Interna- 
tional law,  and  by  assuring  basic  human 
rights  to  each  person  In  the  world,  In- 
cluding prisoners  of  war.  The  welfare  of 
all  nations  can  be  greatly  enhanced  by 
continued  cooperation  in  the  United  Na- 
tions to  restore  and  keep  peace,  to  nar- 
row the  Bap  between  the  have  and  have- 
not  nations,  and  to  reclaim  and  preserve 
the  natural  environment  Of  Immediate 
concern  is  the  need  to  strengthen  Inter- 
national law  lor  the  protection  of  In- 
dividuals from  violence  erupting  from 
unchecked  narcotics  trafficking,  air 
piracy,  and  kldnapings, 

PKXSXDXNT    KtZON    flXOOXa    DJ.    BTTPIWKT 

In  addresdng  the  2Sth  anniversary 
session  of  the  United  Nations  CJeneral 
Assembly,  President  Nixon  expressed  our 
hopes  for  the  future  of  the  United  Na- 
tions: 

As  the  Vaibod  Natloiu  begioj  lu  next 
quarter  century.  It  does  ao  richer  In  experl- 


ence,  ioljered  in  Its  undemanding  or  what 
It  can  do  and  what  It  cannot,  what  should 
be  expected  and  wiiat  ahould  not. 

In  ihe  spirit  of  thli  3fith  annlTetaary,  ttie 
United  States  will  go  the  extra  mile  in  doing 
our  part  toward  making  the  United  Katlone 
succeed.  We  look  fonrajd  to  working  to- 
gether— working  together  with  ail  nations 
represented  here  In  going  beyond  the  mere 
containment  of  crisis  to  building  a  structure 
Ql  peace  that  promotee  ]umce  aa  well  as 
assuring  stability,  that  mil  last  because  all 
have  a  stake  in  Its  lasting. 

let  us  resolve  together  that  the  second 
quarter  century  of  the  United  Nations  shall 
offer  the  world  what  Its  people  yearn  for, 
and  what  they  deserve:  a  world  without  any 
war,  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  special  contribution  of 
»20  million  so  that  It  can  be  fitted  into 
the  whole  array  of  contributions  from  all 
sources.  I  wholeheartedly  endorse  and 
will  vote  for  House  Joint  Resolution  11 '6 

Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  In  the  in- 
terests of  saving  time,  I  wlU  not  reiterate 
what  was  said  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pxpfex)  in 
explaining  the  rule.  I  would  simply  add 
my  further  comments. 

On  this  proposed  construction,  as  I 
understand,  it  is  estimated  to  cost  about 
WO  million,  and  It  will  be  adjacent  to 
the  present  building.  It  has  been  agreed 
to  by  the  General  Assembly  with  the 
understanding  that  the  funds  of  the 
regular  UJJ.  budget  earmarked  for  the 
project  would  not  exceed  »25  million.  The 
remaining  $55  million  wiU  come  from  the 
following  sources:  «20  million  from  a 
grant  from  the  United  States,  a  matching 
grant  of  120  million  from  New  York  City, 
$15  million  from  the  UJI.  Development 
Fund,  and  the  United  Nation  s  Children's 
Fund,  both  of  which  will  move  out  of 
present  rental  space  Into  a  new  building 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  genUe- 
man  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY.  of  New  York.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  should  like  to  pdnt  out  to 
the  House  that  no  one  up  to  now  has 
explained  that  this  Is  not  going  to  cost 
the  Federal  taxpayer  $20  million.  The 
Federal  taxpayer  pays  over  31  percent  of 
the  $25  million  contribution  from  the 
regular  budget  of  the  UN.  and  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer  pays  about  40  percent  of 
tbe  UN.  development  program  and 
UNICEF,  so  the  amoimt  we  would  be 
authorizing  here  would  be  $34  million 
not  $20  mlUlon.  I  doubt  they  will  ever 
get  a  nickel  from  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  ApproprlaUons  Committees 
have  turned  this  down  in  toto  on  both 
sides  of  the  CapltoL 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Caltfomia.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  said.  I  Intend  to  get  to  that. 

I  believe  it  will  probably  cost  around 
$35  million.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
amendments  may  be  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  (Mr.  RoaxjrrHiU. 
and  Mr.  WoLrr),  who  have  submitted 
separate  views.  I  believe  they  feel  that 
the  city  of  New  York  should  not  be  re- 


(fuired  to  make  this  cash  oontrlbutlan 
That  is  the  way  I  read  the  report.  They 
win  certainly  be  able  to  spe«U£  for  them- 
selves. 

The  gentleman  from  Mlimesota  (Mr. 
FsAsxsi  filed  additional  views  In  support 
of  the  views  of  the  gentlemen  from  New 
York  (Mr.  RoaENTHii  and  Mr.  Woltf). 
Minority  views  have  been  filed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross),  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dzrwih- 
sia),  and  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  BtrsKE).  They  oppose  the  resohi- 
tlon,  pointing  out  that  the  actual  share 
of  the  U.S.  Government  probably  will 
be  around  $35  mlUlon,  when  all  aspects 
are  figured  In.  They  feel  that  other  na- 
tions should  contribute  more. 

Mr,  %)eakeT,  without  arguing  either 
for  or  against  the  United  Nations  I 
should  like  to  make  a  comment  or  two 
on  this  particular  measure  Ijecause,  In 
all  honesty,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  unable 
to  see  why  we  should  be  considering  this 
matter  here  today. 

At  the  time  It  was  originally  brought 
up  the  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
had  not  been  considered.  The  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  now  has  been 
passed  by  both  bodies  and  I  believe  Is  on 
Its  way  to  conference.  Neither  the  House 
nor  the  other  body,  in  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  provided  any  money 
for  this  United  Nations  project,  which 
means  simply  that  even  K  we  pass  the 
bin  and  If  the  other  body  passes  It  still 
they  cannot  get  any  money  imtll  we 
come  back  next  year. 

Further  than  that,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  now  recessed. 

I  understand  that  an  agreement  of 
some  tyi>e  has  been  reached.  At  least, 
according  to  the  testimony  an  agreement 
has  been  reached  among  various  coun- 
tries on  thLi  particular  proposal,  with  the 
hope  that  It  could  be  further  advanced, 
and  thus  the  somewhat  remote  possibil- 
ity of  movtag  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters to  some  other  country  would 
thereby  be  obviated. 

In  any  event,  the  United  Nations  has 
now  adjourned  and  they  cannot  act  on 
the  agreement.  But  perhaps  if  we  passed 
this  measure  it  would  be  some  indication 
to  somebody  that  we  are  fighting  on 
doing  this  in  the  future. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  do  not  see 
why  we  should  be  giving  this  to  our  con- 
stituents as  a  Christmas  present  of  some 
»20  or  $3S  million  more  out  of  their 
pockets  at  the  present  time  when  we  have 
not  as  yet  even  been  able  to  finally  pass 
the  social  security  legislation.  In  my 
opinion  they  are  more  entitled  to  that 
than  any  other  piece  of  legislation  pres- 
ently pending. 

We  have  seemed  to  Increase  the  sal- 
aries for  everybody  else,  including  our 
own.  but  when  It  comes  to  the  people 
who  are  on  social  security,  some  of  them 
who  cannot  even  keep  their  houses'  roofs 
patched  or  the<r  ad  valorem  taxes  paid, 
because  of  the  small  amount  of  money 
they  receive,  they  are  not  taken  care  of. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  without 
arguing  about  whether  the  United  Na- 
tions la  or  has  been  beneficial  or  oot,  I 
do  feel  we  are  acting  more  or  less  In  a 
fruitless  manner  of  frustration  to  pass 
this  bill  DOW.  The  United  Nations  will 
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not  go  Into  session  again  until  April  of 
next  year,  and  we  will  have  to  wait  for 
another  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
to  come  In  next  year  before  any  money 
con  be  appropriated, 

I  do  not  believe  this  is  quite  the  kind 
of  Christmas  present  I  want  to  give  my 
constituents. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  Yortc.  Mr.. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  wish  to 
say  I  am  in  agreement  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California.  This 
requested  appropriation  has  been  turned 
down  in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  not  only  by  the  Reuse  but  also  by  the 
other  body. 

I  was  always  a  supporter  of  the  United 
Nations  Development  Fund,  and  I  was  a 
vigorous  supporter  of  UNICEF,  the  so- 
called  Children's  Fimd.  But  It  looks  now 
as  though  the  VS.  Congress  gave  them 
too  much  money  in  the  current  year. 
They  must  presently  have  too  much 
money,  because  they  want  to  take  away 
$5  million  from  UNItTEF  and  $10  million 
from  the  Development  Fund  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  construction  project  at  a  time 
when  Mr.  U  Thant  is  spending  all  of  his 
time  trying  to  get  a  pay  raise  for  every- 
body up  at  the  United  Nations,  Includ- 
ing himself.  He  was  a  $6,000  or  $7,000  a 
year  employee  of  the  Burmese  Govern- 
ment. He  now  gets  over  $100,000  a  year, 
practically  a  third  of  It  paid  by  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers. 

I  think  we  should  wait  on  this  project 
until  we  get  another  Dag  Hammarskjold 
or  Trlgvie  Lie. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Is  It  the  gentle- 
man's view,  as  Is  mine,  that  It  would 
have  been  wiser  for  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  defer  this  legislation  nnUl  next 
year? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  I  think  we  made  an  effort  to 
do  that  but  It  did  not  work.  However, 
It  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  me. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  It  would  seem  from 
the  comments  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Roonr)  and  your  own. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  denied  a  supple-  , 
mental  appropriation  for  this  matter, 
that  we  are  sort  of  engaged  In  an  empty 
gesture  and  that  we  would  have  a  fun 
opportunity  next  year  to  hear  this  and 
inquire  further  into  the  matter.  I  am 
concerned  with  the  relationship  between 
the  city  of  New  York's  contribution  and 
the  Federal  contribution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  but  the 
Rules  Committee  had  a  bit  of  heat  put 
on  it  to  rei>ort  out  a  rule  on  the  consumer 
bill.  We  took  some  criticism  on  that,  so  we 


thought  the  Members  should  decide  on 
this  one. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Was  that  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion  with  respect  to  the 
other  bUl,  also? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  1  was  re- 
ferring to  both  of  them. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  This  is  the  last 
piece  of  legislation  that  the  House  la 
going  to  consider  on  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  has  granted  a  rule? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  We  have 
two  more  legislative  matters  on  which 
rules  have  been  granted.  We  have  the 
Penn  Central  Railroad  bUl  and  the 
Speaker's  bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Does  the  gentle- 
man feel  that  there  Is  any  special  ur- 
gency with  respect  to  this  bill? 

The  gentleman  has  already  expressed 
his  opinion  but  does  the  gentleman  feel 
that  there  Is  any  special  urgency  with 
reference  to  this  bill,  that  it  must  be 
taken  up  in  the  latter  part  of  the  session. 
2  or  3  days  prior  to  the  expUatlon  of 
this  Congress? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  attempted 
to  express  my  position  on  this  matter. 
I  think  it  la  an  exercise  in  futility.  I  shaU 
vote  against  the  rule  and  am  perfectly 
willing  to  let  you  people  In  New  York 
work  It  out.  Next  year  we  might  be  able 
to  work  it  out  In  such  manner  that  we 
would  not  have  to  proceed  in  this  fash- 
ion. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  cogent  observaUcD. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
RooHiT).  This  matter  was  heard  before 
our  subcommittee.  During  the  course  of 
the  Interrogation  of  the  witnesses,  I 
asked  them  whether  this  $80  mlUlon  w-as 
a  firm  figure.  They  told  me  it  was  not, 
that  this  was  a  figure  arrived  at  some 
time  ago.  They  could  not  teU  us  that  this 
can  be  done  for  $80  mUlion.  So  when 
you  are  talking  atwut  the  $34  million 
that  our  Qovermnent  is  going  to  have  to 
pay — only  $34  million— it  wafi  admitted 
by  almost  everyone  that  it  is  going  to  nm 
considerably  more  than  that. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  weU 
not  to  pass  this  blU  today,  but  to  take 
it  up  later  on  after  we  get  some  firm 
figures. 

There  are  no  real  estimates  here  from 
the  architects  on  the  construction  of  this 
buUding.  It  seems  to  me  we  would  be 
quite  premature  in  taking  this  action. 
'There  is  no  money  in  the  supplemental 
bin  for  this.  We  did  not  put  any  money 
in  it  and  the  other  body  agreed  with  our 
action.  The  United  Nations  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  are  out  of  session. 

There  is  no  reason  for  this.  Let  us  wait 
and  see  what  it  is  going  to  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  to  buUd  this  new 
buUdlng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  we  would 
defeat  the  rule. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  yldd  fur&cr? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  fur- 
ther to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  should 
Uke  to  point  out  that  with  an  the  criti- 
cism which  was  received  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  In  particular  over  the 
cost  of  the  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing, the  cost  of  it  was  $32  or  $34  a  square 
toot.  This  bulldmg,  under  their  proposal 
would  cost  $63.13  a  square  foot. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  California.  I  thank  the 
gaitleman  from  New  York  for  his  con- 
tribution, 

iti.  Speaker,  may  I  Iniiulre  as  to  how 
much  time  I  have  remaining? 

■nie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
(California  has  19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr. Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  getting 
so  that  every  time  you  look  up  In  'Wash- 
ington you  find  someone  else  with  hia 
hand  out. 

Not  long  ago  came  the  multhnllUon- 
alre  owner  of  the  Washington  Senators 
baseball  team,  begging  for  a  free  ride  In 
his  use  of  the  defunct  District  of  Co- 
lumbia stadium,  the  $20,000,000  white 
elephant  which  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee wants  to  unload  on  t^  unsus- 
pecting pubUc  by  turning  it  over  to  the 
Interior  Department. 

Now,  today,  we  have  the  internation- 
al moochers  society,  otherwise  known  as 
the  United  Nations,  waiting  with  bated 
breath  for  the  same  unsuspecting  pub- 
lic to  roll  over  and  play  dead  but  only 
after  coughing  up  at  least  $66  mllUon 
for  a  new  buUding  complex  In  "Disney- 
land East." 

Do  not  let  anyone  teU  you  that  the 
$20  mlUlon  grant  provided  by  this  res- 
olution is  aU  the  money  involved.  It  Is 
not  even  a  third  of  the  total  American 
taxpayers  will  wind  up  paying  for  these 
luxurious  additions  to  the  U.N. 

In  addition  to  the  $20  milUon,  another 
$25  mlUion  wiU  come  out  of  the  reg- 
ular United  Nations  budget.  But  you 
must  rememtier  that  the  United  States 
puts  up  about  a  third  of  the  UJf.  budget, 
which  means  that  about  $8  million  of 
this  $25  minion  is  from  the  taxpayers  at 
large. 

So,  up  to  this  point,  our  citizens  would 
be  putting  up  t2<  million.  In  addition, 
however,  the  United  Nations  Develop- 
ment Program  wlU  put  up  $10  million 
and  the  United  Nations  ChUdren's  Fund 
would  put  up  another  $5  mllUon.  It  Just 
so  happens  that  about  $6  mlUlon  of  this 
$15  milUon  comes  from  the  faithful  VS. 
taxpayers.  Up  to  this  point,  then,  their 
contribution  Is  $34  mlUlon. 

But  the  international  sheepehearera 
are  just  getting  started.  Up  In  Fun  City, 
the  Irrepressible  mayor,  who  Is  aU  things 
to  an  people,  polltlcaUy  and  otherwise, 
has  made  a  truly  magnificent  gesture. 
He  wOl  kick  in  $30  mfiUon  in  cash  to  the 
U.N.  for  the  new  ad(litlon,  and  never 
mind  the  fact  that  he  recently  fired 
500  municipal  employees  because  New 
York  CSty  Is  head  over  heels  In  debt. 

That  makes  the  American  contribu- 
tion $54  million  so  far. 
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Tb  that  amount  must  be  added  the 
tl2  million  In  real  estate  the  city  has 
promised  to  give  the  UJJ..  an  act  which 
will,  of  course,  take  it  off  the  tax  rolls. 
This  gives  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  grand 
total  of  tee  million  to  be  contributed,  one 
way  or  another,  by  the  citizens  of  this 
country  toward  this  $80  million  building. 
The  Federal  Government  is  to  supply 
$34  million  and  the  residents  of  New 
Tork  aty  will  dlwy  up  another  t32  mil- 
lion. 

Ot  course,  both  the  city  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  have  to  borrow  this 
money  before  they  can  give  it  away  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  apologists  for  this  horrendous 
boondoggle  claim  the  expansion  Is  ur- 
gently needed  in  order  to  keep  the  United 
Nations  from  moving  away  to  other 
lands. 

WhUe  I  find  that  a  most  satisfying 
prospect.  I  want  to  point  out  that  this 
expansion  would  provide  more  Uian  Just 
building  space.  It  would  provide  perhaps 
the  most  luxurious  space  on  this  planet. 
By  the  testimony  of  its  own  promoters, 
this  project  is  going  to  cost  163.13  per 
square  foot,  not  counting  the  architect's 
fees. 

Some  of  you  may  recall  the  public 
furor  that  went  up  over  the  cost  of  the 
Rayburn  House  Office  Building  right  here 
on  Capitol  Hill.  That  Babylonian  palace 
is  not  exactly  anyone's  idea  of  twing  dirt 
cheap  but.  not  counting  the  architect's 
fees,  it  cost  $30.12  per  square  foot,  less 
than  half  the  cost  of  what  is  here 
proposed. 

Now.  let  me  deal  for  a  moment  with 
the  alleged  lack  of  rooms  for  these  inter- 
national cookie  pushers. 

If  the  members  of  this  flimflammlng 
society  are  cramped  for  space,  it  Just 
might  be  due  to  the  proliferation  of  the 
clubs  they  have  formed,  each  with  its 
own  quarters. 

Let  me  read  you  a  partial  listing  of  the 
clubs  these  overworked  international 
bureaucrats  have  provided  for  their  en- 
tertainment and  relaxation  between 
cocktail  parties : 

There  Is  the  amateur  radio  club,  the 
art  club,  the  badminton  club.  baUet  club 
and  the  ballroom  dancing  club. 

Followed  by  the  bonsai  club,  the  bowl- 
ing club,  the  bridge  club,  camera  club 
chess  club,  cine  club,  cricket  club  and 
the  Esperanto  club. 

There  is  the  Folk  Dance  Club  Golf 
Club,  Gourmet  Club,  Gun  Club,  Gym 
Club,  the  Jazz  Society  and  the  Judo  Club. 
Then  there's  the  Music  Club.  Physicai 
Fitness  aub.  Press  dub.  Riding  Club 
Self -Defense  Club,  Ski  CTub.  Soccer  CTub' 
Soft  Ball  aub.  Study  and  Travel  CTub' 
the  Table  Tennis  CTub,  and  Tal  Chi  CTub 
and  the  Tennis  CTub. 

This  leglslaUon,  Mr.  Speaker,  adds  in- 
sult to  injury. 

The  already  humpbacked  American 
taxpayers  are  being  asked  to  put  up  $M 
million  of  the  estimated  $80  million  cost 
of  this  project  in  a  year  when  this  Gov- 
ernment has  already  knuckled  under  to  a 
$14.7  million  dues  Increase  to  the  UJJ. 
and  its  related  agencies  and  at  a  time 
when  the  multitude  of  deadbeat  members 
of  this  organization  owe  more  than  $200 
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million  in  the  form  of  unpaid  dues  and 
assessments.  And  that  is  to  say  nothing  of 
the  millions  the  UJI.  owes  us  on  the 
loans  and  credits  we  have  extended. 

If  the  United  Nations  wants  a  fancy 
addition  to  the  Tower  of  Babel  it  now  oc- 
cupies, let  U  Thant  collect  the  back 
dues  that  would  more  than  pay  for  It. 
Until  that  is  done,  let  us  not  heap  yet 
another  burden  upon  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country  who  have  al- 
ready given  far  more  than  their  far  share. 

Recently  former  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  described  the  United  Na- 
tions as  "the  silliest  organization  In  the 
world."  He  said: 

We  should  treat  It  with  InteUlgeat  segleet. 

On  tWs  Christmas  Eve,  the  House  of 
Representatives  can  give  the  citizens  of 
the  entire  country  a  much  appreciated 
present  by  defeating  this  resolution  and 
handing  them  a  saving  cerUflcate  of  at 
least  $66,000,000. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentleman  on 
one  of  the  finest  speeches  I  have  ever 
heard  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr  GROSS.  I  thank  my  colleague 

Mr  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  I  really 
mean  that.  The  gentleman  Is  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  I 
think  he  is  an  expert  on  tiuit  subject. 

Mr.  GROSS.  There  la  some  doubt 
about  that. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  why — why  In  the  10 
years  we  have  been  engaged  in  the  worst 
war  in  the  history  of  this  country — the 
United  Nations  has  not  done  anything 
about  It? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  genUeman  is  right 
In  that  the  United  Nations  has  done 
nothing 


gentleman  tell  me  why? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  not  begin  to  tell 
you  why  In  the  time  I  have  left,  but  one 
reason  why  Is  that  the  United  Nations 
1.1  spineless  and  utterly  impotent 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Is  it  not 
true  that  we  have  had  wars  going  on 
almost  every  year  since  the  UJJ.  has  been 
in  existence? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  distinguished  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Would 
it  be  possible  that  in  the  United  Nations 
people  are  so  engaged  in  these  activities 
connected  with  these  clubs  referred  to  by 
the  gentleman  that  they  do  not  have 
time  for  peacekeeping? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  tried  to  make  that  plain 
when  I  mentioned  those  chibs. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  Are  you 
sure  there  is  room  in  New  York  for  all 
these  clulM? 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  is  asking 
me  a  question  that  I  cannot  answer. 

A  magazine  article  a  few  years  ago 
described  the  activities  of  the  "ladies  of 
the  corridors"  at  the  UJI.  Perhaps  they 


now  need  more  corridors  for  more  "la- 
dies  of  the  corridors." 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my 
opinion  the  best  friends  of  the  United 
Nations  ought  to  vote  against  this  rule 
because  with  this  kind  of  conduct  go- 
ing on.  they  will  destroy  themselves. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
to  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  very  at- 
tentively, and  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
under  the  traditional  system  that  we 
have  followed  in  appointing  delegates 
from  the  Congress  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  NaUons,  in  the 
even  years  the  delegates  appointed  are 
VS.  Senators  and  in  the  odd  years  the 
delegates  are  Members  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  Inform  the  House  that 
next  year  the  time  will  have  arrived 
when  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  be 
next  in  line  for  appointment  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  U.N.  After  listening  to  the 
gentleman  name  all  the  clubs  operating 
at  the  U.N.,  I  concluded  that  he  has  evi- 
dently done  some  research  concerning 
what  goes  on  there,  and  he  will  be  ready 
to  make  use  of  some  of  those  exclusive 
clubs.  I  want  to  congratulato  the  gen- 
tleman for  looking  into  the  club  situa- 
tion. 

When  I  had  an  opportimity  back  in 
1956  to  be  appointed  as  a  delegate  which 
I  could  not  accept  I  might  have  found  it 
dilBcult  to  stay  away  if  I  had  known 
about  these  clubs.  I  want  to  congratulate 
the  gentleman  and  assure  him  that 
come  next  year  I  vrtll  be  glad  to  propose 
his  name  as  the  House  Delegate  to  the 
UJJ. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  would  be  something  of  a  red 


Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Could  the"^f^'  ^i  r«nH''th°^i'l°f.,H  *  ^f 
intleman  tell  me  whv?  il™Jl^f f^. "  *."^  *.''«°  ^  '■^'^^  so  to 


the  United  Nations  in  the  olBcial  status 
of  a  Delegate.  I  will  be  glad  to  entertain 
the  distinguished  chairman's  invitation 
for  the  appointment,  but  the  answer  may 
be  something  on  the  order  of  the  can- 
didate who  said.  "If  nominated,  I  won't 
accept.  If  elected,  I  won't  serve. "  But  let 
us  get  to  that  later  this  year,  and  kill 
this  bill  here  and  now. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Si)eaker, 
I  yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  FsxLiucHtrvsxK) . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  the  time  has  come  for  fun  and 
games.  However.  I  would  like  to  say  as 
a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee that  tills  is  a  sincere  and  serious  re- 
quest. In  my  opinion.  It  is  one  that  cer- 
tainly should  be  approved  by  the  House 
before  we  adjourn  this  year.  Time  is  very 
much  a  question  in  this  connection,  be- 
cause the  need  at  the  United  Nations  for 
additional  facilities  is  very  real. 

There  are  now  127  members  there  as 
compared  to  59  when  the  present  United 
Nations  buildings  were  completed  atwut 
20  years  ago.  A  need  for  more  space  has 
been  recognized  for  about  10  years,  and 
the  proposal  for  financing  this  additional 
XacUlty  has  been  developed  as  a  pack- 
age. In  my  opinion,  the  Federal  contrlbu- 
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tlon  is  relatively  small.  The  host  country 
in  almost  all  these  cases  pays  a  substan- 
tial part  of  the  expense  of  construction 
of  faciUties. 

I  noticed  in  the  newspaper  a  couple  of 
days  ago  that  the  Goveriunent  of  Austria 
will  pay  65  percent  and  the  city  of 
Vienna,  35  percent,  for  United  Nations 
facilities  in  Austria  to  house  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  the 
UN.  Industrial  Development  Organiza- 
tion. This  Is  an  example  of  the  contribu- 
tions which  the  Government  of  that  par- 
ticular country  is  willing  to  make. 

If  we  have  any  faith  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, If  we  recognize  that  It  is  of  value 
to  this  coimtry  for  important  manage- 
ment functions  to  continue  in  the  United 
States,  we  should  be  for  this  legislation. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  move  Is  pre- 
mature, and  also  that  It  comes  too  late. 
It  iias  been  said  that  next  year  will  be 
time  enough,  that  nothing  will  be  done  In 
the  way  of  appropriations  now,  so  we 
need  not  act. 

I  would  simply  say  in  reply  that  au- 
thorization now  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  will  hold  the  agreement  to- 
gether. Of  course,  nottilng  can  be  done  In 
a  firm  way  imless  there  is  an  appropria- 
tion. As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  regret  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  able  to  get  a  rule  before  the  middle 
of  December  on  this  bill,  eren  though  we 
requested  a  rule  in  September. 

It  was  for  that  reason,  I  understand, 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  took 
no  action  on  the  request  for  funds. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  some  hos- 
tility in  the  Appropriations  Committee 
because  this  involves  the  expenditure  of 
some  money.  Let  me  say  that  it  is  in- 
evitable, if  we  are  to  continue  to  support 
the  U.N.  at  all,  that  there  will  be  a  ne- 
cessity for  the  United  States  to  continue 
to  expend  money.  This  additional  $14 
million,  above  the  $20  million  requested 
in  this  bill.  Is  being  expended  now  by  the 
United  States.  What  we  are  doing  now 
is  to  pay  in  the  form  of  substantial  rents 
for  certain  activities  which  will  be 
housed  in  the  new  facility.  So  this  Is  seri- 
ous business. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  approve  the 
rule  and  that  we  will,  after  debate,  ap- 
prove what  I  consider  a  modest  con- 
tribution. 

There,  of  course,  always  are  going  to 
be  foes  of  the  United  Nations,  no  mat- 
ter what  It  has  done  or  what  it  bos  not 
done.  They  are  opposed  to  it  in  any  form, 
but  I  would  hope  that  does  not  represent 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  us.  Further- 
more, there  Is  an  element  in  New  York 
which  feels  the  city  of  New  York  should 
not  be  making  any  contribution,  and 
who  advocate  that  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion should  be  twice  as  much  as  is  asked 
In  this  bill.  I  would  suggest  it  Is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  look  behind  what  the 
city  of  New  York  has  already  volun- 
teered as  a  contribution.  Their  willing- 
ness to  help  means  it  is  a  bargain  for 
us.  It  Is  not  expensive. 

As  far  as  the  cost  of  building  is  con- 
cerned, I  recognize  this  is  expensive,  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  expensive  to  build  In 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  or  in  the 
greater  dty  of  New  York.  These  expenses 


have  been  examined  closely  and  they 
bear  comparison  with  present  costs  of 
building  in  New  York. 

We  are  not  going  to  save  any  money 
by  postponing  actions  indeed  we  surely 
are  gomg  to  be  asked  to  pay  more.  The 
alternative  would  be  a  decentralization 
which  will  be  against  our  national  in- 
terest. 

TTierefore,  I  urge  that  we  approve  the 
rule,  and  then  approve  the  bill  which  the 
rule  will  make  in  order. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  the  gentleman's  position.  I  hope 
the  rule  will  be  voted  on  and  will  pass. 

I  have  some  remarks  which  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Recobd  after  ttie  rule  Is 
accepted. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  I 
wish  him  well  in  the  new  duties  which 
lie  will  soon  be  taking  on  at  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
think  it  surprising  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  did  not  fund  this  proj- 
ect in  advance  of  authorization? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Nothing 
would  surprise  me  about  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  They  have  a  valid  ex- 
cuse to  say.  since  the  authorization  has 
not  l)een  approved,  we  are  not  In  a 
position  to  approve  appropriations.  That 
is  what  they  did. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2V2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Findlxy)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Si^eok- 
er.  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  said  they  requested  a  rule  in  Sep- 
tember. That  is  not  quite  correct.  The 
report  Is  dated  September  29.  We  did  not 
receive  it  In  the  Rules  Committee  until 
October  5.  Subsequent  thereto,  we  had 
a  recess  for  election.  We  got  to  this  as 
quickly  as  we  possibly  could.  From  my 
standpoint,  there  has  not  been  any  delay 
on  It  in  the  Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
the  United  Nations  has  been  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment to  most  people — perhaps  to 
every  Memtier  of  this  body.  It  has  been 
to  me.  It  has  not  nearly  measured  up 
to  my  expectations.  Yet,  how  many  of  us 
would  really  choose  to  see  the  United 
Nations  go  out  of  Inuiness?  I  doubt  if 
very  many  of  us  would  really  come  to 
that  decision. 

If  we  are  to  stay  in  business  as  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations,  then  certain- 
ly It  makes  sense  for  us  to  provide  prop- 
er quarters.  If  this  bill  is  rejected,  it  does 
not  mean  the  UJJ.  Is  going  to  cease  to 
operate  as  it  is  presently  and  to  expand 
its  personnel  as  inevitability  every 
organization  will.  It  simply  means  that 
the  space  required  by  much  of  the  per- 
sonnel will  tw  rented  space,  so  we  cer- 


tainly will  not  be  having  all  the  money 
provided  in  this  bill  if  we  reject  It. 

I  would  also  add  this  comment,  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  seen  fit  to  name  a  distinguished 
Memtier  of  this  body  as  our  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  and  by  that  choice 
I  feel  he  gave  it  a  new  prominence  in  the 
scheme  of  things.  He  expects  great  things 
from  the  United  Nations.  Otherwise  he 
would  not  liave  chosen  this  distinguished 
man  to  be  our  Ambassador. 

It  ill  l)ehooves  us  as  Members  of  this 
same  body  from  whom  this  new  Ambas- 
sador Is  chosen  to  turn  our  backs  on  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  reasonable  request  to 
fund  the  expansion  of  an  organization 
that,  even  though  it  has  not  measured 
up  as  we  would  all  have  hoped,  has. 
nevertheless,  served  as  a  worthwhile 
meeting  place  for  the  nations  of  the 
world.  And  even  though  there  are  some 
members  in  arrears,  does  this  Justify 
the  world's  leading  member  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nation  frivolously  to  turn  its  back 
upon  what  is  a  reasonable  request  for 
the  expansion  of  faciUties? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yldd  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Rooirer). 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  House 
should  be  acquainted  with  House  Report 
No.  91-1688,  which  accompanied  HJl. 
19928.  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill.  This  report  reads  as  follows  Insofar 
as  this  project  Is  concerned: 

The  request  of  •30,000,000  for  e  contribu- 
tion by  the  tJnlted  stales  to  the  United  N«- 
tlons  for  Improvemenu  and  addltlone  to  Its 
tieadquartere  complex  In  New  York  City  hu 
not  been  approved.  At  tbe  present  time,  tbere 
Is  no  legislative  authority  for  such  a  con- 
tribution. 

The  Justification  submitted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  contained  the  foUowlng:  "If 
the  Congress  approves  a  tJ-S.  grant  of  SSO.- 
(X>0,(X>0  tovrards  the  proposed  Headquarter* 
construction,  the  Mayor  of  New  Tork  lias 
stated  that  the  City  wlU  match  the  Federal 
Contribution."  In  view  of  the  recent  an- 
nouncement by  the  Kayor  of  New  York  City 
that  SOO  of  that  city's  lowest  echelon  em- 
ployees win  be  laid  off  for  budgetarj'  reasons, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Depression,  tbe 
statement  concerning  the  matciiing  of  funds 
by  New  York  City  seems  a  bit  incongruous, 
to  say  the  least. 

tender  the  terms  of  the  proposal  submitted, 
the  United  States  taxpayers  would  be  called 
upon  to  actually  pay  an  additionsl  S14.0OO,- 
000  In  ref^ular  assessments  and  contrlbutiona 
for  this  construction  over  and  above  this 
(30,000,000  request. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  insert  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  testimony  given  by  the  State 
Department  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  with  regard  to  this  $30 
million  requested  special  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations. 

Ilie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tbe  testimony  reads  as  follows : 
Bpscxal  CoNTammoH  to  th«  TjNim 
NaTTojrs 

Wttnsescs:  Samuel  de  Palma,  AaalstsBt  Sec- 
retary (or  IntarnaUonal  Organisation  ASalra; 
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Oscar  H.  Nldson.  13ceeutlT«  Dlrectcr;  Louli 
PrechtUng.  Director,  Office  of  International 
Administration;  Richard  Hennee,  I>eput7  Di- 
rector. Office  of  International  Administra- 
tion;  Sidney  S.  Cummins,  Budget  Officer. 

Mr.  BoojrxT.  The  next  item,  gentlemen,  is 
entitled.  "Special  Contrtbutlon  to  the  United 
Nations."  It  is  to  be  found  at  the  sejne  page 
of  Houee  Document  No.  91-383.  It  is  a  re- 
queet  In  the  amoont  oC^ls  this  t200,000  or 
»30  mlllloo? 

Ur.  Da  Palm  A.  930  mUllon.  sir. 

Mr.  RooNET.  It  Is  entitled  "^Mclal  contri- 
tion to  the  United  Nations.  For  carrying  out 
tha  provisions  of  the  act  authorizing  the 
President  to  make  a  special  contribution  to 
the  United  Nations,  (30  mllMon,  to  remain 
avllable  until  expended:  Prxnided.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  only  upon 
the  enactment  into  law  of  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 173,  91st  Confess,  or  similar  teclala- 
tlon." 

It  is  alleged  that  this  proposed  supple- 
mental appropriation  would  provide  for  a 
one-time  contribution  by  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  for  neceasary  Improve- 
ments and  additions  to  its  headquarters  com- 
plex In  Now  York  City  which  are  estimated 
to  cost  980  mflllon  in  total.  The  remaining 
funds  will  be  provided  by  the  dty  of  New 
York  and  various  TJliitad  Natloui  bodies.  In- 
oludlng  the  United  Nations  regular  assess- 
ment bFudget. 

J  uvnn  tiATToira 

We  BtiaU  at  this  point  insert  In  the  record 
pages  13  through  16  of  the  Justlfloatloos 
book. 

(Pages  referred  to  toUaw:) 


OKPMMTUWjrr  or  9rAT»— PtscAL  Tiaa  1971 

B.  Doo.  91-SB3. 

Request:  •20.000.000.  to  be  available  unUl 
expended. 

Appropriation ;  Special  Contribution  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Appropriation  to  date:  None. 

PT7aP08X    AND    tTWMD   FOB    SXTTTLMMMNTAL   TVKIM 

The  amount  requested.  »30.000.000.  is  to 
make  a  special  contribution  to  the  United 
Nation  toward  the  cost  of  expanding  and 
improving  it«  headquarters. 

■XPUNATIOM  or  LAjroUAOl  CHAM6S 

*nje  proposed  language  for  this  new  appro- 
priation would  provide  for  a  one-time  con- 
tribution by  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations  for  necessary  l^^)rovement8  and  ad- 
ditions to  Its  headquarters  oomplex  in  New 
York  City. 

D£rA«T*ICNT  Of  STATl  SPCCPAL  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  PROGRAK  AKO  FIHANCINC 

fin  tfioexinds  of  itoilin| 


1S7I 

prOfNMSS 


|i  

to  Ihf  Unttad  Nations 
(oMi«rti(Mi)  (aS>Kt 

ciMslLO) ..   ...      axoM         20,000 

FlHHCiM: 
M    BsdiM  aeOMHty 

*-.^.     ?W?»''***'>-  •      «ft*»         20,000 

Mstion  at  obnfstkms  to 

oattiyi: 

71    OHHlkMn  JKitmd. 

74    QOiigaM  tatan'. 


20,000         ?(].000 


to  (Main „„ „ 


JvmxncATtom  or  KsmcAia 

SrSCXAL  COKTmiSUTlUH  TO  TRB  UmTSD  StATBS 

The  amount  requested.  •30.000.000.  ts  for 
a  special  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 
to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  expand- 


ing and  Improving  its  Headquarters  In  New 
York  City. 

BXASON  roa  sTrm^icxirrAi.  axouBvr 
The  physical  facilities  at  United  Nations 
(UN)  Headquarters  are  not  adequate  for  the 
requirements  of  an  organisation  which  has 
mora  than  doubled  in  membership  since  its 
original  plan  was  constructed  almost  twenty 
years  ago  and  has  substantially  expanded  the 
scope  of  Its  activities.  There  is  a  serious 
!thortage  of  office  space  and  It  baa  been  neces- 
sary to  scatter  In  rentiri  locations  various 
staff  components  whloh  should  be  function- 
ing as  Lnt^ral  units  in  adjacent  accommoda- 
tions. Moreover,  space  for  doctunent  storage, 
reproduction  of  documents,  and  language 
training  Is  inadequate,  as  are  the  organisa- 
tion's facilities  for  supporting  the  work  of 
Xrs  staff  and  pervinnel  of  delegations  at  offl* 
clal  meetings  and  conferences. 

The  rental  of  office  space  outside  the  orig- 
ins.! Headquarters  site  Is  both  expensive  and 
inefficient.  Rental  charges  add  over  •!  mil- 
lion to  the  1970  UN  regular  budget  and  this 
figure  is  expected  to  reach  »3  million  by  1973. 
Additionally,  rental  expenditures  by  the  UN 
Development  Program  and  the  UN  Children's 
Pund  will  amount  to  approximately  $900,000 
In  1970  and  are  likely  to  be  appreciably  high- 
er In  subsequent  years.  Such  outside  rental 
of  office  space  cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue Indefinitely  without  creating  compel- 
ling pressures  to  move  subetantlal  portions 
of  the  UN  staff  abroad.  This  action  would 
have  an  adverse  effect  ob  the  U.8.  balance 
of  payments. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations  would  benefit  from  the  expansion 
of  the  UN  Headquarters  in  -lew  York.  The 
United  Nations  would  benefit  by  being  able 
to  keep  related  activities  together  and  then- 
by  provide  unified  and  efllcleni  direction  to 
them.  Similarly,  the  United  States  would  be 
better  able  to  supply  the  constructive  lead- 
ership required  for  an  effective  United  Na- 
tions. American  citizens,  who  are  needed  for 
many  tasks  of  the  United  Nations  and  for 
contributing  to  that  Organization's  efficiency 
can  be  more  readily  recruited  for  service  in 
this  country  than  for  duty  abroad.  The  gain 
in  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  attributed 
to  expenditures  by  those  UN  personnel  who 
will  be  acoommodated  in  the  prop<ieed  new 
Headquarters  building  in  New  York,  instead 
of  overseas,  is  conservatively  estimated  at  913 
million  annually. 

Last  fall  the  UN  Oeneral  Assemldy  exam- 
ined the  results  of  a  detailed  architectural 
and  engineering  aiirvey  of  the  proposed  addi- 
tions and  major  alterations  to  the  existing 
headquarters  premises.  After  extensive  de- 
bate, the  Assembly  authorized  the  new  con- 
struction, provided  that  satisfactory  flnandal 
arrangements  oould  be  worked  out 
coufotatiok  of  cntMATS 

The  cost  of  Impleznenutlon  of  the  con* 
structlon  plans  Is  estimated  at  SSO  million 
(exclusive  of  the  value  of  the  land — 913  mil- 
lion— made  available  by  New  York  City) .  The 
Oeneral  Assembly  has  approved  the  appro- 
priation from  UN  funds  of  up  to  $26  million 
for  the  project,  of  which  th«  XJJB.  share  at 
the  present  rate  would  be  97,893,500.  if  the 
Congress  approves  a  U.S.  grant  of  S30  mUllf^n 
toward  the  proposed  Headquarters  construc- 
tion, the  Mayor  of  New  York  has  stated  chat 
the  City  wai  match  the  Federal  contribution. 
In  addition,  the  UN  Development  Program 
and  the  UN  Children's  Fund,  which  would  be 
accommodated  in  the  new  building,  have 
agreed  to  make  contributions  totalling  H5 
million  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  rentals 
which  these  organizations  would  have  paid 
over  a  period  of  years,  if  they  had  remained 
In  rental  premises  The  United  States  con- 
tributes to  UNDP  and  UNICEF  about  40%  of 
the  total  voluntary  contributions  of  all  gov- 
ernments; therefore,  abomt  M  m  111  Inn  of  the 
expected  |ilG  million  would  be  derived  from 
funds  contributed  by  the  U-S.  Oovemment. 
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Thus,  of  the  estimated  980  million  cost  of  the 
expansion,  $34  mlllkm  would  come  from 
funds  oonuibuted  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Early  Congressional  appropriation  of  the 
requested  930  million  is  essential  to  the 
timely  creation  of  a  viable  financial  package. 
If  the  total  financing  plan  oould  be  ready  for 
early  review  and  approval  by  the  UN's  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Administrative  and 
Budgetary  Questions,  actual  construction 
could  begin  in  November  IS70.  If  construc- 
tion U  started  on  this  schedule,  present  cost 
estimates  would  remain  realistic.  While  ap- 
propriation of  United  States  Government 
funds  is  needed  as  soon  as  possible,  no  actual 
expendltiure  of  U.S.  Government  funds  would 
occur  before  fiscal  year  1973. 

STATOTOaT  AimSOKIZATIOM 

Public  Law  91-    ,  approved      .  1070. 

TmiMOKT 

Mr.  Roonr.  These  Justification  pages  to 
which  I  Just  referred,  13  through  IS,  are 
rather  sparse,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Di  Palka.  Perhaps  I  oan  elaborate*  on 
them  a  bit. 

Mr.  RooirxT.  I  asked  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Ds  pAUCA.  I  am  not  aware  of  what 
1  n  formation—— 

Mr.  RooNBT.  This  doee  not  impress  you? 

Mr.  Dx  Pauca.  What  Information  do  you 
feel  Is  missing?  I  wtU  be  glad  to  try  to  sup- 
ply It. 

Mr.  RooifXT.  What  Information  is  on  page 
137  The  fact  you  are  asking  for  930  mllMoD 
under  House  Document  91-883  Is  about  It, 
Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Ds  Pauca.  Tea. 

Mr.  BooMKT,  Let  us  turn  to  page  IS.  That  Is 
one  sentence.  Is  It  not? 

Mr.  Ds  PALMA.  Tea,  sir. 

Sir.  Roonrr.  By  the  way,  I  read  In  the 
paper  the  other  day  Mr.  Lindsay,  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  Is  for  the  first  time 
since  the  depression  laying  off  BOO  provt- 
slonal  workers  because  of  his  budget  crisis. 

Are  you  representing  to  us  that  Mayor 
Lindsay  la  going  to  contribute  930  million 
of  the  city's  funds— for  what,  some  more 
cocktail  parties  up  at  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Dv  PalIca.  It  is  for  needed  office  space. 
Mr.  Chatmuuc),  In  order  to  aooommodate 
U.N.  staff,  throtigh  the  next  10  yean  rooghly. 

Mr.  RooNsr.  Is  there  any  authority  In  law 
for  this  requested  appropriation? 

The  answer  is  "No",  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  Db  Pausa.  I  do  not  know  ot  any,  air. 

Mr.  RooNTT.  Now  we  get  to  page  14.  There 
Is  not  very  much  Information  there,  either, 
Is  there?  Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  Ds  Palha.  No,  there  Is  not. 

Mr.  RooiOT.  Then  we  get  to  pages  15  and 
Ifl  and  we  find  that  some  scenario  writer 
has  been  at  work.  T^ere  ts  not  much  infor- 
mation there,  either,  is  there? 

Mr.  Dx  Pauua.  sir,  I  thought  tills  did  give 
the  essential  Information  as  to  why  the 
building  is  needed. 

ARALTSIS    or   aSTIMATZ 

Mr.  RooMTT.  How  did  you  arrive  at  the 
amount  ot  $30  million,  a  nice  fat  sum  like 
that? 

acr.  Db  Paxjca.  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to 
describe  the  sttuatloc. 

The  sum  that  ts  required  for  the  building 
Is  980  millloo.  based  on  actual  arohiteofs 
specifications.  That  requires  putting  to- 
gether a  financial  package  which  would  be 
constituted  as  follows: 

Twenty-flve  millions  dollars  from  the  reg- 
ular budget  of  the  United  Nations  asaeeeed 
to  all  the  members  on  the  basis  of  the  cur- 
rent scale  of  contributions. 
TOTAL  coMraiviTnoi*  or  thx  mtirxD  statxs 

Mr.  BooMVT.  We  wo\Ud  pay  bow  much  of 
that? 

Mr.  Ds  Palisa.  3143  percent  at  the  mo- 
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ment.  It  would  ccHne  to  96  million  roughly — 
not  quite  but  almost  98  million. 

Mr.  RooNKT.  So  we  are  at  this  point  really 
talking  not  of  930  million  but  938  mllUon. 

Mr.  Bow.  934  million. 

Mr.  RooNET .  Up  to  this  point. 

Mr.  Dx  Falua.  Up  to  this  point  938  milUcm. 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  RooKCT.  Go  ahead,  please. 

Mr.  De  Palma.  Then  there  would  be  a  930 
nitlllon  contribution  from  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment If  our  request  Is  approved. 

ooNTRiBimoN  raou  crrr  or  kxw  toek 

There  would  be  a  930  million  contribution 
from  the  dty  of  New  York.  "Ihls  Is  without 
taking  into  account  the  land  which  New 
York  City  would  make  available  without 
charge. 

Then  finally  there  would  be  a 

Mr.  RooNxr.  That  la  without  taking  that 
Into  conslderaUon? 

Mr.  De  Palka.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  RooKKT.  That  would  be  a  cash  gift  of 
Mayor  Lindsay,  would  It  not? 

OTHXa  COIfTaiBUTXOMS 

Mr.  Di  Paxjca.  Yes.  Ttktm.  in  order  to  com- 
plete this  packsge  there  would  be  contribu- 
tions of  910  roilUon  from  the  UJV.  develop- 
ment program  and  9fi  million  from  the 
United  Nations  children's  fund.  These  con- 
tributions represent  oommuted  rent,  the  rent 
they  would  be  paying  over  the  course  of  the 
next  10  years. 

Mr.  RooNiT.  These  represent  how  much  of 
the  U.S.  taxpayers'  money? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Wo  would  be  contributing, 
through  our  normal  contributions  to  these 
organizations,  about  96  n^lUon  of  theee 
sums.  It  brings  our  total  actual  contribution 
to  about  934  million. 

In  the  case  of  these  contributions  from 
these  U.N.  agencies,  we  would  of  course  be 
contributing  to  them  one  way  or  another 
because  they  are  now  paying  rent  In  outside 
quarters  and  we  are  paying  our  share  of  that. 

SrrUATION  IK  NSW  TOBX  CTrT 

Mr.  RooNKT.  Has  It  come  to  yoiur  attention 
that  Mayor  Lindsay  Is  now  laying  off  6O0  pro- 
visional workers,  lower  echelon  people,  some- 
thing unprecedented  since  the  depression 
days? 

Mr.  De  Palms.  I  had  not  heard  that. 

Mr  RooNXT.  You  do  not  read  the  press? 

Mr.  De  Palma.  I  had  not  seen  that  item. 
I  think  that  Mayor  Lindsay  and  the  city  of 
New  York,  of  course,  also  have  taken  into 
Qccoimt  the  benefits  from  having  the  orga- 
nisation in  the  city  and  they  are  consider- 
able. 

Mr.  RooNrr.  And  the  headaebea  are  con- 
slderahle? 

Mr.  De  Palma.  The  headaches  are  Indeed 
considerable. 

Mr.  RooKST.  And  the  expenses  praottcally 
Insurmountuble.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  Dm  Palma.  Very  heavy,  police  protec- 
tion, and  BO  on. 

Mr.  RooHKT.  The  police  department  of  tiie 
city  of  New  York  I  am  sure  would  be  Just 
as  well  aatUfled  to  take  It  out  tomorrow. 
Th«y  are  sick  and  tired  o(  diplomatic  Uoenae 
plates. 

And  you  nerer  read  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  doing  very  much  to  alleviate  this  sit- 
uation, do  you? 

PLAKS  roB  EXTXHaiOH  am>  roi  hxw 

CONffTBOcnON 

What  sort  of  a  building  would  this  be  for 
980  mUllon? 

Mr.  Di  Palma.  Sir,  It  la  a  series  of  build- 
ing projects.  It  Involves  some  refurbishing 
and  extension  of  prceent  faolllttes  and  some 
new  construction. 

If  I  may  briefly  outline  what  la  Involved, 
the  plan  calls  for  the  construction  of  an 
eight-story  building  immediately  to  the 
south  of  the  present  U.N.,  on  land  which  Is  to 
be  made  available  by  the  etty,  and  the  «z- 


tension  or  the  new  building  eastward  over 
the  drive  and  park  area. 

Construction  of  a  covered  connecttng 
bridge  over  43d  Street  from  the  Conference 
Building,  which  is  being  extended,  to  the  new 
building. 

It  involves  the  extension  of  the  present 
Conference  Building  both  to  the  north  and 
the  south. 

It  Involves  the  replacement  of  the  pres- 
ent recreation  area 

Mr.  BooNET.  What  are  you  reading  from, 
Mr.  De  Pahna? 

Mr.  DkPalma.  I  have  a  simunary  which  I 
prepared  of  some  of  the  overall  Information. 

Mr.  RooNET.  Is  this  classified? 

Mr.  DbPauia.  Not  at  all,  air. 

Ur.  RooNXT.  May  we  look  at  It?  It  might 
be  we  can  read  It  faster  than  you  can  recite 
It. 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  X  was  reading  this  page 
from  the  Information  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  BooNKT.  Who  prepared  this,  U  Thant? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  We  prepared  this  sununary 
on  the  basis  of  the  overall  specllleations 
that  are  before  the  United  Nations,  those 
that  the  Oeneral  Assembly  acted  on. 

NTTMBEB  Or  rEXSONS  TO  BE  HOTTSED  AT  THE  TTJT. 

Mr.  ROONXT.  How  many  people  do  you 
have — and  X  mean  by  that  everybody — at  the 
UJ*.  now? 

Mr.  De  Palma.  The  current  total  requir- 
ing ofllce  space  In  1970  Is  4,388  in  the  UJf. 
Itself? 

For  UNDP  It  is  436.  For  UNICKF  it  is  235. 

Mr.  Roomnr.  What  Is  UNDP? 

Mr.  De  Palma.  U.N.  Development  Program 

Mr.  ROONET.  What  is  the  total  of  people 
you  have  there  now? 

Mr.  Dk  Palma.  The  total  In  the  headquar- 
ters district  now  who  need  to  have  office 
space  Is  4,900:  including  those  employees 
who  do  not  require  office  space  (for  example, 
general  services),  the  total  is  6.071. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  Does  this  Include  the  beads  of 
the  delegationa? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  No,  air. 

Mr.  RooNET.  When  we  include  everybody 
that  Is  entitled  to  use  the  cocktail  lounge 
up  there  and  the  restaurant  how  many  do 
we  have? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  Z  don't  have  that  figure.  We 
can  get  it  for  you. 

Mr.  RooirxT.  Approximately  what  would  it 
be? 

Mr.  Db  Palma.  I  dout  know  what  137  mis- 
sions would  total. 

Mr.  RooMXT.  Two  thousand  more? 

Mr.  Ds  PsLMs.  I  doubt  It  would  be  any 
more  than  that.  There  Is  no  space  being  pro- 
vided for  them,  as  you  know,  in  this  new  con- 
struction. This  is  strictly  office  space  to 
bouse  secretariat  personnel. 

Acnvrma  or  u  thamt 

Mr.  RooKET.  There  has  been  a  birdie  fly- 
ing around  with  the  news  that  this  fellow  I 
mentioned  a  white  ago,  who  is  eternally  try- 
ing to  get  his  name  and  picture  In  the 
papers,  Mr.  U  Thant.  Is  working  hard  In  try- 
ing to  promote  a  pay  raise  for  everybody  up 
there.  Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  Yes. 

Mr.  RooNET.  It  Is  true? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  Yes. 

Mr.  RooircT.  When  Mr  U  Thant  was  made 
the  Director  General  he  was  a  civil  servant 
in  Burma,  wasn't  he — for  Burma? 

Mr.  Dc  Palma.  Tes. 

Mr.  RooTfTT.  He  made  about  what,  96.000 
to  97,000  a  year.  Including  all  allowances? 

Mr.  De  Palma.  I  dont  recall  the  exact  flgure 
but  it  was  around  that. 

Mr.  BooNXT.  What  Is  he  getting  now? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  Counting  allowanoea  and 
all  that  It  comes  to  something  like  9100,000. 

nVTSSNATIONAL  LADOB  OBCANIZATIOIt 

Mr.  RooNST.  Thia  is  fantastic.  I  never  oould 
underslAnd  this.   I  am  suspicious  of  these 


U.N.  organiaauons.  I  am  particularly  sus- 
picious of  what  goes  on  with  that  Engltsh- 
maai  Jenks.  Did  anybody  in  the  Department 
ever  tell  JenJcs  that  there  will  be  no  further 
money  tor  ZLO  while  he  Is  the  Director  Gen- 
eral, and  surely  at  least  for  a  couple  years? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  We  have  not  made  that 
statement  to  him,  no.  but  we  have  not  given 
him  any  reason  to  expect  that  he  will  get 
any  money  at  any  particular  time,  either. 

BAr.  RooicET.  You  have  not? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  We  hare  not. 

VALmirr  or  cdttain   peess   Repoars 

Mr.  BoOKBT.  That  Is  very  interesting  be- 
cause I  am  looking  at  an  article  from.  Heaven 
forbid.  "All  the  News  That  Fits.  The  New 
York  Times,"  by  Thooias  3.  Hamilton  out  of 
Geneva.  November  17,  In  whloh  it  is  stated 
that  ILO  is  told  Nixon  will  ask  reattvaUon 
of  fund  cut: 

"The  Nixon  Admlnlatration  has  informed 
the  International  Labor  Organisation  that  It 
will  ask  Congress  "at  on  appropriate  time" 
to  restore  the  93.7  million  that  Congress  has 
voted  to  withhold  as  a  protest  against  the 
appointment  of  a  Byelo-Russian  to  the 
AjBency's  high  command.  The  pledge  on  the 
contribution  to  the  annual  budget  was  given 
last  week  by  Edward  B.  Persons,  UJS.  Rep- 
resentative on  the  Finance  Committee  oi  the 
ILO  Board  of  Governors." 

Who  is  Mr.  Edward  B.  Persons?  I  don't  find 
him  in  the  Congressional  Directory.  Who  Is 
he? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  Mr.  Persons  is  In  my  bureau. 

&Cr.  Rooket.  He  works  for  you.  does  be? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Roonet.  Well,  that  is  very  Interesting. 
Who  prepared  the  mess  of  porridge  that  he 
obviously  handed  to  the  New  York  Times? 
Was  that  prepared  In  yoiir  ahop? 

KBDrT^VBBTATION    OP   rSCTS   BT    PEESS 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  la  at- 
tributed to  him  certainly  was  not  prepared 
In  my  shop  and  I  was  surprised,  as  you  were, 
when  Z  read  that  story.  I  took  the  occasion 
to  check  Into  It  yesterday  on  the  phone  and 
otherwise.  I  would  like  to  explain  my  under- 
standing of  what  was  said  In  Geneva. 

Mr.  BooNxr.  You  mean  the  New  York  Times 
would  report  something  that  Is  not  so? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  It  would  not  be  the  first 
time,  Mr.  Chairman.  Tills  Is  a  dUBetUt  situa- 
tion  

Mr.  RooNZT.  You  know  of  two  instances? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  Z  know  of  several.  Z  am  sure 
you  could  find  more. 

Mr.  Roomrr.  Go  ahead.  If  you  will. 

Mr.  Z>E  Palma.  Please,  If  Z  may. 

Mr.  RooNTT.  I  could  not  find  this  fellow. 
but  he  18  a  08-I6  worUng  for  you.  We  finally 
did  find  that  out. 

Mr.  Ds  Palms.  I  think  before  we  attribute 
things  to  him  it  Is  Important  to  know  what 
actually  seems  to  have  happened.  Contrary 
to  the  way  in  which  this  press  story  is  re- 
ported, our  delegation  did  not  stste,  "That 
the  93.7  million  would  be  Included  in  s  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Incoming  Congress  after  it  convenes 
in  January." 

Even  the  story  Itself  makes  clear  that  the 
del^ratlon  refused  to  predict  when  the  funds 
would  be  restored,  and  made  no  prediction 
about  any  future  contributions  to  the  ILO. 

What  In  fact  happened  was  that  in  re- 
sponse to  a  lengthy  debate  on  this  matter, 
at  the  governing  board  of  the  ILO,  In  the 
course  of  which  a  number  of  charges  and 
questions  were  addressed  to  the  U.S.  del^a- 
tlon.  the  delegation  spokesman  recalled  that 
the  Department  had  stated  in  Its  letter  to 
Senator  McClellan  that  it  viewed  Una  V&. 
contribution  to  the  ILO  as  an  international 
legal  obligation. 

But  then  in  trying  to  answer  further  ques- 
tions and  charges  our  spokesman  pointed 
out 
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ATnruoE  or  vjbmm. 

Mr.  BooMnr.  This  kind  or  thing  leaves  me 
utterly  oold.  Hu  the  Soviet  Union  ever  done 
tUs  In  Its  oonnectlonB  with  various  inter- 
national organizations  at  the  United  Na- 
tions? 

Mr.  De  Palma.  Thejr  have  at  the  VH.  It- 
s«U. 

Mr.  BooNrr.  And  oontlnuoiuly  over  the 
years,  havent  they? 

Mr.  Dk  Pazjma.  Tea. 

Mr.  RooNXT.  What  Is  wrong  about  our  do- 
ing It? 

Mr.  Dk  Palma.  Nothing.  If  you  want  to  put 
It  on  an  equivalent  basis. 

Mr.  RooNVT.  That  is  bad.  in  It? 

Mr.  £>■  PAZ.MA.  Well,  sir,  we  did  get  a  cotirt 
opinion  that  the  Soviet  action  wae  not  war- 
ranted and  not  legal.  We  were  not  able  to 
enforce  It  so  they  got  away  with  It. 

Mr.  HooMXT.  Why  can't  we  get  away  with 
It?  What  la  wrong  with  our  getting  away 
with  It? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  We  could  If  we  chose  to. 

Mr.  RooiTST.  Is  not  the  taxpayer  entitled 
to  this  kind  of  break? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  We  could  If  we  wanted  to. 
but 

Mr.  RocNKT.  Thla  Is  shocking  at  a  time 
when  Undaay  Is  laying  off  600  workers  In 
the  lowest  economic  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
municipal  government,  people  who  have  nti 
civil  service  rights,  and  at  this  same  time 
Lindsay  would  give  away  $30  million  of  the 
taxpayers'  money — and  I  am  one  of  his  tax- 
payers. This  is  shocking  to  me. 

Oo  ahead  now,  please. 

IKIXEifATlONAL     LABOS     OSGANIZATIOn 

^cnvrrxKs  or  u.s.  dklxoation 

Mr.  De  Palma.  If  I  may,  please.  I  have  only 
a  little  nK>re  and  it  will  put  this  In  proper 
porspectlTe. 

In  trying  to  answer  further  questions  and 
charges,  our  spokesman  pointed  out  that  the 
Congress,  at  the  time  we  sent  this  letter, 
neverthelesi  had  not  taken  favorable  actloo. 
and  that  it  would  be  helpful  from  the  point 
of  view  of  those  who  want  to  see  this  pay- 
ment made.  If  the  D.5.  Government  were  put 
In  a  poaltlon  to  assure  the  Congress  that 
Bomettilng  Is  being  done  to  correct  the  vary 
serious  problems  which  have  arisen  In  the 
ILO  regarding  Its  tripartite  status. 

In  explanation  of  the  procedure  that  we 
would  have  to  follow  with  our  Congress  in 
seeking  any  funds,  he  pointed  out  that  a 
request  for  a  supplemental  apjwoprlailon 
could  be  submitted  after  the  new  Congress 
has  assembled  In  January. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  there  Is  no  guar- 
antee that  the  Congress  would  be  persuaded 
to  make  the  payment 

Mr.  BooNXT.  Who  went  on  to  say? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  The  delegation  spokesman. 

Mr.  BoovKT.  Mr.  Persons? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Tea. 

Mr.  BooNXT.  Who  sent  blm  the  memoran- 
dum? Did  you? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  BooDST.  When  did  ha  get  the  memo- 
randum? 

Mr.  Dx  Paliu.  He  was  answering  points 
raised  In  the  debate.  He   was  Involved 

Mr.  BooNET.  He  had  to  have  a  memoran- 
dum. Usually  at  these  International  meet- 
ings you  are  chock  full  of  waffle  papers. 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  If  I  may  explain  what  he 
said  I  would  be  very  glad  to  also  - 

Mr.  BooMxT.  I  am  now  trying  to  ferret  out 
why  he  said  It. 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  I  say  be  said  It  because 

Mr,  BooNTT.  Who  caused  him  to  say  It? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  He  was  being  a^ed  what 
would  be  Involved  and  what  are  the  pro- 
cedures. He  did  not  have  to  say  anything. 

If  I  may  go  off  the  record.  He  was  trying 
to  explain  our  procedurss. 

Mr.  RooNiT.  Who  got  him  into  this?  That 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  figure  oat. 


(Discussion  held  oS  the  recwd.) 

Mr.  Roomrr.  Why  did  yon  not  report  this 
to  this  committee?  We  would  have  helped 
you  In  these  struggles.  We  would  have  stopped 
the  money  long  before  now. 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  These  questions  have  gone 
on  for  years  In  the  ILO  and  there  have  been 
periodic  attempts  to  get  at  them.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  that  this  sort  of  thing  hsp- 
pensd.  I  think  this  is  the  culmination  of 
many  past  episodes. 

Well,  If  I  may,  sir.  our  man  went  on  to 
say  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  Con- 
gress wotild  be  persuaded  to  make  the  pay- 
ment and  that,  even  if  It  were,  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  money  would  be  made  avail- 
able before  the  next  meeting  of  the  ILO  gov- 
erning board.  Again  he  was  answering  speci- 
fic questions. 

IKiACCUXATX    AHD    HISLXAOIMG    PSXSS    SXPOBTS 

The  thing  I  want  to  point  out  Is  that  the 
use  of  the  terms  "pledge"  and  "commitment" 
In  this  story  ore  inaccurate  and  misleading. 
No  such  words  were  used. 

I  do  r^ret  that  the  statement  left  the 
Impression  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  request 
such  an  appropriation  and  that  the  contri- 
bution might  be  available  in  the  relatively 
near  future.  This  was  not  an  authorised 
statement.  There  was  nothing  In  our  Instruc- 
tions that  authorized  it. 

wmaaLt>  ruNoa  roa  xlo 

Mr.  BooKKT.  I  hope  you  are  a  sufficient 
realist  to  know  that  you  should  forget  about 
It  for  a  few  years. 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  I  am  a  sufficient  realist  to 
know  we  are  not  authorised  to  speak  In  these 
terms  and  our  delegation  was  not. 

We  have  made  no  decision  regarding  sub- 
mission of  a  supplemental  for  the  contribu- 
tion which  has  been  withheld.  What  we  are 
concentrating  on  at  this  time  Is  working  out 
a  strategy  to  correct  the  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  the  ILO,  and  this  Is  what  we 
are  spending  our  time  on  back  here. 

Mr.  BooNKY.  And  with  all  that  has  been 
going  on  now  since  Mr.  Meany  came  here 
and  testified,  together  with  the  former  presi- 
dent of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Labor — with 
all  of  that,  this  fellow  Jenks.  who  Uke  U 
Thant  Is  another  one  of  those  birds,  pro- 
fesBlonal  U.N.  fireballs,  he  hsd  the  nerve  to 
have  this  fellow  Astapenko  take  his  oath  of 
office  S  days  ago.  dldnt  he? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Yes. 

Mr.  HooNXT.  Is  It  possible  that  some  of  the 
people,  like  Mr.  Persons,  can  be  misguiding 
this  poor  unfortunate  gentleman? 

Mr.  Dx  PAL3U.  No,  sir:  I  dont  believe  so. 
Be  knows  what  our  feelings  are.  They  have 
been  made  very  clear  to  him. 

Mr.  BooMTXT.  Mr.  Bow? 

SPXCXAL  CONTXIBTTnON  TOX  UJI.  BtJXLDINa 

Mr.  Bow.  Back  to  the  U.N.  Building,  read- 
ing the  last  paragraph  on  page  Ifl. 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Tes.  sir. 

Mr.  Bow.  "Early  Congressional  appropria- 
tion of  the  requested  %30  million  Is  essential 
to  the  timely  creation  of  a  viable  financial 
package.  If  the  total  financing  plan  oould 
be  ready  for  early  review  and  approval  by 
the  UN's  Advisory  Committee  on  Administra- 
tive and  Budgetary  Questions,  actual  con- 
struction could  begin  in  November  1870." 

You  do  not  mean  that,  do  you?  This  must 
have  been  made  out  a  long  time  ago. 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  This  obviously  was  printed 
some  time  ago.  yes. 

cuasxNT  VALtorrT  of  cost  xstimatk 

Mr.  Bow.  It  states  If  construction  started 
on  this  schcdu'e^and  that  Is  to  start  con- 
struction In  November  of  1970 — the  present 
cost  estimates  would  remain  realistic. 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bow.  It  is  very  apparent  that  you  are 
not  going  to  be  on  schedule  to  begin  con- 


struction in  1970.  Therefore  do  we  not  find 
ourselves  in  ths  position  of  where  we  prob- 
ably do  not  have  a  realistic  cost  estimate  and 
you  will  probably  be  back  for  more  money? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Sir,  at  the  moment,  and  this 
is  the  reason  for  the  urgency  on  this  ques- 
tion,  the  cost  estimate  still  looks  reallsUc. 

In  presenting  this  plan  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral had  hard  figures  as  of  the  Ume  the  pack- 
age and  the  architect's  plan  was  put  together. 

Mr.  Bow.  When  was  that? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Toward  the  end  of  ]9Ae.  It 
was  November  of  1960. 

Mr.  Bow.  So  this  figure  of  %20  million  Is 
a  hard  figure  In  1069? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  The  total  figure  which  came 
out  of  the  architect's  estimate  In  Novem- 
ber of  1069  was  t73.4  million. 

The  Secretary  General,  knowing  what  Is 
happening  to  construction  costs,  had  put 
the  package  in  terms  of  980  million.  If  this 
could  be  con.summat«d  now  It  is  felt  that 
this  is  still  a  realistic  figiure.  It  obviously  will 
not  hold  up  for  long. 

Mr.  Bow.  Who  were  the  architects  In  this? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  The  original  architects  of 
the  UJf.  buildings,  Harrison  ft  Abramovltz. 

Mr.  Bow.  They  put  together  this  figure  of 
•73.4  million  In  1969? 

Dr.  Dx  Palma.  November,  yes. 

Mr.  Bow.  Then  It  was  Mr.  U  Tbant  who  In- 
creased it? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  He  assumed  that  by  the  time 
this  could  be  put  through  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  so  on,  construction  costs  being 
what  they  are.  be  would  have  to  add  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  Bow.  We  suii  are  not  sure  that  you  can 
dolt.  Is  it  worth  980  mllUon? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  The  feeling  Is  everything 
could  bo  authorized.  Now  it  Is  stlU  a  realistic 
figure.  It  woiUd  not  be  if  there  Is  a  delay. 
AxcHrrxcTS  rxx 

Mr.  Bow.  How  much  have  these  architects 
been  paid  for  this  plan? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Two  hundred  fifty  thousand 
dollars. 

Mr.  Bow.  They  have  already  gotten  M60.- 
000? 


Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Yes,  sir. 

cs.  ooNgfxucnow 

Mr.  Bow.  Of  that,  how  much  Is  the  Uj3. 
contribution? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  81.67  percent. 

Mr.  Bow.  This  Is  not  authorized  by  law? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Bow.  The  actual  contribution,  If  you 
take  what  New  York  is  pledging  and  we 
would  pledge,  we  would  be  putting  up  about 
•66  million,  wouldn't  we? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Thirty-four  plus  30  from 
New  York  plus  the  land.  We  have  no  value  on 
the  land.  It  could  well  be  that. 

Mr.  Bow.  You  have  the  value  here  of  $13 
mllUon? 

Mr.  Ox  Palma.  I  had  forgotten  that  figure. 

Mr.  Bow.  Twenty  million,  twelve  mlUlon 
and  thirty-four  million  dollars  means  that 
we  are  paying  about  #66  million. 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Bow.  Is  the  construction  of  this  build- 
ing for  all  the  various  nations? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  There  is.  of  course,  a  prac- 
tice that  has  grown  up  and  la  more  or  less 
conslsientiy  observed  by  host  nations  In  fa- 
cilitating headquarters  construction  In  this 
way.  We  have  some  figures  we  would  be  glad 
to  submit  on  what  other  coimtrles  have  done 
in  similar  situations  with  respect  to  interna- 
tional headquarters. 

irjr.  AOvxsoxT  commzttkx  xxtixw 

Mr.  Bow.  It  says  U.N.  Advisory  Committee 
on  Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions 
would  review  It  after  we  appropriated  this. 
What  review  are  they  going  to  make,  find  out 
whether  we  ought  to  contribute  more? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  No,  sir.  It  is  simply  a  ques- 
tion of  being  able  to  formally  authorise  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  project.  Until  now,  this 
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has  all  been  hypothetloal,  the  question  wsspossibls   movx  awat  ntoM   irxw  tobx   cirr 


whether  we  could  make  our  contrlbutlcmT 
Mr.  Bow.  That  U  all. 
Mr.  RooNxT.  Mr.  Andrews? 

CUKBXNT   KXNTAL   PATKXKTS 

Mr.  Andxews.  Let's  go  through  the  arith- 
metic of  this  [or  Just  a  minute.  In  your  ex- 
planation you  pointed  out  that  the  rent  now 
paid  on  these  spaces  Is  about  Vk  million? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  No,  sir;  about  83  million  in- 
cluding UNDP  and  UNICEP.  81  million  Is  for 
the  U.N.  Secretariat. 

Mr.  Andrews.  At  this  time,  and  what  are 
you  antlcip&tlng  it  is  going  to  go  to  by  1973? 

Mr.  De  Palma.  83.000.000  for  the  U.N.  Itself, 
plus  another  8 1 ,300,000  for  UNDP  and 
UNICEF.  by  1073. 

Mr.  Andsxws.  Let's  use  the  miUlon-doUar 
figure  as  of  right  now  and  add  It  to  $3  mil- 
lion and  anticipate  in  1973,  as  you  say.  it  will 
be  83  million. 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  All  right. 

Mr.  Amdxews.  About  40  percent  of  that,  less 
than  40  percent,  really  about  31  percent  of 
that  Is  U.S.  obligations  to  pay  the  rent? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andszws.  At  that  rate,  even  if  you  go 
over  83  million,  you  are  talking  about  less 
than  81  million  per  year  paid  for  rent  by  the 
United  States  at  the  new  higher  figures? 

Mr.  Ds  Palma.  Tes,  sir. 

CONTZNtTXD     XXNTAL     PATMXNTB     TCSSUS     CON- 

sTXDcnoK  cons 

Mr.  Andsxws.  You  are  talking  about  & 
building  cost,  as  Mr.  Bow  brought  out,  of  866 
million  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
It  you  take  the  81.000.000  as  against  the  866 
million  Investment,  you  are  getting  1.6.  no 
more  than  1.6  percent  return  on  your  invest- 
ment. Whenever  the  State  Department  comes 
up— when  Bill  Macomber  conies  up  here  and 
talks  about  State  Department  building 
funds,  they  are  talking  about  rental  pay- 
ments wherein  If  we  build  the  building  we 
are  going  to  get  an  equivalent  of  30  to  3S 
percent  return  on  our  investment  at  that 
point.  Is  this  not  about  true? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  I  cannot  vouch  for  that. 

Mr.  Andscws.  You  follow  my  arithmetic 
so  far? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  Andrxws.  We  will  be  getting  less  than 
1.5  percent  return  on  the  investment.  The 
question  that  concerns  me:  Why  not  leave 
thsse  offices  of  the  U  Ji.  In  the  renUI  property 
they  now  occupy  owned  by  Individuals  of 
New  York  City,  that  pay  rent  toward  the  city 
of  New  York? 

If  Indeed  the  city  of  New  York  is  in  a  reces- 
sion, why  should  we  vacate  all  of  these  build- 
ings, take  away  all  these  rental  payments 
from  tSLX-paylng  properties,  and  stick  them 
into  this  new  edifice  to  get  a  l.fi  percent 
return  for  our  Oovernnunt,  which  incident- 
ally now  pajrs  7  percent  for  this  money? 

XmCIXNCT  IN   OPEXATtON 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Part  of  the  answer  certainly 
Is  the  question  of  efficiency  In  operation. 
These  offioes  are  not  put  together  the  way 
they  ought  to  be.  They  would  like  to  operate 
as  cohesive  units.  If  you  start  spreading 
them  around  town  you  get  some  lowered  ef- 
ficiency. 

Mr.  ANoaiwe.  Arent  they  all  pretty  well 
clustered  around  the  UN  now? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  I  honestly  dont  know.  They 
are  In  the  vicinity  and  there  Is  no  great  dis- 
tance Involved.  It  is  a  question  of  separation 
of  c^ces. 

Mr.  Andkxws.  In  summation  then,  if  we 
put  this  money  on  the  line  now,  with  the 
present  cost  of  money  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment.  aren't  we  in  essence  then  going  to 
pay  three  times  as  much,  or  four  times  as 
much  for  this  as  w*  are  now  paying  rent? 

Mr.  De  Palma.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Andkxws.  I  don't  think  the  package 
will  fiy.  It  Just  does  not  make  aoonomlo 
sense. 


Mr.  Dx  Palma.  The  real  question  is  whether 
Mre  have  an  interest,  as  we  think  that  we  do. 
in  trying  to  iceep  this  whole  headquarters 
oomplex  together  m  New  York.  Unless  this 
construction  Is  provided,  the  prospect  is  not 
that  more  and  more  rental  space  wlU  be  ttaed 
in  New  York  City.  I  am  quite  confident  In 
saying  that  the  prospect  Is  for  a  move  of 
^additional  VJti.  facilities  out  of  the  United 
States  to  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Andxxws.  That  would  make  It  leas  effi- 
cient? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  This  would  make  It  leas 
efficient.  It  would  make 

Mr.  Andxxws.  They  have  to  build  buildings 
there  and  they  sre  getting  a  bargain  In  this 
rental  space. 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  It  would  make  UJf.  opera- 
tions more  costly,  to  which  we  would  con- 
tribute more,  and  it  would  deny  us  the 
favorable  balance  of  psyments  effects.  We 
estimate  that  Just  from  the  people  that 
would  be  housed  in  this  new  construction.  It 
would  be  a  return  In  terms  of  batance-of- 
payments  gain  of  something  like  813  million 
a  year. 

Mr.  Andrxws.  I  think  that  you  are  raising 
a  bunch  of  bogymen  that  dont  alter  the 
mathematics  of  the  situation. 

TNCaXASXO    COST   XT  n.N.   IS    rUBTBKB 
rXAOMXMTED 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  I  am  not  quibbling  with 
your  mathematics:  I  am  talking  about  the 
overall  considerations,  about  our  Influence 
in  the  organisation,  what  the  organisation 
will  cost  to  run  If  it  is  further  fragmented, 
and  so  on. 

Mr.  Andsxws  You  are  talking  about  the 
fact  that  we  want  to  move  toward  efficiency 
and  threatening  the  committee.  In  a  sense, 
that  they  will  move  toward  more  efBciency 
if  they  don't  go  along  with  this.  That  doe* 
not  make  sense. 

Mr.  De  Palma.  I  am  not  Interested  In  mak- 
ing any  threat.  I  am  interested  in  making 
a  simple  statement  which  reflects  a  con- 
sidered Judgment  about  what  would  happen 
if  the  U.N.  headquarters  is  further  fAg- 
mented.  You  understand  that  only  some  40 
percent  of  U.N.  personnel  is  In  New  York 
now.  There  Is  already  60  percent  abroad. 
Some  SO  percent  of  the  total  employees  of 
all  of  the  U.N.  family  of  agencies  is  abroad. 
If  they  further  fragment  the  U.N.  head- 
quarters it  will  be  a  less  efficient,  more  cost- 
ly operation,  one  in  which  we  can  exercise 
less  Influence.  Generally  speaking,  it  is  not 
what  any  planner  would  l>e  doing  If  he  were 
running  an  organization.  It  is  that  side  of 
the  coin  that  I  was  speaking  to. 

Mr.  ANoaxvirs.  I  Just  dont  thing  that  they 
have  to  be  in  all  one  building  as  long  as  they 
are  In  approximate  locations  where  they  can 
conduct  their  operations  fairly  efficiently, 
until  and  unless  It  makes  more  economic 
sense  to  build  this  type  of  building. 

I  would  suspect  also  that  in  this  package 
of  860  mlUlon  done  by  this  architectural 
firm,  there  Is  a  lot  of  flashy  excesses  that  are 
not  really  needed.  This  is  probably  why  the 
figures  don't  wash.  If  they  go  back  to  the 
drawing  boards  they  could  perhaps  get  some 
pretty  decent  office  space  for  a  whale  of  a 
lot  leas  money. 

CONStTLTATION  WTTH  XOaXim*  BtnLDXMOS 
OPXXATXON 

Mr.  Dx  Pauca.  I  am  not  expert  In  con- 
struction, but  we  have  had  this  looked  at 
very  closely  by  our  own  PBO  people  and  they 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  reason- 
able, consistent  with  the  existing  construc- 
tion, not  fiosby,  not  excessive  as  compared 
with  our  own  constznictlon  for  Federal  build- 
ings. 

Mr.  Andxxws.  Then  the  V2i.  is  getting  a 
great  'oargaln  from  the  office  building  owners 
In  New  York  City.  I  would  like  to  yield  to 
Mr.  Bow. 


COST   KSTZMATX   PES   SQtTAXX   FOOT 

BSr.  Bow.  What  Is  your  estimate  of  the 
cost  per  square  foot  of  this  building? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  863.13  per  square  foot,  lliis 
does  not  include  the  architect's  fees  which 
are  already  described. 

Mr.  Andrtwb.  This  figure  certainly  vali- 
dates the  mathematics,  doesn't  tt?  It  wpuld 
be  one  of  the  most  expensive  buildings  for 
the  space  provided  in  the  wtvld. 

That  Is  all ,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bow.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  BooNXT.  Mr.  Slack? 

AXCHITXCT'S   nX 

Mr.  Slack.  I  have  a  question  with  regard 
to  the  8350.000  that  I  understand  has  here- 
tofore been  paid  to  the  architect.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slack.  What  Is  the  total  fee? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Hennea  to 
read  these  figures.  Be  J\ist  found  them. 

Mr.  HxNNXfi.  I  think,  first  of  all,  we  shoxUd 
understand  that  the  new  building  does  not 
cover  the  whole  880  million.  About  |14  mil- 
lion Is  for  changes  to  existing  buildings;  for 
example,  the  conference  building  is  going  to 
be  extended.  The  cost  estimates  for  that  (13,- 
359333  In  alterations  provides  for  archi- 
tect's fees  and  services  for  proposed  altera- 
tion and  addition  of  8485.000. 

On  the  new  construction  phase  totaling 
859389,666.  the  architect's  fees  and  services 
will  be  81.463,000.  This  Is  a  New  York  firm. 

Mr.  Slack.  On  the  renovation  which  was 
about  813  million,  his  fee  will  be  some  8485.- 
0007 

Mr,  Dx  Palma.  That  ia  correct. 

Mr.  Slack.  On  the  new  oonstrvt«lon  of 
869,389,000,  It  would  be  81-46  mllUon? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Slack.  What  are  you  obligated  to  pay 
him.  if  you  do  not  go  further  with  this  proj- 
ect? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  I  don't  know  that  there  is 
any  obUgation  to  pay  further.  I  dont  know 
of  any. 

Mr.  Slack.  Has  he  already  prepared  work- 
ing plans  and  detailed  construction  ^Mclflea- 
ttons  for  you? 

Mr.  Dx  Palbia.  Our  understanding  is  that 
he  has  not. 

Mr.  Slack.  If  he  has  not  done  this,  you 
don't  have  any  real  basis  for  the  actual  ooet 
of  this,  do  you? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  As  I  say 

Mr.  Black.  You  dont  Icnow  what  the  apttii' 
flcatlons  are,  you  don't  have  detailed  work- 
ing plans,  therefore  there  is  no  way  of  tiling 
what  the  cost  would  be? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  I  dont  know  how  detailed 
they  are,  but  the  estimate  that  we  have  now 
has  been  looked  at  from  various  qtiarters.  It 
seems  to  have  held  up  falily  well.  I  have  not 
besrd  it  questioned  from  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Slack.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  RooNXY.  I  have  a  further  question  or 
two. 

COST   VOL    SdTJAXX   FOOT 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  what  do  you  think  of  this 
business  of  863  a  square  foot  cost?  What  Oo 
you  want  us  to  think  about  that? 

Mr.  De  Palma.  Mr.  Chairman,  Z  cannot 
Judge  whether  863  a  square  foot  Is  a  sensible 
figure  or  not. 

Mr.  RooNCT.  You  dont  know? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  I  am  not  In  a  position  to.  I 
dont  know  anything  about  construction 
costs.  I  do  know  that  thwe  is  apparently  no 
other  way  to  provlde^^ 

Mr.  RooNXT.  Did  you  hear  the  noise  made 
over  the  Raybum  House  Office  Building? 

Mr.  DbPalma.  Yes.  sir;  I  certainly  did. 

Mr.  BooNXT.  Do  yon  know  how  the  oost  of 
Raybum  House  Office  Building  oompued 
with  this  863  a  square  foot? 

Mr.  Dx  Palma.  No,  sir;  I  dont. 

Mr.  RoONXT.  I  would  think  about  #84  as 
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compwed  with  963.  And  you  MUl  pexalst  In 
preaentlng  this  to  the  oommlttae.  do  yoa? 

Mr.  0>  Puju.  Blr,  we  think  thu  u  liD|x>r- 
taat. 

Mr.  RooinT.  So  do  we.  Thank  you  very 
macb. 

Mr.  PSPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  able  gentlenuin  from  New 
York  (Mr.  RosnrrHAL) . 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
oppoaed  both  to  the  rule  and  to  the 
House  joint  resolution.  If  the  rule  passes 
I  sbaU  be.  hopefully,  permitted  time  In 
general  debate  to  explain  my  opposition 
to  the  Joint  resolution,  and  several 
amendments  I  shaQ  offer. 

The  simple  fact  U,  that  If  this  rule  Is 
turned  down,  which  I  hope  it  shall  be, 
then  a  new  arrangement  wUI  be  made 
among  the  US.  Oovemment.  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  the  United  Nations. 
They  wUl  have  a  month  or  two  or  three, 
next  year  to  renegotiate.  It  may  well  be 
during  those  negotiations  the  city  of 
New  York  will  not  be  required  to  put  up 
the  $30  million  promised,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  may  be  able  either  to 
reduce  or  to  change  Its  commitment. 

ttx.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  coUeaeue. 

tit.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Is  not 
what  the  gentleman  is  discussing  a  mat- 
ter for  the  City  CouncU  of  the  City  of 
New  York? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  city  council 
has  its  responsibilities  and  we  as  Repre- 
sentatives have  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  Jersey  tMr. 

OAULACHnt). 

Mr.   OALLAORER.    Mr.    Speaker,   it 

was  not  my  intention  to  speak  on  the 
rule.  But  a  great  deal  has  been  said  and 
perhaps  the  rule  may  be  in  jeopardy. 

I  should  like  at  the  outset  to  state  that 
while  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Gross),  my  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  Is  very  entertaining,  the  fact  is 
that  for  those  30  social  groups  listed  in 
the  UJT.  phone  liook,  there  are  only  three 
places  at  the  VH.  where  they  can  meet. 
One  is  in  a  room  In  the  attic,  without 
any  windows:  another  is  near  a  tele- 
phone next  to  food-vending  machines: 
and  the  third  one  is  the  first  floor  lobby. 

Not  one  of  these  clubs  has  permanent 
physical  faculties  within  the  United  Na- 
tions— and  I  think  we  should  put  it  with- 
in Its  proper  perspective — not  one  nickel 
of  the  U.S.  contribution  goes  into  any 
of  these  so-called  "fun  and  games"  clubs 
of  tbe  United  Nations. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  will  find 
in  tlie  directory  of  the  United  Nations 
telephones  for  all  of  these  clubs  and 
many  of  them  have  their  own  partlculAr 
quarters.  Is  the  gentleman  saying  that 
they  are  in  rentedquarters? 

Mr.  GAIiLAQBER.  They  are  listed  in 
the  telephone  book,  their  numbers  are 


listed.  But  they  do  not  have  physical  fa- 
culties in  the  VH.  buildings. 

There  are  no  offldal  installatloiu  for 
tliese  clubn;  nor  were  there  any  funds 
■pent  in  the  previous  XSm.  budget  or 
provided  for  in  this  budget  for  their 
purposes. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  get  to  the  more 
serious  part  of  this  matter.  I  might  say 
I  do  not  believe  the  whole  Issue  of  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations  should 
hinge  on  the  outcome  of  a  feud  within 
the  dty  of  New  York.  The  objections  to 
the  resolution  wliich  originated  in  New 
York  will  not  do  away  with  the  contri- 
bution of  the  United  States.  They  would 
double  the  contribution  of  the  United 
States  so  that  the  city  of  New  York 
would  not  pay  the  »20  million  that  it  is 
presently  committed  to  contribute. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  might 
want  to  tell  the  House  that  the  city  of 
New  Ysrk  gets  an  Income  amounting  to 
$200  million  to  $230  million  a  year. 

How  would  you  like  to  have  a  defense 
installation  in  your  city  bringing  in  an 
Income  of  $230  million  ttirougb  rental 
paid  to  landlords  and  to  ttie  operaters  of 
restauranU,  hotels,  retail  stores  and 
other  business  in  the  city  of  New  York 
taken  away  from  your  city  in  this  faob- 
lon? 

The  city  council  in  New  York  on  two 
occaslans  has  said  that  they  would  make 
this  contribution  of  $20  million,  because 
they  know  how  much  this  XSH.  installa- 
tion in  New  York  means  to  the  citizens  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Does  the  gentle- 
man know  ttmt  at  least  one-half  of  those 
pe<vle  that  are  recipients  of  that  payroll 
live  in  New  Jersey  and  two-thirds  of 
them  live  in  Connecticut? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  but  most  of  the  restaurants  getting 
the  money  are  located  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  How  much  Is  New 
Jersey  putting  up  for  one-half  of  the 
people  living  there? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER,  New  Jersey  has 
made  an  offer  to  have  the  proposed  VS. 
exiianslon  located  there.  Vienna  and 
Geneva  are  also  Interested  in  these  fa- 
clUUes. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr,  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  had  his  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  this;  that 
the  funds  over  and  atxjve  the  $20  mil- 
lion that  is  being  asked  for  today  are 
presently  Ijeing  spent  on  rent— and  will 
continue  to  be  spent  regardleas  of  where 
these  facilities  will  be  located. 

Now  it  has  been  pointed  out  here  to- 
day that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
In  its  wisdom  and  liberality  did  not  see 
fit  to  appropriate  the  $20  million  by  in- 
cluding it  in  the  Fiscal  1971  Supple- 
mental Appropriatloa  Bill.  The  \ery  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  mcaiey  was  not 
authorized  and  therefore  could  not  be 


appropriated.  If  and  when  It  U  author- 
ized, then  in  its  wladom  and  liberality 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can  work 
its  will,  as  the  Senate  already  has,  I 
might  say.  The  Senate  lias  passed  this 
bill. 

Before  we  vote  on  the  rule,  let  ui 
consider  really  what  we  are  doing.  We 
are  in  the  25th  year  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  UJJ.  has  made  some  mistakes 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  But  it 
is  also  an  expression  of  mankind's  hope 
for  peace.  It  has  gone  8  yeare  beyond 
the  life  of  the  League  of  Nations.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  House  can  say  that 
we  should  do  away  with  the  United  Na- 
tlona. 

You  might  say,  why  the  urgency?  The 
urgency  is  that  the  United  States  is 
committed  to  this  proposition.  If  the  VB. 
commitment  Is  not  approved  during  this 
session  of  Congress,  the  financing  agree- 
ment may  come  apart.  When  the  United 
Nations  goes  back  in  session  and  finds 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  has  not  been 
approved,  then  we  can  come  to  see  the 
entire  agreement  fall  apart. 

Sure,  the  New  York  City  Council  can 
get  Into  another  fight,  they  can  take  on 
Mayor  Lindsay,  and  I  suppose  they  can 
have  a  lot  of  fun  up  there  in  New  York, 
but  what  about  the  United  Nations? 

If  the  position  advanced  here  earlier 
should  cany,  what  it  means  is  that  the 
United  Nations  is  going  to  fragmentize. 
The  development  fund  and  the  children's 
fund  will  move  either  to  Vienna  or  to 
Geneva,  or  they  will  continue  to  pay  rent 
in  New  York  aty  at  the  cost  of  $2  million 
a  year.  We  are  spending  this  money  now, 
and  wJiat  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to  put 
tills  operation  on  a  sound  fiscal  basis. 

Now,  the  city  of  New  York  has  agreed 
to  it  and  the  United  Nations  has  agreed 
to  It.  The  Soviet  Union  would  like  to 
see  the  United  Nations  move  out  of  New 
York,  This  has  been  theh:  position  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  will  yield  in  1 
minute. 

And  I  might  say  that  if  the  financing 
agreement  comes  apart  and  is  unraveled, 
that  the  United  Nations  will  begin  to 
fragmentize,  and  we  will  see  those  units 
move  out  of  the  United  States. 

Now.  if  that  is  what  we  want,  fine,  let 
us  go  ahead  and  vote  on  the  Issue,  but  I 
do  not  believe  tliat  we  should  do  this  on 
a  rule.  I  believe  that  the  House  should 
work  its  will  only  after  it  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  all  the  arguments. 

Now,  this  la  the  central  issue  of  the 
whole  thing,  I  might  say  that  the  de- 
cision to  be  reached  will  not  be  made  by 
the  House  alone.  President  Nixon  is 
pledged  to  this  project.  He  said.  In  his 
own  words.  "It  is  my  decision  to  ask 
Congress  for  fuiuls  to  assist  the  expan- 
sion of  the  U.N.'s  New  York  Headquar- 
ters." President  Nixon  has  asked  for  this. 
His  administration  is  committed  to  this. 
I  think  that  anyone  who  is  seeking 
peace  and  thinks  there  is  still  hope  for 
peace  in  the  world,  should  give  the  UJJ. 
the  opportunity  to  see  whether  it  can 
iielp  aciUeve  that  goal. 

Now.  I  want  to  add  one  more  thing. 
No  funds  will  be  requested  of  the  House 
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before  fiscal  1973.  What  is  required  now 
Is  the  authorization  in  order  to  trigger 
the  mechanism  that  will  put  the  flnaoc- 
ing  package  together  and  get  the  project 
started.  That  Is  all  we  are  asked  to  do 
here  today,  to  provide  the  authorization 
so  that  the  agreement  can  go  forward. 

Now  if  my  distinguished  colleague 
wants  to  go  up  to  the  VN.  and  cheek 
whether  or  not  this  Is  a  valid  request, 
and  report  back  here  to  the  CoogieH, 
then  we  can  come  back  here,  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  can  do  its 
usual  good  job,  and  can  either  vote  for  it 
or  against  It,  and  the  House  will  again 
have  an  opportunity  to  work  Ita  wlU. 

Now  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  I  had  an;  spare  Ume 
I  would  be  glad  to  go  up  and  check  it, 
but  I  do  not  happen  to  have  any  spue 
time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  We  can  go  up  to- 
morrow, you  and  I,  or  the  next  weekend, 
or  on  Christmas  Day.  to  see  whether  or 
not  this  is  valid. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now  would  that  not  be  a 
lovely  waste  of  time — to  spend  Christ- 
mas Day  In  that  polyglot  organization. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Let  me  tell  the 
gentleman  that  I  want  to  spend  Christ- 
mas with  my  family,  but  if  It  were  a 
question  of  deciding  whether  or  not  the 
United  Nations  sliould  fold  up,  I  would 
spend  Christmas  up  there  with  you.  and 
we  can  bring  our  staff  and  go  over  this 
entire  thing. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  I  have 
asked  our  subcommittee  to  go  up  there 
before,  to  go  up  to  see  what  this  is  all 
about.  The  sut>committee  could  not  go 
and  so  we  brought  everybody  down  here. 
We  had  the  General  Accounting  Office 
check  to  see  whether  the  request  was 
valid,  and  we  consulted  other  experts. 
Only  then  did  we  approve  it. 

Now  U  we  play  aroimd  with  It  and  try 
to  assume  the  commitment  of  Uie  city 
of  New  York,  then  we  will  either  have 
to  double  our  contribution  or  see  the  po- 
sition of  those  who  are  anti-United 
Nations  prevail.  The  third  posslbtllfr  is 
that  we  will  continue  to  pay  exorbitant 
rentals  in  the  city  of  New  Yort:,  which  is 
what  we  are  doing  right  now. 

I  think  that  what  we  must  do  is  rec- 
ognize that  the  United  States  committed 
Itself  to  the  VJi.  when  there  were  only 
59  members  20  years  ago. 

There  are  now  127  members  and  tliey 
need  the  space  it  the  United  Nations  is 
going  to  oontinoe.  I.  for  one,  want  to 
support  President  Nixon  in  voting  for 
this  authorization. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GAU.AGHEB.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man spoke  of  what  he  described  as  the 
gut  issue  a  little  wlUle  ago.  The  real  gut 
issue  is  simply  this — why  should  the 
American  people — and  all  of  them — New 
York  and  the  rest  of  the  country — put  up 
$66  million  for  this  tmlldlng  while  the 
other  126  governments  In  the  world  that 
are  members  of  the  United  Nations  put 
up  only  $14  million? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  will  teU  tile  gen- 
tleman why— becaoie  I  think  It  la  ia  oar 


interest  to  see  the  United  Nations  con- 
tinue because  the  security  and  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States  de- 
mand it  and  It  is  better  to  pursue  peace 
Uian  to  go  to  war  with  all  the  expendi- 
tures that  that  entails.  We  Just  acted  on  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $500  mil- 
lion necessitated  largely  by  the  fighting 
m  Cambodia  and  Vietnam.  In  compari- 
son this  is  a  small  request  and  I  ttiink  we 
should  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  said  bow  much 
money  goes  Into  the  city  of  New  York — 
some  $200  and  some-odd  million. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  An  estimated  $230 
million  is  spent  in  and  around  New  York 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  UJi.  in 
that  city. 

Mr.  BOW.  How  much  of  that  is  a  con- 
tribution of  the  taxpayers  of  the  entire 
United  States? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  About  $128  million. 

Mr.  BOW.  That  Is  from  everybody  in 
the  United  States^ 

Mr.  GALL.\GHER.  That  is  correct. 
Those  on  U.S.  contributions  to  the  U.N.. 
the  VN.  development  program  and  to 
the  UJ*.  Children's  Fund. 

Mr.  BOW.  And  some  of  those  contri- 
butions are  even  larger  than  the  amount 
the  gentleman  referred  to? 

Mr.  GAIJiAOHER.  Thev  add  up  to 
cbout  one-half  of  what  the  U  J*,  spends  In 
the  United  States  annually. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  so  that  I  may  ask  one  fur- 
ther question? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Does  the  gentleman  agree 
with  me  that  we  do  not  have  a  firm 
price  as  yet  as  to  the  cost  of  this  building 
which  is  now  estimateo  at  $67  a  square 
foot  and  we  do  not  know  at  this  time 
whether  it  Is  going  to  cost  $80  million  or 
whether  It  is  going  to  be  $110  million? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  That  can  happen  in 
any  construction,  as  the  gentleman 
knows.  But  I  may  say  this.  The  original 
cost  was  estimated  at  $73  million  by  the 
same  architectural  firm  that  designed 
the  building  in  the  first  place.  Then  a 
cushion  of  about  $7  million  was  pro- 
vided for  Inflation  and  unforeseen  con- 
tingencies. 

If  the  actual  cost  should  go  over  ISO 
million,  the  U.N.  will  be  looking  for  vifl- 
untary  contributions  from  various  foun- 
dations and  other  private  sources. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  looks  to  me  like  we  could 
be  looking  to  all  of  them  for  the  $80  mil- 
lion instead  of 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No,  wliat  we  can  do 
is  put  a  celling  on  it.  Would  the  gentle- 
man care  to  put  a  ceiling  of  $20  million. 
and  if  we  approve  that,  to  stick  to  that? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Ki.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
let  me  say  first.  I  believe  we  should  ap- 
prove the  rule.  I  think  this  overall  meas- 
ure oui^t  to  have  the  light  of  day  shed 
upon  it  by  debate  on  the  merits  of  the 


bill.  We  should  not  preclude  that  oppor- 
tunity by  voting  Aovra  the  rule. 

Second,  I  also  believe  we  should  ap- 
prove the  legi£iation  and  for  two  good 
reasons.  First,  as  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate,  the  United  States  obviously  will 
not  get  a  better  deal  tlian  we  have  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  right. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  We  wlU  either 
lose  whatever  contribution  has  been  of- 
fered Ijy  the  city  of  New  York — which 
means  a  higher  bill  for  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States  on  the  one  band  or 
else  we  wUl  continue  to  rent  suflicient 
real  estate  to  carry  on  the  Ui*I.  opera- 
tions. We  all  know  that  that  is  a  far  more 
expensive  operation  tiian  building  our 
own  facility  with  the  various  nations  in- 
cluding the  United  States  and  the  city 
of  New  York  making  its  contribution. 

Last,  let  me  say  as  disappointed  as  I 
sometimes  am  with  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  think  tills  is  a  reaction  many  of  us 
have  from  time  to  time.  I  do  believe  it  is 
unportaat  tc  keep  the  United  Nations 
alive  so  that  it  can  hopefully  do  a  better 
job  in  the  future. 

If  we  at  this  point,  by  any  action  to- 
day, destroy  the  opportunity  of  the  U.N. 
to  move  ahead  and  expand,  the  United 
Nations  will  suffer  a  serious  blow.  The 
United  Nations  is  a  hope  for  peace  and 
we  should  not  back  out  at  this  crucial 
hour  when  the  U.N.  can  perform  a  useful 
function.  To  defeat  the  rule  on  the  bill, 
undoubtedly,  the  XJH.  will  be  fragmented 
and  New  ior)t  and  the  United  States 
will  lose  the  benefits  of  this  Organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I  ttiink 
we  should  approve  Uie  rule  and  support 
the  legislation. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  desire  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  distlia- 
guished  minority  leader.  I  do  not  believe 
many  Members  of  the  House  would  like 
to  see  the  United  Nations  either  frag- 
mented or  dissolved.  In  ttiis  perilous  and 
uncertain  world  it  is  the  one  fragile, 
unifying  force,  the  only  large-scale, 
multinational  body  of  its  kind.  I  think 
that  to  defeat  this  rule  summarily,  to 
dispose  of  this  proposal  without  even 
going  into  tlie  merits  of  the  matter  in 
general  debate  would  be  a  sad  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  Members  of  tills  House. 
I,  like  others,  do  not  always  approve  of 
everything  the  United  Nations  has  done; 
sometimes  I  tiave  thought  it  could  have 
performed  better. 

But  it  has  endured  and  continues  to 
offer  hope  and  opportunities  for  com- 
munication and  pix>gress  in  understand- 
ing among  nations.  We  were  the  moving 
force  in  originating  It.  I  hope  that  the 
rule  is  adopted. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  believe  that  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
have  made  the  case,  and  I  urge  adoption 
of  the  rule. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  the  question  was  asked  about  the 
Rules  Committee  not  having  reported 
this  resolution  out  until  very  recently. 
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The  committee  was  hasty  about  consider- 
ing the  matter.  But  it  was  announced  one 
day  at  a  Rulea  Committee  meeting  by  a 
very  able  member  of  the  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Andxrsoh). 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  person- 
ally called  him  and  told  him  how  Im- 
portant the  administration  considered 
thla  measure,  and  asked  that  It  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Rules  Committee.  Largely 
out  of  deference  to  the  administration's 
request,  and  because  many  of  us  believed 
in  it  as  a  meritorious  matter,  the  Rules 
Committee  did  bring  this  measure  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  It  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  have  recommended 
this  measure  as  important  to  our  effort 
to  find  peace  in  the  world:  it  has  been 
approved  by  the  other  body:  It  la  stronsty 
supported  by  our  able  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

Now  our  distinguished  majority  leader 
and  distinguished  minority  leader  have 
spoken  out  strongly  in  favor  of  the  rule 
and  the  United  Nations  extension  resolu- 
tion which  It  would  make  In  order.  I 
would  hope,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  adopt  this  rule  and  allow  the 
House  to  consider  the  resolution  to  make 
the  United  Nations  a  more  effective  insti- 
tution In  keeping  peace  In  tlie  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  Ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 

The  SPEAKKR.  The  question  la  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
pomt  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  wUl  dose  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
rolL 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  189,  nays  107,  not  voting  137, 
as  follows: 

|RoU  No.  436 1 
TEAS— 189 


Adams 

Clark 

Oozvulez 

Albsrt 

Cohalan 

Gray 

Anderaon. 

Conable 

Green.  Oreg. 

Calif. 

Conte 

Green,  Pa. 

Oonnan 

Orover 

Annunslo 

Culver 

Qubaer 

Areuda 

DanleU.  NJ. 

Oude 

BeaU.Md. 

Da  via.  Ga. 

Hamilton 

Belcher 

Davta.  Wis. 

Hanuner- 

Bell.  CmlU. 

Dennla 

schmidt 

Bennett 

Dicltinaon 

Blngliain 

Dlngell 

Haoaeii,  Idaho 

BUtnlk 

Donobue 

Huuak.Waah 

BosgS 

Downing 

Harvay 

Boland 

Duliki 

Katteway 

BoUlng 

Edmondaon 

Hawkins 

Brademas 

EUberg 

Rays 

Braaoo 

Erlenbom 

Hecbler.  W.  Va 

Broomflald 

Each 

Heckler.  Uaaa. 

BrotzEQAn 

Bvmn«.Oolo. 

Hicks 

Ftndley 

Hosan 

Buchanan 

Flood 

HoUDeld 

Burke,  Maaa. 

Pdey 

Hosner 

Burton.  Calif. 

Port.  Oerald  R 

Howard 

Bush 

Porsythe 

Jacobs 

Byrne.  Pa, 

Praaer 

Jannan 

Bymea,  Wla. 

Prelinichuyaen 

Johnson,  calif. 

Carney 

Prledel 

Karth 

Carter 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Kastenmein- 

Caaey 

Kama 

Cederbery 

Garmatz 

Kee 

OLalmo 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Kluczynakl 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Lloyd 

Lonc.Ud. 

Lowensteln 

McCIoekey 

McFall 

Uacdonald, 

Mass. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mohon 
Malillard 
Mann 
Marsh 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 
Mricher 
MikTa 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
UoUoban 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moras 
Moeher 
Murphy,  N.T. 
Nedal 
Nelaen 


Abemethy 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Andrewa.  Ala. 

Bstts 

Bevill 

BlaSKt 

Blester 

Blackburn 

Blanton 

Bow 

Bray 

BrinUey 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Broyhill,  Va. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

CabeU 

Car«j 

CleTtiand 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Daniel,  Va. 

de  la  Garza 

DeUenback 

Derwlnakl 

Dom 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Felghan 

Plsher 


Nix 
Obey 
O'Hani 
Olsen 
O'NeUl.  1 

Patten 


Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pimle 

Pollock 

Prayer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qulo 

RaUaback 

Rees 

Held,  N.Y. 

Re\us 

Rlegle 

Rotriaon 

Rodlno 

aogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roth 

Roybal 

Sandman 

Schneebeli 

Schwengel 

Sebelius 
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Flowers 

Flynt 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Gaydoa 

Gettya 

Goldwater 

Ooodlins 

OrllBn 

Qroaa 

Hflgati 

Harrington 

Harsha 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichort 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

King 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Laadgrebe 

I^nnon 

McClure 

McOade 

McBwen 

McMillan 

MlUer.  Ohio 

MlseU 

Myers 


Shrlver 
Slsk 
Skubltz 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith.  N.T. 
8p  ringer 
Btatlord 
Staggers 


Stslger.  Wis. 
gtwtton 

Symington 

Tsft 

Talcott 

Thompson.  H.J. 

Tleman 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

vigonto 

Wampler 

Whalen 

Whalley 

Whitehurat 

Wlgglna 

WlUiama 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wright 

rates 

Zablockl 


Natcher 
NichoU 
Paasman 
Pike 
Poage 
PodeU 
PuroeU 
QuUlen 
Randall 
Reld.ni. 
RoberU 
Rogers,  Pla. 
Rooney.  N.Y. 
Rosenthal 
Ryan 
fkihrntm 
Schmiu 
Scott 
Slack 

Smith.  Calif- 
Steed 

Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Taylor 

Tsagne,  Calif. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Thomson,  wis. 
Wataon 
Watts 
White 
WlUCten 
Wylte 
Wyman 
Tatron 
Zlon 
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Abbitt 
Adalr 
Anderaou. 

Tenn. 
Andrewa, 

N.Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Ashley 
Aspinsll 
Ayrss 
Baring 
Barrett 

Bnck 
Brooks 
Brown.  Oalif . 
Burke,  Pla. 
BurUson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Otah 
Button 
Caflery 
Camp 
CeUer 
Chappell 
Chiaholm 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
ClaW8on.DsI 
Clay 

Collins,  m. 
Corbett 
Cowger 


Cramer 

Crane 

Cunningham 

Daddario 

Delaney 

D^nney 

Dent 

Oevlne 

SSSL 
Dwyer 


Hull 

Bungate 

Laodrum 


LaggMt 
UnirLa. 

LuJan 
Lokens 
McCarthy 
MoCloTT 


Edwards.  Gain  McCullocb 
Edwards.  La.       McDonald, 


Svins.Tenn. 

Fallon 

Parbstetn 

Paacell 

Fish 

Ford. 

WUliamD. 
Prey 

Fulton,  Tenn 
Oaliilanskls 
Gibbons 
Gilbert 
Griffiths 
Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hortoa 


Ulch. 

McXneally 
liarttn 
Mathlas 
May 

MeskiU 


MUler,  Calif. 


Monagan 
Montgomery 


Murphy,  ni. 
OlConakt 
O'Neal.  Oa 
Ottlngcr 

Patman 


8t  Germ&in 

WagBonatt 

Sfttterileld 

WaMM 

Baylor 

Ware 

adudebnv 

Welcker 

Bcbmtt 

Wldnan 

Shlptay 

WUjon. 

Slka 

CbarleaB. 

Snyder 

Winn 

StMle 

Wold 

St«Kn',ATU. 

Wolff 

Stcpbelu 

Wy»tt 

StokM 

WydJer 

SulUran 

Toung 

Teague.  Tex. 

ZVBCh 

Tanner 

Pelly 
PeUis 

Poll 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Rarick 

Relfel 

Rhodes 

RlTers 

Roe 

Roetenkowakl 

Roudebusb 

Rousaelot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  thla  vote: 

Mr.  Fascell  for,  wltlt  Bdr.  Waggaun«r 
against. 

Mr.  Fotton  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Ifr. 
Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for.  with  Mr.  Rarick  against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  LoulsUuia 
against. 

Mr.  Rivers  for,  with  Mr.  Sdwards  of  Ixmlsl- 
ana  against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr,  O'Neal  of  Oeorgls 
against. 

Mr.  St  OermalQ  for,  with  Mr.  Haley  against. 

Mr.  Rostenkowskl  for,  with  lir.  Farbstsln 
against. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  tor,  with  Mr. 
Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm  against. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr.  Oeller 
against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for.  with  Mr.  Caffery  against. 

Mr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Ottlnger 
against. 

Mr.  Patman  for.  with  Mr.  Powell  against. 

Mr.  Pallon  for,  with  Mr.  WoliT  against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Gilbert  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for.  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  for.  with  Mr,  De- 
vlne  against. 

Mr.  CoitMtt  for,  with  Mr.  Martin  agionst 

Mr.  Wldnau  for.  with  Mr.  Latta  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  DakoU  for,  with  Mr. 
Bousselot  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for.  with  Mr.  Ashbrook 
against. 

Mr.  Steele  for,  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr.  WyiSer  for,  with  Mr.  Scherle  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Snyder  against. 

Mr.  Pelly  fbr,  witli  BCr.  Del  Olawson  against. 

Until  flu-ther  notice: 
Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  aikee  with  Mr.  Mlohsl. 
Mr.  Stokes  with  Mr.  Halpem. 
Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 
Mr.  Murphy  or  HUnols  with  Mr.  Ayree. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Morton. 
Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Hastings. 
Mrs  Sullivan  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  HuU  with  Mr.  Pettis. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Berry. 
Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Poff. 
Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Prey. 
Mr.  Oaliflanakls  with  Mr.  Crane. 
Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Clancy. 
-    Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  Satterflold  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Roe  with  Mr.  Langen. 
Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 
Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  LuJan. 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Pish. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Florida. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Cowger. 
Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Lukuu. 
Mr.  i:>addario  with  Mr.  Brock. 
Mr.  William  D  Ford  with  Mr.  MeCullooh. 
Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Denney. 
Mt.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  MeskUl. 
Mt.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Don  Olausen. 
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Mr.  Chappell  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Calif  ornU  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Relfel  with  Mr.  McB:neaU7. 

Mr.  Roudebush  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Ware. 

Mr.  Saylor  with  Mr.  Wlna. 

Mr.  Ruth  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Schodeberg  with  Mr.  stelger  of  Arlaona. 

Mr.  Welcker  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  WHITE  and  Mr.  BROYHILL  of 
Virginia  changed  their  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN  changed  hl«  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  1181, 
POTATO  AND  OTHER  COMMODITy 
PROMOTION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  8ISK  submitted  the  following  con- 
ference report  and  statement  on  the  bill 
*S.  1181)  to  provide  for  potato  and  to- 
mato programs: 
Potato  and  Omxa  OouMootrr  Pbouotion 

PsoaaucB 
OoNrasNCK  BxpoaT  (H.  Rbpt.  No.  01-1790) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  llBl)  to 
provide  for  potato  and  tomato  programs, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  pro- 
posed to  be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 
TTIIjE  I—  ADVERTISING  PROJECTS:  MILK 

See.  101.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  is  furiher  amended,  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  subsection  8c  (G)  the  following 
new  subparagraph  <I> : 

"(I)  Bstabllshing  or  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  researoh  and  development 
projects,  and  advertising  (excluding  brand 
advertising),  sales  promotion,  educational, 
and  other  programs,  designed  to  improve  or 
promote  the  domestic  marketing  and  con- 
sumption of  milk  and  Its  products,  to  be  fi- 
nanced by  producers  In  a  manner  and  at  a 
rate  apeolfled  In  the  order,  on  all  produoer 
milk  under  the  order.  Produoer  contribu- 
tions under  this  subparagraph  may  be  de- 
ducted from  funds  due  producers  In  com- 
puting total  pool  value  or  otherwise  oompiit- 
Ing  total  funds  due  producers  and  such  de- 
ductions shall  be  In  addition  to  the  adjust- 
ments authorized  by  aubparagraph  (B)  of 
subsection  8c(fi).  Provision  may  be  made  In 
the  order  to  exempt,  or  allow  suitable  ad- 
justments or  credits  in  connection  with, 
milk  on  which  a  mandatory  checkoff  for  ad- 
vertising or  marketing  research  is  required 
under  the  authority  of  any  State  law.  Such 
funds  shall  be  paid  to  an  agency  organised 
by  milk  producers  and  producers'  coopera- 
tive associations  In  such  form  and  with  such 
methods  of  operation  as  shall  be  speclfled 
In  the  order.  Such  agency  may  expend  such 
funds  for  any  of  the  purposes  authorised  by 
this  subparagraph  and  may  designate,  em- 
ploy, and  allocata  funds  to  persons  and 
organisations    engaged   In   suoh   programs 


vrtiloh  meet  the  standards  and  quaUfleatlaas 
specified  In  the  order.  Ah  funds  collected  un- 
der this  subparagn^ih  shall  be  separately  ac- 
counted for  and  shall  be  used  only  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  collected.  Pro- 
grams authorized  by  this  subparagraph  may 
be  either  local  or  national  in  scope,  or  both, 
as  provided  In  the  order,  but  shall  not  be 
international.  Order  provisions  under  this 
,  subparagraph  shall  not  become  effective  In 
any  marketing  order  unless  such  provlslona 
are  approved  by  producers  separately  from 
other  order  provisions.  In  the  same  manner 
provided  for  the  approval  of  marketing  at' 
ders,  and  may  be  terminated  separately 
whenever  the  Secretary  makes  a  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  such  provisions  as  la 
provided  for  the  termination  of  an  order  In 
subsection  8c(ie)  (B).  Disapproval  or  termi- 
nation of  such  order  provisions  shall  not  be 
considered  disapproval  of  the  order  or  of 
other  terms  of  the  order.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  as  amended, 
any  produoeo'  against  whose  marketings  any 
aaaessmeot  is  withheld  or  collected  under  the 
authority  of  this  subparagraph,  and  who  la 
not  in  favor  of  supporting  the  research  and 
promotion  programs,  as  provided  for  herein, 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  and  receive 
a  refund  of  such  assessment  pursuant  to  the 
terms  and  conditions  speclfled  In  the  order." 
TITLE  n— TOB4ATO  ADVERTISING 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  201.  Section  8c<6)  (I)  of  the  Agrleul- 
tiu-al  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended,  and  as 
reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amend- 
ed. Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  apples" 
In  the  first  proTlso.  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "^ples.  or  tomatoes". 

TITLE  m— POTATO  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION 

This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Potato  Re- 
search and  Promotion  Act". 

rannNGs  km  declakation  of  polict 

Sxc.  302.  Potatoes  are  a  basic  food  In  the 
Unlt*d  States.  They  are  produced  by  many 
Individual  potato  p-owers  in  every  State  In 
the  United  States.  In  1066.  there  were  one 
million  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven 
thousand  acres  of  cropland  In  the  United 
States  devoted  to  the  production  of  po- 
tatoes. Approximately  two  hundred  and 
seventy-flve  million  hundredweight  of  po- 
tatoes have  been  produced  annually  during 
the  past  five  years  with  an  estimated  sales 
value  to  the  potato  producers  of  t56l. 000.000. 

Potatoes  and  potato  products  move,  in  a 
large  part,  in  the  channels  of  Interstate  com- 
merce, and  potatoes  which  do  not  move  In 
such  channels  directly  burden  or  affect  in- 
terstate commerce  in  potatoes  and  potato 
products.  All  potatoes  produced  In  the 
United  States  are  in  the  current  of  Inter- 
state commerce  or  directly  burden,  obstruct, 
or  affect  interstate  conunerce  In  potatoes  and 
potato  products. 

The  maintenance  and  expansion  of  existing 
potato  markets  and  the  development  of  new 
or  Improved  markets  are  vital  to  the  welfare 
of  potato  growers  and  those  concerned  vrltb 
marketing,  using,  and  processing  potatoes 
as  well  u  the  general  economic  wtifare  of 
the  Nation. 

Therefore,  it  is  iht  declared  poUcy  of  the 
Congress  and  the  purpose  of  this  tlUe  that 
It  Is  essential  In  the  public  Interest,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  powers  provided  herein,  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  an  orderly 
procedure  for  the  financing,  through  ade- 
quate assessments  on  all  potatoes  harvested 
in  the  United  States  for  commercial  use, 
and  the  carrying  out  of  any  effective  and  con- 
tinuous coordinated  program  of  researoh, 
development,  advertising,  and  promotion  de- 
signed to  strengthen  potatoes'  competitive 
position,  and  to  maintain  and  exp&nd  do- 
mestic and  foreign  markets  for  potatoes  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States. 


DBrnfmoNs 


Sxc.  303.  As  used  In  thU  tlUe: 

(a)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  means  any  in- 
dividual, partnership,  corporation,  associa- 
tion, or  other  entity. 

(c)  The  term  "potatoes"  means  all  v&i^e- 
ties  of  Irish  potatoes  grown  by  producers  in 
the  forty-eight  contiguous  States  of  the 
United  States. 

(d)  The  term  "handler"  means  any  per- 
son (except  a  oommon  or  contract  cazrlar  of 
potatoes  owned  by  another  person)  who 
handles  potatoes  In  a  manner  specified  In  a 
plan  issued  pursuant  to  this  title  or  In  the 
rules  and  regulations  Issued  thereunder. 

(e)  The  term  "producer"  means  any  per- 
son engaged  In  the  growing  of  five  or  more 
acres  of  potatoes. 

(f)  The  term  "promotion"  means  any  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  National  Potato  Pronx>tlon 
Board,  pursuant  to  this  title,  to  present  a 
favorable  image  for  potatoes  to  the  public 
with  the  express  intent  of  Improving  their 
competitive  positions  and  stimulating  sales 
of  potatoeii  and  shall  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to.  paid  advertising. 

AUTHOaXTT  TO  IBB1TX  A  FUIN 

8ic.  301.  To  effectuate  tha  declared  pol- 
icy of  this  tiUe,  the  Secretary  shaU.  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  title.  Issue  and  from 
time  to  time  amend,  orders  applicable  to 
persons  engaged  In  the  handling  of  potatoes 
(herelnafier  referred  to  as  handlers  f  and 
shall  have  authority  to  Issue  orders  author- 
izing the  collection  of  assessments  on  pota- 
toes handled  under  the  provisions  of  this  ti- 
tle, and  to  authorize  the  use  of  such  funds 
to  provide  research,  development,  advertis- 
ing, and  promotion  of  potatoes  in  a  manner 
prescribed  In  this  title.  Any  order  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  title  shall  here- 
inafter In  this  Utle  be  referred  to  as  a 
"plan".  Any  such  plan  shall  be  applicable 
to  potatoes  produced  in  the  forty-eight  con- 
tiguous States  of  the  United  States. 

NOTICE  AMD  HKAKXNG8 

Sec.  305.  When  sutDcient  evidence  is  pre- 
sented to  the  Secretary  by  potato  producers, 
or  whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  plan  will  tend  to  effectuate  the 
declared  policy  of  this  title,  he  shall  give  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  upon 
a  proposed  plan.  Such  hearing  may  be  re- 
quested by  potato  producers  or  by  any  other 
interested  person  or  persons,  including  tlie 
Secretary,  when  the  request  for  such  hear- 
ing Is  accompanied  by  a  proposal  for  a  plan. 

riMDINC  AND  ISSUANCE  OP  A  PLAN 

Sec.  306.  After  notice  and  opportunity 
for  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  a  plan 
if  he  finds,  and  sets  forth  in  such  plan,  upon 
the  evidence  introduced  at  such  hearing,  that 
the  issuance  of  such  plan  and  all  the  terms 
and  conditions  thereof  will  tend  to  effectuate 
the  declared  policy  of  this  title. 

aiGULATIONe 

8sG.  807.  The  Secretary  is  authortsed  to 
make  such  regulations  with  the  force  and 
effect  of  law,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  him  by  this  title. 

KCQUIRCD  TEBUS   ttt   PLANS 

Sec.  308.  Any  plan  issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  shall  contain  the  following  terms  and 
conditions: 

( a)  Providing  for  the  eetabllshnoent  by  the 
Secretary  of  a  National  Potato  Promotion 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the  board")  and 
for  defining  its  powers  and  duties,  which 
shall  Include  powers— 

( 1 )  to  administer  such  plan  in  accordance 
vrlth  Its  terms  and  oonditlons; 

(2)  to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  ef- 
fectuate the  terms  and  condiUona  of  suoh 
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(3)  to  rAcelva,  UvregOg^te,  and  repoR  to 
the  Secratary  ooznplaLnt*  oX  vlolaUons  of  mob 
plan;  and 

(4)  to  recommend  to  tbe  Seczatarr  amend* 
manta  to  sucn  plan. 

(b)  Providing  that  the  booxd  shall  be  com- 
posed of  repreBeDtatlvee  of  producer!  aelected 
by  the  Secretary  from  namlnatlooa  made  by 
produceiB  in  such  manner  aa  may  b«  pre- 
•crlbed  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  pro- 
ducers fall  CO  select  nominees  for  appolnt- 
mant  to  the  board,  the  Secretary  shall  ap- 
point producers  on  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion provided  for  tn  such  plan. 

(c)  Providing  that  board  members  shall 
serve  without  compensacion.  but  &hEll  be 
reimbursed  for  reasonable  expenaee  Incurred 
In  parformlng  their  duties  as  msmbera  of  the 
board. 

(d)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  prepara 
and  submit  to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval 
a  budget,  on  a  fiscal  period  basis,  of  Its  antic- 
ipated expenses  and  disbursements  In  the 
administration  of  the  plan,  including  prob- 
able costs  of  research,  deivelopment,  adver- 
tising, and  promotion. 

(e)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  Secretary  and  the  Secretary  shall 
flx  the  lutawnment  rate  required  for  such 
costs  as  may  be  Incurred  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (d)  of  this  secUon;  but  In  no  event 
shall  the  asaeeament  rate  exceed  1  cent  per 
one  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes  handlad. 

(f )  Providing  that — 

(1)  funds  collectsd  by  ths  board  shall  be 
used  for  research,  development,  advertising, 
or  promotion  of  potatoes  and  potato  products 
and  such  other  expenses  for  the  administra- 
tion, maintenance,  and  functioning  of  the 
board,  as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary; 

(3)  no  advertising  or  sales  promotion  pro- 
gram shall  malu  any  reference  to  private 
brand  names  or  use  false  or  unwarranted 
claims  In  behalf  of  potatoes  or  their  products 
or  false  or  unwarranted  statements  with 
ra^Mtct  to  the  attributes  or  use  of  any  com- 
peting products;  and 

(3)  DO  funds  collected  by  the  board  ahall 
in  any  manner  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  governmental  policy  or  action,  ex- 
cept as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  <4)  of  this 
sectton. 

(g)  Providing  that,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  any  potato  pro- 
ducer against  whose  potatoes  any  osseaa- 
ment  is  made  and  coUected  under  authority 
of  this  title  and  who  la  not  in  favor  of  sup- 
porting the  research  and  promotion  program 
Bs  provided  for  under  this  title  shaU  have 
the  right  to  demand  and  receive  from  the 
board  a  refund  of  such  assessment:  Provid- 
ed,. That  such  demand  shall  be  made  per- 
sonally by  such  producer  in  accordance  with 
regulations  and  on  a  form  and  within  a  time 
period  prescrtbed  by  the  board  and  approved 
by  the  Secretary,  but  In  no  event  less  than 
ninety  days,  and  upon  submission  or  proof 
satisfactory  to  the  board  that  Che  producer 
paid  the  assessment  for  which  refund  is 
sought,  and  any  such  refund  shall  be  made 
within  sixty  days  after  demand  therefor. 

(h)  Providing  that  the  board  shaU,  siit>> 
}sct  to  the  provisions  of  subsections  (e)  and 
<f>  of  this  section,  develop  and  submit  to 
the  Secretary  for  his  approval  any  research, 
development,  sdvertlslng  or  protnoUon  pro- 
grams  or  projects,  and  that  any  such  pro- 
gram or  project  must  be  approved  by  the 
Secretary  before  becoming  effective. 

(1)  Providing  the  board  with  authority  to 
entar  Into  oontracts  or  agreements,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  develop- 
ment azMl  carrying  out  of  reacaroh,  develop- 
ment, advertlsGig  or  promotion  programs  or 
projects.  and  the  payment  of  the  cost  there- 
of with  funds  collected  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(J)  Providing  that  the  board  shall  main- 
tain books  and  records  and  prepare  and  sub- 
mit to  the  Secretary  such  reports  trocn  time 
to  ttm*  as  may  t>«  prescribed  for  appropriate 


ttooouBtlag  With  raspect  to  the  receipt  and 
dlsbuneiDant  of  funds  entrusted  to  It  and 
cause  a  complet«  audit  report  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  at  the  and  of  each 
fiscal  pcdod. 

rtMM^aaxvn  twmmm  zm  plsjis 

Ssc.  S09.  Any  plan  Issued  pursuant  to  this 
title  may  contain  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing terms  and  conditions : 

(a)  Providing  autliority  to  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  the  plan  potatoes  used  for 
nonfood  uses,  and  authority  fc«-  the  boskrd  to 
require  satisfactory  safeguards  against  im- 
proper use  of  such  exemptions. 

(b)  Providing  for  authority  to  designate 
different  handler  payment  and  reporting 
echedules  to  recognize  dlflferencea  in  mar- 
keting practices  and  procedures  utilixed  in 
different  production  areas. 

(c)  Providing  for  the  estabUshmrat,  Issu- 
ance, effectuation,  and  sdmlnlstratlon  of  ap- 
^oprlate  propvjns  or  projects  for  the  ad- 
ver Using  and  salea  promotion  of  potatoes 
and  potato  products  and  for  the  disburse- 
ment of  necessary  funds  for  such  purposes: 
Provided,  hovevcr.  That  any  such  paryram 
or  project  shall  be  directed  toward  increas- 
ing the  general  demand  for  potatoes  and 
potato  products:  And  provtdcd  further.  That 
such  promotional  actlvltiea  ahall  oomply  with 
toe  provisions  of  section  308(f)  of  this  title. 

(d)  Providing  for  establishing  and  carry- 
ing on  research  and  development  projects 
and  studies  to  the  end  that  the  marlceUng 
and  utilisation  of  potatoes  may  be  snoour- 
aged,  expanded.  Improved,  or  made  more  elB- 
dsnt,  and  for  the  disbursement  of  nscassary 
funds  for  such  purposss. 

(e)  Providing  for  authority  to  aooimiulate 
rvaarve  funds  from  nnnesnroents  collected 
pursuant  to  this  title,  to  permit  an  effective 
and  continuous  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, development,  advertising,  and  pro- 
motion In  years  when  the  production  and 
assessment  income  may  be  reduced :  Provided, 
ThAi  the  total  reserve  fund  does  not  exceed 
the  amount  budgeted  for  two  years'  oper- 
ation. 

(f)  Providing  tot  authority  to  use  funds 
collected  harain.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary,  feu*  the  development  and  expansion 
of  potato  and  potato  product  sales  in  foreign 
markets. 

(g)  Terms  and  conditions  Incidental  to 
and  not  Izxconslstent  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  speclOed  In  this  title  and  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  the  other  provisions  of 
such  plan. 

Sac.  310  (a)  BKh  handler  designated  by 
the  board,  pursuant  to  regulations  LMued 
under  the  plan,  to  make  payment  of  assess- 
menu  shall  be  responsible  for  payment  to 
the  board,  as  it  may  direct,  of  any  asseas- 
ment  levied  on  potatoes;  and  such  handler 
may  collect  from  any  producer  or  deduct 
from  the  proceeds  paid  to  any  producer,  on 
whose  potatoes  such  assessment  is  made,  any 
such  assessment  required  to  be  paid  by  such 
handler.  Such  handler  shall  maintain  a  sep- 
arate record  with  respect  to  each  producer 
for  whom  potatoes  were  handled,  and  such 
records  shall  indicate  the  total  quantity  of 
potatoes  handled  by  him  Including  those 
handled  for  producers  and  for  himself,  shall 
Indicate  the  total  quantity  of  potatoes  han- 
dled by  him  which  are  Included  under  the 
terms  of  a  plan  as  wall  as  those  which  are 
exempt  under  sudi  plan,  and  aKMi]  indicate 
such  other  Information  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  board.  To  fadUtate  the  ool- 
leotlon  and  payment  of  such  assasamenta,  the 
board  may  designate  different  handlers  or 
classes  of  handlers  to  recognise  dlfferencee 
in  marketing  praotloes  or  producers  utilised 
in  any  State  or  area.  No  more  than  one  such 
asasasment  shall  be  made  on  any  potatoes. 

(t>)  Handlers  responsible  for  payment  of 
■— > ts  undar  subsection  <a)  of  this  sec- 


tion shall  malntalJi  and  make  available  for 
ln^)ectlon  by  the  Secretary  such  books  and 
records  as  required  by  the  plan  and  file  re- 
ports at  the  tunes,  in  the  manner,  and  hav- 
ing the  content  preecrlbed  by  the  plan,  to 
the  end  that  information  and  data  ah»ii  be 
made  available  to  the  board  and  to  the  Sec- 
retary which  Is  appropriate  or  necessary  to 
the  effectuation,  administration,  or  enforce- 
ment of  this  title  or  of  any  plan  or  regula- 
tion Issued  pursuant  to  this  title. 

(c)  All  information  obtained  pursuant  to 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  tills  section  shall 
be  kept  oonfldentlal  by  all  officers  *^ru\  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  of  the  board,  and  only  such  Information 
so  furnished  or  acqiUred  as  the  Secretary 
deems  relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them, 
and  then  only  in  a  suit  or  administrative 
hearing  brought  at  the  direction,  or  upon 
the  request,  of  the  Secretary,  ot  to  which 
be  or  any  oOeer  of  the  United  States  is  s 
party,  and  Involving  the  plan  with  reference 
to  which  the  information  to  be  disclosed  was 
furnished  or  acquired.  Nothing  In  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  prohibit — 

(1)  the  Issuance  of  general  statements 
based  upon  the  reports  of  a  number  of  han- 
dlers subject  to  a  plan  If  such  statements  do 
not  identify  the  Information  furnished  by 
any  person,  or 

(3)  the  publication  by  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  name  of  any  person  Wo- 
laung  ajiy  plan  together  with  a  sutement  of 
the  particular  provisions  of  the  plan  violated 
by  such  person. 

Any  such  officer  or  employee  violating  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  upon  oon- 
Tlotlon  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
fI,ODO  or  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both,  and  shall  be  removed  fttan 
office. 

pmi'sujs  am  aifiaw 

Sec.  311.  (a)  Any  jperson  subject  to  a  plan 
may  file  a  written  petition  with  the  Secre- 
tary, stating  that  such  plan  or  any  provlaloo 
of  such  plan  or  any  obligation  Imposed  In 
oocmection  tbarswlth  is  not  in  acoordanoe 
with  law  and  praying  for  a  modlfloatlon 
thereof  or  to  be  exempted  therefrom.  Be 
shall  thereupon  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
a  hearing  upon  such  petition,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  made  by  the  Secretary. 
After  such  hearing,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
a  ruling  upon  the  prayer  of  such  petition 
which  shall  be  final,  if  in  accordance  with 
Uw. 

(b)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  in  any  district  in  which  such  person 
is  an  Inhabitant,  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business,  are  hereby  vested  with  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  such  ruling:  Provided,  That  a 
complaint  for  that  purpose  Is  filed  within 
twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  entry  of 
such  ruling.  Service  otf  prooesa  In  such  pro- 
ceedings may  be  had  upon  the  Secretary  by 
daUvarlng  to  him  a  copy  of  the  complaint. 
If  the  court  determines  that  such  ruling  is 
not  in  accordance  with  law.  It  shall  remand 
such  proceedings  to  the  Secretary  with  direc- 
tions either  <])  to  make  such  ruling  as  the 
oonrt  shall  determine  to  be  in  accordance 
with  law,  or  (3)  to  take  such  further  pro- 
ceedings as,  in  lu  opinion,  the  law  requires. 
The  pendency  of  proceedings  instituted  p«r- 
snant  to  subaectlon  (s)  of  this  section  shall 
not  impede,  binder,  or  delay  the  Unltsd 
States  or  the  Secretary  from  obtaining  relief 
pursoant  to  sacticn  S12(a>  of  this  tlUe. 


BWPORCXMKirr 

Sao.  313.  (a)  The  several  distrlot  oourta  c< 
the  muted  States  are  vested  with  Jurlsdlo- 
tlon  specifically  to  enforce,  and  to  prevent 
and  restrain  any  person  from  violating,  any 
plan  or  regulation  made  or  Issued  pursuant 
to  this  title. 

(b)  Any  liandler  wbo  Tlolatea  any  prorl- 
aloas  of  any  plan  lasusd  by  tba  Seowta^  un- 
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dor  UilM  title,  or  who  falls  or  refuaee  to  remit 
any  aseeesment  or  fee  duly  required  of  Mm 
thereunder  shall  be  subject  to  criminal  pros- 
ecution and  shall  be  fined  not  lees  than  $100 
nor  more  than  91,000  for  eaob  such  offense. 

OrvaWTTOATION  AMD  POWKB  TO  SOBFEHA 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  make  such 
InvestlgatloDs  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the 
effective  carrying  out  of  his  responsibilities 
under  this  title  or  to  determine  whether  a 
handler  or  any  other  person  has  engaged  or 
is  engaging  in  any  acU  or  practices  which 
constitute  a  violation  of  any  provision  of  this 
title,  OP  of  any  plan,  or  rule  or  regulation 
Issued  under  this  title.  For  the  purpoee  of  any 
such  InvesUgatlon,  the  Secretary  is  empow- 
ered to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations, 
subpena  witnesses,  compel  their  attendance, 
take  evidence,  and  require  the  production  of 
any  books,  papers,  and  documents  which  are 
relevant  to  the  Inquiry.  Such  attendance  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  any  auch 
records  may  be  required  from  any  place  in 
the  United  States.  In  case  of  contumacy  by, 
or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  issued  to,  any 
person,  including  a  handler,  the  Secretary 
may  Invoke  the  aid  of  any  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  such 
investigation  or  proceeding  la  carried  on,  or 
where  such  person  resides  or  carries  on  busi- 
ness, in  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
books,  papers,  and  documents;  and  such 
court  may  Issue  an  order  requiring  such  per- 
son to  appear  before  ths  Secretary,  there  to 
produce  records.  If  so  ordered,  or  to  give  teetl- 
mony  touching  the  matter  under  Investi- 
gation. Any  failure  to  obey  auch  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  auch  court  as  con- 
tempt thereof.  All  process  in  any  such  case 
may  be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  whereof 
such  person  la  an  Inhabitant  or  wherever  he 
may  be  found.  The  site  of  any  heartnga  held 
under  this  section  shall  be  within  the  Judicial 
district  where  su^  handler  or  other  person 
Is  an  Inhabitant  or  has  his  principal  place 
of  business. 

(b)  No  person  shall  be  excused  trom  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
hooka,  papers,  and  documents  before  the 
Secretary,  or  in  obedience  to  the  subpena  of 
the  Secretary,  or  In  any  caxjse  or  proceeding, 
criminal  or  otherwise,  based  upon,  or  grow- 
ing out  of  any  alleged  violation  of  this  Utle. 
or  of  any  plan,  or  rule  or  regulation  Issued 
thereunder  on  the  ground  or  for  the  reason 
that  the  testimony  or  evidence,  documentary 
or  otherwise,  required  of  him  may  tend  to 
Incriminate  him  or  subject  blm  to  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture;  but  no  individual  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or 
forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of  any  transac- 
tion, matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he 
Is  compelled,  after  having  claimed  his  privi- 
lege against  self-lncrlnalnatlon,  to  testify  or 
produce  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise, 
except  that  any  Individual  so  testifying  shall 
not  be  eiompt  from  prosecution  and  punish- 
ment for  perjury  committed  in  so  testifying. 
xsoiTiHxicxirr  or  xefkkkiiddk 
Sec.  314.  The  Secretary  ahall  conduct  a 
referendum  among  producers  who,  during 
a  representative  period  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  have  been  engaged  In  the  produc- 
tion of  potatoes  for  the  ptupoae  of  ascer- 
taining whether  the  issuance  of  a  plan  is 
approved  or  favmed  by  producers.  No  plan 
tssoed  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  effec- 
tive tinlesB  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Issuance  of  auch  plan  Is  approved  or  favored 
by  Dot  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  producers 
voting  In  Bueh  referendtim,  or  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  not  Isas  than  two-thirds  of  ths 
potatoes  produced  during  the  representative 
period  by  producers  voting  in  such  referen- 
dum, and  by  not  less  than  a  majority  of  the 
producers  voting  in  such  referendum.  Tlie 


ballots  and  other  information  or  reports 
which  reveal  or  tend  to  reveal  the  vote  otf 
any  producer  or  his  production  of  potatoes 
Bhall  be  held  strictly  confidential  and  shall 
not  be  disclosed.  Any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  violating 
the  provisions  hereof  shall  upon  conviction 
be  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  in  para- 
graph slO(c)  above. 

nirapXKszoN  ob  tkemination  or  puufs 

See.  315.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  when- 
ever he  finds  that  a  plan  or  any  provision 
thereof  obstructs  or  does  not  tend  to  ef- 
fectuate the  declared  policy  of  this  title, 
terminate  or  suspend  the  operation  of  such 
plan  or  such  provision  thereof. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  conduct  a  refer- 
endum at  any  time  and  shall  hold  a  ref^en- 
dum  on  request  of  the  board  or  of  10  per- 
centum  or  more  of  the  potato  producers  to 
determine  If  potato  producers  favor  the  ter- 
mination or  su^ienslon  of  the  plan,  and  he 
shall  terminate  or  suspend  such  plan  at 
the  end  of  the  marketing  year  whenever  he 
determines  that  auch  suspension  or  termi- 
nation Is  favored  by  a  majority  of  those  vot- 
ing In  referendum,  and  who  produce  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  volume  of  the 
potatoes  produced  by  the  pot:iu^  pruducera 
voting  In  the  referendum. 

AlCKNZIlCKHT  PHOCEOUSE 

Stc.  31fl.  The  provisions  of  this  title  ap- 
plicable to  plans  Shan  be  applicable  to  amend- 
ments to  plans. 

SEPAHABtUTT 

Sxc.  317.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  or 
the  application  thereof  to  any  person  or 
drcumstances  la  held  InvaUd,  the  validity 
of  the  remainder  of  this  title  and  of  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons and  clrciunstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

ATTTHOBBATION 

Sxc,  9ia.  There  U  bereby  made  avaUable 
from  the  funds  provided  by  section  33  of 
Public  Law  830,  Seventy-fourth  Congiess 
(4»  Stat.  T74).  as  amended  (7  U^.C.  fll3c). 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  title:  Prot^ded.  That  no 
such  sum  ShaU  be  used  for  the  payment  of 
any  expenses  or  expenditures  of  the  board 
In  administering  any  provision  of  any  plan 
Issued  under  authority  of  this  title. 
■TacnrsDATx 

Sxc^SlB.  This  title  ShaU  take  effect  upon 
enactment.  *^ 

TITLE  IV— RESTRICTIONS  ON  IMPORTED 
COMMODtTIES 

Sec.  401.  Section  8e  of  the  Agricultural 
.Adjustment  Act  of  1933.  as  amended  as  x»- 
amended,  and  as  amended  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  as 
amended,  and  as  amended  by  the  Agrtcuitural 
Aot  of  1861.  is  amended  by  inserting  in  the 
flrst  sentence  thereof  between  "tomatoee" 
and  "avocadoes,"  the  following:  "raialiis 
olives  (other  than  Spanish-style  green 
olives),  prunes". 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  title  of 
the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment   as   follows  : 

In  heu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following:  "An  Act  to  provide  authority  for 
promotion  programs  for  milk,  tomatoes,  and 
potatoes,  and  to  amend  section  Be  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  reenacted 
and  amended,  to  provide  for  the  extension  of 
restrictions  on  imported  commodities  Im- 
posed by  such  section  to  Imported  raisins, 
ollvee.  and  prunes." 


And  the  Senate  agree  to  Uw  same. 

W.  R.  POAOB, 
THOSUa  8.  POLXT, 
JOeSPB  P.  VBC90BITO, 

B.P.Sns. 

CSAXLa  M.  Teaous, 
WtLLZASC  O.  WAMPLOL. 

Mtanofferi  on  the  Part  of  the  Bourn. 

ALLDf  J.  Bmwina, 

SPESSAaO  L.  HOU.ANII, 
JUCBS  O.  ZlASTX,AXD, 

Gbobcx  D.  Axkkn, 
Milton  R.  Toumg, 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 
Statxmkmt 
The  managers  on  tlie  part  of  the  Bouse  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Bouses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill, 
S.  IIBI,  to  provide  authority  for  promotion 
programs  for  milk,  tomatoes  and  poutoes. 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report. 

The  House  passed  S.  1161  with  an  amend- 
ment Incorporating  the  Unguage  of  BJt. 
1B884.  Thereafter  the  Senate  struck  the 
House  amendment  to  8.  1181  and  Inserted  In 
lieu  thereof  the  language  of  S.  4G60.  The 
Senate  amendment  to  the  House  amend- 
ment, while  dealing  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matter,  differed  In  two  material  re- 
spects: (1)  The  Senate  language  restricted 
the  authority  to  amend  marketing  orders  for 
the  pxirpoae  of  authorizing  research  and  pro- 
motion checkoff  programs  to  tomatoes;  the 
House  veralon  would  have  autborlaed  re- 
search and  promotion  amendments  to  all 
marketing  orders.  (2)  Additionally,  the  Sen- 
ate-pasaed  bill  deleted  the  restriction  against 
the  Importation  of  olives  (except  Spanlah- 
atyle  green  olives) ,  raisins,  and  prunes  un- 
less they  are  able  to  comply  with  standards 
applicable  to  domestically  produced  com- 
modities on  the  basis  of  grade,  siae.  quality 
and  maturity. 

The  amendment  herewith  reported  em- 
bodies the  agreement  of  the  conferees  on  the 
various  points  of  difference  In  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  conference  substitute  follows  the 
structure  of  the  House  bill  as  to  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  titles. 

Following  Is  a  discussion  of  the  subotttute 
(amendment  as  agreed  to  by  the  ooofsrees: 
TTTLx  I — ADvxxTnuxro  paojscTS  Mnx 

This  Utle  of  the  conference  substitute  Is 
Identical  to  the  version  passed  by  both  tlw 
House  and  Senate. 

TTTLS    n — TOMATO    ADVXanSUtC    PKOJBCTS 

The  conference  substitute  Is  Identical  to 
the  language  approved  by  the  Senate,  lite 
House-passed  bill  would  have  authorlaed 
amendments  to  marketing  orders  for  all 
commodities  (other  than  mllkj  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  research  and  development  proj- 
ects, and  advertising  (excluding  brand  ad- 
vertising), sales  promotion,  educational  and 
other  programs  designed  to  promote  domestic 
marketings  and  consumptions.  The  conferees 
agreed  to  extend  tills  authority  only  to  to- 
mato marketing  orden. 

TTTLS    UZ — POTATO    sagrftaCW    AKD    PaOMOTZOK 

The  language  of  this  title  Is  identical  to 
that  which  passed  both  the  House  and  tbe 
Senate. 

TXTLX  IT — axsraicTKONS  oir  impobtsd 

COKMODHTCS 

The  language  of  this  title  Is  Identical  to 
that  which  was  cont^ned  In  the  House- 
passed  btlL  The  Senate  bill  was  silent  on 
this  subject.  Briefly  stated  this  title  would 
provide  ttiat  If  domestic  orders  adopt  stand- 
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ards  controUlog  grade.  Bice,  quallc;  and  ma- 
turity with  resp«ct  to  ihe  marketing  of  oUvea 
(otber  man  Spanish-style  green  olives), 
raisins,  and  prunes,  then  imported  oom- 
modltlea  must  also  comply  with  these  same 
standards. 

In  view  of  the  addition  ol  TlUe  IV  de- 
scribed above,  the  title  ot  the  blU  has,  ot 
necessity,  been  amended. 

W.   B.   POSGI, 

Thomas  S.  Folkt, 

JOSSFH  P.  VlGOBITO, 

B.  r.  Siax. 

CUASLXB  If.  TKAGUX, 

WnxuM  C.  Wamplks, 
Managers  tm  the  Part  o/  the  Bouse. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  18306,  VS.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
CERTAIN  INTERNATIONAL  PINAN- 
CIAL  INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  REDSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (H.R.  18306)  to  authorize 
U.S.  participation  In  Increases  In  the  re- 
sources of  certain  International  financial 
Institutions,  to  provide  for  an  annual 
audit  of  the  exchange  stabilization  fund 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following;  conferees:  Messrs. 
BAKurrr.  Recss,  Ashley,  Moorhiad, 
WiDMALt,  Stahtow,  and  Bnoww  of  Mich- 
igan. 

EXPANSION  OP  PNITED  NATIONS 
HEADQUARTERS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Joint  Resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1148)  authorizing  a  grant  to  defray  a 
portion  of  the  cost  of  expanding  the 
United  Nations  Headquarters  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

XX  THa  coMMrrrxs  or  thx  wrolx 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  1148).  with  Mr.  Phubdi  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution  was  dispensed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Gal- 
lagher) wUl  be  recognized  for  30  minutes 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
FuB-iMGinrYSEN )  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Oallagbei). 

Mr.  OATJiAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  whether 


we  should  take  so  much  time.  We  had  a 
rather  wild  and  wooly  debate  on  the  rule, 
and  the  Issues  that  normally  would  be 
discussed  during  this  time  have  been  dis- 
cussed heretofore. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  seems  to  me  a  ques- 
tion which  may  be  on  the  minds  of  many 
Members  of  this  body — and  perhaps  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee would  direct  his  remarks  to  that 
question— IS  the  following:  Is  tills  really 
the  best  bargain  we  can  reasonably  ex- 
pect to  get  in  respect  to  the  enlargement 
of  the  U.N.  faculties  in  the  foreseeable 
future?  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  a  funda- 
mental question.  Perhaps  the  gentlenutn 
would  consent  to  consider  that  question. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  appreciate  the 
suggestion  of  the  gentleman.  That  per- 
haps is  the  central  Issue  of  this  bUl, 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  can. 
In  effect,  at  some  later  date,  if  we  post- 
pone action  on  this  bill,  get  a  better 
bargain? 

We  can  get  out  for  less  money  If  we 
make  a  determtaatlon  that  the  United 
Nations  should  fragmentize.  But  that,  In 
my  view.  Is  no  bargain. 

There  are  several  alternatives.  One  Is 
that  we  do  nothing  here  today.  That 
would  mean  the  United  Nations  and  Its 
related  agencies,  which  now  pay  rent 
throughout  the  city  of  New  York,  would 
continue  to  do  that.  But  In  September, 
when  the  General  Assembly  meets  again, 
notice  will  have  been  served  by  our  In- 
action and  the  agreement  to  which  the 
United  Nationa  and  the  city  of  New  York 
and  the  United  States  are  partners, 
would  In  effect  Iwcome  null  and  void. 

We  would  then  be  faced  with  the  al- 
ternative of  fragmentizing  the  United 
Natlcns,  of  going  to  Vienna  or  Geneva 
with  the  UJJ.  Development  Program  and 
the  Children's  Fund,  or  of  continuing  to 
pi«r  rents  which  are  not  very  economic 
at  all. 

Or,  if  the  thinking  of  the  gentleman 
from  the  city  of  New  York  should  pre- 
vail, the  United  States  could  pay  double 
the  amount  that  we  are  asking  for  here 
today. 

That  really  is  the  issue  which  Is  con- 
tained In  today's  debate. 

Now,  Mi.  Chairman,  I  would  Iflte  to 
address  myself  to  the  proTlstoiu  of  the 
resolution  before  us. 

This  resolution  would  authorize  an  ap- 
propriation of  not  to  exceed  $20  million 
for  a  grant  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  to  defray  a  part  of  the  cost  of 
improving  and  expanding  the  United  Na- 
tions headquarters  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

This  contribution  would  be  made  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Scoretat;  of  State 
on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  may 
determine,  and  would  not  be  considered 
a  contribution  for  purpoees  of  any  ex- 
isting law  which  limits  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  nj». 

The  need  for  the  enactment  of  this 
authorization  Is  urgent.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  United  Nations  has  been  con- 
sidering the  feaslbUlty  of  expanding  its 
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headquarters  m  New  York  City.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  that  the  United  Nations 
has  been  successful — perhaps  not  to  the 
extent  most  of  us  would  like  to  see  It 
succeed,  but  it  has  been  successful  to  the 
extent  of  surviving  and  outliving  its 
present  building. 

The  existing  UJI.  headquarters  was 
completed  nearly  20  years  ago.  It  was  de- 
signed to  serve  a  maximum  membership 
of  70  members.  At  that  time,  Members 
will  recall,  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  was  but  69.  It  was  not  considered 
that  the  growth  would  come  to  what  It  Is 
at  the  present  day,  127  members,  or 
nearly  twice  what  it  was  20  years  ago. 

As  a  result,  the  United  Nations  has 
had  to  crowd  some  functions  and  to  rent 
commercial  space  for  some  of  Its  activi- 
ties. The  annual  rental  fee  for  that  qnee 
amounts  to  nearly  |2  million. 

This  is  the  point  which  is  overlooked 
by  some  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  who  say  that  our  contribu- 
tion will  be  greater  than  the  $20  million 
we  are  asking. 

Actually,  It  will  be  greater,  but  we  are 
already  making  a  special  contribution 
for  rent  payments.  This  contrlbutlan 
will.  In  effect,  be  eliminated  when  the  new 
facilities  are  constructed. 

It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that 
over  the  years,  many  XJH.  programs  and 
related  undertakings  have  been  dis- 
persed over  several  continents  to  the 
point  that  today  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  United  Nations  employees  work  In 
New  York. 

Any  further  decentralization  of  United 
Nations  activities,  particularly  those 
which  relate  to  policymaking  and  sys- 
tems control,  which  Is  the  issue  here, 
would  be  most  Inadvisable. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  his  reports  to  the  Congress  and 
expert  witnesses  who  appeared  In  our 
hearings  and  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, pointed  out  that  excessive  de- 
centralization makes  for  tneSIclent  man- 
agement and  waste  of  precious  resources 
and  waste  of  money. 

The  proposed  UJJ.  headquarters  ex- 
pansion project  was  prepared  by  the 
same  architectural  firm  which  designed 
the  original  building.  The  architectural 
plans  call  for  the  construction  of  an 
eight-story  office  building  adjacent  to  the 
present  U  JJ.  complex  and  for  major  mod- 
ifications of  the  existing  Secretariat  and 
conference  buildings. 

When  completed,  the  expanded  head- 
quarters will  provide  office  space  for  an 
additional  2,500  employees  and  greatly 
Improve  the  utility  of  the  existing  build- 
ings. This  will,  In  effect,  allow  more  peo- 
ple In  the  vicinity  of  New  York  to  be 
employed  in  various  functions  such  as 
the  security  and  the  Janitorial  services. 
the  catering  services,  the  restaurant 
senlces,  and  so  forth.  This  will  give  addi- 
tional employment  to  the  people  of  the 
city  of  New  York. 

According  to  the  estimates  approved 
by  the  UN.  General  Assembly,  the  proj- 
ect will  cost  approximately  $80  million. 

Pursuant  to  a  series  of  agreements 

worked  out  In  the  past  3  years,  the  cost 

of  the  project  will  be  shared  as  follows: 

Twenty-five  million  dollars  wUl  come 
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from  the  regular  budget  of  the  United 
Nations: 

Twenty  million  dollars  in  the  form  of 
a  grant  from  the  U.B.  Government; 

A  matching  contribution  of  $20  mll- 
Uon  from  the  city  of  New  York;  and 

Fifteen  million  dollars  from  the  UJJ. 
development  program  and  the  UJI.  Chil- 
dren's Fund — both  of  which  organiza- 
tions presently  have  to  rent  office  space 
and  would  move  into  the  new  building 
after  It  is  completed. 

The  total  UJ3.  Qovemment  cootribu- 
tion  to  this  project  will  include  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  $20  million  voluntary  contribu- 
tion proposed  to  be  authorized  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  1146; 

About  $5  million  from  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  UNrH>  and  UNICEP.  The  XIS. 
contributes  slightly  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  budgets  of  those  two  organiza- 
tions; and 

About  $8  million  from  U.S.  contribu- 
tions to  the  regular  budget  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  U.S.  share  of  that  budget 
15  31.97  percent. 

The  total  of  those  three  amounts  is 
about  $33  million. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  city  of  New 
York  will  contribute  $20  million  plus  the 
value  of  the  land  on  which  the  new 
building  will  stand. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
city  of  New  York  Is  the  primary  finan- 
cial beneficiary  of  the  United  Nations' 
presence  in  the  United  States. 

It  Is  expected,  for  example,  that  most 
if  not  all  of  the  $80  million  required  to 
finance  the  expansion  of  the  UJ4.  Head- 
quarters will  be  spent  In  or  around  New 
York  CTty. 

Over  and  above  this,  the  city  of  New 
York  benefits  from  the  month-to-month 
and  year-to-year  expenditures  of  the 
United  Nations  and  of  the  various  na- 
tional delegations  wtiich  stay  In  that  city. 

In  calendar  1968.  for  example.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  UN. -related  expendi- 
tures in  New  York  City — Including  the 
expenditures  of  the  various  national  del- 
egations, the  press  and  nongovernmental 
organizations — amounted  to  $230  million. 

Bouse  Joint  Resolution  1146  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs by  a  vote  of  19  to  9,  with  one  mem- 
ber voting  present. 

There  Is  an  urgent  need  for  prompt 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  If  It  does 
not  go  through  this  Congress,  the  entire 
financing  "package" — which  depends  In 
large  part  on  the  action  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  this  resolution — may  un- 
ravel. 

Now.  the  Issue  that  was  debated  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  rule  was 
whether  or  not  New  York  City  should 
make  a  contribution  and.  If  not.  whether 
the  United  States  would  t)e  required  to 
double  its  contribution. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  Issue  was  not 
fully  debated  and  those  Members  who 
are  Interested 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well.  I  am  not  say- 
ing that  it  was  fully  debated.  I  am  sure 


the  gentleman  Is  going  to  debate  It  fur- 
ther when  he  offers  his  amendments,  but 
that  was  one  of  the  issues  that  was  de- 
bated during  the  consideration  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL  That  was  one  of 
the  Issues  that  was  discussed  but  not  de- 
bated. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Well,  debated  or 
discussed,  I  will  await  the  gentleman's 
definition.  It  was  discussed  by  some  and 
debated  by  others. 

Mr,  ROSENTHAL.  The  difference  is  9 
minutes — 1  minute  Is  a  discussion  and 
10  minutes  Is  a  debate. 

Mr.  GA'jLAGHER.  The  gentleman  feels 
that  If  I  yield  him  10  minutes,  the  Issue 
will  be  properly  debated? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  It  will  be  fully 
aired. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  issue  which  was 
discussed  or  debated  was  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  should  double  Its  con- 
tribution and  the  city  of  New  York  re- 
frain from  paying  anything.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  before  the  evening  is  over,  the 
House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  work 
Its  win  on  that  proposition. 

Now  there  is  one  more  thing  I  would 
like  to  add:  The  money  which  Is  re- 
quested in  this  resolution  will  not  have 
to  be  made  available  until  fiscal  1972. 

So  next  year,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  have  an  opportunity  to 
once  again  go  over  these  figures  and  to 
work  its  will.  If  it  decides  not  to  rec- 
ommend the  appropriation,  then  we  wUl 
have  to  determine  what  the  proper 
course  shall  be. 

I  urge  that  this  House  pass  this  au- 
thorization so  that  the  commitment  of 
the  United  States  and  the  past  admin- 
istration and  the  present  administration 
can  be  met,  so  that  we  can  see  some  fu- 
ture for  the  hopes  that  all  of  us  wish 
for  and  pray  for,  so  that  they  can  con- 
tinue to  be  advanced  within  the  struc- 
ture of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley)  . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman  I  take 
this  moment  to  point  out  that  this  Is  a 
bipartisan  matter  In  all  respects. 

We  heard  during  the  debate  on  the 
rule  the  very  strong  endorsement  of  not 
only  the  rule  but  of  the  bin  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Oesalii  R, 
Ford)  and  we  heard  a  similar  endorse- 
ment by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
<Mr.  Albert). 

The  activities  which  led  to  this  bill 
presently  being  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
were  begun  under  the  administration  of 
President  Johnscm.  President  Nixon  has 
made  a  direct  request  that  this  bill  be 
approved. 

It  Is  reasonable  also  to  say  that  this  Is 
the  best  bargain  we  can  expect  to  face 
in  the  foreseeable  future.  If  the  New 
York  offer  of  $20  million  is  passed  up — 
who  knows  when  It  might  be  repeated — 
who  would  expect  It  to  be  at  a  higher 
level  In  the  future? 

I  think  we  also  ought  to  keep  In  con- 
text. If  we  can,  the  size  of  this  item 


compared  with  the  otber  foreign  poUcy 
investments  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  the 
money  that  was  In  the  mlUtaiy  assist- 
ance bill  just  recently  approved  after  a 
very  brief  debate. 

It  Is  about  1  percent  the  amount  au- 
thorized and  funded  annually  for  foreign 
aid. 

It  Is  about  1  percent  of  the  amount 
annnually  funded  for  food  for  peace. 

It  Is  Just  a  trifle  part  of  1  percent  of 
the  amount  spent  tor  the  defense  depart- 
ment. 

All  of  these  activities  have  but  one 
objective  and  that  is  to  influence  for- 
eign policy  events.  I  think  by  comparison 
this  Is  Indeed  a  modest  sum. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  bill  wUl  be 
approved. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
men, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mjulliasd). 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  before  us  for  consideration,  House 
Joint  Resolution  1148  which  would  au- 
thorize a  grant  of  up  to  $20  million  for 
the  expansion  of  the  physical  plant  al 
the  United  Nations  In  New  York.  I  com- 
mend this  resolution  as  being  in  the  In- 
terests of  both  the  United  Nations  and 
the  United  States. 

During  this  25th  anniversary  year  of 
the  U  Jf .  I  believe  we  must  both  recognize 
and  sustain  the  vital  role  of  the  United 
Nations.  In  this  connection.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  United  States  continue 
to  exert  a  leading  Influence  on  the  U.N. 
If  the  latter  is  to  retain  its  Importance. 
In  his  foreign  policy  message  the  Presi- 
dent highlighted  both  his  faith  In  the 
UJf .  and  his  belief  in  the  necessity  of  our 
continued  leadership  within  It.  He  said: 

My  ^wech  at  the  General  Assembly  under- 
lines this  oountryls  continuing  support  for 
the  organization.  My  decision  to  ask  c;on- 
gresa  for  funds  to  assist  the  expansion  of  the 
U.N.'s  New  York  Headquarters  ...  lis  an] 
.  .  .  example  of  this  support. 

Without  this  support,  however,  it  is 
possible  that  various  functions  of  the 
UJI.  may  move  abroad.  Should  this  oc- 
cur our  beneficent  Infiuence  would  di- 
minish. For  example,  26  percent  of  the 
Ult.  staff  in  New  York  are  VB.  citizens, 
whereas  the  average  U.S.  participation 
in  UJf.  agencies  abroad  is  only  about  8 
percent.  The  favorable  influence  that 
these  professlonl  officers  have  upon  the 
functioning  of  the  UJI.  Is  considerable. 

When  the  United  States  was  chosen 
as  the  site  for  the  permanent  headquar- 
ters of  the  UJJ.  In  response  to  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Congress,  it  was  a  fitting 
recognition  of  our  profound  commitment 
to  the  principles  of  international  peace, 
Justice,  and  progress  contained  In  the 
United  Nations  Ctiarter.  Failure  to  ap- 
prove this  grant  might  be  Interpreted  as 
an  indication  that  our  desire  to  maintain 
world  leadership  for  peace  has  waned.  I 
urge,  therefore,  that  we  do  our  iiart  as 
host  to  the  United  Nations  by  passing 
this  resolution.  The  Senate  has  already 
passed  Identical  legislation.  I  believe  we 
also  should  do  so  in  furtherance  of  the 
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best  Interests  of  both  tbe  United  Nations 
and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PRELINQHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
same  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bosh;. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
been  nominated  as  the  U.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  I  And  mysell 
in  somewhat  a  peculiar  position  In  re- 
gard to  House  Joint  Resolution  1146,  a 
bill  authorizing  a  grant  to  defray  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  Nations  Headquarters 
In  the  United  States.  My  nomination  has 
not  yet  been  sent  to  the  Senate.  Thus,  I 
recognize  that  1  should  not  involve  my- 
self in  a  lot  of  policy  statements  in  Con- 
gress on  the  United  Nations. 

However,  this  Issue  is  of  critical  im- 
portance. It  is  one  upon  which  I  liave 
been  thoroughly  briefed.  So,  I  feel  cora- 
pelled  to  comment  on  it. 

During  the  almost  20  exdtlng  and 
eventful  years  that  the  present  United 
Nations  Headquarters  has  beea  in  exist- 
ence the  membership  of  that  body  has 
expanded  from  59  to  126. 1  do  not  think 
any  Member  of  this  body  will  deny  the 
need  for  the  proposed  expansion.  We  all 
recognize  that  the  efflciency  and  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  Nations  are  un- 
favorably afFected  by  space  shortages 
and  that  its  operating  costs  are  increased 
by  rental  payments.  The  only  question  Is 
the  amount  of  the  X!3.  contribution. 

Under  the  proposal  before  us  today  the 
(80  mlUon  constraction  project  would  be 
funded  by  »25  million  from  the  UN. 
budget — Va.  contribution  $7.880,000 — 
$20  minion  from  the  U.S.  Qovemment, 
$20  million  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  J15  million  from  the  United  Nations 
Development  Program  and  the  United 
Nations  Children's  Fund. 

In  vew  of  the  rising  constraction  costs 
in  this  country,  it  is  critically  important 
that  we  move  ahead  now.  In  addition,  a 
very  complex  deal  has  been  worked  out 
to  pay  for  the  proposal — one  In  which 
the  city  of  New  York  will  share  the  costs 
of  the  expansion  equally  with  the  UB. 
Government. 

The  United  SUtes  will  unquestionably 
beneflt  tremendously  from  supporting 
the  proposed  expansion  now  in  New 
York  rather  than  permitting  It  to  take 
ploee  abroad.  For  example,  salaries  of 
UJ*.  employees  who  would  occupy  the 
proposed  new  building  would  result  in 
more  than  112  million  annually  being 
added  to  the  O.S.  balance  of  payments. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  pressures  from 
countries,  which  would  like  to  see  the 
XIH.  move  part  or  all  of  Its  operation, 
grow  as  a  result  of  our  failure  to  move 
ahead  on  this  reasonable  proposal. 

I  believe  It  Is  critical  that  the  expan- 
sion proposal  be  approved  today.  I  do 
not  claim  to  be  the  great  expert  on  ail 
the  inner  workings  of  the  United  Na- 
tions: but.  I  do  pledge  that  once  I  have 
been  conflrmed  as  the  n.S.  Representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  the  money  will 
be  spent  as  efficiently  as  possible  and  in 
the  manner  designated  by  the  Congress. 
Mr.  FBELn*QHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  there  Is  no  need  to  dwell 
on  the  basic  Issues  here.  There  has  been 
ample  discussion  of  the  basic  Ismie.  In 


the  debate  on  the  rule.  That  r'.ebate  In- 
dicated clearly  what  the  issue  is  and  that 
is  whether  It  is  a  reasonable  proposition 
for  the  Federal  Qovemment  to  pay  (30 
million  to  buUd  additional  facilities  for 
the  united  Nations  In  New  York. 

As  was  indicated  during  the  debate,  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bargain.  I  would  oppose 
the  proposition  that  the  Federal  Oovetn- 
ment  should  pay  twice  that  amount  and 
that  New  York  City  should  pay  nothing. 
It  seems  to  me  that  New  York  City  has 
made  a  voluntary  offer  and  it  should  be 
held  to  that  offer.  It  should  be  held  to 
that  offer  by  the  House  action  on  this 
bill,  which  passed  the  other  body  last 
July. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINQHUY8EN.  I  yield  to  tbe 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
should  New  York  aty  be  held  to  that 
offer  or  agreement  regardless  of  whether 
the  financial  circumstances  have  changed 
in  the  3  years  since  the  agreement  was 
made? 

Mr.  PRELINQHUYSEN.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  city  of  New  York 
!'hould  be  held  to  the  agreement.  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  a  concern  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  to  decide  whether  New  York 
Is  In  a  good  flnancial  position  or  not. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  benefits  are 
very  substantial.  Million  of  dollars  are 
Involved,  primarily  lor  New  York. 

There  Is  one  point  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  has  not  been  stressed  so  far 
in  the  debate.  That  Is  the  fact  that  it  Is 
in  our  national  interest,  both  to  Improve 
the  management  and  the  organization 
of  the  United  Nations  by  improving  its 
facilities  and  centralizing  its  operations, 
operations  which  are  now  scattered 
through  a  great  many  rented  properties 
in  New  York  City. 

In  my  opinion,  it  Is  also  a  decided 
advantage  for  the  United  States  to  keep 
insofar  as  possible  the  management  of 
functions  of  the  United  Nations  In  the 
United  States. 

If  we  refuse  to  participate  by  putting 
up  some  of  the  money  to  build  new 
structures,  we  can  anticipate  that  the 
pressure  of  immediate  needs  win  still 
cause  problems  for  the  United  Nations, 
problems  which  may  well  lead  to  a  de- 
cision to  move  some  of  these  actlvlUes 
out  of  the  United  States.  This  would  re- 
sult In  an  immediate  drain  on  the  bal- 
ance of  payments.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  onployees  of  the  United  Nations  that 
would  be  utilizing  the  new  building  in 
New  York  City  would  expend  about  $12 
milHon  annual^. 

In  brief,  the  funds  for  construction 
would  be  spent  In  New  York,  the  $80 
million,  an  this  would  be  spent  In  this 
country.  However,  if  the  employees 
.should  be  transferred  out  of  the  United 
States,  this  would  result  to  a  substantial 
contribution  to  a  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  an  obUgaUon 
under  these  drcimistances  to  carry 
through,  belatedly  I  admit,  on  a  pro- 
posal which  is  reMonable  We  should  not 
be  embroiled  in  debate  on  this  the  ques- 
tloD  whether  or  not  the  United  Nations 


has  been  sofflclently  effective  to  Justify 
our  coifldenoe.  One  of  the  reasons  it  has 
not  been  more  effective  is  the  fact  that 
we  have  not  had  a  sufficient  centraUza- 
thn  of  function  and  responsibility.  We 
can  provide  Improvement  In  that  direc- 
tion with  a  new  facility. 

I  might  say  also,  that  with  the  facili- 
ties in  the  United  States  there  would  be 
a  greater  likelihood  that  \JB.  employees 
will  be  hired  by  the  United  Nations  than 
If  those  activities  are  carried  on  outside 
this  country.  Roughly  25  percent  of  the 
UJf.  employees  working  In  the  United 
States  are  U.S.  citizens,  whereas  overseas 
the  percentage  drops  to  about  8  percent. 
I  think  the  case  speaks  for  Itself.  I, 
myself,  regret  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  was  not  more  prompt  In  sub- 
mitting Its  request  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  regret  that  it  was  not  possible  for 
the  Rules  Committee  to  grant  a  rule  so 
as  to  bring  about  this  debate  before  now. 
I  do  not  think  that  fact  should  Influence 
our  judgment  in  any  way,  and  I  hope  the 
action  taken  Is  favorable.  I  hope  no 
amendments  to  the  committee  bill  are 
accepted. 

Mr.  GAT.I.AOHER.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I 
yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  RosximuL). 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count. 

A  quorum  Is  not  present.  The  Clerk  will 
can  the  roll. 

The  aertt  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

IRolI  No.  4871 
ASblU  Dcllcnbtrk  McCToskev 

Adslr  Oenney  McCuUcri 

Addsbbo  Oent  McDftde 

Aleunder  Devine  McDonald. 

Andrews.  Al«.     Dins  Mich. 

Andrews.  Dowdy  McKaeaUy 

n  Dale.  Dulskl  MftcOregor 

Aabbiook  Dwysr  Manln 

Aaptnall  Edwarda.  Calif.  Mkthlu 

Attm  SdwaMi.  lA.       May 

Bartne  SMaa,  Tenn.       Uasklll 

Barrett  Fallon  Mlch«l 

Berry  Parbetetn  Mtller.  Call? 

Blester  FsaceU  MUls 

Blsnton  Felgtaan  MlnJc 

Boess  f'lah  Miw>^«jT 

Braaeo  Pisher  Mlse 

Brock  Ford.  M^nagan 

Brooks  wiuiam  D.      MantgamerT 

Brown.  CmMt.      Foremaa  Morton 

Brown.  Mich,      rrjedei  Moa.1 

Droyhlll,  Va.       Fulton.  Tenn.    Murphy,  ni 
BiTrke.  na.  OallftanaklB        Nichols 

Burlunn.  Mo.      Oibbona  O'Baim 

Burton.  I7cah      OUbert  0*Kouskl 

Button  Orlfflths  CHtlniter 

Brme.  Pm.  Saley  ftffinan 

Cafferr  Hall  PeUy 

Camp  Halpem  Puttla 

Carer  Hanler  Poff 

Cellar  Eanaen,  Wash.   Pollock 

CSumberlaln      HMert  Powall 

Cblsholm  Racklar.  Mass.    Price.  T» 

cnancy  Rorton  Qufe 

Clark  null  Rarick 

Clausen.  Hungate  BeUet 

Don  H.  Jaiman  Beuas 

Clawson,  IM      Kanh  Rhodes 

Clay  King  Rivera 

CXilUns.  m.         Landrum  Boa 

Corbett  lAngan  Boaera.  Colo. 

Cowxer  Latta  Roonar.  Pa. 

Crmmer  Lefc^tt  Roatenkowvkl 

Crane  Long,  La.  Rondebnib 

Culnr  Lulan  RottaaeloC 

Cunnlnsham      Lukaas  Ruppa 

Daddarto  McCarthy  Ruth 

DelmiMty  MeClory  St  Oennata 
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Sarlor 

Stephens 

wiggms 

Schadeberg 

Stckas 

WUaon. 

Scherle 

SuUlTan 

ChatleaH. 

Scheuer 

Teague,  Tex. 

Winn 

Shipley 

Tleman 

Wold 

SIkea 

Tunncy 

Wolff 

Snyder 

Vandarjast 

Wyatt 

Springer 

Wanonner 

Wrdler 

SUnton 

Waldle 

Young 

Steed 

Walckar 

Zvacb 

Steele 

Whlttan 

Stelger.  Aria. 

WldnaU 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Phh-bin.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  Jotot 
resolution  House  Joint  Resolution  1148, 
and  finding  Itself  without  a  quorum,  he 
had  directed  the  roll  to  be  called,  when 
260  Members  responded  to  their  names, 
a  quorum,  and  he  submitted  herewith  the 
names  of  the  absentees  to  be  spread  upon 
the  J(jumal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  RosxHTHAL)  had  been  recognized 
for  8  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizee  the  gentleman 
from  New  York, 

Mr.  ROSEarTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
oppose  this  House  Joint  Resolution,  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  the  arrangements 
under  which  it  is  brought  to  the  floor 
of  the  House.  What  It  does  is  say  to  the 
Congress  that  tbe  United  Nations,  the 
Department  of  State,  and  the  city  of 
New  York  have  made  a  deal.  They  have 
reached  an  agreement,  and  what  we  are 
telling  the  Congress  to  do  is  to  afflrm 
that  agreement. 

I  And  that  agreement  outrageous,  un- 
fair to  the  United  States,  and  unfair  to 
the  city  of  New  York.  When  we  are 
thinking  of  how  we  shall  vote  on  this 
resolution,  there  are  two  essential  ingre- 
dients or  considerations  we  should  think 
of.  First,  of  cotirse.  Is  the  authorization 
of  $20  million.  That  is  an  Important  mat- 
ter, but  to  me  that  is  less  important 
tlian  the  nattire  of  the  arrangement. 

The  second  is,  if  we  vote  in  the  afBrm- 
ative  on  this  resolution,  we  are  affirming 
the  following  deal.  The  deal  Is  that  the 
VB.  Qovemment  will  pay  $20  million 
of  an  $80  million  construction  compact, 
the  city  of  New  York  will  pay  $20  million 
In  cash  plus  giving  the  United  Nations 
$12.1  minion  In  land,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Organizations  will  make  other  con- 
tributions to  make  up  the  amount  of  the 
arrangement. 

Let  us  begin  with  what  seems  to  me 
the  most  notorious  part  of  this  thing. 
We  were  told  at  the  hearing  by  Ambas- 
sador Yost  and  Secretary  Palmar  that 
It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
to  keep  the  UJT.  in  New  York  and  In  the 
United  States  and  that  it  is  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  to  pass  this  resolution. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  that  theory 
with  the  following  reservation.  I  think 
it  might  be  useful  In  the  cause  of  world 
peace  If  we  did  not  have  this  attitude  of 
commitment  to  monuments.  Some  here 
are  determined  to  build  the  largest  office 
complex  In  the  world  on  the  East  River 
in  New  York  City.  I  believe  it  would  be 
In  the  interest  of  world  peace  if  we  did 
decentralize  the  United  Nations. 


The  proponents  of  Uils  resolution  have 
said  the  one  thing  they  fear  Is  that  if 
we  do  not  provide  this  space  for  another 
2500  employees,  the  UJJ.  will  either  con- 
tinue renting  space  in  New  York  at  a 
very  high  rental  rate,  or  they  will  de- 
centralize and  go  to  other  parts  of  the 
world.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Interest 
of  world  peace  might  well  be  served  if 
"there  were  United  Nations  offices  and 
United  Nations  buildings  and  United  Na- 
tions Installations  In  other  cities  arotmd 
the  world.  We  are  very  proud  to  have 
the  United  Nations  in  New  York  City, 
but  if  one  wants  to  look  at  the  big  pic- 
ture of  why  the  United  Nations  came 
into  existence — In  the  hope  that  world 
peace  would  prevail  throughout  the 
world — one  ought  to  understand  that 
support  for  this  edifice  complex  is  not 
a  contribution  to  world  peace. 

We  ought  to  have  other  nations  have 
a  dedre  to  have  a  building  and  to  see 
people  from  other  lands  and  to  partici- 
pate In  the  operations  of  a  world  organi- 
zation. 

So  I  am  opposed  to  this  type  of  ap- 
proach in  which  it  impUed  that  the  UJN. 
wUl  move  if  you  do  not  go  through  with 
this  deal. 

The  other  reason  why  I  am  opposed  to 
this  resolution  Is  because  the  city  of 
New  York  was  bludgeoned  into  agreeing 
to  put  up  S20  million.  Think  of  that  for 
a  moment.  If  the  U3.  Qovemment  puts 
up  $20  million,  and  the  city  of  New  York 
puts  up  $20  million  plus  $12  million  In 

Mr.  RODNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
correction?  They  want  the  United  States 
to  put  up  $34  minion,  not  $20  mUllon. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  United  Na- 
tions has  installations  in  other  cities  In 
the  world.  No  other  city  In  the  world  has 
been  required  to  match  their  nations 
contribution. 

It  seems  Incredible  to  me  that  a  mu- 
nicipality which  has  no  foreign  policy  of 
ita  own.  a  municipality  which  Is  In  dire 
flnancial  straits,  can  be  obliged  tmder 
this  resolution  to  match  the  Federal 
grant. 

Let  me  read  Just  a  few  cUpplngs  from 
recent  newspaper  articles  about  the 
.serious  and  dire  straits  in  which  the  city 
of  New  York  finds  Itself. 

The  headline  from  a  very  recent  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  is,  "City 
Makes  Cuts  In  Public  Housing." 

The  housing  commissioner,  Mr.  Walsh, 
says,  "Rehabilitation  fund  for  sltmi-area 
loans  Is  low." 

"Mayor  Lindsay  and  25  aides  take 
$1,000  cuts." 

"City  acts  to  cut  spending  tor  'frills 
and  excesses'." 

"Report  finds  city  low  on  finances." 

■Mayor  and  Qovemor  seek  T3B.  funds 
to  avert  crises." 

I  win  ask  also  to  put  in  the  Rxcokd  at 
the  appropriate  time  a  letter  from  the 
controller  of  the  city  of  New  York  urging 
President  Nixon  to  seek  legislation  to 
pay  to  the  city  of  New  York  the  $7.3 
mlUlon  a  year  In  costs  for  police  protec- 
tion In  the  city  of  New  York,  and  a  letter 
from  the  mayor  urging  the  same  kind  of 
relief. 

My  coUeague  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 


FaxumiinnrsEii)  has  suggested  Indeed  It 
Is  tme  the  mayor  of  New  York  agreed  to 
this  arrangement  and  that,  having  once 
agreed,  the  city  is  bound  to  5UPt>ort  that 
agreement.  That  is  an  argument  that 
has,  I  would  suggest,  some  degree  of  per- 
suasion, but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  that  agreement  was  made  3  years 
ago.  That  agreement  was  made  before 
SOO  lower  echelon  employees  of  the  city 
of  New  York  were  fired  a  few  weeks  ago, 
or  laid  off,  or  retired  because  tbe  city  is 
on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

How  could  anyone  with  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility to  the  clty-State-Pederal  re- 
lationship suggest  that  any  city  ought 
to  match  the  Federal  responsibility  in 
dealing  with  an  international  organiza- 
tion? 

Many  of  my  friends  on  this  side  of  tbe 
aisle  have  said,  "What  do  we  care  about 
New  York  City?  If  New  York  made  that 
agreement  they  are  bound  to  Uve  with 
It" 

Let  me  give  a  comparable  example.  Let 
us  assume  the  Federal  Government  were 
going  to  put  up  a  massive  Federal  office 
installation  in  Chicago  or  San  Francisco 
or  Los  Angeles  and  It  would  cost  $50  mil- 
lion to  $100  million  and  It  would  provide 
thousands  of  jobs  for  that  community. 
Have  we  ever  In  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try asked  a  municipality  to  make  a  cash 
contribution  for  that  construction?  It 
might  be  that  a  city  would  be  generous, 
as  New  York  has  been,  in  saying,  "We 
will  give  you  the  land  for  nothing,"  but 
never  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
have  we  affirmed  or  ratified  an  arrange- 
ment where  a  municipality  was  required 
to  put  up  money  to  help  build  a  Federal 
building. 

I  wUl  concede,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Oallaghek)  suggested, 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  comes  into 
the  city  of  New  York  by  way  of  payroll 
and  other  expenditures,  but  that  really 
begs  the  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  tbe  gentleman  2  additional  ndn- 
utea. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  Is  recognized  for  2  addltloDal 
minutes. 

Ur.  QAUAOHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU 
the  gmtleman  yteld? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

Mr.  GAUJVQHER.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  every 
dty  In  the  United  States  and  every 
State  In  the  United  States  participates 
with  the  Federal  Qovemment  In  various 
projects  In  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  Involved  In  those  States  and 
munldpaUtles. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  tbe  city 
of  Vienna,  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  in  the 
country  of  Switzerland,  have  offered  the 
United  Nations  the  kind  of  propositions 
that  New  York  offered  also. 

If  these  two  U.N.  agencies  move  to 
Geneva  or  Vienna,  It  will  represent  a  loss 
to  New  York  City  of  approximately  IWO 
UJI.  employees  who  now  spend  their 
money  In  that  city. 

Furthermore.  New  York  does  receive 
some  $330  million  which  is  spent  In  New 
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York  City  and  surroundings  each  year 
becauae  of  the  presence  of  the  United 
Nations  there.  That  Is  why  Vienna  and 
Geneva  want  thia  deal. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  employees  of  the  UJi.  live  outside 
the  city  of  New  York.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  the  city  Is  In  a  serious  fi- 
nancial plight.  It  cannot  afford  this  $20 
million  any  more  than  it  can  afford  to 
spend  $20  million  in  sending  astronauts 
into  space.  Additionally,  the  city  of  New 
York  has  no  foreign  policy  responsi- 
biliOes. 

We  can  not  affirm  an  arrazigement 
whereby  a  municipality  assumes  a  Ped- 
enU  responsibility. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Because  the  city  of 
New  York  is  a  major  gainer  because  of 
the  presence  of  these  facilities  In  the 
city.  That  is  why. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I,  for  one,  do  not 
believe  the  threat  of  removal  of  these 
facilities  to  Vienna  or  Geneva,  as  I  sug- 
gested earlier. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  the  gentleman 
does  not  believe  the  threat  of  removal  Is 
real,  then  why  should  the  U.N.  continue 
to  pay  rents  to  landlords  at  high  prices? 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  is  a  very  good 
question. 

I  Include  several  articles  and  editorials 
which  have  bearing  In  this  Important 
issue: 

CiTT  Makss  Cvts  r4  Public  HoTTsiNa — Oolas 
Satb  a  Lack  or  Fitnds  Forcks  Sebvice  Rx- 

DTTcnON 

Simeon  Oolar.  cb&lrmaa  of  the  City  Hoxu- 
log  Autborlty,  dlacloeed  yesterday  that  oerr- 
icea  and  maintenance  at  public  boiudng 
project.^  were  being  sharply  curtailed  because 
of  a  lack  of  money. 

In  an  Interview  on  WOR-TV'b  "New  York 
Report."  which  v«0  taped  lost  week  and 
aired  yesterday,  Mr.  Oolar  taid  that  tbe  level 
of  staffing  at  the  projeou  "has  probably  been 
inadequate. " 

He  added  that  in  line  wltli  the  "diminish- 
ing productivity  of  labor  generally,"  the  au- 
thority "has  incurred  slippage  In  the  quality 
of  maintenance." 

Mr.  Oolar  cited  the  maintenance  of  eleva- 
tors as  one  area  In  which  ho  had  been  forced 
to  order  cutbacks.  He  said  that  he  had  found 
chat  elevator  mechanics  worklog  for  the 
authority  were  earning  as  much  as  C25.000  a 
ye*r,  including  overtime  pay.  As  a  result, 
he  ordered  that  except  for  rare  emergenolee, 
repairs  on  elevators  be  made  during  regular 
working  hours. 


DOING  TOO  um^ 

Tbe  lack  of  funds,  he  said,  has  also  hit 
hard  ait  the  authority's  social  Bervlcea. 

"We're  utlng  In  huge  numbers  of  families 
with  terrible  social  problems,  on  the  a»ump- 
tlon.  the  terrible  error,  that  it  s  sufficient  to 
respond  to  the  housing  needs  of  people,"  ha 
said. 

"We're  doing  too  Uttle  of  that,  by  the  way, 
and  then  we  don't  begin  to  respond  to  other 
needs,  once  they're  In  public  bousing." 

Mr.  Oolar  estimated  that  the  authority's 
deficit  would  come  to  almost  OO-milUoo  by 
the  end  of  the  year  and  that  Its  ftoderally, 
state  and  locally  aided  programs  were  all 
"running  In  the  red." 

"I  would  assume  that  by  the  end  of  omxt 
year,  tn  the  federaUy  assisted  program,  for  In- 
irtanoe.  we  will  have  virtually  depleted  our 
reserves  and  reaUy  won't  be  able  to  cover 
our  next  payroll  at  aome  point  In  time,"  he 


orrss  AU  avaxlablb 

Mr.  Oolar  said  there  were  nearly  half  a 
mlUlon  people  seeking  accommodations  In 
public  housing,  nearly  as  many  aa  now  live  In 
such  projects.  Fiscal  shortages,  he  lald. 
threaten  plarmed  new  construction. 

In  the  past  the  problem  had  l>eeu  to  find 
suitable  sites  for  public  bousing,  he  said. 
They  are  now  available,  Mr.  Oolar  explained 
but  the  money  is  not. 

At  present,  the  authority  chairman  said. 
there  are  6,000  units  of  public  housing  under 
construction,  but  be  added.  "We'll  oome  to 
a  grinding  halt  pretty  soon  unless  we  get  new 
Federal  approprUtlons  for  both  low-Income 
housing  and  for  middle'lnccune  housing." 

Walsh  Sats  Rkbabiutation  Fund  roa  8lum- 
AaxA  Loans  la  Low 
The  dty^  municipal  loan  program,  which 
is  used  to  help  to  rehabilitate  apartments  in 
depressed    areas.    Is    "virtually    exhausted." 
after  operating  at  a  record  pace  durluR  1970. 
Albert  A.  Walsh.  Housing  and  Development 
Administrator,  said  yesterday  that  $35  mil- 
lion   had    been    committed    In    low-Interest 
loans  to  owners  this  year,  bringing  the  total 
long-term  lending  under  the  eight -year-old 
program  to  something  over  Ml  mlUlon. 

The  authorization,  of  t85  million  thus 
leaven  only  a  reserve  for  contingencies  and 
Increased  costs.  Mr.  Walsh  said.  New  funds, 
he  said  in  an  Interview,  would  require  a  new 
authortaatlon  from  Mayor  Lindsay  to  be 
raised  by  borrowing  within  the  special  hous- 
ing and  urban  renewal  debt  limit,  and  must 
be  balanced  against  other  housing  program 
needs. 

coTTLO  trsx  tso-MnxzoN 
Mr.  Walsh  said  he  hoped  for  some  new 
flnandng  shortly.  Be  estimated  that  tbe 
program  had  about  $ll-ml]llon  to  tia-mll- 
Uon  In  pending  applications  for  which  "let- 
ters of  feasibility-  bad  been  issued,  Indi- 
cating that  they  might  warrant  loans  when 
additional  funds  were  avalUble. 

As  much  as  •SO-mlllion  could  t>e  used,  If 
avaUable.  for  the  rest  of  the  city's  flscal  year, 
which  will  end  next  J\m«  30.  he  said. 

The  municipal  loan  program  operates 
within  the  superagency's  Department  of  De- 
velopment, and  has  been  continued  even 
whlls  Its  activities  have  been  under  the 
scrutiny  of  the  city's  Department  of  Investi- 
gation under  Commissioner  Robert  K.  Rus- 
kln. 

Tbe  mveetlgation  had  been  requested  by 
air.  Walsh  two  weeks  after  he  assumed  his 
present  post  last  Jan.  B. 

DEPTTTT   IS   TO   LKAVK 

The  Inquiry  led  last  September  to  his 
suspending  the  program's  civil  service  di- 
rector, Louis  A.  Reiter,  for  reftialng  to  com- 
plete a  financial  questionnaire  for  Mr.  Rus- 
kln's  office.  Mr.  Reiter  has  since  been  dis- 
missed after  a  departmental  hearing  Ifr 
Walsh  said. 

WUUam  ClaAe,  Deputy  Oooimlsaloner  of 
Development  for  rehabUltatlon  Onanclng. 
who  has  headed  the  Municipal  Loan  Pro- 
gram since  October.  1987.  resigned  on  Nov.  S. 
effective  Jan.  1. 

Mr.  Walsh  said  Mr.  Clarke  was  "reelgnlng 
to  go  Into  his  own  business."  and  had  not 
been  asked  to  resign.  Mr.  Clarke  has  said 
he  started  the  Investigation  into  alleged  ir- 
regulorttles.  but  has  called  the  program 
"the  best  of  its  kind  in  the  country.*' 

RSOROAinEATION     COXMO     ON 

The  program  provides  a  loan  to  a  land- 
lord to  rehabnitate  and  Improve  low-In- 
come apartments  m  economically  depressed 
areas  at  the  same  tn  tereet  rate  that  the  otty 
pays  for  borrowing  tiie  nwney.  plus  an  ad- 
ministrative fee.  Commitments  so  far  have 
covered  about  360  buildings  with  6,300 
apartments. 


Mr.  WaUh  said  that  an  Internal  reorganl- 
zaUoQ  of  the  program  had  been  going  on, 
and  that  within  the  next  week  or  two  new 
regulations  would  be  pubUshed  "tightening 
up  administratively  and  procedurally  to 
avoid  OF  con^Dl  any  possible  abuses  which 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  Ruskln  Investi- 
gations." 

With  a  "very  tight"  situation  on  available 
funds  under  the  special  housing  debt  limit — 
perhaps  SVOO-mUlion  for  aU  purposes— Mr. 
Walsh  said  the  dty  would  seek  state  legisla- 
tion to  set  up  a  New  Tork  City  housing  fi- 
nance agency.  Mayor  Lindsay  has  envisioned 
such  an  agency  to  raise  funds  for  middle- 
Income  housing. 

The  state's  C-onsUtutlon  permits  exclud- 
ing a  municipal  loan  program's  hoiulng- 
rehabUitatlon  project  from  the  special 
houalng-debt  limit  if  It  Is  "totally  self-sus- 
taining,- Mr.  Walsh  said,  but  not  If  It  falls 
short  by  ever.  fl.  By  contrast,  he  said,  an- 
other provtsion  of  tbe  OoDsUtutloa  allows 
"proportionate  exclusion"  for  nonbouslng 
projects  from  the  general  munldoal  debt 
llnxlt. 


La»-Oit    Oitt 
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Empx^tvxs 

exibtcnce 

(By  Emanuel  Perlmutter) 

"What  can  I  say  to  my  children?"  asked 
Mrs.  Elaine  Wilson,  a  sad-eyed  mother  of  Ave. 
who  was  one  of  the  provisional  employees 
laid  off  by  tbe  city  yesterday  for  economy  rea- 
sons. Many  of  them  will  have  to  go  back  on 
welfare. 

Mrs.  WUson,  who  lives  at  83  De  Sales  Place. 
Brooklyn,  had  been  receiving  relief  for  10 
years  before  she  got  a  Job  last  March  as  a 
record  room  clerk  for  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Services. 

"I've  been  telling  my  youngsters  to  study 
hard  so  that  they  can  get  jobs  when  they 
grow  up  and  wont  have  to  live  on  charity," 
she  said.  "What  will  they  think  now,  when  I 
want  to  work  and  the  city  throws  me  back 
on  welfare?" 

Mrs.  Wilson  had  been  earning  tlOS  a  week 
Bs  a  city  employee  and  receiving  $82  a  week 
In  supidementary  welfare  payments.  When 
she  was  a  full  welfare  case  ahe  received  1107 
a  week.  So  the  city  will  save  only  part  of  the 
salary  she  had  been  getting  and,  in  addition, 
will  lose  a  worker  considered  productive  by 
her  superiors. 

UAMT     FACX     HAaOSHZP 

The  42-year-old  woman,  who  is  separated 
from  her  husband,  discussed  her  plight  along 
with  other  dtscharged  provisionals  as  they 
sat  In  offices  of  the  State,  County  and  Mu- 
nicipal Employees  Union  at  365  Broadway. 

Walter  McCarthy.  43.  of  2042  West  81st 
Street,  Coney  Island.  looked  bewildered.  The 
father  of  six,  including  a  l0-year-old  youth 
serving  with  the  Army  In  South  Vietnam,  he 
bad  been  worUng  as  a  Social  Services  messen- 
ger for  the  last  sU  months.  Before  that,  he 
had  been  a  boUermaker's  helper  who  could 
never  get  more  than  a  few  months  work  a 
year  and  had  required  supplementary  wet- 
fare  asilBtance. 

"My  wife  doesnt  know  yet,  we  don^  have 
a  phone,"  he  said.  A  sUm  man  in  a  tan  lum- 
ber pacJtet,  he  ran  his  hand  through  his 
sandy  hair  "I  felt  useful.  Now  111  have  to  go 
altogether  on  welfare." 

Mr.  McCarthy  bad  been  earning  9108  a 
week  as  messenger  and  tbe  Social  Services 
Department  had  been  paying  bis  6107 
monthly  rent  as  a  welfare  supplement. 

lAwrence  Becker,  46,  22S&  Bedford  Ave- 
nue,  Brooklyn,  another  Social  Services  mes- 
senger, sat  with  his  discharge  noUce  in 
hand.  It  was  signed  by  Commissioner  Jack 
R.  Ooldberg  and  read  in  part  as  follows: 

"Dear  Staff  Member  : 

"As  you  may  know,  the  City  of  New  York 
is  oonfronted  with  a  severe  Imbalance  be- 
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tween  revenues  and  expenses.  Drastic  meas- 
ures are  necessary  to  close  this  budgetary 
gap.  This  includes  termination  of  the  em- 
ployment of  many  provisional  employes. 

"I  regret  to  Inform  you  that  you  are  among 
those  to  be  terminated,  effective  the  dose  of 
business  on  Dec.  4,  1970.  If  you  have  any 
annual  leave  or  overtime  leave  credit,  you 
should  arrange  to  utllln  tbe  credits  before 
that  date." 

avrtaxMiNT  p«08i.km 

Mr.  Becker,  who  had  been  living  with 
bis  wife  entirely  on  his  messenger's  salary, 
said  he  would  have  to  seek  welfare  assistance 
If  he  could  not  find  another  job. 

Joseph  De  Malra.  of  28  Bay  23d  Street, 
Brooklyn,  an  assistant  architect  for  the  De- 
partment of  Real  Estate,  who  had  been  work- 
ing as  a  provisional  city  employe  for  14 
years,  faces  a  different  problem. 

"I'm  61  years  old."  he  said.  "I  dont  think 
I  can  get  another  Job  at  my  age.  I  had 
hoped  to  retire  at  65.  with  a  pension  based 
on  16  years  of  service." 

Mr.  De  Malra  shook  his  head.  "I'm  not 
lazy,"  he  said.  "I  like  to  work.  I  canceled  my 
vacation  In  August  because  my  boas  said  we 
were  shorthanded." 

Some  of  those  laid  off  yesterday  have  passed 
CivU  Service  examinations  for  their  Jobs  and 
may  be  rehired  when  permanent  positions 
are  available.  But  others  face  an  existence  on 
public  welfare. 


Official's  DnEuxssAL  Askkd  m  "WrLTARX 

Horn."  Dx8PtTT» 

(By  Murray  Scbmnacb) 

Tbe  New  York  Urban  Coalition  caUed  on 
Mayor  Lindsay  yesterday  to  dismiss  Housing 
snd  I>evelopment  Administrator  Albert  A 
Walsh,  saying  that  Mr.  Walsh  had.  in  effect. 
rejected  its  plan  to  rehabilitate  abandoned 
slum  buildings  for  welfare  families  that  are 
now  housed  at  high  rents  In  hotels. 

After  an  argumentative  session,  which  was 
attended  by  Mr.  Walsh  and  by  Deputy  Mayor 
Richard  R.  Atirello,  the  head  of  the  New 
York  Urban  Coalition.  Eugene  8.  Callender. 
seid  in  an  Interview: 

"Walsh  should  be  removed.  Be  has  shown 
a  lack  of  good  faith  after  we  had  a  signed 
agreement  with  the  city  on  a  program  that 
would  have  saved  the  city  63.4  million  In  tbe 
first  year  alone.  I  question  the  seriousness 
of  the  city  administration,  and  particularly 
of  the  H.D.A.  bureaucracy,  about  making 
available  decent,  sanitary  and  sate  boualng 
for  the  poor  people  of  his  city." 

A  spokesman  for  Mr.  Lindsay  said  last 
night  that  "the  Mayor  has  every  confidence 
m  Mr.  Walsh.*'  Mr.  Aurello  said  later  that 
he  would  report  to  the  Mayor  on  tbe  meeting. 

The  Deputy  Mayor  said  that  while  the 
agreement  on  which  the  Urban  Coalition 
propoeai  was  baaed  raised  serious  financial 
and  legal  problems,  hn  effort  would  be  made 
to  save  the  Idea.  Be  Indicated  tbe  solution 
might  rest  In  legislation  that  the  Mayor 
will  press  upon  tbe  State  Legislature. 

TTie  Urban  Coalition,  as  a  result  of  Its 
agreement  with  the  city  last  April  S.  spent 
6300,000  in  acquiring  four  abandoned  build- 
ings In  a  rundown  section  of  the  Bronx  and 
In  architects  and  building  fees.  The  purpose 
was  to  renovate  the  buldlngi  into  65  attrac- 
tive, furnished  apartments  for  welfare  fami- 
lies and  a  dav-care  center  tor  the  communltv. 

Tbe  rents  to  be  paid  by  tbe  city  would  have 
varied,  depending  on  the  amortlKatlon  pro- 
cedure desired  by  the  city.  According  to  Mr. 
Oallender  tbey  are  called  an  "emer- 
geney,"  more  than  6900  a  month  for  four- 
bedroom  apnrtments,  which  be  said  would 
still  be  cheaper  than  hotel  rentals. 

Mr.  Callender  and  his  cpiet  tUdes  explained 
that  the  rent  could  be  cut  by  more  than  60 
per  ceot  if  the  usual  60-year  amortisation 


was  allowed,  instead  of  the  10-year  period 
requested  by  the  city. 

HOUSTNO    QUALrrT    AT    XSSOV 

According  to  Mr.  Callender,  Mr.  Walsh  ob- 
jected that,  the  city  would  never  be  able 
tl  get  the  families  out  of  such  desirable 
apartnwnts — that  these  apartzuents  were  in- 
tended only  for  transient  welfare  families 
until  tbe  city  could  find  them  permanent 
housing. 

"So  what?,"  Mr.  Callender  said  he  had 
retorted. 

He  then  offered  to  build  permanent  hous- 
ing for  welfare  families  out  of  atundoned 
slums  at  rents  less  than  the  city  now  pays, 
he  said.  The  usual  maximum  on  these  per- 
manent rentals  U  about  6160  a  month, 
though  In  a  few  cases.  Involving  famlllea 
with  children,  the  rent  has  gone  to  6350. 

There  is  no  celling  on  welfare  rentals  In 
hotels,  since  they  sre  called  "emeigeney." 
But  some  families  have  lived  there  tar  two 
years  and  more,  and  the  average  duration 
Is  four  and  a  half  months. 

Mr.  Callender.  who  was  a  deputy  adminis- 
trator In  tbe  Rousing  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration under  Mr.  Walsh's  predecesisor. 
Jason  R.  Nathan,  said : 

"The  HJD.A.  bureaucracy  seems  more  con- 
cerned with  finding  excuses  not  to  build 
housing  than  in  developing  or  accepting  pro- 
grams that  produce  more  comfortable  cir- 
cumstances for  tbe  poor  at  a  time  when 
human  beings  are  moving  into  vacant,  aerr- 
Iceless  buildings  as  squatters  rather  than 
live  In  these  hotel  rooms." 

The  angry  exchanges  at  City  Hall  came  two 
days  after  The  Times  had  printed  an  article 
reporting  the  squalor  In  which  welfare  fam- 
lllea live  In  hotels  and  rents  reaching  up  to 
61,300  a  month.  Then  yesterday  Mayor  Lind- 
say announced  reforms  to  end  tbe  "Intoler- 
able conditions"  In  these  hotels,  to  Impose 
strict  safety  standards  on  them  and  to  re- 
duce sluurply.  If  not  end.  the  practice  of  put- 
ting welfare  families  in  hotels. 

Mr.  Callende  said  that  Mr.  Walkh's  po- 
sition indicated  a  "lack  of  concern  for  the 
disinherited  blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  who 
make  up  the  bulk  of  the  people  suffering 
under  his  program."  He  added: 

"This  might  be  an  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  since  Walsh  became  Administrator,  tbe 
number  of  blacks  and  Puerto  Bloana  in  the 
HI>.A.  has  decidedly  declined." 

rOUNOATION    HELP   OBTAINm 

Tracing  the  c^nesls  of  the  plan  to  rehabili- 
tate slums  for  welfare  famlllea,  Mr.  Callender 
said  it  went  back  to  early  In  this  year. 

After  the  agreement  was  signed  with  the 
city  on  April  9.  he  aald  the  New  York  Urban 
Coalition  acquired  four  buildings  on  Waah- 
IngtOD  Avenue  at  167th  Street,  the  6300.000 
spent  for  the  purchase,  architects  fees  and 
other  costs,  according  to  Kir.  Callender,  was 
obtained  mainly  from  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Subsequently,  said  Mr.  Callender,  tbe  Ur- 
ban Coalition  received  assurances  from 
lending  Institutions  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  finance  the  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect. If  the  city  would  abide  by  the  agree- 
ment 

Acoording  to  Mr.  Callender,  all  tbe  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Estimate  bad  been  pri- 
vately Informed  of  the  propoaal  and  had 
expressed  approval. 

Mr.  Callender  pointed  out  that  since  the 
furnished  apartments  planned  In  these 
buildings  would  all  have  had  complete 
kitchen  facilities,  tb^re  would  be  no  need  for 
the  city  to  pay  special  allocations  for  res- 
taurant meals.  At  present  welfare  families 
in  hotel  rooms  without  cooking  facilities  re- 
ceive ^>eclal  allotments  to  eat  In  restau- 
rants, sometimes  exceeding  6300  a  month. 


LorsoAT.  26  AmB  Tasx  61.000  Ctrra — Offi- 
ciAXM  Act  Arm  Matos's  Office  An- 
nounces Latoffs  or  25  Crrr  Psofessionals 

(By  Edward  Bansal) 
Mnyor  Lindsay  and  2S  of  his  top  officials 
agreed   yesterday  to  take  61.000-a-year  pay 
cuts  aa  part  of  the  city's  response  to  Its  cur- 
rent budget  crisis. 

Late  yesterday  afternoon,  tbe  Mayor's  33- 
member  supercablnet.  made  up  of  admln- 
Istrators  and  0(xnmlsBloner8  whose  salaries 
range  from  $35,000  to  642,500  s  year.  In- 
formed the  Mayor  of  their  decision  for  a 
voluntary  pay  cut. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  Mayor,  tbe  two 
Deputy  Mayors  and  the  Mayor's  press  secre- 
tary Joined  In  the  pay-eut  move.  Tbe  two 
Deputy  Mayors.  Richard  R.  Aurlelo  and  Dr. 
Timothy  W.  Oostello,  earn  645.000  a  year 
each.  Thomas  Morgan,  tbe  press  secretary, 
gets  641.000. 

Tbe  Mayor's  salary  Is  set  at  660.000  a  year. 
In  December,  1960,  he  vetoed  a  bill  that 
would  have  raised  his  salary  to  686.000.  Dur- 
ing his  first  four  years  In  office,  the  Mayor 
ttu'ned  back  to  the  city  65.000  of  ills  660,000 
salary. 

Only  an  hour  earlier  further  ways  wtxt 
announced  to  offset  an  anticipated  6300-mlI'- 
llon  deficit  in  the  current  67.7-blIIlon  ex- 
pense budget. 

Tbe  Mayor's  office  announced  ttxat  at  least 
25  i^j  pointed  professional  city  employee 
would  be  laid  off  tn  addition  to  the  pro- 
visional city  employes  whose  dismissal  the 
Mayor  directed  last  week. 

Tbe  pay-cut  Idea  for  those  In  the  top  eche- 
lon was  brought  up  at  a  noon  City  Hall  news 
conference.  Time  and  again  the  Mayor 
stressed  how  "painful"  it  was  for  him  to  use 
"microscopic  and  scalpel-like  care"  In  Job 
reductions. 

Asked  If  he  had  oonsldaed  voluntary  pay 
cuts  for  his  top  aides,  tbe  Mayor  answered : 

"I  think  that  is  a  matter  tbe  Cabinet 
would  want  to  consider  on  its  own  moUon 
and  ttiat  is  up  to  tliein.  Several  have  sug- 
gested It.  Tliey  might  want  to  consider  It. 
That's  a  suggestion  I  will  be  glad  to  listen 
to." 

The  Mayor  refused  at  that  time  to  say  how 
many  of  his  top  aides  bad  volunteered  to 
take  pay  cuts,  nor  would  he  name  them. 

Ui  CUAXDIA  ATOKS  TOOK  CUTS 

Duilog  the  Depression,  officials  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mayor  Florello  H.  La  Ouar- 
dla  took  voluntary  pay  cuts  i>efore  the  Mayor 
resorted  to  mass  layoffs  of  municipal  em- 
ployes to  cope  with  ills  budget  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  latest  layoffs.  Mayor 
Lindsay's  office  announced  a  series  of  Im- 
msdlate  expense  budget  reductions  tn  three 
executive  agencies  and  tbe  Mayor's  office. 
Thla  "[migrammatic  sc&ipeling  "  is  expected 
to  save  6500,000  annually.  It  is  part  of  the 
65-mUllon  in  agency  reductions  ordered  laat 
week  by  tlie  Mayor  to  reduce  the  city's  op- 
erating deficit. 

Tbe  36  profsealooals  to  be  laid  off  were 
aald  to  t>e  In  the  613.000  to  618,000-a-year 
categories.  Appolntsd  to  their  positions, 
these  employes  are  not  protected  by  dvll 
Service. 

The  professionals  are  In  addition  to  600 
provisional  city  employes  ordered  laid  off  last 
week  by  tbe  Mayor.  A  provisional  employe 
becomes  regularly  employed  when  he  passes 
a  Civil  Service  test  and  Is  formally  appointed 
to  the  position.  Tbe  dropping  of  tbe  600  pro-- 
vlslonals  is  expected  to  save  62-million  a 
year. 

One  person  who  was  "terribly  unlm- 
preased"  by  tbe  voluntary  pay  cuts  was  Vic- 
tor Ootbaum,  the  executive  director  of  Dis- 
trict Council  37,  which  re^Hesente  130.000 
city  employes.  Mr.  Ootbaum,  said  the  dty^ 
eoonomlea  would  not  be  effected  "on  tbe 
banks"  of  the  lowpald  workers,  and  he  sug- 
gested that  layoffs  might  start  with  the  May- 
er^ own  patronage  list. 
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ur.  Ootbaum  mm  «ith  tt»  Mayor  for  an 
hour  y«tcrd»7  then  laur  rtporteil  to  lua  m- 
eeutlve  ooundl  that  th«  city  sould  attempt 
to  transfer  some  of  the  lald-off  empioyea  Into 
the  New  York  city  oa-Track  Bettmg  Cor- 
pormtloa.  He  laid,  too,  that  the  Mayor  u- 
sured  him  that  the  uulos  would  be  brought 
In  on  any  future  dlecuaalona  of  employe  lay- 
offa 

AFPODTTa  coaaxcnoN  jimia 
Aa  more  pink  allpa  wec«  oant  out  yesterday 
to  proviilonal  employes,  the  Mayor  an- 
oounced  at  hie  news  conference  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  offlciali  to  the  Department  of 
Correction  and  the  promotion  of  two  of- 
acUala  In  the  department. 

The  Mayor  aald  he  had  made  these  ap- 
polntmenta  to  strengthen  the  department, 
which  waa  rocked  recently  by  riots  In  four 
city  prisons.  When  the  Mayor  directed  a  se- 
lective )ob  freeze  on  Oct.  7,  he  exempted 
bjlh  the  Sanitation  and  Oorrectlon  Depart- 
ments. 

The  two  poets  filled  by  the  Mayor  have 
been  vacant  for  about  a  year.  Benjamin  J. 
Malcolm,  an  assistant  director  In  the  omce 
of  Labor  Relations,  was  named  Htst  deputy 
commlsstoner.  Jock  Blmbaum,  an  eiecutlve 
with  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity. 
was  appointed  assistant  commissioner  for 
administration  and  planning.  Their  com- 
bined salaries  total  $60,440. 

Alfred  J.  MuteU  was  promoted  from  dep- 
uty warden  to  chief  of  operations,  and  Pran- 
ds  R.  Buono  was  promoted  from  warden  of 
the  Men's  Correctional  Center  at  Rlkers  Is- 
land to  the  newly  created  post  of  supervising 
warJen  of  Rlkers  Island. 

Meanwhile.  Peraonnel  Director  Harry  I. 
Bronstem  and  Human  Reaources  Adminis- 
trator Ju!e  Sugarman  said  that  a  central 
referral  ofllce  hod  been  opened  at  the  Per- 
sonnel Department,  MO  Church  Street,  to 
help  gee  prlwte  Jobs  for  *ty  employes  who 
were  laid  off. 

In  the  new  bslt-tlghtenmg  steps  taken 
ywterday.  Deputy  Mayor  Aurello  said  that  the 
Mayorl  office  would  dose  three  Held  omces 
of  tbs  Office  of  Neighborhood  Oovernment 
and  merge  several  other  olBcca. 
The  Office   of   Neighborhood   Oovemme.it 

If^'J??.  "■*  ""*"  *«*"»  T»s*  '^ra,  the 
neighborhood  city  halls,  the  Neighborhood 
Conservation  Bureau.  Operation  Better 
Block  and  the  Neighborhood  Aouon  Pro- 
gram. 

Adjacent  facllttles  of  the  Office  of  Neigh - 
horhood  Ooremment  will  assume  lespon- 
BlDUttlefl  for  those  closed. 

The  fonowtng  are  members  of  the  Mayor's 
23-member  supercablnet: 

Oonstantlne  Sldamon-Krlstoff,  Transpor- 
tation Administrator. 

BIchard  Lowlaohn.  Finance  Administrmtar 

Mrs.  Beanor  Holmes  Nortofi  cbalmun 
Human  Rights  Oommlmlon  ^^' 

Gordon  Chase.  Health  SarrlOM  Adminis- 
trator. 

«,.^SJ2?*  **»»«»c™.   MmUdpfcl   Barvlcw  Ad- 

JoBeph  Wiuianu.  A<tailnlrtrmtor.  Model 
Qty. 

Jule  8ia«annan.  A4mlnirtr»tor.  Human 
EMsoturen  Administration. 

Ken  Patton,  Admin irtrator.  Bconomlo  Dfr- 
vftlopment  Admlnlstradon. 

OwjT^  P  McOrath.  Commladoner  of  Cor- 
rection. 

«tofrt  A.  Walau.  Admlzilstrator.  Houslna 
and  Dweiopment  AtfmtnlatemtJon. 

J.  I^e  RanWn,  Corporation  Connasi. 

Robert  RuaWn.  ConunlMloner  of  EqtobU- 
gatlon. 

Be««  Myeraon  Qnnt,  OonunJjBloner  of 
Cansmner  Affatn. 


Harbert  L.  Baber.  Dtraetor  of  lAbor  B«- 

latlocis. 

Edward  K.  Hamilton,  Budg«t  Director. 

August  Heclucher,  Racreatlon  and  Cultural 
ASaJra  AdznlnlBtrator. 

Simeon  Oolar.  ohalnnan,  city  Houatng 
Authority. 

Harry  I.  BronatBln.  director.  Department 
of  Personnal. 

Patrick  ICnrpby,  Police  Ooaimlasloner. 

OiTT  Acts  To  Ctrr  Smaam  roa  "Fanxa  and 
Excesses" 
(By  Maurice  Carroll) 
A  new  atep  In  the  city's  austerity  cam- 
paign— prefaure  on  agency  beads  to  "expoae 
Bome  frlllfl  and  aome  excesaea" — waa  pledged 
ye«t«rday    by    Deputy    Mayor    Richard    R. 
Aurelto- 

The  administration  made  public  a  memo- 
randum to  Mayor  Lindsay's  Kup«r-«ablnet 
requlrUtg  that  reports  on  poaslble  aavinga 
be  made  to  a  new  productivity  panel  conslat- 
ing  of  Mr.  AureUo,  Deputy  Mayor  Timothy  W. 
Costello  and  Budget  Director  Edward  K. 
Hamilton. 

Then  Mf .  AxireUo,  altUng  In  hla  office  next 
door  to  the  Mayor's,  explained  *>>*#;  an 
agency -by-agency  review  of  programs  that 
could  be  curbed  during  "this  period  of  aus- 
terity" had  already  started. 

Steps  that  have  already  been  scrutlnlEed. 
he  said.  Included  the  following: 

A  study  showing  that  It  would  be  cheaper 
to  atop  the  "graveyard"  shift  on  the  Staten 
Island  ferry  and  to  carry  that  handful  of 
paaaengers  by  taxlcab  over  the  Verranxano 
bridge  during  the  early  morning  hours. 

A  review  of  newsletters  published  by  one 
unnamed  city  agency.  "They  aerve  a  purpose 
but  It  Is  a  question  whether  we  really  need 
them  now,"  he  said. 

Testerday'8  waa  the  fourth  movement  In 
what  znany  persona  familiar  with  the  dty'a 
finances  agree  la  an  orchestrated  economic 
lament.  It  begrn  early  in  the  wvek  with 
Mayor  Llndaay's  annoimcement  that,  because 
of  an  anticipated  deficit  of  some  •SOO-mlllion 
In  the  r7.7-bmion  city  budget  tor  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  500  provlaional  employes 
w«re  to  be  dismissed. 

Then  ths  city's  Budget  Dlnctor  warned 
of  possible  new  taxea  to  be  Imposed  this  year. 
Then  the  Mayor  gave  a  speech  suggesting 
that  New  York  was  one  sufferer  In  a  counu7- 
wlde  epidemic  In  which  municipal  govem- 
menta  are  being  squeezed  by  the  national 
economic  turndown. 

The  memorandum  from  M>.  Anr«dlo  to  the 
super-cabinet  requires  a  "productivity  re- 
view to  be  completed  by  Dec.  18"  by  each 
agency  head.  It  alao  requires  submlaalon  of 
a  prellmlhary  outline  of  poaslble  money-sav- 
ing steps  by  Dec.  4. 

"The  Mayor  spedflcally  asked  us  to  finish 
this  by  the  first  of  the  year,"  said  Mr.  Aurello. 
who  was  sitting  In  Ms  shtrtsleevw.  behind 
hla  wide  papercovered  desk  at  City  Rail 

"We're  going  to  press  them."  he  said  of 
ttie  agency  head.?.  "We're  looking  for  poaslble 
consolidation  of  aenrtcea.  for  overlapping,  for 
frilla,  for  aome  built-in  bureaucratic  pro- 
cedures that  have  been  kind  of  historic  but 
that  no  one  has  ever  taken  a  long  look  at 
to  see  If  time  and  tertinology  have  made 
obsolete." 

Ur.  Anr^o  aald  be  did  not  know  how 
much  money  the  review  might  be  able  to  save 
toward  the  goal  of  eliminating  the  antld- 
psCed  «300-mnihxi  deficit. 

It  waa  likely.  Mr.  Aurello  aald.  that  there 
would  be  more  layoffs. 

The  initial  SOD  who  wUl  fsk  pink  slips 
later  this  week  are  among  ifi.ooo  provisional 
emptoyess.  those  without  Civil  Servlcs  status 
or  union  protection,  among  the  370.000  on 
the  municipal  payrolls. 

Mr.  AureUo  talked  also  about  one  of  the 
two  major  elements  that  would  determine 
tb«  actual  slu  of  the  deficit  that  might  oon- 
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front  the  city  when  Its  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30 — the  nogotlatlona  now  under  wav 
with  major  municipal  unions. 

Labor  contracu  covering  policemen,  fire- 
men, sanitation  men  and  many  clerical  woolc- 
ers  expire  Deo.  31. 

The  other  imponderable  in  the  budget 
picture  is  the  financial  Impact  of  decisions 
on  state  aid  to  be  made  In  the  next  session 
of  the  Legislature. 

Many  political  and  fiscal  experts  are  agreed 
that  the  current  austerity  campaign  com- 
Wiifls  both  a  real  concern  over  an  unan- 
ticipated economic  squeeze  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  propaganda.  The  propaganda 
Is  designed  to  persuade  Albany  to  be  kinder 
than  tuual  In  coming  up  with  money  and 
to  lower  expectation."  of  labor's  rank  and  file 
BO  that  they  will  be  more  likely  to  accept 
whatever  settlements  their  leaders  come  back 
with. 

The  economic  downturn  that  la  cutting 
inonme  Ux  reeelpte  below  estimates  and 
swelling  welfare  rolls  above  estimates  has 
been  aggravated.  Mr.  Aurello  noted,  by  three 
areas  In  which  the  financial  packsge  that 
Mayor  Lindsay  brought  back  from  Albany 
this  year  had  failed  to  meet  forecasts. 

He  said  that  the  city's  share  of  lottery 
receipts  was  lower  than  the  •as-mlllion  that 
bad  been  anticipated,  that  the  off-track  bet- 
ting program  that  was  budgeted  to  bring  In 
•fiO'milllon  would  be  lucky  if  It  broke  even 
this  year,  and  that  the  state  bad  not  moved 
yet  on  an  agreement  to  collect  the  dty'a 
Income  taxes,  an  administrative  shift  that 
had  been  calculated  to  save  the  elty  some 
SlO-mllllon. 

RCPOBT  PiNDa  CITT  LOW  OH  FlMAWCCS— Sbes 
tiMXD  TO*  EomVALKNT  OF  MaJOB  NsW  TaX 
A    TXA8 

Even  If  the  city  goremment  undertakes  no 
new  programs,  it  mu  have  to  ratae  the  equlv- 
alent  of  a  major  new  tax  every  year  In  the 
rnreseeabie  future,  according  to  a  book  that 
went  Into  circulation  yesterday. 

Tha  book,  "Agenda  for  a  city:  Issues  Con- 
fronting New  York."  aays  buUt-in  locreaeea  In 
the  normal  cost  of  running  the  city  will  re- 
quire that  much  new  revenue  every  year. 

The  718-page  volume,  contal?;lng  chapter* 
and  commentary  by  33  leaderr,  in  public  ad- 
mlnlstralion  and  government,  waa  commis- 
sioned by  the  Znatttute  of  Publto  Administra- 
tion under  a  grant  from  the  Ford  Potroda- 
tlon. 

Tha  book,  edited  by  Dr.  Lyle  C.  Pitch,  presi- 
dent of  the  institute,  and  Annmarle  Walsh, 
senior  ataff  member,  waa  ordered  In  the 
spring  of  1969  in  the  expectation  that  there 
might  be  a  ohai^e  of  administration  In  the 
city  on  Jan.  1,  1970. 

With  the  re-election  of  Mayor  Lindsay, 
this  change  did  not  occur  but  the  Undsa; 
admlnlstratlou  drew  on  the  findings  earlier 
this  year  In  putting  togsthsr  Its  budget, 
crrr  pasasusBs  cnm 
In  wrltiDg  how  the  city,  in  effect,  has  to 
come  up  with  a  new  tax  a  year  or  Its  equiva- 
lent. Dr.  Richard  Natsar,  dean  of  the  aradu- 
ate  School  of  Public  Administration  of  New 
York  University,  told  of  forces  and  presaur«s 
that  feed  the  insistent  demand  for  new  rev- 
enues. 

Some  are  expenses  mandated  by  the  Legis- 
lature, Buch  as  pension  improvements.  Others 
are  automatic  raises  in  wage  contracts  al- 
ready negotiated  or  forthcoming.  Welfare 
costs  stimulate  other  increaaes. 

"lu  nearly  every  year  during  the  nlne- 
teen-alxtles,  the  nomlnsl  btidgetary  balance 
required  by  law."  Dr.  Netser  wrote,  "has  ne- 
cessitated one  or  a  combination  of  changes 
In  statutory  provisions,  such  aa  Increaaas  In 
the  rates  of  exlsUng  city  taxes,  the  adoption 
of  new  city  tax««,  revlslona  In  state  aid  for- 
mulas, or  simply  temporary  borrowing  and 
raids  on  reserves. 
**Buib  such  aeeton  tavotrei  the  eipeniil- 
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ton  of  political  bargaining  power  and.  In 
the  case  of  city  tax  increasaa.  the  using  up 
of  another  slice  of  Umlted  tax-paying  capac- 
ity, thua  making  the  resolution  of  the  fol- 
lowing year's  budgetary  problem  that  much 
harder." 

NO  axwASDa  asr  vr 

Dr.  Pitch  and  almost  a  score  of  the  authors 
of  the  book  discussed  it  yesterday  at  a  news 
oonferenoe  at  the  Institute,  36  Waat  44th 
Street,  and  stressed  there  were  a  number  of 
oommon  threads  that  ran  through  the 
studies. 

One  was  that  there  was  not  s  step-up  in 
productlTlty  In  virtually  any  area  of  dty 
government,  matching  the  extent  of  pay  In- 
crease being  given,  either  by  law  or  by  nst<>- 
tlated  contract. 

It  was  emphasised  that  "ttxt  system"  waa 
to  blame  for  this,  rather  than  the  workers  or 
the  unions. 

Another  waa  that  many  of  the  problems 
confronting  the  city  also  aflUet  other  large 
dues  and.  ai  Dr.  Pitch,  a  former  City  Ad- 
ministrator put  It,  New  York  Clty'a  govern- 
ment "la  certainly  no  worse,  and  Is  probably 
somewhat  better,  than  the  governments  of 
other  large  dtlee." 

Among  the  proposals  set  forth  in  the 
volume  la  one  by  Oavld  B.  Berts,  senior  part- 
ner in  McKlnsey  Sc  Co.,  management  oon- 
sultanta,  and  Adam  Wallnsky,  Democratic 
candidate  for  Attorney  General  In  this  year's 
election,  calling  for  a  new  reorganisation  of 
city  departments. 

They  proposed  that,  rather  than  keeping 
the  number  of  superagenclea  at  10.  wliieh 
was  set  by  Mayor  Lindsay  In  a  first-term  re- 
duction of  agencies  reporting  to  him,  that 
the  number  be  slashed  to  four,  each  headad 
by  a  deputy  mayor. 

Another  of  their  proposals,  intendsd  to  af- 
fect decentralization  of  services,  would  set  up 
community  organisation,  possibly  conform- 
ing to  present  Olty  Council  districts,  to  han- 
dle planning,  policy -maklzig,  and  even  ad- 
ministration. .  .  . 

MSTOa    AND    QOTUMOB   SKSK    tJB.    PUKDS    TO 

AvxBT  Caisss — LorDSAT  CrxxB  "CsnwcH" 
<By  Martin  Tolchln) 

Mayor  Lindsay  called  yssterday  upon  the 
Pederal  Oovernment  to  provide  "emergency 
relief"  to  ease  the  budget  crisis  that  he  said 
aflllcted  many  of  the  nation's  largest  cities. 

As  the  Mayor  described  the  affliction,  it 
looked  like  an  epidemic,  although  he  did  not 
use  that  word.  He  characterised  as  "vital"  a 
'•minimum  agenda"  that  Included  massive 
Psderal  revenue  sharing  and  reconsideration 
of  federally  imposed  wage  and  price  controls. 

"Not  slnoe  the  Deprsaslon  have  the  goals 
of  states  and  localities  been  so  readily 
sununed  up  In  one  a-ord:  Survival,"  Mr. 
Lindsay  told  a  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittees for  Economic  Development  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Houi. 

"Trapped  between  rising  expenditures  and 
Bhortfalllng  revenues,  governments  from 
coast  to  coast  face  the  unique  poeefbUlty  of 
bankruptcy,"  the  Mayor  said.  "Not  a  bank- 
ruptcy of  credit,  but  of  capacity." 

Mr.  Lindsay  recited  a  litany  of  woes  en- 
dured by  other  major  cltlee  ■flrtiose  troubles, 
he  aald,  had  far  surpassed  New  York's.  Mr. 
Lindsay  directed  the  layoff  of  600  provisional 
civil  servants  lost  Tuesday  and  cut  »15-mll- 
llon  from  city  programs,  stopped  merit  In- 
creases, tightened  productivity  controls  and 
threatened  new  taxes  to  help  close  a  pro- 
jected •aoO-mllUon  to  tSOO-mlllkm  budget 

"Tet.  with  all  our  dUEleultlss,  New  York 
City  has  had  relatively  lass  trouble  than 
most."  the  Mayor  said. 

Re  warned,  however,  that  "this  Is  not  the 
and"  and  added:  "I  frankly  do  not  know  the 
extent  to  which  the  quality  of  urban  life 
wni  be  damaged  by  these  necessary  meaa- 


The  Mayor  said  that  other  major  cities 
Lhat  had  been  caught  In  a  budget  squaexs 
Included   the  following: 

Detroit,  which  has  Laid  off  "hundreds  of 
public  employees  pending  the  pasasge  of  a 
new  utilities  tax." 

Cleveland,  where  Mayor  Carl  Stokes  laid 
off  S.300  of  the  city's  13,000  employes,  closed 
Che  police  academy,  dlamlssed  the  current 
^laaa  of  cadsts.  and  stopped  tearing  down 
condemned  buildings  because  "It  lacks  the 
money  even  to  destroy,  let  alone  to  build.'' 

Washington,  where  Mayor  Walter  Wash- 
ington has  laid  off  1.000  employes,  stopped 
financing  l.i  million  textbooks,  and  elimi- 
nated 2.400  alota  In  the  pre  kindergarten  pro- 
gram. 

Newark,  where  Mayor  Kenneth  S.  Olbson 
has  announced  that  the  public  schools  sim- 
ply may  not  reopen  after  the  Chriatmaa  holi- 
days. 

Pittsburgh,  where  Mayor  Peter  Plaherty 
has  warned  of  the  poaslble  closing  of  Olty 
Hall  for  two  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  year  to 
save  S2-mllllon.  The  alternaUve  la  to  per- 
suade city  employes  to  take  one  payless  day 
a  week,  for  ten  weeks. 

"The  crunch  has  coma  for  millions  of 
Americans  In  the  private  sector."  Mr.  Lind- 
say said.  "This  fall.  It  has  come  In  the  public 
sector." 

The  Mayor  &ald  that,  in  the  past,  the  cities 
could  increase  their  services  each  year  be- 
cause of  increased  revenues  from  "sustained 
economic  growth,  imaginative  new  tax  poli- 
cies and  outside  help." 

This  situation  prevailed  uutU  1970.  Mr. 
Undsay  said. 

"In  1970.  survival  U  the  issue  because 
there  Is  no  real  growth  in  the  economy — 
there  are  few  new  taxes  to  levy — and  Federal 
and  state  aid  Is  levelling  off  as  economic  con- 
ditions take  their  terrible  toll  on  all  govern- 
ments." he  asserted. 

"And  survival  U  also  the  Issue,  because  In- 
flation has  transformed  rising  costs  Into  run- 
away costs,  while  unemployment  swells  wel- 
fare rolls." 

Mr.  Lindsay  s&ld  that  budget  cutting  was 
■severely  limited  by  law." 

"Welfare,  debt  service  and  pension  bene- 
fits— three  Items  the  city  legally  cannot  con- 
trol— and  municipal  salaries  account  for  S3 
per  cent  of  our  expense  budget."  the  Mayor 
said.  "As  In  business,  when  the  crunch 
comes,  the  only  Immediate  way  to  save 
money  la  to  fire  people." 

Although  Mr.  Lindsay  disclaimed  any  con- 
trol over  pensions,  the  Lindsay  admlnlatra- 
Uon  has  been  generoua  In  negotiating 
pensions  with  municipal  unions.  Por  exam- 
ple, policemen  now  retire  on  half  pay  after 
20  years.  Instead  of  24  years,  as  a  result  of  a 
contract  negotiated  by  the  Lindsay  admln- 
Uitration. 

The  total  amount  of  city  pensions  ha£ 
Increased  since  from  ^43-mllllon  to  gfilg- 
mllUon.  This  has  been  attributed  partly  to 
salary  Increase  on  which  pensions  are  based 
and  partly  te  Increases  In  pension  rights 
and  the  rate  paid  by  the  dty. 

"If  we  cannot  move  forward  In  the  cltlsa, 
we  will  move  backward  In  America,"  Mr. 
Lindsay  said.  "If  we  fall  now  the  costs  will 
far  outweigh  today's  financial  deficits.  They 
win  tM  msasured  in  deapalr.  In  hatred.  In 
bitterness  and  in  strife." 

Matok  AMD  Oovxajfoa  Saxx  U.S.  Pums  To 
AvatT  Caisss — State  Looks  to  Oongssss 

(By  WUUam  B.  ParreU) 
AisBaMT,  NoTUOxm  19 — Oovamor  Books- 
feller.  In  a  grim  assessment  of  the  state's  fis- 
cal condition,  said  today  that  the  members 
cf  the  Democratic -control  led  New  York  Con- 
gressloiml  delegation  were  "the  only  ones  who 
have  the  capacity  to  take  the  kind  of  action 
on  a  scale  that  will  save  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State  from  destruction."  • 

In  a  brief  interview  aboard  hla  plane  ss 
he  headed  hers  from  New  York  to  meet  with 


the  State  Board  of  Begenta,  Mr.  Rockefeller 
used  the  strongoat  language  be  has  so  far 
to  describe  what  he  sees  as  a  compelling  need 
for  large  dosee  of  Federal  funds  to  carry  on 
Btau  services. 

"I  can't  leU  you  how  scrtous  I  think  the 
situation  is,"  Mr.  Rockefeller  aald  frequent- 
ly punctuating  hU  commenta  with  floirer 
JalM.  "We're  talking  about  the  survival  ot  a 
viable  state  and  city  structure  and  that's 
going  to  depend  on  effective  action  now  in 
Congress." 

That,  he  aald,  wo*  tie  gist  of  the  messaoe 
he  will  deliver  to  the  New  York  Coagnsslon- 
^  delegauon.  the  largest  m  Congitas— 41 
Representauves  and  two  Senator*— when  he 
maevs  with  its  membera  in  Washington  oo 
Monday  evening.  At  present  the  Houae  of 
Representatives  has  36  Democrata  and  16 
Republicans.  Next  year  the  breakdown  wlU 
oe  34  Democrats  and  17  Republicans 

Orielnally  the  meeting  was  scheduled  to  be 
HlVii'^f  ^'^'^'^y  mormng  at  the  3t.  Regis 
Hotel  in  New  York  City.  However,  it^ 
changed  to  6  P.M.  at  the  Madison  BoCel  in 
Washington  because  the  "lame  duck"  session 
or  Congress  is  expected  to  be  voting  on  legls. 
latlon  that  day.  ^^ 

Over  the  last  few  years.  Mr.  BocketeUer  has 
repeatedly  cauuoned  that  the  state.  If  It  mn 
to  continue  to  attract  and  retain  business 
and  Industry  necessary  for  a  taealthy  aeon- 
omy.  waa  noarlng  the  UmlU  of  It*  tanna 
powers.  .•iunt 

■I  was  trying  to  warn  people  about  what 
was  coming.^  he  said.  -Wow  It's  here.  The 
crlslB  Is  here." 

Since  Us  election  to  a  fourth  term,  the 
Governor  has  intensified  his  demands  that 
the  Pederal  Government  funnel  back  to  the 
sute  more  of  the  money  it  takes  from  It  In 

And  the  demands  ate  expected  to  Incraase 
■tUl  more  as  Mr.  RoekefeUer  and  his  staff 
faced  with  a  very  strong  possibility  of  hav- 
ir*g  to  increase  state  taxes,  formulate  a  legis- 
lative program  and  a  state  budget  that  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Legislature  In  late  Janu- 
ary and  early  Fybruary. 

The  present  state  budget  Is  about  97.3- 
bmion.  Sources  here  report  that  the  budget 
for  the  1971-72  fiscal  year,  beginning  AprU  1 
wlU  be  about  M-bUllon. 

GETS    aS.S-BXUJON    SACK 

Only  yesterday,  after  a  two-hour  meeting 

with  President  Nixon,  the  Oovemcv  tdd 
Washington  newsmen  that  New  York  needed 
an  increase  of  »600-mllllQn  to  •l-bUUon  In 
Federal  aid  Just  "to  hold  the  line  at  pmsnt 
levels  of  acUvlty." 

The  state,  he  aald,  presently  sends  fag  fr- 
bUllon  In  taxes  to  Washington  while  receiv- 
ing only  g3.fi-bllllon  in  return. 

It  is  considered  unlikely  that  Congress, 
faced  with  Pederal  budget  imbalanoes  thla 
year,  will  do  miuch  to  aid  hanl-preBsed  state- 
houses. 

Asked  about  this  today.  Mr.  Bookafellflr 
said: 

"I  can't  accept  what  you're  saying. 

"Those  Congreasmen  are  our  representa- 
tives and  they're  where  the  money  is.  If  they 
haven't  got  the  nx>ney.  they've  got  to  get  the 
money.  There  Isn't  any  other  chance.  New 
York  State  can't  produoo  the  money  without 
destroying  New  York  City  or  the  state. 

"I'm  not  going  to  be  preeumptnous  and  teU 
Congress  how  to  do  It."  the  Governor  aald 

Then  with  a  tinge  of  bitterness  he  added : 

"They  are  voting  on  theee  big  pork  barrel 
deala  for  statea  In  the  South  and  the  West. 
dredging  operatlona  and  ao  forth — well,  we've 
got  a  survival  problem  here.  We're  right  up 
against  the  wall." 

The  Governor's  grim  mood  appanntly  car- 
ried over  to  hia  meeting  with  the  Begenta. 
who  an  requesting  g3.7-bl]Uon  for  stats  ed- 
ucation—an increase  of  gSSS-mtlflon  over 
present  financing. 

After  ths  two-hour  msettng  at  the  State 
Ch47ttol,  OhaoeeUnr  Joeeph  W.  MbOorem  told 
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newsmen  that  the  B«genta  Had  received  "do 
ancourmgament"  about  propoaed  increaaM  la 
•ducatlon  !^>endlng. 

Tlie  Oovemor  "wm  trying  to  tell  us  that 
tbe  state  dollar  la  golog  to  be  very  much  In 
short  lupply."  Mr.  McOovam  said. 

Ths  Ctnr  or  Niw  Yoek, 

Omcs  or  THS  Matos, 
New  York.  N.Y.,  September  19. 1970. 

HOD.   RlOBASS   M.   MXXON, 

President  0/  the  United  States, 
The  White  House, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Dkae  Ma  PtssaiDsn:  Betvoen  October  la 
and  34  of  this  year,  the  United  Nations  will 
oelebrate  ttc  2Sth  AnnlTsrsary.  New  York 
City  Is  proud  to  serve  as  host  city  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  we  look  forward  to  this 
ln^>o^tanb  national  and  International  event. 

The  anniversary  celebration,  will  bring  to 
New  Tork  City  numerous  heads  ot  State 
trom  across  the  world.  This  poses  a  serious 
problem  oi  security  for  the  City  and  for  the 
federal  govemment. 

After  deialled  analysis,  the  New  Tork  Olty 
Police  Departme&t  has  advised  me  that  It 
expects  to  commit  more  than  3.500  police 
man-days  to  security  for  this  event,  at  a  oost 
to  the  City  government  of  alnuMt  H  million. 
Should  any  special  situations  arise,  these 
ODsts  will,  of  course,  be  exceeded. 

Providing  adequate  security  for  this  major 
world  event  should  be  a  responsibility  of  our 
national  govemment.  I  know  that  the  Con- 
gress has  approved  your  request  for  tl.6  mil- 
lion for  federal  expenditures  for  security  at 
the  anniversary.  Even  with  these  additional 
funds,  federal  ot&clals  have  advised  our  po- 
lice that  only  several  hundred  federal  agents 
vlU  be  assigned.  Since  the  federal  govem- 
ment does  noL  have  suiHolent  personnel  to 
provide  all  neoessary  manpower,  I  believe 
that  the  federal  government  should  compen- 
sate the  City  for  the  cost  of  safeguarding 
this  event.  I  therefore  urge  you  to  either 
submit  an  additional  request  to  the  Congress 
to  compensate  the  City  government  or  to 
provide  thesfc  monies  from  Executive  oontin- 
gency  funds.  >, 

The  federal  goremment  has  Increasingly 
recognised  its  obligation  to  local  govern- 
ments In  such  instances.  Th«  new  Executive 
Protective  Service,  established  by  Congress 
earlier  this  year,  is  a  step  In  the  right  direc- 
tion but  the  present  manpower  level  cannot 
handle  this  significant  event.  The  Justice 
Department  has  granted  SIOCOOO  of  federal 
crime  control  funds  to  tbe  San  Clemente, 
California  Police  Department  because  of  the 
probiems  creatfKl  by  the  location  of  the 
Western  White  House. 

New  Tork  City  hosts  cloee  to  300  embassies 
and  consulates  at  a  ooet  to  the  City  of  %1 
oUUlOD  a  year  for  police  protection  without 
any  federal  reimbursement.  In  IQOO.  in  addi- 
tion to  these  ongoing  costs,  the  City  ^ent 
some  ^3  million  for  security  at  the  15th  An- 
niversary of  the  United  Nations.  Hie  federal 
govemment   failed   to   reimburse   those  ex- 


We  are  prepared  this  year  to  take  erery 
necessary  step  to  uifeguard  this  importaat 
event.  But  we  think  ir  only  fair  that  tbe  tax- 
payers of  our  City  not  be  forced  to  stn^le- 
handedly  bear  the  expense  of  this  national 
and  international  event. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  provide  additional 
Information  that  you  may  require. 
Slnoerely. 

JoaH  V.  IdNDOST.  Mayor. 

OmcM  or  MANAcncxirT  ako  Bitdgxt, 

Washington.  D.C.,  Septemi>er  23. 1970. 
Mr.  Absahak  D.  Bkamx. 

ComptToUer,  The  City  0}  New  Tork  Municipal 
Building.  Neio  York.  ft.T. 
Dkas  Ms.  Bxahs:  This  Is  In  furthv  reply 
to  your  letter  of  July  33  to  ttie  President  In 
which  you  request  that  the  City  of  New  Tork 
be  retmbxirsed  for  the  costs  of  police  protec- 
Uoo  and  tbe  loss  of  real  estate  taxes  restat- 


ing from  the  presence  of  tbe  United  Nations 
and  ofOclal  representatives  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments. 

Based  on  long-standing  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments among  sovereign  nations,  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  that 
official  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments In  United  States  municipalities  be 
provided  police  protection  and  be  exempt 
from  real  estaU  taxes.  Tbe  Federal  govern- 
ment does  not  reimburse  municipalities  for 
these  benefits  accorded  foreign  governments. 
It  la  generally  understood  that  municipali- 
ties gain  major  advantage  from  the  presence 
of  official  foreign  representatives. 

New  Twk  city  in  particular  benefits  from 
Its  hostsblp  of  the  United  Nations  bead- 
quarters  and  official  foreign  representatives. 
As  often  observed,  the  presence  of  tbe  United 
Nations  has  made  New  York  City  the  "capi- 
tal of  the  world."  This  fu-estlge  has  not  re- 
mained altogether  intangible. 

Over  the  years,  a  substantial  amount  of 
money  has  Sowed  Into  the  economy  of  New 
York  City  as  a  direct  result  of  tbe  presence 
of  the  United  Nation*.  Approximately  5,000 
persona  are  employed  In  New  York  City  by 
the  various  United  Nations  bodiss,  with  an 
annual  payroll  In  excess  of  $00  million.  Ad- 
ditional major  sums  are  spent  in  the  City  by 
these  bodies  for  rent,  supplies,  utilities, 
transportation,  etc.  Added  to  the  direct  ex- 
penditures of  the  United  Nations  bodies  and 
lu  staff  members  are  those  of  the  foreign 
missions  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  over 
5.000  employees  and  dependenU  associated 
with  them.  Furthermore,  over  100  confer- 
ences, many  lasting  for  extended  periods  oi 
time,  are  held  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters each  year,  drswlng  additional  r^- 
resentatlves  from  all  over  the  world. 

Plnanclal  gain  lo  the  City  also  resulu  from 
the  expenditures  of  those  attracted  to  the 
United  Nations  on  a  non-official  basis.  Tor 
example,  the  presence  of  Journalists  cover- 
ing United  Nations  and  related  activities, 
many  on  permanent  assignment,  Is  a  source 
of  profit  for  the  City.  Over  160  non-govern- 
mental organizations  maintain  permanent 
representatives  In  the  City,  and  send  many 
more  on  a  temporary  basis,  for  bualnese  with 
United  Nations  bodies.  Purthermore.  over  tbe 
past  five  years,  in  excess  of  one  million  tour- 
ists have  visited  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters annually,  indicating  that  It  Is  a 
major  attraction  drawing  tourists  to  New 
York  City. 

Moreover,  property  values  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  United  Nations  headquarters  district 
have  rl&en  significantly  due  to  the  preeence 
of  the  United  Nations.  This  has  produced 
increased  revenue  for  the  City,  although  It 
would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount 
with  precision. 

These  facts  Indicate  that  the  economic 
benefits — and  Indirectly  tbe  tax  revenues — 
resulting  from  the  presence  of  the  United 
Nations  and  official  representatives  of  for- 
eign governments  In  New  York  are  substan- 
tial. A  study  published  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution has  concluded  that,  while  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  make  completely  accurate  calcula- 
tions, the  City  probably  breaks  even  in  terms 
or  receipts  snd  expenditures. 

Over  the  years.  New  York  City  has  recog- 
nized the  benefits  arising  from  Its  hostsblp 
of  the  United  Nations.  Indeed,  the  Olty  urg- 
ently sought  the  United  Nations  headquar- 
ters and  the  considerable  economic  and  pres- 
tlgeous  benefits  that  were  expected  to  flow 
from  It.  The  City's  continued  Interest  In  as- 
suring the  accrual  or  these  benefits  Is  demon- 
strated by  lU  plans  to  moke  available  the 
land  and  a  130  million  contribution  toward 
an  expansion  of  the  present  headquarters 
f&clllUes. 

Not  directly  r3lated  to  tbe  United  Nations 
presence,  an  additional  Important  element 
or  official  foreign  representation  In  the  City 
Is  the  consular  corps,  tbe  largest  In  any 
American  municipality.  This  provides  busi- 


nessmen and  the  general  public  of  the  Otty 
with  ready  access  to  their  valuable  servlo«, 
enhancing  considerably  New  York's  role  u 
the  major  trading  and  transportation  center 
of  tbe  United  SUtes. 

In  view  of  the  points  cited  above,  1  ftntl 

no  bosu  for  including  in  the  1073  Federal 

budget  a  request  for  a  reimbursement  to  the 

City  of  New  Tork  as  proposed  In  your  letter. 

Sincerely, 

jASPxa  w.  WxiNBVXGca. 

Acting  Director. 

Tax  Crrr  or  NSw  Tosk, 

OwruM  or  rax  Matca, 

October  29, 1970. 
Mr.  BKNJAMor  8.  Rosxkthal. 
Eighth  District.  'New  York, 
Cannon,  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Ma.  Roskmtkal:  I  appreciate  your 
sendUtg  me  a  draft  ot  the  bill  you  have  pre- 
pared to  seek  reimbursement  for  expeixses 
related  to  tbe  Twenty-Flftb  General  Assem- 
bly Session  of  the  United  Nations.  I  agree 
that  an  effort  should  be  made  In  this  area 
and  would  be  most  pleased  to  support  the  In- 
troduction of  your  hill  in  January. 

In  addition,  considering  the  current  budget 
crisis  facing  tbe  City,  your  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  United  Nations  expansion  bill 
would  be  most  helpful  to  the  City. 

Again,  whatever  we  can  do  to  assist  you  on 
this  endeavor,  please  let  us  know. 
Sincerely, 

John  V.  Lxhtxnut,  Mayor. 

Crrr  or  New  Tobk, 

Ornca  or  tbx  Couptbollxs, 

New  York..  N.Y..  September  2S.  1970. 

Mr.  CABPSS  W.  WxZlfBEKOXft, 
Acting   Director.  Office  0/   Management  and 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAa  Ma.  WxiNBXBcxa:  The  Federal  Oov- 
ernment's  refusal  to  reimburse  New  Tork 
City  for  UJ^^. -related  expenses  Is  unfair  to 
nearly  eight  million  taxpayers. 

When,  on  behalf  of  the  City,  I  asked  the 
President  in  July  for  such  reimbursement.  I 
noted  that  New  York  City  resldente  were 
being  forced  to  pay  tT.B  million  a  year  for 
extraordinary  police  expenditures  and  losses 
In  reel  estate  taxes. 

The  •7.3  million  Is.  In  all  Justice,  a  na- 
tional obligation. 

The  Federal  Govemment  claims,  through 
your  September  33rd  letter  to  me.  that  the 
presence  of  the  UJ«.  benefits  the  City  eco- 
nomically. This  claim  mlBses  the  point. 

ir  we  were  to  accept  that  reasoning,  the 
City  would  have  to  stop  taxing  all  of  tbe 
other  tourist  attractions,  on  grotmds  that 
tbey  bring  millions  of  Americans  and  for- 
eigners every  year  into  the  City,  and  thus, 
benefit  the  City  eoonomlcaUy. 

I'm  sure  you  will  agree  that  It  would  be 
far-fetched  to  suggest  that  RockefeUer  Cen- 
ter, the  Empire  State  Building,  our  enter- 
Ulnment  centers,  etc..  should  be  given  spe- 
cial treatment  because  they  happen  to  be 
tourist  attractions. 

Again,  using  the  same  reasoning,  are  you 
not  In  effect  saying  that  ths  cost  of  services 
to  embassies  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  be  borne  only  by  tbe  residents  of 
Washington.  D.C? 

So  far  as  tourism  is  concerned,  I  am  sure 
that  most  people  visit  tbe  UJ7.  as  an  In- 
cidental side  trip  when  tbey  oome  to  New 
York.  For  most  people,  tbe  U.N.  is  not  thelr 
maln  reason  for  visiting  New  Tork. 

Z  cannot  agree  with  your  observation  tbat 
the  presence  of  the  UJ«.  has  mads  New  Tork 
City  the  "caplUl  of  tbe  world".  New  Tork 
City  was  the  "capital  of  the  world"  long  be- 
fore the  League  of  Natlona  was  In  Geneva 
and  much  longer  before  the  U.N.  was  at  Lake 
Success.  In  fact,  the  U.N.  setled  here  In  the 
New  Tork  City  precisely  because  it  was  (and 
stui  Is)   tbe  capital  of  the  world. 
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Neveztbelus,  ttu  r«&l  boet  to  tbe  UJ4.  Is 
not  the  Clt;  of  New  York,  but  tbe  Federal 
Government,  Therefore,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  assume  tbe  responsibility  of 
protecting  foreign  dignitaries  and  relmburs- 
IDg  the  City  (or  real  estate  tax  losses. 

We  want  tbe  U.N.  here;  It  belongs  here 
In  the  capital  of  tbe  world.  The  City  spent 
many  millions  of  dollars  of  public  funds 
preparing  the  U.N.  site,  and  we  are  commit- 
ting additional  millions  towards  lu  expan- 
sion. This  we  consider  an  adequate  contribu- 
tion. Anything  beyond  this  Is  unjust. 

1  ask  you  to  reconsider  this  matter. 
Very  truly  yoiuv, 

AsasSAM  D.  Beamk. 

Comptroller. 

Mr.  FASCELIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
IIM. 

At  tbe  start,  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  and  subcommittee  chairman  (Mr. 
Oai-lagher)  for  the  outstanding  work 
which  he  has  done  during  the  past  year 
in  directing  our  subcommittee's  study  of 
the  United  Nations,  in  bringing  out  an 
excellent  report  on  the  25th  anniversary 
of  that  organization,  and  In  managing 
the  legislation  presently  before  us. 

As  a  former  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  International  Organiza- 
tions and  Movements,  and  former  V.8. 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations.  I  can 
fully  appreciate  the  reasons  which  move 
him  to  urge  early  approval  of  this 
measure. 

I  would  like  to  Join  with  him  in  mak- 
ing that  recommendation  to  the  House. 
For  I  believe  that  the  need  for  expand- 
ing the  headquarters  of  the  United  Na- 
tions in  New  York  City — which  project 
cannot  really  move  ahead  without  U.S. 
participation  and  support — Is  most 
urgent. 

It  is  urgent  because  the  UJ4.  long  ago 
outlived  Its  present  facilities  and  unless 
that  situation  is  remedied,  developments 
are  likely  to  occur  which  may  prove  ex- 
pensive both  to  the  Organization  and  to 
the  United  States  as  one  of  its  most 
prominent  and  active  members. 

When  originally  designed  in  the  late 
forties,  the  present  Secretariat  office 
building  was  meant  to  accommodate  a 
staff  to  service  a  membership  of  up  to 
70  nations.  As  of  this  year  U.N.  member- 
ship totals  127  countries.  In  Just  20  years 
the  staff  servicing  UJ4.  Headquarters 
has  grown  from  2,900  persons — In  1950 — 
to  about  4,900  today.  Since  1965,  outside 
ofBce  space  has  been  rented  to  accom- 
modate the  overflow.  Rental  fees  now  ran 
to  $2  million  annually  and  are  rising.  The 
original  architects  of  the  building  have 
prepared  a  plan,  which  the  UJ*.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  has  approved,  to  expand 
present  facilities  at  a  cost  of  $80  million. 
But  work  cannot  begin  unless  this  body 
approves  the  grant  requested  by  the 
President  in  his  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1971. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  do- 
ing so.  The  only  alternative  to  expansion 
is  dispersion  to  other  countries.  Two  ma- 
jor UJi.  units  have  already  relocated  to 
Europe.  It  has  been  argued — and  cor- 
rectly— that  a  world  organization  should 
be  globally  distributed.  But  dispersal  be- 
comes counterproductive  at  the  point 
where  tbe  vital  central  functions  of  plan- 
ning,   coordination,    and    control    are 


eroded  by  tbe  distances  involved.  Ex- 
cessive dispersal  results  In  higher  costs 
to  maintain  a  scattered  organization  op- 
erating at  a  lower  level  of  efficiency.  The 
United  States,  as  a  major  contributor, 
would  in  effect  be  paying  more  and  buy- 
ing less.  And  the  higher  costs  to  us  would, 
within  a  few  years,  exceed  the  amount 
we  are  now  being  asked  to  approve. 

The  balance-of-payments  effect  must 
also  be  considered.  Right  now  a  large 
part  of  the  U.S.  contribution  Is  returned 
directly  to  the  U.S.  economy  through  lo- 
cal U.N.  procurement  and  personal  con- 
sumption expenditures  of  U.N.  personnel. 
Hiese  purchases  would  become  dollar 
outflows  U  the  organization  were  allowed 
to  disperse  further.  Purthermore,  as  the 
host  country,  we  exert  an  extra  meas- 
ure of  beneflcient  Influence  on  the  UJ{. 
whose  members  live  among  us  and  have 
dally  contact  with  Americans  at  every 
level.  By  and  large  this  Influence  has 
aided  us  In  our  diplomatic  endeavors. 

In  closing  let  me  note  tbat  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Austria  Is  paying  the  entire 
cost  of  the  accommodations  for  those 
U.N.  bodies  located  in  Vienna.  Host  gov- 
ernments traditionally  contribute  sub- 
stantial portions  of  the  costs  of  tbe  ac- 
commodations of  International  organi- 
zations within  their  borders.  We  are  only 
being  asked  to  furnish  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  expansion.  The  city  of  New  York  has 
generously  pledged  a  matching  contribu- 
tion of  $20  million  over  and  above  the 
land  needed  for  the  expansion  which 
has  been  made  available  by  the  city  at 
no  cost.  The  remaining  $40  million  will 
come  out  of  tbe  regular  U.N.  budget  and 
trom  donations  of  U.N.  agencies.  Al- 
though the  United  States  will  pay  be- 
tween 30  and  40  percent  of  the  contri- 
butions from  these  sources,  it  would  pay 
no  less  If  the  $80  mlUlon  expansion  took 
place  elsewhere.  Finally,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  measure  both  as 
a  tribute  to  tbe  25  years  of  prt«ress  for 
mankind  already  achieved  by  tbe  United 
Nations  and  as  an  indication  of  our  con- 
tinuing interest  in  the  Organization.  The 
Senate  has  already  approved  of  this  leg- 
islation; we  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  8CHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps 
taking  advantage  of  the  seasonal  spirit  of 
giving.  Congress  is  being  asked  to  spend 
$35  million  to  expand  and  improve  the 
United  Notions  building  in  New  York 
City.  Uncle  Sam  will  be  duimed  for  $20 
million  in  direct  payments  for  the  capital 
improvement  of  the  modem-day  "Tower 
of  Babel,"  and  an  additional  $15  million 
will  come  from  this  country's  "contribu- 
tion" to  theUJJ. 

As  an  Inducement  to  flnance  the 
world's  largest  and  most  expensive  wind 
tunnel.  Congress  has  been  assured  that 
the  city  of  New  York  wlU  kick  in  $20 
million.  Of  course,  there  is  no  iron-clad 
guarantee  that  New  York  will  be  able  to 
raise  that  amoimt  in  cold  cash.  Under  the 
red-Ink  knight  of  the  Hudson.  Mayor 
John  V.  Und-iay,  the  city  will  have  a  $500 
million  deflcit  this  year.  For  the  next  fis- 
cal year,  knowledgeable  experts  are  al- 
ready predicting  a  $1.2  billion  debit.  It  is 
ludicrous  to  expect  Pun  City  to  scrape 
up  $20  million  for  tbe  U.N.  project.  One 
does  not  have  to  look  farther  than  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  to  guess  who  will  make  up 
the  difference. 


If  the  House  approves  this  proposal, 
the  taxpayers  should  be  prepared  to  play 
Santa  in  one  way  or  another  for  tbe  lions 
share  of  the  $80  million  tab.  As  a  result, 
many  worthwhile  domestic  programs  will 
be  curtailed  because  adequate  funds  to 
flnance  them  will  not  be  available. 

I  am  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pi«s- 
ent. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  Chair  will 
count. 

One  hundred  and  nine  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  iMr.  Fmukohdyseji)  . 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYBEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.J.  Bis.  1146 

Wbereas  tbe  Congress  authorized  tbe 
United  States  to  ]om  with  other  govern- 
ments lu  tbe  founding  of  the  United 
Nations; 

Whereas  tbe  Congress  unanimously.  In 
H.  Oon.  Res.  75  (Beventy-olntb  Congress),  In- 
vited tbe  United  Nations  to  establish'  Ita 
headquarters  In  the  United  states,  which  In- 
vitation was  accepted  by  the  United  Nauoos: 

Whereas  tbe  United  States  bss  conUnued 
to  serve  as  host  to  tbe  United  NaUons: 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  has  Increased  substantially  and  the 
organlzauon  baa  outgrown  ita  existing 
raciuties: 

Whereas  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  in  December  1969  authorized 
tbe  construction,  subject  to  suitable  financ- 
ing srrangemenis,  of  sn  sddltlonal  hea<l- 
quarters  building  south  of  and  adjacent  to 
the  present  headquarters  site  on  land  to  be 
made  available  without  charge  by  tbe  city 
of  New  Tork: 

Whereas  tbe  total  financial  burden  of  ex- 
pandmg  lu  headquarters  In  New  Tork  would 
severely  strain  the  resources  of  tbe  United 
Nations: 

Whereas  a  special  contribution  by  the 
United  States  as  tbe  host  government  would 
constitute  a  positive  act  of  reaffirmation  of 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in  the 
future  of  the  United  Nations;  Be  it 

Retolved  by  tfie  Senate  and  Hotue  of  Rejt- 
retentatives  of  the  United  Statet  of  America 
in  Conffress  ajsembltd,  Tbat  there  Is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  S30.000,000.  to  remain  available 
untU  expended,  for  a  grant  to  be  made  at 
tbe  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to 
the  tTnlted  Nations  to  defray  a  portion  of  tbe 
cost  of  expansion  and  Improvement  of  Its 
headquarters  in  tbe  city  of  New  Tork  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  detemune.  Such  grant  shall  not 
be  considered  a  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  for  purpose  of  any  other  applicable 
law  limiting  contributions. 
AMKKOissrrr  orr^LB>  bt    ms.  ■o«chtual  n> 

THK  KATtnU  or  A  SUBSillUia 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  b 
substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  fallows: 

Amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  subatttute 
offered  by  Mr.  Rosznthax.:  strike  out  all 
after  resolving  clause  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"That  there  Is  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  tbe  Secretary  o<  State  out  ot 
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anj  mcraey  In  tti«  Tnmmury  not  othenrlae 
spproyi  l&tffd  a  sum  Dot  to  exceed  940,000,000 
to  remain  ev&Uable  until  expended,  for  KQ 
Incereet-rree  lo&n  to  be  made  at  the  dlecre- 
tlon  or  tbe  Secretary  of  SUte  to  tbe  United 
Nations  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  ooet  of  tbe 
expansion  and  Improvement  of  Ite  headquar- 
ters In  tbe  City  of  New  York  on  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  of  3tate  may 
determine.  Such  loan  shall  not  be  considered 
a  contribution  to  the  United  Nations  for  pur- 
poM  of  any  oUur  ai>pUcable  Uw  limiting 
cootrlbuuaas." 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  Is  self-explanatory,  and  I 
think  wUl  help  solve  a  difficult  situation. 
What  It  would  do  would  loan,  not  grant, 
but  loan,  to  the  UJ«^  Interest  free.  $40 
million. 

This  takes  the  city  of  New  York  off  of 
the  hook  for  what  I  consider  an  outrage- 
ous gunshot  deal,  and  permits  us  to  get 
repayment  of  the  principal  of  the  loan. 

Now,  this  would  work  out  just  fine  be- 
cause when  the  United  Nations  came  into 
being  the  United  States  loaned  the 
United  Nations  for  original  construction 
tSS  million.  The  UJ<.  has  lust  this  year 
repaid  140  million  of  that  tes  million 
that  is  outstanding.  So  what  we  can  do  Is 
loan  them  the  S40  million,  interest  free, 
and  this  releases  the  responsibility  and 
obligation  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
permits  those  who  vote  for  it,  to  vote  for 
the  loan,  rather  than  a  grant. 

One  thing  that  I  forgot  to  say  during 
my  original  presentation  is  that  not  only 
wUl  the  city  of  New  York  need  to  arrange 
to  pay  $20  million  now,  but  when  the  UJJ. 
building  was  built  In  the  first  place  the 
city  of  New  York  spent  over  $20  million 
In  highway  access  roads,  sewer  cormec- 
tlotu.  and  such  things  as  that.  And  while 
there  has  been,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Gallaches)  has  sug- 
gested, a  net  Qnanclal  gain,  circum- 
stances have  changed  so  drastically  In 
the  city  that  there  simply  is  not  money 
to  meet  the  payroll. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gnsas,  this  House,  this  body,  to  say  "Look, 
we  recognize  the  plight  of  the  cities.  The 
Federal  Government  does  have  resources 
that  the  cities  do  not  have,  and  simply 
because  the  circumstances  have  changed 
in  the  past  3  years  we  should  not  hold 
the  feet  of  the  city  to  the  Are." 

This  amendment,  if  it  is  adopted,  I 
think  Is  a  very  reasonable  approach.  It 
saves  the  city  of  New  York  the  problem 
of  appropriating  $20  million,  and  permits 
the  Federal  Government  not  to  appro- 
priate or  grant  $20  mUllon.  but,  rather 
to  loan  the  money.  The  intentions  of  the 
UU.  have  been  proven  In  this  area,  be- 
cause they  have  Just,  as  I  have  said,  re- 
paid a  loan  of  S40  million. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  Mr.  RosEHTBix's  ix»ltlon  and  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  difBcuIt  vote 
for  fnany  peorte,  because  there  is  a 
strange  alliance  on  the  floor  today.  There 
are  a  number  of  Members  who  do  not 
support  the  United  Nations  who  will  vote 
against  the  bill,  and  then  there  are  those 
of  us  who  support  the  UJ<.  who  are  also 
going  to  vote  against  tbe  bill.  I  happen 
to  be  the  Member  who  represents  the 


very  area  In  which  the  VH.  is  physically 
located.  I  have  always  supported  the 
UJJ. :  I  support  it  now  and  I  want  it  to 
remain  In  New  York  City.  I  am  certain 
that,  no  matter  how  this  bill  is  voted,  up 
or  down,  the  UN.  is  going  to  stay  In  the 
city  of  New  York.  I  would  like  to  eacplain 
why  I,  a  supporter  of  the  VH.  am  here 
speaking  t«alnst  this  bill,  and  wliy  other 
Members  of  the  New  York  City  delega- 
tion feel  the  same  way. 

We  are  going  to  vote  agaitist  this  bill 
because  the  city  of  New  York  simply  does 
not  have  the  $20  million  which  would  be 
its  share  under  the  arrangement  pro- 
vided for  In  this  legislation.  If  New  York 
City  Is  required  to  pay  this  $20  million, 
vital  municipal  services  will  be  reduced. 
One  of  the  gentlemen  supporting  the  bill 
said  he  really  does  not  care  about  the 
financial  plight  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  that  It  Is  not  the  concern  of  this 
House.  But.  that  Is  simply  not  true.  It 
is  your  problem  as  well  as  that  of  those 
who  represent  that  city.  When  the  city 
of  New  York  finds  ItseU  so  strapped  for 
moneys  that  it  has  to  fire  500  people  be- 
cause the  city  caimot  pay  their  wages, 
when  the  city  of  New  York  finds  It  can- 
not provide  municipal  services,  IncludinB 
such  essentials  as  libraries  and  when  It 
cannot  pay  increases  to  firefighters  and 
policemen  because  it  simply  does  not  have 
the  funds,  then  it  is  your  problem  too 
because  the  city  of  New  York  happens  to 
be  one  of  the  great  cities  of  this  country. 
It  is  your  city  just  as  much  as  it  is  mine. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  if  you  vote 
down  this  bill  there  will  be  another  bill 
early  next  year,  and  it  wUl  provide  the 
moneys  required  without  bleeding  New 
York  City.  We  already  have  heard  on  the 
fioor  today  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  not  going  to  provide  the 
mofiey  this  year  even  if  the  bill  is  passed 
today. 

The  city  of  New  York  is  doing  its  fair 
share  in  this  expansion.  It  is  giving  $12 
million  to  the  United  Nations  by  way  of 
a  land  contribution.  It  already  provides 
special  police  protection  for  visiting  UJJ. 
dignitaries  and  for  the  consulates  that 
costs  about  $2  million  a  year.  The  city 
of  New  York  makes  a  contribution  when 
real  estate  Is  taken  oS  tbe  tax  rolls,  and 
real  estate  taxes  are  lost  to  the  city  of 
New  York  to  the  extent  of  at  least  $5 
million  a  year.  It  simply  is  not  our  obliga- 
tion to  pay  for  a  United  Nations  build- 
ing. This  is  the  obligation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government — and  I  would  like  to 
repeat  that  I  say  this  as  one  who  sup- 
ports the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not understand  why  tbe  Members  of 
tbe  Congress  from  New  Y(»k  are  so  ex- 
cited about  this  bill.  This  has  been  be- 
fore the  New  York  City  Council  twice. 
They  approved  It.  The  mayor  approved  It. 
The  board  of  estimate  approved  it  twice. 
Now  the  board  of  estimate  reaUy  should 
icnow  something  about  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  city.  We  hear  all  about  this 
financial  condition  of  New  York  Cltgr 
from  the  Members  of  Cozigress  from  the 
dty  of  New  York  even  though  their  city 


council,  the  mayor,  and  the  board  of  esti- 
mate have  approved  this  $20  million  con- 
tribution on  two  occasions. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect- 
fully wish  to  disagree  with  our  dlstln- 
guiahed  colleague,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

It  is  true  that  theae  various  bodies 
voted  In  approval  of  the  oootract  which 

was  given  to  them  on  the  shotgun  basis 

that  they  either  took  this  contract  or 
they  did  not  get  a  new  building. 

We  want  to  support  the  United  Na- 
tions, but  we  must  be  practical.  It  is  not 
the  same  board  of  estimate  today  and  it 
is  not  the  same  city  council,  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  tbe  same  fiscal  situation 
today. 

'me  same  body  that  you  mentioned, 
tbe  city  council  Is  notifying  the  librarian 
to  close  down  libraries.  The  Brooklyn 
Museum  will  not  open  next  year  because 
they  have  no  money  to  fliM^ryf  their 
day-to-day  activities. 

We  are  in  extremely  bad  shape  in  New 
York  City  and  we  could  not  write  this 
contract  today. 

If  New  York  City  were  the  Federal 
Government  and  we  operated  In  the 
same  way,  we  would  be  subject  In  thoee 
bodies  to  a  point  of  order  because  the 
board  of  eetlmate  and  the  city  council 
would  be  authorizing  and  appropriating 
funds  that  do  not  exist  in  New  York  City. 
It  would  have  to  come  to  the  Con- 
gress and  woefully  say— We  cannot  live 
up  to  this  agreement  because  we  do  not 
have  the  money. 

That  is  the  situation.  Keep  In  tnlnd  my 
colleagues,  if  you  will,  that  we  do  not 
get  impacted  area  funds  for  the  children 
of  the  United  Nations  representatives. 
We  do  not  get  any  Federal  payment  In 
kind  for  any  of  the  day-to-day  activities 
of  the  O.N.  We  foot  the  hdll  for  all  of 
this. 

When  it  comes  down  to  building  a 
structure — a  structure  across  the  New 
York  skyline  where  people  all  over  the 
world  and  all  over  the  United  States  and 
our  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  will  come 
one  day  and  say — We  built  that  build- 
ing—I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  when  we 
will  have  built  that  building  by  taxing 
the  1  million  people  who  are  on  welfare 
and  the  7  million  New  Yorkers  who  are 
already  behig  taxed  right  to  the  very  top 
of  their  heads.  They  do  not  have  this 
last  pound  of  flesh  in  New  York  City  to 
meet  an  international  obligation.  This  Is 
not  the  way  to  fund  this  building  and 
this  Is  no  way  to  treat  New  York  City. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  despite 
what  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  has  said,  the  city  of  New  York 
docs  not  want  to  withdraw  from  this 
agreement.  They  have  alBrmed  and  rati- 
fied the  agreement.  They  have  pat  some 
of  the  money  into  this  budget.  They  like 
what  the  UJ*.  brings  to  New  York  City. 
A  great  number  of  Jobs  would  be  lost  If 
the  U JJ.  facilities  were  dosed  down  there. 
New  York  benefits  probably  to  the  tune 
of  $230  mUllon  each  year.  Tbe  city  of 
New  York  recognizes  this.  As  I  said  be- 
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fore,  Vienna  and  Oenava  wanted  these 
VH.  facilities.  So  New  York  became  com- 
petitive, knowing  what  the  tremendous 
possibilities  would  be. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
referred  to  the  internal  situation  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  city  undoubtedly 
has  problems.  But  we  have  to  go  on  the 
fact  that  tbe  city  of  New  York  hat 
pledged  to  the  United  Natians  that  It 
would  participate  in  tbe  expaoslon  proj- 
ect to  the  extent  of  $20  inilUon.  We  hare 
to  presume  they  knew  what  tber  were 
doing. 

What  would  happen  if  we  should  adopt 
the  amendment?  It  would  simply  mean 
that  the  U.S.  contribution  would  have 
to  double.  The  VS.  Congress  is  not  goliig 
to  welcome  that.  If  this  agreement  falls, 
then  next  year  the  executive  branch  will 
be  back  here  askuig  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  double  its  contribution. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  would  do 
that. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset,  tb«  faet  to  that 
despite  what  we  have  heard  about  New 
York,  the  city  of  New  York,  the  duly 
elected  offlrials  of  that  city  want  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  agreement,  and  well  they 
should,  with  aU  the  beneflta  that  come  to 
the  dty. 

Mr.  CAREY  Mr.  Chaimum.  will  tba 
gentlemaL  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAOIffiR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  My  colleague,  I  hope 
would  also  recognlM  the  congressional 
delegation  from  New  York  as  being  duly 
representaUve  of  the  people  of  New  York. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes;  they  do  at 
this  level,  and  I  understand  why  they 
are  participating  in  this  debate  today. 

Mr.  CAREY.  My  coUeague,  as  a  great 
student  and  phlloeopher,  also  recognizes 
that  elrcumst&nces  change,  and  when 
ciroumstanoes  are  gripping,  as  they  are 
now  In  financial  areas,  then  the  Congress 
should  be  a  little  more  generous  to  the 
largest  taxpaylng  body  we  have  In  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  And  the  largest 
recipient  of  tax  revenues. 

Mr.  CAREY,  Right.  Let  me  merely 
state  that  when  the  Penn  Central  got 
into  trouble,  and  the  good  commuters 
from  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  CotmecU- 
cut,  and  Delaware  sent  for  help  from 
Congress,  we  did  not  teU  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral, •■You  can  sink  or  swim,"  but  we 
worked  out  a  plan  with  them. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  this  Is  not  a  New  York  problem 
that  we  are  discussing  here.  The  city  of 
New  York  wanted  to  participate  in 
financing  the  expan.slon  of  the  DJ*. 
headquarters.  What  we  are  discussing 
here  today  Is  whether  or  not  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  wants  to  con- 
tribute $20  mUllon  to  that  project— not 
$40  million. 

Yoa  gentlemen  from  New  York  are 
doing  an  outstanding  Job.  but  we  must 
remember  that  the  elected  ofBclals  of  the 
dty  of  New  York,  the  duly  elected  offi- 
cials who  are  entrusted  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
city,  have  said  that  they  want  this. 

The  issue  here  today  Is  simply  whether 
or  not  the  Cofigrcss  is  going  to  authorize 
OXVI 3716— Fart  n 
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$20  fuilllon,  not  the  $40  million  that  the 
Members  from  New  York  want. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  OALLAOHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  did  not  intend  to  get 
into  this  debate,  because  I  have  great 
respect  for  wane  of  my  colleagues  from 
New  York  City  who  disagree  with  me. 
But  I  feel  constrained  to  say  at  this 
point,  when  reference  is  made  to  a  dele- 
gation position,  that  I  disagree  on  this 
matter.  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  feel  very  deeply  that  If  this 
amendment  were  to  prevail,  the  bill 
wrjuld  t)e  defeated.  I  am  very  much  in 
favor  of  the  bill.  I  disagree  with  my  col- 
leagues from  New  York  who  are  opposed 
to  the  bill,  because  I  think  at  the  very 
test  If  this  bill  is  defeated  we  will  have 
a  long  delay  In  obtaining  a  desperately 
needed  improvemetit  for  the  United  Na- 
tlofis,  and  at  worst,  I  am  very  much 
afraid  that  with  the  kind  of  opposition 
that  Is  growing  in  this  House  to  the 
United  Nations  itself,  we  may  never  get 
this  improvement.  And  then  the  U.N. 
might  leave  New  York  and  that  would  be 
a  tragedy.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding.  

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  I  thank  tbe  getitle- 
man  for  his  wise  statement. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OAULAOHER.  I  yield  to  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Naturally  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bikcham)  who  was  at  one 
time  Ambasasdor  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  I  am  sure  he  has  emotional  ties  to 
that  intematioual  organization. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  whether  any  New 
York  City  official  appeared  before  the 
comtnlttee  to  testify  as  to  present  po- 
sition of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  No;  those  arrange- 
ments were  worked  out  between  the  dty 
of  New  York  and  the  United  Nations. 
We  can  only  take  the  work  of  the  people 
who  partlcliwted.  We  did  have  every- 
body up  here  saying  what  the  New  York 
position  was.  We  double  checked  with 
New  York.  As  far  as  I  know,  that  is  still 
their  position. 

I  compliment  the  gentleman  for  what 
he  is  attempting  to  do,  but  tbe  issue  here 
today  is  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
wants  to  authorise  $20  million  for  a 
UJB.  Oovernment  contribution  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  Di«.  Headquarters.  That  Is 
all. 

Mr.  FRELnraHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  we  really 
need  to  belabor  the  point.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  ,  has  said  this 
was  a  difficult  vote  for  many  people  here 
today.  I  would  suggest  It  is  about  as  easy 
a  vote  as  we  could  ever  expect  to  cast.  If 
we  are  friends  of  the  United  Nations,  or 
If  we  are  foes  of  the  United  Nations,  it 
seems  to  me  we  should  oppose  this  pro- 
posal. 

If  we  are  friends  of  tbe  United  Na- 
ticms,  It  jeopardizes  the  package  which 
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has  been  put  together.  A  $40  million  In- 
terest-free loan  from  the  U.S.  Oovern- 
ment Is  quite  different  from  the  grant 
which  Is  proposed  in  the  package.  If  we 
are  foes  of  the  United  NaUons.  why 
should  we  provide  additional  money?  1 
would  suppose  I  do  not  have  to  suggest 
arguments  to  opponents  of  the  U.N.  with 
respect  to  an  amendment  which  In- 
creases the  Federal  contribution. 

I  represent  a  district  which  is  neigh- 
boring the  great  city  of  New  York.  1 
have  sympathy  for  their  firiRnHi^i  condi- 
tion, but  all  I  can  say  Is  that  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  .so  far  as  I  know, 
is  presently  strongly  In  lavor  of  this  prop- 
«ition.  My  guess  is  that  the  dty  csl  New 
York  has  enough  oommonsense  to  know 
that  basically  the  United  Nations  as  it  Is 
presently  constituted  represents  a  good 
thifig  for  the  dty.  This  additional  pro- 
ixjsed  facility  Insures  the  continuing 
presence  of  a  substantial  number  of  in- 
dividuals employed  by  the  United  Na- 
tions— with  all  that  means  to  the  dty. 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PREUNQHUYSEN.  I  yield  to  tb* 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Rxm) 
Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chalnnan, 
I   thank    the   distinguished    geotleman 
from  New  Jersey  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  tliat  I 
have  checked  recently  with  the  mayor  of 
New  York,  John  Lindsay.  He  feels  that 
the  1>Q1  in  its  present  form  is  one  that 
should  be  supported. 

If  he  were  on  the  fioor  here  tonight,  I 
beUeve  he  would  oppose  this  amendment. 
It  is  further  the  case  that  the  board 
of  estimate  has  approved  this,  and  while 
New  York  C^ity  has  some  financial  diffi- 
culties, I  do  not  think  this  whole  ques- 
tion should  be  tied  to  the  future  of  the 
VSa.  I  say  the  future  of  the  UJJ.  In  all 
seriousness,  because  although  some 
Members  here  may  not  be  aware  of  It, 
there  have  been  efforts  from  time  to  time 
to  move  the  United  Nations  from  New 
York.  There  has  been  very  real  concern 
expressed  from  time  to  time  over 
whether  the  UJf.  should  stay  In  the 
United  States. 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Secretair  of 
State,  Mr.  Rogers,  asked  the  Congress  to 
act  on  this  question  last  February.  This 
is  another  instance  of  the  Congress  and 
the  United  States  being  somewhat  slow 
to  act  In  a  matter  that  Is  vital  to  the 
future  of  the  XJif. 

I  would  say  to  thoee  here  tonight  who 
are  disposed  to  support  the  amendment 
here  before  us — which  I  oppose — I  am 
sure  the  gentlemen  are  sincere  in  try- 
ing to  get  a  better  allocation  for  New 
York  City,  but  what.  In  fact,  they  are 
doing  Is  risking  the  future  of  the  Ulf. 
in  tbe  United  States.  If  there  is  a  delay 
on  this  action  beyaod  what  we  have  had, 
there  Is  a  danger  that  tbe  United  Nations 
at  some  point  could  leave  these  United 
States. 

I  think  on  Its  merits  and  on  the  basis 
of  the  position  of  the  mayor  and  the 
podtlon  of  the  TSS.  Ooremment,  we 
should  defeat  this  amendment  and  sui>- 
porttheblU. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUY8EN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  his  eloquent  comments. 
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I  should  like  to  say  that  so  tar  as  I 
know,  no  one  la  holding  the  feet  of  New 
York  City  to  the  fire.  Reference  has  been 
made  to  shotguns  and  pressure  In  reach- 
ing this  arrangement.  I  do  not  know  who 
has  that  kind  of  power  over  the  city 
government.  Surely  It  is  not  being  sug- 
gested that  the  Federal  Government  Is 
responsible  for  some  kind  of  pressure  on 
the  city  to  provide  funds  it  Is  not  willing 
to  provide? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  PHELuiOHrTSrN) ,  Is  not  this 
as  a  practical  matter  really  academic, 
because  If  the  bill  goes  through,  we  will 
stUl  have  the  mayor  of  New  York  coming 
down  here  to  the  Congress  and  asking  us 
to  provide  revenue  for  his  city  to  meet 
its  obligations,  whether  these  Includes 
an  additional  (20  mlUion  for  UJ*.  expan- 
sion? In  other  words,  either  way  the 
funds  will  be  sought  from  the  Federal 
Government.  So  whether  this  amend- 
ment passes  or  is  rejected  Is  a  strictly 
academic  question. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  The  mayor 
of  New  York  is  an  able  mayor,  and  I  am 
sure  he  wUl  articulate  the  city's  needs 
if  he  wants  help  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. I  do  not  think  we  should  at- 
tempt to  put  ourselves  in  the  position 
of  the  mayor,  and  try  to  foretell  bis 
actions  or  try  to  challenge  wliat  the; 
have  decided. 

In  other  words,  I  think  we  should  pro- 
oeed  forthwith  to  defeat  this  amendment 
and  approve  the  bill. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  say  I 
do  see  one  gllinmer  of  hope  and  one 
ray  of  sunshine  and  the  predicament  of 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
attempting  to  undertake  from  local  tax 
sources  the  responsibility  of  an  obliga- 
tion by  the  city  of  New  York  to  under- 
write an  obligation  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  would  set  a  regrettable  precedent. 

That  is  the  question  before  us:  Shall 
the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New  York 
only  through  the  support  of  local  reve- 
nues and  the  availabUlty  of  local  rev- 
enues underwite  an  international  obli- 
gation of  the  United  States  of  America? 
It  is  an  extremely  bad  precedent,  Mr 
Chairman. 

As  to  the  ray  of  hope  I  mentioned  1 
just  say  perhaps  the  way  we  can  slilft 
some  of  that  burden  ofl  the  greatly  bur- 
dened New  Yorkers  is  that  I  detect  now 
in  the  sponsorship  of  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey,  who  Is  from  the  adjoining 
district  In  New  Jersey  close  alongside  of 
New  York,  and  my  coUeague  from  Weet- 
chester  County,  again  outside  the  city 
of  New  York  but  in  commuting  distance, 
and  my  colleague  from  Bayonne,  also 
across  the  river  but  also  in  commuting 
distance,  some  new  degree  of  generosity 
Since  more  than  half  of  those  who  work 
at  the  United  Nations  Uve  outside  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  work  in  the  city 
perhaps  we  can  help  to  finance  some  of 
the  obUgatlon  of  the  city  by  raising  tbe 
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commuter  tax  for  those  who  now  come 
into  New  York  from  these  suburbs.  If  my 
generous  suburban  colleagues  will  spon- 
sor that.  I  will  go  along  with  them 

Mr.  LOWENSTEDJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  necessary  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  address 
a  quesUon  to  either  of  my  dlstingtiished 
colleagues  who  have  spoken  for  this 
amendment. 

1  am  deeply  sympathetic  to  the  plight 
of  the  city  of  New  York.  I  am  curious 
about  whether  passing  tliis  amendment 
would  not  subject  the  United  Nations 
to  an  enormous  additional  flnanclal  bur- 
den at  a  time  when  it  Is  already  be- 
leaguered by  great  flnandal  problems 
Thus  a  squabble  between  the  U  S  Gov- 
ernment and  the  dty  of  New  York  about 
to  who  should  pay  what  share  of  these 
costs  would  end  up  further  weakening 
the  United  Nations. 

We  agree  that  maintaining  the 
United  Nations,  for  all  its  Infirmities,  is  a 
necessity  at  this  juncture  of  history,  and 
if  we  ciiange  grants  to  loans,  would  we 
not  be  putting  a  great  additional  finan- 
cial burden  on  the  UJ».  at  precisely  the 
wrong  moment? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman  if 
the  gentleman  wUl  yield,  this  would  be 
an  interest-free  loan,  with  terms  and 
conditions  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  If  he  wanted  to  make  It  50  years 
40  years  or  30  years,  that  would  be  per- 
fectly within  his  prerogative. 

Under  those  conditions  it  would  not 
be  an  unconscionable  burden.  It  Is  an 
unconscionable  burden  on  the  dty  of 
New  York  to  match  the  Federal  expendi- 
ture in  the  foreign  affairs  field,  to  cash 
in  addlUon  to  putting  $12  million  to  reai 
estate  into  this  thing. 

The  question  Is,  simply  put:  Should 
a  burdened  municipality  ilnance  a  for- 
eign affatoi  responsibility  of  the  National 
Government?  That  is  the  simple  ques- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Rosxhthal)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

utOKBtain:  omam  ar  m.  ioszhtiui 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenament  oSerad  by  Mr.  RauHTHU.' 
Page  a.  un»  11,  immediately  twtare  th«  pe- 
riod liuert  the  following:  ■■;  except  that  no 
such  term  or  condition  ehall  require  a  cash 
contribution  by  any  municipality  a«  a  con. 
oitlon  precedent  to  the  making  of  the  urant 
anthorlMd   by   this  ]omt  resoluUou". 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman  this 
amendment  would  add  the  foUowing 
condition:  The  Federal  Government 
would  still  make  the  $20  million  contri- 
bution, but  any  municipality— and  par- 
ticularly the  dty  of  New  York— would  be 
precluded  from  making  any  cash  contri- 
bution. 

At  tliat  potat  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  two  options.  It  would  either 
Increase  Its  contribution  and  come  back 
for  additional  leglslaUon,  or  the  United 
Nations  would  raise  tbe  money  and  ad- 


just the  arrangement  so  that  they  could 
get  the  $30  million  elsewhere. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Chairman  and  my  dls- 
ttogulshed  colleagues,  that  this  seems  to 
be  developing  Into  a  city  of  New  York 
versus  the  rest  of  you  discussion  here 
this  eventog. 

I  would  suggest— end  this  may  sound 
bunlensome,  that  what  happens  to 
Houston  and  San  Francisco  and  Chicago 
and  Miami  and  Dallas  concerns  me 

I  have  voted  on  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Onunlttee  for  Interama  in  Miami,  for 
the  exhibit  that  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gohxaleb)  helped 
sponsor  to  San  Antonio,  and  as  a  na- 
tional Representative  I  am  concerned 
with  the  legislation  affecUng  every  mu- 
nlolpaUty  and  every  Sute  to  this  Nation. 
Having  said  that.  It  Is  obvious  that 
many  of  my  colleagues'  prlndpal  respon- 
sibUlty  Is  to  their  consUtuents.  But  I 
urge  you  to  think  about  this  question  of 
gotog  along,  automatically,  with  the  deal 
made  by  the  State  Department  3V4  years 
ago.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  aU  of  us 
coUectlvely  and  Jototly,  to  assess  the  fl- 
nanclal well-being  of  any  city  or  munici- 
pality. And,  I  tell  you  that  no  city  to  the 
world  has  made  a  cash  contribution  of 
this  enormity  toward  any  totemaUonal 
organization. 

Now,  if  you  are  willing  for  the  first 
time  to  say  that  a  munldpallty  can  make 
a  cash  contribution  to  an  taternational 
organization  to  the  light  of  an  enormous 
ftaancial  crisis,  then  so  be  It.  Then,  you 
have  made  the  decision. 

What  I  urge  upon  you  is  to  measure 
your  sense  of  responalbUty.  I  think  it  is 
very  toterestlng  that  all  of  those  who 
represent  districts  surrounding  New 
York,  located  to  New  Jersey,  Westches- 
ter, and  places  like  that,  are  enthusiasti- 
cally for  this  legislation  and  against  the 
amendment.  I  say  this,  that  we  are  a  na- 
tional legislative  body.  New  York  City 
deserves  no  more  special  consideration 
than  any  other  community  to  the  coun- 
try, but  it  deserves  no  less  dther.  It 
deserves  equal  treatment.  How  we  can 
face  any  of  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility by  suggesting  a  munldpallty  In 
this  Nation  win  match  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  cash  for  a  foreign  affairs  re- 
sponslhlllty  Is  beyond  my  ability  to 
understand. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYJSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would 
like  to  clarily  the  significance  of  this 
amendment. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  an- 
swer this  quesUon:  Is  it  his  totention  to 
predude  any  munldpallty  from  making 
a  cash  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations? 
Mr.  ROSEimiAL.  That  is  right 
Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  But  this  lan- 
guage does  not  predude  making  a  cash 
contribution.  It  says  that  it  Is  forbidden 
to  make  a  cash  contribution  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  the  making  of  a  grant 
authorized  by  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  Is  absolutely 
correct.  The  gentleman  Is  recognized  as 
a  strict  constructionist,  and  we  have 
great  appreciation  of  that.  What  this 
amendment  does  is  say  to  the  Federal 
Government  that  the  VB.  Bouse  pf  Rep- 
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resentatlves  suggests  a  new  arrangement 
be  made  and  the  granting  of  the  $20 
million  Federal  contribution  should  not 
be  conditioned  upon  the  arrangement  for 
the  city  to  make  a  $20  million  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  But  the  gen- 
tleman's language  does  not  lead  one  to 
any  such  conclusion.  It  simply  says  that 
the  city  cannot  be  required  as  a  condi- 
tion precedent  to  make  a  cash  contribu- 
tion to  order  to  get  the  Federal  money. 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  That  la  right. 
Mr.  FREUNGHUYSEN.  But  it  Is  mak- 
ing a  voluntary  contribution.  Could  it 
still  do  so.  under  the  gentleman's  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  It  would  open  up  a 
new  role  of  negotiations  between  the  dty 
offlcials,  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  United  Nations  to  which  I  would 
hope  this  thtog  could  be  more  equitably 
adjusted. 

Mr.  FRELINQHUYSEN.  On  what  basis 
does  the  gentleman  feel  tbe  city  would 
come  to  any  new  understanding  as  to 
negotiations? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Because  the  city 
has  fired  500  people  and  the  mayor  of 
the  dty  of  New  York  can  then  go  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  say  that  there  is 
now  this  prohibition  on  the  part  of  the 
House  and  can  we  not  renegotiate  the 
deal?  In  other  words,  I  did  not  make  this 
as  strong  as  I  would  like  to  have  made 
It  because  I  hope  the  House  will  favor- 
ably consider  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  opiioeltlon  to 
the  amendment.  There  are  Just  two 
points  which  I  would  like  to  make: 

First  of  all,  the  Congress  certainly 
should  not  attempt  to  dictate  what  a  dty 
can  or  cannot  do  with  respect  to  its 
budget. 

Second,  on  pages  5  and  6  of  the  report, 
we  have  listed  a  number  of  dties  that 
have  made  various  contributions,  to  cash, 
land,  and  rent-free  space,  to  various  va. 
agendes.  So  it  Is  not  a  novel  thtog,  an 
unusual  thtog,  for  a  city  to  contribute 
to  the  UJf.  or  one  of  its  agencies. 

Lastly,  regardtog  what  my  friend  said 
about  my  being  close  to  New  York  City, 
I  might  say  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
is  to  my  district,  but  the  dty  of  New 
York  collects  the  revenues  on  It. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  would  like 
to  ask  about  somethtog  that  troubles  me 
precisely  because  I  share  the  concern 
of  those  who  support  this  amendment. 
I  agree  that  this  financial  arrangement 
Is  not  a  fair  one.  Now  suppose  we  help 
to  defeat  It  because  it  places  an  unfair 
burden  on  New  York  City,  and  then  those 
who  oppose  It  for  other  reasons  are  able 
to  prevent  a  more  equitable  measure 
from  getttog  through  Congress.  That, 
you  will  agree.  Is  a  very  real  possibility. 
What  happens  then?  At  that  potat  there 
would  be  no  appropriation  at  all  to  fi- 
nance the  expansion  of  the  UJ*.  My 
question  is:  Is  It  the  judgment  of  those 
who  favor  this  amendment  and  who,  to 
(act,  oppose  the  bill  without  this  amend- 
ment— ^Is  It  thdr  view  that  the  dty  of 


New  York,  as  represented  by  the  mayor, 
the  dty  council,  and  the  board  of  es- 
timate, would  prefer  to  have  no  expan- 
sion rather  than  to  have  the  proposed 
arrangements  as  the  basis  for  financing 
the  expansion?  This  may  sound  rather 
hypothetical,  but  it  Is  In  fact  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  Would  those  who  speak 
.for  the  city  want  no  expansion  of  that  Is 
the  alternative  to  expansion  as  pro- 
posed? We  had  best  lace  tills  matter 
frankly  now.  It  will  be  too  late  to  face  it 
if  we  prevail  on  an  amendment  and  then 
lose  the  bill. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  It  the  gentleman 
will  yidd,  it  U  my  view  that  the  dty  of 
New  York  would  prefer  the  expansion, 
but  would  prefer  a  more  equitable  ar- 
rangement. Maybe  those  who  vote 
against  this  amendment  do  so  because 
of  their  opinions,  but  they  certainly 
should  not  vote  against  a  dty  being 
short-changed  for  voluntarily  having 
gotten  into  a  wrong  deal. 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  But  if  we  were  to 
defeat  this  bill,  and  then  were  unable 
to  obtato  additional  Federal  fundtog, 
would  what  we  end  up  with  bo  mors 
desirable  to  the  city  of  New  York  than 
the  proposed  arrangements?  That  Is, 
would  it  be  better  to  have  than  to  spUt 
the  cost  of  expansion  as  proposed? 

That  iB  what  troubles  me. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  have  no  doubt 
there  would  be  other  arrangements  that 
would  be  made. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  think  It  bolls 
down  to  the  fact  that  this  is  what  we 
have  to  pay  to  order  to  do  what  we 
should  do. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  la  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rosenthal). 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNUIUNT    OfmED    BY    Mm.   BOW 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bow:  On  page 
1,  line  11.  after  the  period,  add  the  following 
sentenoe:  "Provided,  however,  none  of  the 
funds  herein  authorized  should  be  appropri- 
ated until  all  delinquent  dues  and 


ments  of  member  nations  have  been  nald  in 
hill." 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  talk  here  about  who  can 
afford  to  pay  tor  the  UJI.  building,  and 
who  caitoot. 

May  I  potat  out  that  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment now  owes  $385  billion,  and  we  are 
paytag  some  $47  billion  a  year  ta  toter- 
est.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  some- 
thtog to  worry  about. 

But  this  amendment  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  I  shall  not  take  much  time  to 
explato  It. 

There  are  $200  million  In  deltoquencles 
of  member  nations,  to  dues  and  assess- 
ments, of  member  nations  of  the  United 
Nations — $200  mllUon. 

Now,  If  that  $200  million  of  the  other 
nations  was  paid  up  I  do  not  believe  they 
would  be  to  here  with  their  hat  to  hand 
asking  this  Nation,  that  now  owes  $385 
bllUon,  to  be  contributing  to  the  build- 
tog  of  a  new  building.  I  think  it  Is  a  very 


simple  thtog  to  simply  say  to  the  other 
naUons:  "You  pay  up  what  you  owe,  and 
then  we  will  appropriate  the  $20  million 
tliat  you  are  asking  for." 

What  can  be  f  ah-er  than  that?  Why  do 
we  cry  great  crocodile  tears  here  about 
the  United  Nations  and  their  payments 
and  their  responsibilities,  when  other  na- 
Uons are  willing  to  owe  $200  million? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  place 
to  adopt  this  amendment,  then  I  do  not 
care  if  you  adopt  the  bill. 

But  until  some  arrangements  are  made 
for  payments  by  the  other  nations  mto 
these  funds,  it  seems  to  me  quite  unfair 
to  ask  the  taxpayers  of  tills  country  to 
pay.  And  the  people  of  New  York  say  how 
much  good  can  be  done  with  that  $40 
million  to  bdp  you  to  your  situation  and 
maybe  to  get  some  of  your  people  back 
to  work. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
the  committee  would  adopt  tills  amend- 
ment. It  is,  very  simply,  to  say  to  these 
people,  "Pay  your  bills  and  we  will  hdp 
you." 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman has  asked  what  would  be  fairer 
than  his  amendment. 

What  ills  amendment  would  really  do 
Is  to  allow  Albania  to  decide  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations  by  not  paying  Its 
dues.  It  would  be  as  simple  as  that. 

While  I  iiave  a  moment,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  this  dues  question  does  not 
present  the  ktod  of  picture  that  Is  usual- 
ly portrayed. 

It  Is  true  that  there  Is  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  owing.  But  that  money 
Is  owed  primarily  as  a  result  of  UJl. 
peacekeeptag  operations  that  the  United 
States  requested  and  that  the  United 
States  pushed  through— operations  to 
the  Middle  East  and  ta  the  Congo. 

The  Soviet  Union.  Albania,  Prance,  and 
several  of  the  satellite  countries  have  re- 
fused to  pay  for  those  operations. 

Tbe  real  amount  of  money  that  is 
owing  to  the  UN's  regular  budget  Is  $S8 
million.  That  money,  or  at  best  most  of 
it,  will  be  paid. 

Jilr.  WATSON.  I  suggest  that  they  are 
enjoying  it  so  much  over  here  that  if  the 
gentleman's  amendment  Is  adopted,  they 
can  pay  up  and  we  can  move  along  and 
discharge  the  supposedly  most  impor- 
tant missions  of  the  United  Nations  and 
that  Is  to  keep  the  peace. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  gentleman 
wishes  to  move  out. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man has  used  the  term  "peacekeeptag," 
but  be  Is  not  ustog  it  to  tbe  context  that 
I  think  we  normally  think  of  to  the 
United  Nations. 

This  was  movtog  ta  troops  ta  force  ta- 
to  the  Congo. 

In  my  opinion — for  wliatever  It  Is 
worth — ^we  were  <m  the  wrong  side  there. 
We  Insisted  upon  it.  We  got  stuck  with 
the  bill.  That  is  about  what  it  amounted 
to.  I  think  we  made  a  mistake  when  we 
picked  one  of  these  leaders  as  against 
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BDoUier  and  we  decided  that  he  was  the 
fellow  we  ought  to  support  and  run  the 
other  one  out  of  town,  you  might  say. 

So  this  Is  really  a  VB.  State  Depart- 
ment decision  or  somebody  downtown. 
It  was  not  really  a  United  Nations  de- 
cisloix.  The  people  who  did  not  want  to 
go  along  with  It — did  not. 

Mr.  PRELINOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OALLAOHER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PRELINOHDYSEW.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  strong  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  U  we  should  apply  the 
reasoning  of  this  amendment  to  the  obli- 
gation of  the  United  Nations,  we  obvi- 
ously would  bring  the  United  Nations  to 
Its  knees  immediately. 

What  we  are  talking  about  are  ar- 
rearages, as  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  has  said,  produced  primarily  for 
peacekeeping  operations,  to  which  some 
member  nations  have  objected,  and  for 
which  they  have  failed  to  pay.  We  have 
never  had  a  resolution  of  that,  and  we 
certainly  could  not  force  a  resolution  of 
it  by  language  like  this.  This  would  sim- 
ply say  ttutt  It  Is  no  longer  in  our  inter- 
est to  support  the  United  Nations,  and  I 
hope  we  do  not  feel  that  way.  The  list  of 
delinquent  nations  Is  on  pages  17 
through  19  of  the  hearings  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  included  on  the  list  is  the 
United  States  as  being  dellnQuent.  It  was 
delinquent  only  lor  a  short  period,  but 
we  are  not  without  sin  ourselves  In  some 
circumstances. 

So  I  hope  we  reaUze  that  this  wotild 
be  a  devastating  amendment,  because  we 
surely  are  not  going  to  obligate  every  na- 
tion to  pay  up,  and  one  nation  could 
force  a  crippling  of  our  activities. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  tbe  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Bow) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion   (demanded   by   lb.   Bow)    there 
were — ayes  34,  noes  61. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  tbe  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
Members  who  were  not  here  earlier  this 
afternoon,  and  I  think  that  before  we 
vote  on  this  resolutiaa  it  ought  to  be  made 
clear  that  it  Is  to  commit  U.S.  taxpayers 
to  a  $34  million  contribution  for  another 
United  Nations  building — (30  million  In 
this  resolution  plus  the  oontrlbutians  that 
the  United  States  makes  on  »  percentage 
basis  to  other  funds  of  the  United  Nations 
that  are  committed.  Then  the  taxparen 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  which  Is  bank- 
rupt, are  committed  to  unntt^r  IS2 
minion. 

In  other  words,  you  are  asked  to  vote 
to  commit  the  taxpayers  of  the  country, 
and  the  taxpayers  of  the  city  of  New 
York  to  a  MS  million  contribution  for  a 
new  »80  million  U.N.  building a  build- 
ing that  will  cost,  according  to  the  pres- 
ent estimates.  $63.13  per  square  foot  as 
compared  to  some  $30-and-some-oents  a 
square  foot  for  that  Babylonian  palace 
otherwise  known  as  the  Raybum  Build- 
ing. That  is  twice  the  cost  per  square 
toot 
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Mr.  HAYa  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  gentleman  talks  about 
the  Babylonian  palace.  Does  the  gentle- 
nuui  not  have  an  offlce  in  that  building? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  like  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  good  things  In  life.  The  gentleman 
made  It  possible  for  me,  and  I  want  to 
thank  him. 

This  resolution  Is  in  the  nature  of  a 
pig  in  the  poke.  It  commits  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  to  »20  million  plus  tbe 
other  contributions  that  we  will  make, 
but  you  will  And  not  one  word  in  the 
resolution  committing  the  cdty  of  New 
York.  That  Is  a  separate  agreement  with 
the  United  Nations.  The  dty  could  welsh 
on  their  so-called  agreement.  Would 
troops  be  sent  into  New  York  to  collect 
the  money  that  was  pledged  or  would 
Congress  be  duped  into  putting  up  New 
York's  »32  mllUon? 

As  far  as  tbe  mayor  of  New  York  Is 
ooocemed.  I  knew  the  gentleman  when 
he  was  a  member  of  this  House,  and  he 
was  about  as  fast  as  anyone  I  have 
known  In  the  expenditure  of  other  peo- 
ple's money.  I  assume  he  is  keeping  up 
that  reputation  In  New  York  City. 

It  la  a  shame  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Bow)  was  not  adopted  a  minute 
or  two  ago.  At  least  it  would  have  made 
some  sense. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about 
peacekeeping,  and  expenditures  for 
peacekeeping.  In  the  Middle  East  the 
Israelis  told  the  United  Nations  to  get 
Its  so-called  peacekeeping  force  out  of 
the  way,  or  they,  the  Israelis  would  run 
their  tanks  over  them.  Tlie  so-oaUed 
emergency  force  pulled  out  and  has  not 
been  back. 

In  the  Congo,  what  has  been  tbe  result 
of  the  UJf .  peac^eeping  operation?  They 
have  as  brutal  and  bloodthirsty  a  dlcU- 
tor  in  the  person  of  Mobutu  as  ever 
walked  the  soil  of  Africa.  He  has  taken 
care  of  his  political  opposition  by  hauling 
them  to  the  town  square  and  hanging 
them  in  a  public  exhibition  at  high  noon. 
Peacekeeping?  Where  is  the  peace  you 
glibly  talk  about?  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  the  officials  of  the  United  Nations 
get  busy  and  collect  the  $200  million  its 
members  owe.  Then  they  can  construct 
their  $gO  million  building  and  have  $120 
million  left  over  for  fun,  sport,  and 
amusement  as  beflts  this  misnamed  and 
spineless  organization. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rase:  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
snT)  having  assumed  the  chair,  Mr. 
Philbih,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union.  retx)rted  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1146)  authorizhig  a 
grant  to  defray  a  portioo  of  the  cost  of 
expanding  the  United  Nations  Head- 
quarters In  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  1308,  he  reported  the 
Joint  resolutlMi  back  to  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
ilend. 
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The  question  is  on  the  Qigroaament 
and  third  reading  of  the  Joint  resciutloa 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and 
was  reed  the  third  Ume. 

UOnON    TO    BZCOMMZX   OVmxO   IT    MS.    OKMS 

Mr.  QBOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tbe 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlje 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  reoom- 
mlt. 

The  Clerk  reed  as  follows; 

Mr.  atoss  movn  to  recommit  House  JcKnt 
Bcaolutlon  114S  to  tba  Boum  CTommlttM  on 
Foreign  Affairs  with  UutrucUoiu  mat  Uie 
molutlon  bo  reported  fortliwltli  with  the 
foUowlhg  amendment:  Page  a.  line  11,  after 
the  period  odd  tbe  loUowlng  aentence;  "Pro- 
vuttd,  houever,  none  of  the  (nnde  hemn 
authanzed  ahui  be  sfiprofirlated  untu  au 
rtellnqimn  dues  and,  ueeeemente  <tf  mambw 
nations  have  l>een  paid  In  full." 

Mr.  GALUIGHER.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I 
move  tbe  previous  questloq  on  tbe  mo- 
tion to  recommit 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pit)  tompcrc.  Tilt 
question  Is  on  the  moUon  to  recommit 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Sl**ker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  noes  appeared  to  have  it 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  ^)««ker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  la  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  124,  nays  188,  not  voting  1« 
as  follows: 

|BoU  No.  4S8j 
y«A8— 124 
Abemetbjr  Edwsrds,  Ala.     Leadxrabe 

Aleisnder  Kdmids.!..      uSdraT 

Belcher  Kshlemsn  Leaaon 

Bennen  Plsher  Mcoliii* 

Bjjto  nowr.  mSST 

Benll  Flmt  UeBwea 

Bisasi  Polej  ZSSm 

Blackburn  Foreman  Idler  Ohio 

Bow  Fountain  ICzell' 

Biay  Frey  Myers 

Bilnkler  Puflua  Nichols 

Brown,  inch.      Oettys  O'Neal  Oa. 

Brown.  Ohio       Ooldwster  Pimsr 

Bromm.  N  c.     Ooodllng  pSS^ 

Brorhui,  va.      arUDn  PurceU 

Buchanan  arose  QuUlen 

Burleson.  Tei.    OroTer  Randan 

OabeU  Hasan  ReUum. 

Carter  Hammer-  Boberu 

Caeer  Schmidt  Boblson 

Oederbeif  Haraha  Bogats  Fla. 

Cfaamberlatn      Hendecson  Sbnsr  NT 

Ohsro^  Homer  iott 

aavebuid  Hunt  «..,<».- 

CoUHr  Hutchinson        Sattarfleld 

OoUns.  TBI.       IchonI  Schmlti 

oolnur  Jaootoa  SchneebeU 

Daniel  Va.         Johnson.  Pa.      Boott 
Da7is,  Oa.  Jonas  SebeUus 

Davis,  Wis.         Jones,  Ala.  Shrlrer 

ds  la  Oana         Jonss.  N.O.  Skubttn 

Derwlnskl  Jonee,  Tsnn.      Slack 

Dickinson  Elna  Smith,  Calif. 

Dom  BTuyksndall        Smith.  Iowa 

Downlns  Kyi  Staggen 

Duncan  Kjroe  Steed 
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Stuckey  ware  wmiams 

Taloott  Wataon  WUson.  Bob 

Taylor  Wattt  Wylle 

Tbnmpeon.  Oa.  Whalley  Wrman 

Vsader  Jact       Whltehuiet  Zlon 
Wampler             Whltten 

NAYS— las 
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owiaats 

Ad(Ubbo  OaytlM  Muiphf.  N.T. 

Albert  Ol&lmo  Nati^er 

Acdenon.  Oonflslei  Nelsen 

Oa3M.  Qrvr  Nix 

Andenon.  ni.     OrMn.  Oreg.  Obey 

AnderaoQ.  Qrven.  Pa.  O'Harm 

Tenn.  Oubser  Olaen 

Annunrio  ande  O'Neill,  Man. 

Arands  Hamilton  Pattsn 

Aahlejr  Hanna  Poppv 

BeaU,  Ud.  Hanaen.  Idaho    Perkliu 

Ben.  Oaltf.  Harrlnston  PhUbln 

Blester  Harrey  Plokle 

Blnsbam  Hactlnga  Pike 

Blanton  Hathawmy  Plmla 

Blatnlk  Hawkins  Podall 

Boffgi  Hayt  PnTer.  N.G. 

Boland  He«liler.  W.  Va.  PHce,  m. 

Brademaa  Heckler,  Mass.     Pryor.  Art. 

Broomfleld  Helitoakl  Pudnakl 

Brotzman  Hloks  Qui* 

Biirke.  ICan.       Hogaa  RaUaback 

Burton.  Oalir.     Holtfleld  Reea 

Buab  Howard  Reld.  N.T. 

Bymes.  Wlc.        Jarman  Reuas 
Carer                   Johnson.  Calif.  Rlegle 

Carney  Karth  Rod  too 

Clai^E  Kastenmeler  Rooney,  Pa. 

Oohalan  Kazan  Rosenthal 

Conabls  Kee  Roybal 

Conte  Keith  Ryan 

Gorman  Kleppe  Schwengel 

CoughUn  Klucsynikl  Slak 

Culver  Koch  Smith,  N.T. 

Daniels.  N  J.  Uoyd  Stafford 

DsllknbaaE  Long.  Md.  SUnton 

Dennis  Lowenatcbi  Stelger,  Wis. 

DlDSvU  McCloakey  StokM 

Donohue  UcFUl  Stratton 

Fx:khardt  Macdonald,  Taft 

Edmondaon  Bfaaa.  Teague,  CalU. 

Pilberg  Uadden  TbomiMon,  N.J. 

Frienbora  Mailiianl  Thomson,  Wla. 

B*cb  Mann  Tlemsn 

Evana.  Oolo.  Uanh  uuman 

Plndley  Matsunaga  Van  Deerlln 

Pish  Uayne  Vanik 

Flood  Meeda  Vlgorlto 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Melcher  Whalen 

Pcrsythe  Mlkra  White 

F'raaer  Minlah  Wldnall 

FrelinKbuinMn  Mink  vnggins 

Prledel  MoUohan  wn^t 

Pulton.  P&.  Mocrhead  Yates 

Oallflanakls  Morgan  Tatron 

Oallagher  Moras  Zablockl 
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AbMtt  Delaney  McDonald. 

Adair  Denney  Mich. 

Andrews,  Ala.  Dent  McKnaally 

Andrews,  Devlne  McOflllan 

N.  Dak.  Dtgga  MacOre«or 

Ashbroofc  Dowdy  Martin 

Aiplnill  Dulikl  Uathlaa 

Ayres  Dwyer  May 

Baring  Bdwards,  OalU.  MeAlU 

Barrett  Cvtna.  Tenn.  Michel 

Berry  Palloa  MlUer,  OalU. 

Boiling  Farbatetn  MlUs 

Brasoo  Faacell  Mlnshall 

Brock  Pelghan  Mlse 

Brooks  Ford.  Monagan 

Brown,  Oallf.  WUUam  D.  Montgomery 

Burke.  Fla,  Fulton.  Tenn.  Morton 

Burllson,  Mo.  Gibbons  Moss 

Burton.  Utah  Gilbert  Murphy,  HI. 

Button  Grlfflths  Nedal 

Byrne.  Pa.  Haley  CKonskl 

Caffery  HaU  Ottinger 

Camp  Hatpem  Passman 

OaQer  Hanley  Patman 

OhMwtm  Hansen,  Wash.  PeUy 

Clancy  Hubert  Pettla 

CbrasBD,  Horton  Poff 

Doa  H.  Hun  Pow^l 

OUnrwp,  Del  HuQgate  Prtoe,  Tex. 

Otay  Langen  Barlek 

CoUlns.  ni.  Latte  Ralfel 

Conyers  I^eggeit  Rhodes 

Oorbett  Long.  La.  Riven 

Ccrwger  Lu}an  Roe 

Cramer  Lukeiia  Rogers,  Colo. 

Crane  McCarthy  Roatenkowskl 

Cunningham  MoOlory  Roudebusb 

Ch*l«rto  McOuUoeh  BoizasBlot 


Buppe 

Steele 

Weldkar 

Buth 

Btelger.ans. 

WUeon, 

StOezmaln 

Stephens 

Charles  H 

Saylor 

Winn 

Schadebers 

Sullivan 

Wold 

Scherle 

Symington 

WoIB 

Scheoer 

Tea^ue,  Tm. 

Wyatt 

Shipley 

Tunney 

Wydler 

SIkee 

Udall 

Toung 

Snyder 

Wasgonner 

Zwach 

Slirlnsar 

Waldle 

So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Hi.  Waggonner  for,  with  Mr.  Faaoell 
against. 

Mr.  B6bert  for.  with  ICr.  Fulton  of  Ten- 
neeeee  against. 

Mr.  Rarlek  for,  wIOi  Mr.  Brooks  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Dont 
against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Asplnall  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Bastaakow- 
ski  against. 

Mr.  Oallery  for,  with  Mr.  MedH  against. 

Mr.  Passman  for.  with  Mr.  STmtngton 
against. 

Ur.  Andrews  of  Alabama  for,  with  Mr.  ifar- 
rett  against. 

Mrs.  Chiaholm  for,  with  Mr.  8t  Oarmaln 
against. 

Mr.  Parbeteln  for,  with  Mr.  Byrne  of  P«nn- 
eylvanla  against. 

Mr.  Ollbert  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  against. 

Mr.  Montgomery  for,  with  Mr.  Xrlns  of 
Tenneeaw  against. 

Mr.  Haley  (or,  with  Mr.  MUco  against. 

Mr.  McMiUan  for,  wHh  Mr.  Petghan  against. 

Mr.  Stephens  for,  with  Mr.  Miller  cf  OtU- 
fomla  against. 

Mr.  Deylne  for,  with  Mr.  Monagan  against. 

Mr.  Bouseelot  for,  with  Mr.  Bogets  c(  Colo- 
rado against. 

Mr.  Clancy  for.  with  Mr.  Wolff  against. 

Mr.  Del  clawion  for,  with  Mr.  Tuniwy 
against. 

Mr.  Martin  for,  with  Mr.  Brasoo  against 

Mr.  Camp  for,  with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  Crane  for,  with  Mr.  William  D.  I'onl 


Mr.  HaU  for,  with  Mr.  Denney  agalivt. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with  Mr. 
McClory  against. 

Mr.  Zwach  for,  with  Mra.  Dwyar  against. 

Mr.  Saylor  for.  with  Mr.  Morton  against. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  for,  with  Mr.  Berry 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mra.  SuUlvan  with  Mr.  Asbbrook. 

Mr.  BurUson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  McDon- 
ald of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Delansy  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Dolakl  with  Mra.  May. 

Mr.  Moss  wltb  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Cal]fi»nla  with  Mr.  Me- 
KneaUy. 

Mr.  Boe  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Rlvere  with  Mr.  Corbett. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Borton. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Oonyar*. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  day. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mis.  anatba 

Mr.  Slkee  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Dlgga. 

Mr.  onlnger  with  Mr.  OoUtos  of  miltals. 

l£r.  Brown  of  Calttorola  with  Mr.  Brook. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clamen. 

Mr.  Charlee  B.  WUsoo  with  Mr.  onnnlng* 
bam. 

Mr.  Teague  at  Tens  with  Mr.  Button  of 
Utah. 

Mr.  TMaU  with  Mk.  Langan. 

Mr.  Toung  with  Mr.  Lstta. 

Ifra.  Banaen  at  Washington  wltb  Mr.  But- 
ton. 

Mr.  Banlsy  with  Mr.  Lojan. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Luksns. 


Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Oowger. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  McCuIloch. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  Mth  Mr.  MaeOregor. 

Mr.  M«kUl  with  Mr.  CKonaki. 

Mr.  PsUy  wltb  Mr.  Mlchal. 

Mr.  Mire  with  Mr.  Fettle. 

Mr.  Mlnahall  with  Mr.  Poll. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  wltb  Mr.  Ralfel. 

Mr.  Rbodee  with  Mr.  Welcker.  ' 

Mr.  Winn  with  Mr.  Roudehush. 

Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Ruth  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Schadeberg  with  Mr.  Wydler. 

Mr.  Seheila  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arlaona. 

Mr.  Snyder  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

Messrs.  ■nSBMAN  and  YATRON 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay". 

Messn.  JOEDISON  of  Pennsylvania 
and  BIAOOI  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  DEJtWlNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  152,  nays  135,  not  voting  148, 
as  follows: 

[Boll  No.  4*81 
TKAS— isa 
Adams  olatmo  Olsen 

Albert  Oonzalez  O'Neill,  Mess. 

Andereon,  Qray  Patten 

Calif.  Green.  Oreg.       Pepper 

Anderaon.  m.     Green.  Pa.  Perkins 

Anderson.  Gude  Phllbm 

Tenn.  Hamilton  Plmle 

Annunzlo  Hansen.  Idaho    PodeU 

Arenda  Harrington         Pollock 

Ashley  Hastings  Prayer,  N.C. 

BeaU.  Md.  Hathaway  Price,  m. 

BeU.  Calif.  Hays  Pryor.  Ark. 

Bingham  Hechler.  w.  Ta.  Pudnakl 

Blanton  Helstosltl  Qule 

Blatnik  Hicks  Rees 

Bocxs  Hogan  Beld,  N.T. 

Boland  HoUaeld  Reuss 

Brademaa  Hosmer  Rlegle 

Brown.  Mich.      Howard  Rotnaon 

Burke,  Masa.       Jarman  Rodino 

Burton.  Calif.    Jolinaon.  Calif.  Rooney,  Pa. 
Bush  Karth  Roth 

Byrnes,  Wis.       Kaatenmeler      Roybel 
Carney  ar.y.^  ""."^man 

Cederbetg  Kee  Schwengel 

Clark  meppe  SlSk 

Cobelan  Kluceynakl         Smith.  N.T. 

Conabla  Kyroe  Stafford 

Connan  Uoyd  Staggara 

Culver  Long.  Md.  Stanton 

Daniels.  N.J.      Lowensteln        Stelger.  wis. 
Dennis  McCloskey         Stratton 

DlngeU  McFan  Symington 

Donohne  Uadden  Taft 

Eckhardt  MaUllard  Tlwmpson,  N.J. 

GdmondsoQ        \Manwt  Tleman 

B:dWBjds.  lA.       Uanh  UdaU 

Ellberg  Uataunaga  uuman 

Erlenbom  Mayne  Van  Deerim 

Each  Meeda  Vanlk 

Flndley  Melcher  Vlgonto 

Fish  Mlkra  Ware 

Flood  uinlsh  Whalen 

Ford,  Oeiald  B.  Ulnk  WIdnaU 

Forsythe  Morgan  Wiggins 

Praser  Mone  Williams 

FrellnghuyaoD    Moeber  WUson,  Bob 

Prledel  Murphy,  H.T.     Wright 

Fulton.  Pa.         Nelsen  Tatee 

Oallllanakis        Hlz  Zablockl 

OaUaghsr  Obey 

Oarmata  O'Hara 

HATS— US 
Abetnethy  Blester  Bnybm,  N.O. 

Addabbo  Blackburn  BroyhUl,  Va. 

Alexandar  Bow  Buchanan 

Belcher  Bray  Burleaon,  Tex. 

Bennett  Brlnkley  CaheD 

Betu  BroomSeld         Carey 

Berli]  BTotasaan  Carter 

Blaggl  Brown.  Ohio       Casey 
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Cbamberl&tn      Hunzner-  RantUU 

Chappen                  BchmWt  Beld,  HI. 

Clevsland           Hftwn»  Roberts 

OolUer                  BArsha  Roaers.  n«. 

OoOlns,  Tex.        Harrey  Booney.  N  T. 
Oohner                Heckler.  Man.     Rosenthal 

Conte                   Henderson  Ryan 

CoughUn              Hunt  3at»«rfleld 

Daniel,  Va.          HutclUiuon  SchmltB 

Davto.  Oa.            ichord  Sclmeebell 

I^Tls,  Wla.          Jftcotw  Scott 

de  la  Oana         jobnaon.  Pa.  Sebellua 

Dellraback         Jonaa  SbriTer 

D«rwinaU           Jones.  Ala.  Skubltz 

Dtcklnaon           Jones.  N.C.  Slack 

Dom                      Jonea,  Tenn.  Smltb.  CalU. 

Downing             King  Smith.  Iowa 

Duncan               Koch  Sl««l 

JBdwwXU.  Ala.     Kuykendall  Stokes 

Bshlsman            Kyi  Stuckey 

Evmna,  Oolo.        Landgrebe  Talcott 

Flaber                Lennon  Taylor 

Flowvrs                 UcClure  Thompaon,  Oa. 

Flynt                     McDade  Thomson.  Wis. 

Foley  McKwen  Vander  Jagt 

Foreman  Mahon  Wampler 

Fountain  Miller,  Ohio  Watson 

Frey  MlzeU  Watta 

Fuqua  MoUoban  WtaaUay 

Oaydos  Myen  White 

0«ttyi  Natebar  Whltehxirst 

Oddwatar  Nichols  WhlUen 

QoocUluc  OTieal.  Oa.  WyUe 

OrUnn  Pickle  Wyman 

Qrosa  Pike  Tatron 

Orover  Poage  aUoa 

Oubaer  Purcell 

Hagan  QuUIen 
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Abbltt  Folsbon  O'Konskl 

Adair  Ford.  Ottlnger 

Andrews.  Ala.         wailam  D.  Paaaman 

Andrews.  Fulton,  Tenn.     Patman 

N.  Dak.  Olbbona  Pelly 

AAhbrook  Gilbert  Pettta 

Asplnall  OrllBthB  Poff 

Ayres  Haley  Powall 

Baring  Hall  Price.  Tex. 

Barrett  Halpem  RaUsback 

Berry  Hanley  Rarlck 

Boiling  Hanaen.  Wash.  Reifel 

Brasoo  Hawkins  Rhode* 

Brock  H«bert  Bivera 

Brooka  Horton  Roe 

Brown,  CaUr.  Hull  Rogers.  Colo. 

Burke.  FIb.  Hungate  Roetenkowskl 

BurUaon.  Mo.  Keith  Roudebush 

Burton,  Utah  Landnun  Rousaelot 

Button  Langen  Ruppe 

Byrne,  nu  Latu  Ruib 

Oaffary  LegseU  St  Germain 

Camp  Lonpr,  La.  Saylor 

Ccller  Lujan  Scbadeberg 

Cbisholm  Lukens  Scherle 

Clancy  McCarthy  Scheuer 

Clausen.  McClory  Shipley 

Don  B.  UcOulloch  SUces 

Clawson.  Del  McDonald.  Snyder 

Clay                        Jflch.  Springer 

Collins,  111.  McKoeally  Steele 

Conyers  McMillan  Stelger.  Ariz 

Corbett  Wacdonald.  Stephens 

Cowgar                    Maaa.  Stubblefleld 

Cramer  ^UcOregor  SuUlTan 

^axie  Martin  Teasue,  CalU 

Ciumlngham  Uathias  Teague  Ttx. 

Da<Warlo  May  Tunnay 

Oelanay  MeskUl  Waggonner 

Oenikey  Michel  Waldle 

Dant  Miller,  CalU.  Wetcker 

Devliu  UUls  WUson. 

DlgBi  Minshsn  Charles  H 

Dowdy  Mlse  Winn 

Dulski  >*"wgiin  Wold 

Dwyer             .  Ifontgomery  Wolff 

Edwards.  Calif.  Uoorbead  WyaU 

Evtna.  Tenn.  Morton  Wydler 

Fallon  Moaa  Toung 

Parhateln  Murphy,  m.  Zwach 

Fascell  Nodal 

So  the  Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the   foUowin* 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Fucell  for,  with  Mr.  Wanonner 
against. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tenneeaee  for,  with  Mr. 
Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Brooka  for.  with  Mr.  Rarlck  agalnat. 

B£r.  Oeot  for,  wltb  Mr.  Long  of  Loulalana 


Mr.  AaplDaU  for,  with  Mr.  Shipley  against. 
Mr.    Rostenkowakl    for.    BCr.    Btubblefleld 
against. 
Mr.  Nedzl  for.  wlt3i  Mr.  Caffery  aealiut. 
Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Passman  against- 

Mr.   St   Germain   for,   with   Mr.   Andrvws 
of  Alabama  agaiBet. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  Pemuylvazila  for,  with  Mra. 
Chlsbolm  against. 

Mr.    Dowdy    for,    with    Ur.    Montfomerr 
against. 

Mr.    Evlns    of    Tennesaee    for,    with    Mr. 
Braaco  against. 

Mr.  muon  for.  with  Mr.  Stepbena  against. 

Mr.  FMghan  for.  with  Mr.  Devine  against. 

Mr,  Miller  of  Califomia  for,  with  Mr.  Rous- 
selot  against. 

BCr.  Monagan  for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Oolorado  for,  with  Mr.  Del 
OlawBon  against. 

Mr.  Wow  for.  with  Mr.  Martin  against. 

Mr.  Tunney  for.  with  Mr.  Camp  against, 

Mr.  Celler  for.  with  Mr.  Crane  against. 

Mr.  WllUam   D.  Ford  for,   with  Mr.   Hall 
against. 

Mr,    Denney    for.    with    Mr.    Axkdjews   of 
North  Dakota  against. 

Mr.  McClory  for,  with  Mr.  Zwack  against. 

Blra.  Dwyer  for.  with  Mr.  Baylor  agalnat 

Mr.  Uarion  for,  with  Mr.  Burka  of  norlda 
against. 

Mr.  Berry  for.  wltb  Mr.  lAtta  against. 

Mr.    Daddarto    for.    with    B4r.    Aahbrook 
against. 

Mr.  Hawkins  for,  with  Mr.  Scherle  against. 

Mr.  MaodonaJd  of  Maasachuaetts  for.  with 
Mr.  Ruth  against. 

Mr.  Moorhead  for.  with  Mr.  Pettis  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Wydler  against, 

Mr.  Kfoas  for.  with  M^.  Snydo-  against. 

Ifr.  Brown  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Hor- 
ton against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Califomia  for,  with  Mr. 
Michel  against 

B4r.  Murphy  of  Illinois  for.  with  Mr.  Cor- 
bett against. 

until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mir.  Baring  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mr.  Bun  with  Mr.  Ayree. 

Mr.  Rungatc  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mrs.  SuUIvan  with  Mr.  Adams. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Brook. 

Mr.  BurllBon  of  MlBsotirl  with  Mr.  Lujan 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Roe. 

Mr,  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Dulakl  with  Mr.  Conyers. 

Jfr.  OoUlns  of  niinola  with  Ur.  Gilbert. 

Mrs.  Orlffltha  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

J«r.  Haley  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 

Mr-  Sikos  with  Btr.  McCuUock. 

Mr.  Rivets  with  Mr.  MacOregor. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Ui.  Cramer. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washlzigton  wltb  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  MeakUI. 

>fr.  McMUIan  with  Bfr.  Cowger. 

Ui.  Landnun  with  Mr.  McKoeally. 

BCr.  BloOarthy  with  BCr.  Bflndun. 

Bir.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Mathlaa. 

BCr.  Parbsteln  with  Bfr.  Langen. 

B«r.  Sehener  with  Un.  May. 

BCr.  anils  with  Mr.  OTCoaakl 

Mr.  Young  with  BCr.  BCze. 

Mr.  Pelly  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 

BCr.  Ruppe  with  BCr.  PotT. 

B«r.  Prloe  of  TexM  with  Mr.  league  of 
California. 

BCr.  Rallsback  with  Mr.  Winn. 

BCr.  Steele  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

BCr.  Roudebush  with  BCr.  W^d. 

BCr.  Schadeberg  with  BCr.  Stelger  of  ArlacouL 

BCr.  Taague  oc  Tesas  with  BCra.  sulUvan. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN  changed  hla  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announeed 
as  above  recordod. 


ODnSAt   LKATK   TO   XmND 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Memhers 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  Joint 
resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  Senate  Joint  resolu- 
tion (SJ.  Res.  173)  authorizing  a  grant 
to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  expand- 
ing the  U&lted  Nations  Headquarters  In 
the  United  States,  an  Identical  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  Senate 
joint  re.«}olutIon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey? 
T^ere  was  no  objection. 
The  CTerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rm.  179 
Whereas  the  Congress  authorized  the 
United  States  to  Join  with  other  govem- 
meats  in  tbe  founding  of  the  United  Nations; 
Whereaa  the  CongroM  unanimously,  in  H. 
Con.  Ree.  75  (TBth  Congress),  Invited  the 
Unlt«d  Nations  to  eetablisb  \ta  headquarten 
in  the  United  States,  which  invitation  was 
accepted  by  the  United  Nations; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  continued 
to  serve  as  boat  to  tba  United  Nations; 

Whereas  the  membership  of  the  United 
Nations  has  increased  substantially  and  the 
organization  has  outgrown  its  existing  fa> 
ciUiies: 

Whereaa  the  Oanaral  Aaeembly  of  tbe 
United  Nations  In  December  1969  authorlaed 
the  ooostructlon.  subjeot  to  suitable  financ- 
ing arrangements,  of  an  additional  bead- 
quarters  building  south  of  and  adjacent  to 
the  present  headquartei^  site  <hi  land  to  be 
made  aTailable  without  charge  by  tbe  city 
of  New  York; 

Whereas  tbe  total  Onanclai  burden  of  ex- 
panding ita  headquarters  in  New  Twk  would 
severely  strain  the  resources  of  the  Uuit«d 
Nations; 

Whereaa  a  special  contribution  by  the 
United  States  as  the  host  government  would 
constitute  a  positive  act  of  reafflrmatlon  of 
faith  of  the  American  people  In  the  future 
of  the  United  Nations ;  Be  It 

Rexolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  JUp- 
resentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
m  Congresi  assembled.  That  there  is  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  State  out  of  any  money  tn  the  Treas- 
ury not  otherwise  appropriated,  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  »20,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended,  for  a  grant  to  be  made  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the 
United  Nations  to  defray  a  portion  of  ttie 
cost  of  the  axpanslon  and  improvement  of 
Ita  headquarters  in  the  city  of  New  York  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  may  detennine.  Such  grant  shall  not 
be  considered  a  contribution  to  the  United 
Nations  for  purpose  of  any  other  applicable 
law  limiting  oontrl  buttons. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconalder  was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  Joint  resolution  (H^ 
Res.  1146)  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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FURTHER  KCESSAOE  FROM  THB 

SENATE 

A  further  messa^  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arlington,  one  of  Ita  clerks,  an- 


nounced that  tbe  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  dlaagreelng  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  <HJi.  19985)  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  additional  revenue  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

The  message  also  annouxKied  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (HJi.  18306)  entitled  "An  act 
to  authorize  U.8.  participation  in  in- 
creases in  the  resources  of  certain  inter- 
national financial  institutions,  to  pro- 
vide for  an  annual  audit  of  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund  by  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting OfBce.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," disagreed  to  by  the  House;  agrees 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  PoiBmoHT, 
Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Aiken,  and 
Mr.  Casi  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  SR.  19911, 
SUPPLEMENTAL  FOREIGN  ASSIST- 
ANCE AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MORGAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  19911)  to  amend  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

CorrpzaEifCE  Repoet  (H.  Rbpt.  91-1791) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  tbe  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  tvo  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  'to  tbe  bill 
(HJl.  19911)  to  amend  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961.  abd  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  oonference. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reoccn- 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Bouse  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  tbe  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  ttie  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follovE :  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  Insert  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "%>ecial 
Foreign  Aaalstanoe  Act  of  1971*'. 

Sac.  a.  There  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  tbe  President  for  the  fiscal  year 
1971  not  to  exceed — 

ri>  »86.000,000  far  additional  military  as- 
slstaace  and  •70,000,000  for  special  economic 
assistance  for  Cambodia; 

(2)  SIOO.OOO.OOO  for  economic  and  mlUtary 
assistance  programs  to  replsoe  funds  whlob 
were  transferred  by  the  President  for  use  in 
Cambodia; 

(3)  9160,000,000  for  additional  mmtaty 
assistance  for  the  BepubUc  of  Korea; 

(4)  $30,000,000  for  additional  mllitarr  as- 
sistance for  Jordan; 

(5)  a34>00.000  for  additional  military  as- 
slstanoe  for  Indonesia  and  $10,000,000  to 
replace  funds  transferred  from  other  pro- 
grams for  use  In  Indonsela; 

(6)  »9,000,000  for  additional  military  as- 
sistance for  Lebanon; 

(7)  905,000,000  for  additional  supporting 
■flslstanoe  for  Vlatnam;  and 

(8)  $17,000,000  for  additional  gaoeral 
military  aaslstanoe  to  oompenaate  fot  a 
Mortage  in  anticipated  recovery  of  funds 
from  past  year's  programs. 

3bc.  3.  The  President  is  authorised,  until 
June  30,  1973.  to  transfer  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea  such  defense  articles  located  in  Korea 
and  belonging  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  on  July  1,  1970.  as  he  may  d»- 
termina.  exo^t  that  no  funds  baretofcn  or 


hereafter  appropriated  under  this  Act  or  tba 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  shall  be  avail- 
able for  reimburseiDent  to  any  agency  of  the 
United  States  Oovemment  for  any  transfer 
made  pursuant  to  this  section. 

Sec.  4.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act.  any  asslstanoe  furnished  out  of  funds 
appropriated  under  section  2  of  this  Act  and 
any  transfer  made  under  section  3  of  this 
Act  shall  be  fiimlshed  or  transferred,  as  tbe 
■  case  nuiy  be.  In  accordance  wltb  all  of  the 
purposes  and  limitations  applicable  by  stat- 
ute to  that  type  of  assistance  or  transfer 
under  tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1901 
(Including  the  provisions  of  section  663  Ot 
such  Act,  as  added  by  section  8  of  this  Act). 

Sec.  B.  Section  403  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1961  (33  TT.S.C.  3343)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentenoe;  "None  of  the  funds  authorised 
by  this  section  shall  be  made  available  to  tbe 
Oovernment  of  Vietnam  unle&s,  beginning  in 
January  1971,  and  quarterly  thereafter,  the 
President  of  the  United  Stat«s  shall  deter- 
mine that  the  acconunodatlon  rate  of  ex- 
change between  said  Oovernment  and  the 
United  States  is  fair  to  both  countries.". 

Sac.  0.  (a)  Section  461(a)  of  tbe  Foreign 
Asslstanoe  Act  of  1961,  relating  to  the  con- 
tingency fund,  la  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "for  the  flactl  year 
1971  not  to  exceed  $16,000,000"  and  insartlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "for  the  fiscal  year  1971  not 
to  exceed  $30,000,000":  and 

(8)  by  stniEing  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  the  following:  ".*  Pro- 
vided.  That.  In  addition  to  any  other  sums 
available  for  such  purpose.  $16,000,000  of  the 
amount  authorlised  for  the  fiscal  year  1971 
may  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  relief. 
rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction  assistance 
for  tbe  benefit  of  cyclone,  tidal  wave,  and 
flood  victims  in  Sast  Pakistan.". 

(b)  Excess  foreign  currendea  held  In 
Palcistan  not  allocated  on  tbe  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  section  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  a  period  of  one  year  from  such 
date  of  enactment  to  help  PaUstan  with- 
stand the  disaster  which  has  occurred. 

Sac.  7.  (a)  In  line  with  the  expressed  In- 
tention of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
none  of  the  funds  autborlsed  or  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be 
used  to  finance  the  Introduction  of  tbe  Unit- 
ed Statea  ground  combat  troops  into  Cam- 
bodia, or  to  provide  United  States  advisers  to 
or  for  Cambodian  military  forces  in  0am- 
bodla. 

fb)  Military  and  economic  assistance  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States  to  Cambodia  and 
authorised  or  appropriated  pursuant  to  this 
or  any  other  Act  Ghall  not  be  construed  as  a 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  Cam- 
bodia for  its  defense. 

Sxc.  8.  Tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  tlie 
follovrlng  new  section; 

"Sxc.  683.  iJinTATioK  Upon  AnoxnairAL 
AasmrAircs  to  Caubosu. — ^The  President 
shall  not  exercise  any  special  authority 
granted  to  him  under  sections  606(a).  610 
(a),  and  614(a)  of  this  Act  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  additional  assistance  to  Cam- 
bodia, unless  the  President,  at  least  thirty 
days  prior  to  the  date  he  Intends  to  exercise 
any  such  authority  on  behalf  ot  Cambodia 
(or  ten  days  prior  to  such  date  if  the  Preel- 
dent  oertlflea  in  writing  that  an  emergency 
exists  requiring  Immediate  aaslstanoe  to 
Cambodia) .  notifies  the  Speaker  of  tbe  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Forelpi  Belations  of  the  Senate  In  writing 
of  eatdt  such  intended  exercise,  the  section 
of  this  Act  under  which  such  authority  is  to 
be  exercised,  and  the  Justification  for.  and 
tbe  extent  of,  the  exercise  of  such  author- 
ity.". 

And  tbe  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 


That  the  Bouse  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
Utle  of  the  House  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 

Thomas  E.  MoeoAN, 

Clcuxnt  J.  Zablocu, 

Watkt  L.  Hats, 

E.  Ross  ADAa, 

WtLLlAlt   MAILLXAKD. 

Prrxa  H.  B.  FaxtiNOHnrsaN, 
Afano^ers  on  the  Part  of  the  Boute. 

JOHXr  SPAXKUAjr, 

Mdex  Maksptelo, 
Frank  Chtjech, 
OxoBos  D.  Aixxir, 
Cldtokd  p.  Cass, 
John  S.  Coopkk, 
John  J.  WHiLXAMa, 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATKUZtn 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  oonference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  tbe  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  19911)  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  and  for  other 
[nirposes,  submit  the  following  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  ttie  action  agreed 
upon  by  tbe  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report : 

Tbe  Senate  amendments  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inserted  a  .substitute  text  and  provided  a  new 
title  for  tbe  House  bill. 

The  cominltt«e  of  oonference  reoommenda 
that  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  tbe  Senate  to  the  text 
of  the  bin.  with  an  amendment  which  is  a 
substitute  for  both  the  text  of  tbe  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of 
the  House  bill,  and  also  recede  from  Its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  differences  between  the  Hons-  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  In  oonference  are 
noted  below,  except  for  clerical  corrections. 
Incidental  chanires  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  agrefments  reached  by  the  conferees,  and 
minor  drafting  and  clarifying  changes 
sHoar  TiTXE ;  (senate — osltiuh  d 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  In  the  same 
manner  as  did  tbe  House  bill  Section  1  of 
tbe  Senate  amendment  provided  that  this 
legislation  might  be  cited  as  the  "Special 
ForelKn  Assistance  Act  of  1971." 

The  House  receded. 
AimioazEATioif  or  wrrma    (Rotm — aaciiuwa 

I,  1.  AICT>  «:  8FNATB — BECTTOIffS  2  AKB  6(a)  ) 

The  House  bill  amended  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  by  Increas- 
ing the  authr-rlzatlons  contained  In  that  Act 
in  the  following  respects:  (1)  supporting  as- 
sistance from  $414  6  million  to  $609.6  million 
(Section  1):  (3)  contingency  fund  from  $1S 
minion  to  $30  million  (Section  3);  and  fS) 
military  asslst.anoe  from  $860  million  to  $690 
million  (Section  4). 

In  lieu  of  amending  the  Foreign  Asslstanee 
Act,  the  Senate  amendment  to  B.R.  19911 
was  a  line-Item  authorization  for  specific 
amounts  for  specific  purposes.  Both  the 
amounts  and  the  allocations  for  programs 
proposed  by  the  Executive  are  Identical  in 
tbe  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment, 
except  for  a  reduction  of  $8.8  million  for 
military  assistance  for  Korea. 

The  Senate  receded  on  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary assistance  for  Korea  and  accepted  the 
anwunt  contained  in  the  House  bill.  Hw 
managers  on  tlie  part  of  the  House  aooepted 
the  line-item  structure  contained  in  the 
Senata  amandroitnt. 

APFUCAanJTT   OF  THE  FOEEXGN   ASSXRAna  ACT 
or     ISSl      (SEIfATX eZCTZON     *> 

The  House  bill  amended  the  Foreign  As- 
slstanoe Act  of  IMl,  as  amended.  "Hie  Senate 
amendment  to  the  House  bill  is  written  as  a 
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■vpAJ^te  auuman  fstbar  thmn  as  an  amasid- 
■otnt^  to  tlmt  Act.  Haue  tbs  pronnons  of 
tho  Poralgs  AASlxtuioe  Act  pertAlnlog  to  tha 
u«e  of  fundj  are  not  appUcabla  under  tha 
tarms  of  th-  SenaU  langimga  unleu  spaclflo 
tafarenoa  u  InoorponMd  In  tha  Banata  »ar- 
alou. 

The  managara  on  tlM  part  at  tba  Bouae 
ware  agraad  tlut  tlia  prorMoiu  of  tba  For- 
eign AiaUtance  Act  ahould  apply  to  tte  ad- 
nUnlatratton  of  funda  authorized  to  ba  appro- 
prutad  by  thla  bUl  and.  tberefore,  accepted 
tba  Seoata  lanpuaga, 

aaanucnoMB  ok  uj.  CKvoLvzKxlfT  d* 

CAMBoau  (acHATi— axcnoM  s) 
Bactloo  8(a)  of  tba  Senate  amendment, 
reetrtotmg  united  Stataa  InTolTcmant  In 
Cambodia,  would  problblt  tha  uae  of  any 
funds  authorlEed  or  appropriated  under  this 
or  any  other  Act  from  batng  used  to  Onanca 
the  introduction  of  United  Statea  ground 
combat  troops  Into  Cambodia,  or  to  prarlde 
United  SUlae  miutary  aUvlaota  to  or  for 
Cambodian  military  forces  In  Cambodia. 

Tha  Bouaa  bUl  did  not  oontaln  a  aompar- 
abla  proTlalOD. 

Tha  maaageea  on  tba  part  of  tha  Houaa 
agraad  to  accept  the  Senata  amendment.  It 
la  the  understanding  of  the  House  oonf  eiaaa 
that  the  reetrlcUooj  impoaed  aa  a  raault  of 
thla  amendment  would  not  prevent  the  tua 
of  United  Slataa  troops  in  border  sanctuary 
operations  designed  to  protect  the  uvea  of 
American  soldJars.  It  Is  alao  the  understand- 
ing oJ  tha  managars  on  the  part  of  the  Bouse 
that  Dnltad  Stataa  mlUtary  personnel  can  b* 
pronded  to  suparvlae  the  distribution  and 
car*  of  United  Statea  mllltarr  supplies  and 
equipment  dellverlee  to  Cambnlls,  and  that 
the  restriction  on  the  use  of  united  Statea 
military  advisors  does  not  preclude  the  train- 
ing of  Cambodian  aoldlars  m  South  Vietnam. 
Section  a{b)  of  tha  Senate  ameodmant 
atatad  that  miutary  and  economic  assist- 
ance authorlaed  or  appropriated  puratiant 
to  thU  or  any  other  Act  shall  not  be  con- 
strued aa  a  commitment  by  the  United  Statea 
to  Cambodia  for  Its  defense. 

Tha  Bouaa  blU  had  no  oomnarsbla  oro- 
vuion.  "^ 

"nie  Bouse  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
language  which  has  substantially  tha  same 
maaolng  as  section  «so  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  IMI. 

LDdTAnON    in>OK   ADDmOKAL   AaaaTAHCS 
TO   CAMBODU    (SENATK BSCnoH   7) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  n«w  sec- 
tion 652  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
IMl.  as  amended.  The  new  section  requires 
the  President  to  notify  the  Speaker  of  tho 
House  of  ReprascntatlTes  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Senate  committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations 30  days  In  advance  (10  days  in  an 
amergancy)  that  he  Intends  to  use  the  trans- 
fer authority  granted  to  him  tinder  sactlons 
608(a).  sio(a)  and  814(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1981 ,  as  amended.  In  order 
to  proylda  additional  asslstanoa  to  Cam- 
bodia. 

Tba  Bouse  bUl  did  not  oootaia  a  com- 
parable proTlalon. 

Tha  managers  on  tha  part  of  the  Bouaa 
accepted  this  provision  In  the  belief  that 
It  would  not  Interfere  with  or  Impede  the 
program  of  asslstanoa  to  Cambodia  for  the 
following  reasons; 

Military  and  economic  asalatanoa  has  al- 
ready been  furnished  to  Cambodia  consist- 
aot  with  that  country's  abUltr  to  alMcit) 
the  {nflow  of  equipment  and  goods. 

witnesses  from  the  Executive  Branch  w«r« 
sattsfled  that  the  funds  requested  for  Cam- 
tXMlla  are  sufQdent  to  enable  that  cotmtvy 
to  defend  Itaelf  over  tha  next  six  months. 

Tbs  situation  In  Cambodia  Is  such  that 
any  additional  requirement  for  military  or 
economic  asalatanoa  for  that  cotmtry  will  ha 
apparent  far  enough  In  advance  to  enable 
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the  Prasldant  to  raaks  additional  aaalatanaa 
availabla  to  Cambodia  and  to  notify  the  Oon- 
greaa  In  aoeordanoe  wKh  tba  proTIalona  of 
this  section. 

There  wiu  b«  a  n«w  foralgn  waistanoa 
raqusat  aubmlttad  to- tba  Oongraaa  next  year 
At  thaft  tuna,  tha  Foreign  Affairs  Commlttae 
will  axaailna  tha  Implications  and  eoacu  of 
this  mnandsDant  thoroughly  and  taka  what- 
•rar  aotica  it  daama  ntotmrj  to  tnson 
tha  continued  suooaaa  of  tba  Vletnaml«atlon 
program. 

ASSawniSKMT  TO  TTTlia 

Tha  Banata  amended  tha  title  of  tha  Rouse 
bin  to  reflect  the  action  taken  by  tba  Senata 
The  House  receded. 

Tbokas  K.  UoaoAir. 

CZ<**BtlVT  J.  ZAB1.0CK1, 

Watiii  L.  HATa, 
■.  Boss  AoAia. 

WILLXAIC      tflTTTTt^^ 

P»Txa  B-  B.  F^txLDvuMuiaarr, 
Manager)  an  the  Part  0/  f»«  Bouse. 
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PERMISSION  TO  FILB  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  OK  HJi.  183M,  VS.  PAR- 
TICIPATIOW  IN  RESOlmCEB  OP 
INTERNATIONAL    FIRA1»0IAL    IN- 

STmrnoNB 

Mr.  REtJSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  uk  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  have  untU  midnight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl 
18308)  to  authorlffi  VS.  partlclpaaon 
In  Increases  In  the  resources  of  certain 
international  financial  Institutions,  to 
provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  the  m- 
change  stabilization  fund  by  the  Ocnenl 
Accounting  OfBoe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frtrni  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 
OoiOTaiKcx  Rarorr  (H  Snr.  Ho.  81-17M) 
Tba  committee  of  oonfaranoe  on  tha  du- 
agraalng  yotaa  of  tba  two  Bouses  on  the 
amendmanta  of  tbs  Senata  to  tha  bill  (HJl 
18308)  to  authorlaa  United  SUtaa  partlol- 
paUon  in  Increasaa  m  the  reaouroaa  of  oar- 
taln  mtamatlonal  flnandal  InstltiiUons  to 
provide  for  an  annual  audit  of  tba  Kxeha'nge 
Stabllliatlon  Fund  by  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Oflica,  and  for  other  purpoass,  bavmg 
met,  after  full  and  free  conferanoa.  have 
agned  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  raapectlve  Houses  as  follows: 

That  ths  Bouse  reoede  from  Us  dlsagrae- 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  tha  Senata  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  tha  same  with 
an  amandmeot  as  follows:  In  Uau  of  tha 
matter  proposed  to  be  Inaarted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  Insert  tha  foUovlng: 
Chapter  1— DnVtHATIONAI.  MONSTABT 

FDKD 
Sao. 

1.  Amandmant  of  Bratton  Wooik  Agreamants 

A<A. 

2.  Amandmant  of  Spaelat  Drawing  Bights 

Aft. 
1 1.  Amandmant  ot  Bratton   Wooda  Agraa- 
manta  Aot 

Tba  Bratton  Wooda  Agraensaata  Act  (19 
tFAO.  18«-188k-a)  la  amandsd  by  addlna  at 
«!>•  and  tbaraoc  tte  faUowlng  jmrntHtSa,. 
Sac  aa.  (a)  Tba  United  Statea  Oovamor 
at  tha  Fond  la  authcelaad  to  oooaent  to  an 
tnaiaasa  of  •l^MOjOWWieo  In  tba  quota  of  the 
United  autaa  In  tha  Fund. 

"(b)  In  crdar  to  pay  tha  Incraaae  In  the 
United  States  quoM  In  the  Fund  provided  for 
In  this  section,  there  la  harsby  authonaad  to 
ba  appropnatad  *l>IOMO,aoo,  to 
ayaUahla  untU  axpaodsd. 


-SIC.  m.  (a)  Th*  Onitad  Stataa  Oonrw* 
of  tha  Bank  Is  anthoMaad  (1)  to  vota  for  an 
Increase  of  tsjxonoojooa  In  the  authorlaed 
capital  stock  of  tha  Bank,  and  (3)  If  such 
Increase  becomes  alleotlve,  to  subacrlba  on 
behalf  of  the  Unltad  States  to  two  thousand 
four  hundred  end  sixty-one  addlUonal  sharea 
erf  the  capital  stock  of  tha  Bank. 

'■(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  Incraaae  in 
tha  Unltad  BtaCaa  subaonptlon  to  tha  Bank 
provided  for  In  this  section,  there  la  haraby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  U4S.100X)00 
to  remain  available  untu  expended." 
I  3.  Amandmenu  of  Spaelal  Drawings  Blghu 
Act 
Section  8  of  tha  Special  Drawing  Rights 
Act  (aa  U.8.O.  as8q)  u  amandad  to  taad  as 
follows: 

"B«c.  8.  Unless  Congraaa  by  law  autborlaee 
such  action,  neither  the  Prealdent  nor  any 
parson  or  agency  shall  on  behalf  of  the 
United  Statea  vote  to  allocate  In  each  basic 
P"*"^  8»iaclsl  Drsvrlng  Blghta  under  article 
■ajuv.  sections  a  and  S.  of  the  Articles  of 
Agreement  of  the  Fund  so  that  allocations 
to  the  United  States  In  that  period  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  the  United  States  quota 
In  the  Fund  aa  authorised  under  the  Bret- 
ton  Woods  Agreements  Act." 
Chapter   ». — nmjR-AMERIOAN   DEVELOP- 

UKNT  BAMK 
Sac.  ai.  Amendmant  of  Inter- American  De- 

valopment  Bank  Act. 
i  ai.  Amandmeot  of  Intar-Amarloan  Daral- 
opment  Bank  Act 
(a)  The  Inter-Amancan  Developmaot 
Bank  Act  (Sa  U.8.C.  a8S-383n)  Is  amandad 
by  adding  at  the  and  thereof  tha  foUowlng 
new  section; 

"Sac.  18.  (a)  Tha  United  SUtaa  Oovamor 
of  the  Bank  la  hereby  authorised  to  vote  In 
favor  of  the  two  resolutions  proposed  by  the 
Oovamors  at  their  annual  meeting  in  April 
1970  and  now  pending  before  the  Board  of 
OoTaraoTB  of  the  Bank,  which  provide  for 
(1)  an  Incraaae  In  tha  authorized  capital 
alo*  to  the  Bank  and  additional  subscrip- 
tions of  mambers  therato  and  (3)  an  in- 
croaaa  In  the  resources  of  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  and  contributions  thereto. 
Unon  adoption  of  such  reaolutlons  the 
Unltad  States  Oovemor  Is  authorlaed  to 
agree  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  (1)  to 
subecnbe  to  eighty-two  thousand  three 
hundred  and  flfty-two  sharea  of  tlO.OOO  par 
value  of  tha  Incraaae  In  tha  authorised  capi- 
tal stock  of  the  Bank  of  which  slity-savsn 
thousand-three  hundred  and  flfty-two  shall 
be  callable  sharea  and  fifteen  thousand  ahall 
be  paid  In  and  (S)  to  pay  to  the  Fund  for 
Special  Operations  an  Initial  annual  Install- 
ment of  8100,000.000  and.  upon  further  au- 
thorization by  the  Congress,  two  Biibaaquent 
annual  InstaUmenta  of  MSO.OOO,000  each.  In 
accordance  vrith  and  subject  to  tha  tarms 
and  conditions  of  such  resolutions. 

"(b)  There  ar«  hereby  authorized  to  ba 
appropriated,  without  flscal  year  limitation, 
the  amouata  naoeesary  for  payment  by  tha 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  (l)  three  an- 
nual Installmenta  of  (90,000.000  each  for  the 
United  Statea  subscription  to  paid-in  capital 
stock  of  the  Bank:  (a)  two  Installments  of 
•S38.790.0O0  each  for  the  United  States  sub- 
sorlptlon  to  the  callable  capital  stock  of  the 
Bank:  and  (8)  one  Installment  of  8100,000.- 
000  for  the  Unlt«l  statae  share  of  the  In- 
crease In  the  resourcee  of  the  Fund  for  Spe- 
cial Operations  of  the  Bank." 

fb)  The  first  santence  of  aactlon  3(b)  of 
ths  Inter-American  Darelopment  Bank  Act 
(Ja  use.  J83a(b) )  Is  amended  by  Inserttng 
Immediately  before  tha  period  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng:  "and  an  alternate  Bi- 
acutlve  Director", 
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atia^tn  a.— ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  NATIOK- 
AL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

I  31.  Anntial  report 

Th*  Natlon&l  Advisory  Oouncn  on  lnt«r- 
naUonal  Mcmetur  and  TIdaiicIai  Po11c1«b 
tiiMil  Inolade  la  its  annoAl  report  to  tbe  Oon> 
graH  (1)  ft  atatement  with  r«spect  to  each 
loan  appro%-«d  and  outstanding,  mada  by 
the  Intematloiial  Baak  for  Beconatructlon 
and  Development,  the  lutematloxial  Devel- 
opment Association,  the  tnter-Ameilc&n  De- 
velopment  Bank,  and  the  Aalan  Develop- 
ment Bank.  Including  an  evaluation  or  new 
losns  mad*  by  said  orKanlr^tlon  and  a  prog- 
rsH  report  at  the  project  eorered  by  each 
loan,  and  a  dlaouaalon  of  how  each  loan  will 
benefit  the  people  of  the  redplant  country, 
and  (3)  a  statement  on  etepe  taken  Jointly 
and  Individually  by  member  countries  of  the 
Inter-Anwrlcan  Development  Bank  to  re- 
strain their  military  erpendlturee,  and  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  free  and  democratic 
Inatltutlona. 

Chapter  4.— AUDIT  OP  EXCHANQE 
STABIUZATZON  PUIfD 
Sec. 

41.  Annual  report. 

4a.  Audit  by  General  Accounting  Office. 
f  41.  Annual  report 

The  last  sentence  at  section  IO<b)  of  the 
Odd  Reserve  Act  of  1094  (81  UAC.  833a{a)) 
Is  amended  to  read:  "The  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  shall  annually  make  a  report  on 
the  operations  ol  the  fund  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress." 
I  42.  Audit  by  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 

Section  10(b)  of  the  Oold  Reserve  Act  of 
1934  (31  UJS.C.  822a(b>)  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following:  "Subject  to  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions the  administrative  expenses  of  the 
fund  shall  be  audited  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  at  such  times  and  In  such 
manner  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  may  by  regulation  prescribe 
tor  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that  adminis- 
trative funds  are  properly  accounted  for  and 
that  fully  adequate  accounting  procedures 
and  systems  for  control  of  such  funds  have 
been  establlahed.  Except  for  Information  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  of  an  inter- 
nationally significant  nature,  there  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  such 
Information  on  the  admlnlatratlve  expenses 
of  tbe  fund  as  is  necessary  to  conduct  the 
audit,  and  the  Comptroller  General  or  any  of 
his  representatlvee  shall,  for  tbe  purpoae  of 
securing  this  Information,  have  aocesa  to  all 
books,  accounts,  records,  reports,  files,  and 
all  other  papers,  things,  or  property  belong- 
ing to  or  In  use  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
emment  (other  than  records,  reports,  files,  or 
other  papers  or  things  containing  or  reveal- 
ing Information  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  of  an  Internationally 
significant  nature)," 

Chapter  B. — ElIFLOTKK  BENEPIT8  POR 

UNITKD  STATES  BJPRX8SNTATIVEB 
I  81.  Employee  benefits 

Notwithstanding  tha  provisions  of  any 
other  law,  the  Executive  IMreotors  and  Di- 
rectors and  their  alternates,  representing  the 
United  States  in  the  International  Monetary 
Pund,  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  the  Inter-Am«r- 
Ican  Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank,  shall,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  each  be  ellg;!- 
ble  on  the  basis  of  such  service  and  the  total 
compensation  received  therefor,  for  all  em- 
ployee benefits  afforded  employees  In  the 
civil  servloe  of  the  United  States.  The  Treaa- 
ury  Department  shall  serve  aa  the  employing 
office  for  eoUeotlng,  accounting  for.  and  de- 
positing In  the  ClvU  Service  Retirement  and 
Dl—hlllty  Pund,  Employaes  Life  iBaunnce 
Pund.  and  ttnployeea  Health  Benefits  Pund. 


all  retirement  and  health  insuranoa  bene- 
fits pa>-ment8  made  by  theee  employees,  and 
shall  make  any  necessary  agency  oontrlbu- 
tlons  from  the  fund  established  pursuant  to 
section  10(s)  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  ot  10S4 
(31  U.8.C.  833a(a) ) .  TlLlB  section  shall  be  ef- 
fective as  of  December  14, 1966. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  aama. 

That  the  Senate  reoede  frooi  Its  amand- 
,  ment  to  tbe  UUe  of  tbe  hllL 

H.  8.  BCDsa, 

TaOKAS  L.  ASHLST, 
WK.   IfOOSBXAD, 

Wh.  a.  B&aaxrr, 
WtLLUM  B.  WmirsLX., 
J.  WnxtAU  StaktoK, 
Managers  on  the  Fart  of  tAe  Botue. 

J.  W.  TVLMMXa-BT, 
JOKW   SPAIXKAir, 

Alsdt  Ooaz. 
O.  D.  AzKnr, 
Oliivobd  p.  Oan, 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate, 

Statkukht 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Bouae 
at  the  oonftrenoe  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
tha  two  Houaes  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Houae  to  the  blU  (a.R.  18806)  to  autbortee 
United  States  participation  Increases  In  the 
resouroee  of  certain  international  financial 
Institutions,  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit 
of  the  Exchange  StablUsatlon  Pund  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  followtug  statement  In  ex- 
planation of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  at 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute.  The  House  recedes  from 
Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate,  with  an  amendment  which  la  a  sub- 
stitute for  both  the  House  bill  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  The  differences  between  the 
House  bill  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 
oonferenoe  are  noted  below  except  for  minor 
technical  and  clarifying  changes  made  neo- 
eeaary  by  reason  of  the  conference  agreement. 
Asiaw  rarvKLoruxNT  iank 

Chaptur  I  of  tbe  House-passed  bill  provided 
for  tba  United  States  Oovemor  to  tbe  Aalan 
Development  Bank  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Bank  providing  for  a  United 
Statee  contribution  of  (100  million  to  tbe 
bank  in  three  annual  Installments  of  $25  mil- 
lion, (35  million,  and  $40  mJlUon  beginning 
In  Placal  Tear  lOTO.  Tbe  Senate-passed  bill 
contained  no  autbortsatlfHiB  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  Tbe  conference  subetl- 
tute  contains  no  provision  authort^ng  any 
funds  for  tha  Asian  Development  Bank. 
nrrBBKATtoirAL  uotrrrAaT  rxnm  amb  rma  dc- 

TxaiTATioirAi.  BASTK  FOB  mxcovvmwnoir  amd 

DXVKLOPlCKirT 

The  8enat*-paassd  authorisation  fbr  tbe 
United  Btataa  Oawtmor  of  tba  IMP  and  tbe 
IBRD  was  Identical  to  tbe  Houaa-paasd  lan- 


Ilka  Bouse-paaaed  bill  autbortaed  tbe 
Unltad  States  Oovamor  of  tbe  Bank  to, 
among  other  things,  vote  in  favor  of  reaolu- 
tlons providing  for  aa  Ineraaas  tn  tha  au- 
thorlEed capital  stock  to  the  bank,  and  an 
Increase  in  the  rasouroas  of  tiba  Pand  for 
Special  Operations. 

In  addlUon  tbe  House -pssssd  bill  author- 
ised tb«  United  States  Oovemor  to  subecrlbe 
to  $838.6  'T^'iii'^ti  of  the  authorized  capital 
stock  of  tbe  Bank  and  to  contribute  the  Ini- 
tial amount  of  •100  million  and  two  aubae- 
quent  anntjal  Install mants  of  $450  million 
each  to  the  Bank's  Pund  tor  Special  Opsn- 
ttons. 


■Rie  Senate-passed  Un,  aa  It  rtiates  to  tibc 
Pund  for  Special  Operations,  authorlaed  the 
united  States  Oovemor  to  agree  to  pay  the 
initial  lasrtallment  of  $100  million  and  make 
payment  of  the  two  subeequent  inetallments 
of  #460  million  subject  to  further  authoriza- 
tion by  the  Congress.  In  addition  the  Senate 
bill  authorised  «o  be  ^)f>r^iilated  only  the 
initial  •100  mllUoa  izslaUmant. 

The  coafermoa  subatltute  contains  the 
Senate  provision. 

The  practice  tn  previous  authorisations  for 
the  IDB  has  been  to  authorlae  the  United 
States  Oovemor  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  pay  the  full  amount  of  the  proposed 
United  Sutes  subscription  to  the  resources 
of  the  Pund  for  Special  Operations.  TblB 
oommttment  is  first  authortssd  and  tban 
subject  to  individual  appropriations  for  each 
installment  of  the  contribution. 

In  this  bill  we  have  made  payment  of  tiie 
BSoond  two  iTUtalUnents  subject  to  autbofl- 
^Ltton  of  approprlatlona  as  well  aa  to  tbe 
appropriations  tbemaelvea.  The  poipose  of 
thla  procedure  la  to  assure  the  noaas  of 
Bepraaantatlvea  and  the  Setiate  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  full  review  of  the  IDB  oper- 
ations after  a  year's  experience  with  thla 
replenishment  ot  the  resouroee  of  the  Tanti 
tor  Special  Operations.  It  Is  not  our  Inten- 
tion to  limit  In  any  way  the  past  procedure 
of  allowing  the  United  States  Oovemor  to 
commit  tbe  United  States  to  the  full  amount 
of  Its  proposed  contribution  by  slgnUylng 
our  agreement  to  contribute  to  tha  PBO  tn 
accordance  with  the  applicable  IDB  resolu- 
tion. 

ATmrr  or  xxchaicok  stasd;jzatxoh  wvm 

Tb»  Rouse-paseed  bill  provided  for  an 
audit  of  the  Exchange  Stabilisation  Pund  by 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  lite  Senate- 
passed  bin  contained  no  provision.  With 
minor  change,  the  Senate  aooepted  tbe  Botise 
language  on  this  provision. 

The  administrative  expenses  of  the  Pund 
cover  the  expenses  of  cairylng  out  of  stabili- 
zation operations  osd  other  related  tntema- 
tlon&l  economic  activities  of  the  Offios  of  tbe 
Assistant  Seervtary  for  International  AffUn 
of  the  Treasury,  as  well  as  legal  and  admin- 
istrative support  servloea.  These  expenses 
have  been  audited  for  many  years  and  the 
reporte  ot  audit  have  been  made  available  to 
the  Congress  annually.  The  accounts  of  tbe 
Pund  are  now  administered  by  the  Asststant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  International 
Affairs,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary, 
and  the  conferees  believe  that  this  method 
of  administration  should  continue.  Never- 
theless, they  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  good 
administrative  practice  there  should  be  an 
Independent  Judgment  that  administrative 
funds  an  properly  aocounted  tor  and  that 
fully  adequate  accounting  procs<uiss  and 
systems  for  control  cf  such  fonds  have  been 
established.  They  also  believe  that  the  funds 
ahould  continue  to  be  used  only  for  sup- 
jiortlng  THuasnry  exchange  stabilisation  and 
rAlatsd  acttvltlea  Inclndttg  support  for  our 
partloJpatloa  in  IntematloBal  Pn^^fl"!  in- 
stitutions. 

AKWTTAX.  BKPoarr  or  w stional  aotcsost 

OOTTWCEL 

Both  Mlla  provided  fear  an  annnal  rsport 
from  tbe  IVatlonal  Advisory  Council  oonoem- 
Ing  loans  made  by  the  IBRD,  IDA,  IDB.  and 
the  ADB.  With  minor  exception,  tbe  House 
language  prevailed. 

When  such  reports  *re  submitted  to  tba 
Congress,  It  Is  the  posttlon  of  tbe  Hotaa  eon- 
ferees  that  on  approved  loans  tbs  teport 
should  Indicate  whether  tbe  United  Statea 
repreaentatlve  voted  for  or  against  the  loan. 

Kftm^TKE   SSHITZTS   TOt.    UHIISU    STAW 

txn  m  M 1 1  i  1  (I  I B 
Ttxm    Houss-psBBSfl    bill    provldsd    dlscsv- 
tlonary  atrtluinty  to  tba  Secretary  cf  tbs 
Txsaaury  to  make  certain  adjustoksnts  tn  am- 
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flof—  baneflt*  for  wlous  UnlUd  StktM  rap. 
menutlve*  to  tba  DfF,  XBBD,  XDB  mat  Ou 
AOB. 

Tba  a«n«t>-p«Mei1  bill  oonUlnad  so  (Hah 
provision. 

Tbe   oonlonaioe   mbctltut*   oonUlns   tbe 
HouMpnmxlon. 

HnnTa.Bauas. 

TBOIU*  L.  AaRLZT, 
WnXUJC  &  MOOftHXAS, 

WnxzAM  A.  BAassrr. 

WILLUIC  B.  W1DNUX, 
J.  Wn-LIAU  eTAJTTOW. 

JVanaverf  on  the  Part  of  the  Hokm. 
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FERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  COLLIER.  BIr.  Speaker,  I  had  a 
leare  of  absence  last  week  due  to  a  death 
in  my  family.  I  a£k  unaniznous  consoit 
to  Insert  tn  the  Ricord  the  atatement  of 
the  manner  In  vrtilch  I  would  have  voted 
durtng  my  abaenee  had  I  been  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  mi- 
nols? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  statemeit  Is  as  follows: 

BOLU^LL,  StnJWTt,  AND  OOLUXS  VOTB 

No.  380:  TaUe  motloQ  to  Instruct  Con- 
ferees to  sgiM  to  SST  ban  "Tes." 

Ko.  390:  Rule  to  consider  Plant  Protection 
Act.  •Tea." 

No.  392:  Amendment  to  H.J.Bee.  141S. 
"Nay." 

No.  S9»:  H.JJtas.  141S— Temporary  Fnhl- 
bltlOQ  of  strikes  or  lockouts — railroad  dis- 
pute, "Tea." 

No.  31)4:  Foreign  Aid  Assistant  Act.  "Nay." 

No.  8»7:  Conference  Report — HJJtes.  1413. 
"Yes." 

No.  SM:  Res.  on  Rule  for  Oonslderatlon  of 
Supplemental  ApptoprlaUoo.  "Tea." 

No,     400:     Supplemental     Appropriation, 

No.  401:  Conference  Report — Manpower 
Act,  "Kay." 

No.  408:  Resolution  on  Rule — ^Excise 
Betate  and  Gift  Tte,  "Tea." 

Mo.  4oe :  Smltnaonlan  mstttutloii  Authori- 
sation. -Tea." 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  qtnnim  Is 
notprsMnt. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 
Tbe  Clerk   called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

IRaUNo.440| 
Boiling 
BnUUmas 
Bxaseo 
Bray 


Abbltt 
Abemetby 
Adsir 
Andepon. 

Aaar«in,AU. 
Andrews, 
N.Dak., 
Annunsio 
Ashbrook 
AiptoaU 
Ayres 


Brock 


Barrett 
Belcber 
Berry 
BsvUl 

Blaokbuzn 
BUtnIk 


Broomfleld 
Brown,  OeltS. 
Brawn,  inch. 
Burke.  Fla. 
Btuttson.  Mo. 
BmtatI,  trtah 
Button 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byxnss,  wu. 
Caffery 
Camp 
Oarer 
Oamey 
Casey 


Oederberg 
Celler 

Cbamberjaln 
Cbappen 
Cblabotm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonE. 
Clavson,  Del 
Clay 
Cohelan 
OoUlns.  ni. 
Conyera 
Corbett 
Cowger 


Ctmns 
Culver 
Cunnlngbam 


£3addano 

Dans,  Wis. 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dent 

Devlns 

DIggs 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Hwards.AU. 


McCarthy 

McClory 
Mcculloch 
HcOade 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
McKneally 
McMillan 
Macoregor 
MaUllard 


Edwards,  Calif .  Martin 


niberg 
Erlenbom 
Evans,  Colo. 
Evins.  Tenn. 
FaUon 
Parbsteln 
Pasoell 
Pelghan 
Pord. 
William  D. 

Pi'il  wrwTi 

Frey 

Gannats 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gray 

onffltbs 

Oubeer 

Haley 

HaU 

Halpem 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Barrey 

Borton 

Hull 

Buhgate 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

msppe 

EDucsynskl 

KuykendaU 

Landnnn 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

LulsB 

Lukens 


Msthlas 

Ma; 

MeakUI 

Michel 

Hlkva 

MUler,  Calif. 


MIze 

Mouagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morton 

Moabsr 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

Nedil 

HlchoU 

O'Kanskl 

Olsen 

CNelll,  Mass. 

Ottlngar 


Patman 

Polly 

PetUs 

PodeU 

Poif 

Powen 

P\ircell 

QulUen 

Ralleback 

Rartck 

BelXel 

Rhodes 

Rivers 

Robljon 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Roctenkowskl 

Roudebush 


Bousaelot 

Rupp« 

Ruth 

St  Oennaln 

Sandman 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Shipley 

sues 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Smith.  caUf . 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stanton 

Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tei. 

ThompKin.  N  J. 

Thomson,  wis. 

Tlaman 

Tunnay 

Vender  Jagt 

Vlgonto 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

welcker 

White 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wlnu 
WoM 
Wolff 
wngbt 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Tstee 
Tatron 
Young 
Zlon 
Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  218 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
uonoM  orrauED  bt  ms.  albibt 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  motion  Is  not  in  order  at  the  present 
time. 

Tbe  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  tbe  gentl»nan  from  Oklahoma  illb. 
Albeut). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayei  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  qourum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  Just 
annooneed  that  21g  Members  are  pres- 
ent. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Pntxnra). 


BBIERGENCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT 

OP  1970 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 


Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJi.  19446),  to 
assist  school  districts  to  meet  special 
problems  Incident  to  desegregation  In 
elementary  and  seoondary  schools  and 
to  provide  financial  assistance  to  Improve 
education  In  racially  Impacted  areas,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  tbe 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentooky. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  oo  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  82,  noes  52. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  i>ot  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Membere,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

Tbe  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  147,  nays  84,  not  voting  303, 
as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  441] 
TIAS— 147 

Gallagher 

Oaydoe 

Olalmo 

Qonzalee 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Oude 

HamUton 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Hsstlngs 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 
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Adams 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson, 

Calu. 
Anderson,  ni 
Arends 
Ashley 
BeaU,  Hd, 
BeU.  callf. 


Blester 

Bingham 
Blatnlk 


CHara 

Olsen 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Fickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Podell 

PoUock 

Preyee,  N.o. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor,  Ark. 


Boland 

Brot^man 

Browa.uich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke,  Maas. 

Burton,  Calif. 

Carey 

Carney 

Carter 

Clark 

Conable 

CoQte 

Cormaji 

Ooughlln 

culver 

Dwileto.  K.J. 

tlelaQanm 

Dell  en  back 

Eckliardt 
BdnoDdaoD 
Bd wards.  La. 
BntBborn 

Each 
Pish 
Flood 
Foley 


Hechler.  W.  Va.  PurtiiakI 


Heckler,  t. 

Helftoekl 

Uogan 

Holifleld 

Howard 

Jacobs 

Jarman 


Quia 

BeM 

Bald,  N.T. 

Beusa 

Rlegle 

Rodlno 

Rooney.  N.Y. 


Johnson.  Calif.  Rooneyl  Pa! 
Jones.  Ala.  Rosenthal 


Pord.  Gerald  R.  Mink 

Pord.  

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fraaer 
Prey 
Prtedel 
Pulton.  Pa. 


Karth 

Kaeen 

Kee 

Keith 

Koch 

Kvros 

l^wensteln 

Mccioakey 

Mc£wen 

McPaU 

Madden 

Mann 

Mat«unaca 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Mel  Cher 

Minlsh 


Alexander 

Bennett 

BetU 

BlantOB 

Bow 

Brtnkley 

BroyWU.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burtaaon.  Tex. 

Bush 

CabeU 


""llrhan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morse 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

Ob«y 

NATS— 84 

Casey 

Cleveland 

Collier 

OollinB.Tex. 

Danial.  Va. 

Z>arU.  Qa. 

Dennis 

Derwlndd 

Dickinson 

OlngeU 

Dorn 


Roytaal 

Ryan 

Schwensel 

SUk 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  N.T. 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stetger.  Wl». 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tleroan 

UdaU 

UUman 

VanDeerlln 

Vandar  Jagt 

Vanik 

Watts 

Wbalen 

White 

Wiggins 

Tatron 

ZablocU 


Downing 
Duncan 
Eshleman 
flOWOTB 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Freltnghuysen 

FuquB 

Oaltflanakia 

Oettya 

Ooldwat«r 


Ocodllng 

Roberts 

Roth 

Green.  Oreg, 

Kyi 

Sandman 

Orlffln 

Landgrebe 

Satterfleld 

Gross 

Lennon 

Schmltz 

0  rover 

McCluie 

Scott 

Began 

Macdonald, 

Sebellus 

Rammer- 

Mass. 

Stuckey 

Bchmldt 

Mshon 

Tsylor 

Rarshs 

Harsh 

Thompson,  Os. 

Henderson 

MUler.  Ohio 

Vlgonto 

Hesmer 

MlzeU 

Wampler 

Hunt 

Myers 

Ware 

Ichord 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Whalley 

Jonas 

Poage 

Whlteburst 

Jones,  N.C. 

Price,  Tes, 

Williams 

Jonee,  Tenn. 

wyUs 

King 

Held,  m. 

wyman 

Sogers,  Fla, 

Zlon 

NOT  VCrriKO— iKM 

Abbltt 

PaUon 

CKonskl 

Aberoethy 

Parbsteln 

OHeUl,  MBSS. 

Adair 

FasceU 

Otttnger 

Anderson. 

Pelghan 

Passman 

Tenn. 

Plndley 

Patman 

Andrews.  Als. 

Flshsr 

Pelly 

Foreman 

Pettis 

N.Dak. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Poff 

Annunslo 

Gsrmats 

Powell 

Ashbiook 

Gibbons 

PuroeU 

Asplnall 

OUbert 

QuUlen 

Ayree 

GrUStbs 

Rallsbaok 

Baring 

Oubser 

Bsrlck 

BarreU 

Haley 

Relfel 

Belcher 

HUl 

Rhodes 

Berry 

Halpem 

RlTers 

Bevlll 

Hanley 

Roblson 

Blackburn 

Hansen,  Wash 

Roe 

Boiling 

Harrington 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Brademas 

Harvey 

Roatenkowski 

Brasoo 

H<bert 

Roudebush 

Bray 

Hicks 

RouBselot 

Brock 

Horton 

Ruppe 

HuU 

Ruth 

Broomfleld 

Hungate 

St  Germain 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hutchlneon 

Saylor 

BroyhUl,  H.C. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schadeberg 

Burke.  Fla. 

Kastemneler 

Seharle 

Burllson.  Mo, 

Kleppe 

Bdmur    -' 

Burton.  Utah 

KJuczynskl 

Schneebell 

Button 

Kuykendall 

Shiptoy 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Landrum 

Shrlyer 

Byrnes,  wis. 

Langen 

Slkes 

Caffery 

Latta 

Skublts 

Camp 

Leggett 

Slaok 

Cederberg 

Uoyd 

Smith,  Calir. 

Celler 

Long.  Lb. 

Snyder 

Chamberlain 

Lnjan 

Springer 

Chappell 

Lukens 

Stafford 

Chlsholm 

McCarthy 

Stanton 

Clancy 

McClory 

Steele 

ClBXisen, 

Mcculloch 

Stelger,  AHj!. 

DonH. 

McDade 

Stephens 

clawBon,  Del 

McDonald, 

Stubblefleld 

Clay 

Mich, 

SuUlvan 

Cobelan 

McKnsslly 

Symington 

Collins,  m. 

McMUlan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Colmer 

MacGregor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Oonyers 

MalUlsrd 

Thompson,  NJ 

Corbett 

Martin 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cowger 

Mathlas 

Tunney 

Cramer 

May 

Waggonner 

Orane 

MeekUl 

Waldle 

Cunningham 

Michel 

Watson 

Daddarlo 

MIkVB 

Welcker 

Davis,  Wis, 

MUler.  CaUf . 

Whltten 

Delaney 

Mills 

Wldnall 

Denney 

Mlnshall 

WUson,  Bob 

Dent 

Miss 

Wilson, 

Derlne 

Monagan 

CbsrIeeH. 

Dlggs 

Montgomery 

Winn 

Dowdy 

Morton 

Wold 

Dulskl 

Mosher 

WoUI 

Dwyer 

Hobs 

Wright 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Murphy,  m. 

Wyatt 

Edwarda.  Calll 

.  Nedsl 

Wydler 

EUberg 

Nelsen 

rates 

Bvans,  Oolo. 

Nichols 

Toung 

Evlns.  Tenn, 

Nil 

Zwach 

Mr.    LANDOREBE     and    Mr.     BOW 

changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HOWARD  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  oiiened. 

IN  xas  ooKisCTm  or  TSa  wmotM 

Acoordlngly  the  House  resolved  itfelf 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 


on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  HJl.  19446.  with 
Mr.  Couuir  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Before  rising  on 
Thursday,  December  17,  the  Committee 
had  agreed  that  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  now  in 
.^e  bill  be  considered  as  having  been  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 
There  was  pending  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ran)) . 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  again 
read  the  amendment  offered  by  the  goi- 
tleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Reid)  . 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr,  Rzm  of  New 
Tork:  Figs  36,  Una  33,  the  following  new 
material  as  section  11  and  renumber  subse- 
quent sections  accordingly ; 

"couTLAon  pmocsmia 

"6sc,  11.  (a)  In  the  case  of  any  policy,  prac- 
tice, procedure  or  other  action  by  any  recipi- 
ent of  funds  under  this  Act  In  violation  of 
this  Act  or  of  Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Bights  Act 
of  1964,  any  person  aggrieved  by  such  policy, 
practice,  prwedure  or  other  action  shall  have 
the  right  to  file  with  the  Secretary  a  com- 
plaint alleging  such  violation, 

"(h)  Within  16  days  of  receiving  such  com- 
plaint, the  Secretary  shall  determine,  on  the 
basis  of  Investigation,  whether  probable  cause 
exists  to  believe  that  such  complaint  Is  Justi- 
fied. 

"(c)  Upon  determination  that  there  Is  such 
probable  cause,  the  Secretary  shall  suspend 
all  assistance  under  this  Act  to  such  recipient 
for  expenses  Incurred  subsequent  to  the  date 
of  such  determination. 

"(d)  Within  15  days  erf  such  determination 
the  Secretary  shall  convene  a  formal  hearing; 
within  IS  days  of  the  close  of  such  hearings, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  whether  the 
complaint  Is  Jtistlfled.  Upon  determination 
that  a  complaint  Is  Justified,  the  Secretsry 
shall  terminate  the  eUglblllty  of  such  appli- 
cant for  assistance  under  this  Act  effective 
as  of  the  date  of  suspension  of  assistance 
pursuant  paragragh  (h)," 

PKXRaZMTIAL  MOTION  OmSXD  ST  Uk,  BOW 

Kt.  bow.  Ml-.  Chairman,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Bow  moves  that  the  Committee  do  now 
rise  and  report  the  bill  R.R,  18448  back  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out, 

Mr,  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  not 
take  S  minutes.  We  an  know  what  has 
been  going  on  here  for  some  time  on 
this  bill.  We  have  opposition  on  both 
sides.  It  has  been  taken  off  the  calendar 
and  put  back  on  again. 

The  hour  Is  late.  Many  Members  would 
like  to  find  some  time  to  leave  these 
Chambers. 

I  would  hope  that  the  membership 
would  support  this  motion.  This  would 
end  this  question  until  we  come  back  in 
January  or  Pebruary,  whenever  it  may 
be. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  thla 
Is  the  one  answer,  that  we  can  vote  for 
this  motion  and  dispense  with  this  ques- 
tion, 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr,  (Thairman,  I  rise 
In  opixMltlon  to  the  preferential  motion. 

Let  me  tdl  the  membership  of  the 
Committee  that  If  Uie  preferenttai  mo- 


tion Is  voted  down  it  Is  my  Intention  to 
obtain  unanimous  consent  or  to  move  to 
cut  off  debate  on  the  bill  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  within  30  minutes. 

The  committee  has  given  this  meas- 
ure extensive  study  and  I  think  we  should 
proceed  to  continue  our  deliberations  on 
the  measure  to  a  proper  conclusion. 

I  hope  the  motion  is  voted  down. 

The  (CHAIRMAN,  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr,  Bow) . 

"Hie  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Iilr.  Pekkins)  there 
were — ayes  70,  noes  86, 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
teUere. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Bow  and 
Mr.  PnciNSKi. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  tbe 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayea 
82.  noes  77. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  agreed 
to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  CoRHAir,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  19+46)  to  assist  school  districts 
to  meet  special  problems  incident  to  de- 
segregation In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  improve  education  In  racially  Im- 
pacted areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
had  directed  him  to  report  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation 
that  the  enacting  clause  b:  stricken  out. 

The  SPEAKER  The  question  Is,  Shall 
the  enacting  clause  be  stricken  out? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  109,  nays  130,  not  voting  194, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  4431 
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Alexander 

Frellnghuyaen 

Myers 

Arends 

PuquB 

O'Neal,  Oa. 

Bennett 

Gallflanakls 

Pickle 

Betts 

Oettys 

Poage 

Bow 

Glalmo 

Price,  Tex. 

Brlnkley 

Ooldwater 

Piyor.Ark, 

Brotsman 

Ocodllng 

RandaU 

BroyhUl.  N.C, 

Ortinn 

Held,  m. 

BioyhUl,  Va. 

Oraes 

Roberts 

Buchanan 

Qrover 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex. 

Hagan 

Roth 

Bush 

Hammer- 

H»WltTHMW 

Byrnes,  Wis, 

Schmidt 

Satterfleld 

Cabell 

Harsha 

Schmltz 

Carter 

Hastings 

Casey 

Henderson 

Scott 

Cleveland 

Hogan 

SebeUna 

CoUler 

Hosmer 

Slack 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

Hunt 

Stanton 

Oolmsr 

Ichord 

Steed 

Daniel,  Va. 

Jarman 

StniAey 

Davis.  Oa. 

Johnson,  Pa, 

Talcott 

Davis.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Taylor 

Dennis 

Jones,  N,0. 

Thompson,  Oa 

Derwlnskl 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Vlgoilto 

Dickinson 

King 

wampler 

DIngeU 

Kyi 

Ware 

Dom 

Landgrebe 

Watson 

Downing 

Lennon 

Wattt 

Duncan 

McClure 

WhaUey 

Edwarda,  La. 

McEwen 

Whltaburst 

Eshleman 

Mahon 

Whltten 

Plsher 

Mann 

Wiggins 

Flowers 

Matab 

Flynt 

Mayne 

WyUe 

ForayttM 

MUler.  Ohio 

Zlon 

Fountain 

MlseU 
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CHan 
amj«tm  0'Nalu.Mu> 

AJbert  Oonsalex            Pfttten 

Aiid«raon,  orrny                   Pepptr 

CSilU.  OT«en,  Pb.           Perklxu 
*w1«rinii.  ni.     QixK                   PliUbUi 

A^tUo  HunlltoD            Plkt 

Baia.IU.  BuinB,M>JM   Rcsia 

B*U.  CUlf.  Buthamy          TedaU 

Btaoi  R»«kiiu             Pollack 

H»yi  P»TU.  W.c. 

B«tihler,  W,  V»,  PtIm,  ni. 
BecUer.  Maaa.  Pudiukl 
HalBtosU  Quia 

Boland  Hollflald              BaUat>ack 
Srem,  lOcb.     Bowd             Baaa 

Bro*n.  Ohio  JaoDt*                BaU,  H.T. 

Burka.  llaaa.  Johnaen,  Oallf  Rauaa 
Burton.  Oallf      Jonca.  Ala           Rlagla 

onr  ibnh              sodino 

2f™T  Kaaan                Boooar,  Pa. 

g«fc  Kea                      Boatnthal 

Cmtta»  Ko<*                    BcTbal 

«»*•  ^na                  Byaa 

Oonrwa  Long.  ua.           Schmngal 

2?™*n  Lowenateln        81ak 

OtnttiaB  MeCloakar          Smlta.  lows 

<*»'•»  lUrtJl                  SBIIH.  N.T. 

IXaMa.  N  J.  ibddan              Staocta 

dalaOuK  ManilaM            Staler.  Wla. 

palMlbKk  Matannsfa          Stokaa 

Donohua  Haeda                  Btratton 

Mhartt  Ualdiar              Symlnatoo 

BOnondaon  Minlab                TaXt 

Artaibofn  Mink                  Ttanian 

■■lA  Molloban            Udall 

5^  Uoorbaad           Tan  DeciUn 

™od  Morgan               Vander  Jagt 

">wy  Mone                  Vanlk 
Fort.  Oaamld  B.  UurphT.  W.T      Wlialan 

•^JSl .  Natobar              wuta 

_wnilani  D.  Nil  Wldnall 

■t""  Obey  Tatlon 

Pulvai.  P».  O-Haim               ZabloeU 

WOT  VOTDia — IM 

Abbltt  Dulakl                     Maaa. 

AbaniattiT  Dwyat  Xacaragor 

*'>>r  Bdwtla.  Ala.  Maittn 

Anoeivm,  Edmrda,  OalU.  Uatblaa 

fmn.  nibarg  May 

Andrawa.  Ala.  Bvmna,  Oolo.  Maakin 

AndnwB,  Katna,  Tann.  Mlobal 

N.  Dak.  Fallon  Ulkva 

Annunsto  Farbataln  MUlar,  Calif 

AMlbraok  Faaoall  Mllla 

Aaplnan  Peighan  Mln^all 

Ayraa  Findley  Mlze 

Bartny  P^iraman  Monagan 

"•fwtt  Pray  Montgomary 

Balobar  Prtadal  Morton 

owTj  Fulton,  Tann.  Moaber 

Ba»lU  Oumata  Moaa 

Blackburn  olbbona  Murjjby.  Ill 

Blanton  GUbart  Nadu 

Boiling  Oraan.  Orag.  Welaan 

Brademaa  OrUBtba  Nlcboli 

Braaoo  Oubaar  O'Konakl 

Bray  Halay  Ottlnger 

Brock  nan  Paaaman 

Brooka  Ralpam  Patman 

Broomflald  Ranlay  Pally 

Brown,  <MU.  Hann»  Pettla 

Burtc.  Fla.  Banaan.  WaMi.  Poff 

BurUion,  Uo.  Hairtngton  Powen 

Burton.  Otah  Barray  P\irc»Il 

Button  HMwn  Qanian 

Byma.  V%.  Bloka  Barlck 

Caffary  Hoiton  BaUU 

c^unp  null  Bbodaa 

Cadarbarg  Hungata  Riieia 

Oallar  Butcblnaon  Boblion 

caiambailam  Kaatanmeler  Roe 

^apB^  Kaith  Bogeni,  Colo. 

CTllahnIm  K3appe  Rooney,  N  t 

2*'**'  Klucaynaki  Roatankowikl 

Obiuaan,  Knykandall  Soudabuah 

^oonB.  lAttdrum  Rouaaalot 

CJawBon.  ZM  lAngan  Rnppa 

2»»  Latta  Ruth 

SSf^™  J«g««t  StOamialn 

CoUlna.  m.  Uaja  Baylor 

COTbatt  Long,  La  Schadaban 

Oo^g"  Lujan  Scbarla 

ci«mar  Lnkana  Schauaa 

2*"*  MoOwthy  Bblnlay 

CunnlngHam  UcOtorr  enrlnr 

Daddano  MoOcfflodi  Blkaa 

°»*n*T  McOada  Skublta 

Dannay  MfDiniaW,  Smith,  aam. 

Dent  meh,  Snyder 

S?^"""  MrKIMally  Bprlngar 

gig*  UeanilaD  StalloM 

I><>*47  Maodonald,  Steele 


Stalgar.  Aria.  UUiaaB  Wdff 

Stephana  Waggonner  Wright 

Stubblaflald  Waldle  Wyan 

SuUlran  Welckv  Wydlar 

Teagua.  OalU.  WUaon.  Bob  Wyman 

Teague,  Tex.  WUaon.  Tataa 

Thompaon.  N J.     obarlea  H.  Toung 

Thomaon.  Wla.  Winn  Zwach 

Tunney  Wold 

Eto  tbe  recommendation  of  UM  Com- 
miMee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Utaion  that  the  enacting  clause  be 
stridcen  out  was  rejected. 

Mr.  COLMER  chajiged  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recomed. 
The  CommHtee  inumed  Its  sitting. 
The  CHAHUCAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee arose,  there  was  pending  an  amend- 
ment offered  bythe  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rdd)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  ooiraent  that  an  debate  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  dose 
In  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  two  amendments  at  the  desk 
which  I  would  like  to  offer  before  the 
unanimous  consent  is  given. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  genUeman 
from  Kentucky  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  already 
offered  the  amendments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  de- 
bate on  the  bill  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  within  30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 
Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Monoar  omxao  bt  mh.  paaxnfa 
Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  an  debate  on  the  bUl  and  an  amend- 
ments thereto  close  at  10:55  pjn. 
PAkLiAHKirrAaT  rNQniuES 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  ClMir- 
man.  a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wfll 
state  his  parllamenty  Inquiry. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  pOrd.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  the  motion  to  close  off  debate 
has  been  offered,  would  it  be  In  order  for 
me  to  offer  the  amendments  that  are  at 
the  Clerk'B  desk  after  the  motion  has 
been  ruled  on? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl  sUte 
that  there  Is  an  amendment  pending  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  la  not  my  amendment. 

The  CHAERM-'iN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Jist  as 
soon  as  the  oooimlttee  disposes  of  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
ECedtueky  (Mr.  PgnioBS).  the  question 
wUr  recur  on  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rim). 

M*.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  further  parliamentary  inquiry 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  win  state  his  parliamentary  In- 
quiry. 

»*r.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  «fr.  Chair- 
man, If  we  proceed  on  the  amendment 
now  pending  at  the  Clerk's  desk,  under 
the  moUon  offered  by   the   gentleman 


from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pnaoira)  to  limit 
debate,  and  it  Is  agreed  to,  and  if  aU  of 
the  time  is  consumed  by  the  debate  on 
that  amendment,  wUl  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  the  amendments  now  lying 
on  the  Clerk's  desk? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  win  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  that  If 
the  time  expires,  amendments  may  be 
offered,  but  they  wUl  not  be  debated. 

Mr.  wnjJAM  D.  PORD.  I  thank  the 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (itr.  Pskkins)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes  4p- 
peared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  danaod 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  teUers  Mr.  Pvamia 
and  Mr.  Ososs. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  teUers 
reported  tint  there  were — ayes  90,  Does 
84. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  noted 
the  names  of  Members  standing  at  the 
time  the  motion  was  made. 

Each  Member  will  be  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  Torfc 
(Mr.Rgni). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Rhd  of  He* 
York)  there  were— ayes  22,  noes  81. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

A***Wn>OOIT  OmXKD  «T  MS.  wnxxAM  9. 
WOKO 

Mr.  WHilAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Caerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ur.  Wnjjajc  D. 
Foas:  On  page  20  after  line  10  Uuart  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  notwithstanding  aubaectlozia  (a)  and 
(b)  of  thla  aaetlon  for  the  flacal  year  end- 
ing June  80,  1972  and  each  aubaequent  fiacaj 
year  no  funda  ar«  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  proylalone  of  thla 
Act  for  any  meal  year  In  which  funds  are 
not  approf>rlated  for  any  program  authorized 
by  the  Elementary  and  Saoondary  Education 
Act  of  ie«g  and  Public  Law  81-874  at  least 
equal  to  the  fundj  appropriated  tor  such 
programa  for  the  flacal  year  Immediately  pre- 
ceding.  Funda  appropriated  for  the  purpoae 
of  carrying  out  the  provlalona  of  this  Act 
ahaU  be  withheld  In  any  fiscal  year  until 
the  tJ.s.  Office  of  Education  allocates  for  «i- 
pendltnre  and  obligation  In  such  flacal  year 
funda  appropriated  to  carry  oat  the  provljlon 
of  the  Damentary  and  Seoondary  Bduoatlon 
Act  of  ie«B  and  Public  Law  81-874." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  from 
Michigan  is  recogiilzed  for  1  mmute. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  CThaiiman,  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time 
to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Ur. 

WriLIAM  D.  FOBD)  . 

Mr.  DERWINSKL  I  object. 

The  CHAIHJ4AN.  Objection  Is  heard. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Cbaii- 
man.  this  Ls  really  a  simple  amendment. 
Tte  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  in  control  of  this  bin  really  under- 
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stand  it.  The  nature  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  take  the  President  at  his 
word.  During  the  entire  time  that  our 
subcommittee  was  conslripring  this  bUl 
and  our  full  committee  was  considering 
the  blU  we  had  representations  passed  on 
to  us  that  the  President  was  at  all  times 
asking  for  new  funds,  and  that  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  would  in  no  way  Im- 
perii the  present  existing  programs,  such 
as  Impact  Aid,  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act,  and  oth- 
ers, and  all  we  do  here  Is  simply  to  say 
that  if  the  new  budget  comes  down  and 
if  the  President  asks  for  money  and  if 
we  appropriate  before  the  funds  can  be 
spent  that  are  now  being  spent  for  edu- 
cation for  purposes  of  this  act,  we  must 
first  get  the  school  districu  in  this  coun- 
try the  money  provided  last  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoo«- 
nlzes  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  azsuot). 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  this  bill  was  before  us, 
we  took  action  in  adopting  an  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  which  deleted  from 
the  committee-reported  bill  language 
which  was  offers  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mnnt)  which  would 
have  (tone  much  the  same  thing  as  this 
amendment.  But  let  us  understand  what 
this  amendment  is  all  about.  It  estab- 
lishes in  my  judgment  a  horrendous  prec- 
edent by  attempting  to  say  we  can  bold 
hostage  a  particular  kind  at  program  for 
other  educational  programs.  It  not  only 
holds  this  act  In  hostage,  with  respect 
to  the  appropriations  process,  but  It  also 
holds  the  Office  of  Education  hostage 
and  says  if  you  spend  any  less  money 
for  all  of  ESEIA  and  Impact  Aid,  you 
get  no  funds  for  this  in  any  circumstance. 
I  think  it  a  bad  precedent  in  any  legis- 
lation and  It  ought  not  to  be  adopted  and 
It  ought  to  be  struck,  down.  I  urge  Mem- 
bers to  do  so. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  this  amendment 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
make  the  observation  that  throughout 
the  hearings  it  was  thoroughly  under- 
stood that  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
bin  should  be  and  would  be  additional 
money  and  that  the  funding  of  on- 
going programs  would  not  t>e  disturbed. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  is  to  guar- 
antee that  ESEA  and  Impact  Area  funds 
win  not  be  cut  back  to  obtain  the  funds 
for  this  legislation. 

In  addition  to  the  Ford  amendment 
there  is  an  amendment  pending  spon- 
sored by  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  W*oooNNia)  clari- 
fying language  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
hibits discriminatory  ability  testing  or 
other  practices  which  segregate  children 
within  schools.  He  would  explain  in  the 
absence  of  the  debate  limitation  that 
the  amendment  makes  clear  that  only 
discriminatory  ablUty  testing  Is  pro- 
hibited. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  ex- 
actly what  this  amendment  win  do.  I  rise 
m  support  of  it.  I  want  to  make  sure  Im- 
pacted old  and  title  I  get  their  money 


before  we  spend  It  on  the  business  of 
this  bin. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Bliohl- 
gan. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  C^ioirman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  not  in 
order. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  second  amendment  on 
which  we  win  not  have  opportunity  of 
debate.  It  Just  changes  the  number  "80" 
to  "90"  and  merely  says  in  effect  that 
Instead  of  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  having  complete 
carte  blanche  to  spend  as  he  wUl  with- 
out regulation  at  aU,  20  perc«it  of  the 
funds  authorised  by  this  blU,  he  win  have 
only  10  percent  of  the  funds  In  balance. 
Ilie  other  10  percent  of  the  funds  I  trans- 
fer win  be  allocated  in  exactly  the  way 
the  proponents — and  I  guess  I  sm  one  of 
them  too — Intended  it  should  be  dis- 
tributed, to  the  State  educational  offices, 
and  the  State  would  decide  where  this 
money  goes  Instead  of  HEW.  That  is 
all  this  amendment  does. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  both  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

I  would  say  that  either  one  is  for  or 
against  this  legislation.  I  do  not  like  it 
when  Members  use  some  hooker  in  order 
to  prevent  the  legislation  from  going  into 
operation  and  stin  be  voting  for  It.  That 
Is  what  this  amendment  would  do  in 
the  event  the  Appropriations  Committee 
should  decide  next  year  that  either  ESEA 
should  get  less  money  than  the  present 
year  or  Impacted  aid  should  get  less 
money.  If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
decides  they  should  get  less  and  con- 
vinces the  House,  then  there  could  not 
be  one  oent  that  could  be  spent  for  this 
bUl. 

Also,  If  we  reduce  the  percentage  that 
goes  to  the  Secretary,  this  would  pro- 
hibit him  from  helping  those  school  dis- 
tricts that  are  under  a  court  order,  and 
which  would  have  the  greatest  need  for 
some  increase  in  money  in  order  that 
they  might  integrate  their  schools.  Schocd 
districts  aU  over  the  country  are  required 
by  the  courts  to  desegregate,  and  this 
would  prevent  them  from  getting  assist- 
ance they  win  need  to  successf  uUy  carry 
out  these  orders.  In  the  end,  the  losers 
are  school  ehndren. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Oeorsla.  Ui. 
cnialrman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentlonan 
who  offered  the  amendment  would  re- 
spond to  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Ortainly. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Oeorgla.  After 
listening  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, I  wonder  if  he  is  correct  In  that  If 
the  Appropriations  Committee  convinces 
the  House,  and  the  House  follows  suit 
and  does  not  msproptlate  as  much  money 
fk>r  the  elementary  and  seoondary  edu- 
cation and /or  Impacted  aid.  no  funds 
whatsoever  could  be  spent  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bin  we  are  now  debating? 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Unless  and 
untn  every  school  district  recrtves  the 
amount  of  money  that  It  received  last 
year,  or  more,  as  a  result  of  the  appro- 
priating process  and  the  action  of  the 
Searetwy   of  Health,   Xduoatloa,   and 


Welfare,  who  I  might  remind  the  House 

is  still  holding  f imds  from  the  appropria- 
tion we  last  passed,  then  no  funds  under 
this  bin  can  be  expended.  It  is  ezootly 
right.  IS  this  Is  new  money.  I  am  per- 
fectly wining  to  support  the  Presidsnt  In 
his  attempt  to  get  new  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  other 
Members  who  have  time  who  wish  to  be 
heard  on  this  amendment,  the  question 
is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  m«^ing«n  otr.  WIujam  D. 
Poio). 

The  question  was  token:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Stdcu  of  Wis- 
consin) there  were— ayes  109,  noes  31. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
ntkroLzirnAi.  motiom  ott^ub  st  h 


Mr.  QRQS6.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  OSer  « 
preferential  motion.  ...    1, 

The  aerk  read  as  foUowii      '"      •  ''  ; 

Mr.  Qaoes  movea  that  the  doBiailttea  do 
now  rlae  and  report  tha  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
enacting  clauae  be  atncken  out. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this 
motion,  to  strike  the  Electing  -clause  and 
kUl  the  bin.  There  is  nothing  complicated 
about  it.  This  is  bad  legislation  and  its 
cost  Is  $1,500,000,000.  I  ask  that  the 
motion  be  adopted  and  the  taxpayers 
saved  one  and  a  half  blUion  dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Qbobs). 

Mr.  HOSMKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand teUers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man a<>pointed  as  tilers  Mr.  Hoemxb 
and  Mr.  PuciHsia. 

The  Ckimmittee  divided,  and  the  teUeis 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  86,  noes 
S2. 

So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

UaNSMkirT   OmxSD   ST   KK.   WlXJLXaM  O.  VOBS 

Mr.  WILLIAM  O.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wxllxam  D. 
Tata:  Page  30  Una  30  change  "10"  to  "90*. 

And  oa  Una  a  change  "80"  to  tv. 

The  CinAIRMAN.  Are  there  Members 
with  time  who  wish  to  be  heard  on  this 
amendment?  If  so.  they  win  be  recog- 
nized for  one-half  minute. 

Por  what  purpose  docs  the  gentleman 
from  mmols  (Mr.  Dxswikski)  rise? 

Mr.  DERWINBKL  Mr.  C^halrman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
count. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

Is  there  any  Member  who  has  time 
who  wishes  to  be  heard  on  this  amend- 
mentr 

nSLzaxcsMTakT  nvQuarr 
Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAQUdAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  WUUAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  what  drcomxtances  would  It 
be  proper  to  recognise  tlie  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentudky  (Mr.  Pbuohs)  at  this  point 
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for  tbe  mirpaae  of  accepting  the  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
Hut  the  (entleman  from  Kcntuckj'  (Mr. 
PnxncB}  has  time  if  he  wishes  to  take 
It  at  thla  time.  He  has  half  a  minute.  All 
of  the  remaining  Members  on  the  list 
have  only  2'/3  minutes  ronalnlng. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  tf  he  wishes  to  proceed 
at  this  point. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Cbalrmao,  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  It  re- 
duces the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
from  20  percent  down  to  10  percent,  and 
I  think  the  Members  will  want  to  vote 
on  this  amendment,  but  I  have  another 
amendment  that  I  would  like  to  have 
read  If  the  Clerk  will  read  It  at  this  time, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Wagoomwm)  had  intended  to  offer 
the  amendment  the  other  day,  and  I  am 
now  offering  it  in  his  absence. 

Mr.  QCIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wl'l  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

TTie  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  William  D.  Ford  i  , 

The  Question  was  taken:  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr,  DirwinskiI 
there  were — ayes  8«,  noes  54. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
the  minority  views  on  this  blU  signed  by 
me  and  three  of  my  colleagues  we  ex- 
preaaed  deep  concern  that  the  bill  au- 
thorizes Federal  fund.s  for  busing  of  stu- 
dents. We  were  particularly  concerned 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  In  para- 
graph 7  of  section  « — on  page  38  of 
the  bill — gives  the  appearance  at  flrst 
glance  of  prohibiting  transportation  to 
overcome  racial  Imbalance.  It  does  no 
such  thing.  It  simply  states  that  the 
bill  shall  not  be  "construed  to  require 
the  transportation  of  students  In  order 
to  overcome  racial  Imbalance."  As  we 
pointed  out  in  our  views,  numerous 
other  agencies  may  require  such  busing, 
for  which  funds  appropriated  under  this 
bill  would  then  be  available.  It  would 
strike  out  the  misleading  language  In 
PMSgraph  7  and  Insert  an  outright 
prohibition  against  using  funds  under 
this  act  for  transportation  designed  to 
achieve  racial  balance.  It  Is  clear  that 
even  if  It  does  not  require  busing  In  par- 
agraph 7  of  section  8,  this  bill  will 
certainly  encourage  busing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  careful  study  I 
have  concluded  that  If  this  bill  Is  Anally 
siscted  we  cannot  In  fairness  eliminate 
all  funds  for  transportation  of  students. 
I  have  two  situations  in  mind  where 
tnniqwrtatlon  is  a  reasonable  item  of 
expense.  The  first,  obviously,  Is  in  volun- 
tary programs  of  interracial  school  ac- 
tivities, cultural  enrichment  programs, 
and  the  like,  which  may  well  be  In- 
volved in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
thla  act 

The  other  sItuaUon  is  in  school  dls- 
trlcta  which  have  been  declared  to  be 
in  violation  of  the  Constitution  In  main- 
taining racial  segregation  by  law  and 
which  are  under  court  order  to  desegre- 
gBte. 
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Apart  from  appealing  to  higher  courts 
there  la  not  anyttlng  these  school  dis- 
tricts can  do  other  than  carry  out  the 
court  order.  Most  of  the  district*  so  af- 
fected are  in  process  of  carrying  out  the 
order.  This  often  requires  additional 
ex{)endlture8  for  busing — although  that 
Is  not  always  the  case — and  they  may 
well  need  financial  help  for  this  as  well 
as  the  other  purjxjses  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  bill. 

What  I  want  to  avoid  Is  the  use  of 
these  funds  for  programs  of  involun- 
tary busing  to  achieve  mathematical 
racial  balance.  In  my  judgment  that 
would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
neighborhood  schools  in  America,  and 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  American  peo- 
ple— including  a  sizable  percentage  of 
black  people— want  this  to  occur. 

The  Congress  in  every  previous  action 
has  sustained  this  position.  Most  nota- 
bly, it  did  so  In  the  Ovll  Rights  Act  of 
1984  which  in  section  401  expressly 
stated  that:  ^^ 

Dtsagrafatiaa  abaiX  not  mean  the  assign- 
meat  of  students  to  pubUc  schools  in  order 
to  overcome  racial  imiMiance. 


In  secUon  407  of  that  act.  relating  to 
suits  by  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
about  compliance,  there  Is  the  state- 
ment that: 

Nothing  herein  shall  empower  any  gOoIaI 
or  court  of  the  United  SMtea  to  issue  any 
order  seeking  to  achle?e  a  nLdal  bklanoe  in 
any  school  by  requiring  the  trsiuportatlon 
of  pupils  or  students  rrom  one  school  to 
another  or  one  school  district  to  another  m 
ordef  to  achieve  such  racial  balance,  or 
otherwise  enlarge  the  existing  power  of  the 
court  to  Insure  compliance  with  constitu- 
tional standards. 


I  for  one  believe  that  this  bUH  Is 
sound  poUcy  and  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  doubt  that  the  Congress  Is  wlUing 
to  authorize  indirect  support  for  that 

which  it  is  unwilling  to  require  directly 

racial  balancing  of  the  schooU. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the 
eflect  In  those  situations  where  a  court 
has  ordered  desegregation  of  formerly 
de  Jure  segregated  schools,  and  has  done 
so  in  such  a  manner  as  to  require  mathe- 
matical racial  balancing. 

Such  cases  are  now  pending  before  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  appeal 
The  Solicitor  General  of  the  United 
States,  himself  a  distinguished  consti- 
tutional lawyer,  has  argued  that  the 
orders  In  such  a  case  go  too  tax,  that 
they  exceed  that  which  Is  required  to 
satisfy  the  constitutional  mandate.  If 
the  Supreme  Court  disagrees  and  In  eflect 
extends  the  limits  of  printing  require- 
ments for  desegregation — or  If  at  some 
future  time  It  declares  purely  de  facto 
segregation  to  be  unconstitutional — then 
the  Congress  will  confront  a  new  situ- 
ation which  It  must  than  consider.  At 
this  point  in  time  desegregation  does  not 
mean  mathematical  racial  balance,  and 
my  amendment  would  not  prohibit  funds 
to  be  used  for  transportation  to  carry  out 
desegregation  as  defined  In  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  and  as  Interpreted  by  most 
Federal  court.s. 

Oongress  can  once  again  affirm  Its  op- 
position to  arbitrary  radal  balancing 
which  destroys  the  very  concept  of  neigh- 
borhood schools,  while  supoortlng  the 


orderly  desegregation  of  schools  to  meet 
constitutional  requirements 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  HJl. 
19446,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of 
1970.  authorizes  the  flrst  substantial  sums 
for  the  express  purpose  of  eliminating 
school  segregation  or  preventing  It. 

In  holding  the  administration  ac- 
coimtable  for  meaningful  enforcement  of 
title  VI  desegregation  operations — as 
opposed  to  main  reliance  on  court  ac- 
tion— we  must  make  all  the  necessary 
tools  available  including  the  money  with- 
out which  many  willing  school  districts 
will  be  hopelessly  frustrated  in  their 
efforts. 

Obviously  Just  voting  money  is  not 
enough.  The  manner  In  which  the  first 
$75  million  was  spent  proves  that.  The 
six  private  dvll  rights  organizations 
which  charged  that  the  money  was  often 
used  for  general  school  aid — not  desegre- 
gation—were Justified  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Personally,  I  respect  the  flru<ing«  of 
these  organizations  and  believe  the 
pending  propoeal  Incorporates  the  kind 
of  safeguards  and  assurances  to  correct 
the  abuses  which  they  found. 

Further.  I  believe  these  private  orga- 
nizations can  assist  committees  of  Con- 
gress in  monitoring  the  expenditures  un- 
der the  Emergency  School  Assistance 
program  in  accordance  with  the  critsla 
written  into  this  bill. 

H.R.  19446  Is  a  far  different  propoHLl 
than  the  emergency  program  under 
which  the  first  $75  million  was  expended 
and  the  greatest  injury  to  education 
would  be  to  do  nothing  on  the  assump- 
tion additional  money  may  be  used  Im- 
properly. 

Vint,  the  bill  has  been  carefully 
drafted  In  order  to  prevent  a  slush  fund 
which  can  be  used  to  buy  off  recalcitrant, 
foot-dragging  districts  facing  court  or- 
der. Main  emphasis  Is  shifted  to  districts 
that  In  good  faith  seek  to  desegregate  or 
to  prevent  the  problem  from  developing. 
Second,  the  allocation  of  money  Is 
not  left  entirely  to  the  Secretary's — of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare — dis- 
cretion In  the  loose  manner  allowed 
without  this  more  specific  legislation. 
Instead  of  being  confined  to  a  few  States 
which  had  dual  school  systems,  the  new 
proposal  guarantees  each  of  all  our 
States  a  minimum  amount  based  on  the 
number  of  minority  schoolchildren  It 
has.  Thus,  a  distinction  between  de  facto 
and  de  Jure  district  Is  eliminated. 

And  third,  section  8  of  the  bill  out- 
lines 12  specific  assurances  that  every 
application  for  assistance  must  contain. 
These,  which  were  not  specifically  in- 
cluded in  the  earlier  program  Include 
guarantees  that  the  applicant  has  not 
disposed  of  property  to  private  schools, 
has  not  reduced  its  own  fiscal  effort,  is 
not  using  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  to 
.■jegregate.  and  Is  without  practlc«  and 
procedures  of  assignment,  hiring,  and 
testing  to  discriminate  against  minority 
groups. 

The  pending  bm  might  have  Included 
even  more  assurances  and  safeguards  if 
we  had  obtained  the  kind  of  testimony 
and  specific  recommendaUons  from  the 
civil  rights  organisations  that  after- 
wards made  the  reiwrt  to  the  public  but 
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failed  to  partidiiate  In  the  legislative 
hearings  where  their  "input"  was  sought 
and  could  have  been  even  more  valua- 
tde. 

In  the  healed  debate  that  has  devel- 
oped over  this  bill,  the  specific  purposes 
and  Impact  of  the  expenditure  of  $1.5 
billion  In  our  various  school  districts 
now  suffering  from  neglect  has  been 
overlooked  by  some  honest  critics.  It  is 
much  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  be 
correct,  and  to  find  fault  than  to  legis- 
late— Is  an  admonition  worth  remem- 
bering? 

Some  of  us  here  In  Congress  find  It 
popular  to  engage  In  "devll-huntlng." 
Others,  the  conservative  opposition,  re- 
sort to  emotion  In  order  to  arouse  fears. 
But  neither  recrimination  nor  empty 
rhetoric  will  provide  the  kind  of  educa- 
tion so  badly  needed  and  sought  by 
mllUnns  of  our  schoolchildren,  white  and 
black  alike. 

BUllons  of  dollars  of  Federal  aid  Is  al- 
ready being  spent  under  laws  less  specific 
and  with  fewer  safeguards  than  in  HJl. 
19446.  Many  compensatory  programs  are 
perpetuating  segregation  on  black  chil- 
dren. Administratively  title  VI  of  our 
Civil  Rights  Act  has  not  been  used  in 
the  vigorous  and  decisive  manner  we  In- 
tended. For  the  first  time.  HJl,  19446 
would  give  us  a  specific  program  of  de- 
segregation tvlth  the  Inanclal  aid  needed 
to  obtain  results  and  with  criteria  to 
measure  enforcement. 

If  some  liberals  have  placed  the  pass- 
age of  this  bill  in  Jeopardy,  then  with 
even  greater  truth  It  can  be  said  that  the 
sponsors  who  put  over  the  Stelger  "Rob- 
Peter-To-Pay-PauJ"  amendment  which 
struck  section  3(ci  from  the  bill  per- 
formed an  even  greater  disservice  to  the 
cause  of  American  education. 

This  provision  of  the  bill,  section  3ic), 
safeguards  the  entire  concept:  that  if  de- 
segregation la  to  proceed  in  an  orderly 
and  effective  manner  additional  money 
must  be  provided  rather  than  merely 
shuffling  around  the  current  Inadequate 
educational  pograms. 

As  Dr.  Keiueth  Clark  has  said: 

The  goals  of  mtegratlon  and  quauty  edu- 
cation must  be  sought  together;  they  are 
mteidependent,  one  la  not  possible  without 
the  other. 

Thus,  to  rob  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  badly  needed 
funds  or  to  deprive  school  districts  of 
"impacted  funds"  In  order  to  initiate  this 
new  program  results  In  continued  under- 
funding,  further  discouragement  to  de- 
segregation, and  the  creation  of  hostilities 
among  the  various  groups  seeking  Fed- 
eral aid.  This  safeguard — section  3(c) 
should  be  retained  by  all  means. 

Much  also  has  been  said  of  the  so- 
called  busing  amendment.  It  is  sheer 
hyi>ocrlsy  to  equate  school  transporta- 
tion with  desegregation  and  to  deny  to 
some  school  districts  the  use  of  busing 
even  where  the  local  people  have  found 
the  practice  acceptable. 

The  vast  majority  of  American  school 
children  use  some  form  of  public  trans- 
portation to  get  to  school :  40  percent  of 
them  in  school  buses.  White  children 
have  been  bused  passed  black  schools  for 
years  in  defiance  of  the  neighborhood 
school  concept,     .    r-  -.  ^i        m 


Some  of  our  finest  school  systems  use 
busing  to  provide  a  higher  quality  of  ed- 
ucation than  would  otherwise  be  avail- 
able. The  city  of  Berkeley  and  Sacra- 
mento County  In  California  are  two  such 
examples.  Busing  Is  merely  one  of  the 
many  purposes  for  which  this  emergency 
school  money  can  be  used  and  is  perhaps 
4he  least  Important  one,  except  In  a  few 
districts  that  have  no  alternative  or  have 
found  It  highly  useful  or  acceptable. 

In  most  Instances  those  who  oppose 
desegregation  on  the  basis  It  means 
"forced  busing"  are  also  not  willing  to 
provide  quaUty  education  for  either  black 
or  white  children  in  neighborhood 
schools,  or  elsewhere.  Busing  is  their  ex- 
cuse for  opposing  Federal  aid.  They,  as 
well  as  some  liberals  who  insist  on  per- 
fection before  action,  are  content  in  sac- 
rificing our  children  "on  the  altars  of 
ideological  and  semantic  rigidities"  as 
long  as  their  real  concern  can  be  hidden, 

H.R.  19446  should  with  the  additional 
changes  I  Indicated  be  passed  so  that  the 
House  can  In  conjunction  with  the  other 
body  of  Congress  act  to  end  segregation 
decisively  and  immediately. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr,  Chairman,  few 
things  seem  better  established  than  the 
fact  that  a  large  majority  of  American 
voters  are  opposed  to  the  buising  of  school 
children  for  the  purpose  of  achieving  a 
racial  balance  in  the  schools,  or  of  cur- 
ing a  racial  Imbalance.  This  view  and 
feeling  has  been  repeatedly  reflected  in 
congressional  legislation.  In  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Indiana  over  83  percent  of  the 
voters  responding  to  my  last  question- 
naire stated  that  tbey  were  In  favor  of 
a  policy  which  provides  and  recognizes 
that  in  the  case  of  genuine  de  facto  seg- 
regation in  the  schools,  that  is,  segrega- 
tion existing  only  because  of  neighbor- 
hood Uving  patterns,  school  authorities 
are  not  constitutionally  required  to  take 
any  positive  steps  to  correct  such  a  racial 
imbalance. 

The  measure  now  before  us — which  Is 
a  fimdamental  and  far-reaching  one — 
runs  counter,  in  its  spirit  and  effect,  to 
both  of  these  strongly  held  positions; 
and  if  it  becomes  law  that  fact  will,  I 
believe,  become  painfully  obvious  to  a 
good  many  people  who  do  not  currently 
realize  the  probable  reach  and  effect  of 
this  proposed  legislation. 

This  bill  does  not,  I  will  agree,  man- 
date or  compel  an  end  to  de  facto  segre- 
gation resulting  from  neighborhood  liv- 
ing patterns;  but  it  exercises  a  powerful 
Influence  in  that  direction  by  making 
available  massive  sums  of  Federal  m(mey 
to  assist  school  corporations,  which  are 
willing  to  develop  and  submit  plans  for 
that  purpose,  to  avoid  or  minimize  such 
de  facto  segregation — and,  as  presented 
by  the  committee.  It  specifically  recog- 
nizes and  approves  the  bussing  of  school 
children  as  one  acceptable  method  of 
carrying  out  such  a  program.  This  should 
be  clear  from  a  reading  of  section  5  (a) 
(3)  CD)  on  pages  22-24  of  the  printed 
bUl. 

With  the  adoption  of  the  antlbualnB 
amendment  presented  by  Mr.  Collibs  of 
Texas  we  have  an  apparent  direct  con- 
flict between  these  two  provisions  of  the 
bill — so  that  the  ultimate  result,  so  far  as 


busing  is  concerned.  Is  left  in  a  state  of 
confusion  and  doubt. 

The  bill  is  further  complicated,  and 
quite  possibly  made  largely  unworkable 
In  practice,  by  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  of  Mr.  Williak  D.  Foao  of 
Michigan,  the  general  effect  of  which, 
stated  briefly,  is  that  no  funds  are  to  be 
appropriated  or  spent  under  this  meas- 
ure unless  the  Congress  continues  to  ap- 
propriate and  to  spend  moneys  at  least  at 
current  levels  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  under  the  act  of  1965, 
and  also  for  so-called  impacted  aid — 
which  has  become,  m  many  of  its  aspects 
and  applications,  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive and  unjustifiable  educational  boon- 
doggles in  existence. 

I  recognize  this  bill  as  a  serious- 
minded  effort  to  reach  a  serious  national 
problem.  There  are  legitimate  argu- 
tnents  which  can  be  made  In  its  favor.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict give  It  careful  consideration  and  let 
me  have  their  views  on  the  measure.  I 
am  clearly  not  prepared  to  vote  for  this 
bill  today. 

This  Is  an  Important  measure  and  it  Is 
definitely  not  a  bill  which  ought  to  be 
adopted  in  haste,  on  virtually  the  last 
day  of  the  congressional  session,  and  at  a 
time  when  almost  half  of  One  districts 
which  will  be  vitally  affected  by  its  pro- 
visions, if  the  measure  becomes  law,  are 
not  represented  on  the  floor  because  of 
the  absence  of  their  Members.  This  fact, 
alone,  would  condemn  afSrmatlve  action 
at  this  time.  Incidentally,  the  vote  today 
is  probably  an  exercise  In  futility,  as  ac- 
tion by  the  Senate — at  this  stage  of  the 
game — seems  highly  improbable. 

The  issues  presented  here  are  impor- 
tant. They  deserve  careful,  and  prayer- 
ful, consideration.  They  are,  as  already 
noted,  likely  to  be  before  us  here  again. 
It  beehoves  us,  and  those  we  represent, 
to  ponder  on  the  matter  meantime — In 
our  heads,  and  tn  our  hearts. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of  1970, 
which  Is  before  us  today,  offers  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  local  school  dis- 
tricts. Traditionally  overburdened  by 
ever-Increasing  operating  and  construc- 
tion costs,  many  school  systems  are  now 
facing  the  hydraheaded  problems  of 
Immediate  school  desegregation  whUe 
simultaneously  experiencing  a  decline  in 
public  support. 

Such  a  condition  Is.  of  course,  eco- 
nomically imtenable;  but  the  most  Im- 
mediate danger  is  to  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation for  all  of  our  children. 

In  my  own  district,  the  costs  of  Inaerv- 
ice  programs  in  intercultural  relations, 
special  administrative  and  teaching  per- 
sonnel, and  additional  transportation 
and  security  services  have  literally  added 
miUlons  of  dollars  to  the  Dade  County 
Board  of  EducaUon  budget 

In  an  effort  to  assist  the  Dade  County 
school  system  and  school  systems  like 
It  which  are  sincerely  attempting  to 
comply  with  Federal  law  and  court 
orders.  I  origlnall.v  introduced  H.R.  16893 
on  March  26  of  this  year.  That  legLila- 
tion,  similar  to  the  bill  we  see  before 
us  today,  provided  flnancial  assistance 
to  beleaguered  local  education  agencies 
attempting  to  obey  court  orders  to  de- 
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legreKBte  or  TolunUrily  IntcgraUng  ttielr 
school  systems. 

1  wu  pleased  wben  Uie  administra- 
tion propoeed  similar  legislation  on  May 
31,  and  I  am  happy  that  the  House  Is 
now  considering  HJi.  19446,  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  of  1910. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  proud  of  the 
Dade  County  school  system,  the  sixth 
largest  In  the  United  States.  The  deseg- 
regation process  In  E>ade  County  has 
been  aided  by  the  cooperation  among 
teachers,  administrators,  parents,  and 
students.  Recently  I  was  honored  by  be- 
ing Invited  to  join  a  South  iJiaml  group 
of  concenied  parents,  business  and  pro- 
frwrtonal  leaders,  and  educators.  These 
are  citizens  of  all  backgrounds,  but  they 
meet  regularly  to  consider  approaches 
to  the  desegregation  process  which  will 
result  In  a  more  united  community  In 
the  l»70's  and  beyond.  It  Is  that  spirit 
of  harmony  which  we  are  trying  to  fos- 
ter with  the  aid  of  this  bill  by  taking 
some  of  the  substantial  economic  pres- 
sure oS  of  the  local  systems. 

We  Imow  that  title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  must  be  oiforced. 
And  the  Supreme  Court  has  recently  re- 
stated the  principle  of  Brown  against 
Bo*rd  ot  Education  even  more  emphat- 
Icallr  in  Alasander  against  Holmes 
County,  1969.  But  in  the  attempt  to 
equalize  the  educational  opportunity  for 
all  Americans,  we  muat  not  allow  the 
quality  ot  that  education  to  be  dlmin- 
iabed. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering  to- 
day will  provide  the  needed  relief  during 
the  very  difficult  traiLsition  period.  Much 
of  the  supposed  opposition  to  mandated 
desegregation  might  well  be  defused  if. 
by  providing  the  funds  under  this  act, 
th*  aUminaUon  of  dual  system*  could  be 
aocnmpllititd  without  sacrificing  con- 
tinued high  levels  of  uutructlon  and 
achievement. 

Mr.  Chalrmao.  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  of  1970  Is  the  product  of  much 
debate,  testimony,  and  careful  consid- 
eration. But  the  title  of  the  act  ItseU 
indicates  the  urgency  which  educators 
and  public  leaders  feel  about  Its  pro- 
visions. The  moneys  appropriated  for 
fiscal  1971  and  1973  could  make  the  dU- 
ferenoe  for  school  systems  sincerely  at- 
tempting to  comply  with  the  law.  I  fed 
that  the  addilional  money  spent  to  aid 
the  desegregation  process  will  be  speot 
with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  edu- 
cation of  every  pupil  Involved. 

I  urge  our  colleagues  to  Join  in  sup- 
port of  this  truly  critical  le^latlon. 

Mr.  COLLINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  tonight 
we  are  dlscuaeing  a  $1.6  billion  educatton 
bill  tbat  could  evolve  Into  the  bicgcst  step 
baokwwd  that  Amerlu  bas  ever  tafcri 
in  wlMOUon.  HJL  194M  states  that  It* 
puivose  1*  to  assist  aobool  dtstriets  to 
meet  special  problems  of  desegi«g>tlaD 
In  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and 
to  provide  financial  aj«ii^T.,s.  to  12q. 
proT«  edueatloQ  In  radall;  loisacted 
areas. 

This  education  bill  cosioentntes  oo 
racial  Isolation.  In  simple  language  this 
raeass  that  If  anyone  lives  In  a  neigh- 
borhood where  the  general  ethnic  back- 
tmmd  \s  Identical  that  these  chUdten 
must  be  bused  across  town  so  thai  ttaer 
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will  no  longer  be  able  to  go  to  school  In 
their  own  neighborhood. 

Advocates  believe  that  with  this  new 
plan  that  they  will  be  able  to  achieve  the 
classic  which  Involves  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Most  of  the  students  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  are  In  racial  IsolaUoQ.  Since 
this  bill  involves  Federal  funds,  they 
would  like  to  require  these  student*  in 
Washington  to  have  transportation  to 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  Prom  Virginia 
and  Maryland  they  wlU  bring  other  stu- 
dents back  Into  the  city  of  Washington 
so  that  they  can  have  a  racial  balance 
Before  we  begin  this  Washington,  D  C 
Jdan  I  would  like  to  point  out  several 
things.  Although  »chool  busing  has  been 
going  on  for  10  years  there  Is  not  one 
single  example  In  the  United  States  where 
It  has  achieved  any  progress  in  educa- 
tion. There  Is  nothing  in  the  way  of 
factual  proof  on  any  school  or  any  stu- 
dent transfers  where  (juaUty  of  educa- 
Uon  has  been  Improved  by  busing.  There 
Imve  been  surveys  made  and  none  of 
them  have  shown  any  quality  education 
"J^e^enient  has  occurred.  After  10  years 
of  busing  with  no  examples  of  positive 
results  the  quesHon  Is  asked  what  has 
been  aecompllshedf 

When  you  bus  children  up  to  13  mUes 
away  from  their  home  you  have  devel- 
oped obvious  dMculUes  for  not  only  the 
children  but  also  the  parents  of  an  races 
and  all  nnanclal  levels.  For  a  child  In 
elementary  school  to  be  10  miles  away 
from  home.  It  Is  Impossible  for  him  to 
get  home  If  he  got  sick  during  the  day. 
If  a  girl  wants  to  stay  after  school  to 
rehearse  school  plays  or  to  take  special 
music  lessons  she  wotild  not  be  able  to 
dt  so.  If  a  young  boy  in  the  third  grade 
wanted  to  go  otit  for  the  football  team 
he  would  not  be  able  to  stay  because  he 
would  have  to  catch  that  bus.  If  a 
youngster  Is  needing  special  tutoring  In 
weak  snbjeets  which  would  be  fuml5ied 
by  the  school  after  closing  It  would  not 
be  allowed,  because  he  would  have  to  get 
on  his  bus.  Parents  who  would  like  to 
go  to  the  PTA  meetings  find  It  very  dlfn- 
cult  when  It  Is  10  mUea  across  town.  All 
the  parents  that  want  to  participate  In 
school  events  such  as  Halloween  carni- 
vals or  May  fetes  or  open  house  for 
teachers  would  be  limited  wKh  this 
tremendous  distance  tbat  confronts 
them. 

Bat  the  big  burden  falls  on  the  school- 
child.  He  would  spend  4S  minutes  In  the 
morning  and  4S  minutes  In  the  afternoon 
crowded  into  a  bus  to  be  hauled  like  a 
herd  of  cattle  across  town.  The  anntial 
cost  of  busing  would  be  astronomical, 
when  all  school  boards  are  short  of 
funds. 

To  clarify  this  whole  Issue,  we  shotjld 
be  certain  that  the  clause  regarding  bus- 
ing remains  In  the  House  bill  when  It 
goes  to  the  Senate  and  later  comes  back 
to  conference.  The  CoDlns  amendment  Is 
explicit  In  stating: 

runOs  »pp^oprt«t«<]  under  UiB  •uthorlCy  of 
this  Kt  mill  not  b«  uMd  to  e«»bUsh  or 
m&lntaln  the  trtniportsdaa  of  nwlenu  to 
mOiUfn  radal  balauc*. 
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busing  as  a  dsaegregaaon  measure. 
Checking  all  members  of  school  boards 
recorded  them  as  88  percent  opposed  to 
busing.  It  Is  Interesting  to  see  that  7j, 
percent  of  the  teachers  oppose  school 
busing  and  these  are  teachers  from  the 
entire  country.  With  the  people  In  the 
educational  field  who  have  the  profes- 
sional responsibility  for  administering 
the  program,  they  believe  busing  Is  a 
backward  step. 

This  is  a  problem  that  confronts  every 
section  of  our  country.  The  New  York 
State  Assembly  last  year  voted  104  to  41 
to  ban  busing  of  students  to  correct 
racial  Imbalance  in  schools.  Take  Boston 
Chicago,  Los  Angelea.  New  York  aty  or" 
wherever  you  hve. 

We  bad  a  Oallup  poll  this  year  tbat 
showed  what  Americans  thttiir  of  busing 
88  percent  are  opposed  to  it.  Let  me  quote 
some  of  these  sections  from  this  Qeorge 
Gallup  national  survey: 

N»TioK  BT  B  TO  1  OreosB  Btnnro 
"We  bought  a  boose  bers  ic  onr  ehlMisa 
could  b«  within  w»lMng  dtstane*  of  th«  high 
aohooL  fa  blow  mjr  top  u  all  of  >  ludden 
tlwy  bsd  to  be  buM<]  clear  •eroei  town." 

This  comment,  from  %  io-year-ofd  mother 
of  three  »rom  Dee  Uolnee.  reSecte  the  vlem 
of  many  other  paranu  Interviewed  in  the 
latest  Oallup  surrey  on  the  laeue  of  the  bus- 
ing of  Negro  end  white  children  fnxB  oss 
school  district  to  another. 

By  the  lopeided  margin  of  8  to  1.  patents 
TOte  In  oppoBltloD  to  biulng.  wljlch  has  been 
propoeed  ee  a  meane  of  achieving  raolAl 
bslanoe  m  the  nation's  clasarooms. 

Oppoauon  to  busing  siliee  not  fnm  radal 
anlmoelty  but  from  the  beUaf  that  ohlldren 
•honid  attend  nelghborhaod  lehools  and 
that  buatng  would  mean  higher  taxaa.  This 
la  seen  from  a  comparison  of  attitudes  on 
busing  with  those  on  mixed  echools. 

Among  whit*  parents  who  expreae  oppoal- 
Uon  to  Kluxd  bulling,  only  one  In  four 
(14%)  aaye  he  would  object  to  "^n^lr^  his 
children  to  schools  whera  half  at  tba  ehll- 
dren  are  Vt^otm. 

Theee  flndlngw  were  obtained  In  a  sumy 
conducted  March  1»-16  in  wbloh  pannta 
were  Interviewed  tn  person  in  su  rtgloDs  of 
the  nation. 

Evidence  of  the  keen  Interest  In  the  laeue 
IB  the  fact  tliat  94%  of  parents  Interviewed 
aay  they  have  heard  or  read  about  the  busing 
of  Kegro  and  white  chlldrvn  from  one  echool 
district  to  another,  a  percentage  which  far 
exceeds  that  recorded  for  many  other  do- 
meetlc  laeuea. 

All  those  who  eald  they  had  heard  or  nad 
about  the  lasu*  wan  then  asked  mii- 
question: 

In  general,  do  you  favor  or  oppcae  the 
busing  of  Negro  and  white  aehooi  ehlldrea 
from  one  school  dletnot  to  another? 


Parents — natlonwlds:  Psraeat 

J*'" ,— — II 

0[9>oae    gg 

No  opinion .__      9 


School  authorities  who  an  the  ones 
who  understand  busing  are  opposed  to 
It.  A  survey  of  school  superintendents 
showed  tbat  74  percent  did  not  support 


When  Negro  parents  ai«  aaksd  the  —"*» 
serlea  of  questloiu,  the  weight  of  eentlmsnt 
U  found  to  be  against  busing. 

Southerners  are  meet  opjxiaed  to  HiM*wg 
but  regional   dlfferencee   are  not  great. 

Penoni  who  deeorlbs  tbemaelvM  as 
"liberals"  hold  views  that  dUTsr  ItM*  from 
those  who  caU   themselves  "conaarrattvea." 

A  bl  year  old  Comptoo,  Calif.,  houeawUS 
eald,  "I  cant  see  people  ha»lng  to  eheu  out  a 
lot  of  money  to  bus  kMs  aroujod  town.  It's 
not  a  race  Issue  with  me— it  lust  doasnt 
malce  sense." 

A  former  educator  gives  another  raaaon 
tor  opposing  busing:  -The  time  spent  on  a 
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bus  is  completely  wasted.  If  the  same  amount 
of  time  were  spent  in  school  or  at  home 
reading,  children  could  cover  at  Isast  a 
fourth  more  ground  a  year." 

America  stands  at  the  crossroads.  Ed- 
ucation is  the  most  important  asset  for 
the  youth  of  America.  It  is  time  that  we 
concentrated  on  Improving  the  quality 
of  education.  The  big  answer  to  progress 
la  teachers.  We  should  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  Improve  their 
knowledge  and  enhance  their  motiva- 
tion for  students.  The  challenge  rests 
with  developing  excellent  teachers. 

Mr.  MIZFT.I..  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  at 
this  tone  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
passage  of  the  Emergency  School  Assist- 
ance Act,  HR.  19466. 

This  opinion  is  not  mine  alone,  but  one 
shared  t^  the  vast  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents In  the  Fifth  District  of  North 
Carolina. 

First,  there  are  a  great  many  Ill-ad- 
vised features  in  this  bill.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  ftmds  provided  under  this 
legislation,  local  school  districts  are  now 
required  to  bow  even  lower  before  the 
presence  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Local  control  of  local  schools  Is  now  al- 
most a  thing  of  the  past,  and  the  people 
I  am  privileged  to  represent  are  In 
mourning  over  the  loss  of  that  local 
control. 

The  one  redeeming  feature  of  this  bill 
is  the  fact  that  the  House  has  again 
stated  plainly  and  unequlvocably,  that 
It  Is  opposed  to  the  forced  busing  of 
schoolchildren  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
achieving  racial  balance. 

With  the  case  against  force  busing 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  I  am  happy  to  see  this  position 
firmly  restated,  becatise  I  am  convinced 
that  the  position  of  this  House  accu- 
rately mirrors  the  sentiment  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  Nation's 
citizens. 

Law  Is  nothing  more  than  a  standard 
set  by  a  society,  an  expression  of  moral 
commitment.  Therefore,  no  law  can  be 
considered  truly  valid  If  it  makes  a 
mockery  of  the  people's  will  and  If  It 
violates  the  public  conscience. 

I  urge  the  distinguished  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  to  take  the  overriding 
will  of  the  people  into  consideration,  and 
render  their  decision  according  to  that 
will,  and  according  to  the  strict  con- 
struction of  the  n.S.  Constitution. 

Only  In  this  way  will  the  matter  ever 
be  effectively  resolved. 

Mr.  EYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  HB. 
19446,  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act  of 
1970,  authorizes  $500  million  for  fiscal 
year  1971  and  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1972  to  aid  school  districts  that  are  re- 
quired to  desegregate,  as  well  as  school 
districts  voluntarily  trying  to  Integrate. 
If  administered  properly,  it  can  be  a 
useful  instrument.  Actually,  proper  ad- 
ministration of  this  bUl,  should  It  be  en- 
acted Into  law,  is  the  most  troublesome 
issue  before  us.  The  Nixon  administra- 
tion, unfortunately,  has  demonstrated  a 
lackluster,  reluctant  attitude  towards 
school  Integration.  Among  Its  priorities — 
whatever  they  might  be — dvn  rights 
clearly  ranks  very,  very  low. 

The  administration's  posture  vls-a-vls 
school  Integration  Is  exatnlned  In  a  re- 
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port  released  today  by  six  civil  rights 
groups— the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee,  the  Delta  Ministry  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  the  Lawyers 
Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law, 
the  Lawyers'  Constitutional  Defense 
Committee,  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
and  Educational  Fund,  and  the  Washing- 
ton Research  Project.  The  report,  entitled 
"The  Status  of  School  Desegregation  in 
the  South,  1970,"  concludes  that  "overall, 
the  process  of  desegregation  is  in  im- 
minent danger  of  failure  If  new  and 
stronger  policies  ai*e  not  devised"  and 
carried  out  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  report  of  the  six  groups  charges 
that  the  "Nixon  administi'atlon  has  con- 
sistently linderdeflned  the  legal  require- 
ments of  school  desegregation,"  while 
overstating  the  progress  made.  While  the 
administration  claims  that  90  percent  of 
the  3.1  million  black  students  in  the 
South  now  attend  desegregated  school 
systems,  "these  figures,"  according  to  the 
report.  "Incorrectly  imply  that  the  Job  of 
desegregating  southern  schools  is  largely 
done." 

According  to  "The  Status  of  School 
Desegregation  In  the  South,  1970,"  "the 
Government's  figures  about  desegregated 
systems  are  misleadiog"  liecause  "they 
conceal  the  fact  that  in  many  such  sys- 
tems black  and  white  children  are  still 
attending  segregated  schools."  This  is  be- 
cause widespread  segregation  exists  In 
classrooms,  buses,  and  extracurricular 
activities. 

Thus,  the  administration  really  has 
not  achieved  school  desegregation,  and 
It  Is.  in  fact,  pursuing  a  very  unaggres- 
sive course.  For  example,  the  groups 
preparing  the  report  urged  that  the  Gov- 
ernment publish  and  enforce  a  memoran- 
dum prohibiting  particular  discrimina- 
tory practices  against  black  students. 
In  fact,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  prepared  the  de- 
tailed memorandum  last  summer,  but  It 
was  never  promulgated  or  released. 

In  voting  for  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act  of  1970,  therefore,  I  do  so  cognizant 
that  the  Congress  miist  exercise  a  strin- 
gent oversight  function  to  assure  that  its 
provlsloiis  are  not  misused,  because  the 
administration's  record  Is  dismal.  In  fact, 
the  very  program  authorized  by  this  bill 
has  already  been  abused.  In  August.  175 
million  was  appropriated  for  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  program  authorized  by  the  bill 
before  us  today.  By  virtue  of  this  appro- 
priation. $71.4  million  has  been  distrib- 
uted. And  an  evaluation  released  on 
November  24  by  the  same  groups  which 
published  "The  Status  of  School  Desegre- 
gation in  the  South.  1970"  reveals  the 
misuse  of  those  funds. 

Let  me  briefly  run  down  the  list  of  de- 
fects which  the  November  24  report,  en- 
titled "The  Emergency  School  Assistance 
Program:  An  Evaluation,"  detailed  with 
regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
emergency  school  assistance  program, 
whose  promise  the  report  describes  as 
having  "been  broken." 

First,  large  numbers  of  grants  have 
gone  to  districts  "engaging  In  serious 
and  widespread  racial  discrimination." 

Second,  fvmds  were  used  to  support 
projects  which  are  racist  In  their  con- 
ception, and  "projects  which  will  re- 


segregate  black  students  within  inte- 
grated schools." 

Third,  a  substantial  portion  of  the  de- 
-■cgregation  funds  were  not  lised  to  deal 
with  desegregation  emergencies,  instead. 
they  were  spent  "for  purposes  which  can 
only  be  characterized  as  general  aid  to 
education." 

Fourth,  grants  were  made  to  school 
districts  not  operating  tmder  terminal 
desegregation  plans,  an  initial  condition 
of  eligibility  for  the  Emergency  School 
Act  program  funds. 

Fifth.  Emergency  School  Act  program 
monej'S  were  dissipated  in  grants  which 
in  many  cases  were  "too  small  to  deal 
comprehensively  and  effectively  with  the 
problems  of  desegregation." 

Sixth,  the  Emergency  School  Act  pro- 
gram regulations  authorized  commu- 
nity groups  to  receive  grants  imder  the 
program  so  that  they  could  lend  their  as- 
:,isiance  to  the  desegiegation  process.  In 
fact,  not  a  single  grant  of  this  type  was 
made. 

Seventh,  in  many  districts,  blradal  ad- 
visor>'  committees  were  not  constituted 
in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  regulations. 

Eighth,  only  a  "very  small  portion  of" 
Emergency  School  Act  program  funds 
went  to  projects  that  emphasize  student 
and  community  programs  designed  to 
improve  race  relations  in  desegregating 
districts. 

The  conclusion  of  "The  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Program:  An  Evalua- 
tion." Is  not  surprising,  in  light  of  this 
long  list.  But  it  is  particularly  cogent  m 
discussing  the  role  of  the  administration. 

First,  It  amounts  to  a  fraud  upon  Con- 
crress.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  explicitly 
promised  a  Senate  committee  that  title 
VI  would  be  strictly  enforced  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  tills  program.  Secretary 
Finch's  words  are  worth  quoting  again: 

"We.  under  no  circumstances.  wUl  fund 
districts  out  of  compliance  with  Title  VI — 
those  who  Ore  or  demote  anyone  on  the  basis 
of  race  or  with  segregated  classrooms  or  other 
basic  things  that  you  mentioned." 

Second,  making  ESAP  grants  to  dis- 
tricts engaged  in  these  discriniinatory 
practices  amoiints  to  HEW's  acquiescence 
in  fraud  perpetrated  by  local  school  of- 
floials.  The  ESAP  regulations  were  care- 
fully drafted  to  require  that  each  ap- 
plicant guarantee  that  it  would  not 
engage  in  the  practices  prohibited  by 
those  regulations — among  them  racial 
discrimination  In  the  hiring,  firing,  pro- 
motion, and  demotion  of  staff;  the  ra- 
cially Imbalanced  assignment  of  staff 
within  the  school  system;  the  use  of  de- 
vices, including  testing,  which  lead  to  ra- 
cial isolation  of  children  within  the 
school;  and  aid  to  private  schools  which 
practice  racial  discrimination.  These  as- 
surances have  been  breached  by  a  clear 
majoi-ity  of  ESAP  grant  recipients. 

Finally,  while  it  is  always  deplorable 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  subsidize 
public  agencies  engaged  in  racial  dis- 
crimination, it  is  worse  when  fimds  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  process  of  school 
desegregation  are  granted  to  districts 
openly  and  fiagrently  pursuing  racist 
policies  which  Insult  and  degrade  black 
children. 
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It  the  past  be  prologue,  then  the  Im- 
mediate past  is  perhaps  even  more 
relevant  prologue.  And  the  administra- 
tion of  the  progenitor  of  the  program  au- 
thorized by  HJl.  19446  does  not  auger 
optimistically  for  the  implementation  of 
this  program,  should  It  be  enacted  Into 
law. 

It  is  essential  that  the  administration 
not  be  allowed  to  default  again  on  its 
legal  and  moral  obligation  to  achieve 
school  Integration.  I  have  watched  the 
contortions  of  the  administration  with 
dismay — the  firing  of  Leon  Panetta, 
former  head  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
at  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare:  the  administration's  urg- 
ing delay,  in  the  courts  in  the  Mississippi 
schools  case.  These  contortions  make 
clear  that  the  obligation  resides  with  the 
Congress  to  exert  all  its  pressure  to  In- 
sure enforcement  of  the  law.  The  ad- 
ministration's default  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  retard  the  course  of  school 
desegregation. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  All  Ume  has  expired. 

PASzjAmirrAMT  znqitxxt 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  Ills  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
all  time  has  now  expired,  would  it  still 
be  in  order  for  the  Clerk  to  read  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentuclcy  (Mr.  PxaiONS)  in  behalf 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
WiOGOHNiB),  even  though  there  Is  no 
debate  on  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  that  Is  correct:  there  will  be  no 
debate  on  any  further  amendments  of- 
fered, but  any  amendment  that  Is  of- 
fered will  be  read  and  voted  on  at  this 
time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
desire  to  offer  an  amendment? 

AMXHDICKNT   omXE)   BT    US.    rEMXXm 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Aznendment  offar«d  by  Mr.  Vwmxoib:  On 
page  SS,  Una  11,  befora  ■■tsolatlon",  Inaatt 
tba  word  "dlsenmln&tory". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision I  demanded  by  Mr.  Pxiutnts)  there 
were — ayes  102.  noes  I. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
utxtmttKtn  orrxMxD  bt  m.  coLLUia 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  oiler  an  amendment. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Colums  of 
Texas: 

Page  36.  beginning  on  line  IT  strike  out 
ereiytung  foUowUig  tbe  lecond  comma 
thjougli  line  30  and  Ineert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowlng:  "funds  appropriated  under  the 
authority  of  this  Act  ab&U  not  be  used  to  es- 
tablish or  maintain  ihe  tranaportaUon  or 
students  to  achieve  racial  balance;" 

Mr.  BELL  of  Calif  omla.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  colleague  Jm  Coluhs  and  I  are 
in  eoantlal  agreement  on  the  question 


of  transportation  of  students  even 
tJwnigh  I  must  oppose  this  amendment. 
I  agree  with  him  that  the  Congress  has 
clearly  and  frequently  mandated — be- 
ginning with  the  1964  Civil  Rights  Act- 
that  racial  balancing  in  the  schools 
should  not  be  required  by  Federal 
programs. 

This  bOl  again  restates  this  national 
policy. 

It  Is  absolutely  consistent  with  every 
past  action  of  Congress  on  this 
questlcm. 

I  personally  believe  that  the  ellmlnl- 
nation  of  racial  and  economic  discrimi- 
nation will  ultimately  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  our  Nation. 

And  I  am  sure  that  my  colleague  shares 
this  conviction. 

I  also  believe  In  the  value  of  neighbor- 
hood sch(x>ls. 

1  do  not  know  any  parents  who  want 
their  children  bused  one-foot  farther 
than  necessary  to  get  safely  to  the  near- 
est school. 

And  In  case  after  case  In  the  South, 
where  outside  the  large  cities  radally  In- 
tegrated neighborhoods  are  not  unusual, 
true  neighborhood  schools  are  the  meat 
Integrated  schools  you  can  have. 

In  such  cases,  desegregation  causes  less 
busing,  not  more,  by  eliminating  the  bus- 
hig  of  children  right  pest  their  nearest 
school  to  a  more  distant  segregated 
school. 

We  accomplish  nothing  by  going  be- 
yond what  the  Congress  has  done  before 
and  refusing  to  assist  a  local  school  board 
If  their  plan  of  desegregation  Is  called 
racial  balance. 

If  a  local,  elected  board  of  education 
decides  that  it  wants  to  attempt  to  bal- 
ance Its  schools,  and  asks  for  help  to  do 
this.  It  presumably  has  the  support  of 
the  community  or  its  members  would  not 
last  long. 

But  under  this  amendment  we  would 
tell  this  school  board  that  we  refuse  to 
help  In  any  way  to  carry  out  a  plan  they 
have  voluntarily  chosen. 

We  tell  them  they  will  have  to  choose 
some  other  plan  that  meets  favor  In 
Washington. 

I  oppose  such  Federal  Interference  in 
local  school  affairs. 

Another  Inequity  which  would  result 
from  the  pending  amendment  involved 
those  school  districts  which  are  under 
court  order  to  desegregate. 

An  order  forcing  them  to  do  it  in  a 
way  which  could  be  called  racial  balanc- 
ing leaves  them  no  choice, 
lliey  must  do  It  that  way. 
But  this  amendment  would  deny  such 
districts  the  resources  necessary  to  obey 
the  law. 
What  is  the  probable  result? 
Education  of  children  In  that  district 
will  suffer. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Congress  really 
Intends  these  results. 

I  think  what  we  really  want  to  do  Is 
reinforce  existing  national  policy  that 
Federal  programs  sliould  not  be  used  to 
require  racial  balancing  In  the  schools. 
HJi.  19446  does  just  that 
Let  us  stick  with  the  bill. 
I  urge  that  this  ■tm.r.Hm.ot  tw  de- 
feated. 


The  CHAIRMAM.  Tbe  question  Is  on 

the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUonan 

from  Texas  (Mr.  Coluxs)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Collins)  there 
were— ayes  83,  noes  65. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  CHAIRMAN,  Are  there  further 
amendments  to  be  offered?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  committee  amendment, 
as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAHUtAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  CoKiiAK,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJI.  19446)  to  assist  school  districts  to 
meet  special  problems  Incident  to  deseg- 
regation In  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  to  provide  flnaTi<»i«i  aaslst- 
ance  to  improve  education  In  radally  Im- 
pacted areas,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1307,  he 
reported  the  bUl  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  tbe  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill.  ^^ 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  tbe 
third  time.   

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  tbe  bllL 

MOmif  TO  BxcoicMxr  orrBixo  it 
MB.  COLUMS  or  TKzas 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommmit. 

The  Cnerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  C01X1N5  of  Texas  movea  to  recommit 
the  bUl.  HJi.  1844S,  to  the  OomnUttae  on 
Bdncatton  and  lAboc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
tbe  previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the 
motion  to  recommit 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  tbe 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  tbe 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — ^yeas  159,  nays  77,  not  voting  197, 
as  follows: 

IBoll  No.  4«S1 


Addabbo 
Albert 
Alexander 
Anderson, 

Calif. 
Anderson,  HI. 
Ashley 
Beall,  Ud. 
BeU,CI>Uf. 
BlagKl 
Blester 
Btngtuun 
Blstnlk 
Boggs 
Bcland 
Brotaman 
Brown.  Ohio 
Burks,  Maes. 
Burton,  Calif. 
Carey 
Csmer 
Casey 
Claik 
Collier 
Conable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Connan 
Ooughlln 
Culver 
Daniels,  NJ. 
delaOaiza 
Dellenback 
DerwlnsU 
DIngell 
Donohue 
Dom 
Eckhardt 
BdmoDdson 
EUbert 
Erlenbom 
Bsch 
Sshlsman 


Gaydos 
Gold  water 
Oonaales 
Gray 

Green.  Pa. 
Grover 
Gude 
HamUton 

Wanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Rays 

necbler.  W.  Va. 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hsistoekl 

Hogan 

HoUOsld 

Hoemer 

Howard 

Jacobe 

Johnson,  Oallf. 

Karth 

Kazen 

See 

Keith 

Koch 

Kyroa 

Long,  Ud. 

Lowensteln 

UcCloakey 

UcDade 

McFaU 

Macdonald. 

Madden 

Mamiard 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

MlUer.  Ohio 


O'NeUl.  Maai 

Patten 

Pepper 

Parkins 

PhUbln 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

PodeU 

FoUock 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Price,  m. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Puclnskl 

Qule 


Pish 

MoUohan 

Flood 

MoorluMl 

Foley 

Morgan 

Fbrd.  Gerald  B.  Morse 

Pord, 

Miirphy.  N.T. 

WUllamD. 

Natcher 

Pon^he 

Nix 

Piaser 

Obey 

Prellnghoyaen 

O'Ham 

Fulton.  Pa. 

OlMn 

Bennett 

NAT'S— 77 
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Brown.  Mich. 
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H«yT| 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hammer- 

Buchanan 

Schmidt 

Burteeon,  Tei. 

Hanba 

Bynua,W>a. 

Haatlssa 
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Hendenon 
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Hunt 

ChappeU 
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Cleveland 
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CoUlns,Tex. 
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Colmar 
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Daniel.  Va. 
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Davla,Ga. 

Jonea,  N.O. 

Davla.Wla. 

Jonea.  Tunn. 

Dennis 

glnff 

Dickinson 
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Downing 

Landgrebe 

Duncan 

Plaher 

Mcaure 
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McBwen 
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Abhltt 
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Abemethy 

Barrett 

Adair 

Belcher 
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Berry 

Tenn. 

Bevm 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Blackburn 

Andrews^ 

BoUlng 

N.  Dak. 

Brademas 

Annundo 
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Bray 
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Brock 
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Brooks 
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Broomflsid 
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Retd,  N.Y. 
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Rodlno 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roybal 

Byan 

Schwengai 

Slak 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

amlth.  N.T. 

Staggen 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stelger,  Wla. 

Stokes 

StrattoQ 

Taft 

Talcott 

Tiemaa 

UdaU 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vigorlto 

Ware 

Whalen 

White 

Wldnall 

Wright 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Zablockl 


Marsh 

MlaeU 
Myera 

O'Neal,  Oa. 
Foaga 

Prtoa.Tex. 

Randall 

Roberta 

Boger8.Fla. 

Satterfleld 

Schmlts 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Stubbleneld 

Stuokey 

Tayloar 

Thocopaon,  Oa. 

Wampler 

Wataon 

Watts 

WhaUey 

Whltten 

Wiggina 

WUllama 
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Burke,  Fla. 

BurUaon.  Mb. 

Burton.  Utah 

Buah 

BnttoB 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Oaffery 

Camp 

Oederberg 

Oellar 

Chamberlain 

Ohlaholm 


Qancy 

HuU 

Rivera 

Clausen, 

Hunsate 

Roblson 

DonK. 

Hutchinson 

Roe 

01awson.Del 

Kastenmeler 

Rogers,  Colo. 
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Kleppe 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Oohalan 

Kluc^nskl 

RoetenkowBkl 

OaUlns,m. 

KuykendaU 

Roudebush 

Oocbatt 

Landrum 

Rouseelot 

Oowger 

Langen 

Ruppa 

Cramer 

Latta 

Buth 

Crane 

Leggett 

StOeimaln 

Uojd 

Long,  La. 

Saylcr 

Delaney 
Denney 

Lujaa 

Schadebetg 
Scherle 

Dent 

McCarthy 

Scheuer 

Devlne 

McOkUT 

SebeUua 

Dlggs 

Mcculloch 

Sblplay 

Dowdy 

McDonald, 

Shrlver 

Dulskl 

Mich. 

SIkea 

Dwyer 

UcKneally 

Skublts 

Edwards.  Ala. 

McMillan 

SmltlLCUlf. 

Edwards,  CaUf 

MacGregor 

Snyder 

Sd  wards.  lA. 

Manln 

Springer 

Evans,  Oolo. 

Mathlaa 

Stafford 

Evlna.Tenn. 

May 

Steele 

UesklU 

Stelger,  Aria. 

Parbsteln 

Michel 

Stephens 

PasceU 

MIkva 

Sullivan 

Pelghan 

MiUer,  Calif. 

Symington 

Plndlar 

MUls 

Teague.  CaUf . 

Flynt 

Mlnahall 

Teague.  Tex. 

Foreman 

Mlze 

Tbximpeon,  NJ. 

Prey 

Monagan 

Thomeon.  wis. 

Pnedel 

MontgomezT 

Tunney 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Morton 

DUman 

Gallagher 

Mcsher 

Wsggonner 

Gannata 

Moas 

Waldle 

Qlalmo 

Murphy,  m. 

Welcker 

Gibbons 

Nedzl 

WhltehUTSt 

Gilbert 

Nelsen 

WUson.  Bob 

Green.  Orag, 

Nichols 

WUson. 

oniBn 

O-Konskl 

Charlea  H. 

OruDtha 

ottlnger 

Winn 

Gubeer 

Passman 

Wold 

Haley 

Patman 

Wolff 

Hall 

Pelly 

Wyatt 

Balpam 

PetUa 

Wydler 

Hanley 

PoS 

Wyman 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Powen 

Yataa 

Harrington 

PurceU 

Toung 

Harvey 

QuUlen 

Zlon 

H«bert 

Rarlck 

Zmoh 

Ulcka 

Relfd 

Horton 

Rhodee 

So  the  bill 

was  passed. 

the  foUowlng 

pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  CcUer  for,  with  Mr.  Waggooner  against. 

Mrs.  SulUran  tor,  with  Mr.  H6bert  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jeney  lor,  with  Mr. 
Abemethy,  against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomary 
against. 

Mr.  Bostenkowskl  for.  with  Mr.  AbtMt 
against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr. 
BeTlll  against. 

Mr.  Brasoo  for,  with  lir.  C&Ser;  against. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  for,  with  Mr.  Dowdy  agalixst. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Loui- 
siana against. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  C»UfonilA  (or.  wltb  Ut. 
Flynt  against. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  for,  with  Mr.  Orlffln  of  Mis- 
sissippi against. 

Mr.  Gl&lmo  for.  with  Mr.  Hsley  against. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  for.  with  Mr.  HuU 


Mr.  8t  0«rznain  for,  with  Mr.  Landmm 
against. 

Mr.  Wolff  for,  with  Mr.  Long  ol  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  NedEl  for,  with  Mr.  McMUIan  against. 

Mr.  Mosi  for,  with  Mr.  Mills  against. 

Mr.  Monag&n  for.  with  Mr.  Nichols  against. 

Mr.  MUcra  for.  with  Mr.  PsTTman  agalxui. 

Mr.  MUler  of  OaUf omlm  for,  with  Mr.  Bartok 
against. 

Mr.  Leggett  for.  with  Mr.  Rlrers  against. 

Mr.  Elucsynikl  for.  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Stephens  against. 

Mr.  Ch&rles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Teagua 
of  Texas  against. 

Mrs.  Ohlaholm  for.  with  Mr.  Baring  against. 


Mr.  Borton  for,  with  Mr.  Devlna  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  for.  with  Mr.  Hall  against. 

Mr.  Steele  for,  with  Mr.  M&rtln  against. 

Mr.  Corbeu  for.  with  Mr.  Bouseelot  against. 

Mr.  Halpem  for,  with  Mr.  Sehadeberg 
against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Scherle  against. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  for,  with  Mr. 
Blackburn  against. 

Mr.  Roblson  tor,  with  Mr.  Ruth  against. 

Mr.  Qallaghar  for.  with  Mr.  Andrawa  of 
Alabama  against. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  PennsylTania  for.  with  Mr. 
Snyder  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Boe  with  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Ut.  Anderaon  of  Tennesaee  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.    Asplnall   with   Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 


Mr.  Brademas  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Plndley. 

Mr.  Brown  <tf  California  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Crane. 

Mr.  Symington  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Tatea  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Burllson  of  Missouri  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 

Mr.  Young  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Ullnols  with  Mr.  Caderberg. 

Mr.  PurceU  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mrs.  Grlfflthfi  with  Mr.  Frey. 

Mr.  Hanley  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Hirrlngton  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Cun- 


Mr.  Olbbona  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Burke 
of  Florida. 

BCr.  FasceU  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bzaj. 

Mr.  DiUskl  With  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Cliuicy. 

Mr.  Hiclcfl  with  Mr.  Brock- 
Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Hllnola. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  Don  Clausen. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mr.  Friedel  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Kleppe. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
dalL 

Mr.  OUbert  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  Pelghan  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Caafomla. 

Mr.  Tunney  w^ith  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Sebelius. 

Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  T-*<ng^n. 

Mr.  Scheuer  with  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  QulUen  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Lujan  with  Mr.  Shrlver, 

Mr.  McCulloch  with  Mr.  Relfel. 

Mr.  Thomson  of  Wisconsin  with  &fr.  Poff. 

Mr.  MlnBhaU  with  Mr.  Nelson. 

Mr.  Welcker  with  Mr.  MaoOregor. 

Mr.  Pettis  with  Mr.  Lukens. 

Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan  with  Mr.  Sku- 
bitc. 

Mr.  Ruppe  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  ArUsona. 

Mr.  Bob  WUson  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Wydler  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Mosher  with  Mr.  Zlon. 

Mr.  McClory  with  Mra.  May. 

Mr.  ItSorton  with  Mr.  CKonskl. 

Mr.  Mathlas  «ith  Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.  Stafford  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Wj'man  with  Mr.  Smith  of  CallfbmU. 

Mr.  Wyatt  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Mr.  Sandman  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Baylor  with  Mr.  Whltehunt. 

Mr.  BtesklU  with  Mr.  Mlze. 

Mr.  ROTH  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  **yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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OEKERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BELL  of  Californl&.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  uk  unanimous  consent  tbat  all  Mem- 
ben  ma;  have  S  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
u  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objectton. 
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RGBOLDTION  AND  STATEMENT  ON 
TOBACCO 

(Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  today  introducing  the  following 
resolution : 

Be  it  resolved  that: 

It  1a  thA  intent  of  Coo^raea  that  no  mone- 
tar7  gnuitA,  loaiu  or  ot.bjBi  afiBl«tanc«  ren- 
dered eny  foreign  nation  by  any  executive 
agency  of  tne  US.  Oovemment,  or  funds 
authorized  and  appropriated  by  the  U.S. 
Congress,  aa  part  ot  out  aubacrlptlon  to  any 
iDtemaclonal  agency  or  bank,  be  uaed  to  pro- 
duce such  a^cultural  coounodltlee  that  are 
UJce  or  competitive  with  agnculturai  cocn- 
modltlea  grown  here  under  VS.  federal  sub- 
Bldy  or  In  surplua  in  tta«  United  Btatee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  very  perturbed  at 
the  action  of  the  International  Develop- 
ment Association,  a  subsidiary  of  the 
World  Bant,  in  granting  a  »9  million 
loan  to  the  African  country.  Tanzania, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  growing  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  for  export.  On  October  7 
the  Director  of  IDA  announced  that  In  a 
press  release,  number  70/47,  that  a  loan 
had  been  authorized  for  that  purpose  so 
as  to  enhance  Tanzania's  intake  of  for- 
eign exchange  by  encouraging  15,000 
small  landholders  to  grow  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco solely  for  export. 

We  regard  this  action  by  IDA  as  par- 
ticularly unfortunate  at  this  time  when 
we  are  holding  850,000.000  pounds  of  CCC 
stocks  of  surplus  Flue-cured  tobacco.  Our 
own  VS.  acreage  and  poundage  allot- 
ments have  been  cut  repeatedly  and  our 
farm  familiee  holding  the  200,000  to- 
bacco allotments  will  be  seriously  af- 
fected by  this  new  competitive  produc- 
tion overseas  and  destined  for  trade  pur- 
poses. 

As  you  know,  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  our  offset  market  is  In  Western 
Europe,  particularly  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. Europe  produces  only  one-third  of 
her  tobacco  requirements  and  we  have 
to  compete  very  strongly  for  the  rest  with 
producers  from  Spain,  Tturkey,  Greece, 
Rhodesia,  and  other  areas.  As  It  is  Tan- 
zania profits  from  an  Empire  preference 
of  18.5  cents  per  pound  in  the  British 
market.  Should  Britain  join  the  Common 
Market,  then,  as  an  associate  member. 
Tanzania  wUl  enjoy  a  duty-free  entrance 
in  a  market  of  nearly  300  million  people. 
Such  action  will  simply  mean  that  Tan- 
zania will  take  away  from  us  a  very  siz- 
able portion  of  a  market  which  we  have 
striven  very  hard  to  maintain.  Despite 
our  highest  quality  product  we  will  find  It 
extremely  dlfHcult  to  compete  with  low- 
cost  duty-free  tobacco  from  Tanzania. 

We  feel  that  action  by  this  Congress 
is  imperaUve.  We  have  protested  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon  and  asked  that  his  Influence 
be  used  to  rescind  this  IDA  action.  We 


have  also  voiced  strong  dlssatlafactlon 
with  the  IDA  Oovemors  and  asked  that 
the  authorization  to  Tanzania  be  re- 
considered and  put  aside.  We  have  asked 
IDA  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  deleterious 
effect  its  loan  will  have  on  sales  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  by  the  United  States.  We 
have  also  asked  Mr.  Gilbert,  the  Pres- 
ident's special  representative  for  trade 
negotiation  for  a  study  on  the  possible 
effects  of  Tanzatiian  tobacco  exports  on 
our  European  tobacco  sales.  We  are  also 
communicating  with  Mr.  Hannah,  Direc- 
tor of  our  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment— AID — as  to  grants  and  loans 
granted  by  AID  to  Tanzania  that  might 
assist  in  this  project. 

Mr.  aieaker,  it  is  still  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  this  country  to  help  the  80  lesser 
developed  ooimtrles — LDC's — achieve 
viable  economic  development.  We  are  In 
favor  of  agisting  international  agencies 
and  banks — in  the  case  of  IDA  40  percent 
of  its  latest  replenishment  fionds  derives 
from  the  Dnited  States — $480  million 
out  of  a  total  of  J1.2  billion— by  sub- 
scrlptloiis  to  achieve  greater  economic 
growth.  But  we  cannot  reconcile  the  fact 
that  on  the  one  hand  we  reduce  our 
acreage  and  poimdage  allotments  for 
Flue-cured  tobacco  and  pile  up  huge  sub- 
sidized CCC  surplus  stocks  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  give  literally  millions  of 
dollars  to  international  agencies  that 
make  loans  to  other  coimtries  to  pro- 
duce a  commodity  directly  competitive 
with  our  own.  Such  action  is  against  our 
own  national  Interests. 

We  raise  several  questions  In  this  re- 
gard. 

First.  In  IDA  actions  our  voting  power 
Is  25.47  percent.  In  all,  the  22  developed 
nations  control  62.83  percent  of  all  IDA 
votes.  The  80  developing  nations — to 
whom  all  the  loans  are  given — control 
only  37.17  percent  of  the  votes.  Surely 
the  developed  nations  should  not  give 
loans  that  will  be  injurious  to  their  own 
sales  of  a  commodity  for  whose  produc- 
tion the  loan  is  given?  We  are  not  help- 
ing the  LDC's  by  hurting  ourselves.  Sure- 
ly our  American  governor  on  the  IDA 
should  not  accede  to  a  loan  that  will  be 
detrimental  to  our  interests?  Granted 
that  the  IDA  is  an  international  agency — 
dependent  for  31.46  percent  of  its  total 
funds  on  us — we  would  not  want  to  domi- 
nate or  dictate  Its  policies  and  actions, 
but  In  all  fairness,  neither  should  IDA'S 
actions  hurt  the  largest  subscriber.  We 
demand  fair  reciprocity. 

Second.  Has  IDA  really  considered  al- 
ternative production  of  agricultural  com- 
modities in  Tanzania?  Why  produce  only 
tobacco?  Why  not  oilseeds?  Why  not 
feedgralns?  Why  not  pasturage  and  si- 
lage for  meat  and  milk  production?  Why 
not  production  of  pulses  to  make  her 
self-sufficient  In  food  grains?  We  state 
our  objection  to  the  tobacco  loan  in  this 
form  because  we  are  the  only  indus- 
trialized nation  producing  flue-cured 
tobacco  that  will  suffer  deleterious  con- 
sequences If  this  loan  is  allowed  to  go 
through.  Is  IDA  oblivious  of  our  tobacco 
problems  or  do  the  governors  grant  loans 
regardless  of  possible  consequences  on 
others? 

If  despite  our  abjection — and  we  are 
sure  that  we  are  siipported  by  the  con- 
gressional  delegations   from   the   flue- 
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cured  tobacco  States  of  Virginia,  Qeor- 
gia.  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Flor- 
ida— then  we  here  should  safeguard  that 
our  bilateral  American  aid  never  be  mis- 
used and  that  some  of  oiu"  International 
aid  on  a  multilateral  basis  not  be  used 
against  us.  Our  resolution  before  this 
House  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
a  type  of  loan  being  granted  by  IDA 
in  the  future. 

Third.  Under  Public  Law  480  we  sell 
surplus  farm  products  to  many  nations. 
Very  large  sums  of  foreign  currencies 
accrue  as  a  result.  We  lend  much  of  this 
money  back  to  the  LDC's.  But  under  the 
Cooley  loans — granted  for  development — 
we  do  not  allow  agricultural  and  Indus- 
trial commodities  to  be  shipped  back 
here  to  compete  on  our  home  market. 
Now  we  ask  that  no  aid,  United  States  or 
international  as  assisted  by  us,  be  used 
to   produce  commodities   that  compete 

with  those  subsidized  or  m  surplus  here 

such  as  tobacco. 

Further  to  our  resolution  we  submit 
that  the  chairmen  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  should  be  apprised  of 
this  intention  when  legislation  Is  author- 
ized for  foreign  aid  or  the  repleni.*ment 
of  funds  for  all  international  agencies. 
This  proviso,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
American  fimds  for  grants  or  loans  by 
foreign  recipients  to  produce  agrictiltural 
commodities  under  subsidy  or  In  surplus 
here,  should  be  written  Into  all  future 
authorizations.  In  fact,  the  chairmen  of 
both  House  and  Senate  Appropriation 
Committees,  should  also  insert  this  pro- 
hibition In  all  their  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations. We  repeat  that  we  feel  that 
this  matter  is  one  of  utmost  importance, 
considering  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
largest  total  contributor  of  aid  funds,  as 
well  as  the  one  most  liable  to  injury  by 
competitive  production  In  the  80  liDC'a 
This  matter  is  also  very  relevant  to  the 
legislation  now  pending  in  the  other 
House  for  additional  fluids  for  the  Inter- 
national Development  Bank,  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank.  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  and  other 
ancillary  organizations  such  as  the  Over- 
seas Private  Investment  Corporation — 
OPIC. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  singled  out  this  Tan- 
zania loan  because  here  it  stated  specif- 
ically Just  what  the  funds  were  to  be 
used  for — for  producing  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco for  export.  Actually  an  IDA  loan — 
press  release  70/41  of  Jiily  22,  1970 — for 
S4  million  had  been  granted  to  Uganda 
for  growing  tobacco  by  small  holders. 
Somehow  the  distinction  of  "for  export" 
was  obfuscated,  hence  speclflc  objection 
was  not  entered  by  us.  Now  the  IDA  in- 
tent has  been  stated.  What  Is  more  gall- 
ing perhaps,  is  the  fact  that  the  loan  was 
granted  to  a  country  that  is  trying  to 
reap  the  utmost  benefits  from  its  asso- 
ciation with  our  Western  free  world, 
while  nationalizing  Western  Investments, 
and  making  friendly  overtures  to  the 
Slno-Soviet  bloc.  Nor  has  she  shown  her- 
self particularly  friendly  to  the  Western 
industrialized  world  In  her  treatment  of 
Zanzibar  and  by  according  Communist 
China  special  privileges. 

I  submit  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  President,  our  executive  agencies,  and 
tbe  VJB.  Oongress  to  take  steps  to  obviate 
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actions  by  this  International  agency — 
IDA — that  are  injurious  to  our  own  na- 
tional Interests.  We  are  keeping  this 
matter  under  strict  day-to-day  attention 
and  will  apprise  this  body  of  new  reac- 
tions as  they  develop. 


RENEWAL  OP  POOD  STAMP 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.! 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  30 
years  ago  I  supported  the  Mllo  Perkins 
food  stamp  program.  It  was  abandoned 
because  of  fraud  and  abuse.  Some  15 
years  ago  the  first  legislation  establish- 
ing oiu"  present  food  stamp  program 
came  from  our  Agriculture  Committee. 
We  sought  to  minimize  abuse  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  supported  It  and  have  supported 
the  program  every  time  it  has  been  re- 
newed although  each  time  it  has  been 
renewed  It  has  been  liberalized. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago  the  Agriculture 
Committee  began  hearings  on  food 
stamp  legislation.  I^st  August  we  re- 
ported a  bill  and  asked  for  a  rule.  The 
rule  wa.!!  only  granted  early  this  month. 
We  immediately  sought  to  schedule  the 
legislation,  and  last  week  passed  the  bill 
as  reported  by  our  committee  without 
amendment. 

lAst  Friday  we  took  tbe  measure  to 
conference.  There  was  agreement  on  a 
great  many  minor  Issues,  but  on  two 
ftmdamental  Items  there  was  o(»nplete 
disagreement. 

The  House  bill  which  you  passed  pro- 
vided for  what  the  Department  calls  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet.  This  would 
cost  a  little  under  $2  billion  per  year. 
The  House  authorized  open-end  appro- 
priations realizing  that  the  real  limita- 
tion must  be  the  actual  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  other  body  insisted  on  a  pro- 
gnun  Involving  expenditures  In  excess  of 
a  nutritionally  adequate  diet,  which 
would  cost  approximately  two  to  three 
times  as  much  as  the  House  bill.  The 
House  bill  itself  actually  Inoreases  ex- 
penditures for  next  year  some  400  per- 
cent from  what  they  were  last  year.  Your 
conferees  felt  that  this  was  an  adequate 
rate  of  Increase,  and  that  a  nutritionally 
adequate  diet  was  all  that  the  taxpayers 
should  be  expected  to  contribute.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  the  Queen  of  France  who 
suggested  that  the  poor  "eat  cake." 
Prance  was  soon  without  a  Queen  and  I 
fear  we  are  likely  to  be  without  a  food 
stamp  program  if  we  try  to  give  too 
much. 

The  second  point  of  disagreement,  and 
possibly  tbe  most  fundamental,  was  that 
your  conferees  Insisted  on  an  effective 
provision  requiring  able-bodied  adult 
beneficiaries  of  the  program  to  accept 
work  when  offered  at  no  less  than  the 
minimum  wage.  At  the  same  time  yoiu' 
conferees  protected  these  beneficartes 
against  any  requirement  that  they  work 
at  a  plant  closed  by  a  labor  dispute.  The 
conferee.'!  of  the  other  body  simply  would 
not  accept  any  effective  work  provision. 
We  are  hopeful  that  today  they  may  be 
willing  to  review  this  question. 

The  House  conferees  have  Insisted  that 
those  who  receive  the  benefit  of  the  pro- 


gram should  be  willing  to  work  In  re- 
turn, but  we  have  reiterated  our  wllUng- 
ness  to  discuss  details  and  we  are  still 
willing  to  meet  any  time  or  place.  I  am 
liappy  to  report  that  the  chairman  of 
tbe  conference  has  within  the  last  hoin- 
indlcated  a  willingness  to  discuss  the 
matter  ftuther.  We  appreciate  his  co- 
operation. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  whole  matter 
bolls  down  to  this:  Do  we  want  to  ex- 
change our  social,  economic,  and  reli- 
gious philosophy  that  "in  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  Shalt  man  eat  bread"  for  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  socialistic  countries  which 
proclaims  that  man  should  share  the 
good  things  of  the  world,  not  In  propor- 
tion to  his  contribution  but  in  propor- 
tion to  his  needs.  If  any  Member  can 
show  your  conferees  that  the  socialistic 
system  has  done  and  Is  doing  more  for 
the  poor  people  of  their  coimtries  than 
is  our  private  property  system,  then  I 
am  sure  that  every  member  of  the  con- 
ference will  be  glad  to  accept  the  other 
body's  proposal  that  we  require  nothing 
of  the  recipients  of  these  food  stamps. 
Go  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  It 
is  we  are  convinced  that  when  you  give 
some  people  a  better  living  for  doing 
nothing  than  others  earn  from  their 
hard  work,  there  will  be  an  ever-increas- 
ing niimber  of  eaters  and  a  decreasing 
number  of  workers. 


CHANGING  OF  THE  GUARD  IN 
POLAND 

I  Mr.  PUCINSKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  In  Poland  over  the  weekend  have 
enormous  significance  not  only  to  the 
United  States,  but  also  to  the  entire  free 
world. 

The  ouster  of  the  top  Communist 
leader.  Wladyslaw  Gomulka.  is  In  Itself 
an  event.  Gomulka  is  one  of  the  top 
hard-line  Ctmimunists  of  Europe.  Be 
was  the  first  to  send  Polish  forces  into 
C^zechoslovakla  when  Soviet  troops 
moved  In  to  crush  the  recent  revolution 
for  freedom  in  that  country.  He  has.  of 
course,  been  one  of  the  Kremlin's  strong. 
est  supporters  and  has  kept  Poland  under 
total  Moscow  domination. 

While  it  1.':  true  that  his  successor.  Ed- 
ward Gierek.  Is  a  Communist.  I  think  we 
ought  not  to  lose  track  of  the  fact  that 
the  defeat  of  Mieczyslaw  Moczar.  tbe 
No.  2  man  in  this  power  struggle,  is  a 
set  back  for  the  Kremlin.  Moczar  had 
been  slated  by  the  Kremlin  to  replace 
Gomulka  but  obviously  tbe  Polish  lead- 
ership refused  to  bend  to  the  Kremlin 
and  in.stead  selected  Gierek. 

Edward  Gierek  is  a  pragmatlst.  He  has 
been  outspoken  In  trying  to  pull  Poland 
away  from  complete  Soviet  domination. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  he  is  going  to 
seek  greater  ties  with  the  Western  dem- 
ocracies, and.  indeed,  we  are  now  begin- 
ning to  see  some  hope  that  Poland  can 
be  weaned  away  from  total  Soviet  domi- 
nation. It  would  be  my  hope  the  United 
States  would  enter  into  Immediate  dis- 
cussions to  see  whether  or  not  we  can  Im- 
prove relations  which  have  been  deterio- 
rating for  some  time  under  Gomulka. 


I  see  in  this  great  uprising  In  Poland 
a  very  significant  factor.  The  people  of 
Polanid,  as  well  as  the  people  aU  across 
tbe  Iron  Curtain,  are  now  standing  up  to 
oppose  monolithic  Soviet  dominatiaD. 
I  believe  this  bodes  well  for  the  forces  of 
freedom.  I  think  finally,  after  25  years, 
we  can  begin  to  see  some  light  at  the  end 
of  tbe  tunnel  and  hope  that  maybe  finally 
these  countries  that  are  under  Commu- 
nist rule  against  their  wishes,  and  which 
they  have  never  accepted,  this  Commu- 
nist rule  which  was  Imposed  on  them 
after  World  War  n.  are  at  last  going 
to  work  their  way  to  some  semblance  of 
freedom,  so  they  can  live  as  free  nations. 


THE  INVESTIGATION  REGARDING 
MR.  JUSTICE  WILUAM  O.  DOUG- 
LAS 

(Mr.  DENNIS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  reli- 
ably advised,  and  it  now  seems  to  be  ap- 
parent, that  the  full  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  will 
hold  no  meeting  to  pass  on  the  "final  re- 
port" of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
House  Resolution  920.  the  matter  of  the 
possible  impeachment  of  Associate  Jus- 
tice Winiam  O.  Douglas. 

This  rather  unusual  procedure  seems 
to  me  to  be  as  imforttmste  as  is  the  even 
more  unusual  procedure  of  the  special 
subcommittee,  acting  through  its  major- 
ity. In  arri»'1ng  at  a  "final  report."  In  a 
matter  of  this  magnitude,  without  call- 
ing a  single  witness  or  taking  a  single 
word  of  testimony  under  oath. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  tbe 
Judiciary,  and  as  a  member  of  the  bar,  I 
feel  Impelled  to  protest  against  and  to 
respectfully  make  of  record  my  dissent 
from  this  course  of  conduct. 

In  so  registering  my  objections  to  and 
my  dissent  from  the  procedure  followed, 
I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  I  believe 
that  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  ought  to  be  Im- 
peached. As  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  HoTCHnisOH)  says.  In  his 
minority  views — with  which.  In  general, 
I  would  associate  myself — "the  evidence 
Is  not  all  in."  and  certainly  I  would  not 
vote  to  Impeach  any  public  official — and 
much  less  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court — except  on  convincing  evidence  of 
Impeachable  misconduct. 

It  might  well  be,  as  Mr.  Hittchihson's 
minority  views  also  suggest  as  a  possibil- 
ity, that,  on  thorough  Investigation, 
conduct,  if  any,  on  the  part  of  justice 
Douglas  which  cotild  properly  be  called 
into  question,  would  fall  short  of  conduct 
Justifying  impeachment  and  would 
rather  fall  into  a  category  which  might 
appropriately  be  the  basis  for  official 
censure.  It  might  be  that  no  official  ac- 
tion of  any  kind  would  be  colled  for.  I 
take  tio  present  position  on  any  of  these 
matters,  for  I  have  not  heard  the  evi- 
dence, nor  had  any  opportunity  to  hear 
It;  and  I  say  only  that  there  has  been 
no  adequate  or  sufficient  invesUgation. 

Every  lawyer  kno'ws.  I  think,  that  an 
adequate  investigation  of  an  Important 
matter,  such  as  that  we  deal  with  here, 
demands  and  requires  the  examination 
and  cross  examination  of  witnesses  im- 
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der  oath,  and  a  study  of  tbe  Tolamlnous 
subcommittee  report — which  does  rep- 
resent an  Impressive  Job  of  preliminary 
spadcwork — leads  at  once  to  e  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  reader  to  question  cer- 
tain individuals  named  therein  and  to 
ascertain  the  Identity  of,  and  to  there- 
after examine,  certain  others  who  are 
therein  referred  to. 

It  further  jieems  clear  to  me  that  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
had  considered  the  first  report  of  the 
special  subcommittee  and  which  bad 
thereafter  authorized  an  additional  60 
days  in  which  the  subcommittee  could 
pursue  its  investigation,  ought,  in  the 
normal  course  of  events,  to  have  a  similar 
opportunity  to  consider,  and  thereafter 
to  act  upon,  the  "flnal  report"  of  the 
subcommittee. 

I  regret  that  this  obvious  and  appro- 
priate procedure  has  not  been  employed, 
and  I  wish  to  respectfully  but  emphati- 
cally disassociate  myself  from  the  proce- 
dure which  tias,  in  fact,  been  followed. 
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THE  VETO  OP  THE  MANPOWER 
BILL 

(Mr.  OAYDOS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter  ) 

Mr.  OAYDOe.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  of  the  manpower  bill  1b  a 
clear  demonstration  of  the  administra- 
tion's insensltlvlty  to  our  critical  domes- 
tic problems  and  a  total  rejection  of  one 
of  the  most  potent  weapons  ever  designed 
to  combat  an  ever-increasing  rate  of  un- 
employment. 

The  President's  veto  is  based  primarily 
on  his  objection  to  the  public  services 
provision  which  he  claims  will  result  in 
the  creation  cT  deadend  public  service 
Jobs.  His  opinion  is  not  shared  by  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors.  I.  as  well  as 
other  Members  of  Congress,  recently 
received  a  t^egram  from  the  OJB.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  expressing  their  deep 
dismay  and  urging  the  Congress  to  over- 
ride the  Presidential  veto. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  which 
fashioned  this  legislation.  I  share  their 
disappointment  and  urge  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  to  vote  to  override  the 
veto. 

The  text  of  the  telegram  foDows ; 
To  All  IMmlMn  at  OongrMs,  Dee«mbv  17. 
1870: 

Th*  PnUdtnt^  veto  of  the  1970  Employ- 
DDMit  and  Manpower  Act  must.  In  ths  hmt 
lnt«rwu  of  tlw  dttM  or  this  NMIon,  b* 
frD»d  uounil.  w«  urge  an  Immaduta  ood- 
(^1  HMlonftl  0T«rTld«  on  tills  critical  Issue. 

The  PreoldeDt  has  misinterpreted  tlM  In- 
tent of  the  leglslKtlon,  and  the  reetilt  is  that 
thousands  of  unemployed  Individual*  In  this 
country  will  continue  to  be  hopelessly  uii- 
employed.  This  legislation  creates  amploy- 
ment  In  the  cities,  with  adequate  trahuiig 
provUlons  to  create  slgnlflcant  promotional 
opportunities  for  those  employed.  We  con- 
tinue to  find  It  Inconceivable  that  the  Presi- 
dent, himself,  has  killed  his  own  ftrit  major 
domestic  new  tederallEm  law  to  provide  looal 
capability  to  cope  with  disastrous  local  un- 
employment problems.  This  coDCept  has  re- 
ceived top  priority  with  the  VS.  Conference 
of  Mayors  since  18«7,  and  has  now  raealvwl 
the  widespread  approval  of  pablle  IntanM 
groups    throughout    the    Nauoa.    And.    of 


course.  It  has  also  received  the  approval  at 
the  Congress  of  the  Dnlted  States. 

This  program  Is  not  stop -gap  and  It  Is  not 
dead-end.  it  is  one  of  our  last  hopes  to  turn 
back  the  bopelesanees  of  thousands  of  Indi- 
viduals. The  mayors  of  this  Nation  see  these 
individuals  every  day.  live  with  them,  talk 
with  them,  and  desperately  try  to  help  them. 
The  mayors  must  have  the  reaouroas  to  pro- 
vide that  help.  We  must  have  the  oKRids  of 
this  veto.  Now. 

Mayor  Joseph  Ailoto,  San  rraodsoa, 
Caltf.:  Mayor  Thomas  D'Alasandro, 
Baltimore,  Md.:  Mayor  John  Drlfgs, 
Phoenix,  Arls.;  Mayor  Roman  Orlbbe, 
Detroit.  Mich.:  Mayor  John  Ltodaaj, 
New  York  City.  N.T..-  Mayor  Bam  Mae- 
sell,  Atlanta,  Oa.:  Mayor  James  Tate, 
PhUadelphla,  Pa.:  Mayor  Kevin  H. 
White.  Boston.  Mass.:  Mayor  Frank  W. 
Burke,  Loulsvuie.  Kj.;  Mayor  Blohard 
Daley.  Chicago,  m.:  Mayor  Peter 
Flaherty.  Pittsburgh.  Pa;  Mayor  Barry 
O.  Haskell.  Wilmington.  Del.:  Mayor 
aenry  Maler.  MUwaukee.  Wis.:  Mayor 
Carl  Stokee,  Cleveland.  Ohio:  and 
Mayor  Wesley  tJhlman.  Seattle,  Wash, 
legislative  Committee  of  VS.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors. 
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FORMER  MEMBERS  OP  CONOREBS 
A  NEW  OROANlZA-nON 
<Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  include  the 
remarks  of  Walter  Judd.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  pleased  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  that  President  NUon  invited 
the  members  of  a  new  organization.  For- 
mer Memlwrs  of  Congress,  to  the  worship 
service  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  on  Sunday.  September  13.  1970. 
Almost  100  former  Members  of  the  Rouse 
and  Senate  attended  with  their  wives  or 
husbands.  At  the  President's  request,  the 
service  was  conducted  by  our  former  col- 
leagues. Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  and 
Walter  Judd  be  entered  Into  the  Hscobd 
I  believe  the  House  will  be  interested 
In  their  remarks  on  that  occasion  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  those  of 
Walter  Ji-dd  be  entered  Into  the  Rxcosd 
at  this  point. 

I  would  also  like  to  Include  the  text 
of  the  brochure  describing  the  history, 
purposes,  and  programs  of  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  which  now  has  325 
members. 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  ALsaT.  to  include  in  the  Rgcoto 
the  remarks  of  Brooks  Hays  delivered 
at  the  White  Rouse  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  OniAU)  R.  Foau. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Alszit  the  re- 
marks of  Brooks  Hays,  delivered  at  the 
White  Rouse,  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcoko  fonowing  the  remariu  of 
Mr.  GsiALS  R.  FoBD.) 

BncASKs  rr  How.  Biooxs  Hats 
Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Nlzon.  Distinguished 
Friends.  First.  I  trust  that  the  Precldant 
win  permit  me  to  take  Just  a  moment  to 
thank  him  tor  two  things:  One,  for  honor- 
ing Former  Members  In  this  fashion,  to  re- 
vive the  Hayi-Judd  team,  or  I  must  say.  the 
Judd-Hays  team.  We  were  known  In  Oon- 
greee  as  the  Continental  Barnstormers  and 
we  went  acroes  the  United  States  pleading 
for  a  sound  foreign  policy  and  the  President 
wm  rmmtnbOT  something  of  that  ezparlenoe 


We  did  It  wltbont  dUutlsg  our  party  loy. 
altles.  It  was  strange  for  some  of  our  ool- 
leagues  that  a  Northern  Oongregatlonallst 
RepubUcan  would  have  such  fellowahlp  with 
a  Southern  Baptist  Democrat.  But  there  wis 
I  thought,  something  at  a  oommon  reservoir 
of  good  will  from  which  we  could  draw  eome- 
thlng  to  enrich  the  naUon's  political  Me  I 
think  there  wore  times  when  Walter  thought 
that  I  membled  the  old  gentleman  down 
south  who  said,  in  hU  last  Ulness,  "If  there 
la  anything  wrong  with  Che  BapUst  Church 
and  the  Democratic  Party.  1  would  rather  die 
without  knowing  It". 

And  I  think,  too.  Mr.  President,  that  Tm 
entitled  to  take  another  moment  of  Walter's 
time  to  thank  you  for  sending  us  your  check 
for  SSO.OO.  Ton  could  have  had  membership 
for  nothing,  but  it  created  quite  a  stir  at  the 
once  and  we  almost  dldnt  cash  the  check, 
which  perhaps  you  would  have  been  glad  we 
didn't,  but  we  wanted  to  frame  It.  partly  to 
show.  Mrs.  NUon.  that  It  wss  a  Joint  aoootmt. 
I  don't  want  to  teU  any  secrets  here,  but  It 
was  such  a  good  example  lor  the  other  former 
Members  of  Congress  and  we  hope  If  they 
don't  have  Joint  accounts  that  they'll  take 
notice  of  It.  ^^ 

And  we  feel.  too.  that  this  lltUe  story  tlut 
I'm  permitted  to  tell.  I  think,  would  be  rel- 
evant.  There  was  a  Kentucky  farmer  that 
wanted  to  enter  bis  favorite  fast-running 
mule  In  the  Kentucky  Derby,  and  they  told 
him  he  Just  couldnt  do  It.  And  as  he  sadly 
received  the  news,  his  nephew  said  "Well 
Uncle  Benry.  you  know  that  the  mule 
couldn't  have  won".  "Tea.  that's  right"  he 
said,  "but  he  would  have  proBted  so  by  the 
association".  ' 

Now  I  have  taken  this  moment  to  uidulge 
In  levity  beeaoae  having  been  privileged  tobe 
a  colleague  of  the  President.  I  was  assured 
that  It  would  be  aU  right,  and  now.  in  all 
reverence,  and  If  you  will  remain  seated  rm 
going  to  offer  our  prayer.  It's  a  difficult  b>- 
slgnment.  Td  Uke  to  think  that  I'm  praying 
for  every  one  of  you  and  If  you'U  bear  with 
me  then.  I  will  offer  this  prayer  for  the  Pna- 
Idem  and  for  us. 

Our  Father,  on*  of  our  pnnolpal  purpoie* 
In  this  assembly  Is  to  renew  the  commit- 
ments to  Thy  Uw,  made  by  our  forefatneiB. 
Wb  believe  these  commitments  account  fi» 
whatever  divinity  there  Is  m  our  public  life 
This  Is  our  corporate  prayer,  but  as  tndl- 
vlduals  we  cry  out  as  Thy  creatures  with  aU 
the  frautlee  of  humankind  for  a  new  con- 
sclousneos  of  Thee.  May  the  resueasneas  of 
our  souls  which  we  know  will  not  cease  until 
we  rest  In  Thee,  meanwhile  propel  us  will- 
ingly and  devotedly  Into  life's  duties  mied 
with  confidence  that  this  world  Is  still  In 
Thy  hands.  We  pray  for  the  President  and  for 
his  family.  None  know  better  than  we,  his 
gueett  today,  the  weight  of  his  burdens. 
Tliese  he  cannot  cast  away.  But  we  aak  that 
they  may  be  accompanied  by  an  awareness 
of  Thy  presence  and  Thy  help.  More  than  lor 
ourselvee.  we  ask  Thy  protecting  care  for  the 
country  we  love.  We  know  Thou  art  the  Judge 
of  aU  nations  and  the  Father  of  all  peoplea 
We  would  therefore  ask  for  nothing  that  we 
would  not  share  with  others  wherever  they 
are.  whatever  their  sUtus.  We  pray  that  we 
may  be  Instruments  of  Thy  wUl  In  a  dis- 
traught world  which  desperately  needs  Thy 
guidance  and  Thy  peace.  This  we  can  do  with 
firmness  In  the  right  as  Thou  hast  given  us 
to  see  the  right.  We  cannot  be  blind  to  the 
unleashed  forces  that  are  contrary  to  Thy 
laws,  the  cruelties  and  the  Imperfections 
which  we  long  to  see  vanish  from  this  earth. 
But  all  of  our  hope  would  be  In  v&ln  without 
Thee.  We  cannot  understand  it  but  we  accept 
as  truth  the  Bible's  assurance  that  Thou  wut 
be  at  our  side  In  every  struggle,  and  wilt 
share  our  sufferings.  This  Is  our  firm  buttress 
against  every  perU.  We  pray  It  in  Jesus'  name 
and  In  His  spirit.  Amen. 
Walter  and  I  talked  about  an  appnptlaM 
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tot  the  8GStptur»  raftdlog  and  I 
with  hl8  «un«8tloii,  Ln  the  light  of  the 
thine*  thftt  I  know  he's  going  to  talk  about 
in  genarftl.  This  U.  I  think,  an  appropriate 
punge.  the  First  PaOm: 

"Blened  u  the  man  th»t  walketh  not  in 
the  counBel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  Et&ndeth  In 
the  way  of  sinners,  nor  altteth  In  the  seat  of 
the  ecomful.  But  hie  delight  le  in  the  law 
of  the  Lord:  and  in  His  law  doth  he  meditate 
day  and  night.  And  be  ibaU  be  like  a  tx«e 
planted  by  the  rtvere  of  water  that  brlngeth 
forth  hlA  fruit  In  his  season;  his  leaf  also 
Bball  not  wither:  and  wbataoever  he  doeth 
shall  prosper.  The  ungodly  are  not  so:  but  are 
like  the  chaff  which  the  wind  drlveth  away. 
Therefore  the  ungodly  ahaU  not  stand  In  the 
tudgment,  nor  atnnerB  In  the  congregation 
of  the  righteous.  For  the  Lord  knoweth  the 
way  of  the  righteous:  bvtt  the  way  of  the  un- 
godly shall  perish." 

RXIUKXS  BT  Dm.  WAI.TCR  H.  JUDO 

Mr.  President.  Mrs.  Nixon,  friends,  fel- 
low Americans.  Plnrt,  I  want  to  Join  Brooks 
In  expressing  for  aU  of  the  former  Members 
of  Congress  our  appreciation  of  the  honor 
you  do  us  today  In  Inviting  us  to  Join  you 
and  your  family,  and  your  official  family,  In 
this  service  of  worship  at  the  White  House. 
Over  aoo  former  llemhers  of  CongreM  have 
Joined  this  organisation  In  the  seven  months 
since  It  was  established,  with  the  orlgin&l 
suggestion  coming  from  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas.  Mr.  Hays.  Tou  will  permit  me  to 
comment  that  this  organisation  has  a  unique 
advantage  over  many  In  tliat  It  Is  certain  to 
have  a  new  group  of  persons  eligible  for 
mnnbershlp  every  two  yean.  It  has  a  guar- 
anteed clientele) 

We  hope  that  this  aasoelatlon  will  enable 
tboae  or  us  who  have  been  In  th«  Oongreas, 
the  House  or  the  Senate — with  a  few  Uke 
youraelf,  Mr.  President,  graduates  of  both 
bodies — to  continue  the  fellowship  and  cloee 
frlendahlps  developed  In  our  years  of  work- 
ing together  on  Capitol  Hill.  Perhaps  It  will 
also  enable  us  to  toep  a  little  closer  to  af- 
fairs of  state.  We  don't  now  have  direct  i«- 
sponslblUtles  for  lawmaking,  but  there  Is 
no  lessening  of  our  concern  for  the  well- 
being  of  this  country.  And  evpedally  in  times 
as  troubled  as  these. 

No  one  will  deny,  Z  think,  that  we  are  liv- 
ing In  a  period  characterised  by  as  great  a 
mixture  of  emotions  as  any  in  our  nation's 
history.  On  one  hand,  never  did  anybody 
have  so  much  to  be  grateful  for,  and  rm 
sure  most  Americans  are  deeply  thankful  for 
the  goodneee  of  living  and  the  freedoms  that 
are  possible  for  us  here.  But  at  the  same 
time,  there's  never  been  greater  uneasiness, 
uncertainty,  dismay,  perplexity,  approaching 
In  many  Instances,  anxiety.  Everywhere  there 
are  conflicts. 

Abroad,  for  th«  first  time  In  history,  there 
are  ccmfllcts  on  all  contlnenta  at  the  same 
time. 

And  there  are  widespread  oonfllots  here  at 
home.  We've  been  accustomed  to  assassina- 
tions. Insurrections,  riots,  disorders  In  other 
countrlee,  but  have  assumed  that  in  the 
United  Statas  tilings  would  always  be  stable. 
And  now  we  see  deep  questioning  In  our 
country,  both  of  the  values  on  which  the 
nation  was  foimded  and  grvw  great,  and  of 
our  basic  Institutions,  especially  among  our 
youth. 

There  la  the  criticism  that  we  havent 
lived  up  to  the  values  we  profess.  And  at 
the  other  extreme  there  Is  an  assault  upoil 
tbs  values  themselves — the  contention  that 
they  aren't  essential  or  neoeesarlly  good, 
even  If  we  do  live  up  to  them.  They  are  said 
to  be  Just  anctent  preachments  that  dont 
apply  to  our  times. 

Squally  there's  widespread  questioning  of 
our  basic  tnstltutaons. 

PlnA,  of  oxxt  political  Institutions.  Ones- 
tloolng  of  all  of  them,  Inclndlng  our  own 
Alma  Mater,  the  Ooogrsss,  not  to  mention 


the  Judiciary,  and  even  occasionally,  some 
questions  about  one  department  or  another 
of  the  Executive  branch  r 

Questioning  of  our  ecoDomlc  Institutions, 
the  means  by  which  goods  and  services  are 
produced  and  distributed — the  marketplace. 
Questioning   of   our   educational   Institu- 
tions at  all  levels — the  school. 

Questioning  of  our  social  Institutions,  be- 
ginning with  the  most  basic  of  oU,  the  home. 
And  questioning  of  our  religious  Institu- 
tions— the  temple.  Are  the  Judeo -Christian 
faith,  heritage,  body  of  ethics,  on  which 
this  nation  was  established  relevant  to  us, 
suitable  or  adequate  for  such  times  as  these? 
Or  18  Ood  dead?  Or  never  waet 

Surety  It  was  never  more  urgent  that  we 
In  America  take  our  bearings  afresh,  /t  there 
a  moral  order  in  the  universe? 

There's  an  astronomical  order;  nobody 
doubts  that.  Our  astronauts  wouldn't  have 
moved  one  foi>t  into  space  if  they  hadn't 
been  absolutely  sure  there  Is  an  order  out 
there  we  don't  know  too  much  about  It  yet. 
Our  Job  Is  to  find  out  n-hat  It  Is,  what  Its 
laws  are  and  live  with  them  instead  of 
against  them. 

No  one  denies  there  is  a  physical  order.  It 
Isn't  said  we  uught  to  try  to  create  a  chemi- 
cal order  for  our  Umes  or  a  biological  order. 
But  Id  there  or  Is  there  not  an  order  in  that 
realm  which  is  moat  Important  of  all:  the 
relation  of  people  to  people— a  moral  order? 
An  order  like  the  others  whose  lawa  man 
can  violate  but  which  he  oannot  break,  be- 
cause they're  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Are  there  any  fundamental  principles  or 
laws  that  are  universal,  that  are  always  true 
In  every  age  and  In  every  place, — 

That  apply  to  aU  peoples,  aU  tttoea.  aU 
classes.  aU  nations; 

to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor; 
to  the  employer  and  to  the  employse; 
to  the  majority  and  to  the  minority? 
If  so,  what  are  those  principles  or  laws? 
By  what  standards  are  we  to  Judge  pro- 
posals that  come  from  this,  that  or  the  other 
source?  By  what  yardsticks  are  we  to  meas- 
ure progress  or  decay,  good   or  bad? 

Bow  can  we  In  America  make  a  united  na- 
tion again  out  of  our  deeply  divided  people? 
How  can  we  build  a  united  world  out  of 
the  divided  peoples  and  nations  on  this  dan- 
genraaly  contracted  planet? 

Perhaps  we  can  get  some  guidance  from 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone 
through  troubled  times  In  the  past.  I'd  IDke 
to  use  as  our  example  this  morning  the 
children  of  Israel. 

When  Moses  led  them  out  of  Egypt  where 
they  had  been  400  years  In  captivity,  they 
had  deep  family  ties,  tribal  ties,  blood  ties. 
and  they  had  strong  religious  ties.  But  they 
hadn't  developed  political  ties.  They  hadnt 
had  opportunity  to  develop  them;  the 
Pharaohs  had  made  all  thoee  decisions  for 
them,  and  it  takes  time  and  experience  to 
develop  political  consciousness,  and  skill  in 
establshing  the  Institutions  and  laws  under 
which  people  can  live  together  In  harmony 
and  peace. 

How  could  Moees  weld  this  collection  of 
tribes  and  families  Into  a  poUtlcal  organism, 
able  to  hold  its  own  and  deal  successfully 
with  Ito  own  people  and  with  its  neighbors? 
How  jBiake  a  nation  out  of  a  people? 
Tou  wUl  recall  that  Moses,  wrestling  with 
this  task,  went  up  into  a  mountain  alone 
where  Ood  gave  him^-or  helped  him  work  out 
— ten  great  fundamental  principles  or  laws 
for  Israel.  Our  forefathers  believed  In  these 
and  sought  to  apply  them,  live  by  them.  My 
question  this  morning  is,  are  they  relevant 
tar  us  today,  our  nation,  otir  world,  our 
tlmse? 

The  longer  I  served  tn  gtrvemmeot,  ^>^ 
espedaUy  after  I  bad  yielded,  or  seen  eome  of 
my  ooUeaguea  yield,  to  the  temptation  to  try 
short  cuts  or  expediencies  that  violated  these 
laws,  the  more  convinced  I  became  that  there 
are  none  better  for  us.  In  fact — ^I  wUl  lar  tt 


more  strongly — I  doubt  that  there  are  any 
others  on  which,  as  a  t>aae,  we  can  build  a 
society,  a  naUon,  that  wlU  endure  and  pros* 
per. 

So  flret  let  me  Just  run  through  them,  re- 
minding you  of  each  with  a  senteuoe  or  two, 
and  then  try  to  see  If  thsy  have  relevance 
for  us  today.  And  aiwaya  Interpreting  them 
here  today  from  this  standpoint  only;  na- 
Tlon-bullding. 

The  first,  of  course,  Is  that  Ood  must  be 
at  the  center  of  things.  To  put  one's  race 
at  the  center,  ancestry,  class,  party,  work, 
even  one's  own  family,  certainly  one's  self, 
divides.  Not  power  or  position  or  prestige, 
but  GOD  must  be  at  the  center,  or  things 
Just  won't  go  right.  Not  because  Ood  la 
self-seeking,  but  because  He  wants  us  not 
to  make  the  fatal  mistake  of  putting  some- 
thing else  at  the  center.  THOU  SHALT  HAVE 
NO  OTHER  GODS  BEFORE  ME. 

The  second  Is  the  same  law.  said  nega- 
tively— the  folly  and  the  futility  of  ptntlng 
one's  main  trust  in  things.  Because  things 
at  the  center  will  fall  you.  That  which  can 
tw  possessed  can  be  lost,  and  then  what  do 
you  have?  THOU  SHALT  NOT  MAKE  UNTO 
THEE  ANT  GRAVEN  IMAGE. 

The  third  Is  the  sacredneae  of  the  Divine- 
Human  fellowship.  One  cannot  have  God  at 
the  center  If  that  relationship  Is  profaned 
or  exploited  or  Trifled  with  or  used  for  selAsh 
purposes.  It  alienates  one  from  God.  THOU 
SHALT  NOT  TAKE  THE  NAME  OP  THE 
LORD  THT  GOD  IN  VAIN. 

The  fourth  Is  the  claim  of  God  on  a  por- 
tion of  our  time.  This  Is  the  positive  require- 
ment. Tou  can't  develop  a  close  relationship 
with  the  woman  you  love  enough  to  aak  to 
be  your  wife  unless  you  give  time,  thought, 
and  attention,  to  It — and  to  her.  Do  we  Imag- 
ine we  can  develop  a  close.  Intimate  fellow- 
ship with  God,  so  we  can  have  Him  at  the 
center,  can  know  His  will  and  lay  hold  on 
His  resources  available  for  us.  If  we  don't 
give  time  to  It — and  to  Him?  The  Sabbath 
is  a  symbol  of  this  claim  of  God  on  a  portion 
of  our  time,  our  substance,  our  lives,  our- 
selves. REMEMBER  THE  SABBATH  DAT  TO 
KEEP  IT  HOLT. 

The  fifth  Is  the  sacrednees  of  the  home. 
the  family,  which  has  been  the  pattern  of 
organization  of  every  good  and  stable  society 
all  down  through  the  centuries.  Jesus  so 
often  took  these  ancient  precepts  or  laws 
and  reafllrmed  them,  lifted  them  up,  lived 
by  them.  On  the  cross,  tn  almost  the  last 
hour  of  ais  life.  He  made  provision  for  His 
miOther.  Seeing  her  and  the  beloved  dlsdple. 
He  said  to  her,  "Behold  thy  Son".  And  to  the 
disciple,  "Behold  thy  Mother".  No  enduring 
Society  has  been  or  can  be  built  In  which 
the  home  Is  not  a  holy  and  sacred  Institution. 
HONOR  THT  FATHER  AND  THT  MOZBEB. 
Not  Just  counsel — taw. 

The  sixth  is  the  sacredneas  of  human  life. 
It's  really  more  than  we  ordinarily  mean 
by  that,  I  think,  as  I  Ipamed  once  when 
studying  Chineee.  SomeUmee  I  read  the  Bi- 
ble with  my  teacher  t>ecause  I  thought  I 
knew  what  tt  meant  and  all  I  had  to  do 
was  to  loam  how  to  say  It  in  Chinese.  One 
day  when  we  were  reading  the  Command- 
ments, my  teacher,  a  courtly.  Confucian 
gentleman,  said  somewhat  diffidently,  "I  ones 
heard  one  of  your  Christian  preachers  talk 
about  this  Commandment  and  he  Interpret- 
ed it  as  If  It  meant  only.  Thou  shalt  not 
kill  the  body.  But  It  doesnt  say  that.  It  says. 
Thou  Shalt  not  kiU".  He  added,  "We  Chinese 
think  It's  worse  to  kill  or  crush  the  human 
Bpmt  than  It  Is  to  kill  the  body.  And  your 
own  leader  said,  "Dont  be  afraid  of  those 
who  can  kiU  the  body  but  cannot  klU  the 
spirit  • ". 

Mrs.  Judd  and  I  Jtist  got  back  two  weeks 
ago  from  the  Soviet  Union,  llie  thing  that 
most  disturbs  one  there  Is  the  obvious  crush- 
ing, subjugation,  of  the  human  spirit.  It's 
the  whole  human  person  that's  sacred;  not 
Just  the  body.  lAwleas,  oaprlotons  destmo- 
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Hon  ot  human  persons  makes  Impossible  the 
buUdlng  of  a  good  society.  THOU  SHALT 
NOT  KILL — the  body  or  the  splnt. 

The  Mventb  u  the  ucreduees  or  the  sex 
relations  m  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  Of 
course,  anything  as  Intimate  and  personal 
as  sex  relations  ought  to  be  sacred  under 
any  circumstances,  because  promiscuity 
cheapens.  But  especially  In  matrimony  must 
they  be  sacred  because  if  they're  not.  then 
the  home  breaks,  and  the  nation  ueterlorates. 
This  Is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  nilfls;  It's 
a  matter  of  moral  law.  Ill  eay  It  more 
strongly — of  social  necessity  If  the  nation 
Is  to  stand.  THOU  SHALT  NOT  COMMIT 
ADOLTERT. 

The  next  Is  the  sacredness  of  property. 
First,  of  the  other  person's  property — the 
obligation  not  to  take  what  belongs  to  some- 
one else.  But  that's  not  aU.  The  sacredness 
of  one's  own  property — the  obligation  to  use 
It  Is  a  sacred  trust  la  terms  of  the  well-being 
of  people — and  of  the  community.  TTHOTJ 
SHALT  NOT  STEAL— from  man  or  fjom  Ood. 
The  ninth  also  Is  a  double  one.  First,  the 
sacredness  al  reputation.  All  who  have  been 
In  public  life  understand  the  cnjelty  of  slan- 
der or  mnuendo.  Shakespeare  put  It.  "Who 
steals  my  purse  steals  trash:  but  he  who 
filches  from  me  my  good  name  robs  me  of 
that  which  not  enriches  him  and  makes  me 
poor  Indeed ". 

U  means  also  the  sacredness  of  the  pledged 
word.  Surely  there's  no  hope  of  a  decent 
world  of  order  and  Justice  and  peace  unless 
the  pledged  word  of  men  and  nations  can  be 
gueted.  THOU  SHALT  NOT  BSAB  FALSE 
WITNESS. 

And  the  tenth  comes  around  full  circle  to 
the  first  again:  the  menace  of  an  unsound 
heart.  The  menace  to  society  and  the  menace 
to  the  one  who  has  It.  For  at  the  center  is 
coyetousness.  self,  a  cancer.  Instead  of  Ood 
THOU  SHALT  NOT  COVKT. 

Now  here  are  the  ten  fundamental  laws 
that  God  helped  Moses  work  oat  for  Israel 
Increasingly  I  believe  they  are  God's  un- 
changing laws  for  us  too — and  for  other  peo- 
ples. 

But  It  Isnt  enough  to  get  laws,  to  enact 
them,  or  define  them  or  Interpret  them:  we 
must  apply  them.  We  have  to  live  b»  them. 
Moses,  you  recall,  came  down  from  the 
mountain  exulting.  His  face  shone.  Now  he 
had  the  answers  to  the  problem  of  making 
a  nation  out  of  a  people.  And  what  did  he 
find?  While  he'd  been  gone,  some  of  the  peo. 
pie  had  murmured.  "We  don't  know  what's 
happened  to  that  Moses.  We've  got  to  have 
something  concrete,  tangible,  to  put  our  trust 
In:  something  we  can  see  and  touch"  So 
they  had  made  them  a  golden  calf  as  their 
god.  Oh.  they  didn't  Mk  anybody  else  to  do 
it  for  them.  They  chipped  m  their  own  rings 
and  bracelets  they  made  their  own  contribu- 
tions to  provide  themselves  secunty.  And 
they  were  dancing  around  the  ptilden  calf  for 
Joy. 

And  what  did  Moses  do?  Like  moet  of  us 
under  strain,  he  broke.  lost  his  temper  "csst 
the  tables  out  of  his  hands  and  brake  them 
beneath  the  mount".  And  he  said  "Who  !• 
on  the  Lordli  side?  Let  him  come  unto  me " 
And  the  sons  of  Levi,  one  tribe,  came  over 
and  they  set  to  and  slaughtered  some  3,000 
of  their  brethren,  broke  some  of  the  very 
laws  that  were  to  be  the  foundauon  of  the 
nation. 

Then  Moses  had  a  bad  night.  In  the 
morning,  like  a  father  yearning  over  a  way- 
ward child,  he  went  out  alone  again,  and  he 
said.  "Oh.  this  people  have  sinned  a  greM  sin 
ana  made  them  gods  of  gold ".  (Can  you 
think  of  any  other  people  of  whom  that 
might  be  sald?|  "Tet.  If  Thou  wut  forgive 
their  sins— but  If  not.  then  blot  me,  I  pray 
Thee,  out  of  Thy  book  which  Thou  has  writ- 
ten". If  my  people  have  to  go  down,  I  dont 
ask  to  be  spared.  I  go  down  with  them  But 
If  Thou  wilt— give  us  another  chance. 

What  did  the  Lord  say?  And  now  we  come 
to  the  application  to  ourselves.  He  said  to 


Moses.  "Hew  thee  two  tables  or  stone  like 
unto  the  first".  That  Is,  Moses,  go  right  back 
where  you  got  off  the  track  and  get  on  the 
track. 

"And  I  will  write  upon  the  new  Ubles  the 
words  that  were  on  the  first  tables  which 
thou  brakeet".  The  same  srords,  the  same 
eternal,  unchanging  laws  of  Ood — for  them, 
tor  us,  for  the  universe. 

The  same  laws  of  character-building,  of 
home-bulldlng,  of  community-building,  of 
natlon-bulldlng,  of  paace-buUdlng.  Ood's 
eternal  laws. 

The  same  words  as  given  to  Moees  4.000 
yean  ago.  The  same  words  as  reaffirmed  and 
amplified  by  Jesus  2.000  years  ago.  The  same 
words.  In  substance,  as  In  the  Mayflower 
Compact  and  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence and  our  Constitution.  The  same  words, 
principles,  laws.  No  man  or  nation  Is  going 
to  get  around  God. 

And  the  Lord  said  to  Moses,  "Be  ye  ready 
In  the  morning".  That  Is,  Don't  fool  around 
about  this,  Moses,  get  at  It. 

"And  come  up  In  the  morning  unto  Mt. 
Blnsl".  Come  UP.  Life  never  was  coasting. 
It's  always  been  climbing.  That's  not  a  curse. 
1  a's  a  blessing — UP. 

"And  present  thyself  there  to  Me  In  the 
top  of  the  mountain".  Not  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountain,  that's  not  good  enough. 
Not  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  that's  not 
good  enough.  But  In  the  fop  of  the  moun- 
tain— where  we  see  moet  clearly  and  surely 
what  Is  true  and  fundamental  and  everlast- 
ing. 

"And  present  thyself  there  to  me.  .  .  ." 
Not  Just  discussion  and  debate,  but  commit- 
ment, dedication. 

"And  no  man  shall  come  up  with  thee". 
Every  nation  as  well  as  every  man  must  have 
lu  reckoning  with  the  Almighty. 
And  we  read : 

"And  Moses  hewed  two  tables  of  stone 
Uke  \mto  the  first,  and  he  rose  up  early  in 
the  morning  and  went  up  Into  Mt.  Slnal, 
as  the  Lord  had  commanded,  and  he  took  In 
his  hands  the  two  tables  of  stone".  That  Is, 
he  obeyed. 

"And  the  Lord  descended  In  the  cloud  and 
stood  with  him  there".  Doesn't  He  always 
stand  with  us  when  we  obey? 

"And  Moses  made  haste  and  bowed  his 
head  to  the  earth  and  worshipped.  And  he 
said.  'Oh  Lord,  let  my  Lord,  I  pray  Thee,  go 
m  the  midst  of  us.  For  It  Is  a  stiff-necked 
people,  pardon  our  Iniquity  and  forgive  our 
sIiM  and  take  us  sgaln  for  Thine  In- 
herlfAnce' " 

Blessed  was  ottr  nation  when  Its  Ood  was 
the  Lord.  Blessed  agsln.  and  always,  will  be 
our  nation— and  every  naUon— when  Its  God 
Is  the  Lord. 
Lord,  Ood  of  Hosts, 
Be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forgetl 
Leet  we  forget  I 

Foaiiia  Mrmme  or  Cohosss 
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HisrosT  OF  roiKxa  uxinme  or  coHoaxss 
FMC  was  formed  In  Fsbraary  1B70  by  a 
group  of  S3  former  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
who  gathered  In  response  to  sn  Invitation 
from  Brooks  Hays  and  Walter  H.  Judd  ThU 
meeting  eras  an  outgrowth  of  an  earlier 
meeting  In  December  1988  attended  by  seven 
former  Congressmen,  H.  Carl  Andersen 
Frank  Chelf,  Robert  Hale,  Brooks  Hays, 
W  Pat  Jennings.  Walter  H,  Judd  and  J  T 
Rutherford. 

Mr.  Hays  Initiated  the  proposal  for  such 
an  organlzauon  because  of  a  long-felt  belief 
that  former  Members  were  an  under-utlUsed 
resource  of  great  potential  value  for  our 
country.  The  need  to  make  better  use  of  this 
resource  has  been  recogxilced  by  many  In  the 
Oongrees  and  In  the  academic  world. 

Following  this  first  meeting,  a  question- 
naire was  circulated  to  those  former  Mem- 
bers whose  addraesaa  were  readily  available 


to  determine  their  Intarast  In  forming  an 
association  with  their  former  colleagues  for 
non-polltlcal  and  non-partisan  purpoees.  In 
s  nearly  unanimous  response,  there  wss 
great  support  for  the  formauoo  of  such  sa 
association.  In  nine  months  over  800  Joined 
as  Charter  Members. 

a  STATvunrr  or  fusposb 

Former  Members  of  Congress  Is  a  blpartl- 
aan,  non-profit  organlxatlon  which  has  been 
ssubUsbad  to  promote  the  cause  of  good 
government  at  the  national  level  by 
strengthening  the  United  States  Congress 
as  an  InstltuUon. 

FMC  seeks  to  develop  *w^r.ng  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  better  understanding  of 
and  Interest  In  our  system  of  gOTernjnent 
and  Its  Institutions. 

Its  primary  foous  is  research  and  educa- 
tion, and  It  U  dedicated  to  wider  luiaanal 
utilisation  of  former  Members  of  Congress  ss 
a  major  public  leaotirce. 

FMC.  when  requested,  will  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  to  make  available  to  Congress 
the  experience  of  former  Members. 

It  will  serve  as  an  "alumni"  association  for 
former  Members,  better  enabling  them  to 
preserve  the  fellowship  and  friendships  de- 
veloped while  In  the  Congress. 

FMC,  as  an  organisation,  will  not  take 
positions  on  any  public  Issue,  lobby  for  or 
ngalnst  specific  legislation,  or  engage  In  polit- 
ical or  partisan  activity.  Every  member,  of 
course,  will  be  free  to  do  so.  Membership  wiu 
be  suspended  If  a  member  seeks  re-election 
to  the  Congress,  and  terminated  If  elected 
and  sworn  In. 

CUXBBNT    AND    PUiNNXO    PBOGXAMS 

Holding  periodic  meetings  of  the  member- 
ship for  fellowship,  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  organlaatlon,  and  to  receive  domeatic 
and  foreign  policy  brleOngs  on  matters  of 
public  Importance. 

Preparing  oral  histories  of  former  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  developing  an  Important 
record  of  the  national  decision-making  pixic- 
esa  tbst  Is  often  neglected  or  overlooked. 

Providing  eultable  recocnltlon  of  past  serv- 
ice for  former  Members  through  the  Issuance 
of  Identification  Cards,  citations  of  Service, 
and  Pins. 

Providing  office  space  on  Capitol  HID  which 
can  also  be  used  ss  headquarters  for  mem- 
tjers  when  visiting  In  Waahtngton. 

Cooperating  with  Oeorge  Washington  Uni- 
versity In  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for 
study  of  the  legislative  process,  enabling 
former  Memt)ers  to  serve  as  visiting  lecturers, 
and  students  from  across  the  country  to 
study  the  Congress  flrst-hsnd  for  academic 
credit. 

Assisting  colleges  In  other  States  to  estab- 
lish similar  centers  and  to  utilize  to  maxi- 
mum advantage  the  knowledge  and  legisla- 
tive experience  and  expertise  of  former  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  living  In  those  States 
or  areas. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  We  have 
pending  a  resolution  which  would  carry 
the  homecoming  to  thi.'?  Chamber  for 
former  Members.  They  are  extremely  In- 
terested in  it.  The  resolution  has  cleared 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve It  would  have  any  problem  on  the 
floor.  It  would  be  a  very  fine  thing  for 
the  House  to  do  to  have  a  Homecoming 
Day  for  former  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  this  Is  •iomethlng  that  might 
well  be  discussed  at  the  outset  of  the  next 

SeS5l<Hl. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama,  I  In- 
tend to  reoffer  the  resolution. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  PACTS  ABOtJT  A 
RUSSIAN  SUBMARINE  BASE  IN 
CUBA? 

(Mr.  WTMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  bis  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WYMAN,  Mr.  Speaker,  years  and 
years  ago  I  protested  that  there  had  been 
no  genuine  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union  over  Cuba.  We  never  looked  Inside 
those  cartons  on  the  decks  of  the  Soviet 
ships  supposed  to  contain  nuclear  mis- 
siles being  removed  from  Cuba.  Over- 
flight photographs,  sure,  but  proof  of  ac- 
tual withdrawal,  none. 

To  make  things  worse,  it  now  develops 
from  Khrushchev's  memoirs  that  for- 
mer President  Kennedy  made  a  deal  as 
the  price  of  supposed  Communist  with- 
drawal of  Its  missiles  from  Cuba.  What 
was  the  agreement?  If  the  Communists 
would  remove  their  missiles,  the  United 
States  would  not  Invade  this  Communist- 
controlled  country  90  miles  from  Florida. 

Mr,  Speaker,  that  Is  a  poor  deal  for  the 
security  of  this  Nation.  Just  how  poor  It 
really  is  begins  to  show  up  with  the  latest 
reports  of  the  construction  ol  a  Russian 
nuclear  submarine  base  at  Cienf  uegos  on 
the  island  of  Cuba.  Ls  .such  a  base  to  be  a 
privileged  sanctuary  under  the  Khru- 
shohev-Kermedy  understanding?  I  pray 
not. 

Most  respectfully  I  urge  President  Nix- 
on to  repudiate  any  understandings  of 
this  country  that  would  permit  further 
buildup  of  Communist  military  potential 
on  the  island  of  Cuba.  I  fervently  hope 
that  our  great  President  will  Insist  that 
no  such  Installations  be  completed  and 
that  they  be  razed  If  started.  I  hope  be 
will  also  insist  on  Inspection  by  us  Just 
to  make  sure. 

At  this  point  In  the  Record  I  Include 
the  column  entitled  "The  Subs  of  Clen- 
fuegos"  appearing  In  Time  magazine  Is- 
sue of  the  week  of  December  28.  Some 
pretty  damaging  factual  allegations  are 
made  in  this  article  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. I  want  to  know  whether  these  things 
are  true  or  are  not?  The  Item  follows: 
Cuas:  Tbx  6nss  or  CiKNmaofl 

Lost  September  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviet  Union  vras  building 
a  base  to  service  mlssUe-earrylng  subma- 
rines St  the  south  Cuban  port  of  Clenfuegos. 
The  news  set  off  shock  waves  of  fear  thst  an 
East-West  oonfrontstlon  comparable  to  the 
1063  Cuban  missile  crisis  was  Imminent.  But 
then  the  Soviets  removed  their  submarine 
tender  from  Clenfuegos,  and  the  moment  of 
alarm  seemed  to  pass. 

Despite  President  Nixon's  press-conference 
statement  that  he  was  unworrled  by  Soviet 
nsval  presence  In  the  western  Atlantic,  there 
Is  some  evidence  that  the  crisis  has  merely 
been  postponed.  U-2  reconnaissance  photo- 
graphs show  that  the  base  Is  almost  com- 
plete. In  addition  to  bunkers  for  storing  sub- 
marlne-bome  nuclear  weapons,  the  Russians 
have  built  a  steel  antisubmarine  barrier 
net  between  the  shore  and  the  Island  of 
Cayo  Carenoa  and  have  Inst-JIed  anti- 
aircraft emplacements.  They  have  also  built 
a  pier  for  docking  submarines  and  elaborate 
rest  and  recreation  faculties.  The  bay  now 
contains  two  storage  barges  designed  to  re- 
ceive the  discharges  of  nuclear -contaminated 
eOhient  from  submarines.  The  tender  that 
touched  off  the  September  announcement  Is 
stlU  emlslng  the  Caribbean,  and  could  re- 
turn to  Clenfuegos  at  any  time. 


DOCTLS  CAPAcmr 

One  U.S.  naval  official  describes  ths  Clen- 
fuegos base  OS  "smaller  than  Holy  Loch  and 
larger  than  Rota,"  referring  to  U3.  nuclear 
submarine  bases  In  Scotland  and  Spain.  It 
could  service  any  of  the  Soviet  navy's  78 
nuclear  submarines.  Including  thoee  of  the 
Polans-type  Yankee  class,  of  which  the  So- 
viets presently  have  13.  The  practical  stra- 
tegic effect  of  the  hose  wUl  t>e  to  double  the 
Soviets'  nuclear  submarine  capability  In 
American  waters;  one  YanJcee  submarine  will 
be  able  to  perform  a  surveuianoe  mission 
thst  required  two  such  ships  before. 

The  Nixon  AdnUnlstratlon  faces  a  dilemma 
over  how  to  react  to  the  base  at  Clenfuegos. 
An  outright  confrontation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  on  area  deep  within  the  tradltlotuU 
"U.S.  sphere  of  Infiuence."  would  almost 
certainly  rule  out  the  advancement  of  top- 
prlorlty  Administration  objectives  concern- 
ing the  SALT  talks,  the  war  In  Viet  Nam. 
and  the  stalemate  In  the  Middle  East.  The 
U3.  seems  to  be  resigned  to  the  presence  of 
Soviet  naval  veesels  In  the  Carlbtwan,  with 
the  submarines  serviced  In  International  wa- 
ters from  a  tender  based  in  Cuba.  But  It 
hopes  that  the  Soviets  will  not  force  the  Issue 
by  putting  the  Clenfuegos  base  Into  opera- 
tion. 

Ever  since  1963.  State  Department  offi- 
cials have  alluded  to  a  vaguely  defined  "un- 
derstanding" between  John  Kennedy  and 
,  Nlkiu  Khrushchev  that  the  U5.  would  not 
'  Invade  Cuba  If  the  Soviets  did  not  buUd 
strategic  bases  or  InstaU  nuclear  weapons 
there.  Last  month  the  White  House  let  It  be 
known  that  this  undetatandlng  bad  been  "re- 
newed." In  the  menatlme.  however,  the  Clen- 
fuegoB  base  Is  all  but  ready  to  service  So- 
viet nuclear  missile  submarines. 

Accordingly  I  have  submitted  some 
simple  straightforward  questions  today  to 
the  Secretary  ol  Defense.  Hon.  Melvln 
Laird.  I  would  like  to  have  the  answers 
to  these  questions  whether  or  not  other 
Members  share  my  concern.  I  also  want 
to  be  certain  that  the  Record  shows  that 
at  least  one  Member  of  Congress  wants 
the  Communists  out  of  Cuba  now — what- 
ever it  takes  to  do  It.  I  have  taken  a  sim- 
ilarly consistent  position  ever  since  Cas- 
tro was  first  heard  of. 

It  makes  no  sense  to  raise  a  hullabaloo 
about  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  and 
communism's  advances  in  faraway  places 
if  we  do  not  have  the  guts  and  the  deter- 
mination to  prevenu  Communist  military 
buildups  in  our  own  back  yard. 

The  simple,  direct  questions  I  have 
asked  Secretary  Laird  were  as  follows: 

First.  Is  there  a  Soviet  submarine  fa- 
cility on  the  Island  of  Cuba  or  In  the 
Caribbean?  If  so  where,  how  large  Is  It. 
and  what  Is  Its  capability? 

Second.  What  is  present  US.  policy 
with  reference  to  such  a  base? 

Third.  Is  there  any  understanding, 
formal  or  Informal,  direct  or  Indirect,  by 
the  terms  of  which  the  United  States  Is 
bound  to  refrain  from  going  upon  the 
island  of  Cuba  to  Inspect  and  remove 
hostile  military  Installations  considered 
a  threat  to  our  national  security? 


they  hole  up  for  the  winter.  Despite  the 
time  of  year,  I  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  a  snake  threatening  the  House,  and  I 
believe  It  Is  a  dangerous  rattler. 

The  bill  proposed  to  be  considered  In 
the  House  tomorrow  that  would  guaran- 
tee loans  to  bankrupt  railroads  Is  highly 
questionable.  The  urgency  that  brings 
this  bill  to  floor  action  In  the  last  days  of 
this  Congress  is  the  financial  plight  of 
the  Pezm  Central  Railroad.  This  bank- 
rupt line,  represented  by  its  trustees, 
seeks  loan  guarantees  for  $125  million 
now  and  contemplates  a  like  amount 
next  spring.  Without  this  kind  of  legisla- 
tion the  Penn  Central  Transportation 
Co.  trustees  state  the  railroad  will  cease 
operating  in  30  to  45  days. 

The  scandals  Involved  in  Peim  Central 
manipulation  prior  to  bankruptcy  last 
June,  need  not  taint  the  judgment  or 
recommendations  of  the  trustees.  But 
the  scandalous  mismanagement  of  the 
conglomerate  of  corporations  controlled 
by  Perm  Central  during  the  past  few 
years  has  yet  to  be  untangled.  The  snake 
in  the  form  of  these  scandals  has.  how- 
ever, rattled,  and  I  have  heard  it.  Pru- 
dence tells  me  to  move  out  of  range 
quickly  and  find  a  stick  for  self  protec- 
tion to  use  on  the  snake. 

It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  wise  for 
the  House  to  refuse  to  consider  the  bill 
or  soundly  beat  it. 

Before  the  Penn  Central  proposition 
can  be  evaluated  the  Bouse  should  have 
the  facts  on  how  the  loan  would  aSect 
the  portions  of  the  conglomerate  that 
are  not  in  bankruptcy.  Among  these  Is 
the  Pennsylvania  Co.,  whose  common 
stock  is  entirely  owned  by  the  railroad 
company.  The  holdings  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Co.  includes  24  percent  of  Madison 
Square  Garden,  amusement  perks.  Inter- 
ests in  other  raUroads.  and  a  great  array 
of  other  properties. 

Just  how  the  100  subsidiary  corpora- 
tioos  of  Penn  Central  are  woven  with 
Interlocking  directors  Is  unknown  to  me. 
But  It  Is  a  fact  that  much  of  the  hold- 
ings have  nothing  to  do  with  running  a 
railroad.  Where  It  starts  and  whet  It  en- 
twines may,  Mr.  Speaker,  take  on  the 
proportions  of  a  boa  constrictor. 

Under  the  present  conditions  no 
banking  group  will  loan  ftmds  to  Penn 
Central,  nor  should  the  House  guaran- 
tee loans  for  the  same  reasons. 


PENN  CENTRAL  RAILROAD 
PROPOSITION 

(Mr.  MELCHER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
often  beard  the  rattle  of  a  rattlesnake, 
but  never  In  December.  In  my  country, 


coNSTrrnnoNAL       amendmxmt 

POR  MANDATCtflY  RETIREMENT 
OP  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  AND 
THE  FEDERAL  JUDICIARY 

(Mr.  ROTH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Rouse  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
December  18.  I  Introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  1418  proposing  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  which  would  set  man- 
datory age  limits  for  the  election  of  an 
individual  to  either  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives or  the  Senate  and  which 
would  set  a  mandatory  age  for  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  juillciary. 

This  proposal  Is  identical  to  one  which 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Wn.- 
LUKs).  who  declined  to  seek  reelection 
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this  year  to  the  seat  which  he  bai  «o 
ably  fllled  for  the  past  24  years. 

In  azinounclng  his  decision  not  to  seek 
a  fifth  term  In  the  Senate.  Senator  Wn.- 
u*»«8  gave  as  his  principal  reason  the 
fact  tliat  had  he  been  reelected  and 
served  out  another  full  term,  he  would 
have  reached  the  age  of  72  upon  com- 
pletion of  that  term.  Since  he  has  long 
felt  that  there  should  be  a  mandatory 
retirement  age  for  Members  of  Congress 
at  about  age  70,  he  logically  and  char- 
acterisUcaUy  felt  that  he  could  not  run 
for  another  term  In  oSlce. 

I  deeply  regretted  the  decision  which 
Senator  Williams  made  and  I  know 
that  feeling  of  deep  regret  was  shared 
by  thousands  upon  thousands  of  Del- 
awareans  and  admirers  of  Senator  Wn.- 
LiAHa  throughout  the  country.  Yet  I 
could  not  help  admiring  him  for  stick- 
ing so  steadfastly  to  a  position  which  be 
had  advocated  for  so  long,  even  though 
every  knowledgeable  political  observer 
would  agree  that  he  could  have  easily 
won  reelection  to  the  Senate  had  he 
chosen  to  nin. 

But  Senator  Willuks  argued  persua- 
sively that  there  Is  a  time  to  stop,  and 
Just  as  the  Constitution  seta  minimum 
age  limits  for  Members  in  both  Bouae*  aa 
well  as  the  Presidency,  so.  he  felt.  It 
should  set  maximum  age  limits.  The  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  I  propceed 
carries  out  that  Idea. 

There  Is.  of  course,  no  chance  that  this 
proposed  amendment  can  be  considered 
by  either  the  Senate  or  the  House  thja 
year  and  enacted  Into  law.  and  we  have 
deliberately  delayed  Its  Introduction  until 
the  closing  days  of  the  session  despite 
that  fact.  The  main  reason  for  introduc- 
ing the  resolution  at  this  time  is  to  allow 
Members  of  the  92d  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  It  prior  to  the  conven- 
ing of  the  new  Congress  next  month.  It 
Is  my  hope  that  It  will  be  reintroduced 
in  the  House  early  next  year  as  I  shall 
introduce  In  the  Senate  when  Oongnoi 
reconvenes. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment,  no  Individual 
would  be  eligible  for  election  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  if  he  has  reached  hli 
68th  birthday  and  no  individual  shall  be 
eligible  for  election  to  the  Senate  If  he 
has  reached  his  65th  birthday.  This 
would  have  the  effect  of  retiring  House 
Members  at  age  70  and  Senate  Members 
at  age  71.  Naturally,  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  took  the  oath  of  oCBce  before 
the  effective  age  limits  were  reached 
would  finish  their  terms. 

At  the  same  time,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  appointment  to  the 
Federal  bench  of  any  Individual  who  has 
reached  the  age  of  70  and  requires  that 
any  individual  holding  a  position  on  the 
Federal  bench  retire  from  active  service 
within  30  days  after  he  reaches  age  70. 

There  is,  of  course,  ample  precedent 
for  setting  mandatory  retirement  ages. 
It  Is  a  common  practice  for  Industry  to 
retire  Its  top  executives  at  65  or  70  and 
the  Federal  civil  service  has  a  retirement 
age  of  70.  Although  there  is  no  set  age 
beyond  which  a  man  can  be  elected  or 
iwrve  aa  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  two-term  limit  and  political  reaUUes 
effecUvely  place  an  age  limit  on  our 
Chief  Executive. 
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The  fact  that  we  are  stUl  in  session  In 
the  final  weeks  of  December — an  event 
that  is  recurring  with  greater  and  great- 
er frequency— lends  added  force  to  the 
need  for  such  an  amendment.  The  work- 
load on  the  Congress  continues  to  grow 
heavier,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  diminish.  Not  too  many  years 
ago  it  was  common  practice  for  the  Con- 
gress to  adjourn  toward  the  end  of 
summer,  but  year-long  sessions  are  now 
becoming  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. 

These  longer  days  and  lengthier  ses- 
sions place  an  added  burden  on  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  chore  of  keeping 
abreast  of  legislative  activities  and  the 
ever -Increasing  tempo  of  world  events 
falls  even  more  heavily  on  our  older 
Members. 

It  would  be  ray  suggestion  that  the 
talents  and  knowledge  of  our  more  senior 
Members  could  be  put  to  effective  use  up- 
on retirement.  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  such  individuals  could  not  be 
called  upon  from  time  to  time  as  their 
convenience  and  personal  schedules 
permit  to  consult  with  congressional 
committees  or  Members  on  legislative 
matters  in  those  areas  In  which  they 
1  are  recognized  experts.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  Congress  and  the  former  Mem- 
bers themselves  would  benefit  from  such 
an  arrangement.  It  would  thereby  be 
possible  to  have  former  Members  con- 
tinue to  perform  a  pubUc  service  without 
having  to  be  burdened  by  the  other  re- 
sponsibilities of  office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  can  take  no  ac- 
tion oo  this  proposal  In  the  remaining 
days  of  this  session.  But  It  is  one  which 
I  think  deserves  the  serious  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  92d  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  propceed 
constitutional  amendment  be  printed  at 
this  i>olnt  in  the  Rxcoiio. 
The  proposed  amendment  follows: 

HJ.Bas.  1418 
Joint   naolutlon  propoatng  an   uneDdment 

to  tha  Constitution  to  provide  maximum 

age  UmJta  for  certain  offlcsrs  of  tba  Oct- 

arnnent 

Basolvad  by  the  8«nat<  and  Houm  of  Bap- 
resentatlVM  of  th«  United  stetee  of  America 
In  Congraaa  saaembled  (two-thlrdj  of  each 
Bouae  ooneurrln^  therein).  That  the  follow- 
ing article  U  proposed  aa  an  ameuiment  to 
the  Conaatuaon  of  the  United  states  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  Intenta  and  purposes 
aa  part  of  the  Conaututlon  If  ratlfled  hy  the 
leglalatures  of  thraa-fourtha  of  the  several 
ststea  within  seven  yean  from  the  data  of 
lU  anbrnlaalon  by  tba  Ocngreaa : 

"ABTTCLX  — 

"Sicnoir  1.  No  pcnon  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  seventy  yean  shall  be  appomted 
to  be  a  Judge  or  juatloe  of  the  United  states 
Within  thirty  days  of  attaining  such  age 
any  Judge  or  Justice  of  the  United  StatM 
shall  retlie  from  regular  active  servlc*. 

"8ic.  a.  No  person  who  haa  attained 
the  age  of  olxty-flve  years  shall  be  a  Sen- 
ator, except  that  any  Senator  who  attains 
such  age  while  In  such  offlce  may  aem  for 
the  remainder  of  tba  tenn  for  whleh  ba  was 
elected  or  appointed. 

"Sac  3.  No  person  who  has  attained  tbe 
age  of  sixty-eight  yean  shall  ba  a  Repreaen- 
taava.  except  that  any  RapreaantaHTe  who 
attalna  such  age  wblla  in  anoh  oaoe  may 
serve  for  the  ramalnder  at  the  tann  fee 
which  ha  wis  Meeted  or  ippttntad. 


December  21,  1970 

QREETINOS  PROM  BEN 

<Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  waa  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
grand  traditions  of  Indiana  politics 
oomee  at  Christmas  time  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  annual  holiday  greet- 
ings penned  by  one  of  the  most  respected 
members  of  the  Washington  press  corps, 
Ben  Cole  of  the  Indianapolis  Star. 

The  16th  edition  of  "Greetings  from 
Ben"  appeared  in  the  December  20  Star 
thereby  ending  weeks  of  anticipation 
among  members  of  the  Indiana  congres- 
sional delegation  about  the  tone  and  ten- 
or of  this  year's  poetic  endeavor. 

Ben's  sagacious  refiections  are  drawn 
from  more  than  21  years  of  watching 
over  the  Hoosier  delegation  on  Capitol 
HIU.  Of  particular  pride  to  me  as  Rep- 
resentative of  the  Seventh  Congressional 
District  is  the  fact  Ben  Cole  made  his 
journalistic  debut  as  a  member  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Terre  Haute  Star. 
It  was  there.  32  years  ago.  that  Ben 
Cole  began  accumulating  the  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  Hoosier  politi- 
cal world  which  results  in  his  excellent 
coverage  of  the  Washington  scene  and 
his  annual  Christmas  observations  about 
the  congressional  delegation  which  I 
share  with  you  today: 

Oaaaiuiua  n»M  Bsjf 

(ByBenOoIe) 

Santa  Claua  la  on  the  rooftop,  ***m«ni.^g  th« 

flue 
To  and  out  If  Its  wide  enough  to  let  hU 

tummy  through. 
While  waiting  In  the  room  below  an  stodt- 

lngsne»tly  hung, 
A   Unseled   tree   sheds  sparkling   light  and 
Christmas  carols  are  sung. 

Vance  Hartke  prances  everywhere  to  spread 

sweet  yuleUde  glee — 
All  kinds  of  yummy  goodiea  hang  upon  hlf 

ChTlatmaa  tree. 
There  la  an  axplanatlon  for  the  Jolly  mood 

he's  In — 
He  kept  hla  aeat  In  Oongnas  by  the  wusken 

on  his  chin. 

Birch  Bayh  Is  strumming  Christmas  carols 
upon  hla  fine  guitar 

Robert  Keefe,  hla  loyal  aaalatant,  pnfla  upon 
a  good  cigar. 

They  may  look  aa  If  they'ra  loafing;  but  tbat 
Is  not  the  caae — 

They  are  studying  the  proepects  of  the  presi- 
dential race. 

Ra;  Madden  roars  his  greeting  from  the  Ray- 
burn  building  gym 

Where  he  dally  eieitlaea  to  keep  himaaU  in 
trim. 

If  Santa  Claua  would  listen  to  tbla  Indiana 
sage. 

He'd  shave  hla  long  white  whlsken  and  look 
only  half  his  age. 

Earl  Landgiebe  barka  to  Christmas  ohlmea 

that  Oil  the  wintry  air 
With   peals  of   Joy  and  gladnaaa  that  can 

banish  all  bis  care. 
He  can  sit  before  hla  yule  log  and  pcauler 

how,  last  raU. 
Twsa  better  winning  by  a  few  than  not  to 

win  at  all. 


John  Brademaa.  with  happy  smllaa,  Inapeota 

the  mistletoe 
And  listens  while  the  sleigh  balls  ring  acnaa 

the  field  of  snow. 
He  la  hopeful  that  the  seaaon  will  warm  his 

coUeaguea'  hearts 
So  thayu  looaen  op  tlie  pune  ■Ulngi  and 

subaldlaa  the  irta. 


December  81,  1970 
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Boas  Adatr  Inacrlbea  hla  greeting  with  phraaaa 
of  goodwill 

And  preparee  to  leave  his  offlce  In  that  build- 
ing on  the  Hill. 

Eddie   Boush   won  the  eleeuoo — a  atmple 

thing  to  do: 
He  paddled  down  the  Maumee  In  a  by-the- 

hoTor  canoe. 

Dick  RouUebush's  toga  la  all  neatly  tucked  - 

away 
In  event  a  recount  makes  him  a  Senator 

someday. 

Bud  Hlllla   hollers,   "ho-ho-hol"   expressing 

ytiletlde  mirth 
And  pledgee  aa  a  Congi  seaman  to  work  for 

peace  on  earth. 

BlU  Bray  salutea  the  season  In  his  mlUtary 

style: 
"Merry   Cbtlstmaa — by   the   numberal"  and 

"On  the  Double — Smile  I" 
At  a  personal  Inapeotlon,  Bray  rated  Santa 

high 
And  Instructed  him  on  driving  a  caisson 

through  the  aky. 

John  Myera  la  always  watchful  aa  the  Ohilst- 

mas  season  nears. 
In  caae  some  new  farm  problem  unexpectedly 

appears. 
And.  If  so.  he  Is  ready  with  an  agriculture 

bill 
To  drop  Into  the  hopper  of  the  leglalatlve 

mill. 

Roger  Zlon  featoona  holly  and  bangs  up  a 

Ohrlatmaa  wreath. 
His  tree  la  brightly  lighted  and  haa  preaenta 

underneath. 
Congreas  still  la  meeting  below  the  great, 

white  dome; 
Ita  Members  an  are  dreaming  of  a  holiday 

back  home. 

Lee  Hamnton  la  busy  with  a  Jolly  yuletlde 

plan. 
And  he  hopee  hla  friends  In  Oongresa  will 

back  him  to  a  man. 
Tbe  Idea  be  haa  cooked  up  la  the  best  you've 

ever  seen — 
He'd  make  Santa  awltoh  from  reindeer  and 

nde  the  Delta  Queen. 

David  Dennis.  Jurisprudent — That'a  a  legal 

kind  of  guy — 
Draws  up  wrlta  of  Uerry  Ohrtatmaa.  dwyet 

tecum  girie  die. 
He's    given   proper   noUce    tbat   he's    never 

gonna  budge 
Till  aouthem  fndlana  geta  another  njs.  Judge. 

As  Andy  Jacoba.  Jr.  wrapa  up  paekagee  to 

num. 
Hla  dog.  C-6.  wreacka  havoc  Just  with  one 

wag  of  hlj  tall. 
The  Chrlatmaa  tree  falla  over  and  cracks  a 

window  pane — 
He  should  have  got  a  H»i»>i«>^iiwH  inirtisail  of 

that  great  dane  I 

let  yuletlde  bring  to  each  of  you  Ita  f  ullnoaa 

of  deUgbt — 
May  the  peace  of  Christmas  magic  dfw^nil 

on  you  this  night. 
May  every  proepeot  please  you  In  tbla  land 

BO  fair  and  tree — 
That   Is  our  yuletlde  meaaage.  now.  from 

Washington,  D.O. 


A  RESOLUTION  TO  EXPRESS  THE 
SENSE  OP  CONGRESS  ON  INPLA- 
TION  AND  RECESSION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McFau.)  Is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  faUure 
of  the  administration's  "game  plan"  calls 
for  a  concerted  bipartisan  effort  In  the 
Congress  to  offer  alternative  solutions  to 


cope  with  the  present  economic  crisis. 
Infiatlon  has  continued  its  upward  spiral 
even  though  planned  productivity  and 
employment  have  declined  during  the 
same  period.  The  distinguished  econ- 
omist. Dr.  Gardner  C.  Means,  comment- 
ing aa  these  conditions  In  a  recent  ar- 
ticle In  the  Washington  Post  said: 

This  preaenta  the  coimtry  with  the  need 
for  an  emergency  program  to  get  us  back  to 
full  employment  under  condltlona  which  rec- 
ognize the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  the 
President's  game  plan  and  take  Into  conald- 
eratlon  what  would  be  required  to  reatraln 
the  kind  of  Inflation  we  have  been  experienc- 
ing. 

Today,  I  am  Introducing  a  House  con- 
current resolution  designed  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  need  for  ef- 
fective action  to  halt  recession  and  Infla- 
tion. The  resolution  is  designed  to  re- 
flect. In  a  general  way,  the  present  state 
of  our  economy  with  emphasis  on  the 
present  high  rate  of  unemployment,  re- 
stricted or  limited  industrial  activity  and 
points  up  that  a  rapid  expansion  of  de- 
mand to  reach  full  potential  through 
monetary  and  fiscal  measures  alone  will 
bring  about  even  more  Inflation. 

The  resolution  calls  for  cooperative 
administrative  and  congressional  action 
by  taking  Immediate  steps  to  supplement 
appropriate  expansionary  monetary  and 
fiscal  poUcles  with  a  mechanism  designed 
to  sectire  the  public  Interest  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  nonlnflaUonary  guidelines 
relating  to  wages,  other  costs  including 
Interest  rates,  prices,  and  productivity. 

I  expect  to  offer  more  specific  but  tem- 
porary emergency  legislative  proposals 
in  the  92d  Congress  to  deal  with  this 
serious  economic  problem.  With  unem- 
plojmient  approaching  the  5  million  level, 
many  businesses  on  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  Industrial  activity  limping 
along  at  only  75  percent  of  capacity.  It  la 
time  we  recognized  the  situation  as  be- 
ing of  an  "emergency  "  nature.  Although 
It  Is  my  hope  that  these  unhealthy  eco- 
nomic conditions  are  temporary,  they 
have  reached  emergency  proportions  and 
I  believe  it  is  time  we  recognized  It.  I 
believe  the  administration  will  need  the 
full  prompting  and  support  of  congres- 
sional actions  to  achieve  economic  sta- 
bility, full  employment  and  the  ability 
to  direct  our  energies  and  resources  Into 
areas  of  greatest  need.  I  believe  even 
"Jawboning"  wU]  have  its  limitations,  al- 
though the  Committee  for  Economic  De- 
velopment has  advocated  voluntary 
wage-price  policies. 

It  is  necessary  to  break  out  a  new  deck 
of  cards  and  develop  rules  for  a  new 
"game  plan"  for  we  can  no  longer  Ud- 
erate  a  policy  with  a  record  of  failure 
which  threatens  the  future  stability  of 
our  national  economy.  We  must  change 
the  present  course  which  has  brought 
on  inflation  and  nmaway  wages  and 
prices.  We  must  admit  that  an  emer- 
gency does.  In  fact,  exist;  we  must  ad- 
mit the  present  rate  of  xmemployment 
Is  Intolerable:  we  must  admit  the  eco- 
nomic deeUne  of  1970  has  brought  on  a 
halt  in  growth  of  total  output:  and  we 
must  admit  there  is  no  prospect  of  in- 
creased economic  activity  in  the  immedi- 
ate future  unless  new  polldea  and  pro- 
gnuns  are  developed  relating  to  wages. 
Prices,  Interest  rates,  and  productivity. 


Before  offering  new  legislation  de- 
signed to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  con- 
current resolution.  I  plan  to  consult 
with  economists,  labor,  btuinesfi,  »sm< 
consumers. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  OoK.  Ria. 

Whereas  the  United  States  haa  been  ex- 
perlenclzig  simultaneous  Inflation  and  n- 
ceoalon; 

Whereaa  the  present  state  of  unemploy- 
ment of  6.8  percent  and  Industrial  activity 
of  76  percent  of  capacity  la  creating  hardship 
and  limiting  the  incomes  of  both  labor  and 
bualnesa; 

Whenas  the  economy  Is  operating  at  a 
rate  between  »40  and  S50  bUllon  below  lb 
potential; 

Whereaa  a  rapid  expansion  of  demand  to 
reach  full  potential  through  monetary  and 
flacal  measures  oione  la  likely  to  engender 
further  rapid  inflation; 

Whereas  the  recovery  to  full  potential  can- 
not wait  on  a  permanent  aolutlon  to  tbe 
problem  created  by  the  Inflationary  tenden- 
cies In  the  economy:  Now.  therefore  be  It 

Rexolved,  TTiat  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Administration  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Congreas.  should  aeek  a 
rapid  recovery  with  the  least  possible  fur- 
ther Inflation  by  taking  immediate  steps  to 
supplement  appropriate  expansionary  mone- 
tary and  flscal  polldea  with  a  guidance 
mechanism  designed  to  ensure  the  public  In- 
terest by  the  establlsbment  of  non-lnfla- 
tlonary  guldellnee  relating  to  wages,  other 
costs  Including  interest  ratea.  prices  and 
productivity. 


TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AIiIERICA 
(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permlsslan  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  hi  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  nation. 

The  United  States  produces  more  soda 
ash  than  any  other  country.  The  1968 
production  totaled  4.130.100  metric  tons, 
or  27  percent  of  the  world  production. 
The  Soviet  Union  was  second  ranked 
with  production  of  3,128.200  metric  tons. 


PERIL  ON  THE  JOB 

(Mr.  RYAN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rxcors  and  to  Indude  extra- 
neous matter.) 

Mr.  RY.AN.  Mr.  Speaker.  The  members 
of  the  Oil.  Chemical  and  Atomic  Work- 
ers International  Union.  AFL-CIO,  con- 
tribute to  the  basic  well-being  of  our  Na- 
tion. They  work  at  making  the  oil,  petro- 
chemical, and  chemical  products  that, 
more  and  more,  are  an  indlspensitile  part 
of  our  modem  Ufe  and  progress. 

Yet.  many  of  these  workers  must  put 
their  lives  on  the  line  every  time  they 
step  into  their  places  of  work.  The  very 
progress  that  enables  them  to  turn  out 
new  and  marvelous  substances  for  ooD- 
sumptlon  by  the  rest  of  us  threatens 
them  with  very  real  dangers.  This  la  be- 
cause research  into  Industrial  use  of 
their  skills  has  not  been  matched  by  re- 
search Into  tbe  effects  on  the  human 
body  of  the  raw  materials  with  which 
they  work. 

Tbe  OCAW,  under  the  leadership  of 
President  A.  F.  Oroeplron,  Is  mawng  a 
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commendable  effort  to  safesruard  the 
health  and  lives  of  Its  members.  The 
union  Is  proposing  that  a  joint  industry- 
union  fund,  flnancea  by  a  very  small 
royalty  on  oil  refined  In  this  country,  be 
set  up  to  do  research  on  occupational 
health  and  safety  problems. 

The  public  relations  director  of  the 
OCAW.  Ray  Davidson,  has  vividly  docu- 
mented the  tjrpe  and  scope  of  dangers 
faced  by  workers  In  the  oU  and  chemical 
Industries  in  a  book  entitled  "Peril  on 
the  Job,"  01  which  Professor  Reni  £>ubos 
has  said: 

Many  rfiaders  of  "Peru  on  tihe  Job"  will 
probably  fliul  tbe  book  frtghtenuig.  But  I 
found  It  reaaonable  &Qd  constructlT*  .  .  . 
becaiua  It  acloiowlcdgn  the  social  c«n- 
plexltlas  of  the  problems  poeed  by  health 
protection  In  IndustrlAl  plants  .  .  .  (theae 
probleme)  are  not  peculiar  to  the  chemical 
Indiutnee:  they  apply  to  all  aspects  of  tech- 
nological clTUlzatlon. 

In  light  of  the  growing  public  aware- 
ness and  concern  regarding  occupational 
health  and  safety — recognized  partially 
by  passage  of  the  occupational  health 
and  safety  bill— I  think  that  the  efforts 
of  the  Oil.  Chemical,  and  Atomic  Work- 
ers International  Union.  AFL-CIO,  are 
particularly  timely.  The  Union  and  its 
leadership  are  to  be  cotnmended  for  their 
efforts  to  open  a  dialogue  that  can  lead 
to  solving  the  grave  health  and  safety 
problems  confronting  workers. 

I  am  Including  at  this  point  in  the 
Recoiu)  a  passage  from  the  jacket  of 
"Peril  on  the  Job."  published  by  Public 
Affairs  Press,  as  a  cogent  capsulation  of 
the  problem  of  occupational  health  and 
safety: 

Every  day  about  40  workera  are  killed  and 
more  than  6.000  are  Injured  In  the  ootirse  of 
earning  their  living. 

(Counted  In  the  atatlatlcs,  aa  the  author 
polnta  mit,  an  only  those  who  die  violently 
and  some  of  those  who  are  Injured  by  phys- 
ical accidents,  such  as  fires  or  falls  from 
high  places.  Not  counted  are  thousands  more 
who  die  away  from  their  work  place,  at  home 
or  In  hospitals,  from  accidents  or  disease 
suirered  while  they  wt>rked. 

Certainly  the  statistics  do  not  encompass 
the  multitude  of  the  prematurely  aged,  or 
those  who  suffer  crippled  bodies  or  damaged 
minds  as  a  result  of  Insidious  but  hard-to- 
plnpolnt  health  hazards  to  which  working 
people  are  exposed  while  on  the  Job. 

The  public  at  large,  recognizing  the  great 
tacluMiloglcal  prowness  of  American  Industry. 
la  Inclined  to  assume  that  our  great  ceoters 
of  Isdualalal  production  are  safe  as  well  as 
productive  and  efficient.  That  Is  a  false  aa- 
stunptlon — as  Ray  I>avld.<!on  ahowa. 

Relatively  utUe  has  been  done  to  protect 
the  safety  and  health  of  the  BO  million  work- 
ing Americans  during  their  occupational 
hotjrs.  Indeed  It  Is  only  In  the  quite  recent 
piut  that  meaningful  efforts  have  been  un- 
dertaken to  enact  federal  occupational 
health  and  safety  legislation  to  implnnent 
the  widely  varytog  standards  of  state  Uwa. 

In  contract  with  technical  works  about  oc- 
cupational health  and  safety.  Peril  on  the 
Job  Is  a  human  story — told  poignantly  In  the 
words  of  men  and  women  who  know  at  flnst 
hand,  tmfortunately.  the  health  haaards 
they  encounter  each  day  at  work.  With  this 
evidence  of  our  neglect  In  remedying  a  major 
American  problem  of  occupational  healti^ 
and  safety.  Peril  on  the  Job  serves  aa  a 
powerful  challenge  to  mdustrv.  and  to  the 
American  public,  to  bring  about  long  over- 
due Improvemant  In  the  safety  ot  tlw  wovfe- 
place. 


BfEMBERS  OF  CONORESS  FILE 
COMPLAINT  WITH  CAB 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 


forgotten  that  each  carrier  individually 
must  show  cause  for  an  Increase. 
In  the  long  run  this  noncomiJetltivB 

,     pricing  practice  is  deleterious  for  all  the 

point  In  the  Recokd  and  to  include  ex-    Parties  involved — the  CAB,  the  public, 


traneous  matter.) 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  joining 

today  with  39  of  my  colleagues  and  two 
Congressmen-elect  In  filing  a  complaint 
with  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board  on  the 
matter  of  the  proposed  fare  increases 
filed  by  Allegheny,  Eastern,  National, 
Trans  World  and  United  Airlines.  We  are 
acting  under  the  continuing  leadership 
of  our  distinguished  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Moss)  in  an  effort  to  as- 
sure that  the  CAB  establish  procedural 
fairness  and  full  public  participation  In 
Its  ratemaking  decisions. 

We  are  objecting  to  the  fare  Increases 
proposed  by  these  five  airlines  because 
the  carriers  have  failed  to  meet  an  ele- 
mentary requirement  of  the  CAB,  rule 
321.185(b),  in  filing  for  a  fare  Increase: 
the  submission  of  substantiating  Infor- 
fnation  Justifying  an  Increase  in  fares. 
This  required  Information  includes  the 
cost  of  the  service,  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
posed fare  Increase  upon  airline  tra£Bc, 
and  the  revenue  position  of  each  affected 
airline  before  and  after  the  proposed  in- 
crease. This  information  Is  essential  if 
the  CAB  is  to  carry  out  It,-:  responsibili- 
ties to  both  the  airline  Industry  and  the 
public. 

None  of  the  five  airlines  has  filed  sup- 
porting data :  they  have  merely  requested 
lares  'to  match"  those  for  American  Air- 
lines which  the  CAB  has  said  it  will  per- 
mit to  go  into  effect  January  11,  1971, 
pending  an  investigation.  GenersOly  we 
are  talking  about  an  average  fare  in- 
crease of  $3  for  short-  and  medium-haul 
routes  servicing  m  particular.  New  York. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
St.  Louis.  In  filing  for  increases,  Ameri- 
can cited  high  traffic  density,  high  load 
factors,  and  high  costs  as  justification 
for  an  increase.  American  furnished  In- 
formation showing  losses  in  each  of  the 
markets  in  the  9-month  period  between 
January  1970  and  September  1970.  The 
Board  felt  that  "In  light  of  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  encountered  in 
these  markets  which  create  costs  not 
generally  typical  of  the  overall  air  trans- 
port system  •  American's  Increase  should 
become  effective  pending  a  final  deter- 
mination after  the  Board'c  investigation. 

The  burden  of  proof  that  a  fare  In- 
crease is  needed  Is  on  each  carrier.  The 
CAB  in  determining  rates  Is  supposed  to 
consider  the  revenue  need  of  each  indi- 
vidual carrier  rather  tlian  the  carriers 
as  a  group.  The  CAB  cannot  possibly 
fulfill  its  responsibilities  without  the 
submission  of  this  Information  by  each 
ftlrllT>« 

Furthermore,  the  airline  industry, 
while  regulated.  Is  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
petitive one.  The  law  does  not  mandate 
a  uniform  pricing  of  fares.  But,  since 
October  1989,  the  CAB  has  employed  a 
noncompetitive  fare  structure  and  ef- 
fectively lulled  the  public  Into  accepting 
this  uniform  pricing  system.  Most  im- 
portant. It  also  has  undermined  competi- 
tion betweoi  the  airlines — and  now  it 
would  seem  that  the  airlines  have  even 


and  the  airlines.  In  addition  to  under- 
mining competition,  it  Invites  ratemak- 
ing collusion  among  the  airlines.  And 
should  the  CAB  go  one  step  further  and 
allow  the  proposed  fare  Increases  to  go 
into  effect  without  upholding  its  own 
filing  requirements  and  without  receiving 
supporting  data,  the  Board  will  effec- 
tively be  handing  over  to  the  airlines  the 
responsibility  Congress  has  given  it  for 
establishing  rates. 

Furthermore,  by  not  requiring  sub- 
stantiating Information,  the  CAB  fails 
In  the  responsibility  it  has  to  the  airlines 
to  weigh  the  effect  a  proposed  Increase 
will  have  upon  airline  traffic  and  the 
carrier's  future  revenue  position.  With 
competing  modes  of  transportation  and 
with  an  economically  broad  passenger 
market,  the  airlines  are  not  faced  with  a 
completely  elastic  demand  for  their  serv- 
ices. Thus,  fares  cannot  continually  be 
increased  without  having  a  depressing 
effect  on  air  traffic. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  fares  were 
Increased  across  the  board  just  last  July 
after  the  excise  tax  on  airline  tickets  was 
increased  from  5  to  8  percent,  and  air- 
lines were  allowed  to  round  off  to  the 
nearest  dollar  their  total  fare  charges. 
This  followed  closely  the  substantial  in- 
crease that  went  Into  effect  a  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  October  1969,  which 
for  example  sent  up  the  coach  fare  for 
the  Washington /New  York  trip  from 
»19.95  to  S22.10.  The  purpose  of  the 
October  1969  fare  increase  was  to  in- 
crease revenue,  but  during  the  past  year 
air  traffic  has  fallen  off  and  revenue  pro- 
jections have  not  been  realized. 

Now  the  airlines  propose  to  raise  their 
tariffs  again,  purportedly  to  increase 
revenue  But  what  in  fact  they  are  doing 
Is  boarding  a  vicious  treadmill  that  prom- 
ises more  losses,  not  gains.  The  pro- 
posed Increase  will  affect  some  10  tnll- 
Uon  passengers.  If  the  CAB  does  not 
consider  such  fare  Increases  carefully, 
the  airlines  will  find  them5elves  priced 
out  of  the  market  and  *il]  fall  Into  such 
a  critical  financial  situation  they  will  be 
coming  to  Congress  to  ask  us  to  ball  them 
out. 

The  Congress  established  the  CAB  to 
protect  the  public's  interest  and  main- 
tain a  competitive  and  sound  airline  in- 
dustry. It  is  essential  that  it  act  respon- 
sibly before  It  Is  to  late.  The  CAB  can- 
not do  so.  however,  if  It  does  not  enforce 
Its  own  regulaUons — if  It  does  not  de- 
mand from  the  airlines  the  fundamental 
information  needed  to  determine  what 
Is  In  the  Interest  of  the  public  and  the 
airlines. 

My  colleagues  and  I  who  are  filing  the 
complaint  are  requesting  that  the  tariff 
Increases  proposed  by  Allegheny,  East- 
em,  National,  Trans  World,  and  United 
Airlines  be  suspended  and  investigated. 
Furthermore,  we  are  requesting  that 
.■should  the  Board  deny  our  complaint  in 
whole  or  In  part,  It  do  so  in  sufficient 
tlm«  before  the  effective  date  to  allow 
for  judicial  review. 


December  21,  1970 
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I  would  like  to  insert  for  prinUr«  In 
the  CONGRESsxonAL  Record  at  this  time 
a  copy  of  our  complaint  filed  today: 
I  Before  the  ClvU  Aerooftutlcs  Bo&rd,  Wash- 
iDgton,  D.C.,  December  31, 1070] 

IK  TRK  MaTTEH  of  PaBSXNCCR-PaAI  RETXSXOMS 

Proposed  in  Various  Mahkxts  ar  Allk- 
cHCNY  AaUNES,  Eaatven  Axb  Lxms, 
National  Axkunks,  Tbamb  World  Aiu.xne8. 

AND  UNTnCD  An  LlNXS 


CO>CFl.AlfrT  OF  imilBTBa  OF  CONOEKSS  AND  AB 
TRANSPORTATION  US^LS  WITH  RKQUXST  FOB 
TAHirr  aUBFKNSrON  and   INVXSTiaATXON 

z 

By  tarui  filing  marked  to  become  eSaotlve 
December  4,  1070.  Amerloan  Alrltnee  (AA) 
propOBe<l  to  Increase  re^ul&r  fu-es  In  eight 
staort-haul  markets.  AA  stated  that  the  pur- 
pose of  Its  filing  wu  to  bring  revenues  more 
Into  line  with  ooeta  In  the  eight  aeleotad 
hlgh-tr«fllc-deaslt7,  high  load  fsotor,  high 
cost,  ahort-h&ul  markets.  AA  alleged  that  its 
operations  In  these  markets  Involve  c«ruan 
hub-point  airports  where  the  cost  of  doing 
business  is  substantially  higher  than  at  other 
slrporu  AA  frerves.  In  support  ot  this  alle- 
gation AA  submitted  detailed  data  which  In- 
dicated that  it  has  operated  these  markets  at 
a  loss  for  an  extended  period  of  time,  despite 
high  paaaenger  load  factors.  The  Board  felt 
that  In  "light  of  the  particular  clrcumst&noes 
enoount«red  In  these  markets  which  create 
costs  not  generally  typical  of  the  overall  olr 
transport  system",  the  proposed  coach  fares 
(with  one  excepftlon  due  to  rounding  tech- 
niques) should  be  permitted  to  become  ef- 
fective pending  a  final  determination  of  their 
lawfulness  In  the  Domestic  Paaaenger  Fare 
Inveatigation;  Order  70-11-184.  For  similar 
reofions,  atypical  costs  of  operation,  the  Board 
permitted  fare  Increases  previously  filed  by 
Mohawk  1MO)  and  Northeast  (NE)  to  or 
from  Boston,  New  York,  Wasbington  and  Chi- 
cago In  marketa  of  up  to  500  mUes  to  become 
effective  pending  Investigation. 

Subsequently,  a  number  of  other  carriers. 
All^heny  (AL) ,  Sastern  (EA) ,  National 
(NA).  Trans  World  (TW)  and  United  (UA) 
filed  with  the  Board  tariffs  which  matched 
the  AA,  MO  and  NX  filings.  Some,  but  not  all, 
of  these  carriers  filed  so-called  accompanying 
statements  of  Justification  in  support  of  their 
tariff  revisions. 

Those  Justifications  which  were  filed  do 
not  appear  to  comply  with  Rule  331.186  of 
the  Board's  Rules  of  Practice.  To  be  specific, 
the  carriers  have  not  filed  the  data  support- 
ing their  filings  as  required  by  Rule  331.166 
(b).  As  a  consequence,  neither  the  public 
nor  the  Board  con  intelligently  determine  if 
the  eoonomlas  of  the  fiUnga  comply  with 
the  rate-making  factors  set  forth  in  the 
Act;  e.g..  the  effect  of  the  rate  changes  upon 
the  movement  of  traffic;  cost  and  adequacy 
of  service;  or  the  revenue  needs  of  the  car- 
riers and  the  effects  of  these  proposals  upon 
revenues.  In  regard  to  this  point,  none  of 
the  respondent  carriers  alleges,  as  did  AA, 
that  It  is  operating  In  these  markets  at  a 
loss,  or  that  the  purpose  of  Its  filings  Is  to 
bring  its  revenue  into  line  with  Ita  costs. 
Xt  should  be  remembered  that  the  Act 
speaks  to  the  revenue  need  of  each  carrier, 
rather  than  the  carriers  as  a  group.  While 
It  is  true  that  the  result  of  suspending  these 
carriers  fare  Increases  might  be  different 
faros  for  different  carriers  In  the  some  mar- 
ket (price  competition),  it  la  a  fact  that 
this  situation  has  existed  beftwe  In  those 
markets  prior  to  October  1060,  and  there- 
fore is  not  a  novel  situation. 

Tha  carriers  state,  among  oth^  things, 
that  their  action  Is  oonsistent  with  Orders 
70-11-134  and  70-11-136.  or  similar  to  AA's 
filings.  However,  Rule  a31.16S(d)  (1)  (iv) 
eUxniuatea  the  requirement  for  economic 
data  and/or  Information  "to  meet  ooxzqwtl- 
tion  only  when  It  effects  decreases  in  rates 
■ . .  and/or  increases  the  value  of  servloe " 


Here  all  the  fare  propoaals  are  for  incpsaaea 
in  fares,  not  decreases,  and  there  la  no  tadl- 
cation  of  on  increase  in  the  value  of  servloe. 
Turning  to  the  economics  for  Just  a  mo- 
ment, the  carriers'  proposals  do  not  appear 
to  be  Just  and  reaaonable  on  their  face.  As- 
suming arguendo  that  there  are  typical 
costs  in  the  cited  markets  as  a  consequence 
of  oongestioo,  and  therefore  the  public 
should  pay  a  higher  rate  per  mile,  the  ques- 
'  tion  arises  as  to  why  a  passenger  abould 
pay  a  different  rate  per  hour.  Why  miist 
the  passenger  on  the  ee^t  coast  be  charged 
64%  more  per  hour  than  a  passenger  on 
the  west  oosst?  <ai6.60  v.  (37.00,  tax  in- 
cluded.) Why  should  a  passenger  between 
New  Tork  and  Washington  pay  5<rt  more  per 
hour  than  a  passenger  between  New  York 
and  Boston  for  a  similar  type  of  service  pro- 
vided by  the  same  air  carrier?  Are  the  costs 
greater?  We  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know 
until  tha  data  and  information  supporting 
the  carriers'  proposal  have  been  filed. 

n 

TW  and  UA  have  filed  tariffs  to  Increaae 
certain  long  and  medium-haul  fares,  which 
the    Board    had    ordered   reduced,    to    their 
earlier,  higher  levels,  and  to  Increase  fares 
in  certain  selected  markets  of  distances  over 
600  miles  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  grant- 
ed  In  Order  70-11-134   and   70-11-136.  TW 
and  UA  statements  of  Justlfioatlon  for  these 
fares  also  do  not  comply  with  Rule  231.165. 
For  example,  no  estimate  of  cost  of  service 
is  provided.  More  important,  the  carriers  do 
not  allege,  or  present  one  fact  to  support  an 
allegation  that  these  fare  Increa&es  are  re- 
quired   to    bring    revenues    more    into    line 
with  coat  of  service  in  these  markets,  even 
with   excess    capacity    (see   Agreement   CAB 
31965.   Docket  23626.  and   Order   70-11-35). 
With  respect  to  the  effect  of  these  increases 
upon  the  movement  of  traffic,  the  carriers 
dismiss  this  issue  with  the  reassuring  state- 
ments that  "there  will  be  little,  If  any,  traffic 
reduction."  The  possible  self-defeating  na- 
ture of  such  fare  increase  with  respect  to 
generating  revenue  should  not  be  dlamlased 
so  lightly  In  view  of  the  anticipated  decline 
In  airline  traffic  for  the  year  1070. 
ni 
Accordingly,  because  the  tariff  filings  of 
AL.  EA,  NA,  TW  and  UA  for  passenger  fare 
increases  in  selected  markets  do  not  comply 
with   the   Board's   Rules   of   Practice,   com- 
plainants request  such  fare  Increases  be  sus- 
pended and  investigated.  Should  the  Board 
deny  this  complaint  in  whole  or  In  part,  the 
Bilembers  request  such   action  be  taken  In 
sufficient  time  to  allow  for  Judicial  review. 
Respectfully  submitted, 
Olenn  M.  Anderson,  Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Walter  8.  Baring.  Mario  Blaggl,  George 
K  Brown,  Jr.,  Phillip  Burton,  Dazilel  B. 
Button. 
Hugh  L.  Carey.  Jeffery  Cohelan.  James  C- 
Gorman.  Don  Edwards,  Seymour  Hal- 
pern    Richard  T.   Hanna,  Ulchael  J. 
Harrington 
Augiistus    F.    Hawkins,    Chet    HoUfleld, 
Harold  T.  Johnson,  Edward  I.  Koch, 
Robert  L   Leggett,  Joseph  M.  McDade, 
John  MoFall,  Bertram  L.  PodeU. 
Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  George  P.  Miller, 
Joseph    a     Mlnlah.    Patsy    T.    Mink. 
Bradford  F  Morse.  John  E.  Moos,  Tho- 
mas P  OTfelU.  Jr. 
Jerry  L.  Pettis,  lliomas  M.  Rees.  Peter 
W    Rodino,  Jr..   Benjamin  S.   Rosen- 
thal.   Edward    R.    Roybal,    James    H. 
Soheuer.  Bemle  Slak. 
Charles  VL  Teague,  John  Tuiuaey,  Uonal 
Van  Deerlln.  Jerome  R.  Waldle,  Mem- 
bers   of    Congress;    Bella    8.    Abeug, 
John  G.  Dow,  Membera-elact  of  Con- 
gress. 
By  their  representative. 

BICHABD   W.   KLOBEUBA. 

Deoembtf  31,  1070. 


CULTlFlCan  OF   I 


I  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this  the  aut 
day  of  December,  107O,  served  tha  foregoing 
document  upon .  Allegheny  Airlines,  Inc.. 
Eastern  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Natlozial  Airlines, 
Inc..  Trans  World  Alrllnea,  Inc.,  United  Alt 
Lines,  Xnc .  by  causing  a  copy  of  it  to  be 
mailed  to  such  carrier  or  lu  agent  properly 
addressed  with  postage  prepaid. 

RXCHABD   W.    KLASBUaa. 


REPORT  ON  THE  91ST  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude certain  statistical  tables.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  end  oi  each  Congress  I  summarlce 
the  activities  of  the  Congress,  reprint  It 
from  the  CoHGEkssxcnAL  Record  at  my 
expense,  and  mall  it  to  my  consUtutents 
in  Iowa  so  that  they  might  have  a  som- 
mary-  Since  hundreds  of  bills  passed, 
all  cannot  be  fully  described  but  I  am 
including  those  which  I  believe  to  be  ot 
the  most  Interest. 

SDtiCATlOH 

Public  Law  91-230  extends  and  ex- 
pands the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  the  Impact  Aid  Act,  and 
several  other  acts  relating  to  elementary 
and  secondary  education. 

Public  Law  91-248  extends  and  ex- 
pands the  national  school  lunch  pro- 
gram and  provides  free  and  reduced 
priced  meals  for  certain  children. 

Public  Law  91-295  extends  the  school 
milk  program.  The  President  did  not 
veto  it  but  he  did  not  sign  it  so  it  be- 
came law  without  his  signature  after 
the  necessary  time  expired  on  June  30. 
1970. 

Public  lAw  91-61  establishes  a  na- 
tional center  on  education  media  and 
materials  for  the  handicapped  to  facili- 
tate the  use  of  new  technology  in  educa- 
tional  programs   for   the   handicapped. 

Public  Law  91-515  extends  and  in- 
creases programs  for  the  construction 
and  staffing  of  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Public  Law  91-345  establishes  a  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Libraries  to  con- 
duct studies,  develop  plans  and  promote 
activities  to  improve  libraries  and  infor- 
mation science. 

Public  Law  91-86  permits  labor  man- 
agement cooperation  in  setting  up  edu- 
cational scholarships  and  child  care  cen- 
ters. It  does  not  involve  Federal  money. 

Aaa]CtTI.TTTIS 

Public  Law  91-524  provides  a  farm 
program  for  the  next  3  years.  In  many 
ways  it  is  very  similar  to  the  farm  pro- 
grams of  the  past  several  years,  but.  in 
my  opinion,  will  result  in  lower  supports 
and  a  shifting  of  some  feed  grain  acre- 
age out  of  the  Midwest. 

coKsmfXE  arranu 

Public  Law  91-342  is  my  bill  which 
amends  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  1967 
to  clarify  a  provision  permitting  custom 
slaughtering  operations  where  inspected 
meat  is  sold.  It  permits  a  plant  to  handle 
custom  slaughtering  but  prohibits  int^- 
mlngllng  of  noninspected  customer- 
owned  meat  with  meat  for  sale  and  also 
requires  that  the  entire  establishment 
meet  Federal  sanitation  standards.  Both 
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laws  became  fully  effective  December  15 
1970. 

Since  passage  of  the  Federal  Meat  In- 
spection Act  of  1967  which  I  iponaored, 
some  other  bills  have  passed  to  help  pro- 
tect the  consuming  public.  One  was  the 
Poultry  Inspection  Act  which  I  alao 
spon:>ored,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
passed  an  Egg  Inspection  Act  to 
protect  against  the  outbreak  of  sal- 
moneUoels  such  as  has  occurred  In 
Des  Moines  and  several  other  dtles  and 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  Important  as 
more  bakery  goods  are  used  in  this  coun- 
try. The  one  remaining  major  iiroteln 
food  source  which  Is  not  adequately  pro- 
tected, in  my  judgment,  is  seafood. 

Pubtis  Law  91-113  provides  safety 
standards  to  protect  children  fitun  toys 
which  are  hazardous  for  electrical,  me- 
chanical, or  thermal  reasons. 

Public  Law  91-61  extends  the  life  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety. 

Public  Law  91-  regulates  the  mail- 
ing of  imsoUctted  credit  cards. 

P\ibllc  Law  91-2U  extends  and  ex- 
pands the  automobile  safety  program. 

LAW    KMrOaCKKXICT    AMD    f^^JTHftl,    paoCB>Un 
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past  30  years.  It  passed  the  House  of 

Representatives.  By  reducing  the  amount 
of  money  countries  like  Japan,  Italy. 
France,  and  other  Euroipean  countries—^ 
which  are  big  purchasers  of  Iowa  com 
and  soybeans — could  earn  with  which  to 
buy  Iowa  farm  products,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly have  resulted  in  a  reduced 
market  for  such  products.  It  did  not  pass 
the  Senate. 

PubUc  Law  91-t69  provides  for  a  mas- 
sive merchant  marine  vessel  oonstructlon 
program  and  a  continuation  of  subsidies 
for  their  operation. 

Public  Law  91-99  extends  the  Peace 
Corps  for  I  year. 


December  SI,  1970 


House  Resolution  976  provided  for  a 
select  committee  to  study  military  de- 
velopments in  Southeast  Asia  and  report 
Its  findings  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  was  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  and  made  the  report  last  July. 
If  anyone  desires  a  copy  of  my  report 
please  write  to  me. 


PubUc  Law  91-452  Is  largely  a  reenact- 
ment  of  the  previous  Crime  Control  Acts 
of  1967  and  1968  but  Increases  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  granted 
to  States  and  local  governments  to  help 
with  law  enforcement  assistance. 

It  also  revises  the  antlbomblng  law  of 
I960  and  Increases  penalties  for  those 
guilty,  and  Is  more  specific  concerning 
what  constitutes  Illegal  transportation  or 
possession  of  explosives. 

PubUc  Law  91-447  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Fedsal  district  public 
defender  plan. 

In  the  past  few  years,  Ctrngress  has 
passed  13  antlcrlme  bills  including  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streeu 
Act  of  1968  which  authorizes  Federal  aid 
to  help  State  and  local  governments  re- 
cruit and  secure  better  equipment.  The 
new  administration  has  been  searching 
for  new  ideas,  but  all  of  their  proposals 
except  one  have  merely  been  for  exten- 
sion or  expansion  of  previous  laws. 


Public  Law  91-124  amends  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  to  authorize  a  random 
selection  system  for  the  draft.  This  will 
reduce  the  period  of  draft  vulnerability 
for  young  men  from  7  years  to  12  months 
and  thus  remove  most  of  the  uncertainty 
which  has  mjule  the  law  so  difficult  to 
administer. 

Public  Law  91-291  increases  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  life  Insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  servlcee  from  tlO.OOO  to 
$15,000. 

rouoN  urwuMs 
The  Senate  ratified  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  negotiated  in  1988. 
The  purpose  of  the  treaty  Is  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  na- 
tions which  do  not  now  possess  them 
and  Is  a  foUowup  to  the  1963  limited  nu- 
clear test  btm  agreement. 

HJi.  18970— The  foreign  trade  bill— 
a  bill  which  would  probably  have  curbed 
Imports  of  certain  products  such  as  shoes 
and  textHea  more  than  an;  bill  In  the 
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Public  Law  91-222  prohibits  advertis- 
ing of  cigarettes  on  TV  and  radio  after 
January  1,  1971. 

PubUc  Law  91-173  strengthens  re- 
quirements lor  safety  In  coal  mines  and 
includes  provisions  to  protect  workers 
against  black  lung  disease.  This  is  the 
most  far-reaching  mine  safety  law  ever 
enacted. 

Public  Law  91-296  extends  for  5  years 
a  program  of  grants  for  construction  of 
hospital  and  health  faclUties. 

PubUc  Law  91-464  authorizes  grants 
to  States  to  help  with  communicable 
disease  and  vaccination  programs. 

German  measles  vaccine  was  devel- 
oped by  Federal  researchers  and  licensed. 
Women  who  have  the  disease  while  preg- 
nant bear  a  much  liigher  incidence  of  re- 
tarded or  deformed  children.  Some 
States  are  not  contributing  nearly  as 
much  to  the  program  as  the  Federal 
Government  does.  Therefore,  some 
States  or  counties  have  a  good  program 
and  some  do  not.  I  helped  secure  a  60- 
percent  increase  In  the  funds  because 
some  States,  like  Iowa,  were  not  getting 
the  program  off  the  ground.  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  before  other  vaccines  are  dlacov- 
ered.  we  need  a  program,  even  if  mostly 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  will  secure  more  cooperation  from 
State  and  local  health  departments 
which  are  depended  upon  to  secure  medi- 
cal persoimel. 

Several  other  acts  in  various  ways  pro- 
vide substantial  sums  of  money.  Medical 
research,  training  of  personnel,  providing 
faclUtles.  and  working  with  drugs.  How- 
ever, it  Is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  adequate  health  services  will 
not  be  avaUable  until  the  States  revise 
their  laws  so  that  aUied  health  person- 
nel such  as  nurses  and  technicians  can, 
under  the  direction  of  a  doctor,  help  to 
provide  more  of  the  services  which  are 
in  such  short  supply  and  do  not  actually 
require  the  exclusive  services  of  a  special- 
ist or  doctor  of  medicine. 

PubUc  Law  91-58  requires  that  States 
receiving  money  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram use  it  for  that  purpose.  Some  bad 


merely  reduced  their  contribntlona  for 
other  programs  when  they  received  med- 
icaid payments  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment. 

HJl.  16311  was  the  plan  promoted  by 
the  President  which  be  said  would  re- 
form the  welfare  laws.  It  passed  the 
House  April  16,  1970,  by  a  vote  of  24B 
to  149  but  it  ran  into  heavy  bipartisan 
opposition  in  the  Senate.  Principal  ob- 
jectors claimed  it  would  cost  too  much 
and  provide  too  Uttle  incentive  for  per- 
sons to  work.  The  general  subject  matter 
is  bound  to  be  on  the  active  list  during 
the  next  Congress. 

PubUc  Law  91-  continues  the  anti- 
poverty  program  for  2  years.  The  admin- 
istration closed  many  Job  Corps  centers 
and  is  using  more  of  the  antlpoverty 
funds  to  contract  with  larger  employers 
for  training  of  hard-core  unemployed. 
LKoniT  avn  uboeoajcixatioh 
PubUc  Law  91-510  provides  the  most 
substantial  reorganixatlon  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  rules  of  procedure  that 
has  been  passed  since  1946.  While  It  as- 
sures more  democratic  procedures,  there 
is  considerable  fear  that  it  wUl  slow  con- 
gressional action  even  more  and  It  does 
not  provide  an  easier  way  to  cut  off  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  It  becomes  effective 
January  1, 1971. 

In  addition  to  this,  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  RepubUcan  caucuses  estab- 
lished committees  to  recommend  changes 
in  rules  relating  to  seniority  and  other 
organizational  procedures.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  committee  and  we 
reported  rules  which  wiU  guarantee  that 
each  committee  chairman  shaU  be 
elected  separately  and  that  they  need 
not  be  the  most  senior  member.  Actually 
there  Is  no  rule  that  senior  members 
shaU  be  the  chairmen  but  a  majority  of 
the  House  Members  have  always  pre- 
ferred voting  for  the  senior  member.  Nat- 
urally, the  majority  wiU  stlU  rule  but 
there  Is  a  guarantee  that  there  will  be 
a  separate  vote  and  that  the  majority 
can  work  their  will. 

House  Joint  Resolution  681  would 
abolish  the  electoral  coUege  and  provide 
for  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
bills  In  many  years  but  the  Senate  did 
not  pass  It.  I  am  sure  It  vrill  be  reviewed 
next  year  but  not  be  passed  In  time  to  be 
effective  In  1972. 


December  21,  1970 
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Public  Law  91-226  dealt  with  a  rail- 
road labor  dispute  In  April  of  1970  and 
further  legislation  recently  dealt  with 
another  dispute.  Among  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  for  Congress  to  solve  are 
problems  dealing  with  railroad  disputes. 
No  one  wants  Congress  involved  but  Con- 
gress has  become  Involved  In  so  many 
ways  with  railroads;  and  transportation 
Is  so  vital  to  our  economy  that  the  whole 
country  caimot  help  but  become  in- 
volved. No  satisfactory  way  out  of  these 
problems  has  been  found. 

Public  Law  91-169  further  reduces  the 
number  of  consecutive  hours  a  railway 
operating  employee  may  be  on  duty. 

Public  Law  91-215  provides  supple- 
mental annuities  for  retired  railroad  em- 
ployees and  Public  Law  91-377  Incieaaes 
the  annuities. 


PubUc  Law  91-373  extends  and  en- 
larges the  unemployment  compensation 
program  and  establishes  a  new  program 
for  paying  benefits  during  periods  of 
longer-than-usual  imemployment  when 
benefits  would  have  ordinarily  been  ex- 
hausted. 

PubUc  Law  91-54  provides  for  health 
and  safety  standards  for  workers  at 
federally  financed  or  federally  assisted 
construction  projects. 

Public  Law  91-  authorizes  a  pro- 
cedure for  setting  Job  safety  standards 
and  enforcing  them. 


PubUc  Law  91-96  provides  for  a  more 
equitable  compensation  formula  and  in- 
creased payments  for  most  widows  of  de- 
ceased veterans  or  servicemen  whose 
deaths  are  service  cormected. 

PubUc  Law  91-376  Increases  the 
monthly  rates  of  compensation  for  vet- 
erans with  service-connected  dlsabiUty. 

Public  Law  91-219  provides  for  in- 
creased educational  allowances  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  attending  coUege. 

PubUc  Iaw  91-102  makes  any  war  vet- 
eran with  a  permanent  total  disabiUty 
from  servUa-connected  injuries  eligible 
for  outpatent  treatment  in  civilian  life. 

PubUc  Law  91-  extends  the  period 
during  which  veterans  may  purchase 
homes  with  a  GI  loan. 

■nvmomoDrr  ahv  natttbai.  scBonacKs 

PubUc  Law  01-  requires  the  meet- 
ing of  certain  air  pollution  standards 
and  prohibits  the  sale  of  automobiles 
after  1975  which  do  not  meet  clean  air 
standards.  The  Industry  claims  they  can- 
not meet  the  deadline,  and  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  to  be  more  lenient,  but 
Congress  decided  to  Insist  on  these  air 
quaUty  standards  for  automobiles, 
planes,  fuels,  and  production  plants. 

PubUc  Law  91-224  amends  water  pol- 
lution control  laws  to  control  poUutlon 
in  the  ocean  including  control  of  oU 
poUution  in  offshore  waters. 

PubUc  Law  91-144  provides  additional 
money  for  projects  such  as  SaylorviUe, 
Red  Rock,  and  the  Ames  Reservoir  proj- 
ect to  control  flooding.  Increase  the  mini- 
mum Sow  and  raise  the  water  quality  in 
streams,  provide  additional  open  spaces 
and  recreation  facilities  and  otherwise 
increa.'ie  the  quaUty  of  our  enviroiunent. 

PubUc  Law  91-308  restores  the  Golden 
Eagle  program  to  help  finance  land  and 
water  conservation. 

PubUc  Law  91-512  provides  for  ex- 
tended research  In  ways  to  more  econom- 
ically and  better  handle  soUd  waste  and 
to   help   with   soUd   waste   disposal. 

PubUc  Law  91-135  prevents  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  and 
wildlife  Uito  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  91-378  estabUshes  a  Vouth 
Conservation  Corps  to  provide  summer 
employment  opportunities  in  conserva- 
tion programs  on  national  park  land. 
wUdllfe  refuges,  and  forests. 

TSAWSPOATATIOM 

Public  Law  91-518  establishes  a  na- 
tional railroad  passenger  corporation  to 
operate  a  few  cross-country  passenger 
trains  Unking  major  cities.  Some  of  us 
have  strongly  promoted  the  Rock  Island 
train  through  Des  M<>1tw^  being  on  one 


of  the  lines  going  from  Chicago  to  the 
west  coast. 

PubUc  Law  01-543  amends  the  Urban 
Mass  Transit  Act  to  provide  a  commit- 
ment of  tlO  biUion  over  a  12-year  period 
for  urban  mass  transportation  programs. 

PubUc  lAW  01-258  provides  an  en- 
larged Federal  aid  for  airport  faclUties 
program  and  permits  user  charges  to  be 
paid  Into  a  trust  fund  shnllar  to  the 
existing  highway  trust  fund. 

PubUc  lAw  91-  extends  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  for  5  years  and  the 
period  for  completing  the  Interstate 
System  to  1978. 

FOffTAI.   IScnOAMIZATIOM 

PubUc  Law  91-375  establishes  the  UJ5. 
Postal  Service  as  an  independent  gov- 
ernment corporation  beginning  January 
1,  1971,  with  Independent  authority  to 
set  postal  rates,  negotiate  sales  and  seU 
up  to  tlO  bilUon  worth  of  bonds  with 
which  to  provide  faculties. 

GOMHinnOATlOHa 

PubUc  Law  91-437  provides  more  fi- 
nancing for  the  corporation  for  pubUc 
broadcasting. 

A  biU  to  limit  the  amount  candidates 
could  spend  for  TV  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  but  the  subject  wlU  be  re- 
viewed in  the  next  Congress. 

HODSXXO 

PubUc  Law  91-152  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional $4.8  biUlon  for  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  through  1971  and 
made  it  easier  for  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  to  secure  housing. 

PubUc  Law  91-351  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $250  milUon  to  be  pro- 
vided to  savings  and  loans  Institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  mortgages 
on  homes  and  contained  other  provisions 
designed  to  make  more  mortgage  money 
available. 

POWSB   DETKLOPMXMT 

PubUc   Law  91-  amends  laws  to 

provide  more  efficient  methods  of  han- 
dling appUcations  for  Ucenses  to  use 
atomic  power  to  generate  electricity  and 
for  industrial  purposes. 

A  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman 
investigated  problems  related  to  the 
brownouts  and  shortages  of  dectric 
power,  oil,  and  gas  and  the  Increases  In 
fuel  prices.  We  concluded  that  more 
shortages  and  Increases  in  prices  can  be 
expected  and  that  immediate  actlcm  Is 
needed.  A  copy  of  the  report  Is  available 
upon  request. 

avn.  UOBTS 

PubUc  Law  91-285  extends  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  It  also  grants  the 
right  to  vote  at  age  18  and  prohibits  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  In  a  presi- 
dential election  to  anyone  who  appUed 
for  registration  30  days  or  more  prior  to 
the  election,  and  provides  that  a  citizen 
who  moves  to  another  State  during  the 
30  days  prior  to  the  election  shaU  have 
a  right  to  vote  in  his  former  State. 

Women's  rights  amendment.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  passed  by  ttie 
House  guaranteeing  "equaUty  of  rights." 
In  the  Senate  an  amendment  was 
adopted  which  would  permit  continuing 
to  exempt  women  from  the  mUltaiy 
draft.  The  bill  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 


DXSTUCT  or  OOLUICBZA 

PubUc  Law  91-405  provides  for  a  non- 
voting Delegate  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia In  the  House  of  Representatives. 

PubUc  Law  91-358  substantially  re- 
organizes the  court  system  providing  for 
additional  Judges  and  substantive 
changes  In  criminal  laws  and  procedures. 
TAX  AHv  nscAX.  poucns 

PubUc  I*w  91-172.  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  removes  some  loopholes,  reduces  the 
scope  of  some  others  and  removes  some 
Incentives  to  businesses  to  expand.  It  also 
reduces  the  rate  of  taxes,  increases  the 
exemptions  per  dependent  and  increases 
social  security  benefits  by  15  percent. 

HJt.  7906  passed  the  House  containing 
my  amendment  to  prohibit  a  State  in- 
come tax  from  being  levied  by  more  than 
one  State  on  the  same  Income  of  an  in- 
dividual. Some  people  are  finding  them- 
selves Uable  for  income  taxes  on  their 
entire  income  in  a  State  other  than 
where  they  Uve  meraiy  because  they  took 
a  vacation,  ma'.  *  ccaslonal  business 
trips  there  or  d^JrihTOUgh  the  State. 
Under  my  bill,  "lues  are  owed  to  the 
State  where  the  money  is  earned  and  no 
other  State  can  tax  it  for  income 
purposes. 

SOT 

Much  argument  developed  but  no  «"«! 
decision  on  whether  the  United  States 
wUl  continue  work  begun  during  the 
Kennedy  administration  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plane  to  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds.  The  Russians  and  the  British  and 
French  are  testing  such  planes  and  ex- 
pect to  start  production  next  year.  We 
have  pretty  weU  completed  work  on  the 
frame  but  not  on  the  engine  and  the  ear- 
Uest  a  U£.  plane  could  be  produced 
would  probably  be  in  1978.  There  wiU  be 
foreign  produced  SST's  so  the  Issue  is  not 
whether  there  will  be  an  SST.  but 
whether  the  United  States  wiU  produce 
one. 

Both  the  foreign  produced  and  UjB. 
SST  would  be  required  to  fly  at  slower 
speeds  over  the  United  States.  Much  of 
the  present  research  is  on  trying  to  find 
ways  to  solve  the  noise  and  air  poUutlon 
problem  and  perhaps  provide  methods 
of  reducing  poUutlon  from  those  now 
flying. 

The  UjS.  Government  has  put  $800  mil- 
Uon into  the  research  and  development 
so  far  and  aircraft  companies  have  also 
contributed.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total 
of  $500  mUUon  more  would  be  needed  if 
the  program  is  completed;  and  if  It  Is 
canceled,  about  $200  mlUlon  wiU  be  owed 
for  canceUatlon  damages  on  contracts.  If 
300  axe  developed  and  sold,  the  Govern- 
ment would  receive  enough  "royalties" 
to  repay  the  Investment  and  if  more  are 
sold,  it  would  return  a  profit  on  the  con- 
tract in  addition  to  Increased  tax  re- 
ceipts. However,  If  the  foreign-produced 
planes  are  superior,  that  size  of  a  market 
would  be  difficult  to  obtain. 

The  argument  is  strictly  over  whether 
to  continue  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  A  construction  program 
could  not  be  undertaken  without  further 
legislation.  Tills  wlU  continue  to  be  a 
controversial  subject  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Include  the  foUowlng 
material: 
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Uwi  becama  tuliy  eSactlrc  December  IS. 
1*70. 

Sinn  pauMC  of  the  Pederml  Meat  In- 
spection Act  of  1M7  whidi  I  iporuored, 
•ome  other  blUf  have  paued  to  help  pro- 
tect the  consuming  public.  One  wu  the 
Poultry  Inapectlon  Act  which  I  alao 
sponsored,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  we 
paaud  an  Ebg  Inspection  Act  to 
protect  agaliut  the  outbreak  of  aal- 
monelloals  luch  as  has  occurred  In 
Des  Moines  and  several  other  dttes  and 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  Important  as 
more  bakery  goods  are  used  In  this  coun- 
try. The  one  remaining  major  protein 
food  source  which  Is  not  adequately  pro- 
tected. In  my  Judgment,  is  seafood. 

Public  Law  91-113  provides  safety 
standards  to  protect  children  from  toys 
which  are  hazardous  for  electrical,  me- 
chanical, or  thermal  reasons. 

Public  Law  91-Sl  extends  the  life  of 
the  National  Commission  on  Product 
Safety. 

Public  Law  91-  regulates  the  mail- 
ing of  unsolicited  credit  cards. 

Public  Law  91-266  extends  and  ex- 
pands the  automobile  safety  program. 

LAW     KMrOaCZMKNT    AMD    CXIMZMAI,     PKOCXDUmX 

uuMD  nxvicxa 

Public  L*w  91-4S2  Is  largely  a  reenact- 
ment  of  the  previous  Crime  Control  Acts 
of  1987  and  19S8  but  increases  the 
amount  of  money  that  can  be  granted 
to  States  and  local  governments  to  help 
with  law  enforcement  assistance. 

It  also  revises  the  antlbomblng  law  of 
1900  and  Increases  penalties  for  those 
guilty,  and  Is  more  specific  concerning 
what  constitutes  Illegal  transportation  or 
possession  of  explosives. 

Public  Law  91-447  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  district  public 
defender  plan. 

In  the  past  few  years.  Congress  has 
passed  13  anUcrime  bills  including  the 
Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968  which  authorizes  Federal  aid 
to  help  State  and  local  governments  re- 
cruit and  secure  better  equipment.  The 
new  administration  has  been  searching 
for  new  ideas,  but  aU  of  their  proposals 
except  one  have  merely  been  for  exten- 
sion or  expansion  of  previous  laws. 


PMt  90  yean.  It  pawd  Um  Houm  of  merely  reduced  thetr  caatribuuoni  It, 

Repreaentatlrea  By  reducing  the  amount  other  programs  whan  they  r«c«lv«d  m^ 

of   mooey   countries    like    Japan,    Italy,  icaid  pavments  from  ih.  iiwi_.i  7^' 
France,  and  other  European  countrii 


Public  Iaw  91-124  amends  the  Selec- 
tive Service  Act  to  authorize  a  random 
selection  system  for  the  draft.  This  will 
reduce  the  period  of  draft  vulnerability 
for  young  men  from  7  years  to  12  months 
and  thus  remove  most  of  the  uncertainty 
which  has  made  the  law  so  difScult  to 
administer. 

PubUc  Law  91-291  Increases  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  life  Insurance  for  mem- 
bers of  the  services  from  (10,000  to 
$15,000. 

rOSdCN    ATTAIES 

The  Senate  ratified  the  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  treaty  negotiated  In  1988. 
The  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  to  na- 
tions which  do  not  now  possess  them 
and  Is  a  foUowup  to  the  1963  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement. 

H.R.  18970— The  foreign  trade  bill— 
a  bill  which  would  probably  have  curbed 
imports  of  certain  products  such  as  shoes 
and  textiles  more  than  any  bill  in  the 


which  are  big  purchaien  of  Iowa  com 
and  soybeans — could  earn  with  which  to 
buy  Iowa  farm  products.  It  would  un- 
doubtedly have  resulted  In  a  reduced 
market  for  such  products.  It  did  not  pass 
the  Senate. 

Public  Law  91-469  provide*  for  a  mas- 
sive merchant  marine  vessel  construction 
program  and  a  continuation  of  subsidies 
for  their  operation. 

PubUc  Law  81-99  extends  the  Peace 
Corps  for  1  year. 


House  Resolution  976  provided  for  a 
select  committee  to  study  military  de- 
velopments in  Southeast  Asia  and  rejwrt 
its  findings  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. 1  was  a  member  of  the  select 
committee  and  made  the  report  last  July. 
If  anyone  desires  a  copy  of  my  report 
please  write  to  me. 

BXALTH   AMD    WXLTAMX 

PubUc  Law  91-222  prohibits  advertis- 
ing of  cigarettes  on  TV  and  radio  after 
January  1,  1971. 

Public  Law  91-173  strengthens  re- 
quirements for  safety  in  coal  mines  and 
includes  provisions  to  protect  workers 
against  black  lung  disease.  This  is  the 
most  far-reaching  mine  safety  law  ever 
enacted. 

Public  Law  91-296  extends  for  5  years 
a  program  of  grants  for  construction  of 
hospital  and  health  facilities. 

PubUc  Law  91-464  authorizes  grants 
to  States  to  help  with  communicable 
disease  and  vaccination  programs. 

German  measles  vaccme  was  devel- 
oped by  Federal  researchers  and  licensed. 
Women  who  have  the  disease  while  preg- 
nant bear  a  much  higher  incidence  of  re- 
tarded or  deformed  children.  Some 
States  are  not  contributing  nearly  as 
much  to  the  program  as  the  Federal 
Government  does.  Therefore,  some 
States  or  counties  have  a  good  program 
and  some  do  not.  I  helped  secure  a  60- 
percent  Increase  in  the  funds  because 
some  States,  like  Iowa,  were  not  getting  ' 
the  program  off  the  ground.  It  is  appar- 
ent that  before  other  vaccines  are  discov- 
ered, we  need  a  program,  even  if  mostly 
paid  for  by  the  Federal  Government, 
which  wUl  secure  more  cooperation  from 
State  and  local  health  departments 
which  are  depended  upon  to  secure  medi- 
cal personnel. 

Several  other  acts  In  various  ways  pro- 
vide substantial  sums  of  money.  Medical 
research,  training  of  persozmel,  provldin.g 
facilities,  and  working  with  drugs.  How- 
ever, it  is  becoming  more  and  more  ap- 
parent that  adequate  health  services  will 
not  be  available  until  the  States  revise 
their  laws  so  that  alUed  health  person- 
nel such  as  nurses  and  technicians  can, 
under  the  direction  of  a  doctor,  help  to 
provide  more  of  the  services  which  are 
In  such  short  supply  and  do  not  actually 
require  the  exclusive  services  of  a  special- 
ist or  doctor  of  medicine. 

PubUc  Law  91-56  requires  that  States 
receiving  money  under  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram use  it  for  that  purpose.  Some  had 


icaid  payments  from  the  Federal  0»' 
emment. 

H  R.  16311  was  the  plan  promoted  br 
the  President  which  be  said  would  i«l 
form  the  welfare  laws.  It  passed  tlK 
House  AprU  18,  1970.  by  a  vote  of  141 
to  149  but  It  ran  Into  heavy  blpartlMn 
opposition  in  the  Senate.  Principal  ob- 
jectors claimed  It  would  cost  too  miKh 
and  provide  too  UtUe  IncenUve  for  per- 
sons to  work.  The  general  subject  matter 
15  bound  to  be  on  the  active  Ust  durlni 
the  next  Congress. 

PubUc  Law  91-  continues  the  anti- 
poverty  program  for  2  years.  The  admln- 
tstraUon  closed  many  Job  Corps  centen 
and  Is  using  more  of  the  anUpoverty 
funds  to  contract  with  larger  employes 
for  training  of  hard-core  tmemployed. 
iiffr,Tar.ATiVE  ksobgamizatiom 
PubUc  Law  91-610  provides  the  most 
substantial  reorganization  of  both  the 
•  House  and  Senate  rules  of  procedure  that 
has  been  passed  since  1946.  While  It  as- 
sures mo,e  democratic  procedures,  there 
is  considerable  fear  that  It  will  slow  con- 
gressional  actioo  even  more  and  It  doa 
not  provide  an  easier  way  to  cut  off  de- 
bate In  the  Senate.  It  becomes  eflectlTe 
January  1. 1971. 

In  addition  to  this,  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  RepubUcan  caucuses  estab- 
lished committees  to  recommend  changes 
in  rules  relatmg  to  seniority  and  other 
organizational  procedures.  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Democratic  committee  and  w» 
reported  rules  which  wiU  guarantee  that 
each  committee  chairman  shall  be 
elected  separately  and  that  they  need 
not  be  the  most  senior  member.  Actually 
there  is  no  rule  that  senior  memben 
shaU  be  the  chairmen  but  a  majority  of 
the  House  Members  have  always  pre- 
ferred voting  for  the  senior  member.  Nat- 
urally, the  majority  wiU  stiU  rule  but 
there  is  a  guarantee  that  there  wiU  be 
a  separate  vote  and  that  the  majority 
can  work  their  wiU. 

House  Joint  Resolution  681  would 
abolish  the  electoral  coUege  and  provide 
for  direct  popular  election  of  the  Presl- 
'  dent.  This  Is  one  of  the  most  Important 
biUs  in  many  years  but  the  Senate  did 
not  pass  It.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  reviewed 
next  year  but  not  be  passed  In  time  to  be 
effective  in  1972. 

UUOB 

PubUc  Law  91-228  dealt  with  a  tail- 
road  labor  dispute  In  April  of  1970  and 
further  legislation  recently  dealt  wltb 
another  dispute.  Among  the  most  dlfll- 
cult  problems  for  Congress  to  solve  art 
problems  dealing  with  railroad  dlsputet. 
No  one  wants  Congress  involved  but  Con- 
gress lias  become  Involved  In  so  man; 
ways  with  railroads;  and  transportation 
Is  so  vital  to  our  economy  that  the  wbOe 
country  caimot  help  but  become  in- 
volved. No  satisfactory  way  out  of  these 
problems  has  been  found. 

Public  Law  91-169  further  reduces  the 
number  of  consecutive  hours  a  railway 
operating  employee  may  be  on  duty. 

Public  Law  91-215  provides  supple- 
mental annuities  for  retired  raUroad  em- 
ployees and  Public  Law  91-377  locnuB 
the  annuities. 
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pgtaUe  Law  Sl-lTl  extends  and  en- 
\tTft  the  unemployment  compensation 
pfOfiam  and  eclabUshes  a  new  program 
lor  paymg  benefltt  during  periods  of 
loQger-than-usual  unemployment  when 
InoeSU  would  hare  ordinarily  been  ex- 
htoited. 

Public  Law  91-54  provides  for  health 
ind  safety  standards  for  workers  at 
federaUy  financed  or  federally  assisted 
cooitruction  projects. 

Public  Law  91-  authorizes  a  pro- 
cedure for  setting  Job  safety  standards 
and  enforcing  them. 

TXTSaANB 

PubUc  Law  91-96  provides  for  a  more 
equitable  compensation  formula  and  in- 
creased payments  for  most  widows  of  de- 
ceased veterans  or  servicemen  whose 
deaths  are  service  cotmected. 

PubUc  Law  91-376  increases  the 
monthly  rates  of  compensation  for  vet- 
erans with  service-cotmected  dlsabiUty. 

PubUc  Law  91-219  provides  for  in- 
creased educational  aUowances  for  Viet- 
nam veterans  attending  coUege. 

PubUc  Law  91-102  makes  any  war  vet- 
eran with  a  permanent  total  dlsabUity 
from  servlce-coimected  injuries  eligible 
lor  outpatent  treatment  in  clviUan  life. 

PubUc  Law  91-  extends  the  period 
during  which  veterans  may  purchase 
homes  with  a  QI  loan. 

EN7IKONI£X»T    AMD    NATtJEAL    KKSOtTBCTS 

PubUc  Law  91-  requires  the  meet- 

ing of  certain  air  poUution  standards 
and  prohibits  the  sale  of  automobUes 
after  1976  which  do  not  meet  clean  air 
standards.  The  Industry  claims  they  can- 
not meet  the  deadline,  and  the  adminis- 
tration wanted  to  be  more  lenient,  but 
Congress  decided  to  Insist  on  these  air 
quality  standards  for  automobiles. 
planes,  fuels,  and  production  plants. 

PubUc  Law  91-224  amends  water  pol- 
lution control  laws  to  control  poUution 
in  the  ocean  including  control  of  oil 
poUution  In  offshore  waters. 

PubUc  Law  91-144  provides  additional 
money  for  projects  such  as  SaylorvUle. 
Red  Rock,  and  the  Ames  Reservoir  proj- 
ect to  control  flooding.  Increase  the  mini- 
mum flow  and  raise  the  water  quality  in 
streams,  provide  additional  open  spaces 
and  recreation  faculties  and  otherwise 
increase  the  quaUty  of  our  environment. 

PubUc  Law  91-308  restores  the  Golden 
Eagle  program  to  help  finance  land  and 
water  conservation. 

Public  Law  91-512  provides  for  ex- 
tended research  in  ways  to  more  econom- 
IcaUy  and  better  handle  soUd  waste  and 
to  help   with   soUd   waste   disposal. 

PubUc  Law  91-135  prevents  importa- 
tion of  endangered  species  of  fish  and 
wildUfe  Into  the  United  States. 

PubUc  Law  91-378  estabUshes  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  to  provide  summer 
employment  opportunities  in  conserva- 
tion programs  on  national  park  land, 
wUdllfe  refuges,  and  forests. 

XaAKSPOETATION 

PubUc  Law  91-518  estabUshes  a  na- 
tional railroad  passenger  corporation  to 
operate  a  few  cross-country  passenger 
oalns  Unking  major  cities.  Some  of  us 
nave  strongly  promoted  the  Rock  Island 
t«tn  through  Des  Moines  being  on  one 


of  the  Unea  going  from  Chleaco  to  the 
west  coast. 

Public  Law  91-643  amends  the  Urban 
Mas*  Transit  Act  to  provide  a  commit- 
ment of  110  bUllon  over  a  13-year  period 
for  urban  mass  transportation  procrmms 

PubUc  L«w  gi-35b  provides  an  en- 
larged Federal  aid  for  airport  faclUtlas 
program  and  permits  user  charges  to  be 
paid  into  a  trust  fund  similar  to  the 
existing  highway  trust  fund. 

PubUc  Law  91-  extends  the  Federal 
Aid  Highway  Act  for  5  years  and  the 
period  for  completing  the  Interstate 
System  to  1978. 

POSTAL   UOlGAmZATlON 

PubUc  Law  91-375  estabUshes  the  U£. 
Postal  Service  as  an  independent  gov- 
ernment corporation  beginrdng  January 
I,  1971,  with  Independent  authority  to 
set  postal  rates,  negotiate  sales  and  sell 
up  to  110  bUhon  worth  of  bonds  with 
which  to  provide  faclhties. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

PubUc  Law  91-437  provides  more  fi- 
nancing for  the  corporation  for  pubUc 
broadcasting. 

A  biU  to  limit  the  amount  candidates 
could  spend  for  TV  was  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  but  the  subject  wUl  be  re- 
viewed in  the  next  Congress. 

HOUSING 

Public  Law  91-152  authorizes  an  addi- 
tional $4.8  bUUon  for  housing  and  urban 
development  programs  through  1971  and 
made  it  easier  for  low  and  moderate 
income  famiUes  to  secure  housing. 

PubUc  Law  91-351  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  »250  mllUon  to  be  pro- 
vided to  savings  and  loans  Institutions 
for  the  purpose  of  financing  mortgages 
on  homes  and  contained  other  provisions 
designed  to  make  more  mortgage  money 
available. 

POWEB  OEVKLOPUZNT 

Public  Law  91-  amends  laws  to 

provide  more  efiScient  methods  of  han- 
dling appUcations  for  Ucenses  to  use 
atomic  power  to  generate  electricity  and 
for  industrial  purposes. 

A  committee  of  which  I  am  chairman 
investigated  problems  related  to  the 
brownouts  and  shortages  of  electric 
power,  oil.  and  gas  and  the  increases  In 
fuel  prices.  We  concluded  that  more 
shortages  and  Increases  In  prices  can  be 
expected  and  that  Immediate  action  Is 
needed.  A  copy  of  the  report  Is  available 
upon  request. 

ClVn.   BIGHTS 

PubUc  Law  91-285  extends  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1985.  It  also  grants  the 
right  to  vote  at  age  18  and  prohibits  the 
denial  of  the  right  to  vote  In  a  presi- 
dential election  to  anyone  who  aivlled 
for  registration  30  days  or  more  prior  to 
the  election,  and  provides  that  a  citizen 
who  moves  to  another  State  during  the 
30  days  prior  to  the  election  shaU  have 
a  right  to  vote  in  his  former  State. 

Women's  rights  amendment.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  passed  by  the 
House  guaranteeing  "equiuty  of  rights." 
In  the  Senate  an  amendment  was 
adopted  which  would  permit  continuing 
to  exempt  women  from  the  mlUtary 
draft.  The  blU  did  not  pass  the  Senate. 


pwraicT  or  cotvieau 

Public  Lew  91-405  provides  for  a  non- 
voting Delegate  lor  the  Olitrlot  of  Co- 
lumbia Ui  the  House  of  RepresentaUve* 

PubUc   Law   91-158  subttantiallf    re- 

organises  the  court  system  providing  for 

additional      Judges      and      substantive 

changes  m  criminal  laws  and  procedures. 

TAX  AMD  nacAL  pouciaa 

PubUc  Law  91-173,  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  removes  some  loopholes,  reduces  the 
scope  of  some  others  and  removes  some 
incentives  to  businesses  to  expand.  It  also 
reduces  the  rate  of  taxes,  Increases  the 
exemptions  per  dependent  and  increases 
social  security  benefits  by  15  percent. 

Hil.  7906  passed  the  House  containing 
my  amendment  to  prohibit  a  State  in- 
come tax  from  being  levied  by  more  than 
one  State  on  the  same  Income  of  an  In- 
dividual. Some  people  are  finding  them- 
selves liable  for  iiicome  taxes  on  their 
entire  income  in  a  State  other  than 
where  they  Uve  merely  because  they  took 
a  vacation,  make  occasl&oal  business 
trips  there  or  dria  <'.  hrough  the  State. 
Under  my  bUl,  taAs  are  owed  to  the 
State  where  the  money  Is  earned  and  no 
other  State  can  tax  it  for  income 
purposes. 

Bar 

Much  argument  developed  but  no  final 
decision  on  whether  the  United  States 
wiU  continue  work  begun  during  the 
Kennedy  administration  on  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plane  to  fly  at  supersonic 
speeds.  The  Russians  and  the  British  and 
French  are  testing  such  planes  and  ex- 
pect to  start  production  next  year.  We 
have  pretty  weU  completed  work  on  the 
frame  but  not  on  the  engine  and  the  ear- 
liest a  XSS.  plane  could  be  produced 
would  probably  be  in  1078.  There  wlU  be 
foreign  produced  SST's  so  the  issue  is  not 
whether  there  wiU  be  an  SST,  but 
whether  the  United  States  vrill  produce 
one. 

Both  the  foreign  produced  and  U.S. 
SST  would  be  required  to  fly  at  slower 
speeds  over  the  United  States.  Much  of 
the  present  research  is  on  trying  to  find 
ways  to  solve  the  noise  and  air  poUution 
problem  and  perhaps  provide  methods 
of  reducing  poUution  from  those  now 
flying. 

The  UJ5.  Government  has  put  $800  mll- 
Uon into  the  research  and  development 
so  far  and  aircraft  companies  have  also 
contributed.  It  is  estimated  that  a  total 
of  $500  million  more  would  be  needed  If 
the  program  is  completed;  and  If  It  Is 
canceled,  about  $200  mllUon  wiU  be  owed 
for  canceUatlon  damages  on  contracts.  If 
300  are  developed  and  sold,  the  Govern- 
ment would  receive  enough  "royi.4tles" 
to  repay  the  Investment  and  if  more  are 
sold,  it  would  return  a  profit  on  the  con- 
tract In  addition  to  Increased  tax  re- 
ceipts. However,  if  the  foreign-produced 
planes  are  superior,  that  size  of  a  market 
would  be  dUOcult  to  obtain. 

The  argument  Is  strictly  over  whether 
to  continue  the  research  and  develop- 
ment program.  A  construction  program 
could  not  be  undertaken  without  further 
legislation.  This  will  continue  to  be  a 
controversial  subject  for  several  years. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  foUowing 
material : 
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December  21,  1970 


DCfMrtments  Br  A|MGj*s 


Presidtnt  Niun's 
R«)u«st 


AmMjnt  appro- 
priated 


ftequast  compared    Amount  appfOeiialM 
to  appropriation  IMyS^ 


LdiKatkHi »,  966. 824.000 

LtdsMln «1, 414.  899 

TrSsity-Pojl  0«« - _ - - 9,SU,693,000 

Ind^MndonlOllicas-HUO 17, 468. 223, 500 

Slata.  JustMo.  Comfflotco,  aod  Judiciaiy , 3,251,200,000 

Interior 1. 83J,  »74, 600 

Tranjporutwn 2,553,816,437 

OislnclolCoiyifitaCFadmlliiadO.- - - 109,088,000 

foreign  aisisUnee 2,876.539,000 

Aarnilluie — 7. 748,354.  SOO 

Military  Conflructton 2.1X800.000 

Space.  Atomic  Enetfj  end  P»Wic  WortlJ. 5.263,433.000 

UBoi-HEW^DEO  not  Including  Social  Security . IS,  759. 377.000 

Defense     68,  745  666. 000 

Miscellaiieogs  locreiia  leqoeatld - 1,701,836.738 

Total 146.408,240.674 


420. 145, 000 
413, 054. 220 
525.711,000 
709.525,300 
108, 074, 500 
835,474,700 
458,134,605 
108.938,000 
534.310,000 
090.856,550 
037.814,000 
738.517.000 
969. 352.  500 
595.937,000 
525, 365.  538 


+453.321.000 

VI 

-8.360.679 

-41.982.000 

8 

+241,301,800 

15 

-143,125,500 

-4,499.900 

-95,681,832 

-150,000 

-342, 22S,  000 

+342,502.050 

-96,986.000 

-24,916,000 

+210, 015. 500 

15 

2.149,729.000 

m 

176.471,200 

,813,777,tS0 
344,326,11) 
783.245,001 
1U.87HS0I 
354.4S2.no 

.H°.375.300 
929,73i63B 
168,510,000 
558,910,00) 
488, 108,  ISO 
560,4i«,00g 
7S6, 087,50) 

,934.376,55) 
640,568. 000 
278,281,311 


129,595,765,115 


I  Baled  upon  asteementby  conference  committee  and  approved  by  Hooao  but  not  yet  signed  into  law.       >  Baaed  on  Hovie-  pasaed  bill. 


SPENOING  ON  NATIONAL  DEFENSE  AND  ON  HUMAN 

RESOUItCES 

|Aa  a  peTCanlage  of  outlays] 


Unified  budiel— 

Flital  yaar  '              %  Defense  Human  resources 

;^-- 

1957 >  55.7  23,2 

1958          53.7  26.2 

1959 !<18  26-3 

«o:::...: 88l«  27.5 

1961 „ 8I.-8  29' 

962 :::.." 4i.«  28.7 

1963 *.»  29.2 

1964 812  28.9 

1965 4Li  29.9 

1966 «.2  31.0 

1967_ «.3  32.0 

1968..:..._ 85.0  32.1 

1969              «.0  34.4 

1970       40.1  37.0 

1971  (esttellto)- 36.7  4a8 


PRESIDENT'S  VETO  OF  MANPOWER 
BILL 

(Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin  aslced 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarlcs  at  this  point  in  ttie  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  other  body  a  few  moments 
ago  voted  to  uphold  the  veto  by  the 
President  of  the  comprehensive  man- 
power bill.  The  vote  of  48  to  override  to 
35  to  sustain  was  a  solid  show  of  sup- 
port for  the  sound  position  taken  by  the 
President  in  vetoing  this  bill. 

The  conference  report  on  which  this 
Rouse  took  action  not  long  ago  was  a 
clear  step  backward  from  the  poeltlon 
taken  by  the  House  when  it  considered 
its  version  of  the  manpower  bill.  What 
the  House  adopted  was  a  decatagorized. 
decentralized,  sound  structured  bill 
which  provided  for  a  significant  public 
service  employment  program. 

The  Snal  bill  not  only  created  a  mas- 
sive ,'ederaUy  subsidized  public  service 
prDjram  without  safeguards,  it  also 
maintained  a  lengthy  list  of  catagorical 
programs.  These  two  features  of  the  bill 
were  the  basic  reasons  the  bill  was  not 
supported  by  the  House  Republican  con- 
ferees. 

It  is  tragic,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  after  the 
House  passed  a  truly  bipartisan,  truly 
comprehensive  manpower  bill,  the  con- 
ferees of  the  House  were  unwilling  to 
stand  by  the  House  msltlim  and  instead 
gave  In  to  the  adamacy  of  the  other 
body, 

"Hie  Nixon  administration  and  many 
in  this  House  have  committed  themselves 


to  improving  the  manpower  delivery  sys- 
tem as  well  as  job  creation  than  public 
service  employment.  Having  done  this, 
however.  It  is  apparent  that  some  in  the 
Congress  would  rather  have  an  issue  than 
a  program  to  help  the  unemployed.  I 
salute  the  other  body  for  sustaining 
the  President's  proper  veto  of  a  bill 
which  would  have  gone  far  beyond  what 
Is  appropriate  or  solidly  based. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  eis  follows  to: 

Mr.  WiNW  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gebalo 
R.  Ford),  for  today,  on  accotmt  of  per- 
sonal buMness. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Qekalo  R.  Ford)  ,  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Gonzalez  for  10  minutes,  today. 

The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pbeteb  of  North  Carolina), 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter  to: 

Mr.  McFau.,  today,  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Dorr,  on  December  22,  for  60  min- 
utes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BxTTs  8uad  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  to  Include  newspaper 
Briicles  and  letters  with  his  remarks 
made  today  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  House  Joint  Resolution  1146. 

Mr.  Bell  of  California,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  after  the  amendment 
offered  by  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dennis)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Railsback. 

Mr.  GtTDE. 

Mr.  ScHZRLE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Mailliard. 

Silr.  Wykan  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  RoBisoN. 

Mr.  Broyhill  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  In  six  Instances. 

Mr.  GoosLuiG. 

Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  HosMER  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Brav  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ESHLEHAK. 

Mr.  Derwinski  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Qmx. 

Mrs.  Dwtkr. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Pkeyer  of  North  Carolina), 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  RosTENKowsKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DiHCELL. 

Mr.  Syioncton. 

Mr.  Bolling  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  DowHTNC  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Marsh. 

Mr.  Waloie. 

Mr.  EiLBEBG  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Conyers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MiNisu  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mdrphy  of  New  York  In  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Bingham  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  California  in  three  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Fountain  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Burke  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hagan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  MncvA  In  eight  instances. 
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SENATE  BILLS  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  concurrent  resolution  (rf 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and.  un- 
der the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1008.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
J.  Ebbert  and  Design  Products  Corp.,  Troy. 
Mich.,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judldarr- 

8.  19BS.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  RandaU 
L.  Talbot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jn- 
dlclary. 

S.  2B56.  An  act  to  provide  private  reliel 
for  Lt.  Cmdr.  LeRoy  E.  Coon.  Supply  Corps. 
U.S.  Navy  (retired) ,  continued  on  active  dutr 
in  a  retired  statiu  after  June  30. 1967;  to  ttie 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  Con.  Res.  86.  C^oncurreni  reaolatlon 
authorizing  the  printing  of  additional  oopMs 
of  Senate  hearings  on  VS.  aecurlty  agree- 
ments and  commitments  abroad:  to  Uie  Com- 
mittee on  Bouse  Admlnlatratlon. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIQNED 


ICr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Boue  Administration,  reported  that  that 
coounittee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  therexipon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H,R  B6fl.  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
CiQ«-Florlda  Barge  Canal  the  "Henry  Hoi- 
Itqa  Buctman  lock"; 

ajR.  3107.  An  act  to  offloially  designate  the 
Tot/Ma  Trail  Pimiping  Station; 

H,B.  4983.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Thomas 
J.  Beck; 

HiL  6100.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Henbel 
amlth.  publisher  of  the  Xilndaay  News,  of 
Undsay,  Okla. 

EA-  6864.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
aoOT  of  >  P^^  °f  eight  bells  and  fittings  for 
UM  oS  Smith  College,  Nortliampton,  Masa.; 

HJt,  7264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Pearl 
C.  Darts; 

BJl.7334.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
tanned  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the  Llb- 
t^  Dam.  Mont.,  as  "I^ke  Koocauusa"; 

HA.  11547.  An  act  to  amend  tiie  ConsoU- 
dAted  Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  to  Increase  the  loan  llmit- 
itlon  on  certain  loans; 

EJt.  12138.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  William 
Hildman,  Jr.; 

HJl.  13564.  An  act  to  rename  a  pool  of  the 
OnMB-Piorlda  Barge  Canal  "Lake  Ocklaw&ha"; 

HJl.  13182.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
E.Dart; 

EA.  14688.  An  act  to  deslgnAte  as  the 
John  H.  Overton  Lock  and  Dazn  the  look  and 
dam  authorized  to  be  oonstructed  on  the 
Bed  River  near  Alexandria.  La.; 

Hit.  16370.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thad- 
deus  J.  Pawiak; 

HJA.  16373.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Darld  L. 
Sennison; 

H£.  15505.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  B. 
Smith  and  Charles  N.  Martin.  Jr.; 

S£L.  16603.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oary  W. 
Stewart; 

HJl.  16965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
K.  Stanford: 

HJi.  17760.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  city  of  Boston  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  causeway  and  fixed- 
Bpan  bridge  in  Fort  Point  Channel.  Boston, 
Uass.; 

HJt.  18856.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  West  Branch  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Mahon- 
ing River,  Ohio,  to  the  "Michael  J.  Slrwan 
Dun  and  Reservoir": 

Hit.  19865.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  impounded  by  the 
BuUer  VaUey  Dam,  Calif.,  aa  "Blue  Lake"; 
and 

HJl.  19800.  An  act  to  name  a  Federal  build- 
ing in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  for  the  late  Clif- 
ford Davis. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILUS  SIGNED 

The  Speaker  announced  his  signature 
to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

8.  S78.  An  act  to  include  flrefl^tera  within 
the  provisions  of  sections  8336(c)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Oovemment  employees  engaged  in 
haaardous  occupations; 

B.  3836.  An  act  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  aloohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 
and 

B.  4106.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Bealtb 
S«Tflce  to  authorlBS  the  asBignment  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  areas  with  critical  medical  manpower 
Portages,  to  encourage  health  personnel  to 
praotloe  in  areas  where  shortages  of  such 
personnel  exist,  and  for  other  ptuposes. 
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BILLS     AND    JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FKIEDEL  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  presait 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJl.  6114.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  M. 
Grade,  and  for  other  purposes: 

HJa.  6400.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Raddiok 
B.  Still.  Jr.,  and  Rlcbard  Carpenter; 

HJl.  13963.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mau- 
reen Ol/eary  Pimpare; 

HJt.  16549,  an  act  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  further  the  effective- 
ness of  shipment  of  goods  and  supplies  in 
foreign  commerce  by  promoting  the  welfare 
of  UjS.  merchant  seamen  throtigh  ooopera- 
Uon  with  the  United  Seamen's  Service,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

B.R.  17809.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Qov- 
ernment,  and  for  other  purposes; 

BJl.  19401.  An  act  to  extend  for  1  addi- 
tional year  the  authorization  for  programs 
under  the  Vocational  Rehablliutlon  Act; 

HJl.  19402.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  receive  gifts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  National  Agricultural  Xilbrary; 

H.J.  Rea.  1416.  Fixing  the  time  of  assembly 
of  the  93d  Congress:  and 

HJ*.  Res.  1417.  Extending  the  dates  for 
transmission  to  the  Congress  of  the  Presi- 
dents, Economic  Report  and  of  the  report  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PREYER  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Mat- 
suNAGA) .  As  many  as  are  in  favor  oft  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will 
rise  and  remain  standing  until  cotmted. 
The  Chair  will  count.  An  insufficient 
number  have  arisen  and  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  not  ordered.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  A  quorum 
is  not  required  on  the  motion  tu  adjourn. 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

The  motion  wa£  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  11  o'clock  and  38  minutes  pjn.},  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, December  22,  1970,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

3638.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  an  Interim  report  on  the 
U.S.  metric  study,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
00-473;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics. 

RXCEIVXD   FmOM   TBM  COSOTBOLLXA   OCNSaAL 

2639.  A  letter  fr«n  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral at  the  United  States.  tranamltUng  a  re- 


port concerning  the  claim  of  the  Ferris  C<»i). 
against  the  United  States,  pursuant  to 
31  U.8.C.  336;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.Tfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  relerenoe  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POAOE:  Committee  of  conference- 
Conference  report  on  S.  1181;  with  amend- 
ment (Bept.  No.  91-1790).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conferenee. 
Conference  report  on  Hja.  19911-  with 
lunendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1791).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 

Mr.  REU8S :  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.B.  18306;  (Bept.  Na 
91-1792).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxii,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MARSH: 

BJl.  19988.  A  bill  to  amend  the  JiMnt  reso- 
lution eetabllshlng  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Oommlssion;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.SCHMTTZ: 

H.R.   19984.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  by  repealing  the  provisions 
with  respect  to   18-year-old  voting;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WHITEHURST: 

HJl.  19986.  A  bill  to  require  the  submission 
of  a  detailed  report  by  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  Congress 
prior  to  closing  Public  Health  Service  hos- 
pitals; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  LOWEN8TKIN : 

HJl.  19986.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  train- 
ing of  the  National  Guard  for  civil  disorders 
be  emphasized  equally  with  that  for  combat 
warfhje,  and  to  require  that  the  National 
Guard  be  provided  with  specialised  weapons 
and  protective  equipment  suitable  for  use 
to  control  civil  disorders;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Senicee. 

H.R.  19987.  A  bill  to  require  that  the  pro- 
cedures and  conduct  of  National  Guard  ori^- 
nlBBtloiw  used  by  States  to  control  dvll  dis- 
turbances within  their  borders  in  time  of 
p«<u:e  conform  to  the  discipline  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force;  to  Uw  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

MR  19988.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  encourage  the  development  and 
utilization  of  new  and  improved  methods  of 
waste  disposal  and  poUutloo  control;  to  as- 
sist email  business  concerns  to  effect  conver- 
sions required  to  meet  applicable  pollution 
control  stiindards;  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

BJl.  19989.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program 
to  improve  the  opportunity  of  studenta  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  to  study 
cultural  heriti^es  of  the  major  ethnic  groups 
in  the  Nation;  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

H.R.  19990.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Commis- 
sion on  Fuels  and  Energy  to  recommend  pro- 
grama  and  policies  intended  to  Insure, 
through  maximum  use  of  indigenous  re- 
sources, that  the  U.S.  requlreroeuu  for  low- 
cost  energy  be  met,  and  to  reconcile  envi- 
ronmental quality  requirements  with  future 
energy  needs:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

H.R.  19991.  A  bUl  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  prescribe  rcgula- 
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Uons  governing  tbe  bumane  treatment  of 
anlmala  transported  In  air  commerce:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HJi.  1S993.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  encourage  pbyalolans, 
dtetlsta.  optometrists,  and  other  pervonuel 
to  practice  In  areas  where  shortages  ol  such 
personnel  exist,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

SM.  10093.  A  bUI  to  promote  pubUc  health 
and  welfare  by  expanding.  Improving,  and 
better  coordinating  the  family  planning 
■arvioea  and  population  research  activities  of 
tlM  IMeral  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tlie  Committee  on  Inttfstate  and 
PorelKn  Commerce. 

ajR.  10g&4.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
esiabllahment  of  a  National  Health  Service 
Corps:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

B.R.  10005.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Juvenile 
Research  Institute  and  Training  Center;  to 
Lhe  Comnuttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H  Ji.  19996.  A  bill  CO  require  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  to  make  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  study  of  national 
policy  with  respect  to  the  discharging  of  ma- 
terial Into  the  oceans:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Plsberies. 

H.R.  19007.  A  blU  to  prohibit  tHe  discharge 
into  any  of  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
Unli«d  States  or  into  international  waters 
of  any  military  material  without  a  certlfl- 
caClun  by  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  approving  such  discharge;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

HJl.  19998.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  13. 
United  States  Code,   to  provide  for  a  mid* 


decade  census  of  population  in  tbe  year 
1976  and  every  10  years  thereafter;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HJl.  10990.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  PoUuaon  Control  Act  to  protect  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States  from 
further  pollution  by  requiring  that  synthetic 
petroleum -based  deiergento  manufactured 
in  the  United  States  or  imported  into  the 
United  States  be  free  of  phosphorus;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worlu. 

US..  30000.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorise  educational 
assistance  to  wives  and  children,  and  home 
loan  benefits  to  wives,  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  are  mlaslng  in  actiooi, 
captured  by  a  hostile  fckrce,  or  interned  by  a 
foreign  government  or  power;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJi.  aoooi.  A  biU  to  assist  in  the  provision 
of  housing  for  veterans;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  30003.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  permit  a  taxpayer 
to  deduct  certain  expenses  paid  by  him  for 
special  education  furnished  to  a  child  or 
other  minor  dependent  who  Is  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped;  to  tbe  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  30003.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  exempt  from  In- 
come tax  the  interest  on  certain  obligations 
of  volunteer  Ore  departments;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ABBITT  (for  blmaelf  and  Mr. 
Daniel  of  Virginia) : 
H.  Con.  Res.  793.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tbe  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  participation  by  the  United 
States  In  loans  made  by  any  International 
agency  or  bank  to  underdeveloped  oountrles. 
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for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  production 
of  an  agricultural  commodity  determined  to 
be  a  surplus  agricultural  commodity  wlthhi 
the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  PoT 
elgn  Affairs.  ^ 

By    Mr.    McFALL    (for    hlmseU,    Ur 

Reobs,  and  Mr.  Holipzklo)  ■ 

H.  Con.  Res.  794.  Concurrent  resoluuon  to 

express  the  sense  of  Congress  on  Inflation  and 

recession;  to  the  Committee  on  Banklne  and 

Currency.  "  ^^ 

By  Mr.  LOWEN8TEIN: 
H.  Oon.  Res.  785.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing tbe  sense  of  the  Congreas  with  re- 
spect to  the  pollution  of  waters  aU  over  tbe 
world  and  the  necessity  for  coordinated  In- 
ternational action  to  prevent  such  poUuUon- 
to  the  Committee  on  Rjrelgn  Aflaira.  ' 

By  Mr.  ALBERT: 
H.  Res.  1317.  A  resolution  providing  toe  the 
Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  session;  to  the  Com. 
mlttee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SI6K: 
H.  Res.  1318.  A   resolution  relating  to  tbe 
clerk  hire  aUowance  of  Members  of  the  House 
of    Representatives;    to    the    Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petlUau 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

655.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PeUtion  of  Cholo 
Oyama,  chalrmau.  Central  Shl-Cho-Son 
Mumolpal  Association,  Okinawa,  Ryukyu  !»• 
lands,  relative  to  removal  of  chemical  muni- 
tions from  Okinawa.  Ryukyu  Islands;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
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The  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called  to 
order  by  Hon.  Jakes  B.  Allzh,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Alabama. 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elson.  DX>,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Dear  Ijord  and  Father  of  mankind, 
grant  that,  as  we  prepare  to  celebrate  the 
festival  of  Cbrlstmastlde.  we  may  arise 
and  hasten  to  the  place  where  love  has 
come,  and  offer  there  the  homage  and  de- 
votion of  our  lives.  We  thank  Thee  for  the 
road  to  Bethlehem  and  for  all  the  pll- 
Krims  who  have  hastened  there.  Be  Thou 
in  our  hearts,  our  homes,  our  churches, 
our  public  ceremonies,  that  the  banner  ol 
the  King  of  Life  may  be  held  high. 

We  pray  for  those  to  whom  Christmas 
brings  tbe  remembrance  of  grief  and 
separation,  of  voices  now  silent  awaiting 
the  final  bugle  call. 

Be  especially  near  those  in  the  Armed 
Forces  that  they  may  know  the  affection 
of  a  grateful  Nation  and  have  encour- 
agement for  tbe  coming  day  of  peace. 
Heal  the  afflicted  and  be  near  the  pris- 
oner of  war.  May  every  life  near  and  far 
be  crowned  with  the  peace  of  Thy 
redemption. 

Give  rest,  joy,  and  Inspiration  to  those 
in  the  service  of  the  Oovemment.  Grant 
Journeying  mercies  to  all  who  travel. 

Illumine  the  way  of  love's  pilgrimage 


and  set  above  the  far  horizon  the  star  ol 
Thy  coming  kiixgdom. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP   ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.RcssxLL). 

The  legislative  clerk  read  tbe  follow- 
ing letter: 

U&   SXKATX, 

Pbesxdxnt  pbo  txmpokk. 
washtTigton,  D.C..  December  22, 1»70. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  tlie  Sen«t«, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Jamxs  B.  AU.XK,  a  Senator 
from  ttje  State  of  Alabama,  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 
RiCHAan  B.  BvaaxiA., 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ALLEN  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURINQ 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  BYRO  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Preai- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
committees  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  orderni 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, without  prejudice  to  the  Senators 
who  were  to  be  recognized  during  the 
special  hour  set  aside  for  tributes,  I  sug- 
gest tbe  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tbe  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MOITOALE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  U  so  ordered. 


THE  JOimNAL 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday, 
December  21,  1970.  be  approved. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR 
YARBOROUGH 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  tributes  to  Senator 
Yarborough  were  to  be  led  off  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kis- 
NEDY).  He  has  been  temporarily  re- 
quired to  be  elsewhere. 
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llr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  Preeident,  will 
tbe  Senator  yield? 

Mr  MONDALE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  pay  the  warmest  tribute  to  Senator 
TiuotoccH.  We  came  to  the  Senate 
about  the  same  time.  He  was  elected  in  a 
special  election  In  April,  and  I  was  elect- 
ed In  a  special  election  in  August  of  the 
same  year. 

Our  careers  have  been  somewhat 
paralled.  We  each  ran  for  Governor  of 
our  respective  States  in  1952,  1954,  and 
1958.  We  lost  in  those  elections.  We  ran 
In  special  elections  In  1957  and  were 
elected  to  the  Senate.  We  then  were  re- 
elected in  1958  and  1964. 

Ralph  was  most  hospitable,  helpful, 
and  friendly  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Seute.  He  became  a  good  and  valued 
friend. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  man  in  public 
life  who  is  closer  to  tbe  people  than 
ii  Ralph  Yarborodgh.  He  has  always 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  do  the  best  be 
could  to  represent  bis  constituency  as 
rigorously  as  he  could  and  to  vigorously 
seek  out  their  needs,  their  views,  their 
opinions. 

lUs  man  is  a  populist  in  the  best  tra- 
ditions of  American  public  life. 

One  remarkable  facet  about  Rau'B 
that  is  little  known  Is  that  he  Is  an  intel- 
lectual in  the  best  sense.  He  i.';  known  as 
>  powerfully  emotional  speaker  who  can 
rouse  a  crtmd  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
slffloet  anyone  I  know.  But  his  life  of  the 
mind  Is  usually  overlooked. 

I  do  not  know  a  man  who  knows  more 
■bout  Texas  history,  about  the  history 
of  Mexico  and  of  all  the  events  that  went 
into  the  making  of  that  great  State  of 
Texas.  He  knows  a  great  deal  about  all 
aspects  of  American  history.  He  is  a  stu- 
deat  and  a  scholar.  He  Is  a  man  who, 
above  all.  has  been  Identified  with  tbe 
cause  and  the  interests  of  his  people. 

I  think  no  one  can  pay  tribute  to 
Ralph  Yarborough  without  recogniziiig 
the  great  contribution  he  has  made  to 
education.  The  Korean  GI  bill  and  the 
carrying  on  of  that  effort  Bill  always  be  a 
great  monument  to  Senator  Yarborough. 

Ralph  has  worked  hard  for  a  program 
U>  secure  adequate  resources  so  that  we 
could  eradicate  the  terrible  scourge  of 
cancer. 

He  has  been  dedicated.  He  has  been 
devoted.  He  has  been  a  most  effective 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  deals 
In  the  most  significant  manner  of  any 
Senate  committee  with  human  prob- 
lems. That  committee  is  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  and  the  Edu- 
cation Subcommittee.  He  has  been  the 
Ideal  chairman  of  that  committee  and 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  a  great  honor  and 
Privilege  to  have  a  chance  to  rise  In  the 
Senate  this  morning  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  good  friend  and  an  outstanding  Sena- 
tor, truly  a  man  of  the  people,  Ralph 
Yarborough. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleagues  to- 
day in  honoring  a  great  American  and 
a  wonderful  friend. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  serve 
«»  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  imder  his  chalrman- 
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ship  and  throughout  this  entire  Congress 
to  have  been  seated  beside  him  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

I  shall  miss  Ralph  Yarborough  greatly, 
as  I  am  sure  all  of  my  colleagues  will. 

Ralph  is  an  imcommon  man.  He  knew 
full  well  how  to  win  the  election,  but  he 
also  knew  that  It  was  not  possible  to 
serve  his  conscience  and  be  tedected. 
And,  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he 
decided  in  favor  of  his  conscience 
rather  than  his  office. 

I  know  that  Is  true,  because  on  sev- 
eral occasions  we  discussed  tbe  votes 
which  he  cast  which  be  knew  were  im- 
popular.  But  bis  conscience  Is  such  that 
he  could  do  no  other. 

I  suppose  I  am  telling  tales  out  of 
.school  when  I  say  that  the  day  he  voted 
against  the  confirmation  of  Judge 
Carswell  to  the  Supreme  Coiirt,  I  turned 
to  him  and  said,  "You  are  right.  But 
this  will  probably  beat  you."  He  said.  "I 
know  it."  That  has  been  Ralpb  Yarbor- 
ottOH's  public  career  from  the  begin- 
ning— one  of  courage,  conscience,  and 
continued  devotion  to  human  beings 
above  all  else. 

He  has  sponsored  or  cospoiisored  vir- 
tually all  of  the  social  and  economic 
reform  legislation  of  the  past  12  years — 
indeed,  I  suspect,  all  of  It.  Whether  In 
health,  education,  manpower,  human 
rights,  civil  rights,  Ralph  Yarborough 
has  usually  been  there  first  and  has 
usually  strengthened  all  of  us  In  those 
efforts. 

Senator  Yarbobough,  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, made  migratory  labor  a  permanent 
subcommittee,  wiiich  it  had  not  been  be- 
fore. I  am  privileged  to  be  the  chairman. 

In  the  course  of  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee, I  foimd  out  about  the  deep  need 
of  the  Mexican  Americaiis,  so  many  of 
whom  live  in  Texas.  They  are  largely 
without  political  support.  They  Uve  in 
miserable  and  impoverished  surround- 
ings, many  of  them.  They  are  not  only 
economically  powerless  but  are  politically 
powerless  as  well. 

Ralph  Yarborough  is  one  of  tbe  few 
people  ever  to  risk  his  political  career  to 
help  them.  It  Is  not  a  popular  thing  to 
do.  Politically,  It  Is  not  a  smart  thing 
to  do.  However,  It  does  happen  to  be  the 
right  thing  to  do.  Therefore.  Ralph  Yar- 
borough did  it. 

During  his  2  years  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 
I  believe  we  broke  all  records  for  the 
niunber  of  hearings  and  tbe  number  of 
issues  in  which  we  became  involved.  Just 
a  few  months  ago,  for  the  first  time  I 
think  In  20  years,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  commenced 
hearings  on  the  broad  issue  of  national 
health  Insurance.  It  had  been  20  years 
since  Congress  had  even  heard  testimony 
on  this  profoimd  and  beartbreakini: 
problem  in  America.  Ralph  Yarborough 
began  the  movement  forward  on  that 
issue. 

In  just  tbe  past  few  days,  imder  tbe 
leadership  of  Ralph  Yarboroitgh,  there 
has  been  advanced  a  new  proposal,  that 
I  am  sure  will  become  law,  to  create  a 
national  authority  for  the  cure  and 
treatment  of  cancer.  It  Is  to  be  an  effort 
patterned    after   the   Teimessee   Valley 


Authority  or,  perhape.  the  qiace  agency. 
In  tbe  same  nianner  as  the  Nation  made 
commitments  in  those  areas,  his  new 
proposal  will  commit  this  coimtry  to  find 
a  solution  to  cancer,  no  matter  what  it 
takes.  That  proposal  did  not  just  bapi>en. 
It  came  about  because  of  the  unique 
eSorta  of  Ralph  Yakborodgh's  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  Be- 
cause of  Ralph  Yarborough.  and  under 
his  leadersliip,  this  is  now  a  legislative 
proposal  which  I  am  sure  wlU  become 
law. 

His  record  is  well  known.  It  cannot 
be  taken  from  him.  Tbe  people  will  not 
permit  it. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  make  one  final 
remark.  One  goes  into  politics  thinking 
it  is  easy,  perhaps.  One  serves  bis  be- 
liefs, thinking  that  ultimately,  he  hopes 
quickly,  those  views  will  be  accepted  and 
implemented  into  law.  But  it  is  only  after 
a  few  years  of  politics  tliat  one  realizes 
It  Is  a  constant,  dlfflcult,  and  often  dan- 
gerous struggle  to  speak  up  and  work 
for  the  causes  which  seek  a  better  life 
for  our  people.  It  is  a  traumatic,  tiring. 
fatlgtilng.  and  often  debilitating  battle. 
Ralph  Yarborough  has  spent  his  life  In 
that  struggle.  He  stands  as  a  symbol  of 
courage  and  humanism. 

I  will  never  forget  him.  I  will  never 
forget  what  be  meant  to  me  and  every- 
one In  this  country  who  bellevea  in  a 
better  Nation.  We  will  remember  him 
tbe  rest  of  our  lives. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  on 
committees  with  tbe  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Yah- 
BOROUGH).  and  being  on  the  Republican 
side,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
know  him  Intimately. 

But  several  months  ago  when  Senator 
Yarborough  stated  on  the  floor  that  be 
would  miss  tbe  Senate,  I  spontaneously 
said  at  that  time  that  the  Senate  would 
miss  Ralph  Yarborough  more. 

I  rise  today  with  regret  to  pay  my  re- 
spects to  the  retiring  senior  Senator 
from  Texas.  For  nearly  14  years  since 
election  to  the  Senate  in  April  1957, 
Rau>h  Yarborough  has  been  a  vigorous 
and  constructive  champion  of  the  poor 
and  the  underprivileged.  His  compassion 
and  concern  are  unsurpassed.  A  multi- 
tude of  bills  promoting  quality  education 
and  improved  health  care  bear  his  name 
and  are  written  into  law  today  because 
of  his  imtirlng  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  Ralph  Yasbobough  has 
advanced  some  very  unpopular  causes 
and  he  has  done  so  because  he  believed 
that  they  were  right. 

As  we  may  remember.  It  was  Ralph 
Yarborough  who  called  for  Increased 
spending  for  domestic  programs  at  a 
time  when  national  attention  was  fo- 
cused elsewhere.  I  believe  history  will 
prove  him  right. 

The  Senate  and  the  country  are  far 
richer  for  his  having  served  here.  He 
leaves  behind  some  very  great  accom- 
plishments. I  pray  that  tbe  future  may 
likewise  bring  him  satisfaction  and 
achievement. 

Ralph,  we  will  miss  you.  You  have 
served  us  all  well. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  addressed  the 
Chair. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Btso  of  West  Virginia).  The  Seiutor 
trom  Ohio  i£  recognized. 

Mr.  YOUNG  0/  Ohio.  Mx.  President.  I 
do  not  have  a  sulScieni  vocabuiai7  to 
manifest  my  admiration,  afiection,  and 
devotion  to  Ralph  W.  Yar^osough. 

Ralph  Yabborodgh  I5  one  of  the  gireat- 
esC  and  finest  men  I  have  ever  luiown. 
He  and  hi£  lovely  wife,  Oi>al.  are  close 
friends  of  my  wife  and  me.  In  the  12 
years  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  I  know 
of  no  greater  friendship  than  the  friend- 
ship my  wife  and  I  have  for  Ralph  and 
Opal  Yarborough. 

In  ray  humble  opinion  Ralph  Yarbob- 
onsH  is  one  of  the  truly  great  American 
statesmen  of  our  time.  Ue  is  the  finest 
aort  of  man  personally.  His  career  and 
his  presence  in  public  life  really  Justify 
our  faith  In  democracy  and  reinforces 
our  belief  in  the  essential  virtues  and 
Aodness  of  our  Republic. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  experience  is 
a  great  teacher  of  all  tilings.  I  beUeve  it 
was  Benjamin  Franklin  who  wrote  that 
experience  Iteeps  a  dear  school  but  fools 
learn  in  no  other.  Ralph  Yaxboeodch  Is 
a  highly  intellectual  man.  He  had  been 
a  fine  trial  lawyer.  He  had  been  an  in- 
structor at  the  University  of  Texas  Law 
School.  He  had  been  a  district  Judge  in 
the  53d  Judicial  District  and  was  in  that 
iiigh  position  for  about  5  years.  For  3 
years  he  was  the  presiding  judge.  He 
served  as  assistant  attorney  general  of 
Texas.  This  great  American  served  his 
country  in  combat  in  World  War  n. 
Ralph  Yahbohocgh  served  with  the  97th 
Infantry  Division.  He  was  discharged 
from  the  Army  in  1946  as  a  lieutenant 
colonel. 

Ralph  Yarbokouch  came  to  the  UJ8. 
Senate  with  ju£t  as  fine  a  background  of 
experience  as  anyone  in  this  body.  His 
entire  life  has  been  a  series  of  chapters 
of  excellence. 

Ralph  YAaaoBOOCH  has  written  a 
number  of  very  fine  articles.  Among  thran 
are  "Lincoln  as  Lit>erai  Statesman"  and 
"Sam  Houston — Giant  on  a  Postage 
Stamp." 

Mr.  President,  Ralph  YASBORoncB  is 
indeed  a  superior  man  personally.  Be  la 
a  man  oi  impeccable  character.  As  a 
professor  at  a  university  law  school,  he 
dealt  with  young  men.  He  has  served  as 
a  model  for  fine  young  men  Uuoughout 
his  entire  life. 

During  his  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Ralph  Yarborough  has  served  with  fi- 
delity, devotion,  and  the  greatest  indus- 
try, the  citizens  of  his  State  and  our 
Nation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  over  many 
years  to  have  had  an  office  on  the  some 
floor  as  Ralph  Yarborough:  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  right  beside  him.  Many,  many 
times  I  have  marveled  at  the  tremendous 
industry  he  has  in  dealing  with  the  thou- 
sands of  people  from  Texas  who  come 
into  Ills  office. 

Occasionally  when  I  needed  the  bene- 
fit of  ills  views  and  advice,  I  would  call 
on  my  neighbor  Ralph  Yarborough,  and 
I  profited  by  talking  with  him,  slid  I 
profited  by  raeetlng  with  his  lovely  wife. 
Opal,  and  him  socially. 

I  shaU  in  turture  years  look  bock  on 
my  12  years  in  the  Senate  and  with  the 


greatest  pride  and  joy  on  his  friendship 
toward  me  and  the  fine  things  he  has 
done  to  be  helpful  to  me. 

Ralph  Yarborough  is  a  statesman  and 
a  lawyer  and  a  great  beUever  in  and  doer 
for  the  public  welfare.  It  is  my  belief  Uiat 
while  he  is  leaving  the  Senate  in  a  few 
days,  Just  as  I  am  leaving  the  Senate  in 
a  few  days  for  good — as  the  oldest  coan 
in  the  Senate  I  can  say  truly  that  my 
future  is  behind  me — I  am  predicting 
ttiat  Ralph  W.  Yarborough  will  have  a 
great  future  in  the  put>lic  life  In  his  State 
of  Texas  and  in  the  Nation.  His  future  is 
aiiead  of  liinL  He  is  a  young  man  com- 
pared tome. 

So  I  am  glad  to  join  with  my  colleagues 
and  say  to  our  dear  friend  and  colleague, 
ttie  senior  Senator  from  Texas  (Ralph 
Yabbobough  ) ,  that  we  wish  you  Oodspeed 
and  hai^y  landings  in  all  things. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  this  opportunity  of  Joining 
in  the  tributes  to  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
borough during  the  closing  days  of  this 
Senate  and  during  the  closing  days  of 
Senator  Yarborough's  term  in  the 
Senate. 

Senator  Yarborough's  forebears  come 
from  the  State  of  Alabama,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  UjS.  Senate. 
He  ba£  told  me  on  more  tlian  one  occa- 
sion of  tils  grandfather,  who  served  as 
coroner  of  Sumter  County,  Ala.,  back 
more  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 

I  have  exijoyed  discussing  on  many 
occasions  with  Senator  Yarborough  the 
history  of  Aiatuuna  and  of  Texas.  He  is  a 
great  historian.  He  told  me  many  things 
about  my  own  State  that  I  did  not  know. 

I  )md  the  privilege  of  meeting  Senator 
Yarborougb  only  when  I  came  to  the 
U.S.  Senate,  in  January  of  I9e9.  but  I 
have  grown  to  love  and  admire  and  re- 
spect him. 

We  do  not  always  see  political  ques- 
tions the  same  way.  I  have  heard  tdm 
characterized  as  t>eing  a  liberal,  whereas 
1  have  beard  myself  characterized  as  be- 
ing a  conservative.  But  I  found  Senator 
Yarborough  to  be  a  man  of  ciiaracter. 
honor,  sincerity,  dedication,  a  man  will- 
ing to  work  liard  for  what  he  tielieves  in. 

We  both  want  to  see  a  better  life  for 
all  of  our  people,  and  certainly  In  that 
respect  we  see  eye  to  eye. 

Senator  Yarborough  has  been  a  great 
champion  of  the  weak,  the  downtrodden, 
the  aged,  the  infirm,  the  sick,  the  widow, 
the  orphan.  I  certainly  applaud  his  feel- 
ings and  agree  with  tiim  on  the  aims 
and  the  goals  which  he  would  seek  to 
achieve. 

After  the  November  election.  I  am  sure 
tiiat  all  of  us  have  observed  the  Senators 
who  will  not  be  in  the  92d  Congress.  I 
have  been  interested  in  seeing  tlie  extent 
to  which  some  of  those  Senators  may 
have  slocked  up  in  their  work,  in  their  in- 
terest, in  their  aims  and  goals,  and  in 
their  efforts.  But,  as  I  remarked  some 
time  ago  to  Senator  Yarborough,  I  had 
noticed  that,  far  from  slacking  up  in  his 
efforts,  he  lias  redoubled  iiis  efforts,  real- 
izing that  time  Is  short  for  him  to  accom- 
plish some  of  the  goals  which  he  had  In 
mind  for  his  Senate  service. 

Mr.  PresideDt,  I  had  not  intended  to 
make  any  remarks  on  this  occasion.  The 
time  of  1  hour  from  9  untU  10  was  al- 


lotted for  the  paying  of  tribute  to  Sena- 
tor Yarborough.  and  I  had  the  honor  of 
occupying  the  Chair  during  that  hour 

But  I  requested  the  opportunity  to 
come  down  and  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Yarborough.  Truly  he  Is,  In  the  words  of 
Kipling,  a  man  who  can  "walk  with 
kings,  nor  lose  the  common  touch." 

Yes.  he  is  a  man  of  the  people,  a  down- 
to-earth  person  whom  one  can  enjoy 
talking  with,  discussing  legislation,  dis- 
cussing history,  discussing  trends.'  dis- 
cussing goals  and  aims.  I  have  enjoyed 
my  service  with  this  distinguished  Mon- 
t>er  of  the  Senate. 

We  do  not  always  agree  on  metb(xls. 
I  would  say  that  Senator  Yarborough 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  take  over  more  of  the  func- 
tions of  government  tiian  would  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  would 
like  to  sec  more  of  those  functions  per- 
formed by  State  and  local  governments. 
Possibly  be  would  be  willing  to  see  the 
Federal  Government  exert  a  greater  In- 
fiuence  on  the  daily  lives  of  all  of  our 
people  than  would  the  junior  Senator 
from  AlabamsL  But  we  have  alwayi  re- 
spected our  right  to  liave  differences  of 
opinion  and  different  views  of  how  load- 
able ends  might  be  achieved.  So  I  admire 
tills  great  Texan,  this  man  who  has  Ills 
roots  in  Alabama,  from  whence  his  peo- 
ple came. 

We  shall  miss  Senator  Ralph  Yu- 
borough  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  Tbe  Senote 
will  miss  him  and  the  country  will  misi 
him;  and  I  am  honored  to  have  tlie  op- 
portunity at  this  time  of  joining  In  this 
tribute  to  him  He  lias  my  best  wishes  for 
a  happy  and  busy  life  of  service  in  the 
future.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Yoomo  of  Ohio).  The  Cliair  recognisM 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  om  the 
ranking  minority  memlier  of  the  can- 
mlttee  so  graciously  ond  interestingly 
chaired  by  Ralph  Yarborough.  and  I 
would  not  wish  to  miss  the  opportunity 
of  joining  In  the  tributes  to  him.  Prob- 
ably my  greatest  tribute  to  him  is  that 
f  am  heartbroken  over  tlie  fact  that  be 
will  not  be  there  to  continue  as  ctialr- 
man  and  to  continue  ttie  creative  part- 
nership which  he  has  so  very  generously 
spoken  of  so  often  and  which  has  In- 
volved us  both. 

There  is  no  place  In  the  world,  I  sup- 
pose, where  one  gets  to  know  a  brother 
like  Senator  Yarborough  any  better. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  me,  and  I 
enjoy  it  very  much,  when  the  recipient 
of  these  affectionate  remarks  is  actually 
in  the  Chamber  when  they  are  uttered. 
Personally.  I  think  that  Is  as  it  should 
be.  because  there  is  something  about  the 
human  spirit  which  cannot  be  commu- 
nicated In  the  written  word,  certainly  In 
this  respect.  I  always  enjoy  these  efforts 
to  summarize  relations  with  a  man,  ood 
I  suppose  that  tJie  object  of  such  flatteiy 
would  also  be  interested  in  knowing  wiiot 
a  man  who  tias  worked  with  iiim  10 
closely  thinks  of  him. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  human  being  In 
this  Chamber  who  Is  better  moUvoted 
than  Ralph  Yarborough.  As  Senotor 
Allbn  has  said,  you  can  differ  with  tilm- 
He  likes  to  snend  a  lot  of  money— some- 
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tUDSi  tt  even  gets  me — but  he  is  certainly 
Botivated  by  the  purest,  highest,  and 
Qnut  Instincts  that  anyone  in  this  body 
eon  claim.  He  wants  people  to  be  well, 
he  wants  them  to  be  happy,  he  wants 
them  to  have  the  utmost  fullness  of  op- 
portunity that  they  are  capable  of  hav- 
ing, ond  he  has  such  a  taste  and  relish 
(or  life  himself  that  he  sees  absolutely 
00  parameters  to  the  possible  degree  of 
development  and  enjoyment  of  the  hu- 
man personality. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  aura  abso- 
lotolir  surrounds  everything  he  does  ond 
■unnounts  every  other  consideration.  We 
do  differ  on  the  fact  that  he  Is  some- 
tUng  of  o  populist,  which  Is  an  Inter- 
eithig  phrase,  coming  from  the  part  of 
the  country  be  does,  or  that  he  has  an 
■bnlute  passion  for  action  on  the  issue 
of  health,  in  which  he  hos  been  an  ex- 
traordinary leader:  but  when  Ralph  Yar- 
borough really  lets  go.  as  he  did  on  this 
floor  recently  on  a  bill,  he  Is  absolutely 
Bisgnlflcent. 

He  Is  a  young  man,  relatively  speak- 
ing, ond  hos  o  full  and  rich  life  ahead 
of  him.  This  Is  but  one  of  the  way  sta- 
tkns.  Anyone  who  is  endowed  as  be  Is 
dmply  cannot  stand  still  or  foil  to  be 
superbly  useful  to  his  people  and  his 
Ume. 

I  join  oil  my  colleagues  In  the  warmest 
wishes  to  him  for  his  own  future,  with 
the  hope  that  perhaps  we  may  see  lilm 
here  ogoin.  but  wherever  he  is,  that 
lilgh  motivation,  tremendous  dynsimlsm, 
•ad  love  of  life  and  those  who  live  It, 
will  always  make  him  attractive,  lovable, 
and  beyond  anything  else,  an  extremely 
important  and  useful  man  to  anything 
that  concerns  him,  the  people  he  has 
represented,  and  all  the  people  of  our 
Nation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  briefly  in  regard  to  our  depart- 
ing brother,  as  Jack  Javits  has  described 
him. 

I  believe  I  first  met  Ralph  Yarboh- 
oucH  before  he  was  holding  public  office. 
It  was,  if  he  remembers,  down  in  Texas, 
when  I  spoke  to.  I  beUeve,  a  Young  Dem- 
ocrats meeting.  At  least.  It  was  a  Demo- 
crotle  meeting,  and  it  was  at  a  time  that 
the  Democratic  Party  was  in  low  ebb  hi 
the  State  of  Texas.  Ralph  Yarborough 
took  hold  of  it  and  pulled  it  together.  I 
hove  known  hhn  ever  since  that  time. 

He  did  some  pretty  difficult  things  back 
to  those  days.  He  ran  for  office  several 
times  without  winning,  but  he  never  gave 
up  the  fight:  and  he  restored  the  Demo- 
enOc  Party  to  life  in  the  State  of  Texas. 
Not  too  long  after  that,  he  did  win  a 
victory,  and  came  to  the  Senate  of  the 
united  States.  I  have  enjoyed  working 
with  him  here.  I  have  never  been  on  a 
wfflunlttee  with  him.  but  he  knows  that 
my  committee  and  liis  committee  hove 
usd  very  close  relations  and  very  fre- 
duent  dealings  with  each  other.  parUcu- 
|»rly  In  the  field  of  veterans'  housing. 
There  is  an  overlapping  of  jurisdiction 
twtween  the  two  committees.  Never  did 
W  approach  him  and  liis  committee  with 
reference  to  something  involving  housing 
legialotlon  and  suggest  changes  or  modi- 


fications that  he  did  not  cooperate  fully. 
Ralph  Yarborough  Is  a  g(»d  man  to 
work  with,  and  I  have  never  known  one 
who  was  more  diligent  in  his  service  and 
In  bis  duties.  I  have  )iad  the  pleasure  of 
l>etng  with  him  in  various  international 
conferences,  and  I  know  how  he  has 
worked  there. 

I  commend  him  for  the  great  Job  he 
has  done  In  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  I  wish  for  him  and  his  good  wife 
long  years,  great  happiness,  and  good 
health.  I  know  that  he  will  be  giving 
service  wherever  he  is  and  in  whatever 
capacity  he  serves. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  with  mixed  feelings  of  regret 
for  our  loss  but  with  pride  and  pleasure 
for  having  served  with  him  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  Join  my  colleagues  to  paying 
tribute  to  the  able  and  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Texas. 

Coming  to  the  Senate  in  1957  at  a  time 
of  rising  expectations  among  the  lees 
fortunate  ond  underprivileged  citizens 
of  our  society.  Ralph  Yarborough  Is- 
bored  long  ond  hard  to  open  new  oppor- 
tunities for  more  and  better  jobs,  for 
better  education,  and  for  better  health 
for  every  citizen.  None  of  these  problems 
will  be  quite  as  complex,  quite  as  tough  in 
the  future,  because  Ralph  has  left  his 
imique,  pioneering  mark  on  each  of 
them. 

Ralph  Yarborottgh  was  never  a  hand- 
wrtaglng  pessimist.  He  always  had  folth 
in  the  capacity  of  Government  ultimately 
to  meet  the  critical  Issues  of  our  thne. 
ExempUfyhag  bis  faith  to  the  ultimate 
good  sense  of  Government  was  Ills  perse- 
verance on  the  cold-war  GI  bill,  which 
be  vigorously  advocated  to  1958 — long 
before  active  hostilities  to  Vietnam  made 
its  need  apparent  to  all.  I  was  honored  to 
be  a  coaponsor  of  tliat  legislation  and  to 
support  the  cause  he  led  so  well  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  to  1966. 

In  my  12  years  of  service  with  him  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  I  observed 
Ralph  Yarborough  tovesttog  boundless 
energy  and  unmeasurahle  vigor  to  the 
resolution  of  some  of  the  most  cballeng- 
tog  problems  of  our  times.  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  quote  here  the  words  spoken 
about  Ralph  Yaoborouch  by  George 
Meany.  president  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Mr. 
Meany  said: 

Wben  tile  93d  Oongreu  convenes  in  Janu- 
ary, wlut  we  will  mlae  mott  is  tlie  imurt  at 
Ralpli  w.  T«rboroug& — xiiAt  quality  of 
wanntli  anl  devouon  to  people  tliat  ao  truly 
char&ctcrlz«<i  bi?  career. 

Labor  will  be  mlsElng  a  valued  friend. 
Texas  wlU  be  missing  a  devoted  public  aer- 
vant.  The  American  people  will  be  mleatng  a 
man  who  was  the  Senator  of  all  the  people. 

As  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  during  the 
91st  Congress.  Ralph  Yarborough  was 
considerate  of  his  committee  memliers  to 
every  possible  way.  And  it  was  durtog  the 
91st  Congress,  as  Senators  know,  that 
the  Labor  Committee  initiated  some  of 
the  most  far-reaching  social  legislation 
in  this  Nation's  history. 

I  recall  a  Saturday  night  to  May  of 
this  year,  when  I  was  to  the  first  round 
of  the  election  campaign  to  New  Jersey. 


to  a  primary  campaign,  driving  along 
about  11  o'clock,  and  over  the  car  radio 
came  the  armounoement  that  Ralph  Yar- 
aoRoucH  bad  been  defeated  to  Texas.  I 
will  say  that  this  was  more  than  a  shock. 
It  impressed  me  as  a  national  tragedy. 
The  next  doy,  one  of  the  first  things 
I  decided  to  do  was  to  ask  Ralph  Yar- 
borough to  come  to  New  Jersey  to  help 
me  to  my  campaign.  I  called  him,  and 
he  said,  "yes,"  immediately. 

Of  course.  I  personally  am  everlast- 
ingly grateful  for  whot  he  hos  meant  to 
me  to  politics.  I  know  that  the  people 
of  my  Stste  received  him  as  I  received 
him,  recognizing  nil  he  hue  done  for  a 
better  Nation.  In  terms  of  better  lives 
for  millions  upon  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  tn  the  Record,  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  rwnsrks.  the  first 
chapter  In  a  book  entitled  "Yarboroueh 
of  Texas,"  which  t*lks  of  his  Texas 
heritage. 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objecHon.  It  is  so  ordered. 

'See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Sena- 
tnr  .tavtts  mentioned  R«tPH  Varkor- 
otTOH's  basic  populist  phllosophv.  This 
chanter  drscr1be<;  Henderson  Counfrv.  the 
county  of  statesmen :  Henderson  Coiintv. 
which  hprt  a  pooullst  ba^ksround  bom 
of  human  hardship.  It  relate  thnt  this 
wa"!  the  son  in  which  Ralph  Yaiiborou<;h 
took  root  and  which  broueht  him  on  to 
all  bis  trentness  In  terms  of  humanity 
and  Inlneinir  ereater  economic  hope  to 
peonlp.  better  bone  In  every  way. 

Oertntnly.  within  this  year  we  have 
seen  that  It  was  his  drive  that  mieht 
WT»11  he  the  thrtist  that  la  needed  to 
overcome  one  of  the  world's  erept  Wll- 
prB— cnnrFr,  Tt  was  his  iPfflfslRttve  crea- 
tivity thot  created  the  commission  that 
Is  trvlne  to  men  diMrs  to  a  erash  re- 
j'er^h  nroBram. 

T  could  iro  tm  and  on  and  on.  Or- 
talnly.  we  who  have  work«J  vHth  him 
not  only  have  been  served  well  by  a 
<'halrmJ'n  but  also  have  been  Inspired 
by  a  man. 

Senator  Ralph  Yarboroucb's  life  has 
been  an  unending  story  of  vitality  snd 
excellence.  As  an  educator,  as  an  Infan- 
try combat  soldier,  as  a  practicing  attor- 
ney, as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary,  and 
as  a  Member  of  the  VS.  Senate,  he  has 
served  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Texas 
and  of  the  Nation  with  honor  and  dis- 
tinction. 

I  commend  the  sound  Judgment  of  the 
people  who  elected  htm  to  the  Senate  in 
1957.  and  who  have  reelected  him  for  two 
full  6-year  terms.  Betag  the  fighter  that 
he  is.  I  feel  certato  that  Ralph  Yar- 
borough will  return  to  his  people  in 
Texas  and  will  wto  from  them  another 
commlsEion  to  perform  public  service  in 
their  behalf. 

ISajfiBiT  1 
Trxas  Hbutaob 
For  well  over  a  century,  Bendenon  County 
Ui  east  Texas  has  been  Tarborough  country. 
Formed  In  1848.  it  tatea  Its  name  from  J. 
Plnclcney  Henderson,  flrat  state  Governor 
wbo  later  served  as  a  TTnlted  States  Senator. 
CMverslty  or  land,  people,  and  producta  are 
Ita  dominant  ctaaracterlatlca. 
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Tba  ffentlj  rolling  hills  are  dotted  with 
pines,  ash,  gum,  hickory,  and  post  oak.  To 
the  west,  the  Trinity  River  flows  southward 
Into  Oalveston  Bay;  to  the  east,  the  Necbes 
River  makes  Its  way  slowly  to  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  some  150  miles  away.  Henderson 
County's  rich  farmland  produces  a  variety  of 
crops— cotton,  corn,  melons,  peanuts,  toma- 
toes, potatoes  and  black-eyed  peas,  for  which 
tt  is  most  famous. 

The  people  are  hardworking.  Industrious, 
economically  and  politically  Independent. 
Farmers.  Industrial  and  skilled  workers,  and 
the  usual  assortment  of  small  businesses 
comprise  the  county's  work  force  and  com- 
mercial establishments. 

Areas  of  heavy  clay  soil  support  brick,  tUe, 
and  pottery  plants.  Small  sawmills,  furniture 
plants,  dairy,  beef  cattle,  canning  and  cloth- 
ing Industries  add  to  the  economic  mix.  Oil 
and  gse  wells  on  the  landscape  help  give 
Henderson  County  the  "Texas  look." 

Ralph  Webster  Tarborough  was  bom  In 
the  town  of  Chandler  (present  population 
627) .  some  twelve  miles  west  of  Tyler.  He  was 
the  seventh  of  eleven  children  of  Charles 
Richard  and  Nannie  Jane  Tarborough,  who, 
like  their  neighbors,  prided  themselves  on 
traditional  frontier  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendent thinking.  The  Tarborough  family 
has  a  history  of  leadership  In  civic  and  pub- 
lic affairs.  Ralph's  father  was  Mayor.  School 
Boerd  President  and  Justice  of  the  Peace 
In  Chandler.  His  grandfather.  Harvey  Tar- 
borough. led  the  flr<tt  company  of  Infantry 
from  adjoining  Smith  County  when  Texas 
Joined  the  Confederacy  In  1801. 
ixocrnMBT  Hzaocs 
Young  Ralph  became  an  avid  student  of 
history,  an  Interest  that  has  grown  and  ma- 
tured. In  the  evenings  after  the  day's  chores 
were  done,  he  sat  In  the  family  circle  on  the 
cool  back  gallery  and  learned  about  Thoinas 
Jefferson,  Madison,  the  Constitution.  Andy 
Jackson's  frontier  democracy  and  his  struggle 
against  Nicholas  Blddle  and  the  National 
Bank;  about  Sam  Houston,  Stephen  Austin 
the  martyrs  of  the  Alamo  and  OoIIad,  about 
San  Jacinto  and  ttie  founding  of  the  Texas 
Republic. 

Be  learned  about  the  history  of  Henderson 
County,  "training  ground  for  statesmen." 
They  Included  John  H.  Reagan,  first  Judge  of 
Henderson  County,  who  had  served  In  the 
cabinet  of  President  Jefferson  Davis.  Reagan 
had  served  In  the  House  of  Repreeentatlves. 
both  before  and  after  the  Civil  War.  He  led 
the  fight  on  railroad  abuses  and  became  a 
trnlted  States  Senator  from  Texas.  In  Wash- 
ington, he  had  helped  write  t3ie  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  In  1801  became  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Texas  RAllroAd  Commission. 
Another  county  hero  was  the  "Old  Al- 
calde," Oran  M.  Roberts,  a  district  Judge  who 
was  elected  Oovemor  In  1878.  During  his  two 
administrations,  the  University  of  Texas, 
Sam  Houston  State  and  Prarle  View  Colleges 
were  established  and  a  Statewide  system  of 
free  public  schools  was  begun.  Roberts  also 
served  as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Texas  Supreme 
Ootirt. 

ponjusT  nuDmoK 
Bast  Texas  Is  rich  In  Populist  tradition, 
which  took  the  form  of  the  Farmers'  State 
Alliance  and  The  People's  Party  during  the 
1680*8  and  ISOO's.  Kconomlc  and  political  up- 
heavals of  the  Reconstruction  years  had 
brought  hardship  and  deprivation  to  many 
thousands  of  small  farmers  and  workers. 
Pncee  of  cotton,  com.  and  other  basic  com- 
modities plummeted  with  the  Panic  In  1873 
and  dropped  still  lower  In  the  fotlowtng  dec- 
ade. Jobs  were  unsteady  and  wages  poor. 

The  end  of  "carpetbag"  rule  In  the  1870^ 
had  brought  a  return  of  more  stable  State 
and  local  government  to  Texas  and  other 
Southern  States,  but  It  was  a  virtual  "one 
party"  government  dominated  largely  by 
bankers,  merchants,  large  landholders  and 
other  commercial  Interests  with  little  sym- 


pathy for  tbe  plight  of  the  small  farmer  or 
the  working  man.  When  coupled  with  un- 
scrupulous rate  practices  of  the  T«Ilrt>ad 
"barons"  and  widespread  vote-stealing  and 
political  corruption,  the  stage  was  set  for  an 
organized  economic  and  political  counter- 
attack by  frustrated  and  desperate  cuizeos  of 
the  rui«l  areas  of  Texas  and  other  States  of 
the  South  and  Midwest.  In  some  areas  farm- 
ers Joined  forces  with  newly-organized  url>an 
workers'  groups  such  as  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
They  campaigned  for  reform  of  the  banking 
laws,  for  a  graduated  Income  tax  and  for  di- 
rect election  of  United  States  Senators;  they 
advocated  free  coinage  of  silver,  reforms  In 
the  railroad,  and  on  end  to  oorrupuon  In 
business.  In  the  conduct  of  elections,  and  In 
the  affairs  of  government. 

•  •  •  •  • 

nUXiOESSlVI     OOVXUnSKNT 

In  Texas,  a  trust-busting  Democratic  re- 
former woe  elected  Attorney  General  in  1B86 
and  In  1801  became  Governor,  campaigning 
on  an  ana-monopoly  platform.  James  5. 
Hogg,  the  "Great  Commoner,"  was  the  first 
native  Texan  to  serve  as  Governor.  His  strong 
beliefs  and  actions  in  preserving  the  public 
interest  were  to  have  a  profound  Influenee 
over  Ralph  Tarborough  many  years  later. 
Toung  Ralph's  father  had  tutored  iilm  on  the 
accomplishments  of  tiie  progressive  adminis- 
trations of  Jim  Hogg  and  those  of  Charles  A. 
Culbertson  and  Thomas  M.  CamptieH,  who 
followed  In  Hogg's  footsteps  of  economic  and 
political  reform  that  marked  the  ttim  of  the 
century  period  In  Texas  history 

Mors  than  a  generation  later,  Ralph  Tar- 
borough was  to  demonstrate  Just  how  well 
he  hod  learned  these  leasons  that  were  such 
an  important  part  of  his  colorful  Texas 
heritage. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  E>resldent.  It 
would  take  many  more  days  for  all  Sen- 
ators to  have  the  opportunity  to  say  all 
they  would  like  to  say  about  Senator 
Rai,ph  Yakbodouch.  I  realize  that  I  and 
other  Senators  now  In  the  Chamber  will 
not  have  time  to  adequately  express  our 
high  regard  and  deep  affection  for  Ralph 
Yabbohodoh. 

I  met  Ralph  on  the  campaign  trail 
many,  many  years  ago,  before  either  of 
us  was  In  the  Senate.  We  have  main- 
tained a  close  relationship  over  the 
years,  culminating  In  the  rich  oppor- 
tunity for  me  to  serve  under  Ralph's 
leadership  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Ralph's  friendship,  tolerance,  under- 
standing, and  cooperation — and  his  vast, 
limitless  capacity  for  leadership — have 
enabled  me  to  do  far  more  than  I  had 
believed  freshman  Senators  were  per- 
mitted to  do  by  their  seniors.  His  pres- 
ence In  the  Senate  and  on  his  committee 
has  been  a  great  blessing  for  all  the  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  Americans  >vhn 
benefit  so  much  from  the  work  that  the 
committee  Is  able  to  do  under  his  great 
guidance. 

Since  I  came  to  the  Senate  2  years 
ago.  I  have  focused  my  principle  legisla- 
tive efforts  on  the  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare Committee,  on  which  Ralph  has 
served  for  all  of  his  12  years  tn  the  Sen- 
ate. 

So  I  know  hi.s  leadership,  knowledge, 
and  legislative  effectiveness  firsthand 
and  they  are  exceptional. 

His  aoeompllahments  in  the  VS.  Sen- 
ate are  legion. 

But  I  would  like  to  focus  today  on  his 
fine  efforts  in  the  fields  of  education  and 
veterans  benefits. 


As  a  former  rural  schoolteacher 
Ralph  has  always  understood  how  yltai 
to  America's  strength,  prosperity  and 
future.  Is  the  goal  ol  quality  and  equalitv 
in  education  for  all  In  our  land. 

Senator  Yarsobouoh  was  one  of  the 
original  authors  of  the  1957  NaUoDol 
Defense  Education  Act.  ^^ 

Since  then,  he  has  contributed  to  even 
education  law  passed  by  the  Congnn 
He  has  pressed  hard  for  higher  levels  of 
appropriations  for  education. 

Since  Ralph  reached  the  Senate  there 
has  been  a  continuous  stream  of  legisla- 
tion expanding  the  Federal  commitment 
to  education.  ' 

lliese  were  the  Higher  Education  Pi- 
cUltles  Act  of  1963,  the  Library  Services 
and  Construction  Act  of  1964,  the  Ele- 
mentary and  Secondary  Education  Act 
ol  1965,  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  and  amendments  to  those  acts  In 
1966, 1967,  1968,  and  1969. 

Senator  Yaeborouoh  worked  Urelessly 
for  each  and  every  one  of  these  measmei 
His  successful  efforts  to  improve  the 
Nation's  libraries  by  working  for  im- 
provemenU  In  the  Library  Services  and 
Construction  Act  are  of  particular  note 
and  pride  to  him— and  well  that  should 
He  also  authored  the  Professors  Emeri- 
tus Act  of  1968,  under  which  distin- 
guished retired  professors  work  with 
smaller,  developing  colleges  which  need 
the  skills,  knowledge,  and  experience  ol 
these  senior  citizens. 

And  he  has  also  been  responsible  for 
protecting  and  strengthening  the  Im- 
pacted areas  programs  which  are  so  Im- 
portant to  schools  heavily  burdened  by 
Federal  activities. 

There  are  three  Federal  education  pro- 
grams with  which  Senator  Yabbohouch 
is  most  singularly  associated. 

The  first  Is  the  national  defense  stu- 
dent loan  program  under  which  needy 
students  may  Iwrrow  funds  to  go  to 
school  at  low  interest. 

Second,  he  has  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  the  Improvement  of  educational 
opportunities  for  handicapped  children 
since  the  adoption  of  the  first  spttiai 
program  for  handicapped  children  In 
1965. 

He  continued  that  effort  as  author  of 
the  children  with  Learning  DisaUUttes 
Act  designed  to  bring  special  educa- 
tional assistance  to  riiore  than  5  million 
children  with  special  learning  dlsablU- 
Ues. 

The  third  area  is  bilingual  educatioiv- 
one  of  Senator  Yabbobohcr's  greatest 
labor  of  love.  He  originated  the  Idea  of 
bilingual  education  and  accomplished 
miracles  by  persuading  the  Congress  to 
accept  a  new  concept  of  bilingual  educa- 
tion despite  strong  administration  oppo- 
sition. 

It  has  been  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  federally  funded  education  pro- 
grams. 

There  Is  no  other  Senator  now  in  tUs 
body  who  has  contributed  as  much  to  the 
education  of  American  children  as  Sen- 
ator Yaiiborouch. 

Senator  Yabbobouch's  great  legislative 
leadership  for  veterans'  education  and 
training  has  been  equally  noteworthy  and 
successful.  As  chairman  for  7  years  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Subcommittee,  « 
position  I  now  bold,  he  has  fought  for 
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an  bin  benefits  for  post-Korean  era  vet- 
erans In  three  decades.  And  finally  In 
1966,  aft«r  opposition  from  three  Presi- 
dents, he  pushed,  pulled,  cajoled  and 
jeisuaded  the  Congress  to  enact  a  Viet- 
nam era  Ol  education  and  training  pro- 

Not  satisfied  with  the  level  of  bene- 
fits and  programs  resulting  from  the 
compromise  necessary  to  win  adoption  of 
01  bill  legislation,  he  came  right  back 
In  1967  and  1968  with  successful  bills  to 
Increase  allowances;  to  expand  cover- 
ue  to  widows  and  wives  of  totally  dis- 
abled veterans:  and  to  otherwise 
strengthen  the  program. 

In  January  of  1969  Senator  Yarbobotigh 
Introduced  a  bill  to  increase  QI  bill  bene- 
fit! In  all  programs  by  46  percent.  He 
Torked  mightily  for  this  measure  In  com- 
mittee, and  was  IndlspeiLsable  to  our  suc- 
cea  In  securing  passage  in  the  Senate 
by  a  77-to-O  vole  despite  an  implied  Pres- 
idential veto,  and  despite  House  adop- 
tion of  a  much  lower  figure. 

After  three  lengthy  conferences  with 
the  House,  we  finally  reached  agreement 
oo  a  35-percent  Increase — which  now 
means  $45  per  month  more  for  the  single 
veteran  who  is  studying  full  time. 

An  that  I  have  recounted  should  b« 
enougb  for  any  man,  but  I  have  only 
icratched  the  surface  of  Ralph  Yah- 
■ototisH's  invaluable  contributions  to  our 
Nation. 

It  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  serve 
imder  his  leadership  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  of  the  tJB. 
Senate.  It  has  been  a  precious,  priceless 
privilege  to  serve  vrith  him  in  the  Senate. 

We  vrtll  miss  him  tremendously,  but  we 
know  that  he  has  a  great  future  in  Texas, 
In  America,  and  in  the  YABBOsoncH  brand 
of  politics  for  the  people. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  Senator  YABBORonoH. 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  me  since  long 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate.  Being  a 
neighbor  of  his,  I  recall  his  first  state- 
wide race  In  Texas,  and  I  recall  when  he 
»ae  first  elected  to  the  Senate  from 
I^xas. 

In  all  those  campslgns,  as  Indeed  in  all 
his  service  In  the  Senate,  he  has  shown 
great  courage  and  forthrightness  In  the 
positions  he  has  taken  on  the  critical 
Issues  which  face  this  country.  He  Is  a 
man  of  compassion  as  well  as  courage, 
B  man  of  wisdom,  a  man  who  Is  an  Intel- 
lectual In  the  true  sense,  keenly  curious 
•bout  all  aspects  of  human  life  and  about 
all  the  aspects  of  knowledge, 

I  will  mks  him.  as  the  Senate  wHl  miss 
Um:  but  we  wish  him  Godspeed  and  good 
fortune  in  the  years  ahead. 

Mr.  B3ENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
hour  of  10  a.m.  Is  approaching.  Inas- 
much as  many  Members  present  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  speak.  I  ask 
™»nlmous  consent  that  the  Record  re- 
■Biln  open  for  Insertions  and  elaborations 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate,  that  the 
RkcosD  remain  open  unOl  the  end  of  the 
session,  and  that  the.5e  tributes  be  prlnt- 
«I  »s  a  Senate  document  and  be  made 
available  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
»nd  other  Interested  friends  of  Senator 
Tarborouuh. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


Mr.  MDSKJE.  Mr.  President,  Ralph 
Yarborovgh  Is  a  man  the  Senate  will  not 
forget. 

His  tireless  efforts  In  the  fields  of 
health,  education,  and  veterans'  affaire 
have  produced  contributions  for  which 
all  Americans,  not  Just  his  Texas  constit- 
uency, should  be  grateful. 

He  has  authorized  and  actively  worked 
for  some  of  the  most  most  important 
legislation  which  the  Congress  has  enact- 
ed over  the  last  decade — the  Hementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act.  the  High- 
er Education  Facilities  Act,  the  Regional 
Mental  Health  Centers  Act,  and  eoimt- 
less  others. 

He  has  been  a  friend  and  stanch  sup- 
porter of  conservationists.  We  all  owe  him 
a  debt  of  thanks  for  his  efforts  to  preserv- 
ing unspoiled  monuments  to  the  mag- 
nificent and  diverse  beauty  of  his  State. 

Most  Important  of  all,  Ralph  Yar- 
BOBOiTOH  has  been  a  friend  of  the  people. 
in  the  most  decent  sense  of  the  word 
friend,  and  in  the  broadest  definition  of 
the  word  people. 

He  has  championed  the  rights  of  those 
who  have  not  shared  In  the  benefits  of  an 
affluent  society. 

On  any  matter  requiring  a  decision  be- 
tween the  public  and  private  interests  in 
this  coimtry,  Ralph  Yabborough  has  al- 
ways come  down  to  the  side  of  the  public. 

I  feel  Indeed  privHeged  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  serve  with  Ralph  for  12 
years  In  the  Senate. 

I  shall  miss  him  as  an  ally  in  uphill 
fights  in  the  Senate. 

We  shall  all  mi-ss  his  ln.?lght,  knowl- 
edge, and  energy  in  the  areas  of  our  most 
urgent  priorities,  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  American  people. 

Ralph  Yabborotigh  leaves  behind  a  tra- 
dition of  compassion,  dedication,  com- 
mitment, and  effectlvene.is.  We  ."ihall  all 
have  to  work  doubly  hard  to  see  that  this 
tradition  is  carried  on. 

Mr.  PRT.T.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
statement  I  would  rather  not  have  to 
make,  for  I  shall  greatly  miss  Ralph 
Yarborouoh.  His  retirement  from  the 
Senate  Is  to  me  a  great  loss  for  It  Is  not 
often  that  we  are  allowed  to  sit  with 
a  man  of  his  stature  During  the  la-tt  10 
years  I  have  come  to  know  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas  very  well.  My  esteem 
for  his  personal  Integrity  and  legislative 
skill  has  grown  with  each  year. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  as 
chairman  of  Its  Subcommittee  on  Edu- 
cation, I  am  fuUy  aware  of  Ralph  Yar- 
borottgh's  dedication  to  the  welfare  of 
our  country's  less  fortunate  citizens.  In- 
deed, his  work  on  ettucatlon  matters 
alone.  Is  a  matter  of  attainment  to  which 
few  of  us  can  aspire.  Starting  with  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1958  within  a  year  after  his 
election  to  this  body,  Ralph  Yarborottoh 
has  forged  a  chain  of  legislation  which 
win  have  its  effect  on  our  Nation's 
schools  for  years  to  come.  This  record 
of  attainment  can  also  be  found  In  the 
fields  of  health,  labor,  and  vetenme' 
affairs.  Indeed,  when  one  thinks  of  the 
cold  war  Ol  bill,  one  Immediately  thinks 
of  Ralph  Webstxr  Yabborottoh. 


As  he  leaves  this  Chamber,  I  can  only 
say  thank  you  for  the  great  help  and 
guidance  that  you  have  given  to  me  and 
I  wish  you  weU  In  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  BOGQS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  congratulating  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Texiu  <Mr. 
TARBOBOtJOH)  on  hls  many  years  of 
valued  service  to  the  Senate. 

It  has  been  a  great  personal  pleasure 
for  me  to  share  committee  assignments 
with  Senator  Yarborougr  during  the 
time  that  we  have  trath  been  In  the 
Senate. 

For  10  years  Senator  Yarroroucr  and 
I  have  worked  together  on  the  Post  Of- 
fice and  Civil  Service  Committee:  and  I 
can  testify  that  his  energy  and  sound 
reasoning  have  set  a  high  example  for 
all  who  have  served  with  him.  In  addi- 
tion, I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  working 
closely  with  Senator  Yarborodgh  on  the 
Treasury,  Post  Office,  and  Executive  Of- 
fice Subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  where,  again,  I  was  privileged 
to  encounter  the  Senator's  vast  knowl- 
edge and  leadership  ability. 

Throughout  our  work  together,  I  have 
always  found  Senator  Yarborougb  an 
agreeable,  cooperative  colleague.  I  con- 
sider him  a  great  friend,  and  I  wish  him 
wen  In  his  future  plans. 

A  pabbwrll   to  balpb  TsKaoaotroB 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  de- 
parture of  Senator  R«.ph  Yarborottoh 
Is  a  loss  to  both  the  Senate  and  the  Na- 
tion, aa  well  as  a  cause  for  d?ep  personal 
regret  on  my  part. 

During  the  13  years  that  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROTTGH  hs!  served  consHenHously  In 
the  Senate,  he  has  distinguished  hlm- 
.«etf  to  m»nv  ways.  He  was  al'Ki>Ts  falth- 
fun  to  the  task  of  reDresentlng  his 
constituents  In  day-to-day  matters — ^re- 
aolvlns'  their  problems  with  the  too- 
often  unrespon'ilTe  bureancracles  of  our 
Oovemment  Hi"  served  rtnte^ntly  nn  til.i 
committees  dealing  with  labor,  health 
and  welfare  matters,  the  veterati,  the 
ngert  nnd  the  Rm«11  bu«:lTiee<!man  But.  In 
mv  ludpment.  his  chief  distinction  Is  that 
he  Insisted  UT>on  fighting  for  the  rights  of 
the  imcjireil-for  and  forgotten  Ameri- 
cans. He  did  this  In  the  face  of  severe 
rtl>;PDrvToval  fmm  r)o'we''ful  sef^nents  of 
this  NsHon.  inclo-'ine  those  In  his  home 
State  of  Texa'!.  This  Is  a  cWef  reason 
whv  he  win  not  he  rptumlng  to  serve 
with  us  In  the  92d  Congress. 

R«iPH  Y'RBORirnH  cared  He  cared 
for  the  mlerant.  the  nnor  chPil.  the  mi- 
norities In  Texas  and  1r.  the  Nation.  He 
.sooke  for  the  Imtwverished  who  can  ex- 
pect to  get  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 
He  Insisted  thnt  the«e  people  be  ac- 
knowledged as  being  In  need  He  sought 
better  schools  fnr  their  children,  ede- 
quate  medlcfil  care  and  decent  housliig 
for  them,  and  pressed  to  find  them  oo- 
twrtunltles  for  fruitful  and  rewarding 
lives.  He  knew  he  would  not  receive  large 
and  welcome  political  contribution.*;  from 
them  at  election  time.  Indeed,  manv  of 
them,  perhaps  most,  were  not  even  regis- 
tered to  vote  by  reason  of  a?e  or  dis- 
crimination or  neglect.  Ralph  Yarbor- 
omsH  Incturred  the  lUsf avor  of  the  pow- 
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ertui  for  these  concerns.  He  paid  the 
penalty  at  the  polls  earlier  this  year. 

But  like  the  legendary  Texana,  Ralpb 
YuBonoocH  can  stand  tall  and  walk 
straight  He  can  leave  this  Chamber 
knowing  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  obliga- 
tion to  represent  the  dispossessed  of  this 
Nation — the  poor  of  whom  Abraham 
Lincoln  once  remarked  God  must  have 
loved  "because  he  made  so  many  of 
them." 

I  hope  that  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect that  his  colleagues  have  for  him 
will  serve  as  some  consolation  for  the 
arduous,  productive  years  he  has  ex- 
pended so  generously  during  his  time  In 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
our  privilege  to  gather  on  the  Senate 
floor  this  morning  In  praise  of  a  man 
who  has  been  one  of  our  most  dedicated, 
committed,  effective,  and  respected  col- 
leagues. 

Since  he  came  to  the  U.S.  Senate  In 
2957,  Ralph  Tabborouch  has  been  a 
"public  servant"  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word.  He  has  worked  hard  and  fought 
vigoroU-<;ly  for  programs  which  he  knew 
in  his  conscience  and  his  heart  were  Just 
and  right  for  the  people  of  his  State, 
and  for  all  Americans. 

Ralph  Yarborottch's  legislative  tri- 
umphs are  legion — and  they  are  triumphs 
not  of  a  single  man.  but  of  the  people  he 
represented. 

Because  of  Ralph  YARBOBOTrcH,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  veterans  have  been 
able  to  finish  high  .school  and  college — 
men  and  women  who  could  not  have  af- 
forded that  priceless  education  without 
the  ai  bin  of  rights  which  he  authored 
and  relentlessly  battled  for  until  It 
passed. 

Because  of  Ralph  Tarborouoh.  thou- 
sands of  Mexican-Americans  and  other 
potential  dropouts  with  language  dUO- 
culties  have  succeeded  in  school  with  the 
help  of  bilingual  education. 

Because  of  Ralph  Yahbobough.  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who  faced  death  or 
crippling  disease  will  lead  fun  and 
healthy  lives.  Perhaps  more  than  any 
other  man  in  the  Senate,  he  has  fo- 
cused the  spotlight  of  public  opinion  on 
the  current  health  crisis  in  America.  Be- 
cause of  his  work,  we  have  at  last  begun 
to  move  forward  toward  our  goal  of 
brineing  adequate  health  care  to  all  our 
citizens. 

More  than  anything  else.  Ralph  Yar- 
BORotrcH  has  concentrated  his  work  ta 
the  Senate  on  human  and  social  pro- 
grams— to  meet  basic  needs  like  health, 
shelter,  food  and  education,  to  Improve 
the  day-to-day  lives  of  all  Americans. 

He  has  labored  for  those  who  labor. 
He  has  been  a  voice  for  those  who  have 
no  voice.  He  has  dared  to  act  and  stand 
committed  when  others  have  held  back. 
But  we  pay  tribute  to  Ralph  Yar- 
BOR0I70H  today  not  just  for  what  he  has 
done,  but  for  what  he  Is. 

Many  qualities  of  Ralph  Yarborouch 
the  man  come  to  mind:  his  enthusiasm 
and  prodigious  energy:  his  wide-rang- 
ing curiosity;  his  quick  mind  and  mem- 
ory for  details:  his  sense  of  justice  and 
fair  play:  his  compassion  for  the  disad- 
vantaged; his  tenacity  when  he  seta 
about  to  correct  a  wrong. 


But  more  than  anything  else.  Mr. 
President,  Ralph  Yarborougk  embodies 
that  certain  blend  of  courage,  integrity, 
character,  and  principle  which  has  no 
satisfactory  dictionary  name  but  which 
we  commonly  call  "guts." 

Ralph  Yarboroi7ch  has  shown  guts  at 
every  stage  of  his  political  career — In  his 
early  races  against  impossible  odds,  in 
his  legislative  battles  for  e<lucational  and 
human  opportunltiea  for  all  Americans, 
in  hU  actions  and  votes  in  the  Senate 
when  he  was  guided  by  moral  justice 
rather  than  by  political  expediency. 

For  these  qualities  and  more,  I  respect 
Ralph  Yarboroctgh  as  a  legislator  and 
public  leader.  Equally  important,  I  value 
him  as  a  personal  friend. 

It  has  been  said  that  "a  politician 
thinks  of  the  next  election;  a  statesman, 
of  the  next  generation."  In  his  IS  out- 
standing years  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  Ralph 
Yarbobouch  has  unswervingly  thought 
of  the  next  generation — and  he  has  given 
fully  of  himself  to  make  the  world  a 
better,  more  Just,  more  honest  place  for 
our  children,  and  for  our  children's  chil- 
dren. 

Ralph  YARBOROtrcH  now  ictunu  to  the 
State  of  Texas,  which  he  has  ably 
represoited,  and  to  his  home  in  east 
Texas  and  Henderson  Coimty — to  the 
land  and  the  people  whose  heritage  and 
support  was  so  influential  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  man. 

He  returns  to  a  State  whose  rugged 
frontier  independence  and  self-sufBclent 
type  of  democracy  have  been  reflected  In 
the  character  of  Ralph  YARSORoncH 
himself.  He  returns  to  the  east  Texas 
area  with  its  natural  beauty  and  broad 
mix  of  people — of  all  backgrounds,  many 
disadvantaged.  In  diverse  occupations 
from  picking  In  the  fields  to  laboring  In 
factories,  to  work  on  oil  rigs — as  Ralph 
Yarborouoh  himself  did  when  earning 
his  way  through  law  school. 

Ralph  YAHBonotjOH'a  heritage — his 
family,  his  State,  his  cotmty — have  been 
extremely  important  As  a  keen  student 
of  history,  he  knew  them  wen.  They 
served  as  an  Inspiration  and  guide  ta  his 
public  life. 

His  family  settled  in  east  Texas  more 
than  125  years  ago.  and  has  a  record  of 
public  service — carrying  on  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  29  Yarboroughs  who  served 
in  the  Continental  Army  during  the 
Revolutionary  War. 

Ralph  Yarbofouch  is  a  populist.  In  the 
east  Texas  tradition.  He  grew  up  in  a 
small  town— with  the  little  people,  with 
the  have-nots,  with  the  less  fortunate. 
But  he  devoted  himself  to  education— 
and  indeed  went  back  to  his  home  at  an 
early  age  to  teach  the  next  generation 
in  one-room  schoo'houses.  Years  later, 
his  commitment  to  education  was  car- 
ried through  so  fxUly  in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Ralph  Yarborotoh  served  his  State  ta 
a  number  of  capacities — formally  as  an 
Assistant  Attorney  General  and  later  as 
district  Judge.  HLs  sense  of  fairplay  and 
justice  has  stayed  with  him  throughout. 

Ralph  Yabborcwoh  was  also  inspired 
by  the  career  of  another  great  Senator 
from  Henderson  County — John  H. 
Reagan.  Little  could  Ralph  Yarborovgr 
have  known  as  a  youth,  that  he  too 
would  rise  to  such  great  heights  and  Jota 
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company  with  Senator  Reagan  as  cne  M 
the  greatest  statesmen  ever  from  Hen- 
derson County  and  the  whole  of  Texu 

So  Ralph  Yarsorodgh  returns  And  he 
wiU  conttoue  to  serve— he  is  just  getUne 
underway.  His  father  lived  to  be  over  IM 
years,  and  Ralph  certainly  has  the  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm  to  keep  going  even 
longer, 

Ralph  Yarboroitgh  deserves  wiSconie 
home  as  one  of  Texas'  most  Ulustrtoai 
sons.  I  am  confident  that  in  the  yean 
ahead— ta  whatever  capacity  he  can  most 
constructively  serve— Yarborocoh  ot 
Texas  will  continue  to  dedicate  his  life 
to  the  cause  of  freedom,  equality  Jus- 
tlce.  and  humanity. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President  I  Jolii 
with  my  eoneagues  today  ta  paying 
much-deserved  tribute  to  Senator  Ralph 
Yarbobocgb  of  Texas.  We  will  mtes  hij 
dUigent  service  next  year  when  Congiem 
returns  for  a  new  session.  Ralph  Yar- 
BOROtTGH  has  been  the  kind  of  Senator 
that  Texas  and  the  Nation  can  be  prood 
of  because  he  has  been  one  of  the  hanj- 
est  worktag  Members  of  this  body.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee,  he  has  given  con- 
stant leadership  to  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  facing  our  society  In 
America.  And  for  this,  we  ta  the  Senate 
and  the  American  public  owe  him  a  deej) 
debt  of  gratitude. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  that  Ru.ra 
YARBOBonoH  typifies  just  the  opposite  of 
the  old  stereotype  of  a  politician.  After 
his  unfortunate  defeat  ta  the  Texas 
Democratic  primary,  some  people  oonld 
have  excused  and  understood  his  ab- 
sence from  this  Chamber.  But  Ralph 
YARaoRotJGH  Is  a  bigger  man  than  thit 
He  has  attended  practically  every  hour 
of  Senate  business  when  otherB  would 
have  gone  home.  He  htLs  maintained  his 
committee  operations  and  his  commit- 
ments to  various  pieces  of  legislation  with 
a  determination  which  can  only  be  called 
courageous  and  ta  the  true  public  In- 
terest 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate  in  19M,  I 
had  already  heard  that  Raiph  Yarior- 
oncH  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  I  have  since  learned 
that  his  reputation  was  deserved.  I  have 
particularly  noted  his  grasp  of  historical 
perspective  of  dlfBcult  is.suea  facing  oar 
Nation.  He  has  been  a  th^less  friend  of 
the  American  worktagman.  including  our 
Government  dvil  servants,  and  has  pos- 
sessed a  warm  spot  ta  his  heart  for  our 
less  fortunate  citteens.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  investigations  conducted  by  Ms 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee, 
many  of  the  greet  pieces  of  social  legis- 
lation would  never  have  been  bom. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  Raiph 
YARBORonoR  on  the  Post  OfUce  and  CMl 
Sendee  Committee.  There,  I  have  found 
him  to  be  a  determined  representative  of 
the  people  and  constantly  alert  to  see  tn 
it  that  the  civil  service  program  Is  fslr 
and  honest  to  the  men  and  women  work- 
ing for  our  Government. 

I  said  we  will  miss  Ralph  Yarboroogb, 
and  that  Is  a  true  statement  I  am  son 
an  of  his  coUeagues  agree  with  me  that 
he  has  made  many  great  contributions 
to  his  Nation  and  to  this  Senate.  Per- 
sonally, I  wish  Mm  good  luck  and  good 
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{Irtune  In  the  years  ahead,  because  I  em 
gure  Ralph  Yarborough  will  conttaue  to 
be  ss  good  a  private  dtlzen  as  he  was  a 
public  servant. 

•SHAIOB    TAXSOBOUGB    HAS    a«XN    A    GRKAT 
LKIBLATXTH   tZASES 

Mr.  RANIXMiPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
retirement  of  Ralph  Yarborouoh  from 
the  Senate  represents  the  loss  of  a  great 
leader.  We  will  miss  the  wise  counsel  of 
this  diligent  man.  but  the  legislative 
fields  be  has  plowed  will  flourish  ta  the 
years  to  come. 

Ralph  Yarborouoh — soldier,  states- 
B>an,  author,  and  educator — Is  truly  a 
■talwart  Texan.  There  are  many  who 
talk  of  liberal  or  humanitarian  causes; 
and  there  are  the  R.u.ph  Yarborouohs 
who  place  their  beliefs  on  the  Itoe  and 
achieve.  He  has  courage,  tategrlty,  and 
dedication  to  the  public  welfare. 

As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare.  Ralph 
TARBOROtroH's  sklllB  have  created  vast 
new  areas  of  human  and  social  gata. 
His  presence  in  this  Chamber  over  the 
past  14  years  has  served  as  a  constant 
remtader  that  democracy  works  wonder- 
fully well  when  the  leaders  are  chosen 
well.  It  is  not  enough  to  merely  recite 
the  legislative  leindmarks  that  Ralph 
Yarbosoogh  has  struck  ta  the  fields  of 
health,  labor,  and  veterans'  affairs.  I 
think  that  the  true  Impact  of  his  work, 
starting  with  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1958.  the  cold  war  QI  bUl 
and  his  more  recent  health  measures 
that  have  yet  to  reach  fruition,  will  not 
be  adequately  assessed  except  by  the  long 
view  of  history.  When  that  happens,  a 
grateful  Nation  will  give  thanks  to  the 
State  of  Texas  for  having  placed  such  a 
man  ta  the  Senate. 

I  will  miss  the  dally  presence  of  a  good 
friend  who  has  freely  given  help  and 
guidance  over  the  years.  His  dedication 
will  not  diminish,  his  sense  of  service  will 
not  abate,  his  wise  and  good  counsel  will 
always  be  available  to  those  of  us  who 
need  him.  Ralph,  you  depart  to  the  glow 
of  good  wishes  with  an  enviable  record 
of  accomplishment. 

Vl.  SC'UWEIKJER.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  end  of  this  session  of  Congress,  the 
Senate  win  lose  one  of  Its  great  leaders. 
Senator  Ralph  Yarborough,  of  Ttacas. 
During  his  13  years  in  the  U.S.  Senate, 
Senator  Yarborouoh  has  made  many 
valuable  contributions  to  the  future  of 
all  Americans. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Conamit- 
tee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  of 
which  he  Is  chairman,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  work  closely  with  him.  What 
has  particularly  impressed  me  stace 
coming  to  the  Senate  and  working  on 
the  conunlttee,  has  been  the  bipartisan 
spirit  on  the  committee.  This  has  been 
directly  fostered  by  the  leadership  of 
Senator  Yarborouoh.  In  particular,  as  a 
Junior  member  of  the  committee  on  the 
minority  side,  I  have  always  felt  that 
Senator  Yarborough  went  out  of  his  way 
to  make  every  member  of  the  committee, 
myself  Included,  feel  at  home  and  have 
their  ideas  and  proposals  receive  a  sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

Senator  Yarborouob  has  made  a  great 
Impact  on  the  legislation  of  the  sixties. 


espedaUy  to  the  field  of  health,  where 
he  has  always  taken  a  strong  taterest. 
Under  his  leadership  during  the  9l8t 
Congress,  much  new  legislation  was  en- 
acted tato  law.  We  should  note  at  this 
time  such  bills  as  the  Community  Men- 
tal Health  Centers  Act.  the  Health  Serv- 
ices Improvement  Act  legislation  which 
would  establish  new  programs  for  the 
training  of  general  practitioners,  and 
perhaps,  most  Importantly.  Senator  Yar- 
BORonoH's  lead  ta  promoting  a  national 
program  for  the  conquest  of  cancer. 

Under  his  influence,  the  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  was  able  to 
take  a  strong  role  ta  the  shaping  of  legis- 
lation during  the  9l5t  Congress.  AU  of 
us  who  have  worked  closely  with  him, 
particularly  those  of  us  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee,  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
characteristic  of  our  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Texas,  that  to  these  wan- 
ing days  of  his  present  term  of  otHce  he 
has  been  as  busy  as  ever  performtog  his 
duties  and  tending  to  the  bustaess  of  the 
Nation  and  his  State.  For  in  an  assembly 
of  men  which  counts  a  multitude  of  dedi- 
cated laborers,  Ralph  Yarborouoh  has 
to  be  counted  among  the  most  dedicated, 
the  hardest  working.  I  have  had  the 
privilege,  for  that  is  what  I  deem  it  to  be, 
of  worktag  closely  with  Senator  Yar- 
borouoh over  the  full  period  of  my  own 
service  ta  this  body,  and  most  of  his — for 
he  predates  the  class  of  1958  by  some- 
thing more  than  a  year.  Aside  from  the 
people  of  Texas,  whom  he  has  so  ably 
represented  over  that  span  of  years,  those 
most  tadebted  to  this  great  Senator  are 
the  working  people  of  America,  the  poor, 
the  disadvantaged,  and.  tadeed.  all  who 
believe  in  justice  and  fairness.  He  has 
performed  prodigiously  on  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  which  he 
has  so  ably  chaired.  And.  as  chairman 
of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  President.  I  can  testify  to  the 
detenntaed.  dedicated  pursuit  of  Justice 
and  fairness  the  ranking  majority  mem- 
ber of  that  committee,  the  Se:iator  from 
Texas,  has  exemplifled  to  the  councils  of 
that  committee.  PinaUy.  we  have  worked 
together  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, where  Senator  Yarborou';h 
has  demonstrated  his  great  ability  to  sift 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff. 

We  win  miss  Ralph  Yarborougk  ta  this 
body,  not  simply  because  of  his  great 
ability  as  a  lawmaker,  but  for  his  human 
qualities — his  integrity,  honesty,  com- 
passion, wit  and  dogged  determination  In 
pursuit  of  what  is  right  and  just,  or  good 
for  the  country  or  the  people  of  his 
State.  But  we  need  not  fear  that  Ralph 
Yarborough  has  reUnqulshed  his  always 
Important  role  ta  the  public  affairs  of 
this  country.  We  can  surdy  count  on 
hearing  more  from  our  coUeague. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Senator  Ralph  Yar- 
eorough  will  be  sorely  missed  ta  the 
Senate.  Throughout  his  Senate  career  he 
has  demonstrated  great  foresight  and 
commitment  ta  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  fundamental  needs  of  the  American 
people;  those  things  upon  which  the  good 
lUe  really  depends;  namely,  physical 
health  and  the  health  of  mind  which 
grows  from  knowledge  and  underztand- 
tag. 


He  has  been  a  prineipal  advocate  and 

sponsor  of  legislation  to  provide  tWs 
Nation  with  more  and  better  trained 
nurses  and  doctors,  with  more  and  bet- 
ter equipped  hospitals  and  other  medi- 
cal faculties. 

Although  often  ta  the  mtaorlty  and 
discouraged  by  defeat,  he  persisted  imtQ 
the  country  and  the  majority  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Congress  came  to  stipport 
his  [Kisiaon. 

In  the  same  way,  he  was  dedicated 
and  devoted  to  better  health  for  Ameri- 
cans, he  was  also  devoted  to  better  ed- 
ucation for  Americans.  Every  major  ed- 
ucational program  that  has  been  passed 
during  his  terms  to  the  Senate  has  been 
marked  by  his  attention  and  his  concern. 
He  has  done  all  those  things  that  a  Sen- 
ator should  do.  He  has  represented  his 
constituency.  He  has  borne  the  full  bur- 
den of  membership  ta  the  Senate,  mem- 
bership on  committees,  and  the  chair- 
manship a  committee  imposes  upon  one, 
and  beyond  that  he  has  spoken  on  the 
great  issues  of  war  and  peace:  spoken 
to  the  people  of  his  own  State  and  also 
to  the  Nation. 

I  know  of  no  Member  of  the  Senate 
who  Is  more  thoroughly  Informed  ta  the 
history  of  his  State  than  Ralph  Tai- 
BORoucH  of  Texas. 

And  always  he  spoke  and  acted  out 
of  deep  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
people  of  his  ovra  State  and  of  the  his- 
ton'  of  that  State. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  tmanl- 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  ta  the 
Record  tributes  to  Senator  Yarborough 
prepared  for  delivery  by  Senators  Town 
and  DoiDNiCK. 

There  betag  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  prtated  ta  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

STAnEMXirr  or  ScivAToa  Towix 

Mr.  PreBldent.  A  young  lady  In  elemen- 
tary high  achool  In  my  Stat«  once  wrote  me 
with  ft  perplexing  queetloo.  She  said  that 
since  my  colleague  from  Texaa  and  I  on  a 
number  of  occasIohs  voted  on  oppodte  sldee 
of  Issues  here  In  the  chamber,  did  that  mean 
that  Texas  had  Jio  vote  on  those  lasuee. 

Texas  politics  Is  nearly  Impoaslble  to  ex- 
plain to  any  non-Texan.  It  Is  aometlmee  dif- 
ficult for  Texans  to  understand.  But  I  waa 
more  than  a  Uttle  hard  pressed  to  reply  to  the 
letter  from  that  young  lady. 

The  senior  Senator  from  my  State  who  we 
are  honoring  here  today  tias  certainly  been  at 
the  center  of  a  colorful  era  in  Texas  politics. 
That  It  has  been  colorful  neither  friend  nor 
foe  will  deny.  What  lies  ahead,  what  ruture 
events  this  year  wiu  Influence — only  the 
most  foolhardy  would  hasard  a  gueee.  Cer- 
tainly no  Texan  accustomed  to  the  sometimes 
Florentine  politics  of  our  State  would  wish 
to  lay  his  reputation  on  the  line  with  a 
prophesy. 

As  my  ooHeagues  In  this  Chamber  are 
aware.  Ralph  Yarborough  first  ran  for  state- 
wide oflloe  In  the  gubematorlsl  primary  elec- 
tion of  19&3.  He  was  unsuccessful.  In  19M 
and  19M  he  ran  again.  Again  he  was  unsuc- 
oessful.  The  following  year  Senator  Price 
Daniel  resigned  from  the  Senate  and  Ralph 
ran  In  a  special  election  to  fill  Price's  unex- 
pired term.  He  was  elected  on  April  3,  1987 
and  reelected  In  the  regular  election  the  fol- 
lowing year  to  hts  first  full  term.  He  was  re- 
elected again  In  1094. 

The  personal  side  of  pontics  seems  always 
to  fascinate  reporters  and.  I  suppose,  also 
nadsn.  A  number  of  people  havs  Mksd  me, 
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as  I  un  luT*  Uufy  bavs  uk«t  m;  colleague 
from  T«M,  bow  euy  It  I»  for  m  to  work 
togetbcr.  At  the  outset  It  Is  seldom  simple 
tor  men  with  strongly  held  opposing  vlewe  to 
agree  on  aU  matters  and  to  work  hand-ln- 
glove  on  matters  of  common  Intereet.  This 
ts  true  both  In  an  out.  of  politics. 

The  altuatlon  would  seem  ready-made  for 
conflict,  hut  I  can  attest  that  thl«  has  not 
been  the  case.  It  there  have  been  disagree- 
ments on  policy— and  there  neceesarUy  have 
been— there  has  also  been  an  attitude  of  re- 
spect. I  have  appreciated  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  Ralph  Tarborough.  Re  Is  a 
gentleman  of  strongly  held  views,  and  I  think 
we  could  not  have  worked  together  In  the 
way  we  have  when  the  beet  Intsreeta  of  our 
state  depended  on  It.  were  there  not  this  re- 
spect which  I  hope  and  believe  Is  mutual. 
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BTATnONT  or  SnrATOH  Domxntck 
Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  and  honored 
to  Join  In  this  tribute  to  the  Senior  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  whom  I  hold  In  the  highest 
regard.  Just  as  Ralph  Yarborough's  presence 
has  been  felt  In  this  body  during  hU  thli. 
Men  energetic  years  here,  so  will  his  absence 
He  Is  a  sincere,  compassionate  man  and 
"as  been  a  strong,  effective  Senator. 
^',.,'?*'i.*°'°^'"'  "^"'"g  on  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  with  him  While 
we  have  rot  always  agreed.  I  have  aiwavg  ad- 
mired and  respected  him  for  the  fairness 
with  which  he  has  carrted  out  his  duties  as 
Chairman. 

Rather  thsn  trying  to  list  the  many  im- 
portant contributions  he  has  made  during 
his  »rvlce  here.  I  will  Jurt  «av  that  I  am  very 
proud  to  have  shared  his  association  over 
the  years  snd  that  I  wUl  mlas  him  very 
much.  I  wish  htm  good  Inek  and  happiness 
Mr.  HtTOHES.  Mr.  Pre.'=ldent.  I  would 
Uke  the  privilege  of  adrtlna  a  few  words 
to  the  eloQuent  and  well -deserved  trib- 
ute.s  thnt  have  been  paid  here  today 
to  our  eiteemed  colleafiie.  Senator  R/ara 
Yarhorottch  of  Texas. 

Pew  men  of  our  time?  have  made  such 
an  Impact  on  public  life  iv>  thi.'i  dynamic 
Texan  ha.>!  made.  His  record  in  the  Sen- 
ate win  stand  a-i  a  testament  to  what  one 
Individual  endowed  with  unconquerable 
dedication  and  Inexhau^lb'e  .-itaying 
power  can  accomplish. 

His  record  of  accomplishment  extends 
across  the  entire  range  of  human  needs 
served  by  government. 

We  are  all  aware,  for  example,  of  the 
mitetandlng  work  he  has  done  In  educa- 
tion and  the  fact  that  he  ha.<i  been  spon- 
.lor  or  cc^ponsor  of  every  major  piece  of 
education  legislation  passed  Into  law  In 
the  past  decade. 

We  know  that  he  has  been  an  ardent 
champion  of  the  family  farmer,  the  REA 
agricultural  consprvatlon.  soecial  milk 
pnwram.'i  and  other  issues  vital  to  the 
ijreat  rural  areas  of  America. 

We  know  that  he  has  done  great  work 
for  civil  service.  Federal  employees  vet- 
erans- affairs,  labor  and  management 
relBtlons.  conservation,  and  outdoor  rec- 
reation. 

And  this  list  Is  only  a  "piece  of  the 
rock"  of  his  record  of  solid  achievement. 
In  my  book,  the  people  of  Texas  and 
the  other  49  States  ought  to  erect  a  statue 
of  Ralph  Tarsoroucr  for  what  he  has 
done  in  an  innovative  way  for  health  care 
In  thi.*  country. 

His  pioneering  contribution  lo  the  fight 
against  the  drug  epidemic  in  the  United 
States  is  the  chapter  of  his  work  In  pub- 
lic health  with  which  I  am  most  famDiar 


Last  year,  with  characteristic  fore- 
sight, he  made  the  decision  to  create  a 
special  Senate  Committee  on  Alcoholism 
and  Narcotics — the  flrst  committee  unit 
of  Its  kind  to  be  set  up  in  the  Congress. 
He  honored  me  and  challenged  me  to 
be  Its  chairman  and  participated  vigor- 
ously himself  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. 

Since  that  time,  this  subcommittee 
has  held  public  hearings  in  major 
cities  across  the  land,  is  studying  the 
problem  of  drug  abuse  and  narcotic  ad- 
diction In  the  armed  services,  and  has 
successfully  sponsored  pioneering  legis- 
lation to  help  meet  the  growing  drug 
crisis  in  America. 

For  the  nrst  time,  we  have  compre- 
hensive legislation  to  attack  the  drug 

problem  at  its  source — the  addiction 

and  on  a  scale  that  offers  some  conceiv- 
able hope  of  arresting  the  malignant  In- 
crease of  addiction  In  our  country. 

Wherever  courage  and  innovative  zeal 
are  required  to  meet  the  serious  prob- 
lems that  people  have,  Ralph  Ya«- 
BORoncH  has  been  a  pioneer  and  an 
enlightened  leader. 

His  leadership  in  the  flght  against  al- 
coholism, drug  abuse,  and  narcotic  addic- 
tion is  only  one  aspect  of  his  long  and 
successful  campaign  for  better  health 
care  for  all  citizens  In  the  United  States 
A  product  of  the  populist  tradition  of 
Uie  great  American  Southwest.  Senator 
Yarsorooch  is  that  rare  combination— 
a  humanitarian  and  a  tough,  tireless 
fighter. 

I  am  sure  the  Senate  was  never  the 
same  from  the  day  Ralph  Yarboroooh 
arrived,  some  14  years  ago. 

It  will  never  be  the  same  after  his 
departure. 

But  It  will  be  a  better,  more  respon- 
sive, and  more  responsible  arm  of  our 
Government  because  of  Ralph  Yar- 
BORotioH's  creative  imprint. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
Join  In  the  tributes  paid  to  the  distln- 
sulshed  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  Tar- 
borough) . 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  and  the  priv- 
ilege of  working  closely  with  Ralph 
Yarborocgh  on  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee. 

During  this  Congress,  he  chaired  the 
Committee  and  its  Health  Subcommit- 
tee. The  committee's  JurLsdlction  is  vast 
and  the  task  of  chairing  It  is  not  an  easy 
one.  Ralph  Ysrborouoh  has  been  an  ex- 
cellent chairman  and  his  stewardship 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  legislative 
record  of  the  91st  Congress. 

In  every  area  of  the  committee's  Juris- 
diction landmark  legislation  has  been 
enacted  into  law  this  Congress. 

I  shall  always  remember  Ralph  Yar- 
borough's  chairing  the  committee,  but 
above  all  else.  Ill  remember  him  for  his 
tenacious  8-year  flght  for  the  cold  war 
OlblU. 

Where  others  might  have  given  In.  he 
fought  and  7  million  of  our  veterans  have 
benefited  so  far. 

Ralph  YAnaoRotroH  Is  not  one  to  quit 
until  the  Job  Is  done  and  knowliig  him 
as  I  do,  I  am  sm-e  he  will  continue  to 
serve  hi-i  State  and  Nation.  I  doubt  that 
the  word  "retirement"  has  any  place  In 
his  vocabulary. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  lead 
ershlp  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stata. 
Is   often   a   tedious   and    tiresome  task 
Paced  with  competing  viewpoints  nobis 
obJecUves  are  often  sacriflced  to  the  ex 
pedient  of  the  quick  compromise  That 
expedient,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was  oev» 
adopted   by   the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Yarborodgh)  .  Whettie 
pressing  for  enactment  of  the  cold  war 
GI  bill  or  fighting  to  preserve  the  nat- 
ural beauty  of  Padre  Island  lying  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  Ralph  persevered  to  i 
victorious  objective— and  he  did  so  with 
out  sacrificing  those  things  in  which  he 
deeply  believed.  In  his  public  life  his  de 
votion  to  principle  has  been  unwaverlnj 
and  his  courage,  tested  on  counUess  oc- 
casions, has  never  been  found  wanting 
Senator  Yarborodoh's  record  is  ffllai 
to  the  brim  with  achievements  which 
have  been  heralded  across  this  Nation  In 
the  field  of  education,  he  was  the  pio- 
neer: on  veterans'  benefits — where  at  all 
times  he  was  out  In  front  all  alone- 
he  saw  his  goals  attained:  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  improved  health  beneflte  of  in- 
creased medical  research,  and  of  greater 
attention  to  the  welfare  of  aU  Amer- 
icans have  been  written  into  the  lav 
books  for  all  time. 

Frankly.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  achievement  Ralph  would  priae 
most.  His  record  to  preserve  tills  Nation's 
resources.  Its  natural  beauty  and  vast 
mineral  reserves  Is  one  envied  by  many 
There  Is.  as  weU.  his  record  to  upgrade 
the  status  of  the  Federal  worker  It  hat 
done  much  to  insttU  needed  pride  and 
devotion  throughout  the  civil  service. 

Ralph  Yarborouch's  greatest  .success 
lies  not  in  any  one  legislative  proposal  or 
single  project,  however,  but  in  the  deep 
devotion  to  principle  with  which  he  has 
represented  the  people  of  Texas  in  the 
US.  Senate  in  the  past  12  years.  Hi 
unfailing  adherence  to  principle  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to  changing  the  very 
structure  of  American  society  in  a  last- 
ing and  most  beneficial  manner  and  all 
future  generations  of  Americans  will  be 
indebted  to  Ralph  Yarboroogh. 

There  are  greater  defeats  than  per- 
sonal ones  suffered  at  the  polls:  there 
are  the  defeats  suffered  by  the  compro- 
mise of  belief.  On  that  score  Ralph  Yar- 
BORouGR  has  never  suffered  a  loss.  He 
leaves  the  Senate  a  man  of  unimpeach- 
able principle.  Yarboroogh  of  Texas  has 
left  examples  of  integrity  and  courage 
ttiat  have  made  a  better  Senate  and  a 
better  America. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  since 
only  a  few  minutes  remain.  I  think  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  re^jond. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  more  than  10  years  ago.  Har<dd 
Macmlllan.  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  stood  in 
this  Chamber.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
here  at  that  time  and  to  hear  him  say 
that  he  was  brought  up  by  his  mother  to 
regard  a  Senator  of  the  United  SUtes 
as  being  the  highest  point  of  human 
felicity  and  dignity  that  It  was  possible 
for  a  person  to  attain.  He  said  that,  as  a 
child,  he  had  questioned  his  mother's 
observations:  but  by  the  time  he  visited 
this  Chamber  the  second  time,  be  had 
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Icuned  that  his  mother  was  right  about 
X!B.  Senators,  as  about  many  other 
things. 

I  think  that  the  action  of  my  co\- 
leagues,  in  taking  an  hour  off  during  this 
busy  period  to  be  this  kind  to  me,  illus- 
trates what  Harold  MacMUlan  said. 

Henry  Adams,  in  his  great  work  on 
education,  stated  that  although  the  Sen- 
ate ts  much  given  to  admiring  in  Its 
Members,  a  superiority  less  obvious  or 
Quite  Invisible  to  outsiders,  one  Senator 
seldom  proclaims  his  own  Inferiority  to 
another,  and  still  more  .seldom  likes  to  be 
told  about  It.  I  think  It  Is  the  high  point 
of  any  person's  life  to  be  a  Member  of 
this  body. 

But  while  I  am  realistic  enough  to  re- 
alize that  my  colleagues  here  have  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  Henry  Adams,  that 
Senators  praise  each  other  and  hide  their 
faults  that  no  one  else  ever  sees,  the  fact 
that  we  look  for  the  best  In  each  other 
Indicates  why  this  body  Is  such  a  great 
place  to  work.  I  thank  yon,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  for  these  all  too  gener- 
ous words  about  me. 

As  I  look  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  and  see  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  GoldwatrrI  ,  I  re<»ll 
my  early  days  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  when  there  was  a 
sharp  difference  between  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  Barry  Goldwatir.  I  rememlier 
the  keen  Intellect  and  detcnnlned  tough- 
ness they  displayed  during  debate  in  that 
committee,  but  I  remember  also  their 
courtesy  toward  each  other,  which  la 
symbolic  of  this  body. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Steering  Commit- 
tee that  placed  me  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  gave  me 
the  opportunity  to  be  chairman.  On  this 
committee  I  have  been  fortunate  to  serve 
with  the  three  gifted  Kennedy  brothers 
and  the  golden-voiced  Everett  Diikson. 
I  am  grateful  to  that  Steering  Committee 
for  placing  me  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  past  6  years,  and  to 
the  chairmen  of  all  the  committees  with 
whom  I  served;  Lister  Hill  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Carl  Hayden  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  Senator  MAomrsoN,  of  Wash- 
ington, for  7  years  on  the  Commerce 
Committee.  These  chairmen  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  committee  chairman  gave 
me  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the 
great  pieces  of  social  legislation  of  the 
past  decade.  I  certainly  owe  them  a  great 
debt  for  their  generosity  toward  me.  I 
am  Indebted  to  the  committee  members 
for  the  great  record  of  the  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee. 

I  say  thank  you  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Manspiild)  .  who  placed  me  on 
delegations  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Onion  beginning  In  1962,  thus  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  sit  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  at  those  meet- 
ings. I  was  thereby  able  to  participate 
with  the  delegates  speaking  from  nearly 
•U  of  the  parliaments  of  the  world:  to 
attend  meetings  In  Asia,  Europe,  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  America.  I  am  partlcu- 
l»rly  grateful  for  those  wonderful  ex- 
periences, especially  because  they  en- 
abled me  to  realize  that  the  Senate  of 


the  United  States  as  a  legislative  body  is 
second  to  none. 

Above  aU,  I  am  grateful  to  the  great 
people  of  Texas  who  three  times  elected 
me  and  gave  me  the  privilege  through 
three  terms  to  serve  here,  which  Is  longer 
than  any  other  Senator  out  of  26  Sen- 
ators who  have  served  the  State  of  Texas 
In  this  Senate,  except  four. 

And  I  owe  much  to  Senators  of  the 
past.  Those  who  endorsed  me  and  aided 
In  my  first  election  to  this  body  in  1957. 
John  Nance  Gamer,  8  years  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident in  this  body,  and  Senator  Tom 
Connally,  24  years  a  Senator  from 
Texas — each  endorsed  me. 

That  Is  a  generosity  that  the  people 
of  my  State  of  Texas  have  accorded 
very  few  men.  Even  our  greatest  Texan, 
Sam  Houston,  did  not  serve  that  long. 

I  want  to  express  my  gratitude  to  ali 
those  in  this  body  for  what  they  mean 
to  me  and  the  effect  they  have  had  on 
those  who  come  here  and  serve  In  the 
Senate,  with  the  traditions  of  this  great 
body  and  in  the  living  presence  of  this 
body. 

I  shall  miss  the  Senate.  The  Senate 
draws  out  tlie  best  In  all  of  us  and  I  am 
a  better  man  for  having  served  In  It.  It 
shall  always  cherish  the  friendship  I 
have  with  each  of  my  colleagues. 

As  Opal  and  I  return  to  private  life,  I 
Intend  to  do  all  that  I  can  as  a  citizen 
to  assist  my  former  colleagues  as  they 
cope  with  the  awesome  problems  facing 
us  In  this  decade.  The  eyes  of  the  world 
will  be  on  you  and  although  1  will  not 
be  here  to  share  your  burdens.  I  pray 
that  God  will  give  the  Senate  of  this 
still  great  Nation  the  .strength  to  meet 
Its  responsibilities  as  it  always  has. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  TRAN8PORTA- 
TTON  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPBOPRLA'nONS.  1971— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

CLOi'UUX   MonoH 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Eagletoni  .  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  oon- 
.sideratlon  of  the  cloture  motion,  which 
the  clerk  will  state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

CLOTTTSe   MOTTOK 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXn  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  cloee  the  debate  upon  the  mo- 
tion to  adopt  the  conference  report  on  H£. 
1775S.  flBoal  1071  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies: 

Hugh   Scott.    Barbt   Goldwatvs,   Mm 

OSAVC.   HOWABD   BAKXa,   ^KlfBT   JSCK- 

SON.  Wabszn  Magnitson.  RxiniT  BlU.- 
MOM.  RtCHAan  ScHwcmja.  Robest 
Dolb.  Edwarb  W.  Bsookx. 
Bob  Packwood.  Tkd  Stctzns.  Jamxs  B. 
Pxarson,  J.  Calks  Boggs,  Lxx  MsrcALr, 
Gordon  Aixott,  Paul  Pakkih.  Jxh- 
MiMcs  Rakoolph,  Danixl  iMoirrx. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  now  under  control  on  the  motion  to 
Invoke  cloture  with  regard  to  H  Jl.  17755. 
the  conference  report  on  the  Departanent 
of  Transportation  and  related  agencies 
appropriation  bill  for  1971. 

The  time  will  be  equally  divided  be- 


tween the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLXi  and  the  designee  of  the  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwatir)  . 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr  BIBLE  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  Inquire 
as  to  the  Intentions — I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GouiwAiXR) ,  and  it  is  our  Intention  to 
make  time  available  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  as  he  indicates  his  desire  to 
use  it. 

Actually,  there  Is  very  little  more  that 
can  be  s^d  at  this  sta«e  of  the  discus- 
sion on  the  SST. 

As  I  said  a  few  days  ago,  we  remain 
optimistic.  We  are  hopeful  that  some- 
thing will  be  worked  out.  I  must  say. 
In  complete  fairness  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  In  our  conferences  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  and  myself  the  con- 
ferences were  genial  and  I  thought  they 
were  helpful.  Many  suggestions  were 
made  which  might  have  resulted  In  a 
breakthrough  of  the  present  impasse  In 
which  we  find  ourselves.  That  did  not 
materallze.  We  find  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Hill  adamant  in  their 
position.  Just  as  they  were  adamant  at 
the  time  we  dLscussed  this  In  conference. 

We  brought  back,  as  we  have  previously 
said  time  and  time  again,  the  figure  that 
we  thought  was  the  one  that  would  per- 
mit the  SST  to  live.  It  Is  true  It  would 
be  more  costly.  That  Is  not  unusual  in  the 
way  the  appropriation  process  works  for 
the  (jovemment.  because  when  we  do 
delay  and  do  not  fully  fund,  it  costs 
more,  whether  it  is  a  reclamation  project, 
an  irrigation  project,  a  water  project,  or 
whatever.  It  also  Involves  stretohout  as 
well  as  additional  costs.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  The  less  funding  we 
have,  the  more  It  is  going  to  cost  ulti- 
mately. 

The  option  available  to  those  of  us  who 
are  attempting  to  move  forward  is  an 
up  or  down  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port. That  could  be  had  at  any  time.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  already  been  ordered. 
The  report  could  either  be  adpoted  or 
rejected. 

If  It  Is  adopted,  it  wouJd  then  go  to  the 
White  House  for  the  President's  signa- 
ture, and.  If  rejected.  It  would  go  back 
for  further  conference:  and  If  the  atti- 
tude of  the  House  remains  adamant  after 
further  conferences,  we  would  be  right 
back  where  we  are  today,  trying  to  work 
out  a  difficult  problem. 

It  has  reached  the  stage  that  there 
may  be  other  developments,  or  some  oth- 
er easing  that  wHl  come  about  over  the 
festive  season  on  which  we  will  embark 
later  this  afternoon,  and  come  back  here 
on  Monday  next.  This  is  not  a  great  deal 
unlike  a  football  game,  we  are  in  the 
fourth  quarter,  the  clock  Ls  running  out. 
and  we  are  up  against  "sudden  death." 
This  is  in  that  same  posture.  We  are 
down  to  that  particular  point  In  time  In 
our  attempt  to  get  this  conference  report 
adopted. 

I  think  the  conference  report  should 
be  adopted.  A  clear  case  has  been  made 
for  the  continuation  of  the  SST.  It  Is 
approximately  eight-thirteenths  along 
its  way  on  a  12-year  program.  It  Is  ap- 
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proximately  9%  years  along  on  that  par 
tlcujar  part  of  the  program  tlmewlM. 

IT  the  United  States  Is  to  maintain  its 
superiority  In  the  air,  then  it  Is  most 
important  that  the  program  go  forward. 
We  have  heard  much  about  environ- 
ment asd  Impact  on  the  environment 
The  record  speaks  for  Itself  as  to  the 
proa  and  oons.  some  speaking  against 
the  project,  and  many,  many  speaMng 
for  It.  We  have  heard  the  experUse  of 
the  scientific  community.  It  has  to  be 
said  time  and  lime  again  that  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  get  sufBclent 
money  to  produce  two  prototypes  to  per- 
mit them  to  fly  100  hours  and  then  to  re- 
evaluate the  program.  I  do  not  know 
where  It  will  go  beyond  that  period  in 
time.  In  1972.  1973,  or  whenever  the  pro- 
totypes are  completed. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  very 
frank.  He  has  said  repeatedly  that  he 
does  not  want  It  to  go  forward  at  an.  He 
wants  to  kin  the  program.  We  want  to 
keep  It  altve  and  keep  It  going.  It  Is  a 
little  hard  to  resolve  that  particular 
problem. 

I  remain,  as  always  before.  opUmlsttc 
as  to  options  we  have  available.  One  of 
them  win  work  out  within  the  next  few 
dava.  We  will  be  back  on  Monday.  We 
wHI  be  here  Monday.  Tuesday.  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday.  Then,  I  assume  that 
most  people  are  apt  to  take  off  for  New 
Year's  whether  we  are  under  a  mandate 
or  not.  There  arc  not  manv  days  left  to 
dispose  of  the  problem.  Time  Is  running 
otrt. 

I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  we  can 
resolve  this  problem  today  If  possible 
and  If  not  tnday.  when  we  return  I  think 
that  all  of  the  oufstlons  concerning  the 
nrnblems  of  this  matter  have  been  raised 
and  answered  time  and  time  again  T 
have  no  Intention  of  going  Into  any  of 
lho.se  at  length. 

Mr  Prerlrtcnt.  I  vield  15  minutes  of  mv 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
I  reserve  the  remilnrler  of  mv  time 

The  PBFtlTDmo  OmCER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  WIscoasIn  is  recognized  for  15 
minutea. 

Mr.  PPOXMTRE  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  lust  .^ald,  we  have 
Blreadv  discussed  the  cloture  motion. 
This  !s  the  .second  cloture  motion  on  this 
matter.  T»>o  cloture  motions  on  the  same 
proposal  are  rare,  not  unprecedented 
but  rare.  Only  once  or  twice  In  history 
have  more  than  two  cloture  motions  been 
nied  on  one  bill  If  cloture  Is  not  obtained 
today,  thev  will  file  It  again.  That  will 
be  three  times.  If  they  do  not  obtain  It 
then,  they  will  perhaps  fUe  It  again.  That 
will  become  a  record.  We  have  never  had 
a  bill  on  which  cloture  has  been  filed 
four  times.  There  have  only  been  one  or 
two  bUls  In  history  where  cloture  has 
been  died  three  times  on  the  same  bill. 

That  Uidlcates  to  me  that  we  are  get- 
ting pretty  rough  treatment  on  this  mat- 
ter, and  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  a  number  of  conference 
reports  and  other  measures  which  are 
very  controversial  but  which  have  been 
held  up  and  have  not  been  debated. 
There  are  Senators  who  feel  very 
strongly  about  those  matters.  However 
the  SST  has  taken  the  full  brunt  of 
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holding  DP  vitrually  all  of  the  legislation. 
I  wonder  about  the  fairness  of  this. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada Is  a  very  reasonable  man.  However 
I  certainly  do  not  want  to  give  anyone 
the  Impression  that  we  are  not  as  rea- 
sonable as  we  can  be  on  this  matter. 

We  tried  very  hard  to  reach  a  com- 
promise. We  are  willing  to  talk  at  any 
time  and  anyplace  and  under  any  clr- 
cumatances.  We  rule  nothing  out  except 
a  vote  on  the  conference  report.  We  are 
completely  convinced  that  would  be  an 
unfair  vote. 

The  options  open  to  the  conferees  are 
considerable  whenever  there  is  a  meas- 
ure on  which  they  are  in  strong  disagree- 
ment. Conferees  do  have  the  option  of 
going  back  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and 
report  that  they  are  in  disagreement 
Theee  conferees  did  not  do  that.  That  is 
the  way  conferences  are  supposed  to 
work,  especially  when  one  body  feels  very 
strongly  about  the  matter  or  the  other 
body  feels  very  strongly  about  the  mat- 
ter. 

Another  way  to  work  it  out  would  have 
been  for  the  conferees  to  have  spent  sev- 
eral days,  or  weeks,  or  months.  This  has 
often  been  done.  In  the  course  of  time 
wese  things  are  worked  out.  I  realize 
that  under  the  circumstances  the  con- 
ferees on  this  matter  could  not  have 
spent  more  than  3  or  4  or  5  days.  But 
the  fact  is  they  met  less  than  1  day  In 
my  view  they  could  have  spent  a  little 
more  time  In  conference.  Or  they  could 
have  gone  back  to  the  House  In  dis- 
agreement and  let  the  House  vote  it  up  or 
down  under  those  circumstances  rather 
than  to  go  back  to  the  Bouse  with  a  con- 
ference report. 

I  think  there  are  other  options  open  to 
the  conferees.  I  am  sorry  that  the  con- 
ferees did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  ex- 
ercise one  of  those  options. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  once  again  that 
we  are  very  anxious  to  compiDmlse  this 
matter.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  on  our 
side  who  is  adamant  and  who  feels  that 
we  cannot  find  a  way  to  meet  the  prln- 
I^  °5.'J!£?'™  °'  '''o-'i^  who  are  in  favor 
of  the  SST,  which  Is  to  give  It  life  until 
next  year.  I  would  Uke  to  kill  it  next 
year  So  would  most  of  the  Senators  that 
voted  with  me.  I  think  that  51  Senators 
mdlcated  that. 

We  feel  It  Is  necessary  for  us  to  com- 
promise and.  as  I  say,  we  ar»  willing  to 
do  It.  But  frankly,  so  far  we  have  not 
been  able  to  secure  much  In  the  way  of 
compromise  on  the  p€urt  of  those  in  the 

°^,,L  *'°^  ''^°  ^^"^  »"  «l"al  respon- 
sibility and  equal  authority  with  re- 
spect to  this  matter. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada Just  said  that  we  are  about  eight- 
thirteenths  or  something  like  that  of  the 
way  along.  We  have  spent  something  like 
$800  million  on  this.  The  Federal  share 
would  be  »1.3  billion. 

Mr.  Preeldent,  we  are  far  less  than 
that  of  the  way  along.  For  one  thing  the 
Federal  share  is  up  to  *1.5  billion  In  view 
of  the  calculations  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation. 

Dr.  Oarwln.  who  has  been  ea  advlaer 
to  Presidents  Kennedy,  Johnaon,  and 
Nixon  on  the  SST  development,  says 
that  the  Federal  commitment  to  this 
program,  U  we  persist.  wUl  be  «5  bil- 


lion. He  makes  that  conclusion  on  Mm. 
very  logical  assumptions.  He  conclude 
that  It  wUl  cost  $1.5  billion  in  the  de- 
velopment  stage.  He  further  ooncludi 
that  once  we  finish  that  stage.  It  will  ta 
nece.'isary  for  the  Federal  Oovemment 
to  provide  a  great  deal  of  assistance  is 
the  production  stage.  Anyone  who  docs 
not  believe  that  has  only  to  look  at  tbc 
tJrlines.  If  they  were  making  monqT 
that  would  be  one  thing.  However  we 
know  that  they  are  In  desperate  stiiuta 
It  was  announced  on  the  television  last 
night  that  United  Airlines  will  probabh 
lose  $40  mlUlon  this  year.  They  are  to 
great  dlfllculty  and  are  trying  to  pay  tor 
the  subsonic  Jets.  The  supersonic  Jet  li 
an  esoteric  Jet.  It  can  only  be  used  un- 
der limited  circumstances.  It  may  ban 
many  problems. 

We  expect  them  to  ask  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  in  part  for  the  produetlan 
phase. 

This  notion  of  only  a  »1.S  blllion  PM- 
eral  commitment  for  the  SST  to  me  li 
moet  unrealistic.  I  think  if  we  were"  to 
discuss  the  problem  frankly  with  any 
authority  in  the  airline  industry  Ota 
would  agree. 

In  \-lew  of  Dr.  Darwin's  calculaUon,  I 
think  that  a  realistic  estimate  would  be 
that  we  are  20  percent  along  the  way. 
We  would  be  called  upon  to  put  a  great 
deal  more  money  in  the  SST  before  we 
had  a  chance  to  have  It  pay  off. 

Mr.  President,  the  SST  on  the  buls 
of  any  fair  evahiatian  of  public  Intertrt 
does  not  reem  to  stack  up.  There  Is  not 
any  question  that  it  may  be  a  pollutant 
of  the  environment.  It  Is  going  to  In- 
crease airport  noise.  The  sonic  boom  U 
still  a  serious  problem. 

The  SST  certainly  will  Increase  the 
pollutant  emlssicns.  The  Department  of 
Trmnsportation  Itsdf  has  given  staOsUa 
that  show  that  on  a  per-mlle  basis,  emis- 
sions of  every  chemical  pollutant  from 
the  SST  are  greater.  That  Is  not  on  a 
time  basis,  but  on  a  per-mlle  basis.  It 
would  be  much  greater  on  a  time  basis. 
When  we  consider  that  the  SST  would 
fly  at  very  great  altitudes  where  the 
atmosphere  Is  both  stable  and  rare,  as 
Senator  Nnsoif  has  pointed  out,  it 
means  that  that  pollution  has  an  In- 
finitely  greater  effect.  So.  it  could  have  a 
destructive  effect  on  the  ozone. 

No  one  has  mentioned  the  Inflationary 
aspects  of  the  program.  This  Is  a  pro- 
gram that  Is  not  merdy  for  this  year. 
It  Is  for  next  year  and  the  year  af t^. 

Many  people  argue  that  the  prtneliial 
problem  of  our  economy  I*  Inflation. 
When  the  Federal  Government  pompi 
this  kind  of  money  Into  a  program  such 
OS  thU  It  has  inflationary  effects. 

Very  little  has  been  said  about  Q» 
Impact  on  the  taxpayers.  Surely  the  tax- 
payer Is  holding  the  bag  on  this  projeot 
If  It  does  not  work  out.  We  feel  that  tt 
win  not  work  out.  If  tt  does  not  wort 
out,  then  the  taxpayer  Is  out  the  enUie 
amount.  B!ven  if  it  does  work  oat  wdl. 
the  taxpayer  cannot  get  all  his  moner 
back.  He  would  get  back  the  prtndpal 
but  not  the  full  interest  payment  be- 
cause the  Interest  payments  will  amooni 
to  less  than  that  which  he  has  to  uu 
to  borrow  money  with  which  to  flnanee 
this  out  of  the  Federal  deficit. 
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Ui.  President,  the  competition  argued 
^  the  tiine  we  had  the  cloture  motion 
before  us  on  a  prior  occasion  that  our 
airlines  would  buy  the  Russian  SST.  How 
lar  out  can  we  get?  The  Russians  can- 
not compete  with  us  In  commercial  air- 
craft. Here  is  why:  We  all  know  the 
tremendous  importance  of  maintenance 
of  these  planes  after  having  sat  in  an 
airport  when  they  try  to  get  parts.  If 
we  were  to  have  a  Russian  SST,  we  could 
Imagine  the  difficulty  in  maintenance 
and  getting  spare  parts  and  having  to 
rely  on  those  parts  if  we  had  to  rely 
on  getting  them  from  Moscow. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  fact  It 
would  take  time  to  have  parts  shipped 
from  Moscow,  aJtbough  that  might  be 
a  problem.  I  am  talking  about  a  long 
industrial  history  that  shows  the  Rus- 
sians have  failed  on  matters  of  this  kind 
because  they  have  not  been  able  to  es- 
tablish reliable  and  effective  mainte- 
nance. On  a  plane  as  expensive  as  this 
plane,  the  airline  operating  it  would  in- 
sist that  the  maintenance  be  rellatUe, 
and  on  that  basis  the  Russians  would 
bave  great  dilBculty  selling  It. 

There  has  beoi  talk  about  reservations 
with  respect  to  the  Concorde  in  relation 
to  costs.  I  have  not  heard  anything  about 
any  Arm  reservations  for  the  Russian 
SST.  If  there  are,  it  Is  surprising  to  me 
that  those  favoring  the  SST  have  not 
Indicated  that. 

Mr.  President,  very  little  has  been 
said— in  fact,  nothing  has  been  said — 
about  the  exhaustive  effect  of  the  SST 
oa  our  limited  oil  resources  in  this  coun- 
try. We  are  told  If  the  SST  flies  in  the 
numbers  the  proponents  argue  it  will, 
with  BOO  to  700  SST's  in  the  air,  and 
consuming  the  kind  of  fuel  It  will,  we 
could  exhaust  our  fuel  resources  In  a  few 
years.  This  is  another  aspect  of  conserva- 
tion with  respect  to  conserving  our  lim- 
ited energy  resources  that  should  con- 
cern every  American  as  it  does  those 
deeply  Interested  in  conservation.  If  oil 
is  to  be  used  up  to  this  extent,  the  price 
of  oil  and  gasoline  and  fuel  to  heat 
homes  wUl  be  increased. 

There  are  many  other  arguments  I 
could  make.  Our  time  is  limited.  I  will 
yield  to  my  colleagues.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  for  yielding  to  me.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  the  16  minutes 
he  yielded. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Is  recognized  for  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  Jf 
the  Senator  needs  more  time  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  aside 
from  the  ridiculous  situation  the  Senate 
has  gotten  itself  into,  and  this  Is  cer- 
tainly not  the  responsibility  of  many  of 
in  who  tried  to  avoid  R,  the  fact  is  we 
are  in  a  ridiculous  situation  with  respect 
to  the  SST.  and  the  time  has  come  to  say 
afew  things  about  it  that  should  have 
peen  said  a  long  time  ago.  I  have  been 
in  this  Chamber  every  day  and  I  have 
tried  to  gel  the  floor.  I  have  listened  to 
the  debate  and  the  alleged  arguments 
against  the  SST  with  no  abUity  to  get 
the  floor  for  several  days.  I  am  hawy 


that  through  the  courtesy  of  some  friends 
I  do  get  some  time  at  last  on  the  SST. 

L£t  us  go  back,  first  of  all,  to  the  time 
when  the  SST  was  conceived.  Who  are 
the  people  now  who  are  opposing  the 
SST?  Back  in  1962,  when  President  Ken- 
nedy said,  "We  are  going  to  build  an 
SST."  and  earlier  when  he  said,  "We 
are  going  to  land  on  the  moon  in  this 
decade,"  they  are  the  people  who  said, 
"Hurrah,  hurrah.  We  are  going  to  do  It." 
At  that  time,  Mr.  President,  you  could 
not  get  one  of  them  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  whether  those  were  worthwhile 
longtime  goals. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations during  all  this  Ume.  If  I  recall 
correctly,  he  never  once  offered  an 
amendment  in  committee  to  strike  the 
SST  from  the  bill.  He  is  a  member  of 
that  committee.  Why  has  he  not  offered 
such  an  amendment  in  committee? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  tliat  point? 

Mr.  AliOTT.  No;  I  decUne  to  yield. 
I  have  been  listening  to  the  Senator  for 
3  weeks. 

Why  has  he  not  offered  such  an 
amendment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wlU  answer  the 
Senator  if  he  will  yjdd. 

Mr.  ALIiOTT.  I  decline  to  yield.  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  Senator  for  a  long 
time. 

Where  were  these  people  when  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  conceived  these  two  great 
dreams?  And  where  were  they  when  we 
wanted  to  hold  hearings  in  committee?  I 
have  never  seen  any  of  these  people  in 
a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations where  these  items  were  dis- 
cussed— not  once,  except  in  the  final 
markup  of  a  bUl. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  It  per- 
fectly clear  that  my  State  has  not  one 
penny  of  contracts  with  respect  to  the 
SST.  But  there  are  some  of  us  who  are 
practical  and  dreamers  at  ^ae  same  time, 
who  feel  that  this  cotmtry  cannot  stand 
stlU. 

Is  there  a  Senator  in  this  Chamber 
who  believes  that  this  country,  the  people 
of  our  country,  and  the  people  of  the 
world  will  be  flying  the  same  planes  in 
1995  that  they  are  flying  today?  It  is 
just  inconceivable  that  we  would  be. 

The  only  logical  step  forward  Is  not  a 
bigger,  super,  super  747.  The  only  logical 
step  forward  in  this  whole  area  Ls  the 
SST.  It  will  come.  Mr.  President,  re- 
gardless of  all  the  talk  here,  regardless 
of  what  is  said  by  the  pseudo-scientists 
who  have  been  quoted  In  this  Chamber 
in  the  last  few  weeks.  The  SST  will  come. 
It  will  be  a  reality  and  it  will  be  flying  in 
the  lifetime  of  each  of  us  In  this  Senate. 

If  500.000  people  are  going  to  t>e  flown 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  the  Pacific 
Ocean — and  these  people  are  not  Just 
the  Jet  age  set;  It  can  be  done  more  safe- 
ly and  with  less  emissions  per  seat-mile 
than  with  any  plane  in  existence  today, 
including  the  most  modem  planes  we 
liave.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
Let  someone  try  to  deny  it. 

It  Is  true  the  engines  are  Ug,  but  on 
the  basis  of  those  to  be  transported, 
they  would  be  transported  acroea  oceans 


with  less  polluting  per  seat-mile  than  any 
plane  In  existence  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  the  Senator 
5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  recognized  for  5  addltlanol 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALIX>TT.  Mr.  President,  the  argu- 
ment has  been  made  repeatedly  about 
the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  Senate. 
Well,  let  us  not  permit  that  to  go  un- 
challenged. A  change  of  six  votes  In  the 
Senate  would  have  changed  the  entire 
complexion  of  this  matter  so  It  was  not 
an  overwhelming  vote.  I  think  maybe 
there  «111  be  some  changes  if  this  matter 
is  permitted  to  come  to  a  vote,  and  that 
is  the  reason  it  Is  being  filibustered. 

I  wish  to  say  one  other  thing.  There 
are  a  lot  of  other  items  in  this  bill.  I 
see  the  Junior  Senator  from  Misaisslppl 
(Mr.  SxxKNis)  in  the  Chamber.  When 
we  talk  about  the  conference  committee 
capitulating,  I  must  say  my  blood  runs 
quite  warm.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  never  been  enthusi- 
astic, about  the  Item  for  mass  urban 
transportation.  As  I  recall,  the  bUl,  as 
reported,  provided  $250  million.  After  the 
conference  the  amount  for  that  item  was 
over  $600  mllhon  for  urban  mass  trans- 
portation. That  is  what  these  people  are 
trying  to  hold  up,  and  not  Just  the  SST. 
They  are  holding  up  that  Item,  too. 

I  do  not  like  to  hear  the  word  "copltn- 
lation"  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Mississippi  when  I 
saw  him  there  In  the  give  and  take, 
giving  on  this  particular  item  with  re-' 
spect  to  urban  mass  transportation  in 
order  to  resolve  the  differences  and  to 
get  a  bill. 

I  do  not  like  it  sold  that  I  cai>itulated, 
and  I  do  not  like  anyone  to  tell  me  I 
capitulated,  or  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bnu)  or  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Bilr.  ELLXNOca) ,  or  any  of  the 
other  Senators  in  that  conference  capitu- 
lated. 

Let  us  get  away  from  the  capitulation 
idea.  I  am  through  with  It.  I  have  said 
that  there  is  no  more  reason  to  challenge 
the  basic  integrity  of  men  who  sat  on  that 
committee  than  there  Is  to  challenge 
anybody  else  in  this  Chamber. 

One  thing  I  would  like  to  say  In  addi- 
tion. We  liave  heard  about  this  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Garwln.  I  just  wish  that  the  Mem- 
tiers  of  the  Senate  could  take  the  Ume — 
there  is  not  time  now.  Just  30  minutes — 
to  read  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Richard 
Garwln — testimony  that  would  not  be  en- 
dorsed by  any  scientist  of  any  stature  in 
the  United  States 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  not  yldd.  I  say 
If  Senators  would  take  the  time  to  read 
that  testimony.  It  would  cast  a  cloud  over 
all  quotations  read  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  from  what  he  said.  Of  course,  be 
Is  a  very  modest  fellow.  He  only  admitted 
to  being  an  expert  In  several  fields  of 
science.  I  know  of  no  scientist  in  the 
United  States — and  I  have  seen  a  lot 
of  scientists  and  talked  with  them  and 
I  have  had  communications  with  them — 
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who  would  make  the  ridiculous  claixaa 
he  made. 

I  think  the  future  of  the  United  States 
ii  at  stake.  Most  people  still  do  not  under- 
stand that  we  are  not  talking  about  the 
same  airplanes  when  we  talk  about  the 
Concorde  or  the  Tui»lev-144  as  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  talk  about  the 
SST. 

We  are  the  ones  who  developed  tita- 
nium technology.  We  are  the  ones  who 
are  fljrlng  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hours 
of  supersonic  flights  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  hours  of  mach  3  flights 
throughout  the  United  States.  We  are  the 
ones  who  have  the  know-how. 

There  will  be  no  answer  to  these 
pseudo-claims  about  the  polluting  of  the 
atmosphere  unless  we  proceed  with  this 
project  and  put  two  of  these  planes  In 
the  air  so  we  can  use  them  as  testing 
beds  for  pollution.  I  personally  have  no 
doubt  about  what  the  outcome  of  those 
tests  win  be.  But  I  also  will  say  that  1 
am  not  willing,  by  my  vote,  to  throw 
away  what  wiU  be  $20  or  »22  blUicm  in 
our  balance  of  trade  through  1995.  i  am 
not  willing  to  throw  out  of  work  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  airplane  factory  workers 
for  10  or  15  years.  I  am  not  willing  to 
sacrifice  the  superiority  that  we  have  In 
aircraft  construction  and  design  to  the 
people  acro.ss  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  In 
Europe  and  Russia. 

That  is  the  Issue,  and  let  us  vote  on  it 
I  hope  we  wlU  vote  cloture  and  come  to  a 
vote. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  (Mr.  HtJOHcs>.  but  I  have 
only  3  minutes. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
forgot  to  say  that  I  was  yielding  15  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  HUOHES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  me  time. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  my  reason  for  comment- 
mg  this  morning  Is  particularly  directed 
to  the  question  of  cloture.  When  I  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  2  years  ago,  I  came 
here  with  the  determination  to  vote  for 
cloture  every  time  the  procedure  came  to 
a  vote  in  order  to  try  to  permit  deter- 
mination of  questions  by  simple  majority 
process  in  this  body.  Now  I  And  myself 
in  the  peculiar  position  of  voting  against 
cloture  on  this  particular  Issue.  But,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin a  couple  of  days  ago.  the  fact  is  that 
rules  are  rules  and  apparently  those  who 
would  like  to  change  the  rules  have  no 
alternative  but  to  use  the  existing  rules 
on  this  particular  Issue  because  of  what 
we  feel  is  an  inadequate  opportunity  to 
vote  directly  on  this  issue  alone. 

There  has  never  been  any  intention  on 
my  part  or  any  indication  by  me  that  I 
questioned  the  Intentions  of  the  men  who 
were  a  part  of  the  conference  committee 
or  that  they  did  not  negotiate  what  was 
in  their  opinion  a  fair  compromise  as  a 
result  of  the  decision  on  this  question  by 
the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  that  leaves 
those  of  us  who  differ,  who  believe  that 
the  compromise  was  not  a  Just  compro- 
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mise  and  did  not  represent  the  way  this     debate  can  be  resolved  in  favor  nf  .k 
body  voted,  with  the  right  to  disagree     national  welfare.  I  would  how  S  r* 


with  that  compromise  when  It  comes 
back  to  the  floor,  as  we  are  now  doing. 
As  a  result,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
opponents  of  the  SST  and  who  wanted  to 
separate  the  issue  have  offered  the  alter- 
natives of  either  referring  it  back  to  com- 
mittee and  then  tiavlng  it  reoSered  on 
the  floor  to  give  us  the  opportimity  to 
vote  on  the  issue  at  once  or  tiavizig  a 
simple,  short  extension,  with  debate  to 
be  taken  up  separately  in  the  new  session 
of  Congress.  But  this  pending  proi>osal 
offers  us  absolutely  no  alternative.  After 
IS  hours  of  debate,  we  are  now  being 
accused  of  a  filibuster.  Yet  in  the  spring 
when  we  talked  for  7  weeks  on  another 
issue,  there  was  total  and  complete  de- 
nial that  there  was  a  filibuster  underway 
in  tills  body. 

It  seems  pecuUar  that  when  we  get 
close  to  the  end  of  the  session — although 
we  face  a  very  critical  issue  and  none  of 
ua  wants  to  vote  against  the  other  parts 
of  this  particular  bill — we  are  forced  to 
recede,  to  fold  up.  to  go  home,  and  to 
give  in.  I  think  tiiat  is  a  totally  unrealis- 
tic posltiou  for  us  to  be  forced  to  take  at 
this  time. 

I  do  believe  the  Senate  should  once 
again  vote  against  dottire,  should  keep 
the  rights  of  debate  open.  There  are 
other  alternatives  open  to  our  negotia- 
tors. There  are  other  issues  before  ttiia 
body  tliat  must  be  debated  before  we 
conclude  this  particular  session.  It  is 
not  our  desire  to  block  those  issues,  buii 
there  are  alternatives  and  methods  still 
existing  that  can  be  used.  For  that  rea- 
son, and  that  reason  alone.  It  is  my  In- 
tention to  vote  against  cloture  again  tliis 
morning  and  to  express  the  hoix  that 
those  who  voted  against  cloture  the  other 
day  will  continue  to  do  so. 

As  I  stated  before,  it  Is  again  with  re- 
luctance that  I  find  myself  in  this  posi- 
tion, with  absolutely  no  desire  to  block 
the  rest  of  what  Is  included  in  this  par- 
ticular piece  of  legislation,  with  no  de- 
sire really  to  vote  against  cloture  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only 
method,  the  only  procedure  that  can  al- 
low the  continuing  and  on-going  dlsciis- 
sion.  New  facts  aie  being  disclosed  here 
every  day.  and,  in  my  opinion,  there  is 
a  responsibility  on  both  sides  to  have  the 
facts,  because  I  do  not  think  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  the  American  people  to 
have  to  prove  that  this  system  will  not 
be  destructive  to  our  biosphere.  I  think 
that  responsibility  Ilea  with  the  propo- 
nents of  this  program.  I  would  agree  that 
we  do  not  know  with  certitude  what 
might  happen  in  the  way  of  pollution, 
insulation,  changes  in  ecology,  or  what- 
ever it  might  be.  but  we  should  know 
before  we  make  a  final  and  total  com- 
mitment to  this  particular  type  of  enulp- 
ment. 

I  did  not  rise  this  morning,  frankly. 
to  speak  on  the  economics  or  the  latest 
developments  on  this  Issue,  but  simply 
to  state  that,  as  far  as  the  machinery 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  Is  concerned,  and  as 
far  as  the  Junior  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
concerned.  «>>  have  the  right  and  respon- 
sibility not  only  to  continue  the  debate 


would  hope  to  en. 
courage  those  who  have  voted  againa 
clotiiie  to  vote  against  it  again  today  » 
that  ultimately  the  American  peo'iiie 
can  be  assured  that  if  we  make  aflnij 
and  urgent  commitment  to  this  prelect 
It  wUl  be  in  the  Interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  There  U  no  more  important 
question  hanging  over  the  Congress 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  yielding  to  me 

The  PRESIDINO  OFncER.  Whn 
yields  time?  °° 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  PresldenL  1 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  other  day.  on  this  floor.  I  said  that 
this  debate  was  marked  by  emotionalism. 
I  said  that  the  whole  Issue  of  the  SST 
has  been  beclouded  and  besmirched  1^ 
emotionalism  across  this  country,  and 
this  morning  I  would  like  to  back  up 
what  I  said  then  by  a  few  statements. 

Not  so  long  ago.  In  one  of  our  New 
York  newspapers,  it  was  said  that  10,000 
additional  cases  of  skin  cancer  would  be 
caused  by  the  SST.  That  is  about  u 
stupid  and  ridiculous  a  statement  u  I 
ever  heard  of;  but  knowing  the  paper 
I  am  not  surprised. 

The  man  who  made  that  assertion  wu 
Dr.  James  McDonald,  of  the  Universitj 
of  Arizona,  who,  by  the  way,  Is  not  s 
medical  doctor;  he  is  a  very  fine  meteor- 
ologist, but  not  a  medical  doctor. 

The  proposed  mechanism  Is  the  de- 
structlon  of  stratospheric  ozone  by  SST 
water  exhaust  and  consequent  enhance- 
ment of  solar  ultraviolet  radiation  reach- 
ing the  earth.  No  qualitative  relation  Is 
known  between  Increased  UV  and  In- 
creased  skin  cancer.  So  the  quoted  num- 
ber of  skin  cancer  cases,  even  assuming 
that  the  ozone  destruction  occurs,  is  a 
stab  In  the  dark. 

As  I  say  that  Dr.  McDonald  is  a  me- 
teorologist; he  is  not  a  doctor.  Ttim  Is 
no  way  by  which  his  assertion  can  be 
checked,  and  the  release  was  made  with- 
out appropriate  academy  concurrence  or 
review,  even  though  this  is  a  part  of  an 
academy  study  on  climate  modification. 
Mr.  President,  I  point  that  out  as  u 
example.  Let  me  point  out  something 
else  I  have  already  mentioned  on  this 
floor.  I  do  not  think  facts  mean  much 
In  this  debate.  It  is  only  emotloiL  As  I 
have  stated,  there  have  been  more  than 
500.000  hours  of  supersonic  flight  made 
in  this  country  over  land.  Upon  check- 
ing. I  find  that  that  was  on  the  part  of 
only  the  Strategic  Air  Command.  They 
are  the  only  command  that  keeps  record 
of  the  number  of  hours  of  supersonic 
flights. 

I  dare  say.  living  In  the  southwest, 
where  the  Tactical  Air  Command  has  Iti 
headquarters,  that  TAC  lias  two  or  three 
times  that  amount. 

But.  Mr.  President.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  the  other  day:  Not  one  scientist,  not 
one  doctor,  not  one  has  ever  raised  the 
issue  of  pollution  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
cause of  those  flights.  It  Is  ama?1ng  to 
me  that  all  of  a  sudden  these  academic 
doctors  fall  In  line.  Some  of  them  are  the 
same  ones  who  said  that  man  cannot  fly 
supersonlcally  because  the  pressure  of 
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out  at  the  same  time  to  seek  to  nego-'^the    shock    would    crush    the    fuselage. 
Hate  ways  out  by  true  alternatives,  so  the    These  are  the  same  people  who  said  we 


gould  not  create  fission  or  fusion,  lliese 
are  the  same  people  who  opposed  the 
ABM.  Tliese  are  the  same  people,  Mr. 
President,  these  ultra-leftwlng  scien- 
tists, who  want  to  stop  progress  in  this 
country.  Why,  I  do  not  know,  l>ecause 
scientists  are  supposed  to  want  to  go 
forward. 

One  tiling  we  keep  hearing  about  is 
SOO  of  these  aircraft  in  the  air  at  one 
dme.  Again  this  is  ridiculous.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. About  80  percent  of  every  airline's 
fleet  Is  in  service  at  any  one  time;  so  this 
fact  in  itself  knocks  the  500  down  quite 
a  bit.  Then,  if  we  look  at  the  fact  that 
today  we  have  to  have  an  altitude  separa- 
tion of  2,000  feet  over  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific,  and  that  the  suggestion — it  lias 
not  become  the  rule,  but  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  tias  come  from  the  research 

00  the  B-70  that  the  suggested  separa- 
tion Is  going  to  be  10,000  feet,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, for  supersonic  flights,  it  does  not 
take  a  lot  of  brains  to  figure  out  ttiat  the 
3.200  miles  across  the  Atlantic,  with  a 
10,000-foot  separation,  cannot  support, 
at  one  Ume,  more  than  10  to  12  super- 
sonic flights  across  the  ocean.  So,  for 
tbose  people  who  argue  that  500  aicraf  t 
will  be  in  the  air  at  one  time,  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  is  a  stupid  argument, 
and  should  have  been  laid  down  long  ago. 
But  it  seems  that  facts  Just  caimot  pre- 
vail In  tills  case. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  Is  asked. 
Why?  Let  me  go  back  a  long  time.  It  took 
my  grandfather  about  a  week  to  ride  his 
horse  or  drive  his  team  from  Los  Angeles 
to  the  Colorado  River.  An  airplane  now 
does  it  In  about  12  minutes. 

I  can  remember  42  years  ago.  Just 
alxiut  this  time,  when  I  was  getting  ready 
to  go  home  from  where  I  attended  school 
in  Virginia  to  Arizona,  and  I  had  5  days 
in  B  train  ahead  of  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

Then  came  the  Fokkers  and  trlmotors. 
which  did  it  in  1  ',i  days.  The  DC-2's  and 
DC-3's  made  it  In  1  day,  the  DC-6's  and 
DC-8's  In  8  hours,  and  the  Jets  in  4  hours 
And.  Mr.  President  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  this  afternoon  at  4 
o'clock  I  shaU  get  on  a  Jet.  and  4V4  hours 
later  I  shall  be  with  my  family  in  Ari- 
zona, where  aU  of  us,  if  we  had  a  pint  of 
brains,  should  have  been  a  week  ago. 

Let  us  look  at  one  or  two  more  facts 
We  have  heard  much  about  the  con- 
sumption of  gasoline.  This  plane  will 
»rry  71,000  gallons.  We  have  airplanes 
now  that  carry  tar  more  than  that  The 
ffiglnes  are  65  feet  apart.  Who  can  say 
that  a  65-foot  exhaust  flow  from  10  or  12 
airplanes  at  one  time  is  going  to  ruin  the 
Jtmosphere  of  this  world?  At  Ramey  Air 
f^ree  Base,  they  use  41  million  gallons 
w  fuel  a  month.  On  Okinawa,  they  use 
more  than  41  million  gallons  a  month. 

As  to  the  statement  made  about  the 
to  being  sUble  at  65,000  feetr-Mr  Pres- 
laent  I  have  been  there.  No  one  else  In 
ims  body  has  been  there.  I  have  been 
«>ere  not  once  but  several  times,  and  I 
2S>i'*'J.?°"'  'he  air  Is  anything  but 
stable  It  is  very  unstahle. 

1  Just  wanted  to  bring  these  facts  out. 
Mr.  President,  though  facts  do  not  seem 


to  weigh  in  this  debate  nt  all.  We  are  de- 
pending upon  emotion  and  statements 
coming  from  psuedosclentlsts  who  will 
make  a  statement  on  anything. 

These  are  the  men  1  have  referred  to  as 
prostitutes.  I  am  glad  to  do  it  again. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
4  minutes  to  my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  must 
say  I  am  a  little  puzzled  by  the  charges 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arizona  iMr.  Goldwatxr)  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Allott>. 

My  good  friend  from  Colorado  has 
charged  that  Dr.  Garwln  is  professionally 
incompetent  to  make  all  these  judgments. 
I  rise  to  defend  Dr.  DuBridge,  a  very  dis- 
tinguished scientist  who,  at  the  request 
of  President  Nixon,  appointed  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Garwin.  I  do  not  think  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  really  wants  to  say 
tiiat  Dr.  DuBridge,  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessional who  knows  scientists  all  across 
UUs  Nation,  in  representing  tlie  President 
of  the  United  States  chose  an  incom- 
petent scientist  to  head  the  scientific 
committee  which  studied  the  SST.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  President  and  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge are  purposely  appointing  incom- 
petents to  office. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  OoLswATER)  attacks  the  scien- 
tists who  oppose  the  SST  as  'ultra- 
leftwing  scientists,  who  want  to  stop 
progress  in  this  country."  I  think  ttie 
President  and  Dr.  DuBridge  would  be 
surprised  to  know  that  they  are  appoint- 
ing to  office  ultra-leftwlng  scientists.  Is 
that  what  the  Nixon  administration  is 
doing?  If  so,  it  is  something  new,  to  say 
the  least. 

I  would  be  happy  to  yield  a  minute  of 
my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  explain 
the  scientific  Incompetence  of  Dr.  Qar- 
win  and  to  explain  where  he  got  his 
ultra-leftwlng  credentials.  More  Impor- 
tantly, 1  will  give  them  aU  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  to  Just  get  up  and  tell  the 
Senate  and  the  country  why  it  Is  that  Dr. 
Cfarwin,  who  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Du- 
Bridge at  the  request  of  the  President,  is 
not  permitted  to  reveal  what  he  told  the 
administration,  and  why  the  scientific 
report  of  the  committee  headed  by  Dr. 
Garwln.  which  the  administration  has 
in  its  hands,  has  not  been  released  to  this 
body. 

Is  the  Senator  from  Arizona  leaving 
the  Chaml»er.  or  would  he  like  to  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  want  to  get  a 
cough  drop. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Well,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor needs  more  tiian  a  cough  drop  to  ex- 
plain this  curious  state  of  affairs. 

The  Interesting  thing  Is  that  we  can- 
not get  one  Member  of  this  Chamber  to 
stand  up  and  explain  why  the  scientlflc 
report  to  the  President  by  a  committee 
commissioned  at  the  direction  of  the 
President  has  not  been  released  as  of  this 
date. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  I  give  up 
the  remainder  of  my  time  and  we  have 
several  moments  of  sUence  to  see  wheth- 
er any  proponent  of  tlie  SST  can  tell  us 
why  the  report  has  not  been  rdeased, 
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and  why  Dr.  Garwln  is  Incompetent,  and 
by  wliat  standard  is  he  an  ultra-leftwlng 
scientist  who  wants  to  stop  progress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcoed  at  this  point  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  Dr.  Richard  L  Gar- 
wln. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Recobd.  as  follows: 

BlOCUPHICAL  Sketcb  OF  Ds.  SicBuo  L. 
Qakwim 
Dr.  Osrwln  M  an  mdustiliU  pbysicut  wbon 
coacnbuttons  range  from  elementary  par- 
tlclee  u>  new  coMtrucUoa  techniques.  Irom 
low-temper«lure  refrlgeratorj  to  now  kinds 
of  iasen.  Jrom  military  aJrcialt  syauana  to 
new  cypee  of  6pac«  propulsion. 

Dr.  Oarwln  wac  born  In  1928  in  Cleveland 
OHIO,  to  Mr.  and  Mre.  Hobert  Oarwln.  He 
attended  public  achools  In  Cleveland  and  In 
the  suburbe.  Hla  brother  Edward  u  a  pbysl- 
cim  at  Ibe  Stanford  Linear  Accelerator  (3en- 
ter,  stsniord.  out. 

Dr.  Oarwln  la  married  to  tlie  lormer  Lola 
E  Levy.  They  liave  lliree  obUdren  Jemer 
Tbomas.  and  Laura. 

He  received  his  B  S.  degree  in  phyara  from 
Case  Institute  of  Technology  in  1847.  the 
M.8.  In  1848  at  tbe  Unlvenlty  of  Chicago 
and  tbe  Ph.  D.  In  ptayslee  under  Enrico 
Perm]  in  1049. 

From  1849  to  1861  he  wa»  an  Instructor 
in  pbyslca  and  In  10S2  assistant  professor  In 
tbe  department  of  physics  and  at  the  In- 
sUtute  lor  Nuclear  Studies  at  the  Unlveralty 
of  Chicago.  Prom  1962  to  1865  and  rrom  l9se 
to  the  present,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  senior  staff  or  the  IBM  Watjson  labora- 
tory at  Columbia  (;nlverslty.  and  since  1867 
adjunct  protes«>r  of  physics  at  Columbia. 
Prom  1665  to  1966  Dr.  Oarwln  waa  director 
or  applied  reiearcb  ol  the  IBM  Thomas  1 
Wataon  Research  Center.  Yorktown  Heights 
N.Y.  Since  1967  he  has  been  an  IBM  feUow 
at  the  IBM  Watson  Laboratory.  During  the 
year  1869-60  he  was  a  Ford  Foundation  fel- 
low at  CEKN  (European  Organization  for 
Nuclear  SeEearch.  Oeneva.  Swltwrland).  Dr 
Oarwln  la  a  member  of  the  NaUonal  Acade- 
my of  Sciences,  a  fellow  of  the  Amancaa 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  a  (aUow  ol 
the  American  Physical  Society.  From  ISa 
to  1966  he  was  a  member  of  the  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  under  Pred- 
donta  Kennedy  and  Johnson.  In  1969  be  was 
reappointed  to  that  same  committee. 

Prom  18««  to  1869,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Defense  Science  Board  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  At  present  he  is  a  consult- 
ant to  many  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  Federal  aovemment. 

Since  1860.  he  has  been  a  consultant  to  the 
Loa  Alamoe  Scientific  Laboratory,  where  his 
involvement  has  ranged  from  the  measure- 
ment of  fundamental  croes  secUons  to  the 
deslgs  and  construction  of  thermonuclear 
and  Oaslon  weapons,  as  well  as  to  eiperl- 
mants  for  the  obscrvauon  of  Uie  perform- 
ance of  nuclear  weapons.  In  addiuon.  hit  has 
contributed  to  the  work  on  controlled  ther- 
monucleeir  reactions. 

He  participated  In  a  study  at  Maaaachu- 
setta  Insutute  of  Technology  (Project  Lamp 
Ught)  sponsored  by  the  U.8.  Navy.  Septem- 
ber 1954  to  February  1966.  The  study  was 
directed  toward  the  Improvement  of  the  ef- 
fectlTeness  of  the  continental  air  defanae  of 
the  United  states. 

In  the  early  ISSO'a  ha  consulted  extanalvely 
with  sevecal  Industrial  and  Government  cr- 
ganlxatlons  on  topics  concerned  with  Inter- 
continental balUstlc  missile  syatena  and  re- 
entry phyalcs. 

He  has  made  many  Inspectlco  trlpa.  among 
them  a  long  visit  to  Japan  and  Korea  In  May 
1961  for  tbe  Department  of  Oefenae.  He  baa 
l>een  a  consultant  to  the  President's  Science 
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Adnaat;  Gommlttae  Imn  May  1S67  to  tlia 
pcennt. 

He  paruclpat«d  for  th«  VB.  aovenusaDt  In 
thtt  Conference  on  Prevention  of  Surprlee 
Attack,  Oeneva,  Switzerland.  November  and 
Oeeember  1S<«. 

He  Is  a  ooneultant  to  the  Institute  fv^r  De- 
fense Analyses  and  to  several  agendas  of 
tbe  U3.  OovemmflDt. 

Dr.  Oarwln  htm  some  TO  pubUeatlons  and 
IS  D.8.  patenta. 

With  the  IBM  Corp..  Dr.  Qarwin  has  been 
active  not  only  in  research  fields,  but  also  In 
the  development  and  use  of  advanced  teoh- 
nolo^  and  In  the  scientific  usee  of  oomput- 
tn.  In  1868  be  initiated  and  directed  an  IBM 
reaeaxch  effort  In  superconducting  oomput- 
ets.  In  1867  be  participated  In  a  well-known 
experiment  demcnstratlng  the  nonconserva- 
tlon  of  parity  as  regards  the  mu  meeoQ.  In 
1*69-80  at  CEKN.  he  led  an  ezperlmant  wblob 
measured  precisely  the  anomalous  magneilo 
moment  of  tbe  mu  meeon.  During  1986-60  he 
was  responsible  for  Applied  Research  Indtid- 
Ing  advanced  solid  state  electronics,  memory, 
optics,  and  diversified  work  In  matanaU 
physics  and  chemistry.  He  Is  now  an  IBM 
fellow  with  broad  responsibility  for  contri- 
butions to  tectaDology  and  to  society. 

A  substantial  portion  of  his  Involvemect 
for  tbe  U.3.  Qovemment  over  tbe  last  dec- 
ade has  been  In  the  field  of  avlauon,  both 
military  and  civil.  For  example,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Panel  of 
the  Ofilce  of  Science  and  Technology,  which 
In  March  1888  published  tbe  report  "Allevia- 
tion of  Jet  Aircraft  Noise  Near  Airports." 

Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President,    I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
THx  ssr  ci.on7u  saonLo  bk  dkfbsxsd 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
very  definitely  I  will  again  vote  against 
clotat«  to  any  motion  that  would  limit 
debate  on  appropriations  for  the  super- 
sonic transport.  The  Senate  has  already 
worlced  its  will  In  voting  to  save  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  $290  million  that  would 
have  been  thrown  down  the  drain  like  so 
many  millions  in  the  past  for  this  waste- 
ful boondoggle.  That  vote  was  52  to  41. 
The  conference  compromise  figure  of 
$210  million  Is  Just  as  wasteful.  Just  as 
useless,  and  Just  as  pointless  as  was  the 
adroinlstration's  original  request  for  $290 
million.  The  Senate  majority  voted  that 
environmental  protection  should  be  much 
more  important  than  getting  the  Jet  set 
to  Parla  at  a  speed  faster  than  sound — 
1,400  miles  per  hour.  Moveover,  ending 
unnecessary  Government  spending  for 
useless  frills  and  thrills  would  be  a  step 
toward  ending  inflation.  This  money 
could  far  better  lie  spent  to  end  hunger 
in  America  and  tieautify  our  cities. 

Supporters  of  the  bill  claim  that  many 
now  at  work  on  this  project  would  be 
denied  ]ol»  if  the  appropriation  falls. 
This  sort  of  argument  has  tieen  advanced 
on  behalf  of  every  boondoggle  since  the 
construction  of  the  great  pyramids  along 
the  Nile.  Actually,  the  administration  has 
not  chosen  to  emphasize  thB  point  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  Scientists  have 
pointed  out  that  the  damage  to  windows 
and  wans  from  the  sonic  boom  would 
result  in  an  estimated  500,000  claims  per 
day.  Think  of  the  number  of  Joljs  that 
would  be  created  by  processing  these 
claims  and  repairing  the  structural  dam- 
ages to  private  homes. 

Mr.  President,  men  employed  in  the 
military-industrial  complex  making 
planes  and  armaments  that  would  need 
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jobs  In  the  event  that  this  $290  million 
project  is  canceled  could  have  Jobs  work- 
ing in  urban  renewal  projects,  urban 
rapid  transit  construction  or  antipollu- 
tion projects,  ending  pollution  in  our 
lakes  and  rivers  and  building  homes 
desperately  needed  by  families.  Although 
a  temporary  dislocation  of  the  work  force 
might  result,  it  would  be  Just  that,  a 
temporary  one. 

If  overland  supersonic  flight  Is  per- 
mitted, 600  million  persons  in  America, 
Europe,  and  Asia  may  be  jolted  every 
hour,  day  and  night,  by  sonic  booms  from 
hit-and-run  SST's.  People  working,  re- 
laxing, and  sleeping  will  be  ganged  re- 
[>eatedly  without  apology.  Aviation  de- 
signed to  be  man's  servant  would  instead 
become  Ills  scourge.  Why  should  the 
public,  95  percent  of  whose  members 
would  never  fly  in  an  SST,  be  forced  to 
provide  billions  of  dollars  for  an  ineffi- 
cient, uimecessary  plane  that  could  de- 
stroy peace  and  quiet  throughout  much 
of  the  civilized  world? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  vot- 
ing against  this  motion  to  prematurely 
end  debate  on  the  SST.  Let  us  save  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  the  burden  of  footing  the 
bUl  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Washington 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin that  I  have  listened  four  times  to 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Oarwln,  and  I  do  not 
dispute  his  dedication.  But  all  we  know 
is  that  Dr.  DuBrldge  made  a  statement 
about  the  SST,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  In  the  Rxcohd 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  have  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Ricou),  as  follows: 
D«.  DvBbuxb  LKrm  to  Sznatos  Paoxunu 

(In  his  letter  to  Senator  Prozmlre  on  AprU 
aa,  1970  responding  to  his  request  for  com- 
ments on  the  SST  program.  Dr.  DuBndge 
strongly  recommended  proceeding  with  the 
SST  program.  His  position  woe  made  after 
securing  more  Information  on  technical  a»- 
pects  of  the  SST  and  also  on  a  personal  ap- 
praisal of  the  Concorde  program. 

(As  u  clearly  indicated  In  this  letter,  Dr. 
DuBrldge  does  not  agree  with  Dr.  aarwln's 
recent  testimony,  and  Dr.  DuBrldge,  not  Dr. 
Oerwin.  was  the  Science  Adviser  to  President 
Nixon.) 

Ann.  33. 1970. 
Hon.  WnxiAK  Pboxmixk. 
Waahtngton,  D.C. 

DSAS  SXHATOS  PaoXKZU;  TWb  U  In  n- 
sponse  to  your  Inquiry  In  regard  to  the  views 
of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology  with 
regard  to  the'  matter  of  the  Supersonic 
Transport. 

As  you  know,  wlian  the  Prealdent  eatab- 
ilsbes  a  committee  or  task  force  to  make  rec- 
ommendations to  him  on  matters  such  as 
this,  be  purposely  selects  repreeentatlvee 
having  a  broad  range  of  Interest  and  com- 
petence In  various  fields  encompassed  by  the 
overall  program.  In  the  case  of  the  SST.  this 
Involved  a  number  of  areas  of  concern:  eco- 
nomics. International  trade,  return  to  the 
federal  Investment,  technological  fallout,  un- 
solved technological  problems,  environmental 
problems,  and  the  overaU  technological 
strength  of  the  United  States  atid  Its  pcal- 
tlon  among  the  nations. 

The  vurlouii  representatives  on  this  com- 
mittee examined  the  areas  within  tbelr  own 
fields  of  competence  and  submitted  recom- 


mendations which  emerged  frcm  tbelr  spedf 
Ic  studies.  It  was  then  ths  task  of  the^ngj 
Ident  to  put  all  these  mature  in  perspeetlfe 
and  to  take  a  long-range  view  of  the  ovoan 
best  Ihterests  of  the  United  States.  NeedlM 
to  say,  the  President  has  a  broader  view  of 
the  whole  problem  after  he  has  studied  lU 
of  the  facts  and  opinions  which  have  beu 
brought  together  for  his  attention.  Tim. 
while  each  several  of  us  may  have  froa 
our  own  restricted  point*  ot  view,  recoB. 
mended  against  further  federal  Involveoeiii 
m  the  S3T  project,  I,  for  one,  beUeve  Uisl 
the  President,  In  taking  a  more  compieheo 
slvo  view  than  any  ot  us  oould  have  ctos 
to  a  sound  dedalon. 

My  office  now  stjinds  ready  to  assist  Uia 
Department  of  Trunsportatlon  In  every  poa- 
Bible  way  In  trying  to  Implement  tbe  Pnsl- 
dent'3  decision  and  bring  the  t>e«t  tecfaoolM. 
leal  expertise  wo  can  command  to  bear  qq 
the  problem  of  the  successful  development  of 
this  very  Important  project. 

On  the  basis  of  tbe  knowledge  then  avail- 
able to  us,  we  would  not  cliange  the  stata- 
ments  which  we  submitted  to  the  SST  cna- 
mlttee.  However,  I  have  since  had  tbs  op- 
portunity of  securing  more  Information  tm 
the  technological  problems,  and  I  have  also 
Inspected  the  French  Concorde  and  have  beeo 
Impressed  by  1U  promise.  :  now  see  men 
dearly  than  before  the  wisdom  of  the  FTea- 
Ident's  conclusion  that  the  United  states 
should  not  be  without  lu  own  suposoele 
transport  which.  In  the  long  run,  will  ao 
doubt  be  superior  to  the  French/BrttWi 
Concorde. 

The  President  recognlaes,  as  we  pointed 
out,  that  there  are  stUl  technological  sod 
environmental  problems  to  be  solved.  But  Ik 
has  the  faith,  which  1  now  share,  thst  the 
ingsnulty  of  the  American  Industrial  sylten 
can  eventually  solve  theee  problems  satlflfao- 
torUy.  It  was  naturally  our  duty  to  point  up 
some  of  these  tedmologlcol  dllllcultlee  lo 
that  we  should  all  be  aware  of  them.  Sorely 
these  problems  will  never  be  solved  If  we  sbofi 
our  development  work  at  this  stage.  Even 
more  stupendous  problems  than  those  that 
Ue  ahead  In  tbe  SST  were  solved  In  the 
space  program. 

Thus,  on  the  whole,  I  would  itrongly  lec- 
ommeud  that  your  Oommlttee  endorse  ths 
President's  propoasl  that  the  United  Sfestei 
proceed  with  tbe  SST  project. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Las  A.  DuBamos, 

Director. 

Mr.  NELfiON.  Would  the  Senator  an- 
swer the  question 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Dr.  DuBrldge  siyi 
the  SST  should  continue.  He  accepted 
Dr.  Qarwin's  views  and  looked  at  than 
and  reviewed  them,  and  then  he  made  « 
decision.  He  made  a  statement,  which  m 
had  in  the  hearings,  that  the  SST  should 
continue. 

Mr.  NEIiSON.  I  wonder  whether,  on 
Senator  Pxoxkibi's  time 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Anyway,  we  have 
so  little  time. 

Mr.  NELSON.  We  give  the  Senator 
from  Washington  1  entire  minute  to  an- 
swer this  question:  "Why  has  not  tbe 
report  from  the  scientiflc  committee 
headed  by  Dr.  Garwln,  which  is  in  the 
administration's  hands,  been  released?" 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Dr.  Du  Bridge  re- 
viewed it,  and  he  came  to  a  conclusion, 
and  that  has  been  placed  in  the  Rccosd. 
I  do  not  want  to  get  Into  these  argu- 
ments between  scientists,  and  neither 
does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  be- 
cause neither  one  of  us  knows  or  has  tbe 
scientific  background  to  draw  cando- 

SlODS. 
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The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  mln- 
Qte  of  the  senator  from  Washington  has 

"^l^MAONUSON.  Will  tlie  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield  me  a  half  minute 
of  his  time?  ,     ^ 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  1  minute  of 
Biy  tune  to  the  Senator  from  Washlng- 

""mt  MAGNUSON.  'Hiere  has  been 
much  discussion  in  recent  days  and 
weeks  about  priorities,  especially  in  con- 
nection with  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portaUon  appropriaUon  bill  and  more 
speciflcally   the   appropriation   for   the 

SfiTT 

I  would  be  the  last  in  this  body  to  sug- 
gest that  Uie  Senate  not  address  itself 
first  to  those  Issues  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity I  beUeve  the  issue  before  us  tills 
nuining  is  of  the  highest  priority.  We 
must  decide  whether  a  majority  of  the 
VS.  Senate  will  be  allowed  to  work  its 

will 

I  have  learned  a  few  tilings  about  pri- 
orities in  my  years  in  Congress,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  Labor-HEW  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  perhaps  I  have 
learned  to  place  too  high  a  priority  upon 
saving  human  lives  and  educating  our 
young  people.  It  seems  that  every  time  I 
psffi  a  HEW  bill  a  veto  message  is  forth- 
coming. 

But  one  lesson  I  have  learned  about 
priorities,  wlilch  I  believe  is  abstrfutely 
true.  Is  that  the  highest  jiriority  of  the 
UB.  Senate  is  to  address  itself  to  and 
resolve  the  business  of  the  Nation. 

Allowing  the  UJS.  Senate  to  break  the 
current  logjam  which  is  holding  up  con- 
sideration of  the  Nation's  business  must 
have  a  much  higher  priority  than  flli- 
bustering  the  entire  DOT  approi>riations 
bill  because  of  an  item  that  is  only  3 
percent  of  that  appropriation  and  only 
one-eighth  of  l  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget. 

Not  only  is  it  the  clear  priority  and 
duty  of  the  Senate  to  allow  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  to  vote  and  express  its  will, 
but  also.  Just  OS  Important,  it  is  clearly 
the  priority  that  is  demanded  of  this 
body  by  public  opinion.  Surely,  we  must 
look  a  little  silly  when  we  cannot  even 
vote  to  allow  ourselves  to  vote. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  voted  for,  and  again  today  I  in- 
tend to  vote  for,  cloture  in  the  Senate  to 
terminate  the  filibuster  over  the  SST, 
and  to  bring  to  a  vote  the  conference  re- 
port on  Department  of  Transportation 
fiscal  year  1971  appropriations,  which 
includes  appropriations  of  $210  million 
for  the  SST,  Earlier  this  month,  on  De- 
cember 3, 1970, 1  voted  against  continua- 
tion of  the  SST  project  by  voting  to  de- 
lete an  funds  which  were  included  in  this 
appropriations  bill  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  the  record 
to  clearly  show  that  my  vote  for  cuttlng- 
oll  the  SST  filibuster  is  solely  a  vote 
against  flllbusters,  and  in  no  way  reflects 
a  change  of  my  opposition  to  the  SST, 

Shortly  after  taking  the  oath  of  offlce 
as  a  Senator  in  January  1969,  I  was  in 
favor  of  lowering  the  number  of  Senators 
necessary  to  vote  to  invoke  cloture  and 
end  a  filibuster.  The  filibuster  rule.  Sen- 
ate rule  22.  currently  requires  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  cutod  debate,  and  I  fa- 
cxvi 3719— Part  33 
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vored  lowering  tills  margin  to  only  three- 
fUtha. 

However,  even  this  proposed  rule 
change  was  flllbustered.  A  cloture  motion 
had  to  l>e  filed  to  end  the  debate  over 
changing  the  filibuster  rule,  and  al- 
though a  majority  of  us,  51  to  47,  voted 
in  favor  of  bringing  the  rule  change  to 
a  vote,  the  two-thirds  rule  prevailed.  I 
voted  in  favor  of  a  ruling  from  the  Chair 
that  only  a  majority  margin  was  neces- 
sary to  end  debate  over  a  rule  change, 
and  regretted  that  the  Senate,  in  reject- 
ing this  ruling,  had  ended  any  chance 
for  modernizing  our  filibuster  procedures 
in  the  91st  Congress. 

The  current  Senate  logjam,  wlilch 
both  the  majority  leader  and  the  minor- 
ity leader  have  described  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  Senate,  is  the  extreme  example  of 
the  Inadequacy  of  the  Senate  filibuster, 
and  dramatizes  most  vividly  the  need 
to  reform  this  ancient  practice. 

However,  the  principle  itself  of  the  fill- 
buster  rule  is  not  relevant  to  modem 
needs.  With  the  press  of  urgent  legisla- 
tion, and  with  Congress  now  virtually  a 
385-day  operation,  we  can  no  longer  af- 
ford the  luxury  of  unlimited  debate.  Be- 
cause in  actual  practice,  the  rule  does  not 
operate  to  create  refined  and  educated 
debate,  but  in  fact  only  works  to  allow  a 
handful  of  Senators,  whether  they  be 
liberal  or  conservative,  to  impose  their 
individual  wills  on  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  at  large.  Even  worse.  It  circum- 
vents our  Democratic  process  by  not  al- 
lowing a  proposal  to  be  tested  by  a  vote, 
the  final  measure  of  acceptance  or  dis- 
approval in  our  legislative  process. 

All  Senators  have  respect  for  our  long 
liistorj'  and  our  Senate  procedures,  in- 
cluding the  positive  principle  of  ex- 
tended thoughtful  debate,  and  a  cloture 
rule  allowing  the  endmg  of  filibusters  by 
a  majority  vote  will  not  result  in  a  rash 
of  cloture  motions.  To  the  contrary.  It 
will  still  be  a  rarely  used  measure,  avail- 
able in  extreme  situations,  because  of  our 
respect  for  the  traditions  of  the  Senate 
and  the  advisability  of  fetting  each  Sen- 
ator be  heard  on  matters  of  importance 
to  him.  In  addition,  the  mere  fact  of  a 
majority  cutting  off  debate  will  help  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  filibusters,  and 
in  itself  will  speed  up  and  improve  the 
discharge  of  our  legislative  resixnai- 
biliUes. 

I  will  continue  to  vote  to  invoke  clo- 
ttire,  whether  I  agree  or  disagree  with 
the  subject  of  the  vote  being  blocked  by 
the  filibuster.  My  vote  on  the  merits  will 
then  indicate  my  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  the  issue.  However,  I  think 
each  Senator  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  this  Judgment  on  the 
merits,  and  if  a  bill  or  amendment  does 
not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  then 
we  should  say  so,  and  proceed  to  other 
business. 

Thus  I  will  today  again  vote  to  end  de- 
bate on  the  SST  appropriations,  even 
though  I  continue  to  oppose  this  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  President,  Ijecause  of  the  con- 
fusion and  delays,  and  the  filibusters 
and  coimtertllibustCTs,  of  the  lame-duck 
session,  the  public  is  concerned  vrith  our 
o'osolete  and  ineffective  procedures, 
which  are  no  longer  relevant  to  these 


crucial  times.  I  hope  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  hard  look  at  our  fill- 
buster  rule,  and  early  next  year,  vole  to 
change  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  iMr.  Pbrcyi  . 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  look 
about  this  Chamber,  I  am  not  exactly 
sure  that  many  Memtwrs  ai'e  htse  whose 
minds  have  not  already  been  made  up. 
But  possibly  it  is  well  to  summarise  the 
teellngs  of  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
SST. 

first,  the  distmguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  mentioned  the  t>alance-of- 
payments  problem.  Balance  of  payments 
is  a  function  of  two  aspects:  first,  of  sales 
of  aircraft  and,  second,  of  tourism.  The 
Department  of  the  Treasury  has  indi- 
cated that,  on  balance,  even  if  we  went 
ahead  with  this  and  even  if  it  were  suc- 
cessful— a  very  large  assumption — the 
balance  of  payments  would  be  a  deficit 
to  the  United  States  because  of  the 
tourism  (actor. 

Second,  I  do  not  think  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  the  crucial  point.  The  question 
is  whether  or  not  you  can  sell  these 
planes  at  a  profit,  tiecause  even  if  you 
gain  a  flttle  on  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments— I  do  not  think  we  would — I  can- 
not conceive  that  we  can  sell  these  planes 
at  a  profit:  and  someone  «'ill  have  to  un- 
derwrite the  loss,  and  we  know  who  gen- 
erally is  turned  to  wlien  they  are  asked 
to  imderwrite  a  loss. 

If  the  Concorde  is  successful,  tbey 
will  have  to  sell  it  for  less  than  their  cost, 
'niey  cannot  possibly  amortize  the  $1.8 
billion  they  already  have  m  it.  So  they 
are  going  to  have  to  write  that  off.  If 
someone  else  wants  to  sell  a  plane  to  us 
at  a  loss,  let  them  do  it.  Let  us  make  the 
profit  sales,  and  let  them  sell  us  the  loss 
leaders. 

Third,  I  tliink  we  have  to  give  very 
careful  consideration  to  the  impact  this 
lias  on  the  aircraft  manufacturers  and 
on  the  airlines.  Let  us  not  have  the  great 
Boeing  Co.,  because  it  has  undertaken 
something  on  which  it  cannot  make  a 
profit,  be  in  ime  along  with  the  Penn 
Central  and  Lockheed.  Let  us  not  have 
the  airlines  follow  the  railroads  and  come 
to  the  pubUc  till  and  say,  "You  have  to 
bail  us  out."  They  aie  already  in  trouble. 

Yesterday,  tbe  chairman  of  the  board 
and  chief  executive  officer  of  our  largest 
airline,  in  Chicago — in  fact,  the  largest 
airline  in  the  world — United  Air  Lines 
resigned. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  have  a  good 
man  to  take  his  place. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  delighted  to  hear 
that.  We  welcome  him  to  Oiicago. 

I  do  think  that  the  airlines  them- 
selves, under  terrific  pressure,  today  are 
operating  at  a  loss.  I  think  that  to  im- 
pose this  kind  of  huge  burden  on  them 
when  they  have  not  been  able  to  absorb 
the  747  itself  is  taking  an  undue  amount 
of  risk  with  an  industry  that  has  been  in 
the  private  sector  but  in  many  other 
countries  is  in  the  putillc  sector:  and  if 
we  shove  too  much  at  them  too  fast,  they 
are  going  to  come  right  to  the  VS.  lYeas- 
ury  to  bail  them  out. 

Fourth,  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
financing  the  SST,  we  have  not  eren 
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seen  a  plan  for  it.  We  are  being  aslced 
for  $1.3  billion:  but  Dr.  Oarwin,  ecien- 
tilic  odvi^r  to  the  President  and  an  ex- 
pert on  the  SST,  said  the  day  before  yes- 
terday that  this  is  a  $5  billion  Sgure.  M 
I  said  yesterday  in  response  to  tliat,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  board  of  Ube 
largest  airline  in  the  world,  the  largest 
American  carrier,  said  this  is  not  a  bil- 
lion-dollar decision  or  a  tS  billion  deci- 
sion. He  said: 

You  have  to  decide  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  before  we  go  ahead  with  ttila, 
wllere  we  are  going  to  get  the  tiS  to  920  bU- 
Uon  or  «25  billion  to  Cnance  600  of  these, 
If  It  Is  successful. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  has  2  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

ttr.  OOLDWATER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missls- 
sippL 
Mr.  STENNXB.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Iilr.  President,  for  the  last  3  years,  ex- 
cept for  this  year,  I  have  held  hearings, 
extensive  hearings,  on  the  SST  matter. 
With  all  due  deference  to  everyone,  they 
liave  brought  in  an  envlroiuneatal  issue, 
and  it  has  played  a  big  part  in  this  vote. 
But  I  never  tiave  had,  never  have  heard, 
very  much  of  an  issue  made  of  the  ques- 
tion of  moving  along  to  keep  our  supre- 
macy and  the  cost  of  this  project.  It  is 
true  tliat  the  extent  to  which  we  liave 
gone  into  it  already  Is  more  than  $800 
million,  on  a  program  that  could  cost  $1.3 
or  $1.S  billion. 

Oood  progress  has  been  made  on  the 
plane  itself.  To  turn  back  now — I  said 
before  that  I  do  not  believe  that  a  ma- 
jority of  this  body  wants  to  just  totally 
stop  this  matter.  In  the  conference,  we 
learned  that  proliably  the  lowest  rea- 
sonable figure,  if  it  is  going  to  be  con- 
tinued at  all.  was  $105  million  of  unspent 
money  on  which  we  agree.  They  said 
we  capitulated. 

Let  me  point  out  that  this  matter  lias 
been  voted  on  by  the  two  houses.  If  we 
totiU  the  votes  of  both  houses,  the  SST 
has  always  had  a  majority.  I  just  men- 
tion that  in  passing  to  show  that  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  overwhelming  senti- 
ment or  opposition  to  it  tliroughout  the 
Nation  because  in  vote  after  vote  it 
shows,  under  these  adverse  conditions, 
that  a  majority  of  elected  legislators 
have  walked  up  to  the  line  and  voted  for 
the  project. 

So  this  issue  is  another  case  where  we 
have  disagreements  and  we  fight  these 
things  out  in  debate.  We  compromise  and 
do  the  best  we  can  in  conference.  Then  it 
is  up  to  the  respective  bodies  to  adopt  or 
reject  the  conference.  That  is  our  system. 
The  House  has  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved it  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
as  well, 

CAIX   or- TBS   BOIX 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes).  The  hour  of  11  o'clock  having 
arrived,  under  rule  XXn,  the  Chair  di- 
rects that  the  clerk  call  the  roll  to  ascer- 
tain the  presence  of  a  quorum. 


The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names; 

[No.  443  Lsg.i 


Aiken 

Gor» 

Mu^kio 

AUea 

Otnvel 

Nelsou 

AUott 

Ortmn 

Packwood 

Baker 

Oumey 

Paetore 

Uayh 

HaixBea 

Pearson 

UeUmoa 

Mmrrls 

PeU 

bconott 

Hut 

Percy 

Blbbi 

Bartk* 

Prouty 

Bogv 

UbUaDd 

Proxmire 

lifDoka 

HolUn^is 

Bandolph 

Bynl.  V*, 

Hruiika 

Rlblcoff 

BynJ.  W.  Ym. 

Hughes 

Saxbe 

Oumoci 

Jaokaou 

Schwelkar 

oua 

JavlU 

Scott 

Church 

Jordan,  njC. 

Smith 

coob 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Cooper 

Kennedy 

Spong 

Coiton 

Maenuaon 

Steools 

Craniton 

Man^aeld 

Stevens 

Curtto 

Matbias 

Stevenson 

Dole 

McCarthy 

Symington 

i::aftletoa 

McCIellau 

Talmad0B 

EUendat 

McOee 

Tbuimond 

frvln 

UcOonm 

WUllams.  SJ. 

Fuuniu 

Ml- tu  tyre 

wmiams.  Del. 

Kong 

Metcall 

Yarboroueh 

lui  bright 

MUler 

Toiuig,  N.  Dak 

C'.9ldw«ter 

Mondale 

Young.  Ohio 

aood*u 

Murphy 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Andzx- 
soM),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  BtnujicK),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DODD),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwouye).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Moss),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Rnssxu) 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Ttddjos)   are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dojojock) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  MtjNDT)  are  absent  because  of  Ill- 
ness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) is  ai>sent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Toweb  ) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HtJCHES).  The  Senate  will  please  be  in 
order.  Senators  will  please  take  their 
seats  and  stafi^  members  take  their  seats 
or  the  Ctialr  will  have  to  enforce  the 
rule. 

Pursuant  to  rule  XXn,  a  quorum  call 
has  been  had  and  a  quorum  is  present. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  instruct  the  gal- 
leries that  there  will  be  no  displays  from 
the  galleries,  and  again  asks  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  please  be  seated. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  now  is: 
Is  it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate 
on  the  pending  motion  be  brought  to  a 
close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  1  anovmce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Amder- 
soK),  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  Bdsdicx),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. (Mr.  Dodd),  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inodyk),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lo»o),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Monro ya),  the 
Senator  from  Utah  ( Mr.  Moss) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell),  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  'Mr. 
Tydihgs)  are  necessarily  absent. 


I  further  anounce  that  on  this  vote,  ths 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr  Boi 
oick;  has  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye)  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss),  u  present  and 
voting,  tne  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
would  vote  -nay"  and  the  Senators  from 
Hawaii  and  Utah  n^ould  vote  "yea  " 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoMuacx) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr 
McNDii  are  absent  because  of  illness 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hai- 
riELD)  is  absent  on  official  bustaess. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town) 
ia  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mdmdt)  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Hattixld)  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  DoifraicK) 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  each  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted-lyeas  42. 
nays  44,  as  follows: 


AUolt 
aaker 
aellmon 


Brooks 
Bynl,  w.  Vs. 
Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dole 

tunnln 

Fong 

Gold  water 


Alkea 

Allen 

Bayh 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

C^snuon 

Oa» 

Church 

Ctanston 

Haideton 

)-:llender 

Ervm 

Fulbrleht 

Goodelt 
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TEAS — 43 
Qravel 
Griffin 
Guruey 
Han 
Uarttie 
tinjaka 
JacJcson 
Jordan,  Idaho 
Magnuson 
Mathlaa 
McGce 
Mclntyre 
Uetcalf 
Murphy 

ItATS— 44 

Gore 

Hansen 

Hams 

HolUud 

HoUlnsB 

Hughes 

JSTlta 

■Jordan.  N.C. 

Kennedy 

Adansfleld 

iAcCarthy 

UcClellan 

McGovem 

Xflller 

Mondals 


Packwood 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Randolpb 

Blblcoff 

Saibe 

Schwelksr 

Scott 

Smith 

Stevens 

Symington 

Yarborough 

Toung,  N,  lisk. 


Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastors 

Percy 

Proxmlie 

Sparkman 

8pon0 

Stennls 

Stevenson 

Talmadge 

Tburmond 

WUllanu.  HJ. 

WlUlams,Oel. 

Young.  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO— 14 


Anderson 

Burdlck 

Oodd 

Donuoick. 
Ea&tland 


HatOeld 
iQouye 

[jong 

Montoya 

Moas 


Uundt 
BiumU 
Tower 
Tydlngs 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
anoHES).  Will  the  Senate  be  in  order. 
Will  the  staff  be  seated.  Again  the  Chair 
announces  tliat  there  will  be  silence  in 
the  galleries. 

On  this  vote,  there  are  42  yeas  and  44 
nays.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  not  having  voted  in  the 
aflirmative.  the  cloture  motion  is  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
distressed  that  the  Senate  for  a  second 
time  has  refused  to  Invoke  cloture  on 
the  "extended  debate"  going  on  with  re- 
gard to  the  conference  reiJort  on  the 
Department  of  Transportation  appropri- 
ation bill  which  contains  the  $210  mil- 
lion for  the  SST. 

As  many  other  Senators  have  sold, 
since  this  is  a  conference  report  and  the 
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I)U1  itself  has  passed  both  Houses  with 
unple  debate,  the  question  is  not  whether 
more  time  must  be  granted  to  discuss  the 
SST.  This  lias  been  done. 

This  morning  a  very  interesting  letter 
came  across  my  desk  from  an  American 
citizen  living  in  Paris.  I  do  not  know  this 
m»n.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know  from  where 
this  man  comes  here  In  the  United  States. 
His  letter  concerned  the  SST  and  the 
parliamentary  situation  here  in  the  Sen- 
ale  at  this  time.  But  he  is  a  man  who  is 
concerned  about  i»llution,  specifically 
Uie  pollution  which  environmentalists 
Iiiar  from  the  SST.  I  call  attention  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  letter. 

There  vUl  be  SSXs  In  this  world,  even 
though  the  Senate  may  pursue  Its  course 
to  ensure  that  none  are  American.  And  then, 
vtiat  a  pity  for  those  of  us  who  are  reaUy 
concerned  about  pollution.  For  without  U.S. 
participation  in  this  market,  there  wUl  be 
Just  that  many  more  foreign  SSTB  operating 
in  this  world — under  their  own  pollution 
stsndards  (possibly  not  the  same  as  ourst) .  l£ 
It  not  far  more  advantageous  for  us,  and  the 
rest  of  the  earth,  to  have  the  ITSA,  which  la 
deeply  concerned  atMut  poUutlon,  also  build 
and  monitor  such  an  important  aircraft? 

In  a  P.S.,  this  American  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  postage  stamp  he  used  on 
tbit  letter.  It  is  a  stamp  of  the  RepubUc 
of  France,  showing  a  picture  of  the  su- 
personic transport  Concorde  which  is  be- 
ing built  by  the  French  and  the  British. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  entire  letter  be  placed  in 
tbe  body  of  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks,  and  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  fallows: 

FSANCE,  December  IS,  1970. 
Hon.  James  B.  Peabsojo, 
U.S.  Senate, 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Deas  Senatos:  In  light  or  the  ISouse  vote 
not  to  scuttle  the  SST,  I  hope,  as  a  concerned 
dtlsen.  that  the  Senate  will  reconsider  with 
an  open  mind  Just  what  Is  liest  for  the  TJnlted 
States  In  the  upcoming  debate  on  the  SST 
funds. 

The  house  recognized  the  economic  Im- 
portance of  this  project  and  the  need  of 
Jobs  and  prosperity  (today  and  in  the  fu- 
ture) over  handouts  on  a  withering  tax  base. 
The  Mouse  opted  lor  productivity  and  tech- 
nological progress  over  teciinologlcal  stagna- 
tion; a  favorable  balance  of  payments  over  a 
broken  export  market;  and  a  positive  Amer- 
ican Image,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  over 
the  pathetic  spectacle  of  a  former  first-rate 
nation  looking  wondroualy  skyward  at  a 
3ovlet-bullt  TO-144— remember  the  Sput- 
nik? 

The  House  did  not  cast  aside  ttie  many  fac- 
eted economic  advantages  and  accept,  at 
race  value,  unproven  environmental  fears,  ft 
turned  down  the  questionable  contention 
that  SST  funds  and  an  effective  attention  to 
"other  national  priorities"  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive, rather  tlian  complementary.  It  has 
voiced  Its  faith,  and  thrown  open  the  chal- 
lenge, to  American  teclmology  and  Ingenuity 
to  buUd  a  viable  SST.  Perhaps  they  saw  as 
the  International  "Jet  set"  (which,  accord- 
ing 10  some,  would  be  the  sole  beneficiaries 
of  the  quick-trip  vetilcle);  Ckmgressmen, 
government  officials,  memt>ers  of  the  press, 
teachers,  students,  and  especially  busineas- 
men  (travelling  the  Pacific  as  well  as  the 
Atlantic)  who  as  productive  and  valued  cit- 
izens, find  time  Is  Increasingly  precious. 

Is  It  now  possible  that  Senate  toes  of  the 
SST  could  Justify  In  their  own  minds  re- 


sorting to  such  tactics  as  a  OUbuster  to  de- 
prive the  U.S.  people  of  this  ctiallenglng 
and  vital  opportunity? 

There  will  be  SSTs  In  this  world,  even 
though  the  Senate  may  pursue  Its  course 
to  ensure  that  none  are  Amsrlcan.  And  then, 
what  a  pity  for  those  of  us  who  are  reaUy 
concerned  about  pollution.  For  without  U.S. 
participation  In  this  market,  there  will  be 
just  that  many  more  foreign  SSTs  operat- 
ing m  this  world — under  their  own  pollution 
standards  (possibly  not  the  same  as  ours). 
Is  It  not  far  more  advantageous  for  us.  and 
the  rest  of  the  earth,  to  have  the  USA,  wtilch 
Is  deeply  concerned  aliout  pollution,  aiao 
build  and  monitor  such  an  Important  air- 
craft? 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jos  PxiaoNk,  Jr. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
dLstlnguished  Senator  from  Nevada  yield 
without  losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  CJjalr 
recognizes  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  There  is  no 
intention  of  displacing  the  present  busi- 
ness. I  rise  simply  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  If  he  will  concur  in  the  statement 
that  he  and  I  will  meet  at  this  time  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  to  determine  the 
future  order  uf  business,  and  that  is  for 
the  benefit  of  Senators. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  Pre.5ident,  may  we 
have  order? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  before  the  Senator  makes  liis 
statement  so  that  all  Senators  can  hear? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  Members  of  the  stafl 
will  be  seated  and  Senators  will  be  seated 
so  that  the  leaders  can  be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  tlie  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  we  intend 
to  get  together  very  shortly  to  consider 
means  of  facing  up  to  this  difficulty  which 
confronts  the  S^ate  today  on  various 
matters,  but  most  specifically  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  appropria- 
tion bill. 

I  have  requested  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender)  and  his  group 
to  get  together  once  again,  and  I  believe 
they  will  do  so  at  approximately  the  hour 
of  12  o'clock. 

I  would  like  to  appeal  at  this  time  to 
memtiers  of  the  other  group,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Bible),  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stxnnis),  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  to  get  to- 
gether immediately  if  they  can,  to  see  if 
.sometliing  can  be  worked  out.  If  some- 
thing cannot  be  worked  out.  the  minority 
leader  and  I  are  discussing  very,  very 
seriously  several  possibilities  which  we 
may  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
before  the  pending  business  is  displaced 
at  approximately  3  p.m. 

We  hope,  and  this  is  not  an  easy  Job 
for  either  of  us,  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  the  package  proposal,  and  the 
Senate  conferees  on  the  DOT,  having  to 


do  with  oiily  the  SST,  will  be  able  to 
come  up  with  a  reasonable  compromise 
which  would  foreclose  the  i>ossibillty  of 
the  leadership  making  motions  and  pro- 
posals which,  siieaking  personally,  I 
would  rather  avoid. 

We  will  proceed  to  the  other  bill 
aroimd  3  pjn.  I  refer  to  the  conglom- 
erate bill  out  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. V/e  will  stay  in  session  tonight 
until  7  pjn.  or  8  pm.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  other  body  has  not,  as 
yet,  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resoluuon 
seeking  to  bring  about  an  adjournment 
or  a  recess  beginning  at  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tonight  until  noon  on  Monday.  If 
there  is  no  concurrence  forthcoming,  we 
will  have  a  pro  forma  meeting  Thursday, 
no  business  will  be  conducted — an  m- 
and-out  procedure — and  then  we  will 
go  over  from  Thiu-sday  until  Monday. 

I  make  this  statement  at  this  time  so 
that  if  there  is  any  difficulty  In  getting 
approval  of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
those  Members  who  have  made  other 
arrangements  can  feel  free  to  go  ahead 
with  them. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yidd. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  various  Senators  have  said  to  me 
that  transportation  reservations — not 
imder  the  Department  of  Transportation 
bill — are  difficult  to  arrange  and  rear- 
range, and  their  convenience  is  always 
iiubject  to  the  will  of  the  Senate,  natu- 
rally. But  we  are  trying  to  find  a  way  to 
meet  that  convenience,  and  I  hope,  hav- 
ing that  in  mind,  that  Senators  would 
be  good  enough  to  remember  that  un- 
necessary adjectives  and  adverbs  inter- 
polated in  their  speeches  may  cause  other 
Senators  to  miss  a  plane  or  reunion  with 
their  families,  and  that  would  be  too  bad. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
this  statement  not  in  the  way  of  criticism 
but  only  to  t>e  helpful  and  only  as  a 
suggestion. 

I  think  we  are  at  a  terrible  impasse. 
Tliere  have  l)een  meetings  before.  The 
suggestion  was  made  last  weekend  and 
nothing  happened.  The  vole  today  Is  Just 
about  where  we  stood  then. 

I  was  wondering  if  it  would  not  be 
advisable  for  the  leadership,  both  the 
minority  leader  and  the  majority  leader, 
to  sit  down  with  these  litigants  in  these 
conferences  we  are  talking  about  to  see 
if  we  cannot  come  up  uith  some  sense. 

This  idea  that  tliese  two  factions, 
which  are  Just  about  as  far  apart  as  the 
North  Pole  from  the  South  P(^e,  are  go- 
ing to  sit  down  and  resolve  this  matter 
is  naive.  We  are  Just  kidding  ourselves. 
I  think  what  we  need  is  the  strong  hand 
and  the  strong  mind  of  the  leadership  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  we  need  is  the 
strong  hand  and  the  strong  mind  of  the 
Senate  itself. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  that  is 
where  we  are  now. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  conferees  have 
been  meeting.  They  have  come  reason- 
ably close  on  one  occasion  and  fairly 
close  on  another  occasion,  so  far  as  the 
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second  group  is  concerned.  I  have  every 
confidence  in  the  Senators.  They  have 
been  refx>rtmg  back  to  the  leadership. 
They  know  our  feelings.  But  we  want  to 
see  that  every  Senator  gete  a  (air  shake, 
regardless  of  bis  views  or  the  side  he  Is 
on. 

As  far  as  "strong  leadership" — and  I 
put  the  term  in  quotation  marks — the 
leadership  does  not  rest  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  or  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  but  with  100  Members  of  this 
body,  and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land knows  that  just  as  well  as  I  do,  be- 
cause we  exercise  what  little  authority 
we  have  and  it  Is  very,  very  little  and 
only  at  the  sufferance  of  Senators. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  There  is  no  man  in  the 
Senate  who  carries  more  influence  than 
the  Senator  from  Montaim,  and  that  Is 
the  only  reason  I  said  what  I  did.  I  think 
the  good  sense  of  Mikz  Mamstieui  In 
these  meetings  will  bear  fruit.  That  is 
what  I  am  talking  about.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  minimize  the  Senator's  Influence: 
I  think  the  Senator  has  tremendous  In- 
fluence, and  if  the  Senator  exerts  It  we 
will  get  results  here  today. 

Mr.  STENMIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSPIEII>.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  while  I  do  luyt  reeent  the 
Seiuitor's  words,  I  wish  to  dispel  any  in- 
ference so  far  as  we  on  the  cot^erence 
on  the  tran^jortation  bill  are  concerned. 
Four  of  us  met  in  the  most  favorable 
atmosphere  and  exchanged  Ideas.  I  am 
not  trying  to  blame  anyone  else.  There 
are  two  branches  to  this  department  of 
C3oTenunent,  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
I  do  not  think  the  matter  of  someone 
exercising  a  strong  arm  or  pleading  with 
the  conferees  to  get  something  done 
would  be  too  effective.  I  did  not  want 
the  inference  left  here  with  respect  to 
stubbornness,  or  backing  off,  or  glaring 
at  each  other. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  reason  the  mi- 
nority leader  and  I  are  getting  together 
IS  hopefully  to  come  up  with  some  sort 
of  proposal,  motion,  or  motions  some  time 
this  afternoon  before  3  pjn.  But  before 
we  do  that,  if  we  do  it,  because  I  still 
have  to  get  consent  of  the  minority 
leader  as  to  his  thoughts  and  we  have  so 
expressed  ourselves  through  a  letter  to 
one  group,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana (Mr.  Ellenderi  because  most  of 
the  matters  are  tied  up  in  three  appro- 
priation bills;  and  publicly  we  have  just 
asked  the  four  Senators  who  are  con- 
ferees within  the  Senate  on  the  SST  pro- 
ceedings if  they  would  meet  again. 

If  they  can  come  up  with  a  reasonable 
resolution,  it  means  the  leadership  will 
not  have  to  undertake  the  action  which 
we  will  go  into  the  ofBce  of  the  minority 
leader  very  shortly  to  consider. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
.'nmr  of  ilipse  meetings  that  are  going 
on  are  the  result  of  the  closed  session 
of  the  Senate  and  are  at  the  Instance  of 
the  majority  leader  and  myself.  AH  we 
can  say  to  Senators  is:  "We  would  like 
to  agree,  we  think  you  should  agree,  we 


just  hope  you  wiU  agree,  and  we  believe 
the  country  will  be  better  for  it  if  you  do 
agree."  That  is  the  extent  to  which  one 
can  go  in  addressing  another  Senator  in 
this  regard  in  any  public  forum.  We 
might  say  a  few  more  things  privately. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  have  no  fault  to  And 
with  any  of  the  conferees.  They  have  all 
been  meeting  in  good  faith.  They  have 
come  close  to  agreement  They  are  not 
quite  at  It  yet,  but  my  confidence  in 
them  is  full  and  my  trust  in  them  is 
complete.  I  only  hope  it  will  be  possible 
to  take  care  of  the  few  remaining  road- 
blocks, so  to  speak,  so  the  leadership 
will  not  be  forced,  on  its  own  responsi- 
biUty.  to  make  proposals  which  it  cannot 

avoid. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  want  to  say  that 
the  conferees  the  Senator  mentioned, 
under  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  <Mr. 
EixxHDEB),  did  agree.  It  was  the  House 
conferees  who  would  not  agree.  They 
were  adamant.  There  was  no  disagree- 
ment among  the  Senators  who  were  rep- 
resented there  under  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Senator  from  Loolaians  (Mr. 
ELLEin>n) . 

I  want  to  go  further  and  say  I  think 
the  leadership  Is  doing  a  very  good  job. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  25  years  In  the 
Senate  that  I  have  seen  the  Senate  really 
act  like  a  Senate,  and  one  that  seems 
determined  to  play  a  responsible  role  as 
an  institution.  We  have  had  three  votes 
on  the  pending  measure,  one  of  them  on 
the  measure  and  now  two  cloture  votes. 
It  Is  quite  clear  to  me  what  the  opinion 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  is,  and  I  think 
the  leadership  is  to  be  commended  for 
reasserting  the  role  of  the  Senate  in  our 
Govenunent.  Certainly  our  country  has 
never  been  in  greater  disarray. 

I  believe  what  the  Senate  is  witnessing 
now  Is  not  anything  to  be  ashamed  of. 
It  is  a  heartening  and  encouraging  sign 
that,  at  long  last,  the  Senate  Is  discharg- 
ing Its  constitutional  responsibility  to 
play  a  role  in  Important  national  matters. 
When  the  Senator.  2  days  ago,  said 
that  the  Senate  had  a  reputation  for 
capitulating  to  the  House  on  all  substan- 
tive matters  Involving  money,  I  think  the 
Senator  was  correct.  I  think  what  the 
Senate  as  a  whole  Is  trying  to  do  is  re- 
assert its  responsibility  within  its  fun- 
damental powers  of  Gtovemment.  I  con- 
gratulate them.  I  think  they  are  doing 
exactly  what  the  Senate  was  Intended 
to  do. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  mentioned  the  other  day  that 
we  are  now  on  the  horns  of  two  dilemmas. 
There  are  many  Senators  who  historic- 
ally would  not  vote  for  cloture 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  can  we 
get  a  little  order  here  so  we  can  hear  the 
Senator? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Many  Senators  are 
willing  to  vote  on  the  conference  report. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  had  a  long,  aiul  a  historical  viewpoint 


on  the  question  of  cloture.  Those  Sena- 
tors would,  however,  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report  even  though  they  oikxim 
cloture.  ^^^ 

-  We  are  not  performing  the  duty  of  the 
Senate.  All  we  are  suggesting  is  that  we 
vote,  that  is  all,  and  the  Senate  can  wort 
its  will  any  way  it  wishes.  Cloture  Ij  a 

matter  that  involves  many  issues some 

very  emotional  and  some  Involve  regional 
poUOcs.  Many  Senators  voted  agalmt 
cloture  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  who  now 
would  be  perfectly  wlUing  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report  up  or  down,  right  now 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  I  will  not  yield. 
I  have  not  much  time. 

I  think  this  Is  a  fundamental  question 
The  Senate  should  vote.  That  Is  what  we 
are  liere  for — to  vote  on  Issues  not  evade 
them. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  many 
times  participated  in  some  of  these  proce- 
dures. Everybody  cannot  have  his  own 
way.  I  do  not  expect  that  I  am  going  to 
have  my  own  way  here,  but  I  am  certainly 
going  to  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
if  Senators  will  allow  a  vote.  That  is 
what  we  want  here  today. 

Mr.  FDLBRIQHT.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yieid? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  had  a  vote,  an 
up-and-down  vote,  on  the  SST,  and  it 
was  a  very  stgnlflcant  vote.  What  the 
Senator  Is  trying  to  do  is  to  utilize  the 
very  imusual  procedure  of  a  cffloferenee 
report  where  we  give  way  what  the  Sen- 
ate has  voted  for  by  using  the  pressure 
of  the  other  items  in  the  DOT  bill  to 
make  us  accept  something  that  we  do 
not  want  to  accept. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No. 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.   The  Senator  has 
been  around  her  long  enough  to  know 
that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  was  s 
very  fair  proposal  that  the  sponsors  of 
the  SST  were  offered — an  opportunity 
that  if  they  would  allow  the  DOT  bill  to 
go  through  without  the  SST  the  Senate 
would  have  once  again  a  clear  opportu- 
nity to  vote  on  the  SST  1^  itself.  I  do 
not  see  anything  wrong  in  that.  It  Is  a 
fair  compromise  to  allow  the  Senate  once 
more,  at  a  later  date,  to  vote  Its  will  up 
or  down  on  the  SST. 

What  the  sponsors  are  here  trying  to 
do  Is  ride  piggyback  on  a  very  necessary 
bill  and  make  the  Senate  take  something 
it  does  not  want  to  take  because  of  all 
these  other  considerations.  I  think  that 
is  a  distortion  of  our  regular  procedures. 
It  Is  a  procedure  aproachlng  one  that 
stands  In  the  way  of  a  vote. 

I  am  perfect  wUUng  to  trust  the  Sen- 
ate's Judgment  on  the  SST  if  it  can  be 
expressed  on  the  SST  itself,  but  what 
the  Senator  is  trying  to  do  is  to  force  ut 
to  accept  a  matter  which  we  think  Is  not 
in  the  national  interest,  because  of  a 
great  many  related  matters  that  are  In 
the  nattotua  inUrest.  That  is  what  It 
amounts  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FU13RIOHT.  The  Senator  had 
this  bill  for  weeks  and  weeks.  He  did  not 
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not  to  bring  it  up  because  he  did  not 
liave  the  votes,  and  he  wanted  to  bring 
It  op  at  the  last  minute,  and  as  a  result 
it  prejudiced  a  great  many  other  Items 
Id  the  bill. 

Its.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  MANSFIKLD.  I  yield. 
Ur.  MAGNUSON.  How  many  times  has 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  gone  to  con- 
ference   and    said     afterwards:     "We 
reached  a  compromise  on  the  bill?" 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  it  yesterday. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  the  answer 
to  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  is  before  the 
Senate  now.  The  bin  relating  to  fliuuicial 
matters  is  ready  for  passage.  It  Is  all 
•greed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  please  maintain  decorum. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Siffely  one  does  not 
need  to  stand  up  in  this  body  and  remind 
some  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Senate 
rules?  Apparently  this  is  necessary,  how- 
ever, because  some  Senators  now  want 
to  change  the  Senate  rules,  but  for  this 

bin  only 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate win  please  be  in  order.  Staff  members 
will  be  seated  in  the  rear  of  the  Chamber. 
The  Senator  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Some  Members  want  to 
In  effect  change  the  Senate  rules  for 
this  appropriation  bill.  The  rules  provide 
that  if  a  Senator  wants  to  vote  down  a 
specific  Item  in  a  conference  report,  the 
Senate  must  vote  down  the  whole  con- 
ference report.  Voting  down  the  con- 
ference report  is  a  condition  precedent 
to  .such  action.  Once  rejected,  a  new  con- 
ference Is  In  order.  Every  Senator  knows 
that.  What  is  proposed — separatliig  the 
SST  from  the  rest  of  the  conference  re- 
port—is contrary  to  tradition,  precedent, 
and  the  Senate  rales. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  have  more  re- 
spect for  some  of  these  suggestions  if 
some  of  my  colleagues  who  oppose  the 
prototype  program  would  suggest  a 
change  In  the  Senate  rules.  The  rules  are 
there,  however,  and  they  are  binding. 
And  I  note  that  they  are  being  fully  ex- 
ercised by  Senators  who  are  opposing 
this  conference  report.  They  have  an 
extended  discussion  going  on  as  is  pro- 
vided for  in  the  Senate  rules. 

Ihave  always  favored  a  change  In  rule 
XXn.  I  have  taken  a  consistent  position 
on  this  Issue.  But  I  think  It  gets  a  little 
silly  when  some  of  my  colleagues  propose 
what  amounts  to  a  tentative  revision  of 
the  Senate  rules  which  would  apply  only 
to  this  particular  measure,  but  not  to 
other  measures.  Now.  if  they  want  to 
change  the  Senate  rules,  then  we  can  re- 
fPond  along  the  lines  some  Senators 
have  suggested,  but  I  want  to  remind 
my  colleasues  what  the  Senate  rules  are. 
I  think  It  looks  slUy  when  some  propose 
to  change  the  rules  for  one  purpoee,  but 
not  for  another. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  could  get  a 
™te  on  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  The  thing  that  dis- 
tiu-bs  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
this:  If  what  has  happened  this  past 
week  happens  again  next  week  and  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  session,  which  we 
will  have  to  come  to  because  of  consti- 
tutional fiat,  we  are  going  to  end  up 
without  a  transportation  appropriation 
bill.  I  want  to  remind  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  no  one  fought  harder  in 
the  conference  than  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  to  make  sure  that  the  Sen- 
ate side  was  upheld.  I  want  to  say  to 
him,  and  I  want  to  say  to  all  my  col- 
leagues in  answer  to  the  argument  which 
ha5  been  raised  on  the  floor  time  and 
time  again,  that  if  we  had  stayed  longer 
the  result  might  have  kieen  different, 
that  is  wishful  thinking.  I  only  wish  they 
had  been  there.  The  House  was  abso- 
lutely adamant.  We  could  have  stayed 
there  ir»  conference  for  another  2 
months,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  changed  the  attitude  of  the  House. 
Then,  of  course,  we  get  down  to  the 
proposition.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it,  anyway? 

It  was  finally  resolved  that  we  would 
cut  the  figure  down  from  $290  million  to 
$210  million,  because  $105  million  had 
already  been  spent.  This  would  have 
been  a  very  small  amoimt  to  keep  the 
program  alive  until  we  got  a  chance  to 
take  another  crack  at  it. 

I  refused  to  sign  the  conference  re- 
port Insofar  as  It  pertained  to  the  SST; 
that  is  shown  right  in  the  conference 
report. 

Now  we  are  coming  down  to  this  very, 
very  strange  situation:  If  we  do  not 
have  any  kind  of  a  bill  at  all.  it  means 
that  everything  in  that  appropriation 
bill  will  die.  What  Is  the  result  of  that? 
Every  man  who  works  in  a  tower  at  any 
airport  wUl  have  to  go  without  pay  be- 
ginning January  1.  If  we  are  not  going 
to  pay  them,  we  cannot  blame  those  men 
for  not  working.  So  If  everyone  moves 
off  the  job.  and  if  every  coastguardsman 
moves  off  the  job.  one  can  only  imagine 
the  havoc  that  will  be  wrought  upon  this 
Nation.  We  will  come  to  a  standstill. 

Only  a  short  while  ago.  we  kept  the 
railroads  going  through  a  very  emer- 
gency session  here,  and  we  said  to  cer- 
tain people.  "You  cannot  exercise  your 
statutory  and  constitutional  right  to 
strike  becatise  of  the  public  interest." 

Now  we  are  hi  the  position  that  im- 
less  we  do  something  within  the  next 
few  days,  we  are  going  to  have  the  ssune 
situation  insofar  as  airlines  are  con- 
cerned, and  it  will  be  our  own  fault. 

I  hope  I  have  not  offended  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  any  way.  I  know  who 
MncE  MAKsriELo  is.  No  one  loves  him 
more  than  I  do.  But  he  is  a  kind  man. 
Sometimes  he  Is  too  kind.  He  Is  too  fore- 
bearing,  and  this  situation  has  gotten  to 
a  point  now  that  I  think  we  have  all 
become  a  little  sUly. 

I  made  a  suggestion  a  short  while  ago: 
Why  do  we  not  consult  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  see  if  we  cannot  get 
a  continuing  resoIuOwi.  to  expire  some- 
ttove  in  March,  just  to  keep  this  thing 
going  for  a  short  time,  allowing  them  to 
come  back  and  continue  their  debate  on 
January  21,  and  then  see  what  happens? 
We  are  going  to  have  a  new  Congress. 


We  are  going  to  have  10  new  Members 
in  the  Senate.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
new  Members  they  are  going  to  have  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  is  going 
to  be  a  brand  new  ball  game. 

We  cannot  just  drift  the  way  we  are 
drifting  without  somehow  paying  a  se- 
vere price.  That  is  all  I  have  been  trying 
to  avoid 

I  do  not  know  what  the  majority  leader 
has  in  mind  with  his  motion  today,  but 
it  would  be  most  regrettable  if  we  could 
not  get  together  like  reasonable  men. 
You  have  to  give  a  little  bit  in  ca-der  to 
get  a  little  bit,  and  there  has  got  to  be 
some  resolution.  This  has  almost  become 
an  Insoluble  problem  at  this  point,  and 
something  needs  to  be  done. 

I  have  voted  against  cloture  twice.  I 
have  almost  always  voted  for  cloture  in 
the  past,  but  I  did  It  because  I  wanted 
to  keep  the  door  open  for  negotiation. 
I  say  to  my  fellow  Senators,  "I  believe 
you  gentlemen  will  have  to  begin  to  look 
at  this  thing  reasonably.  You  will  have 
to  begin  to  consult  with  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

As  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  has 
said,  this  Is  not  alone  the  problem  of  the 
Senate;  it  Is  the  problem  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  weU.  I  think  that 
the  leadership  of  the  Senate  ought  to 
get  together  «1lh  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  see  what  we  can  work  out. 
because  1  am  telling  you.  the  situation  as 
of  this  moment  is  disgraceful. 

I  do  not  care  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong.  I  listened  to  the  debate  for  2  hours 
preceding  the  vote  on  cloture,  and  v«  are 
saying  the  same  things  over  and  over 
again.  No  one  has  raised  the  question. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  That  is 
indeed  the  question  now.  Are  we  going 
to  let  the  bill  die  completely,  are  we  go- 
ing to  resolve  the  situation  in  a  rea- 
sonable way,  or  are  we  all  going  to  go 
our  own  way.  Just  to  prove  who  is  right 
and  who  is  wrong? 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
is  right  and  I  do  not  think  anyone  is 
wrong.  Each  man  has  his  legitimate  opin- 
ion. The  House  of  Representatives  looks 
at  it  one  way,  and  the  Senate  looks  at 
it  another  way.  I  hope  the  leadership  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  wlD  get 
these  people  together  and  resolve  this 
things  for  the  benefit  of  the  American 
people,  because  if  our  airplanes  and  our 
airports  come  to  a  stop,  if  the  Coast 
Guard  comes  to  a  stop,  if  the  $600  million 
in  the  bill  for  mass  transportation  comes 
to  a  stop.  If  air  safety  comes  to  a  stop, 
we  will  be  in  an  awful  position;  but  I 
think  if  we  are  sensible  and  reasonable, 
we  ought  to  bring  it  to  a  stop  right  here, 
today,  and  I  think  It  can  be  done  If  the 
leadership  will  act — and  I  say  this  very 
kindly,  because  I  know  the  power  of 
Mm  MANSFirtr.  When  Mm  MAUSTmo 
wants  something  done,  he  gets  it  done. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 

name  is  not  Lola.  I  yield  the  floor  and 

turn  it  over  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.   BIBLE.  Mr.   President,   may  we 

have  order? 

The  PRJE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  The  Senator  from 
Ne%'»<la  has  the  floor,  and  may  proceed. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  take 
just  a  few  moments. 
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I  think  the  stirring  speech  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
was  a  good  speech.  I  think  it  indicated 
things  that  we  have  been  trying  to  do. 
We  are  aware  of  the  implications  that 
will  befall  us  if  this  problem  Is  not  re- 
solved, and  I  am  sure  that  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  feel  and  know 
the  same  implications. 

I  think  it  should  be  abundantly  clear. 
as  I  said  in  my  opening  remarks,  when 
there  were  few  Senators  present,  at  the 
besrinning  of  our  consideration  of  the 
pending  business  this  morning  at  10 
o'clock,  that  we  had  met  repeatedly,  and 
we  got  along  very  well.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  Either  the  Senator  from 
nUnoLs  or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
can  bear  rae  out  that  we  did  make  prog- 
ress. We  made  headway;  but  the  impasse 
does  not  lie  there,  as  the  Senator  from 
MlssL'isippi  has  so  well  indicated.  The  im- 
passe is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 
Mr.  8TENN1S.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order,  so  the  Senator  can  be  heard? 
I  Just  carmot  believe  all  these  people  in 
here  are  interested  in  this  matter.  They 
could  be  here  for  the  3  o'clock  transition. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  entitled  to 
be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HcoHss).  The  Senate  will  be  In  order. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  will  suspend 
until  order  is  restored.  The  Chair  orders 
all  staff  aides  who  are  not  currently 
needed  by  their  Senators  to  leave  the 
Chamber.  The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  en- 
force this  order.  Senators  wiU  please 
maintain  order  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  thank  the  Presiding  Of- 
ficer. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Senator  from  Wisconaln.  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  and  I  have  met 
many  times.  I  think  we  have  made  prog- 
ress. I  know  we  iiave  made  pirogress.  I 
think  that  the  suggestions  with  which 
we  could  come  forward  and  have  come 
forward  with  would  make  some  sense  in 
getting  as  out  of  this  dilemma.  But  our 
problem,  again,  is  that  the  impasse  is 
on  the  House  side. 

Senators  may  say,  "If  our  problem  is 
on  the  House  side,  why  do  you  not  do 
something  about  it?" 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  who  has  left  the  Chamber,  made 
one  suggestion  which  we  have  consid- 
ered; that  is  a  continuing  resolution.  But 
a  continuing  resolution  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  does 
lujt  originate  here;  it  must  originate  in 
the  House. 

We  have  made  suggestioiis  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  they  are 
adamant.  If  we  go  to  a  further  ctnfer- 
ence.  we  come  right  back  to  where  we 
are  here  today,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
in  the  final  analysis,  a  continuing  reso- 
lution is  the  only  answer  to  this  partic- 
ular problem.  But  the  answer  lies  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  and  not  here, 
because  we  cannot  originate  that  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

I  know  we  are  all  aware  of  the  implica- 
tions. The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
mentioned  some  of  them.  I  said  earlier 
and  repeat  now,  it  would  be  rather  tragic 
if  all  the  operations  of  the  Coast  Ouard 


stopped— I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  mentioned  this — on  January  4  or 
5,  whatever  the  date  is.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  Intends  to  let  us  get  into  that 
situation. 

We  are  doing  the  best  we  can  to  work 
out  of  an  Impasse,  which  I  think  lies,  at 
this  stage  of  the  game,  primarily  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  add.  We  are  perfectly  willing 
to  meet  again  with  our  friends  from 
Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  We  have  met 
before  and  we  are  still  talking  and  will 
continue  to  talk,  but  I  do  not  think  our 
talking  win  really  end  the  problem  until 
we  liave  some  guidance  from  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sena  U)r  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  made  a  statement  that  covers 
this  situation.  We  four  conferees  agreed 
that  we  would  not  make  statements  to 
the  press.  We  thought  that  doing  so 
would  Jeopardize  sotnewhat  the  chance 
to  get  the  settlement  that  has  to  be 
achieved  by  both  houses.  Our  silence  here 
seems  to  have  developed  the  idea  that  we 
were  not  doing  anything,  that  we  were 
divided  among  ourselves,  or  that  it  was 
Just  a  standoff.  The  very  opposite  of 
that  is  true. 

As  the  Senator  has  outlined,  it  takes 
some  agreement  from  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol.  We  are  ready  to  meet.  We 
plan  to  meet  as  soon  as  this  colloquy 
can  be  completed. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  one  of  the  con- 
ferees on  the  Department  of  Defense 
appropriation  bill.  The  controversy  there 
is  over  language  most  of  which  pertains 
to  Cambodia.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  talked  with  me  several  times 
about  this  language.  I  believe  it  Is  a 
matter  that  probably  can  be  resolved.  I 
liave  some  knowledge  of  the  language, 
because  the  first  language  on  the  sub- 
ject this  year  originated  In  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  in  the  procure- 
ment authorization  bill  we  debated  in 
mixisummer.  That  was  the  first  language, 
and  it  was  adopted,  and  it  is  the  law  to- 
day, with  reference  to  aid  and  using 
United  States  troops  in  Cambodia,  and  so 
forth. 

It  has  gotten  into  the  appropriation 
bill  in  two  or  three  places,  but  now  the 
key  part  I  think  is  in  the  military  aid 
bill,  the  authorlzaOon  bill,  which  we 
passed,  and  then  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation on  that. 

If  the  military  aid  bill  is  settled  and 
finalized,  we  can  rather  quickly,  in  my 
opinion,  settle  the  language  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill.  There  are  proposals  to 
give  and  take  which  I  bdieve  will  work 
out~»  proposal  to  strike  out  the  word 
"Cambodia"  in  one  place,  and  so  forth. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  think  that  could  be 
done  today.  My  idea  Is  that  things  have 
Jelled  here  somewhat  for  today.  I  am 
not  sure  that  the  key  Members  of  the 
House  on  this  subject  are  In  town.  But 
I  have  an  Idea  that  when  we  return,  that 
matter  can  be  settled,  If  we  can  settle 
the  military  bill. 

With  respect  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  bill,  frankly — ^I  say  this 
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publicly— I  think  that  today  the  matter 
has  stagnated.  We  will  meet  further  but 
perhaps  nothing  can  be  worked  out  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  I  beUeve  that  when 
we  return,  there  will  be  a  better  chance, 
a  better  atmosphere,  next  Monday,  »nd 
things  might  start  moving  then. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PitoxKntE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  Senator  Pmcr  and 
I— and  I  think  Senator  Sramns  and 
Senator  Bislz.  too — have  done  our  best 
to  discuss  this  matter.  We  have  discussed 
alternatives.  There  was  no  adamancy  en 
either  side.  I  think  we  had  a  constructive 
discussion.  I  am  looking  forward  to  t 
meeting,  and  so  is  Senator  Perct.  te 
soon  as  we  possibly  can  get  together 
and  we  will  discuss  all  alternatives. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  we  ought  to 
recognize  now  that  there  are  certato 
hard,  tough  facts  with  which  we  ban 
to  cope.  No.  1.  there  was  a  vote  in  this 
body  up  and  down  on  whether  aST 
funds  should  be  Included.  In  that  vote. 
a  majority  of  the  Senators  voted  against 

No.  2.  there  was  a  vote  on  cloture 
twice — two  votes  on  cloture.  How  many 
times  In  the  history  of  the  Senate  hsvt 
there  been  three  votes  on  cloture?  Very 
rarely.  The  only  time  cloture  has  been 
Invoked  has  been  when  less  than  a  ms- 
jority  at  any  point  favored  cloture. 

Under  these  circumstances.  It  Is  clear 
that  we  have  to  find  some  way  of  break* 
ing  through. 

None  of  us  is  going  to  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  to  be  with- 
out funds  after  January  3.  That  would  be 
wrong  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  tbe 
100  Senators  and  43S  Members  of  the 
House. 

We  have  to  find  a  way  to  permit  the 
Department  of  Transportation  to  func- 
tion. We  are  determined  to  do  that,  aod 
I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree  that  that  Is 
going  to  happen. 

I  think  that  within  those  limits,  know- 
ing the  SST  advocates  are  very  deter- 
mined to  do  their  best  not  to  permit  it 
to  die  at  the  end  of  this  year,  and  that 
those  of  us  who  oppose  the  SST  are  verr 
determined  to  see  that  the  Department 
of  Transportation  continues  to  have 
funds  after  January  3.  that  there  will  be 
no  payless  paydays,  under  those  circum- 
stances, I  am  sure  we  will  be  able  to  reach 
some  agreement  among  Senators.  In  fact 
I  think  we  are  pretty  close  to  it. 

However,  there  is  a  problem  on  the 
other  side,  and  I  would  suggest  that  what 
Is  left  now  Is  for  the  House  to  take  a  look 
at  what  has  happened  in  the  Senate.  We 
have  had  these  votes.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  the  Senate  has  twice  said,  by 
majority  vote,  that  it  will  not  invoke 
cloture,  and  we  all  know  that  it  takei 
two- thirds. 

Under  the  circumstances,  I  would  hope 
that  the  Rouse  would  seriously  consider 
some  kind  of  compromise.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  to  date  their  position  ti 
that  they  do  not  want  to  compromlw. 
I  think  they  have  to. 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
consider  the  vote  on  cloture  as  a  vote  oD 
the  SST. 

Mr.  PROXBCIRE.  Of  course  it  is  not. 
I  never  said  it  was.  There  has  been  only 
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one  vote  on  the  SST — 51  against  and 
41  lor. 

Ur.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is  a 
strong  supporter,  and  historically  he  will 
not  vote  lor  cloture.  I  voted  for  cloture 
every  time  It  was  up.  The  Senate  voted 
once  on  the  SST  and  voted  as  the  Senator 
has  said,  and  the  House  voted  on  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  House  never 
voted  on  the  SST.  The  House  voted  on 
Instructing  the  conferees.  They  voted  on 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  the 
vote  was  about. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President.  In  order 
that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
a  result  of  the  vote  on  cloture,  let  me  m&ke 
It  dear  that  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  opposed  the  appropriation  for 
the  SST  and  would  oppose  the  confer- 
ence report.  Nevertheless,  as  a  Member 
of  the  leadership  I  beUeve  the  Senate 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report.  On  such  an  Important 
appropriations  conference  report  the 
Soiate  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  its 
will. 

Frankly,  without  pointing  the  finger  at 
any  colleague.  I  am  disappointed  and 
surprised  that  so  many  Senators  voted 
against  cloture  in  the  situation  which 
confronted  the  Senate  today.  The  matter 
before  us  is  an  appropriations  measure 
and  It  involves  all  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada Indicated  that  the  Impasse  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  I  respect- 
fully disagree.  The  Impasse  is  here  on 
this  side  of  the  Capitol. 

The  House  and  the  Senate,  as  often 
happens,  passed  different  versions  of  this 
legislation:  conferees  were  then  appoint- 
ed; and  they  met  and  struck  a  compro- 
mise. The  Senate  should  now  have  the 
opportunity  to  accept  or  reject  that  com- 
promise. Accordingly,  the  Impasse  Is 
here. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
break  that  impasse,  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan,  and 
have  a  straight  vote.  I  have  always 
agreed  to  voting  with  time  limits,  under 
any  conditions  imaginable,  to  have  a 
stralRht  up  and  down  vote.  But  when 
it  Is  impossible  to  get  cloture,  how  do 
we  do  it? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  agree.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  a  number  of  Senators  will 
never  vote  for  cloture.  I  suggest  that 
there  are  times  when  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  vote  for  clotiu-e  if  the  Sen- 
ate Is  to  conduct  its  business.  The  situa- 
tion we  face  now  is  a  good  example  of 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  there  are 
approximately  15  Senators  who  would 
not  vote  for  cloture  but  who  would  vote 
for  the  conference  report.  So  this  is  the 
Impasse. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  do  think 
that  this  probably  has  gone  on  long 
enough,  with  all  the  possibUities  and 
probabilities  and  the  suggested  solutions. 
Obviously  if  we  were  able  to  get  cloture, 
and  it  looks  as  if  that  will  be  difficult,  it 
would  solve  the  problem.  We  would  have 
to  vote  it  up  or  down.  If  we  caimot  get 


cloture  and  cannot  vote  it  up  or  down, 
then  the  only  place  we  can  go  is  some- 
where Inbetween. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  It  might  not  solve  the 
problem.  The  conference  report  might 
be  rejected  and  then  we  would  have  to 
go  back  to  conference  again.  Then,  of 
course,  the  impasse  would  not  be  here.  We 
would  have  to  act.  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  might  be  rejected.  That 
is  unlikely.  I  believe  it  would  be  ac- 
cepted. In  fairness  to  those  who  take  the 
opposition  vote  on  the  SST,  they  do  not 
want  to  chance  that  because  they  feel  it 
would  be  a  straight  up  or  down  vote, 
with  all  the  other  items  in  their  for 
transportation,  and  so  forth,  and  that 
it  would  be  accepted.  I  personally  think 
that  they  are  right.  If  that  Is  true,  then 
they  will  feel  they  have  lost  the  SST  bat- 
tle at  least  for  the  next  6  months. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  there,  the  dilBculty  is  that  the 
conferees  were  in  favor  of  the  SST,  and 
the  Senate  was  not.  The  trouble  is.  under 
the  circumstances,  it  is  our  feeling  that 
the  House  should  have  gone  back  with 
the  conference  report  in  disagreement.  If 
they  had  done  that,  then  it  seems  to  me 
the  House  of  Representatives  would  have 
had  to  vote  specifically  on  the  SST.  They 
did  not  do  that.  They  went  back  and  ap- 
proved a  conference  report.  It  took  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  to  reject  the 
conference  report  with  instructions. 
Under  the  circumstances,  if  there  was  a 
strong  feeling  on  a  major  issue  of  this 
kind  on  the  conference  report,  why  did 
not  the  conferees  consider  the  possibility 
of  going  to  the  House  in  disagreement? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat 
all  the  conference  matter,  but  as  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Tlie  House  would 
not  do  it. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not  if  the 
Senate  can  do  It  in  one  day.  'Why  in 
the  world  should  the  House  agree  to  go 
back  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  the 
floor.  We  have  until  3  o'clock  today  to 
have  this  extended  discussion.  The  fact 
remains  that  those  conferees  who  were 
against  the  SST,  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise, signed  the  conference  report 
on  the  Senate  side,  with  certain  reserva- 
tions. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  that  does  not 
solve  anything.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  constantly  says  that 
what  he  means  is  to  kill  the  SST.  I  do 
not  know  that  it  means  that  at  all.  be- 
cause of  some  Indications  on  the  floor 
here  that  they  wanted  it  reduced,  so  we 
say  reduced,  some  say  killed,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  says  killed.  The 
SST  proponents  say  to  keep  it  alive.  The 
alternative  is  to  attempt  to  let  the  prob- 
lem go  over  to  February  or  March  when 
we  will  be  back  to  the  same  old  exercise, 
but  it  is  put  temporarily  over  for  the 
next  Congress.  Maybe  that  Is  the  only 
answer.  The  shortest  answer  would  be 
another  cloture  vote,  which  seems  im- 
llkely.  I  do  not  know  how  that  would 
come  out.  Perhaps  over  Christmas  there 
could  be  some  visions  of  some  kind  lor 
various  people,  and  when  we  come  back, 
and  we  have  another  cloture  motion,  It 


might  be  different.  But  if  it  is  not  dif- 
ferent, then  we  are  right  back  where  we 
started. 

So,  we  are  trying  to  work  out  of  this 
dilemma.  Everyone  knows — the  press 
particularly — what  we  are  trying  to  do. 
We  cannot  do  it  without  concurrence  of 
the  other  side  on  continuing  resolution. 
which  may  be  the  only  answer,  origi- 
nated there  and  sent  over  to  us.  Those 
are  the  options  available  to  us.  We  are 
about  to  recess  and  talk  with  our  Sen- 
ate conferees  on  the  problem  of  resolv- 
ing these  differences. 

I  repeat,  we  have  gotten  along  wdl. 
We  think  we  can  come  up  with  some- 
thing that  would  be  palatable  to  us.  Our 
problem  is  that  we  do  not  know  wheth- 
er it  will  be  palauble  to  the  House.  We 
will  try  to  do  the  best  we  can  to  work  it 
out 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  debate  concerning  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  Not  being  a  part  of  this 
conference-  in  any  way,  I  am  nterested 
to  know  whether  the  Senator  Is  talking 
about  continuing  at  the  current  levels  of 
expenditures  lor  the  whole  Department 
or  Just  on  the  SST. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  afraid,  under  the 
rules,  if  I  understand  them  correctly, 
that  we  would  have  to  put  in  a  con- 
tinuing resolution,  to  be  drafted  on  the 
House  side.  It  might  tie  drafted  in  such 
a  way  that  we  could  embody  in  the  reso- 
lution all  the  items  except  the  SST.  and 
they  can  make  that  a  second  item  and 
continue  It  for  a  period,  say,  to  March  3. 
They  might  be  able  to  do  that.  I  do 
not  know.  But  that  is  one  of  the  possi- 
bUities  we  are  exploring.  We  have 
checked  them  out  with  the  Parliamen- 
tarians on  both  sides  and  we  do  not  have 
a  firm  answer  to  that  s-et. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  Interested  in  the 
new  program.  I  Just  received  a  letter 
this  morning  urging  our  support  of  the 
moneys  lor  the  antihljacklng  activities 
in  the  Department  of  Transportation. 
The  air  controllers  are  contacting  us 
wanting  to  know  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen to  their  pay  increase.  If  we  go  along 
with  a  continuing  resolution  on  all  these 
items,  will  all  these  have  to  wait  until 
next  year? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  No.  If  a  continuing  reso- 
lution, this  would  be  stated  so  that  they 
would  be  carried  forward.  New  items 
would  not  be  carried  forward  until  we 
came  back  Into  agreement  in  February 
or  March,  unless  they  drafted  in  effect  a 
new  Item — and  the  antihljacking  Is  a 
new  Item — they  would  have  to  redraft 
that.  In  effect  putting  It  into  a  continu- 
ing resolution. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  It  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  House,  if  the  House  wished 
to  do  so.  to  take  the  conference  report 
and  leave  out  the  SST.  and  then  put 
into  a  continuing  resolution  everything 
that  Is  in  the  conference  report — every- 
thing^— hUacking — everything.  Then  have 
another  continuing  resolution  for  the 
SST.  Is  that  not  possible  as  an  alter- 
native? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  They  are  all  alternatives. 
We  have  discussed  them,  in  attempting 
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to  work  something  out  of  what  Is  ob- 
viously an  Impasse.  We  will  confer  on 
that  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  point  might  be 
that  it  could  have  new  money  and  the 
conferees  would  agree  to  continue  it 
through  June  30  so  that  It  would  meet 
the  objectives  which  the  Department 
of  Transportation  wants. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  In  addition  to  that.  If  I 
might  make  a  further  suggestion,  we  are 
probing  all  the  possibilities  and  we  might 
make  the  8ST  continue  until  a  date 
certain  wittiin  that  same  resolution,  so 
that  It  all  comes  over  as  part  and  parcel 
of  one  package.  That  Is  another  possi- 
bility. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
recognizes  that  we  have  touched  base 
on  this  with  the  Parliamentarian  on  this 
side  and  we  are  attempting  to  move  it 
forward.  We  wlU  soon  be  meeting  to  see 
whether  we  cannot  come  forward  with 
something  that  will  get  us  out  of  this 
present  problem.  I  repeat,  the  impasse  is 
not  among  the  four  of  uii.  I  thought  we 
came  very  close  to  an  agreement. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

PIUTILECE   OF   THE   IXOOB 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  members  of  my 
staff  be  permitted  on  the  floor  of  the 
.Senate. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  1  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Jack  Ware,  a 
member  of  my  staff,  may  be  permitted  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  necessary 
purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


R.J.  nM.  1430.  Joint  reaolutloD  ftutborixlog 
the  Honorable  Jobm  W.  IdcCoKBucK,  SpeaJcer 
or  the  Houee  or  RepresentaUves.  CO  accept 
and  wear  tba  Cavallere  di  Gran  Croce.  of  tlie 
Order  Al  Mento  deiu  RepubUca,  en  award 
conferred  by  cne  Oovemment  of  the  Repub' 
lie  or  Italy. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Haclcney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  173)  avrthor- 
izlng  a  grant  to  defray  a  portion  of  the 
cost  of  expanding  the  United  Nations 
headquarters  In  the  United  States, 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  11)  to  re- 
inforce the  federal  system  by  strength- 
ening the  personnel  resources  of  State 
and  local  governments,  to  improve  inter- 
governmental cooperation  In  the  admin- 
istration of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to 
provide  grants  for  Improvement  of  State 
and  local  personnel  admliUstratlon,  to 
authorize  Federal  assistance  In  training 
State  and  local  employees,  to  provide 
i^rants  to  State  and  local  governments  for 
training  of  their  employees,  to  authorize 
interstate  compacts  for  personnel  and 
training  activities  to  facilitate  the  tem- 
porary assignment  of  persoimel  between 
the  Federal  Government,  and  State  and 
local  governments,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  an  amendment.  In  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bill 
and  joint  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HA.  14333.  An  act  to  modlTy  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requlremente:  and 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afOxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President: 

S.  4571.  An  net  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1B64  for 
Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purpoeee: 

nst.  8933.  An  act  to  prOTld*  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  aa  tb«  "Jackson  lock 
and  dam"  on  the  Tomblgbee  River,  Alabama, 
shall  hereafter  lie  known  aa  the  Coffeerllle 
lock  and  dam; 

HJt.  13076.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  olBcera  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force: 

RJt.  issoe.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irwin 
Katz: 

HJR.  13863.  An  act  to  authorize  the  naming 
of  the  reservoir  to  t>e  created  by  the  Uttle 
Gooee  lock  and  dam.  Bnake  Blver,  Washing- 
ton. In  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Enoch  A.  Bryan; 

HJl.  19430.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Uahment  of  a  national  urt>an  growth  policy, 
to  encourage  and  support  the  proper  growth 
and  development  of  our  States,  metropolitan 
areaa.  dtlee,  countlea,  and  towns  with  eni- 
pbasla  upon  new  community  and  Inner  city 
development,  to  extend  and  amend  laws  re- 
lating to  housing  and  urban  development, 
and  for  other  purlKisee: 

HJl.  19877.  An  act  authorizing  the  oon- 
struotlon,  repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain public  worka  on  rivers  and  barbora  for 
navigation,  flood  contn>l,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee; 

S.  J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  grant  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
expanding  the  United  Nations  headquarters 
In  the  United  States; 

3.  J.  Reo,  349.  Joint  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotas  for  bTirley  tolwoco  for  the  3  mar- 
keting years  t>eglnnlng  October  i,  1971;  and 

H.J.  Res.  lisa.  Joint  Resolution  to  amend 
Public  Law  403,  Both  Congress,  of  January  38, 
1948,  providing  for  memtMrShip  and  par- 
ticipation by  the  United  States  In  the  South 
Pacific  Commission. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
its  title  and  referred,  as  Indicated: 

H.R.  14233.  An  act  to  modify  ammunition 
recordkeeping  requirements;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Crahstoh)  .  The  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  OooBixL)  is  recognized. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  lie  permitted 
to  make  a  speech  on  Vietnam. 

The  PRESIDING  OKFIC'KH.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


RErrURN  TO  ESCALATION  IN 
INDOCHINA 

Mr.  (jOODELL.  Mr.  President,  my  tenn 
of  ofBce  in  the  Senate  is  drawing  to  « 
dose. 

During  my  3  years  as  a  Member  of  tint 
body.  I  have  devoted  much  of  my 
energies  to  seeking  a  definitive  end  to 
the  Indochina  war. 

Fifteen  months  ago,  I  stood  here  and 
proposed  the  first  legislation  requirinj 
the  complete,  safe,  and  orderly  witb- 
diawal  of  all  American  forces  from  Viet- 
nam by  a  fixed  date.  At  ttiat  time,  I  stood 
alone.  Less  than  a  year  later,  40  Senaton 
went  on  record  in  support  of  the  easen- 
tlally  same  legislation — the  amendment 
to  end  the  war, 

I  remain  as  deeply  convinced  as  eiet 
that  the  legislation  I  proposed  is  tbe  best, 
perhaps  the  only  way  of  extricating  our 
Nation  with  honor  and  decency  from 
this  cruel  and  unjust  war.  When  I  lea?c 
the  Senate  next  month,  I  shall  conUiuie 
to  work  for  Its  adoption. 

Despite  our  efforts,  the  war  continues 
without  foreseeable  end.  and  the  Presi- 
dent's words  and  actions  suggest  that  lu 
is  prepared  to  sacrifice  all  prospects  for 
peace  in  order  to  preserve  the  existing 
order  in  South  Vietnam:  and  that  he 
even  contemplates  a  new  course  of  es- 
calation, perhaps  more  devastating  than 
ever  before. 

Many  say  the  war  is  all  but  over, 
save  for  the  parting  shots.  Yet,  I  fear  > 
new  phase  of  the  war  is  Just  beginning. 

Many  say  the  w«r  Is  no  longer  a  na- 
tional issue.  Yet,  I  fear  it  infects  our 
country  liJte  a  disease  whose  outward 
manifestations  may  temporarily  fade. 
only  to  break  out  again  with  renewed 
virulence. 

I.   AXE   aSCALAIIOH   OVXB   TKS   HOSTB 

The  scenario  has  now  been  set  by  the 
administration  for  the  resumption  of  u 
extended  air  war  over  North  Vietnam. 

"nils  means  that  the  United  States  is 
prepared  to  reescalate  the  conflict,  ignor- 
ing the  tragic  lessons  of  the  sixties. 

It  means  tbe  administration  intends 
primarily  to  rely  upon  the  direct  use  o( 
American  air  power  to  maintain  the  mili- 
tary status  qiio  in  Vietnam. 

It  involves  still  graver  risks  to  pesM 
than  the  unsuccessful  bombing  cam- 
paign conducted  over  North  Vietnam  for 
3  years  by  the  Johnson  administration 

1.    THE   ADMlNISTaATION'B  EOHBXITO  THBElin 

President  Nixon  has  decided  to  use  tbe 
threat  of  escalation  in  the  air  over  Noitli 
Vietnam  in  order  to  prevent  the  enen; 
from  building  its  capacity  to  launch  of- 
fensives in  South  Vietnam.  He  has  nude 
this  threat  explicit  In  his  most  recent 
press  conference,  saying: 

Now  If  as  a  result  of  my  conclusion  ttiat 
tbe  North  Vietnamese,  by  tbelr  Inflltralka. 
tiireaten  our  remaining  forces.  If  they  than- 
by  develop  a  capacity  and  proceed  pcHllltr 
to  use  that  capacity  to  Increase  the  level  of 
fighting  In  south  Vietnam,  then  I  will  ad* 
tile  bombing  of  military  sltee  In  Ifflrtt 
Vietnam,  the  passes  that  lead  from  Moetli 
Vietnam  Into  South  Vietnam,  the  mlilta^ 
complexes,  the  military  supply  lines.  l*sl 
would  be  the  reaction  that  I  ahall  take. 

The  President  has  previously  Imple- 
mented these  threats  In  practice — wttne* 
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the  bombing  raids  of  tbe  North  In  May 
and  November. 

Tbe  President  has  also  announced  that 
he  will  continue  U.S.  "reconnaissance" 
mgbts  over  North  Vietnam;  and  that  he 
Intends  to  conduct  major  retaliatory 
Ixmibing  attacks  If  our  planes  are  fired 
upon.  At  the  same  press  conference,  he 
said: 

I  must  Inotst  that  there  be  continued  re- 
oonnalssance  over  North  Vietnam,  because  If 
m  arc  withdrawing  our  forces  I  liave  to  see 
wbetber  or  not  there  Is  any  chance  of  a 
itrlke  against  those  forces  that  remain.  And 
we  liave  to  watoh  for  the  build-up. 

if  our  planes  are  fired  upon,  I  will  not 
only  order  thac  they  return  the  lire,  but  I 
will  order  that  the  missile  site  be  destroyed 
ind  that  the  military  complex  around  that 
■He  which  supports  it  also  be  deatroyed  by 
bombing. 

The  enemy  has  already  stated  that  It 
win  not  be  deterred  by  this  threat,  and 
will  continue  firing  upon  American  re- 
connaissance planes.  This  makes  the 
resumption  of  the  bom)>ing  on  a  regular 
basis  a  virtual  certainty. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  has  taken 
tbe  final  step — of  asserting  that  the  lack 
of  substantive  progress  at  the  Paris  talks 
would  be  reason  alone  for  air  escalation 
over  the  North.  In  the  last  2  years,  there 
has  been  no  substantive  progress  what- 
ever at  Paris.  As  long  as  the  enemy  in- 
sists on  the  complete  American  presence, 
there  can  be  no  progress.  Thus,  the  Sec- 
retary's theory  provides  a  carte  blanche 
Justification  for  bombing  the  North  at 
any  time  and  for  any  purpose. 

The  President  speaks  of  protecting 
American  lives.  This  purpose,  however, 
will  not  be  achieved  by  adopting  a  new 
course  of  escalation:  As  every  expansion 
of  tbe  war  places  additional  lives  in 
jeopardy. 

Were  the  administration's  primary 
concern  the  safety  of  American  men.  It 
would  adopt  the  course  of  action  we  have 
been  urging:  The  complete  withdrawal 
of  all  American  forces  from  Vietnam,  al- 
lowing sufficient  time  for  their  removal 
in  a  safe,  orderly  fashion.  That  is  the 
way  to  protect  American  lives — to  get 
our  men  out  of  Indochina. 

Only  one  certain  result  can  come  from 
any  attempt  to  conduct  renewed  air  at- 
tacks over  North  Vietnam:  The  deaths 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  civil- 
ians. 

American  airpower  in  Indochina  has 
always  fallen  short  of  expectations.  In 
destroying  its  intended  military  targets 
It  lias  always  exceeded  the  worst  expec- 
tations, in  its  impact  on  the  civilian 
population.  This  will  hold  true  if  bomb- 
ing of  the  North  is  resumed.  Perhaps  a 
limited  number  of  antiaircraft  batteries, 
supply  depots,  and  staging  areas  will  Ik 
knocked  out.  But  hundreds  of  villages 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  farmland 
certainly  will  be.  The  civilian  "body 
cotmt" — to  bomnr  a  repellent  p(hrase 
of  this  war— will  be  staggering  Indeed. 

To  this  civilian  carnage  wlU  be  added 
the  loss  or  captivity  of  still  more  Ameri- 
can airmen. 

a.  OTrr-KecaiwhTzno  jobxbon 

tt  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  north  was  tried  for  3  yatrs  by 


the  Johoaon  administration.  It  failed. 
While  inflicting  enormous  loss  of  life, 
the  bcnnbing  did  not  effectively  prevent 
the  infiltration  of  men  and  supplies  from 
the  north.  It  did  twt  stop  the  Communists 
from  mounting  the  devastating  Tet  of- 
fensive of  18A8.  It  did  not  weaken  Hanoi's 
willingness  to  fight  nor  strengthen  its 
desire  to  make  concessions. 

Thus,  the  new  plan  for  air  eeoalatlon 
would  be  almost  certain  not  to  woik, 
were  it  to  entail  nothing  more  than  a 
return  to  the  old  Johnson  ix>mbing  strat- 
egy. If  it  were  to  have  any  potential 
effectiveness  at  aU,  the  threat  would  have 
to  be  substantially  greater— especially 
so  as  we  have  about  200,000  fewer  troops 
in  the  field  in  South  Vietnam . 

The  President  has  given  indications 
that  he  Is  aware  of  this  problem,  and  may 
be  considering  a  more  "decisive"  re- 
sponse. In  his  Cambodia  press  confer- 
ence last  May,  he  endeavored  to  explain 
how  his  theory  of  escalation  differed 
from  that  of  President  Johnson.  Speak- 
ing of  the  Cambodian  invasion,  the  Pres- 
ident said: 

However,  the  difference  la  tiiat  he  did  move 
step  by  step.  Thle  aotlon  la  a  decisive  move, 
and  thla  action  pute  the  enemy  on  warning 
that  If  It  escalates  while  vre  are  trying  to 
de-escalate,  u>e  will  move  decisively  and  not 
step  by  step. 

Applying  this  theory  of  "decisive"  esca- 
lation, some  experienced  observers — such 
as  Morton  H.  Halpem,  who  served  aa  a 
senior  member  of  President  Nixon's  na- 
tional security  staff — have  predicted  that 
the  President  is  prepared  to  launch,  if 
necessary,  a  massive  attack  on  all  mili- 
tary targets  in  North  Vietnam,  coupled 
with  a  blockade  of  Haiphong  Harbor  and 
the  bombing  of  the  rail  lines  to  China. 
3.   n.LU8loir  or  DEcjaivEwEaa 

It  is  easier,  however,  to  talk  of  decisive- 
ness than  to  take  aetians  which  are,  in 
fact,  decisive. 

It  is  the  experience  of  the  last  three 
decades  that  no  military  move  in  the 
Indochina  war  has  even  proven  con- 
clusive. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  bomb- 
ing strategy — short  of  nuclear  attack — 
that  can  truly  be  decisive.  And.  as  the 
administration  surely  perceives,  nuclear 
attack  would  be  disastrously  decisive. 

It  may  sound  impressive  to  speak  of 
bombing  Hanoi,  mining  Haiphong  Har- 
bor and  destroying  the  rail  lines  to  China, 
yet  it  is  worth  recalling  that  during  the 
entire  course  of  the  French  Indocliina 
War.  the  French  actually  controlled 
Hanoi,  Haiphong  Harbor,  and  the  (Thlna 
rail  lines — and  still  the  enemy  was  able 
to  conduct  a  successful  guerrilla  war 
throughout  Indochina.  It  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive how  bombing  of  these  targets  will 
succeed  where  French  control  of  them 
failed. 

4.   alBK  op  GBXAT  PC  WES  CONnOHTATtOK 

A  still  more  fundamental  objection  to 
any  strategy  of  "decisive"  escalation  is 
that  It  Involves  the  risk  of  a  great  power 
confrontation  that  rises  directly  in  pro- 
portion to  its  potential  effectiveness. 

The  Johnson  bombing  policy  was,  as 
the  President  points  out,  not  "dedslTe" — 


and  it  was  not  effective.  But  precis^  be- 
cause of  these  qualities,  it  did  not  attract 
a  major  intervention  by  the  great  powers, 
China  and  Russia,  on  the  other  side.  Be- 
cause the  bombing  did  not  materially  in- 
jure the  political  or  militarj'  base  of 
North  Vietnam,  no  intervention  appeared 
necessary. 

The  Soviet  Union  does  not  supply 
nearly  the  quantity  or  quality  of  sophis- 
ticated weaponry  to  North  Vietnam  that 
it  regularly  sends  to  Egypt.  According  to 
U5.  intelligence  sources,  the  air  defense 
of  North  Vietnam  consists  chiefly  of 
SAM-2  surface-to-air  missiles,  Mlg  IS's, 
IT'S,  and  2I's,  and  radar  controlled  anti- 
aircraft guns.  In  1969.  Russian  military 
aid  to  North  Vietnam  was  an  estimated 
tUO  mlUion  and.  in  the  first  half  of  1970. 
it  dropped  to  an  estimated  $S0  million. 
Soviet  military  aid  to  Egypt  has  been 
immeasurably  greater — several  billions  a 
year.  And  it  has  included  much  more  ad- 
vanced and  sophisticated  weaponry — 
such  as  SAM-3  missiles  and  Styx-type 
antlshipptng  missiles. 

Last  June,  the  Soviet  Union  announced 
an  increase  in  military  aid  to  North 
Vietnam,  in  response  to  our  invasion  of 
Cambodia.  Any  further  bombing  raids 
of  the  North  are  likely  to  Induce  the  So- 
viet Union  sharply  to  Increase  the  quan- 
tity and  the  quality  of  the  military  aid  it 
gives  to  North  Vietnam. 

This,  by  itself,  could  change  the  com- 
plexion of  the  war.  The  lntrt>ductlon  of 
more  advanced  Soviet  antiaircraft  mis- 
siles could  make  deep  air  strikes  and  re- 
connaissance operations  vastly  more 
risky  than  they  are  at  present— and  call 
for  still  more  drastic  countermeasures. 
It  Is  not  pleasant  to  imagine  American 
pilots  facing  this  kind  of  weaponry. 

The  Soviet  Union  last  week  issued  an 
uniL'iually  sharply-worded  warning 
against  expansion  of  the  air  war  into  tbe 
North,  saying  that  this  "wUl  lead  to  even 
greater  complication  of  the  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  Far  East."  The 
Soviet  leaders  do  not  give  this  kind  of 
admonition  lightly,  and  it  should  not  be 
taken  lightly.  If  Ignored,  it  could  lead— 
at  the  very  least — to  a  major  new  arms 
aid  pledge  by  Moscow  to  Hanoi. 

Widening  the  scope  of  the  bombing 
will  increase  the  prospects  of  direct  con- 
frontation by  the  United  States  with  the 
Soviet  Union  or  China. 

Any  "decisive"  attempt  to  halt  the 
flow  of  supplies  would,  for  example,  re- 
quire the  mining  or  blockade  of  Hai- 
phong— and  this  means  direct  interfer- 
ence with  Soviet  shipping.  Such  interfer- 
ence, alone,  could  create  a  great  power 
confrontation  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
C^ban  missile  crisis. 

The  more  massive  any  US.  escalation 
becomes  in  quest  of  "decisiveness."  the 
more  likely  a  direct  Intenentlon  by  Rus- 
sia or  China  becomes. 

In  this  regard,  the  recent  history  of 
the  Middle  Bast  is  InstructlTe. 

The  Soviet  Union  confined  Its  role  in 
the  Middle  East  for  many  years  t»  that 
of  supplying  equipment  and  technical  ad- 
visers to  its  Egyptian  ally,  notwithstand- 
ing three  unsuccessful  wars  conducted  bf 
that  ally. 
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but  only  place  their  Uves  In  deeper  jeop-  plete  Its  conquest  of  that  oni!e.ni«,»~i 

ardy.  nation.                                           neutnj 

Had  there  been  American  POWs  at  Meanwhile,  the  situation  In  Laos  «m 

Sontay,  It  Is  likely  that  they  and  many  of  tlnues  to  deteriorate  as  the  enemv  m" 

their  rescuers  would  have  been  shot  by  larges  Its  control  over  the  southesBt*™ 

the  North  Vietnamese  guards.  sector  of  the  country  and  expands  iS 

Had  the  raiders  been  pinned  to  the  supply  routes.  Two  days  ago,  for  exani 

ground  by  North  Vietnamese  forces  In  P'e.  it  was  reported  that  key  CIA  mul 

In  the  war— flying  defensive  combat  mis-     the  area,  the  situation  would  have  been  Posts  on  the  Bolovens  Plateau  overlooit 

sSons  for  Egypt  with  Its  own  pilots  and     still  worse:  Our  only  opUons  would  have  Ing  the  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  TraU  are  bein«  ta 

manning  3AM-2  and  SAM-3  missile  sites     been  to  abandon  them  or  else  launch  an  mlnently  menaced. 

American  expeditionary  force  into  North  None  of  the  alternatives  available  to 

Vietnam,  and  risk  still  more  lives  and  "'e  President  enable  him  to  deal  with 

the    most   drastic   international   reper-  '*>''  threat. 


Then,  last  spring,  the  Israelis  com- 
menced a  series  of  deep  penetration  raids 
into  Egypt  that  were  so  effective — so  "de- 
cisive" in  the  President's  words — as  to 
leave  Egypt's  Internal  defenses  largely 
debilitated. 

When  that  occurred,  the  Soviet  Union 
commenced  a  direct  military  involvement 


with  its  own  crews 

A  strategy  of  "decisive"  air  retallaUon 
In  North  Vietnam  Is,  I  believe,  likely  to 
attract  similar  Soviet  or  Chinese  involve- 
ment. I  think  we  could  then  expect  to  see 
Soviet  or  Chinese  pilots  flying  defensive 
combat  missions  over  the  North  Viet- 
namese cities;  or  else  see  Soviet  or  Chi- 
nese-manned antiaircraft  missiles  sur- 
round key  North  Vietnamese  military 
installations  and  population  centers. 

Any  such  development  would  convert 


cussions. 

If,  against  all  odds,  the  raid  had  suc- 
ceeded. It  would  have  been  a  simple  mat- 
ter for  the  North  Vietnamese  to  take 
harsh  reprisals  against  other  American 
prisoners  located  in  other  camps.  North 
Vietnamese  reports  that  some  American 
prisoners  were  "injured"  in  the  bomb- 
ing associated  with  the  raids  serve  as  a 


the  Vietnam  tragedy  into  the  one  thing     chlUlng  reminder  of  the  possibility  of 
that  it  has  not  been  thus  far— a  theater     •'""*  reprisals. 


for  a  direct  military  confrontation  of  the 
great  powers. 

a.  ABANDONMENT  OV  AMEXXCAN  PSISONEES 

I.    ADMINI5TKATION    POLICY    MEANS    PEKUANENT 

INCAECEKATTON   OP   PBXSONEES 

A  fortnight  ago.  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense stated  that  the  United  States  will 
leave  a  residual  force  In  South  Vietnam 
until  American  prisoners  of  war  are  re- 
leased by  the  North.  In  so  doing,  he  was 
conflrming  earlier  indications  by  the  ad- 
ministration that  it  was  planning  to 
maintain  a  residual  force  on  an  ex- 
tended, perhaps,  permanent  basis. 

As  a  ja^tiflcatlon  for  the  adminlitra- 
tlon's  plan  for  a  residual  force,  the  Secre- 
tary's statement  was  an  ingenious  exer- 
cise In  public  relations.  As  an  admission 
of  the  administration's  real  attitude  to- 
ward the  prisoner  Issue,  however,  it  was 
the  worst  possible  news,  promising  only 
one  thing  for  the  captives:  Permanent 
captivity  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  North  Vietnamese  evidently  are 
using  the  prisoners  as  hostages  for  the 
removal  of  all  American  troops,  and 
have  Insisted  that  they  will  not  rriease 
the  prisoners  as  long  as  the  United  States 
mamtalns  any  residual  force  In  South 
Vietnam.  Judemg  from  past  experience. 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  can  be  forced  by  our  mili- 
tary pressure  to  make  significant  con- 
cessions on  this  point.  They  have  com- 
plete control  of  the  prisoners,  so,  wheth- 
er we  like  it  or  not,  their  view  Is  decisive. 
So  the  administration's  position  Is 
classic  political  doubletalk.  If  we  keep  a 
residual  force  In  Vietnam  until  the  pris- 
oners are  released,  then  they  will  lan- 
guish in  their  prison  camps  forever — be- 
cause they  almost  certainly  will  not  be 
freed  until  the  administration  abandons 
its  plan  for  a  residual  force. 

a.  THE   90NTAT   EAID:    MISSION   IMPOSSIBLE 

EMdently  aware  that  its  Vietnam  plan 
holds  no  hope  for  the  prisoners,  the  ad- 
ministration resorted  to  a  desoeration 
move:  The  Sontay  raid. 

Despite  the  admirable  bravery  of  the 
Individual  soldiers  who  participated,  the 
decision  to  make  this  raid  was  grossly  ir- 
responsible. Hollywood-style  commando 
tactics  do  not  aid  our  prisoners  of  war — 


Surely,  the  administratitHi  must  have 
been  aware  of  these  obvious  risks.  The 
fact  that  the  administration  chase  to 
disregard  them  makes  one  wonder 
whether  it  was  as  concerned  with  the 
actual  welfare  of  the  prisoners,  as  it 
was  with  the  domestic  politics  of  the 
POW  issue.  The  manner  in  which  the 
administration  exploited  the  Incident  for 
its  publicity  value  hardly  allays  these 
suspicions. 

nt.   FATS   DP   LAOe  AMD   CAMBODIA 

On  April  24  of  this  year.  «  days  before 
the  Invasion  of  Cambodia,  I  addressed 
the  Los  Angeles  World  Affairs  Council 
and  warned  that  the  administration's 
policies  could  entail  the  virtual  loss  of 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  In  that  speech — 
reprinted  in  the  ConcaEsstoKAL  Record 
on  April  30 — ^I  said : 

aiEtiorlcsIIy,  tha  prime  obleetlve  of  the 
enemy  has  been  South  Vietnam.  The  North 
Vietnamese  can.  however,  eaally  shift  the 
initiative  to  Iiaoe  ana  Cambodia.  If  they  are 
momentarily  blocked  In  South  Vietnam,  and 
If  such  a  shift  wUl  embarmse  the  umted 
States.  This  appears  to  b«  the  current  enemy 
strategy. 

If  that  Is  tile  enemy  strategy,  how  liaa 
Vletnamlzatlcn  deterred  the  Communist  "ag. 
greaslon"  In  Southeast  Asia  of  which  the 
President  so  often  speaks? 

What  have  we  achieved  If  Vietnamlzatlon 
can  at  best  create  no  more  than  an  laoLated 
South  Vietnamese  bastion  In  a  boetue  Indo- 
china, and  at  worst  coUapae  from  the  In- 
ternal weakness  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
Brmy  and  government? 

■  •  •  •  • 

What  la  the  point  of  squandering  thou- 
sands more  .American  lives,  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  Vietnamese  Uvea,  and  bil- 
lions more  American  dollars  In  the  elusive 
pursuit  of  military  success  In  South  Viet- 
nam. If  the  rest  of  Indochina  is  at  the  mercy 
of  the  enemy? 

What  Is  the  point  of  huge  efforts  to  cap- 
ture this  or  that  CommunlBt  hamlet  In 
South  Vietnam,  when  the  enemv  can  so 
easily  respond  by  seizing  the  capital  of  Cam- 
bodia? 

The  facts  today  grimly  bear  out  these 
warnings. 

The  North  Vietnamese  now  have  seized 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  countryside  of 
Cambodia,  and  have  virtually  sur- 
rounded the  capital.  There  Is  little  doubt 
that  the  emimy  could.  If  It  chose,  com- 


Local  Cambodian  and  Laotian  forces 
are  in  no  posiUon  to  resist  stgniflcant 
enemy  offensives,  even  if  they  receive 
additional  U.S.  arms  and  air  support 
South  Vietnamese  forces  may  have 
greater  degrees  of  effectiveness  for  this 
purpose,  but  the  more  they  are  used  out- 
side of  South  Vietnam,  the  greater  Ok 
Internal  vulnerability  of  South  Vietnam 
becomes. 

More  drastic  steps  would  be  still  less 
promising.  Dispatch  of  another  Ameri- 
can expeditionary  force  Into  Cambodls 
or  Laos  would  raise  U.S.  casualties  once 
again  Inflame  opinion  at  home,  and  at 
iMsst,  provide  only  temporary  relief.  Re- 
liance upon  threats  of  air  retallatioo 
against  the  North  entails  all  the  dangers 
of  escalation  and  great  power  confronta- 
tion discussed  earlier. 

Our  fundamental  error  In  Cambodia 
and  Laos  Is  that  our  Involvement  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  these  nations  did  not 
as  we  believed,  prove  a  deterrent  to  Com- 
munist intervention— but  on  the  con- 
trary, proved  to  be  a  magnet  for  It.  As 
long  as  we  respected  the  neutrall^  of 
these  nations,  the  other  side  did  not  try 
to  control  them,  save  the  sanctuaries 
bordering  on  'Vietnam.  Once  we  broke 
that  neutrality,  the  competition  for  con- 
trol began— and  the  other  side  had  all 
the  military  advantages. 

It  is  my  prediction  that  If  the  admin- 
istration's present  policy  Is  continued, 
the  enemy  will  consolidate  its  grip  upon 
Cambodia,  and  widen  Its  conquest  of 
Laos.  Then,  the  President's  own  policy 
will  hardly  have  deterred  Communist 
"aggression."  On  the  contrary.  It  will 
have  made  reality  of  his  worst  fears  of 
an  Isolated  South  Vietnam,  surrounded 
by  hostile  neighbors. 

IV.  pRaMANcirr  kbuance  on  Tr.a.  WLTTAtT 

POWBH 

In  the  preceding  remarks.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  describe  three  of  the  most 
dramatic  risks  of  administration  policy: 
Open-ended  air  escalation  in  the  North; 
permanent  Imprisonment  of  American 
POWs;  and  the  vulnerability  of  Cam- 
bodia and  Laos. 

These  risks  are  symptomatic  of  a  more 
fundamental  flaw  of  the  administration's 
policy:  The  permanent  reliance  upon 
U.S.  military  power  in  Indochina. 

One  obvious  sign  of  the  permanence 
of  our  military  commitment  is  the  ad- 
ministration's plan  for  maintaining  a 
residual  force  in  Vietnam. 

A  still  more  disturbing  sign  is  that  tbe 
administration  evidently  Intends  to 
apply  direct  U.S.  military  force,  when- 
ever necessary,  to  try  to  make  sure  that 
Vietnamlzatlon  Is  never  seriously  tested 
by  the  enemy.  South  Vietnamese  forces 
apparently  an  expected  to  take  over 
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from  our  troops  only  the  more  routme 
combat  duties,  such  as  paciflcatlon.  The 
major  burden  of  deterring  large-scale 
oiemy  attacks  will  continue  to  rest  upon 
our  military  power.  By  thus  continuing 
our  own  involvement,  the  administration 
piesumably  hopes  to  guarantee  that  no 
"defeat"  in  South  Vietnam  can  ever 
occur. 

The  Cambodian  invasion  was  a  prune 
exunple  of  this  strategy.  The  United 
States  was  reluctant  to  "Vletnamlze" 
southwestern  South  Vietnam,  as  long  as 
Cambodian  sanctuaries  existed,  from 
which  the  enemy  could  attack  ARVN 
forces.  It  also  saw  the  sanctuaries  were 
momentarily  vulnerable,  because  enemy 
troops  were  moving  toward  the  Interior 
of  Cambodia.  So  the  United  States  used 
its  own  forces  In  a  preemptive  strike  to 
"dear  out"  the  sanctuaries.  Then,  be- 
cause the  enemy  threat  from  Camlxidia 
was  momentarily  eliminated,  Vletnami- 
Btion  could  proceed  apace. 

The  strategy  is  also  apparent  in  our 
air  escalation  over  the  north.  The  May 
and  Novemlwr  air  strikes  were  laimched 
in  "response"  to  reported  enemy  build- 
ups. The  President  now  threatens  to 
bomb  the  north  whenever  the  enemy,  by 
Ua  Infiltration,  develops  a  significant 
strike  potential. 

In  each  case,  the  President  sought  to 
Justify  these  moves  on  the  theory  that 
they  were  necessary  to  protect  American 
lives.  But  no  American  units  were  re- 
ported to  be  in  imminent  danger  of  major 
attack.  The  real  objective.  It  seems,  was 
to  protect  Vietnamlzatlon  Itself  by  pre- 
venting any  potential  enemy  challenge. 

The  strategy  is  designed  as  a  rather 
Ingenious  exercise  in  domestic  public 
relations.  Intended  to  convey  simultane- 
ously the  impression  that  we  are  win- 
ning the  war  and  getting  out  of  It.  By 
direct  application  of  American  military 
power,  the  administration  seeks  to  make 
sure  things  run  smoothly  for  the  Viet- 
namlzatlon program.  By  concentrating 
principally  upon  air  power  and  selective 
strikes,  it  seeks  to  mlnimizie  American 
casualties  and  thus  permit  continuance 
of  the  process  of  troop  withdrawals. 

In  purely  public  relations  terms,  the 
strategy  has  met  -with  at  least  momen- 
tary success— as  can  be  seen  from  the 
absence  of  significant  public  protest  over 
the  President's  recent  threats  to  resume 
the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

As  I  stated  last  Pebniary  In  testlmonv 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  however,  the  war  Is  not  a 
public  relations  problem.  There  Is  a  real 
war  going  on  over  there  In  Indochina, 
and  the  current  administration  strategy 
will  only  assure  our  perpetual  Involve- 
ment in  It 

Ten.  20,  or  30  American  boys  now  die 
In  Indochina  every  week.  This  mav  not 
seem  many  compared  to  the  hundreds 
mat  were  d.vlng  weekly  a  few  years  ago 
Even  a  few  Is  to  many,  however.  And 
thte  will  be  a  continuing  drain  of  lives 
Wing  on  for  years  to  come.  It  will  mount 
up  to  thoasands  more  deaths  in  a  war  in 
which  53.000  have  already  died. 

More  devastating  still.  wUl  be  the  car- 
narge  of  the  Vietnamese  people. 

To  date,  the  war  has  killed  three  quar- 
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ters  of  a  mlllilon  Vietnamese  soldiers  on 
both  sides,  as  well  as  over  a  million 
Vietnamese  civilians.  It  has  made  refu- 
gees of  one-third  of  the  population  of 
South  Vietnam,  and  about  one-fourth 
of  the  population  of  Laos  and  Cambodia. 
It  has  made  much  of  the  countryside 
uninhabitable,  and  converted  the  cities 
into  huge,  teeming  slums. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  destroying  Indo- 
china in  the  name  of  preserving  It.  We 
are  destroying  It  in  order  to  maintain  the 
rule  of  a  corrupt  and  dictatorial  regime, 
conunltted  to  endless  war,  over  an  un- 
willing populace  that,  above  all  other 
things,  wants  peace.  This  Is  a  moral  dis- 
grace— and  a  mockerj-  of  the  principles 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  himianlty  upon 
which  our  own  great  Nation  was  founded. 

Moreover,  I  do  not  believe  the  strateg}' 
will  work  In  Indochina.  For  reasons  I  ex- 
plained earUer,  actual  or  threatened  U.S. 
air  escalation  will  not  effectively  deter 
the  North  Vietnamese  from  building  their 
capacity  to  launch  a  strike  against  the 
South — and  will  only  create  risks  of  a 
great  power  confrontation.  The  same 
holds  true  of  other  escalatory  tactics  de- 
signed to  prevent  an  enemy  challenge  to 
the  Vietnamlzatlon  program. 

Sooner  or  later,  the  brutal  realities  of 
the  war  will  obtrude  through  the  layer 
of  cosmetics  that  the  administration  has 
so  carefully  applied  to  Vietnam. 

V.  THE  AMENDMENT  TO  END  THE  WAR 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  to  end 
the  war  developed  credibility  last  sum- 
mer because  It  was  backed  by  a  solid, 
bipartisan  coalition  in  the  Senate,  that 
transcended  the  political  aspirations  of 
particular  Senators. 

That  credibility  would  be  lost  if  legis- 
lation to  end  the  war  were  "politicized" 
at  this  time — particularly  if  It  were  to 
become  embroiled  in  1972  presidential 
politics.  That  could  result  in  a  return  to 
the  confusing  situation  of  late  1969. 
where  several  Senators  were  fruitlessly 
competing  for  public  recognition  of  their 
own  varying  legislative  proposals  on  the 
war. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  enact  the 
amendment  to  end  the  war  in  the  com- 
ing session. 

This  will  require  that  there  t>e  one  such 
amendment,  not  several;  that  it  be  spon- 
sored by  a  strong,  bipartisan  group;  and 
that  it  have  the  full  support  of  all  Mem- 
bers who  believe  In  a  legislative  time- 
table for  ending  the  war. 

Realistically,  I  realize  that  such  legis- 
lation has  little  chance  of  passage  In  the 
House.  But  its  passage  by  the  Senate 
would,  by  itself,  have  a  profound  Impact 
on  the  Nation  and.  hopefully,  on  the 
administration. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  very  proud 
to  serve  as  a  Member  of  this  body.  I  shall 
be  prouder  still  if.  next  year,  the  Senate 
t.akes  the  Nation's  first  definite  step  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  this  ugly  and 
unjust  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  concluded  my 
prepared  speech.  I  wish  to  make  one  fur- 
ther point  before  I  yield  the  floor. 

One  of  the  major  arguments  that  was 
made  in  1968  and  1969  against  the  peace 
movement  and  against  those  of  us  who 
spoke  out  In  opposition  to  the  war  was 


that  Hanoi  reads  the  CoNcaEssioHAL 
Record,  that  the  negotiators  in  Paris 
would  be  undercut  if  there  were  a  ma- 
jor movement  In  opposition  to  the  war. 
And.  Mr.  President,  when  I  stood  here  15 
months  ago  and  offered  the  first  legisla- 
ture proposal  to  end  the  war.  the  imme- 
diate reaction  from  the  White  House 
and  In  the  Governor's  mansion  in  Al- 
bany was  that  Senator  Ooodeil  was 
undercutting  the  President  and  his  au- 
thority to  negotiate. 

I  have  heard  that  song  again  in  recent 
days.  I  studied  a  report  recently,  given 
to  some  Senators,  that  the  negotiators 
in  Paris  were  reading  the  Cohgucssiohal 
Record  back  to  our  negotiator. 

Mr.  President,  none  of  us  wants  to 
weaken  our  country.  We  all  want  peace. 
We  differ  on  the  manner  of  achieving 
that  peace.  For  almost  5  years,  this  coun- 
try fought  in  Vietnam  with  our  popula- 
tion unified  behhad  their  President.  We 
did  not  achieve  any  progress  toward  ne- 
gotiations. We  are  not  going  to  get  prog- 
ress toward  negotiations  simply  by  pun- 
ishing and  pummeling  the  enemy.  If  we 
have  not  learned  that  lesson  by  this  time, 
I  wonder  if  we  will  ever  learn  it. 

Apparently  President  Nlzon  Is  now 
going  to  launch  a  further  escalation, 
based  upon  the  concept  that  punishing 
the  enemy  with  bombing  or  threatening; 
to  do  so  will  bring  them  to  their  knees, 
and  that  they  wUl  roll  over,  cry  "uncle," 
and  exclaim,  "Victory  is  youis." 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  not  going  to  hap- 
pen. It  Is  not  in  the  cards.  This  is  a  guer- 
rilla war  that  has  been  going  on  for 
three  decades.  And  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, when  the  French  controlled  Hanoi 
and  Haiphong  and  the  rail  lines  into 
China,  the  war  went  on  and  the  NorUi 
Vietnamese,  the  Commimlsts,  won  it.  The 
French  had  to  get  out. 

I  recognize  that.  In  terms  of  domestic 
politics,  American  casualties  play  an  Im- 
portant role.  If  American  casualties 
come  down,  as  we  all  want  them  to,  do- 
mestic opposition  to  tbe  war  tends  to 
diminish — or  at  least  that  is  the  admin- 
istration's theory. 

Mr.  President,  American  casualties  are 
down,  yet  the  situation  generally  In 
Southeast  Asia  Is  worse.  We  have  virtu- 
ally lost  Camt>odia  and  I^ios.  As  we  ccoi- 
tinue  to  withdraw,  we  have  the  real  dan- 
ger that  a  diminished  American  force 
there,  facing  a  hostile  enemy,  will  be 
Jeopardized  and  put  under  attack.  We 
know  that  the  North  Vietnamese  still 
have  tbe  power  to  latmch  major  attacks 
and  probably  will. 

We  also  should  be  concerned  about  a 
policy  that  Is  going  to  bomb  to  death, 
from  50,000  feet,  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  clvUlans.  Is  that  what  our  coun- 
try stands  for?  We  have  adopted  that  as 
our  strategy  today — In  order  to  prevent 
testing  of  Vietnamlzatton— the  bombing 
of  the  North,  cannot  have  real  mllltaiy 
impact  and  It  cannot  prevent  infiltra- 
tion; it  largely  will  Just  kin  clvUlans. 

I  do  not  yield  to  anybody  in  this 
Chamber  when  It  comes  to  a  question  of 
patriotism.  In  World  War  II,  I  gradu- 
ated from  high  school  and  was  declared 
4-P.  I  questioned  It  and  got  my  own  doc- 
tors, and  finally  I  was  admitted  to  the 
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service.  And  I  also  served  durlns  the 
Korean  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  In  my  country. 
I  want  to  Improve  that  country.  But  I  do 
not  believe  In  this  war.  I  do  not  believe 
that  an  Individual,  whether  he  is  a  Sen- 
ator or  a  private  citizen,  has  to  remain 
silent  when  he  believes  that  the  leaders 
of  this  country  are  promoting  an  im- 
moral cause,  and  that  Is  what  the  war  In 
Vietnam  Is. 

The  opposition  to  that  war  will  not 
cease.  It  is  merely  at  a  momentary  lull. 
In  the  future  I  intend  to  have  a  role  in 
brlnsing  this  issue  to  the  forefront  once 
again,  so  that  we  can  finally  and  com- 
pletely disengage  ourselves  from  a  war 
in  which  we  never  should  have  been  in- 
volved and  which  we  never  have  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  I>resident.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Pbarsom).  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yldd? 
Mr.  GOODEIX.  r  yield. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yorlc  for  his  courage  in 
stating  his  opinion  so  plainly.  Of  course, 
it  goes  without  saying  that  I  share  bis 
sentimente  about  the  wisdotn  of  this  war. 
He  has  made  many  speeches  on  the  sub- 
ject. I  think  his  reasoning  is  correct  and 
is  in  the  national  interest. 

One  of  the  greatest  tragedies,  it  has 
seemed  to  me,  is  that  a  man  with  the 
courage  of  the  Senator  from  New  York— 
and.  I  may  say,  the  good  Judgment  on 
matters  of  the  most  profound  impor- 
tance— was  not  returned  to  the  Senate. 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  the  Sena- 
tor's State  to  say  whether  tills  particular 
issue  was  a  determining  factor  or  not. 
But,  looking  at  it  from  afar,  I  know  bow 
prominent  he  has  been  on  this  issue; 
and  it  Is  a  source  of  great  regret  that 
his  voice,  in  behalf  of  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  most  important  and  profound 
public  interest,  will  no  longer  be  with  us 
after  the  first  of  the  year. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
ttirust  of  the  Senator's  arguments  and 
to  commend  him  for  the  very  effective 
and  forceful  way  he  iias  presented  tliem. 
not  only  here  today  but  also  on  nimser- 
ous  occasions  in  the  past.  I  think  history 
will  certainly  Justify  the  wisdom  with 
wliich  the  Senator  has  slewed  these  mat- 
ters. I  congratulate  him  on  the  contribu- 
tion be  has  made  to  the  public  ttilnklng 
on  this  matter  during  the  years  he  has 
been  in  the  Senato. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  comments. 

May  I  say  that  the  Senator  has  Ijeen 
carrying  tills  torch  for  many  years  before 
I  joined  him.  As  a  private  citizen,  I  shall 
continue  to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  to  try  to  promote  tills  cause. 

I  am  very  grateful  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  remains  here  as  chairman 
of  the  once  powerful  and,  hopefully,  once 
again  powerful — Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OOODDX.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  hu 

been  a  priceless  privilege  to  preside  over 

the  Senate  during  all  except  the  closing 


moments  of  the  Senator's  great  speech 
on  llie  tragic  war  in  Southeast  Asia..  I 
will  not  refer  to  it  as  a  valedictory 
speech  or  a  final  address,  because  I  know 
tiiat  the  dlstlnguistied  Senator  from 
New  York  is  only  in  the  early  stages  of 
a  great  career  in  public  life  and  in  poli- 
tics in  oiu*  country. 

He  was  the  first  Senator  to  introduce 
a  measure  wtiich  would  iiave  compelled 
the  United  States  to  get  out  of  the  war  in 
Vietnam  on  a  declared,  announced  time 
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ture  In  providing  leadership  on  this  uh 
many  other  Issues.  ^ 

Mr.  President,  I  would  concUide  b»  ■» 
Ing  that  if  I  have  performed  a  rolTta 
this  great  issue  of  war,  perhaps  most  inT 
portent  Is  that  I,  as  a  Republican,  m 
the  fliBt  to  make  this  proposal.  It  ta  ven 
important  that  this  issue  not  be  pertlJii 
at  least  untU  it  Inevitably  must  beura. 
partisan.  -wuuic 

I   am  sure   that   the  Senator  tram 
.  ..,     ,  California  and  the  Senator  from  OMj 

table.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that     tioma,  who  are  good  loyal  Democrat, 
tliat  U  the  only  course  or  the  moat  likely     would  agree  with  me  that  they  worn 

prefer  this  not  be  a  political  issue  at  thi. 
time. 

Most  of  the  potential  Democratic 
candidates  for  President,  supported  tlit 
amendment  to  end  the  war.  So  we  have 
given  the  President,  if  he  chooses  to  lue 
it,  the  option  of  removing  all  of  our 
forces  from  Vietnam  with  relative  poUt- 
ical  immunity. 

It  would  be  very  dlfllcult  for  any  of  the 
candidates  who  are  now  rumored  to  run 
for  the  Presidency  against  Mr.  Nixon  Is 
say  that  by  pulling  all  our  troops  out,  he 
lost  the  war  In  Asia.  To  the  contnry 
would  ball  such  course  of  action. 

I  intend  to  remain  a  Republican,  be- 
cause it  is  important  that  the  type  of 
viewpoint  I  hold  be  represented  in  tlie 
Republican  Party,  and  be  represented  by 
other  colleagues  here,  who  are  Repub- 
licans who,  I  am  sure,  will  continue  to 
si3eak  out  and  provide  bipartisan  lead- 
ership in  the  struggle  for  peace. 

I  thank  my  colleagues  for  their  co- 
operation and  for  their  help  during  these 
two  exciting  and  valued  years  In  the 
U.S.  Senate. 


coiurse  to  end  our  involvement  in  the 
war. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  for  me  later  to 
work  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  pursuit  of  a  similar  measure,  the  so- 
called  amendment  to  end  the  war,  that 
did  wind  up  with  40  votes  in  the  Senate; 
and  it  was  very  close,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  and  I  know,  to  substan- 
tially more  votes  in  the  Senate. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  that  amendment,  as  he  suggested, 
will  be  introduced  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  again  with  strong  sponsor- 
.ship.  except  lor  the  weakness  that  we 
will  feel  because  we  will  not  iiave  him 
as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amendment  in  the 
Senate.  But  we  know  that  we  will  have 
his  support  behind  it  in  the  country,  In 
tills  battle,  and  we  know  that  that  will 
be  of  great  significance  and  a  great 
.■source  of  strength  in  this  struggle. 

I  share  the  Senator's  sharp  forelwd- 
ings  about  the  present  course  of 
American  policy  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
share  his  fears  as  to  where  that  may 
lead  us.  I  share  his  doubts  as  to  what 
can  be  the  positive  results,  and  I  share, 
unhappily,  the  negative  beliefs  he  ex- 
pressed so  eloquently  that  It  will  lead  to 
greater  slaughter  and  greater  destruc- 
tion, involving  both  American.^  and  citi- 
zens  of  Vietnam  and  neighboring  lands. 
in  the  bloodshed  In  Southeast  Asia. 

Also,  it  has  been  a  great  pleasure  and 
a  great  privilege  for  me  to  find.  In  work- 
ing with  the  Senator  from  New  York, 
tliat  it  was  possible  to  work  across  the 
aisle  so  effectively  on  many  matters — on 
the  war,  most  of  all.  and  on  others.  That 
Is  the  strength  of  our  Nation,  the 
strength  of  this  body,  the  hope  of  de- 
mocracy— that  people  of  different  parties 
can  work  so  closely  and  effectively  and 
develop  such  trust  and  faith  in  one  an- 
other despite  differences  as  to  party. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  great  con- 
tribution throughout  the  years  and  to- 
day, and  for  what  he  will  do  In  the 
futtire. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California  for  his  very  generous  re- 
marks. I  fiun  very  proud  of  my  associa- 
tion with  him.  We  took  some  very  dif- 
ficult positions  at  times,  when  they  could 
easily  have  been  misunderstood. 

When  the  pressure  is  on.  we  see  ttie 
kind  of  people  with  whom  we  are  asso- 
ciated— the  Senator  from  California  al- 
ways stands  straight  and  tall.  He  Is  al- 
ways one  whose  word  can  be  trusted — no 
trickery.  Just  straight  talk,  a  man  of 
great  understanding,  in  my  opinion. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  CaUfomla 
for  his  help  and  I  salute  him  for  the 
work  he  has  done  and  will  do  in  the  f  u- 


VALUE-ADDED  TAX  REGRESSIVE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  be- 
coming apparent  that  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration is  seriously  considering  pro- 
posing a  value-added  tax.  As  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  I  uy 
that  such  a  proposal  should  be  rejected. 

It  appears  that  the  administratian 
wants  this  new  tax  in  order  to  provide 
fimds  for  revenue  sharing.  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  the  need  to  give  States  and 
local  governments  fiscal  relief.  But,  the 
price  should  not  be  ttie  enactment  of  > 
regressive  tax  that  will  fall  unfairly  on 
the  middle-  and  lower-income  tanwyer 
and  would  also  have  an  adverse  Impact 
on  our  economy,  whitdi  Is  already  In 
serious  trouble. 

The  appeal  of  revenue  sharing  has  beoi 
that  new  funds  needed  by  the  States  and 
local  governments  would  come  from 
funds  raised  by  the  Federal  income  tax 
system,  which  Is  more  progressive  tliu 
most  of  the  taxes  imposed  by  State  and 
local  governments.  However,  if  tlie  Fed- 
eral Government  were  to  obtain  funds  for 
revenue  siiaring  through  a  value-added 
tax,  it  would  simply  be  subsUtutuig  one 
.set  of  regressive  taxes  for  another. 

A  value-added  tax  Is  appropriatetr 
characterized  as  a  "national  sales  tax." 
The  tax  imder  consideration  would  be  • 
3-percent  tax.  As  a  product  pastes 
through  each  stace  of  manufacture  or 
distribution,  the  value-added  tax  would 
be  applied.  Eventually,  when  the  product 
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reached  the  market,  the  taxes  would  be 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  In  the  form  of 
Mgher  priced  goods. 

The  American  consumer  can  expect 
the  costs  of  all  manufactured  products  to 
be  Increased  if  a  value-added  tax  is  en- 
•rted. 

The  current  sad  state  of  our  economy 
clearly  Indicates  that  an  additional  tax 
ipould  be  especially  ill-advised  right  now. 
for  the  third  quarter  of  this  year,  actual 
gross  national  product  is  $47  billion  less 
than  potential  gross  national  product. 
This  means  ttiat,  if  we  had  a  near  full 
employment  economy  now,  as  we  could 
hare,  the  Federal  Government  would 
realize  an  additional  $16  billion  in  reve- 
nue this  year.  This  sum  would  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  meetiiig  our  urgent 
domestic  problems.  It  would  have  pro- 
vided funds  needed  for  the  relief  of  the 
State  and  local  governments. 

Unemployment  is  much  too  high  at  a 
time  when  inflation  is  also  much  too 
high.  A  regressive  tax  now  which  would 
be  mflatlonary  because  of  it  would  push 
the  costs  of  goods  even  tiigher,  just  does 
not  make  any  sense. 

I  serve  notice  on  the  President  now.  as 
one  member  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, that  he  should  abandon  the  idea 
of  tills  regressive  tax.  He  should  concen- 
trate, instead,  on  getting  this  country 
back  on  its  feet  and  its  people  back  to 
woik. 

POTATO  AND  OTHER  COMMODITY 
PROMOnON  PROGRAMS— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  submit  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (S.  II8I.1 
to  provide  for  potato  and  tomato  pro- 
grams. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  tlie  report 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spoho).  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  Dec.  21,  9170.  pp.  43113- 
43115,  Congressional  Rxcohd.) 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  conference  substitute  is 
identical  to  the  bill  as  last  passed  by  the 
Senate  except  that  HUe  IV  of  the  House 
amendment  lias  been  included  as  an  ad- 
dlUon  to  It.  Title  IV  extends  section  8e 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to 
raisins,  oBves— other  than  Spanish-style 
green  olives— and  prunes.  This  section 
already  covers  tomatoes,  avocados,  man- 
rSt'  ^^^'  grapefruit,  green  peppers, 
Wsh  potatoes,  cucumbers,  oranges  on- 
ions, walnuts,  dates,  and  eggplants.  It 
provides  that  whenever  a  domestic  mar- 
Mtlng  order  regulates  the  grade,  size,  or 
maturity  of  any  commodity  covered  by 
t.  imports  of  that  conunodity  must  meet 
the  same  requirements  as  to  grade,  size 
snd  maturity.  It  is  necessary  to  provide 
the  same  regulations  for  imported  com- 
inodlties  as  for  domestic  commodities  In 
these  cases  because  the  Importation  of 
mrerlor  foreign  commodities  would  oth- 
efwlse  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  domestic 


marketing  order  to  maintain  these 
standards. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  adoption  of  the 
conference  rei>ort 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VS.  PARTICIPATION  IN  RESOURCES 
OF  INTERNATIONAI,  FINANCIAL 
INSTITUTIONS— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  iHJl.  18306)  to  au- 
thorize U.S.  participation  in  increases  in 
the  resources  of  certain  international 
financial  institutions,  to  provide  for  ao 
annual  audit  of  tlie  exchange  stabiliza- 
tion fund  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spomgi.  Is  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
prtKeeded  to  consider  the  report. 

iFor  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of   Dec.    21.    1970,   pp.   43134- 

4313S,  CONORZSSIONAL  RZCOED.) 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
met  yesterday  afternoon  with  the  House 
conferees.  Tlie  House  conferees  agreed 
to  accept  the  changes  ttiat  the  Senate 
incorporated  in  the  bill,  which  meant 
the  eUmination  of  the  soft  kian  ftmds  of 
$100  million  for  the  Asian  Bank  and  the 
elimination  of  the  authorization  for  the 
second  2  years  of  $900  million  for  tlie 
Fund  for  Special  Operations  of  the  in- 
ter-American Bank.  It  does  authorize 
the  $100  milllnn  for  the  first  year.  Actu- 
ally, that  first  year  was  all  they  had  pro- 
gramed imder  their  agreement  to  take 
us  through  at  least  calendar  year  1871. 
80.  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations  will 
have  enough  money  lor  lending  next 
year.  The  effect  would  be,  for  the  present 
at  least,  to  defer  authorization,  and  of 
course  appropriation,  of  the  $900  million 
for  the  Inter-American  Bank  and  tlOO 
million  for  the  Asian  Bank. 

There  were  a  few  slight  clianges,  with 
which  the  administration  did  not  quar- 
rel, concerning  audits  of  the  Exchange 
Stabilization  Fund,  reporting  by  the 
NAC,  and  benefits  for  a  handful  of  em- 
ployees. Those  were  the  only  sutistan- 
tlve  changes,  I  believe,  other  than  the 
amoiuts.  Actually  there  is  no  very  im- 
portant difference  about  anything  ottier 
than  the  amounts. 

It  is  substantially  the  Senate's  bill.  The 
House  was  very  agreeable.  I  congratulate 
the  House.  They  do  not  always  insist 
upon  our  capitulation.  It  is  only  in  the 
military  field  and  the  related  fields  that 
the  House  feels  It  must  do  that. 

I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  takes  care  of 
the  IMF  as  presented  and  the  World 
Bank  as  presented.  I  think  it  will  serve 
the  country  very  well. 

Mr.  JAVITS  subsequenUy  said;  Mr. 
President,  while  I  was  in  a  conference 
trying  to  do  what  the  leaders  vrant  us 
to  do  about  a  particular  measure,  the 
Senate  adopted  the  conference  report  on 


the  international  financial  institutions 
bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Chair  stop  the  conference  in  the  well 
of  the  CThamber  so  that  Senators  can 
hear  the  speaker? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
protest  what  was  dtMie  about  dropping 
the  $100  million  provision  for  the  Asian 
Development  Bank.  I  do  wish  to  protest 
because  I  believe  that  tlie  strengthened 
operations  of  the  Asian  Development 
Bank  are  critically  essential  to  the  future 
of  Asia.  If  we  ore  ever  to  have  an  effec- 
tive peace,  tliat  we  have  the  Asian  bank. 
In  the  Asian  Development  Bank  we  have 
the  unusual  example  where  another 
country  matohes  us  dollar  for  dollar  in 
support  for  development.  That  country 
is  Japan.  Japan  is  growing  so  rapidly  It 
is  important  that  this  partnership  in  eco- 
nomic development  be  maintained,  if 
there  is  to  be  hope  for  the  future  devel- 
opment of  Asia. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  who  is  chalnnan  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  whether  he 
would  receive  sympathetically  my  re- 
quest that  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment in  the  new  Congress — and  the 
ciialrman,  happUy,  will  be  with  us  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  F^ireign 
Relations  in  the  new  Congress-^— 

Mr.  FtnjBRIGHT.  The  Senator  can- 
not count  on  that,  but  I  shall  reply  on  the 
hypothetical  assumption  It  might  be  so 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  he  will.  This  is  my 
request.  I  request  that  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  have  early  hearings 
and  give  early  consideration  to  this  vital 
question  of  our  contribution  to  the  Asian 
Development  Bank. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  Ills  requests  are  always  given 
most  sympathetic  consideration.  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  will  attest  to  that  Cer- 
tainly we  will  give  it  consideration. 

We  .swted  to  the  conferees  that  both 
of  these  matters  are  not  foreclosed  in 
tile  future,  but  this  is  the  t>est  that  we 
could  accomplish. 

We  will  certainly  be  willing  to  con- 
sider any  suggestion  Uie  Senator  wishes 
to  make. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICTER  (Mr 
Sponoi.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  17755) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Dwrt- 
ment  of  Transportation  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime 
30, 1971,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  PTJLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  iiending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  conference  report 
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on   the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT     Mr.    President.    I 

move  that  further  consideration  of  the 

bill  be  postponed  until  Monday  next. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,    a 

parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  tlie 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  for  a  question  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
might  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator, what  was  his  motion? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
moved  that  further  consideration  of  the 
pending  business  be  postponed  until  next 
Monday. 

The  motion  is  debatable,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it.  I  wish  to  talk  to  the  motion 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senator 
would  not  push  that  motion,  but  would 
use  it  a^  a  vehicle  for  debate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  as- 
sure the  Senator  from  Montana  we  wUl 
not  take  sudden  action  without  the  lead- 
ership being  properly  notlfled  and 
advised. 

There  are  rules  of  the  Senate  which 
sometimes  are  enforced  and  .sometimes 
are  not  enforced.  It,  therefore,  necessi- 
tates on  occasion  motions  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  discass  directly 
the  matter  at  hand.  I  point  out  that  In 
an  exchange  earlier  this  morning,  espe- 
cially participated  In  by  the  leadership, 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  there 
seem*  to  have  developed  recently  a  feel- 
ing that  some  way  or  other  the  leader- 
ship is  not  as  positive  and  as  powerful 
as  it  ought  to  be  and  that  In  some  way 
the  Senate  is  not  performing  as  It  ought 
to  perform. 

I  said  then  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  leadership  or  the  Senate  should  be 
criticized  for  the  present  .■iituatlon.  I 
think  that  the  Senate  for  the  first  time 
In  my  memory  has  stood  up  to  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. 
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THE  ACTIVIST   WUB 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  the  Sen- 
ate is  showing  more  than  ordinary  deter- 
mination to  meet  Its  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities. It  has  come  under  attack 
for  its  unwillingness  to  adopt  great 
reams  of  adminktratlon-proposed  legis- 
lation in  the  hectic,  closing  days  of  the 
.session.  The  assumption  seems  to  be  that 
any  legislation— even  bad  legislation— is 
better  than  none;  that  the  record  of  a 
Congress  should  be  measured  by  the 
number  rather  than  the  merit  of  the 
laws  It  enacts:  and  that  noncompliance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  administration  Is 
the  ultimate  form  of  irresponsibility. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  criUclsm  is  de- 
plored. Even  the  administration  and  Its 
editorial  camp  followers  on  the  Wash- 
ington Post  approve  of  criticism pro- 
vided that  It  Is  harmless  and  ineffectual 
Responsible   criticism,    as   the   term   Is 


commonly  used,  is  an  activity  of  amiable 
gadflies,  who  get  it  all  out  of  their  sys- 
tem and  then  obey  orders.  Irresponsible 
criticism  is  sometJiing  elae  again.  It 
sometimes  results  in  bills  being  defeated, 
or  significantly  altered.  It  often  takes 
the  form  of  extended  debate,  which 
might,  God  forbid,  give  Senators  a 
chance  to  thini  about  legislation  before 
eiuwtingit. 

Thus,  for  example,  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr 
Novak  expressed  shock  and  horror  at  the 
temerity  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel)  in  taking  up  "the  best  part 
of  2  precious  days"  talking  about  the 
supplemental  aid  authorization  •  of  $255 
piillion  for  Cambodia  which  the  admln- 
IstraUon  rushed  up  to  the  Congress  with 
such  haste  as  to  suggest  a  beUef  that 
the  91st  Congress  was  going  to  be  the 
last.  Surely  it  would  have  pleased  Messrs 
SVans  and  Novak  better— to  say  nothing 
of  their  friends  in  the  administration— 
if  the  Senate  had  just  howled  the  meas- 
ure through.  After  aU.  those  ■2  precious 
days"  could  have  been  used  for  such  con- 
structive purposes  as  howling  through 
the  SST  and  other  legtelation  essential 
for  the  public  welfare. 

What  after  aU  did  this  Cambodian  aid 
bill  amount  to  which  could  lusUfy  criUcs 
of  the  administration  in  examining  its 
policy  implications  before  approving  of 
it?  It  is  not  as  if  it  were  something  which 
the  administration  disliked,  such  as  the 
Cooper-Church  amendment  on  which 
adminlstraUon  supporters  treated  us  to 
7  weeks  of  "educational"  debate  last 
summer.  It  is  not  as  if  it  involved  an 
actual  commitment  to  Cambodia.  We 
have  the  word  of  the  Washington  Poet 
itself  that  providing  arms  and  funds  is 
not  a  "commitment"  as  long  as  you  do 
not  call  It  a  commitment.'  All  you  have 
to  do  Is  tack  on  an  amendment  stating 
that  "imder  no  circumstances  may  this 
commitment  be  called  a  commitment" 
And  then  it  is  not  one. 

In  the  old  days  we  were  toad  that  the 
power  of  Congress  was  the  power  of  the 
purse.  WeU  that  Is  aU  obsolete  now  We 
should  not  write  a  "blank  check."  we  are 
told.  but.  as  to  the  fusty,  reocUonary 
Idea  of  not  writing  any  check  when  a 
program  seems  dangerous  like  Cambodia 
or  unnecessary  like  the  SST.  or  Just 
plain  premature  for  lack  of  study  and 
debate — why  that  notion  just  boggles  the 
up-to-date,  on-the-move,  never-say-dle 
wave-of-the-future  mind. 

In  foreign  policy  at  least,  as  the  Wash- 
ington Post  tells  us: 

Tlie  Senate  must  luaert  Its  coostltutlonal 
duty  to  approve  foreign  commitmeots 
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his  desire  for  a  divorce  had  to  be  the  win 
of  God.  or  else  he  would  not  have  dttlrS 
It.  we  are  now  supposed  to  bellevelhS 
a  foreign  policy  proposal  by  the  Pi-T 
dent  Of  the  Umted  States  hLI^^ 
in  the  best  Interests  of  the  S^^ 
people,  or  else  the  President  woSdnS 
have  proposed  it.  or  even  thought  of^ 
Enhghtened  as  we  now  havfS^i^ 
the  advocates  of  a  streamlined^-,^ 
date  Congress,  it  is  time  for  Senators  a 
stop  their  petty  bickering  and  fllibuster- 
Uig  put  their  ^oulders  to  the  oomiMn 
»H™f  .T"..*"^.  '"  harmony  with  the 
adminlstraUon  for  air  poUuUon  sonic 
booms,  restraint  of  trade,  and  a  wSn 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

«.i?'';  ^^y^-  ^-  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  U> 
the  Senator  from  New  York  for  2  min- 
utes, without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor 
or  without  sacrificing  my  position  with 
regard  to  more  than  one  speech  on  that 
particular  motion.  ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  Is  recog- 
nized. * 
'By  unanimous  consent  the  remarks 
of  Senator  Javits  appear  earlier  in  the 
Record  under  "U.S.  Participation  In  Re- 
souices  of  International  Financial  In- 
stitutions— Conference  Report ") 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  under  the  same 
provision  so  we  may  receive  a  message 
from  the  House? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
that  purpose  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor  or  my  subsequent  remarks  be- 
ing counted  as  a  second  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  will  receive  a  message 
Trom  the  House. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


Approving  commitments  is  our  sacred 
right.  But  disapproving  them  Is  some- 
thing else  again- it  is  petty,  spiteful, 
cranky,  and  irresponsible. 

Implicit  In  this  view  of  things  Is  a 
touching  faith  in  the  goodness  of  human 
nature,  especially  when  the  human  in- 
volved is  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Just  as  Henry  Vin  explained  that 

'  Itowlnnd  Evans  ana  Robert  Novak  "The 
Congressional  Malaise."  Washington  Post 
December  21.  1970. 

»  "UnanarUns  the  CamlxKlla  Aid  Tangle  " 
Waatilngton  Post.  Decetnlier  ai    1970 

"Ibid. 


A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Bouse  bad 
passed  a  bill  (HJi.  19446)  to  assist  school 
districts  to  meet  special  problems  inci- 
dent to  desegregation,  and  to  the  elimina- 
tion, reduction,  or  prevention  of  racial 
isolation.  In  elementary  and  secondary 
.schools,  and  for  other  purposes.  In  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  under  the  same  conditions  I  Just 
yielded. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  message  just  read  from  the  House 
on  H.R.  19446  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  read  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiiy. 
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I  was  going  to  ask  also  what  the  sltua- 
tioD  is,  I  understood  there  was  to  be  a 
conference  report. 
ttx  DOLE.  It  Is  a  message. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  imder  the 
canditions  mentioned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Sfoso) .  The  Ctiair  will  state  the  parha- 
mentary  situation.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yielded  the  floor  under  certain 
coadltlons  in  order  that  a  message  might 
be  received  from  the  House,  and  at- 
tached to  it  was  the  right  of  the  Senator 
[rom  Kansas  to  have  it  laid  before  the 
Senate. 
Mr  ALLEN.  I  object  to  that. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Chair  wishes 
to  make  a  further  statement. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  the 
right  to  ask  to  have  the  message  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  Its  first  reading. 
An  objection  is  not  in  order  at  this  time 
but  would  be  in  order  when  request  is 
made  with  regard  to  a  second  reading. 

Is  there  a  further  parliamentary  in- 
ijulry? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
pose  a  further  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
stor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Assuming  an  objection, 
IS  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ai.- 
LD)  certainly  indicates  he,  and  probably 
others,  will  make  to  a  second  reading,  at 
that  time  is  It  a  fact  that  the  bill  is  re- 
Qiiired  to  lay  over  for  1  legislative  day? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
rule  XIV.  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Is  it  a  fact  also  that  if 
on  that  legislative  day  when  the  time 
expires  and  second  reading  is  again  ob- 
jected to,  the  bin  may  be  motioned? 

Tlie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Second 
reading  is  then  in  order. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  And  at  that  point  the 
bill  may  be  motioned  to  a  committee  and 
If  the  motion  falls  to  carry  It  goes  to  the 
calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  some- 
body objects  to  further  proceedings  it 
would  be  placed  on  the  calendar  under 
nile  XTV,  paragraph  6,  or  someone  at 
that  time  could  move  to  refer  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  motion  may  carry 
instructions  to  report  back  forthwith  or 
ottier  instructions.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
»tor  is  correct. 
The  clerk  wiU  read  the  bill  by  title. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
Srst  reading  7 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes. 
The  legJslatiTe  derk  read  the  bill  by 
title. as  follows: 

An  act  (HJl.  10446)  to  assist  school  dis- 
tricts to  meet  special  problems  Incident  to 
**««««iegatlDn.  and  to  the  elimination.  i«- 
auttlon,  or  pretention  of  racial  Isolation,  in 
•lementary  and  aecondary  soliools.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  Interpose 
jn  objection  to  a  second  reading  of  the 

Dill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
that  objection  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  wUl  go  over  1  legislative  day. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  need  not  make  my  re- 
quest. 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  it  go  to  the 
calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  ruling  stated 
by  the  Chair,  it  will  go  over  for  1  legisla- 
tive day  for  the  second  reading. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Seniitor  from  Alabama  (ISi.  Aixnc) 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor  or 
its  being  counted  as  a  second  speech  on 
the  pending  measure. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  It  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

AUSNDMEKTS    MOS.    1173    TUEOUCU    1178 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer,  on 
behalf  of  tlte  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  a  series  of  amendments 
to  the  bill  tliat  has  just  been  received  by 
the  Senate  from  ttie  House.  I  would  like 
to  have  them  printed  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table,  and  to  have  them  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  wUl  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table:  and 
without  objection  the  amendments  will 
be  printed  in  the  Recorb. 

Amkndmcnt  No.  1173 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  loUowlng: 

OISCaiKINATlOK    ON     ACCOCNT    OF    BACK,    CHKOl, 
COLOIt.    OB   NATIONAL   ORICIN    PBOHIBIT&Xi 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  No  person  siiall  be  refused 
udmlsslon  into  ur  be  excluded  from  any  pub- 
lic school  in  any  State  on  aooount  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  aational  or^gm. 

"(b)  Except  with  ihe  express  approval  of 
a  t>oard  of  education  legally  constituted  In 
any  State  or  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
having  Jurisdiction,  no  student  shall  lie  as- 
signed or  compelled  to  attend  any  school  on 
account  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  aational 
origin,  or  for  the  purpose  ol  actuevlug  equal- 
ity tu  attendance  or  Increased  attendance  ur 
reduced  attendance,  at  any  school,  of  persons 
of  one  or  more  parUcuiar  races,  creeds, 
colors,  or  national  orlgms:  and  no  school  dis- 
trict, school  zone,  or  attendance  unit,  by 
whatever  name  known,  shall  be  established, 
reorganized,  or  maintained  for  any  such  pur- 
pose: Provided,  Tiiat  nothing  contained  in 
this  Act  or  any  other  provision  of  Federal 
law  shall  prevent  the  assignment  of  a  pupil 
In  the  manner  requested  or  authorized  by 
his  parents  or  guardian." 

AStENDMCNT    tiO.    1174 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  foUowing: 

LIMITATION 

Sec.  17.  No  court,  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  states 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  or  power  to  deny  to 
any  clilld  the  right  to  attend  the  pubUc 
school  nearest  bis  home  wmoh  Is  operated 
for  the  education  of  p^^Udren  of  his  age  and 
abUlty. 

AldBNDJCENT  No.   1175 

At  the  end  of  tlie  bill  Insert  the  f  oUowlng : 

LIMITATION 

SBC.  17.  No  court,  deparUnent,  agency,  of- 
ficer or  employee  of  tiie  United  States  sliall 
have  jurisdiction  or  power  to  require  any 
State  or  local  pubUc  sctiool  lx3«rd  to  assign 
any  memtier  of  a  public  school  faculty  to 
any  public  school  other  than  ttie  school  In 
wtilch  such  member  contracts  to  serve. 


Amcndmzmt  No.  1176 
At  the  end  of  Uie  bill  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

TITLE  U— BUSINO  LIMITATION 
Sec.  201,  No  department,  agency,  of&cer, 
or  employee  of  the  Ututed  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  flnanclal  assistance  to  any 
program  or  acUiity  at  any  pubUc  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  stiall  witll- 
hold,  or  tlireaten  to  wltlihold.  any  FedeiBl 
financial  assistance  frocn  any  such  program 
or  activity  at  such  public  school  to  coerce  or 
Induce  the  school  t>oard  operating  such  pub- 
lic school  to  transport  students  from  such 
pubUc  school  to  any  other  public  school  for 
tile  purpose  of  altering  In  any  way  the  racial 
composition  of  the  student  body  at  such 
pubUc  school  or  any  other  public  school. 

Sec.  9202.  No  court  of  the  United  Btataa 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision, 
enter  any  judgment,  or  issue  any  order  re- 
quiring any  school  board  to  transport  any 
students  from  one  public  school  to  anotlier 
public  school  or  from  one  place  to  another 
place  or  from  one  school  district  to  aoother 
school  district  in  order  to  effect  a  change 
in  ttie  racial  compoaltloii  of  the  student  iKKly 
at  any  school  or  place  or  In  any  sdwol  dis- 
trict. 

Amxnomknt  No.  1177 
At  the  end  of  the  blU  Insert  the  following : 

limitation 
SEC.  17.  No  court,  department,  agency,  of- 
ficer, or  employee  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  or  power  to  require  any 
State  or  local  public  school  board  or  any 
other  State  or  local  agency  empowered  to  as- 
sign children  to  public  schools  to  transport 
any  child  from  one  place  to  another  place,  or 
from  one  school  to  another  school,  or  from 
one  school  district  to  another  school  district 
to  alter  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  any  public  school. 

Amendment  No.  1176 

At  tile  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  foUowing: 
TITLE  n— PBEEDOU  OP  CHOICE  IN  STU- 
DENT      ASSIGNMENTS       TO       PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS 

Sec  201.  The  ClvU  aighu  Act  of  1964  (43 
UAC.  1971.  197Ba-1875d.  2000a— 2000h-«)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowlhg  new  title: 

TITLE  XII — PUBLIC  SCHOOL— FREEDOM 
OP  CHOICE 
■8«j.  1201.  As  used  In  this  title— 

"(a)  'State'  means  any  state,  district.  Com- 
monwealth, territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  sutes. 

"(b)  'Putjllc  school'  means  any  elementary 
or  secondary  educational  institution,  which 
IS  operated  by  a  SUte.  subdivision  of  a 
State,  or  governmental  agency  within  a  State, 
or  any  elementary  or  secondary  educational 
institution  which  is  operated,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  from  or  tiirough  the  use  of  govern- 
mental funds  or  property,  or  funds  or  prop- 
erty derived  from  a  governmental  source. 

"(c)  'School  boaid'  means  any  agency  or 
agencies  which  ■Hminur.^r  s  system  of  one  or 
more  public  schools  and  any  other  agency 
wliioh  Is  responsible  for  the  assignment  of 
students  to  or  within  such  system. 

"(d)  'Student'  means  any  person  required 
or  permitted  by  Stau  law  to  attend  a  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  In- 
struction. 

"(•)  'Parent'  means  any  parent,  adoptive 
parent,  guardian,  or  legal  or  actual  custodian 
of  a  student. 

"(I)  'Faculty  means  the  admliilstiaUve 
and  teaching  force  of  a  pubUc  school  sys- 
tem or  a  pubUc  school. 

"(g)  'Freedom  of  choice  system'  means  a 
system  for  the  assignment  of  students  to 
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pubUc  scboolA  &Dd  wltbln  public  schools 
oublntftined  by  a  scbool  board  op«ratlng  a 
system  of  public  acbools  Id  w2ilch  thm  public 
acJMXila  &ad  the  clune  it  operates  are  open  to 
nudenu  of  all  racea  and  in  which  ths  stu- 
denta  are  granted  the  freedom  co  attend  pub- 
Uc  schools  and  classes  choaen  by  thelr 
rei^MoUve  parents  from  among  the  pubUc 
acbools  and  clasaeo  available  for  the  Instruc- 
tion, of  students  of  their  ages  and  educational 
standings. 

"SiEC.  1203.  No  department,  agency,  of&c«r, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  Onaacial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  such  Hn&nclal 
■■si stance  from  any  such  program  or  activity 
on  account  of  the  racial  composition  of  the 
student  body  at  any  public  school  or  In  any 
olaas  at  any  public  school  In  any  case  what- 
ever where  the  school  board  operating  such 
public  school  or  class  maintains  in  respect 
to  such  pubUc  school  and  class  a  freedom  of 
choice  system  as  defined  In  section  1301(g). 
"Sec.  1303.  No  department,  ageocy,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  acuvity  at  any  public  school  by 
way  of  grant,  loan,  or  otherwise  shall  with- 
hold, or  threaten  to  withhold,  any  such  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  from  any  such  pro- 
gram or  activity   at  such  public  school  to 
ooeroe  or  induce  the  school  board  operating 
such    public    school    to    transport    students 
from  such  public  school  to  any  other  public 
school  for  the  purpose  of  altering  in  any  way 
the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body  at 
such  public  school  or  any  other  public  school. 
"Skc.  1304.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extend  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  of  any  public  school  in 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  such  Federal  floanclal  asatst- 
ance  from  any  such  program  or  activity  at 
such  public  school  to  coerce  or  Induce  any 
school   board   operating  such  public  school 
system  to  close  any  public  school,  and  trans- 
fer the  students  from  it  to  another  public 
school  for  the  purpoae  of  altering  in  any  way 
the  racial  con^tosltlon  of  the  student  body  at 
any  public  sctUKtL 

"8sc.  1306.  No  department,  agency,  officer, 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  empowered 
to  extent  Federal  financial  assistance  to  any 
program  or  activity  at  any  public  school  in 
any  public  school  system  by  way  of  grant, 
loan,  or  otherwise  shall  withhold  or  threaten 
to  withhold  any  Buch  Federal  financial  assist- 
anoe  from  any  such  program  or  activity  at 
such  public  school  to  coerce  or  induce  the 
school  board  operating  such  public  school 
system  to  transfer  any  member  of  any  public 
school  faculty  from  the  public  school  In 
which  the  member  of  the  faculty  contracts 
to  serve  to  some  other  public  school  for  the 
purpose  of  altering  the  racial  compoaltlon  of 
the  faculty  at  any  public  school. 

"Sxc.  laofl.  Whenever  any  department, 
agency,  officer,  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  violates  or  threatene  to  violate  section 
1303.  aeoClOD  1303,  secUon  13M,  or  section 
1300  of  this  Act,  the  school  board  aggrieved 
b;  the  violation  or  threatened  violation,  or 
the  parent  of  any  student  affected  or  to  be 
affected  by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion, or  any  student  affected  or  to  be  affected 
by  the  violation  or  threatened  violation,  or 
any  members  of  any  faculty  affected  or  to  be 
affected  by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola- 
tion may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
United  States  In  the  dUtrlct  court  of  the 
United  Stsites  complaining  of  the  violation  or 
threatened  violation,  and  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
try  and  detemxlne  the  dvll  action  irrespecUve 
of  the  value  or  the  amotmt  Involved  In  It  and 


enter  such  Judgment  or  issue  such  order  as 
may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  redress 
the  violation  or  prevent  the  threatened  viola- 
tion. Any  civil  action  against  the  United 
States  under  this  section  may  be  prosecuted 
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national  prestige  or  technological  dtob 
ress,  the  expenditure  of  millions  erf  our 
tax  dollars  should  be  unquestioned 
The  vote  In  the  Senate  against  furUi.r 

—  —  J -„».^.  .„  ,u,^u  U.O  otuuui     Oovemment  funding  for  the  S8T  w«*  . 

boara  aggrlevKi  by  the  vIoUtion  or  threat-  most  encouraging  sign  that  tho  ™,mi 
•ned  nolation  hu  It.  principal  office,  or  In  and  the  Senate  are  no  lonii>rLiV^  . 
the  judicial  district  In  which  any  .chaol  aj-  accept  projecte  of  thlf  kfnH  .,  *  ^^  ^ 
fected  or  to  be  aff«;ted  by  the  yloUtlon  or  cauS  we  arftold  th»?  n^,  """'^  •*" 
threatened  violation  la  located,  or  In  the  „„ii;,r^  5  ""°  '"*'  PresUge  and  tech- 
Judiclal  district  In  which  a  parent  of  a  stu-  "°'°K'<=»1  advancement  are  Involved  As 
dent  affected  or  to  be  affected  by  the  viola,  columnist  James  Reston  of  the  New  York 
tlon  or  threatened  violation  resides,  or  In  the  Times  recently  wrote  in  a  very  perceptive 
judicial  dietricc  In  which  a  student  affected  or  and  pertinent  cohmm  the  vote  In  uj 
to  be  affected  by  the  vlolauon  or  threatened     Senate  on  the  SST  Indicates  a  chanae  ta 
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violation  resides,  or  In  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  a  member  ol  a  laculty  affected  or  to  be 
affected  by  the  violation  or  threatened  viola, 
tlon  resides,  or  In  the  Judicial  district  en- 
compaG&lng  the  District  of  Colujnbla.  The 
United  States  hereby  expressly  consenia  to 
be  sued  In  any  civil  action  authorized  by  this 
section,  and  hereby  expressly  agrees  that  any 
Judement  entered  or  order  issued  In  any  such 
civil  action  shall  be  binding  on  the  United 
States  and  its  offending  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  tTnlted  States  to  secure  an  appellate 
review  of  the  Judgment  or  order  by  appeal  or 
certiorari  as  Is  provided  by  law  with  reepect 
to  Judgments  or  orders  entered  agalust  the 
United  States  In  other  clvU  actions  In  which 
the  United  SUtes  Is  a  defendant. 

"Sec  1207.  No  court  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  make  any  decision, 
to  enter  any  Judgment,  or  Issue  any  order  re- 
quiring any  school  board  to  make  any  change 
In  the  racial  composition  of  the  student  body 
at  any  public  school  or  In  any  class  at  any 
public  school  to  which  students  are  as. 
signed  In  conformity  with  a  freedom  ot  choice 
system  as  deflned  in  section  1201(g)  of  this 
Act.  or  requiring  any  school  board  to  trans, 
port  any  students  from  one  public  achool  to 
another  pubhc  school  or  from  one  place  to 
another  place  or  from  one  school  district  to 
another  school  district  m  order  to  effect  a 
change  In  the  racial  composition  of  the  stu- 
dent  iKidy  at  any  school  or  place  or  In  any 
scht»l  district,  or  denying  to  any  student 
the  right  or  privUege  of  attending  any  pub- 
lic school  or  class  at  any  public  school  chosen 
by  the  parent  of  such  student  In  conformity 
with  a  freedom  of  choice  system  as  de&ned 
In  section  1201(g)  of  this  Act.  or  requiring 
any  school  board  to  close  any  school  and 
transfer  the  students  from  the  closed  school 
to  any  other  school  for  the  purpc»e  of  alter- 
ing  the  racial  composition  of  the  student 
body  at  any  public  school,  or  precluding  any 
school  board  from  carrying  Into  effect  any 
provision  of  any  contract  between  it  and 
any  member  of  the  faculty  of  any  public 
sciwol  it  operates  specifylug  the  public 
school  where  the  member  of  the  facility  Is  to 
perform  ills  or  her  duties  under  the  con. 
tract." 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION AND  RELATED  AGENCIES 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1971 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJt. 
17755)  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1971.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  FULBMOHT.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  disturbing  aspects  of  the  debate 
over  the  siipirsonlc  transport  is  the  at- 
titude on  the  part  of  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  tiie  SST  that  by  invoking 


the  long-prevalent  "public  be  damnedr' 
attitude.  --uj«u 

Mr.  Reston  points  out: 

The  vote  In  the  Senate  against  glvlnr  the 
President  the  funds  ho  requested  for  the  d,. 
velopment  of  the  American  supersonic  trans, 
port  airplane  is  the  nrst  evidence  that  an 
organized  campaign  by  the  people  can  be 
elective  in  challenging  the  power  of  the 
Oovemment  and  the  industrialists. 

It  is,  as  Mr.  Reston  says,  "a  cballeoge 
to  the  notion  that  the  Govenunent  can 
get  anything  it  wants  merely  by  aaking 
for  it  in  the  name  of  technological  prog. 
ress  or  national  prestige." 

Mr.  Reston  makes  a  comparison  to  the 
Government's  attitude  cozicemlng  the 
use  of  several  Island  areas  around  the 
country  for  military  firing  ranges  and 
target  practice.  One  of  these  is  Nomans 
Land  Island  off  Martha's  Vineyard.  Two 
otheiB  are  in  Hawaii  and  a  fourth  Is 
Culebra,  a  municipality  of  Puerto  Rico. 
about  which  I  have  spoken  at  great 
length.  Despite  the  desires  of  the  people 
of  the  island,  the  Pentagon  takes  a  hard 
llne^they  do  not  want  to  give  up  their 
target  range,  and  that  is  that.  Mr. 
Reston  writes; 

During  the  last  war,  when  there  WM  a 
clear  and  urgent  need  for  training  facilities. 
CO  question  was  raised  about  the  mliltsry 
use  of  these  areas,  but  Increasingly  in  recent 
years,  newspapers,  polltlolans  and  i  rsisrs  n 
tlonlsts  have  been  asking  why  these  beantl. 
ful  places  must  be  used  for  such  puipoica. 
The  Pentagon's  reply  to  this  U  interesting. 
There  are  no  alternative  sites,  they  say,  any. 
where  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
State*.  Though  tlley  are  being  used  less  snd 
less  they  are  stui  essential  to  the  Navy^ 
"readinen  poeture."  And  finally — get  this— 
the  range  areas,  saya  the  Navy,  tiave  been 
studded  with  unexploded  bombs  and  have 
thus  been  mined  for  public  use. 

Mr.  Reston  has  cited  these  examples. 
There  are  maiiy  others  besides  the  8ST 
which  could  be  mentioned. 

In  commenting  on  the  Senate's  action 
in  disapproving  the  SST,  President 
NUon  called  It  a  "devastating  mistake." 
The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Superaonlc 
Transport  DevelcHPoient  called  It  an  "in- 
credible act  of  hyprocrisy."  Presideot 
Nixon's  press  secretary  was  quoted  ai 
saying  the  Senate  vote  was  a  "very,  very 
bad  decision"  and  that  enrtronmental 
considerations  did  net  "at  this  time"  dic- 
tate cancellation  of  the  project. 

Tet,  despite  Its  charges  of  "hypoc- 
risy "—and  I  am  uncertain  of  the  basis 
for  Mr.  Magruder's  polemics — and,  de- 
agrite  Its  insistence  that  there  are  no  en- 
vironmental problems — the  admlnlstn- 
tlon  has  withheld  several  reports  deal- 
ing with  this  subject. 


The  Wasblngtoau  Poet  reported  on  Oe- 
eoaber  8  that  the  administration  has 
fought  an  effort  to  obtain  release  of  a 
nport  by  a  group  of  scientists,  prepared 
lait  year  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Lee  A. 
DuBridge.  former  director  of  the  Presl- 
tjent's  OlBce  of  Science  and  Technology. 
According  to  the  Post,  the  report  "is 
miderstood  to  predict  serious  harm  to 
the  environment  If  the  SST  Is  developed 
tod  used  In  the  United  States." 

As  the  Poet  article  stated,  the  Justice 
Department's  fight  to  prevent  release  of 
the  report  "Indicated  that  the  adminis- 
tration Is  unwilling  to  see  any  Informa- 
tioD  critical  of  the  SST  released  in  its 
o«n  name." 

Jeffrey  Axelrad,  representing  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  told  the  DjS.  Court  of 
Appeals  panel  that  the  President  has 
the  constitutional  power  "to  withhold 
this  document  from  anyone  he  thinks 
sbould  not  have  it." 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  comment  of 
Judge  Francis  L.  Van  Dusen,  one  of  the 
three  Judges  hearing  the  case,  who  said 
that  under  the  Justice  Department  the- 
ory, the  President  might  "Just  adopt  as 
bit  document"  any  information  he  did 
not  want  to  be  public. 

As  one  who  has  encoimtered  consld- 
enhie  difSculty  ?vith  the  executive 
brtDCh  over  "classified"  information  in 
anotlier  domain,  I  am  keenly  aware  of 
this  problem. 

Hie  administration  has  also  withheld 
from  Congress  and  the  public  critical 
comments  on  the  SST  prepared  by  sclen- 
Ustt  in  the  Dei?artment  of  Health,  Edu- 
catlan.  and  Welfare.  The  two  Senators 
from  Wisconsin  have  commented  on  this 
matter,  which  was  subsequently  report- 
ed in  the  New  York  Times  of  December 
11, 1870. 

The  comments  to  which  the  Senators 
referred  were  contained  in  a  four-page 
attachment  and  flve-page  appendix  in- 
tended to  be  appended  to  a  letter  pre- 
pared on  November  30  for  the  signature 
of  Dr.  Roger  O.  Egeberg,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary for  Health  and  Sdentlflc  Affairs. 
The  letter  and  the  attachments  were 
drafted  as  the  Department's  comments 
on  the  preliminary  "Environmental  Im- 
pact" statement  sent  to  other  agencies 
in  September  by  Mr.  Magruder  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

As  we  all  know,  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  requires  that  all  en- 
vironmental Impact  statements,  and  the 
"comments  and  views"  of  other  agencies 
with  special  Interest  in  the  environment, 
be  made  available  to  the  public  and  to 
Un  President's  Council  on  Environmen- 
tal Quality.  The  Council  did  not  receive 
the  comments  prepared  by  various  sec- 
tions of  HEW. 

Bussell  Byers.  an  aide  to  John  O.  "Vene- 
man.  Under  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
ction, and  Welfare,  told  the  New  York 
Times  that  the  November  30  letter  and 
attachment  had  not  been  sent  twcause 
tney  were  "too  specific"  and  "needed 
extra  work." 

Mr.  President,  it  would  appear  that 
oesplte  au  its  talk,  the  administration  is 
not  really  willing  to  have  all  this  Infor- 
mation made  public. 

In  his  press  conference  of  December 
W.  President  Nixon  was  asked  about 
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these  reports  and  tils  support  for  the 
SST. 

The  President  said: 

I  liave  satlsfled  myself  after  long  delibera- 
tion and  oonaidering  i>oth  of  these  reporu. 
that  the  arguments  with  regard  to  the  en- 
vlronment  could  be  met.  that  this  prototype 
should  be  tmilt. 

What  Is  mvolved  here  is  not  Just  the 
150,000  Jobs  which  wUl  be  lost  if  we  dont 
build  It,  not  Just  the  fact  that  billions  of 
dollars  In  foreign  exchange  will  be  lost  if  we 
do  not  bulid  it;  but  what  is  lost  here  is  the 
fact  that  the  United  SUtes  of  America, 
which  has  been  first  In  the  world  in  com- 
mercial aviation  from  the  time  of  the  wnght 
brothers,  decides  not  Just  to  be  second  but 
not  even  to  show. 

Not  out  of  any  sense  of  Jingoism  but  be- 
cause  it  la  going  to  bring,  for  example.  Asia, 
not  only  Japan  but  China.  In  the  last  third 
of  this  century  three  hours  from  the  West 
Coast  to  Asia — f  think  the  United  States 
should  build  It  and  1  believe  that  we  can 
answer  the  arguments  of  the  conservation- 
ists. 

I  would  like  to  offer  a  few  comments 
on  the  President's  Justification  for  sup- 
porting the  SST. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  administration 
has  never  really  confronted  the  question 
of  priorities.  The  President  does  not  tell 
us  why  he  has  vetoed  five  bUls  on  grounds 
that  they  were  inflationary — including 
funds  for  schools,  hospitals,  and  public 
housing— yet  is  so  dedicated  to  spending 
more  than  a  billion  doUars  on  a  project 
of  such  questionable  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  cer- 
tain articles  concerning  my  own  State. 
One  that  is  extremely  appealing  to  me 
was  published  in  the  December  18,  1970, 
Arkansas  Gazette. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  wanted  to  clear  up  a 
point  Just  made  with  reference  to  the 
President  spending  a  billion  dollars.  As 
I  understand  the  program,  that  amount 
is  the  total  cost,  and  since  the  program 
was  initiated  by  President  Keimedy, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  billion  dollars  already  spent.  I  would 
not  want  it  all  charged  to  the  Incumbent 
President. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  that  I  recognlae 
that  in  debate  here,  we  sometimes  lose 
the  Presidents,  and  maybe  I  ought  to  take 
the  trouble  to  clarify  it.  I  am  not  always 
talking  about  this  President. 

This  program,  the  Senator  Is  quite  cor- 
rect, was  initiated  under  President  Ken- 
nedy and  was  pursued  by  President  John, 
son.  Speaking  for  myself,  those  two 
Presidents,  who  both  used  to  be  Senators, 
did  not  become  infallible  Just  by  moving 
to  the  other  end  of  the  avenue.  I  think 
they  were  both  wrong.  1  think  President 
Kermedy  and  President  Johnson  were 
Just  as  wrong  in  their  sense  of  priorities 
as  the  present  President  is  in  urging  us 
to  continue  the  program. 

I  would  say  there  was  this  difference, 
that  when  President  Kennedy  proposed 
this  program,  this  country  was  not  nm- 
ning  a  deficit  of  $15  biUlon.  we  were  not 
confronted  with  turmoil   all  orer  tlie 


country,  and  we  were  not  confronted 
with  a  continuing  enlargement  of  the 
war.  In  other  words,  many  circumstances 
today  make  the  propriety  of  having  re- 
gard for  our  necessities  and  essentials 
even  more  urgent  than  then. 

But  I  would  certainly  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  all  of  this  program  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  this  President.  President 
Kennedy  pledged.  Insofar  as  a  President 
can,  by  pubhc  sutement,  that  this  pro- 
gram would  involve  about  $750  million. 
I  believe  that  was  the  total  amount.  We 
have  already  spent  more  than  that.  I 
think  the  latest  figure  I  saw  was  $786 
mlUlon,  or  very  close  to  that — already 
more  than  President  Keimedy  said  was 
to  be  Involved  in  it  altogether. 

I  might  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  op- 
posed this  program  In  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. It  is  not  just  since  President 
Nixon  has  come  in  that  I  have  suddenly 
decided  it  is  a  bad  program.  I  cite  to  the 
Senator  the  fact  that  I  opposed  it  before, 
and  I  am  sure  that  was  not  Just  because 
this  President  is  supporting  it 

Mr.  DOLE.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  wanted  to  make  certain 
that  the  point  was  clear,  because  the 
Senator  had  cited  the  facts  that  the 
President  had  vetoed  certain  bills  and 
had  spent  $1  billion  on  the  SST  as  evi- 
dence that  he  did  not  have  any  order  of 
priorities.  So  the  record  is  clear,  now, 
that  tills  was  a  program  that  has  been 
carried  on  by  President  Nixon,  but  it 
was  not  initiated  by  him? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct 

Mr.  DOLE.  That  is  the  only  point  I 
wish  to  make. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  1  should  have  made 
that  cletir.  I  am  sure  everyone  knows  it. 

And  I  say  the  same  Uilng  about  the 
war.  This  President  did  not  initiate  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  tried  to  persuade  him  that  since 
he  did  not,  he  did  not  have  the  respon- 
sibility nor  should  he  have  the  feeling  of 
responslblUty  that  goes  with  undertalting 
a  bad  adventure,  and  that  it  would  be 
in  the  national  interest,  his  interest,  my 
interest,  and  the  Interest  of  my  constit- 
uents If  he  would  conclude  it  early  in  lUs 
regime.  I  had  such  conversations  with 
him  during  the  first  2  or  3  months  after 
he  came  into  office. 

But  he  has  chosen  otherwise.  He  has 
chosen  to  carry  on  the  war.  He  has 
chosen  to  pursue  the  SST.  So  what  am 
I  to  do  otherwise?  I  opposed  the  war  long 
before  the  present  President  came  into 
office,  as  the  Senator  knows.  I  have  ad- 
vised the  White  House  that  I  think  these 
are  ill-advised  ventures  and  I  am  op- 
posed to  them.  This  question  of  priorities 
is  another  matter.  1  refer  the  Senator  to 
specific  bills  which  the  Senator  knows 
that  the  President  has  vetoed  on  the 
groimd  that  they  were  inflationary.  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  that  spend- 
ing money  on  the  SST  Is  not  Just  as 
Inflatloniiry  as  spending  the  equivalent 
amount  on  education,  health,  or  a  nimi- 
ber  of  other  things. 

One  item  I  was  at>out  to  refer  to  was 
that  of  supplying  water  systems  to  smsU 
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towiu  in  Uiis  country,  and  especially  in 
my  State,  wtiere  I  (eel  a  strong  sense  of 
responsibility.  That  was  the  point  I  was 
lUMUt  to  make. 

I  think  that  the  preceding  President 
had  a  similar  failure  in  ills  Judgment  as 
to  what  was  of  first  importance  to  tills 
coimtry. 

The  article  to  wjiich  I  iiave  referred 
especially  appeals  to  me  l>ecause  only 
recently,  in  connection  with  another  bill. 
I  made  a  motion  to  increase  the  amount 
of  money  available  for  water  and  sewer 
systems.  These  are  programs  which  often 
go  together  in  small  towns. 

This  article  was  published  in  the 
Arkansas  Gazette  I>ecember  18,  just  a 
few  days  ago. 

Okolona  Is  a  small  town  in  my  State, 
to  which  the  article  refers.  I  wish  to  read 
a  part  of  it,  because  I  think  it  is  a  very 
moving  statement  and  a  real  grass-roots 


LACK   OF    MONEY    IS    TUX    PROBUOI 

It's  ail  a  mAtter  of  money,  According  to 
Lewis  Robertson,  chief  of  tbe  Community 
Program*  division  of  tbe  state  PHA  office 

The  FHA,  wlilch  stUl  naan't  officially  re- 
ceived appropriations  for  tlie  fiscal  year 
starting  last  July,  has  iielped  266  Arkansas 
towns  finance  water  and  sewer  systems  since 
tne  program  was  set  up  In  1964. 

It  has  about  35  projecte  currently  in  the 
works.  Fifty  to  60  towns  are  on  tbe  waiting 
list  with  Okolona  and  "ttiree  or  four  uxnes 
that  many  towns  and  rtval  ar«aa  still  need 
water  systems,"  Robertson  said. 

And  money  Is  tight  everywhere. 

Priority  is  given  to  towns  which  tiAve  in- 
dustries ready  to  locate  and  employ  local 
people  If  a  water  system  can  be  built. 

Towns  such  as  Jaclcsonport  in  Jackson 
County  and  Hatfield,  in  Polk  County  which 
have  had  hepautls  caaes  related  to  tiad  wa- 
ter, are  given  emergency  consideration. 

For  towns  like  Okolona  with  limited  means 
to  repay  the  60  per  cent  loan,  even  assum- 
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atomic  weapons.  One  of  the  seipnHu 
used  to  make  the  argument  that  welSS 
not  afford  to  intenere  with  the  b™ 
ress  of  science.  We  have  to  find  out  S 
this.  We  have  to  go  on  testing  the* 
outrageous  bombs.  There  should  be  noS^ 
tei^erence  with  it  at  all,  because  you  baa' 
^t  mterfere  with  science.  Scientists  had 
set  out  to  prove  what  can  be  done,  ho* 
big  a  bomb  they  can  make,  what  the  et 
feet  would  be  upon  the  atmosphere  wi 
said  it  would  be  bad  to  put  any  rstS? 
tions  upon  the  progress  of  science  li 
seenjs  to  me  that  this  is  the  ultimate  de« 
Su*it  toaf  ""*  «'en«flc  era,  U  we  Si 

The  Ssf  is  not  unlike  that.  It  Is  inter- 
estmg,  of  course,  to  specialists,  Just  to  aw 
whether  they  can  make  one  fly  without 
its  wmgs  falling  off.  ^^ 

Think  of  how  many  projects  we  have 


m„;  ™,f„n  .rfhi.  ^It  '■™'  1';T'"'°  .     "■«  "^'  "«  ™a  """ll  provide  a  lull  50  per     h»d.   We  have  put  »5  bilion  or  n»re 
Illustration  of  this  problem,  which  is  not     cent  grant,  there's  the  waiting  list,  Robert-     into  the  C-5A.  anri  iu  »,i„„  .L^^!t 


Just  some  imaginary  or  hypothetical  sit- 
uation. The  article  Is  by  Miss  Sue 
Sanders,  special  to  the  Gazette  from 
Okolona,  Ark.  It  reads  as  follows: 

What  do  you  do  when  a  dry  spell  hits? 
If  you  lived  In  Okolona  this  week,  you  might 
be  carrying  buckets  and  if  you  were  one  of 
the  few  reaidenu  with  indoor  plumbing, 
you'd  be  using  tbe  outhouse  again. 

The  problem  Is  water  and  the  residents' 
only  hope  Is  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 

They've  been  trying  unsuccessfully  since 
1964  to  get  a  50  per  cent  loan  and  50  per 
cent  grant  from  the  FHA  for  a  water  system. 
Every  year  Mayor  Bob  wmfleld  asks  for  a 
review.  Every  year  It's  the  same  story.  Wln- 
fleld  said;  "We  Just  can't  get  any  actlon. 
We  don't  get  any  reply,  everybody  her*  has 
Just  about  given  up  on  FHA." 

FHA  officials  explain  that  the  town  is  one 
of  50  or  60  wiilch  stand  a  chance  of  getting 
funds  reserved  for  next  fiscal  year. 

Ninety  to  95  per  cent  of  the  town's  253 
realdents  get  water  from,  cisterns — a  few  mod- 
ern metal-covered  types  with  plpee  bringing 
cold  water  into  the  house,  the  rest,  board- 
covered  concrete  pools  from  which  residents 
haul  buckets  of  water 

ITie  town  has  18  deep  wells,  only  some  of 
them  working,  and,  the  mayor  said,  none  of 
the  Wfttei^-mcludlng  tliat  from  the  deep 
wells — is  approved  by  the  SUte  Health  De- 
partment. 

The  cisterns  gel  water  from  drains  wlilch 
carry  raln'water  from  the  roofs  of  the  homes. 
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Those  who  can  afford  to  haul  water  Ui  from 
nearby  towns  refuse  to  drink  or  cook  with 
local  water.  The  rest  Just  drink  the  local 
"bitter  water."  whose  unpleasantly  high 
content  of  magnesium,  salt  and  sulphur  rusts 
the  pipes.  "Imagine  what  that  does  to  yotir 
insldes."  one  resident  said. 

Except  for  tbe  few  residents  who  have 
hovise  pipes  from  their  clxtenis,  the  towns- 
people simply  have  no  running  water.  Batb- 
wacer  is  hauled  In  buckets  and  even  the 
2  per  cent  of  the  residents  with  Indoor 
plumbing  keep  their  outhouses  for  occasions 
like  now,  when  the  cisterns  dry  up  because 
of  tbe  lack  of  rain. 

There's  no  use  forming  a  volunteer  fire 
department.  "What  would  we  do  for  water?" 
The  possibility  of  fires  m&kes  residents  shud- 
der 

The  town  of  Okolona  is  united  in  its  strug- 
gle for  wa-.er,  members  of  the  state's  con- 
prr-sslonal  delegation  have  written  letters 
urging  FH.\  officials  to  help,  officials  from  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  have  given 
moral  support  and  PHA  officials  agree  "they 
sure  need  a  water  system  down  there." 


Into  the  C-5A,  and  its  wings  still  fall 
off.  We  have  had  the  P-m,  and  this  Is 
not  unlike  the  F-Ul.  I  believe  that  a  re- 
port of  Senator  McCiellan's  subcommiu 
tee  pubUshed  last  week,  indicated  that 
that  Interesting  Uttle  gadget  had  cost  In 
the  neighborhood  of  19  billion  and  no 
one  now  feels  that  it  is  a  good  machine 
I  reported  not  long  ago  that  a  Member 
of  the  Australian  Parliament  who  wu 
here  on  a  private  visit  came  to  me  and 
spoke  about  the  prospects  of  various 
things,  and  he  asked  me  about  the  P-111. 
It  seems  that  Australia,  before  they  real- 
with   a   water   system.   Mayor   wingBeld     i^ed  that  it  was  a  faulty  machine   had 


grant,  there's  the  waiting  list.  Robert- 
son said. 

However,  be  aald.  most  towns  can  get  an 
acceptable  plan  approved  In  two  or  three 
years. 

UntU  last  year,  when  a  system  was  com- 
pleted at  Antolne,  15  miles  across  the  Clark 
county  line  In  Pike  County,  the  only  pos- 
slbUlty  for  a  water  supply  for  Okolona  was 
to  build  a  water  treatment  plant  and  pipe 
water  m  from  Little  River, 

Now,  Robertson  said,  there  is  a  possibility 
of  a  hookup  with  the  Antolne  system. 

Tbe  town  haa  submitted  a  project  pro- 
posal for  •132.000  for  a  hookup  with  Antolne 
to  the  PHA. 


thinks  that  Okolona  could  attract  small  In 
duatry.  He  said  the  town  hod  been  ap- 
proached by  small  businesses,  which  later 
settled  In  towns  which  had  water  systems. 
If  the  town  could  attract  small  buslnese  and 
industry,  the  young  people  might  not  leave, 
the  mayor  said.  The  town  lost  90  residents 
from  the  i960  population  of  343.  the  current 
census  reports. 

Meanwhile,  this  week,  as  a  wo.-n&n  loaded 
her  clothes  In  the  car  to  take  them  to  a 
laundromat  at  Delight,  a  pickup  truck 
bumped  by  with  50-gBllon  on  barrels  luU  of 
drlnidng  water  for  those  who  could  afford  to 
buy  It  at  50  cents  a  barrel,  and  a  Uttle  boy 
and  girl  plodded  toward  home  with  two 
open  buckets  of  water  from  one  of  tbe  deep 
wells. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how  one 
could  dramatize  more  the  utter  idiocy  of 
having  to  spend  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  upon  a  fantastic  gadget  that 
might  be  used  by  a  few  supermillionalres 
to  cross  the  ocean  in  3  hours  ijistead  of  5. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  what  I  have  said 
about  Arkansas  Is  also  true  in  a  number 
of  other  States,  because  the  Western  and 
Southern  States  have  small  rural  com- 
munities without  sewers  and  water  sup- 
plies. 

I  cannot  reconcile  myself  to  the  ex- 
travagant gadgets  designed  not  really  to 
improve  the  quality  of  life  for  anyone 
but  simply  to  give  a  few  highly  sophisti- 
cated technicians  an  opportunity  to 
prove  that  they  can  do  it. 

The  only  real  argument  about  this  Is 
that  "we  think  we  can  do  this,  and 
therefore  we  ought  to  be  allowed  to  do 
it,"  regardless  of  what  effect  it  has  upon 
the  atmosphere  or  what  purpose  it 
serves. 

This  was  an  argument,  I  recall,  that 
was  made  most  forcefully  in  the  argu- 
ment on  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  for  the 


ordered  some.  Our  Government  required 
them  to  make  a  downpayment.  I  do  not 
recall  exactly  how  much  it  was  but  it 
was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $150  million. 
In  view  of  the  experience  of  the  P-IU, 
the  Australians  now  have  asked  that  ttey 
be  relieved  of  their  contract.  As  of  that 
time,  he  told  me  that  the  American  Gov- 
ernment refused  to  relieve  them  of  the 
contract.  The  American  Government  is 
going  to  hold  them  to  the  contract, 
whether  the  machine  is  any  good  or  not 
This,  It  seems  to  me,  is  an  outrageous 
attitude. 

I  predict  that  this  machine  could  be 
made  to  fly.  The  P-1 1 1  will  fly.  But  It  will 
not  perform  what  the  services  consider 
to  be  adequate  performance:  therefore, 
as  Is  well  known,  most  of  them,  I  think, 
have  been  grounded  from  time  to  tlnie. 
I  am  not  sure  how  many  are  grounded 
today,  but  most  certainly,  according  to 
the  Senate  Committee  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Sermtor  from  Arkansas, 
this  gadget,  again,  was  a  te  biUoo 
mistake. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  I  understand  the  SST 
program,  there  have  been  no  cost  over- 
runs, as  in  the  case  of  the  P-lIl.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  also  imderstandi 
that  if  we  do  not  proceed  with  the  SST, 
there  will  be  cancellation  costs  of  »1M 
million. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  also  under- 
stands that,  what  we  are  really  talking 
about  is  the  next  logical  step  in  air  trans- 
portation and  a  substantial  increase  in 
air  traffic  productivity — what  they  refer 
to  as  seat  miles. 
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I  am  informed  that  the  SST  would  be 
twice  as  productive  in  seat  miles  as  tbe 
747  and.  in  effect,  the  result  would  be  to 
lower  the  cost  of  air  transportation,  in 
face  of  increased  costs  to  the  airlines, 
vblch  could  mean  a  saving  to  millions 
wbofly. 

So  this  aircraft  is  not  a  toy:  it  is  not 
an  F-111,  There  liave  been  no  cost  over- 
runs. But  there  will  be  cancellation  costs. 

I  certainly  share  tlie  view  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  with  re- 
spect to  FHA  loans.  We  have  similar 
problems  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  and  I 
vould  suppose  they  are  of  tbe  same  grav- 
ity. But  I  see  no  direct  connection  be- 
tween the  SST — in  the  event  there  were 
a  saving  of  money — and  this  FHA  pro- 
gram, any  more  than  I  see  a  direct  rela- 
tionship with  any  other  Federal  pro- 
gram, whether  it  be  in  the  area  of  space 
or  some  other  field.  Nor  can  I  see  any 
relationship,  frankly,  between  the  pro- 
gram mentioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  and  the  situation  in  Wichita, 
Kans..  and  elsewhere,  to  the  hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  people  who  will 
be  out  of  work  if  tlie  SST  is  not  approved. 
I  am  not  suggesting  tliat  we  build  the 
SST  to  keep  people  employed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  does  the  Sen- 
ator mention  it,  if  he  is  not  suggesting 
it?  That  is  clearly  the  implication. 

Mr.  DOLE.  No.  I  .see  no  more  rela- 
tionship between  that  and  the  example 
Just  cited  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
If  we  are  going  to  say  that  with  the 
SST  money  we  could  do  this  and  with  the 
SST  money  we  could  do  something  else — 
there  are  cancellation  costs,  to  the  tune 
of  »1«0  million,  and  that  is  the  point  I 
wish  to  make. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  quite 
right  about  that,  but  if  we  do  not  take 
the  loss  here,  then  we  will  spend  12  or 
ta  billion  that  is  down  the  drain.  The 
ttlUmate  Justification  should  be,  is  it 
essential,  is  it  necessary?  It  is  not 
whether  there  is  a  cancellation  cost  for 
this  gadget,  this  plane  that  will  fly  1800 
miles  an  hour  but,  is  it  right  and  is  it 
of  primary  Importance  to  the  welfare  of 
the  American  people?  There  Is  Just  as 
much  a  direct  and  Indirect  relationship 
between  this  as  there  is  to  the  F-lll.  the 
C-5A  or  the  ABM.  It  is  quite  true  that 
we  are  not  proposing  the  same  money 
that  would  go  to  this  gadget  would  go 
into  the  sewer  and  water  projects  but 
the  overall  budget  of  the  United  States 
is  a  unified  budget.  'Whenever  we  take 
•II  the  money  out  of  it  and  send  it 
•broad  as  they  did  in  Cambodia— I  op- 
posed Cambodia — I  could  have  said  the 
tame  thing  about  giving  $255  million 
to  Cambodia  as  I  do  about  this  bUl.  I 
think  that  is  even  a  considerable  ex- 
penditure, because  it  promises  to  create 
«  situation  that  will  engulf  us  far  beyond 
even  the  SST.  But  this  has  been  the 
history  of  these  Involvements  in  foreign 
countries. 

We  are  in  the  process  now  of  under- 
"king  to  completely  support  another 
country  in  the  Middle  East.  Never  be- 
fore in  the  history  of  this  country  have 
we  ever  given  to  any  country— in  World 
war  I  or  World  War  n  or  NATO— a 
complete  blank  check  upon  our  economy 
»s  we  have  given  to  Israel  in  the  past 


few  weeks.  Never  before  have  I  ever  seen 
an  unlimited — in  time  or  in  amount — 
authorization  such  as  was  put  on  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  on  the  De- 
fense authorization  bill.  There  is  no  prec- 
edent for  that.  I  believe  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  said  he  knew  of  no  precedent 
for  that.  It  had  not  been  considered  by 
any  authorization  committee  or  having 
been  recommended  even  by  the  admin- 
istration; yet  this  body  adopted  It. 

All  I  am  saying  is  that  this  Involve- 
ment with  these  countries  indicates  to 
me  a  lack  of  sensitivity  to  the  needs 
of  our  own  people.  A  high  on  priority 
should  go  to  the  people  of  the  Uttle 
town  of  Okolona  in  Arkansas  or  similar 
towns  all  over  this  country. 

Alter  we  have  satisfied  that,  if  we  have 
any  money  left,  then  let  us  consider  the 
SST:  but  no,  we  are  not  doing  that,  we 
are  giving  the  priority  to  the  SST.  But 
I  do  not  pick  It  out  alone.  The  other  day, 
the  amendment  I  offered  was  to  another 
item,  I  would  say  the  same  thing  about 
the  ABM,  about  its  technologically  being 
very  questionable.  I  think  tJiat  the  de- 
bate on  that  and  the  authorization  has 
interfered  with  the  progress  of  the  SALT 
talks,  as  other  tilings  have  done.  I  regret 
very  much  that  the  administration  did 
not  follow  the  advice  of  the  Senate  when 
it  passed  the  Brooke  resolution  last 
spring;  but,  anyway,  the  purpose  of  these 
debates  and  the  purpose  of  the  Senate  is 
to  determine  these  questions  of  prior- 
ities. 

What  is  more  important  to  the  life  of 
our  constituents?  For  the  life  of  me,  I 
caimot  believe  that  a  majority  of  the 
people— it  may  be  that  the  employees 
working  on  the  SST  at  Boeing  in  Kansas 
are  for  the  SST,  and  I  can  understand 
that,  and  I  accept  it,  and  I  do  not  quar- 
rel with  it — but  if  we  take  the  people  of 
Kansas  and  Arkansas  and  say,  'L)o  you 
think  it  is  more  important  to  have  an 
SST  or  a  water  system  for  your  town?" 
I  do  not  have  any  doubt  in  my  mind 
where  the  clear  majority  will  be  and 
what  they  would  say, 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  1  could  interject  there, 
we  could  ask  them  the  same  question, 
whether  it  is  more  important  to  have  a 
Senator  or  provide  a  new  water  system. 
We  might  get  the  same  answer. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  had  not  thought 
of  that,  but  I  would  say  that  this.  Sena- 
tor, does  not  cost  anything  like  the  SST. 
Besides  that,  I  have,  to  the  limit  of  my 
ability,  had  something  to  do  with  ob- 
taining quite  a  number  of  projects  for 
the  people  of  my  State,  which  I  consider 
one  of  my  prime  responsibilities,  as  well 
su  to  try  to  serve  just  such  people  In 
other  ways. 

I  assume  they  believe  I  have  done  that 
or  they  would  not  have  returned  me.  2 
years  ago,  to  the  Senate.  If  they  had 
thought  or  agreed  with  the  Senator,  they 
had  a  very  good  opportunity  2  years 
ago  to  do  Just  that,  because  I  had  a  very 
strong  and  rich  Republican  opponent 
running  against  me.  They  could  have 
elected  him.  They  beUeve  that  what  I  am 
doing  I  am  doing  on  their  behalf,  that 
as  one  Senator  I  am  trying  to  reverse  the 
priorities  of  SST's,  the  war  in  Vietnam, 
and  ABM's, 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  share  the  views  expressed 
by  the  Senator.  Had  It  been  otherwise,  I 


beheve   the  Senator  would  have  gone 
down  the  dram  in  the  last  election. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOLE.  But  we  are  talking  now 
about  the  SST,  not  about  the  $290  mUllon 
or  the  $130  million,  or  the  $700  milhon 
already  invested.  We  are  talkmg  about  an 
investment  of  $860  million  on  the  one 
hand,  counting  the  cancellation  costs, 
and  on  the  other  hand  $130  million  for 
the  prototype  program,  extending  that, 
perhaps,  to  a  profit  for  the  Government 
of  $1  billion  or  more,  depending  on  how 
many  SST  orders  there  are.  So  the  dis- 
cussion is  not  about  spending  $1  billion 
now.  The  quesUon  as  Uie  Senator  from 
Kansas  understands  it,  is  whether  we 
should  -spend  another  $130  million  for 
the  prototype  program.  If  that  is  the 
judgment,  that  is  one  thing.  IT  that  is  not 
the  judgment,  then  we  have- wasted  the 
American  taxpayers'  money.  We  have  in- 
vested $700  million  which  will  be  wasted, 
plus  another  $1 60  million  in  cancellation 
costs  for  an  $860  million  total — more  or 
less. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  say  that  we  have  wasted  $700  million 
to  $860  million  on  a  bad  venture,  but 
goodness  knows,  that  Is  not  as  much  as 
we  have  wasted  on  the  P-lli.  Tliis  Gov- 
ernment has  made  some  senous  mistakes. 
It  has  wasted,  I  think,  a  great  deal  of 
money  on  the  C-5A  if  it  is  not  a  better 
plane  than  it  has  so  far  proved  to  be.  It 
is  my  best  information  that  the  contrac- 
tual termination  cost  on  the  SST,  which 
Is  really  involved.  Is  $85  million,  and  the 
other  $105  million  has  alread.v  been 
spent — that  is,  that  it  will  be  lost.  There 
is  an  additional  cost  of  $85  million,  but 
I  would  not  make  too  much  of  a  point  on 
that.  The  real  point  here  is  not  the  $106 
million  on  even  the  $290  million,  but  that 
we  clearly  have  reached  the  pomt  of  no 
return.  A  fight  has  been  made.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  made,  I  think, 
an  outstanding  contribution  to  the  In- 
formation of  this  country  on  this  subject, 
as  he  has  on  other  subjects  such  as  the 
C-5A.  With  the  cooperation  of  sucii  cou- 
rageous men  as  Mr  Fitzgerald,  who 
lost  his  job  because  he  was  willing  to  tell 
the  country  what  goes  on  in  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  way  they  keep  books,  with 
his  help,  and  that  of  his  staff,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  has  brought  before 
the  Senate  information  which  we  did 
not  have  before.  Maybe  we  should  have 
had  it.  but  anyway,  those  thinits  start  out 
almost  as  Kennedy  said,  only  $750  mil- 
lion at  that  time  and  wc  thought  we  were 
pretty  well  off.  We  were  not  in  the  hole 
as  we  are  now.  So  we  were  led  dovm  the 
garden  path.  But  now  we  hare  come  to 
the  point  of  no  return. 

If  the  Senator  approves  this  amount, 
I  predict  there  will  be  na  further  effort 
to  curtail  it  because  everybody  will  give 
up.  We  either  cut  it  down  or  cut  the  re- 
quest, as  we  do  when  we  make  any  par- 
ticular investment,  or  we  go  forward  with 
it.  The  Senate  has  already  voted  once. 
52-to-«l,  against  going  on  with  it,  and  it 
was  not  to  go  hall -way,  or  two-thirds,  it 
was  against  it.  The  Senate  made  up  its 
mind  it  was  against  it:  but  now,  by  polit- 
ical maneuvers  which  are  perfectly 
proper  in  the  sense  that  they  are  legal,  it 
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is  now  tied  in  with  an  enormous  bill  in- 
volving things  that  are  essential.  No  one 
quarrels  with  that.  They  are  tiylng  to 
force  the  Senate  to  accept  this  in  order 
not  to  disrupt  the  transportation  system 
of  the  country. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
graptiicaUy  made  the  point  this  morning 
that  if  we  do  not  give  in  and  accept  this 
item,  we  will  then  cause  havoc.  That  Is 
not  correct.  All  we  have  to  do  Is  separate 
this  and  have  a  continuing  resolution,  if 
nothing  else,  for  the  Department  of 
Transportation,  or  arrive  at  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point  for  a  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
Uon. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICKR  (Mr. 
Case)  .  The  Senator  from  Kansmt  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  one  question 
has  crossed  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  Does  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
see  any  relationship  between  the  further 
funding  of  the  SST  and  the  balling  out 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  with  Fed- 
eral funds.  Is  there  any  relationship? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  are  very  sim- 
ilar. The  Senator  raised  a  complicated 
question.  I  was  opposed  to  the  proposal 
which  the  Representative  from  Texas 
stopped. 

I  think  we  are  faced  with  a  most  seri- 
ous question.  I  am  fundamentally  op- 
posed to  bailing  out  bad  management, 
whether  it  be  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
or  Lockheed  .^rcraft.  I  think  we  are  a 
private  enterprise  system.  I  think  we 
either  ought  to  let  It  go  through  the 
wringer  and  have  a  private  enterprise 
system  or  we  ought  to  nationalize  It. 

I  think  the  worst  thing  is  to  keep  on 
subsidizing  bad  management.  In  most 
industrialized  countries  in  the  world  the 
railroads  are  nationalized.  The  railroads 
of  Germany,  France.  England,  Spain  are 
nationalized.  In  Canada  and  Japan  they 
have  both.  They  have  a  nationally  owned 
railroad  and  a  private  railroad.  So  they 
have  kind  of  a  mixture.  But  most  of  the 
industrialized  coimtries  of  Europe,  coun- 
tries that  have  much  more  experience  in 
running  a  private  enterprise  system  than 
we  have,  have  good  railroads — much  bet- 
ter ttian  ours — and  they  have  national- 
ized the  railroads.  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
that  field,  but  they  are  much  better  than 
ours. 

I  do  raise  a  serious  question  on  the 
matter  of  the  $100  million.  I  do  not  think 
it  ought  to  be  done  without  serious  con- 
sideration of  where  we  are  going,  par- 
ticularly if  we  are  going  down  the  road 
of  subsidizing  bad  management,  a  com- 
pany which  apparently  has  diverted 
larger  sums  to  other  activities. 

I  think  the  railroad  put  $30  mlUlon 
into  some  kind  of  executive  aircraft 
company.  It  seems  absurd.  It  only  proves 
again  that  the  ICC  has  been  completely 
asleep.  They  have  been  doing  nothing 
by  way  of  supervision. 

I  think  this  raises  a  serious  question. 
It  is  a  big  question.  I  did  not  intend  to 
discuss  it  here.  If  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  the  question  of  giving  them 
$100  million,  I  would  vote  against  It. 
the  same  as  with  Lockheed.  I  do  not 


know  why  Lockheed  cannot  be  organized. 
McDonnell  seems  to  get  along  well  under 
similar  circumstances.  They  evidently 
have  better  management.  They  have  not 
been  getting  a  handout  so  far  as  I 
know. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  FDLBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  there 
probably  is  one  ba.'ilc  difference.  As  I  un- 
derstand It.  in  the  case  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral, the  simi  involved  would  be  a  loan; 
in  this  case,  it  would  be  an  Investment. 

There  is  another  difference.  In  the  case 
of  the  SST,  the  Government  went  to  the 
industry  and  said,  "Can  you  develop  an 
SST?" 

In  the  case  of  the  Penn  Central,  the 
railroad  came  to  the  Government  and 
said.  "Can  you  ball  us  out  of  a  bad  situ- 
ation?" 

I  share  the  views  expreased  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  They  Involve 
the  same  general  question  of  whether  the 
Oovemment  should  be  Involved. 

The  Senator's  position  is  certainly  con- 
sistent,  and  he  has  made  it  quite  clear. 

Mr.  FCTLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
are  going  to  have  the  kind  of  aa  arrange- 
ment they  are  coming  to,  concerning  cost 
plus,  I  would  not  be  surprised  If  the 
Oovemment  would  be  much  better  off  If 
it  were  not  to  do  it. 

We  used  to  build  shipe.  We  had  a  lot 
of  shipyards.  I  think  that  private  enter- 
prise subsidized  by  the  Government  is  the 
worst  tiling  imaginable.  If  it  is  a  private 
company,  it  should  be  efficient  or  It 
should  be  governed  by  regulations. 

This  is  a  kind  of  an  incentive  to  waste, 
because  they  have  a  pipeline  Into  the 
Public  Treasury  and  they  are  without 
much  supervision.  I  admit  that  the  Gov- 
ernment requires  a  lot  of  paper  work  and 
that  sometimes  it  botches  some  of  the 
Jobs.  But  I  do  not  think  the  Government 
is  inadequate  to  supervise  activities. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Germans, 
French,  and  Swedish  ore  any  smarter 
than  we  are.  They  have  been  doing  it  for 
years.  While  I  have  not  been  over  there 
in  a  long  time.  In  my  younger  days  I  used 
to  ride  on  their  trains.  They  were  Just  as 
good  as  or  better  than  oar  trains.  So,  it 
can  be  done. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese  pub- 
licly owned  train  Is  the  best  train  I  have 
ever  been  on  In  my  life.  So  it  can  be  done. 
But  I  think  that  when  we  subsidize  bad 
management  without  restriction,  we  have 
the  worst  of  both  worlds.  It  is  the  least 
defensible  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  President,  coming  back  to  Oko- 
lona,  Ark.,  I  have  a  letter  addressed  to 
me  under  date  of  December  15  from 
Okolona.  Ark.,  the  same  town. 

It  reads: 

Oku  Sn:  Mr.  Pulbngbt  till*  IMter  Is  In 
regard  to  getting  city  water  for  tile  town  of 
Okolona.  we  need  your  help  in  tills  matter. 
The  water  supply  herv  is  critical.  Some  of 
our  people  are  having  to  haul  water.  We  are 
trying  to  get  loan  from  FHA  but  it  la  alow. 
They  had  meetUlg  In  Auguat  If  they  did 
anything  about  our  loon  we  never  knew 
about  It.  They  are  to  meet  a^ialn  in  January. 
Would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  tiy  and 
get  tliem  to  approve  this  loan. 

I.D.>I>T. 


December  22,  1970 

This  kind  of  matter  strikes  me  as  hav 
Ing  the  very  highest  priority.  While  i 
apee  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
if  we  do  not  approve  this  addiaonal 
money,  Okolona  wlU  get  it,  nevertheli 
if  we  push  this  through,  along  with  » 
great  manj-  other  programs  which  hav# 
been  approved,  particularly  in  the  mfll 
tary  field,  if  we  put  them  together  I  ini 
quite  sure  the  availablUty  of  funds  'would 
be  reflected  in  the  capacity  of  the  pm 
to  make  available  money  for  these  nnr- 
poses.  ' 

Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  a  verv 
percepUve  editorial  from  the  Satunto 
December  12, 1970,  Arkansas  Gazette  m-' 
titled  "Lay  On  '  concerning  the  SST 

The  editorial  follows: 

liiTOK! 

If  it  win  require  a  Senate  aubtntar  to 
kiu  off  the  B8T.  then  by  aU  meanl  let 
Senate  opponentj  of  the  prelect  itirt  slaii 
nlng  now  to  flllbuater  on  Into  the  adjot^. 
ment  of  the  preaent  (Slat)  Ck>ngn«  u  k 
comes  to  that.  -•  —  u  n 

The  flllbuater  has  been  used  often  eoonch 
in  the  p«»t  in  defense  of  a  narrow  eectloSu 
view.  K>  let  It  be  UMd  now  in  rapport 
of  a  poaltlon  upon  which  moet  of  the  wtm- 
try  u  agreed:  the  flubueter  baa  been  tuM 
often  enough  In  defenae  of  the  Indefenilble 
let  It  be  used  for  once  *•  a  weapon  agalnit 
the  indefennble.  ^^    "e—u-i 

We  can  rtUl  hope  that  It  doeen-t  ana 
to  that,  that  the  conference  oommlttee  re- 
port  can  be  rejected  In  a  straight  vote  wltb- 
out  the  neceealty  of  a  flllbuater.  Bat  the  Bll- 
buater.  If  It  do«a  come,  coold  «erve  not  only 
aathe  agency  for  eeallng  the  defeat  of  the 
SST  development  program  that  the  Senate 
already  hai  voted  by  a  "comfortable"  margin, 
but  alio  could  aerve  to  demonatrate  anew  lor 
the  edlflca*lon  of  the  general  pubUc  aone  of 
th«  atrodtiea  that  are  emerging  these  dan 
from  conference  committees. 

The  »aio  mUUon  for  further  development 
of  two  SST  prototypes  that  was  so  quickly 
voted  out  of  cotiference.  by  no  colnddenes 
whatever,  la  precisely  the  amount  needed 
to  aUow  this  transparent  make-work  project 
to  keep  on  making  work  for  the  people  cur- 
rently engaged  In  research  and  developmant 
against  the  day  that  they  may,  poaslbl;,  gtt 
the  monster  olf  the  ground  More,  every  new 
appropriation  that  can  b«  conened  out  of 
Congress  by  any  meana  also  helps  balM  op 
the  total  Investment  already  made  In  the 
project,  and  so.  In  theory,  boosts  slong 
the  specious  argximent  that  we  have  reached 
what  would  be  called  "the  point  of  no  re- 
ttim"  If  we  were  dealing  with  anything  but 
an  aircraft  development  project;  that  la,  that 
It  would  cost  more  now  to  turn  back  thss 
to  go  ahead. 

Our  own  view  la  that  even  If  the  wbola 
project  should  be  eventually  funded.  It  stlli 
would  be  better  If  no  SST  wetw  ever  petmlttsr' 
to  leave  the  ground.  That  la  the  real  potm 
though  when  you  are  f»iiMng  of  SIJ)  bUUoo 
which  would  be  the  estimated  end  cost  oc 
developing  ev«n  two  SST  prototypes,  you  us 
talking  about  quite  a  lot  of  money  even  by 
the  swoUen  standards  of  the  American  aero- 
space Industry. 

If  the  SST  ever  Mhould  leave  the  ground. 
It  will  be  to  the  general  fear  and  dlsnay  of 
aU  of  us  but  the  employees  of  the  BosUf 
Company  and  Its  subcontractors,  the  stlU 
disproportionate  number  of  members  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Bepresentatlves  wbA 
think  that  the  aerospace  Industry  ou^t  (o 
be  given  anything  Its  heart  desires,  and,  of 
course,  our  distinguished  president,  the  for- 
mer Orange  Counilan,  who  was  In  consldw- 
able  measure  Invented  by  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia aerospace  Industry  left  over  Bom 
World  War  n. 


December  22,  1970 
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I  bave  another  editorial  entitled  "Notes 
fod  Comment,"  published  in  the  Baltl- 
nore  Sun  of  December  17,  1B70.  The 
Baltimore  Sun  covers  a  metropolitan  area 
on  tbe  east  coast  that  has  quite  a  differ- 
ent point  of  view  than  Okolona,  Ark.,  but 
they  share  some  of  the  same  feelings.  The 
editorial  states: 

NoTKS  AND  CoKicnrr 

lb  change  the  subject,  we  have  been  puz- 
glsd  by  the  continuing  use  of  tbe  word  "oom- 
pnimlM"  in  reports  on  what  the  House-Sen- 
ate conference  did  with  tbe  supersonic  trans- 
port bill.  What  happened  was.  the  House 
voted  to  spend  9390  million  In  fiscal  1S71  on 
developing  the  SST.  The  Senate  voted  to 
ipvod  nothing.  The  conference  voted  to 
■ptfkd  1310  oulllon.  Everybody  kept  rt*]""g 
tbli  a  compromise. 

Our  dictionary  lists  three  definitions  for 
-oompromlse"  as  a  noun.  The  first  Is  "a  set- 
tlement by  arbitration  or  by  consent  reached 
by  mutusi  concessions."  That  doeant  fit. 
Ifsybe  If  the  conferees  had  agreed  on  spend- 
ing sltf  million,  you  could  argue  there  was 
s  oompromlse,  but  not  9310  million.  This 
rlsv  IB  upheld  by  the  third  definition  of 
oomprtunlse  In  our  dictionary:  "...  a  thing 
Intermediate  between  or  blending  qualities 
of  two  different  things." 

the  second  definition  of  compromise  In 
our  dictionary  is  "a  committal  to  something 
derogatory,  haaardotis  or  objectionable." 
lliat's  the  way  a  lot  of  people  feel  about  tbe 
gfft,  but  supportsrs  of  the  SST  called  the 
oaafannoe  action  a  compromise,  so  we  dont 
pieis  that's  tbe  definition  they  had  In  mind. 

We  dont  even  believe  that  SUS  mlUlon  la 
k  oompromlfie  between  sero  and  $390  million. 
If  the  Senate  had  been  wllUng  to  spend  any- 
thing on  tbe  SST,  then  a  figure  representing 
SB  Intermediate  point"  between  tbe  two 
figures  would  be  a  compromise.  If  the  Senate 
wore  for  spending  si  and  the  House  $289,- 
999.929,  then  ll^  million  would  be  a  com- 
promise figure.  But  the  Senate  was  against 
the  B8T  altogether.  It  Isnt  a  question  of 
mtney. 

It's  as  If  a  used  oar  dealer  were  to  say  to 
you.  Til  sen  you  this  auto  for  •3,000,"  and 
you  said  to  him.  "I  dont  want  It,"  and  he 
■aid.  "Fine,  let's  oompromlse,  you  can  have 
It  for  $1  MO." 

Hr.  President,  that  is  the  situation  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  here.  The  Sen- 
ate has  said.  "We  do  not  want  It  at  any 
price." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  yield  for  a  qne»- 
tjon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  have  been  listening 
to  the  debate  here  for  a  w^eek  or  bo.  I 
wonder  where  everyone  has  been  for  the 
last  4  years  when  the  $708  million  was 
being  appropriated  that  we  have  already 
spent  on  the  SST.  That  will  be  lost  If  we 
do  not  spend  the  $210  million  to  finish 
the  Job. 

Mr.  FtJLBRiaHT.  I  say  to  the  Senator. 
as  I  said  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have 
opposed  the  SST.  I  have  c^iposed  it 
previously,  as  have  a  number  of  other 
Senators. 

When  President  Keimedy  took  office, 
ne  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
to  Initiate  this  project.  He  made  a  com- 
Wtmeot  that  it  would  not  cost  more  than 
»M0  million.  He  was  a  new  President  and 
be  carried  the  majority  of  the  Senate 
»nd_  Congress.  As  I  said.  It  was  a  rela- 
tively small  amount.  But  because  this 
ooontry  Is  big,  It  ofteo  take*  time  to 


Inform  the  people  and,  therefore,  Oon- 
gress  about  the  facta  of  life.  This  Is  not 
tbe  only  case.  There  have  been  many 
others. 

I  would  say  this  is  a  case  of  mistjtircn 
judgment.  It  did  not  originate  with  this 
administration,  but  they  insist  on  carry- 
ing it  on.  The  Senator  is  quite  right, 
■nie  same  thing  could  be  said  about  tlie 
P-111.  Where  was  everyone  at  that 
time?  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClellan  ) ,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, tried  his  best  to  enlighten  the 
Senate  and  others  about  the  F-111.  The 
Senator  will  rememtier  that,  but  he  had 
a  hard  time  doing  it.  He  had  a  good  de&l 
of  support,  but,  nevertheless,  the  power 
of  the  military  overrode  him.  They 
wasted  about  $9  billion  on  the  F-111. 
It  turned  out  to  be  inadequate  and  a 
mistake. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wUJ  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  We  have  the  same 
repetition  here.  Just  because  we  made  a 
mistake  I  do  not  think  we  should  go 
down  that  line  indefinitely.  We  should 
recognize  it  and  cut  our  losses. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  given 
long  hours  working  on  this  project,  along 
witli  others — such  as  the  C-5A — and  for- 
tunately he  was  able  to  get  the  assistance 
of  some  remarkable  and  courageous  men 
who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  Jobs  in 
order  to  inform  the  public. 

It  took  all  these  things  to  finally  bring 
out  into  the  open  what  we  are  faced  with, 
and  when  they  did  and  the  people  got 
their  minds  on  it  and  focused  attention 
on  it.  they  decided  they  did  not  want  it. 
That  is  their  privilege. 

The  Senate,  in  performing  its  proper 
function,  discussed  the  matter  and  voted 
on  it.  Tbe  Senate  said.  "We  do  not  want 
it." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  not  the  Senator 
agree  that  there  are  several  Members  of 
this  body  who  got  a  free  ride  on  this  vote, 
knowing  lull  well  the  conference  com- 
mittee would  restore  part  of  the  money 
and  that  it  would  be  back  here,  and  it  is 
feared  ttiat  these  people  are  going  to  vote 
for  the  SST  and  that  is  why  we  are  not 
permitted  to  vote  on  it  tiecause  it  will 
pass.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  do  not  question  motives.  That 
is  against  the  rules.  They  voted  their 
convictions.  Second,  this  is  not  a  vote  on 
the  SST  Eilone.  Thb  is  a  bill  providing 
for  $2.6  billion.  The  bill  includes  a  great 
many  things  that  I  would  say  90  i>ercent 
or  more,  or  perhaps  all  Senators  are  for. 

The  proponents  are  trying  to  ride  this 
poor  little  orphan  in  on  the  bstck  of  this 
bill.  They  are  trying  to  have  a  piggy- 
back operation.  They  want  it  voted  on  as 
part  of  the  transportation  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Does  the  Senator  know 
of  any  project  with  which  Congress  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  spend  $708  million  and 
then  to  stop  it  less  than  10  percent  short 
of  completion  and  completely  waste  a 
total  of  $800  million  of  taxpayers'  money 
before  we  even  know  If  the  prototypes 
will  assist  us  In  finding  the  answers  to 
some  of  the  problems  involved? 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  have  it  at 
my  finger  tips,  but  I  could  supply  the 
names  of  a  great  many  projects.  The 


Defenae  Department  has  had  one  after 
another  of  its  ideas — rather  exotic 
ideas— for  this  kind  or  that  kind  of  weap- 
on. One  name  that  eomes  to  me  Is 
BOMARC.  They  had  a  DEW  line.  They 
have  a  great  many  ideas  like  that.  They 
spend  $5  million  or  $6  million,  and  then 
decide  it  is  a  bad  idea  and  abandon  It 
This  has  happened  again  and  again. 
This  is  a  big  country,  and  that  happens 
frequently.  We  have  done  a  great  many 
things  like  that 

I  did  not  anticipate  that  question,  but 
I  think  I  could  look  up  a  great  many 
such  projects,  especially  those  that  the 
Defense  Department  has  pursued,  that 
have  been  equally  as  wasteful  as  this 
one. 

Take  the  P-llI.  It  Is  my  Impression 
from  the  report  filed  the  other  <Jay  that 
we  are  not  going  forward  with  It.  We 
have  wasted  S9  billion  before  we  have  de- 
cided to  cut  our  losses.  How  much  better 
It  would  have  been  to  stop  at  $1  billion. 
I  am  sorry  they  did  not  take  the  advice  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  cut  our 
losses  at  $1  billion.  We  would  have  been 
$8  billion  better  off. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  Senator,  this  is  not  a  military  proj- 
ect; it  is  a  civilian  project.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  this  Oovemment  has  at- 
tempted to  Initiate  a  major  change  !n 
Its  air  transportation  through  the  civilian 
branch  of  government.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned a  minute  ago  the  problem  of  com- 
promise. Over  $100  million  has  been 
spent  this  year.  So  we  had  $290  million 
In  the  budget.  That  left  $190  million. 
They  came  back  with  $110  million  of 
that.  It  seems  to  me  that  Is  a  pretty  fair 
compromise — $100  million  out  of  the  $190 
million  necessary  to  finish  it. 

We  read  the  editorials  about  how  the 
filibuster  In  this  Instance  Is  on  the  ride 
of  righteousness,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
they  fear  that  we  will  vote  for  the  SST. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  the  fear  Is  the 
Senate  will  vote  for  the  DOT  operations. 
It  Is  my  feeling  that  In  the  negotiations 
over  this  matter  a  genuine  bona  fide  offer 
was  made  that  we  drop  the  SST,  pass 
the  DOT  appropriations — this  has  been 
discussed  among  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  question,  as  I  am — and  al- 
low, at  a  later  date,  say  In  February  or 
March,  an  up  or  down  vote  on  the  SST 
standing  alone.  That  Is  a  fair  proposition, 
but  the  proponents  of  the  SST  do  not 
want  that 

They  want  the  DOT  bill  to  pull  this 
project  along  at  the  same  Ume  making 
arguments  about  the  disastrous  results 
to  the  ootmtry  11  we  do  not  vote  for  the 
SST  along  with  the  DOT  appropriation. 
It  Is  the  other  way.  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Would  not  the  Sena- 
tor agree  that  almost  any  appropriation 
bill,  11  we  took  any  single  Item  standing 
alone,  that  item  might  not  pass;  but, 
taking  it  as  a  part  of  the  overall  appro- 
priation bill  In  the  legislative  process.  It 
would  have  to  go  through? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wiU  say  that,  In 
my  experience,  conference  committees 
take  advantage  of  the  special  role  of  the 
conference  and  they  do  not  always  re- 
flect the  views  of  the  body  which  they 
repreeent,  I  do  not  think  they  did  in 
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this  case.  That  Is  a  part  of  our  system. 
I  do  not  know  any  cure  for  it.  The  only 
cure  for  it  is  to  argue  it  back  in  the 
Senate,  and  try  to  defeat  it. 

I  would  not  say  that  the  conferees 
have  not  done  this  before.  It  Is  not  un- 
precedented that  they  bring  back  an 
item  which  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  Senate's  views. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  P-lll  and  the  problem  there. 
What  harm  is  going  to  come  to  this 
country  if  we  finish  two  prototype  SST's. 
when  the  Concordes  are  flying,  when  the 
British  are  building  them,  when  the  Rus- 
sians are  building  their  plane?  What 
harm  is  going  to  come  if  we  build  two 
scientifically  equipped  SSTs  to  ascertain 
the  problems  of  the  SST  as  they  effect 
the  world?  What  harm  would  there  be 
in  that? 

Mr.  PDLBRIGHT.  The  first  harm  Is 
the  waste  of  our  money.  The  British 
are  very  dubious  about  the  Concorde.  I 
do  not  know  about  the  Russians.  If  the 
Senator  is  really  interested  in  the  tech- 
nological findings.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
British  would  not  keep  secret  what  they 
have  learned  about  the  effects  on  the 
ecology  or  how  fast  the  plane  is.  and  so 
forth.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
real  problem  in  observing  the  effects  of 
the  Concorde,  if  the  Senator  is  Inter- 
ested in  that.  I  would  not  be  surprised 
if  the  Concorde  caused  great  problems. 
Look  at  our  airlines.  Someone  said 
yesterday  that  it  is  estimated  that  our 
own  domestic  airlines  will  lose  J180  mil- 
lion this  year.  Dnited  Airlines  Just  yes- 
terday changed  its  management  because 
it  is  losing  so  much  money.  TWA  Is  losing 
money.  Pan  American  Is  losing  money. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  It  Is  that  the 
Industry  has  forced  on  these  airlines  pre- 
maturely too  many  big  jets  before  they 
have  the  capabiUty  to  absorb  the  costs, 
or  before  they  have  amortized  the  707. 
which  is  a  very  good  airplane.  They  bring 
in  the  Jumbo  Jets,  which  have  a  greater 
capacity  than  the  airlines  now  need. 

I  could  put  the  question  the  other  way : 
What  harm  can  come  to  the  country  by 
waiting  a  few  years  and  seeing  what 
other,s  experience?  We  could  observe 
what  the  performance  does.  We  could 
certainly  observe  what  the  effect  on  the 
ecology  Is.  We  do  not  have  to  do  It  all 
ourselves.  We  never  have  had  to  do  It  all 
ourselves. 

Take  the  orlfrlnal  Jet  engines.  The 
Germans  had  jet  engines  before  we  did. 
We  developed  them  later,  but  we  did  not 
think  of  them  before.  We  did  not  even 
develop  the  first  buzz  bombs,  our  missiles. 
The  Germans,  during  the  war.  used  the 
first  ones,  goodness  knows.  I  wish  they 
had  not  done  It,  but  we  followed  them 
and  developed  them.  There  was  no  harm 
done  in  that  case.  In  fact.  I  think  we 
saved  the  cost  of  developing  It. 

What  was  the  name  of  the  weapon 
that  followed  the  buzz  bomb,  the  proto- 
type of  the  mls.slle? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  V-1. 
Mr  PtTLBRIGHT.  The  V-1. 1  am  talk- 
ing that  kind  of  development.  The  Ger- 
mans did  it  first. 

Does  the  Senator  think  we  would  have 
been  better  off  it  we  had  developed  It 
l3ef ore  them? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  like  to  answer 
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what  harm  would  come  to  us  if  we  do 
not  go  ahead  with  it.  It  wUl  put  people 
out  of  work  as  a  result  of  paying  termi- 
nation costs  instead  of  employees  to 
work  to  finish  the  job. 

The  Senator  previously  talked  about 
water  and  sewer  projects.  How  many 
water  and  sewer  projects  could  have  been 
built  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  or  the 
State  of  Alaska  for  $850  million?  We 
made  a  decision  a  long  time  ago  to  go 
ahead  with  the  SST.  Now  we  are  decid- 
ing to  wash  out  it  and  the  $850  million 
that  has  been  lost  wont  build  water 
and  sewer  projects. 

Mr.  PUUBRIGHT.  I  did  not  make  it. 
This  Is  a  matter  of  majority  rule.  I  have 
alreadv  done  the  best  I  could  to  explain 
why  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
Senate  do  not  always  grasp  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  every  program  that  is  sub- 
mitted to  us.  They  are  submitted  usually 
by  a  new  President.  Nobody  knows  much 
about  it.  It  sounds  good,  and  we  fall  for 
it.  That  is  human  nature. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  courtesy. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.«ent  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record 
two  telegrams  that  I  have  received  from 
LitUe  Rock,  one  signed  by  a  number  of 
my  constituents  and  one  signed  by 
Don  Wylie,  of  Tyronza.  Ark.,  together 
with  a  letter  to  me  from  Vernon  D. 
Smith,  of  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  all  relating 
to  the  SST. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegrams 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  bs  follows : 

Lrm.K  Rocx,   Amx, 
December  25.  1970 
Senator  J.   W.  Fni.BuaBT, 
New  Senate  Office  Bvllding 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Tile  Arfciuisw  Aubudon  Society,  tlie  Ar- 
kamax  Ecology  Center,  tlie  Arkansas  Wild- 
life Federation,  and  the  Citizens  for  Life  are 
In  full  sj-mpathy  with  the  tinlted  States 
Senate  In  recent  overwhelming  rejection  of 
the  SST.  We  support  the  ailbuster  which  win 
seek  to  maintain  the  Senates  expressed 
policy  of  environmental  concern. 

H.  H.  Shuqaht. 
Pbatt  R«mmel,  Jr- 
ROSEST    E.    Applz. 
Stan  Bradshaw. 

lirrn,E  Rock,  Aek., 

December  IS.  1970. 
Senator  J.   W.  Pulbricht. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

I  strongly  support  your  stand  against  the 
SST.  Save  our  Arkansaa  ta»  dollars 

Dow  Wtlit. 
Ttronza.  Ark. 

Daxtaa  13.   1970. 

Dear  Sir:  This  note  Is  to  support  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  la  voting  to  stop  the 
spending  on  the  S8T  and  to  urge  that  they 
Bland  nrm  agalnat  any  house  move  to  write 
the  money  back  into  the  bUI.  I  think  the 
SST  1«  a  huge  »-aste  as  It  u  and  should  stay 
dead. 

We  must  cut  the  federal  spending  to  the 
level  of  Income.  I  can't  see  how  anyone  oould 
expect  to  spend  more  than  Is  taken  In  for- 
ever without  suffering  the  consequences 

The  SST  la  one  of  tlie  levem  things  we 
don't  need  to  throw  mililona  away  on. 
Sincerely. 

Vxxivoif  D.  SMirH. 

PiNX    BLtTXT.    AbK. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR 
YARBOROUGH 
Mr.    FULBRIOHT.    Mr.    PreaidenL  T 
shall  yield  the  floor  in  a  tew  momrats 
There  are  two  items  to  which  I  wLsh  iv. 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 

.v,*^?.''.?  '^'^^  '°  '"^^  »  comment  about 
the  distingmched  Senator  from  Te»« 
'  Mr.  Yabooroooh  I . 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most 
ngorous  and  hard-working  men  ever 
to  serve  In  the  Senate  is  Ralph 
Webster  Yarborooch.  A  man  of  strons- 
ly  held  convictions,  Ralph  Yarbo.obob 
has  never  hesitated  to  speak  out  and 
stand  up  for  his  beliefs.  I  have  lieen 
proud  to  serve  in  the  Senate  with  him 

He  has  been  an  extremely  active  leg- 
Lslator.  His  name  is  probably  attached  to 
more  legislation  than  that  of  any  other 
Senator  in  Texas  history.  He  has  made 
a  particularly  noteworthy  contribuUon  in 
an  area  of  utmost  importance— educa- 
tion. He  was  the  author  or  a  principal  co- 
sponsor  of  many  of  the  landmark  laws 
providing  for  Federal  aid  to  education 
The  Senator  also  was  the  moving  forae 
behind  the  cold  war  GI  bill,  the  BUingual 
Education  Act.  and  numerous  other  sig- 
nificant educational  programs. 

He  has  also  taken  the  leading  role  In 
preserving  some  of  the  great  natural 
scenery  of  his  State— Padre  Island, 
Guadalupe  Mountain,  and  the  Big 
Thicket.  He  has  a  great  interest  in  the 
history  and  folklore  of  our  Nation  and 
his  region. 

As  an  Arkansan.  I  have  always  been 
proud  to  have  Ralph  Yarborooch  as  a 
neighbor.  We  Arkansans  have  some 
claim  on  him  too  because  his  wife  was 
the  head  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment of  the  Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  High  School 
at  the  time  of  their  marriage  and  he  has 
always  said  that  he  considered  Arkansas 
as  a  second  home. 

I  know  that  when  Ralph  Yarboroiicb 
leaves  the  Senate  he  will  continue  to 
make  a  vital  contribution  to  the  Nation. 
I  wish  him  the  very  best. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OP  WAR 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
through  Its  representatives  in  Paris  the 
Government  of  North  Vietnam  has  done 
me  the  courtesy  of  responding  to  my 
letter  of  June  24.  1970,  to  Premier  Pham 
Van  Dong  requeBting  information  on 
American  prisoners  of  war  held  In  North 
Vietnam.  The  North  Vietnamese  reply, 
which  I  am  told  consists  of  a  letter  and 
a  list  of  names,  has  been  transmitted 
through  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  staff  whom  I  asked  to 
go  to  Paris  to  receive  it.  I  personally  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese reply.  The  families  of  the  pris- 
oners and  the  American  people  will 
appreciate  this  humanitarian  gesture 
coming  at  the  Christmas  season. 

The  list,  which  I  am  told  contains  the 
names  of  339  American  prisoners  of  war, 
will  arrive  here  tonight.  The  list  win  be 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  State 
as  soon  as  it  is  available.  I  am  advised, 
however,  that  the  list  appears  to  contain 
no  additional  names  beyond  those  which 
have  been  previously  made  available. 
The  new  information  which  the  North 
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Vietnamese  reply  is  said  to  contain  la 
ttiat  the  Government  of  North  Vietnam 
now  declares  this  list  to  be  final  and 
deflnitive.  I  have  asked  the  Department 
ol  State  to  provide  an  evaluation  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  reply  by  comparing 
the  information  it  contains  with  its  own 
prior  information.  I  have  also  asked  the 
jjljninistraOon  to  convey  all  pertinent 
information  to  the  families  of  the  pris- 
oners as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  am  advised  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
leply  may  also  contain  information  about 
American  prisoners  who  have  died.  Until 
this  mformation  has  been  received  and 
evRluated  I  tliink  It  inappropriate  to 
comment  on  it  in  detail. 

Should  a  careful  study  of  the  North 
Vietnamese  reply  confirm  that  men  who 
«  had  hoped  might  be  alive  in  fact  are 
not,  it  will  be  tragic  news  both  to  the 
tamilies  of  the  men  involved  and  the 
American  people  in  general.  It  will  none- 
theless put  an  end  to  the  doubt  and  un- 
certainty which  have  preyed  on  the 
minds  of  the  families  of  American  fight- 
ing men  missing  in  action.  For  that  hu- 
manitarian gesture  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  we  will  all  be  grateful. 
It  is  my  smcere  hope  that  this  step  will 
tie  followed  by  further  humanitarian  ini- 
tiatives by  both  sides. 

Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  would  do  more 
to  advance  the  objective  of  a  negotiated, 
compromise  peace  than  a  policy  of  mag- 
nanimity by  both  sides  with  respect  to 
the  prisoners  they  now  hold.  Should  the 
North  Vietnamese  Government  at  any 
time  see  fit  to  release  the  prisoners  it  now 
holds,  in  exchange  for  the  prisoners  held 
on  our  sides,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  favorable  and  appreciative  reaction 
of  the  American  people.  That  reaction  in 
turn  could  conceivably  have  a  construc- 
tive effect  on  the  policy  and  negotiating 
position  of  the  U£.  Government. 

In  expressing  once  again  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  North  Vietnamese  reply  to  my 
letter  ol  June  24.  of  which  a  copy  is  ap- 
pended to  this  statement,  I  take  the  lib- 
erty of  expressing  the  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  North  Vietnam,  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam,  and  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  as  well,  will  give  their 
thoughtful  consideration  to  further  hu- 
manitarian actions  which  might  hasten 
the  coming  of  peace. 

I  ask  tmanlmoas  consent  that  my  let- 
ter to  Premier  Pham  Van  Dong  be  print- 
ed m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

June  24, 1970. 
His  Excellency  Pham  Vam  Dong. 
Premier  o/  the  Democratic  Bepublie  of  Viet- 
nam. Hanoi. 

Mr  Dear  Mr,  Pxxxier:  A  year  ago  I  wrote 
President  Ho  appealing  to  lilm  to  make  pub- 
lic the  names  of  those  Americans  your  Gov- 
ernment is  holding  as  prisoners  of  war.  I 
now  make  the  same  appeal  to  you  to  pub- 
lish an  olDclal  list  of  those  American  mlU- 
fsry  personnel  held  prisoner  by  your  Gov- 
ernment 

to  his  reply  to  me.  President  Ho  stated: 
with  regard  to  captured  American  mili- 
tary men.  the  question  will  be  solved  at  the 
"sjne  tune  as  the  whole  of  the  10-polnt 
■oluUon,  It  cannot  be  taken  as  a  separate 
isroe ••  *^ 

TTie  terrible  plight  of  prisoners  should  not 
oe  Involved  In  a  dispute  over  poUUcal  and 
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mUitary  Issues.  Irrespective  of  the  nature  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1949,  In  the  hands 
the  conflict,  a  prisoner  Is,  in  the  words  of 
of  detalmng  power  "as  a  result  of  circum- 
stances Independent  of  his  wUl."  He  should 
be  promptly  Identified,  afforded  an  ade- 
quate diet  and  medical  care,  permitted  to 
commumcate  with  other  prisoners  an  with 
the  exterior,  promptly  repatriated  If  seriously 
sick  or  wounded,  and  at  all  times  be  pro- 
tected from  abuse  and  reprisals.  These  are 
purely  humanitarian  considerations,  not 
political  or  mUltary. 

We  know  that  the  war  has  brought  trag- 
edy, sadness,  hardship  and  uncertainty  to 
the  people  of  your  country,  as  well  as  to 
people  of  mine.  Z  am.  In  my  official  capacity, 
doing  everything  I  can  to  end  this  tragic 
affair,  and  believe  that  any  biunane  action 
on  your  part  In  regard  to  American  prisoners 
of  war  would  have  an  important  beneficial 
effect  In  hastening  this  objective. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  PCLBBIOHT. 

Mr.   PUIBRIGHT.   Mr.   President,   I 
yield  the  fioor. 


THE  FINANCIAL  PLIGHT  OP  THE 
AIRLINES 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
severity  of  the  economic  condition  of 
the  airlines  of  this  Nation  merits  the 
deep  concern  of  this  Ixxly  and  of  every 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  The  gravity 
of  their  financial  plight  exceeds  even  the 
most  pessimistic  of  forecasts  and  it  is  now 
anticipated  that  1970  vrill  be  the  worst 
financial  year  in  airline  history. 

For  the  12  months  ended  September 
30  of  this  year,  the  scheduled  airlines 
had  a  net  loss  of  $66.2  million.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  U  trunk  airlines  plus 
Pan  American,  whose  combined  opera- 
tions accounted  for  90  percent  of  total 
ton  miles  flown  by  VS.  scheduled  air- 
lines In  1969,  will  experience  a  loss  before 
taxes  of  approximately  $123  million  for 
the  entire  year  1970. 

The  futtire  earnings  outlook  for  these 
12  major  carriers  is  even  bleaker.  Even 
a.ssuminK  an  upturn  in  the  economy  in 
early  1971.  the  Air  Transport  Association 
projects  a  loss  of  $192  million  in  1971 
and  $279  million  in  1972. 

The  dimensions  of  this  crisis  are  mag- 
nified by  the  commitments  the  airlines 
have  made  to  reequip  their  fleets  with 
new  and  advanced  technology  aircraft 
and  thus  Insure  the  continued  preemi- 
nence of  the  Dnited  States  in  world  tur 
transportation.  Working  closely  with  air- 
craft manufacturers,  the  airlines  are  in- 
vesting some  $5.5  billion  in  bigger,  more 
powerful,  yet  cleaner  and  quieter  air- 
craft. Thus  while  sustaining  U.S.  avia- 
tion leadership,  the  airlines  are  also 
making  an  investment  in  Improving  the 
quality  of  the  environment. 

The  airlines  have  not  been  Idly  wring- 
ing their  hands  while  their  losses  spiral 
upward.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
fought  back  to  overcome  the  mounting 
cost  pressures  which  lie  at  the  root  of 
their  dilemma.  These  pressures  come  not 
otily  from  labor  costs,  now  rising  by  more 
than  II  percent  a  year,  but  from  the  ris- 
ing costs  of  nearly  everything  the  air- 
lines must  buy  to  provide  service  to  the 
public.  Such  costs,  coupled  with  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  economy  which  has 
so  seriously  frustrated  the  anticipated 
growth  of  airline  traffic,  have  -placed  the 


Industry  In  a  serious  financial  bind.  How 
are  the  airlines  Qghting  back  against 
these  cost  pressures?  First,  they  have 
undertaken  a  program  of  general  belt 
tightening.  Including  such  cost-cuttlnc 
steps  as  reductions  in  advertising  and 
the  elimination  of  certain  refinements  in 
passenger  ser\1ces.  Then  they  have  fur- 
loughed  about  7,000  employees  so  far  this 
year.  In  addition  to  which  thousands  of 
Jobs  have  t>een  lost  by  attrition,  thus 
bringing  the  total  level  of  employment 
for  many  carriers  below  the  1969  level. 

But  perhaps  the  most  severe  measure 
to  which  the  airlines  have  had  to  resort 
to  cut  costs  has  tieen  the  reduction  of 
service  to  the  public.  According  to  a  re- 
ent  survey  embracing  the  Nation's  top 
1.000  city  pairs,  which  represent  75  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  air  service,  there 
were  340  fewer  daUy  airline  flights  oper- 
ating In  those  markets  in  November  than 
during  the  same  month  a  year  ago.  Ac- 
tually, the  number  340  Is  understated  be- 
cause it  is  known  that  there  are  other 
cnitbacks  in  the  smaller  markets  that 
must  be  added  to  this  total. 

I  cannot  overemphasize  to  this  body 
and  to  the  entire  Conzress  the  serious- 
ness of  these  cutbacks,  representing  as 
thev  do  a  material  reduction  of  the  very 
service  the  airlines  are  In  business  to 
provide.  What  these  cutbacks  mean  is  the 
erosion  ol  a  vital  national  asset.  Yet, 
despite  these  and  other  measures  to  Im- 
nrove  their  earnings,  the  airlines  stUl 
face  mounting  losses. 

What.  then,  are  the  remaining  possible 
solutions? 

To  help  the  airlines  get  started  on  an 
economic  turnaround.  I  urge  that  the 
Government  agencies  responsible  for  de- 
veloping a  viable  national  air  transport 
system  bring  to  their  decisionmaking 
process  a  sharpened  awareness  of  the 
serious  financial  plight  of  the  airline 
industry. 

The  airlines  at  their  peak  of  produc- 
tivity could  not  have  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  labor  costs — costs  which  ex- 
ceed the  general  average  for  all  XSS.  In- 
dustry. I  would  urge  that  ways  be  found 
to  reduce  such  costs. 

Finally,  the  sharp  decline  in  the  growth 
rate  in  domestic  airline  traffic  from  1968 
to  date  is  compelling  testimony  of  the  de- 
pendence of  improved  airline  earnings  on 
an  upturn  in  the  US.  economy  as  a 
whole.  I  strongly  urge  that  administra- 
tion policies  now  proposed  or  imderway 
to  bring  about  such  an  upturn  be  given 
ell  possible  support. 

Tliis  cotmtry  cannot  afford  to  see  an- 
other transportation  system  go  the  way 
of  the  railroads  or  the  merchant  marine. 
It  should  not  happen  and  it  need  not 
happen. 

With  proper  remedial  measures  now.  it 
will  not  happen. 


PROHIBrnNG     PRIVATE     PENSION 
REDUCTIONS    AS    SOCIAL    SECU- 
RITY    INCREASES     I  AMENDMENT 
NO.  1117  TO  HJl.  17550) 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
I  Introduced  amendment  No.  1117  to  the 
pending  social  security  bill  and  requested 
that  It  be  printed  in  the  Record.  I  now 
wish  to  withdraw  this  amendment  be- 
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caiue  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
Treasury  E>epartment  which  makes  It 
umiecessary. 
The  amendment  I  proposed  would  pro 
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proBt-Eharlng  or  itock  bonm  ptan  la  prop-  abl«  to  u»  amplorer'a  Kxaal  »m,«^ 

erly  Integrated  with  Social  SMurtty  benefit*,  trlbutlons.   Under  thl.   t^ST  ,T^^  ' 

Section  7  of  Revenue  Ruling  6»-i  provide,  benefits  are  not  .ubiect  tTmodiS^  ■"" 

that  an  oir«.t  plan  (I.e.,  a  plan  under  which  reawu  of  lncrea«a  m^i2  S^,^^  "^ 


under -thl.  T^„r^^- 
e  not  .ubject  to  modlfloaUoilf 
IncreaM.  in  KKlal  lecurttir  iJ^" 

Sfde^trh^'sr^sr^'t^  b?.7K/.:=°,'S°^''-„"-  ^.rr^it^reTt"--"— -^-2 

reUtedwiths^^L^STwoiSSr^^^e  ^.T:.' X^^^ToilT.t'^J^ll' .'^  beS:^^"p" vlS.'^  ^b^e'Sr^'^  ■"- »« 

the  allowable  amount  of  their  deducUons  not  exc.«,  ,i,  83^  percent,  if  th.^aet^  pTe.^nt'lhe  Snefiu  ;r^"Sl7K:'S^'"''- 

under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  prl-  computed  on  the  bui.  of  the  benefit  to  which  .ecurlty  program  bf  iToff^t  SL^,  f^ 

VBte  pension  eontribuUons,  reduced  In  "">  employee  would  be  entitled  under  the  fit  formula  Thl.  type  of  dim  nm^Lr"" 

cases  where  Increases  In  social  security  ^°^""  Security  Act  aa  in  effect  in  1B«8,  or  employee  with  the  diiference  between^  V" 

benefits  resulted  in  a   deduction  of   the  'J'  J°  percent,  if  the  oBlet  l.  computed  on  tal  amount  ipeclOed  in  the  plan  and  hi. 

beneats  paid  by  the  pension  plan  to  re-  ,.  l?tf''  ?1 ""  '*°"','  *"  *'"'=''  *■"  '"P'oy"  c'*!  "ecurity  retirement  benefit,  or  a  dertii!!' 

tired  employees                            Pian  to  re-  ta  or  wouM  upon  appUcatlon  be  entitled  un-  ed  percentage  thereof .  Thua.  tie  em^o^u 

•^  ^  ""  ">«  S"'*!  Security  Act  a.  In  effect  at  the  granted  a  total  peniUon  of  a  Rua^^  ? 

Ume   at    which   the    offMt   I.    first   applied  °  "°°°"* 


Last  year  the  Congress  voted  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits: At  the  time  I  was  troubled  by  com- 
plaints that  were  received  from  retired 
persons  indicating  that  the  retirement 
benefits  they  were  receiving  from  private 
pension  plans  were  being  watered  down 
by  reason  of  the  increased  amount  of  so- 
cial security  benefits  they  were  entitled 
to  receive.  It  was  appalling  to  me  that  in 
these  Inflationary  times,  the  result  of  vot- 
ing social  security  increases  was  to  de- 
prive the  retiree  by  reduction  of  his  other 
pension  income  of  the  very  money  he 
needed  to  cope  with  the  rising  cost  In  liv- 
ing. So  this  year.  I  submitted  an  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  social  security  bill 
to  Impose  strict  penalties  as  the  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  unjust  practice. 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, John  S.  Nolan,  which  states  that  the 
Treasury  Department  has  changed  its 
position  and  will  no  longer  permit  this 
practice  to  take  place.  I  am  Informed  that 
this  change  In  position  is  based  on  the  re- 
vised regulations  of  the  Trea.sury  which 
expre.9.-i!y  limit  social  securitv  deductions 
to  an  amount  based  on  the  Social  Secu- 
ritv Act  of  I9S8  or  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  effect  at  the  time  at  which  the 
deduction  is  first  applied — generally, 
when  the  employee  first  becomes  entitled 
to  receive  his  retirement  benefits.  Be- 
cause of  this  change  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment position,  and  on  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Treasury  will  take  whatever 
steps  are  necessary  to  see  to  It  that  no 
retired  employee  unju'stly  suffers  as  a  re- 
sult of  social  security  Increases  the  Con- 
gress may  provide.  I  have  determined 
that  it  is  imnecessary  to  press  for  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  of  Deputy  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury.  John  S.  Nolan,  as 
well  as  the  letter  of  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Stanley  S.  Surrey, 
referred  to  in  the  Assistant  Secretary 
Nolan's  letter,  be  printed  In  the  Ricohd 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcobs, 
as  foHows: 

The  DEPASTMairr  or  Tta  TaKAauar. 
WiuMngton,  D.C.,  December  It,  1S70. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javtts. 
VS.  Senate. 
W<uhingtcn,  D.C. 

DiAS  SKNAToa  JAvna:  This  is  In  reply  to 
the  request  of  Mr.  Gordon  of  your  office  for 
the  present  position  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment concerning  the  eff.ct  of  Increases  In 
SoclaJ  Security  beueflta  upon  benefit,  paid  to 
retired  employees  under  so-called  offset  plans. 
Revenue  Rulings  69-4  and  00-6.  copies  of 
which  are  attached,  provide  specific  rules  for 
determining    whether    a    pension,    annuity. 


Thus.  Increases  In  Social  Security  benefit, 
cannot  result  In  an  Increase  of  the  amount 
of  the  Social  Security  offset.  This  represents 
a  change  from  the  position  In  former  Assist- 
ant Secretsry  Surrers  letter  of  Apnl  28,  1987, 
to  the  Honorable  Jennings  Randolph.  Chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Retirement  Income,  of  the  Senate 
Special  Committee  on  Aging. 

In  light  of  the  foregoing.  I  t>el1eve  that  the 
amendment  you  have  proposed  to  the  pend- 
ing Social  Security  bill  Is  imnecessary.  As 
you  may  have  been  Informed,  we  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  a  proposed  report  opposing  the 
amendment. 

Sincerely  youn, 

Jomt  8.  Nolan. 
Deputy  Asaiitant  Seeretary. 

"HIEASUBT  DaP.\BTMZNT, 

WathingUm,  D.C,  April  2S,  lie?. 

DaAa  SzNATOK  Ramdolph:  This  has  refer- 
ence to  our  prior  correspondence  concerning 
the  hearings  your  subcommittee  ha.  held  on 
the  subject  of  "Reduction  of  Retirement  Ben- 
efit. Due  to  Social  Security  Increases."  This 
letter  Is  Intended  to  provide  the  .ubcommlt- 
tee  with  a  discussion  of  the  relevant  tax 
provisions  and  appropriate  backgroimd 
Information. 

Pension  plans  which  meet  the  require- 
ments contained  In  the  fntemal  Revenue 
Code  qualify  for  favorable  tai  treatment. 
One  of  the  principal  conditions  that  must  be 
met  Is  that  contributions  or  benefits  under 
the  plan  must  not  discriminate  In  favor  of 
ofllcers,  stockholders,  supervisors,  or  Iilghly 
compensated  employees. 

However,  the  code  specifically  provides 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  theee  requirements. 
a  plan  may  qualify  even  though  It  excludes 
employees  whose  entire  compensation  Is  not 
In  excess  of  the  maximum  wages  subject  to 
social  Mcurlty  contributions.  Alternatively, 
the  plan  may  provide  different  rates  of  con- 
tributions or  benefits  for  these  employees 
than  are  provided  for  other,  or  higher  paid 
employees.  In  general,  by  these  provisions 
Congress  intended  to  permit  the  qualifica- 
tion of  pUns  which  ore  designed  to  supple- 
ment the  social  security  program.  Therefore, 
under  the  code.  If  plan  benefits  are  satisfac- 
torily Integrated  with  benefits  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  the  plan  will  qualify,  not- 
withstanding differences  In  coverage  or  bene- 
fiu  as  between  employees  whose  earnings  are 
below  the  maximum  social  security  wage 
iMse  and  thoM  whose  earnings  are  In  excess 
thereof. 

There  are  various  types  of  Integrated  jien- 
slon  plans,  each  supplementing  social  Mcu- 
rlty in  a  different  manner.  One  type,  com- 
monly referred  to  as  an  "excess"  plan,  pro- 
vides a  retirement  benefit  equal  to  a  speci- 
fied percentage  of  the  employee's  average 
earnings  In  excess  trf  the  wage  level  at  which 
the  plan  Integrates  with  social  security,  fre- 
quently the  maximum  KKlal  security  wage 
base.  In  order  to  qualify  under  the  code,  the 
pension,  which  these  plan,  provide  may  not 
be  relatively  greater  than  the  retirement 
benefits  which  the  lower  paid  employees  re- 
ceive under  the  social  lecurlty  laws  atttlbut- 


fixed  aaoQQt 
with  the  excess  over  the  portion  fumlihM 
by  the  socUil  security  system  being  furnlshM 
by  his  employer's  pUn.  These  plans  msy^uir 
Ify  under  the  present  code  provisions  if  th, 
amount  of  the  reduction  for  social  aecorttr 
benefits  Is  not  a.  great  as  to  Include  an;  nor 
tton  thereof  which  may  properly  be  coniu. 
ered  attributable  to  employee  contrtbuttai, 
to  the  social  security  system. 

However,  the  offMt  for  social  security  bene- 
fits may  be  adjusted  following  retirement  b. 
reason  of  increases  In  social  security  benefit 
schedules.  Thus,  the  effect  of  such  a  nlsa 
may  be  to  reduce  plan  benefits  as  BoclsJ  seen, 
rity  benefits  IncresM.  However,  In  some  caaa 
employers  have  amended  the  pension  plsa 
to  restore  the  reduction  In  plan  beneflu  k 
that  the  retiree  reallres  the  full  Increase  la 
social  security  lienefite. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Services  advises  that 
their  statistical  compilations  do  not  leflset 
the  number  of  tax  qualified  offset  type  pen- 
sion plans.  Accordingly,  I  am  unable  to  fam- 
ish you  with  dau  Indicating  the  Incldenoe  of 
these  plans  or  ths  total  number  of  present 
and  retired  employees  covered  by  such  plans. 

I  trust  the  foregoing  will  be  ssslstance  tti 
the  subcommittee  In  Its  consideration  ol  this 
Important  subject. 

Sincerely  youn, 

8TAMt,XT  S.  SuaixT, 
Assiatant  Secretmy. 


DOSSIERa  OP  DEFENSE  DEPART- 
MENT OP  OFFICEHOLDERS 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
points  with  respect  to  this  controveisy 
which  is  going  on  in  the  country  reganl- 
ing  records  the  Department  of  Detenie 
is  keeping  on  ofBceholders,  if  any,  there 
was  a  voluntary  statement  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  in  testifying  before 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioot,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  on  December  11, 
1970.  page  97,  In  which  he  offered  to  give 
any  dossier  on  personal  Uves  and  Ideo- 
logical views  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  he  wanted  it.  As  I  wanted 
to  find  out  whether  the  same  thing  that 
has  been  alleged  is  going  on  in  niinoii 
is  also  going  on  in  New  York.  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  by  letter  delivered 
last  night,  If  he  had  any  such  dossier  oo 
me. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Kecoed  that  letter,  to 
which  I  hope  to  get  an  early  reply. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows: 

Dsontaxa  31.  1070. 
Bon.  MxLvxM  R.  Lahh, 
5ecretii7y  of  Defense, 
The  Pentagon, 
Washtnffton,  D.C. 

DaAB  Ms.  SacavTAST:  Recent  dlselostins 
that  Army  IntelUgence  activities  hsvs  beta 
directed  toward  civilian  office  holden  sad 
poUtlcal  candidates  In  the  State  of  Ullnoli 
ai«  moat  dlsturblztg.  IT  true,  this  jaauU" 
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u  to  be  condemned  In  the  etroogest  terms 
and  ooneotKl  without  delay. 

I  am  particularly  conoemed  because  more 
jhsn  a  year  ago  I  contacted  the  Department 
of  the  Army  about  Just  such  Invasions  of 
dvlllsn  privacy— specifically  the  d»U  bank 
It  fort  Holablrd— and  was  assured  by  the 
Oeneial  Counsel  of  th-s  Department.  Robert 
Z  jtfdsn  m.  that  the  Army  has  been  "keenly 
isnltlvc  to  the  longstanding  American  tra- 
diuon  separatuig  the  military  from  InvoJve- 
niMt  in  domestic  pouuc"  Though  un- 
(kxibtedly  sincerely  observed  by  tiie  ofllcl&ls 
of  your  Department,  as  Mr.  Jordan  stated, 
this  tradition  may  not  have  guided  the 
actions  of  ecme  local  military  commanders 
,gtto  may  have  ordered  theee  Investigations. 

Accordingly,  pursuant  to  your  offer  made 
to  Senator  Pulbrlght  at  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tione Committee  on  December  11,  1970,  I 
would  appreciate  your  forwarding  to  me  for 
my  personal  reference  only,  a  copy.  If  any. 
of  sny  dossier  (othev  than  of  my  military 
rsocrd  or  official  acts)  relating  to  me  which 
Is  in  the  possession  of  the  Department  of 
p^eose;  that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best 
way  to  find  out  If  any  such  prsctloe  exists 
as  to  office  bolders  m  New  Tork. 

Tliank  you  for  your  courtesy  and  coopera- 
Uon. 

With  beat  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  E.  jAvrra. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
particular  need  to  have  an  Interest  in 
what  anyone  In  the  Pentagon  may  think 
of  me.  but  I  am  interested  in  whether  the 
practice  is  being  pursued  about  office- 
holders in  New  York. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Without 
oblectlon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

Tbe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlje  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 


PUEIB  AND  ENERGY  STDDY  AND 
POLICY  DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  18,  1970.  for  myself  and  6a  other 
Senators.  I  introduced  8.  4092,  to  estab- 
lish a  Commission  on  Fuels  and  Energy 
to  recommend  programs  and  policies 
Intended  to  Insure  that  U.8.  requirements 
for  low-cost  energy  will  be  met,  and 
to  reconcile  environmental  quality  re- 
quirements with  future  energy  needs. 
Tbe  Commission  would  have  been  com- 
posed of  Ax  Members  of  the  Congress, 
«nd  15  members  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent—nine of  them  from  departments, 
onlces,  and  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch— and  sU  of  them  from  among 
members  of  the  public  who  have  partic- 
nlar  knowledge  and  expertise  with  re- 
spect to  fuels  and  eoergy. 


In  the  House  of  Representatives,  sev- 
eral generally  similar  measures  were  in- 
troduced. But  tbe  House  did  not  hold  a 
single  hour  of  hearings  on  any  of  Its 
bills  and  has  not  shown  an  inclination 
to  act  on  them. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  chaired  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton CMr.  jACKSONi ,  through  Its  8ut)com- 
mittee  on  Minerals,  Materials  and  Fuels, 
chaired  by  the  able  Senator  from  Dtah 
(Mr.  Moss>.  held  timely  hearings  last 
summer  on  S.  4092,  during  which  no  op- 
positon  was  voiced.  In  fact,  the  hearings 
and  subsequent  written  testimony  pro- 
vided positive  evidence  of  the  need  for 
a  sttidy  of  the  energy  demands  and  of 
the  fuds  and  energy  resources,  require- 
ments and  policies  of  the  United  States. 
Those  hearings  further  produced  evi- 
dence of  urgency  for  an  evaluation  of  all 
possible  alternative  methods  of  energy 
production  and  of  the  relative  merits  of 
all  energy  sources,  including  fossil  fuels, 
synthetic  fuels  derived  from  natural  fos- 
sil fuels,  nuclear,  and  any  other  practical 
sources. 

Based  on  such  studies  and  evaluations, 
S.  4092  would  have  required  that  the 
Commission  recommend  those  programs 
and  policies  which  are  most  likely  to  in- 
sure, through  maximum  use  of  indi- 
genotis  resources,  that  the  Nation's 
rapidly  expanding  requirements  for  low- 
cost  energy  will  be  met.  and  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  need  to  safeguard  and 
improve  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

But  the  Nixon  administration  has  re- 
jected the  legislative-executive-public 
partnership  proposed  as  Commission 
composition  in  S.  4093.  It  is  offlclallv  on 
record  In  a  letter  from  the  Office  of 
Budget  and  Management  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  bill.  The  communication 
from  OBM  to  Interior  Committee  Chair- 
man Jackson  was  delivered  during  the 
postelection  recess  of  the  Congress.  The 
executive  establishment  seems  to  feel  it 
has  sole  Jurisdiction  and  responsibility, 
Including  that  of  recommending  and 
structuring  legislation.  I  do  not  agree 
that  Congress  can  or  should  wait  for  the 
executive  branch  to  ask  for  specific  ac- 
tions and  authority. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  re- 
luctance to  partlclt>ate  in  a  Joint  execu- 
tive-congressional study  along  the  lines 
proposed  in  S.  4092.  Senator  Jack.wn 
and  I  have  reviewed  alternatives.  We  are 
in  agreement  that  the  most  feasible  vehi- 
cle for  an  urgently  needed  congressional 
effort  would  lie  a  resolution  campowerlng 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  to  make  a  detailed  fuels 
and  energy  study  and  to  r^»rt  its  rec- 
ommendations during  the  2-year  life  of 
the  next  Congress,  beginning  In  January 
1971  and  extending  to  January  1973.  No 
other  means  Is  known  that  can  activate 
this  vital  effort  without  further  lengthy 
delay. 

Hie  interior  Committee  has  primary 
jurisdiction  In  the  Senate  for  fuels  and 
energy  policy,  even  thotigh  other  com- 
mittees have  some  degree  of  Jurisdiction. 
With  the  requisite  funding  and  with  co- 
operation by  other  committees,  and  by 
the  executive  branch,  our  Interior  Com- 


mittee can  eiTectivdy  undertake  the 
mission  originally  intended  for  the  Com- 
mission proposed  by  S.  4092. 

Senator  Jackson  and  this  Senator  are 
piepeuing  a  draft  resolution  for  intro- 
duction early  in  the  92d  Congress  to  au- 
thorlte  a  fuels  and  energy  study  and  for 
the  development  of  poUcy  guiddinee. 
The  draft  resolution  is  patterned  in  sub- 
stantial degree  after  Senate  Resolution 
105  from  the  87th  Ctmgress.  which  au- 
thorized the  last  major  study  of  this 
important  segment  of  our  economy  un- 
dertaken by  Congress.  When  the  pro- 
posed resolution  is  oomfdeted  it  will  be 
circulated  for  reWew  and  oosponsorshlp 
soon  after  the  92d  Congress  is  convened 
and  organized. 

Idr.  President,  I  commend  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) for  his  cooperation  in  seeking  to 
launch  an  objective  and  far-reaching 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  Nation's 
critical  fuels  and  energy  problems.  As 
sponsor  or  active  cosponsor  of  much  of 
tbe  Nation's  important  legislation  on  en- 
vinrnmental  protection  and  public  re- 
source development.  Senator  Jackson  is 
uniquely  qualified  to  perform  a  major 
role  in  the  review  of  existing  policies  and. 
where  appropriate,  the  development  of 
new  national  fuels  and  energy  policies  or 
policy  guidelines. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  on  his  fine 
statement.  I  want  to  assure  the  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Committee  and 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  that  I  share 
his  views  on  the  critical  need  for  an 
indepth  review  of  the  Nation's  fuels  and 
energy  situation.  I  want  also  to  state  that 
this  subject  will  receive  the  careful  and 
considered  attention  of  the  Senate  In- 
terior Committee  during  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

It  is  my  view,  after  consultations  with 
other  committee  chairmen  and  Members 
of  the  Senate,  that  the  goals,  purposes, 
and  objectives  of  S.  4092  can  b«t  be 
achieved  by  a  direct  congressional  study 
of  the  Nation's  fuels  and  energy  policies. 
As  Members  of  the  Senate  are  aware,  the 
Nation's  energy  policies  have  Important 
ramifications  for  the  consumer,  for  the 
quality  of  our  environment,  for  national 
security,  and  for  our  economy.  Because 
of  this  I  believe  It  is  very  important  that 
the  Congress  be  Involved,  with  f  uH  oppor- 
tunity for  public  hearings  and  partici- 
pation, in  any  effort  to  review  present 
policies  and,  where  appropriate,  the  rec- 
ommend new  policies. 

It  has  l>een  9  years  since  tbe  adoption 
of  Senate  Resolution  lOS,  which  was 
sponsored  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  In  my  judgment.  It  la 
time  for  Congress  to  exercise  Its  re- 
sponsibility and  to  undertake  a  study  and 
review  along  the  lines  of  that  jiroposed 
by  the  Senator  In  S.  4092. 

As  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  said,  we  are  pre- 
paring a  measure  to  authorize  and  to 
finance  the  fuels  and  energy  effort  by  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  chairman.  Pro- 
vision will  be  made  for  direct  cooperation 
with  other  Senate  committees  and  Joint 
commJtteeB, 
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SENATE   RESOLTjnON  49S— A  CON 
TDJUING  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
just  heard  the  remark.  "This  is  the  first 
I  have  heard  of  this  resolution,"  which 
will  be  presented  at  the  desk  shortly.  I 
am  delighted  that  that  remark  was  made, 
because  the  joint  leadersliip  has  tried  to 
keep  clear  of  all  the  interested  people, 
so  that  what  it  did,  it  did  on  its  own; 
and  what  the  consequences  are,  it  will 
accept  as  its  own. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
publican leader  and  myself,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  resolution  and  ask  for  its  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  I  Mr. 
Case).  The  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

s.  Be.  498 
Whereas,   tlie   conference  report   on   HJR. 
17755  bas  been  before  the  Senate  lor  six  days 
and  tlie  Senate  haa  refused  to  limit  debate 
Uiereon.  and 

Wliereas,  there  is  no  Ilkellliood  mat  the 
Senate  win  lie  able  to  resolve  this  Issue  be- 
fore the  termination  of  the  91st  Congress' 
Therefore  be  It 

Bemlval,  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  final  disposfuon  of  funding  fcr  the 
development  of  the  supersonic  transport  be 
deferred,  and  that  the  conference  committee 
on  HJl.  17755  be  reconvened:  and  be  it 
ftirther 

nesolved.  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  the  level  of  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  tor  flscal  year 
1971  be  as  prescribed  In  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  17755  with  the  eicepuon  of  the 
funding  for  the  supersonic  transport  which 
ahaU  be  oontlnued  at  the  level  of  tigo  mil- 
lion per  annum  until  March  30,  1971  end 
be  It  further 

Baolved,  That  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
tliat  prior  to  March  30,  1971.  the  Senate  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  funding 
for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1971  for 
this  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICKB.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,  Mr.  President  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  is  this  a 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Not  unanimous 
consent. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  It  takes 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Reserving  the  right  to 

object.  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  reserves  the  right 
to  object^ 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  has  a 
request  been  made  for  Its  Immediate 
consideration? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  the  floor  on 
his  reservation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Senator's  yielding? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
I  Just  ask  whether  there  has  been  a 
request  for  Immediate  consideration 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  its  considera- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Such  a 
request  has  been  made  and  Is  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
He  has  held  the  hearings. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BIBLE.  This  is  the  first  I  have  seen 
of  this  resolution.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
full  import  or  the  full  Impact  of  it  is.  I 
certainly  think  we  are  going  to  be  re- 
quired to  study  the  resolution.  As  I  un- 
derstand it,  however.  It  still  puts  us  back 
into  a  rather  direct  confrontation  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  We  have 
found  the  House  to  be  unyielding  to  date. 
We  are  looking  for  the  various  alterna- 
tives to  work  this  out.  We  met.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  request  or  directions  of  the 
distinguished  leaders  of  both  the  major- 
ity and  the  minority.  We  conferred  fur- 
ther with  our  counterparts  on  the  House 
side.  I  could  not  see  that  there  was  any 
give  in  their  position.  The  House  feels 
that  if  the  conference  report  Is  agreed  to 
it  goes  to  the  White  House.  If  it  Is  reject- 
ed, it  will  result  in  the  appointment  of 
new  conferees,  and  we  would  seek  a 
further  conference.  It  seems  to  me  that 
that  U  the  orderly  procedure  by  which 
we  must  attempt  to  come  out  of  this 
impasse. 

I  would  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  that  my  impression 
is  that  tills  proposal  does  not  move  us 
very  much  farther  down  the  road,  be- 
cause It  still  does  not  bring  us  to  grips 
with  the  problem  with  our  counterparts 
on  the  House  side. 

I  believe  that  this  does  not  get  at  the 
problem.  The  conference  report  should 
be  voted  up  or  down.  If  it  is  rejected  a 
new  conference  can  be  called  for,  and 
new  conferees  or  the  former  ones  can  go 
back  into  conference  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  Every  Indication  we 
have  had  so  far  is  that  after  that  we  will 
be  right  back  where  we  are.  We  have 
done  our  best  to  try  to  work  out  a  solu- 
tion, but  so  far  we  have  hit  an  Impasse 
or  at  least  a  rather  unyielding  attitude 
on  the  part  of  the  other  bodv 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  JACEKON.  I  have  the  fioor 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  the  control  of  the  time,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  the  Chair  to  make 
that  observation.  But  the  Chair  wants  to 
be  agreeable  to  everyone  and  wants  to 
hear  everyone,  within  reason. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  have 
something  to  say? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  This  is  on 
a  reservation,  but  the  time  Is  under  the 
control  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  the  reservation  stUl 
in  effect? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Chair  considers  it  still  In  effect 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  i  ma, 
be  recognized.  I  reserve  the  right  t^l!^ 
Ject,  and  I  shall  be  quite  briri  "^ 

I  have  no  complaint  whatever  ah™» 
this  resolution.  I  want  to  make  ttui 
clear.  But.  as  one  conferee.  I  certwav 
was  not  consulted  about  it.  I  think  thit 
IS  correct,  also,  of  the  Senator  from  Ne. 
vada.   I  am  not  certain 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  think  the  majority  lead- 
er wiU  indicate  that. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No  one  was  con 
suited  except  the  leadership 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  is  new.  and  I  can 
give  my  reaction  quickly. 

As  a  procedural  matter,  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  a  correct  approach,  it 
this  stage,  for  the  House.  There  is  a  ref- 
erence in  the  resolution  to  a  continulM 
funding  of  the  S8T  until  the  endof 
March.  That  Is  a  matter  that  would  have 
to  arise  in  the  House.  They  would  pass 
on  that,  it  being  in  the  nature  of  an 
additional  appropriation  bUl:  and.  under 
their  prerogatives.  It  would  have  to 
originate  there.  Certainly,  they  should 
be  consulted  fully  about  a  matter  such 
as  this  before  the  Senate  agrees  to  s 
sense  of  the  Senate  resolution. 

It  is  contrary.  I  respectfully  submit 
to  the  procedure  and  to  the  way  to  per- 
suade them  to  do  something  different 
from  their  present  position.  So  1  stren- 
uously object.  Mr.  President.  OntU  this 
thing  has  sutik  in  and  Is  understood  in 
the  House  more  than  it  is  now.  I  object 
to  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Caski.  Is  the  Senator  from  MIssIssIddI 
objecting? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  Mr.  President, 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  are  we 
going  to  be  able  to  say  something,  too? 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  have  not  said  a  word 

yet.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  want  to  reiterate 
again  that  the  Joint  leadership  delib- 
erately kept  this  away  from  the  con- 
ferees who  were  carrying  on  the  meet- 
ings to  see  if  some  solution  could  not  be 
achieved.  We  did  so.  so  that  they  would 
be  perfectly  in  the  clear  on  what  they 
have  all  said  about  not  being  consulted; 
and  they  are  absolutely  correct.  But  I 
repeat,  that  was  a  deliberate  move  on 
the  part  of  the  Joint  leadership. 

So  far  as  the  rights  of  the  House  are 
concerned,  may  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  that  they  have  not  been 
infringed  on  one  bit.  This  la  a  sense  ot 
the  Senate  resolution,  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  leaderstiip  to  face  up  to  a 
diffictilty  which  seems  to  be  almost  Im- 
possible to  solve  at  the  present  time.  The 
clock  is  running  out.  We  think  that  this 
is  the  proper  procedure.  We  think  that 
the  Senate  should  have  the  right  to  ex- 
press itself.  If  it  so  desires,  on  a  com- 
promise proposal  which  I  believe  goes  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  the  objections 
on  both  sides,  with  the  only  limitation 
being  a  limitation  on  time. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Indeed. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Is  this  resolution  not 
the  same  as  the  previous  proposal  of  the 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  PaoxKnti  i 
except  for  the  difference  of  30  days? 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know.  If 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  In  the 
Chamber,  I  would  appreciate  his  answer 
to  that  on  the  basis  of  time  and  amount. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  No.  This  was  not  the 
proposal  of  tWs  Senator.  We  dlsciissed 
%Teral  alternatives.  The  t290  million 
amount  was  never  at  any  time,  to  my 
knowledge,  considered,  that  we  would 
go  that  far.  The  date  was  certainly  not 
in  mind.  We  did  have  the  notion  tliat 
there  would  be  some  kind  of  continuing 
resolution. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Was  it  $285  million  in 
your  proposal  Instead  of  $290  million? 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  No.  What  we  were 
discussing  was  the  possibility  of  having 
funding  for  the  SST  at  a  ra teethe  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  might  help  me  on  this. 

Mr.BIBLE.  $20milUon. 

Mr.  PERCY.  May  I  reply  to  that?  If 
the  Senator  from  Montana  would 
yidd 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PERCY.  We  have  an  imderstand- 
Ing  between  us  that  we  would  not  discuss 
any  proposal,  one  proposal  against  an- 
other, but  if  my  colleagues  will  free  me 
to  do  It.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do  it 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   We  have  had  no 

Mr.  PERCTY.  I  did  not  know  about  the 
resolution  until  It  was  handed  to  me  this 
moment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bible)  or  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennisi 
what  the  proposal  was.  We  should  know 
exactly  what  we  are  talking  about  now. 
to  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  is 
discussing  this  continuing  resolution,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  now  con- 
tained In  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  has  not  been  contained 
In  the  resolution.  It  has  been  thoroughly 
aired  in  the  newspapers.  I  read  it  Sun- 
day morning  myself.  I  thought  we  had 
come  to  an  agreement.  It  was  pretty  well 
sired  around.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any 
violation  of  what  we  are  attempting  to 
do.  We  are  attempting  to  get  this  re- 
solved. One  possibility  we  considered  was 
funding  it  for  an  additional  2  months  at 
the  rate  of  $24  million  a  month.  I  think 
that  Is  correct,  that  this— for  2  months — 
was  proposed.  That  was  proposed  and 
there  was  also  a  proposal  with  the  pos- 
iiibllity  of  funding  it  for  3  months. 

■fiiis  is  all  In  the  area  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  resoluUon  is  in  the  same  rough 
area  of  the  agreement  we  had.  give  or 
lake  $1  or  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  it  would  be 
unfair  to  characterize  this  as  a  proposal 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  or  the 
Senator  from  niinois.  or  the  Senator 
Irom  Mississippi,  or  the  Senator  from 
Nevada.  This  was  something  that  we  dis- 
cnsaed  as  an  alternative  In  our  sponsor- 
Jbip  of  this,  as  alternatives  available 
out  not  identified  with  any  party  to  the 
omference.  Is  that  correct? 

*''■•  BIBLE.  It  was  discussed  in 
mendly  fashion.  The  figures  went  back 


and  forth.  There  was  no  firm  agreement, 
nothing  of  a  binding  nature.  It  was  to 
arrange  an  attempt  to  get  out  of  this 
impasse. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  think  the  trouble  Is 
that  the  Senate  is  drowning  In  amity. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  It  may  be.  We  are  also  try- 
ing to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  coim- 
terparts  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cap- 
itol; trying  to  keep  that  in  mind  as  well, 
so  that  we  can  try  to  work  ourselves  out 
of  this  dilemma. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WIU  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  who 
has  the  fioor? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  Is  my  under- 
standmg  that  this  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  resolution  at  this  time,  that 
it  has  been  well  nigh  Impossible  to  get 
together  with  the  House  on  this  par- 
ticular matter.  We  have  got  to  break 
out  of  it  some  way  or  allow  the  appropri- 
ation bill  to  die  at  midday  on  January  3. 
1971. 

Let  me  emphasize  again,  as  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conference  have,  and  as  the 
two  most  Interested  Senators  have,  that 
it  was  deliberately  kept  away  from  every- 
one so  that  no  one  would  be  involved,  so 
that  no  one  knew  anything  about  it.  have 
any  blame,  any  credit,  or  any  resrxmsi- 
bUity. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement,  that  this 
Is  a  joint  resolution,  therefore  a  resolu- 
tion offered  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
leadership,  one  of  whom  has  one  point  of 
view  in  the  matter  in  controversy  and 
the  other  is  on  the  other  side  of  it.  So 
we  are  not  prejudging  the  matter.  The 
majority  leader  and  I  would  vote  differ- 
ently on  this.  But  we  were  prepared,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
raised  certain  [joints  this  morning,  to 
consider  a  course  of  action  which  led 
to  this  because,  as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said  this  morning,  the 
obligation  of  the  leadership  Is  to  try  to 
solve  the  unsolvable,  to  try  to  surface 
some  kind  of  solution.  We  have  done  it. 
In  doing  it.  we  have  said  to  Senators, 
if  you  do  not  like  this  proposal,  you  can 
do  another  one.  But  we  think  this  is 
the  fairest,  because  we  are  opposed  to 
each  other  if  it  comes  to  a  vote.  The  only 
thing  the  leadership  can  do  here  is  to 
point  up  that  there  has  got  to  be  a  solu- 
tion to  every  legislative  problem,  and 
this  Is  one  which  we  propose. 

Mr.  PASTORE  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
plaud the  leadership's  taking  the  leader- 
ship on  this  question.  We  are  at  an  Im- 
p>asse.  All  we  are  getting  are  words, 
words  all  over  again  and  words  again. 
Sometimes  we  reason  that  both  sides  are 
severely  polarized  and  we  have  got  to 
break  the  logjam.  We  do  not  alone  have 
just  the  transportation  appropriations 
bill.  We  have  the  family  assistance  plan. 
We  have  social  security.  Millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  are  finding  it  hard 
to  get  along,  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  They  have  been  promised  a  little 
bit  of  an  increa.se  and  we  have  not  con- 
sidered that  yet.  Then  we  have  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  extensi<m  of  the  excise 
tax.  We  have  all  this  to  take  care  of  and 
only  6  days  left  In  which  to  do  it. 


The  big  question  is.  What  do  we  do 
about  it?  As  I  suggested  some  time  back, 
the  Senate  resolution  is  a  continuing  res- 
olution end  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  cannot  go  on  forever,  because  the 
leadership  has  a  tremendous  responsibil- 
ity, and  I  want  to  applaud  them  for  it. 
I  think  that  if  this  comes  up.  I  will  vote 
for  it.  This  is  one  time  I  think  all  of 
those  who  are  philosophically  opposed  to 
cloture  should  vote  for  it.  One  of  the 
troubles  is  that  those  who  are  for  the 
SST  have  a  very  strong  conviction  about 
voting  for  cloture.  That  is  why  we  are 
stagnating  here,  because  we  cannot  get 
cloture,  because  of  the  philosophical  con- 
victions of  some  Senators  who.  at  the 
same  time,  are  for  the  SST.  That  is  the 
maze  we  are  in. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Watt  untU  I  get  fin- 
ished, please. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  is  veiT  tait.  ClAUgh- 
ter.l 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  we  are  going  to 
break  this  impasse,  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing and  I  want  to  repeat  that  this  Is 
one  time  when  the  leadership  stood  up 
and  proved  their  quality. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jacksoh'.  may  I  say  that 
the  Senate  lias  had  a  chance  to  vote 
twice  on  cloture.  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhtxle  Island  has  put  it  cor- 
rectly when  he  said  that  even  this  pro- 
cedure causes  difficulty  because  11  to  14 
of  those  who  voted  against  cloture  are 
those  who  would  vote  for  the  pending 
conference  report. 

Then  we  have  this  particular  proce- 
dure to  follow.  We  then  have  the  ques- 
tion of  tabling  on  the  question  of  accept- 
ance. 

There  are  no  other  weapons  that  I 
know  of.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  to 
use  them  to  bring  this  to  a  head. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  WashinRton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  one  other  motion  that  the  leadership 
could  make.  They  could  make  a  motion 
to  vote  on  a  day  certain  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  the  Senate  could  do 
something. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  glad  to  vote  on  a  day  certain. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  They  would  filibuster 
that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  a  vote. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  us  not  encourage 
any  further  filibusters. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  wiU  not  be 
voting  on  the  conference  report,  lliey 
would  be  voting  on  whether  to  vote  a 
day  certain.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wotild  be  glad  to 
vote  on  a  day  certain.  What  date  would 
the  Senator  suggest? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Any  day.  New  Year's 
Eve,  if  the  Senator  wants. 

Mr.  JACKSON  Mr  President,  I  j\»t 
want  to  make  two  obEervatlons.  There 
has  been  a  lot  of  dlscusEion  in  the  press 
about  the  House  position  on  this  mat- 
ter. I  have  talked  with  Qiosci  Mahoh. 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
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Committee  on  Approprlatloas,  with 
whom  I  had  the  prlrtlege  of  serving  when 
I  was  In  the  House.  He  called  me  and 
wanted  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
House  intends  to  stick  by  the  House 
rules. 

I  pointed  out  that  the  pending  resolu- 
tion, of  course,  has  as  its  etfect  the 
changing  o*  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause it  would  again  attempt  to  direct 
the  conferees  to  follow  the  mandate  of 
this  resolution,  when  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  provide,  as  every  Senator  knows, 
that  we  must  vote  up  or  down  on  the 
conference  report  before  we  can  move 
in  that  direction. 

The  other  side  is  exercising  all  its 
rights  under  the  Senate  rules  and  has 
Insisted  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  be 
foUowed.  I  think  that  in  fairness  we  are 
at  an  impasse.  The  House  has  made  it 
abundantly  clear  that  if  we  go  back  to 
conference  they  are  not  going  to  budge 
from  their  petition.  They  are  opposed.  I 
am  authori2ed  to  say  thLs,  They  are  op- 
posed to  breaking  out  any  one  item  and 
acting  on  that  item  without  regard  to 
the  rest  of  the  bill. 

That  is  the  position  of  Oeorce  Mahon, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  He  made  It  very  clear.  He 
called  me.  I  did  not  call  him.  There 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  that 
point. 

Obviously  the  answer  to  this  Impasse 
is  to  vote  cloture  so  that  we  can  get  a 
vote  on  the  conference  report  and  vote  it 
up  or  down.  This  is  what  we  have  been 
trying  to  do  for  some  time. 

Sir.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  noticed  a  few 
minutes  ago,  the  majority  leader  was 
smiling  out  loud.  1  think  that  was  per- 
haps because  I  passed  him  a  note  stating 
that  the  conferees  have  agreed  upon  an 
excellent  food  stamp  program  for  the 
next  3  years. 

I  did  vote  against  the  8ST.  ^  voted 
against  both  cloture  motions,  but  not  for 
the  reasons  that  many  others  opposed  it. 
I  would  very  gladly  vote  to  see  every- 
one in  the  State  of  Washington  or  ta  any 
other  State  kept  on  the  Job  for  the  indef- 
inite future.  But  I  do  not  twilieve  that 
the  way  to  cure  an  extended  recession 
which  we  might  call  the  situation  which 
we  are  experiencing  at  the  present  time, 
with  so  many  people  being  laid  off,  is 
to  put  several  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  into  any  one  or  any  half  dozen 
giant  organizations,  whether  they  be 
railroads  or  manufacturing  plants. 

I  believe  that  we  have  to  restore  pros- 
perity from  the  ground  up  and  need  a 
national  policy  which  is  applicable  to  all 
industries,  large  and  small. 

I  know  it  Is  not  easy  to  work  out,  but 
It  can  be  done  and  It  ought  to  be  done. 
I  think  that  the  majority  leader  has 
now  offered  a  proposal  which  I  can 
support.  We  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
SST  is  not  going  to  be  flying  over  Wash- 
ington, DC.  before  the  1st  of  April  In 
the  meantime  these  people  will  be  kept 
employed  and  we  will  have  time  to  decide 
what  to  do  for  the  future. 
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I  want  to  say  that  having  voted  against 
the  SST  in  every  way  up  to  this  time.  I 
am  willing  to  vote  to  keep  the  men  in  the 
scientific  community  employed  for  the 
next  3  months  until  we  have  had  a 
chance  to  see  what  we  can  work  out.  But 
I  want  It  understood  that  by  so  doing 
I  am  not  giving  approval  for  continuing 
my  support  for  the  development  of  tWs 
giant  plane  beyond  that  time. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  Join  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  AnciHi .  I  voted  against  both 
cloture  motions.  I  voted  against  the  SST. 
The  realities  of  the  aitxiation  to  my  mind 
always  dictated  this  to  be  a  business  and 
economic  decision. 

The  suggestions  made  by  the  leaders 
are  essentially  the  suggesUons  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pas- 
tors) as  to  how  the  matter  ought  to  be 
setUed. 

I  speak  because  I  think  It  is  impor- 
tant. As  I  said  the  other  day,  so  that 
people  do  not  get  the  wrong  impression 
about  the  votes  on  cloture,  I  point  out 
that  I  want  to  see  this  matter  settled.  I 
think  the  great  majority  of  the  Senate 
wants  to  see  it  settled. 

I  will  support  the  leadership  resolu- 
tion. 

I  would  suggest  this  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson).  He  can  still  block  it  I 
am  advised  that  we  could  table  the  con- 
ference report.  We  could  then  ask  for 
new  conferees  and  then  instruct  the  con- 
ferees and  they  would  go  to  conference 
with  the  House  conferees  and  bring  back 
a  new  conference  report.  In  that  way 
every  rule  can  be  observed.  Any  Senator 
could  still  kill  it.  We  are  not  trying  to 
override  the  rules.  We  can  do  it  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  Senate  vote  on  the  resolution  at  2 
pjn.  on  Tuesday.  December  29:  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  motion. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  BiH- 
Mrrr).  The  Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  Is  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  vote  on  the  Senate  resolution  In  order 
at  this  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  not  in  order  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SOOrr.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  motion  temporarily.  It  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  a  will- 
ingness to  fix  a  date  on  which  to  vote 
It  is  not  In  order  at  this  time. 

I  may  renew  the  motion  later,  but  I 
would  like  the  Senator  to  consider  the 
desirability  of  voting  at  2  o'clock,  Tues- 
day, December  29. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  matter  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFIC'KR.  The 
pending  matter  is  sUll  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 


THE  SST 

to^;S?Jf  J**^-  ^^J^^  I  Should  itt, 
to  return  to  my  remarks  of  yesterdat^ 
^(Mng  the  letter  sent  to  the  SpeSerTf 
the  House  and  the  President  of  Um  s^ 
ate.  (toted  June  14, 1963,  signed  bTprS" 
dent  Kennedy,  with  reference  to  toe^' 
This  touched  off  a  ooUoquy  Invol^^ 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Sf 
Oovkw.)  the  Senator  from  TOscoJl 
(Mr.  Psoxmim;)  and  me  which  d^^ 
your  further  consideration.  """^ 
I  asked  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
what  change  had  occurred  slnceii« 
now  that  we  had  invested  some  »700  ml 
Um  to  a  program  initiated  by  the  Z, 
President  Kennedy,  that  we  shoSa  an 
turn  our  back  oo  the  program. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  nu 
gested  that  we  know  a  great  deal  mat 
about  the  problems  of  tbe  envtaminem 
today  than  we  did  in  the  early  l9«o7tet 
he  faUed  to  state  one  environmental 
fact— one  kernel  of  evidence— that 
would  cause  reason&ble  men  to  take  the 
drastic  action  he  proposes  against  the 
SST  program.  He  also  suggested  that 
gross  national  product  and  matters  asao- 
elated  with  balance  of  payments  were 
overriding  considerations  in  the  eaib 
1960-s,  inferring  that  they  are  not  im- 
portant today. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  grass  na- 
tional product  and  balance  of  paymeali 
matters  are  just  as  Important  today  u 
they  were  on  June  14,  1983.  In  fact.  In 
many  vmys  such  as  our  current  high  un- 
employment, the  reasons  for  conUnulM 
today  are  more  evident  than  In  1983. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  stated 
that  he  docs  not  want  to  suggest  that 
for  all  time  we  ought  to  dismiss  the  pos- 
sIbUity  of  building  the  SST,  but  he  thinks 
that  we  ought  to  slow  down  this  project 
rwstpone  It  for  tbe  time  being  untU  we 
have  more  answers  to  the  environmental 
concerns. 

The  approach  to  the  SST  program  is 
aimed  at  exactly  what  the  Senator  sug- 
gests. Build  prototypes  and  test  tbem 
extensively  before  allowing  production. 
This  is  the  only  sure  way  to  ascertain 
that  environmental  questions  are  an- 
swered. At  this  point  in  time  tive  two 
prototype  aircraft  are  actually  in  IniUsl 
construction.  About  14,000  people  are 
now  on  the  payroll  to  accomplish  this 
Job.  This  team  has  been  assembled  with 
great  care  and  represents  the  finest  avi- 
ation talent  In  the  world.  It  Is,  of  coune, 
Impossible  to  hold  this  team  at  a  stiad- 
stlll,  and  it  Is  equally  impossible  to  dis- 
band it  and  at  a  later  date  try  to  re- 
foim  it  without  incurring  tremendon 
expenses. 

The  time  to  make  the  determlnatioo 
of  whether  the  SST  should  be  put  Into 
fleet-wide  service  Is  when  the  prototype 
airplane  has  demonstrated  not  only  its 
environmental  effects,  but  also  its  eco- 
nomic viability.  Iliat  is  the  time  to  Judge 
the  program.  Many  people  today  have 
already  made  Judgment  against  the  SST. 
In  essence  they  are  Judging  the  plan 
guilty  before  the  trial. 

No  scientist  has  suggested  that  the  two 
prototype  aircraft  wlU,  in  tbemjelret, 
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lufe  an  adverse  effect  on  the  environ- 
[oent.  The  Governments  plan  Is  to  com- 
plete these  two  prototypes  and  enter 
tiiefn  into  an  extensive  flight  test  pro- 
gnni  while  simultaneously  implement- 
ing a  comprehensive  environmental  re- 
geuch  program  to  answer  the  unknowns 
coicemlng  supersonic  fleet  operation  im- 
pact on  the  envirormient. 

Itia  flight  test  program  and  the  en- 
TtnomentBl  research  effort  will  be 
itnetured  so  as  to  provide  answers 
needed  to  make  the  decision  concerning 
the  production  of  the  U.S.  SST  before 
sxh  production  effort  is  initiated. 

Die  prototype  aircraft  will  be  partlcu- 
Itily  beneficial  as  a  testbed  for  noise 
reduction  devices  with  potential  applica- 
tkti  to  the  production  model.  Engine  in- 
stallation effects,  and  aircraft  perform- 
ioce  characteristics  can  best  be  deter- 
mined by  installing  suppression  devices 
oa  the  prototype  aircraft.  In  other  words, 
the  most  conclusive  answers  concerning 
gtdse  suppression  devices  can  best  be  ob- 
tained by  flying  the  two  US.  SST  proto- 
(nnalnnft. 

To  dday  the  development  of  the  proto- 
type aircraft  would  have  little  or  no  ef- 
fect on  the  world's  participation  in  su- 
personic flight.  Foreign  SST  programs 
m  entering  the  production  phase.  The 
simple  fact  Is  that  the  age  of  supersonic 
flight  was  ushered  into  the  world  over 
JO  jeara  ago  and  with  or  without  OJ3. 
participation,  this  form  of  aviation  will 
ooDUsue  and  increase. 

I  agree  that  if  there  is  any  possible  det- 
tlmental  effect  on  the  environment  from 
luperaonlc  flight,  the  United  States 
should  take  the  leadership  in  maldng  this 
dsteimlnation.  But  this  can  be  done  si- 
mnltaneously  with  the  completion  of  the 
OA  SST  prototype  endeavor,  thus  reduc- 
ing the  risk  of  losing  our  country's  lead- 
enUp  In  commercial  aviation  in  the 
1»M'»;  maintaining  the  SST  team  intact 
•ad  most  economically  achieving  an 
American  aviation  objective  started  ten 
yean  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  sug- 
gested that  all  of  the  supersonic  R.  &  D. 
Questions  could  be  answered  by  tne  oper- 
ation of  military  aircraft  and  engines  al- 
ready available. 

Military  aircraft  can  certainly  fulfill 
a  valuable  supporting  role,  however 
mudi  extrapolation  and  lack  of  con- 
clusiveness will  degrade  this  sclentiflc 
endeavor  if  the  SST  prototype  aircraft 
are  not  also  available. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  no  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  programs  to  develop  any 
Jlrcraft  resembling  the  SST  prototypes. 
In  the  mid  1950'5,  requirements  for  mll- 
Uaty  aircraft  and  tho«  for  commercial 
tnntports  took  different  paths.  Our  mll- 
<>»rj  needs  centered  on  supersonic  dash 
"Pabiliaes,  rather  tlian  a  sustained 
supersonic  flight  as  we  see  in  the  SST 
Alio,  militarj'  considerations  rather  than 
passenger  comfort  and  economy  of  oper- 
auon  have,  necessarily,  dictated  the  de- 
•to  of  DOD  aircraft.  Any  attempt  to  use 
miy  military  supersonic  aircraft  to  test 
wie  environmental  effects  of  commercial 
|"l>ersonlc  transports  would  be  of  limited 

The  Secretary  of  Defense  recently  indi- 


cated that  current  military  aircraft  pro- 
grams are  not  adequate  to  demonstrate 
the  problems  of  commercial  supersonic 
operations.  In  July  of  this  year  Secretary 
lAlrd  stated: 

There  are  caear  national  advantages  to 
the  further  deTelopment  and  growth  of  aero- 
nautical tectinologles  sucb  a£  titanium,  pro- 
pulsion, operational  tecbnlquea,  etc.,  tliat 
are  Inherent  In  supersonic  cruise  vehicles 
such  as  the  aupensonlc  transport,  and  which 
are  currently  not  available  elsewhere  In  the 
free  world. 

It  is  because  of  these  reasons,  that,  for 

the  past  9  years,  three  administrations 

two  Democratic  and  one  Republican 

have  decided  to  fund  the  SST  develop- 
ment effort. 

With  tbe  much  valued  help  of  the 
DOD.  as  well  as  that  of  the  entire  UB. 
sclentiflc  community,  the  DOT  has  as- 
sembled a  research  program  aimed  di- 
rectly at  fllllng  these  gaps  of  sclentiflc 
knowledge  related  to  the  environmental 
impact  of  supersonic  flight  operations. 
This  program,  to  be  conducted  concur- 
rently with  the  construction  of  the  two 
SST  prototype  aircraft,  will  provide  the 
United  States  with  the  needed  additional 
environmental  knowledse  required  to  as- 
sure that  tlie  age  of  supersonic  flight 
will  have  no  signlflcant  adverse  eflect  on 
the  world  environment. 


SOCIAL    SECURITY   AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  In  accord- 
ance with  the  agreement  reached  some 
days  ago  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  1443  US, 
17550. 

The  PRESrDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

Tbe  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

BJt.  17560,  a  bui  to  amend  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  Incraasee  In  benefits,  to 
Improve  computation  Inethods,  and  to  raise 
the  eamlngB  base  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
ylvora.  iknd  dlaablUty  Insurmnce  system,  to 
make  Improvements  In  the  medicare,  medi- 
caid, and  maternal  and  child  haaltli  programs 
with  emphwalB  upon  improvements  In  the  op- 
erating effectiveness  of  euch  programs,  and 
for  other  ptirposea. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  the  Senate  will  continue  with 
tbe  consideration  of  the  bUl. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  Ilie 
majority  leader  cannot  be  heard. 

Mr.  MANSPIEID.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScBWEntXR) .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tbe  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFnXD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonnn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  going  to  make  another 
effort  to  see  If  we  can  get  this  particular 
UU  off  dead  center. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  going  to  make  another 
effort  to  see  if  we  can  get  this  bill  off 
dead  center  and  to  a  point  where  the 
Senate  can  vote  either  up  or  down  on 
various  provisions  in  which  we  are  in- 
terested. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there 
seems  to  be  quite  a  bit  of  controversy  on 
this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Senators 
will  be  seated.  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  since  no  one  is  interested,  per- 
haps this  is  a  good  time  to  present  the 
unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  What  is 
the  request? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thought 
I  would  get  silence  if  I  made  that  sug- 
gestion. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  ap- 
pears ready  to  object,  but  I  hope  he  will 
not  object  when  the  request  is  presented. 

We  have  a  problem  here  where  there 
is  considerable  discussion  and  contro- 
versy about  whether  the  Senate  should  or 
should  not  agree  to  the  family  assistance 
plan.  There  is  also  a  controversy  with 
regard  to  the  trade  agreements. 

I  am  going  to  make  the  suggestion  that 
we  delete  titles  in,  IV.  and  V  from  the 
bill,  which  deal  with  trade,  the  cata- 
strophic insurance,  the  welfare  amend- 
ments, and  also  delete  the  RibicoB-Ben- 
nett  amendment  and  the  Scott  amend- 
ment and  the  Talmadge  amendment, 
which  I  offered  for  the  trade  agreements. 
That  would  strip  the  Mil  down  to  Olles 
I  and  JX  Title  I  is  social  security  and 
cash  benefits  and  title  n  provides  revi- 
sions In  medicare  and  medicaid.  If  we 
would  strip  the  bill  down  to  those  two 
titles  we  could  get  this  biU  enacted  this 
afternoon.  We  could  soon  dispose  of  the 
social  security  section  and  on  Monday 
tbe  medicare  and  medicaid  section  and 
take  the  bill  to  conference.  This  would 
get  these  social  security  moreases  out  to 
the  public  at  an  early  date. 

II  the  proposal  is  to  be  successful  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  gentleman's 
agreement  that  these  controversial  mat- 
ters now  being  deleted  will  not  be  sub- 
mitted as  a  part  of  the  revised  bill,  be- 
cause if  one  of  them  is  submitted  the 
others  will  be  submitted,  and  we  will  be 
back  where  we  are  now. 

If  that  is  done  we  could  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  to  consider  the  amend- 
ments in  titles  I  and  n  en  bloc  for  the 
purpose  of  procedure,  and  they  could 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment.  Further.  I  would 
agree  to  limit  the  time  on  all  amend- 
ments to  I  hour. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  get 
such  an  agreement,  but  there  mist  be 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  this  bill 
will  not  become  law  as  long  as  the  trade 
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sections  and  guaranteed  annual  income 
leatures  are  added  to  It.  In  tbe  mean- 
time, a  lot  of  people  who  are  hoping  tor 
an  increase  in  social  security  benefits 
are  going  to  be  disappointed. 

I  am  wondering  U  the  Senator  Irom 
Pemugrlvanla  could  go  along  with  such 
a  proposal. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  tbe 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  say.  first,  to  the 
Senator  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  the 
Senate  a  letter  of  today's  date  addressed 
to  Representative  Guald  R.  Ford  of  the 
other  body.  This  may  help  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  The  letter  states: 
DKCZMlom  22, 1870. 
Hon.  Ow«*T.n  B.  Foxo, 
us.  Houae  o/  Representativea. 
Waahinfton,  D.C. 

Deas  Jekxt:  In  response  to  your  question 
atxiut  my  sttltude  toward  the  Social  Secur- 
ity legislation  now  stalled  In  tbe  Senate,  be 
assured  tliac  I  favor  quick  enactment. 

Some  Senators  contend  tbat  Social  Secur- 
ity leglslifetlon  cannot  be  salvaged  In  this 
Senate  unless  welfare  reform,  appropriation 
bills  and  other  vital  measures  are  sacrificed. 
I  am  not  yet  willing  to  concede  the  Senate's 
indifference  or  Impotence.  1  have  urged  the 
Senate  to  bring  to  vote  all  of  this  Important 
work  that  lies  before  It.  There  is  still  plenty 
of  time  to  do  wbat  is  necessary  before  Jan- 
uary 3. 

Shotud  tlie  Senate  be  unable  or  unwilling 
to  adopt  these  vital  measures  by  then,  I 
will  resubmit  the  Social  Security  benefit  In- 
creases and  welfare  reform,  along  with  the 
other  key  bills  that  remain  unenacted.  And 
I  win  propose  that  the  Social  Security  In- 
creases tie  retroactive  In  their  effect  to  Jan- 
uary 1.  1971.  so  tiiat  no  Social  Security  re- 
cipient Is  harmed  by  tiw  Senate's  failure  to 
act. 

Sincerely. 


Under  the  circumstances  whereby  the 
President  has  made  clear  his  desire  for 
the  inclusion  of  welfare  reform  and  so- 
cial security,  and  the  feeling  we  should 
act  on  both,  I  have  not,  of  course,  lodged 
any  objection  at  ttiis  time  but  I  would 
wait  until  the  Senator  submits  his  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  will 
submit  it  as  a  imanimous-consent  pro- 
posal because  it  is  always  gratifying  to 
find  the  Senator  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent, and  I  would  not  want  to  let  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  go  by  without  giving  him 
that  opportunity. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  knows  I  sup- 
port the  President  about  as  often  as  any 
Member  of  the  Senate,  and  I  cite  the 
Congressional  Quarterly  as  evidence  of 
that 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  Senator'.s  record.  He 
always  votes  with  him  when  he  thinks 
the  President  Is  on  his  side. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  When  the  President  is 
right,  which  Is  the  largest  part  of  the 
time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Seriously, 
I  think  this  proposal  is  the  onlv  logical 
solution.  As  the  Senator  from  Cojmectl- 
cut  will  confirm.  I  supported  him  before 
on  a  series  of  unanlmous-con.sent  re- 
quests to  limit  debate.  I  would  like  to 
see  this  matter  voted  on.  up  or  down — 
all  features  of  the  bill. 

As    the    Senator    from    Connecticut 


knows,  I  am  opposed  to  tlie  pending 
Riblcotr-Betmett  amendment,  and  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  against  it.  However,  I  have 
no  objection  to  the  Senate  voting,  and  I 
shall  abide  by  the  decision  of  ttie  Senate. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent now  ttiat  the  time  on  all  amend- 
ments in  this  bill  be  limited  to  2  hours 
and  that  time  on  the  bill  not  exceed  4 
hours  with  the  time  equally  divided.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  start  vot- 
ing, that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  be  Uie  first  amendment 
voted  on,  and  that  we  vote  on  all  amend- 
ments to  amendments,  up  or  down,  at 
this  session. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  now  proposing 
that  as  an  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  with- 
hold it  now,  but  I  am  going  to  propose  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  -WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  agree  that  we  vote  on  the  Ribi- 
coS-Bermett  proposal  under  the  unanl- 
mous-oonsent  request  at  6  o'clock  Tues- 
day. December  29? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why 
wait  until  Tuesday?  Is  the  Senator  afraid 
to  vote  tonight?  We  could  vote  in  2 
hours. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  time  start  running  immediately, 
ttiat  there  be  a  time  limitation  on  all 
amendments,  including  the  RibicoS 
amendment,  of  2  hours,  and  that  there 
be  a  limitation  of  time  on  all  amend- 
ments to  amendments. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presldeflt.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JA^Vrrs.  Mr.  President,  obviously 
the  Senator  knows  he  will  get  no  such 
unanimous-consent  proposal  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  an 
optimist. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  sorry.  I  have  the 
reservation.  The  Senator  knows  that  he 
will  not  get  such  a  unanimous  consent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  (Mr.  Risioorr) 
is  an  excellent  one.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wishes  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
Ribicoff  amendment,  I  do  not  tliink  any- 
one is  afraid  to  ilo  so.  With  respect  bo 
the  Senator's  proposal.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  voting  today  on  tiie  Rlblcofl -Ben- 
nett amendment,  but  the  Senator  knows 
very  well  when  he  wraps  it  up  with  every- 
thing else,  it  is  going  to  be  objected  to: 
and  so  If  necessary,  if  the  Senator  Insists 
on  pressing  his  request.  I  will  object. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

Mr.  'WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  presented  this  proposal  in  good 
faith.  I  realize  that  one  amendment  at 
a  time  could  be  taken  up,  and  we  could 
?et  consent  on  it  if  every  Senator  agreed. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  not  going  to 
get  anywhere  unless  we  get  consent  to 
all  of  them.  I  think  that  Is  perfectly 
proper  procedure. 

Under  this  agreement  the  very  first 
rollcall  vote  would  be  on  an  amendment 
to  which  I  have  very  strong  objections 
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and  one  on  which  I  will  do  everythlnt 
1  can  to  urge  the  Senate  to  defeat  lam 
willing  to  have  that  as  the  very  flnst  vote 
I  do  not  know  wliat  more  one  could 
offer. 

Since  there  has  been  an  objectlm 
there  is  another  possibiUty.  In  the  para*, 
mentary  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves, the  Ribicoff  amendment,  much  to 
his  regret,  is  not  subject  to  amendmoit 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  amendmentt 
which  he  would  like  to  be  considered  and 
thinks  they  should  be.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  has  amendments  which  be 
would  like  to  offer. 

Since  I  cannot  get  consent  to  tlie  nrsl 
request,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
we  eliminate  from  the  pending  bill  the 
Ribicoff-Betmett  amendment  and  the 
Scott  amendment  and  tlie  trade  amend- 
ment which  I  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  TauiADoi) 
That  would  leave  the  bill — if  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  just  wait  a  min- 
ute before  objecting  because  it  is  like 
introducing  amendments  without  read- 
ing them:  sometimes  it  is  dlsastroua  to 
object  before  one  knows  what  is  beliig 
asked. 

That  is  the  first  part  of  the  proposed 
agreement. 

The  second  part  would  be  to  consider 
all  the  committee  amendments  en  bloc 
and  treat  the  bill  as  original  text  IImii 
it  would  be  open  to  amendment. 

I  would  be  willing  to  go  along  wltb 
that,  witli  the  further  proviso  that  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  iMr.  Rni- 
corpi  be  recognized  first,  in  order  that 
he  may  offer  liis  faznily  assistance 
amendment.  It  would  then  be  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate  and  would 
be  subject  to  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  or  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  or  whoever  else  wanted  to  offer 
amendments.  Then  we  could  vote  on 
them.  That  would  be  proper  procedure. 
I  would  be  wUlinK  to  enter  into  a  time 
limitation  on   tliese  amendments. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  This  Is  not 
taking  his  amendment  down.  It  Is  only 
takmg  his  amendment  down  tempo- 
rarily, and  he  could  again  offer  it  to  any 
part  of  the  bill.  In  that  maimer  we  would 
get  to  a  vote.  His  amendment  would  be 
the  first  to  be  offered  and  could  be  put 
anywhere  in  the  bill.  Then  we  could  pro- 
ceed in  an  orderly  maimer. 

I  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  present 
that  combined  package  as  a  unanimous 
consent  request,  all  with  the  provision 
that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  be 
the  first  Senator  to  be  recognlied. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
millions  of  people  in  this  country  who 
are  almost  wholly  dependent  for  their 
welfare  and  happiness  on  their  social  se- 
curity checks.  There  are  presumably 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who  arc 
desperately  in  need  of  medicare  bene- 
fits, of  which  the  Senator  from  Dels- 
ware  has  spoken. 

I  do  not  think  it  Is  a  good  Christinas 
present  for  those  people  to  tell  them  th«t 
we  are  going  to  Insist  on  a  situation  In 
the  Senate  which  denies  them  even  » 
little  bit  of  help  which  we  could  give 
them  to  enable  them  to  enjoy  life  a  llttie 
more  and  to  enjoy  a  little  better  healtb 
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when  we  vote  on  the  request  of  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware.  I  think  I  would  be 
uliaroed  to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der if  we  can  make  it  clear  and  whether 
the  Senate  understands  what  the  pro- 
pi^  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  is, 
I  would  like  to  liave  it  made  clear. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  Senator 
[rom  Delaware  proposes  that  we  with- 
draw both  the  Williams  and  Talmadge 
unendment,  the  Scott  and  Ribicoff  and 
Bennett  amendments,  that  all  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  bill  be  considered  as  orig- 
inal text:  ttiat  at  ttiat  stage  the  Ribicofl- 
Bennett  amendment  will  be  the 
am  amendment  to  be  offered  to  the 
lull;  and  that  then,  of  course,  since  it  is 
in  the  first  degree,  ttuit  it  will  be  subject 
to  amendments  from  the  floor:  ttiat  a 
time  limitation  be  agreed  upon  on  all 
amendments  to  tbe  Riblcoff-Bennett 
Amendment  and  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Bennett-Ribicoff  proposal.  There  will  be 
definitive  votes  on  all  those  amendments. 

That  is  the  only  limitation  the  Sen- 
ator tias  in  mind  at  tills  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  would  have  no  objection  to  such 
a  limitation  if  we  could  get  it.  Tbe  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  has  outUned  it 
correctly.  I  repeat,  in  lliis  consent  we 
would  withdraw  both  the  WUIiams-Tal- 
madge  and  the  Ribicoff-Bermett-Scott 
amendments.  That  would  leave  the  bill 
at  that  point  as  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. Then  we  would  agree  to  all  the 
<»mmittee  amendments  en  bloc  and 
treat  them  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment.  Then  at  ttiat  point, 
u  part  of  the  same  request,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  be  recog- 
nized to  offer  the  Bennett-Ribicoff 
amendment,  or  whatever  amendment  he 
wished,  as  a  substitute  for  jwrt  of  the 
bill  or  as  an  addition  to  the  bill,  and  to 
offer  it  in  any  manner  or  at  any  point 
be  wished.  In  that  way  we  could  proceed 
to  a  vote. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  agree- 
ment could  provide  that  the  Senator 
(rom  Oklahoma  would  be  the  next  one 
recognlMd  to  offer  an  amendment.  I  do 
not  care  who  offers  the  amendment,  but 
let  us  get  to  voting  on  it. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  an  amendment.  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  an  amendment. 

I  repeat,  so  that  we  can  get  started.  I 
would  be  willing  to  have  it  understood 
that  Included  as  a  part  of  the  agreement 
Is  the  understanding  that  after  the  Sen- 
»tor  from  Cormecticut  offers  his  amend- 
ment, the  next  amendment  will  be  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I  do 
not  care  who  gets  the  floor  after  that.  I 
lost  mentioned  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necUcut  so  that  he  would  know  he  would 
nave  tbe  first  opportunity  to  offer  his 
lunendment. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 

Senator  yield? 

Jlr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  the  Senator  offering 

«  ame  limitation  on  all  amendments  to 

"*  offered? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No.  That 
request  was  objected  to  earlier. 


After  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  of- 
fered his  amendment  he  might  ask  for 
consent  to  vote  on  it  in  30  minutes  or  an 
hour.  Or  at  ttmt  time  we  may  get  a  broad, 
general  agreement  Tliat  would  be  all 
right.  If  we  tied  it  up  ttiis  far  we  would 
at  least  tiave  it  before  us  in  an  orderly 
maimer. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  re- 
peatedly pointed  out  that  if  we  are  going 
to  vote  on  tils  proposal  it  should  be  open 
to  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  have 
amendments;  I  do  not  know  of  any  other 
Senator  who  has  an  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBI<X)FF.  First,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  preliminary  comment  that  I  have 
known  right  along  that  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  tias  been  violently  opposed  to 
the  family  assistance  plan.  He  has  been 
consistent  in  his  opposition.  Right  from 
the  start  he  has  said  he  would  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  vote  on  the  family  assist- 
ance plan.  He  was  not  going  to  filibuster. 
He  agreed  to  have  a  vote.  He  wanted  liis 
position  explained.  He  wanted  ottier  Sen- 
ators to  tiave  an  opportunity  to  explain 
their  positions. 

I  tiave  never  felt  such  a  sense  of  self- 
righteousness  that  I  thought  the  Ben- 
nett-Ribicoff amendment  had  to  t>e 
adopted  word  for  word  as  submitted.  I 
have  always  felt  that  other  Members  of 
this  body  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
offering  amendments  to  this  complicated 
proposal. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  make  inquiry  of 
the  two  Senators  who  I  know  have 
definite  amendments.  I  do  not  know 
about  other  Senators,  but  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  tiave  a  series  of  amendments 
to  offer.  Would  there  tie  a  willingness  on 
their  part  to  tiave  a  time  limitation  on 
their  amendments  to  the  Bennett-Ribi- 
coff amendment,  under  the  request  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Delaware? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield,  so  ttiat  I 
might  respond  to  ttiat? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  May  I  say  that  I  think 
the  idea  of  making  the  committee  bill 
original  text  is  the  way  to  move  on  this 
measiu-e.  as  I  have  said  earlier,  and  I 
hope  we  may  be  able  to  agree  to  do  that. 
I  certainly  would  be  willing  to  tiave  a 
limitation  of  30  minutes,  IS  minutes  to  a 
side,  on  the  amendments  wliich  I  wish 
to  offer,  liecause  I  am  anxious  ttiat  we 
get  an  up-or-down  vote  on  tbe  welfare 
reform  proposal  in  amendable  form. 

So  I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  any 
such  time  limitation.  I  can  speak  only 
for  myself:  there  may  be  ottiers  wlio 
want  to  be  heard  on  the  question  of 
time,  but  I  would  like  to  see  tills  bill 
made  original  text  for  ttie  purpose  of 
amendment,  and.  at  least  on  the  welfare 
proposal  and  social  security,  tlie  medi- 
care and  medicaid  proposals,  clilld  core, 
emd  the  health  insurance  and  cata- 
stroptiic  illness  proposals,  have  some 
time  limitation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  so  that  I 
may  respond? 


Mr,  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
only  one  printed  amendment,  but,  as  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
knows,  I  have  ttiree  or  four  others,  at 
least,  that  I  would  tike  to  offer. 

I  stated  ttie  other  day  just  wttat  tbe 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  said,  ttiat 
the  way  to  proceed  on  ttils  matter,  in 
my  judgment,  was  to  have  a  time  limita- 
tion. I  ttiink  it  might  be  better  not  to 
have  a  uniform  time  limitation,  because 
some  of  these  amendments  would  re- 
quire longer  disciission  ttian  others:  but 
I  certainly  would  be  most  tiappy  to  join 
in  any  agreement  on  an  ad  hoc  basis, 
preferably  to  have  a  time  limitation. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  says 
ttiat  he  would  like  to  tiave  ttiis  time 
available  and  the  opportunity  available, 
and  yet  it  was  my  understanding  that 
the  other  day  when  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  filed  a  technical  amend- 
ment, the  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
the  Senator  (rom  Utah  were  the  ones 
who  put  their  amendment  on  ttiat  tech- 
nical amendment  and  locked  It  up. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  That  U  right. 
Mr.  MILLER.  And  that  was  with  full 
knowledge,  as  I  understand  it:  it  was 
planned,  and  uithout  consultation  of 
others  of  us  who  have  amendments,  cer- 
tainly not  with  me  and  I  know  wittiout 
consulting  with  at  least  one  or  two  others 
who  have  amendments. 

I  am  pleased  ttiat  ttiere  lias  been  a  lit- 
tle reassessment  of  the  matter.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  a  dog  in  ttie  manger 
atxHit  it.  I  want  to  see  progress  made. 
But  I  Just  think  that,  in  fairness  I 
should  point  out  tliat  the  mess  we  are 
in  now  has  been  made,  made  deliberately 
by  those  who  filed  the  technical  amend- 
ment and  the  amendment  to  it. 

I  am  willing  to  go  along  notwithstand- 
ing tliat.  and  work  out  an  agreement, 
but  let  us  all  very  cle&rly  understand 
that  we  tu'e  in  this  mess  because  of  a 
deliberate  act.  Tliere  was  nolliing  ac- 
cidental about  it  at  all. 

Mr.  fUBICOPF,  Mr.  President,  may  I 
respond? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  There  certainly  was 
not  anything  accidental.  It  was  delib- 
erate, and  the  reason  why  it  was  done 
that  way  was  that  we  did  not  get  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
original  proposal  made  by  tiie  Senator 
from  Delaware:  and  the  Senator  from 
Delaware,  on  a  paiUamentary  basis,  tias 
introduced  his  amendment,  axid  a  fili- 
buster was  going  on  ttiat  amendment. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Utah,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  and  I  realized  that 
unless  we  followed  ttiis  procedure,  we 
would  never  get  a  vote  on  the  family 
assistance  program,  liecause  we  would 
have  a  flubuster  on  the  trade  provision. 
I  deplored  it.  but  we  had  no  other  alterna- 
tive than  ttiis  procedure  to  brinf  the  fam- 
ily assistance  program  before  the  Senate 
as  tlie  pending  order  of  business.  We  did 
this  deliberately:  yes. 

Mr.  -WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  find  no  fault  with  the  procedure 
followed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. He  foUowed  the  Senate  rules  which 
apply  to  all  of  us. 
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But  I  suggest  that  we  not  spend  time 
talking  about  what  happened  in  the  past. 
We  know  what  happened.  Let  us  talk 
about  where  we  are  and  what  we  can  do. 
We  are  tied  up  In  a  confused  mess  here, 
let  us  face  it.  If  we  ai-e  not  going  to  reach 
any  agreement  we  might  as  well  lay  the 
bill  aside,  because  everyone  In  this  Cham- 
ber knows  it  is  not  going  to  be  voted  on 
unless  we  can  get  some  such  agreement. 
I  am  just  trying  to  get  It  to  a  vote. 

I  have  no  objection  to  a  vote.  I  have 
never  been  so  conceited  as  to  think  that  I 
alone  am  right  and  everyone  has  to  agree 
with  what  I  say.  I  just  wanted  Senaton 
to  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  listen  to 
a  little  of  what  I  have  to  say,  and  let  me 
at  least  get  it  off  my  chest.  They  have, 
and  I  think  that  now  an  orderly  pro- 
cedure would  be  to  start  voting  on  the 
entire  bill. 

Let  us  vote  on  the  various  proposals, 
either  up  or  down. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  Is  trying  very  bard  to  help  the 
Senate  untangle  itself.  But  suppose  that 
the  unanimous-consent  request  that  he 
is  proposing  to  present  Is  agreed  to,  and 
then  suppose  the  Senator  from  Cormec- 
ticut  goes  ahead  and  presents  his 
amendment,  and  then  amendments  to 
the  amendment  are  offered — and  there 
can  be  a  good  many  of  them — and  along 
about  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  we 
have  wound  up  the  action  on  the  family 
assistance  plan.  What  do  we  do  then? 
There  are  Senators  here  who  are  very 
much  interested  In  the  trade  amend- 
ment. Where  would  we  go  at  that  point? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  if  the  Senator  will  just  with- 
hold that  I  shall  tell  the  Senate  where 
we  shall  be  next  Wednesday.  We  shall 
be  getting  ready  for  a  New  Year's  din- 
ner, but  let  us  think  about  Christmas 
dinner  right  now.  I  would  like  to  at 
least  get  started  on  this  bill.  If  ^e  can 
get  that  far  we  shall  be  farther  than  we 
are  now,  and  we  shall  be  farther  than 
we  are  going  to  be  If  we  do  not  get  this 
off  dead  coiter. 

Mr,  President,  I  am  going  to  make  my 
unanimous-consent  request  at  this  time, 
and  I  want  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut to  follow  it. 

First,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
both  the  Rlbicoff  amendment  and  the 
Scott  amendment,  the  Williams  amend- 
ment, and  the  Talmadge  amendment  be 
deleted  from  the  bill,  and  following  that 
deletion  and  as  a  part  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  that  the  remaining 
committee  amendments — ^which  would 
just  be  a  stripped  bill,  with  nothing  but 
committee  amendments — then  be  agreed 
to  en  bloc,  and  that,  for  the  purpose  of 
further  amendment,  it  be  treated  as 
original  text  in  the  bill;  and  that  after 
that,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  be 
the  first  one  to  be  recognized,  where  he 
can  present  his  amendment,  and  that 
he  have  the  authority,  at  the  conclusion 
of  his  speech  and  the  presentation  of  hLs 
amendment,  if  he  wishes,  to  yield  to  the 
senator  from  Oklahoma  to  present  an 
amendment  to  his  amendment.  He  can 


do  that,  and  we  will  at  least  be  off  to 
where  we  can  vote  up  or  down  on  some- 
thing. 

If  the  Senator  from  Oldahoma  does 
not  have  his  amendment  ready,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Coimecticut  can  yield  to 
whomever  he  pleases  to  present  an 
amendment,  and  at  least  we  would  be 
voting. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  be 
done  en  bloc. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICEB.  Is  there 

objection? 

Mr.  JAVriB.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  o*>ject.  I  have  been  waiting 
patiently  for  the  Senator  to  yield,  be- 
cause this  is  exactly  the  path  we  tra- 
versed the  other  day,  and  I  shall  object, 
and  do  object,  If  that  Is  needed  right 
now,  for  this  reason.  If  I  may  Just  ex- 
plain the  point: 

The  prospect  of  a  vote  oo  the  family 
assistance  plan  is  delightful,  but  It  does 
not  mean  anything  to  the  poor  unless 
something  is  going  to  happen  on  the  bill, 
as  the  Senator  from  Iowa  properly 
pointed  out.  Everyone  knows — I  am  not 
going  to  say  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
loiows,  because  tha.t  is  his  business — but 
I  know  and  most  other  Senators  know 
that  unless  we  strip  from  this  bill  every- 
thing but  titles  I  and  n.  nothing  is  going 
to  hawen.  So  those  who  are  really  de- 
sirous of  working  on  social  security — 
and  I  am — and  those  who  are  really 
desirous  of  worldng  on  the  miscellaneous 
matters  in  title  II,  have  a  remedy,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  A  motion  can  be  made, 
notwithstanding  the  pendency  of  the 
RlbicoB-Bennett  amendment,  to  do  ex- 
actly that  on  a  motion  to  recommit,  and 
report  back  forthwith. 

So.  Mr.  President,  airs  of  Injured  In- 
nocence, or  of  seeking  to  make  the  rec- 
ord, or  get  a  vote,  or  seek  amity,  which 
materially  ccHnpromise  substantive  is- 
sues, do  not  impress  me.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  It  I  believe  that  a  historic  issue  faces 
the  Senate  in  respect  to  the  trade  war 
and  the  world.  That  Is  very  Important 
to  the  poor,  the  rich,  the  middle  class, 
and  all  America,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
see  It  sloughed  off  if  I  can  help  It — maybe 
I  cannot — uiuler  all  of  Uiese  general 
pleas  for  consensus. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  know  what  It  Is 
about.  We  are  not  children.  We  all  know 
very  well  that  there  are  deep  Lsimes  when 
you  get  by  titles  I  and  n.  No  one  has  any 
objection  to  titles  I  and  II,  or  dealing 
with  them.  In  the  hope  that  we  can  do 
something  for  our  people  so  that  they 
will  get  their  checks  a  couple  of  months, 
perhaps,  earlier  than  they  would  If  we 
acted  on  It  next  year. 

But  to  engage  In  this  byplay,  I  think. 
Is  a  bit  unworthy  of  the  Senate. 

We  have  been  over  this  track  before. 
This  is  nothing  different  than  what  we 
decided  before.  Obviously,  if  I  am  going 
to  oppose  the  trade  section,  I  am  going 
to  oppose  It  with  every  move  I  have  open 
to  me,  and  one  Is  to  recommit  it  to  the 
committee  which  put  trade  on — with  no 
need  for  it:  we  do  not  even  give  the 
House  of  Repre.'ientatives  the  dignity  of 
considering  their  bill.  We  have  put  on  all 
these  amendments;  they  did  not  do  that, 
we  did. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  object. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Ohl*. 
tion  Is  heard.  ™" 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, so  that  the  record  will  be  ciear  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  Yort 
in  regretUng  that  the  Finance  Conanit- 
tee  put  the  trade  bill  on  this  bill.  I  voted 
against  it  in  the  committee  and  will  be 
voting  against  that  amendment  when  it 
comes  to  the  floor. 

So  on  that  point  I  do  not  take  a  back 
seat  to  the  argument  against  the  trade 
section.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mijitake  to 
pass  that  bill,  but,  at  the  same  time,  let 
us  get  the  record  straight. 

I  have  heard  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  describe  this  bin 
as  a  three-headed  monster,  and  be  re- 
ferred  to  the  fact  that  it  was  three  dif- 
ferent bills  all  in  one.  I  want  to  get  tbt 
record  straight.  It  Is  not  a  three-hnded 
monster:  it  is  only  a  two-headed  mooater 
at  this  point.  The  House  bill  embraced 
the  social  security  bill  and  medicaid  and 
medicare,  which  Is  titles  I  and  n.  In  mj 
opinion,  that  is  the  way  the  bill  should 
have  been  acted  upon  and  reported  to 
the  Senate.  As  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut knows,  that  is  what  I  tried  to 
do.  I  opposed  putting  the  trade  secUoD 
on  this  bin. 

Let  us  get  the  record  straight.  The 
administration  supported  putting  Uu 
trade  bill  on  this  act,  and  the  committee 
adopted  It  over  my  objections.  That  Is 
one  of  these  so-called  monsters.  Now 
here  today  the  administration  Is  trying 
to  put  the  family  assistance  plan  on  ttae 
bill,  which  is  the  other  monster. 

I  did  not  like  the  word  "monster"  in 
describing  this  action,  but  if  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Cabinet  officers  want  to 
describe  this  as  a  three-headed  mcnster 
that  was  put  together  by  the  Finance 
Committee,  as  one  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  one  who  has  been 
proud  to  have  been  a  member  of  it  for  20 
years,  I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  it  li 
a  monster  only  because  the  administra- 
tion persuaded  enough  members  of  tbe 
committee  to  put  on  one  head  of  the 
monster  and  that  now  they  are  trying  to 
persuade  the  Senate  to  put  on  the  otbec 
head.  Let  tbe  administration  not  de- 
nounce action  which  they  supported.  I 
think  the  committee  should  have  acted 
on  the  trade  bill  separately  but  the  com- 
mittee had  every  right  to  vote  on  these 
proposals. 

The  Senator  from  Oeorgia  knows  that 
I  took  this  position  in  the  committee.  I 
resent  those  who  would  condemn  tbe 
committee  for  following  their  request 
The  committee  by  a  majority  vote--»nd 
a  comfortable  majority  vote — voted  to 
put  this  trade  section  on  this  blU.  Tbsy 
had  a  right  to  do  it.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
have  a  right  to  offer  their  amendment 
even  though  that  amendment  was  de- 
feated In  the  committee.  I  defend  their 
right  to  offer  it.  They  are  entitled  to  « 
vote,  and  I  am  only  trying  to  help  them 
out.  I  think  they  and  other  Senators  are 
entitled  to  a  vote,  whether  or  not  we  sit 
for  their  proposal.  I  happen  to  be  against 
both  of  these  proposals  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  added  to  social  aeeurl^.  I 
voted  against  these  amendments  In  tbe 
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eoomittee.  and  I  will  vote  against  them 
on  tbe  floor. 

But  I  get  tired  of  the  halo  some  ad- 
ministration people  put  around  their 
lusde  about  how  they  want  this  bill 
irbeu  at  the  same  time  they  are  blocking 
tbe  Senate  from  consideration. 

iU^  TAIiMADQE.  Mr.  President,  will 
(be  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  As  every  Member  of 
tbe  Senate  knows,  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  States  provides  that  this  body 
iball  adjourn  sine  die  on  January  3.  At 
Ibat  time,  all  bills  pending  before  Con- 
ms  die.  Only  treaties  remain  alive 
when  Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

It  has  been  obvious  to  every  Member 
of  tbe  Senate  now  for  a  number  of  days 
that  no  matter  of  great  controversy  could 
pass  in  tbe  limited  time  remaining  for 
OS  to  transact  business  during  this  Con- 
gieBs.  Today  is  December  22.  We  are  re- 
cessing today  to  go  home  and  st>end 
Ctaiistoias  with  our  families,  to  return  on 
December  28.  That  leaves  only  4  or  5  days 
in  wblcb  we  could  possibly  transact  busl- 
Diss  before  the  Senate.  That  leaves  little 
or  no  time  to  handle  conference  matters 
with  tbe  House  of  Representattves  and 
talce  final  action. 

Wbait  I  think  tbe  Senate  should  do  Is 
to  wrap  up  the  conference  reports  upon 
which  it  can  reach  agreement  In  those 
matters  on  which  we  cannot  reach  agree- 
ment we  ought  to  pass  continuing  resolu- 
tions, 60  that  tbe  operations  of  the  U.S. 
Qovemment  can  be  adequately  fimded 
until  the  next  Congress  convenes.  We 
should  lay  aside  matters  of  great  contro- 
versy, such  as  the  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come and  the  trade  matter,  which  I  hap- 
pen to  support. 

The  Fiiiance  Committee  has  pending 
on  tbe  calendar  the  excise  bill,  which  has 
been  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. We  could  attach  to  that  bill,  by 
way  of  amendment,  the  social  security  In- 
crease that  tbe  House  of  Representatives 
passed,  which  is  5  percent,  or  the  Increase 
which  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
hu  passed,  which  is  10  percent.  Those 
are  not  matters  of  great  controversy.  I 
think  we  could  act  on  them  speedily,  and 
we  could  adjourn  and  go  home. 

In  the  closii^  days  of  this  Congress. 
when  the  Senate  has  been  spinning  its 
wheels — and  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
knows  It  has  been  spinning  its  wheels — 
it  is  a  disservice  to  the  U.S.  Senate  and  a 
disservice  to  the  country. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  act  ac- 
cordingly, that  we  could  wrap  up  the 
matters  upon  which  we  can  act.  We  could 
Increase  the  social  security  benefits  for 
our  aged  people,  and  I  would  hope  we 
would  defer  the  other  matters,  when 
every  Member  of  this  body  knows  that  we 
are  not  going  to  take  final  action  until 
the  new  Congress  convenes  next  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
tbeSeiuktor. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
"  well  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
nave  felt  very  strongly  about  the  need 
tor  trade  legislation.  They  had  a  perfect 
right  to  offer  this  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  the  committee  overwhelm- 
"Xly  supported  their  position.  I  appre- 
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elate  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  those  who  cosponsor  this 
amendment,  in  recogoitlon  of  the  situa- 
tion we  are  now  in,  are  willing  to  recog- 
nize tbe  facts  of  life  and  allow  us  to  set 
aside  the  trade  amendment  and  agree 
that  we  can  go  on  with  the  social  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  we  cannot  get 
unanimous  consent,  but  perhaps  we  can 
get  majority  approval.  I  am  ready  to 
move  that  HJt.  17550  be  recommitted  to 
tbe  Finance  Committee  with  Instruc- 
tions to  report  l>ack  forthwith,  after 
making  the  following  deletions: 

Delete  titles  3,  4.  and  5.  Titles  3.  4,  and 
5  and  the  trade  amendments,  the  cata- 
strophic insurance,  and  the  welfare 
amendments. 

Delete  the  pending  Willlams-Tal- 
madge  trade  amendment. 

Delete  the  pending  Ribicoff -Bennett- 
Scott  assistance  amendment. 

If  that  motion  were  approved  It  would 
leave  in  the  bill  only  title  1,  which  deals 
with  changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 
and  title  2,  which  relates  to  changes  in 
the  existing  medicaid  and  medicare  pro- 
grams. 

If  this  motion  Is  agreed  to.  I  would 
then  agree  to  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  all  committee  amendments  In 
titles  1  and  2  be  approved  en  bloc  and 
that  they  be  treated  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment.  If  that  con- 
sent is  granted  I  would  then  be  willing 
to  support  or  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
a  time  limit  not  to  exceed  1  hour  on 
any  amendments — and  we  might  dispose 
of  it  either  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow 
and  let  it  go  to  conference. 

Later,  after  the  social  security  bill  is 
passed.  If  they  want  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  another  minor  bill  now  on  the 
calendar,  we  have  them  there,  they  can 
make  the  trade  simendments  or  the  fam- 
ily assistance  amendment  the  pending 
business  and  maybe  get  a  vote.  But  let 
us  get  social  security  out  of  the  way 
first 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  have  Just  heard  Senator 
Talhadgi  nuke  the  statement  he  did. 
which  I  know  to  be  a  very  dilHcult  state- 
ment for  him  poUtlcallj-.  Mine  Is  difficult 
enough,  considering  the  niunber  of  peo- 
ple who  want  PAP  in  my  State  and  the 
relatively  fewer  people  who  are  opposed 
to  the  trade  legislation.  It  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult statement  for  him  politically,  and  I 
should  like  to  note  that  fact  It  Is  very 
statesmanlike.  What  is  more  important. 
It  is  a  heavy  admission  against  interest. 
I  wish  to  tell  my  colleague  how  much  at 
least  one  Senator  appreciates  what  he 
has  said. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  for  his 
generosity. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  say,  also. 
If  the  minority  leader  will  indulge  me — 
he  is  entitled  to  be  recognized  first — that 
what  I  think  Senator  Wiluams  has  pro- 
posed is  probably  tbe  only  practical  way 
out. 


Mr.  RIBICOFF.  My  understanding  Is 
that  the  Senator  from  New  York  ob- 
jected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  to 
this. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  object  to  that 

Mr.  wnJ.TAMS  of  Delaware.  This  pro- 
posal would  move  that  HJt.  17550  be  re- 
committed to  the  Finance  Committee, 
with  Instructions  to  report  back  forth- 
wltb,  after  making  the  following  dele- 
tions: 

Delete  titles  in,  IV,  and  V. 

Delete  tbe  pending  Willlams-Tal- 
madge  trade  amendment. 

Delete  the  pending  Rlblcoff-Benoett- 
Scott  family  assistance  amendment. 

That  would  leave  us  nothing  in  the 
bill  but  tlUes  I  and  n. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  confine 
this  bill.  then,  to  nothing  but  the  germane 
amendments  and  to  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  dispose  of  the  bill.  If  the  admin- 
istration thinks  anythiiig  can  be  gained 
by  adjourning  this  Congress  with  the 
family  assistance  measure  pending  we 
could  lay  before  the  Senate  some  other 
bill  on  the  calendar,  offer  tbe  trade 
amendments  and  the  family  assistance 
amendment,  and  adjourn.  But  it  is  not 
going  anywhere.  This  plan  would  at  least 
get  rid  of  the  social  security  bill  and  get 
it  in  conference. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I  would  co- 
coperate  and  help  expedite  a  vote.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadox) 
has  assured  me  that  he  would  cooperate. 
I  have  talked  with  several  other  col- 
leagues, the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  in- 
cluded, and  they  are  perfectly  willing 
for  us  to  act  on  this  social  security  bill. 
I  do  not  think  we  have  any  choice  except 
to  approve  this  social  security  bill  before 
we  adjourn.  We  can  start  voting  within 
10  minutes  on  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment, which  will  be  social  security,  and 
then  move  right  along.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  I  would  agree  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  time  limit  of  30  minutes  on  every 
committee  amendment  if  not  adopted 
en  bloc.  I  am  ready  to  vote  on  any  of 
them. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President  one  of 
the  problems  is  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  committee  is  not  pres- 
ent. Unfortunately,  he  is  in  New  York. 
My  understanding  Is  that  the  airplanes 
are  not  flying  because  of  tbe  bed  weather 
today  and  he  is  stuck  there  and  cannot 
get  back:  so  that  It  is  difficult  for  me,  and 
I  would  not  assume  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  agreeing  to  a  proposal  that  he 
would  have  to  make  a  decision  on  as 
chairman  of  the  conunlttee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  thought  that  someone  had 
talked  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  did  not  talk  to  him 
personally.  I  got  this  message  from  the 
staff. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  what  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut (Mr.  RiBroom  has  Just  salct  Al- 
though I  am  in  agreement  with  the  pro- 
posal of  the  .Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
do  not  think  that  we  should  take  affirma- 
tive action  on  this  matter  tmtll  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  present.  He 
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talked  to  my  ofllce  tbis  momljig.  He  wu 
expecting  to  return  from  New  York  about 
3:30  pjn.,  so  I  would  think  he  would  be 
In  this  Clumber  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  and  I  would  hope,  there- 
fore, that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 

would  defer  action  on  his  proposal 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  cer- 
tainly wilL 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Until  the  i-hairmai^ 
of  the  committee  can  be  present. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  eer- 
talnly  will.  I  was  under  the  impreasion 
that  he  bad  been  consulted.  Certainly  I 
shall  not  press  the  proposal  at  thi5  time. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  later  motion,  he  has 
dropped  from  his  proposals  any  protec- 
tion for  a  vote  on  the  family  assistance 
plan  on  this  bill,  and  as  the  Senator 
knows.  I  have  a  commitment  that  would 
not  permit  me  to  agree  to  any  consent 

which  would  Involve  substitution 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  appre- 
ciate that. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  To  any  part  of  the  bill 
without  also  getting  the  opportunity  to 
follow  on  with  the  family  assistance  plan, 
much  as  the  Senator  has  proposed  it, 
because  I  like  it  and  would  have  liked 

to  go  along 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  like  It 
better. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  like  it  better,  too. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  we 
need  some  kind  of  an  agreement.  I  think 
the  majority  will  vote  for  this  compro- 
mise suggestion,  and  the  Senator  can 
vote  against  it:  but  let  us  see  If  the  Sen- 
ate cannot  work  Its  way  out  of  this  di- 
lemma. I  certainly  will  withhold  this  mo- 
tion until  the  chairman  comes  back;  but 
I  will  renew  it,  and  then  I  hope  that  we 
can  get  this  bill  acted  upon.  Senators 
should  not  overlook  this  point — the  ap- 
proval of  this  motion  is  the  only  way  we 
can  get  a  chance  to  pa£s  an  increase  in 
social  security  beneflts  before  adjourn- 
ment. I  will  withhold  my  motion  and 
yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
MnxER)  for  20  to  30  minutes. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Before  the  Senator 
yields  the  floor,  I  wonder,  since  we  have 
to  wait  for  the  chairman  to  get  back  be- 
fore we  can  make  any  decision  on  this 
propoeal,  whether  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware,  or  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma — would  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware be  willing  to  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  or  accede  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request,  that  if  we  took  an- 
other minor  bill  that  was  at  the  desk— 
I  do  not  know  what  the  title  Is — there 
are  some  there — to  attach  to  it  the  fam- 
ily assistance  plan  and  open  it  up  to 
amendments  with  time  limits,  so  that 
before  we  go  home  on  January  3,  1971, 
we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  this  family  assistance  plan  up  or 
down. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  have 

no  objection 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr-  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am  not 
going  to  agree  to  voting,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  as  I  am  not  going  to  support 


this.  What  we  would  run  into  is  Just  an 
agreement  on  a  time  limit,  on  that  alone, 
and  then  I  am  caught  in  the  position  of 
having  to  work  against  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  who  would  be  caught  in  a  box 
with  his  amendment.  We  will  not  get 
that  kind  of  agreement.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  getting  this  to  a  vote.  The  Sen- 
ator knows  that. 

Mi.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  Just  questioning 
around  for  alternatives. 

Mr.  WILLIAM8  of  Delaware.  I  know 
that.  I  would  be  glad  to  discuss  it  with 
the  Senator,  but  I  think  that  if  we  are 
going  to  have  to  give  all  groups  some- 
thing. I  would  very  much  like  and  feel 
strongly  that  we  need  a  test  plan.  The 
administration  has  said  U  they  cannot 
get  the  family  assistance  plan,  they 
would  rather  not  have  anything.  I  dis- 
agree with  that.  I  think  they  are  making 
a  big  mistake.  But  if  that  is  the  way 
they  feel,  since  we  would  be  taking  away 
from  the  administration  the  family  as- 
sistance plan,  they  would  be  losing,  I  am 
willing  to  yield  on  the  point  of  the  test 
and  lock  it  all  out  and  let  it  go  over  till 
next  year.  We  will  not  get  agreement  that 
we  will  reach  agreement — we  aU  are  hav- 
ing to  give  and  take. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  would  strongly  ob- 
ject to  Senators  picking  out  controver- 
sial propositions  with  which  they  are  in 
agreement,  with  a  time  limit  on  their 
particular  controversial  proposal,  but 
without  a  limitation  of  time  on  other 
controversial  matters  which  other  Sena- 
tors might  strongly  support. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
the  point.  The  Senator  can  go  home  to 
his  constituents  and  say,  "We  gave  all 
and  got  nothing."  At  the  same  time,  I 
will  withdraw  the  motion  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  confer  with  Senators  or  anyone 
else  in  the  meantime  until  the  chairman 
gets  back. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point,  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  still  bound  by  the  weather 
in  New  York,  so  I  do  not  know  what 
time  he  will  arrive.  He  Is  making  every 
effort  to  get  here. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Can  the 
Senator  reach  him?  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  MiLUs) .  Maybe  we  can  reach  him 
by  telephone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHWKiKER) .  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mn.LEit)  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President    I  yield 
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I  have  a  permit  to  graze  782  head  of 
cattle  on  national  lorest  lands  in  we». 
em  Wyoming,  on  the  Teton  Natlonsl 
Forest.  My  wife  has  a  permit  in  ttu 
Grand  Teton  National  Park  for  S«8  btai 
of  catUe.  ^ 

Tlie  proposed  increase  in  grazing  fea 
will  cost  us  around  »1,185,  give  or  tike 
a  few  cents. 

There  is  no  question  at»ut  our  beini 
able  to  pay  the  extra  fees  that  will  be 
charged  by  virtue  of  this  increase,  but  it 
is  important  to  note  that  for  many  nut- 
glnai  operators  in  the  West,  we  should 
reflect  on  the  fact  tliat  the  price  of  live 
cattle  today  is  about  the  same  as  it  wst 
20  years  ago;  and  that,  togeitier  with 
the  fee  increase  may  well  spell  the  dif- 
ference between  being  able  to  stay  in 
business  and  going  out  of  businees  for 
many  of  them. 

Tliat  concerns  me.  It  concerns  me  be- 
cause it  will  hasten  the  exodus  from 
rural  America  into  the  great  citlM  of 
this  country.  It  will  fly  In  the  face  of  ttiis 
administration's  earnest  desire  to  mike 
living  profitable  and  desirable  In  tbe 
rural  areas  of  America. 

I  want  to  pomt  out  that  the  Public 
Land  Law  Review  Commission  under- 
took an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  wbole 
question  of  the  use  and  admlnistratioa 
of  tlie  public  lands  of  the  Umted  Sutes. 
This  Commission  spent  5  years  of  time 
at  a  cost  of  some  ^7  million  In  order  to 
come  up  with  recommendations  that  it 
felt  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  Congna 
and  to  the  executive  branch  of  the  Qor- 
emment  in  trying  to  make  the  best  me 
of  the  public  loads  of  this  country  for 
all  of  the  people  of  the  country  in  tbe 
long  run. 

It  is  in  that  context  that  I  speak  ttali 
afternoon.  I  am  certain  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  is  probably  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  In  the  livestock  busi- 
ness. I  know  that  both  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  likewise  are  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  I  have  a  grazing  permit 
in  the  national  forest  and  that  my  wife 
has  a  grazing  permit  in  the  Grand  Teton 
National  Park.  But  in  order  that  there 
be  no  mistaking  the  impact  that  this 
increase  in  fees  will  have  upon  many 
small  ranchers,  let  me  say  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  ranchers  who  have  to  work 
part  time  at  other  Jobs  in  order  to  rna^» 
their  operation  successful,  it  is  Imiw- 
tant  that  we  consider  the  impact  that 
this  fee  Increase  would  have. 
I  was  president  of  the  Wyoming  Stock 


(Mr.  Hahsih). 


INCREASE  IN  GRAZING  FEES 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
days,  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  Agrlcultiu'e  have  announced  in- 
creases In  grazing  fees  on  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  lands  and  forest 
lands. 

This  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  owners 
of  livestock  in  the  West  who  have  to 
graze  on  either  the  forest  lands  or  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  lands. 

I  know,  because  that  happens  to  be 
my  business,  the  raising  of  livestock. 


president  of  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  I  know  firsthand 
and  intimately  a  number  of  stockmen 
throughout  all  of  the  Western  States. 
I  have  talked  with  their  representatlwt. 
I  know  the  great  concern  they  feel  orer 
the  withholding  of  this  Increase  in  the 
grazing  fees  until  Congress  or  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  may  have 
the  opportunity  to  implement  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Public  Land  Law  Re- 
view Commission. 

The  entire  question  and  problem  re- 
volves around  the  issue  of  whether  the 
costs  or  the  value  of  a  permit  should  be 
reckoned  along  with  other  expenses  In 
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atUitg  a  comparison  between  the  cost 
of  grazing  cattle  or  sheep  imder  permit 
upon  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  grazing  upon 
privately  owned  lands. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGei)  introduced  a  bill  earlier 
this  year  in  Congress  which  would  in- 
clude the  cost  or  value  of  a  permit  in 
determining  tbe  total  cost  of  grazing 
upon  public  lands  In  order  that  a  fair 
uid  accurate  comparison  could  be  made 
between  the  cost  of  grazing  upon  the 
public  lands  and  upon  privately  owned 
lands. 

While  I  have  no  Illusions  about  that 
bill  clearing  Congress  this  session,  it  is 
my  intention.  If  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wyoming  reintroduces  the  bill  In  the 
next  session  and  I  hope  he  will  do  so 
next  year— to  Join  with  him  and  to  press 
for  its  early  adoption. 

If  this  is  done,  I  would  say  a  major 
step  will  have  been  taken  in  order  to 
deal  fairly  and  equitably  with  the  users 
of  public  land  In  the  United  States  and 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  receive  full  and  fair  value 
for  the  use  of  their  lands  and  that  no 
undue  hardship  Is  visited  upon  the  graz- 
ers on  the  public  lands  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  take  Into 
gccouct  the  very  real  costs  of  owning  a 
grazing  permit. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague. 


tbe  sailor  Senator  from  Iowa,  for  bis 
courtesy  in  giving  me  this  opportunity 
to  address  myself  on  a  subject  which  I 
feel  is  very  Important  to  the  economy 
of  the  West. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  while 
the  price  of  livestock  is  about  the  same 
as  it  was  20  years  ago,  as  we  all  know, 
tbe  cost  of  meat  has  increased  very 
markedly.  And  because  of  this,  there  Is 
a  widespread  illusion  that  the  average 
typical  (»ttleman  or  sheepman  is  en- 
joying a  profitable  oi>eration. 

That  is  simply  not  the  case. 

I  thank  my  colleague  tbe  Senator  from 
the  great  State  of  Iowa. 


SOCIAL     SECURITY    AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  tbe  bill  (HJl.  17650)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide Increases  in  benefits,  to  improve 
computation  methods,  and  to  raise  the 
earnings  base  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance  system, 
to  make  improvements  in  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  upon  improve- 
ments In  the  operating  effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  by  Senators  Riaicorr 
and  BiimzR  was  maneuvered  so  that. 


under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  it  Is  not 
open  for  any  amendment  at  all. 

We  hear  reports  that  the  President  Is 
most  anxious  to  have  a  vote  on  thi» 
amendment. 

,  I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the 
President  understands  tbe  serious  defi- 
ciencies in  this  amendment.  If  be  did.  I 
vrould  expect  him  to  urge  tbe  proponents 
to  call  t>ack  their  amendment  and  make 
several  modifications  to  it  or  to.  at  least, 
recall  it  and  then  file  it  in  such  maimer 
as  to  permit  amendments  to  be  made. 

The  Senators  from  Delaware  and 
Nebraska  already  pointed  out  some  of  tbe 
deficiencies.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
some  additional  ones. 

An  analysis  by  the  able  staff  of  tbe 
Senate  Finance  Committee  was  prepared 
with  respect  to  this  amendment  last 
November  5,  when  it  was  before  the  com- 
mittee as  the  House-passed  bUl  with  cer- 
tain modifications. 

Table  1  on  page  A18  of  tbe  analysis 
discloses  that  as  of  January  1970  there 
were  nearly  10.5  million  welfare  recip- 
ients in  tbis  country:  that  under  what 
is  now  the  amendment  that  is  before  us, 
the  total  eligible  for  welfare  would  be 
nearly  24  million.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rxcoao,  as  follows: 


TABU  l.-PR0POI!IION  Of  POPUUTION  ON  FEDERALLY  AIDED  WOTAllE  UNDER  PRESENT  UW  AND  ADMINISTRATION  REVISED  REVISION 


Wcllan  ricipi«nti  «i[gibl« 
FwlfttaMy  tidsd  wallarfl        under  sdmlnistntlon 
rtctpltnU.  January  1970  rtviswj  mluan 


Civilian 

rssidant 

populattwi 


Pefunl 
of  popu- 
Numbar        taboo  Number 


Total.  Ualtad 

SUtti_ 203,769,700  10,43«,197 

.  3.  SOS.  000  2S5,«n 

i«»a 2S10O0  10.27* 

lliaaa 1,(15.000  72.440 

•rtamai 1,996.000  115,000 

Ciillania 19,213,000  1,655,400 

Cotoido 2.665,000  114.110 

CouactaL 3,009,000  97,140 

IWaM" „ 537,000  23.160 

OMnctoHMuUt 7(3,000  47.490 

lartda 1,332.000  295.900 

Caotlia 4.565,000  321.400 

Ha**. _ 747,000  29,072 

IJa»«- 717,000  22,1(10 

lllrtt. 11,031,000  446.100 

■*oi. -. 5,136,000  91.100 

•i""- 2. 795. 000  92.300 

2.2K.0OO  73.940 

3,192.000  211.200 

3,724.000  346,500 

._,--- 967,000  4*920 

"?!*"d 3,732.000  157.650 

-         5,475,000  282.500 

«.79l,000  316.200 

^-r-:- 3,714,000  10S.120 

*;?*(* 2,336,000  211,000 

■•"•'I. — 4,637,000  255,200 


5.1       23.106.300 


11.7 


7.3 
4.1 
4.3 
5.1 

8.6 
5.5 
3.2 


7.2 
3.9 
3.1 
4.0 
1.9 
3.3 
32 
6.6 
9.3 
5.1 
4.2 
5.2 
3.6 
2.9 
9.0 
5.5 


665.900 
25.100 
204.600 
269.700 
2,323.400 
308.000 
117.900 
ss.ooo 

65.900 
6(3.600 
1,025.500 
62.700 
54,400 
806,300 
298.100 
235.700 
158.600 
523,500 
934,200 
145,400 
262,800 
438.500 
646.400 
320.300 
S06,100 
443,6(10 


19.0 
10.0 
12.2 
18.5 
12.1 
17.8 
6.2 
10.2 
8.4 
10.8 
22.5 
8.4 
7.6 
7.3 
5.8 
8.5 
6.9 
16.4 
25.1 
15.0 
7.0 
8.0 
7.3 
8.6 
34.5 
9.6 


Wallarc  radplanti  •ligiUa 
FadaflDir  aldad  wolfan        undai  admmiatration 
raciptmu,  January  1970  raviiad  raviiUm 


CIvlllu 

mwant 

population 


Ptmat 

ofpepu- 
Numbar        laliOA 


'iSis; 


6(8,000  l(,e(0  2.7  52,200  7.6 

Nabrljkl 1,437,000  43,550  3.0  167,700  11.7 

Ntl«dl 452.000  15,570  3.4  37  000  12 

NnrHanpAira 720.000  14,260  2.0  39.800  Si5 

NwrJarw 7,128,000  318.720  4.5  509,(00  7.1 

NnrMuka 976,000  69,260  7.1  194,400  11.9 

Ntwyofk 18.369,000  1.327.400  6.7  1,079,900  U.( 

North  Carolina 5,110,000  194,000  3.(  960,600  UL« 

NorOiDikota UIO.000  16.5(3  2.(  (6,900  U.1 

Ohio 10,786,000  355,400  13  799,800  7.4 

Oklahonia 2.545.000  188,700  7.4  3((.200  14.4 

Oreern 2.044,000  9J.80O  4.6  143.500  7.0 

Pannaylnnk 11.797.000  511.800  4.3  1,234,(00  10.5 

mnKla  Island 8(6.000  IS.tlO  5.2  67,200  7,6 

SavtkCanllni 3,6(6.000  88,000  3.2  4(0,800  18.6 

SoiltllDaiutt 650,000  22,110  3.4  107.400  16.5 

Tannnant 3,971,000  205,400  5.2  741,800  U.7 

Tosai 11,097,000  47a.«00  4.3  1,521.500  13.7 

Um 1,049,000  42.760  4.1  55.  IOC  5.3 

Vornwit 444,000  48.000  2.1  28,800  10.3 

VkHnla 4,504,000  109,400  2.4  431,300  9.6 

WMinclHl._ 3.386,000  153,450  4.5  312.300  9.2 

WaalVMiill 1.819,000  115,5(0  1.4  275,300  15.1 

■-       ..._ 4,242.000  101,1(0  14  238,400  5.6 

ai 317.000  7.447  13  20,000  (.3 

lila 2,763,000  264.930  9.6,«i       800.000  ^         29.0 

Guam        87.700  2,072  2.4  3,400  39 

VIrsIn  lalanll 59,000  2,319  3.9  2.900  4.9 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  tbe  table 
(hows  the  tremendous  increase  in  pot^i- 
tial  welfare  recipients  the  pending 
amendment  would  lay  a  foundation  for 
In  the  various  States  and  possessions. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  for  example,  which  has 
a  populaUon  of  2.7  million,  almost  10  per- 
cent of  the  people,  or  265,000,  are  now 
on  welfare.  This  total  could  rise  to 
WO.OOO,  or  29  percent  of  tbe  population. 

In  Louisiana,  9  percent  of  the  popula- 


Uon, or  346,000,  are  on  welfare:  but  this 
total  could  rise  to  834,000  or  2S  percent 
of  the  population. 

In  Mississippi,  9  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  211.000.  are  on  welfsu^:  but  this 
total  could  rise  to  806.000,  or  over  34  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

In  my  own  State  of  Iowa,  3.3  percent 
of  the  population  is  now  on  welfare:  and 
tbis  could  rise  to  8.5  i;>ercent  under  the 
pending  amendment. 


The  percentage  increase  that  tbis 
amendment  could  cause  for  each  of  tbe 
States  and  possessions  Is  set  forth  In 
table  2  on  page  A19  of  tbe  staff  analysis, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
table  be  printed  in  tbe  Rzcoiu>  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recobs.  as  follows: 
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TABU2.— INCil£ASEIN  WUFABE  RECIPIENTS  UNDES 
ADHmiSIIUIION  REVISED  REVISION 

VMIan 

rKipllnIx 

Ftdsnlly    digitits  undir 

lidad  wfllUra  idministrition 

Jtdpitnb.  imisad     PerunI 

JaoiMiy  1970  rtvuion   incmsfl 


Total  UniM  SWn.     ig.43(,U;       23.»6.)00 


US 


AWwn... 
Muka. 

Artwu . 


CMtnH 

Colorade 


OMtrictolCtlwiUa... 

nuMi 

fiMk 

HmiH 


Mai)<iml.. 


MlnhHwil 

MaawlL 


SMOiCaraRM.. 
SmOi  DaluHs.- 

TfnRuaM 

Tius 

Utih 

Vefmont 

Virginia.. 


WnMaakn... 

WMtVlriWi. 


Wignlm... 

Pycrto  iSeo. 

Guam 

yir«ln  i: 


2S6.400 
I1Il2;4 
72.440 

Hi,  000 
1.6U,400 

114. 110 
97.140 
23.960 
47.490 

2B,m 

3211400 
a.  072 
22.100 

MClOO 
MUO 

tss 

2U.200 
346,  SOO 

<«et 

19,890 
2)2,900 
316,200 
lot.  120 
211,000 
255,200 

u,m 

43,SW 

19,970 

14.290 
316,720 

99.260 
.227,400 
194.600 

16.963 
399.400 
166,700 

93,600 
911.600 

49,610 

*t,m 

22,110 

2n,400 

411,600 

42,  MO 

16,000 

100,400 

163,490 

119,960 

101.160 

7.447 

2(4.930 

2.072 

2.319 


669.600 

161 

29,100 

146 

204,600 

183 

369,700 

222 

2.323,400 

41 

368,000 

221 

167.900 

93 

99^000 

130 

69.900 

38 

663,600 

131 

1.029.900 

212 

62.700 

116 

94.400 

146 

606.300 

81 

216,100 

204 

%700 

199 

158.600 

114 

923.900 

146 

934.200 

170 

149.400 

197 

262.600 

67 

436.900 

95 

646,400 

104 

320.300 

196 

606.100 

282 

443,600 

74 

92.200 

176 

167.  rai 

285 

37.000 

138 

39,800 

179 

906.800 

60 

194.400 

180 

1,979,300 

fil 

960.600 

394 

96,100 

489 

799.600 

129 

3i«.2eo 

94 

14X900 

93 

1.234,800 

141 

67.200 

47 

490.600 

469 

107,400 

386 

741,800 

262 

1,921,900 

718 

99,100 

29 

46,800 

60 

431,300 

94 

312.300 

04 

279.300 

38 

236.400 

136 

20.000 

169 

800.000 

202 

3.400 

64 

2,900 

25 

Mr.  MHiLER.  On  page  A17,  the  analy- 
sis illsclosas  that  the  U.S.  average  at  all 
the  States  could  be  12  percent  on  welfare 
under  the  pending  amendment:  more- 
over, that  15  States  would  find  from  15 
to  nearly  3S  percent  of  their  populations 
eligible  for  welfare. 


Now  I  understand  that  not  everyone 
entitled  to  welfare  would  claim  it,  be- 
cause we  liave  lound  this  to  be  true  under 
present  law.  Many  of  those  who  would  be 
eligible  would  be  eligible  for  only  a  very 
small  amount  of  welfare,  dependiixg  on 
the  level  of  Income  of  the  socalled  "work- 
ing poor"  which  the  administration's  pro- 
posal seeks  to  cover.  As  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple, I  can  support  some  assistance  to 
the  "working  poor",  because  this  appears 
lo  be  essential  in  order  to  carry  out  a 
change  in  plillosophy  of  welfare  so  that 
there  will  be  an  incentive  to  work  rather 
than  not  to  work. 

During  the  hearings,  I  called  attention 
on  several  occasions  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  that  the 
tremendous  numbers  of  eliglbles — espe- 
cially In  certcun  states— was  of  deep  con- 
cern to  many  of  us  on  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. I  urged  him  to  give  us  some  op- 
tional changes  which  would  reduce  the 
number,  while  at  the  same  time  preserv- 
ing the  essentials  of  the  new  program. 

I  specifically  suggested  that  by  using 
a  cost  of  living  dlSereutlal  by  regions  of 
the  country,  and  as  between  urban  and 
rural  welfare  residents,  in  computing  the 
total  welfare  package,  not  only  would 
greater  eQUltjr  be  Incorporated  Into 
the  total  welfiu'e  program,  but  the  num- 
ber of  eliglbles  would  be  substantially  re- 
duced. 

It  was  not  until  the  San  Clemente 
conference  with  the  President  last  Sep- 
tember 3  that  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  came  forward 
with  even  one  option,  and  this  was  most 
unsatisfactory.  Their  analysis  of  the  oi>- 
tion  showed  that  by  merely  dividing  wel- 
fare eliglbles  between  those  Uving  In 
metropolitan  statistical  areas  and  those 
living  in  nonmetropollun  statistical 
areas,  nearly  a  half  bUlion  dollars  could 
be  saved.  Such  savings  of  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars Is  Important — especially  If  it 
achieves  equity  among  recipients. 

The  trouble  is  tliat  such  a  almplistlo 
solution  would  not  save  as  much  money 
or  be  as  equitable  as  it  should.  A  metro- 
politan statistical  area  In  one  part  of 
the  United  States  will  have  a  different 
cost  of  living  than  one  In  another  part 
of    the    country.    Why,    for    example 
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should  a  welfare  recipient  In  the  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  area  receive  the  same 
amount  of  welfare  as  one  Uving  in  the 
New  York  or  Chicago  area?  Further- 
more, why  should  a  welfare  recipient  liv- 
ing on  a  smaU  farm  receive  the  same 
amount  as  one  living  In  a  city  of  25  000? 

Even  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity has  established  that  for  tboee 
living  on  a  farm  the  poverty  standard 
shall  be  only  85  percent  of  that  for  Uuue 
Uving  In  the  cities. 

To  point  up  the  need  for  a  cost  of 
Uving  differential  in  this  new  welfare 
program,  I  Invite  attention  to  table  1 
of  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of  lAbor 
Statistics.  Issued  on  December  1969.  Thl6 
table  reveals  the  differences  in  cost-of- 
Uvlng  for  a  "lower  budget"  family  of 
four  among  regions  of  the  United  uiaics 
and  between  various  cities  within  eaeh 
region,  and  also  between  the  cities  and 
the  noiunetropoUtan  areas— places  vltli 
populations  of  2,500  to  50.000 — within 
each  region.  It  will  be  noted  that  the 
differences  are  very  substantial.  For  ex- 
ample, the  cost  of  family  consumption 
items  Is  15,593  in  Boston,  Mass.;  but  It 
is  only  $4,680  for  nonmetropoUtan  areas 
in  the  Southern  region.  Of  course,  the 
difference  in  cost  for  heat,  as  between 
Boston  and  a  smaller  city  in  the  South, 
would  acount  for  a  considerable  amount 
of  this.  In  Anchorage,  Alaska,  the  cost 
is  $7,673  and  In  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  $8,387. 

These  figures  relate  to  a  "lower  budg- 
et" family  which  would  be  somewhat 
higher  than  for  a  welfare  fsuniiy  Uving 
at  the  poverty  line,  but  they  point  up 
what  I  have  been  saying  about  the  need 
for  a  cost-of-living  differential  In  this 
program.  Is  it  equitable.  I  ask,  for  the 
same  amount  of  welfare  to  be  paid  to 
a  family  of  four,  for  example.  In  the 
same  financial  situation,  living  in  a  small 
town  in  the  South  as  the  amount  to  be 
paid  In  Alaska?  It  certainly  is  not  And 
we  should  never  forget  that  welfare  Is 
supposed  to  be  based  on  need. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
table  be  Inserted  In  the  Rkcou)  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racou, 
as  follows : 


DEPACTHENT  OF  LABOR.  BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS 
TABJE  L-AMHUAl  COSTS  OF  A  LOWER  BUDCET  FOR  A  4-PEIISOH  FAMILY.i  SPRING  1969 


Coit  ttfuniy  CMsumptJOT 


ArM 


Food  Hoyaiu6a 


Ufban  United  suits 

MeboiMlitaii  areas  • 

NonmetrapaluaR  areas '. 
Noitbml: 


Hartford.  Conn. 

Lancaster.  Pa _ 

New  Vork.nor'Jxaslern  Haw  Jaraey... 

PhiMtlpttia.  Pa-NowJarsay 

Pittaburili  Pa _ 

^Uand.  Maine 


Nortt  Cantral: 

Cedar  Rapids.  Iowa 
ClMinpalin-Urbana.  I 

CIMea«D,  lll..nocthiirtStefn  Ini 

Clndfliiati.  Ohio-Konludn.lndiai)8.. 
Cleveland,  OMo.. 
Dayton.  Obio 


Dayton.  I 
Defrolt.l 


Oreaii  by.  Wis _ 

ImllaiwMiia.  lod. 

lUasas  City.  Mo.-Kansas. . .. 

Mihnokaa.  Wis 

Minne8polis.St.  Paid.  Minn.. 

SL  Louis.  Mo.-llll nob. 

Wlemia.  Kans.  _ 

Noiiinetropaiitan  aran  * 


16.567 
6.673 
6.092 

7,035 
6.791 
7.163 
6.445 
6  771 
6.628 
6.467 
6.567 
6.290 

6.653 
6.897 
6.799 
6.278 
6.651 
6,913 
(.943 
6.259 
6.706 
6.950 
6.721 
6.714 
6.972 
6.937 
6,406 


65.285 
9.364 
4.939 

5.533 
5,412 

5.804 
5.189 
9.410 
9.279 
5.200 
5.352 
5.073 

5.342 
5,570 
9.912 

9.079 
5.3(8 
5.239 
9.268 
4,952 
5.396 
5.282 
5,275 
5,267 
5,297 
5,269 
5.192 


61,778 
1.803 
1,663 

1.867 
1,849 
1,927 
1.842 

1.9U 
1.902 
1.819 
1.809 
1.779 

1.687 
1.754 
1.846 
1.758 
1.786 
1.739 
1.817 
1.680 
1.782 
1.799 
1.726 
1,725 
1.832 
1.755 
1.686 


11.384 

1.418 
1.239 

1.563 
1,384 
1.631 
1.303 
1.324 
1.271 
1.267 
1.413 
1.186 

1,979 
1.711 
1.519 
1.260 
1.411 
1.471 
1.310 
1.334 
1.561 
1,376 
1,483 
1,458 
1.381 
1.444 
1,421 


475 
489 
498 

434 

406 
442 
475 
433 
617 

446 
453 


468 

469 
455 
476 
488 
464 
569 


1780 
796 
713 

776 
851 
842 
791 
827 
794 
789 
798 
732 

808 
774 
794 
778 
802 
785 
788 
748 
777 
818 
784 
787 
790 
789 
740 


596 

907 
95« 
479 
596 
542 
911 
942 
502 

496 
994 
957 
471 
536 
461 
538 
448 
476 
SOO 
511 
486 
489 
901 
496 


6320 
333 
2(1 

336 
332 
340 


339 

997 
257 

326 
324 
330 
334 
342 
337 
335 
306 
332 
320 
316 
333 
317 
316 
2(0 


W9 

618 
» 

79 


(II 
(71 
K 
143 
X 

m 


(19 

5a 

671 

CZI 

ex 

677 
HI 
611 

m 

710 
6!< 
(19 
61i 
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Told 
btid|et> 

faaa 

Total 

Food 

Hooslnl' 

Tiaoaporta- 

Ii0li< 

CtotlilB(and 

pationnal 

care 

Medical 
c»e> 

OIkei 
lamily 

Pelsenal 
laaas 

**li»la,  Sa L^ 

S«.d:::::::rn:::::-:-:" 

Baton  Roue,  La 

66.201 
5,812 
6,491 
5,997 
6,214 

6.907 
i7U 

i^ 

l^ 
7.309 

7.  97 

8.  68 
6.561 
9,9U 

39.048 
4.776 
J  176 
4.911 
5.077 
4.983 
5.017 
5,037 
4.944 
5,901 
4,680 

5.176 
9.20( 
9.626 
5  444 
5.832 
5.617 

1^32 
7.673 

31. 651 

1;IM 

.672 
.633 

.617 
1,662 
1,622 
1,(06 
1,781 
1,963 

1,784 
1.705 
1.787 

1,750 
1.850 
1.939 

f:JM 

2.269 

il.334 
1.116 
1.420 
1.210 
1.346 
1.346 
1.233 
1.366 
1.323 
1,967 
1.126 

1.193 
1.401 
1.509 
1.461 
1.676 
1.662 
2.013 
1.399 
2.661 

M52 
436 

492 
477 
449 
426 

!lf 

440 
488 

997 

479 
450 
4(7 
484 
491 
486 
541 
(18 
606 

720 
746 

^ 
749 
723 
744 
727 
760 
671 

815 
802 
817 
783 
866 
837 
750 

m 

•62 

6914 
530 
909 
505 
563 
524 
956 
488 
914 
549 
436 

984 

533 

709 
630 

6oe 

564 
534 
477 
719 

(347 

311 
331 
320 
326 
319 
321 
346 
334 
336 
263 

321 
307 
339 
336 
347 

11 
296 
316 

1927 
437 
671 
474 
910 

DoiSil.  N.C.._ _ 

990 
491 

NasWBa.Tlna 

"^ialiersllcud.  Cam 

Donvat,  Colo        -  — ; -ivj 

Los  An|a(as-Lo«6  Baadi,  CaW 

491 
474 
732 
439 

944 

979 
648 
614 

a!  SSMSaiiiid  CiH.".".""..":". 

701 

SaatSe-ttarelt.  WUli -- 

Moooliila.  HoMli 

'i 

1.4U 

I  nt  ^snilly  consists  ot  an  employed  husband,  ate  38,  a  ivife  not  etiiployed  outside  ttie  home. 
m  6fesr-dld  fid.  and  a  U-year-oid  boy. 

I  la  tiMim  to  tainily  Gaasiimptien  and  personal  tales  sbowa  separatalv  ia  the  table.  Uie  total 
cast  of  tbe  badaet  iiiOades  alloerances  tor  gills  arid  <»ntribiitlons.  life  iRsurance.  occupabonal 
aovisae.  mi  socM  saoarNv.  iMrtWIli  aiid  onaiaploynient  compensation  taxes. 

iHoiSiiw  fcidalii  ifeaHar.  haaselwid  operations,  and  hoiiseluinlsiiincs.  All  families  with  the 
loow  badfet  era  assanutf  to  b«  ranters. 

iTbeavtraga  casta  of  aotoonllSa  owners  and  itonowners  are  wei|tited  by  the  fdlovrlns  proper- 
dei  ^imim:  Baaton,  Chleafft,  New  York,  aad  Ptiiladelpliia.  SO  percent  for  both  eotoniobile 
eaaefaaatf  nooownars;  aU  other  metropolitan  areas.  6'^  perceni  (or  automobile  owners.  35  per- 
cent for  aeriowaers;  nonmatTOpalttaN  araes.  in  peicent  tor  stitomobrie  owners. 


*  In  total  medleat  care,  the  averafe  costs  of  medical  insurance  were  weitliled  bv  thi 

ETOoortions:  30  pertant  lor  lamilies  paying  lull  ccst  of  insurarict:  26  peru-^t  (or  (ami 
alt  cost.  44  percent  tor  lamilies  csveret]  by  r.oncontntiutory  insurance  plans  (pard  t 

*  For  a  detailed  description  see  ttie  1967  edition  ot  the  "Standard  Metropolitan  Statir 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  o(  Uie  BudjeL 

r  Placas  MiUi  poi>ulBtioris  ot  2.500  fa)  50.000. 

Note:  Because  of  rouedint.  sums  of  iridlvMual  iteas  niay  not  aooal  totals. 


.rata. 


Mr.  BfUliER.  Additionally,  for  15  years, 
the  mtemal  Revenue  Service  has  been 
following  a  practice  of  Imputing  income 
Is  those  who  grow  a  substantial  amount 
of  the  pnxluce  they  consume.  Where  this 
l!  done  by  a  family  receiving  welfare.  It 
is  (*vlous  that  the  need  for  welfare  Is 
not  as  great  as  in  the  case  of  a  family 
trtilch  does  not  do  so. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  Is  that  an 
amendment  to  the  welfare  reform  blU 
w«s  designed  to  cover  these  Important 
areas  of  deficiency  In  the  bUl.  It  not  only 
would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  make  the 
studies  needed  to  determine  the  cost  of 
Uving  differentials  nnd  the  Imputed  In- 
come from  growlne:  a  substantial  amoimt 
of  produce  being  consumed,  with  the  as- 
.slstancc  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  but  the  ad- 
justments In  welfare  would  be  put  Into 
effect  by  January  1. 1B72. 

This  amendment  was  offered,  along 
with  several  other  amendments  and  the 
so-called  "core"  bill — representing  sev- 
eral revisions  to  the  House-passed  wel- 
fare reform  bill — by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  In  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. It  was  clearly  understood  that  If 
the  committee  agreed  to  the  Senator's 
motion,  and  It  became  attached  to  the 
social  security  bUl,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  then  have  the  opportunity 
to  present  further  amendments  to  the 
welfare  reform  package.  I  might  add  that 
I  had  several  other  amendments  besides 
the  cost-of-Uvlng  differential  amend- 
ment, which  was  part  of  the  package  of- 
ferred  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 
Senator  Riaicory's  motion  lost.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Reco«b. 

There  belne  no  objection,  the  amend- 
moit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Hico«D.  as  follows: 


Va&utioks  vdr  DimszNcss  IN  Cost  of  Uv- 

nro  ANs  rot  thx  VALtrv  or  F(X>d  Piodttcs) 

FOR  UoKz  CoNstncmow 
(Senator  ICn-Ln'B  cost  of  Uving  erpialilrtng 
amendment) 

Insert  on  page  Ci07,  after  line  16: 

"Ssc.  IDS.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  shall,  through  ar- 
rangemehta  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Tteasury,  with  any  other  agency  or  or- 
ganization, public  or  private,  which  he  may 
find  appropriate,  conduct  continuing  studies 
to— 

"(1)  establish  the  variations  which  exist 
In  the  cost  of  l!%'lng  between  urban  and  rural 
areas,  dicrerent  parts  eft  the  same  States,  and 
among  appropriate  regions  In  tbe  Unlt*d 
States,  and 

"(2 1  determine  tbe  monetary  value  to  a 
frtmlly  of  producing  food  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

"(b)  On  the  basis  of  tbe  irarlatlons  in  the 
cost  of  living  establlihed  as  a  result  of  the 
studies  conducted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a) .  the  Secretary  shall,  on  or  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1973.  make  such  adjustments  In  any 
or  ail  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In  sectltms 
M3<a),  443(b).  and  452(al  of  ttia  Social 
Security  Act.  as  amended  by  this  Act  and  In 
the  amounts  of  food  stamps  provided  tmder 
tbe  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  Insure  that  total  combined  public 
assistance.  Insofar  as  practicable,  made  equtt- 
able  for  recipients  wherever  they  may  lealde 
In  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulattooa 
which  become  effective  on  or  tiefore  Janu- 
ary 1.  1B73.  prescribe  a  scbsdule  of  samed 
Income  which  Is  to  be  Imputed  to  any  family 
which  produces  a  substantial  amount  of  food 
for  home  constjmptlon.  for  purposes  of  de- 
termining eligibility  for  and  the  amotuit  of 
family  assistance  benefits  payable  under  part 
D  and  supplementary  paymente  under  part 
E  of  tbe  Social  Security  Act.  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  To  the  extent  practicable,  the  Sec- 
retary shaU  Include  such  adjustmenu  and 
such  schedule  In  tbe  pretest  programs  au- 
thorized by  section  106. 

"(d)  The  findings  of  tbe  Secretary  which 
are  Implemented  imder  the  preceding  sub- 
section shall  also  be  applicable.  Insofar  as 


possible,  to  any  payments  to  Intllvlduals  or 
payments  for  medical  care  on  behalf  of  In- 
dividuals which  are  made  on  the  basis  of  need 
under  programs  aided  or  assisted  under  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

"(e)  Before  January  1.  1973.  the  Secretary 
ahaU  report  to  the  Congress  and  describe 
tbe  adjustments  which  be  proposes  to  make 
and  the  regulations  which  he  proposes  to 
Issue  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) . 

"(f)  Tbexe  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated sitch  sums  as  may  tw  necessary  to  con- 
duct tbe  studies  authorised  by  subaectlon 
(•)." 

Mr.  MILLER.  Now,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  Senator  from  Utah 
have  offered  the  pending  amendment 
which  some  of  us  thought  was  the  same 
package  that  had  been  offered  In  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  But  It  Is  not  the  same, 
and  the  changes  were  certainly  not  dis- 
cussed with  me.  In  the  case  of  the  cost 
of  living  differential  provisions,  the  pend- 
ing amendment  merely  dirixts  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Et^ucatlon.  and  Welfare 
to  make  the  necessary  studies  and  then 
report  bat*  to  the  Congress.  The  direc- 
tive to  Implement  these  differentials  by 
January  1.  1972.  has  been  deleted.  My 
amendment  No.  1099  would  restore  the 
original  language. 

And  so  we  now  have  before  us.  a  pack- 
age called  "welfare  reform"  which  would 
treat  all  welfare  recipients  alike,  whether 
they  lived  In  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Chicago.  HI.,  a  little  town  In  Ala- 
bama. Puerto  Rico,  or  on  a  small  farm 
growing  much  of  their  own  produce.  This 
violates  the  fimdamental  principle  of 
need  as  a  basis  of  welfare.  It  Is  discrim- 
inatory and  lne<jultable.  It  results  In 
adding  millions  of  people  to  the  welfare 
elltrtblllty  list  who  do  not  need  to  be 
added,  and  It.  therefore.  Is  excessive  In 
Its  cost  to  those  who  pay  the  taxes  to 
fund  It.  On  this  one  count  alone.  It  shoald 
be  rejected.  And  I  would  hope  that  the 
President  will  hare  this  serious  deficiency 
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brought  to  bis  attention  so  that  he  wlU 
know  how  his  welfare  reform  program 
has  been  distorted. 

It  simply  will  not  do  to  say — as  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  did  at  page  600  of  the 
hearings — that  State  supplement  varia- 
tions take  care  of  the  problem.  These 
variations,  where  they  exist,  are  any- 
thing but  .scientincally  based,  and  this  Is 
because  the  States  do  not  have  the  capa- 
bility to  do  so.  Only  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  has  that  capability. 

There  Is  another  provision  in  the 
pending  amendment  which  is  inequita- 
ble. I  refer  to  the  "disregard"  of  Income 
to  section  443(b)  (4)  on  page  10.  This 
provides  that  welfare  payments  shall  not 
be  reduced  to  the  extent  of  earnings  of 
a  family  of  $60  per  month  plus  one-half 
of  the  earnings  beyond  that. 

Senator  Cmtris  of  Nebraska  gave  the 
Finance  Committee  several  specific,  teal- 
life  examples  he  had  received  from  the 
Douglas  County.  Nebr..  welfare  office 
showing  that,  because  of  the  present  dis- 
regard formula  for  welfare,  some  welfare 
recipients  have  been  able  to  draw  wel- 
fare even  though  their  Income  was 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  other 
families  not  on  welfare.  Yesterday  he 
presented  these  same  examples  to  the 
Senate. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  were  deeply  con- 
cerned about  such  a  situation,  and  when 
we  came  to  the  disregard  provisions  tra- 
der the  work  Incentive  program,  we 
amended  them,  as  set  forth  on  page  465 
of  the  pending  bill.  Under  our  change. 
the  first  S60  of  earned  Income  of  Individ- 
uals employed  full  time  are  disregarded : 
for  those  working  part  time,  the  first  $30 
is  disregarded;  plus  one-third  of  up  to 
$300  additional  earnings  and  one-fifth 
of  earnings  In  excess  of  $300  In  each 
case. 

I  do  not  know  why  the  authors  of  the 
pending  amendment  did  not  draft  the 
disregard  provisions  of  their  amendment 
to  reflect  this  change:  and  their  failure 
to  do  so  wni  .-rtrnply  mean  that  there  win 
be  more  ellglbles  for  welfare  who  do  not 
need  It. 

Another  defect  in  the  pending  RIM- 
cofr-Bennett  amendment  has  to  with 
section  464  on  page  46.  relating  to  the 
obligation  of  deserting  parents.  For  some 
reason,  this  amendment  was  drafted  to 
delete  the  provisions  agreed  upon  by  the 
committee,  set  forth  in  section  540  on 
page  467  of  the  bill.  These  make  it  a 
misdemeanor  to  cross  State  Unes  to  avoid 
parental  resDon.slbillties.  They  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  committee  with  represent- 
atives of  the  Department  present,  who 
raised  no  objection  to  them  at  an. 

The  pending  amendment  provides  for 
a  disregard  of  Income  from  vocational 
rehabilitation  allowances,  and  since  the 
welfare  program  Is  sunpcsed  to  be  geared 
to  the  needs  of  recipients,  there  seems 
no  good  reason  to  not  take  such  aUow- 
ances  Into  account.  It  might  be  said  that 
these  are  calculated  to  provide  an  In- 
centive, but  there  is  no  need  for  such  In- 
centive if  the  work  and  training  require- 
ments of  the  welfare  reform  program  are 
effectively  administered. 


These  are,  of  course,  aU  in  addition  to 
defects  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  in  earlier  remarks. 

In  fairness,  I  should  say  that  some  de- 
fects In  the  House-passed  bni  have  been 
overcome.  For  example,  the  cash  penalty 
for  refusing  to  work  has  been  Increased 
and  the  penalty  cannot  be  frustrated  by 
an  Increase  in  State  supplements.  How- 
ever, the  eligibility  for  food  stamps  has 
not  yet  been  coordinated  with  the  pen- 
alty, and  this  should  be  done. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  executive 
session  the  other  evening,  the  only  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  know  any  of  the 
details  of  the  Riblcoff-Bennett  amend- 
ment and  Its  ImpUcations  are  those  of 
us  who  sem  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  many  of  whom  spent  weeks 
and  months  of  our  time  during  the  hear- 
ings and  committee  deliberations  on  the 
program.  To  offer  this  amendment  on  a 
take-lt-or-leave-lt  basis,  with  so  many 
Members  uninformed  about  It  and  with 
such  serious  defects  clearly  In  It.  renders 
a  disservice  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people. 

Running  our  sessions  around  the  clock, 
coming  in  on  Sunday  and  even  on  New 
Year's  Day,  convening  the  new  Congress 
on  January  3 — all  of  these  together 
do  not  alter  the  situation  at  aU.  This 
amendment  needs  some  very  important 
modifications  or  what  now  masquerades 
in  the  name  of  "welfare  reform"  will 
become  "welfare  inequity"  plus  a  tax- 
payers' revolt.  Because  of  the  inconsid- 
erate and  foolhardy  way  this  deeply 
Important  matter  has  been  brought  be- 
fore us.  with  no  opportunity  to  modify  It 
whatsoever,  I  seriously  doubt  that  a  good 
piece  of  legislation  Is  possible  of  enact- 
ment. I  am  willing  to  try.  I  have  always 
been  willing  to  try.  But  this  xvflllngness 
has  not  been  reciprocated,  and  that  Is  a 

tragedy.     

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
Is  pleased  to  yield  to  his  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  our  distinguished 
coUesgue,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  for  the 
statement  he  has  Just  made.  It  has  beoi 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  and  to 
observe  firsthand  his  great  background 
of  experience,  knowledge,  and  under- 
standing in  a  field  In  which  I  would 
suspect  no  Member  of  the  Senate  exceeds 
his  expertise.  As  some  Members  of  the 
Senate  know,  he  Is  a  tax  lawyer.  He 
worked  for  the  Federal  Qovemment  for 
several  years  before  he  eventually  be- 
came a  Member  of  this  body.  I  have  not 
met  anyone,  since  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  Congress,  who  Is  more  expert  on  tax 
matters  on  this  side  of  the  Capitol. 

I  think  we  should  heed  well  the  Im- 
portant pronoimcement  he  has  made. 
I  quite  agree  with  him  that  to  deny  the 
Senate  the  opportimlty  to  amend  In  any 
way  or  to  consider  In  any  way  a  whole 
series  of  amendments,  which  I  think  must 
be  considered  If  we  are  going  to  come  to 
any  kind  of  workable  piece  of  legislation, 
certainly  does  not  auger  weD  for  good 
government. 
It  la  unfortimate  that  the  family  aa- 
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slstance  WU  was  brought  before  ttn 
House  In  such  a  way  as  to  preclude  any 
dtecusslon  or  offering  of  amendmmu 
with  alternative  proposals,  which  the 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa  has  tried  to 
get  considered  in  this  body.  He  ma^ 
many  important  contributions  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee 

I  say  now  that  If  we  were  to  adopt 
the  pending  amendment,  we  would  not 
reform  In  a  constructive  way  the  mess 
In  which  welfare  now  finds  Itself 

I  agree  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  that  welfare  must  be  re- 
formed. It  Is  extremely  costly.  It  Ig  not 
serving  the  purpose  of  encouraging  peo- 
ple to  move  away  from  welfare  into  pri- 
vate employment.  We  would  all  like  to 
have  the  objectives  that  have  been 
spelled  out  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  become  fact.  I  do  not  think 
they  win  become  fact  under  the  terms  of 
this  amendment. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  anyone  who  has 
studied  this  propofial  objectively  would 
have  any  very  real  reason  to  believe  that 
the  President's  goals  would  be  achieved 
by  the  adoption  of  this  amendment.  I  re- 
call the  observation  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut  when 
he  said  that  had  he  known  then  what  he 
now  knows,  he  never  would  have  rec- 
ommended that  the  medicare  and  medic- 
aid programs,  which  it  Is  estimated  win 
be  $216  billion  in  the  red  when  they  have 
been  In  operation  In  20  or  25  years,  be 
adopted  without  first  having  been  tried. 
That  Is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  famfly 
assistance  plan  that  is  now  before  us. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  would  study  closely  and  heed  the 
very  profound  observations  made  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Wyoming  for  his  generous  remarks.  I 
can  also  state  that  day  after  day  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  was  nearly  al- 
ways in  attendance.  I  am  sure  he  was 
In  attendance  as  much  as  anyone  on  the 
Finance  Conunittee  through  aU  the  hear- 
ings and  deliberations  on  the  welfare 
reform  proposal.  I  am  sure  he  can  verify 
the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  wis 
second  to  none  In  the  committee  In  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  give  the  administra- 
tion an  opportunity  to  present  its  case 
and  to  work  with  the  administration  ta 
trying  to  make  some  progress  on  this 
bin,  even  though  there  were  some  who 
felt  so  highly  opposed  to  it  that  they  in 
good  conscience  felt  It  could  never  be 
cleaned  up  to  be  a  satisfactory  program. 
I  might  say  that  I  conferred,  when- 
ever I  had  an  opportunity,  whenever  I 
was  approached,  and  on  some  occasions 
on  my  own  Initiative,  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  HEW,  in  an 
effort  to  point  out  the  shortcomings  I 
felt  were  In  the  measure,  to  work  with 
them  in  trying  to  develop  some  ways  of 
overcoming  Its  shortcomings. 

I  might  say  that  in  some  cases  I  was 
satisfied.  I  had  questions  about  some 
of  the  features  of  this  bin.  and  sat  down 
and  spent  considerable  time  in  trying  to 
find  out  the  answers  to  those  questions: 
and  on  a  great  many  occasions  I  would 
say  that  I  was  satisfied  with  the  answen 
I  received. 
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But  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  wlU 
ygaih  lor  the  fact  that  most  of  us  on 
tiH  committee  were  concerned  about  one 
tUng  probably,  more  than  anything  else, 
jnd  that  was  the  thought  of  the  tremen- 
()ou  increase  in  the  number  of  ellglbles 
(or  welfare,  running  up  to  as  many  as 
JS  or  36  percent  of  the  people  in  a  single 
State.  The  reaction  seemed  to  be.  "My 
Ood.  what  are  we  coming  to  In  this 
country,  when  this  Is  the  kind  of  a  pro- 
gram we  might  possibly  adopt  In  the 
Senate?" 

So  one  of  the  first  things  I  tried  to  do 
daring  the  hearings  was  point  out, 
frankly  and  honestly,  to  the  Secretary 
our  concern  over  this  matter.  We  asked, 
"How  can  we  do  equity:  how  can  we  have 
leforai  and  at  the  same  time  not  have 
such  a  tremendous  number  of  ellglbles 
for  public  assi.<;tance?  Please  give  us 
nme  options  so  we  can  look  them  over." 

What  did  we  get?  We  got  one.  and  not 
a  very  good  one  at  that.  When  I  came 
out  with  my  coat-of -living  differential 
unendment,  everything  was  going  to  be 
Just  fine.  That  was  going  to  be  added 
OQ  to  the  package  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  1  voted  to  add  it  on, 
tnd  it  was  defeated. 

What  happened  then?  The  amend- 
ment was  torn  to  pieces  before  it  was  put 
on  the  pending  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  and  the  Senator 
from  Dtab:  and  I  have  never  yet  received 
a  very  good  answer,  I  might  say:  in  fact, 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  very  good  an- 
swer to  It. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor, 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  much 
Ins  been  said  as  to  the  attitudes  of  vari- 
ous Oovemors  concerning  the  famUy  as- 
sistance program.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point  various  statements  and  Indications 
In  support  of  the  famUy  assistance  pro- 
gram by  Oovemors  and  Governors-elect. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  foUows: 

SniTOKT  or  FAP  ST  Oov^tNOas  AlfD 

In  racent  wsela  we  have  received  a  great 
unount  of  lupport  for  early  passage  of  FAP 
from  both  Oovemors  and   Oovemors-elect. 

UPUBUCAIf   COVZaNORS*   ASSOCIATION 

On  December  18, 1970,  In  Bun  Valley.  Idaho, 
Governor  Pet«noD  of  Delaware  presented  the 
Pamlly  Atflstanoe  Plan  and  the  Riblcoff- 
Bennett  Amendment  to  the  Republican  Gov- 
emors'  usodatlon  In  Executive  Session.  The 
group  voted  to  aupport  the  plan  with  14  In 
lavor,  3  oppoaed.  and  3  abstentloiu.  (Sae 
oopy  ot  tsleglam  to  Secretary  Blchardaon 
mcloeed.) 

wramsAs  ooviaHoaa'  K^mws  wtth  th« 

On  December  11,  1970,  aeveral  Oovemora 
and  OovemoTB-elect  met  with  Pnsldent 
"Hon  and  later  with  Secretary  Blchardaon 
»nd  aspresaed  their  rupport  of  the  Family 
*«*»'«noe  Plan.  Oovemor  Ogllvle  was  the 
•Ponior.  The  meeting  waa  held  at  the  request 
nf  the  Ooveraon  because  of  their  great  In- 
tswat  In  the  leglalatlon.  Oovernors  attend- 
ing the  meetings  ware  OgllTle,  Cahm,  Scott, 
PWenon  of  Delaware,  Peterson  of  New  Hamp- 
■hlre,  Ray  and  Smith  of  Tszaa.  Also  attend- 
ing were  Oovsmor-elect  Bhapp  and  Lt.  Oov.- 
•lect  Dwlgbt  of  Maaaachusetts. 
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ITNAITCE  C0U3i<TTTI3 

Four  Oovemors  tastlflwl  tn  favor  of  the 
President's  Pamlly  Assl«tftnce  Flan  od  Sep- 
t«mber  10,  1070,  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee — Governor  Llcht  of  Rho<le  Island. 
Oovemor  Ray  of  Iowa,  Governor  Helton  of 
Virginia,  and  Governor  McCall  of  Oregon. 

INDIVIDUAL    COVKHNOR'g    SITPPOttT 

Oovemor  Sargent — Maaeachtuettfl.  Wired 
Secretary  Richardson  I>ecemb«tr  16, 1970,  say- 
ing, "I  support  tbe  FamUy  Aaglstance  Pro- 
gram.'* (See  telegram.) 

Governor  Curtis — Maine.  Notified  Secre* 
tary  Richardson  by  letter  on  December  11. 
1970  Of  his  endorsement  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan.  (See  letter.) 

Governor  Dempeey — Connecticut.  Notified 
Secretary  Richardson  on  November  37.  1970 
that  he  continues  to  support  the  basic  com- 
cepta  of  tbe  Family  Assistance  Plan.  (See 
letter.) 

Governor  Cahlll — New  Jersey.  Wrote  all 
Oovemors  urging  support  of  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  on  November  IB.  1970  and  ask- 
ing Oovemors  to  oaslst  In  getting  a  Sen- 
ate vote  during  the  post-election  session. 
(See  letter.) 

Governor  Evans — Washington.  Wrote  all 
Governors  on  August  37. 1970  urging  the  sup- 
port of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan.  (See 
letter.) 

Governor  Ogllvle — nunola.  Issued  a  press 
releaae  strongly  supporting  the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  and  Its  final  enactment  this 
year.  (See  statement.) 

Governor  Rockefeller — Arkansaa.  On  Sep- 
tember 36,  1870  Governor  Wlnthrop  Rocke- 
feller of  Arkansas  sent  President  Nixon  the 
attached  letter  strongly  endorsing  FAP  and 
requesting  that  Arkansas  be  selected  for  a 
pretest.  This  letter  waa  released  to  the  press 
and  widely  pubUclsed  In  Arkansas.  (See  copy 
of  letter.) 

Oovemor  Tlemann— Nebraska.  At  the  ex- 
press wish  of  Governor  Tlemann.  Robert  Mc- 
Manus.  Director  of  the  Nebraska  State  De- 
partment of  Welfare,  has  testified  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Commmlttee  that  the  State 
of  Nebraska  generally  supports  the  Family 
Assistance  Act. 

Boaioir,  ICua. 

Elliott  Rxchardson, 

Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 

Washington,  D.C. 
I  support  the  Family  Assistance  Program 
and  have  wired  both  Senator  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Brooke  asking  them  to  support  the 
program  in  the  final  legislation.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  see  the  foUowlDg  Included: 
Family  budget  figure  raised  to  •2300;  a  State 
hold-safe  provision  setting  the  1971  budget 
as  the  flat-celling  on  State  welfare  spending; 
and  a  mandatory  period  be  set  up  for  State- 
Federal  planning. 

Gov.  FKANcm  W.  SABcKrrr. 

State  ot  Uainz. 
OmcE  or  THX  GovsaNoa, 
Augusta.  Maine.  December  It.  1970. 
Hon.  Elliot  Richardson, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare.  Washinffton.  D.O. 

Deab  SxcarrABT  Ricbaxdsok:  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  November  19.  1970  regard- 
ing the  revised  Family  Asslstanoe  Flan 
leslslaQon. 

We  have  already  communicated  with  our 
congressional  delegation  Indicating  our  en- 
dorsement of  HJl.  16311,  although  we  are 
mindful  that  the  legislation  has  limitations, 
primarily  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view.  We  are 
one  of  the  states  which  are  experiencing  a 
severe  demand  on  our  appropriated  funds 
for  categorical  welfare;  In  fact,  It  is  clearly 
going  to  be  neoeeaary  to  request  an  emer- 
gency appropriation  from  the  legislature  in 
order  to  complete  the  fiscal  year.  We  envision 


the  FAP  legislation,  particularly  with  its  most 

recently  proposed  amendments,  as  being  the 
only  long-range  answer  to  this  dilemma. 

I   appreciate   having   the   opportunity  to 
comment   on    this   important  legislation, 
ffinoerely. 

KaNFTCTH   M.   CUUTIS. 

GoDemor. 
8ran  of  Conhccticut, 

ExECUnvB   CBAMBtSS. 

Hartford.  November  27. 1970. 
Hon.  Elliot  L.  Ricrakdson, 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wei' 
fare,  Wa3hir^gton,  D.C. 

Deak  Mk.  Skcbetakt:  This  will  acknowl- 
edge your  letter  of  November  IS,  1970,  rela- 
tive to  the  F&mlly  Assistance  Plan. 

Connecticut  continues  to  Bupp<»rt  the  basic 
concepts  contained  In  the  plsA.  namely,  a 
national  income  floor,  coverage  for  the  work- 
ing poor,  national  eligibility  standards  and 
federal  administration.  However,  we  oontlnue 
to  be  concerned  with  the  small  amount  of  fis- 
cal relief  this  plan  provides  States  like  Con- 
necticut, which  have  already  established  high 
welfare  standards. 

I  have  asked  our  Welfare  Commissioner, 
John  Harder,  to  review  the  material  submit- 
ted with  your  letter,  ard  will  submit  any 
additional  cximments  deemed  appropriate 
upon  completion  of  that  review. 

We  endorse  the  need  for  welfare  reform  and 
look  forward  to  the  day  when  the  Federal 
Oovemment  assumes  complete  responslbUlty 
for  this  national  problem. 
Sincerely, 

JohkDsupsct, 

Governor. 

Stats  or  Nvw  Jmswr, 
Orrrcs  or  THXOovctMoa, 

Trffnton,  Norembcr  19,  2970. 
Copy  of  Letter  sent  by  Oovemor  William  T. 
Calilll  to  all  Oovemora  on  the  Family 
Assistance  Plan 

DiAS  Oovixnob:  I  am  writing  to  you  today 
to  solicit  your  aid  in  attempting  to  resolve 
what  I  regard  as  a  seriously  critical  situation 
nationally,  and  one  which  I  am  sure  has 
caused  you  deep  concern  in  your  own  State. 
I  refer  to  otir  Nation's  public  welfare  assist- 
ance programs. 

Nationally,  welfare  costs  and  cas^oads 
have  been  soaring  upward  tn  geometric  pro- 
portions. Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare.  Elliott  L.  Richardson,  announced 
only  this  week  that  welfare  caseloads  for  the 
current  year  have  already  increased  by  a  fac- 
tor of  30%  over  last  year,  and  at  this  rate 
the  number  of  caseloads  Is  more  than 
doubling  every  five  years. 

The  problem,  as  competent  surveys  and 
statistical  studies  have  repeatedly  indicated. 
Is  that  as  presently  structured,  our  welfare 
system  is  not  really  aiding  those  who  truly 
need  and  deserve  assistance.  It  la  totally  lack- 
ing In  an  effective  delivery  system  and  un- 
responsive to  the  many  profound  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  Nation  since 
our  original  welfare  programs  were  first  de- 
veloped. It  is  clear  that  the  original  system 
did  not  envision  the  high  degree  of  urbani- 
zation that  we  have  today;  the  dramatic  In- 
crease In  numbers  and  classes  of  people  who 
would  eventually  be  seeking  assistance:  the 
shift  in  emphasis  from  the  very  old  to  the 
very  young,  and  the  associated  problems  of 
increased  unemployment;  and  the  high  de- 
gree of  mobility  which  has  come  to  charsc- 
terlZB  our  modem  society.  The  government's 
response  to  these  critical  changes  over  tbe 
years  has  been  a  patchwork  process  that  has 
largely  been  a  failure. 

I  feel  that  as  Oovemors  of  the  sovereign 
States,  charged  with  administering  the  wel- 
fare programs,  we  must  lead  the  way  in  the 
push  for  a  total  overhaul  of  the  public  wel- 
fare assLstance  programs  from  the  bottom 
up.  We  now  have  an  eleventh  hour  oppor- 
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toDlty  With  the  Prwldenfs  Family  Assist- 
ance Plan  now  pending  in  the  Senate.  This 
meuure.  vhlcb  passed  the  House  earlier  this 
year,  presents  a  sensible  approach  to  welfare 
reform.  Including.  Tor  example,  wage  Incen- 
tlTes,  Job  training,  day  care,  assistance  In 
finding  ]obe.  penalties  for  not  accepting  rea- 
sonable employment,  and  a  national  mini- 
mum welfare  standard  of  91600.  If  passed, 
the  act  would  beoome  effective  on  January  1, 
1973.  and  all  States  would  receive  an  influx 
of  substantial  Federal  funds  as  early  as  dur- 
ing the  second  half  of  fiscal  1973  to  assist 
them  la  meeting  the  welfare  problem 
bead-on. 

This  is  the  last  chance,  probably  for  years, 
for  us  to  achieve  meaningful  welfare  reform. 
While  I  cannot  guarantee  that  the  Presi- 
dent's welfare  reform  program  will  be  with- 
out some  flaws,  I  am  nevertheless  convinced 
that  It  presents  a  far  more  acceptable  al- 
ternative to  the  present  system.  As  Secretary 
Richardson  stated  on  Sunday,  "This  isn't  a 
conservative-liberal  issue;  it's  a  question  of 
sensible  reform  of  an  existing  mess." 

I  therefore  ask  you  to  urge  the  O.S.  Sena- 
tors from  your  State  to  give  the  President's 
welfare  program  their  support  if  it  comes  up 
for  a  vote  during  the  present  post-election 
session. 

Btaoenij  yours. 

WZLLUH   T.  CAHILt., 

Oovemor. 

9vtmMXKT  OH  TBS  PsXtXLT  AaSUTAMCX  PLAZT 

The  Administration  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
has  carefully  reviewed  the  Family  Assistance 
Plan  now  imder  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate Finance  Committee. 

After  extensive  constiltatlon  and  thorough 
consideration  of  the  Implications  of  the  pro- 
posal, I  am  convinced  that  the  program  is 
fundamentally  sound.  The  Senate  has  before 
It  the  greatest  single  opportunity  to  reform 
by  one  legislative  act  the  way  government 
treats  poor  people  that  any  legislative  body 
In  this  nation  has  bad  in  three  decades. 

Tba  President  has  adjudged  our  welfare 
system  a  "colossal  failure."  On  the  basis  of 
my  experience  as  the  Governor  of  a  major 
Industrial  state  I  must  agree. 

The  present  system  Is  a  waste  of  state  and 
federal  m^'^ney.  It  Is  a  system  that  no  one 
llltes.  And  for  good  reason. 

I  have  heard  Illinois  residents  complain  of 
Intolerable  mjustlces  in  the  system.  Bene- 
fits are  granted  begrudglngly.  without  dig- 
nity and  often  arbitrarily.  Desertion  of  fam- 
ilies by  fathers  Is  encouraged.  The  present 
system  builds  in  Incentives  not  to  work. 

I  have  also  seen  another  side.  The  system 
places  state  govemmen:.  In  an  Impossible  fis- 
cal and  administrative  situation.  I  have  seen 
astronomic  growths  in  caseload  Insidiously 
eat  up  moneys  planned  for  other  Important 
state  programs.  I  have  watched  these  Incred- 
ible increases  in  our  ca.seloads  undermine  the 
ability  of  my  state  to  deliver  services  such  as 
child  care.  Job  training  and  work  referrals 
which  are  badly  needed  to  get  people  off  of 
welfare.  These  sky  rocketing  coats  have  di- 
verted scarce  dollars  from  bousing,  education 
and  health  prograzns  which  are  essential  to 
break  the  dependency  cycle.  I  have  experi- 
enced the  frustration  of  seeing  directives 
not  earned  out  because  the  system  is  un- 
wieldy and  hopelessly  complex. 

To  my  mind  the  prei^ent  welfare  system  Is 
the  single  greatest  threat  to  the  continuing 
vitality  and  fiscal  health  of  the  state. 

This  archaic  and  haphazard  system  simply 
must  be  reformed.  The  Family  Assistance 
Plan  Is  the  way  to  do  it.  Meaningful  Improve- 
ment can  come  only  from  the  bold  and  com- 
prehensive change  mandated  by  this  land- 
mark legislation. 

Tbe  Family  Assistance  Plan  would  benefit 
the  citizens  of  Dllnols  and  other  states  in 
the  following  ways: 

(1)  It  would  provide,  for  the  first  time, 
federal  assistance  for  families  In  which  the 


father  works  full  time  but  does  not  earn 
enough  to  keep  his  family  out  of  poverty.  It 
would  do  tbls  with  the  most  eUeoUve  mech- 
anism I  know — dollars,  rather  than  services, 
ihe  eCectlveneos  of  which  we  have  no  ade- 
quate ways  of  measuring.  I  believe  this  ap- 
proach gives  the  poor  a  freedom  of  choice  In 
purchasing  goodi  and  services  that  will  In- 
spire those  qualities  of  human  dignity  and 
motivation  essential  for  true  human  re- 
newal. Moreover,  the  Nixon  plan  giving  an 
earnings  supplement  to  the  working  poor 
builds  in  a  direct  dollar  Incentive  to  work. 
For  many  worthy  cltleens  of  IlUnols.  Family 
Assistance  will  provide  deserved  and  signifi- 
cant new  help. 

(2)  It  wlU  require  fundamental  changes 
In  the  administration  of  welfare  which  are 
long  overdue.  Enactment  of  Family  Assist- 
ance would  clear  away  what  the  President 
has  described  as  a  "federal  welfare  quag- 
mire" and  permit  the  statee  to  revamp  their 
welfare  delivery  system.  Only  If  eligibility 
determination  for  financial  assistance  Is  sep- 
arated from  the  provision  of  the  myriad  of 
social  services,  can  better  management  be 
aclileved.  In  Dllnols.  In  anticipation  of  the 
enactment  of  legislation  such  as  this,  we  have 
already  taken  steps  to  test  out  the  basic 
precepts  of  the  President's  plan  In  a  desig- 
nated geographical  area.  We  need  and  wel- 
come the  challenge  and  the  opportunity  this 
legislation  provides. 

(3)  The  plan  win  aslst  the  states  to  meet 
the  crushing  fiscal  burdens  of  welfare;  fig- 
ures now  available  show  ADC  costs  for  Au- 
gust were  fully  43%  over  the  costs  Just  one 
year  ago.  This  is  a  rate  of  growth  that  totally 
dwarfs  our  annual  revenue  growth  of  8%.  Its 
size  means  that  we  must  either  cut  back 
severely  on  existing  state  programs  in  other 
Important  areas,  or  place  further  strains  on 
a  state  revenue  structure  that  Is  highly  re- 
gre^lve  compared  with  the  federal.  Neither 
of  these  alternatives  Is  sound  In  policy  or 
makes  sense  to  the  people 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  states 
with  revenue  sharing.  For  the  same  reasons. 
It  must  more  fully  fund  welfare  costs.  The 
Family  Assistance  Plan  Is  revenue  sharing 
now.  This  Is  the  real  New  Federalism. 

Many  shortcomings  of  the  welfare  sys- 
tem today  exist  because  we  have  merely 
tinkered  with  Its  details  and  added  band- 
aid  solutions,  thereby  warping  Its  underly- 
ing objective.  The  result  Is  an  tmworkable 
system  for  moving  people  out  of  poverty 
Into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  It  Is 
my  strong  hope  that  weU-lntentlonad  efforts 
to  Improve  the  Pamily  Assistance  Icc!':1q- 
tio.".  will  not  be  responsible  for  Its  failure. 
It  Is  time  for  all  persons  truly  Interevted 
In  the  Improvement  of  our  welfare  system 
to  come  to  the  support  of  this  legislation. 

It  l8  Imperative  that  the  states  that  bear 
the  moat  direct  responsibility  for  welfare 
have  a  major  voice  in  shaping  welfare  re- 
form policy-  We  all  know  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  provide  the  full  federal  fund- 
ing of  welfare  that  the  National  Governors' 
Conference  has  eouRht,  In  my  own  budget 
message  las*  April.  I  called  upon  the  federal 
government  to  BFsume  this  cost  and  said 
"The  greatest  single  contribution  that  the 
government  could  make  to  state  and  local 
government  would  be  to  pay  alt  public  aid 
grants."  Nonetheless  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan  is  a  giant  step 
In  this  direction.  We  must  recognize  and  ac- 
cent the  admlnUtratlve  nrobleras  which  are 
Inherent  In  shifting  from  the  entrenched 
system  to  this  new  departure.  But  we  can- 
not let  these  considerations  distract  us  from 
the  benefits  this  change  will  bring.  We 
should  not  wait  for  the  achievement  of  per- 
fection while  the  vlelous  poverty  eyole  In 
this  country  continues  unabated. 

No  one  piece  of  leglslaUon  could  do  every- 
thing 1  would  Ifke  to  see  done  in  the  field 
of  social  welfare. 
Tlie  PusUy  Aaslstaiioe  Flui  to  th«  right 


December  22,  mg 

beginning.  Ther»  will  be  other  oddm».. 
urn  for  further  reform.  I  am  coniSSTS 
wlU  come  only  if  we  lucceed  m  thUujS 
effort.  Only  if  we  turn  the  corner  mthSS 
eglsutlon  will  we  be  able  to  meeTtS^ 
ing  demands  for  similar  fundamenti^ 
Jjr^^medlcal  care  and   other  J^Si 

As  the  Oovernor  of  Illinois  I  stand  tn^ 
•quare  behind  the  Family  Asaistano?  jS 
and  offer  my  servloai  to  assist  inlii  «S 
saga.  1  Intend  to  work  with  the  Oovamnll 
of  the  Midwest  aovemom'  ConfSSTS 
wen  as  the  chief  executive  of  the  la^i!* 
dustrlal  states  to  see  what  can  belSne  to 
move  the  Nixon  Family  Assistance  WaTJS 
of  the  senate  Finance  Committee  and  l^ 
final  enactment  this  yew. 

COPT  OF  LxTTxa  Soft  to  Oovxbnoss  Fin« 

fg?^  ^^"^'"'^^    P"N)     ADonsT    71, 

l*te  In  July.  I  sent  you  the  impact  of  (he 
PamUy  Assistance  Plan  (HR  16311)  and  In 
dlcated  some  of  the  problems  In  the  ledds. 
tlon  as  presently  drafted.  SubsequSuv 
members  of  my  staff  met  with  representatlvi 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education  aod 
Welfare,  and  reached  agreement  on  certain 
substantive  Issues.  In  my  opinion  tbue 
changes  would  resolve,  with  certain' exoM>. 
tlons.  the  major  problems  in  the  plan. 

The  major  changes  on  which  agreement 
was  reached  are: 

1.  Expenditures  for  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Cblldren-Unemployed  Parents 
and  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Chll- 
dren-Foster  Care  win  be  excluded  from  the 
expenditure  base  for  computing  the  "hoW 
safe"  requirement. 

2.  The  wide  discretion  granted  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
with  respect  to  payment  levels  under  State 
SuT?plementatIon  apparently  has  alresdr 
been  discussed  with  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  If  this  discretion  Is  not  modified 
by  the  Committee  so  as  to  make  mandstery 
consultation  with  the  states  on  these  pBy> 
ment  levels  explicit  In  the  law.  HEW  hu 
agreed  to  Include  such  a  provision  in  the 
rules. 

3.  If  sxifflclent  funds  are  not  available  to 
the  states,  expenditures  under  Title  XX  can 
be  limited  on  the  basis  of  a  state's  own  pri- 
orities although  a  balanced  program  of  eerv- 
Ices  WlU  be  necessary.  Additional  services 
could  be  provided  by  municipalities  with  s 
population  of  350.000  or  more  If  there  were 
sufllclent  local  funds.  Non-federal  expendi- 
tures for  services  must  be  at  least  as  high  ai 
fiscal  1971. 

4.  Under  Title  XVI  the  recognition  of  the 
economy  of  shared  living  arrangements  wu 
considered  by  HEW  to  be  Implicit  In  comeut- 
ing  the  $110  standard.  HEW  agrees,  how- 
ever, that  this  requirement  should  be  made 
explicit  In  the  law. 

6.  Under  the  emergency  assistance  pro- 
vision  of  Title  XX,  the  intent  apparratlr 
was  tiiat  the  states  define  the  conditions  uid 
content,  with  the  Secretary  of  HEW  setting 
the  outer  limits.  HEW  agrees,  however,  that 
the  law  should  be  modified  to  indicate  thst 
"emergency"  Is  to  be  defined  by  the  atatt. 

The  representatives  of  HEW  oonsldend 
that  our  suggestions  with  respect  to  nue 
XIX  would  be  more  appropriately  considered 
with  the  health  insurance  legislation  to  be 
Introduced  next  February  rather  than  In  con- 
nection with  the  Family  Assistance  Plan 
legislation  as  such.  HEW  will  work  with  the 
states  on  appropriate  modification  of  Title 
XIX  prtor  to  the  submittal  of  such  leg- 
islation. 

We  still  have  a  eonoem  tliat  a  state  mlgbt 
not  be  able  to  meet  Its  fiscal  obllgatlflM 
under  the  bill  at  some  time  In  the  futnn. 
HEW  has  agreed  to  work  with  us  to  devric^ 
language  that  will  permit  the  Secretary  to 
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^M  part  of  a  state's  lUblUty,  should  aerl- 
ooi  fiscal  problems  develop. 

Although  we  stUl  have  certain  questions 
iDoui  some  aspects  of  the  law,  e.g.,  the 
Ubersllsed  definition  of  disability,  and  the 
fragmentation  of  services  that  would  be 
poJSble  If  cities  of  over  350,000  Instituted 
tlirir  own  services  program,  the  above 
r^— y  overcome  our  major  flnanctal  ob- 
ModODS  to  the  leglalaUon.  We  have  always 
^n  in  fsTor  of  the  Intent  of  the  Family 
Atflstance  Plan,  and,  with  these  financial 
modifications  incorporated  in  the  leglalatlon. 
we  will  give  It  our  firm  support. 

One  further  area  that  you  may  wish  to 
cmnlDe  Is  the  provision  in  Title  XX  of  the 
bill  which  permits  cities  of  over  350,000  to 
ei«ct  to  operate  their  own  social  services 
ptogram.  This  could  make  the  equitable 
provlslcn  of  social  services  extremely  dlf- 
flcolt  in  many  statas,  and  Interposes  an- 
other level  in  an  already  complex  system. 
I  urge  that  you  carefully  examine  the  Im- 
pset  of  this  provision  on  the  ability  of  your 
ftate  to  deliver  servloee  effectively. 

I  trust  that  you  and  your  staff  will  review 
the  suggested  changes  and  the  Impact  on 
ymir  sUte.  Given  these  changes,  the  "hold 
■aft'  provision  appears  to  become  a  sub- 
Etsntlve  rather  than  non:ilnal  limitation 
on  lUte  expenditures.  We  have  appreciated 
tht  positive  attitude  of  HEW  staff  and  con- 
ildfT  that  solid  progress  has  been  made. 

We  hope  that  you,  like  ourselves,  will  sup- 
port the  legislation  as  modified, 
smoerely. 

DainxL  J.  SvAKB, 

Gotjemor. 


I  35,  1970. 
Bon.  EiCHaxD  M  Nxxoic, 
Vit  White  nou»t. 
Washington.  D.O. 

Mt  Dcab  PBSsmEMT  Nqcon:  I  am  most  Im- 
pnned  by  what  I  have  learned  about  the 
njnUy  Assistance  Program.  I  congratulate 
yea  on  your  courage  and  vision  In  presenting 
It  to  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  am  tirglng  that  you  give  serious  eon- 
ilderatlon  to  Arkansas  as  a  demonstration 
iUt*.  Our  state  stands  ready  to  work  night 
and  day  with  you  In  this  historic  undertak- 
ing- I  have  no  doubt  whatsoever  that  we  can 
prove  the  capability  such  a  program  requires. 

The  people  of  Arkansas  without  exception. 
I  believe,  share  In  endorsing  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  FAP — to  help  people  to  help  them- 
■Blvea. 

with  aU  good  wishes, 
smoerely. 

WXNTHBOP  ROOKSFSLL^, 

OovemoT. 

Qmt  Vaxxrr.  Idaho. 
SecretSTy  Xllxott  L.  RiCBAsnsoif . 
Deportmenf  of  Bealth,  Education,  and  Wel- 
Jare,  WaaHfn^ton,  D.C.: 
At  an  executive  aeasion  of  the  Republican 
Oovemora'  Association  this  noon.  I  presented 
the  matter  of  the  Family  Assistance  Plan  and 
the  Rlblcoff-Bennett  amendment.  The  RGA 
voted  to  support  the  President's  Family  As- 
tfttanee  Plan  with    I4  In  favor.  3   opposed 
tad  8  absentlons. 
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acvemor  of  DelauMre. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  as  a  cospon- 
»r  of  the  pending  Rlblcoff-Bennett 
amendment,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  act 
promptly  to  adopt  the  measure. 

The  debate  over  welfare  reform  and 
the  proposed  family  assistance  plan  ha-s 
woe  on  In  the  Congress  for  many 
monthi.  Before  the  Issue  reached  us  In 
*e  form  of  legislative  proposal.-!,  it  had 
Men  debated  over  a  period  of  several 
y*ars  by  private  citizens,  advisory  coun- 
cils, welfare  directors,  and  State  ofHclals. 

So  there  Is  no  lack  of  information  on 
am  Usoe,  nor  Is  there  any  need  for  fur- 


ther study  or  prolooged  tests  of  the 
pending  proposal,  or  alternative  pro- 
posals, to  determine  whether  refonn  is 
needed.  Those  who  have  examined  exist- 
ing welfare  programs  tmow  the  system  is 
inelBcient,  unfair,  and  Inequitable. 

There  are  no  national  standards  for 
either  benefits  or  eligibility.  There  is  no 
uniformity  in  Federal  cost-sharing,  and 
the  administration  of  public  assistance 
varies  widely  from  State  to  State. 

As  has  been  pointed  out.  what  we  have, 
in  short.  Is  really  54  different  programs 
in  Si  different  jurisdictions  throughout 
the  United  SUtes.  Each  State  sets  Its 
own  standard  of  need.  Each  State  deter- 
mines who  will  be  eligible.  Each  State  de- 
cides how  much  it  will  pay.  And  each 
State  gets  a  dlflerent  share  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  system  is  not 
working  and  the  pe<q>le  It  is  supposed  to 
help  are  frustrated? 

The  OKitlnuation  of  a  system  so  de- 
monstrably inequitable  and  InetBclent  Is 
not  fair  to  the  poor — especially  those 
who  need  help  and  are  not  getting  it  un- 
der the  categorical  approach — and  it  is 
not  fair  to  States  and  cities. 

Welfare  is  no  longer  a  local  problem. 
We  have  become  a  highly  mobile  society 
and  we  have  encouraged  people  to  seek 
employment  in  urban  centers  where  Jobs 
and  industries  are  located.  The  move- 
ment of  people  into  dtles  and  their  In- 
ability to  obtain  employment,  because  of 
lack  of  skills  and  lade  of  opportunity,  has 
caused  welfare  rolls  to  mushroom.  Most 
of  these  people  have  no  recourse  but  to 
seek  help  through  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program. 

In  my  own  State  of  New  Jersey,  three- 
fourths  of  all  our  public  welfare  expen- 
ditures go  into  this  program.  According 
to  Governor  Cahill.  the  average  monthly 
number  of  welfare  recipients  rose  from 
106,000  to  306,000  during  the  past  5  years, 
an  Increase  of  nearly  200  percent.  Net 
expenditures  for  this  program — Federal, 
State,  and  county — rose  from  $59  to  $218 
million,  a  rise  of  approximately  270  per- 
cent. AJnd  State  expenditures  increased 
from  $17  to  $98  million,  or  a  rise  of  SOD 
percent.  I  am  told  that  total  State  ex- 
penditures for  welfare — and  medicaid — 
are  expected  to  Increase  as  much  as  53 
percent,  or  $100  million,  next  year  alone. 

Obriously,  neither  New  Jersey  nor 
other  States  experiencing  similar  sky- 
rocketing costs  can  afford  to  continue  to 
bear  the  financial  cost  of  what  must  be 
recogniiwd  as  a  national  problem.  Help 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment  is  long 
overdue. 

The  family  assistance  plan  does  not 
do  all  I  think  it  should,  but  it  does  rep- 
resent a  substantial  improvement  over 
the  conglomeratlMi  of  the  54  programs 
we  CTOTwntly  have.  Moreover,  as  now 
amended,  FAP  would  provide,  in  addi- 
tion to  national  minimum  standards  and 
work  incentives,  fiscal  relief  to  the  States 
on  a  permanent  basis  by  freezing  their 
future  welfare  costs  to  90  percent  of  their 
1971  costs. 

The  Rlblcoff-Bennett  amendment  Is 
the  product  of  weeks  of  effort  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  various  Members  of 
Congress  to  develop  a  fair,  workable  bill. 
It  represents,  I  believe,  the  best  hope  of 
moving  toward  welfare  reform  this  year. 


Of  course,  even  If  PAP  is  adopted.  It 
will  not  provide  the  kind  of  Immediate 
help  needed  by  local  governments.  There 
will  be  a  lag  of  at  least  12  to  18  months 
before  the  new  program  Is  implemeoted 
by  the  States,  during  which  time  wel- 
fare costs  are  expected  to  coDttnue  to 
escalate. 

That  is  the  reason  I  recently  intro- 
duced an  amendment  to  title  n  of  HJl. 
17550  to  Increase  ttie  Federal  share  of 
the  cost  of  medicaid  and  current  public 
assistance  programs  from  the  present 
minimum  of  50  percent  to  a  new  mini- 
mum of  72  percent. 

The  effect  of  my  amendment  would 
be  to  provide  $2.3  billion  In  urgently 
needed  Federal  aid  to  three-fourths  of 
the  States,  including  those  States  bear- 
ing the  heaviest  burden  of  welfare  costs. 
My  amendment  is  not  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  FAP  but  simply  as  a  way  of  pro- 
viding some  relief  until  the  family  assist- 
ance program,  if  adopted  by  Consrees, 
goes  into  effect. 

I  hope  it  will  be  passible  to  vote  on 
both  the  Rlblcoff-Bennett  amendment 
and  on  my  amendment  before  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  35  years  ago  this  Nation  made 
a  commitment  to  enable  the  elderly  to 
live  a  life  of  dignity  and  self-respect  in 
retirement.  Enactment  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  was  a  landmark  in  social  leg- 
islation. It  once  again  affirmed  the  high 
value  we  place  upon  human  dignity 
throughout  a  lifetime. 

Today  social  security  protects  work- 
ers and  their  families  from  loss  of  earn- 
ings because  of  retirement,  death,  or  dis- 
ability. 

Without  these  benefits,  many  older 
Americans  would  be  forced  to  go  on  the 
relief  rolls  or  to  depend  upon  relatlTes 
who  frequently  would  not  have  the  re- 
sources to  support  them. 

And  without  these  benefits  19  out  of 
20  beneficiaries  would  not  even  achieve 
a  moderate  standard  of  living. 

Yet,  the  vast  majority  of  older  Ameri- 
cans are  experiencing  a  retirement  in- 
come crisis  which  is  worsening,  rather 
than  improving: 

Nearly  5  million  elderly  persons  (an  be- 
low the  poverty  line; 

Over  2  million  are  on  welfare;  and 

Only  about  1  in  5  has  a  Job.  usually 
I'iirt  time  and  at  lower  wages. 

Today  older  Americans  are  twice  as 
likely  to  be  poor  as  compared  to  younger 
persons.  One  out  of  every  foiu-  persons  65 
and  older — ^m  contrast  to  one  in  nine 
for  younger  individuals — lives  in  poverty. 

Even  more  disturbing,  their  aggregate 
numbers  In  poverty  are  now  increasing, 
for  the  first  Ume.  Since  1968  the  total 
number  of  elderly  persons  living  In  pov- 
erty Jumped  by  nearly  200.000 — from  4.6 
to  4.8  million.  In  sharp  contrast,  the 
number  of  younger  persons  who  would  be 
considered  poor  declined  by  almost  1.3 
million,  abc^t  a  6-percent  reduction. 

These  figures  clearly  show  that  pleoe- 
metd,  8topgl^^  measures  are  Just  not  go- 
ing to  work.  Today's  rerlrement  income 
problems  cannot  t>e  solved  by  adding  a 
few  dollars  every  year  or  two  to  soda! 
securtlT. 

Immediate  and  far-reaching  actlmi  is 
needed  on  several  fronts. 
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The  bill  before  ua  today  has  sereral 
provisions  which  wUI  be  ot  vital  help 
to  individuals  living  on  limited  fixed 
incomes. 

Several  provisions,  in  fact,  represent  a 
major  step  forward  In  dealing  with  the 
present  retirement  Income  crisis.  They 
are  Identical  or  very  similar  to  proposals 
I  have  advanced  in  my  omnibus  social 
security  kclslation  and  other  proposals 
to  help  the  aged. 


In  May,  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
passed  a  5-percent  across-the-board 
raise,  effective  in  1971.  This  increase 
would,  of  course,  be  welcome  by  our  Na- 
tion's 20  million  older  Americans. 

However,  our  cost  of  living  has  been 
rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  about  8  per- 
cent— the  meet  rampant  inflation  in 
nearly  20  years. 

At  this  rate,  the  S-percent  benefit  in- 
crease would  be  wiped  out  before  a  social 
security  beneficiary  received  his  first 
check  reflecting  this  raise. 

SpiraUng  Inflation  continues  to  rob  the 
pocketbook  of  every  American.  But  no 
group  is  hurt  more  badly  than  older 
Americans  living  on  fixed  Incomes. 

As  prices  go  up,  their  meager  purchas- 
ing power  goes  down — usually  quite 
.sharply. 

For  an  average  retired  couple,  a  10- 
percent  benefit  increase  would  mean  an 
additional  $118  in  annual  benefits  above 
the  House  level,  or  approximate  |10  a 
month. 

unnuw  marwrciB 

Another  significant  improvement  In 
the  Finance  Committee  bill  Is  the  sub- 
stantial increase  in  minimum  monthly 
benefits. 

Minimum  t>enefits  for  a  single  person 
now  amount  to  $64  a  month. 

The  5-percent  Increase  authorized  in 
the  House  bill  would  only  have  the  effect 
of  raising  this  present  inadequate  base 
by  13.20  a  month— from  SS4  to  $67.20. 

This  is  only  a  token  amount  and  would 
be  completely  unrealistic  for  a  person 
suljsisting  in  poverty. 

The  Senate  bill  would  help  to  Improve 
this  measure  .substantially  by  providing  a 
minimum  monthly  benefit  of  $100.  This 
badly  needed  reform  can  be  one  of  the 
most  significant  measures  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us. 

UBSBALISATlOIf    OT  THK   KAXinXOS  TSTT 

Under  present  law.  a  person  under  72 
may  earn  up  to  $1,680  in  annual  income 
before  ills  social  security  benefits  are  re- 
duced. 

For  many  senior  citizens  who  need  to 
work  because  of  Inadequate  social  secu- 
rity tjeneflts.  this  limitation  operates  as  a 
formidable  barrier. 

In  both  the  Rouse  and  Senate  bills, 
the  existing  earnings  test  is  raised  to  a 
more  realistic  level — $2,000  before  social 
security  benefits  would  be  reduced. 

In  addition,  $1  in  benefits  would  be 
withheld  for  each  $2  of  earnings  atwve 
the  $3,000  cutoCt  point.  Under  existing 
law,  this  one  for  two  feature  only  applies 
to  a  $1,200  earnings  l>and — from  $1,680 
to  $2,880.  Thereafter.  $1  in  benefits  is 
withheld  for  each  $1  of  earnings. 
A  lOO-pzncENT  BSKEnr  roa  widows 

Another  far-reaching  reform  in  both 
the  Bouse  and  Senate  versions  is  my 


measure  to  provide  100-percent  benefits 
for  widows. 

At  present,  they  receive  only  83  per- 
cent of  the  primary  benefit  of  their  de- 
ceased spouse. 

One  of  the  pressing  reasons  for  mak- 
ing tills  urgently  needed  change  is  that 
approximately  six  out  of  every  10  widows 
living  alone  have  Incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty line.  Especially  disadvantaged  are 
the  Nation's  very  oldest  women. 

Another  compelling  argument  for  tills 
measure  was  advanced  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Pechman  of  the  Brookings  Institute: 

An  increase  in  tlie  widows  benefit  to  a 
fuU  100  percent  of  P/A  (the  prlnuuy  benefit 
amount  that  liad  been  payable  to  the  hus- 
band) would  more  effectively  aid  the  poor, 
per  dollar  of  added  ooet,  than  any  other 
change  In  the  system.  Including  a  minimum 
benefit. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  change  alone 
can  provide  an  additional  $260  In  annual 
income  for  widows.  Approximately  2.7 
million  widows  and  widowers  will  l>e  ben- 
efited from  this  change. 

AOX-«a   COMPUTATTOH   POOHT  VOB   VXK 

My  proposal  to  provide  an  age- 62 
computation  point  for  benefits  for  men — 
the  same  as  now  exists  for  women — has 
also  t>een  incorporated  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate  bills. 

Under  present  law.  3  more  years  are 
used  in  computing  tienefits  for  a  man 
than  are  used  for  a  woman  of  the  same 
age. 

This  difference  in  the  treatment  of 
men  and  women  can  result  in  signifi- 
cantly lower  benefits  being  paid  to  a  re- 
tired man  than  are  paid  to  a  retired 
woman  with  the  same  average  earnings. 

When  the  ctiange  in  the  committee  bill 
is  fully  operational,  the  benefits  lor  most 
men  would  be  higher  than  under  present 
law.  And  higher  benefits  would  be  paid 
to  the  dependents  of  retired  men  and  to 
the  survivors  of  men  who  die  after  age 
62. 

LIBEKAUZXD  SUGlBn.rrT  aZQUnKUKNTS  roB 
DISASIUTT     DfSUKANCE 

A  number  of  improvements  were  also 
made  in  the  Finance  Committee  bill  to 
Improve  the  present  disability  provisions. 

For  example,  the  Senate  bill  reduces 
the  wtating  period  to  qualify  for  dis- 
ability benefits  6  to  4  months. 

Moreover,  blind  persons  will  be  able 
to  qualify  for  disability  benefits,  pro- 
vided they  have  worked  under  social  se- 
curity for  6  quarters. 

TT7DATIN0   avnUHXNT  INCOME  CMDIT 

In  addition,  the  Finance  Committee 
bill  also  incorporates  my  proposal  to  up- 
date the  retirement  income  credit  for 
retired  teachers,  firemen,  policemen,  and 
other  Government  annuitants. 

The  purpose  of  the  credit  is  to  place 
these  pensioners  on  a  substantially 
equivalent  tax  basis  with  social  security 
beneficiaries. 

Social  security  benefits  ore,  of  course, 
tax  exempt.  Government  annuitants  re- 
ceive comparable  tax  relief  by  claiming 
a  15-percent  credit  on  their  qualifying 
retirement  Income — their  pensions,  an- 
nuities, rents.  Interest,  and  dividends. 

But  the  credit  no  longer  provides 
equivalent  relief  because  it  has  not  been 
updated  for  8  long  years.  During  that 
time,  there  have  been  three  badly  needed 
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social  security  Increases.  And  hopefnltr 
we  will  soon  enact  a  fourth  raise  to  hSto 
bring  retirement  income  up  to  a  inm» 
realistic  level. 

My  amendment — which  was  adopted 
in  modified  form— would  help  to  comet 
this  longstanding  Inequity. 

It  would  do  this  by  raising  the  man- 
mum  amoimt  for  computing  the  15-per- 
cent credit  from  $1,524  to  $1,873  for  a 
single  person  and  from  $2,286  to  $3,801 
for  an  elderly  married  couple. 

This  could  mean  a  possible  tax  sav- 
ings of  $52  for  a  single  retiree  and  $78 
for  a  married  couple. 

sacnoir  sas 

One  especially  objectionable  feature  in 
the  House-passed  bill  was  section  325. 
which  provided  for  a  one-third  cutback 
in  Federal  funding  after  60  days  for 
medicaid  patients  in  hospitals  or  90  dayi 
for  persons  In  nursing  homes  or  mental 
Institutions. 

This  is  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  two- 
thirds  of  all  nursing  home  residents  re- 
quire more  than  90  days'  care. 

This  ill-advised  proposal  could  have 
dealt  a  crippling  blow  to  the  availabllltj 
or  quality  of  care  for  medicaid  patients. 

Since  medicaid  patients  are  unable  to 
pay  for  their  own  medical  care,  this 
crushing  burden  would  fall  directly  on 
the  States.  And  we  know  that  virtually 
every  State  in  the  Union  lacks  Bufflcient 
resources  to  assume  this  additional  sub- 
stantial burden. 

In  the  committee  bill,  there  would  be 
cutbacks  in  Federal  funding  for  Instita- 
tional  care  only  when  adequate  profes- 
sional review  and  medical  audit  func- 
tions are  not  effectively  applied.  However. 
States  properly  carrying  out  these  func- 
tions would  not  be  affected  by  any  cut- 
back provision. 

rXNANCDfO    OF    COST-OP-UVINa    ZMCIXAm 

In  spite  of  the  overall  worthiness  of 
the  bill,  one  especially  controversial  pro- 
vision has  arisen,  and  that  Is  the  method 
of  financing  the  cost-of-Uving  increase. 

To  pay  for  these  increases,  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  would  come  from  rais- 
ing the  tax  rates  and  50  percent  from  in- 
creasing the  taxable  wage  l»se. 

The  effect  of  this  measure  is  that  a 
large  portion  of  this  burden  would  be 
shouldered  by  people  earning  low  In- 
comes— people  who  can  least  afford  a 
tax  increase. 

Since  the  payroll  tax  rate  would  be 
uniformly  applied  to  all  covered  Individ- 
uals, workers  with  low  earnings  would 
pay  a  proportionately  liigher  percentage 
of  their  total  income  than  higher  paid 
persons. 

Once  again,  this  underscores  the  need 
for  well-timed  and  well-conceived  use  of 
general  revenues  to  help  finance  a  por- 
tion of  the  social  security  program. 

The  advantage  of  this  approach  is  that 
it  would  provide  a  more  equitable  mean* 
for  financing  this  essential,  but  still  im- 
perfect program. 

It  would  not  result  in  Inirdensome  pay- 
roll taxes  being  Imposed  upon  today's 
workers.  And  It  would  make  the  tax 
structure  for  financing  the  program  mow 
progressive. 

Mr.  President,  the  overall  study  of  the 
"economics  of  aging"  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging— of  which  I  IB 
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ftiiinaut—hBS  helped  make  the  case  for 
ln<By  needed  reform  In  social  security. 

Tbe  bill  before  us  today  represents  a 
jmlflcant  step  forward  In  many  re- 
meets.  But  our  task  is  stUl  not  complete. 

piirther  reform  is  still  needed  and  will 
be  discussed  In  much  greater  detail  In 
me  Committee  on  Aging's  final  report  on 
die  economics  of  aging,  which  wUl  be 
tsiud  In  the  very  near  future. 

A  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Nelson  Crulk- 
jhank,  president  of  the  National  Council 
of  Senior  Citizens,  makes  a  very  percep- 
Ure  analysis  of  some  of  the  major  pro- 
fljions  In  the  1970  social  security  bill. 

His  comments  about  the  financing  of 
the  cost-of-living  Increase,  especially 
merit  the  serious  attention  of  all  Mem- 
Ijers  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcoiii  for  my  colleagues  to  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
u  follows: 

ITatiomal  Cotnfcn.  or  Bwmo* 

CmzxNB.  Inc., 
Waahinffton.  D.C..  December  14. 1970. 
Hon.  HAUisoir  A.  WnxiAMs,  Ja.. 
17.5.  Senate, 
WMhfn^on.  D.C. 

DBA!  Sbnatos  Wiluaus;  Tliis  Is  In  refer- 
enee  to  BJl.  17SS0  (Social  Security  Amend- 
neots  of  1970)  which  we  understand  Is  be- 
ing reported  by  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  wlU  probably  be  l>efore  the  entire 
Senate  tfali  week. 

As  yoa  know,  tills  Is  a  very  complex  bill 
containing  many  proposals  for  changes  In 
the  baslo  Social  Security  program  in  Medl- 
csie.  Medicaid,  and  Public  Welfare.  In  one 
irty  or  anottier  practically  aU  these  pro- 
passlB  alTect  the  well  being  of  the  older  peo- 
plt  of  this  country  and  we  would  have 
preferred  that  there  were  time  for  us  to 
make  an  analysis  of  all  the  proposals  and 
to  present  our  views  In  detail.  However.  It 
sppears  that  In  the  short  time  remaining  to 
this  Congress  this  will  not  be  possible. 

Tiiere  are  some  major  provisions  of  this 
msssurc  before  you  on  which  we  would  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  of  presenting  our 

VISITS. 

CASH  BUfU'lia 

The  first  of  these  is  the  matter  of  in- 
mastng  tlie  cash  benellu  under  tbe  Old-Age. 
SurriTors  and  I^tsablllty  programs.  The 
House-passed  bill  provides  but  a  meagre  Ave 
psrcent  across-the-board  Increase.  The  P1- 
asBce  Committee  bill  provides  a  10  %  Increase 
with  1100  per  month  minimum  benefit. 
While  this  representfl  a  sulMtantlal  Improve- 
nsnt.  It  stUl  faus  short  of  meeting  the  cco- 
Domlo  needs  of  the  elderly  who,  In  the  face 
of  Inflstlonary  increases  In  living  costs,  are 
witnessing  the  eradon  of  their  already 
mesitre  Incomes. 

About  B  out  of  10  older  people  now  r«elve 
SMlal  Security  benefits  and  are  largely  de- 
pendent on  them  as  witnessed  bv  the  faot 
Uiat  one  quarter  of  the  married  couple  bene- 
adsrtes  and  one  half  of  tbe  non-married 
hsTe  other  income  of  less  than  (40.00  a 
nmtb  per  person.  Average  Social  Security 
oaeata  an  »in  a  month  for  retired  work- 
srs. 

JMatlon  has  hit  older  people  the  hardest 
"""••tbelr  Incomes  rise  slowly— If  at  all— 
•M  because  the  greatest  price  Increases  iiave 
"Mn  place  In  such  necessities  as  home 
■nslntenanoe.  Insurance.  Uies.  medical  care 
™  transportation.  The  most  seriously  af- 
wMd  are  older  widows  or  unmarried  women 
wBo  form  the  largest  single  element  In  tbe 
oioer  population.  The  average  Social  Secu- 
my  benefit  for  widows  Is  »101  a  month. 
«  u  r«  such  icasona  that  we  appeal  to 
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you  to  give  primary  consideration  to  In- 
creases In  casta  benefits.  Wtaatever  disposi- 
tion tbe  Senate  may  make  of  tbe  many 
Dtber  propoeals  contained  In  HJt.  17550 — 
this  Is  one  on  which  we  feel  cozifldent  you 
will  want  to  take  Immediate  action.  And 
we  urge  you  to  take  such  action  as  will  assure 
that  whatever  comes  out  of  conference  will 
provide  not  less  than  a  10  percent  increase 
with  the  minimum  benefit  of  llOO  a  month. 

COST    OP   UVnCO    INCKKUXS 

Secondly,  we  have  some  very  definite  views 
of  the  propoeals  for  increasea  In  benefits 
geared  to  increases  in  living  costs  which  we 
would  like  you  to  consider. 

We  are.  of  course,  not  opposed  to  Increases 
whatever  their  basis.  But  we  want  to  empha- 
size the  position  we  bave  consistently  taken, 
namely  that  cost-of-Uving  percentage  in- 
creases applied  to  the  present  low  level  of 
benefits  as  a  base,  will  not  alone  meet  the 
Income  needs  of  the  elderly.  To  do  this  re- 
quires substantial  Improvements  In  present 
benefit  amounts.  Future  needs  could  'then  be 
met  In  large  measure  by  Automatic  Increases 
based  on  coet -of -living  figures. 

But  If  the  steadily  improving  standard  of 
living  provided  by  the  dynamic  American 
economy  Is  to  be  shared  by  the  elderly.  Con- 
gress must  continue,  as  It  has  In  tbe  past. 
to  review  periodically  the  requirements  and 
resources  of  the  Social  Security  system  and 
make  such  adjustments  as  appear  necessary 
and  feasible  In  the  light  of  current  economic 
and  social  conditions. 

Both  provisions  for  automatic  adjustment 
and  for  continuing  responsibility  of  the  Con* 
gress  In  this  area  appear  to  be  provided  In 
the  escalator  provision  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee bill.  Except  that  In  this  bill  the  pro- 
visions for  financing  the  Increases  are  less 
equitable,  In  our  view,  than  those  of  the 
House-passed  bill  which  would  finance  the 
increased  benefits  by  Increases  In  contribu- 
tion and  benefit  bases,  also  geared  to  In* 
creases  In  cost-of -living. 

Consequently,  we  would  urge  that  the 
provisions  for  financing  the  cost-of-living  In- 
creases contained  In  the  House  bill  be  re- 
tained along  with  the  provision  for  "Inter- 
vening" by  the  Congress,  as  contained  In  the 
Finance  Oommlttee  bill.  We  feel  strongly  that 
the  burden  of  rising  benefits  geared  to 
cost -of -living  should  not  be  borne  by  workers 
fand  their  employers)  In  the  lower  wage 
brackets,  as  would  be  tbe  case  under  the 
financing  provision  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee bin. 

stmnnnKT  test 

Finally,  we  support  the  proposed  changes 
In  the  retirement  test  which  are  identical  m 
both  the  Hoxise-pasaed  bill  and  the  Senate 
Committee  bill.  The  liberalizations  of  tbe 
test  both  for  the  present  and  those  for  tiie 
future  geared  to  oost-of-llvlng,  appear  as 
moderate  adjustments  required  by  changing 
conditions.  We  are  opposed  to  any  proposals 
for  eliminating  the  test  entirely,  or  for  more 
far-renctalng  changes  than  those  contained 
In  the  present  bill. 

The  National  OouncU  of  Senior  Cltleena, 
like  many  members  of  Congress.  I  am  sure, 
has  been  called  upon  to  request  elimination 
of  the  retirement  test  on  the  allegations  that 
the  Social  Security  program  should  not  "pre- 
vent people  from  working."  In  response  to 
these  requests  we  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  purpose  and  operation  of  the  test  and 
concluded  that  It  would  be  most  unfair  to 
the  great  majority  of  retirees  if  this  test  were 
to  be  eliminated.  After  wide  distribution  of 
the  results  of  this  study  by  every  means 
available,  our  membership  has  supported  our 
opposition  to  removal  of  the  test. 

The  main  reasons  for  this  position  are  (1) 
most  elderly  are  not  able  to  work,  even  If  )obs 
in  tbe  present  labor  market  were  available, 
(3)  removing  the  test  would  be  of  benefit  to 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  elderly  and  thU 


would  Include  those  who  need  help  least  of 
all;  professional  people,  business  executives 
and  others  who  for  the  most  part  do  not  rely 
mainly  on  Social  Security  benefits  for  their 
livelihood  and  (8)  the  cost  which  would  run 
about  $3-75  bUlIon  the  flr^  year  and  more  In 
later  years,  would  undoubtedly  prevent  In- 
creases In  benefits  for  those  much  more  In 
need. 

We  appreciate  your  giving  our  views  con- 
sideration as  this  very  vital  measure  comes 
before  you  for  action.  If  we  can  be  of  any 
assistance  In  further  clarifying  our  position, 
or  In  any  other  way.  please  feel  free  to  colt  on 
us. 

Sincerely  and  respectfully  yours. 
Nelson  H.  CBtnKsaANK. 

President. 

Mr.  PANNTN.  Mr.  President,  presenta- 
tions by  several  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  from  both  parties,  have  Il- 
lustrated the  fallacy  that  the  family 
assistance  plan  would  create  Incentives 
for  people  to  work  rather  than  not  to 
work.  Supposedly  workfare  was  the 
foundation  of  this  program  but  It  is  now 
evident  we  need  a  pilot  project  to  make 
it  possible  for  information  to  be  de- 
veloped to  prepare  legislation  for  pro- 
grams to  accomplish  this  objective. 

We  need  to  determine  what  can  be 
done  to  provide  Jobs  for  people  under 
this  program.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  a  serious  unemployment  problem 
in  this  country  and  we  must  find  a  solu- 
tion. Many  of  these  people  are  on  wel- 
fare. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  has  estimated 
the  current  welfare  caseload  In  ttie  Na- 
tlon  at  12.6  million. 

This  is  an  increase  of  2  million  persons 
over  the  same  date  1  year  a^. 

Secretary  Richardson  has  also  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  in  some  States 
tjie  hike  in  welfare  caseloads  is  up  as 
much  as  30  percent  over  last  year.  This 
means  that  caseloads  In  some  areas  are 
more  than  doubled  every  S  years. 

President  Nixon  has  set  the  current 
welfare  budget  at  S8.7  billion— yet  it  Is 
expected  that  the  actual  cost  this  fiscal 
year  will  soar  over  $10  billion. 

This  welfare  load  already  is  a  very  sub- 
stantial burden  on  the  hard-working  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation. 

And  yet.  here  we  are  discussing  a  pro- 
gram to  double  the  number  of  persons 
who  qualify  to  collect  welfare  payments. 

This  simply  Is  not  fair  to  those  people 
In  our  society  who  wort  day  In  and  day 
out  to  carry  their  own  weight. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  run  the  gamut 
of  sugi?estIons  as  to  what  Income  a  per- 
son Is  entitled  to  a.s  a  birthright  In  this 
Nation.  It  ranges  from  $1,600  to  more 
than  $7,000 — depending  on  wMch  advo- 
cate of  the  guaranteed  annual  wage  you 
may  talk  to. 

What  In  the  world  has  happened  to 
our  country? 

Why  are  we  so  determined  to  travel 
down  the  same  road  that  proved  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  British? 

Our  Nation  became  great  and  power- 
ful by  offering  people  opportimlties — ^not 
by  guaranteeing  them  handouts.  Our 
people  have  prospered  because  of  their 
sweat  and  toll  and  their  willingness  to 
sacrifice. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  bit  old  fashioned,  but 
I  believe  that  some  of  the  principles  that 
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made  our  country  great  stin  are  valid.  I 
do  not  see  why  we  ahould  pick  the  year 
1970— or  1871— to  switch  to  a  socialistic 
phJloeophy  which  Is  contrary  to  our 
heritage. 

Tho«e  who  have  promoted  the  various 
guaranteed  annual  wage  programs  over 
the  years  have  dwelled  on  the  plight  of 
the  poor.  And  I  can  appreciate  this  con- 
cern. I  too  am  concerned  about  the  plight 
of  the  poor.  We  certainly  have  not  done 
enough  for  the  aged  and  the  ill  who  are 
deserving  of  much  more  consideration. 
But  let  us  talk  for  Just  a  moment  about 
the  plight  of  the  working  man  and 
woman  and  his  family. 

Throughout  our  history  the  bulk  of 
Americans  have  been  willing — and  in 
most  cases  even  thankful — to  labor  hard 
for  their  livelihood.  They  have  been 
Justly  proud  to  carry  their  own  weight 
and  do  an  extra  bit  to  help  their  Nation. 
Millions  have  started  work  in  their 
teens.  Mostly  they  have  had  precious 
little  education.  Many  have  worked  all 
their  adult  lives,  5  and  6  days  a  week  at 
labor  that  is  perhaps  monotonous,  per- 
haps tedious,  perhaps  physically  exhaust- 
ing. These  proud  masses  have  not 
sought — nor  would  most  of  them  have  ac- 
cepted— a  chance  to  freeload  on  their 
fellow  workers. 

Now,  suddenly  In  the  latter  half  of  the 
20th  century,  we  have  a  strange,  new 
movement  afoot  There  is  a  faction  that 
contends  that  people  have  a  right  to 
freeload  on  their  fellows,  that  no  one  has 
an  obligation  to  help  cany  hla  share  in 
paying  the  price  of  making  society  run. 
Advocates  of  the  guaranteed  annual 
wage — or  the  family  assistance  plan  as 
it  is  called  in  this  case— make  it  sound 
as  though  welfare  payments  somehow 
materialize  magically.  They  foster  the 
old.  worn  m.vth  that  the  State  is  some- 
thing with  endless  resources  that  can 
provide  for  the  needs  and  desires  of 
everyone. 

But  we  know  better  Or  at  least  I  hope 
we  do. 

The  Government  has  nothing  to  give 
to  anybody  that  it  does  not  first  take 
from  someone  else. 

If  we  double  the  welfare  roles,  then  we 
multiply  accordingly  the  amount  of  tax 
money  that  we  must  extract  from  the 
hard-working  man  to  give  to  the  non- 
productive members  of  our  society. 

TWs  is  not  a  scheme  to  take  from  the 
rich  and  give  to  the  poor. 

It  Is  a  scheme  to  take  from  the  mlddle- 
and  low-Income  worker — already  strug- 
gling against  Inflation — to  give  to  the 
poor,  whether  the  poor  be  deserving  of 
help  or  not.  Again.  I  say  that  I  am  not 
being  critical  of  persons  who  have  a 
legitimate  claim  to  welfare,  such  as  the 
aged  or  the  111  who  cannot  wort 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleading  for  the 
man  who  Is  determined  to  do  whatever 
he  can  to  pay  his  own  way  In  the  best 
of  American  tradition.  This  Is  the  man 
who  would  be  the  victim  of  the  misguided 
legislation  we  are  considering. 

There  Is  a  lot  of  talk  about  the  right 
of  every  man  to  live  with  dlgrJty. 

Too  many  of  those  people  willing  to 
live  off  the  labor  of  others  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  the  word  "dignity." 
We  have  an  unfortunate  situation  in 


our  Nation  at  the  current  time  where 
many  well-educated  or  well-ttained  men 
and  women,  eager  to  work,  cannot  find 
employment  In  their  chosen  field. 

These  people  are  having  a  hard  time 
maintaining  their  dignity.  But  many  of    quarter  of  a  mllll<m  persons  wouiii  hT 
them  are  doing  it.  and  doing  it  the  hard     tremendous  political  bloc  The  noliUriJt 
way.  It  is  dignity  when  an  engineer  takes     playing  to  this  group  would  ha™  t^TSJ? 
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have  credentials  to  Join  such  preaim. 
ganlzatlons  and  Join  in  such  dlininu» 
tacacs.  ""topim 

We  would  have  roughly  one  out  of  nta. 
persons  in  this  country  on  welfare  tS 


a  Job  as  a  cab  driver  because  he  Is  de- 
termined to  support  his  own  family 
rather  than  go  on  the  public  dole. 

It  is  dignity  when  a  cab  driver  who 
Is  out  of  work  seeks  any  kind  of  manual 
labor  to  support  his  family. 

Recently  there  was  a  newspaper  ar- 
ticle which  indicated  that  a  Job  lacked 
proper  dignity  because  it  paid  a  work- 
man only  tz  per  hour. 

TV}  me,  a  man  who  fails  to  work  at  a 
Job  paying  $300  a  month  in  wagee  so 
that  he  can  collect  $300  a  month  in  wel- 
fare has  no  dignity. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  need  is  to  re- 
form our  welfare  system — not  expand 
it. 

The  proposal  we  have  before  us  Just 
adds  another  layer  to  the  same  old  mess. 
We  must  have  a  program  to  encourage 
people  to  get  off  welfare.  We  must  have 
something  to  break  the  pattern  of  gen- 
eration after  generation  of  welfare  fam- 
ilies. We  must  halt  the  proliferation  of 
welfare  provisions  that  encourage  peo- 
ple to  keep  their  hands  out. 

The  Government  Is  only  the  inter- 
mediary in  this — the  handout  really 
comes  from  the  man  who  has  done  hU 
day's  work.  It  is  taken  from  the  working- 
man  and  from  the  workingman's  family. 
What  we  need  is  a  workfare  program. 
We  need  meaningful  reforms  that  will 
adequately  provide  for  those  unfortunate 
people  who  cannot  possibly  support 
themselves.  We  need  to  kick  the  peren- 
nial freeloaders,  those  who  can  work  but 
will  not,  off  the  welfare  rolls.  And  we 
need  to  offer  Incentives  to  put  the  pro- 
spectively productive  members  of  our  so- 
ciety back  to  work. 

There  are  those  in  our  Nation  who 
would  sit  back  gladly  and  accept  a  free 
ride.  They  would  feel  not  the  slightest 
embarrassment  or  remorse.  They  believe 
people  who  work  are  suckers.  These  peo- 
ple are  immoral. 

And  there  are  other  disadvantaged 
people  we  are  trying  to  inspire  to  work 
who  would  be  Irrevocably  damaged  by 
any  guaranteed  armual  wage  scheme. 
These  people  are  willing  to  subsist,  and 
to  have  their  children  subsist.  They  would 
be  content  with  $2,000  a  year;  they  would 
be  prosperous  with  $3,000  per  year;  they 
would  be  overwhelmed  with  $4,000  per 
year. 

These  people  are  not  immoral.  Their 
mores — or  lifestyle  to  use  the  modem 
cliche — has  never  looked  upon  labor  as 
a  virtue  and  they  feel  no  scruples  about 
living  forever  on  whatever  Is  given  to 
them.  As  I  said,  subsistence  Is  the  essence 
of  their  life.  This  program  would  be 
ruinous  to  them, 

Mr,  President,  we  already  have  seen 
the  phenomenon  of  welfare  recipients 
organizing  to  demand  more  and  more 
from  the  Government.  We  have  seen 
them  "occupy"  the  ofllce  of  a  secretary  of 
welfare. 

Now.  we  have  before  us  a  plan  to  dou- 
ble the  number  of  persons  who  would 


playing  to  this  group  would  have  to  oSw 
more  and  more  benefits.  He  would  li«» 
to  promise  to  Uke  more  and  more  frm 
the  assembly  line  workers,  butchoi 
mechanics,  office  workers,  and  other  acfc 
ductlve  members  of  society  to  gtvT to 
those  who  not  only  cannot  woit  bM 
those  who  simply  do  not  want  to  wa? 
Mr.  President,  if  this  were  a  good  pro. 
gram — and  It  is  not  a  good  program  but 
if  It  were  a  good  program— now  vooid  be 
the  wrong  time  to  try  to  launch  It. 

Our  Federal  Oovenunent  already  It 
faced  with  a  deficit  of  $10  to  $15  bUlloi- 
and  perhaps  even  more — during  the  ear- 
rent  fiscal  year. 

What  we  need  at  this  time  are  pre- 
grams  to  put  people  In  Jobs,  not  on  w- 
fare  rolls.  We  have  an  imacceptably  high 
rate  of  unemployment.  Welfare  Is  not 
the  answer. 

Those  who  have  been  trying  to  aeD  n 
the  family  assistance  plan  talk  vagoel; 
about  getting  welfare  recipients  evtii- 
tually  into  Jobs.  Yet  their  program  mate 
no  provision  for  new  Jobs.  No  one  is  air- 
ing where  these  Jobs  are  going  to  oooc 
from. 

What  escapes  me.  Mr.  President,  li  the 
logic  of  some  of  the  people  who  «j«  100 
percCTit  for  expanding  welfare  and  ytt 
dead  set  against  other  legislation  to  pro- 
tect American  Jobs.  It  is  inconcelvsbl* 
that  we  can  survive  as  a  nation  of  wel- 
fare recipients  after  we  have  exported 
virtually  all  of  our  manufacturing  Jote. 

I  think  that  the  welfare  reform  Issue 
Is  very  closely  tied  in  with  the  trade  bil 
Mr.  President,  and  that  is  why  I  feU 
compelled  to  mention  It  at  this  point 

I  certainly  am  not  opposed  to  welfate 
reform. 

In  the  Finance  Committee,  I  voted  foe 
a  pilot  program  to  test  out  some  of  tbe 
reform  theories  We  would  have  a  chance 
to  see  what  incentives  are  effective  In 
getting  people  off  welfare  and  Into  liro- 
ductive  work. 

This  is  the  only  sensible  way  to  ip- 
proach  the  Issue. 

Voting  for  a  multlbillion  dollar  nnr 
welfare  program  without  a  pilot  project 
Is  like  voting  for  production  of  a  mulH- 
billion  dollar  new  airplane — we  migbt 
take  the  SST  as  an  example — without 
providing  for  testing  of  prototypes. 

I  want  to  see  If  the  family  asststaoot 
plan  will  fly. 

And  more  important,  I  want  to  see  U 
it  is  going  to  fatally  poUuto  the  atmot- 
phere  of  our  Nation. 

TTie  proposal  before  us  is  fraught  witli 
dangers.  It  Is  built  on  estimates  and  M- 
simiptions  of  doubtful  value. 

A  trial  run  could  either  prove  that  tin 
proposals  are  sound — or  demonstntt 
that  disaster  would  strike  a  full-Umn 
program  if  it  were  attempted. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  family  aaiM- 

ance  plan  as  now  offered  would  be  > 

disaster  for  the  Nation. 

This  Is  not  something  I  say  lightly. 

I  have  supported  99  percent  of  PtmI- 

dent  Nixon's  programs,  but  I  most  del- 
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initdy  opp«e  the  program  before  us  and 
j^ijything  offered  so  far  by  the  ad- 
minjxtnttion- 

president  Nixon  had  a  good  idea — a 
work  incentive  program  to  cure  the  ilia 
ol  the  welfare  system. 

■jja  Idea  obviously  went  astray  m  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  The  program  presented  to  us  is 
not  only  a  continuation  of  the  same  old 
oijidlrerted  welfare  concept,  but  an  ex- 
nuulon  of  the  fiasco. 

we  have  a  program  here  which  is 
(jiaed  strictly  at  increasing  the  welfare 
roUi  It  offers  no  real  incentives  to  put 
people  to  work.  It  offers  no  machinery 
lor  encouraging  or  preserving  Jobs,  or  of 
getting  welfare  people  into  productive 

poSitlODS. 

If  this  program  is  approved,  I  say 
main,  it  will  be  a  disaster  for  our 
ooQDtry. 

Ur.  UATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
debattsg  the  most  important  domestic 
Hjislatlon  of  this  Congress.  I  regret  that 
we  are  doing  so  under  the  pressures  of 
adjournment  and  under  a  tangled  parlia- 
neotsiy  situation.  Ttie  administration's 
ftailly  Assistance  plan  is  so  Important 
that  it  deserves  our  most  earnest  and 
direct  consideration. 

Tbe  President  has  called  this  legisla- 
tion the  keystone  of  his  entire  program 
of  domestic  reforms.  I  was  proud  to  co- 
sponsor  the  original  version  of  tbe  plan 
last  year  and  am  pleased  to  join  in  apon- 
mliig  the  current  proposal.  It  Is  the 
product  of  years  of  study  by  many  per- 
ceptive Individuals,  including  the  Vice 
President,  who  was  among  the  first  to 
■dvocate  a  Federal  floor  under  welfare 
payments  as  a  means  of  relieving  the 
fiscal  burdens  on  the  States. 

This  legislation,  if  adopted,  will  have 
s  constructive  Impact  on  millions  of 
Americans,  both  those  who,  as  taxpayers, 
are  now  forced  to  support  the  obsolete 
welfare  t^stem,  and  those  who,  as  re- 
dplenti,  are  subject  to  its  inequalities 
and  whims. 

Especially  important  is  the  import  of 
the  Nixon  proposal  for  the  coming  gen- 
eiatlao  of  Americans.  We  have  an  op- 
portunity here  and  now  to  take  a  long 
step  toward  freeing  millions  of  children 
from  the  tragic  welfare  cycle  of  de- 
pendence and  poverty,  and  enabling 
tliem  to  grow  up  in  a  united  family.  In 
»n  atmosphere  of  dignity  and  self-iiell- 
snce.  In  an  eloquent  address  to  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Children  on 
December  13.  the  President  Qx>ke  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Family  Assistance  plan 
for  the  next  generation.  I  ask  unanimous 
tooaest  to  include  the  text  of  the  Presl- 
dent's  remarks  In  the  Rxcots  at  the 
oooclualon  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  the  Family  AasistaDce 
Plan  is  based  on  the  premise  that  all 
Americans  need  money  to  live  and  In- 
oenOve  to  work.  Beyond  that.  It  estab- 
lishes national  uniform  eligibility  stand- 
ards, and  narrows  the  present  variations 
In  benefits.  It  wMnblnes  strong  work  In- 
centives with  work  requirements.  It  will 
Ult  a  great  and  growing  financial  burden 
man  state  and  local  governments,  en- 
abling them  to  turn  their  limited  re- 
joices to  other  pressing  pubUc  prob- 
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This  legislation  is  not  perfect;  do  bill 
of  Uii£  scope  could  fully  satisfy  everyone. 
But  It  is  a  t>old  step  forward  and  deserves 
Senate  approval  this  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  President's  remarks  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  In  the  Rscord,  as  follows: 

Ttwatm^m    qF    THX    PUUXirT    AT    THX    WKIXX 
HOUBB    COVrmMXKM.    ON    CaiUKEM 

Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Ohalmuui. 
uid  UUlM  &Qd  genUemen,  all  ot  the  dele- 
gates to  Xh^  Conlerence: 

Before  I  begin  my  prepared  teit,  I  would 
Uke  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  kU 
ol  yoa  who  limve  come  to  this  Conlerenoe, 
and  also  for  the  very  special  eatranoe  that 
was  arranged  on  this  ocoaalon. 

One  of  the  great  pnvllegee  for  the  Presi- 
dent Ql  the  United  st&teA.  ol  course,  is  to 
hear  TT"^"  to  the  Chief.  I  have  heard  It  many 
times  since  I  became  President  slmoet  two 
years  ago.  I  have  never  hesrd  It  played  better 
Chan  by  the  Ea-^t  Atlanta  School  from  over 
here,  an  elementary  school. 

Speaking  as  one  who  played  a  very  poor 
second  vloUn  m  a  high  school  orchestra,  I 
appreciate  all  of  the  work  and  the  talent  that 
is  represented  therein  by  tbe  lesdar  wbo  was 
able  to  develop  those  talents. 

I  am  very  proud  tonight  to  share  with  six 
of  my  predecessors,  starting  with  Theodore 
Roosevelt  and  most  recently,  Dwigbt  Elsen- 
hower, the  honor  of  convening  a  White  House 
Conference  on  Children.  I  tsJce  very  speolal 
pleasure  in  welcoming  all  of  you  here. 

Our  concern  at  this  Conference  is  with  the 
well-being  of  55  million  individual  huinan 
beings  who  happen  to  be  children  under  the 
age  of  14,  and  who  represent  one-fourth  of 
all  the  people  in  America. 

When  I  refer  to  them  as  65  "-"'u^"  Individ- 
ual human  beings,  I  mean  to  put  the  tm- 
pbasls  precisely  on  that — in  the  fact  that 
nothing  is  so  intensely  personal  as  the  pri- 
vate world  of  the  child;  nothing  so  removed 
from  the  statistical  abstractions  of  a  chart 
or  &  computer. 

In  talking  about  our  children,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  our  world  and  sbont  Its  future. 
but  In  the  most  special,  the  most  human, 
the  roost  Individual  sense  of  anything  we  do 
or  consider. 

The  refreshing  little  flower  emblem  that 
has  been  used  as  the  symbol  of  this  Con- 
ference is  a  reminder  to  U£  of  one  very  simple 
and  very  basic  truth :  that  the  world  of  tbe 
child  IB  different  and  very  special,  azid  full 
of  promise  and  very  much  alive. 

It  also  reminds  us  that  whether  we  speak 
of  a  community  of  300  people  or  of  200  mil- 
lion, the  Important  thing  to  remember  is 
that  no  two  are  alike. 

I  am  sure  some  of  you  have  beard  tbe 
little  television  oommerdal,  a  musical  one, 
that  has  the  little  ditty  that  goes  "No  one 
else  In  the  whole  b\ixnan  raoe  Is  exactly  Uke 
you." 

Secause  of  this,  what  Is  right  for  one  child 
may  be  all  wrong  for  another. 

Here  In  Washington,  in  govemment.  we 
bare  a  tendency  to  think  about  things  in  the 
mass,  about  cities  of  axon  than  a  million  or 
less  than  a  million,  of  people  over  05  or  those 
imder  31,  about  whole  school  systems  or 
health  daUvery  systems. 

Just  yesterday.  I  spent  a  great  part  of  the 
day  working  on  next  year's  Federal  budget, 
on  bUllons  for  this  and  bUllons  for  that,  and 
how  perhaps  SlOO  million  could  be  saved 
here  In  order  to  do  something  we  want  to  do 
someplace  else;  trying  to  balance  the  needs 
and  hopes  of  doeens  of  govemment  deport- 
ments and  agencies  that  operate  thousands 
of  programs  Involving  millions  of  people. 
Sometimes  after  a  day  Uke  that,  X  find  my- 
self reflectihg  on  both  the  necessity  and  then 
the  Impersonality  of  It  aU.  Budgets  have  to  be 
made  and  they  have  to  b«  followed  because 
that  Is  the  way  the  real  wtn'ld  cqwrates.  And 


govemmenu  have  to  deal  with  great  masses 
of  people  because  this  Is  the  way  govern- 
ments operate. 

But  how  far  removed  this  can  get  us  from 
the  penpactlve  of  the  individual  person.  How 
great  a  tendency  there  is  in  govemnMnt  to 
lose  track  of  people  as  people,  to  get  so 
wrapped  up  in  charu  and  projections  and 
oolumns  of  numbers  that  we  lose  sight  of 
what  ultimately  it  is  aU  about. 

U  there  is  ons  thought  ntore  than  any 
other  that  I  would  like  to  leave  with  you.  aU 
of  the  4<000  delegates  to  this  Conference,  It  is 
this:  to  remember  that  wbai  matters  is  one 
petson,  ooa  child,  unlike  any  other,  with  his 
own  hopes  and  his  own  dreams  and  his  own 
fears,  who  Uvea  at  the  center  of  his  own 
separats  and  very  personal  world. 

I  am  sure  that  each  one  of  you  Is  iisre  tak- 
ing part  in  this  great  Confarenoe  because  you 
do  care  not  only  about  chUdian  in  the  mass, 
but  about  the  child.  I  hope  you  wiU  help  us 
in  govemment  to  keep  ttw  focus  on  that  one 

One  of  the  special  glories  ot  America  Is  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  individuals  and  individ- 
ualists. We  produce  people,  not  automatons. 
We  recognise  diversity  not  as  an  evU  but  as 
a  virtue.  We  turn  not  to  one  institution  alone 
but  to  many  to  iwrfarm  the  great  task  of 
achieving  a  better  life  for  aU  of  us. 

We  recognise,  of  course,  the  role  for  gov- 
emment, for  the  churoh,  the  home,  the 
school,  the  volunte«'  agencies  that  are  so 
distinctive  a  feature  of  American  life.  And 
we  do  know  that  this  is  a  case  Ln  which  In- 
dividual cooks,  and  additional  oooka.  do  en- 
rich the  brotli. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  Urge  and  vital  role 
govemment  must  play  in  insuring  the  best 
possible  opportunities  for  the  ciuid. 

Tonight  I  would  Uke  to  speak  briefly  to 
you  about  Just  one  govemment  program, 
a  Federal  Oovemment  program,  presently 
being  considered  by  the  United  States  Seo^ 
ate,  which  I  beUeve  particularly  deserves 
your  support. 

Ttte  great  Issim  concerning  family  and 
child  welfare  in  the  United  States  is  tbe 
issue  of  family  income. 

For  generaUons,  social  thinkers  have  argued 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  minimum 
oeoessary  famUy  income,  and  that  no  fam- 
ily should  be  required  to  subsist  on  leas.  It 
is  a  simple  idea,  but  very  profound  in  Its 
consequences. 

0&  August  11,  l&«9.  over  a  year  ago,  I  pro- 
posed that  for  the  flrst  time  In  America's 
history  we  in  this  great,  rich  oountry  estab- 
lish a  floor  under  the  tncom«  of  every  Ameri- 
can famUy  with  ohUdren.  It  has.  In  turn, 
been  caUed  by  others  tbe  most  Important 
piece  of  domeetlc  legislation  to  be  intxoduced 
in  Congress  in  two  generations. 

In  terms  of  Its  ooosequeDces  Xot  ohlldreD. 
I  think  it  can  be  fairly  said  to  be  the  most 
Important  pleoe  of  social  legislation  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  I  am  sure  you  know 
the  story  of  the  legislation.  In  April,  It  passed 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  almost  3-to- 
1.  Thitn  It  became  mired  down  In  the  Senate. 
It  ts  still  stuck  there,  but  It  Is  not  lost. 
There  la  still  an  opportunity  for  the  eist 
Congress  to  change  the  world  of  American 
children  by  enacting  Family  Assistance. 

In  these  cloelog  days  of  that  Congress,  I 
want  to  emphasise  once  again  unequivocally 
my  personal  support  for  the  welfare  reform 
this  year,  and  to  urge  your  support  for  wel- 
fare reform  this  year. 

In  the  last  10  years  alone — Usten  to  this — 
tbe  number  of  children  on  welfare  in  Amerl- 
cii  has  tripled  to  more  than  six  million. 
Think  of  It — six  mUllon  children — six  mil- 
lion children  caught  up  In  an  unfair  and 
tragic  system  that  rewards  people  for  not 
working  liuitead  of  providing  incentives  for 
self-support  and  independence;  that  drives 
famiUes  apart,  instead  of  bringing  them  to- 
gether:   that   brings  welfare  snoopers  into 
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tlulr  bomo*,  btiat  robs  them  of  pride  and  de- 
stroys dignity.  I  believe  we  should  ch&ng« 
that. 

Hm  veUsre  system  has  become  a  consum- 
ing, monstrous.  Inhuman  outrage  against  the 
coountmlty.  against  the  famUy.  against  Che 
Individual,  and  most  or  all  against  the  very 
ohUdrea  who  are  our  concern,  your  concern. 
In  this  great  Conlerance,  the  children  It  Is 
meant  to  help. 

We  have  taken  long  strides — not  enough, 
but  long  strides — toward  ending  racial  aegre- 
gauon  In  America.  But  welfare  aegregaUoa 
oan  be  almost  aa  insidious. 

Tlilnlc  what  It  means  to  a  sensitive  child. 
Let  me  give  you  one  example.  My  daugh- 
ter Trlcla  does  tutoring  at  an  Inner-clty 
school  here  In  Washington.  She  tells  me  of 
her  dfrep  concern  each  day  to  see  the  welfare 
children  herded  Into  an  auditorium  for  a  free 
lunch,  while  the  othera  bring  their  lunches 
and  eat  In  the  clafisroom. 

We  have  to  And  ways  of  ending  this  sort 
of  separation.  The  point  is  not  the  quality 
of  the  lunch.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ahe  tells 
me  that  the  free  lunch  is  probably  nutri- 
tionally better  than  the  ones  the  othera 
bring  from  home. 

The  point  is  the  stigmatizing  by  separa- 
tion of  the  welfare  children  as  welfare  chil- 
dren. 

I  remember  back  In  the  Depression  years — 
and  If  this  dates  me.  if  you  can  remember, 
you  can  remember,  too — of  the  I030'a,  how 
deeply  I  felt  about  the  plight  of  those  peo- 
ple my  own  age  who  used  to  come  Into  my 
father's  store  when  they  couldn't  pay  the 
bU!,  becauM  their  fathers  were  out  of  work, 
and  how  this  seemed  to  separate  them  from 
others  In  our  school. 

None  of  us  had  any  money  In  those  days, 
but  those  In  families  where  there  were  no 
Jobs  and  there  was  nothing  but  the  little 
that  relief  then  offered  suffered  from  more 
than  simply  going  without.  What  they  suf- 
fered was  a  hurt  to  their  pride  tbat  many 
carried  with  them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
I  also  remember  my  older  brother.  He  had 
tuberculosis  for  five  years.  The  hospital  and 
doctor  bills  were  more  than  we  could  afford. 
In  the  five  years  before  he  died,  my  mother 
never  bought  a  new  dress.  We  were  poor  by 
today's  standards,  and  I  suppose  we  wer« 
poor  even  by  Depression  standards. 

But  the  wonder  of  It  was  ttut  we  didn't 
know  It.  Somehow  my  mother  and  father, 
with  their  love,  their  pride,  their  courage 
and  self-sacrifices  were  able  to  create  a  spirit 
of  self-respect  In  our  family  bo  that  we  had 
no  sense  of  being  inferior  to  others  who 
had  mora. 

Today's  welfare  child  la  not  so  fortunate. 
His  family  may  have  enough  to  get  by  on 
and,  as  a  m&ttw  of  fact,  they  may  have 
even  more  in  a  material  sense  than  many  of 
us  had  in  those  Depression  yearit.  But  no 
matter  how  much  pride  and  courage  bis  par- 
ants  have,  he  knows  they  aie  poor  and  he 
can  feel  that  Boul-atifling  patronizing  at- 
titude that  follows  the  dole. 

Perhaps  he  watches  while  a  caseworker — 
a  caseworker  who  himself  is  tr^ped  In  a 
system  that  wastes  on  policing  talents  that 
could  be  used  for  helping — watches  while 
this  caseworker  Is  forced  by  the  system  to 
poke  around  In  the  child's  apartment,  check- 
ing on  how  the  money  is  spent,  or  whether 
his  mother  might  be  hiding  his  father  In 
the  closet. 

This  sort  of  Indignity  is  hard  enough  on 
the  mother.  It  Is  enough  of  a  blow  to  her 
pride  and  to  her  self-respect.  But  think  of 
what  It  must  mean  to  a  sensitive  child. 

We  have  a  chance  now  to  give  that  child 
a  chance— a  chance  to  grow  up  without  hav- 
ing his  schoolmates  throw  In  his  face  the  fact 
that  he  Is  on  welfare  and  without  making 
him  feel  that  he  is  therefore  something  less 
than  other  children. 

Our  taak  la  not  only  to  lift  people  out  of 
poverty  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  child 
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our  taak  Is  to  erase  the  sUgma  of  welfare, 
Illegitimacy  and  of  hardship,  and  to  restore 
pride,  dignity  and  self -respect  for  every  child 
in  America. 

I  don't  contend  before  this  sophisticated 
audience  of  critics  that  our  Pamlly  Assist- 
ance Plan  Is  perfect.  Secretary  Richardson, 
who  has  been  before  the  Senate,  will  be  able 
to  answer  questions  that  you  may  put  to  him 
because  he  has  been  before  a  very,  very 
criUcal  body. 

But  Z  am  only  going  to  suggest  this:  In 
this  confused,  complex  and  intensely  human 
area  no  perfect  program  Is  possible,  and  cer- 
tainly none  Is  possible  that  wUl  please  every- 
body. But  this  Lb  a  good  program,  and  a  pro- 
gram Immensely  better  than  what  we  have 
DOW,  and  vastly  Important  to  the  future  of 
this  country — and  especially  to  the  neediest 
of  our  children.  It  Is  time  to  get  rid  of  the 
present  welfare  program  and  get  a  new  one, 
and  now  Is  the  time  to  do  it. 

For  the  United  States  Senate  to  adjourn 
without  enacting  this  measure  would  be  a 
tragedy  of  missed  opportunity  for  America 
and  particularly  for  the  children  of  America. 
I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  Family 
Assistance  because  of  its  vital  and  even  his- 
toric importance  and  because  now  is  the 
time  for  Senate  decision. 

This  represents,  as  I  indicated,  one  of  the 
things  the  Federal  Oovemment  can  do  to 
give  children  a  better  opportunity. 

There  are  others:  our  programs  for  the 
right  CO  read,  our  emphasis  on  the  first  five 
years  of  life  through  the  new  Office  of  Child 
Development  In  the  Department  of  HEW,  on 
education  reform,  on  food,  nutrition,  and  in 
many  others,  where  we  are  trying  to  meet 
what  I  believe  is  a  great  responsibility  that 
rests  with  the  Federal  Government. 

I  know  in  this  Conference  you  will  have 
many  new  ideas  for  tilings  we  In  Qovern- 
ment.  In  tbe  Federal  Oovemment,  might  do. 
We  shall  do  our  best  to  meet  our  respon- 
albiuty  In  those  areas  where  tbe  Federal 
Oovemment  can  best  di.  what  needs  Co  be 
done.  But  I  would  also  stress  thut  equally 
and  often  more  important  la  what  States 
and  communities  do,  and  the  school,  the 
church,  the  family,  the  mass  media,  tbe  vol- 
unteer organizations,  each  of  us  as  Individ- 
uals. For  the  child  Is  not  raised  by  govern- 
ment; the  child  la  raised  by  his  family.  Hia 
character  Is  sliaped  by  those  people  he  en- 
counters In  his  daily  life. 

I  think  especially  of  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  give  their  time,  their  energy  and 
their  heart  to  volunteer  activities  working 
with  children.  You  know  them  In  your  com- 
munities— thousands,  hundreds  of  tbou- 
sands  all  over  America^ 

Before  becoming  President,  I  served  as 
National  Chairman  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of 
America.  I  saw  from  the  Inside  the  wonder- 
ful work  organizations  like  the  Boya  Oluba 
and  others  do,  and  also  the  spirit  and  dedi- 
cation of  the  people  who  make  tbem  possible. 
There  are  churches  and  service  organiza- 
tions, hundreds,  thousands  of  organizations 
all  across  America,  helping.  They  can  help 
more. 

And  mofit  Important,  these  volunteer  or- 
ganizations can  do  what  government  cannot 
do:  they  can  give  heart  and  Inspire  hope, 
and  they  can  address  themselves  not  simply 
to  children  as  a  group  but  to  that  one  iqie- 
clal,  precious  child. 

Before  closing  tonight,  I  would  like  to 
leave  with  you  a  few  very  personal  refiectlons 
from  the  perspective  of  the  office  I  hold. 

A  President  of  the  United  States  always 
thinks  about  Che  legacy  that  he  would  like 
to  leave  the  country  from  tbe  years  be  serves 
In  this  office.  I  think  often  about  that  In 
terms  of  what  I  can  leave  for  America's 
children. 

I  know  that  the  first  thing  I  would  like 
to  do  for  tbem  is  to  bring  peace  to  America 
and  to  the  world.  And  here  I  speak  not  Just 
of  ending  the  war,  but  of  ending  It  in  a  way 


that  theirs,  at  last,  oan  be  wSt  wTh.!! 
not  yet  had  in  this  century-*  generatiMr!! 
peace,  ^*  * 

I  apeak  not  only  of  the  absence  of  «« 
but  also  of  a  peace  In  which  wc  can  hs7«  « 
open  world  in  which  aU  the  peoples  of  Uu 
world  will  have  a  chance  to  know  oos  an 
other,  to  communicate  with  one  anotbar  t^ 
ress>ect  one  another.  * 

The  second  thing  that  as  Prealdent  i 
would  like  to  leave  for  America's  chUdrso  i! 
a  strong,  productive  and  creaUve  ecoaooay" 
one  that  can  provide  every  family  with  & 
floor  under  lu  income  higher  than  wbat  I 
now  the  ceUlng  for  most  of  the  world's  imw 
plea.  *^ 

I  want  to  leave  them  an  economy  that 
provides  Jobs  tor  oU  with  equal  and  fuS 
opportunity.  Jobs  producing  not  for  war  bat 
producing  for  peace. 

And  beyond  this,  I  want,  as  you  warn. 
America's  children  In  the  last  generaUoa  i 
this  century  to  have  the  best  education,  tba 
best  health,  the  beat  housing  that  any  chil- 
dren have  had  anywhere,  anytime. 

I  want  them  to  enjoy  clean  air,  clean  ««• 
ter,  the  open  Bpaces,  to  restore  the  herltace 
of  nature  that  Is  rightfully  theirs. 

Although  we  will  always  have  dtfferaaoea 
here  m  America,  because  this  la  a  very  di- 
verse country,  I  hope  that  Oovemment  cu 
help  achieve  a  better  understanding  sau» 
the  generations,  the  races,  the  rellglaoa, 
among  those  with  different  values  and  dif- 
ferent life  styles. 

I  would  llko  to  do  su  this  and  do  it  la 
the  climate  of  freedom. 

I  want  this  generation  of  children  to  ds> 
velop  a  new  sense  of  patriotism. 

Edmund  Burr  pointed  out  that  patrlociam 
translated  literally  means  love  of  country. 
And  he  went  on  further  to  say  that  for  us 
to  love  our  country,  our  country  must  bt 
lovely. 

We  do  love  our  country — most  of  us— tmt 
we  know  It  has  many  unlovely  featurat.  I 
want  young  Americans  to  learn  to  Ion 
America,  not  because  It  Is  the  richest  coua- 
try.  or  the  strongest,  or  merely  because  tbaj 
were  bom  here,  but  because  AxDerlca  is  truly 
a  good  country  and  becoming  better,  becaua 
It  is  truly  a  lovely  country, 

I  am  convinced  that  In  my  term  aa  Presi- 
dent we  made  some  progress  towards  tbSM 
goals  that  I  outlined  and  I  think  that  n 
by  the  end,  will  have  made  more  inrufwi 
But  even  II  all  these  goals  could  be  fuUj 
achieved,  ic  scill  would  not  meet  our  du^ 
to  our  children. 

No  maccer  what  Oovemment  does  for  path 
pie.  no  matter  what  we  provide  In  tha  way 
of  income,  housing  or  food,  we  atUl  have  oat 
reached  tbe  essential  element  as  far  aa  a  foil 
and  meaningful  life  is  concerned,  beeauH 
what  is  most  Important  is  that  every  paraoo 
In  this  country  must  be  able  to  feel  that  ba 
counts. 

We  have  to  let  6C  million  very  young  Amar- 
oans,  aa  well  as  those  a  little  older  perhaps, 
know  that  what  they  do  matters,  that  cbalr 
Ideas  count,  that  the  cotmtry  needs  tbalr 
thoughts,  their  creativity,  their  contribu- 
tions. 

I  recall  Dr.  Walter  Judd  onoe  aald  that  1» 
loved  his  daughter  very  much,  and  ttMO 
w^en  she  aaked  Mm  to  help  her  with  Imt 
arithmetic,  he  really  could  do  It  much  bat- 
ter than  she  could,  the  easiest  thing  fdr  bta 
to  do  would  be  simply  to  do  It  for  her.  Bat 
because  he  loved  her,  he  would  not  do  U 
for  her.  He  helped  her  leam  to  do  It  bv 
self. 

While  this  conference  will  and  aboold 
make  recommendations  as  to  what  Oovcin- 
ment  can  do  for  children,  about  how  wa  can 
make  life  better  for  them,  let  us  remembar 
that  what  Is  most  Imp^tsnc  la  to  provide 
the  opportunity  for  each  of  our  childrao  to 
participate,  Sae  each  child. 

It  Is  not  Just  a  matter  of  what  more  Oor- 
ermnent  la  going  to  do  for  him,  but  how  bli 
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own  lUe  U  going  to  be  enxlchad  m  Uiftt  be  can 
do  iometlimg  lor  Uto  reUow  man. 

1  sensd  ol  dignity,  &  seD£«  of  Identity,  aL 
Drtde  of  self  respect — these  no  government 
Ln  provide.  Oovernment  can  lielp  to  create 
utter  oondltloni.  It  can  Help  remove  otwta- 
e]„  to  Uie  child's  development.  It  can 
ololiUUe  research  and  proi-lde  services.  It  can 
offer  advice  and  giUdanoe.  But  all  these  only 
•alp  to  maie  suocese  poeelble. 

7tke  love,  understanding,  tbe  compaselon, 
tba  human  concern  tbat  touch  the  child  and 
mate  him  what  he  can  become — tbeea  are 
provided  by  people,  people  Uie  you. 

And  the  way  we  shape  the  character  of 
tie  next  generation  we  lest  our  own  charac- 
ter ss  people.  And  tbe  vigor  and  tbe  reallam 
with  which  we  approach  tjie  needs  of  the 
nsit  generation,  of  each  and  every  child  in 
that  generation,  testa  our  devotion  to 
bmnaiUty  and  our  belief  In  ounelves. 

2  am  confident  we  will  meet  tbat  test.  And 
[  sm  grateful,  very  grateful,  to  all  of  you 
lure  for  tile  concern  you  have  ahown,  the  ded. 
Icstton  you  have  demonatJated,  in  helping 
ui  to  do  sa 

Tour  recoounendatlons  at  tbe  conclusion 
o(  your  conference  on  Friday  will  receive  tbe 
most  careful  consideration  by  the  various 
sfeodes  to  which  they  will  be  referred  and 
by  tbe  President  of  tbe  United  States,  not 
only  because  we  in  this  Administration  re. 
■pect  your  view,  but  also  because  we  share 
yoor  concern.  We  share  your  concern  about 
tnx  Nation's  children,  our  children.  We  sliare 
jour  concern  that  our  children  should  xe- 
eelve  the  heat  that  America  can  give  tbem. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  having  con. 
eluded  my  formal  remarks,  1  would  like  to 
give  you  a  very  special  Invitation  and  ex* 
plain  the  nature  of  It. 

When  I  learned  alx>ut  this  conference,  I 
■uggested  to  your  Chairman,  Steve  Hess,  tbat 
Un.  Nlxoo  and  I  would  like  to  receive  all  of 
the  delBcates  to  the  conference  at  the  White 
House.  He  said,  "There  are  4,000." 

Icheeked  with  our  staff  to  see  wtiether  that 
would  be  possible,  and  they  figured  out  that 
bssed  on  an  experience  over  the  past  two 
yean  of  movmg  receiving  lines  as  fast  as  we 
posBlbiy  could,  it  would  take  six  hour*  and 
IB  minutes  to  get  4,000  people  ttucugh  the 
line. 

I  said  we  couldn't  do  that  because  I 
thought  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  line 
might  get  tired  by  the  end  of  six  hours  and 
IB  mmutes. 

But  I  do  think  you  should  know  that  to- 
morrow the  Christmas  decorations  at  the 
White  House  will  be  completed.  Ttxtxe  who 
have  seen  tbem  think  they  an  the  most  beau- 
tiful they  have  ever  seen. 

We  have  various  nights  blocked  out.  Mon- 
day night  Is  the  Congrees;  Tuesday  nigPElt  is 
the  Congrees;  Thunday  night  are  tbe  diplo- 
matic children,  and  so  forth. 

But  Wednesday  night  belongs  to  you. 

We  have  arranged  for  a  special  tour.  Mr. 
Hess  and  his  staff  will  arrange  the  buses  and 
all  the  other  various  means  of  transporta- 
tion that  are  needed  to  get  you  there. 

We  Ijave  arranged  a  special  tour  of  the 
White  House  to  see  the  Christmas  Ughte  and 
we  hope  that  eoxne  members  of  our  family 
can  be  there  at  least  part  of  the  time  to 
greet  some  of  you. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Wa  wish  you  tlw 
very  best. 


ADTHORITY  FOR  THE  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  SENATE  AND  THE  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  OR  ACTING 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
TAKE  CERTAIN  ACTION  DDRDJa 
THE  ADJOURNMENT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  com- 


pletion of  business  today,  December  22, 
until  noon  December  28,  1970,  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to  re- 
ceive messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  House  of  Repres- 
entatives, and  that  the  President  pro 
tempore  or  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  duly  etirolled  bills. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  BILLS 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  bis  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
on  December  19,  1970,  the  President  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  acts: 

8.  330.  An  act  to  amend  section  S(b)  of 
the  SectulUes  Act  of  1833  to  permit  tbe 
exemption  of  security  Isauee,  not  exoeedlng 
•500,000  in  aggregate  amount,  from  the  pro- 
visions of  such  act; 

S.  703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Artbur 
Jerome  Olinger,  a  minor,  by  his  next  friend, 
hla  father,  George  Henry  Olinger,  and  Qeorge 
Henry  Olinger,  individually; 

5.  1360.  An  act  to  release  the  conditions 
In  a  deed  with  respect  to  a  certain  portion  of 
the  land  heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United 
Statas  to  tbe  Salt  lAke  City  Corporation; 
and 

8.  4187.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  certain  lands  at  Port 
Buger  Military  Beservatlon.  Hawaii,  to  tbe 
State  of  Hawaii  in  exchange  for  certain  other 
lands. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Fannih)  laid  before  tbe  Sen- 
ate messages  from  tbe  President  of  tbe 
United  States  submitting  sundry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  received  today,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


SUPPLEMENTAL  PORHON  ASSIST- 
ANCE AUTHORIZATION— CONFER- 
ENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  tbe  committee  of  con- 
ference on  tbe  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  tbe 
Senate  to  tbe  bUl  (H.R.  19911)  to  amend 
tbe  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent for  tbe  present  consideration  of  tbe 
report.  

Tlie  PRESIDINQ  OPFICTER  (Mr.  Pah- 
Hiii).  Is  there  objection  to  tbe  present 
consideration  of  tbe  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  tbe  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceediriKs  of  December  21,  1970.  p.  43133. 
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Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

Tbe  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  tbe  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 

objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
agreement  reached  by  the  conferees  on 
ILR.  19911,  tbe  supplemental  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill,  is  very  favorable  to 
the  Senate  position.  At  a  time  when 
there  have  been  comments  about  tbe 
fact  that  the  Senate  position  bas  not 
prevailed  in  some  recent  conferences,  I 
take  pleasure  In  presenting  a  conference 
agreement  which  supports  the  Senate's 
position  on  all  major  points  in  dispute. 

The  principal  differences  between  tbe 
House  and  the  Senate  on  this  bill  con- 
cerned the  Senate's  restrictions  relating 
to  aid  to  Cambodia.  The  Senate  bill  con- 
tained three  restrictions;  the  House  bill 
none.  The  Senate's  restrictions  were: 

First,  a  prohibition  on  the  sending  of 
UjB.  troops  or  advisers  to  Cambodia; 

Second,  a  policy  statement  tbat  aid 
furnished  Cambodia  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  a  commitment  to  defend  that 
coimtryi  and 

Third,  a  requirement  tbat  the  Presi- 
dent give  Congress  prior  notice  before 
giving  Cambodia  additional  aid  through 
use  of  the  emergency  authority  In  the 
Foreign  A.<>sistance  Act. 

The  House  accepted  all  of  these  pro- 
visions without  change.  I  believe  that 
this  outcome  should  help  reaastire  Sen- 
ators who  are  troubled  over  the  possi- 
bility tbat  aid  to  CTambodia  may  lead 
to  deeper  Involvement  and  a  repeat  of 
Vletiiam.  During  this  session  the  Senate 
has  spent  many  weeks  debating  the  is- 
sues involved  m  these  restrictions  and 
with  the  adoption  of  this  conference  re- 
port, those  efforts  will  finally  come  to 
Tniitlon.  Tbe  Senate  will  have  again 
taken  tbe  lead  in  reasserting  tbe  Con- 
gress proper  role  In  the  formulation  of 
foreign  policy. 

There  was  only  one  money  item  in  dis- 
pute and  that  was  the  result  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate's adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska,  which  reduced  mil- 
itary aid  for  Korea  by  $3.8  miilion.  The 
Senate  receded  on  this  amendment.  I 
hope  that  the  State  Department  will  take 
all  appropriate  steps  to  protect  the  In- 
terests of  American  flxbermen  and.  In 
particular,  tbat  both  It  and  the  Defense 
Department  will  see  tbat  foreign  aid  to 
Korea  does  not  result  in  Increasing  com- 
petition for  our  fishing  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  tbe  adoption  of 
this  conference  report. 

Tbe  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  tbe  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  was  one 
of  nine  Senate  conferees  on  this  bill,  and 
seven  of  us  signed  the  report.  We  signed 
the  r^ort  because  of  an  imderstanding 
we  had  tbat  if  this  authorization  bill 
could  be  satisfactorily  arranged — and 
this  bill  is  now  arranged  so  that  it  is 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  the  Senate — 
tbat  then  the  Defense  Department  ap- 
propriation bill  would  also  have  lan- 
guage taken  out  of  it  which,  in  effect, 
nullified  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
Which  the  State  Department  advised  me 
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was  not  objected  to  in  an;  wajr  by  the 
White  House  or  the  State  Department. 

If  It  had  not  been  for  that  assurance, 
I  am  certain  that  the  majority  ol  the 
Senate  conferees  woiild  not  have  signed 
the  report. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  at  that  point? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr,  CASE.  The  Senator  Is  absolutely 
correct  about  that.  1  Icnow  as  to  several 
of  our  coUesgues  on  the  conference,  and 
I  say  speclflcally  for  myself,  that  If  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  had  not  given  me 
the  assurance  he  hag  Just  mentioned 
about  the  House  willingness  to  take  that 
language  out  of  the  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act.  I  would  not  have  been  one  of 
the  conferees  who  signed  this  report. 

Mr.  ATKKN.  I  feel  responsible.  In  a 
way,  because  I  did  assure  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  that  such  an  agreement 
had  been  reached.  1  was  assured  by  the 
top-ranking  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  that  it  had  been 
reached,  and  that  the  objectionable  lan- 
guage in  the  Department  of  Defense  ap- 
propriation bill  would  be  removed.  This 
amendment  was  particularly  obnoxious 
to  the  Senate  committee.  It  was  inter- 
preted by  some  as  being  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  President  to  expand  the  war. 
Nevertheless,  both  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  said  they  did  not 
ask  for  the  amendment.  I  understand 
that  they  did  not  go  along  with  the 
amendment,  and  they  would  go  along 
with  the  proposal  which  they  had  from 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
So  that  was  that 

I  do  not  know  how  much  truth  it  re- 
flects, but  the  report  on  the  news  ticker 
Indicates  that  House  Appropriations 
Committee  members  have  disavowed  any 
understanding  such  as  I  had.  which  I 
was  told  in  good  faith  had  been  reached, 
and  which  would  result  in  bringing  out 
three  bills  which  were  in  conference,  in- 
cluding this  bin,  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriation  bill,  which  we 
could  all  agree  to,  and  get  them  cleaned 
up. 

As  I  say,  I  do  not  know  whether  those 
report*  are  tnie  or  not.  I  am  simply 
stating  the  understanding  that  I  had 
when  we  signed  this  conference  report: 
and  had  we  not  had  this  assurance  with 
respect  to  the  House  amendment  which 
nullified  the  Cooper-Church  amendment, 
which  the  White  House  did  not  sponsor, 
we  would  never  have  signed  this  report. 
TTiat  is  about  all  I  have  to  say.  But  I 
want  to  make  this  perfectly  clear  before 
a  vote  is  taken.  I  hope  that  the  report, 
both  by  the  press  and  what  we  have  bad 
in  the  way  of  hearsay,  is  not  true;  be- 
cause I  think  that,  when  an  agreemait  is 
reached,  we  are  entitled  to  have  that 
agreement  kept  by  all  who  are  parties 
to  it 

I  am  not  saying  that  they  will  not  keep 
this  agreement.  I  am  simply  saying  that. 
In  light  of  the  report  which  la  coming 
over  the  DPI  ticker  here  and  coming  from 
other  places,  I  wanted  the  Rxcord  to  show 
what  our  understanding  was  before  we 
reached  this  agreement  on  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia. Two  of  the  c(siferees,  members  of 
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the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  did 
not  sign  the  report.  I  am  satisfied  that 
others  would  not  have  done  so  except  for 
our  assurance  that  the  other  measure 
would  be  so  worded  as  to  bring  about  the 
conditions  for  which  we  all  hope. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  the  greatest  respect  for  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  He  knows  how  closely  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  followed  this 
entire  debate  and  controversy.  Is  it  fair 
for  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  ask  his 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Vermont, 
whether  the  Senator  from  Vermont  feels 
safe  in  voting  for  this  conference  report? 
Does  he  Intend  to  vote  for  the  conference 
report? 

Mr.  ATKKfJ.  Yes,  because  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  cannot  at  this  time  prove 
that  the  reports  coming  over  the  ticker 
and  that  are  heard  orally  around  this 
place  are  true.  But  I  can  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  that  the  credibility  of 
the  administrution  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  questloD? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  made  ref- 
erence to  reports  coming  over  the  ticker 

about  this 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  STENNIS.  The  news  Ucker,  saying 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee  had 
repudiated  the  agreement? 
Mr.  AIKEN.  In  eHect,  yes. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  the  Senator  wUI 
yield,  I  rather  doubt  that  there  was  an 
agreement  as  such.  I  think  there  may 
have  been  contacts.  I  would  take  the 
word  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr 
Gllikder). 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  talked  with  Sen- 
ator EixrNOQi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  was  not 
doubting  the  word  of  anyone.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  agreement  was.  I  was  not 
in  on  it.  But  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
say  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the 
committee  has  repudiated  an  agreement 
unless  that  is  an  established  fact.  It  is 
just  a  news  ticker  impression. 

Mr.  AJKEN.  I  am  not  saying  that  they 
have.  I  certainly  hope  they  will  keep 
their  agreement,  even  though  it  was  not 
signed,  sealed  and  wi-itten.  I  wanted  un- 
derstood— if  such  an  event  happeni 

the  conditions  under  which  the  Senate 
conferees  signed  the  report. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  accusing  anyone 
of  anything,  but  I  want  the  record  to  be 
clear. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  (tuestion? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
interested  to  know  whether  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate  on  this  Cambodian  matter,  would 
or  would  not  contemplate  the  existence 
of  what  is  called  the  MAG — that  is,  a 
Military  .Assistance  Group — in  Cambo- 
dia. The"!  is  much  c(»icem  here  that 
once  one  of  these  Military  Assistance 
Groups  is  put  in,  it  is  the  beginning  of 
a  chain  of  action  that  leads  to  trooia. 


The  parUcular  statement  on  the  imrt 
of  the  managei^  relates  to  Ds  miiiSIj 
personnel  provided  to  supervise  ttedto 
tribution  and  care  of  D.S.  mUltarT^ 
pUes  and  equipment  delivered  to  aS" 
bodia.  ^'■*li- 

That  can  be  done,  of  course,  by  in. 
dlvWuals  operating  out  of  the  miutao 
secUon  oi  the  embassy  or  by  a  Mao 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  It  is  myv^i^. 
standing  that  it  does  not  Include  a  IMC. 

tachfa  in  the  ESnbassy  ""|~i  «- 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thonjc  the  Senator 
Mr.  3PARKMAN.  Mr.  President "  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?  ^ 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator brought  that  up.  As  a  matter  ol  fsct 
I  was  going  to  bring  it  up. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  knows  that  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  do 
not  file  a  report  or  a  statement  The 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  do 
I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  wui 
agree  v.-ith  me  that  their  statement  does 
not  necessarUy  constitute  law.  That  just 
happens  to  be  a  unilateral  InterpreUaco 
that  they  have  given  to  this  and  we  cer- 
tainly had  nothing  of  this  in  min^  in 
fact,  I  believe  it  was  clearly  stated  in 
our  discussions  in  the  committee  that 
this  work  would  be  bandied  by  aides  oat 
of  the  Embassy. 

Mr.  JAVriB.  That  is  the  important 
point. 

Mr.  SPAKKMAN.  They  have  It,  for  one 
thing,  in  the  latter  part,  where  it  refers 
to  training  Cambodians  la  South  Viet- 
nam. There  is  nothing  in  the  measure 
that  would  point  this  up  or  that  would 
dispute  it.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
we  are  doing  that  now.  This  measure 
as  I  interpret  it.  does  not  afTect  that 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  support  the  confer- 
ence report,  tliat  I  think  they  have  ren- 
dered the  country  a  great  service  In 
settling  this  matter. 

I  understand  Senator  Aikbk's  worries, 
and  I  agree  with  him.  But  I  believe  that, 
as  we  talked  originally  In  an  effort  to 
settle  this  matter,  when  things  lean  on 
each  other,  they  probably  will  work  oak 
We  have  many  other  recourses  if  they  do 
not. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Speaking  of  tbeee 
reports.  I  think  It  is  understandable  that 
reports  of  different  kinds  and  rumors  get 
out.  During  the  last  several  days,  under 
the  management  of  our  coach  and  gen- 
eral manager,  we  have  had  many  coofer- 
ences — sometimes  several  conferences  in 
the  same  day — and  it  is  very  easy  for 
rumors  or  reports  to  get  out  which  do  not 
necessary  state  the  true  conditions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  it  is  hnportant 
for  the  Senate  that  Senator  Spsbkiuh 
and  Senator  Mansfield  express  it  au- 
thoritatively, that  this  language  does  not 
indicate  the  existence  of  any  under- 
standing that  there  «ill  be  a  MAG;  but 
on  the  contrary,  that  an  understanding 
does  exist  that  if  any  military  personnel 
are  required,  it  will  be  personnel  operat- 
ing out  of  the  military  section  erf  the 
embassy. 

Mr.  SPARECMAN.  Of  course,  the  tf  set 
of  a  statement  such  as  this,  or  a  state- 
ment by  one  of  us,  if  we  made  It.  vouM 
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sffect  the  legislation  only  in  the  event 
tdAt  It  is  ambiguous.  I  do  not  think  the 
proposed  legislsUon  is  ambiguous.  Cer- 
tainly, we  threshed  it  out  thoroughly  on 
tbe  floor  of  the  Senate  when  we  were 
debating  the  measure.  I  think  it  is  clear 
tnd  can  be  understood  easily. 

Ur.  JAVTTS.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
niade  a  fine  record  on  it  and  I  thank 
mm  very  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  add 
tbat  in  the  Rzcord  of  December  21, 1970, 
Senator  Church  interpreted  and  ex- 
plained the  situation  and  included  in  his 
remarks  a  letter  from  Secretary  Rogers 
in  which  be  states  that  the  bill  we  are 
now  considering,  the  Senate  bill,  which 
i^nrjinn  the  Cooper-Church  amendment. 
In  no  way  conflicts  with  the  administra- 
tion's programs.  The  complete  colloquy 

Isthere.     

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
Interpretation  pursued  by  the  Senator 
Irom  New  York  (Mr.  Javits).  I  think  it 
it  clear  that  section  7  on  page  2  of  the 
ocQfeience  report  Is  determinative  of 
what  ttie  conferees  Intended  and  whlc^ 
the  President  shall  observe  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  ground  forces  or  advisers. 
Ilie  Senator  from  I<]aho  (Mr.  CHtmcH). 
who  has  worked  so  faithfully  to  achieve 
this  end,  is  not  here  now,  but  I  am  happy 
U>  aay  for  him  that  this  was  the  kind  of 
agreement  he  desired  and  would  support 
and  I  am  happy  to  support  the  report.  I 
also  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  State  on  December  19  which  is.  In 
lubstance,  the  same  as  that  received 
by  Senator  CnmicH,  I  ask  unanimous 
oooaent  to  place  his  letter  in  the  Rccors 
at  this  point.  I  thank  Senator  Spaikmak 
and  the  conferees  for  what  they  have 
done.  I  would  like  to  say  also  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  admlnistra- 
tton  deserve  great  credit  for  the  impor- 
tant role  they  have  played. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  RtcoM  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  dated  December  IB,  1970: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
wu  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoas, 
as  follows: 

Th»  SscRrr&BT  or  Stat«, 
WM/liny«on,  B.C.,  December  13,  irto. 
Hon.  John  SHxaMAM  Coopxa, 
V  J.  Senate. 

Dm  SsKAToa  Coopm;  FoUowIng  tb«  con- 
nnatloni  over  a  period  of  time  that  AASistant 
8ic«Ury  AbalilrB  and  I  liAVe  bad  with  you. 
I  aliouid  like  to  reaJSrm  tliat  the  Admlnlstra- 
tion'i  progrmms.  pollclee  and  InteatloDS  In 
Cambodia  In  no  way  oonflict  with  Section  0 
otBJL  11891. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  P.  Boczaa. 
Mr.  COOPER.  On  December  15,  in  a 
cpUoQuoy  with  Senator  CmmcH,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  Mr.  Stiknis,  expressed 
well  the  intent  of  the  Cooper-Church 
jmendment  with  regard  to  the  responsl- 
MJtles  of  the  President  to  protect  U.S. 
WMPs  along  the  Cambodian  border  of 
South  Vietnam.  I  quote  a  passage  be- 
wem  Senator  Chtjech  and  Senator 
°,™"«  that  helps  define  those  respon- 
sibilities: 

I.J*'  pirairn.  It  aeemi  to  me  that  the  col- 
loqny  ha.  made  It  clear  that  thu  laneuage 
OMa  not  take  any  of  the  reaponslbiuty  nor 
"*  PWaway  from  the  President  of  the 
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United  SUtes  to  do  what  he  thlnki  la  rea- 
sonably neceeaary,  wltliln  reasonable  limita- 
tlona  of  time,  In  destroying  anenala,  ar- 
mories, armies,  or  anything  elae  Uiat  la  In 
close  proximity  to  our  t»rdera,  wlilob  m  bare 
designated  by  ttM  general  term  "aawrtiiartea." 
as  In  the  paat. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  to  H.R.  19971. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Amai- 
soK),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
BiBLx) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
(Mr.  Bdrdicx),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Dons),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Eacliton),  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland),  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellsndu), 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
EBvm) .  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
GoM),  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ha«t).  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hasike),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
iNOOYi),  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  (Mr.  Mxtcau),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Mon- 
TOTA),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss),  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pill),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Rdssili.)  ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Stivinsoh),  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Talkadce),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydings)  ,  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Maontjson)  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  would  vote  "nay." 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Chorch)  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  STkVENsoN)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  DoiciNrcK) 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mdndi)  are  absent  because  of  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hai- 
nzLD)  is  absent  on  ofBclal  business. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town) 
is  necessarily  absent  because  of  death  In 
his  family. 

I  further  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs),  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cot- 
ton), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
Goldwatcr),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Jordan),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MuRPHT) ,  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson)  .  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Saxbe),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  (Carolina  (Mr.  Thituiohd)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Alloti  and  Mr. 
DoiONicx) ,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota  (Mr.  MuNDT),  the  Senator  from 


(Tallfomia  (Mr.  Mtnu>HT),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pearson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Town)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thukmond)  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hai- 
rixLD) .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  20,  as  follows : 
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YSAS-^U 

Pftckwood 

Allea 

Pone 

Pastor* 

Baku 

amsu 

Percy 

Baya 

Oiimey 

Prouty 

BeuiuU 

B&iuen 

Scb  wetter 

Boou 

ByTd.V*, 

HoUln^ 

Smltb 

OtnDoo 

Hnukm 

^lArfcai&Q 

cue 

Jarlta 

Spong 

Ctook 

MarhlM 

Stetmle 

cooper 

UcOee 

SUreas 

Crmnatoa 

Uclntyn 

WU11UU.C 

CurdA 

UUler 

Young.  M.  ] 

DoJtt 

NATS— so 

Byrd,  w.  Ta.  "■"-^tH  Randolph 

Fuibrighi  McCarttiy  RIMf^rff 

GoodeU  UcCleUan  Symlncton 

Gravel  McOovem  WUllama.  VJ. 

Harrla  Mondale  Yarboroush 

Uughea  Nelson  Toung.  Oliio 

Kennedy  Proxmlre 

NOT  VOnNO— 39 

AUoU  Errin  Uontoya 

AndecBDD  (^Idwater  Moea 

Bellmon  Oora  Mundt 

Bible  Hart  Uurphy 

Bogga  Hartlte  PeatKin 

Burdlck  Hatfield  PeU 

Church  Inoure  BusseU 

cotton  Jackson  Saxbe 

Dodd  Jordan.  N.C.  Stevenaon 

Domlnlck  Jordan,  Idaho  Talmadge 

Bagletcn  Lons  Thurmond 

Bastland  Magcnueon  Tower 

Ellendac  Metcali  Tydinsa 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


CONTINOENT  ORDER  FOR  PRO 
FORMA  SESSION  ON  THURSDAY. 
DECEMBER  24.  1970,  AND  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT FROM  DECEMBER  24 
TO  DECEMBER  28 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  tonight,  if  no 
concurrent  resolution  Is  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  imtil  10  o'clock 
Thursday  morning  next,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  pro  forma  meeting  only,  with  no 
business,  just  a  gavel  up  and  down. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  further  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  if  we  do  come  in  on  a 
pro  forma  basis  next  Thursday,  that  on 
that  day  we  stand  in  adjotirnment  tmtil 
the  hour  of  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIEXD.  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  If  a  concurrent  resolution 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  seek- 
ing to  do  what  the  Senate  has  already 
done  is  received,  it  supersede  the  order 
that  has  just  been  granted. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  tht>  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  in- 
sisted upon  Its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(S.  1636)  to  regulate  the  practice  of  psy- 
chology in  the  District  of  Columbia,  dis- 
agreed to  by  the  Senate:  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  McMillan,  Mr. 
Pt7Q0A,  Mr.  Cabkll,  Mr.  Nzlsen,  Mr. 
BaoYHiLL  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Wum 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL  PERSONNEL 
ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
S.  IX. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gravel)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  11)  to  reinforce  the 
federal  system  by  strengthening  the  per- 
sonnel resources  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, to  Improve  intergovernmental 
cooperation  in  the  administration  of 
grant-in-aid  programs,  to  provide  grants 
for  improvement  of  State  and  local  per- 
sonnel administration,  to  authorize  Fed- 
eral assistance  in  training  State  and  local 
employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their 
employees,  to  authorize  interstate  com- 
pacts for  personnel  and  training  activi- 
ties, to  facilitate  the  temporary  assign- 
ment of  personnel  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes  which  was 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  be  dted  as  tbe  "Intergovem- 
Qwntal  Personnel  Act  of  1970." 

OSCLAJLLTION    OF    POUCT 

Sec.  a.  Tbe  Ooogress  hereby  flods  and 
declareo — 

That  effective  State  and  local  govemsoeiital 
Izuticutlotu  are  essential  In  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  federal  system  In  an 
Increaelngly  complex  and  Interdependent 
society. 

That,  since  numerous  governmental  activi- 
ties administered  by  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  related  to  natlonai  purpose  and 
are  financed  In  part  by  Federal  funds,  a  na- 
tional interest  exists  in  a  high  caliber  of 
public  service  In^  State  and  local  governments. 

That  the  quality  of  public  service  at  all 
levels  of  government  can  be  Improved  by  the 
development  of  eyetems  of  personnel  admin- 
istration consistent  with  such  merit  prin- 
ciples as — 

(1)  recruiting,  selecting,  and  advancing 
employees  on  the  basis  of  their  relative 
ability,  Icnowledge.  and  sklUa,  Including  open 
consideration  of  qualified  applicants  for  Ini- 
tial appointment; 

(2)  providing  equitable  and  adequate  com- 
pensation: 

(3)  training  employees,  as  needed,  to  as- 
sure high-quality  performance; 

(4)  retaining  employees  on  the  basis  of 
the  adequacy  of  their  performance,  correct- 
ing Inadequate  performance,  and  separating 
employees  whose  Inadequate  performance 
cannot  be  corrected; 

(6)  assuring  fair  treatment  of  applicants 
and  employeea  In  all  aspects  of  personnel  ad- 
mlnUtratloQ  without  regard  to  political  af- 


filiation, race,  color,  national  origin,  sex,  or 
religious  creed  and  with  proper  regard  for 
their  prlraoy  and  constitutional  rights  as 
citizens;  and 

(6}  assuring  that  employees  are  protected 
against  coercion  for  partisan  political  pur- 
poses and  are  prohibited  from  using  their 
official  authorliy  for  the  purpose  of  Inter- 
fering with  or  affecting  the  result  of  an 
election  or  a  nomination  for  office. 

That  Federal  financial  and  technical  as- 
sistance to  State  and  local  governments  for 
strengthening  their  personnel  administra- 
tion In  a  manner  conslsteni  with  these  prin- 
ciples is  In  the  national  interest. 

Sac.  3.  The  authorities  provided  by   this 
Act  shall  be  administered  in  such  manner  as 
(i)  to  recognize  fiilly  the  rights,  powers,  and 
responsibilities  of   State  and   local   govern- 
ments, and  (3)  to  encourage  innovation  and 
allow  for  diversity  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  governments  in  the  design,  execution, 
and   management  of   their   own   systems   of 
personnel  administration. 
TITLE    I — DEVELOPMENT   OF   POLICIES 
AND  STANDARDS 
OECLASA-nON    OF   PUKPOSX 

Sac.  101.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  title  Is  to 
provide  for  Intergovernmental  cooperation  la 
the  development  of  policies  and  standards 
for  the  administration  of  programs  author- 
ized by  this  Act. 

ADVXBOST    COnNCZL 

Ssc.  lOa.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  following  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  President  shall  appoint,  with- 
out regard  to  tbe  provisions  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  service,  an  advisory  councU  on 
Intergoveriunental  personnel  policy.  The 
Pre&ldent  may  terminate  the  council  at  any 
time  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  fol- 
lowing Its  establishment. 

(b)  Tbe  advisory  councU  of  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  members,  shall  be  composed  primar- 
ily of  officials  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments,  but  shall  also 
Include  members  selected  from  educational 
and  training  institutions  or  organizations, 
public  employee  organisations,  and  the  gen- 
eral public.  At  least  half  of  the  governmental 
members  shall  be  officials  of  State  and  local 
governments.  The  President  shall  deelgnate 
a  Chairman  and  a  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  the  members  of  the  advisory  council. 

(c)  It  shall  be  tbe  duty  of  the  advisory 
council  to  study  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  personnel  policies  and  programs 
for  the  purpose  of — 

(1)  improving  the  quality  of  public  ad- 
ministration at  State  and  local  levels  of 
government,  particularly  In  connection  with 
programs  that  are  financed  In  whole  or  in 
part  from  Federal  funds; 

(2)  strengthening  tbe  capacity  of  State 
and  local  governments  to  deal  with  complex 
problems  confronting  them; 

(3)  aiding  Bute  and  local  governments  In 
training  their  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  employeea  and  officials; 

{4)  aiding  State  and  local  governments  In 
developing  systems  of  personnel  odznlnlstra- 
tlon  that  are  responsive  to  the  goals  and 
needs  of  their  programs  and  effective  In 
attracting  and  retaining  capable  employeea; 
and 

(6)  facilitating  temporary  assignments  of 
personnel  between  the  Federal  Oovernment 
and  State  and  local  governments  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education. 

(d)  Members  of  the  advisory  council  who 
ore  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  council,  including  travel  time,  may 
receive  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
the  daily  rate  for  05-1B;  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business,  all  members  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  section  6703 
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of  title  6.  United  States  Code,  for  IndhM. 
uaU  in  the  Oovernment  Hrvtoe  emnlonns^ 
Intermittently.  ^^  /— w*s 

EEPOBTS  or  ADVlSOat  COUMCn. 
Sec.  103.  (a)  The  advisory  councU  on  in- 
lergovernmentol  personnel  policy  ihaU  from 
time  to  time  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  Its  findings  and  recommendiu 
tions.  ««.*ii*B«». 

(b)  Not  later  than  eighteen  months  after 
its  establishment,  the  advisory  council  ibsll 
submit  an  Initial  report  on  its  actlvttlis. 
which  shall  include  its  views  and  reooo- 
mendatlons  on — 

( 1 )  the  feasibility  and  desirabuity  of  ex. 
tending  merit  policies  and  standards  to  ad- 
ditional Federal-Stote  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams; 

(3)  the  feaslblUty  and  deairabUlty  of  a- 
tendlng  merit  policies  and  etandarda  to 
grant-in-aid  programs  of  a  Federal-local 
character; 

(3)  approprUte  standards  for  merit  per- 
sonnel  administration,  where  applicable.  In- 
cluding those  established  by  regulaUou 
with  respect  to  existing  Federal  grant-In- 
aid  programs;  and 

(4)  the  feasibility  and  desirability  <tf  fi. 
nanclal  and  other  Incentives  to  encouriM 
State  and  local  governments  In  the  devtlop- 
ment  of  comprehensive  systems  of  persosuMl 
administration  based  on  merit  prlndpleo. 

<c)  In  transmitting  to  the  CongreM  re- 
ports of  the  advisory  council,  tbe  President 
shall  submit  to  the  Congress  proposals  of 
legislation  which  he  deems  desirable  to  eanr 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  advisor; 
cotinctl. 

TITLE   n— STRSNOTHENINO   BTATl  AMD 

IX)CAL  PERSONNEL  ADMINISTaATIOH 

DKXAXATION  OF  PtTXPOSB 

Sac.  aoi.  The  purixiae  of  this  title  Is  to  si- 
Blst  Stale  and  local  governments  te 
strengthen  their  staffs  by  Improving  tbelr 
personnel  adnUnlstratlon. 

8TATX    COVXRNUENT    ANO    STATXWZDI   PSOOUIU 
AND    GKANTS 

See.  303.  (a)  The  United  SUtea  ClvU  Serr- 
lea  Commission   (hereinafter  referred  to  m 

the  "ConmilBslon")  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  a  State  for  up  to  7&  per  centum  (or. 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  commencing  after 
the  expiration  of  three  years  foUowlng  U» 
effective  date  of  the  grant  provlsloni  of  this 
Act,  for  up  to  60  per  centum)  of  tbe  costs  of 
developing  and  carrying  out  programs  or 
projecu  contained  within  the  State's  sppU- 
catlon  are  consistent  with  the  sppllcabis 
principlee  set  forth  In  clauses  (l)-(e)  of  the 
third  paragraph  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  bo 
strengthen  personnel  administration  in  thit 
State  government  or  In  local  governments  ol 
that  State.  The  authority  provided  by  tlila 
section  shall  be  employed  m  such  a  mannv 
as  to  encourage  Innovation  and  allow  for  di- 
versity on  the  part  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments m  the  design,  execution,  and  mons^ 
ment  of  their  own  systems  of  personnel  id- 
ministration. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  shall  bt 
made  at  such  time  or  times,  and  contain  fucb 
Information,  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Commission  may  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only  if 
the  application  therefor — 

(1)  provides  for  designation,  by  ths  Oor- 
emor  or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the 
Bute  office  that  will  have  primary  authority 
and  responsibility  for  the  development  sad 
administration  of  the  approval  program  or 
project  at  the  State  level; 

(2)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  merit 
personnel  administration  where  approprlsts 
and  the  further  improvement  of  existing  sys- 
tems based  on  merit  prlnclplea; 

(3)  provides  for  specific  personnel  ad- 
ministration Improvement  needs  of  tbe  State 
government  and,  to  the  extent  approprlsts, 
of  the  local  governments  In  that  State,  to- 
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aiuding  State  personnel  administration  serv- 
lees  for  local  governments; 

(4)  provides  assurance  that  the  making  of 
ft  Federal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
In  s  reduction  m  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
munent  expenditures  or  the  substitution  of 
federal  ftmds  tor  State  or  local  funds  pre- 
riously  made  available  for  these  purposes; 

(6)  sets  forth  clear  and  practicable  actions 
for  tbe  improvement  of  particular  aspects  of 
psionnel  administration  such  as — 

(A)  establlsiunent  of  statewide  personnel 
gyitems  of  general  or  special  functional 
eoreroge  to  meet  the  needs  of  urban, 
suburban,  or  rural  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tions that  are  not  able  to  provide  sound 
dxeer  services,  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment, adequate  retirement  and  leave  sys- 
tems, and  other  career  inducements  to  well- 
qualified  professional,  administrative,  and 
technical  personnel; 

(B)  malting  State  grants  to  local  govem- 
meots  to  strengthen  their  staffs  by  Improving 
their  personnel  administration; 

[C|  assessment  of  State  and  local  govem- 
ment  needs  for  professional,  administrative, 
and  technical  manpower,  and  the  initiation 
of  timely  and  appropriate  action  to  meet  such 
Dseds; 

(D)  Strengthening  one  or  more  major  areas 
of  personnel  administration,  such  as  recruit- 
ment and  selection,  training  and  develop- 
ment, and  pay  administration; 

(E)  undertoldng  research  and  demonstra- 
tion projects  to  develop  and  apply  better  per- 
sonnel administration  techniques,  including 
both  projects  conducted  by  State  and  local 
gDvenunent  staffs  and  projects  conducted  by 
colleges  or  universities  or  other  appropriate 
nonprofit  organisations  under  grants  or  con- 
tracts; 

(F)  Strengthening  the  recruitment,  selec- 
tion, assignment,  and  development  of  handi- 
capped persons,  women,  and  members  of  dls- 
sdvsntoged  groups  whose  capacities  are  not 
being  utllixed  fully; 

(G)  training  programs  related  directly  to 
upgradmg  within  the  agency  for  nonprofes- 
■lonsl  employees  who  show  promise  of  de- 
veloping a  capacity  for  assuming  professional 
r«sporulblllty; 

(H)  achieving  the  most  effective  use  of 
scsrce  professional,  administrative,  and  tech- 
nical manpower;  and 

(I)  Increasing  Intergovernmental  ooopera- 
Uon  in  personnel  administration,  with  re- 
^wct  to  such  matters  as  recruiting,  examin- 
ing, pay  studies,  training,  education,  person- 
nel interchange,  manpower  utilization,  and 
filnge  benefits. 

LOCAL  OOVCXNBCENT  POOOaAUS  AND  GOANTS 

Sac.  303.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to  a  general  local  government, 
or  s  combination  of  general  local  govern- 
ments, that  serve  a  population  of  fifty  thou- 
sand or  more,  for  up  to  7fi  per  centum  (or, 
with  respect  to  fiscal  years  commencing  after 
the  expiration  of  three  years  following  the 
effective  date  of  the  grant  provisions  of  this 
Act.  for  up  to  60  per  centum)  of  the  costs 
of  developing  and  carrying  out  programs  or 
projects,  on  the  certification  of  the  mayor  (s) , 
or  chief  executive  offlcer(B).  of  the  general 
local  government  or  combination  of  local 
govemmenu  that  the  programs  or  projects 
are  consUtent  with  the  applicable  principles 
set  forth  In  clauses  (l)-(fl)  of  the  third  para- 
graph of  section  3  of  this  Act,  to  strengthen 
the  personnel  administration  of  such  gov- 
emmenta.  Such  a  grant  may  not  be  made— 

(1)  If,  at  the  time  of  submission  of  an  ap- 
pUcstlon,  the  State  concerned  has  an  ap- 
proved plan  which,  with  the  agreement  of  the 
Particular  local  government  concerned,  pro- 
vides for  strengthening  one  or  more  aspects 
or  personnel  administration  in  that  local 
govemment,  unless  the  local  government  con- 
cerned has  problems  which  are  not  met  by 
the  previously  approved  plan  and  for  which. 
WUi  the  agreement  of  the  State  government 


concerned  with  respect  to  those  aspects  of 
persomul  admlnlstratton  covered  In  the  ap- 
proved plan,  It  Is  submitting  an  application; 
or 

(3)  after  the  State  concerned  has  a  state- 
wide plan  which  has  been  developed  by  an 
appropriate  State  agency  designated  or  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  state  law  which  pro- 
vides such  agency  with  adequate  authority, 
administrative  organlKction,  and  staffing  to 
develop  and  admlnKCer  such  a  statewide 
plan,  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
other  appropriate  support  in  carrying  out  the 
local  components  of  tbe  plan,  and  which  pro- 
vides procedures  Insuring  adequate  Involve- 
ment of  officials  of  affected  local  governments 
In  the  development  and  administration  of 
such  a  statewide  plan,  unless  the  local  gov- 
ernment concerned  has  special,  tuilque,  or 
urgent  problems  which  ore  not  met  by  the 
approved  statewide  plan  and  for  which  It 
submits  an  application  for  funds  to  be  dis- 
tributed under  section  606(a). 
Upon  the  request  of  a  Qovemor  or  chief  ex- 
ecutive authority,  a  grant  to  a  general  local 
government  or  combination  of  such  gorem- 
meats  In  that  State  may  not  be  made  during 
a  period  not  to  exceed  z^nety  days  commenc- 
ing with  the  date  provided  In  section  613,  or 
the  date  on  which  official  regulations  for  this 
Act  are  promulgated,  whichever  date  is  later: 
ProxTided.  That  the  request  of  the  Governor  or 
chief  executive  authority  indicates  that  he 
is  developing  a  plan  tinder  ( 1 )  above,  or  dur- 
ing a  period  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  commencing  with  the  date  pro- 
vided In  section  613,  or  the  date  on  which 
official  regulations  for  this  Act  are  promul- 
gated, whichever  date  Is  later,  provided  the 
request  of  the  Governor  or  chief  executive 
authority  Indicates  that  he  Is  developing  a 
statewide  plan  under  (3)  above. 

(b)  An  application  for  a  grant  from  a  gen- 
eral local  government  or  a  combination  of 
general  local  governments  shall  be  made  at 
such  time  or  times  and  shall  contain  such 
Information  as  the  Commission  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Commission  may  make  a  grant 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only  if 
the  ^plication  therefor  meets  requirements 
similar  to  those  eetabllshed  In  section  302(b) 
of  this  Act  for  a  State  application  for  a  grant. 
tinleas  any  such  requirement  Is  specifically 
waived  by  the  Conunlsslon.  and  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section.  Such 
a  grant  may  cover  the  costs  of  developing  the 
program  or  project  covered  by  the  applica- 
tion. The  Commission  may  make  grants  to 
general  local  governments,  or  combinations 
of  such  governments,  that  serve  a  population 
of  less  than  fifty  thousand.  If  It  finds  that 
such  grants  will  help  meet  essential  needs 
In  programs  or  projects  of  national  Interest 
and  will  assist  general  local  governments  ex- 
periencing special  problems  In  personal  ad- 
ministration related  to  such  programs  or 
projects. 

(c)  An  application  to  be  submitted  to  tbe 
Commission  under  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section  shall  first  be  submitted  by  the  gen- 
eral local  govertunent  or  combination  of 
such  governments  to  the  Governor  for  re- 
view, comments,  and  recommendations.  The 
Qovemor  may  refer  the  application  to  tbe 
State  office  designated  under  section  303(b) 
(I)  of  this  Act  for  review.  Comments  and 
recommendations  (If  any)  made  as  a  r«sult 
of  the  review,  and  a  statement  by  the  gen- 
eral local  government  or  combination  of  such 
governments  that  It  has  considered  the  com- 
ments end  recommendations  of  the  Governor 
shall  accompany  the  application  to  the  Com- 
mission. The  application  need  not  be  accom- 
panied by  the  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Governor  If  the  general  local 
government  or  combination  of  such  govern- 
ments certifies  to  the  Commission  that  the 
application  has  been  before  the  Governor  for 
review  and  comment  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days  without  comment  by  the  Governor.  An 
explanation  in  writing  shall  be  sent  to  the 


Oovamor  of  a  State  by  the  Commlaelon 
whenever  the  Commission  does  not  concur 
with  rvoommendations  of  the  Governor  in 
approving  any  local  government  applica- 
tions. 

IKTXROOVXKMUXNTAI.  OOOPBOAnoW  m  aXCKTnT- 
ZNO  AND  XXAUXHXHO 

Sic.  304.  (a)  The  Commission  may  Join, 
on  a  shared-costs  basis,  with  State  and  local 
governments  in  cooperative  recruiting  and 
examining  acttvltlea  under  such  procedures 
and   regulations  as  may  Jointly  be  agreed 

UJXMl. 

(b)  The  Commlsalon  also  may,  on  the 
written  request  of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment and  under  such  procedures  as  may  be 
Jointly  agreed  upon,  certify  to  such  govern- 
ments from  appropriate  Federal  registers  the 
names  of  potential  employees.  Tbe  state  or 
local  government  making  the  request  shall 
pay  the  Commission  for  the  costs,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Conunlsslon.  of  performing  the 
service,  and  such  payments  shall  be  credited 
to  the  apprc^rlatlon  or  fund  from  which  the 
expenses  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

TCCHNICAI.   ASaZOTAKCX 

Ssc.  305.  The  Commission  may  fiunlsb 
technical  advice  and  aaslstanoe.  on  request, 
to  State  and  general  local  governments  seek- 
ing to  improve  their  systems  of  personnel 
administration.  The  Commission  may  waive, 
In  whole  or  in  part,  payments  from  such 
governments  for  the  costs  of  furnishing  such 
assistance.  All  such  paymenu  shall  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  or  fund  from 
which  the  expenses  were  or  are  to  be  paid. 

OOOODINATION    OT    rESISAl.    paOOBAMS 

Sec.  306.  The  Commission,  after  constilta- 
tlon  with  other  agencies  concerned,  shall — 

(1)  coordinate  the  personnel  adnolnistra- 
tlon  stjpport  and  technical  assistance  given 
to  State  and  local  goveriunents  and  the  sup- 
port given  State  programs  or  projecu  to 
strengthen  local  government  personnel  ad- 
ministration, including  the  furnishing  of 
needed  personnel  administration  services  and 
technical  aseietonce,  under  authority  of  this 
Act  with  any  such  support  given  under  other 
Federal  programs;  and 

(3)  make  such  arrangemente,  including 
the  collection,  maintenance,  and  dlBsetnlna- 
tlon  of  data  on  grants  for  strengthening 
Slate  and  local  government  personnel  ad- 
ministration and  on  grants  to  States  for 
furnlahlng  needed  personnel  administration 
servioee  and  technical  assistance  to  local  gov- 
ernments, as  needed  to  avoid  duplication 
and  Insure  consistent  administration  of  re- 
lated Federal  activities. 

XNTESSTATS   OOHPACTa 

Sec.  307.  The  consent  of  tbe  Congress  la 
hereby  given  to  any  two  or  more  States  to 
enter  into  compacts  or  other  agreements,  not 
in  conflict  with  any  law  of  the  United  States, 
for  cooperative  efforts  and  mutual  assistance 
(Including  the  establishment  of  appropriate 
agencies)  in  connection  with  tbe  develop- 
ment and  administration  of  personnel  and 
training  programs  for  employees  and  offlclota 
of  State  and  local  govenunents. 

TEANBTxa  or  rTTNcnoNs 

Sec.  308.  (a)  There  are  hereby  transferred 
to  the  Commission  all  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  of — 

( 1 1  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  sec- 
tion 10(e)  (3)  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1004 
(7U.S.C.3019(e){a)): 

(3)   the  Secretary  of  Labor  under — 

(A)  the  Act  of  June  6.  1033.  as  amended 
(39  U.S.C.  48  et  seq.):  and 

(B)  section  303(a)(1)  of  tbe  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (43  n.S.C.  503(a)(1)): 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under — 

(A)  secUons  I34(a)(e)  and  204(a)(6)  of 
the  Mental  Retanlatlon  Facilities  and  Com- 
munity Beolth  Centers  Construction  Act  of 
1M3  (43  U.S.C.  2674(a)  (6)  and  3684(a)  (6) ) ; 
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(B)  McUon  803<a)(fl)  of  tbe  Older  Amer- 
leuu  Act  of  196S  (43  V£.0.  3023(a)(6)): 
(O)  lecttons  314(ft)(3)(P)  and  (d)(3)(P) 
and  604(c)(8)  of  the  Public  HefUth  Servloe 
Act  (42  U^.C.  346  (a)  (3)  (P)  aDd  (d)  (3)  (P) 
and  381d(a)(8)):  and 

(D)  sectloOA  3(a}(6)<A).  40a(B)  (5)  (A). 
S06(a) (3) (A).  lOoa(a) (6) (A).  1403(a) (6) 
(A).  Xe03(a)(5)(A).  and  190a(a)  (4)  ^A)  of 
tha  Social  Security  Act  (43  U3.C.  303(a>  (S) 
(A).  603(a)(5)(A).  705(a)(3)(A),  1303(a) 
(6)  (A).  1363(a)(6)(A).  13S3(a)  (6)  (A),  and 
13»6a(a)(4)(A));ujd 

(4)  any  other  departraent,  agency,  ol&ce, 
or  oOLcer  (other  than  the  President)  under 
any  other  provision  of  law  or  regulation  ap- 
plicable to  a  program  of  grant-in-aid  tliat 
specmeally  requires  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  personnel  itandards  on  a 
merit  basis  with  respect  to  the  program; 
Insofar  as  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
relate  to  the  prescription  of  [>ersoanel  stand- 
ards on  a  merit  basis. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall — 

(1)  provide  oonsultatlon  and  technical  ad- 
vice and  assiBtance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  aid  them  in  complying  with 
standards  prescribed  by  the  Commission  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section;  and 

(3)  advise  PWleral  agencies  administering 
programs  of  grants  or  financial  assistance  as 
to  the  application  of  required  personnel  ad- 
ministration standards,  and  recommend  and 
coordinate  the  talcing  or  such  actlona  by  the 
Federal  agencies  as  the  Commission  considers 
will  moet  effectively  carry  out  the  purpose 
of  this  tlUe. 

(c)  So  much  of  the  personnel,  property, 
records,  and  unexpended  balances  of  appro- 
prlatlans,  allocations,  and  other  funds  of  any 
Federal  agency  employed,  used,  held,  avail- 
able, or  to  be  made  available  in  connection 
with  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested 
In  the  Conunialon  by  this  section  as  the 
Director  of  the  Management  and  Budget  shall 
determine  shall  be  transferred  to  the  Com- 
mission at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Director 
shall  direct. 

(d)  Personnel  standards  prescribed  by 
Pederal  agencies  under  laws  and  regulations 
referred  to  in  subsecUoa  (a)  of  this  section 
shsJl  conunue  In  effect  until  modified  or  su- 
perseded by  standards  prescribed  by  the 
Commlsalon  under  subsection  (a)  of  thla 
section. 

(e)  Any  standards  or  reguiatlona  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  such  as  to  encourage  Innovation 
and  allow  for  diversity  on  the  part  of  State 
and  local  governments  in  the  design,  execu- 
tion, and  management  of  their  own  Indi- 
vidual systems  of  personnel  administration. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  or  In  section 
303  or  303  of  thla  Act  shall  be  construed  to — 

(1)  authorise  any  agency  or  official  of  the 
Pederal  Government  to  exercise  any  author- 
ity, direction,  or  control  over  the  selection, 
assignment,  advancement,  retention,  com- 
pensation, or  other  personnel  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  individual  State  or  local  em- 
ployee; 

(3)  authorUse  the  application  of  personnel 
standards  on  a  merit  basis  to  the  teaching 
personnel  of  educational  Institutions  or 
school  systems; 

(3)  prevent  participation  by  employees  or 
employee  organizations  in  the  formulation 
of  policies  and  procedures  affecting  the  con- 
ditions of  their  employment,  subject  to  the 
laws  and  ordinances  of  the  State  or  local 
govern  men  t  concerned: 

(4)  require  or  request  any  state  or  local 
government  employee  to  disclose  his  race,  re- 
ligion, or  national  origin,  or  the  race,  religion, 
or  national  orlpln,  of  any  of  his  forebearB; 

(6)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee,  or  any  person  applying 
for  employment  as  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment employee,  to  submit  to  any  Interroga- 
tion or  examination  or  to  take  any  psycho- 


logical teat  or  any  polygraph  test  which  is 
designed  to  elicit  from  him  information  con- 
cerning hla  personal  relationship  with  any 
person  connected  with  hun  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage, or  concerning  his  religious  beliefs  or 
practices,  or  concerning  his  attitude  or  con- 
duct with  respect  to  sexual  matters;  or 

(6)  require  or  request  any  State  or  local 
government  employee  to  participate  in  any 
way  In  any  activities  or  undertakings  unless 
such  activities  or  undertaldngs  are  related 
to  the  performance  of  ofOclal  duties  to  which 
he  Is  or  may  be  assigned  or  to  the  develop- 
ment of  sltUlB,  Icnowledge.  or  ablllUes  wliicb 
qualify  him  for  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

(g)  This  section  shall  become  effective 
sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

TITLE   m— TRAININa   AND   DEVKLOPINO 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  EMPLOYEES 
decuuation  or  poapo&E 
Sac.  301.  The  purpose  of  thi^  title  Is  to 
strengthen    the    training   and    development 
of  State  and  local  government  employees  and 
ofliolals,  particularly  in  profeastonal.  admin- 
istrative, and  t«chnlcal  fields. 

ADlCtaaJON     TO     WKOmtUL    RUPLom     TftSmiMO 

PKOoaaiu 
Sac.  303.  (a)  In  accordance  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  head  of 
the  Pederal  agency  concerned,  a  Federal 
agency  may  admit  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  and  officials  to  agency  train- 
ing programs  established  for  Federal  pro- 
fessional, admlnlfitratlve,  or  technical  per- 
sonnel. 

(b)  Federal  agencies  may  waive.  In  whole  or 
In  part,  payments  from,  or  on  behalf  of.  State 
and  local  goverxuuenu  for  the  costs  of  train- 
ing provided  under  this  section.  Payments 
received  by  the  Federal  agency  concerned  for 
trauung  under  this  section  aball  be  credited 
to  the  appropriation  or  fund  uaed  for  paying 
the  training  costs. 

(c)  The  Commission  may  use  appropria- 
tions authorized  by  this  Act  to  pay  the  initial 
additional  developmental  or  overhead  costs 
th«t  are  Incurred  by  reason  of  adnuttanoe  of 
Slate  and  local  government  employees  to 
Federal  training  cour&es  and  to  reimburse 
othar  Pederal  agencies  for  such  costs. 

OaaHTB  TO  BTATa  AND  LOOU,  OOVXaltMXIITa  Foa 

•ntaaxiQ 
Sic.  303.  (a)  If  in  its  Judgment  training  Is 
not  adequately  provided  for  under  grant-in- 
aid  or  other  statutes,  the  Commission  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  State  and  general 
local  governments  for  up  to  76  per  centum 
(or.  with  respect  to  fiscal  years  commencing 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  following 
the  effective  date  of  the  grant  provisions  of 
this  Act,  for  up  to  60  per  centum)  of  the 
costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pro- 
grams, on  the  certification  of  the  Oovemor 
of  that  State,  or  the  mayor  or  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  general  local  government, 
that  the  programs  are  consistent  with  the 
applicable  principles  set  forth  in  clauses 
(l)-(6)  of  the  third  paragraph  or  section  3 
of  this  Act,  to  train  and  educate  their  pro- 
fessional, administrative,  and  technical  em- 
ployeee  and  officials.  Such  grants  may  not  be 
used  to  cover  ooete  of  full-time  graduate- 
level  study,  provided  for  In  section  305  of 
this  Act,  or  the  costs  of  the  construction  or 
acquisition  of  training  facilities.  The  State 
and  local  government  share  of  the  cost  of  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  training  and  edu- 
cation plans  and  programs  may  Include,  but 
shall  not  consist  solely  of.  the  reasonable 
value  of  facilities  and  of  fupervlnory  and 
other  personal  services  made  available  by 
such  governments.  The  authority  provided 
by  this  section  shall  be  employed  In  such 
a  manner  as  to  encourage  innovation  and 
allow  for  diversity  on  the  part  of  State  and 
local  governmenta  In  developing  and  carrying 
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out   training   and   education   prognins  &» 
their  personnel. 

(b)  An  appUcatlon  for  a  grant  from  a  Stats 
or  general  local  government  ahaU  be  made 
at  such  time  or  times,  and  shsll  coauS 
such  Information,  as  the  CommiBaion  mat 
prescribe.  The  Commission  may  make  a  gpint 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  only  if 
the  application  therefor  meets  reqm^emwUs 
established  by  this  subsection  unless  snv 
requirement  is  specifically  waived  by  the 
Commiaston.  Such  grant  to  a  State,  or  to  a 
general  local  government  under  subeecUoo 
(c)  of  this  secUon,  may  cover  the  oosti  M 
developing  the  program  covered  by  the  apptt- 
cauon.  The  program  covered  by  the  m»^u 
uon  ehaU—  •vi««^ 

(1)  provide  for  designation,  by  tbe  Oot«. 
niM-  or  chief  executive  authority,  of  the  SUM 
office  that  will  have  primary  authority  and 
reaponaiblUty  for  tbe  development  and  td- 
mlnlauatlon  of  the  program  at  the  Stats 
level; 

(3)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for  co- 
ordination  with  relevant  training  avallabli 
under  or  supported  by  other  Federal  Oovern. 
ment  programs  or  grants; 

(3)  provide  for  training  needs  ctf  the  State 
government  and  of  local  governments  In  this 
State; 

(4)  provide,  to  the  extent  feasible,  for 
Intergovernmental  cooperaUoo  In  employw 
training  matters,  especially  within  metio- 
polltan  or  regional  areas;  and 

(5)  provide  assurance  that  the  making  of 
a  Pederal  Government  grant  will  not  result 
In  a  reduction  In  relevant  State  or  local  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  or  the  substltuaon 
of  Pederal  funds  for  State  or  local  fundi 
previously  made  available  for  these  purposis. 

(c)  A  grant  authorized  by  aubeectlon  (a) 
of  this  secUon  may  be  made  to  a  general 
local  government,  or  a  combination  of  sucb 
governmenta,  that  serve  a  population  of  fifty 
thousand  or  more,  for  up  bo  75  per  centum 
(or,  with  reep«ct  to  fiscal  years  commencU^ 
after  the  expiration  of  three  years  following 
the  effective  dat«  of  the  grant  provlsloDa  of 
this  Act,  for  up  to  50  per  centum)  ctf  the 
costs  of  developing  and  carrying  out  pn^ 
grams  or  projects,  on  the  certification  of  tbs 
ii^yor  ( s ) ,  or  chief  executive  offloer  (s ) .  of  tbs 
general  local  government  or  cocnbinadoo 
of  local  governments  that  the  programs  or 
projects  are  consistent  with  the  applicable 
prlnclplea  set  forth  in  clause*  (1)>(6)  of  tbs 
third  paragraph  ot  section  3  of  this  Act,  to 
train  and  educate  their  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  employees  and  nffl- 
clals.  Such  a  grant  may  not  be  made— 

(1)  If.  at  the  time  of  submission  of  an 
application,  the  State  concerned  baa  an  ap* 
proved  plan  which,  with  the  agreemest  Ot 
the  particular  locaJ  government  concerned. 
provides  for  strengthening  one  or  more  as- 
pects of  training  In  that  local  govenmiaot. 
unless  the  local  government  concerned  bsa 
problems  which  are  not  met  by  the  prert- 
ously  approved  plan  and  for  which,  with  tbe 
agreement  of  the  State  government  con- 
cerned with  respect  to  those  aspects  of  train- 
ing covered  In  the  approved  plan.  It  Is  sub- 
mitting an  application;  or 

(3)  after  the  State  oonoemed  has  a  nate- 
wlde  plan  which  has  been  developed  by  so 
appropriate  State  agency  designated  or  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  State  law  which  pro- 
vides such  agency  with  adequate  authority, 
administrative  organization,  and  staffing  to 
develop  and  administer  sucb  a  statewide 
plan,  and  to  provide  technical  assistance  and 
other  appropriate  support  In  carrying  out 
tbe  local  components  of  the  plan,  and  whlcb 
provides  procedures  insuring  adequate  In- 
volvement of  officials  of  affected  local  gov- 
emments  In  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  statewide  plan,  unless  the 
local  government  concerned  has  specUL 
unique,  or  urgent  problems  which  are  net 
met  by  the  approved  statewide  plan  and  fOC 
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vhlch  It  submits  an  application  for  funds 
Jo  be  dUtrlbuted    under   secUon    606(a). 

Upon  the  request  of  a  Oovemor  or  chief 
-^outlve  authority,  a  grant  to  a  general  lo- 
ml  government  or  combination  of  such  gov- 
imnjanta  In  that  State  may  not  be  made 
^lUtng  a  period  not  to  exceed  ninety  daya 
gmatanclng  with  the  date  provided  In  sec- 
tion 6X3.  or  the  date  on  which  official  regu- 
litloni  for  this  Act  are  promulgated,  whlch- 
«fer  date  la  later;  Frovided,  That  the  request 
of  tbe  Governor  or  chief  executive  authority 
liilLcates  that  he  la  developing  a  plan  under 
(1)  above,  or  during  a  period  not  to  exceed 
(BM  bundred  and  eighty  days  commencing 
vltb  tbs  date  provided  In  section  613,  or  the 
dAto  on  which  official  regulations  for  this 
Act  srs  promulgated,  whichever  date  Is  later, 
provided  the  request  of  the  Oovemor  or 
cliisf  executive  authority  Indicates  that  be 
)%  developing  a  statewide  plan  under  (3) 
sbove.  To  be  approved,  an  application  for 
%  grant  xmder  this  subsection  must  meet  re- 
quliemenu  similar  to  those  establl&hed  In 
fubeectlon  (b)  of  this  section  for  State  ap- 
plications, unless  any  such  requirement  Is 
specifically  waived  by  the  Conmiisalon.  and 
the  requirements  of  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section.  Tbe  Commission  may  make  grants 
to  general  local  governments,  or  combina- 
tions of  such  governments  that  serve  a  pop- 
ulation of  less  than  fifty  thousand  If  It  finds 
that  such  grants  will  help  meet  essential 
needs  In  programs  or  projects  of  national 
interest  and  will  assist  general  local  govem- 
menta  experiencing  special  needs  for  per- 
■onnel  training  and  education  related  to  such 
prognma  or  projects. 

(d)  An  application  to  be  submitted  to  tbe 
ComnUsslon  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  first  be  submitted  by  tbe  general 
local  government  or  combination  of  such 
governments  to  the  Governor  for  review, 
conunents,  and  recommendations.  The  Ocv- 
eroor  may  refer  the  application  to  the  State 
office  designated  under  section  a03(b)(l)  of 
this  Act  for  review.  Oommenta  and  recom- 
mendations (If  any)  made  as  a  result  of  the 
review  and  a  statement  by  the  general  local 
government  or  combination  of  such  govem- 
menti  that  it  has  considered  the  conunents 
and  recommendations  of  the  Governor  shall 
accompany  the  application  to  the  Commls- 
sloQ.  The  application  need  not  he  accom- 
panied by  the  comments  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Oovemor  If  tbe  general  local 
govemment  or  combination  of  sucb  govem- 
meota  certifies  to  the  Commission  that  the 
sppllcatlon  has  been  before  tbe  Oovemor 
for  review  and  comment  for  a  period  of  sixty 
days  without  comment  by  the  Oovemor.  An 
explanation  in  writing  shall  be  sent  to  tbe 
Oovemor  of  a  State  by  the  Commission 
whenever  the  Commission  does  not  concur 
with  recommendations  of  the  Oovemor  In 
approving  any  local  govemment  applications. 

OSANTS   TO  OTRXa   OBGANXSMTIOMa 

See.  804.  (a)  The  Commission  la  author- 
ised to  make  grants  to  other  organizations 
to  pay  up  to  76  per  centum  (or.  with  respect 
to  flscAl  years  commencing  after  tbe  expira- 
tion of  throe  years  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  grant  provisions  of  this  Act,  up  to 
W  per  centum)  of  the  coats  of  providing 
training  to  profeselonal.  administrative,  or 
technical  employees  and  officials  of  State  or 
local  governments  If  the  Commlsalon — 

(1)  finds  that  State  or  local  governments 
have  requested  the  proposed  program; 

(3)  determines  that  the  capability  to  pro- 
vide luch  training  does  not  exlat,  or  Is  not 
readily  available,  within  the  Pederal  or  the 
State  or  local  governments  requesting  such 
program  or  within  aasoctatlona  of  State  or 
local  govenmienta,  or  If  such  capability  does 
nclat  that  auch  govemment  or  association  la 
not  disposed  to  provide  such  training;   and 

(3)  approves  the  program  as  meeting  auch 
requirements  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 


Coaimlsalon  in  Its  regulations  pursuant  to 
this  Act- 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section  "other 
organization"  means — 

(Da  national,  regional,  statewide,  area- 
wide,  or  metropolitan  organization,  repre- 
senting member  State  or  local  govemoMnta; 

(2)  an  association  of  State  or  local  public 
offltials;  or 

(3)  a  nonprofit  organization  one  of  whose 
principal  functions  Is  to  offer  professional 
advisory,  research,  development,  educational 
or  related  services  to  govenunents. 

GOVKRNUENT   88KVICE   rZU-OWSBXPa 

Sec.  306.  (a)  The  Commission  Is  author- 
ized to  make  grants  to  State  and  general 
local  governments  to  support  programs  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  for  providing 
Government  Service  Pellowshlps  for  SUte 
and  local  govemment  personnel.  Tbe  grants 
may  cover — 

(1)  the  necessary  costs  of  the  fellowship 
recipient's  books,  travel,  and  transportation. 
and  such  related  expenses  as  may  be  author- 
ized by  tbe  Commission; 

(3)  reimbursement  to  the  State  or  local 
govemment  tor  not  to  exceed  one-fourth  of 
the  salary  of  tacb  fellow  during  the  period 
of  tbe  fellowship;  and 

(3)  payment  to  the  educational  institu- 
tions Involved  of  such  amounts  as  tbe  Com- 
mission determines  to  be  conslKtent  with 
prevailing  practlcee  under  comparable  fed- 
erally supported  programs  for  each  fellow, 
less  any  amount  charged  the  fellow  for  tui- 
tion and  nonrefundable  fees  and  deposits. 

(b)  Pellowshlps  awarded  under  ttils  sec- 
tion ntay  not  exceed  two  years  of  full-time 
graduate-level  study  for  professional,  admin- 
istrative, and  technical  employees.  The  regu- 
lations of  the  Commission  shall  Include  eligi- 
bility criteria  for  the  selection  of  fellowship 
recipients  by  State  and  local  governments. 

(c)  l^e  State  or  local  government  con- 
cerned shall — 

(1)  select  the  Individual  reclplenu  of  tbe 
fellowships: 

(3)  dtirlng  tbfl  period  of  the  fellowship, 
continue  the  full  salary  of  the  recipient  and 
normal  employment  benefits  such  as  credit 
for  seniority,  leave  accrued,  retirement,  and 
Insurance:  and 

(3)  make  appropriate  plans  for  the  utlllea- 
tlon  and  continuation  In  public  service  of 
employees  completinc:  fellowships  and  out- 
line sucb  plana  in  the  application  for  tbe 
grant. 

cooxDmanoK  or  toxsal  paoon^Ma 

Sao.  306.  The  Oommlaalon,  after  consulta- 
tion with  other  agencies  concerned,  shall — 

(1)  prescribe  regulations  concerning  ad- 
ministration of  training  for  employees  and 
officials  of  State  and  local  governments  pro- 
vided for  In  this  title,  including  require- 
ments for  coordination  of  and  reasonable 
consistency  In  sucb  training  programs; 

(2)  coordinate  the  training  support  given 
to  State  and  local  governments  under  au- 
thority of  this  Act  with  training  support 
given  such  governments  under  other  Fed- 
eral programs;  and 

(3)  make  such  arrangements,  including 
the  collection  and  maintenance  of  data  on 
training  grants  and  programs,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  avoid  duplication  of  programs 
providing  for  training  and  to  insure  con- 
sistent administration  of  related  Pederal 
training  activities,  with  particular  regard  to 
title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1009. 
TITLB       rV — MOBIUTT       OP       FEDERAL. 

STATB,    AND   LOCAL    EMPLOTSBS 
I)VCl.AEATIO|r  OF  PTrXFOflK 

Sac.  401.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  title  la  to 
provide  for  the  temporary  assignment  of  per- 
sonnel between  the  Pederal  Oovemment  and 
State  and  local  governments  and  Institutions 
of  higher  education. 


aKZNDUKNTa  TO  Tm.8   8.   UNTTID  WtkTWM  COSa 

Sac.  403.  (a)  Chapter  33  of  title  6,  United 
States  Coda,  is  amended  by  Inserting  tbe 
following    new     subchapter     at     the     end 
thereof: 
"STTBCHAPiaa  VZ — AssxaNifaHTs  to  and  FaoK 

Statcs 
"13371.  Definitions 

"For  the  purpoM  of  this  subchapter — 

"(1)  '8t*te'  means — 

"(A)  a  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
District  of  Oolumbla,  tbe  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Slco,  and  a  territory  or  possession  of 
tbe  United  States;  and 

"(B)  on  Instrumentality  or  authority  of  a 
State  or  States  as  defined  In  subparagraph 
(A)  of  thla  paragraph  (1)  and  a  Federal- 
State  authority  or  Instrumentality;   and 

"(3)   local  government*  means — 

"(A)  any  political  subdivision,  instrumen- 
tality, or  authority  of  a  State  or  States  as  de- 
fined In  subparagraph  (A)  of  paragraph  (1): 
and 

"(B)     any    general    or    special    purpose 
agency  of  such  a  political  subdivision,  in- 
strumentality, or  authority. 
"I  8373.  General  provisions 

"(a)  On  request  from  or  with  the  concur- 
rence of  a  State  or  local  government,  and 
with  tbe  consent  of  the  employee  concerned, 
the  bead  of  an  executive  agency  may  ar- 
range for  the  assignment  of — 

"(1)  on  employee  of  bis  agency  to  a  State 
or  local  govemment;  and 

"(2)  an  employee  of  a  SUte  or  local  gov- 
emment to  bis  agency; 

for  work  of  mutual  concern  to  his  agency 
and  the  State  or  local  govemment  that  be 
determines  will  be  beneficial  to  both.  The 
period  of  an  assignment  under  this  sub- 
chapter may  not  exceed  two  years.  However. 
the  head  of  an  executive  agency  may  extend 
the  period  of  assignment  for  not  mcn«  than 
two  additional  years. 

"(b)  This  subchapter  la  authority  for  and 
applies  to  the  assignment  of — 

"(1)  an  employee  of  an  executive  agency 
to  an  institution  of  higher  education;  and 

"(3)    on    employee    of    an    Institution    of 
higher  education  to  an  executive  agency, 
"t  3373.  Assignment   of   employees   to  State 
and  local  governments 

"(a)  An  employee  of  on  executive  agency 
assigned  to  a  State  or  local  govemment  un- 
der this  subchapter  Is  deemed,  during  the  as- 
signment, to  be  either — 

"(1)  on  detail  to  a  regular  work  aaslga- 
mest  In  bis  agency;  or 

'■(3)  on  leave  without  pay  fnm  hla  poal- 
tlon  In  tbe  agency. 

An  employee  assigned  either  on  detail  cr  on 
leave  without  pay  remains  an  employee  of 
his  agency.  The  Federal  Tort  Claims  Act  and 
any  other  Federal  tort  liability  statute  ap- 
ply to  an  employee  so  asalgned.  The  super- 
vision of  the  duties  of  an  employee  on  detail 
may  be  governed  by  agreement  between  the 
executive  agency  and  the  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment concerned. 

"(b)  The  assignment  of  on  employee  of  an 
executive  agency  either  on  detail  or  on  leave 
without  pay  to  a  State  or  local  govemment 
under  this  subchapter  may  be  made  with 
or  without  reimbursement  by  tbe  State  or 
local  govemment  for  the  travel  and  trans- 
portation expenses  to  or  from  the  place  of 
assignment  and  for  the  pay.  or  supplemental 
pay,  or  a  part  thereof,  of  the  employee  during 
assignment.  Any  reimbursements  aball  be 
credited  to  the  appropriation  of  the  execu- 
tive agency  used  for  paying  the  travel  and 
tnui^>ortatlon  expenses  or  pay. 

"(c)  For  any  employee  so  assigned  and 
on  leave  without  pay — 

"(1)  If  tbe  rate  of  pay  for  his  employment 
by  tbe  State  or  local  government  Is  leas  than 
the  rate  of  pay  he  would  have  received  bad 
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htt  continued  In  his  regular  a68lgnm«nt  In 
tlitt  mgency.  be  la  entlUed  to  receive  tupple- 
mental  pay  from  the  agency  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  diCference  betweea  the  State  or 
local  government  rate  and  the  agency  rate; 
"(3)  be  ts  entitled  to  annual  and  sldt 
leava  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  had  con- 
tinued In  hla  regular  assignment  In  the 
agency:  and 

"  ( 3 }  be  la  entitled,  notwithstanding  other 
statutes — 

"(A)  to  continuation  of  his  Insurance  un- 
der chapter  87  of  this  tlUe.  and  coverage  un- 
der chapter  89  of  this  title  or  other  applicable 
authority,  so  long  as  he  pays  currently  into 
the  Employees'  lAte  Insurance  Fund  and  the 
Employee's  Health  Benefits  Fund  or  other 
applicable  health  benefits  system  (through 
bis  employing  agency)  the  amount  of  the 
employee  contributions; 

"(B)  to  credit  the  period  of  his  assign- 
ment under  this  subchapter  toward  periodic 
step -increases,  retention,  and  leave  accrual 
purposes,  and.  on  payment  Into  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  or 
other  applicable  retirement  system  of  the 
percentage  of  his  State  or  local  government 
pay,  and  of  bis  supplement&l  pay.  IS  any, 
that  would  have  been  deducted  from  a  like 
agency  pay  for  the  period  of  the  assign- 
ment and  payment  by  the  executive  agency 
Into  the  fund  or  system  of  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  payable  by  the  agency  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  assignment  wttb  re- 
spect to  a  Ufce  agency  pay,  to  treat  his  serv- 
ice during  that  period  as  service  of  the 
type  performed  In  the  agency  immediately 
before  his  assignment:  and 

"(C)  for  the  purpose  of  subchapter  I  of 
chapter  SS  of  this  title,  to  credit  the  service 
performed  during  the  period  of  his  assign- 
ment under  this  subchapter  as  Federal  serv- 
loe.  and  to  consider  his  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment pay  <and  his  supplemental  pay,  If 
any)  as  Federal  wages.  To  the  extent  that 
the  service  could  also  be  the  basis  for  entitle- 
ment to  unemplojTnent  compensation  under 
a  State  law.  the  employee  may  elect  to  claim 
unemiployment  compensation  on  the  basis 
of  the  service  under  either  the  State  law  or 
subcihapter  I  of  chapter  85  of  this  title. 

However,  an  employee  or  his  beneflctary  may 
not  receive  benefltji  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph* (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph  (3). 
baaed  on  service  during  an  assignment  under 
this  subchapter  for  which  the  employee  or. 
If  he  dies  without  malting  such  an  election, 
his  benefldary  elects  to  receive  benefits,  un- 
der any  State  or  local  government  retire- 
ment or  Insurance  law  or  program,  which 
the  Civil  Service  Coomilsaton  determines  to 
be  similar.  The  executive  agency  shall  deposit 
currently  in  the  Employee's  Life  Insurance 
Fund,  the  Employee's  Health  Benefits  Fund 
or  other  applicable  health  t^nefits  system, 
respectively,  the  amount  of  the  Govern- 
ment's contributions  on  account  of  service 
with  respect  to  which  employee  contribu- 
tions are  collected  as  provided  In  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (B)  of  this  paragraph  (3). 
"(d)(1)  An  employee  so  assigned  and  on 
leave  without  pay  who  dies  or  suffers  dis- 
ability as  a  result  of  personal  Injury  sus- 
tained while  In  the  performance  of  his  duty 
during  an  assignment  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of  subchap- 
ter I  of  chapter  ai  of  this  Utle,  as  though  he 
were  an  employee  as  defined  by  section  8101 
of  this  title  who  had  sustained  the  Injury 
m  the  performance  of  duty.  When  an  em- 
ployee (or  his  dependents  In  case  of  death) 
enutlad  by  reason  of  Injury  or  death  to  bene- 
fits under  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  this 
mie  Is  also  entitled  to  benefits  from  a  Bute 
oc  local  government  for  the  same  Injury  or 
death,  he  (or  hla  dependents  In  case  of 
death)  shall  elect  which  benefite  he  will  re* 
ceive.  The  election  shall  be  made  within  one 
year  after  the  Injury  or  death,  or  such  fur- 
ther time  as  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  al- 


low for  reasonable  cause  shown.  When  made, 
the  election  is  irrevocable  unless  otherwise 
provided  by  law. 

"(2)  An  employee  who  elects  to  receive 
benefits  from  a  State  or  local  government 
may  not  receive  an  annuity  under  subchap- 
ter m  of  chapter  83  of  this  title  and  benefits 
from  the  state  or  local  government  for  In- 
Jury  or  dtsablUty  to  himself  covering  the 
same  period  of  time.  This  provision  does 
not — 

"(A)  bar  the  right  of  a  claimant  to  the 
greater  benefit  conferred  by  either  the  State 
M"  local  government  or  subchapter  m  of 
chapter  83  of  this  Utle  for  any  part  of  the 
same  period  of  time; 

"(B)  deny  to  an  employee  an  annuity  ac- 
cruing to  him  under  subchapter  in  of  chap- 
ter 83  of  this  title  on  account  of  aerrlce  per- 
formed by  blm;  or 

"(O)  deny  any  concurrent  benefit  to  him 
from  the  State  or  local  government  on  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  another  Individual. 
"i  8374.  Assignments  of  employees  from 
State  or  local  governments 
"(a)  An  employee  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment who  Is  assigned  to  an  executive 
agency  under  an  arrangement  tinder  this 
subchapter  may — 

"(1)  be  appointed  In  the  executive  agency 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  title 
governing  appointment  in  the  compeutlve 
MTvlcd  for  the  agreed  period  of  the  assign- 
ment; or 

"(3)  be  deemed  on  detail  to  the  executive 
ageocy. 

"(b)  An  employee  given  an  appointment 
Is  entitled  to  pay  in  accordance  with  chap- 
ter 61  and  subchapter  HI  of  chapter  63  of 
this  title  or  other  applicable  law.  and  Is 
deemed  an  employee  of  the  executive  agency 
for  all  purposes  except — 

"(1)  subchapter  m  of  chapter  83  of  this 
title  or  other  applicable  retirement  system; 
"(2)  chapter  87  of  this  title;  and 
"(3)  chapter  89  of  this  title  or  other  ap- 
plicable health   benefits  system  unless   his 
appointment  results  in  the  loss  of  coverage 
in  a  group  health  benefits  plan  the  premium 
of  which  has  been  paid  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  a  State  or  local  government  contribution. 
"(c)    Ehirlng  the  period  of  assignment,  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  on  de- 
taU  to  an  executive  agency — 

"(I)  IB  not  entlUad  to  pay  from  the 
agency; 

"(3)  Is  deemed  an  employee  of  the  agency 
for  the  purpose  of  chapter  73  of  this  ttUe 
sections  203.  206,  207.  308.  209.  602.  603  606' 
807.  643.  664.  1905.  and  1913  of  title  18  sec- 
tion «38a  of  title  31  and  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  and  any  other  Federal  tort  lia- 
bility sUtute;  and 

"(3)  Is  subject  to  such  regulations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe. 
The  supervision  of  the  duties  of  such  an  em- 
ployee may  be  governed  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  executive  agency  aod  the  State 
or  local  government  concerned.  A  detail  of  a 
State  or  local  government  employee  to  an 
executive  agency  may  be  made  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement  by  the  executive  agency 
for  the  pay.  or  a  part  thereof,  of  the  employ- 
ee during  the  period  of  assignment. 

"(d)  A  Bute  or  local  government  employee 
who  la  given  an  appointment  In  an  execu- 
tive agency  for  the  period  of  the  assignment 
or  who  Is  on  detail  to  an  executive  agency 
and  who  suffers  disability  or  dies  as  a  result 
ot  personal  Injury  sustained  whUe  In  the 
performance  of  his  duty  during  the  assign- 
ment shall  be  treated,  for  the  purpose  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  this  title,  as 
though  he  were  an  employee  a«  defined  by 
section  8101  of  this  title  who  had  sustained 
the  Injury  In  the  performance  of  duty.  When 
an  employee  (or  his  dependents  In  case  of 
death)  entitled  by  reason  of  Injury  or  death 
to  benefits  under  subchapter  I  of  chapter 
81  of  thla  utle  is  also  entitled  to  benefits 
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ftom  a  state  or  local  government  for  th« 
wme  injury  or  death,  he  (or  his  dspeS* 
enta  in  case  of  death)  shall  elect  wSS 
benefits  he  wlU  receive.  The  election  rtiSb. 
made  within  l  year  after  the  injury  ord*ltV 
or  such  further  time  as  the  Secret^^ 
Labor  may  allow  for  reasonable  cause  iho»« 
When  made,  the  election  is  Irrevocable \»r 
less  otherwise  provided  by  i»w. 

"(e)  If  a  State  or  local  government  falii 
to  continue  the  employer's  contrlbuUonte 
State  or  local  government  retirement  \yu 
insurance,  and  health  benefit  plans  f or  ! 
State  or  local  government  employee  who  i 
given  an  appointment  In  an  executive  a«n« 
the  employer's  contributions  covertnj  ^ 
the  State  or  local  government  empiove?! 
period  of  assignment,  or  any  part  thwtJ 
may  be  made  from  the  appropriations  of  tb^ 
executive  agency  concerned. 
"I  3376.  Travel  expenses 

"(a)  Appropriations  of  an  execuUve  tftDcv 
are  available  to  pay.  or  reimburse,  a  PMenl 
or  State  or  local  government  employee  in 
accordance  with — 

"(1)  subchapter  I  of  chapter  87  of  thU 
tile,  for  the  expenses  of — 

"(A)  travel,  including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ence,  to  and  from  the  asslgmnent  loca- 
tion: 

"(B)  a  per  diem  allowance  at  the  asslcD- 
ment  location  during  the  period  of  the  «s- 
signment;  and 

"(C)  travel.  Including  a  per  dIem  aUow- 
ance,  while  traveling  on  official  bu8lne« 
away  from  hla  designated  post  of  duty  dur- 
ing the  assignment  when  the  head  of  the 
executive  agency  considers  the  travel  In  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States: 

"(2)  section  6734  of  this  title,  for  the  ex- 
penses of  transportation  of  his  immediate 
family  and  of  bis  household  goods  and  per- 
sonal effects  to  and  from  the  asslennwDt 
location; 

"(3)  section  5734B(a)  (1)  of  this  title,  for 
the  expenses  of  per  diem  allowancea  for  tbs 
inmiedlate  family  of  the  employee  to  and 
from  |he  assignment  location; 

"(^Oectlon  5724a(a)  (3)  of  this  title,  for 
subsistence  expenses  of  the  employee  lod 
his  immediate  family  while  occupying  tem- 
porary quarters  at  the  assignment  locaUoa 
and  on  return  to  hla  former  post  of  dutr 
and  '• 

"(S)  section  S736(c)  of  thla  title,  for  the 
expenses  of  nontemporary  storage  of  house- 
hold goods  and  personal  effects  In  connection 
with  assignment  at  an  isolated  location. 

"(b)  Expenses  specified  In  subsection  (») 
of  this  section,  other  than  those  In  paragraph 
(1)(C),  may  not  be  allowed  in  connection 
with  the  assignment  of  a  Federal  or  State  or 
local  government  employee  under  this  stib- 
chapter,  unless  and  until  the  employee  agrees 
in  writing  to  complete  the  entire  period  of 
his  assignment  or  one  year,  whichever  is 
shorter,  unless  separated  or  reassigned  for 
reasons  beyond  hla  control  that  are  acceptable 
to  the  executive  agency  concerned.  If  th« 
employee  violates  the  agreement,  the  money 
spent  by  the  United  States  for  these  expenses 
Is  recoverable  from  the  employee  as  a  debt 
due  to  the  United  States.  The  head  of  ths 
executive  agency  concerned  may  waive  In 
whole  or  In  part  a  right  of  recovery  under 
this  subsection  with  respect  to  a  State  or 
local  government  employee  on  assignment 
with  the  agency. 

"(c)  Appropriations  of  an  executive  agency 
are  available  to  pay  expenses  under  section 
5743  of  this  title  with  respect  to  a  Federal 
or  State  or  local  government  employee  is- 
signed  under  this  subchapter. 
"13376.  Regulations 

"The  President  may  prescribe  regulattona 

for  the  administration  of  this  subchapter." 

(b)   The  analysis  of  chapter  33  of  title  5. 

United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 

the  following  at  the  end  thereof: 
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-8J71.  Definitions. 

.^873.  General  provtslons. 
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■•SS74.  Assignments  of  employees  from  State 

or  local  governments. 
■•3375.  Trawl  expenses. 
'•JS76.  Begulatlons." 

UPEAL   or   SPXCIAL   StrrHORnTES 

BK  403-  "the  Act  of  Augiist  3.  1956.  as 
unended  (7  U-SC  1881-1888) .  section  663  of 
tbe  Act  of  April  11.  1066  as  amended  <20 
nBC  887),  »nd  section  3U(f)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  (42  U.S.C.  246(f))  {less 
tppllcablllty  to  commissioned  officers  of  the 
pSbUc  Health  Service)   are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  404.  This  title  shall  become  effective 
■Izty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TTTIB  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
DBCLAXATION    OT  f>iniP05E 

Sbc  SOI.  The  purpose  of  thla  title  Is  to 
orovld*  for  the  general  administration  of 
uties  I.  n.  m,  and  V  of  this  Act  (hereln- 
ifter  referred  to  as  "this  Act") .  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  certain  ad- 
fliory  committees. 

DXWWITIOWB 

Sic  603.  Ptor  the  purpose  of  this  Act — 
(1)  "Commission"  means  the  United  States 
OItU  Semes  commlBslon; 

(3)  'Tedsral  agency"  means  an  executive 
department,  miUtary  department,  independ- 
ent establishment,  or  agency  in  the  execuUve 
branch  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
8tat«.  Including  Government  owned  or  con- 
UDlled  corporations; 

(3)  "State"  means  a  State  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  and  a  territory 
or  tinnritlnn  of  the  United  States,  and  In- 
cludes Interstate  and  Federal -Interstate 
■gendes  but  does  not  Include  the  govern- 
ments of  the  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State;  and 

(4)  "nocal  government"  means  a  city,  town. 
county,  or  other  subdivision  or  district  of  a 
8Ute.  Including  agencies.  Instrumentalities, 
snd  authorities  of  any  of  the  foregoing  and 
any  combination  of  such  units  or  comblna- 
Uon  of  such  units  and  a  State.  A  "general 
local  government"  means  a  city,  town,  cotm- 
ty,  or  comparable  general -purpoes  political 
oabdivlston  of  a  State. 

QsjmaL  sDMZNxsTaATivs  FRonsioira 
Bso.  603.  (a)  Unlees  otherwise  specifically 
provided,  the  Commtaslon  shall   administer 
this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  furnish  suoh 
idvlce  and  assistance  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  performance  of,  and  with  re- 
epect  to,  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  in  It  by  this  Act,  the  Commission 
may— 

(1)  issue  such  standards  and  regulations 
u  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

(2)  consent  to  the  modification  of  any 
contract  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
such  consent  being  subject  to  any  specific 
Umiuuons  of  this  Act; 

(3)  Include  in  any  contract  made  piirsu- 
ant  to  this  Act  such  covenants,  conditions, 
or  provisions  as  it  deenu  necesaary  to  assure 
that  the  purposes  of  thla  Act  will  be 
achieved;  and 

(4)  utilize  the  services  and  faclUtlee  ctf 
sny  Pederal  agency,  any  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, and  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
s|«ncy  or  institution,  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
or  otherwise.  In  accordance  with  agreements 
*»et*een  the  Commlsalon  and  the  head 
thsrsot 


(d)  In  the  performance  of.  and  with  re- 
ject to  the  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
vested  In  It  by  this  Act,  the  Commission — 

(1)  may  collect  Information  from  time  to 
time  with  respect  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ment training  programs  and  personnel  ad- 
ministration Improvement  programs  and 
projects  under  this  Act,  and  make  such  In- 
formation available  to  interested  groups,  or- 
ganisations, or  agencies,  public  or  private; 

(3)  may  conduct  such  research  and  make 
such  evaluation  as  needed  for  the  efficient 
administration  of  this  Act; 

(3)  shall  Include  in  lU  annual  report  a 
report  of  the  administration  of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  shall  make  .such  Eu-rangements  as  may 
be  necessary  to  avoid  duplication  of  pro- 
grams providing  for  training  and  to  insure 
consistent  administration  of  the  related  Ped- 
eral training  activities,  with  particular  re- 
gard to  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1065. 

(e)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  are  not  a 
limitation  on  existing  authorities  under  other 
statutes  but  arc  In  addition  to  any  such  au- 
thorities, unless  otherwise  specifically  pro- 
vided In  this  Act. 

BEPOBTIKG  BSQUXBEMENTS 

Sec.  604.  (a)  A  State  or  local  government 
office  designated  to  administer  a  program  or 
project  under  this  Act  shall  make  reports 
and  evaluations  in  such  form,  at  such  times, 
and  containing  such  Information  concerning 
the  status  and  application  of  Federal  funds 
and  the  operation  of  the  approved  program 
or  project  as  the  Commission  may  require, 
and  shall  keep  and  make  available  such  rec- 
ords as  may  be  required  by  the  Commission 
(or  the  verification  of  such  reports  and 
evaluations. 

( b )  An  organisation  which  receives  a 
training  grant  under  section  304  of  this  Act 
shall  make  reports  and  evaluations  In  such 
form,  at  such  times,  and  containing  such  in- 
formation concerning  the  status  and  appli- 
cation of  Federal  grant  funds  and  the  oper- 
ation of  the  training  program  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require,  and  shall  keep  and 
make  available  such  records  as  cnay  be  re- 
quired by  the  Commission  for  the  verifica- 
tion of  such  reports  and  evaluations. 
KEvxEw  AKo  Aimrr 

Sec.  60S.  The  Commission,  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  concerned,  and  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
of  their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access,  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,  to  any  books,  documents,  pa- 
pers, and  records  of  a  grant  recipient  that 
are  pertinent  to  the  grant  received. 
sisnuBtmoN  or  caAKTs 

Sec.  606.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  allo- 
cate 20  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  avail- 
able for  grants  under  this  Act  In  such 
manner  as  vrtll  most  nearly  provide  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  grants  among 
States  and  between  State  and  loca]  govern- 
ments, taking  into  consideration  such  factors 
as  the  size  of  the  population,  number  of  em- 
ployees affected,  the  urgency  of  the  pro- 
grams or  projects,  the  need  for  funds  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  and  the 
potential  of  the  governmental  Jurisdictions 
ooncemed  to  use  the  funds  most  effectively. 

(b)(1)  The  Conunlsslon  shall  allocate  80 
per  centum  of  the  total  amotmt  available 
for  grants  under  this  Act  among  the  State* 
on  a  weighted  formula  taking  Into  consid- 
eration such  factors  as  the  size  of  popula- 
tion and  the  number  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment employees  affected. 

(3)  The  amount  allocated  for  each  State 
under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
be  further  allocated  by  the  Commission  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tx)th  the  State  govern- 
ment and  the  local  governments  within  the 
State  on  a  weighted  formula  taking  Into  con- 
sideration such  factors  as  the  number  of 
State  and  local  government  employees  and 


the  amount  of  State  and  local  government 
expenditures.  The  Commission  shall  deter- 
mine the  categories  of  employees  and  expend- 
itures to  be  included  or  excluded,  as  the  case 
may  be.  In  the  number  of  employees  and 
amount  of  expenditures.  The  minimum  allo- 
cation for  meeting  needs  of  local  govern- 
ments In  each  State  (other  than  the  District 
of  Columbia)  shall  be  50  per  centtun  of  the 
amount  allocated  for  the  State  under  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  sutMectlon. 

(3)  The  amount  of  any  allocation  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  which  the 
Oonunlasion  determines,  on  the  basis  of  In- 
formation available  to  It,  wUl  not  be  used  to 
meet  needs  for  which  allocated  shall  be 
available  for  use  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
State  government  or  local  governments  In 
that  State,  as  the  case  may  be.  on  such  date 
or  dates  as  the  Commission  may  fix. 

(4)  The  amount  allocated  for  any  State 
under  paragraph  (I )  of  this  subsection  which 
the  Commission  determines,  on  the  basis  of 
Information  available  to  It,  will  not  be  tised 
shall  be  avEUlable  for  reallocation  by  the 
Commission  from  time  to  time,  on  such  date 
or  dates  as  It  may  fix,  among  other  States 
with  respect  to  which  such  a  determination 
has  not  been  made.  In  accordance  with  the 
formula  set  forth  in  paragraph  (I)  of  this 
sutjsectlon,  but  with  such  amount  for  any 
of  such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the 
extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commission  es- 
timates said  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use:  and  the  total  of  such  reductions  shall 
be  similarly  reallocated  among  the  States 
whose  proportionate  amounts  were  not  so 
reduced. 

(5)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
"State"  means  the  several  States  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
ot  this  section,  the  total  of  the  payments 
from  the  appropriations  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  this  Act  made  with  respect  to  pro- 
grams or  projects  in  any  one  State  may  not 
exceed  an  amount  equal  to  13^  per  centum 
of  such  appropriation. 

TXSKIHATIOK    OF    OE&NTS 

Sec.  507.  Whenever  the  Commission,  af- 
ter giving  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  bearing  to  the  State  or  general  local 
government  ooncemed.  finds — 

( 1 )  that  a  program  or  project  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  the 
provision  of  this  Act;  or 

(3)  that  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project  there  is  a  failure  to  comply  sub- 
stantially vrlth  any  such  provision; 
the  Commission  shall  notify  the  State  or 
general  local  government  of  its  findings  and 
no  further  payments  may  be  made  to  such 
government  by  the  Commission  until  It  is 
saclafled  that  such  noncompliance  has  been, 
or  will  promptly  be.  corrected.  However,  the 
Commission  may  authorize  the  continuance 
of  payments  to  those  projects  approved  un- 
der this  Act  which  are  not  involved  in  the 
noncompliance. 

anvzBOKT  coKMrrma 

Bec.  608.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint. 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  governing  appointments 
In  the  competitive  service,  such  advisory 
oommlttee  or  committees  as  it  may  deter- 
mine to  be  necessary  to  facilitate  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  Act. 

(b)  Members  of  advisory  committees  who 
are  not  regular  full-time  employees  of  the 
United  States,  while  serving  on  the  business 
of  the  committees  Including  traveltlme  may 
receive  compensation  at  rates  not  exceeding 
the  dally  rate  for  OS-18;  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places 
of  business  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses. 
Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  subalstcnoa.  as 
authorized  by  section  6703  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  for  Indlvldxi&ls  In  the  Oovem- 
ment  serrloe  employed  Intermittently. 
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wrmorvATton  ATrrHonzATXoif 
tec.  609.  Tbere  are  ftuthorlzad  to  b«  ap- 
propriated,   without    fljcal    year   llmltatlOD, 
•uch  minu  as  may  be  neceaary  to  carry  out 
the  progranu  authorized  by  this  Act. 
axvoLvxHG  rtnro 
erne.  SIO.  Section  13M(e)  o{  utle  B.  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  the  reralvlng  rund 
of     the     ClTll     Serrloe     Commiulon),     la 
amended — 

(1)  by  nnung  out  "of  •4.000,000"  In  para- 
graph (IK  and 

(2)  by  Ineertlng  -.  which  approprUtlona  are 
hereby  auchonzed"  Immediately  before  the 
■emlcolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (3)  (A). 
uxiTATioHs  oif  ATAiuaiuTT  OF  ruicts  rot 

COST   BRAMZKQ 

Sec.  511.  Federal  funde  made  available  to 
State  or  local  goTemments  under  other  pro- 
grams may  not  be  used  by  the  State  or  local 
government  for  cost-sharing  purposes  under 
grant  provisions  of  this  Act.  except  that  Fed- 
eral funds  of  a  program  Onanced  wholly  by 
Federal  funds  may  be  used  to  pay  a  pro-rata 
share  of  such  cost  sharing.  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment funds  used  for  cost  sharing  on  other 
federally  assisted  programs  may  not  be  used 
for  coat  sharing  under  grant  provisions  of 
thU  Act. 

MXTHOO  or  PATMXirr 

Sic.  BlJ.  Payments  under  thle  Act  may  be 
made  In  Installmenta.  and  In  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  ss  the  Commission 
may  determine,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayments  or  underoev- 
ments. 


uiauiivi  DATi  or  osAprr  ptovzsxoNs 
Sac.  513.  Grant  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
become  effective  one   hundred    and   eighty 
days  following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  8.  11, 
the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  of 
1970  represents  the  culmination  of  5 
.vears  of  continuous  legislative  activity 
by  the  Congress.  ESnactment  of  thlg  blU 
will  be  B  major  step  In  the  strengthening 
of  our  State  and  local  governments 
through  improved  personnel  administra- 
tion and  more  effldent  recruitment  and 
training  of  personnel,  particularly  In  the 
admlnl.<;tratlve.  professional,  and  techni- 
cal categories. 

8.  11  can  be  traced  back  to  the  views 
and  Teconunendatlons  of  the  Municipal 
Manpower  Commission,  whose  1962  re- 
port pointed  up  the  need  to  revitalize 
local  govenunents  through  better  use  of 
vigorous,  capable,  and  dedicated  public 
servants. 

Increased  citizen  demands  for  more 
and  better  public  services  have  placed 
extraordinary  strain  upon  State  and  lo- 
cal governments.  We  have  delayed  much 
too  long  In  acting  on  the  critical  need 
of  properly  qualified  public  service  per- 
sonnel and  In  assisting  State  and  local 
governments  In  meeting  this  need.  Pres- 
ently, too  many  positions  at  the  State 
and  local  level  requiring  highly  special- 
ized personnel  are  ftlled  by  unqualified 
persons,  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  and 
proper  recruitment  and  training  pro- 
grams. It  Is  this  problem  of  governmental 
manpower  needs  which  S.  11  would  meet. 
The  real  beginnings  of  this  legislation 
stem  from  studies  conducted  by  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  during  1965  and  19«8.  In  Its 
report,  "The  Federal  System  as  Seen 
by  Federal  Aid  Ofllclals,"  the  subcom- 
mittee found  the  bailc  problem  to  be  one 


of  tension  among  administrators  and  of- 
ficials at  various  levels — tension  created 
by  the  failure  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  upgrade  the  capability  of  their 
civil  employees. 

As  a  followup  to  this  report,  the  sub- 
committee proposed  S.  3408,  the  Inter- 
governmental Personnel  Act  of  1966.  Ex- 
tensive hearings  were  held  on  this  pro- 
posal during  the  89th  Congress,  and  on 
S.  699  the  same  proposal,  during  the 
90th  Congress.  S.  699  was  passed  by 
the  Senate  with  a  substantial  majority, 
but  the  Bouse  never  acted  on  the  legis- 
lation. 

S.  11,  the  Intergovernmental  Person- 
nel Act  of  1970,  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  October  27,  1969,  Is  a  strengthened 
version  of  the  1968  biU.  It  combines  the 
best  elements  of  the  original  legislation 
with  Improvements  resulting  from  hear- 
ings held  in  the  House  earlier  this  year. 
The  principal  provisions  of  8.  11,  as 
passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
wUl  accomplish  the  following  purposes: 

First,  the  btu  calls  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  advisory  council  on  Intergov- 
ernmental policy,  whose  members  will  be 
appointed  from  all  levels  of  Qovemment 
by  the  President.  The  purix»e  of  this 
council  wUl  be  to  study  and  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  personnel  policies 
and  programs  with  a  view  to  Improving 
the  personnel  administration  and  train- 
ing programs  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, and  improving  the  coordination 
between  all  levels  of  government  In  the 
area  of  employment  policies  and  prac- 
tices. 

Second,  the  bin  would  authorize  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  make  grants 
to  State  governments — and  under  certain 

circumstances  to  local  governments to 

cover  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  developing 
and  Implementing  programs  to  improve 
State  and  local  personnel  administration 
to  recruit  and  train  State  and  local  em- 
ployees, and  otherwise  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  legislation.  The  Federal 
Government  would  bear  up  to  7S  percent 
of  the  costs  of  these  programs  during  the 
first  3  years  after  enactment,  and  up  to 
50  percent  thereafter. 

Third,  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
ClvU  Service  Commission  to  make  grants 
to  State  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
vide fellowships  for  graduate-level  study 
to  professional  and  technical  employees 
of  State  and  local  governments.  These 
fellowships  would  cover  up  to  one  quar- 
ter of  the  salary  of  persons  selected  for 
training  under  the  programs  as  well  as 
part  of  their  tuition  and  fees  for  study 
at  educational  Institutions. 

Fourth,  the  bUl  authorizes  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  establish  Joint 
recruiting  and  examining  programs,  on  a 
shared-cost  basis,  under  agreements  with 
State  and  local  governments.  The  bill 
would  further  authorize  the  Commission 
to  prescribe  regulations  covering  the 
tralrUng  programs  established  under  the 
legislation,  and  to  make  appropriate  pro- 
visions to  avoid  duplication  among  Fed- 
eral programs  providing  for  the  training 
of  State  and  local  government  employees. 
These  are  the  basic  provisions  of  the 
bUl  which  were  acceptable  to  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  The  differences 
between  the  Senate  and  House  versions 
of  8.  11  are  minimal,  and  reflect  agree- 
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ment  on  behalf  of  aU  of  the  obl««i». 
sought  through  the  Senate  version 

The  basic  issues  dealt  with  ta  th. 
House  version  of  S.  II  are  as  foUow.- 

First.  The  bill  authorizes  such  sSu 
are  necessary  to  allow  requests  forTnZ 
ciflc  amounts  consistent  with  budgetin 
requirements.  The  authorizauon  is  cm 
ended  as  to  amount  and  duraUon.  t!» 
Civil  Service  Commission  estimates  a  iT 
quest  of  $20  million  for  the  first  year^ 
operations  under  the  act.  $30  million  ta 
the  second  year,  and  $40  million  annml. 
ly  thereafter.  -w.uju 

Second.  With  regard  to  State  and  lo- 
cal  government  relaOons.  the  general  «• 
feet  of  S.  11  is  to  place  the  Governor^ 
each  State  In  a  strong  execuUve  poslUon 
with  respect  to  implementation  of  au- 
thorlzed  programs,  although  without  ab- 
solute veto  authority.  All  appUcaUons  un- 
der title  I  and  n  must  be  submitted  to 
the  Governor  for  review,  comments  and 
recommendations.  At  the  same  time  a 
city  Is  assured  that  its  application  wfli 
reach  the  Commission  with  or  without 
the  Governor's  recommendations  ua 
comments.  If  comments  are  made  by  the 
Governor  and  the  Commission  does  not 
follow  them,  an  explanation  In  writing 
must  be  given  to  the  Governor.  This  per- 
mits full  opportunity  to  develop  a  State 
plan  with  agreement  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, while  at  the  same  time  permitting 
local  governments  to  apply  for  Federal 
assistance  to  local  programs  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. 

Third.  Provisions  authorizing  grants 
to  train  personnel  employed  in  FWenI 
grant-in-aid  programs — set  forth  in  Ox 
Senate  bill — have  been  deleted  by  the 
House.  The  Rouse  feels  that  these  pro- 
visions are  objectionable  lna.<!much  u 
they  might  appear  to  authorize  Federal 
Interference  In  State  and  local  affairs 
In  large  measure  however,  this  capacity 
can  be  obtained  under  the  terms  of  thf 
many  functional  grant  programs  already 
established. 

Fourth.  8. 11,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
provided  for  a  revolving  fund  with  which 
to  finance  programs.  This  provision  bo 
been  dropped  from  the  House  version  In- 
asmuch as  subsequent  legislation  enacted 
by  this  Congress,  Public  Law  91-189  pro- 
vides for  such  a  fund. 

Fifth.  8.  11,  as  passed  by  the  Senate, 
also  provided  an  exemption  from  con- 
flict of  Interest  requirements  for  public 
employees.  This  was  to  permit  former 
Federal  agency  employees  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  similar  work  with  State  and 
local  governments.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment requested  that  this  exemption  le 
stricken  from  the  bill  since  they  saw  no 
Justification  for  exception  to  what  m 
Government- wide  policies. 

Sixth.  The  House  has  amended  the 
Senate  bUl  to  prohibit  duplication  of  pro- 
grams available  imder  titles  I  and  IX 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
and  has  added  provisions  which  would 
authorize  training  programs  for  non- 
professional employees,  through  use  of 
on-the-job  techniques. 

S.  11.  as  thus  modified  by  the  HouM, 
is  an  Improved  bill.  It  has  been  endorsed 
by  the  National  Governors'  Conference, 
the  Conference  of  Mayors,  the  National 
Association  of  Counties,  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 
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Before  concluding,  I  should  like  to 
itnn  the  cooperative  and  completely 
lilpartisan  spirit  in  which  the  legislation 
bts  been  developed  and  brought  before 
tlK  Senate  for  final  passage.  Many,  In 
both  Houses,  have  worked  together  over 
a  period  of  years  to  produce  a  bill  which 
TOUld  be  responsive  to  the  personnel 
needs  of  our  State  and  local  governments, 
today  and  In  years  to  come.  Special  rec- 
ognition should  be  given  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mmroi),  who  is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Eelations  and  the  parent 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
for  the  deep  interest  he  has  taken  In  this 
work  and  for  his  proposals  now  incor- 
porated in  the  measure  we  have  before 
us. 

Special  mention  should  also  be  made 
of  Chairmen  John  Macy  and  Robert  E. 
Hampton  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion who  were  most  helpful  In  shaping 
the  bin  into  Its  present  form,  and  of  Dr. 
David  E.  Walker,  Assistant  Director  of 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  and  Mr.  Albert  H. 
Aronson,  Director,  Office  of  State  Merit 
Systems.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  for  their  Innovative 
niggestlons. 

iii.  President  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  House  passed  version  of  8. 
11.  the  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
of  1970.  Its  passage  wUl  mark  a  signifi- 
cant stride  forward  in  the  improvement 
ol  public  administration  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  move  concurrence 
in  the  House  version  of  S.  1 1 . 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MTJBKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a 
very  Interesting  bill  which  the  Senate 
should  know  about.  The  bill  proposes  to 
train  and  help  Improve  the  quality  of 
State  and  local  governments'  personnel, 
by  offering  the  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment — both  In  terms  of  funds  and 
actual  technical  assistance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  In  order.  Even  the  Chair  baa 
difficulty  in  hearing. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  JAVIT8.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
In  connection  with  the  bill  only  because 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtniDT),  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee,  Is  ill.  as  we  know,  and 
I  rise  now  only  because  I  rank  immedi- 
ately after  him.  During  the  90th  Con- 
gress and  the  beginning  of  this  Congress, 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  had  a 
very  important  hand  with  the  Senator 
from  Maine  in  working  out  this  bill.  I 
speak  only  because  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  cannot  be  with  us. 

This  is  a  very  worthwhile  effort  to  do 
something  about  upgrading  the  quality 
of  training  received  by  State  personnel. 
This  is  a  constructive  bill  and  it  took  a 
long  time  to  work  out  the  problems.  I 
gather  the  problems  have  now  been 
worked  out  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Maine  Is  now  prepared  to  have  the  bill 
passed. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.MXJSKIE.Iyleld. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  lo 
add  one  further  point.  The  bill  not  only 
helps  in  connection  with  the  existing 
conditions  but  it  looks  ahead  to  the 
future.  State  and  local  governments 
would  be  growing  at  such  a  rapdd  rate 
that  they  will  have  to  recrtilt  2.5  mil- 
lion additional  employees.  This  bill  will 
supplement  and  Implement  the  train- 
ing of  those  people.  Certainly,  if  we  go 
into  revenue  sharing  we  will  have  to 
have  skilled  people  at  the  State  and  local 
levels,  and  this  bill  will  help  In  that 
regard.     

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further  for  a  question' 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator If  he  is  satisfied  with  the  bill  as  it 
now  stands  and  with  what  he  wants  the 
Senate  to  do:  and  that  It  meets  the  com- 
promise view  of  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota   (Mr.  MuifPT). 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  work 
which  was  done  In  connection  with  this 
bill  during  two  Congressea  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  tAvmrt). 
In  addition,  we  have  had  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion hi  both  administrations  and  support 
from  the  Conference  of  Mayors,  the 
League  of  Cities,  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  County  Hospitals.  ETveryone 
concerned  has  made  an  Input  and  we 
have  an  excellent  piece  of  legislation. 
I  am  delighted  to  accept  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


SECURTTTES  INVESTOR  PROTEC- 
•nON  ACT  OF  1970— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bin  CRR.  19333)  to  provide  great- 
er protection  for  customers  of  registered 
brokers  and  dealers  and  members  of  na- 
tional securities  exchanges. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  pres- 
ent consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  December  18.  1970,  pages 
42580-42588.  CONCRtssiow/u.  Recom).) 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
there  will  be  considerable  discussion  of 
this  conference  report  because  of  the 
special  Interest  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Brooke)  in  some 
provisions  in  the  report.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  wheth- 
er we  may  expect  a  rollcall  vote.  I  do 
not  know,  but  I  do  expect  the  discussion 
wUl  last  for  45  minutes  or  longer,  to 
clarify  the  point  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  is  interested. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
expect  to  ask  for  s  rollcall  vote? 


Mr.  BROOKE.  I  have  no  intention  of 
doing  so. 

oaoxa  or  KVBvatm 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  earlier  I  made  a  suggestion 
which  I  thought  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  most  Senators.  In  talking 
with  them  I  think  a  majority  of  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are 
perfectly  wUling  to  take  tWs  action, 
which  was  to  recommit  the  t>endlng  bill 
on  social  security,  welfare,  and  trade, 
with  Instructions  to  delete  those  contro- 
versial proposals  and  report  it  back 
forthwith,  but  with  nothing  Included 
except  social  security,  medicare,  and 
medicaid. 

I  was  hoping  we  could  get  that  decision 
tonight  so  Senators  would  know  what 
our  position  will  be  on  Monday.  I  was 
trying  to  get  a  vote  on  that  proposal 
tonight. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  1  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware  will 
offer  his  motion  to  recommit.  I  think  It  Is 
very  likely  to  carry,  and  It  Is  entirely 
possible  we  could  finish  the  social  secur- 
ity bUl  Monday. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delowore.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to 
a  limitation  of  time  of  5  minutes  or  10 
minutes  to  a  side.  We  have  discussed  the 
matter  adequately,  and  we  could  vote  in 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  we  can  get  out  of  the 
way.  This  is  important  legislation.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  jAVira) 
has  spoken  several  times  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  about  its  Importance,  includ- 
ing a  colloquy  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  lost  evening.  We  worked 
it  out.  It  had  not  been  as  visible  a  prob- 
lem as  some  of  the  other  problems,  but 
it  is  a  real  one.  There  have  been  many 
negotiations  today  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  we  have  the  bUl  ready  to  go.  I  would 
like  to  move  ahead  with  It  today.  This  Is 
a  piece  of  legislation  we  could  enact 
tonight  In  the  Senate,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  it  done. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  In 
answer  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware.  I  hope  we  do  not  act  on 
this  problem  tonight  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  chairman  of  our  committee  is 
not  present  In  Washington  at  this  time. 
I  do  not  know  when  to  expect  him.  He 
Is  snowbound  in  New  York.  I  think  In 
due  courtesy  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man no  action  should  be  token  until  he 
Is  here. 

The  Senate  should  imderstond  if  we 
take  action  tonight  on  this  proposal, 
for  oil  practical  purposes  it  would  kin 
the  family  assistance  plan  without  giv- 
ing an  opportunity  to  the  Senate  to  vote 
on  it. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  and  I  tried 
to  work  out  the  matter  so  that  we  would 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  fam- 
ily assistance  and  aUow  the  Riblcolf- 
Bennett  amendment  to  be  open  to 
amendment,  but  there  was  oblectlon  and 
we  could  not  work  it  oat. 
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I  know  the  Senator  Is  trying  to  bring 
about  an  expeditious  decision  on  the 
basic  Issue. 

I  wonder  If  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware would  agree  to  put  oS  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  recommit  to  a  time  cer- 
tain on  Monday. 

Mr.  WILIilAMS  of  Delaware.  The  only 
trouble  Is  that  we  debated  another  mat- 
ter from  9  a.m.  until  3  p.m.  today  and 
at  3  pjn.  we  started  on  this  matter.  I 
hear  so  much  enthusiasm  on  the  part 
of  Senators  to  bring  this  matter  to  a 
vote,  I  do  not  understand  that  when 
we  get  ready  to  vote  there  Is  a  re- 
luctance. 

I  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  vote 
at  5:30  p.m.  Call  the  roll  on  this  mo- 
tion right  now.  The  matter  has  been 
fully  debated.  We  know  what  we  are 
doing.  I  am  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  we  vote  at  5:30  p.m.  on  this 
proposal^ 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
listened  all  afternoon  to  much  of  the 
discussion  on  questions  raised  l>y  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
am  in  full  sympathy  with  his  desire  to 
bring  several  of  these  Issues  to  a  head, 
but  nothing  has  happened.  This  Is  some- 
thing that  can  happen.  I  would  like  to 
proceed  and  get  it  out  of  the  way. 

If  the  pattern  of  the  early  afternoon 
Is  a  precedent  for  what  would  happen 
now  if  I  yielded.  It  would  be  1  hour  or 
an  hour  and  a  half  from  now  and  I 
would  still  be  waiting  to  get  action  on 
this  matter  which  could  be  disposed  of 
in  45  minutes. 

So  with  all  respect  to  the  Senator  from 
Delaware.  I  would  like  to  proceed  with 
the  discussion  on  this  bill,  which  is  the 
pending  business,  if  I  am  correct. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  It  is  the 
pending  business. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  position.  I  want  the 
RrcoBD  to  show  that  we  could  vote  at 
5:30.  I  have  been  willing  to  vote  since 
3:30.  Everybody  talks  about  voting  and 
nobody  wants  a  rollcall.  I  think  we 
should  sit  down  and  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  Senator  has  made 
my  argument  better  than  I  could.  I  think 
we  should  get  on  with  this  legislation, 
which  we  can  dispose  of 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Perhaps 
we  can  have  a  vote  later  In  the  evening. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  hope  so. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Did  the  Senator  plan  to 
ask  for  theyeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  No,  I  had  not  planned 
to  do  that.  One  point  that  we  will  try  to 
clarify  in  the  debate  Is  of  concern  to  the 
Senator  from  Ma.-aachusetts.  He  has  in- 
dicated he  will  not  request  a  rollcall  vote. 
I  do  not  Intend  to,  but  any  Senator  who 
wants  to  can  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill,  which  comes 
back  to  us  from  conference.  Is  the  so- 
called  broker-dealer  insurance  bill  which 
I  introduced  on  June  9,  1969.  Events 
which  liave  occurred  irtnce  that  time  have 
made  this  legislation  a  matter,  I  tliink, 
of  national  urgency. 

During  1969  and  1970,  approximately 


no  firms  have  disappeared  from  the 
securities  industry  because  of  financial 
dllBcultles.  The  majority  of  these  firms 
were  merged  into  other  firms  and  their 
customers  did  not  suffer.  However,  some 
are  still  undergoing  liquidation  and  their 
customers  have  not  yet  received  the 
money  or  securities  due  them  It  Is  un- 
likely that  the  customers  of  these  firms 
will  ultimately  lose  because  of  the  re- 
sponsible action  taken  by  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  and  its  member  firms, 
as  well  as  other  exchanges  and  firms.  In 
1964,  for  example,  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  established  a  trust  fund,  made 
up  contributions  from  an  its  member 
firms,  to  Indemnify  customers  against 
possible  losses  through  the  failure  of  a 
broker  or  dealer. 

Until  lust  recently,  these  trust  funds 
appeared  to  be  adequate  protection.  But. 
the  tremendous  acceleration  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  industry  vrithln  the  last  2 
years  has  depleted  most  of  these  trust 
funds.  Indeed,  the  trust  fund  concept  it- 
self is  no  longer  adequate  In  view  of  the 
potential  losses. 

For  this  reason,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  enact  the  legislation  embodied  in 
the  conference  report  now  before  the 
Senate.  The  members  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Comonlttee  and 
the  House  Interstate  and  FYsrelgn  Com- 
merce Committee  have  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  legislation.  We  spent  many 
hours  of  troubled  contemplation  on  the 
matter  due  to  our  recognition  of  one  key 
point:  The  enactment  of  this  investors 
protection  program  Is  not  the  answer  to 
the  problems  now  confronting  the  se- 
curities industry.  It  is  not  even  a  partial 
answer,  for  the  major  problems  are  de- 
rived from  the  structure  of  the  industry 
itself.  And  this,  I  think,  gets  to  the  point 
which  concerns  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  so  many  of  the  rest  of  us. 

This  fact  became  obvious  to  all  during 
the  hearings  held  in  connection  with  this 
legislation  prior  to  its  presentation  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Although  we 
were  able  to  ascertain  that  the  problems 
of  the  industry  were  structural  In  nature 
and  that  positive  legislative  or  regulatory 
steps  must  be  taken  in  order  to  alleviate 
these  problems,  we  were  continually 
frustrated  in  our  efforts  to  decide  pre- 
cisely what  steps  should  be  taken  im- 
mediately. This  frustration  was  caused 
primarily  because  of  a  devastating  lack 
of  precise  information  concerning  the 
exact  condition  of  the  Industry  and  the 
causes  of  the  problems  It  is  experiencing. 
We  recognized  that  to  take  positive  steps 
to  make  changes  in  the  industry  without 
knowing  the  precise  effect  of  these 
changes  could  very  wen  bring  about  the 
very  event  we  were  ao  arduously  working 
to  avoid:  a  disaster  in  the  stock  mar- 
ket of  major  proportions.  Each  time  we 
contemplated  a  specific  reform,  we 
learned  that  the  immediate  InsUtutlon 
of  this  reform,  though  It  might  be  needed 
in  the  long  run,  might  cause  the  faUure 
of  another  large  numlwr  of  brokers  or 
dealers.  This  in  turn,  we  were  told,  would 
accelerate  further  the  deterioration  of 
the  Industry,  might  cau.se  more  Investors 
to  lose  money,  and  might  expose  the  in- 
surance fund  being  authorized  by  this 
legislation  to  heavy  losses. 
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We  decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  a, 
ahead  with  the  Insurance  program  at 
this  time.  However,  we  are  aU  agreed  tbat 
it  Is  only  the  first  of  many  steps  that 
are  necessary  to  be  taken  in  orderto 
ultimately  solve  the  problems  of  the  se- 
curities Industry. 

The  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conference 
committee  did  not  specify  what  refonn 
steps  are  to  be  taken  in  various  areas 
But  the  legislation  does  specify  that  tlie 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
shaU  institute  rules  and  regulations  de- 
signed to  bring  about  reform  In  certain 
crucial  areas.  This  device  gives  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commtsslon  the 
necessary  authority  and  the  necessary 
mandate  to  move  in  an  orderly  way  to- 
ward a  resolution  of  the  problems  of  the 
Industry.  I  shall  discuss  the  specific  prob- 
lem areas  in  a  moment. 

I  have  previously  discussed  the  great 
frustration  experienced  by  the  Memben 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  while  dtal- 
ing  with  this  legislation.  But  I  am  sure 
that  that  frustration  was  shared  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  by  the  ofllclals  of  the  various  stock 
exchanges  and  of  the  various  broken 
and  dealers.  Obviously,  they  wished  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  the  passage  of  • 
sound  insurance  program.  And  I  believe 
that  they  agree  fuUy  that  basic  struc- 
tural changes  must  be  made  In  order  to 
create  a  sound  securities  industry. 
Neither  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  nor  the  Industry  could  pro- 
vide us.  however,  with  the  neceaaaiy 
specific  information  with  which  we  couU 
enact  sound  refonn  legislation.  This  wu 
true  simply  because  this  information  Is 
not  available. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  have 
undertaken  to  hold  hearings  in  the  near 
future  on  the  problems  now  facing  the 
securities  Industry.  The  legislation  be- 
fore us  today  also  contains  a  prorlsioo 
for  a  study  of  unsafe  and  unsound  prac- 
tices in  the  securities  Industry  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  Securities  and  Excliange 
Commission.  I  am  looking  forward  to  the 
full  cooperation  of  both  the  securitiei 
industry  and  the  SEC  in  these  undertak- 
ings so  that  we  might  move  rapidly  to- 
ward the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
Industry. 

The  two  bills  passed  by  the  House  and 
Senate  were  identical  in  many  respects. 
There  were,  however,  certain  key  dif- 
ferences. I  believe  It  wiU  be  helpful  at 
this  point  to  discuss  the  resolution  of 
those  differences. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives provided  for  a  seven-msn 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Securities  In- 
vestor Protection  Corporation.  Of  tliese 
seven  members,  four  would  liave  been 
representatives  of  the  securities  Indus- 
try. Thus,  the  House  provided  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  would  be  controlled 
by  members  of  the  securities  industry 
This  was  based  upon  the  premise  that  the 
money  being  utilized  initially  by  the  Se- 
curities Investor  Protection  CorporatloB 
Is  paid  by  the  members  of  the  industiT. 
The  House  bill  further  provided  that  II 
the  Treasury  borrowing  authority  aa- 
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dXJTlMd  by  the  legislation  was  ever  utl- 
Bied.  the  President  would  have  been  re- 
ggli^  to  appoint  four  additional  public 
Ddectors  in  order  to  convert  the  Board 
into  one  with  a  public  majority. 

Ihe  Senate  bill,  on  the  other  hand, 
nrovided  for  a  five-member  Board  of  Di- 
rectora.  The  Board  would  have  been  made 
up  of  the  Chairman  of  the  SEC,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  two 
members,  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
tie,  irom  the  securities  industry.  The 
Senate  believed  that  the  House  formula 
Tts  Inadequate  to  protect  the  pubUc  m- 
terest  because  the  action,  or  inaction,  of 
the  corporation,  even  before  Treasury 
borrowing  authority,  might  very  well  ac- 
oelerate  the  use  of  the  Treasury  borrow- 
ing authority.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
legisUtlan  Is  to  benefit  the  pubUc  as  a 
wbole,  the  Senate  decided  that  the  secu- 
rities Industry  representation  of  the 
Board  should  be  a  minority. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  con- 
ference cominittee  agreed  to  a  compro- 
mise Board  makeup  which  retains  the 
Important  concept  of  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors with  a  pubUc  majority.  The  con- 
ferees agreed  that  there  would  be  a 
seven-member  Board  of  Directors.  One 
member  would  be  an  employee  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  designated 
by  Voe  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  one 
member  would  be  an  employee  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  designated  by  the 
Board,  five  members  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Of  the  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President, 
three  are  required  to  be  persons  asso- 
dated  with  and  representative  of  the 
dlSetent  aspects  of  the  securities  in- 
dustry. Those  three  members  sbaU  not 
all  be  from  the  same  geographical  area 
of  the  United  States.  The  remaining  two 
members  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  shaU  be  the  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  new  corporation.  The 
legislation  specifies  that  they  shaU  be 
selected  "from  the  general  public  from 
among  persons  who  are  not  associated 
with  any  broker  or  dealer,  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (18i  of  section 
3(a)  of  the  1934  Act,  or  similarly  asso- 
ciated with  a  national  securities  ex- 
change or  other  securities  Industry  group 
and  who  have  not  had  any  such  associa- 
tion during  the  2  years  preceding  ap- 
pointment." 

The  conferees  considered  specifying 
that  these  two  Individuals  be  required  to 
have  an  imderstanding  of  the  securities 
industry.  However,  the  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  not  to  so  specify,  and  also 
to  require  that  these  two  Individuals  can- 
not have  been  associated  with  the  in- 
dustry for  a  2-year  period  prior  to  their 
appointment  In  order  to  assure  that 
these  two  members  are  indeed  represent- 
ative of  the  general  pubUc  rather  than 
of  the  interests  of  the  securities  industry. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Senate  fioor. 
several  amendments  were  adopted.  The 
flret  would  have  required  that  the  SIPC 
set  entrance  requirements  for  new  brok- 
ers or  dealers  applying  for  Uie  Insurance 
protection  in  the  future.  It  also  provided 
that  SIPC  would  make  a  study  and  re- 
Port  within  6  months  of  imsafe  and  un- 


soimd  practices  In  the  securities  Industry 
and  what  the  SIPC  was  doing  to  correct 
these  situations. 

The  second  amendment  would  have 
specified  certain  action  to  be  taken  with 
respect  to  the  custody  and  use  of  securi- 
ties belonging  to  customers  and  with 
respect  to  the  maintenance  of  cash  or 
free  credit  balances.  It  also  would  have 
required  that  reserve  requirements  for 
cash  and  free  credit  balances  be  set  up. 

These  amendments  were  readily 
agreed  to  during  the  debate  because  I 
beUeve  we  all  felt  that  these  are  among 
the  necessary  steps  that  must  eventuaUy 
be  taken  in  order  to  ultimately  solve  the 
problems  of  the  industry. 

These  provisions  were  discussed  long 
and  vigorously  during  the  conference.  I 
beUeve  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  a  majority 
of  the  conferees  are  greatly  concerned 
about  the  problems  contemplated  by 
these  amendments.  But  It  was  the  view  of 
the  majority  of  the  Conferees  that  to 
require  action  at  this  time,  with  the 
specificity  contained  in  the  two  amend- 
ments, might  very  well  cause  more  prob- 
lems within  the  Industry  that  would  be 
solved.  This  would  have  in  all  likelihood 
resulted  In  a  great  drain  on  the  insurance 
fund  and  would  cause  problems  concern- 
ing not  only  the  stability  of  the  Industry 
but  also  in  pubhc  confidence.  In  addition, 
the  prevailing  riew  of  the  conferees  was 
that  the  authority  and  even  the  mandate 
contained  in  the  two  amendments  was 
either  explicit  in  the  amendment  being 
made  by  this  bUl  to  section  15(c)(3)  of 
the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934. 

That  new  language  prohibits  any 
broker  or  dealer  from  using  Interstate 
commerce  in  an  attempt  to  make  a  sale 
if  It  is  in  contravention  of  "such  rules 
and  regulations  as  the  Commission  shall 
prescribe  as  necessary  or  appropriate 
in  the  pubUc  interest  or  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Investors  to  provide  safeguards 
with  respect  to  the  financial  responsi- 
bility and  related  practices  of  brokers 
and  dealers  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  acceptance  of  custody  and  use 
of  customers'  securities,  and  the  carrying 
and  use  of  customers'  deposits  or  credit 
balances.  Such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  require  the  maintenance  of  reserves 
with  respect  to  customers'  deposits  or 
credit  balances,  as  determined  by  such 
rules  and  regulations." 

Thus,  the  language  of  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  rules  and  regulations  shall  be 
promulgated  in  those  areas  of  concern 
dealt  with  by  the  two  amendments  I  have 
Just  discussed. 

These  are  the  two  amendments  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  which  we  will  discuss 
later  in  the  colloquy  on  the  floor  today. 

I  think  It  is  helpful  to  note  the  dis- 
cussion contained  in  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  this  provision. 

That  report  says: 

It  wu  the  clear  intent  of  your  committee 
that  the  general  authority  provided  In  the 
amendment  to  section  16(c)  (B)  contained 
in  the  original  House  bill  (and  clearly  the 
language  of  the  conference  substitute)  grants 
to  the  CommlMlon  authority  to  set  forth  ta 
Commission  rules  the  details  contained  In 
the  Senate  amendment.  By  not  embodying 
that  detaU  In  the  leglilatlon.  the  Commla- 


slon'B  hand  la  stronger  In  that  It  has  the 
flexlbUlty  to  meet  changing  altu&tlona  and 
needs.  Indeed,  a  situation  may  develop  In 
which  the  (Tommlaslon  determines  that  It  Is 
In  the  pubUc  Interest  to  promulgate  rules 
even  more  restrictive  than  the  specific  pro- 
visions contained  In  the  part  of  the  Senate 
amendment  In  question.  The  Commission, 
under  the  conference  subetltute,  has  broad 
power,  and  It  Is  expected  tbat  It  wlU  use  ttiat 
power  In  a  strong  and  vigorous  manner  to 
protect  the  Intereets  or  Investors  and  the 
public  Interest. 

With  respect  to  the  entrance  requirements 
for  future  broker-dealers,  the  conference 
substitute  does  not  contain  the  specifics  of 
the  Senate  amendment.  Obviously,  this 
amendment  was  designed  to  raise  ultimately 
the  standards  In  this  Industry,  and  your  con- 
ferees strongly  share  that  desire.  However, 
your  conferees  beUeve  tbat  this,  too,  c&n 
tietter  t>e  handled  by  the  broad  grant  of  rule- 
making authority  to  the  Commission  ta  sec- 
tion lB(c)  (S). 

I  fully  subscribe,  and  I  believe  the  oth- 
er Senate  conferees  win  agree  with  me. 
to  the  expectation  expressed  by  the  House 
managers  that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  will  immediately  and 
vigorously  utilize  the  new  authority  giv- 
en in  section  15(c)(3)  to  promulgate  reg- 
ulations covering  tills  subject  matter.  We 
are  in  fuU  accord  that  these  type  regula- 
tions are  needed  as  part  of  the  necessary 
reform  which  must  occur  wiUiin  the  se- 
curities industry. 

Another  difference  contained  in  the 
two  versions  of  the  lilll  passed  by  the  re- 
spective House  was  the  respect  to  the 
maximum  possible  assessment  ceiling. 
The  Senate  bUl  provided  that  that  maxi- 
mum could  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  gross  revenues  of  the  securi- 
ties industry.  The  House  bill  provided  for 
a  1-percent  celling.  The  conference  com- 
mittee agreed  to  accept  the  1  percent 
celling  with  a  specific  provision  in  the 
bin  that  the  extra  one-half  of  1  percent 
can  only  be  used  In  times  when  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  industry  is  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  support  the  increased  as- 
sessment without  compounding  any  fi- 
nancial difficulties  of  the  industry,  with 
increased  danger  to  Investors  that  that 
would  Imply. 

One  of  the  floor  amendments  on  the 
Senate  bill  which  I  have  Just  discussed 
included  a  provision  for  a  study  and  re- 
port to  Congress  of  unsafe  and  unsotmd 
practices  in  the  securities  industry 
coupled  with  a  report  of  what  is  being 
done  to  aUeviate  these  problems.  The 
amendment  as  adopted  on  the  Senate 
floor  would  have  required  this  study  and 
report  to  have  been  conducted  by  SIPC. 
That  provision  was  retained  by  the  con- 
ference committee  although  it  was  mod- 
ified to  have  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  do  the  study  and  report 
rather  than  SIPC. 

The  Senate  approved  another  fioor 
amendment  which  lowered  the  maximum 
Insurance  protection  per  customer  from 
$50,000.  which  was  the  amount  approved 
by  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  to  $20,000.  The  bill  passed 
by  the  House  provided  for  maximum  cov- 
erage In  the  amount  of  $50,000. 

The  conference  committee  agreed  to 
retain  the  maximum  of  $50,000  total  in- 
surance coverage,  not  more  than  $20,- 
000  of  which  can  be  for  casta. 
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Mr.  President,  these  are  the  major 
provisions  which  were  worked  out  In 
coziference.  I  was  Impressed  throughout 
the     conference     with     the     virtually 
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at  this  time  with  the  decision  of  the  con-  "ucn  •egragation  which  are  fully  oomo^ui 

ferees.  despite  the  fact  that  I  believe  the  t"  «>«>•  "uggwwd  in  the  Senat*  unentoS! 

bm  would  have  been  better  IX  it  con-  ^'*  '™'  "^^  wiopttd  by  the  Cou^Jl 

talned  my  amendment.  Furthermore  the  ^„]i«  .  .  "°°  'I'l  "'  ""  Secunoe.  i^ 


unanimous  agreement  In  principle  of  aU     action  by  the  conferees  to  either  alter     2^iw.*.^'.  ^"^  '','"<',  8 (Od)   theroante 
•■  -  -         -  proniDU  me  commingling  ol  curtomer'i  aL 

curlOes  with  those  of  pereonn  other  thiii  . 
customer  Including  the  broker  deeler  hta 
.ell  and  also  prohibit  the  hrpoihlMtl«rS; 
customer's  Bccurltles  for  Indebtedneea  whl* 
exoeeda  the  sggreg»tc  Indebtedneee  ol^ 
cujtomen  to  the  broker  dealer  with  rem«, 
to  eecurltlee  of  cuatome™  In  the  custodVo 
such  broker  dealer.  The  bUl  would  contito 
lUldltloMl  authority  for  the  Commljeioo  to 
adopt  ruleo  concerning  the  legregatlon  of 
cuatomere  tulIy-peJd  and  eice«  niai«ii  « 
ourltlee  and  the  oondluone  under  which  Z- 
curltlee  held  for  the  account  of  cuatoom 
may  be  aubjected  to  Hens.  The  report  of  tin 
managera  states  that  the  ConunlsaloQ  unto 
the  bill  would  have  broad  power  and  it  li 
expected  that  it  wlU  use  that  power  In  , 
strong  and  vigorous  manner  to  protect  tha 
Interests  of  Investors  and  the  pubUc  Interaat 
The  Commlaalon  fully  eipects  to  conftra 
to  this  direction  and  to  adopt,  again  In  ooo- 
formance  with  the  Administrative  Procedun 
Act.  approprlat*  regulations  requiring  u» 
segregation  of  customer's  fully-paid  and  a- 
cess  margin  securities  and  respecting  the  di- 
ctusauncea  under  which  securities  ms?  t» 
subject  to  liens. 

Sincerely  youn, 

BnoH  F.  OWXMS, 

Coninluiour. 


the  conferees  as  to  what  was  needed  In 
this  legislation.  The  primary  differences 
occurring  In  the  conference  were  due  to 
varying  Judgments  by  the  members  as  to 
precisely  what  was  the  most  effective  and 
safe  manner  of  dealing  with  these 
particular  problems  at  this  time.  I  be- 
lieve the  resulting  bill  Is  a  good  compro- 
mise and,  given  the  accord  among  the 
conferees,  will  result  in  the  provision  of 
this  necessary  Insurance  protection  to 
Investors  and,  more  Importantly,  will  re- 
sult In  Immediate  steps  beln?  taken  by 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
and  the  industry  toward  reform  in  those 
areas  I  have  discussed,  as  well  as  in  oth- 
er areas. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
BEKireTTi .  who  ta  the  ranking  minority 
member  In  the  conference. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine,  who  Is 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  handled 
this  legislation.  In  recommending  that 
the  Senate  approve  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tlrai  Act  of  1970.  I  have  listened  to  the 
statement  of  the  floor  manager  of  this 
bill,  the  Senator  from  Maine,  and  wish 
to  lend  my  support  to  that  statement.  I 
do  not  Intend  to  speak  at  length.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  closing  days  of  this  Con- 
gresa  we  can  do  without  unnecessary 
repetition  and  time  consuming  state- 
ments. 

Having  carefully  read  the  statement 
of  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
I  find  that  it  Is  In  complete  accord  with 
my  understanding  of  the  decision  of  the 
conferees.  I  would  only  add  that  in  my 
opinion  our  decision  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tection Corporation  will  result  in  neither 
a  pro-Oovemment  nor  prolndustiy 
Board,  but  will  result  In  a  Board  which 
win  take  Into  consideration  the  views  of 
the  Industry,  the  views  of  the  public, 
and  the  views  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. As  was  so  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  statement  of  managers,  this  bill  does 
not  nor  Is  it  Intended  to  solve  the  basic 
problems  of  the  securities  Industry  at 
this  time.  It  does,  however,  provide  ad- 
ditional authority  for  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  through  which 
these  problems  can  be  solved.  Further- 
more, it  directs  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations. 

There  has  been  some  concern  that  the 
conference  committee  did  not  accept 
certain  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  were  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  the  last  minute.  It  has  even  been  re- 
ported that  the  conference  report  Is  re- 
garded as  a  cave-in  to  the  brokerage  in- 
dustry. 

I  offered  one  of  the  amendments 
which  was  accepted  on  the  Senate  floor 
at  the  last  minute  and  which  was 
dropped  by  the  conference  committee.  I 
argued  for  the  amendment  in  the  confer- 
ence, but  the  final  decision  of  the  con- 
ferees was  to  delete  It.  I  do  not  argue 


or  delete  the  other  last  minute  floor 
amendments  was  not  a  cave-in  to  the 
brokerage  Industry.  Let  there  be  no 
mistake.  No  member  of  the  conference 
comniittee  to  my  knowledge  was  in- 
terested In  continuing  Improper  industry 
practices.  The  conferees  were  very  con- 
cerned that  to  accept  amendments  which 
had  neither  the  backing  of  the  SEC,  the 
Treasury,  or  any  Industry  experts,  with- 
out change  would  result  In  bringing 
about  the  bankruptcy  of  marginal  firms 
and  untold  hardship  on  their  customers, 
which  may  very  well  be  avoided  if  we 
allow  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission to  work  out  solutions  to  the 
major  problems  in  the  industry  in  a  more 
gradual  manner.  The  majority  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  conferees  were  op- 
posed to  approving  legislation,  the  con- 
sequences of  which  were  imcertaln  and 
which  could  result  In  an  immediate  draw 
on  the  tl  billion  Treasury  backup  which 
is  provided  in  this  legislation. 

We  have  in  the  conference  report  a 
balanced  approach  to  the  problem,  I 
believe.  Our  major  attempt  at  this  time 
is  to  bring  about  investor  confidence. 
Once  this  has  been  done,  I  am  sure  the 
SEC  will  act  without  delay,  as  we  have 
directed,  to  help  solve  the  problems 
which  exist  in  the  industry. 

The  letter  which  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  sent  to  Senator 
Sparkkan,  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee should  assure  any  who  may  have 
questioned  the  responsiveness  of  the  SEC 
to  congressional  direction,  that  the  Com- 
mission will  act  in  accordance  with  the 
new  legislation  and  the  Intent  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Bicorb, 
as  follows: 
SxctTvrnxs  and  Bxchakoi  Coumissioh, 

Waaliintton,  DC,  Deoember  22,  1970. 
Hon.  John  J.  ^asjucaiv. 
Chairman,  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, US.  Senate,  Waahlngton,  DC. 
Dkas  %Sx.  CHsniMAH;  We  understand  that 
a  question  has  arisen  concerning  the  action 
which  the  Commlsalon  would  take  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  by  HJl.  19333  bs  re- 
port«d  by  the  Conference  Report  appearing 
In  the  Congressional  Recortl  of  December  18, 
1970.  upon  the  enactment  thereof  with  re- 
spect to  such  matters  as  the  segregation  of 
customer's  sectirltles  and  the  maintenance  of 
reserve  with  respect  to  customer's  free  bal- 
ances. With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of 
reserves.  Section  7(d)  of  the  bU!  1»  clear  that 
the  Commission  shall,  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions require  the  maintenance  of  reserve  with 
respect  to  customer's  free  balances  and  the 
Commission  proposes  to  do  so.  The  exact 
timing  and  nature  of  such  regulations  wUl 
necessarily  depend  upon  conditions  existing 
at  the  time  and  we  must,  of  course,  follow 
the  requirement  of  the  Administrative  Pro- 
cedtira  Act  concerning  notice  and  opportu- 
nity for  pubUc  comment  with  respect  to  such 
regulations. 

With  respect  to  customary  ieourtties  In 
the  custody  of  a  broker  dealer,  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  behalf  of  the  House 
makee  It  clear  that  the  Commission  has  the 
authority  to  adopt  ruin  with  nepcot  to 
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J  failing  firms  would  suffer  if  the  firm     establish  entry  requirements  with  respect 


Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  1 
want  to  commend  the  able  leadership  o( 
Senator  MtrsRix  on  the  broker-dealer 
Insurance  bill.  He  saw  the  need  for  u 
Insurance  program  to  protect  smaU  In- 
vestors from  brokerage  firm  faflura 
long  before  the  need  became  generallj 
recognized  by  the  securities  industry,  by 
the  SEC,  and  by  the  Treasury.  Indeed, 
his  early  sponsorship  of  the  legislaUon 
helped  to  educate  the  public  and  the  id- 
mlnistration  on  the  need  to  insure  the 
small  Investor  against  brokerage  boost 
(allures.  That  we  now  have  a  general 
consensus  on  the  need  for  investor  In- 
surance Is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  el- 
forts  of  Senator  Mdskii. 

Although  I  believe  we  need  an  iiistir- 
ance  program  to  protect  investors,  I  did 
not  sign  the  conference  report  on  Mii 
legislation.  It  was  a  difficult  decision  on 
my  part.  We  need  on  insurance  program, 
but  we  also  need  substantial  reformi  In 
the  securities  Industry.  To  provide  In- 
.■iurance  without  specific  guarantees  tbsl 
the  necessary  reforms  will  be  enacted 
would  be  the  height  of  fiscal  irresponsi- 
bility. It  would  be  like  handing  a  blank 
check  to  Wall  Street  without  Inslsttni 
that  they  take  steps  to  upgrade  theli  fi- 
nancial practices. 

In  fact,  one  may  well  argue  that  u 
Insurance  program  without  reform  l» 
worse  than  no  bin  at  all.  The  forces  of 
the  marketplace  may  eventually  act  to 
force  broker-dealers  Into  reforming  their 
financial  practices.  If  the  investing  pub- 
lic loses  confidence  in  the  financial  nl- 
vency  and  prudence  of  brokerage  Civa. 
the  business  will  gradually  shift  to  tboae 
firms  willing  and  able  to  conduct  thein- 
selves  with  a  higher  degree  of  financial 
responsibility.  Indeed,  this  is  the  cIobIc 
way  a  free  enterprise  economy  weeds  out 
marginal  and  inefficient  firms. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  case  of  broker- 
age firms,  the  classic  free  enterpilM 
solution  can  be  painful.  The  custooMD 


«s  not  financially  solvent.  For  this  rea- 
am.  an  insurance  program  has  been  pro- 
^jjii  But  unless  long-term  reforms  are 
2i^ushed  through,  the  problems  of  the 
securities  industry  will  grow  worse  and 
not  better.  There  is  even  a  danger  that 
the  temporary  relief  afforded  by  an  In- 
sunnce  program  will  nmke  the  industry 
lets  willing  to  tackle  the  tough  problems 
which  have  brought  it  to  the  edge  of  In- 
solvmcy.  In  this  sense,  an  insurance  pro- 
jnuD  without  reform  Is  counter  produc- 
tive and  worse  than  no  legislation  at  all. 
It  would  merely  postpone  the  Inevlta- 
nie  day  o(  reckoning  and  accentuate  the 
Muitlng  financial  chaos.  Moreover,  the 
federal  taxpayer  would  be  forced  to  pay 
a  large  part  of  the  bill  since  the  Securities 
Investor  Protection  Corporation  is  au- 
Qiariied  to  borrow  up  to  a  billion  dollars 
from  the  Treasury  if  it  runs  out  of  money. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  also 
permitted  to  reduce  the  interest  rate, 
presumably  to  zero.  If  he  found  It  to  be 
in  the  national  Interest. 

}ti.  President.  I  am  by  no  means  alone 
In  my  argument  that  a  weak  Insurance 
bin  is  worse  than  no  bill  at  all.  The  presi- 
dent Ql  the  Nation's  largest  brokerage 
Arm  testified  before  our  committee  last 
April  and  made  substantially  the  same 
poit.  At  that  time,  Mr.  Donald  T. 
Reagan,  president  of  Merrill  Lynch  said: 

I  Tould  like  to  explain  to  you  why  I  be- 
lieve that  Insurance  plans,  of  whatever  kind, 
treat  only  the  symptoms  and  not  the  cause 
of  the  disease. 

Mr.  Reagan  went  on  to  list  three  areas 
of  needed  reform — additional  capital, 
tighter  rules  on  the  definition  of  capital, 
and  restrictions  on  the  use  of  customer 
funds.  Mr.  Reagan  concluded  by  saying 
that— 

Once  such  regulations  are  In  effect,  the 
need  for  a  huge  insurance  fund  wiU  be  leas 
•cute.  Wo  would  not  h«  worrying  about  giv- 
ing each  passenger  a  parachute.  Instead,  we 
will  be  directing  our  attention  to  a  safe 
navigation. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Reagan  could  not 
have  put  the  matter  more  succinctly.  We 
need  better  navigation,  not  a  parachute. 
nils  is  not  some  ivory  tower  professor 
speculating  about  the  problems  of  the 
industry.  It  is  from  the  president  of  the 
Nation's  largest  securities  firm.  His 
words  should  be  given  great  weight. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  members  of  the 
securities  industry  had  quite  the  same 
ilew  of  the  problem  as  Mr.  Reagan.  An 
industry  task  force  developed  a  proposed 
Insurance  bill  with  Treasury-SEC  back- 
ing which  was  notably  lacking  In  fi- 
nancial safeguards.  The  Insurance  pro- 
KTim  would  have  been  run  by  Industry 
appointed  men.  The  assessment  form- 
ula was  inadequate  compared  to  the 
Pederol  Government's  financial  commit- 
ment Moreover,  the  bill  failed  to  specify 
the  list  of  practices  the  industry  would 
liave  to  modify  In  order  to  get  insurance. 
Some  of  these  weaknesses  were  corrected 
m  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  under  the  able  leadership  of  Sen- 
ator MiTBKia.  But  In  my  view,  the  bill 
recommended  by  the  conference  com- 
mittee Is  defldent  In  two  respects. 

nnt  of  all.  It  deletes  a  provision  In 
tbe  Saute  bill  which  I  Introduced  to 


to  new  broker-dealers  applying  for  In- 
surance protection.  Second,  it  deletes  a 
provision  offered  by  Senator  BaooKX 
which  would  require  brokerage  firms  to 
segregate  securities  held  for  their  cus- 
tomers. It  was  argued  in  the  House  man- 
agers report  that  the  SBC  already  bad 
adequate  authority  under  the  bill  to  es- 
tablish similar  requirements.  If  this  Is  the 
case,  I  have  a  bard  time  understanding 
why  any  one  would  object  U>  their  in- 
clusion in  the  bill.  The  SEC  has  demon- 
strated a  notable  lack  of  urgency  in 
policing  the  securities  industry  to  date. 
It  can  certainly  do  no  harm  and  might 
do  some  good  if  Congress  prescribed  spe- 
ciflc  guidelines  in  this  area. 

Senator  Brooks  has  described  the  Sen- 
ate provision  dealing  with  the  segrega- 
tion of  securities,  and  I  support  bis  state- 
ments on  the  need  to  have  these  protec- 
tions speUed  out  in  the  bill.  I  would  like 
to  outline  for  the  Senate  the  need  (or 
establishing  entry  requirements  on  new 
brokerage  firms  before  they  gain  access 
to  the  insurance  program. 

Entry  requirements,  are  of  coune, 
nothing  new.  They  have  been  a  pre- 
requisite on  all  previous  insurance  pro- 
grams which  have  Involved  acclaim 
upon  the  Federal  Treasury.  The  FDIC 
is  directed  to  screen  commercial  banks 
before  they  become  eligible  for  deposit 
Insurance.  The  FSLIC  la  directed  to 
screen  savings  and  loan  associations  be- 
fore they  become  eligible  for  deposit  in- 
surance. And  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  is  authorized  to  screen 
credit  unions  before  they  become  eligible 
for  share  Insurance.  Indeed.  Senator 
BxHHiTT,  the  author  of  the  credit  union 
share  insurance  bill  insisted  on  these 
entry  provisions,  and  properly  so,  in  or- 
der to  protect  the  solvency  of  the  insur- 
ance fund. 

My  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
would  have  applied  the  same  entry  re- 
quirements to  new  brokerage  firms  who 
applied  for  insurance  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation.  It  would  have 
directed  that  brokerage  firms  be  re- 
jected for  Insurance  if  they  do  not  meet 
the  requisite  standards  of  ftnanrifti  je- 
sponslblllty.  It  was  aimed  at  minimizing 
the  risk  to  the  insurance  fimd  and  to 
the  Treasury  by  preventing  the  entry 
of  new  firms  which  are  likely  to  present 
an  undue  risk  to  the  fimd.  No  private  in- 
surance company  would  agree  to  Issue 
Insurance  policies  without  some  type  of 
luiderwriting  examination.  The  SIPC 
and  the  SEC  should  be  no  less  demand- 
ing. 

As  originally  drafted,  my  amendment 
would  have  required  the  SIPC  to  screen 
new  brokerage  firms.  It  was  pointed  out 
that  the  SEC  should  be  the  agency  to 
perform  this  task,  and  I  was  willing  to 
modify  my  amendment  to  this  extent. 
Also,  some  of  the  house  uHiferees  appar- 
ently felt  that  the  specific  entry  require- 
ments were  too  detailed  and  that  more 
general  language  would  have  been  pref- 
erable. Again,  I  would  have  been  willing 
to  modify  my  language  to  this  extent. 

Unfortunately,  before  any  of  these 
modifications  could  be  formally  pre- 
sented to  the  House,  a  motion  was  made 
on  the  Senate  side  to  recede  tram  the 


entire  amendment.  This  motion  carried, 
and  the  House  conferees  thus  had  no 
opportunity  to  vole  on  accepting  the  en- 
try provisions  subject  to  the  specific 
modiftcotlons  which  had  been  suggested. 
Had  the  modified  pro\'isions  been  offered 
by  the  Senate,  I  believe,  there  Is  a  good 
chanc«  they  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  House  conferees. 

In  recounting  this  history  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  I  intend  no  criticism  whatso- 
ever of  Senator  Muskie  who  strongly 
supported  the  Senate  position  on  entrs' 
requirements.  I  am  also  gratified  for  the 
support  of  Senator  Spaskmah,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. 

My  refusEd  to  sign  the  conference  re- 
port is  in  no  way  a  reflection  upon  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Mdskie  or  Senator 
Sparkman.  Nor  is  it  a  protest  that  my 
particular  amendment  was  rejected  by 
the  conference  committee.  Had  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  formally  presented  the 
modified  entc  proposal  to  the  House 
and  if  the  House  stood  adamant  in  re- 
jecting any  entry  provision.  I  would  have 
accepted  the  decision,  although  reluc- 
tantly. However,  it  was  not  the  ada- 
mance  of  the  House,  but  the  willingness 
of  a  majority  of  Seriate  conferees  to  re- 
cede which  led  to  the  conference  drop- 
ping the  entry  provision. 

I  am  sure  that  those  Senate  conferees 
who  voted  to  recede  did  so  on  the  merits 
of  the  issue,  and  I  intend  no  personal 
criticism  of  them  either,  even  though  I 
think  they  were  wrong.  In  the  final 
analysis,  each  Senator  must  act  to  up- 
hold the  public  Interest  as  he  sees  it. 
However,  the  experience  on  this  bill  once 
again  Illustrates  the  weakness  In  Senate 
conference  committee  procedures  where 
a  majority  of  Senate  conferees  appar- 
ently opposed  to  the  Senate  position  are 
appointed. 

By  dropping  the  entry  requirements 
and  the  securities  segregation  provisions 
of  the  Brooke  amendment,  the  bill  be- 
fore us  today  is  considerably  less  certain 
In  its  Impact  than  the  bill  which  passed 
the  Senate. 

I  have  less  confidence  than  others  that 
the  SEC  will  act  vigorously  to  protect  the 
solvency  of  the  Insurance  fund  when  it 
permits  new  firms  to  enter  the  brokerage 
buslneGS,  I  would  hope  that  the  mana- 
gers of  the  legislation  can  assure  the 
Senate  that  It  Is  the  intent  of  the  con- 
forenoe  report  that  the  SBC  act  with 
vigor  in  the  areas  covered  by  the  Brcxjke 
and  Proxmlre  amendments.  We  certainly 
need  to  leave  the  SEC  to  act  with  enough 
flexibUlty.  I  only  hope  the  legislative  his- 
tory is  clear  enough  to  indicate  that 
Congress  expects  prompt  action  from  the 
SEC  in  these  areas. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
I  fully  supported  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment on  the  Senate  fioor  because  I 
thought  it  made  sense.  I  was  troubled 
that  this  legislation  might  be  interpreted 
to  permit  new  broker-dealers  to  come 
Into  the  business  not  in  accordance  with 
new  standards  but  with  the  old  stand- 
ards, which  have  resulted  In  such  tre- 
mendous problems. 
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We  discussed  this  question  very  vigor- 
ously   in    conference.    Many    conferees 
were  concerned— and  thU  Is  revealed  In 
the  House  manager's  report— that  if  we 
were  to  apply  rigid  standards  to  new 
entrants  into  the  field.  It  would  result 
in    discrimination    between    them    and 
those  broker-dealers  already  in  the  field. 
So  I  felt  that  was  something  those  now 
in  the  business  could  live  with,  because 
what  we  are  talking  about  are  standards 
toward  which  they  should  move.  But  that 
was  the  nature  of  our  conference.  So  I 
did  support  the  Senator's  position  in  the 
conference.  I  regret  it  was  not  supported 
fully,  but  may  I  say  now,  looking  upon 
this  side  of  it.  undertaking  to  build  some 
steam  under  the  effort  to  move  in  the 
direction  of  the  Senator's  amendment, 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  section  15(c)(3) 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  of 
1934.  The  House  conferees  assured  us 
that  the  SEC  will  do  exacUy  what  the 
Senator's  amendment   proposes    to  do. 
Second,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  House  manager's  report  be 
printed.  This  gives  only  the  House  inter- 
pretation of  the  authority  in  that  sec- 
tion. I  put  that  in  the  Record  in  order 
to  support  the  Senator's  position  and  in 
order  to  build  a  fire  under  the  SEC  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  Senator's 
position. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows* 

CouPKOMisi  Proposal 
SecUon  15(c)   of  the  Securltlea  Exchange 
Act  of  1934  Ifi  unended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragmph: 

"(a)(A)  Securities  received  or  held  b;  a 
broker  or  deaJer  to  which  any  cu5tomer  la 
entitled  to  Immediate  poseesglon  wltbout 
the  payment  of  any  aum  to  auch  broker  or 
dealer  ahall  not  be  pledged  by.  or  loaned  by 
or  to,  such  broker  or  dealer,  unless  a  written 
agreement  designating  the  specific  securltlea 
to  be  pledged  or  loaned  la  first  obtained  from 
such  customer  with  knowledge  of  the  conae- 
quenc«s  thei«of  and  proper  safeguarda  are 
provided.  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  lend  or 
pledge  securities  received  or  held  by  such 
broker  or  dealer  for  the  accounts  of  custom- 
ers not  so  entitled  to  Immediate  ptoeseaslon 
In  an  amount  that  is  not  fair  and  reason- 
able In  view  of  the  aggregate  Indebtedness  of 
auch  customers  to  such  broker  or  dealer.  The 
Commlsfilon  shall,  by  such  rules  or  regula- 
tions as  U  ^eems  neceaeary  or  appropriate 
in  the  public  Interest  or  for  the  protection 
of  Investors,  prescribe  the  amount  or  amounts 
that  are  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  ag- 
gregate Indebtedness. 

"(B)  Except  for  securltlea  to  be  transferred 
or  delivered  or  otherwlae  removed  from  cus- 
tody or  segregation  in  connection  with  any 
transaction  effected  by  or  for  the  account  of 
such  customer  or  In  accordance  with  any  In- 
struction by  or  on  behalf  of  such  customer 
when  a  broker  or  dealer  receives  or  bolds 
securities  for  a  customer  that,  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (A)  above  cannot  be  loaned 
or  pledged  and  that  are  In  excess  of  aU  loan 
value  or  margin  requirements  Imposed  by 
law.  fay  any  national  securities  exchange  or 
registered  national  seciirlUes  association  or 
by  such  broker  or  dealer. 

"(a)  such  broker  or  dealer  shall  maintain 
such  securities  {I)  In  the  custody  of  a  bank 
(Including  a  bank  acting  as  transfer  agent 
or  registrar)  which  has  an  aggregate  capital 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  such  speci- 
fied minimum  amount  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  preacrlbed  by  the  Commission  by 
rule  or  ragulauoo.  or  of  a  central  oertiflcate 
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service  of  any  clearing  ooirpontlon  or  any 
slmUar  depoaitary,  (U)  m  any  manner  which 
conforms  with  a  determination  by  thi  Oom- 
miaslon  that  such  property  Is  held  for  the 
account  of  customcis  of  the  debtor  In  such 
other  manner  aa  the  CommlBslon,  by  rule  or 
regulation,  for  the  protection  of  customers 
and  other  creditors  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis,  shall  have  determined  to  be  niffl- 
ctently  identifiable  aa  the  property  of  such 
customers,  oi  (ill)  in  accordance  wtOi  auch 
rules  as  the  Commlaalon  ahaU  prescribe  In 
the  public  Interest  and  for  protection  of  In- 
vestors,  or 

"(b)  If  such  customer  la  entitled  to  im- 
mediate possession  of  such  securities  wltb- 
out payment  of  any  sum  to  sucb  broker  or 
dealer  and  requests  in  writing  delivery  of 
such  sectirltles,  subject  to  the  terms  of  any 
pledge  or  loan  made  In  conformity  with  sub- 
paragraph (A)  above,  such  broker  or  dealer 
shall  promptly  deliver  auch  securities  to 
such  customer  or  to  the  transfer  agent  or 
registrar  for  sucb  aecurltles  for  registration 
of  such  securities  in  the  name  of,  and  de- 
livery to,  such  customer.  Sucb  request  may 
be  given  at  any  time  with  reepect  to  par- 
ticular securities  or  may  be  a  standing  re- 
quest for  all  securltlee. 

"(C)  For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph 
(fi),  the  term  "customer"  shall  not  Include  a 
broker  or  dealer  except  aa  the  Commission 
may  otherwise  provide  and  shall  not  In- 
clude any  person  to  the  extent  tnat  such 
person  has  an  interest  In  or  claim  for  cash 
or  securities  which  by  contract,  agreement, 
or  understanding,  or  by  operation  of  law, 
are  part  of  the  capital  of  a  broker  or  dealer 
or  ha&  an  interest  or  claim  for  cash  or  secur- 
ities that  la  subordinated  to  the  claims  of 
creditors  of  such  broker  or  'dealer. 

"(D)  This  subsecUou  shall  become  effec- 
tive pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Commission.  In  no  event,  however,  shall 
the  effective  date  of  this  subsection  be  later 
than  one  year  from  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Securities  Investor  ProtecUon  Act  of 
1970. 

"(E)  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not 
limit  the  authority  otherwise  granted  to  the 
Commission  by  any  other  provision  of  law." 


gered  terms,  and  the  Chairman  wouW  h. 

been  elected  by  the  Board.  **"• 

The  conference  substitute  provide.  #w 

the  Treasury;  F~"iwtt  « 

One  member  designated  by  the  »8d»., 

Reserve    Board  from    the   PederJ  ^^^ 

Board;  and  n»»«n 


Statsumt  or  TRz  BCanagkrb  on  thx  Past 

or  THE  BODSK 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJL  19333)  to  pro- 
vide greater  protection  for  customers  of  reg- 
istered brokers  and  dealers  and  members 
of  national  securities  exchanges,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report; 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Houae  biu  and 
inserted  a  aubstltute  text.  The  conference 
agreed  to  a  substitute  for  both  the  text  of 
the  Senate  amendment  and  the  text  of  the 
House  blU. 

The  conference  substitute  uses  the  struc- 
ture and  format  of  the  House  biU.  Aside 
from  technical,  clerical,  and  minor  drafting 
changes,  the  substantive  differences  between 
the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  and  the  sub- 
stitute agreed  to  in  conference  are  noted 
below. 

J.  aoord  Of  ZWrecior*.— The  House  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  convertible  Board  of  Directors. 
The  board  would  have  had  seven  members — 
a  majority  of  whom  would  have  been  Indus- 
cry  representatives — until  there  was  an  ap- 
plication for  funds  from  the  United  States 
Treasury.  At  that  time  the  President  would 
have  been  required  to  appoint  four  addi- 
tional public  directors  so  aa  to  convert  the 
Board  Into  one  that  had  a  majority  of  public 
members.  Under  the  Houae  blU  the  Board 
of  Directors  would  have  had  4-year,  stag- 


Plve  members  appointed  by  the  Ptmiii». 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  UxVbSS. 
Of  these  five  members,  three  are  to  hT^Il 
sons  associated  with  and  represenuuvi^ 
the  securltlea  mdustry  and  two  are  to  S 
from  the  general  public.  The  term  lot  JH 
duector  is  three  yean,  and  the  tenna  iS! 
staggered.  The  chairman  and  vice  chalnaan 
are  to  be  designated  by  the  President  trZ 
the  two  members  selected  by  him  from  u^ 
general  pubUc,  ™ 

Z.CeiUngon  oueajmenta.— The  Houae  hilL 
as  amended  by  the  Interstate  and  Foreto 
Commerce  Committee  (the  -'comamtirii 
amendment  on  the  House  floor,  providsd  for 
a  ceiUng  on  assessments  of  i  percent  ol  erh 
revenues  from  the  securities  bualn««. 

The  conference  aubsutute  includes  tUa  i 
percent  ceUmg,  but  u  specifies  that  u»m- 
meni*  above  ^  ol  I  percent  should  only  bt 
used  In  times  when  the  financial  oondiuoo 
of  the  industry  Is  sufficiently  stroog  to  sup- 
port such  an  increased  asaeaamem  wiUwitt 
compounding  any  financial  dlfflculUet  of 
the  Industry  (with  the  Increaeed  danger  » 
investors  that  that  would  imply).  Ttug  to 
totally  inoonsistent  with  the  debate  on  UiJt 
amendment  on  the  House  floor.  At  that  Ume 
It  was  stated  that  the  committee  did  act  la- 
tend  that  the  Board  of  Directors  impose  sa 
assessment  above  Vi  of  1  percent  wiihon: 
regard  to  what  the  industry  could  property 
afford.  It  was  clearly  recognized  that  thU 
increased  assessment  should  be  Imposed  onlj 
when  the  conditions  In  the  Industry  oouJd 
economically  accept  an  assessment  obovt  ^ 
of  1  percent  and  If  It  Is  needed  for  the  proper 
buildup  and  maintenance  of  the  BIPO 
fund.  When  good  times  occur,  the  interwtt 
of  the  securities  industry,  aa  well  as  tbe 
public  interest,  may  be  well  served  by  a  high. 
er  than  ^  of  l  percent  assessment. 

3.  Gro3M  revenuea  from  the  iecuritia  tnM' 
nes3. — The  House  bill,  In  effect,  exemptnl 
revenues  from  the  sale  of  mutual  lunda 
variable  annuities  and  investment  advice  to 
registered  open-end  Investment  companlei, 
aa  well  as  revenues  from  the  buslne«  of 
Insurance.  In  addition,  It  exempted  ooin- 
missions  earned  in  connection  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  bonds,  bUls  and  notes  of  ibe 
VB.  Treasury  when  the  broker  was  scUac 
as  agent  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  conference  substitute  oontlnues  tbt 
exemption  for  commissions  od  the  sale  of 
mutual  funds  and  variable  annulUes;  rev- 
enues for  the  business  of  Insurance;  aad 
revenues  derived  from  the  rendering  of  in- 
vestment advice,  but  the  exemption  would 
Include  advice  to  both  open-end  and  cloasd- 
end  registered  Investment  companies. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  in- 
clude an  exemption  for  commissions  esmwl 
in  the  sale  of  U.S.  Treasury  securities.  In  ini- 
tially providing  for  such  an  exemption,  your 
committee  sought  to  protect  reporting  daai- 
ers  for  the  Pcderal  Reserve  Board  froen  suf- 
fering competitive  disadvantages  with  ocr- 
toln  commercial  banks  which  are  also  reccg- 
nlzed  as  reporting  dealers.  However,  It  be- 
came apparent  to  the  conferees  that  luoli 
relief  could  not  be  formulated  without  otbcr 
unintended  effects — notably  competitive  dis- 
advantages between  broker -dealers  who  art 
recognized  as  reporting  dealers  and  broker^ 
dealers  who  are  not  so  recognized.  The  con- 
ference substitute,  therefore,  does  not  in- 
clude an  exemption  on  thia  subject. 

The  conferees  attention  was  also  dlreotsd 
to  the  section  of  the  blU  which  provides  that 
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gnm  rerenue  of  a  broker-dealer  ehaU  be  com- 
Iiited  on  a  oonsoUdated  basis  with  the 
hmker-dealer'B  subsidiaries.  This  is  desirable 
mOTder  to  avoid  the  posalblllty  of  evasion  of 
^L^Bmsnta  by  the  uae  of  subsidiaries.  It 
iKoald  be  clear,  however,  that  In  the  case  of 
,^l„Ull»rto8.  as  m  the  case  of  the  parent 
broker-dealer,  gross  revenues  from  the  secu- 
riUM  business  shall  include  only  such  reve- 
nues as  »r*  defined  in  the  bill. 

In  addition,  both  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
cli4M6  commlaalon  (the  "Commission")  and 
SIPO  are  given  certain  exemptlve  powers  In 
TleT  of  the  possibility  that  certain  revenues 
irtll  be  subject  to  assessments  when  this  la 
not  equitable  nor  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
BOBH  of  the  Act.  For  example,  the  Commla- 
2on  or  8IPC  weU  might  determine  that  It 
would  be  inequitable  and  not  in  accordance 
with  the  intended  purposes  of  this  legislation 
to  include  in  the  assesamenta  levied  on  a  par- 
ent company  Income  that  a  subsidiary  which 
u  %  registered  investment  company  receives 
Irom  invastmenU  which  are  really  Invest- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  Its  (the  subsldlary'a) 
public  investors  (and  the  Income  from  which 
insures  to  the  benefit  of  its  public  investora) . 

4,  E^ent  of  customer  protection. — The 
House  bill  provided  that  SIPC  should  advance 
QUolM  necessary  to  satisfy  claims  of  each 
customar  of  a  mem t>er- broker  dealer  In  liq- 
uidation, but  that  such  advances  should  not 
eiceed  t&O.OOO  for  any  one  customer. 

The  oonlerence  substitute  continues  the 
150,000  limitation,  but  provides  further  that, 
inaofar  as  all  or  any  portion  of  a  customer's 
filaim  is  for  cash  (as  distinct  from  securities) . 
the  amount  advanced  for  auch  claim  to  cash 
ihall  not  exceed  (30,000. 

5.  Financial  responsttHlity  of  brofcer-deaJ- 
ri.—The  House  bill  would  have  amended  sec- 
tion 16(0)  (3)  of  the  Securltlea  Exchange  Act 
of  1034  SO  as  to  grant  broad  rule  making  au- 
thority to  the  Commission  to  promulgate 
rules  to  provide  safeguards  with  respect  to 
the  financial  responsibility  and  related  prac- 
tices of  bivker-dealers. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides  for 
such  broad  rule  making  authority  but 
strengthens  it  by  requiring  that  the  Commis- 
sion promulgate  such  rules  and  by  specifying 
that  such  authority  Includes  authority  to 
make  rules  relating  to  the  acceptance  of  cus- 
tody and  use  oT  customers'  securities  and  the 
carrying  and  use  of  customers'  deposiu  or 
credit  balances.  In  addition,  it  speclflea  that 
■uch  rules  shall  require  the  maintenance  of 
reserves  with  respect  to  customers'  deposits 
or  credit  balanoes. 

The  Intent  of  the  House  provision  has  al- 
vays  been  that  the  general  authority  granted 
to  the  Commlaslon  by  the  original  House 
language  Includes  the  specific  language  now 
contained  in  the  conference  substitute.  Tour 
committee  has  been  concerned  about  the 
need  for  a  general  upgrading  of  financial 
responsibility  requirements  of  broker-dealers, 
and  It  recognized  thia  when  It  stated  In  Its 
rsport:  "It  is  clear  that  the  protections  pro- 
vided by  the  proposed  SIPC  fund  are  really 
only  an  interim  step.  The  long-range  solu- 
Uon  to  these  problems  is  going  to  be  found 
in  the  ultimate  raising  of  the  financial  re- 
sponsibility of  the  brokerage  community." 
Tour  committee  has  always  Intended  that 
the  provisions  of  the  House  bill  would  give 
the  Commission  broad  authority  to  deal 
•ffectlvely  with  this  matter. 

Tvo  parts  of  the  Senate  amendment  were 
extensively  and  thoughtfully  dtscussed  in 
the  conference,  but  arc  not  Included.  In  their 
specifics,  m  the  conference  substitute.  One 
of  these  parts  seto  forth.  In  detail,  certain 
rsqulrementa  for  a  broker-dealer  with  re- 
"pec*  to  the  custody  and  use  of  customers' 
■ecuriuee.  The  other  would  have.  In  effect, 
required  entrance  requirements  for  future 
broker-dealers  before  they  would  have  been 
admitted  Into  SIPC  membership. 

With  respect  to  the  detailed  provisions  on 
custody  and  use  of  customers'  seotirltles.  It 
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wss  the  clear  Intent  of  your  committee  that 
the  general  authority  provided  In  the  amend- 
ment to  secUon  15(c)  (3)  contained  In  the 
original  House  bill  (and  clearly  the  language 
of  the  conference  substitute)  grants  to  the 
Commission  authority  to  set  forth  In  Com- 
mission rules  the  details  contained  In  the 
Senate  amendment.  By  not  emt>odylng  that 
detail  In  the  legislation,  the  Commlsalon's 
hand  Is  suonger  In  that  It  has  the  OexlbUlty 
to  meet  changing  situations  and  needs.  In- 
deed, a  situation  mjj>y  develop  In  which  the 
Commission  determines  that  It  is  In  tlie 
public  mterest  to  promulgate  rules  even 
more  restrictive  than  the  specific  provisions 
contained  In  the  part  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment in  question.  The  Oommlsslon,  under  the 
conference  sut>stltute,  has  broad  power,  and 
It  is  expected  that  It  will  use  that  power  In 
a  strong  and  vigorous  manner  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  Investors  and  the  public  Interest. 

With  respect  to  the  entrance  requirements 
for  future  broker -dealers,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute does  not  contain  the  specifics  of  the 
Senate  amendment.  Obviously,  this  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  raise  ultimately  the 
standards  In  this  industry,  and  your  oonferees 
strongly  share  that  desire.  However,  your  con- 
ferees believe  that  this,  too,  can  better  be 
handled  by  the  broad  grant  of  rulemaking 
authority  to  the  Commission  in  section  16 
(c)  (8) .  In  addition  to  having  the  advantage 
of  flexibility,  this  also  avoids  the  disadvan- 
tages which  your  conferees  foimd  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment — namely,  the  discriminatory 
features  of  having  different  standards  for 
existing  broker -dealers  as  opposed  to  broker- 
dealers  reglBterlog  in  the  future;  and  the  sit- 
uation in  which  the  customets  of  some 
broker-dealen  would  be  protected  by  the 
SIPC  fund  and  the  customers  of  other 
broker-dealers  would  not  have  such  pro- 
tection. 

Your  committee  shares  completely  the  con- 
cerns which  are  Indicated  by  these  parts  of 
the  Senate  amendment.  However,  your  coa- 
fereea  believe  strongly  that  the  ooncems  will 
be  better  and  more  flexibly  handled  by  giving 
the  Commission  a  broad  delegation  of  au- 
thority to  decJ  with  financial  responsibility 
and  related  practices  of  broker-dealers.  Tour 
conferees,  as  your  committee,  exi>ect  and  di- 
rect the  Commission  to  be  vigorous  In  this 
area.  As  was  stated  in  the  debate  on  this  blU 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  your  com- 
mittee's report:  .  .  (T)our  committee  di- 
rects and  expects  the  Commission  to  be  alert 
and  strong  in  this  area.  This  will,  of  course, 
require  similar  alertness  and  strength  from 
the  self -regulatory  organizations,  and  If  that 
la  not  forthoomlng,  the  Commlaalon  and.  If 
necessary,  the  Congress,  will  hAve  to  Insure 
It." 

5.  Studj/  of  industry  practices. — The  con- 
ference substitute  adds  a  provision  which 
did  not  ^pear  In  any  form  in  the  original 
House  bin.  This  provision  requires  that  the 
Oommlsslon  make  a  study  of  unsafe  and  un- 
sound practices  of  broker-dealers,  and  that 
the  Commission  report  to  the  Congress, 
within  twelve  months,  the  steps  being  taken 
to  eliminate  these  practices  and  Its  reoom- 
mendatlona  for  additional  legislation  which 
may  be  necessary  to  eliminate  such  prao- 
tioes. 

S.  Minimum  initial  astetsm^nts, — The 
House  bUl  provided  for  an  initial  assessment 
of  one-eighth  of  1  percent  of  grosa  revenues 
from  the  seourltlea  business  for  1969,  with  a 
minimum  assessment  of  •260. 

The  conference  substitute  also  provides 
for  an  initial  asaeesment  of  one-eighth  of  I 
percent  but  reduces  the  witT^iT^^'T"  assess- 
ment to  f 150. 

7.  Acquired  size  of  SIPO  fund. — The  House 
bill  provided  that  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  could  Increase  the  ulti- 
mate sise  of  the  SIPC  fund. 

The  oonferenos  substitute  provldss  that 
the  Commission  may  Increase  or  decrease 
the  ultimate  slse  of  the  fund. 


g.  Public  access  Co  information. — The 
House  bill  provided  that  the  public  would 
have  access  to  information  about  the  af- 
fairs of  SIPC  unless  SIPC  or  the  Commission 
determined  that  dlsclosiue  would  not  be 
in  the  public  interest.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute contains  this  same  provision. 

The  conferees'  attention  was  focused  on 
this  provision,  and  they  clearly  intend  that 
any  documents  or  information  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  conditions  and  In  a  manner 
which  will  assure  that  customers  of  SIPC 
members  and  the  public  interest  in  confi- 
dence In  the  securities  markets  will  be  pro- 
tected. 

HauxT  O.  Sraoans, 

John  E.  Mosa, 

John  M.  Mctipht. 

Jambs  Hastxt. 

Haamvcs  KatTH, 
Uanagera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  a&k.  the 
Senator  from  Maine,  as  to  his  Inlerpre- 
tatton  of  the  Intent  of  the  legislation, 
that  the  SEC  should  provide  flnanelal 
standards  and  give  assurance  that  the 
firms  which  will  be  admitted  to  the  In- 
surance program  will  follow  the  practices 
that  will  provide  security  and  safety  for 
investors,  and  that  they  have  safeguards 
that  will  protect  the  investor. 

Mr.  MUSKTF.  That  Is  what  I  under- 
stand to  be  the  House  managers*  inten- 
tion. I  reassure  the  Senator  on  that  point. 
I  am  glad  that  I  can  make  that  clear 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  the  same 
kind  of  attempt  to  insure  safety  as  we 
have  in  the  FDIC  for  people  who  make 
deposits  in  banks. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  That  is  right. 

This  is  not  to  detail  the  specificity  of 
the  kinds  of  things,  but  what  we  should 
make  sure  of,  and  what  the  Senator  \s 
concerned  with,  is  that  as  new  people 
come  into  the  field,  they  will  meet  the 
standards  of  performance  and  safe- 
guards for  investors  that  the  current  con- 
dition in  the  securities  market  dictates 
to  be  In  the  public  interest.  That  is  what 
should  be  the  standard.  That  is  what 
the  FDIC  does.  That  is  what  the  agency 
does.  This  Is  what  Is  specifically  stated 
to  Toe  done  under,  of  course,  the  super- 
vision of  the  SEC. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to- 
day to  discuss  issues  of  utmost  impor- 
tance regarding  the  conference  report  on 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act  of 
1970,  HJl.  19333.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  the  condition  of  the  securities  in- 
dustry, both  from  the  standpoint  of  in- 
vestor and  taxpayer  protection,  but  also 
because  of  the  economic  implications 
involved. 

While  this  bill  may  protect  certain  in- 
vestors up  to  specified  limits,  it  does  not 
address  the  underlying  problems  which 
have  contributed  to  the  precarious  posi- 
tion of  the  securities  industry.  At  a  time 
when  the  Federal  Government  stands 
ready  to  back  up  an  industry -funded 
corporation  with  $1  bilhon  in  Treasury 
borrowing  authority,  I  believe  Congress 
must  give  serious  consideration  to  the 
question  of  whether  this  bill  provides 
those  reforms  which  are  necessary  to 
eliminate  future  crises.  The  Senate- 
passed  measure  provided  necessary  safe- 
guards: however,  these  safeguards  were 
rejected  in   the  conference  committee 
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without  Hoiue  ooiulderatlon  of  the  pro- 

TislOQS. 

In  objecting  to  certain  aspects  of  thli 
conference  report,  I  recognize  the  fine 
effort  which  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MosKU)  has  made  to  achieve  a 
sound  and  responsible  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  protects  both  Investors  and 
the  Public  Treasury,  while  at  the  same 
time  contributing  to  the  stability  of  the 
securities  industry.  Mr.  Mdski*  intro- 
duced legislation  which  the  industry  op- 
posed strenuously  from  the  beginning; 
however,  as  conditions  became  more  se- 
rious, representatives  of  the  industry 
modified  their  earlier  stance  while  never- 
theless opposing  vital  reforms. 

The  primary  Issue  at  stake  is  whether 
brokerage  houses  will  be  able  to  use  in- 
vestors' cash  and  securities  lor  whatever 
needs  they  deem  fit.  The  magnitude  of 
the  problem  becomes  evident  when  one 
realizes  that  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
members  alone  now  hold  approximately 
$2.2  union  of  Investors'  cash,  commonly 
referred  to  as  "free  credit  balances,"  in 
addition  to  approximately  $47  billion  of 
customers'  securities.  There  are  pres- 
ently no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  free 
credit  balances  and.  although  it  is  con- 
tended that  the  SEC  has  authority,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  strict  segregation  of 
customers'  securities  from  those  of 
broker- dealers  is  being  attained. 

Inasmuch  as  the  threat  of  customer 
losses  in  recent  months  has  stemmed 
from  the  failure  of  brokerage  bouses  to 
adequately  segregate  cash  and  securities 
belonging  to  investors,  there  is  some  rea- 
son to  believe  that  proper  attention  to 
these  Issues  might.  In  fact,  obviate  the 
need  for  an  insurance  program.  While  I 
believe  that  insurance  is  useful  under 
certain  circumstances,  I  also  believe  we 
must  address  the  issue  of  proper  segre- 
gation if  responsible  legislation  is  to  be 
enacted. 

The  conference  committee  adopted  the 
Senate  provision  requiring  the  establish- 
ment of  reser%-es  against  cash  which  is 
a  step  In  the  right  direction.  While  the 
SEC  will  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  developing  reserve  requirements 
in  an  amount  and  according  to  a  time 
table  which  it  deems  appropriate,  the 
ultimate  goai  Is  Indisputable.  We  must 
attain  a  level  of  reserves  which  will  ade- 
quately protect  the  funds  of  American 
Investora. 

When  this  issue  was  discussed  on  the 
Senate  floor,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIwtyrx)  and  I  en- 
gaged In  a  colloquy  concerning  the 
proper  amount  and  timetable  for  these 
reserves.  At  that  time,  I  did  not  specify 
any  figures,  but  rather  expressed  my 
feeling  that  the  SEC  should  move  with 
•deliberate  speed,  taking  Into  account  the 
ability  of  the  industry  to  respond. 

I  believe  these  reserves  may  ultimately 
approximate  90  or  100  percent  of  free 
credit  balances;  however,  the  exact  re- 
quirement must  be  settled  upon  by  the 
SEC.  I  would  also  like  to  see  initial  re- 
serve requirements  iiegged  at  25  percent 
of  free  credit  balances,  with  the  level  of 
reserves  increased  over  a  period  of  ap- 
proximately 2  years  to  the  levels  previ- 
ously mentioned;  however,  I  will  await 
SEC  Judgment  on  this  matter. 
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I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  conferees 
rejected  any  assertion  that  the  SEC 
should  take  Into  account  or  be  bound  by 
reserve  requirements  promulgated  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  with  respect  to 
commercial  banks.  I  believe  reserves 
against  free  credit  balances  have  no  re- 
lation to  those  required  of  commercial 
banks  and.  In  fact,  I  beUeve  they  should 
be  considerably  higher  than  commercial 
bank  reserve  requirements  when  the  ini- 
tial regulations  are  promulgated 

Even  though  secUon  15(c)  (3)  of  the 
conference  version  does  not  specify  how 
these  reserves  are  to  be  kept,  it  is  clear 
tiiat  a  failure  to  adequately  segregate  re- 
serves from  brokerage  house  funds  would 
not  carry  out  congresalona]  Intent. 
Therefore,  it  is  contemplated  that  re- 
serves will  be  malntamed  in  the  form  of 
Government  secui-itles  or  other  similar 
obligaUons  of  a  nature  and  in  a  manner 
which  will  carry  out  the  brokerage  in- 
dustry's fiduciary  obligation  to  its 
customers. 

While  the  conference  committee  dealt 
with  the  issue  of  free  credit  balances,  it 
failed  to  deal  with  the  issue  of  proper 
segregation  of  customers'  securities.  As 
previously  stated,  the  magnitude  of  con- 
cern is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  approxi- 
mately »47  billion  of  customers'  securi- 
ties are  held  by  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change members  alone.  The  statement  of 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  re- 
fers to  section  15(0  (3)  as  vesting  suf- 
ficient authority  in  the  SEC  over  this 
matter.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  Commission  has  presumably  pos- 
sessed power  to  act  in  this  area  for  some 
time  but  has  failed  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Insurance 
program  adopted  by  the  conferees  ade- 
quately protect  investors;  however, 
while  the  program  might  protect  them  in 
their  capacity  as  investors  up  to  the 
statutory  limits  specified,  it  most  as- 
suredly wUl  not  protect  them  in  their 
capacity  as  taxpayers.  The  Treasury  and, 
in  turn,  the  American  taxpayer  could  be 
"on  the  hook  "  for  $1  bilUon  if  customer 
losses  occur.  There  have  been  no  specific 
steps  taken  to  insure  that  brokerage 
houses  will  properly  segregate  customer 
securities  and  hence  reduce  the  incidents 
of  risk. 

Despite  stock  excliange  rules  which 
prohibit  the  pledging  of  customers'  secu- 
rities against  bank  loans,  many  large 
brokerage  houses  engage  in  this  practice 
Under  existing  law,  banks  would  be  able 
to  seize  these  securities  in  the  event  of 
bankruptcy  although  their  right  to  do 
so  might  be  stayed  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  pursuant  to  requirements  adopted 
by  the  conferees.  The  fact  that  broker- 
age firms  are  able  to  pledge  fully  paid  for 
customers'  securities  against  bank  loans 
certainly  Justifies  the  need  for  stricter 
provisions. 

The  need  for  proper  segregation  of 
customers'  securities  is  also  evident  in  the 
fact  that  one  large  New  York  stock  ex- 
change firm  physically  lost  $16.5  million 
in  securities  last  year.  While  the  "back 
offices "  of  many  brokerage  Anna  have 
been  in  a  state  of  chaos  in  recent  months, 
losses  of  this  nature  can  hardly  be  tol- 
erated. 


Pew  tovestors  who  trade  through  bro 
kerage  houses  and  entrust  their  cLh  .VTj 
securities  to  broker -dealers  for  safekaSi 
mg  are  aware  of  the  consequences  otdo' 
ing  so.  While  they  will  now  be  protect^' 
as  investors  up  to  specified  limits  iSdS 
the  SIPC  bill,  they  will  not  be  pro^S 
in  their  role  as  taxpayers  in  the  wem 
that  losses  occur  and  the  Treasury  bor 
rowing  authority  is  used.  Furthermore  if 
such  authority  is  jsed.  a  "transacSm 
charge  or  an  addiUonal  levj'  may  he 
made  on  their  purchases  and  salM  nj 
securiUes  which  wiu  cost  them  additional 
money.  Thus,  they  will  ultimately  nH 
dearly  for  industry  shortcomings  In  one 
form  or  another  unless  steps  are  taken  tn 
Institute  reforms. 

The  Industry  wants  this  legislation  for 
many  reasons.  First,  it  will  presum- 
ably reduce  the  present  outflows  of  cash 
as  customers  are  reassured  that  their 
funds  are  secure.  In  doing  so,  brokerage 
houses  will  have  the  use  of  customera' 
funds  exceeding  $4  billion,  thus  enabUng 
them  to  earn  several  hundred  million  dol^ 
lars  which  otherwise  would  not  be  avail 
able  to  them.  This  legislation— as  em- 
bodied in  the  conference  report— also 
permits  broker-dealers  to  conUnue  uslni 
customers'  securities  at  wlU  and  providS 
little  incentive  for  future  reforms  since 
Treasury  borrowing  authority  will  be 
available  to  cover  losses  Finally,  I  fear 
that  the  Industry  will  be  able  to  dispose 
of  a  series  of  political  Issues  which  have 
plagued  it  for  years  and  thereafter  be 
tempted  to  withstand  congressional  plea- 
sures for  reform. 

In  summary.  If  we  do  not  Impose  rea- 
sonable reforms  on  the  Industry  now  as 
a  quid  pro  quo  for  this  legislation.  Indus- 
try resistance  in  the  years  to  come  will 
frustrate  congressional  efforts  in  this 
area.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  bill  under 
consideration  without  more  will  ade- 
quately address  these  serious  problems 
When  one  realizes  that  in  excess  of  »50 
billion  of  the  pubUc'a  funds  are  involved, 
the  gravity  of  the  problem  is  appreciated. 
I  introduced  stringent  measures  on  the 
Senate  floor  which  were  adopted  by  my 
colleagues  to  regulate  the  handling  of 
securities.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  these 
measures  were  adopted  unanimously  by 
the  Senate.  I  am  sorry  to  note,  however, 
that  the  Senate  position  was  not  upheld 
In  conference. 

If  this  bill  is  adopted  in  the  form  urged 
upon  this  body  by  the  conferees,  it  will  not 
correct  the  basic  causes  of  brokerage 
house  problems  and  will  potentially  sub- 
ject the  public  treasury  to  unprecedented 
drains.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  tolerate 
this  result. 

The  Senate-passed  bill  contained  suf- 
ficient safeguards  and.  at  the  same  time, 
flexibility  to  enable  the  industry  to  func- 
tion respon.'dbly;  however,  further  com- 
promises were  reached  before  the  issue 
was  addressed  in  the  conference.  While 
neither  the  Commission  nor  the  Treasury 
Department  oflJcially  supported  this  com- 
promise, the  staffs  of  both  governmental 
entities  agreed  that  it  was  "technically 
acceptable." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  the  text  of  this  compromise 
proposal. 


December  22,  1970 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
promise proposal  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoid,  as  follows: 

SeotloQ  IS  (c)  of  the  Securities  Exchange 
Aet  of  1984  Is  azncnded  by  adding  ftt  the  end 
(hereof  tlie  foUowlng  new  paragmph: 

'■(S)(A)  Securitlee  received  or  held  by  a 
tefjker  cv  dealer  to  wblcii  any  customer  la  en- 
tltied  to  Unmediate  poaseealon  without  the 
pajment  of  any  sum  to  such  broker  or  dealer 
Iball  not  he  pledged  by,  or  loaned  by  or  to, 
fooh  broker  or  dealer,  unless  a  written  agree- 
coent  designating  the  specific  securities  to  be 
pledged  or  loaned  is  fVrst  obtained  from  suoh 
eustomer  with  knowledge  of  the  conse- 
quences thereof  and  proper  safeguarda  are 
provided.  No  broker  or  dealer  shall  lend  or 
pledge  secuniles  received  or  held  by  suoh 
tiroker  or  dealer  for  the  aooounta  of  cus- 
tomen  not  so  entitled  to  Immediate  posses- 
ilon  In  an  amount  that  la  not  fair  and 
reasonable  m  view  of  the  aggregate  Indebted- 
ness of  such  customers  to  such  broker  or 
dealer.  The  Commission  shall,  by  such  rules 
or  regulations  aa  It  deems  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate In  the  public  interest  or  for  the 
protection  of  investors,  prescribe  the  amount 
or  amounts  that  are  fair  and  reasonable  tn 
relatloo  to  aggregate  mdebtedness. 

"(B)  Except  for  securities  to  be  transferred 
or  delivered  or  otherwise  removed  from  cus- 
tody or  eegregatlon  In  connection  with  any 
transaction  effected  by  or  for  the  account  of 
rocb  customer  or  m  accordance  with  any  In- 
stracUoa  by  or  on  behalf  of  such  customer 
wben  a  broker  or  dealer  receives  or  holds 
Mourlues  for  a  customer  that,  pursuant  to 
sobparagraph  (A)  above  cannot  be  loaned  or 
pledged  and  that  are  In  excess  of  all  loan 
Talus  or  margin  requirements  Imposed  by 
lav,  by  any  national  securities  exchange  or 
registered  national  securities  association  or 
by  such  broker  or  dealer. 

"(a)  such  broker  or  dealer  shall  maintain 
nob  lecuntles  (l)  is  the  custody  of  a  bank 
(including  a  bank  acting  as  transfer  agent 
or  registrar)  which  has  an  aggregate  capital 
surplus  and  undivided  profits  of  such  specl- 
Oed  mlnlmuzn  amount  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  prescribed  by  the  Commlaslon  by 
nils  or  regulation,  or  of  a  central  certificate 
service  of  any  clearing  corporation  or  any 
dmllar  depositary,  (11)  In  any  manner  which 
conforms  with  a  determination  by  the  Com- 
mission that  such  property  la  held  for  the 
account  of  cuatooiera  of  the  debtor  In  such 
other  manner  as  the  Ckimmlaalon.  by  rule 
or  regulation,  for  the  protection  of  cus- 
tomeis  and  other  creditors  on  a  fair  and 
wiuIUble  basis,  shall  have  determined  to  be 
tulBolently  Identifiable  as  the  property  of 
such  ouatomera.  or  <U1)  In  accordance  with 
tucfa  rules  as  the  Commission  shaU  pre- 
scribe In  the  pubUc  mterest  and  for  protec- 
tion of  iQvestorB.  or 

"(b)  If  such  customer  Is  entitled  to  Im- 
mediate pcesasslon  of  such  securities  with- 
out payment  of  any  sum  to  such  broker  or 
dealer  and  requests  In  writing  delivery  of 
Rich  securities,  subject  to  the  terms  of  any 
plsdge  or  loan  made  In  conformity  with  sub- 
pangraph  (A)  at>ove,  such  broker  or  dealer 
ihaU  promptly  deliver  such  securities  to 
suoh  customer  or  to  the  transfer  agent  or 
registrar  for  such  securities  for  registration 
of  such  securities  in  the  name  of,  and  delivery 
to.  such  ctistomer.  Such  request  may  be  given 
St  any  time  with  reepect  to  particular  securl- 
tlSB  or  may  be  a  standing  request  for  all 
asountlea. 

"(C)  For  the  puxpoae  of  tills  paragraph 
(C),  the  tann  "euatomer"  shall  not  mclude 
s  broker  or  dealer  except  as  the  Commls- 
■loa  may  otherwise  provide  and  ahall  not 
taclude  any  person  to  the  extent  that  such 
person  has  an  Interest  In  or  claim  for  cash 
or  securities  which  by  contract,  agreement, 
or  understanding,  oc  by  operation  of  law,  at« 
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part  of  the  capital  of  a  broker  or  deator  or 
baa  an  Interest  or  claim  for  cash  or  securlilca 
that  la  subordinated  to  the  claims  of  civdlton 
of  such  broker  or  dealer. 

"(D)  Thla  subsection  shall  become  effec- 
tive pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Commission.  In  do  event,  however, 
ahall  the  effective  date  of  this  subsection 
be  later  than  one  year  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  SecurlUea  Investor  Protec- 
Uon  Act  of  1870. 

"(S)  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  not 
limit  the  authority  otherwise  granted  to  the 
Commission  by  any  other  provision  of  law." 

Mr.  BRCX>KE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  conferees  voted  however  to  recede 
on  this  provision  and  thus  deleted  essen- 
tial reforms  from  legislation  wtilch  the 
Industry  deenu  vital  to  Investor  confi- 
dence and  to  the  health  of  their  buat- 
ness. 

As  stated  earlier.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
securities  Industry  will  be  receptive  to  fu- 
ture reforms  In  light  of  the  fact  that  It 
resisted  enactment  of  this  legislation  and 
offered  support  only  after  industry  condi- 
tions deteriorated  substantially  and  in- 
vestor confidence  waned.  These  factors 
must  also  be  seen  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  enactment  of  this  bill  will  reassure 
American  Investors  that  all  Is  well  In  the 
securities  industry  when,  in  fact,  reforms 
are  vitally  needed. 

I  believe  we  must  think  not  only  of  In- 
vestors but  of  the  impact  on  taxpayen 
generally  if  losses  occur  in  the  industry. 
Brokers  and  dealers  must  be  thought  of 
as  fiduciaries  in  regard  to  the  handling 
of  customers'  cash  and  securities.  To  re- 
quire less  would  Ik  to  abrogate  our  re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  serious 
matter.  I  am  aware  that  the  Investment 
Industry  knows  of  the  gravity  of  this 
problem.  Most  of  the  securities  men  that 
I  have  talked  to  in  recent  months  have 
Indicated  that  they  are  aware  that  this 
practice  Is  not  morally  right  and  should 
not  be  condoned. 

I  refer  the  industry  to  a  case  which  was 
reported  in  92  Northeastern  Reporter  at 
page  128.  People  against  Meadows. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  paraphrase  very 
briefly  from  this  case.  It  Involved  a  prin- 
cipal who  Instructed  a  broker  to  purchase 
stock.  The  broker,  in  turn,  notified  the 
principal  that  he  had  made  the  purchase 
at  the  specified  price  and  the  principal 
then  transmitted  to  him  a  certain  sion  of 
money.  He  placed  these  funds  on  deposit 
in  his  private  t>ank  account  and  never 
delivered  the  stock. 

He  was  found  guilty  of  embezzlement. 

I  think  this  is  an  important  case  which 
I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  securities 
Industry  and  their  counsel,  b«:ause  I 
think  that  case  on  its  facts  is  on  point 
with  regard  to  practices  which  have  been 
engaged  In  for  a  long  period  of  time  by 
the  securities  Industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  call  the  attention 
of  the  securities  industry  to  a  Harvard 
Law  Review  article  on  the  subject,  en- 
titled "Federal  Regulation  of  Over-the- 
Counter  Brokers  and  Dealers  in  Secu- 
rities." 

It  is  In  the  Harvard  Iaw  Review, 
volume  59,  194S  to  1940,  beginning  at 
page  1237.  I  refer  to  the  footnotes  on 
page  1272, 


They  read: 

There  are  authorltlea  **T\dlng  to  show  that 
the  use  by  a  securities  firm  In  lt»  own  tnad- 
ness  of  funds  In  Its  poaseaslon  belonging  to 
customers  u  unauthortxed  under  the  law  c< 
agents.  "Bestatement.  Agency  S3." 

It  also  refers,  among  other  cases  to 
People  V.  Meadtnoi,  ISS  New  York,  92 
Northeastern,  the  1910  case  to  which  I 
have  previously  referred. 

Mr.  President,  In  an  attempt  to  com- 
promise this  matter,  I  have  had  conirulta- 
tlons  with  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill,  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
MuBKn) .  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Ciu-rency  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spahk- 
KAn) .  the  distinguished  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  iMr.  Bennett),  and  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Securities 
Subcommittee,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAns).  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  majority  member  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  PaoxMMEi. 

We  have  attetnpted  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise, because  all  of  us  feel  that  the 
stability  of  the  securities  industry  Is 
paramount  at  this  time.  In  an  eHoh  to 
compromise,  we  have  also  talked  with 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion. The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, in  tiim,  sent  a  letter  dated  De- 
cember 22.  1970,  addressed  to  Hon.  Johk 
J.  Spakkmam.  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  which  I  wish 
to  read  Into  the  Record. 

It  reads  as  follows : 

Desx  Mb.  Cbaiuuh:  Ws  understood  tbat 
a  question  has  arisen  cozLoemlng  the  action 
which  the  Commlaslon  would  take  pursuant 
to  the  authority  granted  by  HJl.  19333  ss  i«. 
ported  by  the  Conference  Report  appearing 
in  the  CoNCussroHu.  Riooin  of  Oeoemt>er 
18,  1970  upon  the  enactment  thereof  with  re- 
spect to  such  matters  as  the  segregation  of 
customer's  securities  and  the  maintenance 
of  reserve  with  reepect  to  customer's  tree  bal- 
ances. With  respect  to  the  maintenance  of  re- 
servee.  eecUon  7(d)  of  the  bm  Is  clear  that 
tlie  Commission  shall,  by  rules  and  regula- 
tions require  the  maintenance  of  reserve  with 
respect  to  customer's  free  balances  and  the 
C^ommlaslon  proposes  to  do  so.  The  exsct 
timing  and  nature  of  such  regulations  win 
necessarily  depend  upon  conditions  existing 
at  the  time  and  we  must,  of  course,  follow 
the  requirements  of  the  Admlnlatimttve 
Procedure  Act  concerning  notice  and  opportn- 
nlty  for  pubUc  comment  with  respect  to  such 
regulations. 

With  reepect  to  customer's  securities  In  the 
custody  of  a  broker  dealer,  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  l>ehaif  of  the  House  moke* 
It  clear  that  the  Commission  has  the  author- 
ity to  adopt  rules  wltb  respect  to  such  seg- 
regation which  are  fully  comparable  to  those 
suggested  In  the  Senate  Amendment  which 
was  not  adopted  by  the  Conference.  Existing 
Section  8(c)  of  the  Securities  Exchange  Act 
and  Rule  8(c)(1)  thereunder,  prohibit  tha 
commingling  of  customer's  securlues  with 
those  of  persons  other  than  a  customer 
Including  the  broker  dealer  himself  and  also 
prohibit  the  hypothleatlon  of  ctistomer*! 
securities  for  Indebtednees  which  axoeeds  tiia 
aggregate  Indebtedness  of  all  customers  to 
the  broker  dealer  with  respect  to  securities 
of  oustomera  In  the  custody  of  such  broker 
dealer.  The  blU  would  contain  additional 
authority  for  the  Commission  to  adopt  rules 
concerning  the  segregation  of  customer'a 
fnlly-paltf  and  excess  margin  securltlefl  ■»"< 
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the  coodlttons  uader  whleb  Mcmntlea  h«id 
for  t&6  account  oX  customer*  may  be  sub- 
jected to  Uena.  The  report  of  the  aumagers 
ttatea  that  the  Commlasion  under  the  bill 
would  have  broad  power  and  It  Is  expected 
that  It  wiu  U5e  Chat  power  In  a  strong  and 
vigorous  manner  to  protect  the  lnt«reata  of 
Investon  and  the  public  interest. 

The  CommisBion  fully  expects  to  conform 
to  this  oireciion  and  to  adopt,  again  In  con- 
lormaiice  with  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  appropriate  regulations  requiring  the 
segregauon  of  customer's  fully-paid  and 
excess  margin  securities  and  respecting  the 
circumstances  under  which  securities  may  be 
subject  to  liens. 

Sincerely  jrours, 

Hush  P.  Owxmo. 

Commissioner. 
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Mr.  President.  I  have  been  very  criti- 
cal ol  the  failure  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  In  the  pa«t  to  use 
Its  authority  to  bring  about  reforms  In 
this  area.  I  am  satlsfled,  however,  that 
the  Commission — pursuant  to  this  letter 
addressed  to  our  distinguished  chair- 
man— is  not  only  aware  of  its  authority 
but  intends  to  exercise  that  authority 
fully  in  keeping  with  the  intent  of  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees  as  set  forth 
In  this  bill.  And  further  that  they  wUl 
also  draw  upon  that  authority  which  has 
been  granted  to  them  under  prior  legis- 
lation to  carry  out  their  responsibilities. 
I  feel  this  is  a  giant  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. I  commend  them  for  their  co- 
operation in  this  regard. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  assistance  of 
all  those  I  have  named  before — and  I 
would  add  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)— I  have  been  in  touch 
with  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
I  have  received  from  them  the  following 
telegram.  The  telegram  reads  as  follows: 
We  are  pleased  that  tiie  Senate  will  fiboftly 
b«  coDfiidermg  the  coniarence  report  relating 
to  the  Securltlea  Investor  Protaotion  Act 
of  1B70.  HB  19333.  In  doing  so,  we  leel  It  1b 
appropri&te  to  express  our  understanding 
that  our  members  will  adhere  to  the  rules 
and  regulatlohi  promulgated  by  the  SBC  pur- 
suant to  Section  16(c)  |3)  or  the  Securities 
Eitohange  Act  of  1934.  It  U  our  understand- 
ing that  thla  section  would  require  the  adop- 
tion ol  rules  and  regijlatlohs  eetabll&lilng  re- 
serves against  free  credit  balances  of  cus- 
tomers, as  determined  by  such  rulee  and 
regulations,  and  would  also  authorize  the 
SEC  to  require  segregatloa  of  securities 
owned  by  customers  from  those  owned  by 
brokerage  houses.  We  assure  you  and  your 
colleagues  of  our  oooperatlon  in  a  spirit  of 
constructive  reform,  as  we  beUeve  this  peo- 
vislon  represents  a  suluble  objective  of  the 
regulatory  structure  governing  our  Industry. 

I  have  been  very  critical  also  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  broker- 
dealer  firms  across  the  country  because 
of  these  practices  which  I  deem  to  be 
both  immoral  and  illegal.  I  feel  that  In 
sending  this  telegram  they  have  Indi- 
cated not  only  an  awareness  of  this  seri- 
ous problem,  but  also  their  commitment 
to  curtail  these  practices  and  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
CommlBslon  in  doing  so. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  in  addition 
thereto  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spakkxaw) 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Securities  Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wnxuica)  early 
In  1971,  and  hopefully  on  or  before 
March  1.  a  possible,  will  have  bearings 


so  that  we  can  delve  further  into  these 
practices  and  develop  as  much  evidence 
as  we  possibly  can  in  moving  toward  re- 
form in  tills  general  area. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.  SP/  "'JCMAN.  I  am  very  glad  the 
distingui£Lv.<l  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  brought  out  that  point.  I  sup- 
ported the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed heretofore.  I  supported  it  in  con- 
ference. I  supported  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  in  the 
conference.  Unfortunately,  we  lost  by  a 
single  vote,  as  the  Senator  is  aware. 

I  remember  a  long  time  ago  when  I 
first  read  in  a  broker's  statement  that 
they  could  use  as  part  ol  their  own  opera- 
tions the  funds  and  the  securities  left 
with  them.  I  was  shocked.  I  did  not  know 
that  was  tnie,  but  I  never  paid  too  much 
attention  to  It  until  we  got  into  tills  mat- 
ter and  we  saw  there  was  considerable 
trouble  In  the  securities  Indtistry. 

The  distinguished  Senator  frcim  Mas- 
sachusetts offered  his  amendment  to  the 
bill,  it  was  agreed  to.  and  went  to  con- 
ference. 

I  am  pleased  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  has  given  us  this  as- 
surance and  I  know  they  will  do  what 
they  say  they  will  do.  Crertainly.  we  shall 
be  watching.  We  have  oversight  over  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  but 
I  am  confident  they  will  do  what  they 
say,  I  am  pleased  with  the  telegram 
from  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  be- 
cause that  seems  to  give  every  indication 
of  full  cooperation, 

I  will  say  for  the  Ricoks,  as  I  have 
said  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
personally,  that  I  shall  be  very  glad  Just 
as  soon  as  we  conveniently  can  do  so 
after  convening  the  new  Congress  to 
arrange  hearings  to  give  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  go  fully  Into  this  matter.  I  do 
not  mean  casual  heartngB;  I  mean  hear- 
ings in  depth. 

I  have  talked  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, and  I  am  sure  he  win  co- 
operate fuUy  to  that  end.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Maine  who  initiated  this 
legislation  will  do  likewise 

Mr.  wnxiAMB  of  New  Jersey  Mr 
President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
President,  this  subject  matter  has  not 
been  heard  by  our  subcommittee.  It 
should  be  heard,  and  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, as  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee it  will  be  heard  as  soon  as  possible 
in  the  next  session. 

Mr.  BR(X)KE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banlclng  and  Currency,  and  also  the 
Chairman  of  the  SecuriUes  Subcommit- 
tee, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
WiLUAJis) ,  for  their  assurances  of  early 
hearings. 

I  think  the  statement  made  by  our  dis- 
tinguished chahTnan  that  he  was  shocked 
when  he  found  out  such  practices  existed 
is  certainly  not  uncommon  in  the 
Nation. 

I  Just  cannot  believe  that  most  Ui- 
vestors  would  knowingly  permit  their 
money  or  securities  to  be  used  by  broker- 


dealers  for  their  own  purposes  i  h»v, 
brought  this  quesUon  up  with  several  5 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate  who  wm 
unaware  of  these  pracUces— men  of  biS^ 
ness  background,  men  of  legal  back 
ground— who  just  did  not  reallM  thai 
these  practices  existed.  ^^ 

I  think  we  have  a  simple  rule  Involved 
here.  It  involves  the  fundamental  dlBo 
ence  between  "mine"  and  "thine "  If  r 
hold  your  money  in  safekeeping  for  you 
and  use  that  money  for  my  own  pei^inal 
uses.  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  I  have 
been  guilty  of  embezzlement  and  that  I 
would  be  chargeable  for  the  use  of  that 
money.  There  should  be  no  difference  be- 
cause the  securities  Industry  Is  involved. 
The  securities  industry  says  this  has 
been  the  practice.  Of  course,  the  mere 
fact  that  they  have  been  doing  it  for  a 
number  of  years  does  not  make  it  riglu. 
nor  does  it  make  it  right  that  circum- 
stances are  such  that  to  do  otherwise 
would  be  injurious  to  them  flnanclaUy 
That  is  very  imlortunate.  We  regret  that' 
We  want  to  maintain  stability  in  the 
securities  business.  We  want  to  maintain, 
and  Increase,  public  confidence  in  the 
securities  industry. 

I  think  what  we  have  done  to  now 
with  the  agreement  on  the  pan  of  the 
SEC  and  the  spirit  of  cooperation  on  the 
part  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange- 
however,  this  is  only  a  modest  beginning' 
But  I  think  we  ought  to  warn  them  u 
our  chairman  has  said,  that  we  will'  be 
giving  this  matter  careful  attentloa  We 
will  be  watching  them.  We  will  be  ex- 
pecting them  to  restructure  and  elimi- 
nate these  practices  which  are  really  not 
fully  imderstood  and  accepted  by  Uu 
American  Investing  public. 

So  I  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  the  distinguished  Senator  f itjni 
New  Jersey  for  their  comments  and  for 
their  reassurance  of  an  In-depth  hearing 
on  this  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  PROXMntB.  Mr.  President.  wHl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE,  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  warmly  commend 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  hli 
efforts  in  this  respect.  As  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Spardiabi  and  other 
Senators  have  said,  very  few  people  un- 
derstand what  Is  going  on  with  investors' 
money.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount 
of  money  Involved  is  tremendous— 13 
billion  In  cash.  I  talked  to  one  of  the 
leaders  In  the  industry,  a  very  fine  and 
honest  man.  and  he  told  me  that  If  we 
did  not  permit  them  to  use  that  cash  to 
get  a  return  on  it.  they  would  be  de- 
prived of  t3  billion  a  year.  In  other 
words,  the  broken  now  earn  about  a 
10-percent  return  on  other  peoples' 
money. 

In  addition  to  that,  one  firm  alone. 
Merrill  Lynch  has  $18  billion  in  custo- 
mers' securities  available  to  them.  Merrill 
Lynch  has  an  excellent  reputation  for 
thorough  honesty  but  this  gives  some 
impression  of  the  huge  funds  available. 
It  Is  my  understanding  that  in  other 
countries.  In  England;  for  example,  this 
avallabmty  of  cash  to  be  used  by  brokers 
Just  IS  not  done.  It  is  not  permitted. 
What  happens  Is  that  the  Investors' 
money  is  deposited.  We  could  argue  that 
the  American  investor's  money  should  be 
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aoowed  and  put  in  complete  safekeep- 
ing and  any  return  on  It  should  go  to 
tbe  Investor,  and  not  the  broker. 

Xhls  is  a  clear  conflict  of  interest  in- 
volved. After  all,  if  the  Investor  has  an 
,ocount  with  the  broker,  the  broker  has 
every  reason  not  to  make  a  prompt  In- 
resOnent.  Why  should  he,  when  he  gets 
,  return  on  the  Investor's  money? 

What  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
li  doing  is  vitally  important  to  tens  of 
nflllons  ol  Investors.  It  is  particularly 
important  to  have  this  protection  now, 
vblle  we  have  some  bargaining  power. 
The  industry  wants  this  insurance  bill. 
It  wants  it  now  and  In  the  worst  way. 
We  think  they  should  have  it,  but  now 
would  have  been  the  time  to  Insist  on  the 
Brooke  provision. 

It  is  very  unfortimate  that  the  amend- 
mait  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
which  Chairman  Spabichan  and  Senator 
Mdskis  supported  vigorously,  was  not 
Koepted  by  the  House.  If  that  had  been 
tbe  case,  it  would  have  been  a  substan- 
tial reform. 

It  Is  well  that  we  have  been  assured 
that  this  Senate  will  provide  oversight 
of  tills  new  insurance  program  but  we 
will  not  have  the  bargaining  power  in 
the  future  we  have  this  year.  Now  is 
the  time  to  drive  the  bargain.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  are  not  going  to  do  It.  But 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
done  a  superb  Job  of  making  the  record 
for  protecting  the  investors  in  the  future 
as  they  have  not  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  He 
has  been  very  ably  discussing  reform  in 
this  industry.  I  know  he  had  some  prob- 
lems also  that  he  had  hoped  would  have 
been  resolved  along  with  the  granting 
of  insurance,  which  we  all  agiee  is  es- 
sential If  the  Industry  is  to  maintain  Its 
stability.  But  I  have  great  faith  and  con- 
fidence In  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission.  I  know  they  are  honorable 
men.  I  know  that  they  will  abide  by  the 
letter  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Spabkuan).  I  also  have  confidence  and 
faith  in  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

I  am  well  aware  that  we  will  have 
voted  borrowing  $1  billion  In  Treasury 
borrowing  authority  for  them  and  that 
next  year,  when  we  begin  hearings,  the 
bin  win  have  been  passed  and  they  wlU 
have  had  that  available  to  them.  How- 
ever, we  win  still  have  oversight.  We  must 
Insure  that  the  investing  public  has  com- 
plete protection,  because  that  Is  what  we 
are  striving  for  In  this  legislation. 

So  I  think  while  this  legislation  may 
not  be  all  we  would  like,  circumstances 
today  are  such  that  we  caimot  go  aU  the 
way.  But  we  are  serving  notice  and  put- 
ing  them  on  guard  as  to  congressional 
Intent  That  congressional  intent,  as  I 
Interpret  it.  Is  to  give  maximum  protec- 
tion to  the  investing  public  which  wUl 
in  turn  inure  to  their  benefit  and  io  the 
stability  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BROOKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  In  the  first 
place,  I  wish  to  confirm  the  telegram 
which  the  Senator  received  from  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange,  signed  by  the 


president  of  the  exchange.  Bob  Haack. 
and  by  the  chairman  of  the  board,  Ber- 
nard Lasker. 

I  have  personally  talked  twice  today 
with  Mr.  Haack  about  the  draft  of  the 
telegram,  so  I  can  assure  tbe  Senator 
that  Mr.  Haack  authored  the  final  ver- 
sion which  the  Senator  has  received.  Tbe 
form  in  which  the  Senator  has  it  is 
almost  the  same  form  in  which  Mr. 
Haack,  Ills  lawyer,  and  I  agreed  over  tt>e 
telephone  would  be  satisfactory. 

I  think  all  the  encomiums  which  have 
been  paid  to  the  Senator  are  richly  de- 
served. It  is  a  fact  that  the  stock  ex- 
change practice  which  he  has  described 
is.  generally  speaking,  not  vividly  known 
to  those  who  have  brokerage  accounts, 
but  the  fact  is  that  they  do  sign  a  cus- 
tomer's agreement,  or  the  broker  wiU  not 
take  their  accounts.  That  is  one  of  the 
rules  of  the  exchange. 

I  have  maintained  brokerage  accounts 
for  family  trusts,  et  cetera,  and  I  have 
always  insisted  on  receiving  checks  for 
cash  received,  and  I  have  always  asked 
that  securities  be  delivered  to  me.  That 
is  what  every  investor  should  do.  There 
is  no  reason  why  every  investor  cannot 
protect  himself  and  make  sure  that  the 
firm  is  a  good  one. 

One  reason  why  the  brokerage  houses 
have  the  cash  and  securities  is  that  tlie 
customers  do  not  draw  them  down.  Mar- 
gin accounts  are  a  different  story.  In  that 
case  the  account  is  such  that  the  client 
is  speculating :  he  must  rim  certain  risks 
m  borrowing  money,  and  the  broker  must 
borrow  money  in  his  luune.  But  with 
respect  to  cash  accotmts,  there  is  one 
thing  that  every  investor  in  the  United 
States  should  understand  and  that  Is 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  he 
should  not  draw  his  cash  when  he  has 
a  cash  account.  When  he  buys  securities, 
he  ought  to  take  delivery  on  them,  and 
when  he  has  cash,  he  ought  to  draw  it 
down.  Brokerage  houses  do  not  pay  In- 
terest; therefore  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Investor  should  not  draw  the  money 
down. 

Also  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
agreement  is  required,  as  I  say,  to  these 
customers'  accounts.  We  woulil  not  re- 
voke SEC  legislation  because  of  the 
doctrine  of  caveat  emptor.  That  is  what 
was  argued  once  against  the  SEC;  You 
buy  securities,  and  if  anyone  misrepre- 
sents them,  they  go  to  Jail.  But  that  Is 
long  after  you  have  lost  your  money. 

It  is  the  same  here.  If  a  broker  be- 
comes insolvent,  and  your  securities  and 
cash,  even  though  you  are  entitled  to 
them,  are  mixed  up  with  those  of  every 
other  customer,  after  that  broker  be- 
comes insolvent,  either  you  get  them 
after  a  long  time  or  you  get  a  percentage 
of  your  money.  Obviously  this  is  no 
longer  an  acceptable  procedure,  when 
the  hard-earned  savings  of  millions  of 
investors  are  in  question. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  performed  a 
great  service.  He  has  put  his  finger  on 
one  of  the  real  ills  of  this  business,  and 
one  of  the  real  reasons  for  having  In- 
surance. 

The  Senator  is  certainly  not  a  man 
who  decides  these  things  lightly  or  can 
be  easUy  Influenced,  but  he  finaUy  de- 
cided what  I  hoped  and  prayed  he  would 


decide,  that  the  Jeopardy  to  the  whole 
economy  of  the  Nation — and  perhaps  of 
the  world,  because  we  are  the  center  of 
international  finance  here  in  the  United 
States,  and  especially  New  York  City — 
if  one  or  more  houses  went  bad.  or  even 
if  there  was  a  serious  threat  that  they 
would,  was  so  great  that  it  for  the  pres- 
ent outweighs  the  problem  which  he  very 
properly  pointed  out. 

So  he  has  obtained  what  I  think  are 
very  solid  and  solemn  assurances  of  three 
Iclnds.  I  would  like  to  recapitulate  them, 
because  I  think  it  is  important  that  our 
colleagues  imderstand  them.  First,  from 
the  committee  members,  that  they  wUl 
dig  into  this  problem:  second,  from  the 
SEC,  that  it  is  going  to  use  the  regula- 
tory powers  in  this  bill  and  its  other 
powers  that  it  has  always  had;  that  was 
otie  of  the  Senator's  big  points — and 
third,  a  commitment  which  I  think  Is  a 
commitment  of  honor  from  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

To  me.  the  most  important  sentence  In 
the  wire  from  the  stock  exchange  is  the 
last  one.  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmhu!)  says.  "Well,  right  now  they 
want  this."  They  certainly  do  want  It; 
they  need  It;  that  is  why  they  want  It. 
They  need  this  bill  urgently. 

Senator  Proxmhix  says.  "You  have  got 
them  right  now."  I  might  tell  my  col- 
league. "You  have  always  got  them. 
There  is  such  a  body  of  legislation  on 
the  books  with  respect  to  securities  and 
their  regulation,  that  the  members  of 
this  industry  had  better  be  in  right  with 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
or  they  will  be  In  even  more  trouble  than 
they  are  now. 

So  I  emphasize  the  importance  of  the 
last  sentence,  which  says: 

We  assure  you  and  your  colleagues  of  our 
cooperation  in  a  spirit  of  constructive  reform, 
as  we  l3elleve  this  provision  represents  a 
suitable  objective  of  tbe  regulatory  structure 
governing  our  mdustry. 

That  Is  the  commitment  which  I  think 
the  Senator  wanted,  and  has  got. 

One  final  point,  and  then  I  shan  be 
through.  I  know  the  purpose  of  the  Sen- 
ator's comments  today.  None  of  this  was 
designed  to  injure  the  securities  business. 
That  would  be  the  worst  thing  we  could 
do.  Hence,  we  had  to  temporize  with 
reality.  The  fact  is  that  these  practices — 
failure  to  segregate  accounts — have  per- 
sisted for  so  long,  and  become  so  In- 
grained In  this  business,  that  we  need 
time  and  some  practical  means  for  tbe 
phasing  out  of  them;  and  that  is  what 
the  Senator  expects  the  SEC  "WlU  do;  and 
I  would  like  to  tell  him  I  Johi  with  him  in 
his  expectation.  After  all,  it  Is  my  State 
and  my  city  which  are  most  intimately 
involved  here,  and  I  am  very  conscious 
of  the  problems  of  the  securities  market 
as  weU  as  its  great  advantages  to  our 
country.  But  I  assure  the  Senator  I  wUl 
Join  with  him  to  see  that  measures  are 
taken  promptly  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems. 

Again  I  congratulate  my  colleague  for 
performing  what  I  think  is  a  highly 
statesmanlike  act  in  letting  this  legisla- 
tion pass,  because  It  is  urgently  needed 
right  now. 

Mr.  BR(X>KE.  Mr.  President.  I  u- 
sure   tbe   distinguished   Senator   from 
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New  York  that  I  welcome  his  aasunnee 
and  am  very  grateful  for  hl«  rich  con- 
tribution. 

I  call  the  di<tlngulahed  Senator's  at- 
tention to  the  CoNmEsaiONAL  Rzcosd  of 
December  10  of  this  year,  at  page  40S0S 
where  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Javiis)  read  a  telegram 
which  he  had  received  from  Bernard  J. 
Lasker,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange. 

It  reads  as  follows: 
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AMumlng  th«  8IPC  laguistlon  pnttntlj 
panaing  m  Congreas  becomM  law,  I  wlU  reo- 
ommeDd  to  the  board  of  govemon  that  the 
exchaoge  provide  aaalatance,  IX  neccasary.  to 
the  cmtome™  of  the  First  Devonahlre  Corp 
Charlea  Plohn  &  Co.  and  Bobliuoii  A  Co.  I 
am  coQfldent  that  the  board  of  govenuira 
would  follow  my  recommendation. 

I  call  that  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor's attention  because  it  would  appear 

now  that  this  bill  is  going  to  pass and 

I,  for  one,  have  some  personal  knowledge 
of  First  Devonshire  Corp.;  that  Is 
a  company  In  my  own  State  which  Is 
in  bankruptcy  at  the  present  time,  and 
many  Investors  are  having  great  diffi- 
culty and  spending  large  sums  of  money 
getting  legal  counsel  to  try  to  Identify 
their  cash  and  securities  held  by  that 
company  In  bankruptcy. 

I  think  this  is  one  of  the  problems 
that  we  are  trying  to  resolve.  So  it  would 
be  most  helpful  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  would  remind 
the  chairman  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  that  when  this  bill  Is  Anally 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President  he  has 
a  commitment  to  fulfill.  These  com- 
panies are  In  very  serious  trouble,  and 
the  Investors  involved  are  in  very  seri- 
ous trouble.  This  situation  must  be  recti- 
fied. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  If  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  will  foUow  up  on  this  matter  promptly. 
The  Senator's  concern  is  entirely  war- 
ranted, because  the  customers  of  those 
firms  will  not  be  covered  by  this  bill.  I 
promise  the  Senator  I  will  follow  It  up. 
This  is  a  matter  which  concerns  me  as 
much  as  it  does  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bsoon) , 
Many  of  these  customers  are  residents  of 
my  own  State,  and  I  have  been  following 
closely  the  developments  affecting  their 
Interests.  I  might  have  been  reluctant 
to  give  my  fuU.  unqualified  support  to 
this  bUl  had  I  not  been  assured  by  Messrs 
Lasker  and  Haack  that  the  stock  ex- 
change win  treat  these  Individuals  and 
their  difficulties  fairly  and  expeditiously. 
We  now   have  a  commitment,   in    the' 
strongest  form  possible  given  the  demo- 
cratic structure  of  the  exchange;  I  will 
remind  Mr.  Lasker  of  It.  and  I  have  not 
the    slightest    doubt    that    It    will    be 
honored. 
Mr.  BROOKE.  That  will  be  very  kind. 
Mr.  President,  again  I  thank  the  dls- 
tmgulshed   Senator   from    Maine    (Mr 
MusKix)    for  his  leadership  regarding 
this  legiilBtlon  and  for  his  assistance  in 
trying  to  work  out  the  difficulties  I  am 
satitjfled  that  they  have  been  resolved  to 
the  best  manner  po.ssible  under  existing 
circumstances,  and  I  want  him  to  know 
that  many,  many  investors  across  the 
country  are  very  grateful  for  his  leader- 
ship. 
Mr.   MUSKIE.   1   thank   the  dlsUn- 


sulshed  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and 
compliment  him  on  the  superb  record  he 
has  made  in  support  of  his  presenta- 
tion. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
vote  for  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  the  broker-dealer  insurance 
bUl.  Before  doing  so,  however,  I  want 
the  record  to  be  clear  regarding  my  feel- 
ing that  the  bill,  while  perhaps  the  best 
that  could  be  arrived  at  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  Congress,  still  requires  more 
amendments  which  wUl  have  to  be  added 
in  future  years. 

To  begin  with,  although  I  can  under- 
stand the  reasons  lor  the  action  of  tll». 
conferees  in  retaining  the  $50,000  insur- 
ance limit  per  account  for  securities  I 
am  disappointed  that  they  did  so.  I  am, 
however,  pleased  that  the  conferees  were 
persuaded  of  the  merits  of  my  sugges- 
tion that  the  liimts  be  reduced  to  $20,- 
000,  so  far  as  cash  Is  concerned,  but  I 
wish  that  they  had  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  regarding  securities. 

The  Investors  who  will  be  receiving  the 
benefits  of  the  »50.000  Insurance  repre- 
sent the  wealthiest  segment  of  our  so- 
ciety. Fifty  thousand  dollars  Is  a  great 
deal  of  money.  According  to  the  most 
recent  census,  less  than  1  percent  of  aU 
American  households  earn  that  much 
money  hi  any  year  of  theh-  existence 
Now  by  saying  all  this,  I  do  not  mean 
to  detract  from  the  importance  or  the 
urgency  of  this  leglslaUon.  It  Is  clearly 
needed  as  an  essenUal  first  step  toward 
averting  panic  in  our  financial  markets 
panic  which  could  result  In  adversely 
affecting  the  well-being  of  all  Ameri- 
cans, whether  they  have  investments  or 
not.  I  can  understand  how  the  House 
conferees   might   wish   to   Insist   on   a 
$50,000  flgure,  and  certainly  the  Senate 
debate  last  week  showed  how  strongly 
some  Senators  feel  about  that  limit,  but  I 
for  one  cannot  agree  with  It. 

I  parUcularly  regret  that  the  conferees 
were  unable  to  agree  with  the  full  pro- 
posal of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, as  modified,  which  would  have 
been,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  basic  first 
legislative  step  toward  reqifiring  full 
segregauon  of  client's  and  broker's  as- 
sets. This  is  a  step  which  must  be  taken 
and  if  the  Industry  does  not  move 
promptly  on  Its  own  to  do  so  I  am  hope- 
ful Uiat  we  may  face  the  issue  on  the 
Senate  floor  in  the  next  Congress. 

I  cannot  finish  my  comments  on  this 
blll^  Mr.  President,  without  adding  one 
further  word  on  its  orlgina.  This  is  a  good 
example  of  congressional  InitiaUon  of 
solutions  to  our  Nation's  problems  At  a 
time  when  the  secuiities  industry  itself 
was  unwilling  to  take  the  action  which 
WM  necessary  to  put  iu  own  house  In 
order,  when  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  was  too  paralyzed  by  its  own 
inertia  to  act  for  the  protecUon  of  In- 
vestors, when  the  admlnistraUon  faUed 
to  perceive  the  public  interest  as  requir- 
ing basic  hjvestor  safeguards,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mdskix)  not  only 
saw  the  problem  but  was  able  to  propose 
a  soluUon  which  has  proven  to  be  a  work- 

^ll,°^^-  S  ^^"^^  a  Brest  deal  of 
credit  for  this,  and  the  Congress  as  an 
in.'ititution  deserves  credit  for  acting 
upon  his  suggestloQ  and  passing  this  bill 


.u'^^.f^*"'-  "■«  Mohday  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post  carries  a  eo,S 
analysis  by  Philip  Greer  of  the  difflnS^ 
Ues  in  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  SEC 
which  permitted  the  present  situation  to 
arise.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  h. 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Bxcou>. 

There  being  no  objecOon,  the  artidi. 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RicoitT 
as  follows:  "wou, 

Wuj.  Srmzn  Iiutoaxs  Wuunmis  lo  Ona 

iHTKaMAL  Iixe 

(By  PhUlp  Greer) 

New  ToaK,  December  20.— Bariy  in  ati 
the  33  goveruoTB  of  the  New  York  stock  b 
change  attended  an  imiisuai  ecreenUia  ail 
motion  picture  produced  by  an  i^oSiiaia 
Arm  Just  tor  tholr  «ewlng.  The  80-inlau2 
llim  Uluatrated  the  bottlenecks  which  the 
Arm  had  found  la  the  back  offlcee  a  u. 
brokerage  dlenta.  The  govemora  wtteh^ 
poutely.  thanked  the  •oount»ot»-«nd«d 
nothing.  — — M  wi 

Late  m  1968.  top  omdals  of  the  KTBS 
were  briefed  by  ouuida  Inyosilgatore  who 
in  the  courae  of  probing  another  matter' 
found  that  one  of  the  eichango'e  larieit 
members  waa  In  severe  financial  trouble  Tlie 
NYSE  people  ordered  the  broker  to  make  un 
a  plan  to  secure  more  capital  and,  untu  the 
cnmch  became  almoit  lethal  ttUa  year  du 
notning  elae.  '      '  ™ 

That  in  a  nutahell,  typifies  WaU  Stnet't 
■"self-regulatory"  rcaponae  to  the  proaedwal 
and  financial  foul-upa  that  very  oearlT 
wrecked  the  aecurltles  Indoatry  m  1069  and 
1970.  It  has  been  aiow-movlng,  unwilling— or 
unable — to  recognise  emergencies,  '"rapahle 
of  taking  the  definitive  action  caUed  lor 
BteadUy  postponee  the  Inevitable. 

If  there  la  one  oonsplcuous  trutli  to 
emerge  from  the  crlals  It  la  the  faUui*  at 
Industry  self-regulation  and  the  abaenee 
of  aggreaalve  governmental  oversight. 

Broker  after  broker  mtervlewed  for  thu 
series — sonu  whose  fizina  were  In  tnrabls 
and  some  who  were  not — charged  that 
neither  the  NYSE,  which  has  primary  re- 
sponalbUlty  for  poUclng  its  members,  nor 
the  Secuntle*  and  Exchange  Commission, 
whoee  actual  power  extends  far  beyond  Its 
mandated  ••oversight"  atance,  fully  graapad 
the  extent  of  Wall  Stroefs  erosion  until  very 
late.  Even  then,  they  add,  whUe  the  exchange 
thrashed  aroimd  m  trantlo  efforts  to  hold 
faltering  firms  together,  the  8B0  provided 
virtually  no  leadership  at  all. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  place  all  the  blams 
on  any  Individual,  either  at  the  big  board  or 
at  the  SEC.  The  crlals  began  when  the  oom- 
mlaslon  was  chaired  by  Iilanael  P.  Cohen 
ana  reached  lU  peak  with  Hamer  H.  Budge 
at  the  hehn.  The  big  board's  first  warning 
came  when  Keith  Punston  held  the  pr«l- 
dency  and  the  most  nam^ging  effects  were 
felt  under  Bobert  w.  Haack. 

Neither  can  WaU  Streets  InatttuUona  be 
fully  faulted  for  the  InacUon  that  led  to 
the  crisis.  While  the  organization  of  the 
NYSE,  lor  example,  does  not  lend  Itself 
to  prompt  action.  It  has  been  hampered  by 
the  attitudes  of  the  membership  and  the 
governors. 

For  the  moat  of  tha  dials  period  the 
NYSE  plaoed  Ita  luavlaat  rallaiua  on  the 
special  tnut  fund  and  Its  guarantee — moatl7 
ImpUed — that  public  mveators  would  be  pro- 
tected If  brokerage  arms  were  forced  uto 
Uquldauon.  The  trust  fund,  which  started 
at  sas  mUUon  (and  roae  to  SSfl  million  when 
the  exchange  waa  forced  to  forego  plana  ta 
a  sew  headquarters  buUdlng)  proved  to  be 
aa  much  a  Mnderanoe  to  effective  regulation 
"  It  waa  a  help  In  sendmg  mortally  wounded 
firms  to  a  quiet  grave. 

The  trust  fund  waa  begun  m  1M4.  follow- 
ing the  bankruptcy  of  Ira  Haupt  &  Oo.  aftet 
the  "aalad  oU  soanxlal."  Baalldiif  that  their 
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^ I  wM  )iiBt  bcglnnlfn  to  bloaaotn  aiUl 

f^uiXig  >  body  blov  to  Invetftor  ooofldence 
tnta  the  na  million  bankruptcy,  the  gov- 
0Ban  uaeesMl  membera  for  910  million  and 
^labliabed  lines  of  bank  credit  for  an  addl> 
dQQAl  $16  mllUon. 

Tbe  very  fact  that  th*  ezchaDge  had  the 
tfoit  fund  aud  could  mAlce  payments  to  the 
pQbUo — neither  the  BBC  nor  the  American 
Qtock  Elzch&nge  had  funds  for  that  purpoeo^ 
gtde  It  the  top  dog  Ln  any  matter  involving 
Bimldatlon  of  flrmj.  One  condition  attached 
ID  tbe  fiuul  Is  that  the  NT6E  must  appoint 
tte  Uquldator  for  the  firm.  If  the  exchange 
(jld  not  want  to  cloee  a  firm.  It  simply  did 
aoc  ^ifKtlnt  the  liquidator.  Both  the  SEC 
uul  the  Amex  could  oloee  flmu,  but  botb  ran 
tiM  rlak  of  causing  loeeea  to  the  InreBtlng 
pabllc.  ^_ 

jrfiag  PoUact,  director  of  the  division  of 
tnullng  and  markets  at  the  SEC,  agrees  that 
Ifec  trust  fund  gave  the  NYSE  the  upper 
IiADd  In  dealing  with  faltering  flrms.  "We 
nn  lulled  by  the  trust  fund,"  Pollack  says. 
"They  (exchange  officials)  used  to  ooma 
down  here  and  say.  'look.  SEC,  this  is  a 
Imiinessman's  problem,  not  aomethlng  ttie 
fonrnment  should  get  Into.'  " 

poUaok  also  notes  th*t.  In  late  1907.  anai- 
jflB  ct  ooonplAlntB  coming  to  the  SEC  Indi- 
cted that  p*perwork  processing  In  back 
oOces— ultimately  the  chief  cause  of  Wall 
Boeet's  financial  cruis — was  becoming 
bogged  down.  "We  wrote  to  ten  of  the  largest 
fiims,"  he  says.  "Nine  of  them  said  you  cant 
be^  ua.  It's  temporary  due  to  the  high  toI- 
oow.  The  t«Dth  listed  the  stepe  It  had 
tskan." 

It  was  not  until  the  spring  of  1008,  when 
ocsDplalnts  Increased,  that  the  SEC  gave  pri- 
ority to  back-offloe  operations.  EUstorlcally, 
complaints  from  the  public  about  undeliv- 
ered Mcurltlee  have  rung  a  bell  at  the  com- 
mission, because  they  were  a  sign  of  Illegal 
"bucket  5hop"  operators.  Checking  the  com- 
plslDta,  however,  the  commission  found  the 
developing  bock-offloe  snarl  and  started  a 
DTo&d  probe,  eventually  Inspecting  the  back 
offloei  of  about  BOO  brokerage  Onns.  accord- 
ing to  Pollack. 

By  that  time,  the  exchange  also  knew  Its 
members  were  In  trouble.  Early  In  June,  the 
irrss  ordered  all  trading  halted  one  day  a 
wMk  to  allow  back  offices  to  catch  up  on  their 
piperwork.  At  that  time,  tlie  value  of  un- 
(toUna«d  securities  stood  at  $2.$1  billion. 

The  closings — usually  on  Wednesdays — 
bsrdly  served  their  purpose.  With  the  market 
■but  down,  many  salesmen,  who  were  needed 
to  help  unsnarl  records,  simply  took  the  day 
off.  Those  who  came  In  spent  their  time 
dnimmtng  up  business  for  the  following  day 
&Dd  Thursdays  were  often  tumultuous  in  all 
Uie  markets.  By  the  end  of  1988.  the  \alue  of 
fftlls"  had  risen  to  M.l  billion  and  the  ex- 
ebange  decided  on  a  new  tack — open  live 
dsyi  B  week  but  only  four  hours  a  day  Instead 
o(  the  normal  five  and  a  half. 

Such  pftUiatlves  were  popular  at  the  ex- 
cbinge.  Later  on,  as  the  crisis  dee[>ened,  the 
fovemors  established  a  "crisis  committee"  to 
monitor  the  more  afflicted  firms.  Though  the 
problem  was  centered  In  large,  multi-branch 
retail  firms,  none  of  the  four  members  came 
from  that  segment  of  the  biislness.  It's  chair- 
man was  TVllx  O.  Rohatyn.  from  the  invest- 
ment banking  firm  of  Lns&rd  Preres  &  Oo. 
The  other  members  were  tlie  exchange's 
chslrman.  who  Is  a  floor  trader  and  special- 
ist, the  vice-chairman — from  an  Investment 
banking  firm — and  a  partner  from  a  bond- 
trading  flrm. 

A  partner  In  one  of  the  flmu  that  waa 
oumltored  by  the  crtids  oommlttee,  who  re- 
quested anonymity,  remembers  It  this  way. 
"When  the  governors  found  out,  they  were 
ptWHad.  worried  about  their  own  personnel 
lUbUlty.  Bo  they  created  the  Rohatyn  Oom- 
Bilttee.  which  didn't  have  a  single  soul  who 
k3»w  what  afUm  like  tlila  waa  aU  about." 


There  were  other  "corrective"  steps  that 
didn't  work.  For  example,  the  exchange  or- 
dered that  all  "fails"  over  30  days  be  bal- 
anced out  by  buying  and  selling  stock  In  the 
market.  WlxUe  that  cut  the  total  of  falls.  It 
also  created  more  trades  and  more  confusion 
In  back  offices. 

There  Is  also  some  question  about  the  ef- 
fectlveneM  of  the  Rohatyn  Committee.  When 
Ooodbody  &  Co.  was  headed  for  the  rocks 
last  September,  the  exchange  wa«  told  by  the 
committee  that  the  firm  bud  to  set  up  a 
reserve  of  $3.1  million  because  of  unsettled 
differences  in  Its  records.  When  tlie  auditors 
finished,  they  found  the  resen-e  Ehould  have 
been  tlO.l  million.  That  was  the  beginning 
of  the  Ooodbody  crisis. 

While  the  trust  fund  existed,  the  exohange 
was  able  to  gloss  over  mariy  problems.  The- 
oretically, the  fund  should  regenerate  Itself. 
The  money  Is  used  only  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  stocks,  so  that  the  bocks  can  be 
closed.  In  practice.  It  doesn't  work  that  way. 
By  the  summer  of  1970.  with  ten  flrms  being 
liquidated  under  the  fund  and  one  more — 
Hayden.  Stone,  Inc. — being  kept  alive  with 
It,  the  fund  ran  out  of  money  and  the  ex- 
chiinge's  luck  almost  went  with  It. 

First,  three  smaller  flrms  were  shut  down 
for  violating  exchange  capital  requirements. 
With  no  money  left  In  the  fund,  the  cus- 
tomers of  those  flrms  were  left  to  care  for 
themselves  and  some  have  brought  suit 
agaiusi  the  exchange. 

The  heaviest  blow,  however,  was  the  near- 
collapse  of  Hayden.  Stone  and  Ooodbody,  two 
of  the  Ave  largest  member  flrms  In  the  busi- 
ness. Saichange  officials.  Including  Chairman 
Bernard  J.  Lasker,  president  Haack  and  Ro- 
hatyn searched  for — and  finally  found- — 
rescuers  for  both  firms.  Hayden,  Stone  was 
split  up  and  merged  with  Cogan.  Berllnd, 
Weill  ft  Levitt,  Inc.,  and  Walston  &  Co. 
Ooodbody  was  taken  over  by  Merrill -Lynch, 
Pierce,  Penner  &  Smith,  Inc..  with  the  ex- 
change memoershlp  insurlnp  Merrill  for  up 
to  $30  million  In  possible  losses.  A  third  firm, 
P.  I.  du  Pont.  Glore  Porgan  &  Co..  almost 
went  over  the  brink,  but  was  saved  by  its 
virtual  sale  to  a  group  beaded  by  Texan  H. 
Ross  Perot. 

And  where  waa  the  SEC  through  all  of 
this?  Retiring  Ch&lrman  Budge  told  the  con- 
vention of  the  Investment  Bankers  Associ- 
ation earlier  this  month :  "Per^onj-lly,  I 
think  there  are  very  few  things  wrong  with 
this  Industry." 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AI.LEN).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conTerence  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


ATrrHORJTY  FOR  THE  SECRPTARY 

OP  THE  SENATE,  THE  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  AND  THE  VICE 
PRESIDENT  TO  TAKE  CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  THE  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MU6SJE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  during  the  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  following  the 
completion  of  business  today.  December 
22,  until  Monday,  December  28,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  or  Acting  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  be  authorized 
to  sign  duly  enrolled  bills. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESUDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  wish  to  Include 
the  Vice  President  In  his  request? 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Tes. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


SOCIAL  SECURITT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1970 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  oon- 
sideration  of  the  bill  (HJi.  I7&&0)  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide increases  in  benefits,  to  improve 
computation  methods,  and  to  raise  the 
earnings  base  under  the  old-age,  sur- 
vlvors,  and  disability  insurance  system, 
to  make  Improvements  in  the  medicare, 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child  health 
programs  with  emphasis  upon  improve- 
ments to  the  operating  effectiveness  of 
such  programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore 'Mr.  Ai.LENi.  The  question  now 
recurs  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoas  con-sent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


CHANGE    OF    NAME    OF     CERTAIN 
PROJECTS  FOR  NAVIGATION  ON 

THE  ARKANSAS  RIVER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  H.R.  13493. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mt.  Allkn)  laid  before  the  Senate 
HJEt.  13493,  to  change  the  name  of  cer- 
tain projects  for  navigation  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Arkansas  River,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bUI. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
bin  would  designate  the  Arkansas  River 
navigation  project  under  construction  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  as  the  McClellan- 
Kerr  Arkansas  River  navigation  system. 
In  addition,  it  would  designate  other 
projects  in  the  overall  system  in  honor 
of  a  deceased  Membei-  c^  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Honorable  W.  P. 
Norrell  of  Arkansas.  It  also  honors  the 
late  John  Murray  of  the  Little  Rock 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Both  of  th«e  in- 
dividuals were  long  associated  with  the 
project 

The  bill  also  names  various  features  of 
the  project  for  geographical  and  histori- 
cal features  associated  ^.ith  the  project. 

We  all  know  the  efforts  our  colleague 
Senator  McCleluut  has  made  In  foster- 
ing the  development  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin.  He  served  with  distinction 
AS  a  member  of  the  Comxnittee  on  Public 
Works  during  the  years  when  the  Arkan- 
sas Blver  project  was  in  Its  formative 
sta^e.  He  later  served  and  is  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Works 
Appropriations,  where  under  his  able 
iponsonhlp   funds   were   obtained   for 
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construction  of  the  many  elements  of 
the  waterway. 

The  name  of  this  great  waterway 
would  also  be  shared  by  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  the  Honorable  Robert 
S.  Kerr  of  Oidahoma.  Senator  Kerr  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Cormnittee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  and  chairman  of  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Flood  Control — Rivers  and 
Harbors.  He  was  long  a  champion  of  the 
canalization  of  the  Arkamas  River.  Prior 
to  coming  to  the  Senate  he  devoted  much 
of  his  efforts  while  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Oklahoma  to  develoiiment  of  the 
Arkansas  River  Basin. 

Mr.  President,  both  Senator  McClei- 
LAH  and  Senator  Kerr  played  a  major 
role  in  the  development  of  the  Arkansas 
River  navigation  project  and  It  is  fitting 
that  the  waterway  which  will  bring  nav- 
igation from  the  Mississippi  River  some 
450  miles  to  the  heartland  of  the  Na- 
tion, near  Tulsa,  Okla.,  be  named  In  their 
honor. 

I  accordingly  move  the  passage  of  H.R. 
13493. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  by  enact- 
ing this  legislation,  the  Senate  wUl  honor 
two  of  its  most  able,  most  effective  and 
most  dedicated  Members — and  will  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due — to  John  L. 
McCLXLun  of  Arkansas  and  the  late 
Robert  S.  Kerr  of  Oklahoma. 

These  two  men  are  truly  the  "fathers" 
of  the  vast  Arkansas  River  navigation 
program,  now  nearing  completion.  It  Is 
fitting  and  proper  that  the  project  be 
named  after  them,  and  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  adopt  this  resolution. 

More  than  20  years  have  passed  since 
Senators  McClellak  and  Kerr  pushed 
through  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
first  work  on  a  $2.5  billion  program  to 
extend  navigation  from  the  Mississippi 
River  up  the  Arkansas  River  across  the 
State  of  Arkansas  and  through  north- 
eastern Oklahoma  to  Tulsa. 

At  that  time,  the  skeptics  came  forth 
in  great  numbers.  They  called  the  project 
a  pipe  dream.  Some  said  It  was  a 
boondoggle. 

But,  Kerr  and  McCLimut  never  gave 
up.  They  know  what  great  Impetus  this 
project  would  give  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  the  heartland  of  America. 
They  kept  pressing  forward,  even  dur- 
ing the  tribulations  of  a  "no  new  starts" 
philosophy  in  Government  in  the  mld- 
1950's — and  eventually  they  persevered. 
These  two  men — Kerr  and  McCib.- 
tAK —  fully  realized  what  a  dramatic  Im- 
pact this  waterway  would  have  on  the 
suites  of  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma.  They 
had  vision.  I  am  proud  to  have  stood 
with  both  of  them,  first  with  Kerr  as  a 
young  man  and  member  of  the  Okla- 
homa State  Senate  and  later  with  Mc- 
Ctiujm  as  a  Senate  colleague,  following 
his  leadenhip  In  the  drive  for 
completion. 

I  wish  It  were  possible  for  all  Senators 
to  tour  the  Arkansas  River,  as  I  did  re- 
cently, and  see  firsthand  the  large  port 
developments  and  industrial  plants  tak- 
ing shape  at  this  very  moment.  The  navi- 
gable channel  Is  to  be  opened  to  Tulsa 
in  the  next  few  weeks,  and  we  are  plan- 
ning appropriate  dedication  ceremonies 
there  next  Jime. 
Barge  trafflc  on  part  of  the  system. 
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alre€«ly  In  operation,  has  more  than 
doubled  the  anticipated  tonnage.  In  1968. 
the  channel  was  opened  through  eastern 
Arkansas  to  Little  Rock.  Officials  had 
estimated  trafflc  the  first  year  at  1  mil- 
lion tons,  but  the  actual  tonnage  In  those 
first  12  months  totaled  2.225  millions. 

The  States  of  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas 
and.  in  a  very  real  sense,  the  entire  Na- 
tion, are  indebted  to  Senator  McClzllak 
and  the  late  Senator  Kerr  for  their  lead- 
ership in  building  this  important  Inland 
waterway — a  waterway  which,  I  hope, 
will  soon  bear  their  names. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


December  22,  1970 


NAMES  OF  CERTAIN  FEDERAL 
BUILDINGS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  H.R.  19857. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  AiLEK)  laid  before  the  Senate 
H.R.  19857.  to  name  certain  Federal 
buildings,  which  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SPEAKER  OP 
THE     HOUSE     TO     ACCEPT     AND 
WEAR  THE  CAVALIERE  DI   GRAN 
CROCE.  OF  THE  ORDER  AL  MERI- 
TO  DELLA  REPUBBLICA 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  1420 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen)  laid  before  the  Senate 
House  Joint  Resolution  1420,  authoriz- 
ing the  Honorable  John  McCobjcack,  to 
accept  and  wear  the  Cavallere  dl  Gran 
Croce,  of  the  Order  Al  Merito  della  Re- 
pubbllcs,  an  award  conferred  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Republic  of  Italy,  which 
was  read  twice  by  Its  title. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 


ESTABLISHINQ      CIRCUrr      COURT 
EXECUTIVES 

The  bill  (HJl.  17901)  to  Improve  Jum 
cial  machinery  by  providing  for  the  w- 
pointment  of  a  circuit  executive  for  each 
Judicial  circuit  was  considered  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  tWrd  tline 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1511).  explaining  the  purposa 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  exceret 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Ricou 
as  follows: 


THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  con.'sent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calen- 
dar No.  1621  and  the  succeeding  meas- 
ures In  sequence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


The  puipcee  of  the  blu  la  to  Unprore  tHe 
uUnlnlstr&tlon  of  Justice  In  the  Federal  in. 
peUate  courts  by  picvKUng  tor  the  appolat- 
ment  of  a  circuit  court  executive  for  eadi 
Judicial  circuit. 

OXNEXAL    ffTATXUZKrr 

Hit.  17901.  reported  herein,  la  the  product 
of  nearly  3  years  of  careful  legislative  naOj 
On  February  28,  19««.  Senator  Tjdlngj  in. 
troduccd  legislation  (3.3083.  90th  Cong.)  to 
provide  each  Judicial  circuit  with  a  court  ad- 
□Qlnlstrator.  trained  In  modem  mana^rla] 
tectmlques.  A  hearing  on  the  proposed  legls. 
latlon  was  held  on  July  26.  19e8. 

On  March  12,  18(iB.  Senator  Tydlngs  Intro- 
duced S.  1509  a  revised  version  or  the  ear- 
lier bin.  that  Incorporated  suggestions  made 
during  the  hearing  held  on  that  bill.  Sen- 
ator Scott  coeponsored  8. 1509. 

Subsequently,  on  April  15,  18,  and  Us;  S, 
7.  1969,  testimony  was  heard  on  8. 1509,  ti 
part  of  extensive  hearings  addressed  to  the 
omnibus  Judgeship  bill  (8. 962.  PuhUc  Uw 
91-272)   and  related  proposals. 

During  these  bearings,  testimony  vu 
taken  not  only  on  the  need  for  additional  dis- 
trict Judgeships,  but  also  upon  the  need  for 
court  executives  or  odminlstratori  and  upon 
other  proposals  designed  to  Increase  the  sd. 
mtnlstratlve  efficiency  of  the  Federal  Judicial 
system.  On  the  basts  of  this  testimony  from 
Cluef  Judges  Welck.  Brown,  Lumbard,  and 
others.  S.  953  was  refined  to  Include  provl. 
slons  for  the  creation  of  court  executives  tn 
each  of  the  11  circuit  courta  of  appeals  and 
m  approximately  18  multljudge  dlstrlrt 
courts  (those  with  more  than  six  permanent 
Judgeships) . 

With  this  and  other  amendments,  S.  953 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  on  June  33.  19S9. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  how- 
ever, the  court  executive  provisions  were 
deleted  from  the  bill.  In  Its  report  on  8.  863. 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee  Indicated 
sympathy  with  the  need  for  providing  the 
courts  with  expert  managerial  assistance, 
but  expressed  Its  view  that  S.  952  was  an 
Inappropriate  vehicle  for  providing  such  as- 
sistance. As  enacted.  S.  952  (PubUc  Law  91- 
272)  did  not  contain  the  court  executive 
provisions. 

SubsequenUy.  on  June  3.  1970,  Sesatsr 
Tydlngs  and  Senator  Bruska  introduced 
S.  3910.  Incorporating  a  revised  proposal  for 
providing  the  circuit  councUs  with  the  as- 
sistance of  court  executives.  In  the  same 
date.  H.R.  17001.  the  hill  herein  reported, 
and  H.R.  17908  were  Introduced  by  Congress- 
man Celler  and  Congressman  Mcculloch,  re- 
spectively. All  of  these  buls  were  IdentlcsL 
On  July  a.  1970.  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed legislation  were  held  before  Subeom- 
nolttee  No.  5.  House  Committee  on  the  Jo- 
dldary.  Testimony  was  received  from  tht 
Director.  Administrative  Ofllce  of  the  tJA 
Courts,  and  the  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  the  Associate  Deputy 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  an 
of  whom  endorsed  the  concept  of  the  court 
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^0CUtlTe.  The  Uien  praddent  of  the  Amerl- 
cftD  Bar  Association  advised  the  committee  of 
(tw  wtabUBhment  at  the  Institute  of  Court 
llAQBgement  sponsored  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  American  Judicature  So- 
ciety, and  the  Institute  of  Judicial  Admlnl- 
ftratlon.  The  project  Is  financed  by  a  «750,- 
000  grant  from  the  Ford  Foundation  under 
vhleh  a  2-year  program  to  train  prospective 
court  administrators  has  been  unaertaken. 

In  the  past  8  years  the  caseload  of  the  Fed- 
eral appellate  courts  has  more  than  doubled. 
In  flscai  IMQ,  10.248  new  cases  wore  com- 
njsnced.  a  12-percent  Increase  over  the  prior 
year;  in  1970,  11,662  new  cases  were  docketed, 
ft  14-percent  Increase.  A  similar  Increase  in 
the  appellate  courts  la  forecast  for  fiscal  1S71. 
The  tasks  of  administering  these  growing 
circuit  courts  with  their  growing  numbers 
of  appeals  has  fallen  on  the  chief  Judge  of 
tbe  circuit.  Recent  estimates  are  that  the 
chief  Judges  devote  one-third  to  one-half 
of  their  time  performing  administrative  and 
management  duties  rather  than  tbe  Job  for 
wblch  they  were  primarily  appointed,  that 
of  adjudicating. 

H.R.  17901  would  permit,  not  require,  each 
jndlclal  council  to  appoint  a  circuit  execu- 
t!?e  from  among  persons  who  were  deter- 
mined by  a  board  of  certification  to  be  quaU- 
flsd  by  experleoce  and  training  to  administer 
a  court  system.  The  executive  would  serve 
St  the  pleasure  of  the  Judicial  council.  The 
duties  of  the  circuit  executive  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit, and  HJl.  17901  furnishes  a  list  Illus- 
trative of  the  duties  which  may  be  assigned 
These  duties  would  be  performed  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  chief  'udge  of 
ttae  circuit. 

A  circuit  court  executive  could  free  the 
chief  Judge  of  the  court  of  appeals  from  the 
itoy-to-day  chores  of  managing  the  court's 
business  by  performing  such  duties  as  setting 
up  and  maintaining  adequate  accounting 
and  budgeting  systems,  formulating  and 
administering  personnel  policies,  and  main- 
taining property  control.  He  could  also  over- 
see the  compilation  of  statistics  on  the 
operation  of  the  court.  The  executive  would 
bring  modem  management  techniques  of 
these  functions  as  well  as  apply  them  to 
studies  of  the  courts  of  appeals  and  the 
courts  m  the  circuits  to  determine  ways  in 
which  their  operations  could  be  Improved. 
"Hie  committee  believes  that  Improved  man- 
agement of  the  courts  should  have  a  substan- 
tial effect  on  the  ability  of  Judges  to  per- 
form their  Judicial  function  without  having 
lo  spend  significant  time  on  court  admin- 
istration. 

BJl.  17901  authorizes  that  Judicial  Con- 
ference of  the  United  States  to  establish 
the  annual  salary  of  the  circuit  executive, 
not  to  exceed  tSO.OOO  per  annum.  It  la  esti- 
mated by  tbe  Administrative  Office  of  the 
UB.  Courts  that  tbe  approximate  cost  of 
a  coun  executive,  Including  secretarial  assist- 
ance, per  clrciilt  would  be  »45.000  annually. 

SBCnON    ANALTaXS 

H.R.  17901  contains  one  section  which 
amends  section  SS3.  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  by  designating  the  paragraphs  therein 
(a),  (b).  (o).  and  (d).  respectively,  and  by 
adding  two  new  subsections  (e)  and  (f). 
The  subsections  that  follow  refer  to  tbe  sub- 
sections In  section  S32,  title  28.  United  St*tes 
Code. 

Subsection  (e)  authorises,  but  does  zuyt 
require,  the  Judicial  council  of  each  cir- 
cuit to  appoint  a  circuit  executive  from 
among  persons  who  are  certified  by  the  Board 
of  Certification  which  Is  established  In  sub- 
section (f)  below. 

The  subsection  also  specifies  10  tyjies  of 
duties  Illustrative  of  those  which  may  be 
delegated  to  the  circuit  executive.  It  Is  ex- 
pressly provided  that  all  duties  delegated 
to  the  circuit  executive  shall  be  subject  to 
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the  general  supervision  of  the  chief  Judge 
of  the  circuit. 

Subsection  (f)  establishes  a  Board  of  Cer- 
tification which  U  directed  to  promulgate 
standards  for  certifying  persons  as  qualified 
circuit  executives.  Such  standards  are  to  In- 
clude experience  tn  administrative  and  ex- 
ecutive positions,  familiarity  with  court  pro- 
cedures, and  special  training.  The  Board  is 
directed  to  consider  all  ^pllcanta  who  apply 
for  certification,  certify  those  who  are  qual- 
ified, maintain  a  roster  of  those  certified,  and 
furnish  the  standards  for  certification. 

Tbe  subsection  provides  that  the  Board 
shall  consist  of  five  members,  three  of  whom 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence, at  least  one  of  which  shall  have  had 
experience  In  executive  recruitment  and  se- 
lectlcn.  The  additional  two  memtyers  shall  be 
the  Director.  AdmlnLstratlve  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Courta.  and  the  Director,  Federal  Judicial 
Center.  Judicial  Conference  appointees  shall 
serve  for  3-year  terms  except  that  the  initial 
appointees  shall  serve  for  staggered  terms 
Three  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
but  no  action  Shall  be  taken  unless  three 
members  of  the  Board  agree. 

The  subsection  directs  the  Director.  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  U5.  Courts  to  pro- 
vide staff  assistance  to  the  Board  and  pro- 
vides that  the  expenses  of  the  Board  are  to 
be  borne  by  the  expense  funds  appropriated 
to  the  Federal  Judiciary.  The  Board  members 
who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  shall  serve  without  compensation. 
Other  members  shall  receive  the  dally  rate 
for  OS- 18. 

The  subsection  provides  that  the  salary 
of  each  circuit  executive  shall  be  established 
by  the  Judiciary  Conference  of  the  United 
States,  but  shall  not  exceed  (36.000  per  an- 
num. The  circuit  executive  shall  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Judicial  council  of  the  cir- 
cuit and  may  appoint,  with  the  approval 
of  the  council,  employees  In  such  number  as 
may  be  approved  by  tbe  Director,  Adminis- 
trator of  the  UB.  Ootirta. 


DEVELOPMENT  OP  THE  CHESA- 
PEAKE AND  OHIO  CANAL  NA- 
TIONAL HISTORICAL  PARK 

The  bUl  (HJR.  19342)  to  establish  and 
develop  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Can&l 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other 
purposes,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1512) .  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  meastire. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ptmposE  or  TRS  bill 

H.R.  19342  would  estabUsh  and  develop 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National  His- 
torical Park  In  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  West  Virginia, 
and  would  tbtis  preserve  an  outstanding  r«c- 
reaUonal,  natural,  and  historical  resotirce  for 
public  enjoyment  and  appreciation. 

LEOSLATIVS     BISTOIT 

Efforts  to  protect  and  preserve  the  htstorlc 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  and  Ite  environs 
have  extended  over  the  past  two  decades. 
During  the  85th.  86th.  and  87th  Congresses, 
this  committee  and  the  Senate  approved  leg- 
islation to  establish  the  canal  as  a  national 
historical  park.  The  passage  of  H  R.  19342  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  voice  vote  on 
October  5,  1B70,  marked  the  first  time  that 


such  leglalatlon  has  received  the  approval  of 
the  other  body. 

In  concept  and  In  most  of  Its  specific  pro- 
visions. B.R.  19343  la  very  similar  to  5.  18ftB. 
Introduced  by  Senator  Mathlas  and  endorsed 
by  Senator  Tydlngs.  Tbe  bill  also  inoorpor- 
ates  most  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Deportment  of  the  Interior. 

After  an  extensive  hearing  in  Washington 
on  December  IS.  tbe  committee  Is  convinced 
ibai  the  legislation  enjoys  the  support  of  a 
wide  apecirum  of  conservation  organizations 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  elected  officials 
and  citizens  of  the  Potomac  valley,  and  In- 
deed, from  throughout  the  NatUm. 

BISTOaiCAL    BACKOaOimD 

The  natunj.]  wealth  of  tbe  Potomac  Valley 
has  been  treasured  since  colonial  days.  "Na- 
ture has  declared  lu  favor  of  the  Potomac," 
George  Wasiiingtoa  wrote  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Jefferson  himself  declared  that  tbe  view 
from  Harpers  Perry,  one  of  the  most  spec- 
tacular vistas  In  the  Notion,  was  -worth  a 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic." 

Even  before  the  American  RevoIutlOD.  the 
Potomac  Valley  was  envisioned  not  only  as  a 
flourishing  economy  In  Itself,  but  as  a  com- 
mercial gateway  to  tbe  West,  George  Wash- 
ington was  among  those  who  became  in- 
terested in  tbe  prospects  of  developing  a 
navigable  waterway  from  the  Potomac  estu- 
ary to  points  west  of  Cumberland.  Md.  After 
resigning  his  commission  as  commander  In 
chief  of  the  Continental  Army.  Washington 
began  his  efforts  to  fulfill  this  mission  in 
1784  when  he  helped  to  secure  a  charter  for 
the  "Potomac  Co." 

By  1802.  the  Potomac  Co.  had  substantially 
completed  tbe  river  and  canal  system  which 
It  hoped  would  become  a  major  artery  of 
commerce.  Washington,  as  president  of  tbe 
company,  devoted  considerable  amounts  of 
his  time  to  the  project.  Despite  great  In- 
genuity In  engineering,  however.  It  proved 
Impossible  to  remove  all  obstacles  to  naviga- 
tion, and  the  company's  charter  was  ulti- 
mately revoked  In  1821. 

In  the  1830'8,  general  enthusiasm  for  In- 
ternal Improvements  grew  and  the  Brie  Canal 
demonstrated  the  economic  practicality  of 
waterbome  commerce.  The  failure  of  the 
Potomac  Co.  was  regarded  as  a  temporary 
setback  rather  than  a  permanent  defeat.  New 
plans  were  pursued.  Involving  the  construc- 
tion of  a  360-mlle  canal  over  the  Alleghenles 
to  connect  the  Potomac  tidewater  with  the 
Ohio  River.  The  dream  of  Unking  George- 
town with  Pittjsburgh  by  water  was  a  per- 
sistent and  influential  one.  given  an  added 
Impetus  by  growing  competition  from  tbe 
railroads  also  pushing  west  from  Baltimore. 

After  studying  the  route  for  tbe  canal, 
considering  Its  dimensions  and  estimating 
Its  construction  costis.  promoters  of  the  canal 
for  the  Potomac  Valley  organleed  the  Cheaa- 
penke  and  Ohio  Canal  Co.  In  June  1828.  This 
company  absorbed  the  charter  rights  of  the 
old  Potomac  Co.  At  the  groundbreaking  in 
Georgetown  on  July  4,  1828.  an  occasion  of 
great  pomp  and  civic  pride.  President  John 
Qulncy  Adams  declared: 

"The  project  contemplates  a  conquest  over 
physical  nature,  such  as  has  never  yet  been 
achieved  by  man.  The  wonders  of  the  ancient 
world,  the"  Pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  Colossus 
of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of  Ephesus.  the  Mau- 
soleum of  ArtomlBla,  the  Wall  of  China,  sink 
Into  Insignificance  before  It— insignificance 
In  the  mass  nnd  momentima  of  human  labor 
required  for  the  execution— Insignificance  in 
the  comparison  of  the  purposes  to  be  acoom- 
pllshed  by  the  work  when  executed." 

The  elaborate  ceremony  was  followed  by 
years  of  toU.  Using  axes,  stump  pullets, 
shovels,  and  scrapers,  thousands  of  laborers. 
Including  more  than  a  thousand  Indentured 
workmen  from  England  and  Ireland,  cleared 
the  path  for  the  canal  and  gouged  a  ditch 
more  than  16  feet  wide.  The  first  section 
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opened  wsa  the  stretch  from  Uttle  Falls  to 
Senecs.  Ud. 

Baset  with  all  lElnda  of  problems — inelud- 
\ng  dlBsenslon  unoDg  the  laborers,  the  ohol* 
era  epidemic  of  the  early  1B30'»,  and  legal 
compUcaUons  with  the  BaiUmore  ft  Ohio 
BaUroftd  Oo. — progreea  was  slow.  By  183S 
only  63  milee  of  canal  were  completed  and 
the  M  mlQloQ  with  which  the  company  had 
started  was  nearly  depleted.  After  the  State 
of  U&ryland  assumed  a  large  port  of  the  fl- 
aundal  burden  the  canal  moved  on  and  nav- 
Iffatlon  was  possible  to  a  point  7  mllsa  WMt 
of  Hancock  by  1839.  but  there  the  canal  ter- 
minated and  was  not  opened  to  Cumberland 
until  1660.  By  this  time  the  dream  of  a 
c&nal  connecting  the  tidewaters  and  the 
Ohio  Blver  had  been  abandoned.  Uore  than 
•  11  million  bad  been  spent  constructing  the 
184 .6- mile  canal. 

Boats  began  to  use  the  canal  as  aooo  as 
the  flxst  section  waj  completed.  In  the  main, 
cargoes  were  limited  to  flour,  grain,  build- 
leg  Btone,  and  whlslcey,  but  it  was  not  until 
after  1B60,  wtien  the  canal  reached  Cumber- 
land, that  a  pro&table  level  of  commerce  de- 
veloped. Prom  that  area,  coal  was  routed  to 
the  tidewater  region  via  the  can&L  Ttade 
grew  rapidly  and  eventually  more  than  600 
boats  piled  the  canal,  but  in  1871  trafllo 
reached  Its  peak  and  began  to  decline  as 
coal  operators  shifted  their  trade  to  the  raU- 
road.  The  Bood  of  1S80  Utersily  washed  out 
the  oom.pany  and,  with  insufflclent  capital 
to  repair  the  damage,  forced  It  into  bank- 
ruptcy. The  trustees  in  bankruptcy  operated 
the  canal  until  1934  when  operations  ceased. 

In  1038.  the  United  States  purchased  the 
narrow  canal  right-of-way  stretching  from 
Georgetown.  D.C.,  to  Cumberland.  Ud.  Alto- 
gether, it  included  &;i53  acres  and  extended 
for  184.S  miles. 

Since  Ite  acquisition,  the  lower  portion  of 
the  canal,  about  23  miles,  has  been  restored 
to  operation  by  the  National  Park  Serrlce. 
The  western  ttegment  of  the  canal  from 
Seneca  to  Cumberland  w&b  designated  as  a 
national  historical  monument  by  President 
Elsenhower  on  January  IB.  19131.  The  entire 
property  is  now  administered  ae  a  part  of 
the  National  Capital  region  of  the  National 
Park  Serrlee. 

pusKMT  OiFPoai  umiiu 

The  narrow  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Oanal 
property  In  Federal  ownership  today  pro- 
Tides  1  B4.fi  miles  of  history ,  bea  uty .  and 
refuge,  reaching  from  the  streets  of  the 
Nation's  Capital  through  hlUs  and  naeadows 
to  the  rugged  slopes  of  the  Alleghenles. 
The  setting  along  the  canal  and  the  nearby 
Potomac  River  is  peaceful  and  picturesque. 
Students  of  nature  have  an  exceptional  op> 
portunlty  to  view  numeroue  birds  and  a 
variety  of  other  wild  creatures  which  inhabit 
the  area.  A  Ictxurlant  plant  Ufe  abounds  along 
the  route.  In  season  the  dogwoods  and  tulip 
trees,  and  the  violets,  touch-me-nota.  wild 
sunflowers,  black -eyed  susans,  goldenrods, 
and  asters  add  flares  of  color  and  Interest 
to  the  towpaih. 

The  canal  today  also  serves  as  a  path 
through  American  history.  Although  It  never 
fulfllled  President  Adams'  vision  aa  "a  great 
central  chain  of  union"  between  Cheaapeake 
Bay  and  the  Ohio  Valley,  the  canal  even  In 
tte  present  state  is  probably  the  finest  relic 
of  the  great  engineering  feats  of  the  canal- 
bulldlog  era.  Modem  visitors  marvel  at  the 
sturdy  locks,  the  arched  maeonry  aqueducts. 
and  the  magnificent  Paw  Paw  Tunnel,  which 
reaches  over  3.000  feet  through  a  mountain. 
Equally  fascinating  Is  the  lively  culture  of 
the  canallers.  which  survives  in  many  valley 
towns  and  Is  being  rediscovered  by  profes- 
sional and  amateur  historians.  In  addition  to 
ita  intrinsic  historical  attractions,  the  canal 
also  Is  in  close  prozlmilty  to  colonial  sites  such 
aa  Georgetown  and  Port  Frederick,  and  Civil 
War  battlefields  such  as  Harpers  Perry  and 
Antletam. 


Located  within  easy  reach  of  the  millions 
of  people  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Mary- 
land, and  neighboring  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Pennsylvania,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  is  already  extremely  popular. 
Even  with  the  limited  restoration  which  has 
been  done  and  the  rudimentary  public  fa- 
cllltlee  available,  nearly  2^^  million  visitor 
days  were  estimated  for  the  area  in  1960. 
Use  of  the  present  national  monument 
(Seneca  to  Cumberland)  this  year,  between 
January  and  September,  has  been  estimated 
at  over  1,770.000  visitor-days,  while  the  lower 
segment  of  the  canal,  from  Georgetown  to 
Seneca,  h&s  been  heavily  ueed  and  Is  actually 
crowded  on  pleasant  weekends.  Many  hiking 
and  conservation  groups  have  developed 
special  programs  focusing  on  segments  of  the 
canal.  The  area's  Boy  Scout  Councils  have 
created  a  special  merit  badge  for  hiking  the 
canal,  and  since  1967  over  60.000  Scouts  have 
walked  or  cycled  over  1.6  million  mllea  along 
the  towpath. 

The  canal  now  provides  a  great  variety  of 
pubUc  recreation  virtually  on  a  shoestring. 
Its  present  property  and  status  are  clearly 
Inadequate,  however,  to  serve  present  and 
future  recreational  needs,  to  Insure  protec- 
tion of  lU  vast  and  varied  scenic  and  natu- 
ral assets,  and  to  provide  stabilization  and 
Interpretation  of  its  historical  features. 

The  acquisition  plan  for  this  park  is  in- 
tended to  i»reaerve  and  protect  the  acenlo 
Potomac  rlverscape  and  the  environs  of  the 
canal,  and  to  provide  new  opportunities  for 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  canal  and 
the  river.  Through  this  expansion  program 
the  nauonal  historical  park  will  gain  the 
scope  required  to  serve  Increasing  recrea- 
tional demands,  and  to  resist  the  growing 
pressures  of  metropolitan  growth  In  the 
Washington  area. 

The  development  plan  for  this  historical 
park  emphasizes  the  historic  features  of  the 
canal.  Much  of  the  money  required  for  the 
park  will  be  used  for  restoration  purposes. 
Some  of  the  locks  and  lockhouses,  aqueducts, 
tunnels,  and  bridges  will  be  restored  or  sta- 
bilized, and  much  of  the  canal  and  towpath 
will  be  repaired  and  parts  of  it  restored  and 
rewaterod.  Interpretive  exhibits  wUi  be  de- 
veloped. 

All  Of  this  activity  and  expense  would  no>t 
be  Justified  unless  adequate  efforts  were  made 
to  accommodate  the  visiting  public.  For  this 
reason,  the  development  plan  envisions  ap- 
propTlate  fadlltlee  to  disperse  the  millions  of 
visitors  expected  In  this  area  each  year.  Ade- 
quate parking  areas,  camping  areas,  and  re- 
lated viaitor  facilities  must  be  available  to 
serve  those  who  will  use  the  park.  As  con- 
ceived by  the  National  Park  Service,  these 
should  be  luiobtruslve  and  yet  be  con- 
structed to  meet  the  anticipated  future 
needs,  since  projections  suggest  that  nearly 
fl  million  visitor  days  are  expected  by  1985. 
Once  developed  and  properly  managed, 
this  park  will  serve  a  wide  spectrum  of  rec- 
reational needs.  For  young  and  old,  however 
energetic  cxr  lazy,  the  park  will  provide  places 
to  hike  and  cycle,  to  fish,  to  paddle  a  txiat  or 
canoe,  or  simply  to  sit  quietly,  free  of  the 
rush  and  roar  of  a  contemporary  society.  For 
naturaUste  and  historians,  the  park  will  offer 
countless  opportunities  for  study  and  Invee- 
tlgation.  With  many  points  of  public  entry 
along  Its  184.fi  miles,  this  unique  ribbon  of 
beauty  and  tranquillity  will  answer  the 
varied  needs  of  millions,  from  the  3-hour 
summer  picnic  to  the  3-week  solitary  camp- 
ing trip.  It  will  be  a  national  asset  for  all 
seasons,  all  agee.  and  all  Americana. 


Although  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Oanal 
never  realised  the  ambitions  of  its  founden. 
It  can  now  fulfill  a  new  national  mission  as 
a  valuable  and  Irreplaceable  historical  and 
recreational  resource.  H.R.  193i3  authorises 
the  additional  land  acquisitions  and  the  de- 
velopment and  restoration  necessary  to  en- 
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in  nrnn?  reepecta  thu  legislation  u  a. 
response  to  public  demand,  expreued  In  tbe 
continuing  ana  growing  public  «upport  lor 
auch  a  bui  ana  enaenced  e»en  more  cleanT 
tnrougli  burgeoning  public  use  of  the  un, 
path.  To  date,  the  edorta  at  the  National 
Park  Serrlce  to  respond  to  public  Intarest  and 
needs  have  been  hampered  by  the  enrane 
narrowness  of  the  public  property  and  the 
lack  of  funds.  HJl.  19342  remedies  Ume 
problems  and  opens  tb«  way  for  a  unions 
addition  to  the  national  park  lynem.  one 
which  will  also  serve  as  the  backbone  of 
future  recreational  and  conservation  pro- 
grams Is  the  valley  of  the  Kauon's  Capital. 

Mr.  MATHIAB.  Mr.  President,  th« 
Senate  has  Just  given  unanimous  ap- 
proval  to  H.R.  19342.  to  estabUsb  tbe 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park,  thua  clearing  this  Im- 
portant  legislation  for  the  Presldenft 
signature. 

After  more  than  a  decade  of  efforts  to 
preserve  and  develop  this  great  natural 
and  historical  resource,  today's  Senate 
action  is  deeply  gratifying  to  me  and  to 
countless  residents  and  friends  of  the 
Potomac  Valley. 

'nie  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Na- 
tional Historical  Pork  will  be  among  our 
finest  national  recreational  areas.  Along 
its  184.5  miles,  Americans  of  all  ages  and 
interests  will  be  able  to  find  beauty,  calm, 
and  recreational  opportunities  un- 
matched anywhere  in  the  East.  Prom  the 
heart  of  the  Nation's  Capital  to  Cumber- 
land, the  C.  &  O.  Canal  will  offer  mlllloDs 
of  Americans  the  chance  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  unique  slice  of  our  his- 
tory and  the  varied  scenic  and  natiml 
attractions  of  this  region. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  list  all  of  the 
individuals  and  groups  who  have  taken 
part  in  the  long  campaign  which  has 
culminated  In  the  Senate's  approval  of 
this  bill  today.  Their  energetic  walking, 
working  and  waiting  has  provided  a  no- 
table example  of  citizen  Involvement  In 
the  battle  to  save  and  secure  our  Irre- 
placeable natural  heritage.  To  all  who 
have  contributed  to  this  effort,  I  extend 
my  thanks. 

I  do  want  to  record  my  particular 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Ihsidar 
Affairs,  Senator  Jacksoh,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Parks  and 
Recreation.  Senator  Biblk.  Without  their 
sustained  Interest  in  the  C.  k  O.  Canal, 
and  their  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  action  this  year,  this  bill  would  never 
have  become  a  reality. 

It  Is  heartening  to  note  that.  In  re- 
porting H.R.  1B343  to  the  Senate,  the 
Interior  Committee  recognized  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  which  had  been  expressed 
in  the  recent  public  hearing,  and  In- 
cluded In  its  report  language  which  ex- 
plicitly protects  Maryland's  jurisdiction 
over  the  Potomac  River  and  maintains 
necessary  access  to  the  river  under  the 
act  of  August  1,  1958.  With  these  safe- 
guards, the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
National  Historical  Park  will  be  a  gnat 
national  resource  and  an  asset  to  the 
entire  Potomac  Valley. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  conjent 
to  Include  In  ttae  Rxcou  at  this  point 
the  statement  I  presented  to  the  Com- 
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QjlttH  on  mteiior  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  December  15  in  support  of  HJl.  19343 
md  my  own  similar  bill,  S.  1859. 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  state- 
joent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
rbcord.  as  follows: 

EtTATTHSKT  OF   SENATOR   CHABUta   McC. 

Mannsa,  Ja. 

Ux.  Chairman,  Z  deeply  appreciate  this  op- 
portunity to  testify  In  strong  support  of 
H.B.  19342  and  my  similar  hlU,  8.  1869,  to 
wtsbUeb  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
NaUonal  Historical  Park.  Tour  wlUlngness  to 
bolil  this  hearing  today,  at  the  busiest  time  In 
Uifl  Oongreaslonal  year,  is  typical  of  the  hos- 
pitality to  this  project  which  you  have  dla- 
plsyed  many  timee  over  the  years. 

Nine  and  one-half  years  ago.  when  I  was 
t  freshman  Representative  from  the  Sixth 
Goagresslonal  District  of  Maryland.  I  ap- 
peared before  this  suboomnxlttee  to  endorse 
legislation  introduced  by  Senator  3.  Glenn 
Beall,  St..  to  create  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Caaal  National  Historical  Park.  At  that  time, 
QD  April  13.  1961,  I  stated.  "Considerations 
ol  need,  of  opportunity  and  of  economy  urge 
tpproval"  of  the  park. 

As  you  know.  Mr.  Chairman,  shortly  afttr 
that  hearing  this  committee  and  ths  Senate 
did  approve  C  &  O  Canal  legislation.  Ever 
ilBOS  then  we  have  been  working  and  wait- 
ing for  consideration  of  it  by  the  House.  This 
year  our  efforts  finally  bore  fnUt  with  the 
unanimous  passage  of  H.B.  10843  by  the 
Bouse  on  October  fi. 

In  concept  and  In  Its  major  features  H.B. 
19543  16  very  slmUar  to  my  bill,  8.  1B5&.  A 
few  points  should  and  can  be  clarified 
through  legislative  history,  as  I  have  out- 
lined below.  But  In  the  main  HJl.  19343  1>  a 
very  good  blU.  and  I  am  pleased  to  urge  you 
to  approve  it  now. 

The  considerations  of  need,  opportunity 
ud  economy  which  were  attractive  In  IMl 
tie  absolutely  compelling  in  1970.  In  1961. 
when  I  first  Introduced  C  &  O  Oanal  legisla- 
tion, my  objectives  were  to  preserve  this  his- 
toric waterway  and  to  encourage  recreational 
USB  of  It.  Now  our  obligation  Is  to  respond 
to  demonstrated  public  interest  and  increas- 
ing use,  before  the  Canal  deteriorates  beyond 
repair  or  the  price  of  preservation  soars  be* 
yond  our  reach. 

We  literally  can't  afford  to  wait.  Nine  years 
ago  the  Interior  Department  testified  that 
It  would  cost  about  tl.5  million  to  acquire 
lOjOOO  acres  along  the  Canal  between  Cum- 
berland and  Seneca  in  Montgomery  County. 
Now  the  Department  has  requested  and  HJt. 
19S43  authorlxes  »ao  million  to  acquire  at 
least  an  Interest  In  about  13,15Q  acres  be- 
tween Cumberland  and  Georgetown.  With 
the  extension  of  the  proposed  park  into 
Washington,  the  area  to  be  acquired  has  In- 
creased twenty-one  percent  compared  to 
1961.  but  with  the  passage  of  time,  the  cost 
tus  gone  up  twelve  hundred  percent. 

Yet  even  at  today'a  high  prices,  the  C  A  O 
Osnal  Natlonsl  Hlatortcal  Park  is  within  our 
grasp.  If  we  delay,  at  tomorrow's  prices  It 
could  be  beyond  our  means. 

Ur.  Obairman.  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Oanal  la  an  exceptional  public  resource.  In 
its  184.fi  miles,  the  Canal  capsules  the  Poto- 
Ensc  Valley's  growth,  its  commercial  hopes, 
itt  enduring  natural  values  and  its  great 
human  appeal.  Envisioned  by  President  John 
Qaincy  Adams  as  "a  great  central  chain  of 
union"  between  the  Eastern  seaboard  and 
the  West,  the  Canal  never  reached  the  Olilo 
VaUey.  but  ia  sUU  the  finest  example  of  our 
nation's  canal -building  era  and  its  impres- 
sive engineering  feats.  Equally  fascinating  la 
the  lively  culture  of  the  canallers,  a  unique 
rtlce  of  American  history  which  survives  to- 
*sy  In  many  Potomac  Valley  towna  and  la 
*»lng  rediscovered  and  preserved  by  area  hls- 
torlaaa. 

A  trip  along  the  C  *  O  Canal  offers  a 
tmtdth  of  natural  aasets  unaquioiad  any- 


where, llie  towpath.  starting  as  an  urban 
trail  a  few  steps  from  the  atreeta  of  Georce- 
town,  proceeds  up  the  valley  through  beau- 
tiful hills  and  meadows  to  the  rugged  moun- 
tain slopes  ot  the  Alleghenles.  No  other  park 
can  boact  such  varied  scenery.  wUdltfe  and 
history  so  cloee  to  millions  of  Americans,  and 
yet  so  undisturbed. 

For  over  three  decades,  from  the  end  of 
commercial  operations  In  1934  until  the 
1950's,  the  Canal  was  an  abandoned  ditch, 
largely  neglected  and  unused.  During  the 
past  fifteen  years,  however,  the  pubUo  has  re- 
discovered the  Canal  with  energy  and  appre- 
ciation .  Over  1 .6  mllUon  people — hikers, 
bikers,  campers,  canoeists,  sportsmen  and  na- 
turallsta— used  some  segment  of  the  Canal 
last  year.  Area  Boy  Scouts  have  been  par- 
ticularly active:  since  1967.  when  a  spadal 
Canal  merit  badge  was  created,  over  60,000 
Scouts  have  hiked  or  cycled  over  1.6  million 
miles  along  the  towpath. 

The  potential  public  use  of  the  Canal  Is 
staggering.  Over  5.3  million  Americans  live 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  those  pariis 
of  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania  within  an  hour's  drive  of  some 
section  of  the  Canal.  The  valley  la  within 
relatively  easy  reach  of  about  9  million 
Americans  now.  a  total  that  will  exceed  13 
million  by  1995. 

The  Canal  now  Is  In  no  shape  to  serve  these 
millions.  As  one  hikes  along  the  towpath 
today,  the  need  for  legislative  action  ia  en- 
dent  at  every  mile.  In  some  areas  National 
Park  Service  personnel  have  worked  wonders 
In  providing  rudimentary  public  services 
within  the  severe  constraints  of  inadequate 
funds  and  very  narrow  property  lines.  But  at 
major  points  of  public  entry  there  is  a  clear 
need  for  inobtruslve  parking  lots,  modest 
picnic  areas  and  campgrounds,  boat  ramps 
and  other  baste  public  facilities.  There  Is  an 
obvious  need  to  expand  the  narrow,  5250-acre 
Canal  property  to  insure  scenic  protection,  to 
provide  more  space  for  public  enjoyment, 
and  to  fnlarge  public  access  to  the  Potomac 
River  before  the  shoreline  succumbs  to  the 
pressures  of  metropolitan  growth. 

Equally  evident  Is  the  need  to  stablUee 
the  major  features  of  the  Canal  itself  before 
they  succumb  to  the  erosions  of  time.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  already  largely  re- 
stored the  magnmcent  Paw  Paw  Tunnel.  But 
many  of  the  historic  masonry  aqueduota  are 
crumbling.  Locks  have  ceased  to  work.  Ovwr 
half  of  the  Canal's  174  culverts  are  badly 
silted  or  otherwlae  need  repair. 

PlnaUy.  except  at  Great  Palls  there  is  a 
lack  of  Interpretive  programs  and  exhibits 
to  educate  this  generation  of  Americans 
about  the  area's  natural  wealth  and  19th- 
century  commerce  and  engineering. 

All  of  these  needs  would  be  met  by  H.R. 
19343.  whloh  is,  aa  I  have  stated,  very  simi- 
lar to  my  own  bill,  8.  ISSfi.  As  passed  by  the 
House,  HJt.  19343  would  grant  National  His- 
torical Park  status  to  the  Canal,  authorise 
acquisitions  of  land  and  interests  in  land  up 
to  a  total  park  of  about  30.000  acres,  and 
authorize  funds  for  both  acqulsiiion  and  the 
initial  stages  of  restoration  and  develop- 
ment. The  blU  establishes  a  citizens'  advisory 
oouncll  to  promote  communications  between 
the  Interior  Department  and  area  dtlsens 
and  offlclnls.  Finally.  It  Includes  provisions 
Intended  to  promote  cooperation  between 
Pederal  and  State  park  programs,  and  necea- 
sary  acoees  across  the  Canal  to  the  Potomac 
River. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  few  aspects  of 
HA.  10S4S  which  I  urge  the  committee  to 
clarify  In  the  course  of  action  on  the  bill.  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  amendments  if  neces- 
sary, but  believe  that  strong  legislative  bla- 
tory  should  be  adequate.  The  points  are: 

1.  Afolnteruince  of  rtate  jurisdiction  over 
the  Patorruic.  The  State  of  Maryland  owns 
the  Potomac  River  to  the  low-water  mark 
on  tee  Virginia  side.  Concern  has  been  es- 
preu0d  that,  unless  mi  explicit  «<*«ftlamnrr  la 


inclDded  In  the  bill,  the  riverfront  acquisi- 
tions authorised  might  inadvertently  lead 
to  Pederal  preemption  or  abridgement  of  the 
Jurisdiction  over  the  river  and  its  water 
which  the  state  has  traditionally  exercised. 
Certainly  no  such  result  is  intended.  The 
Interior  Department  has  stated  that  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac  would  be  the 
Bouthem  boundary  of  the  park  and  of  Ped- 
eral Jurisdiction.  During  House  floor  detMite 
Congressman  Baylor,  one  of  the  prime  cen- 
sors of  the  legislation  in  the  House,  stated, 
"The  Potomac  River  is  not  included  in  th'« 
leglalaUon  and  will  not  be  subject  to  ad- 
ministration by  the  Secretary  ludar  the 
terms  of  this  bUl." 

To  make  the  legislative  intent  unmistak- 
able, I  \trge  you  to  state  In  your  report  on 
the  bill  that  nothing  in  H.R.  19843  Is  in- 
tended or  should  be  construed  to  alter  or 
abridge  Maryland^  Jurisdiction  orer  the  Po- 
tomac River. 

3.  i4ooe«s  to  the  Potomae  for  vtUtttea. 
Along  its  entire  184^mlle  length,  the  Canal 
property  lies  between  Western  Maryland 
communities  and  the  Potomac,  the  area's 
major  water  source.  The  possibility  that  ac- 
ceu  across  the  Canal  for  water  lines  and 
other  necessary  utilities  might  be  denied  by 
the  Pederal  Government  has  been  a  prime 
aource  of  area  apprehension  for  many  years. 
In  1953  Congress,  recognizing  the  Indis- 
putable need  for  guaranteed  access  for  local 
utUltles,  approved  the  Act  of  August  1,  1953 
(67  Stat.  359).  Section  1  of  that  Act  states: 
"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  grant  perpetual 
easements,  subject  to  such  reasonable  condi- 
tions as  are  neceasary  for  the  protection  of 
the  Pederal  tntereat.  tor  rights-of-way 
through,  over,  or  under  the  parkway  lands 
along  the  tine  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Oanal,  now  or  hereafter  acquired,  for  the 
purposes  of  electric,  telephone,  and  tele- 
graph lines  or  conduits,  gas,  oil.  and  waUr 
pipelines,  tunnels,  and  water  conduits,  «- 
for  other  utility  purposes  incident  to  indus- 
trial, commercial  or  agricultural  use,  or  to 
the  supply  of  water  for  domestic,  public,  or 
any  other  beneficial  use.  .  ,  ." 

Section  4  of  the  Act  authorlxee  the  Secre- 
tary, "in  his  discretion,"  to  grant  additional 
easementa  "for  railroad  tracks  or  for  other 
utility  purposes,"  subjeot  to  appropriate 
conditions. 

The  primary  importance  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 1.  1963,  Is  Its  guarantee  that  access  for 
utilities,  under  reasonable  conditions,  will 
be  granted  by  the  Pederal  Government.  Dur- 
ing the  17  years  since  enactment  of  t-\\\fi  leg- 
islation, it  has  not  caused  or  permitted  any 
wholesaie  intrusions  on  or  degradation  of 
the  Canal  and  Its  environment.  To  the  con- 
trary, the  Act  has  actually  been  Invoked  only 
twice,  most  recently  for  the  construction  of 
a  major  tmderground  water  line  by  the  Fred- 
erick County  Metropolitan  OomnUsslon, 
which  found  that  a  perpetual  eaeenxeot  was 
necessary  to  assure  financing  of  Its  project. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior has  endorsed  the  1953  Act  and  recom- 
mends Its  continuation  and  Its  application 
to  the  National  Blstorloal  Park.  H.R.  19343 
does  not  refer  to  the  1953  Act  at  all.  Given 
ttkls  ellenoe  in  the  bill.  I  urge  the  oommittee 
to  adopt  report  language  to  the  effect  that 
given  the  importance  of  local  scoess,  the 
limited  nature  of  the  1953  Act,  and  its  Inclu- 
sion of  environmental  safeguards,  the  com- 
mittee regards  the  1968  Act  as  fully  applica- 
ble to  the  park. 

8.  Optiofu  for  taru/oicTterw.  XTnder  general 
law,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  Is  au- 
thorlaed  to  negotiate  a  wide  range  of  ar- 
rangements with  owners  of  land  within  the 
boundaries  of  national  parks.  The  Depart- 
ment has  expressed  Its  Intent  to  pursue  a 
number  of  approaches.  Including  scenic  ease- 
ments, acquisition  of  development  rights. 
prorlslotu  for  Ufe  tenancy  or  tenaaoy  for  a 
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Stated  number  of  years,  and  leaseback  or 
sellback  a^reementfi.  where  appropriate.  Such 
alternatives  are  especially  valuable  with  re- 
gard to  the  conservation  groups  and  sports- 
men's clubs  which  own  landa  along  the  Canal 
and  have  been  reliable  trustees  of  the  area 
for  many  yean.  I  hope  the  committee  will 
express  Its  support  for  a  flexible  approach 
which  minimizes  the  disruption  of  present 
landowners  wherever  present  usage  la  not  In- 
compatible with  the  park. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  the  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  National  Historical  Park  is 
needed  and  should  be  created  now.  This  leg- 
islation Is  fully  Justified  In  Its  own  right;  It 
assumes  double  Importance  as  the  backbone 
of  environmental  protection  efforts  for  the 
Potomac  VaUey  as  a  whole.  As  Secretary 
Hlckel  stated  In  transmitting  his  official  en- 
dorsements of  the  legislation  to  Congress  on 
May  37,  the  establishment  of  the  C.  &  O. 
Canal  National  Historical  Park  "will  con- 
stitute an  essential  first  step  In  a  contlnung 
program  of  protection  and  development  of 
the  entire  river  " 

t  strongly  support  this  legislation  and  urge 
this  subcommittee  to  approve  BJt.  19343  and 
bring  It  before  the  Senate  for  action  this 
year. 


December  22,  1970 


OULP    ISLANDS    NATIONAL 
SEASHORE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <H.R.  10874)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Gulf  Islands  National 
Seashore.  In  the  States  of  Alabama. 
Florida.  Louisiana,  and  Mi.'5si5sJppl,  for 
the  recognition  of  certain  historic  values 
at  Fort  San  Carlos.  Fort  Redoubt.  Fort 
Barrancas,  and  Fort  Pickens  in  Florida, 
and  Port  Massachusetts  In  Mississippi, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
on  page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "num- 
bered", strike  out  "NS  GT  710011.  and 
dated  July  1970:"  and  Insert  "NS-GI- 
7100J.  and  dated  December  1970:". 

The  amennment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amenament  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  actjon  of  the  Senate  In  passing 
Calendar  No.  1523,  H.R.  10874.  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  eatablisfament  of 
the  Gulf  Islands  National  Seashore,  and 
so  forth,  be  rescinded  and  that  the  bill 
be  placed  back  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Spabkmak).  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered.  The  action  of  the  Senate  will  be 
rescinded  and  the  bill  will  be  placed  back 
on  the  calendar. 


VOYAGEURS  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bUl  (HJl.  10482)  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Voyageurs  National  Park 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  with  amendments.  On  page  2.  line 
10,  after  the  word  "the",  where  It  appears 
the  third  time,  strike  out  the  word 
"park."  and  Insert  "park:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Secretary  shall  not  acquire 
other  lands  by  purchase  for  the  park 
prior  to  such  donation  unless  be  finds 


that  acquisition  is  necessary  to  prevent 
Irreparable  changes  in  their  uses  or 
character  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make 
them  unsuitable  for  park  purposes  and 
notifies  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  both  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  such 
findings  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  such 
acquisition.". 
On  page  7.  after  line  18.  Insert: 
(c>  All  mining  and  mineral  activities  and 
commercial  water  power  development  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  park  shall  be  pro- 
hibited, and  further,  any  conveyance  from 
the  State  of  Minnesota  shall  contain  a  cove- 
nant that  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Its  licen- 
sees, permittees,  lessees,  assigns,  or  successors 
tn  Interest  shall  not  engage  in  or  permit  any 
mining  activity  nor  water  power  develop- 
ment. 

And  on  page  8.  line  18,  after  "<S)", 
insert  "recreational". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RecoRD  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  91-1513)  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoiu), 
as  follows: 

PtrSPOBE 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  10482.  as  introduced 
by  Representative  John  Blatnlk,  Is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establishment  of  the  Voyageurs 
National  Park  In  the  SUte  of  Minnesota. 
McacazpnoH  or  thx  a&ea 

The  area  Involved  in  HJR.  10482  is  located 
along  the  United  States-Canadian  botmdary 
Just  cast  of  International  Palls  In  the  famon!, 
Minnesota  lake  country.  Altogether,  the  pro- 
posed park  consists  of  approximately  13B.000 
acres  of  land  and  80.000  acres  of  water.  Most 
of  the  land  involved  is  located  on.  or  In  the 
vldnlty  of.  the  Kabetogama  Peninsula  n03.- 
860  acres) .  but  part  of  It.  popularly  referred 
to  as  the  Crane  Lake  area.  Is  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  existing  Superior  National 
Forest  (35,280  acres) . 

If  established,  the  park  will  be  dominated 
by  three  large  lakes — Rainy  Lake.  Kab*to- 
gama  Lake,  and  Namakan  Lake — which, 
along  with  hundreds  of  smaller  lakes  In  the 
area,  were  gouged  In  the  land  by  the  great 
Ice  sheets  which  shaped  this  entire  region 
thousands  of  years  ago.  Taken  together,  these 
lakes  and  the  network  of  connecting  water- 
ways make  this  area  a  unique  and  beautiful 
setting  for  a  national  park. 

No  other  area  of  the  national  park  system 
Is  quite  like  the  region  which  H-R.  10482 
would  designate  as  a  national  park.  The 
Kabetogama  Peninsula  bounded  as  It  la  by 
the  waters  of  the  three  prominent  lakea.  Is 
relatively  undeveloped  and  la  accenlble 
mainly  by  water.  Along  the  shoreline,  the 
landscape  varies  from  Intimate  bays  and 
coves  to  shores  composed  of  rocky  glacial 
debris  and  exposed  smooth  glaciated  areas. 

The  interior  lands  also  bear  the  marks  of 
the  Ice  Age.  Most  of  the  once  barren  bed- 
rock surface  has  long  since  developed  a  thin 
layer  of  soil,  but,  In  some  places,  the  glaciers 
depoelted  aome  of  the  fertile  soils  collected 
aa  they  moved  and.  In  other,  exposed  rock 
remains  visible.  These  factors  largely  con- 
trol the  vegetation  of  the  area.  There  are  a 
few  groves  of  Norway,  Jack  and  white  plnea 
along  the  shorelines,  and  boggy  areas  sup- 
port black  spuroe,  cedar  and  aah.  but  tb» 


aspen,  birch,  balsam,  white  spruce,  oak  and 
maple  are  more  common  at  the  higher  eleva- 
tions. At  one  time,  some  of  these  areas  were 
climax  forest,  but  flres  were  probably  instni 
mental  in  altering  the  habitat  to  siibclimu) 
forests.  The  nature  of  the  forest  and  its  re 
lated  vegetation,  of  course.  Is  an  ImportanJ 
factor  In  the  animal  life  In  the  area.  Caribou 
which  have  now  completely  disappeared  from 
the  scene,  require  climax  vegetation,  while 
moose  and  deer  favor  subcllmax  forestJE, 

Now  the  area  continues  to  support,  in  sii- 
dltlon  'to  moose  and  deer,  black  bear,  bMven 
timber  wolves,  muskrat,  fox,  mink',  weasel 
otter,  fisher,  coyote,  bobcat,  Canada  lym  anfl 
other  species,  as  well  as  a  wide  variety  or 
birds.  Wlien  the  landscape  has  completely  re- 
turned to  Its  natural  condition.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  caribou  will  be  re-introduced  m 
the  area. 

In  addition  to  the  geological  and  natun] 
values  which  this  part  of  the  country  offers. 
It  has  a  rich  historical  background.  Here  be- 
fore the  West  was  setUed.  the  Prench-Csn»l 
dlan  Voyageurs  paddled  and  portaged  their 
canoes  In  search  of  furs.  En^gl,ng  in  com- 
merce with  the  Indiana  along  the  way,  these 
early  adventurerB  plied  their  way  among  the 
maze  of  lakes  and  streams  which  gives  this 
place  Its  fame  and  gives  the  park  Its  name. 
Recapturing  the  color  and  romance  of  those 
times  will  not  be  easy,  because  there  is  iittlf 
physical  evidence  of  their  travels  remslning 
in  the  area.  The  Voyageurs  are  gone,  but  Xb* 
lands  and  waters  they  knew  and  traversed  re- 
main. Some  places  have  been  substantially 
altered  by  man  in  the  decades  that  followed 
but  the  forests  and  shorelines,  and  islands 
within  the  proposed  park  boundaries  which 
are  characteristic  of  the  places  they  knew  can 
depict  this  phase  of  our  cultural  Inherltanee. 

BACKOBOUND  aifll  HKCD 

Consideration  waa  given  to  setting  aside  the 
proposed  Voyageun  National  Park  before  the 
turn  of  the  century,  but  the  need  for  special 
status  was  not  considered  urgent  at  that 
time.  It  Is  now  apparent  that  with  the  ft?all- 
able  land  base  for  parks  rapidly  shrinking. 
and  with  the  nearly  geometric  rise  m  recrea- 
tional demands  of  a  more  mobile  and  affluent 
.society,  this  area  Is  moat  deserving  of  nation- 
al  park  olaaalfloatlon.  The  Voyageurs  area  has 
been  under  serlotu  consideration  for  inclu- 
sion In  the  national  park  aystem  since  the 
early  1960's,  whan  the  Btate  of  BCinneaou 
asked  the  National  Park  Service  to  study  the 
area. 

Because  thla  area  contains  significant  na- 
tural and  geologic  features  worthy  of  na- 
tional recognition,  because  It  posseaaes  na- 
tionally significant  scenic  and  recreattoaal 
values,  and  because  It  offers  an  opportonltT 
to  Interpret,  for  the  edification  of  the  public, 
the  historic  role  of  the  Voyageurs  in  our  cul- 
tural heritage.  It  was  recommended  for  na- 
tional park  classlflcatlon  by  the  Park  Senrioe 
in  I9M. 

In  19S0,  several  memben  of  the  Suhoon- 
mittee  on  National  Parks  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  vlaited  thla  area  to  get  aome 
firsthand  experience  with  Its  potential  ai 
a  national  park  facility  and  to  oondnot  a 
local  hearing  on  the  proposed  legislation. 
Many  witnesses  were  heard,  both  for  and 
against  the  park.  lAter,  In  July  1970.  erten- 
r.ive  hearings  were  held  In  Waahlngton. 

Pollowing  passage  of  H.R.  10482  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  October  6.  1670, 
the  bill  waa  referred  to  this  committee.  The 
Parks  and  Recreation  Subcommittee  chaired 
by  Senator  Bible  helc  2  days  of  hearlngi 
on  H.R.  10482  on  December  4  and  7  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


aasxc  PROVISIONS  or  hji.  io482,  as  i 

As  recommended  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  BLR 
10482  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  eetabllsh  the  Voyaguers  National  Park 
when  (1)  he  deems  stifllcient  Interest  In  tbs 
laada  and  init«r8  wtthli.  the  park  have  bssa 
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M^ulred  for  administration  In  aoowdanoe 
with  the  act,  but  (2)  not  before  the  lands 
ovued  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  and  Its 
political  subdivisions  have  been  donated  to 
him  for  the  park. 

vnuie  It  is  not  unusual  to  require  the 
donation  of  State-owned  lands  to  the  United 
States,  the  Congress  has  not  always  required 
that  the  State  action  precede  the  eetabUab- 
0jent  of  the  park.  In  this  Instance,  however, 
^M  State  and  county  holdings  are  substan- 
^4l  ajid  are  essential  to  a  viable  national 
park.  To  assure  the  management  of  these 
l&nds  in  a  manner  compatible  with  the  park, 
tilt  committee  concluded  that  these  publicly 
^ned  lands  should  be  transferred  to  the 
Secretary  prior  to  the  actual  eetaJ>lishment 
or  the  park. 

The  bill  also  expressly  prohibits  the  Secre- 
tary of  Interior  from  acquiring  privately 
owned  lands  located  with  the  park  bound- 
aries until  such  time  bm  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota and  its  political  subdivisions  donate 
their  lands.  Only  In  the  case  of  an  emergency 
where  certain  tises  of  privately  owned  lands 
within  the  park  boundaries  can  be  demon- 
tcrsted  to  pose  a  threat  to  the  Integrity  of  the 
pvk  may  the  Secretary  acquire  private  prop- 
iTty  prior  to  land  donation  by  the  State  and 
Its  political  subdivisions.  In  the  event  such 
an  instance  should  arise,  the  Secretary 
would  be  required  to  Inform  the  Interior 
Oommlttees  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  80 
days  In  advance  of  acquisition  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  he  feels  compel  him  to 
complete  the  purchase  expeditiously. 

The  committee  has  received  assurances 
from  the  Governor  and  attorney  general  that 
the  State  of  Minnesota  could  and  would 
make  its  lands  available  for  the  national 
park.  (See  telegram  of  December  19,  fol- 
lowing departmental  reports.)  If  this  leg- 
islation Is  enacted  Into  law.  It  Is  the  desire 
of  the  committee  that  the  State  and  Its 
political  Bubdivlalons  move  without  hesita- 
tion to  donate  these  properties  so  that  land 
price  escalation  of  privately  owned  lands  will 
be  minimal.  If  delays  occur,  creation  of  the 
park  as  presently  envisioned  may  be  jeopard- 
ised since  the  bill  contains  an  appropriation 
authorization  celling  of  $26,014,000  for  land 
acquisition.  Land  price  escalation  during  the 
past  several  years  has  averaged  &  to  10  per- 
cent per  year,  with  prime  recreational  land 
rising  at  an  even  higher  rate. 

The  bill  retains  a  provision  added  by  the 
House  for  inclusion  of  the  Crane  Lake  area 
In  the  proposed  Voyageurs  National  Park. 
The  Crane  Lake  tmlt  contains  approximately 
38,000  acres  of  land  and  18.350  acres  of  water 
aU  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Superior 
National  Porest.  This  co.nmJtt<«  agrees  that 
this  area  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  park 
because  It  meets  the  same  high  standards 
of  the  other  portions  of  the  proposed  park 
and  because  the  Kabetogama  Penln.tula  and 
the  Crane  Lake  area  are  united  by  continu- 
ous and  conttguoua  waters  traveled  by  the 
voyageurs.  and  comprise  an  Integrated  eco- 
logical unit.  The  committee  felt  that  the 
Crane  Lake  addition  would  be  afforded 
greater  protection  as  part  of  the  proposed 
park  than  In  its  present  status  within  the 
3-minion-acre  Superior  National  Ptoreet. 

The  committee  also  added  language  pro- 
hibiting mining  and  mineral  activities  imd 
commercial  water  power  development  within 
the  park  boundarlea.  These  are  nonconform- 
ing uses  and  such  language  may  be  super- 
fluous- However,  It  was  felt  neceasary  as  an 
added  safeguard. 

The  committee  considered  amended  sec- 
tion 302  by  deleting  the  word  "recreational" 
as  It  pertains  to  fishing  because  It  wished  no 
Implication  that  the  Secretiu7'B  authority  as 
It  applies  to  fishery  regulation  should  apply 
only  to  recreational  and  not  commercial  fish- 
ing. However,  we  decided  against  such  an 
amendment  since  ':ie  has  at  present  author- 
ity to  regulate  both,  consistent  with  State 
law.  and  he  should  take  whatever  steps  ueo- 


essary  to  Insure  a  propetly  managed  flabery 
resource. 

Lastly,  the  committee  amended  section 
302  by  adding  the  word  "recreaUonal"  when 
referring  to  the  use  of  watercraft  In  the  pro- 
posed park.  This  waa  done  because  of  the 
concern  of  the  committee  over  the  paeai- 
blUty  that  certain  watercraft  owners  might 
attempt  to  establish  a  permanent  residence 
within  the  park  during  the  summer  months. 
Many  national  parks  have  c  2-week  limita- 
tion on  the  length  of  stay,  and  the  addition 
of  the  word  "recreational"  In  this  tneaeure 
would  Insure  that  the  right  t")  enjoy  na- 
tional parks  was  not  abused  by  people 
equipped  to  and  desirous  of  establlshli^  resi- 
dence In  the  area.  The  Secretary  should  have 
adequate  authority  to  make  appropriate  reg- 
ulations In  this  regard. 

This  section  also  enables  the  Secretary,  In 
planning  for  the  development  of  the  park, 
to  include  the  use  of  snowmobiles  and  other 
winter  sporta  activities  when  they  are  im- 
propriate conforming  uses.  It  should  be  em- 
phasized that  the  use  of  over-the-snow  ve- 
hicles are  permitted  In  Tosemlte.  Sequola- 
Klngs  Canyon,  Lassen  Volcanic,  Yellowstone. 
Orand  Teton,  Crater  Lake.  Olympic,  and 
Mount  McKlnley  National  Parke. 
couMrrrcE     amenduekt     aim     sxctiojc-bt- 

SBCnON    AH&Z.TSIS 

The  preamble  of  the  hlU  merely  states  that 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  estab- 
lish the  Voyageurs  National  Park  In  order  to 
preserve  the  area  and  Its  natural  and  soenic 
values  for  the  benefit  of  all  Amerlcaiu  for 
all  times. 

Section  JOl  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  the  park  by  publication  of  a  noUoe 
In  the  Federal  Register,  but  It  forbids  its 
establishment  before  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  State  and  Its  political  subdivisions  are 
donated.  The  section  also  prohibits  acquisi- 
tion of  any  private  lands  until  the  State  and 
Its  political  subdivisions  have  donated  their 
land  within  the  park  boundaries.  Only  in  in- 
stances of  emergency  where  private  land 
must  be  acquired  to  protect  the  quality  of 
the  proposed  park  may  the  Secretary  pur- 
chase property  prior  to  donation  of  land  by 
the  State  and  its  political  subdivision.  In  the 
event  the  Secretary  finds  that  emergency  ac- 
quisition Is  necessary,  30  days  notice  of  such 
findings  by  the  Secretary  must  be  given  the 
Interior  Committees  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  prior  to  actual  acqulaltlon. 

Section  102  eetabllshes  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  by  reference  to  a  map  which  gen- 
erally mcluded  the  Kabetogama  Peninsula 
and  the  Crane  Lake  Addition,  but  the  com- 
mittee, also,  required  the  Secretary  to  attach 
a  legal  description  of  the  area  to  the  mAp 
within  one  year  after  acqulrii^  title  to  the 
publicly  owned  lands.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  the  Secretary  may  make  minor  adjust- 
ments In  the  boundaries  of  the  park,  but 
such  revisions  may  not  add  more  than  1,000 
acres  to  the  park. 

Section  201  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  by  donation,  purchase  or  ex- 
change, any  privately  owned  lands  wltliln 
the  park  boundaries,  but  It  reiterates  that 
lands  owned  by  the  State  or  its  subdivisions 
may  be  acquired  only  by  donation.  To  avoid 
severance  damages,  the  Secretary  la  granted 
the  usual  authority  to  acquire  a  complete 
property  even  If  It  la  partly  outside  the  park 
boundaries,  but  any  property  outside  the 
botmdaries  must  be  used  for  exchange  pur- 
poaes  or  disposed  of  aa  provided  by  law. 
When  It  appears  certain  that  the  publicly 
owned  lands  will  be  transferred  to  him  for 
the  park,  the  Secretary  ahould  consider  all 
offers  to  sell  properties  within  the  park 
boundaries  as  ezpadltloualy  as  possible. 

Section  ZOZ  extends  to  those  owning  Im- 
proved properties  which  are  used  aa  non- 
commercial residential  dwellings  the  right  to 
retain  the  use  and  occupancy  of  them  for 
terms  of  as  years  at  life,  at  the  election  of 


the  owners.  When  such  a  right  is  retained, 
the  Secretary  Is  required  to  pay  the  owner 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  property  lees 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  right  retained. 
Similarly,  persons  holding  leases  for  non- 
commerclal  or  residential  purposes  on  lands 
donated  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  may  be 
permitted  to  continue  their  use  and  occu- 
pancy for  a  term  of  up  to  10  years.  In  the 
event  that  any  right  of  use  and  occupancy  Is 
terminated,  the  Secretary  must  pay  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  right  terminated. 

Section  203  permits  the  Secretary  to  nego- 
tiate with  owners  of  commercial,  recrea- 
tional, or  resort  properties  for  the  continued 
operation  of  such  enterprises  If  he  deems 
them  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors. 

Section  204  provides  that  U  the  State  of 
Minnesota  decides  to  exchangejitf^e  lands 
located  ouulde  the  |iimI  Hjii  imnaiiilji^  owned 
timber  lands  within  the  park,  then  the  Sec- 
retary may  pay  any  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  tlmberlands  exchanged  and  the 
higher  value.  If  any,  of  those  lands  for  recre- 
ational purposes. 

Section  301  provides  that  the  lands  ac- 
quired for  the  park  shall  be  administered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In  accordance 
with  the  general  statutory  authorities  re- 
garding the  national  park  system.  Within  4 
years  from  the  rate  of  the  eetabUahment  of 
the  park,  he  Is  to  cause  studies  to  be  made 
to  determine  if  any  part  of  this  park  should 
be  designated  as  wUderaesa.  A  new  subsec- 
tion (c)  was  added  to  this  section  which 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  prohibit 
any  exploration  or  development  of  minerals 
or  development  of  water  power  resources 
within  the  park,  and  that — 

"any  conveyance  from  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota shall  contain  a  covenant  that  the  State 
of  Minnesota,  Its  licensees,  permittees,  les- 
sees, assigns,  or  suocecsors  In  Interest  shall 
not  engage  in  or  permit  any  mining  activity 
nor  water  power  development." 

Section  302  explicitly  provides  for  fishing 
within  the  park,  but  emphasises  that  this 
activity  Is  subject  to  regulations  Issued  by 
the  Secretary  &.nd  applicable  to  State  and 
Federal  laws. 

This  section  also  permlt£  the  State  to  con- 
tinue Its  fishery  management  activities  at 
ShoepBc  Lake  If  a  mutually  acceptable  plan 
can  be  agreed  upon  by  the  State  and  the 
Secretary. 

Section  303  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  in- 
clude In  his  development  plans  for  the  park, 
provisions  for  the  use  of  oversnow  vehicles, 
seaplanes,  and  all  types  of  watercraft. 

Section  504  disclaims  any  Intent  to  abro- 
gate In  any  way  any  exLsUug  InUrnatlonal 
agreement  or  treaty  concerning  the  use  of 
any  waters  within  the  park  boundaries. 

Section  305  provides  specific  statutory  au- 
thority for  the  Secretary  to  construct  such 
roads  within  the  psrk  as  may  be  necessary  to 
assuie  access  to  public  faculties  within  the 
park. 

Section  401  contains  the  authority  to  make 
appropriations  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
thla  act.  Aa  indicated  below,  appropriations 
are  limited  to  no  more  than  826.014.000  for 
land  acquisition  and  B19. 179.000  for  develop- 
ment. In  addition,  the  bill  allows  the  Sec- 
retary to  adjust  hla  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  development  in  accordance  with 
standard  construction  cost  indexes.  In  the 
event  that  It  Is  anticipated  that  this  feature 
of  the  bill  will  be  Implemented  the  Oom- 
mlttee  expects  to  be  advised  of  the  clrcum- 
Btanees  that  require  such  action  in  advance 
of  any  request  for  appropriations  In  excess 
of  the  celling  specified. 


The  bill  recommended  by  the  eommlttee 
contains  the  usual  provision  limiting  the 
amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
amounts  which  the  Department  Indicated 
would  be  needed.  For  land  acquisition,  In- 
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eluding  prlv>t«ly  owned  lands  In  tba  Crana 
like  utdltlon,  the  bill  anUiorliM  the  appro- 
pnatlOQ  of  »38.OI4.0OO.  For  the  purpose  of 
development  of  the  area,  the  bill  calU  for 
the  appropriation  of  119,179,000,  but  It  should 
b«  no»«d  that  thla  does  not  Include  any 
funds  for  development  at  Crane  lAke. 

Th«  committee  was  advised  that  the  pri- 
vately owned  lands  In  the  Crane  Lake  addi- 
tion are  v,^ued  at  more  than  es  million,  but 
that  the  Ttsual  detailed  development  plan 
for  this  area  had  not  yet  been  formulated. 
In  Ught  of  this  fact  the  committee  was  dis- 
inclined to  add  to  the  development  author- 
ization celling  an  amount  which  it  could  not 
reasonably  Justify.  Instead,  It  was  decided 
that  It  would  be  more  appropriate  for  the 
Secretary  to  make  the  necessary  study  of  the 
area  and  forward  a  development  plan  for  It, 
together  with  reliable  cost  estimates.  11  ]a 
anticipated  that  this  Information  will  be 
Bubmttt«d  to  the  Congreas  within  1  year  after 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation  and  that  It 
can  then  consider  authorizing  legislation  for 
the  Implementation  of  the  development  plan. 


December  22,  1970 


Mr. 


ORDER  OP  BDSINB8S 
ORrppm.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 


gest the  absence  of  a  Quorum. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Hoase 
had  agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution 
(8.  Con.  Res.  87)  providing  for  an  ad- 
journment of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
with  an  amendment.  In  which  It  request- 
ed the  concinrence  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  leglslatl»e  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  can  the  roU. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PREStDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spauouk).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


APPROPRLATIONS  FOR  FOREIGN 
ASSISTANCE  AND  RELATED  PRO- 
GRAMS, 1971— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
report  of  the  commute  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bin  (HJl.  17867)  making  appropriations 
for  foreign  assistance  and  related  pro- 
irrams  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1971,  and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spahxkak).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(For  conference  report  see  House 
proceedings  of  December  14,  1970,  p. 
41427,  CoifGxxssionu.  Ricoao.) 

The  PRESIDrNG  Ol-'FICKK.  The 
question  is  on  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 
The  conference  report  was  rejected. 
Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments and  request  a  further  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Presiding  Officer  appoint  the  eonfereea 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Offlcer  appointed  Mr.  McOra, 
Mr.  Eu^xicDEX,  Mr.  Holiakd.  Mr.  Mon- 
TOY*.  Mr.  FORG,  Mr.  PuasoH.  and  Mr. 
yotrwG  of  North  Dakota  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS   SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  Vice  President: 

B3.  312.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  and 
benefits  of  commissioned  offlcera  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purpoaea; 

ELB.  17356.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  program 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air: 

MS.  17835.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Street*  Act  of  19B8, 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

HJt.  17SS3.  An  act  for  the  nllef  of  Oulo 
Blanchl  8t  Co.,  Inc, 


ADJOURNMENT    OF    THE    TWO 
HOUSES    OP   CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  cnialr  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SfARKHAK)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  concurrent  resolution  '8. 
Con.  Res.  87)  providing  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
which  was  to  strike  out  all  a/ter  the  re- 
solving clause,  and  Insert: 

That  when  the  Senate  adjouma  on  Tues- 
day. December  33  1970,  It  stand  adjourned 
untU  12  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday  De- 
cember 28.  1970;  and  thst  when  the  House 
adjourns  on  Tuesday,  December  33,  1970,  it 
stand  adjoumad  until  13  o'clock  mandlan  on 
Tuesday.  December  29,  1970. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


announcing  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bin 
(HH.  14984  j  to  provide  for  the  disposl. 
tlon  of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments  in  favor  of  the  Mississippi  siom 
Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  numbered  142,  3S»-363,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Indian  CHaims  Commission  awarded 
more  than  $13  million  to  the  Mississippi 
Sioux  Tribes  who  are  residents  of  North 
and  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota.  Funds 
have  l>een  appropriated  to  satisfy  the 
Judgment,  and  it  Is  necessary  to  enact 
legislation  to  provide  for  the  distrlbn- 
tlon  and  use  of  these  funds. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  H.R.  udu 
provided  that  the  funds  would  be  dis- 
tributed on  the  basis  of  rolls  to  be  pre- 
pared by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
containing  the  names  of  living  descend- 
ants of  the  aboriginal  bands.  The  Sen- 
ate amended  the  bin  to  insert  a  dKfer- 
ent  formula,  suggested  and  recommended 
by  the  Indians,  for  the  distribution  of  the 
money.  The  Senate  passed  the  amended 
bill  on  November  14,  and  on  November 
16  the  House  rejected  the  Senate  amend- 
ment but  did  not  request  a  conference 
to  resolve  the  different  versions  of  the 
bill. 

The  Mississippi  Sioux  Indians,  along 
with  many  other  Indians  in  this  coun- 
try, have  waited  many,  many  years  to 
have  their  claims  against  the  United 
States  adjU(Jlcated.  and  the  funds  due 
and  owing  them  paid  for  past  injustices. 
It  Is  most  regrettable  that  our  colleague* 
in  the  other  body  did  not  see  fit  to  con- 
sider the  Senate  language,  or  at  least 
agree  to  discuss  the  language  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  at  the  urging  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  this  award.  The  hour  Is  grow- 
ing late,  and  If  the  Indians  are  to  re- 
ceive any  benefits  from  their  funds  In 
the  immediate  future,  this  can  only  be 
done  If  the  Senate  recedes  from  its  posi- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  reluctantly  I  move  that 
the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amendment 
to  the  bill,  HJl.  14984,  thereby  agreeing 
to  the  measure  as  passed  by  the  House. 
The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  cf 
the  Senator  from  South  Etakota. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


DISPOSITION  OP  FUNDS  APPROPRI- 
ATED TO  PAY  JUDGMENTS  IN  FA- 
VOR OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  SIOUX 
INDIANS 

Mr.  McGOVERN,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  HJ».  14984. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Spaixkav)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 


TRIBUTES  TO  SENATOR  YOUNG  OP 
OHIO  ON  MONDAY 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  leadership,  U  the  Sena- 
tor will  yield  further,  that  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  an  hour  be  set  aside, 
when  the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday, 
December  28,  1970,  at  the  hour  of  noon, 
for  an  opportunity  for  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  pay  tribute  to  a  retiring  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yotnro). 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SraaKMAB) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President,   I 
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suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roD. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  proceed- 
ed to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  uk  unan- 
Ijnous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
guorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senate  be  in  order  because  I 
know  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  does 
not  mean  to  speak  long  tonight  on  this 
subject.  But  he  is  Intensely  Interested  in 
tbli  vital  matter  which  concerns  Ig-year- 
old  voting.  I  am  sure  that  Senators  will 
wish  to  have  his  counsel.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  There  will 
be  order  in  the  Senate. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  ON 
18- YEAR-OLDS  VOTINQ  IN  STATE 
AND  LOCAL  ELECTIONS 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  thoughtful  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senate's  indulgence  for  Just  a  very  few 
minutes  this  evening.  I  wish  to  call  at- 
tention to  and  better  define  the  colloquy 
that  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  and 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  cooperated  In 
last  evening. 

I  do  so  because  I  think  the  subject 
matter  is  of  some  significance,  even 
though  I  realize  that  the  hour  is  late, 
and  that  this  session  is  about  to  come  to 
a  close  Increases  the  urgency  of  the  need 
for  action. 

We  are  all  aware  of  yesterday's  Su- 
preme Court  ruling.  The  Court  upheld 
the  major  portion  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1970.  But  they  did  strike  down  the 
18-year-old  voting  provision,  insofar  as 
it  applied  to  State  and  local  elections. 

I  agree,  Mr.  President,  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  that  18  year  olds  should  be 
entlUed  to  vote.  I  thhik  that  idea  has 
great  merit.  I  do  not  intend  to  enumerate 
all  the  merits  this  evening,  but  I  only  in- 
tend to  say  that  I  think  yesterday's  de- 
cision was  a  giant  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

However,  I  think  it  Is  important  for  us 
to  understand  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  while  shoring  up  the  hoiie  of 
many  young  people  that  they  will  have 
the  chance  to  exercise  their  franchise 
and  work  within  the  system  and  thus 
make  a  very  great  productive  contribu- 
tion to  our  system,  has  also  created  some 
rather  significant  problems. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  calls  and  a 
Dumber  of  inquiries  from  various  indi- 
viduals In  dlfTerent  parts  of  the  coimti; 
pointing  out  that  this  will  Impose  a  aig- 
niflcant  hardship  on  secretaries  of  State, 
election  boards,  election  commissions, 
county  clerks,  and  others  who  vrlll  have 
to  compile  two  separate  and  distinct  vot- 
ing registers,  one  voting  register  for  the 
18-.  19-,  and  20-year-olds  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote  in  Fed«-al  elections  and  an- 
other for  the  21-year-olda  who  tre  en- 
titled to  vote  in  all  elections. 

Certainly  we  have  to  recognise  the 
complexity  and  confusion  tiiat  will  result 
from  the  Supreme  Court  decision.  I  do 
think  there  Is  a  way  for  us  to  solve  this 
problem,  however. 

I  do  not  make  this  suggestion  lightly, 
but  only  to  point  out  the  proUon  and 
our  responsibility  to  try  to  solve  it. 


A  number  of  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  spoken  eloquently  of  the  need  to 
give  18-year-olds  the  right  to  vote. 

Since  the  passage  of  this  legislation, 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts,  the  Senator 
from  Montana,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  just  to  name  a  few,  have 
pointed  out  the  need  to  pursue  a  consU- 
tuUonal  amendment  to  try  to  shore  up 
the  weakness  which  will  f  oUow  as  a  result 
of  ttiis  Supreme  Court  decision. 

I  think  we  sUll  have  an  outside  chance, 
admittedly  not  a  very  good  chance,  but 
an  outside  chance  of  passing  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  one 
that  has  73  sponsors. 

I  belive  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts Introduced  a  Joint  resolution  yes- 
terday. Earlier  in  this  Congress  a  num- 
ber of  other  Senators  also  introduced 
Joint  resolutlcms  that  would  amend  the 
Constitution  to  give  the  18-,  19-,  and  20- 
year-olds  the  right  to  vote  In  all  elec- 
tions. The  approval  of  two-thirds  of 
the  membership  of  the  House,  two-thirds 
of  the  membership  of  the  Senate,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  State  leglalaturea  la 
required,  of  course. 

I  do  think  the  present  sltuatlcm  Is  in- 
tolerable. We  have  an  administrative 
quagmire  in  which  each  local  and  State 
election  official  will  be  faced  with  an 
insurmountable  task  of  determining  who 
is  supposed  to  vote  in  what  election.  It 
seems  strange  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  has  said  that  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds  are  qualified  to 
vote  tor  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  but  they  are  not  qualified  to  vote 
for  a  school  board  member,  a  mayor,  a 
county  alderman,  or  State  legislator. 

I  offer  as  a  proposal  to  the  Senate 
that  we  bring  up  one  of  the  two  House 
Joint  resolutions  that  have  already 
passed  the  other  body  and  that  have 
been  the  subject  of  some  significant  de- 
bate in  the  Senate.  We  have  two  such 
resolutions.  One  is  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681,  which  relates  to  electoral  re- 
form. The  other  Is  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 264,  the  Equal  Rights  amendment. 
Both  of  these,  I  reluctantly  suggest,  are 
safely  in  the  legislative  graveyard  tor 
this  Congress. 

I  suggest  we  use  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 681  as  a  vehicle  for  ampniiing  the 
Constltutlcm  to  allow  18-year-old«  to 
vote  in  all  elections. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  make  one  of 
these  measures  the  pending  order  of 
business  for  a  brief  period  of  time,  and 
then  ask  to  substitute  the  language  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  147,  which  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  73  Senators.  We  thus  would 
have  a  chance  to  see  if  two-thirds  of 
the  Senate  was  in  favor.  If  they  were  we 
could  quickly  send  the  measure  to  the 
House,  the  House  could  act  and  the 
measure  could  be  sent  to  the  States  for 
possible  ratification. 

I  know  this  Is  an  irregular  way  to  pro- 
ceed. r\ir  those  who  might  feel  this 
course  of  action  is  precipitous,  let  me 
point  out  that  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
147  and  other  measures  have  been  the 
subject  of  extensive  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Amend- 
ments, of  which  I  am  chairman.  The 


matter  has  been  discussed  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other.  We  have  had  testi- 
mony by  Senators  and  other  witnesses. 
The  committee  has  held  open  hearings 
and  has  held  executive  sessions. 

On  July  28,  1970,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 147  was  passed  by  the  subcommittee 
and  it  is  now  before  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiclar>-. 

We  were  advised  by  the  attorneys  who 
were  arguing  the  case  before  the  court 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  seek  full  com- 
mittee action  on  these  matters  wtiUe  this 
Issue  was  pending  before  the  court  be- 
cause the  court  might  say.  "Let  us  see 
what  Congress  does  before  we  act."  We 
wanted  to  see  if  the  court  would  sustain 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1970. 

The  subject  has  been  discussed  on  the 
merits  during  the  debate  on  the  Voting 
RighU  Act  of  1970.  This  is  not  a  new 
subject  for  this  body.  By  a  vote  of  64  to 
17  the  Senate  voted  to  attach  this  pro- 
\islon  to  the  1970  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Interestingly  enough,  if  one  goes  back 
to  the  debate  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1970  In  connection  with  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  others 
played  a  significant  role,  it  will  be  found 
that  Senator  after  Senator  who  voted 
with  the  17  Senators  who  opposed  the 
measure,  said,  "I  am  for  the  18-year-old 
vote  but  I  think  it  should  be  done  in  the 
form  of  a  constitutional  amendment." 

I  think  we  would  have  almost  unani- 
mous support  today  in  this  body  to  do 
this  with  a  constitutional  amendment. 

Time  is  of  the  essence.  Most  of  the 
State  legislatures  will  be  meeting  early 
in  January.  Many  have  only  a  very  short 
session.  We  ought  to  give  them  the 
chance  to  decide  whether  three-fourths 
of  them  would  vote  to  ratify  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  la 
true  that  I  have  73  cosponsots  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  147.  It  is  also  fac- 
tual I  have  letters  from  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  are  not  cosponsors,  in  the 
number  of  eight,  making  approximately 
82  Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  in 
favor  of  the  constitutional  amendment 
and  who  are  either  cosisonsors,  as  has 
been  indicated — 74  of  them — or  others 
who  are  in  support  of  my  resolution. 

It  has  been  my  responsibility  to  bring 
this  issue  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
over  and  over  again.  I  did  talk  with 
many  of  my  colleagues  one  by  one  over 
a  period  of  months  to  encourage  them 
to  affix  their  signatures  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  147.  There  have  been  hear- 
ings, very  thorough  hearings,  and  a  fa- 
vorable report  from  the  subcommittee 
50  ably  chaired  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  able  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HsnsKA)  earlier  today.  He  has  a  con- 
cern, as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, as  to  procedural  steps. 

I  feel  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  lay- 
ing the  groundwork,  as  we  did  a  little 
earlier  and  a  little  less  adequately  yester- 
day, for  possible  discussion  and  action. 
But  whether  we  are  able  to  aocompUita 
the  course  of  action  mentlooed  by  the 
knowledgeable  Senator  from  Indiana  In 
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the  comicg  week  prior  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  91st  Congress  will  be  a  determina- 
tion for  Senators,  both  Plepublican  and 
ZDemocrat,  and  by  those  persons  who  are 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  of  course,  the  Democratic  and 
RepubUcan  leadership  of  this  body. 

I  wish  to  again  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  those  who  have  joined  in  the 
Senate  joint  resolution  that  I  liave  spon- 
sored, a  Senate  Joint  resolution  which 
has  been  Introduced  and  has  the  supiwrt 
of  7i  Senators,  and  eight  other  Senators 
supporting  it,  and  they  have  so  stated. 
I  trust  whatever  methodology  is  con- 
ceived and  carried  forward  may  be  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  and  the  sense  of 
Congress  as  we  move  to  meet  the  defi- 
ciency which  has  been  well  set  forth  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  As  we  come 
to  the  Important  elections  of  1972  we 
want  to  be  able  to  have  a  participation  of 
our  youth  in  voting  tor  all  the  offices. 
Federal,  State,  and  local. 

It  is  my  desire  to  continue  to  be  very 
active  in  this  matter  as  I  have  been  over 
a  long  period  of  time.  Indeed,  when  the 
first  resolution  I  introduced  in  1942  was 
an  opening  wedge.  I  continued  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  when  I  was  a 
Member  of  the  other  body,  and  since 
coming  to  the  Senate  in  1958  I  have  con- 
tinued to  work  on  this  matter  in  this 
body,  I  have  testified  as  a  witness  before 
the  subcommittee  of  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  the  chairman.  I  have 
continued  talkliig  almost  on  a  weekly 
basis  to  one  or  more  Senators  in  the  hope 
that  the  constitutional  approach  might 
resolve  this  question. 

Mr.  BAVH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate 
the  thoughts  of  the  distingiiished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia.  For  the  sake  of 
the  record,  there  was  a  rather  extensive 
debate  at  times  and  some  of  our  col- 
leagues thought  it  was  possible  to  go  the 
route  of  the  statute  Instead  of  the  consti- 
tutlonaj  ameiidment. 

I  must  admit,  as  I  think  the  record 
will  show  that  I  was  concerned  ebout 
the  constitutionality  of  this  part  of  the 
act.  Now,  in  hindsight,  I  want  to  salute 
our  colleagues.  Senator  Kzhneoy.  Sena- 
tor Rahdolph,  Senator  MAi<srizi.D,  and 
other  Senators  who  felt  this  could  be 
done. 

We  have  done  half  the  Job.  And  during 
that  debate  we  had  a  full  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  giving  young  people  the 
right  to  vote.  Now  the  law  of  the  land 
is  that  young  people  shall  have  the  right 
to  vote  for  Federal  officials,  for  the  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President  and  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  think  we 
must  take  this  last  step  to  try  to  be  con- 
sistent and  give  young  people  the  right 
to  vote  for  officii  who  are  much  closer 
to  them. 

Young  people  are  deeply  concerned 
that  there  is  no  place  for  them  in  the 
system.  They  cannot  seem  to  get  a  han- 
dle on  It.  There  is  no  relationship  be- 
tween them  and  the  Government  In 
meaningful  form. 

Although  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
is  a  step  In  the  right  direction.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  the  obligation  to  try 
to  rectify  the  Injustice  that  stiU  re- 
mains. We  should  help  give  them  a 
voice  in  Oovemment  that  is  cloeest  to  the 


young  people  of  America — their  school 
boards,  their  township  trustees  in  In- 
diana, the  other  local  officials  with  whom 
they  might  rub  shoulders  at  regular  in- 
tervals. They  cannot  now  have  a  voice, 
in  choosing  of  those  people,  although 
they,  fortunately,  have  a  voice  now  in 
voUng  for  their  Representatives  and  Sen- 
ators and  President  and  Vice  President. 
As  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
knows,  I  consulted  vrlth  the  leader  to  see 
if  he  had  any  objection  to  this,  and  he 
has  not.  I  have  been  sitting  here  since 
the  termination  of  the  germaneness  rule 
hoping  we  could  put  this  matter  to  a  test 
to  see  what  the  will  of  the  Senate  was. 
I  think  it  is  now  too  late  to  push  it  to  a 
vote. 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  unanimous 
consent  request  after  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  speaks.  I  understand  he  desires 
to  be  heard.  I  think  it  would  be  appro- 
priate for  us  to  hear  from  him  before 
proposing  this  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. 
I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  HKUSKA.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  President,  this  probably  would  not 
be  the  time  to  comment  on  the  content, 
the  substance,  and  the  holding  of  the  de- 
cision rendered  yesterday  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  at  least  has  not 
had  time  to  read  the  opinion — or  I  should 
say  opinions,  because  I  understand  there 
are  five  of  them.  It  will  take  a  little  read- 
ing and  a  little  analysis  to  find  out  what 
it  is  all  about. 

Mr.  BAYH.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
may  I  say  only  five. 

Mr.  HRU3KA.  Only  five.  So  this  would 
not  be  the  tune  to  make  a  comment  on 
that  decision. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  clear.  I  disagreed 
with  the  proixisition  of  trying  to  make 
this  change  by  legislation.  I  have  fre- 
quently said  so.  It  is  for  the  States  to 
make  a  decision  uimn  one  of  two  ways. 
One  way  is  by  themselves,  as  several  have 
done.  My  State  did  it  only  last  month.  It 
changed  the  age  to  20  after  a  vain  at- 
tempt to  lower  the  age  to  19,  2  years  ago. 
That  Is  one  way  to  do  it.  to  have  the 
States  lower  the  age  themselves,  and  all 
the  50  States  are  entitled  to  that  privi- 
lege. The  other  way  the  States  could 
speak  on  the  subject  would  be  to  have 
before  them  a  concrete  proposal  to  amend 
the  Constitution  which  had  been  pro- 
13osed  by  a  Joint  resolution  of  Congress, 
and  then  if  three-fourths  of  the  States 
should  ratify  that  proposal.  It  would  be- 
come a  part  of  the  Constitution. 

In  either  event,  it  would  be  action 
taken  by  a  State  itself,  and  not  by  a 
Congress  that  seeks  to  speak  for  all  the 
States  and  all  the  citizens  in  regard  to  a 
measure  which  all  of  us  realize  does,  in 
fact.  Involve  a  change  in  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

This  Is  not  on  ordinary  matter.  It  U 
not  a  matter  which  involves  only  legis- 
lation which  can  be  repealed  next  year 
or  perhaps  next  month.  It  is  a  matter 
which,  once  the  Joint  resolution  Is  ap- 
proved, is  sent  out  by  the  Congress.  It 
does  not  need  the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  goes  right  to  the  State  legisla- 


tures for  their  considerstion  and  possible 
ratification. 

That  would  mean  that  whatever  we 
produce  here  ought  to  be  pretty  nearly 
letter  perfect.  It  ought  to  be  somethine 
that  cannot  be  changed.  It  ought  to  be 
something  that  had  better  be  as  nearly 
fjerlect  as  we  can  get  it. 

Are  we  at  that  point  Just  because  vt 
have  had  part  of  the  measure  held  con- 
stitutional by  the  Supreme  Court?  Then 
are  several  versions.  There  cam  be  varioiu 
languages.  There  can  be  the  propoBtlcn 
of  treating  only  the  States  or  local  com- 
munities, or  both.  The  arrangement  of 
words  sometimes  gives  some  concern  and 
is  the  subject  of  some  discussion. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  rememben 
the  almost  innumerable  meetings  we 
had,  trying  to  arrange  words  and  put 
some  out  and  put  some  in,  in  the  amend- 
ment dealing  with  presidential  succes- 
sion. We  all  knew  what  we  wanted.  We 
wanted  to  reach  some  method  by  which 
the  goal  all  of  us  had  in  mind  could  be 
achieved,  and  yet  it  took  a  long  time 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  whether  or  not,  in  his  own  mind, 
he  believes  that  there  could  be  so  sum- 
marily put  on  the  fioor  of  this  body  a 
measure  that  will  be  sufficiently  exact, 
sufficiently  perfect,  sufficiently  satisfac- 
tory to  a  difference  of  opinion  in  tbli 
regard,  namely,  the  matter  of  language, 
the  technical  matter,  affected  as  It  li 
by  five  opinions  filed  by  the  Supreme 
Court  only  yesterday. 

I  doubt  very  much  that  at  this  time 
of  the  session,  with  only  a  few  days  re- 
maining, many  Members  of  both  bodlo 
of  this  great  Congress  are  going  to  alt 
down  and  read  those  opinions  and  tiy 
to  fit  them  together  and  say,  "This  it 
what  we  want."  They  would  not  be  speak- 
ing in  generality.  They  would  be  speak- 
ing with  a  certain  number  of  words  ar- 
ranged in  a  certain  way. 

I  just  wonder  what  the  suggestion 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  to  an 
analysis  of  that  kind.  I  was  not  aware 
that  this  matter  was  being  brought  up 
this  afternoon  until  the  very  enthusias- 
tic and  persistent  devotee  of  such  a  con- 
stitutional amendment,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  spoke  to 
me  about  it.  I  honor  him  for  what  he  bis 
done,  speaking  and  acting  as  he  has  done 
ever  since  1962.  That  is  a  long  time. 

I  pose  that  question  for  the  considera- 
tion of  both  of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  BATH.  I  think  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  is  well  taken. 
I  could  Uve  to  be  100  and  not  forget  for 
a  moment  the  exercises  in  frustration 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  went  through  In 
trying  to  find  something  that  would  con- 
form to  our  real  intention  and  not  open 
doors  that  we  did  not  want  opened,  or 
create  liabilities  that  we  did  not  want 
to  create,  as  far  as  the  25th  amendment 
was  concerned.  Indeed,  he  was  very  help- 
ful in  committee  and  on  the  floor.  As  he 
will  recall,  we  were  discussing  this  up  to 
the  last  moment.  He  was  helpful  there 
and  in  the  conference.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord will  show  the  contributions  he  has 
made. 

I  think  it  is  accurate  to  set  forth  that 
when  we  were  dealing  with  the  problem 
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of  the  succession  with  respect  to  the  vice 
prffiidency  and  when  we  were  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with 
piesidentlal  disabiUty  we  were  dealing 
with  a  matter  that  was  significantly 
more  complicated,  as  far  as  describing 
just  what  we  wanted  to  accomplish  is 
coacemed,  than  when  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish  the  relatively  simple  task  of 
saying  a  person  can  vote  and  he  shall 
Dot  be  denied  the  right  to  vote.  This  is 
not  untested  language.  We  are  using 
language  taken  directly  from  the  19th 
amendment,  which  gave  women  the  right 
to  vote. 

If  it  bad  not  been  for  the  fact  that  this 
matter  and  these  amendments — I  used 
the  plural  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia and  others — had  been  the  subject 
of  bearings  and  the  subject  of  dliiciiiailnn 
in  a  subcommittee  of  this  body,  and  has 
been  the  matter  of  some  signlllrant  de- 
liate  on  the  fioor  relative  to  the  merits 
of  giving  a  person  the  right  to  vote  or  not, 
I  would  not  bring  it  iv  at  this  particular 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry; if  I  may.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Is  it  appropriate  to  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  a  House 
joint  resolution  which  is  on  the  calen- 
dar, but  which  is  not  the  pending  order 
of  business?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  would  like  to  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  which  I  hope,  before 
we  adjourn  finally  tonight,  can  he  pro- 
posed to  House  Joint  Resolution  681, 
wliich  is  on  the  calendar.  If  the  clerk 
would  just  read  that  amendment,  and  I 
think  Senators  who  are  present  will  be 
able  to  see  it  is  very  simple. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Ttie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

strike  out  kli  art«r  tlie  rvaolvln^  olaiise. 
&Dd  insert  in  lieu  tliereof  the  foUowlng; 

"That  ttie  foUowlng  article  ta  propc«ad  as  an 
uoendment  to  tbe  Cooatltutlon  of  tlie  nmt«(l 
Slatee,  wblob  shall  be  valid  to  all  Intents  and 
purpoK*  as  part  of  the  ConsUtutlon  when 
ratified  by  the  legialatures  of  three-fourths 
of  the  several  8tat«e  within  seven  years  from 
the  date  of  Its  eubnilsslon  by  the  Congrees. 

"  'AWnCLE  — 

'•'Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States,  who  are  eighteen  years  of  age 
or  older,  to  vote  shall  not  he  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any  Stat« 
on  account  of  age.  The  Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce  this  article  by  appropriate 
ISfiaUtlon.' " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
smendment  wlU  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  is  proposing  to  have  this  printed 
•s  an  amendment  to  the  so-called  direct 
election  of  the  President  constitutional 
proposal? 

Mr.  BAYH.  That  Is  right. 

Ur.  MILLER.  May  I  Just  say  to  tbe 
Senator  that,  as  he  knows,  there  are  a 


good  many  of  us  In  the  Senate  who  are 
in  favor  of  the  IS-year-old  voting 
amendment,  but,  on  the  otiier  hand,  are 
very  much  opposed  to  the  direct  election 
of  the  President. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  have  been  made  pninfniiy 
aware  of  that  fact. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  would  hope  the  Sena- 
tor would  see  fit  to  offer  this  as  an 
amendment  to  some  other  House-passed 
vehicle,  so  that  those  who  are  in  favor  of 
what  be  is  suggesting  here  will  be  able  to 
join  together,  because  otherwise  I  fear 
that,  by  offering  it  as  he  is  doing,  he  is 
Jeopardizing  tbe  chances  of  his  amend- 
ment being  favorably  acted  on  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Let  me  suggest  that  this  is 
a  concern  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
anticipated,  and  I  appreciate  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  brought 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate. 

The  only  other  Rouse  ioisA  resolution 
which  is  on  tbe  calendar  Is  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  and  I  must  say  I  defy 
anyone  to  distinguish  between  tbe  con- 
troversy involved  in  these  two  measures. 
They  have  both  been  the  subject  of  sig- 
nificant controversy,  and  I  say,  in  as 
much  good  faith  as  Is  possible,  to  tbe 
Senator  from  Iowa,  that  I  have  alrea<ly 
prepared  another  amendment  to  tbe 
equal  rights  for  women  amendment,  in 
case  he  prefers  to  use  that  vehicle. 

I  can  submit  them  both,  and  then  tbe 
Senate  can  consider  which  of  these  two 
they  prefer. 

What  I  would  like  to  propose,  since 
the  hour  is  late — and  I  do  not  want  to 
try  to  foist  this  idea  off  on  an  unsus- 
pecting Senate,  with  Senators  gone  home 
now  thinking  that  the  Senate  has  con- 
cluded Its  business,  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose the  foUovring  unanimous-consent 
request: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  on  Monday  next,  following  the 
suspension  of  the  germaneness  rule,  that 
the  hour  between  3  and  4  p.m.  be  set 
aside  for  the  discussion  of  this  particular 
matter,  with  one  other  proviso:  That 
failing  the  availability  of  a  quorum  on 
Monday  next,  that  the  same  hour  be  set 
aside  on  the  following  day.  Tuesday,  be- 
tween 3  and  4  p.m..  so  that  the  Senate 
may  consider  the  matter. 

■There  are  some  Senators  who  do  not 
like  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  and  did 
not  like  the  attachment  of  this  measure 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  but  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  upheld  it,  it  is  the  law 
of  the  land.  I  think  we  need  to  make  a 
last  effort  to  try  to  rectify  some  of  the 
confusion  that  will  follow  by  applying 
one  set  of  rules  to  who  can  vote  for  Rep- 
resentative, Senator,  and  President  and 
another  set  of  rules  as  to  who  can  vote 
for  everyone  else. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana if  he  would  elaborate  a  little  more 
on  his  unanimous-consent  request? 

I  understood  him — and  I  would  like  to 
be  corrected  if  I  misunderstood  him — to 
i^ay  that  he  wanted  to  have  1  hour  set 
aside  for  a  discussion.  Then  I  heard  him 
say  something  about  consideration. 

Is  he  contemplating  merely  discussion. 
Just  speeches,  no  action,  or  is  he  con- 
templating possible  action? 


Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
would  like  to  have  action.  I  think  we  are 
not  going  through  this  exercise  just  to 
give  our  friends  in  the  gallery  something 
to  write  about.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  anyone  else  who  is  present  here  now. 
by  objecting,  or  later  by  interposing  an 
objection,  can  keep  this  kind  of  thing 
from  happening.  But  I  think  we  are  on 
better  grounds  by  putting  the  Senate  on 
notice. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  within 
bis  rights  now,  as  I  understand  it,  to 
move  that  this  be  made  tbe  pending 
order  of  business,  and  that  then  that 
would  be  subject  to  debate  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  do  not  want  to  do  that:  I  would 
like  to  see,  after  a  period  of  considering 
tbls,  If  the  Senate  next  Monday  would 
be  willing  to  do  it.  If  there  are  any  sig- 
nificant nimiber  of  our  fellow  Senators 
who  feel  that  this  is  a  bad  idea,  rather 
obviously,  at  this  date  In  history,  they 
can  individually  kill  this  measure. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  vrill  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILUafi.  WUl  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  one  of  the  concerns  I 
had  over  this  matter  is  that  it  is  an 
amendment  to  a  very  controversial  mea- 
siu'e.  The  Senator  is  going  to  put  a  num- 
ber of  his  colleagues  In  tbe  position  of 
favoring  what  he  is  offering,  but  being 
very  strongly  opixned  to  what  he  is  offer- 
ing it  to:  and  he  is  going  to  deprive  them 
of  an  opportunity  to  vote  for  something 
they  want.  Because  if  he  knows  the  Sen- 
ators around  here,  and  I  am  sure  he  does, 
they  are  not  about  to  be  blackjacked  into 
mssing  something  they  want  along  with 
something  they  do  not  want,  as  much  aa 
they  would  want  the  resolution  he  is 
talking  about. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  late  hour 
of  the  day,  to  talk  about  motioning  It 
up,  while  the  Senator  is  within  his  rights 
to  move  it,  others  are  just  as  much  with- 
in their  riglits  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  when  there  is  no  quorum  pres- 
ent, BO  this  is  just  an  empty  gesture. 

I  think  tbe  Senator  ought  to  wait  until 
Monday,  if  he  feels  strongly  about  tbe 
matter,  to  be  offering  a  motion  or  such 
a  request.  I  would  hope  he  would  not 
put  such  a  request,  because  I  think  it  is 
much  better  to  have  this  stand  on  its 
own  two  feet.  It  can  be  acted  upon  very 
early  In  the  next  session  of  Congress, 
and  will  have  a  lot  of  support.  I  grant 
that  the  present  situation  looks  like  a 
chaotic  situation,  the  way  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  left  it  yesterday.  So  I 
think  the  Senator  can  get  strong  sup- 
port, and  I  would  guess  probably  a  ma- 
jority or  perhaps  even  unanimous  sup- 
port, I  do  not  know,  for  this  matter  on 
its  own  merits.  But  to  attach  It  to  some- 
thing that  caused  the  Senate  to  lose  so 
much  time  and  have  such  a  horrible  con- 
troversy I  think  would  be  unfortunate, 
and  I  would  hope  the  Senator  would 
reconsider. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  what  I  ha've 
Just  stated.  I  object  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request. 
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OFPICKB.   Objec- 


The  PRESIDINa 

tion  Is  heard. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  my  friend  from  Iowa 
heard  the  entire  resolution. 

Mr.  MUXER.  The  Senator  heard  It. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Because  11  this  were  to 
be  a  hybrid  vehicle  on  which  the  Senate 
was  aoked  to  vote,  then  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  would  certainly  be  well 
taken,  as  an  opponent  of  direct  election, 
to  Interpose  his  Interjection. 

But  the  proposal  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  starts  out: 
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I  am  going  to  support  the  proposition, 
the  Joint  resolution.  It  is  my  Intention  to 
do  so.  I  shsiU  do  so.  But  I  would  not  reat 
easily,  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  to  pro- 


bring  It  up  tonight,  I  suggested  puttlni 
it  over  until  next  week,  and  at  that  uJm 
he  seemed  to  be  In  agreement.  The  Sen 
ator  from  Indiana  made  It  clear  as  to  the 


ceed  with  a  reduced  membership  In  both     plowing  on.  et  cetera,  that  on  this  tIS! 
bodies.  Only  2  hours  aso  we  h«jl  a  llttlB     nf  thino  »>»>»  ic  „«  „-■  .u_.  „_  r^  ?"* 


bodies.  Only  2  hours  ago  we  had  a  little 
more  than  60  Members  here,  and  that  Is 
this  week.  On  Monday.  I  venture  to  say, 
further  attxltlon  will  occur. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
been  consulted.  It  is  In  his  domain.  We 


^■"k  ^K^^,  "^  opportunity  to  consult    for  something  else.  We  have  had  Mte 

with    the  full    IpaHpfsbln  nr,  nttr  atrtM.     T  Mn         .   I1M1.  klA  _* » -....,  ..^*    UUIK 


Of  thing  there  Is  no  way  that  can  be  done 
unless  there  Is  general  agreement  In  tbe 
Senate.  There  Is  no  way  to  slip  some, 
thing  over  on  anyone. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  This  Senator  wooU 
have  no  objection  to  debate  and  discus- 
sion of  It.  if  the  time  Is  not  allocated 


strike  out  all  after  the  reaolTlug  olauM 
and  Inaert  In  Ueu  tbenot. 

So  we  would  not  have  any  electoral 
reform  If  the  Senator  from  Indiana's 
proposal  is  accepted.  The  only  thing  re- 
malnitw  would  be  the  18-year-old  vote. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BATH.  I  yleM. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor knows  that  if  the  amendment  should 
be  adopted,  both  of  these  constitutional 
amendments  are  in  conference.  The 
Bouse  has  already  acted  on  the  direct 
election  of  the  President — 111  advisedly. 
I  think,  but  they  have.  We  do  not  know 
what  the  conference  committee  might 
do.  It  might  end  up  with  both  of  them, 
coming  back  with  both  of  these  proposals 
before  the  Senate.  It  Is  oiien  to  ttiat  ac- 
tion by  the  conference. 

I  am  afraid  we  are  getting  ourselves 
bogged  down  in  further  discuseloni,  of 
which  I  think  we  have  already  had  too 
many. 

I  understand  what  the  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  do,  and  I  know  he  Is  trying  to  do 
It  In  good  faith.  But  I  think  he  ought  to 
raise  this  matter  sometime  next  Monday 
of  Tuesday,  when  more  of  our  colleagues 
are  present,  because  this  is  a  very  late 
time  to  bring  up  this  question.  I  woold 
hope  that  he  would  not  press  It. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  simply  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  way  for  that  to  happen. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  must  say,  after  having 
Just  finished  a  conference  with  the  House 
today,  that  the  House  Members  are  pretty 
strong-wined  people,  and  the  Senator 
would  find  a  conference  consisting  of 
members  probably  all  of  whom,  or  cer- 
tainly most  of  whom,  voted  for  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  calling  for  the  di- 
rect election  of  the  President:  and  he  is 
going  to  find  that  they  are  pretty  strong 
willed.  He  will  probably  also  find  that  the 
poiwlbllity  of  Just  saying.  "Let's  take  both 
of  them,"  could  well  be  the  restilt  of  the 
conference.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
open  this  thing  up  for  such  a  possibility. 
This  is  very  mocb  in  the  ball  park,  I 
might  say. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
myself  In  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  I  subscribe  to  his  views. 
This  Is  an  effort  to  amend  the  organic 
law  of  this  Nation,  and  we  will  be  under- 
taking It  literally  in  the  closing  hours  of 
a  very  busy,  grueling  session  of  this  Con- 
gress. That  is  not  the  type  of  atmosphere. 
It  is  not  the  type  of  condition,  under 
which  something  like  this  would  be  done. 


with  the  full  leadership  on  our  side.  I  do 
not  know  what  scheduling  of  time  they 
have.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  an  Information  on  it. 

But  here  we  are,  trying  to  usurp  some 
of  the  very  precious  time  of  the  waning 
hours  of  this  Congress  for  a  specified 
purpose  which  will  bear  no  fruit  on  the 
basis  of  1  hour's  discussion.  It  cannot.  It 
cannot  possibly  result  in  any  action. 

I  would  Join  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in 
the  request  and  the  suggestion  that  the 
unanimous  consent  request  not  be  pro- 
pounded at  this  time.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  if  it  la  renewed. 
Mr.  BAYH.  I  appreciate  the  very  strong 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  tlilnk  that  perhaps  the  use  of  the  word 
"usurp"  is  a  little  strong,  a  UtUe  Incon- 
sistent with  some  things  that  have  hap- 
pened on  tbe  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the 
last  10  hours. 

So  far  as  productivity  is  concerned,  I 
think,  also,  that  we  can  look  at  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  said,  some  of 
the  motions  that  have  been  made,  some 
of  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  that 
have  not  been  very  fruitful. 

I  must  say  that  this  is  the  first  time  I 
recall  that  a  Member  who  wanted  to  have 
an  hour  set  aside  to  discuss  something 
that  is  a  subject  of  significant  concern 
to  some  11  million  people  has  been  ac- 
cused of  the  type  of  inconvenience  that 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  suggests 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
trying  to  run  the  aJIairs  of  a  body  that 
has  100  Members.  The  leadersJiip  is  sort 
of  entrusted  to  the  business  of  schedul- 
ing the  time,  particularly  in  the  last 
hours  of  a  Congress.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
unreasonable  to  suggest  that  the  leader- 
ship be  consulted  and  that  we  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  time  on  Monday 
afternoon  is  scheduled  lor  something 
else.  I  think  that  makes  ordinary  eom- 
monsenise. 

Perhaps  the  convictions  of  the  Sen- 
Rtor  from  Indiana  are  so  strong  and  so 
deep  that  he  wants  to  plow  ahead  and 
do  a  world  of  things  within  80  minutes. 
But  that  is  not  the  way  it  is  done,  and 
it  should  not  be  done  that  way.  It  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  orderly  procedure,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time  of  a  congressional 
session. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUXER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  previous- 
ly had  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
majority  leader,  and  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  my  bringing  it  up  tonight.  In 
.■iuggestlng  to  him  earlier  that  It  would 
be  better  not  to  tr?  to  have  a  vote  or 


a  little  bit  of  volume  of  tMiking  these  l«_ 
few  weeks,  and  I  know  that  the  addition 
of  another  1.  2.  or  3  hours  wUl  not  mita 
much  difference  unless  it  impinges  oo  our 
opportunity  to  get  out  of  here  someUnie 
before  December  31. 
Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I  won- 
der whether,  in  view  of  the  discualon 
and  the  concern  of  Members  who  are  all. 
as  I  understand  it,  wanting  to  come  (o 
grips  with  this  challenge  to  act  afllnaa- 
tively,  that  we  reason  together.  The  sit- 
uatlon  Involves  the  party  leadership.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  acted  con- 
structively this  evening  In  focusing  at- 
tention on  the  need  to  move  ahead.  The« 
is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  more  intense- 
ly interested  in  acting  on  this  matter— 
I  say  with  all  due  deference  to  my  ool- 
leagues — than  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Subject  to  the  conven- 
ience and  to  the  plans  of  the  leadership 
for  allocation  of  the  time,  I  certaiinly  have 
no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  do  think  the  lead- 
ership would  look  favorably  upon  glvjag 
time  early  next  week  to  the  presentation 
of  this  issue. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  word  "discussion"  It 
very  important.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  picked  it  up.  I  asked  him  earlier 
in  trying  to  get  the  meaning  of  ttit 
Senator's  unanimous-consent  requeit, 
whether  he  contemplated  mere  dlsciM- 
slon  or  possible  action.  I  understand  blm 
to  Indicate  possible  action.  II  It  is  mere 
discussion  that  Is  one  thing,  but  of  course 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  raised  the 
other  question;  that  Is,  even  though  there 
is  discussion;  how  does  it  fit  with  &e 
schedule? 

We  have  this  proposition  involving  mil- 
lions of  social  security  recipients.  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  everyone  here  is  deeply 
concerned  about  that,  which  Is  some- 
thing of  almost  Immediacy.  I  do  not  think 
that  action  on  the  proposition  the  Sens- 
tor  from  Indiana  is  making,  coming  earl? 
next  year,  will  be  any  different  from 
taking  action  on  it  tomorrow;  but  In  the 
case  of  social  security,  that  is  something 
else.  And  then  there  are  some  other 
things  that  are  pending.  We  have  been 
hung  up  for  several  days  on  deliberation 
over  the  Department  of  Transportation 
appropriation  bill,  with  the  SST  contro- 
versy. So  I  suggest  to  him  that  it  may  be 
deferred  until  Monday.  Discussion  is  one 
thing,  action  is  another.  I  would  hope 
that  the  Senator  would  not  press  tbe 
action.  If  be  wants  to  have  considera- 
tion, that  might  be  all  right,  but  there 
again,  I  would  not  want  to  have  discus- 
sion possibly  hamper  our  action  on  social 
security.   I  know   that  be   would  not, 
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eitber.  But  I  do  not  know,  at  this  late 
jBor,  what  the  schedule  is  for  Monday. 
I  understand  motions  will  t)e  made  early 

00  Monday  morning  to  try  to  get  this 
[hing  resolved  once  and  for  all. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
Uitened  to  the  exchange  here  going  on 
now  for  almost  up  to  the  hour,  to  decide 
whether  we  will  have  an  hour  of  debate 
next  Monday  or  whether  we  will  not  have 
an  hour's  debate. 

I  would  only  suggest  that.  Inasmuch  as, 

1  believe,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  approached  the  majority 
leader  on  this  question  of  time,  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  be  able  to  arrange  an 
Hour  sometime  on  Monday  next.  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  do  it  after  the 
convenmg  of  the  Senate  on  Monday, 
irtien  we  would  have  a  better  knowledge 
of  what  business  then  is  to  be  taken  up. 

I  would  like  to  suggest,  as  one  who 
supports  strongly  the  approach  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana,  that 
le  alert  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
Monday  as  to  what  time  can  be  available 
for  this  discussion,  and  to  alert  further 
those  who  have  Indicated  today  a  consid- 
erable interest  in  this  discussion. 

I  would  ask  the  acting  minority  lead- 
er whether  this  seems  an  appropriate 
way  to  proceed.  Can  we  not  resolve  this 

dilemma? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  would  certainly  con- 
cur In  what  the  acting  majority  leader 
has  said,  that  it  would  seem  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  majority  leader  on  Mon- 
da;  next  and  see  if  something  cannot 
be  worked  out,  and  perhaps  we  can  all  go 
home  tonight. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  With  the  good  wishes 
of  the  assistant  minority  leader  and  my- 
self, I  am  sure  that  we  can  persuade  our 
superiors  to  accord  this  time  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAYH.  WeU.  as  I  have  tried  to 
make  apparent  to  my  colleagues — and  I 
appreciate  the  contribution  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan — I  thought  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  placed  on  notice  before  we 
proceeded  to  a  further  discussion  or  a 
further  consideration.  I  did  not  want  to 
trevel  under  a  false  flag. 

If  the  Senator  from  Indiana  dared  to 
propose  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
after  consulting  with  the  majority 
leader,  11  he  has  no  objection,  that  an 
hotu-  for  discussion  of  this  matter  be  set 
Mide  after  the  hour  of  tributes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Youho)  on 
Monday  next,  would  there  be  any  objec- 
tion interposed? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  do  not  think  the  Ric- 
o«o  should  be  allowed  to  stand  to  the 
effect  that  there  is  the  Inference  here 
that  someone  objects  to  the  Senator  from 
indiana  discussing  this  for  an  hour.  2 
hours,  or  3  hours.  It  is  the  time  and  the 
fashion  in  which  the  time  would  be  set 
^e  for  that  purpose  to  which  I  object, 
Mcause  I  do  not  know  what  other  plans 
nsve  been  made  for  that  time.  So  far  as 
the  discussion  Is  concerned,  that  Is  one 
thing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  Is  going 
to  be  made  the  business  of  the  Senate 
»nd  an  effort  Is  made  for  a  roUcall  vote, 
or  things  of  that  kind,  that  is  a  different 
*»h  of  tea.  I  think  we  should  be  entitled 
to  know  whether  that  Is  in  prospect  be- 
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cause  I  imagine  we  might  try  to  en- 
lighten the  people  and  the  Members  of 
this  body  as  to  some  of  the  implica- 
tions, and  the  things  that  would  flow 
from  consideration,  rather  precipitately, 
at  an  unfortunate  time,  which  is  a 
weighty  matter. 

Mr.  RANDOU>H.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  be  my  final  comment.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  have  engaged 
briefly  in  this  colloquy.  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  on  Monday  next,  at  the 
earliest  time  following  the  tributes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Yocno), 
that  this  problem  be  debated.  Our  dis- 
cussion tonight  has  been  wholesome.  Tbe 
hour  is  late.  But  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  again  that  he  knows  of 
my  Intense  interest  and  I  do  feel  that 
on  Monday  next  we  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  matter,  perhaps 
on  that  afternoon.  Certainly  tlie  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  have  indicated  that 
would  perhaps  be  possible. 

I  do  hope  we  may  proceed  with  the 
thought  of  a  discussion  early  next  week 
at  an  appropriate  time.  hopeluUy  Mon- 
day afternoon. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  pre- 
sume that  the  rule  of  germaneness  would 
have  to  be  disposed  of  or  outlived.  I  do 
not  know  what  effect  that  would  have  on 
the  time  limit  that  is  being  talked  about. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts what  is  the  order  for  resuming 
the  Senate  on  Monday  next?  Do  I  un- 
derstand the  first  order  of  business  will 
be  the  time  set  aside  for  tributes  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  majority  leader,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  had  set  the  two-session  schedule, 
the  first  in  which  to  consider  the  trans- 
portation conference  report,  and  the  sec- 
ond, principally,  to  consider  the  social 
security  package  program.  He  has  not 
Indicated  that  that  would  be  tbe  con- 
tinuing schedule  when  the  Senate  re- 
turns. We  had  hoped  that  we  would  be 
able  to  make  some  progress  during  the 
course  of  the  day  today.  He  and  tbe 
minority  leader  made  an  appropriate 
motion  earlier  this  afternoon,  designed 
to  affect  some  programs. 

It  may  be  that  he  will  set  a  similar 
schedule  on  Monday  for  the  remaining 
time  of  the  session. 

I  am  sure  that,  with  the  joint  efforts 
of  the  assistant  minority  leader  and  my- 
self, as  well  as  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders,  we  can  give  assurances  to  lihe 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  there  would 
be  an  hour's  time  on  Monday  that  could 
be  allocated.  We  could  probably  do  this 
after  tributes  have  been  paid  to  tbe 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

I  know  that  we  can  make  the  promise 
In  the  best  of  faith.  I  am  sure  that  we  can 
give  that  assurance. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  germaneness  rule,  could  we 
not  agree  to  have  a  special  order? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Sir.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  question  with  respect 
to  avoiding  the  germaneness  rule. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  Indicated  concern 
about  whether  the  time  for  the  remarks 


of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  might  con- 
flict with  the  germaneness  rule 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  It  would 
not.  because  there  would  be  no  pending 
business  or  unfinished  busmess  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  comments  of  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia.  All  I  want  to  say  is  that 
we  could  have  a  special  order,  as  we  do 
almost  every  day,  in  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  be  recognized  for  a 
period  of  not  to  exceed  1  hour  follow- 
ing the  tributes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  that  is  what 
I  sought,  not  only  for  myself,  but  also 
for  other  Senators.  Let  me  say  frankly 
that  as  the  Senator  from  Indiana  was 
not  looking  for  an  opportunity  to  come 
here  and  hear  himself  talk  for  an  hour. 
All  I  was  suggesting  was  that  by  alerting 
the  Senate.  Senators  could  be  advised  and 
all  Senators  would  be  able  to  discuss  the 
matter.  By  discussing  it.  we  could  come 
up  with  an  agreement  either  to  agree  or 
disagree. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  although 
this  is  what  some  might  call  a  precipi- 
tous introduction,  it  is  a  subject  that  has 
been  raised  before.  Some  might  say  that 
to  pursue  this  matter  in  the  next  session 
would  be  a  better  course  of  action. 

Let  me  suggest  right  now  that  no  one 
knows  exactly  when  we  are  coming  back 
for  the  next  session.  We  have  Indicated 
that  we  will  not  be  coming  back  imtil 
tbe  last  part  of  January. 

l«t  me  add  that  a  number  of  State 
legislatures  are  meeting  early  next  year, 
and  many  of  them  only  for  60  or  6!  days. 

If  we  are  anxious  to  straighten  out 
the  confusion  that  exists,  the  best  chance 
to  act  Is  now  so  that  all  of  the  SUte 
legislatures  next  January  and  February 
will  have  a  chance  to  ratify  this  particu- 
lar proposal.  Unless  we  do  It  now,  we  will 
not  get  it  done.  That  is  a  hard  fact  of  life, 
and  the  Senate  ought  to  be  on  notice 
that  that  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
probably  exceeding  the  1  hours  discus- 
sion this  evening.  I  am  sympathetic  with 
the  idea  of  having  a  time  set  aside  for  a 
discussion  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  other  Senators.  I  myself  might  wish 
to  Join  in.  But  I  think  that  we  could  Just 
hold  this  open  until  Monday  when  we  re- 
sume and  avoid  any  further  hassling 
about  it.  becau.ie  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  would  not  want  to  have  that 
hour,  or  even  more,  set  aside. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  very  appreciative  of  the 
courtesy  shown  hirn  tonight. 

I  want  the  Ricoan  to  show  that  I  have 
been  here  since  this  morning.  I  sat  here 
until  the  germaneness  period  expired.  I 
have  listened  to  some  dlscusiUons  which 
some  might  consider  not  to  be  productive 
or  even  germane.  However,  I  felt  that 
to  each  Senator  who  discussed  a  matter, 
whether  it  concerned  welfare  or  beef] 
that  matter  was  Important  to  that  Sezu- 
tor  and  therefore  to  the  entire  Senate. 
I  think  this  is  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. I  will  not  proceed  further.  However. 
I  win  be  here  the  first  thing  on  Monday. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  the  suggestion  that  if  he 
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wishes,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  might 
propound  a  unanimoiu-consenl  request 
that  following  the  tributes  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  on  Monday,  not  to  exceed  1 
hour  be  set  aside  inunediately  thereafter 
for  discussing  the  proposal  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  and  that  this  will  be 
subject  to  revocation  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  or  minority  leader.  I  doubt  if 
that  will  happen.  That  would  take  care 
of  It. 


DNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  propose 
such  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the 
Soiator  state  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  following  the  trib- 
utes on  Monday,  an  hour  be  set  aside 
for  the  discussion  of  the  proposal  which 
has  Just  been  sent  to  the  desk,  said  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  to  be  invali- 
dated at  the  wish  of  the  majority  or 
minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  we  ought 
to  put  that  responslbUity  on  the  major- 
ity or  minority  leader. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw 
the  request.  I  will  be  here  Monday.  I 
think  we  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss  it. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  That  Is  exactly  what  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  was  going 
to  suggest,  that  this  request  be  made 
Monday. 

I  think  there  would  be  a  larger  attend- 
ance of  Senators  present,  and  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  will  both  be 
here. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  have  a  re- 
quest that  Is  encumbered  with  so  many 
quallflcations. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  made  my 
original  imanlmous-consent  request  only 
because  I  do  not  think  that  anything  like 
this  should  or  could  be  passed  unless  the 
entire  Senate  is  aware  of  it.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  Senate  would  be  more  on 
notice  If  it  were  In  the  Ricord. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  remark  to  my 
friends,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
bnuka. 

If  we  are  concerned  about  a  confer- 
ence. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Senate  could  object  to  conferees  being 
appointed.  The  only  thing  that  could  pos- 
sibly happen  if  this  measure  passed  the 
Senate  would  be  to  get  the  approval  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate. This  Is  the  only  tiling  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  In  mind.  With  that,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  this  comment  about 
that  possibility  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  suggested. 

I  do  not  believe  that  type  of  proce- 
dure, while  I  understand  it  Is  available. 
Is  calculated  to  win  friends  and  Influence 
people  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  think  that  kind  of  procedure  should  be 
avoided,  if  at  all  possible,  and  should 
be  followed  only  In  the  case  of  a  genuine 
emergency.  I  do  not  believe  the  matter 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  Is  going  to  be 
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discussing,  with  which  I  am  in  sympathy,  ment  to  another  bill  that  is  pending  be 
Is  that  kind  of  an  emergency.  I  think  fore  the  Senate  when  It  wUl  be  called  uo. 
wehave  to  think  about  our  friends  on  the  This  amendment,  incidentally  «« 
other  side,  and  especially  at  this  time  unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Senate 
of  year  when  we  may  be  trying  to  get  Finance  Committee  but  I  do  not  see  «nj 
our  friends  on  the  other  side  to  agree  to  particular  harm  done  In  offering  it  toa 
whatever  action  we  may  take  on  such     subsequent  bill,  which  we  will  do  thb 

coming  week. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  quea- 
tlon  is  on  agreemg  to  the  motion  of  tlie 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


terribly  Important  matters  as  social  se- 
curity and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation bill. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  atmounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  <HS,.  17473)  to  ex- 
tend the  period  for  filing  certain  manu- 
facturers claims  for  floor  stocks  refunds 
under  section  209ib)  of  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1B65.  with  an  amend- 
ment, in  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 


TAXES,  FLOOR  STOCKS  REFUNDS 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
HJl.  17473. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Spakkman)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJi.  17473)  to  extend  the 
period  for  Sling  certain  manufacturers 
claims  for  floor  stocks  refunds  under 
section  209(b)  of  the  Excise  Tax  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1865,  with  the  following 
amendment,  which  was  on  page  2  of  the 
Senate  engrossed  amendments,  strike  out 
line  8  and  all  that  follows  thereafter 
down  through  line  IS  on  page  4. 

Raolve^.  That  the  House  ooncur  In  the 
amendment  at  Out  Senate  to  the  title  of  the 
aforeaald  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  my 
Judgment  that  this  late  in  the  session 
we  would  do  well  to  agree  to  the  House 
amendment  and.  Insofar  as  the  House 
has  disagreed  to  one  of  the  Senate 
amendments,  that  that  amendment  be 
sent  to  the  House  as  part  of  a  subsequent 
bill. 

In  order  to  get  on  with  the  business, 
rather  than  further  delay  the  matter,  re- 
serving the  right  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  offer  his  amendment  on  a  sub- 
sequent bill,  which  I  would  support  when 
offered.  I  urge  that  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  House  action,  which  means  that  we 
would  agree  to  the  amendment  the  House 
agreed  to,  and  we  would  agree  to  recede 
with  regard  to  the  amendment  the  House 
did  not  accept.  I  so  move. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  1  see 
a  member  of  the  committee  here,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  and  I  should  like  to 
inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is  familiar 
with  this  and  whether  his  views  coincide 
with  those  expressed  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana.  While  I  am  not  at 
all  pleased  by  the  action  of  the  House, 
I  recognize  the  desirability  of  this  par- 
ticular amendment  getting  cleared  up  at 
this  time,  I  propose  to  offer  my  amend- 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  morning  business  was  transacted: 


COMMUNICATION   PROM  AN 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allxni  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  following  letter,  which  was  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

RKPORT    on    MATTEmS    CklKTAINED    IN    THI 

HXXTCTM  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Aaslet«nt  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  pursuant  to  lav. 
ft  report  on  matters  contained  In  the  Helium 
Act  dated  December  1970  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Is- 
terlor  and  Iiuular  Affaire. 


PETITIONS 

Petitions  were  presented  and  refecnd 
as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  PA^roai  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Pell)  : 

A  reeolutlon  of  the  General  AeeemUy  cf 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Prondenca 
Plantatlona;   to  the  Committee  on  lUtifclng 
and  Currency: 
"BaaoLOTXOM    MntoauuzzKO    CoNcaxse   to 

Amend    the    Housnfc    Act    or    1087   Ai 

Amended  to  Provide  roa  Health  Rooms 

Am  Health  Sehvicxs  Within  Housxho  Di- 

velopments  roa  the  Aged 

"Where*!,  The  State  of  Bbode  Island  lue 
over  3,000  public  boualng  umts  especially  de- 
signed for  the  elderly  constructed,  and  aoae 
4.500  elderly  are  housed  therein;  and 

"Whereas.  2.000  other  public  housing  UDlta 
for  the  elderly  are  under  construction  or  la 
the  plaimlng  atage;  and 

"Whereas.  These  homing  units  are  for  lb« 
elderly  that  are  on  a  fixed  and  low  retirement 
income;  and 

"Whereas.  The  elderly  as  a  group  are  In 
need  of  public  transportatloli  which  la  not 
readily  avaUable  to  travel  to  health  agencies 
to  obtam  neceasary  health  aervloee;  and 

"Whereas.  The  majority  of  elderly  need 
varied  and  continuing  heeilth  services,  and 
most  of  the  housing  developments  for  tba 
elderly  provide  health  rtwm  apace  within  tba 
community  building;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved.  That  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  hereby  urges  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  request  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  tJrban  Develop- 
ment and  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare,  to  provide  for  adequately 
furnished,  equipped  and  properly  staffed 
health  rooms  within  housing  for  the  aged; 
and  be  It  fmther 

"Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be 
and  he  la  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certifled  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  senators  and  representatives  from 
Rhode  Island  in  the  Congreaa  of  the  United 
Statea.' 

A  resolution  of  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
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wggfir.TmON  MKVOKAZ.ZZINC  TKZ  CONORSSS  OF 

fHi  nmrxD  Statxs  To  Enact  Lkqislatiom 

AUTHOaiZINO  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO 
AtftTKX  ALL  WCLTABZ  PATMEIfTS  INCLDDING 

All  Costs  Incidkntai.  to  the  AoiONiSTmA- 
Tton  or  th«  8tat«s'  Pbograiu 
"Wliere&s,  Blalng  costs  of  municipal  serv- 
icu  u«  cresting  many  problems;  and 

"Whereas,  To  allevl&te  this  condition  many 
6Ut«e  bave  assumed  the  welfare  payments  of 
tiieir  municipalities:  and 

'•Whereas,  Thl3  action  was  feasible  because 
of  the  broader  tax  base  enjoyed  by  the  state 
over  the  municipality:  now  therefore  be  It 
"Beeolved,  That  the  general  assembly  of 
the  state  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations  hereby  memorializes  the  Con- 
pMs  of  the  United  Statee  to  enact  leglslaUon 
aulhorlzliiK  the  federal  government,  with  Its 
still  broader  tax  base,  to  assume  all  welfare 
payments  Including  all  coets  Incidental  to 
tbe  administration  of  the  states'  programs; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  be  hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to 
truismlt  duly  certifled  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  Rhode  Island  members  of  the 
Congress,  with  the  hope  that  each  will  exert 
hli  utmost  to  acoomplLsh  legislation  In  keep- 
ing with  this  memorial." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
ttte  State  of  Rbode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Labor  and 
PubUc  Welfare: 

"RESOLimON  Memosializino  Conoress  To 
Amend  the  PaovtsiONS  or  the  Pair  Labor 
Act  or  1938,  as  Abcekded.  To  PsaMrr 
'School  Daopotrra'  To  Be  Euploted  Gain- 
ruULT  IN  iNDTTSTar  Under  ArpBOPaiATE 
Hxcitlations  Pbomuloated  wt  the  Secre- 
tary or  Labor 

"Resolved.  That  the  members  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  and  they  are  hereby 
rwpectfully  request«d  to  make  such  amend- 
ment to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  IB38, 
u  amended,  so  that  minora  who  are  school 
(iroi>-outa,  to  called,  may  be  gainfully  em- 
ployed In  Industrial  and  manufacturing  oc- 
oiipatlons  Involving  the  operation  of  ma- 
chinery, under  approprlat«  regulations  to  be 
promulgated  by  the  secretary  of  labor  for 
their  safety  and  protection;  and  be  It  further 
"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  respectfully  requested  to 
transmit  to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  In  Congress  of  the  United 
States  duly  certifled  copies  of  this  resolution 
In  tho  hope  that  each  will  use  every  endeavor 
to  have  favorable  action  taken  by  Oongress  on 
this  special  matter." 

A  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Bbode  Island  and  Providence 
PUntaUons;    to   the   Commltt«e   on   Public 
Works: 
"BzsoLtJTioN   Mehorxauzino  thb  CoMoasss 

or  THE  UnXTKD  StATXS  To  InTTIATX  Ot  CAtTBS 

To  Be  Initiated  a  90-10  Sewer  Program 

SiMn-AR  to  the  9CH0  CxiSTiNa  Highwat 

Programs 

"Whereas.  The  making  of  our  environment 
s  fit  place  In  which  to  live  will  be  America's 
gfeat  challenge  of  the  Immediate  future;  and 

"Whereas.  The  solution  to  the  problem  of 
ecology  will  hold  the  key  to  our  very  survival; 
aod 

"Whereas.  The  various  states  and  local 
communities  wlU  be  compelled  to  take  dras- 
tic and  long-delayed  steps  to  clean  our  air 
snd  rid  our  streams  and  waterways  of  con- 
tamination; and 

■Tfhereae.  Many  communities  will  be  faced 
with  the  construction  of  sewer  systems  and 
water  purification  plants  for  which  they  are 
Ul-equlpped  financially  to  provide;  and 

"Whereas,  Air  and  water  pollution  know 
DO  artificial  boundaries,  and  the  solution 
"•Us  for  interetate  cooperation  aa  well  as 
»a  all-out  national  effort;   and 

"Whereas,  The  10  mlUon  dollars  set  aside 


for  an tl -pollution  programs  will  not  be  ade- 
quate to  met  the  crisis;  and 

"Whereas,  It  is  likewise  obvious  that  the 
states  and  local  communities  cannot  afford 
to  Join  with  the  federal  government  on  the 
proposed  40-W  ratio  or  anything  approaching 
it;  now  therefore  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Statea  from  Rhode  laland 
Initiate  and  work  for  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion calling  on  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  allocation  to  the  states  funds  for  anti- 
pollution work  oa  a  90-10  basis,  the  same  as 
Is  provided  for  the  Joint  federal-state  con- 
struction of  highways;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be 
and  he  hereby  Ls  authorized  and  directed  to 
transmit  duly  certified  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution to  the  senators  and  representatives 
from  Rhode  Island  In  the  Congress  of  the 
Umted  states  In  the  hope  that  thy  will  uae 
every  effort  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  this 
resolution." 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Allen  >  announced  that  on  to- 
day, December  22.  1970,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident signed  the  following  enrolled  blllA 
and  joint  resolutions,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives : 

5.  1.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced 
from  their  homes,  businesses,  or  farms  by 
Federal  and  federally  assisted  programs  and 
to  establish  uniform  and  equitable  land 
acquisition  policies  for  Federal  and  federally 
assisted  programs; 

6.  678.  An  act  to  include  firefighters  within 
the  provisions  of  sections  8336  (c)  of  title  6, 
United  Statea  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees  engaged  In 
hazardous  occupations; 

S.  704.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
15.  1966  (80  Stat.  953:  30  U.S.C.  SSa) .  relat- 
ing to  the  National  Museum  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  so  aa  to  authoriise  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
said  act; 

8. 719.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy; 

S.  210a.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Percy  Ispas 
Avram; 

S.  3193.  An  act  to  assure  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  for  working  men  and 
women;  by  authorizing  enforcement  of  the 
standards  developed  under  the  act;  by  as- 
sisting and  encouraging  the  Statea  in  their 
efforts  to  assure  safe,  healthful  working  con- 
ditions; by  providing  for  research.  Informa- 
tion, education,  and  training  in  the  field 
of  occupational  safety  and  health:  and  for 
other  purposes: 

S.  3619.  An  act  to  revise  and  expand  Fed- 
eral programs  for  relief  from  the  effects  of 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3835.  An  act  to  provide  a  comprehenxlTe 
Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcoholism; 

S.  4106.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  authorize  the  assignment  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
lc«  to  areas  with  critical  medical  manpower 
shortages,  to  encourage  health  personnel  to 
praotloe  in  areas  where  shortages  of  such 
personnel  exist,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  380.  An  act  to  amend  section  7  of  the 
act  of  August  0,  1946  (60  Stat.  968) ; 

HJl.  9S0.  An  act  to  rename  a  lock  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  the  "Hsnry  Hol- 
land Buckman  lock"; 

H^.  3107.  An  act  to  oflleially  dsslgnats  th« 
Totten  Trail  Pumping  Station; 

HJl.  4983.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Thomas 
J.  Back; 


H.B.4983.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  James 
M.  Buster; 

HJi.  6049.  An  act  to  Mneml  the  deflnlUoo 

of  "metal-beartng  ores"  In  the  Tariff  Sobsd- 
ules  of  the  United  States; 

H.R.  6100  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hsrshd 
Smith,  publtftbcr  of  the  Lindsay  News,  of 
Lindsay,  Okla.; 

H.R.  6778  An  act  to  amend  the  Bank  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1966.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  08fi4  An  act  to  provide  for  the  free 
entry  of  a  peal  of  eight  bells  and  fittings  for 
use  of  Smith  College.  Northampton.  Mass.; 

H^.  7264.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Pearl  C.  Davi£: 

H-R.  7334.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the 
Ubby  Dam.  Montana,  as  "Lake  Koocanusa"; 

HJt.9188.  An  act  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
that  imported  articles  which  are  exported 
and  thereafter  reimported  to  the  United 
States  for  failure  to  meet  sample  or  specifi- 
cations shall,  in  certain  Instances,  be  entered 
free  of  duty  upon  such  reimportation; 

H.R.  10150.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
individuals  employed  by  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  at  Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.; 

H.R.  10704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Samuel 
R.  Stephenson; 

HR.  11547.  An  act  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  Increase  the  loan  limi- 
tation on  certain  loans; 

H  R.  12138.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUUam 
Heldman.  Junior: 

H.R.  12564.  An  act  to  rename  a  pool  of  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal  "Lake  Ocklawaha": 

H-R-  12621.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Robert  J.  Scanlon; 

HR.  13183.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Prank 
E.  Dar»; 

H3. 14271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack 
A.  Dugglns: 

HR.  14663.  An  act  to  designate  as  the  John 
H.  Overton  Lock  and  Dam  the  lock  and  dam 
authorized  to  be  constructed  on  the  Red 
River  near  Alexandria,  Louisiana: 

HJl.  15370  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Thad- 
deuB  J  Pawlak; 

HJl.  16273.  An  act  for  the  teUef  of  David 
L.  KennUon: 

HJl.  16605.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jack  B. 
Smith  and  Charles  N.  Martin.  Junior; 

H.R.  16911  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
Unlt«d  States  Code  to  Increase  the  ratss,  in- 
come limitations,  and  aid  and  attendance 
allowances  relating  to  payment  of  pension 
and  parents'  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation;  to  exclude  certain  payments 
m  determining  annual  Income  with  req>ect 
to  such  pensloQ  and  compensation;  to  make 
the  McElcan  border  period  a  period  of  war 
for  the  purposes  of  such  title;  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.R.  16979.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  in- 
terest on  certain  insured  loans  sold  out  of 
the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund  shall 
be  Included  in  gross  Income; 

HJl.  16602.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gary 
W.  Stewart: 

HR  16606.  An  act  to  amend  the  Intemnl 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  clarify  the  appli- 
cability of  the  exemption  from  income  taxa- 
atlon  of  cemetery  corporations; 

HA.  16940.  An  act  to  extend  until  Decem- 
ber 31.  1973.  the  suspension  of  duty  on  elec- 
trodes for  use  in  producing  aluminum; 

HJl.  10965.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
N.  Stanford; 

HJl.  17760.  An  act  to  grant  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  city  of  Boston  to  construct, 
maintain,  and  operate  a  causeway  and  fixed- 
span  bridge  In  Fort  Point  Channel,  Boston. 
Massacbnaetts; 

HJl.  18868.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
the  West  Branch  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Ma- 
honing River.  Ohio,  to  the  Michael  J.  Klxwan 
Dam  and  Reservoir; 
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H.R.  19504.  An  Act  Co  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  construction  of  certain  hlgh- 
wajn  m  accordance  with  title  33  of  the 
Unltad  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  1B865.  An  act  to  designate  the  lake 
formed  by  the  watem  Impounded  by  the  But- 
ler Valley  Oam,  CalUornta.  as  "Blue  LaJce"; 
and 

Hja.  19B90.  An  act  to  name  a  Federal  build- 
ing In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  for  the  late  Clif- 
ford Davis. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  cammlttee 
wai>  submitted; 

By  Mr.  BAJ<lI>OLPH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  without  amendment; 

Hit-  19627.  An  act  to  name  certain  Fed- 
eral Buildings   4Rept.  No.  91-1515). 


BILLS  tNTRODOCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr  CimxiS; 

S.  4801 .  A  blu  to  amend  section  182  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr  SCOTT; 

B.  4802.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Marlena 
Christine  Westerman;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  A 
BILL 

S.    1031 

At  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottoh)  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2031,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  correction  of  inequities  in 
the  crediting  of  National  Guard  tech- 
nician service  In  connection  with  dvil 
senlce  retirement. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  498 — SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  SEEKENQ 
SENSE  OP  THE  SENATE  FOR  A 
COMPROMISE  ON  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  DEPARTMENT  OP 
TRANSPORTATION,   1971 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Scorn  submitted  a  resolution  (S.  Res. 
488i  seeking  sense  of  the  Senate  for  a 
compromise  on  appropriations  for  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  1971,  which 
was  ordered  to  lie  over  under  the  rule. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfitlo  when 
he  submitted  the  resolution  appear 
earlier  In  the  Record  under  the  appro- 
priate heading.) 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTIONS PRESENTED 

TTie  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  todar,  December  22,  1970,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
Sutes  the  following  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions: 

S.  1.  An  act  to  provide  for  uniform  and 
equitable  treatment  of  persons  displaced  from 
their  homes,  bualnanes,  or  farms  by  Federal 
and  federally  asslstwl  programs  and  to  estab- 
lish uniform  and  equltabla  land  aoqulaitlon 
policies  for  Federal  and  federally  aaslated 
programs. 

S.  573.  An  act  to  Include  firefighters  with 
the  provisions  of  sections  8338(c)  of  title  6. 


United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees  engaged  In 
hazardous  occupations. 

S.  704.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Oc- 
tober 15,  1988  (88  Stat.  863:  U.B.C.  66a). 
relating  to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smltiisonlan  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  carrying  out  the  pur- 
poses of  said  act. 

S.  719.  An  act  to  establish  a  national  min- 
ing and  minerals  policy. 

S.  2102.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Percy  Ispas 
Avram. 

S.  2193.  An  act  to  assure  safe  and  health- 
ful working  conditions  for  working  men  end 
women;  by  authorising  enforcement  of  the 
standards  developed  under  the  act;  by  assist- 
ing and  encouraging  the  States  In  their 
efforts  to  assure  safe  healthful  working  con- 
ditions; by  providing  for  reeearch.  Informa- 
tion, education,  and  training  In  the  field  of 
occupational  safety  and  health;  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3619.  An  act  to  revise  and  expand  Fed- 
eral programs  for  relief  from  the  effects  of 
major  disasters,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  3835.  An  act  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
Federal  program  for  the  prevention  and 
treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  aloobollsm; 
S.  4108.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  authorize  the  assignment  of  com- 
missioned officers  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice to  areas  with  critical  medical  nutnpower 
shortages,  to  encourage  health  personnel  to 
practice  In  areas  where  shortages  of  such 
personnel  exist,  and  lor  other  purposes; 

S.  4571.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  certain  employees,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

8.J.  Res.  173.  Joint  resolution  authorising 
a  grant  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  coet  of  ex- 
panding the  United  Nations  headquarters 
In  the  United  States;  and 

S.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  proclanu&tlon  of  marketing 
quotas  for  burley  tobacco  for  the  3  mar- 
keting  years   beginning   October   1,    1971. 


EMERGH3JCY  SCHOOL  AID  ACT  OF 
1970— AMENDMENTS 

AMEXDMENT5  NOS.    1173  THKOOCH    UTS 

Mr.  ALLEN  (for  Mr.  EaviH)  submit- 
ted six  amendments,  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  him.  to  the  blU  (HJi.  19446) 
to  assist  school  districts  to  meet  special 
problems  incident  to  desegregation  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to 
provide  financial  assistance  to  improve 
education  In  racially  impacted  areas, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Allen  when  he 
submitted  the  amendments  appear  ear- 
lier In  the  Record  under  the  appropriate 
heading.) 


SOCIAL     SECURiry     AMENDMENTS 
OF   1970— AMENDMENT 

AMKNOMENT  HO.   ItTB 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to 
the  bUl  (HJi.  17550)  to  amend  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  to  provide  increases  in 
benefits,  to  improve  computation  meth- 
ods, and  to  raise  the  earnings  base  un- 
der the  old-age.  survivors,  and  dLsabllity 
Insurance  system,  to  make  improvements 
in  the  medicare,  medicaid,  and  maternal 
and  child  health  programs  with  empha- 
sis upon  improvements  in  the  operating 
effectiveness  of  such  programs,  and  for 


other  purposes,  which  was  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  OP  THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATING  TO 
ELECTTION  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 
AI«3  VICE  PRESIDENT— AMEND- 
MENT 

AMUtnauorr  mo.  iiso 

Mr.  BAYH  submitted  an  amendment, 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  681)  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  Vice  President, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS  OP 
SENATORS 


CHRISTMAS  IN  BUTTE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
move  toward  adjournment  we  also  come 
upon  a  favorite  and  most  festive  time  ol 
the  year — Christmas — which  Is  a  time  of 
giving  and  a  time  when  we  try  to  forget 
the  many  complex  problems  we  face 
throughout  the  world. 

We  all  are  receiving  hundreds  of 
Christmas  cards  and  messages  of  greet- 
ing, but  occasionally  something  special 
comes  across  a  Senator's  or  Congress- 
man's desk  during  the  holiday  season. 
This  week  I  received  a  touching  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Montana  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  in  Butte,  Mont.  Mrs. 
Frank  Molllsh  reports  of  many  fine  acts 
of  kindness  and  generosity  to  the  blind 
of  this  western  Montana  city.  During  this 
yuletlde  season  I  think  it  is  fitting  to 
bring  to  those  of  my  colleagues  here  In 
the  Senate  some  good  examples  of  Just 
a  few  of  the  good  deeds  being  done  for 
those  afflicted  with  blindness.  They  are 
not  being  forgotten  In  the  city  known  for 
the  "richest  hill  on  earth." 

Mr.  President,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  Mary  MoUish's 
letter  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

My  wife,  Maureen,  and  all  members  of 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation 
extend  holiday  greetings  to  the  Silver 
Bow  blind. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricoim, 
as  follows: 

Montana  Association 

rem  THE  BUND,  Inc., 
Butte,  Mont.,  December  14, 1970. 
DXAa  Ma.  Mansfixu):  The  Forest  Service 
called  me  recently  to  tell  me  of  their  prog- 
rees  in  choosing  a  site  for  our  Camp  for  the 
Handicapped.  It  seems  that  Echo  Lake  is  one 
Bite,  and  "a  lake  near  Butte"  Is  the  other 
one.  I  Unmedlately  remarked  that  Echo  t^ke 
Is  not  acceptable  because  of  Its  distance  of 
48  miles  from  Butte — blind  and  retarded 
and  crippled  people  depend  on  others  for 
transportation,  and  probably  would  be  able 
to  go  there  only  Infrequently.  Also.  Echo 
LAke  Is  a  commercial  venture,  and  there  are 
many  private  cabins  there.  I  don't  think 
there  would  be  much  privacy  for  our  afflicted 
groups.  The  Ranger  refused  to  teU  me  the 
location  of  the  other  site,  other  than  It  li 
near  Butte.  I  wss  reminded  of  my  experience 
with  second-grade  Bluebirds,  who  also  like 
to  be  mysterious.  If  you  should  receive  any 
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Qi^n  on  thlc  Mr.  Alf  and  X  would  love  to 
know,  too. 

Butts  b«  bought  noarly  3,000  of  our  cal- 
Mtdan  thU  yev.  Forty  cents  from  etch  c&l- 
fodar  goes  to  tbe  State  Association,  and  three 
ocnts  to  our  Silver  Bow  Blind.  We'll  make 
0rer  (300.00  for  our  Chapter,  and  III  pay 
g^^h  blind  person  60c  an  hour  for  tbe  time 
Q«nt  in  BeUlng.  The  Retired  Teachers,  4-H 
dabs  and  the  Lions  Club  help  us  sell  them. 

Joe  Roberta  Is  giving  the  Blind  a  Christ- 
mss  party  at  Lydla's  Thursday  night.  This  la 
t  wonderful  treat,  and  they  are  happy  and 
excited-  Each  blind  person  will  receive  a  gift 
owticate  from  Hennessy's  for  »20.00 — a  gift 
{rom  an  anonymous  donor.  This  person  gives 
tne  money  periodically  to  be  spent  for  tbe 
needy  Blind.  Last  week  I  bought  an  electric 
diyer  for  tbe  family  of  a  blind  man  who  has 
fire  children,  and  sent  a  Christmas  gift  cer- 
tificate for  9100.00  to  tbe  family  of  a  little 
boy  who  lost  an  eye.  We  help  wltb  medical 
expenses,  etc.  that  the  Welfare  and  other 
Agencies  can't  provide  for.  People  In  Butte 
are  kind  and  good,  and  they  care  about  their 
own. 

Butte  Is  taking  on  Its  annual  festive  air. 
Tte  beadframes  are  llght«d,  tbe  streets  are 
crowded ,  and  Christmas  trees  are  being 
brought  In  from  the  coiintry.  U  charity  cov- 
ers a  multitude  of  sins,  bo  does  tbe  lovely 
white  snow  and  Butt«  Is  beautiful.  I'm 
bi^py  a  kind  Providence  brougbt  me  here. 

The  Silver  Bow  Blind  and  I  wish  you  and 

Ura.    Mansfield    and    your    daughter    Anne 

(that's  tbe  name  of  my  glrl-chlld,  too)   a 

most  Happy  Christmas  and  a  Oood  Mew  Tear. 

Tours  sincerely. 

Mrs.  PEANK  MOLLtSH. 


SPLENDID  AMERICAN  AWARD 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  earlier  this 
month  the  Thomas  A.  Dooley  Founda- 
tion made  ita  annual  Splendid  American 
Award,  It  honors  public  figures  who  have 
most  contributed  to  humanitarian  en- 
deavor Internationally.  And  if  I  may  edi- 
torialize slightly — we  sure  need  more  of 
this  kind  of  contribution. 

This  year  the  man  selected  is  someone 
whom  I  personally  admire  because  he 
has  made  so  many  contributions  in  the 
fight  against  illicit  drugs  shipment. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  sure, 
know  thts  gentleman  personally  and  are 
aware  of  his  outstanding  work  with 
Interpol  in  the  continuing  fight  against 
drugs. 

The  remarks  made  by  this  year's 
Splendid  American  honored  by  the 
Thomas  A.  Dooley  Foundation  should 
make  one  sit  back  and  reflect.  I  wish  to 
share  these  comments  on  the  floor  today. 
They  are  from  the  acceptance  speech 
given  by  Sam  Pryor.  who  puts  It  elo- 
quently. 

As  an  American.  I  am  most  grateful  to 
the  Thomas  Dooley  Foundation  and  may 
I  tell  you  what  I  told  my  fellow  Intema- 
national  narcotic  agents  last  October 
speaking  to  them  at  their  annual  banquet 
after  their  week-long  meetings  in  Hon- 
olulu discussing  the  seriousness  of  the 
world  narcotic  abuse  problem  and  what  I 
said  also  to  my  15  grandchildren. 

Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Pryor  and  I 
decided  to  go  around  the  world — ^promis- 
ing each  other  not  to  discuss  politics,  war. 
economics — not  to  look  at  television— 
not  to  listen  to  the  radio— not  to  read 
newspapers,  but  without  these  influences 
to  look  at  the  world  as  it  really  and  truly 
1«.  We  found  we  live  In  a  very  beautiful 
world— yes.  beauty  everywhere.  But  we 


could  not  help  Imagining  how  beautiful 
It  was  before  people  came.  People  cause 
unhappiness,  pollution,  war,  poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  self-destruction  by  narcotics. 
Yet  the  majority  of  the  people  of  tbe 
world  are  good  but  they  need  giiid&nce, 
help,  and  leadership — so  they  can  lead 
the  minority  toward  communicating  and 
understanding  each  other — leading  them 
toward  the  goal  to  eliminate  hunger,  dis- 
ease— toward  health,  happiness,  and 
peace. 

This  is  the  role  the  Dooley  Foundation 
Is  playing.  They  are  bringing  happiness 
to  all  they  contact  in  their  work  through 
their  doctors,  their  nurses,  their  show- 
boats— but  particularly  through  these 
girls  like  those  who  are  with  us  tonight. 
The  Dooley  Foundation  needs  and  de- 
serves our  help  to  make  this  a  better 
world — finally  do  not  forget  we  are  liv- 
ing In  one  world — Mrs.  Wendell  WUkie 
who  is  with  us  tonight — her  husband. 
Wendell  Wilkle.  reminded  us  of  this  in 
his  book  "One  World." 

May  God  bless  the  Dooley  Foundation : 
They  need  and  deserve  our  help  to  make 
this  the  better  world.  Thanks  to  you  and 
may  God  bless  you  all. 


PRISONER  OF  WAR  ISSUE 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  two 
leading  Arkansas  newspapers  recently 
published  editorials  dealing  with  the 
prisoner-of-war  issue  and  in  particular, 
the  role  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
the  distingui.5hed  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  in  attempting 
to  bring  about  the  solution  of  this  par- 
ticularly vexing  problem. 

I  foimd  these  two  editorials  to  be  par- 
ticularly well-reasoned  and  appropriate, 
especially  in  light  of  today's  develop- 
ments in  which  I  am  honored  to  be  ac- 
tively Involved  together  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Perhaps  no  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
has  done  as  much  to  help  bring  about  an 
exchange  of  information  and  the  even- 
tual release  of  American  fighting  men 
held  as  prisoners  in  North  Vietnam  as 
has  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I.  there- 
fore, ask  unanimou.s  consent  that  these 
editorials  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
I  From  the  Arkansas  Democrat,  Dec.  16, 1970] 

POLSaiOHT    AOAIN 

Sen.  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  is  in  the  middle  of  an- 
other of  those  tearing  and  tedious  arguments 
with  tbe  administration  over  the  conduct  of 
the  Vietnam  war.  And  as  usual  be  Is  being 
misunderstood  and  maligned  throughout  tbe 
nation. 

Senator  Pulbrlgbt  was  InEtrumental  in 
stopping  tbe  passage  In  tbe  Senate  of  a  reso- 
lution praising  tbe  administration  for  Its  raid 
last  month  on  a  Nortb  Vietnamese  prison 
camp  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue 
some  Americans.  Tbe  resolution  passed  the 
House  374  to  15,  but  tbe  Senate  version  has 
been  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee at  Pulbrlght's  insistence. 

Apparently,  the  senator  Is  convinced  that 
the  Pentagon  knew  all  along  that  there  were 
no  prisoners  In  the  compound.  Their  purpose 
In  conducting  tbe  raid,  Pulbrlgbt  fears,  was 
either  to  frighten  the  North  Vietnamese  Into 
negotiating  seriously  In  Paris  or  to  try  to 
make  our  withdrawal  from  Vietnam  a  little 
more  palatable  by  giving  It  some  dashes  of 


bravado.  Senator  Pulbrlgbt  finds  either  rea- 
son unacceptable,  saying  the  first  one  won't 
work  and  the  second  one  Is  polntl«aa. 

In  any  event.  Fulbrlght  thinks  that  Con- 
gress passing  a  resolution  would  encourage 
the  Nixon  administration  to  make  more  such 
forays.  He  does  not  want  this  to  h^pen. 
and  we  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  anyone 
would  who  gives  It  serious  thought.  If  noth- 
ing else,  such  muscle-flexing  Is  a  senselesa 
risk  of  American  lives. 

The  trouble  is,  of  course,  that  not  enough 
of  us  give  such  things  serious  thought.  This 
raid  vnu  a  daring  feat — an  aceompllshment 
by  men  of  skill  and  courage,  and.  oaturaUy, 
as  Americans,  we  are  proud  of  cbem.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  calls  the  raid  a  suooeas.  and  for 
many  of  us.  It's  hard  to  disagree  wltb  tbe 
President  even  when  he  calls  a  swan  a  duck, 
which  he  plainly  Is  doing  In  this  case.  Then. 
we  read  about  Fulbrlght  blocking  the  reso- 
lution, we  hear  htm  sharply  questioning  the 
secretary  of  defense,  and  we  then  react  with 
our  glands  instead  of  our  brains. 

Let's  think  about  this  real  hard  for  a 
moment:  If  you  drove  across  town  In  tbe 
Christmas  iraffic,  foiuid  a  parking  place,  and 
went  from  one  store  to  another  looking  for  a 
particular  gift  but  couldn't  find  It,  would 
you  call  your  shopping  trip  a  success?  Tou 
might  say  It  was  tiring,  unselflab,  even  bold, 
and  you  might  even  decide  that  It  was  well 
thought-out  and  brilliantly  executed  because 
you  didn't  bash  in  a  fender.  But  a  success? 
Not  unless  you  had  gotten  what  you  went 
after. 

This  Is  Pulbrlght's  point.  If  the  raid  bad 
been  successful,  or  even  if  there  waan't  this 
damaging  evidence  to  indicate  that  It  was 
phony,  no  one  could  object.  In  fact,  most 
Americans  support  anything  that  would  get 
our  prisoners  out  of  the  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  who  have  treated  them  barba- 
rously. 

At  one  point.  Defense  Secretary  Melvln 
Laird  told  members  of  Congress  that  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  raids  was  to  show  the 
relatives  of  our  captured  servicemen  that 
this  country  was  concerned  about  them. 
Pulbrlgbt  answered:  "Was  there  ever  any 
doubt  about  that?" 

Of  course  not.  Like  every  other  member  of 
the  Congress.  Senator  Fulbrlght  has  often 
spoken  out  against  the  Communists  for  not 
living  up  to  the  Oeneva  Convention  on  the 
protection  of  prisoners.  He  has  personally 
written  to  both  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  and  the  pre- 
mier, Pham  Van  Dong,  asking  tbem  to  abide 
by  the  Oeneva  Convention.  Also.  Fulbrlght 
sought  out  the  prime  minister  of  Sweden, 
who  has  entre  to  North  Vietnam,  and  a&ked 
him  to  luwrvene  in  behalf  of  our  prisoners. 

Senator  Fulbrlght  Is  very  bitter  about 
Vietnam,  and.  unfortunately,  u  comes 
through  In  his  statements  about  It.  He  skips 
the  niceties  and  tbe  quaJiflers  that  we  expect 
to  hear  In  tbe  language  of  our  public  officials. 
So  this  is  why  some  who  skim  the  siu^aoe 
of  the  news  think  of  him  as  unpatriotic,  a 
"Commie  hack"  or  eomeone  who  is  concerned 
about  our  flgbtlng  men. 

The  truth  is,  of  course,  that  Fulbrlght.  as 
a  U.S.  Senator,  feels  his  responslbuity  to  all 
Americans  keenly— more  than  maybe  any 
other  member  of  that  body— and  he  does  not 
think  be  can  All  It  by  followlog  the  crowd. 

tProm  tbe  Arkansas  Gazette,  Dec.  11.1970] 
How  To  Bamboozle  ik  Pateiotzsu's  Nauk 
The  standard  for  political  courage  adopted 
by  John  P.  Kennedy  In  his  book  on  Just  that 
subject  surely  will  do  as  well  as  any  other. 
By  that  test.  Senator  J.  W.  Fulbrlght  con- 
tinues to  demonstrate  that  he  possesses  Just 
about  as  much  of  the  commodity  as  anybody 
around. 

How  much  easier  It  would  have  been  simply 
not  to  have  made  his  one-man  stand  against 
precipitate  Senate  approval  of  a  resolution 
la  praise  of  the  Son  Tay  raiders!  How  easy 
It  will  be  to  misinterpret  Senator  Pulbrlght's 
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"step  and  conaidar"  ilgzul  m  a  faUure  to 
reoognlfltt  tb«  physical  oourage  of  tbe  com- 
mando t«am  for  what  it  ao  clearly  wul 

In  a  situation  such  aa  thU,  however.  It 
U  almost  Impossible  to  sepiu-ate  the  per- 
formance of  the  men  who  actually  carried 
out  the  asAlgnmeat  from  the  performance 
of  the  men  who  ordered  them  to  carry  tt  out. 
men  who  perfcMrmed  neither  ae  coolly  nor 
as  eflectlTely  aa  the  raiders  themselves  and 
who,  In  fact,  may  not  have  performed  even 
sensibly.  The  easentlal  difference,  of  course. 
Is  that  the  men  were  not  asked  to  pass  on 
the  wisdom  of  the  venture — only  to  exe- 
cute It.  However,  as  Senator  Fulbrlgbt  knows 
from  past  experience  there  Is  no  way  to  write 
a  congressional  resolution  of  this  particular 
kind  In  such  a  way  that  "support"  for  the 
survivors  of  the  failed  mission  will  not  be 
widely  interpreted  as  support  for  the 
architects  of  the  f allure. 

Still,  why  cant  the  Senate  go  ahead  any- 
way and  pass  a  quick  reaolutlon  In  praise  of 
the  men.  as  the  House  already  had  done,  and 
by  an  oTerwhelmlng  vote  of  347-to-157  Who 
could  be  hurt  by  It? 

The  most  obvious  answer  Is,  the  men  who 
would  be  ordered  into  any  second  "Son  Tay" 
that  the  administration  might  be  foolish 
enough  to  lay  on  In  the  future — them  and  the 
American  POWi  they  would  be  assigned  to 
••rescue'*,  if.  the  next  time,  any  should  hap- 
pen to  be  there. 

We  have  plac«d  "rescue"  In  quotes  In  the 
above,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  there 
now  are  quite  serious  doubts  In  Washington 
that  the  prisoners  were  ever  there  at  Son  Tay 
or,  at  least,  were  ever  there  at  any  time  re- 
cent enough  to  have  made  the  billed  rescue 
attempt  even  remotely  credible  on  the  basis 
that  It  was  billed  at  the  time  that  It  was 
ordered.  To  put  It  less  delicately,  there  Is  a 
strotig  reason  for  belief  that  the  Son  Tay 
mission  was  ordered — and  the  lives  of  the 
men  involved  deliberately  risked — In  the  full 
knowledge  or  at  least  near  certainty  that 
there  were  no  prisoners  there,  for  reasons 
that  Senator  Pulbrlght  and  some  of  the  r«st 
of  ui  would  like  to  try  to  find  out. 

Hence  the  10-day  delay  In  a  vote  on  the 
issue  that  Senator  Fulbrlght  now  has  won 
from  the  full  Senate,  time  enough  to  con- 
sider at  least  some  of  the  ramifications  of 
this  allegedly  "routine"  resolution  of  sup- 
port for  the  Instruments  of  yet  another  effort 
by  the  Nixon  administration  to  bamhoosle 
the  American  people  In  the  name  of  in  un- 
critical "patrlotlflm." 

Ur.  Nixon  and  those  who  think  like  him 
In  the  matters  of  this  kind  know  that  the 
American  people  dearly  love  to  be  bam- 
bozzled  In  the  name  of  patriotism,  which 
Is  why  there  ought  to  be  at  least  a  few 
people  unafraid  and  willing  to  ask  the  hard 
questions,  such  as.  "Was  this  trip  [Son  Tayj 
really  necessary." 

Senator  Dole  of  Kansas — who  haa  become 
a  principal  party-lining  apologist  for  admin- 
istration foreign  policy  in  the  Senate— haa 
stated  what  amounu  to  the  only  case  for 
Senate  passage  of  the  Son  Tay  resolution  in 
the  following  terms: 
■  "This  Is  the  American  spirit  In  the  highest 
tradition.  I  want  to  applaud  the  action  In 
my  opinion  It  was  successful." 

In  Robert  Dole's  opinion  It  was  successful, 
but  la  was  not  successful  by  any  test  that 
once  would  have  been  thought  of  as  rational. 
Nor  Is  uncritical  acceptance  of  Senator 
Dole's  unreason  "the  Amerlcnn  spirit  In  the 
highest  tradition."  Quit*  the  contrary.  If 
ftnythlBg, 


JACKSON  REPORT  ON  U.S.  SECU- 
RITY AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day I  released  a  report  that  I  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee on  "Tlie  Middle  East  and  American 


Security  PoUcy"  which  I  am  hopeful  will 
prove  interesting  and  helpful  to  many 
Senators  who  share  my  concern  at  the 
threat  to  Western  interests  that  arises 
from  Soviet  ambition  in  the  Middle  East. 

This  report,  wiiich  follows  my  recent 
trip  to  the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  and 
Israel,  is  sharply  critical  of  the  "Rogers 
formula."  which  I  believe  to  be  unneces- 
sary and  unwise.  The  Rogers  formula, 
which  calls  for  Israel's  withdrawal  from 
occupied  territory  except  for  insubstan- 
tial alterations  to  the  pre-June  1967 
borders,  appears  to  prejudge  the  extent 
of  the  alterations  that  would  constitute 
defensible  borders,  diminishes  the  Israeli 
bargaining  position  and  ultimately  en- 
courages the  Arabs  to  adopt  a  rigid  rath- 
er than  flexible  position. 

At  the  moment  when  it  appears  that 
negotiations  under  the  Jarring  talks  will 
soon  resume.  I  believe  the  United  States 
Is  pressing  a  formula  for  settlement  that 
is  damaging  to  the  Western  position. 

I  emphasize  in  my  report  that  we  have 
often,  and  especially  recently,  acted  on 
the  assumption  that  because  the  Soviets 
do  not  want  all-out  war  In  the  Middle 
East  they  must  desire  all-out  peace. 
When  we  come  to  appreciate  that  be- 
tween the  desire  to  avert  war  and  the 
desire  for  peace  there  is  an  enormous 
range  of  Soviet  policy  objectives,  we  shall 
have  taken  the  flrst  essential  step  in  de- 
signing an  effective  Middle  East  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
port be  printed  In  the  RgcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DxansBsa  31.  1970. 
Hon.  JoHjf  SxENKia, 

cnoirmim.    Committee  on   Armed   Servicet, 
U.S.  Seriate.  Waahtngton,  D.C. 

Deab  Ssnator  STENKia:  On  November  16 
I  returned  from  participation  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Aasembly  meeting  tn  Europe,  fol- 
lowed by  a  visit  to  Israel.  Aa  you  know.  I 
have  been  concerned  for  some  time  by  Uie 
threat  to  vital  American  mterests  arising 
out  of  the  deepening  Involvement  of  the  So- 
viet Union  In  the  Middle  East. 

Section  501  of  PubUc  Law  91-441  (9Ist 
Congreaa).  which  I  introduced  In  June  i»70. 
was  enacted  in  response  to  this  serious  and 
continuing  threat,  which  the  Oongre3s  has 


Governor  of  the  Bank  of  Israel,  David  Hop 
owltz. 

In  Tel  Avtv  I  met  with  Defense  Uinistw 
Moahe  Dayan.  Chief  of  Staff  Bar-Lev.  and  tl^ 
chief  of  mmtary  intelUgence.  General  Tarir 
and.  at  a  major  Israeli  base,  with  the  Coml 
mander  of  the  Air  Force.  General  Hod.  Thesi 
later  discussions  were  particularly  exhamtiv* 
and  detailed,  and  especially  helpful  la  v^^ 
of  the  complex  strategic  situation  associated 
with  the  determination  of  defensible  bor- 
ders. 

My  visit,  though  a  brief  one.  enabled  me 
to  meet  with  doeens  at  Israeli  offldala  at  «U 
levels.  I  talked  with  Air  Force  squadron 
leaders,  pilots,  base  ccHnmnnderE  and  Intel- 
Ugence and  logistics  speclallstB.  with  atot 
personnel,  and  with  the  young  men  sad 
women  who  serve  In  the  front  lines  of  tht 
Israel  Defenae  Forces.  I  met  with  the  Dlree- 
tor  General  of  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs,  and  with  several  members  of  the 
ministry. 

I  left  Israel  with  two  major  oonvlcUcau- 
First,  that  the  Israelis  are  determined  to 
provide  for  their  own  defense,  even  under 
adverse  conditions,  and  that  they  have  tb* 
slUIl.  determination  and  courage  to  do  » 
The  frontline  of  Western  defense  in  the  MM  ■ 
die  East  is  manned  by  the  men  and  womon 
of  Israel,  who  ask  only  for  assistance  In  ob- 
taining the  tools  with  which  to  defend  theca- 
selves  and  for  the  prudent  dlplom^iUe  sup. 
port  of  their  friends  and  allies. 

Second,  that  the  people  of  Israel  and  their 
elected  representatives  deeply  desire  a  secure 
and  lasting  settlement  that  wUl  enable  them 
to  Uve  within  secure,  recognized  and  delenil- 
ble  borders. 

I  have  tried,  in  the  attached  report,  to 
bring  together  my  Impressions  of  the  poiia- 
cal  and  mUitary  situation  in  Israel  aa  I  wu 
able  to  observe  It,  and  as  I  believe  it  affscti 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  Middle  iHt 
generally. 

I  wish  to  thank  our  Ambassador  in  Til 
Aviv.  Mr.  Walworth  Barbour,  for  a  meat  Usd 
and  helpful  reception. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Henbt   M.  Jacksom. 

Tkb  MiDDut  Kabt  and  AaoEBicAir  Sicourr 

POUBCT 

{ Report  Of  Senator  Hxnbt  M.  JscKKm) 
Three  times  since  World  War  H— In  IMS, 
in  I95fl  and  then  again  in  1987— the  MKUUa 
East  has  been  torn  by  general  war.  In  the 
Interval*  between  these  Increasingly  destnio- 
tlve  conflicts.  leaser  violence  has  been  ths 
order  of  the  day:   raids,  reprisals  and  sett 


declared  to  be  a  "clear  and  present  danger     *^^  brutal   terrorism.  For  the  people  of  tht 


to  world  peace. 

I  traveled  to  Israel  to  asaess  the  nature 
and  extent  of  Soviet  penetration  of  the  Mid- 
dle East,  to  discuss  with  high  Israeli  ofBclala 
the  nature  of  their  concern,  and  to  determine 
those  military  and  political  measures  that 
the  United  Stat*a  might  prudently  under- 
Uke  in  support  of  the  stabUlty  of  the  re- 
gion as  a  whole  and  the  security  of  the  .nate 
of  Israel. 

In  Israel  I  was  able  to  travel  extensively. 
I  visited  the  Golan  Heights,  where  I  met  with 
the  Commanding  General  of  the  Northern 
Command,  and  from  there  followed  the  pres- 
ent cease-fire  lines  along  the  Jordan,  the 
scene  of  considerable  terrorist  activity  and 
cross-border  shelling.  I  hod  occasion  to  visit 
the  northern  Slnal,  traveling  through  Ooza 
and  Al  Arlsh  to  Al  Qantarah  and  Israeli 
poBitlons  along  the  8ue«  Canal,  t  had  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  security  situa- 
tion in  the  Slnal  with  the  armor  Commander 
of  the  area,  and  to  visit  Israeli  fortlflcattons 
at  various  polou  along  the  Bar-Lev  Line. 

In  Jerusalem  I  had  a  mnet  helpful  and 
Informative  discussion  with  Prime  Minister 
Oolda  Melr.  I  was  able  to  discuss  the  state 
of  the  Israeli  economy,  and  the  Impact  of 
a  defense  budget  taking  37-29%  of  the  GNP, 
with  Finance  Minister  Plnbas  Saplr.  and  the 


region,  mistrust  and  hostility^  tension  and 
insecurity  have  become  Inescapable  bxirdeoi 
of  dally  life.  But  for  the  Soviet  Union,  tbeM 
emotions  are  the  fertile  ground  upon  which 
ita  political  influence  has  been  able  to  take 
root  and  spread. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  warning  that 
as  the  Soviet  Union  approached  parity  with 
the  U.S.  In  strategic  arms,  ita  leaders  would 
be  likely  to  become  more  energetic  In  trying 
to  spread  Soviet  influence  and  more  wUUii( 
to  run  dangerous  risks  in  the  International 
arena.  That  this  prospect  was  not  ground- 
less Is  Indicated  by  the  deepening  Soviet 
penetration  of  the  Middle  East  we  have  wit- 
nessed In  recent  years.  One  wotild  expect  thU 
Increased  Soviet  activity  to  be  concentrated 
in  those  countries  that  are  without  formal 
defensive  ties  with  the  United  States:  for 
It  Is  In  such  areas  that  the  Soviets  would  be 
tempted  to  conclude  that  the  risk  of  a  dlr«t 
confrontation  (perhape  escalating  to  the  nu- 
clear level)  Is  minimal. 

My  concern  for  the  consequences  for  NATO 
and  the  West  of  the  accelerated  Soviet  pene- 
tration of  the  Middle  East  was  the  key  rea- 
son for  my  participation  In  the  meeting  ot 
the  North  Atlantic  Assembly  In  Burope  In 
November,  and  for  mj  Tint  to  Esrael  which 
followed. 
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Bovlet  hegemony  In  the  Middle  East  would 
p,7ely  imperil  the  vital  flow  of  oil.  essen- 
tial for  industry  and  defense,  from  the  Mid- 
dle Bast  to  Europe  and  Japan.  70%  of  Eu- 
rope^  oil  DOW  comes  from  that  region;  for 
jspan  the  figure  Is  60%,  and  there  are  no 
nttr  term  prospects  for  the  development  of 
adequate  and  economic  alternative  sources 
of  supply.  The  capacity  of  our  NATO  allies 
10  resist  Soviet  pressure  over  a  prolonged 
crisis  would  be  drastically  Impaired  If  the 
petroleum  pipeline  could  be  shut  down  by 

llDIOOW. 

With  the  exception  of  Iraq,  and  to  an 
increasing  extent.  Libya,  the  major  oU  pro- 
ducing and  exporting  countries  of  the  Mid- 
dle East  ore  politically  moderate,  commer- 
cially aligned  with  the  West  and  inclined 
to  view  with  disfavor  the  growth  of  Soviet 
Influence  among  their  radical  neighbors.  Iran, 
Kuwait.  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Gulf  States 
m.  not  surprisingly,  extremely  sensitive  to 
the  direction  of  American  policy  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Signs  of  American  weakness  In  the 
Uiddle  East  In  the  fact  of  Increasing  Soviet 
pressure  would  call  Into  question  our  deter- 
mination to  contain  Soviet  Influence  there, 
thus  weakening  the  capacity  of  the  more 
moderate  Arab  states  to  resist  the  encroach- 
ments of  Soviet  Influence.  American  vacil- 
lation or  uncertainty  In  standing  by  Its 
friends  and  allies  in  the  Middle  East  could  set 
lo  motion  a  crisis  of  confldence  that  would 
lyyw  accommodation  with  the  Soviets,  on 
Soviet  terma.  their  only  alternative  to  un- 
remitting and  unopposed  pressure  from 
Moscow.  Moreover,  uncertainty  as  to  Amer- 
ica's ooocern  carries  with  It  a  high  risk  that 
the  Soviet  Union  might  drift  Into  an  un- 
anticipated confrontation  with  the  United 
States.  Such  miscalculation  ai  that  evidenced 
by  the  Soviets  in  Cuba  In  1962  is  extremely 
dangerous,  and  policies  that  Increase  the 
Ultellbood  of  miscalculation  arc  a  subtle  and 
inadvertent  invitation  to  extreme  crises. 

The  Middle  East  Is  today  the  "soft  under- 
belly of  Europe,"  not  only  because  It  pos- 
sesses oU  that  Europe  requires,  but  because 
ot  its  strategic  location.  Our  position  In 
the  Mediterranean ,  to  say  nothing  6t  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean.  Is  severely 
prejudiced  by  Soviet  encroachments  In  the 
countries  lining  Its  shores. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the  United 
States  cannot  remain  Indifferent  to  politi- 
cal developments  in  the  Middle  East.  Thla 
country  and  Israel,  whose  security  Is  threat- 
ened by  the  current  crisis  in  that  region,  are 
bound  together  by  shared  values,  cultural 
oCDnltles  and  a  common  ethical  and  religious 
heritage.  The  United  States  actively  partici- 
pated In  helping  to  create  the  State  of  larael, 
and  since  its  founding  the  people  of  thla 
young  nation  have  won  the  admiraUon  of 
the  great  majority  of  Americaiis  by  the 
valor  they  have  demonstrated  in  st\ndtng 
Arm  before  their  hostile  neighbors.  Unlike 
some  countries  of  the  Middle  East,  Israel 
li  a  stable  democracy,  and  a  profoundly  egal- 
itarian and  spirited  otie.  These  qualities,  too. 
Inspire  the  respect  of  many  Americans,  who 
feel  something  Ilk*  a  sense  of  personal  In- 
volvement In  the  destiny  of  Israel.  Today 
Israel  Is  serving  as  the  front  line  of  West- 
ern defense  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  peace  and  stability  of  the  Middle  East 
U  now  threatened  by  th"  aggressive  ambition 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  transcends  the 
tragic  conflict  between  Aratw  and  Israelis 
and.  indeed,  is  based  upon  Its  eiploltaUon. 
This  policy  of  Ruaaia  to  manipulate  the 
conflict  In  the  region  for  Its  own  advantage 
1<  the  key  reality  upon  which  American 
Ulddle  East  poUcy  must  be  baaed. 

irasU'B   BISTDRXC   OMKTION   IK   TH«   MIDDLI 
BAST 

There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  about 
Russian  Interest  and  ambition  in  the  Middle 
East  and   the  area  of  the  Persian  OuU.  It 


Is  Interesting  to  note  that  Catherine  the 
Great,  desiring  to  hasten  the  collapae  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  by  threatening  It  from 
the  rear,  rendered  military  assistance  to 
the  Mameluk  All-Bey  of  Egypt.  In  1788  she 
urged  "the  chiefs  of  the  government  of 
Cairo"  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Suzerain 
and  to  make  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  her, 
promising  them  every  assistance  In  vessels. 
troops,  war  munitions  and  money. 

With  the  close  of  World  War  n  and  the 
emergence  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  second 
ranking  world  power,  Moscow  openly  pressed 
claims  to  baces  on  the  Mediterranean  shores 
of  Africa.  Before  and  during  the  Potsdam 
Conference,  both  Stalin  and  Molotov  at- 
tempted to  secure  Soviet  trustecahlp  over 
Libya.  As  reported  In  the  official  records, 
Secretary  of  State  Byrnes  felt  that,  "the 
Soviet  foray  Into  a  region  so  close  to  the 
Suez  Canal  and  the  Persian  Gulf  shook  up 
one  of  the  former  Italian  colonies,  preferably 
Churchill  more  than  any  other  episode  at 
the  Conference." 

In  the  postwar  period  It  was  the  Soviet 
threat  to  Turkey  and  Persia  that  drove 
these  countries  to  seek  American  support, 
thus  initiating  the  sequence  of  events  that 
led  to  the  Truman  Doctrine  and  the  exten- 
sion of  NATO  to  Turkey. 

After  the  Korean  peace  In  lO&S,  the  Soviets 
again  turned  their  attention  to  the  Middle 
East.  This  time  they  did  not  attempt  a 
direct  attack  on  the  Turkish  or  Persian  posi- 
tions— both  of  which  were  reinforced  by 
Western-supported  alliances.  Instead  they 
choee  a  tactic  of  leapfrogging  and  went  to 
the  Arab  countries  which  lay  beyond  Turkey 
and  Persia,  particularly  Egypt. 

Professor  Bernard  Lewis,  a  respected  au- 
thority on  the  Middle  Bast,  writes : 

"There  seems  UUle  doubt  that  the  initial 
purpose  of  the  Soviet  Intervention  In  Arab 
affairs  from  1065  onwards  was  to  take  Turkey 
and  Persia  from  the  rear,  and  achieve  a  posi- 
tion from  which  these  countries  oould  be 
menaced  and  deflected  from  their  policy  of 
alignment   with  the  Western  powers." 

Thus,  using  Egypt  as  its  Trojan  horse, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  made  itoelf  the  most 
influential  extra-regional  power  In  Syria. 
Iraq.  Temen.  the  People's  Republic  of  South 
Yemen.  Libya,  the  Sudan  and  probably  Al- 
geria, countries  that  contain  some  70%  of 
the  people  of  the  Arab  Middle  Bast  and  pro- 
duce in  excess  of  SSTc  of  its  gross  national 
product. 

In  Egypt  the  Soviet  Union  has  esUbllshed 
a  major  naval  base  at  Alexandria;  and  Al- 
giers. Latakla.  Port  Said.  Tartus.  Port  Su- 
dan. Aden  and  Berbera  have  t>ecome  her 
ports  of  call. 

THK  aXTXNT  OF  SOVIKT  PmrrOATIOW 

Since  1055  the  extent  of  Soviet  penetra- 
tion of  the  Middle  East  has  increased  at  an 
accelerating  rate.  As  of  this  date,  there  are 
10,000  to  15,000  Soviet  personnel  In  Egypt, 
a  large  numt>er  of  whom  are  Involved  in  the 
command,  control  and  operation  of  a  sophis- 
ticated network  of  surface  to  air  missiles. 
Russian  soldiers  have  been  Integrated  Into 
Egyptian  units  dovm  to  the  company  level 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  postwar  history, 
Russian  pilots  are  flying  missions  from  bases 
located  In  foreign  territory:  the  UAR.  (In- 
deed, some  of  these  Russian  pilots  have  ac- 
tually been  shot  down  in  alr-to-alr  combat 
with  Israeli  pilots.)  Mechanics,  cocomtinl- 
cations  specialists,  Intelligence  experts 
(whose  activities  are  at  least  partly  directed 
at  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet)  and  other  techni- 
cal advisers  are  now  working  alongside  Egyp- 
tian military  forces. 

The  air  traffic  control  of  the  Egyptian  com- 
bat air  force  Is  carried  out  by  Russian  mili- 
tary personnel.  The  extensive  air  defense 
network  deployed  along  the  Sues  Canal,  most 
of  It  In  violation  of  the  U.S.  initiated  cease- 
flre.  haa  a  large  complement  of  Soviet  oper- 
ating personnel.  In  fact,   the  opermtlon  of 


the  many  sophisticated  8A^  mlasUe  com- 
plexes deployed  throughout  the  UAB  Is  en- 
tirely tn  Russian  hands. 

As  of  December  1970,  Soviet  ships  call  at 
Alexandria  at  a  rate  approaching  one  every 
four  days,  discharging  military  cargoes  that 
include  bridging  equipment  that  could  be 
used  for  a  military  crossing  of  the  Sue> 
Canal,  the  present  ceasefire  line. 

According  to  State  Department  calcula- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union,  by  the  end  of  1967. 
had  already  poured  Into  the  Middle  East 
military  equipment  and  related  assistance 
valued  at  more  than  CS  billion,  of  which  tl.5 
billion  went  to  the  UAR  This  compares  with 
a  total  of  %S.h  billion  in  Communist  nuiitary 
aid  to  all  non-Communist  states  from  1954 
through  1907.  During  1967  (before  the  recent 
heavy  investment  In  Increasingly  sophisti- 
cated weapons,  estimated  by  some  at  an  addi- 
tional H-5  billion),  the  UAB  became  the 
largest  single  recipient  of  auch  milltory  as- 
sistance. Moreover,  approximately  one-third 
of  all  Soviet  economic  credit  to  tmderdevel- 
oped  countries  made  its  way  to  the  Middle 
East,  with  over  »!  billion  going  to  Egypt 
alcne. 

A  few  figures  will  eerve  to  give  some  Indi- 
cation of  the  level  of  armament  the  Soviets 
have  lavished  upon  the  UAR: 

40  heavy  tanks. 

1.200  medium  tanks. 

150  amphibious  tanks. 

900  armored  personnel  carriers. 

1 .750  field  guns. 

50  surface- to-Burf ace  missiles. 

12  submarines. 

19  missile  firing  patrol  boats. 

465  combat  aircraft  Including  approxl- 
nutely  300  bombers  and  fighter-bombers. 

Several  thousand  surface-to-air  missiles 
and  associated  radar  and  launchers. 

Impressive  as  these  statistics  ore.  they  took 
on  added  meaning  for  me  when,  during  my 
recent  trip  to  Israel,  we  stopped  at  a  military 
hardware  "graveyard"  on  the  outskirts  of 
Tel  Aviv.  This  was  a  huge  area  some  two 
blocks  long  and  one  block  wide  filled  vrith 
captured  Soviet  tanks,  personnel  carriers  and 
millt&rT  trucks—a  fraction  of  the  battered 
remnant  of  the  Six  Day  War. 

The  heavy  equipment  losses  sustained  by 
Egypt  and  Syria  In  the  Six  Day  War.  Inci- 
dentally, far  from  discouraging  the  Soviets 
from  a  continuation  of  their  unchecked  arms 
policy  In  the  Middle  East,  have  actually 
been  replaced  by  new  and  larger  ahlp- 
mento.  In  the  case  of  the  UAR,  for  exam- 
ple. Soviet  shipments  of  both  aircraft  and 
armor  bad  reached.  In  January  of  this  year, 
170  Tr  of  their  June  1967  levels.  In  the  S:^ian 
cose  the  figures  are  220*:;  and  180%  respec- 
tively. Moreover,  older  weapons  lost  in  1967 
have  been  replaced  by  newer,  more  sophisti- 
cated and  costly  versions  in  practically  all 
categories.  For  example.  MIO-16  and  MlO-l? 
fighter -bom  t>erE  have  been  replaced  with  the 
for  more  effective  8U-7'8;  MIO-l9's  have  been 
replaced  with  Mia-21's,  and  the  T-34  tank 
of  wartime  vintage  with  the  superior  T-54/ 
65. 

80VIKT   strat»ot:    thk   axpLoiTATioie  or 

IKSTAajUTT 

Why  has  the  Soviet  Union  lavished  such 
large  sums  of  money  on  the  UAR.  S^tIs  and 
other  Arab  countries?  I  don't  believe  that  It 
Is  t>ecauBe  the  Soviet  Union  Is  in  genuine  and 
tuiselflsh  sympathy  with  the  claims  of  the 
radlC4l  Arab  states  to  the  territory  of  Israel. 
Russia  voted  for  the  partition  of  Palestine 
and  the  creation  of  Israel  and  was  among  the 
first  countries  to  recognise  Israel's  inde- 
pendence. At  the  tune  the  central  motive  was 
a  deelre  to  dislodge  BrltUh  influence  from 
the  area,  a  desire  that  has  been  supplanted 
by  a  keen  desire  to  drive  American  influence 
from  the  Middle  East.  Indeed,  this  Is  the 
crux  of  Soviet  policy  in  the  Middle  East:  to 
drive  out  Western  influence,  and  to  Increase 
Its  own. 
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In  pursuit  of  tbese  ambltloos,  the  Sovieu 
have  been  Intriguing  to  keep  the  eonnict  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Jews  alive.  A  realistic  peace 
settlement  that  guaranteed  the  security  ot 
&U  siAtes  in  the  area,  or  even  a  lesaeoing  of 
tensions  and  hostility— these  are  precisely 
the  things  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  want  to 
see  come  about.  Dr.  Bernard  Lewis  has  stated 
this  conviction  that  It  was  In  large  measure 
due  to  Husslan  prompting  and  encourage- 
ment that  President  Nasser  took  the  steps 
that  eventually  culminated  In  the  Six  Day 
War.  Since  that  war,  Russian  arms  ship- 
ments have  continued  at  an  accelerating  rate. 
And  more  recently,  we  have  seen  the  Bus- 
slana  EJid  Egyptians  cooperate  In  a  calculated 
and  prolonged  violation  of  the  agreed  cease- 
flre  thai  shows  every  sign,  from  the  way  In 
which  the  first  infringements  were  executed. 
of  having  been  plaiuied  by  Soviet  personnel. 
By  keeping  the  Middle  East  In  a  state  of 
ferment,  the  Soviets  hope  to  make  the  rad- 
ical Arab  countries  so  dependent  on  them  for 
arzns,  economic  asststance.  technical  exper- 
tise and  diplomatic  baclUng  that,  gradually 
and  imperceptibly,  these  countries  wUl  be 
drawn  flrmly  into  the  Soviet  orbit. 

In  short,  If  there  were  no  Arab-Israeli  con- 
flict, the  Soviets  would  Invent  one.  The  Sag- 
rant  exploitation  of  the  tragic  conflict  be- 
tween Arabs  and  Jews  ranka  high  among  the 
cynical  designs  of  Rusala's  postwar  policy. 

Soviet  Involvement  in  the  Middle  East  has, 
more  generally,  been  based  on  a  policy  of  en- 
couraging and  oaslatlng  radical  eicpanslonist 
regimes  to  realize  their  desigi^a  on  their 
neighbors.  This  policy  encompa-wes  not  only 
assistance  to  Egypt.  Syria  and  Iraq  in  their 
collective  determination  to  dmtroy  Israel. 
but  also  assistance  to  Iraq  against  Kuwait 
and  Iran.  Syria  against  the  Hashemlte  King- 
dom of  Jordan,  and  Egypt  in  adventures  In 
Yemen,  Lebanon  and  the  Congo. 

I  have  often  thought  that,  in  its  foreign 
policy,  the  Soviet  Union  is  like  a  burglar  who 
walks  down  a  hotel  corridor  trying  the  han- 
dles of  all  the  doors.  When  he  flnds  one  un- 
locked. In  he  goes.  Looking  back  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  last  decade,  it  Is  unfortunately 
all  too  clear  that  Egypt  and  the  other  radi- 
cal Arab  states  were  such  unlocked  doors.  It 
la  too  late  now  to  try  to  keep  the  Soviets  out. 
But  we  can  limit  the  amount  of  mischief 
they  will  be  able  to  do  from  theee  bases  of 
operation. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  observing 
that  Soviet  imperialism  In  the  Middle  East 
is  faced  with  a  number  of  very  real  con- 
straints and  obatacles.  Arab  natlonaUsm  Is 
a  jKJwerfuI  force,  and  as  the  Kremlin's  heavy 
band  cornea  to  meddle  more  and  more  openly 
in  the  Internal  affairs  of  Arab  countries,  we 
can  expect  the  Soviet-Arab  collaboration  to 
be  subjected  to  many  strains.  These  strains 
wUi  doubtless  be  aggravated  by  the  inevi- 
table tensions  that  develop  when  skilled  per- 
sonnel of  an  advanced  country  are  sent  to 
an  underdeveloped  country  to  work  side  by 
side  with  Us  less  competent  personnel.  It  is 
perhaps  Ironic  that  the  extent  to  which  Arab 
nationalism  sets  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
Soviet  ambition  to  dominate  the  Middle  East 
will  In  large  measure  depend  on  whether 
the  United  States  has  made  It  clear,  by  iu 
support  of  Israel  and  the  moderate  Arab 
states,  that  for  thcee  countries  that  choose 
it,  resistance  to  outside  domination  is  stUl 
very  much  a  live  option. 

SOVTFT  NATAL  POUCT  IK   TH«  UIDDLE   EAST 

The  acquisition  by  the  Soviets  of  naval 
tnatalUUons  In  the  Mediterranean  comes  at 
a  time  when  the  desire  to  expel  the  Sixth 
Fleet  from  thoee  waters  has  become  a  speclflc 
Soviet  objective.  In  April  1967,  not  long  be- 
fore the  Six  Day  war.  Leonid  Brezhnev  told 
an  audience  of  European  Communists  that: 
"There  is  no  Justification  whatever  for  the 
constant  presence  of  the  U.S.  fleet  In  waters 
vaahlng  the  shores  of  southern  Eiut>pe  .  . 
The  time  has  come  to  demand  the  complete 
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withdrawal  of  the  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet  from  the 
Mediterranean." 

The  development  of  Mediterranean  bases 
has  l»en  paralleled  by  a  sharply  higher  level 
of  Soviet  naval  activity.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1B67.  Soviet  operating  days  in  the 
Mediterranean  were  400%  greater  than  for 
all  of  1963.  Submarine  operations  there  have 
increased.  In  the  same  period,  by  2.000%. 
The  present  fleet  numbers  approximately  40 
ships  and,  on  occasion,  reaches  a  flgure  closer 
to  60.  Soviet  Jet  medium  bombers,  based  In 
Egypt  and  bearing  Egyptian  Air  Force  mark- 
ings, routinely  monitor  the  movements  and 
training  activities  of  the  Sixth  Fleet. 

Soviet  naval  penetration  of  Mediterranean 
ports  Is  not  only  facllItAted  by  her  interven- 
tion on  Che  Bide  of  the  radical  Arab  states 
in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  but  is  an  inter- 
mittent element  in  the  conflict  itself.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  augmenting  of  the  So- 
viet fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  by  10  war- 
ships m  May  and  June  of  1967  contributed 
to  the  willingness  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Syrians  to  mobilize  for  war. 

THK  SraATBGIC  IMFOaTANCE  OT  THZ  SVTX  CANAL 

Tlie  utlUty  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  as  w«U  as  Its 
merchant  fleet,  would  be  dramatically  In- 
creased by  the  reopening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
which  has  been  closed  since  the  Six  Day  War. 
With  the  Canal  open  to  Soviet  passage,  ships 
based  In  Odessa  can  circulate  efficiently 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  and  Indian 
Oceans.  With  the  Canal  closed.  Soviet  naval 
access  to  the  Indian  Ocean  is  by  way  of  Vladi- 
vostok or.  from  Odessa,  via  the  Cape  of  Qood 
Hope.  The  additional  distance  to.  say.  the 
Persian  Gulf  that  Soviet  ships  must  travel 
as  a  result  of  the  closure  of  the  Canal  Is  many 
thousands  of  miles.  One  typical  Soviet  sea 
route  helps  to  Indicate  the  magnitude  of  the 
distances  involved.  The  Journey  from  Odessa 
to  Bombay  through  the  Canal  is  4.200  nau- 
tical miles.  The  same  Odessa-Bombay  trip  by 
way  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope  Involves  a  dis- 
tance of  11.000  miles,  nearly  triple  the  Canal 
route. 

More  Important,  perhaps.  Is  the  fact  that 
with  the  Canal  open  the  Soviets  can  use 
ships  of  either  their  Atlantic  or  Pacific  fieet 
to  reinforce  the  other  In  the  event  of  a  diplo- 
matic or  military  crisis.  Finally,  when  the 
Suez  Canal  la  open  and  functioning  normally. 
it  is  a  hard  currency  earner  of  substantial 
value  to  the  Egyptians. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  the  Soviets 
and  the  Egyptian.^  have  a  common  interest 
In  seeing  the  Canal  reopened  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. To  the  Soviets.  It  is  a  matter  of  top 
priority,  a  fact  which  may  partly  explain 
their  encouragement  of  the  Egyptian  war  of 
attriUon  against  Israeli  forces  along  the  Bar- 
Lev  Line. 

The  opening  of  the  Canal,  which  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  Israeli  acquiescence, 
must  be  considered  a  trump  card  in  any 
forthcoming  settlement  of  the  Arab-Israeli 
dispute.  As  such,  agreement  on  this  point 
should  be  withheld  until  a  settlement  of  the 
fundamental   issues  is  reached 

With  the  Canal  back  in  operation,  one  of 
the  chief  incentives  the  Soviets  have  to  make 
conottSBlons  on  other  outstanding  differences 
will  vanish.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  we 
share  a  common  interest  with  Israel  in  the 
security  of  the  Bar-Lev  Line,  the  Israeli  net- 
work of  fortifications  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Canal. 

THE     WAS     or     ATTamON     AGAINST     ISftAEL 

The  war  of  attrition,  which  has  been 
quieted  by  the  current  cease-fire,  claimed 
heavy  Israeli  casualties  during  the  peHod 
from  March  8.  196S  until  the  cease-flre  went 
into  effect  on  August  7^8.  1970.  In  July.  1969. 
for  example,  39  Lsraells  were  killed  along 
the  Bar-Lev  Line  and  some  76  were  wounded 
m  Intense  Egyptian  artillery  attacks.  While 
these  figures  may  not  appear  impressive,  the 


equivalent  numbers  for  the  vastly  lan» 
American  population  would  be  Sooa^ 
6,000  respectively.  '^  *^ 

In  the  period  following  the  March  B  sheU 
ing.  thousands  of  rounds  were  routinely  di' 
reeled  at  Israeli  posluons  along  the  ceaj*" 
fire  lines.  There  had  been  prior  breakdownl 
in  the  cease-flre  that  had  gone  into  effect 
upon  termination  of  the  Six  Day  War  but 
the  events  of  March  i960  marked  the  betfln 
nlng  of  what  Nasser  termed  the  "war  oflJ 
trltlon.-  "^ 

Abtmt  three  months  later,  In  July  ibqq 
Israel,  using  her  aircraft  as  "flying  artillery- 
began  to  counter  the  costly  Egyptian  artii-' 
lery  attacks  with  air  strikes  against 
Egyptian  positions  on  the  west  bank  ol  tbs 
Canal,  with  the  result  that  the  number  ol 
Israeli    casualties    declined    considerably 

The  effects  of  the  cross-Canal  exchanges 
of  larger  millimeter  fire  have  been  dramsuc 
I  visited  Al  Qantarah,  a  once  thriving 
Egyptian  town  with  a  population  of  60,000 
located  on  the  Israeli  side  of  the  cease-flre 
lines.  Al  Qantarah.  which  was  abandonetf 
by  Egypt  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Six  Day 
War.  has  been  virtually  reduced  to  rubble 
by  the  constant  Egyptian  shelling  of  Israeli 
positions  nearby. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Israelis  are  la  s 
good  military  position  to  hold  the  Bar-Lev 
Line  should  they  choose  to  do  so.  XsracU 
fortifications  along  the  Canal  have  been 
constructed  with  Ingenuity,  and  losses  from 
Egyptian  shelling  could  be  held  to  tolerable 
levels  In  the  event  that  the  present  cease-flre 
were  to  yield  to  a  resumption  of  hoetlUtics. 
Israeli  concern  over  a  possible  croHlng 
of  the  Canal  by  an  invading  Egyptian  force 
lends  strategic  Importance  to  the  Bar-Lev 
Line,  although  there  may  be  ways  in  which 
reliance  on  this  static  defense  can  be  di- 
minished. 

The  defensive  importance  of  the  Canal  lies 
In  the  topography  of  the  Slnal  and  the  esse 
with  which  large  military  forces  can  be  moved 
through  the  broad  expanse  of  desert  to  the 
east  of  the  waterway.  I  traveled  by  helicopter 
from  Tel  Aviv  to  the  Canal  across  the  north- 
em  Slnal,  a  trip  which  Impressed  me  with 
the  Importance  of  the  Canal  as  a  natural  bsr- 
rler  to  large  scale  military  movement.  No- 
where In  the  northern  Slnal  Is  there  s  re- 
motely comparable  topographical  feature 
that  would  Impede  an  invasion  of  Israel  from 
the  west. 

The  Suez  Canal  can.  of  coiirse.  be  crossed 
along  virtually  its  entire  length  Its  vslue 
lies  in  the  vulnerability  of  military  units  to 
interdiction  tMth  at  a  limited  number  at 
staging  areas  along  the  Canal  and  during  an 
actual  crossing.  Israeli  deployments  of  ar- 
mored units  in  the  Slnai  are  well  positioned 
to  prevent  a  crossing  of  the  Canal,  espedsll; 
since  the  Air  Force  could  be  expected  to  ex- 
act a  heavy  price  against  concentrations  st 
the  Canal  Itself. 

It  Is  known  that  the  Egyptian  army  hss  re- 
ceived equipment  from  the  Soviets  that  could 
\>e  used  to  cross  the  Canal  Egyptian  troops 
have  been  observed  training  in  the  use  of 
bridging  equipment  and  amphlbloos 
operations. 

The  utility  of  the  Canal  ns  a  defensive  po- 
sition has  been  seriously  impaired  by  the  in- 
stallation of  an  extensive  olr  defense  system 
along  its  west  tiank.  For  some  time  prior  to 
the  U.S.  Initiated  cease-flre  of  August  7.  the 
Soviets  and  Egyptians  had  endeavored  to 
build  up  an  Integrated  air  defense  system 
along  the  Canal  consisting  of  antl-alrcrafl 
cannon  and  surface-to-air  missiles  supple- 
mented by  MIG  Interceptors  piloted  by  both 
Egyptian  and  Russian  airmen.  The  Israeli  Air 
Force  was  highly  successful  In  suppressing 
this  development  while  also  conducting  air 
strikes  to  interdict  Egyptlsn  shelling  of  the 
Bar-Lev  Line.  As  the  Soviet- Egyptian  effort 
to  deploy  SAM's  Intenslfled.  however,  Israel 
faced  a  mounting  level  of  attrition  from 
ground  fire. 
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unfortunately,  the  August  cease-flre  made 
It  poMlble  for  the  SovleU  and  Egyptians  to 
oonstruot  the  air  defense  network  that  had 
proved  unobtainable  In  the  face  of  IsraeU 
tir  strikes. 

The  August  cease-flre  provided  that.  "Both 
sides  will  refrain  from  changing  the  military 
sutui  quo  within  sones  extending  60  kllo- 
meten  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  cease-fire 
line  (the  Suez  Canal).  Neither  side  will  in- 
troduce or  construct  any  new  military  In- 
gtijuatlons  In  these  zones.  Activities  within 
tbssoncs  will  be  limited  to  the  maintenance 
of  existing  installations  at  their  present  alt«s 
uid  positions  and  to  the  rotation  and  sup- 
ply of  forces  presently  within  the  zones." 

No  sooner  did  the  cease-fire  wltb  Its  stand- 
jtUI  provision  start,  than  the  first  Soviet- 
Egyptian  violations  occurred.  The  extent  of 
the  Illicit  movement  of  men  and  equipment 
removes  any  doubt  that  the  violations  might 
have  been  spontaneous  or  unauthorized.  In- 
deed, the  movement  greatly  exceeded  the 
level  of  activity  cbaracterlstlc  of  the  weeks 
berore  the  cease-flre  and  must  be  seen  as  a 
calculated  effort  to  take  advantage  of  Israeli 
cooipllance.  The  hand  of  the  Russians,  even 
more  than  that  of  the  Egyptians,  was  at  work 
m  the  planning  and  execution  of  the  viola- 
tioos. 

In  any  event,  it  was  unwise  in  the  extreme 
for  the  American  Oovernment  which  was 
qKinsorlng  the  cease-fire,  to  agree  to  start- 
log  the  cease-flre  In  the  middle  of  the  night. 
undo'  the  cover  of  darkness,  an  oversight 
that  was  carefully  exploited  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  UAR. 

In  my  view,  the  calculated  violation  of  the 
cesse-flre  strongly  parallels  Soviet  behavior 
during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  Even  more 
than  that,  however,  it  looks  like  the  familiar 
Soviet  tactic  of  b^lnnlng  negotiations — 
which  were  then  to  take  place  under  the 
Jsrrlng  mission — with  aggressive  behavior 
designed  to  test  the  adversary's  resolve.  Ber- 
lin In  1961  comes  to  mind. 

By  falling  to  corroborate  at  once  Israeli 
evidence  of  Soviet -Egypt  tan  violations,  we 
merely  Invited  still  further  Illicit  movement 
of  missiles  and  other  military  equipment  in 
the  50  km  cease-flre  eone.  The  result  has 
been  a  massive  Soviet-Egyptian  build-up  so 
that  today  the  west  bank  of  the  Canal  Is 
lined  with  new  and  larger  artillery  and  the 
most  elaborate  system  of  air  defense  ever 
deployed. 

THI   SOVIET- ECTPTI AN    STSTEM    Or    AlB    nEFENSE 

The  heart  of  the  Soviet  designed  olr  de- 
fease system  consists  of  SA-3  and  SA-3 
missiles  supplemented  by  radar  controlled 
anti-aircraft  cannon  and  MIO  Intercep- 
tors. These  weapon  systems  are.  Individ- 
ually, of  considerable  effectiveness.  The  com- 
bination, however,  provides  an  extremely  for- 
midable defense,  and  one  to  which  neither 
we  nor  the  Israelis  have  a  ready  response.  The 
SA-3  l.<i  effective  at  low  altitudes  and,  in  com* 
bUiation  with  anti-aircraft  cannon,  makes  It 
dUBcult  and  costly  for  planes  to  penetrate 
and  operate  by  flying  at  extremely  low  alti- 
tudes. The  addition  of  SA-3's.  which  have 
been  installed  in  large  numbers  during  the 
ceaae-fire  and  in  blatant  violation  of  lU 
standstill  provision,  has  thus  frustrated  the 
Israeli  tactic  of  low  altitude  penetration.  The 
BA-3  high  altitude  missile  system,  also  In- 
Ralled  In  large  numbers  during  the  cease- 
flre.  is  effective  against  aircraft  flying  at  alU- 
tudes  not  covered  by  the  SA-3.  Moreover,  the 
recently  Installed  SA-fl's  are  an  Improved  ver- 
sion that  utUlees  radar  frequencies  much 
more  difficult  to  counter  with  electronic 
means  and  radar-homing  air-to-surface  mis- 
siles. 

The  position  of  some  elements  of  this  olr 
itofense  network  Is  such  that  they  are  effec- 
tive against  aircraft  operating  several  miles 
on  the  Israeli  side  of  the  Canal.  The  net  ef- 
fect is  to  Imperil  the  effectlx'eness  of  the  Is- 
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raell  Air  Force  as  a  means  of  preventing  both 
cross-Canal  fire  and  an  actual  crossing  of 
the  Canal  itself. 

VA.     UISHAITDLINC    OF    CBABE-riBE    VIOLATIONS 

In  my  Judgment,  we  should  have  Imme- 
diately insisted  through  diplomatic  channels 
that  the  illicitly  emplaced  Soviet  missiles  be 
removed  prior  to.  and  as  a  condition  of.  sub- 
stantive negotiations.  Our  failure  to  do  so 
has  encouraged  the  Soviets  In  the  belief  that 
they  have  much  to  gain,  and  Uttle  to  lose, 
by  overt  duplicity. 

In  my  view,  the  Soviets  clearly  gambled 
that  the  0.8.  re^sonse.  If  any,  would  be  weak 
and  ineffective.  That  they  should  have  en- 
^ged  in  this  deliberate  deception  is  serious 
enough;  that  we  should  have  proved  tbelr 
estlmate  of  our  response  correct  la  more 
aerlotu  stUl.  This  deliberate  deception,  exe- 
cuted within  hours  of  an  agreement,  must 
raise  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  Soviet  assurances  and  agreements  else- 
where. 

Moreover,  our  bargaining  position  vls-A-vlB 
the  Soviets  has  been  severely  damaged.  We 
should  remember  that  weakness  and  hesi- 
tancy with  respect  to  the  cease-flre  violations 
can  have  far-reaching  consequences  for 
America's  bargaining  reputation.  Fred  Ikl« 
has  stressed  the  Importance  of  this  reputa- 
tion in  the  following  terms: 

"A  government  acquires  a  reputation  much 
as  an  Individual  does.  On  the  basis  of  its 
performance  In  past  negotiations,  others  will 
Impute  to  it  a  diplomatic  style,  certain  mo- 
tives and  objectives,  attitudes  toward  the 
use  of  force,  a  degree  of  political  will,  and 
other  attributes  of  power.  Bargaining 
strength  depends  not  so  much  on  what  these 
attributes  really  arc  as  on  what  others  be- 
lieve them  to  be.  Hence  the  importance  of 
this  reputation.  .  .  ." 

The  diminution  of  confidence  in  U.S.  as- 
surances In  a  case  so  olearcut  as  the  August 
cease-flre  must  affect  us  adversely  elsewhere 
In  the  world:  and  this  will  continue  to  be  tlie 
case  even  if  the  Soviets  refrain  from  exploit- 
ing the  appearance  of  our  retreat.  Our  failure 
to  insist  on  adherence  to  the  terms  of  an 
initiative  proponed  and  arranged  in  Wash- 
ington, and  concurred  in  by  Moscow,  may 
well  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  So- 
viets to  run  greater  risks  elsewhere  in  an 
effort  to  consolidate  the  momentum  of  their 
advantage. 

Israel's  confidence  In  our  willingness  to 
stand  by  our  repeated  assurances  of  support 
for  her  security  has  been  badly  shaken.  In 
Cairo  and  Damascus  and  especially  among 
our  friends  and  allies  in  the  Middle  East  our 
position  has  suffered,  rather  than  gained,  by 
the  impression  of  weakness  and  indecision. 

Among  the  Arab  population  of  the  Middle 
East  such  credit  as  may  be  given  for  Amer- 
ican restraint  is  undoubtedly  going,  not  to 
Washington,  but  to  Moscow,  on  the  grounds 
that  American  inaction  resulted  from  timid- 
ity in  the  face  of  Russian  pressure. 
A  POUCT  Foa  BEcnrriKG  the  ahvekse  etpeicts 

OF  THE  CEASE-n>£  VIOLATIOH8 

At  this  point  In  time  mere  insistence  on  a 
roll-back  of  the  Illicitly  emplaced  missiles 
appears  futile  and  unproductive.  It  is  my 
impression  that  most  Israelis  share  this  view. 
But  this  does  not  imply  that  we  are  with- 
out means  to  rectify  the  adverse  military  and 
political  impact  of  the  cease-flre  violations. 
We  have  both  military  and  diplomatic  op- 
tions available  to  us  that  may  go  some  way 
In  making  plain  to  the  Soviets  our  deter- 
mination to  restore  the  military  balance  that 
prevailed  before  August  7. 

One  such  measure  is  the  provision  of  ade- 
quate compensatory  arms  to  Israel.  We  have 
begun  to  do  that  under  section  501  of  the 
Defense  Procurement  Act  with  the  provision 
of  some  tSOO  million  in  military'  credits. 
Among  the  military  equipment  purchased  by 
Israel   under  this   credit   prc^ram,   aircraft 


and  devices  for  the  suppression  of  surface-to- 
air  missiles  are  of  vital  importance. 

The  problem  of  restoring  the  military  bal- 
ance in  the  Canal  region  could  be  remedied 
If  we  had,  or  were  able  quickly  to  develop, 
some  system  or  systems  capable  of  efficiently 
countering  SA-2  and  SA-3  missiles.  But  noth- 
ing in  the  current  American  arsenal  can 
make  more  than  a  partial  contribution  to 
this  mission.  If  the  present  uneasy  cease-flre 
deteriorates  and  hostUiUes  resiune.  the 
IsraeU  Air  Force  would  pay  a  high  price  tn 
lives  and  aircraft  in  attempting  to  destroy 
the  SAM  defense  system.  We  can  assist  in 
mitigating  this  situation  by  doing  what  we 
can  to  assure  that  the  Israelis  will  have  the 
aircraft  neccssar>'  for  tills  purpose.  A  faUure 
to  do  so  might  well  force  laraeli  recourse  to 
an  alternative  strategy,  which  I  would  hope 
cuuld  be  avoided,  of  attacking  less  well  de- 
fended targeu  elsewhere  in  the  UAB  If  hos- 
tilities should  be  resumed. 

My  own  view  is  that  the  size  of  the  laraell 
Air  Force  will  have  to  t>e  Increased  consid- 
erably as  a  result  of  the  SAM  deployment  lo 
the  vicinity  of  the  Canal,  and  that  other 
equlpment  will  be  required  as  well.  There  is 
no  denying  the  fact  that  the  military  balance 
in  the  Middle  East  tuw  shifted  as  a  result  of 
the  vlolauons.  This  does  not  mean  that  Israel 
is  no  longer  In  a  position  to  provide  for  Its 
own  defense.  On  the  contrary.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Israeli  people  have  the  skill, 
determination  and  capability  to  defend 
themselves.  Nowhere  in  Israel  did  I  encounter 
signs  of  uncertainty  on  this  point.  But  the 
mUltary  balance,  in  thla  case  as  In  others,  is 
not  a  simple  matter  of  black  or  white,  sfr- 
curlty  or  insecurity.  There  are,  rather,  de- 
grees of  security  and  Insecurity. 

Any  way  one  looks  at  It.  the  burden  Israel 
must  l)ear  to  sustain  an  adequate  level  of 
security  Is  greater  now  than  before  the  U.S. 
guaranteed  cease-flre.  For  one  thing,  a  re- 
sumption of  the  earlier  level  of  hostilities 
along  the  Canal  would  claim  a  higher  num- 
ber of  Israeli  casualties,  both  on  the  ground 
and  in  the  air.  than  was  the  case  prior  to 
August  7, 1970. 

Israel  is  presently  spending  between  37  and 
29  percent  of  its  GKF  on  defense,  a  large 
fraction  of  which  is  used  for  procurement  of 
weapons  end  ordnance.  For  a  country  with  a 
gross  national  product  the  slse  of  Israel's, 
this  burden  of  defense  expenditures  is  se- 
verely prejudicial  to  economic  stability,  par- 
ticularly In  its  excessive  claim  on  limited 
foreign  exchange  reserves. 

One  serious,  and  often  overlooked,  prob- 
lem faced  by  Israel  is  the  severe  economic 
dislocation  that  results  from  the  absorption 
of  manpower  and  capital  by  the  defense  ef- 
fort. One  plausible  strategy  for  weakening 
Israeli  defenses  is  to  require  that  she  con- 
tinually maintain  a  high  state  of  readiness, 
utillElng  much  of  her  trained  manpower  for 
defense  ptuposes.  Such  a  "war  of  economic 
attrition",  if  actively  supported  by  the 
Soviets  through  her  Egyptian  and  Syrian 
clients.  Is  a  severe  threat  to  Israel's  industry 
and  economic  development. 

Israel  has  always  in  the  past  paid  for 
weapons  acquired  In  the  United  States.  For 
many  of  the  23  years  of  its  history  Israel 
was  forced  to  pay  prime  rates  for  second- 
hand arms.  As  the  United  States  has  come 
to  appreciate  its  own  security  Interest  In 
the  Middle  East,  Israel  has  bad  access  to 
sophisticated  aircraft  and  other  weapons 
manufactured  in  this  country.  A  realistic  ap- 
praisal of  the  IsraeU  economic  and  financial 
situation  Indicates  that  It  will  not  be  possible 
for  Israel  to  nmtntaln  the  level  of  defense 
expenditures  necessary  to  meet  the  Increased 
threat  from  Soviet -supplied  countries  vrlth- 
DUt  American  flnanclal  assistance,  both  for 
weapons  and  economic  developiment. 

Israel's  Immediate  arms  requirement  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  (1973)  will  at  least  eqtial 
the  1500  million  credit  extended  this  year. 
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Unlew  some  relKtively  inexpensive  method  to 
suppresfi  SAM  miMlles  u  dUcoTered,  wblch 
aeems  unlikely,  grant  aid  for  certain  Items 
will  be  needed. 

I  bad  occaalon  to  vlilt  installations  of  the 
lAraell  Air  Force,  Including  a  base  at  which 
newly  acquired  American  Phantoms  were  be* 
Ing  phsaed  In.  to  visit  Israeli  Army  units 
near  the  Sues  Canal,  and  to  meet  with  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Northern  Command 
at  the  Oclan  Heights  and  of  the  Southern 
Command  along  the  Suee  Canal.  None  of  the 
men  or  women  of  the  Israel  Defense  Forces, 
from  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  commanding 
officers  to  equadron  leaden  to  recruits,  has 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Israel  can  defend 
Itself  against  any  force  or  combination  of 
forces  m  the  Middle  Eart,  barring,  of  course, 
a  masfllve  Soviet  invasion.  All  that  U  asked 
of  us  is  help  in  getting  the  essential  means 
In  adequate  quantities  wttb  which  tbey  can 
do  the  Job.  ' 

In  addition  to  aasunng  an  adequate  sup- 
ply otf  arms,  we  can  heJp  affirm  our  deter- 
mination that  the  calculated  contravention 
of  the  August  7  oease-flre  will  not  succeed 
by  ginng  solid  support  to  larael'a  "right  to 
live  In  peace  within  secure  and  recognised 
boundaries"  as  she  returns  to  the  Jarring 
talks,  and  In  any  subsequent  deliberations. 

Israel  sgre«d  to  Indirect  negotiations 
through  the  offices  of  Ambassador  Jarring  In 
the  framework  of  the  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution (Number  342)  of  November  23.  1967 
Israel.  Egypt  and  Jordan  have  all  accepted 
the  Security  Council  Resolution:  It  has  been 
rejected  by  Iraq  and  Syria.  The  resolution 
calls  for  the  "withdrawal  of  Israeli  armed 
forces  from  t«rrltorles  occupied  In  the  recent 
fJune  1M71  conflict."  It  alao  calls  for  the 
"termination  of  all  claims  or  states  of  be- 
llgerency  and  respect  for  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  sovereignty,  territorial  Integrity 
and  political  independence  of  every  State  In 
the  area  and  their  right  to  Uve  In  peace 
within  secure  and  recognized  boundaries 
free  from  threats  or  acts  of  force."  Finally 
Resolution  343  affirmed  the  necessity  for  ( I ) 
"guaranteeing  freedom  of  navigation  through 
international  waterways  In  the  are*";  and. 
(3)  "far  guaranteeing  the  territorial  Invlola- 
bUlty  and  political  independence  of  every 
State  In  the  area,  through  measurM  including 
the  eatabllahment  of  demilltartBed  zones," 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  present  Israeli 
leadership  has  no  desire  to  retain  territory 
acquired  In  the  Six  Day  War."  except  insofar 
a«  the  possession  of  certain  occupied  territory 
contributes  to  the  goal  of  "secure  and  recog- 
nl2ed  boundaries,"  This  was  a  topic  on  which 
X  beard  the  views  of  the  Israeli  Prime  Minis- 
ter and  senior  members  of  the  Israeli  Cabinet 
and  armed  forces.  Such  an  Impression  is.  of 
course,  inevitably  a  matter  of  Judgment,  and 
It  should  be  noted  that  there  are  individuals. 
and  even  political  parties,  within  Israel  who 
would  press  more  extensive  territorial  claims. 
But  the  current  government  certainly,  and 
the  leadership  likely  to  enjoy  power  for  the 
foreseeable  future,  are  unanlmoxis  on  this 
point. 

THE    GBOGEAPHT    OF    XSIUXL    AHD    tSaAKU 

SKCmUTT 

It  U  almost  impossible  to  travel  within  the 
pre-1967  bordeis  oi  Israel  without  being  con- 
tinually in  sight  of  territory  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Arab  annlea.  In  Israel's  largest  city. 
Tel  Aviv,  more  than  half  a  million  people 
Uve  less  than  15  mUea  from  the  formerly 
Jordanian  vUloge  of  KalkUyah  from  which 
terrorist  attacks  and  artillery  were  directed 
against  Israel  The  road  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Haifa  nms  along  a  narrow  strip  of  Mediter- 
ranean coast  less  than  10  miles  wide  at  the 


^  AU  concerned  parties  are  in  general  agree- 
ment that  Jerusalem  must  remain  unified 
under  some  arrangement  guaranteemg  the 
rights  of  Arabs  and  Jews  and  the  security  of 
and  access  to  the  holy  places  of  the  area. 


point  where  the  1049  ArmlsUce  line  with  Jor- 
dan comes  closest  to  the  coast.  The  densely 
populaiea  upper  Jordan  Valley  lies  \mder 
the  imposing  shadow  of  the  Oolan  Heights 
from  which  Syrian  guns  regularly  shelled 
Israeli  settlements  prior  to  the  Six  Day  War. 
The  most  precariou'.  situation  was  that  of 
Jerusalem,  which  was  almost  completely  en- 
closed by  Jordanian -held  territory,  except  for 
a  narrow  corridor  in  the  west  through  which 
there  winds,  along  a  route  at  points  directly 
under  the  guns  of  former  Jordanian  fortifi- 
cations captured  durmg  the  June  war,  the 
vital  highway  connecting  Jerusalem  with 
Tel  Aviv. 

The  military  significance  of  the  border 
changas  that  resulted  from  the  Six  Day  War 
are  apparent  from  little  more  than  a  glance 
at  the  accompanying  maps.  (Klaps  not 
printed  m  Bxcoud  \  Before  the  war  virtually 
all  of  populatea  Israe.  with  the  exception  of 
a  strip  of  Mediterranean  coast  around  the 
city  of  Haifa  was  vulnerable  to  artillery  in 
Arab  territory  with  a  range  of  16  miles,  or 
Ui  Russian  artillery  rockets  of  the  kind  used 
so  indiscriminately  by  both  Arab  and  Vlet- 
cong  terrorists.  (It  should  be  noted  that  the 
large  area  in  Southern  Israel  shown  on  the 
map  as  beyond  the  range  of  Arab  aitlUery  Is 
the  virtually  uninhabited  Negev  desert.)  The 
northern  and  southern  halves  of  the  country 
could  be  divided  by  attacks  from  Jordan 
across  the  narruw  coastal  strip  between  Haifa 
and  Tel  Aviv.  Although  such  an  attack  could 
not  be  carried  out  by  the  Jordanian  army 
alone,  the  possibility  made  the  introduction 
of  other  Arab  armies  Into  Jordan  a  possible 
casus  belli  and  necessitated  the  organization 
of  the  Israeli  army  into  ^parate  regional 
commands. 

The  much  narrower  corridor  connecting 
Tel  Aviv  and  Jerusalem  was  subject  to  Inter- 
diction by  even  the  Jordanian  army  alone. 
Alon^  the  Mediterranean  coast  the  Gaza  Strip 
provided  a  salient  that  enabled  the  Egyptian 
army  to  deploy  barely  thirty  miles,  along 
Oat  and  sandy  coast,  from  the  city  of  Tel 
Aviv  and  Israel's  major  population  concen- 
tration. In  the  south,  an  Egyptian  push 
across  the  open  Negev  desert  separating  the 
Slnal  from  Jordan,  in  some  places  by  only 
a  few  mllei.  could  cut  the  vital  port  city  of 
Ellat  off  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  Ix 
the  north,  the  Syrian  army,  while  too  weak 
to  use  Its  topographical  advantage  to  attempt 
a  major  assault  on  the  centers  of  Israeli 
settlement  around  the  Sea  of  Oalllee  and 
along  Che  upper  Jordan  Rlvw.  could  never- 
theleas  utilize  this  advantage  to  subject 
towns  and  farms  to  heavy  shelling,  shelling 
which  oould  only  be  halted  by  a  difficult 
aasault  up  the  steep  Syrian  heights  and  a 
consequently  large  number  of  Israeli  cas- 
ualties. 

The  ivoblem  of  ground  defetuw  tells  only 
part  of  the  story.  As  the  events  of  1967  dem- 
onstrated, air  power  la  potent  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  the  defense  of  Israel  against  air 
attack  was  alnKxt  Impossible  within  the 
pre-1967  borders.  Former  Egyptian  air  fields 
at  Al  Arlsh  are  only  80  miles,  or  twelve  min- 
utes flying  time,  from  Tel  Aviv.  These  short 
distances  not  only  mean  that  warning  time 
)B  practically  non-existent  and  opportuni- 
ties for  air  defense  severely  limited,  but  they 
allow  maximum  flexibility  for  attacking  air- 
craft in  choice  of  payloads  and  attack  routes 
and  maximum  time  over  targets.  Sjrlan.  Jor- 
danian, snd  Iraqi  air  bases  were  located  at 
greater  distances  from  targets  In  Israel,  but 
most  of  the  length  of  their  ^proaches  was 
over  Arab  territory,  with  only  a  few  miles, 
snd  fewer  minutes,  for  detection  and  destruc- 
tion over  Israeli  territory.  The  limited  area 
of  Israel  made  dispersal  of  her  own  air  force 
difficult.  Under  these  circumstances  It  la  little 
wonder  that  the  greatest  fear  In  Israel  during 
the  crisis  of  1967  was  of  catastrophic  civilian 
oa*uaItlos  in  air  attack  should  the  Arabs  ob- 
tain even  a  temporary  initial  advantage  If 
war  were  to  break  out.  These  strategic  clr- 
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cumstances  explain  much  of  the  instability 
in  the  sitiMtlon  produced  by  the  1967  ttrrL 
Uau  build-up  in  Slnal.  and  dlcuted  theTK 
high-risk  t«:tlcs  of  the  Israeli  AlrfSi 
In  the  opening  hours  of  the  war. 

The  old  borders  were  Insecure  In  one  oth«- 
important  respect.  Despite  Urael's  smaU  «« 
her  borders  were  extremely  long  and  tomi* 
ous  This  meant  that  Inilltrsiion  could  not 
be  prevented  by  defensive  InstallaUons  ^ 
patrols,  and  reprisals  were  resorted  to  ^ 
stead.  While  this  had  little  to  do  with  S* 
instability  of  the  crisis  of  May  i9fl7  i?  hSJ 

Sif.erto'?t.'*^  ^^'  *"""«  ^  ^^ 
iMAiLi  McnUTT  un  Tm  m-DAI  wu 

The  changes  produced  by  the  six  d,.  w« 
were  dramiUc.  WhUe  the  exe*  controUed  br 
Israel  Increased  from  20.000  to  SO.OOO  jqiur, 
kilometers,  the  length  ol  the  land  border, 
actually  decreased  from  800  to  400  miles  The 
artlUery  threat  against  Israeli  popiuatum 
was  removed  everywhere,  except  lor  smsll 
areas  south  or  the  8ea  ol  Oalllee  and  around 
EUat.  The  threat  of  artillery  Are  trom  JonUn 
and  Invasion  of  Oaia  was  removed.  Instead  ol 
facing  the  Egyptians  across  the  open  bonlet 
In  the  Negev,  the  Israelis  now  have  the  natu- 
ral defenses  provided  by  the  Suez  canal  aun 
terrain  which  rises  to  the  east  of  It.  Isiteu 
of  facing  Jordan  and  Syria  up  steeply  rUlBj 
terrain.  Israel  now  enjoys  a  topographical 
advantage  as  well  as  the  natural  barrier  pro- 
vided by  the  Jordan  River. 

The  most  Important  changes  were  probably 
those  Involving  air  power.  The  distance  trom 
Egjptlan  air  fields  to  Tel  Aviv  has  been  In- 
creased from  80  to  more  than  250  miles,  wltb 
a  comparable  Increase  in  Israeli  warning 
time  and  opportunities  (or  antl-alrcralt  lire 
While  air  fields  in  other  Arab  countries  are 
no  further  than  they  were  before,  conuol 
over  a  greater  portion  of  the  air  routes  from 
Iraq,  Syria  and  Jordan  greatly  simplifies  the 
problem  of  air  defense. 

The  most  Important  effect  of  these  changes 
Is  that  Israel  Is  now  able  to  confront  sn 
Egyptian  army  of  2SO.0O0  men  with  only  a 
fraction  of  the  force  that  was  necessary  m 
1B»7  to  face  an  Egyptian  army  In  the  Slnil 
of  IBOOOO  men  and  barely  half  the  armor  and 
aircraft  that  Egypt  has  at  present.  Not  onlv 
has  the  Immediate  threat  to  Israel's  survlvsl 
been  removed,  but  the  much  greater  freedom 
of  maneuver  which  she  now  enjoys  has  en- 
abled the  nghUng  that  has  taken  place  since 
1967  to  be  contained  on  a  level  below  all-out 
war. 

THZ  aott  or  THI  nNITEU   NATIONS 

I  cannot  share  the  optimism  of  those  In- 
dlvlduala  who  envisage  a  prominent  role  for 
the  United  Nations  as  guarantors  of  a  peace 
s«ttlement  In  the  Middle  East.  In  Israel  I 
found  no  Interest,  much  less  enthusiasm,  for 
an  arrangement  under  which  the  survival  of 
the  State  of  Israel  might  he  entrusted  to  the 
United  Nations. 

The  Israeli  memory  of  the  days  leading  up 
to  the  six  Day  War  Is  as  vivid  as  my  own, 
and  they  are  understandably  unwilling  to 
risk  a  repeutlon  of  the  abject  failure  of  the 
United  Natlona  to  keep  the  peace  In  10fl7. 

In  preparing  this  report  I  came  across  a 
statement  I  made  on  May  20.  1967.  Just  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  June  war.  I  said  that: 
"Secretary  Oeneral  Thant  has  downgraded 
the  United  Nations  and  has  done  Irreparable 
harm  to  its  peacekeeping  potential  by  his 
precipitate  action  In  withdrawing  the  UN 
buffer  that  has  helped  keep  the  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arabs  for  11  years." 

I  can  find  nothing  In  the  record  of  the 
United  Nations  in  the  Intervening  three  and 
one-half  years  that  would  cause  me  to  revise 
that  Judgment.  Indeed,  my  view  then  that 
the  Secretary  Oeneral  had  ".  .  .  pulled  the 
prope  out  from  under  the  precarious  Near 
East  peace."  was  all  too  clearly  demonstrated 
sixteen  daya  later. 


December  22,  1970 
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jsi  tHPoarsNCi  or  DsraNsiBLs  aoaoxas  amd 
TUX  "aooKaa  roaMuui" 

I  believe  that  the  argument  for  supporting 
the  Israeli  claim  to  defensible  borders  would 
M  s  oompelllng  one,  even  if  our  doing  so 
mi«  not  an  obvious  means  of  carrying  out 
our  p^tA^P  ^^^^  Israel  would  not  emerge 
[IQID  the  August  7  cease-fire  In  a  less  secure 
poslUon  than  she  enjoyed  prior  to  It.  The 
i^ople  fact  Is  that  the  effect  of  the  cease- 
On  has  been  to  weaken  the  Israeli  position 
la  the  event  of  a  restmiptlon  of  hostilities, 
and  therefore  to  weaken  as  well  Its  bargain- 
tag  position  In  the  Jarring  (and  any  subse- 
qotfit)  talks. 

The  United  States  has  taken  the  poslUon 
thst  any  settlement  of  the  territorial  dispute 
arising  out  of  the  Six  Day  War  should  be 
fafmi  on  Israeli  withdrawal  from  the  occu- 
pied territories  except  for  "Insubstantial 
sjwrstlons"  of  the  pre-war  boundaries. 

Precisely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  "In- 
nbstantlal  alterations"  Is  unclear.  What  Is 
dear  Is  thst  commitment  by  the  United 
States  to  the  general  nature  of  a  settlement 
IQ  advance  of  negotiations  was  unnecessary 
tod.  I  believe,  unwise.  Moreover,  the  public 
natement  of  this  view,  by  weakening  the 
brsell  position  in  advance,  merely  com- 
pounded the  initial  error  of  making  gmtu- 
Itous  concessions. 

It  would  be  n  grave  mlstuke  to  apply  the 
ngus  formula  of  "Insubstantial  alterations" 
IQ  a  manner  Inconsistent  with  the  more 
fundamental  notion  of  defensible  borders — 
"secure  and  recognized  boundaries"  in  the 
words  of  the  UN  Resolution.  It  would  be 
macb  prefersble  to  adopt  a  more  functional 
formula — perhaps  something  like  "the  mini- 
mum territorial  adjustment  consistent  with 
tht  eztahlishment  of  defensible  borders."  but 
tbe  precise  formulation  is  of  less  consequence 
thsn  the  logic  that  underlies  It.  I  am  hope- 
ful. In  this  regard,  that  the  Administration 
ibarec  the  view  that  the  Interests  of  lasting 
peace,  as  well  as  the  credibility  of  the  Ameri- 
can position,  lies  m  the  search  for  a  more, 
rsther  than  a  less,  secure  agreement,  and  that 
tbe  crucial  element  here  is  the  physical  se- 
curity of  any  revised  map  of  Israel. 

For  Israel  to  abandon  the  security  of  her 
present  borders  in  exchange  for  ephemeral 
roDcesEloDs  from  the  other  side  would  en- 
danger not  only  Israel's  survival,  but  the 
peace  of  the  world  as  well.  Behind  the  present 
cease-fire  lines  Israel  has  room  to  maneuver. 
She  can  ccpe  with  crises  (such  as  acute  rises 
Id  the  level  at  which  the  war  of  attrlUon  Is 
prosecuted)  without  precipitate  action  and 
without  resort  to  full  scale  mobilization. 

If,  however,  after  a  peace  settlement  that 
falls  to  provide  for  defensible  borders,  the 
Mine  Soviet -Egyptian  forces  now  contained 
behind  the  Suez  Canal  were  deployed  along. 
»ty.  the  pre-1967  borders,  Israel  could  not 
vslt  in  readiness  In  s  purely  defensive  pos- 
ture. She  would  have  to  meet  any  acute  threat 
with  the  same  high  level  of  mobilization  that 
was  necessary  in  1967,  a  level  of  readiness 
that  simply  cannot  be  sustained  far  more 
than  a  few  days.  Unless  the  crisis  which  re- 
quires It  can  be  resolved  quickly  by  peaceful 
mssns,  the  result  would  be  a  repetition  of 
the  general  war  that  en^lfed  the  Middle 
&rt  m  1967.  but  with  a  highly  uncertain 
outcome.  Along  more  rather  than  less  defen- 
itble  borders,  therefore,  the  urgency  of  crises 
li  substantially  lessened. 

I  have  chosen  to  dwell  at  length  on  the 
Importance  of  negotiating  defensible  borders 
fn  the  context  of  a  general  settlement  be- 
cause I  believe  that  a  failure  to  do  so  will 
provide  the  seed,  and  the  Incentive,  for  con- 
Mnued  Inseciuity.  tension  and  eventual  war. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  "Rogers  formula." 
«th  Its  emphasis  on  part  of  the  UN  Resolu- 
tloa  (withdrawal  from  occupied  territories) 
«  the  expense  of  the  ultimately  more  slg- 
nlflcant  element  (secure  and  recognised 
boundaries)  Is  short-sighted  and  Ul-adviaed. 
The  stability  of  any  agreement  will  depend, 


above  all,  on  the  extent  to  which  It  provld«i 
phytical  security  for  Israel. 

Physical  security,  as  the  UN  resolution  Im- 
plies, prominently  Includes  the  establish- 
ment of  such  measures  as  demilitarised 
zones.  Given  the  fact  that  the  routes  east- 
ward from  the  Suee  Canal  are  few  in  number 
and  of  limited  handling  capacity,  there  is 
much  that  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
total  demilitarisation  of  the  Slnal.  provided 
that  resort  to  this  device  Is  of  genuine  strate- 
gic significance  and  not  a  partial  and  merely 
symbolic    offering. 

A  secure  peace  must  involve  a  clear  recog- 
nition by  the  Arabs  that  the  existence  of  Is- 
rael is  no  longer  at  issue.  It  must  not  be  pos- 
sible for  a  peace  settlement  to  be  regarded 
as  merely  a  tactical  step  on  the  road  to 
eventual  liquidation  of  the  State  of  Israel. 
Calculated  ambiguity  Is  a  frequent  tool  of 
diplomacy,  but  ambiguity  on  such  a  funda- 
mental Issue  Is  dangerous.  The  acknowledg- 
ment in  a  peace  settlement  of  Israel's  "right 
to  live  In  peace  within  secure  and  recognleed 
boundarttts"  must  be  made  in  language  and 
by  procedures  so  clear-cut  that  no  conflict  In 
Interpretation  Is  possible. 

But  language  alone  la  not  enough.  A  settle- 
ment which  relies  only  on  language  will  be 
no  more  successful  than  the  Kellogg -Brland 
Pact  renouncing  war  as  an  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy.  That  agreement  was  tellingly 
characterized  by  Senator  James  Reed  of  Mis- 
souri as  "a  sort  of  international  kiss."  A 
settlement  of  the  Middle  Eastern  conflict 
must  be  more  than  an  "international  kiss." 
It  must  not  only  recognize  Israel's  right  to 
"secure  and  recognized  boundaries":  it  must 
Incorporate  concrete  arrangements  that  make 
clear  In  advance  that  any  attempt  to  violate 
those  boundaries  would  be  doomed  to  failure. 

I  wish  to  be  perfectly  clear  on  my  view  of 
the  Importance  of  defensible  borders  for  Is- 
rael. Obviously  the  choice  is  not  between 
defenjrtbte  and  indefensible  borders  but, 
rather,  between  borders  thst  are  more  as  op- 
posed to  leK  defensible.  Because  I  am  aware 
of  the  deep  dlstre^ss  of  Egypt  and  Jordan  over 
the  occupation  of  parts  of  their  territory. 
I  tend  to  the  view  that  Israel  should  press 
for  only  such  territory  as  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial for  the  purposes  of  national  defense. 
Moreover.  I  believe  that  Israel  should  con- 
sider seriously  the  uae  of  demllltarhsed  zones 
rather  than  continued  occupation  wherever 
possible,  and  in  the  context  of  an  overall 
settlement.  My  quarrel  with  the  Rogers  for- 
mula Is  that  It  appears  to  prejudge  the  ex- 
tent of  the  alterations  that  would  constitute 
defensible  borders,  diminishes  the  Israeli  bar- 
gaining position,  and.  I  believe,  ultimately 
encourages  the  Arabs  to  adopt  a  rigid  rather 
thsn  flexible  position. 

National  security,  for  Israel  as  for  the 
United  States,  ultimately  depends  on  polit- 
ical as  well  as  military  factors,  and  tn  this 
regard  it  Is  worth  noting  that  in  the  search 
for  security  there  Is  a  trade-off  between  ter- 
ritory and  external  guarantees.  The  extent 
to  which  guarantees  and  territory  are  Inter- 
changeable is  clearly  a  subject  for  negotia- 
tion, but  neither  United  Nations  forces  nor 
those  of  third  countries  will  have  the  per- 
manence of  topography. 

CONCLT7SIOM    AND    RECOMMEKnATIONa 

One  of  the  central  problems  In  our  efforts 
to  bring  peace  to  the  Middle  East  has  been 
a  preoccupation  with  the  notion  that  the 
conflict  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations 
lies  at  the  core  of  the  instability  we  seek  to 
alleviate.  One  result  Is  that  we  have  been 
far  too  sangttlne  tn  our  hopes  for  Soviet  co- 
operation In  resolving  that  unhappy  conflict. 

The  Soviets  understand  that  a  Middle  East 
characterized  by  peace  and  harmony,  by  sta- 
bility and  cooperative  Arab-Israeli  relations, 
would  deprive  them  of  their  access  to  the 
continuing  penetration  of  the  Arab  world.  A 
genuine  peace  in  the  Middle  East  would  dl- 
mlnlsb   the  importanoe   or   Soviet   military 


support  to  Egypt;  SjTla  and  Iraq  would  not 
require  large  numbers  of  Soviet  tanlu  any 
more  than  Egypt  would  require  the  pres- 
ence of  the  Russian  Air  Force  If  a  aeciir« 
negotiated  settlement  could  be  obtained.  The 
unhappy  truth  Is  that  the  Soviets,  far  from 
lu-glng  the  radical  Arab  states  to  make  peace 
with  Israel,  are  determined  to  keep  tensions 
high  and  to  nurture  the  distant  hope  that 
Israel  will  one  day  be  deetroyed.  If  the  Arab 
stat«B  were  ever  to  despair  of  the  eventual 
destruction  of  Israel,  and  if  they  were  left 
free  to  determine  their  own  best  Interests, 
I  believe  that  the  problems  of  the  Palestin- 
ians omild  be  solved,  Israel  could  obtain 
recognition  for  defensible  borders,  and  the 
countries  of  the  Middle  East  coxUd  set  about 
the  business  of  cooperating  In  economic  and 
political  development, 

American  policy  In  the  Middle  East  has  not 
been  sufflclently  sensitive  to  these  consider- 
ations. We  have  often,  and  especially  recently, 
acted  on  the  assumption  that  because  the 
Soviets  do  not  want  all-out  war  In  the  Middle 
East  they  must  desire  all-out  peace.  When 
we  come  to  appreciate  that  between  the  de- 
sire to  avert  war  and  the  desire  for  peace 
there  Is  an  enormous  range  of  Soviet  policy 
objectives,  we  shall  have  taken  the  first 
essential  step  in  designing  an  effective  Middle 
East  policy. 

Nothing  Is  60  Ukely  to  faciUUte  Soviet 
policy  In  the  Middle  East  as  s  settlement 
Imposed  on  Israel  that  leaves  her  In  the  vul- 
nerable and  exposed  position  that  existed 
prior  to  the  six  Day  War.  Such  a  settlement 
would  guarantee  that  the  tensions  upon 
wblch  Soviet  policy  Is  based  wcnild  continue 
to  be  exploited  with  tragic  consequences  for 
Arab  and  Jew  alike. 

In  summary,  these  are  my  reoommenda- 
tians: 

1.  We  need  to  recognize  that  the  central 
problem  In  the  Middle  East  is  che  Soviet 
drive  for  hegemony,  and  that 

2.  The  maintenance  of  a  high  level  of  ten- 
sion between  Israel  and  the  Arab  states  Is 
the  primary  vehicle  by  which  the  Soviet 
Union  seeks  to  accomplish  t2ili  objective. 

3.  We  Rhould  assume,  therefore,  that  for 
the  foreseeable  future  the  search  for  peace 
and  st&blllty  In  the  Middle  East  will  be  re- 
sisted, rather  than  supported  by  Soviet 
policy. 

4.  We  should  recogtilsse  that  the  best  pros- 
pect for  peace  In  the  Middle  East  lies  In  dis- 
couraging radical  Arab  hopes  for  the  even- 
tual military  defeat  of  Israel — hopes  that 
lead  to  a  menacing  and  destabilizing  alli- 
ance with  the  Soviet  Union  and  that  deepen 
Soviet  influenoe  in  the  region  as  a  whole 

5.  We  should  recognize,  and  make  clear 
our  determination  to  resist,  the  Soviet 
threat  to  our  friends  and  allies  In  the  Middle 
East,  particularly  Greece  and  Turkey,  Iran 
and  those  moderate  Arab  nations  who  desirs 
our  support.  To  that  end : 

(a)  We  should  actively  encourage  our 
NATO  allies  to  Join  with  us  tn  a  strengthen- 
ing of  our  common  defensive  capabilities  in 
the  region;  and 

(b)  We  should  take  Immediate  steps  to 
explore  measures  to  Increase  the  strength 
and  effectivenett  of  the  US.  Sixth  Fleet. 

6-  In  the  special  case  of  Israel,  whose  se- 
curity Is  direcUy  and  immediately  affected 
by  American  policy,  I  would  recommend  the 
following: 

(a)  We  should  faithfully  Implement  the 
basic  policy  expressed  In  Section  501  of  ths 
Defense  Procurement  Act  of  1971 — which  Is 
now  the  law  of  the  land — to  furnish  to  Israel 
the  means  of  providing  for  ita  own  security 
In  order  to  restore  and  maintain  the  military 
balance  m  ^e  Middle  East. 

(b)  Recognizing  that  the  Israeli  econ«ny 
can  no  longer  susLsin  its  recent  high  level  of 
defense  procuremeni.,  we  should  stand  ready 
to  assist  Israel  not  only  by  credit  sale  but 
with  grant  aid  for  certain  nulltarj  equip- 
ment essential  to  her  seeurt^. 
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(c)  We  Should  SAslst  Israel  tn  the  develop- 
ment of  an  Improved  Indigenous  de/enae 
produotl<Ka  capabUlty  in  cerUin  areaa 
through  the  provision  of  production  rights 
for  equipment  of  U3.  manufactun. 

(d)  We  should  drop  the  "Rogers  formula" 
of  supporting  only  "insubstantial  altera- 
tlooa"  In  the  1M9  armistice  lines,  substitut- 
ing. In  Its  place,  a  formula  that  reoognlaaa 
the  primacy  of  estAbllsblng  defensible  bor- 
ders for  Israel. 

(e)  Oiu  approach  to  a  settlement  should. 
above  all,  empbaslise  concrete,  physical  ar- 
Tftogements  to  assure  Israel's  security  which, 
ir  unperlled,  merely  invites  Soviet  exploiu- 
tloD  and  plants  the  seed  of  future  war. 
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MAN  OP  PRINCIPLE— KETIREMENT 
OP  SENATOR  WILLIAMS  OP  DELA- 
WARE 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
momin(?s  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
calls  attention  to  one  of  this  body's  de- 
parting Members,  Senator  John  J.  Wn- 
LUKs  of  Delaware. 

The  editorial,  entitled  "Man  of  Prin- 
ciple,"  is  a  keen  assessment  of  the  im- 
portant role  Senator  Williams  has  played 
In  the  legislative  process  for  24  years. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  ssk  unanimoiLs  consent 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

Mah  or  Pbinciple 
As  a  farewell  gesture.  Senator  John  Wll- 
llama.  Delaware  Republican,  has  Incxoduced 
a  constitutional  amendment  malrine  it  man- 
datory for  Federal  Judges  and  membeni  of 
Congress  to  retire  at  70.  Mr.  Williams,  spry 
and  active  at  flfl.  chose  to  step  down  this  year 
rather  than  gain  certain  re-election  to  a  flfth 
term.  t>ecause  another  six  yeara  in  the  Sen- 
ate would  have  brought  him  past  his  own 
deadline  for  retirement.  It  la  possible  to  de- 
bate the  exact  age  which  should  be  set — and 
we  think  he  Is  setting  It  too  low— but  Sena- 
tor Williams  Is  entirely  right  that  Judges  and 
Congressmen  should  be  subject  to  manda- 
tory retlrenwnt. 

Senator  Williams  haa  been  a  highly  useful 
member,  particularly  In  the  eiposure  of  of- 
flclal  wrongdoing  and  In  the  unending 
struggle  for  ethical  behavior  In  public  omce. 
SInglebandedly,  he  did  much  to  break  open 
the  Internal  Revenue  scandals  in  the  early 
19S0'«  and  the  Bobby  Baker  scandal  a  decade 
later. 

We  have  disagreed  with  Mr.  WUUams  on 
social  and  economic  lasues  such  as  his  op- 
position this  year  to  President  Nuons  wel- 
fare plan.  But  he  has  been  the  very  model 
of  a  conscientious  conservative.  In  hla  deci- 
sion to  retire  at  this  time  as  in  so  much  else 
In  his  public  career,  he  haa  shown  himself 
to  be  a  man  of  principle. 


In  recent  years  over  this  discrimination. 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  added  some  addi- 
tional black  employees  so  now  the  per- 
centage is  all  of  1  percent. 

Hoover  complained  that  Attorney 
General  Robert  Keimedy  during  his  last 
6  months  in  office  pressured  him  "half 
a  doeen  times  to  hire  more  Negro 
agents."  He  alleged  Kennedy  w&nted  him 
to  lower  FBI  standards  Just  to  hire  Ne- 
groes. He  said  he  did  not  speaJt  to  At- 
torney General  Kennedy  during  the  final 
8  months  that  Kennedy  was  Attorney 
General.  Fancy  that  with  the  FBI  Di- 
rector supposedly  a  .subordinate  official 
In  the  office  of  Attorney  General.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  caimot  win  any  award 
for  fair  hiring  practices. 


STATISTICS  CHANGE  BUT  NOT  FBI 
DIRECTOR  HOOVER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
the  FBI,  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  private  do- 
main, is  expanding  Its  personnel  adding 
thousands  of  employees  and  officials  to 
this  bloated  bureaucracy.  Recently  with 
total  personnel  of  13,500  only  48  Indi- 
viduals were  black.  No  integration  here 
In  a  nation  of  more  than  20  million  black 
Americans,  two-fifths  of  1  percent  of 
FBI  ofHcUls  at  that  time  were  Negroes. 
Now  with  personnel  gyrating  to  more 
than  19,000  and  Senators  being  criUeal 


ADDRESS  BY  EARL  B.  DICKERSON 
Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  I  had  the  privilege  of 
attending  a  dinner  honoring  Earl  B. 
Dickerson.  At  the  dinner.  Mr.  Dlckerson 
delivered  an  address  which  reflects  the 
vision,  energy,  and  wisdom  he  has  con- 
sistenUy  displayed  as  a  leader  of  the 
black  community. 

The  address  Is  at  once  a  chronicle,  an 
indictment,  and  a  prognosis.  It  recalls 
Mr.  Dickerson's  personal  Journey  out  of 
the  abject  poverty  of  rural  Mississippi 
and  into  a  brilliant  legal,  business,  and 
civic  career;  It  Indicts  American  society 
because  "the  accident  of  birth  has  de- 
manded an  unconscionable  price  for  be- 
ing black;"  and  it  illuminates  the  goal 
of  black  liberation— '•liberation  to  the 
extent  that  the  whole  of  American  so- 
ciety is  open  where  the  black  man  may 
decide  for  himself  where  he  wants  to 
live,  to  work,  to  educate  his  children,  and 
to  choose  whom  his  friends  will  be."  Par 
from  being  Inconsistent  with  integration 
and  Interracisa  cooperation.  Mr.  Dicker- 
son's  conception  of  black  liberation  de- 
pends on  them. 

Because  Mr.  Dickersons'  address  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  who  seek  equal  Jus- 
tice and  equal  opportunity.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  remarks  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
RxiuaKS  OF  E»ai.  B.  Dickxesoh  ok  tk«  Oc- 
casion or  THi  14th  Amnoal  JoncT  NE<no 
AppiAi  DiKKia  HoNoatNO  Bail  B.  Dicku- 

BON,  DCCZMBKa,  6.   1B70 

To  be  allowed  to  address  this  prestigious 
anembly  of  concerned  citlaens  Is  a  prIvUege 
(for  me)  beyond  all  measure  of  expression. 
I  am  truly  honored  to  be  among  you  who 
continually  demonstrate  such  a  magnificent 
regard  for  the  concept  that  each  underprivi- 
leged child  Is  oljo  a  very  special  and  precious 
being  that  civilized  society  Is  obliged  to  nur- 
ture, to  train,  and  to  love. 

I  noted  In  an  earlier  news  Item  announc- 
ing this  14th  Annual  Joint  Negro  Appeal 
Dinner  that  I  was  "Elder  Statesman  In  civil 
rights  and  philanthropy  In  the  Black  com- 
munity." I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  I  am 
deserving  of  so  generous  an  appelatlon:  but 
It  is  In  the  context  of  a  dedicated  observer 
and  active  participant  In  the  struggle  of 
Black  America  for  over  fifty  years  that  I  wish 
to  share  new  memories  this  evening.  1 
would  Uke  first  to  reflect  upon  those  tumul- 
tuous past  decades  as  they  relate  to  the  is- 
sues of  race,  and  then  briefly  contemplate 
with  you  some  premonitions  and  expectations 


of  the  future  as  It  now  beglna  to  praatit 
Itself— dimly  luminous— like  the  honXl 
Just  before  sunrise.  ""fam 

When  I  arrived  In  Chicago  as  a  youni  hn. 
In  1907— more  than  63  years  ago-I  wiam2 
with  those  youthful  visions  of  a  new  tmZ 
freedom  that  looked  for  a  persoiuil  and  uT^ 
glble  solution  to  the  problems  and  Iniustto. 
of  life  that  had  stricken  my  life  as  a  duw 
In  Mississippi.  It  was  my  hope  that  behlns 
me  lay  the  denials  of  the  rights  and  Dn« 
leges  of  fuU  cltlMnshlp— the  lynchlnrn  .m 
other  unlawful  cruelties  that  seemlnelv  I» 
ever  branded  Black  people  with  the  iai 
of  slavery  and  Inferior  citizenship  I  was  st 
that  time  Intellectually  unacquainted  wim 
the  Invidious  national  policy  enunciated  to 
the  "separate  but  equal"  doctrine  bto- 
claimed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  DmtM 
States  In  1896.  In  the  now  Infamous  declaim 
of  Plesay  va.  Ferguson. 

Then  the  country  had  sought  to  absoln 
Itself  from  the  curse  of  slavery  throani 
adoption  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  16th  Ament 
menu  to  our  Constitution.  Tet.  It  was  tb* 
failure  of  Reconatructlon  that  preserved,  tad 
even  accentuated  the  inequalities  of  Black 
citizenship,  despite  restoration  of  the  unl. 
tary  character  of  the  American  government 
and  establishment.  In  legal  terms,  the  equal- 
ity and  freedom  of  all  American  cltlseoi 
While  Lincoln  proclaimed  that  this  Nttlas 
cotUd  not  endure  half  free  and  half  tltn 
that  Is  exactly  how  It  had  endured.  Ai  *■' 
entered  the  first  two  years  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury, there  were  214  lynchlngs  of  Blick 
men — the  melting  pot  had  been  IrrepanblT 
cracked. 

For  those  of  you  In  the  audience  oM 
enough  to  remember.  I  wUI  not  recite  the 
Infinitely  long  list  of  Ills  that  Ue  beneaUi 
the  exterior  surface  of  racial  equality  and 
that  render  the  United  states  a  racist  so- 
ciety. I  am,  however,  aware  of  the  so-called 
generation  gap;  and  In  that  context,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  to  our  younger  audience, 
who  may  have. become  politicized  only  dur- 
ing the  sit-ins.  the  pray-lns,  and  the  marches 
that  we  conducted  during  the  early  sixties; 
or  since  Watts  In  IBflfi;  or  even  as  recent  is 
the  deaths  of  the  Black  Panthers  In  Decem- 
ber. 1969;  that  the  struggle,  the  swareoeM, 
the  cause  celebre,  did  not  begin  with  tlllH 
more  recent  acuvltles. 

Whatever  Index  of  social  and  economic 
condluons  we  choose — employment,  educs- 
tlon.  housing,  health,  or  what  have  you— 
the  struggle  was  embarked  upon  many,  maaf 
years  ago:  and.  for  the  moat  part,  by  un- 
publicized,  unsung  Black  people. 

I  have  Injected  this  reminder  not  to  put 
down  the  young  people  and  their  current 
attitudes,  but  simply  to  Illustrate  that  wt 
perhaps  operate  from  different  vantage  pctDts 
of  observable,  meaningful  reality.  This  does 
not  mean  that  one  group  Is  "a  priori"  sbort- 
slgbteU  or  lacking  In  historical  perspective, 
and  that  another  group  Is  leas  militant  or 
necesaartly  too  conservative.  I  mean  only  that 
we  may  have  different  reference  points  by 
which  we  do.  and  wm  continue  to  Judge  ob- 
jective facts. 

Before  moving  Into  the  main  thrust  of  mj 
remarks,  I  would  like  to  comment  Just  a  bit 
further  In  connection  with  the  widely  pro- 
mulgated generation  gap; 

The  crises  of  the  Oreat  Western  Indus- 
trial societies  that  occur  from  tlme-to-tlme 
throughout  history  are  no  mystery.  They  are 
capable  of  prediction,  and  have  been  ana- 
lyzed and  explained  by  many  of  the  greet 
socio-economic  thinkers.  The  one  outstand- 
ing feature  of  these  crises  Is  the  fact  that 
there  Is  much  room  for  nrgiunent  among  the 
various  schools  of  thought.  I  do  not  believe 
that  anyone  will  argue,  regardless  of  his 
vantage  point  on  either  side  of  the  gap. 
that  progress  la  bad.  The  divergency  of  views 
stems  from  a  hard  look  at  the  system  by 
which  that  progress  has  been  and  Is  being 
made.  The  posture  of  our  young  people,  K 
aeema  to  me.  suggests  that  the  system.  In 
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IIS  short-Blgbted  quest  for  gain,  haa  waated 
tK)Ui  men  and  ztature.  A  mounting  locreaM 
la  iht  crime  rate.  Mtrtmes  in  social  and  eco- 
jKKnlc  mequaUty.  neglect  o(  basic  social 
Qseds.  personal  alienaUon.  Internal  disorder 
uid  WOT,  are  manifestations  of  the  system 
for  wblch  they  are  desperately  seeking  a 
rvmedy.  There  can  be  no  question  that  in 
tbe  face  of  all  this,  our  leadership  geueral- 
Ij  has  failed  ua  dreadfully.  I  personally  Join 
them  in  thetr  assault  upon  the  alloy  of  Ui'- 
QaiJblllty  and  hypocrisy  that  continue  to 
Bdfle  the  Implementation,  protection,  and 
idTancement  of  human  values.  To  the  young 
people  and  those  who  join  them,  I  aay, 
"right  on"t  And  hopefully,  you  have  room 
for  me  within  your  ranks. 

Oddly  enough,  It  was  for  many  of  these 
very  same  reasons  that  I  Initially  fled  the 
South.  You  must  re&tlae  that  Just  as  the 
"Had  of  LaMancha".  my  dreams  were  not 
■oon  to  be  realized.  X  found,  along  with  all 
Uie  other  Black  people  In  search  of  better 
economic  opportunities  in  the  big  cities,  that 
our  emigration  gave  rise  to  the  concentrated 
Black  conuntmlty  within  the  city — a  kind  of 
"sovereignty  within  a  sovereignty."  The  con- 
centration of  Blacks  in  housing  with  a  specl'- 
fled  area,  however,  was  not  the  result  of 
lortuJtoufi  events  or  choice,  hut  one  of  &lnls- 
ter  design.  This  pattern  of  segregation  was 
omctJoned  tn  a  number  of  municipalities, 
like  Louisville.  Baltimore,  and  Atlanta,  where 
tbfl  Black  population  was  growing:  and  by 
Iflia.  the  first  group  of  laws  condoning  racial 
Bsparatlon  In  housing  were  enacted.  Pat- 
terned after  the  legal  actions  used  to  Isolate 
uid  exclude  the  Chinese  on  the  West  Coast 
ot  the  United  States,  these  racially  restrlc- 
Utb  laws  gave  rise  to  the  exploitation,  ex- 
treme congestion,  poor  sanitation,  poor 
health,  and  high  mortality  which  were  to  be- 
come hallmarks  of  the  urban  Black  man. 

Employment  opportunities  were  almost 
Qon>exlstent,  except  for  the  more  menial 
uid  onerous  of  tasks.  Notwithstanding  the 
poor  prospects  for  securing  satisfactory  em- 
ployment. Blacks  continued  to  migrate  to 
Uw  cities  and,  thereby,  further  exacerbated 
That  was,  at  best,  sub-m&rglnal  social  and 
economic  prospecu.  Family  disorganization 
uid  dissolution  were  natural  consequences 
of  the  difficulties  faced  by  Black  Americans. 

When  no  relief  from  these  aggravated  prob- 
lems could  be  expected  from  local  and  State 
guvermnents.  Black  people  naturally  turned 
to  Washington  for  legislative  solutions.  How- 
ever, there  was  no  respite  to  be  obtained  from 
thit  quarter.  The  muckraking  activities  of 
tfce  "Teddy"  Roosevelt  Administration  which 
Tlgorously  attacked  corruption,  dishonesty, 
privilege  and  exploitation  in  high  places, 
would  only  counsel  the  Black  man  to  be 
patient:  that  time  and  education  were  the 
only  solutions  to  his  problems, 

In  addition  to  the  violence  of  poverty.  Il- 
literacy, and  ghetto  confinement,  lynchlngs 
and  wholesale  terrorism  became  a  very  Im- 
portant component  In  the  system  of  punish- 
ment for  Black  people  In  the  United  States. 
To  be  sure,  most  of  the  violence  occurred 
In  southern  States,  but  the  north  was  by 
no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  "Simon  Pure"; 
and  noUbiy  those  states  comprising  the  mid- 
west contributed  significantly  to  the  total 
dlnegard  for  law  as  applied  to  Blacks. 

The  "Door  of  Hope"  was  slammed  shut. 
While  we  were  preparing  to  make  the  world 
ule  for  democracy,  the  first  Congress  of  the 
Wilson  Administration  considered  and  un- 
paralleled number  of  bills  proposing  discrim- 
inatory legislation  against  Its  minority 
clUaenj.  Fortunately,  moat  of  the  bills  failed; 
but  Mr.  Wilson,  not  to  be  outdone,  among 
other  things,  signed  on  executive  order  that 
•egregated  Black  employees  of  the  Federal 
Government.  In  terms  of  eating  and  rest 
worn  facilities.  This  action  was  negotiated  to 
tnea  Blacks  for  the  next  forty-five  years  at 
the  lower  end  of  Federal  employment. 
It  was  not  \intU  ttas  onset  of  World  War  n 


that  the  first  feeble  attempts  were  made  to 
erase  some  of  the  sordidness  from  the  picture 
of  Black  life  in  America.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  the  first 
Pair  Employment  Practices  Commission  was 
established:  to  which  I  was  appointed  as  a 
member.  It  may  be  argued,  however,  that  the 
FCPC  move  was  predicated  more  upon  war- 
time exped  1  ency  and  a  con  cem  for  the 
growing  disafTectlon  among  the  Black  elec* 
torate,  than  a  deep  humanitarian  desire  to 
oorrect  the  inequities  of  "separate  but 
equal." 

It  was  also  during  the  '40s  that  the  first 
successful  major  attack  upon  the  use  of 
racially  restrictive  covenants  as  a  device  to 
preseni-e  segregated  housing  was  made.  In  the 
case  of  Hansberry  vs.  Lee  that  I  argued  In  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Sutes  In  IMO, 
the  first  concentrated  attack  against  racially 
restrictive  covenants  was  made  involving  the 
city  of  Chicago — the  Southslde  of  Chicago, 
known  as  the  Washington  Park  Racetrack 
SutKllvislon.  For  the  first  time.  Blacks  were 
able  to  move  Into  the  26  square  block  area 
bounded  by  SOth  Street  to  S3rd  Street.  South 
Park  to  Cottage  Grove.  This  was  our  first 
penetration  into  the  area  continuous  to  the 
'■^nlveraity  of  Chicago.  The  Hansberry  de- 
cision became  the  basis  for  the  subsequent 
decision  in  Shelley  vs.  Kramer  <1948)  which 
held  that  Federal  and  State  courts  may  not 
enforce  restrictive  covenants.  This  Inimical 
device  had  been  defeated  for  all  time. 

We  turned  the  corner  In  the  20th  Century 
saga  of  the  Black  man  In  the  United  States 
on  May  17.  1D54.  The  Supreme  Court,  in 
Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education,  ruled  In  brief 
"that  in  the  field  of  public  education,  the 
doctrine  of  'separate  but  equal'  has  no  place. 
Separat«  educational  facilities  are  inherently 
unequal."  Tlils  truly  monumental  legal  vic- 
tory provided  Black  Americans  the  long 
sought  vehicle  that  would,  hopefully,  provide 
them  access  into  the  mainstream  of  Ameri- 
can Life  on  an  Integrated  basis  equivalent 
vis-a-vis  their  White  counterpart.  For  the 
first  time.  It  established  a  new  national  policy 
of  integration,  rather  than  separation  of  the 
races. 

Following  the  Brown  decision.  Black  Amer- 
icans from  every  region  of  the  land  actively 
participated  in  the  all-out  effort  to  embellish 
and  add  new  dimensions  to  the  Civil  Rights 
picture.  His  own  willingness  to  campaign 
actively,  aggressively,  and  without  fear  of 
physical  reprisal  characterised  the  new  mili- 
tant in  the  struggle  for  first-class  citizenship. 

What  became  immediately  apparent  to 
those  Involved  was  the  age-old  lesson  taught 
by  men  such  as  W.  E.  B.  DuBoLs.  who,  very 
early,  determined  that  In  the  pluralistic 
history  of  the  United  States,  the  ability  of 
a  minority  to  advance  In  the  face  of  majority 
prejudices  depends  upon  its  abUity  to  develop 
a  countervailing  power.  We  have  observed 
this  concept  In  practice  for  years  in  the 
Irish.  Italian.  Polish,  and  Jewish  com- 
munities. It  Ls  r«ally  astonishing  that  so 
conventional  a  concept,  when  raised  In  the 
Black  community,  evoked  so  bitter  a  con- 
troversy. The  slogan  "Black  Power"  has  been 
subject  to  a  variety  of  interpretations,  rang- 
ing from  ClvU  War  to  geographic  apartheid. 
Tet,  our  lives  have  been  Influenced  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree  by  "Political  Power". 
"Labor  Power",  "Military  Power",  and  a  host 
of  others.  For  me,  and  for  millions  of  other 
Black  Americans,  the  concept  of  Black  Power 
was  no  more  malignant  than  an  attempt  to 
establish  race  pride,  etlinic  identity  to 
restore  a  modlcima  of  dignity  to  blackness, 
and  to  define  the  direction  Blacks  were  to 
move.  In  order  to  obtain  first-class  citizen- 
ship status. 

Despite  the  national  polemic  that  grew  all 
out  of  proportion  surrounding  Stokely 
Carmlchael's  cry  In  that  Mississippi  school- 
yard In  1086.  Just  what  are  the  facts  of  life 
for  the  great  masses  of  Black  people? 


Although  there  were  some  perceptible 
economic  Improvements  In  a  small  moment 
of  the  Black  population,  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  the  Census  reported  In  IMT  that 
the  costs  of  being  Block  continued  to  be 
•ererely  demanding.  The  median  incomes  for 
both  Whites  and  Non -whites  (consisting 
mainly  of  Blacks,  but  also  containing  other 
minority  represenutioni)  Indicate  that  in- 
come Increases  are  directly  related  to  the 
attainment  of  higher  levels  of  education. 
The  differences  In  median  incomes  as  a  func- 
tion of  education  levels  cited  in  that  report 
measure  one  aspect  of  the  continuing  oost 
of  being  Black.  The  incremental  dUTerenoes 
range  from  over  91.000  in  annual  Income  for 
a  person  with  less  than  a  full  elementary 
education,  to  almost  (3,000  for  a  person  with 
less  than  a  full  high  school  education.  Sixty- 
eight  per  cent  of  Non-white  families  TeU 
Into  the  category  of  those  with  less  than  a 
full  high  school  education  or  below.  The 
smaller  Income  earned  because  of  lower 
educational  levels  for  the  Non-wbites  Is 
further  compounded  when  applied  to  the 
extremely  complicated  and  rarely  quanti- 
fiable social  costs  they  must  additionally  pay. 
In  the  area  of  unemployment,  the  picture 
even  today  la  equally  alarming. 

In  Novemtwr  of  ihls  year,  the  Biireau  of 
Labor  Statistics  (of  the  Department  of  Labor) 
released  figures  that  Indicated  young  Black 
workers  are  sufl^erlng  their  worst  period  of 
unemployment  since  1963.  Although  there 
has  been  a  steadily  rising  unemployment 
rate  for  the  total  national  civilian  workforce 
during  the  year,  the  Jobless  rate  among 
Black  t«en>agers  rose  to  a  calamitous  34.9 
per  cent. 

Although  a  controversy  raged  between  Dr. 
W.  E.  B.  DuBoiE  and  Booker  T.  Washington 
as  to  the  most  practicable  and  effective  type 
of  education  for  Black  people,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  agreed  that  only  through  an 
Improvement  m  the  quality  and  levels  of 
education  would  the  complete  assimilation 
and  acceptance  of  Blacks  into  American  life 
be  facilitated.  This  coniroverEy.  you  may  re- 
call, began  at  the  turn  of  the  Century.  Tet 
today.  67  years  after  the  DuBo  is -Washington 
polemic,  and  16^,^  years  following  the  Brown 
vs.  Board  of  Education  decision,  our  chil- 
dren, for  the  most  part,  continue  to  attend 
segregated  and  distinctly  Inferior  elementary 
and  high  schools.  These  conditions  are  aided 
and  abetted  by  an  equivocating  and  vacillat- 
ing administration  policy  on  cchool  desegre- 
gation, compounded  by  a  failure  to  enfwce 
the  law. 

Is  there  any  wonder,  as  one  listens  to  the^c 
few  examples  of  Impoverishment,  or  to  the 
Interminable  list  of  failures  haunting  the 
history  of  the  Black  man  In  America,  that 
the  overwhelming  frustrations  accompany- 
ing bis  Impotence  have  not.  from  tlme-to- 
time.  been  accompanied  by  violence? 

The  assassination  of  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  in  April  of  1968  set  into  motion  a  tidal 
wave  of  civil  disturbances  that  engulfed  the 
country.  In  response  thereto,  a  disturbed  na- 
tion commlsiiloned  some  of  its  best  minds  to 
study  and  report  on  the  causes  of  those 
disturbances.  The  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Disorders  of  which  oiu"  own 
Governor  Otto  Kerner  was  Chairman,  high- 
lighted In  a  number  of  ways  what  we  have 
always  known:  the  fact  that  the  accident  of 
birth  has  demanded  an  unconscionable 
price  for  being  Black. 

In  delineating  the  historically  futile  at- 
tempu  to  reduce  the  social  and  economic 
costs  of  color  the  report  finally  concludes 
that: 

1.  tilots  were  not  Just  discovered;  or,  for 
that  matter,  even  In  recent  years.  The  United 
States  has  an  extensive  history  of  racial 
violence,  and  an  equally  long  history  of 
falling  to  cope  with  lu  causes. 

a.  Black  people  have  been  victimised  by 
White  Tlolenca  thnnigtioat  their  history  la 
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this  Couotry.  Tbtt  movunent  to  fttUin  fiill 
«quallty  hu  only  recently  erupted  Into  vlo- 
lenoe. 

3.  Ttte  causes  of  violence  are  suouned  up 
m  tbe  term.  "White  RacIks":  and  include  aU 
of  the  obvloua  and  the  more  subtle  forma  of 
race  prejudice  In  education,  empioyment. 
housing,  and  the  administration  of  Justice. 
In  short,  the  report  describes  a  repeUtlve 
process  over  a  long  period  of  time.  Black  peo- 
ple, since  emandpatlcn  from  slavery,  have 
attempted  to  aaBert,  largely  tbrough  non- 
violent means,  their  rights  as  full  and  free 
citizens  of  the  country  In  which  they  were 
bom.  And  It  la  'n  uncommonly  sad  reflec- 
tlcn  upon  American  Society  that  each  time 
these  claims  for  freedom  have  been  made, 
they  have  been  met  with  an  intractable  re- 
sistance— uflually  violent— from  the  Whites. 
Today,  as  we  are  about  to  cloee-out  the 
first  year  of  the  new  decade  of  the  seventies. 
Black  people  in  America  continue  to  and 
themaelves  with  not  a  great  deal  of  hope: 
divided,  polarlnd.  and  alienated  from  the 
National  Administration — sn  administration 
that  follows  the  Southern  Strategy,  and 
whose  leader  was  quoted  as  haviog  remarked 
that  he  would  follow  a  middle  course  be- 
tween "two  extremes":  between  instant  de- 
segregation, and  segregation  forever!! 

The  dtsaffectlons  of  tbe  Black  community 
are  being  currently  expressed  in  the  debate 
over  Integration  versus  Separatism.  Some  of 
you  may  have  read  recently  where  the  Con- 
gress of  Racial  Equality  announced  the 
abandonment  of  Integration  as  sn  effective 
technique  for  achieving  its  goal  In  favor  of 
a  separatist  posture.  I  have  frequently  said, 
and  say  now.  that  we  as  a  people  have  been 
literally  separated  for  over  360  yeans;  and 
presently.  Integration  Is  not  a  fact  in  Ameri- 
can life.  But.  on  the  other  hand,  for  those 
who  prefer  to  engage  In  divisive  absurdities 
by  supporting  the  notion  that  our  problems 
will  be  solved  If  we  collectively  move  Into  a 
separate  state,  or  leave  en  masse  for  Africa, 
I  must  BummarUy  riigmi«»  them  as  being 
tragically  misguided. 

We  have  contributed  too  much  of  our 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  to  insure  the  gains 
our  Country  has  enjoyed;  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly shared  all  out  of  proportion  In  Its 
failures,  to  be  willing  to  throw  In  the  towel 
at  this  Juncture. 

For  over  fifty  years,  as  was  mentioned  ear- 
lier. I  have  been  dedicated  to  the  ultimate 
attainment  of  an  Integrated  society  as  the 
means  for  solving  thU  Coiintrys  racial  di- 
lemma. But  for  the  past  several  years,  now. 
I  have  serloiisiy  questioned  whether  Inte- 
gration per  se  is  the  appropriate  answer. 
During  this  Ume.  I  have  been  extremely  Im- 
pressed with  the  Intellectual  search  for  an 
outward  expression  of  ■identity" — the  kind 
of  personal  awareness  that,  at  once,  eetab- 
ll£bes  ethnocentric  roots  where  only  super- 
ficial ones  existed  before  and,  at  the  same 
time,  creutes  a  new  kind  of  unifying  aware- 
ness among  Blacks — a  unity  which  had  been 
traditionally  repressed  by  devices  that 
tended  to  keep  us  "other -directed". 

I  think  most  of  us  now  recognize  the  un- 
derlying fallacy  in  the  concept  of  total  inte- 
gration was  the  assumption  that  there  is 
something  fundamentally  wrong  with  being 
Black;  and.  hopefuUy,  through  lii'.egratlon, 
we  should  dlveet  ourselves  of  the  stigma  by 
constantly  diluting  our  blockness.  When 
viewed  in  the  light  of  this  "new  Identity". 
one  begins  also  to  see.  by  extrapolation,  tow 
the  few  viable  Institutions  we  as  Black 
people  have,  would  falter,  and  ultimately 
disappear. 

The  economic  theory  of  Black  Capitalism, 
tbe  elimination  of  powerleasnesa,  and  the 
conoept  of  "Liberation*"  recently  enunciated, 
all  imply  these  conclusions. 

I  am  more  than  ever,  connnoed  that  the 
Ides  of  "Liberation"  should  become  the  na- 
tional goal  for  Black  Americans— Liberation 
to  the  extent  that  the  wbole  of  American 
society  Is  opea  when  tbe  Black  Man  may 


decide  for  himself  where  he  wants  to  live, 
to  work,  to  educate  his  children,  and  to 
choose  whom  his  friends  will  be.  I  believe 
that  we  should  rally  to  this  approach  to 
freedom,  opportunity,  and  right;  not  only 
for  ourselves,  but  for  all  Americans. 

In  the  pursuit  of  "Liberation",  we  must 
continue  to  seek  to  align  ourselves  with  In- 
terested White  Americans,  aud  maintain 
those  healthy  relationships  which  have  as- 
sisted oiu-  progress  throughout  the  years. 
There  Is  only  one  stipulation  that  I  might 


add; 


RETIREMENT  OF  JUDGE  SIMON  E 
SOBELOFF 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President  on 
December  31.  1970.  Simon  E.  Bobeloff 
Judge  of  the  U.8.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fourth  Circuit  will  be  retiring  mark- 
ing  the  end  of  a  distinguished  legal  cal 
reer  spanning  more  than  half  a  century 
For  the  past  14  years  Judge  Sobeloff  hu 
served  on  the  fourth  circuit  bench  &erv- 
and   that  is,   the  necessity  for  Black     ing  as  chief  judge  from  1958-1964   Hav 

,  tr.  h^.«,.  r..n  .«.  „...,  _     ijjg  practiced  law  in  the  fourth  circuit 

and  appeared  before  his  court.  I  can  at- 
test to  the  high  degree  of  professional 
and  administrative  ability  of  Judge  Sob- 
eloff. He  has  been  a  most  able  and  achol- 
arly  judge  and  his  decisions  demon- 
state  a  most  competent  and  conscienUoug 
man  who  approached  his  legal  responsi- 
bilities with  a  spirit  of  openmindedness 
as  well  as  imderstandlng  of  the  dUBcul- 
ties  of  our  legal  processes. 

From  the  time  Judge  Sobeloff  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Maryland 
Law  School  In  1915  to  this  day  he  hu 
served  as  a  dedicated  public  servant 
From  city  solicitor  of  the  city  of  Bald- 
more  to  Solicitor  general  of  the  United 
States  to  chief  Judge  of  the  VB.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  Simon  E. 
Sobeloff  has  served  his  Nation  and  his 
profession  with  distinction  and  devotion. 
I  wish  him  happy  retirement  and  know 
he  will  enjoy  the  feeling  of  having  per- 
formed a  life  of  excellence  in  service  to 
the  bench,  the  bar.  and  the  Nation. 


people  to  become  full  and  equal  partners 
in  any  alliances  chat  may  be  developed.  To 
do  otherwise  would  perpetuate  the  myth 
that  has  enslaved  us  for  the  post  350  years. 
It  will  be  crucial  and  essential  for  us  to 
be  concerned  with  the  institutions  outside, 
as  well  as  those  we  hope  to  develop  and  sub- 
tain  within  the  Black  community.  For  exam- 
ple, X  think  It  to  be  quite  obvious  that  If 
all  the  businesses  In  the  ghetto  areas  of  Chi- 
cago were  owned  and  operated  by  Black  peo- 
ple. It  would  meet  a  pitifully  small  percent- 
age of  the  employment  and  economic  needs 
of  our  people. 

We  must  acquire  responsible  positions  at 
the  decision  making  and  policy  levels  of 
management  in  tbose  Institutions  which 
dominate  America,  and  greatly  affect  the 
social  and  economic  development  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  Western  World.  We  must  do 
this,  as  well  as  seek  to  control  our  own  lo- 
cal Institutions. 

I  hasten  to  add  that  such  a  program  can- 
not approach  success  without  collective  and 
cooperative  Intergroup  action,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual efforts.  No  single  brain,  however 
capacious  or  Inventive,  will  be  able  to  sketch 
out.  In  Its  Infinite  detail,  the  final  plan  for 
"Liberation".  No  single  life  will  be  able  to 
supply  all  the  experience  that  wlU  be  re- 
quired. No  single  eye.  however  far-eeeing, 
will  be  adequate  to  forecaat  the  future.  No 
Single  being.  Black  or  White,  however  exalted, 
will  be  able  to  prevail  over  the  complexity 
of  prejudices  that  abound.  Our  final  Libera- 
tion will  only  be  accomplished  through  the 
deliberation  of  many,  many  minds,  the  pa- 
tient oompartaon  of  many  disparate  views,  the 
reconciliation  of  diverse  interests,  the  sur- 
render of  obstinate  personal  predilections, 
the  balancing  of  forces,  the  matching  of  ac- 
tion and  reaction  of  genuine  debate  that 
broadens  visions  and  engenders  the  deeper, 
lasUng  commitment.  Only  then  will  our  ob- 
jective have  been  won. 

Finally,  as  I  sincerely  express  my  deepest 
thanks  to  all  of  you  here  this  evening,  it 
must  be  forever  clear,  to  Black  ond  White 
alike,  that  Black  consciousness,  Black  in- 
stitutions, and  even  Black  Power,  are  not  an 
anathema  to  an  open,  "liberated"  society. 
Nor  do  they,  in  any  measure,  connote  Black 
separation. 

Such  are  my  thoughts  tonight.  Let  us  go 
forward  from  this  I4th  Annual  Dinner  of 
the  Joint  Negro  Appeal  determined,  as  we 
view  the  dawn  dimly  luminous  on  the  hori- 
zon, that  we  shall  achieve  Liberation  and. 
thereby,  make  freedom  and  equality  a  final 
reality  In  our  great  land — today! 

It  may  be  well  to  close  with  these  prophetic 
words  from  Dr.  DuBols: 

"One  ever  feels  his  twoneee — an   American 

and  a  Negro. 
Two  souls,  two  thoughts,  two  unreconciled 

strlTlnga 
Two  worn  Ideals,  and  one  dark  body,  whose 

dogged  strength  keeps  it  from  being 

torn  asunder. 
The  history  of  the  American  Negro  is  the 

history  of  this  strife — 
This  longing  to  attain  self-conscious  man- 
hood. 
To  merge  his  double  self  Into  a  better  and 

truer  self 
Por  he  simply  wishes  to  make  It  possible  for 

a  man  to  be 
Both  Negro  and  American." 


THE  SUPREME  COURT'S  DECISION 
LOWERINO  THE  VOnNO  AOE  IN 
FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 

'  Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President.  I  count  my- 
self among  those  who  welcome  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  of  yesterday  up- 
holding Congress  action  In  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  18,  if  only  for  election  of 
Federal  officers.  There  are.  of  coutk, 
many  ramifications  to  this  decision.  For 
those  of  us  with  the  responsibility.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  the  Job  now  is  clear. 
We  should  move  ahead  expeditiously  to 
provide,  through  a  constitutional  amend, 
ment  to  be  proposed  to  the  States,  for  t 
uniform  voting  age  In  all  elections  In  aU 
parts  of  this  great  Nation. 

The  expansion  of  the  franchise  to 
young  adults  18  and  over  has  had  my 
support  continuously.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  will  support  efforts  to  further  expand 
this  principle  to  State  elections.  My  own 
State  recently  rejected  a  proposal  to  low- 
er the  voting  age.  as  did  some  others.  Sig- 
nificantly, however,  the  proposition  did 
obtain  more  than  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  indicating.  I  feel,  a  genuine  appre- 
ciation by  most  present  voters  for  the 
ability  of  today's  youth  to  participate  re- 
sponsibly in  our  democratic  processes. 
Certainly,  youth  has  a  stake  in  American 
democracy.  And  no  generation  has  been 
better  prepared  by  age  18  for  such  par- 
ticipation. Credit  Is  due.  I  think,  to  our 
educational  system  and  to  the  mass  me- 
dia, which  have  helped  to  inform  and  in- 
volve today's  yotmg  people  in  the  events 
of  their  Oovemment  at  all  levels. 

Mr.  President,  the  movement  to  lower 
the  voting  age  has  been  a  long  one. 
marked  by  some  successes  at  the  State 
level  along  the  way.  Now,  I  believe,  we 
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have  reached  tbe  benchmark  from  which 
the  final  effort  can  be  successfully 
launched  to  provide  all  Americans  18  and 
over  with  the  right  to  vote  for  the  public 
oiflcials  who  will  guide  their  Govem- 
nient's  policies  at  aU  levels. 
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I  AM  A  CARD-CARRYING  AMERICAN 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  on  a  re- 
cent trip  to  Mississippi,  I  was  pleased  to 
learn  of  a  patriotic  new  project  adopted 
by  the  Public  Relations  Association  of 
Mississippi.  The  association  is  sponsor- 
ing an  "I  Am  a  Card-carrying  American" 
campaign  which,  I  believe.  Is  worthwhile 
and  which  I  think,  if  successful,  would 
rekindle  the  fire  of  "love  of  country"  in 
thousands  of  hearts  across  this  land. 
The  project  has  the  endorsement  of 
many  of  the  business  leaders  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  and,  although  the 
effort  is  nonpolitical,  many  government 
leaders  have  also  endorsed  the  program. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President,  to  quote  a 
few  lines  from  an  explanation  of  the 
project  as  put  out  by  the  E^bhc  Relations 
Association  of  Mississippi: 

I  Am  a  Car<i  Carrying  Amerlcsji  was  de- 
ilgned  for  the  sole  purpose  of  hearing  from 
the  majority  and  to  give  the  opportunity  as 
&n  iDdtvldual  to  reafllrm  their  faith  and 
allegiance  to  the  CTnited  States  ol  America. 

This  Is  a  positive  project  for  every  Indi- 
vidual man.  woman  and  child  In  our  Na- 
tloD.  A  program  that  is  non-poUtlcal.  non- 
Esctarlan.  and  non-racial.  It  la  a  project  of 
the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  noted  that  as  part  of 
this  project  each  card-carrying  American 
receives  a  kit  which  includes  an  Ameri- 
can-flag lapel  pin.  and  other  parapher- 
nalia. Including  a  pledge  signed  by  each 
member,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  That 
pledge  simply  says: 

I  aclcnowledge:  That  to  have  a  good  Amer- 
ica t  must  actively  be  a  good  American.  That 
for  every  legal  and  moral  right  there  Is  a 
responsibility.  Z  cannot  long  retain  the  free- 
doms that  I  as  an  American  enjoy  unless  I  am 
wlUlng  to  accept  my  individual  duties  and 
perform  them — In  the  true  American  spirit. 

2ifr.  President.  I  am  convinced  this 
project  has  potential  in  that  It  could 
create  a  renewed  national  interest  in  the 
flag  and  for  those  precepts  for  which  It 
stands.  I  am  proud  a  group  such  as  this 
has  undertaken  this  project,  and  doubly 
proud  that  it  was  started  In  my  home 
SUte  of  Mississippi. 


A  DAY  WE  TURNED  OUR  BACKS 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  national 
attention  was  riveted  on  the  recent  in- 
cident of  outrageous  conduct  on  the  part 
of  those  who  permitted  a  Lithuanian 
would-be  defector  to  be  forcibly  removed 
by  Soviet  seamen  from  a  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  cutter. 

The  shocking  conduct  on  the  part  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  American  vessel 
is  most  difficult  to  understand.  Irate  citi- 
zens from  my  State  and  from  other 
States  have  protested.  Among  those  who 
did  so  editorially  was  our  one-time 
valued  and  very  effective  Senator  from 
California.  WUllam  P.  Knowland.  Now 


busily  engaged  with  the  Oakland  (Calif.) . 
Tribune,  he  found  Ume  to  devote  one  of 
his  editorials  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Oat  W>  TuaNED  Ocra  Backs 

President  Nixon  was  reported  to  have  been 
•outraged"  over  the  conduct  of  those  who 
permitted  a  would-be  Lithuanian  defector  to 
be  forcibly  removed  by  Soviet  seamen  from 
a  U.S.  Coast  Guard  cutter  Nov.  23. 

There  was  little  In  the  official  reports  on 
the  Incident  yesterday  from  the  two  gov- 
ernmental agencies  Involved  to  mollify  either 
the  President  or  any  American  citizen  proud 
of  our  nation's  history  and  traditions— of 
the  very  lact  that  America  was  colonized  and 
founded  as  a  sanctuary  for  those  fleeing  from 
Old  World  poutlcal  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion. 

The  Incident  occurred  as  the  US.  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant  and  a  Soviet  trawler 
were  moored  together  off  New  England.  A 
luckleas  Llthuaulan  radio  operator  ahoanl  the 
Russian  vessel.  Slmas  Kudlrka,  S5,  leaped 
aboard  the  Vigilant  and  begged  for  political 
asylum. 

Several  hours  later,  incredibly,  Soviet  sea- 
men were  permitted  to  come  aboard  the 
U.S.  ship,  search  out  the  hiding  Kudlrka, 
and — according  to  witnesses — beat,  kick  aad 
drag  him  back  to  the  Soviet  trawler.  U.S. 
Coast  Guardsmen  reportedly  stood  by  with- 
out Interfering,  despite  the  man's  pleas  on 
bended  knees  for  help. 

The  gist  of  one  official  report  yesterday, 
from  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  of  the  Traxu- 
porta  tlon  Department — which  administers 
the  Coast  Guard — was  that  "before  this  in- 
cident the  Coast  Guard  had  not  received  from 
the  State  Etepartment  guidance  as  to  general 
policy  with  regard  to  defectora." 

The  official  State  Department  report  based 
most  of  Its  own  defense  on  alleged  confusion 
over  Just  what  was  taking  place  aboard  the 
Vigilant,  and  when.  The  State  Department 
report  did  acknowledge  that  some  time  after 
being  notified  the  Incident  was  In  progress 
It  m  turn  Informed  the  Coast  Guard  "that 
the  possible  defector  should  not  be  encour- 
aged and  noted  the  possibility  of  a  possible 
provocation." 

What,  if  anything,  the  official  explana- 
tions have  explained  remains  a  mystery. 

Why  any  American,  particularly  a  military 
officer — as  Secretary  Volpe  suggests — should 
require  "guidance  as  to  a  general  policy"  on 
whether  to  xinhesltatlngly  grant  at  least  tem- 
porary asylum  to  a  man  pleading  for  a  chance 
at  freedom.  Is  an  even  deeper  mystery. 

"Mother  of  Exiles"  Is  the  name  Emma  Laz- 
arus gave  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty  In  her 
famous  sonnet,  and  It  fits.  Through  tbe 
years,  the  United  States  has  welcomed 
thousands  of  foreigners  fleeing  persecution 
la  their  native  lands.  Most  recently,  they 
have  Included  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
refugees  fleeing  persecution  In  Nazi  Ger- 
many. Communist  Hungary  and  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Cuba. 

If  America  means  anything  to  oppressed 
people  the  world  over,  it  means  that  some- 
where In  this  world — although  perhaps  prac- 
ticably unreachable — a  place  does  exist 
where  hope  and  freedom  awaits  them. 

Slmas  Kudlrka  dared  to  reach  out  for  that 
promise  and  had  it  In  his  grasp,  only  to  see 
It  wrenched  back  again  through  the  indif- 
ference and  Inaction  of  a  simpering  bureauc- 
racy whose  apparent  flrat  concern  was  to 
caution  against  "a  possible  provocation"  and 
whose  last  concern  apparently  was  the  his- 
tory and  tradition  of  a  proud  nation  which 
once  was  able  to  boast  to  the  entire  world 
that  It  was  the  land  of  tbe  free  and  tbe  home 
of  the  brave. 


A  WALK  IN  THE  WOODS 


Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  on  Thanks- 
giving Day.  there  appeared  in  the  Prov- 
idence. R.I.,  Journal  an  engaging  and 
delightful  column  by  Bradford  W.  Swan 
telling  of  the  joy  of  a  walk  in  the  Rhode 
Island  woods  aftor  a  holiday  dinner. 

As  we  approach  another  holiday.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  wlU  find  a  moment 
to  read  ihls  column,  entitled  "Why  Not 
a  Walk  in  Woods?"  and  ask  unanimous 
c-onsent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RKcoao. 
as  follows: 

Wht  Not  a  Walk  im  Woods? 
I  By  Bradford  P.  Swai:) 

If  you  find  you  can  no  longer  stand  tbe 
hurly-burly  of  the  holiday  household  with 
Its  confusion,  lu  floods  of  visitors  and  rela- 
tives. Its  screaming  children,  and  Its  piles  of 
dirty  dishes,  take  to  the  woods 

And  this  advice  goes  for  not  only  the  males 
of  the  household  but  also  the  over-worked 
females,  be  they  devotees  of  Women's  Lib  or 
Just  tired  housewives  or  active  teenagers. 

Seriously,  aside  from  offering  peace  and 
quiet,  a  walk  in  the  woods  In  the  winter  can 
be  Just  as  rewarding  aa  in  any  other  season 
of  the  year,  and.  In  a  sense,  the  ways  in 
which  It  Is  different  from  a  spring,  summer, 
or  fall  walk,  make  it  even  more  pleasant. 

For  inat&nce.  In  winter  the  woods  are  less 
crowded,  most  of  the  outdoors  people  having 
taken  to  the  ski  slopes,  the  skating  rink,  or 
the  snowmobile.  If  you  Just  walk,  or  snow- 
shoe,  or  go  Bkl-touring,  you  can  have  whole 
forests  to  yourself,  and  the  calm  and  peace 
thereof  pasaeth  all  understanding. 

Almost  the  only  sounds  you  hear  In  the 
winter  woods  are  the  booming  of  the  big 
winds  which  set  the  frost -stiffened  trees  a- 
creak  and  the  rattle  of  dry  branches  rubbing 
and  scratching  upon  one  another.  Birds  do 
not  sing  and  the  little  ftnimaiB  go  silently 
atx>ut  their  business  without  the  usual  chat- 
ter and  scolding.  But  both  are  there  and  the 
bold  chickadees  and  busy  nuthatches  sit  on 
branches  almost  within  touchmg  distance,  as 
though  glad  of  your  company  in  their  aUent 
world. 

Before  the  anaws  come  ft  is  fascinating  to 
discover  how  much  you  can  see  in  what  a 
casual  glance  would  tell  you  was  a  dead — or 
sleeping — world.  For  Instance.  I  was  a  grown 
man  before  it  dawned  on  me  that  the  oaks 
don't  drop  their  leaves  the  way  other  decidu- 
ous trees  do.  Their  brown  and  sere  leaves 
hang  on  tenaciously,  many  of  them  untU  the 
bursting  of  buds  in  spring  push  them  from 
their  precarious  hold.  They  rattle  away  in  the 
winds  of  winter  with  a  ghostly  hissing.  Since 
so  much  of  our  hiking  territory  in  Rbode  Is- 
land Is  covered  with  scrub  oaks,  this  leaf 
business  Is  something  youll  notice  on  a  win- 
ter walk. 

Then,  too,  every  now  and  then  the  carpet 
of  old  fallen  leaves  opens  up  and  things 
worth  noticing  appear.  For  example,  you  can 
frequently  spot  a  cluster  of  the  light  green, 
leathery  leaves  of  a  creeping  mayflower  plant. 
Of  course  there  are  the  Christmas  ferns  which 
remain  green  all  winter,  and  so.  strangely. 
does  the  common  woodfem  which  keeps  Its 
anow-burdened  fronds  until  another  season. 
The  little  rock-crop  also  remains  green,  a 
spot  of  color  against  the  dull  brown  of  fallen 
leaves  and  the  gray  of  tbe  rocks  oa  which  it 
lives. 

PlpslBsewa  gets  greener  than  ever.  It  seems 
to  me.  when  fall  rains  wash  away  the  dust 
of  Buouner.  For  red  there's  the  checkberry 
carpeting  the  green  mossy  areas.  Ground  pine 
trails  among  the  dry  leaves,  ami  of  courae 
the  mountain  laurel  remains  green  and 
shiny  all  winter.  In  fact.  It  lant  untU  tha 
deolduoua  trees  have  abed  th«lr  leaves  that 
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cme  nuUlaM  how  much  of  tbe  lorest  world 
Is  evergreen — and  that  doeant  Include  our 
•oftwoods,  the  pines  and  hemlocks  and 
ipnioeB. 

Before  the  flrat  snows,  too.  is  the  best  tUn« 
for  the  trail-cutter  to  go  to  work.  With  the 
trees  tore  of  leaves  you  can  see  &  long  way  in 
the  woods  and  you  can  line  up  a  traU  better 
than  any  other  time  of  the  year.  The  fallen 
leaves  may  obscure  the  footway  but  they  are 
nowhere  near  as  bad  about  this  as  a  foot  or 
two  of  snow  will  be;  then  you  can't  even  dis- 
cern boulders  and  dltcbea. 

And  when  that  flrst  tracking  snow  comes, 
another  fascination  la  in  store  for  the  winter 
hiker.  Here  Is  a  whole  new  "book"  to  be  r«ad. 
You  can  see  where  the  ahrew  marched  on 
tiny  feet,  where  the  red  squirrel  gnawed 
voraciously  on  a  pine  cone,  gobbing  the 
seeds  and  spitting  out  the  bard  brown 
"petals." 

If  you  see  a  set  of  tracks  no  bigger  than  a 
cat  might  make  that  seem  to  go  straight 
about  their  business,  with  no  aide  excursions, 
you're  on  the  trail  of  a  fox.  The  fox  always 
seems  to  know  where  he  wants  to  go  and 
often  his  tracks  will  run  straight  as  a  die  for 
as  far  as  you  can  see. 

Tou  can  see  where  the  rabbit  ran,  and 
the  doer,  and  it  is  great  fun  to  read  thia  writ- 
ing In  the  snow  that  the  beasts  and  birds 
leave  as  they  move  around  through  their  win- 
try world. 

Ah.  and  the  peace  and  quiet  I  How  won- 
derful after  the  Jubilation  around  the  Christ- 
mas tree  and  the  gro&nlog  board) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  POSmON   ON 
VOTE 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  vote  came  last  night  on  the  effort  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  man- 
power training  blU.  S.  3M7. 1  was  neces- 
sarily absent.  If  I  had  been  present  and 
voting.  I  woud  have  voted  "nay,"  to 
sustain  the  President's  veto  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
permanent  Rxcono  be  changed  to  reflect 
this  position. 


THE  AUTOMOBILE  EXCISE  TAX 
a«r.  HART.  Mr.  President,  back  in 
October  1917,  the  Congress  enacted  a 
temporary  emergency  excise  tax  on  the 
manufacture  of  motor  vehicles  to  help 
finance  World  War  I.  The  tax  on  passen- 
ger cars,  cars  at  that  time  being  consid- 
ered a  luxury,  was  finally  repealed  in 
May  1928.  along  with  the  tax  on  buses: 
the  truck  tax  had  been  repealed  2  years 
earlier.  That  action  set  some  kind  of  a 
track  record  for  "temporary"  excise 
taxes  on  automobiles — less  than  11  years 
from  enactment  to  repeal. 

In  June  1932,  a  desperate  effort  was 
being  made  to  balance  the  budget  in  ac- 
cord with  the  best  economic  thinking  of 
the  times.  Congress  felt  that  people  who 
could  afford  the  luxury  of  new  cars  in 
the  middle  of  a  depression  could  well 
afford  to  contribute  to  this  effort,  and  the 
motor  vehicle  excise  was  "temporarily" 
reestablished  at  a  3-percent  rate.  With 
the  imposition  of  other  luxury  taxes  to 
rmance  our  mobilization  for  World  War 
n,  the  tax  on  passenger  cars  was  raised 
to  7  percent  in  October  1941 — again, 
purely  as  a  "temporary"  wartime  meas- 
ure. Ten  years  later,  the  rate  was  raised 
to  10  percent— but  only  as  a  temporary 
measure,  you  understand,  to  help  finance 


our  share  in  the  Korean  hostiUties.  In- 
deed, the  measure  even  provided  that  the 
rate  would  automatically  fall  back  to  the 
"temporary"  World  War  n  rate  once 
hostilities  ceased. 

Most  of  us  here  know  the  story.  The 
legislative  history  of  a  decade  shows 
nothing  but  a  series  of  annual  tempo- 
rary extensions  of  the  10-percent  rate. 

Finally,  in  June  1965  Congress  passed 
and  the  President  signed  a  bill  eliminat- 
ing most  of  the  World  War  n  excise 
taxes,  only  20  years  after  the  end  of  that 
war.  The  exceptions  were  automobiles 
and  telephone  calls,  both  of  which  it  was 
decided  to  phase  out  rather  than  elimi- 
nate unmediately. 

The  rate  on  automobiles  was  reduced 
to  7  percent  retroactive  to  May  15.  1965, 
with  the  provision  that  it  drop  to  6  per- 
cent for  196B.  4  percent  for  1967,  2  per- 
cent for  1968.  and  1  percent  afler  Jan- 
uary 1,  1969.  The  drop  to  6  percent  took 
place  on  schedule,  but  by  that  time  the 
costs  of  tlie  war  in  Vietnam  were  mount- 
ing. And  once  again  we  heard  the  old 
refrain. 

At  the  administration's  request.  Con- 
gress restored  the  7-percent  rate  from 
March  16,  1966,  through  March  31,  1968, 
but  with  a  firm  promise  that  the  rate 
would  drop  to  2  percent  for  the  rest  of 
1968  and  to  1  percent  after  January  1, 
1969.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  1965  legis- 
lation would  be  achieved. 

In  1988,  we  again  postponed  the  reduc- 
tion and  extended  the  7-percent  rate 
through  1969.  We  made  another  firm 
commitment  to  our  constltutents,  how- 
ever; this  time  we  promised  the  rate 
would  drop  to  5  percent  In  1970, 3  percent 
in  1971,  1  percent  in  1972,  and  the  tax 
would  be  eliminated  by  Jantiary  1,  1973. 
Everyone  knows  what  happened  last 
year.  We  postponed  everything  for  1 
more  year — but  we  pledged  that  the  rate 
would  drop  In  1971,  again  In  1972  and 
1973,  and  the  tax  would  be  abolished 
after  December  31,  1973.  I  submit,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  move  Just  about  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  the  public. 

Now,  once  more,  we  are  being  called 
into  the  breach.  We  are  told  that  we 
carmot  afford  to  honor  the  commitment 
we  made  only  last  year.  The  5-percent 
rate  we  promised  for  the  coming  year 
must  be  put  off  until  1974,  and  further 
reductions  are  to  be  interminably  de- 
layed. As  recently  as  1968  we  vowed  that 
the  tax  would  expire  by  the  end  of  1972 
Now  we  are  telling  the  American  people 
that  this  was  only  a  ple-ln-the-sky 
dream  of  ours,  not  to  be  taken  seriously, 
but  that  It  might— It  just  mlght^-come 
true  by  1982. 

The  principal  maxim  of  17th  century 
taxation,  and  earlier  for  all  I  know,  was 
"pluck  the  goose  where  It  squawkes  the 
least."  This  cynical  principle,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  about  the  only  reason  for  the 
continuation  of  a  manufacturer's  excise 
tax  on  automobiles.  We  have  endured  It 
now,  at  the  present  temporary  rate  or 
higher,  for  Just  over  30  years.  It  provides 
a  nice  amount  of  revenue,  one  which  no 
government  would  like  to  relinquish.  On 
an  average  car  lIstlnR  retail  for  $3  200 
the  manufacturer's  excise  tax  Is  about 
»170:  by  the  time  this  gets  pyramided  up 
with  local  taxes  and  finance  charges  on 
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the  excise  tax  Itself,  it  costs  the  retail 
customer  over  $200.  But  In  the  excllT 
ment  of  buying  a  new  car,  the  averanf 
customer  is  far  more  likely  to  damn  the 
manufacturer  or  the  dealer  for  this  ^ 
ment  of  cost  than  he  Is  his  Congressman 
or  Senator.  So  we  can  get  away  with  It 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  this— if 
we  pass  this  proposed  extension  thij 
latest  In  a  long  series  of  broken  promlM 
to  the  American  public,  it  is  because  wl 
think  that  once  we  can  "get  away  with 
something"  one  more  time.  Mr  Presi 
dent,  I  submit  that  the  Integrity'  of  thli 
body  requires  us  to  reject  such  an  atu 
tude— that  at  the  very  least,  we  must 
honor  a  commitment  made  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  very  Congress  in  our  own 
flrst  session.  ™ 

Are  there  any  reasons  other  than  sen- 
atorial consistency  for  carrying  out  s 
pledge  made  only  last  year?  If  there  were 
not  such  reasons,  my  plea  to  you  would  be 
for  simple  consistency.  I  would  only  say 
that  we  should  stop  this  charade  of  post- 
poning year  after  year  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century  a  promised  reduction  In  tbe 
automobile  excise  tax. 

But  there  are  good  reasons  for  getting 
rid  of  this  tax  as  soon  as  we  can  A 
new  automobUe  might  possibly  have 
been  a  rich  man's  luxury  In  1917-  per- 
haps even  in  1932,  when  most  people 
hardly  knew  what  the  Income  tax  was 
one  could  argue  that  anyone  who  could 
buy  a  new  car  could  pay  some  tax  on  It- 
and  In  1940  the  tax  could  be  Justified  as 
a  means  of  reducing  the  demand  lor 
cars,  so  that  manufacturers  would  have 
facilities  available  for  defense  produc- 
tion. Today  the  automobile  Is  a  very 
basic  necessity  to  most  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  the  tax  hits  hardest  those  who 
can  least  afford  it.  And  no  one  would 
argue  that  we  need  to  reduce  automobile 
consumption  as  a  defense  measure  His- 
torical rationales  for  the  tax  no  longer 
apply. 

Beyond  equity,  however,  the  state  of 
the  economy  offers  a  powerful  argument 
for  staging  out  this  tax.  The  Nations 
unemployment  rate  is  high  and  rislne. 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  faced  with 
both  wage  and  price  Inflation.  Under  the 
circumstances,  It  is  instructive  to  review 
the  argtiment  offered  by  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Fowler  to  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  for  elimination  of  the  "tem- 
porary" excise  taxes: 

But  an  equaUy  coinp«Uing  reuoo  for  Uu 
elimination  or  reduction  of  many  of  Uiese 
selective  excises  Is  that  they  are  Uicompatltile 
with  a  tax  system  that  leaves  the  priyate 
economy  the  maximum  opportunity  (or 
growth.  These  taxes  were  Imposed  largely  In 
war  and  emergency  in  part  to  restrain  pro- 
duction and  consumption  In  the  taxed  proil- 
ucts  and  services  and  encourage  the  trans- 
fer of  the  material  and  manpower  resources 
dedicated  to  these  products  to  other  areas 
deemed  more  eisenUal  to  the  war  effort.  Im- 
posed In  part  for  this  reason.  It  is  only  logical 
that  they  should  be  removed  as  a  part  of  s 
normal  peacetime  economy.  This  removal  of 
a  burden  on  the  private  sector  will  holster 
the  economy  In  a  particularly  valuable  wa.T 
since  It  win  strengthen  the  competlUre 
forces  In  the  marketplace,  and  It  will  entail 
significant  price  reductloiu,  thereby  con- 
tributing to  wage-prloe  stabuity. 
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day.  Our  need  Is  even  greater  than  It  was 
then  for  policies  which  will  leave  the 
private  economy  the  maximum  opportu- 
nity for  growth,  strengthen  competitive 
forces  In  the  marketplace,  and  through 
significant  price  reductions  contribute  to 
wage-price  stability.  The  presently 
scheduled  eUmination  of  the  automobile 
excise  tax  Is  the  type  of  policy  which  will 
contribute  to  these  goals. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  both  con- 
sistency and  sound  economic  reasons  de- 
mand that  we  let  the  automobile  excise 
ux  fall  to  5  percent  on  January  1,  to 
3  percent  in  1972,  to  1  percent  in  1973, 
and  to  disappear  entirely  by  1974.  If  any- 
thin;,  we  should  speed  up  the  phaseout 
of  this  tax,  I  do  not  know  how  other  Sen- 
ators may  vote,  but  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science vote  in  favor  of  any  further  de- 
lays in  this  matter. 
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These  were  good  words  when  they  were 
spoken  In  1965,  and  tbey  make  sense  to- 


THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  TOBACCO 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  this  Is  the 
yuletlde  season.  The  spirit  of  peace  on 
earth  and  goodwill  toward  man  reigns 
throughout  the  world.  Even  the  pro- 
ttacted  bitterness  and  violence  of  real 
war  pauses  as  if  in  deference  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  In  the  Middle  East,  the 
guns  Etre  silent.  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
guns  are  silent. 

But  sadly,  there  is  no  peace,  or  even 
temporary  truce,  in  the  Senate  as  unre- 
mitting vendetta  continues  to  be  waged 
against  the  tobacco  Industry  and  the  to- 
bacco farmers  and  workers  and  manu- 
facturers who  supply  the  demand  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  consume  the 
product. 

Last  Friday,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
provided  this  body  with  an  example  of 
such  a  shocking  attack.  Its  unfairness 
would  have  required  an  answer  at  any 
time.  But  coming  Just  at  this  time  of  year 
it  becomes  a  compelling  duty  to  decry  its 
extreme  bias,  bitterness,  and  verbal 
violence. 

Quite  obviously,  tbe  Senator  from 
Utah  believes  he  Is  engaged  In  a  war 
agahist  this  perfectly  legal  product.  And 
equally  obviously,  he  believes  that  all 
Is  fair  In  war  and  that  the  ends  Justify 
the  means.  But,  Mr.  President,  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  deliberative  body  should 
know  better  than  most  that  the  ends  do 
not  Justify  the  means.  They  should  know 
that  even  war — real  or  symbolic — has 
rules.  And  they  should  take  to  heart  Oli- 
ver Cromwell's  plea  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment when  he  beseeched  them  "In  the 
bowels  of  Christ,  think  It  possible  ye  may 
be  mistaken." 

Let  me  then  try  to  point  out  some  of 
the  facts  that  cast  serious  doubt  on  his 
opinion  that  tobacco  Is  linked  with  prob- 
lems of  health.  I  call  this  view  "an  opin- 
ion" advisedly,  because,  Mr.  President,  It 
Is  simply  not  a  fact. 

Item:  While  the  left  hand  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare is  attacking  cigarettes,  the  right 
hand  is  pointing  to  another  possible  cul- 
prit. The  National  Center  for  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  states  the  following: 

Deaths  from  lung  cancer  bave  be«n  in- 
creasing rapidly  In  recent  years,  and  while 
niany    factors    ar«    probably    Involved,    the 


atrllcing  difference  between  the  urban  and 
rural  mortality  rate  for  lung  cancer  points 
to  one  of  them — air  poUutlon.  The  rate  In 
our  large  metropolitan  areas  Is  twice  the 
rural  rate,  even  after  full  allowance  is  made 
for  differences  In  smoking  habits.  The  death 
rate  from  lung  cancer  is  apparently  directly 
proportional  to  city  size,  and  the  same  can 
be  said,  in  general,  (or  levels  of  air  pollution. 

Item:  The  President's  Council  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  in  its  flrst  annual 
report  also  recognizes  that  there  is  more 
complexity  to  the  question  of  the  causes 
of  chronic  disease  than  the  antitobaceo 
lobbyists'  overslmpUflcatlon.  For  this  dis- 
tinguished body  has  declared  the  fol- 
lowing : 

The  causes  of  chronic  rtlftfanef.  which  con- 
stitute the  major  public  health  problems  of 
our  time  are  dilficult  to  determine.  Assessing 
tbe  contribution  of  particular  pollutant*  to 
these  conditions  Is  complicated  by  the  seem- 
ingly Infinite  variety  of  pollutants  to  which 
persons,  particularly  those  In  urban  areas,  are 
expoaed  from  the  day  of  their  birth.  And  it 
la  difficult  to  separate  pollution  from  the 
other  biological  and  physical  stresses  to 
which  people  are  subjected. 

Nonetheless.  It  Is  well  established  that  air 
poUutlon  contributes  to  the  Incidence  of 
such  chronic  diseases  as  emphysema,  bron- 
chitis, and  other  respiratory  ailments.  Pol- 
luted air  Is  also  linked  to  higher  mortality 
rates  from  other  causes.  Including  cancer  and 
arterloeclerotlc  heart  disease.  Smokers  living 
In  polluted  cities  have  a  much  higher  rate  of 
lung  cancer  than  smokers  In  rural  areas. 

Item:  A  respected  financial  publica- 
tion, Barron's,  has  over  the  weekend 
published  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
so-t^alled  war  against  tobacco,  which  I 
request  permission  to  Insert  In  the 
Record.  Its  concluding  paragraph,  how- 
ever. Is  worthy  of  quotation  at  this  point, 
because  it  reveals  the  end  of  the  road 
along  which  the  antitobaceo  careerists' 
good  Intentions  are  taking  the  American 
people: 

What  began  as  a  weU-lntentloned,  If  per- 
haps misguided,  effort  to  educate  the  citlsen 
thus  has  escalated  Into  an  exercise  In  au- 
thoritarianism, the  effects  of  which  threaten 
to  ripple  far  and  wide.  As  Barron's  years  ago 
otiserved:  'With  reformers  education  fre- 
quently seems  to  turn  into  coercion.  Perhaps 
It's  significant  that  the  first  attack  on  ciga- 
rettes was  launched  In  Nazi  Germany 
(which  grudged  the  foreign  exchange  needed 
to  buy  tobacco);  that  It  was  embraced  by 
Sir  Stafford  Crlpps  and  his  fellow  blue-noees 
of  British  Labour:  and  that  It  baa  become  at 
least  seml-oCQctal  In  ttie  so-called  Great  So- 
clty  .  .  .  Tbe  pubUc  interest,  as  we  have  said 
before,  covers  a  multitude  of  sins,  from  tbe 
venial  to  the  deadly.  Smoking  may  be  a  mi- 
nor Issue,  but  contempt  for  due  process  of 
law  looms  large." 

Mr.  President,  this  U  the  road  that  pro- 
hibitionists diverted  this  Nation  Into 
traveling  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 
Styles  change  and  the  new  thrust  Is 
aimed  at  advertising.  Do  not  prohibit  the 
product,  say  the  neoprohlbitlonists — 
prohibit  Its  advertising.  But  the  intention 
Is  the  same. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  may  be  for- 
given If  he  carmot  recognize  the  doubt 
about  the  scientific  evidence  against  cig- 
arette smc^ng.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
for  his  inability  to  remember  the  confi- 
dence he  had  In  the  tobacco  industry  at 
the  time  It  voltmteered  to  go  off  the 
broadcast  media.  "I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  cigarette  Industry  will  imdertake  Its 


commitments  in  the  highest  of  good 
faith. '  he  said  then. 

Indeed,  last  December  he  attacked  the 
broadcasting  industry's  attempt  to  delay 
the  end  of  broadcast  cigarette  advertis- 
ing. He  siud: 

It  Is  a  repudiation  of  a  commendable  and 
statesm.-inllke  effort  of  the  cigarette  Industry 
to  achieve  self -regulation,  a  principle  which 
I  am  confident  Is  In  the  best  American  tradi- 
tion and  u  to  l}e  preferred  by  responsible 
legislators  of  all  parties. 

I  agree  with  my  colleague's  views  of 
the  tobacco  Industry  at  that  time.  But  I 
cannot  agree  with — and  I  do  not  see  how 
he  rationaUzes — his  latest  charge  of  "im- 
consclonable  hucksterism  running  amuck 
In  tbe  cigarette  Industry." 

Is  It  unconscionable  hucksterism  to 
volimtnrily  go  off  the  air  In  order  to 
avoid  having  their  advertising  reach 
children  who  are  such  inveterate  televi- 
sion viewer.^?  This  is  what  the  tobacco 
Industry  did. 

Is  It  imconscionable  huckersterism  for 
the  tobacco  Industry  to  voluntarily  pro- 
pose to  list  the  tar  and  nicotine  content 
in  all  of  the  remaming  advertising  left 
to  them?  That  is  what  this  industry  is 
at  this  very  time  trying  to  work  out  with 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Is  this 
industry's  initiative  not  another  "com- 
mendable and  statesmanlike  effort  of  the 
tobacco  Industry  to  achieve  self-regula- 
tion" to  use  the  words  of  praise  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Utah? 

Mr.  President,  the  world  we  live  in  Is 
Indeed,  a  troubled  place.  The  temper  of 
our  times  works  against  calm  and  dis- 
passionate consideration.  Neither  life  nor 
legislation  can  t>e  based  on  simplistic 
solutions  which  are  based  on  less  than 
the  full  facts.  We  cannot  In  good  con- 
science do  to  an  entire  Industry — farm- 
ers, workers,  manufacturers,  and  con- 
straiers — what  we  could  not  and  would 
not  do  In  a  court  of  law  to  a  criminal. 
We  cannot  condemn  the  accused  tmtil  we 
have  proven  his  guilt.  The  trial  is  not 
yet  over,  the  verdict  Is  not  yet  In.  So 
why  are  so  many  men  who  know  better — 
or  should  know  better — ready  to  Impose 
sentence? 

My  words  may  have  little  Impact  on  my 
colleague,  although  I  hope  that  they  will. 
But  perhaps  he  will  read  once  again  an 
editorial  from  a  great  newspaper  in  his 
own  State  of  Utah,  the  Salt  Ijike  City 
Tribune : 

I7nless  tobacco  itself  Is  outlawed,  simple 
logic  dictates  It  mtist  be  permitted  to  ad- 
vertise. If  discrimination  Is  allowed  against 
one  Individual  or  Industry  tbe  door  la  opened 
(or  discrimination  against  aU. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  and  the  editorial  be 
printed  at  this  point  and  conclude  my 
remarks  with  Its  eloquent  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicoRS.  as  follows: 
[rram  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  July  24.  ISflS] 
SKOKxscaKXV   Hides   Dancks 

By  "volunteering"  to  withdraw  cigarette 
advertising  from  radio  and  tele\i8lon  by  1970. 
the  tobacco  Industry  has  tetniwrarlly  re- 
moved some  of  the  heat  being  appUed  by 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commlaslon  and  a  group 
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Of  congTMsmen  under  the  de  facto  leaderslxlp 
or  Utfth's  Sen.  PrKok  E.  Moss. 

But  tbe  buic  Usue  posed  by  cigarette 
advertising  has  not  been  faced :  Can  tbe 
government,  tn  apparent  deOance  of  First 
Amendment  guarantee*,  bar  the  advertising 
of  a  legally  grown  and  marketed  product? 
IX  so.  what  Ls  to  prevent  It  from  also  banning 
advertuing  or  other  producu  and  services 
which  can  be  ahown  to  be  dangerous  under 
some  clrcumstAnx^es? 

It  la  obvious  anU^smoking  force*  do  not 
Intend  to  atop  with  their  initial  victory.  Al- 
ready plans  are  being  shaped  to  bring  pres- 
sure on  other  media  to  severely  restrict  or 
eliminate  cigarette  advertising.  Alter  that 
what? 

For  more  than  50  years  the  automobile  has 
been  kilUng  and  Injiulng  people  and.  unlike 
the  cigarette,  there  Is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  the  motor  vehicle's  capacity  for  deal- 
ing death.  Will  the  same  people  who  worry 
ao  much  for  cigarette  smokers  have  equal 
concern  for  drivers  and  pedestrians? 

wm  aspirin,  swimming  pools,  razor  blades, 
step  ladders,  high  fat  foods  and  any  number 
of  other  products  that  can  and  do  cause 
death  ond  injury  follow  the  cigarette  into 
advertising  limbo? 

We  suggest  the  current  furor  over  cigarette 
advertising  is  an  over-reaction  to  the  1064 
report  of  the  Surgeon  Generals  Advisory 
Committee  on  Smoking  and  Health  which 
establtahed  a  sutlstical  Unk  between  smok- 
ing and  various  ailments  but  failed  to  ahow 
how  the  diseases  were  caused. 

A  population  conditioned  from  infancy  to 
beUeve  that  smoking  was  slightly  sinful  and 
somehow  unhealthy  waa  easily  convinced 
that  proof  of  the  latter  belief  was  now  at 
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soclatlon.  People  Uke  yourselves,  who  are 
analyna  much  more  accustomed  than  I  to 
using  computers,  are  familiar  with  the  term. 
lOO,  garbage  In.  garbage  out.  The  Input  in 
most  of  these  studies  has  been  based  upon 
death  certlflcates.  Death  certlfleates  at  best 
have  a  margin  of  error  of  about  25%  and  at 
worst  I  would  say  about  50%.  If  you  put  tn 

^flf "  5  P^*^-  y^"  "*  Bo»°«  ^  ««t      P"-«»  the  Public  Health  Cigarette  8^^ 
garbage  out.  and  that  Is  predoely  what  they      A^-t   of    iqao     »h.nh    -««      .™  ^."f^*^ 


boro  Country,  or  "SprlngUme— It  happens 
every  Salem."  has  been  matched  by  a  puUic 
service  message  inveighing  against  the  .vui 
of  smoking.  (One  unforgettable  spot,  which 
mode  Winston  seem  like  a  paragon  of  good 
taste,  featured  a  TV  performer  actuaUy  m 
the  terminal  stages  o»  lung  cancer.)  wiih 
much  hufttng  and  puffing,  Congress  last  lev 


have  gotten." 

While  It  may  be  news  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commlsaloo.  which  last  week 
ruled  to  the  contrary,  tbe  Issiie  of  smoking 
and  health,  far  from  lapsing  into  the  realm 
of  the  non -controversial,  is  still  very  much 
alive  and  kicking.  Six  months  ago  the  New 
York  Society  of  Security  Analysts  held  a 
roundUble.  chaired  by  John  C.  Maxwell.  Jr.. 
of  Oppenhelmer  &  Co..  featuring  several 
authorities  whose  views  (life  the  foregoing) 
clash  vloIenUy  with  those  of  the  U.S.  sclen- 
tlftc  establishment.  Thus.  Theodor  Sterling. 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Applied 
Mathematics.  Washington  University  (St. 
Louis) .  after  detailing  a  number  of  Inconsis- 
tencies and  contradictions  in  the  famous 
1964  Surgeon -General's  Report,  concluded: 
"1  think  that  the  role  of  cigarette  smoking 
m  causing  heolth  problems  Is  far  from  easy 
to  understand.  Certainly  we  ore  not  ready  to 
make  any  quantitative  claims  about  how 
much  disease  is  caused  by  how  much  smok- 
ing." According  to  Dr.  Louis  Soloff.  chief  of 
the  Division  of  Cardiology  at  Temple  Univer- 
sity, a  good  many  studies,  Including  one 
recently  pubilshed  m  the  official  Journal  of 
the  American  Heart  Association,  disclosed  no 


Act    of 


which,  after 


.ew  Year's  Da* 
makes  It  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  k 
flne  up  to  $10,000.  to  "odvertlM  cigarettes 
on  any  medium  of  electronic  communict- 
tlon  subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  POC  " 
The  agency,  tn  turn,  lost  week,  decreed  that 
OS  of  the  same  date,  radio  and  televiBion 
sutlons  no  longer  must  broadcast  ontiamok- 
ing  appeals.  If  they  choose  to  do  so.  how- 
ever, they  need  not  give  equal  time  to  the 
tobacco  industry.  As  the  FCC  blandly  ex- 
plained, cigarette  smoking  no  longer  la  a 
matter  of  public  controversy.  The  Issue,  in 
short,  has  been  officially  settled. 

Paced  with  this  Judgment  from  on  hlgfa, 
the  Tobacco  Institute  somehow  has  missed 
the  chance  to  put  out  a  press  release  suyiD; 
simply:  "And  yet  It  moves."  We're  pleased 
to  fill  In.  More  to  the  point,  eminent  men  of 
science  continue  to  voice  loud  and  clear  tbeli 
dissent  from  the  new  dogma.  During  last 
year's  Congressional  hearings,  43  witnesses 
by  no  means  all  of  them  in  thrall  to  tobacco 
Interests,  appeared  or  filed  statements  before 
the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  questioning  the  claims  against 
smoking.  At  last  June's  Security  Analysts' 
seminar,  the  skeptics  mode  a  highly  persua- 
sive case.  Thus,  Professor  Sterling  obaerved: 
"Smoklng  habits  of  populations  In  different 


relationship  between  smoking  and  the  Incl- 
hand.  SmoUng  btKama  a  ready-made  target     ?k-^i,^.^^SL    "^F  '"«•*'■  ^o  quote     countries  appear  to  be  completely  unreuted 
for  poUtlclanj  in  search  at  a  cause,  for  MxSal      hit,  Ji^,    ,k'      ,      '     *»  •  "»«er  of  cold,      to  dlflerenoea  In  lung  cancer  morUllty.  For 

^^  nard  fact,  there  Is  considerably  more  sclen- 
tlflc  basis  to  the  statement  that  sexual  Inter- 
course 19  a  primary  factor  in  the  cause  of 
carcinoma  of  the  cemi  than  there  Is  for  any 
statement  regarding  the  cause  of  any  form  of 
cancer  of  the  lung.  But  I  haven't  heard  any- 
body come  out  with  a  program  against  (It)." 
With  respect  to  their  convictions,  the 
eminent  panellsu  plainly  would  rather  aght 
than  switch.  Right  or  wrong,  these  days 
they  have  plenty  of  company.  Despite  mas- 
sive tax  Increases  and  a  barrage  of  exhor- 
tation to  kick  the  habit,  carried  free  of 
charge  over  radio  and  television,  domestic 
consumption  of  cigarettes  In  1»70  showed  a 
nmall  but  significant  Increase  (abroad, 
where  Washington  persists  tn  promoting  the 
sale  of  American  tobacco,  the  gain  was 
larger).     Meanwhile,     opposition     to     Big 


'  cause,  for  social 

upUfters.  health  addicts  and  anyone  else 
eager  to  proclslm  and  profit — politically  or 
otherwise — from  the  clean  life.  In  the  re- 
sulting stampede  to  get  on  the  side  of  the 
pure  some  basic  rights  of  the  other  side  were 
violated  or  Ignored.  So  were  some  Important 
farts  of  life. 

Advertising  helps  persuade  people  to  smoke 
That's  lu  mission.  But  arrayed  against  com- 
mercial advertising  Is  a  host  of  anti-smoking 
persuaders  that  neutralize  the  commercials 
The  final  choice  rests  with  the  individual 
who  either  takes  the  calcuUted  risk  of  light- 
ing up  or  deddes  against  it.  That  Is  freedom 
of  choice.  Products  legally  sold  must  be  per- 
muted to  sdvertlse.  Unless  tobacco  Itself  Is 
outlawed,  simple  logic  dictates  It  must  be 
permitted  to  advertise  If  discrimination  Is 
allowed  against  one  Individual  or  Industry 


lung  cancer  mortality. 
Instance,  the  highest  known  lung  cancer 
rates  occur  m  Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  Eng- 
land, Scotland  and  Wales.  The  United  Suiea. 
Canada,  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  report  roughly  one-tenth  of  the  lung 
cancer  rates  that  are  found  In  these  other 
countries.  And  the  smallest  lung  cancer  rates 
are  In  auch  co\mtrles  as  Italy,  France  and 
Israel.  Yet  the  per  capita  smoking  rates  an 
by  far  tbe  greatest  In  the  United  States, 
Canada.  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  They  are  probably  the  lowest  in 
Austria  and  Czechoslovakia.  And  they're 
somewhere  in  between  In  England  and 
Prance." 

Here  is  what  Dr.  Milton  Rosenblatt,  presi- 
dent of  the  Medical  Board  of  Doctor's  Hos- 
pital, New  York  City,  and  associate  clinical 
professor  of  mcdldne  at  New  York  Medical 


the  door  is  opened  for  discrimination  against      ?™^*i"'^  heavy-handed  and  coercive  tactics     college   had  to  say   'Xumr  cancer  has  been 
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PLAOtiK  OTCxnsOBSHir.  WoasE  THiKoe  Than 

CiaAMKTrts  Tbixatsk  ths  Boor  Pounc 

Mr.  Maxwsll.  "Our  next  speaker  is  Doctor 
wmiam  B.  Ober,  attending  pathologist  at 
Beth  Israel  Hospital.  New  York.  ...  He  Is 
also  a  special  consultant  for  the  NaUonal 
Cancer  Institute  and  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital. 

Dr.  Obzb.  "Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Max- 
well. I  was  very  pleased  when  you  started  off 
today's  proceedings  with  a  reference  to  James 
I  ...  He  was  the  man  who  set  up  a  commit- 
tee to  translate  the  Bible,  resulting  In  the 
King  James  version,  which  ts  a  perfectly  re- 
spectable piece  of  work.  But  like  the  work  of 
so  many  other  committees.  It  has  had  to  be 

kTi.n_  _fc,_*  A.%.  ^^  very  curious  to  ••»«  *«_  aMSf^^niUEu  mj  u«ii.«  u  cuoukd  to 

^?Z  r«  "*  °'''  committee,  if  they  ap-     make  anyone,  even  inveterate  non-smokers 


lately  has  mounted  apace.  In  corty  Decem- 
ber, six  radio  stations,  claiming  violation  of 
their  Constitutional  rights,  brought  suit  In 
U.S.  District  Court  to  nullify  the  Public 
Health  Clgarene  Smoking  Act  of  1909. 
which,  effective  January  2,  prohibits  broad- 
casts of  cigarette  advertising.  Again,  upon 
learning  lost  week  that  the  FCC.  under  a 
brand  new  Interpretation  of  the  much- 
abused  Fairness  Doctrine,  will  allow  sta- 
tions to  continue  officially- inspired  propa- 
ganda, without  rebuttal,  while  banning  com- 
mercials, several  tobacco  companies  prompt- 
ly sought  legal  redress.  No  matter  how  al- 
legedly beneflclent.  despotism  Is  a  cancerous 
growth.  The  filthy  weed  n  ay  or  may  not  be 
harmful  to  one's  health.  To  the  body  politic, 
which  depends  for  ItF  existence  on  the  rule 
of  law.  the  spreading  abuse  of  authority  can 
bo  fatal. 
What  has  happened  to  date  is  enough  to 


point  a  new  committee  In  the  Surgeon  Gen. 
eral's  department,  will  come  out  with.  Be- 
cause a  great  deal  depends  upon  who  sits  on 
that  committee.  . . . 

"As  was  pointed  out  by  a  gentleman  who 
is  much  more  expert  on  statistical  methods 
than  I.  moot  of  the  data  relating  smoking 
to  lung  cancer  is  baaed  upon  a  statistical  as- 


(Uke  ourwlves).  sick.  Three  years  ago.  In 
what  we  viewed  at  the  t:me  as  on  alarming 
decree  ("Etengerous  Lengths."  October  3. 
1SW7),  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission ruled  that  its  so-called  Fairness  Doc- 
trine, originally  designed  to  ensure  unbiased 
coverage  of  pollUca.  also  applied  to  cigarette 
commercials.  Since  then  every  plug  for  Marl- 


known  to  exist  for  150  years,  or  more  than 
a  century  before  cigarette  smoking  became 
popular.  During  the  19th  Century  hundreds 
of  articles  and  theses  on  this  subject  were 
published  in  the  Eluropean  medical  Journals. 
The  clinical  manifestations  of  the  disease 
were  fully  described  by  English  and  French; 
phyilclons  and  the  basic  pathologic  ooncepu 
were  established  in  Germany  before  tbe  an 
of  cigarette  smoking. 

"It  is  significant  that  the  lung  cancer  that 
was  prevalent  a  hundred  years  ago  hod  the 
some  biologic  characteristic  as  that  ciurently 
otiserved.  In  both  periods  the  disease  oc- 
curred predominantly  in  men  and  tn  oldtf 
age  groups.  Deepite  the  prodigious  Increase 
lu  cigarette  smoking  by  women  during  tbs 
post  four  decades,  there  has  been  no  en- 
croachment on  male  predominance.  If  (dgft- 
rettes  contained  a  lung  cancer  prodneing 
substance,  the  effect  should  have  manifested 
Itself  by  this  time  with  a  comparable  rise  In 
female  lung  cancer  and  a  reduction  in  tbs 
sex  ratio,  which  stUI  remains  at  about  sU 
males  to  each  female." 

The  last  member  of  tbe  panel,  a  lawyer 
whose  firm  boa  represented  several  tobacco 
manufacturers  In  tobacco  and  health  liUga- 
tlon.  mode  perhaps  the  sharpest  point.  "Be- 
cause of  my  firm's  Involvement  in  these  cases. 
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ITS  become  acquainted  with  the  evidence 
svsUable  on  both  sides.  I've  also  become  quite 
sware  that  no  case  has  ever  been  lost  by 
say  of  the  cigarette  manufactureia,  nor  has 
say  case  ever  been  settled.  .  .  .  There  have 
bsen  many  claims  made  against  the  cigarette 
companies  by  the  Public  Health  Service, 
voluntary  health  organizations  and  others. 
Tboee  who  make  such  positive  charges  should 
be  able  to  prove  them.  When  the  so-called 
proof  has  been  made  available  and  has  been 
examined  and  has  been  taken  Into  account, 
sod  open  bearings  have  been  held.  I  believe 
tbat  tbe  evidence  submitted  bAS  been  found 
:o  be  lacking  .  .  ." 

Whatever  the  PCC  may  pretend,  the  Issue 
of  smoking  and  health.  In  our  book  at  any 
rate,  remains  wide  open.  In  consequence,  the 
□sw  twist  which  the  Oommlsslon  Is  seeking 
to  give  the  Palrnesa  Doctrine,  as  well  as  the 
Isglslauon  that  Inspired  It.  strikes  us  as  m- 
dafenslble.  Regarding  the  latter,  plaintiffs' 
sttomeys  point  out  that  production  and  sale 
of  cigarettes  (and  even  the  shipment  of  fed- 
erally subsidized  tobacco  abroad,  to  foreign- 
ers who  thus  presumably  are  encouraged  to 
contract  lung  cancer  and  the  many  other  Ills 
to  which  flesh  Is  heir)  are  not  against  the 
Isw.  By  the  same  token,  cigarette  advertising 
In  Don-electronic  media — magaxines,  newa- 
paperf.  billboards,  matchbox  covers,  car  cards 
sad  skywriting — for  the  moment  at  any  rate 
(the  measure  contains  a  thinly  veiled  threat 
of  further  Congressional  usurpation  i  Is 
legal.  Hence,  persuasively  argue  the  radio  sta- 
tions, the  restriction  which  uniquely  injures 
their  business  Is  a  piece  of  "arbitrary,  capri- 
cious and  Invidious  discrimination."  As  to  the 
PCC  ukase,  the  Industry's  petitioners  make 
so  equally  powerful  case.  The  decree  they 
charge,  runs  counter  "to  the  entire  course  of 
Commission  and  Judicial  decisions  Interpret- 
ln|  and  applying  the  Fairness  Doctrine "; 
violates  various  sections  of  the  Commujuca- 
tlons  Act  of  1934,  notably  one  prohibiting 
"censorship";  and  falls  afoul  of  the  First 
Am«idment  to  the  Constitution,  which,  even 
with  respect  to  matters  officially  deemed 
doeed.  guarantees  the  right  to  freedom  of 
speech. 

RANK  HATH  ITS  PRrVrLEQES 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Colonel  Barr.  a  wing  commander  of  the 
Mth  Supply  Squadron  In  Avlano,  Italy 
and  Colonel  Monnesette  of  the  same  out- 
fit have  taken  extraordinary  good  care 
of  their  families  according  to  an  indig- 
nant wife  of  another  officer.  She  and  her 
husband  were  assigned  to  a  be«ten-up 
cottage  and  had  to  purchase  furniture 
and  furnishings  out  of  their  own  pocket, 
of  course.  Not  so  the  two  colonels,  she 
reports.  Colonel  Barr  and  his  wife  moved 
Into  a  three-story  home  with  spacious 
grounds.  That  home  also  was  in  a  bad 
ttite  so  the  base  clvU  engineers  spent 
»ome  thousands  of  dollars  to  put  the 
house  and  grounds  in  order.  When  a  new 
toUet  seat  was  not  exactly  the  right  shade 
to  suit  the  lady  of  the  house,  additional 
money  was  spent.  These  items  were  paid 
for  by  our  taxpayers  ostensibly  for  the 
base  but  Immediately  diverted  to  embel- 
lish the  colonels  home.  Colonel  Monne- 
Ktt's  home  received  two  crystal  light  fix- 
tures, unit  cost  »169,  10  other  light  fix- 
tures $75,  exhaust  fan  $43,  two  medicine 
cabinets  total  cost  $47.70,  and  other 
items— grand  total  of  this  one  order 
«507,01.  This,  accordiitg  to  Indignant 
Americans  In  this  outfit  who  added  to 
the  furnishings  of  their  quarters  at 
their  own  expense,  was  only  a  partial 
U>t  of  items  t>ald  for  out  of  the  "barracks 


funds '  for  the  personal  enjoyment  and 
comfort  of  the  colonels  and  their  ladies. 
It  Includes  only  the  cost  of  the  materials, 
and  does  not  include  the  costly  man 
hours  of  labor  which  were  expended  by 
base  employees  on  orders  from  officers  to 
deliver  and  install  these  items. 

When  Wheelus  Air  Force  Base  in  Libya 
dosed  down,  sliipmentE  from  the  deacti- 
vated base  arrived  in  Avlano,  including 
five  large  air-conditioning  units.  The 
senior  officer  in  charge  made  no  records 
or  at  least  kept  no  records  of  receiving 
these  five  large  and  expensive  air-condi- 
tioning units.  Only  three  are  left.  It  is 
said  that  two  colonels  "liberated"  two 
units  for  the  use  of  their  families.  In 
reality  this  is  a  theft  for  personal  and 
private  use  of  these  two  expensive  units. 


ARCHIE  MANNING  ON  CITIZENSHIF 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  a  young 
Mississippian  In  a  talk  Ijefore  a  group  of 
high  school  students  recently,  reminded 
them  of  some  very  sound  and  basic  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  followed,  would  be  of 
great  benefit  to  all  the  young  people  of 
the  Nation. 

The  young  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer 
is  Archie  Manning,  an  outstanding 
athlete  at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
He  is  a  superior  leader  and  a  person  of 
splendid  character  with  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility. 

The  fact  that  he  was  picked  as  third 
runnerup  in  the  Heisman  Trophy  bal- 
loting to  select  the  best  football  player 
of  1970  is  evidence  of  his  ability  as  an 
athlete. 

The  substance  of  ius  remarks  indicates 
that  he  not  only  is  wise  for  his  years  but 
that  be  Is  capable  and  willing  to  use  his 
Influence  in  a  very  effective  way  to  help 
other  young  people  meet  the  very  seri- 
ous problems  that  liave  become  so  much 
a  part  of  their  lives  daily. 

In  his  remarks  to  these  yoimg  people, 
he  emphasized  the  hazards  of  drug  use 
and  Impressed  upon  them  the  responsi- 
bilities that  each  of  us  has  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  society. 

In  this  day  when  we  must  offer  our 
youth  the  best  in  yoimg  leaders,  I  com- 
mend this  yoimg  man  most  highly  (or 
his  very  sound  philosophy  and  for  his 
wlllingTiess  to  share  it  with  others  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Recobd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccord, 
as  follows; 
ElcxaPTS  op  A   Spixch   Maj»-  it   Oix   Miss 

QUAK-rXKBACK       AaCBIX       MAhNIHO      Of       BlB 
ROICTTOWN    OF    DrXW,    MlSS.,    FxiDAT,    JtJl.T 

n.  1970. 

CIttsenablp  is  very  slmLllar  to  an  athletic 
contest. 

To  compete  in  life  requires  tbe  same  kind 
of  preparation  to  compete  In  football  or  any 
other  sport.  To  be  successful  In  either  re- 
quires full  preparation.  You  must  prepare 
yourself  in  such  a  way  that  vou  can  do  your 
beet  at  all  times. 

To  be  Bucceasfui.  In  dtlsenshlp  as  In 
athletics.  It  Is  necessary  to  train  faithfully, 
which  requlree  self-dlsclpUne  and  often 
makes  It  neoesaary  to  give  up  some  pleasures 
that  would  be  temporarily  pleasant  but,  tn 
the  long  run,  would  defeat  your  effort. 

One  of  the  most  Important  parta  of  prep- 
aration la  obtaining  an  education  and  much 


of  the  suooess  you  have  later  wlU  be  deter- 
mined by  how  well  you  apply  yourself  during 
the  early  stages  of  your  life. 

In  life,  as  on  the  athletic  field,  you  should 
always  strive  for  exoeUence  and  do  the  very 
best  you  can  with  what  you  have.  At  Brat,  It 
may  seem  that  you  can  accomplish  very 
little,  but  everyone  has  some  talent  which 
can  be  developed  through  determination, 
dedication  and  with  responsible  guidance 
wtilch  Is  always  within  reach  of  those  who 
reaUy  want  to  try. 

There  is  another  very  Important  almilar- 
Ity  between  preparation  for  dtlzenahlp  and 
preparation  to  compete  on  the  athletic  field. 
Each  participant  must  respect  and  obey  the 
rules.  It  would  be  Impossible  to  conduct  an 
athleUc  contest  If  all  the  conteetants  obeyed 
only  the  rules  with  which  they  agreed  and 
feit  free  to  violate  those  rules  which  stand 
In  tlielT  way. 

No  athletic  contest  could  be  sucoeasfuUy 
conducted  If  those  who  are  participating  re- 
fuse to  accept  and  abide  by  the  rules  of  the 
game. 

We  must  never  forget  the  rules  of  society 
must  be  followed.  This  means  that  laws  must 
be  obeyed.  If  the  rules  of  football  are  un- 
satisfactory, the  way  for  change  to  be  made 
Is  through  proper  uppeals  to  the  rule-mak- 
ing authorities,  not  by  attacking  the  referee 
whose  responslblUty  It  Is  to  enforce  the  rules. 
The  same  thing  Is  true  In  life.  The  way  to 
change  laws  is  through  Influencing  law  tnak- 
Ing  authorities  In  a  proper  way  and  not  by 
attacking  those  whose  duty  It  la  to  enforce 
the  law. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  aaseu  an  indi- 
vidual can  have  is  a  keen  mind  and  a  strong 
body.  Young  people  should  especlaUy  keep 
this  In  mind  m  our  present  society  where 
the  opportunity  and  temptauon  Is  growing 
to  seek  pleasure  and  entertainment  by  doing 
things  that  harm  tjoth  the  mlud  and  body. 
Ptor  Instance,  an  entire  life  can  be  ruined  In 
the  few  momenu  Uiat  a  young  person  ex- 
periments with  narcotics.  The  temputlon 
may  be  great  to  be  "In"  and  to  do  the 
"tht-ng"  with  everyone  else  and  It  sometimes 
wm  take  courage  to  do  the  right  tiling  In- 
stead of  doing  the  "(n  thing- 


THE  RETIREMENT  OP  SENATOR 
SPESSARD  HOLLAND 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
had  the  proud  privilege  of  serving  with 
SptssAiD  HoLuuro  for  18  of  his  34  years 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

He  brought  to  the  Senate  a  distin- 
guished record  of  service.  He  was  an  out- 
standing student  in  college — Phi  Beta 
Kappa.  He  had  a  disUngutshed  combat 
record  in  World  War  I.  receiving  the 
Nation's  second  highest  award  for  valor, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Cross.  He  was 
an  outstanding  member  of  the  Florida 
bar.  His  pubUc  service  began  as  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney.  subsequenUy  a  county 
)udge,  followed  by  service  In  the  State 
senate  before  becoming  Governor  of 
Florida. 

This  distinguished  soldier.  lawyer, 
scholar,  statesman  brought  to  the  Senate 
one  of  its  flnest  and  keenest  analytical 
minds.  He  has  a  special  ability  to  get  to 
the  heart  of  an  Issue,  supporting  his  iwsl- 
Uon  with  the  best  of  logic.  He  has  given 
real  meaning  to  debate  In  the  Senate. 
He  can  disagree  with  you  without  being 
disagreeable. 

TTils  warm,  friendly,  conscientious, 
modest,  dedicated  colleague  will  be  sorely 
missed  In  this  body.  Mrs.  Jackson  Joins 
me  in  extending  our  felicitations  and 
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best  wishes  to  Senator  HOLLAirs  snd  his 
wonderful  wife.  Mat7,  as  they  return  to 
Florida. 
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YOUNG   IN   MORE   THAN   NAME 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
tliougbt  that  there  are  only  a  few  days 
left  for  the  privilege  of  serving  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  saddens  me. 
I  will  miss  Stevi  Yotmc. 
I  will  miss  his  »1t,  his  probing  intel- 
lect, his  sense  of  Integrity,  his  honesty 
and  his  consistent  willingness  to  take 
up  the  cudgel  for  the  underdog. 

He  and  I  have  served  for  some  years 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
he  has  been  a  wiUlng  worker,  a  helpful 
counselor,  and  a  dedicated  member  of 
my  Subcomlttee  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment. 

The  reports  of  his  age  are  grossly  ex- 
aggerated. Mr.  President,  for  his  is  more 
than  a  surname — it  is  a  most  apt  de- 
scription. 

May  his  years  in  the  future  bring  Stev« 
Young  the  rewards  he  so  richly  deserves 
Best  of  luck,  Stivi. 


FAST  ACTION  BY  ITOMBLE  HELPS 
SOLVE  PROBLEMS  CREATED  BY 
E3CPLOSION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  on  December  4.  the  Humble 
OU  <[  Reflnlng  Co.  plant  in  Linden,  N.J.. 
was  the  scene  of  a  major  explosion.  The 
caus'^  of  that  explosion  has  yet  to  be  de- 
termined but  investigators  are  looking 
into  the  possibility  that  a  case  of  sabo- 
tage may  be  Involved. 

Regardless  of  the  cause,  what  followed 
after  the  explosion  forms  the  basis  of  a 
dramatic  story  both  of  human  courage 
and  human  understanding.  When  flames 
soared,  seemingly  out  of  control,  the 
officials  and  employees  of  the  plant  dem- 
onstrated their  training  and  their  cour- 
age in  fighting  the  fire.  That  courage  and 
experti.ie  was  duplicated  by  flreflghting 
and  police  agencies  in  the  area.  The  ac- 
tions of  all  of  those  people  helped  to 
avert  tlie  possibiUty  of  greater  tragedy. 
To  their  great  credit,  the  mangement 
of  the  Humble  Oil  &  Reflnlng  Co.  re- 
sponded with  equal  dispatch  to  take  care 
of  the  human  problems  created  by  the 
explosion.  Many  windows  were  smashed 
and  properties  damaged  by  the  force  of 
that  blast. 

People  whose  properties  were  damaged 
quite  naturally  feared  that  a  long  period 
of  time  and  much  redtape  would  be  in- 
volved before  they  could  settle  their 
claims. 

However.  Humble,  while  the  flames 
from  the  explosion  still  flared,  moved  to 
set  up  the  machinery  to  provide  the 
setUements  which  would  enable  prop- 
erty owners  to  make  repairs. 

Aheady.  thousands  of  claims  have 
been  setUed.  The  reporU  that  have 
reached  my  office  indicate  that  those  set- 
tlements have  been  most  satisfactory 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  events 
foUowing  the  December  4  explosion 
should  noi  pass  unnoticed.  They  repre- 
sent an  outstanding  example  of  a  corpo- 
ration recognizing  the  problems  that 
even  one  broken  window  can  present  to 
an  Individual  homeowner. 


I  have  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
I«on  T.  Kendall  of  Elizabeth.  N.J..  which 
expresses  sentiments  shared  by  many 
many  residents  of  the  area. 

Additional  details  on  the  explosion  and 
aftermath  were  contained  In  an  excel- 
lent article  which  appeared  in  the  De- 
cember 12.  1970.  issue  of  Business  Week 
magazine. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr  Leon  T 
Kendall  and  the  article  from  the  Decem- 
ber 12  edition  of  Business  Week  be  in- 
serted in  the  RzcoaD  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ei.izABrrH,  K.J.. 
DeccmtieT  IS,  t»70. 
Hon.  Hauuson  a.  Williams.  Jr.. 
Old  Senate  Ogiee  Building, 
WashinQton,  D.c. 

Dkax  Sematob  Williams:  I  wuit  to  bring 
to  yoor  snenUon  tlie  splendid  Job  the  Hum- 
ble Oil  Company  aid  to  Ijelp  the  local  resl- 
dente  of  New  Jersey  alTected  by  tlie  damag- 
ing blast  and  fire  at  tJielr  Unden  plant  on 
Decemlwr  4.  Their  response  was  prompt,  effi- 
cient and  moat  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  affected  by  the  near  catastrophe.  The 
enclosed  article  from  Business  Week  maga- 
aJne.  reporting  how  the  company  organized 
Itself  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  people.  teUa 
one  side  of  the  story.  Even  more  vital  to 
those  of  ua  m  Bliabeth.  u  the  human  aide 
of  the  story,  the  specifics  of  how  the  com- 
pany's plana  worked  out  In  practice. 

Consider  my  own  experience.  On  Sunday 
afternoon,  within  fifteen  hours  after  the 
Il:0O  PM  Saturday  night  blset.  I  was  board- 
ing up  broken  windows  at  the  home  of  my 
elderly  parenu.  Tliere  was  a  knock  at  the 
door.  It  was  Bumble's  Insurance  adjuator 
with  pad  m  hand  going  door-to-door  ready 
to  survey  damages,  to  record  them  and  ex- 
plain to  people  still  In  a  state  of  shock  how 
Humble  would  make  things  right  By  Tues- 
day, Ui  less  than  48  hours,  a  dollar  settlement 
offer  (considered  generous  by  almost  all) 
was  made  by  phone  to  tho«!  with  damages 
and  In  our  case  accepted.  The  Saturday 
morning  mall  contained  a  check  that  wUI 
finance  the  necessary  repairs. 

When  one  conalders  the  magnitude  of  the 
damage,  the  area  It  covered,  and  the  frustra- 
tion and  mental  anguish  wtUcb  could  have 
ensued.  I  believe  that  Humble  has  earned 
and  deserves  recognition  for  the  good  corpo- 
rate neighbor  they  proved  to  be.  I  cannot 
underestimate  how  much  thu  action  meant 
to  my  parents  and  relatives  who  actually  were 
advised  by  poUce  to  evacuate  their  homes  at 
midnight,  did  so.  but  spent  the  night  out 
of  the  danger  zone  with  me.  fitfully  tossing 
and  turning  with  worry  that  their  home  of 
fifty  years  at  any  minute  might  be  no  more 
Sincerely, 

I'K)!'  T.  Kxmhall. 


stream "  and  out  of  operation  before  On 
spread  to  hundreds  of  storage  tanks  ran/ 
ing  m  capacity  from  40.000  to  60.000  bbL 

The  blast  went  off  In  the  procesaUig  unit 
area  Shortly  af«r  11  p.m..  wiping  out  pi^' 
of  the  main  refinery  and  severely  damaSS 
the  four-story  main  office  building  Tnim 
ployee  locker  room,  a  cafeteria,  and  a  qualSr" 
control  lab.  The  crude-distillation  and  cm? 
version  units  In  the  main  processln.  ^ 
were  obllterate<].  "  ^* 

About  200  employees  were  on  the  gromuls 
Of  Uie  refinery,  which  bubbles  round  the 
f^^  P'«>uclng  ga.'ioime.  jet  fuel,  asph^t 
and  heating  oil.  Almost  all  the  workers  wni 
Inside  the  central  control  room,  a  concretT 
block  structure,  and  miraculously  eacanJ 
injury.  But  six.  working  outside.  Were  hSt 
Local  hospitals  reported  admitting  3i  oth» 
nearby  retldente  with  injuries  mostly  cuts 
rom  aylng  glass.  During  the  day,  7B0  of  m, 
1.400  employees  would  have  been  on  th. 
grounds.  "• 

RKTLIIX 

Immediately  after  the  blast,  shift  super- 
intendent  Frank  Staneck  triggered  a  ".«. 
eral  alarm'  procedure.  One  phone  call  vem 
to  an  outside  answering  service,  with  Ilsu  of 
employees  to  alert.  The  service  called  th. 
members  of  the  refinery's  rescue  squad  the 
wmner  eight  weeks  earlier  of  a  "world  cham- 
S^?.''.  '"""  compeutlon  m  Atlanac 
City.  Unit  supervisors,  stair  people,  and  med- 
leal  personnel  were  alerted.  Then  the  ooers- 

ra^t*"'  °''  '"  *  ""  °'  '"''  '""''  """^ 

At  11:40  p.m..  plant  manager  Fred  Wen. 

phal  reached  the  refinery.  By  that  tune  he 

says,    our  emergency  procedures  were  alreadv 

within  two  hours  the  plant  was  almost  com. 
pleteiy  shut  down.  By  4  ajn..  some  500  em- 
Ployees,  tnUned  In  fireflghtUig.  had  the 
flames  under  control.  By  S:30  ajn.,  the  fire 
WB«  confined  to  a  couple  of  small  areas 

Almost  as  soon  as  Westphal  got  to  the 
plant,  he  was  on  the  phone  to  Humble  head- 
quarters In  Houston.  By  0  ajn.,  Humble  Vice- 
President  Oral  Luper  waa  on  the  scene  wlUi 
a  represenuuve  of  Bumble's  adjustment 
service.  An  hour  later,  the  refinery  released 
a  special  telephone  number  for  damaw 
claims.  By  midweek.  3.000  nearby  residents 
had  phoned  It  with  claims 


Thi  RanNDT  Blist  That  BocKn>  Hitmbli 
"Teah,  listen  good.  I'm  going  to  tell  you 
a  meseage  about  Esso  refinery  once,  hear  Get 
It  right  the  first  time.  Esso  was  lucky  last 
week.  This  time  It's  going  to  bum.  baby 
biun.  Got  that,  pig?" 

An  hour  and  a  half  after  those  omlnooa 
words  were  telephoned  to  the  Linden  NJ 
police  department  late  last  Saturday  the 
sprawUng,  l.70O-acre  reflnlng  ond  petro- 
chemical complex  Just  across  a  narrow  chan- 
nel from  Staten  Island  was  rocked  by  a  shat- 
termg  detonation,  followed  by  a  searing  In- 
ferno so  Intense  that  the  glow  could  be  seen 
In  the  black  sky  40  mi.  away. 

Large  crowds  were  attracted  to  the  flames 
nice  night  Insects  to  a  bulb,  but  to  the  em- 
ployees at  the  refinery,  the  Unmedlate  chal- 
lenge was  to  get  the  reflnery— a  spaghetti- 
bowl     of     Interconnecting     pipelines— "off 


KSaOUTXNO 

In  Houston.  Humble  supply  manager  Terry 
A.  KlrUey  launched  a  study  of  the  options 
open  to  several  Unkera  bound  from  the  Gulf 
Coast  with  crude  for  Bayways  docks  on  Ar- 
thur Kill.  Bather  than  tie  up  the  crude,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  sell  one  tanker's 
cargo  on  the  open  market  whUe  several  oth- 
ers were  rerouted. 

With  both  Bayway  and  lu  sister  petro- 
chemical  complex— a  big  producer  of  ethyl- 
ene—ehut  down  Indeflnltely,  Humble  began 
a  study  of  the  supply  possibilities  for  Its 
Northeastern  marketing  apparatus.  They  will 
have  to  be  supplied  either  from  other  Humble 
refineries.  Inventory  at  Bayway,  or  products 
purchased  from  other  refiners  If  Humble  Is 
to  protect  Its  share  of  Northeastern  markets. 
Meanwhile,  Westphal  this  week  formed  a 
six-man  committee  to  probe  the  cause  of  the 
blast.  WhUo  Humble  tended  to  play  down 
the  sabotage  threat.  Linden  police,  federal 
ogents  and  sMte  ofllclals  were  poking  through 
the  rubble  seeking  evidence  to  confirm  that 
the  blast  was  no  accident. 


THE  MARINES  IN  THE  BATTLE 
OP  HUE 

Mr,  BELLMON.  Mr.  President.  le- 
cently  it  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  that  we  are  top  heavy  with  too 
many  generals,  and  that  in  some  in- 
stances we  seem  to  reward  our  generals 
for  their  blunders  by  prranoting  them. 


December  22,  1970 
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Ttiese  comments  are  contained  in  the 
CoKORESsioNAi,  RECORD  for  December  10, 
1970.  on  page  40810. 

This  opinion.  Mr.  President,  is  con- 
ristent  with  a  previous  comment  found 
In  the  CONGRESSIONAL  Record  on  page 
32827.  dated  September  21.  1970.  In 
those  remarks,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Ohio  called  for  the  re- 
structuring of  the  military  of  this  coun- 
try baaed  on  mistakes  recorded  In  his- 
tory, and  as  an  example  alleged  errors 
by  our  commanders  at  the  Battle  of  Hue 
during  the  Tet  Offensive  of  1968.  In  par- 
ticular, I  would  like  to  correct  the 
Record  as  it  relates  to  Marine  actions 
and  conduct  of  operations  leading  to  the 
recapturing  of  the  city. 

In  the  September  21.  1970.  Issue  of  the 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD    OU   page   S160I9. 

the  next  to  the  last  paragraph  in  the 
third  column  on  the  page  cited,  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  Marine  Corps  opera- 
tions m  the  vicinity  of  Hue  during  the 
1968  Tet  Offensive  in  South  Vietnam. 
Much  of  the  Information  on  which  the 
remarks  were  based  was,  I  l)elleve.  in 
error. 

While  the  paragraph  in  question  cor- 
rectly stated  that  the  Vletcong  held  the 
Citadel  in  the  center  of  the  old  Imperial 
capital  for  26  da.vs.  it  Is  not  true  that 
tlie  Marines  "attacked  the  CiUdel  with 
frontal  assaults  day  after  day  and  night 
after  night,  sustaining  heavy  losses  in 
killed  and  woimded  to  the  extent  that 
the  Marine  brigades  Involved  had  suf- 
fered so  severely  It  was  necessary  to 
withdraw  them  from  combat  and  to 
allow  time  to  train  the  large  numbers  of 
replacement  marines." 

During  the  fighting  in  Hue.  news 
media  used  the  term  "Citadel"  to  refer 
to  both  the  old  walled  city  and  the  old 
imperial  palace  grounds  which  lie  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  walled  city. 

Regardless  of  which  location  was  in- 
tended in  our  colleague's  remarks,  the 
fact  is  that  no  frontal  assault  was  made 
by  Marine  units  on  the  Citadel.  Initial 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  operations  in  support 
of  the  recapture  of  the  old  city  were  con- 
fined to  attacking  Vietcong  and  North 
Vietnamese  units  holding  the  city  south 
of  the  Perfume  River.  RVN  units  were 
given  the  task  of  clearing  the  old  city. 
Our  tactics  were  designed  to  block  enemy 
access  to.  and  egress  from  the  walled  city 
on  the  south.  wlUle  Vietnamese  forces 
were  retaking  the  old  city. 

On  February  11,  after  a  request  for  as- 
sistance from  the  RVN  commander,  a 
battalion  of  marines  was  Inserted  by 
helicopter  and  landing  craft  into  the 
northeastern  portion  of  the  old  walled 
city.  The  mission  assigned  this  battalion 
a'as  to  clear  enemy  forces  from  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  the  walled  city, 
a  sector  wliich  did  not  encompass  any 
part  of  the  old  palace  grounds.  This  one 
battalion,  which  operated  within  the  city, 
did  not  frontally  attack  the  old  palace 
grounds  but  attacked  on  an  axis  parallel 
to  the  palace  in  order  to  isolate  the 
enemy  stronghold. 

Our  units  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Hue, 
did  not  have  to  be  withdrawn  from  com- 
bat "to  allow  time  to  train  the  large  num- 
ber of  replacement  marines."  All  of  the 
Marine  battalions  that  had  been  com- 
mitted to  action  in  Hue  successfully  com- 


pleted their  missions  and  were,  upon  ter- 
mination of  hostlUties  in  and  around  the 
city,  assigned  to  new  sectors  of  respon- 
sibility in  the  3d  Marine  Division  area. 
None  of  these  battalions  required  more 
than  3  days  relaxation,  and  refurbish- 
ing from  the  Marine  Corps  Base  at  Phu 
Bal  l>efoie  again  being  in  contact  with 
the  enemy  in  their  newly  assigned  sec- 
tors. 

In  summary.  RVN  forces  were  assigned 
the  principal  mission  of  recapturing  the 
old  imperial  city,  which  they  did  with  as- 
sistance from  one  Marine  battalion  that 
was  employed  in  isolating  the  enemy 
stronghold.  The  bulk  of  tJie  Marine  forces 
were  utilized  in  isolating  the  city  of  Hue. 
In  no  case  were  Marine  tactics  a  series 
of  "frontal  assaults  day  after  day  and 
night  after  night. ' 


and  others  with  whom  they  have  dally 
and  close  contact. 

There  is  nothing  we  can  do  for  these 
people  that  would  have  more  effect  than 
to  continue  our  every  effort  to  bring 
their  men  home  quickly.  Failing  that,  to 
give  these  families  the  knowledge  tliat 
their  men  are  l>elng  given  humane  and 
decent  treatment  would  bolster  their 
spirits  and  add  to  their  Christmas. 


ALBERT  GORE — A  PRINCE  OF  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  came  to  the  Senate  nearly  a  decade  ago. 
I  was  a  good  friend  and  great  admirer 
of  the  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  of 
Tennessee. 

It  was  not  long  after  I  began  my  serv- 
ice here,  however,  that  I  came  to  know 
and  respect  Senator  Kef auver's  colleague 
from  Tennessee.  Albert  Gore. 

I  found  Albert  Gore  was  a  Prince  of 
the  Senate — probably  Its  finest  present- 
day  orator.  He  used  his  great  talents  to 
gain  the  admiration  of  his  colleague*  for 
his  advocacy  of  causes  he  believed  in  and 
legislation  he  felt  strongly  should  lie 
adopted.  He  displayed  brilliance  In  bis 
efforts. 

ALBERT  Gore  is  a  warm  person  and 
delightful  as  a  companion.  He  is  modest 
about  many  things  but  not  in  his  love 
for  and  belief  in  the  Senate. 

I  was  shocked  by  the  verdict  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  It  brought  to  a  close  30  years  of 
candor,  wit.  and  vitally  needed  humanity 
in  the  Senate. 

Albert  Gore  will  be  sorely  missed. 

Whatever  Albert  and  Pauline  Oore 
plan  for  the  future,  I  know  their  hopes 
and  desires  will  be  crowned  with  happi- 
ness, health,  and  accomplishment 


LITTLE  CHRISTMAS  JOY  FOR  POW 
FAMILIES 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  sounds 
of  Joy.  sounds  of  laughter,  soimds  of  a 
very  present  Christmas  fill  the  air  across 
our  great  land  and  much  of  the  world. 
But  to  a  special  few  Americans  there 
must  be  no  little  cacaphony  where  the 
rest  of  us  hear  melody. 

To  the  wives  and  families  of  those 
Americans — some  1.500  of  them — who 
are  missing  in  action  or  prlsioners  of 
war  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  Christmas 
is  less  a  Ome  of  pure  Joy  than  a  time 
of  renewed  hope.  They  mtist  replenish 
their  spirits  at  this  time  of  year  to  brace 
themselves  for  the  grim  weeks  and 
months  ahead. 

And  at  this  time  of  year,  a  time  of 
family  sharing,  they  must  take  on  the 
added  degree  of  courage  to  make  cer- 
tain that  their  inner  concerns  and  in- 
ner griefs  are  not  allowed  to  destroy  com- 
pletely the  happiness  of  their  children 


PENTAGON  SCARE  TACTICS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  OWo.  Mr.  President, 
annually  during  the  past  12  years,  I  have 
observed  when  the  Defense  Department 
appropriation  bill  is  before  the  Senate 
for  debate  and  vote.  Pentagon  spokes- 
men try  to  scare  the  daylights  out  of  us. 
Just  recently  they  exerted  all  pressure 
possible  claiming  that  unless  more  bil- 
lions are  spent  on  weaponry,  then  by 
1974  or  1976  will  come  the  terrible  fate 
of  our  Nation  being  No.  2.  How  frighten- 
ing. One  wonders  if  tremendous  nuclear 
superiority  is  so  essential  to  a  nation, 
how  come  the  Soviet  Union  has  gone 
along  so  well  in  second  place  during  the 
past  25  years?  The  truth  is  Russian 
leaders  have  been  concentrating  on  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living  of  their  own 
people.  We  Americans  should  give  top 
priority  to  doing  just  that  for  our  own 
people.  

LATE,  LAMENTED  PLAYING  FIELDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Pre.'iident,  I  was  de- 
lighted to  learn  yesterday  that  the  New 
York  Times  had  momentarily  almndoned 
its  endless  consideration  of  Charles 
Reich's  book.  "The  Greening  of  Amer- 
ica." in  deference  to  an  unusually 
thoughtful  opinion  about  something 
whose  fault  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  It 
is  too  green. 

I  refer  to  a  piece  of  opinion  called 
"Late.  Lamented  Playing  Fields."  which 
appeared  on  the  op-ed  page  of  the  Times 
in  the  December  21  editions.  The  state- 
ment is  by  Thomas  C.  Jorling,  minority 
counsel  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
WorlLs  and  a  guiding  spirit  in  the  work 
of  that  committee  on  environmental 
legislation. 

The  University  of  Tennessee  was 
among  the  first  universities  to  install 
artificial  turf,  where,  after  then-Coach 
Doug  Dickey,  it  was  affectionately  known 
as  "Doug's  Rug."  As  Tom  Jorling  ac- 
knowledges, the  ttirf  does  have  its  strong 
points. 

I  think  it  is  hard  to  overestimate  the 
importance  of  competitive  athletics. 
They  provide  a  context  within  which  the 
great  values  of  our  civilization  are  ex- 
pre.ssed  and  nurtured:  Fairness,  disci- 
pline, courage,  endurance,  cooperation, 
strength,  example.  Moreover,  sports  give 
us  an  arena  for  channeling  natural 
aggressiveness  and  competitiveness  into 
constructive  modes  of  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  our  colleagues 
may  have  an  additional  opportunity  to 
read  Tom  Jorlings  article  in  the  New 
York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tliat  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd. 
as  follows: 
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LATt.    LUIE.N-m    PlatIWG    PiXU» 

<By  Thomas  Jorllng) 
SuperstacJMims.  moot  gnphlcall;  repre- 
sented 111  the  Houston  Astrodome,  have  been 
popularly  mccepted  u  >  "good  thing."  The 
dissent  expressed  here  Is  based  on  k  Judg- 
ment that  superstadlumi  are  not  mere  play- 
ing fleldi  for  athletic  events  but  rather  ra- 
cUUles  drastically  modifying  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  sporting  events  held  there 
l«t  us  start  with  artlUclal  turf.  In  addi- 
tion to  allegedly  reducing  Injuries,  artllUilal 
turf  always  looks  green  on  color  TV  (a  com- 
mercial value  1.  requires  very  UtUe  grounds- 
keeping  care  and  management  (a  commer- 
cial valuel.  and  avoids  the  need  for  tarpau- 
lins and  the  labor  assocuted  therewith  (a 
commercial  value).  But  what  else?  Artlflclaj 
turf  reduces  vanablea  In  baseball,  lootbaU  or 
whatever  other  event  Is  conducted  on  Its 
siu^ace.  No  longer  do  we  have  a  distinction 
between  ■  mudders "  and  dry  field  runners  No 
longer  do  we  have  frozen  fields,  fast  fields  or 
slow  fields. 

Luck,  It  Is  now  advocated.  Is  no  longer  a 
factor  m  baseball  games  because  grounders 
for  Instance,  wUl  always  bounce  the  same 
way.  Are  not  "bad  hops"  one  of  the  elements 
of  the  game  without  which  It  becomes  less 
of  a  game?  In  Cincinnati,  with  Its  artificial 
Infleld,  we  lament  the  fact  that  the  classic 
shortstop  play  from  the  hole  can  no  longer 
be  performed. 

The  Impact  Is  not  restricted  to  the  partici- 
pant. In  fact,  it  may  more  significantly  affect 
the  fan.  Pans  do  not  attend  athletic  events 
to  see  precision  drill.  They  are  Induced  Into  a 
stadium  to  vicariously  participate  In  a  hu- 
man event  In  which  response  to  varying 
conditions  's  a  premium. 

Many  have  said  that  the  classic  Oreen 
Bay  Dallas  game  of  1967  should  never  have 
been  held.  It  was  too  cold,  the  field  was 
froien,  the  wind  was  bitter.  And  yet,  how 
many  fans  retain  pride  In  the  human  ei- 
penence  derived  from  attending  that  con- 
teat?  How  many  players  who  participated 
W1U  carry  and  cherish  that  experience  to 
their  deathbed?  How  many  fans  or  ball  play. 
ers  would  remember  the  Green  Bay.'Oallas 
game  if  it  had  been  plaved  In  the  Houston 
Astrodome? 

It  Is  well  to  ask  whether  anyone  Is  con- 
sciously developing  these  stadiums  with  any 
view  to  the  Impact  on  the  athletic  events  by 
which  they  are  constructed.  My  guess  Is  no 
I  don't  believe,  although  I  have  seen  no 
evidence,  that  the  decision  to  Install  artifi- 
cial turf,  or  In  the  case  of  the  Houston  Astro- 
dome, a  roof  and  alr-condltloning  equip- 
ment, was  made  by  individuals  Involved  and 
experienced  with  athletic  events. 

Basic  decisions  controlling  most  aspects  of 
our  lives  are  made  upon  the  basis  of  short- 
t«Tn  commercial  value.  The  cumulative 
effect  of  such  decisions  made  without  refer- 
ence of  the  future  can  only  be  one  of  In- 
creasing uniformity.  We  have  an  obligation 
not  Just  In  athletic  evenu  but  in  our  more 
important  social  decisions,  to  consider  a 
broader  base.  Society  must  choose  Its  future 
rather  than  having  its  future  chosen  for  It 
through  a  process  of  short-term  commer- 
cial gain.  AthleUc  evenu  as  an  element  of 
society  should  follow  the  same  pattern 
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The  article  continues: 

Zlegler  recalled  that  on  October  13,  the 
Soviet  News  Agency  Tass  assured  us  that  the 
Soviets  would  not  build  a  military  base  In 
Cuba  which  would  contradict  the  under- 
standing of  1M2.  That  would  Include  the 
naval  submarine  base. 


THE  SOVIET  BASE  AT  CIENFUEOOS 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
know.  Time  magazine  reoorted  on  Mon- 
day that  the  Soviet  submarine  base  In 
Cienfuegos  Harbor  In  Cuba  is  nearing 
completion.  In  response  to  a  question 
about  that  article,  Mr.  Ronald  Zlegler 
the  Presidentlnl  press  secretary,  accord- 
ing to  today's  Washington  Post  said: 

We  expect  the  Soviet  Union  will  abide  by 

both   the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  I9«a 

understanding"  between  President  Kennedr 

•nd  Soviet  Premier  NlUta  8.  Khrushchev 


Mr.  President,  candidly.  I  am  not  re- 
assured by  this  statement.  I  must  admit 
that  I  do  not  think  Mr.  Zleglers  answer 
was  responsive;  indeed.  It  could  be  con- 
strued as  an  avoidance  of  the  question. 
Time  reports  that  the  Soviet  base  in 
Cuba    is    nearing    completion.    Is    that 
statement  true  or  false?  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  know.  The  record  of  Tass  for 
veracity  is  not  an  extraordinary  one.  Nor 
am  I  satisfied  by  reference  to  an  "under- 
standing" we  really  know  nothing  about. 
I  think  the  first  I  ever  heard  of  this 
"understanding"  was  in  1964  when  the 
books  by  the  late  President  Kennedy's 
advisers  began  to  appear— Mr.  Schles- 
inger's  book,  Mr.  Sorenson's  book,  and  so 
forth.  Senator  Robert  Kennedy's  post- 
humous book  made  further  reference  to 
It  and  most  recently  Khrushchev's  mem- 
ories or  alleged  memories — allude  to  it. 
Stories  are  contradictory,  vague,  and 
imprecise.  Khrushchev's  understanding 
of  it  is  apparently  considerably  different 
from  our  own.  We  do  not  know  Its  limits 
we  do  not  know  what  the  commitments 
are:  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Soviets 
consider  It — whatever  It  may  be— binding 
stin.  If  It  eidsts  and  Is  breached  bv  the 
Soviets,  are  we  to  consider  it  still  binding 
on  our  country? 

Mr.  President.  I  find  no  reassurance 
whatsoever  In  the  Tass  statement  of  Oc- 
tober 13  which  said  the  Soviets  would  not 
build  such  a  base.  The  question  is  not 
what  Tass  has  assured  us  to  be  the  facts 
but  rather  what  the  facts  are. 

Is  It  sufllclent  to  sweep  aside  a  charge 
of  this  magnitude  simply  with  reference 
to  a  Tass  news  agency  "commitment?" 
I  think  not. 

Either  the  Time  story  la  true  or  it  Is 
false.  We  have,  I  Insist,  a  right  to  know 
which  it  Is  and  promptly. 

Since  Mr.  Zlegler  mentioned  the  "let- 
ter and  the  spirit"  of  the  "undertaking," 
I  think  we  should  know  something  more 
about  those  characteristics— Just  what 
that  entails. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
faith  m  our  President,  in  his  ability  and 
his  Judgment.  I  have  no  desire  to  ques- 
tion that  Judgment,  or  to  reflect  on  his 
conduct  of  the  Nation's  foreign  affairs 
On  the  whole  question  of  the  Cienfuegos 
base,  I  would  be  satisfied  with  a  Presi- 
dential assurance  that  there  will  be  no 
permanent  Soviet  nuclear  submarine 
base  In  Cuba.  But,  we  have  had  no  such 
categorical  assertion  by  the  administra- 
tion. Mr.  Zlegler's  statement— his  appar- 
ent avoidance  of  the  direct  question— has 
not  reassured  me:  It  has  alarmed  me  A 
quotation  from  Tass  does  not  stlU  my 
fear.s — It  Is  simply  not  good  enough.  We 
must  have  something  more  substantia]  on 
which  to  rely  I  think  the  very  least  we 
can  expect  at  this  Juncture  Is  a  simple 
unadorned,  unequivocal  response  to  the 
question:  "is  there  a  permanent  Soviet 
submarine  base  now  under  construction 
in  Cienfuegos  Harbor  in  Cuba?" 

If  there  Is  not.  let  the  administration 
say  so  and  end  the  sjieculatlon. 


If  there  Is  such  a  base  under  constmc 
tion,  let  us  know  it  at  once— so  that  » 
can  decide  the  course  to  be  takea  TlS 
question  Is  posed,  not  out  of  idle  curtosih 
by  concern  for  our  national  security  lit 
us  have  the  facts  and  let  us  have  thm 
now.  ^^ 


^^J^^      ^°"      °ODD      LEAVES 
AFTER  16  YEARS  OP  SERVICE  m 
THE  HOUSE  AND  THE  SENATE 
Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr,  President  I  rH. 
to   speak  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  a  fellow  New  England^ 
who  Is  completing  16  years  of  service  to 
States""**  and  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Tom  Dood  has  spent  nearly  all  his 
working    life    In    public    service-ra 
agent,  ConnecUcut  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Youth  Administration,  assistant 
to  the  U.S.  Attorney  Generals  for  7  years 
and  a  principal  prosecutor  at  the  Nur- 
emberg Trials  on  Axis  Criminality  be- 
fore his  service  in  the  Congress 

His  work  in  Senate  Committees  on  Ju- 
venile DeUnquency  and  Crime  has  been 
outstandlr.g. 

Always  charming  in  manner  To« 
DoDD  has  nonetheless  held  his'  views 
strongly  and  fought  for  his  beliefs. 

Tom  Dodd  has  been  a  real  friend  to  me 
and  I  wish  the  best  to  him  and  his  lovely 
wife  Grace  in  whatever  pursuits  they 
become  engaged  in  the  years  to  come 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMDnS- 
TRATTON  PROMOTES  POREKIN 
TRADE 


Mr.  GiniNBY.  Mr.  President,  I  like  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  this  body  a  very  significant  press  re- 
lease issued  by  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration— SBA. 

This  press  release  announces  SBA  co- 
sponsorship  of  a  smaU  business  trade 
conference  in  Israel,  to  be  held  on  Feb- 
ruary 8-10,  1971.  by  the  prestigious 
American  Bar  Association  Jointly  with 
the  Israel  Bar. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  this  SBA  par- 
ticipation must  be  attributed  to  the  ef- 
forts of  Marshall  J.  Parker,  SBA  Associ- 
ate Administrator  for  Procurement  and 
Management  Assistance,  who  has  Juris- 
diction over  that  agency's  foreign  trade 
program.  In  the  capable  operation  of  this 
program,  Mr.  Parker  Is  instrumental  in 
alerting  qualified  American  small  busi- 
ness eitporters  to  trade  opportunlUes 
abroad  and  providing  support  and  assist- 
ance to  them  to  avail  themselves  thereof. 
It  Is  extremely  gratifying  to  see  the 
constructive  and  enthusiastic  manner  in 
which  this  small  agency  is  responding  to 
the  export  needs  of  the  cotmtrv.  We  have 
become  so  inundated  with  daUv  critlcUms 
of  the  SBA  that  it  is  a  welcome  respite 
to  observe  such  positive  action  taking 
place. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
cosponsorshlp  of  a  trade  conference  in 
Israel  consututes  a  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  that  embattled  country  as 
a  trading  partner  of  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  ronks  highest  among 
exporters  to  Israel  according  to  recent 
Department  of  Commerce  market  sur- 
veys. Notwithstanding  Its  war  for  sur- 
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ytni  in  a  Soviet  Union-fanned  war, 
jsnel  continues  to  offer  very  good  sales 
oBPOrtunities  for  products  manufactured, 
prlnclpaUy  and  largely,  by  American 
sojall  business  concerns. 

It  is,  therefore,  gratifying  to  note  that 
neither  the  American  Bar  Association  nor 
SBA  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  de- 
tened  by  the  war  from  pursuing  Amer- 
ica's peaceful  trade  with  that  country.  It 
Is  most  encouraging  to  witness  the  in- 
volvement of  these  dedicated  organiza- 
tions in  such  a  worthwhile  effort. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
press  release  printed  at  this  point  In  the 

RlCOKD. 

•niere  being  no  objection  the  news 
i«lease  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RzcosD,  as  follows: 

5SA  COSPOKBOSB  Umm)  STATSS-IaaAKL  Teask 
OONRaXKCX   IN   TXL   AVIT 

WASHmoioN,  D.C.,  November  27 —The 
gmall  Business  AdmlnlstraUon  announced 
today  that  It  will  cosponsor  a  conference 
deslgnsd  to  strengthen  trade  ties  between 
the  United  States  and  Israel . 

SBA  Administrator  Hilary  Sandoval,  Jr., 
Bid  that  the  conference,  titled  "Doing  Busi- 
ness In  the  United  States  and  Israel, "  wUl 
be  held  In  Tel  Aviv  February  8-10,  1871. 

The  conference  Is  being  organlred  Jointly 
M  the  American  Bar  Association  and  the 
Inel  Bar  and  will  also  be  oosponsored  by 
tbe  Oovemment  of  Israel  Investment  and 
Export  Authority. 

■The  conference."  Sandoval  said,  WIU 
bring  together  recognlied  legal  authorities 
and  bUBlnees  representitlvea  of  both  coun- 
trlea  to  explore  practical  application  of  laws 
and  regulations  affecting  trade  between  the 
two  countries, 

"It  will  also  .i-:ord  American  small  busl- 
Dsea  concerns  opportunities  to  establish  con- 
tacts with  Israel  businessmen  Interested  In 
buying  US.  products  or  entering  Into  Joint 
ventures  In  either  of  the  two  countries  m 
such  industrial  areas  as  furniture,  plastics, 
shoes.  cosmeUcs.  automotive  parts,  weaving 
tad  spinning,  metals,  electronics,  textUes, 
chemicals  (detergenu) ,  food  processing, 
pharmaceuticals,  and  electrical  components 
(or  which  Israel  Industry  is  seeking  Ameri- 
can cooperation." 

Persons  Interested  In  attending  the  con- 
ference should  notify  Dr.  Denis  A.  Cooper, 
Director,  Technical  Planning  Staff.  Office 
of  Procurement  and  Management  Assistance, 
SmaU  BuslneM  Administration,  1441  L  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20418  (Telephone: 
jra-8aa-iio«).  .^  ..  ^ 

Travel  Information  will  be  provided  by 
Foreign  Tours,  Inc.,  1140  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  New  York  10038  (Tele- 
phone: 213-390-SOOO) . 

INSURANCE  FOR  FRTVATB 
PENSIONS 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
considered  legislation  this  year  in  the 
areas  of  finance  and  banking  in  on  effort 
to  prevent  financial  difllcultles  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  whose  lives  are 
affected  by  these  industries.  But  I  would 
like  to  commrait  briefly  on  another  prob- 
lem which  is  just  as  critical  In  my  opin- 
ion: the  failure  of  private  pension  plans 
for  the  American  worker. 

The  administration  asked  for  legisla- 
tion to  bring  about  Federal  regulation  of 
one-bank  holding  companies.  TWs  was 
done  to  maintain  the  separation  between 
banking  and  other  businesses.  I  sup- 
ported the  legislation  and  I  congratulate 
the  chairman  of  our  Banking  and  Cur- 


rency Committee  for  his  fine  efforts  in 
bringing  this  legislation  through  to  its 
conclusion. 

The  Senate  and  House  have  passed  dif- 
ferent versions  of  the  Federal  Broker- 
Dealer  Insurance  Corporation  to  protect 
the  American  investor  whose  assets  are 
sometimes  lost  because  of  the  financial 
failure  of  broker-dealer  firms. 

But  I  regret  that  this  session  of  Con- 
gress is  drawing  to  a  close  without  enact- 
ment of  legislation  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can worker  whose  private  pension  rights 
are  lost  when  his  employer  goes  out  of 
business  and  leaves  him  with  no  pension 
benefits. 

Mr.  Leonard  Woodcock  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  eloquently  de- 
scribed this  problem  in  a  letter  to  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  on  July  2,  1970,  from 
which  I  quote : 

In  contrsst  to  the  handful  of  brokerage 
firms  that  hsve  experienced  dlfflcultlea  and 
the  one  railroad  recently  forced  Into  receiv- 
ership, some  4.000  pension  plans  were  ter- 
minated In  the  United  States  tietween  1965 
and  1965.  These  terminations,  all  too  fre- 
quently, subjected  affected  workers  to  the 
double  tragedy  of  lost  Jobs  and  loss  of  sub- 
stantial prospective  pension  rights  at  a  stage 
In  life  when  they  had  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity to  earn  further  pension  entitlement. 

On  December  10,  Senator  Habike 
amended  the  Securities  Investor  Protec- 
tion Act  to  establish  a  program  In  the 
Department  of  Labor  for  reinsurance  of 
private  pension  plans  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Unfortunately,  his  amend- 
ment was  not  approved. 

I  expected  to  vote  for  this  amendment 
and  I  would  have  voted  for  it  had  there 
been  an  opportunity. 

I  am  aware  that  Senator  WniUM's 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  is  conducting  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  pensions  which  will 
likely  result  in  broad  and  far  reaching 
legislation  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
But  I  am  impressed  with  the  urgency  of 
the  situation  for  those  American  workers 
whose  private  pension  plans  will  termi- 
nate during  the  coming  months  and 
whose  retirement  depends  in  large  part 
on  the  benefits  of  these  programs. 

I  hope  that  the  administration  and 
Congress  will  consider  this  problem  im- 
mediately and  show  the  same  concern 
and  commitment  for  working  men  and 
women  that  we  have  shown  for  finan- 
ciers and  Investors. 


velop  an  imaginative  approach  to  polit- 
ical science. 

1  extend  my  best  wishes  to  Senator 
McCajthy  on  his  retirement.  I  know  we 
shall  all  miss  him,  and  hope  that  we  shall 
see  him  when  he  returns  to  visit  the 
Washington  where  he  has  had  such  a  ful- 
filling career  for  so  many  years  and 
where  he  has  contributed  so  much  of 
himself. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MCCARTHY 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  with  my  colleagues  In  paying  tribute 
to  EnoxNX  McCahthy  who  Is  voluntarily 
rearing  from  the  Senate, 

Senator  McCarthy  entered  the  Senate 
with  me  in  January  1959.  During  his 
years  with  us  on  the  HUl,  he  has  brought 
an  air  of  thoughtful  contemplation  to 
issues  which  tend  to  become  caught  up 
in  the  rush  of  events  that  plague  us  all. 
Now  EtJOBia  McCarthy  wiU  be  able  to 
devote  his  full  time  to  the  philosophical 
pursuits  which  have  already  caught  the 
Nation's  attention,  though  by  necessity 
only  a  hobby  tUl  now.  With  so  wide  a 
background  in  the  governmental  process. 
Senator  McCahthy  should  be  able  to  de- 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MURPHY 
Mr  FROUTY.  Mr,  President.  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  allowed  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  California  (Mr,  Mtiapinf) 
to  retire  without  saying  that  hla  pres- 
ence here  has  meant  much  to  me  and  his 
absence  will  be  deeply  felt, 

Oeorge  Murphy  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  gentle  Irish  humor  and  a  tough 
mind  that  stem  from  a  life  of  rich  ex- 
periences and  hard  work. 

To  those  who  have  not  read  his  auto- 
biography "Say,  Didn't  You  Used  To  Be 
George  Murphy?"  I  commend  the  book 
lor  its  vivid  portrayal  not  only  of  Oeorgi 
McaPHY's  life,  but  of  his  times. 

To  be  sure,  his  book  contains  glamour 
in  his  account  of  Broadway  and  Holly- 
wood in  the  1930'5.  But  he  also  describes 
the  tough  days  when  he  sought  to  rid  his 
union  of  labor  racketeers  and  Commu- 
nist Influence. 

George  Morphy  was  president  of  the 
Screen  Actors  Guild  and  is  one  of  only 
a  few  union  members  to  serve  In  this 
body. 

His  labor  background  has  been  par- 
ticularly helpful  to  me  and  other  Sen- 
ators who  serve  with  George  on  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee. 

It  is  in  the  committee  where  I  have 
come  te  know  George  best, 

I  could  spend  hours  recalling  his  Im- 
portant contributions  to  education, 
health,  manpower,  and  poverty  pro- 
grams, but  I  will  limit  myself  to  high- 
lighting a  few  of  his  accomplishments. 
George  was  one  of  the  prime  movers 
in  enacting  the  Blllnqual  Education  Act 
of  1967  and  he  has  continually  pressed 
for  expansion  of  the  program.  He  de- 
veloped and  saw  enacted  the  dropout 
prevention  program  and  he  followed  Its 
successful  appUcaOon  with  Interest  and 
pride. 

On  the  Health  Subcommittee  he  has 
authorized  and  pushed  programs  to  ex- 
pand our  Nation's  supply  of  family 
physicians  and  been  an  essential  drafter 
of  all  our  health  programs.  Similarly  as 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  Manpow- 
er, Emploj-ment  and  Poverty  Subcom- 
mittee, he  has  shaped  the  vast  expansion 
of  programs  det  eloped  in  recent  years. 
George  Is  also  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Aging 
and  we  have  worked  closely  toward  the 
same  ends  to  provide  security  and  pur- 
pose for  our  older  Americans. 

Outside  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  I  also  am  familiar  with 
George's  effectiveness  as  a  legislator. 

The  Murphy  amendment  to  the  Air 
(9uallty  Act  of  1967  has  allowed  Califor- 
nia to  adopt  more  stringent  standards 
lor  the  control  of  automobile  emissions 
than  exist  In  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
We     shall     all     remember     Gborci 
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MtmpHY's  legislative  achievements.  The 
programs  he  has  authored  and  pushed 
will  long  continue  to  help  our  citizens. 

But  I  shall  remember  too  that  the  man 
who  has  worked  so  dlUgently  Is  also  a 
man  of  great  wit  and  charm.  I  shall  nev- 
er forget  Geohce's  anecdotes,  quips,  and 
remembrances.  So  often  they  provided 
the  needed  respite  from  tension.  I  shaU 
always  manel  at  the  way  GtoRcr  could 
move  immediately  from  a  moment  of  hl- 
lanty  to  hours  of  serious  deliberations 
GEOiioi;  has  a  wonderful  love  of  life  that 
Is  revealed  at  once  In  a  llghthearted 
banter  and  In  his  diligent  work  for  his 
feUow  man.  As  often  as  he  has  reminded 
us  of  the  joy  of  life,  he  has  reminded  us 
of  the  serious  tasks  that  remain  before 
us. 

In  his  autobiography,  he  recounts  the 
frequent  encounter  with  people  who  ask 
"didn't  you  used  to  be  George  Muhpht?" 
His  stock  reply  is  "I  still  am."  He  sUll  Is 
Geobce  MtTRPBY  and  I  am  glad  he  Is. 
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WILL  SPAIN  CHOOSE  FREEDOM? 
Mr.  CHORCH.  Mr.  President,  strong 
Winds  of  change  are  blowing  In  Francos 
Spain.  What  the  long-term  results  of  the 
current  storm— the  military  trial  of  16 
Basques  In  Burgos— wUl  be  no  one  can 
predict.  Men  of  freedom  and  hope  every- 
where are  closely  watching  the  court's 
verdict,  and  the  reaction  of  the  Spanish 
people  to  it. 

Signs  of  openness  are  being  displayed 
by  certain  Cabinet  members  and  other 
leading  citizens  to  liberalize  the  Gover- 
ment  of  Spain,  yet  Intolerance  by  the 
regime  toward  the  Basque  community 
"remains.  It  Is  my  firm  hope  that  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Basque  peo- 
ple may  be  realized.  Their  success  could 
lead  to  greater  freedom  for  many  others 
for  Spanish  workers,  students,  house- 
wives, even  large  segments  of  the  mili- 
tary and  the  church. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  numer- 
ous articles  relating  to  the  trial  be  In- 
serted here  In  the  REcoan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IProm  the  New  Torlt  TUnce.  Nov.  3.  1»70) 
Bisatri    Resiktmekt    at    riAwiro    Rkjimi 

IWTlNSirtES 

(By  Richard  Eden 

San  ScBAstTAM. — The  fishing  port  of  Ber- 
meo  curvee  around  an  Inlet  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  with  the  white,  red-roofed  houses 
climbing  steeply  up  the  deep  green  hills  that 
mark  the  coastline  of  the  Basque  country. 

An  ancient  stone  watchtower,  sail  ser^'lng 
as  a  beacon  for  the  town's  135  tuna  boots. 
stands  on  the  quay  beside  the  two-story 
shed  that  Is  the  warehouse,  auction  hall  and 
meeting  place  of  the  llshlng  cooperaUve 

Late  one  alternoon,  the  owner  of  a  fishing- 
boat  was  showing  a  visitor  around  the  dock 
where  young  women  pushed  baby  carriages 
and  old  women  loaded  nets  Into  donkey  carte 

The  fl.sherraan  pointed  to  the  reports  of 
ttdea.  weather  and  fishing  conditions  that 
are  chalked  on  slates  and  hung  outside  the 
cooperative.  He  spoke  with  anger; 

■There  are  18,000  people  in  this  town,  and 
vlrtuaUy  all  or  us  speak  Basque  Yet  those 
signs  are  required  to  be  written  In  Spanlah." 
U  Is  perhaps  In  the  towns  and  villages  of 
Vl«r»ya  and  Gulpti:'cc«_two  of  the  four 
Basque  provinces  of  Spain— that  resentment 
or  the   regime   of   CSeneraUsslmo   Franclioo 


Franco  la  at  Ita  bitterest.  It  la  In  these  towns 
aad  rural  areas  that  the  repressive  acts  of 
the  authonuea,  usually  the  local  detachment 
of  the  civil  Guard,  are  most  severe.  And  It  Is 
in  these  areas  that  resUtance,  which  has  m- 
creaeed  sharply  this  year,  u  the  most  fre- 
quent. 

Bermeo,  15  nuies  north  of  BUboa  lives 
almost  completely  estranged  from  the  au- 

h5°[^°?-  V"  ^""  O""^"  detachment, 
housed  m  the  former  reeldence  of  an  official 
of  the  pre-ClvU  war  republic.  Is  virtually  an 
occupation  garrison  Its  troopers  exercise  and 
play  soccer  alone.  The  troopers-few  of  whom 

^/I^.TT"'  """"  "«■■•  ^°^  other 
psrts  of  the  Spain,  as  la  the  custom.  When 

their  headquarters  and  stare  at  the  paisers- 
by,  who  avoid  looking  back.  k---™ 

Even  the  local  police  Informer,  a  man 
known  as  Ardaucho— Basque  for  toper- 
whose  Job  Is  to  hsng  around  the  bars  and 
listen  to  what  people  are  saying,  Is  at  a  se- 
rious disadvantage.  He  does  not  speak 
Basque.  *^ 

Bermeo  has  bad  an  agiuted  year.  In  July 
35  busloads  of  Basques  arrived  from  nesrbv 
yUlages  after  the  authorities  had  prohibited 
them  from  cllmbmg  Mount  Altxagorrl 
CTlmblng  mountains  In  large  groups  Is  one 
of  the  forms  of  communal  celebrations  by 
which  the  Basques  assert  their  cultural  and 
national  traditions. 

The  arrivals  began  by  dancing  in  the  mam 
square  to  the  sound  of  drums  and  xlstu— a 
^l^r.FJ.^!^'"'^  singing  songs  In  Basque. 
The  civil  Guard  moved  to  break  thoni  up 
and  there  was  general  fighting. 

The  climactic  moment  came  with  the  re- 
lease of  a  monkey,  which  had  been  brought 
back  by  one  of  the  fishing  boats  from  Dakar 
J-esMd  up  In  a  tiny  version  of  the  civil 
Guards  green  uniform  and  black  tricom 
hat. 

Perhaps  the  Incident  with  the  gieeteet 
repercussions  was  the  arrest  and  beating  of 
one  Of  the  most  distinguished  figures  here 
He  Is  Miguel  Cnstells.  president  of  the  prov- 
ing Catholic  Action  Association,  a  notary 
and  a  prominent  lawyer. 

His  arrest  was  a  mistake  and  he  was  quick- 
ly released.  However,  he  was  later  tried  and 
fotmd  guilty  or  having  Insulted  the  police 
and  was  fined. 

^e  Judge  aaJted  for  an  Investigation  of 
why  Mr.  Castells  had  emerged  from  police 
custody  with  injuries  that  took  two  ^w^ 
to  heal. 

BSORE    POLABIZCD 

It  Is  too  soon  to  predict  what  the  results 
of  au  this  will  be.  Over  and  over,  people  In- 
teravlewed  here  and  in  Bilbao,  mcludlng 
soma  highly  conservaUve  bankers  and  busi- 
nessmen, echoed  the  sentUnenta  einressed 
by  one:  'What  the  Government  has  done 
this  year  has  polarized  us  poUHoally  as 
never  before." 

A  Govenunent  olBclal  estimated  that  90 
per  cent  of  the  Basques  here  now  opposed 
the  regime.  Many  people  who  deplore  the 
extremism  of  ETA.  concede  that  the  events 
of  recent  months  have  given  It  a  strong  fol- 
lowing among  youth. 

The  proclamation  of  Oct.  as  of  a  three- 
month  extension  to  the  state  of  exception 
has  further  embittered  the  Basques,  accen- 
tuating a  complaint  voiced  by  one  banker. 
"The  only  solution  they  have  for  us  Is 
repression,"  he  said.  "It  does  not  occur  to 
them  to  take  a  sUigle  step  toward  a  poutlcal 
solution  at  the  same  time." 

When  the  emergency  decree  Is  finally 
lifted,  many  predict  an  upsurge  of  opposition 
acuvlty  on  the  part  of  E.T.A.  and  of  tradl- 
tlonal  parties— NatlonaUsts,  Soclallsu  and 
Communists. 

"It  Is  not  that  I  think  that  ETA.  Is  logi- 
cal, with  the  army  and  police  as  strong  as 
they  are.  and  with  a  people  that  baaloally 
hate  violence."  one  lawyer  said.   "But  this 
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estimate  does  not  count  on  one  Imponder 
able:  the  regUne's  Infinite  capacity  foTot' 
fending  us."  °^' 

A  current  example  of  this  la  the  chai.» 
made  by  censors  in  the  film  "Ama  Lm"  . 
lovingly  made  documentary  showing  the'lii. 
ana  traditions  of  the  Basques.  ItlldsVtt 
a  Choral  effect  m  which  voices  represent^ 
a  long  line  of  spanlah  kings  kre  hejf 
swearing  to  uphold  the  regional  free^ 
promised  to  the  Basques.  Then  the  fllml^ 
to  a  final  shot  of  the  Guernica  oak 

As  first  filmed,  the  oek  stoiid  barr 
branched  under  a  bleak  sky.  in  the  faUtar 
snow.  As  the  film  Is  being  shown  now.  ^ 
the  change,  the  oak  stands  in  full  foh™ 
under  a  brilliant  sky.  "  '"u  touai. 

[Prom  the  Long  laland  Press.  Nov.  lo.  itTgi 
BAsqim  SxpAasTlsTB  Eutct  No  Mibct  a 

PXANCO    COUXT 

LON0ow._Thlrty.two  men  and  women  will 

lt.r»~^  ?J  ""  ^""^  Rovrament  to 
Burges  .n  the  next  few  weeks.  Includlnx  S 
ab«,ntla.  le  who  escaped  to  other  ^1^^ 
They  are  alleged  members  of  the  Basque  SeS 
aratlst  party,  the  ETA,  which  over  tielSl 
decade  has  been  using  classic  "strUie  s^ 
run"  tactics  In  San  Sebastian,  Pi^io^ 
Bllb«  and  other  Basque  towns  of  S^ 

The  secrecy  of  the  trial— It  Is  to  be  closed 
with  armed  guards  surrotmdlng  all  the  en- 
trances—and the  IB  months  of  preparation 
which  have  led  up  to  it  are  widely  seen  u 
signs  that  the  regime  of  Gen.  Pranclsoo 
Franco  Is  determined  to  sUence  dissent  with 
a  show  of  power. 

The  prosecutor  Is  demanding  the  deslh 
penalty  for  six  of  the  men  and  women  to- 
gether  with  Jail  sentences  totaling  700  vean 
for  the  rest.  The  trial  Is  expected  to  last  oiUv 
a  few  hours.  ' 

The  fear  that  the  accused  wui  not  have 
an  Impartal  hearing  has  led  to  protests  from 
outside  Spam  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  InternaUonal  Commlaslon  of 
Jurists  and  various  political  movements  as 
well  as  to  recent  demonstrations — all  Illegal 
by  Spanish  law— within  Spain  Itself. 

The  33  defendants,  who  Include  prlesa, 
students  and  workers,  were  mdlcted  on  a 
masa  of  charges  arising  out  of  ETA  actlvlttn 
since  1BB8— but  only  16  will  be  In  court  EU- 
teen  are  living  In  Britain.  Franc*  or  Eastern 
Europe.  One  girl  who  has  been  In  custody  for 
18  months  will  not  be  In  court:  she  Is  In  a 
prison  hospital,  the  result,  her  colleagues 
claim,  of  torture  Inflicted  during  interroga- 
tion. The  chief  prosecutor,  Grandadoa  Mei- 
qulta,  claims  she  has  been  removed  from  the 
main  prison  because  she  Is  tnmUig  sUts'i 
evidence. 

ETA  stands  for  EuxkadI  'ta  Azkatasuna— 
Treedom  for  the  Basques"  In  the  Basque 
dialect.  The  movement  sprang,  in  the  late 
1950a,  out  of  the  Basque  Nationalist  party  as 
a  result  of  the  discontent  of  the  jrounger 
Basques  with  the  party's  lack  of  dynamism 
The  ETA  preaches  Marxlst-Lenlnlst  theory, 
though  It  owes  no  allegiance  to  any  Commu- 
nist party.  It  stands  for  complete  Bssqus 
autonomy  with  a  Basque  representative  st 
the  United  Nations;  It  even  claims  that  ths 
adjacent  Basque  area  of  southwest  France 
should  be  taken  Into  the  new  nation. 


[Prom  the  Nation.  Nov.  18. 1970) 

Pact  Wrr»  Spaim:  Akt  Port  in  a  Showoowm 

(By  Lawrence  Pemsworth) 

(Non.— Mr.  Pemsworth  was  a  staff  corre- 
spondent In  Spain  for  The  Times  of  London 
during  both  the  Republican  and  Civil  War 
periods.  He  Is  the  author  of  Spain's  Struggls 
for  Freedom  (Beacon  Press)  and  other  books 
on  that  country.) 

Washington. — Spain's  rusting  dream  of 
becoming  a  domestic  Mediterranean  power 
with  a  voice  In  the  poUtloo-mlUtary  affalia 
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Of  the  world,  imd  m  »  de  facto  and  eventuaUy 
decwd  member  of  NATO,  has  been  given  a 
ooiub  by  the  new  so-called  baaes  agreement. 
Itbeara  the  dlsurmlng  official  title  of  "Aeree- 
ment  of  FrlendBhlp  and  Co-operatJon  Be- 
nnen  the  United  States  of  America  and 
gpain  •■  and  on  September  36  became  effec- 
JJITTor  five  years,  with  an  optlonaJ  extension 
(or  another  five  years. 

At  a  hearing  on  AugxiBt  36.  twenty  days  after 
the  agreement  had  been  algned  in  blaUnt 
(Usreeard  of  the  Senate's  prerogative  to  give 
KB  advice  and  consent,  two  Under  Secretariea 
of  the  department  involved — State  and  De- 
fense—solemnly  aaaured  the  Senate  Foreign 
ttelBttons  Committee  that  nothing  In  the 
uieement  involved  the  United  States  In  a 
commitment  to  Spain.  U.  Aleids  Johnson. 
State's  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs 
who,  in  the  company  of  Deputy  Secretary 
DsTld  Packard  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
worked  out  the  agreement  with  their  oppo- 
dte  numbers  In  Spain,  teatlfled  under  oath: 
"The  Administration  does  not  consider  this 
a  commitment  to  Spain.  If  it  did  there  Is  no 
qoesUon  that  It  ahould  be  submitted  for  rat- 
tflcation.  There  ta  no  dlflerence  of  view  on 
that." 

When  Sen.  Prank  Church  of  Idaho  asked: 
"What  do  you  mean  by  oommitment?  Do 
you  believe  that  an  obligation  or  commit- 
ment of  that  nature  can  be  taken  only  in 
writing?  ■  Johnson  replied,  "Yes.  I  do."  Dep- 
Qty  Secretary  Packard  agreed  with  this  posi- 
tion, with  the  single  reservation  that  there 
was  a  commitment  for  the  United  States  to 
respond  militarily  if  facilities  occupied  by  its 
forces  m  Spain  were  attacked.  That,  he  said. 
would  be  an  attack  against  the  United 
States.  Johnson  assented. 

When  Sen.  Clifford  Case  of  New  Jersey 
■sked  whether  the  agreement  by  Itself  con- 
stituted "any  additional  power  In  the  Execu- 
tive to  act  without  reference  to  Congress," 
Packard  replied:  "I  could  not  see  anything 
in  that."  Case  pressed  the  point.:  "That  U  an 
absolutely  ffat  statement  on  your  pan — 
and  [to  Johnson)  on  your  part.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, also?"  Johnson  replied,  "Tes,  It  la." 

Notwithstanding  these  assurances.  Sen. 
3.  W.  Pulbrlght,  chairman  of  the  committee. 
commented:  "A  simple  reading  shows  the 
language  represents  a  commitment.  .  .  I  do 
not  believe  disclaimers  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  the  Congress  lessen  the  obvious  com- 
mitment that  exists."  He  said  also:  "The 
Spanlah  agreement  represents  the  boldest 
attempt  by  the  Executive  branch  since  World 
War  n  to  have  a  security  commitment  by 
Eiecutlve  agreement  and  tbtia  aTdd  the 
need  for  Senate  advice  and  consent." 

The  crux  of  the  question  was  whether  the 
agreement  committed  the  United  States  to 
the  defense  of  Spain.  Senator  Church,  taking 
the  two  Secretaries  at  their  word,  has  now 
tntroduced  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
at  the  Senate  "tliat  nothing  in  the  said 
resolution  shall  be  construed  as  a  national 
commitment  by  the  United  States  to  the 
defense  of  Spain."  This  means,  he  explained, 
to  the  defense  of  Spain  "against  either 
external  or  internal  attack." 

In  fact,  the  qualifying  language  of  the  two 
Secretaries  left  the  question  of  commitment 
wide  open.  There  are  pointed  Implications 
in  their  testimony,  as  well  as  in  the  agree- 
aaent  itself,  that  not  only  would  the  United 
autes  be  involved  with  Spain  In  either  a 
limited  or  a  general  war  but  also  would  be 
with  It  against  any  kind  of  Internal  show  of 
force,  as  in  a  popular  uprising  that  would 
attack  a  "faculty"  occupied  by  U.S.  forces. 
8>ich  an  attack  would  be  considered  an  at- 
tack on  the  United  States  as  well  as  on 
Spain. 

Aligning  hlmseU  with  the  reservation  ex- 
pressed by  Packard,  Johnson  said:  "If  some- 
one chose  to  attack  a  facility  on  which  we 
are  present.  It  would — they  would  obviously 
be  attacking  us  as  well."  The  nature  of  the 
"faolllty"  was  not  defined,  and  that  raises 


another  question:  could  It  be  an  Information 
center,  a  consulate  or  any  nonmtUtary  place 
at  which  U.S.  forces  have  been  staUoned? 

The  controlled  Spanish  press  was  prompt 
to  affirm  "the  Spanish  position"  that  a  com- 
mitment does  exist.  Their  vrord  for  commit- 
m£nt,  compromiso,  has  a  meaning  even 
stronger  in  their  language  than  does  com- 
mitment In  ours.  It  Is  Interwoven  with  the 
Spanish  concept  of  honor,  and  as  such  irre- 
versible. "Compromijo"  was  emphatically  re- 
peated in  articles  and  editorials.  One  official 
government  Journal,  Arriba,  used  the  word 
four  times  in  a  short  editorial. 

And  Spain's  own  Chief  of  State.  Generalis- 
simo Francisco  Franco,  standmg  beside  Pres- 
ident Nixon  In  Madrid,  announced  to  the  na- 
tion that  the  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  was — as  The  New  York  Times  re- 
ported— "a  commitment  without  reserve." 
There  can  t>e  uo  doubt  that  Franco  chose 
to  make  such  a  statement  In  full  knowledge 
that  the  U.S.  Government  was  being  in- 
formed by  the  Executive  branch  that  no 
commitment  existed. 

The  high  polnw  of  the  agreement  may  be 
succinctly  stated  as  follows: 

( I  >  A  new  system  of  defense  covers  both 
the  Mediterranean  and  undefined  areas  of 
the  Atlantic. 

(2)  The  United  States  and  Spain  will  stand 
together  in  case  of  attack  from  without  or 
wlthln. 

(3)  The  United  States  Is  pledged  to  "sup- 
port the  Spanish  defense  efforts."  to  "mod- 
ernize its  defense  Industries."  and  to  grant 
military  assistance  on  a  broad  scale  that  in- 
cludes the  transfer  of  naval  units,  planes  and 
weaiMns. 

(4i  A  link  vrtth  NATO  Is  provided  by 
making  the  American  military  commander  of 
NATO  the  principal  adviser  to  a  "Joint  com- 
mittee on  defense  matters"  that  may  arise 
between  the  two  countries. 

(Sj  the  two  governments  are  Joined  In  "the 
exploration  and  use  of  space."  which  has  as- 
sumed a  primarily  military  character. 

(6)  The  cost  to  the  United  States  for  the 
Initial  five  years  of  the  agreement  Is  put  at 
»400  million.  The  cost  of  Its  Spanish  bases 
alnce  19S3.  the  year  of  the  first  agreement, 
is  officially  stated  to  have  been  $3,141  billion. 

The  Mediterranean  agreement,  In  principle, 
complete*  the  erosion  of  what  has  been 
known  as  the  "Mediterranean  equilibrium." 
established  in  the  18th  century  by  Britain's 
acquisition  of  Gibraltar. 

The  precarious  situation  of  the  U.S.  Sixth 
Fleet  m  the  Mediterranean  casu  a  shadow 
across  the  reinforced  partnership.  Despite 
President  Nixon's  repeated  references  to  the 
power  of  that  fleet  as  a  shield  against  ag- 
gression— as  when  in  Rome  he  called  It  "the 
mightiest  fleet  that  has  ever  been  assembled 
in  the  history  of  the  world,"  or  when  in 
Madrid  he  proclaimed  that  the  reconstructed 
■'Spanish-American  friendship"  Is  "an  in- 
dispensable pillar  of  peace  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean ' — Its  vicissitudes  are  revealed  by  se- 
cret testimony  given  before  Sen.  Stuart  Sy- 
mington's Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
on  United  Swtes  Security  Agreemenu  and 
Commltmenu  Abroad,  published  in  some- 
what censored  form  while  the  President  was 
m  Europe. 

That  testimony  provides  the  picture  of  a 
fleet  regarded  by  most  Mediterranean  nations 
as  an  Intruder  and  pariah.  It  su^ests  that 
the  United  States  Is  nmning  scared  to  patch 
up  resentments,  as  for  Instance  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks  whom  Russia  Is  now  wooing: 
it  intimates  that  the  United  States  Is  trying 
to  make  a  deal  with  Tito,  who  thinks  that 
both  America  and  Russia  should  get  out  of 
the  Mediterranean:  It  reveals  how  the  United 
States  is  trying  to  get  a  solid  foothold  in 
Malta  and  thinks  that  both  Malta  and  Israel 
should  come  under  NATO.  AU  of  this  Is  surely 
the  key  to  President  Nixon's  Mediterranean 
safari,  the  purpose  of  which  mystified  bis 
press  entourage. 


In  the  Symington  testimony,  one  can  read 
the  statement  of  Rodger  Davles.  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Near  Eastern 
and  South  Asian  Affairs,  that  "at  the  preeent 
time  we  have  no  other  areas  (besides  Oreeeel 
In  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  where  our 
Sixth  Fleet  can  freely  put  Into  port."  He  fur- 
ther revealed  that  even  our  relations  with 
Oreeoe.  which  the  Pentagon  Is  desperately 
couitlzig.  could  reach  an  "inconvenient 
point,**  and  that  while  in  all  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean  the  Sixth  Fleet  "can  stay  at 
sea."  its  "port  facilities  are  increasingly  lim- 
ited." 

The  fleet's  awkward  situation  also  explains 
why  Defense  Secretary  Melvln  Laird  visited 
T^irkey  and  Greece  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Nixon  was  visiting  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
Informed  their  governments  that  be  had 
come  as  the  Presidents  representative.  He 
took  pains  to  impress  upon  them  the  dangers 
of  the  Soviet  buildup.  In  a  press  conference 
he  said:  "The  Soviets  have  Increased  their 
steaming  days  In  the  Mediterranean  from 
760  Ave  years  ago  to  17.000  days  now." 

The  United  States  fears  that  continued 
Soviet  pressure  will  lure  Turkey  away  from 
lu  VS.  alliance.  The  Turks  have  still  not 
recovered  from  their  anger  over  President 
Johnson's  opposition  to  their  entrance  into 
Cyprus  In  1064.  They  contend  that  by  that 
action  the  United  States  interfered  with  a 
"right"  When  the  fleet  visited  Istanbul 
thereafter,  an  angry  mob  attacked  the  sailors 
and  dumped  ten  or  twelve  of  them  into  the 
sea. 

Even  now.  despite  the  Montreux  conven- 
tion. Soviet  ships  "use  the  Dardanelles  as 
they  wish."  Secretary  Davles  testified.  Under 
that  pact.  Turkey  Is  the  guardian  of  the 
Dardanelles. 

Testimony  by  Davles  and  by  Robert  J. 
Pranger.  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, brought  other  details  to  the  attention 
of  the  Symington  subcommittee.  The  U.S. 
fleet  Is  denied  entry  into  Arab  ports.  Into 
Algeria  and  other  Mediterranean  ports;  the 
Greeks  might  not  extend  port  privileges  if 
the  United  States  suspended  military  aid — 
which  It  baa  resumed  in  full  panoply  and 
which  was  never  really  cut  off.  The  fleet  can- 
not berth  in  France,  but  one  of  Its  ships  did 
receive  a  token  welcome  In  Yugoslavia.  The 
fleet,  in  fact.  Is  fairly  well  confined  to  the 
Mediterranean  littoral.  If  Greece  closed  its 
ports,  only  Spain  and  its  islands.  Portugal. 
Italy  and  Morocco  would  be  available  to 
entry. 

The  fleet's  need  for  friends  seems  to  have 
Inspired  the  release,  while  Nixon  was  visiting 
abroad,  of  a  report  on  a  "Trip  to  the  Medi- 
terranean Area"  by  a  group  from  Chairman 
L.  Mendel  Rivers*  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, which  spared  no  vrords  in  urging  the 
need  for  a  realignment  of  US.  politico-mili- 
tary associations  In  that  region.  It  pictured 
the  fleet's  carriers  as  "sitting  at  anchor 
much  of  the  time,  a  very  dangerous  situation 
in  the  present  circumstances. **  The  situation. 
It  iald.  "gives  the  Impression  that  the  United 
States— having  once  sailed  high  and  wide 
across  the  Mediterranean — is  now  content  to 
let  the  Russians  take  over  moat  of  the  op- 
erations In  that  ocean." 

The  report  mentioned  another  need,  as  yet 
little  discussed  in  public:  "overfilght  rights 
for  military  purposes  across  Spain  have  be- 
come vital  .  .  .  with  Swltrerland  and  Austria 
neutral,  and  Prance  undependable." 

The  wcU-lnformed  letter.  "Without  the 
Censor's  Permission,"  that  appears  regu- 
larly In  the  Spsnlsh-language  fberica.  pub- 
lished In  New  York,  comments  on  still  an- 
other aspect  of  the  agreement.  "We  notice." 
Bays  the  informant,  "that  the  U.S.  Air  Force 
In  Spain  now  extends  Its  field  of  action  so  as 
to  Include  Italy,  Greece  and  Turkey.  It  will 
have  the  mission  of  providing  logistic  sup- 
port to  the  North  American  Air  Bases  In  the 
•o-called  forward  air  safeguard  of  the  Hedl- 
terrmnean  region.  ...  It  Is  estimated  that 
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10,000  membe«  of  the  VS.  air  army  will  oon- 
Btltute  the  'MedJterrmnean  Command.'" 

Tb«  Pentagon's  usea  for  Spain  have 
changed  radlcnjly  alnce  the  origtna!  bases 
agreement  was  signed  In  10S3.  The  goal  orig- 
inally achieved,  the  acquisition  of  take-oS 
pJitrorms  for  manned  txwnbera,  has  become 
obsolete  by  reason  of  the  ICBM  and  the  Po- 
larla  syatems.  But  the  uses  of  Spain  aa  a 
home  port  for  Polaris  submarines  and  a 
bnven  for  the  Sixth  Fleet:  as  an  overflight 
area  on  the  way  to  the  Near  and  Par  East: 
a«  a  "Champ  tie  Mars"  for  Joint  exercise*  by 
the  Spanish  and  U.S  military  forces;  as  an 
arsenal  and  a  depot  from  which  to  give  logis- 
tic support  to  US.  Mediterranean  allies,  plus 
other  purposes  already  set  forth  In  thla  ar- 
ticle, ali  give  the  D.S  -Spanish  agreement  new 
dimensions  and  a  heightened  military 
Importance. 

TTie  question  of  commitment  peralsts. 
Senator  Cise  went  Into  it  further  In  a  col- 
loquy with  Secretary  n.  Alexis  Johnson  at 
the  Foreign  Relations  hearing.  He  asked 
whether  a  commitment  was  not : 

"In.  a  sense  Just  an  obligation  by  the 
Ooltcd  States  to  do  something  In  the  future 
which  says  nothing  about  what  ahaU  put 
the  United  States  in  motion  to  carry  out 
that  obligation" — and 

"Whether  a  commitment  was  not  a  power 
created  In  the  Executive  to  fulfill  an  obliga- 
tion when  the  time  comes  or  conditions  ar- 
rive, without  reference  to  Congreae?  ITiat  Is 
another  meaning  or  a  bit  of  the  content  of 
the  word  "commitment'  U  It  not?" 

Secretary  Johnson  said  "Yes."  Sen.  Clai- 
borne Pell,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  did  a  seven- 
year  hitch  In  the  dlpIomaUc  service,  and  who 
called  the  agreement  "a  masterpiece  of  skUl- 
ful  draftsmanahip,-  wryly  remarked  that  the 
United  States  and  Britain  both  Interpreted 
the  SEATO  treaty  In  different  ways,  and  that 
"the  Implications  are  that  the  United  States 
might  also  have  Its  unique  Interpretation 
of  the  Spanish  agreement." 
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mom  the  New  Republic.  Nov.  ai.  1»70| 

Fbixnds  Am  ENUoxa 
There  arc  rumblea  about  a  dangerous  drift 
it-  this  country  toward  neo-lsolaUonlam.  The 
danger  Is  real,  but  It  la  not  the  Senator  Pul- 
brights  who  are  responsible  for  It.  They  do 
want  to  pull  out  of  a  degrading  war  In  Aala, 
for  that  ruinous  conflict  Itself  Is  a  major 
cause  of  revulsion  against  any  and  all  foreign 
entanglements.  But  the  Fulbrlghu  do  not 
want  to  Isolate  America  from  the  East  at  the 
West.  It  Is  not  they  who.  In  their  dreams 
see  manUnd  divided  between  saved  and  sin- 
ners, choosing  for  America  only  the  very  ex- 
clusive company  ot  the  former.  It  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  who  dreams 
that  dream  and  la  driven  by  It  to  withdraw 
into  a  contracting  circle  of  "friends." 

We  had  an  example  of  this  last  Usy.  when 
the  Administration  Jumped  on  Henry  Peed 
for  having  accepted  an  mvluuon  to  visit 
Russia  to  dlscuaa  building  an  automobile 
plant  there.  It  Jumped  on  him  because  I>e- 
fense  Secretary  Melvln  Laud  claimed  that 
the  Russians  plotted  to  use  Pord  to  make 
trucks  that  would  be  shipped  to  North  Viet- 
nam Some  trucks  might  have  been  shipped 
to  Hanoi:  the  Soviet  Union  does  supply  North 
Vietnam.  But  those  supplies  are  dwarfed  30 
to  1  by  American  aid  to  s&lgon.  And  any- 
how, the  RusElana  wanted  the  trucks  for 
themselves.  Nevertheless.  Pord  had  to  aban- 
don his  project,  and  Mr.  Pord  commented 
somewhat  bitterly  that  the  Soviet  Invitation 
had  been  accepted  In  good  faith,  "because 
It  Is  the  expressed  policy  of  the  Umted  States 
government  to  encourage  trade  with  eastern 
European  countnee."  That  had  been  the 
State  Department's  Impression,  too,  which 
Is  why  It  okayed  the  Pord  deal  In  the  Orit 
place.  But  Mr.  Laird,  not  Secretary  Began, 
had  the  ear  of  the  President. 

In  September,  Universal  Oil  of  Chicago  lost 
an  order  to  build  ptirt  at  a  Polish  refinery. 


because  the  Administration  refused  to  grant 
an  export  Uoense;  Poland  trades  with  our 
enemy.  North  Vietnam.  Here  again,  the  ar- 
rangement had  State  Department  blessing 
(the  Rumanians  received  Identical  Ameri- 
can eqtupment  back  m  1907).  but  the  De- 
partment was  overruled  and  the  Pentagon 
prevailed.  Neither  the  Russians  nor  the  Poles 
were  asking  for  anything  free  (as  our 
"friends"  do):  nor  were  they  asking  to  be 
handed  blueprints  for  the  latest  U.8.  antl- 
balllstlc  missile.  Why  the  White  House  re- 
fusal? What  prompts  the  Administration  to 
block  even  such  small  steps  toward  normal 
trade  relations?  .\nd  how,  given  decisions 
such  as  these,  can  the  President  hope  to  move 
from  confrontation  and  toward  that  era  of 
negotiations  he  promised  us  In  his  Inatigural 
address? 

Indochina,  of  oouise,  has  dlstortad  oui 
perspective:  that  Is  not  new.  To  be  a  "friend" 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  vraa  to  refrain  from  open 
skepticism  about  his  Vietnam  operaUons.  But 
Mr.  Nixon's  behavior,  and  not  only  toward 
(>jmmunlst  regimes,  suggests  that  Vietnam 
Is  not  the  full  explanation.  What  we  see 
re-emerglng  Is  the  Richard  Nixon  of  19S0. 
the  Cold  Warrior.  It  Is  not  only  that  the 
President  builds  no  bridges;  he  detonates 
plans  to  lay  bridges.  That  could  not  be  his 
intention:  he  could  not  deliberately  be  seek- 
ing to  foreclose  opportunities  for  peaceful 
coexistence.  But  Intentions  aside,  the  prac- 
tical result  Is  a  widening  gulf  not  only  be- 
tween America  and  what  tiaed  to  be  called 
the  ConmiunlBt  world."  but  between  Amer- 
ica and  Europe,  America  and  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  even  much  of  Latin  America. 

Por  the  world  moves,  and  even  the  World's 
Oreatest  Power  can  do  little  to  stop  It.  E«*t- 
ern  Eiu-ope.  foUowlng  Rucoanla's  lead  In  1967 
Is  headed  toward  full  diplomatic  relations 
with  West  Oermany.  Prance.  Italy  and  West 
Germany  are  helping  the  Polish  five-year  de- 
velopment plan,  a  vital  component  of  which 
is  the  Plock  OH  Hennery  where  the  NUon 
Administration  baned  our  participation.  Plat 
Is  building  cars  m  the  Soviet  Union  and 
would  If  It  could.  happUy  build  the  trucks 
Mr.  Pord  will  not  buUd.  The  Iron  Curtain 
that  has  divided  Europe  has  not  been  dis- 
mantled, but  It  Is  gening  to  look  more  and 
more  like  a  sieve.  And  yet.  the  list  of  Amer- 
ican exports  to  Commumet  oountrlM  tlial 
require  licensee  under  the  Trade  Admimstra- 

NATO^t.on.°°*"'  """  "■"  ■"  "^  °^" 
No  matter  how  Inslstenuy  we  badger  them, 
few  of  our  NATO  aUles  have  much  use  for 
the  Idea  of  throwing  a  nooee  around  Castro 
Cuba's  neck.  And  no  matter  how  ardentlv 
we  play  on  their  sympathies  (or  their  de- 
pendence), fewer  and  fewer  of  our  "friends" 
have  any  faith  In  the  American  determina- 
tion to  "contain  "  Communist  China.  Last 
week   Canada  and  Italy  joined  the  growing 

Slw^"  =',  """"^  "'"'=''  "•"  «"oy>  in 
.  ,,  ^™"*'"™  """  A"«trla  are  likely  to 
clZ-  ^«!9~™"y  f  already  mUnland 
Chmas  largest  trading  partner.  The  bar- 
Mere  erected  against  China  at  the  door  of 
the  United  Nations  are  breaking  do^Trt 
the  moet  the  Nixon  Admlnlstrat^nT^iT^ 
to  concede  U  that  It  might  not  oppoee  cSna'! 
entry  to  the  UN,  1/  Taiwan  Is  not  exoelled 

:^=::n'^^ff°--,r~S 
t^i^rd.''^''  ""="  "•  -^  «^« 

Sometimes  the  Admlnlstratlon'i  shortclr- 
cultlng  ot  contacts  seem  explicable  only  In 
terms  ot  tneptness.  Thus,  lu  recent  snubbing 
of  India,  Zambia  and  Tanzania  The  leaden 
ot  all  three  have  been  cnucal  of  our  policy 
In  Vietnam.  India  to  particular  has  called 
for  unconditional  withdrawal  of  US  troops. 
But  that  Is  flimsy  Justification  for  the  cold- 


shouldering  of  Indira  Oandhl  by  US  oUto.i. 
both  m  New  Delhi  and  In  New  York  wh^' 
she  flew  to  the  United  Nations'  26th'  aani 
versary.  And  when  Mn.  Gandhi  declined  uV 
Nixon's  invitation  to  dine  at  the  Whit. 
House  with  other  government  heads  it  ,„ 
not  Just  because  of  personal  pique.  The  Ad 
ministration's  resumption  of  arms  to  Psi" 
Istan— flghter  and  bomber  aircraft  and  otl.^ 
weapons— has  the  Indians  thorouehi, 
alarmed;  they  are  unperauaded  that  the 
arms  are  necessary  to  prevent  Pakistan's 
getUng  too  chummy  with  Peking  Pakist... 
naturally,  will  take  the  aid  and  go  rlnht  im' 
backing  mainland  China's  entry  u>  tkl 
United  Nations.  J    ra    toe 

Having  dlseombobulated  Mrs.  Oandhl 
Mr.  NUon  then  pulled  last  minute  switches 
on  the  presidents  of  Zambia  and  Tanjsnls 
Both  Kenneth  Kaunda  and  Julius  Nyerere 
were  anxious  to  see  him  during  their  visit  for 
the  UN  meeting.  It  was  the  second  time  m  s 
year  the  White  House  had  turned  down 
Nyerere,  and  Mr.  Nixon  was  too  busy  cam- 
palgnlng  In  the  South  to  find  time  for 
Kaunda.  China.  r»»-.nwhlle.  Is  building  Zam- 
bia and  Tanaania  a  railroad  (to  employ  14  ooo 
Chmese),  and  Is  busy  elsewhere  In  Africa, 
while  the  Nixon  Admln:.,tratlon's  policy  cen- 
ters on  trying  to  replace  Belgian  flnanclal  In- 
fluence m  the  Congo  with  American— and 
on  keeping  Ethiopia  on  "our  aide."  "The  US 
donates  »3(X)  per  Ethiopian  soldier,  compared 
to  91  per  head  for  economic  aid  to  all  the 
rest  of  Africa. 

The  United  States  Is  far  from  being  alone 
In  the  world;  neo-tsolatlon  has  not  gone 
that  far.  Spain  Is  to  receive  flghter  bombers, 
artillery  and  American  Instructors:  the  full- 
scale  military  aid  to  Oreece  that  President 
Johnson  hslted  has  been  resumed:  Thailand, 
Laos  snd  now  Cambodia  get  big  US  sub- 
sidies: we  are  tied  to  Thleu-Ky  by  an  Invest- 
ment of  around  9100-bllllon  so  far,  and 
watch  the  next  two  budget  deficits  for  addi- 
tions. But  we  are  not  buying  friends,  we  are 
buying  trouble. 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  as,  1970] 
FoxTv-KiKx  Aax  AaaESTxn  m  Spux  is  Tiul 
or  BAsqiTxa  Nxsas 
(By  Richard  Ederl 
MAoam,  Nov.  27.— Pressed  by  growing  pro- 
teat  over  the  forthcoming  court-martial  of 
16  Basques — and  by  doubts  among    Its  own 
adherents — the    Government    suddenly    ar- 
rested   49   members   of   the   opposition   last 
night  and   early   this  morning. 

One  of  those  arrested  was  Prof.  Enrique 
Tlemo  Galvan,  a  prominent  Socialist  and  a 
philosopher.  But  Professor  Tlemo  "was  re- 
leased shortly  after  noon  today  after  spend- 
ing the  night  In  police  headquarters  and  un- 
dergoing questioning.  Eighteen  lawyers,  pro- 
fessional men.  students  and  worker  repre- 
sentatives, arrested  with  Profesaor  Tlerco, 
were  expected  to  be  released  after  question- 
ing. 

It  was  not  known  whether  30  students, 
arrested  at  another  meeting  would  be  held. 
The  arrests  reflected  the  Government's  fears 
that  opposition  groups  would  have  some 
success  In  their  announced  Intention  to  call 
strikes  and  demonstratloiu  when  the  court- 
martial  Is  held.  The  trial — for  which  the  mil- 
itary prosecutor  has  asked  six  death  sen- 
tences— Is  now  scheduled  for  next  Thursday. 
BTnvxaatvx  flankemo  rHABoso 
A  Government  source  said  this  afternoon 
that  Professor  Tlerno  and  the  others,  who 
were  seized  at  1  A.M.  while  meeting  In  the 
office  of  a  publishing  house,  were  "planning 
an  action  or  a  subversive  nature." 

Professor  Tlerno  disputed  this  account 
today.  "In  fact,  the  meeting  was  being  held 
to  discuss  tbe  publication  of  a  series  of 
books  reflecting  vartous  political  viewpoints." 
he  said-  "While  waiting  for  everyone  to 
arrive  we  were  talking,  as  Is  natural,  about 
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the  situation  and,  of  course,  about  the 
oourt-martul." 

He  said  that  the  police  appeared  soon 
-fter  the  last  of  the  19  participants  arrived— 
nrlvate  mwUngs  can  be  legally  held  without 
oermlsslon  If  fewer  than  30  attend— and 
^»rched  everyone  for  clandestine  papers  or 
other  incriminating  material. 

"They  found  nothing,"  the  professor  aatd, 
•■and  they  seemed  puzzled  what  to  do.  The 
Inspector  made  a  lot  of  telephone  calls,  snd 
finaUy  he  took  us  to  headquarters." 

"tt  has  been  a  mistake.  I  think.  They 
cumot  make  conversation  a  crime.  That 
■would  be  too  much." 

The  oourt-martlal  of  16  members  of  the 
Basque  resistance  movement  has  caused  se- 
rious political  difficulties  for  the  Oovern- 
ment.  Six  of  those  on  trial  ar«  accused  of 
Involvement  in  the  killing  of  a  police  inspec- 
tor. Meliton  Manzanas.  In  1968,  and  death 
ien'tenccB  have  been  asked  for  them. 

There  is  a  growing  move  abroad,  in  Europe, 
to  protest  the  trial.  This  was  capped  yester- 
day by  tbe  publication  of  a  note  from  the 
Vatican  asking  that  no  lives  be  taken.  Inside 
Spain,  a  widespread  conviction  that  tbe  re- 
quested death  penalties  are  excesalve.  and 
that  a  civil  rather  than  a  military  court 
should  try  the  case,  has  resulted  In  a  series  of 
public  pressures  on  tbe  Oovemment. 

Two  bishope  In  Basque  dioceses  have  pub- 
licly spoken  out  against  the  trial.  They  have 
besn  supported  by  lawyers  and  professional 
groups,  and  a  few  days  ago  a  protest  with 
900  prominent  signatures  was  delivered  to 
the  president  of  the  Parliament. 

Tbe  court-martial,  or  at  leaat  the  proposed 
death  sentences,  are  unpopular  Inside  the 
Oovernment  as  well.  A  number  of  ministers 
have  privately  expressed  their  concern.  Sev- 
eral high  army  officers— Including,  according 
to  some  reports,  C5en.  Tomas  Garcia  Rebull. 
who  commands  the  military  district  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  court-martlal^*re  op- 
poeed  to  death  sentences  and  do  not  want  to 
have  to  deal  with  the  protests  that  might 
follow  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  reported  to  be 
strong  lntere£t  in  police  circles  in  seeing  that 
somebody  is  executed  for  the  police  inspec- 
tor's death.  Nobody  seems  to  know  the  posi- 
tion of  General  Franco,  who  in  the  past  has 
commuted  a  number  of  death  sentences,  but 
cannot  be  counted  on  with  certainty  to  do 
so  In  this  case. 

Many  Oovemment  sources  predict  he  will 
commute  the  sentences  If  they  are  Imposed. 
The  problem  remains  that  If  the  court-mar- 
tial goes  ahead  and  Imposes  the  death  sen- 
tence considerable  political  damage  will  have 
been  done — not  to  mention  the  probability 
of  strikes  and  disorders— before  the  time 
comes  for  commuting  sentences. 

(From  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Nov.  aa.  1970] 

Tna  With  Idaho  Sought — Spanish  BasQinBS 

Ask  Hslt  To  Savs  Om.Tums 

(By  Carrie  Ewlng) 

A  dual  purpose — seeking  Idaho  congres- 
sional assistance,  and  cementing  Basque  re- 
lationships In  Idaho  to  those  of  the  home- 
land— has  brought  three  Basque  representa- 
tives to  Boise. 

Pedro  Beltla,  Washington.  D.C.,  represent- 
ing the  exiled  government  In  Paris,  met  Fri- 
day mwnlng  with  Secretary  of  State  Pete  T. 
OsnarruRa.  Be  was  accompanied  by  Inakl 
Sablsarretta.  associate  profesaor  of  architec- 
tural design  at  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity. Raleigh  and  Javier  Unzurrunz&ga,  a 
graduate  student  in  architecture  at  the  same 
InstltnUon. 

Beltla  also  acts  ae  an  Interpreter  with  the 
World  Bank.  He  spoke  Friday  evening  In  the 
liberal  Arts  Building  at  Boise  State  College. 
An  historical  documentary  film,  "The  Sons  of 
Qemlka,"  portraying  the  Basque  movement 
for  independence  beginning  In  1930.  was 
shown. 


With  Cenamisa  the  three  discussed  the 
impending  trials  of  33  Basques,  16  of  whom 
have  escaped  to  other  countries  and  will  be 
tried  In  absentia.  They  are  accused  of  ter- 
rorism, anti-state  actlvtles  and  murder  and 
complicity  in  the  death  of  a  San  SebaaUan 
poUoe  chief  two  years  ago  at  Irun  on  the 
French  border. 

Tbe  three  Boise  visitors  petitioned  Cenar- 
rusa.  of  Basque  decent,  to  arrange  a  meeting 
with  Idaho's  congressional  delegation  in 
order  that  they  "may  put  forward  their  case." 

Contending  the  police  clilef  was  a  "tor- 
turer" of  Basque  people,  they  say  his  death 
was  caused  by  his  own  countrymen,  and  the 
blame  has  been  placed  on  the  ETA  {Euzkadl 
Ta  Askatasuna — Freedom  for  tbe  Basquse) 
organization.  The  Spanish  government  has 
described  the  ETA  as  a  "separatist.  terrorlBt 
and  Communist  group." 

Beltla  said  trails  of  the  33.  unless  inter- 
vention by  "outside  Interests"  Is  effective, 
are  to  be  conducted  by  a  military  tribunal 
swiftly  and  secretly.  The  original  plan,  he 
said,  is  that  the  16  Basques  still  Imprisoned 
In  Spain.  Including  two  priests  and  three 
women,  would  be  court-martialed  In  secret 
at  Burgos,  the  military  center  of  the  Basque 
region. 

Six  of  the  defendants  face  death  by  gar- 
rotlng  If  found  guilty  on  charges  of  military 
rebellion  or  terrorism.  Beltla  said.  The  prose- 
cution has  demanded  prison  sentenoee  total- 
ing 774  years  against  the  group. 

Zublzarreta  explained  the  need  for  cement- 
ing Basque  relationships. 

"In  1931  the  Spanish  government  gave  the 
Basque  people  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
kind  of  govertunent  they  want«d — 86  per 
cent  voted  for  autonomy  (independence). 
This  was  not  granted  untu  1936.  out  was  lost 
In  1937-39  during  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

"We  want  to  be  Independent."  he  said,  "be- 
cause the  Spanish  government  oppresses  us, 
has  outlawed  our  culture,  and  discriminates 
against  us.  We  are  not  treated  as  equals,  and 
In  order  to  continue  our  cultural  background 
we  have  to  use  clandestine  means." 

In  spite  of  all  the  restrictions,  he  said  the 
Basque  population  of  3^  million,  In  an  area 
of  20.000  kilometers,  is  tbe  most  highly  In- 
dustrialized portion  of  Spain.  The  four  Bas- 
que provinces  produce  a  large  percentage  of 
the  total  economic  Income  of  Spain. 

"Nevertheless."  Zublzarreta  said,  "the  Bas- 
que region  does  not  even  have  a  university. 
All  of  the  youth  who  have  studied  in  the  Bas- 
que provinces  have  to  take  tbelr  final  ex- 
aminations In  Spanish  clttes. 

"All  the  oppression"  be  added,  "has  led  to 
emigration  of  the  Basque  people  to  America, 
Argentina,  Chile.  Uruguay,  Venesuela,  Mex- 
ico, Peru  and  Costa  Rloa." 

The  Basques  tn  these  countries  are  known 
for  their  folklore  and  romantic  vays,  he 
noted. 

"But  we  have  many  more  things  to  offer: 
m  T«r7  rich  history,  aclentLfic  and  historical 
discoveries,  religion.  And  now  we  are  making 
a  concentrated  ofTort  toward  cultural  devel- 
opment, becAUse  pressure  along  this  line  has 
relaxed.  These  ettorts  are  In  the  arts,  an- 
thropolo^.  linguistics,  architecture.  Indus- 
try, banking,  highly  developed  music,  he  said, 
and  far  outranks  any  Spanish  contribution. 

"So,  we  feel  the  need  for  cultural  ties  with 
our  Basque  brothers  In  other  countries.  We 
want  to  start  a  flow  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Basques  of  Idaho  with  Basques  of 
the  homeland  and  other  lands.  We  want  to 
seal  a  link,"  Zublearreta  said. 

IFrom  the  Ullwaukee  Journal,  Nor.  30.  1970] 
Storus  Sm  Benxatb  Caijs  tv  Spaot 

(By  lArry  Femsworth) 
(Not*. — TTie  surprise  postponement  Friday 
of  the  mass  trial  of  Basque  sepsratlsts  before 
a  closed  military  tribunal  tn  Burgos,  Spain. 


reflects  a  serious  spUt  In  the  Spanish  cabinet 
over  the  harshness  of  the  government  cam- 
paign against  the  Basques  of  Northern  Spain, 
the  Manchester  Guardian  reports.  Many 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  and  others  within 
Speln  and  abroad  have  protested  against  the 
trial,  which  was  to  open  Mondsy,  and  even 
Pope  Paul  asked  the  Madrid  government  to 
lift  the  secrecy  surrounding  the  trial.  Thurs- 
day, a  delegation  of  Spanish  opposition  lead- 
ers went  to  the  American  embassy  tn  Madrid 
asking  that  tbe  U.S.  use  Its  Influence  to  pre- 
vent Invoking  of  the  death  penalty.  The 
accompanying  article  about  the  discontent  tn 
Spain  Is  by  a  newsman  who  recently  revisited 
that  country,  where  for  several  years  he  was 
correspondent  for  tbe  Times  of  London.  Be 
Is  the  author  of  "Spain's  Struggle  for  Free- 
dom" and  other  books  on  that  country.) 

The  Spain  where  the  trial  of  Basque  na- 
tionalists U  to  be  held  Is  a  land  of  grim 
happenings,  quite  In  contrast  to  tbe  Spain 
In  holiday  dress  which  President  NUon  was 
shown  on  hla  visit  there  last  month.  He 
was  carefully  shielded  from  knowledge  of 
such  events,  although  he  might  have  known 
about  them  by  reading  the  free  press  of 
Europe,  or  the  uncensored  writings  of  exiles, 
or  If  he  oould  have  had  private  talks  with 
nongovernmental  Spaniards, 

But  the  Spain  of  Generalissimo  Francisco 
Franco  has  Its  military  courts  and  its  Tri- 
bunals of  Public  Order  to  take  care  of  Spani- 
ards who  "slander  the  nation." 

Glimpses  of  this  other  Spain  emerged  as  I 
traveled  through  the  coimtry  not  long  ago. 
renewing  old  aqualntanoes.  They  are  further 
elaborated  In  Spain's  underground  press. 
publications  by  Spanish  expatriates  in  places 
like  Paris,  Toulouse  and  New  York's  "Iber- 
Ica":  in  letters  that  Spaniards  msn^e  to 
send  to  the  outside  world  and  In  Interna- 
tional Journals  of  wide  circulation  and  high 
prestige  like  Le  Monde  of  Paris  and  the 
Journal  de  Oeneve.  Few  such  reports  are 
carried  In  moet  United  States  newspapers. 

catalog   or  TaOtTBLES 

Some  recent  items  from  uncensored 
sources: 

"Workers  paralyse  the  subway  of  Ma- 
drid. .  .  .  The  government  threatena  to  mll- 
ttaruse  striking  workers.  .  .  .  Three  con- 
struction workers  shot  dead  when  police 
open  fire  on  striking  construction  workers 
In  Oranada.  .  .  .  Police  beaelge  500  workers 
In  Oranada  cathedral  for  four  days.  .  .  . 
Basques  In  Pamplona  clash  with  police  as 
they  protest  against  tbe  assassination  of 
strikers.  .  .  . 

"Danish  intellectuals  and  workers  cry  out 
against  new  military  agreement  with  Spain, 
accuse  the  US  of  collaborating  with  Franco 
and  other  dictators.  .  .  .  Spanish  intellec- 
tual leaders  are  heavUy  fined  without  beneflt 
of  trial  for  presenting  petition  of  protest 
agaliut  the  bases  agreement  to  US  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  on  his  visit  to  Spain.  .  .  . 
Carllsts  Importing  arms  to  oppose  accession 
of  Ckin  Juan  Carlos  as  king  after  Franco. 

"AnUclerlcallsm  of  the  right  grows  in 
Spain  as  worker  priests  and  other  Catholic 
activists  side  with  the  left.  The  Vatican  gives 
no  comfort  to  Franco,  wants  the  Concordat 
radically  altered,  wants  the  state  shorn  of  Its 
powers  to  intevene  In  the  church  and  to 
nominate  bishops.  .  .  .  Pdlice  harass  Basque 
prlesta  who  refuse  to  bless  opening  of  a 
branch  bank,  calling  It  a  publicity  stunt." 

"Thlrty-slx  Spanish  lawyers  punished  for 
protesting  against  rigged  secret  trials  of  civil 
and  military  comrts.  .  .  .  Basque  lawyers 
su^ended.  .  .  .  Students  Join  with  Basque 
guerrlUas— one  gets  33  years  in  prison,  an- 
other geu  30...  Civil  Guard  batters  Bas- 
que students.  Oovemment  dlssatlsfled  with 
police  chief  of  Basque  provinces — No.  1  tor- 
turer, whose  technique  failed  to  allenoe  Bas- 
que rebels,  is  removed." 
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8A6QUZS  BKAH   bkctmt 

Aa  you  learn  of  thes«  grUn  bapp«alngs  In 
Spain.  It  serins  you  always  find  tlie  Basque 
people  bearing  the  bnin,  ot  the  Franco  re- 
gime's oppressive  attention. 

Basque  prlesu  have  particularly  angered 
the  government  by  throwing  In  their  lot  with 
Basque  workers  and  by  wholeheartedly  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  Basque  nationalism. 

The  government's  anger  rose  high  when 
they  asked  the  United  Nations  In  Blay  of 
last  year  to  InvesUgate  the  vlolatlone  of 
human  rights  by  the  Spanish  government 
TSey  asked  the  International  Bed  Cross  to 
investigate  prison  atrocities.  They  called  up- 
on the  iQlnlster  or  justice  to  abide  liy  the 
law.  They  asked  the  hierarchy  of  tbelr  own 
church  to  rally  to  the  defense  of  the  people. 
Five  Basque  prlesu  who  started  a  hunger 
strike  In  the  residence  of  the  Romai-  Cath- 
olic Bishop  of  BUbao  issued  the  following 
statement  In  the  hope  of  calling  world  at- 
tention to  the  warfare  being  conducted 
against  the  Basques  by  the  Spanish  dicta- 
torship: 

•The  Basque  people  live  under  an  authen- 
tic reign  of  terror.  .  .  .  Buman  rights  are 
abolished  while  citizens  are  persecuted  and 
tortured.  .  .  .  The  police  hunt  human  be- 
ings like  aiumals.  .  .  .  Badlo-TV  and  the 
press  are  In  the  hands  of  the  government 
the  facts  are  concealed,  untruths  are  spread 
for  the  benefit  of  the  regime." 

The  Spanish  government  called  the  Basque 
action  "mmtary  rebellion."  Police  broke 
Into  the  bishops  residence  In  violation  of 
the  Concordat  and  arrested  the  priests  Their 
lawyers  were  given  four  hours  to  prepare 
their  case  before  a  military  court.  Two  re- 
ceived 10  year  prison  sentences.  The  other 
three  received  13. 

This  was  one — but  only  one  of  the  In- 
cldenu  in  the  warfare  against  the  Basque 
people  during  the  30  years  of  the  Franco  re- 
gime. 

There  are  many  Basque  prlesu  In  prison 
along  with  Basque  v«Drkers,  studenu  and 
political  figures  who  have  stood  together  In 
the  struggle  for  their  concept  of  Basque  In- 
dependence. 

Leaflets  of  the  Basque  underground  de- 
scribed some  of  the  prison  horrors  of  which 
the  Basque  priests  complained. 

Women  aa  weU  aa  men  were  stretched  out 
on  long  tables  with  feet  and  heads  hanging 
over  the  edges,  former  prisoners  reported 
While  several  police  held  them  down,  water 
was  drenched  over  their  faces.  Into  ears,  nose 
and  mouth. 

When  31  women,  ages  18  to  M,  were  Jailed 
for  aUeged  "Illegal  propaganda  ■  their  quea- 
tlonlng  was  accompanied  by  psvchologlcal 
torture.  It  was  reported.  They  were  made  to 
listen  to  taped  screams  of  human  terror,  cries 
of  anguish,  of  suffering.  Interspersed  with 
hysterical  shrieks  of  laughter.  Then  they 
themselves  were  Insulted,  clubbed  and 
whlpped- 

.Mthough  the  Basques  are  flghtlng  for  what 
tney  call  their  Independence,  mom  do  not 
by  that  term,  mean  separation  from  Spain. 

They  mean  Independence  In  the  sense  of 
the  right  to  govern  themselves  within  the 
framework  of  tbelr  own  culture  as  they  did  In 
centuries  past  and  according  to  the  charter  of 
self-government  enjoyed  under  the  Spanish 
Republic,  Which  the  onslaught  engineered  by 
the  Franco-Mussollnl-Hltler  collaboration 
IMo'™""'  '°  ""  *'^'*  ^"^'  ""■  "'  "le 
"We  want  Independence,  not  merely  for  to- 
day or  tomorrow  but  for  all  time,"  a  Basque 
underground  leader  told  me.  "We  want  the 
government  of  Spain  to  respect  our  personal- 
ity. Our  culture  Is  neither  Spanish  nor 
Wench  but  Basque  We  are  looking  ahead 
We  are  asking  "what  happens  after  Francof- 
We  want  to  share  in  whatever  happens  We 
see  a  new  future  for  Spain,  foresee  that  It  will 
be  obliged  to  emerge  from  us  IsolaUon 
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We  are  democratic  In  every  sense  of  the 
■word  and  we  want  our  share  m  bringing 
about  democracy  after  the  passing  of  Franco 
and  to  make  our  contribution  to  the  Spanlah 
order. 

"All  Spaniards  are  In  the  same  boat  A  new 
generation  has  grown  up  since  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  of  the  thirties  and  that  new  gen- 
eration la  Irritated.  A  monarchy.  If  such  15 
to  follow  the  passing  of  Franco,  must  be  neu- 
tral element  for  all  Spaniards." 

But  the  Basques  do  not  accept  the  kind  of 
monarchy  carved  out  for  Spain  by  Franco 
who  named  as  his  successor  r>on  Juan  Carlos 
son  of  the  euled  Don  Juan  de  Bourbon  who' 
m  turn,  is  the  son  of  the  deposed  late  King 
Alfonso  yin. 

Carlos  represents  what  Spaniards  label 
"contlnulsmo. "  meaning  continuation  with- 
out Interruption  of  what  FYanco  calls  his 
"sacred  crusade ""  Neither  the  Basques  nor 
any  of  the  other  liberating  forces  of  Spain 
want  any  of  that. 

They  look  hopefully  toward  the  elder  Don 
Juan  who  did  not  participate  In  the  Civil 
War  and  who  has  pledged  himself  not  to 
make  war  on  any  poutical  party. 

HlKBARCH-r     18    CAtTTlOOa 

The  Franco  regime  is  further  Infuriated 
against  the  Basques  because  they  have  the 
moral  support  of  the  liberal  wing  of  the 
church.  Including  some  bishops.  While  many 
priests  wholeheartedly  side  with  the  workers 
and  with  the  liberating  movements,  not  only 
of  the  Basques,  but  of  the  Catalans  and  of 
Spaniards  In  all  parts  of  the  country  a  be- 
nevolently Inclined  part  of  the  hierarchy  at 
the  same  time  acUng  cautiously  and  there  are 
popular  complaints  that  they  ought  to  be 
more  forthright. 

Pope  Psul  VI  himself  has  made  gestures 
favoring  the  Basques  and  other  elements 
seeking  freedom  from  the  dictatorships  oo- 
preaslon.  *^       *^ 

Francos  warfare  against  the  Basques  be- 
gan during  the  Civil  War,  when  Basque 
churches  were  bombed  even  while  priests 
were  celebrating  mass.  After  the  capture  of 
long-resisting  Bilbao  In  193«,  14  Basque 
prlesu  were  shot  without  trial,  more  than 
300  prlesu  were  Imprisoned.  Today  Basques 
In  exile  affirm  that  ""many  of  them  Ue  In  un- 
remembered  prisons,  locations  unknown," 

Francos  propagandlsu  have  often  asserted 
that  what  happened  was  because  the  Basques 
were  ""Reds,""  and  such  alibis  were  chorused 
by  Pranco"s  claque  abroad.  While  some 
of  the  Basques  did  turn  toward  communlam 
most  are  obviously  natlonallsU,  Bghting  for 
tbelr  human  rights. 


paru  of  the  world  Means  must  be  found  to 
protect  racial  Individuality  without  i^ 
flclng  national  unity.  The  starting  7^. 
must  be  an  all-around  appreciation  lor  ev^ 
man s  and  every  races  unlqueneas  Althouih 
murder  and  kidnapping  are  never  jujtS^S 
Spain  will  succeed  best  with  the  BiauM  « 
rigWl"'"  '^"•""nO'hg  Ml  aealblluj   n« 


(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec 
4,  19701 

Spam  AND  THE  BAaOTTSa 

There  U  something  both  pathetic  and  par- 
ticularly pleasing  about  the  Basques  Their 
mysterious  tanguage  may  be  Europe"8  eldest 
They  are  tough,  dlgnlfled.  law-abiding,  hard- 
working, artistic,  and  few  In  number  "They 
have  striven  to  hold  their  own  against  cease- 
less outside  pressures  which  would  whittle 
away  their  lands,  their  tongue,  their  culture 
their  very  self-being.  It  has  been  a  maitnlfl- 
cent  struggle. 

But.  as  sometimes  happens  In  these  cases 
small  groups  have  resorted  to  violence  and 
killing  Now  15  young  Basques  are  on  trial 
in  Burgos.  Spain,  for  the  assassination  two 
years  ago  of  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Political 
Police  In  a  Basque  province.  TO  complicate 
the  problem,  a  splinter  group  of  the  Basque 
nationalist  movement  has  kidnapped  the 
West  German  honorary  consul  of  San  Sebss- 
tlan.  threatening  to  UU  him  If  there  are 
convictions  In  the  trial. 

It  Is  no  easy  task  for  any  nation.  Spain  m- 
oluded,  to  know  how  to  deal  wisely  and 
fairly  with  minorities  determined  to  win 
various  degrees  of  self-determination.  But 
this  Is  a  problem  which  Is  growing  in  many 


I  From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  4.  ibtoi 
StnxEN  BAsqnxa  Oo  on  TatAi,  in  Spain 
Bcaoos,  SeAH,.  Dec.  S.-The  government  or 
Oen.  Francisco  Franco  opened  Its  miUlarv 
trial  of  I«  Basque  separatlsu  today  anti  thou. 
sands  of  workers  walked  off  their  Jobs  In  cities 
"l"^*"  "'"""•y  to  protest  the  courtmar- 
tlal.  The  fate  of  a  kidnaped  West  Oerman 
consul  also  hangs  In  the  balance 

The  18  Basques  (ace  charges  ranging  (mm 
banditry  to  terrorism  and  murder  The  prose- 
cution is  demanding  the  death  sentence  for 
six  of  them  and  Jail  terms  totaUng  752  yean 

Reporu  from  San  Sebastian  said  labor 
stoppages  were  all  but  total  in  the  Basoue 
province  of  Guipuzcoa.  Twenty  personVwire 
reported  arrested  in  several  clashes  between 
workers  and  police. 

Sources  In  Vlzcaya.  another  Basque  nrov. 
Ince,  said  as  many  as  13,000  workers  were  on 
strike  there,  but  other  sources  said  the  asurt 
was  much  higher.  The  heavily  IndustrlaUssd 
province  has  a  total  labor  force  of  350  000 

Madrid  University,  which  was  supposed  to 
open  today  af".er  a  three-day  holiday,  will 
remain  closed  until  Monday  to  prevent  dis 
turbances.  police  said. 

An  empty  bus  burned  In  Sevuie  duritie  a 
demonstration  Wednesday  night. 

CONSUL'S  KmNAPING 

West  Oermanys  honorary  consul  in  San 
Sebastian,  buslneasman  Eugene  Belhl,  was 
kidnaped  outside  his  home  Tuesday  by  a 
group  claiming  to  belong  to  the  Basque  ter- 
rorlst  organliatlon  ETA.  An  ETA  commu- 
nique from  Madrid,  however,  said  the  kid- 
i°,X°,f,';"  "V"  "''  '  renegade  group  using 
Its  initials  and  denounced  the  abduction 

The  kidnapers  have  so  far  failed  to  get  m 
touch  with  Spanish  authorities  or  Oerman 
diplomatic  olBclals  in  Spain,  but  they  sent 
word  to  a  French  Basque  group  that  Belhl's 
fate  would  depend  on  the  outcome  of  the 
Burgos  trial. 

(Renter,  citing  Basque  sources  In  Prance 
reported  that  a  West  Oerman  government 
representative  bad  arranged  to  meet  a  leader 
of  a  Basque  association  near  St.  Jean  de  Lua 
to  discuss  the  possible  release  of  Belhl  ) 

fin  Paris,  a  West  Oerman  Embassy  spokes. 

man    confirmed    that    such    contaota   were 

•planned,  the  Beuter  dispatch  added,  quoting 

him  as  saying:    "Time  Is  very  short,  we  have 

to  act.  I 

Belhrs  car.  In  which  he  waa  abducted,  was 
found  abandoned  yesterday  near  the  foot- 
hlUs  of  the  Pyrenees,  There  were  no  signs  of 
violence.  ^^ 

There  was  speculation  that  Belhl  hsd  been 
taken  to  Franco  through  one  of  the  nigged 
pathways  smugglers  us*  to  cross  the  border. 

"raiAt.  CRITICIZED 

The  trial,  which  may  last  Ave  or  six  days, 
has  aroused  widespread  criticism.  The  Vatl- 
can  and  the  Spanish  Conference  of  Catholic 
Bishops  have  asked  that  any  death  penalties 
be  commuted  to  Jail  terms.  The  bishops  ap- 
pealed for  the  'utmost  clemency." 

Seventeen  persona,  including  writers,  law- 
yers and  Industrialists,  staged  a  sit-in  to 
protest  the  trial  last  night  at  the  Barcelona 
branch  of  the  Association  of  Friends  of  the 
United  Nations.  They  said  they  would  go  on 
a  hunger  strike. 

Student  and  worker  demonstrations  were 
expected  today  m  Barcelona  and  elsewhere 
despite  police  warnings  they  would  act  with 
"the  utmost  energy  and  rigor." 


December  22,  1970 
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CIVIL  coxnr  iTmcsD 

Informed  sources  Bald  the  governing 
bo»«l  ot  the  B&rcelona  Bar  AMOclatlon  has 
lj~ted  to  the  mUltary  authorliles  in  Bur- 
^Jtuai  the  trial  be  passed  to  a  clvU  court. 

Police  In  Madrid  arrested  18  atudenta  yea- 
t0<Ur  fo'"  lioi^'^  "1  unauthorized  meeting 
to  protest  the  court-martial.  Baton- wielding 
rioTpoUce  In  Barcelona  dispersed  atveral 
hundred  demonstrating  university  studenta 
rtioutlng  "liberty"  and  "police  asaaaains." 

The  six  delendanta  lacing  posalble  death 
aentencea  ore  accused  of  planning  the  Au- 
nut  IB68.  murder  of  a  provincial  pollUcal 
JoUM  chief  at  hla  home  In  the  border  town 
JJlrun.  Gulpuzooa  Province. 

Among  the  other  defendants  accused  of 
smctlclng  terrortaro  or  aiding  terrorism  are 
nro  prleate  and  two  women.  According  to 
SpuU&h  law.  terrarlam  la  a  military  crime. 

I  Prom  the  CbrUttan  Science  Monitor, 

Dec  4. 19101 

lljuauD    TaiALS    Contiktjs — Basoue    DftAica 

NEABS   C1.I1CAX 

(By  Richard  Mowrer) 

|[u>UD. — Tough  repressive  measures  In- 
cluding the  imposition  of  a  state  of  emer- 
nacy  throughout  Spain  are  ready  to  be 
brought  into  play  by  Generalissimo  Francisco 
ptanco's  government  aa  a  tenaion-padted 
drvna  moves  toward  a  climax. 

The  drama  cenUrs  on  two  related  events; 
the  trial  before  a  military  court  In  Burgos, 
northern  Spain,  of  16  Basque  separatlsu,  alx 
of  whom  lace  possible  capital  sentences;  and 
the  kidnaping  of  a  West  German  diplomat. 

Eugen  Belhl.  honorary  consul  In  San  Se- 
butlan.  was  abducted  the  night  of  Dec.  1 
lod  is  bemg  held  as  hostage  against  the  Bas- 
ques on  trial.  At  this  writing  his  where- 
sbouts  are  unknown. 

The  kidnapping  was  at  first  attributed  to 
the  clandestine  separatist  organization  ETA 
(Euakadl  Ta  Askatasuna — "Basque  LAnd  and 
Liberty").  But  It  now  appears  that  ETA  dis- 
claims responsibility.  A  breakaway  segment 
from  ETA  is  said  to  have  committed  the 
deed. 

ETA  is  reported  to  have  decided  earlier 
this  year  to  sheer  away  from  terror  tactics 
la  the  hope  of  winning  a  broader  baae  of 
■upport  In  the  Basque  regions  of  north- 
era  Spain.  The  breakaway  group  ia  said  to 
dtskgree  with  this  policy. 

What  seems  certain  Is  that  the  kidnapping 
of  Mr.  Belhl  has  sUengthened  the  govern- 
ment's hands.  The  regime  will  seize  the 
opportunity,  observers  believe,  to  equate 
the  abduction  with  the  recent  kidnappings 
by  French -Canadian  separatists  In  Quebec 
Province. 

Whatever  sympathy  Basque  separatism  or 
Ba&que  nationalism  enjoyed  abroad  and  In 
the  Basque  country  Itself  Is  now  felt  to  be 
Jeopardized  by  the  kidnapping  of  Mr.  Belhl 
and  the  Spanish  Government  Is  not  likely 
to  miss  this  opportunity  to  exploit  the  new 
situation. 

It  would  be  out  of  character  in  any  caae  for 
an  authoritarian  regime  like  Spain's  to  glTe 
in  to  threats  and  terrorism  from  dissident 
groups.  The  feeling  here  Is  that  the  Franco 
government  will  not  make  concessions  which 
could  be  Interpreted  aa  weakness  and  loss 
of  face. 

Nor  Is  the  regime  likely  to  bow  to  foreign 
pressure  If  It  feels  that  to  do  so  would  create 
Berlo\u  problems  on  the  home  front  by  en- 
couraging dissent. 

CLEMSNCT    ITSCED    BT    MAHT 

But  the  government  nevertheless  is  under 
heavy  pressure  from  many  quarters  to  exer- 
cise clemency  should  any  of  the  accused 
Basques  in  Burgos  be  found  guilty. 

Two  bishops  In  the  Basque  provliu»s  of 
Gulpuzcoa  and  Vlzcaya.  Jose  Olrarda  and 
Jacinto  Argaya,  have  petitioned  the  author- 


lUea  to  abolish  the  capital  penalty  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  trial.  This  week 
the  13th  Eplsc<^al  congress  of  Sp&nlab 
bishops  meeting  in  Madrid  dispatched  a 
declaration  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice  in  sup- 
port of  thifi  stana. 

The  secretariat  of  state  at  the  Vatican  in 
Rome  has  interceded  with  the  Spanish  Gov- 
emo^ent  for  clemency  at  the  Burgos  trial. 
Lawyers  associations  in  Spain  have  waged 
a  persistent  campaign  to  abolish  capital 
punishment.  Students  In  Madrid,  Bilbao,  and 
Barcelona  have  demonstrated  on  campus 
and  in  the  streets. 

The  Burgos  military  trial,  which  opened 
Dec.  3  despite  the  kidnaping  of  the  West 
Oerman  consul,  threatens  to  spark  strikes 
and  new  demonstrations  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Extensive  security  measures 
have  been  taken  to  cope  with  expected  erup- 
tions of  violence  linked  to  protests  in  Madrid 
and  Barcelona,  as  well  as  In  the  troubled 
north. 

Behind  the  Ulal  of  the  ETA  separatists, 
among  them  two  prlesu  and  two  women.  Is 
the  generations-old  struggle  of  the  Basques 
for  local  autonomy  and  independence. 

Two-and-a-half  million  Basques  live  In  a 
greea.  mountainous  land  bordering  the  Bay 
of  Biscay,  astride  the  French -Spanlah  fron- 
tier. Nine-tenths  of  the  Basque  region  Is  in 
Spain. 

Nobody  knows  the  origins  of  the  Basque 
race,  a  proud,  gifted,  stubborn  people  whose 
strange  tongue,  full  of  k's.  x's.  and  z'e  has 
no  known  roots,  whose  national  game  Jal- 
alai,  a  form  of  handball  played  In  walled 
courts  with  wooden  paddles  or  curved  wicker 
baakeu.  Is  reputed  to  be  the  fastest  ball 
game  In  the  world. 

The  Basques  have  a  tradition  going  tiack 
10  centuries  of  regional  independence  with 
democratic  institutions.  They  lost  their  re- 
gional charter  of  righU.  the  Fueroa,  In  1839. 
The  central  government  in  Madrid  held 
against  the  Basques  the  active  support  they 
gave  the  Carli»t  cause  in  the  civil  wars  of 
the  period. 

PABTT    POUNDED    IN    18B3 

In  1693  the  Basque  National  Party  was 
founded  In  the  small  town  of  Larrazabal, 
near  Bilbao.  It  began  as  a  movement  for  an 
independent  Basque  land  i  Euzkadl)  sep- 
arated from  Prance  and  Spain.  Later  it 
dropped  the  Idea  of  Independence  and  puahed 
instead  for  local  autonomy. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Spanish  ClvU  War 
of  1938  the  Republican  govenmient  in  Ma- 
drid granted  full  autonomy  to  the  hard-core 
Basque  provinces,  Oulpuzcoa  and  Vlzcaya, 
Isolated  by  Franco's  Nationalist  armies.  In 
June  1937,  the  Natlonallsta  captured  Bolbao 
and  that  was  the  end  of  Basque  autonomy. 

In  1956  Impatient,  younger  generation 
members  of  the  Basque  National  Party  broke 
away  to  create  the  '"direct  action"  under- 
ground movement  ETA.  Since  then  ETA  has 
taken  an  increasingly  left-wing  slant,  calling 
for  the  creation  of  a  "aociallst"  Basque  state. 

Operating  on  the  theory  that  violence 
breeds  repression,  which  la  turn  escalates 
popular  dissent  against  authority.  ETA  em- 
barked three  years  ago  on  a  campaign  of  ter- 
rorism directed  mainly  against  the  police.  The 
ETTA  people  now  on  trial  are  allegedly  im- 
plicated in  the  murder  of  a  high  security 
police  chief,  Mellton  Manzanas,  In  Irun  In 
1968. 

The  slogan  of  Basque  separatism  Is  "Zast- 
plak  bat" — "the  seven  are  one."  This  refers 
to  the  four  Spanish  Basque  provincee — 
Oulpuzcoa.  Vlzcaya,  Alava,  Navarra;  and  the 
three  French  Basque  reglon»~Baaae- 
Pyrenfica,  Labourd.  and  Soule. 

In  democratic  France,  where  things  are 
quiet,  the  Basques  seem  satisfied  with  the 
way  thlnga  are.  It  Is  in  authoritarian  Spain 
that  the  Basque  issue  has  taken  a  violent 
form. 


(From  the  New  York  Time*.  Dec.  4.  19701 
SPAIN  RnNFoacxs  Buaoos  as  Basqubs'  Triax. 

OtXNS 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

BosGos,  Spain. — The  ornate,  heavily  guard- 
ed trial  room  of  the  Sixth  Military  District 
here  was  the  qmet  center  of  a  political  storm 
today  aa  Spain  began  the  court-martial  of 
16  Basques. 

The  Basques  are  accused  In  the  murder  of 
a  provincial  head  of  the  Political  Police,  and 
their  case  has  become  a  symbol  of  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  between  the  Basque  ethnic 
group  and  the  central  Government  in  Ma- 
drid. There  have  been  widespread  protests 
and  petitions  sgalnst  the  trial,  in  particular 
against  the  use  of  a  military  tribunal,  from 
whose  sentence  there  Is  no  appeal. 

The  northern  provincea  of  Oulpuzcoa  with 
Vlzcaya  were  Jammed  with  police  reinforce- 
ments that  rolled  In  throughout  the  night. 
Perhaps  100,000  workers  In  Balbao.  San  Se- 
bastian and  a  dozen  sioaller  towns  were  on 
strike  to  protest  the  court-martial. 

A  number  of  clashes,  none  especially  seri- 
ous, took  place  during  the  day.  Tonight  there 
were  reports  of  a  large  demonstration  In 
the  industrial  section  of  San  Sebastian  and 
of  smaller  demonstrations  in  Barcelona,  Va- 
lencia and  Seville. 

As  the  trial  opened  the  Oovernment  con- 
tinued lu  search  for  the  honorary  consul 
of  West  Germany  in  San  Sebastian.  Eugen 
Belhl,  who  was  kidnapped  Tuesday.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  men  who  seized  the  e9-year- 
old  businessman  at  his  home  are  part  of  an 
activist  movement  seeking  Independence  for 
the  Basquea. 

A  statement  Issued  by  the  West  German 
Embassy  said  it  was  "In  close  and  continuous 
contact  with  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  had 
full  confidence  that  they  will  do  everything 
poaslble  to  save  the  life  and  secure  the  lib- 
eration of  Mr.  Belhl." 

The  West  Oerman  consul  in  Bordeau  Chris- 
tian Sell,  has  met  with  Basque  exile  groups 
In  St.-Jean-de-Luz.  Just  across  the  French 
border,  notably  with  Teleforo  de  Monzon.  an 
exile  leader  who  has  reportedly  been  stig- 
gested  as  an  Intermediary - 

BINTS  or  DtSAPPaOVAL 

The  leaders  of  B.T.A..  a  guerrilla  group  that 
has  been  the  target  of  a  long  government 
campaign,  have  shown  signs  of  strongly  dis- 
approving the  kidnapping.  According  to 
Basques  who  have  been  In  touch  with  the 
leaders,  some  of  whom  are  in  France,  they 
take  the  view  that  It  may  increaae  the 
chances  that  deeth  sentences  will  be  Impceed 
on  the  six  defendants  who  are  accused  of  di- 
rect involvement  In  the  killing. 

There  were  unconfirmed  reports  that  the 
group  had  sent  a  message  to  the  kidnappers 
that  argued  that  their  action  bad  accom- 
plished all  it  could  in  attracting  world  at- 
tention to  the  court-martlml  and  they  urged 
Mr.  Belhl's  release 

How  strong  a  line  the  Governor  of  Gen- 
erallsalmo  Francisco  Franco  would  take  was 
not  clear.  The  press  has  been  allowed  to  give 
full  coverage  to  both  the  kidnapping  and  the 
oourt-martlal,  and  some  observed  evidence 
viewed  that  as  that  the  public  was  being 
prepared  for  strong  measures 

A  Cabinet  meeting  will  be  held  tomorrow, 
and  there  was  speculation  that  it  might  de- 
cide to  impose  a  state  of  emergency-  A  proc- 
lamation by  the  Civil  Governor  of  Oulpuzcoa 
today  strongly  hinted  at  such  a  coarse  If  the 
ferment  continued. 

Meanwhile,  In  Burgos,  a  cold,  austere  Cas- 
tUlan  city  that  was  Oeneral  Franco's  hewX- 
quarters  during  the  Civil  war  and  Is  second 
to  no  other  city  in  Spain  In  its  loyalty  to  the 
Caudlllo  and  Its  abhorrence  of  Basques,  lib- 
erals and  other  tTOublemakers.  strong  secu- 
rity meastires  were  taken. 
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The  120  memtKrB  of  the  public  and  the  30 
or  so  joumaust*  allowed  In  the  courtroom 
were  searched.  During  recesses  they  were 
kept  In  a  courtyard  guarded  by  soldiers  with 
submachine  guns. 

The  16  prisoners— It  has  been  recom- 
mended that  one  of  them.  Mara  Aranzazu, 
be  set  tree  and  there  Is  no  charge  against 
her — sat  handcuffed  In  pairs  facing  the  mili- 
tary Judges.  Twenty-suc  gray-helmeted  po- 
licemen stood  behind  them. 

The  defendants  are  accused  of  being  active 
members  or  adherents  of  E.T  A. — the  Initials 
stand  for  the  Basque  words  "Basque  nation 
and  liberty" — and  of  carrying  out  a  number 
of  bombings,  bank  robberies  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  clandestine  propaganda.  Of  the 
SU  accused  of  planning  the  killing  of  the 
police  Inspector.  Mellton  Manzanas.  two  and 
a  half  years  ago,  one.  Prauctsco  ISEco,  Is 
charged  with  the  actual  shooting. 

The  defense  lawyers  asked  the  presiding 
Judge.  Col,  Manuel  Ordovas,  a  cavalry  officer 
and  former  member  of  an  Olympic  riding 
team,  to  have  the  handcuffs  removed.  The 
colonel,  a  gray-haired  man  with  a  thin  mus- 
tache, asked  the  lieutenant  of  the  court 
guard  If  he  could  guarantee  security  If  the 
prisoners'  hands  were  free.  He  replied  In  the 
negative,  but  they  were  loosened. 

The  first  day  was  taken  up  with  the  read- 
ing of  the  first  part  of  a  30.000-word  sum- 
mary of  an  Investigating  offlcer's  report. 

Before  the  trial  the  defense  submitted  a 
motion  asking  that  the  court  disqualify  It- 
self. As  military  commanders,  they  argued, 
the  Judges  had  shown  prejudice  against  Bas- 
que conscripts  under  their  command.  The 
prosecutor,  a  stout,  dark-haired  captain 
named  Carloe  Oranados,  showed  a  strong 
anti-Basque  prejudice  In  previous  court- 
martials,  they  added. 

On  three  such  occasions.  In  summing  up 
his  appeal  for  death  sentences.  Captain  Ora- 
nados had  urged  that  those  advocating  sepa- 
ratism "be  sent  to  a  volcanic  and  desert 
Island  where,  like  slavering  dogs,  they  would 
be  obliged  to  scratch  their  nourishment  from 
the  sou  with  their  fingernails." 

The  motion  was  rejected  by  Colonel  Ordo- 
vas. who  cut  short  an  attempt  by  the  lawyers 
to  argue  It. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Poat.  Dec.  7.  1970] 

BAsqtrc   TzsTima   Hi   Was   Toarmuo 

Btncos.  Spain. — The  youngest  defendant 

In  the  trial  here  of  la  Basque  separatlits 

testified  yesterday  that  police  had  beaten  and 

tortured  him. 

In  the  first  testimony  heard  after  four  days 
of  trial.  Jesus  Abrtzqueta  Corta.  31.  told  a 
teven-man  court-martial  that  he  had  been 
beaten  by  about  30  policemen  at  the  police 
station  for  nine  days  after  his  arrest.  Thla 
was  followed  by  22  days  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, he  said. 

On  Saturday,  the  Investigating  magistrate 
who  prepared  the  case  against  the  defendants 
read  an  account  of  the  torture  of  another  of 
the  accused. 

The  16  Basques  are  accused  of  terrorism 
and  rebellion  against  the  government.  The 
prosecution  reportedly  will  SMk  death  sen- 
tences for  six  defendants  and  prison  terms 
totaling  7Sa  years  for  the  others. 

As  the  defense  moved  to  enlarge  details  of 
police  behavior,  the  court  president  shut  off 
this  Une  of  questioning,  saying  the  poUoe 
were  not  on  trial. 

Later,  however,  he  permitted  a  defense 
lawyer  to  ask  Abnjqueta  If  he  would  have 
confessed  to  murder  If  he  had  been  tortured 
as  much  as  another  defendant — ^who.  unllks 
Abrliqueta.  Is  charged  trtth  murder— had 
been. 
"Tea."  Abrlzquet*  rapUed. 


(Ftom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  Dee 
7.  1B70I 
Spaut  Oaosas  Quasi  MAasHAz,  Law 
(By  Richard  Mowrer) 
MAuaro. — Although  so  far  It  is  only  In  the 
Basque  province  of  Oulpiiscoa  that  the  gov- 
enunent  has  declared  a  state  of  exception, 
the  trial  of  IS  Basque  nationalists  has  gen- 
erated tension  throughout  the  land. 

The  decision  to  clamp  down  hard  was 
reached  at  a  Cabinet  meeting  here  Dec.  4 
presided  over  by  GenerallBslmo  Francisco 
Franco. 

The  state   of  exception   Is   to  last  three 
months  but  can  be  extended  automatically 
for  further  three-month  periods.  It  gives  the 
police  free  rein  in  addition  to  the  consider- 
able powers  they  already  enjoy  In  authori- 
tarian Spain.   They  are  empowered  to; 
Arrest  persons  at  win. 
Detain  them  indefinitely. 
Deport  them  to  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Carry  out  searches  anywhere  anytime. 
Also,  residents  In  OulpOKooa  Province  who 
want  to  change  domicile  wUl  have  to  get 
the  authorities'  perml.<«lon  to  do  so. 

The  government's  drastic  security  measure 
comes  as  the  controversial  trial  of  16  Basques 
moves  Inexorably  toward  a  climax.  It  foUowa 
the  kidnapping  Dec.  1  of  the  West  Oerman 
honorary  consul  at  San  Sebastian.  Bugen 
Belhl.  held  by  Basque  dissldenu  as  hostage 
for  the  lives  of  the  Basques  on  trial. 

SXNmiCES   DISCXrSSED 

Six  of  the  defendants  face  poeslble  death 
sentences.  All.  among  them  three  women 
and  two  Soman  Catholic  priests,  are  being 
tried  before  a  military  court  In  Burgos 
Northern  Spain. 

Judging  Irom  the  agitation  related  to  the 
Burgos  trial  that  has  erupted  In  different 
parts  of  Spain  In  the  past  two  weeks,  the 
Issue  has  become  a  national  one. 

In  cities  as  far  apart  as  Barcelona,  onedo 
Gerona.  Bilbao,  and  Madrid,  there  have  been 
demonstrations  demanding  the  abolition  of 
the  death  penalty  In  Spain,  protesting  the 
Burgos  court  martial. 

A  number  of  Spanish  lawyers'  organisa- 
tions have  Joined  In  with  declarations  and 
appeals  In  Madrid  so  much  so  that  the  bar 
association  here  has  been  closed  until  fur- 
ther notice. 

Two  Roman  Catholic  prelates  In  northern 
Spain  have  pubUcIy  appealed  for  clemency 
should  the  Burgas  court  hand  down  death 
sentences:  so  has  the  Spanuh  bishops'  epis- 
copal congress  recently  convoked  In  Madrid. 

WORJCXaS    PaoTEST 

In  the  Basque  region  Itself,  an  estimated 
100.000  workers  have  protested  by  going  on 
strike  even  though  strikes  are  Illegal. 

This  Is  a  situation  the  central  government 
has  ooped  with  before.  But  what  la  new  Is  Its 
depth  and  magnitude.  EMssent  and  violence 
In  the  name  of  local  autonomy  or  Inde- 
pendence Is  an  old  story  In  the  Basque  prov- 
inces of  Spain. 

But  this  time  dissidents  In  other,  distant 
parts  of  Spain  have  latched  on  to  the  Bosque 
dispute  and  the  trial  In  Burgos  to  bait  and 
harass  the  caudlllo's  aging  regime,  now  In  Its 
34th  year. 

Prior  to  the  government's  declaration  of 
a  state  of  exception  In  Oulpuzcoa,  the  oOdal 
Spanish  news  agency  Clfra  reported  that 
Spain  Is  the  target  of  a  vast  Communist  plot 
master-minded  from  abroad  to  stir  up  uou- 
ble  and  protests.  This  Included  Communist 
support  for  the  Basque  clandestine  orga- 
nlmtlon  ETA.  although,  Clfra  said,  KTA  la 
not  Communist. 


fled  form  of  martial  law  on  the  provmce  of 
Oulpusooa.  Information  Mlnlstw-  aiSi7 
Sanches  Bella  said  that  the  goverameM  « 
satisfied  that  the  "Immense  majorltv^ 
Spaniards  and  the  totality  of  the  pras-LT 
demned  terrorut  acts,  which.  In  any  ^' 
would  not  affect  the  normal  course  of  Justice' 
The  fact  remains  that  cracks  that  h.» 
appeared  m  Spain's  body  politic  run  ai« 
and  Basque  separatism,  highlighted  bv  th. 
Burgos  trial  and  the  kidnapping  of  the  Wat 
Oerman  consul,  is  only  one  symptom  of  ul. 
country's  troubled  mood. 

A  younger  generation  that  couldnt  cars 
less  about  the  regime's  clvu-war  origins  u 
coming  to  the  fore.  Franco  supporlers  them, 
selves  are  divided  Into  progressives  and  hanl 
liners,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  closelv 
linked  to  the  regime,  appears  now  to  he  ais. 
engaging  from  It. 

The  Army,  which  traditionally  has  the 
final  say  In  momenta  of  national  crisis  is 
not  of  one  mind,  according  to  private  re- 
poru.  as  to  the  sultabUlty  of  trying  the  la 
Basques  before  a  mUltary  court.  The  Armi 
prefers  to  remain  apart  from  poutlos  these 
reports  say.  yet  the  Burgos  trial  Is  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  political. 


siPoaT  oiraH 
Reporting  on  the  Cabinet  meeting's  de- 
cision to  Impose  what  amounts  to  a  modl- 


[From  the  Idaho  Statesman.  Dec.  7.  19701 
HOKisAU  Man  Fsom  Spain  Accirsis  BAa«n 

CxNTxa  or  DiacaiHiHATioN 
Editor.  ITie  Statesman  : 

Three  months  ago  my  wife  and  I  arrived 
In  the  United  Sutes  of  America  and  we  an 
now  living  in  Idaho.  We  are  both  teusben 
from  La  Maucha.  In  Spain,  and  we  came  hen 
through  a  Fulbrlght  Grant  to  learn  new  tech- 
niques in  education.  My  wife  teachers  in  a 
bUlngual  program  In  Homedale  as  I  am 
teaching  Spanish  at  TVOC  In  Ontario. 

We  are  very  happy  living  in  Idaho  and  n 
have  many  good  friends.  I  would  espedally 
like  to  point  out  that  we  know  a  lot  of  Bas- 
ques, who  all  are  very  kind  In  helping  and 
receiving  us  In  a  very  friendly  manner  Our 
good  Impression  of  all  Basque  people  In  Spain 
was  confirmed  here.  I  needed  to  explain 
this  for  better  understanding  of  the  reaaoa 
for  this  letter. 

We  had.  some  time  ago.  Information  about 
the  Basque  Center  and  also  about  a  trip  to 
Spam  next  summer.  We  were  Interested  In 
both.  After  getting  needed  InformaUon  n 
sent  two  checks  to  the  Bureau  members  to 
obtain  travel  Information  and  reservations. 
We  were  very  surprised  when  we  received 
a  telephone  call  asking  us  about  our  race. 
We  answered  that  we  were  both  Spaniards. 
They  told  us  that  we  could  not  be  center 
members,  nor  could  they  give  us  travel 
reservations.  We  have  received  the  checks 
that  they  returned  to  us. 

All  the  Basques  who  are  aware  of  this  kind 
of  doing,  after  we  told  them,  think  they  an 
deplorable.  In  view  of  thla.  I  wonder  If  the 
nseds  of  the  Basque  Center  represent  tli« 
feeling  and  wishes  of  all  the  Basque  people. 
I  would  like,  through  this  letter,  for  all 
Basque  and  Idaho  people,  to  know  about 
these  actions.  If  the  centsr's  rules  require 
being  of  the  Basque  race  as  a  condition  to 
be  a  member  I  think  It  Is  a  discrimination 
rule,  unworthy  of  Basque  and  all  Spanish 
traditions  and  culture. 

What  would  the  Basques  think  If  In  Idaho 
there  were  a  Spanish  Center  closed  to  them? 
To  better  understand  thlsl  What  would  all 
Idaho  people  think  If  there  were  a  center 
only  for  Quebec  people  and  closed  to  all 
other  Canadians? 

This  action  is  absolutely  contrary  to  one 
which  would  ease  the  problems  of  Basques 
and  other  Spanish  people  living  together. 
Furthermore.  It  Is  contrary  to  the  promo- 
tion of  good  relations  between  all  people  of 
the  worid. 
I  am  contemplating  on  sending  s  slmlllar 
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ivtwr  to  «  5panlBh  new^nper  la  the  Baaque 
CouaU7  1°  order  ih»t  they  may  know  the 
imI  foou  about  some  bea<lB  of  the  Basque 
Ctnter  in  Idaho. 

Teodoro  Aiohso. 
Bomedale. 

irrom  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Dec.  9,  1070] 

tJOM-BASgUZ   BOXBXAN    DBTENDS   BASQUS 

Centu's  BxcLusivuncaa 
Attention:  Teodore  Alonzo. 

tour  letter  to  The  Statesman  pubUahed 
Uaoday  baa  been  read.  Tou  complain  of  ex- 
ciuslan  from  acUvlUea  of  the  Boise  Basque 
Center,  a  private  organization  of  people  of 
Batque  origin. 

By  your  own  statement,  you  are  not  Bas- 
que, but  Bpaniah.  Coming,  as  you  do.  from  a 
people  long  renowned  for  courtesy,  I  am 
sstotmded  that  you  would  presume  to  force 
yourself  upon  any  private  American  organJ- 
EsUon  where  you  are  not  wanted.  I  do  real- 
lie  that  many  such  organlKailon^  have  not 
been  allowed  In  Spain  for  many  years,  while 
is  our  country  they  may  well  be  deemed  the 
buls  of  OUT  freedom. 

It  la  unfortunate,  but  neoessary,  that  you 
be  reminded  that  you  and  yotir  wife  are 
guMts  of  the  American  people  of  whom  the 
Basques  of  whom  you  speak  are  a  respected 
&jid  Integral  part. 

The  laat  paragraph  of  your  letter.  In  which 
yoQ  epeak  of  "sending  a  similar  letter  to  a 
^lanlsh  newspaper  In  Bosque  country"  Is 
most  reprehensible,  and  such  a  threat  should 
Dot  be  countenanced  by  any  American  dti- 
xen.  Should  you  do  so  It  would  be  a  duty 
incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  take  steps  as 
mlSht  be  necessary  to  legally  bring  your  wel- 
come smong  us  to  an  end,  especially  as  you 
axe  teachers. 

I  am  neltber  Spanish  nor  Basque.  Were  I 
invited  to  participate  In  an  activity  of  the 
Bssque  people  I  would  feel  honored.  To  at- 
iimpt  to  attend  without  being  Invited  I 
would  abhor  as  being  the  worst  of  bad 
manners. 

Since  you  have  chosen  to  make  your  tetter 
public.  It  would  seem  that  a  public  letter  of 
spology  would  be  most  appropriate. 

KKintstB  L.  HXLX.. 

Boms. 

fProm  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  8.  19701 

Basqux  Trial  Dxlat  Is  Baxsxno  Quzstionb 
(By  Richard  Eder) 

MADsm.— The  Basque  court-martial  In 
Burgos,  marked  yesterday  by  accounts  of 
torture  and  statements  of  opposition  to  the 
regime,  was  suddenly  adjourned  today  for  at 
lesBt  24  hours. 

Tbe  move  added  to  the  tense  atmosphere 
that  has  built  up  in  Madrid  over  the  last 
week. 

The  president  of  tbe  court-martial.  Col. 
Uanuei  C^dovaa.  came  in  person  this  morn- 
ing to  the  Burgos  Hotel  where  the  defense 
Iswyers — and  doeens  of  journalists— are  stay- 
ing bo  explain  tbe  adjournment.  The  col- 
onel, a  trim,  erect  man,  dressed  in  sport 
clothes  for  the  visit,  a  most  unusual  one  by 
the  standard  of  Spanish  mUltary  protoctd. 

He  said  the  adjournment  had  been  necea- 
BlUted  by  the  Ulness  of  Capt.  Antonio  Trcm- 
CQso.  the  legsJ  officer  at  the  trial  of  16 
Basques  accuaed  in  the  kUUng  of  a  police 
chief.  The  lawyers  tended  to  believe  that 
Captain  Tronooso— who  looked  pale  yester- 
day—might be  ill.  But  they  suspected  that 
the  Oovernment  might  be  considering 
whether  it  wanted  to  keep  the  trial  public, 
In  view  of  the  kind  of  testimony  the  accused 
are  giving,  or  put  It  behind  closed  doors. 

There  is  the  grave  problem  posed  by  the 
Udnapping  of  Bugen  Belhl.  honorary  Oer- 
man consul  In  San  Sebastl&n.  Mr.  Belhl  was 
abducted  from  his  home  Tuesday  night  and 
apparently  Is  being  held  as  a  hostage  for  the 
Burgos  prisoners   who  face   pomble   death 


sentences.  They  are  accused  of  having 
planned  or  carried  out  tbe  murder  of  Mell- 
ton Manzanas.  tbe  chief  of  the  secret  poUoe 
In  San  Setiastl^n  In  August.  1968. 

Today  the  West  Oerman  Ambassador,  Her- 
mann Meyer- Linden  berg,  received  a  hand- 
written letter  from  Mr.  Belbl.  posted,  lUce 
previous  notes,  from  Vltorla. 

The  note  read: 

"I  hope  theae  lines  come  to  you.  I  do  not 
know  specifically  what  they  hope  to  gain  from 
ray  detention.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  see  that 
my  wife  Is  protected  and  my  daughter  stays 
la  Oermany.  I  have  been  treated  humanely 
up  to  now.  I  shall  be  sincerely  grateful  for 
wbate  ver  you  and  the  ( Oerman )  Federal 
Qoverninent  can  do  for  my  release." 

Mr.  Beihl'B  uncertainty  over  tbe  demanda 
of  his  captors — members  of  a  splinter  group 
of  the  ETA  guerrilla  organisation  seeking 
Basque  autonomy — Is  shared  by  the  Ger- 
mans. No  specific  release  terms  have  been 
set,  other  than  the  statement  that  the  con- 
sul's fate  was  linked  to  that  of  the  accused 
at  T^  court-martial.  The  Initials  ETA  are 
for  the  Basque  words  for  "Basque  nation 
and  freedom." 

There  is  no  specific  indication  of  what 
the  Spanish  Government  is  doing  to  obtain 
Mr.  Beihl'B  release,  although  the  belief  is 
growing  among  obeervers  at  Burgo*  that 
may  help  free  the  Oerman. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  9,  10701 

basqtte  couxt  rxlstxicts  tsstimont  or 

Detendants 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

Buacos,  Spain. — The  court-martial  of  the 
15  Basques  accused  of  terrorist  activities  re- 
sumed here  today  after  a  one-day  recess,  but 
with  tbe  presiding  officer  cutting  off  the  kind 
of  defense  testimony  he  had  permitted  on 
Sunday. 

No  longer  were  the  accused  allowed  to  give 
searing  descriptions  of  the  interrogation 
methods  that  they  said  had  produced  their 
confessions.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to  make 
detailed  statements  of  their  opinions  about 
Spain  and  the  Basque  revolution  they  were 
working  for. 

As  the  court-martial  reconvened  this  morn- 
ing in  the  big  barracks  downtown.  Col.  Man- 
uel Ordovaa,  the  cavalryman  presiding  over 
tbe  flve-member  panel,  restricted  testimony 
on  police  mistreatment  to  assertions  that  It 
had  occurred.  He  refused  to  allow  lawyers  to 
question  the  accused  about  their  beliefs,  up- 
bringing or  what  had  led  them  to  work  in 
tbe  ETA  organization,  which  advocates  vio- 
lence to  brmg  about  a  Scclalist  Basque  state 
in  what  is  now  the  northern  part  of  Spain. 

At  the  start  of  today's  proceedings,  each 
defendant's  lawyer  made  a  point  of  congratu- 
lating the  court's  Judge  advocate,  Capt.  An- 
tonio TToncoso.  on  his  quick  recovery  from 
the  Illness  that  had  been  described  as  the 
cause  of  tbe  one-day  recees.  The  lawyers  ap- 
peared to  be  Implying  that  tbe  recess  was 
used  for  a  reconsideration  of  tbe  way  the 
court  martial  Is  being  conducted. 

The  first  of  tbe  accused  to  be  brought  up 
from  the  well  at  tbe  front  of  the  court  in 
which  the  16  prisoners  sit  was  Jos4  Dorron- 
soro.  One  prisoner,  Maria  Umitl,  sits  with  the 
others,  although  the  prosecutor  has  decided 
to  ask  for  her  acquittal. 

Mr.  Dorronsoro.  a  thin-faced  former  semi- 
narian, answered  tbe  prosecutor's  questions 
with  loud  and  contemptuous  no's.  He  Is 
accused  of  having  helped  plot  the  killing  of 
Mellt4!in  Manzanas.  police  chief  of  Qulpusooa. 
and  death  sentences  have  been  asked  for  him 
and  five  others  allegedly  Involved. 

His  lawyer,  Pedro  Balerdl,  asked  If  he  had 
been  mistreated. 

Mr.  Dorronsoro  said  that  he  had  been. 
and  that  be  had  never  been  brought  before 
an  Investlgatmg  Judge,  as  is  required.  Presi- 
dent Ordovas  allowed  this,  but  he  cut  off  the 
repeated  attempts  of  Mr.  Rule  to  get  him 


to  elaborate,  until  Onally  the  lawyer  burst 
out: 

"Perhaps  tbe  court  would  prefer  If  I  sent  It 
telegrams  instead  of  developing  my  oaae." 

A  second  lawyer.  Gregorlo  Peces  Barba. 
tried  to  ask  Mr.  Dorronsoro  why  he  thought 
he  was  being  Judged  by  court-martial, 
whereas  he  had  been  tried  by  regular  court 
on  other  charges  concerning  ETA  activities. 
The  use  of  a  court-martial  is  one  of  the  most 
senaltlve  points  about  this  trial. 

Q.  Do  you  know  why,  at  one  point,  you 
were  tried  by  .  .  . 

The  CotJKT.  Irrelevant. 

Q.  Can  I  finish  my  qiiestlon? 

The  Couax.  No.  sir. 

Q.  But  questions  must  be  finished  before 
they  can  be  ruled  impertinent. 

Finally,  Colonel  Ordovas  allowed  blm  to 
finish  the  question  and  Immediately  r\iled 
It  irrelevant. 

Another  lawyer,  Miguel  Castels,  began: 

Q.  Tou  say  you  were  mistreated? 

A.  Te«.  sir. 

Q.  How  were  you  mistreated? 

The  CouxT.  You  may  say  you  wore  mis- 
treated. Tou  may  not  say  how  you  were  mis- 
treated. We  are  not  trying  the  police  here. 

Q.  Do  you  feel  you  have  freedom  to  an- 
swer here? 

A.  No,  sir. 

As  the  session  wore  on.  the  exchangM  be- 
tween the  lawyers  and  the  preeldeot  grew 
angrier.  Tbe  prosecution's  case,  at  least  as 
regards  the  killing  of  Inspector  Maniffttf^ 
rests  mainly  on  what  tbe  prisoners  say  at>out 
each  other  in  their  confessions.  The  defense 
feels  that  the  confessions  were  produced  by 
coercion,  and  that  It  must  be  given  scope  to 
demonstrate  this. 

fFrom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  10. 19701 

Basqtte  Trial  DxBaui>Tin  bt  DxrEHOANT's 
OinsuBST 

Btjacos.  BPADf. — The  court-martial  of  15 
Basque  nationalists  came  to  an  abrupt  end 
here  today  after  one  defendant  advanced  on 
the  tribunal  and  hie  manacled  companions 
struggled  with  policemen. 

During  the  pandemonlimi  two  military 
Judges  drew  tbelr  swords,  and  prisoners  and 
spectators,  most  of  them  relatives  of  tbe 
accused,  broke  Into  shouts  and  singing. 

The  court  was  cleared  of  prisoners,  spec- 
tators and  newsmen,  and  the  defense  law- 
yers, announcing  that  their  clients  no  longer 
wanted  to  be  defended,  asked  permission  to 
leave. 

Col.  Manuel  Ordovas,  the  president  of  the 
five-member  panel,  refused,  and  the  lawyers 
sat  stonily  through  a  three-hour  presentation 
by  the  military  prosecutor,  Capt.  Carloe  Ora- 
nados. 

He  maintained  his  demand  for  death  sen- 
tences for  the  six  defendants  who  are  ac- 
cused of  having  arranged  the  killing  of  an 
Inspector  of  the  political  police,  MeUtdn 
Manzanas,  in  August.  1968. 

As  for  the  others,  who  are  accxised  of  ban- 
ditry, the  prosecutor  reduced  by  30  years  bis 
original  call  for  a  combined  total  of  754 
years  and  one  day  in  prison. 

With  the  trial  over  after  a  week,  the  Judges 
retired  to  consider  their  verdict.  Tbe  delib- 
erations are  expected  to  take  two  to  eight 
days,  and  the  judges  are  not  allowed  to 
leave  the  red-brick  military  barracks  where 
tbe  court-martial  has  been  conducted  until 
they  finish.  Beds  were  set  up  for  them  this 
morning. 

The  trial  has  become  the  center  of  the 
most  serious  political  storm  that  Spain  has 
known  since  the  Civil  War.  It  has  aroused 
demonstrations  In  many  places,  particularly 
in  the  Basque  country  In  tbe  north,  and  last 
week  Basque  guerrillas  kidnapped  the  hon- 
orary West  Oerman  consul  m  San  Sebastl&n, 
Eugen  Belhl. 

The  outburst  at  the  tribunal  today  was 
partly  a  protest  by  the  accused  against  the 
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appeftKd  to  be  a  demoiiBCrmtton  of  the 
defendants*  rejection  of  the  regime  of  Oen- 
eraJUsimo  Francisco  Franco  and  an  asseruon 
of  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  guerrilla  group 
to  which  most  proudly  admit  belonging. 

There  had  been  rumors  before  the  aesslon 
that  there  might  be  trouble  after  the  last  of 
the  prisoner*'  declarations  had  been  heard. 
The  Burgos  barracks,  where  aecurlty  precau- 
tions had  been  relaxed  in  the  last  few  days, 
briGtled  with  green-bereted  paratroopers  car- 
rj'ing  submachine  guns. 

The  small  courtroom  had  even  more  plaln- 
clothesmen  than  tisual.  including  two  young 
women  in  mldicoals. 

Colonel  Ordovas,  who  clamped  down  se- 
verely yesterday  on  the  lawyers'  examination 
of  the  accused,  returned  to  hla  milder  man- 
ner  of  earlier  days.  He  not  only  aUowed  the 
last  prisoner.  Mario  Onalndla,  to  taUc  freely 
but  he  watched  with  conaiderable  amuse- 
ment and  only  token  efforts  at  rebuke  as 
Mr.  Onalndla,  a  tall,  strapping  m*n.  Infuri- 
ated the  military  prosecutor  by  terming  hla 
question  irrelevant  or  rephrasing  them. 

Mr.  Onalndla.  one  of  the  aix  accused  in 
the  killing  of  Inspector  Manzanas,  denied 
the  charge.  His  accivltlea  were  not  mlUtary 
he  said,  but  political. 

After  20  minutes  or  so.  his  lawyer.  Miguel 
CasteUa.  asked  if  he  considered  himself  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Two  of  the  other  accused 
have  made  this  statement,  on  the  ground 
that  their  organization,  ETA.  was  fighting  a 
war  to  set  up  a  Basque  aoclallat  state. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  10.   19701 

To    THB    BASQtTES    TT    tS    TSUR    nNIQCXNESS 

That  o  om  Txlu.  m  Spain 
(By  Richard  Sder) 

BuBcoe.  Spain.— Two-thirda  of  the  way 
north  from  this  drab  Ca.<stillan  town,  where 
15  Basques  are  on  trial,  the  train  hurdles 
one  of  those  sharply  defined  geographic 
boundaries  chat  are  more  common  In  fairy 
talea  than  In  life. 

It  Is  like  "The  Wizard  of  Oz."  say,  where 
one  crosses  a  line  and  suddenly  finds  himself 
10  the  land  of  the  Quadllnga.  where  every- 
thing is  red  and  the  people  are  different. 

The  bare,  rocky  countryside  of  CastlUe. 
basically  golden  yellow,  comes  to  sudden 
end  at  a  steep  gray  mountain  wall.  The 
train  climbs  through  cuts  and  gorges,  and 
all  at  once  ercrything  la  green  and  rolling, 
with  neat,  red-roofed  cottages,  and  with  hay- 
stacks and  grazing  cattle  zigzagging  up  the 
hillsides. 

And  the  people  are  different.  To  the  Bas- 
ques It  Is  the  difference  that  Is  on  trial  In 
Burgos. 

BKTONO  THE  USUAL  VIXW 

True,  the  young  people  facing  the  five 
Judges  are  associated  with  a  group  that 
goes  beyond  what  most  Basques  conceive  us 
a  proper  way  to  conduct  their  quarrel  with 
the  rest  of  Spain. 

ETA^the  Initials  stand  for  Euskadi  ta 
Axkatasuna.  or  Basque  nation  and  freedom- 
is  shattered  and  divided  now.  In  Its  best 
days  It  numbered  no  more  than  300  or  so 
activists,  who  set  off  bombs,  held  up  banks, 
carried  guns  and,  once  In  a  long  while,  used 
them. 

One  victim  was  Inspector  Mellton  Man- 
zanas, chief  of  the  political  police  for  Gulptlz- 
coa  Province.  It  Is  hla  death  that  flguree  In 
the  main  charge  In  the  court-mskriial  and 
that  could  result  In  the  execuUon  of  up  to 
six  of  those  on  trial. 

The  Basques  are  not  unwarllke — the  19th 
century  In  Spain  was  marked  by  the  bloody 
fighting  of  the  Carlist  wars  in  the  north — 
but  they  are  prosperous  farmers,  artisans  and 
tradesmen.  Though  they  have  been  dubious 
and  skeptical  of  the  young  hotheads  in  ETA. 
they  did  not  really  disapprove  of  the  killing 


way  of  life. 

The  court-martial,  with  Its  proposed  death 
sentences,  has  gone  far  to  convince  the  Bas- 
ques that  they  are  being  persecuted  by  the 
Government  of  General  Isaimo  Francisco 
Franco.  The  formulation  is  important.  The 
Basque  rebelliousness  reSecta  hatred  not 
only  of  dictatorship  as  such  but  of  the  cen- 
tralizing f^m  It  takes. 

One  question,  poeed  the  other  day  at  the 
court-martial,  serves  to  show  why  what  the 
accused  are  saying  haa  found  an  echo  In  the 


privileges.  The  Basque  government.  whlS 
was  federated  with  the  defeated  republic  hS 
gone  into  exUe  and  the  symbols  of  Basou. 
nationalism— language  schools.  pubUcatSn! 
and  songs  and  dances— were  forbidden  i* 
restricted.  ^"   "^ 


TEXATBUNT    IS   ROUCRnt 

In    recent    years    many    restrictions   have 
been  removed. J3ut  the  Basques  stin  feel  dial 

when 


crimination.     Several     times    before, 


Basque  provinces.  Juan  AbrlsqueU  was  asked      ^'*'*®  °'  emergency   were  proclaimed,  they 
about  his  schooling.  applied  only  to  the  Basque  provinces    Tbe 

He  and  hla  companions,  despite  two  years      TtJ^'l''*'"*  ^^  *"*"  *'^*'"  ^^*  kidnapping 
■    -   -  .    .  •-  '  of  the  honorary  West  German  consul  m  San 

Sebastian,  applies  only  to  Gulpuzcoa. 

The  civil  guard,  drawn  from  non-Basques 
Is  undeniably  rougher  with  the  Basques  than 
with  other  SpaniardB,  Until  reccnUy  the 
Basques  say.  Basque  military  recruiU  "serv- 
ing In  the  Burgoe  district,  which  takes  in 
the  northern  provinces,  were  dlacnmlnated 
against  In  matters  of  leave,  promotion  and 
discipline. 

All  this — the  replacement  of  a  democratic 
form  of  government  by  a  dictatorship,  the 
abolition  of  limited  autonomy,  the  years  of 
cultural  restrictions — has  changed  the  mlW 
nationalism  of  the  older  Basques  Into  mon 
active  and  uncompromising  forma. 

The  ETA  group  la  an  extreme.  More  rep. 
resentatlve.  and  more  dangerous  for  the 
Government,  are  the  100.000  workers  who 
struck  In  the  Basque  provinces  last  week  to 
protest  the  trial,  the  hundreds  of  shopkeepers 
who  shut  their  doors  despite  official  pressure 
and  the  crowds  who  defied  the  police  and 
civil  guard  and  sometlmeB  fought  them. 


in  Jail,  beatings  and  the  threat  of  execution. 
still  look  startltngly  young.  They  have  the 
square-featured  good  looks  and  fresh  com- 
plexions and  the  air  of  carrying  an  extra 
quart  of  blood  In  them  that  are  characteristic 
of  their  people,  who  eat  better,  weigh  more 
and  get  a  great  deal  more  exerclae  than 
other  Spaniards. 

"They  made  me  speak  Spanish."  the  young 
man  said,  "and  they  punished  me  because  I 
pronounced  the  letter  'H*  too  heavily  " 

The  Basque  language,  difficult,  guttural 
and  related  to  nothing  else  human.  Is  more 
the  symbol  than  the  reality  of  the  Basque 
community.  It  is  venerated,  as  Mr.  Abrlsque- 
ta's  bitter  worda  show,  but  It  is  spoken  less 
widely  than  it  la  venerated. 

In  the  villages  and  farmhouses  It  Is  still 
commonly  heard  but  in  San  SebAstlan  and 
Bilbao  it  U  rare.  One  sign  of  the  times,  in 
fact,  is  the  study  groups  of  yoimg  univer- 
sity studenu  who  spend  hours  at  night  try- 
ing to  learn  at  least  a  bit. 

The  Basques,  a  race  that  was  here  when 
the  Iberians  came,  live  in  all  parts  of  Spain— 
not  to  mention  a  shepherd  group  in  Idaho. 
As  a  community,  they  exist  in  four  Spanish 
provtncee — OulpOBCoa.  Vlzoaya.  Alava  and 
Navarre — as  well  as  in  three  French  depart- 
ments near  the  border. 

Gulpuzcoa  la  solidly  Basque  and  Navarre  la 
predominantly  so.  The  Navarreae.  having 
fought  on  General  Franco's  side  during  the 
ClvU  War,  were  poUticaUy  hostile  to  the 
Oulpuzcoans  and  Vizcayons.  who  were  and 
are  repubUcana.  Recently,  however.  Basque 
nationalism  has  made  Inroads  among  the 
younger  Navarrese. 

Vlzcaya  contains  some  of  the  strongest  of 
the  Basque  communities — the  port  of  Ber- 
meo  and  the  towns  of  Guernica  and  Du- 
rango.  for  Instance.  Its  capital,  Bilbao,  how- 
ever, has  seen  heavy  Immigration  from  other 
parts  of  Spain  and  lU  Basque  character  is 
diluted.  Alava  tends  to  be  Basque  In  the 
north  and  CaattUan  In  the  south. 

WEIGKT   XJPTKBS   AND   HXKTBS 

Culture  and  community  life  among  the 
Basques  are  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
Spaniards  The  Basques  are  weight  lifters. 
choppers  of  trees,  hikers  and  mountain 
climbers.  Evidence  of  that  was  the  pile  of 
ancient  knapsacks  in  front  of  the  Judges' 
bench — evidence  seized  by  the  police  when 
they  caught  four  Basques  In  a  mountain 
cabin. 

Indeed,  the  civil  guard  has  had  some  un- 
accustomed exercise  breaking  up  meetings 
that  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  green  hills 
and  got  more  and  more  political  along  the 
way  up. 

In  the  countryside  the  Basques'  houses  are 
Individual,  one  to  a  farm.  Instead  of  being 
bunched  in  villages,  as  in  the  south.  They  are 
sentimental,  sturdy,  democratic  and  con- 
temptuous of  other  Spaniards. 

At  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  Basques 
lived  with  local  lords  or  chieftains,  but  with 
a  strong  element  of  community  self -govern- 
ment. As  the  Kingdom  of  Spain  developed, 
the  Basque  provinces  came  In  under  guar- 
antees of  a  certain  degree  of  autonomy. 


(From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Dec.  II.  1970] 
Ths  Baaqtrsa  Confbont  Fkamco 
By  Incredibly  mishandling  a  trial  of  Basque 
natlonallsta,  OeneralLsolmo  Franco's  Qovim- 
ment  has  stumbled  Into  one  of  Its  worst 
political  crises  since  the  end  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War. 

The  fifteen  defendants,  members  of  a  Bas- 
que guerrilla  organization  known  as  E.T.A.. 
are  charged  with  terrorism  and  the  murder 
of  a  hated  provincial  police  chief.  Many 
Spaniards  other  than  the  Basques  were  in- 
censed by  the  decision  to  try  the  defendanu 
by  court-martial  rather  than  in  a  regular 
court,  and  to  demand  the  death  penalty  for 
six.  with  long  prison  terms  for  the  other  nine. 
Despite  severe  restrictions  on  testimony 
by  the  military  Judges,  the  defendants  were 
able  to  make  the  point  that  their  "confes- 
sions" during  two  years  In  prison  had  been 
extracted  by  police  coercion  and  brutality. 
The  over-all  result  was  to  produce  solidarity 
among  outraged  Basques,  many  of  whom 
had  never  been  sympathetic  to  K.TA.,  »nd 
to  provoke  strlkea.  demonatratlons  and  pro- 
tests throu^out  Spain  that  Included  ele- 
ments usually  In  support  of  the  regime.  Even 
the  Vatican  Joined  Catholic  bishops  of  Spain 
in  pleading  for  clemency. 

The  hope  must  be  that  General  Franco 
belatedly  realizes  the  extent  of  the  crisis  in 
Basque  country  and  elsewhere  and  will  in- 
tervene if  the  Army  court  is  not  disposed  to 
clemency.  But  the  danger  Is  that  Franco  at 
78  may  react  to  the  preasures — including  the 
kidnapping  of  a  West  German  consul  by 
Basque  terrorists — by  supporting  harsh  treat- 
ment for  the  defendants  aa  an  act  of  de- 
fiance against  his  critics. 


(Prom  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Dec.  11. 
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Babqitx  TtUAL — A  CaoesmoAoe:   Spain  Scans 

loEOLOGT  Botm  Map 

(By  Richard  Mowrer) 

Bmoos.  Spain.- The  case  of  the  Basque 

separatlstB    may   well    have    brought    Oen- 
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— IWUBO  Francisco  Pranoo's  authorttartan 
"Tnl,  to  a  crosaroada  where  a  choice  will 
V^U>  be  made  between  two  routes: 

Bterclelng  leniency  and  preserving  the 
imam  projected  abroad  ot  a  regime  Uberallz- 
IngltM"  to  win  acceptance  aa  a  partner  ol 
ijemocratlc  Europe.  ^     ..       ^      _ 

Bewrtlng  to  a  stronger  line,  dealing  harsh- 
iT  with  rebelllousneas  so  as  to  keep  control 
S    a    deteriorating    situation    within    the 

'"wit?  the  military  trial  ot  the  16  Basque 
■eparatlsts  ended  and  the  court's  Judgment 
.waited,  all  eyes  are  on  the  caudUlo. 

pyjr  only  he  can  commute  death  sentences, 
uid  It  Is  expected  that  before  the  weekend 
u  over  he  will  be  faced  with  the  decision  ot 
whether  to  exercise  his  prerogative. 

SeTen  lives  hang  In  the  balance:  those  of 
the  six  defendants  for  whom  the  military 
nrosecutor  has  demanded  the  supreme 
Lnalty.  and  that  of  the  West  German  consul, 
ruMD  Belhl,  whom  Basque  extremists 
threaten  to  "execute"  It  any  of  the  Basques 
oo  trial  are  put  to  death. 

n  the  Army  court  sitting  m  this  austere, 
windswept  garrison  town  of  Old  Castile  Prov- 
ince takes  a  tough  line,  as  expected  will 
Oeneral  Franco  take  a  softer  course?  The 
complexities  ot  the  whole  aHalr  are  such  that 
no  one  can  be  sure. 

B  one  or  all  six  of  the  Basque  prisoners 
ue  executed,  serious  trouble  threatens  not 
oDiy  in  the  Basque  areas  ot  Spain  but  In 
other  parts  ot  the  country.  Including  Ma- 
drid In  this  eventuality,  the  regime  would 
have  no  choice  but  to  meet  force  with 
mperlor  lorce  or  abdicate,  observers  beUeve. 

YtX,  It  no  Basques  are  executed,  the  "aott" 
line  risks  being  construed  by  the  regime's 
opponenU  as  a  sign  ot  weakness  Inviting 
torther  challenge. 

In  recent  years,  the  Pmnco  regime  haa 
been  divided  between  hard  liners  and  pro- 
greaslves.  The  hard  llnera  have  watched 
with  anger  and  annety  the  eroalon  ot  the 
regime's  old-time  tough,  no-nonsense  au- 
tborlty  as  the  progressives  In  the  govern- 
ment have  pushed  for  easing  of  authoritarian 
constraints  at  home  to  make  Spain  moi« 
lecepuble  abroad. 

OUU   SXPECTO   TO   WIDEH 

The  trial  ot  the  16  Basques  and  whatever 
tcUowi  win,  m  the  opinion  of  quaUSed  ob- 
servers, widen  drastically,  perhaps  danger- 
ously, the  gult  between  the  regime's  hawks 
sDd  doves. 

The  Burgos  trial  at  flrat  was  tuned  to  the 
"Btt"  line  then  prevailing  In  Madrid.  In- 
tended Intlally  to  be  held  behind  closed 
(loor«.  later  it  was  opened  to  the  public  and 
to  lorelgn  reporters. 

Most  of  the  detendanta  admitted  to  being 
members  of  ETA.  the  secret  extremist 
Basque  guerrilla  organization.  Then,  with 
slight  hindrance  from  the  presiding  Judge, 
Cot.  Uanuel  Ordovaa,  they  went  on  to  de- 
nounce and  describe  tortures  allegedly  In- 
Olcted  on   them   by   the   police. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  trial  was 
suspended  for  one  day.  apparently  for  con- 
aulutlons  with  Madrid,  although  Illness  on 
the  part  of  one  ot  the  prosecutors  was  aald 
to  be  the  cause. 

ATTITUDB   CHSNCXS? 

When  the  trial  resumed  It  Immediately  be- 
came clear  that  the  presiding  Judge's  atti- 
tude had  changed.  Questioning  ot  the  de- 
fendants by  the  defense,  previously  accorded 
considerable  scope,  was  now  cut  short. 

The  Basque  defendants  staged  a  spectacu- 
lar revolt  In  the  courtroom.  They  Instructed 
their  lawyers  to  stop  defending  them,  and 
denounced  the  court's  validity. 

Mario  Onalnda  Natxlondo,  bank  clerk  and 
rTA  member  tor  whom  the  death  sent«noe 
has  been  asked,  rose  dragging  with  him  a 
companion  to  whom  he  was  handcuffed  and 
longed  Inward  the  Judges,  shouting  a  Basque 
war  cry.  The  other  defendants  followed  suit. 
OXVI 3TM— Put  82 
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COintT  CLE4aED 

within  minutes  the  court  was  cleared 
01  spectators,  press,  prisoners,  and   guards. 

But  the  defense  lawyers  were  not  al- 
lowed to  leave.  Depositions  were  read  In 
the  almost  empty  courtroom  and  the  trial 
formally  ended,  in  the  prisoners'  absence, 
several  hours  later. 

The  military  Is  clearly  unhappy  at  having 
been  placed,  as  one  observer  put  It,  "in 
the  position  of  washing  the  police's  dirty 
linen."  The  trial  should  have  been  held 
before  a  civilian  tribunal,  some  officers  con- 
cede privately,  but  It's  thoir  Job  to  obey 
orders. 

The  mlUtary  finds  Itself  in  the  position  of 
having  its  authority  challenged,  a  situation 
that  makes  a  tough  verdict  by  the  Burgos 
court  practically  mandatory. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  13,  1970] 

CouKT     Vekoict     AwAirro — Final    Fate     or 

Basques  Mat  Be  Up  to  Franco 

(By  Richard  Mowrer) 

Madkio. — As  a  panel  of  five  army  officers 
deliberates  on  the  fate  of  16  Basque  national- 
ists. It  is  expected  that  Gen.  Francisco  Franco 
will  soon  be  the  central  figure  in  a  drama 
nearlng  Its  climax. 

For  only  Franco  can  commute  death  sen- 
tences and  the  belief  here  is  that  at  any  mo- 
ment he  will  be  faced  with  the  decision 
whether  or  not  to  exercise  his  prerogative. 

Seven  lives  hang  in  the  balance:  those  of 
the  six  young  men  lor  whom  the  chief  prose- 
cutor of  the  Burgos  military  court  has  de- 
manded death,  and  that  of  Eugen  Belhl,  the 
kidnaped  West  German  consul  whom  the 
Basque  underground  has  threatened  to  "exe- 
cute" if  a  death  sentence  Is  carried  out. 

If  death  penalties  are  Imposed  they  would 
first  have  to  be  confirmed  by  Lt.  Oen.  Tomas 
Garcia  Rebull.  commander  of  the  6th  Mili- 
tary Region  headquartered  In  Burgos. 

After  that  it  would  be  up  to  Franco. 

Spain's  tough  5-foot-4  CaudUlo,  who 
marked  his  78th  birthday  Dec.  4  and  the 
same  day  decreed  a  three-month  state  of 
exception  in  the  ttirbulent  Basque  province 
of  Gulpuzcoa,  has  on  occasion  commuted 
death  sentences. 

Two  years  ago  he  changed  the  death  pen- 
alty Imposed  on  a  Basque  terrorist  to  40 
years.  In  1963.  however,  he  declined  to  com- 
mute the  death  sentence  Imposed  by  a 
Madrid  military  court  on  a  former  police  oflj- 
cer  under  the  republic,  the  Communut 
Julian  Grimau. 

Grimau  died  before  a  firing  squad  one  hour 
before  dawn,  standing  against  a  wall  of  Car- 
abanchel  Prison,  outside  Madrid.  Despite 
pressures  from  abroad,  or  quite  possibly  be- 
cause of  them.  Franco  Ignored  appeals  for 
clemency. 

Tlie  Basques  waiting  to  hear  the  verdict  of 
the  Burgos  court  are  in  very  serious  trouble 
but  so.  because  of  them,  is  Franco's  regime. 

GAINS   NATIONAI.   DIMENSION 

Until  now  Basque  turmoil  was  a  regional 
affair,  but  It  has  taken  on  a  national  dimen- 
sion. 

Demonstrations  to  protest  the  court  mar- 
tial of  the  Basque  extremists  have  erupted  in 
many  parts  of  Spain  during  the  past  two 
weeks,  with  the  promise  of  worse  to  come 
If  death  sentences  are  carried  out. 

The  trial  haa  galvanized  public  opinion 
abroad.  The  abduction  of  Belhl  has  further 
complicated  the  picture. 

The  cabinet  Itself  Is  reported  to  be  deeply 
divided  between  the  hardliners  who  fear  that 
leniency  will  destroy  the  authority  of  the 
state  and  spur  dissidents  to  greater  efforts. 
and  the  "progressives"  who  have  worked  dili- 
gently to  project  abroad  the  Image  of  a  re- 
gime liberalizing  Itself. 

The  "Image"  Is  In  danger  of  being  shattered 
If  the  pleas  from  politicians,  statesmen  and 
churchmen  in  Western  Europe  are  ignored 


and  if   a   deteriorating   situation   in   Spam 
generates  repreealon. 

The  Spanish  military,  who  regard  them- 
selves as  traditionally  the  a.nal  arbiter  in 
moments  of  crisis,  are  divided  and  unhappy 
over  the  trial  of  the  Basques  and  iu  political 
overtones.  There  Is  a  strong  current  of  re- 
sentment that  the  Job  of  Judging  terrorists 
for  the  murder  of  a  police  official  was  folated 
on  the  army. 

(From  the  Washington  Star.  Dec.  13.  19701 

Spain's   Basquc  "Nation" 

(By  Richard  Mowrer) 

Madoid. — At  the  root  of  the  Basque  prob- 
lem taking  the  spotlight  In  Spain  Is  77  years 
of  striving  by  a  proud,  gifted,  stubborn  peo- 
ple for  local  autonomy  and  Independence. 

For  generations  the  rallying  cry  of  the 
Basques  has  been  "For  God  and  our  ancient 
taws."  Today  the  call  has  a  tragic  ring  as  a 
small  but  fanatically  dedicated  group  of 
Basque  separatists  wages  a  silent,  vicious, 
escalating  war  against  the  Franco  regime. 

The  clandestine  terrorist  organization 
ETA  (Euzkadi  Ta  Azkatasuna:  The  "Basque 
land  and  liberty")  la  In  mortal  combat,  lu 
commandos  killing  or  be  killed,  kidnaping  or 
being  captured  and  sentenced  to  death  or  life 
imprisonment. 

Who  ore  the  Basques?  Nobody  really  knows. 
In  terms  of  ethnic  origins  and  lingutfittc 
roots  they  are  a  mystery.  Their  strange,  al- 
most impossible  tongue  of  k's,  x's  and  s'a  has 
no  known  link  with  any  language,  live  or 
dead. 

The  Basque  country  extends  along  the 
southeast  rim  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  backs  up 
into  the  Pyrenees,  straddles  the  French- 
Spanish  border.  Nine-tenths  of  It  la  in  Spain. 
Most  of  the  3.5  million  Basques  who  popu- 
late the  area  live  on  the  Spanish  side. 

The  Basques  are  Intensely  Roman  Catholic. 
They  have  a  tradition  of  Independence,  in 
terms  of  local  laws  and  customs,  going  back 
1,000  years. 

The  Basques  lost  their  centuries-old 
"fueros,"  or  regional  charter  of  rights.  In 
1839.  They  had  made  the  mistake  ot  backing 
the  losing  side  In  the  Carlist  wars  of  the 
period  and  the  central  government  in  Madrid 
was  vindictive. 

In  1893  Sabino  de  Arana  Oonl  founded  the 
Basque  National  party  in  a  restaurant  In  the 
town  of  L«rrazabal,  near  Bilbao.  The  BNP 
began  as  a  movement  for  an  Independent 
Basque  land  (Euzkadi)  separated  from  Spain 
and  Prance.  Later  it  dropped  the  idea,  favor- 
ing Instead  the  attainment  of  local  autonomy 
for  the  Basques. 

When  the  Spanish  republic  displaced  the 
monarchy  m  1931  the  BNPs  hopes  revived 
and  It  set  Its  sights  on  autonomy  first,  then 
independence. 

In  1932  the  Spanish  Basque  provinces  of 
Vlacaya  and  Gulpuzcoa  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  autonomy.  87  percent  and 
86  percent  respectively.  But  the  inland  prov- 
ince of  Alava  was  split,  with  only  48  per- 
cent IQ  favor.  Navarra  voted  massively 
against. 

Nothing  more  happened  until  the  Spanish 
clvU  war  broke  out  In  1936.  Navarra  went 
over  to  Franco.  The  republican  government 
In  Madrid  on  Oct.  1  granted  full  autonomy 
to  the  hard-core  Bosque  provinces,  Gulpuz- 
coa and  Vlzcaya.  cut  off  in  northern  Spain. 
They  were  the  republic's  second  front  until 
the  ^mnco  forces  finally  broke  their  resist- 
ance in  June  1B37  by  capturing  Bilbao,  the 
industrial  city  and  seaport. 

It  was  during  the  campaign  against  the 
Basques  that  the  Nazi  "Condor  Legion"  first 
experimented  with  saturation  bombing  from 
the  air,  using  the  town  of  Guernica  as  Ite 
target. 

In  1966  impatient  Basque  militants  splin- 
tered from  the  old  Basque  National  party, 
regarding  It  as  too  mild.  A  year  later  the  se- 
cret underground  "direct  action"  group,  ETA 
woA  formed.   Its  founders   defliwd   It  M   ft 
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"Basque  reTOlutlonur?  liberation  movement 
based  on  patriotic  resistance.  Independent  of 
all  parties,  groups  or  orgHnlzatlons." 

Five  years  ago  it  revealed  a  marked  ahlft 
to  left-wing  revolutionary  Ideology.  ETA 
stat«d  as  Its  objective  "The  independence 
and  reuoincatlon  of  the  Bosque  land,  the 
tran^fonnatlon  of  it*  economic,  social  and 
cultural  structure,  the  creation  of  a  Socialist 
state." 

ETA'S  tactics  center  on  the  principle  of 
"acUon-represBlon."  that  Is.  resort  to  vio- 
lence with  the  object  of  provoldng  repres- 
sion, and  so  on  lo  eecalating  sequence. 

ETA  commando  units  have  derailed  trains. 
dynamited  police  stations  and  army  garri- 
sons In  northern  Spain,  robbed  banks  for 
funds,  printed  and  circulated  subversive 
leaflets.  They  have  also  tilled. 

Quite  often  in  northern  Spain  one  sees 
scrawled  on  walls  the  equation:  4  +  3  =  1. 
Spelled  out  this  means:  the  four  Basque 
provinces  In  Spain  (Oulpuzcoa.  Vlzcaya, 
Alava.  Nftvarra)  plus  the  three  Basque  re- 
gions in  Prance  (Soule.  Labourde,  Basse- 
Navarre)   equal  one  united  Basque  state. 

Most  Basques  shrug  off  "Zazplak  Bat" 
('"me  Seven  are  One")  as  unrealistic  and 
not  feasible.  But  wonting  local  autonomy 
and  not  having  it  does  generate  a  strong  un- 
dercurrent of  resentment  In  Spain. 
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by  the  chlel-of-itail.  Lt.  3en.  Dlaz-Algerla. 
symboUcally  showlog  their  uafllnchlng  soU- 
d«rlty  with  forces  of  law  and  order  In  the 
face  or  the  present  disorder. 

The  Papal  Nuncio  In  Madrid  has  addressed 
an  appeal  to  the  Basque  extremist  organiza- 
tion, the  ETA  which  kidnaped  the  West  Ger- 
man consul  In  San  Sebastlon  and  are  holding 
him  as  a  hostage,  to  spare  his  life. 

Informed  sources  said  about  200  persons 
were  arrested  In  San  Sebastian  Saturday 
night  under  the  state  of  emergency  Impoeed 
on  the  city  and  Its  surrounding  province  of 
Oulpuzcoa  more  than  a  week  ago,  Beuter  re- 
ported. 

(Those  held  Included  40  bank  clerks  who 
staged  a  silent  strike  In  memory  of  a  young 
Basque,  Roberto  Perez  Jauregul,  who  died 
afwr  being  shot  by  clvU  guards  last  week 
during  demonstrations  protesting  the  Bur- 
goo trial.  Police  entered  the  paralyzed  bank 
and  herded  aU  40  into  vans  about  an  hour 
after  the  stoppage  began.] 


December  22,  1970 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  14,  19701 

Lock    Selves    in    Spanish    MoNASrxaT — 300 

lM-mxEcruu,9  PaoTiST  Buatjz  Thai. 

(By  William  Cemlyn-Jones) 

MAOam,  December  13. — About  300  Spanish 
artists  and  Intellectuals  locked  themselves 
up  this  weekend  In  the  mountain  monastery 
of  Montiierrat  as  a  protest  against  the  Bur- 
gos court  martial  of  18  Basque  nationalists. 

Painters,  including  Joan  MIro.  77,  and  An- 
tonio Taptes:  poets,  architects,  writers,  ac- 
tors and  fllm  directors,  have  Joined  In  this 
peaceful  demonstrauon  by  the  Intelligentsia 
to  show  their  concern  over  the  methods 
adopted  by  Gen.  Franco's  government  to  re- 
press the  rebel  Basque  patriots. 

The  Benedictine  monastery  of  Montserrat 
Is  perched  on  top  of  a  Jagged  mountain  range 
30  miles  west  of  Barcelona  It  is  the  mythical 
repository  of  the  Holy  Orall.  The  abbot,  like 
his  predecessor  who  was  expelled  from  Spain 
SIX  years  ago.  Is  an  outspoken  critic  of  the 
Ptanco  regime. 

POLICK   KEEP   WATCB 

IPolloe  blocked  traffic  to  the  monastery 
Sunday,  AP  reported  from  Montserrat.  Civil 
guards  In  tricorn  hats  patrolled  outside  the 
monastery  but  there  was  no  sign  they  would 
try  to  Interfere  with  the  gathering.  Assem- 
blies of  more  than  20  persons  In  Spain  with- 
out permission  of  the  government  are  Il- 
legal.) 

This  was  the  latest  In  a  continuing  series 
of  demonstrations  and  protests  which  are 
breaking  out  all  over  Spain. 

The  verdict  and  sentences  on  the  accused 
Basque  nationalists  are  not  expected  until 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Events  during  the 
past  week  have  shown  that  If  even  one  death 
sentence  Is  imposed,  the  reaction  In  Spain 
win  almost  certainly  be  violent  and  will 
not  be  confined  to  the  northwestern  Basque 
provinces. 

AU  the  Spanish  opposition,  from  Ckimmu- 
nlsts  to  liberal  Roman  Catholics,  have  united 
on  this  Issue  and  have  made  the  Basque  trial 
a  common  cause. 

At  the  same  time,  the  hard-line  oonserva- 
tlves  within  the  government  have  also  made 
their  position  completely  clear.  On  Satur- 
day the  Spanish  vice  president,  Adm.  Luis 
Carrero  Blanco,  accompanied  by  Ave  cabinet 
ministers,  attended  a  ceremony,  the  Presen- 
tation or  Colors  at  the  academy  of  the  armed 
police. 

The  ministers  of  Justice,  education,  army, 
nmvy   and  the  hozne  secretary   were  Joined 


I  Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Dec.  15,  1970 1 

OnxHSE   LAWTxas   roa   BASaiTxs   Weep   foe 

Clukts  and  Shaee  Tbeb  Dances 

(By  Richard  EderJ 

BoEGOB,  Spain.  December  10. — "I  don't  be- 
lieve I  have  wept  since  I  was  a  boy.  Maybe 
once,  when  my  wife  came  to  see  me  In 
Almerla." 

Juan  Maria  Bindr«s,  sitting  over  a  4  P  M. 
Itrnch  here  yeserday,  sUII  looked  shaken.  Be 
and  five  or  six  of  the  other  lawyers  at  the 
Burgos  court-martial  had  watched  In  tears 
as  their  young  clients,  handcuRed,  singing 
and  shouting,  were  uken  off  by  the  poUce. 

The  defense  lawyers  have  a  strong  emo- 
tional link  with  the  13  men  and  the  two 
women  they  are  defending.  Most  of  them, 
like  their  clients,  are  Basques,  and  they  share 
profoundly  the  convlcUon  that  there  Is  a 
Basque  nation,  and  that  It  has  been  op- 
pressed ever  since  the  civil  War  ended  In 
1939. 

Some  of  the  lawyers  have  paid  for  these 
convictions  and  for  their  Insistence  on  de- 
fending compatriots  arreted  for  what  the 
courts  coil  "separatist  actlvltlea"— or,  m  the 
case  of  the  ETA  guerrlUa  group  tried  here— 
"separatist- terrorist-Communist  actlvltlea." 
Jos*  Antonio  Echovarneta,  a  spindly 
bearded  lawyer  with  a  flashing  wit  and  an 
Illness  that  obliges  him  to  use  crutches  was 
set  upon  one  night  m  the  hallway  of  his 
apartment  and  beaten  bloody, 

ASaESTED    AT   HOMB 

Mr  Bandres  was  picked  up  at  S  AJ4,  one 

day  last  December  at  his  home  In  San  Se- 
bastian He  was  driven  In  a  police  car  across 
Spain— spending  the  night  In  the  Jail  In 
Cirdobu— and  set  down,  with  his  suitcase. 
In  the  remote  mountain  village  of  Purchena' 
In  the  province  of  Almerla.  Two  other  law- 
yers at  the  court-maxtlal  were  banished  at 
the  same  time. 

Mr.  Baodrta  remained  in  Purchena  for 
three  months.  His  wife  gave  birth  to  a  boy 
and  then  Joined  him  as  soon  as  she  could 

At  the  Burgos  court-martial,  as  in  all 
Spanish  military  trials,  the  defense  lawyers 
have  been  at  a  striking  disadvantage.  Many 
of  the  proofs  and  witnesses  they  request  are 
denied  them.  In  a  number  of  areas  where 
their  case  might  be  helped— for  example 
eliciting  evidence  of  police  mistreatment— 
they  are  cut  off. 

In  addition,  of  course,  their  clients  are 
generally  "guilty'  of  many  of  the  acu  with 
which  they  are  charged— acts  that  are  not 
Ulegal  In  other  countries:  dlaUlbutlng 
propaganda,  holding  meetings.  In  other 
words,  political  activity. 

Confronted  with  those  dlSlcultlea,  the  law- 
yers practice  legal  resistance  quite  as  much 
as  legal  defense.  When  the  foreign  press  Is 
admitted,  as  In  the  current  case,  they  seek 
not  so  much  to  prove  that  their  clients  did 


not  violate  Spanish  law  as  that  the  Ian  ^ 
such  that  any  decent  man  In  conMsaJ! 
ought  to  violate  them.  ""neaoe 

THAT  asiasiNa  swobo 
A  number  of  Images  of  the  Bureos  w.i 
remain  In  the  mind.  ^ 

Gregorlo  Peces-Barba,  a  Madrid  Uwvw 
with  a  solemn,  oratorical  maimer  and  a  ita/ 
tllngly  quick  mind,  proposing  that  the  ml 
ceedlngs  be  started  all  over  again  becsui 
the  prosecutor  had  forgotten  to  wear  hi. 
sword.  °^ 

Mr.  Echevameu  shouting  at  the  presldla. 
Judge,  who  had  cut  oH  almost  every  vortS 
his  effort  to  Interrogate  his  cUent :  "These  m 
six  death  sentences  that  are  being  askedl- 
And  Mr.  Bandrfa.  whose  manner  Is  dlffldsnt 
and  Introspective  and  who,  when  he  explodja 
does  so  as  If  some  unutterably  tragic  Mat 
of  no  return  had  been  reached— even  thouth 
there  was  such  a  point  only  Ave  mlnuS, 
earlier,  ^^ 

His  sweetness  Is  more  deadly  than  his 
explosions.  Interrogating  one  of  the  accused, 
who  the  police  had  picked  up  to  ldentlfr« 
companion,  Mr.  Bandrfes  asked  If  the  accused 
had  nouced  anything  unusual  about  tbs 
other  man's  face.  The  president  Interrupted 
declaring  the  question  Irrelevant. 

"If  the  court  pleases, "  Mr.  Bandrie  lald. 
"II  It  Is  a  matter  of  a  faoe-to-face  Identmci. 
tlon.  It  seems  to  me  most  relevant  to  know 
whether  one  of  the  faces  Is  swollen  or  dis- 
figured," 

These  were  games,  but  very  serious  gsmta. 
It  U  conceivable  that  after  the  verdict  u  la 
there  wiu  be  reprisals  against  some  of  tie 
lawyers.  In  any  event,  there  was  tension  snil 
the  lawyers  tried  to  reUeve  it— by  paislu 
notes  during  the  session,  for  Instance. 

"He  Is  a  truck-driver  with  a  truckload  or 
participles, "  one  note  remarked  of  the  pro- 
secutor,  a  heavy-featured  captain  with  a 
ponderous,  hortatory  delivery. 

"He  knows  how  to  read,  but  badly,"  an- 
other said  of  the  InvesUgatlng  Judge,  who 
spent  most  or  three  days  reading  out  ttie 
Indictment. 

"Walter:  whisky,  please.  I  have  to  be  lan- 
ous"— thla^rrom  a  lawyer  about  to  inter- 
rcgate  his  client. 

The  lawyers  have  now  gone  home  to  await 
the  verdict.  Mr.  Bandr«a  returned  to  San 
Sebasain,  where  he  Is  a  considerable.  If 
slightly  scandalous,  figure. 

"Scandalous"  seems  s  strange  word  to 
apply  to  a  man  whose  manner  Is  so  mild  and 
affecuonate  and  who  describes  himself  s<  s 
practicing — others  say  devout — Roman  Cath- 
olic, though  a  Catholic  of  the  left. 

"What  I  like.  In  fact,  la  to  be  at  home  with 
my  wire,  wear  slippers  and  Usten  to  music  " 
he  has  said. 

PEOM  BEETHOVEN  TO  TALK 

Sometimes  Mr.  Bandr^  does  manage  to 
stay  home,  put  on  a  sweater  and  curl  up  on 
a  tasseled  sofa  to  listen  to  Beethoven's  Sev- 
enth Symphony.  Then  some  friend  turns  up. 
sits  politely  for  a  while,  begins  to  wave  bis 
arms  as  If  he  were  conducting  snd  finally 
drags  his  host  Into  discussing  some  urgent 
case  that  must  be  attended  to. 

Mr.  Bandr6s  has.  In  fact,  become  something 
of  an  essential  personage  In  the  Basque  coun- 
try, and  It  was  he  who  coordinated  the  efforts 
of  the  other  lawyers  at  the  court-martial, 

Mr.  Bandrl>s  was  brought  up  at  the  Sacred 
Heart  School  In  San  Sebastian,  where  the 
teachers,  he  said,  "thought  that  to  be  Chris- 
tian meant  being  anti-Basque  and  pro- 
German," 

He  worked  his  way  through  law  school  and 
then  was  sent  to  military  service — In  tbe 
Spanish  territory  of  Ceuta,  In  North  Arrics. 
He  was  assigned  to  the  Infirmary.  "Here,"  he 
said,  "I  round  I  was  able  to  do  things  ror  peo- 
ple: arrange  a  pass  ror  a  soldier  with  a  dying 
mother,  get  a  change  or  assignment  In  cases 
of  hardahlp," 
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It  U  possible,"  be  added,  "that  I  may  have 
been  Just  a  bit  more  helpful  if  the  patient 
vas  Basque." 

He  considers  himself  a  man  of  the  left  as 
well  as  a  Basque  nationalist,  and  be  talks 
musingly  about  Premier  PIdel  Castro,  tbe 
Prsgue  uprising  and  other  things.  But  he  bo- 
long*  to  °o  party.  What  makes  him  a  leader 
^jfwmg  the  Basques  Is  his  ability  to  take  the 
^ngulflh  ihat  be  and  hia  friends  feel  about 
the  altuBtlon  and  translate  It  Into  a  series  of 
ginaU.  practical  steps. 

Be  la  trusted  and  consulted  by  blsht^s. 
members  of  ETA.  hla  fellow  lawyers  and  a 
vide  range  of  others.  The  Government  docs 
not  consult  Mm.  but  It  Is  likely  that  If  some 
future  Spanish  regime — or  even  some  varia- 
tion of  the  present  one — decides  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  Basques.  It  will  try  to  make 
tts  peaoe  with  Mr.  Bandrte.  He  may  or  may 
not  be  wUllng. 

[Prom  the  New  Tork  Times.  Dec.  19.  19701 
Spain  Gives  Polict  Detention  Powek — Pao- 

ixeTS  ON    Basques   Bring   Suspension   or 

Peovision  for  Prompt  Bearino 

Madrid. — The  Government  of  Generalis- 
simo Pranclsco  Franco,  under  strong  politi- 
cal pressure  as  a  result  of  the  trial  of  16 
Basque  nationalists,  gave  the  police  special 
powers  tonight  to  hold  people  few  up  to  six 
months  without  a  hearing. 

Tbe  decree,  adopted  at  an  emergency  ses- 
sion of  the  Cabinet,  suspends  for  six  months 
Article  IB  of  the  Puero  de  loa  Eapafioles — 
a  sort  of  bin  of  rights — which  requlrea  that 
tnyone  who  la  arrested  be  brought  before  a 
Judge  within  72  hours.  A  almllar.  somewhat 
broader  restriction,  adopted  10  days  ago.  ap- 
plied only  to  the  Basque  province  of  Gul- 
piiscoa. 

Blnce  then  at  least  200  persons  have  been 
detained  In  this  province  alone.  Presumably 
the  number  of  arrests  under  tonight's  na- 
tionwide measure  will  run  many  time* 
higher. 

The  latest  restriction,  which  could  prove 
to  be  drastic  although  It  falls  to  Include 
powers  of  banishment  and  censorship  that 
the  Qovemment  has  invoked  on  other  occa- 
sions, was  a  response  to  the  continuing  tor- 
rent of  dissension  aroused  by  tbe  court- 
martial,  which  began  Dec.  3  in  Burgos. 

Special  powers  of  arrest  as  In  the  lateat 
measure  have  not  been  enforced  In  Spain 
for  many  years  except  when  Invoked  under 
emergency  powers.  The  last  time  such  powers 
were  Invoked  nationally  was  early  In  1969. 

The  rule  requiring  arralgrunent  72  hours 
after  an  arrest  has  generally  been  strlctty 
observed  In  Spain  except  during  periods 
when  tbe  guarantee  has  been  suspended. 

If  the  most  spectacular  pressures  on  the 
Govenunent  have  come  from  the  liberals  and 
tbe  left,  those  most  dangerous  to  the  Oov- 
eminent  may  have  come  from  the  right  and, 
above  all  from  the  army. 

Many  army  officers,  including  some  top 
generals,  have  let  It  be  known  in  tiie  past 
weeks  that  they  believed  the  Government 
*»s  handling  things  badly.  There  was  wlde- 
q)t«ad  resentment  of  the  use  of  a  military 
court-martial  to  try  the  15  Basques.  Death 
aentences  have  been  asked  for  six  of  the 
defendants. 

SAW   rKEMISSrvCKESS 

Some  officers  believed  the  Government  was 
being  overly  permissive  In  allowing  the  pro- 
test demonstrations  of  the  last  two  weeks. 
Othera,  of  more  liberal  view,  charged  the 
Oovomment'8  repressiveness  caused  the  pro- 
tests. 

According  to  several  military  sources,  a 
petition  addressed  to  General  Franco  has  cir- 
culated among  tbe  officers  of  units  around 
Uadrld.  The  petition  reportedly  asked  that 
the  army  be  permitted  to  fulflU  Its  constltu- 
Uonal  role  of  defending  the  country's  Insti- 
tutions. 

The  most  recent  rumors  to  hit  Madrid 
vhlch  has  been  choking  on  them  for  the  last 


two  weeks,  concerns  possible  military  up- 
risings or  ultimatums.  Well-placed  sources 
report  that  at  present,  no  s^nlficant  army 
group  seems  prepared  to  do  much  more 
than  talk  about  lis  complaints. 

Even  this  Is  significant  in  a  regime  whose 
leader  has  never  conceded  that  army  officers 
had  the  right  to  discuss  politics — not.  at 
least,  since  he  took  command  of  the  army 
uprising  that  started  the  Civil  War  In  1936. 
uiuTAaT  meetings  held 

In  tbe  last  few  days,  and  without  recent 
precedent,  a  series  of  meetings  has  been  held 
at  tbe  principal  military  headquarters  In  tbe 
Madrid  area.  At  these  meetings,  according 
to  reliable  reports,  senior  officers  have  been 
briefed  by  their  superiors  on  the  situation, 
and  have  been  allowed  to  air  ihetr  misgiv- 
ings. 

If  the  emergency  arrest  powers  are  aimed 
partly  at  convincing  the  army  that  the  Gov- 
ernment, despite  General  Franco's  age  and 
Its  own  divisions,  is  not  weak,  they  are  ap- 
parently Intended  also  to  calm  the  regime's 
extreme  right  wing. 

The  preamble  of  the  decree  pointed 
squarely  at  the  wide-spread  campaign  of  pro- 
test against  tbe  Basque  court-martial  that 
has  given  fire  to  a  broader  protest  agalnat  tbe 
dictatorship.  It  cited  "the  superverslve  ma- 
neuvers of  minority  groups  of  actlvits"  and 
said  that  the  exercise  of  civil  rights  "Is  not 
to  threat«n  the  spiritual,  national  and  social 
unity  of  Spain." 

NEW  LerrisT  opposmoH 

The  weight  of  tbe  new  decree  is  likely  to 
fall  upon  tbe  wide  range  of  liberal  and  leftist 
opposition  that  has  sprung  to  life.  Apart 
from  strikes  and  street  demonstrations, 
there  have  been  public  statements  and  con- 
certed actions  that  have  ranged  meet  of  the 
nation's  intellectuals,  many  profesaionals. 
and  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
against  the  regime. 

One  of  tbe  mo«t  impressive  of  these  ac- 
tions ended  tonight.  Some  280  Cathlonlan 
artists  and  intellectuals  had  conducted  a  48- 
hour  sit-in  in  the  1.000-year-old  Benedictine 
Abbey  of  Montserrat,  near  Barcelona. 

The  abbot  Cassia  Just,  a  ml  id -mannered 
but  strong-willed  musicologist,  had  resisted 
repeated  calls  by  the  Government  to  evict  the 
demonstrators.  At  one  point,  an  official  re- 
portedly told  the  abbot  by  telephone  that  tbe 
meeting  was  a  "provocation." 

"So  was  the  Burgoa  court-martial,"  the 
abbot  reportedly  replied. 

(Prom  the  Waahlngtoo  Star,  Dec.  16.  1970] 
Pbesburs   in  Spain 

The  extension  from  tbe  Basque  provinces 
to  all  of  Spain  of  special  powers  of  arrest  is 
an  indication  that  the  hardliners  around 
Generalissimo  Franco  have  prevailed.  And 
that  is  bad  news  for  everybody.  Including 
the  Opus  Del  cabinet  members. 

Spain  has  been  In  turmoil  in  recent  days 
as  the  result  of  the  trial  by  courtmartial  of 
15  Basque  nationalists  of  the  ETA  terrorist 
organlsatlCHi.  The  prosecution  Is  asking  the 
death  penalty  for  six  of  the  separatists  in 
connection  with  the  murder  of  a  particularly 
odious  official  of  the  secret  police.  The  ac- 
cused claim  confessions  were  extracted  from 
tbem  by  torture.  The  evidence  against  them 
seems  largely  circumstantial. 

Other  GTA  members  are  holding  an  hon- 
orary West  German  diplomat  hostage  and 
threaten  to  kill  him  If  the  death  sentences 
are  Imposed.  Weat  Germany,  which  has  been 
putting  heavy  pressure  on  Madrid.  Is  vital  to 
Spain's  econtKny  and  Is  Its  best  friend  in  Its 
search  for  association  with  tbe  European 
Common  Market. 

While  all  the  noise  Is  coming  from  the 
Spanish  Left,  the  real  danger  is  on  tbe 
political  Right,  which  is  suspicious  of  the 
slightly  liberalizing  etrort«  of  Opiu  Del  tecb- 
nocrata  such  as  Foreign  Minister  Lopez  Bravo 
and  Economic  Development  Minister  Lopez 


Rodo.  These  mlnlstera.  In  concert  with  the 
politically  moderate  General  Dlsz  Alegrta. 
the  Spanish  chief  of  staff,  reportedly  have 
urged  restraint  on  Franco  In  hia  handling  of 
tbe  Basque  problem. 

But  the  suspension  of  Article  18  of  the 
Spanish  bill  of  rights,  which  provides  that 
any  arrested  person  must  be  brought  before 
a  magistrate  and  charged  within  72  hours, 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  moss-backa 
within  the  army  have  won.  that  the  regime 
is  preparing  to  ride  out  such  difficulties  as 
may  eventuate  from  the  sentencing  of  the 
15  Basques. 

These  sentences  are  expected  hourly.  The 
United  States  government  is  not  without 
Influence  In  Madrid.  The  Klxon  administra- 
tion should  make  an  eleventh-hour  attempt 
to  procure  clemency  for  the  accused  men. 
both  on  humanitarian  grounds  and  because 
disorder  in  the  Iberian  peninsula  Is  In  no- 
body's interest 

(Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Dec.  16,  1970] 

Basqits   Tdrmoil    Perq^    Franco    Rsoime — 

Spanish  Pouca  Grr  Moax  MtrscLE 

( By  Richard  Mowrer ) 

Maokid. — Alarmed  by  a  growing  challenge 
to  Its  authority  In  tbe  form  of  continuing 
disorders  throughout  tbe  country.  Generalis- 
simo Pranclsco  Franco's  government  has  de- 
creed nationwide  emergency  measures  giving 
tbe  police  full  power  for  six  months. 

Prom  now  on  people  may  be  arrested  with- 
out charge  and  held  Indefinitely. 

Tbe  move  was  decided  on  at  an  emergency 
Cabinet  meeting  Monday  night  presided  over 
by  General  Franco.  It  follows  the  damping 
of  a  state  of  exception  on  tbe  Basque  prov- 
ince of  GulpuECoa  Dec.  4.  the  caudlUo's  7aUi 
birthday. 

Monday'a  measure  is  not  so  sweeping  as  the 
state  of  exception  impoeed  on  Gulptizooa  for 
three  months,  wblcb  gives  the  police  un- 
limited powers  to  arrest  and  detain  people 
at  will  and  to  carry  out  searches  anywhere, 
anytime. 

The  granting  of  additional  powers  to  the 
police  may  seem  academic  when  applied  to 
an  authoritarian  country  like  Spain.  How- 
ever, the  law  requires  tbat  an  arrested  per- 
son either  be  brought  befcve  a  magistrate 
and  charged  within  72  hours  of  hla  detention 
or  released.  This  legal  hindrance  has  now 
been  removed. 

high  TTNStOH  GENERATES 

Tlie  crackdown  is  the  latest  element  in  a 
situation  that  has  generated  high  tension  In 
Spain.  Tbe  focal  point  is  the  trial  before  a 
Spanish  military  ccurt  of  16  Basque  na- 
tionalists, six  of  whom  face  possible  capital 
sentences  for  terrorism. 

Tbe  court's  verdict  Is  expected  to  be  an- 
nounced this  week.  If  it  Is  a  harsh  one.  an 
eruption  of  protest  riots  Is  feared,  particu- 
larly in  the  Basque  portion  of  Spain.  Pleas 
for  clemency  have  poured  in  from  abroad, 
backed  by  street  demonstrations  in  parts  of 
Western  Europe.  But  whether  these  will 
sway  the  Franco  regime  remains  to  t>e  seen. 
The  hard  liners  in  the  government  are  re- 
portedly opposed  to  any  ooncesBlfma  that 
oould  be  Interpreted  by  the  opposition  in 
Spain  as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

The  situation  Is  made  more  complex  by  the 
kidnapping  of  tbe  West  German  consul  In 
San  Sebastian.  Engen  Belhl.  Abducted  on 
Dec.  1.  he  still  hasn't  been  found.  His  captors 
are  a  splinter  group  of  the  Basque  extremist 
underground  movement  ETA.  They  have  let 
It  b«  known  that  Mr.  Belhl  Is  being  held 
hostage  against  the  lives  of  the  Basques  now 
awaiting  the  court's  decision. 

Even  if  none  of  the  Basques  are  sentenced 
to  death  and  executed,  there  is  no  assurance 
that  Mr.  Belhl  will  be  released. 

Monday's  emergency  Cabinet  meeting  had 
some  unusual,  poeslbly  significant,  aspects. 
It  is  noted  that,  while  Minister  of  tbe  tnte- 
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rtor  Tonuu  Garclana  GoAl  and  the  mliUsters 
of  the  three  armed  services  were  present, 
three  of  the  Cabinet's  "liberal"  ministers 
were  absent:  Foreign  Affalm  Minister  Gre- 
gorlo  Lopez  Bravo,  Economic  E>eveIopment 
Minister  Laureano  L6pez  Rodo,  and  Public 
Works  Minister  Fem&ndez  de  la  Mora. 

Mr.  Lbpca  Bravo  was  In  Lisbon.  50  ml&utes 
flying  time  away  Mr.  LApez  Rod6  was  in 
northwest  Spain,  Mr.  Fernandez  de  la  Mora 
was  in  Parts.  None  of  the  three,  the  firm  two 
reputedly  leaning  to  leniency  for  the  Basques 
for  the  sake  of  Spain's  relations  abroad,  was 
recalled 

But  Prince  Juan  Carlos,  General  Franco's 
designated  successor,  was  summoned  from  a 
concert  at  the  Teatro  Real  In  Madrid.  Accord- 
ing to  reliable  sources,  the  Prince  did  not  at- 
tend the  Cabinet  meeting  proper,  but  it  bad 
been  decided  that  he  should  be  a  party  to  the 
Cabloet'5  decisions,  at  least  to  the  extent  of 
being  informed  of  them  right  away. 

Meanwhile,  proreglme  elements,  groups, 
and  veterans'  organizations  are  rallying 
around  the  Franco  state  In  this  moment  of 
crtala,  pledging  their  loyalty  and  denounc- 
ing "minority  groups  who  dlsttu-b  the  tran- 
quility and  peace  of  Spain." 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Dec   17 

1970] 
Franco  Forces  Rally  as  Verdict  on  Basqites 

Is  AWArtKO 

(By  Anatole  Shub  and  Miguel  Acoca) 
MAamm,— Hardline  adherents  of  General  is- 
Bimo  Francisco  Franco  began  mobilizing  pub- 
lic support  throughout  Spain  today  for  the 
expected  condemnation  of  16  Basque  nation- 
alists tried  at  Burgos  last  week. 

With  tension  high  in  both  government  and 
opposition  circles,  there  was  stlU  no  Indica- 
tion of  when  the  Ave  military  Judges  at  Bur- 
gos, who  have  been  deliberating  since  Dec  9 
will  pronounce  sentence.  The  prosecution  has 
asked  the  death  penalty  for  six  of  the  de- 
fendant£.  accused  of  banditry,  terrorism  and 
murder. 

The  trial,  the  unprecedented  delay  In  sen- 
tencing, and  Monday's  suspension  of  the 
right  of  habeas  corpus  throughout  Spain 
have  provoked  what  many  diplomatic  ob- 
servers consider  the  country's  gravest  crisis 
since  the  193ft-3S  clvU  war. 

The  crisis  has  been  heightened  by  the  kid- 
naping of  a  West  German  honorary  consul 
by  Basque  guerrillas,  who  have  threatened  to 
kill  him  If  any  of  the  Burgos  defendants  are 
executed. 

In  Burgos  today,  hundreds  of  pro-Franco 
civil  war  veterans  and  members  of  other 
"patriotic"  organizations  rallied  to  denounce 
Basque  terrorists  and  pledge  firm  support  to 
the  government.  The  demonstrators  were 
addressed  by  Lt.  Gen.  Tomas  Garcia  Rebull, 
the  military  commander  who  must  approve 
the  sentences  the  tribunal  hands  down. 

Another  maas  rally  has  been  called  In 
Madrid  for  Thursday  noon,  in  memory  of 
three  men  aUegedly  murdered  by  Basque 
terrorists  in  1968  and  1069.  Pro-government 
observers  expect  a  large  turnout  by  military 
men  and  ultra-rightist  groups. 

The  press,  meanwhile,  has  been  report- 
ing dozens  of  messages  of  support  to  Franco 
from  political  leaders  and  veterans  organl- 
Bauons.  many  of  the  messages  have  de- 
nounced OS  anU -Spanish  the  campaign 
aboard  on  behalf  of  the  defendants. 

With  government,  army  and  church  lead- 
ers reportedly  divided  over  the  trial,  the  new 
hard  line  drive  was  Interpreted  by  qualified 
observers  as  a  strong  Indication  that  there 
may  be  several  death  sentences  and,  prob~ 
ably,  executions.  Opposition  leaders  have 
made  it  clear  that  any  executions  will  set  ofT 
strong  protest  demonstrations  throughout 
the  country. 

Acting  under  their  emergency  powers,  po- 
lice were  rounding  up  leaders  of  outlawed 
labor  organizations  in  Madrid  and  in  the 
Basque  provinces.  Major  Spanish  unlversl- 
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ties  have  been  closed,  and  intensive  police 
patrols  were  reported  tonight  In  and  around 
the  Basque  industrial  stronghold  of  BUbao. 

With  Franco's  regular  cabinet  meeting 
scheduled  for  Friday.  pollUcal  observers  in 
Madrid  speculated  that  the  verdict  would  be 
announced  in  time  for  the  government  to 
commute  possible  death  seniences  and  thu.'i 
head  off  internal  and  external  protest.  How- 
ever, defense  attorneys,  who  must  be  notified 
In  advance  of  the  sentencing,  said  that  they 
do  not  expect  a  decision  before  Monday. 

Despite  the  tribunal's  silence  the  Spanish 
press  continued  to  give  extensive  coverage 
to  the  national  and  international  contro- 
versy over  the  trial.  It  has  published  a  Vati- 
can appeal  for  clemency,  foreign  press  in- 
terviews with  exiled  Basque  leaders  and  pho- 
tographs of  the  captive  West  German  hon- 
orary consul.  Eugen  Belhl. 

West  German  sources  said  they  had  no 
new  word  on  the  kidnapers'  conditions  for 
Belhl's  release. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  17,  19701 
Baaqux  AcnviSTs — Hsaou  or  Vizxains? 

(By  Richard  Sder) 
MADom. — In  a  crowded  Bilbao  restaurant, 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago.  a  Swedish  Journalist 
asked  a  Basque  lawyer  why  the  Basque  guer- 
rilla group  known  as  ETA  should  be  Judged 
any  differently  from  say.  the  French  Ca- 
nadian extremists  who  recently  kidnapped 
a  Briton  and  killed  a  Canadian.  The  ques- 
tion reflects  the  confusion  that  has  marked 
the  present  Spanish  crisis,  growing  out  of 
the  court-martial  of  15  ETA  members  on 
charges  of  banditry  and.  In  the  case  of  six, 
of  killing  a  secret-police  Inspector. 

The  question  Ls  not  sufficiently  answered 
by  the  slogans  of  demonstrators  In  the  other 
European  capitals  or  by  accounts  sent  by 
s(jme  European  Journalists  that  present  the 
trial  In  the  Basque  city  of  Burf;o6  as  a  sim- 
ple case  of  Franco  tyranny  versus  demo- 
cratic resistance. 

LINE    INCLUDES    NIXON 

It  Is  also  not  answered  by  the  official  Span- 
ish accounts  threaded  through  the  local 
press,  which  describe  ETA  as  a  plain  Marxist- 
Leninist  separatist  terrorist  gang.  The  groups 
activity  Is  compared  to  that  of  the  Quebec 
extremists  or  the  American  Weathermen. 
And  a  common  line  of  opposition  to  this  ac- 
tivity is  drawn  neatly  from  Prime  Minister 
Pierre  ElUott  Trudeau  to  President  NUon 
to  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco. 

The  Basque  lawyer's  answer  was:  "Tou 
cannot  speak  In  the  same  way  of  those  who 
use  violence  against  a  dictatorship  as  of 
those  who  use  It.  for  whatever  laudable  pur- 
pose, against  a  government  that  allows  free 
expression  and  political  activity." 

The  lawyer  was  a  Basque  nationalist  and 
a  man  of  the  left,  and  he  was  at  least  sym- 
pathetic to  ETA.  which  calls  for  violence  to 
create  on  Independent,  socialist  Basque  state. 
Another  answer  comes  from  q\itte  a  different 
viewpoint,  that  of  one  the  few  non-Basque 
lawyers  in  the  Burgos  defense. 

"I  did  not  agree  with  perhaps  30  per  cent 
of  the  views  of  the  other  lawyers."  he  said. 
I  was  not  defending  ETA  nor  even  Basque 
nauonallsm.  I  was  fighting  the  use  of  court- 
marilals  for  political  cases,  and  the  use  of 
poUce  torture  to  build  the  prosecution's 
case." 

OPPONENT  or  rKANCO 

This  lawyer,  a  liberal,  la  a  pubUc  oppo- 
nent of  the  Franco  Government.  He  has  little 
sympathy  for  the  vision  of  on  Independent 
Basque  sUte  that  is  shared,  at  least  roman- 
tically, by  many  Basques  who  shun  the  vio- 
lent methods  of  ETA. 

The  entire  defense  panel  at  Burgos — wbc«e 
political  views  range  from  moderate  to  ex- 
treme left,  and  whose  views  on  Basque  na- 
tionalism range  from  impassioned  advocacy 
to  puz&led  Incomprehension — were  horrified 


by  the  kidnapping  of  Eugen  Belhl,  honorsrv 
West  German  consul  In  San  SebaaUan  on 
Dec.  I.  ' 

The  Uwyers  say  they  do  not  approve  ot 
kidnapping,  and  all  say  they  foresaw  poUu 
cal  repercussions  for  the  Burgos,  trial  whieh 
began  Dec.  3.  '    ^^ 

Thoee  tried  at  Burgos,  for  six  of  whom 
death  sentences  are  asked,  have  been  be- 
hind bars  for  nearly  two  years  and  have  no 
conceivable  connection  with  the  kldnappin* 
But  the  kidnapping  did  allow  official  spokej. 
men  to  blur  what  would  originally  have  been 
a  trial  before  world  opimon  of  the  peculiar 
problems  of  the  Franco  dictatorship,  and  to 
argue  that  It  was  simply  one  more  instance 
of  a  member  of  the  world  communitv'i 
wrestling  with  a  problem  that  slTects  thm 
all. 

Moreover.  ETA  Is  split  Into  various  groups 
with  varying  ideas  about  the  tactics  of  vlfri 
lence,  and  the  kidnappers  are  classified  u 
part  of  a  splinter  group  that  has  still  to  be 
Identified.  ^ 

VIOLENCE  ORGANIZED 

Police  pressure  on  the  Basques  precedes 
by  a  long  time  the  kllUng  of  the  police  in- 
spector.  the  bank-robberies  and  the  detooat- 
ing  of  bombs. 

Despite  the  group's  beUlgerent  rhetoric 
virtually  all  of  the  ETA  operations— Includ- 
ing the  setting  off  of  bombs  In  deserted 
places  at  midnight — were  so  organised  to 
avoid  killing  anyone.  But  plainclothesmen 
and  the  civil  guards  were  arresting  Basques— 
and  in  some  cases  tortuirlng  them — 10  and  IS 
years  ago.  for  writing  and  dlstrlbuUng  propa- 
ganda, for  running  language  schools,  for  fly- 
ing Basque  flags  or  even  for  playing  the  xlrtu, 
or  Basque  flute. 

If  Spain  were  a  democracy,  and  If  the 
Basque  culture,  language  and  forms  of  com- 
munity organization  had  been  allowed  to 
develop  freely,  would  there  have  developed 
a  strain  of  separatist  violence?  It  Is  Interest- 
ing to  note  that  in  Prance,  where  the 
Basques  ore  free  to  organize  their  own  lives— 
although  the  centralism  of  the  Ptench  Gor- 
emment  annoys  them — the  Ideas  of  tbe 
French  Basque  equivalent  of  ETA  have  failed 
to  take  hold. 

IProm  The  New  York  Times,  Dec.  18.  19701 

More  Than  100.000  Demonstra-tors  in  Madrid 

SHOtrr  Their  Sttpport  or  Franco 

(By  Richard  Eder) 

Madrid,  December  17. — The  largest  crowd 
Madrid  has  seen  in  25  years,  except  perhaps 
at  football  games,  gathered  today  to  shout  Its 
support  for  Generalissimo  Francisco  Franco, 

The  demonstrators  Included  Falangist 
groups.  Government  employes  let  off  for  the 
day.  civil  war  veterans,  many  of  the  middle 
aged  and  the  middle  class,  fewer  of  the  young 
and  very  few  workers. 

Their  number  was  estimated  by  the  na- 
tional press  agency  at  500.000  and  by  other 
Spanish  newsmen  at  100.000  to  200.000.  Mad- 
rid's population  Is  three  million. 

The  demonstration  had  a  double  political 
significance.  In  part  in  was  a  repudiation,  by 
those  moet  closely  connected  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  tbe  climate  of  opposition  and 
controversy  that  has  surged  up  in  Spain  in 
recent  weeks. 

It  was  also  a  show  of  force  by  groups  with- 
in the  Government  that  have  felt  themselves 
slipping  from  power  against  the  faction- 
known  variously  as  the  technocrats  or  tbe 
Opus  Del  group— that  has  dominated  tht 
Government  for  a  year. 

Most  of  the  signs  carried  by  the  crowd  and 
the  slogans  It  shouted  occasionally  were 
things  like  "Viva  Franco!"  "Viva  Espagna!" 
and  "ETA  al  pared6n"  ("ETA  to  the  wall"). 

The  last  was  directed  at  the  Basque  guer- 
rilla organlBatlon.  ETA,  15  of  whose  adherents 
are  awaiting  sentence  from  a  court-martial 
In  Burgis  on  charges  ranging  from  banditry 
to  murder.  The  trial  has  served  as  focus  for 
tbe  current  crisis  here. 
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9oaie  of  the  signs  today  emphasized  the 
cgBODd  theme.  "Franco  Si,  Opus  No,"  one  read 
uid  another  bore  a  complicated  denuncia- 
tion of  the  efforts  of  Foreign  Minister  Gre- 
gorto  L6pe?.  Bravo  to  promote  better  relations 
with  Eastern  Europe. 

The  mood  of  the  crowd,  and  many  of  the 
Bliouted  remarks,  made  It  even  clearer  that 
If  this  was  a  pro-Franco  demonstration  it  was 
tiso  a  call  to  Oenerol  Franco  to  get  a  new 
Cabinet . 

The  demonstration  began  with  a  mass  at 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation.  In  memory 
of  two  policemen  and  a  taxi  driver  killed  In 
encountera  with  ETA.  It  was  celebrated  by 
the  Bev.  Miguel  Oltra,  a  Franciscan  who 
httds  a  right-wing  association  of  priests  that 
hid  been  repudiated  by  the  local  bishops. 

Afterward  the  crowds  moved  into  the  big 
tquare  In  front  of  the  Royal  Palace.  There 
were  shouts,  singing,  waving  of  signs  but 
not  speeches.  Two  small  planes  flew  overhead 
ualllng  streamers  with  patriotic  slogans. 
After  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  General 
IPranco,  who  had  arrived  by  helicopter,  ap- 
peared on  the  palace  balcony  accompanied 
by  his  designated  heir,  or  chief  of  state. 
Prince  Juan  Carlos  de  Borgon. 

The  78-year-old  generalissimo  dressed  In  a 
EUlc  and  a  gray  overcoat,  spoke  for  about  40 
seconds.  He  thanked  the  crowd  for  Its  en- 
thusiasm and  added: 

"Because  we  have  a  state  of  law.  because 
«e  have  made  our  Constitution  and  our  in- 
sUtutlonole  laws,  we  have  a  solution  for  all 
our  problems.  Thank  you  for  your  vigilance, 
forthls  explosion  of  faith  and  enthusiasm 
btcked  by  the  people,  the  true  people  with 
faith  in  the  destiny  of  our  country." 

r  ALAN  GISTS  DOWNGRADED 

When  General  Franco  reorganized  his  Cab- 
inet in  October  of  last  year,  he  relegated  to 
an  Inferior  position  the  Falangist  faction 
that  imtll  then  had  been  the  main  stay  of  all 
Ms  governments.  Power  was  taken  by  the 
technocrats,  a  conservative  but  more  Euro- 
pean-Dilnded  group,  some  of  whose  leading 
members  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  or- 
(^Izatlon,  Opus  Del. 

The  Opus  faction  consists  of  economists, 
sdmlnlstrators  and  profcslonals.  The  regime's 
only  mass  base — veterans'  group,  officials.  In 
the  provincial  govemmenu  and  the  syndi- 
cates—are Falangist -oriented.  The  Falange, 
I  rightist  group,  supported  General  Franco 
In  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 

Meanwhile,  the  West  German  Embassy  here 
was  reported  to  be  becoming  increasingly  un- 
easy about  Engen  Belhl,  Bonn's  honorary 
consul  at  San  Sebastian,  who  was  kidnapped 
by  Basque   terrorists   two   weeks   ago. 

A  letter,  purported  to  be  from  the  consul, 
was  made  public  yesterday  In  St.-Jean-de- 
Luz,  across  tbe  French  border.  It  said  he  was 
losing  hope. 

Presumably,  his  fate  depends  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  Spanish  court-martial  Involving 
the  Basque  natlonallstB. 

IProm  the  Washington  Poat.  Dec.  18.  1970] 

Franco  Appears  at  Httce  "UNmr"  Rally 
(By  Anatole  Shub) 

Madrid,  December  17, — Generalissimo 
Pfanclsco  Franco  mobilized  today  a  well- 
organised  demonstration  of  national  unity. 
at  which  he  made  a  rare  public  appearance 
himself. 

The  demonstration,  attended  by  about 
100.000  people,  seemed  clearly  aimed  at  pre- 
paring public  opinion  for  possible  death  sen- 
lences  for  one  or  more  of  the  16  Basque 
nationalists  tried  by  a  court  martial  In 
Burgos  last  week.  Referring  to  the  Basque 
nationalist  organization  ETA,  the  crowds 
shouted  "ETA  to  the  wall"  and  carried  ban- 
ners vowing  death  to  the  ETA. 

The  demonstration,  in  which  blue-shlrted 
veterans  of  the  Palange  or  Fascist  party  were 
active,  also  seemed  to  be  In  port  directed 
R<alnst    liberal    tendencies    in    the    Roman 


Catholic  church  and  against  the  cburch- 
infiuenced  Opus  Del  technocrats,  an  impor- 
tant group  in  Franco's  cabinet.  There  was 
no  Indication,  however,  that  Franco  Intended 
It  to  take  this  direction. 

Massed  before  the  old  royal  palace  and 
marching  through  the  old  city  to  other 
squares,  demonstrators  carried  the  red.  black 
and  red  Palange  flag  as  well  as  the  red- 
yellow-red  national  flog.  "Hiey  frequently 
sang  the  Palange  anthem,  Cara  al  Sol  and 
thrust  up  their  right  arms  in  the  old  Fascist 
salute. 

Their  banners  included:  "No  Red  Bishops, 
Vatican,"  "United  Italian  Marriages.  Don't 
Disunite  Spain."  and  "God  Save  Us  From 
Weak  Governments."  In  addition  to  frequent 
chants  of  "Franco  si.  ETA  no."  there  were 
cries  of  "Franco  SI,  Opus  no." 

Although  Folange  mllitanu  dominated  tbe 
demonstration,  in  which  clergy  were  few  and 
workers  even  fewer.  Its  official  inspiration 
was  clear  from  police,  army  and  technical 
arrangements  and  from  the  appearance  of 
Franco,  his  designated  heir  Prince  Juan 
Carlos  and  other  high  dignitaries  on  a  bal- 
cony of  the  palace. 

Tlianklng  the  crowd  for  Its  vigilance,  faith 
and  enthusiasm.  Franco  In  a  two-minute 
speech  gave  no  hints  of  the  possible  sen- 
tences in  the  Basque  trial.  His  only  presumed 
reference  to  It  was  Delphic.  "As  we  have  a 
state  of  law."  he  said,  "so  we  have  a  solution 
for  all  problems." 

The  72-year-oId  chief  of  State,  who  has 
ruled  Spain  since  1939,  appeared  reasonably 
fit  in  a  gray-blue  coat  and  hat  as  he  Joined 
in  chanting  patriotic  slogans  and  singing 
the  Falange  anthem.  Prince  Juan  Carlos,  who 
llkeu'ise  wore  civilian  clothe-s,  refrained  from 
singing  the  anthem,  which  many  Spanish 
citizens  identify  with  militant  fascism. 

The  demonstrators,  who  had  been  massed 
before  the  palace  awaiting  Franco's  appear- 
tmce  for  more  than  an  hour,  moved  oa  after- 
ward to  the  Madrid  district  military  head- 
quarters, where  they  were  addressed  by  the 
regional  ocMnmander,  Lt.  Gen.  Joaquin  Fer- 
nandez de  Cordova.  Vowing  the  army's  readi- 
ness to  follow  Franco's  orders  Cordova  at- 
tacked Basque  terrorism  as  profoundly  alien 
to  the  majority  of  the  Spanish  people  and 
denounced  the  sympathy  given  abroad  to  the 
Basque  defendants. 

"Countries  which  have  problems  of  their 
own.  on  whose  streets  people  are  shot  with- 
out trial,"  Cordova  sold,  "arrogate  to  them- 
selves the  freedom  to  lie  and  also  the  freedom 
to  support  crime  and  terrorism." 

The  Madrid  demonstration  today  followed 
a  similar  rally  yesterday  In  Burgos,  where 
the  five-man  military  tribunal  has  yet  to 
pass  sentence  on  the  16  Basques  variously 
accused  of  banditry,  terrorism  and  murder. 
The  death  penalty  has  been  asked  tor  six  of 
the  defendants,  ETA  guerrillas  have  seized 
a  West  German  honorary  consul.  Eugen 
Belhl,  as  hostage  for  their  comrades'  lives. 

Despite  more  or  less  discreet  hopes  ex- 
pressed for  clemency  by  the  Vatican  and  by 
the  West  German.  French  and  US.  govern- 
ments, Spanish  officials  even  before  the 
rallies  appeared  to  be  conveying  the  Impres- 
sion that  there  would  be  one  or  more  death 
sentences  followed,  probably,  by  executions. 

The  case  could  be  referred  to  the  supreme 
military  tribunal,  or  the  sentences  could  be 
commuted  by  Franco,  but  officials  have  been 
stressing  such  themes  as  the  Independence  of 
the  court  martial,  the  convincing  evidence, 
popualr  Indignation  against  the  terrorists, 
and  the  inadmissibility  of  losing  face  under 
pressure  from  abroad. 

"We  have  shown  that  Spain  knows  how  to 
walk  alone,"  Gen.  Cordova  told  today's  dem- 
onstrators, adding  that  the  country  could  do 
so  again  If  necessary. 

Many  observers  believe  the  tribunal's  de- 
cision may  be  announced  in  connection 
with  Friday's  cabinet  meeting,  or  else  when 
Franco's  vice  president,  Adm.  Luis  Carrero 


Blanco,  addresses  tbe  Oortes  (parliament)  on 
Monday. 


[ftom  the  Washington  Evening  Star. 
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STILL  No  Verdict  :  Drlat  om  Basqites  M\t  Be 

Abmt  Plot 

(By  Richard  Mowrer) 

Madrid. — Strenuous  behlnd-the-scene  ma- 
neuvering by  the  army  is  believed  responsible 
for  the  extraordinary  delay  In  announcing 
the  verdict  in  the  case  of  16  Basque  sepa- 
ratists tried  before  a  military  court  In  Bur- 
gos. 

Tlie  trial.  In  which  six  death  sentences 
were  demanded  by  the  prosecution,  ended 
Dec.  9. 

Decisions  of  Spanish  military  tribunals 
normally  are  handed  down  within  48  hours 
after  cases  have  been  heard.  Death  sentences 
are  carried  out  within  12  hours  unless  com- 
muted to  life  Imprisonment  by  the  chief  of 
state  Gen.  Francisco  Franco- 

DAT  after  DAT 

But  tbe  verdict  in  the  case  of  the  16 
Basques  has  been  put  off  day  after  day. 

With  Christmas  approaching  the  Impres- 
sion was  growing  that  the  delay  was  planned 
so  Franco  could.  In  a  gesture  of  Christian 
compassion,  and  without  seeming  to  give 
in  to  pressure,  commute  tbe  expected  death 
sentences. 

But  this  explanation  Is  now  seen  as  having 
been  supplanted  by  another:  The  Spanish 
army's  eagerness  to  dissociate  itself  from 
an  unsavory  affair  full  of  political  Implica- 
tions. 

It  Is  believed  that  Capt.  Gen.  Tomas  Gar- 
cia Rehull,  commander  of  the  6th  Military 
Region  who  must  confirm  any  death  sen- 
tences Imposed  by  the  Burgos  court  before 
he  passes  them  on  for  Franco's  final  decision, 
Is  extremely  reluctant  to  approve  them  If 
they  materialize. 

He  Is  said  to  be  resorting  to  delaying  tac- 
tics to  win  time  to  extricate  the  army  from 
having  to  take  a  decision  it  might  later 
regret. 

MISTRIAL  POSSIBLE 

Legal  circles  here  think  a  mistrial  even 
may  t*e  declared  because  of  evidence  in  court 
that  confessions  had  been  extracted  from 
some  of  the  defendants  by  torture,  a  proce- 
dure repugnant  to  the  mUltary. 

If  this  happens  the  case  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Council  of  Military 
Justice  which  could  declare  Its  incompetence 
and  refer  It  to  a  civil  tribunal. 

High  ranking  officers  have  publicly  pro- 
claimed the  army's  readiness  to  act  "If  the 
peace  and  unity  of  the  country"  are  threat- 
ened. Lt.  Gen.  Alfonso  Perez  Vineta.  captain 
general  of  Catalonia,  said  In  Merida: 

"The  army  won't  permit  a  return  of  dis- 
order and  indiscipline  that  once  put  tbe 
country  In  danger  <a  reference  to  the  turbu- 
lent days  of  the  republic  which  led  to  a 
mllltarr  uprising  and  the  clvU  war  of  1936). 
If  necessary  we  shall  latmch  a  new  crusade 
to  rid  our  country  of  the  lawless  and 
godless." 

POLITICS    SHITNNEO 

But  the  army  prefers  to  steer  clear  of  pol- 
itics, intervening  only  when  It  believes  a 
dangerous  national  crisis  exists.  Opinion  as 
to  whether  such  a  crisis  now  exists  appears 
divided. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  Lt.  Gen.  Jose 
Ruiz  Fomells.  captain-general  of  the  7th 
Military  Region,  felt  compelled  to  proclaim: 
"I  can  promise  you  that  the  army  is  firmly 
united  and  Immune  against  any  attempt  to 
divide  It." 

WXITTCN  RCMINDCm 

A  reminder  that  the  army  should  remain 
above  politics  is  contained  In  a  letter  re- 
ceived by  Garcia  RebuU.  whose  contents 
have  since  been  circulated  privately. 
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Tho  letter  was  wrttteo  by  one  of  tbe 
regime's  outstanding  military  figures,  Lt 
Gen.  Rafael  Oarcia  Vallno,  who  retired  ironi 
tbe  army  two  yeai«  ago. 

He  told  Bebull.  'It  Is  unwise  for  the  army " 
to  allow  Itself  to  be  put  In  a  position  of 
Having  to  rule  on  cases  when  there  already 
exist   sdequaie  orgaiUsms  for  deaUng  with 
them  My  life  has  been  and  remains  that 

of  a  military  man.  Por  thu  reason  I  feel 
obliged  to  express  my  opinion  on  anything 
that  affects  the  army. 

"t  would  like  to  think  that  we  have  not 
taken  over  those  functions  which  belong  to 
ordinary  Jurisdictions.  The  army  draws  on 
the  people  for  Its  strength,  to  be  the  nation's 
bulwark  and  to  serve  It.  It  should  shun  In- 
volvement In  quarrels  which  couid  separata 
the  army  from  the  people." 

In  1963  Qarda  Vallno,  now  73.  as  captain- 
general  of  the  Ist  Military  Region  (Madrid) 
confirmed  the  death  sentence — which  Franco 
did  not  co.-nmut»— ImpoMd  on  Communist 
Julian  Grlmau,  a  poUce  omclal  during  the 
republic. 
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IProm  the  Idaho  Statesman,  Dec.  14,  1970) 

BaBQXTX  BlJISTS  AIX>N50  LrTTEK 

EonoB.  The  Statesman: 

I  am  answering  the  letter  of  Teodoro 
Alonso.  Homedule. 

If  jou  are  thinking  the  action  of  the 
Basque  Center  could  ease  the  problems  of 
the  Basque  and  Spanish  being  together,  you 
have  another  thought  coming.  The  Basque 
Center  has  their  rules  made  up,  years  ago 
before  you  and  I  came  here  Camarade. 

I  am  also  a  teacher,  coming  to  this  coun- 
try 20  years  ago,  to  escape  rejecuon  bru- 
tallty  of  the  Sparush  after  we  lost  our  Inde- 
pendence. So.  you  talk  about  discrimination 
he^use  you  couldn't  take  advantage  of  a 
ticket  on  base  of  membership.  What  can  we 
say  when  we  were  denied  from  the  Spanlah 
rood,  clothes,  speech,  freedom  of  movement 
and  the  exercise  of  our  profession?  What  do 
you  call  this  Camarade?  I  call  It  brutality 
As  lor  the  Idea  of  sending  a  similar  letter 
to  the  newspaper  In  Spain,  wasn't  Don 
quIxDCs  or  Dulclnea's  idea  either.  Poor  Cer- 
vantes and  La  Mancha  would  be  ashamed  of 
your  phlloeophy. 

Now.  get  courage  camarade.  and  send  this 
letter  with  yours  to  the  Spanish  newspapers 
or  order  It  to  be  hung  on  a  windmill  In  La 
Mancha  to  be  Uown  In  all  directions  because 
we  are  the  ones  to  have  the  cause  for  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  Alsonso.  this  Is  not  Spain.  In  which  the 
granu.  prise  and  rtghta  are  bestowed  ac- 
cording to  the  membership  of  the  dlctator- 
slUp  party.  This  u  the  great  America  In 
which  the  rights  are  equal  for  all.  Not  as  m 
Spain.  This  la  the  land  of  blessed 

Thanks,  Mr.  mil.  for  your  letter  to  The 
Stateaman.  Ood  bless  you  and  aU  citizens  of 
this  wonderful  land. 

As  a  proud  American  clUzen  and  Basque 
Hurrah  r  ETA  brothers  of  the  motherland  m 
this  moment  of  brutaUty  and  persecution 
my  heart  and  prayers  are  with  you. 

___  ^  Mrs.  ELISi  JSTO. 

Emmett. 


PROJECT  CROSSROADS 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  otu' 
prisons  are  overcrowded,  underfunded 
and  under.'itaffed.  Too  many  correctional" 
Institutions  harden  the  casual  offender 
Into  a  committed  criminal.  It  often  radi- 
calizes inmates,  breeds  anger,  retribution. 
and  rccldivlslon.  Our  correctional  system 
Is  too  often  not  a  positive  contrlbuUon 
Boih  the  criminal  and  society  suffer. 

There  are  a  froaing  number  of  crim- 
inologists who  beUeve  that  tbe  only  way 
to  break  this  vicious  cycle  Is  to  avoid 
the  correctional  institution,  at  least  unUl 


It  has  established  modem  and  rele- 
vant rehablUtative  techniques.  Halfway 
houses,  residential  centers,  and  so  forth, 
have  begun  In  an  effort  toward  accom- 
plishing this  objective.  Society  demands 
such  effort  In  the  search  for  law  and 
order  for  every  man's  safety  and  secu- 
rity, as  well  as  for  the  pursuit  of  justice. 
Project  Crossroads,  a  Labor  Depart- 
ment funded  manpower  project  attempts 
to  Iceep  prospective  defendants  out  of 
jaU  by  putting  them  Into  Jobs.  It  Is  a 
creative  and  Innovative  program  which 
gives  manpower  services  to  young  first 
offenders.  It  is  not  a  free  ride.  Prospec- 
tive defendants  upon  arrest  are  Inter- 
viewed by  the  Crossroads  staff  to  decide 
whether  they  meet  the  qualifications  for 
participation  In  the  program.  If  they 
do,  and  with  the  consent  of  their  coun- 
sel, the  Judge,  and  the  district  attorney, 
the  Indirtduals  are  placed  Into  Jobs  and 
given  remedial  and  manpower  services 
If  after  a  couple  of  months  they  do  not 
show  signs  of  adjustment,  they  are  placed 
back  on  the  court  calendar  for  trial 
Nothing  is  lost. 

If  the  program  Is  successfiil,  the  Indi- 
vidual may  avoid  the  judicial  system 
with  its  expenditure  of  precious  time  and 
meager  money,  and  circumvent  the 
doubtful  success  of  the  correctional  in- 
stitution. But  above  all,  ther«  Is  a  possi- 
bility that  a  huuan  life  is  saved— that  a 
human  life  may  become  productive  both 
to  himself  and  to  the  community.  It  Is  an 
experiment  worthy  of  close  study  and 
careful  evaluation. 

The  following  two  articles,  one  as  It  ap- 
peared in  the  November  4  issue  of  Man- 
power Information  Service  publication 
and  the  other  by  the  Crossroads  help  to 
explain  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  above-mentioned  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoud 
as  follows: 

[F'ltim  the  Project  Crossroads,  October  1970] 
An  ExPmiaNTAl.  mto  DEuoNnasTiOM  Pao- 
oaAM  Pdndxd  bt  THt  U.S.  D»«mn:Nr  of 
Laaoa,  M*rrpowia  AoniNisiaicnoN 

1.  iNTaoDucnoH 
Crime  has  become  one  of  the  most  virulent 
diseases  of  our  society— a  disease  for  which 
no  certain  cure  has  been  found.  The  Presl- 
dent  of  the  tlnlted  States.  In  hU  State  of 
the  Union  Message.  caUed  for  ".  .  war 
against  the  criminal  elements  which  In- 
creasingly threaten  our  cities,  our  homes  and 
our  lives."  The  President  asked  for  "new 
and  stronger  weapons"  to  wage  this  war 

Perhaps,  through  Project  Crossroads  ind 
sImUar  programs  we  may  Identify  a  few 
"weapons'  which  we  believe  can  be  effective 
m  the  continuing  search  for  answers  to  this 
growing  problem. 

Given  an  opportunity  for  a  Job  that  pays 
a  decent  salary,  with  a  chance  for  advance- 
ment, and  provided  adequate  tralnng  to 
qualify  for  the  Job,  will  a  young  person  choose 
crime?  We  don't  believe  he  will.  This  isn't 
a  simple  solution  of  course,  for  each  youth 
presents  a  different  problem  and  a  new  chal- 
lenge It  Is  only  by  recognising  the  needs  of 
each  Individual  that  we  can  reach  young 
people  In  their  flrst  conflict  with  the  law. 

If  these  young  people  can  be  turned  aside 
from  lawbreaklng  before  they  have  estab- 
l^ed  a  "record,"  there  Is  a  greater  hope 
that  they  wlU  refrain  from  committing  fur- 
ther acts  of  delinquency  and  crime.  One  of 
the  most  crippling  handicaps  a  young  per- 


son can  have  In  seeking  a  career  Is  a  reeoM 

of  conflict  with  the  law.  If  redlroctlonTS 

h!K,."°."y'"^''  ""^  •*  achieved  beforsX 

habit  of  lawbreaklng  has  been  eetabUshi^ 

prevention,     the     most     powerful     wmSSi 

against  crime,  is  In  our  hands.  -"iv™ 

Mrs.  laaSkLLa  J.  Joms 

Ezccullve    Director.    JVaMonol    cinmlt 

tee  lor  ChUdren  md  Youth.       '^™'- 

n.    WKT   FSmiAI,   OITXasiON 

The  concept  of  pretrial  diversion  embraced 
by  Project  Crossroads  has  three  polntTof 
focus:  the  criminal  defendant  himself  ths 
criminal  Justice  system  which  must  resix>nd 
to  his  social  deviance,  and  the  community  to 
which  both  belong.  In  the  flrst  Instance  the 
project  aspires  to  provide  accused  oflen'dats 
with  an  a.s6lst  along  the  road  to  social  and 
economic  viability  through  the  appUcatlon 
of  Intensive,  short-term  manpower  servloei. 
In  the  second  area,  the  project  hopes  to 
demonstrate  a  feasible  method  of  making  the 
criminal  Justice  system  flexible  In  Its  optn. 
tlon  and  more  effective  as  a  rehabilitation 
vehicle.  The  former  Is  achieved  by  bulldln* 
Into  the  system  an  alternative  to  the  thnS 
traditional  duposltlonai  possibilities:  dis- 
charge without  supportive  services,  release  on 
probation  (formal  or  informal)  with  a  modi- 
cum of  support,  and  Incarceration,  usually 
the  least  desirable  of  all.  At  the  same  time 
the  system's  effectiveness  as  a  rehablliutlve 
and  deterrent  mechanism  Is  enhanced  by  tbt 
availability  of  relevant,  personalized  and  In- 
tensive services  for  young  offenders  who  may 
be  on  the  threshold  of  a  critnlnal  career,  and 
for  whom  normal  court  processing  would  In 
all  probability  be  a  negative  and  hardenlns 
experience. 

Thirdly,  as  a  result  of  this  intervention 
the  community  as  a  whole  gains  from  the 
reduction  In  recidivism  or  repeated  criminal 
activity  among  the  group  served  as  well  as 
from  their  Improved  employablllty  and  pro- 
ductivity. ' 

Project  Crossroads  was  designed  for  Im- 
plementation In  two  phases.  Phase  I  (Janu- 
ary 15,  1988-May  IB,  1969)  was  devoted  to  ex- 
ploration and  development  In  the  areas  of 
program  concepts,  staffing,  administration, 
human  services,  and  the  utilization  of  com- 
mimlty  and  VI8TA  volunteers.  It  had  an  en- 
rollment goal  of  350  first  offenders.  During 
Phase  n,  which  covers  the  period  of  May  16. 
1969,  the  December  15,  1970,  program  effec- 
tiveness Is  being  measured  and  assessed,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  feasibility  of  Its 
replication  In  other  Jurisdictions.  At  the  end 
of  Phase  II.  during  which  500  additional  en- 
rollees  will  have  been  served,  the  project  will 
become  a  component  of  the  new  Supenor 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in.  HOW  Ti«  ptonCT  oPSmsTss 
A.  Organization  and  staffing 
The  project  sUff  of  14  paid  workers  and 
seven  VISTA  volunteers  Is  divided  Into  three 
components:  counseling,  employment  serv- 
ices, and  education.  The  counseling  section 
of  five  community  worker-counselors  and  one 
supervisor  Is  responsible  for  both  the  screen- 
ing of  prospective  enroUees  and  the  provision 
of  close  guidance  and  supportive  services  for 
assigned  caseloads  which  average  about  20-2S 
youths  per  counselor. 

The  employment  section  of  three  place- 
ment officers  and  a  manpower  specialist  has 
the  task  of  evaluating  the  employment  and 
training  needs  of  enrollees  and  placing  them 
In  good  positions  offering  skill  upgrading, 
good  pay  and  upward  mobility. 

The  education  section  of  the  project  Is 
staffed  by  seven  VISTA  volunteers  assigned 
by  EOE  to  provide  community  Involvement  In 
the  Crossroads  program.  The  VISTAS  recruit 
and  coordinate  a  volunteer  staff  of  about  45 
tutors  to  provide  Individualized  tutoring  and 
test  preparation  services  to  project  partici- 
pants and  other  youths  referred  by  commu- 
nity agencies. 
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Bftcklng  up  the  three  operational  compo- 
oeat*  are  a  project  director.  *n  asBlscant  di- 
rtccor,  and  ^*'o  aecreiarles. 

One  of  the  project**  experimental  and  dem- 
QBitr»tloa  features  has  been  the  utUlsatlon 
d  non-professional  staff  In  what  have  been 
otdltionally  professional  occupational  rolea. 
Cooaequenlly  the  project  U  staffed  primarily 
by  non-professional  workers  moat  of  whom 
Jb  culturally  and  ejtperieotlally  similar  to 
a»  participant  population.  These  workers 
Ittva  demonstrated  their  ablUty  and  dedica- 
oon  to  the  goals  of  the  project  and  have 
MTsed  the  respect  and  praise  of  their  pro- 
{attlonal  counter  parts  In  other  community 
,l«icje8  with  which  they  work. 

B.   Recruiting  participants 

Project  Crossroads  recruits  participants 
fraa  both  the  Juvenile  and  General  Sessions 
(idultl  Courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
m  the  adult  Jurisdiction,  project  recrult- 
BUjDt  procedures  closely  parallel  normal  court 
prooeaslng  of  defendants.  Project  community 
workers  screen  all  defendants  deUlned  In  the 
court  cellblock  prior  to  each  day's  arralgni- 
ment  and  interview  those  who  meet  enroU- 
owot  criteria.  If  an  eligible  defendant  de- 
HTM  to  participate  In  the  program,  the  con- 
HOt  of  the  United  States  Attorney's  OfHce 
iod  of  assigned  defense  counsel  Is  then  ob- 
ttlned  and  an  identifying  card  attached  to 
tbe  defendant's  papers  In  arraignment  ccuj-t. 
When  the  defendant's  case  is  called,  usually 
within  2-3  hours  of  hia  Initial  Interview,  his 
case  U  continued  for  90  days  to  permit  proj- 
ect participation  and  the  youth  goes  directly 
from  the  courtroom  to  the  project  office  only 
ana  block  away. 

Recruitment  procedures  are  different  for 
thff  project's  Juvenile  Court  program.  There 
court  IntAte  Officers,  who  Interview  each 
youth  referred  to  the  court  on  a  delinquency 
complB^t  and  decide  whether  or  not  he  is 
to  be  petitioned  for  a  court  hearing,  refer 
cases  meeting  Crossroads  criteria  to  a  proj- 
ect community  worker  stationed  in  the  court. 
If  the  youth  desires  to  enroll  after  the  pro- 
pun  has  been  explained  to  him,  the  Intake 
officer  is  notified  and  the  youth  Invited  to 
the  project  office,  preferably  with  a  parent 
or  fuardlan.  to  be  formally  enrolled  and  as- 
sl^ed  a  counselor-community  worker.  Tbe 
esses  of  Juvenile  participants  are  also  calen- 
dared to  permit  a  SO-day  project  enrollment 
period. 

Following  are  the  project's  enrollment  crl- 
terU  as  of  September,  1970 : 

1.  Sex.  age:  Malet  and  females  between  16 
udM. 

2.  Residence:  Washington,  DC.  Metropol- 
itan Area. 

3.  Employment  status:  Unemployed,  un- 
deremployed, or  Job  in  Jeopardy  because  of 
uiest;  for  luventles,  tenuous  school  enroll- 
ment or  school  dropout. 

4.  Present  charge:  Petit  larcency.  auto 
theft  (attempted),  receiving  stolen  property, 
filse  pretenses,  fonrcry,  soliciting  for  proet!- 
tutlon.  attempted  burglary  II.  simple  assault 
(relative),  unlawful  entry,  presence  In  Illegal 
esUblJshment,  destroying  property,  procur- 
ing. Irrespective  of  charge,  drug  addicts,  al- 
coholics, and  defendanU  with  aerlous  psy- 
cholc^cal  disorders  are  excluded. 

6.  Pretrial  release  status:  Must  qualify  for 
personal  recognizance  under  the  criteria  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Ball  Agency. 

e.  Prior  record:  Por  adults,  no  previous 
adult  conviction  nor  incarceration  for  more 
than  one  year  as  a  Juvenile:  for  Juvenile  par- 
ticipants, no  adjudication  of  Involvement 
within  preceding  12  months,  no  pending  ca^e 
less  than  six  months  old.  no  previous  Incar- 
ceration for  six  months  or  more. 

C.  Ctyunseling  and  personal  assistance 

Each  new  Project  Crossroads  participant  Is 
•■signed  a  community  worker-counselor  who 
is  responsible  for  providing  supportive  serv- 
ices for  the  duration  of  his  project  program 
and  ror  submitting  biweekly  evaluation  re- 


ports on  his  project  performance  to  the  ap- 
propriate court. 

The  Initial  contact  between  counselor  and 
participant  Is  usually  the  "Intake  Interview" 
conducted  on  the  latter's  first  visit  to  the 
project  office  after  recruitment.  During  this 
interview  the  program  Is  explained  In  detail 
and  the  counselor  ascertains  the  youth's  im- 
mediate needs — usually  employment  and.  in 
many  cases,  emergency  Qn&nclal  assistance — 
and  any  personal  or  family  problems  that 
may  require  referral  to  local  social  welfare 
agenclee. 

During  the  first  couple  of  weeks  when  a 
participants  project  program  Is  being  de- 
veloped, his  counselor  maintains  frequent  or 
even  dally  contact  with  the  youth.  When  the 
participant  Is  settled  into  a  Job  and/or  school 
situation,  the  counselor  Is  expected  to  main- 
tain personal  contact  with  him  at  least  once 
weekly  and  telephone  contact  as  frequently 
as  possible.  Home  visits  are  the  primary  focus 
of  personal  contacts,  since  any  rehabilitative 
efforts  mu.^t  take  Into  account  the  factors  of 
a  youth's  home  environment  which  may  be 
somewhat  responsible  for  his  social  problems. 
Visits  to  a  participant's  Job  as  well  as  school 
and  neighborhood  visits  are  also  emphasized. 
Although  group  counseling  Is  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  project's  supportive  serv- 
ices, counselors  are  encouraged  to  hold  group 
sessions  with  members  of  their  caseloads 
whom  they  feel  will  benefit  from  group  dis- 
cussion of  mutual  problems- 

An  Important  facet  of  Project  Crossroads  is 
Its  role  as  a  middleman  between  participants 
and  local  social  welfare  service  organizations. 
While  many  participants  and  their  famUlee 
have  needs  far  beyond  tbe  budgetary  and 
staff  capabilities  of  the  project,  they  often 
lack  knowledge  of  the  availability  of  appro- 
priate resources  or  of  the  necessary  proce- 
dures to  obtain  access  to  them.  These  needs 
range  from  medical  and  dental  care  to  legal 
assistance,  to  emergency  food,  shelter  and 
clothing.  Liaison  has  been  established  with 
public  and  private  organizations  able  to  ad- 
dress these  various  needs  and  arrangements 
made  for  expedited  access  to  services  for  par- 
ticipants and  their  families. 

D.  Employment  and  training  placement 
After  his  Initial  Interview,  each  participant 
Is  accompanied  by  his  counselor  to  tbe  proj- 
ect's employment  section  where  a  Job  place- 
ment officer  discusses  the  various  employ- 
ment and  vocational  training  opportunities 
available  to  him  through  the  project.  The 
employment  staff  arranges  employment  in- 
terviews for  the  youth  in  any  occupational 
area  he  expresses  Interest  in.  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  until  a  suitable  placement  is 
made.  If  the  participant  desires  and  Is  quali- 
fied for  a  Job  not  then  available,  the  staff  at- 
tempts to  develop  an  appropriate  openinn. 
AppUcatlon  forms  for  government  jobs 
and  most  of  tho  local  manpower  training 
programs  are  kept  In  the  employment  sec- 
tion and  all  necessary  arrangements  for  test- 
ing or  Interviewing  for  such  positions  can 
be  made  directly  from  the  project  office. 
There  is  a  close  working  relationship  with 
tbe  Manpower  Training  and  Emplojrment  Se- 
curity Administration  (MTESA)  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  with  sharing  of  informa- 
tion and  mutual  support. 

The  employment  staff  and  counselors  pe- 
riodically review  the  status  of  each  partici- 
pant to  determine  if  a  change  In  employ- 
ment is  necessary  or  advisable,  either  be- 
cause of  Job  dissatisfaction,  lack  of  upward 
mobility,  or  the  availability  of  new  Jobs  tar 
which  the  participant  Is  bett«r  sultM. 
E.  Education  services 
Each  new  participant  u  given  an  orienta- 
tion on  the  project's  remedial  education  pro- 
gram by  one  of  the  VISTA  volunteers  re- 
sponsible for  that  component.  Individual  tu- 
toring is  available  four  evenings  per  week 
in  the  project  office  and  specialized  programs 


such  as  preparation  for  the  high  school 
equivalent  diploma  examination,  remedial 
rMdlng,  Job  test  preparation  and  the  prepa- 
ration for  armed  forces  qualifying  examina- 
tion* are  offered.  The  participant  Is  en- 
couraged to  avail  himself  of  the  education 
program  to  any  extent  he  desires  and  which 
Is  compatible  with  his  Job  or  school  sched- 
ule. Tbe  education  staff  also  provides  assist- 
ance to  youths  who  wish  to  re-enroll  In  school 
and  those  who  are  seeking  admission  to  col- 
leges. A  scholarship  fund  donated  by  friends 
of  the  project  has  been  estabUshed  at  two 
local  colleges  for  qualified  project  partici- 
pants. 

Ancillary  activities  conducted  by  the  edu- 
cation component  Include  field  trips,  films, 
seminars  with  guest  speakers,  and  intra- 
project  sports  competitions. 

F.  Court   revievr 

Biweekly  progress  reports  on  each  enroUee 
are  forwarded  to  the  approprtate  court  for 
Inclusion  in  the  youth's  case  fUe.  with  copies 
to  defense  counsel  and/or  parents. 

At  the  end  of  tbe  prescribed  &0-day  period. 
a  participant's  counselor  may  make  one  of 
three  recommendations  to  the  court  at  a  dis- 
position conference :  ( 1 )  dismissal  of  pend- 
ing charges  based  on  satisfactory  project 
participation  and  demonstrated  self-Im- 
provement: {3)  extension  of  the  continu- 
ance to  allow  the  project  staff  more  time  to 
work  with  the  individual,  or  (3)  reversion 
of  tbe  defendant  to  normal  court  processing, 
without  prejudice,  because  of  unsatisfactory 
performance  In  the  program.  In  addition,  at 
any  time  diu-lng  the  90-day  period  a  partici- 
pant may  be  unfavorably  terminated  and 
revert  to  normal  court  processing  and  trial 
either  b«eause  of  chronic  uncooperative  neas 
or  the  commission  of  a  new  offense. 

IT.   SUHMABT   RESULTS 

Prom  the  start  of  court  recruitment  in 
April.  1968,  through  September,  1970.  a  total 
of  S2S  young  offenders  had  been  enrolled  in 
the  project.  73  of  whom  were  still  active 
Charges  against  468  cnrolleea  had  been 
dropped  due  to  their  successful  project  par- 
ticipation, while  285  were  returned  to  nor- 
mal court  processing,  primarily  because  of 
unsatisfactory  program  performanc*.  The  re- 
spective dismissal  rates  for  program  partici- 
pants were  1B%  for  Oeneral  Sessions  Court 
(adult)  etu^Uees  and  40*^1  for  Juvenile 
Court  enrollees. 

In  keeping  with  tbe  manpower  orientation 
of  the  project,  approximately  1000  Job  and 
training  placements  have  been  made  for  par- 
ticipants, including  non-enroUees.  and  over 
6000  hours  of  remedial  education  and  t««t 
coaching  wa-%  provided  by  volunteer  tutors 
under  the  direction  of  the  project's  VISTA 
component. 

Research  evaluations  of  the  project  indi- 
cated that  the  intensive  supportive  services 
provided  by  project  staff  during  the  three- 
month  enrollment  period  had  a  substantial 
stabilizing  effect  on  participants  In  the  post- 
project  period.  Por  example,  the  employment 
rate  among  former  enrollees  a  year  after 
leaving  the  project  was  more  than  double 
that  at  the  time  of  enrollment,  and  recidi- 
vism among  former  participants  was  one- 
third  less  than  that  of  a  control  group  which 
did  not  receive  project  services.  Equally  Im- 
portant from  the  point  of  view  of  program 
replication,  the  project  exhibited  a  beneflt- 
cost  ratio  of  at  least  3:1.  and  a  program  cost 
of  little  over  9500  per  enrollee. 

BACKGBDUmi  OP  THE  NATIONAL  COSIMrrTCZ  FOB 
CHIU>KEM   AND   TOtJTH 

The  National  Committee  for  Children  and 
Touth  grew  out  of  historical  concern  by 
leaders  in  education,  social  service,  religion 
and  health  for  the  toul  well-bemg  of  Amer- 
ica's children  and  youth.  Its  rooU  trace  back 
to  the  first  White  House  Conference  called  by 
Pr»ldent  Theodore  Roosevelt  In   1909  and 
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slmll&r  conferences  convened  of  presldenu 
In  each  succeeding  decade.  A  provLxlon  for 
organized  foUowup  activity,  built  Into  the 
plans  and  financing  for  the  1960  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Touth. 
called  by  President  Elsenhower,  resulted  In 
the  creation  of  the  NCCT  on  November  1, 
1066. 

But  NCCT  Is  more  than  a  foUowup  agency. 
In  doing  that  Job  It  quickly  evolved  Into  an 
essential  national  point  of  focus  on  children 
and  youth  tn  the  rapidly  changing  decade  of 
the  sixties,  helping  its  national,  sute  and 
local  constituency  keep  aware  of  develop- 
ments, stimulating  governmental  and  volun- 
tary cooperation,  and  undertaking  demon- 
stratlon  projecu  to  pioneer  new  services. 

While  keeping  its  focus  on  the  positive,  i.e.. 
helping  aJ)  of  America's  children  grow  Into 
knowledgeable,  healthy  and  responsible  cltl- 
sens.  NCdr  helps  the  agencies  deal  with 
such  problems  as  delinquency,  dropouts,  lock 
of  opportunity,  urban  and  rural  slums, 
weakening  family  tics,  etc.  Beyond  that, 
however,  and  In  response  to  the  very  multi- 
plicity of  agencies  and  programs,  govern- 
mental and  voluntary.  NCCT  serves  an  es- 
sential coordinating  function,  helping  avoid 
wasteful  duplication,  promoting  exchange  of 
experiences  and  stimulating  cooperative  ac- 
Uvity.  NCCY  la  thus  m  itself  a  pioneering 
experiment  In  organization  for  effective  con- 
cern for  all  children  and  youth. 

[From  the  Manpower  Information  Service, 
Nov.  4.  19701 
HiGmiGHTS  or  CnmaKNT  Bkport 
"Substantial  Unemployment,"  Job  Vacan- 
cies Rise:    The  list  of  areas  with  fl  percent  or 
more  unemployment   rose   again   as  of   No- 
vember 1  with  the  addiUon  of  Los  Angeles 
and  four  other  major  areas  to  lift  the  total 
to  170  In  all.  Manufacturing  job  vacancies 
dropped   to    137,000    in   August,   mostly    in 
durable  goods. 

Induistry  Help  South  for  Blue  Collar  Work- 
ers; Again  pointing  to  the  plight  of  the  blue 
collar  worker.  Assistant  Labor  Secretary  Je- 
rome M.  RoGow  tells  buslneaamen  It  Is  in 
their  "self  interest"  to  help  out.  He  cites 
"Job  enrichment"  and  sensitivity  training 
for  foremen  among  series  of  recommenda- 
tions. 

New  Career  Interns  Upgraded  In  Federal 
Plan:  An  in-hotjse  upgrading  program  In  the 
Office  of  Education  is  designed  to  move  cler- 
ical employees  out  of  dead-end  Jobs  Into  pro- 
fessional positions.  Three-year  program,  seen 
aa  "model"  for  other  federal  agencies,  mixes 
clasfirooro  study  with  new  work  assignments. 
Pollution /Poverty  Attacked  In  Training 
Effort:  A  $l.a  million  contract  to  train  l.OOO 
dlsadvanuged  persons  as  waste  treatment 
plant  operators  Is  signed  between  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Administration  and  the 
Labor  Department.  Funds  will  be  allocated 
among  27  states  for  both  training  and  up- 
grading. 

Kentucky  Tests  Home  Repair  Project  for 
Needy:  A  pilot  home  repair  demonstration 
project  for  the  aged  and  disabled  In  four 
rural  communities  succesefully  uses  unem- 
ployed In  rebuilding  effort.  Federal -state - 
local  agencies  recommend  project  expansion 
but  find  $500  per-house  federal  maximum  is 
Insufficient 

JOBS  ContracU  Advance  but  Impact 
Doubtful:  Despite  declining  economic  ac- 
tivity, the  National  Alliance  of  Businessmen's 
JOBS  training  contracts  are  on  the  rise. 
Appeal  of  training  funds  seen  as  one  factor  In 
upsurge,  but  net  employment  gain  Is  ques- 
tioned. MIS  examines  new  trends  in  9200 
million  program. 

Administration  Releases  Funds  for  Educa- 
tion: Some  »498  million  In  education  funds 
withheld  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  were  r^eaaad  after  a 
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legal  decision  that  they  were  a  mandatory 
appropriation  of  Congress.  Education  pro- 
grams for  needy  get  9160  million,  Voc  Ed 
gains  •64  million. 

"Project  Crossroade"  Guides  Offenders  to 
Jobs:  A  three-year  pilot  rehabilitation  proj- 
ect m  Washington.  D.C.,  provides  manpower 
.services  to  young  first  offenders  before  trial. 
Counseling.  Job  placement,  and  remedial 
services  are  offered  In  project  aiding  more 
than  1.300  youths  arrested  for  misdemeanors. 

Bus  Project  Links  Ohettos  to  Suburban 
Jobs:  A  one-year  pilot  project  by  the  St. 
Louis  Model  Cities  Agency  tests  the  feasibil- 
ity of  subsidized  transportation  of  ghetto 
residents  to  suburban  Jobs.  Study  sees  pit- 
falls In  clty-to- suburb  transportation;  fa- 
vors "flexible"  routes,  smaller  buses  for  task. 

Studies  Rate  Fairness  of  Minority  Job  Test- 
ing: Procedures  for  testing  minority  Job  ap- 
pllcanu  are  reviewed  in  study  of  research 
reports.  Employment  Testing  and  Minority 
Groups.  The  reporu  examine  the  relation- 
ship between  abUlty  test  predictions  and  per- 
formance by  blacks:  review  test  validation 
procedures. 

PaSTKlAl.     "paoJBCT    CSOSSaOAOS"     OFFnS     DE- 
LINQtrXNTS    JOBS.    NOT    JAIL 

On  the  theory  that  a  solution  to  urban 
crime  requires  more  than  post -Imprisonment 
rehabilitation  programs,  an  experimental 
effort  known  as  Project  Crossroads  m  Wash- 
ington, D.C..  has  devoted  nearly  three  years 
to  a  different  approach  to  rehabilitation — 
stepping  in  with  manpower  senices  before 
young  first-offenders  are  tried  and  sentenced. 
Eight  hundred  young  people  have  been  en- 
rolled In  the  project's  counseling,  job  place- 
ment, and  remedial  education  services  Im- 
mediately after  their  arrest  on  mlsdemeantM* 
charges,  and  500  other  youthful  offenders 
have  participated  as  well.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  DC.  Juvenile  or  General  Sessions 
Courts,  those  who  show  satisfactory  prog- 
ress toward  leading  socially  productive  lives 
may  have  their  charges  dropped.  Weighing 
the  project's  cosu  against  the  youths*  earn- 
ings and  their  lowered  recidivism  rate.  Cross- 
roads staff  feel  the  approach  Is  a  success  and 
"an  efficient  use  of  society's  resources." 

Funded  by  a  federal  manpower  demonstra- 
tion grant  and  operated  since  early  1968  by 
the  National  Committee  for  Children  and 
Youth.  Project  Crossroads  has  had  such 
promising  results  in  Washington  that  the 
Labor  Department  hopes  to  sponsor  varia- 
tions of  its  approach  in  other  cities.  Cleve- 
land and  Minneapolis  are  soon  to  become 
sites  of  two  more  pre-trial  Intervention  proj- 
ects, while  others  may  be  launched  next  year 
In  Boston.  Baltimore,  San  Antonio.  San 
Jose,  and  perhaps  other  dtles. 

NOTantorKssxoNAz,  sr&rr 
Crossroads  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the 
Manhattan  Court  Employment  Project  run 
by  the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  In  New  York 
(see  MIS.  April  22.  1970.  page  24).  AI»o  a 
pre-trial  program  of  manpower  services,  the 
Vera  program  employs  ex-convlcts  as  coun- 
selors on  the  theory  that  they  will  be  more 
sympathetic  to  the  problems  of  defendants, 
having  had  the  same  problems  themselves. 
But  Crossroads  Director  Leon  Lelberg  asserts 
that  Crossroads  Is  unlike  the  New  York 
project  In  that  Its  entire  staff — counselors. 
Job  developers,  and  back-up  Bdmlnlstrators 
alike — are  to  be  nonprofessionals;  persona 
whose  backgrounds  ore  like  those  of  their 
clients.  Though  the  Indigenous  inner-clty 
staffers  are  aided  by  VISTA  volunteers  Lel- 
berg and  an  assistant  are  the  only  prdfes- 
slonals  on  Crossroads  staff.  When  the  Wash- 
ington project  completes  its  experimental 
phase  and  gets  on  Its  feet  as  a  permanent 
Institution  working  with  the  courts,  these 
two  men  will  bow  out  of  the  picture — prob- 
ably wltbln  the  next  few  months. 


Use  of  a  nonprofessional  staff  has  proved 
to  be  a  great  improvement  over  what  Leibn* 
terms  the  traditional  "do-good"  sort  of  coi^ 
aeling.  But  he  points  out  that  nmaerou; 
problems  arose  during  Us  evolution  -nit 
former  Inmates,  high  school  dropouts  ana 
chronically  unemployed  persons  who  "wen 
hired  had  to  be  trained  to  work  within  th* 
system,  he  noted.  Their  training  had  to 
bridge  a  communications  gap.  refining  their 
understanding  of  various  manpower  teroii 
and  techniques  such  as  Job  development  and 
counseling.  Many  felt  Initially  that  their  be! 
ing  black  and  empathetic  would  be  etunwfa 
to  help  them  reach  their  clients,  and  tJbev 
tended  to  disregard  professional  approadS 

For  this  reason,  an  In-service  tralnlngm- 
gram  was  made  mandatory  for  the  tUfl 
Cros3road8  hired  one  professional  traliUia 
person  who  organized  seminars.  coMwork 
conferences,  and  participation  In  a  nedal 
course  on  group  leadership  at  Washington*! 
Federal  City  College.  Particularly  noteworthy 
was  the  colleges  response  to  the  project  K« 
only  did  it  create  the  course  to  fit  the  needi 
of  Crossroads  staff,  but  It  opened  all  of  iu 
regular  classes  to  the  staff  members  reganl- 
less  of  their  previous  academic  standing. 

Lelberg  feels  that  in-service  training  of 
nonprofesalonals  has  been  a  key  to  thesuc- 
0683  of  the  project.  He  Is  confident  that  when 
he  turns  over  Crossroads'  direction  to  tb» 
top  nonprofessional  under  his  command  the 
program  will  be  In  good  hands. 

Alternative  to  trial 
The  concept  of  giving  youthful  offenders 
an  opportunity  to  do  .•mmething  constnictlTc 
rather  than  sending  them  to  court  hu 
caught  the  imagination  not  only  of  Cross- 
roads  staff  but  of  D.C.  court  officials  as  well 
According  to  Lelberg.  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
Washington  welcomed  the  plan  because  it 
offered  a  meaningful  alternative  between  the 
extremes  of  dismissing  the  case  at  once  and 
sending  it  to  trial.  Since  60  percent  of  Wash- 
ington's crime  at  the  time  the  project  vu 
launched  was  attributed  to  Juveniles  (youtht 
under  18) .  Crossroads  could  aid  not  only  the 
youths  but  the  overloaded  court  machlntry. 
The  police,  too.  have  l)een  enthusiastic  about 
the  plan.  Lelberg  says. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  it  was  easy  to  win 
support  for  Project  Crossroads,  however.  Be- 
fore the  project  could  get  off  the  ground, 
some  skeptics  had  to  bo  convinced  of  the 
Idea's  soundness.  Lelberg  says.  Arguments 
were  raised,  suggesting  that  the  legal  rlghU 
of  a  defendant  would  be  violated,  that  he 
might  be  presumed  guilty  without  a  trial.  11 
he  entered  Into  this  sort  of  rehabilitation 
program.  Crossroads  countered  that  no  per- 
son would  participate  unless  he  and  his  legil 
counsel  approved. 

In  the  nearly  three  years  since  Crossroads 
began  serving  16  to  22  year  olds,  more  than 
1,300  young  men  and  women  have  par- 
ticipated. Of  these.  800  had  been  accused  of 
such  offenses  as  burglary,  auto  theft,  larceny. 
forgery,  or  prosututlon;  the  names  of  eligible 
defendants  are  taken  each  morning  from 
police  lock-up  files.  Another  557  were  en- 
rolled unofficially,  having  heard  of  the  pro- 
gram through  friends  or  publicity  posters. 
Job  seen  as  key 
Crossroads  emphasizes  getting  a  job.  "We 
feel  It  Is  Important  to  find  work  quickly,  but 
there  are  no  broom  and  dishwashing  Jobs,'" 
Lelberg  comments.  Within  48  hours  of  his 
first  Interview  with  a  Crossroads  counselor, 
an  enrollee  is  placed  in  some  sort  of  employ- 
ment— not  the  most  desirable  work,  perbapt. 
but  enough  to  sustain  him  and  help  blm 
pay  his  bills.  When  the  counselor  has  had  a 
chance  to  assess  his  needs  and  search  out  i 
better  opportunity,  he  may  move  on;  par- 
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.™nu  usually  hold  thrw  or  lour  jobs  while        Further  experiments  along   the  lines  of     a  program  which  helps  the  people  who 
^IfSI^enrollil  in  crossroads.  Project  Crossroads  will  explore  other  admin-     need  help  the  most,  moves  them  toward 


lUM  are  enrolled 

Job  counselors  keep  In  touch  with  areas 
anoloyers  and  the  Waahlngton  Job  Bant, 
Troical  Jobs  may  be  with  banks,  government, 
or  airlines.  Sometimes  enrollece  are  referred 
to  ualnmg  programs,  and  lor  those  lacking 
Mjucatlon.  VISTA  volunteers  conduct  evening 
tutoring  sessions  at  Crossroads  headquarters. 
The  project  oflers  both  group  and  Indlvld- 
u^  counseling,  focusing  on  employment 
goals  and  personal  problems  of  enroUeea. 
Boh  participant  has  a  counselor  who  U  re- 
~0Dslble  for  him  for  the  full  90  daye.  It  Is 
ae  counselor  who  keeps  In  touch  with  the 
mart  every  two  weeks  on  an  enrollees  prog- 
Ms  and  who  appears  before  the  D.A.  short- 
ly telore  the  trial  Is  set  to  arrange  dismissal 
oi  the  case. 

Generally,  four  to  six  months  elapse  In 
Washington  between  the  time  a  defendant 
[»  originally  apprehended  and  the  date  of 
BU  trial.  Lelberg  noted.  Crossroads  stall  la 
amally  able  to  tell  wlthm  30  or  40  days  If 
1  pirHclpant  Is  not  responding  to  counseling 
ujd  Job  placement  services,  in  which  event 
HU  case  reverts  to  a  court  trial.  T»o  thirds 
oi  the  enroUees  do  complete  the  program, 
tuongh.  If  they  have  shown  progress.  Cross- 
roads reports  this  to  the  court  and  requests 
that  the  case  he  dlsmUaed.  The  court  has 
been  very  cooperative. 

Wider  use  anticipated 

Crossroads'  effect  on  young  first-offenders 
indicates  that  this  approach  holds  promise 
In  treating  the  problems  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency and  crime-  Of  400  partldpanw  whose 
cases  have  been  followed  up  by  a  Crossroads 
survey.  BO  percent  are  still  employed.  Only 
10  percent  are  repeat  offenders.  Enrol  lees  who 
(all  to  complete  the  program  und  to  have 
both  higher  recidivism  rates  and  more  un- 
employment. 

At  a  cost  of  S506  per  enrollee.  the  expenses 
Involved  In  a  pre-trial  intervention  program 
make  it  "very,  very  competitive"  with  court. 
Jury,  and  trial  costs.  Lelberg  asserts.  So  far. 
Its  budget  baa  come  entirely  from  the  Labor 
Department  demonatratlon  grant.  Since  the 
jrant  expires  this  fall.  Lelberg— with  the 
backing  of  the  court— has  sought  money 
from  the  DC.  budget  to  make  Crossroads  a 
permanent.  Independent  organljiatlon  work- 
lag  under  the  Superior  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  Lelberg  estimates  that  Project 
Crossroads  would  need  about  $21,000  a  month 
Initially,  later  perhaps  doubling  In  size.  How- 
ever. Congress  must  approve  all  D.C.  appro- 
priations and  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  court 
appropriations  for  1971. 

Lelberg.  who  has  been  consulting  with  the 
Labor  Department  on  initiating  similar  pro- 
grams In  other  cities,  feels  Project  Croas- 
roads  has  demonstrated  several  Important 
points  for  planners  of  pre-trial  Intervention. 
The  criminal  Justice  system  In  many  cities 
needs  reform,  he  declares.  In  Washington, 
the  couru  have  recently  been  reorganized  In 
an  effort  to  make  them  more  efficient.  A  pre- 
trtal  program  like  Crossroads,  he  feeU.  can 
help  further  relieve  the  court  system  of  Its 
growing  load  aa  well  as  Intervening  before 
a  potentially  good  citizen  has  spent  time  In 
the  harmful  atmosphere  of  a  prison. 

The  use  of  nonprofessionals,  too.  has  been 
shown  to  be  a  vital  aspect  of  successfully 
aiding  young  offenders.  Their  rapport,  their 
common  experiences  are  helpful  In  gaining 
enroUees'  respect,  aa  well  as  the  support  of 
the  Inner-clty  neighborhood.  At  the  same 
time.  Lelberg  observes,  recruitment  of  non- 
professionals adds  urgency  to  the  need  for 
planmng  permanent  sources  of  funds.  It 
would  not  be  fair,  he  asserts,  to  train  non- 
professionals like  guinea  pigs  and  leave  them 
stranded  when  federal  demonstration  fimds 
expire. 


Istratlve  features  which  might  enhance  a  pre- 
trial manpower  program.  Some  will  test  the 
approach  In  neighborhoods  which  are  pre- 
dominantly Spanish-speaking,  poor  white,  or 
Indian.  One  may  even  test  the  Idea  of  making 
the  pretrial  program  a  private  money-making 
venture.  Lelberg  hinted. 


WORK    nJCENTIVES    UNDER    PRO- 
POSED FAMILY  ASSISTANCE  PLAN 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 19,  1970.  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion I  raised  with  Senator  Wiluams  of 
Delaware  about  work  incentives  under 
the  proposed  family  assistance  plan,  the 
Senator  discussed  a  number  of  points 
which  I  feel  merit  more  consideration 
by  the  Senate.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  sev- 
eral of  these  points,  an  opportunity  I 
did  not  have  at  the  time  I  raised  the 
question. 

First  of  all.  Senator  Williams  stated 
that  there  are  work  incentives  under 
current  law  and  that  family  assistance 
would  cut  those  Incentives  in  half  in  my 
State  of  lUinois.  The  Senator  was  re- 
ferring to  the  marginal  income  increases 
for  female-headed  families  resulting 
from  marginal  increases  in  earnings.  It 
should  be  brought  out  that  there  are 
substantial  income  notches  imder  pres- 
ent law  which  the  proposal  will  remove 
and  that  it  is  this  aspect  of  the  reform 
which  reduces  the  marginal  earnings  in- 
centive. However,  to  leave  these  existing 
notches  In  place  would  be  to  retain  the 
tremendous  disincentives  inherent  in 
present  programs. 

An  income  notch  is  a  point  at  which 
total  income  declines  as  earnings  in- 
crease because  of  the  loss  of  some  siz- 
able program  benefit.  Today  we  have 
major  notch  disincentives  associated 
with  Medicaid,  the  food  programs,  and 
the  APDC  earnings  dLsregard.  to  say 
nothing  of  the  failure  of  current  APDC 
programs  to  a-wist  the  intact  family 
headed  by  working  fathers.  All  of  these 
disincentives  are  removed  by  family  as- 
sistance and  related  administration 
proposals. 

Senator  Williams  has  stated  that  we 
can  work  out  the  mathematics  so  that 
we  can  have  much  higher  marginal  In- 
centives with  no  Income  notches.  He 
is  right,  we  can  do  this,  but  only  at  great 
cost  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

The  reason  is  that  the  more  slowly 
you  reduce  a  welfare  benefit  as  earnings 
Increase,  the  higher  the  amount  of 
earned  income  it  takes  before  the  recip- 
ient is  no  longer  eligible  for  assistance. 
That  would  mean  that  Income  eligibility 
levels  would  be  much  higher  than  those 
proposed  for  family  assistance,  resulting 
in  many  more  people  being  covered  at 
much  greater  cost. 

What  the  administration  has  done  to 
fashion  a  program  which  has  adequate 
work  incentives  for  most  people,  and 
combmed  these  incentives  with  sensible 
work  requirements  and  improved  man- 
power and  child  care  services  to  produce 


economic  independence,  and  costs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $4  billion.  To  do  more 
would  be  admirable,  but  the  Federal 
budget  could  not  sustain  such  costly  lib- 
eralizations at  this  time. 

Senator  Williams,  in  his  remarks  of 
last  week,  cited  several  examples  where 
female  family  heads  earning  $7,000  could 
Imve  higher  total  incomes  by  earning 
less.  According  to  my  understanding  of 
table  3  on  page  27  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's November  5  print,  his  example 
of  this  effect  in  Chicago  wa£  in  error.  In 
fact,  total  income  would  be  higher  at  the 
$6,000  earnings  level  than  at  any  lower 
level. 

Nevertheless.  I  think  such  examples 
generally  mi.'i.s  the  major  work  incentive 
issue.  We  should  be  more  concerned  with 
work  incentives  for  fathers,  sine* 
mothers  frequently  must  care  for  young 
children  and  have  more  limited  par- 
ticipation in  the  labor  force.  Also,  incen- 
tives for  persons  earning  $6,000  and 
$7,000  a  year  are  not  nearly  so  Important 
as  they  are  for  those  less  well  established 
In  Jobs. 

With  these  point*  in  mind  I  would  like 
to  call  attention  to  a  table  prepared  for 
me  which  focusses  on  the  situations 
where  work  incentives  are  most  impor- 
tant. The  table  shows  incentives  for  a 
male-headed  family  of  four  in  Chicago, 
m.,  imder  various  changes  in  the  father's 
work  status.  The  table  shows  that  he 
would  retain  32  percent  of  his  earnings  if 
he  obtained  a  part-time  Job.  If  he  quit 
the  job  or  refused  to  take  it.  the  famllys 
benefits  would  be  reduced  to  the  point 
that  the  earnings  incentive  would  then 
go  up  to  67  percent.  For  a  man  working 
full  time  at  the  minimum  wage,  he  would 
retain  24  percent  of  additional  earnings 
if  he  found  a  Job  paying  $2  an  hour. 

The  only  case  where  this  marginal 
earnings  incentive  is  not  substantial  Is 
if  he  moved  from  part-  to  full-time 
work.  The  reason  is  that  States  must 
supplement  family  assistance  for  im- 
employed,  but  not  for  fully  employed, 
fathers.  Thus,  the  family  would  lose  the 
State  supplemental  portion  of  the  bene- 
fit with  full-time  work.  However,  this 
constitutes  a  great  improvement  over 
current  law.  Under  APDC,  the  family 
would  lose  its  entire  assistance  payment 
when  the  father  achieved  full-time  em- 
ployment, resulting  in  a  large  disincen- 
tive to  work. 

In  summary,  I  think  Senator  Wil- 
liams' remarks  overlooked  the  most  im- 
portant Incentive  features  of  the  family 
assistance  proposal  and  how  they  im- 
prove the  current  situation.  The  plan  is 
not  perfect  by  any  means,  but  its  enact- 
ment would  mean  a  great  change  for  the 
better  in  the  welfare  area  and  start  a 
long-needed  overhaul  of  our  approach  to 
the  welfare  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  table  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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laUler  booefils  termmato  olien  tlie  tatter  is  mrklni  more  thai 
30  hours  per  wee*.  However,  this  situation  under  lamfly  assist- 
ance is  much  better  than  under  current  taw.  Under  lamilv 
assistance,  the  tamily  would  letain  the  Federal  FAR  benehL 
Unoer  torrent  li»,  the  lamdy  tons  all  casH  assisunce  ant  lliore- 
lor»  lacss  a  Irtmondous  worv  disincentiee.  or  income  "notch  " 


CLEABINO  OP  MI8UNDERSTANDINO 
ON    ANIMAL    WELFARE    ACT    OP 

Mr.   rKDLE.   Mr.   President,   over   the 
past  several  days  there  has  been  a  flood 
of  confusion  over  certain  provisions  of 
the  Animal  Welfare  Act  of  1970.  HJl 
19846,  that  passed  the  Senate  by  unan- 
imous consent  on  December  8.  This  bill 
was  idenUcal  to  S.  4539  which  1  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  on  November  24 
I  am  Informed  that  the  White  House 
has  received  several  thousand  telegrams 
In  opposition  to  this  bill,  and  that  over 
200  congressional  offices  have  contacted 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  a  result 
of  outside  pressure  objecting  to  the  bill 
It   Is    my    understanding    that    as    a 
matter  of  general  inquiry,  these  objec- 
tions have  come  from  hobby  dog  breeders 
who  have  interpreted  this  bUl  as  bringing 
their  dogs  for  the  flrst  time  under  Fed- 
eral regtUatlon.  Apparently,  their  objec- 
tion stems  from  the  definition  of  "dealer" 
In  section  3  of  the  bUl  which,  by  omitting 
Intervening  phrases,  states: 

Dealer    means   any   person    who  a«Us 

»ny  animals  ...  for  exhibition  purpoMs  or 
for  use  aa  pets.  «-— — 


I  am  very  sorry  because  of  the  con- 
fusion that  has  surrounded  this  Impor- 
tant bUl.  The  basic  legislative  intent  all 
along  has  in  no  way  been  to  bring  hobby 
dog  dealers  under  Federal  regulations 
but  basically  in  an  effort  to  enhance  the 
humane  treatment  of  our  animals 

Mr.  President.  I  aslc  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  signed  today  by 
Mr.  Duncan  Wright,  president  of  the 
American  Dog  Owners  Association,  to 
President  Nixon  stating  that  the  Amer- 
l«in  Dog  Owners  Association  has  no 
objection  to  the  animal  welfare  bill  be 
included  in  the  Recoko  at  this  point 
<.,,...^  unanimous  consent  that  this 
IJ'  Ji^'^,^  '°'^^>'  f™°'  'he  Department 
of  Agriculture  Insuring  that  this  legis- 
lation is  not  an  effort  to  regulate  hobby 
dog  breeders  and  owners  be  Included  in 
the  Recess. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bscord 
as  follows: 

Aaie&icam  Doc  Owneks 

Aasocu-noN,  Inc., 
_     ^      Detroit.  Mich...  Dectmber  12.  ino 

The  PUSIDEMT. 

The  VMte  House. 
WasMnffton,  D.C. 

Dm  Ms.  Pkkident:  On  December  8.  1970 
a  bin  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  Knt  to 
you  for  signature  to  amend  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 24,  1966.  relating  to  the  care  of  certain 
animals  used  for  purposes  of  re«arch.  e.- 
perlmentatlon.  eihlbltlon.  or  held  for  sale 
as  pew.  This  bill,  HJi.  19840.  contained  cer- 
Jti^''"  "S""  '"""^'>-  '"  "»  opinion  of  the 
American  Dog  Owners  Association,  were 
r^'^lf  2"'i°  American  dog  fanciers  pursu- 
ing the  breeding  and  exhibiting  of  pure  bred 
dogs  as  a  aport  and  bobby. 

The  American  Dog  Owners  Association 
Sf!^"'HS'r,'"'  '°  '°"  ™  Saturday.  Decem- 
ber 19.  1970.  our  request  that  HJl.  19846  be 
vetoed.  In  substance,  this  bUl  was  acceptable 
but  in  our  opinion  contained  certain  am- 

n^il", ':!1'"""«    """"y    breeder*    which 
needed  clarification. 

Today  the  American  Dog  Osmers  Aasocla- 
tlon  as  a  representative  of  major  elements  of 
the  American  dog  fanciers,  reached  an  aeree- 
ment  with  the  D.a.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture that  the  Association  will  be  Invited  to 
participate  In  dratung  regulations  for  Im- 
plementation of  the  biu. 

F^u^her.  we  have  been  assured  by  the  De- 
partment that  It  is  not  the  Intent  of  the  leg- 
islation to  impose  Federal  regulations  over 
hobby  breeders. 

In  view  of  this  agreement  and  our  opinion 
that  those  areas  of  the  bui  which  we  consider 
deficient  can  be  corrected  by  regulation  we 
have  no  further  objection  to  your  slgmng  the 
bill  Into  law. 

Respectfully. 

DtJMCAH  O.  WBGKT. 

President. 


der  ve  lesa  than  a  subsuntlal  amount  „, 
their  Income  from  the  breeding  a™™L 
of  dogs  and  cats  on  their  o^^^l^^ 
sale  to  dealers  or  research  tacllltlerSL!" 
would  be  free  to  enter  their  dop  m^ 
without  restriction  under  the  bill  m-T^ 
s  nothing  in  It  which  would  requlre"he^ 
to  be  ^d  to  any  group  or  l^i^idu*"^ 
The  Department  recognizes  the  concern  «, 
dog  owners  and  organlaiUons.  It  einS?  ^ 
mvlte  representatives  of  these  "^^ 
groups  to  consult  with  the  Departtn™?^ 
formulating  regulations  and  sS^d^T  2 
care  If  the  bill  becom«i  law.  A  dSt  „?,? 
proposed  regulations  wlU  be  publl.hei^n  ,^ 
Federal  Register  and  adequate  time  .l°~ 
for  the  public  to  comment  on  thTnrS^ 
before  the  regulations  become  eS«H^ 
believe  that  thl.,  procedure  wlin^uT; 
workable  and  reasonable  standards  JSh  J? 
quau.  care  assured  for  the  anImUs  "^ 
Sincerely, 

NEDD.BAvi.rr. 
Director  o/  Science  and  Eiucatlm. 


AMERICAN  BICENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


Mr.  President,  this  definition  on  its 
face  appears  to  bring  hobby  dog  breeders 
under  Federal  regulation.  But.  this  defi- 
nition cannot  be  read  by  itself.  It  must 
be  considered  in  context  with  the  existing 
law  which  it  In  no  way  changes.  The 
existing  law.  section  3  of  Public  Law 
89-544,  speciflcaUy  exempts  any  hobby 
dog  breeder  who  derives  less  than  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  his  income  from  the 
breeding  and  raising  of  dogs  on  his 
premises  and  the  selling  of  such  to  a 
dealer  or  research  facility.  This  provision 
has  exempted  hobby  dog  breeders  from 
Federal  regulation  in  the  past,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  the  futui« 


Depabtuxnt  or  AGaicnn.TxnuE, 
Woj/iinjton,  DC.  December  22.  f  970 

Hon.  ROBEXT  t>OLE, 

US.  Senate 

Dm«  Senatot  Dole:  This  Is  m  reference  to 
your  telephone  request  to  the  Department 
for  information  concerning  the  Animal  Wel- 
fare Act  of  1970  as  It  relates  to  hobby  breed- 
ers and  owners  of  only  a  few  dogs. 

The  Department  recognizes  the  concern 
of  these  breeders  that  the  bill  would  prevent 
them  from  showing  their  dogs,  that  It  might 
prohibit  the  sale  of  their  puppies,  and  that 
they  might  be  required  to  obtain  a  dealer's 
license  In  order  to  continue  their  hobby  The 
bill,  as  It  passed  the  Congress,  specifically  ex- 
cludes dog  shows  from  Its  provisions.  It  also 
would  not  require  licensing  of  persons  who 


ni.^.  f^  °{  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
plans  for  the  American  RevoluUon  at 
centennial  celebration  to  be  held  In  iSs 
were  set  in  moUon  by  a  joint  resolutte 
of  Congress  in  1986.  ■=»"iuuon 

The  re.sponsibUity  for  organizing  and 
conducting  the  celebration  was  defegaW 

rnm,^^'?*'^'^,'^™'""°"  BicentemuS 
S.h!^^'?-  ^^  Commission  has  pro- 
ceeded  under  a  succession  of  able  l«ui- 

^.^„H°™?'*'*  '"»'«'  admirable  p™. 
ects  and  goals. 

mi1f(nn"??''f,.°f  "'^  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  one  facet  of  the 
Commission's  plans  about  which  I  have 
resenations.  There  is,  at  present,  a  study 
beirig  conducted  concerning  a  posme 
"^tie         ^^P^^'o"  ">  Phlladeimila  to 
As  originally  envisioned,  the  bicenten- 
nial was  to  have  been  a  commemoration 
of  the  events  of  1776.  and  the  spirit  of 
those  historic  days.  This  commemora- 
tlon  was  to  have  been  national  in  scope 
The  July  4,  1970.  report  of  the  Ctm- 
mission  to  the  President  discussed  plan* 
for  a  project  Icnown  as  Open  House  USA 
The  Commission  in  that  report  recom- 
mended a  mulUcity  exposition  "to  cele- 
brate the  American  quest  for  life,  Uberty 
and  pursiut  of  happiness." 
,.  I  ^"  ^  y°"  attention  the  fact  that 
the  Commission  specifically  stated  that 
there  should  be  no  "commercially  ori- 
ented   world's   lair  In    the    tradlUonal 
sense." 

After  listening  to  the  exposition  plans 
of  three  cities,  the  Commission  invited 
Boston  to  develop  a  program;  it  en- 
dorsed Miami's  Idea  for  a  trade  center: 
and  it  informed  Philadelphia  that  if  that 
city  would  "commit  Itself"  to  an  exposi- 
tion which  would  be  noncommercial,  it 
would  Invite  Philadelphia  to  undertake 
such  a  venture.  Nothing  was  said  about 
Federal  funding. 

The  matter  has  been  under  considera- 
tion by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  for  several  months.  No  official 
figures  have  been  released,  even  though 
Public  Law  91-269  requires  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  submit  a  written  report 
concerning  the  feasibility  and  financing 
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of  any  proposed  exposition  to  be  held  In 
the  United  States. 

The  International  Agency  In  charge  of 
classifying  such  expositions  has  listed  the 
proposed  Philadelphia  event  as  a  cate- 
gory n  exposition,  which  means  that  the 
host  country  must  pay  for  the  exhibit 
spaces. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia,  according  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission, has  made  it  clear  that  It  did  not 
want  to  stage  the  exposition  alone. 
Obviously  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  called  upon  to  t>ay  for  much  of  this 
exposition,  which,  as  presently  planned 
is  not  at  all  national  In  scope. 

The  staggering  cost  of  the  proposed 
UJS.  exposition  Is  of  utmost  concern  to 
me.  I  associate  myself  with  Senator 
Brooke  of  Massachusetts  who  made  an 
excellent  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate last  week. 

I  feel  that  it  Is  Important  that  the 
Members  of  the  Senat-e  understand  that 
JI.2  billion  has  been  set  by  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  as  the  price  of  the  exposi- 
tion and  various  urban  renewal  projects 
which  the  city  feels  are  needed. 

The  Federal  Government  Is  being 
asked  to  pay  half  of  this  amount,  or 
$556  6  million. 

Of  the  costs  for  the  exposition  alone, 
the  Federal  Government  was  asked  for 
149.8  million.  The  remainder  of  the  Oov- 
emmcnt  donation  Is  for  urban  renewal, 
mass  transit,  and  highway  costs. 

Senator  Beooke's  speech  may  have 
borne  fruit.  According  to  a  newsstory 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  Friday.  De- 
cember 18.  the  city  of  PhUadelphla  may 
ask  that  their  proposal  be  withdrawn.  If 
so,  I  am  pleased,  and  I  feel  Senator 
Bbookx  deserves  much  of  the  credit. 

I  am  concerned  lest  there  be  a  resieU- 
tlon  of  this  nonessential  expenditure  of 
Federal  tax  revenue. 

If  there  is  to  be  an  exposition  In  any 
one  city,  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  should  lay  down 
specific  guidelines  detailing  the  extent 
of  Federal  participation  in  any  such 
event.  The  Congress  should  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  findings  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  prior  to  the 
approval  of  any  financial  authorizations. 

I  feel  that  the  Commission  must  inform 
the  public  of  its  plans,  complete  with  cost 
estimates  of  Etny  future  proposals.  No 
law  has  been,  nor  should  be,  passed  by 
Congress  granting  the  Commission  a 
blank  check. 

The  proper  observance  of  our  200th  an- 
niversary demands  far  more  than  a  cele- 
bration centered  around  a  costly  and 
questionable  project  such  as  this. 

I  do  not  condemn  the  Commission,  for 
that  body  has  labored  arduously  and  has 
produced  many  meritorious  Ideas.  I  do 
question  this  one  facet  of  their  planning 
and  ask  the  Senate  to  be  alert  to  prevent 
any  future  extravagance. 


VISTA 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
dismayed  at  the  preliminary  determina- 
tion of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  to  do  away  with  the  VISTA 
program  as  part  of  Its  decision  to  don-n- 
grsde  the  antlpoverty  program. 


The  congressional  liaison  section  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  has 
confirmed  that  the  new  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  has  recommended 
a  23  percent  in  OEO  funding  for  1972. 

This  act  comes  fast  on  the  heels  of 
OEO's  efforts  to  stall  the  legal  services 
program:  first,  by  restricting  its  auton- 
omy, and  finally  by  firing  its  director 
Terry  Lenzner  and  his  deputy.  Prank 
Jones. 

Now  we  see  the  unveiling  of  the  ad- 
ministration's game  plan  for  the  New 
Year.  Although  the  size  of  the  cutbacks 
in  reseach  and  development,  commu- 
nity action  and  health  and  nutrition  are 
appalling,  the  decision  to  totally  elimi- 
nate VISTA— Volunteers  In  Service  To 
America  is  the  most  deplorable. 

By  destroying  VISTA,  the  administra- 
tion is  closing  one  of  the  few  roads  left 
open  for  the  constructive  activists  of  our 
Nation  to  seek  change  within  the  sys- 
tem. To  these  volunteers  and  to  the  pov- 
erty communities  at  whose  pleasure  they 
serve,  the  destruction  of  VISTA  is  the 
most  unfortunate  example  of  the  policy 
of  "benign  neglect"  that  this  administra- 
tion has  engineered  In  the  past  2  years. 

Time  and  again  we  have  argued  on 
the  campuses  of  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities that  the  system  can  be  made  to 
respond.  The  administration  itself  has 
asserted  that  it  wants  to  see  the  non- 
violent involvement  of  our  young  people 
Yet  how  can  the  administration  main- 
tain Its  credibility  when  it  places  VISTA 
on  the  funeral  pyre.  The  young  people 
sec  the  poverty  that  exists  in  our  afflu- 
ent society  and  then  they  watch  as  the 
administration  prepares  to  destroy  the 
major  avenue  of  domestic  service  open 
toiiiem. 

Over  the  past  5  years  of  the  VISTA 
program.  I  know  of  no  substantive  eval- 
uation that  calls  for  the  program's  elim- 
ination. The  GAO  report  filed  last  March 
offers  only  minor  criticisms  of  adminis- 
tration and  training  procedures  that 
now  are  being  remedied.  The  oversight 
committees  of  the  Congress  continually 
have  recommended  expansion  of  VISTA 
and  its  full  funding.  During  his  confir- 
mation hearings.  Donald  Rumsfeld  said: 

I  think  the  VISTA  program  Is  an  Im- 
portant one.  and  can  be  stiengthened  and 
Improved. 

Mr.  Rumsfeld  as  well  as  previous  OEO 
directors  have  recognized  the  contribu- 
tion of  VISTA  in  presenting  a  challenge 
to  people  of  all  ages  to  serve  their  Na- 
tion by  helping  other  citizens  to  help 
themselves. 

And  I  would  urge  the  administration 
to  examine  the  history  of  VISTA,  how  it 
came  into  being  and  the  reasons  why  it 
came  into  tieing.  This  administration 
may  forfeit  its  claim  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  youth  of  this  Nation  and  the  poor 
of  this  Nation  if  it  continues  to  advocate 
the  death  of  this  program. 

The  idea  for  a  domestic  peace  corps 
was  discussed  by  President  Kennedy  in 
1960  and  then  he  named  a  Cabinet-level 
Stud.v  Group  to  consider  its  creation.  The 
study  concluded  that  the  volunteer  corps 
would  work  in  the  ghettos,  in  Appalachla, 
and  with  the  migrants  and  the  Indians — 
wherever  the  dispossessed  of  our  land 
were  struggling  for  a  better  life.  In  the 


State  of  the  Union  Address  in  1963,  the 
"prospect  of  a  domestic  Peace  Corps" 
was  announced  and  a  month  later  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  t  message  on 
youth,  which  said : 

The  logic  and  value  of  a  National  Service 
Corps  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  work 
and  success  of  our  Peace  Corps  overseas.  Al- 
though the  U.S.  18  the  wealthiest  nation  the 
tvorld  has  ever  known,  the  poverty  of  mil- 
lions provides  fertUe  Gelds  for  those  cltlaens 
with  the  desire  and  the  abUlty  to  be  of 
amlsta  nr»- 

Congressional  hearings  were  held  and 
in  1965  the  national  service  corps  was 
incorporated  into  the  antlpoverty  pro- 
gram as  VISTA.  In  the  past  5  years,  some 
22,656  volunteers  have  served  in  every 
State  in  the  Nation.  Today,  another  4.620 
volunteers  are  in  communities,  smd  414 
are  in  training.  VISTA  has  stood  as  a 
way  for  young  Americans  to  lend  their 
skills  and  talents  and  abilities  to 
strengthen  the  voice  of  the  poor  and  to 
contribute  something  of  themselves  to 
their  fellow  man. 

At  a  moment  when  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Supreme  Court 
have  extended  their  faith  in  the  Nation's 
young  people  by  approving  the  right  of 
l8-year-old's  to  vote.  It  would  be  particu- 
larly unfortunate  If  the  executive  branch 
were  to  adopt  the  opposite  approach  by 
suggesting  the  disbanding  of  VISTA. 

Time  still  remains  for  the  administra- 
tion to  reverse  itself,  to  bring  Its  budget- 
ary limitation  and  restrictions  in  line 
with  its  rhetoric  of  concern  for  the  prob- 
lems of  poverty  In  this  Nation.  One  way 
it  can  tell  the  poor  of  this  Nation  and 
the  young  of  this  Nation  that  it  is  not 
totally  blind  to  their  demands  is  to  rec- 
ommend the  continuation  and  expansion 
of  the  VISTA  program  and  the  full  fund- 
ing of  the  other  OEO  programs. 


BOMBDJO  HAS  ALREADY  FAILED 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  officially  stopped  bombing 
the  territory  of  North  Vietnam  on  No- 
vember 1.  1968.  Nevertheles.1,  we  have 
adopted  a  policy  where  all  Incursions 
over  the  territory  of  any  nation  in  Indo- 
china can  be  justified  for  either  tactical 
or  reconnaissance  purposes. 

The  United  States  retains  complete  air 
superiority  in  Southeast  Asia.  Events  in 
the  last  few  weeks  demonstrate  that  the 
Nixon  administration  is  prisoner  of  a 
philosophy  that  says  American  Involve- 
ment on  the  ground  can  be  reduced 
while  our  involvement  in  the  air  in- 
creases. If  the  American  goal  is  peace  in 
Indochina  through  the  process  of  de- 
escalatlon  and  negotiated  settlement,  the 
inconsistency  between  diminishing  the 
ground  war  and  Increasing  the  air  war 
must  be  evident  to  the  administration. 

In  an  extremely  lucid  editorial  entitled 
"But  Bombing  Has  Already  Failed"  the 
Los  Angeles  Time.';  presents  the  serious 
pitfalls  in  the  administrations  recent  In- 
dications that  it  is  ready  to  rely  once 
again  on  bombing  of  the  North.  As  the 
Times  so  ably  documents,  there  are  no 
Indications  now  that  bombing  will  be 
more  effective  today  than  it  was  3  years 
ago. 
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B4r.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editoi-iaJ  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(From  the  Ijos  Angelea  (Caur.)  Times 
tJec.  21. 19701 
But  Bouding  Has  Auieadt  Faiijcd 
The   Nixon  Administration   is   theatenlng 
to  resume  the  bombing  oX  North  Vietnam. 

There  is  no  doubt  now  about  the  threat. 
This  Is  the  sequence:  Until  recently  the  Ad- 
ministration predicated  resumption  of  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  only  upon  vio- 
lation of  that  three-part  "undersunding" 
with  Hanoi  which  led  to  the  stopping  of  the 
bombing  in  1968.  The  Administration  said, 
until  recently,  the  "understanding"  wa«  that 
North  Vietnam  would  not  Are  on  unarmed  re- 
connalsiau^e  planes  over  North  Vietnam, 
would  not  attack  major  population  centers 
In  South  Vietnam,  and  would  not  Infiltrate 
on  a  large  scale  through  the  demilitarized 
zone. 

The  first  hint  of  a  change  In  the  govern- 
ment's position  came  with  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvln  R.  Laird's  warning  of  Nov.  13 
that  strikes  against  aircraft  would  bring 
about  "protective  reaction,"  a  t*rm  that  In- 
dicated a  stronger  retaliation  than  the  United 
States  had  hitherto  engaged  in.  Thereafter 
followed  the  widespread  bombing  of  military 
sites  In  North  Vietnam  coincidental  with 
the  abortive  raid  on  the  prisoner  camp  at 
Son  Tay, 

Then  President  Ninon  in  his  Dec.  10  press 
conference  added  to  his  warnings  about  at- 
tacks on  recon  planes  a  new  and  more  ex- 
plicit warning:  "If  as  a  result  of  my  con- 
clusion that  the  North  Vietnamese,  by  their 
inflJtratlon,  threc^n  our  remaining  forc«s. 
If  they  thereby  develop  a  capacity  and  pro- 
ceed possibly  to  use  that  capacity  to  Inrreaso 
the  level  of  fighting  tn  South  Vietnam,  then 
I  will  order  the  bombing  of  military  sites  In 
North  Vietnam,  the  passes  that  lead  from 
North  Vietnam  into  South  Vietnam,  the 
military  complexes,  the  military  supply 
lines." 

Last  week  Laird  pointedly  quoting  from  a 
statement  made  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Clark  Clifford  at  the  time  of  the  1968  bomb- 
ing halt,  warned  North  Vietnam  that  bomb- 
ing could  be  resumed  if  Hanoi  does  not  pro- 
ceed "In  good  faith"  with  negotiations. 

Setting  aside  the  argument  about  what 
was  actually  understood  In  that  1968  "un- 
derstanding," the  main  point  here  is  that 
the  Administration  has  expanded,  haa 
changed.  Its  public  position  about  that  un- 
derstanding. The  Administration  has  in  fact 
put  Itself  m  a  position  to  claim,  if  it  wishes, 
that  the  current  situation  Justifies  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam.  At  the  least  the  Ad- 
ministration's several  statements  amount  to 
a  serious  warning  to  Hanoi. 

Why?  Perhaps  to  Jolt  Hanoi  Into  making 
concessions  at  Paris.  Perhaps  to  deter  Hanoi 
from  launching  a  damaging  dry-season  of- 
fensive. Perhaps  to  Justify  to  Hanoi  and  to 
public  opinion  a  decision  to  damage  the 
warmaking  capability  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese within  North  Vietnam  Itself. 

But  there  Is  no  experience  in  this  long 
war  to  Justify  a  reliance  on  threat*  made 
against  Hanoi.  Nelth'ir  is  there  any  experi- 
ence to  Justify  a  reliance  uoon  the  bomb- 
ing of  North  Vietnam  to  force  the  North 
Vietnamese  into  concessions.  Neither  is 
there  any  experience  to  Justify  reliance  on 
air  power  significantly  to  damage  the  North 
VletnamcM  war  effort.  The  bombing  of  North 
Vietnam  failed,  and  that  failure  was  recog- 
nized by  President  Johnson  when  he  stopped 
the  bombing. 

No  evidence  has  been  offered  to  date  for 
believing  that  bombing  North  Vietnam  or 
threatening  to  bf  :iib  North  Vietnam,  will  be 
more  effective  now  than  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  niinols 
(Mr.  Perct)  recently  prepared  an  an- 
nual report  for  his  consUtuents  which  I 
found  both  interesting  and  Informative. 
It  puts  the  year  1970  Into  context,  high- 
lighting the  Important  foreign  and  do- 
mestic legislation  which  was  passed  dur- 
ing the  second  session  of  the  91st  Con- 
Kress.  but  also  rgmindlng  us  of  those 
areas  in  which  we  failed  to  live  up  to  our 
responsibilities.  I  was  particularly  in- 
terested in  some  of  the  predictions  of 
things  to  come. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  Having  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  report  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  I  commend  It  to  my 
colleagues  and  his  constituents.  Further- 
more. I  can  say  that  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  deserves  a  significant  share  of 
the  credit  for  much  of  the  vital  legisla- 
tion we  have  enacted. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  especial- 
ly appreciate  the  memorial  efforts  and 
accomplishments  in  1970  of  the  senior 
Senator  from  Illinois  in  behalf  of  our 
former  colleague.  Senator  Everett  Mc- 
Klnley  Dlrksen. 

I  am  reminded  particularly  of  his  suc- 
cessful bUI  to  name  the  Federal  office 
building  in  Chicago  after  Senator  Dirk- 
sen;  his  efforts  to  designate  1-74,  extend- 
ing across  the  entire  width  of  the  Slate 
of  Illinois,  as  the  Everett  McKinley  Dlrk- 
sen Highway:  his  participation  In  the 
dedication  of  the  Everett  McKinley  Dirk- 
sen  Chair  of  Political  Science  at  Bradley 
University  In  Peoria ;  his  support  of  the 
Dlrksen  Forum,  a  nonpartisan  poUUcal 
science  forum  conducted  monthly  in 
Washington:  his  work  in  aiding  the 
Dlrksen  Library  in  Pekin:  and  his  sup- 
port of  the  Dlrksen  prayer  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the  lead- 
ership of  my  party  that  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  written  a  very 
perceptive  report  to  the  people  of  Illinois. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoko 
as  follows: 

1970  RxposT  or  Sknator  Chaalxs  H.  Pkhct 
Tlie  flrst  year  of  the  new  decade  la  nearly 
over,  and  I  tielleve  that  we  can  look  back 
upon  It  with  some  satisfaction. 

With  much  left  undone  on  the  domestic 
front,  with  the  economy  In  a  precarious  con- 
dition, with  a  debilitating  war  continuing  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  s  tenuous  cease-fire  all 
that  separates  the  Mideast  from  another 
outbreak  of  flghtlng.  we  remain  a  long  way 
from  our  twin  goals  of  world  peace  and  do- 
mestic tranquility. 

Yet  I  believe  that  we  have  made  measur- 
able progreaa  both  nationally  and  Interna- 
tionally In  1970.  We  have  begun  to  reorder 
our  priorities,  reform  our  governmental  m- 
stltutlons  and  redefine  our  foreign  policy 
There  were  many  disappointments,  some  of 
which  I  will  discuss  In  thu  report,  but  In  my 
Judgment  there  are  legitimate  grounds  for 
optimism  about  our  future. 


KMHON     »ND     NATIONU.     SICCanT     tntOt 

Indochina 
As  It  was  during  the  second  half  of  ti. 
ISSO's,  Indochina  was  the  principal  JorelJi 
policy  concern  of  the  United  States  in  th. 
year  1970.  President  NUton  conunued  to 
guide  the  nation  on  a  course  of  steady  with 
drawal  from  the  war,  a  course  which  I  hai^ 
strongly  supported  suice  Its  Inception  in^ 
deed  urged  during  the  Johnson  Adminlitril 
tlon.  By  neit  May,  365,000  American  trooi 
wlU  have  been  brought  home  under  thl 
President's  plan.  Already,  South  VletnanM, 
forces  have  assumed  the  bulk  of  the  comtit 
burden  and  American  casualues  have  been 
sharply  reduced.  It  Is  my  earnest  hone  new 
that  we  can  reaUstlcally  look  forward  to  ai 
day  when  we  have  disengaged  ourael-i 
completely  from  this  tragic  war. 

On  October  7,  Che  President  announced  a 
new  Imaginative  flve-polnt  Initiative  for 
peace  in  Southeast  Asia.  Including  several  of 
the  steps  I  previously  had  advocated,  suci 
as  a  standstill  cease-flre,  an  Asian  peace  con. 
ference  and  repatriation  of  pnsonets  of  war. 
The  peace  proposal  was  very  gratifying  to 
me,  since  I  believe  It  created  a  new  climate 
for  the  long-stalled  negotiations  In  Pans. 

The  day  after  the  President's  address  to 
the  nation.  I  Introduced  a  Sense  of  the  Sen- 
ate  Resolution  which  said  that  his  Inltlatlte 
was  "fair  and  equitable  and  lays  the  basis 
for  ending  the  Sghtlng  and  moving  toward 
a  Just  settlement  of  the  Indochina  war."  My 
resolution,  which  was  cosponsored  by  s  bi- 
partisan group  of  23  Senators,  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Senate  the  same  day  It 
was  Introduced,  meaning  that  for  the  Ojst 
tune  in  several  years  the  Senate  spoke  with 
one  voice  on  Indochina  policy.  Our  chief  ne- 
gotiator In  Paris.  Ambassador  David  K,  E. 
Bruce,  told  me  that  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution was  "the  biggest  shock  the  Commu- 
nist negotiating  team  has  yet  had". 

During  the  brief  congressional  recess  this 
fall.  I  undertook  a  trip  with  the  encourage- 
ment or  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House  in  order  to  meet  personally  with  sev- 
eral chiefs  of  state  and  other  world  leaden 
and  obuin  their  support  for  President  Nix- 
on's peace  proposals. 

In  talks  with  the  leaders  Of  Oreat  Britain. 
Prance,  Finland,  the  Netherlands,  luly. 
Nigeria  and  Ethiopia,  I  stressed  the  necessity 
of  their  using  the  diplomatic  channels  avail- 
able to  them  to  mi-ke  Banal,  Peking  and 
Moscow  understand  that  the  two  precondi- 
tions to  serious  negotiations  laid  down  bj 
the  Communists  were  unrealistic.  Those  two 
matters — the  removal  of  the  current  South 
Vietnamese  government  and  recognition  of 
the  National  Liberation  Front  as  lu  legiti- 
mate replacement,  and  the  setting  of  June 
30,  1971  as  a  definite  withdrawal  date  for 
all  American  forces — clearly  should  be  mat- 
ters for  negotiation,  not  arbitrary  precondi- 
tions. 

As  the  year  drew  to  a  close,  there  were  s 
few  hopeful  signs,  faint  though  they  were. 
emanating  from  the  Paris  peace  talks.  North 
Vietnam  acknowledged  that  the  Onlted 
States  would  never  accept  preconditions  and 
Indicated  a  willingness  to  dhjcues  a  deadline 
that  Is  "logical  and  reasonable."  Some  prog- 
ress also  was  made  toward  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  how  to  effectuate  a  cease-flre,  an  Im- 
portant part  of  the  President's  October  offer. 
Earlier  In  the  year,  the  Senate  spent  sev- 
eral weeks  debating  amendmente  arising  out 
of  the  Cambodian  Incursions.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Cooper-Church  Amendment, 
which  was  adopted  by  the  Senate.  In  my 
view,  this  amendment  effectively  prohibits 
future  American  Involvement  In  Cambodia 
without  Congressional  authorlaatlon.  while 
In  no  way  Impugning  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  as  Commander-ln- 
CblM. 
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However.  I  could  not  vote  for  the  McGov- 
itn-Batfleld  Amendment,  believing  that  it 
«ould  not  be  an  effective  means  of  ending 
the  war,  and  would,  In  fact,  detract  from  our 
efforts  to  negotiate  a  settlement  In  Paris.  A 
majorUy  of  my  colleagues  concurred  and  the 
unendment  was  defeated. 

Middle  E<ut 

As  I  suggested  at  the  outset,  the  cease-fire 
tn  the  Middle  East  Is  a  very  uneasy  one.  But 
^ub  '&ct  that  the  guns  now  are  silent  and  the 
Ulling  has  been  stopped  tn  this  troubled 
put  of  the  world  is  a  tribute  to  the  diplo- 
matic initiative  taken  by  President  Nixon 
and  Secretary  of  State  Rogers.  I  have  fully 
supported  their  efforts  to  insure  that  Israel 
remains  strong  enough  militarily  to  deter  any 
aggressive  activity  that  could  Jeopardize  the 
continuance  of  the  cease-flre. 

Nuclear  arms  race 

Another  heartening  development  has  been 
the  coDtlnuatlon  of  the  SALT  talks  with  the 
soviet  Union.  To  speak  of  nuclear  weapons 
IB  to  ponder  the  survival  of  man;  there  can 
be  no  higher  priority  than  the  limitation 
of  such  arms.  Consequently,  I  am  extremely 
pleased  that  the  negotiators  on  both  sides 
bave  not  permltt«d  propaganda  outbursts 
or  their  very  real  differences  over  such  mat- 
tera  »&  Vietnam  and  the  Mideast  to  distract 
tbem  from  the  crucial  Issues  they  are  con- 
sidering. This  fall,  when  I  was  In  Helsinki, 
I  had  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  our  dele- 
gation, headed  by  Ambassador  Gerard  Smith. 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions. 

NATO 

During  the  past  year,  my  longstanding 
proposal  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable 
sharing  of  the  cost  burden  of  the  defense 
of  Europe  with  our  NATO  partners  was 
accepted  In  principle  by  the  NATO  Defense 
Ministers - 

Por  years,  it  has  seemed  ludicrous  to  me 
for  the  United  States  to  continue  to  commit 
914  billion  annually  to  the  defense  of  Europe 
at  a  ume  when  we  must  ttirn  our  resources 
10  pressing  problems  at  home  and  when  our 
allies  can  easily  afford  to  bear  a  larger  share 
of  the  expense.  Naturally  I  was  pleased  by  the 
willingness  of  the  European  nations  to  agree 
to  the  concept  of  burden -sharing,  but  the 
proposal  made  by  our  European  partners. 
•060  million  over  five  years,  including  just 
1186  million  in  direct  relief  for  this  country. 
U  paUently  inadequate.  I  intend  to  press 
for  a  more  realistic  offer  in  1971. 
ABM 

The  Safeguard  an tl -ballistic  missile  system 
WIS  again  a  focal  point  of  the  flght  over  na- 
Uonal  priorities  In  the  Senate.  I  opposed  the 
ABM  because  I  t>eUevea  that  deployment  at 
iwo  additional  sites  would  further  escalate 
the  arms  race  at  a  time  when  we  were 
attempting  to  negotiate  arms  limitation 
igreementfl  with  the  Soviets,  would  not 
enhance  our  security  and  would  constitute 
a  misuse  of  tax  monies  needed  for  urgent 
domestic  needs. 

The  ABM  battlefield  this  year  consisted 
of  two  major  amendments  to  the  Military 
Procurement  Authorization  Bill,  one  in- 
troduced by  Senators  Cooper  and  Hart  and 
the  other  by  Senator  Brooke.  I  voted  for 
Cooper-Hart,  which  would  have  eliminated 
•334  million  of  authorized  funds  for  Safe- 
guard and  directed  that  the  number  of  sites 
be  limited  to  the  two  approved  in  1969.  I 
decided  to  vote  against  the  Brooke  Amend- 
ment, however,  for  It  would  not  have  reduced 
eipenditures.  and  under  it  funds  would  have 
been  spent  at  a  faster  rate  in  fiscal  1971  than 
vill  be  the  case  under  the  Administration's 
program. 

F€fTeigyi  trade 

Protectionists  in  the  Congresa  made  a 
strong  effort  this  year  to  legislate  import 
quotas  and  thereby  reverse  the  commitment 


to  freer  trade  that  has  characterized  Ameri- 
can policy  for  more  than  three  decades. 

Fortunately,  however,  It  appeared  In  the 
waning  days  of  the  gist  Congress  that  the 
trade  bill,  which  I  strenuously  opposed  and 
fought  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  would  not 
be  adopted  by  the  Senate.  My  objections  to 
the  bin  were  numerous:  It  would  have  in- 
creased our  already  dangerous  rate  of  in- 
flation: it  would  have  protected  the  inef- 
ficient and,  of  prime  importance  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Elate,  it  unquestionably  would 
have  led  to  retaliatory  action  by  the  Euro- 
pean nations  and  Japan  against  American 
agricultural  exports,  particularly  soybeans 
and  corn  from  niinois  and  in  addition  wouid 
cost  Illinois  tens  of  thousands  of  joiis. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  death  of  the  trade 
bill  in  the  91st  Congress,  which  would  have 
carried  us  back  to  the  disastrous  days  of  the 
Smoot-Rawley  legislation  of  the  1930's,  rep- 
re^nts  a  major  victory  for  the  people  of 
IlUnols. 

DOMESTIC    LXOISLATION  :     THE    YEAS    OP    RCroXM 

Since  my  last  yearly  report  to  you  In 
December  of  1969.  the  Congress  has  faced 
up  to  Its  responsibilities  tn  many  areas,  pass- 
ing several  notable  pieces  of  landmark  1^- 
islation.  We  failed  in  other  areas. 

Though  the  pace  with  which  we  conducted 
the  nation's  business  was  often  exasperat- 
mgly  slow,  we  managed — only  partially  be- 
cause of  the  first  iame-duck  session  in  nearly 
two  decades — to  write  what  I  deem  to  be 
on  balance  a  positive  record. 

One  reason  for  this  assessment  of  the  sec- 
ond session  of  the  9Ut  Congress  was  the 
broad  effort  which  we  made  to  dig  Into  the 
fundamental  structure  of  government  and 
make  it  more  responsive.  Again,  there  were 
some  frustrations.  In  the  form  of  sound  re- 
forms tliat  were  rejected  or  smothered  by 
procedural  tactics,  but  there  were  several  en- 
couraging developments. 

Welfare 

Let  me  begin  with  the  most  revolutionary 
reform,  and  the  one  which,  at  this  writing, 
appears  destined  to  be  my  principal  dis- 
appointment— the  Family  Assistance  Plan. 
President  Nixon's  proposal  for  a  thorough 
overhaul  of  our  archaic  welfare  system. 

This  nation's  present  public  assistance  pro- 
grams are  a  moral,  economic  and  administra- 
tive disgrace.  They  promote  family  breakup. 
destroy  the  will  to  work,  degrade  the  recip- 
ient through  a  series  of  demeaning  eligibility 
testa  and  diminish  us  as  a  people  by  their 
very  existence. 

The  Family  Assistance  Pl&n  would  place 
a  »1.600  federal  floor  under  welfare  pa>-ment«. 
ending  the  wide  disparity  that  exisu  be- 
tween states  such  as  Illinois  and  Mississippi. 
It  contains  strong  work  incenuves,  which 
would  help  move  many  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans off  the  welfare  rolls  and  onto  payrolls, 
where  they  would  contribute  to  the  support 
of  their  communities  rather  than  being  sup- 
ported by  them.  It  offers  Job  training  to  the 
imaklUed  and  provides  day  care  facilities  for 
working  mothers  with  small  children.  In 
sum,  it  rebuilds  the  machinery  of  the  wel- 
fare system  from  the  ground  up,  and  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  significant  pieces  of 
social  legislation  since  the  1930'8. 

Because  I  believe  so  deeply  In  the  need 
for  welfare  reform,  I  was  dismayed  as  we 
moved  into  the  final  days  before  adjourn- 
ment by  the  failure  of  the  Senate  to  enact 
the  Family  Assistance  Plan.  But  the  bill  has 
passed  the  House,  hearings  bave  been  held 
in  the  Senate  and  It  has  been  offered  for 
purposes  of  debate  on  the  Senate  floor,  with 
my  sponsorship.  I  am  confident  that  It  will 
become  Uw  in  the  new  Congress. 
Postal  scruice 

The  Post  Office  Department,  with  Its 
chronic  deficits  and  its  labyrinthine 
political  arrangements,  was  recreated  in 
1970  aa  the  United  States  Postal  Service. 


an  Independent  establishment  within 
the  executive  branch.  Bopefuily  now, 
through  Implementation  of  modern  business 
techniques,  and  by  taking  politics  out  of  the 
Post  Office,  the  American  people  will  begin 
to  receive  the  type  of  efficient  mall  service 
that  has  been  denied  them  for  too  long. 
Social  Security 

Baste  reform  also  seems  certain  to  come  to 
the  Social  Security  system.  Wldeqiread  sup- 
port developed  In  1970  for  my  bill.  Introduced 
originally  in  1967,  to  establish  a  permanent 
"escalator"  provision,  which  would  Insure 
that  benefits  Increase  at  a  pace  consistent 
with  increases  In  the  cost  of  living.  This 
would  mean  That  the  elderly,  who.  because  of 
their  fixed  incomes,  have  paid  a  tragically 
high  cost  for  inflation,  would  be  able  to  plan 
their  financial  futures  with  greater  oonfl- 
dence. 

Congress  recognizes  the  need  to  raise  the 
earnings  limitation  beyond  which  Social  Se- 
curity recipients  begin  to  lose  their  benefits. 
While  this  would  be  f-  welcome  step.  I  believe 
that  the  limitation  eventually  should  be 
phased  out  altogether.  To  tell  individuals  who 
have  contributed  to  our  economic  system  for 
four  decades  or  more  that  they  cannot  receive 
their  full  Social  Security  benefit*  unless  they 
sharply  curtail  their  work  activities  Is  to  au- 
thorhse  an  unconscionable  waste  of  our  na- 
tional talents  and  experience. 

Executive  reorganization 

To  streamline  the  functioning  of  the  exec- 
utive branch,  the  Congress  approved  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  proposals  for  au  OfUce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  and  an  Envlroiunental 
Protection  Agency.  As  a  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
I  worked  closely  with  the  Administration  on 
these  baste  organizational  reforms. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  ab- 
sortied  all  of  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  but  also  contains  within  It  a 
new  Domestic  Council,  a  priority -setting 
mechanism  for  domestic  affairs  comparable  to 
the  National  Security  Council  that  operates 
in  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs. 

The  Environmental  Protection  Agency  con- 
solidated all  major  programs  to  combat  pol- 
lution m  a  single  agency  Independent  of 
existing  departments,  paving  the  way  for  a 
unified  battle  to  save  our  environment  and 
eliminating  a  Jungle  of  overlapping  Juris- 
dictions. 

Neither  of  the»  new  agencies  has  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  public  attention,  but  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  overstate  their  Importance.  In  an 
era  when  many  thoughtful  Americans  have 
begun  to  scrutinize  seriously  our  national 
goals  and  values  in  an  attempt  to  decide 
which  of  them  deserve  precedence,  it  is  vital 
that  there  be  machinery  within  the  govern- 
ment to  sift  priorities  and  moke  recommen- 
dations to  the  President.  Similarly,  with  the 
evolution  of  the  environment  Issue  into  a 
national  crusade,  with  Its  having  moved  to 
lu  rightful  position  near  the  top  of  our  list 
of  priorities,  it  is  imperative  that  there  be 
an  effective  Institutional  basis  for  sotmd  en- 
vironmental management. 

Congressional  reform 

The  movement  toward  reform  even  ex- 
tended into  the  Congress,  with  passage  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganlaztlon  ..ct,  the  flrst 
congressional  reform  measure  since  1946.  The 
new  law  opens  more  of  the  operations  of  the 
legislative  branch  to  public  examination  by 
Insuring  that  the  voting  positions  of  Con- 
gressmen are  ptiblicly  revealed,  takes  steps 
to  expedite  legislative  proceedL.ig5.  modern- 
izes the  processing  of  federal  fiscal  and 
budgetary  data,  increases  staff  assistance  and 
establishes  a  Joint  Committee  on  Congres- 
sional Operations  to  continue  the  study  of 
congressional  fimcttonlng. 

Change  is  so  rare  in  the  Congress  that 
even  a  modicum  of  institutional  reform 
must  be  applauded.  But  the  problem  of  re- 
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vltAlizlQg  tbe  Congreas  making  It  more  r»- 
spoDAlTe  to  the  will  of  the  people.  Is  fox  from 
solved.  The  seolorlt?  sTstem,  which  rewards 
loDgerity  and  the  accident  of  residence  In  a 
one-party  state,  la  a  pervasive — and  often 
stultifying — Influence  on  our  operations.  It 
must  be  modified.  We  muat  make  all  of  our 
procedures  more  democratic  If  we  are  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  an  Increasingly  skep- 
tical public. 

It  was  the  absence  of  democratic  pro- 
cedures In  the  Congress  which  was  respon- 
sible In  my  view  for  onr  failure  to  enact 
three  additional  pieces  of  valuable  reform 
legislation.  I  strongly  supported  each  of 
these  measures  and  will  work  for  their  adop- 
tion In  the  sand  Congress. 

Coiuumer  protection 
The  first  of  these,  the  Consumer  Protec- 
tion Act,  was  the  product  of  eight  months 
of  work  In  the  Senate  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee,  upon  which  I  serve.  It  was 
overwhelmingly  approved  In  the  Senate,  by  a 
vote  of  7*-4.  but  was  kUied  by  a  7-7  tie  vote 
In  the  House  Rules  Committee,  which  Is  far 
from  representative  of  the  House  as  a  whole. 
This  bUl  represented  the  best  thinking  of 
both  the  Administration  and  of  a  blpartlu^n 
group  of  Senators.  It  would  have  spelled  an 
end  to  the  haphazard  attempu  to  deal  with 
consumer  problems  through  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Council  of  Consumer  Advisers,  a 
Consumer  Protection  Agency,  a  program  of 
consumer  protection  grants  to  state,  local 
and  private  organizations,  and  various  other 
progressive  features. 

Yet  this  strong,  fair  bUI  is  dead  because 
the  votes  of  se^en  men  denied  the  full  House 
Of  Representatives  any  opportunity  to  con- 
slder  it — an  absurc  result.  And  the  belea- 
guered consumer  i«  left  to  be  protected  by  the 
uncoordinated  efforts  of  some  34  different 
departments  and  agencies  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. 

Electoral  re/orm 
The  electoral  reform  Dill,  which  would  have 
amended  the  Constitution  by  abolishing  the 
antiquated  Electoral  College  and  providing 
for  the  direct,  popular  election  of  the  Presi- 
dent, was  a  vlcUm  of  verbosity.  It  was  talked 
to  death  in  the  Senate  after  passage  in  the 
House. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  specter  of  an 
election  in  1973  in  which  a  candidate  without 
a  plurality  could  be  elected  President,  a 
paralyzing  possibility  which  the  1968  presi- 
dential election  should  tell  us  is  not  remote. 
The  IfiSB  election  had  brought  the  need  for 
reform  to  the  fore,  yet  the  clear  wishes  of  the 
people — as  expressed  in  numerous  polls — and 
the  majority  of  Congress  were  thwarted  be- 
cause of  our  tnabUlty  m  the  Senate  to  find 
enough  votes  to  shut  off  a  flJlbuster  on  the 
issue.  We  were  not  defeated  on  the  merits 
of  the  Issue,  but  by  a  procedural  require- 
ment— the  need  for  a  two-thirds  vote  to  close 
off  detiate — and  I  was  reminded  again  of  the 
overriding  need  for  an  easing  of  t^e  cloture 
rule. 

Jicvenuc  Mharlng 
In  1967.  I  was  one  of  the  earliest  sponsors 
of  legislation  providing  for  the  sharing  of 
redera)  revenues  with  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  I  was  dl^treesed  again  this 
year  by  the  failure  of  this  key  proposal  to 
emerge  from  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  wisdom  resides 
in  the  federal  government;  there  are  many 
local  problems  which  can  best  be  attacked  at 
the  local  level.  But  the  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, with  growing  problems  and  a  des- 
perate shortage  of  new  revenue,  must  have 
federal  fljianclal  assistance,  with  no  "strings" 
attached.  If  they  are  to  launch  innovative 
programs  and  resutne  their  proper  roles  as 
full  partners  In  the  federal  system. 

Revenue  sharing  has  the  full  support  of 
President  Nljton  and  an  almost  unanimous 
endorsement  from  the  chief  executives  of  the 
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EUt«s,  counties  and  munlclpalluea  of  this 
country.  I  strongly  suspect  that  It  also  would 
be  approved  by  a  majority  or  both  houses 
of  Congress.  But  we  will  never  know  If  my 
feeling  is  correct  until  the  revenue  sharing 
concept  Is  permitted  to  stand  or  fall  on  Its 
merits  by  a  vote  In  both  the  House  and 
Senate. 


OTHxa  HioaucHTs  ON  Tm  ooMurnc  raoKT 
Almost  every  major  piece  of  domestic  legis- 
lation can  bo  construed  as  a  reform  measure, 
since  It  affects  to  some  degree  the  way  in 
which  government  approaches  a  particular 
nauonal  problem.  Consequently,  there  were 
many  new  laws  or  amendments  passed  by  the 
second  session  of  the  91st  Congress  which 
might  properly  fall  under  the  rubric  of  re- 
form. Under  any  heading,  however,  they  con- 
stituted significant,  forward-looking  conitres- 
slonal  action. 

I<et  me  touch  on  these  measures,  all  of 
which  I  either  co-sponsored  or  actively  sup- 
ported, and  mention  their  principal  provi- 
sions. 

Mass  transpcrtation 
Authonzed  »3.1  blUlon  over  sU  years  In 
loans  and  grants  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  mass  transportation,  which  I  re- 
gard as  one  of  our  most  overwhelmlnir  urban 
problems. 

Raitpax 
Created  a  seml-pubuc  corporation  to  op- 
erate a  nauonwlde.  Intercity  t»u  passaninr 
system. 

Drug  Abuse  Act 
Establish  a  Natloiuil  Institute  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Drug  Abuse  and  Drug  Dependence 
authorized  «190  million  In  grant  program^ 
and  made  a  key  distinction  In  consideration 
of  the  drug  problem  by  lightening  the  penal- 
ties for  simple  possession  and  cracking  down 
severely  on  •pushers"  and  manufacturers. 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act 
HeojgnlMd  that  organized  crime  saps  our 
national  economic  and  moral  strength  and 
provided  new  legal  weaponry  for  the  battle 
against  It. 

Voting  righta 
Extended  the  Voting  Blghu  Act  of  1985 
under  which  eOO.OOO  black  Americans  In  the 
South  were  given  the  franchise,  for  another 
five  yeare:  limited  residence  requirements  for 
voting  In  presidential  elections  by  providing 
nationwide  standards,  and  lowered  the  voting 
age  to  18  In  federal  elections,  which  will  add 
approMmatey  11  million  young  people  to  the 
rolls  In  federal  elections  now  that  the  action 
has  been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Since 
the  right  to  vote  Is  the  most  fundamental  of 
all  over  dvll  rights.  I  was  pleased  that  the 
Congress  fought  efforts  to  weaken  the  Voting 
Bights  Act  and  eventu&Uy  succeeded  In 
strengthening  It. 

Water  <}uaHty  Improvement  Ant 
Established  the  Offloe  of  Envtronmenui 
Quality  In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent: provided  harsh  penalties  for  those 
liable  for  oU  spills;  controlled  the  flushing 
of  raw  sewage  into  our  waters. 

Clean  Air  Act  amendmentg 
Becognlied  that  auto  exhaust  fumes  are 
responsible  for  between  60  and  80  percent  of 
our  air  pollution  and  ordered  the  automobile 
industry  to  build  by  1975  cars  that  are  SO 
percent  cleaner  than  those  which  exist  to- 
day: established  nationwide  air  polluuon 
standards  and  toughened  enforcement  proce- 
dures. *^ 

Nerve  gas 
Prohibited  the  disposal  of  chemical  or  bio- 
logical warfare  agents  unless  they  are  first 
detoxified  or  otherwise  made  harmless  to 
man  and  his  environment.  I  Introduced  this 
bill  shortly  after  the  Army  dumped  12,000 
concrete-encased  nerve  gas  rockets  Into  the 
ocean  last  August,  over  the  strong — hut  fu- 
tile—protests of  a  concerned  American 
public. 


Housing 

Increased  the  avaUabUlty  of  mort«a» 
credit  for  the  flnancmg  of  urgenUy  neMM 
housing:  made  avaUable  for  Immediate  uiT. 
total  of  M.7S  billion  for  federally  asui^ 
low-  and  moderate-Incoming  housing. 
Supersonic  transport 
The  Senate  ordered  the  deletion  of  a  UK 
million  appropriation  for  the  SST  from  tt. 
Department  of  Transportation  Appronn.. 
tlons  BUI.  Since  the  SST  has  come  to  im 
bollM  the  effort  to  reorder  our  national  nn" 
ormes,  I  was  very  gratified  by  the  succesTof 
our  effort  to  place  the  Senate  on  record  as 
opposed  to  further  subsidies  for  an  alrplaas 
that  would  produce  unacceptable  noise  lercu 
and  other  environmental  hazards  and  Is  a 
very  bad  risk  from  an  economic  standpoint 
At  a  time  when  we  must  turn  our  limited  re- 
sources to  the  human  needs  of  millions  of 
Americans,  there  clearly  could  be  no  Justli- 
cation  for  an  airplane  that  offered  no  bene- 
flu  other  than  a  modest  reduction  in  travel 
time  for  thoee  who  travel  abroad. 

It  Is  clear  that  the  flnal  decision  In  the  SST 
will  be  made  by  a  subsequent  Congress,  not 
the  91st.  X  was  glad  to  have  taken  a  leader- 
ship  role  In  this  fight  however,  for  I  believe 
that  the  groundwork  has  been  laid  for  a  con- 
tinned  careful  examination  of  our  prlontlM 
In  the  Congress  in  the  months  and  veais 
ahead. 

Agriculture 
Because  agriculture  la  central  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  of  nunols.  I  devote  spectaj 
attenUon  to  legislation  affecting  farmers  The 
year  1970  was  particularly  important  in  this 
area  because  the  basic  farm  law  was  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  new 
legislation  was  required. 

I  cast  my  vote  against  the  Senate  farm 
bill  In  September  because  It  simply  was  not 
good  enough  for  the  farmers  of  Illinois  11 
could  easily  have  been  described  as  the  •Cot- 
ton Protection  Act  of  1970''  because  of  the 
manner  In  which  It  favored  cotton  Interests 
and  discriminated  against  feed  grain  pro- 
ducers. 

I  offered  a  series  of  amendznents  In  an  ef- 
fort to  remove  the  hill's  anu-Mldwest  bias, 
but  when  the  Senate  rejected  all  but  one 
of  them,  I  had  no  choice  but  to  register 
my  protest  with  a  "no"  vote. 

The  conference  report  on  the  farm  bill  wis 
substantially  the  Bouse  version,  a  distinct 
Improvement,  though  still  not  enough  to 
Insure  the  prosperity  of  Illinois  farmers. 

Moreover,  as  I  mentioned  earlier  In  this 
report,  the  trade  bin  represented  an  addi- 
tional threat  to  the  farmers  of  our  state,  and 
It  came  dangerously  close  to  passage.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  the  battle  against  the 
protectionists  will  have  to  be  fought  again 
In  years  to  come. 

The   economy 

The  lasue  which  dominated  all  othera— 
foreign  or  domestic— In  1970  was  the  econ- 
omy.  Unemployment  reached  an  unaccept- 
able level:  prices  continued  to  rise  and  In- 
flation Imperiled  every  wage-earner:  the 
stock  market,  after  a  precipitous  drop,  made 
a  modest,  though  not  thoroughly  comforting, 
comeback:  the  fiscal  1971  federal  budget  ap- 
peared headed  for  a  deficit  of  between  116 
and  (30  billion.  The  state  of  the  economy 
concerned  virtually  every  American. 

In  an  effort  to  help  bring  the  budget  Into 
balance,  and  thereby  reduce  Inflatlonsry 
pressures  and  restore  stability  to  the  econ- 
omy. I  undertook  a  program  designed  to  re- 
duce non-essential  federal  spending  by  at 
least  M  bUllon.  By  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, I  already  had  proposed  cuts  totaling 
»3.4  billion. 

Among  my  major  recommendations  were: 
EUmlnatlng  the  appropHatlon  for  the  SST 
(a  S290  million  annual  saving) :  rejecting 
the  request  for  10  additional  P-111  aircraft. 
ending  a  scandalously  expensive  project  that 
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tiu  yielded  planes  so  Inadequate  that  they 
bAve  t>e«n  grounded  (^60  million):  opening 
tw  shipping  of  surplus  American  agricul- 
tural commodities  to  competitive  bidding, 
nther  than  requiring  that  50  percent  of 
thws  foodstuffs  be  shipped  In  American  ves- 
sels (1130  million) :  and  reducing  the  number 
of  unnecessary  moves  by  mlllUry  families 
(1140  million)- 

In  a  private  meeting.  I  also  urged  the 
PTMldent  to  bring  the  prestige  of  his  office 
to  bear  on  the  battle  against  inflation  The 
continuing  cycle  of  inflationary  wage  settle- 
{Qsnts  and  subsequent  price  rises  must  be 
stopped  and.  for  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
wsge  and  price  controls  would  be  Ineffective 
St  this  time  Ln  history,  utilizing  the  moral 
force  of  the  Presidency  seems  to  be  a  neces- 
sity. 

To  increase  public  confidence  In  the  stock 
msrket,  I  co-sponsored  and  worked  vigor- 
ously for  passage  by  the  Senate  of  legisla- 
tion that  would  protect  the  small  Investor 
ta  tbe  event  of  failures  by  brokerage  houses. 
At  year's  end,  I  have  begun  to  nc^lce  a 
few  signs  that  our  economic  health  Is  re- 
turning, although  the  prognosis  Is  far  from 
clesr.  The  Increase  in  the  money  supply  by 
tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board  should  step  up 
the  growth  rate  of  the  economy  and  help 
reduce  Joblessneas.  particularly  In  the  con- 
KTuctlon  Industry.  Bousing  starts  have  In- 
creased appreciably  over  the  past  two  months. 
Tbe  securities  market  continues  to  show 
greater  strength.  The  prime  Interest  rate 
charged  by  tianks  dropp^  again  at  year  end. 
On  the  other  band,  the  rate  of  Inaction 
bai'been  disappointingly  resistant  to  gov- 
erameot's  efforts  to  curb  It.  And  the  federal 
budget  Is  dangerously  out  of  control  In  some 
ueas. 

This  economic  uncertainty  troubles  me 
greatly,  and  I  intend  to  devote  much  of  my 
sttentlon  in  1971  toward  flndlng  better  ap- 
proaches that  will  end  It.  We  muat  wage  an 
fcU-out  war  against  inflaUon,  without  fur- 
ther damage  to  our  economy  and  without 
further  loss  of  Jobs. 

nxiNois  ApTAnts 

As  a  United  States  Senator,  one  of  my 
most  important  functions  Is  to  provide  a  link 
between  the  sprawling  federal  bureaucracy, 
with  Its  myriad  agencies  and  programs,  and 
tbe  governmental  units  and  Individual  dtl- 
Kiu  of  nunols. 

Ca»evtor1c 

Several  thousand  of  the  letters,  telegrams 
iDd  telephone  calls  I  received  this  year  In* 
Tolved  requests  for  assistance  in  such  areas 
u  Social  Security,  veterans  affairs.  Selective 
Service,  federal  grant  and  loan  programs.  Im- 
migration, education,  employment  and  many 
more.  I  have  sought  to  expedite  these  re- 
quests wherever  possible,  and  I  hope  that 
my  of  you  who  may  need  assistance  in  the 
fnture  will  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  me. 
Bemember— aiding  constituents  Is  an  inte- 
gral part  of  my  Job,  not  an  extra  chore. 
Appointments 

In  the  Area  of  Presidential  appolntmenu 
which  require  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  Federal  Judges,  U.S.  attorney's  and 
Federal  marshals,  we  take  most  seriously  our 
rtspoDslblllty  to  recommend  men  and  women 
of  preeminent  quallflcaMona  In  1970.  We 
•ere  especially  pleased  when  the  President 
Dominated  jind  the  Senate  conflrmed  the  ap- 
pointments of  three  very  distinguished  men: 
John  Paul  Stevens  to  the  Seventh  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  Prank  McOarr  to  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  and  WllUam  Bauer  as  U.8. 
Attorney  for  the  Northern  District. 
Keeping  In  touch 

The  vast  majorltj  of  the  approximately 
quarter  million  places  of  correspondence  I 
(eodved  In  1070  dealt  with  legislative  maturs 
pending  l>efore  the  Congress.  These  expres- 
•*M»s  of  Opinion,  whether  they  support  my 
Tlsws  or  not,  are  extremely  helpful  as  an  In- 


dication of  the  prevailing  sentiment  In  H- 
llnolB,  something  which  Is  difficult  to  dis- 
cern. Moreover,  I  sometimes  find  that  my 
mall  suggests  new  problems  that  require 
legislative  attention  and  offers  sound  retx>m- 
mendatlons  for  improving  existing  progranxs. 
Beyond  reading  the  mall,  I  try  to  keep  In 
touch  with  the  thinking  of  the  poeple  of  Il- 
linois through  frequent  tripe  back  to  the 
state  and  by  Inviting  special  groups  to  Wash- 
Intgon  to  discuss  problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern. 

During  the  past  fotu  years.  I  have  returned 
to  nilnols  approximately  200  times.  Fre- 
quently I  have  conducted  "listen-Ins"  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  state,  which  give  the  people 
a  chance  to  d:s:uss  their  problems  with 
me  without  an  appointment.  I  strongly  be- 
lieve that  a  public  official  should  be  as  ac- 
cesslble  to  the  citizens  he  serves  as  his  Sena- 
torial duties  will  allow. 

lASt  January,  I  sponsored  an  all-nilnols 
College  Conference  on  the  '70's  as  a  means 
of  bringing  the  Ideas  of  student  leaders  and 
faculty  memtMrs  from  throughout  the  state 
to  bear  on  key  national  problems.  The  college 
and  university  representatives  exchanged 
views  with  officials  In  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion and  other  public  figures,  and  I  believe 
the  sessions  were  very  profitable  for  both 
groups. 

In  August,  more  than  80  police  chiefs, 
sheriffs  and  other  Interested  officials  from 
Illinois  came  to  Waahlngton  for  my  Confer- 
ence on  Law  Enforcement  and  Individual 
Rights,  during  which  they  met  with  repre- 
sentatives of  tbe  Justice  Department,  the 
federal  Judiciary,  the  Senate  and  the  Wash- 
ington Police  Department.  The  conference 
focused  on  the  most  basic  issue  in  tbe  field 
of  law  enforcement — the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual versus  the  rights  of  our  society  as  a 
whole — and  I  found  it  quite  productive. 
Lake  Michigan 

One  of  our  most  precious  natural  assets  In 
Illinois  Is  Lake  Michigan,  which  Is  now  seri- 
ously Jeopardized  by  our  carelessness.  Ex- 
perts tell  me  that  the  lake  already  Is  70 
percent  polluted. 

To  prevent  Lake  Michigan  from  going  the 
way  of  Lake  Erie,  which  has  been  accurately 
described  as  a  "dead  sea,"  I  proposed  this 
year  a  complete  reetructurlng  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  Compact.  As  It  Is  now  written, 
the  Compact  is  distinguished  by  its  Ineffec- 
tiveness: It  does  little  more  than  compile  and 
distribute  recommendations  that  are  not 
binding. 

My  proposals — if  adopted  by  tbe  member 
states  to  the  Compact  and  approved  by  the 
Congress — would  put  some  teeth  into  the 
agreement  and  prevent  Lake  Michigan  from 
becoming  a  giant  cesspool.  Under  my  plan.  It 
would  be  possible  to  set  standards  for  water 
quality,  to  strictly  enforce  these  standards 
and  to  raise  revenues  for  pollution  control. 

But.  if  the  condition  of  Lake  Michigan 
made  us  aware  of  man's  capacity  to  destroy, 
we  also  had  evidence  In  1970  of  our  ability 
to  create  new  facilities  that  will  husband 
our  resourcee.  In  September.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  speaking  at  the  dedication  of  the 
ShelbyvlUe  reservoir,  an  exciting  %iQ  million 
project  forged  out  of  an  alliance  Involving 
federal,  state  and  local  governments.  In  addi- 
tion to  tbe  magnificent  recreational  oppor- 
tunities It  offers,  the  reservoir  project  will  be 
a  boon  to  the  economy  of  central  Illinois 
and  protect  the  area  from  flood  damage. 

I  also  sponsored  several  pieces  of  legislation 
In  1970  that  were  designed  specifically  to 
meet  the  oaeda  of  Illinois. 

Maxs  trantit 

The  transportation  crises  which  plagued 
such  cities  as  Chicago,  Danville,  and  Jollet 
prompted  me  to  Introduce  an  amendment 
to  the  Housing  Act  orf  1970  to  provide  fed- 
eral asalstance  for  falling  maas  transit  sys- 
tems. The  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  but  failed  In  conference  with  the 


House.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  will 
approve  my  bill  again  in  the  92nd  Congrese, 
but  I  will  need  help  from  the  niinolB  dele- 
gation m  tbe  House  to  insure  that  it  be- 
comes law. 

ReKabiUtation 

To  enable  tbe  Rehabiltutlon  Institute  of 
Chicago  to  expand  its  Important  humanita- 
rian work.  I  sponsored  an  amendment  to  the 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Appropria- 
tions Bill  to  provide  the  Institute  with  fed- 
eral funds  for  a  new  Rehabilitation  Research 
and  Training  Center.  After  Senate  passage 
of  my  amendment,  a  conference  oommlttae 
approved  •1.75  million  for  the  center.  1  hope 
we  win  be  able  to  keep  this  outstanding  proj- 
ect on  schedule  until  its  completion. 
Everett  McKtnley  Dirksen 

I  scored  perhaps  my  easiest  legislative  vic- 
t«y  thls'year  when  both  houses  of  Congrese 
vot«d  overwhelmingly  to  support  my  bill  to 
name  the  federal  building  and  courthouse  In 
downtown  Chicago  In  memory  of  my  late 
colleague.  Senator  Everett  McKlnley  Dirksen. 
So  high  was  the  esteem  In  which  Senator 
Dirksen  was  held  that  more  than  80  Senators 
Joined  me  in  this  legislation.  In  July,  fol- 
lowing the  signing  of  the  bill  by  the  Pres- 
ident. I  parUclpated  In  dedication  cere- 
monies for  the  Dirksen  Building. 
Illinois  campuses 

As  the  fall  term  opened,  I  addressed  an 
open  letter  to  college  and  university  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  administrators  on  the 
approximately  80  campuaea  In  Illinois.  In 
that  letter.  I  said: 

"To  stand  up  against  those  who  would 
substitute  force  for  reason  on  our  campuses 
will  mean  inconvenience  and  may  require 
courage.  But  moderates  must  Join  together 
to  stem  the  tide  of  campus  violence  by  firmly 
stating  that  they  will  not  permit  It.  If 
they  abdicate  their  responslbUlty,  in  all 
likelihood  they  will  Invite  swift  and  unwel- 
come intrusions  Into  their  affairs  by  the 
heavy  hand  of  government.  Make  no  mis- 
take about  It;  given  the  choice  between 
anarchy  and  repression,  government  will  al- 
wajrs  choose  repression.  And  even  a  free  peo- 
ple wUI  support  such  measures,  abhorrent 
as  they  might  be 

"...  I  am  earnestly  suggesting  that  all 
members  of  the  academic  community  in 
Ullnots  dedicate  themselves  to  Insuring  peace 
on  their  campuses  in  this  academic  year. 
With  a  strong  commitment  to  non-violence 
you  can  rescue  your  Institutions  from  an 
obstreperous  minority  who  would  sacrlfloe 
your  right  to  teach  and  to  learn  to  further 
their  own  ultimate  Interests — Intereata  that 
you  do  not  share,  no  matter  bow  they  are 
disguised* 

THE   ELICnONS 

Prom  a  Republican  standpoint,  the  1970 
elections  results  In  Illlnoia  were  very  grim, 
and  no  amount  of  literary  legerdemain  wlU 
disguise  that  fact.  I  believe  that  Republicans 
generally  did  not  devote  enough  effort  to 
transmitting  our  very  real  accomplishments 
at  all  levels  of  govertunent  to  tbe  voters  and 
concentrated  too  heavily  nn  simplistic  slo- 
gans that  were  understandably  resented  by 
the  electorate. 

A  drastic  revision  In  tactics  Is  in  order  If 
Illinois  is  to  be  returned  to  the  Republican 
column  In  1972.  Our  state  will  be  crucial  to 
Prestdent  Nixon's  re-election  bid.  as  It  was 
to  bis  election  in  1968.  and  only  a  vigorous, 
umted  effort,  stressing  tbe  positive  aspects  of 
our  record.  wUl  prevent  a  repetition  of  this 
year's  verdict. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  good  government  la 
good  politics  It  Ir  apparent  to  me.  therefore, 
that  there  is  no  better  way  to  prepare  for 
electoral  success  In  1972  than  by  writing  a 
solid  list  of  achievements  over  the  next  two 
years.  Only  by  demonstrating  lis  capacity  to 
govern  effectively  can  a  political  party  con- 
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Tlnce  the  people  thBt  It  is  entitled  to  rep- 
resent and  lead  diem. 

I  Intend  to  work  with  President  Nixon 
wherever  possible  for  the  enactment  of  imag- 
inative, responsive  programs  that  will  be  the 
foundation  ol  victory,  and  I  am  confident 
that  Governor  OgUvle  and  the  State  Legis- 
lators win  do  the  same  In  Springfield. 
Coat  of  campaigns 
Along  with  many  other  Americans,  I  have 
grov.n  Increasingly  disturbed  by  the  astro- 
nomical cost  of  running  for  public  office  in 
this  country.  We  have  rzached  a  point  at 
which  a  candidate  for  a  statewide  office  in  a 
large  state  must  either  be  wealthy  himself  or 
accept  large  contributions  that  could  com- 
proinlic  him  In  the  public  eye  after  he  is 
elected. 

The  Congress  passed  legislation  this  year 
which  would  have  limited  the  amount  of 
money  that  political  candidates  could  spend 
on  radio  and  television  advertisements.  Al- 
though I  had  some  reservations  about  this 
bUl,  I  agreed  with  the  principle  behind  it 
and  would  be  willing  to  abide  by  Its  provi- 
sions if  1  should  be  a  candidate  for  re-elec- 
tion In  1972. 

But  I  did  not  believe  that  this  legislation 
represented  a  comprehensive  effort  at  re- 
form. It  provided  controls  over  just  one 
type  of  campaign  expense,  broadcasting  costs. 
and  omitted  any  reference  to  expenses  for 
mailings,  newspaper  advertisements,  public 
opinion  surveys,  campaign  staff  and  travel. 
Moreover.  I  felt  that  the  legislation  as  passed 
by  the  Congress  gave  an  undue  advantage 
to  Incumbents.  For  these  reasons.  I  voted 
against  the  bill  when  it  was  considered  by 
the  Senate  and  later  voted  to  sustain  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  veto  of  the  measure. 

I  have  committed  myself  to  Introducing 
broad  reform  legislation  early  in  1971  that 
would  come  to  grips  with  aU  of  the  problems 
raised  by  the  mixing  of  large  sums  of  money 
with  politics.  I  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  we  permit  the  voters  to  choose  their 
representatives  on  the  i»sls  of  Issues  and 
not  Image:  on  records  of  achievement,  not 
advertising  claims:  on  sensitivity  to  con- 
stituents, not  submission  to  contrlbutocs. 


A   JtTDGX   USD    SXNATORXAl.   JtrDCMXMT 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
Oarswell  nomination  because  it  was  one  of 
the  most  controversial  Issues  of  1970  and  be- 
cause it  bears  upon  my  phlloeophy  of  what 
a  United   States  Senator  should  be. 

I  know  some  of  you  in  Illinois  disagreed 
vehemently  with  my  decision  to  vote  against 
the  confirmation  of  Judge  Carswell  for  a  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Court,  and  I  personally 
found  It  difficult  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  a 
President  of  my  party. 

Yet  it  was  apparent  to  me,  after  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  testimony  of  the  con- 
firmation hearings  and  of  the  other  avail- 
able evidence,  that  Judge  Carswell  was  glar- 
ingly deficient  in  legal  scholarship  and  In  his 
sensitivity  to  the  aspirations  of  aU  Ameri- 
cans for  full  membership  in  our  society. 
When  I  considered  that  confirmation  might 
have  meant  that  Judge  Carswell  would  sit 
on  the  Supreme  Court  unal  the  year  2000, 
I  felt  that  I  had  no  alternative  but  to  vote 
Against  him. 

Naturally.  I  hope  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Illinois  support  my  poettlon  on 
this  issue,  and  on  many  of  the  other  com- 
plex Issues  that  I  must  decide  by  a  simple 
■yes"  or  "no"  vote.  But  I  realize  that  In  all 
likelihood  there  will  be  a  few  Instances  In 
which  I  win  find  It  necessary  to  vote  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  opinion  in  my  party 
or  m  my  state. 

I  have  always  assumed  that  the  people 
of  nilnolB  elected  me  as  their  Senator  be- 
cause they  had  confidence  In  my  Judgment 
and  that  I  would  Justify  their  faith  m  me 
on  most  Issues.  If  that  Is  not  the  case  I 
am  sure  I  wlU  dtacorer  that  fact  soon  enough 


No  public  official  disregards  the  opinions 
of  his  constituents.  Insofar  as  they  can  be 
measured.  Tet  I  see  my  basic  role  as  your 
trustee,  entrusted  with  your  interests  and 
empowered  to  represent  them  as  my  con- 
science and  Judgment  dictate.  I  would  con- 
tra -'  this  role  to  that  of  an  Instructed  dele- 
gate, who  must  rigidly  adhere  to  what  he 
understands  the  wishes  of  his  constituents 
to  l>e.  This  may  be  a  subtle  distinction,  but 
I  regard  it  as  central  to  the  operation  of  a 
representative   form  of  government. 

I  hope  I  have  represented  you  well.  I  know 
I  have  tried  to  do  so  for  the  past  four  years. 
And  I  know  that  I  have  not  done  violence 
to  my  own  convictions 

niEDICTTONS 

Looking  ahead  to  the  future  Is  always  more 
perilous  than  recording  the  period  through 
which  we  have  Just  passed.  But  for  those  of 
tis  who  must  make  public  policy.  It  Is  a 
valuable  exercise.  If  we  are  to  act  positively, 
rather  than  to  crises,  we  must  try  to  an- 
ticipate what  the  year  1971  and  subsequent 
years  wlU  hold. 

So.  with  no  guarantees  on  the  quality  of 
my  crystal  ball,  I  predict  that: 

1.  Despite  temporary  flare-ups,  American 
withdrawal  from  Indochina  will  be  steady, 
and  that  In  approximately  a  year  all  Ameri- 
can ground  fighUng  wUl  have  ceased. 

2.  Some  progress  will  be  made  In  the  Paris 
peace  Ulks  In  1971  ofUr  two  years  of  ab- 
solutely no  accomplishment. 

3.  A  far  more  effective  btirden-sharing  ar- 
rangement will  have  been  worked  out  w'th 
our  NATO  allies  than  ever  before. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union  wlU  contmue  to  lessen 
tensions  between  herself  and  Communist 
China. 

6.  In  spiu  of  ragged  and  mutuaUy  suspici- 
ous relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  basis  for  an  agree- 
ment wiu  be  reached  under  which  each 
country  will  abandon  plans  for  ABM  sys- 
tems throughout  her  territory,  except  for 
command  headquarters  In  Washington  and 
Moscow. 

6.  Relationships  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  wUl  be  closer  In 
1971  than  at  any  time  in  the  past  two 
decades  as  a  result  of  the  mutual  respect 
and  common  Ideology  of  President  Nixon 
and  Prime  Minister  Heath. 

7.  The  new  Secretary  of  the  Treaaurj- 
deslgnate.  Democrat  John  ConnaUy  of  Texas 
wui  become  one  of  the  most  visible  and 
powerful  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 

8.  The  Senate  wUl  develop  procedures  and 
practices  to  speed  up  its  handling  of  the 
nations  bualneas.  If  it  continues  on  its  pres- 
ent course,  it  will  require  a  14-month  calen- 
dar year. 

9.  The  seniority  system  in  both  the  Senate 
and  the  Bouse  will  come  under  increasinglv 
sharp  attack. 

10.  An  effort  will  be  made,  with  my  sup- 
port, to  change  the  fiscal  year  of  the  federal 
government  from  July  l^une  30  to  a  Jan- 
uary 1-December  31  calendar  year.  This  move 
would  help  Insure  that  appropriations  bills 
are  approved  before  the  new  years  opens 
Under  the  disgraceful  procedures  followed 
now,  final  action  often  is  delayed  as  much 
as  six  months  Into  the  new  fiscal  year. 

11.  Barring  any  precipitous  change  In  pol- 
ley.  such  as  that  represented  by  the  Cam- 
bodian Incursions,  our  campuses  will  he 
quieter  in  1971  than  they  were  this  year 
The  malaise  that  has  affected  our  youth  has 
by  no  means  disappeared,  but  studenu  seem 
to  be  Just  as  "fed  up"  with  violence  as  the 
rest  of  the  country, 

12.  The  movement  toward  a  shorter  work 
week  will  continue,  as  more  offloes  any  fac- 
tories adopt  a  larger  number  of  three-dav 
weekends.  ' 

13.  The  Senate  will  change  Its  rule  of  190 
years  standing  and  permit  me  to  appoint  the 
first  girl  Senate  page  ever  selected  from 
Illinois. 


December  22,  1970 


As  we  approach  what  promises  to  he  a  vi». 
active  new  year  In  the  Senate.  I  wui  nZ^ 
your  continued  support  and  counsel  if  i~; 
be  of  service  to  you  m  any  way,  i  hone  SS 
win  contact  my  offices  m  Washington  ChT 
cago  and  Sprlogfleld.  "" 


PRESCRIPTION  FOR  PROSPERTTy 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President  at  > 
time  when  the  problems  of  the  economy 
are  on  everyone's  mind  in  this  country— 
mdeed.  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  the 
economy  is  our  No.  1  domestic  problem- 
it  is  encouraging  to  see  that  some  of  our 
business  leaders  are  speaking  out  and  of- 
fering  helpful  suggestions  on  what  mleht 
be  done.  '  ' 

Two  weeks  ago,  one  such  corporate 
execuuve  used  the  forum  of  his  com- 
pany's annual  shareholders  meeting  to 
propose  a  six-point  program  to  get  the 
United  States  moving  forward  on  thp 
economic  front. 

This  executive  was  Charles  G  Bluh- 
dom.  chairman  of  the  board  of  Gulf  h 
Western  Industries,  And  whether  or  not 
we  all  agree  with  Mr,  Bluhdom's  ■■pre- 
scnptlon  for  prosperity,"  we  should  wel- 
come his  concern  and  the  suggestion! 
generated  by  it. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RgcoM 
asfollov/s: 


December  22,  1970 
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Good  moralng.  ladles  and  Kentlemen. 
On  behalf  of  *he  management  of  Gulf  k 
Western  Industries.  I  welcome  you  to  the 
thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  company 
All  of  us  appreciate  your  Interest  In  com^ 
Ing  here  this  morning  to  get  a  first-hand 
report  on  the  progress  of  your  company  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Before  I  turn  the  meeting  back  over  to 
Mr.  Judelaon.  the  president  of  Gulf  &  We«. 
ern.  I  want  to  talk  about  some  mattera  that 
we  of  vlt*I  Importance  to  you.  both  u 
sharcholderB  of  this  company  and  as  citi- 
zens of  this  country. 

Aa  the  sixty-fourth  largest  industrial  cor- 
poration m  this  country.  Gulf  &  Western  !»  a 
key  contributxjr  to  our  economy  and  very 
much  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  America 

None  of  us  at  Gulf  &  Western  holds  pub- 
lic office,  but  we  are  responsible  Just  the 
same  for  the  Interests  of  a  large  group  of 
people.  "^ 

I  am  referring  to  you  and  your  fellow 
Shareholders— some  one  hundred  thousand 
strong.  And  to  the  seventy-flve  thousand  em- 
ployees of  this  company  and  their  families. 
And  to  the  thousands  of  people,  from  one 
end  of  this  nation  to  the  other,  with  whom 
we  do  business. 

A3  chairman  of  Gulf  &  Western.  I  have 
several  responsibilities.  The  most  Immediate, 
of  course.  Is  to  oversee  the  company's  dally 
progrws  and  profltabUlty.  In  addition,  all  ol 
us  In  the  management  of  Gulf  &  Western 
feel  responsible  for  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  employees  and  our  shareholders  be- 
yond paychecks  and  dividends.  And  as  chlrf 
executive  officer  of  this  company,  I  am  neces- 
sarily concerned  with  broader  Issues,  such  as 
the  state  of  the  economy. 

These  responalbUitiea  are  all  Interwoven. 
The  state  of  the  economy,  for  example,  di- 
rectly affects  the  profit  performance  of  this 
company.  And  the  profit  performance  of  this 
company  directly  affects  the  economic  well- 
being  of  our  employees  and  our  shareholders. 
So  let  me  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  the 
economy.  Taking  its  measure  In  this  month 
of  December  1970,  we  find  that: 

Unemployment,  in  personal  terms  the 
cruelest  of  all  the  economic  Indicators,  has 


flxen  to  an  alarming  6.S  percent  of  the  total 
labor  force — the  highest  figure  since  1963. 
Xhls  means  that  this  morning  more  than  four 
and  one-half  million  men  and  women  In  this 
country  have  no  Jobs  and  no  steady  Income. 

Prices,  for  everything  from  maple  syrup  to 
machine  tools,  are  up  an  average  of  6  percent 
over  a  year  ago — and  still  rising. 

Wages  have  gone  up  this  year  by  an  average 
of  nearly  7  percent.  Just  compare  the  Amer- 
ican worker's  average  hourly  wage,  which  Is 
DOW  pushing  four  dollars,  with  the  pay  of  a 
Japanese  or  Italian  worker  who  makes  eighty 
cents  an  hour,  or  a  Frenchman  who  makes 
one  dollar  an  hour,  and  you  get  some  Indica- 
tion of  the  competitive  threat  to  the  United 
States. 

And  while  wages  are  rising,  productivity — 
historically  the  pride  and  mainspring  of 
American  Industry — has  unfortunately  not 
kept  pace.  And  If  we  don't  watch  our  step. 
this  lagging  productivity  together  with  our 
xmoompetltlve  wage  posture.  Is  going  to  price 
MS  right  out  of  world  markets. 

Total  corporate  profits  have  slipped  18  per- 
cent below  last  year — from  flOO  bllUon  to 
183  billion. 

Fmally,  the  gross  national  product,  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  goods  and  services  the 
nation  produces,  Is  stagnant.  And  In  constant 
dollars  our  real  output  actually  is  down — 
one  clear  bit  of  evidence  pointing  up  this 
country's  economic  difficulties. 

Let's  look  at  them. 

Unemployment,  up. 

Prices  and  wages,  up. 

Productivity,  lagging. 

Profits,  down. 

GNP.  flat. 

That's  not  how  this  country  was  built. 
This  country  was  btuit  on  action. 

And  Washington  has  begun  to  act.  One 
result  Is  that  interest  rates,  which  recently 
soared  to  historic  highs,  have  descended  to 
slower  altitude. 

"nils  will  help  ease  some  of  the  pressures. 
But  the  major  problems  stubbornly  persist. 

Washington's  game  plan  was  to  trade 
higher  unemployment  for  lower  inflation. 

It  has  been  SO  percent  successful:  we  have 
got  higher  unemployment;  we  also  have 
higher  Inflation. 

It  Ig  very  distressing  to  pay  the  price  we  are 
paying— idle  men.  idle  machines — and  to  get 
as  little  relief  from  Inflation  as  we  are  gening. 

In  1970  this  country  was  short-changed  by 
some  M5  billion.  That  is.  the  economic  out- 
put of  the  United  SUtes  was  »45  billion  less 
than  Its  potential.  Forty-flve  billion  dollars — 
Just  about  equal  to  the  assets  of  U.S.  Steel, 
Mobile  Oil.  IBM.  Ford  and  General  Motors 
all  put  together. 

There  has  to  be  a  better  way.  And  I  am  sure 
that  the  experts  In  Washington  are  burning 
the  night  oil  looking  for  it. 

I  am  very  optimistic  about  the  future.  But 
I  have  to  tell  you  that  America  Is  engaged  in 
an  economic  struggle  that  Is  as  serious  a  test 
S3  this  nation  has  faced  In  the  last  twenty- 
five  years. 

Many  solutlona  have  been  suggested,  from 
mandatory  wage  and  price  controls  to  a  new 
tax  on  the  profits  of  companies  that  make  In- 
flationary wage  settlements.  Neither  of  these 
Is  really  workable. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is:  there  Is  no 
single  answer,  no  cure-all.  But  perhaps  a  com- 
bination of  things  may  help. 

As  citizens  we  are  all  concerned  about  the 
right  course  to  take  to  get  this  country  mov- 
ing ahead.  As  a  businessman  I  am  doubly 
concerned.  But  merely  being  concerned  Is  not 
enough.  As  a  businessman  I  have  a  respon- 
slbUiiy  to  make  my  voice  heard.  And  that 
is  what  I  am  doing  today. 

In  today's  new  climate  of  corporate  oon- 
sdousnesB.  businessmen  are  looking  up  from 
their  balance  sheets  and  taking  a  broad  view. 
And  they're  doing  this  for  a  very  good  rea- 
son. Because  what  affects  the  economy  affects 
every  company  In  this  country.  And  what  af- 


fects   every    company    affects    every    share 
holder. 

In  my  view  our  best  economic  course  lies  In 
a  carefully-compounded,  courageously  ap- 
plied prescription  for  prosperity  made  up  of 
these  six  Ingredients: 

One.  a  moderately  expansive  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  to  rouse  the  sluggish  economy. 
But  Washington  should  not  push  the  mone- 
tary-fiscal accelerator  through  the  floor- 
board. 

Two.  as  a  counterpart  to  this  expansion — 
and  this  Is  vital — a  system  of  voluntary  wage- 
price  dlsclpUnes.  suggested  by  Washington 
and  carried  out  by  all  segments  of  business 
and  labor. 

Three,  to  help  stimulate  capital  spending — 
and  this  also  Is  vital  if  we  are  to  compete 
successfully  In  the  world  marketplace  with 
modem  plants  and  equipment — I  suggest 
restoration  of  the  Investment  tax  credit. 
Eventually  this  can  mean  a  3-bllllon-dollar- 
a-year  shot-In -the- arm  for  the  economy.  This 
can  pay  for  Itself  many  times  over  in  extra 
Investment  by  businesses  in  more  modem — 
and  more  productive — facilities. 

Pour,  an  enlightened  antitrust  policy  that 
Is  designed  to  be  stimulating  instead  of  stifl- 
ing, progressive  Instead  of  penalising.  It  Is 
absolutely  ridiculous  that  American  busi- 
ness should  have  to  compete  with  Germany 
and  Japan  and  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  all  at  the  same  time.  At  a 
time  when  the  United  States  is  pursuing  a 
naive  merger  policy  more  becoming  the  1870s 
than  the  1970s,  Europe  is  doing  exactly  the 
opposite.  Recognizing  the  hugeness  of  the 
prize  at  stake,  European  governments  are 
encouraging  their  firms  to  become  larger 
through  mergers,  and  thus  more  competitive 
and  more  efficient.  While  Europe  is  Just  be- 
ginning to  recognize  this  most  basic  of  all 
economic  laws,  we  In  America  are  flirting 
with  danger  by  flouting  It.  And  If  we  con- 
tinue to  pursue  this  disastrous  course,  we 
will  And  our  markets  both  at  home  and 
abroad  shrinking,  our  bcdance  of  payments 
in  even  greater  disarray,  and  our  economic 
Vitality  sapped. 

Five,  a  program  of  extremely  selective  pr€>- 
tectlonlsm  to  help  close  the  wage-product- 
Ivlty-performance  gap  In  this  country.  Speci- 
fically, the  President  should  be  empowered 
to  Impose  emergency  import  quotas  on  speci- 
fic goods  If  a  foreign  country  disregards  the 
rules  of  competitive  fair  play  and  tries  to 
fiood  our  markets  and  destroy  some  seg- 
ments of  our  Industry.  Furthermore.  I  call 
upon  other  nations  who  are  competing  in- 
dustrial powers  to  open  their  doors  without 
rectrictlon  to  American  Investment  in  the 
same  manner  and  spirit  that  we  op^n  our 
doors  to  them. 

Six,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
must  go  before  the  nation  on  television  once, 
or  twice,  or  as  many  times  as  is  necessary, 
to  alert  the  American  people  to  the  gravity 
of  the  economic  problems  of  the  seventies. 
It  Is  not  enough  for  him  to  talk  to  business 
and  labor  leaders.  It  is  your  pocketbook  that 
Is  suffering  and  you  are  entitled  to  know 
directly  from  the  man  you  elect  every  four 
years  what  the  consequences  of  a  continuing 
wage-price  spiral   mean  to  you. 

If  this  slx-potnt  program  Is  what  It  takes 
to  get  a  full-employment,  full-Income,  full- 
performance  economy,  then  Washington 
should  take  these  steps  without  delay. 

There  Is  one  more  area  of  concern  to  all 
of  -MS  that  I  want  to  touch  on.  T^at  Is  the 
quality  of  life  In  America — from  bousing  to 
health,  from  education  to  environment. 

The  need  In  each  of  these  areas  is  vast 
and  pressing.  But  I  ask  you.  how  can  we  ex- 
pect to  meet  the  tremendous  coats  that  these 
needs  entail  If  we  don't  have  the  money  to 
pay  the  bills? 

And  believe  me,  we  can't  pay  those  bills 
unless  and  until  we  have  a  vital,  growing, 
full -performance   economy. 

Surely  we  have  learned  by  now  that  unless 
there  is  economic  growth  there  Is  stagnation. 


That  unless  there  Is  economic  growth  there 
will  be  no  Increase  in  corporate  profits.  And 
remember,  if  there  Is  no  Increase  In  cor- 
porate profits  there  is  no  Increase  In  tax 
revenues  for  the  government. 

And  If  there  Is  no  economic  growth  there 
Is  no  chance  to  meet  fullv  our  social  respon- 
sibilities. 

In  a  strong  economy  everyone  gains.  In  a 
week  economy  no  one  gains. 

Otn*  first  order  of  national  business  must 
be  to  put  the  American  economy  back  on  the 
right  course.  And  to  restore  the  confidence  of 
the  American  people  in  our  economic  system, 
which  has  made  this  country  the  leader  of 
the  free  world. 

Thank  you. 


A  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  22,  1970. 
Tom  Wicker  has  written  a  sad  Christmas 
story.  It  is  the  story  of  the  attempt  by 
the  Senate  and  its  Select  Committee  on 
Nutrition  and  Human  Needs,  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  to  help 
the  Nixon  administration  to  meet  its 
commitment  to  end  hunger  In  America. 

At  the  time  he  wrote  his  column,  Mr. 
Wicker  felt  compelled  to  conclude: 

Thus  ends.  It  appears,  this  tale  of  putting 
an  end  to  hunger  in  America  for  all  time. 

But  this  story  will  not  have  such  an 
ending.  There  are  those  who  are  pledged 
to  write  a  happy  ending.  We  will  do  our 
best  this  year  to  help  the  administra- 
tion meet  its  own  commitment.  But  this 
year  will  not  be  the  end  of  the  story. 

Next  year,  I  hope  that  Mr.  Wicker  will 
be  able  to  write  a  new  and  more  poei- 
tive  chapter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  "A  Christmas  Story" 
be  printed  at  this  pomt  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  CBBISniAS  Btobt 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

Washznoton,  Dec.  21. — Once  upon  a  time 
a  wave  of  public  indignation  arose  when  per- 
sons as  different  as  Robert  Kennedy  and 
Senator  Ernest  Holllnga  of  South  Carolina 
discovered  that  In  prosperous  America  there 
were  millions  of  hungry  people,  many  of 
them  helpless  children. 

So  great  appeared  the  public  Interest  that 
the  Senate  established  a  Select  C<nnmlttee 
on  Nutrition;  at  its  bearings  in  1969  a  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  survey  showed  that  mal- 
nutrition in  America  was  as  widespread  and 
serious  as  in  the  underdeveloped  countries. 
resulting  in  physical  and  mental  damage  to 
untold  numbers  of  children,  and  thus  Un- 
poetng  a  tax  on  society  far  into  the  future. 

These  and  other  events  produced  a  Presi- 
dential message  to  Congress  in  May  1969  in 
which  Mr.  Nixon  said  that  "something  very 
like  the  honor  of  American  democracy"  was 
at  stake  in  the  effort  he  demanded  "to  put 
an  end  to  hunger  In  America  Itself  for  mil 
time."  The  White  House  Conference  on  Pood 
and  Nutrition,  later  arranged  by  Mr.  Nixon, 
specifically  endorsed  a  measure  called  the 
McGovern-Javlts  bill  to  exptond  and  reform 
the  food  stamp  program. 

Mr.  Nixon  had  made  bis  own  food  stamp 
proposals,  but  the  bill  went  well  beyond 
them,  calling  for  a  nationwide  program 
(about  a  third  of  the  nation's  counties  have 
no  food  stamp  program) .  simplified  proce- 
dures for  receiving  stamps,  an  Increase  from 
•106  to  $134  a  month  in  stamp  allotmenta 
for  a  family  of  four  <whlch  still  would  pro- 
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Vide  only  ibe  &o-c&Uect  "low  cost"  food  budg- 
et), and  ft  fuQdlng  level  that  would  zlsa  to 
•3^  bUlJou  In  fiscal  1972. 

This  measure  passed  the  Senate  by  66  to 
39  in  September  of  1960.  The  Administration 
Indicated  chat  it  could  accept  It.  even  though 
K  had  preferred  a  more  modest  effort  to  end 
hunger  In  America  for  all  lime.  But  when 
the  scene  shifted  to  the  House,  there  was 
no  carefully  prepared  study  by  a  special  com- 
mittee: Instead,  the  matter  went  to  the  dark, 
medieval  chambers  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  where  It  languished  like  an  on- 
dernourlshed  child. 

The  attitude  of  Chairman  W.  R.  Poage  of 
Texas  has  been  well-expressed  by  Mr.  Poage 
himself.  "You  know  what  happens  In  the 
beehive."  he  said.  "They  kill  those  drones. 
This  Is  what  happens  In  most  primitive  so- 
cieties. Maybe  we've  just  gotten  too  far  away 
from  the  situation  of  primitive  man." 

Unmoved  by  ample  evidence  of  widespread 
hunger  m  America,  Mr.  Poage  ultimately  pro- 
duced a  bill  that  wrote  Into  the  food  stamp 
program  a  requirement  that  recipients  had 
to  work  If  they  were  able,  and  that  cut  off 
food  stamp*  from  an  entire  family  if  any 
one  member  refused  to  work.  It  also  required 
states  to  pick  up  10  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
the  stamps,  a  proposal  patently  designed  to 
keep  hard-pressed  states  from  expanding  or 
even  having  a  program  since  the  cost-shar- 
ing could  run  Into  millions.  Nor  was  there 
in  the  Poage  bill  any  apeclflc  fund  authori- 
zation, which  left  the  program  precariously 
dependent  on  the  annual  mercy  of  the  Budg- 
et Bureau  and  the  appropriations  commlt- 
teea. 

But  last  week  In  the  House.  Mr  Poage  was 
able  to  produce  a  letter  from  Agriculture 
Secretary  Hardin  giving  Nixon  Administra- 
tion endorsement  of  the  Poage  bill  against 
a  bipartisan  substitute  much  nearer  the 
Senate  version.  Bven  bo.  the  Poage  bill  passed 
by  only  119  to  llfl  In  an  unrecorded  vote, 
which  a  number  of  members  apparently 
missed  because  they  were  attending  Christ- 
mas  and  farewell  parties. 

The  Administration  Is  reported  to  have 
hoped  the  Poage  bill  would  force  Senate 
conferees  to  scale  down  the  McOovern- 
Javite  bill.  This  reckoned  without  W.  H. 
Poage  and  the  House  conferees,  all  of  whom 
would  have  been  right  at  home  in  Dlckenslan 
London.  Instead  of  a  reasonable  compromise 
to  put  an  end  to  hunger  In  America  for  all 
time,  the  House  group  Is  demanding  that  the 
Senate  take  the  Poage  bill  or  nothing. 

Senator  George  McOovern  and  the  other 
Senate  conferees  say  they  already  have  made 
fourteen  specific  concessions  ( eliminating 
free  stamps  for  the  very  poor,  for  Instance, 
as  well  as  a  provision  that  would  have  made 
It  poealble  to  buy  soap  and  other  hygiene 
articles  with  the  stamps).  They  have  further 
offered  to  accept  a  less  drastic  form  of  work 
requirement  and  spilt  the  difference  between 
»106  and  •134,  If  the  House  conferees  would 
accept  the  slmpUfled  procedures  for  receiv- 
ing food  stamps  and  drop  the  state  coet- 
sharlng  proposal.  But  Mr.  Poage  and  the 
others  have  adamantly  refused  compromise, 
on  the  strength  of  their  119-to-116  mandate 
and  their  beehive  mentality. 

Rather  than  accept  the  regressive  Poage 
bill.  Mr.  McGovem  now  plans  to  return  to 
the  Senate  and  ask  that  the  present  Inade- 
quate food  stamp  program  be  continued  un- 
changed. Thus  ends,  it  appears,  this  tale  of 
putting  an  end  to  himger  In  America  for  all 
time. 
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These  Arms  have  put  time,  faith,  and 
money  Into  plants  which  are  Intended 
not  only  to  make  a  profit  but  to  help 
Indian  families  lift  themwlves  out  of 
poverty  or  dependence  on  the  govern- 
ment. 

Not  many  years  ago  BVD  started  a 
plant  at  Wlnslow.  Ariz.,  to  employ  mainly 
Navaho  and  Hopi  Indians.  Despite  the 
unfair  competition  from  foreign  Im- 
ports, this  plant  remains  In  operation — 
and  I  hope  It  will  not  fall  victim  to  the 
import  deluge. 

But  what  I  want  to  do  today  Is  to 
Insert  In  the  Rccoro  a  word  of  Christmas 
cheer  concerning  this  plant  and  the  em- 
ployees of  BVD. 

The  version  of  the  story  I  offer  came 
from  the  December  9,  1970,  Tucson  Dally 
Citizen.  It  demonstrates  the  generosity 
that  BVD  employees  In  New  York  have 
shown  toward  their  fellow  BVD  em- 
ployees some  3,000  miles  away. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  have  this  brief  story  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There   being  no  objection   the  story 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcohd, 
as  follows: 
BVD  Will  Sjoi"  Putt  To  Put  Saitu  to 

Indians 
WiNai,ow.— The  New  York  parent  offlce  of 
this  clty»  SVD  plant  will  skip  a  Chrlstmae 
party  to   play  Santa  Claiu   to  Navajo   ana 
Hopl  children. 

A  spokesman  said  the  funds  usually  spent 
for  the  party  bought  388  gUte  for  the  Arizona 
chUdren.  whose  parenu  work  In  the  Wlnslow 
uodergannent  fsctory. 

Cbsrl«g  Clark,  BVD  plant  manager  In  Wlns- 
low. said  the  gifts  wlU  be  distributed  Satur- 
day morning  at  the  Rlalto  Theater  All  the 
gifts  were  shipped  from  New  York, 

Clark  said  the  Idea  to  give  up  the  party 
came  from  Rita  Johnson,  a  secretary  In  the 
New  York  offlce. 

The  wmsiow  BVD  plant's  work  force  is 
mainly  Navajo  and  Hopl  Indiana. 


BVD  WILL  SKIP  PARTY  TO  PLAY 
SANTA  TO  INDIANS 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  in  Ari- 
zona we  owe  8  special  gratitude  to  many 
good  companies  which  liave  Invested  in 
business  on  our  Indian  reservations. 


STATE  DEMOCRATS  VOTE  TO  ELECT 
ALL  DELEGATES  TO  CONVENTION 
Mr.  HDOHES.  Mr.  President.  2  years 
ago.  a  movement  to  reform  Democratic 
Party  procedures  was  bom  out  of  the 
shambles  of  the  1968  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention.  Many  concerned 
Democrats  were  fearful  that  this  move- 
ment could  not  work,  that  It  would  divide 
Democrats  and  make  It  more  difficult  to 
bind  up  the  old  wounds,  or  that  it  would 
lead  to  the  formation  of  a  new  party. 

But  alongside  the  discrimination  and 
the  bossism  of  the  1968  convention,  our 
party  had  no  choice.  The  Democratic 
Party  has  a  proud  heritage  of  popular 
participation  in  its  decisionmaking  proc- 
ess. A  party  built  on  popular  control  risks 
extinction  if  it  does  not  respond  to  the 
demands  of  democracy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Insert  into  the  Congressional 
RccoBS  a  recent  article  from  the  New 
York  Times  which  offers  dramatic  proof 
of  our  party's  wisdom  In  seeing  party 
reform  through.  The  efforts  of  the  New 
York  State  Democratic  Party  in  opening 
up  its  delegate  selection  process  to  its 
rank  and  file  members  Is  all  the  more 
remarkable  in  light  of  the  major  divi- 
sions among  Democrats  in  the  State  Just 


2  short  years  ago.  In  many  other  Stai«> 
including  North  Carolina.  Rhode  Island' 
Maryland,  and  AUbama.  among  others' 
the  Democratic  Party  has  made  closed 
procedures  as  recenUy  as  1968  a  sublerf 
which  should  be  cosigned  to  the  histary 
books.  •' 

At  this  time  of  unprecedented  chal- 
lenge to  the  legitimacy  of  our  major  m- 
stltutions,  our  reform  effort  is  strong  evl 
dence  that  peaceful  change  is  stiu  passi- 
ble. We  are  not  finished  yet.  but  we  are 
on  the  right  path.  I  believe  that  the  work 
of  the  McGovem  Commission  on  Party 
Structure  and  Delegate  Selection  and  the 
O'Hara  Commission  on  Rules  will  make 
the  Democratic  Party  better  prepared  for 
the  challenges  of  the  1970'6. 

For  the  sake  of  the  future  of  our  two- 
party  pollUcal  system,  in  which  I  deeply 
believe,  I  hope  that  the  RepubUcan  ParS 
wlU  foUow  suit  with  a  naUonal  effort  to 
make  their  party  more  responsive  to 
all  members  in  terms  of  present-dav 
realities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

SuTt  DiMocKAiB  Von  To  Slsci  au, 

DiLnUTXS   TO   CONVZNTtOH 

(By  Thomas  P.  Ronan) 
Albany,  December  12.— The  DemocraUc 
state  Committee  voted  unanimously  here 
today,  to  change  lu  rulee  to  provide  that  all 
delegates  to  the  party's  national  conventions 
be  elected  by  popular  vote  at  a  primary 

Under  the  system  now  in  effect,  the  com- 
mlttee  Itself  selects  about  ane-thlrd  of  the 
delegates,  with  the  others  elected  to  the 
primary. 

The  new  system,  which  party  reformeis 
considered  a  long  step  toward  democratlM- 
tlon  of  committee  procedures,  wui  go  Into 
effect  In  time  for  the  primary  elecHons  In 
1972,  the  next  Presidential  election  year 

County  leaden  have  had  a  major  voice  In 
the  choice  of  the  at-large  delegates  named  by 
the  state  committee  In  the  peist  This  group 
of  delegates  has  usually  Included  these 
county  leaders  as  weU  as  the  party's  elder 
statesmen  and  contributors  of  substantial 
funds,  familiarly  known  as  "fat  cats." 

The  power  of  the  county  leaders  In  the 
selection  of  the  at-Iarge  delegates  has,  m 
the  opinion  of  party  reformers,  given  them 
undue  Induence  In  the  choice  of  Presidential 
candidates  and  has  led  to  repeated  charges  of 
"bossism." 

The  pracUce  of  state  committee  selection 
of  delegates  was  crltlclaed  by  a  commission, 
headed  by  Senator  Oeorge  8.  McOovem  of 
South  Dakota,  that  was  set  up  by  the 
National  Committee  alter  the  turbulent  igaa 
Chicago  convenuon  to  recommend  changes 
to  democratize  the  party's  structure  and 
selection  of  delegates. 

Under  the  new  rule,  aU  of  the  delegates 
WlU  be  elected  from  Congressional  or  Sena- 
torial Districts  In  a  primary  with  the  number 
of  delegates  from  each  district  to  be  deter- 
mined under  a  formula  taking  Into  account 
the  sl2e  of  the  district's  population  and  its 
Democratic  vote  in  the  previous  Presidential 
election.  Up  to  now,  delegates  have  been 
aUoted  on   the   baala   of  popiUaUon   alone. 

ACCOSO   WITH   STATE  LAW 

The  proposed  rules  changes  put  before  the 
committee  members  provided  for  the  selec- 
tion of  delegates  through  primaries  In  Con- 
gressional Districts,  as  the  state  election  Uw 
now  requires. 

Under  an  amendment  suggested  by  Joseph 
F.  Crangle.  Erie  County  leader,  the  state 
committee  voted  to  ask  the  State  Leglalaturfl 
to  amend  the  election  law  to  make  the  State 
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Senatorial  districts  the  election  units.  If  the 
LfgtBlature  does  not  make  the  change  In 
tuQC  for  the  primaries  In  1073.  Congressional 
(Uitrlcu  win  be  used  toy  the  Democrats  in 
tills  state. 

Ur.  Crangle  said  that  the  uae  of  the 
Senatorial  Districts,  which  are  smaller  than 
the  Congressional  Districts,  would  help  can- 
didates representing  minority  views  to  win 
election  u  delegates. 

While  changing  from  Congressional  to 
Senatorial  Districts  would  require  action  by 
the  Legislature,  the  change  to  direct  elec- 
tion of  all  delegates  does  not. 

HALF  or  SiFMBnLS  PaaSENT 

About  half  of  the  346  state  committee 
members  attended  the  meeting  at  the  DeWltt 
CUnton  Hotel.  The  attendance  was  consider- 
ed eicellent  In  view  of  the  bad  weather  In 
many  areas  upstate.  Many  of  the  missing 
members  had  given  their  proxy  votes  to  those 
sttending. 

The  members  seemed  delighted  at  the  show 
of  unity  demonstrated  by  the  unanimous 
fote.  They  grinned  at  each  and  applauded 
cheerfully. 

The  meeting,  the  first  since  the  Democrats 
suffered  their  disastrous  defeat  In  the  Kov. 
3  statewide  election,  was  relatively  quiet.  But 
tbere  were  some  heated  arguments  over  pro- 
cedural questions. 

The  commission  headed  by  Senator  Mc- 
Oovern called  OD  the  state  parties  to  limit 
the  choice  of  delegates  by  the  committee 
process  to  no  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
total,  but  said  It  preferred  that  none  of  the 
delegates  be  selected  In  that  manner. 
DismisonoN  in  ises 

At  the  ides  national  convention,  the  New 
York  delegation  had  100  votes.  Of  these.  123 
wne  held  by  delegates  elected  as  three-mem- 
ber slates  In  the  state's  41  Congressional  dls- 
tnota.  66  were  held  by  at-large  delegates 
chosen  by  the  state  committee  and  the  re- 
maining two  were  held  by  the  national  com- 
mitteeman  and   commltteewoman. 

The  meetings  at  which  the  at-large  dele- 
gates were  selected  by  the  state  committee  In 
I&6S  was  one  of  the  most  raucous  In  the 
committee's  history.  Supporters  of  Senator 
Eugene  J .  McCarthy  for  the  Presidential 
nomination  stormed  out  In  protest  against 
what  they  called  the  small  at-large  vote  al- 
lotted them.  Negro  and  Puerto  Rlcan  Demo- 
cratic leaders  also  charged  the  minorities  had 
been  treated  unfairly. 

John  J.  Burns,  the  state  Democratic 
chairman,  then  had  to  call  a  second  meetlog 
St  which  the  Negroes.  Puerto  Rlcans  and 
UeCarthy  supporters  all  received  greater 
representation  among  the  at-large  delegates. 


TRIBUTE  TO  SENATOR  MCCARTHY 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 

President,  when  Qenk  McCarthy  and  I 
served  in  the  House  together,  he  called 
to  my  attention  the  plight  of  the  migra- 
toi7  worker — a  problem  he  was  deeply 
concerned  with  and  one  which  became  a 
matter  of  dedication  and  highest  priority 
to  me  in  my  career  In  the  Senate. 

It  is  because  of  this  unique  sensitivity 
that  EuGEKB  McCarthy  already  belongs 
to  history.  No  other  person  in  our  time 
baa  so  altered  the  course  of  our  destiny 
through  his  commitment  to  peace.  It  was 
the  same  sensitivity  and  vision  that  gave 
direction  toward  that  goal.  He  gave  hope 
to  the  young  who  so  desperately  needed 
the  inspiration  of  his  leadership. 

Prom  the  quiet  campus  paths  of  St. 
John's  and  St.  Thomas  to  LTEnfant's 
more  direct  routes  to  power,  Qenk  Mc- 
Carthy again  chooses  to  follow  the  sound 
of  a  different  drummer.  My  admiration 


for  his  convictions,  my  indebtedness  for 
the  stimulation  of  his  Intellect  and  the 
inspiration  of  his  quiet  wit  will  not  di- 
minish as  he  carries  these  attributes  into 
the  future. 


SENATOR  CASE— ADVISE  AND 
CONSENT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
past  few  years  the  Senate  has  taken  sev- 
eral steps  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the 
Congress  to  make  sound  judgments  In 
foreign  affairs  and  security  matters.  The 
national  commitments  resolution  de- 
fined when  and  how  the  United  States  is 
conunitted  to  defend  a  foreign  nation  by 
sending  or  promising  to  send  its  troops. 
Such  a  commitment  requires  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Congre-ss. 

Senator  Sykincton  has  chaired  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee looking  into  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  U.S.  commitment  abroad.  It  has 
beeri  an  extremely  helpful  effort  and 
Senator  Symincton  is  to  be  commended 
for  his  forceful,  energetic,  and  intelligent 
leadership. 

Senator  Cask  of  New  Jersey  who  has 
participated  in  all  efforts  to  maintain 
congressional  responsibility  and  who 
led  our  efforts  to  secure  a  mutual  stand- 
still on  the  nuclear  arms  race,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill  which  would  require  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  send  to  the  Congress  notifica- 
tion of  all  Executive  agreements  within 
60  days  of  execution.  Its  purpose  is  to  en- 
able the  Congress  to  take  action  if  nec- 
essary before  the  United  States  becomes 
too  deeply  involved  in  a  process  in  which 
U.S.  forces  might  have  to  be  used.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  from 
the  New  Republic  of  December  10.  1970. 
commenting  upon  Senator  Case's  pro- 
posal be  inserted  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Advos  and  Consknt 

"Foreign  policy  must  take  precedence  in 
the  White  House.  It  must  also  take  prece- 
dence In  this  Senate.  The  only  safe  way  to 
grant  the  necessary  priority  In  foreign  poUcy 
is  to  restore  bipartisanship,  not  on  a  political 
party  basis  alone  but  between  the  branches 
of  Oovemment  before  decisions  are  made. 
That.  In  turn  means  restoring  the  habit  of 
consultation  between  the  White  Bouse  and 
the  Congress,  for  only  consultation  gives  sub- 
stance to  the  Idea  ot  blpartlaanshlp." — Sen- 
ator Oeorge  Aiken. 

President  Nixon  has  an  opportunity  to  do 
what  Senator  Aiken  wants  by  supporting,  or 
at  least  not  opposing.  Sen.  Clifford  Case's 
proposal  to  formally  require  the  executive 
branch  to  tell  Congress  about  all  interna- 
tional agreements  within  60  d&ys  of  making 
them.  It's  an  old  idea,  originating  with  Re- 
publicans in  the  Eisenhower  administration 
but  never  enacted.  Treaties,  of  oourse.  must 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate.  And  existing  law 
requires  the  Secretary  of  State  to  make  an 
annual  accounting  to  Congress  of  agree- 
ments which  the  administration  chooaes  not 
to  call  treaties. 

But  that  law  Is  honored  in  the  breach, 
iisually  on  the  groimds  that  national  security 
considerations  preclude  public  disclosure.  In 
practice  this  means  the  President  can  make 
secret  promises  of  military  and  other  sup- 
port without  any  congreaslonat  overalght  or 
pubUc  debate.  If  we  ever  learn  of  them  at  aU 


It's  often  LOO  late  to  do  anything  to  affect 
policy.  Senator  Stuart  Symington's  Foreign 
Relations  Subcommittee  on  US  Security 
Agreements  and  Commitments  Abroad  has 
provided  a  number  of  examples  of  once-secret 
pacts  that  make  the  case  for  Case — a  IM6 
contingency  plan  under  which  OS  troops 
would  help  Thailand  repel  a  North  Vietnam- 
ese attack  Inunched  from  Laos,  a  quid- 
pro-quo  agreement  with  Korea  Involving  mil- 
itary aid  for  the  Koreans  in  exchange  for 
Korean  troops  in  Vietnam.  mUltary  aid  to 
Ethiopia  In  return  for  a  base. 

As  Senator  Aiken  said  in  his  Senate  speech 
November  34.  the  Vietnam  war  is  itself  the 
prime  example  of  failure  of  consultation  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress.  In  1966. 
'•'the  aim  of  preventing  defeat  In  Vietnam 
was  replaced  by  the  aim  of  military  victory — 
and  the  great  escalation  started,  without 
consultation  with  the  Senate."  Aiken,  senior 
RepubUcan  on  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, generally  supports  Nixon.  He  believes, 
naively  In  our  Judgment,  that  "if  there  is 
discontent  In  the  Senate  over  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy,  it  is  because  President  Nix- 
on has  not  yet  restored  the  habit  of  con- 
sultation that  lapsed  during  earlier  years." 
<Alken  says  he  might  even  have  supported 
the  invasion  of  Cambodia  If  only  he'd  known 
about  It  In  advance.) 

The  legislation  revived  by  Senator  Case  was 
originally  Introduced  In  1964  by  the  con- 
servative Republican  Sen.  William  F.  Know- 
land  with  the  support  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. It  differed  from  Case's  proposal  in  that 
It  would  have  forced  disclosure  to  senators, 
but  not  representatives.  The  Case  bill  would 
require  the  Secretary  of  State  lo  send  Con- 
gress transcripts  of  all  agreements  as  soon  as 
possible,  but  in  no  event  later  than  60  days 
after  they've  been  completed.  In  ihoce  cases 
wheie  public  disclosure  would  be,  in  the 
President's  opinion,  "prejudicial  to  the  na- 
tional security,"  the  texte  of  agreements 
would  go  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  and  be  pro- 
tected by  "an  appropriate  injunction  of  sec- 
recy to  be  removed  only  upon  due  notice  from 
the  President."  The  Members  under  such 
circumstances  would  know  but  couldn't  tell. 
For  a  branch  of  government  whose  func- 
tion is  to  advise  and  consent,  that's  prefer- 
able to  not  knowing  at  aU. 

It's  too  early  to  tell  from  where  support  for 
Case  will  come.  Soundings  are  being  made 
at  the  State  Department  and  the  White 
House.  On  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
all  but  perhaps  hawklKh  Sen.  Oale  McOee  are 
likely  to  be  receptive.  Senator  Aiken  hasn't 
yet  said  he'll  go  along,  though  falling  to  do 
BO  would  seem  to  contradict  his  views  on  con- 
sultation. Senator  Fulbrlght,  a  private  sup- 
porter, has  been  publicly  silent,  as  has  Sen- 
ator Symington,  whose  only  more  so  far  was 
to  Insert  in  the  CoTfautBaiONAL  Rxooao  a 
new^>aper  report  explaining  the  Case  blU. 


VIETNAM 


Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  within  the 
past  week  I  had  an  opportunity  to  reed 
a  lengthy  report  on  a  15-day  factfinding 
trip  to  South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  by 
a  delegation  of  12  students  and  young 
people  representing  American  Youth  for 
a  Just  Peace.  The  document  runs  some 
38  double-spaced  pages,  but  It  contains 
so  much  meat  and  commonsense  that  I 
would  strongly  urge  all  Senators  to  take 
the  trouble  to  read  It. 

The  delegation  said  that  they  were 
surprised  and  troubled  by  the  gap  be- 
tween their  image  of  Vietnam  based  on 
a  reading  of  the  American  press,  and  the 
reality  they  saw  when  they  got  there. 

They  said: 
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Znsbeftd  of  a  bleak,  war-ravaged  landscape, 
WW  found — with  some  excepttona — a  green. 
fertile,  incredibly  beautiful  country. 

Inste&d  of  a  closed.  ButJiorlt*rtan,  regi- 
mented society,  we  found  a  highly  pluralistic 
ooe,  studded  with  autonomous  social 
groups— Hoa  Hao.  Cao  Dal,  Dal  Vlets.  An 
Quang  and  moderate  Buddhist,  Chinese  mer- 
chants. 13  major  political  parties,  the  Viet- 
namese ConfederatioQ  of  Labor  (CTV),  di- 
verse student  organizations,  etc. — having  an 
Independence  of  action  and  freedom  of  ex- 
pression unknown  in  dictatorships.  Thla  fact 
wa«  Ilrst  dramatized  to  us  by  the  "welcome" 
we  received  from  the  Saigon  Student  Union: 
a  hostile  condemnation  which  appeared  in 
the  form  of  several  arUcles  In  the  opposition 
press.  It  was  Interesting  for  us  to  note  that 
of  the  35  or  so  Salgou  dallies,  16  are  In  the 
opposition  category. 

Their  report  noted  that  the  Viet- 
namese Army  is  now  up  to  1.1  million  and 
that  the  Peoples  Self -Defense  Force 
which  functions  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
army  now  totals  4  million,  ol  whom  some 
800,000  are  already  armed.  These  serve 
as  volunteers,  without  pay.  The  repwrt 
said: 

They  testified  to  the  loyalty  of  their  people 
to  the  government  and  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  confidence  to  arm  Its  ordi- 
nary citizens. 

Referring  to  the  improved  security 
situation,  the  delegation  pointed  out 
that  they  had  traveled  on  many  isolated 
roads  without  armed  escort  and  that  they 
had  spent  the  night  In  Tien  Nam  hamlet 
outside  Hue  which  was  only  recently  im- 
der  Vietcong  control.  They  quoted  a  U.S. 
adviser  to  the  constabulary  forces  in  Phu 
Tam  village  as  saying  that  he  felt  safer 
walking  at  night  in  Phu  Tam  than  he 
would  in  most  major  V3.  cities. 

The  report  includes  a  section  on  "poli- 
tics and  elections."  According  to  the  del- 
egation, all  of  the  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion parties  to  whom  they  spoke  are  op- 
posed to  a  precipitous  U.S.  withdrawal, 
and.  with  the  exception  of  certain  mili- 
tant Buddhists,  opposed  to  a  coalition 
government  with  the  Vietcong.  The  re- 
port said: 

It  was  called  to  our  attention  that  coali- 
tions with  the  Communists  in  1945-46  and 
1054-55  ended  In  total  domination  by  the 
Communists,  with  aU  the  other  nationalists 
murdered  or  forced  Into  exile. 

There  are  man>'  other  interesting  .sec- 
tions in  the  report  dealing,  among  other 
things,  with  labor,  students  and  youth 
organizations,  and  prisoners  of  war. 

The  report  also  contains  a  very  frank 
discussion  of  some  of  the  shortcomings 
and  vulnerabilities  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese government.  Including  its  han- 
dling of  the  problem  of  inflation,  the 
treatment  of  disabled  veterans  and  re- 
strictions on  democracy. 

In  Cambodia,  the  delegation  was 
hosted  by  the  Association  of  Cambodian 
Students  and  members  of  the  Congress 
of  Cambodian  Intellectuals. 

The  report  said: 


dom    and    Independence    from    communist 
domination. 

We  found  that  the  most  vocal  support  for 
the  Cambodian  government  comes  from  the 
students  and  Intellectuals,  They  have  rallied 
behind  their  'establishment"  with  a  fervor 
that  amazed  us.  Almost  aU  students  have  en- 
listed in  the  miutla  and  army.  The  army 
has  grown — ^based  on  volunteers  only — from 
30.000  to  140.000.  VFhlle  It  desperately  needs 
equipment  and  auppliea.  U  has  on  abund&nce 
of  course  and  will  to  fight  and  to  sacrifice 
for  what  Cambodians  call  the  "struggle  for 
national  salvation." 

In  their  conclusion  the  delegation  says 
that  they  are  convinced  that  what  is 
needed  in  our  own  country  is  more 
knowledge,  more  understanding,  and 
great   patience. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  into  the  Record  at  this 
point  relevant  portions  of  the  text  of  the 
report  submitted  by  the  group  of  12  stu- 
dents and  young  people  who  visited 
South  Vietnam  and  Cambodia  represent- 
ing American  Youth  for  a  Just  Peace. 
I  hope  all  Senators  wiU  And  the  time  to 
read  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  piinted  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

Rbpobt  on  a  Taip  TO  VxrrHAK  am  Cambodia 
Relevant  portions  of  a  final  report  on  trip 

to  Vietnam   and   CambodlA   by   American 

youth  for  a  Just  peace 

We.  the  American  Youth  for  a  Just  Peace. 
have  recently  concluded  a  15-day  fact-finding 
trip  to  South  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia  to 
learn  as  much  as  we  could  about  the  South 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  peoples,  and  the 


We  went  to  Viet  Nam  and  Cambodia  ae  a 
private,  non-partisan  organisation  comprised 
of  students  and  young  people  committed  not 
only  to  peace,  but  to  a  fust  pettce:  to  peace 
with  freedom:  to  a  peace  which  wlU  not  re- 
ward aggression  and  thereby  foeter  future 
wars. 

On  the  condition  that  maximum  freedom 
of  action  be  granted  to  ua.  and  that  no  re- 
strictions be  Imposed  on  our  findings,  we 
gratefully  accepted  the  offlclal  Invitation  of 
the  Government  of  Viet  Nam  and  the  Oov- 
ernment  of  Cambodia,  who  defrayed  our 
travel  and  in -country  expenses. 

Our  trip  has  been  Informative  and  ex- 
hausting. We  traveled  extensively  throughout 
South  Viet  Nam.  from  the  DMZ  to  the  Cen- 
tral Highlands,  the  Coast  and  the  Delta.  In 
Cambodia  we  not  only  stayed  In  Phnom 
Penh,  but  flew  to  the  provincial  capita]  of 
Kampong  Chom.  which  was  attacked  by  the 
Communlsu  and  occupied  briefly  In  May.  We 
tipoke  to  a  wide  variety  of  people  ranging 
from  Catholic.  Cao  Dal,  Buddhist,  and  Hoa 
Hao  leaders.  Hoi  Chant.  POWs.  H.D.  cadres. 
JoumaJlsts.  and  ranking  Vietnamese  and 
Cambodian  military  and  government  ofDclals. 
We  also  had  lengthy  conversations  with 
President  Thleu  and  General  Lon  Nol. 

We  know  that  there  is  much  more  we  can 
Ie«Lrn.  but  we  also  believe  we  have  learned  a 
groat  deal. 

GEXeOAL     IMPKXSSIONS^ 


A  fierce  spirit  of  nationalism  prevadea 
Cambodia.  It  was  manifest  In  everyone  to 
whom  we  spoke.  It  Is  the  key  factor  In  ex- 
plaining Cambodia's  determined  and  grow- 
ing resistance  to  the  North  Vietnamese, 
whom  the  Cambodians  view  as  foreign  in- 
vaders. It  explains  the  strength  of  the  Lon 
Nol  government.  It  makes  for  a  cohesion  and 
unity  which  augurs  well  for  Cambodia,n  free- 


-nrTNAu 

We  were  surprised  and  troubled  by  the  gap 
between  our  Image  of  Viet  Nam  from  reading 
the  press  before  we  arrived,  and  the  reality 
wo  have  seen. 

Instead  of  bleak — wax-ravaged  landscape, 
we  found — with  some  exceptions  a  green, 
fertile.  Incredibly  beautiful  country. 

Instead  of  grinding.  aU  pervading  pov- 
erty, we  saw  a  surprUlngly  wide  level  of  eco- 
nomic well-being  which  must  place  Viet  Nam 
in  the  front  raiiks  of  developing  nations. 

Instead   of   a   closed,   authoritarian,   Fo- 


mented eovlety.  we  found  a  highly  pluraliatir 
one,  studded  with  autonomous  soclM 
groups— Hoa  Hao.  Cao  Dl.  Dl  Vlets.  An  QuaM 
and  moderate  Buddhist,  Chinese  merchants 
12  major  political  parties,  the  Vietnamese 
Confederation  of  Labor  (CVT).  diverse  W^ 
dent  organizations,  etc.— having  an  inde- 
pendence of  action  and  freedom  of  expression 
unknown  In  dictatorships.  This  fact  was  flwt 
dramatized  to  us  by  the  •'welcome"  we  re- 
celved  from  the  Saigon  Student  Union-  a 
hoetUe  condemnation  which  appeared  in  the 
form  Of  several  articles  In  the  opposition 
press.  It  was  Interesting  for  us  to  note  that 
of  the  35  or  so  Saigon  dallies  15  are  In  tbe 
opposition  category. 

Instead  of  a  population  Indifferent  to  the 
struggle  against  communist  aggression  or 
partial  to  the  Viet  Cong,  we  met  dedicated 
hard-working  people  whose  level  of  caursjBB 
and  sacrifice  has  been  an  Inspiration  to  ui. 
In  this  respect  It  Is  instructive  to  recall 
that  during  the  Tet  Offensive  the  commu- 
nists faUed  to  generate  a  "general  uprtaing* 
against  the  government;  failed  to  provoke 
mass  defections  In  the  armed  forces-  failed 
to  create  an  administrative  collapse.  Ii  seems 
to  us  that  the  comeback  that  was  made  since 
Tet — the  fact  that  the  communist  attacks 
were  beaten  back:  that  the  armed  forces 
were  expanded  and  Improved;  that  thou- 
sands of  destroyed  buUdlngs  were  rebuilt  and 
refugees  resettled:  that  the  ARVN  forces 
could  display  the  aggressiveness  and  com- 
batlveness  which  tj«y  did  during  the  Cam- 
bodian operation— refiocta  the  strengths  and 
determination  of  this  society  to  persevere  In 
the  anti-communist  struggle  and  build  en- 
during institutions. 

SECmUTT— Mn-TFARV    PROGRESS 

There  Is  a  limit  to  what  any  group  cao 
see  In  ten  days.  But  we  were  able  to  broaden 
otir  understanding  by  talking  to  many  Viet- 
namese and  many  Americans  who  have  spent 
montiis  and  even  years  In  Viet  Nam.  AU  of 
those  to  whom  we  spoke  were  agreed  that 
there  was  an  Improved  security  sltuoUoo 
throughout  the  country,  ranging  from  very 
much  Improved  to  vastly  improved. 

Security  is.  of  course,  a  product  of  many 
things.  It  Is  a  product  in  the  first  InsUnoe 
of  the  Improved  military  situation. 

1.  We  noted  that  since  the  Tet  Offensive 
of  1968  the  enemy  has  held  no  ground,  won 
no  major  battles,  and  has  been  unable  to 
launch  any  major  offensive  this  year  or  last. 
3.  Everyone  to  whom  we  spoke  hailed  the 
Cambodian  intervention  as  a  major  victory 
for  the  Allies  and  a  crippling  blow  to  the 
enemy.  It  denied  the  enemy  his  rest  and 
recretttlon  haven,  disrupted  his  best  supply 
lines,  and  destroyed  tons  of  stocks  of  food, 
weapons  and  ammunition.  The  general  con- 
sensus In  Viet  Nam  was  that  the  Intervention 
thwarted  a  major  communist  offensive 
against  the  vital  Delta.  In  Cambodia,  every- 
one to  whom  we  spoke  praised  the  inter- 
vention for  having  "saved  Cambodia." 

3.  The  enemy  has  lost  over  700.000  men, 
suffered  many  more  wounded,  and  continues 
to  sustain  a  high  rate  of  casualties.  North 
Vietnamese  prisoners  with  whom  we  spoke 
were  mostly  In  their  mid-teens.  They  told  tis 
that  the  training  cycle  In  the  North  bad 
been  reduced  from  six  to  three  months; 
that  they  were  demoralized  to  find  them- 
selves Increasingly  fighting  their  own  people 
instead  of  American  forces.  We  found  that 
the  South  Vletnameee  are  indeed  assuming 
a  larger  burden  of  the  fighting.  Lost  August, 
Americans  were  suffering  40%  of  the  casu- 
alties. Today  Americans  suffer  less  than  30% 
of  the  casualties  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
suffer  almost  SOTr.  Lost  August,  the  VS.  was 
Inflicting  60 1i  of  the  enemy  casualties  and 
the  South  Vietnamese  40%.  By  mld-1970  It 
was  the  other  way  around. 

4.  The  defection  rate  of  enemy  soldlcis 
to  the  Allies  remains  very  hlgh—approxi- 
m&tely  3.000  per  moath  for  tbe  post  year- 
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There  have  been  many  articles  In  the  press 
dealing  with  the  high  desertion  rate  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  army.  Although  there 
tjaft  been  a  substantial  Improvement  in  the 
past  year.  It  is  still  true  that  the  South 
Vietnamese  army  does  have  a  high  desertion 
rate.  However,  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
twtvecn  desertion  and  defection — and  this  is 
%  point  that  most  articles  fail  to  make. 

The  soldiers  who  desert  the  South  Vlet- 
nsmese  army  hardly  ever  go  over  to  the 
enemy.  With  rare  exceptions,  they  desert 
because  the  pay  is  low,  and  their  families 
are  having  difficulty  making  ends  meet,  and 
ihey  want  to  get  back  to  their  villages. 
Then  are  many  Instances  where  soldiers  who 
have  deserted  from  ARVN  have  later  turned 
up  as  volunteers  in  their  local  Popular  Forces 
units  or  village  mlUtla- 

Those  who  come  over  from  the  Viet  Cong 
side,  however,  are  not  deserters.  They  are 
defectors  who  have  turned  completely  against 
the  communists,  and  are  willing  to  risk  their 
Uves  in  escaping  and  risk  the  brutal  penal- 
ties they  know  will  be  Imposed  on  them  If 
they  are  ever  captured  by  tbe  communists. 
Very  frequently  they  come  over  to  the  gov- 
ernment side  with  their  weapons,  and  with 
incresslng  frequency  when  they  come  over 
they  lead  the  government  forces  to  com- 
munist weapon  caches  and  installations. 

The  Viet  Cong  political  Infrastructure  has 
proved  somewhat  more  resistant  than  the 
Viet  Cong  armed  forces.  However.  Viet  Cong 
political  cadres  are  also  beginning  to  defect 
in  Increasing  numbers — even  cadres  of  long 
standing.  A  few  days  after  leaving  Viet  Nam. 
ve  received  the  news  that  the  number  two 
man  In  Ba  Xuyen  province  turned  himself 
In  to  local  authorities,  ending  20  years  as 
an  active  Viet  Cong  agent.  He  stated  that 
his  surrender  was  necessitated  by  the  "prac- 
tically universal  realization  that  the  com- 
munists will  not  come  out  of  the  present 
oooQlct  victorious." 

6.  Since  President  Thleu's  call  for  general 
mobilization  In  mld-19e8,  the  South  Viet- 
namese forces  have  expanded  to  1.1  million, 
equivalent  In  the  U.S.  to  14  million.  The 
most  significant  aspect  of  this  growth  has 
brcn  the  expansion  and  Increased  effective- 
ness of  the  Regional  Forces,  the  Popular 
Forces,  and  the  People's  Self  Defense  Forces 
(PSDFs)  who  have  taken  on  the  burden  of 
local  village  defense.  This  has  released  Viet- 
namese regulars  and  US.  troops  for  forward 
defense  actions  against  main  force  enemy 
units,  and  these  units,  we  found,  have  been 
driven  to  the  remote,  unpopulated,  western 
border  areas  of  the  country 

The  People's  Self-Defense  Forces  now  total 
4  million,  with  some  800.000  armed.  They 
constitute  an  adjunct  to  the  \.\  million 
army,  They  serve  without  pay  voluntarily. 
They  testify  to  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to 
their  government  and  the  fact  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  confidence  to  arm  Its  ordi- 
nary citizens. 

8.  Our  own  experience  pointed  at  the 
improved  security  situation.  We  spent  the 
night  In  Tien  Nan  hamlet  outside  the  city 
of  Hue,  which  only  two  years  tieforc  was 
occupied  by  the  Viet  Cong  and  North  Vlet- 
umese;  traveled  on  many  isolated  roads 
without  armed  escort:  observed  U.S.  advisors 
vorUng  unarmed  In  outlying  isolated  dis- 
tricts; traveled  down  a  branch  of  the  Me- 
kong river  In  Ba  Xuyen  province,  where  two 
years  ago  the  Viet  Cong  had  regularly  col- 
lected taxes  from  passing  boats.  A  U.S.  ad- 
visor to  the  constabulary  forces  in  Phu  Tam 
vUloge  m  Ba  Xuyen  said  he  felt  safer  walk- 
ing St  night  In  Phu  Tom  than  he  would  In 
most  major  U.S,  cities. 

SEctntrrT-pAcnncATiOK  proooams 

Security  is  also  the  product  of  a  much 
Unproved  relationship  between  the  central 
government  and  the  peasants.  This  develop- 
ment attests  to  the  success  of  the  govem- 
B»at  of  Viet  Norn  paclficaUon  program- 
to*  "other  wmr" — Involving  a  wide  spectrum 


of  nation-bulIdlng  activities.  We  were  im- 
pressed by  the  nationwide  scope  and  well- 
planned  Integration  of  the  pacification  pro- 
gram; the  magnitude  of  financial  and  hu- 
man resources  that  the  government  has  in- 
vested In  this  program;  and  its  emphasis  on 
decentrallEallon.  which  in  our  view  Is  belp- 
Ing  to  engender  local  control  and  self-reli- 
ance. 

The  ofllclal  statistics  put  out  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Viet  Nam  on  classification  and 
security  which  we  saw  upon  our  arrival 
were  impressive  indeed.  According  to  the 
latest  hamlet  evaluation  system,  only  1.1 
percent  of  the  population  of  South  Viet  Nam. 
or  aOO.OOO  persons  out  of  a  total  estimated 
population  of  17.9  million.  Is  living  outside 
government  control.  During  the  past  month, 
the  portion  of  the  population  under  gov- 
ernment control  rose  to  16.5  million,  or  93.4  '"r 
of  the  population.  The  number  of  South 
Vietnamese  living  In  contested  areas  was 
quoted  at  Just  over  1  mlUton.  or  6'>  of  tbe 
population.  During  our  short  stay,  we  sought 
to  determine  to  what  degree  these  statistics 
were  valid.  Obviously,  we  did  not  have  the 
ability  to  swear  for  every  percentage  point, 
but  our  overwhelming  Impression  was  that 
pacification  continues  to  make  progress  from 
one  week  to  tbe  next,  and  the  curve  Is  stead- 
ily upward. 

Some  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of 
this  program  that  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  and  observe  are: 

The  work  of  the  Revolutionary  Develop- 
ment Cadre,  with  whom  we  spent  two  days 
at  the  Revolutionary  Development  Center 
near  the  city  of  Vung  Tau.  150.000  of  these 
cadres,  mostly  young  boys  and  girls,  have 
graduated  from  a  four  to  six  months'  train- 
ing program  and  are  now  operating  In  teams 
In  villages  throughout  Viet  Nam.  helping 
to  provide  security  and  upgrade  living  stan- 
dards. We  believe  that  their  effectiveness 
can  be  measured  in  port  by  the  fact  tliat 
the  Viet  Cong  have  made  them  a  primary 
urget  and  that  of  all  armed  units  con- 
fronting the  enemy  their  losses  have  been 
tbe  highest  In  proportion  to  the  total  num- 
bers. We  were  deeply  moved  by  the  kibbutz- 
like atmosphere  at  tbe  camp  and  by  tbe 
Idealism  ojid  enthusiasm  of  the  cadre  whom 
we  met. 

The  Refugee  Resettlement  Program,  under 
which  some  700.000  out  of  1  million  refugees 
have  been  resettled  or  returned  to  their  local 
villages.  We  visited  and  spoke  to  the  chief 
of  one  village,  whose  Inhabitants  had  re- 
turned to  rebuild  their  village  after  four 
years  of  refugee  status. 

The  strengthening  of  the  rural  economy. 
We  were  amazed  by  the  numerous  signs  of 
economic  well-being  in  the  countryside,  such 
as  Hondas  In  the  villages,  motor-powered 
boats  In  the  Delta.  Singer  sewing  machines 
and  transistor  radios  In  thatched  huts,  clus- 
ters of  television  antennas,  large  stockpiles 
of  commodities  and  foodstuffs  in  the  mar- 
ketplaces, and  the  sight  of  new  schoolhouses, 
new  roads,  and  other  construction  projects. 

We  were  especially  impressed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Viet  Nam's  program  of  allotting 
each  village  its  own  budget — one  million 
plasters  ($10,000)  for  villages  with  elected 
officials,  and  400.000  piasters  ((4.000)  to  vil- 
lages with  appointed  officials.  The  village 
councils  have  been  given  the  freedom  to 
determine  how  and  for  what  projects  tbe 
money  is  to  be  used.  This  program  is  en- 
gendering village  democracy  and  local  re- 
sponsibility, and  demonstrating  to  the  vil- 
lagers that  association  with  the  government 
brings  real  benefits. 

Village  elections  have  been  held  in  over 
90r,'  of  the  villages  and  hamlets,  vrtth  some 
40.000  officials  being  elected.  This  program 
restores  a  tradition  of  village  democracy 
which  was  interrupted  by  President  Diem, 
who  appointed  his  own  village  officials.  We 
tielleve  that  the  village  elections  have  pro- 
moted legitimacy,  leadership,  and  village 
know-how. 


Oovernmeut  Information  Service.  The  gov- 
ernment employs  200  to  3S0  persons  per  prov. 
Ince  to  maintain  and  Euper\-l5c  an  informa- 
tion program  designed  to  create  a  greater 
sense  of  national  cohesion.  In  many  of  the 
villages  we  visited,  we  saw  bulletin  boards 
and  hamlet  reading  rooms  with  news  of  re- 
gional and  national  Interest  regarding  the 
progress  of  the  war.  Also,  we  saw  public  TV 
sets  In  tbe  marketplaces  which  broadcast 
news,  "how  to"  Infornutlon  to  the  fanners, 
and  programs  like  Mifsion  Impossible. 

The  Land  to  the  TlUer  Act  of  1970.  This 
Land  Reform  Act,  approved  by  tbe  National 
Assembly  In  March.  1970,  wlU  distribute  3.5 
million  acres  to  more  than  AOO.OOO  rural 
families  and  vriU  completely  end  land  ten- 
ancy In  South  Viet  Nam — a  truly  revolu- 
tlotiary  accomplishment.  Under  this  program, 
the  government  pays  the  landlord  for  tbe 
land,  gives  it  to  the  farmer  free,  and  lets 
him  keep  bis  crop.  The  Viet  Cong  program, 
on  the  other  hand,  killed  the  landlord,  gave 
the  land  to  the  farmer,  and  then  confiscated 
most  of  his  crops.  And  even  the  formality 
of  peasant  ownership  under  the  Viet  Cong  Is 
fraudulent,  because  if  the  Viet  Cong  should 
ever  win,  the  South  Vietnamese  peasants 
would  be  forced  Into  collectives  at  the  point 
of  a  bayonet.  In  the  manner  pioneered  by 
Ho  Cbl  Mlnh  when  he  achieved  the  monop- 
oly of  power  In  North  Viet  Nam. 

This  entire  complex  of  mutually  reinforc- 
ing programs  could  be  rapidly  undone  by  a 
precipitous  American  withdrawal.  Barring 
that,  however,  and  assuming  that  American 
withdrawal  will  continue  on  a  gradtiated 
basis  geared  to  the  ability  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  to  assume  the  burden  of  their 
own  defense,  we  believe  that  Viet  Nam  can 
look  with  hope  and  confldeiu:e  to  the  future. 

POLmCS   AND   CLCCnONS 

The  common  denominator  on  the  Viet 
Nam  political  scene  Is  the  widespread  oppo- 
sition to  the  Viet  Cong  by  nearly  ail  political 
parties.  Members  of  the  opposition  parties 
to  whom  we  spoke  uniformly  expressed  their 
support  for  the  government's  antl-Vlet  Cong 
policy.  As  a  corollary  to  this,  tbe  parties  op- 
pose a  precipitous  US-  withdrawal,  and.  with 
the  exception  of  some  individuals  among  the 
militant  Buddhists,  oppose  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment with  the  Viet  Cong.  It  was  called 
to  our  attention  that  coalitions  with  the 
communists  in  1945/46  and  1964/56  ended 
In  total  domination  by  the  communists,  with 
all  other  nationalists  murdered  or  forced 
IntoexUe. 

Apart  from  unity  on  this  Issue,  however. 
we  encountered  a  wide  diversity  of  views  and 
opinions  regarding  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional affairs,  and  heard  many  critical  com- 
ments of  the  Thleu-Ky  administration. 

Political  Interest  was  heightened  during 
our  visit  by  the  senatorial  elections,  which  we 
had  tbe  opportunity  to  observe.  These  elec- 
tlotu  represented  the  fifth  major  set  of  elec- 
tions which  have  been  held  since  the  over- 
throw of  Diem  m  1963.  The  others  are: 

1.  National  elections  for  the  Constitutional 
Assembly  in  1967: 

3.  Presidential  and  National  Assembly  elec- 
tions In  1967: 

3.  Village  and  hamlet  elections  In  1967. 
1968.  1960  and  1970: 

4.  M\Tniclpa1  Council  and  Province  Advisory 
Council  elections  In  1967  and  1970. 

President  Thleu  told  us  that  government 
via  elections  Is  so  widespread  in  Viet  Nam 
now  that  virtually  every  Sunday  an  election 
is  beld  somewhere  In  the  country. 

It  le  true  that  in  all  these  contests,  the 
Viet  Cong  have  not  been  represented.  But 
the  Important  point  for  us  was  that  an  im- 
pressively high  number  of  eligible  votert 
have  been  participating  in  all  of  these  elec- 
tions and  ignoring  the  absence  of  the  Vict 
Oong.  President  Thleu.  many  months  ago. 
invited  the  Viet  Cong  to  participate  in  the 
elections — an  invitation  which  they  totally 
ignored.  It  seemi  to  us  that  If  the  Viet  Cong 
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had  the  support  of  the  people  as  they  claim, 
they  would  have  Jumped  at  the  chance  foe 
aohlcTlng  power  throug:b  the  ballots  when 
their  fortunes  on  the  battlefield  have  reached 
euch  a  low  point. 

We  were  Imfyreseed  by  the  amount  of  pre- 
eleccorat  activity  and  the  diversity  of  the 
160  candidates  for  30  senatorial  seats.  Every- 
where we  traveled,  even  to  the  moei  remote 
vlUagea,  we  &aw  the  campaign  postera  of  the 
various  centendlng  slates.  The  finances  to 
produce  these  poaters  were  supplied  by  the 
government.  At  varloua  polls  we  visited,  elec- 
tion officials  were  present  to  guard  against 
possible  violations.  Following  the  elections, 
there  were  no  charges  of  electoral  fraud,  even 
(rom  candidates  who  narrowly  failed  In  their 
bid. 

We  were  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  85% 
of  the  voters  went  to  the  polU  in  a  non-Pres- 
Identlal  election  year;  that  only  one  of  the 
16  alatea  was  an  all  military  one.  and  that  It 
lost:  that  the  mlUtantly  antl -government 
An-Quong  Buddhist  slate  of  candidates  re- 
ceived the  most  votee;  that  of  the  three 
olates  that  President  Thleu  wanted  to  see 
elected,  only  one  trlumimed. 

Doctor  Tal.  a  member  of  the  victorious 
An-Qu&ng  slate  with  whom  we  epoke,  told 
ua:  "I  have  the  freedom  to  work  directly  for 
my  goals  and  alms  within  the  framework  of 
the  constitution."  Opposition  congreeaman 
Ly  Qui  Chung,  author  of  the  Neutralisation 
of  Indochina  Peace  Plan,  told  us  that  "de- 
spite my  opposition  to  the  government.  I  am 
given  ever>-  freedom  to  express  my  criticism." 
We  believe  that  a  major  weakness  in  South 
Viet  Nam's  political  process  u  not  the  ab- 
sence of  opposition  groups,  but  the  presence 
of  so  many  fragmented  and  competing  po- 
lltlcai  parties.  Thew-e  are  43  registered  parties, 
twelve  of  which  are  considered  major  parties. 
Pbw  of  these  have  a  mass  following  or  a  plat- 
form with  a  well  articulated  philosophy 
which  dlstlngiilshes  them  from  other  parties. 
Given  this  situation,  we  believe  that  the 
political  process  In  Viet  Nam  will  be  strength- 
ened by  combinations  and  mergers  of  the 
various  parties  into  blocs  with  nuuu  mem- 
benhlp  and  more  decisive  Influence.  The 
pro^wct  of  a  political  confrontation  with 
the  Viet  Cong  lends  urgency  to  this  develop- 
ment. 

Without  question.  South  Viet  Nam  Is  tar 
from  being  a  perfect  democracy.  However, 
considering  lu  feudallsuc  and  recent  co- 
lonial past,  considering  the  infancy  of  so 
many  of  its  democratic  Institutions;  consid- 
ering that  It  has  been  In  the  midst  of  a  ma- 
jor war  for  survival;  we  believe  that  it  de- 
■ervea  high  marks  for  the  democratic  strldw 
It  has  made  and  for  the  level  of  freedom 
which  exists. 

LABOB 
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One  ot  the  most  Important  Indices  of  a 
pluralistic  society  U  the  existence  of  on  Inde- 
pendent trade  union  movement  free  of  gov- 
ernment control.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  this 

criterion — whatever   Its   other  weaknesses 

the  South  Vietnamese  must  be  given  a  very 
high  rating  Indeed.  Prom  lengthy  conversa- 
tions which  we  had  with  Mr.  Tran  Quoc  Buu. 
President  of  the  Vietnamese  ConfederaUon  of 
Labor,  and  other  labor  leaders  In  the  C7T, 
we  began  to  understand  what  a  potent  force 
organized  labor  constitutes  In  the  life  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  society. 

Plve-hundred  and  twenty-flve  separate 
unions  are  registered  with  the  Ministry  of 
Labor  with  over  eoo.ooo  dues-paying  mem- 
bers. Thle  Is  a  truly  remarkable  figure  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  with  Its 
tremendous  Industrial  and  agricultural  pro- 
letenat.  has  a  union  movement  with  a  total 
membership  of  approximately  15  million.  The 
majority  of  Vietnamese  union  members— 
nwirly  half  a  mUlfon — are  affiliated  with  the 
CVT.  which  1.^  the  largest  non-governmental 
mass  membership  organization  In  the  coun- 
try. 


The  CVT  Is  comprised  ot  Independent 
unions  and  five  federations,  the  largest  of 
which  IS  the  Tenant  Farmers  PederaUon  with 
a  membership  of  180,000  peasant  farmers.  We 
learned  that  the  Tenant  Farmers  Federation 
played  a  major  role  In  the  ISSO's  to  limit 
landlord  exploitation  by  lowering  land  renu. 
and  that  Its  lobbying  campaign  was  instru- 
mental In  the  passage  of  the  Land  to  the 
Tiller  BlU,  The  other  federations  In  the  CVT 
are: 

Fishermen,  71.000;  Transport  Worken, 
21,821:  Plantation  Workers.  I8.t«l;  Textile 
Workers,  1.825.  Major  afflllatee  Include  the 
Petroleum  Workers,  Hotel  and  BMUurant 
Employees.  Technical  and  Clerical  Employees. 
tJnlon  of  US  AID  Employees,  the  Dock  Work- 
ers, Airline  Workers,  and  the  Musicians  and 
Artists  Union. 

Mr.  Buu  explained  that  the  CVT  has  gone 
on  strike  many  times,  even  m  the  midst  of 
the  war  (between  1985  and  ISSS  there  were 
341  strikes),  and  won  many  of  Its  demands, 
testifying  to  the  Independence  of  the  CVT 
from  government  control.  We  spedflcally 
asked  If  the  CVT  was  the  object  of  repres- 
sive measures  by  the  government  and  were 
told  that  on  the  whole  CVT  enjoyed  virtually 
complete  freedom  to  organise  and  to  bar- 
gain collectively.  In  January  of  this  year  15  - 
OCO  workers  in  Saigon's  unions  staged  a  34- 
hour  sympathy  strike  for  Jobless  bus  drtvers 
In  addition  to  gains  for  the  worker  that 
have  come  through  collective  bargaining  and 
strikes,  the  CVT  la  attracting  more  followers 
by  providing  chfap  services,  such  as  Import- 
ing and  dlstrlbuung  small  dleael-powered 
tractors  purchased  through  CVT  organized 
cooperatives:  setting  up  welfare  funds  and 
credit  unions.  Twenty-flve  social  welfare  cen- 
ters have  been  established  by  the  CVT 
throughout  Viet  Nam — centers  that  Include 
primary  and  adult  education  classes,  medical 
clinics,  credit  facilities.  Throughout  the 
country  many  refugees  are  boused  In  CVT- 
owned  buildings. 

The  CVT  leaders  told  us  of  their  bitter 
hatred  and  strong  opposition  to  the  Viet 
Cong,  the  North  Vietnamese,  and  commu- 
nism In  general.  We  learned  that  over  60  of- 
ficials of  the  trade  union  movement  have 
been  assassinated  by  the  Viet  Cong,  and  that 
an  assassination  attempt  on  Mr.  Buu's  Ufe 
had  been  made  about  six  weeks  ago.  The  CVT 
has  published  pamphlets  on  working  oondl- 
tlona  m  North  Vietnam  condemning  the 
deplorable  conditions  of  the  irorkers:  the 
puppet  unions  set  up  by  the  oommunlat  state 
and  their  falliu»  to  protect  their  workera' 
Interest. 

It  was  the  view  of  the  labor  leaders  that 
the  Viet  Cong  have  adopted  a  deliberate  pol- 
icy of  murdering  and  attacking  CVT  cadres 
because  the  VC  do  not  seek  to  redress  le- 
gitimate grievances,  but  rather  maintain  and 
exploit  them  In  their  own  Interests 

In  October  1969  the  CVT  changed  Its  pol- 
icy ol  remaining  politically  neutral  by  ftirm- 
Ing  the  Farmer-Worker  Party  as  a  parallel 
organization  to  "auiure  continuous  and 
strong  representation  for  the  workers  In  the 
legislature."  The  fonnaUon  of  this  national 
political  pany  alBllated  with  an  organiza- 
tion as  large  as  the  CVT  win  undoubtedly 
have  a  significant  political  Impact.  Mr  Buu 
made  clear  to  us,  however,  that  the  CVT  and 
the  Farmer-Worker  Party  supports  the  gov- 
ernments war  effort.  It  struck  us  as  Ironic 
that  the  Communists  should  claim  to  be  the 
'■vanguard  of  the  proletariat,"  when  the  only 
organized  proletariat  In  South  Viet  Nam  Is 
solidly  arrayed  against  them. 

Considering  that  the  CVT  and  the  tabor 
movement  is  such  a  significant  social  force, 
wo  are  amazed  that  so  little  la  known  about 
It  Many  ot  those  war  critics  who  feel  strongly 
about  the  rights  of  labor  and  consider  them- 
selves irlenus  of  the  trade  union  movement, 
would  have  a  different  appreciation  of  the 
situation  In  South  Viet  Nam  and  of  the  con- 
flict between  Hanoi  and  Saigon.  For  the  blunt 
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fact  la  that  If  Saigon  wins  there  would  h«  . 
further  proliferation  of  free  trade  unloM  la 
South  Viet  Nam.  whereas  If  Hanoi  wins  tli«e 
win  be  no  free  trade  unions  In  the  whtisM 
Southeast  AaU.  °°" "" 


STOntNT  »»ni  TOtTTH  oaGamxATioiis 
Our  trip  to  Viet  Nam  took  place  durta. 
final  examinations  and  the  college  reoaa 
and  so  our  contacts  with  atudenta  were  not 
extenalVB  as  we  would  have  Uked  Bowovb 
we  aid  meet  with  studenu  from  Hue  trni' 
verslty,  the  NaUonal  Military  Academy  in 
Dalat,  the  Federation  of  Catholic  Toutli 
students  working  with  the  Vietnamese  Con- 
federation of  Labor,  the  former  President  « 
the  Saigon  Student  Umon,  and  an  activist 
an tl -communist  student  group  We  found' 
that  although  the  generation  gap  Is  not 
nearly  as  serious  In  Viet  Nam  as  It  la  m  the 
US,  the  Saigon  government  has  a  youth 
problem.  Just  as  every  democratic  country 
In  the  world  has  a  youth  problem. 

Most  ot  the  youth  organizations  In  Viet 
Nam,  and  there  are  several  dozen  of  them, 
are  Involved  In  socio-economic  type  pro- 
grams or  activities  such  as  athletics,  staglna 
socUllzlng.  Boy  Scoute,  etc.  PoUHcal  dilS 
at  the  universities  are  few,  and  attract  s 
smaU  percentage  of  the  student  population 
It  was  our  Impression  that  the  most  active 
of  those  clubs  tend  to  be  anu-govemment 
and  neutralist,  and  there  appears  to  be  Uttle 
doubt  that  the  communists  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  exploit  the  situation.  Although 
the  degree  of  their  Influence  Is  hard  to  de- 
termlne.  there  Is  no  doubt  that  they  are 
there.  One  young  man  to  whom  we  spoke  s 
former  member  of  the  militant  Saigon  Stu- 
dent umon,  openly  told  us  he  looked  forward 
to  a  Viet  Cong  victory.  In  his  conversation 
with  us,  we  were  surprised  to  hear  him  using 
the  cllched  arguments  of  the  New  Left  In  the 
United  States  to  Justify  his  adulauon  of 
Hanoi.  The  contact  between  members  of  cbs 
Saigon  Student  Union  and  leading  New  Left 
campus  spokesmen  In  the  VB.  is  dose  In- 
deed, Charles  Palmer,  ex-presldent  ot  the  Na- 
tional Student  Association,  wrote  the  Saigon 
Student  Union  that  we  were  coming,  and 
Palmer/SSU  attacks  against  us  appeared 
simultaneously  In  the  US.  press  and  the  op- 
position press  In  Saigon. 

Several  members  of  our  group  spent  «v- 
eral  hours  In  talks  with  18  uiUvenlty  stu- 
dents who  work  part-time  tor  the  Vietna- 
mese Confederation  of  Labor.  The  conversa- 
tion covered  many  aspects  ot  student  atti- 
tudes regarding  the  war.  The  most  significant 
attitude  which  emerged  waa  their  flerce  anu- 
communism — an  anu-communlsm  which 
came  precisely  from  their  devotion  to  the 
working  class  and  to  the  future  of  organized 
labor  In  Viet  Nam. 

At  the  UiUvetalty  of  Hue.  we  found  that 
partiality,  or  sympathy  tor  the  communists 
harbored  by  many  students  before  the  Tet 
Offensive  of  1968.  waa  shattered  when  the 
North  Vietnamese  occupied  the  city  of  Hue 
and  massacred  6.000  civilians,  mcludlng  stu- 
dent leaders  well-known  for  their  opposition 
to  the  South  Vietnamese  government. 

This  Is  a  grim  price  to  pay  for  political 
realism.  It  demonstrated  to  us  that  In  the 
relatively  Inununlzed  environment  ot  the 
cities,  propaganda  can  still  have  a  telling  Im- 
pact, and  that  a  more  effective  Information 
and  education  program  on  communism  may 
be  needed  on  Viet  Nam's  campuses. 
paisoNsaa  of  wax 
Our  group  spent  several  hours  at  s  pris- 
oner of  war  camp  for  North  Vietnamese 
POW's.  The  citmp  was  r\m  by  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  and  unlike  the  camps  to 
North  Viet  Nam.  Is  open  to  regular  and  un- 
announced Inspection  by  international  bod- 
ies, such  aa  the  International  Committee  of 
the  Red  Cross.  The  camp  we  visited  had  both 
Catholic  and  Buddhist  places  ot  worship,  s 
large  clinic   with    full-time   personnel  and 
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fscUltles  for  minor  surgery,  classrooms  for 
elementary  instruction  and  vocational  skills, 
ipeclal  facilities  and  personnel  for  training 
POW  mvalidj  to  use  artificial  limbs,  and  rec- 
reational areas.  We  noticed  that  the  facilities 
were  clean  and  sanitary,  that  the  prisoners 
appeared  healthy  and  In  good  spirits,  and 
that  they  were  given  a  dally  aUotment  of 
money  for  their  work 

These  humane  practices  stand  in  stark 
ooatrast  with  the  treatment  afforded  U.S- 
snd  other  Allied  prisoners  by  the  Viet  Cong 
and  the  North  Vietnamese,  who  have  never 
allowed  regular  mternatlonal  inspection  of 
their  camps,  and  who  in  violation  of  the  Oe- 
Dpva  Convention  relative  to  the  treatment  of 
prlBoners  ol  war.  treat  their  prisoners  as  "war 
crimlnaLs  "  We  know  from  the  testimony  of 
American  POW's  who  either  escaped  or  were 
released  from  Nortn  Viet  Nam  that  torture, 
starvation,  and  other  inhumane  acts  are 
commonplace. 

CAU30DU 

We  spent  Ave  days  In  Cambodia,  all  of 
them  In  Phnom  Penh,  except  for  a  day's  visit 
to  the  northeastern  city  of  Kampong  Cham 
and  the  town  of  Ton  Le  Bet.  which  was  occu- 
pied and  left  in  ruins  by  the  NVA  forces  m 
May.  We  spoke  to  a  wide  variety  of  people. 
Including  government  officials,  army  officers, 
Buddhist  monks,  students  intellectuals,  etc. 
We  were  honored  by  Iwlng  accorded  an 
hour's  audience  with  General  Lon  Nol,  He 
summarlaed  Cambodia's  position  as  follows: 

1.  President  Nixon's  decision  to  eliminate 
the  Viet  Cong's  bolder  sanctuaries  saved 
Cambodia  from  certain  conquest  by  the 
communists. 

2.  In  March,  Red  Chinese  Premier  Chou  En 
lAl  boasted  that  the  communists  would  con- 
quer Cambodia  within  two  weeks'  time.  It 
has  now  been  almost  six  months,  during 
which  time  Cambodia  has  been  able  to  ex- 
pand her  army  from  30.000  soldiers  to  140.000 
and  to  begin  to  organize  her  defenses. 

3.  The  critical  factor  wUl  tie  whether  Cam- 
bodia can  obtain  the  necessary  ammunition 
and  military  equipment  which  Is  In  short 
lupply.  The  General  expressed  the  hope  that 
military  assistance  beyond  the  40  million 
which  the  United  States  has  promised  him 
would  l>e  forthcoming. 

4.  Given  the  necessary  tools  to  do  the  Job — 
to  expand  and  modernize  Cambodia's  armed 
forces — Lon  Nol  was  confident  that  Cambodia 
would  survive  and  that  the  enemy  would  be 
driven  out. 

One  of  our  first  acts  upon  arrival  was  to 
visit  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  there  ob- 
serve a  moment  of  silence  for  students  and 
teachers  who  have  been  killed  by  North  Viet- 
namese troops.  Including  students  and 
teachers  at  the  high  school  and  university  at 
Kampong  Chan,  which  we  later  visited  (63 
Wiled,  2.098  missing,  hundreds  wounded). 
Because  we  were  hosted  by  the  Association  of 
Cambodian  Students  and  members  of  the 
Congress  of  Cambodian  Intellectuals — an  or- 
ganization composed  mainly  of  the  heads  of 
fKuIty  departments— we  were  able  to  spend 
many  hours  with  them  In  formal  r-nd  Infor- 
mal dlscu.'^ions.  They  vehemently  rejected 
the  claim  that  the  war  In  Cambodia  is  a  civil 
war,  pointing  out  that  this  was  an  open  in- 
»aelon  of  Cambodia  by  70.000  North  Viet- 
namese troops.  They  added  that  the  number 
of  Cambodians  who  had  been  imprisoned  to 
light  alongside  the  North  Vietnamese,  or 
wwe  doing  so  voluntarily.  H-as  no  more  than 
ntmilnal  and  there  would  have  been  no  up- 
rtBlng  of  any  kind  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
"Passive  North  Vietnamese  Invasion. 

It  is  difficult  to  Ima^ne  large  numbers  of 
Ownbodlan  peasants  voluntarily  Joining  an 
Invading  army  of  foreigners  who  neither  look 
Uke  Cambodians  nor  speak  the  same  lan- 
lyage,  especially  in  view  of  the  long  history 
OTammoslty  between  Vietnamese  and  Cam- 
bodians. We  learned  that  the  ouster  of  Prince 
Bthanouk  waa  sparked  by  worker-peasant 
demonstrations  lu  those  provinces  where  the 


communists  had  established  sanctuaries  and 
in  effect  governed  an  angry  and  resentful 
population. 

While  there  is  no  way  of  obtaining  precise 
figures  on  Cambodians  In  the  ranks  of  the 
North  Vietnamese — 2.000  Khmer  Rouge  guer- 
rillas and  perhaps  several  thousand  more  re- 
cruits since  March — we  do  know  that  more 
than  700,000  Cambodians  (10''^  of  the  total 
population)  have  fled  from  the  communist 
occupied  areas  and  now  live  as  refugees.  We 
visited  a  small  refugee  camp  In  Phnom  Penh 
and  found  that  the  refugees  were  simple 
peasant  and  mountain  people. 

None  of  our  student  trlends  had  a  kind 
word  to  say  about  Sihanouk,  who  seemed  to 
be  held  In  universal  contempt  as  a  traitor 
to  his  country,  and  a  puppet  of  the  enemy. 
One  student  with  whom  we  spoke  stated: 
"The  communists  claim  they  are  for  the 
common  people.  So  why  do  they  support  a 
2,000  year-old  monarchy  whose  prince  baa 
been  selling  out  his  people?" 

We  were  told  that  under  Sihanouk  no  one 
was  allowed  to  Join  any  political  party  ex- 
cept his;  that  membership  In  the  party  was 
obligatory  for  all  civil  servants;  that  a  free 
press  was  non-existent  and  that  with  Si- 
hanouk's ouster,  scores  of  political  pris- 
oners were  released.  General  Lon  Nol  said 
that  the  present  "Government  of  National 
Salvation"  sees  Itself  as  representing  a 
transition  from  royal  rule  to  a  republic  and 
that  a  republican  govenunent  would  be 
formed  within  a  few  months. 

A  measure  of  the  suffering  which  the  com- 
munists have  lnfilct«d  on  Cambodians  was 
brought  visibly  home  to  us  when  we  visited 
the  ruined  town  of  Ton  Le  Bet.  The  de- 
struction was  Incredible. 

Obviously,  we  had  no  way  of  knowing  how 
much  of  the  destruction  was  caused  by  the 
communists  and  how  much  was  caused  by 
the  Cambodian  forces  and  by  their  Allies. 
P*resiunably,  both  sides  were  responsible  for 
a  certain  amount  of  destruction.  But  the  es- 
sential point  that  has  to  be  made  Is  that 
Ton  Le  Bet  would  still  be  a  happy,  thriving 
Cambodian  town  instead  of  a  charred  and 
dcvestated  huU  If  North  Viet  Nam  had  not 
Invaded  Cambodia.  In  this  basic  moral  sense. 
It  Is  the  communists  who  are  completely  re- 
sponsible for  the  tragedy  of  Ton  Le  Bet  and 
for  the  similar  tragedies  that  have  befallen 
scores  of  Cambodian  towns  and  vlllagee. 

We  cannot  understand  why  there  has  been 
no  television  coverage  of  the  dlaaster  of  Ton 
L«  Bet.  The  demolished  buildings,  and  the 
empty  streets,  reminded  us  of  bombed  cities 
In  World  War  H.  We  consider  it  most  unfor- 
tunate that  so  little  has  been  done  by  the 
American  media  to  convey  the  destruction 
and  the  heroism  of  the  people  In  thla  ravagod 
Uttle  country,  by  honestly  portraying  the 
facts. 

If  this  had  been  done.  Americans  would 
have  a  clearer  understanding  of  what  Is  hap- 
pening In  Cambodia  and  Southeast  Asia. 

A  fierce  spirit  of  nationalism  pervades 
Cambodia.  It  was  manifest  in  everyone  to 
whom  we  spoke.  It  Is  the  key  factor  In  ex- 
plaining Cambodia's  determined  and  grow- 
ing resistance  to  the  North  Vietnamese,  whom 
the  Cambodians  view  as  foreign  invaders.  It 
explains  the  strength  of  the  Lon  Nol  govern- 
ment. It  makes  for  a  cohesion  and  unity 
which  augttrs  well  for  Cambodian  freedom 
and  independence  from  communist  domi- 
nation. 

We  found  that  the  most  vocal  support  for 
the  Cambodian  government  comes  from  the 
students  and  Intellectuals.  They  have  rallied 
behind  their  "establishment"  with  a  fervor 
that  amazed  ua.  Almost  all  students  have  en- 
listed in  tbe  mllltla  and  army.  The  army  b** 
grown — based  on  volunteers  only — from 
30.000  to  140,000.  While  It  desperately  needs 
equipment  and  supplies.  It  has  an  abundance 
of  courage  and  will  to  fight  and  to  sacrifice 
for  what  Cambodians  call  the  "struggle  for 
national  salvation." 


The  Cambodians  are  dismayed  to  think 
that  the  world  can  believe  the  claims  of  the 
communists  that  this  Is  a  civil  war.  They 
spoke  with  outrage  and  exasperation  when 
we  asked  them  If  there  was  any  truth  to  the 
charge.  They  talked  of  Prince  Sihanouk  as 
a  "puppet  playboy  prince";  a  traitor  to  a 
truly  neutral  Cambodia,  and  a  servant  of 
Cambodia's  enemies. 

In  an  open  letter  entitled  "Prom  the  In- 
tellectuals of  Cambodia  to  our  Intellectual 
Friends  throughout  the  World,"  a  letter 
which  to  our  knowledge  is  unknown  to  the 
American  people,  the  Cambodians  Intellec- 
tuals said : 

"Cambodia's  political,  social,  and  economic 
problems  today  stem  directly  from  years  of 
mismanagement  under  the  Sihanouk  regime. 
Pew  realize  how  close  be  brought  Cambodia 
to  the  brink  of  disaster.  Sihanouk's  hollow 
"peace"  policy  allowed  the  Vietnamese  oom- 
munista  free  access  to  Cambodia's  border 
provinces  and  allowed  them  to  use  our  ter- 
ritory to  carry  on  and  to  prolong  the  war. 

"The  annals  of  history  will  lay  the  full 
blame  for  tbe  current  crisis  In  Southeast 
Asia  at  the  feet  of  tbe  communist  leaders 
m  Peking  and  Hanoi  .  .  .  these  leaders  have 
the  gall  to  cry  out,  "American  aggression." 
This  is  a  Joke  In  Cambodia.  Tbe  Americans 
came  with  some  aid  for  us,  for  tbe  Cam- 
bodians themselves  to  ward  off  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  attacks.  Had  our 
enemy  succeeded,  we  would  have  been  swal- 
lowed up.  Cambodia  would  be  no  more.  We. 
the  Cambodian  people,  are  grateful  to  the 
Unit«d  States. 

As  you  read  these  lines,  we  ask  you  to 
put  aside  your  political  doctrines,  your  "dom- 
ino theory,"  or  other  Iheortes,  yoxir  bitter- 
ness against  the  Americans  or  others  Involved 
lu  the  problems  of  Southeast  Asia.  Stripped 
of  these  trappings,  you  will  understand  that 
Cambodia  wants  to  survive.  And  wc  ask  you 
to  remember  that  this  is  not  and  never  has 
been  a  civil  war.  Cambodia  has  been  Invaded 
by  foreign  enemies,  the  Viet  Cong  and  the 
North  Vietnamese.  We  know  that  our  cause  Is 
Just.  Our  country  must  be  free,  free  of  the 
tyranny  of  the  infamous  prince  and  free 
from  the  domination  of  tbe  North  Vietnam- 
ese and  the  Viet  Cong. 

"We  need  your  support.  Long  live  Cam- 
bodia!" 

We  are  proud  that  the  United  States  has 
come  to  the  aid  of  Cambodia.  But  we  believe 
that  the  Nixon  administration  weakened  its 
case  by  seeking  to  Justify  Its  Intervention 
in  Cambodia  almost  exclusively  on  the 
grounds  of  protecting  American  lives  In  Viet 
Nam.  Needless  to  say.  the  U.S.  Intervention 
did  accomplish  this  objective.  But  It  accom- 
plished much  more  than  that:  It  saved  a 
Uttle  country  from  certain  conquest.  In  so 
doing,  It  has  served  America's  highest  Ideals: 
that  every  naUon  has  the  right  to  self-deter- 
mination; that  every  nation  is  entitled  to 
peacefully  pursue  and  fuiOU  its  own  nation- 
hood; and  that  Uttle  nattotis  must  be  pro- 
tected from  aggression. 

Had  the  matter  been  put  in  this  way.  bad 
the  full  facts  about  the  North  Vietnamese 
been  given  to  the  public,  had  Cambodian 
inteUectuals  and  students  been  brought  over 
at  an  early  date  to  tell  their  story  to  their 
American  counter -parts,  bad  all  these  things 
been  done,  we  might  not  have  witnessed  a 
national  outpouring  of  student  protest  di- 
rected not  against  the  open  North  Vietnamese 
aggression,  but  against  the  American  action 
in  seeking  to  defend  Cambodia. 

We  hope  that  this  administration  will  con- 
tinue to  give  Cambodia  whatever  support  It 
needs  In  order  to  mnlntnln  Its  freedom.  And 
that  It  win  do  so  openly  and  affirmatively, 
without  being  defensive  or  apologetic  about 
it. 

BHODTCOHINGS   AKD   TiruinEaaBii.mEs 
In  many  important  areas  the  South  Viet- 
namese  government,   as   we   have   indicated 
in  the  preceding  sectioxis  of  our  report,  has 
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performed  well  or  even  outstandingly.  There 
are  certain  areas,  however,  where  Its  per* 
formance  has  heen  inadequate,  and  Inevit- 
ably this  has  created  certain  vulnerabilities. 
Our  own  criticisms  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  government  are 
motivated  by  a  desire  to  encourage  the  gov- 
ernment to  do  those  things  that  must  be 
done  to  improve  the  quality  of  their  society 
and  to  shore  up  their  defenses  against  the 
communists. 

In  general,  we  found  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese govenunent  Is  strongest  in  the  coun- 
tryside, where,  according  to  communist 
theory  on  guerrilla  warfare,  it  is  supposed  to 
be  weakest,  and  that  it  Ls  weakest  In  the 
cities,  where  It  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
strongest. 

Whereas  communist  guerilla  warfare 
theory  teaches  that  the  cities  will  foil  when 
they  have  been  surroimded  and  Isolated  from 
the  coimtryslde.  in  Viet  Nam  there  appears 
to  be  the  poseiblllty  that  the  communists 
may  reverse  the  procedure  and  seek  to 
crumble  the  regime  In  the  cities  first,  be- 
cause they  have  been  making  no  headway 
in  the  countryside. 

Inflation:  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  serious 
thrtfata  faced  by  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment is  the  continuing  inflation  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  currency.  It  is  not  yet  a 
runaway  inflation.  But  it  has  been  moving 
so  rapidly  that  income,  especially  in  the 
cities,  always  lags  behind  the  Increase  in 
prices.  This  has  Imposed  tremendous  hard- 
ships on  members  of  the  armed  forces,  on 
government  servants,  and  on  veterans  and 
others  who  must  live  on  meager  pensions. 
Inevitably,  this  has  made  for  social  and  poll- 
tlcal  InstabUlty.  and  It  is  helping  to  create 
a  situation  which  the  communists  will  be 
able  to  exploit  in  many  ways. 

The  government,  according  to  our  inform- 
ation. Is  seeking  to  devise  measures  to  deal 
with  this  situation.  But  unless  they  move 
rapidly  and  avoid  the  temptation  of  half- 
hearted measures,  the  vast  progress  that  has 
been  made  since  Tet  may  all  come  undone. 
Corruption:  A  certain  degree  of  corruption 
exists  In  every  society,  and  history  teaches 
that  corruption  flourishes  particularly  In 
time  of  war.  The  total  elimination  of  cor- 
ruption Is  an  abstract  ideal  which  no  govern- 
ment in  history  has  yet  been  able  to  achieve. 
But  effective  governments  constantly  seek  to 
limit  the  scale  of  corruption  by  exposing 
it  and  punishing  It  whenever  It  Is  discovered. 
Vietnamese  and  Americans  to  whom  we 
spoke  told  us  that  the  government  has  not 
been  as  zealous  as  it  might  have  been  tn  the 
prosecution  of  corruption,  and  that  corrup- 
tion therefore  had  grown  to  dangerous  pro- 
portions. This,  we  were  told,  was  undermin- 
ing the  entire  war  effort  because  it  undercut 
the  credibility  of  the  government  and  the 
respect  It  enjoys  among  the  people. 

It  Is  our  earnest  hope  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  will  take  measures  to  in- 
tensify the  anti-corruption  campaign  It 
launched  some  time  ago.  Nothing  would  do 
more  to  restore  the  credibility  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  gain  it  increased  popular  sup- 
port than  the  exposure  and  Imprisonment 
of  a  few  of  the  high  ranking  ofQcers  and  gov- 
ernment offldals  who  have  been  taking  ad- 
vantage of  a  war  to  enrich  themselves. 

Treatment  of  Disabled  Veterans:  In  recent 
months,  there  have  been  a  number  of  dem- 
onstrations by  disabled  veterans  demanding 
more  generous  pensions  and  allowances  from 
the  government,  because  they  found  It  quite 
impossible  to  subsist  on  what  the  govern- 
ment paid  them.  In  response  to  these  dem- 
onstrations, the  government  has  now  agreed 
to  Increase  the  pensions  and  allowances.  But 
we  have  the  strong  impression  from  conver- 
sations with  veterans  and  with  the  minister 


in  charge  of  Veterans  Affairs  that  what  the 
government  has  done  comes  very  late,  and 
that  it  Is  stUl  too  little.  The  Minister  con- 
ceded to  us  that  the  veterans  have  legitimate 
grievances.  Indeed,  we  had  the  impression 
that  he  was  very  sympathetic  to  them.  He 
said,  however,  that  he  was  unable  to  get  the 
kind  oS  budget  be  would  Uke  to  have  to  deal 
with  the  problem  In  an  adequate  way. 

We  realize  that  the  funds  available  from 
the  South  Vietnamese  government  are  lim- 
ited and  that  there  are  many  high  priority 
claims  on  these  funds.  However,  from  a 
moral  standpoint  and  from  a  strictly  selfish 
standpoint,  we  hope  that  the  South  Viet- 
namese government  will  decide  that  proper 
treatment  for  disabled  war  veterans  deserves 
the  very  highest  priority  in  planning  the 
allocation  of  government  funds. 

Restrictions  on  Democracy:  The  South 
Vietnamese  government  has  been  the  target 
of  much  criticism  l>ecause  it  has  imposed 
certain  restrictions  on  democracy.  Prom  the 
fact  that  there  is  press  censorship  and  that 
some  of  the  opponents  of  the  regime  have 
been  in  prison,  these  critics  appear  to  con- 
clude that  the  South  VIetnanaese  government 
Is  a  totalitarian  regime,  morally  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  regime  In  Hanoi. 

In  previous  paragraphs,  we  have  set  forth 
the  evidence  that  South  Vietnamese  society 
Is  basically  pluralistic  and  that  It  accords  a 
remarkable  degree  of  freedom  to  Its  critics. 
We  do  not  join  those  self-righteous  critics 
who  demand  nothing  less  than  absolute  de- 
mocracy from  the  South  Vietnamese  govern- 
ment. Every  government  in  time  of  war  finds 
Itself  constrained  to  impose  certain  restric- 
tions; and  these  restrictions  are  as  a  rule 
much  greater  where  Internal  conflicts  are 
involved.  In  this  connection,  it  might  help 
some  of  our  critics  to  overcome  the  arrogant 
self -righteousness  which  characterizes  their 
remarks  if  we  remind  them  that  President 
Lincoln  during  the  Civil  War  had  some  20 
to  30.000  citizens  Imprisoned  without  habeas 
corpus,  that  his  prisoners  included  congress- 
men, diplomats,  and  city  mayors,  and  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  suspend  or  close  down 
offending  newspapers  when  he  felt  that  they 
were  undermining  the  war  effort. 

The  South  Vietnamese  government,  how- 
ever, cannot  afford  to  Invoke  the  example  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  Justify  every  arrest  and 
every  act  of  censorship.  It  Is  caught  up  in  a 
situation  where  a  contrast  must  be  made,  as 
sharply  as  possible,  between  the  partially 
limited  freedom  that  exists  on  our  side  and 
the  total  absence  of  freedom  on  the  other 
side.  It  must  therefore  walk  the  very  delicate 
line  which  separates  those  restrictions  which 
are  essential  to  the  national  security  from 
those  that  are  arbitrary  and  unessential. 

We  hope  that  the  South  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment will,  therefore,  weigh  every  act  of 
restriction  or  repression  with  the  utmost  care 
before  taking  action. 


NOMINATION  OF  GEORGE  BUSH  TO 
BE  U.S.  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
a  matter  of  personal  gratification  for  me 
to  learn  that  the  President  had  nomi- 
nated the  Honorable  George  Bush  to  be 
U.S.  Ambassador  at  the  United  Nations. 
I  have  known  George  Bush  for  many 
years.  I  served  with  him  In  the  other 
body  and  I  consider  him  a  warm  and 
close  personal  friend.  But  because  he  is 
my  friend  I  am  not  incapacitated  from 
making  an  objective  judgment  with  re- 
spect to  this  nomination.  I  take  not  only 
a  personal  pleasure  in  this  choice  but  I 
also  think  It  is  an  s^pointment  that  of- 
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fers  great  promise  for  the  Nation's  rep- 
resentation at  the  United  Nations. 

George  Bush  is  no  stranger  to  the 
world  of  great  affairs.  As  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  know,  he  Is  the  son  of  our 
former  colleag:ue.  Prescott  Bush  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  All  of  Gborgk 
Bush's  life  has  been  spent  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  awareness  and  interest  in  the 
events  of  national  and  international  sig- 
nificance. His  own  service  in  the  Con- 
gress has  been  positive  and  constructive 
and  has  contemplated  a  broad  range  of 
activity  and  interest.  He  has,  in  addition 
carved  out  for  himself  an  enviable  repu- 
tation as  a  businessman  and  community 
leader  in  the  State  of  Texas.  Not  only 
his  hei-itage  of  political  concern,  but  his 
own  record  of  independent  inquiry  and 
individual  iniUative  all  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  will  bring  great  talent 
and  energy  to  the  post  of  Ambassador  at 
the  United  NaUons. 

Over  and  above  that,  he  will  also  bring 
the  unique  quality  of  being  fully  m  the 
President's  confidence.  It  is  contemplated 
that  George  Bush  will  revive  the  pre- 
vious practice  of  Unijed  Nations  Ambas- 
sadors in  sitting  witlVthe  President  and 
the  Cabinet  as  a  fully  coequal  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  He  uill  have  the  complete 
freedom  of  access  to  the  President  that 
the  responsibility  of  the  job  demands  and 
that  is  guaranteed  by  the  trust  the 
President  accords  him.  It  is  this  quality 
of  the  relationship  between  the  President 
and  the  Ambassador -designate  which 
lends  a  special  significance  to  the 
nomination. 

In  addition  to  all  these  pertinent  con- 
siderations, there  is  also  George  Bush's 
youthful  personality  and  outlook,  and  his 
persuasive  manner.  These  are  not  Incon- 
siderable qualities  for  an  ambassador. 
To  these  are  added  the  great  charm  and 
graclousness  of  Mr.s.  Bush,  who  will  help 
the  Ambassador  to  complete  a  diplomatic 
team  of  unusual  potential.  I  think  the 
interests  of  the  American  people  and 
their  Government  at  the  United  Nations 
will  be  well  served  by  Ambassador 
George  Bush. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
DECEMBER  28,  1970 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
be  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate.  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  87.  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday,  December  28. 
1970. 

--.The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  8 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  p.m.>  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday,  December  28, 
1970.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  22  (legislative  day  of 
December  15).  1970: 

In  Thk  Navt 
Vice  Adm.  Ralph  L.  Shlfley.  VB.  Kavy.  for 
appointment  to  the  grade  of  vloe  admiral. 
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when  retired,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
Utle  10.  tJnlted  States  Code.  Section  5233. 
Bear  Adm.  Charles  8.  Mlnter,  Jr..  tT.S.  Navy, 


having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be    within   the   contemplation   of   title    10, 


United  States  Code,  section  6231,  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  wmie  bo 
serving. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ruesdai^,  December  22,  1970 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

GloTy  to  God  in  the  highest  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. — 
Luke  2:  14. 

O  God,  to  whom  glory  is  sung  In  the 
highest,  while  on  earth  peace  is  pro- 
claimed to  men  of  good  will,  we  bow  be- 
fore Thee  with  hearts  overflowing  with 
gratitude  for  the  coming  of  Christ  Into 
our  world.  May  He — 

"Cast  out  our  sin  and  enter  in. 
Be  born  in  us  today." 

Uke  the  shepherds  may  we  in  spirit 
kneel  before  the  manger  child  in  wonder, 
love,  and  praise.  like  the  nise  men  may 
we  follow  the  star  that  shines  forever  in 
our  sky  and  Uke  them  offer  Him  the  gifts 
oi  our  love.  In  truth  may  we  make  room 
for  Him  in  all  our  hearts  through  all  our 
days. 

In  His  holy  name  we  pray.  Amen. 


O'Neal,  Ga. 

Ottlnger 

Passman 

Patmau 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pike 

PoweU 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Quie 

Rarick 

Rclfel 

Rivers 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

iSi.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names; 


Abbltt 

Adslr 
Alexander 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashley 
Asplnall 
Ajns 
Baring 
Barrett 
B«U.CaUf. 
Berry 
Btiggl 
Blonton 
Blstnlk 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
BroyhUl.  NO. 
Burke.  Pla. 
BurllsoD.  Mo. 
Burton,  Utah 
Button 
Cafferr 
Camp 
Carey 

Cederberg 
Ccller 
Chsppell 
Chlshotm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
C^wson.  Del 
Clay 
0omn8,ni. 


[Roll  No.  444 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Daddarlo 

Delaney 

Denuey 

Cramer 

Dent 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif. 

Edwards.  La. 

Efwh 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Founialu 
Priedel 
Fulton.  Tenn. 
Gettys 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gray 
Griffiths 
Oubser 
Haley 
Hall 
Ralpem 
Hanley 
Hubert 
Henderson 
Hull 


Hungate 

Jarmon 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Karth 

Landrum 

Lan^en 

Lacta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

Lowensteln 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McCIory 

McCulIoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKneally 
Martin 
Mathlos 
Moy 
MesklU 
Michel 
MUcva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mills 
Mlnshall 
Mlze 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morton 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
O'Konskl 
Olsen 


Roudebush 

Bousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

Si  Germain 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

Sikes 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Steele 


Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Tunney 

WagKonner 

WTholley 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Zwach 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  278 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  call  will  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
dispensing  with  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BT     UB.     ALBEXT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  rollcall  has  just  disclosed  a  quo- 
rum is  present. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


Burton,  Utah 

Button 

Caflery 

Camp 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 

tX>nH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collins.  HI. 
Conyers 
Corbett 
Cowger 
Cromer 
Culver 
Daddarlo 
Delaney 
Deuney 
Dennis 
Dent 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 

Edwards.  Calif. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farbstein 
Pancell 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Ford. 

WUllam  D. 
Fountain 
Friedel 
Fill  ton.  Tenn. 
Gialmo 
Gibbons 
GUbert 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
yesterday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand 
that  the  Journal  be  read  in  full. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  GROSS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the 
following  Members  failed  to  answer  to 
their  names: 

(Roll  No.  445) 


Abbltt 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N  Dak. 
Ashley 


Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Beall,  Md. 
Belcher 
Bell.  Calif. 
Berry 


Blatnlk 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brooks 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burllson.  Mo. 


Griffiths 

Haley 

Hall 

Hal  pern 

Hanley 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harsha 

H*ben 

Henderson 

Hull 

Hungate 

Jarmon 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Karth 

Kleppe 

I^ndrum 

LanKen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Long.  L&. 

Lowensteln 

LuJan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

McCulloch 

MrDoiiald. 

Mlch- 
McEwen 
McKneaUy 
MalHlard 
Martin 
Mathlos 

MeskUl 
Michel 
Mikva 
Miller,  Calif. 

MlUs 

Mlnshall 

Mlze 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy.  111. 


Murphy.  N.Y. 

O'Hora 

O'Konskl 

Olsen 

Ottfnger 

Patmon 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Pettis 

Pike 

PoweU 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Railsback 

Ranck 

Re  If  el 

Rivers 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Shipley 

SIkes 

Bnyder 

Steele 

SicUTcr.  Ariz. 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stntton 

SuUl\-an 

Symington 

Tea^ue.  Collf. 

Thompson,  HJ. 

Tleman 

Tunney 

Wo^gonner 

Weickcr 

Wbolen 

Whalley 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Zwoch 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcaU  269 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

Without  objection,  further  proceedings 
under  the  call  will  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
dispensing  with  further  proceedings  un- 
der the  call. 

MOTION    omiBEI)   BT   MB.   ALBKBT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  under  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Albert)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were — ayes  67,  noes  9. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — ^yeas  278,  nays  9,  not  voUng  146, 
as  follows: 
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Abernetby 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson. 

Calif 
Anderson,  111. 
Annunzlo 
Arenda 
Ashley 
Bcall.  Md. 
Belcher 
Bennett 
BetU 
BeviU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Btngbam 
Blanton 
Bo«g8 
Bolaad 
Boiling 
Bow 

Bradenuu 
Bray 
Brlokley 
Broomfleld 
Brutzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUI.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton,  CalU. 
Bush 
Byrne.  Pa. 
BjTnes.  Wla, 
CabeU 
Carey 
Carney 
Carter 
Casey 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
ChappeU 
CJark 
Clay 
Cleveland 

Ootller 
Collins.  Tex. 
CoUncr 
OoDaMa 

Conte 

Connan 

OouRhlin 

Crane 

Culver 

Cunntngliam 

DuUel.Vft. 

Daniels,  ttj. 

D»Tis.Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

de  laOana 

Oellenback 

Dennis 

Deminskl 

DlngeU 

Donofaue 

I>im 

Downing 

Duncan 

Eckhardt 

Edmoodson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

EUberg 

Brlenbom 

Bshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

FclKhan 

Fiudley 

Pish 

Flood 

FlDwers 

Plynt 

Foley 

Ford,  afraid  B. 

Foremnn 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prelinehu\'sen 

Frey 


Ashbrook 
Black  btim 
Devine 


[Roll  No.  446) 

TEAS— 278 
Pulton.  Pa. 
Puqua 
Oallflanakls 
Gallagher 
Qarmatz 
Gettya 
Gonzalez 
Qoodltng 
Green.  Pa. 
OrlOln 
Gubser 
Gude 
HaKan 
Halpem 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 
Schmidt 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Bar&ha 

Harvey 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Helstoskl 

Hicks 

Hogan 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Bunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Keith 

Kleppe 

Klucsynskl 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyi 

Kyros 

{•andffrcbe 

Leggert 

Uuyd 

Long,  Md. 

l^wensteln 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McBwen 

McFaU 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mann 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Miller,  Ohio 

Minisb 

Mink 

Mizell 

MoUohan 

Morgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nclsen 

NlchoU 

Nlj 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NeiU.  Mass. 

Passman 

Patten 

Pepper 

NATS— 9 

Dfcklnaon 
Gross 

King 
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Perkliu 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnie 

PcNise 

Podell 

Pod 

Pollock 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pudnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

Quill  en 

R&llsback 

Randall 

Beea 

Held.  111. 

Beld.  N.T. 

Beuas 

Rhodes 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosentbal 

Rostenkowskl 

Both 

Royba] 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Satterfleld 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shrlver 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Cam. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

Steed 

Stratton 

StubbleSeld 

Stuckey 

Tan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oa. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

DdaU 

iniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Ware 

Watson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalen 

White 

Whltehurst 

Widnall 

WUIIanu 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUsoa, 

Charles  B. 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tales 
Tatron 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Abbltt 

Adair 

Alexander 

Anderson, 
Tenn. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Andrews. 
N.  Dak. 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baring 

Barrett 

BeU.  Calif. 

Berry 

BlatnUc 

Brasco 

Brock 

Brooks 

Brown.  Mich. 

Broyhul,  N.C. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Burltson,  Mo. 

Burton,  Dtah 

Button 

Caff  err 

Camp 

Cederberg 

CtHsholm 

Clancy 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

ClaWBon,  Z>el 

Collins,  ni. 

Conyers 

Corbett 

Cowger 

Cramer 

Daddarlo 

Delaney 

Denney 

Dent 

DIggs 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 


NOT  VOTDJa— 1« 
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Paaoell 

Plsher 

Ford. 
William  D. 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Qaydos 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

OUbert 

Ooldwater 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

GrUDtha 

Orover 

Haley 

HaU 

Hanley 

H«bert 

Henderson 

Bull 

Bungate 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones,  Ala. 

lAndrum 

Langen 

LaCta 

Lennon 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

Lukens 

McCarthy 

McClory 

Mcculloch 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKneally 
Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Uahon 
MaUllatd 
Martin 

May 


Edwards,  CallX.  MeekUl 
Edwards,  La.  Michel 
Esch  Mlkva 

Evina,  Tenn.       Miller.  Calif 
Fallon  Mills 

Farbsteln  Mlnshall 


Mlze 

Mon,. 

Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morton 

Moss 

Murphy,  111. 

O'Konskl 

Olaen 

O'Neal.  Oa. 

Ottlnger 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pettu 

PhUbln 

PoweU 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Barlck 

Relfel 

Rivers 

Rodlno 

Roudebush 

Rousselot 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  OerTnaln 

Saylor 

Scbadeberg 

Scberle 

Shipley 

SIkes 

Snyder 

Steele 

Stelger.  Arte. 

stelger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

SuUlyan 

Symington 

Tunney 

Vlgonto 

Waggonner 

Whalley 

Whltten 

Wiggins 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

Zwach 


So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr 
Natcher)  .  The  Clerk  will  proceed  to  read 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday be  dtspeMed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  Journal  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  yesterday  will  stand  approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mcciure 
Schmltz 
.Skubltz 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  me.ssage  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Abrington,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.B,  17883.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Carlo 
BUnchl  &  Co.,  Inc, 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 

Senate  had  passed  blUs  of  the  following 

titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 

House  Is  requested: 

8. 1881.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Demus 
Tlantos;  and  "uui. 

8. 4481.  An  act  granUng  and  ceding  to  the 
city  of  Alexandria.  In  the  state  of  Virginia, 
certam  waterfront  land  along  the  Vlntola 
shoreUne  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  for  oOt^ 
purposes.  ^^ 

The  message  aLw  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iHR 
18306)  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize 
United  States  participation  In  increases 
in  the  resources  of  certain  International 
financial  Institutions,  to  provide  for  an 
annual  audit  of  the  Exchange  Stablliia- 
tion  Fund  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  aliio  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  USD 
entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  potato 
and  tomato  promotion  programs." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  having  proceeded  to  reconsider 
the  bill  (S.  3867)  entitled  "An  act  to  as- 
sure opportunities  for  employment  and 
training  to  unemployed  and  underem- 
ployed persons,  to  assist  States  and  local 
communities  in  providing  needed  public 
services,  and  for  other  purposes,"  re- 
turned by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  with  his  objections,  to  the  Senate 
in  which  It  originated. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
said  bill  did  not  pass,  two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  not  having  voted  in  the 
aflJrmative. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Monday. 
December  28,  at  the  conclusion  of  aU 
business,  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered  into,  I  may  address  the 
House  for  60  minutes  to  pay  tribute  to 
Hon,  William  T.  Muiiphy  of  Illinois 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  will  not  object, 
possibly— I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the 
granting  of  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
request  respecttog  activities  on  the  28th 
of  December  would  in  any  way  Interfere 
with  actlcm  which  might  be  later  taken 
by  the  House  not  to  come  in  on  that  par- 
ticular day? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  would 
not. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


December  22,  1970 

PROGRAM  FOR  TODAY 
(Mr.  GERALD   R.  FORD  asked  and 
ns  given   permission   to   address    the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  requested  this  time  In  order  to 
uk  the  distinguished  majority  leader  the 
program  for  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
distinguished  mmorlty  leader  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBEKT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
rtmalning  on  the  calendar  one  resolu- 
tion and  one  bill  under  a  rule.  These  are 
the  two  chief  Items  of  business.  House 
Besoiution  1238,  the  Speaker's  Office 
FSciUties  Act,  and  H.R.  19953,  the 
Emergency  Rail  Services  Act. 

Pollowing  the  consideration  of  these 
two  bills  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  call  up  some  25  or  26  bills 
which  have  been  unanimously  reported 
from  that  committee.  These  bills  will  be 
caUed  up  by  unanimous-consent  request. 
We  wUl  seek  to  get  unanimous  consent 
to  concur  in  six  Senate  amendments  on 
other  Ways  and  Means  Committee  bills. 

As  for  conference  reports,  we  do  not 
hgve  any  conference  reports  at  the  desk 
tX  this  time.  We  will  take  them  up  if 
they  come  over  from  the  Senate.  I  un- 
derstand that  one  is  under  consideration 
in  the  Senate  now,  and  that  Is  the  Inter- 
nationa! Financial  Institutions  Act,  H.R. 
18306.  There  is  also  a  possibility  of  Sen- 
ate action  I  am  told  by  representatives 
ol  the  Senate  on  the  potato  and  other 
commodity  production  programs  and  the 
Fbrelgn  Aid  Supplementel  Authorization 
Act.  If  they  come  over  we  will  take  them 
up  for  coniiideration. 

Of  course,  if  there  should  be  a  com- 
plete break  In  the  logjam  over  there, 
we  will  be  glad  to  take  up  all  of  the  con- 
letence  reports  they  can  send  us. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
thank  the  majority  leader  for  advising 
the  common,  garden  variety  Members  of 
the  House  as  to  the  program  for  today  I 
lisd  anticipated  last  night,  as  late  as  It 
was,  that  there  would  be  an  announce- 
ment as  to  what  we  would  be  confronted 
with  today.  So,  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  this  belated  schedule 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  for  those  comments.  It  was  so 
l«te  and  so  many  Members  had  left  the 
floor  when  the  motion  to  adjourn  was 
Mde.  it  would  hardly  have  been  advis- 
•ile.  I  think  everyone  was  tired  also. 

However.  I  apologize  for  not  making 
Inat  announcement  last  night. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Minan  from  Michigan  will  yield  fur- 
ther, I  am  well  aware  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  last  night  because  I  had  sup- 
per well  after  midnight. 

Is  there  any  word  that  can  be  given  to 
the  Memliers  as  to  an  adjournment,  re- 
Mss.  or  whatever  you  may  wish  to  call 
Hover  Christmas? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Senate,  as  the  gen- 
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tleman  knows,  has  passed  an  adjourn- 
ment resolution  which  provides  for  ad- 
journment over  from  tonight  until  Mon- 
day, the  28th,  at  noon.  We  have  not  made 
a  decision  yet  as  to  whether  we  will  take 
that  up  in  that  form  or  seek  to  amend  It. 
We  would  like  the  Indulgence  of  the 
House  on  that  matter.  1  think  the  minor- 
ity leader  concurs  with  me  in  this:  that 
we  wait  and  see  what  happens  during  the 
day  before  we  come  to  that  resolution.  I 
think  we  will  take  that  resolution  up  as 
a  matter  of  fact  whether  we  adopt  It  or 
amend  It  or  not.  I  think  we  owe  that  to 
the  other  body  as  a  matter  of  comity  to 
take  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  thlnlc  an  ap- 
propriate comment  would  be  that  I  have 
reservations  about  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, particularly  when  they  cannot  give 
us  any  assurance  that  if  we  come  back  on 
Monday  there  would  be  final  action  taken 
as  to  this  Congress.  But  I  do  agree  with 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
we  ought  to  await  further  developments 
later  In  the  day.  Hopefully,  there  could 
be  some  compromise  achieved  or  some 
vote  taken  that  would  obviate  the  need 
and  necessity  for  the  approval  of  that 
resolution.  So,  until  we  have  a  bit  more 
time,  I  think  It  Is  wise  for  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  to  await  developments 
in  that  regard. 


RELATING  TO  THE  SPEAKER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA- 
TIVES IN  THE  91  ST  CONGRESS 

Mr.  O'NEHXi  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1309 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

B.  Ris.  1308 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Bouse  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Bouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution 
(B.  Res.  1238)  relatmg  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress.  After  general  debat«,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  resolution  and  shaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Bouse  Administration,  the  resoluUon 
shaU  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flw- 
mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  reso- 
lution to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cept one  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPHIAKER  pro  tempore  CMr, 
ALBERT).  The  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  O'Neill)  Is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  tlie  gentle- 
man from  CaUfomia  (Mr.  Smith)  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1309 
provides  for  an  open  rule  vrith  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  considering  House 
Resolution  1238,  relating  to  the  Speaker 


of  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  intend 
not  to  go  into  any  eulogies  about  the 
Speaker,  nor  to  go  Into  anj-  praise  of  his 
great  deeds.  The  facts  are  that  he  Is 
retiring  after  42  years  in  this  body,  and 
having  served  longer  as  Speaker  on  suc- 
cessive terms  than  any  other  one  indi- 
vidual. 

The  purpose  of  House  Resolution  1238 
is  to  facilitate  the  administration,  set- 
tlement, and  the  conclusion  of  matters 
pertaining  to  or  arising  out  of  his  in- 
cumbency as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  resolution  provides  for  the  Speaker 
to  retain  the  use  of  his  Boston  Federal 
ofSce,  Including  the  furniture  and  equip- 
ment, and  he  will  be  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement in  amounts  equal  to  those  re- 
ceived by  Members  for  office  expenses, 
for  telephone  service,  including  long- 
distance telephone  calls,  and  telegrams, 
and  for  stationery  and  for  other  office 
supplies. 

Withdrawals  from  the  stationery  al- 
lowance are  not  allowed.  However,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  pur- 
chases made  by  the  Speaker.  The  Speak- 
er, upon  request.  Is  to  be  furnished  by 
the  Clerk  with  airmail  and  special  deliv- 
ery stamps  In  the  amount  to  which  a 
Member  Is  entitled. 

The  Speaker  would  be  provided  with  a 
staff,  to  be  paid  for  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House,  limited  to  one  ad- 
ministrative assistant  and  one  secretary, 
with  annual  salaries  not  to  exceed  $7,500 
base  in  the  first  Instance,  and  $3,275 
base  in  the  second  Instance. 

The  resolution  also  extends  the  Speak- 
er's franking  privilege  to  2  years  follow- 
ing the  expiration  of  his  term  as  a  Repre- 
sentative. 

This  will  merely  allow  him  to  conclude 
the  cleaning  up  of  flies  and  the  work 
that,  because  of  his  busy  office  of  the 
Speaker,  he  has  been  unable  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  rule  Is 
adopted. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1309 
provides  for  a  1-hour  open  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  1238, 
relating  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  91st  Congress. 

I  believe  that  the  total  amount  in  the 
resolution  per  annum  for  2  years  will  be 
$49,990  each  year.  I  believe  some  amend- 
ments wUl  be  offered,  at  the  request  of 
the  Speaker,  which  will  reduce  this 
amount  to  approxlmatoly  $38,000  for 
each  of  the  2  years.  However,  I  have  not 
seen  the  amendments  and,  therefore.  I 
cannot  speak  definitely  concerning  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ma.'ssachusetts  if  he  wishes 
me  to  proceed  to  extend  time  on  my  side? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  genUeman  from  California 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gaoss). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  a 
fine  old  English  ditty  that  goes  like  this: 
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Cbnatmastlme  Is  oomiBg  and  the  g«eM  are 

getting  fat. 
Please  put  a  penny  in  the  old  man's  bat. 
If  you  haven't  a  penny,  a  ha'penny  will  do. 
If  you  haven't  got  a  ha'penny,  Qod  hless  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  not  be  necesary 
to  spend  an  extended  amount  of  time  on 
this  resolution.  Every  Member  should  be 
aware  of  what  is  here  proposed  for  the 
resolution  has  been  subject  of  private 
discussion  among  House  Members  since 
early  October  when  it  surfaced  in  the 
House  Administration  Committee. 

The  resolution  would  provide  the  most 
expensive  going-away  present  ever  be- 
stowed on  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  would  give  to  the  re- 
tiring Speaker,  who  wUJ  draw  retirement 
benefits  of  $44,000  a  year,  an  ofBce  in 
Boston.  Mass..  for  the  next  3  years,  and 
with  that  office  would  go  most  of  the 
supporting  provisions  of  a  duly  elected, 
sitting  Member  of  Congress. 

This  means  that  in  addition  to  an 
office  staff,  even  though  somewhat  re- 
duced, the  former  Speaker  would  be  en- 
titled to  an  office  expense  allowance, 
stationery  and  stamp  allowance,  the 
franking  privilege,  and  telephone-tele- 
graph allowances. 
This  is  unprecedented. 
It  also  means  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  be  compelled  to  provide 
fully  equipped  office  space  for  the  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  will  succeed  the 
present  Member  from  the  Ninth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Massachusetts, 

A  Speaker  of  the  House  is  not  elected 
by  the  voting  taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 
He  is  elected  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  a  single  district  and 
by  a  partisan  vote.  He  is  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  by  a  partisan  vote. 

Therefore,  the  Nation,  as  such,  owes 
him  nothing  merely  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  Speaker.  It  would  be  one 
thing  for  the  House  to  approve  a  simple 
resolution  "honoring"  a  retiring  Speaker. 
It  Is  quit*  another  thing  for  Members  of 
the  House,  as  in  this  proposed  resolution, 
to  impose  their  will  upon  the  presumed 
charity  of  all  the  taxpayers  to  provide 
this  retiring  Siieaker  with  a  going-away 
present  that  will  cost  many  thousands 
of  dollars  over  the  period  of  the  next  2 
years.  I  predict  that  if  this  resolution 
could  be  submitted  to  all  the  taxpayers 
of  the  Nation  for  rejection  or  approval 
it  would  be  sunk  without  a  trace. 

This  resolution  would  set  a  bad  prece- 
dent and  It  is  unwarranted.  It  ought  to 
be  defeated. 

Mr.   O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,   in  retrospect,   there  Is  not  a 
Member  of  this  House  who  was  a  Mem- 
ber when  a  Speaker  retired  before.  TTie 
retirement  of  a  Spaeker  is  a  historical 
event.  I  think  we  owe  It  to  our  respect 
of  the  office  that  we  adopt  the  resolution. 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  1309,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  House  Resolution  1238  be 


considered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution.   

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore     (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The    Clerk    read    the    resolution,    as 
follows : 

H.  Rzs.  1238 
Reaolved,  Thtkt  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  the  Ninety-first  Con- 
gress (hereafter  referred  to  In  this  resolution 
OS  the  "Spealcer")  la  entitled  to  retain,  for 
the  period  of  two  years  immediately  follov^'- 
ing  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress  in  the  Ninety- 
first  Congress,  the  complete  and  exclusive 
use  of  the  Federal  office  space  which  Is  cur- 
rently made  avaUable  for  his  use  in  the  con- 
gressional district  represented  by  him  and 
which  shall  he  maintained  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  in  a  condition  appropriate  for  his  use 
aa  be  may  request,  together  with  all  furni- 
ture, equipment,  and  furnishings  currently 
made  available  by  the  Government  for  his 
use  In  connection  with  such  office  space.  In- 
cluding any  necessary  replacements  of  such 
office  furniture,  equipment,  and  furnishings, 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  administration,  set- 
tlement, and  conclusion  of  matters  pertain- 
ing to  or  arising  out  of  bis  Incumbency  in 
office  as  a  Representative  In  Congress  and  as 
Spealcer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec.  2.  The  Spealcer  Is  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement, from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House,  for  the  period  of  two  years  imme- 
diately following  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  In 
the  manner  provided  by  applicable  provi- 
sions of  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act. 
1955.  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  13.  1957 
(71  Stat.  82;  Public  Law  85-54).  and  by  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  831.  Eighty- 
eighth  Congress,  adopted  August  14.  1984. 
enacted  as  permanent  law  by  section  103  of 
the  Legislative  Branch  Appropriation  Act, 
1966  (79  Stat.  281:  Public  Law  89-90,  2  tl.S.C. 
123a),  In  an  aggregate  quarterly  amount 
equal  to  the  aggregate  quarterly  amount  to 
which  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  entitled  under  such  provisions  of 
law  as  in  effect  on  the  date  of  adoption  of 
this  resolution  or  as  amended  or  supple- 
mented after  such  date,  for  office  and  other 
expenses  incurred  In  connection  with  the 
administration,  settlement,  and  conclusion 
of  matters  pertaining  to  or  arising  out  of 
his  Incumbency  In  office  as  a  Representative 
In  Congress  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representat  Ives. 

Sec.  3.  The  Spealcer  is  entitled  to  reim- 
bursement, from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House,  for  the  period  of  two  years  imme- 
diately following  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  office  as  a  Representative  In  Congress  in 
the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress.  In  the  manner 
provided  by  House  Resolution  161.  Ninetieth 
Confess,  adopted  May  11,  1967,  enacted  as 
permanenc  law  by  the  Second  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1968  (83  Stat.  218:  Pub- 
lic Law  90-392:  3  use.  4eg-l ) .  in  a  quar- 
terly amount  equal  to  the  quarterly  amount 
to  which  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  entitled  under  such  provisions 
of  law  as  m  effect  on  the  date  of  adoption 
of  this  resolution  or  as  amended  or  sup- 
plemented after  such  date,  for  charges  for 
telephone  service  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  administration,  settlement,  and 
conclusion  of  matters  pertaining  to  or  aris- 
ing out  of  his  Incumbency  In  office  as  a  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress  and  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Sec  4.  There  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  such  amounts 
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as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  toll  charges  on 
long  distance  telephone  calls  and  charges 
on  telegrams,  cablegrams,  and  radloora^ 
made  or  sent  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Speaker' 
in  the  period  of  two  years  Immediately  foi-' 
lowing  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  oOce 
aa  a  Represenutlve  In  Congress  in  the  Nlne- 
ty-flrst Congress,  in  connection  with  the 
administration,  settlement,  and  conclusion 
of  matters  pertaining  to  or  arising  out  of 
his  Incumbency  in  office  as  a  Representative 
In  Congress  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House  ot 
Representatives,  aggregating,  [or  each  year 
of  such  two-year  period,  not  to  exceed  the 
total  number  of  units  then  currently  au- 
thorized for  each  Member  of  the  House  for 
each  session  of  the  House.  Such  tmlts  sliall 
accumulate  and  be  avaUabie  for  use  by 
the  Speaker  until  the  close  of  such  nro-yeu 
period-  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection— 
(1)  one  minute  of  a  long  distance  tele- 
phone coll  shall  be  four  units: 

(2 1  one  word  of  a  telegram,  cablegram 
or  radiogram  shall  be  one  unit,  except  that 
one  word  ot  a  night  letter  shaU  be  one-hsit 
unit:  and 

(3)  the  word  "session"  means  the  period 
beginning  at  noon  on  January  3  of  each 
calendar  year  and  ending  at  noon  on  Jan- 
uary 3  of  the  Immediately  following  cal- 
endar year. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Speaker  may  send  mall  u 
franked  mall  under  sectlotis  4161  and  4lH 
of  title  39.  tJnlted  SMtes  Code,  and  send  aod 
receive  maU  as  franked  mall  under  secuoa 
4162  of  that  title,  for  an  additional  period  ot 
eighteen  months  Immediately  following  the 
close  of  the  period  specified  in  those  sections 
following  the  expiration  of  his  tenne  ol 
office  as  a  Representative  in  Congress  In  the 
Nlnety-flrst  Congress.  The  postage  on  such 
maU.  Including  registry  fees  If  reglitrauon 
Is  required,  shall  be  paid  and  credited  ss  pro- 
vided by  section  4167(al  of  title  39,  Dnltea 
States  Code.  When  the  provisions  of  sections 
3210.  3211.  3213.  and  3216lai  of  title  a«. 
tJnlted  States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Ptistsl 
Reorganization  Act.  became  effective,  the 
references  In  this  subsection  to  sections  4161 
4162.  4164.  and  4167(a)  of  title  39.  Dnlted 
States  Code,  shall  be  deemed  references  to 
sections  3210,  3211.  3213,  and  3216(a)  of  that 
title,  respecuvely. 

( b )  For  the  period  of  two  years  immediately 
following  the  expiration  ot  his  term  of  olBct 
as  a  Representative  in  Congress  In  the  Ninety, 
first  Congress,  the  Speaker  shaU  be  enUOed 
to  the  beneflu  afforded  by  section  733  of  title 
44.  tinned  States  Code. 

Sec.  6.  In  order  to  provide  staff  assistance 
to  the  Speaker  In  connection  with  the  H- 
mlnlstratlon.  settlement,  and  conclusion  of 
matters  pertaining  to  or  arising  out  of  his 
Incumbency  in  office  as  a  Representative  In 
Congress  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House  ot 
RepresentaUves.  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  Is  hereby  made  available,  for  the  period 
of  two  years  Immediately  following  the  ex- 
piration of  the  terms  of  office  of  the  Speaker 
as  a  Represenutlve  In  Congress  In  the  Nlnety- 
flrst  Congress,  to  enable  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  pay  the  salaries  of  an  Admlnlstrs- 
tlve  Assistant,  who  shaU  be  paid  at  a  basic 
per  annum  rate  of  not  to  exoeed  S7  soo.  as 
determined  by  the  Speaker,  and  a  Secretary, 
who  shall  be  paid  at  a  basic  per  anoum  rate 
of  not  to  exceed  83.275,  as  determined  by  the 
Speaker,  designated  and  appointed  by  the 
Speaker  to  serve  as  members  of  his  oRlce  stiff 
In  such  two-year  period.  Each  person  so 
designated  and  appointed  as  Adminlstratln 
Assistant  or  Secretary  shall  be  held  and  con- 
sidered, for  the  duration  of  such  appoint- 
ment, aa — 

(1)  an  "employee"  for  the  purposes  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  (relating  to  com- 
pensation for  work  Injuries)  ot  tlUe  9, 
United  States  Code:  and 
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(3)  a  "congressional  employee"  within  the 
giisnlng  of  section  2107  of  title  5,  United 
SUtee  Code,  for  the  purposes  of — 

(A>  subchapter  III  (relating  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement)  of  chapter  83  of  such  title, 

(B)  chapter  87  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  life  Insurance)  of  such  title. 
sad 

(CI  chapter  89  (relating  to  Federal  em- 
ployees group  health  Insurance)  of  such 
title. 

Ssc.  7.  The  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  hereby  made  available 
to  provide  to  the  Speaker,  for  the  period  of 
two  years  Immediately  foUowlng  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  as  a  Representative 
in  congress  in  the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress,  an 
allowance  for  stationery  and  other  office  sup- 
plies in  an  amount  for  each  year  of  such  two- 
year  period,  which  shall  remain  available  un- 
til the  close  ot  such  year,  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  stationery  allowance  then  currently 
In  effect  for  each  Member  of  the  House  for 
each  regular  session  of  the  Congress.  The 
Clerk  of  the  House  shall,  out  of  the  stationery 
sltovance  provided  by  this  section,  pay.  on 
Invoices  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  by  the 
Speaker  for  payment,  the  amount,  of  aU  ptir- 
cbsses  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Speaker 
for  stationery  and  other  office  supplies,  or 
reimburse  the  Speaker,  on  vouchers  signed 
ind  transmitted  to  the  Clerk  by  the  Speaker 
for  reimbursement.  In  the  amount  of  all  such 
purchases. 

Sec.  8  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlves  shall  pnx:ure  and  furnish  to  the 
Speaker,  upon  his  request,  for  the  period  of 
two  years  Immediately  following  the  expira- 
tion of  his  term  of  office  as  a  Representative 
In  Congress  In  the  Nlnety-flrst  Congress, 
United  States  airmail  and  special  delivery 
postage  stamps  In  an  aggregate  amount,  for 
each  year  of  such  two-year  period,  equal  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  such  stamps  to 
which  a  Member  of  the  House  Is  entitled  for 
each  regular  session  of  the  Congress  under 
sll  provisions  of  law  then  currently  In  effect. 
The  contingent  fund  of  the  house  is  hereby 
msde  available  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 

Sec.  9.  The  foregoing  provisions  of  tills 
resolution  shall  become  effective  on  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  resolution  as  per- 
manent law. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Res- 
olution 1238  sets  forth  certain  emolu- 
ments for  the  present  Speaker  after  re- 
tirement. The  bill  introduced  in  the  com- 
mittee by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr  Frixdel)  outlines  in  the  bill  that 
the  Speaker  would  be  allowed  to  retain 
his  present  Federal  office  space  in  the 
District.  It  gives  him  office  expenses  out- 
side of  the  District  of  Columbia  in  the 
amount  of  $100  a  month:  telephone  serv- 
ice outside  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
1100  a  month;  long  distance  telephone 
and  telegrams,  the  same  as  a  Member; 
franked  mall  privilege  for  2  years;  staff 
assistants,  one  administrative  assistant, 
ind  one  secretary,  stationery  allowance 
the  same  as  a  Member,  with  no  cash 
withdrawal ;  airmail  and  special  delivery 
stamps. 

Being  the  conservative — and  I  use  that 
word  in  connection  with  expenses — the 
type  of  person  he  is,  the  Speaker  has 
ssked  me  to  oiler  four  amendments, 
which  I  shall  do  at  his  request. 

One  would  delete  the  long-distance 
telephone  calls,  except  the  »100  a  month 
for  his  local  calls. 

One  would  delete  the  staff  administra- 


tive assistant  and  a  few  secretaries  at  a 
gross  pay  of  $10,900  a  year. 

One  would  delete  the  airmail  and  spe- 
cial delivery  stamps. 

Therefore,  he  would  have  left  merely 
his  present  office  space,  his  office  expense, 
and  telephone  expense  of  $100  a  montli 
each  franking  period  for  2  years,  two 
.secretaries,  and  a  stationary  allowance 
which  would  provide  him  with  what  he 
would  spend  for  stationery,  but  no  cash 
withdrawal. 

AMENnMEina   orrCECD   BT    MB.    BATS 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ments to  which  I  have  referred  are  at 
the  Clerk's  desk.  I  offer  the  amendments, 
and  ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  block. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Ha'rs:  Begin- 
ning on  Page  3,  line  20,  strike  out  Sec.  4 
down  through  Page  4.  line  20.  On  Page  6. 
line  3,  strike  out  "87,500"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "83,000".  On  Page  6.  line  5,  strike 
out  "83,275"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"83,000".  Beginning  on  Page  7,  line  15,  strike 
out  Sec.  8  down  through  page  8,  line  2. 

Renumber  the  following  sections  accord- 
ingly: Sec.  5.  Sec.  6,  Sec  c,  and  Sec.  9. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoLiFiELD) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  amendments  be  considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  al- 
ready described  the  amendments.  The 
language  is  a  little  technical,  but  they  do 
exactly  what  I  said  they  would  do.  They 
would  strike  out  "$7,500."  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$3,500."  thus  cutting  the 
base  down — we  are  still  operating  on  a 
base — which  would  make  a  gross  salary 
of  $10,929.  and  cutting  the  $3,275  base 
down  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
•$3,000,"  which  would  also  make  that 
identically  the  same. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 
of  the  minority,  I  pose  no  objection  to 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HOLI7IELD).  The  question  is  on  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  considered  en  bloc. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  words. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
S  minutes. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
punx>se  to  eulogize  the  Speaker.  I  think 
his  record  here  speaks  for  itself.  He  has 
been  a  Member  of  this  body  for  42  years. 
As  has  been  said  earlier,  he  has  had  a 
longer  period  of  continuous  service  as 
Speaker  than  anyone.  The  only  one  who 
has  served  a  longer  time  than  he  has 
was  the  late  great  Speaker  who  was  here 
when  I  came,  the  late  Sam  Rayburn,  of 
Texas. 


I  read  in  the  newspaper,  and  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  true,  because  not 
everything  we  read  In  the  paper  is  accu- 
rate, that  this  is  the  first  Speaker  to  re- 
tire voluntarily.  A  great  deal  of  mall 
comes  into  the  office  and  a  great  deal  of 
it  still  will  be  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Mc- 
CoRMACK,  and  he  will  still  receive  a  great 
deal  of  it.  What  this  does  is  to  allow  him 
to  forward  that  mail  or  to  answer  it  or  to 
otherwise  deal  with  it.  Knowing  him  as  I 
do,  if  the  mail  deals  with  the  business  of 
the  new  Speaker,  it  will  be  forwarded  to 
the  new  Sfieaker,  and  if  it  is  personal, 
John  McCohhack  will  handle  it. 

The  office  of  the  Speaker  is  second  only 
to  the  President  of  the  0nited  States  In 
power  In  this  country,  and  we  provide  re- 
tiring Presidents  with  a  staff  to  take  care 
of  the  mail  that  comes  to  them — not  lor 
2  years  but  for  as  long  as  they  live.  I  do 
not  see  anything  wrong  with  this  prece- 
dent. I  do  not  know  whether  we  will  ever 
have  another  Speaker  to  retire,  but  if  we 
do.  I  think  we  should  follow  the  same 
procedure. 

I  disagree  completely  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  if  this  were  put  to  a 
vote  of  the  people,  in  tlie  vast  expendi- 
tures of  the  bureaucracy,  they  would  not 
sink  it  without  a  trace,  but  they  would 
vote  for  It,  because  almost  any  bureau- 
crat of  sub-Cabinet  level  downtown 
spends  a  great  deal  more  than  this  in  a 
year  and  will  accomplish  a  great  deal  less 
with  it. 

I  do  not  want  to  complicate  tills  matter 
by  being  facetious  or  otherwise,  but  not 
being  a  Scrooge  type  myself  and  in  the 
spirit  of  Christmas.  I  inlght  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  If  he  will  re- 
tire. I  would  try  to  get  the  same  thing  for 
him. 

Mr.  PRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 6,  1970,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  have 
Introduced  House  Resolution  1238  and 
on  October  13.  1970.  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  having  consid- 
ered this  resolution,  recommended  that 
it  pass. 

It  Is  universally  known  that  by  far  the 
most  Important  influential  position  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  that  of 
Speaker.  Indeed,  the  Speaker  todav  fre- 
quenUy  is  described  as  the  third  most 
powerful  figure  in  our  Government  and 
therefore  the  world,  standing  second  in 
line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  The  high  office  of 
Speaker  has  attained  that  eminence 
through  a  long  evolutionary  process. 

The  framers  of  the  XSS.  Constitution. 
In  authorizing  the  House  to  choose  its 
Speaker,  followed  the  long-established 
custom  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England.  This  historic  Chamber,  over  the 
many  years  that  are  now  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  history,  had  many  truly  great 
men.  This  House,  where  the  people  gov- 
ern through  their  duly  elected  Repre- 
sentaUves, was  Indeed  fortunate  to  have 
had  as  its  Speaker,  dedicated  and  patri- 
otic leaders  of  men.  I  need  not  call  the 
roll  for  their  names  are  well  knovrn. 

I  can  say.  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
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that  great  New  England  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts will  rank  among  the  greatest 
and  most  beloved  of  those  who  filled  the 
chair  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  pages  of  the  Conchessionai  Rec- 
ord over  the  same  40  years  that  this 
House  has  been  truly  blessed  to  have  had 
him  in  Its  midst,  speak  far  more  elo- 
quently of  his  service  than  any  words  of 
mine.  A  man  of  the  eminence  and  stature 
of  John  McCoiuuck  really  defines  rhe- 
torical description.  His  integrity,  dedi- 
cation, and  constructive  and  fruitful 
leadership  over  the  years  defies  further 
description.  This  wise  and  gracious  man 
who  has  served  continuously  as  Speaker 
loiigcr  than  any  other  man  Is  truly 
unique. 

Because  of  the  Imminent  retirement 
of  the  Speaker,  his  long  years  of  ser\'lce. 
far  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  both  as 
Representative  and  Speaker,  and  the 
deep  respect  and  warmest  affection  the 
membership  of  the  entire  House  holds 
for  him.  House  Resolution  1238  is  but 
mere  tangible  evidence  and  embodiment 
of  this  great  respect  and  the  high  regard 
in  which  he  is  held  and  esteemed  by  his 
colleagues  and  associates. 

This  resolution,  I  submit,  is  for  the 
very  practical  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
administration,  settlement,  and  con- 
clusion of  matters  pertaining  to  or  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Incumbency  In  office  of  the 
Speaker — both  as  a  Representative  In 
Congress  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House. 

I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  belabor 
the  fact  that  our  Speaker  is  not  only  a 
distinguished  legislator  but  an  eminently 
fair  and  Just  man,  who  elevated  his  high 
office  to  a  new  and  even  higher  place 
than  ever  before.  Members  of  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  love  him  as  a  warmhearted 
Individual,  a  dedicated  public  servant, 
and  above  all,  a  truly  great  American. 

In  order  to  ease  the  transition  and  to 
settle  matters  relating  to  the  Speaker's 
official  and  very  e.xtensive  legislative  and 
administrative  matters,  the  House  reso- 
lution authorizes  for  the  uise  of  the 
Speaker,  for  a  period  of  2  years  imme- 
diately following  the  expiration  of  his 
present  term  of  office  as  a  Representative 
in  the  91st  Congress,  and  originally  the 
va.nous  allowances  granted  Members  for 
the  operation  of  their  office. 

However,  our  great  Speaker,  in  keeping 
with  his  legendary  modesty  and  concern 
for  the  taxpayers,  has  asked  me  to  amend 
the  resolution  to  eliminate  the  normal 
allowances  for  stamps,  long-distance 
calls,  and  the  position  of  administra- 
tive assistant  and  provide  Instead  for  two 
secretaries  at  a  reduced  salary  of 
$10,929  each. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Speaker's  vast  amount  of  mail,  messages, 
and  material  is  addressed  to  him  per- 
sonally, and  hence,  would  be  delivered 
only  to  him  and  not  to  his  successor.  It 
seems  elementary  that  he  will  obviously 
need  assistance  in  the  handling  and 
answering  of  the  voluminous  amount  of 
various   official   documents   and  corre- 


spondence. After  all.  it  pertains  to  the 
Congress  and  to  our  Nation,  so  in  simple 
justice,  I  most  strongly  urge  and  recom 
mend   the 
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holder  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  public 
offices  in  the  Nation  to  a  private  citizen 
as    smooth    as    possible.    Besides    Mr 
mend   the   favorable  passage  of  House     Speaker,   the   real  beneficiaries  of  ^, 
Resolution  1238.  resoluUon    will    be    the   people  of  u» 

Yesterdays  Washington  Post  had  a  fair  United  States,  for  it  will  permit  S 
editorial  about  this  matter  which  I  would  Speaker  to  sift  and  organize  the  viut 
like  to  Insert  at  this  point  In  the  Record:  amount  of  documents,  records,  and  infM- 
IProm  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  JO,  IB70|  mstion  he  has  accumulated  over  the  yeaij 
With  all  the  partyUig  on  Capitol  HIU  and  ^  **'  ^■^^y  "ay  constitute  a  meaningful 
the  sentimental  farewells  that  are  being  said     Pat  of  our  Nation's  history  for  us  and  oar 


to  retiring  Speaker  John  W,  McCormack,  It 
may  be  lese  majeste  to  suggest  that  there  Is 
danger  of  overdoing  It.  But  Mr.  McCormack 
himself  Is  reported  to  have  told  retiring  Con- 
gressman Priedel.  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee,  to  go  alow  with  the 
goodies  that  had  been  Inccrporated  In  a 
special  bill  for  the  Speaker.  The  bonus  con- 
scious legislator  from  Baltimore  had  loaded 
the  gift-box  for  the  Speaker  with  *3g,000  a 
year  for  clerical  help  In  addition  to  a  two- 
year  lease  on  his  present  Boston  office.  91,200 
a  year  for  office  expenses,  free  mailing  priv- 
ileges, t700  for  airmail,  93,000  a  year  for 
stationery  and  an  allowance  for  long-dis- 
tance telephone  calls.  The  current  word  Is 
that  the  bill  will  be  amended  to  eliminate  the 
Item  for  long-distance  calls  and  to  reduce 
the  salaries  of  two  clerical  assistants  to  a 
total  of  about  (21,000. 

This  would  leave  the  Speaker  vrtth  ex- 
pense money  equivalent  to  what  Is  provided 
to  sitting  members  of  the  House,  although 
with  a  greatly  reduced  staff.  We  think  the 
Speaker  properly  curtailed  the  perquisites 
that  were  originally  proposed  and  that  the 
taxpayers  will  not  begrudge  him  the  more 
modest  beneflts  now  In  the  works. 

Mr.  McCormack  Is  the  only  Speaker  who 
has  retU'ed  to  private  life,  and  It  Is  a  prac- 
tice to  be  encouraged  when  age  overtakes  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  House.  Although  we 
have  often  disagreed  with  the  SpeaUer  and 
felt  that  he  should  have  relinquished  lead- 
ership In  the  House  to  a  younger  man  some 
years  ago,  we  Join  In  saluting  him  for  long 
and  conscientious  service  as  he  leaves  and 
hope  that  Congress  will  grant  the  modified 
perquisites. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
In  support  of  House  Resolution  1238. 
which  would  extend  for  a  period  of  2 
years  from  the  effective  date  of  the 
Speaker's  retirement  certain  emoluments 
of  office  which  are  associated  with  serv- 
ice as  a  Representative  to  Congress. 

The  provisions  of  the  resolution  are  en- 
tirely fitting  and  proper  for  a  retiring 
Speaker,  the  only  one  in  recent  memory. 
These  provisions  would  also  constitute 
tangible  evidence  of  the  esteem  and  af- 
fection in  which  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  McCogiucK)  has 
been  held  for  nearly  four  and  a  half 
decades  by  his  colleagues  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  indeed  small  recompense  by  a  grate- 
ful Nation  for  the  Speaker's  outstanding 
leadership  and  selfless  dedication,  the 
hallmarks  of  his  long  and  distinguished 
congressional  career. 

The  resolution  would  simply  enable 
the  Speaker  to  retain  the  use  of  his  dis- 
trict office  In  order  that  matters  growing 
out  of  his  lengthy  service  woiald  not  have 
to  be  concluded  hastily.  He  would  also 
have  certain  office  allowances  and  staff 
assistance  to  make  the  transition  from 


posterity. 

Mr.     Speaker, 
from  Hawaii,  I 


as  a  representative 
would  like  to  express 
again  the  eternal  gratitude  of  the  people 
of  Hawaii  for  John  McCormack's  leader- 
ship In  the  flght  for  statehood  for  the 
then  Territory  of  Hawaii.  As  House  ma- 
jority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Msssa. 
chusetts  (Mr.  McCormack)  was  instru- 
mental in  convincing  his  colleagues,  and 
then  Speaker  Sam  Raybum  that  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  had  earned  every 
right  to  statehood  and  was  ready  to  take 
her  place  among  the  other  49  States  of 
the  Union,  Intangible  though  the  grati- 
tude of  the  people  of  Hawaii  may  be  for 
having  been  granted  statehood,  that 
gratitude  nonetheless  is  as  real  as  the 
provisions  of  the  pending  resolution 
Indeed,  even  after  this  resolution  has 
expired  by  its  terms,  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  the  50th  State  will  conttoue 
undiminished  and  unending. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  12M 
deserves  our  unanimous  vote. 

GKNSSAL  LXAVE  TO  KXTXND 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  resolution  (H 
Res.  1238). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  TTie 
question  is  on  the  resoluUon. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  this  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolution? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  la. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evidently 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doon, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were— yeas  218,  nays  69,  not  voting  148, 
as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  44T| 
TEAS— ai8 


Adama 

Blaggl 

Bow 

Albert 

Blngtuun 

Bradeoias 

Anderson. 

Blackburn 

Broomfteld 

Calif. 

Blanton 

Brotsman 

AnnutuUo 

BUtoik 

Brown.  Mich 

ArendB 

Hoggs 

Brown,  Ohio 

Bennett 

Boland 

Broyhin.  Va. 

BevUl 

Boiling 

Buchanan 
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Burke.  Mass. 

Hansen.  Wash.   Poage 

Burleson.  Tex 

.    Harrington 

Podell 

Burton.  Calif 

Harsba 

Poff 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Harvey 

Preyer.  N.C. 

CabeU 

Hathaway 

Price,  ni. 

C*rtS 

Hays 

Puclnskl 

Oftrney 

Hechler.  W.  Va.  Purcell 

Carter 

Heckler.  Masi 

.    Qule 

Cssey 

Helstoskl 

Rcos 

Celler 

Hicks 

Reld.  N.y. 

Chamberlain 

Hollfleld 

Reuss 

Cbsppell 

Horton 

Rhodes 

dark 

Howard 

Rlegle 

Cobelan 

Ichord 

Roberts 

CoUlns.  Tei. 

Jonas 

Rodlno 

Colmer 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roe 

Oonte 

Jonea.  N.C. 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Connan 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Culrer 

Karth 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Cunningham 

Kastenmeler 

Booney.  Pa. 

Daniel.  Va. 

Kazen 

Roaenthal 

Daniels,  N.J. 

Kee 

Roatenkowski 

DsTls.  Wis. 

Keltb 

Boybal 

delaOarzs 

Kluczynskl 

Ryan 

Dellenback 

Koch 

Sandman 

Dennis 

Kyros 

Scbeuer 

Denrlnskl 

Lcggett 

Schwengel 

Dickinson 

Long.  Md. 

Slsk 

Dlngell 

Lowensteln 

Slack 

ttonohue 

McCloskey 

Smith.  Iowa 

Dom 

McPaU 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Downing 

McMillan 

Springer 

Macdonald, 

Staggers 

Bdtmondson 

Mass. 

Stanton 

■dwards.  L«. 

MacQregor 

Steed 

lUberg 

Madden 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Brienbom 

Mahon 

Stokes 

Each 

Stratton 

llhlitman 

Marsh 

Stubblefleld 

Brans,  Colo. 

Matsunaga 

Stuckey 

PeUthan 

Mayne 

Taylor 

nsber 

Meeds 

Teayue.  Tex. 

Rood 

Melcher 

Tbompaon,  Ga. 

Flowers 

MlUer,  Ohio 

TbomiMon,  N  J 

Plynt 

Mlnlsh 

Tleman 

Foier 

Mink 

Udall 

Pord.  Oerald  B 

.  Minshall 

tniman 

Pcvsytbe 

Mollohan 

Van  Deerlln 

Fountain 

Morgan 

VanU 

Ftellnghuyaen 

Morse 

Vlgorlto 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Waldle 

Fuqua 

Natcber 

Ware 

Nedei 

Watta 

NlchoU 

White 

Qarmatz 

Nix 

Wbltten 

Olalmo 

Obey 

WldnaJI 

Oooxalez 

O'Bara 

Wiggins 

any 

Olsen 

Williams 

Orwn.  Pa. 

Wright 

Onffin 

Paasman 

Wydler 

Oubwr 

PatUn 

Wyman 

Oude 

Perkins 

rates 

Bslpem 

Pbllbln 

Young 

Bsmllton 

Pickle 

Zablockl 

W»nn^ 

Pike 

Rsnsen.  Idaho 

Plmle 
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Abemetby 

Gross 

Rallsback 

Anderson,  m. 

Hammer- 

Reld.  111. 

Aahbrook 

schmldt 

RoblBon 

Bcall.  Md. 

Hastings 

Roth 

Belcher 

Hogan 

SchmlU 

BetU 

Hosmer 

Scott 

Blester 

Hunt 

Sebellus 

Brsy 

Hutchinson 

Shrlver 

Brlnkley 

Jacobs 

Skubltz 

Byrnes,  wis. 

Jarman 

Smith,  Calif. 

Cleveiand 

King 

Stafford 

OoUler 

Kleppe 

Talcott 

Conable 

Kyi 

Tea«rue,  Calif. 

Ooughlln 

Landgrebe 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Crane 

Uoyd 

Vander  Jagt 

DSTlB.  Ga. 

McClure 

Wampler 

IVrtne 

McBwen 

Watson 

E>UDcan 

Mainiard 

Whalen 

Mwards.  Ala. 

MlzeU 

Whltehurst 

Flndley 

Myers 

Wylle 

Plih 

Nelsen 

Tatron 

Frey 

ONeal.  Oa. 

Zion 

Oettys 

Price.  Tex. 

OoodllnK 

Qulllen 
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Abbit'. 

Andrews. 

Bell.  Calif. 

Adair 

N  Dak. 

Berry 

Addabbo 

Ashley 

Brasoo 

Alexander 

Aaplnall 

Brock 

Anderson. 

Ayrea 

Brooks 

Tsnn. 

Barlns 

Brown.  Calif. 

Andnjws.AU. 

Barrett 

BroyhUI,  N.O. 

Burke.  Pla. 

Grover 

Oitinger 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Hagan 

Pfitman 

Burton.  Utah 

Haley 

PeUy 

Bush 

HaU 

Pepper 

Button 

Hanley 

Pettis 

Caffery 

Hawkins 

PoUock 

Camp 

H#bcrt 

Powell 

Cederberg 

Henderson 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Chlaholm 

Hull 

Randall 

Clancy 

Hungate 

Rarlck 

Clauacn. 

Johnson.  Calif.  Relfel 

DonH. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Rivers 

Clawson,  Del 

Kuykendall 

Roudebush 

Clay 

Landrum 

Roussetot 

Collins,  ni. 

Langen 

Ruppe 

Oonyers 

Latta 

Ruth 

Oorbett 

Lennon 

St  Germain 

Cowger 

Long.  La. 

Satterlleld 

Cramer 

Lujan 

Saylor 

Daddarlo 

Lukens 

Scbadeberg 

Delaney 

McCarthy 

Scheric 

Denney 

McClory 

ScbneebeU 

Dent 

Mcculloch 

Shipley 

Diggs 

McDade 

Slkes 

Dowdy 

McDonald. 

Snyder 

Dulski 

Mich. 

Steele 

Dwycr 

McKneally 

Steiger,  Arls 

Edwards.  Csltr 

Martin 

Stephens 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

Mathlas 

Sullivan 

FaUon 

May 

Symington 

Parhetein 

MeskUl 

Taft 

FaaceU 

Michel 

Tunney 

Ford. 

Mlkva 

Waggonner 

wmiamD. 

MlUer.  Calif. 

Welcker 

Foreman 

MUIs 

WhaUey 

Praacr 

Mlse 

Wilson.  Bob 

Frledel 

Monsgan 

Wilson. 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Montgomery 

Charles  H. 

Oaydos 

Moorbead 

Winn 

Gibbons 

Morton 

Wold 

Gilbert 

Moaher 

Wolff 

Ooldwater 

Mots 

Wyatt 

Green,  Oreg. 

Murphy.  HI. 

Zwach 

Griffiths 

OlConskl 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STUCKEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
S.  1626.  REGULATINa  PRACTICE 
OF  PSYCHOLOGY  IN  THE  DT3- 
TRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (S.  1626)  to  regulate  the 
practice  of  psychology  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  House  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendments, 
and  agree  to  the  conference  requested  by 
the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and,  without  objec- 
tion, appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  McMn.LAN.  Pnana.  Cabell, 
Nelsen.  Brovhill  of  Virginia,  and  Winn. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  CHAIR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
would  like  to  state  for  Information  of 
Members  that  the  Chair  will  receive 
imanlmous-consent  requests  for  official 
business,  for  extensions  in  the  Record  or 
for  corrections  of  the  Record,  but  not  for 
1  minute  speeches  that  will  be  taken,  at 
this  time. 


PROVmiNO    FOR    CONSIDERATION 

OP  HJl,    19953,  EMERGENCY  RAIL 

SERVICES  ACT  OP  1970 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  direcUon  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  1315 
and  ask  for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluUon  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ris.  1316 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  nils 
reaolutlon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hou.se  on  the  State  ot  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  ol  the  blU  <H.R.  19953) 
to  authorize  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  provide  financial  assistance  to  cer- 
t»m  railroads  in  order  to  preserve  easentui 
rail  services,  and  for  other  purposes.  After 
general  debate,  which  shaU  be  confined  to  the 
blu  and  ehai  conunue  not  to  eiceed  one  hour. 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
to  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  com- 
merce now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bUl  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under  the 
Bve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
consideration  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendmenU  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  m 
the  Bouie  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  blU  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
Bubstltute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bui  and  amend- 
ments  thereto  to  final  passage  without  In- 
tervening motion  except  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks, I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1315 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
19953.  the  Emergency  Rail  Services  Act 
of  1970.  The  resolution  also  provides  that 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the  com- 
mittee substitute  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

HJl.  19953  authorizes  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  to  certain  railroads  m 
order  to  preserve  essential  rail  services. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  prevent  a  clear 
threat  to  the  public  welfare.  The  Nation's 
largest  transportation  system,  Penn  Cen- 
tral, will  cease  within  a  matter  of  veeks, 
with  an  overwhelming  impact  to  be  felt 
In  every  region  of  the  United  States. 
HR.  19953  is  an  interim  measure  to 
avert  an  immediate  crisis. 

The  legislation  provides  that  the 
trustees  of  any  railroad  undergoing 
reorganization  imder  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act,  upon  approval  of  the 
court,  may  apply  to  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  for  the  guarantee  or 
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purchase  of  certificates.  The  Commission 
U  authorized  to  guarantee  or  purchase 
such  certlflcates  upon  certain  findings. 

As  a  condition  to  a  guarantee,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Commission,  shall  re- 
quire that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
certificates  will  be  used  solely  for  meeting 
payroll  and  other  expenses  which,  if  not 
met,  would  preclude  continued  provision 
of  essential  transportation  services  by 
the  railroad;  other  revenues  of  the  rail- 
,  road  wUl  be  i^ed,  to  the  fullest  extent 
possible,  for  such  expenses;  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  assets  will  be  devoted 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  the  pro- 
vision of  essential  transportation  services 
by  the  raliroad;  and,  in  the  event  of 
actual  or  threatened  cessation  of  essen- 
tial transportation  services  by  the  rail- 
road, the  Secretary  shall  have  the  option 
to  purchase  or  lease  trackage  rights  over 
the  lines  and  equipment  necessary  to 
provide  services  and,  in  the  event  of  a 
default  in  payment  of  principal  or  inter- 
est as  provided  by  the  certificates,  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  United  States 
shall  be  con.'iidered  as  having  been  ap- 
plied to  the  purchase  or  lease  price. 

The  certificates  shall  bear  interest  at 
a  reasonable  rate,  in  line  with  the  pre- 
vailing rates  In  the  private  market. 

The  outstanding  aggregate  principal 
amount  of  all  certificates  guaranteed 
under  the  act  shall  not  exceed  $125 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
rule  in  order  that  the  legislation  may  be 
considered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  realize  that  the  Penn 
Central  has  been  a  muddled  mess.  It  is 
probably  the  largest  corporation  in 
America  today,  with  some  220,  I  believe, 
subsidiaries.  But  if  this  railroad  were  to 
cease  operations,  the  State  of  Rhode  Is- 
land would  fall  or  topple  economically 
within  about  3  days.  The  States  of  Con- 
necticut. Massachusetts,  and  the  rest  of 
New  England  will  last  probably  6  weeks. 
That  is  what  the  economic  Impact  of  this 
particular  bill  means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of  New  York, 
Greater  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  would 
probably  economically  last  about  3 
weeks.  Everything  east  of  the  Mississip- 
pi would  be  affected.  Forty-one  percent 
of  all  the  commerce,  of  all  the  trans- 
portation, commercial  transportation 
that  takes  place  in  the  United  States 
travels  over  the  roads  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. Just  imagine  it,  41  percent. 

Now,  it  Is  not  going  to  cost  the  Govern- 
ment one  dime.  This  great  corporation 
which  as  I  said  is  a  muddled  mess,  with 
222  subsidiaries  has  somewhere  between 
$6  billion  and  $7  billion  worth  of  assets 
which  are  all  tied  up  at  the  present  time 
by  the  Federal  court. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  court  has 
recommended  and  nominated  bank- 
ruptcy referees  to  handle  the  bankruptcy 
matter  and  they  feel  this  legislation  Is 
very  badly  needed. 

I  Just  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  this:  If 
you  think  the  General  Motors  strike 
worstened  the  economy  of  this  country, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine,  if  we  do  not  pass 


this  legislation,  if  the  stopping  of  the 
Penn  Central  from  operating  about 
3  weeks  from  now,  how  it  would  really 
tie  up  the  economy  of  this  Nation. 
Everyone  would  be  affected,  no  mat- 
ter what  part  of  the  country  you  come 
from. 

I  say  to  the  House  this  loan  is  abso- 
lutely guaranteed.  There  is  the  $6  bUllon 
or  $7  billion  in  this  great  railroad  em- 
pire and  the  United  States  wotUd  get 
first  call  over  and  above  all  liens.  We  are 
desperate  for  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation in  the  Eastern  section  of  the 
coimtry.  I  hope  the  rule  is  adopted. 

Mr.  CELLEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  want  to  indicate  that 
this  morning  Mr.  Willard  Wirtz,  one  of 
the  receivers  of  Penn  Central  Railroad 
and  a  former  Secretary  of  Labor,  a  very 
distinguished  and  eminent  gentleman 
who  honestly  cannot  be  questioned,  told 
me  that  the  revelations  which  were 
made  recently  In  a  certain  reiwrt  had 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the 
receivership. 

And  that  they  had  no  part  or  parcel  in 
those  actions  related  in  that  report,  and 
that  he  said  that  the  receivers  have  in- 
stituted actions  against  those  who  are 
the  malfactors  mentioned  in  that  report, 
and  actions  have  been  commenced  in  the 
Federal  court  by  the  receivers  to  have 
restitution  made  by  those  who  have  mis- 
used their  trust  and  whose  names  were 
mentioned  in  that  report  this  morning. 
And  he  earnestly  asked  this  House  to 
pass  this  bill  for  the  very  reasons  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
O'Neiil)  has  now  indicated. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  concur  with  the  statement  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  and  may 
I  say  that  with  the  adoption  of  the  rule 
you  will  get  a  tremendous  insight  Into 
the  whole  problem  of  the  Perm  Central 
from  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
not  have  heard  correctly,  so  that  is  why 
I  am  asking  the  question: 

I  thought  I  understood  the  gentleman 
to  say  during  the  course  of  his  presenta- 
tion that  this  would  not  cost  the  U.S. 
Government  any  money? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  We 
are  guaranteeing  the  loans  up  to  $150 
million  for  railroads  of  this  type.  They 
have  assets  that  are  tied  up  in  the  court 
bankruptcy  action  at  the  present  time, 
of  about  $6  billion  or  $7  billion.  Now,  the 
U.S.  Govenunent  would  get  the  first  call, 
or  the  first  rights,  at  that  %6  billion  or 
$7  billion.  So  there  is  no  possible  way  in 
which  the  U.S.  Government  can  lose  on 
this  transaction — no  possible  way. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
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Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  the 
gentleman  saying  this:  That  whatever 
liens  there  are  against  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral properties,  they  will  be  subordinated 
to  the  lien  of  the  U.S.  Government? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts. 
Exactly. 

Mr.  YATES.  Which  will  be  given  in 
support  of  this  loan? 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  This 

takes  precedence  over  any  liens  that  are 

outstanding  against  the  Penn  Central. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 

yielding. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  iMr.  Smttb)  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  save  time  I 
will  not  repeat  anything  that  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  O'Neill)  has  said.  I  concur  in  the 
statement  that  the  gentleman  has  made, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions. 

While  the  gentleman  says  that  thli 
will  not  cost  the  Government  anything. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  can  look  into  the 
future  and  say  that  this  will  always  be  a 
preferred  lien.  Labor  liens  might  come 
first,  and  it  is  possible  It  might  be  that  at 
some  time  we  will  have  to  pay  out  some 
money  toward  this  guaranteed  loan. 

Further  than  that,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  mislead  ourselves  that  this 
amount  of  money  will  take  care  of  all  of 
the  ills  that  beset  the  Penn-Central.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  after  they  combined, 
had  some  very  poor  management.  They 
diversified  themselves  into  all  types  of 
real  estate,  businesses,  hotels,  and  every- 
thing else,  which  they  have  made  money 
on  ostensibly,  and  in  doing  so  neglected 
the  railroad. 

In  any  event,  insofar  as  the  railroad  is 
concerned,  the  Penn  Central  is  of  par- 
ticular national  importance.  It  serves  > 
heavily  populated  area  Most  of  the  coal 
for  electric  powerplants,  food  products, 
and  many  other  items  of  necessity  could 
not  be  shipped  to  the  consumers  if  this 
railroad  were  shut  down,  so  it  is  clearly  In 
the  national  interest  that  tins  operation 
continue. 

I  believe  that  it  was  a  week  or  so  ago 
that  we  passed  a  bill  extending  the  time 
in  which  the  railroad  employees  could 
not  strike,  based  on  the  fact  that  one  of 
the  four  unions  refused  to  agree  with  th» 
arbitration  figures.  At  that  time  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Penn-Central 
had  »75  miUion.  which  probably  would 
have  taken  care  of  their  expense! 
through  March  1.  However,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  bill,  increased  salary 
rates  were  included,  which  we  passed. 
This  took  about  $48  million  of  the  $75 
miUion  to  pay  retroactive  salary  in- 
creases. Conceivably  that  amount  might 
have  enabled  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
to  pay  Its  expenses  through  March  1. 
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g^  we  passed  other  legislation  earlier 
-commended  by  the  President  to  have 
^mpulsory  arbitration  in  matters  like 
that  then  possibly  we  would  not  be  in 
the  ixjsition  we  are  now  faced  with. 

Of  the  $125  million.  $100  million  I  be- 
lieve will  be  used  principally  for  the 
fenn-Central.  The  other  $25  million  is 
kept  aside,  as  I  understand  it.  In  order 
to  possibly  take  care  of  three  other  rail- 
roads which  are  in  imminent  danger  of 
joins  bankrupt. 

In  anj-  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
see  that  there  is  anything  else  we  can 
possibly  do.  even  If  we  get  through  to 
March  1.  If  the  powers  that  be — and  I 
understand  there  are  very  brilliant  men 
who  are  trying  hard  to  work  this  out,  and 
that  salaries  have  been  cut  down,  and 
Ibey  are  trying  to  salvage  other  prop- 
erties and  dispose  of  them,  and  most  of 
them,  I  understand,  are  pretty  heavily 
mortgaged— but  if  they  succeed  in  work- 
ing it  out,  that  will  be  fine;  if  not,  we 
lill  be  back  by  March  1  trying  to  work 
oat  .something  else  to  keep  this  railroad 
going,  which  Is  an  essential  necessity  to 
the  welfare  of  many,  many  people  of  the 
Onlted  States  of  America. 

I  support  the  rule,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I 
win  have  to  vote  "present"  on  final  pas- 
iige  because  I  itiherited  some  few  shares 
of  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stock  from 
njr  father  which,  unfortunately,  I  did 
not  sell  when  they  went  up  as  high  as 
the  seventies.  I  still  have  them.  I  will 
bive  to  vote  "present"  in  order  to  avoid 
any  conflict  of  interest. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
tlie  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want 
to  clarify  a  point.  Did  I  understand  the 
lentleman  in  discussing  the  security  ar- 
rangement for  protecting  the  Govern- 
ment's Investment,  did  I  understand  him 
to  say  that  the  Government  may  have  a 
prior  lien  rather  than  will  have  a  prior 
Uen? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  am  only 
Interprettog  this  on  the  basis  of  my  opin- 
ion as  an  attorney  and  as  to  how  I  feel. 

The  language  says  that  we  will — that 
Is  the  Government — wUl  have  the  first 
lien  on  all  of  the  property.  I  think  as  to 
tbe  raliroad,  it  amounts  to  tSli  billion 
or  $4  billion  and  overall  assets  amount 
to  $6'i  or  $7  bUlion.  In  the  building  field, 
when  there  is  a  construction  loan  on 
liouses  or  buildings,  you  know  that  a 
mechanic's  lien  comes  first.  Laborers 
might  have  a  prior  Hen  for  their  salary 
in  this  instance.  The  court  might  give 
them  preference  over  the  Government. 

But  1  am  Just  expressing  my  personal 
opinion.  Others  may  differ  with  me  com- 
[>letely.  But  I  do  not  think  we  can  cut 
rat  the  salaries  of  people  who  have 
wnied  them.  I  do  not  think  we  can  an- 
swer that  without  getting  into  court, 
however,  the  bUl  says  that  we  will  have 
«  prior  lien  on  all  the  assets.  That  is 
what  the  bill  says. 
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As  I  say,  I  am  expressing  my  personal 
opinion  and  that  is  the  way  I  Inter- 
pret it. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  bill  says  that,  would 
this  not  put  the  duty  on  the  trustees  to 
require  that  the  Government  obtain  a 
prior  lien  in  order  to  obtain  the  money? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  You  cannot 
tell  what  the  wages  might  be  as  time 
goes  on.  If  there  are  certain  mortgages, 
they  will  have  to  be  taken  off  the  record. 
TWs  places  it  first — and  the  mortgages 
will  have  to  be  rerecorded.  It  is  not  too 
easy  to  do  that. 

Of  course,  the  trustees  is  imder  the 
direction  of  the  court  and  I  think  they 
are  very  capable  men  from  what  I  un- 
derstand, and  I  do  hope  they  can  work 
out  of  this  very  difficult  situation. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yldd  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Is  it  your  un- 
derstanding that  the  provisions  of  this 
bin  require  positive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  current  mortgage  holders  to  sub- 
ordinate their  mortgages  to  the  Govern- 
ment certificates  ? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  do  not  find 
anything  in  the  language  that  says  ac- 
tion like  that  has  to  take  place  so  far  as 
I  can  see. 

The  language  says  that  it  is  a  first  lien. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  Would  it  be 
your  interpretation  of  the  legislation 
that  this  would  have  to  be  done? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  I  have  expressed  my  personal 
opinions  on  the  legal  interpretation,  but 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia will  explain  it.  He  is  much  more 
knowledgeable  than  I  am. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  iMr.  Melcheb)  for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, late  in  the  day,  I  inserted  a 
short  statement  on  the  proposed 
Guaranteed  Loan  Bill  for  Bankrupt 
Railroads  to  call  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  extremely  dubious  natiu-e  of  such  a 
proposition.  With  very  limited  study  and 
with  the  scandals  of  the  management  of 
Penn-Central  and  its  numerous  subsidi- 
aries I  stated  then,  and  I  repeat  now,  it 
would  be  a  wiser  course  for  the  House  to 
refuse  to  consider  the  bill  or  if  it  is  con- 
sidered, to  soundly  beat  it. 

I  have  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  the 
Committee  in  responding  to  the  urgency 
of  the  Penn-Central  Railroad  continu- 
ing in  operation,  and  I  do  not  question 
the  integrity  of  the  trustees  of  the  rail- 
road who  have  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  and  the  House  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  re- 
questing immediate  action  by  Congress 
to  guarantee  loans  without  which  the 
trustees  claim,  the  Penn-Central  Rail- 
road will  cease  operation  within  30  to 
45  days.  The  trustees  urge  Congress  to 
guarantee  loans  up  to  $125  mlUlon  for 


the  Penn-Central  immediately,  and 
frankly  state  that  a  like  amount  will  be 
needed  before  spring  to  keep  the  railroad 
in  operation. 

I  have  reviewed  the  testimony,  and  I 
have  noted  in  their  presentation  a  re- 
fusal by  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  to  extend  credit  to  the  rail- 
road under  exisung  conditions  imder  any 
terms.  The  trustees'  testimony  before 
both  the  House  and  Senate  committee  is 
to  the  effect  that  no  banking  interests 
will  extend  credit  to  the  Penn-Central. 
Attachment  A,  sheets  3  and  4  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  trustees  before  the  Senate 
committee  are  pertinent  for  considera- 
tion by  the  House.  And  I  quote: 

The  key  unit  in  wtiat  1b  loosely  rcfemd  to 
ae  the  Penn-Central  Is  tlie  Penn-Gentral 
Transportation  Company  wlilcti  on  June  3i. 
1970,  filed  for  reorganization  under  Section 
77  of  tbe  BantL-uptcy  Act.  We  hold  the  prop- 
erty of  tbe  Transportation  Company  OB 
trustees  responsible  to  Judge  PuUom  for  the 
conduct  of  Its  business — 

lam  continuing  to  quote : 

All  the  stock  of  tbe  Transportation  Com- 
pany is  owned  by  Penn-Central  Com- 
pany. .  .  .  Penn-Central  Company  Is  not  In 
banlcruptcy. 

Penn-Central  Transportation  Company 
owns  and  operates  the  Penn-Central  RoU- 
road.  In  addition.  It  has  a  controlling  Inter- 
est In  over  100  subsidiary  corporations.  It 
has  large  holdings  In  non-transportation 
properties,  chiefly  real  estate.  Its  ownerstllp 
includes,  for  example.  5  large  New  York  City 
hotels  and,  through  a  subsidiary  corporation, 
a  substantial  Interest  In  Executive  Jet  Avia- 
tion. Inoorporated. 

The  largest  Penn-Central  Transportation 
Company  suijsldiory  is  the  Pennsylvania 
Company  In  which  Penn-Central  Transpor- 
tation Company  holds  100  percent  of  the 
oommon  stock,  tbe  preferred  stock  being 
held  publicly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sheets  3  and  4  list  some 
of  the  subsidiaries  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Company,  but  not  all,  and  frankly  states 
that  the  largest  subsidiary  controlled  by 
Penn-Central  Transportation  Co.  also 
holds  "sub-subsidiary"  corporations  un- 
der them,  and  concludes  on  page  3  with 
this  sentence: 

Pennsylvania  Company  Is  not  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

At  the  top  of  the  vast  holdings  Is  the 
Peim-Central  Co.,  the  holding  company, 
which  is  not  affected  by  Judge  PviUam's 
Jurisdiction,  and  whose  stock  is  traded 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  cur- 
rently at  5%.  In  the  middle  is  the  Penn- 
Central  Transportation  Co.,  which  is  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  Judge  Fullam, 
and  w^hose  actions  are  controlled  by  the 
trustees.  The  assets  of  this  company,  as 
of  September  30  of  this  year,  are  listed 
as  $4.6  bilhon,  with  an  equal  amount  of 
liabiUtles. 

Included  in  these  assets  Is  the  Penn- 
sylvania Co..  which  is  not  in  tuitikruptcy, 
and  whose  preferred  stock,  which  Is 
owned  publicly,  is  traded  regularly  cur- 
rently at  $43  Vz,  and  which  paid  a  divi- 
dend on  July  15  of  this  year  of  $1.15% 
on  the  publldy  owned  stock. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  scandcJs  involved  In 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Penn-Cen- 
tral  holdings  are  beginning  to  unfold, 
one  aspect  which  currently  Is  being  In- 
vestigated by  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  In  anotlier  action 
reported  by  the  Washington  Star,  a  law- 
suit has  been  filed  In  the  UjS.  District 
Court  in  Philadelphia  by  two  bondhold- 
ers of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  ac- 
cusing 10  banks  and  officials  of  using 
their  inside  knowledge  in  financial  af- 
fairs of  the  bankrupt  Penn-Central 
Transportation  Co.  in  an  attempt  to  keep 
the  railroad  solvent  temporarily  while 
they  liquidated  their  holdings. 

I  remind  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
Pennsylvania  Co.  is  not  in  bankruptcy. 
It  Is  not  subject  to  iurlsdlctlans  of 
Judge  Fullam.  It  is  not  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  trustees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  Penn-Central 
conglomerate  from  top  to  bottom  should 
be  considered  as  cne  pot  and  all  of  the 
assets  should  be  in  this  one  pot  to  keep 
the  Penn-Central  Railroad  running.  The 
holding  company,  the  .subsidiary  corpora- 
tions, and  the  "sub-subsidiary"  corpora- 
tions, whatever  their  assets  are,  should 
be  under  the  Jurisdiction,  the  surveil- 
lance and  the  tight  control  of  the  court 
and  the  trustees  before  this  House  should 
give  any  consideration  to  guaranteeing 
the  loans.  Rather  than  considering  this 
bill,  the  House  should  pass  a  resolution 
calling  for  sweeping  Investigations  to  un- 
ravel the  entwined  holdings  and  manip- 
ulations that  have  led  to  this  sorry  condi- 
tion of  an  important  segment  of  our 
transportation  industry.  It  is  true  that 
continuing  operation  of  this  railroad 
company  Is  in  the  national  interest. 

But,  "Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread."  Under  the  conditions  that 
exist  and  the  scandals  that  have  unfolded 
and  probably  will  continue  to  unfold, 
prudent  banking  Interests  of  this  coun- 
try refuse  to  participate  in  loans  to  this 
giant. 

Ouaranteeing  a  loan  as  provided  in 
this  bill  is  no  less  a  risk  to  the  taxpayer 
of  this  country  than  would  an  outright 
loan  be  under  the  same  conditions  stip- 
ulated. I  do  not  pretend  to  present  to 
the  House  all  of  the  possible  abuse  of 
public  trust  that  has  been  or  Is  now  being 
consummated  within  the  tangled  web  of 
corporate  holdings  involved  In  the  Penn- 
Central,  but  I  do  strongly  urge  that  no 
action  be  taken  by  Congress  to  guaran- 
tee loans  until  first  all  of  the  assets  are 
pooled  together  under  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  and  are  used  for  furtherance  of 
running  the  railroad. 

I  call  for  House  Investigation  of  all 
aspects  of  the  management  of  the  vari- 
ous holdings  of  the  company.  I  point  out 
that  congressional  surveillance  is  also 
needed  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission handling  of  this  affair.  The  trus- 
tees, in  their  testimony,  pointed  out  that 
while  the  management  of  the  Penn- 
Central  Railroad  showed  $83  million  lost 
In  1959,  that  they  find  that  1970  losses 
will  be  swollen  to  nearly  $350  million  and 
that  the  report  to  the  ICC  of  the  1969 
losses  were  "dubious  allies  of  the  truth." 


There  la  apparent  need  for  better  and 
more  accurate  reporting  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  by  railroads  If  the 
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Mr.  CKT.liKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  wui  th, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  1  yield  to  the  gentte. 
charge  leveled  by  the  trustees  against  the     man  from  New  York,  the  chairman  « 
management  of  Penn-Central's  1969  loss     the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
figure  Is  accurate.  Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  U» 

In  essence,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  gentleman  says  concerning  investigatto 
all  the  facts  to  Judge  the  capability  of  may  be  proper  and  true,  but  what itot 
Penn-Central  Holding  Co.  and  the  railroads  stop  and  we  have  this  cat»- 
Pennsylvanla  Co. — the  other  portion  clysmlc  result  in  the  various  cities  aod 
of  the  holdings  that  Is  not  in  bank-  States  while  the  investigation  Is  goio. 
ruptcy — to  provide  additional  funds  to     on? 

run  a  railroad.  Until  these  facts  are  pre-  Mr.  MELCHER.  I  am  sensitive  to  and 
sented.  would  be  derelict  and  foolish  to  cognizant  of  the  very  serious  nature  a 
start  guaranteeing  loans  to  this  mess.  We  the  proposals  here,  but  I  must  admit  tlat 
do  have  the  responsibility  for  the  good  of     I  would  prefer  to  remain  untainted  and 


the  country  to  investigate  all  of  Its  short- 
comings, all  of  the  mismanagement,  and 
to  insist  that  all  of  the  holdings  be  placed 
in  the  same  pot  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
court  and  under  Jurisdiction  of  the  trus- 
tees. 

Until  this  is  done  I  call  for  defeat  of 
the  bill. 

I  submit  for  the  record  attachment  A, 
.sheets  3  and  4 — chart  sheet  4  not  printed 
In  the  Record — of  the  testimony  of  the 
trustees  before  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee.  These  are  the  sheets  previ- 
ously referred  to. 

PSNN  Cknteal  Cokporate  Stkucture 

The  key  unit  in  what  U  loosely  referred 
to  as  -Penn  Central"  is  the  Penn  Central 
TTansportation  Company  (PCTC,  or  "the 
transportation  company")  which  resulted 
from  the  merger.  In  February  1968,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  RAllroad  Company  and  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  Company.  This 
Is  the  company  which  on  June  21.  1970.  filed 
for  reorganization  under  Section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  We  hold  the  property  of 
the  transportation  company  as  iVustees.  re- 
sponsible to  Judge  Fullam  for  the  conduct  of 
Its  business.  Its  Board  of  Directors  no  longer 
operates  the  Company. 

All  of  the  stock  of  the  transportation  com- 
pany Is  owned  by  Penn  Central  Company, 
which  was  set  up  In  October  1069.  Ita  prm- 
clpal  asset  Is  the  stock  of  PCTC. 

Penn  Central  Company  la  not  in  bank- 
ruptcy; It  exercises  no  control  over  PCTC, 
nor  do  the  Trustees  exercise  any  control  over 
the  holding  company. 

PCTC  owns  and  operates  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral railroad.  In  addition.  It  has  a  controlling 
Interest  In  over  a  hundred  subsidiary  corpo- 
rations. Some  of  these  are  railroad  com- 
panies, others  are  not. 

PCTC  has  large  holdings  in  non-trans- 
portation properties,  chiefly  real  estate.  lu 
ownership  includes,  for  example,  five  large 
New  York  City  hotels  and,  through  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation,  a  substantial  Interest  In 
Executive  Jet  Aviation.  Inc.  The  largest  PCTC 
subsidiary  Is  the  Pennsylvania  Company,  In 
which  PCTC  holds  100  percent  of  the  com- 
mon stock  (the  preferred  stock  being  held 
pubUcly).  Peimsylvanla  Company  In  turn 
holds  a  controlling  Interest  In  a  number 
of  subsidiaries,  of  which  the  largest  are; 
Buckeye  Pipe  Line  Company:  Great  South- 
west Corporation:  Arvida  Corporation. 
Pennsylvania  Company  also  owns.  In  con- 
Junction  with  the  transportation  company,  a 
24  percent  Interest  In  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den Corporation.  Its  various  other  holdings 
Include  several  rail  companies  that  operate 
Bs  an  Integral  part  of  the  Penn  Central  rail- 
road network  The  largest  subsidiaries  con- 
trolled by  Pennsylvania  Company  also  have 
"sub-subsidiary"  corjxiratlona  under  them. 
Pennsylvania  Company  Is  not  In  bankruptcy. 


unstigmatized  by  the  scandals  that  «n 
being  unfolded  before  this  country  on 
this  particular  corporation  and  all  lu 
holdings.  Until  all  of  the  assets  and  hold- 
Ings  of  the  conglomerate  are  used  to 
operate  the  railroad  imder  Jurisdiction  of 
the  court  and  trustees,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  loan  guarantees  are  the 
right  course  for  Congress. 

Mr.  O'NEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr 
Speaker,  may  I  say  to  the  House  that 
there  is  no  question,  as  I  said  at  the  out- 
set, that  the  management  of  Penn  Cen- 
tral is  In  a  muddled  mess.  There  Is  no 
question  there  were  scandals  there.  There 
is  no  question  about  the  Irregulantics 
and  evUs.  I  do  not  declare  myself  to  be 
any  kind  of  expert  with  respect  to  flnsn- 
cial  matters  of  corporations.  1  think  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  is  not  a  finan- 
cial expert,  either,  and  I  think  he  b 
greatly  confused.  I  think,  for  example, 
the  Perm  Central  Co.  is  not  In  tank- 
ruptcy.  The  Penn  Central  Co.  is  not  In 
bankruptcy,  I  repeat.  The  Penn  Central 
Co.  has  assets  between  $6  and  $6>4  to  n 
billion.  They  own  all  the  stock  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Central  Transportation 
Co.,  which  Is  about  $4'/2  billion,  which  Is 
in  bankruptcy.  That  Is  in  bankruptcj. 
The  whole  empire  would  go  down  the 
drain  if  we  did  not  have  action  of  tfali 
type  today. 

How  did  the  railroad  get  itself  Into 
such  condition?  It  was  not  only  becaw 
of  poor  management,  but  we  also  pasad 
legislation  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  which 
added  $48  million  to  what  they  hare  to 
pay  because  of  the  Increase.  By  the  order 
of  the  ICC  In  their  merger  they  had  to 
include  the  New  York,  New  Haven  i 
Hartford  Railroad,  bringing  them  addtd 
millions  of  dollars  of  losses  each  year. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  05. 
Qovernment  is  not  going  to  lose  one  dime 
in  this  traiisaction.  There  is  no  aiu>- 
tlon,  further,  that  this  is  going  to  tie 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  Into 
futile  knots  if  we  do  not  pass  this  legis- 
lation today. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  statement 
I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington  (Mr.  Adams)   for  6  minutes. 

(Mr.  ADAMS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarb 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not 
Intended  to  speak  on  the  rule,  but  the 
remarks  which  have  been  made  mate 
it  apparent  to  me  that  the  Bouse  must 
have  a  clear  picture  of  what  Is  the  crisis 
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at  the  Penn  Central,  so  I  will  place  in 
the  BicoRD  at  this  time  the  report  of  the 
trustee  and  balance  sheet  of  the  Perm 
Central  Transportation  Co.,  assets  and 


liabilities;  the  income  statement  of  the 
Perm  Central  Transportation  Co.,  indi- 
cating through  September  of  this  year  a 
cash  loss  of  $233,691,065;  and  a  chart 


which   will    show   the   flow    of   funds 
through  this  corporation  and  the  fore- 
cast for  the  years  1970  and  1971. 
The  information  is  as  follows: 


tTTACHMENT  C 

PENN  CENTKAL  TRANSPORTATION  CO.,  DEBTOR 

GENERAL  BALANCE  SHEET 

|ln  accordsncs  mWH  rasulslions ol  the  InttrstsU  Commerce  Commissloftl 


Sept  30. 1910        Dec  31. 1969 


ASSETS 

""tS  "SSirn  liar.5il  J4.094,25li;H69-»13.«84.465)... . 

702  Teinporsfy  Msft  Invwiments 

7IBSl»enl(l«l>0!itl......_^ 

70t  losMSsd  MtesraMlMbli...  .--..... -^..- 
70E  Net  bilsfica  ncslvilito  tram  leenls  and  cosdwtora. 
"  * ivabli 


707 

708  lolenst  mO  dlvMends  racelvalile.. 

709  Aecnied  accounts  receivible 

710  Worliinilund  advances 

711  Piopaymaols 

712  Malarial  and  supplies 

713  Other  currant  asaols 


(43.839.700 

21l,t>2 

S42.933 

1  332  232 

10l,t00.3<9 

79.510.703 

«,0t3,33S 

175.716.827 

1.5«3.95« 

3.303,145 

85,998.488 

8,292,411 


161,117,923 
10,077.775 
9.135,779 
1.495.183 
92. 258. 004 
58.854,455 
5.019,842 
135, 553. 420 
1,307.879 
6.S03.I84 
89.669.579 
6.421.902 


Total  currant  assets 506.475,959         477.814,925 


SMdallunds: 

715  sinking  lunds - - 

716  Capital  and  oliMr  rtserva  lunds  (excludes  com* 

pan>'sHso«sJ4,293,320;l969-»5,422,07l) 

717  Insurance  and  other  lunds 


24,383.23< 
11.992.641 


6.619.024 
13. 083. 267 


Total  special  lunds 

Invastmants: 

721  Inveslments  in  aJfiliatod  companies: 
Stock. 

Leased  railroads .. 

other  railioads ,.—.-.— 

Pennsylvania  Company 

Other  companies 

Bonds,  notes,  and  advances: 

Leased  railroads 

Other  railroads ... 

Other  companies.. 


36,376,488 


550, 440. 239 
88.151.380 

118.278.014 
29.880.129 

119. 665. 028 
117,516.030 
91.834.362 


550043.865 
91. 522.  530 

118.278.014 
31. 546. 379 

186. 020. 502 
102.354.231 
73,478.895 


ToUl   investments   in   affiliated  com- 
pany 1,115.765.182     1,153,244.416 


722  Olliar  Investments: 
Stodr: 

Rallroeds 

Madison  Square  Garden  CoiP-. 

Other  companies 

Bonds,  notes  and  advances: 

Railroads 

Other  cofflpanias 


4.09,841 

11,499,995 

427.863 

4,497.821 
3,035,725 


4.385.841 

11,499,995 

427.835 

4.467,607 
2.497.218 


Total  other  invastnMOls.., 


723  Rasorva  for  adiexlnieflt  of  investment  in  secarities— 


Total  investmanls... 


Properties: 

731  Road  and  aquipment  property: 


..    1.122,021.198      1.176.522.912 


Eoa. 

OUier  proiKfty 


732  Impfovements  on  leased  profwily; 


1,849,865,167      1,833,946,687 

1,692,621.696      1,725.339.946 

(12.066.402)       (14,173.342) 


3,530.420,461      3,545.113.291 


EquipmenL .. 

Gaftaral  expenditures 

Total 

Total  transportation  property.. 


265,622.336         263.695.436 
3.440.594  3.529.793 

4,852,976  4.854.626 


273.915.906         272,079.855 


3.804.336.367     3.817.193.146 


735  Accrued  deprecistion— Road  and  oqulpment (884.196,277)      (875.534,971) 

736  Amortiiation  of  datense  projects— Road  and  eriuip-  ,  ,     , 

m«it (40,079.586)       (41,545,417) 


Reardod  depraclalioa  and  anortlntlon (924, 275. 863)     (917. 060. 388) 


Total  transportation  propefty  less  recorded  depre- 
dation aid  amortialSn.. 2,880,(«0,504      2.900.112.758 


Sept  30. 1970         Dec  31,  1969 


737  MIscoitaoeoos  physicai  properly J97,6«.515  896,060.816 

738  Accrued     depreciation— Miscellaneoes     physical  ,„.,,„,,  ,.,„,,.,, 

property  (42.912.281)  (41,223,764) 

MisceiUneous  physical  property  loss  reeordod  de- 

praciation --  54, 04, 234  54, 82/,  tnz 


Total  properties  less  raooided  depnciatioe  ami     .  .,    „    „.     ,  „.  ,.„  „,„ 
amortiaMo - 2.934,754.738      2.954.939,810 


Hates:  (1)  The  above  statement  is  presented  in  aecordance  with  aceountinc  resuistions  o4  tlvo 
lalarstals  Conunaite  Commission  and  such  retulations  do  not  acres  In  certain  respects  with  len- 
anrilii  accepted  accounting  principles.  (2)  The  tiansporlatienGenpeny's  resutts  of  operations  are 
indgdad  wtttool  edjuslment.  except  as  desciit}ed  in  note  3  briow.  which  ullimateiy  may  result 
hem  the  company's  entry  into  reoiganiiation  under  the  Banknipfcy  Act  on  June  21,  1970.  These 
results  hidude  the  period  prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  Tmsteas  in  Reor|anizaUon  and  for 
thb  prior  period  do  not  conslihite  the  report  ol  the  Trustees,  Debt  in  default  classified  in  Ihe  balance 


17.691,826 
1,244,836 
39.410.901 


4.657.975.946     4.699.758.160 


Other  assets  and  deferred  charges: 

741  Other  assets 

742  Unamortued  dtscounl  on  long-term  debt... 

743  Other  deterred  charges 

Total  other  assets  and  deferred  charKss.. 

Toul  assets 

UABIUTIES  AND  SHAREHOLDERS'  EQUITY 

Current  liabilities:  „  ,„  _, 

751  Loans  and  notes  payable S'JS'SSS 

752  Tiairicandcai  service balanee-Cr 11,093.093 

753  Audited  aciMols  and  wa(es  payable. 182. 457, 183 

754  MiscaHsaeniitiCtaanU  payable ?9  !!:!  HS 

755  Inlentt  nebnd  mpaiil. "i'JSS 

756  DIvidemh mstnted unpaid -.- ,  !!f?!J 

757  Unmahired hiterest accrued '■'*1™ 

758  Unmatured  dividends  dedarad. 119. 366 

759  Accrued  accounts  payable 288,686.512 

760  Federal  income  tales  accrued -  667.857 

761  Other  Uses  Kcrued "■''J™? 

763  Other  current  liabilities 44.676,641 


35,859.113 
1.406.522 
39.511,978 


102.04B.OOO 

3, 378, 136 

43,317,081 

25,595,191 

12.720,449 

10,aDS 

15,428.097 

162.917 

230.499,421 

357.662 

39,784.234 

10. 153. 259 


Total  cuireni  liabililie 


649,030.645  483.455.252 


96.516.017         1«.058.0I3 


Long'term  debt  due  within  1  year: 

764  Eouipment  obligations  and  uttiar  debt 

Lon^temi  debt  dee  after  1  year:  .««„.*„=  ,..a.*mccc 

^65  Fomled  debt  unmatured I.OROIJKS  1.140.722.655 

766  Eoulpmeni  obligations JSS??S  «»>K.'S9 

768  Debt  in  dafaulL           lf».524.l37  - 

769  Amounts  payabfe  hi  atrilialed  companies 127.277,433  118,710,975 


Total  long-term  debt  due  alter  1  year 


1,781.280.561      1,753,295.889 


Reserves:  ,  ,„  „, 

771  Pension  and  wdlare  reserves 6.195.272 

772  Insurance  reserves 5,169.239 

774  Caiuafty  and  other  reserves 147,177,734 


Total  reserves 158,542.245         173.163.615 


Other  fisbiliees  and  deterred  cieiiits: 

781  inleiest  in  delaoll - S'S'SS Ji-iiiiii' 

782  01herliibilit.es "•™??I  "•^I'SJf 

783  Unamortued  premium  on  loni-term  dabL „  .i'-ilr  „  JlffU 

784  Other  deltrred  credits ,H'S)'fSJ         .IJSME 

785  Accnied  depreciation-Leased  property 168.291.695        167.348,379 


Tout  other  liabaitlcs  and  delerred  credits 280, 128. 307        257,616.155 


Shareholders'  equity: 

791  Capital  stock  issued - 241,137,030 

Capital  surplus: 

794  Premiums  and  assessments  on  capital  stoch.. 

795  Paid-in  surplus 


87.610.462 
1,002,403.106 


87,610,462 
1.002.403,106 


Total  caplUi  surplus 1,090.013.568      1,080,013.568 


Retained  income: 

797  Retained  income-Appioprtsled... -...j_  -j^.^-- 

798  Retained  income-tlnappronilled 361.327.573 


1.422.000 
593,596.638 


Total  retained  incense 351.327.573        595.018.638 

Totel  shareholders'  equity 

Total  liabilities  and  sherehoMen'  equity. . . 


1,692.478.171      1,926,169.236 
4,657,975,946     4.699,758,160 


sheet  represenU  obligations  not  paid  on  their  acheduled  nuturity  dates.  The  paymeflt  of  certain 
debt  obliaalions  has  Eeea  deferred  by  ojort  order.  The  reornnizelion  precMbints  have  rasalM 
in  technical  dalaaHs  on  ssMaaUal  addibo^  porBons  n(>e  tieasiiwbbm  tenpeins  ddt 
(3)  Provlsleh  hi  the  iilHiilil  aMHit  ol  tl7.59tJ29  Is  made  lee  mpajneaiil  ta  tiahie  eitovesl- 
menls  in  LehM  Velley  hlWiJ. « 
Act  and  IndAneil  heUhta  as  k 
the  Penn  Central  Transportatlen  C 


Moat. wiiich  entered  reernniathieJdyHUn. 
ollis  becene  deiblW  - 


>  wlilck  reallialtoo^ 
nCa. 


iptmr 
in  of 
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FENN  COrnwi.  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY,  DtBTOR 

INCOME  STATUENT 

[In  Kconteitn  wlU  muXtloni  d  Um  Inlenlali  ConnKra  CominlsiiMI 


December  22,  1970 


Jan.  lloS<pL30 


$«pten)bef 


140. 449. 3U      I41.M3.411 


17.941.129       U.S9S.66S 


24. 559. 342 
1.793.894 
71.  CIS.  110 

929.573 
9,498,213 


21. 9(9. 492 
2.000.769 
85. 582.  381 

895.  358 
8  419.059 


Railway  operabnK 

f'«i!»< Jl. 053.823, 896  1989.486.094  $115,922,114  1114,194,831 

Paiserjer 108.626.18;  109,938.203  11.270.918  11.472,045 

f'* 33.409,160  41,849.461  3.990,351  4.363.055 

J'P'MS- 1.88S.276  2.461,811  349,483  68,857 

Santdimt. 16,34a.SaO  16,358,503  1,774,414  1,921,198 

5<!ni«Hi» n,m\,St  17,220.230  2.5«0.490  2,509,236 

«ll*«r 4I.30M99  45,028,249  4,561,578  7,314,189 

Total 1,277. 465.336      1.222.342.621 

RUway  ooeralint  eip«rats: 
Matnbnance  of  way 

and  stnicturls   164,851,598         137,084.517 

Maintanancc  ol  eqiitp- 

manl 242.760.645         203.855.062 

Tirtic    .     .   17.119,742  17.980.990 

rnnpor'.alioc _       665,377.830         588.»I7.72S 

Mttc«llanMus  opan- 

IKlfia 8,310.875  8.86C.78S 

Ga'Hrsi. 80.192.290  74.953.787 

Tow...  —  -    1.178.612.940      1.031.548.899     1A236,961      112,443,724 

Net  revfiflue  \nm 
railway  ooeratloiis..         98, 852. 396         190. 793, 722 

Railway  tax  accnials 113. 140. 290  84. 103. 383 

Hire  ot  equipinenl— Dibit 

OXana -        148.655.983         135.484.913 

Joint  facility  lanls— Dobit 

balailM 3.605.122  3.572,925 

Net  railway  Ofioratiiig 
income  floai) .      (166.548.999)       (32,367.499)    (16.167,127) 

OtlMrini:«ne: 

Revenue  from  mtscel* 

laneoas  ooerations 146. 539 

liKoiM  from  leas*  o4 

rowlaodoiltupmont..  148.088  204.539 

MtiGdIaneoos  rent 
JOMBH.-- 8862.103  8.598.546 

nalini  piopeity 14.748.925  15.595.752 

Sepsratvy  oiwfatw] 

properties- Profit 54.751  3  687 

DiVMieni]  income 18.705.676  53.477,774 

liiteitsi  income 3.935.127  3.247.745 

IncnnefromainhlnK 

and  other  reserve 

Inodj 1.066.240  542,375 


Jan.  1  to  Sept.  30 


September 


1970 


ISO 


15.212.387       29.399.687 


11.958,748        12.127,688 

19.002.322       12.832,019 

418. 444  280, 699 


4. 159. 281 


9.910 

1,110,526 

1,494,753 

6.084  . 
444.907 
399,033 

152.812 


20,677 

928.025 

1.761.810 


14. 173.  220 
483.771 


52.544 


Release  of  premiums 

on  lundea  debt 

Miscellaneous  income.. 


Total  other  income 

Total  income  Ooss)... 

Miscellaneous  deductions 
from  income: 
Eipenses  ol  miscella- 
neous operations 

Tases  on  miscellaneous 

operatJAK  prapefty 

MisceUaneous  rents 

Miscellaneous  tai 

accruals 

Separately  operated 

properties— Loss 

Maintenance  ol  invest- 

nienl  orsflniialion 

Income  translerred  to 

other  companies 

Miscellaneous  income 

charges 


83.796 
19.  894. 680 


(3.850 

7.390.961 


(422 
624.411 


67. 419. 316  89.211,768 


1.7S9IS 


(99.129.613)         56.844.269 


*.i*Z.«*       19.209.766 
(11.924.269)     ZJ.Sm 


41.428 
537.676 

41,435 
563,600 

3.980 
45.922 

a^gf 

1.184.208 

1.182,602 

131.490 

146, 5<6 

2.697,064 

*  3. 328. 194 

272.249 

812,734 

1.066.821 

944,376 

117.371 

68,993 

367.592 

179.744 

25.354 

92.101 

18,952,705 

2.009,752 

174.994 

317,434 

Total  mi«t1lanMus 
dtductions 


24.847.4W 


8.279,038 


Incomg  (Uus)  >nil- 
M%  tor  med 
charges (123.977,107) 


771.360         1.473.578 


W.  565. 231      (12.695.629)     2I.895.4T1 


fuw)  ctiarsts:  ~~  "  ' 

Rent  lor  leased  roads  A 

,  wjDipment _.         24.547.656  19.885.737         2.959.303 

Interest  on  lunded  debt: 
Filed  inteff  St  not 

indelault.._ 52.054.400  61.843.491         4.205  542 

Interest  in  default.,         25,815,499 4  S21  400 

Interest  on  ualunded 

detiL 6.964.805  6,753.574  351,921 

Amortization  ot  discount 
on  lunded  debt 331.  598  286.965  26. 803 


2.284.641 

7.778,036 

1.101.2/1 
28,120 


Total  fixed  charijeS-        109.713.958  88. 779. 767        12. 064. 969       11. 193, 068 


Ordinary  income  (Loss) (233.691.065) 

Prior  period  items.. 


(40.214.536)    (24,760.598)     10.703,403 
(8.817.778).._ <8.817:77t) 


N«tiocorae(Uss)....      (233,691.065)       (49.032.314)    (24.760.598         1.885.S25 


NOTES  m 

1  The  above  statenent  it  presented  in  accordance  with  acCMinting  regulations  ot  Itie  Interstate 
Comtnerce  ComninkNi  ind  such  regulatiSRs  do  not  agree  in  certain  resMCts  with  nneraltv 
aeewtad  accoHntins  principles. 

2 llw  tno^rtatfon  companY's  results  ot  ODeralions  are  included  without  adiustment.  except 
MdncrlbM)  Hiaott  3  btlow.  which  ultimately  may  result 'rom  the  company's  enlry  into  reorEani- 
nliM  uadwtlw  Baiiknipley  Act  on  June  21.  1970.  These  results  inclu{]e  the  period  prior  to  the 
appointintflt  of  the  Trostees  in  Reorganization  and  lor  this  prior  period  do  not  constrlule  the 
report  of  the  Trustees. 


Interest  in  default  provided  In  the  income  stalemeni  represents  interest  on  obliEalions  not 

raid  on  tlieir  scheduled  maturity  dates.  The  payment  ol  certain  debt  obligations  has  been  deferrtd 
<f  court  order.  The  reorganization  proceedings  have  resulted  in  technical  defaults  on  substantiil 
additional  portions  ot  Ihe  transportation  company's  debt. 

3.  Provision,  in  the  estimated  amount  ol  $17,591,229  is  made  (or  impairment  in  value  ct  invest- 
menis  in  Lehijih  Valley  Rft..  which  entered  reorsanization  July  24,  1970.  order  the  Banhniptcf 
Act,  and  incidental  holdings  as  to  which  realization  has  become  doubtful  sirxe  reorganization  ■ 
the  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co. 


ATTACHMENT  B 
SOURC€  AND  APfUCATtON  Of  FUNDS  (IN  ACCOROAffCE  WITH  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION) 

\\a  mHHons  o(  do)lars| 


1971 

1970 
lorecast 

1971 

Advance 

linancial 

plan 

Advance  • 

financial 

plan 

Advance 

linancial 

plan 

Advance  i 

fiiu  octal 

plan 

1970 
lorecatl 

Soorce: 

Net  ordinanr  eerntnis  (loss)  lor  cemfieny 

....      (188.2) 

(47.5) 

96.3 
174.9 

""ii.il 

<30O.9) 

97.9 
87.5 
92.0 
46.5 
30.9 

Applical»n: 

14.7 
74.6 
63.0 

■'"  id.d' 

13.0 
610 

Adiustmeots  to  Eaioinss: 

96.3 
.-.        174.9 

".■"- (8.'9)" 

Capital  orogiant— road \ """ 

74.6 

Accounts  psysble  increase 

Accnrel  lo*  aniictpeteil  wege  iftcreases 

Other  adiustments  to  eamincs 

Debt  service— commercial  paper 

Merger  reserve _ 

Retroactive  wage  payment  lor  1970 

Passenger  service  expenses  nel  ol  revmnes 

10.0 
4«.5 
28.3 

2L9 
16.4 

28.3  . 

Toloal  adjustments , 

....       262.3 

262.3 
214.8 

354.8 
53.9 

Olber 

Total  applbUoii 

25.2 

Nelcash  provided  by  operitioos... 

74.1 

...       237.1 

190.6 

2311 

OlllH  soorcts: 

PnoMta  liom  sale  ol  properly  and  salvage 

35.9 

35.9 
1.5 
28.3.. 

32.5 
4.6 

Cash  at  beginning  ol  year 

Financing  to  maintain  cash  balanca 

(97.3) 

89.9 

(157.2) 

1.5 

20.5 
97.3  . 

20.5 

li^? 

PaesMSef  service  subsidies 

J.  3 

Sabtotal „ 

65. 7 

65.7 

22.7 

Cash  at  end  ol  year 

20.5 

110.4 

2as 

Tom  sunceoDw  Ihaii  finaneliil. 

...        139.8 

280.5 

76.6 

I  iL^***  **"'•*  exdwJe  any  mcrease  in  current  rate  of  pay  and  any  retroactive  adlustneot  lor         Note:  The  above  Bgures.  lor  1971.  do  not  Include  a  3183,500,000  capital  equipment  program 
UBor  agreements  not  settled  as  ol  this  date.  that  needs  to  be  financed.  The  1970  lorecast  does  not  include  capital  equipment  Hnancing  ol 

J1I2,300.«)0  ol  »hich  375.500.000  has  been  secured. 


December  22,  1970 
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In  reply  to  my  very  tooi  friend  from 
Montana — and  he  Is  my  very  good 
friend — I  want  to  point  out  that  the  pur- 
pose of  thU  legislation  Is  to  provide  that 
you  gentlemen  will  not  be  required  on  the 
8th  of  January,  approximately,  of  next 
year,  either  to  require  nationalization  of 
the  railroads,  to  put  troops  on  the  rail- 
neds,  or  in  some  other  fashion  to  make 
this  railroad  run. 

This  Is  not  a  crisis  of  the  type  which  is 
generally  referred  to  in  bankruptcy  of  not 
having  enough  assets  as  opposed  to  lia- 
bilities. The  trustees  believe  there  are 
sufficient  assets.  As  they  drive  through 
these  corporate  shells  and  sue  the  vari- 
ous people  involved  these  assets  will  come 
in. 

This  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  WiUard 
Wlrtz,  who  is  one  of  the  trustees,  and  also 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Langdon.  I  have  no 
reason  to  question  these  men;  and  I  want 
to  state  that  no  one  else  has  questioned 
their  facts. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
came  In  to  testify,  through  Secretary 
Volpe.  He  supports  what  we  have  done. 

The  ICC  came  in  to  testify,  and  they 
do.  too.  I  mention  the  ICC.  because  they 
have  charge  of  watching  these  accoimts 
and  these  balances  as  they  go  up  and 
down. 

Here  Is  the  problem.  They  have  to  meet 
•  payroll  on  January  6.  Their  balance,  ac- 
cording to  every  prognostication  which 
they  can  make — and  this  Is  the  way  they 
do  it — is  that  they  take  in  about  $8  mil- 
lion a  day  and  they  spend  about  $8  mil- 
lion a  day.  which  means  they  have  to  have 
s  bank  balance  of  about  $8  million,  or 
people  do  not  honor  their  checks. 

I  am  talking  about  the  trustees  now. 
They  are  not  paying  local  taxes.  They  are 
not  paying  interest.  They  are  not  making 
any  payments  of  that  nature,  because 
they  are  under  the  control  of  the  bank- 
niptcy  court.  But  they  do  have  to  pay 
their  men.  Their  men  demand  cash. 

According  to  the  testimony,  on  Janu- 
ary 7  they  will  have  a  payroll  of  $3.3  mil- 
lion, and  on  that  day  with  the  other  re- 
ceipts and  dL-sbursements  they  will  end 
UP  with  a  balance  of  $6.1  million.  On 
January  8  they  will  have  paychecks  of 
IT4  million.  That  brings  it  down,  with 
the  other  receipt^!  and  disbursements,  to 
$2.2  million. 

One  can  argue  about  the  day.  but  at 
some  point  In  the  early  part  of  January 
they  win  run  out  of  cash  to  pay  their 
men. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  gentleman  is  refer- 
ring to  the  fact  that  this  bankruptcy  cor- 
poration will  have  to  pay  its  men.  How 
much  does  the  head  man  draw  while  this 
railroad  is  in  bankruptcy? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  All  the  former  head  men 
that  have  been  in  it  have  been  flred. 

I  will  have  to  refer  to  the  chairman 
for  the  exact  amoimt  the  man  running 
It  today  is  being  paid.  He  Just  came  In 
from  the  Southern  Railroad. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  gentleman  who 
has  been  brought  In  to  run  this  railroad, 
Mr.  William  Moore  from  the  Southern 


Railway,  Is  one  of  the  finest  railroad 
men,  I  imderstand,  in  America.  His  salary 
under  the  trustees  will  be  $165,000  a  vear. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  What  about  the  Presi- 
dent who  has  retired?  Is  he  not  drawing 
a  retirement  pension  of  about  a  quarter 
million  dollars  a  year? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  No,  he  Is  not.  That  re- 
tirement pension  is  presently  in  litiga- 
tion, and  the  trustees  have  indicated 
they  will  pursue  all  the  appropriate  rem- 
edies in  bankruptcy  court  against  all 
the  individuals  Involved.  They  already 
have  cut  off  the  $250,000  pension  that 
had  been  voted  In  the  past,  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  question  speciflcaUy. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  The  head  man  for  the 
railroad,  in  effect,  now  is  working  for 
the  trustees  In  bankruptcy;  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Therefore  he  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  public  servant,  and  be  Is 
drawing  $165,000? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  And  they  still  owe 
money  on  the  pictures  of  the  girls,  I 
imdei'stand. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  Is  a  different  part 
of  the  corporate  enterprise  and  this  man 
was  not  in  control  of  the  corporation 
then.  We  are  certainly  willing  to  discuss 
that  when  we  get  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

Now,  in  conclusion — and  we  are  go- 
ing into  this  in  greater  detail  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  but  I  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  that  I  do  un- 
derstand his  concern  that  these  are 
treated  as  trustee  certificates  imder 
title  11,  United  States  Code,  section 
205,  which  provides  that  these  are  ex- 
penses of  administration.  That  is  why 
they  come  ahead  of  secured  creditors. 

Lawyers  in  the  House  can  argue  about 
this  if  they  want  to  do  so.  but  In  the  past 
this  has  been  done  and  it  has  been  suc- 
cessfully done.  These  trustee  certificates 
are  credit  instruments  issued  by  the 
Treasury  which  would  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Government.  There  is  a  great  amount 
of  insulation. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  have  two  questions  to 
propoimd  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  the 
gentleman  stated  that  the  Secretary 
shall  not  guarantee  any  certificate  unless 
the  certificate  is  treated  as  an  expense 
of  administration  and  receives  the  high- 
est lien  on  the  railroad  property  and 
priority  and  payment  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act.  Nothing  we  do  in  this  bill 
can  change  anything  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  having  to  do  with  the 
bankruptcy  law. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  are  not  undertaking 
to  change  all  the  parts  of  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  We  have  not  chosen  that  course. 
We  have  taken  the  course  of  instructing 
the  Secretary  as  to  when  and  whether 
he  shall  guarantee,  and  the  judge  must 
approve  these  as  expenses  of  administra- 
tion before  they  are  Issued. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  the  gentleman  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding 
to  me  this  additional  time. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Sjieaker.  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Yes;  I  yield  further  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  would  like  to  say  that 
my  concern  is  that  this  provision,  not- 
wlthstsmdlng  that  the  courts  may 
decide — and  there  may  be  court  litigation 
on  the  validity  of  the  priority  of  the  lien 
and  the  Government's  right  to  protect 
itself,  may  be  adversely  affected  by  court 
decisions  which  may  say  that  we  do  not 
have  the  priority  that  we  beUeve  we  have. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  All  I  can  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Is  that  we  have 
checked  the  court  decisions  which  are 
most  recent  and  they  indicate  that  cer- 
tificates can  be  issued  and  guaranteed. 
Of  course,  there  can  always  be  a  lawsuit. 

Mr.  VANIK.  If  there  is  a  pay  out  under 
the  guarantee  from  where  will  the  funds 
come?  Where  will  the  money  have  to 
come  from  to  pay  off  in  the  event  there 
is  a  claim  under  the  guarantee? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  must  then  come 
from  appropriations  by  coming  to  the 
Congress  and  by  our  saying  we  appro- 
priate so  much  with  which  to  pay  the 
lawsuits. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Would  that  be  in  a  general 
appropriation  bill  or  would  it  be  in  the 
budget  under  a  specific  govenmiental 
department? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  It  could  come  up  either 
way.  My  surmise  would  be  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  would  come 
in  with  a  request  for  an  amoimt  which 
It  felt  was  necessary. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Can  the  gentleman  as- 
sure me  that  it  will  not  come  out  of  the 
Defense  budget? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  cannot  assure  the  gen- 
tleman of  anything  along  that  line,  but 
I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  We  have  talked  about 
a  salary  of  $165,000  for  an  official  and 
then  the  name  of  a  trustee  was  Injected 
into  this.  How  much  of  it  would  the 
trustees  get? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  cannot  answer  that  now 
but  if  you  wish  we  will  during  general 
debate  go  into  it  in  detail.  There  are 
four  trustees  and  they  are  Mr.  Wlllard 
Wirtz,  (jeorge  P.  Baker,  Richard  C.  Bond, 
and  Jervls  Langdon. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Are  they  not  receiv- 
ing about  $75,000  a  year? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  My  imderstanding  is  that 
they  are.  I  might  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  do  not  either  defend  or  advocate 
salaries  for  these  people,  but  someone 
has  got  to  run  this  railroad  and  you  are 
going  to  have  to  pay  someone  to  do  it. 
I  am  not  defending  the  past  manage- 
ment. 

All  I  can  say  is  it  is  In  bankruptcy,  and 
that  is  all  at  this  point  we  can  do  to  it. 
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But,  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman,  and 
make  very  clear  to  the  House,  that  prior 
to  March  31  of  this  next  year  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  other  body, 
together  vfrith  the  executive  departments, 
are  going  to  have  to  decide  what  they 
want  to  do  with  this  railroad.  We  are  try- 
ing to  carry  it  on  until  the  Congress  can 
come  back  and  meet  and  decide  what  we 
want  to  do.  And  we  will  give  full  oppor- 
tunity to  *,he  Members,  and  this  Mem- 
ber pledges  that:  that  there  will  be  spe- 
cial orders  taken  where  Members  who  op- 
pose that  can  come  In  and  take  part, 
and  make  any  proposals  they  might  wish 
to  make. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  this  Is  a  beck  of  a  way 
to  run  a  railroad. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in- 
sofar as  the  matter  of  priorities  is  con- 
cerned, while  there  may  be  some  legal 
questions  raised  on  the  basis  of  what  we 
have  done  and  what  we  will  be  striving 
to  do  with  this  legislation,  and  other 
existing  rights  which  are  already  in 
e.xlstence.  do  I  understand  that  It  is  the 
Intention  of  this  legislation  to  establish 
the  very  highest  priority  that  we  can  do, 
that  we  can  establish,  insofar  as  the 
claims  of  the  Government  are  concerned? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  ask  the  question 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  legislative 
intent,  so  that  in  the  event  there  ever 
is  a  court  test,  to  the  maximum  degree 
we  can  do  so  by  legislation  we  are  striv- 
ing to  put  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  as  security  for  these  liens  at  the 
very  top  of  the  pile? 

Mr.  AD.\MS.  The  gentleman  Is  again 
correct. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  yielding 
me  therxtm.  time. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
wholehearted  support  of  U.R.  19953,  the 
Emergency  Rail  Services  Act  of  1970.  The 
continuation  of  the  essential  rail  passen- 
ger and  freight  service  to  the  vital  and 
d3mamlc  northeastern  portion  of  the 
United  States  is  absolutely  essential.  My 
Subcommittee  on  Transportation  and 
Aeronautics  has  heard  from  all  of  the 
various  and  concerned  or  affected  groups 
who  are  vitally  related  to  this  Important 
segment  of  our  transportation  system. 

Perhaps  the  most  telling  testimony 
was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  P.  Roche,  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  the  Freight  For- 
warders Institute  of  America.  The  Impact 
of  curtailpient  of  service  to  small  ship- 
pers along  the  line  of  the  Perm  Central 
given  by  Mr.  Roche  certainly  convinced 
me  that  the  legislation  now  before  us  Is 
absolutely  necessary.  We  simply  cannot 
allow  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple who  earn  their  daily  bread  from  busi- 
ness activities  dependent  on  rail  trans- 
portation to  be  unemployed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  act  itself  states, 
this  Is  an  emergency  situation.  I  nrge  all 


my  colleagues  to  seriously  consider  only 
the  fact  and  futures  of  the  employees, 
small  businessmen  and  small  shippers 
who  are  dependent  on  this  rail  service 
when  they  vote  on  this  emergency  meas- 
ure.   

Mr.  OTfEILL  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant- at- Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — ^yeas  263,  nays  30,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  139,  as  follows: 


Aduns 
Alb'.rt 
Anderaon, 

CalU. 
Anderson,  ni. 
Annunzlo 
ArendB 
A^bbrook 
BeaU.  Md. 
Belcher 
Beimett 
Betts 

Btagei 

Blester 

PlTigham 

Blackburn 

BlBtnlk 

Bogga 

Baland 

Boiung 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brot^man 

Brown.  Mlcb. 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  Vfc. 

Buchanan 

Burke,  Masn. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Buah 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Bjrmes.  Wl». 

CabeU 

Carey 

Carney 

Carter 

Casey 

Celier 

Chamberlain 

Cohelan 

CoUler 

OoUlna.  Tei. 

Colmer 

Conable 

Conte 

Gorman 

Coughlin 

Crane 

Culver 

DamelB,  N  J. 

t3avia,  Oa. 

D^vls.  WU. 

de  la  Oarza 

Dell  en  back 

Dennta 

Dervinakl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Donohue 

Dom 

Downing 

Duncan 

Eckhaidt 
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Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Edwarda.  La. 
Erienbom 
Each 

Eshleman 
Gvans.  Colo. 
Felgban 
Pindley 

Fish 

Pisher 

Flood 

Rowers 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  B. 

Fi-rd. 

WUllam  D. 
Forsyihe 
Fountain 
Prellnshuysen 
Prey 

Fulton,  Pa- 
Puqua 
OfiUsRher 
Garmars 
Gcttya 
Olalmo 
Ooodling 
Gray 

Green.  Greg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Orlffln 
Gross 
Orover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Hagan 
HaJpern 
Hamilton 
H&mmer* 

Schmidt 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Bays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
HelBtoakl 
Hcjgan 
Holifleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
XchoTd 
•Tarcnan 
Jonaa 
Jones,  N.C. 
Korth 


Beld.ZI). 

Reld.  H.T. 

Reuas 

Rbodea 

Blegle 

Bobison 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooncy.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Satterfleld 

Scbeuer 

SchneebeU 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeUufl 

Shrtver 

Skubltx 

Slack 


Abemethy 

BevUl 

Blanton 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Burton.  CalU. 

CbappeU 

Cleveland 

Conyers 

EUberg 


Keith 

King 

EHeppe 

Kluczyaakl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Kyros 

Landgrebe 

Lloyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lowenateln 

Mcdoakey 

McClure 

McDade 

McPaU 

McMUIan 

Blacdonald, 

Uasfi. 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUUanl 


Marah 

Mataunaga 

Mayne 

Mee<l8 

Minlsh 

Mink 

Ulnshall 

ML^ell 

MoUohan 

Uorgan 

Morse 

Mosher 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Ufers 

Natcher 

N-Jdzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Hara 

Olsen 

O'Neal.  Ga. 

O'Neill,  MaM. 

Paannan 

Patten 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Ptckle 

Pimie 

Podell 

Poff 

Pollock 

PTByw.  N.C. 

Price.  111. 

Price.  Tex. 

PuclDski 

Purceil 

Qule 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Randall 


Smith.  Calif. 
Smith,  Iowa 
Smith,  N.y. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggera 

Stanton 

Stelger.  Wis. 

Stokes 

Stratum 

StubbleAeld 

Stuckey 

Tafl 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  Oil. 

Thompson.  HJ. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Cdall 

UUman 

VanDeerlln 

Vand«r  Jagt 

Van  Ik 

NAYS— 30 
Gonzales 
Harrington 
Hicks 
Jacobs 
Jonea,  Tenn. 
Kastenmcier 
Kazcn 
Kyi 

LegjwU 
Melcher 


Vlgortto 

Wampier 

Wtrc 

'>Vatson 

Watts 

Welcker 

Whalcn 

White 

■s^ttehurrt 

Wtdnall 

Wlggisa 

V-iUinros 

WllaoQ.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  B. 
Wydler 
WyI!o 
Wymsn 
Yates 
Yatrcn 
Young 
Zablockl 
Zion 


MlUer.Ohlo 

Nichols 

Pike 

Poage 

Roberts 

StLndmitn 

achmltz 

Sreed 

Waldle 

Whltien 


ANSWERED  "'PBESENT" — 1 

Daniel,  Va. 
NOT  VOTING— 139 


Abbitt 

Edwards,  Calif 

Mills 

Adalr 

Evlns,  Tenn. 

MITW 

Addabbo 

Fallon 

Monagan 

Alexander 

Farbsteln 

Montgomery 

Anderson, 

Piiscell 

Moorbead 

Tenn. 

Flynt 

Morton 

Andrews,  AJa. 

Foreman 

Moss 

Andrews. 

Praser 

Murphy.  DL 

N.Dok. 

Frtedel 

O'Konskl 

Ashley 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Ottinger 

AsplnaU 

QaltflanakU 

Patmsn 

Ayres 

Gaydoa 

paiy 

Baring 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Barrett 

GUbert 

Pettis 

Bell.  Calif. 

Gold  water 

Powell 

Berry 

Orlfflths 

Pryor,  Aik. 

Brusco 

Haley 

Bulck 

Brock 

HaU 

Baud 

Brooks 

Hanley 

Rivers 

Brown.  Calif. 

H*bert 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Broyhin,  N.C. 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Roudebush 

Burke,  Fla. 

Henderson 

Rousselot 

Burlison,  Mo. 

Hull 

Ruppe 

Burton.  Utah 

Hungate 

Ruth 

Button 

Johnson.  Calif 

St  Germain 

Caffery 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Baylor 

Camp 

Jones.  Ala. 

Schadebetf 

C»derberg 

Landrum 

Scherle 

Chlsholm 

Ltfingan 

Shipley 

Clancy 

Latta 

Sllu. 

Clark 

Lennon 

side 

Clausen. 

Long.  La. 

SnjrdCT 

DonH. 

Lujan 

Steele 

Clawson,  Del 

Lukens 

Stelger.  Ailx. 

Clay 

McCarthy 

Steptaeu 

Collins,  ni. 

Mccicry 

aulllv«n 

Corbett 

McCuUoch 

Symington 

Cowger 

UcOonald. 

Tleman 

Cramer 

Mich. 

Tunaey 

Cunningham 

McBwen 

Waggooner 

Daddarlo 

McKneaUy 

WluUley 

Dclaney 

Martin 

Winn 

Denney 

Matblas 

Wold 

Dent 

May 

Wolff 

Diggs 

MeskUl 

WrUbt 

Dowdy 

Michel 

Wyett 

Dulskl 

Mlkva 

Zwub 

Bwyer 

MUler.  Calif. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  followtof 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  HaU. 

Mr.  Wagffonner  with  Mr.  Oederberg. 

Mr.  Long  of  LouloUuia  with  Mr.  SnydM*. 

Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  PeUls. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Bell  of  CaUfomU. 

Mr.  Barren  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  OUnoy. 
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ilr  Symington  with  Mr.  Wyatt. 
llf'  Hull  with  Mr.  Foreman. 
ilr'  Henderson  with  Mr.  Winn. 
2;  Johnson  of  California  with  Mr.  John- 
MB  of  Pennsylvania. 
Ux  Brasco  with  Mr.  McDonal*  of  Michigan. 
Ilr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Ayres. 
Ilr  Dent  with  Mr.  Corbett. 
ICr  Delsney  with  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Ilr  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Zwacli. 
jlr  Flynt  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Ilr  Fulton  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wold. 
Mr  Gaydos  with  Mr.  Adair, 
im.  Griffiths  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 

cllUWtt5. 

Mr  Hanley  with  Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Abbitt  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 

ICr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Ur.  Andrews  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Langen. 

Uz.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Felly. 

Mr  Tlernan  with  Mr.  LuJan. 

Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Dwyar. 

Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  BroybUl  of  North  Caro- 

UDS. 

Mr  Wright  with  Mr.  Lukena. 

Mr.  MiUer  of  California  with  Mr.  Baylor. 

Mr.  Montgomery  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mr  Monagan  with  Mr.  Ruth. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Denney. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  McCulloch. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Clay. 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Rogers  of  Colo- 
rtdo. 

Mr.  McCorthy  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.  Asplnall  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Jonea  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mr.  Burlison  of  Mlsaourt  with  Mr.  Burke 
olPlortda. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Steele. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Scbadeberg. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Burton  of  Utah. 

Mr.  Slkcs  with  Mr.  McEwen. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Don  H-  Clausen. 

Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr.  Morton. 

Mr.  Oallfianakls  with   Mr.  McKneally. 

Mr.   Foscell    with    Mr.    Del    Clawson. 

Mr.  HungQte  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Dowdv  with  Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  Callfomla  with  Mr.  Button. 

Mr.  Glbbon-s  with  Mr.  Ruppe. 

Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Mlee. 

Ur.  Patman  with  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Hr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  MesklU. 

Mr.  Tunney  with  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Pallon  with  Mr.  OUbert. 

Mr.  Farbsteln  with  Mr.  Prledel. 

Mr.  Rivera  with  Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Clark. 

Mr.  COHEIAN  and  Mr.  LANDGREBE 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  18582,  POOD 
STAMP  ACT 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  a  conference  report 
on  the  bill,  HR.  18582.  the  food  stamp 
bUl. 

The  S£>EAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
T^xas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONTESKNCK  Rkport    (H.  Rkpt.  No.  B1-17OT) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
acreelng  votes  of  the  two  Hotises  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
18582),  to  amend  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  having  met,  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amend.-ncnt  insert  the 
f  cUowlnE  ; 

That  section  2  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"8sc.  a.  It  Is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress.  In  order  to  promote  the 
general  welfare,  that  the  Nation's  abundance 
of  food  should  be  utilized  cooperatively  by 
the  States,  the  Federal  Government,  local 
governmental  units,  and  other  agencies  to 
safeguard  the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
Nations  population  and  raise  levels  of  nutri- 
tion among  low-Income  households.  The 
Congress  hereby  flnds  that  the  limited  food 
purchasing  power  of  low-lnccme  householdB 
contributes  to  hunger  and  malnutrition 
among  members  of  such  households.  The 
Congress  further  finds  that  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  food  In  establishing  and  maintain- 
ing adequate  national  levels  of  nutrition 
wlU  promote  the  distribution  in  a  bene- 
ficial manner  of  our  agricultural  abundances 
and  wlU  strengthen  otir  agricultural  econ- 
omy, as  well  as  result  In  more  orderly 
marketing  and  distribution  of  food.  To  al- 
leviate such  hunger  and  malnutrition,  a  food 
stamp  program  is  herein  autiiorlzed  which 
WlU  permit  low-income  households  to  pur- 
chase a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  through 
normal  channels  of  trade." 

SBC.  2.  (s).  SecUon  9(e)  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  term  'household'  shall  mean  a 
group  of  reUted  Individuals  (Including  legal- 
ly adopted  chUdrcn  and  legally  assigned 
roster  children)  or  non-related  Individuals 
over  age  00  who  are  not  residents  of  an  In- 
stitution or  boarding  house,  but  are  liv- 
ing as  one  economic  unit  sharing  common 
cooltlng  facilities  and  for  whom  food  Is  cus- 
tomarily purchased  In  common.  The  term 
'household'  shall  also  mean  (1)  a  single 
Individual  living  alone  who  has  cooking  fa- 
clUtles  and  who  purchases  and  prepares  food 
for  home  consumption,  or  (2)  an  elderly 
person  who  meets  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 10(h)  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Add  the  following  sentence  at  the  end 
of  subsection  3(f)  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended:  "It  shall  also  mean  a 
political  subdivision  or  a  private  nonprofit 
organization  that  meets  the  requirements  of 
section  10{h)  of  this  Act." 

(c)  Subsection  (J)  of  section  3  of  the  Pood 
Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"  (J )  The  terra  'State'  means  the  fifty  State* 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United 
States.". 

<d)  Add  the  foUowlng  new  subsection  at 
the  end  of  section  3  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964.  as  amended : 

"(1)  The  term  'elderly  person*  shaU  mean 
A  person  sixty  years  of  age  or  over  who  Is 
not  a  resident  of  an  InstltuUon  or  boarding 
house  and  who  Is  living  alone,  or  with  spouse 
whether  or  not  be  has  cooking  faclUUes  In 
his  home." 

(e)  Section  3  of  tiie  Pood  Stamp  Act  of 
1964,  as  amended,  la  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection : 

"(m)  The  term 'authorization  to  purchase 
card'  means  any  document  Issued  by  the 
State  agency  to  an  eligible  household  which 
shows  the  face  value  of  the  coupon  allotment 


the  household  Is  entitled  to  be  Issued  on 
presentment  of  such  document  and  the 
amoimt  to  be  paid  by  such  household  for 
such  allotment." 

Sac.  3.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
4  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  formu- 
late and  administer  a  food  stamp  program 
under  which,  at  the  request  of  the  State 
agency,  eligible  households  within  the  State 
shall  be  provided  with  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  nutritionally  adequate  diet  through 
the  Issuance  to  them  of  a  coupon  allotment 
which  shall  have  a  greater  monetary  value 
than  the  charge  to  be  paid  for  such  allotment 
by  eligible  households.  The  coupons  ao  re- 
ceived by  such  households  shall  be  used  only 
to  purchase  food  from  retail  food  storee 
which  have  been  approved  for  participation 
In  the  food  stamp  program.  Coupons  Issued 
and  used  as  provided  In  this  Act  shall  be 
redeemable  at  face  value  by  the  Secretary 
through  the  facilities  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States. 

"(b)  In  areas  where  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram is  In  operation,  there  shall  be  no  dis- 
tribution of  federally  donated  foods  to  house- 
holds under  the  authority  of  any  other  law 
except  that  distribution  thereunder  may  be 
niade:  (I)  during  temporary  emergency  sit- 
uations when  the  Secretary  determines  that 
commercial  channels  of  food  distribution 
have  loeen  disrupted:  (2)  for  such  period  of 
time  as  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary, to  effect  an  ardea-ly  transition  In  an  area 
in  which  the  distribution  of  federally  do- 
nated foods  to  households  Is  being  replaced 
by  a  food  stamp  program:  or  (31  on  request 
of  the  State  agency:  Providrd,  That  the  Sec- 
retary shall  not  approve  any  plan  estab- 
lished under  this  Act  which  permits  any 
household  to  simultaneously  participate  In 
both  the  food  stamp  proprem  and  the  dlatrl- 
butlou  of  federaaiy  donated  foods  under  this 
clause  (3)." 

Sec.  4.  Section  5  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act 
of  1964,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"Sec.  B.  (a)  Except  for  the  temporary  par- 
ticipation of  households  that  are  victims  of 
a  disaster  as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  participation  In  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  be  limited  to  those  households 
whose  Income  and  other  financial  resourcea 
are  determined  to  be  suhetantlal  limiting 
factors  in  permitting  them  to  purchase  a 
nutritionally  adequate  diet. 

"(b)  The  Secretory,  In  consultation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, shall  establish  uniform  national  stand- 
ards of  ellf^lblllty  for  participation  by  bcuse- 
holda  In  the  food  stamp  program  and  no  plan 
of  operation  submitted  by  a  State  acency 
shall  be  approved  unless  the  standards  of 
eligibility  meet  tbose  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary. The  standards  established  by  the  Sec- 
retary, at  a  minimum,  shall  prescribe  the 
amounts  of  household  Income  and  other  fi- 
nancial resources,  including  both  liquid  and 
nonllquld  asseU.  to  be  used  as  criteria  of 
ellglbUlty.  Any  household  which  Includes  a 
member  who  has  reached  his  eighteenth 
birthday  and  who  la  claimed  as  a  dependent 
child  for  Federal  income  tax  purposes  by  a 
taxpayer  who  is  not  a  member  of  an  eligible 
household,  shall  be  Ineligible  to  participate 
In  any  food  stomp  program  establlBhed  pur- 
suant to  this  Act  during  the  tax  period  such 
dependency  Is  claimed  and  for  a  period  of 
one  year  after  expiration  of  such  tax  period. 
The  Secretary  may  also  establish  temporary 
emergency  standards  of  ellglbUlty.  without 
regard  to  Income  and  other  financial  re- 
sources, for  honseholds  that  are  victims  of  a 
disaster  which  disrupted  commercial  chan- 
nels of  food  distribution  when  he  determlneB 
that  such  households  are  In  need  of  tempor- 
ary food  assistance,  and  that  commerlcal 
channels  of  food  distribution  have  again  be- 
come available  to  meet  the  temporary  food 
needs   of  such   households:    Provided,   That 
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the  Secretary  ahall  In  the  case  of  Puerto  Blco. 
Guam,  and  the  Virgin  lalandjs,  eetsblLsh  spe- 
cial standards  of  ellgrlblllty  and  coupon  allot- 
ment schedules  which  reflect  the  average  per 
capita  income  and  cost  of  obtaining  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet  In  Puertxi  Rico  and  the 
respective  territories;  except  that  In  no  event 
shall  the  standards  of  eligibility  or  coupon 
allotment  schedules  bo  used  exceed  those  in 
the  fifty  States. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  prorlslona 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  Include  In  the  uni- 
form national  standards  of  eligibility  to  be 
prescribed  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion a  provision  that  each  State  agency  shall 
provide  that  a  househoia  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  assistance  under  this  Act  if  it  Includes  an 
able-bodied  adult  person  betwen  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  slxty-Sve  (except  mothers  or 
other  members  of  tbe  botisehold  who  have 
the  respoDBlblllty  of  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren or  of  Incapacitated  sdults.  bona  fide 
students  In  any  accredited  school  or  training 
program  or  persons  employed  and  working  at 
least  30  hours  per  week)  who  either  (a)  falls 
to  register  for  employment  at  a  State  or  Fed- 
eral employment  office  or.  when  Impractical, 
at  such  other  appropriate  State  or  Federal 
office  designated  by  the  Secretary,  or  (b)  has 
refused  to  accept  employment  or  public  work 
. at  not  lees  than  (1)  the  applicable  State  mini- 
mum wage.  (11)  tbe  applicable  Federal  mini- 
mum wage.  (Ul)  the  applicable  wage  cstab- 
Itahed  by  a  valid  regulation  of  the  Federal 
Government  authorized  by  existing  law  to 
establish  such  regulations,  or  (Iv)  »l.30  per 
hour  If  there  Is  no  applicable  wage  as  de- 
scribed in  (1).  {11).  or  (111)  above.  Refusal  to 
work  at  a  plant  or  site  subject  to  a  strike  or 
a  lockout  for  the  duration  of  such  strike  or 
lockout  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  refusal 
to  accept  employment." 

Sec.  5.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
7  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended, 
are  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

"(a)  Tbe  face  value  of  the  coupon  allot- 
ment which  State  agencies  shall  be  author- 
ized to  Issue  to  any  households  certified  as 
eligible  to  participate  in  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  be  In  such  amount  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  the  cost  of  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet,  adjusted  annually  to 
reflect  changes  in  the  prices  of  food  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In  the 
Department  of  Labor. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  households  sball  be  charged  for  the 
coupon  allotment  issued  to  them,  and  the 
amount  of  such  charge  shall  represent  a  rea- 
sonable investment  on  the  part  of  the  house- 
hold, but  in  no  event  (2)  more  than  30  per 
centum  of  the  household's  Income:  Provided, 
That  coupon  allotments  may  be  Issued  with- 
out charge  to  households  with  income  of  leas 
than  »30  per  month  for  a  family  of  four 
under  standards  of  eligibility  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary:  ProFided  further.  That  the 
Secretary  shall  provide  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity for  any  eligible  household  to  elect 
to  be  Issued  a  coupon  allotment  having  a 
face  value  which  Is  less  than  the  face  value 
or  the  coupon  allotment  authorized  to  be 
Issued  to  them  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  The  charge  to  be  paid  by  eligible 
households  electing  to  exercise  the  option 
set  fortb  In  thla  subsection  shall  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  which  would  have  been  charged 
under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  the 
face  value  of  the  coupon  allotment  actually 
Iftsued  to  them  bears  to  the  face  value  of 
the  coupon  allotment  that  would  have  been 
Lwued  to  them  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.'' 

Ssc.  6.  (a)  Subsection  fc)  of  section  10  of 
the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  preceding 
the  tint  sentence  the  following:  "Any  house- 
hold which  Is  receiving  public  assistance  and 
which  makes  application  for  the  benefits  of 


this  Act  shall  be  certified  for  eligibility 
solely  by  e&ccutlon  of  an  affidavit.  In  such 
form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  by  the 
member  of  such  household  making  applica- 
tion. Certification  of  a  household  as  eligible 
In  any  political  subdivision  shall.  In  the 
event  of  removal  of  such  household  to  an> 
other  political  subdivision  In  which  the  food 
stamp  program  is  operating,  remain  valid 
for  participation  In  the  food  stamp  program 
for  a  period  of  sixty  days  from  the  date  of 
such  removal." 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  10  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(e)  The  State  agency  of  each  State  deslr- 
Inc  to  participate  In  the  food  stamp  program 
shall  submit  for  approval  a  plan  of  opera- 
tion specifying  the  manner  In  which  such 
program  will  be  conducted  within  the  State. 
the  political  subdivisions  within  the  State 
In  which  the  State  desires  to  conduct  the 
program,  and  the  effective  dates  of  partici- 
pation by  each  such  political  subdivision.  In 
addition,  such  plan  of  operation  shall  pro- 
vide, among  such  other  provisions  as  may  by 
regulations  be  required,  the  following:  (1) 
the  specific  standards  to  be  used  in  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  applicant  house- 
holds: (2)  that  the  State  agency  ahall  un- 
dertake the  certification  of  applicant  house- 
holds In  accordance  with  the  general  pro- 
cedures and  personnel  standards  used  by 
them  in  the  certification  of  applicants  for 
benefits  under  the  federally  aided  public 
assistance  program-s;  (3)  safeguards  which 
restrict  the  use  or  disclosure  of  Information 
obtained  from  applicant  households  to  per- 
sons dlrecUy  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  the  provlslona  of  this 
Act  or  the  regulations  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act:  (4)  for  the  submission  of  such  re- 
ports and  other  Information  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  required;  <5)  that  the  State 
agency  shall  undertake  effective  action,  in- 
cluding the  use  of  services  provided  by  other 
federally  funded  agencies  and  organizations, 
to  inform  low-Income  households  concern- 
ing the  availability  and  benefits  of  the  food 
stamp  program  and  Inf-ure  the  participation 
of  eligible  households;  and  (6)  for  the 
granting  of  a  fair  hearing  and  a  prompt  de- 
termination thereafter  to  any  household  ag- 
grieved by  the  action  of  a  State  agency  un- 
der any  provision  of  Its  plan  of  operation  as 
It  affect?  the  participation  of  such  household 
In  the  food  stamp  program.  The  State  agency 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  Institute  procedures  under  which  any 
household  participating  In  the  food  stamp 
program  shall  be  entitled.  If  It  so  elects,  to 
have  the  charges,  if  any.  for  Its  coupon  al- 
lotment deducted  from  any  grant  or  pay- 
ment such  household  may  be  entitled  to 
receive  under  any  federally  aided  public  as- 
sistance program  and  have  Its  coupon  allot- 
ment distributed  to  it  with  such  grant  or 
payment.  In  approving  the  participation  of 
the  stibdivlslons  requested  by  each  State  In 
Its  plan  of  operation,  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide for  an  equitable  and  orderly  expan- 
sion among  the  several  States  In  accordance 
with  their  relative  need  and  readiness  to 
meet  their  requested  effective  dates  of  par- 
ticipation." 

(c)  Add  the  following  new  subsection  to 
section  10  of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964,  as 
amended : 

"(h)  Subject  to  such  Items  and  conditions 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
regulations  Issued  pursuant  to  thla  Act, 
members  of  an  eligible  household  who  are 
sixty  years  of  age  qr  over  or  an  elderly  per- 
son and  his  spouse  may  uae  coupons  issued  to 
them  to  purcha3e  meals  prepared  for  and  de- 
livered to  them  by  a  political  subdivision  or 
by  a  private  nonprofit  organization  which: 
(1)  Is  not  receiving  federally  donated  foods 
from  the  Dnltod  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  use  In  the  preparation  of  such 
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meals;  (2)  U  operated  in  a  manner  comm. 
ent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act;  and  {3i  u 
recognized  as  a  tax  exempt  organiaation  bt 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service:  Protrfded,  Tim 
household  members  or  elderly  persons  to 
whom  meals  are  delivered  are  housebomai 
feeble,  physically  handlc^ped,  or  otherwW 
disabled,  to  the  extent  that  they  ore  unable 
to  adequately  prepare  all  of  their  mwi. 
Meals  served  pursuant  to  this  aubsectlon 
shall  be  deemed  'food'  for  the  purixaea  of 
this  Act." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  <^iec- 
Uon  14  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  im  u 
amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Nothwlthstandlng  any  other  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  tbe  Secretary  may  provide 
for  the  purchase.  Issuance  or  presentmeDt 
for  redemption  of  coupons  to  such  person  or 
persons,  and  at  such  times  and  In  such  man- 
ner, as  he  deems  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
protect  the  Interesu  of  the  United  States  or 
to  Insure  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  or  the  regulations  issued  purmut 
to  this  Act. 

"(b)  Whoever  knowingly  uses,  transfen, 
acquires,  alters,  or  possesses  coupons  or  au> 
thorlzatlon  to  purchase  cards  In  any  maimer 
not  authorized  by  thla  Act  or  the  regols. 
tlons  Issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall,  If 
such  coupons  or  authorization  to  purcluue 
cords  are  of  the  value  of  tlOO  or  more,  be 
guilty  of  a  felony  and  shall  upon  convlctloo 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  810.000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years  or 
both,  or.  If  such  coupons  or  authorization  to 
purchase  cards  are  of  a  value  of  lesa  than 
•100.  shall  be  guilty  _of  a  mUdemeanor  tztd 
shall,  upon  convlctldh  thereof,  be  fined  not 
more  than  $6,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  mott 
than  one  year,  or  both." 

(b>  Section  14  of  the  Pood  Stamp  Act  u 
1964.  0.1  amended.  Is  amended  by  adding  tbe 
following  new  subsection: 

"(el  No  person  shall  be  charged  with  k 
violation  of  this  or  any  other  Act,  or  of  my 
regulation  Issued  under  this  cr  tny  otb«r 
Act,  or  of  any  State  plan  of  operation  on  the 
basis  of  any  statements  or  Information  con- 
tftlned  In  an  affidavit  filed  pursuant  to  tec- 
tion  10(c)   of  this  Act.  except  for  fraud." 

Sec.  B.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  15  of  the 
Food  Stamp  Act  of  1964  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  pay  to 
each  State  agency  an  amount  equal  to  63^ 
per  centum  of  the  sum  of  (I )  the  direct  sal- 
ary, travel,  and  travel- related  cost  (Inclod- 
Ing  such  fringe  benefits  as  are  normally 
paid)  of  personnel.  Including  the  immedUte 
supervisors  of  such  personnel,  for  such  tlmt 
as  they  are  employed  in  taking  the  actloo 
required  under  the  provisions  of  subsection 
10(e)(5)  of  this  Act  and  In  making  certi- 
fication determinations  for  households  other 
than  those  which  consist  solely  of  r-riplenti 
of  welfare  assistance:  (2^  the  direct  salary, 
travel,  and  travel -related  costs  (Includiag 
such  fringe  benefits  as  are  normally  paid) 
of  personnel  for  such  time  as  they  are  em- 
ployed as  hearing  officials  under  section  10 
(e)  of  the  Act." 

Sic.  9.  Section  16(a)  of  the  Pood  Stamp 
Act  of  1964.  as  amended.  Is  amended  b^ 
striking  "tlTO.OOO.OOO  for  the  six  months  end- 
ing December  31,  1970"  and  interim?  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$1,750,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1971:  and  for  the  fiscal  yean 
ending  June  80.  1972  and  June  30.  IMS 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  appropriate". 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

W.   R.    POAQK, 

John  L.  McMuxan. 
Thouas  G.  Abislnstht, 

WSTKINS   M.   ABBITT, 

Pace  Bklcbzs, 

CHAHLE9   M.   TkAGUX. 

WnxiAH  C.  Wampcxb, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Aixxir  J.  SLLKinm. 
SPESsaan  L,  Homufs, 
HzmMAN  E.  TAi.Mju>ax. 
Qbobox  D.  Axkxn, 
Jack  Mnxxa. 
CAJtt  CiTxns. 
ManafferM  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

STATemNT 

The  managers  on  tbe  part  of  the  House  at 
tbe  conference  on  tbe  disagreeing  votes  of 
tbe  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill,  H.R.  I8S82.  to  amend  the 
food  Stamp  Act  of  1964.  as  amended,  submit 
tbe  following  statement  In  explanation  of  the 
affect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  In  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report. 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  after  tbe  enact- 
ii^g  clause  of  HH.  18582  and  substituted  a 
Senate  amendment  which,  while  dealing  with 
the  same  subject  matter,  differed  from  It  in 
s  number  of  major  respects.  The  amendment 
herewith  reported  embodies  the  agreement 
of  the  conferees  on  the  various  points  of  dif- 
ference In  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
Amendment  and  was  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
feivM  as  a  substitute  for  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

Ttit  conference  substitute  generally  fol- 
lows the  form  and  substance  of  the  House 
bill  but  It  Incorporates  the  following  provl- 
■lotts  not  Included  In  the  original  House 
bUl: 

1.   WORK   AMENnUENT 

The  conferees  modified  tbe  House  language 
requiring  certain  unemployed  able-bodied 
persons  to  register  for  and  accept  employ- 
ment as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  receiv- 
ing food  stamps.  The  conference  substitute 
clarifies  the  persons  and  the  Jobs  which  are 
specifically  covered  by  this  provi.'?Ion.  The 
substitute  provides  that  certain  able-bodied 
persons.  Including  those  employed  and  work- 
ing for  less  than  30  hours  per  week,  would 
be  required  to  register  for  and  to  accept  em- 
ployment for  Jobs  covered  by  State  or  Ped- 
erai  minimum  wage  laws  or  Federal  wage 
legulations.  In  addition,  tbe  substitute 
makes  It  clear  that  any  Jobs  which  are  not 
covered  by  such  laws  or  regulations  would 
not  be  considered  available  unless  an  hourly 
wage  rate  of  (1.30  Is  provided  Thus  under 
the  terms  of  the  substitute  no  person  would 
be  required  to  accept  a  Job  which  paid  less 
than  (1)  the  applicable  Federal  minimum 
wage,  (2)  the  applicable  State  minimum 
wage.  (3)  the  applicable  Federal  regulation. 
or  (4)  $1.30  per  hour  If  such  Job  were  not 
spedflcally  Included  in  Items  (1),  (3),  or 
(81  mpra. 

The  conferees  also  wish  to  make  clear  their 
Intention  that  the  Secretary  not  Impose  a 
requirement  for  any  person  to  accept  a  Job 
which  Is  located  an  uiu^a^onable  distance 
(Bueb  as  In  a  distant  State)  from  the  resi- 
dence of  such  person. 

The  conference  substitute  also  makes  It 
dear  that  the  refui^l  to  accept  work  at  a 
plant  or  site  which  Is  subject  to  a  lock-out 
Is  the  equivalent  to  the  refusal  to  accept 
work  at  a  struck  plant  or  site  and  thus  will 
not.  by  Itself,  be  the  basis  for  denying  food 
stamp  assistance  to  any  person. 

In  approving  the  substitute,  the  con- 
ferees were  aware  of  the  language  Included 
in  other  welfare  and  assistance  plans.  It  Is 
the  reconunendatlon  of  the  conferees  that  In 
any  future  welfare  legislation  there  should 
be  a  uniform  application  of  "workfare"  cri- 
teria. While  It  Is  hoped  that  the  criteria 
eatabliEhed  by  this  legUlation  will  be  the 
standard,  the  Agrtcultiue  Committees  will 
wnalder  In  the  future  any  necessary  changes 
that  might  be  needed  to  make  such  programs 
»nd  the  food  stamp  program  consistent  In 
regard  to  this  Important  feature. 
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3.  VALTTX  or  COtTPON   AIXOTMKHT 

The  House  blU  established  the  value  of  the 
coupon  allotment  to  food  stamp  recipients 
at  a  level  which  the  Secretary  finds  wlU  pro- 
vide a  "nutritionally  adequate  diet."  Tbe  De- 
partment informed  the  Committee  that  this 
Is  currently  $106  per  month  for  a  family 
of  four.  The  Senate  amendment  proposed 
to  establish  a  "low  cost  food  plan"  stand- 
ard which  the  Department  stated  would  re- 
quire $134  per  month  for  a  family  of  four. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the 
House  atasdards,  but  adopts  the  language 
of  the  Senate  amendment  requiring  tbe  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  make  an  annual  ad- 
justment to  reflect  increases  for  food  In  the 
"Cost  of  Living"  index  published  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

3.   rmSE  STAMPS 

The  House  bill  prohibited  free  stamps  and 
required  a  payment  by  recipients  of  50  cents 
per  person,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $3.00  for 
a  family  of  six  or  more.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment provided  free  stamps  for  the  very 
poorest. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  author- 
ity for  the  Secretary  to  give  free  stamps  to 
those  who  are  In  the  greatest  need  of  assist- 
ance. The  bill  establlahes  the  criteria  that 
families  of  four  persons  having  an  income 
of  leas  than  $30  per  month  may  receive  free 
stamps.  The  conferees  intend  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  set  comparable  free  stamp  benefits 
for  fanallles  of  more  (or  of  less)  than  four 
persons  as  well  as  for  Individuals  who  are 
the  very  poorest. 

4.     AUXNDING    STATE    PX..\NS 

The  House  bill  provided  that  State  plans 
of  operation  approved  by  the  Secretary  prior 
to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legislation 
would  be  specifically  preserved,  but  could 
remain  In  effect  for  no  more  than  IBo  days 
after  enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  carried  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  substitute,  like  the  Sen- 
ate amendment,  omits  this  provision  because 
the  conferees  feel  It  is  unnecessary.  Tbe  con- 
ferees Intend  that  all  State  plans  which  are 
In  effect  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill  shall  continue  to  be  In  effect  until  such 
time  as  they  are  changed  In  an  orderly  man- 
ner in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

8.  DEmanoN  of  household 

The  House  bill  did  not  alter  the  definition 
of  "household"  under  section  3(e)  of  the 
Act.  The  conference  substitute  includes  lan- 
guage which  Is  designed  to  prohibit  food 
stamp  assistance  to  communal  "families"  of 
unrelated  Individuals. 

Tbe  substitute,  of  course,  contemplates 
that  the  term  "related"  shall  apply  to  the 
relationship  between  married  spouses  and  to 
such  degree  of  blood  relation  and  other  legal 
relation  {such  as  adoption  and  foster  chil- 
dren) that  the  Secreury  by  regulation  may 
prescribe.  Tbe  requirement  for  household 
members  to  be  related  does  not  apply  to  per- 
sons over  60  years  of  age. 

6.   DK0t7CT10N   FBOM   OTHCa   FEDXaAL   PAYMENTS 

Under  the  House  bill  If  a  household  so  au- 
thorized It.  the  food  stamp  purchase  require- 
ments could  be  withheld  from  any  Federal 
assistance  payment.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment  and  the  conference  substitute 
households  may  elect  to  have  their  purchase 
requirements  deducted  from  any  federally 
aided  grant  or  public  assistance  payment  and 
to  have  its  coupon  allotment  distributed  with 
lu  grant  or  payments. 

7.    STATK   BHABIHO 

Tbe  House  bill  required  the  several  States 
to  commence  sharing  in  the  br^oa  value  of 
food  stamps  at  the  rate  of  Si'.  -4>oent  the 


first  year,  followed  by  a^  percent  Incre- 
mental increases  until  reaching  a  level  of  10 
percent  SUte  sharing  In  fiscal  year  1974.  The 
Senate  amendment  omitted  this  provision. 
The  conference  substitute  deletes  this  pro- 
vision. 

8.    APpaOPaXATIONS    ACrTBORXZATION 

The  House  blU  provided  "open-end"  au- 
thorizations for  appropriations  for  the  period 
beginning  January  I,  1971.  and  ending  June 
30.  1973.  The  Senate  bill  provided  appro- 
priation authorization  of  $1.25  bllUoa  for 
FY  1070.  $3,0  billion  for  FY  1971.  and  $2.5 
bilUon  for  FY  1972. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  an 
appropriation  authorization  of  $1.75  blllloa 
for  PY  1971  (the  present  appropriation  for 
FY  1071  Is  $1.42  bllUon)  and  such  sums  aa 
may  be  necessary  (i.e.  an  "open-end"  author- 
izauon)   for  FY  1972  and  FY  1973. 

9.    SCLr-CXKTZnCATIOS 

Tbe  House  bill  did  not  contain  any  pro- 
vision dealing  with  tbe  self -certification  of 
recipients.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that  cer- 
tification would  be  executed  by  an  affidavit 
carrying  criminal  responsibility  for  fraud. 

With  respect  to  public  assistance  recipi- 
ents, the  conference  aubetitute  adopts  the 
Senate  provision  In  regard  to  self -cert  loca- 
tion. The  substitute  leaves  unchanged  the 
Secretary's  authority  in  regard  to  determin- 
ing tbe  eligibility  of  persona  who  are  not 
receiving  public  assistance. 

W.  R.  POACC. 

John  L.  McMnxAH, 
Thomas  O.  AairBNmTT, 
Watkiks  M.  Abbitt, 
Pack  Belcher, 
Chakixs  M.  Teacuc, 

Wn-LIAU  C.  WAUPLXa, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Bouae. 


EMERGENCY    RAIL    SERVICES    ACT 
OF  1970 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bin  (HJl.  19953)  to  authorize  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commisson  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  to  certain  rail- 
roads in  order  to  preserve  essential  rail 
services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrrm  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bUl  HJl.  19953.  with 
Mr.  Natcheb  in  the  Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Staggers)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Springkr)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  whatever  time  I  might  re- 
quire. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
give  a  brief  history  of  what  is  taking 
place  here. 

On  Thursday,  a  week  ago,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  trustees  of  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral came  to  my  office,  Mr.  Wirts  and 
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Mr.  Langdon.  They  told  me  that  we  are 
raced  with  an  emergency  which  threat- 
ens thl5  Nation's  welfare  and  security. 
Unleia  necessary  legislation  Is  enacted 
by  this  Congress,  there  is  the  prospect 
bordering  on  certainty  that  before  the 
92d  Congress  can  act  the  Penn  Central 
Railroad  system  will  have  ceased  opera- 
tion. 

I  would  like  to  Illustrate  what  this 
could  mean. 

Over  90.000  persons  now  employed  by 
the  Penn  Central  would  be  out  of  work. 
Their  annual  wages  amount  to  over  tl 
bUlion. 

Coal  mines  in  Illinois.  Indiana.  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  and  my  own  State  of  West 
Virginia  would  be  without  transportation 
service. 

Each  of  the  four  major  automobile 
producers  would  lose  service  to  plants 
now  served  exclusively  by  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral. 

A  majority  of  the  coal-bumlng  electric 
power-generating  plants  of  48  utilities 
now  served  by  the  Penn  Central  would  be 
without  transportation  service.  This 
would  affect  the  supply  of  electric  power 
In  Delaware,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
nilnols,  Indiana,  Maryland.  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  New  York,  New  Jersey. 
Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Products  from  the  west  coast  such  as 
aluminum,  canned  goods,  gypsum,  lum- 
ber, plywood,  pulp,  dairy  products,  and 
produce,  which  move  to  eastern  distribu- 
tion or  processing  centers  served  exclu- 
sively by  the  Penn  Central  would  be  bot- 
tled up. 

Thirty-four  Army  Installations.  13 
Navy  Installations,  12  Air  Force  bases, 
and  certain  other  defense  facilities  now 
served  exclusively  by  the  Penn  Central 
would  be  without  rail  service. 

These  are  only  illustrations  of  the 
problem;  a  detailed  list  would  take 
hours. 

As  70U  know,  the  Penn  Central  Tratis- 
portatlon  Co.  Is  under  reorganization  un- 
der section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act. 
The  four  trustees,  with  former  Secretary 
of  Labor  Willard  Wlrtz  pctlng  as  their 
spokesman,  appeared  before  otu-  Sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics last  Tuesday.  In  effect  they  told 
us  that  the  Penn  Central  Railroad  will 
probably  stop  running  within  the  next 
month  or  month  and  a  half  unless  les- 
Islatlon  like  H.R.  19953  is  enacted.  They 
have  explored  every  possibility  of  self- 
help  and  none  of  them  can  save  the  rail- 
road. Secretary  of  Transportation  Volpe 
and  Dale  Hardin,  the  Acting  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  in 
the  afternoon  and  concurred  In  the  need 
for  the  legislation  reported  out  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

This  legislation  would  be  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  act- 
ing after  consultation  with  the  ICC.  Its 
benefits  would  be  limited  to  railroads  in 
reorganization  imder  section  77  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act.  This  would  cover  three 
other  railroads  besides  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral— the  Central  of  New  Jersey,  the  Bos- 
ton ti  Maine  and  the  Lehigh  Valley. 

The  Secretary  of  Transportatlrn 
would  be  authorized  to  guarantee  the 
payment  of  certificates  issued  by  the 


trustees  of  these  railroads,  but  only  after 
making  detailed  written  findings  re- 
quired by  the  legislation. 

Thus,  there  is  no  direct  grant  or  loan 
of  Federal  moneys  Involved.  However,  let 
me  make  clepr  that  we  have  incorporated 
so-called  back-door  financing  to  permit 
payment  if  there  Is  default  on  the  guar- 
anteed certificates.  I  am  told  this  is  es- 
sential if  the  certificates  are  to  be  sold 
on  the  market.  In  return  for  guarantee- 
ing the  certificates,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  obtain  for  the  United 
States  the  highest  lien  on  the  railroads 
property  exclusive  of  certain  rolling 
stock,  and  priority  in  payment  under  the 
Baniiruptcy  Act. 

At  any  time,  the  aggregate  amount  of 
outstanding  certificates  guaranteed  by 
the  Secretary  could  not  exceed  $125  mil- 
lion. Now,  in  this  connection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  emphasize  the  emergency, 
short-range  nature  cX  this  legislation. 

This  legislation  Is  only  Intended  to 
make  certain  that  bankrupt  railroad-;— 
whose  cessation  of  services  would  en- 
danger the  public  welfare — remain  in  op- 
eration until  the  Congress  can  legislate 
with  respect  to  them.  Before  there  is  any 
prospect  of  the  Penn  Central  Railroad 
moving  into  the  black — which  at  the 
earliest  is  1974 — it  will  probably  require 
between  «225  milUcn  and  $375  million  in 
addition  to  the  amounts  provided  for  in 
HJt.  19953.  How  these  funds  should  be 
made  available  to  the  Penn  Central,  I 
would  rather  not  commit  myself  at  this 
time.  But  let  me  cmpha.3lze  that  H.R. 
19953.  as  reported,  may  not,  and  I  hope 
will  not,  require  the  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  I  believe 
that  the  enactment  of  this  legislation  is 
of  the  utmost  Importance. 

I  dislike  as  much  as  any  Member  of 
this  House  coming  In  at  this  late  date 
or  any  date  asking  for  guarantees  for  a 
railroad  company.  When  we  had  hear- 
ings before  our  committee  I  said  at  that 
time  that  the  railroad  had  been  run  in 
the  wrong  way,  that  things  had  been 
done  that  I  felt  were  completely  wrong, 
that  men  hed  been  overpaid,  that  they 
were  getting  Into  things  that  did  not 
mean  a  thing  to  the  operation  of  a 
railroad,  and  Its  activities  should  never 
have  been  diversified.  But  bringing  these 
things  up  at  this  time  Is  beating  a  dead 
cat. 

The  trustees  told  me  in  my  ofDce  that 
if  the  railroad  Is  allowed  to  go  down  on 
January  8,  within  1  or  2  weeks  New  York 
City  will  be  without  heat  and  perhaps 
without  light. 

I  am  saying  these  things  because  these 
are  some  of  the  things  that  were  told  me, 
and  I  believe  these  men. 

I  believe  the  time  now  has  come  to  act. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
a  Member  of  this  House.  I  bring  this  bill 
to  the  Members.  I  am  sorry  it  is  so  late 
in  the  .session.  We  could  not  help  that. 
I  do  not  know  cf  any  other  solution.  If 
anybody  has  any  more  wisdom  on  this 
matter  I  would  like  to  hear  from  them. 
Every  precaution  has  been  included  to 
Insure  that  the  Government  vUl  not  lose 
any  money,  and  we  have  first  lien  on 
everything  with  the  exception  of  waees 
and  rolling  stock. 


Mr.  Chairmiin,  In  concluding.  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  our  Subcommittee 
on  Transportation  and  Aeronautics 
which  under  its  able  chairman,  the  hon- 
orable Saitoil  FaizDEt.,  has  worked  dili- 
gently during  the  Congress  on  a  great 
volume  of  legislation.  Some  of  which  will 
be  on  the  books  for  years  to  come.  Let  n« 
name  all  the  members  of  that  subcom- 
mittee. It  is  made  up  of  John  Dinceu,  of 
Michigan,  Jak«  Pickie,  of  Texas,  and 
Brock  Adams,  of  Washington,  on  the  ma- 
jority side.  On  the  minority  side,  there  Is 
Sam  Devike,  of  Ohio,  Olenn  CtrnmHCBAit. 
of  Nebraska,  Albert  Watsok,  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Dan  Kotkendall,  of  Tto- 
nesjee.  No  subcommittee  has  worked 
harder  in  tills  Congress  than  our  sub- 
committee on  Transportation  and  Aero- 
nautics. I  should  also  like  to  recognize  at 
this  time  the  able  and  tireless  assistance 
rendered  the  subcommittee  and  fu'l  com- 
mittee by  am  Adams  of  the  Legislative 
Counsel's  Office. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  for  yield- 
ing. I  think  he  knows  the  great  respect 
I  have  for  him  and  the  great  committee 
which  he  chairs.  The  hearings  were  held 
on  I  day  when  I  had  to  be  out  of  town, 
so  I  could  not  be  present  at  the  hearinj, 
but  I  am  bothered  by  this  one  thing,  and 
the  chairman  suggested  that  if  anyone 
has  an  alternative  he  should  come  for- 
ward with  It.  This  Is  why  I  propose  tbii 
question  to  the  chairman. 

Let  me  preface  my  remarks  by  saylnc 
this.  I  think  the  Federal  Government  in- 
deed has  an  interest  in  this.  As  the  re- 
port spells  out,  more  than  40  percent  of 
our  national  defense  traffic  Is  moved  by 
the  railroads,  and  that  Is  certainly  In  it- 
self Is  a  bona  fide  Interest  as  far  as  ill 
Members  of  this  House  are  concerned. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  so  do  the  other 
major  Industries  acroas  the  country  who 
use  the  rails  to  move  their  products  have 
an  Interest,  whether  they  manufacture 
automobiles  or  steel  or  household  appli- 
ances. No  matter  what  they  arc,  u 
enumerated  in  the  report,  major  Indus- 
tries have  a  like  Interest  In  the  move- 
ment of  their  products  and  the  contlnu- 
ance  of  this  rail  service. 

So  I  ask  my  chairman :  Why  is  It  that 
the  trustees  have  not  proceeded  to  se- 
cure at  least  a  partial  guarantee  from 
some  of  these  other  major  users?  It 
would  seem  to  me  Instead  of  just  coming 
to  us  for  a  guarantee  of  $125  mlUicm, 
they  could  very  well  go  to  some  of  the 
major  users  of  the  railroads  and  say:  "If 
It  Is  so  vital — and  It  Is — for  this  partic- 
ular product  to  continue  to  move  from 
one  portion  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
then  will  you  not  help  guarantee  tbis 
loan  90  the  railroad  can  keep  your  In- 
dustry's products  moving  at  the  same 
time?" 

I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  find  tbe 
answer  to  that.  I  hope  my  chairman  can 
explain  It  tome. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve the  trustees  did  honestly  try  by  dif- 
ferent means  through  the  banks  and 
other  ind'Astries  to  solve  this.  Some  hanks 
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Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  ?vlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


-,  that  even  with  a  100-percent  Federal 
Jin  guarantee  they  will  not  lend  money. 
TtKv  have  gotten  in  so  far.  I  think  the 
mstees  have  honesUy  tried,  as  well  as     man  from  Wasliington. 
Sjare  to  get  this  money  In  every  way        Mr.  ADAMS.  I  understand  the  gentle- 
'         Let  me   read  from  Wlllard     man's  concern.  We  asked  that  specific 


others, 

they  can 

5flru'  testimony: 

IM  BUort  of  It  !•  that  we  cannot  raue 
at  DODe;  for  the  oertlflcates  without  eome 
goAnotee. 

If  they  had  the  time  and  we  had  the 
ame  It  Is  possible  that  this  could  be 
irorked  out,  but  the  time  is  on  us,  right 
now. 

Mr  HARVEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
dste'that  very  much.  I  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  conunittee  has  stated  the 


question  not  once,  but  tvrice  in  the  Rbc- 
ORO.  Mr.  Whrtz  said : 

We  have  tried  for  three  or  four  montha  on 
thla  business  of  floating  trustees'  oertlflcates. 
I  have  to  say  putting  In  short  the  result  of 
those  three  or  four  months  that  we  cannot 
float  trustees'  certlflcates  without  govern- 
ment giuirantecs. 

Mr.  Adahs.  Would  you  repeat  that? 

Mr.  WntTZ.  Yes.  We  liave  been  trying 
through  our  own  ofllcea  and  through  Mr. 
Quest  to  see  U  there  Is  any  poeslbllltj  of  a 


ing  sure  that  these  railroads  keep  op- 
erating as  anyone  In  the  Nation.  In  fact, 
perhaps  they  have  a  greater  interest. 

I  would  think,  as  a  banker,  perhaps  for 
not  as  large  a  bank,  they  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  advancing  loans,  only  for  new 
management,  which  could  bring  new 
success. 

The  gentleman  feels  that  they  will 
succeed.  I  do  not  see  why  the  banks 
would  not  be  interested  in  advancing 
more  money,  at  least  for  operations. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  I  can  say  is  that 
the  gentlemen  who  appeared  before  the 
committee  I  believe  are  men  of  integrity. 
and  they  said  they  had  tried  every 
possibility. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 


wc  cannot  raise  the  money  which  we  need 
through  the  Issuance  of  trustee*'  certificates 
without  a  government  guarantee. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  should  like  to 
observe  that  stockholders  of  these  major 
companies  who  use  the  Penn  Central 
probably  would  have  some  cause  of  ac- 
tion against  their  corporate  organiza- 
tions if  they  used  corporate  funds  to  help 
tall  out  the  Penn  Central.  I  wonder  what 
the  stockholders  of  the  United  States, 
the  taxpayers,  have  as  their  right  If  we 
bail  them  out? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenuin  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 


It  Is  that     jjjj^j  practically  every  bank  In  America 


„„  „.    .—    _    ^  ^  ,      _  .     private  Issue  of  trustees'  oertUlcates  to  be 

m«ior  Importance  of  It.  but  to  make  my     ^^  j„^  operating  expenses,  and  I  can  only     gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  to  my 
Mint  clear  again,  I  am  not  talking  about     summarlae  although  we  could  go  into  a  great     distinguished    colleague    from    Indiana 

Se  willingness  of  the  banks  to  make     aeal  of  detau  on  that,  the  short  of "— 

these  particular  loans.  I  am  talking 
^ul  the  willingness  of  the  major  In- 
dustries across  the  country  to  guaran- 
tee the  loan  certificates.  It  seems  to  me 
they  should  be  Interested  in  doing  this, 
tnd  It  seems  to  me  the  trustees  should 
Ik  asking  them  to  do  this,  and  so  far  as 
I  can  tell  the  trustees  have  not  been  ask- 
ing for  this. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  ActuaUy,  I  may  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Mich- 
igan, at  the  present  time  Penn  Central 
Islodng  not  only  on  its  passenger  service, 
but  also  on  Its  freight  service,  because 
many  of  these  industries,  tostead  of  do- 
ing what  the  gentleman  suggested,  are 


taking  action  which  they  consider  to  be    tieman  from  Indiana. 


In  their  best  Interest,  In  the  interest  of 
the  stockholders,  by  seeking  other  means 
ot  transportation  because  of  this  threat- 
ened crisis  which  v.-ill  arise  on  January  8. 
In  other  words,  becriuse  they  are  not  sure 
they  will  be  r.ble  to  have  this  transpor- 
tation service  they  are  sliifting  to  trucks 
or  any  other  form  of  transportation  they 
can.  They  believe  that  is  wise  and  in 
their  owri  best  taterest.  I  do  not  know 
that  either  I  or  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  could  blame  them  for  being  sure 
that  after  January  8  they  have  some 
other  means  of  at  least  conveying  a  part 
of  the  transportation  in  their  business. 

This  is  one  of  the  real  problems. 

I  know  the  gentleman,  not  having  been 
present,  would  not  realize  this  is  so. 

Immediately  now  they  are  losing 
money  on  their  freight  for  the  very  rea- 
soD  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  and  there 
is  nothing  they  can  do  about  It. 

The  trustees  have  indicated  that  as 
soon  as  they  can  reassure  these  many 
industries  and  so  forth  along  the  rights- 
of-way  they  can  do  their  business  it  will 
be  restored.  This  Is  only  a  temporary 
thing. 

I  believe  that  is  the  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman's Inquiry. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  May  I  conclude  on  this 
one  note:  It  does  seem  to  me  It  Is  as 
much  111  the  interest  of  the  directors  of 
CSeneral  Motors.  General  Electric,  Ford, 
or  United  States  Steel,  or  a  whole  host 
of  other  companies  right  across  the  coun- 
try. In  making  this  basic  decision  to  help 
on  this  guarantee,  as  It  is  in  the  Interest 
of  the  Federal  Government. 


Mr.  MYERS.  As  a  former  banker  I 
know  that  many  times  In  smaller  situa- 
tions than  this  I  have  been  faced  with 
companies  nearing  bankruptcy  because 
of  poor  management. 

As  has  been  testified  here  this  after- 
noon, as  to  what  the  witnesses  testified 
before  the  committee,  this  has  been  the 
case.  I  know  as  a  banker  frequently  be- 
fore the  bank  would  Invest  more  money 
we  would  require  a  cliange  in  manage- 
ment. 

This  the  railroads  have  done  already, 
have  they  not? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Did  the  committee  hear 
any  of  the  bankers  who  now  hold  loans 
against  these  three  railroad  companies? 
Did  any  of  them  testify  they  would  not 
advance  any  money  under  any  circum- 
stances, contingent  upon  new  manage- 
ment? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  None  of  them  testi- 
fied, to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  MYERS.  It  seems  to  me  that  may 
be  a  possible  solution.  Very  often  we 
hear  that  whenever  there  is  a  problem 
anyone  who  is  to  trouble  looks  to  the 
Federal  Government,  to  the  poor  old  tax- 
payer, to  ball  him  out. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  banks  now 
holding  these  loans  would  be  interested 
In  securing  their  existing  loans. 

I  know  the  trustees  probably  testified 
before  the  committee  that  they  could 
not  borrow  the  money.  Although  I  am 
not  trying  to  tell  the  gentleman  whom  to 
invite  as  witnesses  before  the  committee, 
the  banks  have  as  much  taterest  In  mak- 


has  a  piece  of  action  and  all  of  them  are 
up  to  the  legal  limitation.  You  caimot 
loan  beyond  the  legal  limit,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  think  the  banking  laws 
In  every  State,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
laws,  provide  that  to  order  to  secure  a 
particular  type  of  loan  you  can  take  a 
ktod  of  security  and  I  ttimk  under  this 
restriction  to  limit,  you  can  make  a  new 
loan. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  the  testimony  of  the  trust- 
ees was  to  the  effect  that  they  are  at 
the  limit  of  the  banks  that  presently  own 
anything. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  DUnols  (Mr. 
Springer). 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  as  If  this  com- 
mittee always  comes  to  this  House  with 
the  most  difficult  questions.  There  cer- 
tatoly  is  not  any  desire  on  our  part  to 
do  that.  We  came  here  to  you  2  weeks  ago 
with  reference  to  the  settlement  of  the 
rail  strike  and  my  colleagues  to  their 
wisdom  certainly  did  not  see  fit  to  follow 
my  advice  with  reference  as  to  how  to 
settle  that  railroad  strike.  But  may  I  say 
that  I  have  never  been  even  to  spite  of 
the  fact  you  did  not  follow  my  suggestion 
nevertheless  I  am  not  one  that  believes 
to  flndtog  out  how  or  why  the  camel 
broke  his  leg.  That  Is  water  over  the 
dam.  The  question  is.  What  are  we  faced 
with  today?  That  Is  the  real  problem. 

Now.  the  thtog  that  brought  us  Imme- 
diately toto  this  question  was  the  action 
that  the  House  did  take  2  weeks  ago 
when  you  voted  a  5-percent  and  32- 
cents-an-hour  retroactive  pay  package 
to  January  1,  1970.  This  House  so  voted. 
And,  what  was  the  result?  Well.  thJa 
retroactive  pay  Is  something  like  $50  mil- 
lion which  will  be  payable  somethne  to 
February.  An  additional  $16  million: 
that  Is,  deficit,  is  expected  by  March  31, 
1971. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  II  nothing 
is  done?  Without  cash,  without  some  vote 
of  this  House  today  and  concurrence  by 
the  Senate  and  by  the  President,  the 
Penn  Central  would  close  its  shop  on 
January  8  or  thereabouts,  take  a  day  or 
two  either  side  of  that — and  I  think  you 
are  to  safe  territory.  What  will  the  re- 
sult l>e  if  the  Penn  Central  closes?  Other 
roads  will  quickly  follow  by  stoppages. 
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As  you  can  well  Imagine,  at  least  130 
smaller  railroads  Immediately  hook  onto 
the  Pennsylvania  for  long  transporta- 
tion. They  wUl  stop  Immediately  along 
with  It. 

Now.  the  Penn  Central  has  20.000  miles 
of  track  in  16  States  and  Canada,  from 
St.  Louis  to  New  York.  The  area  covered 
by  the  Penn  Central  is.  roughly,  41  per- 
cent of  the  railroad  bushiess  in  this 
country.  In  other  words,  two-flfths  of  all 
the  business  in  railroading  is  carried  on 
by  the  Penn  Central. 

This  gives  you  some  idea  of  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  Penn  Railroad  system,  and 
what  would  tiappen  if  It  stopped,  period. 
Now.  the  greatest  effect,  of  course, 
would  be  east  of  the  Appalachians.  I 
think  practically  all  business  would  come 
to  a  halt  east  of  the  Appalachians,  be- 
cause almost  everything  you  can  think  of 
from  food  to  steel  east  of  the  Appala- 
chians is  hauled  by  railroads.  Some 
trucks  could  absorb  so  much,  but  actually 
the  truckers,  because  of  the  shortage  of 
their  system,  could  possibly  absorb  a 
small  percentage,  but  not  very  much. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  Penn  Central  is 
the  largest  carrier  of  mall  in  this  coun- 
try. Also  affected  would  be  electric  power 
for  74  mUlion  of  the  200  million  people 
in  this  country,  food  for  eight  of  the 
largest  cities,  and  raw  materials  lor  all 
of  the  factories  east  of  the  Appalachians, 
and  a  great  part  of  that  Ijetween  the 
Mississippi  River  and  the  Appalachians. 
Let  me  say  this :  There  has  been  some 
question  about  the  trustees,  and  may  I 
say  to  those  who  are  not  lawyers  that 
the  trustees  are  working  under  a  court 
order  and  are  not  the  people  who  got  the 
railroad  in  the  trouble  that  it  Is  in.  The 
trustees  themselves  cannot  do  much  of 
anything.  If  any  of  you  have  ever  had 
any  experience  under  section  77(b)  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act.  there  Is  almost 
nothing  that  can  be  done  except  by  an 
order  of  the  court,  signed  by  a  judge  of 
the  U.S.  district  court  which  has  direct 
supervision  of  the  railroad  during  the 
time  that  it  is  in  bankruptcy. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  give  you  an  Idea 
that  the  trustees  are  Just  wandering 
around  In  space  trying  to  settle  an  argu- 
ment out  here,  because  they  are  in  direct 
control  of  the  operation  of  the  road,  but 
they  arc  under  the  direction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Judge  at  all  times  and  any  kind  of 
a  decision  of  any  consequence  means  that 
they  must  go  in  before  the  Judge  under 
a  petition  and  get  an  order  in  order  to 
carry  out  whatever  they  see  fit  to  do. 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  could 
And  four  better  men  than  these  who 
have  been  selected.  One  went  through 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road. One  was  dean  of  the  Business 
School  at  Harvard,  and  an  expert  In 
transportation.  The  other  two,  Willard 
Wlrtz  you  all  know  as  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  In  the  Cabinet  of  the  last  Presi- 
dent preceding  President  Nixon,  and  Mr. 
Richard  Bond,  who  I  understand  is  a 
merchant  In  Philadelphia,  but  a  man 
who  has  taken  a  great  interest  in  civic 
affairs  in  Philadelphia,  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent means,  a  person  of  considerable 
consequence  in  the  area  affected. 

So  you  have  picked  foiir  well-known, 
well-qualified  trustees  to  run  the  road. 
Now  you  have  also  taken  Mr.  WUUam  H. 


Moore  off  of  the  Southern  Railroad  and 
put  him  in  cliarge  of  this. 

The  Southern,  in  my  estimation,  and 
I  hope  that  I  am  not  hurtling  anybody's 
feelings  in  the  railroad  industry,  nor  any 
of  my  friends  who  may  be  In  It,  I  would 
say  that  the  Southern,  if  It  is  not  the 
best-nm  railroad  in  the  country  it  is 
one  of  the  half  a  dozen  Isest-run  railroads 
in  the  country. 

May  I  also  say  that  the  Southern  has 
a  reputation  for  being  a  rather  rough, 
tough  outfit,  and  tliat  is  the  reason  they 
are  a  good  road.  They  have  been  in  a 
good  nmny  arguments  with  me,  and  I 
have  been  on  the  other  side,  so  I  have 
had  some  experience  with  them.  Labor 
has  had  some  experience  with  them  also, 
and  so  has  industry.  Tliey  are  good  oper- 
ators. They  do  not  ever  intend  to  be  in 
the  red.  if  I  understand  them,  and  I 
tlilnk  that  is  the  kind  of  character  in 
Moore  that  you  are  putting  In  charge  of 
the  Perm  Central  Railway  System.  And  it 
Is  going  to  take  that  kind  of  character, 
may  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  if  you  bring 
this  railroad  out  of  the  red  and  put  It 
in  the  black. 

Now  that  I  have  given  you  the  fact 
sheet.  I  would  like  to  review  what  is  In 
the  legislation.  You  have  heard  a  lot  of 
argument  here  and  there  have  been  a 
great  many  questions  asked,  but  no  one 
has  said  what  this  legislation  does  do. 

Now  this  legislation  gives  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  an  opportunity 
to  make  guaranteed  loans  up  to  SI 25 
million  to  railroads  being  reorganized 
under  section  77  (b>.  Penn  Central  is  the 
big  one — there  are  three  others  that 
could  come  in. 

Tills  means  that  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  Mr.  Volpe  who  Is  in 
charge  of  it  can  lend  money  to  any  of 
these  railroads  that  he  wants  to.  which 
are  already  in  bankruptcy  but  he  has  to 
find  that  there  are  five  criteria  followed. 
He  has  to  find  this  and  record  it  and 
show  it  to  the  court — 

Krst,  that  the  stopping  of  the  service 
In  the  public  Interest  is  simply  unaccept- 
able— period. 

Second,  that  the  service  may  stop  im- 
minently— and  by  imminently  I  mean 
in  a  few  days. 

Third,  that  there  Is  no  way  to  prevent 
this  stoppage  without  making  the  loan 
and  that  there  is  no  posslbihty  of  getting 
the  loan  without  the  guarantee. 

Some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
have  raised  this  question — why  do  not 
they  go  someplace  else  and  get  a  loan? 
He  has  to  find,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  this  criteria,  the  third  criteria  that 
I  Just  mentioned — that  they  cannot  get 
the  loan  anyplace  else. 

The  fourth  criteria  and  a  very  Impor- 
tant one— do  you  have  a  good  opportu- 
nity, if  we  make  the  loan,  that  this  rail- 
road can  survive  and  work  out  of  this 
difficulty   that  it  is  In? 

Then  the  fifth  criteria,  and  the  one 
which  is  very  important  to  us,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  a  guaranteeing  agency,  that 
the  assets  are  available  to  cover  this 
loan,lfitlsUquidated. 

Now  you  have  t4,S60,000,000-plus  of 
assets  in  the  Penn  Central  system.  You 
are  asking  for  a  loan  of  tl25  million  pos- 
sibly? 


If  my  figures  are  right,  that  is  a  2j. 
percent  loan.  Did  everybody  atisorb  thitf 
This  is  a  2.8-percent  loan  on  the  total 
assets  of  the  corporation. 

So  I  think  if  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Massachusetts,  who  has  been 
handling  this  matter  for  the  Committee 
on  Rules  said  that  this  was  about  as  good 
a  guaranteed  loan  as  you  could  poesiMv 
get  because  of  the  banks'  loansrm 
roughly  up  in  the  neighborhood  of  so 
percent. 

We  are  making  a  2.8-percent  loaa  to 
addition,  we  are  the  first  mortgagee 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Uib 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  geaUe- 
man. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  If  this  Is  such  a  good 
deal,  why  would  not  the  banking  industry 
grant  the  loan? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  what  they  ue 
doing.  We  are  guaranteeing  the  loan. 
Yes,  but  you  are  not  going  to  get  any- 
body to  lend  them  any  more  money  nith 
the  mortgages  that  are  outstanding.  But 
what  I  am  saying  is  some  bank  will  make 
the  loan  and  all  we  are  doing  is  guaraa. 
teeing  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Yes,  I  am  sure  that  any 
bank  would  make  the  loan  if  the  VS. 
Govertunent  guarantees  the  repayment  oi 
the  loan. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  Is  exactly  it 
But  they  will  not  make  any  more  loana 
because  they  are  lending  up  to  the  hilt. 
What  wc  are  doing  is  guaranteeing  the 
loan  and  they  become  the  subrogee  of 
us — so  that  the  bank  which  makes  this 
loan  has  our  guarantee  and  stands  in 
our  shoes  when  they  go  into  court  if 
this  loan  has  to  be  collected. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Is  the  Penn  Central 
in  receivership  now? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  It  is,  yes,  there  is  a 
petition. 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  How  long  has  it  been 
in  receivership? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  My  recollection  li 
since  June  or  July. 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  About  6  months? 
Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   PUCINSKI.   Have   the  receive™ 
presented  to  the  court  a  plan  for  a  re- 
organization? 

Mr.  SPRINGER,  They  have. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Has  the  plan  been  if- 
proved  by  the  courts? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Let  me  say  this— they 
have  presented  a  preUminary  plan— tliat 
would  be  a  better  way  to  put  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  1  carmot  understand— 
and  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  explain 
why  we  here  In  tills  Congress  are  being 
asked  to  bail  this  railroad  out  when  Uie 
receivers  have  had  6  months  In  whlcD 
to  capitalize  on  the  assets  which  amount 
to  $4.5  billion  to  which  the  gentleman 
has  Just  referred — they  could  have  done 
it  and  could  have  refinanced  and  had  a 
reorganization  plan  a  long  time  ago. 

It  seems  to  me  they  are  dragging  their 
feet  and  waiting  for  Uncle  Sam  to  iMll 
them  out. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  The  assets  are  mort- 
gaged. No  one  will  loan  any  more  money 
on  them.  A  railroad  is  not  a  salable 
property.  It  is  not  like  a  house  or  some- 
thing like  that.  You  do  not  sell  It. 
Mr.  PDCINSKI.  That  is  true.  Your  2i 
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Ogure  is  not  quite  correct.  You  gave  the 
Bouse  the  impression  that  they  have  $4.5 
l)lUion  of  assets. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Correct. 

Ur.  PUCINSKI.  And  they  are  going  to 
Donow  $125  million,  which  will  be  se- 
cured by  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Right. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  And  you  say,  "This  Is 
nally  a  very  good  move  because  they 
have  $4.5  bUlion  of  assets  to  cover  this 
loan."  Now  you  say  they  have  a  mort- 
gage against  those  assets. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  They  have.  But  we 
are  the  first  mortgagee.  I  will  not  yield 
{oither  at  this  time.  I  will  explain  it  to 
Uie  gentleman,  but  I  shall  have  to  con- 
tinue with  my  remarlcs.  We  are  the  first 
mortgagee.  We  would  go  ahead  of  all 
other  mortgagees  in  this  matter  our- 
selves.       

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  will  yield  to  the 
(entleman  as  soon  as  I  finish  with  my 
italement. 

Mr.  MYERS.  You  are  speaking  of  sub- 
ordinating the  loan. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  think  I  have  made 
It  clear.  They  are  subordinated.  We  are 
ahead  of  every  other  mortgage  Indebted- 
ness of  any  Idnd  except  wages  and  roll- 
ing stock.  Those  are  the  only  things  we 
are  not  ahead  of.  You  have  to  have  that 
10  operate  your  business.  You  have  to 
pay  your  wat'es  every  week. 

Mr.  MYERS.  That  is  statutory? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  That  Is  statutory.  I 
have  stated  what  the  criteria  is  for  mak- 
ing the  loan.  What  must  the  railroads 
agree  to  do?  First,  to  use  the  money  for 
payroll  expenses.  Other  revenues  will  be 
used  and  may  be  used  for  other  purposes 
If  they  are  allowed  under  an  order  of 
the  court. 

If  there  is  any  sale  of  any  assets,  they 
trill  be  used  to  provide  transportation 
jenrtces.  So  if  there  is  any  sale  by  the 
order  of  the  court,  this  will  all  come  back 
to  the  corporation,  so  there  Is  no  chance 
of  separating  these  assets  for  the  benefit 
ol  any  other  mortgagee.  So  we  are  al- 
ways the  party  who  comes  ahead  of  any 
other  Indebtedness. 

There  has  been  some  argument  here 
that  certificates  must  have  the  highest 
priority  in  the  bankruptcy.  This  is  merely 
a  reiteration,  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
o[  what  I  have  said  before. 

There  are  other  provisions  with  refer- 
ence to  records,  court  supervision,  spend- 
ing, auditing,  and  financing  of  the  cer- 
tlflcates  by  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation. 

I*t  me  Just  say  this:  1  have  watched 
one  other  railroad  in  recent  years,  one 
out  in  my  own  terrttory.  It  happens  to 
be  the  Northwestern.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  familiar  because  hk  city 
Is  on  one  end  of  the  Northwestern.  I  re- 
fer to  the  record  which  Ben  Heineman 
nude  with  that  railroad,  which  was,  in 
fact,  when  he  took  it  over,  two  strips  of 
•teel  and  a  bunch  of  baggage  and  rolling 
stock.  It  was  not  worth  much  of  any- 
Uilng.  He  was  and  Is  one  of  those  rare 
admlnlstrafirs,  and  if  I  had  had  my 
clioice  of  who  would  have  run  this  rail- 
road, it  would  have  been  Ben  Heineman. 
«ay  I  say  that  some  of  the  things  he 


did  were  pretty  ruthless.  He  had  to  fire 
some  6,000  people.  He  got  rid  of  a  lot  of 
executives.  But  he  put  that  railroad  in 
the  black,  and  it  is  part  of  the  system. 
It  did  not  get  unloaded  on  the  Federal 
Govermnent. 

Somewhere,  gentlemen— I  do  not 
know,  but  somewhere  along  the  Une 
those  who  are  running  this  railroad  are 
going  to  have  to  come  through  with 
something  of  the  kind  of  management 
tliat  Ben  Heineman  did  with  the  North- 
western, in  my  opinion,  if  they  are  to 
make  it  a  success. 

Let  me  Just  say  this:  There  are  two  or 
three  things  that  are  handicapping  this 
railroad  seriously.  I  think  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  made  a  great 
mistake.  But  still  you  are  talking  about 
how  the  camel  got  its  leg  broken. 

They  made  it  a  condition  when  the 
Pennsylvaoiia  and  the  New  York  Central 
joined  hands.  They  made  those  railroads 
as  a  condition  of  going  together  take  the 
New  Haven,  which  is  a  dead  dog  and  has 
been  losing  money  for  20  years.  They  also 
made  them  take  the  PliJladelphia  transit 
system,  which  is  another  dead  log.  That 
is  one  thing.  Their  passenger  .ser\'ice  has 
lost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  with- 
in the  last  few  years. 

What  is  the  hopeful  sign  within  this 
area?  Railpax,  when  we  get  Into  it  a 
little  further,  and  corridors  have  been 
set  up.  Sixteen  already  have  been  Indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Volpe.  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  Four  of  the  16  thus  far 
designated  will  be  in  the  Perm  Central 
system.  It  means  then  that  they  will  be 
subsidized  in  that  field  on  those  four  cor- 
ridors, so  they  not  only  can  bring  their 
service  up  to  where  it  ought  to  be,  as  we 
have  it  on  the  Metroliner  from  here  to 
New  York,  but  also  they  can  within  the 
2-year  period  discontinue  the  unprofita- 
ble rail  passenger  service  with  which 
they  are  overburdened  at  this  time. 

Unless  we  can  make  some  of  these  re- 
forms, there  is  not  a  chance  in  the  world 
to  do  anything  with  this.  That  is  what 
I  think  the  administrator  of  this  road 
intends  to  do.  As  bad  as  this  railroad  has 
been  painted,  I  do  not  think  it  is  any- 
where near  that  bad — I  am  not  talking 
about  what  was  done,  and  there  were 
some  pretty  bad  things  done — but  this 
is  financially,  that  the  road  is  not  in 
anywhere  as  nearly  a  bad  financial  con- 
dition as  the  Northwestern  was  when 
Ben  Heineman  took  It  over. 

May  I  say  in  talking  with  the  trustees, 
my  conversation  was  principally  with 
Mr.  Wlrtz,  and  he  thought  there  was  a 
good  chance  that  within  2  or  3  years 
they  could  get  this  into  the  black,  pro- 
viding they  can  get  some  of  these  re- 
forms which  simply  have  not  been  made. 

Certainly  there  is  no  public  Interest 
whatever  in  a  railroad  in  bankruptcy 
continuing  some  of  these  unprofitable 
operations  which  have  been  imposed  on 
them  by  the  ICC  and  they  have  not  been 
able  to  do  anything  about  those  opera- 
tions. There  Is  not  any  hope  unless  the 
administrator  is  given  the  right  to  exe- 
cute some  of  the  reforms  which  have  to 
be  done — and  I  am  talking  about  the 
public  interest. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  spoken  of  some 
very  hard  decisions  the  railroads  are  go- 
ing to  liave  to  make.  I  agree  with  him. 
But  once  we  start  balling  them  out.  is  all 
the  pressure  not  removed  for  them  to 
make  some  of  these  hard  decisions,  such 
as  firing  thousands  of  deadwood  execu- 
tives and  closing  down  some  Inediclent 
and  uimecessery  operations?  Is  not  all 
the  pressure  taken  away?  This  Is  what 
Iwthers  me. 

Second,  are  we  not  begirming  some- 
thing which  we  loiow  by  intuition  Is  Ir- 
reversible? Once  we  start  picking  up  the 
tab,  there  will  be  no  end.  I  have  heard 
Members  t!>.lking  about  coming  national- 
ization of  railroads,  and  I  think  it  is 
ironic  that  we  should  begin  taking  a  first 
step  toward  nationalizing  railroads  at  the 
same  time  we  are  trying  to  denationalize 
the  post  office  away  from  Government 
ownersliip  and  control. 

Mr.  SPRMGER.  I  am  not  for  nation- 
alization of  the  railroads  and  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  I  am  not. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  answer  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland,  by  saying  this 
was  before  the  committee  very  fully.  If 
my  friend  will  direct  his  attention  to  the 
time  when  this  was  before  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee,  he 
wUl  find  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Adams  1.  and  I  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Moss),  were 
sternly  opposed  to  going  In  and  bailing 
out  the  leadership  and  management  of 
the  Perm  Central. 

The  bill,  if  my  friend  will  yield  fur- 
ther, and  I  think  tills  point  should  be 
made,  and  it  is  a  point  my  friend,  the 
chairman,  has  made,  and  my  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  ,  has  made,  is  this  is  not  a  bill  to 
help  the  railroads.  This  is  a  bill  solely  to 
guarantee  trusteeship  certificates.  If 
anybody  is  talking  about  the  poor  leader- 
ship and  rascality  and  poor  judgment, 
I  think  those  problems  were  involved, 
and  for  the  most  part  we  are  not  re- 
lieving of  responsibility  those  who  were 
Involved  in  the  rascality  and  stupidity 
and  poor  Judgment.  I  must  say  we  are 
not  relieving  the  old  leadership  and  old 
management  that  have  been  Idcked  out. 
But  we  have  a  new  management  and 
new  leadership  in.  We  are  trj'lng  to  re- 
store viability.  This  will  not  assist  any 
railroad  anywhere  in  the  Nation.  It  »ill 
assist  In  guaranteeing  trusteeship  certifi- 
cates for  railTOEUis  which  are  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  jChairman,  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  yield  any  more  time. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
'Mr.  Vahik)  . 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to 
evaluate  the  Penn  Central  problem.  I 
have  calculated  the  long-term  debt  of 
the  Penn  Central  at  $1,691,642,927.  The 
long-term  bonds  and  their  current  quote 
is  as  follows: 
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Toda;.  the  long-term  debt  of  the  New 
York  Central.  Penn  Central,  and  all  other 
parts  of  the  empire  has  a  market  lalue 
of  about  16  percent  of  the  $1,691,642,927 
or  S2"0.662,868.  The  short-term  debt  ap- 
pears as  follows: 

Todays  sbon-term  debt  tcttiUj-  •MO.  030. 646 
Leaa  5hort-tenn  assets fiO«.  475. 959 


Net  short-term  debt 


143.  S54.  eae 


According  to  reports  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, there  are  24.113.703  shares  of 
Perm  Central  common  stock  outstanding 
wlilch  have  a  market  value  today  of  $5.75 
per  share.  A  $130  million  investment 
would  buy  all  of  it  at  today's  market 
values — control  could  be  obtained  with  a 
fraction  of  this  kind  of  an  investment. 

At  today's  prices,  the  net  short-term 
debt  could  be  paid  off  with  »142  million, 
the  long-term  debt  could  be  bought  for 
abo-it  $270  million,  and  all  of  the  com- 
mon stock  could  be  acquired  for  about 
tl30  million.  Whatever  assets  exist  could 
be  acquired  for  about  one-half  bUlion 
dollars. 

I  do  not  advcH^te  the  nationalization 
of  the  railroads — that  should  be  the  last 
resort — but  I  do  advocate  a  better  deal 
for  the  coimtry. 

I  grieve  for  Irmocent  Americans  who 
believed  in  the  American  dream  of  in- 
vestment In  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  Invested  in  Penu  Central.  Some  were 
motivated  by  proflt — others  made  what 
they  thought  was  a  safe  investment  for 
their  retirement,  whatever  their  motive, 
they  are  the  losers.  They  bought  bonds 
for  $1,000  wliich  are  now  traded  for  $100. 
They  bought  stock  as  high  as  $77  wWch 
is  now  worth  approximately  $5.75  per 
share.  They  have  been  washed  out  of 
their  proflt  and  security.  They  are  sad- 
der, older,  and  wlsei. 

My  fear  is  that  what  we  do  today  might 
provide  a  real  bonanza  for  those  who  are 
lurking  in  the  wingi! — the  new  owners  of 
stock  at  knockdown  prices — the  new 
oisTiers  of  bonds  who  buy  for  10  cents  on 
the  dollar — and  then  stand  high  in 
priority  in  eventually  getting  as  much  as 
a  full  dollar  in  return. 

The  distinguished  ciiairman  of  the  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce  Commit- 
tee tells  us  that  two  of  the  trustees  state 
that  there  is  an  emergency — that  the 
railroad  may  have  to  shut  down  in  Jan- 
uary— that  cities  may  run  out  of  coal. 
He  tells  us  that  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. John  A.  Volpe,  tlmt  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  and  that 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration 
support  this  bill. 

If  this  bill  Is  of  such  grave  emergency 
to  the  United  States  and  Its  people,  why 
has  not  the  President  messaged  tlie  Con- 
gress on  the  urgency  of  this  legislation? 


Why  did  not  the  President  place  this 
bill  on  his  list  of  priorities  for  action 
this  session?  Apparently  he  does  not 
feel  the  threat  of  ilisaster  as  keenly  as 
the  trustees  or  the  other  administration 
spokesmen. 

The  railroads  affected  by  this  bill  own 
valuable  excess  property  which  is  criti- 
cally needed  by  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments.  Without  affecting 
railroad  operations,  these  railroads 
could  sell  right-of-ways  to  the  public  for 
mass  transit  development  for  urban  Im- 
provement. It  seems  to  me  that  it  might 
be  more  prudent  for  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  buy  such  assets  as 
would  have  tangible  value  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  He  could  provide  the 
amount  of  this  loan  guarantee  by  pur- 
chasing usable  assets  of  that  value. 

The  Perm  Central  mess  is  having  a  dev- 
astating effect  on  every  section  of 
America.  I  am  not  convinced  that  this 
input  of  loan  guarantee  will  work  out 
solutions.  School  and  local  government  In 
my  commimity  are  pinched  with  the  loss 
of  unpaid  Penn  Central  taxes.  Through- 
out a  wide  segment  of  America — public 
hlghu-ay  projects,  grade  eliminations, 
and  urban  development  projects  are 
held  beck  because  of  the  problems  of 
dealing  with  a  defunct  railroad.  These 
problems  will  not  be  helped  by  this  In- 
fusion of  public  credit.  These  public  im- 
provements will  be  held  up  for  years 
and  years  until  the  htigatlon  and  liqui- 
dation has  been  cleared. 

I  know  how  deeply  and  extensively 
the  members  of  this  committee  have  la- 
bored over  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
However,  there  must  be  a  better  free 
enterprise  solution.  There  must  be  a  bet- 
ter way  to  guarantee  to  the  taxpayer 
that:  First,  he  will  get  his  money  back: 
second,  that  he  is  not  creating  a  po- 
tential windfall  for  the  speculator:  the 
taxpayer  must  be  assured  that  this  Is 
not  the  first  Installment  of  a  really  big 
Treasury  drain  we  caimot  afford. 

Why  not  negotiate  a  cash  deal  and  buy 
some  of  these  very  valuable  assets  and 
give  them  an  Input  into  the  railroad  of 
income? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  SPFtlNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  ii  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
<Mr.  BnowN) . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BtioTHttii  and  I  Died  minority  views  on 
this  legislation  because  we  objected  to 
the  short-range  nature  of  it  anil  the  fact 
that  it  offers  no  permanent  solution  to 
a  problem  wliich  has  existed  for  some 
time. 

Mr.  LONO  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am  sorry.  I 
only  have  SVi  minutes  and  I  cannot  yield 
at  this  time.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
can  get  some  time  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  asking  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  to  guarantee  the  debt  of 
the  Penn  Central  is  a  little  like  asking 
Polly  Adler  to  be  a  character  reference 
for  Pannle  Hill.  The  Government  is  fur- 
ther In  debt  than  the  railroad  and  it 
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must  share  the  blame  for  the  rallntd', 
plight  because  it  has  been  its  regulator 
We  are  all  very  much  implicated  In  thlj 
whole  process.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
heavily  regulated  industries  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  has  been  very  little  ef. 
fort  on  the  part  of  this  Congress  or  the 
Federal  Government  to  correct  the  din. 
culties  that  have  arisen  in  this  industn 
from  bad  regulation  over  a  long  period 
of  time. 

We  know  that  a  shutdown  of  Pom 
Central  would  be  serious  and  Its  eco- 
nomic impact  would  be  great.  All  of  in 
must  be  concerned  about  the  employees 
and  customers  of  this  railroad.  But,  bo« 
serious  is  it  to  close  down  an  industry  or 
business  that  is  going  broke  doing  a  job 
poorly? 

What  of  the  corporate  responalbllltj 
here?  Who  should  be  left  holding  the 
lag — subsidiaries  or  stockholders  as  op- 
posed to  the  taxpayers — if  one  assuoiB 
mismanagement  of  this  business  open- 
tion?  And  if  one  assumes  that  misman- 
agement of  a  corporate  operation,  bo* 
can  we  Justify  saving  this  industry  and 
this  particular  business  with  public 
fimds? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  one  assumes  gov- 
ernmental culpability  for  mlsregulattm 
or  other  reasons  in  the  bankruptcy  anil 
ultimate  failure  of  this  road,  how  can  »t 
Justify  taking  this  action  today  without 
doing  something  to  cure  the  basic  prob- 
lems created  by  that  govermnenlal 
failure? 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are.  They  are  inequitable  FMenI 
regulations,  ineqvdtable  Federal  subsi- 
dies, inequitable  taxes,  and  inequitable 
labor  law  throughout  the  various  mote 
of  tho  transportation  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  planned  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  this  legislation  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  to  come  up  with  spedflc 
recommendations  to  cure  the  long-ran^e 
problems — the  chronic  ills  which  affect 
this  industry  and  have  precipitated  the 
acute  crisis  we  face  today.  However.  In 
the  interest  of  trying  to  avoid  creating  » 
parliamentary  situation  on  this  legisls- 
tlon  which  would  require  a  conference 
on  Senate  and  House  versions  of  this  blS. 
I  shall  not  go  ahead  and  pursue  that 
course.  I  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
committee  which  reported  the  bill. 

But  I  do  think  It  is  worth  noting  that 
the  Ash  Commission  is  going  to  mike 
some  recommendations  with  reference  to 
bringing  equity  In  transportation  regu- 
lations. With  reference  to  the  equalia- 
tion  of  taxes,  there  has  been  a  bill  before 
the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  for  some  time  which  bat  not 
been  heard.  Legislation  on  the  labor 
problems  in  this  Industry  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Pickle)  but  not  considered  by  our  com- 
mittee. And  the  President  has  spoken  on 
the  importance  of  this  legislation.  ! 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  ViwiK) .  He  recommended  national 
emergency  strike  legislation,  but  thathaf 
been  before  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  for  almost  a  year  and  not 
been  heard.  And  of  course,  we  have  bad 
no  decision  from  the  administrative  level 
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on  the  varying  inequitable  subsliUes  In 
this  todustry.  So  part  of  the  blame  must 
repose  there,  but  much  of  it  must  be 
liome  by  Congressi  for  the  failure  of  the 
Oovemnient  In  this  closely  regulated  In- 
dustry. It  would  appear  to  me  from  this 
lad  record  ttiat  Americans  would  make 
nry  poor  Socialists. 

Now.  do  we  really  want  to  set  a  prece- 
dent which  may  apply  to  any  business 
whose  collapse  could  bring  about  an  eco- 
nomic impact  on  the  Nation  such  as.  for 
Instance,  Lockheed.  Boeing.  American 
Motors,  and  others  you  could  think  of? 
You  complete  the  list. 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  I  think  we  should  do 
more  than  Just  spend  more  taxpayer 
money  on  this  problem.  This  has  been 
a  badly  regulated  industry  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  years  and  it  has 
been  marked  by  poor  management.  We 
all  know  what  has  happened  to  It.  Let 
us  now  do  something  to  cure  the  tlisease 
rather  than  just  bandage  the  cancer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jiEld  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  AD«aia)  a  member  of 
the  committee  who  heard  the  testimony. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
one  continuing  thread  of  the  argument 
tSat  has  been  made  against  this  bill  in- 
dicates that  it  is  not  a  permanent  solu- 
tion and  that  we  should  do  better.  I  want 
to  assure  the  House  that  the  testimony 
It  absolute  that  you  will  have  this  rail- 
road back  on  your  hands  before  the  31st 
of  March,  and  you  will  have  to  decide 
on  a  permanent  .solution.  Maybe  the  per- 
manent solution  is  nationalization.  May- 
be it  is  to  continue  with  what  I  call  se- 
lective nationalization,  which  Is  these 
railroads  gradually  going  bankrupt. 

The  reason  we  liave  to  pa-ss  this  bill 
is  because  we  must  meet  a  liquidity  crisis 
between  now  and  the  8th  of  January, 
and  this  House  would  not  be  In  session, 
so  we  could  in  a  period  of  time  spell  out 
the  final  solution.  I  hope  we  can  by 
March  31.  I  hope  all  of  you  vrill  Join  in 
it. 

The  second  thread  of  the  argument 
was  why  have  not  the  trustees  done 
something  to  have  enough  money?  I 
have  in  my  hand  here— and  I  hope  some 
of  the  Members  who  want  to  see  it  will 
come  in  and  look  at  it.  this  Is  the  cor- 
porate structure  of  the  Perm  Central  Co.. 
Uie  Perm  Central  Transportation  Co.. 
the  Pennsylvania  Co.  and  its  subsidi- 
aries— it  is  a  very  long,  highly  complex 
corporate  structure.  But  we  did  go  into 
this  with  the  trustees  and  we  asked  why 
you  have  not  sold  out  this  subsidiary? 
And  the  biggest  one.  and  the  one  people 
complain  about  the  most  is  the  Peimsyl- 
vanla  Co.  which  holds  land. 

The  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.. 
the  Railroad  Co..  which  is  In  reorga- 
nization, owns  the  stock  of  that  com- 
pany, but  it  is  pledged  for  a  $300  million 
loan  which  the  transportation  company 
has  already  taken  in  and  spent. 

So  when  It  comes  to  selling  the  stock 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  It  has  to  either 
do  it  at  a  fire  sale,  or  simply  let  the  one 
who  has  the  pledged  assets  take  it  over. 

Now.  the  situation  may  compare  with 
the  other  sut>sidiaries.  and  we  went  after 


the  trustees  again  and  again  on  "When 
are  you  going  to  liquidate?  How  are  you 
going  to  realize  cash?" 

They  gave  us  a  prognosis  of  3  to  S 
years  to  bring  this  out  of  bankruptcy 
and  they  are  going  to  sell  off  many  assets 
to  do  it. 

The  Interest  of  the  chairman  of  the 
(^ammlttee.  and  the  others  that  worked 
on  this  (Mr.  SpumoxB)  and  myself,  has 
been  simply  to  keep  this  railroad  as  an 
operating  entity  until  January  8.  and 
then  do  something  permanently  about 
it. 

Now.  maybe  you  do  not  want  to.  but  I 
will  tell  you  that  we  were  told  by  the 
trustees,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
this,  that  they  will  start  embargoing 
freight  during  the  Christmas  holidays, 
they  have  to,  because  they  can  take  no 
more  perishables  aboard  because  those 
perishables  would  be  destroyed  when 
they  could  no  longer  run  the  railroad. 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  put 
troops  on  the  trains  and  we  have  tried  to 
tet  a  little  time  so  the  House  can  tlilnk 
about  tliat  oefore  we  do  it.  There  is 
precedent  for  this.  The  President  came 
in  and  asked  us.  as  Mr.  Dinoeu.  pointed 
out,  for  $750  million  this  summer  to  bail 
out  any  railroad.  We  refused  to  do  this 
because  we  were  worried  about  the  Penn- 
Central.  and  we  did  want  to  keep  it 
afloat,  since  there  were  a  lot  of  shenani- 
gans, so  instead  we  have  waited  until 
they  were  bankrupt  before  offering  Gov- 
ernment help. 

From  1958 1)  1962  Congress  authorized 
$500  million  in  loan  guarantees  for  the 
railroads  of  America.  That  statute  went 
out  of  existence  in  1982.  So  far  as  I 
know,  and  the  testimony  indicates  this, 
we  have  never  lost  any  money  on  any  of 
those  guarantees,  and  we  were  guaran- 
teeing in  the  past  some  very  bad  pros- 
pects, like  the  New  Haven  Railroad, 
among  others. 

We  have  tried,  and  I  again  want  to 
emphasize  this,  we  have  tried  to  give 
this  House  a  period  of  time  to  make  up 
its  mind  on  what  the  Members  want  to 
do  permanently  with  America's  railroads. 

Now.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee   (Mr.  Ktnr- 

KEHDALl) . 

Mr.  KUYKENDAlii.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  that  the  direction  of  the  testimony 
and  the  statements  different  members  of 
the  committee  have  given  has  tended  to 
point  out  that  we  are  no  longer  under 
any  circumstances  trying  to  baU  out  the 
management  of  the  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation Co. 

I  wish  that  some  of  you  had  an  op- 
portunity to  go  back  and  read  the  testi- 
mony when  the  former  chariman  of  the 
board  of  Perm  Central  Co  was  before  our 
committee,  and  you  will  find  that  he  did 
not  have  a  very  comfortable  time. 

Now  who  wants  this  legislation?  And 
who  is  opposed  to  this  legislation? 

I  think  It  is  Interesting  to  anyone  who 
says  that  we  are  bailing  out  Penn  Central 
should   bear   in   mind   that   the   I'eim 


Central  Co.  Is  opposed  to  this  legislation. 
Why  are  they  opposed  to  this  legislation? 

My  colleague.'^,  I  am  of  the  considerable 
opinion  that  the  Perm  Central  Raihroad 
has  been  trj-ing  to  get  out  of  the  railroad 
business  for  quite  some  time.  1  tiiink  the 
Perm  Central  Holding  Co.  would  still  like 
to  get  out  of  the  railroad  business  and 
they  want  to  sell  it  to  Uncle  Sam  at  100 
cents  on  the  dollar  so  that  they  can  get 
their  money  back.  That,  in  my  opinion. 
Is  the  fact  of  the  situation. 

So  if  you  are  for  the  nationalization  of 
the  railroads — if  you  want  to  be  absolute- 
ly certain  that  we  are  going  to  have  this 
massive  transportation  system  dimiped  in 
our  lap  as  of  the  middle  of  January — Just 
vote  against  this  legislation. 

If  you  want  a  chance — a  chance  to 
prevent  the  nationalization  of  this  prop- 
erty, then  vote  for  this  legL'ilation.  Cer- 
tainty? Absolutely  not.  Good  odds?  Not 
even  good  odds  but  a  chance  to  prevent 
the  nationalization  of  this  pros>erty. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said, 
there  have  been  several  Instances  of  good 
management  taking  over  rundown  prop- 
erty such  a5  the  Northwest  and  the 
Southern  before  Mr.  Brotzman  took  it 
over  and  they  have  made  good  profit- 
making  railroads  out  of  this  particular 
property  that  they  took  over. 

So  I  think  that  we  are  in  a  national 
emergency.  But  the  big  thing  here  is  Uiat 
we  have  had  a  combine  of  management 
that  I  think  Is  grossly  irresponsible  that 
have  tried  to  drain  the  a-ssets  away  from 
this  railroad  and  dump  it  on  Dncie  Sam 
and  then  get  their  money  back. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  let  this  hap- 
len.  I  think  the  receivers  of  this  partic- 
ular railroad — the  four  terrific  trustees 
who  have  been  appointed — have  given  us 
every  evidence  and  indication  that  they 
have  the  Intention  of  divesting  the  rail- 
road of  these  other  properties  and  get- 
ting in  the  railroad  business. 

I  wTll  close  with  this  statement  which 
you  will  find  in  the  Ricohb. 

I  asked  Mr.  Moore  who  Is  the  presi- 
dent. Do  you  find  any  corelation  t>etween 
the  railroads  who  have  stuck  strictly  to 
the  business  of  running  the  railroad  and 
those  who  have  been  successful?  He  said 
he  definitely  did. 

So  the  railroads  that  stuck  to  their 
knitting,  of  running  a  railroad — ^whlch  is 
what  the  receivers  have  indicated — those 
that  vrill  control — they  have  made  a  prof- 
it out  of  running  the  railroad.  Those  of 
them  that  are  run  by  holding  companies 
have  ended  up  like  this  one. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rra») . 

Mr.  REID  of  New  Ifork.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19953,  the  Emer- 
gency RaU  Services  Act  of  1970.  This 
legislation  is  reportedly  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  complete  shutdown  of  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad  within  a  matter  of 
weeks.  This  railroads  cash  situation  in 
early  January  wUl  be  critical.  The  halt- 
ing of  the  Nation's  largest  railroad  Is 
something  we  cannot  afford:  sutdi  a 
situation  would  have  a  devastating  ef- 
fect on  our  economy  as  well  as  on  com- 
muter and  other  passenger  tt«isporta- 
tlon. 
Senator  Janrs  and  I  first  recognized 
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the  need  for  Federal  loan  guarantees  for 
the  Penn  Central  and  similarly  afflicted 
railroads  last  June  when  the  Perm  Cen- 
tral first  declared  bankruptcy.  I  said  at 
that  time,  and  I  repeat  now,  that  support 
for  such  loan  guarantees  in  no  way  im- 
plies approval  of  Uie  management  prac- 
tices of  the  railroad.  In  fact,  extremely 
poor  management  and  misallocation  of 
resources  seem  to  be  among  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  Penn  Central's  continu- 
ing crisis.  It  would  appear  that  in  the 
pa.st  undue  resources  were  put  in  real 
estate  and  divested  from  railroad  opera- 
tions. I  am  pleased  to  see  in  the  bill  be- 
fore us  o  number  of  safeguards  to  in- 
sure that  the  funds  so  guaianteed  will  be 
used  only  for  operating  expenses  of  the 
railroad  and  that  other  revenues  of  the 
company  also  must  be  applied  to  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  Is  a  sad  commen- 
tary on  our  free  enterprise  system  that 
the  Federal  Government  is.  in  effect,  the 
hostage  of  a  bankrupt  company — 
whether  it  be  a  railroad  or  an  aircraft 
manufacturer.  The  public  interest  re- 
quires that  the  railroad  be  kept  operating, 
but  I  believe  that  the  public  interest 
also  requires  that  a  better  method  be 
found  to  avert  such  economic  disasters 
in  the  future.  Moreover,  it  is  essential 
railroad  regulations — often  dating  from 
the  ISSO's — be  totally  reviewed  and  that 
consideration  be  given  to  costs  of 
rights-of-way  and  signaling  uniquely 
borne  by  railroads  <but  not  by  airlines 
and  truckers)  as  well  as  the  competitive 
future  of  railroads  In  our  free  enter- 
prise transportation  system.  We  need  a 
new  national  transportation  policy. 

The  bill  provides  for  up  to  $125  mil- 
lion in  loan  guarantee  certificates  sub- 
ject to  six  strict  criteria  and  only  upon 
approval  of  the  coiu-t.  The  United  Stales 
and  the  taxpayer  stand  ahead  of  every 
other  mortgage  and  indebtedness  except 
statutory  wages  and  rolling  stock. 

I  hope  workers  will  support  this  bill 
as  an  emergency  step  mindful  that  we 
need  new  approaches  urgently  to  save 
our  railroads. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  the  remaining  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
member  of  the  committee  is  happy  to 
have  to  bring  this  bill  before  you  at  this 
particular  time. 

However,  the  matter  was  brought  to 
our  attention  on  the  15th  of  December 
of  this  year.  The  committee  worked  with 
all  the  speed  that  it  knew  how  to  work 
and  our  staff  worked  late  at  night  in 
close  consultation  with  the  Department 
of  Transportation  and  the  comml.';sion 
and  with  the  trustees  in  trying  to  come 
up  with  a  minimum  bill. 

I  believe  everyone  recalls  that  Just  a 
little  while  back  we  had  before  us  a  piece 
of  IcEislation  to  stop  a  nationwide  rail- 
road strike,  and  everyone  can  remember 
the  cries  of  calamity  and  disaster  which 
rang  through  this  hall  in  contemplation 
of  that  particular  piece  of  legislation.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  plain  that  If  you 
read  the  report,  pages  5  and  6,  you  will 
see  what  the  Penn  Central.s  shutting 
down    means    to    the    Eastern    United 


States:  Indeed,  what  it  means  to  the 
whole  of  the  Nation.  So  I  would  com- 
mend you  to  consider  this  legislation  in 
that  frame  of  view. 

More  importantly,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  couple  of  points  very  clear.  First  of  all, 
the  old  management  is  gone.  They  have 
been  kicked  out.  This  is  not  a  bill  to  ball 
out  railroads  or  to  ball  out  corrupt,  in- 
efficient, and  probably  Jallable  manage- 
ment of  the  Penn  Central.  This  Is  a  piece 
of  legislation  to  enable  the  trustees  to  get 
the  credit  and  the  capital  that  they  need 
to  rim  the  railroad.  It  Is  my  opinion  and 
the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  we 
have  done  everything  we  possibly  can  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  to  assure  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  the  taxpayers  not  be 
jeopardized  by  the  guarantee. 

And  I  want  to  make  very  clear  that 
there  is  not  one  cent  of  loans  In  the  bill. 
There  only  are  guarantees,  and  the  guar- 
antees run  to  the  trustees,  and  we  have 
sought  to  imirose  controls  which  assure 
that  the  United  States  is  first  to  be  re- 
paid even  above  secured  creditors.  I 
think  those  facts  should  make  it  very 
plain.  When  you  consider  that  we  are 
guaranteeing  somethmg  only  about  $125 
million,  and  when  you  consider  that  the 
assets  of  this  corporation  are  around  $7.5 
billion,  1  think  it  makes  it  very  plain  to 
all  of  us  that  this  is  a  good  example  that 
it  Is  good  business,  and  that  to  keep  this 
raih-oad  running  is  not  only  in  the  public 
interest  hut  also  highly  desirable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  op- 
pose H.R.  19953,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  Emergency  Rail  Service 
Act  of  1970.  It  provides  for  $125  mUlion 
in  certificates  guaranteed  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, which  thus  become  actual  ob- 
Ugatlons  of  the  United  States. 

It  Is  most  interesting  to  note  that  with 
so  much  money  involved,  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  bill  itself  to  give  a  hint  that 
the  principal  beneficiary  is  the  Penn 
Central  Railroad.  But  no  matter  how  It 
Is  labeled.  H.R.  19953  in  truth  and  in  fact 
has  as  Its  principal  objective  to  ball  'out 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad.  The  commit- 
tee report  Indulges  In  a  long  discussion  of 
section  77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  and  has 
a  lot  of  fine  print  about  court  supervi- 
sion. 

The  report.  Interestingly  enough,  de- 
scribes this  as  an  interim  measure  to 
avert  an  immediate  crisis.  Does  this  mean 
tliere  will  be  one  or  more  of  similar  loans 
later  on?  The  report  goes  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  the  utility  power  of  74  mil- 
lion people,  and  foodstuffs  to  the  Nation's 
largest  cities,  would  be  jeopardized  If  we 
do  not  give  our  immediate  financial  as- 
sistance right  now.  The  report  is  so  per- 
suasive, that  it  leaves  the  impression  that 
without  this  financial  aid,  Penn  Central 
will  terminate  its  operations  some  time 
in  January  1971. 

While  many  of  the  allegations  of  the 
committee  report  are  quite  factual,  some 
of  them  are  purely  conjectural  and  most 
speculaUve.  We  all  recognize  that  good 
rail  transportation  Is  important  to  our 
economy.  However,  to  suggest  that  if  we 
do  not  make  this  loan  a  third  of  our  peo- 
ple will  be  without  electricity  and  eight 
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of  our  largest  cities  without  foodstuffs  <. 
going  to  considerable  lengths  to  mill! 
support  of  this  bUl.  ™'" 

The  report  presents  some  statlsao. 
of  what  percentages  of  the  total  bulk  aiS 
raw  materials  raUroads  transport  aiiS 

™,'S! «  ^,  "'.'"'^  ""*  "'^  "'  "■'  "-^Uroad  S 
our  Nation's  economy.  The  fallacy  o(  thS 
krnd  of  argument  lies  in  the  fact  ttat 
while  the  Penn  Central  may  be  the  la^ 
est  single  raU  operaUon,  we  should  ml 
be  asked  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  Om 
Penn  Central  is  synonymous  with  our  en. 
tire  raU  structure  and  that  the  problenu 
of  just  one  of  our  railroads  may  so  diT 
rupt  our  Nation's  transporUUon  u  to 
affect  the  national  economy.  Put  differ 
ently,  I  hope  we  are  not  being  asked  to 
believe  the  parallel  of  the  propositi^ 
circulated  a  few  years  ago,  that  what  is 
good  for  General  Motors  is  good  fo'  the 
country  I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  accent 
the  conclusion  that  what  is  good  for  Pem 
Central  must  be  good  for  the  entire 
country. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  problems  of 
Penn  Central  are  not  new  or  unheard  of 
For  that  reason  the  timing  of  this  legis- 
lation is  bad.  If  we  do  not  act  to  bail 
out  the  Penn  Central,  then  the  alterna- 
tives which  have  been  suggested  in  the 
report  certainly  do  make  unpleasant 
reading.  No  opponent  of  this  bill  is  go- 
ing to  say  tliat  the  Penn  Central  is  so  un- 
important as  to  be  deserving  of  no  Fed- 
eral action.  The  real  problem  would  seem 
to  be,  what  happens  next  If  we  take  this 
step  to  approve  this  financial  support  I 
am  reliably  Informed  that  the  problems 
of  this  railroad  are  so  great  that  in  a 
very  short  time  we  will  be  asked  to  in- 
crease financial  aid.  In  other  words, 
there  is  no  assurance  this  present  money 
will  provide  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
Penn  Central  problems.  If  the  informa- 
tion I  have  is  accurate,  we  might  just  be 
engaging  in  a  very  expensive  exercise  In 
futUlty. 

I  was  Interested  in  the  minority  rieus, 
which  point  out  that  we  should  all  first 
know  what  cost  reduction  programs  have 
been  initiated  and  what  overall  policy 
reforms  have  been  instituted  to  reduce 
losses,  before  we  give  them  $125,000,000. 
It  was  Interesting  to  note  that  the  minor- 
ity views  in  the  report  wondered  why  the 
trustees  In  bankruptcy  had  not  alerted 
the  country  earlier  about  their  impend- 
ing crisis.  The  minority  report  is  in  my 
opinion  quite  sound  In  its  reasoning  when 
it  points  out  that  we  are  now  being  asked 
to  trust  to  luck  that  things  will  get  bet- 
ter for  the  Penn  Central,  when  we  have 
not  been  shown  all  the  alternatives  that 
could  be  exercised  by  this  huge  and  be- 
wildering corporation.  The  question  we 
must  all  ponder  is.  whether  the  trustees 
themselves  will  come  up  with  firm  and 
positive  action  to  get  the  Penn  Central 
mess  straightened  out,  because  that  cer- 
tainly cannot  be  done  by  an  Infusion  of 
this  amount  of  Government  money. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  a  para- 
graph entitled  "Cost  of  Legislation"  the 
report  states  that  this  bill  will  not  neces- 
sarily require  the  expenditure  of  any 
funds  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  In 
other  words,  this  Is  said  to  be  only  a 
guarantee  and  that  the  railroad  will  pay 
back  all  the  money  we  let  them  have. 
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lliat  kind  of  thinking  is  the  most  fool- 
ish kind  of  optimism.  It  is  like  an  ac- 
quaintance who  comes  to  a  person  and 
asks  him  to  be  the  accommodation  maker 
on  a  promissory  note.  The  usual  conver- 
sation is.  "If  you  will  just  be  my  cosigner. 
it  will  not  cost  you  a  cent."  It  has  been 
my  sorry  and  sad  experience  to  have 
bad  to  pay  off  some  notes  that  I  was 
good  enough  to  accommodate  someone 
on  as  a  cosigner. 

There  are  many  things  wrong  with 
this  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons I  cannot  support  this  bill  Is  that 
if  we  poiu"  $125  million  Into  the  Penn 
Central,  then  we  Impliedly  agree  that 
free  enterprise  has  failed  and  we  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  take  this  step 
toward  the  nationalization  of  our  raU- 
roads. which  is  one  of  the  hallmarks  of 
a  socialistic  state. 

However,  this  measure  sets  a  very 
dangerous  precedent.  Today,  it  is  the 
Penn  Central.  If  we  ball  out  this  big 
railroad,  then  we  have  taken  the  first 
step.  Tomorrow  it  may  be  other  raU- 
roads. Then  it  wUl  be  the  airlines.  Of 
course,  always  standing  in  the  wings  wiU 
be  Lockheed  and  other  giant  corpora- 
tions that  expect  a  generous  measure  of 
Government  financial  assistance. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  whUe  I  suppose 
the  reasons  for  opposition  may  vary 
from  Member  to  Member,  those  of  us  in 
the  Middle  West  know  that  out  there  we 
have  a  current  unemployment  rate  ap- 
proaching 6  percent.  Then  those  who 
argue  that  there  would  be  some  paydays 
missed  by  the  Penn  Central  employees, 
may  not  have  heard  of  the  f  aUure  to  ftmd 
hundreds  of  small  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ect applications  in  oiu-  communities  of 
the  5.500-  to  10. 000 -population  bracket, 
that  have  gone  on  month  after  month 
and  year  after  year  unfunded.  If  there 
could  be  just  a  little  bit  of  funding  for 
these  smaU  water  districts  and  sewer 
districts,  work  could  be  provided  in  areas 
which  have  felt  the  crunch  of  inflation, 
high  Interest  rates,  and  imemployment, 
all  at  exactly  the  same  moment. 

Yet  another  objection  which  I  suspect 
is  shared  by  many  Members  from  the 
Middle  West  is  that  there  is  a  consider- 
able expanse  of  geographj'  in  what  Is 
called  the  Farm  Belt  where  corn  has  suf- 
fered from  bUght.  which  has  resulted  in 
a  verj'  small  yield,  and  where  because  of 
the  extremes  of  excessive  rainfall  wlilch 
prevented  the  planting  of  a  crop  or  ex- 
cessive drought  which  shortened  the  yield 
of  a  crop,  there  are  some  places  which 
are  virtual  disaster  areas.  Penn  Central 
may  be  faced  with  an  emergency,  but 
there  are  thou'^ands  and  thousands  of 
farmers  in  the  Middle  West  that  are  go- 
ing to  be  faced  with  a  disaster  and  bank- 
ruptcy which  is  as  ,real  as  that  of  the 
Penn  Central.  If  there  Is  no  funding  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  to 
finance  the  planting  of  the  new  crop  next 
spring.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  effort  to 
provide  funding  for  these  farmers  who 
face  bankruptcy,  and  in  fact  the  farm  bUl 
which  we  enacted  appears  to  be  of  no 
immediate  help  or  assistance  to  these 
hard-pressed  farmers. 

I  have  talked  to  numerous  small  bank- 
ers In  our  congressional  district.  They  tell 
me  many  more  of  our  smaU  farms  wlU  be 


abandoned  if  they  carmot  get  Farmers 
Home  Administration  loans  very  soon. 
No.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  hogs  bringing  a 
disgraceful  15  cents  a  pound  and  our 
hard-pressed  farmers  unable  to  get  a 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loan  be- 
cause there  are  no  Federal  funds,  why  on 
earth  should  we  hand  over  $125  mUlion 
to  clean  up  the  Penn  Central  mess? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the  rule, 
the  Clerk  wiU  read  the  substitute  com- 
mittee amendment  printed  in  the  re- 
ported biU  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  Of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o) 
AmeTica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  tbe  "Emergency  Ball 
Ssrvlces  Act  of  1970". 

DKFIMmONS 

ace.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation. 

(2)  "Commission"  means  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

(3)  "RaUroad"  means  any  common  carrier 
by  rallfoad  subject  to  part  I  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  1-27) . 

(4)  "Certificate*  means  certificates  Issued 
by  trustees  of  a  railroad  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion 77(c)(3)  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  as 
amended   (11  U.S.C.  205(c)(3)). 

rlHANCtAL     ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  trustees  of  any  raUroed  un- 
dergoing organization  under  section  77  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Act,  as  amended  (II  U^.O. 
205),  upon  approval  of  the  court,  may  apply 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  guarantee  of  cer- 
tificates. The  Secretary,  after  consultation 
with  the  Commission,  Is  authorized  to  guar- 
antee Euch  certificates  upon  findings  In  writ- 
ing that — 

(1)  cessation  of  essential  transportation 
services  by  the  railroad  would  endanger  tbe 
public  welfare; 

( 2 )  cessation  of  such  services  Is  Imminent; 

(3)  there  Is  no  other  practicable  means  of 
obtaining  funds  to  meet  payroll  and  other 
expenses  necessary  to  provide  such  services 
than  the  Issuance  of  such  certificates; 

(4)  such  certificates  cannot  be  sold  with- 
out a  guarantee; 

(6)  the  railroad  can  reasona-bly  be  ex- 
pected to  become  self-sustaining ;  and 

(6)  the  probable  value  of  the  assets  of 
the  railroad  in  the  event  of  liquidation  pro- 
vides reasonable  protection  to  the  United 
Stetes. 

The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice  of  his 
intention  to  make  such  finding  tn  the  Fed- 
eral Register  not  less  than  fifteen  days  prior 
to  such  finding,  give  Interested  persons,  in- 
cluding agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
an  opportunity  to  submit  written  data,  views, 
or  arguments  (with  or  without  opportunity 
for  oral  presentation),  and  give  considera- 
tion to  the  relevant  matter  presented.  The 
Secretary  for  good  cause  shown  and  upon  a 
finding  that  extraordinary  circumstances 
warrant  doing  so  may  waive  the  require- 
ments of  the  preceding  sentence. 

(b>  As  a  condition  to  a  guarantee,  tbe 
Secretary,  after  consultation  with  the  Com- 
mission, shaU  require  that: 

(1)  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  certificates 
guaranteed  under  this  Act  will  be  used  solely 
for  meeting  payroll  and  other  expenses  which. 
If  not  met,  would  preclude  continued  provi- 
sion of  easentlai  transportation  serrlces  by 
the  railroad; 

(2)  other  revenues  of  the  railroad  wlU  he 
used,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible,  tor  such 
expenses: 

(3)  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  assets  wlU  be 
devoted  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  tbe 


provision  of  essential  tran^mrtatlon  Hnricea 
by  the  railroad;  and 

(4)  in  the  event  of  actual  or  threatened 
cessation  of  essential  transportation  services 
by  the  railroad,  the  Secretary  shall  have  the 
option  to  procure  by  purchase  or  lease  track- 
age rights  over  the  lines  of  the  railroad  and 
such  eqxilpment  as  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
vide such  services  by  the  Secretary  or  his  as- 
signee, and.  in  the  event  of  a  default  in  the 
payment  of  principal  or  interest  as  provided 
by  the  certificates,  the  money  paid  or  ex- 
penses incurred  by  tbe  United  Suites  as  a 
result  thereof  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
applied  to  the  purchase  or  lease  price.  The 
terms  of  purchase  or  lease  shall  tie  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  reorganization  court 
and  the  operation  over  tiie  lines  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Commission  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  S  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act.  hut  in  no  event 
shall  the  rendition  of  services  by  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  assignee  await  the  outcome  of 
proceedings  before  the  reorganlsaUon  court 
or  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  guarantee  any 
certificate  unless  the  certificate  is  treated  as 
an  expense  of  administration  and  receive  the 
highest  lien  on  the  railroad's  property  and 
priority  in  payment  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act.  The  rights  referred  to  In  the  last  sen- 
tence of  section  77{J  i  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
shall  in  no  way  be  aflected  by  this  Act. 

(d)  A  certificate  under  this  Act  shall  bear 
Interest  at  such  per  annum  rate  as  the  Sec- 
retary deems  reo&oaable.  taking  Into  account 
the  range  of  Interest  rates  prevailing  In  the 
private  market  for  similar  loans  and  the  risks 
assumed  by  tlie  Federal  Government;  nor  may 
Its  maturity  date,  including  ail  extensions 
and  renewals  thereof,  be  later  than  fifteen 
years  from  the  date  of  original  iMuance.  TTie 
Secretary  may  prescribe  such  other  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  appropriate.  In  each 
case,  the  Secretary  shoU  consider  the  feasl- 
biUty  of  requiring  the  r&llroad  to  dispose  of 
nonroUroad  assets  as  a  condition  to  a  guar- 
antee. 

(c)  At  any  one  time  the  outstanding  ag- 
gregate principal  amount  of  ail  certificates 
gtiaranteed  under  this  Act  shall  not  exceed 
$125,000,000. 

(f )  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  are  appropriate  to  carry  out 
the  authority  granted  by  this  Act. 

AOCBSS  TO  CABBIPt  &XCORDS 

Sec.  4.  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to,  and 
shall  as  necessary,  Inspect  and  copy  aU  ac- 
counts, books,  records,  memorandums,  cor- 
respondence, and  other  documents  of  any 
raUroad  which  has  received  financial  ajislst- 
auce  under  this  Act  concerning  any  matter 
which  may  bear  upon  (L)  the  ability  of  such 
railroad  to  repay  the  loan  within  tbe  time 
fixed  therefor,  (2)  tbe  interest  of  the  Umted 
States  in  the  property  of  such  railroad,  and 
(3)  to  insure  that  the  purpose  of  this  Act  la 
being  earned  out. 

ATTTKOUZATIOK  TO  XBStJX   OBLICATIOVS 

tec.  6.  (a)  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  hU  rights  and  raflponaibUtties  under  sec- 
tion S  of  this  Act,  he  Is  authorized  to  Issue 
to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  notes  or 
other  obligations  In  such  forms  and  denom- 
inations, bearing  such  maturitlee.  and  sub- 
ject to  such  terms  and  conditions,  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Such 
notes  or  other  obligations  shall  bear  Interest 
at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  taking  into  consideration  the  cur- 
rent average  market  yield  on  outstanding 
marketable  obligations  of  the  United  States 
of  comparable  maturities  during  the  month 
preceding  tbe  issuance  of  the  notes  or  other 
obligations.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shaU  purchase  any  notes  and  other  obliga- 
tions Issued  hereunder  and  for  that  puirpoee 
be  is  authorised  to  use  as  a  public  debt  trans- 
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Ktlon  tbe  proceeds  from  tbe  sale  of  any  ee- 
curltlea  Issued  under  tbe  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act,  as  amended,  and  tbe  purposes  for 
whlcb  securities  may  be  Issued  under  tbat 
Act,  as  amended,  are  extended  to  Incliide  any 
purchase  of  such  notes  and  obligations.  Tbe 
Secretary  of  tbe  Treasury  may  at  any  time 
sell  any  of  tbe  notes  or  other  obligations  ac- 
quired  by  him  under  this  subsection-  All 
redemptions,  purchases,  and  sales  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treosury  of  such  notes  or  other 
obligations  shall  be  treated  as  public  debt 
transactions  of  the  United  States.  There  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
the  principal  and  Interest  on  tbe  notes  or 
obligations  Issued  by  him  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

(b)  Any  guarantee  made  by  tbe  Secretary 
under  this  Act  »ball  not  be  terminated,  can- 
celed, or  otherwise  revoked,  except  as  pro- 
vided by  the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  3(dl  of  this 
Act;  shall  be  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
guarantee  compiles  fully  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  of  the  approval  and  legality 
of  the  principal  amount.  Interest  rate,  and 
all  other  terms  of  the  certificates  and  the 
guarantee;  and  shall  be  valid  and  incontest- 
able In  the  bands  of  a  holder  of  a  guaranteed 
certificate  except  for  fraud  or  material  mis- 
representation on  the  part  of  such  bolder. 

(c)  The  Attorney  General  shall  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  enforce  any 
right  accruing  to  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  Its  having  paid  money  or  Incurred  ex- 
penses as  a  re.<!ult  of  making  such  guarantees. 

ASSISTANCE    OF    DEPARTaXNTS    AND    OTBXB 
AGENCIES 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  the  Secretary  may  use  available 
servlcee  and  facilities  of  other  departmenu, 
agencies,  and  Instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  with  their  consent  and  on  a 
reimbursable  basis,  and  shall  consult  with 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  In 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

{b)  Departments,  agencies,  and  Instru- 
mentalities of  the  Federal  Oovernment  shall 
exercise  their  powers,  duties,  and  functions 
In  such  manner  as  will  assist  In  carrying  out 
tbe  provisions  of  this  Act. 

COtniT   BUfEXVltUOW 

Sec  7.  In  addition  to  other  duties  pre- 
scribed by  section  77  of  the  Baukruptcy  Act, 
the  court  shall  maintain  supervision  of  the 
expenditure  of  funds  obtained  pursuant  to 
section  3  for  the  purpose  of  assuring  that 
such  funds  are  used  solely  for  purposes  set 
forth  In  subsection  (b)  of  such  section,  shall 
make  periodic  findings  regarding  such  ex- 
penditures, and  shall  report  those  findings 
to  Lbe  Secretary. 

atrolT 

Sec.  B.  The  Comptroller  Qeneral  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  bis  duly  authorized 
reprcRentatlve?.  .'hall  have  access  to  such 
Information,  books,  records,  and  documents 
as  he  determines  necessary  effectively  to  audit 
financial  transactions  and  operations  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  In  the  administration  of 
this  Act.  Tbe  Comptroller  General  shall  make 
•ucb  reports  to  tbe  Congress  on  the  restilta 
of  any  auch  audits  as  are  appropriate. 

OTTAXANTEZ    FEES 

Sec  9.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  prescribe  a 
guarantee  fee  In  connection  with  each  loan 
guaranteed  under  this  Act  which  shall  be 
collected  from  tbe  railroad  upon  repayment 
of  the  loan  guaranteed.  Such  fee  shall  be  in 
an  amount  that  tbe  Secretary  estimates  to 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  administrative  costs 
of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
with  respect  to  such  loan.  Sums  realized  from 
such  fees  shall  be  depoelted  In  the  Treasux7 
as  miscellaneous  receipts. 


Sac  10.  The  Secretary  shall  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  tbe  President  and  the  Con- 


greaa  with  respect  to  bis  activities  pursuant 
to  this  Act,  including  on  evaluation  of  the 
financial  conditions  of  railroads  whlcb  have 
outstanding  certificates  guaranteed  under 
this  Act.  Tbe  Secretary  shall  also  make  a  re- 
port to  the  President  and  tbe  Congress  on 
the  financial  condition  of  each  railroad  hav- 
ing a  loan  guaranteed  under  this  Act  ninety 
days  after  the  making  of  such  guarantee  and 
annually  thereafter  throughout  the  existence 
of  such  loan. 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tbat  the  substitute  committee  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read,  printed  In 
the  Recorc,  and  open  to  amendment 
at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  Is  recognized. 

Mr,  VANIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  time  to  ask  the  question 
that  I  did  not  set  a  chance  to  uk  In  my 
earlier  colloquy.  I  wonder  If  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  can 
tell  me  if  the  banks  which  lend  money  to 
the  B>enn  Central  under  this  gtiarantee 
can  treat  such  loans  as  a  part  of  their 
reserves  as  a  Federal  guaranteed  secu- 
rity, a  reserve  against  which  they  can 
make  other  loans — in  other  words,  is 
this  treated  like  the  purchase  of  a  Fed- 
eral bond  upon  which  the  bank  or  the 
lending  institution  can  then  develop  a 
multlpUer-of-credlt  situation? 

Mr,  STAGGERS.  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  the  gentleman's  question.  That 
would  certainly  be  up  to  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  I  do  not  see  how  It  would 
have  any  connection  with  this  subject 
whatsoever,  because  we  are  not  guaran- 
teeing the  bank  anything — nothing. 

Mr.  VANIK.  We  are  guaranteeing  re- 
payment ol  the  loan. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  sir:  only  the 
trustees'  certiScate.  No  loan  Is  being 
guaranteed  anywhere. 

Mr.  VANIK.  As  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman, what  we  are  authorizing  in  this 
bill  is  a  Federal  guarantee  on  a  trustee's 
certificate,  and  we  are  guaranteeing  this 
to  a  lender,  most  likely  a  bank.  My 
question  is  a  very  Important  one. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  If  tbe  gentleman  will 
yield,  I  would  say  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  Just  informed  me  that  they 
would  not  be  so  treated. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  They  would  be  in  exactly 
the  same  position  as  a  Ol  guaranteed 
loan.  Farmers  Home  Administration,  or 
the  Federsl  Housing  Authority.  They  are 
not  considered  part  of  the  reserve  as  a 
guarantee  or  to  be  used  as  a  basis  on 
which  to  borrow  money. 

Mr.  VANIK.  WUl  the  gentleman  tell 

me  If  that  is  by  his  own  knowledge? 

Mr.  MYERS.  As  a  banker,  yes. 

Mr.  VANIK.  My  concern  was  whether 

this  was  indeed  becoming   more  of   a 

bankers  bill  rather  than  a  railroad  bill. 

Mr.  MYERS,  I  think  It  Is  s  banker's 


bill,  yes;  very  much  so.  They  want  addi- 
tional security,  what  they  do  not  now 
have,  I  do  not  blame  them,  but  I  do  not 
know  that  that  is  our  responsibility. 

Mr.  VANIK.  I  have  just  one  ether 
thing  that  I  would  like  to  a^k  about,  a 
problem  that  is  created  by  this  Perm 
Central  disaster  in  my  community  and 
in  almost  every  State  In  the  eastern  half 
of  the  United  States,  We  are  completely 
paralyzed  with  respect  to  a  good  part  of 
our  public  improvement  programs  on 
highways,  on  underpasses,  because  of  the 
impossibility  of  dealing  vnlh  a  defunct 
railroad  authority.  As  long  as  tbe  rights 
ol  the  railroad  and  all  of  this  business  is 
tied  up,  it  is  almost  impos-iible  to  get 
the  railroad  to  provide  any  granting  of 
rights  for  easements  or  the  seliolf  of  any 
ol  their  properties  in  order  to  permit  us 
to  build  overpasses  or  underpasses  or 
new  highway  systems  or  to  develop  our 
communities. 

I  might  also  suggest  that  we  have 
another  problem  that  is  not  at  all  going 
to  be  handled  by  this  situation.  I  have 
schools  in  my  community  and  in  my 
State  which  are  tremendously  affected 
by  the  nonpayment  of  taxes  by  the  de- 
funct railroad. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  whether  or 
not  any  of  this  loan  money  that  we  are 
going  to  make  available  through  this 
guarantee  will  be  used  to  pay  taxes  to 
school  districts  and  to  local  governments 
which  are  located  in  the  community 
through  which  the  defunct  railroad 
passes? 

Mr.  DDJGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  will  have  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  this  Is  a  matter  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  which, 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  has  directed 
the  trustees  not  to  pay  State  and  local 
taxes.  That  issue  la  shortly  to  be 
thrashed  out.  This  committee  does  not 
have  the  information  which  the  gentle- 
man would  like  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular point. 

Mr.  VANIK.  From  what  I  can  gather, 
the  gentleman  is  telling  me  that  the 
chances  of  having  any  of  this  loan 
money  end  up  In  the  payment  of  taxes  to 
the  local  governments,  which  must  carry 
on  their  responsibility  not  only  to  their 
people  but  also  to  the  defund  railroad, 
are  very  low,  that  there  is  not  much 
likelihood  they  are  going  to  get  any  of 
this  tax  money. 

Mr.  AOAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  testimony  on 
this  Is  that  taxes  presently  are  not  being 
paid.  When  we  come  back  on  March  31 
and  decide  we  want  to  keep  this  alive. 
It  will  take  between  $75  million  and  (ISO 
million  plus  this  tlOO  million  to  meet 
an  tbe  obligations  which  would  Include 
local  taxes, 

Mr.  DINGELL,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  would  like 
to  Inform  him  the  estimates  of  the  trust- 
ees are  they  will  want  or  they  indicate 
they  contemplate  the  expenditure  for 
local  taxes  of  something  like  |64  million. 
Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  at  tbe  top  of  this  giant 
structure,  this  giant  conglomerate,  is  the 
Penn  Central  Co.,  the  holding  company, 
which  is  not  in  bankruptcy,  which  is 
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traded  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
and  also  trading  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  Is  tbe  Pennsylvania  Co.,  and 
that  is  not  in  bankruptcy,  the  former 
trading  at  S574  and  the  latter  at  $43 '/i 
currentl}'. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  draw  particu- 
lar attention  to  the  holdings  of  this  com- 
pany which  are  not  involved  in  bank- 
ruptcy. I  cannot  judge  the  outcome  or 
the  effect  of  tbe  loan  guarantee  should 
we  pass  this  bill  and  the  Senate  concur 
and  tbe  President  sign  it  and  it  becomes 
law.  I  cannot  Judge  tbe  effect  of  these 
loan  guarantees  on  those  mass  holdings 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Co.  and  the  other 
holdings  of  the  parent  holding  company, 
the  Penn  Central,  but  I  do  wonder  and 
I  do  ask:  Will  these  holdings  and  their 
creditors,  their  loans,  their  notes,  and 
their  mortgages  that  will  be  relieved  of 
any  possible  foreclosure  sale  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  loan  guarantees  prevent 
that  and  will  lie  protected  by  these  Gov- 
ernment loan  guarantees — what  avenues, 
what  openings  for  more  contriving,  more 
manipulation  are  involved  in  these  hold- 
ings that  are  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  and  are  not  supervised  or 
controlled  by  the  tnistees? 

I  have  eminent  respect  for  the  trustees 
and  for  this  committee  and  for  the  Sen- 
ate committee  that  heard  this  testimony. 
But  I  would  remind  all  the  Members 
that  there  has  been  very  Utile  time  and 
very  little  Indepth  study  of  tbe  proposi- 
tion Involved.  It  took  years  to  entangle 
this  web  of  Peim  Central  mismanage- 
ment. To  think  that  any  committee  of 
the  Congress,  however  wise  and  however 
judicious  and  however  diligent,  can  In 
the  time  of  2  weeks  properly  draft  legis- 
lation of  this  magnitude  Is  beyond  my 
comprehension. 

I  do  not  think  the  tni.^tees  are  trying 
to  mislead  the  committees  or  the  Con- 
gress, and  they  freely  admit  that,  with 
respect  to  the  first  guaranteed  loan  of 
1125  million  for  which  they  are  now  ask- 
ing, tbat  they  also  will  need  the  same 
amount  to  be  guaranteed,  before  the  first 
day  of  spring. 

I  believe  we  need  to  Investigate  what 
effect  this  transfusion  by  means  of  loans 
will  have  on  the  sale  of  the  stock  of  the 
holding  company,  also.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  tbe  gentleman  from  Ohio,  this  wa- 
tered down  stock  at  SVa  today  was  at  35 
at  the  start  of  the  year  and  I  am  told  was 
formerly  at  70.  If  it  should  all  of  a  sudden 
become  worth  a  great  deal  more  money 
simply  because  of  the  start  of  these 
transfusions,  who  Is  to  gain?  The  gain 
will  not  accrue  to  the  taxpayers  that 
would  take  the  risks  under  the  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  be  willing  to 
go  along  with  a  lot  of  the  statements  the 
gentleman  has  made,  but  I  say  we  have 
the  situation  before  us  now.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman suggesting  that  we  hold  off  and 
hold  a  hearing  or  that  we  pass  a  bill?  I 
should  like  to  ask  tbe  gentleman  which 
it  is  he  wants  us  to  do. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  prefer  tbat  all  tbe  assets  of  all 


the  holding  companies  be  put  In  one  pot, 
so  that  they  can  come  tmdei-  tbe  juris- 
diction of  the  Judge  and  they  can  come 
under  the  control  and  supervision  of  tbe 
trustees. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  are  for  that,  too, 
but  that  Is  not  tbe  case  now.  We  have 
something  before  us  right  now. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Short  of  pooling  all  Penn  Central  hold- 
ings. I  do  not  believe  the  Congress  should 
act  on  this  legislation.  This  avenue  has 
not  l)een  adequately  pursued.  This  avenue 
has  not  been  completely  pursued.  The 
court  can  act.  The  trustees  are  desirous  of 
this  very  point,  and  tbe  court  can  act  ac- 
cordingly. To  do  less  will  not  clear  up  the 
mess  In  whlcb  the  Penn  Central  now 
muddles. 

Statements  made  by  the  committee 
members  that  the  Government  would 
come  ahead  of  existing  mortgages  of  all 
the  holdings  of  the  Penn  Central  are  very 
misleading,  because  not  all  of  the  hold- 
ings of  the  Penn  Central  conglomerate 
are  In  bankruptcy.  Not  all  of  them  are 
subject  to  the  court  or  the  control  of  the 
trustees.  Despite  the  pleadings  of  the 
committee  and  of  the  trustees,  not  all 
these  possible  avenues  have  been  pur- 
sued, and  I  believe  we  would  be  best  off 
to  pursue  them  before  acting  on  the  bill. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  use  a  clean  and  un- 
encumbered metaphor.  I  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  discover  bow  the  camel  broke 
his  leg  by  beating  a  dead  horse,  for  that, 
I  think,  is  water  under  tbe  bridge. 

I  wish  to  go  back  into  the  history  of 
this  matter  only  to  this  extent.  This  bfll 
U  quite  a  different  thing  from  HJl.  18125. 
That  bill  as  it  came  before  our  committee 
would  have  pumped  J750  billion  into  fail- 
ing railroads  In  tbe  country  It  contained 
no  requirement  that  the  Government's 
Interest  be  placed  ahead  of  all  other 
creditors. 

Tbat  bill  was  subject  to  the  criticism 
that  has  been  made  of  this  one. 

The  bill  which  is  before  us  here  Is  quite 
a  different  thing.  All  we  are  ulking  about 
Is  the  order  of  priority  of  creditors  here. 
We  are  not  talking  about  putting  $125 
mlUlon  Into  tbe  railroad.  We  will  get  our 
$125  million  out  because  we  stand  as  close 
to  the  bead  of  the  line  among  creditors  as 
the  statute  can  place  us. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  by  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man, because  if  it  is  true  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  occupy  such  a  very  high 
position  In  this  matter,  then  why  cannot 
they  get  the  money  from  the  banking  In- 
dustry? I  have  no  doubt  but  what  tbe  net 
worth  of  the  railroad  is  enormous.  This  Is 
a  relatively  small  loan. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  think  I  can  answer 
that  question.  It  is  simply  this :  I  do  not 
paint  as  rosy  a  picture  as  some  of  those 
who  have  talked  about  this  situation.  I 
think  the  Penn  Central  is  hocked  up  to 
the  gills.  It  is  encumbered  to  the  full  ex- 
tent that  it  can  borrow  money.  The  only 
way  additional  operating  money  can  be 


obtained  is  the  same  way  that  operating 
money  Is  always  obtained  by  a  bankrupt 
corporation  in  trusteeship  and  that  is  to 
provide  that  that  operating  money  be  se- 
cured, first,  by  assets  which  will  not  cover 
tbe  entire  encumbrance  of  the  company. 
If  the  assets  were  sold  at  that  time 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  understand 
that,  but  if  the  gentleman  will  yield  fur- 
ther  

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I^et  me  read  you  bow 
tbat  works  out.  The  provision  appears  on 
page  12  of  the  bill.  It  says: 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  not  guarantee  any 
certificate  unless  the  certificate  Is  treated  as 
an  expense  of  administration  and  receive  tbe 
highest  Uen  on  the  railroads  property  and 
priority  in  payment  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Act. 

Then,  it  makes  the  one  exception  of 
rolling  stock  whlcb  is  already  subject  to 
an  equipment  trust. 

What  we  are  doing,  in  effect.  Is  plac- 
ing the  Government  In  a  prior  position 
so  that  additional  money  which  would 
not  be  lent  because  the  assets  of  the  rail- 
road would  not  properly  secure  it  can 
flow  In  and  those  who  lend  that  money 
are  put  in  the  position  of  Government 
iteelf  as  a  prior  creditor.  That  is  what 
was  not  done  in  the  original  bill  and 
that  is  the  reason  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  tMr.  .Adams)  and  myself. 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dim- 
oxLL)  and  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, the  chairman  ol  the  committee, 
and  practically  every  other  member  of 
the  committee  was  dissatisfied  with  that 
earlier  bill. 

The  only  thing  we  are  doing  here  Is 
providing  for  operating  money  which  as 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Adams)  said  is  going  to  provide  for  oper- 
ation of  a  few  months.  We  do  not  solve 
the  question,  but  we  do  not  risk  Federal 
money.  Tbe  committee  has  guarded 
against  that  risk.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  West  'Virginia,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  tbe  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce,  and  tbe 
able  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Transportation.  Mr.  DwcrLL,  Mr.  Adams. 
and  others  deserve  great  credit  in  writing 
a  bill  which  guards  so  well  against  risk- 
ing public  money.  I  shall  support  tbe  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  tbe  requisite  number  of  words. 

WU!  the  gentleman  from  Texas  permit 
me  to  Esk  the  gentleman  a  question?  The 
various  gentlemen  who  have  addressed 
the  House  previously  have  Indicated  If 
this  bill  Is  not  approved  tbe  railroad  will 
close  on  or  about  January  8.  The  gentle- 
man has  just  stated,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Adams)  has  said 
that  this  money  will  keep  tbe  railroad 
in  operation  until  January  9. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  no  as- 
surance the  railroad  will  operate  beyond 
that  time  as  a  result  of  this  bill.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield?  I  thought  I  indi- 
cated  

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  I  thought  I  indicated,  and 
I  hope  I  made  it  clear,  that  the  $100  mil- 
lion Is  to  keep  this  railroad  operating 
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until  approximately  March  31  so  that 
the  Congress  can  decide  what  they  want 
to  do  with  tfie  railroad.  That  Is  the  whole 
purpose,  to  give  this  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  decide  what  will  happen,  and 
we  felt  that  March  31  was  the  period 
of  time  we  needed  to  do  this  In.  be- 
cause we  have  to  organize,  we  have  to 
hold  hearings,  and  everybody  who  has  a 
proposal  on  this  has  to  make  it.  and  we 
have  to  put  together  a  bill  to  decide  what 
to  do  with  the  railroad. 

Mr.  YATES.  How  long  does  this  loan 
run  before  it  matures?  It  Is  15  years  Is 
it  not? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  These  are  15-year  notes 
which  were  recommended  to  us  as  be- 
ing marketable  at  a  lower  rate  of  Inter- 
est than  the  5-year  certificates  which 
were  originally  prepared. 

That  was  to  give  us  the  flexibility  in 
this  particular  case  to  go  through  a  whole 
series  of  options.  But  If  we  buy  it  out. 
as  somebody  s.^id  before,  these  will  come 
in  on  top  and  will  be  used  as  part  of  the 
purchase  price,  and  If  there  is  some 
other  way  to  keep  it  ninnlng  they  then 
become  trustee  certificates  that  are  paid 
off  first  as  money  becomes  available, 
which  the  trustees  said  It  looks  now  like 
3  to  5  years. 

Mr.  YATES  You  are  baying  90  days  in 
order  to  find  out  what  can  be  done  to 
reViVe  the  railroad? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  Precisely. 
Mr.  YATES.  And  at  the  end  of  the  90 
days  does  the  gentleman  believe  that  the 
road  will  be  in  the  same  precarious  fi- 
nancial condition  that  it  is  In  today? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  am  convinced  of  it 
there  is  no  way  out  for  this  railroad. 
Mr.  YATES.  Then  why  make  a  loan? 
Mr.  ADAMS.  The  reason  for  making 
the  loan  is  to  decide  what  we  are  going  to 
do  with  the  road  so  that  the  Northeast 
New  York.  Chicago,  and  the  rest  can 
have  railroad  service.  Now,  I  do  not  have 
a  preconceived  position  on  that  as  to 
whether  we  should  try  to  keep  it  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  and  nationalize  it  leave 
It  In  bankruptcy,  or  what.  I  think  this 
House  has  to  work  its  vrtll,  but  I  say  that 
from  the  testimony  that  prior  to 
March  31  you  must  act. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  I  agree  with  my  colleague 
entirely  in  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
committee  was  to  be  assured  that  the 
$125  million  would  be  adequately  se- 
cured, and  would  have  preference  In  Its 
claims  against  the  entire  assets  of  the 
corporation  which  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  amount.  Now,  If  we  buy  that  time 
and  we  keep  the  railroad  operating,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  worth  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman  can- 
not have  It  both  ways.  On  the  one  hand. 
we  are  told  the  Govenunent  is  not  risk- 
ing very  much  because  this  Is  a  very 
high-priority    loan,    and    yet   somehow 
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even  with  this  high-priority  security  you 
cannot  get  money  from  private  Industry. 
Now.  I  am  willing  to  accept  that  per- 
haps we  are  not  risking  a  great  deal  on 
this,  but  I  do  think  that  there  are  two 
questions  Involved.  First,  what  Is  the  fi- 
nancial obligation  we  are  undertaking? 
Second,  what  is  the  moral  obligation? 
Far  more  significant  than  this  financial 
installment  we  are  putting  down  is  the 
fact  that  we  are  being  told  that  90  days 
from  now,  or  what-have-you.  the  rail- 
roads are  going  to  come  to  us  and  say. 
"Put  more  money  in.  or  we  will  collapse." 
That  is  what  is  basically  involved. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  that  not  what  Is  going 
to  be  presented  to  the  Congress  during 
the  90-day  respite? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  that  is  precisely  what 
Is  going  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress 
and  to  the  committee.  And  I  hope  we 
have  said  It  strong  and  well  enough  so 
that  you  will  know  that  you  are  going 
to  have  to  decide  what  to  do  with  the 
Penn  Central  before  March  31.  And  no- 
body on  the  committee  that  I  know  of 
has  a  better  package  plan  to  present  to 
this  House.  If  we  had,  we  would  have 
tried  to  pass  it  In  this  period  of  Ome  but 
we  could  not  do  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  do  not  like  this  bill.  It 
presents  us  with  hard  choices.  In  view  of 
the  emergency.  I  see  no  alternative  at 
this  time  except  to  vote  for  it  and  to  see, 
hopefully,  what  plan  is  presented  during 
the  next  3  months  to  relieve  this  terribly 
complex  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington? 

A  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  made  a  remark  which 
I  know  the  gentleman  and  I  both  had 
previously  spoken  on,  and  that  is  that  he 
said  that  there  was  no  chance  for  this 
railroad.  It  U  my  imderstandlng  that 
what  the  gentleman  meant  by  this  state- 
ment Is  there  Is  no  chance  In  the  next 
few  months. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  gen- 
tleman  will  yield,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  K.UY KENDALL.  That  the  receivers 
all  made  it  very  clear  that  this  was  their 
considered  Judgment,  that  If  they  were 
allowed  to  proceed  on  this  basis  that  thev 
could  have  this  railroad  back  In  operation 
in  between  3  and  4  years,  but  as  far  as 
the  immediate  future  Is  concerned  It  Is 
definitely  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
give  them  relief  in  the  Immediate  future. 
Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct.  But  I 
want  to  make  certain  again  that  Mem- 
bers understand  that  prior  to  March  31 
a  decision  must  be  made  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  Government  wants  to  give 
the  trustees  this  chance  for  the  future 
They  prognosUcate  that  in  3  to  5  years 
three  things  have  to  happen:  first,  they 
have  to  sell  off  enough  assets  to  Improve 
their  cash  position:  second,  that  they 
have  management  good  enough  so  they 
can  run  it  at  a  profit:  and.  third,  that 
they  have  to  work  out  with  other  rail- 
roads in  the  country  so  that  they  have 
a  viable  system. 
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Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman  will  th» 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KtTYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman. ° 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  would  urge,  first  of  alL 
If  anybody  has  any  ideas  as  to  how  this 
matter  is  going  to  be  resolved  to  present 
themselves  to  the  Commerce  Committee 
between  now  and  the  first  of  March  next 
year  when  we  will  be  considering  a  final 
way  out  of  this  thicket  that  we  are  in 

I  would  also  like  to  recommend  to  the 
membership  of  this  body  the  reading  of 
the  language  on  page  10  of  the  bill  be- 
ginning on  line  1  down  through  Ihie  13 
as  to  the  findings  that  the  Secretary  has 
to  make  before  he  can  guarantee  one 
nickel,  which  includes  the  folloviing- 

That  the  cessation  of  services  Is  immi- 
nent. 

That  there  Is  no  other  practicable 
means  of  obtaining  funds  to  meet  the 
payroll. 

The  certificates  cannot  be  sold  without 
a  guarantee. 

This  is  an  extremely  importajit  thing 
that  the  railroad  can  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  become  self-sustaining. 

The  probable  value  of  the  assets  of  the 
railroad  in  the  event  of  liquidation  pro- 
vides reasonable  protection  to  Uie  United 
States. 
How  much  more  can  you  ask' 
Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  The  colloquy  earUer  in- 
dicated that  the  critical  period  Is  the 
next  90  days. 

What  do  the  trustees  Intend  to  do 
or  what  does  this  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Intend  to 
do  within  the  next  90  days  to  take  care 
of  this  emergency? 

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  One  thing,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  and 
this  was  discussed  in  length  in  the  com- 
mittee and  with  the  witnesses — one  of 
the  major  paths  or  tasks  that  they  have 
already  decided  to  seek  as  an  answer 
is  the  divestiture  of  as  many  of  Its  non- 
railroad  properties,  as  possible. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
they  intend  to  do.  In  questioning  one 
of  the  governing  boards  of  a  particular 
subsidiary,  one  of  the  many  companies 
that  they  must  manage.  I  think  the 
speaker  for  this  particular  board  of  di- 
rectors did  not  have  a  single  member 
on  it  from  the  parent  company. 

They  have  got  to  be  reorganized  and 
get  more  order  before  they  can  get  some 
of  the  assets  back. 

That  is  the  only  one  of  the  tasks  to 
be  taken  in  the  next  90  days  which  will 
give  us  an  idea  of  what  can  be  done  here. 
But  the  fact  that  we  passed  labor  leg- 
islation 3  weeks  ago  brought  us  In 
here  about  80  days  earlier  than  we  ex- 
pected to  be.  I  think  that  Is  the  key  to 
the  thing. 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  to  sup- 
port this  legisIaUon  despite  the  fact  that 
I  think  the  committee  has  done  a  good 
job.  If  that  seems  unusual.  I  want  to 
make  a  short  explanation. 
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Back  during  the  depression  we  had  a 
lot  of  failing  businesses,  and  we  orga- 
nized what  became  known  as  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation. 

You  heard  the  genUeman  from  Ohio 
Just  state  the  name  of  five  or  six  of 
the  major  companies  in  this  coimtry 
that  are  important,  maybe  more  impor- 
tant even  than  the  Penn  Central,  to  the 
defense  of  this  country.  These  corpora- 
tions also  In  serious  financial  trouble. 

As  soon  as  we  come  back.  I  am  going  to 
do  my  best  to  introduce — and  I  hope 
many  of  you  will  Join  me  in  setting  up 
an  organization  something  like  the  old 
ReconstrucUon  Finance  Corporation,  to 
make  business  loans  or  to  guarantee  these 
loans.  But.  also,  an  organization  that 
can  look  after  and  guarantee  that  we 
get  some  new  management,  where 
needed.  An  RFC-type  agency  can  really 
pat  some  restrictions  on  loans  and  super- 
vise management  which  the  House  can- 
not do.  I  hope  you  will  Join  me  to  pre- 
paring and  Introducing  this  badly  needed 
leglslaOon. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  what 
they  have  done  on  such  short  noUce.  But 
I  do  not  think  It  Is  the  answer.  I  thtok 
we  have  two  or  three  aircraft  plants, 
we  have  the  airlines,  and  we  have  several 
other  major  corporations,  good  business 
outfits,  that  are  in  serious  trouble,  and 
we  are  goine  to  have  to  do  something 
about  It.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
"single  shot"  it.  as  this  bill  does. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thtag 
that  disturbs  me  most  aboirt  the  debate 
or  the  discussion  up  to  now  is  the  fact 
that  innumerable  times  the  question  has 
been  propoimded  that  if  this  Is  such  a 
good  deal  for  Uncle  Sam  to  have  a  pri- 
ority as  described  on  page  12  of  the  bill 
over  all  other  creditors.  If  it  Is  such  a 
good  deal,  why  Is  the  banktog  tadustry 
not  Interested  In  It?  Why  will  they  not 
touch  it  with  a  10-foot  pole  or.  shall  we 
say,  a  15-year-loan  pole?  I  think  there- 
in lies  the  explanation. 

You  can  go  to  a  bank  and  borrow 
money  for  15  years  to  buy  a  house,  but 
you  cpjinot  go  to  a  bank  and  borrow 
money  for  15  years  to  have  one  night 
out  on  the  town.  In  essence,  that  is  the 
kind  of  loan  that  has  been  described 
here. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  asked 
the  question  two  or  three  times,  and 
never  really  speclflcUly  got  an  answer  to 
the  question  that  he  asked:  Why  the 
banking  industry  would  not  be  interested 
in  this  loan  with  the  creditors  agreeing 
that  priority  be  given  for  this  $125  mil- 
lion loan.  And  that  is  the  answer.  You 
do  not  borrow  $125  million  for  15  years 
from  a  bank  Just  In  order  to  put  oil  a 
decision  for  90  days. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  In  Just  a  moment  If  you 
please.  On  the  question  of  assets,  of 
course,  the  railroad  has  tremendous  as- 
sets. One  of  those  tremendous  assets  of 
one  of  the  railroads  in  this  country  is  in 
my  hometown.  They  have  been  trying  to 


sell  It  for  10  years.  That  is  the  Union 
Station  there,  a  beautiful  thing.  It  cost 
a  lot  of  money.  But  it  is  like  a  cast 
iron  pea  shooter.  Nobody  wants  to  buy 
it.  When  they  go  to  sell  the  assets  of  this 
railroad  to  pay  off  this  $125  million  loan, 
which  rail  are  they  going  to  torch  out 
of  the  system,  cut  out  of  the  system  and 
sell?  These  are  some  of  the  subjects  that 
have  not  been  discussed. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
genUeman  >ield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  reason  that  the 
banks  will  not  purchase  trustees  certi- 
ficates is  twofold.  First,  most  of  those 
Involved  with  this  business  are  up  to 
their  legal  limits  and  are  not  allowed  to 
place  any  more  money  toto  it.  Second, 
the  banks  themselves — this  is  like  a  guar- 
antee of  an  FHA  loan — the  reason  the 
Government  had  to  guarantee  them  so 
banks  would  take  them  was  because  they 
fell  it  was  easier  to  get  their  money 
from  the  Government  and  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  go  in  and  collect  the  money 
from  the  debtor  if  it  had  to  be  done.  That 
is  why  in  this  bill  we  have  put  to  guar- 
antee fees  In  case  there  is  any  expense 
of  it. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Do  not  go  beyond  that 
point.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  if  this 
Is  to  the  nature  of  an  FHA  guarantee  of 
a  loan — and  that  is  my  understanding — 
the  Government  itself  is  not  lendtog  the 
money 

Mr.  ADAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Then  who  Is  going  to 
lend  the  money?  The  bank? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  bank. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  What  about  that  bank's 
havtog  rMched  its  legal  limit? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Those  banks  cannot. 
What  I  am  saying  is  that  you  are  gotog 
to  have  to  go  to  a  different  set  of  banks. 
This  was  testified  to  to  the  hearings 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Why  not  go  to  that 
different  set  of  banks  without  n.S. 
banktog? 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Jacobs  was  permitted  to  conttoue  for  Z 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  specifically  asked 
financial  adWsers  where  these  could  be 
sold.  I  am  talking  about  the  trustees  now. 
They  hope  to  sell  some  of  them  to  pen- 
sion fimds  and  other  groups.  They  re- 
quire a  15-year  limit.  The  banking  todus- 
try  is  not  eager  to  take  those  loans.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman.  But  what  we 
are  saying  is  that  the  Government  will 
collect  its   money. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Cannot  the  genUeman 
see  that  if  the  trustee  is  gotog  to  go  to 
some  other  bank  than  the  one  that  Is  al- 
ready up  to  Its  limits,  under  the  circum- 
stances if  this  bill  passes,  and  if  this  is 
such  a  good  deal,  why  not  go  to  these 
other  people  to  the  first  place? 

So  if  these  banks  are  up  to  their  legal 
limit  already  and  if  this  is  such  a  good 
deal,  why  not  pass  a  statute  changtog 
their  legal  limit  and  glvtog  them  an 
opportunity  to  get  to  on  this  deal? 

Mr.  ADAMS.  I  tried  to  tell  the  genUe- 
man, maybe  these  are  some  of  the  things 
we  will  want  to  do  on  a  permanent  basis, 
but  right  now  the  banks  will  not  buy  the 
trusteeship  certificates  because  they  do 


not  want  to  buy  Into  litigation  and  Ue  up 
their  money. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  think  it  is  a  bad  deal 
and  I  thtok  Uncle  Sam  Is  gotog  to  get  his 
whiskers  pulled  on  this  the  same  as  he  Is 
on  most  other  things. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  We  are  saying  he  will  get 
his  money  back  out. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  .yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  ConnecUcut. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thtok 
we  should  bear  to  mind.  In  answer  to  the 
genUeman's  question,  that  this  is  not  a 
guarantee  insofar  as  any  lending  insti- 
tution or  bank  is  concerned.  No  bank  in 
its  right  mind  Is  gotog  to  buy  toto  a  law- 
suit and  lend  money  to  someone  literally 
to  bankruptcy. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  AU I  ask  is  that  the  com- 
mittee vote  as  if  it  were  in  its  right  mtod 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  only  way  to  get  the 
banlcs  to  lend  money  on  trusteeship  cerU- 
flcates  is  with  this  bill.  They  do  not  want 
to  buy  into  a  lawsuit  and  have  to  wait 
for  liquidation  to  get  their  money.  The 
only  way  to  get  the  banks  to  lend  money 
on  trusteeship  certificates  is  to  give  them 
a  priority  position,  right  behtod  wages, 
and  the  only  way  to  do  that  is  with  a 
Government  guarantee.  That  is  the  pur- 
po.se  of  the  guarantee. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Let  us  make  it  clear  the 
lendtog  insUtuUon  will  be  glvtog  nothing. 
It  is  getttog  8  or  9  or  10  percent.  It  is 
Uncle  Stun  who  will  be  glvtog.  The  bank- 
ers will  make  their  interest,  and  the  rail- 
road people  are  going  on  drawing  their 
big  salaries,  whoever  is  president  now  will 
conttoue.  and  my  constituents  will  pay 
for  the  night  on  the  towTi  for  the  next  90 
days.  That  is  why  I  am  opposed  to  this. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. The  bank  will  be  making  money,  but 
the  bank  will  be  advancing  the  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Ume  of  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Giaimo.  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  addiUonal  min- 
ute, i 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  If  the  genUeman  will 
conttoue  to  yield,  the  bank  will  be  glvtog 
somethtag  for  which  it  will  be  getUng 
well  paid.  It  will  be  giving  the  cash  which 
is  necessary  to  conttoue  these  railroads 
past  the  middle  of  January,  which  will 
keep  northeastern  bustoess  gotog.  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  that  If  the  economy 
of  Uie  Northeast  stops  because  of  the 
fact  the  Penn  Central  closes  down,  liter- 
ally chaos  Is  going  to  hit  this  countir. 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Then.  Just  let  me  close 
by  saytog.  someone  has  said  that  what 
is  good  for  a  certain  corporation  is  good 
for  America,  and  I  would  say  that  what 
is  bad  for  the  banking  industry  is  bad 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  The  gentleman  may  say 
that,  but  I  would  remtod  the  genUeman 
who  comes  from  Indiana  that  if  the  rail- 
road stops  to  January,  the  Industries  of 
the  genUeman's  own  State  of  Indiana, 
as  the  industries  and  the  commerce  and 
the  economy  to  my  own  State  of  Con- 
necUcut. are  going  to  hit  rock  twttom 
like  we  hare  never  seen  before. 

All  we  ask,  all  this  committee  and  the 
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Congress  Is  asking.  Is:  give  a  priority,  not 
to  the  railroad,  a  guarantee,  not  to  tlie 
railroad,  but  give  it  to  the  referee  In 
banltruptcy  so  he  can  proceed  with  the 
reorganization  ot  this  railroad. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  debate  we 
have  had  this  afternoon  has  been  a 
healthy  and  Informative  one  for  us.  I 
think  many  of  the  Members  understand 
the  Issues  better  than  when  v/e  started 
out.  It  is  so  easy  to  stand  on  this  floor 
and  complain  about  what  is  happening  to 
the  railroad  Industo'-  We  could  all  cry 
out  that  the  iron  horse  Is  a  sick  turkey. 
We  al!  know  that.  We  could  all  cry  out 
at  the  mess  which  the  Penn  Central  has 
found  Itself  in. 

The  real  question  is.  Do  we  really  have 
a  national  crisis  on  our  hands?  I  am 
convinced,  as  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee that  heard  this  testimony,  that 
we  do  have.  The  question  is.  What  Is 
our  a'ternatlve  to  this  bill?  No  one  has 
really  come  forward  today  with  a  good, 
Eensible  alternative.  We  could  say  that 
we  will  let  the  trains  stop.  Would  any 
of  us  really  allow  that?  We  might  be 
tempted  to,  but  really  we  cannot  afford 
that.  We  Just  cannot  do  It.  It  would  be 
an  act  of  nonfeasance  of  the  highest  de- 
gree. We  could  let  the  Government  take 
it  over.  We  could  say.  let  it  stop  and 
then  we  will  put  our  people  In  charge  of 
It.  That  could  be  an  alternative,  but  we 
do  net  want  to  nationalize  our  transpor- 
tation industry  and  that  at  this  time 
woiild  certainly  not  be  the  proper  course 
to  take. 

Or  we  could  in  the  Congress  make  cer- 
tain appropriations  to  give  cash  to  this 
railroad  end  bail  It  out  and  say,  "We  will 
have  better  days  down  the  line."  That 
would  not  be  a  proper  course. 

What  we  have  recommended  is  that, 
through  these  loans,  on  these  certificates, 
we  will  leave  the  railroad  operating  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  tnistees  and 
under  the  direction  of  the  court,  in  the 
hope  that  In  time  to  come  they  can  Ret 
In  the  black  and  go  forward  under  the 
free  enterprise  Tftem. 

We  either  take  that  course  cr  some 
other  one  cf  these  alternatives  which  are 
not  feasible. 

I  submit  that  we  are  bu>ing  time.  We 
say  we  need  this  money  now  to  meet  the 
payroll  expenses  within  the  next  3  weeks, 
and  then  we  will  have  some  3  months 
nearly,  to  try  to  decide  what  is  the  best 
course. 

I  hope  we  approve  this  bill.  We  ought 
to  take  a  vote  on  it  now.  We  ought  to 
support  the  committee,  because  it  Is  a 
good  approach.  It  Is  about  the  only  sensi- 
ble approach  we  have.  No  other  proposal 
has  been  oSfered  today. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Roberts  >  may  be  right  that  we  may  need 
some  type  of  RFC  organization  later  on. 
I  note  that  one  of  our  colleagues,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Patman>,  has 
such  a  measure.  Perhaps  It  should  In- 
clude transportation.  That  is  something 
to  look  at  next  year. 

Right  now  we  have  a  crisis  and  we 
have  to  keep  the  trains  rolling,  and  I  be- 
lieve this  bill  la  the  proper  approach. 


Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  reqtilsite  num- 
ber of  words. 

I  should  like  to  be  more  convinced 
than  X  am  that  we  are  in  a  situation 
where  the  railroads  absolutely  cannot 
get  their  money  an>*where  else  except 
from  the  Federal  Government. 

I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
any  research  on  this,  but  I  do  know  a 
little  about  economic  history,  and  I  have 
a  recollection  of  railroads  going  bank- 
rupt throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  I  cannot  think  offhand  of 
any  railroad  that  has  ever  actually 
stopped  functioning  because  it  went 
bankrupt. 

If  the  gentleman  can  show  me  that 
this  is  the  usual  procedure  and  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  get  loans  and 
have  actually  stopped  trains,  I  would  be 
a  little  more  inclined  to  go  to  the  rescue. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation appeared  before  our  committee 
and  made  a  vei?  strong  statement  that 
we  have  a  crisis  of  national  character 
on  our  hands.  A  former  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Honorable  WUlard  Wirtz, 
made  the  same  statements  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  no  uncertain 
language.  The  other  trustees  who  ap- 
peared said  over  and  over  that  there  is 
no  other  reasonable  alternative. 

I  Rsk  the  gentleman  to  look  at  page  9 
of  the  bUl.  to  section  3.  which  refers  to 
"financial  assistance."  There  are  state- 
ments concerning  the  fact  that  the  Sec- 
retary must  consult  with  the  commis- 
sion before  he  is  authorized  to  guarantee 
any  of  these  certificates;  and.  If  the 
gentleman  will  bear  with  me,  I  should 
Uke  to  read  what  the  bill  says  he  must 
do  before  he  can  make  these  loans: 

(1)  cessation  of  essential  transportation 
services  by  the  railroad  would  endanger  the 
public  welfare; 

(2)  cessation  of  such  services  Is  Unmlnent; 

(3)  there  Is  no  other  practicable  means  of 
obtaining  funds  to  meet  payroU  and  other 
expenses  necessjry  to  provide  such  services 
than  the  issuance  of  such  certificates: 

(4)  such  certificates  cannot  be  sold  with- 
out a  guarantee; 

Then  there  are  two  other  provisions. 
We  can  see  the  safeguards. 

I  do  not  want  the  gentleman  to  use 
all  of  my  time.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  this:  You  and  I  have  been  in  this 
House  for  some  time  and  I  think  you 
realize  that  if  we  believed  everything  that 
Secretaries  and  bureaucrats  said  when 
they  came  before  our  committees  tWs 
Government  would  be  run  even  worse 
than  it  is  now. 

There  are  a  lot  ot  loopholes  in  the 
statement  which  the  gentleman  has 
made.  However,  the  gentleman  has  not 
answered  my  question.  Is  It  absolutely 
certain  from  our  history  of  railroad 
operations  that  you  have  got  to  come  In 
with  the  Federal  Government  to  b&n 
them  out  and  give  them  cash  in  order  to 
keep  the  railroads  functioning?  I  do 
not  know  of  any  precedent  of  that  kind 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  terribly  both- 
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ered  by  this  $100  mllUon.  This  is  a 
relatively  small  amount,  considering  the 
money  we  throw  around  in  this  body 
What  bothers  me  is  that  this  Is  Just  the 
begmning  of  a  long-term  commitment 
In  my  opinion  90  days  from  now  they  wui 
come  back  and  say,  "If  you  do  not  give 
us  some  more  money,  we  are  going  to 
collapse."  This  is  a  kind  of  economic 
blackmail. 

What  is  your  alternative? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  would  like 
to  call  their  bluff.  I  do  not  honestly 
believe  if  we  refused  to  give  them  this 
loan  that  the  railroads  are  going  to  stop 
running. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  All  I  would  like  to  say 
is  that  I  hope  we  do  soon  vote,  because 
I  think  we  have  had  enough  discussion 
of  this  matter. 

■  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  is  he  willing 
to  take  the  chance  that  this  railroad  close 
down  Its  operations  on  January  8  and 
run  the  risk  of  the  citizens  In  the  north- 
eastern and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States  to  be  denied  the  delivery  of 
fresh  vegetables  and  fruit,  the  delivery 
of  hospital  equipment,  the  delivery  of 
heavy  equipment  and  steel  which  this 
Nation  so  badly  needs  to  operate,  are  you 
going  lo  take  that  on  your  conscience? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  The  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  has  me  almost 
in  tears  with  the  prospect  he  paints.  I 
have  no  idea  but  what  the  railroads  would 
try  to  pull  a  blackmail,  but  I  do  not  think 
It  is  genuine.  My  guess  is  tiiat  11  Dncle 
Sam  were  not  waiting  in  the  wings,  they 
would  find  some  other  means  or  someone 
else  from  whom  to  borrow  the  money. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ciU  the  attention  of  this  body  to 
the  fact  that  the  business  which  we  are 
discussing  at  this  time  is  the  fact  that 
the  Penn  Central  Railroad  has  not  gone 
through  the  rigors.  Our  western  railroads 
years  ago  went  through  the  rigors.  They 
paid  their  debt  to  society  for  their  mis- 
management and  they  are  now  a  profit- 
able institution.  They  did  it  without  Fed- 
eral funds.  I  hope  we  will  not  set  the 
precedent  at  this  time  of  balling  out  the 
Penn  Central  and  the  eastern  banks  with 
taxpayers'  money  and  give  them  a  free 
ride  by  the  use  of  Federal  money. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  There  Is  no  end  to  it  once 
you  start. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  sutistitute. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Natcher.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(H.R.  19953)  to  authorize  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  provide  fl- 
nanclal  assistance  to  certain  railroads 
in  order  to  preserve  essential  rail  serv- 
ices, and  for  other  purposes,  pursuant 
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to  Bouse  Resolution  1315,  he  reported 
the  bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  ttilrd  reading  of  the 

bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

ifonoN  TO  EccoMMrr  OFrEsco  by 

UK.   BSOWH    or   OHIO 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman  op- 
posed to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  am.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  its  present  form. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

til.  BftowN  or  Ohio  moves  to  recommit 
the  blU  HJl.  19053  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
tbe  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  tbe  vote  on  the  grotmd  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  t^iil  call  tbe  roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  165.  nays  121.  answered 
"present"  2,  not  voting  145,  as  follows: 
(Rail  No.  M9I 
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Adams 

Dennis 

H&rsha 

Albert 

Dinir-'ll 

Hastings 

Anderson,  III. 

Donobue 

Hathaway 

Andfrson. 

Djm 

Hawkins 

Tenn. 

Downing 

Hays 

AnnunzJo 

Eckbordt 

Hechler.W.Va 

Beall.  Md. 

Erlenbom 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Belts 

E^hleman 

Helstoski 

GUggi 

Evans,  Colo. 

Hogan 

B.ea'.fT 

F?lKhun 

Hosroer 

Bingham 

Flood 

Howard 

Boggi 

Flowers 

Hunt 

BoUnd 

Ford, 

Jarman 

Bov 

will  lam  D. 

Jonas 

Bndemas 

Porsythe 

Kee 

B»y 

Prsser 

Keith 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Prellngbuysen 

King 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Frey 

Kleppe 

Byrnes,  wis. 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Koch 

Carey 

Fuqua 

Kuykendall 

Carter 

Oallagber 

Kyros 

CeUer 

Garmatz 

McCloskey 

Chamberlain 

Oettys 

McDade 

Clark 

aialmo 

McEwen 

Conable 

Ooodling 

McFall 

Ooughlin 

Green.  Greg. 

MficGregor 

Culver 

Orlffln 

M^nn 

DuUels.  NJ. 

Gude 

Matsuna^a 

D»««.Wis. 

Meeds 

DeUeoback 

Haiuen.  Wash 

Mlnlah 

Mink 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Morgan 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosber 

Murpby.  NT. 

Natcher 

N'elaen 

NU 

0"Hua 

OTfeUl.  Mass. 

Passman 

l^tten 

Perkins 

Pbilbiu 

Pickle 

Pimie 

Fodell 

Poff 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Pudnikl 

Qule 

RaUsback 


Ant'erson, 

Calif. 
A^bbrook 
Ashley 
Belcher 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blackburn 
Bla*.n<k 
Boiling 
Brlnkley 
Broomflcld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Calif. 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burton.  Calif. 
CabcU 
Casey 
Chappell 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conyers 
Gorman 
Crane 
Davis.  Ga. 
dc  la  Garza 
Derwlnskl 
Dickinson 
Duncan 
Edwards,  Ala. 
Eiibcrg 
E»ch 
Flndley 
Fisher 
Flynt 


Held,  m. 

Held.  N.Y. 

Rhodes 

RIegle 

Robtson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers,  Colo. 

H'-i^PTt.  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.T. 

R'joney,  Pa. 

R-stenkowskl 

Roth 

Saiterfleld 

Schneebell 

Sebcltus 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith.  N.T. 

Sprln^rer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stanton 

St  ration 

Stuckey 
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Foley  Myers 

Ford.  Gerald  R.  Nedzl 


Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  Ga. 

Thompson.  NJ. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tleman 

Ddall 

inimftn 

Van  Deerlln 

Vlgortto 

Wampler 

Watson 
Welcker 

Wbttehurst 

Wldnall 

Wlffglns 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

VTydler 

Wjrmsn 

Tatca 

Yatron 

ZRblockl 

Zlcn 


Fountain 

Gallflanakls 

Gr:naalez 

Green,  Pa. 

Oron 

Oubaer 


Halpem 

Hammer- 

BCbmldt 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hollfleld 
Hortcn 
Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jones.  Ala 
Jones.  N.C. 
Earth 

Kasteiuneler 
Karen 
Ky! 

Landsrebe 
Leg^Tett 
Lear.  Md. 
Lowensteln 
McCIure 
Ha'-donald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahcjn 
MalUlard 
Marsh 
Mayne 
Melcher 
Miller,  Ohio 
MlzeU 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
D2.nli>l.  Va.         Smith,  Calif. 

NOT  VOTING— US 


Nichols 

Obey 

CI  sen 

O'Neal.  Oft. 

Pike 

Poai^e 

PoUock 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Re€3 

ne\T^ 

RoberU 

Rosenthal 

R  lybnl 

Ryan 

Sandman 

Scht'uer 

Schmltz 

Schwcngel 

Scott 

Steed 

Stolres 

Stubblefleld 

Tal'otl 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Vanlk 

Waldle 

Waits 

Whalen 

White 

^^liltten 

WUson 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
Wyile 
Young 


Abbltt 
Abcmethy 
Adatr 
Addabbo 
Alexander 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 
N.Dak. 
Arends 
Asplnall 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barrett 
Dell.  Calif. 
Berry 
Blanton 
Brasco 
Brock 
Brocks 
BroyhUl.  N.C. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burllson,  Mo. 
Burton.  Utah 
Buab 
Button 
CaC«.ry 
Camp 
Carney 
Cederberg 


Chlsbolm 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
ClawBon,  Del 
cuy 

Collins,  ni. 
Conte 
Corbett 
CJwger 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Daddarlo 
Delaney 
Dcnney 
Dent 
Devlne 
Dlggs 
Dowiy 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Eduf-rds,  Calif. 
Edwards.  La. 
Evlns.  Tenn. 
Fallon 
Farb3teln 
Fascell 
Fish 


Foreman 

Friedel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Ga>'dOG 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Grcver 

Hnl-y 

Hall 

Henley 

nebsrt 

Henderson 

Hicks 

Hull 

Hungate 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kluczynskl 

Landruni 

L an sen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 


Lukens 

Uuiphy.  ni. 

McCarthj 

O'Kanikl 

McCIory 

Oltinger 

Mcculloch 

M;!Dunald, 

PeUy 

Mich. 

PeppM 

McKnraUy 

Pi-tlle 

McHUlan 

Powell 

Mortm 

Pryor.  Ark. 

M°*>*'". 

Ranct 

ttny 

Reif^I 

MedcUl 

Rivers 

Michel 

Rou:'.'^bx)8h 

Ulkvn 

Rousaclot 

Miller,  CBlir. 

Buppe 

MUU 

Ruth 

Ulnshall 

St  Gennaln 

MUX 

S«?lor 

Moctgomery 

SchsdeberR 

Maarhe«l 

Scherle 

Msss 

Shipley 

Sikca 

aiak 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Steele 

St  elger.  Arte. 

Stelgttf.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Tunney 

Vander  Jagl 

Wngsonner 

Whallcy 

Winn 

Wold 

Wolff 

Wyatt 

i^wach 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Symington  for,  with  Mr.  H6bert 
against. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for,  with  Mr.  Waggonner 
against. 

Mr.  Brasco  for,  wttb  Mr.  Burllson  of  Mis- 
souri against. 

Mr.  Dent  for,  with  Mr.  R&rlck  against. 

Mr.  Kluceynskl  for.  with  Mr.  Abemethy 
against. 

Mr,  Gray  for.  with  Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennes- 
see against. 

Mr.  Grover  for.  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Ala- 
bama against. 

Mr.  Shipley  for.  with  Mr.  Jones  of  Ten- 
ne'-s;ee  a^riinzt. 

Mr.  St  Oermaln  for.  with  Mr.  Blanton 
against. 

Mr.  Delaney  for,  with  Mr.  Montgomery 
against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for.  with  Mr.  Clay  against. 

Mr.  Barrett  for,  with  Mr.  Abbltt  against. 

Mr.  Asplnall  for,  with  Mr,  Parbsteln 
against. 

Mr.  Dulskl  for,  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wiscon- 
sin agaln-st. 

Mr.  Edmondfion  for.  with  Mr.  Broyhill  ol 
North  Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Hanley  for,  with  Mr.  Conte  agalztst. 

Mr.  Corbett  for.  with  Mr.  Zwach  against. 

Mr.  MesklU  for,  with  Mr.  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Lennon  against. 

Until  iiu  ther  notice : 

Mr.  Miner  of  California  with  Mr.  Del  Clnw- 
son. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  LouUlana  with  Mr.  Relfel. 
Mr.  Long  of  Laul'^Ioiia  with  Mr.  Snyder. 
Mr.  Fascell  with  Mr.  Kramer. 
Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  Sikcs  with  Mr.  Camp. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Winn, 
Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Scherle. 
Mr.  Hicks  with  Mr.  PeUy. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Mlze. 
Mrs.  Sullivan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Caflery  with  Mr.  Lukens. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Brock 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Carifomia  »1th  Mr.  Ruppe. 
Mr.  Gilbert  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Ottlnger  with  Mr.  Dlgg^. 
Mrs.  Chlsholm  with  Mr.  Tunney. 
Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Ruth. 
Mr.  Johnson  of  Calllomla  with  Mr.  Steele. 
Mr.  Hungate  with  Mr.  Hall. 
Mr.  Wolff  with  Mr.  Lanpen. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Cunningham. 
Mrs.  Qrifflths  with  Mr.  Arends. 
Mr.  Elsk  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Sml*h  of  lovra.  with  Mr.  Ayrea. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Ooldwater. 
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Ur.  Moortwad  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Mich- 
igan. 

Mr.  McCarthy  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Whallc;. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Saylor. 

Mr.  Doddario  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  Schadcberg 

Mr.  Murphy  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  OTConskl. 

Mr.   Mills  with  Mr.  Burte  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Prledel  with  Mr.  BcU  of  California. 

Mr.  Caydos  with  Mr.  Mcculloch. 

Mr.  Haley  with  Mr    Roudebush. 

Mr.  Rivers  wl'ii  Mr.  Cowger. 

Mr.  Patman  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Denney  with  Mr.  Wold. 

Mr.  Burton  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Berry. 

Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Dakota  with  Mr. 
Button. 

Mr.  Michel  with  Mr.  Bush. 

Mr.  Ployd  with  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  Latta  with  Mr.  McCIory. 

Mr.  Cederberg  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Pettla  with  Mr.  Mathlaa. 

m.  McKneally  a-lth  Mrs.  May 

Mr.  GAtlFIANAKIS  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ALBERT  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  OHARA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

"liie  doors  were  opened. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  certain  railroads  in  order  to 
presene  essential  rail  services,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FOKTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington,  one  of  its  clerlts,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  19911)  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1981,  and  for  other  purposes." 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  will  be  In 
order.  It  gives  the  Chair  pleasure  to  use 
this  gavel  which  was  sent  to  him  by 
Governor  Bums  of  Hawaii. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  19911, 
SUPPLEMENTAL  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJi. 
19911)  to  amend  the  Foreign  .Assistance 
Act  of  1961.  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  tlie  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 21. 1970.) 


Mr.  MORGAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 
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ance  advisers  to  or  for  Cambodian  mill 
tary  forces  In  Cambodia. 

The  Senate  ref  a^d  to  delete  these  pro 
visions.  Because  of  the  fact  that  funds 
allocated  fdr  Cambodia  are  almmt  ex 
hausted  and  that  there  is  an  immediate 
.,     „„  requirement    for    additional    funds   fn^ 

,»,    L  ^^P^L.**"-  ^'^"''e'''  reserving     mUitary  assistance,  the  House  conferees 
the  right  to  object,  I  take  it  that  the     agreed  to  accept  this  Senate  amen toeM 
gentleman  will  explain  the  result  of  the        The  amendment  as  passed  by  theXn 
conference?  ate  also  contained  language  to  the  eaSi 

Mr- r2SSrT''?JlfH°'"°'""»-  '''^'  '"^  ^""^  °'  muiur/lnd  econowc 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  withdraw  my  reserva-     assistance  to  Cambodia  did  not  consu! 

°^     ,n^.^-,~^   ,     1  tute  a  commitment  by  the  United  State. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  to  defend  that  country.  The  provw™  ta 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn-  similar  in  language  and  Intent  to  toTro 

syivania.'  visions  of  section  650  of  the  Poreiga  a" 

7}^Z^^^?  ""Jection.  .distance  Act  of  1961.  For  that  r^n  tbi 

*f'i,^^^^?^^  ^''■-  ^P^".  "e  have  Hoase  conferees  agreed   to  aS' S? 

St    finished    a    riimrnlf    nnnf^i^n^^    an.4       o . ^ .  *»<-l.(.pi     [Qe 


have  not  been  able  tp  get  everything  that 
we  v.'anted. 

We  were  not  In  a  strong  bargaining 
position. 

Time  was  not  on  our  side. 

In  essence,  however,  we  believe  that 
the  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  conferees 
K-lIl  enable  the  President  to  provide  in- 
creased military  and  economic  assistance 
to  selected  countries  which  will  enable 
those  countries  to  protect  and  defend 
their  own  security  Interests. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  accept  Hve  of  the  principal 
Senate  amendments  to  H.R.  19911  be- 
cause of  the  importance  of  this  au- 
thorization to  tlie  continued  withdrawal 
of  American  soldiers  from  South  Viet- 
nnm  and  Korea  and  tlie  fact  that  there  is 
an  urgent  requirement  for  additional 
funds— now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  difference  In 
the  total  amount  authorized  by  the 
House  and  that  authorized  in  HM.  19911 
its  agreed  to  by  the  conferees. 

The  a-mount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated is  $550  million. 

As  a  result  of  Senate  amendment  the 
bill  authorized  these  funds  on  a  line  item 
basis.  The  amoimts  authorized,  however, 
for  each  country  and  program  conform 
to  the  amounts  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  supplemental  foreiEn  a-s.-iist- 
ance  authorization  message,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  Congress  Increased  the 
authorization  for  economic  assistance 
»15  million  which  is  to  be  used  for  the 
relief  of  the  victims  of  the  recent  disas- 
ter in  East  Pakistan.  Thus,  the  funds  re- 
quested are  for  specified  programs  to 
achieve  specific  foreign  policy  objec- 
tives. 

The  House  conferees  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  authorizing  on  a  line  Item  basis. 
They  were  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
the  appropriation  of  these  funds  as  soon 
as  possible  is  so  important  to  the  foreign 
policy"  objectives  of  the  United  States 
that  an  exception  should  be  made  in  this 
one  instance. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  contained 
language  which  places  a  restriction  on 
U.S.  Involvement  in  Cambodia.  Briefly 
stated,  this  language  prohibits  the  use 
of  any  funds  authorized  or  appropriated 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  or  any 
other  act  from  being  ased  to  finance  the 
introduction  of  US.  ground  troops  into 
Cambodia,  or  to  provide  military  asslst- 


The  Senate  also  added  an  amendment 
which  requires  the  President  to  notify 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  30  days 
in  advance — 10  days  in  an  emergency— 
that  he  Intends  to  use  the  transfer  au- 
thority granted  to  him  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  to  provide  military  and 
economic  csslstance  to  Cambodia. 

The  managers  on  the  p.irt  of  the  Hou.'se 
agreed  to  accept  this  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  because 
they  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  assist- 
ance already  given  to  Combodia,  and 
that  which  will  be  made  available  under 
this  authorization,  will  be  sufficient  to 
enable  that  countrj-  to  defend  its  security 
and  Independence  over  the  next  6 
montlis,  wliich  is  the  period  covered  by 
this  authorization. 

It  was  also  thought  that  the  situation 
in  Cambodia  is  .such  that  any  additional 
requirement  for  military  or  economic  as- 
sistance for  that  country  will  be  apparent 
far  enough  in  advance  to  enable  the 
President  to  make  additional  assistance 
available  to  Cambodia  and  to  notify  the 
Congress  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section. 

In  another  amendment,  the  Senate  in- 
cluded language  which  requires  that 
military  and  economic  assistance  furn- 
ished under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  be 
subject  to  the  standard  safeguards  and 
requirements  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961. 

The  House  conferees  were  in  fuU 
agreement  with  this  amendment. 

.  The  statement  of  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  that  accompanies  the  con- 
ference report  on  H.R.  19911.  inadvert- 
ently omitted  any  reference  to  section  8 
of  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House.  That 
section  was  adopted  In  the  House  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill.  It  deak  with 
the  matter  of  the  suspension  of  economic 
and  military  as.slstance  to  countries  that 
do  not  take  appropriate  steps  to  prevent 
narcotic  drugs  entering  the  United  States 
from  such  countries. 

I  want  to  assure  the  House  that  there 
WHS  no  lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
all  the  conferees  for  the  objective  of  the 
amendment.  The  Issue  was  whether  this 
bill  is  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  for 
achieving  that  objective.  The  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment has  made  known  its  position  to 
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eountriea  that  are  potential  sources  of 
narcotics.  Those  governments  are  imder- 
taking  mcreasingly  stronger  measures  to 
deter  the  production  and  export  of  drugs. 
We  had  to  weigh  the  positive  steps  that 
are  being  taken  agair^t  the  possible  ne- 
gative effects  that  the  amendment  might 
have  in  pursuit  of  our  foreign  policy  ob- 
jectives. Accordingly,  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  agreed  to  delete 
this  section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  House  will 
judge  this  bill  we  have  brought  back  from 
conference  in  terms  oi  the  importance  of 
what  it  does  and  not  ii.  terms  of  its  short- 
comings, which  I  freely  acknowledge.  The 
need  for  additional  funds  is  urgent  if 
03.  policy  objectives  in  Southeast  Asia, 
Korea,  and  the  Middle  East  are  to  be 
achieved.  The  authorization  and  appro- 
priation of  these  funds  will  Insure  the 
continued  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Vietnam.  It  should  enable  the 
Vietnamization  program  to  proceed  apace 
and  it  should  contribute  to  peace  In  the 
Wddle  East. 

I  am  certain  that  I  speak  for  the  House 
conferees  when  I  say  that  I  am  convinced 
that  this  bill  is  the  best  that  we  can  do. 
The  executive  branch  poses  no  serious 
objection  to  the  Senate  amendments.  The 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States 
require  enactment  of  this  bill.  I  urge  the 
House  to  accent  the  bill  that  has  been 
agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  of  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
now  to  the  ranking  minority  member  on 
the  conference  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  'Mr.  Mailliabd)  . 

Mr.  MATT.T.TARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  supix)rt  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  19911  that  we  are  considering  here 
today. 

In  my  opinion  the  agreement  that  has 
been  reached  on  the  various  previsions 
of  the  bill  should  be  reasonably  satis- 
taclory  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  body. 

Since  the  House  considered  this  bill, 
the  administration  has  made  it  clear  that 
it  seeks  only  to  use  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
prudently  and  with  a  clear  definition  of 
this  country's  security  goals.  Events  since 
mid- 1970  have  confirmed  the  restraint 
and  integrity  with  which  the  President 
Is  pursuing  this  country's  goals  in  Asia. 

The  record  of  debate  clearly  estab- 
lishes that  the  Congress  has  no  desire  to 
weaken  the  powers  of  the  President  as 
Commander  in  Chief.  The  President  re- 
tains his  discretionary  powers  in  this  re- 
spect, which  is  wise  and  Justified. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that 
It  intends  to  keep  the  Congress  fully  In- 
formed as  concerns  U.S.  assistance  pro- 
grams for  Cambodia.  Indeed,  the  admin- 
istration has  exercised  admirable  re- 
stramt  and  shown  that  it  is  determined 
to  avoid  a  repetition  of  oiu-  unhappy  ex- 
perience in  Vietnam. 

While  there  are  provisions  in  the  com- 
promise now  before  us  which  I  person- 
ally do  not  consider  desirable,  on  the 
whole  the  report  does  meet  urgent  re- 
quirements and  I  feel  that  the  House 
should  support  the  conference  report  and 
I  urge  it  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
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to  the  genUeman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  PrtTOH). 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  con- 
ference report  because  It  is  one  of  those 
necessary  kinds  of  items  that  we  need 
until  we  can  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee look  Into  the  foreign  aid  program 
In  the  coming  year.  1971 . 

I  would  ask  the  chairman  one  ques- 
tion. As  far  as  the  ability  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  act  In  an  emergency,  in  the 
chairman's  JudEment.  does  the  President 
liave  sufficient  flexibility  or  does  this  re- 
.strict  the  President  so  much  in  the  case 
of  emergency  that  we  might  endanger 
our  U.S.  security  or  U.S.  military  forces 
in  any  place? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Certainly  It  does  re- 
strict the  President,  but  as  I  said  be- 
fore, it  should  keep  Cambodia  going  un- 
til we  can  next  year  enact  legislation 
that  will  take  care  of  the  situation  in 
Cambodia  adequately. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Peimsylvania.  While 
it  Is  restrictive,  it  is  not  too  restrictive? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  It  is  restrictive. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  But  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  feel  we  can  live  with  these  re- 
strictions? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  They  have  both  as- 
sured me  of  thpt. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  I  feel 
we  should  support  the  conference  re- 
port.   

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
this  late  in  the  session,  after  numerous 
conference  reports  have  been  debated,  it 
might  not  be  amiss  too  much  to  observe 
that  any  irroup  of  conferees  that  has  to 
meet  with  their  Senate  counterparts  de- 
senes  our  appreciation.  There  Is  not 
anything  worse  than  to  send  our  fine, 
stable,  responsible  Members  of  the  House 
over  to  meet  with  the  dissimilar  types  in 
the  other  body.  So  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  our  ranking  Republican  Member  for 
facing  the  group  they  faced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  in  all  I  feel  this  Is 
an  acceptable  report  that  should  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  will 
stay  around  until  he  reaches  a  place 
on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  so  that 
I  can  take  him  with  us  to  conference, 
because  we  need  his  help. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  It  will  be  a  pleasure 
to  cooperate. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  offered  an 
amendment  in  order  to  make  clear  that 
approval  could  not  be  construed  as  giving 
congressional  sanction  to  a  commitment 
to  defend  Cambodia  or  to  authorize  the 
introduction  of  UB.  military  advisers 
into  Cambodia. 

The  amendment  I  offered,  which  was 
rejected  as  I  recall  by  a  vote  of  18  to  9, 
read  as  follows : 

Sgc.  3.  The  military  and  supporting  aaslat- 
ance  funds  authorized  for  Cambodia  by  the 
amendments  made  by  the  first  two  aectlcoa 


of  this  Act  ahaU  be  used  exclusively  for  pur- 
poeea  the  Preatdent  determines  to  be  easentlal 
to  the  withdrawal  of  IJnited  States  military 
personnel  from  South  Vietnam,  and  In  no 
case  ahall  be  used  to  establish  or  mamtaln 
United  States  military  advisory  personnel  In 
Cambodia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  pres- 
ently has  no  treaty  obligation  to  Cam- 
bodia. By  mutual  agreement,  our  obliga- 
tion to  that  state  under  tlie  SEATO 
Treaty  was  terminated  long  ago.  We 
have  had  no  AID  or  military  assistance 
program  there  since  1963. 

H.R.  19911,  therefore,  has  major  Im- 
portance because  it  sanctions  a  commit- 
ment where  none  presently  exists.  It 
authoiTzcs  both  military  and  supporting 
assistance  to  the  Government  of  Cam- 
bodia, and  thus  brings  the  Congress 
squarely  to  the  question  of  a  new  com- 
mitment. 

When  Congress  approves  for  the  first 
time  money  and  arms  for  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment, it  thereby  sanctions  a  new 
commitment  in  some  form. 

Because  the  sanction  of  an  Initial  com- 
mitment can  become  the  foundation  of 
broad  involvement — as  happened  in 
Vietnam — the  action  is  one  of  giavity. 

I  argue  that  the  Congress  should  ap- 
prove the  emergency  request  by  the 
President,  but  should  establish  as  policy 
tliat  the  military  assistance  funtls  au- 
thorized for  Cambodia  shall  be  used  ex- 
clusively lor  purposes  the  President  de- 
termines to  be  essential  to  the  withdrawal 
of  OjS.  military  personnel  from  South 
Vietnam,  and  in  no  ca.se  used  to  estab- 
lish or  maintain  U.S.  mihtary  advisory 
personnel  in  Cambodia. 

One  reason  my  amendment  lost  was 
the  objection  of  the  administration.  For- 
timately  the  administration  rcveri^ed  its 
position,  as  evidenced  by  its  acquiescence 
in  the  language  of  section  7  as  set  forth 
on  page  2  of  the  conference  report  now 
Iwfore  us. 

This  language  embraces  completely 
the  points  embodied  in  my  earlier  pro- 
posal. Section  7  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  conference  reiwrt  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AR-nCLES  INTENDED  FOR  PRE- 
VENTINQ  CONCEP'nON 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  iHJl.  4605)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  tlie  United  States 
C^de  to  remove  the  prohibitions  against 
importing,  transporting,  and  mailing  in 
the  VS.  mails  articles  for  preventing 
conception,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows; 

Page  3.  strike  out  all  after  Une  7  over  to 
and  mdudlng  Une  16  on  page  3  and  Insert: 
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"Sk.  5.  (a)  Section  4001  or  title  39  of  the 
United  StAte=t  Code,  relating  to  nonmailable 
matter.  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection : 

■"(d)(1)  Any  matter  which  la  unsolicited 
by  the  addressee  and  which  Is  designed, 
adapted,  or  intended  for  preventing  concep- 
tion (except  unsolicited  samples  thereof 
mailed  to  a  manufacturer  thereof,  a  dealer 
therein,  a  licensed  physician  or  surgeon,  or  a 
nurse,  pharmacist,  druggist,  hospital,  or 
cUrJc)  Is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be 
carried  or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be 
disposed  of  as  the  Poatmaster  General  dlrecta. 
••■(2)  Any  unsolicited  advertisement  of 
matter  which  la  designed,  adapted,  or  In- 
tended for  preventing  conoeptlon  la  non- 
mailable matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or  de- 
livered by  mall,  and  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
the  Postmaster  General  directs  unless  the 
advertisement — 

'"(A)  Is  mailed  to  a  manufacturer  of  such 
matter,  a  dealer  therein,  a  licensed  physician 
or  surgeon,  or  a  nurse,  pharmacist,  druggist, 
hospital,  or  clinic;  or 

"  'iB)  accompanies  in  the  some  parcel  any 
tinaolldted  sample  excepted  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection. 

An  advertisement  shall  not  be  deemied  to  be 
unaoUdted  sample  excepted  by  paragraph 
if  It  is  contained  In  a  publication  for  which 
the  addressee  has  paid  or  promised  to  pav  a 
consideration  or  which  he  has  otherwise 
Indicated  he  desires  to  receive.' 

"Ib|  The  eighth  paragraph  of  section  1461 
of  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  la 
amended  by  inserting  'or  section  4001(d)  of 
title  39'  after  'this  section'. 

"Sec.  6.  Effective  on  the  date  that  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  establishes  as  the  elTectlve 
date  for  section  3001  of  title  30  of  the  United 
States  Code,  as  enacted  by  the  Postal  Re- 
organization Act — 

"(1)  such  section  3001  Is  amended — 

"(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
(fl:  and 

"(B)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection : 

■•■(e)(1)  Any  matter  which  is  unsolicited 
by  the  addressee  and  which  is  designed, 
adapted,  or  Intended  for  preventing  concep- 
tion (except  unsolicited  samples  thereof 
mailed  to  a  manufacturer  thereof,  a  dealer 
therein,  a  licensed  physician  or  surgeon,  or 
a  nurse,  pharmacist,  drugglat,  hospital,  or 
clinic)  is  nonmailable  matter,  shall  not  be 
carried  or  delivered  by  mall,  and  shall  be 
disposed  of  as  the  Postal  Service  directs. 

■■■(3)  Any  unsolicited  advertisement  of 
matter  which  Is  designed,  adapted,  or  In- 
tended for  preventing  conception  Is  non- 
mailable matter,  shall  not  be  carried  or  de- 
livered by  mall,  and  shall  be  dlFtposed  of  as 
the  Postal  Service  directs  unless  the  adver- 
tisement— 

"  *(A)  Is  mailed  to  a  manufacturer  of  such 
matter,  a  dealer  therein,  a  licensed  physician 
or  sureeon.  or  a  nurse,  pharmacist,  druggist, 
hospital,  or  clinic;  or 

'■  '(B)  accompanies  in  the  same  parcel  any 
unsolicited  sample  excepted  by  paragraph 
(1 )  of  this  subsection. 

An  advertisement  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
tmsoliclted  for  the  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph If  It  Is  contained  in  a  publication  for 
which  the  oddressee  has  paid  or  promised  to 
pay  a  consideration  or  which  he  has  other- 
wise Indicated  he  desires  to  receive.'; 

"(31  section  4001(d)  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code,  bs  added  by  section  5(d) 
of  this  Act,  Is  repealed;  and 

"(3)  the  eighth  paragraph  of  section  1461 
of  title  la  of  the  United  States  Code,  as 
amended  by  section  5(b)  of  this  Act,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '4001(d)'  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  '3001  (e) '. 

Sec.  7.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
(other  than  by  section  6)  shall  taks  effect 


on  ths  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Aot. 

Mr.  BOGOS  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Spealcer,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment and  that  It  be  printed  In  the 
Recodd. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  tlie  gentleman  un- 
dertaking the  dlsiMsal  of  some  20  bills 
that  come  from  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee? 

Mr.  BOOGS.  It  is  my  Intention  to  take 
up  the  bUls  which  passed  the  House 
unanimously  tome  time  ago  and  which 
passed  the  Senate  with  certain  amend- 
ments, and  to  consider  the  Senate 
amendments.  In  most  cases  only  minor 
Senate  amendments  are  involved.  I 
would  then  hope  also  to  be  able  to  take 
up  bills  unanimously  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Cciimittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  the  gentleman  Is 
calling  up  now  is  not  on  this  long  list 
of  blUs? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  is  not.  Tnis  bill  passed 
the  House  unanimously,  and  later  passed 
the  Senate  with  a  minor,  technical 
amendment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  not  find  it  on  this 
list  of  bills.  I  am  Just  trying  to  ascertain 
wliat  schedule  th»  gentleman  is  using. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  B'TRNES  of  Wisconsin,  I  can  ex- 
plain to  the  gentleman  that  I  believe 
there  are  six  bills  which  passed  the 
House  previously  which  have  some  minor 
amendment  or  two.  That  will  be  the  first 
group  the  gentleman,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  going  to  call  up, 

I  assume  that  the  gentleman  will  ex- 
plain the  natiu'e  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment in  those  cases  where  that  is  in- 
volved, so  that  the  Members  can  be  as- 
sured of  an  explanation, 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  right.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  clarifying  explana- 
tion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ascertain  at  this 
point,  so  I  will  not  have  to  interrupt, 
whether  all  amendments  to  these  bills 
the  gentleman  now  proposes  to  ml]1  up 
are  germane  to  the  bills? 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Yes;  for  the  most  part 
they   are  germane.  There  Is  only  one 
about  which  there  might  be  a  question. 
Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Yes.  there 
is  one  bill.  H.R.  17473.  which  was  passed, 
which  does  have  an  amendment  as  to 
which  there  is  a  question  of  germane- 
ness, because  the  amendment  does  relate 
to  a  charitable  deduction  whereas  the 
basic  bill  related  to  a  forced  stock  ar- 
rangement. I  give  the  gentleman  the 
number  of  that  bill  so  that  be  can  be 
alerted  to  it.  It  is  H.R.  17473. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  Interested  particu- 
larly in  whether  it  is  completely  extrane- 
ous to  the  subject  matter  of  the  bill. 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  Is  an 
amendment  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  All  of  them  are  germane  to  that 
extent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana to  dispense  with  further  reading  of 
the  amendment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  4605.  which  passed  the  House  on 
June  22.  1970,  is  to  remove  the  prohibi- 
tions against  importing,  transporting 
and  mailing  in  the  U.S.  malls  articles  for 
preventing  conception.  The  Senate 
amendments  are  technical  in  nature 
They  would  conform  the  provisions  of 
HJt.  4605.  as  passed  by  the  House,  to  the 
new  provisions  of  the  Postal  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  which  was  approved  August  IZ 
1970.  as  PubUc  Law  91-375. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  that  the  Houae 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendments  to 
HH.  4605.     

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concur- 
red in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  w^as  laid  on  the 
table. 


DIRECTINO  THE  CLERK  OP  THE 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  TO 
MAKE  A  CORRECTION  IN  THE 
ENROLLMENT  OF  H.R.  4605 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  797) 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Rks.  797 
Concurrent  resolution  directing  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  a 
correction  In  the  enrollment  of  H.R.  4605 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representtttiveg 
tthe  Senate  concurriTtg) ,  That  the  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  bill  (HJt.  4605)   to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1S30  and  the  United  States  Code 
to  remove  the  prohibitions  against  importing, 
transporting,    and    malUng    in    the    United 
States  mails  articles  for  preventing  concep- 
tion, la  authorized  and  directed  to  strike  out 
"title  18"  in  section  6(3)  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "title  38". 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to, 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DUTY  ON  PARTS  OP  STETHOSCOPES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  (HJl.  7311)  to  amend  item 
709.10  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  the  rate  of 
duty  on  parts  of  stethoscopes  shall  be 
the  same  as  the  rate  on  stethoscopes. 
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with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  cnerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2.  strike  out  lines  1  to  8,  Inclusive. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
let  me  say  that  I  will  reserve  the  rlsht 
to  object  on  these  various  bills  as  they 
come  up,  not  for  the  purpose  of  objecting 
to  them,  because  in  these  cases  I  am  in 
(svor  of  the  bills,  but  in  order  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  so  that 
the  House  may  have  an  explanation  of 
the  Senate  amendment. 

BIr.  Speaker,  1  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  7311.  as  passed  by 
the  House  on  May  13. 1969.  would  provide 
that  the  rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  parts 
of  stethoscopes  shall  be  the  same  as  the 
rate  of  duty  on  imports  of  stethoscopes. 
The  Senate  amendment  to  H.R  7311  is 
technical  in  nature.  The  amendment 
would  delete  subsection  (c)  of  the  House 
bill  which  was  intended  to  make  clear 
the  tariff  concession  status  on  parts  of 
stethoscopes  with  respect  to  the  tariff 
adjustment  and  adjustment  assistance 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Expan-slon  Act. 
The  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
was  Informed  that  this  subsection  is 
oimecessary. 

I  have  been  subsequently  informed 
that  the  provision  is  unnecessary  to  the 
purpose  intended  by  the  House-passed 
bill. 

I  urge  that  the  House  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  7311. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

Uble. 


and  transferred  In  such  bulk  containers  or 
by  pipeline  to  the  bonded  premises  of  a  dis- 
tilled spirits  plant  without  payment  of  the 
Internal  revenue  tax  Imposed  on  such  dls- 
tuled  spirits.^ 

■•(b)  Section  5232(b)  (relatmg  to  with- 
drawals) IS  amended  by  striking  out  "Im- 
ported distilled  spirits'  and  Inserting  Ui  Ueu 
thereof  'Dlstuied  spirits*." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so 
in  order  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  for  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  10517,  as  passed  by 
the  House  on  July  6,  1970.  would  make  a 
series  of  amendments  to  the  distilled 
spirits  tax  pro\-lsions  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code.  These  amendments,  in  gen- 
eral, are  dc-lgned  to  remove  restrictions 
no  longer  needed  for  effective  enforce- 
ment of  the  revenue  and  regulatory  as- 
pects of  such  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 


S.  Con.  Rca.  97 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring) .  That  when  the  two 
Houaea  adjourn  on  Tuesday,  December  32, 
1970,  they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday,  December  28,  1070. 

AHXMDUSNT   OFrXHQl   BT    MB.    ALBCBT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ai.BEaT:  Strike 
out  aU  after  the  resolving  clause  and  Insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"That  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on  Tues- 
day, I3«cember  33.  1970,  It  stand  adjourned 
until  13  o'clock  meridian  on  Monday,  De- 
cember 28,  1970;  and  that  when  the  House 
adjouma  on  Tuesday,  December  22,  1970.  It 
stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  meridian 
on  Tuesday,  December  29,  1970." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  AiSiaT). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  concurred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AMENDING      INTERNAL      REVENUE 

CODE    RELATING    TO    DISTILLED 

SPIRITS 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speakers 
desk  the  bUl  (H.R.  10517)  to  amend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  relating  to  distilled  spirits, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows : 

Page  8,  after  ime  10.  Insert : 
"Ssc.  7.  Ahknuhents  or  SEcnoN  6232. 

"(a)  The  Orst  sentence  of  section  6333(a) 
(relating  to  transfer  of  Imported  distilled 
spirits)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'Dis- 
tilled splrlu  imported  or  brought  Into  the 
United  States  In  bulk  containers  may,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  shaU  pre- 
scribe, be  withdrawn  from  customs  custody 


In  approving  H.R.  10517.  as  passed  by    PROPOSED  ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE 


the  House,  the  Senate  amended  the  bill 
by  addiJg  a  provision  which  would 
amend  sections  5232  la)  and  <bi  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  Section  5232(a) 
presently  permits,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, imported  distilled  spirits  in  bulk 
containers  to  be  withdrawn  from  cus- 
toms custody  and  transferred  into  In- 
ternal Revenue  bonded  warehouses  with- 
out payment  of  the  internal  revenue  tax 
Imposed  on  such  distilled  spirits.  How- 
ever, distilled  spirits  produced  in  Puerto 
Rico    and    the    Virgin    Islands    when 


HOUSE  UNTIL  TUESDAY.  DECEM- 
BER 29. 1970 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  lor  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R,  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  of  the  Members  know  that  I  had 
hoped  we  could  amend  the  resolution 
sent  over  from  the  other  body  so  we 
would  come  back  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, but  the  other  body  indicated  that 
if  that  were  done  they  would  not  approve 


Shipped  into  the  United  States  to  bulk  resoluOon  as  amended.  I  believe  that 


containers  may  not  be  withdrawn  from 
customs  custody  and  transferred  in  such 
bulk  containers  or  by  pipeline  into  In- 
ternal Re'/enue  bonded  warehouses  with- 
out payment  at  the  time  of  such  with- 
drawal and  transfer  of  the  applicable  ex- 
cise tax  imposed  on  such  distilled  spirits. 
The  Senate  amendment  would  extend 
such  privilege  to  shipments  of  distilled 
spirits  in  bulk  from  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

I  am  informed  that  the  Tieasurj'  De- 
partment supports  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. I*lr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  Senate 
amendment  is  meritorious  and  urge  that 
the  House  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  HJl.  10517. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  wa»  concurred 
In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

PROVIDING  FOR  AN  ADJOURNMENT 
OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES  OF  CON- 
GRESS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  87  and  ask 

for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  (31erfc  read  the  Senate  concurrent 

resolution  as  follows: 


this  is  the  best  possible  resolution  of  the 
situation  that  we  could  achieve. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  hope  that  the  other 
body  will  get  down  to  work  on  Mon- 
day, and  I  hope  they  will  continue  to 
work  on  Tuesday  with  the  hope  and  ex- 
pectation that  between  their  working  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday  and  our  willing- 
ness to  cooperate  on  Tuesday,  we  can 
conclude  the  business  of  this  Congress 
on  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  think  it  is  vitally 
important  that  all  of  our  Members  be 
here,  because  there  will  be  several  things 
that  might  develop  that  would  require 
a  quorum. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  suggest  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  if  there  is  a 
chance  of  getting  the  House  to  come 
in  at  11  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  next 
week  so  hopefully  wc  might  get  started 
earlier,  and  perhaps  finish  earlier? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  no 
objection  personally  to  that,  although  I 
have  not  conferred  with  the  Speaker.  I 
do  urge  all  Members  to  be  here  on  Tues- 
day. This  is  tital.  The  House  will  recess 
an  extra  day,  that  is,  one  more  day  than 
the  other  bodv  vOl  recess.  I  think  they 
need  the  additional  day's  work  more  than 
we  do,  but  it  is  necessary  for  Members 
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to  be  here  when  the  House  returns  on 
Tuesday. 

May  I  alio  urge  the  Members  to  remain 
until  we  finish  tonight,  because  we  would 
like  to  have  the  table  as  clean  as  possible, 
and  we  hope  to  wipe  the  slate  as  clenn  as 
PDwible  be/ore  we  leave  here  tonight  so 
that  we  will  have  that  much  less  to  do 
when  we  come  back.  I  urge  all  the  Mem- 
bers to  Etay  here  this  evening.  I  think 
we  can  quickly  dispose  of  most  of  the 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent,  at  the  request  of  the 
mmority  leader,  that  when  ne  come  m  on 
Tuesday.  I>cember  29,  we  adjourn  to 
come  in  m  11  o'clock  ajn. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  considering  the  mat- 
ter, I  am  not  suie  that  such  a  request  is 
parliamentnrily  posiiible  in  the  liglit  of  a 
concurrent  reimlution. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  Just 
going  to  a.'^k  that  question. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  unanimr'us-con.sent  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  withdraws  his  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

PAAI-IAMSNTABT   INQTmiT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary mquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wUl 
state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  was 
the  determination  with  respect  to  the  re- 
conv3ning  of  the  House  on  Tuesday? 

The  S.^caker.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  the  House  will  meet  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  Tuesday.  December  29. 1970. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Speaker. 
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SHRIMP  BOATS  AND  OTHER 
"SPECIAL  SERVICE"  VESSELS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  bill  iH.R.  1674.i)  to  e.xempt 
shrimp  ve.s.'els  from  the  duty  imposed  on 
repairs  made  to,  and  repair  parts  and 
equipment  purchased  for.  VS.  ves- 
sels in  foreign  countries,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

Page  1.  strike  out  lines  3  to  9.  mcluslve. 
and  Insert;  "That  section  466  of  the  TarWT 
Act  of  1»30  1.1  amended  to  read  an  follows: 
"  'Sec.  486.  Equipment     and      Repairs      op 


*"fa>  The  equipments,  or  any  part  thereof. 
Including  boats,  purciiased  for,  or  the  re- 
pair part-5  or  materials  to  be  used,  or  the  ex- 
pense,^  of  repairs  made  in  a  foreign  country 
upon  a  vessel  documented  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  to  engage  In  the  foreign 
or  coasting  trade,  or  a  vessel  Intended  to 
be  employed  In  such  trade,  shall,  on  the  Hrst 
arrival  of  such  vessel  In  any  port  of  the 
United  States,  be  liable  to  entry  and  the  pay- 
ment of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  50  per  centum 
on  the  cost  thereof  In  such  foreign  country: 
and  If  the  owner  or  ma.st«r  of  such  vessel 
shaU  wlUfuIlv  and  knowingly  neglect  or  fall 
to  report,  make  entry,  or  pay  duties  as  herein 
required,  auch  veesel,  with  her  tackle    ap- 


parel, and  furniture,  shall  be  seized  and  for- 
feited. For  the  purposes  of  this  secUon,  com- 
pensation paid  to  members  of  the  regular 
crew  of  such  vessel  In  connection  with  the 
Installation  of  any  such  equipments  or  any 
part  thereof,  or  the  making  of  repairs.  In  a 
foreign  ooimtry,  shall  not  be  Included  In  the 
cost  of  such  equipment  or  part  thereof  or  of 
such  repairs. 
'*  '(b)  If  the  owner  or  master  of  such  vessel 

furnishes  good  and  sufficient  evidence  that 

■"(1»  such  vessel,  while  in  the  regular 
covurse  of  her  voyage,  was  compelled,  by  stress 
of  weather  or  other  casualty,  to  put  Into 
such  foreign  port  and  purchase  such  equip- 
ments, or  make  such  repairs,  to  secure  the 
safety  and  seaworthiness  of  the  vessel  to  en- 
able her  to  reach  her  port  of  destination; 

"'121  such  equipments  or  parts  thereof 
or  repair  paru  or  materials,  wore  manufac- 
tured or  produced  In  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  labor  necessary  to  Install  such  equip- 
ments or  to  make  such  repairs  was  per- 
formed by  resldente  of  the  United  States,  or 
by  members  of  the  regular  crew  of  such 
vessel:  or 

'"(31  such  equipments,  or  parts  thereof, 
or  materials,  or  labor,  were  used  as  dunnage 
for  corgo.  or  for  the  packing  or  shoring 
thereof,  or  In  the  erection  of  temporary 
bulkheads  or  other  similar  devices  for  the 
control  of  bulk  cargo,  or  In  the  preparation 
(without  permanent  repair  or  alteration)  of 
tanks  for  the  carriage  of  liquid  cargo; 
"  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  au- 
thorized to  remit  or  refund  such  duties  and 
such  vessel  shall  not  be  liable  to  forfeiture 
and  no  license  or  enrollment  and  Ucense  or 
renewal  of  either,  shell  hereafter  be  Issued  to 
any  such  vessel  until  the  collector  to  whom 
application  Is  made  for  the  same  shall  be 
satisfied,  from  the  oath  of  the  owner  or 
master,  that  all  such  equipments  or  parts 
thereof  or  materials  and  repairs  made  with- 
in the  year  Immediately  preceding  such  ap- 
pucauon  have  l>een  duly  accounted  for  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  secUon,  and  the 
duties  accruing  thereon  duly  paid;  and  If 
such  owner  or  master  shall  refuse  to  take 
such  oath,  or  take  It  falsely,  the  vessel  shall 
be  seized  and  forfeited. 

"'(c)  In  the  case  of  any  vessel  designed 
and  used  pnmar'Jy  for  purposes  other  than 
transporting  passengers  or  property  in  the 
foreign  or  coasting  trade  which  arrives  in  a 
port  of  the  United  States  two  yeare  or  more 
after  Its  last  departure  from  a  port  of  the 
United  States,  the  duties  Imposed  by  this 
secUon  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  (1) 
flsh  nets  and  netung.  and  (2)  other  equip- 
ments, and  parts  thereof,  and  repair  parts 
and  miterlals  purcha.wd,  or  repairs  made, 
during  tbe  first  six  months  after  the  last  de- 
parture of  such  ves:;el  from  a  port  of  the 
United  States.' " 

Page  2.  Une  2.  strike  out  "articles  en- 
tered" and  la«ert  "entries  made  In  connec- 
tion with  arrivals  of  vessels". 

Page  2.  line  6.  strike  out  "the  entry  of  any 
article"  and  insert  "any  entry  in  connection 
with  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  used  primarily 
for  the  catching  of  shrimp". 
Page  2.  after  line  15.  Insert : 
"SEC.  3.  Effective  with  respect  to  entiles 
made  In  connection  with  arrivals  of  vessels 
on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  (or  treated  under  section  2  as  made  on 
the  day  after  such  date),  sections  3114  and 
3116  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  (19  USC.  257  and  258)  are  repealed" 
Amend  »he  title  ao  as  to  read :  "An  Act  to 
limit.  In  the  case  of  certain  special  service 
vessels,  the  application  of  the  duties  Im- 
posed on  equipments  ond  repair  parts  pur- 
chased for.  and  repairs  made  to.  United  States 
ves.«els  m  foreign  countries." 
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Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin  Mr 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object— 
and  I  do  not  object— I  do  so  in  orto 
to  allow  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
to  explain  the  amendments, 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUI  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  HJi.  16745 
which  passed  the  House  on  June  22  197o' 
would  amend  section  3114  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  to  exeipt 
U.S.  vessels  which  are  primarily  used  lor 
the  catching  of  shrimp  from  the  50-per- 
cent ad  valorem  duty  impased  on  repairs 
made  to.  and  equipment  purchased  for 
U.S.  vessels  in  foreign  coimtries 

The  amendment  to  H.R.  16745  pro- 
posed by  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  would  amend 
H.R.  18745.  as  passed  by  the  House,  to  a 
number  of  respects. 

First,  the  Senate  amendment  would 
extend  the  proposed  exemption  from 
duty  on  repairs  made  In  foreign  coun- 
tries to  any  "special  service"  vessel  of 
the  United  States  that  Is  not  used  pri- 
marily to  carry  passengers  or  cargo  As 
indicated  previously,  the  House  bm 
would  exempt  only  vessels  primarily 
used  for  the  catchine  of  shrimp. 

Further,  under  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, such  duty  exemption  on  repairs 
performed  abroad  would  apply  only  to 
such  repairs  mode  after  the  first  6 
months  of  any  voyage  In  which  such 
vessel  operated  in  international  or  for- 
eign waters  for  a  period  of  2  years  or 
more. 

The  amendment  made  by  HJl.  18745, 
as  approved  by  the  Senate,  to  section 
3114  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States  is  to  apply  to  the  arrival  of  vessels 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act.  However,  the  amendment  to  section 
3114  of  the  ReiLsed  Statutes  would  apply 
to  arrivals  of  shrimp  vessels  made  after 
January  1, 1969,  imder  certain  conditions, 
as  provided  in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Saiate 
amendment  is  meritorious.  I  urge  that 
the  House  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  16745. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate  amendments   were   con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 


AMENDING  TARIFF  SCHEDULES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  iHJR.  17068)  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  a  partial  exemption  from 
duty  for  aircraft  manufactured  or  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  with  the  use 
of  foreign  components  Imported  under 
temporary  importation  bond,  with  the 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  con- 
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sider  the  Senate  amendments  in  the 
Bouse. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  4,  after  line  7.  Insert; 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  313  of  the  TarlS  Act 
of  1930  (19  U.S.C.  1313)  Is  amended  by  re- 
designating subsections  (h),  (t),  and  (J)  as 
(1).  (J),  and  (k),  respectively,  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  subsection  (g)  the  foUowlng  new 
iubsectlon: 

"  (h)  Upon  the  exportation  of  Jet  aircraft 
engines  that  have  been  overhauled,  repaired, 
rebuilt,  or  reconditioned  In  the  United  States 
vllb  the  use  of  Imported  merchandise,  in- 
cluding parts,  there  shall  be  refunded,  upon 
istlafactory  proof  that  such  Imported  mer- 
chandise has  been  so  used,  the  duties  which 
have  been  paid  thereon,  in  amounts  not  less 
than  1100.' 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(s)  BbaU  apply  with  respect  to  articles  ex- 
ported on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
jneat  of  this  Act." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
tmend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
states  to  provide  for  a  partial  exemption 
from  duty  for  aircraft  manufactured  or  pro- 
daced  In  the  Umted  States  with  the  use  of 
foreign  components  Imported  under  tem- 
porary importation  bond,  and  for  other  pur- 
poles." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
do  so  In  order  that  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  may  explain  the  Senate 
smendments  and  also  the  proposed  limi- 
tation on  the  Senate  amendment  which 
I  think  the  gentleman  Intends  to  offer. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Involves  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  exempt  aircraft. 

We  have  an  amendment  from  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  adopted  by  the  Senate, 
which  I  will  ask  to  be  reported  in  a 
minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  17068,  as  passed  by 
Ihe  House  on  July  8,  1970,  would  pro- 
vide for  a  partial  exemption  from  duty 
for  returned  American  aircraft  which 
were  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
with  the  use  of  foreign  articles  which 
had  been  admitted  duty  free  under  bond. 
Briefly,  the  bill  provides  that  returned 
Ame.-ican  aircraft  would,  In  general,  be 
subject  to  a  duty  equal  to  the  amount 
of  duty  which  would  have  been  payable 
on  the  foreign  articles  had  they  not  been 
entered  free  of  duty  under  bond. 

In  approving  H.B.  17068  as  passed  by 
the  House,  the  Senate  amended  the  bill 
to  provide  drawback  privileges  to  im- 
ported articles  used  in  the  repair  or  over- 
haul of  Jet  aircraft  engines  in  tlie  United 
States  which  are  subsequently  exported. 
At  present  "overhaul,  repair,  rebuilding 
tod  reconditioning"  are  not  considered 
to  be  "manufactured  or  produced"  in  the 
context  of  the  drawback  provisions  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

It  is  understood  that  If  firms  over- 
hauUng  or  rebuilding  Jet  aircraft  engines 
<»uld  use  the  drawback  provisions  and 
obtain  a  rebate  of  the  duty  originally 
B»ld  on  the  imported  parts,  it  would  en- 
hance theh-  competitive  ability  vls-a-vls 
•hcraft  engine  overhauling  operations 
In  other  countries.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 


the  purpose  of  the  Senate  amendment  is 
meritorious.  Although  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
ttmity  to  review  this  matter.  I  would  urge 
that  the  Hou'e  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  with  an  amendment  re- 
stricting the  use  of  the  drawback  pro- 
visions in  this  Instance  to  jet  aircraft 
engines  manufactured  or  produced 
abroad. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOTION   OmaxD   BT   MX.   BOW18 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Bocas  moves  to  concur  In  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill  with  the 
following  amendment:  On  page  1.  line  6.  of 
the  Senate  engrossed  amendments.  Insert 
Immediately  after  "engines"  the  foUowlng; 
"manufactured  or  produced  abroad". 

The  motion  was  agree  to. 

MOTION  OfTEBED  BT  MB.  BOGGS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  BooGs  moves  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXTENDING  THE  PERIOD  FOR  FIL- 
ING CERTAIN  MANUFACTURERS 
CLAIMS  FOR  FLOOR  STOCKS  RE- 
FUNDS UNDER  SECTION  209(b)  OP 
THE  EXCISE  TAX  REDUCTION  ACT 
OF  1965 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's desk  the  bill  (H.R.  17473)  to  extend 
the  period  for  filing  certain  manufac- 
turers claims  for  floor  stocks  ref imds  un- 
der section  209(b)  of  the  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1965.  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  consider  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  a,  after  line  3.  Insert : 

"Sec.  a.  Section  231(d|(l)  of  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'July  1,  1970'  and  Inserting  m  Ueu  thereof 
'January  1,  1971'. 

"Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  the  tax  Imposed 
by  section  2001  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  the  estate  tax),  the 
value  of  the  taxable  estate  of  Martha  W. 
Brlce,  who  died  on  November  2,  1969.  shall 
be  determined  by  deducting  from  the  value 
of  the  gross  esute  of  the  said  Martha  W, 
Brlce  (In  addition  to  any  otlier  deductions 
and  exemptions  allowed  by  part  IV  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  n  of  such  Code)  on 
amount  equal  to  any  amounts  transferred, 
prior  to  the  time  prescribed  by  law  (Includ- 
ing any  extensions  thereof)  for  the  filing  of 
an  estate  tax  return  for  such  estate,  from 
the  proceeds  of  such  estate  to  a  charitable 
use  specified  by  Item  III  of  the  will  of  the 
sold  Martha  W.  Brlce.  executed  on  July  3. 
1969. 

"Sbc.  4.  (a)  Section  56  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Imposi- 
tion of  minimum  tax  for  tax  prafennces)  Is 
amended — 


"(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  U>e 
foUowlng : 

"•(2)  the  sum  of — 

"  '(A)  the  taxes  Impoeed  by  this  **ii«p*T 
for  the  taxable  year  (computed  without  re- 
gard to  this  part  and  without  regard  to  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  sections  631  and  541)  re- 
duced by  the  sum  of  the  credits  allowable 
under — 

"'(1)  section  33  (relaUng  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 

"  '(II)  section  37  (relating  to  retirement 
Income),  and 

"*(U1)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment 
credit):  and 

"  *(B)  the  tax  carry  backs  and  carry  overs 
to  the  taxable  yeare.";  and 

"(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  secUon 
the  following  new  subsection; 

•"(c)  Tax  Carxt  Backs  AND  Caxbt  Ovxas. — 
If  for  any  taxable  year — 

"'(1)  the  taxes  Impased  by  this  chapter 
(computed  without  regard  to  this  part  and 
without  regard  to  the  taxes  Imposed  by  sec- 
tions 531  and  541)  reduced  by  the  sum  of  the 
credits  allowable  under — 

"  '(A)  section  33  (relating  to  foreign  tax 
credit). 

"■(B)  section  37  (relating  to  ratlremeut 
Income),  and 

"'(C)  section  38  (relating  to  Investment 
credit ) .  exceed 

"  '(2)  the  sum  of  the  Items  of  Ux  prefer- 
ence In  excess  of  i30,000. 
then  the  excess  of  the  taxes  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  over  the  sum  described  In 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  a  tax  carry  back  to 
each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  such 
year  and  a  tax  carry  over  to  each  of  the  6 
taxable  yeArs  foUowlng  such  year,  except 
that  such  excess  may  not  l>e  a  carry  back  to 
any  taxable  year  ending  on  or  before  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969  The  entire  amount  of  the  excess 
for  a  taxable  year  shaU  be  earned  to  the 
earliest  of  the  taxable  years  to  which  such 
excess  may  be  carried,  and  then  to  each  of 
the  other  taxable  years  to  the  extent  that 
such  excess  Is  not  used  to  reduce  the  amount 
subject  to  tax  under  subsecuon  (a)  for  a 
prior  taxable  year  to  which  excess  may  be 
carried. 

"(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shoU  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31.  1969.  In  the  case  of  a  taxable 
year  beginning  In  1968  and  ending  In  1970. 
the  excess  referred  to  in  occtloii  56ic)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  added  by 
subsection  (a))  shall  be  au  amount  equal 
to  the  excess  determined  under  such  section 
(without  regard  to  the  sentence)  multiplied 
by  a  fraction — 

"(1)  the  numerator  ol  which  Is  the  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  taxable  year  occurring 
after  December  31.  1969,  and 

"(2)  the  denominator  of  which  Is  the 
number  of  days  In  the  entire  taxable  year." 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
extend  the  period  of  filing  certain  manufac- 
turers claims  for  floor  stocks  refunds  under 
section  209(b)  of  the  Excise  Tax  ReducUoa 
Act  of  1965.  and  for  other  purposes  " 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
do  ,so  in  order  that  the  genUeman  from 
Louisiana  may  explain  the  two  Senate 
amendments  which  I  believe  he  will  ask 
the  House  to  concur  in  and  the  one  Sen- 
ate amendment  that  I  expect  the  genUe- 
man to  ask  that  the  House  disagree 
with. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  genUeman  from  Louisiana. 
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Mr.  BOGOS.  There  are  three  Senate 
amendmenu.  It  is  my  understanding 
there  Is  objection  to  one  of  them  and  a 
request  for  concurrence  in  the  other  two. 
I  will  attempt  to  explain  the  amend- 
ments. 

K.R.  17473.  B£  It  passed  the  House, 
permitted  a  manufacturer  who  com- 
plied with  all  the  requirements  of  the 
Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1965  with 
regard  to  floor  stock  refunds,  except  that 
he  did  not  file  his  claim  by  February 
10,  1966,  or  August  10.  1966,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  file  a  claim  for  refund  by  the 
19th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  bill.  The  Senate  agreed  to  this  pro- 
vision without  change. 

However,  the  Senate  has  added  three 
other  provisions  to  this  bill,  two  of 
which  we  believe  It  is  appropriate  to 
adopt. 

The  first  of  the  two  amendments, 
which  appear  appropriate,  relates  to  a 
transitional  lulc  with  respect  to  moving 
expenses.  The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
limited  the  deductibility  of  moving  ex- 
penses to  cases  generally  where  an  In- 
dividual's place  of  emplo^Tnent  was  SO 
miles  or  more  farther  from  his  old  place 
of  residence  than  was  his  prior  place 
of  employment.  The  prior  rule  had  al- 
lowed limited  deductions  where  a  20- 
mile  test  was  met  rather  than  this  50- 
mlle  test.  However,  a  special  transitional 
rule  allowed  taxpayers  to  elect  the  old 
moving  expense  deduction  rule  where 
the  employees  had  been  notified  by  their 
employer  of  a  move  before  December 
20,  1969,  and  the  amounts  were  paid  or 
incurred  for  the  moving  expenses  before 
July  1, 1970. 

The  Senate  amendment  retains  this 
transition  rule  but  modifies  it  to  cover 
cases  where  the  deduction  for  moving 
expenses  relates  to  amounts  paid  or  in- 
curred before  January  1,  1971,  again 
so  long  as  the  employees  were  notified 
by  the  employer  of  the  move  before  De- 
cember 20,  1969.  This  amendment  is 
substantially  identical  to  a  bill  which  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has 
unanimously  reported  and  to  which  the 
Treasury  has  indicated  it  has  no  ob- 
jection. In  view  of  this  we  see  no  prob- 
lems with  this  amendment. 

That  is  the  first  amendment.  I  might 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
adopted  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  Is  In- 
tended to  ask  the  House  to  concur  In 
that  amendment? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Exactly. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  to 
which  we  see  no  objection  deals  with  a 
situation  where  a  decedent  in  her  will 
specifically  left  tl  million  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  building  to  represent  a  memorial 
for  her  husband.  However,  the  will  also 
expressed  the  desire  that  the  heirs  pro- 
vide a  further  amount  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. It  is  also  understood  that  a  codicil 
was  prepared  which  would  have  specifi- 
cally provided  for  the  larger  amount  be- 
ing set  aside  for  this  charitable  purpose 
but  was  not  actually  attached  to  the 
will. 

The  heirs  now  would  like  to  fulfill  the 
intent  of  the  decedent  and  give  an  addi- 
tional $4  million  to  the  University  of 


South  Carolina,  but  financially  In  order 
to  do  so  need  to  have  this  recognized  as 
a  charitable  deduction  In  the  estate  of 
the  decedent.  The  Senate  amendment 
has  this  limited  objective. 

While  we  do  not  believe  that  generally 
it  Is  desirable  to  permit  heirs  to  decide 
on  charitable  contributions  after  the 
death  of  a  decedent  and  treat  them  as 
though  the  contributions  were  made  by 
the  decedent.  In  this  case  there  are  suffi- 
cient facts  and  circumstances  indicating 
that  this  was  the  intent  of  the  decedent 
to  allow  the  charitable  contribution  de- 
duction in  this  one  situation. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  would 
be  treated  as  deductible? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct,  giving  a 
charitable  contributions  deduction. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  It  Is  my 
understanding  that  that  amendment  is 
agreeable. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  amendment  Is 
agreeable,  I  understand. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  There  is 
an  amendment.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  a  necessity  to  ex- 
plain it,  except  the  motion  will  be  to 
disagree  to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  third  amendment 
made  by  the  Senate  is  one  that  we  can- 
not accept  and  believe  should  be  deleted 
from  the  bill.  In  the  19G9  Tax  Reform 
Act  we  added  a  provision  providing  that 
a  10-percent  minimum  tax  is  to  be  Im- 
posed in  those  cases  where  an  individual 
or  a  corporation  has  items  of  income  or 
deduction  which  receive  preference  un- 
der the  tax  laws.  However,  this  tax  is  im- 
posed only  where  these  amounts  exceed 
$30,000  plus  the  regular  tax  liability  of 
the  individual  or  corporation  Involved. 
This  amendment  would  provide  that  to 
the  extent  that  an  individual  or  corpora- 
tion has  regular  tax  liability  In  excess  of 
his  tax  preference  items  this  excess 
amoimt  may  be  carried  back  and  used  as 
a  deduction  in  computing  a  minimum 
tax  in  any  of  the  past  3  years  or  If  not 
used  up  in  this  maimer,  may  be  carried 
forward  and  used  to  offset  preference  in- 
come otherwise  subject  to  the  minimum 
tax  in  any  of  the  5  succeeding  years. 

After  considering  various  Icinds  of  min- 
imum taxes,  the  Congress  settled  on  the 
present  form  in  no  small  part  because  of 
its  simplicity.  The  tax  rate  Is  relatively 
low  and  the  tax  computation  is  simple. 
There  are  many  adjustments  which  could 
be  made  which  are  not  made  in  order 
to  maintain  the  simplicity  of  this  tax. 
The  Senate  amendment  represents  the 
first  step  in  a  departure  from  this  con- 
cept of  a  simple  minimum  tax.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  an  undesirable  step  to 
take. 

I  should  also  say  that  this  Is  a  very  ex- 
pensive step  to  take  as  well.  The  staffs 
of  the  Treasury  Department  and  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion, taking  into  account  the  effect  that 
this  would  have  on  twth  corporations  and 
individuals,  estimate  that  this  would  re- 
sult in  an  aimual  revenue  loss  of  close 
to  $100  million.  When  it  Is  recalled  that 
the  minimum  tax  in  total  is  expected  to 
raise  approximately  $635  million  a  year, 
this  represents  a  major  change  which  we 
believe  should  not  In  any  event  be  con- 


sidered by  the  Congress  without  an  ade- 
quate opportunity  for  consideration  of 
the  proposal, 

I  should  also  add  that  the  Treaauiy 
Department  has  Indicated  that  it  strongly 
opposes  this  amendment  which  we  rec- 
ommend be  deleted  from  the  Senate- 
passed  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  vrithdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection.      

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fromLouiH- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

UOnON    OrTEBXO   BT   MK.   80C<i6 

iSr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  BOGGS  movee  to  concur  In  the  SeoAte 
amendment  to  the  text  of  tlie  bill,  wltb  the 
following  amendment:  On  page  2  of  the  Sen- 
ate engro&sed  amendments,  strike  out  Uae  ft 
and  all  that  foUows  thereafter  down  tlirough 
line  IS  on  page  4. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

MOTION    OFFTBrO    OT    US.    8OO0S 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  otter  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Booos  moves  to  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  title  of  the  hUl. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  the  several  mo- 
tions was  laid  on  the  table. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECErVZ 
MESSAGES  FROM  THE  SENATE 
AND  SPEAKER  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
DULY  PASSED  BY  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  AND  POUND  TRULY  EN- 
ROLLED, NOTWITHSTANDINO  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  tbe 
adjourrunent  of  the  House  until  Tuesday, 
December  29,  1970.  the  Clerk  be  author- 
ized to  receive  messages  from  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  sign  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolutions  duly 
passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrolled^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BILLS  PROM  THE  COMMITTEE  ON 
WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  tay 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  we  have  concluded  the  bills 
that  have  been  passed  by  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  I  have  before  me  the  list 
of  the  29  bills  which  have  been  unani- 
mously reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  these  bills  were  printed  In 
the  Record  at  least  10  days  ago  and  made 
available  to  all  Members  of  the  House. 

I  want  to  say  also  that  the  bills  were 
all  reported  imanlmously  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  and  all  the 
departments  affected  thereby  have  ap- 
proved of  the  proposed  bills. 
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TO  PROVIDE  FLOOR  STOCK  RE- 
FUNDS IN  THE  CASE  OP  CEMENT 

MIXERS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17658)  to  pro- 
vide floor  stock  refunds  In  the  case  of 
cement  mixers,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllj. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
normally  we  follow  the  process  of  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  and  asking  for 
an  explanation.  I  think  it  may  satisfy 
the  membership  If  it  Is  announced  that 
all  of  these  bills  that  are  called  up  at 
this  time  were  reported  without  objec- 
tion unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  in  each  case  the 
departmental  reports  were  favorable.  I 
make  that  statement  in  order  to  save 
time,  but  I  might  say  that  an  explana- 
tion will  be  put  Into  the  Recoks,  I  as- 
sume by  the  gentleman  from  Loiilslana, 
and  in  some  cases  I  will  also  join  with 
a  statement  In  an  extension  of  remarks. 

I  wonder  under  those  circumstances  if 
it  may  be  unnecessary  to  take  this  time 
for  a  verbal  explanation,  but  any  Mem- 
ber desiring  to  do  so  certainly  should 
feel  free  to  ask  for  such  an  explanation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tile  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

ajt.  17668 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 
Repreientativa  o)  the  United  Statet  0/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
where  before  January  1,  1970.  and  after 
June  30,  1968,  any  cement  mixer  subject  to 
the  tax  imposed  by  section  40Q1  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  during  such 
period,  had  been  sold  by  the  manufacttirer, 
producer,  or  Importer,  and  on  January  1, 
1970,  was  held  by  a  dealer  and  had  not  been 
used  and  was  Intended  for  sale,  there  shall 
be  credited  or  refunded  (without  Interest) 
to  the  manufacturer.  produc«r,  or  Importer 
an  amount  equal  to  the  tax  paid  by  the 
manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer  on  tils 
sale  of  the  cement  tnlxer.  If — 

(t)  claim  for  such  credit  or  refund  Is  filed 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  on  or  before  the  end  of  the  ninth 
month  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  based  upon  a  request  sub- 
mitted to  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or 
Importer  on  or  before  the  sixth  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
bill,  by  the  dealer  who  held  the  cement  mixer 
In  respect  of  which  the  credit  or  i«ftmd  is 
claimed;  and 

(2)  on  or  before  the  ninth  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  bill, 
reimbursement  has  been  made  to  the  dealer 
by  the  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Importer 
for  the  tax  on  the  cement  mixer  or  written 
consent  has  been  obtained  from  the  dealer 
to  allowance  of  the  credit  or  refund, 
(b)  For  the  purposae  of  tills  section — 
(1)  The  term  "cement  mixer"  means — 
<A)  any  article  designed  (1)  to  be  placed 
or  mounted  on  an  automobile  truck  chassis 
or  truck  trailer  or  semitrailer  dhassls  and 


(U)  to  be  used  to  process  or  piepaie  ood- 
crete.  and 

(B)  parts  or  accessories  designed  primarily 
for  use  on  or  In  connection  with  an  article 
desclrbed   In  subparagraph    (A). 

<2)  The  term  "dealer"  includes  a  whole- 
saler, jobber,  distributor,  or  retaUer. 

(3)  A  cement  mixer  shall  be  considered 
as  "held  by  a  dealer"  If  title  thereto  has 
passed  to  the  dealer  (whether  or  not  deUvery 
to  him  has  been  made) .  and  If  for  purposes 
of  consumption  title  to  the  cement  mixer 
or  possession  thereof  had  not  at  any  time 
prior  to  January  1.  1970,  been  transferred 
to  any  person  other  than  a  dealer.  For  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  and  notwithstanding 
the  preceding  sentence,  a  cement  mixer  shall 
be  considered  as  "held  by  a  dealer"  and  not 
have  been  used,  although  possession  of  such 
cement  mixer  has  been  transferred  to  an- 
other person,  if  Euch  cement  mixer  Is  re- 
turned to  the  dealer  in  a  transaction  under 
which  any  amount  paid  or  deposited  by 
the  transferee  for  such  cement  mixer  Is  re- 
funded to  him  (other  than  amounts  retained 
by  the  dealer  to  cover  damage  to  the  cement 
mixer  1.  Moreover,  such  a  cement  mixer  shaU 
be  considered  as  held  by  a  dealer  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1070,  even  though  It  was  In  the  pos- 
session of  the  transferee  on  such  day.  It  was 
returned  to  the  dealer  (In  a  transaction  des- 
cribed In  the  preceding  sentence)  before 
January  31, 1970. 

(c)  No  manufacturer,  producer,  or  Im- 
p3rter  shall  be  entitled  to  credit  or  refund 
under  subsection  {a)  unless  he  has  m  his 
possession  such  evidence  of  the  Inventories 
with  respect  to  which  the  credit  or  refund 
is  claimed  ss  may  be  required  by  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
or  his  delegate  under  this  subsection. 

(d)  All  provisions  of  law.  Including  penal- 
ties, applicable  In  respect  of  the  taxes  Im- 
posed by  section  4061  of  such  Code  shall. 
Insofar  as  applicable  and  not  Inconsistent 
with  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  <c)  of  this 
section,  apply  in  respect  of  the  credits  and 
refunds  provided  for  In  subsection  (a)  to  the 
same  extent  as  If  the  cerdlts  or  refunds  con- 
stituted overpayments  of  the  taxes. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "end  of  the  ninth 
month"  and  insert  "last  day  of  the  ninth 
calendar  month". 

Page  2.  line  6,  strike  out  "bUl"  and  Insert 
"Act". 

Page  2.  beginning  m  line  7,  strike  out 
"on  or  before  the  sixth  month"  and  Insert 
"on  or  before  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  cal- 
endar month". 

Page  3,  line  9,  strike  out  "bill"  and  Insert 
"Act". 

Page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "the  ninth 
month"  and  Insert  "the  last  day  of  the  ninth 
calendar  month". 

Page  3,  line  13,  strike  out  "bill"  and  Insert 
"Act". 

Page  3,  line  19,  strike  out  "It"  and  Insert 
"If  it". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HJl.  17658  is  to  provide  for  floor  stocks 
refunds  in  the  case  of  tax-paid  cement 
mixer  bodies  and  parts  and  accessories 
which  were  In  the  hands  of  dealers  on 
January  1.  1970. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  unUl  July  1. 
1968,  cement  mixer  bodies  and  parts  and 
accessories  thereof  were  held  not  to  be 
subject  to  the  truck  tax  or  to  the  tax  on 
truck  parts  and  accessories.  Effective  as 
of  that  dale,  however,  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  by  ruling,  held  these  bodies 
and  parts  and  accessories  to  be  subject 
to  tax. 


In  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  Con- 
gress removed  the  tax  on  cement  mixer 
bodies  and  parts  effective  January  1, 
1970.  That  act,  however,  did  not  provide 
for  floor  stocks  refunds  as  we  customarily 
do  in  such  situations. 

Because  of  the  absence  of  the  usual 
floor  stoclts  refund  provision  In  the  1969 
act,  dealers  have  had  to  ab."»rb  excise 
taxes  ranging  up  to  $700  to  $800  for  each 
mixer  on  which  tax  had  already  been 
paid  in  dealers'  inventory  on  January  1, 
1970.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  placing 
heavy  financial  burdens  on  dealers  with 
tax-paid  stocks  of  cement  mixers  and 
places  them  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage as  compared  with  dealers  who  pur- 
chased stock  from  manufacturers  tax 
free  in  1970  after  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
provision  went  into  effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  granting  of  reftmds 
for  tax-paid  floor  stocks  in  such  situa- 
tions is  customary,  and  the  pending  bill, 
which  allows  refunds  for  tax-paid  stocks 
in  dealers'  hands  on  January  1, 1970,  will 
supply  this  provision,  which  was  uninten- 
tionally omitted  from  the  Tax  Reform 
Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  HJR. 
17658,  and  the  committee  is  imanimous 
in  recommending  its  approval  by  the 
Hoaw. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  HJl.  176S8.  a  bill 
to  provide,  in  the  care  of  cement  mixers 
mounted  on  truck  chassis,  floor  stock 
refunds  of  the  10  percent  manufacturers' 
excise  tax  on  trucks. 

The  bin  would  correct  an  imlntended 
hardship  arising  from  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  which  exempted 
all  cement  mixers  sold  after  December 
30,  1969,  from  the  excise  tax  on  truck 
bodies.  When  these  provisions  were  en- 
acted, the  Congress  did  not.  as  is  custom- 
ary in  such  cases,  provide  floor  stock 
refimds  to  relieve  dealers  who  held  tax- 
paid  floor  stocks  at  the  date  the  exemp- 
tion became  effective. 

As  a  result,  and  in  the  absence  of  reme- 
dial legislation,  dealers  would  be  forced 
to  absorb  from  $700  to  $800  in  excise  tax 
expenditures  for  each  mixer  on  which 
the  tax  has  been  paid,  and  which  was  in 
inventory  as  of  January  1, 1970. 

This  would  Impose  a  heav-y  flnancial 
burden  on  such  dealers  and  put  them  at 
a  severe  competitive  disadvantage  in  re- 
lation to  manufacturers  selling  tax-free 
mixers  and  dealers  who  acquired  stock 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  ample  precedent 
for  the  action  contemplated  In  HJl. 
17658.  Section  6412  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  provides  for  floor  stock  re- 
funds as  of  October  1, 1972,  when  the  tax 
on  automobile  bodies  and  chassis  is 
scheduled  to  be  reduced.  The  Excise  Tax 
Reduction  Act  of  1965  prortded  for  floor 
stock  reftmds  on  appliances,  musical  In- 
struments, photographic  equipment  and 
other  items.  And  the  Congress  tradition- 
ally has  endeavored  to  avoid  discrim- 
inating among  dealers  with  varying  in- 
ventories. 

Accordingly,  this  bill  provides  for  the 
granting  of  refunds  on  cement  mixers 
held  by  dealers  on  January  1.  1970,  and 
on  which  the  excise  tax  was  paid.  The 
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Treasury  Department  ha^  indicated  no 
objection  to  HR.  17658,  and  the  commit- 
tee has  reported  it  unanimously.  I  hope 
the  House  will  approve  it  now  and  thua 
remove  an  inequity  In  the  law. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.'jed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 


Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
m2.v  extend  my  own  remarks  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  blU.  in  explanation  of 
the  bill,  and  that  I  may  extend  my  re- 
marks on  the  remaining  bills  to  be  called 
up:  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
same  permission  for  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Boccs).  as  to  extension 
of  remarks  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
bUls. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  con- 
nection, some  of  the  authors  of  the  vari- 
ous bills  have  requested  the  same  privi- 
lege to  extend  their  remarks,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
permitted  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOINT  INCOME  TAX  LIABnJXy  OP 
INNOCENT  SPOUSES 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  19774)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  in  certam  cases  a 
spouse  will  be  relieved  of  liability  arising 
from  a  joint  income  tax  return,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — this  bill  seems  to  do  something 
for  iimocent  spouses.  Did  the  committee 
provide  lor  common,  everyday  spouses? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cleric  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJl.   1B774 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representaiivea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  axaevtbled.  That  section 
6013  of  the  Zntercai  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  Joint  returns  of  Income  tax  by 
husband  and  wife )  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  tbereof  the  follovlng  new  sub- 
section : 

"(e)  Sporss  Rkueved  op  LuaiUTT  xn  Cxx- 
TAtM  Cases. — 

"(i)  In  gkngkal.  t7nder  regulations  pre- 
ecrlbed  by  the  Secretary  or  hts  delegate,  if — 

"(A)  a  joint  return  has  been  made  under 
this  aectlon  for  a  taxable  year  and  on  such 
return   there   was   omitted   from   gross   in- 


come an  amount  properly  Includable  there- 
in which  is  attributable  to  one  spouse  and 
which  Is  In  excess  of  25  percent  of  the 
amount  of  gross  Income  stated  in  the  return. 
"(B)  the  other  spouse  establishes  that  In 
signing  the  return  he  or  she  did  not  know 
of,  and  had  no  reason  to  know  of,  such 
omission,  and 

"iC)  taking  into  account  whether  or  not 
the  other  spouse  significantly  benefited  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  the  lt.ems  omitted 
from  gross  income  and  taking  into  account 
all  other  facts  and  circumstances,  it  Is  in- 
equitable to  hold  the  other  spouse  liable  for 
the  deficiency  in  tax  for  such  taxable  year 
attributable  to  such  omission, 
then  the  other  spouse  shall  lie  relieved  of 
liability  for  tax  (including  Interest,  penal- 
ties, and  other  amounts)  for  such  taxable 
year  to  the  extent  that  such  liabuity  is  at- 
tribtitable  to  such  omission  from  gross  In- 
come. 

"(2)  SpxciAt  RtTucs. — For  purpoees  of  para- 
graph (1)  — 

"(A)  the  determination  of  the  spouse  to 
whom  items  of  gross  Income  (oUier  than 
gro3s  Income  from  property)  are  attributable 
shall  be  made  without  regard  to  community 
property  laws,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  omitted  from  gross  in- 
come shall  be  determined  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided by  section  0501(e)(1)(A)." 

Sec.  a.  (a)  Section  6501(c)(1)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
limitations  on  assessment  and  collection)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  tbereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a 
joint  return  under  section  6013,  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  not  apply  to  a  spouse  who 
establishes  that,  at  the  time  the  return  was 
made,  he  or  she  did  not  know,  and  had  uo 
reason  to  know,  that  the  return  was  false 
or  fraudulent." 

(b)  Section  6653 (b)  of  such  Code  (relaung 
to  failure  to  pay  tax)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  tbereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "In  the  case  of  a  Joint  return  under 
section  6013,  this  subsection  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  a  spouse  who  establishes  that,  at  the 
time  the  return  was  made,  he  or  she  did  not 
know,  and  had  no  reason  to  know,  of  the 
fraud." 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
two  sections  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  all 
taxable  years  to  which  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  applies.  Corresponding  provl- 
^.lons  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Included  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1939  and  shall 
apply  to  oU  taxable  years  to  wblcb  such 
Code  applies. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  strike  out  line  6  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  19,  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"Sec.  2.  Section  GSS3(b|  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cotle  of  1954  (relating  to  foUure  to 
pay  tax)  la  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the 
case  of  a  joint  return  under  section  6013,  this 
subsection  sliall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  tax  of  a  spouse  unless  some  part  of  the 
underpayment  Js  due  to  the  fraud  of  such 
spouse.' " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  19774 
would  provide  relief  in  the  compelling 
situations  which  have  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  in  connection  with  the  im- 
position upon  innocent  spouses  of  large 
liabilities  for  taxes  and  penalties  attrib- 
utable to  income  omitted  from  a  Joint 
rettim  by  the  other  spouse. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imder  existing  law.  in- 
dividuals filing  a  Joint  Income  tax  return 
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are  Jointly  and  severaUy  liable  for  any 
tax  liability  foimd  to  be  due.  This  gen- 
eral Joint  and  several  liability  rule  is 
necessary  for  administrative  simplicity 
since  a  Joint  return  does  not  separately 
show  the  respective  incomes  of  husband 
and  wife  and  the  statute  imposes  a  single 
tax  on  their  aggregate  income. 

Numerous  cases  have  both  brought  to 
the  committee's  attention  in  which  the 
imposition  of  Joint  liability  upon  an  in- 
nocent spouse  has  resulted  In  grave  in- 
justice. A  typical  situation  is  one  to  which 
a  husband  embezzles  funds  and  omits 
the  proceeds  from  gross  income.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  the  wife  of  the  embea- 
zler  filed  a  Joint  return  with  him  for  the 
year  in  which  the  income  should  have 
been  reported,  the  Internal  Revenue 
Senice  may.  tmder  existing  law.  hold 
the  innocent  spouse  liable  for  the  tax 
UabUity  resulting  from  the  underpay- 
ment and  for  the  SO-percent  fraud  pen- 
alty due  as  a  result  of  the  fraudulent 
omission  from  income. 

This  liability  may  be  Imposed  upon  the 
spouse  even  though  she  had  no  knowledge 
of  her  husband's  activities  and  even 
though  she  did  not  benefit  in  any  way 
from  the  use  of  the  embezzled  funds 
Several  cases  of  this  nature  have  involved 
situations  in  which  the  innocent  spouse 
has  been  deserted  by  her  husband  and 
the  funds  gained  by  embezzlement  or 
theft  have  been  squandered  and  spent  by 
the  wrongdoer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pending  bill,  HJl. 
19774,  seeks  to  correct  the  unfairness  in 
these  situations  and  to  bring  Government 
tax  collection  practices  into  accord  with 
basic  principles  of  equity.  First,  the  bill 
provides  that  when  three  conditions  exist. 
the  iimocent  spouse  is  to  be  relieved  at 
tax  liability,  including  Interest  and  pen- 
alties, to  the  extent  that  such  liability  is 
attributable  to  an  omission  from  gross 
income.  These  three  conditions  are: 

First.  A  joint  return  has  been  filed  and 
the  omission  from  gross  income  attribut- 
able to  one  spouse  amoimts  to  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  total  gross  income  stated 
on  the  return: 

Second.  The  Innocent  spouse  estab- 
lishes that  in  signing  the  return  he  or  she 
did  not  Icnow  of,  and  had  no  reason  to 
Icnow  of,  the  omission  from  income;  and 
Third.  TaliOng  into  account  whether  or 
not  the  spouse  significantly  benefited 
from  the  items  omitted  from  gross  in- 
come and  all  other  facts  and  circum- 
stances. It  is  inequitable  to  hold  the 
spouse  in  question  liable  for  the  defi- 
ciency in  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  section  2  of  the  bill  also 
amends  the  present  provision  imposing  a 
50-percent  fraud  penalty  when  an  imder- 
payment  is  due  to  fraud.  In  this  case,  the 
bill  provides,  in  effect,  that  if  one  spouse 
is  shown  to  be  guilty  of  fraud  in  the  fil- 
ing of  a  joint  return,  the  other  spouse 
is  not  to  be  liable  for  the  fraud  penalty 
unless  it  is  established  that  he  or  she  is 
also  guilty  of  fraud.  This  potential  relief 
from  the  fraud  penalty  applies  even 
though  the  spouse  in  question  may  be 
jointly  liable  for  the  imderpayment  of  tax 
due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  convinced  that  the  changes 
that  would  be  brought  by  HJL  18774  are 
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g^jessary  to  simple  equity  and  Justice  in 
the  administration  of  our  tax  laws.  The 
(jounittee  is  unanimous  in  recommend- 
ln(  its  passage  by  the  House. 

llr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er I  support  H.R.  19774.  a  bill  which 
,^d  in  certam  cases  relieve  a  spouse 
jj  liability  connected  with  omissions 
(rem  gross  income  on  joint  tax  returns. 

Under  present  law.  persons  who  file 
jolnl  returns  are  jointly  and  severally 
mble.  This  Is  administratively  soimd  be- 
caiue  the  joint  return  does  not  show 
itparate  entries  of  husband  or  wife,  and 
tiecause  the  statute  calls  for  the  imposi- 
Ooo  of  a  smgle  tax  on  the  aggregate 
income. 

Bowever.  the  conmiittee's  attention 
Kss  called  to  cases  in  which  one  spouse 
lad  no  knowledge  of  the  other's  Income 
or  failure  to  rejiort  it.  and  did  not  l)€neflt 
St  all  from  the  tmreported  income,  yet 
ns  held  liable  for  its  omission  from  the 
joint  return.  The  members  agreed  that 
aich  injustices  should  be  averted,  and 
attempted  to  do  so  in  this  bill  by  provid- 
ing that  an  innocent  spouse  would  be 
nliev«l  of  liability  attributable  to  an 
oinisslon  from  gross  income,  if: 

First,  the  onUsslon  amotmted  to  more 
iliu  3S  percent  of  total  gross  income: 

Second,  the  iimocent  spouse  estab- 
liibed  complete  ignorance  of  the  omis- 
sion: and 

Third,  it  would  be  inequitable  to  hold 
tlie  innocent  spouse  liable,  taking  into 
consideration  whether  or  not  he  or  she 
beneflted  from  the  omitted  income. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  50- 
percent  fraud  penalty  would  not  apply 
to  a  spouse  unless  some  part  of  the  im- 
derpayment on  the  joint  return  were  due 
to  tbe  fraud  of  that  spouse. 

In  short,  the  committee  has  endeav- 
ored in  this  bill  to  protect  the  innocent 
spouse  in  cases  Involving  a  significant 
understatement  of  income  once  that 
Innocence  has  been  established. 

No  departmental  or  other  objection  to 
the  bill  was  heard,  and  the  committee 
ns  unanimous  in  reporting  it. 

Tbe  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
ud  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
dder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


INCOME  TAX  TREATMENT  OP  CER- 
TAIN SALES  BY  CORPORATION  OP 
REAL  PROPERTY  HEUD  MORE 
THAN  25  YEARS. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  Immediate  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  bill  (H.R.  19790)  relating 
to  the  income  tax  treatment  of  certain 
Bales  of  real  property  by  a  corporation, 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
B.R  19790 

><  tt  enaeted  by  the  Senate  and  Bouse  of 
Hemtentativei    of   the    Unttei    States   of 
America  in  Congress  assemhted^  That    (a) 
CXVI 373»— Part  S3 


for  purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  any  lot  or  parcel  of  real  property  sold 
of  exchanged  by  a  corporation  which  would, 
but  for  this  Act.  be  treated  as  property  held 
primarily  for  sole  to  customers  In  tbe  ordi- 
nary coune  of  trade  or  business  shall  not, 
except  to  the  extent  provided  In  (b),  be  ao 
treated  If — 

( 1 )  no  shareholder  of  the  corporation  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly  holds  real  property  pri- 
marily for  sale  to  customers  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  trade  or  business:   and 

(2)  (A)  such  lot  or  parcel  is  a  part  of  real 
property  held  for  more  than  twenty-five  years 
at  the  time  of  sale  or  exchange  acquired  tie- 
fore  January  I,  1934.  by  the  corporation  as 
a  result  of  the  foreclosure  of  a  lien  (or  liens) 
thereon  which  secured  the  payment  of  in- 
debtedness held  by  one  or  more  creditors  who 
transferred  one  or  more  foreclosure  bids  to 
the  corporation  in  exchange  for  all  its  stock 
(With  or  without  other  consideration),  or 

(B)  (1)  such  lot  or  parcel  is  a  part  of  addi- 
tional real  property  acquired  tiefore  January 
1,  1967.  by  the  corporation  in  the  near  vicin- 
ity of  any  real  property  to  which  subpara- 
graph (A)  applies,  or 

(U)  such  lot  or  parcel  is  wholly  or  to  some 
extent  a  part  of  any  minor  acquisition  made 
after  Oecemtwr  31.  1956,  by  the  corporation 
to  adjust  tMundaries,  to  flu  gaps  in  previ- 
ously acquired  property,  to  facilitate  the  In- 
stallation of  streets,  utlUties,  and  other  pub- 
lic facilities,  or  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  ad- 
jacent property,  or 

(ill)  such  lot  or  parcel  is  wholly  or  to 
some  extent  a  part  of  a  reacqulsltlon  by  the 
corporation  after  December  31,  1956,  of  prop- 
erty previously  owned  by  the  corporation; 
but  only  If  at  least  80  percent  (as  measured 
by  area)  of  the  real  property  sold  or  ex- 
changed by  the  corporation  within  the  tax- 
able year  is  property  described  In  subpara- 
graph (A);  and 

(3)  there  were  no  acquisitions  of  real  prop- 
erty by  the  corporation  after  December  31, 
1956,  other  than — 

(A)  acquisitions  described  In  paragraph 
(2)(B)(11)  and  reacqulsltlons  described  In 
paragraph  (31  (B)  (lit),  or 

(B)  acquisitions  of  real  property  used  In 
a  trade  or  business  of  the  corporation  or 
held  for  Investment  by  the  corporation;  and 

(4)  the  corporation  did  not  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1957,  sell  or  exchange  (except  in  con- 
demnation or  under  ttireat  of  condemna- 
tion) any  residential  lot  or  parcel  on  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  sale  or  exchange,  there 
existed  any  substantial  improvements  (other 
than  Improvements  in  existence  at  the  time 
the  land  was  acquired  by  the  corporation) 
except  subdivision,  clearing,  grubbing,  and 
grading,  tmlldlng  or  Installation  of  water, 
sewer,  and  drainage  facilities,  construction  of 
roads,  streets,  and  sidewalks,  and  Installa- 
uon  of  utllitlee. 

In  any  case  in  which  a  corporation  referred 
to  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (3).  and  (4)  Is  a 
member  of  an  afOliated  group  as  defined  In 
section  1504(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1964.  such  ofllllated  group  shall,  for  pur- 
poses of  such  paragraphs,  t>e  treated  as  a 
single  corporation. 

(b)(1)  Gain  from  any  sale  or  exctiange 
described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deemed, 
for  purposes  of  such  Code,  to  be  gain  from 
the  sale  of  property  held  primarily  for  sale 
to  customers  in  tbe  ordinary  course  of  trade 
or  business  to  the  extent  of  5  percent  of  the 
selling  price. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  computing  gain  un- 
der paragraph  (1),  expenditures  Incurred  In 
connection  with  the  sale  or  exchange  of  any 
lot  or  parcel  shall  neither  be  allowed  as  a 
deduction  In  computing  taxable  Income,  nor 
treated  as  reducing  the  amount  realised  on 
stich  sale  or  exchange;  but  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  do«s  not  exceed  the  portion 
of  gain  deemed  tmder  paragraph  (1)   to  be 


gain  from  the  eale  of  property  held  pri- 
marily for  sale  lo  customers  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade  or  business  shall  be  so  allowed 
as  a  deduction,  and  the  remainder,  if  any, 
shall  tw  treated  as  reducmg  ttie  amount  real- 
ized on  such  sale  or  exchange. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b)  shau  apply  to  taxable  years  t)eginntng 
alt«r  Deccmt>er  31,  1957.  and  before  Jan- 
uary 1,  1904.  In  case  refund  or  credit  ot 
any  overpayment  resulting  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  provisions  of  sutwections  (a) 
and  (b)  to  any  of  such  taxable  years  is 
prevented  by  the  operation  of  any  law  or  rule 
of  law  (mcludlng  sectloiu  7131  and  7133  of 
such  Code)  refund  or  credit  of  such  over- 
payment, may,  nevertheless,  be  made  or  al- 
lowed if  claim  therefor  Is  filed  within  one 
year  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  Section  1337  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954  Is  amended   by: 

(1)  In  subsection  (a),  striking  out  the 
parenthetical  expression:  "(including  cor- 
porations only  If  no  shareholder  direcUy  or 
indirectly  holds  real  property  for  sole  to  cus- 
tomers In  the  ordinary  course  of  trade  or 
business  and  only  in  the  case  of  property  de- 
scnt>ed  In  the  last  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)(3))"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  tbe 
words  "other  than  a  corporation"; 

(2)  In  subsection  (b).  striking  out  the  last 
sentence. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subeectlcm 
(a)  shall  be  effective  for  taxable  years  be- 
gliuilng  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  tlUs 
Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  4.  strike  out  "sold  of"  and  In- 
sert "sold  or" 

Page  2.  Une  2.  strike  out  "held  for"  and  In- 
sert "(i)  held  for" 

Page  2.  line  9.  strike  out  "or  exchange"  and 
insert  "or  exchange,  and  (U) " 

Page  4.  tieglnnmg  In  line  16,  strike  out  "Is 
case"  and  all  that  follows  down  tlirough  Une 
33. 

The  coounittee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr,  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  HS,.  19790 
is.  in  essence,  a  perfecting  amendment 
to  a  provision  of  law  originally  enacted 
in  1956.  The  bill  is  concerned  with  sec- 
tion 1237  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  which  specifies  cases  in  which 
those  who  subdivide  properly  for  eale 
may  obtain  capital  gains  treatment,  as 
distinguished  from  ordinary  income 
treatment,  with  respect  to  the  gain  on 
sales  of  such  property. 

In  1956  Congress  amended  section 
1237  to  make  its  rules  avaUable  in  the 
case  of  corporations  acquiring  property 
as  a  result  of  the  foreclosure  of  a  lien, 
which  property  Is  subsequently  subdi- 
vided. The  1956  rule  also  was  intended  to 
apply  to  property  adjacent  to  the  fore- 
closed property.  There  have  been  diffi- 
culties, however,  in  administering  and 
interpreting  this  provision,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  pending  bill  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  perfecting  amendment  clarifiing 
the  Intent  of  the  original  provision.  In 
general  terms,  this  clarifying  amend- 
ment restricts  the  capital  gains  treat- 
ment In  the  case  of  corporations  to  sit- 
uations where  property  was  acquired  by 
foreclosure  of  a  lien  before  1934,  where 
the  property  has  been  held  for  25  years 
before  sale,  and  where  no  additional 
property  was  acquired  after  1966.  The 
provision  also  applies  to  property  in  the 
near  vicinity  of  the  foreclosed  property 
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so  long  S5  it  does  not  constitute  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  property  sold  In 
any  year.  This  provision  will  apply  to 
sales  made  after  1957  but  only  to  years 
which  are  open  at  the  time  of  enactment 
of  this  bill. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  Indi- 
cated ft  hK  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  HR.  19790.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
unanimous  in  recommending  its  approval 
by  the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TAX      TREATMENT      OF      CERTAIN 
TRANSFERS     OF    PROPERTy    TO 
FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS 
Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill    CHR.   1988«i    to 
amend  section  367  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954,   which  was  unani- 
mously  reported   to   the  House  by   the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bin. 
The  SPEAKER.  Ts  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  isese 
Be  It  enacted  bji  the  Settate  and  Home  o/ 
Bepreaentatitrs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
367  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  18S4 
I  relating  to  foreign  corporations)  la  amended 
to  read  ae  follows ; 

"sac.    387.   roEXlGN   COaPOBATlOHB. 

"(aj  Oenesal  Rult. — in  determining  the 
extent  to  which  gain  shall  be  recognized  m 
the  case  of  any  of  the  exchangee  described 
in  section  332.  351.  354,  355,  350,  or  381.  a 
foreign  corporation  shall  not  be  considered 
as  a  corporation  unless — 

"(11  before  such  exchange,  or 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  exchange  described 
In  subsection  (b) .  either  before  or  alter  such 
exchange.  It  has  been  estabUshed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
that  such  exchange  la  not  In  pursuance  of  a 
plan  having  as  one  of  ItA  principal  purposes 
the  avoidance  of  Federal  Income  taxes.  For 
purpDsee  of  this  section,  any  distribution  de- 
scribed In  section  355  (or  so  much  of  section 
356  a^  relates  to  section  355)  shsJl  be  treated 
as  sn  exchange  whether  or  not  It  Is  an 
exchange. 

"(b)  Applxcstion  or  SoasxcnoN  (a)  (2). — 
Subsection  (a)  (3)  sball  apply  In  the  case 
of  an  exchange  by  a  foreign  corporation  of — 

"(1)  stock  In  one  foreign  corporation  for 

"(2)  stoclc  in  another  foreign  corporation. 
If  the  corporations  referred  to  In  parsgraphs 
(n  and  (21  differ  only  In  their  form  of  orga- 
niaatlott,  and  If  the  ownership  of  the  cor- 
poration referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  Im- 
mediately prior  to  such  exchange  Is  Identical 
to  the  ownership  of  the  corporation  re- 
ferred to  la  paragraph  (3)  Immediately  after 
such  exchange." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  exchanges  oc- 
curring after  December  31.  1967. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following: 

That  (a)  section  367  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  19M  (relating  to  foreign  cor- 
porations) Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"axe.  367.  VOBXIOM  coapoaATtoHs. 

"(a)  OXNXESI.  Rdlx. — In  determining  the 
extent  to  which  gain  shall  be  recognlied  In 
the  case  of  any  of  the  exchanges  described  In 
section  332,  351.  365.  366.  or  361.  a  foreign 
corporation  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  cor- 
poration unless — 

"  ( 1 )  before  such  exchange,  or 
"(2)  In  the  case  of  an  exchange  described 
In  subsection  (b).  either  before  or  after  such 
exchange, 

it  has  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  cr  his  delegate  that  such  ex- 
change Is  not  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  having 
as  one  of  its  principal  purposes  the  avoldanca 
of  Federal  Income  taxes. 

"(b)  Application  or  StmsEcnow  (a)(2). — 
Subsection  (a)  (3)  shall  apply  In  the  case  of 
a  mere  change  In  form  In  which  there  Is  an 
exchange  by  a  foreign  corporation  of — 
"  ( 1 )  stock  In  one  foreign  corporation  for, 
"(2)  stock  In  another  foreign  corporation. 
If  the  corporations  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  differ  only  in  their  form  of  or- 
ganisation, and  If  the  ownership  of  the  cor- 
poration referred  to  In  paragraph   (1)    im- 
mediately before  such  exchange  Is  Identical 
to  the  ownership  of  the  corporation  referred 
to  m  parsgraph  (2)  Immediately  after  such 
exchani-e. 

"(c)  SrcnoN  355  OisraiBoTioNa  TasATso  as 
ExcHANGXs.— For  purposes  of  this  section. 
any  distribution  described  In  section  3SS  (or 
so  much  of  section  356  as  relates  to  section 
356)  shall  be  treated  as  an  exchange  whether 
or  not  It  Is  an  exchange. 

"(d)  Com iKisur IONS  of  CsprrsL  to  Con- 
TXOLUD  OoapoxATiONs.— For  purposes  of  thU 
chapter,  any  transfer  of  property  to  a  foreign 
corporation  as  a  contribution  to  the  capital 
of  such  corporation  by  one  or  more  persons 
who  Immediately  after  the  transfer,  own 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  318)  stock 
possessing  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total 
combined  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock 
of  such  corporation  entitled  to  vota  shall  be 
treated  as  an  exchange  of  such  property  for 
stock  of  the  foreign  corporation  equal  In 
value  to  the  fair  market  value  of  the  prop- 
erty transferred  unless,  before  such  transfer. 
It  has  been  established  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that  such  trans- 
fer is  not  in  pursuance  of  a  plan  having  as 
one  of  its  principal  purposes  the  avoidance 
of  Federal  Income  taxes." 

(b)  Section  1«92  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
nontaxable  transfers)    is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (2)  and  InsertUig  In  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon  and  "or";  and 

(31  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph; 

"(3)  To  a  transfer  to  which  section  367(d) 
appues." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  transfers  made  after  December 
31.  1967;  except  that  sections  367(d|  and 
1493  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
las  amended  by  this  section)  shall  apply  only 
with  respect  to  transfers  made  after  Decem- 
ber 31.  1970. 

Mr.  BOGGS  'during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with,  and  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Recobs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
I^uislana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  R.R.  19689 
would  amend  the  rules  under  section  387 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,   which 


presenUy  provides  that  if  a  foreign  cor 
poratlon  is  Involved  m  an  exchange 
which  otherwise  would  be  a  tax-free 
transaction,  tax-free  treatment  is  not 
available  unless  prior  to  the  transaction 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  made 
a  determination  to  the  effect  that  the 
transaction  Is  not  being  maae  to  avoid 
Federal  Income  taxes.  Under  current 
practice  this  determination  is  made  by 
the  issuance  of  a  ruling. 

H.R.  19686  modifies  this  provision  in 
two  respects.  First,  the  bUl  provides  that 
the  required  determination  may  be  ob- 
tained after,  as  well  as  before,  the 
transaction  in  the  case  of  a  transacUon 
which  involves  only  a  change  in  the  lorm 
or  organization  of  a  second,  or  lower  tier 
foreign  subsidiary.  The  committee  is  con. 
vinced  that  such  situations  are  unlikely 
to  involve  avoidance  of  Federal  income 
taxci.  and  in  the  Interest  of  Evoiding  de- 
lay in  eJTectuatlng  such  transaction  the 
bUl  provides  that  the  ruling  may  be 
obtained  subsequent  to  the  transsctlon. 
In  the  second  situation  to  which  the 
bill  is  directed,  however,  prior  clearantt 
under  section  367  would  be  required. 
The  bill  provides  that  a  coutributioa 
of  prcpprty  to  the  capital  of  a  foreign 
corporation  by  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
trolling shareholders  of  the  corporation 
is  to  be  treated  as  a  taxable  exchaiige 
unless  the  required  determination  ts 
obtained  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  prior  to  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  of  the  cases  dealt 
with  by  the  bill  Involves  a  mere  change 
in  the  form  of  organization  of  a  second 
or  lower  tier  foreign  subsidiary,  and  as 
indicated  pi-eviously,  the  bill  would  «1- 
low  the  required  ruling  under  section  3(r7 
to  be  obtained  subsequent  to  such  a 
transaction.  This  treatment  would  be 
available  in  the  case  of  an  exchange  by 
a  foreign  corporation  of  Its  stock  in  a 
second  foreign  corporation  for  stock  in 
a  third  foreign  corporation  if  three  re- 
quirements are  met:  First,  the  transac- 
tion must  be  merely  a  change  in  form  of 
the  type  which  would  qualify  as  a 
"change  of  form  P  reorganization"  under 
section  368(a)  fl)(P>  of  the  Code;  sec- 
ond, the  second  and  third  corporations 
may  differ  only  In  their  form  of  organi- 
zation: and  third,  the  ownership  of  the 
second  and  third  foreign  corporations 
must  be  Identical. 

Turning  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
.second  situation  dealt  with  by  the  bill, 
that  which  would  require  an  odvance 
ruling  under  secUon  367.  the  commit- 
tee's attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
a  recent  court  case  held  that  the  advani» 
ruling  provision  did  not  apply  to  a  capi- 
tal contribution  to  a  controlled  foreign 
corporation  If  the  shareholder  did  not 
receive  any  stock  In  return.  The  require- 
ments of  this  provision  would  clearly 
have  been  applicable,  however,  had  stock 
been  received  by  the  shareholder.  The 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  believes 
that  there  is  as  much  opportunity  for 
tax  avoidance  In  the  case  of  capital  con- 
tribution of  proper^  to  a  controlled 
foreign  corporation  where  no  stock  Is  re- 
ceived In  return  as  in  the  case  where 
stock  is  received.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
provides  that  the  advance  ruling  require- 
ments of  section  367  are  to  apply  to  cap- 
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ital  contributions  to  foreign  corporations 
by  controlling  shareholders  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  previously  Indicated, 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  has  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  HJl,  19686 
uid  the  committee  Is  unanimous  in  rec- 
(gnmending  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  19686, 
I  bill  to  improve  the  present  ruling  pro- 
cedures governing  tax-free  exchanges 
between  domestic  corporations  and  their 
foreign  subsidiaries.  The  present  law  pro- 
vides that  unless  a  favorable  ruling  ts 
first  received  from  the  Internal  Revenue 
service,  to  the  effect  that  an  exchange 
does  not  involve  a  plan  of  tax  avoidance, 
nontaxable  transfers  will  be  taxable. 

The  basic  rules  governing  prior  rulings 
[irocedures  in  these  cases  are  under  re- 
view by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Joint  committee  staff,  and  the  com- 
mittee will  probably  be  considering 
imendments  in  the  next  Congress.  How- 
ever, it  was  felt  that  the  two  specific  sit- 
lutions  dealt  vrtth  by  this  bill  needed  im- 
mediate attention.  The  first  situation  in- 
volves a  change  in  a  so-called  second 
tier  foreign  subsidiary  that  amounts  to 
no  more  than  a  change  in  form  presently 
treated  a-s  a  tax-free  "F"-type  reorgani- 
nUan  under  the  code.  The  bill  will  per- 
mit such  a  change  to  take  place  without 
prior  clearance  where  there  i.s  no  change 
in  ownership  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond tier  foreign  subsidiaries.  Secondly. 
the  bill  provides  that  where  property  is 
(smtributed  by  U.S.  stockholders  to  a  for- 
eign subsidiary  that  they  control,  prior 
rulings  procedures  will  remain  applicable 
even  though  stock  is  not  taken  in  re- 
turn. A  court  decision  has  held  that  the 
prior  rulings  p.  ocedures  are  inapplicable 
in  this  situation.  The  committee  con- 
cluded that  since  the  stockholders  con- 
trol the  foreign  corporation,  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse  Is  inherent  in  .such  a  trans- 
fer even  though  slock  is  not  received, 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  clianges  will  result 
in  improvements  in  the  rules  relating  to 
prior  rulings  that  arc  Justified  both  on 
grounds  of  equity  and  efficiency.  The 
Traasurj-  Department  has  expressed  no 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  the  committee 
reported  it  unanimously.  I  urge  ray  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
und  read  a  tliird  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
<»nsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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CERTAIN  PROVISIONS  OP  INTERNAL 
REVENUE  CODE  OF  1954  RELATINO 
TO  BEER 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con-sent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (HJl.  6582)  to 
amend  certain  provl.slons  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  relating  to  beer, 
•nd  for  other  purposes,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
Hm  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idulslana? 


There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJi.  6562 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  para- 
graph (c)(2)  of  section  5052  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  to  zead  as 
follows: 

"(2)  REMOVAI.S.  Any  removal  of  beer  from 
the  brewery." 

Sec.  2.  Parugraph  (d)  of  section  6053  of 
such  Code  Is  redesignated  as  paragraph  (e), 
and  a  new  paragraph  (d)  Is  added  as  follows: 

"(d)      RXUOVAUi     VOH     RF,3KARCK,     DEVEXOP- 

3SENT.  oa  TasTiNG.  Under  such  conditions  and 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  cr  his  delegate 
may  prescribe,  beer  may  be  removed  from 
the  brewery  without  payment  of  tax  for 
use  In  research,  development,  or  testing 
(Other  than  consumer  testing  or  other  mar- 
ket analysis)  or  processes,  system.-:,  mate- 
rials, or  equipment  relating  to  beer  or  brew- 
ery operations." 

Shc.  3.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  5056  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Bees  Retubneo  ob  VoLUNTAan.v  Ds- 
STBOYEO.  Any  tax  paid  by  any  brewer  on  beer 
produced  In  the  United  States  may  be  re- 
funded or  credited  to  the  brewer,  without 
Interest,  or  if  the  tax  has  not  been  paid,  the 
brewer  may  be  relieved  of  liability  therefor, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  or 
bis  delegste  may  prescribe.  If  such  beer  Is 
retiu-ned  to  any  brewery  of  the  brewer  or  Is 
destroyed  imder  the  supervision  required  by 
such  regulations:  Provided.  That,  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  tax  due  on  beer  re- 
moved on  any  day,  the  quantity  of  beer  le- 
turned  to  the  same  brewery  (of  the  brewer) 
from  which  removed  shall  be  allowed,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  prescribe,  as  sn  offset  against  or 
deduction  from  the  total  quantity  of  beer  re- 
moved from  that  brewery  on  the  day  of  such 
return. " 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (b)  of  section  5056  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  BCCB  Lost  bt  FtBX.  Tbtft,  CASUAt-TV, 
OR  Acr  or  God.  Subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  the 
tax  paid  by  any  brewer  on  beer  produced  In 
the  United  States  may  be  refunded  or  cred- 
ited to  the  brewer,  without  Interest,  or  If 
the  tax  has  not  been  paid,  the  brewer  may 
be  relieved  of  liability  therefor,  if  such  beer  Is 
lost,  whether  by  theft  or  otherwise,  or  Is  de- 
stroyed or  otherwise  rendered  unmerchant- 
able by  lire,  casually,  or  act  of  God  befor*- 
the  transfer  of  title  thereto  to  any  othe*- 
person:  Provided.  That,  In  the  case  of  loaj' 
by  theft,  the  tax  shall  be  collected  unless  th«' 
Secretary  or  his  delegste  finds  that  the  thef  . 
occurre*!  before  remo\'al  from  the  brewer' 
without  connivance,  collusion,  fraud,  or  neg  ■ 
llgence  on  the  part  of  the  brewer,  consignor, 
consignee,  bailee,  or  carrier,  or  the  employees 
or  agents  of  any  of  them;  Provided  further. 
That,  In  any  case  In  which  beer  Is  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, whether  by  theft  or  otherwise,  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  require  the 
brewer  to  fUe  a  claim  for  relief  from  the  tax 
and  submit  proof  as  to  the  cause  of  such 
less:  Provided  further,  That,  In  every  case 
where  It  appears  that  the  loss  was  by  theft, 
the  burtlen  sball  be  upon  the  brewer  to  estab- 
lish to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  that  such  loss  did  not  occur  as 
the  result  of  connivance,  couuslon.  fraud, 
or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  brewer,  con- 
signor, consignee,  bailee,  or  carrier,  or  the 
employees  or  agents  of  any  of  them. 

Sec  5.  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  &0&6  of 
such  Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(c)  LmrrATioNS. — No  claims  under  this 
section  sball  be  allowed  unless  filed  within  6 
months  after  the  date  of  such  removal  from 
the  market,  loss,  or  destruction,  or  If  the 
claimant  was  IndemiUfled  by  Insurance  or 
otherwise  In  respect  of  the  tax." 


Ssc.  6.  Paragraph  (b)  cf  section  6401  of 
such  Code  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(b)  Bonds.  Every  brewer,  on  filing  notice 
as  provided  by  subsection  (a)  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  commerce  business,  shall  execute  a 
bond  to  the  United  5'.ates  In  such  reasonable 
penal  sum  as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate 
shall  by  ragulatlon  prescribe  as  necessary  to 
protect  and  Insure  collection  of  the  revenue. 
The  bond  shall  be  conditioned  (1)  that  the 
brewer  shall  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  as 
herein  provided,  the  tax  required  by  law 
on  all  beer.  Including  all  beer  removed  for 
transfer  to  the  brewery  from  other  brewer- 
ies owned  by  him  as  provided  In  section  5414; 
l2)  that  he  shall  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid 
the  tax  on  all  beer  removed  free  of  tax  for 
export  as  provided  In  section  6053(al ,  which 
beer  Is  not  exported  or  returned  to  the  brew- 
ery: and  (3)  that  be  shall  In  all  respccu 
faithfully  coxtply.  without  fraud  or  evasion. 
with  all  requirements  of  laa-  relating  to  the 
production  and  sale  &f  any  iMer  aforesaid. 
Once  In  every  4  years,  or  whenever  required 
so  to  do  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
brewer  shall  execute  a  new  bend  (or  a  con- 
tinuation certificate)  In  the  penal  sum  pre- 
scribed in  purstiance  of  this  section,  and 
conditioned  as  above  provided,  which  bond 
or  continuation  certificate  shall  be  In  lieu 
of  any  former  bond  or  bonds,  or  coutmuatlon 
certlficete(&),  of  such  brea'er  In  respect  to 
all  UablUtles  accruing  after  Us  approval.  If 
the  contract  of  surety  between  the  brewer 
and  the  surety  on  an  expiring  bond  or  con- 
tinuation cerUHcate  Is  continued  In  force 
between  the  parties  for  a  succeeding  i»rlod 
of  not  less  than  4  years,  the  brewer  may 
submit.  In  lieu  of  a  new  bond,  a  certlAcate 
executed,  under  penalties  of  perjury,  by  the 
brewer  and  the  surety  attesting  to  continua- 
tion of  the  bond,  which  certificate  shall  con- 
stitute a  bond  subject  to  aU  provisions  of 
law  appUcable  to  bonds  pursuant  to  this 
section." 

Sec.  7.  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  5403  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows; 

"(a)  Bbewext.  The  brewery  shau  consist 
of  the  land  and  buildings  described  In  the 
brewer's  notice.  The  oonttnulty  of  the  brew- 
ery must  be  unbroken  except  where  sepa- 
rated by  public  passageways,  streets,  high- 
ways, waterways,  or  carrier  rights-of-way.  or 
partitions.  If  parts  of  the  brewery  are  sep- 
arated they  must  abut  on  the  dividing 
medium  and  be  adjacent  to  each  other :  PiO' 
vided.  That  where  facilities  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  brewer  for  case  packing,  loading, 
or  storing  are  located  away  from  the  brewery 
but  within  reasonable  proximity  thereto, 
such  facilities  may  be  approved  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  his  delegate  as  a  psrt  of  such 
brewery  If  the  revenue  will  not  be  jeopar- 
dized thereby." 

Sec.    8.    Section    5411    of    such    Code    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SEC.  6411,  Use  or  BarwERY. 

"The  brewery  shall  be  tised  under  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate only  for  the  purpose  of  produrlng.  pack- 
aging, and  storing  beer,  cereal  beverages  con- 
taining less  than  one  half  of  1  percent  of 
alcohol  by  volume,  soft  drinks,  vitamins.  Ice, 
malt  sirup,  and  byproducts;  for  the  purpoa« 
of  processing  spent  grain,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  yeast;  and  for  such  other  purposes  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  by  regulation 
may  find  will  not  jeopardise  the  revenue." 

Sec.    9.    Section    6418    of   sucb    Code    Is 
omeDded  to  read  as  foUows : 
"Sec.  5416.  DcriNrnoNs     or     Package     and 
Packaoino. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  word 
■package'  means  a  bottle,  can,  keg,  barrel,  or 
other  original  consumer  container,  and  the 
such  package," 

Sec.  10.  A  new  section  5417  Is  added  to 
word  'packaging*  means  the  filling  of  any 
such  Code  as  follows : 
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■SKC.  6417.  PILOT  BREWING  PLANTS. 

"Under  Bucb  reflations  as  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  prescrtbe,  and  on  the 
filing  of  such  bonds  and  appltcatlotu  as  he 
may  require,  pilot  brewing  plants  may.  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
be  established  and  operated  oS  the  brewery 
premises  for  research,  analytical,  experimen- 
tal, or  development  purposes  with  regard  to 
beer  or  brewery  operations.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  be  oonstrued  as  authority  to 
waive  the  filing  of  any  bond  or  the  payment 
at  any  tax  provided  for  in  this  chapter." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  oat  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following; 

That  (ft)  section  60M  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of   1954   (relating  to  refund  and 
credit    of    lajc,    or    relief   from   liability)    Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  5056.  Rxruno   and   CBmrr  or  Tax,  oa 

RELtZr  II^OM   LlABELTTT. 

"(a)  Beer  Rctitrned  ob  Voluntault  De- 
STBOYSD. — Any  tax  paid  by  any  brewer  on 
beer  produced  In  the  United  States  may  be 
refunded  or  credited  to  the  brewer,  without 
Interest,  or  if  the  tax  has  not  been  paid, 
the  brewer  may  be  relieved  of  liability  there- 
for, under  such  regulations  oa  the  Secretary 
or  his  delegate  may  prescribe.  If  such  beer  la 
returned  to  any  brewery  of  the  brewer  or  Is 
destroyed  under  the  super^lBion  required  by 
such  regulations.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  lax  due  on  beer  removed  on  any  day.  the 
quantity  of  beer  returned  to  the  same  brew- 
er>'  from  which  removed  ahall  be  allowed, 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  or 
hl3  delegate  may  prescribe,  as  an  offset 
against  or  deduction  from  the  total  quantity 
of  beer  removed  from  that  brewery  on  the 
day  of  BXich  return. 

"tb>  Bkeb  Lost  bt  Pntx,  Tuarr.  CAauALTT, 
OB  Act  or  God. — Subject  to  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
tax  paid  by  any  brewer  on  beer  produced  In 
the  United  States  may  be  refunded  or  cred- 
ited to  brewer,  without  Interest,  cr  If  the  tax 
has  not  been  paid,  the  brewer  may  be  re- 
lieved of  liability  therefor.  If  such  beer  la 
lost,  whether  by  theft  or  otherwise,  or  Is 
destroyed  or  otherwise  rendered  unmer- 
chantable by  fire,  casualty,  or  act  of  Ood 
before  the  transfer  of  title  thereto  to  any 
otiier  person.  In  any  case  In  which  beer  Is 
lost  or  destroyed,  whether  by  theft  or  other- 
wise, the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  may  re- 
quire the  brewer  to  file  a  claim  for  relief 
from  the  tax  and  submit  proof  as  to  the 
causa  of  such  loss.  In  every  case  where  It 
■ppWhrs  that  the  loss  was  by  theft,  the  flnt 
Beiit«u:e  shall  not  apply  unless  the  brewer 
establLshes  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  that  such  theft  occurred 
before  removal  from  the  brewery  and  oc- 
curred without  connivance,  collusion,  fraud, 
or  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  brewer, 
consignor,  consignee,  bailee,  or  carrier,  or  the 
employees  or  agents  of  any  of  them. 

"(c)  Limit ATTONS. — No  claim  under  this 
section  shall  be  allowed  (I)  unless  filed 
within  6  months  after  the  date  of  the  return, 
loss,  destruction,  or  rendering  unmerchant- 
able or  (3)  if  the  claimant  was  Indemnified 
by  Insurance  or  otherwise  In  respect  to  the 
tax." 

(b»   Section  5063(0(2)  of  such  Code  (re- 
lating to  definition  of  removed  for  consump- 
tion or  sale)  la  sznended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  RxMovAx.0.— Any  removal  of  beer  from 
the  brewery." 

Ssc.  2.  Section  5053  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1054  (relating  to  exemptions 
from  imposition  of  tax  on  beer)  Is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsectlOQ  (d)  as  (e).  and 
by  Inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

**(d)    BaUOTALS     FOa     RXSEAICH,     DKVXtOP- 

KKirr,  oa  Tsstxivo. — ^Cnder  such  conditions 


and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate may  prescribe,  beer  may  be  removed 
from  the  brewery  without  payment  of  tax  for 
use  In  research,  development,  or  testing 
(Other  than  consumer  testing  or  other  market 
analysis)  of  processes,  systems,  materials,  or 
equipment  relating  to  beer  or  brewery  opera- 
tions," 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  5401(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  bonds)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Once  in  every  4  years,  or  whenever  required 
so  to  do  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate,  the 
brewer  shall  execute  a  new  bond  or  a  con- 
tlnuaiioD  certificate,  in  the  penal  sum  pre- 
scribed In  pursuance  of  this  section,  and 
conditioned  as  above  provided,  which  bond 
or  continuation  certificate  shall  be  In  Ueu 
of  any  former  bond  or  bonds,  or  former  con- 
unuatlon  certificate  or  certificates,  of  such 
brewer  In  respect  to  all  liabilities  accruing 
after  Its  approval.  If  the  contract  of  surety 
between  the  brewer  and  the  surety  on  an 
expiring  bond  or  continuation  certificate  is 
continued  In  force  between  the  parties  for  a 
succeeding  period  of  not  less  than  4  years, 
the  brewer  may  submit.  In  lieu  of  a  new 
bond,  a  certificate  executed,  under  penalties 
of  perjury,  by  the  brewer  and  the  stirety  at- 
testing to  continuation  of  the  bond,  which 
certificate  shall  constitute  a  bond  subject 
to  all  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  bonds 
given  pursuant  to  this  section." 

(b)  Section  6402(8)  of  such  Code  (relat- 
ing to  definition  of  brewery)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  BaswEBT. — The  brewery  shall  consist 
of  the  land  and  buildings  described  in  the 
brewer's  notice.  The  continuity  of  the  brew- 
ery must  be  imbroken  except  where  sepa- 
rated by  public  passageways,  streets,  high- 
ways, waterways,  or  carrier  rights-of-way.  or 
partitions;  and  if  parts  of  the  brewery  are 
so  separated  they  must  abut  on  the  dividing 
medium  and  be  adjacent  to  each  other.  Not- 
withstanding the  preceding  sentence,  facil- 
ities under  the  control  of  the  brewer  for  case 
packing,  loading,  or  storing  which  are  lo- 
cated within  reasonable  proximity  to  the 
brewery  packaging  facilities  may  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  as  a  part  of 
the  brewery  if  the  revenue  will  not  be  Jeop- 
ardized thereby." 

(0)  Section  6411  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
use  of  brewery)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 
"Sec.  6411.  Use  or  Bbewebt. 

"The  brewery  shall  be  used  under  r^ula- 
ttons  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate only  for  the  purpose  of  producing. 
packaging,  and  storing  beer,  cereal  beverages 
containing  less  than  one-half  of  l  percent  of 
alcohol  by  volume,  vitamins.  Ice.  malt,  malt 
sirup,  and  other  byproducts  and  of  soft 
drinks;  for  the  purpose  of  processing  spent 
grain,  carbon  dioxide,  and  yeast:  and  for  such 
other  purposes  as  the  Secretary  or  Ma  dele- 
gate by  regulation  may  find  will  not  Jeop- 
ardize the  revenue." 

(d)  Section  6412  of  such  Code  (relaUng 
to  removal  of  beer  m  containers,  etc)  is 
amended  by  stlrklng  out  "barrels,  kegs, 
bottles,"  and  inserting  "packages,". 

(e)  Section  5416  of  such  Cods  (relating  to 
definitions  of  bottle  and  bottling)  la  amend- 
ed to  read  u  follova : 

'Sec.  5416.  DEriNrnoNs  or  Package  and 
Packaging. 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  the  term 
'package'  means  a  botUe,  can.  keg,  barrel,  or 
other  original  oonsunaer  container,  and  the 
term  'packaging'  means  the  filling  of  any 
package." 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Part  n  of  subchapter  G  of  chap- 
ter 51  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054 
(relatinc  to  operations)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  tbe  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 
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"Ssc.  5417.  Pilot  Baxwuto  Plakts. 

"Under  such  regulationa  as  the  Secretarv 
or  his  delegate  may  prescribe,  and  on  the 
filing  of  such  bonds  and  applications  as  he 
may  require,  pilot  brewing  plants  may  « 
the  discretion  of  the  Secretsiry  or  his  del« 
gate,  be  established  and  operated  off  the 
brewery  premises  for  research,  analytical,  ex- 
perimental, or  development  purposes  with 
regard  to  beer  or  brewery  operations.  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as 
authority  to  waive  the  fiUng  of  any  bond  or 
the  payment  of  any  tax  provided  for  in  thia 
chapter." 

(b)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  part  u  of 
subchapter  O  of  chapter  61  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  last  item  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  5416.  Definition  of  package  and  pack- 
aging. 

"Sec.  5417.  Pilot  brewing  plants." 

Sec.  B.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
four  sections  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
which  begins  more  than  00  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BOGGS  f during  the  reading;.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  la 
the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agned 
to. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6562 
provides  a  series  of  amendments  to  tbe 
beer  tax  provisions  of  present  law. 

Each  of  these  amendments  would 
change  regulatory  provisions  dealing 
with  beer,  but  only  under  .such  regulatory 
authority  and  other  restrictions  as  are 
designed  to  assure  efDcient  supenision  of 
operations  and  collection  of  tax  by  tbe 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

The  amendments  can  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

First.  The  blU  permits  credits  or  re- 
funds if  beer  Is  returned  to  another  brew- 
ery of  the  same  brewer,  and  offsets  are 
permitted  If  the  beer  Is  returned  to  the 
brewery  from  which  it  was  removed. 

Second.  The  bill  permits  credits  or 
refunds  in  the  case  of  loss  by  theft  and 
also  where  the  beer  Is  rendered  unmer- 
chantable. 

Third.  The  bill  permits  tax-free  re- 
search and  development. 

Fourth.  The  bill  permits  the  bonding 
requirements  to  be  met  by  certifying  the 
continuation  of  an  existing  bond,  in  place 
of  the  present  requirement  that  a  new 
bond  be  secured. 

Fifth.  The  bill  codifies  present  regula- 
tions defining  the  area  of  a  brewery  and 
permitting  certain  facilities  to  be  near 
the  main  facilities,  rather  than  requiring 
them  to  adjoin  the  main  facilities. 

Sixth.  The  bill  eliminates  the  require- 
ment of  separate  facilities  for  the  bot- 
tling of  beer  and  cereal  beverages. 

Seventh.  The  bill  codifies  present  reg- 
ulations permitting  the  establishment  of 
experimental  breweries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  of  the  foregoing 
amendments  provided  by  the  pending 
bill  would  remove  r^trlctlons  no  longer 
needed  for  effective  enforcement  of  the 
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jtvenue  and  reeulator;  aspects  of  tbe 
Deer  tax. 

Tbe  Treasury  Department  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  HR.  6562. 
and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
It  unanimous  In  recommending  Its  pas- 
j»ge  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  HJi.  6562, 
I  bill  including  a  number  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  as 
It  applies  to  Iwer  and  brewing. 

The  major  proposed  changes  are  as 
{oUows: 

First.  Credits  or  refunds  would  be 
permitted  if  beer  were  returned  to  an- 
other brewery  owned  by  the  same 
brewer.  Present  law  requires  that  beer 
be  returned  to  the  same  brewery  from 
which  it  was  removed  before  a  credit  or 
refund  can  be  awarded. 

Second.  Credits  or  refunds  would  be 
permitted  in  the  event  of  loss  by  theft — 
■s  long  as  there  was  no  collusion  of  the 
brewer,  his  employees  or  associates — and 
where  the  beer  nad  been  rendered  un- 
merchantable, even  though  not  actually 
destroyed. 

Third.  Beer  could  be  removed  from  a 
brewery  without  payment  of  tax  for  use 
In  research  and  development,  or  related 
projects.  Consumer  testing  oi  market 
analysis  would  not  be  acceptable  reasons 
(or  removal. 

Fourth.  Brewers  would  be  permitted  to 
obtain  continuation  certificates  on  bonds 
for  tax  liability,  instead  of  having  to  file 
for  new  bonds  every  4  years.  The  com- 
mittee understands  that  this  would  not 
change  the  bonding  requirements  other- 
Hue. 

Fifth.  Existing  regulations  defining  the 
area  of  a  brewery  would  be  codified,  and 
packing  and  storage  facilities  would  be 
accepted  as  part  of  a  brewery  imder  the 
same  circumstances  now  applying  to 
loading  facilities. 

Sixth.  Bottling  of  beer  and  cereal  bev- 
erages would  no  longer  have  to  be  ac- 
complished in  a  separate  section  of  a 
brewery,  as  under  present  law,  and  the 
terms  "bottle"  and  "bottling"  would  be 
discarded  in  favor  of  "package"  and 
"packaging."  The  committee  was  in- 
formed that  both  changes  wotild  be  in 
keeping  with  modem  brewing  practices. 

Seventh.  Experimental  breweries,  now 
recogniaed  In  regtilatlons,  would  be 
recognized  by  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
ue  designed  to  bring  the  tax  law  into 
closer  harmony  with  business  practices 
without  creating  collection  difflcultles. 
The  Treasury  Department  indicated  that 
it  has  no  objection  to  this  bill,  and  tbe 
committee  was  unanimous  in  reporting 
It. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
•nd  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
■Ider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMENDDJO    SECTION    905    OP    THE 
TAX  REFORM   ACT  OF    1969 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consld- 
eraUon  of  the  bUl  (HR.  17984)  to  amend 
«ecUon  905  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1969,  which  was  unanimously  reported 


to  the  House  by  the  Committee  oo  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  tbe  bill,  as  follows: 

BJl.  17984 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  anji  Bouse 
of  Repreientatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Con^reu  assembled,  Ttiat  sub- 
section <c )  of  section  906  of  th«  Tax  Reform 
Act  ol  1969  (Public  Law  91-173)  Is  hereby 
amended  as  follows: 

(a)  in  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  "(2)  and 
(3)"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "(2),  (3), 
and  (4)";  and 

(b)  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  add  the 
following  new  paragraph . 

"(4)  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  a  dis- 
tribution by  a  corporation  of  specific  prop- 
erty <beld  on  Decemtxi  1,  1969,  by  the  dis- 
tributing corporation  or  a  corporation  which 
was  a  wholly  owned  sut>8ldlary  of  the  dis- 
tributing corporation  on  such  date)  In 
redemption  of  stock  outstanding  on  Novem- 
ber 30  igso.  which  Is  redeemed  and  can- 
celed before  December  31,  1970.  IX— 

"(A)  such  redemption  is  pursuant  to  a 
resolution  adopted  before  November  1,  1969, 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  authorising  the 
redemption  of  a  speclflc  amount  of  stock 
constituting'  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
outstanding  stock  of  the  corporation  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  such  resolution;  and 

"(B)  more  than  40  percent  of  tbe  stock 
authorized  to  be  redeemed  pursuant  to  such 
resolution  was  redeemed  before  December  30, 
1969.  and  mure  than  one-half  of  the  stock  so 
redeemed  was  redeemed  with  property  other 
than  money." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  1,  strike  out  "speclflc". 

Page  2,  line  0,  strike  out  "December  31, 
1970,"  and  Insert  "July  31,  1971." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HJl.  17984  is  to  add  another  appro- 
priate transitional  rule  to  section  905  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

That  section  of  the  1969  act,  in  gen- 
eral, provides  that  If  a  corporation  dis- 
tributes appreciated  property  to  a  share- 
holder in  redemption  of  his  stock,  gain 
is  recognized  to  the  distributing  corpora- 
tion. Transitional  rules  in  the  act  con- 
tinued nonrecognition  of  gain,  however, 
in  those  limited  cases  In  which  a  definite 
program  or  commitment  on  the  part  of 
the  taxpayer  was  evident  before  the  time 
the  matter  was  discussed  in  Congress. 
Under  the  act's  present  transitional  rules, 
this  definite  program  or  commitment 
must  be  evidenced  by  a  binding  contract, 
a  public  offer  or  a  written  description  of 
the  program  filed  with  a  public  agency. 

A  substantially  similar  type  of  situa- 
tion was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  which 
the  committee  unanimously  feels  should 
be  provided  for  under  the  transitional 
provisions.  This  new  transitional  rule, 
which  would  be  added  by  the  pending  bill, 
would  continue  nonrecognition  of  gain  in 
situations  in  which  a  corporation  had  in 
fact  already  begun  a  plan  of  redemption 
pursuant  to  directors'  resolution  adopted 
before  congressional  consideration  of  the 
1969  provision  and  where  a  substantial 


part  of  the  plan  had  been  carried  out 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  Is  con- 
vinced that  a  preexisting  authorization  to 
redeem,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that 
to  a  signi£cant  extent  a  program  of  re- 
demption had  already  been  carried  out. 
Is  substantially  the  equivalent  of  those 
situations  originally  covered  in  the  tran- 
sitional rules  in  section  90S. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  and  as  previously  Indiicated,  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  unani- 
mously recommends  its  approval  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  17984, 
a  bill  having  to  do  with  the  treatment  of 
appreciated  property  tllstributed  by  cor- 
porations to  shareholders  In  redemption 
of  their  stock. 

Under  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969, 
corporations  would  recognize  a  gain  in 
such  cases,  except  imder  certain  special 
circumstances  covered  by  transitional 
rules. 

The  effect  of  these  transitional  rules 
has  been  to  continue  the  nonrecognition 
of  gain  In  cases  where  a  definite  program 
of  redemption  had  been  undertaken  and 
was  apparent  prior  to  congressional  con- 
sideration of  the  matter.  Such  a  program 
would  be  evidenced  by  a  binding  contract, 
a  public  offer,  or  a  filing  with  a  public 
agency  regarding  the  redemption. 

However,  since  the  act  has  been  In  ef- 
fect, a  fourth  situation  fitting  the  prin- 
ciple behind  the  three  existing  transi- 
tional rules  has  been  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  committee. 

Essentially,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  fourth 
situation  is  one  in  which  a  corporation 
actually  started  plans  for  redemption, 
pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  Its 
board  of  directors,  and  carried  out  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  plans  before  en- 
actment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 

This  situation  would  not  be  covered 
under  the  existing  transitional  rules  be- 
cause It  does  not  involve  a  binding  con- 
tract, public  offer  or  a  description  filed 
with  a  public  agency.  However,  the  com- 
mittee believes  It  meets  the  Intent  of  the 
transitional  rules  and  should,  therefore, 
be  added  to  them. 

The  Treasury  Department  assured  the 
committee  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee,  and  I  urge  the 
House  to  add  its  approval  now. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  tbe  table. 


TRANSITION  RULE  FOR  MOVING 
EXPENSES 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  17917 1  to 
amend  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969. 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Meftns. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 
H^.  17917 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houac 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CongreM  assembled.  That  section 
231(a)  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  la 
unended  by  Inserting  nfter  subparagraph  O) 
the  foUowing  ne»-  Hubparngmph: 

(3)  The  amendmenis  imde  by  this  secilon 
»h*il  not  apply  lat  the  election  of  the  tax- 
payer made  at  such  Ume  and  manner  as  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Tre^xsury  or  his  delegate  may 
prescribe  I  wlUi  respect  to  moving  expense 
pild  or  Incurred  before  December  31,  1970  In 
connection  with  the  commencement  of  work 
by  the  taxpfiyer  as  an  employee  at  a  new 
principal  place  of  work,  provided  the  change 
la  necea^ltated  by  a  relocation  of  an  office  or 
other  fodll-y  of  his  employer  and  the  plan  of 
relocs'.ion  was  announced  by  the  employer  on 
or  before  December  19.  1969." 

With  the  follotrtng  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  OTit  all  after  the  enacting  claiue 
and  Inwrl: 

TYi'it  secUoQ  23im)  (3)  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "be- 
fore July  1.  1970."  and  Inserting  in  Ueii 
thereof  "on  or  before  December  31.  1970,". 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
J. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  17917 
would  extend  the  cutoff  date  of  a  tran- 
sition rule  in  the  new  provisions  relating 
to  moving  expenses  contained  In  the  Tax 
Rerorm  Act  of  1969. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  1969  act 
modified  the  rules  with  respect  to  the 
deduction  of  job-related  moving  expense) 
to  Bllov  deductions  for  certain  additional 
catesorles  of  moving  expenses  and  to  pro- 
vide other  rules  generally  liberalizing  the 
deduction.  One  provision  went  the  other 
way.  however,  and  tightened  the  mov- 
ing expense  rules  by  requiring  that  the 
employee's  new  place  of  employment 
must  be  50  miles  or  more — instead  of  the 
20  miles  under  prior  law— farther  from 
his  old  residence  then  was  his  prior  place 
of  employment.  Because  this  constituted 
a  more  .strict  rule,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
provided  tliat  the  taxpayer  could  still 
elect  to  have  the  old  rules  apply  for 
amo'jnt.1  paid  or  Inctu'red  before  July  1, 
1970,  If  the  taxpayer  had  been  notified 
by  his  employer  on  or  before  December 
19. 1969,  of  amove. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
that  some  workers  who  were  notified  of 
a  pending  m.ove  on  or  before  December 
19.  1969,  were  not  able  to  complete  their 
moves  before  the  July  1, 1970.  cutoff  date. 
For  example,  it  was  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee's attention  that  in  a  number  of 
in-stances  the  anticipated  new  Jobs  were 
not  available  .soon  enough  at  the  loca- 
tion to  complete  moves  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent cutoff  date. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
iias  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  would 
be  equitable  to  extend  the  cutoff  date 
from  the  present  "before  July  1,  1970." 
to  "on  or  before  December  31,  1970."  The 
6-month5  extension  of  the  cutoff  date 
provided  by  HM.  17917  would  still  apply, 
however,  only  in  those  situations  where 


an  employee  had  been  notified  by  his 
employer  of  the  move  on  or  before  De- 
cember 19.  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  lias  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending its  appioval  by  the  House 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  17917,  a  bill 
to  extend  the  cutoff  date  of  the  special 
transition  rule  applied  to  moving  ex- 
penses in  section  231  ol  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969. 

As  passed,  the  Tax  Reform  Act  liberal- 
ized most  moving  expense  provisions,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  requirement  as  to 
tlie  distance  moved.  In  this  case,  the  new 
place  of  employment  must  be  at  least  50 
miles,  instead  of  20  miles,  farther  from 
tile  prior  residence  than  the  former  place 
of  employment.  Because  this  was  a 
stricter  provision  then  imder  prior  lr.w  a 
special  tran.sitlon  rule  was  included 
which  allowed  taxpayers  to  elect  the  old 
moving  expense  deducUon  rule  in  cases 
where  the  employee  had  been  notified  by 
iiii  employer  of  a  move  on  or  before  De- 
cember 19,  1969.  and  the  amounts  were 
paid  or  incurred  for  the  moving  expenses 
before  July  1,  1970. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  tlie  committee  tliat  some  employees 
who  were  notified  of  a  pending  move  on 
or  before  December  19.  1969.  were  not 
able  for  varying  reasons  to  complete 
their  moves  before  the  July  1,  1970,  cut- 
off date,  thus  denying  them  moving  ex- 
pense deductions  available  under  prior 
law.  The  committee  has  deemed  it  equi- 
table to  extend  the  cutoff  date  in  the 
transition  rule  from  "before  July  1. 
1970."  to  "on  or  before  Deccml)cr  3l] 
1970,"  thus  enabling  taxpayers  to  elect 
to  have  niortng  expen.ses  paid  or  in- 
curred in  this  additional  6-month  period 
treated  under  the  old  moving  expense 
rules. 

The  bill  was  imanimously  reported, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table 
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possessing  at  least  80  percent  or  tlie  votln. 
power  or  all  classes  of  Its  stock  and  »t  i»2! 

n«i"lSd  °'  """^  "^"^  "'  '»  ■'™«'S5 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  aubseotlon  di 

3)  the  fouowlng:  "As  used  to  subpara^i 

(A)    the  term  'stock'  does  not  include^ 

voting  stock  which  Is  limited  and  nreteri. 

as  to  dividends."  ("wmim 

Sec.  3.  Tlie  amendments  made  b?  this  «„ 

Shan  npply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  bS 

ginning  on  or  after  January  l.  1970. 


SECTION  165(g>  OP  THE  1954  CODE 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  I  H.R.  19369)  to  amend 
section  165ig)  ol  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  which  provides  for  treat- 
ment of  losses  on  worthless  securities. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

R.R.  19389 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  ana  Hou3e 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
186  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4  (re- 
lating to  logus)  Is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  out  In  section  (gl(31 
(A)  "at  least  9&  percent  of  each  dasa  of  Its 
stock"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "stock 


Mr.  BOGGS.  i,U:  Speaker.  HJl  isssj 
would  reduce  from  95  to  80  percent  the 
amount  of  stock  a  parent  corporation 
must  own  in  a  subsidiary  corporation  In 
order  to  claim  an  ordinary  loss  deduc- 
tion, rather  than  a  capital  loss  if  the 
stock  it  holds  in  the  subsidUry  becomes 
wortliless. 

This  amendment  would  conform  the 
percentage  of  ownership  requirements 
for  such  ordinary  loss  treatment  with 
the  80  percent  ownership  requirement 
which  presenUy  applies  to  the  filing  of 
consolidated  returns  by  corporaUonT 

Ongmally,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  the  con- 
sohdatcd  return  filing  requirements  and 
the  ordinary  loss  deducUon  requirements 
were  equal  with  a  95  percent  of  owner- 
ship In  subsidiary  rule  appUcable  in  «ch 
situation.  The  concept  was  that  the  com- 
panies in  the  95-percent  ownership  rela- 
tionship were  considered  closely  enough 
related  to.  in  effect,  treat  them  as  one 
operatmg  business.  In  the  ease  of  oon- 
sohdated  return  treatment,  the  losses  of 
one  could  be  offset  against  the  Income  of 
tlie  other.  In  the  case  where  the  secori- 
Ues  of  the  subsidiary  company  become 
worthless,  the  loss,  in  effect,  should  be 
regarded  as  a  lass  of  part  of  the  business 
of  the  parent  corporation  rather  than  b 
loss  on  an  liivestment. 

Mr.  Sj»aker.  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954.  the  required  ownership  re- 
quirements for  consolidated  returns  was 
reduced  from  95  to  80  percent  but  a  simi- 
lar change  has  not  been  made,  to  date, 
with  respect  to  the  rule  for  ordinary  loss 
treatment  for  worthless  securities  of  t 
subsidiary.  Accordingly,  the  biU.  HJ?. 
19369.  makes  this  conforming  change, 
applicable  to  taxable  years  beginning  00 
or  after  January  1, 1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasury  Department 
has  no  objection  to  the  enactment  ot  this 
bill,  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  unanimous  in  recommending 
its  approval  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRNiS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19369. 
which  would  change  the  ownership  re- 
quirement for  a  parent  corporation  wish- 
ing to  claim  an  ordinary  loss  deduction 
on  worthless  stock  in  a  subsidiary. 

Present  law  allows  an  ordinary  loss  de- 
duction, instead  of  capital  loss  treatment 
generally  provided  for  worthless  securi- 
ties, only  if  the  parent  corporation  owns 
at  least  95  percent  of  each  class  of  the 
subsidiary's  stock.  H.R.  19369  would 
change  this  ownership  requirement  to 
80  percent,  which  is  the  same  percentage 
of  on-nership  required  in  order  for  a  par- 
ent company  to  file  a  consolidated  in- 
come tax  return  with  its  subsidiary. 

Inasmuch  as  an  80-percent-control  in- 
terest Is  considered  an  appropriate  de- 
gree of  relationship  for  the  purposes  of 
treating  two  or  more  corporations  as  one 
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Imslness  under  the  consolidated  return 
provisions  of  the  tax  law,  the  committee 
felt  it  also  would  be  an  appropriate  de- 
gree of  relationsliip  for  the  treatment  of 
Borthless  stock  in  a  subsidiary. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  not  op- 
posed to  tiie  bUl.  and  it  was  unanimously 
approved  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  urge  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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TAX  TREATMENT   OP   CERTAIN 
STATDTORY  MERGERS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanl- 
nious  consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HJl.  19562)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  In  relation  to  corporate  reorganiza- 
tions. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HJl.  19562 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
3W(al  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  corporate  reorganizations)  Is 
tiaended  by  adding  the  following  paragraph; 

-Stc.  368.    (a)(2)(E)    8TATUTOBT   MxaoEK 

UOSC    8TOCK     or    CONTBOLUNG     COBPORATIOH 

Wane  AcQf  iRED  CoapoBATioN  Suavivss. — The 
sequlsltlon  by  one  corporation  of  substan- 
tially all  of  the  properties  of  another  corpo- 
latlon  which  in  the  transaction  is  merged 
IQto  tlie  acquiring  corporation  shall  not  dis- 
qualify a  transaction  under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  If  Immediately  after  such  merger  (1)  the 
corporation  formerly  In  control  of  the  merged 
corporation  controls  the  acquiring  corpora- 
tion, and  (11)  the  former  stockholdera  of 
iu:h  acquiring  corporation  own.  as  the  result 
cf  owning  stock  of  such  corporation,  no 
stock  other  than  voting  stock  of  such  con- 
trolling corporation." 

Sec  2.  That  section  368(b)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  I0S4  (relating  to  parties 
to  corporate  reorganisations)  is  amended 
by  kddlng  the  following  sentence  thereto: 

"lu  the  cose  of  a  reorganization  qualify- 
ing under  paragraph  (1)(A)  of  subsection 
(s)  by  reason  of  paragraph  (2)  (E)  of  that 
lubsectlon.  the  term  'party  to  a  reorgaiUza- 
Uon'  Includes  the  corporation  formerly  In 
control  ol  the  merged  corporation  referred  to 
Id  such  paragraph  (2)(E)." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
laiert: 

That  section  368(a)  (2)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (deflnitlons  relating  to 
corporate  reorganizations)  is  amended  by 
Idding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
iiibparagraph : 

"lEl  Statutory  merger  using  voting  stock 
of  corporation  controlling  merged  corpora- 
tion—A  transaction  otherwise  qualifying 
under  paragranh  (1)(A)  shall  not  be  dls- 
qoaUCed  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  stock  of 
a  corporation  (referred  to  In  thle  subpara- 
Craph  as  the  'controlling  corporation')  which 
before  the  merger  was  In  control  of  the 
merged  corporation  Is  used  In  the  trans- 
•ttlon.  If— 

"(1)  after  the  transaction,  the  corporation 
nrvivlng  the  merger  holda  Bubetantlally  all 
of  its  properties  and  of  the  properties  of 
Uie  merged  corporation  (other  than  stock  of 


the    controMing   corporation   distributed   In 
the  transaction  i :  and 

"(II)  in  the  transaction,  former  sha.-e- 
holders  of  the  surviving  corporation  ex- 
changed, for  an  amount  of  voting  stock  of 
the  controlling  corporation,  an  amount  of 
stock  in  the  surviving  corporation  which 
constitutes  control  of  such  corporation." 

(b)  Section  368(b)  o.  such  Code  (relating 
to  parties  to  oorpc>rate  rcorganizatlona)  is 
amended  by  adding  et  the  end  thereof  the 
followlti^  new  sentence:  "In  the  case  cX  a 
recrganlsatlon  qualifying  under  subsection 
(a)(1)(A)  by  reason  of  subsection  (a)  (2) 
(B).  the  term  'party  to  a  reorganization'  In- 
cludes the  controlling  corporation  referred 
to  In  sutwectlon  (ai(2ME)." 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  statutory  inerECta  occurring 
after  December  31 .  1970. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  19562 
would  amend  the  provisions  of  the  tax 
law  relating  to  tax-free  statutory  merg- 
ers of  corporations  to  permit  a  tax-free 
statutory  merger  when  stock  of  a  parent 
corporation  is  used  In  a  merger  between 
a  controlled  subsidiary  of  the  parent  and 
another  corporation,  and  the  other  cor- 
poration survives — a  transaction  called  a 
reverse  mercer. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury  has 
no  objection  to  this  measure,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  tman- 
imous  in  recommending  its  passage  by 
the  House. 

Inasmuch  as  the  reorganization  sec- 
tions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  are 
perhaps  its  most  complex  provisions.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  most  lucid  meaits  of  ex- 
plaining the  pending  bill  is  by  use  of  an 
example.  Under  existing  law,  corpora- 
tion X,  an  unrelated  corporation,  may 
be  merged  into  corporation  S,  a  subsidi- 
ary of  corporation  P.  in  exchange  for  the 
stock  of  corporation  P  In  a  tax-free  stat- 
utory merger.  However,  if  for  business 
and  legal  rea.sons  wholly  unrelated  to 
Federal  income  taxation  it  is  considered 
more  desirable  to  merge  S  into  X  rather 
tlian  merging  X  into  S.  so  that  X  is  the 
surviving  corporation — a  reverse  merg- 
er— the  transaction  is  not  a  tax-free 
statutory  merger. 

Although  the  reverse  merger  does  not 
qualify  as  a  tax-free  statutoi-y  merger, 
it  may,  in  appropriate  circumstances,  be 
treated  as  a  tax-free  etock-for-stock  re- 
organi7,ation.  However,  in  order  to  qual- 
ify as  a  tax-free  stock-for -stock  reorga- 
nization, it  is  necessary  that  the  acquisi- 
tion be  solely  for  voting  stock  and  that 
no  stock  be  acquired  for  cash  or  other 
consideration.  Thus,  if  a  small  amount 
of  the  stock  of  X,  the  unrelated  corpora- 
tion, is  acquired  for  cash  before  the 
merger  of  S  into  X,  there  often  may  be 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  the  transac- 
tion will  meet  the  statutor>-  requirements 
of  a  atock-for-stock  reorganization. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
believes  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
merger  in  one  direction,  S  into  X  in  the 
example,  should  be  taxable  when  the 
merger  in  the  other  direction.  X  into  S, 
under  identical  circumstances  is  tax  free. 
Moreover,  the  committee  sees  no  reason 
why  in  cases  of  this  type  the  acquisition 
needs  to  be  made  solely  for  stock. 

Onder  this  new  provision,  such  a  statu- 
tory merger  may  be  tax  free  if  it  meets 
several  conditions,  among  which  are; 


Flist,  the  corporation  surviving  the 
merger  must  hold  substantially  all  ot  its 
own  properties  and  substantially  all  of 
the  properties  of  the  merged  corpora- 
tion—except stock  of  the  controlling  cor- 
poration distributed  in  the  transaction. 
Second,  in  the  transaction  former  share- 
holders of  tlie  simiving  corporation  must 
receive  voting  stoi;k  of  the  controlling 
corporation  in  exchange  for  an  amount 
of  stock  representing  control  in  tlie  sur- 
viving corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  previously  indicated, 
the  Treasury  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  H.R.  19562,  and 
the  committee  is  unanimous  in  recom- 
mending its  passage  by  the  House. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Urae.  was  read  Uie  third 
time,  and  pas.ied. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amencj  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  nith  respect  to  certain 
statutory  mergers." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CREDIT  FOR  FOREIGN  TAXES  PAID 
BY  CERTAIN  FOREIGN  CORPORA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  BOCK3S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
slderaUon  of  the  bm  (H.R.  18549)  to 
amend  sections  902<b)  and  902ie)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
the  50-percent  requirement  to  10  percent 
between  first  and  second  levels  and  to 
include  third-level  foreign  corporations 
in  the  tax  credit  structure  if  the  10-per- 
cent test  is  met. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  18549 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 90a(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  la  amended  to  read  aa  follows: 

"(b)  PoBEioN  SrasmiEs  op  Piajr  and  Sac- 
owD  FyiancN  Cobpobatiqn. — 

"(i)  If  such  foreign  corporation  owns  10 
percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of  a 
second  foreign  c^poratlon  from  which  It  re- 
ceivos  dividends  in  any  taxable  year.  It  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  paid  the  same  proportion 
of  any  Income,  war  profits,  or  excess  profits 
taxes  paid  or  deemed  to  be  paid  by  auch 
second  foreign  corpDratlon  to  any  foreign 
country  or  to  ;\ny  popsessian  of  the  United 
Statea  on  or  with  respect  to  the  accumulated 
profits  of  the  corporation  from  whieh  suoh 
dividends  were  paid  which — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  npplylng  subsection 
{a)(l).  the  amount  of  such  dividends  tieara 
to  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  proSta  (aa 
defined  In  subsection  (c)<l)(A))  of  such 
second  foreign  corporation  from  which  auch 
dividends  were  paid  to  excess  of  such  to- 
come,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits,  taxes, 
or 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  applying  aubsectlon 
(a)  (2),  the  amount  of  such  dividends  bears 
to  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  profits  las 
defined  in  subsection  (c)  (1)  (B)  of  such  sec- 
ond foreign  corporation  from  which  such  div- 
idends were  paid 

"(31  If  auch  first  foreign  corporation  owns 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock  of 
a  second  foreign  corporation  which.  In  turn, 
owns  10  percent  or  more  of  the  voting  stock 
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o(  a  tblM  foreign  corporallon  from  which 
the  second  foreign  corpormtlon  receives  divi- 
dends In  any  taxable  year,  the  second  foreign 
corporation  shall  be  deemed  to  have  paid 
the  some  proportion  of  any  Income,  war 
profits,  or  exceas  profits  taxes  paid  by  such 
third  foreign  corporation  to  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  to  any  possession  of  the  United  States 
on  or  with  respect  to  the  accumulated  profits 
of  the  corporation  from  which  such  dtvldendjs 
were  paid  which — 

"(A>  for  purposes  of  applying  subaectlon 
(&)(1)  the  amount  of  such  dividends  liears 
to  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  profits 
<u  defined  In  Eubsectlon  (CMIKAI)  of  such 
third  foreign  corporation  from  which  such 
dividends  were  paid  In  excess  of  such  Income, 
war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes.  '>r 

*'(B)  for  purposes  of  applying  subeectlon 
(a)  (31,  the  amount  of  such  dividends  bears 
to  the  amount  of  the  accumulated  profits 
(as  defined  In  subsection  (e)  (1)  (B) )  of  such 
third  foreign  corporation  from  which  such 
dividends  were  paid." 

"(3)  For  ptirpoees  of  this  subpart,  sub- 
section (b)(1)  shall  not  apply  unless  the 
percentage  of  voting  stock  owned  by  the  do- 
mestic corporation  In  the  first  foreign  cor- 
poration and  the  percentage  of  voting  stock 
owned  by  the  first  foreign  corporation  In  the 
second  foreign  corporation  when  multiplied 
together  equal  at  least  5  percent,  and  for 
purposes  of  this  subpart,  subsection  (b)(3) 
ehall  not  apply  unless  the  percentage  ar- 
rived at  for  purposes  of  applying  subsection 
(b)(1)  when  multiplied  by  the  percentage 
of  voting  stock  owned  by  the  second  foreign 
corporation  In  the  third  foreign  corporation 
Is  equal  to  at  least  5  percent." 

Sec.  2.  That  subsections  (c)  (11(A)  and 
the  first  three  lines  of  subsection  (c)  (1)  (B) 
of  section  903(c)  are  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(C)    APPtlCABLE  RU1.BS. 

"(1)  AccvuttUlted  paorrrs  OBToaat.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  term  'accumu- 
lated profits'  means  with  respect  to  any  for- 
eign corporation — 

"(A)  for  purposes  of  subsections  (a)(1), 
(b)(I|(A).  and  (b)(3)(A).  the  amount  of 
Its  gains,  proflu,  or  Income  computed  with- 
out reduction  by  the  amount  of  the  Income, 
war  profits,  excess  profiu,  taxes  imposed  on 
or  with  respect  to  snch  profits  or  Income  by 
any  foreign  country  or  any  possession  of  the 
United  States;  and 

"(B)  for  purposes  of  subsecttons  (a)(3). 
(bXDiB).  and  (b)(3)(B).  the  amount  of 
Its  gains,  profits,  or  Income  In  excess  of  the 
Income,  war  profits,  and  excess  profits  taxes 
Imposed  on  or  with  respect  to  such  profits 
or  Income." 

Sac.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
ahall  apply  with  respect  to  all  taxable  years 
of  domestic  corporations,  ending  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  but  only  In 
nBp9Ct  of  dividends  received  or  deemed  to  be 
received  from  foreign  corporations  after  such 
enactment.*' 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1.  line  7.  strike  out  "such  foreign 
corporation"  and  Insert  "the  foreign  cor- 
poration described  In  subsection  (a)  (here- 
inafter In  this  Eubsectlon  referred  to  as  the 
'first  foreign  corporation')". 

Page  3.  line  fl.  Insert  a  comma  after  "(1)". 

Page  a,  line  19.  strike  out  the  quotation 
marks. 

Page  4.  strike  out  line  7  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  3S  and  Insert: 

"Sec.  3.  Section  903(c)  (1)  of  the  Internal 
Kevenue  Code  of  19M  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'subsections  (a)(1) 
and  (b)(J).'  In  subparagraph  (A)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'sub- 
sections (a)(1),  (b)(1)(A).  and  (b|(3)(A).' 
and 

(3)  by  striking  out  'subsections  (a)  (3)  and 
b(a).'  ID  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  In 


lieu    thereof    the    following:     'subsections 
(a)  (31.  (b)(l)(B|,  and  (b)(3)(B).-. 

Page  6,  line  4.  strike  out  "dividends  re- 
ceived" and  all  that  follows  down  through 
line  6  and  Insert  the  following:  "dividends 
paid  by  one  corporation  to  another  corpora- 
tion after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H_R.  18549 
modifies   In   two   respects   the   indirect 
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foreclose  any  future  consideration  oJ 
other  problems  Involving  VS.  taxation  of 
foreign  income. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in 
recommending  passage  by  the  House  of 
HJl.  18549.  ' 

Mr.  BTTRNES  Of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak, 
er,  I  rise  in  support  of  HM.  18549.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  foreign  Income  tax  credit  as 
it  applies  to  corporations. 

The    foreign    tax    credit    permits 


moQines   in   two   respects   the   indirect     rro     ..■  >.i<:uji.    permits  a 

foreign   tax    credit  which   is   presently     U.S.  citizen  or  domestic  corporation  to 


allowed  domestic  corporations  for  foreign 
income  taxes  paid  by  a  first  tier  or  second 
tier  foreign  corporation  on  earnings  that 
are  distributed  to  the  domestic  corpo- 
ration. 

First,  the  bill  would  extend  the  Indirect 
foreign  tax  credit  to  foreign  mcome  taxes 
paid  by  third  tier  foreign  corporations 
In  which  the  second  tier  foreign  corpora- 
tion has  at  least  a  10-percent  ownership 
Interest.  Second,  the  bill  would  reduce 
the  required  percentage  of  ownership  for 
allowance  of  the  Indirect  foreign  tax 
credit  between  first  and  second  tier 
foreign  corporations  from  the  present 
50  percent  requirement  to  10  percent. 
A  credit  would  not  be  available  in  either 
of  these  two  situations,  however,  unless 
the  domestic  corporation  has  at  least  a 
5-percent  Indirect  ownership  interest  in 
the  second  and  third  tier  foreign  cor- 
porations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become  increas- 
ingly common  for  VS.  taxpayers  to 
engage  in  Joint  ventures  at  the  second 
tier  level  in  foreign  countries  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  not  a  50-percent 
ownership  between  the  first  and  second 
tier  levels.  In  many  instances,  foreign  law 
will  require  a  substantial  degree  of  local 
ownership  so  that  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly difBcult  for  a  first  tier  foreign  cor- 
poration to  have  the  presently  required 
50-percent  ownership  in  a  second  tier 
foreign  subsidiary. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  become 
more  and  more  common,  and  at  times 
necessary.  In  international  business  prac- 
tice for  U.S.  taxpayers  to  engage  in  busi- 
ness in  foreign  countries  through  foreign 
subsidiaries  at  the  third  tier  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  explanation  for  the 
development  of  the  present  structure  of 
the  Indirect  foreign  tax  credit  is  largely 
historical,  and  there  Is  no  sound  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  amended  to  conform 
the  tax  law  to  the  realities  of  modem 
business  practices.  Extension  of  the 
credit,  as  provided  in  the  bill,  is  entirely 
consonant  with  the  principle  of  the  in- 
direct credit  as  allowed  under  present 
law.  Moreover,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  does  not  anticipate  significant 
adminL'itrative  difHculties  with  the  new 
rules  because  of  the  improved  reporting 
and  more  complete  Information  that  is 
available  today  to  compute  and  verify  the 
foreign  tax  credit. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  indi- 
cated to  the  committee  that  It  has  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
The  Department  recognizes,  however,  as 
does  the  committee,  that  there  are  a 
number  of  other  problems  in  present  tax 
law  related  to  foreign  income.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  wishes  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  action  taken  with  respect  to 
this  bUl  will  not  in  ohy^  way  affect  or 


credit  foreign  income  taxes  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  against  their  US  in- 
come. Additionally,  imder  rather  com- 
plex provisions,  a  domestic  corporation 
Is  permitted  to  credit  against  its  Income 
taxes  a  part  of  the  foreign  taxes  paid  by 
a  foreign  corporation  in  which  it  owns 
10  percent  or  more  of  the  stock— a  first 
tier  corporation.  Where  the  first  tier  cor- 
poration in  turn  owns  50  percent  or  more 
of  a  second  foreign  corporation— second 
tier  corporation — the  domestic  corpora- 
tion may  aliio  be  entitled  to  a  credit 
for  part  of  the  taxes  paid  by  the  second 
foreign  corporation.  In  both  cases,  the 
amount  of  foreign  taxes  the  domestic 
corporation  may  credit  is  related  to  the 
dividends  It  receives  directly  or  mdirectly 
from  the  foreign  corporations. 

The  committee  has  been  informed  that 
U.S.  foreign  subsidiaries  often  engage  in 
joint  ventures  through  a  second  tier  for- 
eign corporation  under  circumstances 
that  prevent  the  required  50  percent 
ownership  of  the  second  tier  corpora- 
tion from  being  satisfied.  These  circum- 
stances are  often  compounded  by  re- 
quirements concerning  local  ownetshlp 
of  businesses  taiposed  by  some  foreign 
countries.  The  bill  before  the  House 
therefore  reduces  the  50-percent  owner- 
ship requirement  between  the  first  and 
second  tier  foreign  corporations  to  10 
percent. 

Additionally,  the  committee  has  been 
advised  that  it  is  often  necessary  and  ad- 
vantageous for  VS.  corporations  to 
engage  in  business  in  foreign  coun- 
tries through  foreign  corporations  at 
the  third  tier  level.  The  underlying  ra- 
tionale for  permitting  indirect  tax  cred- 
its to  a  domestic  corporation  for  foreign 
taxes  by  a  first  and  second  tier  foreign 
corporation  also  applies  to  a  third  tier 
foreign  corporation.  The  committee 
therefore  has  extended  the  foreign  tax 
credit  for  indirect  foreign  taxes  to  the 
third  tier  level.  In  view  of  the  extensive 
records  that  must  be  filed  under  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  in  order  to  claim 
the  credit  for  indirect  foreign  taxes  al- 
ready allowed,  the  committee  has  been 
assuied  that  there  will  be  no  imwar- 
ranted  administrative  burden  imposed 
on  either  taxpayers  or  the  Treasury  by 
this  liberalization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  In- 
cluded in  this  bill  will  conform  the  rules 
relatmg  to  the  foreign  tax  credit  more 
closely  to  present  business  practices.  The 
bill  was  imanimously  reported,  and  the 
Treasury  Department  expressed  no  ob- 
Jectiotis.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  support  of  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider   was  laid   on   the  table. 
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APPUCA'nON       OF       INVESTMENT 

CREDIT     RECAPTURE     RULE     TO 

LEASED  AIRCRAFT 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  IH.R.  179881  to  amend 
section  47  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
ol  1951  to  allow  aircraft  to  be  leased 
for  temporary  use  outside  the  United 
SUtes  without  a  recapture  of  the  invest- 
ment credit. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  i-equest  of  the  gentleman  frran 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJi.  179BS 

Be  11  mactei  6y  tht  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Stpresenmtivti  o/  I'le  Ifnited  States  of 
imsrfca  In  Cangreta  ouembled.  That  section 
47(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  certain  dispositions  of  section 
38  property)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  AracaATT  v6eo  outside  "no:  ONrno 
srsTES  Arrea  sran.  is,  isss.— In  any  case  In 
which— 

""(A)  any  aircraft  was  section  38  property 
with  respect  to  the  taxpayer  for  the  tax- 
able year  In  which  placed  m  service,  and 

'■(B)  after  April  18.  1969.  such  aircraft  la 
litued  from  an  air  carrier  (as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 101  Of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968, 
Bs  amended  (49  UB.C.  1301)),  other  than 
under  a  lease  purchase  arrangement,  for 
use  predominately  outside  the  United  States 
lor  a  term  (Including  any  renewal  periods) 
not  exceeding  three  years  under  any  one  lease 
and  In  compliance  with  the  provisions  ol  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  ol  1958.  as  amended, 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Crivll  Aeronautics  Board  thereunder, 
such  aircraft  shall  not  be  treated  as  ceas- 
ing to  be  section  38  property  with  respect  to 
the  taxpayer  by  reason  of  the  use  of  such 
aircraft  In  the  manner  described  m  subpara- 
graph (B)  or  by  reason  of  the  registration 
of  such  aircraft  imder  the  laws  of  a  foreign 
country  for  a  period  or  periods  not  exceed- 
mg  three  years  In  total." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
mmt: 

strike  out  line  7.  page  1,  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  page  2.  line  17.  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(6)  AncSArr  IJsed  Outside  the  17NrTED 
&TATIS  Arrxa  Aran,  18, 1969. — 

"(A)  Oemssal  auLS. — Any  aircraft  which 
was  new  section  38  property  for  the  taxable 
year  In  which  11  was  placed  m  service  and 
which  is  used  outside  the  United  States  un- 
der a  qualifying  lease  or  leases  shall  be 
treated  as  not  ceasing  to  be  section  38  prop- 
erty by  reason  of  such  use  until  such  aircraft 
has  been  so  used  for  a  period  or  periods  ex- 
ceeding 4  years  m  total.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  reglstxatlon  of  such 
aircraft  under  the  laws  of  foreign  country 
shall  be  treated  as  use  outside  the  tJnlted 
States. 

"(B)     COKPUTATION    or    QUALinZD    INVEST- 

KDfT. — If  an  aircraft  described  In  subpara- 
giaph  (A)  Is  disposed  of  or  otherwise  ceases 
to  be  section  38  property,  the  mcrease  under 
paragraph  (1)  and  the  adjustment  under 
paragraph  (3)  shall  not  be  greater  than  the 
Increase  or  adjustment  which  would  result 
If  the  qualified  Investment  of  auch  aircraft 
were  based  upon  a  useful  life  equal  to  the 
leaser  of  (1)  the  actual  useful  life  of  such 
aircraft  with  respect  to  the  taxpayer,  or.  (11) 
twice  the  number  of  full  calendar  months 
during  which  such  aircraft  was  registered  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  and  was  ussd  in  the  t7nlted  States 
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operated  to  and  from  the  United  States,  or 
operated  under  contract  with  the  united 
Statas.  For  purposes  of  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, an  aircraft  shaU  be  treated  as  used 
m  the  United  states  for  any  calendar  month 
beginning  after  such  aircraft  was  placed  m 
service.  If  such  month  Is  Included  In  a  tax- 
able year  ending  before  January  1.  1971.  for 
which  such  aircraft  was  section  38  property 
(determined  without  regard  to  tills  para- 
graph). 

"'(C)  QoALirnNo  LEASE  DEFiNis. — Por  pur- 
poees  of  subparagraph  (A),  the  term  'quali- 
fying lease*  means  a  leaae  from  an  air  carrier 
(as  defined  In  section  101  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1968.  as  amended  (49  U.S.C. 
1301 1 )  which  compUes  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  as 
amended,  and  the  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  CMvll  Aeronautics  Board 
thereunder,  but  only  If  such  lease  was  ex- 
ecuted after  April  18,  1969." 

Sac  3.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  ending  after  April  18. 1969. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  17988 
would  amend  the  Investment  credit  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  aircraft  to  be  leased  for  temporary 
use  outside  the  United  States  without  a 
recapture  of  the  investment  credit. 

Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
the  investment  credit  was  repealed  for 
property  acquired  after  April  18.  1969, 
but  vestiges  of  It  are  being  phased  out 
under  the  transitional  rules  adopted  in 
connection  with  Its  repeal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  investment 
credit  provision  in  order  for  an  airplane 
to  Initially  qualify  as  Investment  credit 
property,  it  must  be  principally  used  In 
the  United  States  or  be  operated  either 
to  or  from  the  United  States  or  be  under 
contract  with  the  United  States.  This  re- 
quirement has  been  interpreted  by  the 
Treasury  Department  to  mean  that  the 
plane  miist  be  used  in  the  specified  man- 
ner for  more  than  half  of  each  taxable 
year.  If  an  ahiJlane,  with  respect  to 
which  an  Investment  credit  was  previ- 
ously allowed,  ceases  to  be  used  for  a 
taxable  year  in  this  manner,  then  the 
airplane  ceases  to  qualify  as  Investment 
credit  property  and  the  investment  cred- 
it previously  allowed  Is  recaptured  in 
whole  or  In  part. 

In  recent  years  U.S.  air  carriers  have 
acquired  airplanes  based  on  a  projected 
demand  which  was  accounted  for  In  sig- 
nificant part  by  governmental  airlift  re- 
quirements, particularly  those  associated 
with  Southeast  Asia.  Governmental  air- 
lift needs,  however,  have  been  decreas- 
ing from  past  levels,  and  as  a  result,  a 
number  of  domestic  airlines  find  they 
have  excess  equipment.  The  only  practi- 
cal use  of  the  excess  airplanes  at  the 
present  time,  other  than  letting  them  re- 
main idle  and  deteriorate,  Is  to  lease 
them  on  a  temporary  basis  for  use  out- 
side the  United  States.  If  this  were  done, 
however,  such  leases  would  have  to  apply 
for  periods  under  6  months  in  any  given 
year,  In  order  to  avoid  a  recapture  of  the 
previously  allowed  investment  credit. 
This  procedure  Is  quite  expensive,  and  In 
some  cases.  It  is  not  possible  to  effect 
leases  for  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  a  large  part  of  the 
excess  equipment  which  U.S.  air  carriers 


presently  have,  or  have  on  order,  was 
acquired  in  view  of  governmental  needs 
which  no  longer  exist,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  does  not  believe  it  Is 
appropriate  to  require  domestic  air  car- 
riers, in  order  to  preserve  the  investment 
credit  they  previously  received,  to  either 
let  the  excess  planes  remain  idle  or  to  go 
through  this  mipractical  rotation  proce- 
dure. 

H.R.  17988.  therefore,  provides  that  a 
new  airplane  which  qualified  for  the  in- 
vestment credit  for  the  year  it  was 
placed  in  service  may  be  used  outside  the 
United  States  for  up  to  half  of  the  period 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowed  with  respect 
to  the  airplane  and  still  not  be  subject 
to  investment  credit  recapture.  In  eCtect, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  apply  the  con- 
cept of  the  present  Treasury  regulations 
which  require  an  airplane  to  be  used  prin- 
cipally In  the  United  States,  but  over  the 
longer  period  used  In  computing  the 
amount  of  the  credit  allowable,  Instead 
of  on  a  year-by-year  basis. 

Inasmuch  as  the  maximum  period 
which  may  be  taken  into  account  in  com- 
puting the  amount  of  an  investment 
credit  is  8  years,  the  biU  provides  that 
there  would  in  all  cases  be  a  recapture 
of  the  Investment  credit  If  an  airplane 
is  used  outside  the  United  States  under 
the  type  of  lease  described  or.  imder  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  coimtry.  for  more  than 
4  years. 

Those  provisions  would  only  apply, 
however,  if  the  airplane  is  used  outside 
the  United  States  under  a  lease  from  a 
US.  air  carrier  which  is  made  after 
April  18,  1969,  and  which  compUes  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  and  the  ClvU  Aeronautics 
Board's  rules  and  regulations  under  that 
act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  17988  would  enable 
excess  aircraft,  which  would  otherwise 
remain  Idle,  to  be  used  hi  an  economic 
manner.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
no  objection  to  the  bills  enactment,  and 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is 
unanimous  in  recommending  its  passage 
by  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  support  H.R.  17988. 

The  Investment  credit,  which  Congress 
repealed  last  year,  required  tliat  quali- 
fj"lng  property  be  held  at  least  4  years, 
and  the  amotmt  ol  the  credit  varied  with 
the  length  of  the  holdhig  period.  The  tax- 
payer was  permitted  to  claim  one-third 
of  the  credit  for  property  held  from  4  to  6 
years,  two-thirds  for  property  held  from 
6  to  8  years,  and  the  entire  credit  for 
property  held  over  8  years.  When  prop- 
erty is  sold  prior  to  the  length  of  time 
assumed  when  the  credit  was  claimed, 
the  excess  credit  previously  allowed  is 
"recaptured." 

The  law  also  requires  that  the  Invest- 
ment credit  on  an  airplane  be  recap- 
tured as  of  any  year  in  which  the  plane 
is  used  outside  of  the  United  States  for 
more  than  half  the  year — In  effect,  such 
use  is  treated  as  a  disposition  for  pur- 
poses of  the  recapture  rules.  Due  to  the 
acquisition  of  airplanes  by  VS.  carriers 
to  meet  Government  airlift  requirements, 
particularly  those  associated  with  South- 
east Asia  which  have  been  declining  re- 
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ccntly,     many     airlines     hiave     excess 
capacity. 

In  order  to  utilize  this  capacity,  some 
airlines  have  entered  into  leases  for  use 
of  aircraft  outside  the  United  States  on 
a  temporary  basis.  However,  if  these  air- 
craft are  to  remain  eligible  for  the  in- 
ve5tment  credit,  they  may  not  be  used 
more  than  6  months  during  any  year  out- 
side of  the  Uniicd  States.  In  order  to 
avoid  violating  thl.s  rule,  the  oiiiine  must 
go  tluough  the  expensive  ^nd  impracti- 
cal procedure  of  rotating  aircraft  imder 
the  lease  every  6  months. 

The  committee  feels  that  as  long  as  the 
aircraft  Is  not  used  outside  the  United 
States  during  more  than  one-half  of  the 
holding  period  on  which  the  credit  Is 
predicated,  tlie  recapture  provisions 
should  be  inapplicEibie.  This  acccmpli.'-,hes 
the  same  overall  result  as  existing  law  by 
substituting  a  longer  period,  conforming 
to  the  holding  period  on  which  the  credit 
is  predicated,  for  the  annual  test  now 
utilized.  It  will  avoid  the  expensive  ro- 
tating procedures  required  tJ  avoid  re- 
capture under  existing  lav.-  while  pre- 
serviug  the  underlying  intent  of  the  law. 

The  bill  was  not  opposed  by  the  Treas- 
tu-y.  and  was  unanimously  reported  by 
the  Wajs  and  Means  Committee.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  SUD- 
portini;  this  legisIaUon. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  oa  the  table. 


CERTAIN  P.^SSIVE  INCOME  OP  SUB- 
CHAPTER 8  CORPORATIONS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (HR.  19627)  to 
amend  section  1372  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  relating  to  passive  in- 
vestment Income. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  foUows: 

H.R.  19B27 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Rrpre^mtatives  of  the  United  Statet  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tbat  <A) 
subpu-tigritph  (CI  of  section  1372(e)(5)  of 
the  laternft]  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  passive  Investment  Income  of  small 
business  corporation?)  Is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Gross  receipts  derived  from  sales 
or  exchanges  of  stock  or  securities  for  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph  shall  not  include 
amn^.ints  received  by  an  electing  small  busi- 
ness corporation  which  are  treated  under 
section  331  (relating  to  corporate  liquida- 
tions) as  payments  In  exchange  for  stock 
where  the  electing  small  business  corpora- 
tion owns  more  than  50  percent  of  the  stock 
of  the  liquidating  corporation." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  of  electing 
small  bti<ilne8s  corporations  ending  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Such 
amendment  shall  also  apply  with  respect  to 
any  taxable  vear  ending  before  October  7 
1970.  but  only  If — 

(1)  on  such  date  the  making  of  a  refund 
or  the  allowance  of  a  credit  to  the  electing 
small  business  corporation  Is  not  prevented 
by  any  law  or  rule  of  law,  and 


(2)  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  In  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  bis  delegate 
prescribe*  by  regulations — 

(A)  the  corporation  elects  to  have  such 
amendment  so  apply,  and 

(B)  all  persons  (or  their  personal  repre- 
sentatives! who  were  shareholders  of  *uch 
corporation  at  any  time  during  any  taxal/Ie 
year  beginning  with  the  flrst  taxable  yea-  to 
which  this  amendment  applies  and  ending 
on  or  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  ol 
this  Ace  consent  to  such  election  and  to  the 
application  of  the  amendment  made  by  sub- 
section ( a ) . 

(c)  If  the  assessment  of  any  deficiency  in 
Income  tax  resulting  from  the  filing  or  such 
election  for  a  taxable  year  ending  before  the 
date  of  such  filing  Is  prevented  before  the 
expiration  of  one  year  after  the  date  of  such 
filing  by  any  law  or  rule  of  law.  such  de- 
ficiency (to  the  extent  attributable  to  such 
election)  may  be  aaaeeaed  at  any  ume  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  such  one-year  period  not- 
wltfcstonding  any  Uw  or  rule  of  law  which 
would  otherwise  prevent  such  assessment. 

(d)  If  the  election  of  a  corporatifin  under 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1372  of  :he  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  would  have  been  ter- 
minated because  of  the  application  of  sub- 
section (e)(5)  of  such  section  (before  the 
amendment  made  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
Act)  but  for  the  election  by  such  corporation 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  subsection  (bi  (and 
the  consent  of  shareholders  under  such  cor- 
poration, such  election  under  section  1372 
(a)  of  such  code  shall  not  be  treated  as  ter- 
minated for  any  year  tieglnnlng  before  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  aa  a  result 
of— 

(1)  such  corporation  filing  Its  Income  tax 
return  on  a  form  1120  (liutead  of  a  form 
1120S).  or 

(2)  a  new  shareholder  not  consenting  to 
such  election  of  such  corporation  In  accord- 
anc«  with  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(e)  (1|  of  such  section  1372. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  beginning  In  line  1,  strike  out 
"owns  more  than  60  percent  of  the  slock" 
and  Insert  "owned  more  than  60  percent  of 
each  class  of  the  stock". 

Page  3,  line  11.  strike  out  "Act"  and  In- 
sert "section". 

Page  3,  line  13.  strike  out  "corporation" 
and  Insert  "paragraph". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  19627 
amends  provisions  of  the  tax  law  appli- 
cable to  small  business  corporations — so- 
called  subchapter  S  corporations — which 
are  taxed  in  a  maimer  similar  to  partner- 
ships. 

It  win  be  recalled  that  when  the  sub- 
chapter S  provisions  were  first  enacted 
in  1958.  Congress  determined  at  tfiat  time 
to  make  them  appUcable  to  operating 
businesses  as  distinguished  from  busi- 
nesses which  received  significant 
amounts  of  passive  investment  income, 
such  as  royalties,  rents,  dividends,  in- 
terest, annuities,  and  gains  from  sales 
or  exchanges  of  stock  and  securities. 
Accordingly,  a  rule  was  included  In  the 
1958  enactment  providing  that  in  those 
cases  in  which  a  corporation  derives 
more  than  20  percent  of  its  gross  receipts 
from  passive  investment  sources,  it  be- 
comes ineligible  for  subchapter  8  treat- 
ment and  loses  Its  election  to  continue 
as  a  small  business  corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tills  passive  investment 
Income  limitation  has  presented  es- 
pecially difficult  problems  where  coipo- 
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rations  carrying  on  active  business  have 
realized  capital  gains  which  liave  anex 
pectedly  dl.squalified  them  for  subchapter 
S  treatment.  For  example,  the  Tax 
Court  recently  held  that  passive  Invest- 
ment Income  for  purposes  cf  subchapter 
S  includes  capital  gains  received  by  a 
corporation  in  the  Uquidation  of  another 
corporation.  These  gains  art  s;i  treated 
even  though  the  business  operation  ta 
clearly  active,  as  evidenced  by  the  own 
ershlp  by  the  corporation  Involved  of 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  Uquldated 
corporation's  stock.  As  a  result,  In  those 
cases  where  such  a  gain  brings  the  cor- 
porations passive  Income  over  the  20-per- 
cent limitation,  the  company  becjoif; 
Ineligible  for  subchapter  S  treatniem 
even  though  the  company  is  obviously  an 
operating  business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  does  not  believe  it  necessary 
that  the  passive  Income  llmltatl-ii  oper- 
ate Ln  such  fashion.  Accordingly  the 
pending  bill.  H.R  19627.  provides  that 
for  purposes  of  applying  this  limitaUon, 
a  capital  gain  occurring  upon  the  llqul,! 
dation  of  a  corporation  Is  not  to  be  con- 
sidered passive  income  for  subchapter 
S  purposes  if  the  subchapter  8  corpora- 
tion has  more  than  a  SO-percent  interest 
In  the  corporation  which  Is  Hcoidated 
This  treatment  would  be  apnlied  cen- 
erally  to  taxable  years  ending  after  th? 
date  of  enactment  of  the  bill.  It  would 
also  apply,  however,  to  years  which  were 
open  on  October  7.  1970,  the  date  ol 
introduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  no  objection  to  the  e^i.ic tment 
of  this  measure,  and  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  unanimous  In  recom- 
mendins  its  passage  by  the  House 

Mr  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  suppoi-t  H.R.  19627. 

The  bill  amends  the  rather  complex 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
relating  to  subchapter  S  corporations. 
As  the  Members  may  remember.  Con- 
gress enacted  subchapter  8  in  order  to 
permit  «mall  businesses  to  elect  corporate 
status  without  losing  the  tax  benefits 
generally  associated  with  conducting  the 
business  as  a  sole  proprietorship.  Bv 
electing  subchapter  S  status,  the  proflu 
may  be  -passed  through"  to  other  stock- 
holders, thus  avoiding  the  tax  at  the  eor- 
porate  level. 

However,  in  order  to  insure  that  these 
benefits  available  to  small  businesses 
were  provided  only  to  active  businesses, 
we  also  denied  this  special  treatment  to 
corporations  who  derived  more  than  20 
percent  of  their  Income  from  passive  in- 
vestments— dividends.  Interest,  and 
profits  on  the  sale  or  exchange  of  securi- 
ties. 

These  and  other  features  of  the  sub- 
chapter S  provisions  have.  In  the  words 
of  some  tax  commentators,  made  It  a 
"trap  for  the  unwary."  As  specific  situ- 
ations have  been  called  to  the  commit- 
tee's attention  in  the  past,  that  have  re- 
sulted in  unintended  Inequities,  the  law 
has  been  amended. 

The  bill  provides  that  gain  on  the 
sale  of  stock  by  a  subchapter  S  corpora- 
tion in  a  corporation  In  which  It  owns 
a  controlling  interest  will  not  be  counted 
as  passive  income,  stockownership  In 
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this  context  does  not  reflect  a  passive  In- 
vestment, but  the  active  conduct  of  a 
trade  or  business  through  a  subsidiary. 
OBln  pursuant  to  the  sale  of  stock  in 
this  business,  which  is  essentially  a  liq- 
uidating operation,  should  not  result 
In  disqualification  for  subchapter  8 
status. 

Although  the  committee  hopes  to  con- 
sider comprehensive  amendments  in  the 
subchapter  S  provisions  in  the  next  Con- 
gress, it  was  felt  advisable  to  remove  this 
Inequity  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  bill 
win  apply  to  taxable  years  that  were 
open  on  October  7,  1970.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  expressed  no  objection 
to  the  bill  and  the  committee  was  unau- 
Unous  in  recommending  it.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  approving  this 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time;  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  REGULATED  INVESTMENT 
COMPANIES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJi.  6742) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  a  longer  period  of  time 
for  disposition  of  certain  assets  in  the 
case  of  regulated  Investment  companies 
furnishing  capital  to  development  com- 
parues.  which  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows : 
H.R.  6743 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 851(e)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  Investment  companies  fur- 
nishing capital  to  development  corporations) 
Is  amended — ■ 

(1)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2)  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  LiurrsTtoNS- — ■ 

"(A)   BxCKSa  INVEST HCNTB  ATTXX  15  TEAXS. — 

If— 

"(1)  at  the  close  of  any  taxable  year 
(whether  beginning  before,  on.  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph) . 
more  than  26  percent  of  the  value  of  the 
total  assets  of  an  Investment  company  Is 
represented  by  securities  of  Issuers  with  re- 
spect to  each  of  which  the  Investment  com- 
pany holds  more  than  10  percent  of  the  out- 
standing voting  securities  of  such  Issuer  and 
In  respect  of  each  of  which  or  any  predecessor 
thereof  the  Investment  company  has  con- 
tinuously held  any  security  for  10  or  more 
years,  and 

"(U)  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  taxable  year 
following  such  taxable  year  (but  only  If  such 
fifth  taxable  year  begins  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  subparagraph) .  the  In- 
vestment company  has  not  reduc«d  by  at 
least  40  percent  Its  holdings  of  each  Issue  of 
securities  described  to  clause  (1)  which 
represented  the  excess  Investment  to  such 
securities  (as  determined  under  paragraph 
(5)). 

the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
appl;  at  the  close  of  any  quarter  of  such 
fifth  taxable  year  to  such  Inveetment  com- 


pany, unless  at  the  close  of  such  year  tlM 
securities  described  In  clause  (1)  represent 
25  percent  or  less  of  the  value  of  Its  total  as- 
sets (or  are  reduced  to  25  percent  or  lees  of 
such  value  within  30  days  thereafter). 

"(B)  Excess  investments  ArTER  80  ye.\bs. — 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
apply  at  the  cIoec  of  any  quarter  of  a  taxable 
year  to  an  tovrstment  company  If  at  the 
close  of  such  quarter  more  than  25  percent 
of  the  value  of  Its  total  assets  Is  represented 
by  securltlee  of  Issuers  ft-lth  respect  to  each 
of  which  the  Investment  company  holds  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  outstanding  vottog  se- 
curities of  such  Issuer  and  in  nsspect  of  each 
of  which  or  any  predecessor  thereof  the  In- 
vestment company  has  continuously  held 
any  security  for  20  or  more  years  prececdlng 
such  quarter  unless  the  value  of  Its  total 
assets  so  represented  Is  reduced  to  25  percent 
or  less  within  20  days  after  the  close  of  such 
quarter.";  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (4}  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  Itt-LSs  roa  appi,ication  or  pakagraph 
(a) (A). 

"(A)  Excess  investmcn*. — For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (21  (Ai,  the  excels  Investment 
with  respect  to  any  Issue  of  securities  de- 
scribed In  d^.uso  (1)  of  such  paragraph  held 
by  an  Investment  company  Is  an  amount 
equal  to  an  amount  determtoed  by  multiply- 
ing— 

"(11  the  aggregate  value  of  the  securities 
described  in  clau.se  (1)  of  such  paragraph,  re- 
duced by  an  amoimt  equal  to  25  percent  of 
the  value  of  the  totF.i  assets  of  the  Invest- 
ment company,  by 

"(in  a  fraction  the  numerator  of  which 
Is  the  value  of  such  Issue  of  securities  and 
the  denominator  o;  which  Is  the  oggregate 
^'alue  of  all  securities  described  In  such  clause 
fl)  held  by  the  Investment  company. 

"(B)       StJBSTITUTTO.V      FOB      (.SSS-APrBECIATKC 

SECoairnES. — ^If  the  percentage  appreciation 
In  value  per  share  of  any  Issue  of  securities 
described  In  clause  (1)  of  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
Is  lesa  than  the  average  percentage  apprecia- 
tion In  value  per  share  of  oU  Issues  of  secu- 
rities described  in  such  clause,  the  reduc- 
tion, or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  holdings  of 
such  Issue  required  under  cl.AUse  (U)  of 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  shall  be  treated  as  aatls- 
fiea  by  a  reduction  (In  addition  to  the  re- 
duction required  under  such  clatise)  of  a 
dollar  amount  of  the  holdings  of  any  other 
Issue  of  securities  described  In  clause  (1)  of 
such  paragraph,  the  average  appreciation  In 
value  p?r  share  of  which  Is  higher  than  the 
average  appreciation  In  value  per  share  of 
all  lasuee  of  securities  described  In  such 
clause,  equal  to  the  doUar  amount  of  such 
Issue  which  would  have  to  be  diapoaed  of 
to  e(fectuat«  such  reduction  or  such  part. 
This  subparagraph  shall  apply  only  If  the 
Investment  company  files  a  statement,  at  the 
time  of  making  Its  return  for  the  taxable 
year.  Identifying  the  transaction  or  trans- 
actions In  which  Its  holdings  of  such  other 
Issue  were  reduced  In  substitution  for  a  re- 
duction In  the  holdtoga  of  such  Issue. 

"(C)    TXMZ   rOX   MAKING   PETEaHZNATIONS. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph  and  clause  (11)  of  paragraph  (2) 
(A),  all  determinations  shall  be  made  as  of 
the  close  of  the  applicable  taxable  year  re- 
ferred to  In  clause  (1)  of  paragraph  (2)  (A). 
For  purposes  of  applying  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  all  determlnat.ons  shall 
be  made  at  the  time  of  the  transaction  Iden- 
tified by  the  Investment  company  under 
such  subparagraph." 

(b)  Section  851(d)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  determination  of  status  of  regtUated  In- 
vestment companies)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "If  a  corporation  meets  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  (b)  (4)  (A)  at  the  dose 
of  any  quarter  of  any  taxable  yea.-  (whether 
beglnmng  before,  on,  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  sentence)  by 


of  the  application  of  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (c),  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  such  corporation  for  any  subsequent 
quarter  of  any  taxable  year  (beginning  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  tblj  sentence) 
for  which  the  Securltlee  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission falls  to  make  the  determination  pro- 
vided for  to  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c) 
or  for  which  the  corporation  faUs  to  satisfy 
tbe  limitation  set  forth  to  paragraph  (2)  (A) 
of  subsecUon  (c)  or  the  limitation  set  forth 
to  paragraph  (3)  (B)   of  such  subsection." 

(c)  Tlie  amendments  made  by  EUbsectlon 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begltmlng  on 
nr  after  January  1,  1967.  The  amendment 
made  by  subsection  (b)  shaL  apply  to  tax- 
able yeaia  beginning  after  tbe  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  line  22,  strike  out  "paragraph"  and 
Insert  "paragraphs". 

Page  5.  strike  out  Une  34  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  30  on  page  6  and  to- 
sett: 

subparagraph. 

"(fl)  Termlnauon  of  status.— If  a  corpora- 
tion meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(b)(4)(A)  at  the  clofee  of  any  quarter  of 
any  taxable  year  (whether  beginning  before, 
on.  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
paragraph)  by  reason  of  the  application  of 
the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  subsection, 
subsection  (d)  shall  not  apply  to  such  cor- 
porations for  any  subsequent  quarter  of  any 
taxable  year  (beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  paragraph)  for  which  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Comtnlssiun  falls  to 
make  the  determination  provided  for  In  par- 
agraph ( 1 )  or  for  which  the  corporatlcn  falls 
to  satisfy  the  limitation  set  forth  to  para- 
graph (2)  (A)  or  the  Umltatlon  set  forth  In 
paragraph  (2)(B)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1.  1967;  except  that  sec- 
tion 851  (e)  (fl)  (08  added  by  subsection  (a) ) 
shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  taxable  ye«n 
beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  6742 
relates  to  the  asset  diversification  re- 
qtiirement  for  a  so-called  development 
company  wiilch  qualifies  for  regulated 
mvestment  company  tax  treatment.  The 
advantage  of  this  tax  treatment  is  that 
the  company  only  pays  tax  on  the  in- 
come which  it  retains  and  does  not  pay 
any  tax  on  the  Income  which  It  dis- 
tributes to  shareholders  This  bill  has 
been  reported  unanimously  by  your  com- 
mittee and  the  Treasury  has  indicated 
tbat  it  does  not  object  to  Its  passage. 

Present  law  generally  requires  a  reg- 
ulated investment  company  to  diversify 
its  Investments  within  prescribed  Umits. 
There  is  a  limited  exception,  however,  for 
a  development  company.  This  is  a  com- 
pany which  Is  principally  engaged  in  fur- 
nishing capital  to  new,  small  businesses, 
businesses  principally  engaged  In  de- 
veloping or  exploiting  new  products. 

A  development  company  can  rely  on 
the  exception  to  the  general  asset  diver- 
sification requirement  only  if  no  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  value  of  Its  assets 
represents  securities  of  issuers  in  which, 
first,  the  company  has  held  an  interest 
for  10  years  or  more,  and  second,  the 
development  company's  holdings  repre- 
sent more  than  10  percent  of  the  voting 
stock  of  each  issuer.  Even  after  this  10- 
year   period,   however,    a   development 
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company  may  retain  its  "excess  holdings" 
and  continue  to  qualify  as  a  regulated 
investment  company.  It  can  do  so  by 
relying  on  a  savings  provision  in  pres- 
ent law  wtiich  applies  to  regulated  in- 
vestment companies  generally. 

A  case  tjas  come  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  of  a  development  company 
relying  on  the  savings  provision  I  have 
just  described  to  continue  to  qualify  as 
a  regulated  investment  company.  The 
company  continues  to  qualify  for  this 
preferential  tax  treatment  even  though 
the  company  can  no  longer  make  'devel- 
opment company"  type  investments  In 
small,  new  businesses  principally  engaged 
in  developing  or  exploiting  new  products. 
This  situation — that  of  a  former  devel- 
opment company  qualifying  as  a  regu- 
lated investment  company  even  though  it 
is  not  making  investments  In  small,  new 
businesses — frustrates  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  present  exception  for  the 
development  company  and  making  pref- 
erential tax  treatment  available  to  it. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
does  not  believe  this  situation  should  be 
permitted  to  continue.  As  a  result,  the 
committee  has  decided  to  limit  the  gen- 
eral saving  provisions  so  that  a  devel- 
opment company  cannot  rely  on  it.  The 
result  generally  is  to  require  a  develop- 
ment company,  if  it  is  to  continue  to 
qualify  for  regulated  Investment  com- 
pany tax  treatment,  to  dispose  of  its 
"excess  holdings." 

The  sudden  withdrawal  of  the  right  of 
a  development  company  to  rely  on  the 
general  savings  provision  of  present  law 
would,  the  committee  believed,  be  unfair 
to  companies  which  in  good  faith  are  re- 
lying on  this  provision.  The  committees 
bill,  therefore,  permits  a  development 
company  a  20-year  period,  as  contrasted 
to  the  10-year  period  of  existing  law.  In 
which  to  dispose  of  its  excess  holdings  so 
as  to  continue  to  qualify  for  regulated 
Investment  company  tax  treatment.  The 
bin  requires  a  company  to  evidence  its  In- 
tent to  dispose  of  its  excess  holdings, 
however — if  the  company  wants  to  retain 
regulated  investment  company  tax  treat- 
ment— by  disposing  of  at  least  40  per- 
cent of  its  excess  holdings  not  later  than 
the  close  of  the  15th  year.  The  company 
must  dispose  of  all  its  excess  holdings  by 
the  close  of  the  20th  year  for  it  to  con- 
tinue to  qualify  for  regulated  investment 
company  tax  treatment. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  support  HR.  6742. 

This  bill  is  in  substance  identical  to 
legislation  that  passed  both  the  House 
(HJt.  15025)  and  the  Senate  (S.  2767) 
in  the  90lh  Congress,  but  neither  of  these 
bills  was  enacted  into  law.  My  remarks 
on  the  House  floor  at  that  time — appear- 
ing In  the  CoNCRKSsioNAi.  RscoRD,  volume 
114.  part  22,  page  28696,  expressed  my 
views  on  the  substance  of  this  proposal, 
so  I  will  not  go  into  any  great  detail  at 
this  time. 

Briefly,  the  bill  amends  complex  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
governing  the  taxation  of  regulated  in- 
vestment companies.  The  committee  has 
been  informed  of  situations  where  provi- 
sions of  the  law  designed  to  encourage 
certain  investment  companies  to  pro- 
vide capital  to  corporations  developing 


innovative  products  are  not  accomplish- 
ing their  intended  purposes. 

The  rules  generally  applicable  to  regu- 
lated investment  companies  require  di- 
versification of  investment  which  is  con- 
sistent with  the  overall  goal  of  Congress 
in  providing  special  tax  benefits  for  these 
companies.  In  order  to  encourage  "de- 
velopment companies"  to  provide  capital 
to  promising  and  iimovative  enterprises, 
the  diversification  requirements  are  less 
restrictive  for  certain  investments  of  de- 
velopment companies.  But  at  the  end  of  a 
10-year  period  from  the  date  such  an 
investment  is  made,  the  general  diversi- 
fication requirements  are  again  appli- 
cable. 

Investments  in  companies  developing 
new  technology  may.  if  they  are  success, 
ful,  appreciate  and  represent  a  propor- 
tion of  an  investment  company's  assets 
that  at  the  end  of  the  10-year  period  Is 
greater  than  the  statute  allows.  If  these 
shares  must  then  be  dumped  on  the 
market  in  order  for  the  Investment  com- 
pany to  meet  the  diversification  require- 
ments, they  may  have  to  be  sold  at  sub- 
stantially reduced  market  prices. 

The  bill  provides  an  additional  10-year 
period  during  which  a  company  may 
gradually  sell  off  this  type  of  security  In 
order  to  get  down  to  the  requirements  of 
the  general  diversification  rules.  How- 
ever, they  must  clearly  show  that  sub- 
stantial progress  is  being  made  by  the 
fifth  year,  or  they  will  not  be  entitled  to 
any  additional  time. 

In  view  of  the  safeguards  written  Into 
the  bill,  rules  are  provided  that  will  en- 
able development  companies .  to  more 
readily  achieve  the  goals  the  law  contem- 
plates consistent  with  the  general  frame- 
work for  the  taxation  of  investment 
companies. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  ex- 
pressed  no  opposition  to  the  bill,  and  it 
was  unanimously  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with 
me  in  support  of  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


REFUNDS  IN  THE  CASE  OP  CERTAIN 
USES  OP  TREAD  RUBBER 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
for  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill  (H.R.  18251)  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  refunds 
in  the  case  of  certain  uses  of  tread  rub- 
ber, which  was  unanimously  re[x)rted  to 
the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  aerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
H.B.  183S1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprexentatives  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  in  Congreaa  as$em1jled.  That  (a) 
subparagraph  (L)  oJ  section  e416(b)  (3)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  10&4  la 
amended  to  read  as  followa; 

"(L)  in  the  case  of  tread  rublMr  In  respect 
of  which  tax  was  paid  tinder  section  4071(a) 
(4)— 
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"(1)  used  or  sold  for  use  otherwise  than  In 
ttie  recapping  or  retreading  of  tires  of  tlie 
type  used  on  highway  vehicles  (as  deflned  in 
section  4073(0). 

"(U)  destroyed,  scrapped,  wasted,  or  ten- 
dered  useless  In  the  recapping  or  retreadine 
process,  or  * 

"(Ul)  used  m  the  recapping  or  retieadlng 
of  tires  the  .sale  of  which  u  later  adJustedTln 
which  case  the  overpayment  shall  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  adjustment  In  the  sale  price, 
unless  credit  or  refund  of  such  tax  Is  allow- 
able under  subsection  (b)   (3);". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subeecUon 
(a)   applies  to^ 

(1)  tread  rublier  destroyed,  scraped, 
wasted,  or  rendered  useless  In  the  recappinf 
or  retreading  process  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 

(3)  adjustments  of  salee  of  tires,  wtUch 
adjtistments  are  made  on  or  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  3.  striice  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  17  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  the  following : 

"(m)  used  In  the  recapping  or  retreading 
of  a  tire  the  sale  of  which  Is  later  adjusted 
pursuant  to  a  warranty  or  guaranty.  In  which 
case  the  overpayment  shall  be  In  proportion 
to  the  adjustment  In  the  sales  price  of  such 
tire, 

unless  credit  or  refund  of  such  tax  is  allow- 
able under  subsection  (b)  (3) ;", 

(bl  Section  6418(b)  (3)  of  such  Code  la 
amended  by  Inserting  after  subparagraph 
(C)    the  following  new  subparagraph; 

"(D)  In  the  case  of  tread  rubber  In  respect 
of  which  tax  was  paid  under  section  4071  (a) 
(4)  usedlii  the  recapping  or  retreading  of 
a  tire,  such  tire  Is  sold  by  the  subsequent 
manufacturer  or  producer  on  or  In  connec- 
tion with,  or  with  the  sale  of,  any  other 
article  manufactured  or  produced  by  him 
and  such  other  article  Is  by  any  person  ex- 
ported, sold  to  a  State  or  local  government 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, sold  to  a  nonprofit  educational  or- 
ganization for  Its  exclusive  use,  or  used  or 
sold  for  use  as  supplies  for  vessels  or  aircraft, 
unless  credit  or  refund  of  such  tax  Is  allow- 
able under  subparagraph  (C):". 

(c)(1)  Section  64ia(b)(3)(F)  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "para- 
graph (3)"  the  following:  "(or  In  the  case 
of  the  tread  rubber  on  a  recapped  or  re- 
treaded  tire,  resold  for  use  as  provided  In 
subparagraph    (D)    of  paragraph    (3)),". 

(3)  Section  S4I8(b)  (3)(A)  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(D),"  after  "(C),". 

(3)  Section  S416(bl  (4)  (A|  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  atrllclng  out  "section  4071" 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "section  4071 
or  a  recapped  or  retreaded  tire  In  respect  of 
which  tax  under  section  4071(a)  (4)  was  paid 
on  the  tread  rubber  used  In  the  recapping  or 
retreading". 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first 
calendar  month  which  t>eglns  more  than  10 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  18251  Is  to  provide  credits 
or  refunds  for  the  tax  on  tread  rubber 
used  in  recapping  or  retreading  tires  tra- 
der circumstances  similar  to  those  in 
which  a  credit  or  refimd  is  available  un- 
der present  law  for  new  tires.  The  bill  Is 
thus  designed  to  equalize  the  credit  and 
refund  provisions  for  rubber  in  recapped 
or  retreaded  tires  on  the  one  hand  and 
new  tires  on  the  other. 

Mr.   Speaker,   the  bill  would  amend 
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the  excise  tax  law  to  provide  credits  or 
refunds  on  the  manufacturer's  excise 
tax  on  tread  rubber  when  tax-paid  tread 
rubber;  first.  Is  wasted  in  the  recapping 
or  retreading  process;  second,  is  used  in 
ttie  recapping  or  retreading  of  tires,  the 
sale  of  wtilch  is  later  adjusted:  or  third, 
15  used  in  the  recapping  or  retreading 
tires  which  are  exported,  are  sold  to 
State  and  local  governments,  are  sold  to 
nonprofit  educational  institutions,  or 
are  sold  us  supplies  for  vessels  or  aircraft. 
Mr.  Speaker,  credits  or  refunds  are 
available  In  the  foregoing  situations 
when  new  tires  are  involved  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  con- 
cluded that  the  differences  in  impact 
between  the  new  tire  tax  and  the  tread 
rubber  tax  are  not  warranted.  The  com- 
mittee has,  therefore,  xmanimously  ap- 
proved H.R.  18251  to  correct  this  situa- 

The  Treasury  Department  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  18251, 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  refimds  in  the 
case  of  certain  uses  of  tread  rubber. 

Under  present  law.  a  manufacturer's 
excise  tax  of  5  cents  a  pound  is  Imposed 
on  the  sale  of  tread  rubber:  a  credit  or 
refund  is  allowed  if  the  tread  rubber  is 
used  or  sold  for  use  otherwise  than  in 
the  recapping  or  retreading  of  tires  of 
the  type  ased  on  highway  motor  vehicles. 

The  committee  recognized  that  present 
law  as  described  above  created  several 
imtances  where  a  tnanufacturers  tax  is 
imposed  on  tread  rubber  when  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  a  manufacturers  tax  would 
not  be  Imposed  in  the  case  of  a  new 
tire.  To  correct  this  situation,  H.R.  18251 
would  amend  this  law  to  make  available 
a  credit  or  refund  in  the  following  three 
situations:  First,  where  tread  rubber  Is 
destroyed,  scrapped,  wasted,  or  rendered 
useless  in  the  recapping  or  treading  proc- 
ess: second,  where  warranty  adjust- 
ments are  made  with  respect  to  recapped 
or  retreaded  tires:  and,  third,  where  re- 
capped or  retreaded  tires  are  exported, 
sold  to  a  State  or  local  government  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  a  State  or  local  gov- 
ernment, sold  to  a  nonprofit  educational 
organization  for  its  exclusive  use,  or  used 
or  sold  for  use  as  supplies  for  vessels  or 
aircraft. 

These  changes  are  intended  to  provide 
a  credit  or  refund  under  parallel  circum- 
stances in  the  case  of  t>oth  recaps  and 
new  tires.  The  bill  is  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee,  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  has  indicated  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  its  enactment,  and 
I.  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  support  of  Its  enactment. 

"nie  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


on  wagering  to  insiire  the  constitutional 
rights  of  taxpayers,  to  fadlltate  the  col- 
lection of  such  taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, wliich  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H  R.  323 
Be   it  enacted   hy  the  Senate  and  Howie 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
Section  I.  Shobt  tttle.  rrc. 

(a)  Shost  TnxE.  This  Act  may  tie  dted  as 
the  "Wagering  Tut  Amendments  of  tM9." 

(b)  Amendment  or  19S4  Code.  Except  as 
otherwise  expressly  provided,  whene\'er  In 
this  Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  Is  expressed 
In  terms  of  an  amendment  to,  or  repeal  of. 
a  section  or  other  provision,  the  reference 
shall  be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  provision 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19M. 

(c)  EiTSCTivE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act:  shall  apply  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  2.  Modittcations  to  Insiike  Constttu- 
TioNAL  Rights  and  FAcn.rTiK&  Col- 
lection. 

(a)    AMENDMENT  OF  CHAPTER  35. Chapter 

33  (relating  to  taxes  on  wagering)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 


WAGERING  TAX  AMENDMENTS  OP 
1970 
Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tmani- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  (HR.  322)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
modify  the  provisions  relating  to  taxes 


'suacHApns  a— 


TAX  ON  WAGEBS 


"Sec.  4401.  ImpoBltlon  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4402.  Crose  referencee. 
"Sec.  4401.  iMFostnoN  or  Tax. 

"(a)  Wagebs. — There  shall  be  Impoeed  on 
wages,  as  deflned  In  section  4431.  an  excise 
tax  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 
thereof. 

"(a)  Wagers. — There  aiiall  be  Imposed  on 
wagers,  as  of  any  wager  for  the  purposes  of 
tins  sulicbapter,  all  charges  Incident  to  the 
placing  of  such  wager  shall  be  Included;  ex- 
cept that  if  the  taxpayer  establishes,  in  ac- 
cordance witn  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that  an  amount 
equal  to  the  tax  Impoeed  by  this  sutichapter 
has  been  collected  as  a  separate  charge  from 
the  person  placing  such  wager,  the  amount 
so  collected  shall  be  excluded. 

"(c)  Persons  Liable  roa  Tax.. — The  follow- 
ing persons  shaU  be  liable  for  the  excise  tax 
Impoeed  by  this  subchapter; 

"(1)     PaiNCIFALS    AND    PUNCRBOARD    OPKRA- 

tors. — Each  person  who  la  a  principal  or  a 
punchboard  operator,  as  deflned  In  section 
4421.  shall  be  Uable  for  and  shall  pay  the 
tax  under  this  subciiapter  on  all  wagera 
placed  with  hlzn  or  in  a  pool  or  lottery  con- 
ducted by  him. 

"(2)  Agents.  Each  person  who  la  an  agent, 
as  deflned  In  section  4421.  and  who  falls  to 
register  tmder  section  4412  shall  be  liable 
for  and  shall  pay  the  tax  Impoeed  by  tills 
subchapter  on  all  such  wagers  received  by 
him. 
"Sec  4402.  Cross  RrrxaxNCES. 

"For   penalties   and   other   administrative 
provisions  applicable  to  this  subchapter,  aee 
sections  4421   to  4424.  inclusive;   and  sub- 
title F. 
•StJBCHAPTEH  B — OCCUPATIONAL  TAX 
"Sec.  441 1 .  Imposition  of  tax. 
"Sec.  4412.  Registration. 
"Sec.  4413.  Certain  provisions  made  applica- 
ble. 
"Sec.  4414  Cross  references. 
"SEC.  4411.  iMTOsmoN  or  Tax. 

"(a)  PKBSONS  Liable  for  Tax. — There  Is 
hereby  Impoeed — 

"  ( 1 )   PRINCIPALS  AND  AGENTS. — A  Special  tAX 

of  $1,000  per  year  to  be  paid  by  each  person 
who  is  a  principal  or  an  agent. 


"(3)  PiCKUF  MEN,  BMI>LOTEES.  AND  PUNCH- 
BOABO    OPERATORS. — A    SpSClal    tAX   Of    $100    pCI 

year  to  be  paid  b;  each  person  who  Is  a  pick- 
up man.  an  employee,  or  a  punchboard 
operator. 

"(b)  Rati  or  Tax.— Whenever  a  person  la 
liable  for  the  special  tax  under  more  than 
one  of  the  rates  applicable  under  subsection 
(a),  such  person  shall  be  liable  for  only 
one  such  tax  payable  at  the  highest  applica- 
ble rate. 

"SEC.  4412.  RCCUTRATiaN. 

"(a)  Registration  Requirements. — Each 
principal,  agent,  pickup  man.  employee,  and 
punchboard  operator  shall  register  with  the 
official  In  charge  of  the  Internal  revenue  dis- 
trict In  which  such  person  Is  principally  en- 
gaged In  the  activity  which  makes  hUn  lia- 
ble for  tax  under  this  chapter.  The  form 
of  tbe  registration  and  the  Information  to 
be  provided  by  such  person  siiall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  In 
such  regulations  ss  may  tie  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Firm  or  Compant. — Where  subsec- 
tion (a)  requires  the  name  and  place  of  resi- 
dence of  a  Arm  or  company  to  be  registered, 
the  names  and  places  of  residence  of  tlie 
several  persons  constituting  the  firm  or  com- 
pany shall  be  registered. 

"(C)     SUTPIXMENTAL    iNrOBMATION. lO    BC- 

cordance  with  regulations  prescntied  by  the 
Secretary,  he  or  his  delegate  may  require 
from  time  to  time  such  supplemental  in- 
formation from  any  person  required  to  regis- 
ter under  this  secuon  as  may  be  needed  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  cliapter. 
"Skc.  4413.  Certain  Provisions  Maui  Appli- 
cable. 

"Sections  4901.  4902.  4904.  4905,  and  4908 
shall  extend  to  and  apply  to  tlie  special  tax 
Imposed  by  this  subchapter  and  to  the  per- 
sons upon  whom  It  Is  Impoeed,  and  for  that 
purpose  any  activity  which  makes  a  person 
liable  for  special  tax  under  this  subchapter 
shall  be  considered  to  be  a  business  or  occu- 
pation referred  to  In  such  sections.  No  other 
provision  of  sections  4901  to  4907,  Inclusive, 
sliall  so  extend  or  apply. 
"Sec.  4414.  Cross  Rctebxncxs. 

"IPor  penalties  and  otlier  administrative 
provisions  applicable  to  tills  subciiapter.  aee 
sections  4421  to  4434.  Inclusive;  and  sub- 
title F. 

"StIBCBAPTER  C— MISCKLLANBO08 
PROVISIONB 
"Sec.  4421.  DeflxUtlons. 
"Sec.  4423.  Applicability  of  Federal  and  SUte 

laws. 
"Sec.  4423.  Disclosure   of   wagering   tax   In- 
formation. 
"Sec.  4424.  Territorial  extent. 
"SEC.  4431.  Detinitiomb. 

"(a)      Wager, — ^Por      purpoeas      of      this 
ctiapter — 
"(1)      In     grnxbal.— -The     term     'wager' 


"(A)  any  wager  with  respect  to  a  sports 
event  or  a  contest  placed  with  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  accepting  such 
wagars. 

"(B)  any  wager  placed  In  a  wagering  pool 
with  respect  to  a  sports  event  or  a  contest, 
If  such  pool  Is  conducted  for  profit,  and 

"(C)  any  wager  placed  in  a  lottery  con- 
ducted for  profit. 

"(3)  Bxceptlons.  The  term  'wager'  doce  not 
Include — 

"(A)  any  wager  placed  with,  or  any  wager 
placed  In  a  wagering  pool  conducted  by.  a 
parlmutual  wagering  enterprise  licensed  un- 
der State  law. 

"(B)  any  wager  placed  In  a  coin  operated 
device  with  respect  to  which  an  occupational 
tax  Is  Impoeed  by  section  4481.  or  any  amotmt 
paid  In  lieu  of  Inserting  a  coin,  token,  or 
similar  object,  to  operate  a  device  described 
In  section  4483(a)  (3) .  If  an  occupational  tax 
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Is  lmpo3«d   with  respect  to  such  device  bjr 
section  4461,  or 

"(C)  auy  wager  placed  la  a  sweepstakes, 
wagering  pool,  or  lottery — 

"(1)  which  Is  conducted  by  an  agency  of  a 
State  acting  under  authority  of  State  law, 
and 

"(11)  the  ultimate  winners  Ln  which  are 
determined  by  the  result  of  a  horserace. 
but  only  U  such  wager  Is  placed  with  ihe 
State  ageccy  conducting  such  sweepstakes, 
wagering  pool,  or  lottery,  or  with  Its  au- 
thorized employees  or  agents. 

'•(b)  Lottery.  Yov  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter— 

"Ul  In  general.  The  term  'lottery'  meaxia 
the  numbers  game,  policy,  and  similar  types 
of  wagering. 

"(2)    Exceptlozis.  The  term  lottery"  does 
not  include — 
"(A)  any  game  of  a  type  in  which  usually — 
••(1)  the  wagers  are  placed. 
'{l\)  the  winners  are  determined,  and 
"(HI)    the  distribution  of  prizes  or  other 
property  Is  made.  In  the  presence  of  all  per- 
sons placing  wagers  In  such  game;  and 

"(B)  any  drawing  conducted  by  an  organl- 
■atton  exempt  from  tax  under  section  601 
and  621 ,  If  no  part  of  the  net  proceeds  derived 
from  3\:ch  drawing  Inures  to  the  benefit  of 
any  private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

"  (o  I  Principal.  For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  "princlpar  means  any  person 
(other  than  a  punch  board  operator)  who 
Is  engaged  tn  the  business  of  accepting 
wagers  or  who  conduct  any  wagering  pool 
or  lottery. 

"(d)  Agent.  For  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
the  term  'agent'  means  any  person  who  Is 
engaged  In  receiving  wagera  for  or  on  behalf 
of  a  principal. 

"(e)  Pickup  Man.  For  piirposea  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'pickup  man"  means  any 
person  who  knowingly  is  engaged  in  trans- 
mitting in  any  manner  wagers,  or  Inlorma' 
tlon,  records,  or  payments  relating  to  wagers. 
between  any  principal,  agent,  pickup  man, 
employee,  or  combination  thereof. 

"(f)  Employee.  For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  'employee'  means  any  person 
(other  than  an  agent  or  pickup  man)  who 
knowingly  is  employed  to  assist  in  any  capa- 
city In  an  activity  which  makes  another  per- 
son liable  for  special  tax  as  a  principal , 
agent,  or  pickup  man. 

"(g)  Punchboard  Operator.  The  term 
'punch  board  operator'  means  any  person  who 
accepts  wages  only  in  the  form  of  chances 
on  a  punchboard,  'five  card  draw  game,*  or 
similar  gaming  device  for  profit,  either  on 
his  own  behalf  or  on  behalf  of  another  per- 
son. 

"SBC.  4122.  AppucAsnjTT  OF  Peoeral  and 
9tat»  Laws. 
"The  pa>'ment  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this 
chapter  with  respect  to  any  activity  shall  not 
exempt  any  person  from  any  penalty  pro- 
vided by  a  law  of  the  United  States  or  of 
any  State  for  engaging  In  the  same  activity, 
nor  shall  the  payment  of  any  such  tax  pro- 
hibit any  State  from  placing  a  tax  on  the 
same  activity  for  State  or  other  purposes. 
"Sec.    4433.    OiscLostrmx    op    WAoniNo    Tax 

IMTOBMATIOH. 

"  ( a )  Genkxax,  Rulk. — Bxoept  as  other- 
wise provided  In  this  secUon,  neither  the 
Secretary  nor  any  other  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Treasury  Department  may  divulge  or 
make  known  In  any  manner  whatever  to  any 
person — 

"(1)  any  original,  copy,  or  abstract  of  any 
return,  payment,  or  registration  mode  pumi* 
ant  to  this  chapter, 

"(2)  any  record  required  for  making  any 
such  return,  payment,  or  registration,  which 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  permitted  by 
the  taxpayer  to  examine  or  which  Is  pro- 
duced pursuant  to  secUon  7603.  or 

"(3)   any  Information  derlTwl.  directly  or 


indirectly,  from  any  such  return,  payment, 
registration,  or  records. 

"(b)  PxauisaiBLE  OisciJMvax. — A  disclosure 
otherwise  prohibited  by  subsection  (a)  may 
be  made  In  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion or  civil  or  criminal  enforcement  of  any 
tax  Imposed  by  this  title.  However,  any  doc- 
ument or  Information  so  disclosed  may  not 
be— 

"(1)  divulged  or  made  known  In  any  man- 
ner whatever  by  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  any  person  except  In 
connection  with  the  administration  or  civil 
or  crlm.inal  enforcement  of  this  title,  nor 

"(2)  used,  directly  or  Indirectly.  In  any 
criminal  prosecution  for  any  offense  occur- 
ring prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 
"(c)  Usx  or  DocuHEtrrs  Possessed  bt  Tax 
PATXB. — Except  in  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  civil  or  criminal  enforce- 
ment of  any  tax  Imposed  by  this  title — 

"(l)  any  stomp  denoting  payment  of  the 
special  tax  under  this  chapter. 

"(2)  any  original,  copy,  or  abstract  pos- 
sessed by  a  taxpayer  of  any  return,  payment, 
or  registration  made  by  such  taxpayer  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter,  and 

"(3)  any  information  derived,  directly  or 
indirectly,  from  any  such  document, 
shall  not  be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used  for 
any  purpose  against  such  taxpayer  In  any 
action,  suit,  or  other  Judicial  or  administra- 
tive proceeding. 

"(d)   Inspection  by  CoMMrrrrEs  or  Con- 
oaias.— SecUon  6103  (d)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  return,  payment,  or  registration 
made  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 
"Sec.  4424.  TKaxrroBiAL  Extent. 

"The  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall 
apply  only  to  wagers  accepted  In  the  United 
States,  or  wagers  placed  by  a  person  who  Is  In 
the  United  States — 

"(a)  with  a  person  who  is  a  ottlxen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  or 

"(b)  In  a  wagering  pool  or  lottery  con- 
ducted by  a  person  who  Is  a  cltlsen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States." 

I  b)  Repxai.  or  Public  DiacLosmuc  Rxotnax- 
MKNT. — Section  6107  (relating  to  list  of  spe- 
cial taxpayers  for  public  Inspection)  is  here- 
by repealed. 

(c)  Repeal  or  Posting  RKQUixncxHT. — Sec- 
tion 6©oe  (relating  to  posting  occupational 
tux  stamps)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S«c.  6806.  Posting        Occupational        Tax 

S-rAMPa. 
"Every  person  engaged  In  any  business, 
avocation,  or  employment,  who  Is  thereby 
mnde  liable  to  a  special  tax  (other  than  the 
tax  Imposed  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
35  or  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter  36) , 
shall  place  and  keep  conspicuously  In  hla  es- 
tablishment or  place  of  business  all  stamps 
denoting  payment  of  such  special  tax. " 

(d)  CumiCAL  AUEN0MXNT3. — 

(1)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  61  (relating  to  mlacellaneoua  pro- 
Tlstons)   Is  amended  by  striking  out: 
"Sec.  6107.  List  of  special  taxpayers  for  pub- 
lic Inspection." 

(2)  Section  8110  (relaUng  to  cross  refer- 
ences) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tbe  following  new  paragraph: 

"(6)  For  prohibition  on  disclosure  of  wag- 
ering tax  Information,  see  section  4423." 
Sec.  3.  Cxihinal  Penalties. 

(a)    UNAtrrHOBlZED  DiSCLOSDKX  ST  GOVKXN- 

ment  OmciALs.  Section  7213  (relating  to 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  Information)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (a)  as  sub- 
section (f):  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subeectlon  (d)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Wacesing  Tax  Rktuens.  Any  officer  or 
employee  of  ihe  United  States  who  violates 
section  4423  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and.  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  thaa  41.000,  or  imprlaoned  not 


more  than  l  year,  or  both,  together  with  thit 
cost  of  prosecution;  and  the  offender  shaS 
be  dismissed  irom  office  or  dlscharRsd  fmm 
employment."  ^^ 

(b)  Elimination  or  MANOAToaY  Mnmcni* 
FINS.— Section  7262  (relating  to  violation  of 
occupational  tax  laws  relating  to  wagerinr-- 
failure  to  pay  special  tax)  is  amended  b» 
striking  out  "be  fined  not  less  than  #1  OOO 
and  not  more  than  •5,000"  and  inaertinir  in 
Ueu  thereof  "be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ana 
upon  conviction  thereof.  ahaJl  be  fined  not 
more  than  •5.000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  3  months,  or  both,  together  with  costa 
of  prosecution." 

(c)  FAHuax  To  Post  Tax  Stamps.— Section 
7273  (relating  to  penalties  for  offenses  re- 
lating to  special  taxea)  la  amended  to  teitd 
as  follows: 

"Sec.  7273.  Penalties  roa  OrrENSES  Rblatwo 
to  Special  Taxes. 
"Any  person  who  shall  loll  to  place  and 
keep  stamps  denoting  the  payment  of  the 
special  tax  as  provided  in  section  6808  shaU 
be  Uable  to  a  penalty  (not  less  than  tiO) 
equal  to  the  special  tax  for  which  his  busi- 
ness rendered  him  liable,  unless  such  failure 
Is  shown  to  be  due  to  reasonable  cause.  If 
such  failure  to  comply  with  section  6606  Is 
through  willful  neglect  or  refusal,  than  the 
penalty  shall  be  double  the  amount  above 
prescribed." 

(d)  ClKEICAL   AurNDHENTS.— 

(1)  Section  5662  (relating  to  penalties  re- 
lating to  posting  of  special  tax)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "section  7273(a)"  and  in-, 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "section  7273." 

(2)  Section  7609(a)  (relating  to  inspection 
of  books,  papers,  records,  and  other  data) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (S) 
and  redesignating  paragraph  (0)  as  para- 
graph (5). 

Sec.  4.  Immuhttt  roa  WrrNEssBs  nr  Tax 
Mattxxs 
(a)  Oeants  or  IicMUNmr. — Chapter  75  (re- 
lating to  crimes,  other  offenses,  and  forfei- 
tures) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subchapter: 

"Subchapter  E — Immunity 
"Sec.  73S1.  Immunity  for  vrltnesses. 
"Sec.  7351.  iKMUNmr  roa  Witnesses. 

"  (a)  Qenxeal  Rule. — Whenever  In  the 
Judgment  of  a  United  states  Attorney  the 
testimony  of  any  witness,  or  the  production 
of  books,  papers,  or  other  evidence  by  any 
witness,  in  any  case  of  proceeding  before 
any  grand  jury  or  court  of  the  United  States 
relating  to  the  administration  or  civil  or 
criminal  enforcement  of  any  tax  imposed  by 
chapter  35  of  this  utle.  is  necessary  to  the 
public  Interest,  the  United  SUtes  Attorney, 
upon  the  approval  of  the  Attorney  General 
or  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  designated 
by  the  Attorney  General,  shall  make  appli- 
cation to  the  court  that  the  witness  shall  be 
instructed  to  testify  or  produce  evidence 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and 
upon  order  of  the  court  such  witness  shall 
not  be  excused  from  testifying  or  from  pro- 
ducing books,  papers,  or  other  evidence  on 
the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evidence 
required  of  him  may  tend  to  Incriminate 
him  or  subject  him  to  a  criminal  penalty  or 
forfeiture.  But  no  such  witness  shall  be 
prosecuted  or  subjected  to  any  criminal 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  or  on  account  of 
any  transactions,  matter,  or  thing  concern- 
ing which  he  is  compelled,  after  having 
claimed  his  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion, to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  nor 
shall  testimony  so  compelled  nor  evidence 
so  produced  be  used  as  evidence  in  any 
criminal  proceeding  (except  prosecutions  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  against  bim  in 
auy  oourt. 

"(b)  ExcxrrxoMS. — No  witness  shall  be 
exempt  under  tbe  provision  of  this  section 
from  prosecution,  for  perjury  or  contempt 
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goaninltted  while  giving  testimony  or  pro- 
ducing ev.dence  under  compulsion  as  pro- 
Tided  in  this  section." 

(bj  CLERICAL  AuxNOHKNT. — Tho  table  of 
aubcbapt-ers  for  chapter  75  (relating  to 
erimes.  other  offensee,  and  forfeltiues)  is 
4fBeDded  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  tha 
(oHoulng: 
-Subchapter  E.  Immunity." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
aient: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
inwrt  the  following: 

Section  1.  Short  Title,  Etc. 

(St  Short  Title. — This  Act  may  be  cited 
ii  the  ■Wagering  Tax  Amendments  of  1970". 

(b)  Amendment  or  1954  Code. — Except  as 
otiwrwise  expressly  provided,  wherever  in  this 
Act  an  amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in 
lerms  of  an  amendment  to.  or  repeal  of,  a 
lectlon  or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

te)  ErrEciivE  Date. — 

{I)  In  genebal. — The  amendments  male 
by  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  at 
tbe  third  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and  shall  apply 
only  with  respect  to  wagers  placed  on  or  after 
nich  first  day. 

(2)  TnANsmoNAL  atiLEs. — 

(A)  Any  person  who.  on  the  first  day  of 
the  third  month  which  begins  sfter  tbe  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  is  engaged  In 
Kn  activity  which  makes  him  liable  for  pay- 
ment of  a  tax  imposed  by  section  4411  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (as  In  effect 
on  such  first  day)  shall  be  treated  as  com- 
mtnclng  such  activity  on  such  fljst  day  for 
purposes  of  such  secUon  and  section  4901  of 
loch  Code. 

(B)  Any  person  who.  before  the  first  day  of 
the  third  month  which  begins  after  the  date 
of  ibe  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(t)  become  liable  for  and  paid  tbe  tax  Im- 
posed by  section  441 1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (as  In  effect  on  July  1. 1970)  for 
tbt  year  ending  June  30.  1971.  shall  not  be 
Uable  for  any  additional  tax  under  such  sec- 
tion for  such  year,  and 

(11)  registered  under  section  4413  of  such 
Oode  (as  in  effect  on  July  1,  1970)  for  the 
yesr  ending  June  SO,  1971,  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  reregister  under  such  section  for 
nicb  year. 

Sic.  2.  MOOtnCATTON    To    IMSUBX    CONSTITC- 

TioNAL  Rights  and  Facxutatk  Col- 
LEcnow. 
(a)  amendment  or  Chapteh  3S. — Chapter 
36  (relating  to  taxes  on  wagering)  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

■■CHAPTER  36— TAXES  ON  WAOERINO 
"StTKHAPTEB  A.  TaX  ON  WAQEBS. 

"StrscKAFTca  B.  Occupational  taxes. 

"StrSCHAFTTK    C.    MISCELLANEOUS    faOVZSZONS. 

"Subchapter  A — Tax  on  Wagers 
"Sec.  4401.  Imposition  of  tax. 
"■Sec.  4402.  Cross  references. 
"8k.  4401.  Imposition  or  Tax. 

"(a)  Wacess. —There  Is  hereby  Imposed 
OQ  wagers  (as  defined  in  section  4431)  an 
excise  tax  equal  to  10  percent  of  the  amount 
thereof. 

"(b)  Amount  or  WAOxa. — In  determining 
tbs  amount  of  any  wager  for  purposes  of 
this  subchapter,  all  charges  incident  to  the 
placing  of  such  wager  shall  be  Included;  ex- 
cept that  If  the  taxpayer  establishes,  In  ac- 
oordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate,  that  an  amount 
equal  to  tbe  tax  Imposed  by  this  subchapter 
bis  been  collected  as  a  separate  charge  from 
the  person  placing  such  wager,  the  amount 
K  collected  shall  t>e  excluded. 

"(c)  PEasoNS  Liable  por  Tax. — The  fol- 
lowing persons  shall  be  Uable  for  the  excise 
tax  Imposed  by  this  subchapter: 


'■(1)  PRIMCZPALS  AND  PUNCHBOAED  OPERA- 
TORS.— Bach  person  who  la  a  principal  or 
a  punchboard  operator  (aa  defined  In  section 
4431)  shall  be  liable  for  and  shall  pay  the 
tax  under  this  subchapter  on  all  wagerB 
placed  with  him  or  in  a  pool  or  lottery  con- 
ducted by  blm. 

■'  (3)  Acents. — Each  person  who  Is  an  agent 
(as  defined  in  section  4431)  and  who  faUe  to 
register  under  section  4412  shall  be  liable  for 
and  shall  pay  the  tax  imposed  by  this  sub- 
chapter on  all  wagers  received  by  him. 

"SEC.  4403.  CaOSB  RcPEHEnCES. 

"For  penalties  and  other  admiuistratlve 
provisions  api^lcable  to  this  subchapter,  aee 
sections  4431  to  4435.  Inclusive,  and  subtitle 
P. 

"Subchapter   B — Occupational   Taxes 
"Sec.  4411.  Impo&lton  of  taxes. 
"Sec.  4413.  Registration. 
"Sec.  4413.  Certain  provisions  made  appli- 
cable. 
"Sec.  4414.  Cross  references. 
"Sec.  4411.  Imposition  or  Taxss. 

"(a)  Persons  Uasle  roa  Tax.— ThMe  Is 
hereby  imposed — 

"(11  Principals  and  Agents. — A  special 
tax  of  $1,000  per  year  to  be  paid  by  each 
person  who  is  a  principal  or  an  agent. 

"(3)  Pickup  men.  emplotexs.  and  punch- 
DOAao  oPESAToas. — A  special  tax  of  ClOO  per 
year  to  be  paid  by  each  person  who  Is  R 
pickup  man.  an  employee,  or  a  punchboard 
operator. 

"(b)  Limitation. — Any  person  who,  but 
for  this  subsection,  would  be  subject  to  a 
special  tax  under  both  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3)  Of  subsection  (a),  shall  be  liable  only 
for  the  tax  Imposed  by  paragraph  ( 1 } . 
"Sec.  4413.  Registration. 

"  ( a )  Registhation  Requirements. — Each 
principal,  agent,  pick  up  man,  employee,  and 
punchboard  operator  shall  reglst«r  with  the 
official  In  charge  of  the  Internal  revenue  dis- 
trict in  which  such  person  Is  principally  en- 
gaged In  the  activity  which  makes  him  liable 
for  tax  under  this  subchapter.  The  form  of 
registration  and  the  information  to  be  pro- 
vided by  such  person  shall  be  prescribed  h" 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  in  such  regu- 
lations as  may  t>e  necessaxy  to  carry  out  tb* 
purposes  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Fnud  OR  Company. — Where  under  sub- 
section (a)  the  name  and  place  of  residence 
of  a  firm  or  company  Is  required  to  be  pro- 
vided, the  names  and  places  of  residence  of 
the  several  persons  constituting  the  firm  or 
company  shall  be  provided. 

"(c)  Supplemental  Inpoemation. — The 
Secretary  or  his  delegate  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulatlciu  prescribed  by  him, 
require  from  time  to  time  such  supplemental 
information  from  any  person  required  to 
register  under  this  section  as  may  be  needed 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  chapter. 
"Sbc.    4413.    Certain    PaovisioNs    Made    Ap 

PUCASLE. 
"Sections  4901,  4902.  4904,  4905,  and  4901 
shall  extend  to  and  apply  to  the  special  taxfs 
Imposed  by  this  subchapter  and  to  the  per- 
sons upon  whom  they  are  Imposed,  and  for 
that  purpose  any  activity  which  makes  a  per- 
son Uable  for  a  special  tax  under  this  sub- 
chapter shall  be  considered  to  be  a  business 
or  occupation  referred  to  tn  such  sections.  Ko 
other  provision  of  sections  4901  to  4907.  In- 
clusive, shall  so  extend  or  apply. 
"Sec.  4414.  Cross  Rzterences. 

"Por  penalties  and  other  administrative 
provisions  applicable  to  this  subchapter,  see 
sections  4431  to  4425.  inclusive,  and  subtitle 
F. 
"Subchapter  C — MlsceUaneoua  Provisions 
"Sec.  4421.  DefinlUons. 
"Sec.  4433.  AppllcabUlty  of  Federal  and  State 

laws. 
"Sec.  4423.  Disclocure  of  wagering  tax  lafor- 

matlon. 


"Sec.  4434.  Territorial  extent. 

"Sec.  4425.  credit  for  State  and  local  taxu 

paid  by  licensed  persons. 
"Sac.  4431.  X>EnNmoH8. 

"(a)  Wages. — For  purposes  of  this  cbap- 
tei^ 
"  { 1  >  In  general. — Tbe  term  *wager'  means 
"(A)  any  wager  with  respect  to  a  sports 
event  or  a  contest  placed  with  a  person  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  accepting  such 
wagers, 

"(B)  any  wager  placed  in  a  wagering  pool 
with  respect  to  a  sports  event  or  a  contest. 
If  such  pool  is  conducted  for  profit,  and 

"(C)  any  wnger  placed  In  a  lottery  con- 
ducted for  profit. 

"(2)  Exceptions. — The  term  'wager'  doe* 
not  Include^ 

"(A)  any  wager  placed  with,  or  auy  wager 
placed  In  a  wagering  pool  conducted  by,  a 
panmutuel  wagering  enterprise  licensed  un- 
der State  law, 

"(B)  any  wager  placed  in  a  ooln-operated 
device  with  respect  to  which  an  occupational 
tax  is  imposed  by  section  4461.  or  any 
amount  paid  tn  lieu  of  Inserting  a  coin, 
token,  or  similar  object,  to  operate  a  device 
described  In  secUon  44fi3(a)(3),  U  an  oc- 
cupational tax  Is  Imposed  with  respect  to 
such  device  by  aectlon  4461.  or 

"(C)  any  wager  placed  In  a  sweepetakes, 
wagering  pool,  or  lottery — 

"(1)  which  Is  conducted  by  an  agency  of 
a  State  ooUng  under  authority  of  State  law, 
and 

"(U)  the  ultimate  winners  In  which  are 
determined  by  the  results  cf  a  horserace,  but 
only  if  Bucb  wager  Is  {riaced  with  tbe  State 
agency  conducting  such  sweepstakes,  wager- 
ing pool,  or  lott«ry,  c«  with  lu  authorized 
employees  or  agents. 

"(b)  Lottery. — For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter— 

"(1>  Is  GENERAL. — The  tcTm  'lottery'  in- 
cludes the  numbers  game,  policy,  and  similar 
types  of  wagering. 

"(3)  Exceptions. — The  term  'lottery'  does 
not  Include— 

"(A)   any  game  of  a  type  In  which  usu- 
ally— 
"(I)  the  wagers  are  placed. 
"(U)   the  winners  are  determined,  and 
"(111)   the  distribution  of  prises  or  other 
property  Is  made. 

In  the  presence  of  all  persons  placing  wag- 
ers In  such  game;  and 

'■(B)  any  drawing  conducted  by  an  organ- 
ization exempt  from  tax  tmder  section  501 
or  531,  if  no  part  of  the  next  proceeds  de- 
rived from  such  drawing  Inures  to  the  bene- 
fit of  any  private  shareholder  or  Individual. 
"(c)  Principal. — For  purposes  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  term  'principal^  me&ns  any  person 
(Other  than  a  punchboard  operator)  who  is 
engaged  In  the  business  of  accepting  wagers 
or  who  conducts  any  wagering  pool  or  lot- 
tery. 

"(d)  Agent. — For  purposes  of  this  chapter, 
tbe  term  'agent'  means  any  person  who  Is 
engaged  in  receiving  wagers  for  or  on  behalf 
of  a  principal. 

"(e)  Pickup  Man.— For  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'pickup  man'  means  any 
person  who  knowingly  is  engaged  In  trans- 
mitting In  any  manner  wagers,  or  Informa- 
tion, records,  or  payments  relating  to  wagers, 
between  any  principal,  agent,  pickup  man.  or 
employee  and  any  other  principal,  agent, 
pickup  man,  or  employee. 

"(f)  Emplotex. — For  purpoeea  of  this 
chapter,  the  term  'employee'  means  any  per- 
6on  (other  than  an  agent  or  pickup  man) 
who  knowingly  Is  employed  to  assist  in  any 
capacity  in  an  activity  which  makes  another 
person  liable  for  special  tax  as  a  principal, 
agent,  pickup  man,  or  puncbt>oard  operator. 
"(g)  Pitnchboaed  Operator. — The  term 
'punchboard  operator'  means  any  person  who 
accepts  wagers  only  in  tbe  form  of  chancea 
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on  a  puocbboerd,  'flre  card  dnw  game,'  or 
Blmllar  (mmtng  device  for  profit,  oq  tua  own 
bebalf. 

"Smc.  i423.  ApFUCABn.rrT  or  Fxoi&al  and 
Stats  Laws. 
"Tlie  payment  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  thU 
chapter  with  respect  to  any  activity  ahall  not 
exempt  any  person  from  any  penalty  pro- 
vided by  a  law  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  for  engaging  In  the  same  activity,  nor 
shall  the  payment  of  any  such  tax  prohibit 
any  State  from  placing  a  tax  on  the  same 
activity  for  State  or  other  purposes. 
"S>c.  4433.  Di8Ci.oai7BK  or  WaoKaxNc  Tax  In- 

roaMATIOM. 

"(a)  GxNEXAL  RiTu:. — Except  as  otherwise 
provided  In  this  section,  neither  the  Secre- 
tary or  his  delegate  nor  any  other  ofllcer  or 
employee  of  the  Treasury  Department  may 
divulge  or  make  k:nown  in  any  manner  what- 
ever to  any  pereon — 

"(1)  any  original,  copy,  or  abstract  of  any 
return,  payment,  or  registration  made  pursu- 
ant to  this  chapter. 

"<2)  any  record  required  for  making  any 
>ucb  return,  payment,  or  registration,  which 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  permitted  by 
the  taxpayer  to  examine  or  which  Is  produced 
pursuant  to  eectloa  7603.  or 

"(3)  any  InformatloQ  come  at  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  any  such  return,  payment,  reg- 
istration, or  record. 

"(b)  PzMMisstBLM  DiscLosuu. — A  disclo- 
sure otherwise  prohibited  by  subsection  (a) 
may  be  made  In  connection  with  the  admln- 
latratlon  or  civil  or  criminal  enforcement  of 
any  tax  Imposed  by  this  title.  However,  any 
document  or  infonnatlon  so  disclosed  may 
not  be — 

"(1)  divulged  or  made  known  in  any  man- 
ner whatever  by  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  to  any  person  except  In 
connection  with  the  administration  or  civil 
or  criminal  enforcement  of  this  title,  nor 

"(3)  uaed,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  any 
criminal  prosecution  for  any  offense  occur- 
ring before  the  effective  date  of  the  Wagering 
Tax  Amendments  of  1B70. 

"(C)    UsX  or  DoCtTMXNTS  POSSZSSKD  BT  TaX- 

PATKs. — Except  In  connection  with  the  ad- 
ministration or  civil  or  criminal  enforcement 
of  any  tax  imposed  by  this  title — 

"(1)  any  stamp  denoting  payment  of  the 
special  tax  under  this  chapter. 

"(3)  any  orlglnai.  copy,  or  abstract  pos- 
seased  by  a  taxpayer  of  any  return,  payment. 
or  reglnratlon  made  by  such  taxpayer  pur- 
niant  to  tbla  chapter,  and 

"(3)   any  Infonnatlon  come  at  by  the  ex- 
ploitation of  any  such  document. 
BhaU  not  be  used  against  such  taxpayer  In 
any  criminal  proceeding. 

"(d)   iNSPacTioN  8T  Cotutimn  or  Coit- 
GBxn.— SecUon  6103(d)  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  any  return,  payment,  or  registration 
made  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 
"Sec.  4424.  TxaarrottiAi.  Extknt. 

"TTie  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter  shall 
apply  only  in  the  case  of — 

"(1)  WBgers  accepted  In  the  United  Statee, 
and 

"(3)  wagen  plaoed  by  a  peraon  who  la  In 
the  United  Statee— 

"(A)  with  a  person  who  Is  a  cttlEen  or 
resident  of  the  United  States,  or 

"(B>   in  a  wagering  pool  or  lottery  con- 
ducted by  a  person  who  is  a  cltlaen  or  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
"Sec.  4425.  CHXorr  roa  State  aj»d  Local  Taxxs 
Paid  bt  Licemsxd  Pexsons 

"(a)  Oenxkal  Rvxt. — There  Bhall  be  al- 
lowed as  a  credit  against  the  taxes  Imposed 
by  sections  4401  and  4411,  in  the  order  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (b).  the  sum  of — 

"(1)  the  taxes  paid  or  accrued  by  a  li- 
censed person  with  respect  to  wagers  placed 
with  him.  or  In  a  pool  or  lottery  conducted 
by  him.  during  any  year  under  a  law  of  a 


State  or  pollUcal  subdivision  thereof  which 
Imposes  an  excise  tax  or  similar  tax  with 
respect  to  wagers,  and 

"(3)  the  taxee  and  fees  paid  or  accrued 
by  a  licensed  person  for  any  year  (or  portion 
thereof)  under  a  law  of  a  Sute  or  political 
subdivision  which  Imposes  an  occupational 
tax,  license  fee.  or  similar  tax  or  fee  on  an 
activity  which  makes  such  person  liable 
for  payment  of  a  special  tax  under  section 
4411. 

"(b)  Oazoa. — The  credit  allowable  under 
subsecUon  (a)  Xor  taxes  and  fees  paid  or 
accrued  by  a  licensed  person  for  any  year 
ahall  be  allowed — 

"(1)  against  the  tax  Imposed  by  section 
4411  on  such  person  for  such  year. 

"(3)  if  such  credit  exceeds  the  tax  imposed 
by  section  4411  on  such  person  for  such 
year,  against  the  taxes  imposed  by  section 
4401  on  wagers  placed  with  sucb  person,  or 
In  a  pool  or  lottery  conducted  by  such  per- 
son, during  such  year,  and 

"(3)  if  such  credit  exceeds  the  taxes  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  for  such 
year.  In  such  amounts  as  such  person  may 
designate  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  or  hie  delegate,  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  section  441 1  for  such  year  on 
licensed  persons  who  are  agents,  pickup  men, 
or  employees  of  such  person. 

"(c)  LiMrrATToN. — No  credit  ahall  be  al- 
lowed under  this  section  for  any  tax  or  fee 
Imposed  under  a  law  of  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  unless  sucb  tax  or  fee  Is  paid 
not  later  than  the  earlier  of — 

"(1)  the  last  day  provided  by  such  law 
for  payment,  or 

"(3)  the  last  day  of  the  year  following  the 
year  (or  portion  thereof)  for  which  such  tax 
or  fee  was  impoeed. 

"(d)  Patmznt  or  TxNTATTvx  Taxxs. — Any 
licensed  person  who  establishes  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  that. 
for  any  year,  he  reasonably  exi)ects  to  be 
allowed  a  credit  under  this  section  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxes  for  which  be  Is  liable 
under  sections  4401  and  4411,  may  elect, 
under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary or  hla  delegate,  to  pay  tenUtlve  taxes 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  taxes  reduced  by 
the  amount  of  the  credit  reasonably  expected 
under  this  section  for  such  year.  Payment  of 
such  tentative  taxes  for  any  year  shall  not 
relieve  such  person  from  payment  of  the  li- 
ability for  the  taxes  Imposed  for  such  year  by 
sections  4401  and  441 1 .  reduced  by  the 
credits  allowed  under  this  section,  both  de- 
termined as  of  the  close  of  such  year. 

"(e)  DariNirioivs. — Por  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"(I)  The  term  licensed  person'  means  a 
person  who  (A)  Is  licensed  under  the  laws  of 
a  State  or  a  political  subdivision  thereof  to 
engage  In  one  or  more  actlvltlea  with  re- 
spect to  wagers,  and  (B>  »olely  by  reason  of 
such  activities.  Is  liable  for  payment  of  a 
special  tax  under  section  4411. 

"(2)  The  term  'year'  means  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  July  l,  except  that. 
In  the  case  of  the  period  In  which  falls  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Wagering  Tax 
Amendments  of  1970,  such  term  means  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
third  month  which  begins  after  such  date 
and  ending  on  June  ."JO  following  such  date." 
(b)  Clxbxcai.  Amxmvmznt. — Section  6110 
(relating  to  cross  references)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph ; 

"(6)  For  prohibition  on  disclosture  of 
wagering  tax  information,  see  secUon  4423." 

SBC.   3.   CitnCINAL   PXMALTiaS. 

(a)  UKAUTHoaizii)  DiscLostnu  bt  Oovsbk- 
MBjrr  OmciALs. — Section  7213  (relating  to 
unauthorized  disclosure  of  information)  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as 
subsection    (f ) ;    and 
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(3)  by  Inserting  after  subsection  (d)  «« 
following  new  subsection 

■(e)  Waoebino  Tax  RmntNs.— Any  offloer 
or  employee  of  the  United  States  who  vlol*tei 
section  4423  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and.  upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  H.OOO,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  I  year,  or  both,  together  with 
the  cost  of  prosecution:  and  the  offender 
shall  be  dismissed  from  office  or  dlscbsried 
from  employment." 

(b)  CaxATiON  or  a  New  Fklont  Cxoa 
AND  THE  Elimination  or  the  Mandatoit 
Minimum  Pink  roa  a  Misdbhkanob  Viol* 
TioN.— Section  7362  (relating  to  vlal»tlon  of 
occupational  tax  Uws  relating  to  wagerlns) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 
"Bmc.  7363.  Violation  or  WAOEaiNo  Excise 
and  C)cctn>ATtOHAL  Tax  Laws. 

"(a)   WlLLTUL  PaILOBX  TO  PaT  EXCISE  TAX.— 

Any  person  required  to  pay  the  tax  im- 
posed under  subchapter  A  of  chapter  35  who 
wlUfully  falls  to  pay  Buch  tax  at  the  time 
or  times  required  by  law  or  regulations  ahaU 
in  addition  to  being  liable  lor  the  payment 
of  the  tax,  be  guilty  of  a  felony  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
•10.000.  or  up  to  treble  the  amount  of  the 
tax  with  respect  to  which  the  failure  oc- 
curred.  whichever  is  greater,  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  5  years,  or  both,  together 
with  the  costs  of  proaecutlon. 

"(b)  Pailuxe  To  Pay  Exciex  Tax.— Any 
person  required  to  pay  the  tax  impoeed  un- 
der subchapter  A  of  chapter  35  who  falls 
to  pay  such  tax  at  the  time  or  times  re- 
quired by  law  or  regulations  shall,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  liable  for  the  payment  of  the 
tax.  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
•5.000  or  up  to  double  the  amoimt  of  the 
tax  with  respect  to  which  the  faUure  oc- 
curred, whichever  is  greater,  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  l  year,  or  both,  together  with 
the  costs  of  prosecution. 

"(C)    WlLLTOL    PaZLUKC     TO     PaT    OCCUFA- 

noNAL  Tax. — Any  person  required  to  pay  a 
special  tax  Impoeed  under  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  35  who  willfully  falls  to  pay  such 
tax  at  the  time  or  times  required  by  law  or 
regulations  shaU,  In  addition  to  being  liable 
for  the  payment  of  the  tax.  be  guilty  of  a 
felony  and,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be 
fined  not  more  than  •10.000.  or  imprisoned 
not  more  than  6  years,  or  both,  together  with 
the  costs  of  prosecution. 

"(d)  DoiNO  Ant  Act  WrrHonr  Having 
Paw  Occupational  Tax. — Any  person  who 
does  any  act  which  makes  him  liable  for 
payment  of  the  special  tax  Imposed  under 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  35  without  hav- 
ing paid  such  tax  shall.  In  addition  to  being 
liable  for  the  payment  of  the  tax,  be  guUty 
of  a  misdemeanor  and,  upon  convlcUon 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  tSiOOO,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  1  year,  or  both, 
together  with  the  costs  of  prosecution." 

(c)   Clebical  Amekomxnts. — 

(1)  SecUon  7303  (relating  to  willful  faU- 
ure to  file  return,  supply  Information,  or 
pay  tax)  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(other 
than  a  tax  Imposed  by  chapter  35)"  after 
"required  under  this  title  to  pay  any  es- 
tlmated  tax  or  tax". 

(3)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  subchapter 
B  of  chapter  75  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  Item  reUUng  to  secUon  7363  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  reof  the  foUowlng: 
"Sec.  7303.  VloL  n  of  wagering  excise  and 
oc    .paUonal  tax  laws." 

The  comnuttee  unendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  B0GO6.  HJl.  322  revises  the  wag- 
ering tax  provisions  of  the  tax  laws  to 
remove  constitutional  Inflrmities  In  those 
provisions,  facilitates,  and  Increases  col- 
lection of  such  taxes,  provides  a  credit 
against  the  tax  on  wagers,  and  the  oc- 
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cui»uonal  tax  In  the  case  of  persons  wbo 
jiay  similar  taxes  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  increases  the  criminal 
penalties  o!  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  has  been  report- 
ed unanimously  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Justice  Department 
recommend  its  enactment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  two  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  Uarchetti  v. 
United  States  (390  U.S.  39)  and  Grosso 
V.  United  States  (390  TJS.  63) ,  the  wager- 
ing tax  provisions  of  existing  law  have 
become  largely  imenf  orceable.  These  de- 
cisions held  that  a  person  may  validly 
refuse  to  comply  with  the  Federal  wag- 
ering tax  statute  by  asserting  the  priv- 
ilege against  self-incrimination  under 
the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion In  those  situations  in  which  com- 
pliance with  the  statute  could  incrim- 
inate him. 

The  bill  seelcs  to  cure  the  constitution- 
al Inflrmities  found  in  these  cases  by 
amending  the  disclosure  and  use  of  in- 
formation rules  i>ertaining  to  taxpayer 
compliance  with  the  wagering  tax  law. 
Specifically,  the  bill  provides  that  no 
Treasury  Department  otBclal  or  employee 
may  disclose,  except  in  connection  with 
the  administration  or  enforcement  of 
Internal  revenue  taxes,  any  document  or 
record  supplied  by  a  taxpayer  in  connec- 
tion with  such  taxes  or  any  information 
come  at  by  the  exploitation  of  any  such 
documents  or  records.  AddlUonally,  the 
bill  provides  that  certain  documents  re- 
latltig  to  wagering  taxes,  and  Informa- 
tion come  at  by  the  exploitation  of  such 
documents,  may  not  be  used  against  the 
taxpayer  in  any  criminal  proceeding,  ex- 
cept in  connection  with  the  administra- 
tion or  enforcement  of  internal  revenue 
taxes.  The  bill  also  provides  penalty  pro- 
visions to  Insure  that  Government  per- 
somiel  will  abide  by  the  nondisclosure 
rules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  present  law  little 
revenue  Is  collected  from  the  occupa- 
tional tax.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  determined  that  proper  en- 
torcement  of  these  provisions  requires 
significant  additional  manpower  and  be- 
lieves that  the  occupational  taxes  should 
be  substantially  Increased.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  estimated  that  these 
taxes  will  yield  t20  to  $35  million  aimu- 
ally. 

Under  existing  law,  the  annual  occu- 
pational tax  is  Imposed  at  a  rate  of  $50. 
The  bill  increases  the  occupational  tax 
from  $50  to  $1,000  for  principals  and 
•gents,  and  punchboard  operators  will  be 
subject  to  a  $100  tax.  Additional  cate- 
eories  of  persons  not  now  subject  to  the 
tax  will  be  subject  to  a  $100  annual  occu- 
pational tax.  These  persons  include  pick- 
up men  and  other  employees  of  a  gam- 
bling enterprise. 

Existing  law  also  imposes  a  10-percent 
tax  on  wagers.  Liability  for  this  tax  is 
Placed  on  persons  In  the  business  of  ac- 
cepting wagers  and  on  persons  who  re- 
ceive  wagers  for  or  on  behalf  of  others 
but  who  fail  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  occupational  tax  in  that 
they  fail  to  provide  certain  information 
regarding  those  for  whom  they  are  re- 
ceiving wagers.  The  bill  makes  such  per- 


sons, referred  to  as  "agents"  in  the  bill, 
liable  if  they  fall  to  comply  with  any  of 
the  registration  requirements. 

Another  principal  feature  of  the  bill 
is  a  credit  provision  for  State  and  local 
taxes.  Existing  law  does  not  provide  for 
any  reduction  in  the  wagering  taxes  on 
account  of  any  State  or  local  taxes  paid 
which  are  analogous  to  the  wagering 
taxes,  nor  does  It  provide  any  exemption 
from  the  wagering  taxes  for  persons  lia- 
ble for  similar  State  or  local  taxes.  The 
committee  believes  that  relief  should  be 
afforded  persons  liable  for  the  Federal 
wagering  taxes  who  are  also  required  to 
pay  similar  State  or  local  taxes.  Accord- 
ingly, the  bill  provides  a  credit  against 
both  the  tax  on  wagers  and  the  occupa- 
tional tax  for  State  or  local  taxes  which 
are  similar  in  nature  to  the  Federal  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  also  ex- 
amined the  penalty  structure  of  existing 
law  and  finds  that  it  impedes  enforce- 
ment of  the  wagering  taxes  by  not  pro- 
dding petmlties  conmiensurate  with  the 
seriousness  of  the  crime  involved  in  non- 
payment of  wagering  taxes.  In  pursuance 
of  this  finding,  the  bill  upgrades  the  pen- 
alty provisions  and  makes  a  willful  fail- 
ure to  pay  the  tax  on  wagers  a  felony. 
Failure  to  pay  the  tax  on  wagers  with- 
out the  element  of  willfulness  would  be 
a  misdemeanor,  however.  Similar  penalty 
rules  are  provided  in  the  cases  of  the  oc- 
cupationai  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  principal 
provisions  of  HJl.  322.  As  prevlotisly 
stated,  the  bill  has  been  recommended 
by  both  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  unan- 
imous In  urging  its  passage  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  I  support  RJt.  322,  a  bill  to 
amend  provisions  of  the  tax  law  relating 
to  the  occupational  gambling  and  wager- 
ing taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  amend  the  wagering  tax 
pro%'isions  ol  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
to  comply  with  defects  found  in  two  Su- 
preme Court  cases  The  Supreme  Court 
found  that  complying  with  the  occupa- 
tional and  wagering  taxes  imposed  by 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  might  sub- 
ject an  individual  to  criminal  prosecu- 
tion based  on  his  gambling  activities  and 
that  the  penalties  imposed  for  noncom- 
pliance therefore  violated  an  Individual's 
right  against  self-incrimination.  The  bill 
before  the  House  amends  the  law  to  pro- 
vide that  any  document  or  record  sup- 
plied to  the  Treasury  Department  by  a 
taxpayer  in  connection  with  wagering 
taxes  must  remain  completely  confiden- 
tial information  that  may  be  used  only 
in  connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  tax  laws.  Adilitlonally,  these  docu- 
ments may  not  be  used  against  a  tax- 
payer under  the  bill  in  connection  with 
any  criminal  proceeding  except  In  con- 
nection with  the  administration  or  en- 
forcement of  the  Internal  revenue  laws. 

The  bin  also  changes  the  rale  structure 
of  various  taxes  in  order  to  raise  addi- 
tional money  to  finance  the  enforcement 
program  associated  with  these  provi- 
sions. Additionally.  In  order  not  to  Inter- 
fere with  States  deriving  revenue  from 
similar  taxes,  a  credit  is  provided  against 


the  Federal  tax  for  payments  of  similar 
taxes  to  a  State. 

Finally,  the  bill  readjusts  the  sanc- 
tions imposed  for  failure  to  comply  with 
these  provisions  to  provide  additicmai  de- 
terents,  and  limits  the  number  of  inspec- 
tions of  a  taxpayer's  books  of  accounting 
In  connection  with  enforcement  of  the 
wagering  tax  to  correspond  to  the  limits 
provided  in  Income  tax  audits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  wagering  tax  laws  are 
Ineffective  at  the  present  time  and  this 
bill  is  urgently  needed.  The  bill  is  strong- 
ly supported  by  both  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  the  Justice  Department 
and  was  imanimously  reported  by  the 
committee.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  supporting  its  enactment. 

Mr.  POFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  91st  Congress  I  introduced  HR. 
322  as  part  of  a  10-bill  package  of  antl- 
crlme  legislation.  The  substance  of  most 
of  that  legislation  has  been  enacted 
into  law  as  parts  of  other  bills,  such  as 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970.  HM.  322  is  a  tax  measure,  and  thus 
was  considered  separately  from  the 
other  bills.  I  am  gratified  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  has  now  com- 
pleted its  action  on  HJl.  322.  and  hope- 
fully the  House  will  add  its  blessing  to 
this  significant  measure,  which  was  en- 
dorsed by  President  Nixon  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  organized  crime  ol 
April  23,  1969.  Indeed,  this  bUl  U  the 
only  legislative  proposal  mentioned  by 
the  President  in  that  message  which 
has  not  yet  been  enacted  into  law. 

The  wagering  tax  statute  was  first  en- 
acted by  the  Congress  in  1951.  It  Im- 
posed a  $50  occupational  tax  on  persons 
who  accepted  bets  and  wagers  or  op- 
erated various  forms  of  lotteries,  and  a 
10-per<^ent  excise  tax  on  gross  wagers 
received.  Certain  forms  of  gambling, 
such  as  parimutuels,  slot  machines. 
State-operated  lotteries,  charitable 
drawings,  and  casino  and  social-type 
gambling  were  exempt.  Basically,  the 
tax  covered  sports,  books  and  numbers- 
type  lotteries.  In  addition,  only  two  cat- 
egories of  persons  involved  in  a  gambling 
business  were  covered:  "Principals" — 
those  whose  money  is  ultimately  at 
stake  against  the  betting  public,  and 
their  agents — those  who  receive  wagers 
for  their  principals  by  dealing  with  the 
betting  public.  Other  employees  of  the 
gambling  businesses  were  not  covered. 

A  final  feature  of  the  original  law  was 
one  which  disclosed  its  true  purpose  of 
penalizing  illegal  gambling,  and  which 
ultimately  led  to  Its  downfall  in  the 
courts.  'The  law  placed  an  affirmative 
duty  on  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
to  make  information  provided  to  it  by 
taxpaying  gamblers  available  to  local 
officials  for  possible  prosecutive  use. 

On  January  29,  1968,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  persons  accused  of  fail- 
ure to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  wagering  tax  law  could  invoke  their 
fifth  amendment  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination.  Marchetti  v.  United 
States,  390  U.S.  39  (1968)  (occupational 
tax) ;  Grosso  v.  United  States,  390  U.S, 
63  (1968)  (excise tax). 

As  a  result  of  the  decisions,  the  pres- 
ent wagering  tax  law  is  of  no  force  and 
effect.  Th(jse  who  engage  in  the  business 
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of  accepting  wagers  will  not  voluntarily 
pay  the  tax.  Thus,  the  Immense  profits 
derived  from  illegal  gambling  remain  tax 
free  and.  more  important,  continue  as 
the  principal  source  of  revenue  of  or- 
ganized crime. 

H.R.  323  is  designed  to  reinstate  the 
wagering  tax  law  by  removing  the  con- 
stitutional inarmlty.  It  would  prohibit 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  from  dis- 
closing to  outside  sources  any  informa- 
tion submitted  by  the  taxpaying  gam- 
bler. This,  as  the  Justice  Department  has 
said,  is  the  "price  of  constitutionality." 

H.R.  322  would  also  improve  the 
wagering  tax  law  as  a  revenue  measure 
by  substantially  increasing — to  $1,000 — 
the  occupational  tax  for  principals  and 
agents,  and  by  providing  a  new  occupa- 
tional tax  of  $100  for  certain  employees. 

As  amended  by  the  committee,  the  bUl 
also  provides  for  a  tax  credit  for  State 
and  local  taxes  paid  under  similar  pro- 
visions in  State  law.  and  for  increased 
sanctions  for  violations  of  the  wagering 
tax  law.  These  amendments  are  im- 
provements and  have  my  full  support. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  H.R. 
322,  as  amended  by  the  committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CERTAIN  CUBAN  EXPROPRIATION 
LOSSES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  iHJi.  18693)  to 
amend  section  16Sil)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,  would  give  us  a  brief 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  18693 
would  amend  the  provisions  of  present 
law  relating  to  the  deduction  for  Cuban 
expropriation  losses  of  individuals  so  as 
to  permit  the  carryback  and  carryover 
of  losses  of  Individuals  resulting  from  the 
Cuban  expropriation  of  "investment 
property." 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  what  is 
really  an  anomaly  of  existing  law,  an  in- 
dividual's foreign  expropriation  losses  on 
"investment  proper^,"  that  is.  property 
held  for  the  production  of  income  not  In 
a  trade  or  business  as  distinguished  from 
"trade  or  business  property"  or  "per- 
sonal use  property,"  may  not  be  carried 
back  or  carried  forward  to  other  years 
except  to  the  extent  the  taxpayer  baa 
investment  income. 

To  be  distinguished  from  this  treat- 
ment of  "Investment  property"  Is  the 
treatment  of  net  operating  losses  arising 
from  foreign  expropriation  losses  of  an 
Individual's  property  used  in  his  "trade 


or  business."  which  unused  losses  may  be 
carried  forward  10  years  under  present 
law.  In  similar  manner,  in  the  case  of 
"personal  use  property, "  such  as  a  resi- 
dence, a  special  nile  in  present  law  pro- 
vides for  a  3-year  carryback  and  5-year 
carryforward  of  losses  resulting  from 
Cuban  expropriation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  considers  it  anomalous  that 
unused  Cuban  expropriation  losses  of 
business  property  and  personal  use  prop- 
erty may  be  carried  to  other  taxable 
years,  but  unused  Cuban  expropriation 
105SCS  of  inve-^tment  property  may  not. 
H.R.  18693,  therefore,  provides  that 
Cuban  expropriation  losses  of  individual 
with  respect  to  investment  property  are 
to  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as 
Cuban  expropriation  losses  of  individuals 
with  respect  to  personal  use  property — 
that  Is,  as  casualty  lasses  which  may  be 
carried  back  3  years  and  carried  over  5 
years  under  the  net  operating  loss  pro- 
visions. 

The  bill  also  modifies  the  requirement 
that  the  expropriated  property  must 
iiave  been  held  by  the  taxpayer  in  Cuba 
on  December  31,  1958.  Under  the  modi- 
fied requirement,  the  property  must  have 
ijeen  held  at  some  time  during  the  period 
from  December  31,  1968.  through  May 
18.  1959.  The  modified  requirement  ap- 
plies to  personal  use  property  under 
present  law,  as  well  as  to  investment 
property  under  the  bill.  A  trade  or  busi- 
ness expropriation  loss,  however,  may  be 
deducted  when  sustained  without  regard 
to  these  limitations.  The  bill  also  makes 
provision  for  the  filing  of  claims  for  re- 
fund under  the  new  i-ules. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  and  tlie  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  unanlmoas  in  recom- 
mending Its  passage  by  the  House. 

In  similar  manner,  in  the  case  of  iier- 
sonal  use  property  such  as  a  residence, 
there  is  a  special  rule  under  the  present 
law  which  provides  a  3-year  carryback 
and  a  5-year  carryforward  of  losses  re- 
suiting  from  Cuban  expropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  this  is'  ft  benefit  to 
Cubans  who  may  be  in  tills  country? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  may  be — it  is  possible. 
But  the  intent  and  thrust  of  this  bill  is, 
if  it  benefits  anyone  it  benefits  Ameri- 
cans in  this  country  who  have  had  In- 
vestments in  Cuba. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Oh,  I  see,  this  applies  to 
American  Investments? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YATES.  Does  this  apply  only  to 
Cuba?  What  about  expropriation  from 
another  country? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  only  applies  to  Cuba. 

Mr.  YATHS.  What  happens  with  re- 
spect to  an  American  Investment  In  a 
country  like  Chile? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  would  require  spe- 
cial legislation. 

Mr.  YATES.  It  would  require  special 
legislation  in  order  to  get  the  tax  bene- 
fits of  this  kind? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  It  already  applies  by 
general  statute  In  the  case  of  a  business 
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investment,  in  the  case  of  a  trade  or 
business.  But  in  the  case  of  Investment 
income,  special  legislation  would  be  re- 
quired. 

Mr.  YATES.  Is  there  a  distinction  be- 
tween  an  Investment  for  business  pur- 
poses  and  the  type  of  bill  that  the  gentle- 
man is  presenting  to  the  House  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  This  covers  Investment 
credits  rather  than  carrying  on  or  oper- 
ating a  trade  or  business.  A  trade  or 
business  is  already  covered  generally.  A 
good  example  would  be  someone  operat- 
ing a  sugar  mill  In  Cuba  and  he  would 
be  covered  under  the  provisions  of  the 
law  having  to  do  with  a  trade  or  business. 
But  someone  investing  in  that  trade  or 
enterprise  would  not  be  covered. 

Mr.  YATES.  So  this  carries  back  as  to 
the  income  rather  than  to  a  capital  In- 
vestment: Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  That  is  correct;  yes 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  tiiere 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  18693 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Mouse 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
seetloQ  161(1)  of  tlie  Internal  Revenue  Codt 
of  igS4  (relating  to  certain  property  con- 
fiscated by  tlie  government  of  Cuba)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  In  paragraph 
(1)(B). 

(21  by  strUclng  out  "December  31,  I»5«." 
In  tlie  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  "May  16.  196»."  , 

13)  by  striking  out  "lield  by  the  taxpayer 
on  Decemtier  31,  1S58,"  In  paragraph  (2)(B) 
and  lii&erung  In  lieu  thereof  "held  by  tlie 
taxpayer  on  M&y  16,  1959,"  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "January  1,  1966."  In 
paragraph  (31  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"January  I,  1965.  e.vcept  that  If  such  over- 
payment  results  from  a  loss  that  would  be 
deductible  under  subsection  ic)(2)  If  para- 
graph ( 1 )  did  not  apply,  refund  or  credit 
may  be  made  or  allowed  if  claim  therefor 
is  filed  before  January  1,  1971." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsceUon 
(a)  of  this  Act  shall  apply  In  respect  of 
losses  described  In  section  1G5(C)(3)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964  sustained  in 
taxable  years  ending  after  December  St, 
1958. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  tlie  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Vi'lth  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  165(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Ckxle  of  1954  (relating  to  certain 
property  conflaoated  by  the  government  of 
Cuba)  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  (2)"  to  paragraph 
(IIIB): 

(2)  by  striking  out  "on  December  31.  IBK" 
In  the  last  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  tbereof  the  fouowlng:  "on 
one  or  more  days  In  the  period  beginning 
on  December  31.  1966.  and  endmg  on  May  16. 
19S9": 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3)(B)  to  read 
as  follows ; 

"(B)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
fair  market  value  of  property  held  by  the 
taxpayer  on  one  or  more  days  during  the 
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period  beginning  on  December  31,  1956,  and 
coding  on  May  16,  1959,  to  whlcb  paragraph 
(1)  applies,  on  the  day  on  which  the  loes 
of  such  property  was  sustained,  shall  be  Its 
[sir  market  value  on  the  first  day  m  sach 
period  on  which  the  property  was  held  by 
the  taxpayer.";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  thereof. 

(b)(1)  The  amendments  made  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  in  re- 
lyeet  of  losses  sustained  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  December  31,  1956. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  law  or  rtile  of 
law.  refund  or  credit  of  any  overpajinent 
attributable  to  the  amendments  made  by 
subsection  (a)  may  be  made  or  allowed  If 
claim  thereof  Is  filed  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act  and  before  July  1,  1971. 
No  Interest  shall  be  allowed  with  respect  to 
any  &uch  refund  or  credit  for  any  period 
bef^^re  January  1,  1972. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  In  support  of  Hil.  18693.  a  bill 
to  provide  a  loss  carry  back  and  carrj'  for- 
ward for  Cuban  expropriation  losses  on 
investment  property. 

Under  present  law,  unused  Cuban  ex- 
propriation losses  of  business  property 
and  tangible  property  held  for  personal 
use  may  be  carried  forward  to  other  tax- 
able years.  But  unused  Cuban  expropria- 
tion losses  of  investment  property — prop- 
erty held  for  the  production  of  income 
not  In  connection  with  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness— is  not  accorded  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

The  committee  felt  that  treatment  ac- 
corded expropriation  losses  of  property 
held  lor  personal  use  certainly  should  be 
given  to  expropriation  losses  of  invest- 
ment property,  which  Is  more  closely  re- 
lated to  business  property,  on  which 
losses  traditionally  have  been  carried  to 
other  years. 

The  committee  also  attempted  in  this 
bill  to  correct  what  it  considered  to  be 
another  inequity  in  existing  law,  which 
requires  that  expropriated  property  held 
(or  personal  use  must  have  been  held 
by  the  taxpayer  on  December  31.  1958. 
which  was  actually  before  the  Cuban 
Government  began  its  widespread  policy 
of  expropriation.  Consequently.  HJ*. 
18693  would  require  that  this  property — 
as  well  as  the  investment  property  cov- 
ered by  this  bill — must  have  been  held 
between  December  31,  1968,  and  May  16, 
1959.  This  slight  liberBliiation  will 
remove  an  unintended  Inequity. 

The  committee  unanimously  reported 
this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  Treasury 
Department  expressed  no  objection.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  Ume,  wa-;  read  the  third 
tune,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CAPITALIZATION      OP      COSTS      OP 
PL.4NTING  ALMOND  GROVES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  <HR.  19242)  to 
amend  section  278  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  extend  its  applica- 
tion from  citrus  groves  to  almond  groves. 
which  was  unanimously  reported  to  the 
Bouse  by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


The  Clerk  read  the  tUJe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

BM.  19242 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  the 
text  of  section  276  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  capital  expendi- 
tures mcurred  in  planting  and  developing 
citrus  groves)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"citrus  grove"  each  place  It  appears  and  m- 
sertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "citrus  or  almond 
grove". 

(b)  The  beading  for  section  276  of  such 
Code  Is  amended  to  read  as  loUows: 

"Sec.  276.  Caprrai.  Expcnditurcs  Incurbxo  ik 
Plawtinc  ano  DcvELopinc  CrratTS 
AND  Almond  Qbovbs." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  IX  of 
subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  strlkmg  out  the  Item  relating 
to  section  278  and  Inserting  m  lieu  thereof 
the  follow mg: 

"Sec.  276.  Capital  expenditures  incurred  m 
planting  and  developing  citrus 
and  almond  groves." 
Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply   to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act, 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page  2.  immediately  before  Hue  6.  Insert: 
(d|  Subsection  (b)(2)  of  such  section  276 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(2)  planted  or  replsnted  before — 
"(A)  December  30.  1969.  In  the  case  of  a 
citrus  grove,  or 

"(B|  December  3D.  1970,  In  the  case  of 
an  almond  grove." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  19242 
would  amend  the  provision  of  present 
law.  section  278  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  which  requires  the  capitalization 
of  expenditures  incurred  in  developing  a 
citrus  grove,  to  also  make  tjiis  section 
applicable  to  almond  groves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  in  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969  the  Congress  eliminated 
a  preference  that  v.as  resulting  from  the 
tax  rules  formerly  applicable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  citrus  groves.  A  combina- 
tion of  the  special  cash  accounting  rules 
available  to  farming,  which  had  allowed 
current  expensing  of  such  costs  against 
nonfarm  income,  tlie  capital  gains  treat- 
ment available  on  sale  of  such  groves 
and  the  mifavorable  economic  conse- 
quences of  these  rules  on  the  citrus 
growing  industry,  prompted  the  Congress 
to  enact  new  section  278  of  tlie  code.  This 
section  requires  the  capitalization, 
rather  than  the  current  expeiising.  of 
expenditures  incurred  in  the  first  4  years 
of  tlie  development  of  a  citrus  grove. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  in  the  case 
of  almond  groves  lias  been  shown  to  be 
substantially  the  same  as  that  which 
formerly  existed  in  the  case  of  citrus 
groves.  The  pending  bill,  therefore.  In- 
cludes almond  groves  under  section  278 
and  provides  that  the  expenditures  at- 
tributable to  purchasing,  planting,  culti- 
vating, maintaining,  or  developing  an 
almond  grove  must  be  capitalized  if  the 
expenditures  are  Incurred  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  third  taxable  year  after  the 


year  in  which  the  grove  is  planted.  Ex- 
pendituies  inrurred  during  this  period 
cannot  be  deducted  as  a  current  expense 
but  Instead  must  be  charged  to  capital 
account. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bUl  is  reported 
unanimou-sly  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Treasury  has  no  ob- 
jection to  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  B'YRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  19242. 
a  bill  to  extend  to  almond  groves  the 
same  capitalization  and  writeoff  pro- 
visions which  were  made  applicable  to 
citnjs  groves  under  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1969. 

Under  present  law.  the  expenditures 
for  purchasing,  planting,  cultivating, 
maintaining  and  developing  an  almond 
grove  can  be  expensed  and  a  deduction 
taken  currently,  during  the  early  years 
of  the  life  of  the  asset.  This  combination 
of  a  current  deduction  against  ordinary 
income  for  expenses  of  a  capital  nature 
coupled  with  the  capital  gains  treatment 
available  when  the  almond  grove  is  sold, 
combines  to  produce  significant  tax  ad- 
vantages and  savings  for  grove  owners. 

This  can  be  a  break  for  high-income 
taxpayers  and  also  can  lead  to  unfavor- 
able economic  con-sequences  for  the  al- 
mond industry.  It  can  result  in  large 
speculative,  tax-motivated  plantings 
whlcb  bid  up  the  prices  of  land  suitable 
for  groves.  Tliere  also  may  be  overpro- 
duction, causing  a  price  decline.  In  eltlier 
case,  growers  who  depend  upon  Income 
from  the  groves  as  their  major  source  of 
livellliood  would  be  disadvantaged. 

This  was  essentially  the  thinking  of  the 
Congress  when  it  enacted  the  Tax  Re- 
form Act  of  1969,  which  required  that 
expenditures  incurred  in  the  first  4  years 
of  development  of  a  citrus  grove  must  be 
capitalized  and  written  oU  over  the  life 
of  the  grove,  rather  than  expensed  and 
deducted  in  the  year  the  expen.ses  were 
paid  or  incurred. 

The  Treasury  Department  voiced  no 
objection  to  this  bill,  and  it  was  remrted 
unanimously  by  Uie  committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


INTEREST  RATES  UNDER  THE 
RENEGOTIATION  ACT  OF  1951 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iH.R.  19666)  to  amend 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  by  tlie  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.B.   19566 

Be  U  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

sacrxoN  i.  ifoDmcAxloN  or  XMTxmavr  eatx  on 
Dtcxssivi  r*ama. 
(a)  Section  106(b|  (3)   of  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (80  U.S.C.  App., 
sec.  1216(b)  (2) ) ,  la  amanded— 
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(1)  Bjr  striking  out  "rate  of  4  per  centum 
per  annum"  each  place  It  appears  and  in- 
•ertmg  In  lieu  thereof  "rate  per  annum  de- 
termlned  pursuant  to  tbe  penultimate  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  for  tbe  period  that 
Includes  the  date  on  which  Interest  begins 
to  run". 

(3)  By  Inserting  la  subparagraph  (A) 
thereof  "at  the  same  rate"  between  "tn  addl- 
tlon  thereto.  Interest"  and  "shall  accrue  and 
be  paid". 

(3)  By  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentences  : 

"Interest  shall  accrue  and  be  paid  at  a  rate 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
specify  as  applicable  to  the  period  from  the 
date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  sentence  to 
December  31,  1970.  and  to  each  alx  month 
period  thereafter.  Such  rate  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  tak- 
ing Into  consideration  current  private  com- 
mercial rates  of  Interest  for  twrrowlng  for  a 
period  of  approximately  five  years." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
la)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  amounts 
of  excessive  proate  determined  by  the  Re- 
negotiation Board  and  the  amounts  of  addi- 
tloEial  excessive  profits  determined  by  the  Tax 
Court  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  except  that,  with  respect  to  any  such 
amount  determined  before  such  date.  In- 
terest at  the  rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum 
shall  accrue  and  be  paid  on  such  amount  to 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 
interest  at  the  rate  per  annum  determined 
under  the  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  for  the  period  ending  December  31, 
1970.  shall  accrue  and  be  paid  on  such 
amount  from  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  the  date  of  repayment. 

8EC.    a.   MODIFICATION     OF     INTKMXST     RATX     ON 
ftSTtJNIW. 

(a)  Section  108  of  the  Benegotlatlon  Act  of 
1951.  as  amended  (&0  n.S.C.  App..  sec.  1318). 
Is  amended  by  strUcing  out  "at  the  rate  of  4 
per  centum  per  annum"  In  the  last  sentence 
and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  such  sentence  "at  the  rate  per  annum 
determined  pursuant  to  the  penultimate 
sentence  of  section  10S(b)(3)  for  the  period 
that  Includes  tbe  date  on  which  interest  tw- 
glns  to  run." 

(b)  The  amendmenu  made  by  snbeectlon 
(a)  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  amotints 
finally  adjudged  or  determined  after  the  date 
or  the  enactment  of  this  Act  to  have  been 
erroneously  collected  by  the  United  States 
piorsnant  to  a  determination  of  excessive 
profits,  except  that,  with  respect  to  amounts 
so  adjudged  or  determined  to  have  been 
erroneously  collected  by  the  United  States 
before  such  date,  Interest  shall  accrue  and 
be  paid  to  such  date  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
centum  per  annum  and  shall  accrue  and  be 
paid  from  such  date  to  the  date  of  repayment 
at  tbe  rate  per  annum  determined  under 
the  amendments  made  by  sutxectlon  (a)  for 
tbe  period  ending  Decemtier  31,  1070. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

SXCnON  1.  MODinCATION  op  INTIKEST  RATE  ON 

Exczssnrz  Pkofits 

(a)  Section  105(b)  (3)  of  the  Renegotiation 
Act  of  IdSl,  as  amended  (50  U3.C.  App.,  sec. 
1216(b)  (3)  I.  is  amended— 

(1>  by  striking  out  "rate  of  4  per  centum 
per  annum"  each  place  It  appears  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "rate  per  annum  deter- 
mined pursuant  to  the  next  to  the  last  sen- 
tence of  this  paragraph  for  the  period  which 
Includes  the  date  on  which  Interest  tiegins 
to  run"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  phrase  "Interest 
shall  accrue  and  be  paid"  the  second  place  It 
appears  In  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting  m 
lieu  thereof  "Interest  rt  the  same  rate  sball 
accrue  and  be  paid"; 


(3)  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing newaantanov: 

"Interest  sliall  accrue  and  be  paid  at  a 
rate  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  specify  as  applicable  to  tbe  period  be- 
ginning on  January  1,  1071,  and  ending  on 
June  30,  1971,  and  to  each  su-month  pe- 
riod thejeofter.  Such  rate  aboil  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  taking  into 
consideration  current  private  commercial 
rates  of  Interest  for  new  loans  maturing  in 
approximately  five  years." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  the  sub- 
section (a)  ahaii  apply  only  with  respect  to 
amounts  of  excessive  profits  determined  by 
the  Renegotiation  Board  and  with  respect  to 
tbe  amounts  of  additional  excessive  profits 
determined  by  the  Tax  Court  after  December 
31,  1970. 

Sac.  3.  MoDipicATioN  or  Itrrauar  Hati  on 
Refunds 

(a)  Section  108  of  the  Renegotiation  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended  (50  US.C.  App..  sec. 
13181.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "at  the 
rate  of  4  per  centum  per  annum"  in  the  last 
sentence  and  by  inserting  before  tbe  period 
at  the  end  of  such  sentence  "at  the  rate  per 
annum  determined  pursuant  to  the  next  to 
the  last  sentence  of  section  106(b)  (3)  for  the 
period  which  Includes  the  date  on  which  In- 
terest begltu  to  run". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  only^lth  respect  to  amounts 
finally  adjudged  or  determmed  to  have  been 
erroneously  collected  after  December  31.  1970, 
by  the  United  States  pursusnt  to  a  determi- 
nation of  excessive  profits. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  HR.  19666 
would  amend  the  provisions  of  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  respecting  In- 
tere.'it  rates  required  of  contractors  on 
excessive  profits  determinations  by  the 
Renegotiation  Board  and  correlatively, 
in  cases  where  overcoUectlons  are  re- 
funded by  the  Government  to  con- 
tractors. 

Under  existing  law  Interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  percent  is  required  on  unpaid  exces- 
sive profits  beginning  30  days  after  the 
Renegotiation  Board's  determination 
and  running  until  these  excessive  profits, 
or  any  lesser  excessive  profits  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Tax  Court,  are  actually  re- 
paid to  the  Government.  The  converse  Is 
likewise  true  in  that  under  present  law  a 
4-percent  Interest  rate  is  also  applicable 
to  refunds  to  contractors  of  amounts  re- 
paid the  Government  imder  order  of  the 
Renegotiation  Board  and  subsequently 
found  by  the  Tax  Court  as  not  due. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  present  4-per- 
cent statutory  rate  was  reasonable  when 
it  was  adopted.  It  is  obviously  unrealistic 
in  view  of  presently  prevailing  Interest 
levels.  The  bill.  H.B.  19586.  therefore, 
would  substitute  for  the  inadequate  4- 
percent  rate  of  present  law  a  provision 
that  will  always  apply  a  current  rate  of 
interest  both  with  respect  to  excessive 
profits  determinations  and  refunds  on 
overcoUectlons. 

Under  the  bill  the  rate  of  interest  to 
l>e  used  Is  to  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasuiy  for  the  6-month 
period  beginning  on  January  1, 1971.  and 
for  each  6-month  period  thereafter.  The 
Secretary  is  to  determine  the  rate  by 
taking  into  consideration  current  rates  of 
interest  on  new  private  commercial  loans 
maturing  approximately  5  years  in  the 
future.  The  prevailing  rate  will  t>e  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  a  5-year  period  be- 
cause this  approximates  the  average  time 
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over  wtiich  interest  has  been  paid  on 
excessive  profits  recovered  under  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  In  the  past. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Renegotiation  Board 
favors  the  enactment  of  HJl.  19566,  and 
the  committee  is  convinced  that  pro- 
viding Interest  rates  that  reflect  the 
prevailing  commercial  rates  of  interest 
on  borrowed  money  will  be  more  equi- 
table both  to  contractors  and  the  Oov- 
emment.  The  committee  is  unanimous 
therefore,  in  recommending  passage  of 
this  bill  by  the  House. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  195m' 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Renegotiation  Act 
with  respect  to  Interest  rates  on  exces- 
sive profits  determinations  and  on  re- 
fimds  where  excessive  profits  determina- 
tions are  found  to  be  in  error. 

Under  present  law,  the  interest  on  ex- 
cessive profits  is  charged  at  a  fixed  rate 
of  4  percent,  which  was  reasonable  when 
the  Renegotiation  Act  was  enacted  in 
1951.  but  which  is  far  out  of  ime  with 
more  recent  prevailing  rates. 

To  bring  this  particular  Interest  charge 
Into  line  with  prevailing  levels,  HR. 
19566  would  provide  a  flexible  rate,  vary- 
ing from  time  to  time  with  the  current 
cost  of  borrowing. 

A  new  rate  would  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  ot  the  Treasury  for  eveiy 
6-month  period  begitmlng  with  Janu- 
ary 1,  1971  Only  excessive  profit  deter- 
minations and  overcoUectlons  made  af- 
ter December  31,  1970,  would  be  affected. 
The  bill  also  would  change  present  law 
relating  to  the  Interest  on  refunds.  The 
new  and  vanable  rates  would  be  charged 
to  the  contractor  in  cases  where  it  was 
established  that  there  were  excessive 
profits  and  to  the  Government  where 
excessive  profits  as  initially  determined 
were  repaid  and  the  Tax  Court  subse- 
quently ruled  that  there  were  no  exces- 
sive profits  or  that  they  were  less  than 
the  sum  determined  by  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board.  In  tbe  first  Instance,  it 
seemed  clear  to  the  committee  that  tbe 
contractor  would,  in  effect,  be  borrow- 
ing money  from  the  Government,  and  in 
the  second  instance,  the  Government 
would  be  t>orrowing  from  the  contractor, 
and  interest  should  be  paid  accordingly. 
The  bill  Is  endorsed  by  the  Renegotia- 
tion Board,  and  no  objection  to  it  was 
registered  before  the  committee.  It  was, 
therefore,  imanlmously  reported. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bin  relating  to  the  Interest  rate  imder 
the  Renegotiation  Act  of  1951." 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMPUTATION  OF  POLICYHOLDERS" 
SHARE  OP  INVESTMENT  YIELD  ON 
LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  TAX 
RETURNS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  19881),  con- 
solidated returns  of  life  Insurance  com- 
panies, which  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  19861 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotwe  of 
representatives  of  the  United  states  of 
Amertca  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  sec- 
tion 818  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
ISM  IB  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  there- 
ot  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(t)       COMPUTATIOK       or       POLICY  HOU)EBS' 

SSAU  or  Xntestuent  Yieu)  on  Consolidated 
gcrtrurs. — For  purposes  of  thle  part.  In  the 
esse  of  a  life  Inatu^nce  company  filing  or 
i«qulred  to  file  a  consolidated  return  of  In- 
oome  tax  for  a  taxable  year,  the  computation 
of  the  poll cjr holders'  share  of  Investment 
yield  ( Including  all  determinations  and 
computations  incident  thereto)  shal.  b« 
mule  as  If  such  company  were  not  filing  a 
cooaolldBted  return." 

(b)  EfTectlve  Data. 

(1)  The  amendmaot  made  by  subeecUoa 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31, 1967. 

(2  J  Notwithstanding  any  law  or  rule  of  law 
other  than  section  7121  of  such  Code,  In  the 
oae  of  a  company  subject  to  taxation  under 
netlon  003  of  such  Code,  tbe  time  prescribed 
for  the  flUng  of  returns  of  income  tax  under 
substltle  A  of  such  Code  for  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1957.  and  end- 
ing before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tiOD  Hball  extend  to  and  include  the  90th 
dsy  after  such  date  enactments.  The  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  apply — 

(A)  only  with  respect  to  a  taxable  year  for 
which  a  return  was  timely  filed  (determined 
wltb  regard  to  extensions  of  time  therefor 
snd  without  regard  to  this  section)  and  with 
rtspect  to  which  the  company  filed  or  was 
nqulred  to  file  a  consolidated  return  under 
•ectlon  1601  of  such  Code  pursuant  to  an 
election  first  made  for  a  taxable  year  end- 
ing before  March  13,  1969.  and 

(B)  only  If  the  taxpayer  files  a  separate 
letum  for  all  of  such  years  on  or  before  such 
doth  days,  or  on  or  before  such  later  date  (In- 
cluding extensions  of  time  therefor)  other- 
wise provided  by  law  for  the  filing  of  such 
return. 

(3)  Paragraph  (2)  shall  have  effect  under 
the  provisions  of  such  Code  only  with  respect 
to,  and  to  the  extent  of,  Increases  or  de- 
creases In  inoome  tax  ItablUtlea  which  result 
•olely  from  the  differences  la  the  com^puta- 
Uon  of  such  liabilities  on  the  separate  re- 
turns and  under  the  election  in  effect  under 
section  1601  of  such  Code. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
sod  Insert  the  following: 

That  (a)  section  618  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  (relating  to  life  Insurance 
company  accounting  provisions)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Computation  on  Consolidated  Re- 
turns of  Policyholders'  Share  of  Investment 
Tltid. — For  purposes  of  this  part.  In  the 
case  of  a  life  Insurance  company  filing  or 
nqulred  to  file  a  consolidated  return  under 
■action  1607  for  a  taxable  year,  the  com* 
putatlona  of  the  policyholders'  share  of  In- 
vestment yield  under  suJparts  B  and  C  (In- 
dudiuf  all  determinations  and  computations 
incident  thereto)  shall  be  made  as  if  such 
company  were  not  filing  a  consolidated  re- 
turn." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years 
beginning  after  December  31,  1957. 

Bee.  3.  (a)  If— 

(I)  any  insurance  company  subject  to 
taxation  under  section  802  of  tbe  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1954  filed  a  consoUdated 


return  under  section  IBOl  of  such  Code  for 
any  taxable  year  beginning  after  December 
31.  1957,  and  ending  before  March  13.  1909. 
and 

(3)  not  later  than  one  year  after  tbe  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act — 

(A)  such  company  elects  (in  such  man- 
ner as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  may  prescribe)  to  have  this  section 
apply, 

(B)  such  company  files  consents  to  the 
application  of  this  section  of  all  companies 
which  at  any  time  during  any  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1967.  and  end- 
ing before  March  13,  lB6d,  were  members  of 
the  same  aOlllated  group  as  such  company, 
and 

(C)  such  company  (and  each  company 
referred  to  in  subparagraph  (B) )  files  a  sep- 
arate return  for  the  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1957,  for  which 
such  company  filed  a  consolidated  return 
and  for  each  taxable  year  thereafter  ending 
before  the  date  of  tbe  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

then  notwithstanding  any  law  or  rule  of 
law  the  requirement  of  filing  a  consolidated 
return  shall  be  replaced  by  a  requirement  of 
separate  returns  for  each  company  referred 
to  in  paragraph  (2)  (C)  for  each  taxable  year 
to  which  paragrap:-!  (3)(C)  applies  with  re- 
spect to  such  company.  Paragraph  {3)(C) 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  any  com- 
pany for  any  taxable  year  the  allowance  of 
a  credit  for  which  is  barred  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  by  res  Judicata  or 
through  the  operation  of  section  7121  or  sec- 
tion 7122  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954. 

(b)  If  tbe  making  or  allowance  of  any  re- 
fund or  credit,  or  the  assessment  of  any  de- 
ficiency, of  Income  tax  for  any  taxable  year 
to  which  subsection  (a)  (2,  (C)  applies  is 
prevented  before  the  expiration  of  3  years 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
by  any  law  or  rule  of  law  (other  than  sec- 
tions 7121  and  7122  of  such  Code  and  other 
than  res  judicata) ,  such  refund  or  credit 
may  nevertheless  be  made  or  allowed,  and 
such  deficiency  may  nevertheless  be  as- 
sessed, at  any  *lme  before  the  expiration  of 
such  2-year  period,  but  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  overpayment  or  deficiency  Is  at- 
tributable to  an  election  made  under  this 
section.  No  interest  shall  be  allowed  on  any 
credit  or  refund  described  U.  the  preceding 
sentence,  and  no  Interest  shall  be  assessed 
with  respect  to  any  deficiency  described  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  for  any  period  before 
the  day  which  In  one  year  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  19881 
resolves  the  principal  ambigiilties  which 
have  arisen  under  the  Life  Insurance 
Company  Income  Tax  Act  of  1959  re- 
garding the  manner  in  which  the  provi- 
sions governing  the  taxation  of  life  in- 
surance companies  are  to  be  correlated 
with  the  provisions  of  the  tax  law  gov- 
erning the  treatment  of  affiliated  com- 
panies which  file  consolidated  income  tax 
returns.  In  general,  the  bill  provides  that 
life  insurance  companies  which  file  con- 
solidated tax  returns  are  to  compute  the 
amount  of  their  investment  yield  which 
is  taken  into  account  in  determining 
their  taxable  hicome  as  if  they  were  fUlng 
separate  returns.  In  addition,  it  is  pro- 
vided that  Ufe  insurance  companies 
which  previously  filed  consolidated  re- 
turns under  the  1959  act  may  elect  to 
reflle  on  a  completely  separate  basis 
for  those  prior  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Life  Insurance 


Company  Income  Tax  Act  of  1959.  Con- 
gress extensively  revised  the  income  tax 
treatment  of  life  insurance  companies. 
This  revision,  however,  did  not  Include 
rules  dealing  with  the  taxation  of  a  group 
of  affiliated  Ufe  insurance  companies 
which  elected  to  file  a  consolidated  in- 
come tax  return.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Code  as  well  as  the  Treasury  regulations 
under  both  the  life  insurance  company 
provisions  and  the  consolidated  return 
provisions  have  remained  silent  on  the 
manner  In  which  these  two  complex  areas 
of  the  tax  law  relate  to  each  other  and 
are  to  be  applied. 

The  litigation  that  has  resulted — Je/- 
fenon  Standard  Life  Insurance  Co.  v. 
United  States,  408  P.  2d  842  (CA  4. 
1969) — ^held  that  life  insurance  compa- 
nies fUing  consolidated  returns  should 
compute  the  amount  of  their  investment 
yield  which  Is  taxable  to  them  bls  if  they 
were  filing  separate  returns.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  believes  that 
this  is  an  appropriate  holding  in  view 
of  the  method  provided  in  the  code  for 
taxing  Ufe  insurance  companies. 

The  committee  Is  concerned,  however. 
with  the  effect  the  principle  enunciated 
by  the  court  could  have  In  the  case  of 
prior  years  where  there  was  a  lack  of 
any  official  guidance  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  these  provisions  of  the  tax  law 
were  to  be  coordinated.  The  court's  hold- 
ing deprived  life  insurance  companies  of 
the  advantages  they  anticipated  receiv- 
ing from  filing  consolidated  returns — 
primarily  the  elimination  of  Intercor- 
porate dividends — while  not  returning  to 
them  various  benefits  each  company  in 
the  group  would  have  had  if  completely 
separate  returns  had  been  filed  in  the 
first  instance — principally  not  having  to 
pay  the  2-percent  penalty  tax  imposed 
prior  to  1964  on  companies  which  filed 
consoUdated  tax  returns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  these  consid- 
erations, HH.  19881  adopts  the  prin- 
ciple that  Ufe  insurance  companies  filing 
consolidated  tax  returns  are  to  compute 
their  share  of  their  investment  yield  as 
if  they  were  filing  separate  tax  returns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  has  no  objection  to  HJl.  19881. 
and  the  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends its  passage  by  the  House. 

This  rule  is  made  applicable  as  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany Income  Tax  Act  of  1959.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  deals  with  the  problem  of 
those  insurance  companies  who.  faced 
with  a  complex  and  unclear  law,  chose 
to  file  consoUdated  tax  returns  on  the 
basis  of  the  method  of  computation 
which  It  has  subsequently  been  decided 
was  incorrect.  In  these  cases,  the  bill 
provides  that  these  companies  may  file 
separate  tax  returns  for  all  prior  years 
to  which  the  Life  Insurance  Company 
Tax  Act  of  1959  was  applicable  be«rin- 
ning  with  the  first  year  for  which  a  con- 
solidated return  was  filed.  If  this  is  done, 
the  companies  are  to  be  allowed  any 
credit  or  refund  of  tax,  or  reduction  In 
a  deficiency  of  tax,  which  may  result 
solely  from  filing  their  returns  on  a  sepa- 
rate, rather  than  a  consolidated,  basis. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  for  this  treat- 
ment to  be  available,  however,  the  com- 
panies must  Ale  separate  returns  for  all 
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prior  consolidated  return  years  to  which 
the  1959  act  is  applicable — other  than 
years  for  which  there  has  been  a  court 
decision  or  a  closing  agreement.  In  other 
words,  the  previous  consolidation  must  be 
completely  undone  for  this  rule  to  apply. 

The  election  of  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany to  file  separate  returns  under  the 
bill,  the  filing  of  the  required  consents 
to  that  election  of  affiliated  companies 
and  the  fliiug  of  separate  returns  must 
be  made  within  1  year  after  the  date  of 
enactment,  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


PROTEST  OP  CUSTOMS  DECISIONS 
BY      TRANSFEREES      OF      WARE- 
HOUSED MERCHANDISE 
Mr,  BOGG8.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl    (HM.   19391)    to 
amend  the  TarWT  Act  of  1930  to  grant  to 
the  transferee  of  merchandise  in  bonded 
warehouse  the  right   to  administrative 
review  of  customs  decisions,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  aerk  read  the  bill,  as  foUows: 

HR.  19381 
Be  It  enacltd  liy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
An-.erica  in  Confess  C9%embled.  That  sec- 
tion 657(t))  of  the  Tarttr  Act  of  1930  (19 
US.C.  1557(b))  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  fourth,  flfth.  and  sixth  sentences  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following:  •■The 
transferee  shall  also  have  the  right  to  re- 
ceive all  lawful  refunds  of  money  paid  by 
him  to  the  tJnltcd  States  with  respect  to  the 
merchandise  the  subject  of  the  transfer,  and 
than  have  the  right  to  file  a  protest  under 
section  614  of  this  Act  the  same  extent  that 
such  right  would  have  been  ovallable  to  the 
transferor.  Notice  of  liquidation  shaU  be 
given  to  the  transferee  In  the  form  and  man- 
ner prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury.' 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered  for  warehousing  on  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  nn.  19391  is  to  amend  section 
S57ib)  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  in  order 
to  grant  to  the  transferee  of  merchan- 
dise in  bonded  warehouse  the  right  to 
administrative  and  judicial  review  of 
customs  decisions. 

H  R.  19391  would  restore  to  the  trans- 
feree of  merchandise  In  bonded  ware- 
house, after  withdrawal  of  the  goods  and 
liquidation  of  the  entry,  the  same  right 
to  file  a  protest  pursuant  to  section  514 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended,  as 
was  possessed  by  the  importer  of  the 
merchandise. 

As  a  result  of  customs  court  decision 
with  regard  to  the  notice  of  UquldaUon 
to  transferees  and  in  consideration  of 
the  cost  of  separately  notifying  the 
transferee  of  merchandise  of  the  liquida- 
tion of  import  entries,  the  Treasury  De- 
partment recommended  the  withdrawal 


of  tlic  right  of  the  transferee  of  mer- 
chandise In  bonded  warehouse  to  file 
protests  under  section  514.  That  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Customs  Simplification  Act  of 
1953. 

The  Treasury  Department  has  In- 
formed the  committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  In  submitting  the  proposal  con- 
tained in  H.R.  19391,  that  it  is  now  rec- 
ognized that  the  denial  of  this  protest 
right  to  transferees  may  result  In  In- 
equities. Under  existing  law,  the  trans- 
feree has  the  legal  obligation  to  pay  ad- 
ditional duties  and  must  put  up  a  bond 
to  insure  payment  of  such  duties.  In  the 
absence  of  this  legisiation,  however,  the 
transferee  has  no  direct  right  to  secure 
ttdiiiinistiative  and  Judicial  review  of 
customs  decisions  affecting  his  merchan- 
dise, except  In  extremely  limited  and  un- 
usual circumstances. 

The  importer  of  record,  who  has  the 
risht  to  file  protests  on  behalf  of  the 
transferee,  may  be  unable  or  unwilling 
to  do  so.  Thus,  without  an  Independent 
right  to  file  protests,  tra.n.sferpes  in  such 
situations  are  without  a  remedy. 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
independent  right  of  a  transferee  of  mer- 
chandise in  a  bonded  warehouse  to  file 
protest  to  secure  administrative  and  Ju- 
dicial review  of  customs  decisions  affect- 
ing his  merchandise  should  be  restored. 
The  bill  provides  that  the  notice  of 
liquidation  shall  be  given  to  the  trans- 
feree in  the  form  and  manner  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Your 
committee  is  informed  that  if  such  no- 
tice cannot  be  handled  satisfactorily  In 
the  daily  bulletin  of  liquidation,  then 
adequate  and  timely  notice  of  liquidation 
would  be  mailed  to  the  transferee. 

The  act  would  become  effective  with 
respect  to  articles  entered  for  warehous- 
ing on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 

TTie  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends enactment  of  H.R.  19391. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pas.<;ed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


December  22,  1970 


ELIMINATION  OP  DUTY  ON  CERTAIN 
NATURAL  RUBBER 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  19526)  to 
eliminate  the  duty  on  natural  rubber 
containing  fillers,  extenders,  pigments,  or 
rubber-processing  chemicals,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUl  as  foUows: 

HJJ.   19526 

Be  it  enacted  6.1/  the  Senate  and  House  0/ 
Representatives  0/  the  tlHlted  states  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  rate 
column  numbered  1  for  Item  446.10  of  the 
Tartft  Schedules  of  the  United  States  (19 
trsc  13021  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
■t:  ad  val."  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Free". 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  amendment  made  by  the 
first  secUon  of  this  Act  abaU  apply  with  re- 


spect to  arUcles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  rate  of  duty  for  Ite.-n  446  10  In 
rate  column  numbered  1  of  the  Tariff  Sched 
uks  of  the  United  States,  as  emended  bj 
the  flrst  section  of  this  Act,  shall  il)  be 
treated  as  not  bating  the  status  ol  a  statu- 
tory provision  enacted  by  the  Congresc,  but 
as  having  been  proclaimed  by  the  President 
as  lielng  required  or  appropriate  to  cany 
out  a  forclijn  trade  agreement  to  which  the 
umted  States  Is  a  party,  and  (2)  supcriwle 
the  staged  rates  of  duty  provided  for  such 
Item  In  annex  ni  to  Proclamation  3622  dated 
December  16,  1067  (32  Fed.  ficg..  1:0  244  -t 
ri,  p.  190B9).  ■' 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  19526  Is  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States  to  make 
duty  free  the  Imports  of  natural  rub- 
ber containing  fillers,  extenders,  pig. 
ments,  or  rubber-processing  chemicals 
when  entered  at  the  column  1  rate  of 
duty  under  item  446.10  of  the  tariff 
schedules. 

Imports  of  unprocessed  natural  rub- 
ber have  long  been  free  of  dtity.  Proc- 
essed natural  rubber,  that  is.  natural 
rubber  containing  fillers,  extenders, 
pigments,  or  rubber-processing  chemi- 
cals, is  presently  dutiable  at  7  percent 
ad  valorem — tlie  most-favored-natlon  or 
trade  agreement  rate — under  item  446.10 
of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States-  TSUS.  The  rate  of  dutv  under 
TSUS  item  446.10  is  scheduled  to  be  fur- 
ther reduced  to  5  percent  ad  vpJcrero  by 
January  1.  1972.  pursuant  to  the  r.ite  re- 
duction agi-eed  to  in  the  Kennedy  Round 
of  trade  negotiations. 

Natural  rubber  consumers  in  thii 
country,  particularly  small  extruded- 
goods  manufacturers,  very  often  require 
natural  rubber  containing  small  amounts 
of  proce-ssine  chemicals.  Such  chemicals 
can  ea."lly  be  added  In  the  country  pro- 
ducing the  natural  rubber. 

Elimination  of  the  duty  on  TSUS  item 
446.10  should  benefit  domestic  manufac- 
turers by  reducing  the  cost  of  this  spe- 
cialized i-uober  material.  We  have  been 
informed  that  domestic  rubber  manufac- 
turers do  not  object  to  the  elimination 
of  the  duty  on  processed  natural  rubber. 
Finally,  developing  countries  which  pro- 
duce natural  rubber,  principally  Malay- 
sia, have  expressed  an  interest  In  the  re- 
moval of  this  tariff  barrier  to  tlieir  ex- 
ports. 

H.R.  19536  was  originally  proposed  in 
draft  form  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  No  objecticn  la  the 
bill  was  made  by  any  other  Govemmeni 
agency.  The  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  received  no  objection  from 
any  other  interested  party. 

The  committee  unanhnously  recom- 
mends passage  of  H.R.  19528. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19526, 
a  bill  to  eliminate  the  duty  on  natural 
rubber  containing  fillers,  extenders,  pig- 
ments, or  rubber-processing  chemicals. 
Imports  of  unprocessed  natural  rubber 
have  been  free  of  duty  for  a  long  time 
and  would  not  be  affected  by  removing 
the  duties  on  the  processed  rubber  cov- 
ered by  this  bin. 

Elimination  of  the  duty  would  elitnl- 
nate  a  cost  burden  on  domestic  rubber 
manufacturers,  as  well  as  a  barrier  to  our 
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trade  with  certain  less  developed  coun- 
tries, principally  Malaysia. 

This  bill  originally  was  proposed  by 
the  Commerce  Department,  and  no  ob- 
jection was  heard  from  any  other  Gov- 
ernment agency  or  Interested  party. 
Against  this  background,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mended It  for  enactment.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  supporting  this  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


TARIFF  CLASSIFICATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN SUGARS,  SIRUPS,  AND  MO- 
LASSES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
tideralion  of  the  bill  iHR.  7626'  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States,  with  respect  to  the  tariff  classi- 
fication of  certain  sugars,  sirups,  and 
molasses,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
was  unanimously  reported  to  the  House 
by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows ! 
HJ!.  7626 

Be  it  enacted  by  Vie  Senate  atid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Staes  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  ttssembted. 

Section  I.  That  the  article  description  for 
Item  155.40  of  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (IB  n£  C.  1202)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows :  "Sugars,  sirups,  molasses,  and 
mixtures  thereof;  all  the  foregoing  derived 
from  sugar  cane  or  sugar  beete  and  contain- 
ing soluble  nonsugar  soUds  (excluding  any 
foreltni  substance  that  may  have  been  added 
or  developed  In  the  product)  equal  to  over 
fl't  by  weight  of  the  total  soluble  BOllds,  if 
Imported  for  use  other  than  (a)  the  commer- 
cial extraction  of  sugar,  or  (b)  human  con- 
Bumpllon". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
bouse,  for  consumption  on  or  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Upon  request  there- 
for filed  with  the  customs  officer  concerned 
on  or  before  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
entries  and  withdrawals  of  articles  described 
la  Item  165.40  of  tbe  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  (as  amended  by  the  first  sec- 
Uon of  this  Act)  which  were  made  after  Au- 
gust 30.  1963.  and  before  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  section  614  of  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  be  liqui- 
dated or  rellquldated  as  though  such  entries 
or  withdrawals  had  been  made  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  request  therefor,  filed  with 
the  Ctlitoms  Officer  concerned  on  or  before 
the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  warehouse  entries  made  In  the  pe- 
riod February  1967  to  May  1967.  Inclusive, 
shall,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon 514  of  the  Tarlfl  Act  of  1930  or  any  other 
provision  of  law.  be  liquidated  or  rellquldated 
with  the  Qsaessment  of  duty  at  the  rate  of 
0.012  cent  per  pound  of  total  sugars  with 
nspect  to  sugar  products  withdrawn  from 
warehouse  for  coiuumptlon  after  manipula- 
tion In  accordance  with  section  663  of  the 
TWt  Act.  upon  the  furnishing  of  appropri- 
ate evidence  that  euch  sugar  products  were 


actually  used  for  purposes  other  than  (a) 
human  consumption  or  (b)  the  commercial 
extraction  of  sugar. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page    1,   line  9,  strike  out   "SecnoN   1," 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  H,R.  7626,  as  reported,  is  to  amend 
item  155.40 — relating  to  molasses.  In- 
cluding dried  molasses,  for  use  other 
than  the  commercial  extraction  of  sugar 
for  human  consumption — of  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States— TSDS — 
by  broadening  the  article  description  to 
make  certain  other  products  derived 
from  sugarcane  and  sugar  beets  duti- 
able at  the  existing  rate— 0.012  cent  per 
pound  of  total  sugars — Imposed  by  such 
item.  HM.  7626  also  would  provide  for 
the  liquidation  or  rellquidation  of  cer- 
tain specified  entries  of  sugar  at  Phila- 
delphia at  the  rate  of  0.012  cent  per 
pound  of  total  sugars. 

Invert  or  high-test  molasses,  the  prin- 
cipal product  covered  by  this  bill.  Is  usu- 
ally used  for  other  than  human  con- 
sumption or  commercial  extraction  of 
sugars.  Its  primary  uses  are  for  the  dis- 
tillation of  alcohol,  as  Uvestock  feed, 
and  other  industrial  uses. 

Prior  to  Ausust  31,  1963 — the  effective 
date  of  the  TSUS — imports  of  "invert  or 
high-test  molas.<;es"  were  dutiable  at  tlie 
rate  of  duty  applicable  under  paragraph 
502  of  the  former  tariff  srhedules — sec- 
tion I  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 — to  mo- 
lasses imported  for  use  other  than  the 
commercial  extraction  of  sugar  for  hu- 
man consimiption.  The  assessment  of 
duty  at  this  rate  was  based  on  the  "simil- 
itude" provision  in  paragraph  1559  of 
such  section  1. 

The  same  duty  treatment,  by  simili- 
tude, was  also  accorded  to  certain  other 
products  containing  over  6  percent  by 
weight  of  soluble  nonsugar  soUds  which 
products  resulted  from  a  manipulation 
in  bonded  warehouse  consisting  of  the 
admixing  of  sugars  and  molasses.  The 
Bureau  of  Customs  practices  based  on 
similitude  under  such  paragraph  1559 
were  not  of  public  record,  and  these  par- 
ticular similitude  practices  were  not 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission when  it  drafted  item  165.40  of 
the  new  tariff  schedules.  As  a  result,  the 
products  which  were  covered  by  such 
practices  are  presently  dutiable  under 
the  TSUS  at  lates  considerably  higher 
than  the  rate  of  0.012  cent  per  pound  of 
total  sugars  Imposed  under  item  15S.40. 

In  the  absence  of  the  charge  in  clas- 
sification as  proposed  by  H.R.  7826,  as 
amended,  imports  of  these  products  will 
remain  dutiable  at  rates  considerably 
higher  than  th'.y  were  prior  to  the  new 
tariff  schedules. 

The  flrst  section  of  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Item  description  for  item 
155.40  to  include:  "sugars,  sirups,  mo- 
lasses, and  mixtures  tliereof ;  all  the  fore- 
going derived  from  sugarcane  or  sugar 
beets  and  containing  soluble  non.sugar 
soUds — excluding  any  foreign  substance 
that  may  have  been  added  or  developed 
In  the  product— equal  to  over  6  percent 
by  welsht  of  the  total  soluble  solids,  if 


Imported  tor  use  other  than  la)  the  com- 
mercial extraction  of  sugar,  or  (bi  hu- 
man consumption. '  Tiie  Item  description 
as  provided  in  the  bill  as  reported  will 
provide  greater  clarity  and  certainty  in 
clasciflcation  and  in  particular,  will  avoid 
a  conflict  with  the  definition  of  liquid 
sugar  as  set  forih  In  the  Sugar  Act  of 
I948(7U.S.C.  llOlifi). 

Section  2  provides  that  the  amendment 
made  by  the  flrtt  section  will  be  effective 
on  or  alter  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill.  Section  2  further  provides  tliat  tiie 
entries  of  articles  described  under  155- 
40 — a.'  amended  by  the  first  section  of 
the  bill — which  were  made  after  Au- 
gu.st  30, 1963.  and  before  the  date  of  en- 
actment, may  be  liquidated  or  rellqul- 
dated as  though  such  entries  or  with- 
drawals had  been  made  on  the  date  of 
enactxuent.  This  provision  for  retroactive 
liquidation  or  rellquidation  is  subject  to 
a  request  being  filed  therefor  with  the 
customs  officer  concerned  on  or  before 
the  120th  day  after  enactment. 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  pro- 
vides for  the  liquidation  or  ieliquldal;un 
of  cenain  entries  of  sugar  at  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.,  at  the  rate  of  duty  of  0  012  cent 
per  pound  of  total  sugars,  upon  the  fur- 
nishing of  appropriate  evidence  that  the 
sugar  was  not  used  for  human  consump- 
tion or  for  the  commercial  extraction  of 
sugar. 

A  misunderstanding  between  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs  and  the  importer  noak- 
Ing  the  entries  of  the  sugar  products  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3  with  regard  to  ware- 
house manipulation  pririleges  and  the 
requirements  as  to  end  use  resulted  in  a 
lilgher  duly  assessment  than  that  orig- 
inally indicated  by  the  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms or  anticipated  by  the  importer.  Tlie 
committee  is  convinced  that  in  this  in- 
stance, the  rate  of  duty  of  0.012  cent  per 
pound  of  total  sugars  should  be  assessed 
providing  the  importer  furnishes  appro- 
priate evidence  as  to  end  use. 

Favorable  reports  on  H.R.  7626  were 
received  by  the  committee  from  the  De- 
partments of  State.  Treasury.  Agricul- 
ture. Labor,  and  Commerce,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations.  An  informative  re- 
port was  received  from  the  Tariff 
Commission. 

The  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends enactment  of  H.R.  7626,  as 
amended. 

(Mr.  MATSUNAOA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recohd.) 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
Introducer  of  HR.  286.  a  similar  bffl, 
I  rise  in  support  of  HR.  7626,  which 
would  amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  tariff 
classification  of  certain  sugars,  sirups, 
and  molasses. 

This  legislation  relates  to  an  Imported 
commodity  which  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  invert  or  high-test  molasses.  Some- 
times called  industrial  molasses,  it  is  a 
dark  brown  sinipy  liquid  which  is  made 
by  adding  an  add  or  yeast  to  sugarcane 
or  sugar  beet  juice  that  has  been  boiled. 
This  process  results  In  an  inversion  of 
the  sugars  and  the  prevention  of  crystal- 
lization. Invert  molasses  is  used  for  pur- 
poses other  than  human  consumpUoD  or 
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the  commercial  extraction  of  sugar.  It  Is 
used  primarily  In  fermentation  proc- 
esses, animal  feeds,  and  citric  acid  pro- 
duction. 

Although  Invert  molasses  Is  a  relatively 
crude  product  of  the  sugar  Industry.  It  Is 
an  Important  export  commodity  for 
•■mgar-produclng  countries  when  world 
.sugar  prices  are  low.  In  recent  years,  the 
Dominican  Republic  has  been  the  major 
supplier  of  Invert  molasses  to  the  United 
States.  Industry  sources  indicate  that  at 
least  24  million  gallons  of  the  product 
were  imported  during  the  years  1965, 
1966,  and  1967  from  the  Dominican  Re- 
public. This  legislation  would  clarify  the 
tariff  classification  of  such  imporUs. 

Historically,  imports  of  Invert  molasses 
were  dutiable  at  the  rate  applicable  to 
molasses  Imported  for  uses  other  than 
the  commercial  extraction  of  sugar  for 
human  consumption.  In  1956,  the  duty 
rate  applicable  to  that  commodity  was 
reduced  from  0.015  cents  to  0.012  cents 
per  pound  of  total  sugars.  However,  ac- 
cording to  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the 
United  States — T8XJS — effective  August 
31.  1963.  Invert  molasses  became  classi- 
fiable as  a  supar  sirup  under  item  155.30 
or  item  155.35  at  the  much  higher  duty 
rates  of  0.6625  cents  per  pound  of  total 
sugars  and  2.9  cents  per  gallon,  respec- 
tively. In  the  Tariff  Classification  Study 
preparatory  to  the  adoption  of  the  TSU8, 
the  Tariff  Commission  sipeciflcally  recog- 
nized that  invert  molasses  could  be  classi- 
fied under  item  155.40  covering  indus- 
trial molasses.  Subsequently,  the  United 
States  offered,  and  the  Dominican  Re- 
public accepted,  a  binding  on  TSUS  item 
155.40  at  0.012  cents  per  pound  of  total 
sugars  as  an  equal  replacement  for  the 
old  binding  of  the  duty  on  molasses  un- 
der the  superseded  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 
That  old  binding,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
0.012  cents  per  pound  in  1956. 

The  situation  became  further  confused 
in  the  fall  of  1967.  when  the  Bureau  of 
Customs  ruled  that  invert  molasses  con- 
taining over  6  percent  nonsugar  soluble 
solids  was  dutiable  as  a  sugar  sirup  im- 
der  item  155  35.  at  the  rate  of  2.9  cents 
per  gallon,  rather  than  as  inedible 
molasses  under  Item  155.40,  at  the  rate 
of  0.012  cents  per  pound. 

The  Govenunent  of  the  Dominican 
Republic  has  expressed  considerable  con- 
cern over  the  reclassification  of  Invert 
molasses,  and  indicated  an  estimated  loss 
or  over  $1  nUllion  in  annual  exports  to 
the  United  States.  Our  State  Department 


has  indicated  that  the  loss  of  this 
amount  of  foreign  exchange  would  place 
additional  burdens  on  the  extensive 
United  States  aid  program  in  the  Do- 
minican Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  customs 
treatment  of  invert  molasses  prior  to 
adoption  of  the  revised  Tariff  Schedules 
and  the  previously  negotiated  tariff  bind- 
ing, it  would  be  equitable  to  correct  the 
tariff  description  which  led  to  the  Cus- 
toms ruling  classifying  Invert  molasses  at 
the  higher  rate  of  duty.  The  enactment 
of  H.R.  7626  would  accomplish  this  and 
restore  equity  to  a  situation  that  is  ao- 
tiially  the  result  of  no  one's  fault.  HJl. 
7626  would  also  establish  a  procedure  for 
making  the  0.012-cent  rate  applicable  to 
shipments  of  invert  molasses  which  were 
entered  after  August  30. 1963.  and  before 
the  date  of  enactment.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  provide  for  the  liquidation  or 
rellquldation  of  certain  specified  entries 
of  sugar  at  Philadelphia  at  the  rate  of 
0.012  cent  per  pound  of  total  sugars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  only  seeks  to  cor- 
rect an  unintended  inequity  under  our 
present  laws  and  I  strongly  urge  a  favor- 
able vote  for  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


SUSPENSION  OP  DUTY  OP  CERTAIN 
BICYCLE  PARTS 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  19670)  to  sus- 
pend the  duties  on  certain  bicycle  parts 
and  accessories  until  the  close  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1973,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  united  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  ttie  appendix  to  title  Z  of 
the  Terlir  Act  of  1930  (Tulil  Sciiedules  or 
tlie  United  States:  28  VB...  pt.  n,  Aug.  17, 
1S63:  77A  Stat.:  19  D.S.C.  1303)  la  amended  aa 
follows : 

Immediately  preceding  item  915.35  Inaert 
the  following  new  Items: 


'"J12.05 Generator  UgtitinE  sell,  for  bIcycW  (provided  for  In  item  U3.S9,    Fne Noeliance 

pt.  SF.  it'hcduleO). 

912.10 DenOlcois, caliper  brukra. drum  brukt^. ^p«ed  tiuln  Cwltbl    Free Hachsnft 

metrpmliiv  ajtater  brak«a.  *.«pecd  tiuba  [wltltoutj  nM 
fa«rp«raUn«  coasirr  tinikes.  c-Uclt  twist  KTlps.  click  stkk 
^tvm.  raalllph!  flrwwlMieL  sprockel5  (protldt^  for  In  item 
read.  pi.  SC.  schedule  T). 


On  or  before 
12/31/n. 

On  Of  before 
13/JI/73." 


Sec.  2.  Tlie  amendments  made  by  thla  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  articles  entered. 
or  wltbcLrawn  from  warehouse,  for  consump- 
tion after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  In  the  article  description  for  Item 
912.10  appearing  Immediately  above  line  1, 
strike  out  "with"'  and  Inaert  "Incorporating", 
and  strike  out  "without"  and  Insert  "not  In- 
corporating". 


The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HJl.  19670,  as  reported,  is  to  suspend 
to  the  close  of  December  31,  1973,  the 
duties  on  Imports  of  certain  bicycle  parts 
and  accessories. 

HJl.  19670  is  Intended  to  Improve  the 
comiwtltlve  ability  of  domestic  producers 
of  bicycles  by  temporarily  suspending  the 
duty  on  Imports  of  certain  bicycle  parts 


and  accessories,  thereby  reducing  their 
costs.  The  temporary  suspension  of  du- 
ties  would  only  apply  to  Imports  from 
countries  to  which  the  umted  States 
extends  most-favored-natlon  treatment 
under  column  1  of  the  Tariff  Schedules 
of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  would  temporarily  suspend  the 
duty  on  generator  lighting  sets  for  bi- 
cycles provided  for  in  item  653.39  of 
the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States— TSUS.  The  committee  was  in- 
formed  that  generator  lighting  sets  for 
bicycles  are  not  produced  domestically 
and  that  apparently  no  domestic  manu- 
facturer is  Interested  In  making  such  sett 
Imports  under  TSUS  item  653.39  pres-' 
ently  are  dutiable  at  19  percent  ad  valo- 
rem, and  such  duty  is  not  scheduled  for 
further  reduction  pursuant  to  any  trade 
agreement  concession. 

HJt.  19670  would  also  suspend  the  duty 
on  derailleurs,  caliper  brakes,  drum 
brakes,  three-speed  hubs  incorporating 
coaster  brakes,  three-speed  hubs  not  In- 
corporating coaster  brakes,  click  twist 
grips,  click  stick  levers,  and  multi- 
ple freewheel  sprockets.  These  parts 
and  accessories  presently  are  dutiable 
under  TSUS  item  732.38  at  the  rate  of 
21  percent.  The  committee  is  informed 
that  with  one  exception  the  parts  and 
accessories  imported  under  TSUS  item 
732.36,  on  which  the  duty  would  be  sus- 
pended temporarily,  are  not  produced 
domestically. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill 
with  regard  to  coaster  brakes,  which  are 
produced  in  the  United  States.  The 
amendment  would  assure  that  only  coast- 
er brakes  that  are  physically  Joined  to 
three-speed  hubs  would  be  accorded  duty- 
free entry.  Your  committee  is  informed 
that  the  domestic  producer  of  cUck  stick 
levers,  who  Is  a  manufacturer  of  bicycles, 
does  not  object  to  the  temporary  duty 
suspension  on  this  article.  As  to  the  other 
articles  included  under  TSUS  item  732.36 
on  which  the  duty  would  be  suspended  by 
HJi.  19670,  the  committee  is  informed 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  domestic 
manufacturer  Interested  in  making  the 
articles  for  sale  In  competition  with  the 
low-priced  foreign-made  articles. 

The  rate  of  duty  under  Item  732.36 
was  subject  to  a  tariff  concession  pur- 
suant to  the  Keimedy  round  of  tnule  ne- 
gotiations and  is  scheduled  for  further 
reduction  to  15  percent  ad  valorem  b! 
January  1, 1972. 

The  temporary  suspension  of  duty  on 
the  bicycle  parts  and  accessories  pro- 
vided for  in  HJl.  19670  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  domestic  manula<:turers  of  bi- 
cycles, particularly  in  competing  with  Im- 
ported bicycles. 

No  objection  was  received  from  any  In- 
terested Qovemment  agency  to  the  bill, 
as  amended,  nor  was  any  objection  re- 
ceived from  domestic  producers  of  bi- 
cycle parts  to  the  bill  as  reported  by  your 
committee. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  In  recom- 
mending passage  of  H.R.  19670. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  19670. 
a  bill  to  suspend,  through  1973.  the  duties 
on  certain  bicycle  parts  and  accessories. 
Specifically,  the  bill  would  suspend  the 
duty  on  generator  lighting  sets  whlcb 
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the  committee  understands  are  not  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States.  It  also  would 
suspend  duties  on  a  number  of  other  arti- 
cles under  item  732.36  of  the  Tariff 
Schedules.  However,  the  committee  was 
Informed  that  only  one  of  these  articles 
Is  produced  domestically,  and  that  the 
domestic  producer  in  this  Instance  also 
manufactures  bicycles  and  does  not  ob- 
ject to  the  duty  suspensitm  on  this  par- 
ticular part. 

The  committee  was  further  informed 
by  domestic  bicycle  manufacturers  that 
the  elimination  of  these  duties  would  sub- 
stantially reduce  their  costs  and  thus  Im- 
prove their  competitive  position  with  re- 
spect to  imported  bikes. 

For  this  reason,  and  because  the  com- 
mittee heard  no  objection  from  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  Government,  it 
unanimously  reported  this  bill.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ELIMINATION  OF  DUTY  ON  UPHOL- 
STERY REGULATORS  AND  UPHOL- 
STERS' REGULATING  NEEDUIS 
AND  PINS 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  10875.  to 
amend  the  Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United 
States  to  permit  the  importation  of  up- 
holstery regulators,  upholsterers'  regu- 
lating needles,  and  upholsterers'  pins 
free  of  duty,  which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  nc  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.   10S76 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sched- 
ule 5,  part  3.  subpart  E  ot  the  TanfT  Sched- 
ules of  the  TJnlted  SUtes  (19  VS.C.  1202)  la 
amended^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "upholstery  regulators, 
and",  and  by  Inaertlng  "and  upholstery 
regulators,  upholsterer's  regulating  needles, 
and  upholsterer'a  plna"  after  "other  hand 
needles."  m  the  Item  description  preceding 
item  esi.Ol: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  upholstery  regu- 
lators" ui  Item  esi.04:  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  item  6S1.05  the  fol- 
lowing new  Item: 


HJl.  10875  would  provide  for  the  duty- 
free treatment  for  imports  of  uphol- 
stery regulators,  upholsterers'  regulating 
needles,  and  upholsterers'  pins  by  estab- 
lishing a  new  item  651.06  in  the  Tariff 
Schedules  of  the  United  States — TSUS — 
under  which  all  Imports  of  these  articles 
would  be  free  of  duty. 

The  committee  was  informed  that 
there  is  no  commercial  production  of 
these  articles  in  the  United  States  and 
that  the  domestic  upholstery  trade  Is 
dependent  on  imports  of  these  articles. 
Imports  of  upholstery  regulators  and 
upholsterers'  pins  and  regulating  needles 
are  not  separately  r^wrted.  However,  It 
Is  known  that  the  volume  of  such  Im- 
ports is  small. 

The  committee  received  favorable  re- 
ports on  HR.  10875  from  the  Depart- 
ments of  lAbor,  Commerce,  Treasury, 
and  State.  No  objection  to  the  bill  was  re- 
ceived by  your  committee. 

The  committee  is  unanimous  in  rec- 
ommending passage  of  HJl.  10875. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJt.  10875. 
a  bill  to  permit  the  duty-free  importa- 
tion of  upholstery  regulators,  upholster- 
ers' regulating  needles,  and  upholsterers' 
pins. 

These  are  tools  used  by  the  domestic 
upholstery  industry.  During  considera- 
tion of  the  bill,  the  committee  was  told 
that  there  is  no  domestic  commercial 
production  of  the  articles,  and  that  the 
American  upholstery  Industry  depends 
upon  imports,  which  are  low  in  volume. 

No  objection  to  the  bill  was  voiced  to 
the  committee,  and  favorable  reports  on 
it  were  received  from  the  Treasury,  State, 
Commerce,  and  Labor  Departments. 

The  cofnmlttee  was  unanimous  in 
recommending  prompt  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


'  SSI.  0(    UpholstetyrefUlatars,iiphdtstifif'i 
rftulstini  needlH,  end  upltal- 
slfftf'j  iiim 


Free    Free 


Btc.  S.  The  amentlmenta  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house, for  oonstimptlon  on  or  a^ter  the  date 
of  enactment  of  thla  Act. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  10875  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States 
and  to  make  duty  free  the  Imports  of 
upholstery  regulators,  upholsterers'  reg- 
ulating needles,  and  upholsterers'  pins. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OP  CARHiON 
FOR  THE  UNIVERSITY  OP  CAII- 
PORIflLA  AT  SANTA  BARBARA 

Mr.  HOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iBR.  14985)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  free  entry  of  a  carillon  for 
the  use  of  the  University  of  California  at 
Santa  Barbara,  which  was  unanimously 
reported  to  the  House  by  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  CTerk  read  the  UUe  ot  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqeust  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 
_  There  was  no  objection. 
'  The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
aJl.  14996 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  la  authorized  and 
directed  to  admit  free  of  duty  a  carillon  Im- 
ported June.  1969,  for  tbe  use  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Sec.  3.  li  the  liquidation  of  the  enuy  of 
the  article  described  In  the  first  section  of 
this  hlU  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall  be 
rellquldated  and  the  appropriate  refund  ot 
duty  ahall  be  made. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe  pur- 
pose of  HJl.  1 4995  is  to  provide  duty- 
free entry  of  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

H.R.  14995  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  admit 
free  of  duty  a  carillon  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  California  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  bill  further  provides  that  if 
liquidation  of  tlie  entry  has  become  final, 
such  entry  shall  be  rellquldated  and  the 
appropriate  refund  of  duty  made. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  the 
carillon  for  the  use  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Santa  Barbara  was  entered 
in  1969  at  the  aggregate  value  of  $63,046. 
Total  duties  of  $8,160.35  were  assessed 
and  paid.  In  the  favorable  consideration 
of  this  bill  and  similar  bills  in  the  past, 
the  committee  has  been  informed  by  ap- 
propriate agencies  of  Government,  in- 
cluding the  Tariff  Commission,  that  such 
bells  are  not  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

The  committee  unanimously  recom- 
mends enactment  of  H.R.  14995. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  HJl.  14995.  a  bUl 
to  permit  the  duty-free  entry  of  a  caril- 
lon for  use  by  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Santa  Barbara. 

This  is  virtually  identical  in  principle 
to  legislation  which  has  been  approved 
by  the  Cotigress  Li  the  past.  The  product 
involved  is  not  produced  in  the  United 
States,  and  there  has  been  no  depart- 
mental or  other  objection  to  the  measure. 

The  committee,  therefore,  ordered  it 
reported  favorably  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
aiid  I  urge  the  House  to  approve  it  now. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


DUTY-FREE  ENTRY  OF  CARILLONS 
FOR  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  for  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration ot  the  bill  (Hit.  19113),  to 
provide  for  the  free  entry  of  a  61 -note 
bell  carillon  and  a  42-note  subsidiary  cast 
bell  carillon  for  the  use  of  Indiana  Uni- 
versity, Bloomlngton,  Ind..  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HA.  19113 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorised  and 
directed  to  admit  free  or  duty  a  01-note  cast 
bell  carUlon  and  a  43-note  subsidiary  cast 
bell  carillon  for  the  use  or  Intllana  Univer- 
sity. Bloomlngton.  Indiana. 

Sec.  2.  If  the  liquidation  of  the  entry  of 
the  article  described  In  the  first  section  ot 
this  Act  has  become  final,  such  entry  shall  be 
rellquldated  and  the  appropriate  refund  of 
duty  shall  be  made. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  HS.  19113  is  to  provide  for  the  duty- 
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free  entry  of  a  61-note  cast  bell  carillon 
and  a  42-nate  subsidiary  cast  bell  caril- 
lon for  the  use  of  Indiana  Dniverslty, 
Bloomlngton.  Ind. 

H.R.  19113  would  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  admit 
free  of  duty  a  61-notc  cast  bell  carillon 
and  a  42-note  subsidiary  cast  boll  caril- 
lon for  the  use  of  Indiana  University. 
Bloomlngton,  Ind.  The  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  if  liquidation  of  the  entry  has 
become  final,  such  entry  shall  be  liqui- 
dated and  the  appropriate  refund  of  duty 
made. 

The  committee  was  Informed  that  the 
61-nDte  cast  beU  carillon  and  the  42- 
note  subsidiary  cast  bell  carillon  for  the 
use  of  Indiana  University  at  the  time  of 
entry  were  valued  at  S40.000  and  the 
estimatPd  duty  was  S1.800  to  S2.000.  In 
favorably  considering  similar  hills  in  the 
past,  and  in  this  instance,  the  commit- 
tee ha;  been  infonned  bv  appropriate 
agencies  of  Gavemment.  including  the 
Tariff  Commission.  th:it  such  bells  are 
not  produced  in  the  United  Stales 

The  committee  unanimously  recam- 
mended  enactment  of  H  R.  19113 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19113 
a  bill  (o  provide  for  the  duty-free  entry 
of  a  61-note  cast  bell  carillon  and  a  42- 
note  subsidiary  cast  bell  carlUon  for  In- 
diana University. 

The  carillons  are  not  produced  do- 
mestically, and  no  departmental  or  otlier 
objecOon  to  the  measure  was  registered 
with  the  committee,  which  reported  it 
unanimously. 

The  bill  is  similar  to  others  enacted  by 
the  Congress,  and  I  Join  In  urging  House 
passage  at  this  time. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
Ume,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  Jaid  on  the  table 
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REASONABLE  APPROVAL  OP  RURAL 
HOSPITAL  FOR  MEDICARK  PUR- 
POSES 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  (H.R.  19470)  to 
amend  title  XVin  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  modify  the  nursincf  service  require- 
ment and  certain  other  requirements 
Which  an  InsUtution  must  meet  in  order 
to  quaUfy  as  a  hoj^ital  thereunder  so 
as  to  m.ike  such  requirements  more  real- 
isuc  insofar  as  they  apply  to  smaller  In- 
stitutions, which  was  unanimously  re- 
imrted  to  the  House  by  the  Committee  en 
Ways  and  Means. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  bill 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 

uo  fi!.l^°  °''J^'='-  '  "°"<^«  that  the  blU 
H  R^  19470  is  similar  to  the  bUl.  which 
I  introduced  last  September,  and  other 
Members  Joined  me.  giving  relief  to  these 
smaj  rural  hospitals.  Certainly  this  legis- 
lation ehould  be  moved  forward.  I  under- 
stand that  the  essence  of  this  legislation 
reportedly  at  least  is  in  the  social  security 


bill.  That  bill  may  or  may  not  move  for- 
ward. Regardless  of  that,  it  is  the  in- 
tent of  the  committee  to  move  this  legis- 
lation forward  to  give  relief  to  the  sniaU 
hospitals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  in 
favor  of  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  The 
necessity  for  thi.-;  legislation  was  brought 
about  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's demands  that  all  hospitals  pro- 
vide 24-hour  coverage  by  registered 
nurses  in  order  to  receive  medicare  cer- 
tification. Due  to  s  general  shortage  of 
manpower,  many  smaU  hospitals  cannot 
find  nurses  to  comply  with  this  require- 
ment. 

I  fully  realize  that  this  requirement 
where  it  can  be  met.  is  beneficial  to  the 
patients  and  to  our  national  health  serv- 
ice. However,  until  we  get  enough  nurses 
to  fill  the  need.  It  Is  harsh  medicine  to 
close  these  rural  and  smalltown  hospi- 
tals. Many  Email  hospitals  In  Texas  and 
other  States  face  the  strong  pcseiblUty 
of  ctemg  if  they  are  cut  off  from  medi- 
care funds. 

This  bill  that  we  are  considering  will 
keep  these  small  hospitals  open,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  will  be  consistent  with 
the  goal  of  trying  to  give  the  best  health 
service  possible.  Under  this  biU  the  Sec- 
retary can  waive  the  24-hour  require- 
ment if  the  hospital  meets  the  following 
requlremenu: 

First.  The  hospital  has  at  least  one 
reentered  nurse  on  duty  on  the  day  shift 
and  IB  continuing  to  make  a  bona  flde 
effort  to  comply  with  the  24-hour  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  the  other 
shifts.  During  the  shifts  which  do  not 
have  a  registered  nurse  present  there 
must  be  a  licen.'ied  practical  nurse  on 
hand. 

Second.  The  hospital  must  be  in  a 
geographic  area  where  hospitals  are  in 
short  supply  and  the  closest  other  hos- 
pitals participating  In  medicare  are  not 
readily  accessible  to  people  of  the  area. 
Third.  Nonpartlclpatlon  of  the  hos- 
pital in  the  medicare  program  would 
senously  reduce  the  avallabUity  of  hos- 
pital services  to  medicare  beneQciaries 
residing  in  the  area. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Secretary 
would  regularly  review  the  particular 
situation  of  each  hospital  and  the  waiver 
of  the  24-hour  registered  nurse  require- 
ment would  be  granted  on  annual  basis 
for  not  more  than  1  year  at  a  time. 

The  waiver  authority  under  this  bill 
expires  in  1975.  The  purpose  of  this  ex- 
piraUon  date  is  to  cause  Congress  to  re- 
assess the  supply  of  medical  personnel  at 
that  time  to  see  If  the  waiver  provision 
is  still  needed.  This  reassessment  of  the 
need  for  the  waiver  Is  in  line  with  our 
overall  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  best 
medical  care  possible  Is  supplied.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  this  Is  a  good  bill  and 
one  that  is  desperately  needed. 

I  withdraw  my  objections  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. Of  course,  it  is  our  very  firm  hope 
that  the  bill  will  move  ahead  in  the  other 
body,  but  It  is  very  difflcult  to  give  any 
guarantee. 


Mr.  PICKLE.  I  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  forward. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  gentleman's  col- 
league from  Texas  joined  him  in  spon- 
soring  tills  legislation. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  K.izail . 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend 
the  committee  for  bringing  this  bill  out 
It  is  a  much  needed  bill.  As  one  who  has 
had  experience  In  having  a  rural  hospi- 
tal closed  down  because  of  this  particu- 
lar deficiency.  I  welcome  this  bill.  I  hope 
It  will  help  all  the  rural  areas  of  this 
coimtry. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  might  say  to  the  gentle- 
man the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has 
reported  this  bill  and  the  overall  bill,  and 
for  us  to  pass  it  villi  make  It  possible  for 
them  to  consider  this  separately. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  author  of 
the  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Ttxas  (Mr. 
Bttbleson)  . 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  Join  the  gentleman  and  my  asso- 
ciates who  have  explained  the  snuation, 
which  is  really  critical.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  tiic  need  or  the  reasonable- 
ness or  the  practicality  of  this  approach. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  H.R.  19470  was 
originally  introduced,  it  provided  a 
broader  Judgment  and  discs-etlon  on  the 
part  of  HEW  and  our  Slate  health  offi- 
cials in  establishing  standards  for  hos- 
pitals under  medicare. 

There  must  be  adequate  standards  for 
adequate  health  care.  This  we  all  recog- 
nize. There  is,  however,  the  practical 
aspect  of  what  can  be  Immediately  pro- 
vided in  certain  areas  of  the  country. 

In  many  small  towns  of  the  more  rural 
sections  there  is  only  one  hospital.  In 
many  Instances  it  is  miles  removed  from 
a  largCi  town  hospital  and  is  neces-iary 
to  the  community.  To  establish  stand- 
ai-ds  and  requirements  which  cannot  be 
met  at  this  time  and  a  tew  years  in  the 
immediate  future,  would  work  an  ex- 
treme hardship  on  medicare  patients  who 
have  no  other  place  to  go. 

Medicare  patients  should  not  be  re- 
quired tD  leave  their  home  community, 
their  familiar  surroundings  and.  partic- 
ularly, their  doctor  for  care  in  another 
area  not  familiar  to  them. 

The  bUl  before  the  House  permits  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  deter- 
mine, under  certain  criteria,  whether  a 
registered  nurse  must  be  required  around 
the  clock  at  the.se  particular  hospitals. 
Originally,  the  bill  which  I  introduced 
included  a  relaxation  of  rather  stringent 
requirements  in  connection  with  physical 
facilities.  Since  there  Is  some  latitude 
already  permitted  in  connection  viitb 
these  standards.  HR.  19470  was  amended 
in  tile  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
apply  only  to  registered  nurses.  Under 
present  law  it  appears  there  Is  no  dis- 
cretion on  the  part  of  those  who  make 
these  determinations  to  waive  for  any 
period  of  time  this  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  feeling  that  a 
greater  latitude  should  be  given  in  the 
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requirements  of  physical  facilities  but.  In 
this  measure,  we  are  reaching  for  the 
passible  and  it  is  needed  immediately. 
The  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  ten- 
tatively adopted  language  applicable  only 
to  the  nursing  requirement  and,  there- 
fore, .t  Is  hoped  that  with  narrowing  my 
original  proposal  we  can  get  this  much 
accomplished  In  the  hope  that  these 
other  things  will  come  along  in  due  time. 

The  bill  before  us  is  temporarj-  in  na- 
ture in  Uiat  it  allows  the  nursing  require- 
ment discretion  to  be  exercised  for  a  pe- 
riod of  5  years.  The  Secretary  may  deter- 
mine on  B  year-to-year  basis  whether  a 
hospital  can  provide  around  the  clock 
nursing  care  and  if  it  is  foimd  that  such 
is  impractical  and  impossible,  then  the 
requirement  may  be  waived  year  by  year 
lor  the  next  5  years. 

I  repeat  that  physical  facilities  are  not 
Involved  in  this  more  narrow  legislation 
since  some  discretion  can  evidently  be 
applied.  The  requirements  necessary  to 
the  interest  of  the  health  and  safety  of 
patients  must  be  protected  to  the  greatest 
possible  extent.  The  requirement  of  a 
sprinkler  system  is  an  example  of  these 
requirement.  It  is  true  enough  that  some 
of  the  hospitals  in  the  "access"  category 
at  the  pre-sent  time  must  show  that  ef- 
forts are  being  made  to  comply  with  safe- 
ly standards.  Although  it  Is  going  to  be 
(USicult  for  some  of  the  small  rural  hos- 
pitals to  meet  this  standard,  it  is  likely 
most  will  make  the  effort  and,  with  time 
allowed,  will  be  able  to  qualify  in  a  rea- 
sonable time.  The  nursing  requirement, 
however,  creates  a  situation  which  can 
not  be  solved  until  there  is  available 
more  nursing  and  health  care  persotmel. 
As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
passed  legislation  for  this  purpose  and 
other  proposals  are  pending  which.  It  is 
hoped,  within  the  period  allowed,  will  al- 
leviate the  present  situation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  availability  of  nursing  <;are. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  thiS  much  needed 
revision  in  the  Social  Security  Act  which 
will  give  relief  for  this  specified  time  and 
not  work  such  a  hardship  on  medicare 
patients  who  depend  entirely  upon  local 
care  and  facilities. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ulinol.'!. 

Mr.  YATB8.  Mr.  Soeaker.  will  the  gen- 
tleman tell  the  House  why  the  same 
thins  .should  not  be  accorded  for  the  ur- 
ban as  well  as  the  rural  nursing  homes? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  Eentleman  from  Texas  to  respond. 

Mr.  BURLESON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker.  If  I  may  respond  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  there 
is  pending  legislation  which  will  do  ex- 
actly what  the  gentleman  expresses  a 
concern  about.  There  is  a  gap  between 
urban  hospital  care  and  rural  care. 
There  Is  legislation  (lending  which  I 
think  will  take  care  of  both  situations. 
Ibe  gentleman  is  exactly  right.  There 
l9  a  critical  situation  in  the  urban  areas, 
»nd  it  may  be  that  legislation  will  be 
considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mluee  in  the  early  part  of  the  coming 


session  wtiich  will  address  itself  to  that 
problem. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  assurance. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  There  is  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  to  discrimi- 
nate aiiainst  the  ui  ban  hospitals  or  nurs- 
ing homes.  The  bill  Ke^  presented  to  us 
as  an  emergency  measure  and  it  con- 
tains many  saleguaids  which  were  writ- 
ten into  it 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  o'ojection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R. 19470 

Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Itat^s  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  section  1861 
(c)  (5)  of  tlie  Social  Security  Act  is  amended 
by  IxueiUng  "(A)  "  after  "(6)",  and  by  Insert- 
ing before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following:  ",  or  (B)  in  tl^e  caae  of  an 
institution  having  fifty  or  fewer  inpatient 
beds,  providee  ( under  the  general  supervision 
of  a  registered  professional  nurse)  twenty- 
four-hour  nursing  service  rendered  by  li- 
censed practical  nurses  (including  vocational 
nurses)  or  registered  profe&slonal  nurses,  or 
both". 

Sec.  3.  Section  1861(c)(8)  of  the  Soclul 
Security  Act  Is  amended — 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "except  tbat": 
and 

(2 1  by  Inserting  Iselore  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  ".  and  (B)  such 
ether  requirements  when  appUed  to  an  liutl- 
tutlon  having  fifty  or  fewer  Inpatient  beds 
may  not  Include  (1)  a  requirement  that  the 
Institution  have  fire  aprlnUera.  (II)  a  re- 
quirement that  any  specified  number  of 
deaths  In  the  institution  be  subject  to  au- 
topsy, or  (111)  any  nursing  service  require- 
ment more  stringent  than  the  requirement 
Imposed  by  paragraph  (6)(B)". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

StrllM  out  all  after  the  enacUng  clause 
and  Insert  the  following: 

That  section  1861(e)(5)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  Imme- 
diately after  the  semicolon  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following: 

"except  that  untu  January  i,  1976,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  waive  the  re- 
quirement of  this  paragraph  for  any  one-year 
period  with  respect  to  any  Institution,  insofar 
as  such  requirement  relates  to  the  provision 
of  24-hour  nursing  service  rendered  or  super- 
vised by  a  registered  professional  nurse  (ex- 
cept that  in  any  event  a  registered  profes- 
sional nurse  must  be  present  on  the  premises 
to  render  or  supervise  the  nursing  service 
provided  during  at  least  the  regular  daytime 
shift) .  where  immediately  preceding  such 
one-year  period  he  finds  that — 

"(A)  such  Institution  is  located  In  a  rural 
area  and  the  supply  of  hospital  services  In 
such  area  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs 
or  individuals  residing  therein. 

"(B)  the  failure  of  such  institution  to 
qualify  as  a  hospital  would  seriously  reduce 
the  availability  of  such  services  to  such  in- 
dividuals, and 

"(Ci  such  Institution  has  made  and  con- 
tinues to  make  a  good  faith  effort  to  comply 
with  this  paragraph,  but  such  compliance 
is  Impeded  by  the  lack  of  qualified  nursing 
personnel  In  such  area:". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


l.Ir.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose 
of  the  bill,  as  amended,  which  was  In- 
troduced by  our  colleague,  Uie  Honorable 
Ohar  Bpbl£eon,  is  to  pel  mil  certain  hos- 
pitals which  huve  had  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing lequu-ed  nursing  services  to  continue 
to  participate  in  medicare  lor  up  to  5 
.veara  under  specified  conditions. 

The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  would  be  empowered  to 
grant  waivers,  no  longer  than  a  year  at  a 
Ume.  on  the  lequiiement  tlial  the  hos- 
pital iiBve  registered  professional  nurses 
on  duty  around  the  clock.  The  require- 
ment couid  be  waived  only  it: 

First,  the  hospital  has  a  registered 
nurse  on  the  day  sfiUt  and  is  making 
bona  flde  efforts  to  hire  registered  nurses 
fur  all  Ehif  IS ; 

Second,  the  lioipilai  Is  located  in  an 
isolated  ceosrapiilc  area  "ith  no  other 
medicare  hospitals  within  a  reasonable 
distance;  and 

Third,  hospital  services  to  medicare 
beneficiaries  in  tbe  area  would  be  seri- 
ously reduced  if  the  hocpital  could  not 
participate  in  medicare. 

E;iaclment  ol  this  bill  will  assure  tliat 
medicare  beneficiaries  hving  in  remote 
areas  will  not  I*  denied  access  to  the 
only  hospital  care  available  in  their  com- 
munities. The  committee  is  unanimous  in 
recommending  enactment  of  H.R.  19470. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wi-^consln.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  19470.  a  bill 
which  would  enable  small  hospitals  in 
rural  areas  to  continue  qualifying  as  pro- 
Tidens  under  medicare  even  if  they  are 
temporarily  luiable  to  obtain  certain 
nuremg  services  required  by  the  law. 

As  we  all  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  num- 
ber of  htxspitals  throughout  the  cotmto' 
have  great  difficulty  in  finding  and  em- 
ploying enough  professional  registered 
nurses.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
sparsely  populated  areas. 

Although  the  medicare  law  was  de- 
signed to  recognize  hospitals  with  facili- 
ties, equipment,  and  personnel  deemed 
adequate  by  nationally  accepted  stand- 
ards, it  also  was  designed  to  assure  con- 
imuing  availability  of  institutional  care 
for  medicare  beneficiaries.  Consequently, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  has 
adopted  the  practice  of  certifying  certain 
institutions  as  "access"  hospitals,  which 
means  that  they  can  retain  medicare 
status  if  they  strive  to  upgrade  Stan  and 
plant  deficiencies  which  have  been 
documented. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  documented 
deficiencies  has  been  in  registered  pro- 
fessional nursing  staffs.  And  in  order  to 
deal  with  this  particular  problem,  HJt. 
19470  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  waive 
the  requirement  that  an  access  hospital 
have  registered  professional  nurses  on 
duty  24  hours  a  day  if  the  following  con- 
ditions could  be  met: 

First.  The  hospital  would  be  required 
to  have  at  least  one  registered  nurse  on 
the  day  shift  and  would  have  to  show 
that  it  was  making  a  continuing  effort 
to  fill  the  gap  on  other  shifts. 

Second.  It  would  have  to  be  situated 
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In  a  remote  area  where  hospitals  as  well 
as  nurses  were  in  short  supply. 

Third.  Participating  hospitals  would 
have  to  be  so  scarce  and/or  far  away  that 
nonparticipatlon  of  this  particular  ac- 
cess hospital  would  "seriously  reduce" 
the  availability  of  hospital  services  to 
medicare  Iseneflciaries. 

The  proposed  waiver  could  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary  only  for  a  year  at  a 
time,  and  would  expire  at  the  end  of  1975. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  was 
unanimous  in  reporting  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  take  affirmative  action 
now. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


December  22,  1970 


COUNTING  OP  CERTAIN  FEDE31A1. 
KMPLOYMENT  TOWARD  RETIRE- 
MENT 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  Immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  <S.  2984)  to  permit 
service  performed  as  a  temporary  em- 
ployee of  the  field  service  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  to  be  counted  toward 
civil  service  retirement,  which  was 
unanimously  reported  to  the  House  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows; 

S.  3984 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seruite  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
115  of  the  Sod&i  Security  Amendments  of 
1954  Is  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  a.  (a>  The  repe«l  of  such  section  115. 
made  by  the  first  section  of  this  Act,  shall  not 
apply  In  the  case  of  a  person  who,  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Is  receiving 
or  IB  entiled  to  receive  tienefits  under  any 
retirement  system  established  by  the  United 
States  or  any  Instrumentality  thereof  unless 
he  requests.  In  writing,  the  ofllce  which  ad- 
ministers his  retirement  system  to  apply  It 
in  bis  case. 

(b)  Any  additional  benefits  payable  pur- 
suant to  a  request  msde  under  subsection 
la)  of  this  section  shall  commence  on  the 
first  of  the  month  following  enactment  of 
tliJs  Aot. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  such  equal 
treatment  is  now  precluded  by  section 
115  of  the  Social  Security  Amendments 
of  1954.  which  sect.  :.  S.  2984  would  re- 
peal. 

Under  existing  .aw.  some  temporary, 
part-time  and  intermittent  employment 
hy  the  Federal  Government  Is  covered  by 
the  social  security  program  rather  than 
by  the  civil  service  retirement  program 
or  other  retirement  programs  for  Fed- 
eral employees.  Certain  of  these  positions 
were  covered  under  social  security  by  the 
Social  Security  Amendments  of  1950; 
others  were  covered  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1954.  Federal  civil- 
ian employment  covered  under  the  1950 
amendments  is  creditable  for  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  purposes  if  the  employee 


Is  later  employed  In  a  position  subject  to 
the  civil  service  retirement  system.  Those 
covered  under  the  1954  amendments  may 
not  have  such  service  later  credited  un- 
der civil  service  retirement  simply  be- 
cause of  the  enactment  of  section  115  of 
the  SocUl  Security  Amendments  of  1954. 
By  the  terms  of  section  115,  Federal 
employees  who  acquired  social  security 
coverage  under  the  1954  amendments 
may  never  receive  credit  under  a  retire- 
ment system  for  Federal  employees  for 
this  service  covered  by  social  security. 
Most  of  the  employees  so  affected  are 
those  who  receive  temporary  appoint- 
ments in  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department,  but  section  115  applies 
also  to  a  small  number  of  other  tempo- 
rary employees. 

An  employee  who  has  service  which 
becomes  creditable  for  retirement  pur- 
iposes  as  a  result  of  this  bill  may,  If  he 
wishes,  make  a  deposit  to  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Retirement  Fund  equal  to  retirement 
deductions  for  the  period,  plus  Interest. 
If  he  failed  to  make  this  deposit,  his  re- 
tirement annuity  would  be  reduced  by  10 
percent  of  the  amount  owed  as  deposit. 
This  Is  the  same  treatment  as  Is  given 
to  the  temporary  employees  brought  un- 
der social  security  by  the  1950  amend- 
ments who  later  acquire  coverage  under 
the  civil  service  retirement  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  affect  around  345.000  Post  Ofljce 
employees  and  would  require  additional 
appropriations  to  the  civil  service  re- 
tirement and  disability  trust  fund  of  an 
estimated  »21.1  million  a  year. 

The  bill  has  the  approval  of  both  the 
n.8.  Civil  Service  Commission  and  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Your  committee  Is  unanimous 
in  recommending  its  enactment. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


DISREGARDINO  OF  OASDI  AND 
RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  INCOME 
IN  DETERMINING  NEED  FOR  PUB- 
LIC ASSISTANCE 

Mr.    BOOGS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (.HM.  19915)  to 
make  permanent  the  existing  temporary 
provision  for  disregarding  Income  of  old- 
age,  survivors,  and  disability  Insurance 
and  railroad  retirement  recipients  in  de- 
termining their  need  for  public  assist- 
ance, which  was  unanimously  reported 
to  the  House  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  aerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

a.R.   1S915 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  effec- 
tive with  respect  to  months  after  October 


1970.  section  1007  of  the  Social  Securin 
Amendmenu  of  19«9  Is  amended  by  strlklne 
out  "and  before  November  1970". 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  sec- 
tion 1007.  the  States  were  required  to 
take  action  to  assure  that  recipients  of 
public  assistance  under  the  tederaUy 
aided  adult  public  assistance  programs— 
the  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind 
and  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally 
disabled  programs — who  also  received  a 
social  security  benefit  increase  under  the 
1969  amendments  would  realize  an  In- 
crease in  combined  Income  from  public 
assistance  and  social  security  equal  to 
S4  a  month  or  the  amount  of  the  social 
security  benefit  Increase  received  by  the 
recipient  If  less.  A  State  could  meet  this 
requirement  either  by  dLsreBarding  a 
portion  of  the  recipient's  social  security 
payment  or  by  raising  the  States  stand- 
ard of  assistance  for  all  recipients  under 
the  program  involved. 

SecUon  1007  of  the  1969  amendmente 
as  originally  enacted  appUed  only  to  pub- 
lic assistance  payments  made  before 
July  1970  The  provision  was  enacted  on 
a  temporary  basis  in  order  to  allow  Con- 
gress time  to  consider  the  problem  with 
which  It  dealt  more  thoroughly  in  con- 
nection with  the  work  it  had  p'anned  to 
do  on  major  welfare  proposals  this  year. 
This  matter  has  already  been  consid- 
ered an  acted  upon  by  the  House.  In 
April,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  H.R.  16311.  the  administration's 
proposed  welfare  legislation.  One  of  the 
sections  of  this  bill  provided  for  making 
section  1007  permanent  law  In  the  same 
manner  as  H.R.  19915. 

Under  legislation  enacted  in  June_of 
this  year,  the  provision  was  extended  for 
another  temporary  period,  through  the 
end  of  October.  The  pending  social  se- 
curity bill  IHR.  17S50)  as  reported  in 
the  Senate  contains  a  provision  extend- 
ing the  application  of  section  1007. 
through  December  31.  1971. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  imporunt 
that  action  be  taken  on  this  bill  so  that 
States  will  not  discontinue  applying  the 
S4  Income  disregard.  This  legislation  is 
required  to  protect  many  recipients 
against  a  cut  in  their  public  assistance 
payments.  It  is  also  required  in  order 
that  the  States  may  know  whether  or  not 
they  should  continue  to  apply  the  in- 
come disregard  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  favorably  re- 
ported unanimously  by  the  committee. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  renew  my 
request  that  all  Members  may  be  per- 
noitted  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
series  of  bills  that  we  have  Just  passed. 

I  thank  the  Chamber  for  being  so 
patient. 


December  22,  1970 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Irom  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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CONFERENCE      REPORT      ON      HJl. 

18306.  INTERNATIONAL  FINANCIAL 

INSTITUTIONS 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  i  HM.  18306) 
to  authorize  U.S.  participation  in  In- 
creases in  the  resources  of  certain  In- 
ternational financial  institutions,  to  pro- 
ride  [or  an  aruiual  audit  of  the  exchange 
ttabillzatlon  fund  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  Hou.se  be  read  in  Ueu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
mT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

I  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Decem- 
ber 21,  1970.) 

Mr.  REUSS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  statement  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  is  recognized  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House-passed  bill 
providing  for  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  various  international  financial 
institutions  contained  the  following  pro- 
visions: 

First,  a  proposed  Increase  in  the  U.S. 
(luota  in  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  In  an  amount  of  1 1.540  million  as 
part  of  a  general  and  special  increase  In 
the  Fund  quotas.  This  Increase  Involves 
no  budgetary  expenditure  since  it  repre- 
sents merely  a  transfer  or  exchange  of 
sssets  by  the  United  States  in  the  Fund: 

Second.  A  proposed  Increase  of  $246.1 
million  In  the  U.S.  capital  subscription  to 
the  World  Bank.  Of  this  increase  in  our 
subscription  to  the  World  Bank.  S221.5 
million  would  be  callable  and.  therefore, 
Involves  no  budgetary  expenditure.  Only 
124.6  million  would  be  paid  Into  the  Bank 
by  the  United  States; 

lUrd.  A  proposed  (xintributlon  of  $100 
million  to  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
Special  Fund  over  a  3-year  period;  and 

Fourth.  A  proposal  increasing  the  re- 
sources of  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  comprised  of  both  callable 
capital  In  the  amount  of  $673.5  million 
Involving  no  budgetary  expenditure,  and 
a  paid-in  capital  subscription  of  $150 
million  payable  in  a  letter  of  credit  In 
tbree  equal  annual  Installments:  and  a 
OB.  contribution  to  the  Fund  for  special 


operations  of  $1  billion  In  three  Install- 
ments, the  first  of  which  would  be  $100 
million  and  two  subsequent  installments 
of  $450  million  each. 

In  addition,  the  House-pa&sed  bill  pro- 
vided for  an  audit  of  the  exchange  stabi- 
lization fund,  an  annual  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  loans  made  by  the 
IBRD,  IDA.  IDB.  and  ADB.  and.  finally, 
a  provision  allowing  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  make  certain  adjustments 
in  employee  benefits  for  various  US. 
financial  Institutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  provisions  con- 
cerning the  audit  of  the  Exchange  Sta- 
bilization Fund,  the  aimual  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  Council,  and  the  em- 
ployee benefit  provisions  were,  with  mi- 
nor changes  in  the  first  two  instances, 
accepted  by  the  Senate  conferees. 

The  provisions  providing  for  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund  and  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development  were  identical  In  both  bills 
and,  therefore,  not  in  conference. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  conferees 
remained  adamant  in  their  position  on 
funding  for  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  other  bods  con- 
tained no  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations for  the  Asian  Development  Bank 
and,  reluctantly,  your  House  conferees 
were  forced  to  recede  to  the  Senate  In 
this  instance  or  else.  In  the  opinion  of 
your  conferees,  have  no  legislation  en- 
acted at  all  this  year  for  any  of  the  In- 
ternational financial  institutions  In 
which  the  United  States  participates. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate-passed 
bills  contained  identical  provisions  pro- 
viding additional  contributions  to  the 
authorized  capital  stock  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and.  there- 
fore, were  not  In  conference.  However, 
contrary  to  the  House  provision  author- 
izing the  appropriation  of  funds  for  a 
total  of  $1  billion  for  the  Inter-Ameri- 
can Development  Bank,  the  Senate  pro- 
vision provided  only  for  the  first  year 
authorization  of  $100  million  for  this  in- 
stitution. Again,  reluctantly,  your  House 
conferees  were  forced  to  recede  to  the 
Senate. 

In  so  doing,  however,  I  vrlsh  to  point 
out  that  It  is  not  the  Intention  of  the 
conferees  to  alter  In  any  way  the  past 
procedure  of  allowing  the  U.S.  Governor 
to  the  IDB  to  commit  our  Government 
to  the  resolutions  of  April  1970  of  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank,  con- 
tingent, of  course,  upon  subsequent  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  by  the 
Congress. 

In  the  conference  bill  before  us,  what 
the  conferees  have  done  Is  to  make  pay- 
ment of  the  subsequent  two  Installments 
to  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank  by  the  United  States  subject  to 
congressional  authorization  and  appro- 
priation. This  will  provide  the  Congress 
with  a  continuing  opportunity  to  review 
IDB  activities  before  any  subsequent 
funds  are  provided. 


It  U  not  only  anticipated,  but  the  firm 
conviction  of  your  conferees  that  the 
US.  Governor  to  the  IDB  should  pro- 
ceed as  in  previous  authorizations  for 
the  IDB  by  the  U.S.  to  commit  the  United 
States  to  pay  the  fiill  amount  of  the 
proposed  US.  subscription  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  Fund  for  special  opera- 
tions. In  so  doing,  the  United  States  will 
be  h.  a  position  to  continue  to  support 
this  regional  international  lending  insti- 
tution and,  at  the  same  time,  assure  our- 
selves of  the  fact — since  subsequent  re- 
view, authorization  and  appropriations 
will  be  called  for— that  the  Bank  is 
carrying  out  its  activities  In  accordance 
with  our  imderstanding  of  its  functions 
and  objectives. 

I  now  append  an  exchange  of  letters 
with  the  Treasury  concerning  the  Bretton 
Woods  Recreation  Center : 

Thk    UMon    SscarrAar    or    ths 
Tbxasttst  pok  Monetmiy  Arrxraa. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  30,  1970, 
Hon.  Hjenkt  S.  Rxoas. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dua  Hknbt:  I  would  like  to  provide  you 
with  Information  about  the  Bretton  Woods 
Recreation  Center  that  has  recently  come  to 
my  attention.  As  you  wlU  recall,  creation  of 
the  Center  was  financed  by  the  International 
Monetary  Pund  In  order  to  provide  recrea- 
tional facilities  for  Its  Internstional  suff 
coming  from  lie  countries  which  were  not 
available  In  the  Washington  are*. 

It  has  been  our  understanding,  and  you 
liad  been  so  Informed,  that  tuder  the  policy 
of  the  IMF  the  Center  was  expected  to  be- 
come entirely  self  financing  so  far  as  operat- 
ing costs  are  concerned.  I  now  find  that, 
Willie  this  remains  the  objective,  dues  and 
charges  paid  by  members  tuive  continued  to 
raU  short  of  operating  coeu.  The  operating 
deficits  which  have  been  sustained  have  been 
met  by  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 
These  operating  deficits  amounted  to  •55.000 
In  1968  (the  first  year  of  operation)  and  $60,- 
000  m  1988.  The  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
uig  In  April  1971  u  expected  to  be  tsi.ooo. 
Further,  the  Fund  has  met  certain  additional 
capital  costs  totaling  •102.000.  These  Fund 
contributions  to  expenses  have  been  met 
from  Its  earnings  which  are  derived  largely 
from  charges  to  t>orrowlng  member  countries. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  United  States 
Oovemment  la  seeking  to  eliminate  Fund 
coatrlbutlona  to  the  remaining  operutlng  dlf- 
Iclt  of  the  Center  as  qulcltly  as  possible  and 
to  avoid  further  financing  of  capital  Improve- 
ments for  the  Center  by  the  Fund.  I  have 
asked  the  U.S.  Executive  Director  to  explore 
with  bis  coUeagues  all  steps  that  should  be 
taken  to  achieve  this  objective. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Vot.cKKX. 

Decembxb  15.  1970. 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Volckeb. 

Under  Secretary  for  Monetary  Affairs  Depart- 
ment of  Treasury.  Washington,  D.C. 
DxAs  Ma.  Ukdex  SkcaxTAar;  Thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  November  30.  In  which 
you  report  that  operating  costs  of  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  Racre«tlon  C:enter  are  being  met 
by  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  In  the 
amounts  of  •65.000  m  1968,  teo.OOO  In  1969 
and  $61,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  In  April 
1971.  and  that  the  fund  "has  met  oertAln  ad- 
ditional oeplUl  costs  totaling  tloa.OOO  " 
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I  am  (Uncurbed  because  this  lufonnatlon         I  shall  take  the  Bret  onnnrtnmttr  .h.>  „,. 

u   contmr,   .0   the   lnronD.tlon   given   the      seuu  lt«U  w'^c^u  "S  tSr«'^t?o?1>I  Thi  B°a'S?^  LiiL'^   '"'   "^r   "'  »"«  """a 

«°'ft*.^^°l-!^"«.™_=A1'''^':  ''°<'  '^"'°';y      Hoj,se  the  incorrect  In^crmaa"' ^.ch  ha°  fioSjl' pr^t^  ^A  JuS«  of .Th"  ""*"-- 

unfortunately  been  disaemlnated.  t™  r,,^„h^>,.,  VJ'J  *:"A'?_ ?1. ."'=.''  "-E'nU.- 


by  the  Treasury  during  the  hearings  on  this 


years  Intemauonal  Financial  Institutions  i  „^,  ,<,  make  c^aT^^m  ,h»r  ,h-  ""^  P™"""'  «>«ml>«r  countries  from  tax^, 
legislation.  On  Jul,  1.  1970  (hearing,  on  H.R.  con^rS  expSts  the  "nl^stSi;  ^.^  compensation  paid  by  the  organlation  ,S 
18336.  pp.  194-195,  the  Treasuryluformed  to  S^STISmon  S^hll^iiSSo^  employee,  "who  rurt  not  local  cltl«ns.  Tom 
US  .conce.-n.n,  the  Bretton  Woods  Country      ^.^^^kTiLZ   fhe'^l^'tHr^     SST  crun^t^  U  r U^ZX^f  V 

ing  the  World  Bank  Group  compenMuon 
received  by  Its  own  citliens.  In  accorduS 
with  the  ArUcles.  World  Bank  Group  m 
ployees  who  are  not  American  cltljenj  n, 
exempt  from  Dnlted  states  uxes  on  tb«r 
Bank  Group  compensation.  Thev  are  nt 
for  this  decision  was  to  provlde-r^euu^;^  i^f-pTa^lng  c"le"^«T  Ua"  th^'umt^"  T*""  ^''^^^  '°  '^^^  '"  ■^"^  "  '«  "^. 
facilUlea  tor  the  International  .UII  of  the  Ital^  S?ough  wTSt?  liThe  cSm^  .SS  from  «,urMS  outside  the  Bank  Group.  Aan! 
Fund.  Which  comes  from  many  of  the  116  ea^'gTof  fhe  ^d.shoSd  JoS'l^s^h  ^n''>.^T''.L°''5S'  °°,  '".',''"'"  '"''"'■  '"^'f 
countries  that  form  the  membership  of  the  s-absluy.  While  your  November  30  W7()  letter  f""""'  '"  '«loraI.  sute  and  local  Income 
Fund.    Recreational    faclUtle,    of    the    kind      states  ^h«IOT»n?rtbu^n."ha,VbMn      "«.'=o-»  ».»"■■  Bank  Group  pay.  "" 


Club,  that  '•the  operating  expenses  are  those 
of  the  members."  The  full  Treasury  state* 
ment  follows. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  decided 
In  1966  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  a 
recreation  center  to  which  Its  International 
stall   would  have   scccbs.  The   basic  reaaon 


Monetary  Fund  that  the  Fund  la  not  to 
make  any  mt/te  capital  contributions  or  oon- 
trloullous  for  operallng  expenses,  for  the 
Bretton  Wocds  Recreation  Center.  While  the 
creation  of  the  Bretton  Woods  Recreation 
Center  is  Justified,  there  Is  no  reason  why 
golf-playing  members  or  employees  of  the 
IMF  should  be  subsidized  over  their  non- 


whlch  the  Fund  considered  would  be  appro« 
prute  for  this  purpose  are  generally  avail- 
able i!.  the  Waslilngtou  area  only  through 
private  membership  organizations.  For  the 
purposes  of  an  International  staff  such  as 
that  of  the  Fund,  such  private  membership 
organizations  pose  three  main  difficulties. 
1.  Large  Initiation  fees  are  charged,  which 
UEU.illy  are  not  refundable  when  the  mem- 
benihip  Li  discontinued.  This  makes  mem- 
bership nnandally  difficult,  particularly  for 
Individuals,  of  whom  there  are  a  number 
at  any  given  time  on  the  staff  of  the  Fund, 
who  do  plan  to  remain  in  Washington  for 
more  than  a  very  few  years. 

3.  Walung  lists  for  membership  are  often 
rather  long,  with  a  considerable  time  re- 
quired before  membership  can  be  achieved. 
This  la  again  difficult  for  tb06e  who  do  not 
plan  to  suy  long,  and  can  be  particularly  dis- 
couraging to  new  foreign  residents  who  are 
anxious  to  make  social  contacts. 

3.  Membership  in  such  private  organiza- 
tions Is  not  generally  open  to  individuals  who 
come  from  Africa  and  Asia,  as  a  very  appre- 
ciable proportion  of  the  Fund  staff  does. 

In  providing  for  the  recreational  facilities. 
the  Fund  Itself  Durchssed  approximately  280 
acres  of  land,  and  the  Fund  has  also  fi- 
nanced, and  owns,  the  capital  improvements. 
These  include  an  18-hoie  golf  cou'rae,  a  swim- 
ming pool  and  bath  house,  a  modest  snack 
b.ir.  other  playing  fields,  a  golf  house,  and 
picnic  areas.  The  Fund  has  spent  approsl- 
mately  »1.1  million  for  land  and  about  II.O 
million  for  capital  Improvements,  for  a  total 
of  »2.l  million,  and  considers  that  it  could 
recover  this  Investment  if  the  facility  were  to 
be  sold  In  the  future.  The  World  Bank  has 
not  participated  In  the  financing  of  the  Cen- 
ter. 

The  orcratlon  of  the  facility  Is  by  the  Bret- 
ton Woods  Recreptlcn  Center,  Inc.  a  private 
non-profit  organization  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Maryland.  The  Fund  permits  the 
A.^soclation  to  use  the  land  and  capital  Im- 
prove.'nenls  which  it  owns,  and  by  appropri- 
ate an-angements  protects  the  value  of  Its 
Investment  and  ensures  that  It  will  be  used 
for  the  primary  purpose  of  Improving  the 
morale  of  Its  international  staff.  Membership 
in  the  Center  Is  open  to  any  employee  of 
the  Fund  and.  to  the  extent  the  capacity  of 
the  facility  Mil  permit,  to  limited  numbers 
of  others,  who  come  almost  entirely  from  the 
staffs  of  other  international  organizations 
headquartered  in  Washington. 

MemtMrs  of  the  Center  pay  operating  dues 
and  the  Center  is  expected  to  be  entirely  aelf- 
Bnanclng  ro  for  as  operating  costs  are  con- 
cerned. 

On  the  basis  of  this  testimony,  I  Informed 
the  House  during  the  Floor  debate  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  1970,  that  "the  expenses  of  that 
Country  Club  are  borne  by  the  members  of 
If.  I  Congressional  Record,  September  14 
1970,  p.  31463). 


met  from  its  earnings  which  are  derived 
largely  from  charges  to  borrowing  member 
countries",  the  United  States  should  take 
no  more  Joy  m  the  frittering  away  of  the 
Fund's  earnings  than  it  should  In  the  Im- 
pairment of  the  Fund's  capital. 

Your  letter  says  that  you've  asked  "the 
Executive  Director  to  explore  with  his  col- 
leagues all  steps  that  should  be  taken  to 
achieve"  an  end  to  further  Fund  contri- 
butions to  capital  and  operating  expenses. 
The  United  States  cannot  govern  the  Fund, 
but  the  Dmtsd  States  Executive  Director 
should  surely  cast  his  vote  against  what  Is 
regarded  as  an  improper  expenditure  of  the 
Fund.  I  therefore  request  a  prompt  report 
of  the  voting  position  taken  by  the  U.8.  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  and  the  current  state  of 
Fund  activity,  with  respect  to  the  Bretton 
Woods  Recreation  Center. 

Sincerely. 

Hembt  S.  Rrtjss, 
CftolrTTian.       International       Finance 

Subcommittee.  House  Committee  on 

Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  question  of  D,S.  taxes 
paid  by  U.S.  citizens  working  in  these 
International  Institutions  has  been  raised 
In  this  body  several  times.  I  have  pre- 
pared a  memo  on  this  subject  for  the 
bsneflt  of  the  House,  as  follows: 
US.  Taxation  or  U.8.  BHPi^iTns  or  Inthi- 
NATioNAX.  Financial  Institotions 

Asian  Development  Bank.~~uja.  citizens 
who  are  staff  employees  of  the  Bank  pay 
U.S.  taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  do  all  U.S 
citizens  residing  abroad.  They  do  not  receive 
reimbursements  from  the  Bank  for  U.S.  tax 
payments. 

The  U.S.  Executive  Director  of  the  Bank 
and  his  Alternate  pay  D£.  tax  on  the  same 
basis  as  United  States  residents.  They  do 
not  receive  any  reimbursement  from  the 
Bank  nor  do  they  enjoy  non-resident  tax 
stattis  even  thongh  they  are  residents  abroad. 

/ntemationol  Jlfonetarj/  Fund,  World  Bank 
Bank  ond  Inter-American  Development 
Bank.— Ml  of  these  Institutions  give  the 
same  tax  treatment  to  U,S,  employees.  This 
treatment  Is  described  In  the  attached  paper. 

Patkint  or  UNmn  Btatss  Incomz  Taxes  st 
Amxbicak  EMPLoTiaEs  or  World  Bank  Group 

American  staff  members  of  the  World  Bank 
and  Its  affiliated  organizations  are  not  now, 
and  have  never  been,  exempt  from  United 
SUtes  federal,  state  and  local  Income  taxes 
on  their  salaries  and  other  compensation 
from  the  World  Bank  Group.  They  pay  In- 
come taxes  on  these  and  other  earnings  Jurt 
as  other  American  citizens. 

The  World  Bank  Group  organizations  were 
established  by  and  operate  under  interna- 
tional treaties  called  "Articles  of  Agree- 
ment," signed  by  their  respeoUyo  member 


At  the  Inaugural  Meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  ol  the  World  Bank  m  March  IMS 
at  Savannah,  Georgia,  a  resolution  was 
passed  calUng  on  the  member  countries  of 
the  Bank  to  take  the  necessary  action  to  ex- 
empt from  national  taxation  the  salaries  and 
allowances  paid  by  the  Bank  to  their  own 
citizens  and  naticiU'S.  The  By-Laws  of  the 
Bank  Include  a  provision,  also  adopted  at 
that  Inaugural  .Meeting,  directing  that 
"pending  the  necessary  action  telng  taken 
by  mimbers  to  exempt  from  national  taxi- 
tlon  salaries  and  allowances  pild  out  of  the 
Budget  of  the  Bank,"  staff  members  shall  be 
reimbursed  b.v  the  Bank  for  uxes  they  are 
required  to  pay  on  their  Bank  salaries  and 
allowances  to  the  countries  of  which  thev  are 
citizens. 

In  accordance  with  that  provision  of  Uie 
By-Laws,  the  World  Bank  Group  states  ill 
staff  salaries  and  other  comoensatlon  on  a 
net-of-iax  basis,  but  pays  Its  American  em- 
ployees additional  amounts  calculsted  to 
yield  after  taking  account  of  federal,  state 
and  local  income  taxes  on  the  total  of  their 
compensation  l  including  these  additional 
amounts,  the  same  net-of-tax  compen.Mtlon 
as  their  non-American  colleagues  of  equal 
pay  status  receive.  The  result  of  this  system 
of  tax  reimbursement,  which  Is  necessary  to 
ensure  equitable  treatment  of  .Americans 
whose  pay  u  subject  to  U.S.  income  tax  sad 
non-Americans  whose  pay  Is  no(  subject  to 
tax.  Is  that  the  World  Bank  Group  pays  Its 
American  staff  members  substantially  higher 
amounts  than  Its  non-Amer;can  employees 
of  equal  rank  For  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1970  this  meant  an  extra  e,vpendi- 
ture  for  the  Group  of  »3.029,O00  on  account 
of  federal  income  taxes,  and  of  $582,000  on 
account  ol  state  and  local  Income  taxes, 
represcntlntr  IS"*  of  the  Banks  total  payroU 
(Includlns  Americans  and  non-Americans i. 
The  tax  ext.mptlons  of  staff  members  of 
international  organizations  are  granted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  organizations  rather  than 
the  staff  memlwra.  The  exemption  enables 
the  organlzat.on  to  pay  lower  salaries  than 
It  would  have  to  pay  It  the  salaries  were  sub- 
ject to  tax, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  who  was  most 
helpful  to  our  committee  in  first  calling 
this  matter  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  well  recall  the  collo- 
quy we  had  when  this  blU  was  before  the 
House,  I  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  for  his  continuing 
interest  in  this  matter.  I  trust  that  un- 
less it  is  resolved  satisfactorily  that  the 
gentleman  will  take  further  action  by 
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virtue  of  the  position  which  the  commit- 
tee has  taken  to  convmce  these  people 
tiat  capital  outlays  for  this  pui-pose 
were  never  the  Intent  of  the  Congress. 

Again,  I  commend  the  gentleman  and 
thank  him  for  yielding, 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  for  his  comments.  The  gen- 
tleman can  be  assured  that  we  will  be 
tenacious  in  this  and  I  think  the  matter 
wlU  be  resolved  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Ueman yield? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  know  the  gentleman's 
position  and  I  know  that  he  and  the 
other  conferees  pursued  very  vigorously 
the  position  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the 
Asian  Development  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank. 

I  want  to  express  to  the  gentleman  my 
feeling  of  dlsapiiointment  that  the  other 
body  did  not  see  the  wisdom  of  the  posi- 
Uon  taken  by  the  House. 

I  would  hope  that  both  bodies,  espe- 
cially the  Senate,  will  reestablish  what 
I  think  is  the  credibility  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  these  two  institu- 
tions. I  think  we  were  moving  in  the 
right  direction  on  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bank  to  encourage  the  Japanese  to 
become  more  aggressive  in  taking  a  posi- 
tion of  prominence  In  the  Bank,  and  say- 
ing that  we  would  match  them  in  terms 
of  our  commitment  to  the  Bank, 

I  know  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
agrees  with  me  tliat  that  should  zealously 
be  pursued  early  next  year  as  to  our  posi- 
tion in  term.5  of  the  Ir.ter-American  De- 
velopment Bank,  because  here  are  two 
places  in  this  world  where  we  have  the 
possibility  of  building  future  trade  for 
mir  sophisticated  industries,  and  If  we 
do  not  plant  the  seeds  we  will  not  get 
tbe  future  crops, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  think  that  the  Members 
of  the  other  body  who  thought  they  were 
servmg  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
were  certainly  short-sighted  In  terms  of 
the  decisions  made  there. 

Again  I  say  that  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  gentleman  In  the  well  agrees  with 
the  position  that  I  have  jiLst  expressed, 

Mr,  REUSS,  I  completely  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  California.  It  would 
seem  to  be  little  short  of  outrageous  that 
after  years  of  spending  »30  billion  or 
more  a  year  making  war.  we  are  imwill- 
ing  to  spend  $100  million  trying  to  heal 
tbe  wotmds  and  enable  those  countries 
to  that  area  to  get  started  in  peaceful 
progress.  It  Is  particularly  unfortunate 
that  Just  as  we  persuaded  our  Japanese 
friends  that  they  ouglit  to  make  a  bigger 
Mou-ibution.  which  they  did.  that  we  find 
ourselves  wanting.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tlenan  that  I  shall  work  with  him  In 
the  next  Congress  to  see  that  we  place 
»  similar  matter  before  this  body,  and  I 
think  once  again  we  will  prevail  in  it. 

Mr.  HANNA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
'or  yielding. 

Mr,  REUSS,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  20 
■ninutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer- 


Mr.  -WIDNALL,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  will  not 
require  the  full  20  minutes, 

I  would  Uke  to  report  that  I  concur 
with  the  statement  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  I  beUevc  that  he 
has  reported  accurately  on  the  sum  of 
the  results  of  the  conference  we  had 
with  the  Senate, 

I  regret  vers*  much  that  the  Senate 
conferees  seemeo  to  me — and  I  think  to 
uthers  on  the  House  side — extremely 
shortsighted  when  It  came  to  the  future 
development  in  the  areas  where  they 
made  drastic  cuts.  We  have  to  face  up  to 
the  fact  that  nature  la  going  on  year  by 
year,  and  that  the  development  and 
evolvement  of  countries  are  going  on 
year  by  year,  and  when  we  were  f>ar- 
ticipating  in  Uiat  through  the  Asian  De- 
velopment Bank  that  was  concrete  evi- 
dence of  our  desire  to  cooperate  with 
other  nations  in  that  area  of  the  w-orld 
in  doing  our  part,  and  without  trying  to 
grab  the  credit  for  such  participation, 
that  is,  equally  participating  on  our  part 
with  the  Japanese,  and  a  substantial 
partioiptation  by  not  only  the  Asian  na- 
tions, but  others  who  are  not  In  the 
Asian  area. 

We  would  like  to  have  come  Imck  to 
the  House  wiUi  a  better  report  that 
would  reflect  more  of  the  thinking  of  the 
House  when  It  passed  these  bllla,  I  just 
feci  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  go 
through  this  again  when  we  realize  fully 
the  facts  of  life  as  to  what  has  been  done 
with  this  conference, 

I  think  that  we  have  made  a  com- 
promise that  preserved  some  of  the  best 
that  was  in  the  original  bill.  I  just  hope 
that  we  will  pass  thLs  and  we  will  check 
back  on  what  has  been  done,  and  we  can 
look  forward  to  more  progress  in  the 
future, 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bsowh). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I.  too. 
concur  with  the  disappointment  that  has 
been  expressed  here  on  the  floor  this 
evening  regarding  the  conference  report, 
but  probably  more  particularly  and  ap- 
propriately the  action  of  the  other  body, 
or  the  conferees  of  the  other  body  wltli 
respect  to  this  report. 

I  think  in  view  of  the  past  history  of 
the  gentlemen  from  the  other  body  who 
apparently  caused  most  of  the  problems 
with  respect  to  a  direct  compromise  be- 
ing effected.  In  view  of  his  previous  his- 
tory in  legislation  of  this  n.-iturc.  I  think 
that  it  goes  beyond  disappointment  even 
to  the  point  where  I  think  that  he  has 
probably  epitomized  what  Is  wrong  with 
lameduck  sesEions 

There  were  many  of  us  who  worked 
very  hard  on  this  legislation  fr^m  the 
House  side.  Many  Meml)ers  of  this  House 
for  some  time  have  felt  that  a  unilateral 
program  of  financial  a5?lstance  to  under- 
developed or  developing  countries  was 
not  the  right  or  adequate  approach.  As 
a  consequence,  the  idea  of  multilateral 
financing  was  developed,  and  regional 


banks,  and  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank  and  the  Asian  Bank  were 
developed  where  basically  we  say  to  other 
nations  that  we  are  wiUing  and  even 
eager  to  assume  not  just  our  proportion- 
ate share  of  the  responsibility  of  helping 
otlier  nations  la  their  development,  but 
we  are  willing  to  assume  a  disproportion- 
ate port,  but  will  insist  that  other  na- 
tions bear  some  of  that  responsibility 
and  we  will  constantly  strive  In  our  ef- 
forts to  caase  other  nations  to  assimie 
greater  and  greater  responsibility. 

Tliis  spring  the  very  realization  of  otir 
aim  occurred  when  with  rcipect  to  the 
Inter-American  Development  Bank  we 
were  able  to  get  our  Latin  neighbors  to 
accept  not  a  one-to-three  respciislbiUty 
with  respect  to  funding  for  special  oper- 
ations but  a  one-to-two  respousibility. 
In  fact,  that  is  the  very  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  bank.  The  increase  in  the 
amount  of  replenishment  in  actual  dol- 
lars WOE  greater  by  our  Latin  friends 
than  by  this  country.  That  is  the  first 
time  In  history. 

Yet,  although  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  very  properly  and  very  sig- 
nificantly supported  this  legislation,  we 
have  found  it  rather  cut  to  pieces  in  the 
other  body. 

It  is  most  disturbing  tliat  I  am  re- 
quired to  concur  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  when  if.  and  I  hope  I  am 
paraphrasing  him  correctly — when  he 
says  that  what  he  Is  advocating  we  sup- 
port this  evening,  and  that  is  the  confer- 
ence report.  It  is  not  what  he  would  ad- 
vocate if  he  really  had  liis  "druthers". 

The  gentleman  from  Wi.'sconsln  is 
totally  consistent  with  me  in  his  beliefs 
that  we  are  doing  tonight  is  not  right 
from  the  standpoint  and  content  and 
substance  of  the  conference  report.  But 
I  am  sure  he  feels  the  report  should  be 
supported  and  we  advocate  the  same. 

I  would  hfce  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  to  clarify  a  couple  of  things 
that  have  occurred  either  in  the  col- 
loquies or  in  the  content  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to. 
In  effect,  confirm,  reiterate,  exaggerate, 
if  he  might,  and  emphasize  the  final  sen- 
tence of  the  report  on  page  6  dealing  with 
the  IDB.  in  which  it  has  been  said  by 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House: 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  Umlt  In  any  way 
the  post  procedure  of  allowing  the  United 
States  Governor  to  commit  the  United  States 
to  the  full  amount  of  Its  proposed  contribu- 
tion by  signifying  our  agreement  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  FSO  In  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable IDB  resolution. 

And.  fui-ther.  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  is  authorized  to  sign  the  sub- 
scription to  the  Bank;  and,  finally,  we 
shall  move  very  early  in  the  next  session 
of  Congress  to  correct  this  WTong. 

Mr.  REUSS  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemen ■  ield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to  the 
ijentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mj'.  REUSS.  The  gentleman  has  asked 
me  to  exaggerate.  I  am  not  gomg  to  do 
that,  but  I  will  iterate  and  reiterate  that 
the  bill  which  is  now  on  its  way  to  enact- 
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ment  authorizes  and  directs  the  D.S. 
Governor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
to  commit  the  United  States  to  a  3-year 
reinforcement  and  replenishment  of  the 
Fiind  for  Special  Operations  according 
to  the  Punta  del  Este  resolution.  In  so  do- 
ing that,  of  course,  it  will  be  clear  to 
the  other  signatories,  because  the  law  we 
are  passing  will  be  at  an  end.  and  that  an 
authorization  and  an  appropriation  for 
both  the  second  and  the  third  years  will 
be  necessary.  However,  that  is  nothing  in 
and  of  itself  unusual.  The  tradition  is  for 
Congress  to  be  seized  with  the  obligation 
of  making  the  appropriations  in  succes- 
sive years.  I  am  confident  that  Congress 
will  of  its  own  free  will  and  volition  both 
authorize  and  appropriate  the  sums 
which  we  are  now  authorizing  the  VS. 
Governor  to  Indicate  his  acceptance  of. 
In  a  word.  I  agree  with  the  observations 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  Would  the  gentleman  not.  be- 
fore I  ask  a  final  question,  agree  that  he 
concurs  substantially  m  what  I  have  said 
regarding  the  position  he  finds  himself  in 
as  the  chairman  of  the  conferees  on  the 
House  side,  and  the  potential  or  antici- 
pated impasse  which  would  have  oc- 
curred had  we  not  accepted  the  confer- 
ence report  as  it  was  being  submitted? 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  agree  completely.  It  is 
customary  for  managers  in  a  conference 
to  come  back  and  brag  a  bit  about  how 
they  were  successful  with  their  colleagues 
in  the  other  body.  In  this  case,  however.  I 
admit  they  scarcely  left  us  our  horses  for 
the  spring  plowing.  But  it  is  better  than 
no  bill  at  all.  and  that  which  it  lacks  can 
be  improved  next  year. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  respond  to  one  further  state- 
ment, there  is  one  sentence  in  that  same 
paragraph  on  which  I  would  like  clari- 
fication. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair 
win  count. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
the  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman withdraws  his  point  of  order. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  WTDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Amngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  and  a  joint 
resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUes: 


HJl.  13493.  An  act  to  cbange  tbe  name  of 
certain  projects  for  navigation  and  other 
purposes  on  the  Arkaiuas  River; 

U.R.  17901.  An  act  to  Improve  Judicial  ma- 
ctilnery  by  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  circuit  executive  for  each  Judicial  circuit; 

HJt.  19343.  An  act  to  eetabliah  and  develop 
tbe  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  National 
Historical  Park,  and  for  other  purpoeea; 

H  R.  19SS7.  An  act  to  name  certain  Federal 
buildings;  and 

H.J.  Bea.  1420.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Honorable  John  W.  McCormicx,  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  accept 
and  wear  the  Cavallere  dl  Oran  Croce,  of  the 
Order  Al  Merlto  della  RepubbUca.  an  award 
conferred  by  the  Oovernment  of  tbe  Re- 
public of  Italy. 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested.  A  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  10482.  An  act  to  authorise  the  estab- 
Uatmient  of  the  Voyageurs  National  Park  In 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
tiUe: 

HJt.  17473.  An  act  to  extend  the  period 
for  flung  certain  manufacturers  claims  for 
floor  stocks  refunds  under  section  209(b)  of 
the  Excise  Tax  Reduction  Act  of  1905. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  Its  amendment  to 
a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  14984.  An  Oct  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
position of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  Judg- 
ments In  favor  of  the  Mississippi  Sioux  In- 
dians In  Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets 
numbered  142,  359-303,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
19333)  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  great- 
er protection  for  customers  of  registered 
brokers  and  dealers  and  members  of  na- 
tional securities  exchanges." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  further  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R,  17867)  entitled 
•'An  act  making  appropriations  for  For- 
eign Assistance  and  related  programs  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1971,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  requests  a  further 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  Ellendir, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Montoya.  Mr.  Fonc. 
Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr.  Yodng  of  North 
Dakota  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  annotmced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

5.  11  An  act  to  reinforce  the  federal  sys- 
tem by  strengthening  the  personnel  resources 
of  State  and  local  govenuuenu.  to  Improve 
Intergovernmental  cooperauon  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  grant-in-aid  programs,  to 
provide  grants  for  Improvement  of  State  and 


local  personnel  administration,  to  authorlae 
P*deral  assistance  m  training  State  and  local 
employees,  to  provide  grants  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  training  of  their  em- 
ployees, to  authorize  Interstate  compacts  for 
personnel  and  training  activities,  to  faclllute 
the  temporary  alignment  of  personnel  be- 
tween the  Federal  Oovernment.  and  state 
and  local  governments,  and  tor  other  pur- 
poses; and 

S.  Con-  Res.  87.  Concurrent  resolution  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1971 

Mr.  MAHON  submitted  the  foUowing 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  19928)  making  supplemental 
appropriations  lor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1971.  and  for  other  purposes: 
CONrXMNCK  REPorr  (H.  RXFT.  No.  91-1794) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  biu  (Ha. 
19928)  "making  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and 
f jr  other  purposes,"  iiavlng  met,  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  recommend  to  their  respecnve 
Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  3,  4,  19.  35.  28,  40  41  47 
07.  08.  09.  73,  76,  70.  and  79.  '       ' 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  tbe  Senate 
numbered  3.  5.  14.  20.  21.  24,  28,  30,  31  35 
37.  38.  42.  43,  49,  51,  55.  03,  04,  85,  68.  70  72 
74.  80.  B2.  83,  8S,  88,  87,  88,  89.  and  90,  and 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  named  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»3,0O0,O00";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "819,150,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  some. 

Amendment  numbered  33;  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•15.000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  31:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niimbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  some  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert; 

"DEPARTMENT  OF  AORIOULTDRE 

"FoaasT  Sxavicx 
"Foann  paorxcnoN  swd  irrnjzATfoN 
"For    an  additional    amount    for    Torest 
land  management',  8150,000. 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Forest  re- 
search', 8108.000. 

"CONBTXtJCnoif 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Construc- 
tion'.  (198,000." 

And  tile  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nmnbered  33 ;  Tllat  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntunbered  33,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
oieQt  insert  "(400,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  tbe  BBine. 

Amendment  numbered  36 :  That  the  House 
recede  Irom  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
oteDt  of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"MANPOWEB  TRAININO   AUTlVITlga 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Manpower 
Training  Activities",  »17.500.000:  Provided. 
That  the  additional  amount  appropriated 
bereln  is  for  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962.  as  amended,  and  shall 
remain  available  until  June  30,  1972." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
oaent  of  the  Senate  numbered  39,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  roUowa: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert: 

"MENTAL   HEALTH 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Mental 
Healtb',  $6,500,000.  of  which  (6,000.000  shall 
be  for  grants  for  specia  community  projects 
u  authorized  by  section  1(d)  of  tbe  Com- 
prehensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (Public  Law  91-513).  and 
11,500.000  shall  be  for  grants  and  contracts 
for  education  projects  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 1(c)  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (Public 
Uw  91-513)." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  tbe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
meot  of  the  Senate  numbered  46.  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for: 

"  'Joint   Economic   Committee.'   (3.750. 

"  'Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy*, 
(5,000. 

"'Joint  Committee  on  Printing',  (11,700." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  54:  That  tbe  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
mect  of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment  Insert  "(21,400.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  56:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numt>ered  56.  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  tbe  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by 
■aid  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 
"(280.000.  of  which  (300,000  shall";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  57:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  tbe  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  67,  and  agree 
to  tbe  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows; 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "(9.428.000":  and  tbe  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  77:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  77,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "(48,000,000";  and  the 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  78 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  78,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said 
amendment  Insert  "(70.000,000":  and  tbe 
Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

The  committee  of  conference  report  In 
(Usagreement  amendmenta  numbered  6.  7,  8, 


9,  10,  11,  13.  13,  15.  16.  18.  33,  37,  39,  34.  44. 
46,  48,  50.  53.  63,  58.  69.  60,  61,  63,  71.  Bl,  and 
84. 

Geokcx  Mahon. 

johm  j.  roonet. 

Orro  E.  Passman, 

Joe  L.  Evins, 

Edwaed  P.  Bolahd, 

William  H.  Natcheb, 

Daniel  J.  Flooo, 

Tom  Steed. 

JULU  BoTLEa  Hansen, 

Peank  T.  Bow. 

Chaeles  R.  Jonas, 

John  J  Rhodes, 

rosebt  h.  michel, 

Glenn  R.  Davis, 
MisnageTa  on  the  Part  of  the  Hoiue. 

ROBEtT  C.  Btrd, 

John  O.  Pastobe, 

SfEssARD  L.  Holland, 

Allen  J.  Ellendes, 

John  L.  McClellan, 

Wabken  G.  Maonuboh. 

John  Stennis. 

Gale  W.  McGee. 

Milton  R.  Totmo, 

Maecaeet  Chase  Smith, 

Roman  L.  Hbuska, 

GoEDON  Allott. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  tbe  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  tbe  bill  (H.R.  19928)  making  sup- 
plemental appropriations  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  tbe  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanyli^  con- 
ference report  as  to  eaidi  of  such  amend- 
ments; namdy: 

craptee  n — dbpabtuent  op  defense 

Amendment  No.  1 :  Appropriates  (3,000.000 
for  "Surface  Effects  Ships"  instead  of  (10,- 
000,000  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

The  (30.000.000  request  for  this  program 
was  reduced  by  (10.000.000  by  tbe  Senate  In 
the  consideration  of  the  Military  Authoriza- 
tion Bill  (H.R.  17133).  The  report  on  this 
action  was  Issued  on  July  14,  1970.  The  Item 
was  restored  to  the  authorization  bill  but 
deleted  by  both  Bouses  in  the  Defense  Ap- 
propriation BUI  (HJt.  19690).  The  Depart- 
ment was  on  notice  that  there  was  consid- 
erable c^poeltlon  to  the  full  funding  of  tbe 
program  by  the  Navy  In  the  Congress.  Never- 
theless, tbe  Navy  continued  to  obligate  funds 
at  the  level  of  tbe  Budget  request  and  in 
excess  of  the  rate  of  the  previous  year  per- 
mitted under  tbe  Continuing  Resolution. 

The  conferees  do  not  desire  to  terminate 
the  program  at  this  time  and  have  agreed 
to  provide  an  additional  (3.000.000.  The  Navy- 
is  directed  to  seek  any  further  funding  re- 
quired in  fiscal  year  1971  through  the  Con- 
gressional reprogrammtng  process. 

CHAPTEB   m — DISTEICT    OF   COLUMBIA 

Amendment  No.  3 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Deletes  Item  proposed 
by  tbe  Senate  to  appropriate  (34,178.000  for 
"Loans  to  tbe  District  of  Columbia  for  capi- 
tal outlay". 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  (10,613,- 
000  for  "Capital  outlay"  as  proposed  by  tbe 
House  Instead  of  (44,790,0<X>  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

CHAPTEB   IV — POBEICN   OPEBAnONB 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
Amendment    No.    5:     Conforms    ctiapter 


Military  ouistance 

Amendment  No.  6:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides language  that  makes  the  availability 
of  the  appropriation  contingent  upon  enact- 
ment of  autborlzlng  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides language  that  states  tbe  obligations 
incurred  from  funds  appropriated  in  this 
Item  cannot  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized In  H£.  19011,  or  similar  legislation. 
Economic  assistance 
Supporting  Assistance 

Amendment  No.  8:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
tbe  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  appropriates  (155,000,000 
Instead  of  (150.000.000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
House  and  (195.000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  B:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides language  that  makes  the  availability  of 
the  appropriation  contingent  upon  enact- 
ment of  authorizing  legislation. 

Amendment  No.  10:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Tbe  managers  on  tbe  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides language  that  states  tbe  obligatlona 
incurred  from  funds  appropriated  in  this 
item  cannot  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized in  H.R.  19011,  or  similar  legislation. 
Contingency  Fund 

Amendment  No.  11:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  tbe  part  of 
tbe  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  which  appropriates  (7,600.000 
Instead  of  (15.000,000  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate.  Tbe  language  making  tbe  appropria- 
tion available  until  expended  as  proposed  by 
tbe  Senate  Is  deleted. 
Export-tmport  Bank  of  the  United  States 

Limitation  on  Administrative  Expenses 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Tbe  managers  on  the  part  of 
tbe  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  tbe  Senate  amendment  whlcb  pro- 
vides (8.000  for  entertainment  allowances  to 
be  financed  from  available  funds. 

Excess  Foreign  Currencies  for  Pakistan 

Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  excess  Pakistani  rupees  shall  be 
available  for  one  year  from  tbe  date  of  en- 
actment of  authorizing  legislation  to  assist 
In  tbe  relief,  rehabilitation  and  reconstruc- 
tion of  East  Pakistan. 

CHAPTEB    V — INDEPENDENT    OfTICES 

Amendment  No.  14:  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Amendment  No.  15:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  tbe  part  of  the  House 
will  offer  a  motion  to  insist  on  an  appropria- 
tion of  (350.000  for  Salaries  and  expenses. 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  as  propoeed  by 
the  House  instead  of  (600,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  16:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
tbe  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  tbe  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  (8.000,000  for 
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Operating  expenses,  Public  Buildings  Serr- 
tce.  instead  of  til. 350.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  and  insert  Senate  language  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  such  funds  for  employment 
of  guards  and  special  policemen  under  the 
charge  and  control  of  the  General  Services 
Administration  and  the  Postal  Service. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Appropriates  «19.160,- 
000  for  additional  court  facilities  Instead  of 
•I4,l&0.000  Eui  proposed  by  the  House  and 
t34.lSO.0O0  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Reported  In  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  appropriate  t3.453.0O0  for  sites  and 
expenses,  public  buildings  projects,  for  the 
proposed  project  at  San  Diego.  California. 

Amendment  No.  19;  Deletes  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  appropriate  &30S.0O0 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Adminis- 
trator. Oeneral  Services  Administration,  for 
expenses  of  a  new  Consumer  Product  Infor- 
mation Coordinating  Center. 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Amendment  No.  20-  Inserts  heading. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  tSOO.OOO 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  Council  on  Envi- 
ronmental Quality  and  OOlce  of  Environmen- 
tal Quality,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
FuTUl4  appropriated  to  the  President 

Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and  con- 
cur In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  appropriate  S8.500.000  for 
"Appalachian  Regional  Development  Pro- 
grams" as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  but  to 
delete  the  Senate  provisos  that  would  change 
grant  formulas  of  present  law.  The  commit- 
tee of  conference  Is  agreed  that  the  funds 
provided  shall  be  used  only  for  airport  proj- 
ecte. 

Department  of  HovJting  and  Urban 
Development 

Amendment  No.  33:  Appropriates  tlS.OOO,- 
000  for  Urban  Research  and  Technology  In- 
stead of  t6.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  tas.oOO^OO  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CRAPTEB    VI — DEPAaTMINT    OF   THE    INTXaiOB 

Amendment  No.  34:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Appropriates  t500,000 
for  "Bureau  of  Land  Management,  manage- 
ment of  lands  and  resources"  as  proposed  by 
the  House  Instead  of  tl,060.000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  Conferees  agree  that  the  land-use  sur- 
vey tn  Alaska  la  of  high  priority.  However, 
until  the  new  Secretary  of  Interior  has  had 
an  opportunity  to  appraise  this  program  and 
there  is  spedflc  evidence  of  cooperation  on 
this  project  by  the  State  of  Aiasica,  funding 
for  this  activity  has  been  deferred.  It  Is  fur- 
ther sgreed  that  the  Blgmflcance  of  the 
Trans-Alaska  pipeline  should  receive  proper 
attention  in  any  study  of  this  type  that  may 
be  performed. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  tSO,000 
for  "Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  resources  man- 
agement" as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides t3,5fll.700  for  "Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, payment  to  the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah 
and  Ouray  Reservation". 

Amendment  No.  38:  Appropriates  $50,000.- 
000  for  "Bureau  of  Mines,  helium"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  tAfl. 100.000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Amendment  No.  39 :  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  to  provide  t3, 165.000  for  "Na- 
tional Park  Service,  management  and  protec- 
tion" instead  of  t2. 126.000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  tl.855.000  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Increase  over  the  amount  provided 
by  the  House  Includes  t30,000  to  implement 
Public  Law  91-463  authorizing  a  study  of 
the  feasibility  and  deslrabtllty  of  establish- 
ing a  unit  of  the  national  park  system  to 
commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Cherokee 
Strip  to  homesteadlng. 

Related  agenciet 

Amendment  No.  30:  Changes  heading. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  t45S,000 
for  "Department  of  Agriculture.  Forest  Serv- 
ice" Instead  of  t606,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Of  the  total  amount  provided,  t368.- 
000  is  for  forest  protection  and  utilization  of 
which  tl&O.OOO  Is  for  forest  land  management 
and  tlOS.OOO  Is  for  forest  research;  and 
tl98.0O0  Is  for  constractlon. 

Amendment  No.  33;  Appropriates  t775.000 
for  "Smithsonian  Institution,  restoration 
and  renovation  of  buildings"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  93 :  Appropriates  8400,000 
for  "National  Council  on  Marine  Resources 
and  Engineering  Development,  salaries  and 
expenses"  Instead  of  t3SO.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $600,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
conciir  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  provide 
82,500.000  for  "Youth  Conservation  Corps, 
salaries  and  expenses". 

CHAPTXa  VII — D&PARTUENT  OP  LABOR 

Amendment  No.  36:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  36:  Appropriates  817.600,- 
000  for  "Manpower  training  activities"  In- 
stead of  85.000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  849,330,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare 

Amendments  Nob.  37  and  38:  Insert  head- 
ings. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Appropriates  $6,600,- 
OOO  for  "Mental  health"  Instead  of  $43,000,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
did  not  Include  funds  for  the  proposed  Alco- 
hol Abuse  and  Alcoholism  Prevention  and  Re- 
habUltation  Act  of  1970.  The  bill  has  passed 
the  Senate  and  was  scheduled  for  action 
in  the  House  later  In  the  day  that  the  con- 
ferees made  this  decision.  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  If  this  bill  becomes  law,  the 
most  serious  considersuon  will  be  given  to 
the  proper  level  of  funding  In  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Amendment  No.  40:  Strikes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $13,000,000  for  "Maternal  and  child 
health"  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  41:  Strikes  the  appropria- 
tion of  $5,000,000  for  "National  Institutes  of 
Child  Health  and  Human  Development"  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $8,000,000 
for  "Research  and  training"  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Appropriates  $1,900,000 
for  "Office  of  Child  Development"  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

CHAPT^  Vm — LKGZaiJkTtVX  BBANCR 

Amendment  No.  44:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
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concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  aa 
amendment  which  would  make  permanent 
as  provided  for  in  the  Resolution,  the  pro- 
visions of  House  Resolution  1238  of  the  Blst 
Congress,  adopted  in  the  House  on  December 
33,  relating  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Amendment  No.  45:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wlU  offer  a  motion  to  recede  sod 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  to  appro- 
priate a  total  of  $3,096,032  for  various  Sen- 
ate Items,  and  Insert  provisions  relating  to 
the  employment  and  compensation  of  cer- 
tain Senate  employees. 

Amendment  No.  46;  Appropriates  $3,760 
for  "Joint  Economic  Committee"  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate;  $5,000  for  "Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy"  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate; and  tU,700  for  "Joint  Commtttee  on 
Printing"  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead 
of  $9,200  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Deletes  Item  proposed 
by  the  Senate  to  appropriate  tl  .309.000  for 
"Restoration  of  Old  Senate  Chamber  and  Old 
Supreme    Court    Chamber   in    the   Capitol". 

Amendment  No.  48:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  moUon  to  recede  and 
concur  tn  the  Senate  amendment  to  appro- 
prlate  tl89,500  for  "Senate  Office  Buildings". 

CHAPTXa  IX — PUBLIC  WORKS 

Amendment  No.  49.  Changes  chapter 
number. 

Amendment  No.  60 :  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wUl  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  appropriat- 
ing $35,500,000  for  Atomic  Energy  Oonmils- 
sion.  Plant  and  Capital  Equipment.  The 
amount  provided  Is  to  Initiate  a  program  to 
Improve  flre  protection,  safety,  and  operating 
conditions  at  various  installations  of  the 
Commission.  The  conferees  agree  In  reference 
to  the  renovation  of  the  plutonlum  recovery 
faclUty  at  Rocky  Plats,  Colorado,  that  upon 
completion  of  a  study  of  various  alterna- 
tives. Including  replacement  or  renovation 
of  existing  facilities,  that  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  should  advise  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  the  Appropria- 
tion Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  of 
the  results  of  the  study  before  proceeding 
with  the  detailed  design  phase  of  planning. 

Amendment  No.  51 :  Inserts  heading. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  In  tech- 
nical disagreement.  The  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  re- 
cede Etnd  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
appropriating  $300,000  for  Department  of 
Defense — Civil.  Department  of  the  Army. 
Corps  of  Engineers— -Civil,  General  Investiga- 
tions. The  amount  provided  Includes  $300,000 
for  a  study  of  tbe  seepage  problem  affecting 
the  town  of  Niobrara,  Nebraska,  and  $100,000 
for  the  development  of  a  plan  for  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  Long  Island  Sound.  N.T.  and 
Conn.  The  latter  amount  shall  be  available 
solely  for  the  preparation,  under  the  super- 
vision and  direction  of  the  Water  Resources 
Council,  of  the  study  plan  for  review  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  prior  to  the  eonslderatdon  of  addi- 
tional funds  for  actual  initiation  of  the 
study. 

The  conferees  are  In  agreement  regarding 
report  language  mserted  by  the  Senate  under 
Corps  of  Engineers — Civil,  Constnictloo. 
General  that,  within  funds  available  for  the 
Llbby  Dam  and  Reservoir  project,  Montana, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  shall  proceed  with  the 
required  detailed  planning  for  a  central  aev- 
age  connection  and  treatment  facility  In 
connection  with  the  pending  relocation  of 
the  town  of  Rexford,  Montana. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreements  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
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ttM  House  will  Offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ooncur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  with  an 
vnendment  appropriating  $1 ,000,000  for 
Qorps  of  Engineers — Civil,  Operation  and 
llAlotenance.  General.  Instead  of  $2,000,000 
u  proposed  by  the  Senate.  In  addition,  the 
conferees  direct  that  $1,000,000  be  allocated 
from  available  funds  to  provide  a  total  of 
t9j000,000  to  finance  300  additional  positions 
for  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year  to 
implwnent  the  revised  permit  requirements 
under  the  Refuse  Act  of  1899  pertaining  to 
Industrial  discharges  Into  navigable  waters 
and  their  tributaries. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Appropriates  $21,- 
400,000  for  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
pollution  Control  Operations  and  Research, 
instead  of  $30,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Boose  and  $23,400,000  as  proposed  by  the 
aeaate.  The  increase  over  the  House  bill 
amount  is  for  study  and  demonstration  of 
methods  for  the  elimination  and  control  of 
Kid  and  other  mine  water  pollution  In  the 
Konongahela  River  Basin.  TTie  portion  of  the 
rtudy  and  demonstration  relating  to  the  po- 
tential economic  development  in  the  Basin 
shall  be  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Appslachlan    Regional     Development    Com- 

EOJSBlOn. 

CBAPm    X — DBPABTKENTS    OP    STATX,    JtlSTTCX, 

AKD    COMMSKCX,     THX     JUniCIAKT.     AHO     IX- 

LATTS   AGKNCIES 

Amendment  No.  55 :  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  56 :  Appropriates  $380,000 
for  International  conferences  and  contin- 
gencies instead  of  t300.000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $300,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  67:  Appropriates  $9,428,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  United  States 
Attorneys  and  Marshals  instead  of  $6,928,000 
tl  proposed  by  the  House  and  $12,928,000 
u  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  amount  al- 
lowed win  provide  300  additional  positions 
lor  courtroom  security. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ooncur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate, 
with  an  amendment,  which  provides  that  of 
the  additional  funds  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. United  States  Attorneys  and  Blar- 
ibals,  $1,610,000  shall  remain  available  until 
expended  for  acquisition  and  repair  of  se- 
curity equipment.  Instead  of  $3,220,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  tbe  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase  of  SOO  passenger 
motor  vehicles  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestlgaUon. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  tbe  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ooncur  In  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
provide  an  additional  $489,000  for  support 
of  United  SUtes  prisoners  for  fiscal  year 
1070. 

Amendment  No.  61;  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  tbe  Senate  to 
provide  an  additional  $7,000,000  for  salaries 
sud  expenses.  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dan- 
[erouE  Drugs. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Reported  In  technical 
dltagreemant.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ooncur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
tn  amendment  to  provide  $700,000  for  re- 
March,  engineering,  analysis,  and  technical 
•wlces.  Office  of  Telecommunications,  In- 
ttead  of  $1,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  63:  Inserts  beading. 


Amendment  No.  64:  Appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $54,000  for  salaries.  Supreme  Court,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  65:  Appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $30,000  for  fiscal  year  1970  and  $63,000 
for  fiscal  year  1971  for  printing  and  bmdlng. 
Supreme  Court  reports  as  proposed  by  tbe 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Appropriates  an  addi- 
tional $25,000  for  care  of  tbe  building  and 
grounds.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  Mo.  67:  Appropriates  $400,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  Commission  on 
Bankruptcy  Laws  of  the  United  States  sls  pro- 
posed by  the  House  Instead  of  $600,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Deletes  the  proposal  of 
the  Senate  to  appropriate  $860,000  for  salaries 
and  expenses.  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity Commission. 

Amendment  No.  69:  Deletes  tbe  proposal  of 
the  Senate  to  appropriate  $143,000  for  the 
National  Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control. 

Amendment  No.  70:  Inserts  heading. 

Amendment  No.  71;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with 
an  amendment  to  provide  an  additional 
$3,000,000  for  salaries  and  expenses,  Small 
Business  Administration  instead  of  $5.- 
000.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  72 :  Appropriate  $100.- 
000,000  for  Disaster  loan  fund.  Small  Business 
Administration,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Appropriates  $350,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses.  Tariff  Commission 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $450,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

CHAPTEB    XI — DEPAETMBKT   OP   TaAKSPOKTATlON 

Amendment  No.  74:  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendments  Nos.  75  and  76:  Restore  lan- 
guage as  proposed  by  the  House  providing 
that  the  appropriation  for  Operations,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration.  Is  to  be  derived 
from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Fund. 

Amendment  No.  77 :  Appropriates  $46,- 
000.000  for  Facilities  and  Equipment  (Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fimd)  Instead  of 
$36,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$60,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  78 :  Appropriates  $70,- 
000,000  for  GranU-ln-Ald  for  Airports  (Air- 
port and  Airway  Trust  Fund)  instead  of 
$50,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$115,000,000  as  prc^oaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  79:  Provides  that  $10.* 
000,000  of  the  appropriation  for  Orants-lQ- 
Aid  for  Airports  (Airport  and  Airway  Trust 
Fund)  shall  be  available  for  airport  planning 
grants  as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of 
$16,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  80:  Appropriates  $40,- 
OOO.OOO  for  Federal  Grants  to  the  National 
Railroad  Passenger  Corporation,  Federal  Rail* 
road  Administration,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Related   agency 

Amendment  No.  81:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  Tbe  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recsda 
and  concur  with  the  Senate  amendment  ap- 
propriating $40,685,000  (together  with  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  Interest) 
for  payment  of  loan  guarantees.  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

CHAPTTX    Xn — OEPAXTMENT    OP    THX    TSCASTTKT 

Amendment  No.  83:  Changes  chapter  ntun- 
ber. 

Amendment  No.  83:  Authorizes  tbe  pur- 
chase of  six  passenger  motor  vehicles  for  tbe 
Bureau  of  Customs  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 


ate Instead  of  nine  as  proposed  by  the 
House. 

Amendment  No.  84;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  In  the  Senate  amendment  which  will 
appropriate  $5,036,000  for  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  Compliance,  as  proposed  by 
tbe  Senate  Instead  c^  $760,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House.  The  motion  will  also  embrace 
the  Senate  language  authorizing  purchase  of 
additional  passenger  motor  vehicles,  amended 
to  delete  tbe  limitation  of  $600  on  the  pur- 
chase price  per  vehicle  In  excess  of  the 
general  purchase  price  limitation. 

Amendment  No.  85:  Appropriates  $960,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  of  tbe  Domestic 
Council  under  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  In- 
stead of  $310,000  as  proposed  by  tbe  House. 
CHAPm  xm — cu^iMS  akd  jTrDCuaKTS 

Amendment  No.  86 ;  Changes  chapter  num- 
ber. 

Amendments  Nob.  87  and  88:  Appropriate 
$43,130,510  for  claims  and  Judgments  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $41,747,- 
738  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

CHAPTEE    XIV — GXNXXAL    PXOVISIOH 

Amendments  Nos.  89  and  90 :  Change  chap- 
ter and  section  numbers. 

CONFERKNCE    TOTAL — WTTH    COKPAaiSONS 

The  total  new  budget  (obligatlonal)  au- 
thority for  the  fiscal  year  1971  recommended 
by  the  committee  of  conference,  with  com- 
parisons to  tbe  1971  budget  estimate  total, 
and  the  House  and  Senate  bills  follows: 

Budget  estimates  of  new  (ob- 
ligatlonal) authority,  fiscal 

year    1971 $1,938,986,264 

House  bill,  fiscal  year  1971...  1,636,  366,  538 
Senate  bill,  fiscal  year  1971..     3,  088, 107. 793 

Conference    agreement *  1,863,372.793 

Conference    agreement    com- 
pared with; 
Budget  estimates  of   new 
(obllgauonal)  authority, 

fiscal  year  1971 -75.813.473 

House     bill,     fiscal     year 

1971     4-328.007,354 

Senate     bill,     fiscal     year 

1971     -     -235.735,000 

^  Includes  amounts  In  amendments  re- 
ported in  technical  disagreement.  Also  In- 
cludes $250,000  In  amendment  No,  16  reported 
In  disagreement. 

Gxoacx    Mahon, 

jouh  j.  rookxt, 

Otto  E.  Passmam. 

Joe  L.  Evxns, 

EowAXo  P.  Bolahd, 

WnXlAK  H.  NATCHim, 

DANncx.  J.  Flood, 
Tom   Btkxs, 
JtJUA  Butlex  Hambbt, 
Feahk  T.  Bow, 
Chakles  R.  Jonas. 
John  J.  Rhodes, 
Rohext  H.  Miguel, 
Glenn  R.  Davis, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
tbe  conference  report  on  the  bill  <HJl. 
19928)  making  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  endins  June  30. 
1971.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bUL 

The  SPEIAKKR.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
Mr.  MABON  (during  the  reading) .  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  further  reading  of  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  can  the  chairman 
tell  me  If  this  conference  report  contains 
an  appropnaUon  for  the  authorization  of 
S.  2108. 

Mr.  MAHON.  What  Is  that  reference, 
may  I  ask  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  That  is  referring  to 
the  Bureau  of  Population  Control. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Is  the  gentleman  talking 
about  family  planning? 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Yes. 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  funds  for  family 
planning  which  was  included  In  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  bill  were  stricken  frt>m 
the  bill  in  conference. 

We  took  the  position  that  Congress  had 
provided  adequate  funds  for  this  purpose 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  funds 
were  not  In  the  House  version  of  the 
bill. 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  supple- 
mental bill  is  the  final  appropriation  bill 
of  the  session. 

The  bill  has  been  In  conference  with 
the  other  body  for  several  days.  The 
legislative  authorization  for  certain 
funds  in  this  bill  has  cleared  the  Senate 
and  House  today,  enabling  us  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  the  Senate  conferees 
on  all  of  the  items  in  disagreement  in  this 
supplemental  bill. 

The  conference  bill  contains  a  total  of 
$1,853,372,792.  This  is  $75,612,472  below 
the  budget  requests. 

It  is  $328,007,254  above  the  bill  as  It 
passed  the  House. 

And  it  is  $235,735,000  below  the  Senate 
figure. 

I  think  It  might  be  appropriate  to  point 
out  some  of  the  major  items  In  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  yield  before  he  leaves  that 
point? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  how  much  more  this 
conference  report  is  above  the  House- 
passed  bill.  I  think  that  point  should  be 
noted,  and  It  should  be  pointed  out  $235 
million  In  this  bill  went  to  the  Senate  in 
budget  request  that  we  did  not  even  con- 
sider. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  is  right.  1  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  one  reason  why 
the  conference  report  is  so  much  higher 
than  the  House-passed  bill. 
Mr.  MAHON.  It  is  the  main  reason. 
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One  of  the  major  items  added  in  the 
Senate  upon  submission  of  a  budget  esti- 
mate by  the  President  was  $100  million 
for  the  disaster  loan  fund  under  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  This  is 
a  verj-  necessary  and  Important  Item  in 
this  bill. 

Another  one  of  the  items  in  the  bill 
of  some  special  Interest  to  Members  Is 
the  $48  milUon  included  in  the  bill  for 
airway  safety  equipment. 

There  is  $43  million  in  the  bUl  to  pay 
claims  and  judgments. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  law  enforce- 
ment. $7  million  Is  in  the  bill  for  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  providing  for  additional  agents 
and  beefing  up  their  operations  other- 
wise. 

We  provide  in  this  bill  $14  mlUion  for 
additional  agents  for  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  In  other  words,  law 
enforcement  assistance. 

Unemployment  compensation,  $66  mil- 
lion. 

There  was  considerable  controversy 
over  housing  research  in  the  regular  m- 
dependent  offlces-HUD  bill  We  provided 
in  that  bUl.  I  believe.  $25  million  We 
provide  an  addlUonal  $15  million  for 
housmg  research  to  tr>-  to  make  break- 
throughs for  a  better  housing  program 
at  a  lesser  cost  to  the  purchaser. 

The  law  requires  that  we  make  appro- 
priations for  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund.  We  met  the  requirement  of  the  law 
by  providing  in  this  bill  $158  million  for 
civil  service  retirement. 

Those  are  some  of  the  major  items 

The  bill  provides  $255  million  for  aid 
to  Cambodia. 

The  largest  item  In  the  bill  is  $500 
mUhon  for  military  credit  sales  to 
Israel— an  item  which  was  of  course  also 
In  the  House  bill. 

Then  there  Is  provided  military  assist- 
ance In  the  sum  of  $340  million  These 
very  large  sums  are  not  foreign  aid  in  the 
normal  meaning  of  the  term.  This  is 
military  assistance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shaU  be  glad  to  yield 
for  questions.  I  will  insert  a  table  of  the 
exact  amounts.  Item  by  Item.  The  state- 
ment of  the  managers  of  course  explains 
what  the  conference  agreement  is  on 
each  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  minor  items  in  the  conference  report 
is  the  funding  of  the  bankruptcy  com- 
mission created  by  Congress  this  year. 
To  refresh  the  chairman's  recollection, 
the  House  figure  was  $400,000  and  the 
Senate  figure  was  $600,000.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Senate  receded 
and  the  conferees  came  back  with  the 
House  flgtue. 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  Is  correct,  and  I 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Boonnr),  who  worked  more  closely 
on  that  item,  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  In  the  con- 
ference  we  pointed  out  that  we  took 
testimony  Indicating  that  they  intended 
to  have  seminars  at  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, with  the  taxpayers'  money  to 
teach  bankrupu  that  they  should  not 
become  bankrupts  again. 

On  bankruptcies  arising  from  Install 
ment  buying,  they  get  after  this  man  who 
does  not  make  the  payments  on  the  piano 
and  then  someone  says,  "Why  do  you  not 
go  bankrupt?  It  wUl  cost  you  so  much  I 
know  a  fellow  who  will  do  It  for  so 
much,"  and  you  wUl  see  the  feUow  col- 
lecting for  the  piano  again.  With  this 
type  of  bankruptcy  I  do  not  see  any  re». 
son  to  send  them  to  colleges  and  univer. 
slties. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  might  say  that  I  to- 
tally agree  with  the  genUeman 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  I  knew 
the  distinguished  genUeman  would  Let 
me  state  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
that  I  talked  with  the  distmgulshed 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  the 
JudlcUry.  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Cellx«)  ,  and  with  the  ranking  gen- 
Ueman on  that  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Rogers/  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  problem 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  merely  wish  to  clar- 
ify Uie  intention  of  the  conferees  in  ao- 
proving  this  S400.0O0  sum.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding Uiat  it  is  the  intention  to 
fund  Uie  activities  of  the  bankruptcy 
division  for  the  remainder  of  the  flscS 
year  only  and  the  $400,000  is  appropri- 
ated for  that  ptu-pose.  During  the  re- 
maining life  of  the  Commission  it  would 
be  proper  for  them  to  seek  Uie  balance 
of  their  authorization  and,  of  course 
your  committee  would  give  appropriate 
consideration  to  that  request'  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  No;  Uiat  Is 
not  correct,  because  this  $400  000  is  to 
cover  the  entire  period. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  the  2-year 
period. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Which  li 
the  life  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  I  will  say 
to  the  disUnguished  genUeman  that  we 
could  rent  a  nice  suite  of  rooms  on  the 
Boardwalk  In  AUantlc  Cits  and  send 
them  down  there,  the  retired  head  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Commission  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Bankruptcy  Commission,  and 
let  them  spend  a  couple  of  weeks  there 
and  they  could  come  up  with  a  pretty 
good  new  bankruptcy  law. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  will  not  quarrel  at 
this  point  with  the  gentleman's  conclu- 
sion, but  suffice  It  to  say  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  wrong.  As  this  Commission 
progresses  with  Its  work  and  as  It  devel- 
ops, it  should  utilize  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  it,  and  If  the  need  develops,  they 
will  at  least  receive  sympatheUc  consid- 
eration of  their  view  for  an  additional 
appropriation? 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  always 
view  everything  with  sympathetic  con- 
sideration, but  we  do  take  testimony  and 
when  we  learn  that  something  is  wrong 
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about  an  item,   we   try   to   save  some 
money  for  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  totally  agree  with  the 
genUeman.  I  think  we  have  made  our 
point.  However,  with  respect  to  testi- 
mony in  the  future  I  would  like  for  the 

genUeman's  subcommittee  to  help  to- 
ward an  understanding  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  receive  the  genUeman's  views 
and  recommendaUons. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Would  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  please  explain  amendment 
No.  22  which  appears  on  page  10  as  to 
what  the  conferees  have  done  In  this 
regard? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Amendment  22,  I  would 
say  to  the  House,  has  to  do  with  Ap- 
palachla.  It  provides  $8.5  million  for  air 
port  development  in  Appalachla. 

Now,  the  amendment  as  written  in  the 
other  body  provided  that  these  funds 
would  be  available  for  the  payment  of 
the. total  cost  of  airport  development  In 
Appalachla — 100  percent.  The  House 
conferees  took  the  poslUon  that  we  were 
willing  to  provide  necessary  additional 
funds  for  airports  In  Appalachla,  recog- 
nizing the  special  difficulties  that  arise 
there  and  taking  into  conslderaUon  the 
very  serious  accident  which  recenUy 
took  place  in  West  Virginia. 

The  House  conferees  took  this  into 
consideration  and  agreed  to  provide  for 
the  Appalachla  area  the  sum  of  $8.5 
million,  but  the  House  conferees  did  not 
agree  to  change  the  formula  as  the  Sen- 
ate had  proposed.  We  felt  that  the  ap- 
propriate legislative  committees  should 
first  judge  if  a  change  in  the  formula 
for  airport  assistance  to  communities 
was  appropriate:  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered in  the  regular  legislative  process, 
not  in  an  appropriation  bill.  So  we  did 
not  agree  to  the  language  in  the  amend- 
ment which  would  have  given  this  special 
preference. 

Already  in  Appalachla  the  Federal 
Government  can  provide  up  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  an  airport,  generally 
speaking,  whereas  outside  of  Appalachla 
the  Federal  Government  provides  50 
percent. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
irom  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  this  language  is  de- 
leted which  starts  "Provided,  such  funds 
shall  only  be  available"? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  genUeman  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works  I 
am  100  percent  in  agreement  with  the 
action  uken  by  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  genUeman  for  his  statement,  and  we 
anticipate  approval  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  House  conferees. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yield- 
ing. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  so 
well  described,  there  is  a  very  serious 
problem  with  airports  built  in  moim- 
Ulnous  terrain.  It  costs  far  more  money 
for  site  preparation  when  you  have  to 
move  mountains  or  shave  off  the  tops  of 
mountains.  We  have  the  double  handi- 
cap in  Appalachla  that  it  is  impossible 
In  many  instances  to  raise  sufficient 
matching  f  imds,  even  with  the  extra  sup- 
plementary grants  allowed  under  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Act  legislation.  It  seems 
to  me  that  every  passenger  on  an  airline, 
no  matter  what  State  he  comes  from, 
should  be  provided  with  protection  for 
his  safety.  I  would  certalrily  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  come  to  grips  with  this 
crisis  in  air  safety,  and  both  authorize 
and  appropriate  sufficient  funds  so  that 
every  passenger,  no  matter  what  State 
he  comes  from,  will  be  protected  at  what- 
ever airport  he  files  Into. 

The  November  14  air  tragedy  in  my 
hometown  of  Huntington.  W.  Va..  re- 
sulted in  the  loss  of  75  lives,  and  these 
75  came  from  12  different  States.  When 
the  other  body  passed  the  provision  al- 
lowing use  of  100  percent  Federal  funds, 
it  furnished  the  hope  that  we  might  start 
quickly  to  improve  safety  features  of 
Tri-State  Airport  by  installing  a  glide 
slope  for  the  instrument  landing  system 
and  lengthening  the  runway  to  6.500 
feet.  I  think  It  is  very  unforttmate  that 
the  language  of  the  other  body  was  not 
accepted  for  that  reason.  I  appreciate 
very  much,  as  the  genUeman  has  de- 
scribed, the  fact  that  there  is  $8.5  mil- 
lion available,  however,  which  will  en- 
able us  to  go  forward  on  some  safety 
improvements. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  say  that  there 
are  communities  in  Appalachla  and  all 
over  the  United  States  that  are  in  finan- 
cial difficulty,  and  they  are  communities 
which  arc  interested  in  air  transporta- 
tion. We  have  some  laws  which  are  very 
helpful  to  connection  with  these  pro- 
grams, and  it  was  felt  that  any  addlUonal 
law  providing  further  special  assistance 
in  Appalachla  and  elsewhere  should  be 
considered  by  the  appropriate  legislative 
committees.  So  we  struck  the  proposed 
preferential  language  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  un- 
derstand the  distinguished  genUeman 
correcUy  that  you  have  put  into  this 
supplemental  $8.5  million  for  airport 
support  in  Appalachla? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  But  you  did  not  pin- 
point this  to  any  patrlcular  airport? 

Mr.  MAHON.  No;  it  is  not  pinpointed 
for  any  particular  State,  town,  or  area 
in  Appalachia.  It  is  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  appropriate  authorities  to 
provide  these  funds,  but  the  money  is  to 
be  used  for  airports. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  genUeman  will  yield  fur- 


ther, I  think  this  whole  matter  came 
about  and  was  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  distinguished  jtmior  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  as  a  result  of  the  tragic 
loss  of  life  at  Huntington.  W.  Va. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  I  am  aware  of  that. 
Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  And  in  the 
conference  the  Senator  contended  that 
that  was  one  of  the  principal  bases  for 
requesting  the  approval  of  this  money. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  understand  that,  and 
I  thank  the  genUeman.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  that,  because  my  district  abuts  the 
area  in  which  this  tragic  accident  oc- 
curred, and  of  course  my  district  is  in 
Appalachla.  and  we  are  very  concerned 
with  this  airport. 

Now.  also  we  have  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  the  jurisdiction 
over  this  Appalachla  program  and.  as  I 
understand  it.  under  the  law  you  cannot 
participate  above  80  percent,  that  Is.  for 
Federal  participation.  Do  I  further  un- 
derstand that  there  is  no  exception  to 
that  particular  feature  with  possible  100 
percent  Federal  participation  in  this  par- 
ticular matter? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 
rect, because  we  did  not  want  to  go  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  present  law. 
which  limlu  the  Federal  participation 
at  80  percent  in  Appalachia,  and  50  per- 
cent elsewhere. 
Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
I  would  further  point  out  that,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  deals  with 
Appalachla,  and  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress whose  district  abuts  the  airport, 
many  of  the  people  in  my  district  do  not 
want  to  use  that  airport,  and  are  vital- 
ly concerned  with  It.  I  would  still  feel 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  is  emi- 
nenUy  correct,  that  we  should  not  here 
try  to  change  the  law  and  make  the  par- 
ticipation 100  percent  when  the  basic 
law  limits  this  to  80  percent,  and  I  would 
concur  with  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man's judgment  on  that. 
Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
I  would  point  out  that  all  of  the  $8.5 
million,  according  to  the  conference 
agreement,  is  for  airport  development, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grossi  . 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  sim- 
ply going  to  comment — I  wonder  what 
Appalachia  wants — bodies  as  well  as 
blood?  West  Virginia  is  already  getting 
80  percent  in  grants  for  airport  construc- 
tion, which  is  far  better  than  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  country.  In  this  case  it  tried 
to  get  100  percent  financing  of  an  air- 
port. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  action  of  the  confer- 
ence would  not  change  the  basic  law  nor 
would  it  provide  100  percent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  No;  the  conference  would 
not  and  I  commend  the  conference  for 
at  least  holding  the  line  at  80  percent. 
My  question  is  whether  it  ought  to  be 
even  80  percent. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Under  leave  granted.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  include  an  item-by-ltem  com- 
parative tabulation  of  the  amounts  in 
the  conference  bill  and  agreement: 
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Confmncc  action  csmparad  with— 


H.I>oc 
No. 


DopartiMnt  Of  activity 


Bodpt 


Conftrenc* 
action 


Budcot 

estimate 


Senate  bai 


CHAPTER  I 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTUK 

AGRICULTURAL  STABILIZATION  AND  CONSERVATION 
SERVICE 

liMhfflnJty  payments  to  dairy  farmers 

Total,  diaptaf  1,  new  budget  (obligatmnal)  authority. . 

CHAPTER  M 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

91241    Research,  developmeot,  last,  and  evaluation.  Navy ($10,000,000) 

TotaL  chapter  II,  new  budget (obligational) authority 

CHAPTER  III 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Federal  Funds 


.      (110,000,000) 

10,000.000 

3,000.000 

+3.000.000 

+S3.000.000 

-$7,000,000 

.        (10,000.000) 

10,000,000 

3,000,000 

+3.000.000 

+3.000.000 

-7,000,(00 

91-406    Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 

91-406    Loans  to  the  District  of  Columbia  for  a  capital  outlay.. 


17.571.000 
34,171,000 


11,794,000 


-5.777.0000  . 
-34. 171. 000  . 


-34.719,000 


Total.  Federal  funds 

District  of  Columbia  Funds 


-39.955,000 +34,179,000 


(995,000) 


(12.931.000) 
(9.161.000) 


91-406    General  operalins  eipenses. 

91-406    Public  safety: 

1971 

1970 

91-406    Education: 

1971 (15.370.000) 

1970 (9.772.000) 

91-406    Highways  and  traffic (89.000) 

91-406    Sanitary  engineering. (540,000) 

91-406    Settlement  of  claims  and  mils (7,225) 

91-406    Capital  ouUay (46.655,000) 


(776. 000) 

(12.902.000) 
(9.801,000) 

(10.425.000) 

(9. 772. 000) 

(56.000) 

(503.000) 

(7.225) 

(10.612.000) 


(12.902,000) 
(9.861.000) 

(10. 425.  OOO) 

(9. 772. 000) 

(56.000) 

(503,000) 

(7,  225S 

(U.  790, 000) 


(-119,000).. 
(-36,000).. 


(12,902.000) 
(9,861,000) 

(10.425.000)      (-4.945,000) 

(9.772.000) 

(56.001))  (-33.000) 

(503.  OOO)  (-37. 000) 

(7.225) 

(10.612,000)    (-36,043,000) (-34,T7JL0oby 


Total,  District  of  Columbia  funds. . 
REUTED  AGENCY 


(96.127.225)       (54,914.225)       (»9. 092. 225)         (54,914.225)    (-41,213.000) (-34.178,000) 


(^mmisston  on  the  Organization  of  the  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 


91-404    Salaries  and  eipenses.. 


Total,  chapter  III,  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
tlMrity  (Federal  funds) 


CHAPTER  IV 

FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Foreign  Assistance 


91-418    Maitary  credit  sales  to  Israal.. 
91-418    Military  assistance 


500.000,000 

340,000,000 


5oo,ooaooo 

340,000,000 


500.000,000 
340,000.000 


Economic  Assistance 

91-418   Supporting assistanca 195.000.000 

Contingency  fund-..- -,, 


500.000.000 
340,000,000 


155.000.000       -40.000.000         +5,000,000 


Total,  foreign  assistuM. 1,035.000.000 

Export-Import  Bank  ol  the  United  States 


990.000.000        1.050.000.000      1.002,500.000       -32.500.000       +12.500.000 


S.Doe. 

91-114    Limitation  on  administrative  expenses.  - 


(8.000).. 


Total,  chapter  IV: 

New  budget  (oMigatiooal)  authority 1,035^000.000 

■-"-■'-' (8.000).. 


Limitation. . 

CHAPTER  V 
INDEPENDENT  OFRCES 

Civil  Service  Cofflmission 

91-404    Salaries  and  expenses.- 

91-382  (By  transfer) - , 

91-382    Payment  to  Civil  Service  retirement  and  disability  fund.. 


1,050,000.000)  >  1,002, 500. 000 
(8.000)  (8.000). 


-32.500,000 


+12, 500. 000 
(+8.000)-. 


Language 
(685. 000) 


Language 
(485.000) 


Language 

(485. 000) 

157. 816. 600 


Language  .. 
(48501)0) 


Federal  Trade  Commission 

91-382    Salaries  and  expenses— - 

General  Services  Administration 

S.  Doc  Operating  expenses,  public  buildings  service-. 

91-382    Automatic  data  processing  fund 

91-382    Additional  court  facilities 

91-382  Sites  end  expenses,  public  buildings  projects.. 


-3.350.000         +8.000,000         -3.350,000 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


11.350,000  11.350.000  8.000.000 

20.000,000           20.000.000  20.000.000  20.000.000                                                            

34.150,000           14.150.000  34.150.000  19.I5O.0OO        -i5.066.066  +5.000.000       -15.000.000 

2.452.000 _ 2.452,000  2.452.000 +2,452.000 
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Department  or  activity 

Budget 
estimate 

House  bill 

Senate  bill 

Conference 
action 

Conference  action  compared  witti— 

II.DOC 

Re. 

Budget 
estimete 

House  bill 

Senate  bll 

^S^.ia 

Salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  Uie  Administrator 

J205. 000  . 

J205.000  .. 

-J205.000  . 

-J205.000 

S34. 150. 000 

68, 157, 000 

S49,602.000 

-18.  555. 000 

+815.452.000 

-18. 555. 000 

Total.  Independent  Offices: 

New  budget  (obligational)  aulhortty 

By  transfer.. 

...        226.473.600 
(685.000) 

192.216.600 
(485. 000) 

226,473,600 
(485,000) 

207,668.600 
(485.000) 

-18.805.000 

(-200.000). 

+15. 452. 000 

-18.805.000 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


Council  on  Environmental  Quality  and  Office  of 
Environmental  Quality 


SDec 
91-114 


Salaries  and  expenses 

Funds  Appropriated  to  the  President 

Appalachian  regional  development  program 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 
Office  of  Civil  Defense 

91-404    Construction  of  fMilities.  civil  defense 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND  URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT 
, Urban  research  and  technology 


8,500,000         +8.500,000         +8.500,000. 


15.000.000       +15.000.000       +10,000.000       -10.000.000 


Total,  chapter  V: 

New  budget  (obligational)  authority.. 
By  transfer 


227,469,600 
(685. 000) 


197.712.600 
(485.000) 


260.969.600 
(485.000) 


232. 164. 600 
(485.000) 


+4.695.000     +34,452,000 
(-200,000) 


91-382 

CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

Bureau  of  Land  Management 

1.050,000 

500.000 

1.050.000 

500.000 

-550.000  . 

91-404 

Bureeu  of  Indian  Affairs 

17.000.000 

16.925,000 

16.925.000 
50.000 

3. 561. 700 

16,925,000 
50,000 

3.561.700  . 

-75.000  . 
+50.000 

Resources  management 

+50,000  .. 
+3,561,700  .. 

^?!^114 

Payment  to  the  Ute  Tribe  of  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  Resoiva- 
lion 

Total,  Bureeu  of  Indien  Affairs 

3.561.700  .. 

20.561.700 

16.925.000 

20.536.700 

20,536,700 

-25,000 

+3.611.700  .. 

91-382 

Bureau  of  Mines 
Health  and  safety 

1.400.000 
56.100.000 

1.400.000 
50.000,000 

1.400.000 
56.100.000 

1.400.000  .. 
50.000.000 

91-382 

Helium  fund  (borrowing  euthority) 

-6,100,000  .. 

-6.100,000 

Total,  Bureau  of  Mines 

57,500.000 

51,400.000 

57.500.000 

51.400.000 

-6,100.000  .. 

11-382 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WIdlife 
Construction 

161.000 

161.000 

161.000 

161,000  .. 

91-382 

National  Park  Service 

2.585.000 
2.420.000 

2.125.000 
2.420,000 

1.855,000 
2,420,000 

2,155.000 
2.420.000  .. 

-430.000 

+30.000 

+300,000 

91-382 

Construction 

5.005.000 

4,545,000 

4.275.000 

4,575.000 

-430.000 

+30.000 

+300.000 

Total,  Department  of  the  Intertor 

84.277,700 

73,531.000 

83.522.700 

77.172,700 

-7.105.000 

+3.641.700 

-6.350.000 

REUTED  AGENCIES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service 


Forest  protectkrn  and  utilizatwn: 

Forest  land  management 

Research 

(instruction 


300,000 
108,000 
198,000 


150,000 
108,000 
198,000 


+150.000 
+108.000 
+198.000 


Total  Forest  Service 

Smithsonian  Institution 
LDoc 
91-114    Restoration  and  renovation  of  buiklings 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Nsbonal  Council  on  Marine  Resources  and  Engineering 
Development 

91-382    Salaries  and  expenses 

Youth  (^nservation  Corps 

Salaiies  and  expenses 

Total,  related  afencios 


+456.000 


+150.000  -150,000 

+108.000  

+198,000  

+456.000            -150.  OOo" 
+775,000 


+150,000 


2,500,000 


2,500,000         +2.500.000 


Total,  chapter  VI,  new  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority   


85,652,700 


81.303.700         -4.349,000         +7.522.700 


n»tiu>tes  at  end  of  table. 
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Dcpartmenl  or  activfty 

Budget 
estimate 

House  bit 

Senate  bin 

Conierence 
action 

Conference  action  compared 

with— 

No. 

Budget 
estimate 

House  bin 

Senate  bil 

9M04 
91^104 

91-404 

91-404 

CHAPTER  VII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Manpower  Administrabon 

Manpower  training  activities, 

ex-servicemen  and  trade  adjustment  activities 

15.  OOO.  000 
67. 050. 000 

(25.500.000) 
(I.IOO.OOO) 

250.000 
500.000 

S5,  OOO.  000 
66.650.000 

(25.500.000) 
(1.000.  OOO) 

250  000 
500.000 

»49,23O.0O0 
66.650.000 

(25.  500, 000) 
(1,000,000) 

250.000 
500.000 

$17. 500.  OOO 
66.650.000 

(25.500.000). 
(1.000.000) 

250.000  . 
500.000  . 

+S12.500.000 
-400.000  . 

-I-S12.500.000 

-131.730. 000 

Limitation  on  grants  to  States  tor  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  employment  service  administration 
(trust  lund) _ 

Limitation    on    uoemptoyment    insurance    service, 
salaries  and  eKpenses  (trust  fund) 

(-100.000). 

9H04 

Wage  and  labor  standards,  salaries  and  eapenses 

Bureau  ol  Latior  Statistics 
Salaries  and  expenses 

91-404 

72.  BOO.  000 
(26.600.000) 

27.400.000 
(26.500.000) 

116.630.000 
(26. 500. 000) 

84.900.000 
(26.  500. 000) 

-1-12.100.000 
(-100.000). 

-H2. 500. 000 

-31.730.000 

Limitations  (trust  fund) - 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION. 
AND  WELFARE 

Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Administration 

Mental  health 

43. 000. 000 
12.000.000  . 

6.500.000 

-1-6.500.000 

-W.  500. 000 

Maternal  and  child  health-.. 

-12:000:000 

Total.  Health  Services  and  Mental  Health  Admims- 
tratioR.. 

55. 000. 000 

6.500.000 

+t.  500.  OOO 

-K.500.000 

-48.500.000 

National  Institutes  ol  Health 

5.O0O.00O  .. 

-5.000.000 

Olhn  of  Education 
Research  and  training. 

8,000.000 
1.900.000 

8.000.000 
1.900.000  . 

-1-1,000.000 

-1-8,000.000  . 
-HI.  900. 000  . 

S.DOC. 
91-114 

Departmental  Management 
Office  of  Child  Development 

1.900.000  .. 

Total.  Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welftre. 

1.900.000  .. 

69.900.000 

16.400.000 

-1-14.  SOO.  000 

-f  16. 400. 000 

-S3. 500. 000 

91-3<2 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportunities  lor  Spanish-Speaking 
People:  Salaries  and  expenses.. 

50.000 

300.000 

(1200.000) 

50.000 

300.000 

(1,200.000) 

50.000 

300.000 

(1.200.000) 

50,000  . 

300.000  . 

(1.200.000). 

Commission  on  Railroad  Retirement:  Salaries  and  ex- 
penses.  

Rariroad  Retirement  Board:  Limitation  on  salarits  aiid 
expenses  (trust  lund) 

Total,  related  agencies 

Limitation  Oru St  lunrt) 

350.000 
(1.200.000) 

350.000 
(1.200.000) 

350.000 
(1.200.000) 

350.000  . 
(1.200.000). 

Total,  chapter  VII: 

New  budget  (oMigational)  authority 

175.050.000 
(27.600.000) 

72.750.000 
(27. 700.  OOO) 

UE.  ISO.  000 
(27.700,000) 

101. 650.  OOO 
(27.700.000) 

-1-26.600.000 
(-100.000). 

-1-28.900.000 

-85. 230.  (no 

Limitations  (trust  fund) 

S.OOC 

91  114 

S.  Doc 

91-114 
S.  Doc. 

91-114 
S.  Doc. 

91-114 
S.  Dec 

91-114 


CHAPTER  VIII 

LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 

Salaries.  Officers  and  Employees 

Salaries,  officers  and  efnpkiyees. 

Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

Senate  Policy  Committees 

Inquiries  and  investigations. 

Miscellaneous  items 

Stationery  (revolving  funiD 


5.  (no  . 

2. 185. 020  . 

27.510  . 

ISO  . 


878.352 

5.000 

2. 185. 020 

27.510 

150 


-1-6.728 


-W78.3S2. 


5.000 -i-5.000  . 

2.185.020  -H2.185.020- 

27.510 -1-27.510. 

150 -f-lSO  - 


Total.  Senate- . 


3,089.304  . 


3. 096. 032 


House  of  Representatives 

-  Gratuities  to  widows  of  deceased  Members 

*"  Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees 

91-420    Committee  employees 

91-420    Office  of  the  Legislative  Counsel 


^85,000  . 


625.000 
45.000 


550.000 
45,000 


550.000 
45,000 


550,000 
45,000  - 


Contingent  Expenses  of  the  House 
91-420    Miscellaneous  items 


Total.  House  of  Representatives.. 


S.  Doc. 

91-114 
S.  Doc. 

91-114 
S.  Doc 

91-114 


Joint  Items 
Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate 

Joint  Economic  Committee 

Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 

Joint  Committee  on  Printing 


3.750  . 
5,000  . 
2.500 


3,750 

3,750 

5,000 

5,000 

11,700 

11,700 

-1-3  750  - 
+5,000  - 
-1-2,500  . 


Total,  joint  items 

Footnotes  at  enrl  of  table. 


11,250 


-HI,  250  . 


-1-6,628         -1-3,096,032... 


(80.000 

500.000 

500,000 

500,000 

-180,000 

1.350. 000 

1.180.000 

1, 180, 000 

1,180.000 

170  000 
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Conference  action  compared  with— 


Department  or  activitv 


Budget 
estimate 


Conferenci 
actiofl 


Architect  of  the  Capitol 

Capitol  Buildings  and  Grounds 

Capitol  buildings..   — 

iCM.         Restoration  of   old  Senate  Chamber  and  old  Supreme 
jj-114       Court  Chamber  in  the  Capitol. 

S-Doe.        Senate  office  buildings.  _ 

9M14 

gi404    Acquisition    of    property,    construction    and    equipment 

additional  House  office  building  (liquidation  of  contract 

authorization). 

91-404    John  W.  McCormscK  Residential  Page  School 

Total.  Architect  of  the  Capitol _  _ 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authoriza- 
tion  

Government  Printing  Office 

Office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Documents 

91-4W    Salaries  and  eipenses 

Cost-Accounting  Standards  Board 

91-J82    Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  chapter  VIH,  new  budget  (obligational)  an- 

thofity 

Appropriation  to  liquidate  contract  authoriza- 


S30,000 


$30,000 
1.209.000  . 


{30.OO0 


+M0.0O0 
-1,209.000  . 


Jl. 209. 000  . 

189,500  189.500  189,500 

(1.250,000)  .__ (— 1,2M.00G)_. 


tion.. 


50,000 

50.000 

50.000 

50.000  . 

1, 448, 500 
(1,250,000)... 

80.000 

1.478.500 

269.500 

-1.179,000 
(-1,250,000).. 

-H89.S00 

-1.209.000 

265,000 

265.000 

265.000 

265.000  . 

1,100,000 

820.000 

820,000 

820,000 

-280,000  .. 

7,264.054 

2.354.200 

6.859.982 

5.650.912 

-1,613,072 
(-1,250,000).. 

-H3.296.782 

-1.209.000 

(1.250.000)  . 

CHAPTER  IX 

PUBLIC  WORKS 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

91-382    Plant  and  capital  equipment- 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 
Department  ol  the  Army 
Corps  ol  Engineers — Civil 


Z5.S00.0D0  -.       -1-25.500.000  . 


.  General  investigations 

.  Operation  and  maintenance,  general. . 


300.000 
1.000.000 


-1-300.000 
-1-1.000.000 


-1-300.000 - 

-1-1.000.000         -1.000.000 


Total,  Corps  ol  Engineers — Civil 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
91-382    Pollution  control  operations  and  re'.earch 


1.300.  OOO         -1-1.300.000         -1-1.300.000 


21.400.000         -(-1.000.000         -1-1.000.000 


Total,  chapter  IX.  new  budget  (obligational)  author- 
ity   

CHAPTER  X 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Administration  ol  Foreign  Atla.rs 

91-382    Payment  to  Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability  fund. . 

International  Organizations  and  Conference; 
i.Doc 

91-114    International  conferences  and  contingencies 

91-382    Special  contribution  to  the  United  Nations 


-f2. 300. 000       -1-27.800,000 


318.000 
20.  000.  000  . 


-38.000 

-20.000.000  . 


Total.  International  conferences  and  contingencies.. 

Total.  Department  ot  State 

DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
Legal  Activities  and  General  Administration 
91-382    Salaries  and  expenses.  U.S.  attorneys  and  marshals 


300.000 


and 
iOx. 
91-114 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 

91-389    Salaries  and  expenses 

Federal  Prison  System 
S.DIIC 
91-114    Suppor' of  U.S.  prisoners;  Fiscal  year  1970 

Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
S.D0C. 
91-114    Salaries  and  expenses 


Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorporated 

91-382    Limitation   on    administrative   and    vocational    training 
expenses.  Federal  Prison  Industries.  Incorporated- 


14.150.000 
(489.000).. 
7.609.000  - 

(75.000) 


(75.000) 


14.150.000 
(489.000) 
7,000,000 

(75.000) 


(489,000)-. 


(+489.000).. 
+7.000.000  -. 


(75.000) 


Total.  Department  ot  Justice 

Fiscal  year  1970  (by  transfer). . 
Limitation.   


35.816.000 
(489. 000) 
(75.000) 


20,078,000 
(75,000) 


34,078.000 
(4(9.000) 
(75.000) 


30,578,000 
(4(9.000) 
(75.000) 


+10  500.000 
(.489.000) 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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H.DOC 
No. 


Con(«rtnce  action  compared  witti— 


0«partm«nt  or  activity 


Bodgat 
astimale 


Conferanc* 
action 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Office  ot  Tetacommunicalions 
S.  DOC 

91-114    Research.  enKineering.  analysis,  and  technical  sarvkes 

Maritime  Administration 

91-404    State  marine  schools Oidtridation  of  contract  airthorizatioa). 

Total.  Detiartment  ol  Commerce 

Liquidation  of  contract  authorization 


BiidiM 

estimate 


Sl.OOO.OOO  . 


11,000.000 


(1OS.0O0) 


(700.000 


Sanatiu 


-wuro 


(105,000).. 


1,000.000  .. 
(105,000) 


(105, 000) 


THE  JUOICIARy 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 


1,000.000 
(105. 000) 


700,000 
(105,000).. 


S.  Ooc 

91-114    Salaries 

S.D0C.  

91-114    Printini  and  binding  Supreme  Court  reports: 

Fiscal  year  1970. 

Fiscal  year  1971 

S.DOC 

91-114    Careol  the  buildings  and  grounds 


20.QOO  . 
(3.000  . 


20.000 
63.000 


20.000  . 
63.000  . 


-1-20,000  . 
4-63,000  . 


Total.  Supreme  Couil  of  the  United  States: 

fiscal  year  1970 

Fiscal  yeaf  1971 


20.000  . 
142.000  . 


20.000 
142.000 


20  000  . 
142,000  . 


-1-20.000  . 
+142.000  - 


Court  of  Claims 
91-382    Salaries  and  eirpenses 


Courts  of  Appeals.  District  Courts,  and 
Other  Judicial  Services 

91-382  Salaries  ol  judges 

91-382  Salaries  o(  supporting  personnel.-'.""'^!^!^ 

91-420  Fees  and  expenses  of  court-appointed  counsel.. 

91-382  Feesol  lurors 

91-382  Travel  and  miscellaneous  expenses 

91-382  Administrative  Office  ol  the  U.S.  Courts  

and  " 

91-420              Tntal.  Courts  ot  Appeals,  dbtrict  courts,  and  other 
judicial  services.. 


1,910.000 
2.  700. 000 
6. 700. 000 
1.400.000 
1.560.000 
202.400 


1.400.000 
1,900.000 
5.700.000 
1.000.000 
1. 360, 000 
70  000 


1, 400. 000 
1.900.000 
5. 700. 000 
1. 000. 000 
1.300.000 
70.000 


1.400,000 
1,900,000 
5. 700,  OOO 
1,000.000 
1. 360. 000 
70  000 


-510.000  .... 
-800.000  .... 
-1.000.000  ... 
-400.000  .... 
-200.000  .... 
-132.400  ... 


(^mmission  on  Bankruptcy  Laws  o 
91-420    Salaries  and  expenses 


Ore  Unitetl  Slates 


Total,  the  Judiciary: 
Fiscal  year  1970... 
Fiscal  year  1971... 


20.000  . 
15.226.400 


20.000 
12,172,000 


-1-20,000  . 
+142,000 


S,  Doc. 

91-114    Salaries  and  expenses 


RELATED  AGENCIES 
EQual  Employment  Opportunity  Commission 


Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 

91-382    Paymen.  ot  Vietnam  and  U.S.S.  "Pueblo"  prisoner  of  war 
claims _ 


265.000 


265.000 


265.000 


500,000  . 


143,000  . 


S.DOC 


National  Commission  on  Firs  Prevention  and  Control 

91-404    Expenses. 

Small  Business  Administration 

91-114    Salaries  and  expenses  (by  transfer)... (5.0OO.0OO). 

91-114    Disaster  loan  fund lo.OOO.OOO  100,000,000 

Tariff  Commission 
91-382    Salaries  and  expenses _ 


(5,000,000) 


(3,000,000)      (-2,000.000)      (+3.000.000)      (-2.000,l»)) 
100,000,000 +100,000,000  


450,000 


350,000 


450,000 


102,065.000 
(5000.000)., 


Total,  related  agencies 

By  transfer " 

Total,  chapter  X,  now  budget  (obligational)  au- 
thority; 

Fiscal  year  1970 20  000 

Fiscal  year  1971 :._.;;        176,425400  ' 


615000 


101,708,000 
(5000,000) 


100,615.000 
(3.000.000) 


-1.450.000      +100,000,000         -1,093,1011 
(-2,000,000)      (+3,000,000) 


20,000 
151,258,000 


20,000  . 
146.145.000 


Total.. 


+20.000  . 
+111.422,000 


176.445.400  34.723.000  151.278  000  146.165000        -30.280.400      +111.442.000  -5.113.000 


y  transfer: 

fiscal  year  1970.. 
Fiscal  year  1971.. 


(489.000). 
(5000.000).. 


(489.000) 
(5.000.000) 


Total (5.489.000).. 


(489.000).. 
(3. 000.  OOO) 


(-2.000.000) 


(-1-489.000).. 
(+3. 000, 000) 


(-2,000,000) 


Appropriation  to  liquidato  contract  au- 
thorization.  


(5489.000)         (3,489,000)      (-2,000,000)      (+3489,000)     (-2,000,0 


(105,000) 
(75,000) 


(105,000) 
(75000) 


(105,000) 
(75000) 


(105000)  . 
(75000)  . 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Conferenn  action  csmpired  m 


Oflpartnwnt  or  activMy 


Budgot 
tstimatt 


Conforanct 

action 


Budftl 

•stjmato 


CHAPTER  XI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Fadtral  Avfatlon  Admlnlrintion 


91-408 
91-408 

91-408 


91-408 
91-408 


Optratlons  (airport  and  airway  trust  fund) 

Oparations. 

Fadlitiasand  aqulpmant  (airport  and  airway  trust  fund) 

Rasaarch  and  davwopment  (airport  and  ai  way  trust  fund) . . 
Grants-in-aid  for  airports  (airport  and  airway  tntst  fund): 

Ptanntng  grants 

Davelopnient  grants  (appropriation  to  Uquidata 
contract  auttiortiatfon) 


$8,963,000  16,000,000. 


■36,000,000 

>  33, 000, 000 


36.000,000 
24,000,000 


96,000.000  . 

60,000.000 
24.000,000 


16^000,000 


-$2,963,000 +$6,000,000 

,. _6  000  000 

+12,000.000      +$12,066,066"      -12;000;000 
—9,000,000 

-5.000,000 


10,000,000  10.000,000  15,000,000  10.000.000 

(40,000,000)       (40,000.000)      (100.000,000)       (60.000.000)    (+20,000,000)    (+20.000,000)    (-40,000.000) 


Payments  to  Uie  airport  and  airway  trust  fund  (intragovern- 

mantai  transaction). ._ 

Safety  n      ■ 


(576.989.000).. 
3.537.000 


(-576,989.000).. 

I.OOO.OOO         -2.537.000  .. 


Total.  Federal  Aviation  Administration. . 
Consisting  of: 

Trust  funds , 

Federal  funds , 


S.D0C. 
91-114 


Federal  Railroad  Administration 

Federal  grants  to  the  National  Railroad  Passenger  Corpora- 
tion  

REUTED  AGENCY 

lottrstate  Comfflorce  Commission 

Payment  ot  loan  guaranties 


91.500.000 

87,963,000 
3,537,000 

77,000,000 

76,000,000 
1,000,900 

106,000,000 

99,000,000 
7,000,000 

89,000,000 

88,000,000 
1,000,000 

-2,500,000 

+37,000 
-2,537,000  . 

+12.000,000 
+12,000.000 

-17,000,000 

-11,000,000 
-6,000,000 

40,000,000 +40,000,000  . 


40,615,000  . 


40,685,000  40,685,000  +40,685,000  . 


Total,  chapter  XI,  new  budget(obllgatlonaI)  nthor* 
Ity. 
Appropriation  to  titiuidate  contract  authority... 
Intragovemmental  transaction  (Federal  funds 
payment  to  trust  fund). 


712.185,000  77,000,000         186,685,000         169,685,000         -2,500,000       +92,685,000       -17,000,000 

(+20,000,000)    (-40.000^000) 


(40,000,000)       (40,000,000)      (100,000,000)       (60,000,000)    (+20,000.000' 
(576,989,000) (-S76,989,000j 


91-382 
S,Doc 


CHAPTER  XII 

TREASURY  DEPARTMENT 

Bureau  of  Customs 

Salan'esand  expenses 

Bureau  of  the  Mint 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Internal  Revenue  Service 

Revenue  accounting  and  processing 

Compliance 


500,000  500,000 


Oanfuaga)         (language)  (language)  (language).. 


118.000 
6,200,000 


118,000 
750,000 


118,000 
5,026,000 


118,000  . 
5,026,000 


-1,174,000         +4,276,000. 


Total,  Treasury  Department 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
Domestic  Council 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Exaculivo  Office  ol  the  ProsidenL 


-1,174,000         +4,276,000. 


960,000 
1,036,000 


960,000 
900,000 


+750,000  . 


1,996,000 


+750,000  . 


TeW,  chapter  XII,  new  budget  (obligational)  au* 
thority... 


8,814,000  2,478000 


-1,310000         +5,026,000. 


91-420 

and 
S.DOC 
91-117 


CHAPTER  XIII 
Claims  and  Judgments 
Claims  and  judgments.. 


Total,  new  budget  (obligaUonsI)  authority: 

Fiscal  year  1970 

Fiscal  year  1971 


Limitations 

By  transfer: 

Fiscal  year  1970.. 

Fiscal  year  1971.. 


2O000  ..  20,000  20,000. 

1,928,965,264      1,525,365,538     2,089,087,792      1,853,352,792 


+20,000. 

-75,612,472      +327,987,254 


-235,735,000 


1,928,985,264      1,525,365,538     2,089,107,792      1,853,372,792 


-75,612,472      +326.007,254      -235,735,000 


(27,883,000) 


(489,000). 
(5,685,000) 


(27,775,000) 
""  "(485,0011) 


(27,783,000)        (27,783,000)         (-100,000) 


(+8,000).. 


(489.000) 
(5485000) 


(489.000) 

(3.485.000)      (-2.200.000) 


(+489.000) 

(+3.000.000)      (-2,000,000) 


Total,  transfers.. 


(485000)         (5.974,000)         (3,974,000)      (-2.200.000)      (+3.489.000)      (-2.000,000) 


Appropriations 
authorization. 


to     liquidate    contract 


(41,355.000)       (40,105,000)      (100,105,000)       (60,105,000)    (+18,750,000)    (+20,000,000)    (-40,000,000) 


■  Inadifition,  excess  Pakistani  mpees  are  made  available  for  raiitf.  rakabilltatlen  and  rocon-        >  Exdudes  {22,500,000  lor  payment  to  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcisttnf(H  Doc  91-404) 
strucMn  m  East  Pakistan.  lot  considered  in  connectnn  with  this  bW. 

'  Deterred  pending  authorization. 
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Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Bow). 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  the  last  appropriation  bill  of  this 
.^e-ssion,  I  believe  I  should  point  out  that 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures  has  recently  issued 
its  stair  report.  No.  U.  on  the  1971  budg- 
et. The  Information  it  contains  is  espe- 
cially pertinent  in  view  of  some  of  the 
remarks  that  have  been  made  on  this 
floor  in  recent  weeks  about  how  this  Con- 
sress  is  cutting  the  budget  by  reducing 
appropriations. 

Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  reducing  ap- 
propriations— but  the  only  substantial 
reduction  is  iii  Defense.  And  it  may  be 
that  our  reductions  here  have  been  too 
severe  when  you  consider  that  our  na- 
tional security  is  involved.  In  many  of 
our  appropriation  bills  there  was  no 
.significant  change.  In  others,  such  as 
Education,  Housing,  Agriculture,  and 
Labor-HEW,  we  have  added  over  $1,2 
billion.  Except  for  our  action  on  the  De- 
fense bill,  this  Congress  has  increased 
the  budget — and  by  a  considerable 
amoimt. 

But  Mr,  Speaker,  claiming  credit  for 
reducing  appropriations  is  like  a  half- 
truth.  It  ignores  the  many  actions  of  this 
Congress  that  have  authorized  "manda- 
tory and  "backdoor"  spending.  These 
kinds  of  legislative  bills  have  added  t8.4 
billion  in  spending  authority  to  the 
President's  budget  in  the  House.  Over 
$6.8  billion  of  this  kind  of  authority  has 
already  become  law.  This  will  add  at  least 
S3  billion  in  expenditures  this  fiscal  year 
and  billions  more  in  years  to  come.  These 
amoimts  cannot  be  overlooked. 

As  I  have  said  many  times  before.  Con- 
gress has  been  on  record  for  a  lone  time 
in  trying  to  avoid  back-door  spending.  It 
is  one  v  ay  we  can  protect  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  cne  way  we 
can  respect  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
vides that  no  moneys  may  be  expended 
except  by  appropriation.  This  year  this 
Hou-e  has  failed  to  protect  the  Trcasurj' 
to  date  by  the  amount  of  $8.4  billion. 

In  addition  congressional  action  on 
over  $4  billion  worth  of  income  produc- 
ing or  revenue  legislation  requested  by 
the  President  has  not  been  completed. 
These  moneys  should  not  be  forgotten 
when  people  express  concern  about  the 
possibilitv  of  decreased  receipts  next 
spring.  The  atisence  of  these  monevs  will 
also  help  to  insure  a  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1971 

Yes.  Mr.  Sjieaker,  ne  will  have  a  deficit 
this  year  1  do  not  know  how  much  it  will 
be  or  whom  it  will  help,  but  I  do  know 
whom  it  will  not  help. 

It  wlU  not  help  25  mUlion  people 
fighting  a  losing  battle  to  make  their  so- 
cial security  checks  cover  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing. 

It  will  not  help  9  million  or  more  citi- 
zens on  public  assistance. 

It  will  not  help  milUons  of  middle-class 
Americans  caught  between  taxes  and  a 
cost  of  living  that  all  of  us  want  to  bring 
down. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  my  colleagues 
should  be  claiming  credit  for  this  Con- 
gress for  reducing  the  budget.  As  the 
most    recent    Joint    committee    budget 
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scorekeeping  report  shows— it  did  not 
really  happen  that  way. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

AMKNDME.VTS    IN  MSACBEEMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  first  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  Ko.  6.  Page  B.  line  31, 
Insert:  "ProtHded.  That  this  appropriation 
shall  be  available  only  upon  enactment  Into 
law  ot  autborlzlng  loglalatlou". 

MOTION    OFTCBXO    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  CTerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  7.  Page  5,  line  33. 
Insert:  "Provided  /urther.  That  obligations 
Incurred  from  funds  appropriated  herein 
shall  not  exceed  the  toul  amount  authorized 
In  H.R.  19911,  or  similar  legislation." 

MOTION    OFFEREO    BY     MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  olTer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAHON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  7  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  8.  Page  6.  line  4 
strike  out  "HSO.OOO.OOO "  and  Insert  •■»195  -' 
000,000". 

MOTION  orrniED  bt  mr.  mahon 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  Bouse  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numt>ered  8  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows;  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment.  In- 
sert "S15S.ooo.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  9.  On  page  6.  line 
4.  insert:  ■Provided,  That  this  appropriation 
ihall  be  available  oiUy  upon  enactment  Into 
law  of  authorizing  legislation". 

MOTION    OPFEJUEll    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  aerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mamon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  9  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 


will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  10.  Page  6.  line 
8.  insert:  "Provided  further.  That  obliga- 
tions incurred  from  funds  appropriated  here- 
in shall  not  exceed  the  total  amount  author- 
ized in  Hil.  19911.  or  similar  legislation." 

MOTION    OFTEBBD    BT    MB.    MARON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  10  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  ll.  Page  6  line  10 
insert:  ^ 

"CONTINCENCT    FUND 

"For  the  additional  amount  for  'Contin- 
gency funds',  «16.000,000,  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended:  Provided.  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  only  upon 
enactment  Into  law  of  authorizing  leglsla- 

MOTION    orrCBEO    BT    UtL.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Makon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  11  and  concur  therein 
witb  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

"CONTINCENCT    rUND 

"For  the  additional  amount  for  'Contin- 
gency funds,'  S7,50O.0O0:  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  avalUble  only  upon 
enactment  into  law  of  authorizing  legisla- 
tion " 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  13:  Page  6.  line 
15.  Insert  the  following: 

"ExpoBT-IMpoBT  Bank  or  the  Uniteo  States 

"LIMITATION    ON    AOMINISTBATIVE   EXPENSES 

"In  addition  to  the  amount  otherwise  made 
available  for  entertainment  allowances  for 
members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  for  the 
current  ascal  year.  88,000  shall  be  available 
for  such  purposes." 

MOTION   orrEBED   BT   MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.   13:   Page  6.  line 
31.  insert  the  fallowing: 
"Excess  Foreign  Cubrencixs  fob  Pakistan 

"For  assistance  for  relief,  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  In  East  Pakistan  in  ad- 
dition to  funds  otherwise  available  for  sucb 
purposes,  such  amounts  of  Pakistani  rupees 
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as  the  Treasury  Department  determines  to 
oe  txcess  to  the  normal  requirements  of 
the  17nlted  States  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  such  amounte  to  remain 
available  for  a  period  of  one  year  from 
tM  date  of  enactment  of  HJ{.  19911,  or 
similar  legislation." 

motion    offered    BT    MB.    MAKON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement: 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  15:  Page  8.  line  8, 
gtrllte  out  "8350,000"  and  Insert  "8500.000". 

MOTION    offered    B¥    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ht.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  15. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  8,  line 
8,  insert  the  following: 

"OPEBATIMC   EXPENSES,   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS 
SZBVICE 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Operating 
expenses.  Public  BuUdings  Service',  $11,350,- 
000:  Provided,  That  this  appropriation  and 
the  'Buildings  management  fund'  (40  U.S.C. 
400(f)),  shall  be  available  for  employment 
of  guards  for  all  buildings  and  areas  owned 
or  occupied  by  the  United  States  and  under 
the  charge  and  control  of  the  Oeneral  Serv- 
ices Administration  or  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment (or  the  Postal  Service),  and  such 
guards  shall  have,  with  respect  to  such  prop- 
erty, the  powers  of  special  policemen  pro- 
vided by  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
June  1,  1948  (63  Stat.  281:  40  U.S.C.  318),  but 
shall  not  be  restricted  to  certain  Federal 
property  as  otherwise  required  by  the  pro- 
viso to  said  section:  Provided  further.  That 
the  limitation  on  the  amounts  deposited  for 
Administrative  operations  in  the  Adminis- 
trative Operations  Fund  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  is  increased  by  the  amount  of  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  appropriated  herein," 

motion    offered    by    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu 
of  the  sum  named  In  said  amendment  In- 
sert:   "»8,0OO,0OO". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  18:  Page  9,  line  23. 
Insert  the  following: 

"SITES    and    expenses,    PUBLIC    BUILDINGS 
PBOJECT8 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'sites  and 
expenses,  public  buildings  projects',  83,452.- 
OOO,  to  remain  available  until  expended." 


MOTION     OTTTaXD     BT     MR.     MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  18  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  Amendment  No.  22:  Page  10,  line 
13,  Insert  the  following: 

"Funds  Appbopbiateo  to  the  PBEsmENT 

"APPALACHIAN  BECIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Appala- 
chian Regional  Development  Programs', 
$8,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended: Provided.  That  such  funds  shall 
only  be  available  for  Increasing  the  Federal 
contribution  to  projects  under  the  Airport 
and  Airways  Development  Act  of  1970;  and 
provided  further,  That,  when  the  Secretary 
of  Transportation  determines  that  the  proj- 
ect enhances  safety,  the  total  Federal  con- 
tribution may  be  lOO  percent  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  314(b)  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended." 

MOTION  OFFERED  BY  MB.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  MAHON  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein 
witb  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  following : 

"FUKDS  APPBOPRIATED  TO  THE  PBESIDENT 

"APPALACHIAH  REGIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

PROGRAM 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Programs,' 
$8,500,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended." 

<Mr.  HECHLER  of  "West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  ) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Nation  was  shocked  at  the 
tragedy  which  occurred  on  the  evening 
of  November  14,  1970,  when  the  entire 
Marshall  University  football  team, 
coaches,  athletic  staff  as  well  as  many 
prominent  Huntingtonians — friends  of 
Marshall  University — were  killed  In  the 
crash  of  a  Southern  Airways  chartered 
DC-9  attempting  to  land  in  the  fog  and 
rain  at  the  Tri-State  Airport  In  my 
hometown  of  Himtington,  W.  Va. 

There  were  75  wonderful  people  on 
that  plane,  including  the  pilot,  copilot, 
and  crew,  and  all  75  men  and  women 
perished  in  that  terrible  accident.  Com- 
mencing December  14,  the  National 
Transportation  Safety  Board  held  hear- 
ings for  3  days  in  Huntington,  W.  Va„  at 
which  many  witnesses  testified  on  the 
probable  and  possible  causes  of  the 
crash.  There  has  been  a  vast  amoimt  of 
speculation.  Informed  and  uninformed, 
about  the  reasons  why  the  plane  was 
coming  in  too  low  and  struck  the  tops 
of  tall  trees,  cart-wheeled  after  striking 
the  mountainside,  and  burned. 


I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  is  doubly  handicapped 
when  it  comes  to  building  airports  which 
will  reduce  the  margin  of  safety  error  to 
a  minimum,  so  as  to  protect  the  lives 
and  safety  of  those  who  fiy  into  these 
airports.  I  challenge  anyone  who  has 
flown  into  either  Charleston  or  Hunting- 
ton. W.  Va. — hilltop  airports  with  nm- 
ways  of  6,300  and  5,280  feet,  respectively, 
to  compare  and  contrast  these  airports 
with  other  airports  aroimd  the  Nation. 
In  West  Virginia  and  other  sections  of 
Appalachia,  we  have  very  little  level 
ground  on  which  to  build  airports,  hence 
the  price  of  moving  earth  to  shave  the 
tops  off  mountains  runs  very  high.  That 
is  our  first  handicap.  Our  second  handi- 
cap is  that  every  mile  of  road  in  West 
Virginia  costs  more  than  in  flat  areas, 
and  wc  simply  do  not  have  sufficient 
funds  in  the  economy  of  our  State  to 
raise  millions  of  dollars  needed  in 
matching  funds  to  build  safe  and  secure 
airports. 

Let  me  give  you  a  specific  example,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  1967,  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  selected  a  site  for  a  new 
airport  with  a  rimway  upwards  of  8,000 
feet — capable  to  i>eing  easily  extended  to 
10,000  feet — wliich  was  located  24.5  miles 
from  Charleston  and  25.5  miles  from 
Himtington,  half  a  mile  north  of  Inter- 
stale  Highway  64.  The  new  airport  was  to 
be  located  almost  midway  between  these 
two  cities  which  are  50  miles  apart  and 
joined  by  an  interstate  highway.  After  an 
extensive,  impartial,  and  objective  study, 
the  PAA  strongly  recommended  that  the 
communities  get  together  and  support 
construction  of  such  an  surport.  Bond 
elections  were  held  in  two  counties,  and 
carried  by  85  percent  majorities,  but  a 
bond  election  failed  in  Kanawha  County 
in  which  the  city  of  Charleston  is  located. 
Critics  of  the  new,  safe,  superior  airport 
claimed  that  enough  local  financing  did 
not  exist  to  build  this  new  airport,  and 
unfortunately  it  has  iu>t  been  built. 

It  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
wherever  an  air  traveler  boards  a  plane, 
whatever  State  he  comes  from,  he  should 
have  his  safety  protected  and  his  life  not 
jeopardized  by  flying  into  airports  that 
are  inferior.  In  answer  to  this  oliserva- 
Uon,  there  are  those  who  state  that  FAA 
maintains  safety  standards,  and  would 
close  any  airport  in  West  Virginia  which 
is  unsafe,  I  submit  that  safety  is  a  rela- 
tive matter  which  consists  of  many  fac- 
tors, and  no  matter  how  high  your  stand- 
ards may  be,  a  combination  of  many  fac- 
tors can  reduce  the  margin  of  error.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  some  airports  are 
relatively  safer  than  others.  Dulles  Air- 
port would  probably  be  near  the  top  of 
the  list  in  relatively  safe  airports.  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  say  the  same  for  West 
Virginia's  airports. 

In  order  to  improve  the  existing  air- 
ports in  West  Virginia,  it  is  certainly 
essential  to  lengthen  the  rimway  at  the 
Tri-State  Airport  to  6,500  feet  and  in- 
stall a  glide  slope  for  the  instrument 
landing  system.  Beyond  this,  it  is 
as  important  now  as  it  always  has  been 
to  move  forfi'ard  quickly  toward  con- 
struction of  a  modem  regional  airport 
to  serve  both  Charleston  and  Himting- 
ton. I  certainly  wish  that  the  Senate  ver- 
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sion  of  the  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  had  prevailed,  for  this  would  have 
enabled  an  immediate  start  on  neces- 
sary Improvements  at  the  Tri-State  Air- 
port in  Huntington,  by  allowing  (or  100 
percent  Federal  expenditure — instead  of 
the  upper  limit  of  80  percent  now  au- 
thorized by  the  basic  PAA  legislation 
which  proWdes  60  percent,  plus  the  30- 
percent  supplement  provided  by  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Act.  Although  I  am 
pleaded  that  $8.5  million  has  been  added 
for  the  Appalachian  Commission,  I  re- 
gret that  the  formula  will  not  allow  100- 
percent  Federal  funding  for  the  con- 
struction of  necessary  safety  features  at 
Trl-State  Airport. 

I  have  conferred  on  .several  occasions 
with  my  colleague  from  West  Virginia, 
Senator  Btrd,  who  sponsored  the  100- 
percent  amendment  which  passed  the 
other  body.  I  have  also  conferred  with 
my  colleague  from  West  Virginia  iMr. 
Slack>  ,  who  serves  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  have  also 
talked  with  my  colleague  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Stacokhs),  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce.  Earlier  today,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Jonss)  indi- 
cated informally  that  he  would  be  glad 
to  speak  in  favor  of  retention  of  the 
provision  sponsored  In  the  Senate  by 
Senator  Byxb.  I  consider  this  significant, 
because  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jams)  Is  a  key  sponsor  of  the  au- 
thorizing legislation,  as  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

I  am  disappointed  that  the  House  con- 
ferees did  not  come  to  agreement  with 
the  Senate  conferees  on  this  item,  since 
we  are  dealing  with  the  lives  and  safety 
of  people  from  many  States.  There  were 
residents  of  13  different  States  among 
the  75  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  Mar- 
shall tragedy.  I  repeat  that  residents 
of  every  State  in  the  Union  should  liave 
their  safety  fully  protected,  no  matter 
where  they  fly  commercially,  and  their 
life  and  safety  must  not  be  jeopardized 
because  a  State  has  to  build  an  expen- 
sive airport  in  mountainous  terrain  or 
does  not  have  the  matching  funds  to 
provide  a  superior  airport.  Congress  must 
face  up  to  this  problem,  because  it  is  a 
national  problem  which  legislation  now 
on  the  statute  books  fails  to  meet. 

( Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  thi.s  point  in  the  Rscoiu).) 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  should  like  to  advise  the  House  of 
the  yeoman-like  work  of  a  memiwr  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Slack  I  in  obtaining  for  his 
State  approval  by  the  House  conferees 
of  the  $8.5  million  provided  in  amend- 
ment in  disaereement  No.  22  for  upgrad- 
ing and  improvmg  airports  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  upgrading  and  improving  in- 
cludes extensions  of  runways  and  mod- 
em electronic  equipment  designed  to  in- 
sure .safety  of  aircraft  and  passengers 
during  takeoffs  and  landings. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 


will  reiMrt  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:  Page  IS,  line  1, 
insert  ttie  following: 

"PATMXMT   TO    THE    TTTK    TRIBX   OF   THI    UXITTAH 
AKD    omAT    BESEaVATTON 

"For  reUnburaement  to  tbe  tlte  Tribe  of 
the  t71ntah  and  Ouray  Reservation  for  tribal 
funds  thst  were  used  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  Uintah  Indian  irrigation 
project,  Utah,  and  for  Interest  thereon,  as 
authorized  by  the  Act  of  8eptemt>er  18,  1070 
(Public  Law  91-403).  »3,5<1,700:  ProvKieit. 
That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may.  In 
his  discretion,  pay  directly  to  the  tribe,  or 
the  tribal  trust  fund,  any  or  all  of  seventy- 
two  and  eight  hundred  and  thirty-eight  one- 
thousandths  per  centum  (73.838  per  centtuu) 
of  the  foregoing  amount." 

MOTION  OmaXD  BT  UB.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numtiered  37  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendments  No.  39:  Page  IS,  line 
8  strllce  out  "*3,13S,000'-  and  Inaan  "»13S6,- 
000" 

UOTION  OrTBBED  BT  MB.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  tliat  the  Bouse  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Semite  numlwred  39  and  concur  therem 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  amount  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  "f3,16S,000". 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan,  Mr.  I^>eak- 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
for  yielding. 

I  notice  the  figure  In  the  conference 
report  is  $30,000  above  either  the  House 
or  the  Senate  figure.  Can  the  clulrman 
explain  this  to  me? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  Is  in- 
quiring as  to  amendment  No.  20.  It  was 
reported  In  technical  disagreement. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  have  offered  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment 
with  an  amendment  to  provide  $2,195,000 
for  the  National  Park  Service,  "Manage- 
ment and  Protection,"  instead  of  the 
$2,123,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$1,855,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  increase  over  the  amount  provided 
by  the  House  includes  $30,000  to  Imple- 
ment Public  Law  91-462  which  author- 
izes a  study  of  the  feasibility  and  desir- 
ability of  establishing  a  unit  of  the  na- 
tional park  system  to  commemorate  the 
opening  of  the  Cherokee  Strip  to  home- 
steading.  It  was  brought  back  in  dis- 
agreement and  therefore  is  subject  to 
a  decision  by  the  House,  It  was  not  In- 
cluded In  the  conference  report.  It  is 
above  the  figure  of  either  house,  so  under 
the  rules  of  conference  it  had  to  be 
brought  back  outside  the  formal  con- 
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ference  report  to  technical  disagreement 
and  made  subject  to  a  separate  motion. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  And  the 
chairman  then  is  suggesting  that  the  fig- 
ure be  the  $30,000  in  excess  of  the  flguie 
as  it  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes,  that  is  what  tiie 
conferees  agreed  to  do. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr, 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington. 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washtogton.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  say  this  is  the  figure  the 
House  approved  with  the  exdeption  of 
the  item  of  $30,000  for  the  Cherokee 
Strip. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  So  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  chairman  that  it  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  House  to  take  tills  ac- 
tion because  it  was  not  in  the  House 
bUl? 

Mr.  MAHON.  That  is  essentially  cor- 
rect. The  conference  amount  is  above 
the  total  amount  originally  approved  by 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  to  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  14,  line  14, 
Insert: 

••TOtJTH  CONSERVATION  CORPS 

"SAUkBnS    AND   BXPENSZ3 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  13,  1070 
(Public  Law  01-378),  estsbUshlng  the  Touth 
Conservation  C^rps,  $2,500,000,  to  remain 
available  until  expended:  Prorlded,  That 
81,360,000  BhaU  be  available  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  81,350,000  shall  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture." 

MOTION    OrrSBBD    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  to  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  44:  Page  20,  ime  1, 
strike  "VII"  and  Insert  "Vm". 

MOTION   OITEaED    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  »>eaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  44  and  concur  tberem 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  the  Sen- 
ate amendment.  Insert  the  foUowlng: 

"vin 

"LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH 
"HOUBB   or   BXPBBSENTATnrSS 

"The  provisions  relatmg  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  carried  m  House 
Resolution  1338,  Nlnety-Orst  Congress,  shall 
be  the  permanent  law  with  respect  thereto," 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  to  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  45 :  Page  30.  line  8, 
Insert: 

"SENATE 

"Contingent  Expenses  or  the  Senate 

"XNQimUES    AND    IHVEST1OATI0N8 

"For  on  additional  amount  for  Inquiries 
and  Investigations'.  83.186.030. 

"LBOISLATrVE    BEOBQANIZATION 

"For  additional  amounts  for  tocreaaed 
costs  as  authorized  by  the  Legislative  Reor- 
guiisatlon  Act  ot  1970.  related  costs,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  follows: 

'■  'Salaries,  Officers  and  Employees',  8878,- 
SS3:  Provided,  That  effective  January  1,  1971, 
the  per  annum  compensation  of  the  six  ex- 
pert transcribers  in  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary shaU  not  exceed  810,008  each,  and  the 
Sscretary  of  the  Senate  may  employ  and  Bx 
tlM  oompensatton  of  a  Special  Assistant  and 
a  Clerk  at  not  to  exceed  810,473  each  m  lieu 
of  two  Clerlts  at  not  to  exceed  816,313  each. 

"CONTINCENT     EXPENSES    OP    THE    SENATE 

""Senate  Policy  Committees',  86,000. 

"  maoellaneous  Items',  837,610. 

"  'Stationary  (Revolvmg  Fimd) ',  8160. 

MOTION   OrrEEXXI   BY    ME.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

llr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendnient  of 
the  Senate  numbered  45  and  ooncur  therem. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  CTerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  to  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  48:  Page  28.  line  6. 

Insert: 

"SENATE    OPnCE    BUSUHNOB 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  'Senate 
OOlce  BuUdlngs'  81B9.S0O.  to  remam  avoU- 
>ble  until  June  30, 1972." 

MOTION    orrEEXD    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Oerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  48  and  ooncur  thereto. 

The  motlCTi  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
win  report  the  next  amendment  to  dls- 
•greement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  34,  line  8. 

laiert: 

"Atomic  Enebot  CoMMiaaioN 

"PLANT    AND    CAPTTAL    EQCIPMXNT 

"For  an  additional  amoimt  for  "Plant  and 
oajaui  equipment'.  826.500,000,  to  remam 
•vaiUbie  untu  expended :  Provided,  That  this 
P*r*graph  shall  be  effective  only  upon  enact- 
ment mto  law  of  S.  4667,  01st  Congress." 

MOTION    OPTEEED   BY    ME.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  lis  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
Ihe  Senate  numbered  60  and  concur  therem. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
"U  report  the  next  amendment  to  dls- 
•weement. 
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Senate  amendment  No.  63:  Page  34  line 
18,  Insert: 

"OENEaAL   INVXVnaATIONa 

"For  on  sddltlonal  amount  for  'Qeneral 
Investigations',  8800.000,  to  remam  available 
imtlt  expended." 

HOTTON   OrPXEED  BT    MB.    MAHON 

lii.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  offer  a  mo- 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  63  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Oerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  to  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  On  pace  36 
line  1,  insert:  ^^ 

"OPEBATION  AND  MAXNTEITANCX,  GEMEEOL 

"For  on  additional  amount  for  'operatloa 
and  Momtenonce,  Qeneral',  83,000,000,  to  r«- 
maln  available  until  expended," 

MOTION   OPPEBZD   BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  at 
the  Senate  numbered  63  and  concur  therem 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment,  insert 
•■81,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  to  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  68:  On  page  38 
line  13.  insert:  'of  which  83,220,000  Is  for 
acquisition  and  repair  of  sectu-ity  equipment 
for  Federal  court  facilities  and  shall  remain 
avouable  untu  expended." 

MOTION   OPPEBXD   BT   ME.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  68  and  ooncur  thereto 
with  an  amendment,  aa  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  stun  named  to  said  amendment  Insert 
"81,810,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  to 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  59.  on  page  36. 
line  18,  insert:  "tocludlng  the  purchase  for 
poUoe-type  use  without  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral purchase  price  limitation  for  the  ciurent 
fiscal  year  600  paasenger  motor  vehicles." 

MOTION   OPPBEED   BT    ME.   MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  69  ahd  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  next  amendment  to 
disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  00:  On  page  36. 
Une  22.  insert: 


"SCrPPOBT    OP   tTNITXD   STATES   PEiaON^W 

"For  on  additional  amount,  QbcbI  year 
1970,  for  "Support  of  United  States  prison- 
ers', 8489,000,  lo  be  derived  by  transfer  frosn 
the  appropriation  foe  "Salaries  and  expenses. 
Bureau  of  Prisons",  fiscal  year  1870."* 

MOTION     OPPXaED    ET    MB.    MASON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  60  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
wiU  report  the  next  amendment  to  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  61 :  On  pace  37.  Una 
9,  insert:  ^ 

""BtTEEAtT  OP  NaBCOTICS  AND  DaNCEBOUB  DBtrOS 
"'SALAEIES   AND   EXPENSES 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  including  purcliase  of  not  to 
exceed  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  paaaen- 
ger  motor  vehicles  for  police-type  use  with- 
out regard  to  the  general  price  limitation 
for  the  current  fiscal  year;  and  not  to  ex- 
ceed 8146.000  for  payment  of  accommoda- 
tions in  the  District  of  Coltunbia  m  connec- 
tion with  traimng  activities,  87.000,000." 

MOTION    OPPEBkO    BT    MB.    MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows : 

Mr.  Mahon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  61  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
WiU  report  the  next  amendment  to  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  83:  On  page  37 
Une  19.  insert: 

"Oppice  op  "Tzlxcommunicatiomv 
""beseabcb.  encineeeing.  analtsib,  and 

"technical  sxxvices 
"'For  expenses  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
telecommunications  functions  assigned  to 
the  Secretary  of  (Commerce  pursuant  to  Ex- 
ecutive Order  11658  of  September  4,  1970, 
indudmg  activities  authorized  by  15  U.SO 
372(f)  (13)  and  (18),  81,000,000.  to  nmaUi 
available  until  expended." 

MOTION  OPPEEED  BT  MB.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

fllr.  Mauon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  63  and  concur  thereto 
with  on  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  named  in  said  amendment  Insert 
'"8700.000"". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  to  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUowa: 

Senate  amendment  No.  71:  On  page  SO, 
line  20.  Insert: 

"BALABIXa  AND  EXPENSES 

"For  an  additional  amotmt  for  'Salaries 
and  expenses'.  86,000,000,  to  be  transferred 
from  the  "Disaster  loan  fund'." 

motion  OPPEBED  BT  MB.  MAHON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  offer  a 
motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 

Mr.  BCamon  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Itc  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  71  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment .  as  follows :  In  Ueu  of  the 
sum  named  In  said  amendment  Insert  "$3,- 
000.000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  In  dis- 
agreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  81:    On  page  34. 
Une  18,  Uuert: 

"RELATED  AGENCY 

"iKnaSTATX   COMMESCZ   COMltlSSXON 

•'PATBKT   or   LOAN    CUABANT^W 

"Por  an  additional  amount  for  'Payment  of 
Loan  Ouarantlea',  •40,686,000,  together  with 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay 
Interest." 

MOTION    OFTEaED    BT    MK.    UABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  tlAHOH  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  81  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

8enat«  amendment  No.  84: 

Page  35.  strike  "S750.000"  and  insert  the 
following.  "Including  the  purchase  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  police-type  use,  in  addition  to  those 
heretofore  authorized,  without  regard  to  the 
general  purchase  price  limitation  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  but  not  In  excess  of 
•800  per  vehicle,  >5,036,000." 

MOTION   OrrEBED   BT    MK.    MABON 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Marok  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  Ueu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  "Including 
the  purchase  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  for  police-type  use,  in 
addition  to  those  heretofore  authorized. 
without  regard  to  the  general  purchase  price 
■limitation  for  the  current  fiscal  year, 
•5.026,000." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  during  which 
to  extend  their  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  Just  agreed  to.  and  to  include 
pertinent  extraneous  matter  and  tables. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ANOTHER  BLOW  AT  THE  COAL  IN- 
DUSTRY:   OIL  IMPORTS 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia 
asked  and  was  given  permission  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  re- 
vise and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  reading  the  front  page  of  this 
evening's  paper,  I  see  the  President  has 
struck  another  blow  at  the  coal  industry 
by  increasing  the  oil  import  quota  by 
100.000  barrels  per  day.  Mr.  George  A. 
Lincoln,  Director  of  the  OCBce  of  Emer- 
gency Preparedness,  told  newsmen  about 
this  action  which  will  probably  have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  coal  miners  of  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  very  unfortu- 
nate at  this  time  that  the  President 
should  increase  the  oil  import  quota. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentlenian  from  West  Vir- 
ginia knows  full  well  that  this  additional 
100,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  is  Just  a  drop 
in  the  bucket.  I  realize  that  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  has  been  the 
cause,  more  or  less,  for  keeping  these 
restrictions  on  imports  more  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  House.  I  know  he 
is  concerned  about  the  coal  miners  and 
the  economy  in  West  Virginia.  In  fact. 
the  gentleman  keeps  talking  about  West 
Virginia  as  though  there  were  no  other 
States  in  the  Union.  Cannot  the  gentle- 
man stop  talking  about  West  Virginia. 
Does  he  think  that  West  Virginia  is  the 
only  State  in  the  Union? 

I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
he  pay  a  little  bit  of  attention  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  New 
England,  which  Is  faced  with  frigid 
weather  without  adequate  fuel  and  oil 
supplies  because  of  the  brinksmanship 
that  is  being  played  by  the  administra- 
tion with  reference  to  increasing  these 
oil  imports.  They  could  increase  these 
imports  from  Canada  by  another  200.000 
barrels  a  day.  and  it  would  not  affect  the 
security  of  the  United  States  or  Canada 
one  iota. 

I  hope  that  the  gentleman  will  let  up 
a  little  bit  in  his  strenuous  and  successful 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  perhaps  give 
some  more  consideration  to  New 
England. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  I 
thank  the  gentlemai.  for  his  contribu- 
tion, but  I  have  run  out  of  time  to 
answer. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 


FURTHER  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 
BILL  H.R.  17867.  MAKING  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FOR  FOREIGN  AS- 
SISTANCE,   FISCAL    YEAR    1971 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 


Speaker's  table  the  bill  (Hil.  178<J7) 
making  appropriations  for  foreign  aa. 
slstance  and  related  programs  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1971,  and  for 
other  purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  insist  on  disagreement  to  the 
Senate  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
further  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  this  possibly  be 
the  annual  foreign  giveaway  bill? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  That  is  correct.  This  is 
the  regular  bill  that  passed  the  House 
and  passed  the  Senate  and  was  sent  to 
conference.  The  conference  agreement 
was  brought  back  to  the  House  and 
passed  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Senate  rejected  it.  The  Sen- 
ate appointed  new  conferees  and  are  ask- 
ing for  a  new  conference. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  be  a  rather 
devious  course  that  this  bill  is  taking. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  There  are  a  lot  of 
things  that  take  that  procedure  at  this 
time  of  the  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  it  be  any  great  lo&a 
if  tills  bill  never  again  saw  the  light  of 
day  and  stopped  traveling  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  bodies? 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  The  gentleman  and  I 
have  views  in  common  on  this  legislation. 
But  we  must  do  everything  in  our  power 
to  maintain  the  House  position. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  can  as- 
sure me  that  he  will  keep  our  views  on  a 
common  plane  with  respect  to  the  for- 
eign handout  bill,  I  will  withdraw  my 
reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  will  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  that  I 
will  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  With  that  assurance.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  wish  all  a  Merry 
Christmas. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlemao 
from  Louisiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and,  without  objection,  appoints  the  fol- 
lowing conferees :  Messrs.  Passicas. 
Natcher,  Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington, 
and  Messrs.  Cohelan,  Long  of  Maryland. 
McFall,  Mahon.  Srriver,  Conte.  Reio  of 
Illinois,  RiEGLE,  and  Bow. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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TAKE  PRIDE  IN  AMERICA 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  B 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  <Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day we  should  take  note  of  America's 
great  accomplishments  and  in  so  doing 
renew  our  faith  and  confidence  in  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  as  a  Nation. 
Church  membership  in  the  United  States 
has  nearly  doubled  since  1940  from 
64.502,000  to  128.470.000  in  1968. 


REPRESENTATIVE  TAFT  PRAISES 
CLEVELAND  PRESS  FOR  STORIES 
la^COURAGINO  NORTHERN  OHI- 
OANS  TO  WRITE  NORTH  VIETNAM 
GOVERNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cleveland 
Press  recently  invited  northern  Ohloans 
to  write  letters  to  the  North  Vietnamese 
Oovemment,  urging  the  release  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  war.  They  are  to  be 
commended  for  this  public  service. 

Over  21,000  responded  and  the  letters 
were  sent  to  Scripps-Howard's  Paris  cor- 
respondent Richard  Boyce,  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation 
at  the  peace  talks.  Predictably,  they  re- 
fused to  accept  the  letters. 

U.S.  Ambassador  Bruce  suggested  to 
Mr.  Boyce,  as  an  alternative,  that  stories 
about  the  letters  from  Ohioans  be  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record,  be- 
cause it  was  his  understanding  that 
translated  copies  of  the  Record  are  read 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  in 
Paris. 

With  that  hope,  I  Include  the  Cleve- 
land Press  articles,  in  full,  in  the  body 
of  the  Record  : 

Paess  POW  Norrxs  Spokned.  VS.  Envoy  Sats 

He'll  Help 

(By  Richard  H.  Boyce) 

Paris. — N«tb  Vietnam's  peace  talks  dele- 
gftttoo  here  haa  slammed  the  door  on  the 
the  POWrlte-a-thon  letters  you  Cleveland- 
era  wrote  pleading  for  American  prisoners  of 
war. 

But  do  not  give  up  hope.  Today  the  21.000 
letters  flown  to  Parts  will  be  shown  to  David 
E.  E.  Bruce,  head  of  the  n.S.  delegation  to 
the  Paris  Peace  Talks. 

Ambassador  Bruce  promised  to  study  them 
personally,  and  perhaps  he  can  find  a  way  to 
get  them— or  at  least  some  of  them — Into  the 
hands  of  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation. 

Members  of  the  American  delegation  as- 
sured me  that  Bruce  is  "in  deep  sympathy" 
with  the  Cleveland  letter  campaign,  spon- 
sored by  The  Press,  as  he  Is  with  other  letter- 
writing  groups  in  the  U.S. 

He  has  talked  with  a  number  of  such 
groups,  has  read  selections  of  the  prisoner- 
plea  letters  they  have  brought — alnwst  none 
of  which  the  North  Vietnamese  have 
accepted. 

Before  being  turned  over  to  Ambassador 
Bruce,  the  letters  spurned  by  the  Hanoi  dele- 
gates were  placed  on  display  In  the  Pan 
American  World  Airways  ticket  office  on  the 
Christmas- decorated  Avenue  des  Champs 
Elyseea.  Many,  many  Parisians  noted  the  Im- 
pressive stack  of  mall. 

Earlier  yesurday  the  letter  presentation 
was  attempted  at  the  North  Vietnamese 
delegation,  headquarters  to  Cholsy-le-Rol. 
a  Paris  suburb. 

No  explanation  for  the  cold  refusal  was 
given  by  the  Communists. 

As  soon  as  the  Vietnamese  at  the  door  saw 
the  Impressive  containers  of  letters,  he 
slammed  the  door  without  saying  a  word. 

Later,  this  correspondent  telephoned  a 
member  of  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation, 
asking  Information  about  the  Cleveland 
letters.  He  was  told,  "we  have  not  accepted 
any  letters.  We  do  not  accept  letters." 

Asked  If  he  was  aware  of  widespread  resent- 
ment   In    Cleveland    and    throughout    the 


United  States  because  of  North  Vietnam's 
brutal  treatment  of  American  prisoners,  the 
Communist  official  said: 

"That  Is  American  propaganda.  Our  people 
continue  to  practice  a  pcHlcy  of  humanity 
toward  prlaoners." 

Yet  the  Communist  delegation's  refusal  to 
accept  or  read  any  of  the  letters  was  not 
explained. 

While  Clevelanders'  letters  were  on  display 
at  Pan-Am  I  Joined  officials  of  the  airline  In 
reading  them  at  random. 

We  were  deeply  Impressed  by  the  sincerity 
and  eloquence  with  which  you  Clevelanders 
pleaded  your  case  for  the  American  prisoners 
of  war  hidden  behind  the  bamboo  curtain 
of  North  Vietnam. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  the  touching 
messages  we  read  .  .  . 

The  John  R.  Zanath  family  of  S624  North 
Circle  View  Dr.  Seven  HUls,  wrote: 

'•In  the  name  of  humanity  and  the  hope 
this  action  wui  help  end  a  war  which  has 
caused  misery  and  suffering  to  people  In  your 
country  and  ours — release  thwn!" 

In  the  same  vein  of  simple  eloquence  was 
the  plea  of  Leona  K.  Schroeder.  4465  South 
Hills  Dr. 

"Neither  your  boys  nor  our  boys  did  It  by 
choice.  God  bless  them  all.  We  in  America 
do  care." 

"Please."  wrote  Mrs.  Ray  J.  Young  of  7»4 
Qullllanu.  Cleveland  Heights.  "Surely  It  can 
have  no  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  this  war." 

Jim  Morgan  of  7336  Brookside  Pkwy., 
Mlddleburg  Heights,  challenged  the  Com- 
munists to  "prove  you  are  humane." 

Nancy  Ctevlgon  of  6775  Smith  Rd..  counts 
herself  blessed  because  her  man  "came  home 
from  Vietnam."  She  wrote  to  Xuan  Thuy. 
chief  of  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation: 
"I'm  sMTt!  you  have  beard  this  (plea)  a 
thousand  times.  I  hope  you  hear  it  a  thou- 
sand more." 

Pacaa  Is  Pltxhg  POW  Appeal  to  Paais  Talks 

More  than  21,000  letters  representing  the 
hopes  and  prayers  of  Great  Clevelanders  for 
captive  American  servicemen  are  airborne  to- 
day heading  for  Paris  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese peace  negotiating  team. 

With  them  went  a  personal  letter  from 
Press  Editor  Tom  Boardman  which  aummed 
up  the  sentlmenta  of  Press  readers  who  called 
for  freedom  for  the  prisoners  and  reUef  for 
their  famUles. 

"It  Is  the  hope  of  those  who  have  expressed 
themselves  through  these  messages  that  these 
matters  can  somehow  be  set  apart  from  the 
agonies  of  combat  and  dealt  with  as  a  press- 
ing himian  question,"  Boardman  wrote. 

Boardman  said  tbo  "messages  constitute  an 
appeal  to  you  and  to  your  government  to 
agree  to  make  the  release  of  prisoners  a  mat- 
ter of  urgent  and  hopefuUy  productive 
negotiations. 

"And,  meanwhile,  they  express  the  hope 
that  channels  of  communication  between 
prisoners  and  their  families  will  continue  to 
improve,  and  that  the  full  list  of  those  held 
will  be  made  a\*ailable,  so  that  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  so  many  families  now  live 
may  be  cleared  away." 

The  letters  were  loaded  aboard  a  Buckeye 
Air  Freight  plane  at  Cleveland  Hopkins  Air- 
port. They  were  transferred  in  Detroit  to  a 
Pan  American  Airlines  Clipper  cargo  plane. 
They  are  due  to  arrive  In  Paris  this  after- 
noon. 

"I  was  an  Air  Force  pilot."  said  Buckeye 
Air  Freight  representative  Bog  Kams.  "Some 
of  my  friends  have  been  captured  In  Viet- 
nam. I  sure  hope  this  does  some  good." 

The  shipment  of  letters  will  be  met  In  Parts 
by  newsman  Richard  Boyce  who  has  covered 
the  Paris  peace  talks  for  The  Press  and  other 
Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Boyce  has  made  arrangement*  for  the  U.S. 
peace  negotiation  team  to  review  the  letters. 


He  Is  attempting  to  deliver  them  to  the  bonds 
of  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation. 

The  first  dispatch  from  Paris  should  reach 
The  Press  in  time  for  publication  tomorrow. 

Nixon  Lauds  Press  POW  Ixrrxas 

President  Nixon  today  voiced  his  encour- 
agement and  approval  of  the  Press  POWrlte- 
a-thon  project  aimed  at  seeking  freedom  and 
relief  for  American  prisoners  of  war  In 
Southeast  Asia. 

As  more  than  10,000  messages  of  concern 
were  being  prepared  for  their  journey  from 
The  Press  to  the  Paris  peace  talks.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  sent  Press  Editor  Tom  Boardman 
the  following  telegram: 

"Deae  Tom:  The  initiative  which  you  and 
TTie  Clevtand  Press  have  undertaken  In  be- 
half of  American  held  jH'isoner  In  North  Viet- 
nam Is  deeply  gratifying. 

"What  you  and  your  readers  are  doing  can 
make  an  Important  difference,  not  only  in  the 
\'ita]  task  of  achieving  humane  treatment, 
as  well  as  early  release  for  our  men,  but 
also  in  assuring  them  and  the  members  of 
their  families  that  they  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. 

"For  our  part,  we  in  government  will  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  we  can  through  every 
means   available  to  brtng  our  prisoners  of 
war  home  as  soon  as  possible." 
"Sincerely. 

Richard  Nixon." 

Tomorrow  the  letters  from  Press  readers 
will  be  sent  to  Richard  Boyce.  Press  cor- 
respondent at  the  Paris  peace  talks. 

Boyce  will  deliver  them  to  peace  negotiatore 
and  keep  readers  informed  of  their  Impact. 

POW  WarrE-A-TBON:  Let's  Teu.  Hanoi 

The  Press  urges  lu  readers  to  join  In  a 
massive  effort  to  obtain  freedom  for  the 
American  servicemen  held  prisoner  in  Viet- 
nam. 

We  make  this  i^ipeal  today  after  delib- 
eration and  consultation  with  U.S.  Stale 
Department  officials  and  after  encouragement 
by  Ohio  SenJi.  Stephen  M.  Young  and  William 
Saxbe. 

Press  readers  are  asked  to  share  this  effort 
by  launching  their  own  personal  appeals  for 
freedom  to  the  heads  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese government. 

There  are  no  reliable  figures  on  bow  many 
U.S.  servicemen  are  alive  and  c^tlve  in 
Southeast  Asia.  Of  some  15O0  men  reported 
missing  in  action,  only  about  300  have  been 
seen  alive  and  In  prison  in  North  Vietnam. 

The  wives,  the  parents,  the  children  oi 
these  men  have  been  living  a  nightmare. 

Some  have  had  the  consolation  of  seeing 
their  loved  ones  in  a  blurred  photo  or  a 
grainy  newsieel  clip — alive  a  month  ago.  a 
year  ago. 

Others  have  lived  solely  on  hope  and  prayer 
with  nothing  but  faith  to  carry  them  through 
years  of  not  knowing  whether  their  young 
men  are  dead  or  alive. 

The  suffering,  the  frustration  of  their 
existence  cuts  across  poutlcal  lines.  There 
are  no  politics  to  de^ialr. 

The  American  Oovemment  has  offered  to 
exchange  prisoners  with  the  government  of 
Nortb  Vietnam  at  a  ratio  of  30  men  to  one. 
The  offer  was  made,  not  in  the  interest  of 
politics  or  strategy  but  in  the  interest  of  hu- 
manity— Humanity  on  both  sides  of  the  bat- 
tlefield. The  offer  was  rejected. 

The  Press  today  asks  Its  readers  to  Join  In 
a  POW  Wrlte-a-thon  to  demonstrate  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  this  nation's  concern  for 
the  plight  of  prisoners,  theirs  and  ours.  And 
for  the  plight  of  families — theirs  and  ours. 

Prtnted  with  this  article  Is  a  message  form 
containing  space  to  WTlte  of  your  concern 
to  Xuan  Thuy.  the  chief  negotiator  for  the 
DemocraUc  Republic  of  Vietnam. 

There  Is  room  for  a  short  message  In  the 
name  of  human  compassion,  asking  that  the 
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prisoners  be  fr««d,  that  the  famlUea  now 
llTlng  in  darkness  at  lesM  be  granted  the 
consolation  at  knowtng  If  their  lowd  onea 
are  alive  or  dead. 

This  form  will  be  printed  again  In  The 
Frees  next  wvek. 
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be  turned  over  to  North  Vietnamese  diplo- 
mats. 

Part  of  the  frustration  of  six  years  of  pain- 
ful war  has  come  from  the  Inability  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  to  do  anything  personally  with- 
out aligning  themselves  with  political  fac- 
tions; without  worrying  about  whether  thelr 
actlons  will  help  or  harm  our  soldiers  In  the 
Held. 

Here  Is  a  chance  for  a  peace  demonstra- 
tion held  In  the  name  of  brotherhood. 

The  Press  hopes  Its  readers  will  send  In 
the  Wnte-a-thons.  and  take  part  In  an  at- 
tempt to  show  the  North  Vietnamese  we  are 
concerned  about  our  men. 

And  to  demonstrate  to  the  families  of  the 
capuvea  that  they  have  not  been  abandoned 
by  their  countrymen. 


THE     REALiry     OP    THE     CAPTIVE 
NATIONS     AND     THE     PRESSING 
NEED  FOR  A  SPECIAL  COMMITTEE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois   iMr.  Dbhwiwski]    Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DER'WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  events  of  the  suppressed  defection 
of  the  Lithuanian  sailor  and  the  riots 
and  political  changes  in  Poland  under- 
score again  the  blunt  reality  of  the  cap- 
tive nations  as  well  as  the  pressing  need 
for  a  Special  House  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations  in  the  92d  Congress. 
Relatively  few  of  us  are  aware  of  the 
continuing  discussion  and  popular  activ- 
ities bearing  on  the  captive  nations.  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  and  our  policy  toward 
the  Red  empire  in  toto.  To  cite  several 
self-explanatory  items  on  these  issues,  I 
bring  to  the  attention  of  our  Members 
the  following: 

First,  a  vitriolic  article  on  "VS.  Anti- 
communism "  in  the  Moscow  periodical 
International  Affairs  for  November  1970; 
Second,  an  impressive  report  on  the 
Tampa  Captive  NaUons  'Week  observance 
for  1970,  conducted  by  the  Klwanis 
clubs; 

Third,  an  article  in  the  Christian  Cru- 
sade Weekly  on  "America's  Dnused 
Weapon— The  Captive  Nations"; 

Fourth,  an  editorial  on  "Complete  Vic- 
tory of  the  Struggle  for  Freedom  in  the 
1970's"  to  Asian  Outlook,  as  well  as  the 
messages  and  addresses  delivered  at  Ctil- 
na's  Captive  Nations  Week  rally : 

Fifth,  an  address  on  "The  National 
Captive  Nations  Committee.  U.SJl.,"  an 
Annual  AcUon  for  World  Freedom,  given 
at  the  Fourth  World  Antlcommunist 
League  Conference  In  Japan;  and 

Sixth,  a  proclamation  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  by  Mayor  Prank  A.  Sedita  of 
the  city  of  Buffalo. 

The  material  referred  to.  follows: 
IFrom  International  Affairs,  November  1970] 

VS.    ANTTCOMirUTRBU 

(By  A.  Bonsov) 
Stories  in  the  American  press,  statements 
made  by  US  polluclans  and  other  public  fig- 
ures and.  Anally,  the  actions  of  the  DS  gov- 
ernment in  the  International  arena  all  point 
to  the  fact  that  the  Influence  of  the  ultra- 
right  reactionary  forcea  on  the  ahaplng  of 


community  and  the  workers'  and  na- 
Uonal  liberation  movement  be  mobilised.  The 
expansion  of  the  American  imperullst  ag- 
gression in  Southeast  Asia  met  the  approval 
of  the  reactionary  circles  of  the  USA;  It  was 
not  without  reason  that  George  Wallace,  the 
weU  known  representative  of  these  circles 
who  ran  tor  President  a  couple  of  years  ago, 
said  quite  frankly  that  Richard  Nixon's  Ad- 
ministration "Is  taking  some  positions  that 
we  took  in  the  campaign  In  '68". 

with  the  American  ultra  exercising  In- 
creasing Influence  on  U.S.  government  pol- 
icy, the  more  rabid  antl-communlat  forces 
are  once  again  making  wide  use  of  a  pro- 
vocative campaign  which  goes  under  the  hy- 
pocritical name  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
This  year  It  was  held  for  the  twelfth  time 
In  the  United  states  and  use  to  kindle  hatred 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  other  socialist 
countries. 

Such  annual  antl-Sovlet  campaigns  are 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  US  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  111  of  July  17,  19S9.  which  later 
as  PubUc  Law  88-90  made  It  Incumbent  on 
the  President  of  the  USA  to  designate  an- 
nually. In  a  special  proclamation,  the  third 
week  of  July  as  Captive  Nations  Week. 

This  law  was  passed  by  the  Congress  at  a 
time  which  American  Imperialism  was  ex- 
periencing a  serious  orUIs  to  Its  antl-commu- 


to  this,  a  Chicago  newspaper.  The  PoHsS 
American,  noted  that  the  propaganda  cam- 
paign provides  an  "excellent  opportunity  fot 
our  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  make  stir- 
ring addreeaes"  to  their  own  advantage  with- 
out any  risk  to  their  poUUcal  careers  Last 
year,  63  members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  six  senators  made  unbndlsd 
antl-communlst  speeches  during  July 
"week".  With  off-year  congressional  elecUons 
coming  up  this  year,  a  number  of  congress- 
men again  tried  during  the  July  campaign 
to  attract  the  votes  of  the  Americans  of  Sast 
European  extraction.  Not  only  is  Congress 
Involved  In  conducting  this  bitter  antl-com- 
mumst  campaign;  the  governors  of  a  num- 
ber of  states  as  well  as  the  mayors  of  some 
large  cities  are  adding  fuel  to  the  flames. 

But  all  these  are  only  the  external  attri- 
butes of  July's  antl-communlst  activities; 
the  chief  aim  Is  to  fight  the  very  Idea  of 
socialism  and  to  attempt  to  discredit  the 
foreign  and  home  policies  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  other  countries  of  the  social- 
ist community.  The  organisers  of  this  cam- 
paign vigorously  oppose  any  relaxation  of 
intemstlonal  tension  and  support  the  ag- 
gressive   actions    of    American    Imperialism. 

The  official  programme  for  the  1970  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Conunlttee  calls  fee 
total  victory  in  Vietnam"   and  contsdns  a 


nlst  policy.  There  were  those  In  Washington      protest  against  the  development  of  equitable 

who  felt  that  the  obvious  bankruptcy  of  the     *"""  """"  — """ '"'"  "^ "" ' 

so-called  "doctrine  of  liberation"  demanded 
new  and  more  flexible  forms  of  struggle  with 
the  countries  of  the  socIaUst  community. 
ReslLitlcally  thinking  bourgeois  figures  felt 
that  the  continued  pursuance  of  the  policy 
of  "balancing  on  the  brink  of  war"  under 
condlUons  where  the  correUtlon  of  world 
forces  was  unfavorable  to  Imperialism  could 
present  a  danger  to  the  future  of  capitalism. 
Those  years  saw  the  beginnings  of  a  ten- 
dency among  such  realistic  politicians  not 
to  brush  aside  the  principle  of  peaceful  co- 
existence among  states  with  different  socio- 
economic systems. 

It  was  with  these  tendencies  that  the  ultra 


trade  with  socialist  countries.  The  authors  of 
this  document  bare  proposed  to  establish  a 
Freedom  Academy  to  train  persounel  for  car- 
rying out  subversive  activity  against  the  so- 
cialist states.  They  demand  that  the  govern- 
ment step  up  Its  psychological  warfsre 
against  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies,  thus 
actually  advocating  a  complete  re-examlna- 
tlon  of  American  policy  towards  the  USSR 
and  a  return  to  the  more  violent  methods  In 
the  policy  and  practice  of  antl-communlsm 
of  the  1960s. 

In  this  Lenin  anniversary  year,  the  orga- 
nisers of  the  Week  have  given  special  priority 
to  the  launching  of  an  Ideological  campaign 
against  Marxlsm-Lenlnlsm.  A  special  resolu- 


Hght  forces  of  the  USA  undertook  to  give  "f°  "^  ""^  "'°'"'  Ai"l-Con'n"Jhlst  League 
battle  as  they  once  again  beganTdv^S  «"'P'«'  ^  connection  with  the  CapUve  Na- 
slanderouB    "ar.ram.nt."'  .h„„"  .>..  ._.!.„       tlons  Week  has  summoned  Its  members  to  m- 


argumenU"  about  the  enslave- 
ment by  "Russian  communism"  of  other 
peoples  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  mythi- 
cal export  of  revolution  from  the  USSR  Res- 
olution 111  accused  the  Soviet  Union  of  "en- 
slaving" the  East  European  oounlarlea  and 
declared  the  aoclallst  camp  to  be  "dire 
threat"'  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.' 
The  direct  Instigators  of  the  resolution 
were  reactionary  «mlgr«  organlxatlons,  such 
as  the  US  based  Assembly  of  Captive  Euro- 
pean Nations,  the  Conference  of  Americans 
of  Central  and  Eastern  European  Descent, 
and  American  Friends  of  Captive  Nations. 
Each  of  these  organisations  represents  the 
ardent  foes  of  socialism — people  who  have 
suffered  poutlcal  and  moral  disaster  In  their 
own  countries  and  have  found  asylum  over- 
seas. 

The  Congress  of  the  USA  became  the  chief 
propaganda  tribune  for  reactionary  «mlgr« 
circles.  It  Is  characteristic  that  after  a  spe- 
cial organisational  centre  was  established 
for  conducting  the  Week — namely,  the  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee,  with 
headquarters  In  Washington  and  76  branches 
In  other  parts  of  the  country — over  one-third 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvts  and  about  a  third  of  Senators  became 
members,  prompting  The  Wtuhinffton  Post 
to  write  that  the  "annual  Captive  Nations 
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teuslfy  the  campaign  against  the  Ideology  of 
Leninism,  and  has  also  demanded  the  disrup- 
tion of  any  efforts  by  UNESCO  and  by  demo- 
cratic forces  In  the  capitalist  countries  to 
honour  the  Lenin  anniversary  on  a  wide 
scale. 

The  campaign  of  the  organisers  and  par- 
tldpanu  of  Captive  Nations  Week  against 
Improving  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  manifested  Itself 
with  particular  bitterness  when  the  Soviet- 
American  consular  convention  was  being  rati- 
fied. The  question  of  concluding  this  conven- 
tion was  debated  for  seven  years.  The  Na- 
tional Captive  Nations  Committee  was  one  of 
the  main  opponents  of  Its  ratification.  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives  Bray  tes- 
tified that  this  Committee  and  other  emi- 
grant organizations  had  launched  an  espe- 
cially savage  propaganda  campaign  against  its 
ratification  after  the  convention  was  signed 
In  1964.  In  their  statements  and  antl-Sovtet 
actions,  the  emigrant  rabble  and  their  pa- 
trons fell  In  line  with  such  profasclst  orgsnl- 
satloQS  as  the  American  Legion,  the  John 
Birch  Society,  and  the  like. 

Antl-communlst  propaganda  took  on  such 
a  frantic  nature  that  even  the  businessmen's 
mouthpiece.  The  Wall  Street  Jcyumai,  bad  to 
write  that  '"the  pact"s  foes  have  their  heads 
In  the  clouds.  It  hardly  serves  the  US  Interest 
to  sabotage  a  deal  In  Its  own  advantage" .■ 
Soon  after  thia  admission,  the  Senate  ap- 
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Dtored  the  Sovlet-Amencan  consular  treaty 
tfltb  *  vo^  '^  ^  ^°^'  ^  a^Etki^ut  and  6  absten- 
tions. Thus.  Its  exponents  lacked  only  3  votee 
to  block  ratification. 

Aluac  with  a  demand  for  "total  victory  In 
Vietnam",  the  programme  of  Captive  Na- 
flcou  Week  also  includea  rejection  of  ex- 
parting  trade  with  soclallat  countries  If 
l^j  show  no  readiness  to  make  "political 
penceMioiis"''  The  reactionary  clrclea  have 
ffren  worked  out  a  certain  ipeclal  "trade 
Bcftle"  of  lucb  conceaslona.  Having  lost  all 
elementary  sense  of  reality,  the  organisers  of 
the  Week  state  that  socialism  "will  not  last" 
vtthout  trade  support  from  the  capitalist 
world. 

Using  this  kind  of  propaganda,  many 
prominent  members  of  the  US  ruling  circles 
uy  to  show  that  to  trade  with  the  countries 
of  the  socialist  community  Is  the  same  as 
giving  them  economic  aid.  In  this  connec- 
tion. The  Washington  Post  wrote  of  the  "Ne- 
uiderthallc  view"  of  most  of  the  members 
of  Congress,  according  to  which  "ordinary 
commercial  trade  Is  equated  with  foreign 
aid-.' 

But  it  Is  precisely  this  view  of  the  Con- 
freismen  that  turns  out  to  be  decisive  when 
the  matter  comes  to  considering  foreign 
trade  questions.  Here  is  one  example.  As  far 
btck  as  May  1966.  a  blU  was  Introduced  In 
Oongreas  on  expanding  trade  between  the 
West  and  the  East,  although  The  New  York 
TimeM  did  warn  at  the  time  that  American 
trade  policy  towards  the  socialist  countries 
*%tUl  Is  little  changed  from  the  most  frigid 
daji  of  the  cold  war".*  And,  indeed,  the  bill 
ms  burled  by  the  congressmen.  Just  as  were 
subsequent  similar  proposals  Introduced  In 
Ocngress  during  Richard  Nixon's  Adminis- 
tration. It  WAS  a  question  of  tariff  reduc- 
tloiu  on  goods  from  the  socialist  countries 
scoordlng  to  the  moert-favoured-natlons  prin- 
ciple, which  has  long  become  standard  prac- 
tlos  In  international  trade.  But  even  this 
meagre  measure  was  subjected  to  violent 
erltlclEm  in  the  Congress. 

In  February  1966,  through  the  efforts  of 
the  placemen  of  the  reactionary  emigrant 
circles  In  Congress,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
ol  the  USA — created  during  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  Presidency  for  financing  foreign 
trade — was  deprived  of  the  right  to  offer 
even  short-term  credits  to  aoclallrt  coun- 
tries, because  the  latter  are  aiding  the  people 
of  Vietnam  In  their  struggle  against  Amerl- 
eso  aggression.  Member  of  Congress  Tlno, 
who  played  an  active  role  In  getting  this  de- 
cision adopted,  stated:  "If  a  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tion stops  aiding  North  Vietnam.  U  becomes 
eligible  for  Export-Import  Bank  dealings."  * 

Of  course,  concentrated  reactionary  pres- 
lore  hHE  not  always  had  complete  success 
la  political  clashes  within  the  US  ruling 
drclea,  and  there  have  been  voices  raised 
m  Congress  urging  a  more  realistic  appraisal 
of  the  international  situation.  After  a  sharp 
fight,  the  Senate  In  late  1969  approved  a 
draft  bill  (with  a  vote  of  49  to  24)  reducing 
tbe  number  of  categories  of  so-called  stra- 
tegic goods  from  1.300  to  200.  In  doing  this, 
the  Congressmen  undoubtedly  took  into  ac- 
count the  difficulties  of  the  American  balance 
of  payments  and  the  fact  that  the  volume  of 
the  Eastern  European  market  is  steadily  ex- 
panding. 

The  facts  show  that  the  provocative  activ- 
ity of  the  organisers  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
Increases  sharply  whenever  the  international 
situation  Is  aggravated.  Por  Instance,  in  July 
1968.  the  Week  was  held  under  slogans  call- 
ing for  support  of  the  antl-soclallst  counter- 
revolutionary forces  In  Czechoslovakia.  The 
ringleaders  of  the  reactionary  emigration  de- 
manded that  the  Johnson  Administration 
Interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  CECcho- 
•tovakla  m  order  to  isolate  It  from  the  social- 
It  community  and  facilitate  the  restoration 
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of  oapltaUsm  In  that  country.  As  Look  mag- 
azine frankly  wrote,  the  antl-communlst  de- 
velopment of  evenw  "would  have  ultimately 
made  It  possible  ...  to  sweep  tbe  commu- 
nists out  of  power.  If  this  bad  happened, 
Czechoslovakia  would  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses have  left  the  Communist  camp".* 

When  five  fraternal  socialist  countries 
came  to  the  aid  of  tbe  Czechoslovak  people, 
the  ultra-rlghtlBtfi  In  the  USA  increased  tbelr 
preesure  on  Washington.  The  programme  of 
the  extreme  reactionary  forces  was  soon  con- 
cretised In  a  letter  to  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  from  the  bead  of  the  National  Captive 
Nations  Committee,  Dobrlanaky.  The  letter 
demanded  that  diplomatic  relatione  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Po- 
land. Hungary  and  Bulgaria  be  severed  Lm- 
medlately.  that  trade  agreements  and  cul- 
tural exchange  pacu  with  these  countries  be 
suspended,  that  a  NATO  meeting  be  caUed 
to  work  out  a  more  aggressive  policy,  and 
that  full  use  should  be  made  of  the  UN  uih- 
une  to  oppose  the  USSR  and  other  scxUaUst 
states.  Dohrianslcy  called  on  the  American 
government  to  give  "Inunedlate  and  un- 
stinted support  of  the  Captive  Nations".* 

Meanwhile,  a  violent  antl-Sovlet  campaign 
broke  out  with  new  vigour  in  Congress.  Sen- 
ator Hrusks  urged  that  the  whole  American 
poUcy  towards  the  Soviet  Union  be  re-ex- 
amined, while  his  colleague  Dodd  called  for 
the  convocation  of  an  extraordinary  seaslon 
of  the  UN  and  tbe  use  of  economic  sanctions 
against  the  five  socialist  countries. 

As  a  result  of  the  fierce  pressure  from  the 
reactionary  forces.  Implementation  of  the 
cultural  exchange  programme  with  tbe  Eu- 
ropean socialist  states  was  halted,  Inaugiira- 
tlon  of  air  service  between  Moscow  and  New 
York  was  postponed,  and  ratification  by 
Congress  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Prollferatlon 
Treaty  was  held  up  for  more  than  six 
months. 

Having  lost  touch  with  reality,  the  emi- 
grant reactionaries  clung  to  the  hope  that 
capitalism  would  be  restored  In  the  socialist 
states.  In  the  autumn  of  1967.  Dobrlansky% 
book,  with  the  pretentious  Utle  of  The  Vu/- 
nerable  Russians.*''  was  published.  In  it  a 
big  build-up  was  given  to  bourgeois  na- 
tionalists and  all  kinds  of  renegades  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Soviet  people.  The 
auttior  of  this  vindictive  scrawl  literally 
falls  over  himself,  attempting  to  prove  tliat 
the  Soviet  Union  is  "vulnerable  In  the  na- 
tional respect."  This  preacher  of  faactst 
Ideology,  repeating  the  hackneyed  propa- 
ganda theses  of  Ooebbels'  ministry,  openly 
advocates  a  preventive  war  against  the 
USSR. 

The  American  ultras  wasted  no  time  in 
latching  on  to  Dobrlansky's  book.  They  sang 
Its  praises  In  their  speeches  In  Congress  and 
published  enthusiastic  reviews  in  many 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

The  designs  of  our  political  and  Ideological 
adveraarlee  for  weakening  the  unity  of  tbe 
peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union  In  one  way  or 
another  are,  however,  fur  from  new.  "It  Is, 
of  course,  no  secret,"  said  L.  I.  Brezhnev 
"that  our  class  adversaries  and  the  various 
reactionary  forces  outside  our  country  stUI 
gamble  on  subverting  the  unity  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  USSR.  It  la  well  known  how  simi- 
lar calculations  by  the  Hitlerites  ended  in 
an  inglorious  fiasco;  they  were  smashed  to 
pieces  when  they  came  up  against  tbe  mono- 
lithic unity  of  our  people.  But  reactionaries 
are  called  reactionaries  because  they  are  un- 
able to  heed  the  lessons  of  history.  However, 
their  present  Insidious  machinations  are 
doomed  to  dismal  failure.  The  unity  of  the 
Soviet  peoples,  who  have  learned  the  power 
of  friendship,  brotherhood  and  allround  co- 
operation through  their  own  hlstctt-lcal  ex- 
perience. Is  unshakable."  " 

The  present  tactical  plan  of  the  leaders  of 
the  reactionary  emigration  In  the  USA  and 
Its  Influential  patrons  is  obvious.  They  have 
taken  stock  of  the  fact  that  It  was  precisely 


when  the  Republicans  occupied  tbe  Whlw 
Houee  tJbat  Captive  Notions  Week  originated 
In  1964.  the  slogans  of  this  campaign  in 
essence  became  an  inseparable  part  of  Gold- 
water's  platform.  And  it  was  none  other  than 
Dobrlansky,  as  the  Republican  Party's  ad- 
viser on  nationalities,  who  succeeded  In  1968 
In  getting  a  special  point  on  "assistance 
to  the  Captive  Nations"  Introduced  Into  the 
Republican  platform. 

The  organisers  of  the  notorious  Week  and 
their  patrons  stand  on  the  extreme  right 
flank  of  American  reaction.  Indeed,  this  Is 
the  miserable  rock  bottom  of  antl-commun- 
lsm in  the  United  States.  The  alms  and  meth- 
ods of  these  groups  even  from  the  viewpoint 
of  American  politicians  are  so  odious  that 
representatives  of  tbe  US  ruling  circles  often 
have  to  resualn  the  ardour  of  the  emigrant 
leaders. 

While  tbe  American  leaders  feel  it  unwise 
under  present  conditions  to  comply  with 
some  of  the  more  militant  demands  of  the 
organisers  of  Captive  Nations  Week,  they  are 
not  against  using  their  antl-communlst  slo- 
gans, especially  since  the  patrons  of  the  re- 
actionary emigration  actively  support  the 
US  governments'  mllltartstlc  course.  Por  ex- 
ample, in  August  1969,  of  the  six  senators 
who  gave  traditional  antl-Sovlet  speeches 
during  the  Week,  five  voted  to  continue  the 
missile  armaments  race. 

Recent  years  have  seen  a  consolidation  of 
the  alliance  between  the  reactionary  emi- 
gration and  a  number  of  government,  mili- 
tary and  public  flgiirea  In  the  United  States 
who  share  the  views  of  the  ultras.  Aetlwe 
partlclpsknts  of  antl-communlst  campaigns 
conducted  within  the  framework  of  the  Week 
have  been,  for  example,  former  Commander 
of  US  armed  forces  In  Vietnam  and  present 
US  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Oeneral  Westmore- 
land; FBI  chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  and  racist 
Senator  Thurmond.  The  well  known  Ameri- 
can reactionary  trade-union  leader.  Oeorge 
Mftony,  has  been  Honourable  President  of 
C^tlve  Nations  Week  since  I96S.  The  uadl- 
tlonal  parade  In  Chicago  in  honour  of  the 
Week  has  been  headed  for  a  number  of  years 
by  Chicago's  Mayor  Daley  and  Commander 
of  the  American  Legion  Murphy,  both  acting 
In  close  contact  with  the  ringleader  of  emi- 
grant organisations. 

By  supporting  Captive  Nations  Week,  of- 
flctal  Washington  contradicts  Its  own  dec- 
larations. Richard  Nixon,  who  has  often 
spoken  In  favour  of  moving  from  tbe  "era 
of  confrontation"  to  an  "era  of  negotia- 
tions", admitted  in  his  book  The  Six  Crises 
that  the  Weeks  have  brought  about  a  wor- 
sening In  Soviet -American  relations.  Accord- 
ing to  coluninlst  Drew  Parson,  Richard  Nu- 
on.  during  his  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1969.  had  to  apologise  for  the  action  of  the 
American  Congress,  saying  that  "Congress 
was  foolish  to  pass  the  resolution". 

The  American  communists  have  repeatedly 
exposed  the  Inspirers  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  "niey  have  emphasized  that  the  reac- 
tionary emigration  acts  In  close  alliance  with 
such  ultra-Right  organisations  as  the  Mln- 
utemen.  the  John  Birch  Society  and  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan.  The  US  Communist  Party's  Po- 
litical Affairs  magaxlne  wrote  that  "In  addi- 
tion to  neo-Nazi  parties  and  the  ultra-Right 
movement,  there  are  a  large  number  of  war 
crlmltuUe  In  our  country  who,  during  World 
War  n,  helf>ed  tbe  Nazis  'rid  Europe  of  Com- 
munists and  Jews' ". 

Criticism  of  the  activity  of  the  organisers 
of  the  Week  also  comes  from  within  the 
liberal  bourgeoisie  of  the  USA.  A  character- 
istic appraisal  In  this  connection  was  given 
on  the  pages  of  The  Washington  Post  by 
George  Kennan.  He  wrote:  "Needless  Irrita- 
tions, such  as  the  Captive  Nations  reeolutlon 
and  various  antiquated  trade  restrictions,  are 
still  txirmltted  to  Impede  tbe  development  of 
Soviet- American  relations". 

Such  a  position  unquestionably  takes  into 
account  the  attitude  of  ordinary  Americans, 
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Aa  T.  Sorensen,  a  former  Adviser  to  John  Division  8  planned  a  weeks  program  ol  ac-  toms  and  their  own  traditions  and  wa 

Kennedsr.    admitted,    the    American    people  tlvltles  m  observance  of   "Captive  Nations  life:   that  truly  these  Captive  NatloM"  °' 

would  not  be  wUllng   to  turn  back  the  cold  Week."  The  exhibits  that  foUow  present  the  once  again  know  the  freedom  thev  on?.""' 

war  clock   to  a  point   where   we   broke  off  entire  weeks  activities.  Joyed.                                                             *°" 

diplomatic  relations  with  Moecow  .  .  .  for-                                         The  activities  of  "Captive  Nations  w«.v. 

bade  trade  relations  of  any  kind   with  the  p„^^  Rxulasz  *"1  •»  Inaugurated  at  the  City  Hall  afin 

Z^a^^'J^t^'^.^^"'^'"'""'  ""="«'    »«""■    mtemational    ReUtlon.  Al",;  T  '^'''f^^y^  -""'y  "'h,  when  ji,^ 

of  Its  disarmament  proposals    "  Committee  Chairman  for  the  Klwanls  Clubs  P'=\?--«°  will  issue  a  Proclamation  declirl 

It  IS  Obvious  to  the  majority  of  Americans  „,  oi,Mc,u  8.  announced  that  the  Klwanls  f*  ">' ""^  ?'  ■""»  '»-«  as  "Captive  N.. 

that  the  reactionary  Emigre  group  baaed  In  j,,   ,^         „       '  „,.      -caDtlve  Nations  Week"  "°°"   *"■=     '°'  "">  C"y  of  Tampa    I^n 

the  US  has  long  been  a  political  corpse.  It  ^^^.^AanlTu^;  ?Zll2S    Tm7"ory  «".nt.tlves  of  the  varloi  C.ptive'^N.SjS; 

would   be   naive   to  suppose   that   ■"  antl-  „,  y,^,  ^           Niuons  that  hiiv.  lost  their  "l"  «  ""O    »  <^°lortul  naUve  costume.  aM 

communist  provocation  activities  could  rep-  ,^^„^  to  Communist  Imperallsm.  There  »"  "hWrnatlonal  Dance  group  will  perfj^n 

resent  any   kind  «   threat   to  the  «x:iallst  ^    ^^    „,„   ^    ^          ,   ^^^^    ,^  folk  dancjs.  All  of  the  Klwanls  Club,  w 

suites.  However    it  Is    mpo^ible  to  Ignore  „^„^  ^  ^hlna.  BunSinla.  Poland,  Czecho?  """"  "Captive  Nations"  speakers  at  the? 

the    fact    that    the    antl-Sovlet    commotion  ,ia,iim.    Hungary     East    Germany     Latvia  meetings  during  the  week, 

made  by  this   reactlonEry   emigre   group   is  ntbuania.    Cuba,    and    many    others.    It   is'  ../"fB*^"':?""'"  ^'''P'"  " '"« '-'S  Alt 

having  some  effect  on  US  foreign  policy.  ^hese  and  all  other  brave  nations  Uvlng  un-  >f<""  ^K  "if'J""'  """"g  »«  the  Psinu 

There   Is   no   question   that   Improvement  ati  the  complete  tyranny  of  the  Communist  Cela  Klwanls  Club  at  the  International  Inn 

in  relations  between  the  United  SUtes  and  imperialism  that  are  being  remembered  and  °°  Wednesday,  July  22nd. 

the  socialist  states  Is  possible  only  on  the  especially  this  year,  the  bravery  of  the  small .        ..  .,      ri— 

basu  of  the  principles  of  peaceful  coeMst-  captive   Czechoslovak    nation    now    trodden  ^^^"=  ^"^  86-90— P«ovidino  po«  thi  Dra. 

ence.  Only  such  a  policy— and  not  the  or-  down  again  after  taking  a  stand  against  the  'cnation  op  tk€  Thim.  Weik  or  jolt  u 

ganlaatlon  of  provocations  and  anU-Sovlet  clenched  Russian   Communist  list  and  the  Csprtvi  Nations  Wkk" 

slander— meets  the  interesu  of  world  peace,  army  which  invaded  their  land  to  keep  them  (Adopted  by  th'!  88th  Congress  of  the  United 

roOTNOTEs  from  realizing  any  form  or  demonstration  of  States  of  America  In  July  1959) 

'  ConiTMnonai  Record,  Vol.  105.  Pt.  U,  pp.  "'^''ty-  These  people,  although  under  Soviet  Whereas  the  greatness  of  toe  Umted  stau< 

14105-14106.  Communist  rule  for  many  yeans,  have  main-  la  In  large  part  attributable  to  Its  hav^ 

'  WosAinpton  Posf.  July  10.  1B67.  talned  within  themselves  the  love  of  liberty  been  able,  through  the  democratic  pmc^ 

'  VCoIl  Sireee  Jtmmal,  March  14. 1967.  which  throughout  all  of  their  history  they  to  achieve  a  harmonious  national  unltv  nf 

'  Connresslonal  Rtcord.  Vol.  115.  Pt.  20.  p.  ''""  '""gbt  so  valiantly  to  keep.  Its  people,  even  though  thev  stem  from  th. 

26629.  „  In  accordance  with  a  Joint  Congressional  most  diverse  of  racial,  religious   and  othni, 

^  Wojftfnyfon  Port,  June  10.  1968  Resolution,  Public  Law  86-90,  the  President  backgrounds:  and                 »        •      >■  oinnlc 

•JVeio  Kor*  Tlmcj.  May  23, 1968.  °'  V";   "h't"*  States  designates  the   third  Whereas   this   harmonious   unlUcatlon  nr 

'  Conin-cjjional    Record.    Vol.    114.    Pt.    2.  *,t*''.,'°  •'^^  "     Captive  Nations  Week"—  the  diverse  elements  of  our  free  socletThii 

p.  2304.  "'^'",^''^"""^  freedom  and  Independ-  led  the  people  of  the  United  StatM  to  oof 

•took,  Oct    I,  1968.  Vi"„'^'S  ,^""   '^'l  ^^""'^  '"  »"    '"*  «»  »   '^^   understanding  Mid^^i^; 

•Quoted  from  Conoressio,,,,/  Record,  Vol.  ^^St"'  ^"'""  °'  "«  "orld.-  for    the    asplrat.ons   of    pelples   ev^h^ 

114.Pt.  24.p.  31209.  The     Presidents     Proclamation     further  and   to   recognize   the   natural   InterdSDen- 

"Lev  E   Dobrlansky.  The  Vulnerable  Riu-  ""»'«•  •*»'    "  remains  a  fundamental  pur-  dency   of   the   peoples   and    nations  of   th. 

»<u?ij.  New  York.  1967.  •""*  ""^  Intention  of  the  Government  and  world:  and 

"  ProwJa,  AprU  IS,  1870.  peoples  of  the  United  States  o(  America  to  Whereas  the  enslavement  of  a  aubetantl.1 

"Conin-ejslonol    Record.   Vol.    115.   Pt.    9.  f?.f?Pi?;   "/■    •■'«'"»«<'   constructive    ac-  part  of  the  worlds  population  by  Communlrt 

p.  12060.  t'""^.  """"  ,"»ter  the  growth  and  develop-  Imperialism  makes  a  mockery  of  theldeTof 

?^om"°'              '-dependence  and  human  p««:eful    coexistence    betw«n    naUoM   «d 

B««Mrr:     "Csprivr    Nations    Wsek    Osvikv-  within  tx.  .„™„ii  „,  „...                ^            ^  constitutes  a  detriment  to  the  natural  bonds 

Ar<ci"^m.r  19-26.  1970  a,Tv^^  .mi^  1™„„  ,^T,°  "'""'°  f  "^  ^'  understanding  between  the  p«,ple  of  the 

.„  the  vocal  anti-war  demonstraUons.  one  be-  United  States  and  other  neoDles    and 

toojr:  "Captivi  nations  WrzK  comes     increasingly     aware     that    freedom  Whereas  8ln«   ioVb  the  TmoerlsjrsHr  .„« 

0«»»*NCE"-JCT  19-26.  1970  cannot  be  attained  for  an,  naUon  until  aU  aggressive   pintles  ij  RiUTn   conJ^^ 

(International  Relations  Committee.  Klwanls  nations    are    tree.    TTie    South    Vietnamese  have  resulted  In  the  creation  of  a  vast  emijr. 

CTubs   of   Division    8.    Tampa.    Pla .    Ml-  P«opl«  «"">  h«'e  fought  valiantly  and  bit-  which  poses  a  lire  threat  to  the  securltv  rf 

chael  J    Mlklas.  chairman)  terly  for  many  long  years  with  tremendous  the  United  SUtes  and  of  all  the  tree  ns^i^ 

loss  of  life,  property,  and  their  young  men,  of  the  world:  and                                    v^pi" 


INTaODUCnON 


in    accordance   with   Joint   Congressional  ^«"»  Kve'jT  thei^WeV '?t '.'."n^f^J  "l^  Whereas  the  imperialistic  policies  of  Com- 

Besolutlon,  Public  Law  86-90.  the  P^d^t  wl7h  »  !Sb^t  «  ^mmun  st  1m~rlafjm  '^T'K ''"""  "'"'*  '~''  "^"«'»  "^^  "" 

jJeThirw^ek^^n-^urj-^s-ptrs^  x£S}xrSB:£\P  =;=.r''or^o^r'H-i^- 

d-ere^nd;nr;irh^.r.rn'irr.%-'S;  fhtiS^^HHHSH?  BE^^FI-^'^^'^^^'^^ 

-LTrof-rconli-'nr-fflct  in  Viet  ^^T^r^T  "  ^' ^^^^  zSJ^^B^^El?^?^- 

spread  of  organized  violence  In  our  ^n£l  ln-S>\h?"n''ir'^^,'"„^-is^i?. —---!!  i^^^fj^.^l^^:-^'.-'^^^:^, 

their  liberation  and  Independence  and  in  re- 


spread  of  organized  violence  In  our  colleges      Into  the  near  llAit    Mr  1^.7...,.^^  »  ,*      """"""«"  ""I'es,  as  ine  citadel  of  sumaa 
and  Universities.  It  is  most  attlnrt  thkt  we      f  v.rf  Jl^^C,fTh ',  '^"^  ""*'  "     '«*dom,  for  leadership   In   bringing  about 

r.m.mh..  ,>,„.-  i.™„„.  „„i..  ..ir!..°fL"*     " '"T  »Proix»  that  we  remember  those  fa-     their  liberation  and  IndenendenM  »^d  in  „. 


me-t^inti'  ^elgh"t  "iptTve 'nation  havVa^-  "oT^V^^.TTsTlr^Tu^^^ZZ^  ^t^'^l  /'''f '     "O"--.     Buid^:",; 

hv"!ft;ir°nn.e"%"''"h'""i"  '"*  ""'°"'  ComiuIist^SllRsW  mrg'ht°^v??al!eT,S'd  S  vidua?  CfJ'^?"^    ""^  "'  ""^  ■"• 

by    either    Internal    subversion    or   external  lost  their  Identity  as  tree  nations  God  forbid  WhlrU»  i.  ilfti,^  ,    .>,        ..       , 

communist    military   might.   All   Kiwanlans  that  this  would  hanoen  to  the  Unlt^Tstit-.  „,7?   i^.L  ='''^  "  ""'  °»"o'^  »«""r 

pay  tribute  to  the  brave  patriots  who  fought  All  Klwanlai^?mSuYe  W  Sle  SJaf^M  ^.^  L^°  '^  ^''"f  '""  ""  "•"'"  '"  ""■ 

valiantly,   and  are  still  lighting  to  liberate  trlota  who  so  vMlantly  fought   and  westm  ™oni™  .,  .t,""'""""'"  °°  '"'  "*"  "'  "" 

their  nation,  from  the  Communist  terror.  flghtlng.  to  Uberate  thel?latlons  from  thi  Cf,.  h,    ,^T  «";1"""''   °«"<""  """a" 

God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  lose  our  cSmmunlst  terror                                ""  ""  '^^'^Tl  "h"',"'?'  "^ 

freedom  In  the  United  States.  However.  In  the  Mr  Mlklas  observed  that  ir.  th.  „  .<        .,  Whereas  the  desire  for  liberty  and  Inde- 

.Ttr;?rg':!trtrk"'^r-ur-corn.'^"  a^HS'SSH™  rfprpV^f?hU=i-is^«rr 

o7?i;p'.n^^"^ "-"''"' •""  "^-  - »-"  r 'o?h  bHrbSrt  "*"-"--  "^-^  -  - -"-  -« -  --^ »- 

wiS  tTertnll^^r  of  sl^uts^h-ryea-rt-  'X^EB' f^ii^"""^              *"  -  ^.rm-SS  thSrts^^'ihi't'thl 

freedom,  and  In  ^er  t?  renUnS  ouT^llow  refu»^  tm^'^h  '-"  *""'"""  ""'  «'°'»  P*°P'»  °'  "«  ^■>"«>  States  share  with  th«n 

Americans  of  thelVcontlm^pUght  the  in  wml^v  ^.  .h?.'  ."'""'""■''"untrles  will  their  asplrauons  for  the  recover}'  of  their 

tematlonal  Relation,  Com;^t£:i^^'■^''^'n';;  Ss  SJ^h'thelr  own  tS^^.'rheT;;;,?"^^!  ^T"  """  '^'^'"^'-^^  -"'•  "«^»« 
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iUaolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep' 
rtsentatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of  America 
i%  congress  assembled.  That  the  President  13 
julhorlzed  and  requested  to  Issue  a  procla- 
Butlon  designating  the  third  week  of  July, 
1960.  as  "Captive  Natlona  Week"  and  Inviting 
aie  people  of  the  United  States  to  observe 
focti  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
ictlvltles.  The  President  Is  further  author- 
ued  and  requested  to  Issue  a  similar  procla- 
jattloD  each  year  until  such  time  as  freedom 
md  independence  shall  have  been  acl:ieved 
lor  all  the  captive  nations  of  the  world. 

Tampa  City  CotJNCii.  Meeting,  Jult  16.  1970 

Mayof  Dick  A.  Oreco  presented  the  Procla- 
mstlon  designating  the  week  of  July  IQth  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  to  Michael  Mlklas. 
Cammlttee  Chairman. 

German,  and  Hungarian  folk  dances  were 
performed  by  dancers  of  each  national  origin 
m  native  costumes. 

Groups  of  representatives  from  Cuba. 
Chechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Latvia.  Lithuania 
ud  Poland  in  colorful  native  costumes  were 
present  to  add  their  support  to  the  objectives 
ot  "Captive  Nations  Week". 

Tbt  City  Council,  unanimously  passed  a 
Bwolutlon  approving  Mayor  Greco's  Procla- 
loaUon  of  "Captive  Nations  Week"  to  be  sent 
to  President  Richard  Nixon  and  the  Floridu 
tCQ^essloual  delegation  with  the  recom- 
toeadatlon  that  they  propose  the  formation 
of  ft  ■■Special  House  Committee  on  Captive 
Mtlons"  for  education  in  freedom  by  con- 
xnst  to  redirect  the  energies  of  our  citizens 


Now,  therefore.  I.  Dick  A.  Greco.  Jr..  by 
virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as  Mayor 
of  the  City  of  Tampa,  Florida  do  hereby 
designate  the  week  beginning  July  19.  1970, 
as  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  I  invite 
the  people  of  this  city  to  observe  this  week 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activities 
of  all  people  for  national  Independence  and 
human  liberty. 

Dated  at  Tampa,  Florida  this  the  IBtb  day 
of  July.  1970. 

Dick  A.  Gseco.  Jr..  Mapor. 

I  Prom  the  Tampa  Trlbune-Times. 

July  19.19701 

This  Is  Captxvb  Nations   Week— A   Memo- 

RiuM  roB  All  Capti\'E  Nations 
who  lost  their  freedom  thru  the  force  and 
might  or  political  Intrigue  of  Communist 
Russian  Imperialism,  including:  Estonia. 
Latlva,  Lithuania.  Albania,  Bulgaria.  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  Rumania,  Czechoslovakia. 
North  Korea.  Hungary.  East  Germany.  China. 
Tibet.  North  Vietnam,  Cuba,  the  nation  of  the 
U-S.SJl.  and  others.  Who  will  restore  free- 
dom to  these  nations  under  Communist 
tyranny? 

Published  in  the  Interest  of  Freedom  by 
the  Klwanls  Clubs  of  Division  8,  Michael 
Mlklus,  Chairman. 
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Cricket    Match — Compatible    In- 


Humor: 

sects. 

Scriptiire:  Surely  In  vain  the  net  is  spread 
in  the  sight  ot  any  bird.  Proverbs  1.  17. 

IProm  the  Tampa  Tribune.  July  20.  1970) 

This  is  Caitive  Nations  Week 

xn    mxmobiam 

BDSSU 

Itself  ft  captive  nation — captured  thru  force 
and  political  Intrigue  by  a  small  dedicated 
band  of  communist  imperialists.  No  free  elec- 
tions permitted— Its  citizens  never  free  to 
come  and  go  as  they  please  either  within  or 
outside  the  iron  Curtain.  When  will  the 
people  ot  Russia  be  tree7  Published  in  the 
Interest  ot  Freedom  by  the  Klwanls  Clubs  ot 
Division  8,  Michael  Mlklus.  Chairman. 

I  Radio  feature.  WPLA  Radio,  July  30,  1970] 
Ask  the  ExpEftT 

Roger  Courtney  conducted  this  excellent 
radio  talk  show  on  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
with  the  following  guests: 

Pauline  Robinson  Mlklas,  State  President. 
National  League  of  American  Pen  Women: 
Mario  Quevedo.  Cuban  Refugee;  Michael 
Mlklas.  Committee  Chairman. 


IProm  the  Tampa  Tribune.  July  ai,  1870] 

This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week:  a  MBMOKitTBC 

roa  All  Captive  Nations — HuNcAaT 

Hungary,  a   valiant   nation   that  loet   its 

lonoay.  jmy  la.  lavu.  i:i:io  p.m^  onera-      f^^^J^^'   nulltary  takeover.  The  army  that 

-Tampa-Henry  .E.  J^idsen.  lA.  C5overnor     '^^^^  j^„  ^^ous  deed  was  the  amy 


Captive    Nations    Week    Progbam    or    the 
KiWANis  Club  of  Midtown  Tampa,  Pla. 
Monday.  July  13.^970.  12:16  p.m^  Shera- 
ton' 


^young  people  to  the  supreme  goal  of      Division  Eight.  Robert  W.  Thai.  Florida  DIs-     Pf'S^'^^.J^i'iJJ^S^^et  Union.  Published 
»«dcm  tor  aU  people  who  have  lost  It  trie.  Governor.^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^_     "^  f^^  ^^^^  „,  ^^„„  ,,_.,.  ^„„, 


Iteedom  for  all  people  who  have 

The  program  was  covered  by  TV  Stations 
W7LA  and  WTVT  who  showed  It  on  their 
C  pjn.  and  11  p.m.  News  programs. 


(Itom  the  Tampa  Tribune.  July  18.  1970] 
Tampa  To   Mark   "Captive   Nations  Week" 

"Captive  Nations  Week"  will  be  celebrated 
in  Tampa  and  other  cities  July  19-25,  Michael 
MiklsJi.  chairman  of  the  International  rela- 
tloiu  committee  of  area  Klwanls  Clubs,  has 
UDounced. 

The  week  serves  to  keep  m  memory  "Thoee 
captive  nations  which  have  lost  their  freedom 
to  Communist  imperialism,"  said  Mlklas  In 
s  news  release. 

There  are  more  than  25  "captive  nations." 
he  said,  including  China.  Rumania.  Poland, 
CkKhoalovakla.  Hungary.  East  Oermany. 
Latvia,  Lithuania  and  Cuba. 

By  Joint  Congressional  resolution,  the 
Prtaldent  has  proclaimed  the  third  week  In 
July  "Captive  Nations  Week." 

The  week  will  be  featured  In  talks  at  local 
Klwanls  Club  meetings. 

ftOCLAMATlON    Or  THE   CiTT    OP   TaMPA 

Whereas,  the  Joint  resolution  approved 
July  17,  1959  (73  Stat.  312).  authorizes  the 
Pnsldent  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  iHtue  a  proclamation  each  year  designating 
tbe  third  week  In  July  as  "Captive  Nations 
We^,"  until  such  time  as  freedom  and  In- 
ilependence  shall  have  been  achieved  for  all 
tbe  captive  nations  of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  all  people  yearn  for  freedom  and 
Justice:  and 

Whereas,  these  basic  rights  unfortunately 
>n  circumscribed  or  unrealized  In  many 
ueae  In  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  of  America  has 
ui  abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
independence,  personal  liberty,  and  humxm 
dignity;  and 

Whereas,  it  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose and  Intention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
fwogmze  and  encourage  constructive  ac- 
Hoos  which  foster  the  growth  and  develop- 
BKot  of  national  independence  and  human 
ftwdom. 


tory  of  Opportunity."  Arnold  H.  Glasou. 

Program  this  week:  (7/l3,/70)— Don  Elliot, 
our  stock  market  expert,  will  discuss  the 
present  market  situation  and  will  attempt  to 
offer  some  Insight  on  the  future  market 
trend. 

Program  last  week.:  (7/6/70)— Mr.  Mur- 
dock  Beaton  of  the  First  Methodist  Church 
repeated  what  has  been  said  to  this  club 
by  others — by  personal  contact  and  knowl- 
edge of  other  peoples  habits,  likes,  dislikes. 
and  tradition  many  problems  of  this  world 
could  be  resolved.  Mr  Beaton  Is  proving  this 
each  year  at  Christmas,  with  an  Interna- 
tional Music  Festival,  where  people  of  tbs 
West  Coast  of  Florida,  that  have  a  foreign 
background  and  heritage,  gather  together  and 
share  their  food,  song,  dance  and  ideas.  In 
short.  Murdock  believes  that  If  people  liave 
a  chance  to  share  with  others  what  they 
have  made  and  love,  a  more  harmonious  re- 
lationship is  bound  to  evolve. 

Program  next  week:  (7  20/70) — This  week 
Is  Captive  Nations  Week:  Mike  Mlklas  will 
be  In  charge  of  the  program. 

Special  report:  Prefildent-Elect,  BUI  Cox, 
Just  back  from  Detroit  and  the  International 
Convention,  reported  that  most  projects  and 
conmiunity  concerns  over  the  nation  are  di- 
rected towards  the  young  people.  According 
to  Bill,  all  liked  our  Klwanls  Chorale  pro- 
gram. 

Absent:  Alderman.  Alfonso.  Anderson.  An- 
drews, Barkfn.  Beach.  Bogue.  Edwards. 
Hodges.  Jenneweln.  Jessee.  Lehawald.  Madsen, 
Melghan,  Mlllsap,  Myers  C.  Myers  D..  CNell, 
Scott.  Shea.  Sherman.  Stewart,  Van  Middles- 
worth,  Ware,  Wlehrs — Is  everyone  on  vaca- 
tion??? 

Visiting  Kiwanians:  Lt.  Oovemor  Elect 
Tom  Smith.  Jr..  Temple  Terrace:  Gray  Wy- 
man,  Tampa:  Ed  Woodell.  Tampa;  Calvin 
Mitchell.  Tampa. 

Club  Grading:  Midtown  bad  a  score  of  101 
for  the  month  of  May,  due  to  the  fine  work 
of  Ken  Jackson  w^lth  the  Tampa  Catholic 
Key  Club. 

Family  Reunion  Day:  This  wilt  be  Au- 
gust 9th  this  year.  Tell  your  friends  about 
the  idea,  then  have  a  reunion  with  your  own 
clan. 


Clubs  of  Division  8,  Michael  Mlklas.  Chair- 
man. 

ITV  feature,  WTVT.  July  21,  1970] 
Tampa  Bat  Topics 
Michael  Mlklas.  Committee  Chairman,  ap- 
peared as  guest  on  this  Civic  Affairs  Program 
to  discuss,  "Captive  Nations  Week. ' 

INTEBNATIOHAL  AlBPORT  KiWANIS  CLXTB,  TUES- 
OAT.  JULT21.  1970 

Michael  Mlklas.  Committee  Chairman  and 
Mario  Quevedo,  a  Cuban  refugee,  presented 
a  program  on  "CapUve  Nations  Week." 

NoKTH  Tampa  Kiwanis  Club,  Tubsuat, 
July  21. 1970 

Pauline  Robinson  Mlklas.  State  President. 
National  League  of  American  Pen  Women 
presented  the  program  at  the  dmner  meeting 
of  the  Club  on  "Captive  Nations  Week". 

IProm  the  Tampa  Tribune.  July  22. 19701 
This  la  Captive  Nations  Week — In 

MEMOBU  M  ^POIANO 

The  homeland  of  Chopin,  where  music 
once  sounded,  tears  and  weeping  All  the  air. 
Invaded  by  the  Communist  Russia  Imperial- 
ists— 30,000  members  of  Its  finest  officers' 
corps  murdered  at  Katyn  Forest— Its  honor 
and  liberty  strangled!  Who  will  free  Poland! 
Published  in  the  interest  of  Freedom  by  the 
Klwants  Clubs  of  Division  8.  Michael  Mlklas, 
Chairman. 

I  From  the  Tampa  Times,  July  22,  19701 
Captive  Nations  Week 

A  rather  pitifully  small  adverttaement  is 
appearing  m  the  paper  this  week  reminding 
readers  that  this  Is  Captive  Nations  Week. 
It  reads:  "A  Memorlam  for  All  Captive 
Nations." 

The  reference,  of  course.  Is  to  those  East 
European  states  which  fell  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  following  World  War  II.  Some 
have  retained  their  national  Identity  while 
others,  both  In  terms  of  population  and 
boundaries,  are  hardly  more  than  a  memory 
to  historians.  For  instance,  the  Baltic  states 
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Of  Llthtuula,  LatTls  and  fictonlA  are  now 
Integral  parts  of  the  Solvet  Union.  And  there 
are  ugly  hlnte  that  vast  numbers  of  their 
former  populations  found  cold  graves  In  81- 
berlH. 

Poland  exists  as  a  national  entity  but  tta 
Tolce  Is  the  voice  of  the  Kremlin.  Eaet  Ger- 
many la  the  Ie«s  fortunate  part  of  what  Is 
now  a  hyphenated  Oermany.  And  Caechoalo- 
vakla  tried  vainly  to  Uft  Its  head  above  the 
clouds  of  oppreaalon  Into  the  clear  air  of 
freedom — only  to  have  it,  clubbed  down 
again  by  the  Russian  military  machine. 

Hungary  U  a  Uvlng  tragedy.  Its  existence 
a  monument  to  those  valiant  freedom-flght- 
ers  who  fac*d  Soviet  tanks  with  rock*  and 
proved  their  courage,  but  lost  their  Uvea.  Add 
to  the  list  of  slave  statea  Romania  and  Bui* 
garla.  Only  Yugoslavia  has  managed  to  main- 
tain some  degree  of  Independence  from  the 
Kremlin.  Albania  la  a  Peking  satellite. 

It  Is  quite  easy  to  forget  all  this  In  the 
turmoil  over  domestic  policies,  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia  and  our  own  petty  pursuits 
at  home.  But  the  captive  nations  are  there 
and  so  are  the  captive  people,  pawns  manlp* 
ulated  by  the  men  in  the  Kremlin  to  the 
advantage   of    the   Soviet   Union. 

Each  year  that  passes  less  and  less  Is  aald 
about  Bua&la's  East  European  colonies  and 
their  quisling  governments.  The  Communists 
shout,  "Imperial let"  at  the  United  States  as 
It  fights  to  defend  the  free  people  of  South- 
east Asia.  And  the  cry  Is  echoed  In  some  of 
our  higher  government  circles  and  academic 
halls. 

But  we  do  not  recall  hearing  a  George  Mc- 
Oovern  or  a  William  Pulbrlght  or  a  Prank 
Church  address  himself  to  the  proposition 
that  the  real  Imperialists  In  this  world  are 
the  Communists.  The  Soviet  Union  main- 
tains control  over  the  lives  of  mllllona  with 
no  other  license  than  Its  military  might.  Free 
elections,  freedom  of  expression,  freedom  of 
thought  Is  considered  the  highest  form  of 
treason. 

Even  within  the  Soviet  Union,  Itself,  critics 
of  the  Communist  system  are  scorned  by  the 
government  and  the  owners  of  some  of  Rus- 
sia's best  minds  have  been  conflned  to  insane 
asylums  because  they  had  the  courage  to  see 
the  stupidities  of  Red  bureaucracy  and  speak 
their  minds. 

There  la  not  much  to  be  dona  at  the  mo- 
ment about  the  captive  nations,  except  to 
remember  that  in  dealing  with  Moscow  we  are 
literally  dealing  with  a  slave  trading  govern- 
ment. 

It  exploits  Its  people  and  the  people  under 
Its  tbiunb  to  the  advantage  of  a  new  ruling 
class.  Imprisoned  In  the  vastness  of  this  po- 
lice state  arc  millions  who,  If  they  could, 
would  flee.  But  the  Soviet  Union's  borders  are 
closed,  A  harsh  wall  of  concrete  and  barbed 
wire  slashes  through  Berlin,  separating  the 
free  city  from  the  Communist  sector.  But  the 
wall  is  still  frequently  challenged  by  those 
willing  to  risk  their  lives  to  escape  the  pov- 
erty, the  depression  and  the  controls  Imposed 
by  the  Red  regime. 

And  those  who  care  ask,  how  much  longer 
will  the  captive  nattona  remain  captive? 

PU.MA  Ckia  Kiwanis  Club, 

WrDNESDAT,  JtTLT  32,    1970 

Judge  G.  Harrold  Carawell  of  Tallahassee 
spoke  on  "Captive  Nations  Week"  at  the 
breakfast  meeting. 

The  speaker  was  presented  on  the  evening 
news  programs  by  both  WTVT  and  WPLA  TV. 

The  Tampa  Tribune  and  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal had  reporters  at  the  meeting  and  Clear- 
water Sun  published  the  Judge's  remarks. 

[Trom  the  Tampa  Tribune.  July  23, 19701 
Casswcll  Attacks  LrBXRAis,  Sats  Senatk 
Balamci;  Nekded 
(By  David  Watson) 
There  must  be  a  balance  in  the  U.8.  Sen- 
ate before  there  can  be   a  balance  on  the 


U^.  Supreme  Court,  former  federal  Judge 
O.  Harrold  Carswell  said  In  Tampa  yesterday. 
Carawell  said  this  conclusion  played  a  part 
in  his  decision  to  step  down  ftom  the  bench 
Mid  toss  his  hat  into  the  political  ring  as  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
to  the  senate. 

The  candidate  said  his  coneervaUve  phil- 
osophies are  In  tune  with  those  of  President 
Nixon,  and  Nixon's  are  in  tune  with  thoee 
of  Florida. 

Oarswell  was  nominated  to  the  Supreme 
Court  by  the  president  but  lost  the  con- 
flrmatlon  In  the  senate.  Vengeance  is  not 
his  purpose  In  running,  he  said. 

But.  he  asserted,  the  Democratic  Party. 
In  power,  is  completely  dominated  by  ex- 
treme liberals  who  have  succeeded  In  run- 
ning out  the  south.  They  don't  want  It,  he 
said. 

Despite  that,  he  said,  he  believes  the  pres- 
ident will  get  some  conservative  balance  on 
the  Supreme  Court,  although  It  will  take 
time. 

He  said  he  believes  he  can  work  well  with 
the  senate  which  denied  him  his  appoint- 
ment, and  added  that  he  has  learned  that 
many  who  votod  against  his  conflrmatlon 
are  not  now  happy  that  they  did  so. 

Although  his  announcement  as  a  candi- 
date was  made  In  an  appearance  with  Gov. 
Claude  R.  Kirk,  Carswell  said  he  Is  running 
an  independent  campaign  on  his  own  mer- 
its. 

As  for  quoted  statement*  that  his  primary 
election  opponent.  Congressman  William  C. 
Cramer,  was  urged  to  run  by  President  Nixon. 
Carswell  said  that  he  himself  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  President  or  he  would  not 
have  been  nominated  for  the  high  court. 

All  he  hears  of  Cramer's  record  of  service 
Is  in  terms  of  years  in  offlce.  he  said.  Carswell 
reminded  that  he  served  17  years  In  oflQce 
himself,  as  prosecutor  and  Judge. 

While  Cramer's  experience  la  In  writing 
legislation,  he  said,  his  own  dealt  In  dally 
application  of  legislation  in  every  walk  of 
life. 

Etls  campaign  shows  htm  that  Plorldlans 
are  especially  concerned  about  crime,  he  said, 
and  that  Includes  drug  trafBc. 

While  legislation  Is  needed  to  flght  drug 
abuse,  he  said,  a  major  need  is  a  program 
to  Inform  youth  of  the  dangers  of  drugs. 
This  can  be  done  through  the  schools,  he 
said,  but  also  through  every  other  media  of 
communication. 

As  for  law  enforcement,  Carswell  said 
there  has  been  too  much  "leaning  over 
backward"  to  protect  violators  and  It  la  time 
to  consider  the  problems  of  enforcement 
agencies. 

He  said  he  finds  that  Plorldlans  are  gen- 
erally In  support  of  the  president's  policies 
on  Vietnam,  and  said  he  believes  the  presi- 
dent has  kept  bis  commitments. 

Carswell  took  exception  to  an  observation 
by  Democratic  senatorial  candidate  Parrls 
Bryant,  who  raised  questions  about  a  na- 
tional ftmd-ralslng  campaign  on  behalf  of 
the  Republican  and  who  said  Plorldlans 
should  elect  a  senator  on  their  own. 

Carswell  said  he  chose  to  believe  It  Is  a 
U.S.  Senator  from  Florida  who  Is  about  to  be 
elected,  not  a  Florida  senator. 

Looking  over  the  party  fences,  Carswell 
aald  the  Democratic  nominee  wUl  have  "a 
terrible  burden"  in  that  he  would  be  com- 
mitted on  his  first  votes  to  keeping  such 
"extreme  liberals"  as  Sen.  Birch  Bayh  and 
Edward  Kennedy  In  power. 

(From  the  Clearwater  Sim,  July  24,  18701 
Caxswkzx  Raps  TV  Nftwokks,  Pacss 
Tampa.— Judge  Harrold  Carswell  charged 
that  national  television  and  the  "Northern 
liberal  press  typically  Ignored  the  one  billion 
enslaved  human  beings  behind  the  Commu- 
nist Curtain"  and  distracted  Americans  to 
their   plight  during  Captive  Nations  Week 
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by  focusing  attenUon  on  Vietnam  and  nor 
Ida's  migrant  problem.  ^^* 

Speaking  to  the  Palma  Cela  KlwanU  Club 
here,  Carswell  commemorated  the  uth  an 
nuAl  Captive  Nations  Week  observatlm 
which  was  signed  Into  law  by  President  B- 
senhower. 

"There  are  one  billion  souls  on  earth  who 
do  not  enjoy  the  freedom  we  take  for 
granted,"  the  former  federal  judge  said. 
"That  one-third  of  humanity  appreclati 
freedom  .  .  .  know  It  with  a  pang  in  th«r 
hearts  .  .  .  because  it  has  been  taken  from 
them." 

"But.  did  you  see  anything  about  Capuvt 
Nattona  Week  on  television  or  in  the  new- 
papers?"  the  Republican  candidate  for  th* 
U.S.  Senate  asked. 

"Of  course  not.  Highlight*  of  isst  week^ 
television  programming  were  an  aU-stsr 
baseball  gome,  an  intimate  account  of  «  com. 
pany  of  American  boys  suffering  the  hell  of 
war  In  Vietnam,  Birch  Bayh  discussing  hl> 
campaign  for  direct  election  of  the  President 
and  a  so-called  documentary,  a  swan  boss 
for  that  liberal  Chet  Huntley,  on  the  mj! 
grants  who  work  in  Florida."* 

"Those  flamboyant  liberals—the  limousine 
liberals— who  permeate  the  n.S.  Senate  and 
the  national  news  media  are  supposed  to  be 
concerned  with  mlnorlUes."  Judge  CsrsweD 
eald.  They  categorl£e  Americans  and  cm. 
ture  the  votes  of  the  minorities.  They  tiyto 
build  their  power  base  by  piecing  togetbir 
blocs  of  Americans  by  race,  by  eoonomlcs.  by 
region  of  residence. 

"Why  arent  the  liberals  concerned  with 
the  minority  of  mankind  behind  the  Com- 
munlEt  Curtain?  One-third  of  the  living  pop- 
ulaUon  of  the  world,  after  oil.  Is  a  minority" 
said  Carswell. 

The  former  federal  Judge  said  the  Uber^- 
domlnated  national  news  media  "seems  bent 
on  distracting  the  American  public  from  the 
fact  the  Captive  Nations  Week  were  en- 
slaved by  the  ever-encroftchlng.  ever-expood. 
ing  Communism  controlled  by  the  Impeno- 
colonlallstlc  polices  of  Russia  and  Bed 
China." 

[From  the  Tampa  Trlbtme.  July  23,  IBTOJ 
This  Is  Cafttvi  Nations  Week — in  Msmo- 

aXAM — C^CHOSU>VAKIA 

Twice  Invaded  by  the  army  of  the  Commu- 
nist Russian  Imperialists  In  full  banle  force. 
Tanks  blasted  even  the  most  limocent— its 
former  leader  Jan  Masaryk  murdered— iti 
newest  leader  Dubcek  kicked  out  and  headed 
for  an  uncertain  fate.  The  toll  rises.  Who 
will  return  freedom  to  Czechoslovakia?  Pub- 
lished In  the  Interest  of  Freedom  bv  the 
Kiwanis  Clubs  of  Division  6,  Michael  Mlklas, 
Chairman. 

[TV  Feature,  WTVT,  July  23, 1970) 
Tampa  Bat  Topics — Civic  Atfaiks  Pxocoah 
Guests  appearing  to  speak  on  "Captive 
Nations  Week":  Mario  Queseda.  Cuban  Ref- 
ugee and  Michael  Mlklas.  Committee  Chair- 
man. 

[From  the  Tiampa  Tribune,  July  34,  1B7DI 
This  Is  Captivk  Nations  Week — at  MsMO- 
BXAM — Tibet 
Invaded  by  hordes  of  Communist  Impe- 
rialists, their  spiritual  leader  the  Dalsl  Lams 
forced  to  flee  to  refuge  In  other  lands.  His 
people  pray  for  his  return.  Who  will  restore 
freedom  to  Tibet?  Published  In  the  Interest 
of  Freedom  by  the  Kiwanis  Clubs  of  Division 
8,  Michael  Mlklas,  Chairman. 

(From  the  Tampa  Tribune.  July  24,  1970) 
U.S.  IGHOBCD  PixAS  roft  Help 
Zephtkhills. — Last  week  vraa  CapUve  Na- 
tions Week  and  my  heart  was  sickened  when 
I  saw  the  little  notices  in  a  black  border 
reminding  us  of  thoee  countries  in  slavttry 
all  these  years  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
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our  once  great  nation,  which  from  her  found- 
ing always  stood  for  righteousness  and  Jus- 
tice, doing  nothing  toward  their  liberation; 
nothing  except  to  pass  a  resolution  and  then 
turn  her  bock  upon  their  cry  for  help. 

The  Republican  platform  of  1952.  calling 
for  efforts  toward  liberation  of  these  en- 
slaved peoples,  has  t>een  completely  dls- 
carded.  The  text  of  this  platform  read,  "The 
Oovemment  of  the  United  States,  under 
Hepubllcon  leadership,  will  repudiate  all 
oommltments  contained  in  secret  tmder- 
standlngs  such  as  those  of  Yalta  which  aided 
Communist  enslavements.  It  will  be  made 
dear,  on  the  highest  authority  of  the  Presl- 
dsnt  and  the  Congress,  that  United  States 
policy,  as  one  of  Its  peaceful  purposes,  looks 
bsppliy  forward  to  the  genuine  Independence 
of  thoee  captive  peoples." 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  was  elected  Presl- 
dtot  running  on  that  platform,  but  he  Ig- 
nored that  plank  and  refused  aid  to  the 
Bungarl&n  freedom  fighters  soon  afterward 
ind  allowed  them  to  be  slaughtered  and 
crushed.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
given  hope  to  expect  help  by  Radio  America. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Instituted  this  great 
betrayal  and  all  of  our  Presidents  and  Con- 
gresses since  have  token  no  steps  to  rectify 
this  horrible  Injustice.  Does  not  that  put 
this  nation  of  ours  in  a  very  hypocritical 
pOBlUon? 

F.  B.  A. 

in-om  the  Tampa  Tribune.  July  25,  1970] 

This  Is  Capttvx  Nations  Wcdc — In 

Memobiam 


This  pearl  of  the  Caribbean  reduced  to 
chaos  by  C-ommunist  Imperialism  and  now  a 
base  for  exporting  Communist  revolution 
and  terror  throughout  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. Who  will  restore  freedom  to  Cuba? 
Published  In  the  interest  of  Freedom  by  the 
Kiwanis  Clubs  of  Division  S,  Michael  Mikas. 
Chairman. 

FDD.  CAsxao   Once  Swoas  He  Was   Not  a 

Communist 

(By  William  Glandonl) 

Tou  can  say  what  you  like  about  Fidel 
Castro  without  fear  of  exaggeration. 

The  Cuban  prime  minister  admits  that  be 
deliberately  deceived  the  Cubcm  people  by 
nrearlng  that  his  revolution  "was  as  Cuban 
u  the  palms,"  that  It  was  Dot  Communlst- 
domlnated  or  even  far  left  leaning. 

He  even  lied  to  the  peasants  who  made  up 
Us  guerrilla  band  by  leading  them  to  be- 
lieve that  they  were  fighting  for  the  right 
to  own  a  bit  of  land  of  their  own. 

But  even  with  those  things  against  him. 
and  they  are  not  the  ugliest  that  Cubans 
know  to  be  true  of  Castro,  he  is  more  firmly 
entrenched  In  power  now  than  ever.  He  en- 
joys the  firm  support  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
sad  he  Is  safe  behind  a  U.S.  pledge  not  to 
permit  the  invasion  that  it  would  take  to 
dUlodge  his  Communlfit  dictatorship. 

Considerable  confusion  exists  in  the 
United  States  over  the  point,  one  of  the  out- 
comes of  the  missile  crisis. 

But  the  State  Department  record  shows 
that  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  did 
guarantee  Cuba's  Inviolability  In  a  letter  to 
Soviet  Premier  NIklta  Khrushchev  dated  Oct. 
27. 1962.  In  return  for  removal  of  Soviet  mls- 
illeg  from  Cuba. 

"We.  on  our  part,  would  agree,"  Kennedy 
wrote  Khrushchev,  "to  give  assurances 
■gainst  an  invasion  of  Cuba." 

Although  the  United  States  later  Ulked 
of  on-the-spot  checks  of  removal  of  the 
weapons  systems,  Kennedy  at  the  time  wrote 
«Uy  of  "apprt^rlate  United  Nations  observa- 
Uon  and  supervision,"  without  spelling  It 
out. 

niere  Is  no  questioning  the  stranglehold 
tbat  Castro  and  the  Communists  have  on 
Cuba. 
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Recognition  of  that  fact  obviously  plays 
a  part  In  the  campaign  In  favor  of  hunls- 
pherlc  resumption  of  relaciozu  with  the 
Castro  dlctatorahlp.  Mexico  is  the  only  lAtln 
country  with  an  ambassador  In  Cuba  at 
present. 

Castro  seems  hve  to  stay,  at  least  as  long 
as  the  rarely  mentioned  Ketmedy  pledge  U 
honored. 

There  Is  resistance  within  Cuba.  Firing 
squads  that  the  Cuban  Communists  popu- 
larized a  decade  ago  are  still  to  be  heard, 
though  less  frequently  than  before.  Early  In 
the  current  sugar  harvest.  Cosb-o  felt  It  nec- 
essary to  go  on  radio  and  TV  to  worn  th*t 
anyone  caught  sabotaging  the  effort  to  pro- 
duce to  million  tons  would  be  sent  to  the 
"paredon"  (wall)  In  front  of  a  firltig  squad. 

Outside  of  Cuba  there  Is  still  hopeful  talk 
among  the  half-million  or  more  exiles  of 
mounting  some  military  action  against  the 
Castro  regime. 

But  It  sounds  futile.  Every  few  days  you 
con  hear  the  Cuban  radio  advise  listeners 
In  advance  not  to  be  ooncemed  about  the 
sonic  booms  that  shake  town  and  country 
when  the  fast-flying  MIGs  of  the  Cuban  air 
force  maneuver  In  the  skies. 

Even  If  the  exiles  bad  the  rifles  and  muni- 
tions they  would  need,  which  they  do  not 
have  and  cannot  get,  or  the  troop  tran^>orts 
and  landing  craft  to  move  an  Invasion  force 
of  slgnlflcont  size,  which  they  do  not  have 
and  cannot  get,  they  would  still  lack  olr 
superiority. 

And,  no  matter  how  strongly  they  feel, 
they  well  know  that  it  was  Castro's  control 
of  the  skies  In  AprU,  19ai.  that  killed  what- 
ever chances  the  U.S.-backed  Invasion  at  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  may  have  bod. 

That  was  the  last  real  opportunity  that  the 
United  States  had  to  rid  the  hemisphere  of 
Castro.  After  1981,  the  Soviets  began  the 
arms  buildup  that  led  to  the  missile  crisis 
the  following  year. 

The  opinion  may  be  widespread  In  the 
United  States  that  President  Kennedy  won 
the  showdown  In  the  Caribbean  In  October, 
1963.  But  the  Communists  never  saw  It  that 
way.  And  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere  b^an 
to  have  its  doubts  when  the  United  Statea 
did  not  take  advantage  of  the  virtually 
unanimous  support  it  then  had  from  the 
Latin  goverzunents,  and  root  Communism  out 
of  Cuba. 

Soviet  Premier  NlUta  S.  Khrushchev  stated 
the  Communist  view  of  things  as  soon  as  the 
furor  over  emplacement  of  Soviet  missiles  In 
Cuba  died  down. 

"Socialist  Cuba  exists,"  the  Soviet  leader 
sold.  "Cuba  remains  a  beacon  of  Bfantlst- 
lienlnlst  Ideas  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
The  Impact  of  her  revolutionary  example 
win  grow. 

"The  government  of  the  United  States  has 
given  a  pledge  not  to  invade  Cuba." 

That  was  the  situation  years  ago.  and  that 
is  pretty  much  the  way  things  are  now. 

Castro  and  the  Communists  defled  the 
Cuban  people.  Castro  and  the  Communists 
defled  the  rest  of  Latin  America.  Castro  and 
the  Conununists  defled  the  United  States. 

And  they  got  away  with  It. 

Even  now.  Khrushchev's  estimate  of  the 
situation  appears  accurate.  Only  his  predic- 
tion that  Cuba's  revolutionary  example  will 
grow  might  be  subject  to  challenge. 


[From  the  Tampa  Times,  July  27,  1970) 

JXrar    ftOPAOANDA 

Taicpa, — Iji.  my  opinion  The  Times'  edi- 
torial, "Captive  Nations  Week,"  was  another 
piece  of  artful  propaganda  on  the  port  of 
right-wingers  In  this  area  to  Instill  further 
fear  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americans 
so  as  to  make  it  easier  for  this  nation  to  be 
taken  over  by  a  military-Industrial  dictator- 
ship. 

Such  la  the  ultimate  aim  of  the  John  Birch 


Society,  the  Wnutemen,  the  Ku  KIuz  Elan 
and  a  few  other  units  of  their  kind. 

Remember,  too,  a  lot  of  Cuban  escapees 
and  refugees  who  still  believe  In  dlctatorahlp 
are  pressuring  these  right-wingers  to  get  rid 
of  the  Castro  regime  so  they  can  get  bock 
their  cushy  Jobs  In  Cuba  imder  another 
dictator  who  will  be  as  ruthless  toward  the 
mass  of  Cuban  people  as  Castro  ever  was. 
Laeet  Picxup. 

Pbocoam  or  THE  Kiwanis  Clttb  of  Miutown 
Taicpa,    Fla. 

Monday,  July  27,  1970.  12:15  pjn.,  Sbera- 
toQ-Tampo — Henry  E.  Modsen,  Lt.  Governor 
Division  Eight:  Robert  W.  Thai,  Florida  DU- 
trlct  Governor. 

"We  ore  what  we  accept  otirselves  as  be- 
ing. We  can  be  what  we  oonvince  ourselves 
we  can  be."  Elmer  Q.  Leterman. 

Program  thit  iceek:  (7.'27/70)  — Our 
speaker  this  week  shall  be  Joe  Zolupasky  of 
the  Tampa  Sports  Authority.  Mr.  Zolupasky 
win  Inform  the  Club  of  coming  events  to  the 
Stadium  and  the  general  operation  of  the 
Sports  Authority. 

Program  last  week:  (7/27/70) — At  the  last 
minute  Representative  William  Cramer  was 
called  back  to  Washington  and  unable  to  at- 
tend the  luncheon.  However,  Mrs.  Mike  Mlk- 
las came  forward  and  provided  the  club  with 
a  most  informative  talk  along  the  theme  of 
Captive  Nations.  Mrs.  Mlklas  stated  that  their 
entire  family  has  as  their  foremost  project 
the  opposition  of  all  forms  of  Communism 
because  there  are  over  one  billion  people  In 
twenty  three  nations  under  Red  domination. 
According  to  Mrs.  Mlklas,  the  greatest  im- 
perialistic nation  today  Is  the  USSR  as  she 
grasps  control  of  countries  as  quickly  as  the 
English  and  French  gave  them  freedom.  Be 
Alert  urges  Mrs.  Miklss — Be  Alert. 

Program  next  Week:  (8/3/70) — The  For- 
eign Affairs  Conunlttee  brings  Mldtown  mem- 
ber. Joe  Connor  with  a  look  into  China. 

New  fattier:  Congratulations  to  Lenny  Gil- 
bert on  the  arrival  of  a  new  Gilbert  to  Tampa. 

Abtent:  Alderman.  Alfonso,  Andrews.  Bar- 
kin,  Belt.  Connor.  Cox,  C,  Dell.  Hodges.  Jen- 
neweln,  Knaus,  Lehwald.  Melghon,  Myers.  C, 
Myers  D.,  O'Nell,  Porter,  Shea,  Sherman. 
Wagner,  Ware. 

Guetta:  Bill  Van  Mlddlesworth  had  as  his 
guest.  P.  J.  Harvey.  Jr.  Warren  Dawson  was 
the  guest  of  Marshall  Jessee.  Lloyd  Ander- 
son's guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bob  Morris. 

Ladies  Day:  It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  these 
lovely  ladles  with  us  for  lunch — Mrs,  Ander- 
son, Beach,  Bogue.  Burns,  Cochran,  Mlklas. 
Ossl.  Scott  and  Van  Mlddlesworth. 

Visiting  Kiwaniafis  Tampa,  Mark  Mooney: 
Brandon.  Eioy  Hoshell  and  O.  Harrell:  Temple 
Terrace,  Lt.  Governor  Elect  Tom  Smith,  Jr.; 
International  Airport.  Roger  Mcintosh.  Shel- 
ton  Thome.  Bus  Turner,  and  Ted  Melchlng. 

Humor:  Dating  M*^h*na — IBM  finds  our 
match  unsuitable — Does  that  make  us 
uncompu  table? 

RESOLtmoN  No.  7331-E 
,A  resolution  approving,  amending,  and  en- 
dorsing the  action  of  the  mayor  In  pro- 
claiming  the   week  of  July   19,   1970,   as 
"Ci^itlve  Nations  Week" 
Whereas,  the  Joint  resolution  of  Congress 
approved  July  17.  1969   (73  Stat.  212).  au- 
thorized the  President  of  the  United  States 
of   America   to   issue   a  proclamation  each 
year  designating  the  third  week  in  July  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  until  such  time  as 
freedom  and  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved  for  all  the  captive  nations  of  the 
world,  and 

Whereas  all  peoples  yearn  for  freedom  and 
Justice,  and 

Whereas,  these  basic  rights  unforttinat^ly 
are  circumscribed  or  unrealized  in  many 
areas  In  the  world,  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  of  America  bos 
on  abiding  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
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independence,  personal  liberty,  and  buman 
dignity,  and 

Whereas,  it  remains  a  fundamental  pur- 
pose and  Intention  of  the  Government  and 
people  of  tne  United  States  of  America  to 
recognize  and  encourage  constructive  actions 
which  foster  the  growth  and  development  of 
national  Independence  and  human  freedom, 
and 

Whereaa.  Dick  A.  Greco.  Jr..  hy  virtue  of 
the  authority  vested  In  him  as  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Tampa,  did  designate  the  week  be- 
ginning July  IB,  1970.  as  "Captive  Nations 
Week",  and 

Whereas.  It  Is  the  consensus  of  this  Coun- 
cil that  such  action  of  the  Mayor  should  be 
approved,  commended,  and  endorsed  by  this 
Council,  now.  therefore. 

Be  IC  resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Tampa.  Florida: 

S«CTioK.  1.  That  the  City  Council  does 
hereby  approve,  commend,  and  endorse  the 
action  of  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Tampa 
In  proclaiming  the  week  of  July  19.  1970.  as 
"Captive  Nations  Week". 

3s<moN  2.  That  the  City  Council  further 
commends  this  action  to  our  delegates  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  rec- 
onrunend  and  urge  that  they  sponsor,  pro- 
pose, and  support  the  formation  of  a  Special 
House  Conunlttee  on  Captive  Education  for 
Freedom  by  contrast  to  redirect  the  ener- 
gies of  our  citizens  and  particularly  our 
youth  to  the  supreme  goal  of  freedom  for 
all  who  have  lost  It. 

(Prom   the  Christian  Crusade  Weekly.   Apr. 
19.  19701 

.America's  Ukuskd  Weapon — Thb  Captive 
Nations 

The  reality  of  life  under  communism  is 
duncult  for  the  average  uninformed  Ameri- 
can to  understand.  Those  who  have  never 
tasted  the  bitter  dregs  of  life  under  a  Com- 
munist dictatorship  cannot  imagine  the  real- 
ity of  such  a  horrible  existence.  The  blind- 
nesa  to  that  reality  la  increased  by  reports 
from  unlnform^  fellow  citizens  who  have 
taken  guided  tours  of  the  Soviet  Union  or 
other  Communist -enslaved  lands.  It  Is  easy 
for  the  Red  conspirators  to  deceive  people 
visiting  their  enslaved  lands  If  such  people 
have  never  experienced  life  under  commu- 
nism or  have  not  learned  the  truth  about  It 
through  reading  and  study.  Such  people  have 
no  Idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  outer 
behavior  of  human  beings  can  be  controlled 
In  a  total  dictatorship.  The  Inhabitants  of 
Communist -ml  ed  lands  had  better  act  happy 
and  speak  favorably  of  their  gcvernment 
when  confronted  by  tourists.  If  they  do  not. 
they  are  In  serious  trouble,  to  say  the  least. 
Behind  the  iron  Curtain  there  is  an  exten- 
sive system  of  citizens  spying  on  other  cltl- 
aens.  They  are  even  supposed  to  turn  m  the 
name  of  anyone  who  hears  an  adverse  remark 
and  falls  to  report  It.  People  in  Communist- 
enslaved  lands  are  kept  under  control 
through  terror  and  fear. 

The  delusion  that  conditions  are  normal 
or  near-normal  m  Communist- ruled  nations 
la  aided  by  the  unrealistic  picture  given 
Americans  through  much  of  our  nation's 
press.  The  presentation  of  facts  by  those  who 
know  better  apparently  reach  only  a  small 
proportion  of  our  population.  Actually,  the 
mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  a  so-called  Iron 
or  Bamboo  Curtain  sboiUd  be  sufficient  proof 
that  nations  ruled  by  communlam  are  ter- 
rible places  in  which  to  live,  to  put  It  mildly. 
If  the  contrary  were  true,  why  should  the 
Communists  have  to  resort  to  stringent 
means  such  as  extensive  networks  of  barbed 
wire  fences,  machine  gun  emplacements. 
vicious  dogs  and  other  Insidious  means  to 
keep  people  from  leaving  these  nations?  The 
thousands  who  risk  their  lives  to  flee  from 
Communist-enslaved  lands  should  be  ample 
proof  of  the  true  conditions  of  life  under 
communlam. 


More  Americans  need  to  read  Information 
such  as  that  put  out  in  1959  after  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  (now 
the  House  Internal  Security  Committee) 
held  a  series  of  hearings  during  which 
Ukrainian  refugees  told  of  the  horrors  In- 
flicted upon  them  and  their  compatriots  by 
International  communism.  Among  those 
'  testifying  was  Mykola  Lebed,  who  revealed 
the  following  methods  of  terror  u&ed  by  the 
Communists  In  the  tJkralne: 

■"To  those  members  of  the  Ukrainian  move- 
ment who  were  caught,  as  well  as  their 
families,  the  NKVD  and  NKOB  applied  the 
following  measures  of  terror:  With  hot  Irons 
they  tortured  those  prisoners  who  were 
caught.  They  cut  Into  the  skin  and  tore  the 
skin  off  from  the  living  body.  They  also  nailed 
people  on  the  cross  .  .  .  They  cut  out  eyes, 
broke  bones  in  legs  and  arms  and  extracted 
nails  .  .  .  These  methods  of  terror  were  ap- 
plied not  only  to  prisoners  In  Interrogation 
rooms  and  cells,  but  also  in  public  places, 
forcing  people  to  get  together  to  witness 
these  atrocities  .  .  .  These  methods  were  ap- 
plied In  order  to  terrorize  the  population  of 
Ukraine  and  depress  Its  will  to  resist  the  re- 
gime .  .  ."  {The  Crimes  of  Khrushchev,  Part 
U,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
House  of  Representatives,  September  9-11, 
1959,  pages  3,  4) 

Nicholas  Prychodko.  who  lived  In  the 
Ukraine  from  1918  until  19*4.  recounted  his 
personal  experiences  to  the  Committee:  "I 
got  no  explanation  for  the  first  two  months 
while  I  was  In  prison.  Later  on,  they  accused 
me  of  being  a  member  of  the  nationalist 
Ukrainian  tmderground  organization  ...  At 
nrst,  I  was  21  months  In  a  Kiev  prison. 
During  that  time  I  was  called  several  times 
for  interrogation.  I  was  severely  beaten  dur- 
ing those  interrogations.  My  person  was  hu- 
miliated. The  Investigators  spit  In  my  mouth 
and  hit  me  with  the  leg  of  a  chair.  To  this 
date.  I  have  pains  in  my  back  from  those 
beatings. 

"At  Other  times  I  was  beaten  by  a  small 
plank  from  which  protruded  about  20  small 
nails  ...  I  was  in  slave  labor  camps  m  Ivdel. 
about  600  miles  northeast  of  Sverdlov.  At  the 
end  of  my  time  In  the  concentration  camp. 
I  was  on  the  edge  of  death  because  of  the 
extremely  hard  work  and  scarce  food.  In  the 
entire  complex  there  were  350.000  slaves.  In 
the  particular  camp  In  which  I  was  interned, 
there  were  around  3,000  slave  laborers.  The 
rate  of  death  waa  approximately  15  per  day 
while  I  was  there  .  .  .'  (Ibid.,  page  38) 

On  many  occasions,  representatives  of  the 
captive  peoples  who  have  escaped  tyranny 
have  attempted  to  bring  their  plight  to  our 
nation  and  the  enUre  Western  world.  One 
such  attempt  was  made  on  September  6, 
1964.  by  Horla  Slma,  former  prime  minister 
of  Rumania.  In  this  appeal,  which  was 
printed  la  pamphlet  form,  he  said: 

.  .  The  Industrial  development  of  Ru- 
mania leaves  its  people  without  any  bene- 
fits. The  factories  built  all  over  the  land  are 
places  of  torture,  workshops  of  a  huge  prison. 
Men  and  women  have  to  work  day  and  night 
to  make  a  re&Uty  of  the  four,  five,  and  six- 
year  plans  of  the  regime,  without  ever  being 
able  to  share  In  the  products  of  their  labors. 
Everything  that  Is  produced  In  Rumania  Is 
exported,  In  order  to  import  new  machin- 
eries, which  wUl  create  new  Industries,  while 
the  working  masses  must  make  another 
effort,  and  go  through  another  period  of  hun- 
ger, in  order  to  pay  for  the  Industrial  acquisi- 
tions. This  demented  system  of  industriali- 
zation, typical  of  all  Communistic  societies, 
continues  like  a  vicious  circle,  the  only  hope 
of  escape  from  It  for  the  Individual  in 
death  .  .  . 

"Unscrupuloiu  newspapermen,  sometimes 
paid  with  Communist  International  funds, 
write  In  responsible  newspapers  of  the  West 
about  the  'decent*  life  of  the  Rumanian  peo- 
ple. Life  in  Rumania  Is  not  'decent,'  nor  la 
It  endurable,  it  is  an  Infernal  life.  These  un- 
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scrupulous  newspapermen  dishonor  their 
noble  profession  . .  .  and  thus  become  accom- 
pllces  to  the  tyrants  of  the  Rumanian  people 
Rumania,  Uke  all  other  enslaved  nauons,  is 
governed  today  by  a  race  of  monaters  who 
appear  to  enjoy  human  suffering,  and  whose 
historical  vocation  seems  to  be  the  usage  of 
crime  as  a  principle  of  government . . . 

**Pamlne  in  Rumania  Is  not  a  sporadic 
factor  .  .  .  starvation  in  Rumania  Is  organ- 
ized by  its  government,  who  by  [lts|  methods 
of  collectivism  has  completely  ruined  the 
agriculture  of  the  country,  and  sells  90  per 
cent  of  the  products  of  a  starved  nation  to 
other  countries  ...  Of  those  of  you  who  will 
go  to  Rumania  as  tourists,  we  ask  that  you 
bring  with  you  some  cans  of  milk,  and  that 
you  give  them  to  a  child.  This  will  be  the 
best  propaganda  In  favor  of  the  Western 
world  . . ." 

The  March-April,  1966,  Issue  of  ACSlf 
Sews,  a  bimonthly  review  of  the  activiiiea 
of  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
contained  an  article  by  Dr.  Bela  Fabian,  a 
former  member  of  the  Hungarian  Parliament 
and  chairman  of  the  Federation  of  Hun- 
garian Former  Political  Prisoners.  In  his 
article.  Dr.  Fabian  mentioned  the  false  re- 
porting by  some  Western  newsmen  visiting 
Budapest.  These  newsmen,  he  said,  wrote 
"lengthy  dispatches  about  the  difference  be- 
tween conditions  In  pre -revolutionary  and 
post-revolutionary  Hungary"  and  they  re- 
ported that  there  was  "no  more  "doorbell 
shock'  "  and  that  "there  are  no  more  nightly 
searches  In  Budapest."  Dr.  Fabian  com- 
mented. "'At  the  very  ^me  time  that  these 
dispatches  were  being ''filed,  the  secret  po- 
lice conducted  night  searches  In  some  500 
homes." 

VOTING    WITH    THEIR   FEET 

Throughout  the  years  many  people  have 
fled  from  the  captive  nations  In  aplte  of  all 
difficulties  placed  In  their  way.  Many  have 
lost  their  lives  attempting  to  escape  the 
tyranny.  Those  escaping  come  from  all  walks 
of  life.  A  number  of  defectors  from  captive 
nations  have  been  high  government  officials. 
One  of  the  most  recent  of  these  was  Jlrt 
Mladek.  number  three  man  In  Prague's 
United  Nations  delegation.  Mladek.  who  man- 
aged to  get  hla  wife  and  20-year-old  son  out 
to  freedom  and  received  asylum  in  the  United 
States,  had  become  disillusioned  by  the  in- 
creasingly harsh  realities  of  Czech  commu- 
nism,  i  Human  Events.  February  28.  19701 

Throughout  the  years  millions  have  fled 
from  Communist  tyranny  and  the  volume  of 
those  fleeing  tell  a  very  Important  story. 
They  are  actually  voting  with  their  feet. 
Never  in  history  have  so  many  people  rejected 
the  governments  of  their  own  nations  by 
deserting  them  as  has  been  the  case  since 
international  communlam  came  Into  power 
in  a  large  part  of  the  world. 

In  his  syndicated  column  appearing  In 
newspapers  around  the  country  on  July  6. 
1969,  Henry  J.  Taylor  wrote:  "More  than  a 
million  desperate  Hungarians  fled  Hungary 
when  the  Reds  took  over  and  during  the 
reconquest.  A  full  200,000  ore  to  this  day 
seeking  safety  in  Switzerland  alone  .  .  .  This 
million  Is  equaled  by  people  who  fled  Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland,  Rumania  and  Bulgaria, 
where  fear  rises  like  a  black  gas. 

"Four  million  Koreans  fled  South  when  the 
Reds  seized  North  Korea.  A  million  Viet- 
namese fled  to  South  Vietnam  when  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  took  over  North  Vietnam.  Thirteen 
million  Chinese  fled  the  mainland  to  Formosa 
when  Red  Mao  Tse-tung  took  over.  Hong 
Kong  alone  has  absorbed  more  than  a  million 
escapees  from  Red  China.  .  .  .  There  arc 
nearly  seven  million  first-generation  immi- 
grants from  Iron  Curtain  countries  now  in 
the  United  States.  ..." 

THE    CLOSEST    CAPTIVE    NATION 

One  of  the  captive  nations  from  which 
many  refugees  have  fled  la  only  90  miles  from 
otir  shores.  Unf«tunately.  many  Americans 
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m  unaware  of  the  true  conditions  In  this 
QtjBununlat  fortress,  Bed  Cuba. 

Some  recent  Information  regarding  the 
ausatlsfoctlon  of  Cubans  with  Communist 
rule  came  from  a  Block  Panther.  Andrew 
p^rrell.  who  visited  Red  Cuba.  Presumably 
bs  has  since  been  kicked  out  of  the  Black 
pinther  Party  for  hla  revelation  of  Com- 
munist tyranny.  He  was  branded  a  "traitor" 
to  the  Panther  cause  In  a  pamphlet  circulated 
In  Europe. 

The  Tulaa  Tribune  of  December  1,  1960. 
reported:  "'We  ran  Into  aU  kinds  of  dls- 
asilBlled  Cubans.*  Perrell  said.  'Tou  know,  like 
people  were  saying.  ■Hey.  man.  you're  crazy. 
What  did  you  come  down  here  for?  Every- 
body's leaving  here  and  going  there  (Ajner- 
tci)."  This  Is  Insane.'  He  said  he  doubted 
these  people  at  first  but  encountered  more 
ft&d  more  of  them.  .  .  ." 

THI    COMMUNISr   VIEWPOIKT 

Naturally,  the  Communist  conspirators 
take  a  dim  view  of  ontl-Communlst  refugees. 
They  consider  them  to  be  "Fascists"  and 
etUniuals.  In  a  report  to  the  National  Com- 
tnittee  of  the  CommunUt  Party,  U.S.A..  in 
New  York  City  on  January  20.  IS61.  Ous  Hall. 
general  secretary  of  the  party,  said:  "A  seri- 
ous force  for  reaction  and  fascism  In  the 
country  la  the  existence  of  innumeraWe 
Pisclst  refugee  groupe,  who  are  used  by  re- 
action as  shock  troops  for  violent  demon- 
strations against  the  Socialist  world  and 
tgalnst  all  people's  movements.  They  are  a 
center  ot  counterrevolutionary  activities  .  . ." 

An  article  In  the  September.  1966,  issue  of 
poiJtlcaZ  Affairs,  official  Communist  monthly, 
Attacked  these  refugees  as  follows:  ".  -  .  there 
ore  a  large  number  of  war  criminals  In  our 
country  who  during  World  War  n  helped  the 
Nazis  'rid  Europe  of  Communists  and  Jews.' 
They  come  from  Lithuania.  Latvia,  the 
Ukraine,  Russia,  Tugoelavla.  Estonia  and 
other  countries,  and  they  ore  here  by  the 


free  nations  of  the  world,  provide  their  moral 
support  and  encouragement.  We  must  keep 
alive  the  aspirations  of  these  people  by  show- 
ing our  concern  for  their  current  plight  and 
by  strengthening  our  alliance  with  them.  .  .  . 
Sympathy  and  affection  for  people  suffer- 
ing under  tyranny  has  long  been  a  tradition 
of  the  American  people  and  their  leaders. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  captive  nations 
under  oommunlsm,  this  American  feeling 
has  been  held  bock  because  the  facu  of  life 
under  communism  have  been  so  blurred  by 
propaganda  picturing  Red-enslaved  nations 
as  normal  countries  In  which  the  people 
respect  and  love  their  governments.  In  the 
case  of  these  captive  nations,  Americans 
should  have  even  more  interest  than  Just 
that  of  sympathy  for  the  oppressed  people. 
The  fact  Is  that  their  enslavement  imperils 
UB.  The  United  States  of  America  Is  the 
ultimate  goal  of  communism,  and  each 
nation  added  to  the  empire  of  Red-enslaved 
captive  nations  is  another  step  toward  com- 
plete encirclement  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  the  basic  Issue  In  South  Vietnam,  Red 
Cuba  and  other  nations.  The  matter  is  not 
OS  simple  as  our  so-called  "antiwar"  Lll>erals 
attempt  to  make  It.  Nor  U  It  as  simple  as 
the  promulgators  of  a  murderous  no-vrtn 
policy  would  have  Americans  believe. 

WHY    NOT    OPPOSE    THEtt    PLOT    AGAINST    XISJ 

In  light  of  the  above  facts,  the  all-Impor- 
tant question  arises  as  to  why  our  country 
does  not  follow  a  policy  of  active  oppooltlon 
to  the  Communist  determination  to  enslave 
us.  The  captive  nations  should  be  our  first 
line  of  defense. 

The  actual  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Red 
dlctatorshtpa  fall  relaUvely  easy.  This  was 
pointed  out  by  Brig.  Gen.  Prank  L.  Howley 
(U.S.A.  retired),  former  American  military 
governor  of  Berlin  and  vice  chancellor  of 
New  York  Unlvermlty.  In  testimony  before 
the  senate  Internal  Security  SutxxanmJttee 


hundreds  .  .  .  The  Soviet  government  haa  In      on  AprM  38.  1965.  he  warned  that  Americans 

"should  not  be  fooled  into  thinking  that 
the  people  of  any  country  are  behind  the 
Communist  government."  He  went  on  to 
explain : 

"I  say  that  because  when  I  was  In  Guate- 
mala before  the  revolution.  If  you  judged  by 
what  was  In  the  newspapers  or  what  you 
heard  over  the  radio,  or  what  you  saw  on 
streamers  aU  over  the  city,  and  what  you 
heard  these  Communist*  say,  and  these 
Communist -led  'setups'— If  you  listened  to 
them,  all  the  people  were  in  back  of  this 
wonderful  thing,  and  they  were  speaking 
for  the  people.  The  fact  was  that  when  this 
government  was  challenged  In  the  way  in 
which  It  woB  challenged,  by  force— and  It 
was  a  government  which  was  maintained  by 
force  .  .  .  there  was  practically  nobody  In 
Iwck  of  the  Communist  government  ...  At 
that  time  the  President— he  called  himself 
President,  though  he  had  really  seized  that 
control— he  called  on  the  army  to  rally  and 
repel  this  little  force  that  was  sitting  down 
there  In  the  Jungle. 

"The  army  said  'No.*  Then  be  called  on  the 
trade  unions.  The  trade  unions  were  not 
really  trade  unions:  they  were  set  up  by 
CommunUts  and  controUed  by  ConamunlsU. 
So  he  called  on  the  trade  unions,  and  I 
think  that  nobody  but  two  or  three  Com- 
munist leaders  responded    He  called  on  the 


many  cases  requested  our  government  to  de- 
liver these  criminals  so  that  they  could  be 
tried  or  so  that  the  verdicts  already  decreed 
(sgalnst  them]  could  be  carried  out  .  .  . 

"The  above  criminals  ...  are  active  In  the 
otganlzatlons  of  the  so-called  'captive  na- 
tions,' they  have  their  own  press  and  conduct 
war-lncItlng  activities  through  demonstra- 
tions, picket  lines,  etc.  These  organizations 
ore  aided  by  governments.  This  Ls  done  by 
addressing  their  meetings,  by  supporting 
their  parades,  and  by  various  other  methods. 
Many  of  these  war  criminals  came  here  after 
the  war  with  the  help  of  important 
people  .  . 

The  real  problem  bothering  the  Commu- 
nists In  regard  to  these  refugees  was  revealed 
clearly  further  on  In  the  Political  Affair  a 
irticle:  "The  New  York  Times  states:  'Ac- 
cording to  unofficial  estimates,  there  are 
about  a  hundred  thousand  members  In  sever- 
Al  hundred  active  Immigrant  associations  in 
America  which  are  organized  by  exiles  from 
countries  which  are  now  under  Communist 
rule.  Most  of  them  are  strongly  nationalistic 
and  antl- Communist  and  maintain  informal 
oonnecttons  with  their  countrymen  who  ore 
atUl  behind  the  Iron  Curtain.'  .  . 

THET   DESERVE   OUH   SUPPOBT 

Actually,  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 


m  these  captive  nations  and  refugees  who  ~~_-  _  -  j  ^  ^^^^      ^g^n. 

have  escaped  from  them  are  our  allies  and  ^i*^/they  ki«w  that  they  weren't  de- 

therefore    deserve   our  moral   support.   Rep.  ment.  bul  *;"='  **^"L*^      -nrt  thev  weren't 

Michael  A.  Felghon  (D-Ohlo)  tried  to  moke  fending  their  K°J„^°3\'^''5*  ^'f  J^^ 

thU  point  on  t^  floor  of  the  House  of  Bepre-  BOing  to  «"«  "JJ^^^'   JrMldTnt^  a^ 

senta^ves  on  August  13.  1969:    -.       they  ore  g*^"^"^."^^^^ i^  emb*Ss^  wh^.  «- 

our  allies.   They   seek  our  support   to   help  ^^^l^  ^*  5!"f:    *  Jrii-.n  ruatom    he  was 

th«„   achieve    freedom    from    the    tyranny  '^^'^^'^  ^T.  T^TS  Z^Uul^ 

hntmr   In   hla  testimony.   General   Howley 


which  has  been  Imposed  upon  them  by  sub- 
version, terror,  and  military  force.  Their 
goals  are  the  same  as  our:  liberty  and  na- 
tional Independence. 

"For  these  captive  peoples  to  remain  our 
allies.  It  Is  essential  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  along  with  those  of  the  othw 


sold:  "...  we  must  take  positive  steps  and 
plan  everything  to  see  that  those  Communist 
governments  fall,  whether  It  Is  in  Guate- 
mala or  somewhere  else.  And  they  fall  with 
surprlalng  eaae."  If  our  policy  makers  were 


to  follow  stich  advice  and  act  accordingly, 
the  Inumailonol  Communist  con^trocy 
would  be  doomed. 

However.  It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  our 
policy  makers  are  either  Ignorant  of  the  true 
attitude  of  the  people  in  captive  natlcms  or 
else  they  fear  the  Communist  dictators  and 
take  an  attitude  that  any  step  to  help  their 
subjects  would  cause  "war." 

In  1961  Lt,  Gen.  Arthur  G.  Trudeau.  Army 
research  and  development  chief,  circulated  a 
paper  discussing  this  question: 

■The  Soviets  apparently  do  not  fear  they 
win  start  general  war  when  they  assist  Com- 
munist rebels  In  Laos  .  .  .  Why  should  we 
fear  general  war  in  providing  assistance  to 
freedom  fighters  In  Eastern  Europe?  The 
people  are  on  our  side  .  .  .  We  must  find  a 
way  to  overthrow  a  Communist  regime  in 
power  short  of  general  war  and  even  short 
of  Umlted  war  ...  I  sUU  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  accept  a  tyrant  government  in 
Laos.  Belgian  Congo,  or  any  Latin  American 
country. 

"If  they  (CommunlBte)  can  afford  a  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year  on  propaganda  alone  In 
Latin  America  and  support  a  Commimlst  gov- 
ernment in  our  backyard,  we  can  support  free 
governments  in  Eastern  Europe  or  any  other 
area  dominated  by  Communists.  .  .  We  can 
provide  military  assistance  to  an  antl-Com- 
munlst  revolution."  (The  Tulaa  Tribune, 
AprU  7,  1981) 

Thla  document  proposed  that  the  United 
States  attempt  to  subvert  Communist 
armies.  It  recognized  the  fact  that  the  ma- 
jority of  people  from  all  walks  of  life  in 
Communist-enslaved  lands  desire  freedom 
for  their  nation,  rather  than  the  continuation 
of  Red  dictatorship  A  forgotten  fact  pointed 
out  "voa  that  the  "Hungarian  army  Joined 
the  freedom  fighters,  not  the  Communist 
regime.*'  According  to  the  newspaper  report, 
this  document  circulated  by  Gen.  Trudeau 
was  greeted  "only  by  loud  silence  in  the  De- 
fense Department's  upper  reaches," 

During  19«e  a  Latvian  cltteen  appealed  to 
his  compatriots  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
to  nations  not  yet  under  Communist  slavery 
to  arise  and  oppose  this  satanlc  tyranny. 
Ivan  A.  Yakhlmovltch  was  arrested  after  he 
Joined  other  Soviet  defenders  of  ctvil  rights 
during  1968  in  protesting  the  persecution  of 
Liberal  Soviet  writers  and  other  dissenters 
as  well  as  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Chechoslo- 
vakia. On  March  24,  1969.  the  eve  of  his  ar- 
rest, he  managed  to  get  out  an  open  letter  to 
the  people  which  was  also  published  in  the 
West.  In  part  the  letter  stated : 

"The  days  of  my  liberty  are  numbered.  On 
the  eve  of  my  imprisonment  I  appeal  to  the 
people  who  are  sealed  In  my  memory  and 
heart.  Usten  to  me!  .  .  -  The  strong  and 
mighty  of  this  world  ore  dominant  only  as 
long  as  we  are  on  our  knees.  l*t  us  arise!" 
{Latvian  Information  Bulletin.  January. 
1970) 

The  Woshin^fon  Post  of  December  13.  IMS. 
published  a  Moscow  dispatch  revealing  that 
'■Yakhlmovltch  was  undergoing  ps>chlatric 
examination  in  Moscow  .  .  .  Commitment  to 
a  menUl  insUtution  is  a  common  Soviet 
method  of  dealing  with  dlssldento.  It  saves 
the  domestic  embarras-sment  of  a  secret, 
StaUn-Uke  trial  and  the  foreign  embarrass- 
ment of  a  pubUc  trial  whose  transcript  may 
leak-  .  .  .'• 

THE    KZBSTEM    AMENDMW*T 

Nineteen  years  ago.  former  Rep.  Charles  J. 
Kersten  (R-Wis  )  made  an  effort  to  bring 
about  an  American  policy  which  would  make 
use  of  our  unused  weapon,  the  captive  na- 
tions and  the  ensloved  people  in  them.  In 
1951  Mr  Kersten  succeeded  In  getting  an 
amendment  aiuched  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  which  could  have  meant  the  twglnning 
of  the  end  for  the  international  Conununlst 
conspiracy.  The  Kersten  Amendment  pro- 
vided »100  million  to  l>e  used  to  help  per- 
sons who  had  escaped  from  or  who  resided  in 
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Cominunist-domliuitcd  countries,  either  to 
form  them  Into  military  iinlta  of  their  own 
nAUotUkUty  or  for  other  purpoeea.  Several 
months  later  the  amendment  still  had  not 
been  put  into  effect.  Therefore.  Mr.  Kersten 
reiterated  the  main  purposes  of  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
June  10. 1963: 

"The  principal  measure  to  be  uken  under 
my  amendment  and  which  Is  spelled  out 
tber«ln  Is  the  creation  of  national  military 
umts  of  escapees  from  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. These  military  units  .-should  have  their 
own  national  flags  and  embleiAs.  their  own 
distinctive  uniforms  or  Identifying  Insignia. 
The  units  should  be  attached  to  NATO  or  to 
the  American  Army  for  command  purposes. 
Pr«e  battalions  of  Poles.  Csechs.  Slovaks, 
Hungarians,  Rumanians.  Bulgarians.  Al- 
banians, Chinese.  Lithuanians.  Latvians,  Es- 
tonians. Byelorussians.  Ukrainians,  and  Rus- 
sians would  be  strong  magnets  of  defection 
from  Stalin's  satellite  armies  and  his  own 
Soviet  forces  They  would  weaken  the  wUl  of 
the  Communist  forces  to  flght  the  West  and 
might  well  be  catalytic  ogenu  In  the  ulti- 
mate liberation  of  their  native  lands. 

"As  these  units  would  grow  and  strengthen. 
the  necessity  for  American  troops  In  Europe 
would  be  greatly  reduced.  As  one  offlclsJ 
in  the  Pentagon  remarked  to  me.  'One  Pole, 
Csech,  Hungarian,  or  other  battalions  of 
Eastern  European  nationals  is  worth  a  di- 
vision of  American,  British  or  French  troops 
In  opposing  Stalin's  satellite  armies.'  Such 
units  would,  according  to  a  high  American 
official  Just  returned  from  Europe  after 
apeadlng  three  and  a  half  years  with  Iron 
Curtain  refugees,  disintegrate  the  morale  of 
Red-controlled  armies. 

■To  put  a  hypotheucol  case:  If  America 
were  taken  over  by  the  Reds  and  our  armed 
forces  were  under  the  military  control  of  the 
Soviets,  what  effect  would  the  Betting  up  of 
real  American  units  with  American  uniforms 
and  American  battle  flags  on  the  Mexican  or 
Canadian  border  have?  What  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  will  to  fight  for  StaUn  on  the 
port  of  the  average  young  American  under 
this  control?  Would  our  sons  flght  for  Stalin? 
"The  possibilities  for  defection  exist  not 
omy  among  the  satellite  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  but  within  the  Soviet  Union  It- 
self ...  if  we  create  these  free  battalions  of 
Hungarians.  Poles.  Czechs.  Slovaks  and  the 
others,  we  let  these  people  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  know  In  a  most  practical  way  that 
we  are  willing  to  assist  them.  Then,  in  the 
event  of  war,  the  80  satellite  divisions,  which 
Stalin  is  now  coimtlng  on  to  flght  on  his 
side,  may  well  turn  their  guns  around  and 
flght  with  us  instead  of  against  us  These 
victimized  soldiers  would  come  over  to  Join 
the  West  singly  or  in  groups  or  by  mass 
surrender,  as  they  did  In  the  early  part  of 
World  War  U  before  the  Germans  mistreated 
them.  Or  they  may  create  armed  Insurrec- 
tions within  their  own  territory  .  .  .*' 

Needless  to  say,  this  amendment  brought 
violent  reaction  from  the  Kremlin,  and,  un- 
fortuimtely,  our  policy  makers  refused  to  put 
It  Into  effect.  Eep.  Kersten  pointed  out  that 
over  eight  montbi  had  elapsed  since  the  pas- 
sage of  his  amendment  and,  as  far  as  he  could 
determine,  not  a  dollar  of  the  fund  hod  been 
used  To  our  knowledge,  none  of  It  has  ever 
been  used  effecUvely  since  that  time  for  the 
all-Important  purpose  for  which  It  was  es- 
tablished In  tact.  It  would  appear  that  very 
few  Americans  have  ever  even  heard  of  this 
Important  amendment  which  could  have 
been  used — ana  jHH  could — to  counteract 
the  enormous  peru  posed  by  International 
communism 

In  thu  1962  House  speech  Mr.  Kersten  re- 
minded his  feUow  Congressmen  that  In  the 
early  port  of  1961  General  MocArthur  was 
removed  from  Korea  because  he  was  fighting 
to  win.  Be  said.  "Than  la  lometblng  horrible 
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about  fighting  only  to  negotiate  with  crim- 
inals. In  this  case  the  horror  Involves  the 
abandonment  of  the  800  million  peoples  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  the  captive  na- 
tions .  .  ."  Of  course,  the  policy  situation 
described  by  Hep.  Kersten  almoet  18  years 
ago  has  become  much  worse  and  the  Red 
slave  empire  has  expanded  considerably  since 
that  time. 

■XBtrz.T8    or    XJUVING    THXM    XMSUVIO 

There  have  been  numerous  Inddenta 
throughout  the  years  of  International  com- 
monlsm'i  taking  aggressive  action  against 
our  nation  from  the  base  of  a  captive  na- 
tion. A  number  of  our  airplanes  have  been 
shot  down  and  nothing  was  ever  done  about 
It.  Prom  the  base  In  North  Korea  the  enemy 
captured  our  intelligence  vessel,  the  Pueblo. 
Prom  the  base  In  Red  Cuba,  attacks  have 
been  expanded  on  freedom  throughout  Latin 
America. 

WHAT  WILL  TBS  MSOH   AOUlNISrBAnoM  DO? 

The  big  question  at  present  Is  what  Is  the 
Nixon  Administration  going  to  do  about  It? 
Indications  thus  far  are  not  encouraging.  In 
his  syndicated  column  appearing  In  news- 
papers around  the  country  on  July  10,  1069 
Paul  Scott  reported  the  foUowlng  regarding 
the  President's  Rumanian  visit: 

"...  In  an  Intelligence  warning  that  the 
President  has  disregarded,  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  has  linked  the  Rumanian  m- 
vltaUon  to  a  new  Russian  campaign  to  try  to 
get  the  Nixon  Administration  to  repudiate  a 
10-year-old  Congressional  proclamation  on 
the  CapUve  Nations  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Since  Elsenhower  Issued  the  first  Captive  Na- 
tions Proclamation  In  1969.  all  Presldenu 
have  followed  his  lead  although  over  the 
years  their  statements  have  been  consider- 
ably watered  down.  All  mention  of  Commu- 
nist aggrasslon  or  Soviet  domlnauon  of  the 
Eanern  European  nations  was  dropped  from 
the  most  recent  White  House  pronounce- 
ments because  of  preuure  from  Mos- 
cow. .  .  ,•• 

Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  M,  1969,  Rep.  John 
M.  Ashbrook  (R-Ohlo)  said:  'As  a  strong 
supporter  of  President  Ntaon,  I  hoped  that 
we  would  see  forceful  and  effecUve  pro- 
nouncements In  the  field  of  foreign  relaoons 
and  a  strategic  shift  In  foreign  poUcy,  Aft«r 
waiting  for  sU  months,  I  must  say  that  I 
have  wen  no  basic  change  In  either  the 
State  Department  or  our  foreign  policy  Pos- 
sibly the  best  example  of  this  buslneMi  i, 
usual-  trend  at  the  State  Department  Is  In- 
chested by  the  President's  1980  Captive  Na- 
tions declaration,  n  vros  frustraUngly  inane 
and  perfunctory  ,  ,  .  no  mentloTot  the  re- 
preaslve  Communist  policies,  no  mention 
oven  of  the  word  •Communist'  or  the  Soviet 
union  <was  contained  In  the  declaration)  " 
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CAPTIVX  NATIOIfS    WrXK 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans  have  prtJb- 
^ly  never  even  heard  of  CapUve  Natloajs 
Week,  which  was  established  by  Congress 
?.i"°  ?"""=  ^^  8»-90  <Jeslgnated  the 
third  week  In  July  of  each  year  os  Captive 
Nations  Week  m  order  to  remind  the  world 
of  the  plight  of  people  living  In  nations  en- 
slaved  by  International  communism  la- 
formed  Americans  should  urge  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  to  prevaU  upon  Mr 
Nixon  to  make  a  stronger  declaration  this 
year  which  polnu  the  Soger  right  at  the 
heart  of  IntemaUonal  commvmlsm's  tyranny 
over  millions  of  enslaved  human  beings 

Punhermore,  efforts  should  begin  right 
away  to  bring  the  light  of  publicity  on  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  of  1970.  Oovemors,  maycJrs 
ond  civic  leaders  should  be  urged  to  moke 
public  recognition  of  this  observance  and 
hold  appropriate  ceremonies  and  meeUngs 
The  fact  that  those  millions  of  human  bel^ 
enslaved  by  commtmlsm  are  potcDUallT  our 
most   valuable   friends   and   alUes  must   b« 


put  across  to  uninformed  dttiens  An  aw.v 
enlng  to  the  shameful  neglect  of  our  fS" 
gotten  olllee  m  the  captive  naUons  couM 
do  much  toward  bringing  about  s  chsMs 
In  our  self-defeating,  "no-wln"  forelen^ouS 
which  will  Ultimately  lead  to  Smnffi 
conquest  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America^ 
Citizens  must  not  forget  that  our  nation 
Is  the  prise  captive  nation  of  the  future  tS 
ward  which  all  Communist  eO'oru  ore  nlu 
mately  aimed.  Our  leaders  must  be  stlrmi 
to  make  use  of  Americas  powerful  unused 
weapon— the  captive  natloos  under  CommT 
nlst  tyranny.  ^^" 

CounxTw  ViCToax  or  'rm  Etxiiooli  >di 

FkExnoK  nt  THx  lS70's 
Mankind  has  already  entered  the  bniUant 
decade  of  the  70's.  The  bold  landing  on  tha 
surface  of  the  moon,  the  Imposition  of  man'i 
control  over  the  vast  reaches  of  outer  space 
and  the  development  of  peaceful  usra  of 
atomic  energy  all  manUeat  the  soaring  proj. 
reas  of  man.  Man's  happiness  and  his  fn! 
dom  have  greatly  tncreased  as  he  has  learned 
to  subjugate  Mother  Nature  and  to  overcome 
his  material  deflcienclee.  A  lustrous  new  can- 
tury  of  freedom  Is  Imminent. 

Despite  this  era  of  soaflng  progress,  how- 
ever, there  still  exists  on  our  globe  the  malev- 
olent power  of  Communism,  which  ss  the 
unchanging  and  Inalterable  goal  of  conquer- 
Ing  the  whole  world  and  enslaving  mankind. 
Today  one  third  of  the  population  of  this 
globe  has  fallen  Into  the  clutches  of  Com- 
munism, has  seen  Its  freedom  and  rights 
shattered  and  usurped,  and  has  witnessed  s 
grave  threat  to  Its  very  existence.  Moreover 
the  malignancy  of  this  malevolent  power  hu 
conunued  to  spread  and  expand  unabated 
with  the  result  that  still  more  hove  hod  their 
freedom  and  happiness  placed  m  grave  Jeop- 
ardy.  At  this  time  when  we  are  promottag 
observance  of  the  1970  "Captive  Nations 
Week,"  we  cannot  but  feel  ashamed  and 
alarmed  that  due  to  the  failure  to  make  the 
splendor  of  freedom  known  to  all  mankind, 
the  terror  of  enslavement  Is  continuing  to 
spread  Into  new  regions.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  can  note  with  optimism  that  there  Is  s 
trend,  gaining  strength  day  by  day  through- 
out the  entire  world,  towards  striving  for 
freedom  and  struggling  against  slavery. 

In  the  history  of  the  world's  antl-Com- 
munlst  movement,  both  the  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week  "  and  the  "January  23  Freedcni 
Day "  have  been  the  manifest  symboU  of 
opposition  to  slavery  and  the  struggle  for 
freedom  of  all  mankind.  This  movement, 
which  has  been  directed  at  the  goals  of  lib- 
erating those  behind  the  iron  curtain  and 
asMstlng  the  people  of  the  captive  nations 
to  struggle  for  freedom,  has  not  only  stressed 
the  expansion  of  righteousness  In  the  free 
world  and  supported  the  lofty  Ideal  of  the 
rights  of  man,  but  has  also  simultaneously 
encouraged  the  people  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
toln  to  strive  for  freedom  and  to  retain  their 
will  to  survive  and  their  self-confidence.  To- 
day, although  the  world  U  sUU  "half  Slav* 
and  half  free,"  It  can  be  seen  from  the  ovsi- 
all  antl-Communlst  situation,  from  the 
splintering  of  the  parties  and  the  Com- 
munist movement  behind  the  Iron  curtain, 
and  from  the  Increasing  consolidation  and 
unity  of  the  forces  within  the  free  world 
that  the  antl-Communlst  revolution  has  em- 
barked upon  a  propitious  new  course.  In 
view  of  these  circumstances,  our  present  en- 
deavor to  promote  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
and  to  Issue  a  call  to  strive  for  the  victory  of 
freedom  In  the  70's  Is  extremely  slgnlflcant. 
During  the  past  half-century,  a  total  of 
more  than  a  billion  people  has  been  subju- 
gated behind  the  Iron  curtain.  This  tragic 
situation  has.  of  course,  been  the  direct  re- 
sult of  the  utilization  by  adherents  of  Com- 
munism of  the  techniques  of  InfUtratlon, 
subversion  armed  might  to  realise  their  plot 
of  eommumzlng  the  worliL  Nonetheless,  the 
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jgxlty  of  the  free  world  In  regard  to  Blertness 
jod  the  flourishing  of  appeuement  have 
tiefla  strong  contributing  factor*  In  the  ad- 
reat  of  the  Communist  caUstrophe.  More- 
over, among  all  the  natlona  and  regions 
fUch  have  suffered  the  red  disaster.  It  must 
1^  Acknowledged  that  the  Chinese  people 
Itftve  been  the  most  tragic  as  well  as  the 
QiCKtt  maJe&UcRlly  heroic.  As  far  back  as  1921. 
jtcr  the  Comintern's  plan  to  expand  Into 
Vact«m  Etu-ope  had  met  with  frustration. 
OhlDS  became  the  primary  objective  of  Com- 
munism's strategy  of  territorial  oggraod- 
mneDt.  Prom  that  time  on.  the  Communist 
Ptrty  obstructed  the  tmlflcatlon  of  China, 
Ixlndered  the  reconstruction  of  China  and 
endeavored  to  transform  the  China  mainland 
mio  the  Asian  base  of  Communism's  expan- 
fiva  aggression.  The  genuinely  tragic  thing 
wu  thst  prior  to  the  fall  of  the  mainland, 
cptber  countries  lacked  a  correct  knowledge 
(^  the  antl-Communlst  struggle.  As  a  re- 
fUlt  of  this,  there  was  more  pa&slve  onlook- 
log  than  sympathy,  and  there  waa  more 
obstruction  than  assistance,  which  ulti- 
mately led  to  the  complete  communlEatlon 
of  the  mainland. 

Tbe  fall  of  the  mainland  to  the  Commu- 
BlfU  transformed  countless  Chinese  citizens 
loto  the  sacrinclal  lambs  of  the  tyranlcal 
Maoist  r^lme.  During  the  last  twenty  years, 
tha  people  of  tbe  entire  world  have  clearly 
■eec  the  blood  yreallty,  they  have  borne  wlt- 
oess  to  the  deaths  under  the  Maoist  tyranny 
of  thousands  of  Chinese,  and  they  have  ob- 
MTved  the  Commu  nlst -con  trolled  mainland 
become  a  genuine  bell  on  earth  for  the  peo- 
ple. The  ambitions  of  Mao  are  not  confined 
oaly  to  enslaving  the  Chinese  people,  how- 
erer.  He  has  appropriated  Che  theories  of 
Utn,  Lenin  and  others  whose  goal  was  to 
oommunize  the  world  and  has  adopted  tbe 
Uite  of  armed  aggression  in  order  t-o  effect  his 
plot  of  outward  expansion  and  to  realize  his 
dream  of  controlling  the  entire  world.  There- 
fore, from  tbe  Korean  War  to  the  Vietnam 
War.  from  Asia  to  Africa,  from  the  Middle 
bst  to  South  America,  there  Is  practically 
DOC  a  single  catastrophe  which  has  not  been 
penonally  engendered  by  Mao  himself,  which 
tits  not  been  incited  and  fanned  by  the  Mao- 
Ifts.  All  of  this  serves  as  evidence  that  the  fall 
of  the  Chinese  mainland  not  only  brought 
■bout  tthe  erection  of  the  most  gl^^tlc  Iron 
curtain  In  the  world,  but  at  tbe  same  time 
created  tbe  principal  threat  to  world  i>eace. 

During  the  past  twenty  years,  we  In  the 
Bepubllc  of  China  have  proudly  stood  on  the 
front  line  of  the  free  world's  struggle  against 
the  Communists.  On  the  one  hand  we  have 
toesQ  making  preparations  for  the  recovery 
of  the  mainland,  and  on  the  other  we  have 
continually  been  opening  up  a  political  Strug- 
tfo  against  the  Communists.  As  a  result  of 
our  more  than  forty  years  of  antl-Communlst 
experience,  we  have  come  to  profoundly 
tmderstand  that  the  antl-Communlst  wax  Is 
tctually  a  war  of  ideology  against  Ideology. 
If  we  want  to  achieve  final  victory  In  this 
»»r,  we  must  first  shatter  the  enemy  on  the 
Mltlcal  battlefield.  After  many  years  of  con- 
tinuous effort,  we  have  reaped  a  harvest 
which  on  the  one  hand  is  chsiracterlxed  by 
tremendous  human  spiritual  resources  both 
St  home  and  abroad.  This  has  brought  about 
tbe  formation  of  a  unlfed  force  dedicated  to 
Uie  destruction  af  Mao  and  the  salvation  of 
our  country.  On  the  other  band,  due  to  the 
effectiveness  of  our  political  program,  we 
have  not  only  brought  about  a  surging  tide 
of  wrath  against  the  Communist  tyranny 
suong  our  compatriots  on  the  mainland,  but 
Vf  have  also  directly  or  Indirectly  hastened 
tbe  disintegration  of  the  Communist  Party, 
tbe  rise  of  extreme  chaos  among  the  ranks  of 
the  cadres,  and  the  widespread  disaffection 
among  the  Communist  armed  forces.  As  we 
confront  this  most  propitious  set  of  clrcum- 
•tances,  we  Increasingly  feel  the  necessity  of 
Intensifying  our  political  warfare,  of  acceler- 


ating the  pace  of  the  collapse  of  the  Commu- 
nists, and  above  all  of  eradicating  the  source 
of  the  disaster  which  has  befallen  Asia  and 
tbe  entire  world.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
profoundly  convinced  that  because  we  have 
taken  the  Initiative  on  the  political  b«ttle- 
fleld,  we  will  be  able  to  smash  the  Iron  cur- 
tain around  the  mainland  and  fulfill  our  re- 
sponsibility of  emanaclpatlng  our  suffering 
compatriots. 

Kevertheless  at  a  time  when  we  have  pro- 
gressed to  the  decisive  stage  In  the  antl- 
Communlst  struggle,  we  must  continue  to 
emphasize  that  this  struggle  Is  not  the  In- 
dividual affair  of  one  ootmtry  or  of  one  re- 
gion. Even  though  we  have  never  desired 
that  any  nation  be  dragged  Into  our  efforts 
to  destroy  Mao  and  save  our  country,  we  do 
harbsr  the  hope  that  while  we  are  carrying 
out  our  responsibility  our  allies  will  provide 
moral  and  mat«rlal  support.  Even  more  Im- 
portant than  this  In  our  opinion,  however,  is 
that  the  allies  endeavor  to  achieve  a  unified 
stand  in  the  common  struggle  against  the 
Communists,  We  would  especially  welcome 
such  unity  of  attitude  and  action  among  tbe 
antl-Communlst  nations  of  Asia. 

The  spearhead  of  the  Communist  expan- 
sive activities  is  presently  directed  not  only 
at  Vietnam,  but  also  at  Laos,  Cambodia, 
Thailand  and  various  other  countries.  We 
must  never  allow  the  Maoists  to  achieve 
control  of  a  communised  Asia,  and  we  must 
absolutely  prevent  them  from  ever  again 
winning  the  advantage  in  any  region.  We 
especially  must  not  commit  the  errors  of 
allowing  the  Communist  Party  to  strike  and 
of  agreeing  to  yield  concessions  to  tbem. 
We  must,  on  the  basis  of  united  strengtb 
and  united  action,  struggle  for  our  common 
victory.  We  firmly  believe  that  the  founda- 
tion of  world  freedom  is  the  preservation 
of  freedom  In  Asia.  The  Asian  people  have 
perceived  that  In  the  struggle  against  the 
Commimlst  enslavers  In  Asia,  they  must 
develop  their  own  strength  and  establish 
their  collective  security.  At  the  same  time, 
their  friends  in  the  free  world  roust  under- 
stand tbe  needs  of  ibe  Asian  people,  they 
must  respect  the  ambitions  of  the  Asian 
people,  and  on  this  basis  they  must  support 
the  efforts  of  the  Asian  people.  We  believe 
more  firmly  than  ever  that  the  Asian  coun- 
tries must  rely  on  their  own  strength  and 
their  own  struggle  In  order  to  achieve  a 
genuine  solution. 

The  establishment  of  an  Asian  coUectlTe 
security  system  Is  currently  the  most  press- 
ing need  In  the  endeavor  to  preserve  Asian 
freedom.  Although  8EATO  still  exists.  It 
has  for  all  Intents  and  purposes  become  par- 
alyzed, and  Is  completely  unable  to  respond 
to  the  demands  of  the  current  situation.  In 
view  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  appease- 
ment elements  wlthm  the  United  States  and 
the  new  Asian  policy  of  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration, It  Is  clear  that  Asians  must  now 
unite  on  the  basis  of  self-salvation  and 
world-salvation.  They  must  cast  off  neutral- 
Ism  and  the  tenets  of  appeasement.  Through 
a  policy  of  unity  they  must  counteract  the 
obstacles  placed  In  their  path  from  without; 
they  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  Asian  peo- 
ple through  their  own  spirit  and  Initiative: 
they  must  preserve  Asian  security  through 
the  strength  of  Asian  countries;  and  most 
importantly  of  all,  they  must  share  with  the 
entire  free  world  the  burden  of  mutually 
safeguarding  the  freedom  of  mankind  and  of 
mutually  protecting  world  peace.  Speaking 
concretely,  the  Asian  and  Pacific  Council 
(ASPAC),  which  has  already  been  founded. 
Is  a  good  beginning  for  an  Afian  and  Pacific 
area  regional  security  organization.  We  must 
continue  to  strengthen,  consolidate  and  de- 
velop It,  progressing  from  economic  coopera- 
tion and  cultural  exchange  to  political  co- 
operation and  military  alliance.  Recently  we 
were  extremely  gratified  to  note  the  call 
for  strengthening  the  unity  and  cooperation 


among  Asian  naUons  made  by  Korea.  Viet- 
nam, the  Philippines,  Thailand  and  other 
nations.  We  warmly  and  urgently  await  news 
of  more  concrete  measures  in  this  direction, 
which  Asian  security  and  freedom  will  rett. 
In  this  way  we  can  strive  for  ui  all-out  victory 
for  freedom  in  the  ?0'b. 

Peesidcnt  Chiang  Kai-shek'b  MxsflAOX 
To:  Chairman  Ku  Cheng -kang  and  the  Mass 
Rally  of  Civic  Organi«ationa  of  Republic 
of  China  in  Support  of  the  Struggle  for 
Freedom  by  People  In  Captive  Nations. 
At  tbe  rropositlon  of  the  UjB.  Congress, 
the  United  States  since  1959  has  been  ob- 
serving the  third  week  of  each  July  as  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  to  express  the  detefmlnA- 
tlon  to  uphold  Justice,  safeguard  humui 
rights,  oppose  slavery  and  support  the  op- 
pressed Iron  Curtain  people's  struggle  for 
freedom  and  survival.  At  Its  outset,  this 
movement  very  soon  elicited  a  profound  re- 
sponse from  all  the  other  free  democratic 
nations  of  the  world.  It  has  since  spurred 
vigorous  rises  of  freedom  forces  In  the  free 
world  and  promoted  surging  tides  against 
tyranny  behind  tbe  Iron  Curtain.  We  art 
firmly  convinced  that  once  tbe  two  groups  of 
forces — the  free  world's  supporting  strength 
and  the  Iron  Curtain  people's  antl-Commu- 
nlst power — are  brought  into  contact  and 
merged  as  one,  an  accelerated  downfall  of 
Communist  tyranny  will  be  a  certainty. 

Under  tbe  impacts  of  man's  desire  for 
freedom,  many  tyrannical  regimes  baaed  on 
totalitarian  slavery  systems  have  been  over- 
thrown and  extinguished  one  after  another 
In  the  course  of  history.  The  Communist 
totAlltarlans  today  far  exceed  all  the  pre- 
ceding tyrants  in  their  atrocious  and  villain- 
ous disregard  of  human  nature,  destruction 
of  human  rights  and  persecution  of  people. 
Furthermore,  they  have  driven  more  tha-n 
1.000  million  people  into  a  state  of  living 
death.  But  tyranny  Is  destined  to  perish  and 
slavery  ultimately  will  fail.  The  harder  the 
oppression,  the  stronger  the  opposition  grows. 
With  their  acts  in  opposition  to  right  prin- 
ciples, the  Communists  have  created  a  dark 
reverse  current  never  before  known  in  his- 
tory, but  we  believe  that  man  ultimately 
will  overcome  and  cross  this  channel  of  ruth- 
leas  waves  and  reach  the  shore  of  happiness 
and  freedom. 

Tbe  Chinese  Communists  are  resorting  to 
all  eKtremltles  in  their  oppression  of  our 
mainland  compatriots.  After  their  so-called 
great  proleurian  cultural  revolution,  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  his  cohorts  are  still  treading 
their  venturous  leftist  line.  Internally,  slo- 
gans of  war  preparation  are  used  to 
strengthen  military  control  and  erase  antag- 
onistic elements.  This  has  resulted  in  clashes 
of  troops,  fights  among  workers  and  peasants, 
sending  of  youths  to  remote  rural  areas  and 
rectification  of  cadres.  Externally,  the  regime 
Is  still  attempung  to  bring  scourges  to  the 
whole  world  by  spreading  tbe  Indochlnese 
dlsturt>ance.  At  this  time  as  the  entire  Chi- 
nese mainland  la  filled  with  the  wrath  of 
heaven  and  tbe  anger  of  the  people,  antl- 
Maolst  and  antl-Communlst  forces  are  grow- 
ing constantly  everywhere  waging  struggles  of 
life  or  death  against  the  regime  and  gradually 
shaping  up  an  anti-Mao  and  national  salva- 
tion united  front,  ready  at  any  time  to  Join 
forces  with  our  great  army  of  National  Revo- 
lution. In  his  search  for  freedcun,  man  can 
bring  forth  great  strength  that  no  form  of 
tyranny  can  suppress.  No  matter  what  may 
come,  we  must  hold  fast  to  our  stand  as  pro- 
tectors of  freedom  and  strive  to  launch  a 
mainland  cotmterattack  at  an  early  date, 
thereby  freeing  our  compatriots  from  their 
indescribable  plight  This  Is  our  solemn  re- 
sponsibility for  the  love  of  our  compatriots 
and  also  Is  the  way  to  wipe  out  the  source  of 
scourges  In  Aala  root  and  411. 
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r  or  Maoaki  Cbunc'b  adohzss  at 

STM]08n7H 

(EorroBs  Norx, — Following  Is  the  official 
t«xt  or  MAdjune  ChlAng  Kol-shek's  opening 
addresa  to  the  International  Symposium  on 
Chinese  Painting  which  waa  held  at  the 
Palace  Museum  on  June  18.) 
Mr.  Chairman.  Honored  Guests,  Ladles  and 
Oentlemem: 

It  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  open  this 
conference  on  Chlneae  painting  and  to  bid 
all  of  you  a  warm  welcome.  Twice  m   the 
last  thirty  years  a  small  selection  from  the 
Palace    Museum    has    been    shown    abroad 
once  In  England  In  1938.  and  once  In  the 
United   States  of  America   in    19C1.  Today, 
with  the  new  wings  of  the  Museum  recently 
completed,  we  are  able  at  last  lo  have  more 
space   to  display   the   treasures   In    rotation 
and  to  Invite  such  a  distinguished  group  of 
scholars  and   lovers  of  Chinese  art  to  par- 
ticipate m  a  symposium.  It  therefore  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  Importance  of  the  gathering  here, 
we  are  not  only  assembled  In  this  hall  from 
the   most    widely    separated   places,    we    are 
also  Joined  here  as  friends  by  an  enduring 
and   profoundly  significant   tradition  span- 
ning more  than  two  millennia,  a  tradition  by 
which  we  have  been  Inspired  and  which  we 
all  humbly  strive  to  understand  InteUlgcntly 
In   the  history  of  Chinese  painting   one 
ands    Inatancea    of    men    drawn    together 
through  a  common  love  and  understanding 
of  the  art  and  who  became  fast  friends    It 
is  fair  to  say  that  each  of  the  remarkable 
transformations,  which  at  Intervals  revital- 
ized the  enduring  truths  of  Chinese  art.  had 
at  its  fulcrum,  such  associations  of  friends 
This  la  true  of  literature  no  less  than  of 
painting.   Tou  are  all  familiar.  I  am  sure 
with  such  famous  gatherings  as  the  lon-cinj 
hMv  chl.  the  ■nine  friends  in  painting",  the 
Aji-j,uiin  ya-cht,  and  others.  What  Is  today 
strikingly  coincidental   Is  that   we  are  also 
on  the  threshold  of  such  a  transformation— 
a  transformation  In  which  we  endeavor  to 
re-capture  oar  own  best  boura 

We  are  acutely  conscious  of  the  great 
value  of  a  mature  art  which  has  been  de- 
veloped and  re-vltallzed  through  the  cen- 
turies. Chinese  palnung  can  be  said  to  rep- 
resent an  important  part  of  Chinas  long 
cultural  heritage.  Ita  esthetic,  humanlstl? 
and  technical  qualities  are  recognized 
achievements  of  a  living  clvUlzatloiTMany 
of  us  are.  however,  struck  by  the  revolution- 
ary  changes  in  structure  which  gave  this  art 
Its  Mduring  validity,  and  by  the  uncertainty 
of  IM  future  development.  Younger  artists 
today  are  chaflng  for  a  changrlt  Is  thus 
both  symptomatic  and  timely  that  we  And 

our*/,^,,,'''"',"""'""*  ■""  "-""""•ting 
our  traditional  past.  Looking  through  thi 
subiects  to  be  discussed  at  this  symAslum 
1^^''"'°^  "5'  ""  P-^minence  given  to 
cha    *"*"""    a<q>ects    of    continuity    and 

.„~  ,!;  """"^  °'  Chinese  painting,  I  ven- 
ture to  suggest  that  while  each  art  form  has 
iimi,".™  ^''l"  "'  »«'««y  »h<J  technical 
m«If'  "!^^  °'  ""  <:''»n««>  Ih  tablKt 

matter  as  weU  as  in  technique  of  the  gfeat 
marten,  might  well  point  to  new  pat£i  in 
Chinese  painting.  For  instance  there  Is  no 
question  that  Shlh-faos  patntu^s  wSe  a 
^'P""""  ."o-h  'he  masters  whoSi  he  ha^ 
scrupulously  followed  in  his  younger  days. 
Bm  as  we  study  his  works  more  loosely  in 

pm^oaophy.  we  begin  to  better  appreciate  the 
new  approach  he  succeeded  In  bringing  to 
his  works.  I  am  not  here  defending  experi- 
ment against  tradition.  I  am  merelv  stating 
^LV^"'  ?'  ""  ""^8  tor  higher  platea^ 
However.  It  take,  the  spirit  and  genius  of 
3hlh-tao  to  do  Shlh-faos  work. 

ChJnesB  painting  u  unique  In  the  worlds 
art.  for  It  la  Uaepanbly  Unked  to  poetry. 


Together  they  have  contributed  to  the  en- 
richment of  our  civUizatlon.  To  those  of  us 
whose  ears  are  attuned.  Chinese  painting 
communicates  with  a  quiet  voice  and  speaks 
with  Inexhaustible  wisdom.  And  because 
Chinese  painting  is  pre-emlnenUy  that  of 
poetic  moodi  and  Inspiration.  It  Is  highly 
literary,  possesses  a  quality  of  profound  har- 
mony and  has  a  gift  of  transcending  tran- 
quility which  gives  It  singular  appeal. 

Some  of  you  may  have  learned  that  we  are 
here  In  the  midst  of  a  cultural  renaissance 
movement.  This  movement  is  being  pro- 
moted not  as  a  form  of  neo-claaalclsm.  but 
as  a  freah  attempt  to  re-evaluate  the  past 
and  to  search  for  and  preserve  the  more  en- 
during qualities  In  our  cultural  heritage. 

In  a  world  riven  by  strife  and  discordant 
with  invective,  we  have  come  together  to 
exchange  views  and  with  such  a  galaxy  of 
participants  as  assembled  here  we  may  Justly 
look  for  spirited  debate,  but  mark,  it  is  ar- 
gument in  search  of  agreement.  We  should 
encourage  the  growth  of  new  and  fertile 
ideas,  and  nourish  them  on  the  spiritual  har- 
mony which  U  the  essential  glory  of  Chinese 
painting.  Thus,  drawing  upon  all  the  re- 
sources at  our  command  and  utilising  the 
knowledge  available  to  us.  we  hope  to  pro- 
gress towards  a  deeper  understanding  of 
China's  cultural  past  and  in  some  way  to  be 
of  assistance  to  the  development  of  her  cul- 
tural future.  These  goals  and  Just  these  goals 
alone  would  be  worthy  of  this  symposium. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  once  again  let  me 
bid  you  all  a  warm  welcome  and  wish  this 
symposium  every  success. 
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SpticHES:    Vicr  PscsmcNT  C.  K.  Ten's 

ADOaSSS    AT    THE     MASS    RAIXT 

Mr.  Chairman.  Dutlngulshed  Guests.  Free- 
dom Fighters.  Refugee  Bepresenutlves, 
Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

It  is  of  very  great  signlBcance  that,  for  the 
promotion  of  Justice  and  protection  of  hu- 
man nghu.  we  people  from  various  circles 
of  the  Republic  of  China  are  gathered  here 
today  at  this  meeting  in  support  of  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  and  at  the  same  time 
to  unfold  a  campaign  to  win  victory  freedom 
In  the  1970a. 

The  movement  supporting  captive  nations 
was  started  11  years  ago  by  the  US.  Con- 
gress. Because  of  its  Just  objectives  and  lofty 
Ideals,  the  movement  has  continued  to  re- 
ceive enthusiastic  support  from  all  the  other 
free  nations.  Tied  together  with  the  January 
asrd  Freedom  Day  Movement,  the  Captive 
Nations  Week  Movement  has  aroused  wide- 
spread free  world  sympathy  and  support  for 
the  enslaved  people  and.  by  piercing  through 
the  Iron  Curtain,  has  strengthened  the  cap- 
tive people's  determination  and  courage  to 
seek  freedom  and  survival.  Even  though  more 
than  1.000  mUlion  people  are  stUl  shut  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  today,  the  overall 
world  situation  indicates  that  the  1970s  will 
provide  a  decisive  turiung  point  for  the  vic- 
tory of  freedom  over  slavery  and  of  democracy 
over  totalitarianism.  For  this  reason,  we  peo- 
ple gathered  here  today  must  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  as  freedom  fighters  and  teu  the 
world  of  our  Arm  stand,  high  spirit  and  de- 
termination as  well  as  readiness  to  tear  down 
the  Iron  Curtain  and  put  an  end  to  tyranny 
A  year  ago  when  we  gathered  to  mark  the 
loth  anniversary  of  CapUve  Nations  Week 
I  pointed  out  that  the  world  still  remained 
only  half  free  and  that  "while  this  tragedy 
was  brought  about  as  a  result  of  Communist 
infiltration,  subversion  and  armed  aggression 
designed  to  communlse  the  whole  world  it 
was  also  attributable  to  the  free  world's  fail- 
ure to  be  on  the  alert  and  the  rising  tendency 
to  appease  Communism."  Because  of  this  bit- 
ter lesson.  I  urged  the  free  world  to  start  a 
global  movement  of  self-purification  The 
year  since  then  has  recorded  many  f  arslghted 
free  world  leaders'  endeavor  to  expose  Com- 


S!?J!i."'"i*"*'  *""  "^""^  ""-Comma, 
nlit  forces  Examples  Include  the  pubUcau™, 
by  the  US.  Congress  of  a  Kudy'^re^*'™ 
Amerasia  papers,  thereby  telling  thrwonS 
of  the  true  circumstances  surroundina  th. 
fall  of  the  Chinese  mainland;  the  growth^! 
the  American  public's  antl-communte 
strength  and  the  awakening  of  the  silent  n» 
masses  as  evidenced  In  the  esubllshment  a 
the  American  CouncU  for  World  Freedom^ 
and  the  forceful  accusations  directed  uni 
Communist  bloc  as  a  whole  and  the  Peloln. 
regime  In  particular  by  such  weU-knoin 
anti-Communist  organizations  as  the  WoBfl 
Antl-Communlst  League,  the  Asian  Peonler 
Anti-Communist  League,  the  Asian  ana  p« 
clfic  Council  and  the  Asian  Parllamentanani^ 
Union.  In  the  same  past  year,  however  short, 
sighted  appeasers  have  continued  to  air  theft 
flirtatious  views  on  the  International  stae. 
Unless  thu  situation  Is  corrected  In  time  tte 
free  world's  antl-Communlst  unity  will  be 
hampered,  the  Communist  camp's  exnin 
slonist  ambition  encouraged  and  all  of  ian 
kind  plagued  by  even  more  dreadful  scourms' 
This  Is  why  I  want  at  this  time  to  reiterate 
our  view  of  worldwide  struggle  sgalnn 
Commtmlsm.  -^-uw 

First,  we  must  emphasise  again  that  this 
struggle  is  not  to  be  confined  to  any  one 
country  or  area.  It  must  be  an  all-out  global 
action  because  iu  consequences  are  bound  lo 
affect  all  the  people  without  excepUon  Even 
though  the  Communist  bloc  is  being  plariei! 
by  internal  stHfes,  its  external  move  to  com- 
munlze  the  entire  world  and  enslave  the 
whole  of  mankind  remains  unchanged  Be- 
cause peace  cannot  be  had  separately  ana 
freedom  cannot  be  enjoyed  alone,  no  nauon 
can  evade  Its  share  of  antl-Communlst  re- 
sponsibility. At  this  moment  as  the  anU- 
Communlst  war  in  Southeast  Asls  is  undsr- 
golng  a  crucial  phase  and  appeasers  are  suil 
acUve  everywhere.  It  Is  Imperative  that  all  the 
free  world  governments  and  people  clearly 
recognize  the  need  of  an  all-out  endeavor 
calmly  examine  the  situation  ana  start 
shouldering  a  greater  responsibility  on  the 
antl-Communlst  bettlefront. 

Next,  we  must  tell  the  free  world  loud  and 
clear  that  Mao  Tse-tung  and  his  followers 
are  not  Just  the  Chinese  people's  pubUc 
enemies,  for  they  are  the  world's  chief  trou- 
blemakers bent  on  endangering  all  ol  man- 
kind. If  the  free  world  were  to  Ignore  the 
Chinese  Communists'  aggreaslve  and  bel- 
ligerent true  faces  and  scheme  of  world  con- 
quest and  seek  compromise  and  peaceful 
coexistence  with  them,  this  act  of  treaUag 
enemies  as  friends  wotild  be  tanumount  to 
admitting  wolves  Into  our  midst  and  raising 
tigers  to  harm  ourselves.  We  would  be  en- 
deavortng  only  to  bring  extreme  dangeri  to 
our  own  security.  Such  foolish  and  Ignorant 
actions  would  frustrate  the  free  world's  anu- 
Communlst  determination  and  promote  the 
Pelping  regime's  atrocious  expansionist  at- 
tempts. The  millions  of  people  now  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  would  be  left  Indefinitely 
and  helplessly  In  their  state  of  utter  misery. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  President  Chlsng 
Kai-shek  has  long  pointed  out  that  the 
source  of  all  the  evil  In  the  world  lies  m  Asia 
and  with  the  fanatic  Mao  group  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  The  Pelping  r«glme  must 
be  destroyed  If  we  are  to  have  peace  ami 
tranquility  for  Asia  and  all  of  the  world. 
We  Chinese  are  aware  of  our  unimputabte 
duty  to  destroy  the  Communist  regime  on 
the  mainland,  but  we  need  for  our  historical 
struggle  spiritual  support  from  all  the  other 
free  nations.  We  hope  that  all  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  the  world  will  bring  forth 
their  moral  courage,  give  full  play  to  the 
power  of  Justice  and  wipe  out  all  the  dark 
clouds  of  appeasement  In  the  face  of  Com- 
munists. This  will  help  us  attain  our  goal  of 
frvedom  for  mankind  and  peace  for  the 
world. 
TUank  you. 
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BY    DS.    KV    CKCMC-KANG,    QKNESAX, 

CHAJBMAN,  AT  TUK  MaBS  RaLLT  OF  CiTIC 
0»G*NIZATIONS  or  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA  IN 
8DFPOBT     or     THE     CAmVE     NATIONS     WCUC 

uro  roB  ExpANDco  Evtorts  to  Win  Victobt 

fOi  Pbcxoou  in  the  I970's 

vice  Preeldent  Yen.  OlsUnguUbed  Ouests. 
IgiUm  and  Gentleman: 

■nils  year  starts  tbe  decade  of  the  '70*8  in 
iij0  aotta  century.  At  ihXs  brilliant  moment 
10  man'e  history  Is  maUng  advances  into  the 
ntce  age.  u  Is  truly  a  shame  to  mankind 
ttiAt  tyranny  continues  to  exist  behind  the 
cwamunlst  Iron  Curtain  where  people  are 
lUll  being  enslaved.  Together  with  all  the 
oiber  freedom-loving  people  of  the  world, 
«f  must  endeavor  to  provide  assistance  to 
lil  captive  nations  and  enslaved  peoples  In 
tftflr  efforts  to  regain  freedom.  For  this 
gear's  Captive  Matloos  Week  and  this  meet- 
ing today,  therefore,  we  have  advanced  the 
ilogan  "Victory  for  Freedom  In  the  1970's" 
ai  s  beacon  for  our  constant  march  ahead. 
We  must  have  the  courage  as  well  as  deter- 
mination to  destroy  the  Communist  powers 
tg  enslavement,  free  all  the  captive  nations. 
pre  freedom  back  to  the  enslaved  people, 
ind  usher  In  a  happy  era  of  freedom,  de- 
mocracy and  peace  In  history,  all  within  the 
ilacsdeof  the  19708. 

Such  an  advocation  of  ours  today  may 
snmd  unrealistic  to  many  people.  It  la  true 
Uut  under  the  present  circumstances,  with 
the  evil  fiames  of  Communism  still  as  outra- 
giDus  as  they  are  and  with  the  airs  of  ap- 
peasement and  compromises  spread  through- 
out the  world,  we  may  appeiir  to  lack  grounds 
tot  a  strong  confidence  about  victory  for 
freedom  in  the  I970'5,  But  I  have  a  different 
uuver  and  I  want  to  present  a  number  of 
poiJQifi  to  support  my  view. 

First,  love  of  freedom  Is  part  of  human 
osture  and  been  one  motivating  power  In 
tbe  development  of  history.  Human  rights 
ve  DOW  well  denned  and  men  are  probing 
deep  into  space.  No  one  can  now  be  content 
lutder  shackles  of  slavery.  This  ts  why  cam- 
paigns against  slavery  are  spreading  wide 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  may  burst  out 
sfi  enormous  flames  of  freedom  at  any  time. 
TbiM  tendency  is  clearly  shown  by  the  re- 
■litance  of  Intellectuals  and  working  masses 
In  tbe  Soviet  Union,  by  the  antl-Rusalan 
itniggles  of  peoples  tn  Eastern  Europe,  and 
by  the  anti-Mao  and  national  salvation  cam- 
paigns of  Chlneaa  mainland  people.  Now 
heights  are  possible  at  any  time  In  tbe  strug- 
gls  against  slavery. 

Second,  no  matter  how  ferocious  the  evil 
powers  of  Communism  may  appear,  there  1b 
no  denying  that  the  entire  Communist  move- 
aunt  Is  on  the  decline  and  tbe  whole  Com- 
munist system  Is  disintegrating  at  an  In- 
creasingly faster  pace.  Both  Soviet  Russia 
and  tbe  Pelping  regime  have  revealed  irrep- 
irable  internal  controversies  and  crises.  Their 
idmlnlstr&tlve  systems  are  shaKy  at  all  levels. 
The  irreconcilable  rift  between  Moscow  and 
Pelptng  has  weakened  the  strength  of  the 
Communist  camp  and  will  lead  at  an  accel- 
erated pace  to  that  camp's  complete  down- 
flU- 

Third,  even  though  tbe  reverse  current  of 
■ppeasement  Is  still  strong,  the  silent  maascB 
al  various  nations  are  awakening  and  rising. 
In  the  flrst  half  of  this  year,  for  example, 
pBbltc  support  tn  the  United  States  for  Pres- 
Ident  Nixon's  policies  was  heightened  and 
many  people  at  many  places  were  fighting 
latl'war  elements.  The  antl-Communlst 
■trength  of  Japan  Is  Increasing  fast  and  evl- 
itences  Include  the  recent  Plenary  Session  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Promotion  of  Slno- 
J&panese  Cooperation,  which  smashed  Chou 
Kn-lal's  scheme  behind  his  so-called  Pour 
Princlplea  of  Trade,  and  the  general  confer- 
ences of  the  World  Antl-Communlst  Leapie 
snd  the  Asian  Peoples*  Antl-Communlst 
I«»gue  to  be  held  soon  In  Japan.  The  antl- 
Communlst  coup  In  Cambodia  was  a  result 
of  the  Cambodians'  resolute  rejection  of  Si- 


hanouk's Conununlst- leaning  false  neutral- 
ist line.  The  people  of  the  PhUlppines.  with 
their  recent  bitter  experience  in  fighting  the 
Communists'  atrocious  subversive  attempu, 
have  urged  President  Marcos  to  adopt  a  very 
strong  antl-Communlst  stand.  At  the  recent 
general  elections,  the  people  of  Britain  dem- 
onstrated their  hatred  and  denial  of  the 
Labor  Party's  leftist- leaning  line.  There  are 
many  other  evidences  but  those  that  I  have 
Just  mentioned  are  enough  to  make  us  see 
the  true  Intention  of  the  people  of  various 
nations  who  are  rising  in  new  surging  waves 
of  freedom. 

Fourth,  freedom  forces  everywhere  are  in- 
creasingly joining  together  for  all-out  anti- 
Communist  moves.  Since  the  change  of  sit- 
uation in  Cambodia,  confrontation  between 
tbe  two  world  camps  has  become  clearer  and 
on  an  expanded  scale.  The  Vletnamlzatlon 
of  war  has  developed  the  conflict  into  one 
for  the  entire  Indochlnese  peninsula.  There 
is  even  the  tendency  that  the  war  in  Viet- 
nam will  become  one  for  the  whole  of  Asia. 
The  Republic  of  Vietnam  is  now  endeavor- 
ing to  establish  military  alliance  vsith 
Thailand.  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Even  Britain 
has  corrected  Its  decision  to  withdraw  troops 
from  Asia  and  is  moving  toward  a  lineup  of 
Commonwealth  forces  Involving  fighters 
from  Britain.  Australia,  New  Zealand.  Malay- 
sia and  Singapore.  The  Republics  of  China, 
Korea  and  tbe  Philippines  are  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  regional  security  organi- 
zation for  Asia  and  the  Pacific.  Even  though 
there  still  are  certain  dlCBcultles  to  be  over- 
come, the  people  In  general  are  coming  to 
realise  that  such  a  security  organization  is 
the  only  effective  way  toward  Asian  nations' 
self  and  mutual  salvation.  In  the  implemen- 
tation of  lt£  new  Asian  policy,  the  United 
States  will  have  no  other  alternative  but  to 
encourage  and  support  the  establishment  of 
such  a  regional  security  organization.  This 
direction  toward  common  defense  and  united 
antl-Communlst  campaign  is  also  one  of 
worldwide  nature.  Once  the  trend  assumes  a 
concrete  shape,  tbe  wbole  world  situation 
will  turn  decisively  tn  favor  of  the  freedom 
camp. 

So.  at  this  opening  stage  of  tbe  new  decade, 
there  are  evidences  that  man's  struggle  for 
freedom  is  beginning  to  shed  new  light  of 
hope  for  rtctory.  When  all  the  developments 
of  the  four  categories  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  put  together  in  an  appropriate  manner, 
we  can  very  well  create  earth-shaking 
changes  overnight  and  destroy  all  tbe  Com- 
munist forces  of  enslavement.  Tbe  more  ef- 
fort we  exert,  the  sooner  victory  for  freedom 
wUl  come  to  us.  For  this  reason  and  in  view 
of  the  current  situation  and  objective  needs. 
I  am  presenting  the  following  three  points  as 
our  major  guidelines  In  our  drive  toward 
freedom  and  victory  against  slavery. 

First  of  all,  we  must  not  only  arouse  but 
also  organize  the  silent  masses  of  the  various 
nations.  Fight  against  the  Communist  should 
not  be  merely  a  matter  of  recognition.  Action 
is  what  counts.  Recognition  without  or- 
ganization leads  to  no  positive  striking  power 
against  the  enemy.  The  Communists  and 
their  fellow  travelers  In  the  United  States. 
for  instance,  have  been  effective  in  exercising 
minority  influences  over  the  majority  and  In 
covering  up  their  illegal  activities  with  legal 
fronts.  They  can  be  effectively  dealt  with 
only  through  organizing  the  silent  masses. 
Once  In  possession  of  organized  power,  the 
silent  masses  will  be  able  to  strike  back 
as  they  wish  and  smash  any  Communist 
attempt  at  subversion.  The  Congress,  mass 
media,  campuses  and  all  the  public  activities 
wilt  no  longer  have  to  be  controlled  by 
leftists  and  appeasers. 

Secondly,  as  we  protect  our  own  freedom, 
we  must  even  more  gallantly  help  the  en- 
slaved peoples  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  re- 
gain their  freedom.  This  Is  because  the  free- 
dom and  security  of  free  people  can  be  truly 
protected  only  after  all  the  enslaved  people 


have  regained  their  freedom.  If  we  were  to 
shun  the  responsibility  of  helping  the  more 
than  1.000  million  people  who  are  longing 
for  freedom  we  would  be  committing  not  just 
a  moral  crime  but  a  strategic  blunder  as 
well.  If  the  free  world  can  provide  these  en- 
slaved people  with  spiritual  and  material  as- 
sistance, the  Iron  Curtain  can  be  smashed 
from  within.  There  will  be  no  direct  combat 
engagements  for  outsiders  nor  any  danger  of 
a  large-scale  international  war.  If,  for  In- 
stance, the  other  free  nations  can  positively 
support  the  Republic  of  China's  political 
ventures  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  strength- 
ened activities  behind  the  enemy  lines  can 
lead  to  wide-spread  antl-Communlst  strug- 
gles and  bring  the  mainland  people's  anti- 
Mao  movement  to  a  climax,  thereby  putting 
a  complete  end  to  Mao  rule.  Once  the  evil 
Chinese  Communist  regime  Is  destroyed, 
a  ciialn  reaction  certainly  will  be  touched  off 
among  the  Iron  Curtain  nations,  causing 
them  to  fall  apart  one  after  another. 

Thirdly,  instead  of  making  any  concessions 
on  any  antl-Communlst  battlefront.  we  must 
make  full  use  of  the  new  antl-Communlst 
situation  that  ts  now  shaping  up,  unite  all 
tbe  available  forces  and  start  strong  counter- 
attacks against  the  enemies.  The  antl-Com- 
munLst  combats  on  the  battlefields  of  Viet- 
nam, Laos  and  Cambodia  must  be  continued 
heroically.  We  must  know  that  the  enemies 
are  now  troubled  by  difficulties.  We  should 
never  allow  ourselves  to  be  frightened  by  the 
false  battle  cries  of  such  enemies.  If  the  free 
world  is  strongly  united  in  a  spirit  of  mutual 
help  and  cooperation,  we  will  have  far  more 
strength  and  a  much  better  position  than  the 
Communists.  We  will  then  not  only  be  able 
to  check  the  international  Communists'  ag- 
gressive nuves  but  also  can  make  the  captive 
nations  and  enslaved  peoples  free  themselves 
and  regain  their  freedom. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  if  tbe  free  world 
correctly  follows  these  guidelines  and  march 
gallantly  ahead,  we  all  can  attain  our  goal  of 
victory  for  freedom  in  the  1970's  The  United 
Statee  1$  the  nation  that  started  tbe  Captive 
Nations  Week  Movement  and  is  still  provid- 
ing the  major  driving  force  In  mankind's 
struggle  for  freedom.  Because  of  America's 
national  spirit  and  glorious  tradition  in  up- 
holding international  Justice,  we  firmly  be- 
lieve that  the  Americans  will  be  able  to  break 
through  the  heavy  fog  of  appeasement,  heist 
high  the  bright  torch  of  freedom  and  march 
hand  in  hand  with  all  the  anti-slavery  forces 
of  the  world  in  a  Joint  effort  to  make  tbe 
I970's  a  decade  of  overall  victory  for  freedom. 

AnORCSS  8T  U.S.  CONGBXSSKAN  Dr.  Phujf  M. 
Chanc  at  thk  Mass  Rallt 

Chairman  Ku.  Distinguished  Quests,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen: 

The  great  work  that  the  China  Chapter  of 
the  World  Antl -Communist  League  has  done 
to  fight  for  freedom  for  your  people  refiecta 
the  outstanding  leadership  of  Dr.  Ku  Cheng- 
k&ng  and  Mr  Huang  Shao-chu.  Preeldent 
and  Secretary  General  of  the  China  Chapter, 
respectively. 

A  word  must  be  said  regarding  one  man 
who  Is  recognized  as  one  of  the  truly  great 
leaders  of  tbe  world  today.  For  nearly  fifty 
years  President  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  forces  of  freedom  while 
standing  aa  a  bulwark  against  tbe  aggres- 
sive forces  of  Communism  Through  his  ef- 
fective leadership  your  people  have  been  able 
to  eetabllib  on  this  island  an  economically 
stable  and  militarily  strong  fortress  which 
remains  a  beacon  of  light  to  the  oppreaeed 
people  of  Mainland  China.  Apparently  age- 
less, the  indomitable  General laalino  con- 
tinues to  represent  the  hopes  and  axplratlona 
of  the  Chinese  people  and  all  free  men 
everywhere. 

Before  I  was  elected  to  tbe  Congress  laMt 
year.  I  was  a  profeasor  of  blstory  and  I  have 
alwaya  been  a  student  of  history.  Therefove. 
I    have    always    appreciated    tbe   role   thftt 
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ClUna  serres  aa  an  example  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  for  endurance.  Ber  people  have  suf- 
fered tyrannies  that  have  lasted  for  decades, 
but  the  bistor;  of  China  is  written  not  in 
these  short  periods  of  time  but  tn  centuries 
and  millenia.  CertaJoiy.  the  longing  of  the 
Chinese  people  for  freedom  will  outlive  the 
tyranny  of  the  present  Communist  regime 
on  the  mainland. 

At  the  outset  X  want  to  stress  the  fact  that 
President  Nlzon  and  his  administration  con- 
tinue to  value  highly  our  close  friend  and 
staunch  ally,  the  Republic  of  China.  This  is 
my  Arst  visit  to  'Rilwiui  and,  like  most  of 
your  visitors.  I  have  been  greatly  Impressed 
by  the  remarkable  economic  progress  made 
by  your  people  In  recent  years,  A  short  dec- 
ade ago,  the  Republic  of  China  waA  a  re- 
cipient of  U.S.  foreign  aid:  now  you  have 
IxistlCuted  your  own  foreign  aid  program  for 
many  other  nations.  You  can  be  Justly  proud 
of  your  economic  achievements. 

Permit  me  now  to  give  a  brief  resume  of 
the  speech  I  will  moke  tomorrow. 

As  President  Nixon  announced  when  be 
outlined  his  Guam  doctrine,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  responsibility  of  collective  de- 
fense to  be  shared.  The  United  States  wlU 
continue  to  furnish  military  and  economic 
assistance,  but  we  look  to  the  nation,  or 
group  of  nations,  directly  threatened  to  pro- 
vide the  primary  defense  agnlnsc  military 
cbaUengea.  In  the  past  under  previous  ad- 
ministrations, this  was  not  the  case:  despite 
the  fact  that  our  allies  in  Asia  sought  to 
share  the  burden.  Back  In  1965,  and  again 
In  1966,  The  United  States  refused  to  allow 
the  Free  Chinese  to  provide  troops  In  South 
Vietnam,  although  such  troops  were  offered. 
However,  the  Nixon  administration  welcomes 
the  several  thousand  of  your  fellow  citizens 
who  are  presently  helping  In  South  Vietnam. 
The  United  States  now  encourages  this  sort 
of  mutual  assistance. 

Permit  me  also  to  comment  on  the  con- 
tinuing progress  of  Vletnamlzatlon,  began  a 
year  ago  by  President  Nixon.  The  initial 
efforu  to  Implement  this  policy  have  been 
highly  successful,  particularly  since  May  of 
this  year,  when  action  was  taken  against  the 
Communist  Invaders  of  Cambodia.  However, 
Vletnamlzatlon  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  part 
of  a  larger  program  of  Aslanlsatlon:  an  al- 
liance of  free  Asian  Nations.  Such  an  olU- 
aitce.  recommended  years  ago  by  Philippine 
Congressman  Ramon  Bagatslng  In  the  form 
of  a  free  Asian  force,  has  become  a  critical 
necessity  because  of  the  expanded  activities 
of  the  Communists  In  Southeast  Asia.  Not 
only  have  the  North  Vietnamese  threatened 
the  very  survival  of  Cambodia,  hut  their 
activity  has  been  renewed  In  Laos  as  well 
OS  In  Thailand. 

Communist  uprisings  have  been  crushed 
In  Malaysia,  Indonesia,  and  the  Philippines 
and  we  fought  a  long  war  to  maintain  free- 
dom tn  Korea.  But  the  fact  that  such  ag- 
gression has  taken  place  Is  proof  that  the 
menace   to   free  Asia  Is  a  very  real  one. 

But  I  don't  have  to  teU  you  that;  It  Is 
obvious  that  you  more  than  anyone  else, 
realise  the  threat  to  the  freedom- loving 
peoples  of  this  area  of  the  world.  In  order 
to  successfully  defeat  this  aggression  the  ini- 
tiative must  be  seized  and  maintained  by 
the  forces  of  freedom.  That  Initiative  can 
only  be  seiaed  If  the  allies  are  properly 
armed  and  permitted  to  take  the  offensive. 
I  win  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  to- 
morrow. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  compliment  the 
fine  work  being  done  by  the  World  Antl- 
Conununlst  League  and  In  particular,  its 
ollUlate.  the  Asian  Peopleii'  Antl -Communist 
League.  Great  contributions  have  been  made 
to  the  Antl-Commlinlst  movement  by  these 
groups,  much  of  whose  leadership  comes 
from  people  of  the  Republic  of  China.  The 
Fourth  Confwence  of  the  World  Antl-Com- 
munlst  League  scheduled  for  September  la 


anticipated  by  many  Americans  who  vrtsh 
yon  success  with  this  conference,  and  con- 
tinued success  In  all  of  your  endeavors. 

Again,  I  am  pleased  to  be  your  guest 
here,  and  I  salute  you  on  behalf  of  my 
countrymen  and  oU  freedom  lorlng  peoples 
everywhere. 

AODKCSS  DXLrVEBED  BT  Ku  CBSNC-KANG,  PRES- 
IDENT or  TKE  APU  5th  Oekcsal  Assembly, 
AT  THB  APU  8th  Cotincu.  Mscmfc 
Mr.    Chalr:nan.   Honorable   Delegates   and 
Observers,   distinguished   guests,   ladles  and 
gentlemen : 

At  this  Bth  Council  Meeting  of  the  APU. 
I  have  the  honor  to  extend  to  the  Honorable 
Delegates  and  Obsen-ers  my  heartiest  wel- 
come In  my  capacity  as  President  of  the  APU 
5th  General  Assembly.  I  wish  in  particular 
to  pay  my  highest  respects  to  the  Honorable 
Delegates  from  Cambodia  whose  country  Is 
waging  a  hercric  war  against  Communist  ag- 
gression and  for  the  preeervatlon  of  Its  own 
Independence  and  freedom.  At  the  same  time, 
I  wish  also  to  assure  the  Honorable  Delegates 
from  Cambodia  of  our  deepest  concern  over 
the  situation  In  Cambodia  as  well  as  our 
sympathy  and  support. 

Over  half  a  year  has  elapsed  since  the 
APU  5th  General  Assembly.  In  the  interval, 
we  have  been  mapping  out  measures  for  the 
Implementation  of  the  various  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  5th  General  Assembly  and 
have  also  written  to  the  national  groups 
concerned  to  take  effective  measures  for  their 
implementation.  RegEirdlng  the  resolution  on 
economic  assistance  to  Laos,  we  have  written 
separately  to  the  ECAFE.  the  International 
Development  Bank,  and  the  Asian  Develop- 
ment Bonk  asking  them  to  render  whatever 
asslsr^nce  they  can,  and  have  received  pre- 
liminary replies  to  my  request.  We  have  also 
written  to  the  various  APU  National  Groups 
to  do  their  best  for  the  relief  of  Laotian  ref- 
ugees. We  have  sent  large  quantities  of 
relief  materials  to  Laos  through  the  Free 
China  Relief  Association.  The  Governing 
Board  of  the  Asian  DevelofKnent  Center, 
which  held  Its  second  meeting  In  Manila  in 
the  middle  of  last  month,  has  made  a  num- 
ber of  decisions  relating  to  the  fuinilment  of 
Its  functions.  Most  Important  of  all,  as  a 
result  of  the  understanding  reached  between 
the  Hon.  Jooe  B.  IauxcI.  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the 
Philippine  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Hon.  Dftto  C.  M.  Yusuf  bin  Sheikh  Abdul 
Rahman,  ^>eaker  of  the  Malaysian  House  of 
RepresentaUvee,  during  the  APU  5th  Gen- 
eral Assembly  last  November,  the  two  great 
countries  have  now  resumed  narmaj  diplo- 
matic relations.  This  significant  event  will 
naturally  have  beneficial  repercussions  on 
the  current  situation  In  Asia.  From  a  review 
of  these  facts.  It  Is  clear  that  the  APU  Is 
making  earnest  endeavors  to  carry  out  the 
tasks  It  has  taken  upon  Itself. 

In  the  last  half  a  year  serious  developments 
have  again  occurred  In  the  Asian  situation. 
AU  tn  all,  they  tend  to  demonstrate  the 
urgent  need  for  the  creation  of  an  Asian 
and  Pacific  regional  security  organisation 
which  I  have  been  advocating  both  at  APU 
meetings  and  on  other  occasions. 

All  of  us  have  seen  that  the  series  of  events 
from  the  anti-Communist  coup  d'etat  In 
Cambodia  to  President  Nixon's  decision  to 
send  American  troops  into  that  country  to 
wipe  out  the  Communist  sanctuaries  there 
has  led  to  the  emergence  of  an  entirely  new 
situation  in  Asia  and  in  the  world  as  a 
whole.  It  constitutes  a  historic  turning  point. 
Though  It  Is  still  too  early  to  predict  the 
future  course  of  events,  far-reaching  Influ- 
ences are  already  quite  manifest.  With  your 
permission.  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  few 
features  of  the  new  situation  and  ita  pos- 
sible future  development. 

First,  the  so-csiied  neutralist  but  actually 
pro-Communist  Cambodian  government  of 
the  past  has  been  replaced  by  a  staimchly 
on tl -Communist  government.  This  fact  not 


only  shows  the  decline  of  neutralism  at  s 
poUtical  force,  but  slso  has  led  to  vital  and 
favorable  change*  In  the  strategic  sltuaSm 
in  Southeast  Asia.  -'—Mon 

Secondly,  the  very  dispatch  of  American 
troops  Uito  Cambodia  Is  ample  proof  thit 
the  U5.  policy  of  disengagement  Is  unrealia 
tic  and  is  111-sultcd  to  the  current  sHusUm, 
m  AsU.  Though  President  Nixon's  cou^ 
geous  decision  did  meet  with  Etrong  oortcms 
tlon  In  the  United  States  for  a  time  theioel 
ceasity  for  such  an  action  has  not  only  bsen 
weU  understood  by  most  people  In  oth» 
parts  of  the  world,  but  also  been  gradmSw 
accepted  by  the  broad  masstt  of  ^erloS 
themselves.  President  Nlxons  June  30  reMrt 
on  the  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  forces  fiSS 
Cambodia  conUlned  an  outline  of  mldo. 
llnas  for  future  policy.  He  said,  inter  bJuT 
"We  wUl  encourage  and  support  the  efforts  of 
third  coiuntries  who  wish  to  furnish  Cam- 
bodia with  troops  or  material."  This  Is  a  verv 
wise  and  necessary  step  to  take. 

Thirdly,  the  overall  struggle  between  the 
two  rival  camps  la  now  clearer  than  ever  be- 
fore. On  the  one  hand,  there  la  the  united 
front  of  Prince  Sihanouk.  North  VletQam. 
Viet  Cong,  Pathet  Lao.  and  Cambodian  Com- 
munists established  under  the  aegis  of  the 
so-called  Indochlnese  People's  Supreme 
Council  with  the  active  support  of  the 
Pelplng  regime,  which  has  been  openly 
clamoring  to  fuse  the  wars  In  Vietnam. 
Thailand,  Laos,  and  Cambodia  into  one  sin- 
gle war  and  calling  upon  all  Communlste  In 
those  countries  to  flght  side  bv  side  against 
their  common  enemy.  Opposed  to  them  are 
the  Republic  of  Vietnam  and  the  sntl-Com- 
munlst  alUance  she  Is  actively  planning  to 
set  up  among  Vietnam.  Thailand,  Cambodia, 
and  Laos  with  the  possible  vigorous  suppoit 
of  the  United  States. 

Fourthly,  Thailand's  decision  to  dlapstcb 
troops  Into  Cambodia  to  come  to  her  aslst- 
anoe  Is  fraught  with  significance.  This  Und 
of  direct  participation  in  the  war  Is  Unti- 
mount  to  the  concrete  realization  of  the  con- 
cept of  collective  security,  and  an  action  for 
common  defense.  This  fact  augurs  well  for 
the  eventual  creation  of  an  an  tl -Communist 
military  alliance  among  the  countries  on  the 
Indochlnese  Peninsula.  At  the  same  time,  It 
has  also  paved  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  mutual  defense  In  Southeast 
Asia  as  well  ss  the  emergence  of  an  Asl&n 
and  Pacific  regional  system  of  security. 

Therefore.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  recent 
developments  in  CambodU  have  brought  to 
their  wake  important  changes  In  the  general 
situation  In  Asia  as  a  whole.  They  not  only 
have  turned  the  war  In  Vietnam  Into  as 
Indochlnese  war,  but  also  ore  continuing  to 
turn  It  Into  an  Asian  and  even  on  Aslan- 
Paclflc  war.  The  ultimate  outcome  may  well 
b«  the  early  realization  of  an  Asian  snd 
Pacific  regional  security  organization  that  I 
have  been  advocating  in  recent  years. 

Now  that  American  forces  have  been  with- 
drawn from  Cambodia,  the  Lon  Nol  Gov- 
ernment In  Cambodia  will  certainly  be  con- 
fronted with  on  extremely  difflculi  sltuaUon. 
Under  such  circumstances.  It  Is  our  obliga- 
tion to  support  Cambodia  and,  at  the  same 
lime,  to  save  Asia.  For  this  purpose,  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  Vietnamese  forces  Jn  Cam- 
bodia Is  a  correct  and  essential  step  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  has 
taken.  The  dispatch  of  Thai  forces  Into 
Cambodia  Is  also  a  courageous  and  wise 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of 
Thailand.  I  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  my  respects  to  the  Honorable 
Delegates  from  Vietnam  and  Thailand  for 
the  actions  their  ooun tries  have  taken. 

Furthermore,  we  should  like  to  see  tb* 
early  conclusion  of  a  military  alliance  among 
Vietnam.  Thailand.  Laos,  and  Cambodia,  iO 
that  the  forces  of  freedom  may  take  con- 
certed action  to  counter  the  concerted  action 
of  the  Communist  camp.  The  decision  mode 
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fw  the  newly  elected  Conservotlve  Govem- 
gfent  of  Britain  to  reconsider  the  policy 
jgjd  down  by  Its  Labor  predecessor  to  wlth- 
^w  all  British  forces  from  Asia  Is  a  wise 
lod  timely  decision.  The  much  discussed 
ftorrostlon  of  a  British  Commonwealth  de- 
fffttt  setup  among  the  United  Kingdom, 
Atutralla,  New  Zealand.  Malaysia,  and  Sing- 
apore Is  a  positive  measure  designed  to  cope 
irttb  the  needs  of  the  current  situation,  and 
«e  earnestly  hope  that  It  will  soon  mate- 
fttUze.  But  we  must  not  be  content  with  only 
tbst.  Most  Important  of  all,  we  must  con- 
ttsue  to  work  for  formation  of  an  Asian 
mil  Pacific  regional  security  organisation. 
ft/r  It  Is  only  by  means  of  such  an  orgoniaa- 
tioD  that  a  strong  enough  force  could  be 
mastered  to  deter  Communist  aggression 
ind  meet  the  Communist  challenge. 

In  view  of  the  current  situation  which  I 
tisre  Just  briefiy  reviewed.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  we  of  the  APU  should  concert  our 
letioDs  and  take  the  following  measures: 

Flmt,  we  should  urge  all  other  govem- 
ments  to  render  all-out  assistance  to  i^e 
U>a  Nol  Government  In  Cambodia  and  the 
Ooverament  of  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  In 
tbelr  ant i -Communist   struggle. 

Secondly,  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  do 
sway  with  such  erroneous  conceptions  as  ap- 
pctsement.  neutralism,  and  non-alignment 
BOSS  to  remove  the  obstacles  that  have  been 
hindering  the  Asian  countries  from  Joining 
forces  to  oppose  Communism. 

Thirdly,  we  should  take  positive  steps  by 
both  speech  and  action  to  hasten  the  early 
eitabllshment  of  a  system  of  collective  de- 
fense m  Southeast  Asia  and  the  formation  of 
sn  Asian  and  Pacific  regional  system  of  col- 
lective security. 

As  President  Chiang  Kai-Shek  haa  polntad 
out  In  his  address  before  the  APU  6th  Oen- 
enl  Assembly,  "Some  Asian  lands  have  huge 
populations  and  abundant  resources.  Some 
pujMiiin  an  Immense  Industrial  potential 
■nd  have  formidable  military  forces.  If  the 
rtrengths  of  these  separate  countries  are 
combined,  the  result  will  be  a  massive  cul- 
tural, political,  economic  and  military  force 
of  Justice  sufQcient  to  assure  the  peace  and 
security  of  Asia  and  the  world.  An  Asian 
epoch  of  freedom,  security,  prosperity  and 
progress  will  t>e  opened  up."  This,  I  believe, 
k  the  direction  the  course  of  history  will 
take  and  is  In  perfect  accord  with  the  APU 
objectives.  It  Ls  my  fervent  hope  that  we  of 
the  APU  will  do  our  level  beat  to  bring  about 
tbe  realization  of  Its  objectives  so  as  to 
prasn^e  the  freedom  and  peace  of  Asia  and 
the  world  as  a  whole  and  usher  in  a  bright 
«i  In  the  197D'B. 

SotHiiKff  BT   PaxsmEivT  Ku    Chkn-kang  or 
WAOL/APACL  China  Ohaptsx  at  DzNwn 

HOMORDIG    DeLCCATSa    AND    GUKaTB    TO    TBI 

Thao  Asian  Warrxaa  CoNrsxxNCZ 

President  Lin,  Honorable  Delegates.  Dis- 
tinguished Guests,  Ladles  and  Gentlemen: 

On  twhalf  of  the  China  Chapter  of  the 
World  An  tl -Communist  League  and  the  Asian 
Pk^ss'  Antl-Conununlst  League  as  well  as 
the  10  other  International  organizations  In 
the  Bepublto  of  China  that  are  Jointly  play- 
lag  host  to  the  special  guests  and  delegates 
to  the  Third  Asian  Writers'  Conference  from 
Alts  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  I  have  the 
bonor  to  extend  to  every  one  of  you,  ladles 
iBd  gentlemen,  our  hearty  welcome. 

All  of  you  are  writers  of  national  and  in- 
ternational renown.  As  such,  you  have  made 
<mutandlng  contributions  to  the  promotion 
of  better  understanding  among  peoples  of 
ft*  world.  Through  your  works  you  have 
finu  full  expression  to  what  Is  beet  In  hu- 
Bttn  nature  and  have  contributed  to  the  en- 
nobling of  the  human  spirit. 

throughout  the  history  of  human  clvlll- 
Atlon,  the  power  of  the  pen  has  been  ol- 
nij^ty.  It  has  stood  for  goodness  and  justice 
ud  has  pointed  out  the  direction  towards 
Which  the  times  are  moving.  ClvUlEatlon  not 


only  has  been  preserved  and  transmitted 
through  the  pen,  but  also  has  been  further 
developed  by  the  same  means.  Of  the  various 
kinds  of  written  works,  those  on  phUosophy 
embody  human  wisdom,  those  on  science 
typify  hiiman  reason,  and  those  on  litera- 
ture reflect  the  human  soul.  For  this  reason, 
literature  has  exerted  a  greater  influence  on 
the  human  heart  than  any  other  kind  of 
work  and  has  been  a  driving  force  in  history. 
The  effects  of  literature  are  incalculable. 

One  of  the  threshold  of  the  1970s,  man  is 
now  able  to  land  on  the  moon  and  Is  making 
one  conquest  after  another  in  space  explora- 
tion. Such  being  the  cose,  man  should  be 
free  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  science,  his 
dignity  should  be  respected,  and  he  should 
lead  a  happy  and  contended  life.  Unfortu- 
nately, this  Is  not  the  case.  The  wicked  forces 
of  Communism  in  all  ports  of  the  world  are 
trying  their  best  to  fashion  a  slave  society 
In  which  there  Is  no  freedom  to  apeak  of. 
and  to  create  a  reign  of  terror  by  which  one 
bllliou  people  have  been  shut  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  and  tyrannised  by  their  Com- 
munist task  masters.  Even  the  free  peoples 
of  the  world  are  being  threatened  by  the 
same  wicked  forces  and  are  therefore  oom- 
pelled  to  wage  a  llfe-and-deach  struggle 
against  them. 

We  are  encouraged  to  note  that  in  this 
titanic  struggle  so  many  eminent  writers 
4iave  token  their  stand  for  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  Justice  and  that,  even  In  Soviet 
Rustio.  on  the  Chinese  mainland,  and  in 
other  Communist  countries,  not  a  few 
writers  have  disregarded  persecution  and 
made  sacrifices  of  themselves  as  champions 
of  freedom.  We  have  the  profoundest  admi- 
ration for  the  indomitable  spirit  manifested 
by  these  courageous  writers  of  our  time,  and 
we  are  fully  confident  that,  through  their 
eflcHTts,  freedom  will  ultimately  triumph  over 
Conununist  tyrarmy. 

I  am  convinced  that.  In  o\ir  future  fight 
for  the  cause  at  freedom,  every  one  of  you 
In  this  distinguished  gathering  will  give  full 
e3^>ression  to  the  Asian  peoples  and  will,  by 
the  use  of  your  pen,  expose  the  true  nature 
of  Communism  In  order  to  wake  up  the  si- 
lent majority  and  make  It  possible  for  the 
forces  of  freedom  to  reassert  themselves  to 
create  a  happier  tomorrow.  Please  be  assured 
that  we  In  this  country  will  emulate  your 
example  and  do  our  best  to  work  for  the 
realization  of  a  new  era  of  freedom  for  the 
world  OS  a  whole. 

My  colleagues  and  I,  who  ore  co-hostIng 
this  dinner  In  honor  of  the  special  guests  and 
delegates  to  the  Third  Asian  Writers'  Con- 
ference, will  now  drink  to  the  health  of  our 
distinguished  guests,  to  the  successful  con- 
clusion of  the  Asian  Writers'  Conference,  and 
to  the  coming  victory  of  the  forces  of  free- 
dom all  over  the  world  I 

Special   Aanctcs:    Cukxcnt   DevEtopKENr'a 
IX    Asia 

I.  ATTCK  THB  WITKOaAWAL  OF  V^.  TSOOPS  rSOK 
CAMBODIA 

(By  Huang  Shao-tsu) 

Recent  developments  In  Cambodia  have 
proved  the  soundness  and  necessity  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  decision  to  send  Allied  troops 
into  that  country.  Early  Indications  are  that 
his  objectives  have  been  fulfilled :  First  the 
Communist  sanctuaries  along  the  Vietnam- 
ese-Cambodian border  hove  been  destroyed, 
thus  seriously  weakening  and  even  tempo- 
rarily paralyzing  the  strike  capability  of  the 
Viet  Cong  against  South  Vietnam.  Second. 
with  the  disruption  of  the  Sihanouk  Trail, 
It  has  become  alt  the  more  difficult  for  the 
Maoists  to  provide  supplies  to  the  Viet  Oong, 
Third,  the  Lon  Nol  Government  has  had  a 
breathing  spell.  The  survival  of  a  pro-Weet 
regime  in  Cambodia  wlU  eventually  benefit 
the  whole  of  Indochina. 

However,  there  are  still  questions:  How 
long  can  the  Allied  forces  enjoy  these  fruits? 


What  will  be  the  developments  after  the 
withdrawal  of  oil  American  troops  from  Cam- 
bodU? Undoubtedly,  the  answen  to  theae 
questions  hinge  on  two  factors:  the  declstooi 
and  actions  of  the  enemy  and  the  efforta  of 
the  free  world.  We  will  undertake  below  a 
brief  analysts  of  these  two  factors. 

The  Communists  In  Asia  naturally  have 
realized  the  unfavorable  conditions  follow- 
ing the  movement  of  the  Allied  forces  Into 
Cambodia  Therefore,  they  ore  bound  to 
adopt  countermeasures.  They  also  know  that 
the  fighting  In  Cambodia  Is  not  only  an  ex- 
tension and  continuation  of  the  Vietnam 
war  but  also  will  determine  the  outcome  of 
all  their  war  efforts.  Consequently,  the  Pel- 
plng Communl.<its  who  have  pulled  the  strings 
from  behind  the  scenes  ore  seen  taking  the 
following  actions  as  a  means  of  oounter- 
Btuck: 

( 1 )  Demonstrate  their  support  for  Siha- 
nouk's exile  government  in  Pelplng  through 
strong  anti-UB.  statements. 

(2)  Prepare  to  erect  a  government  under 
Sihanouk  In  the  Vietnamese-Cambodian 
border  areas  or  in  the  Communist -controlled 
areas  Inside  Cambodia  In  order  to  ootmtcar 
the  Lon  Nol  government  in  Phnom  Penh. 

(3)  Provide  large  amounts  of  old  to  North 
Vietnam  through  new  military  and  econonolc 
agreements. 

(4)  Actively  support  the  activities  of  the 
united  front  formed  by  Sihanouk  and  the 
Vietnamese,  Laotian  and  Cambodian  Com- 
munists In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of 
the  Indochina  Summit  Conference. 

The  above  measures  exclude  the  possibility 
that  the  Maoists  may  get  directly  involved 
tn  the  war.  This  Is  Pelplng's  basic  strategy 
at  the  present  stage.  Furthermore,  instabil- 
ity inside  mainland  China  as  well  as  the 
Btrtiggle  between  Pelplng  and  Moscow  has 
forced  the  Maoists  to  be  cautious. 

Then,  what  has  been  the  reaction  of  the 
free  world?  Generally  speaking.  Its  efforts 
have  brought  about  both  military  and  politi- 
cal success.  In  view  of  Pelplng's  backing  for 
Sihanouk's  exile  government,  the  Lon  Nol 
regime  has  also  been  stepping  up  lu  diplo- 
matic activities.  It  has  already  resimaed  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Saigon  and  Bangkok. 
While  Pelplng  is  accelerating  its  aid  to  Hanoi, 
the  free  world  bos  Joined  hands  in  giving 
mJUtory  and  non-mllltary  aid  to  Cambodia. 
Most  significant  of  all  is  the  discussion  of  the 
formation  of  an  on  tl -Communist  alliance  by 
South  Vietnam,  Thailand,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, to  oppose  the  Conununlst  united  front 
In  Indochina. 

However,  we  believe  that  all  the  moves 
taken  by  the  free  world  so  far  may  still  prove 
to  be  InsufDcIent  to  cope  with  the  alttiatlon 
following  the  American  withdrawal  from 
Cambodia.  Effective  measures,  we  believe, 
should  Include:  (l)  Establishment  of  a  col- 
lective security  system  In  the  Asian-Pacific 
region  toward  which  a  military  alliance  of 
South  Vietnam.  Thailand.  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia Is  an  encouraging  first  step.  (3) 
Stepped-up  military  and  economic  old  from 
the  United  States  to  free  countries  In  Indo- 
china In  order  to  strengthen  their  defense 
against  Conununlsm. 

In  his  message  to  the  American  people  on 
June  80  announcing  the  completion  of  the 
withdrawal  of  U-8.  troops  from  Cambodia, 
President  Nixon  stressed  the  decision  of  his 
govenunent  to  encotiTBge  and  support  a  third 
country  which  Is  willing  to  send  troops  or 
materials  to  help  c;ambodla.  This  la  an  In- 
telligent and  neceesary  measure. 

n.    ■KGIONAL   COOPEOATIOH   AND   UmTT    IN   ASU 

The  fifth  ministerial  meeting  of  the  Asian 
and  Pacific  CotrncU  (ASF AC)  was  held  In 
Wellington.  New  Zealand  from  June  17 
through  19.  Tht  communique  Issued  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  merely  asNrtad 
the  Importance  of  economic,  cultural  wtd 
social  oooperatlou.  However,  a  rather  pocltlTe 
attitude  was  reflected  In  the  statement  that 
after  bearing  the  reports  on  the  Cambodian 
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situation  mode  by  Japan  and  Malaysia,  the      past  sU  years.  Most  Important,  the  Southeaat      chapters   for   Afro-Aalan   DeooiM-       i. 
delegates  expressed  concern  over  future  de-      Asian  Treaty  Organization  Includes  Slnga-      organizations  in  various  countrlM  At^^^^ 


velopmenta  In  that  country.  IndlcaUng  that      pore,  the  Philippines  and  Indonesia  in  the  conference  was  concluded   the  Chin     ^  "" 

their  councrle*  would  take  aU  possible  steps      same  regional  security  system.  So  In  form-  munlsts    stepped    up    Intematlon  i        ^^' 

"                    mg  B  "commonwealth  defense  unit."  the  Brtt-  front  actlvlUes  and  Btrenirtbened  th*,""^?* 

lah  government  should  take  all  these  defense  lomatlc    relations    with    various    nlff™^" 

commltmenu  into  consideration.  Asia  and    Africa.   On  July   24   nrTh'         ^ 

3.  PlnaUy.  the  British  should  realize  that  year,    the   Chlnew   Communiau  esi5.i.^ 

a   security  system   that  Involves   the  entire  diplomatic  relations  with  CambocSl  »„T^ 

Asian  region  Is  the  reaJ  answer  to  all  prob-  tended  their  subversive  Influence  into  p.?" 

lems   In    thU   area.   We   hope   that   creation  bodla.   Later,   the   Chinese   Commun^t^  «" 

growth  of  the  sntl-Communlst  force.  Never-      of  smaller  regional  security  systems  will  lead  tended  economic  assistance  to  CamtJliT 

thal»sB     currant    rlf>Vf>1nnmj«ntji    ripm&nri    that        tO  the  realization  Of  thin  wna!  fm...   ru.<...i»«. > ._  .         •""oooia  on 


to  provide  effective  support  to  the  Lon  Nol 
government.  Although  the  performance  of 
ASPAC  has  lagged  far  behind  what  It  should 
have  done  the  organization  has  made  steady 
progress.  Economic  cooperation  and  cultural 
exchanges,  if  properly  carried  out,  can  con- 
tribute much  to  the  material  and  spiritual 


theless.  current  developments  demand  that 
the  regional  orgEinlzatlon  make  faster  and 
greater  progress.  Just  as  Dr.  Wei  Tao-mlng. 
foreign  minister  of  the  Republic  of  China, 
pointed  out  In  his  speech  to  the  ministerial 
meeting  on  June  17,  "Communism  depends 
OD  perpetual  struggle  to  achieve  its  aim  of 
world  revolution.  This  concept  is  funda- 
mental  to  It.   and  nothing   can  change  it. 


to  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

^         „  port  (econonalc  asslsunce  amounted  to  n«^*. 

THS    Cakbodwn    PoLmcAi.    SrrtJATXON    and      U^.  $S0  million.)   In  addition    tbTchiSIS 


four  occasions  and  presented  material  lu^ 


Communists  signed  an  "Amity  and  Non^S^ 
gresslon  Treaty."  "AeronauUcal  Cooperatloo 
Agreement."  "Aeronautical  Trancportatloo 
Agreement,  ■    and    "Economic    and    Cultursi 


THs  Chinese  Communists 
(By  Tang  8hao-chl) 
Like  spring  thunder,  a  coup  d'etat  erupted 

In  the  little  kingdom  of  Cambodia  in  the      „  .  .  — .™« 

South  China  Peninsula  on  March  18  which  ^^fP^f^tton     Agreement"     with     Cambodls 

.,.       ,          _„        ,        ._         ^        overthrew     Its     pro-Communist     dictatorial  *"*^'^  enticed  Cambodia  to  sever  relations 

Appeasement    therefore,  will  only  whet  the      ^hlef  of  SUte  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  On  ^"^  ThaUand  and  Vietnam.  On  the  o^ 

enemy-s  appetite.  in«««  the  dUBcultle.  and      the  morning  of  March  19.  Sihanouk  flew  from  ^*°*^-  '^^^^  '"«=«*  Cambodia  to  establish  dlp- 

perplexlties  of  the  Free  World  and  prolong     Moscow  to  Pelplng  with  his  mother-in-law  *°°^"*=  relations  with  North  Vietnam  and 

the  confusion^  trouble  and   human   misery,      ^u^t.  personal  advisor.  Cambodian  ambassa-  '°  P*™'^  ^^^^  ^let  Cong  to  establish  a  -per- 

7"S^  ^^'f J^7  ^^  .^  confront  tjls  chal-      ^or  to  East  Germany  and  technical  advisor  J"*"*"^  mission"  in  Phnom  Penh,  m  mtL 

lenglng  situation  Is  for  us  to  hold  fast  to      to  seek   help.    Headed    by   Chou   En-lal     U  ^^^     Cambodian     Communists    revived,    u 

hI'^.P'''^*?'^'    *°    *^^*°'    °^i   °.*°    ^"^      Hslen-nlen.  Hsich  Fu-chlh  and  Wu  Pa-hsien  Cambodian    Communists    were    arrested  in 

dividual  defense  capablUty.  and  to  Increase      the   Chinese  Communist    leaders  met  them  ^*'°°"1    ^^°^    ^°^    partlclpaUng    m    under- 

°"Ir»?  .S^  ?*^?,''°"  \.         .K     ^.               i^nd  held  a  conference.  Apparently,  the  sltua-  8«>"°<1   activities.   In    1962.  Wang  Yu-men, 

After  the  June   17  meeting,  the  Chinese      tlon  was  quite  tense  ^^^   Chinese    Communist    "ambassador"  to 

At  last  Sihanouk  found  his  sanctuary  In  Sf^***^'*  *"  recalled  when  he  was  charged 

Pelping.  and  the  Chinese  Communists  sup-  ^'**  engaging  in  subversive  activities. 

ported  him.  They  collaborated  readily  as  each  '"    ^^*'*'  ^^B^her  with  expanded  aggres- 

was  anxious  to  make  use  of  the  other  Know-  "°"  *°  '**"  South  Chirm  Peninsula,  the  Cbi- 

ing  that  the  Chinese  Communists  have  long  ""!*  Communists  drew  closer  to  Cambodls  In 

ty  in  the  British  election   there  have  been      wanted    to   communize    Vietnam     Laoe   And  °™"  *^  travel  by  way  of  Cambodu  and  sup- 


foreign  minister  talked  optimistically  about 
the  future  of  ASPAC.  We  share  this  opti- 
mism. 

in.  BKZTSIN  AND  ASIAN  SECTJRrTY 

Amid  the  victory  of  the  Conservative  Par- 


reports  that  the  Conservative  government 
Is  planning  to  initiate  the  formation  of  "de- 
fense troops  of  the  British  Commonwealth" 
Involving  Britain.  Australia,  New  Zealand. 
Singapore  and  Malaysia.  This  news.  If  accu- 
rate. Is  truly  encouraging.  It  demonstrates 
that  the  new  conservative  government  Is  in- 
deed prepared  to  revise  the  Labor  Party's 
plan  of  withdrawing  British  troops  east  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  This  will  certainly  have  a 
far-reaching  Impact  on  the  situation  In  Asia. 

The  Labor  government's  announcement 
that  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  Asia 
In  1971  and  President  Nixon's  "New  Asian 
Policy"  of  non- involvement  have  undoubt- 
edly effected  the  military  balance  In  Asia 
and  encouraged  Communist  aggression  In 
this  area.  However,  objective  developments 
compelled  the  U.S.  government.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  B  phased  reduction  of  ground  forces 
In  Vietnam,  to  decide  to  send  troops  Into 
Cambodia.  Before  the  election,  the  Con- 
servative Party  time  and  again  affirmed  its 
policy  of  keeping  British  armed  forces  in 
Asia.  Early  post-election  reports  Indicated 
that  the  Conservatives  will  keep  their  prom- 
ise. Even  If.  as  some  reports  have  noted,  the 
British  troops  in  Asia  will  only  be  a  "token 
force,"  their  presence  will  have  the  follow- 
ing effects:  (1)  A  moral  boost  not  only  to 
Singapore,  Malaysia.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  but  also  to  other  Southeast  Asian 
countries.  (3)  Indirect  support  to  the  VS. 
government,  and  (3)  An  obstacle  to  Com- 
munist expansion   In  Asia. 

We  have  no  knowledge  yet  of  the  details 
of  the  British  defense  plan.  However,  we 
should  like  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  In  this 
ref^rd: 

1-  Even  the  establishment  of  the  "defense 


Cambodia.  Sihanouk  was  willing  to  be  their  P*^  ****  ^*®^  *^"K  with  weapons  and  aminu- 
puppet.  Similarly,  the  Chinese  Communists  °*V°?  *°**  further  control  Cambodlaa  po- 
litical, economic  and  military  activities. 
Being  Gubservlem  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nisu.  Sihanouk  was  willing  to  become  tbe 
Chinese  Communists'  mouthpiece  in  Inter- 
national diplomacy.  On  June  2  of  tbe  sante 
year,  when  Sihanouk  visited  Nice,  he  told 
the  press  that  "the  United  SUtes  and  Viet- 
nam Jointly  Invaded  Cambodia"  and  thit 
"the  excuse  that  there  are  Viet  Cong  forces 
In  Cambodia  la  absolutely  wrong."  He  there- 
fore asked  Prance  to  permit  Cambodia  to  buy 
militar>-  materiel  against  possible  aggression 
of  the  enemy.  On  June  7.  while  m  Gruse, 
Prance,  Sihanouk  attacked  the  U.S.  proposal 
calling  on  United  Nations  forces  to  patrol 
the     Cambodian -Vietnamese     border,     and 


knew  only  too  well  that  Sihanouk  wanted  to 
retrieve  his  kingdom.  They  stepped  up  their 
subversion  and  sabotage  In  this  area.  Such 
a  conspiracy  cannot  last  long.  If  Cambodia's 
new  government  under  Lon  Nol  can  achieve 
stability  or  free  nations  can  furnish  timely 
support  to  Cambodia,  Sihanouk's  attempt  to 
return  will  fall  through  and  the  Chinese 
Communists'  clamoring  will  be  of  dS  avail. 

CHXNESK    COMMXTNIST    mnLTKATlON    INTO 
CAMBOOU 

After  seizure  of  the  China  mainland,  the 
Chinese  Communists  drove  Ho  Chi  Minh  into 
dividing  the  Indo-Chlna  Communists  Into 
the  Viet  Cong,  the  Pathet  Lao  and  the  Cam- 


bodian   Communists.    They   also    supported      condemned  the  U.S.  hostility  towards  Cam- 


the  Cambodian  Communists  In  the  latter's 
armed  struggles  against  the  Prench  and  the 
Sihanouk  kingdom  In  northeast  and  western 
Cambodia.  Subsequently,  the  Cambodian 
Communists  established  guerrilla  bases  In 
Slemreap.  Battambang,  Phasat,  Kompong 
Thom  and  Svay  Rleng  In  July  1964  the 
Geneva  Conference  decided  to  carve  up  Viet- 
nam, neutralize  Laos  and  passed  a  resolution 
on  the  Cambodian  question.  Briefly,  the  reso- 
lution on  the  Cambodian  question  called  for 
Cambodia  to  become  an  independent,  self- 
governing  and  neutral  nation  which  would 
participate  In  no  military  alliance,  cease 
hostile  actions  against  the  Cambodian  Com- 
munists and  hold  a  plebiscite  including  the 
Cambodian  Communists.  After  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Oeneva  Conference,  the  Chinese 
Communist  policy  toward  Cambodia  under- 
went a  drastic  change,  as  they  went  from 
supporting  the  Cambodian  Communists   in 


bodla.  On  September  4.  the  "Slno-Cambo- 
dian  Friendship  Association"  was  established 
In  Phnom  Penh.  On  September  6,  the  Siha- 
nouk goverzmieQt  Issued  a  communique  in 
which  the  United  States  was  accused  of  ac- 
tively supporting  the  "Free  CambodUn*' 
antl -government  activities.  On  September  B, 
Sihanouk  personally  presided  over  the  open* 
ing  ceremony  of  a  cement  factory  bearing  the 
names  of  Queen  Koesamak  and  Liu  Shao-chl. 
On  September  13.  Sihanouk  indefinitely  post* 
poned  the  date  for  the  newly  appointed  U.S. 
ambassador  to  Cambodia  to  present  his  cre- 
dentials. His  reason  was  that  "the  United 
States  and  its  servants  are  gradually  becom- 
ing more  and  more  hostile  toward  Ooab^ 
dla."  Meanwhile,  Sihanouk's  mouthpleosi, 
the  "Fatherland  Dally"  and  the  "Cultural 
Dally"  published  articles  urging  the  Cambo- 
dian people  "to  guard  against  the  double 
U.S.  Intrigues  of  assassinating  Sihanouk  and 


troops  of  the  British  Commonwealth"  will     the  latters  armed  rebellion   to  befrlendlnR     inciting  the  enemy  to  invade  Cambodia."  On 


not  be  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
present  situation.  The  British  government 
should  simultaneously  help  speed  up  the 
military     construction     of     Singspore     and 

Malaysia. 


the  Cambodian  government.  After  cessation 
of  armed  struggles,  the  Cambodian  Com- 
munists Inflltrated  into  various  strata  of  the 
society  and  participated  in  various  political 
activities    in    the    name    of    the    "People's 


Sept.  26,  Sihanouk  visited  the  China  main- 
land for  the  fifth  time  to  take  part  in  the  ac- 
tivities celebrating  the  15th  anniversary  of 
the  puppet  "National  Day"  on  October  1.  On 
October  5,  a  Joint  communique  signed  by  Uu 


a.   The  defense   plan  should   also  aim   at      Clique."  labelling  them«Ivea  supporters  of      Shao-chl  and  Sihanouk  was  published  by  the 


the  protection  of  the  security  of  neighbor 
Ing  countries  which  do  not  belong  to  tbe 
commonwealth.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  have  already  sent 
troops  to  South  Vietnam.  Thailand  and  Ma- 
laysia have  )olned  bands  in  their  antl- 
Communlst  campaign  in  border  areas  for  tbe 


tbe  Sihanouk  regime. 

Between  December  1957  and  January  1056. 
tbe  Chinese  Communists  made  use  of  the 
"Asian  Peoples  Solidarity  Conference"  In 
Cairo  to  pass  resolutions  against  Imperial- 
ism, economic  problems  and  cultural  prob- 
lems. A  resolution  was  passed  to  BBtabllab 


Chinese  Communists  and  Cambodia  in  which 
they  accused  the  "American  Imperialists"  ol 
breaching  the  Geneva  Agreements  of  IBM 
and  1962  and  of  engaging  In  aggression  and 
interference  in  Cambodia.  Vietnam  and  Laos. 
Prior  to  his  departure  from  Pelplng.  Sl- 
hanotik  "deocvated"  Uu  Sbao-chJ,  Chou  tn' 
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M  Soong  Chlng-Ung.  Tung  Pl-wu.  Chu  Teh. 
f^  Chen,  Chen  Tl.  and  Chang  Han-fu.  He 
yso  Isxued  a  scat«ment  praising  tbe  Chinese 
Oooununiste  "for  wanting  no  compensation 
in  what  they  give  us  and  for  providing  very 
mutortant  economic  and  military  old  with 
no  strings  attached."  At  this  time.  Sihanouk 
bed  sided  himself  entirely  with  the  Chinese 
QdOimuniiits,  becoming  a  dog  on  their  leash. 

In  April,  1966,  the  Chinese  Communist 
"Dvputy  Prlemler"  LI  Hslen-nlen  visited 
Phnom  Penh  and  signed  the  "Economic  and 
Cultural  Cooperation  Agreement"  and  prom- 
ised new  economic  aid  including  support  for 
ttie  expansion  of  a  cement  factory  and  a 
griper  mill,  and  the  building  of  a  hospital,  a 
aedlcol  college  and  a  large-scale  sports  city. 
In  the  "conference  minutes"  between  the 
Qilnaee  Communists  and  tbe  Cambodians, 
the  Chinese  Communists  agreed  to  render 
Hilftance  to  Cambodia  in  building  labora- 
loiles  and  experimental  factories  for  the 
Kompong  Chanang  Royal  University  and  to 
provide  three  sets  of  omloglcol  equipment 
tad  a  number  of  auxgtcal  Implemenu.  Be- 
tween October  and  November  the  Chinese 
Communists  successfully  urged  Cambodia  to 
hold  the  so-called  "PirBt  Athletic  Meet  of 
A^'s  Newly  Emerging  Forces"  in  Phnom 
P(Hih.  boasting  how  the  meet  demonstrated 
the  spirit  of  "promoting  friendship,  mutual 
profms.  mutual  development  and  soUdorlty 
ifAinst  imperialism  In  A«la."  During  tbe 
nor,  the  Chinese  Oommunlsta  sent  athletic 
HUns  to  Cambodia  and  Invited  Cambodian 
sibletic  teams  to  visit  the  mainland.  Cam- 
bodia sent  men  e^d  women's  ping  pong 
teacos  to  take  port  in  the  International  Ping 
Fung  Tournament  spoosored  by  the  Chinese 
Communists.  On  August  36,  the  Cambodian 
football  team  went  to  Pelplng  for  a  visit.  On 
June  18.  the  director  of  the  Technical  Bu- 
nau.  Cambodian  6port«  Bureau,  arrived  In 
Pelplng  for  a  visit.  On  May  7,  the  Cambodian 
weight- lifting  team   visited  Pelplng. 

The  Chinese  Communist  groupe  which 
visited  Phnom  Penh  included  the  visit  of  the 
"Sportfl  Delegation"  headed  by  Huang  Chung. 
Vlee  Chairman  of  the  "National  Sports 
Oommlttee"  on  January  B;  the  "Pelplng 
Women's  Basketball  Team"  led  by  Chang 
Ching-chl.  "vice  chairman  of  the  Pelplng 
Basketball  Association"  on  April  17;  t^e 
"rnen  and  women's  badminton  teams"  led  by 
Uu  Wen-chou.  "deputy  director  of  the  Can- 
ton athletic  association."  In  November,  the 
89-member  Chinese  Communist  "Wuhan 
Acrobatic  Troupe"  vlslt«d  Cambodia.  Other 
exchanges  of  visits  included  the  Chinese 
Cammunlst  "goodwill  delegation"  to  Csm- 
bodla  beaded  by  Shang  Chiea  (Chen  Yl's 
wife  I  and  a  similar  Cambodian  "goodwill 
delegation"  to  Pelplng  Chen  Heng,  who 
played  a  key  role  In  the  recent  Cambodian 
coop,  anended  the  "Afro-Asian  Authors' 
Emergency  Conference"  in  the  capacity  of 
chief  of  the  Cambodian  delegation  and  was 
ictlve  In  Pelplng.  During  this  period,  the 
relations  between  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  Cambodia  could  not  have  been  closer. 
Atone  time,  the  Chinese  Communists  favored 
the  formation  of  a  "flve-nntlon  oxla"  of 
Pyongyang.  Pelplng.  Hanoi.  Phnom  Penh  and 
Jakarta,  attempting  to  draw  Cambodia  Into 
Ihe  Chinese  Communist -controlled  sphere 
of  Influence  and  turn  Sihanouk  into  an 
obedient  tool. 

8IHA:40UK    SOBESS    up    VOD    a    TIHK    AITSB 
CUI.TTTKAI.   OSVOLtmoN 

Ih  September,  1965.  after  the  rebellion  of 
ttw  Indonesian  CoDununista  engineered  by 
the  Chinese  Communists  foiled.  Sukarno  the 
lunatic  who  took  the  same  risky  path  as 
athanouk,  escaped  death  as  he  nearly  be- 
eome  the  sacrificial  lamb  on  the  altar  of  the 
Chinese  Oommunlsta'  red  revolution.  This 
UuHdent  Uught  Sihanouk  a  bitter  lesson. 
f*ctM  told  him  that  to  realize  their  alms, 
the  Chines^  Communists  are  willing  to  take 
OQ  their  dnrest  comradee  as  targets  in  the 
WTOlution.  However,  Sihanouk  got  too  deep- 
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ly  involved  and  could  not  extricate  himself  in 
time.  As  late  as  the  first  half  of  1066,  Cam- 
bodia still  maintained  close  ties  with  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

As  the  Chinese  Oommunlsta'  Cultural 
Revolution  continued  ita  development,  their 
external  relations  took  the  form  of  violent 
revolution  Instead  of  smiling  offensive.  Since 
August.  1966.  the  Chinese  Communists  began 
to  export  large  quantities  of  "Mao's  Works," 
"Mao's  Selected  Works"  and  "Mao's  picture 
bodgas"  and  to  incite  the  Cambodian  Com- 
munists lying  In  hiding  to  resume  military 
operations  and  secretly  worked  to  overthrow 
Sihanouk's  rule.  These  led  to  Sihanouk's  re- 
sentment and  a  number  of  Cambodia's  meas- 
ures against  Communism.  In  May  1967. 
Sihanouk  sent  the  Secretary  Qeneral  of  the 
Cambodian  Foreign  Ministry  to  Pelplng. 
Apart  from  secretly  discussing  the  so-called 
problems  on  mutual  cooperation,  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  visit  was  to  seek  the  Chinese 
Communists'  understanding  on  why  Cam- 
bodia hod  to  check  the  activities  of  tbe  Cam- 
bodian Communist  guerrillas.  Feeling  In- 
creasing Chinese  ConunuiUst  pressure. 
Sihanouk  was  compelled  to  take  preventive 
measures  on  September  1.  He  disbanded  the 
Sino- Cambodian  Friendship  Asdodatlon,  ac- 
cusing It  of  subversive  and  sabotage  activ- 
ities and  announced  the  formation  of  the 
new  Slno-Cambodlon  Friendship  Association 
by  nationalizing  the  new  organisation.  On 
September  11,  Slh&nouk  again  accused  the 
Chinese  Communists  of  Interfering  in  Cam- 
bodia's Internal  affairs  and  pointed  out  that 
the  Chinese  Communists  continued  their 
subversive  activities  despite  measures  token 
by  tbe  Cambodian  government.  On  the  soxoe 
day,  Cambodia's  minister  of  economic  af- 
fairs and  minister  of  public  health,  two  pro- 
Communist  ministers,  were  relieved  of  their 
dtitles.  and  more  than  ten  pro-Chinese  Com- 
munist newspapers  were  ordered.  On  Septem- 
ber 13.  Sihanouk  deUvered  an  address  to 
more  than  one  thousand  people  who  "took 
tbe  neutral  line."  In  the  address,  he  Indi- 
cated that  he  would  recall  Cambodian  diplo- 
matic personnel  In  Pelping  In  order  to  avoid 
their  humiliation  and  frankly  admitted  post 
mlBtokes  in  policy  toward  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists. 

On  September  14,  Sihanouk  pointed  out 
that  Obou  En-l&l's  demand  that  overseas 
Chinese  In  Cambodia  be  permitted  to  "sup- 
port Moo"  and  "read  Mao's  Quotations"  was 
ridiculous.  In  October  of  the  same  year,  Cam- 
bodia discovered  that  the  Phnom  Peiih  office 
of  the  Hsln  Hua  News  Agency  was  engaged 
In  subversive  and  sabotage  activities  in  Cam- 
bodia, distributing  "Moo's  Works"  and  arti- 
cles published  by  the  "People's  Dally'  urging 
the  Cambodian  people  to  stage  open  rebel- 
lion. The  Cambodian  government  therefore 
announced  the  abrogation  of  an  agreement 
between  the  Cambodian  News  Service  and 
the  Hsln  Huo  News  Agency  on  the  ezohonge 
of  Infonnotlon. 

In  1968.  the  Cambodian  Communist  storted 
the  antl-govemment  civil  war  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Battombong  Province  In  Northwest 
Combodla  and  attacked  a  number  of  sentry 
posts  In  Batanaklrl  Province  on  the  border 
of  Laos.  In  February,  when  ontl-Soviet  dem- 
onstrations erupted  In  Phnom  Penh.  Cam- 
bodian authorltlea  Immediately  charged  the 
Chinese  Comunlsts  with  Instigation  and  de- 
nounced them.  In  March,  the  Cambodian 
Communist  guerrillas  spread  from  Batton- 
bong  Province  to  Kohkong  Province,  Rom- 
pong  Speu  Province  and  Kompot  Province  In 
the  west  and  northwest,  ambushing  sentry 
posts  of  government  forces,  seizing  weapons, 
disturbing  villages,  slaughtering  village  chiefs 
and  threatening  the  villages  into  taking  to 
the  Jungles  with  them.  Sihanouk  severely 
condemned  the  outside  farces  which  incited 
the  Combodlon  Communists  to  stoge  rebel- 
lions. He  ordered  the  government  forces  to 
step  up  mopping  up  operotlons  and  execute 
six  Cambodian  Communists.  Ho  aren  openly 


attacked  the  Red  Guards,  saying  tbot  they 
could  not  be  permitted  to  rise  in  Cambodlo. 
At  one  time,  when  the  Cambodian  military 
and  police  arrested  a  group  in  Phnom  Penh 
which  had  plans  for  the  assassination  of  Tito 
in  Cambodlo.  the  Cambodian  government 
stated  that  the  case  was  linked  wltb  tbe 
Chinese  Communists  as  a  number  of  Chineae 
were  involved.  Sihanouk  said  that  the  pro- 
Chinese  Communist  Chinese  had  become 
"bolder  and  more  conceited."  By  this  time. 
the  Chinese  Communist  Combodlon  relations 
had  noticeably  worsened. 

Not«-ithstandlng  the  above,  from  1967  un- 
til Sihanouk  was  overthrown,  Cambodia  atlU 
persisted  in  lis  antl-Amerlcan  stand  in  for- 
eign affairs  and  continued  to  permit  the 
Viet  Cong  to  use  Cambodian  territory  as  a 
supply  base  and  sanctuary.  In  June,  1907. 
Slhonouk  was  pressured  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  North  Vietnam  into  permitting 
the  puppet  Vietnamese  organization  to  aet 
up  a  "permanent  mission"  In  Phom  Penb 
and  to  enjoy  dlplonuttc  privileges.  In  addi- 
tion, Sihanouk  ^orcd  no  effort  to  draw  the 
Chinese  Conununlsta  into  the  United  No- 
tions. Apart  from  exporting  violence,  sub- 
version ond  sabotage,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists dealt  in  bribery  and  personal  relation- 
ships. They  made  use  of  all  the  cultural  and 
economic  organlEotlous  in  their  "emboesy" 
in  Combodlo  to  befriend  and  bribe  Cam- 
bodia's nillltory  ond  political  ofBclols  at  the 
top  levels.  This  was  on  open  fact.  Their  in- 
creased military  and  economic  assistance  ond 
reiteration  of  support  for  Cambodia's  neu- 
tral, non-alllonce  policy  had  certain  effect* 
on  Sihanouk.  In  January.  1956.  the  Chinese 
Oommunlsta,  in  accordance  with  their  orig- 
inal schedule,  provided  military  oseistonce 
to  Cambodlo  which  included  eleven  planes, 
forty  guns,  one  coastal  boat  and  some  med- 
ical equipment.  In  March  of  the  same  year, 
the  Chinese  Communists  and  Cambodia  ex- 
changed notes  on  on  ogreemeut  calling  for 
Chinese  Communist  assistance  In  the  con- 
struction of  a  taztile  mill  in  Battambang. 
In  June,  Sihanouk  presided  over  the  dedica- 
tion oeremonies  of  a  Chinese  Commtinlst- 
supported  gloss  factory  and  the  Slemreop 
Airport.  In  September,  the  Combodlon  for- 
eign minister  visited  Pelping  ond  the  moln 
topic  of  his  conferonoe  with  Cbem  Yl  was 
still  the  support  to  the  Viet  Cong  In  their 
southward  Invasion.  What  was  most  tragic 
was  that  while  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
providing  military  ond  economic  assistance 
to  Cambodia,  the  Cambodian  Communista 
Increaaed  their  activities.  From  May  to  Au- 
gust, 1968,  the  Cambodian  Communists  stic- 
cesslvely  raided  govemroent  officials  a:>d  pa- 
trol units.  In  August,  the  Cambodian  Com- 
munist terrorists  threw  bond  grenades  In 
Phnom  Penh,  attempting  to  force  Sihanouk 
Into  abondonlng  his  meosurea. 

In  November  of  the  some  yeor.  Sibanouk 
admitted  .that  expanded  rebeUion<i  of  tbe 
Cambodian  Communists  had  threatened  tbe 
security  of  Cumbodlo.  For  the  flret  time,  he 
conceded  tbe  presence  of  North  Vietnamese 
forces  and  Viet  Cong  guerrillas  In  Cambodlo. 
By  1969.  the  Combodlon  Oommunlsta  hod 
stepped  up  their  rebellious  activities  on  tbe 
border  of  Cambodia  and  Vietnam  in  the  east. 
In  March,  the  Cambodian  Communists  at- 
tacked the  sentry  posts  of  gov<imment  forces 
In  the  cost.  kUUng  o  number  of  troops  ond 
civilians  Later,  o  number  of  villages  In  Rat- 
anokin  Province  and  vehicles  travelling  on 
highways  on  the  border  of  Cambodia  and 
Vletnom  were  attacked  by  tbe  Combodlon 
Communists  By  this  time,  the  ormed 
strenctth  of  the  Chinese  Oommunlste  wos  re- 
ported to  be  as  high  os  over  3000  ond  their 
sympathizers  and  supporters  were  as  ntony 
as  60.000-70.000.  This  foct  proves  tbot  Si- 
hanouk's two-sided  practice  of  ontl-Oom- 
munlsm  ot  home  said  pro-Communism 
abroad  was  no  motch  for  tbe  Chinese  Com- 
munists who  struck  and  befriended  bim  ot 
the  some  time 
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SDIAHOUK  A  WnXDfC  FPPTOT  hTtWM  THB  COUP 

What  was  even  more  unfortunate  was  that 
Sihanouk's  alertness  and  awakening  with  re- 
spect Co  the  Chinese  Communlfts  was  Just 
one  of  his  erratic  and  opportunistic  moves. 
I>e^lte  his  admission  that  the  Viet  Ck>ng 
forces  were  stationed  in  hts  country  using 
force  In  burning  and  sclUng,  and  extorting 
the  local  people,  and  his  subsequent  an- 
nouncement that  be  would  go  to  Moscow  and 
Pclplng  urging  the  Viet  Cong  forces  to  pull 
out  from  hii  country,  a  righteous  struggle  of 
antl-Communist  forces  led  to  breaking  into 
the  puppet  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong 
"embassies'  m  Phnom  Penh.  Soon  Sihanouk 
"was  deeply  saddened  "  By  the  time  the  coup 
broke  out  in  Cambodia  and  he  was  deposed 
as  the  chief  of  state  he  was  willing  to  betray 
his  country  and  people  by  selling  out  to  the 
Chinese  Communists  for  their  assistance  so 
that  he  oouJd  sub\'«rt  his  own  country  and 
restore  hts  rule. 

After  Sihanouk's  defection,  the  Chinese 
Communists  Issued  a  series  of  "statements" 
and  "messages  to  the  people"  through  the 
Bsln  Hua  News  Agency  and  also  three  mes- 
sages to  the  Viet  Cong,  the  Pathet  Lao  and 
the  Albanian  Communists  In  appreciation  of 
their  support.  In  addition.  Bstn  Bua  News 
Agency  published  comments  from  the  Afro- 
Asian  region  accusing  the  United  States  ot 
Instigating  the  Cambodian  coup.  On  March 
20  and  21.  it  published  Sihanouk's  long  state- 
ment in  which  he  stated  that  the  Cambodian 
National  Assembly  had  no  right  to  remove 
hlro  as  the  chief  of  state  and  rebuked  the 
attack  made  by  the  Lon  Nol  government  on 
his  corruption.  The  final  portion  of  this 
statement  sounded  like  the  swearing  of  riff- 
raff. He  stated:  "I  do  not  wish  to  regain  the 
power  that  I  have  In  reality  lost,  neither  do 
I  wish  to  retain  the  Insignificant  title  of 
Cambodia's  chief  of  state.  I  want  to  make  It 
known  to  the  world  Hid  swear  In  front  of  my 
people  that  the  extrftne  rightist  reactionary 
group,  lackey  of  the  American  Imperialists. 
will  collapse  In  the  near  t^fiire.  When  that 
time  comes.  Z  shall  tender  my  resignation  to 
the  regime  which  truly  belongs  to  the  Cam- 
bodian people — the  farmers,  the  workers,  nnd 
the  students."  He  added:  "I  fully  under- 
stand that  I  myself,  my  former  collaborators, 
including  those  presently  In  the  Phnom  Penh 
government  and  the  National  Assembly  will 
have  no  foothold  and  no  Influence.  Once 
again.  I  solemnly  swear  before  the  Cambodian 
people  that  as  soon  as  the  regime  formed  by 
our  people  and  youth  is  able  to  stand  strongly 
In  Phnom  Penh.  I  shall  give  up  the  highest 
poaltlon,'" 

Despite  his  swearing  that  he  has  no  desire 
for  power  and  that  he  regarded  the  position 
of  chief  of  state  aa  Insignificant,  Sihanouk 
did  not  mean  what  he  said.  In  his  two  "Mes- 
aages  to  the  Cambodian  People"  on  March  23 
and  April  4.  he  made  the  so-called  flve-point 
"solemn  announcement"  In  the  former  as 
listed  below: 

( 1  >  In  the  name  of  the  "legal  chief  of  state 
respected  by  all  the  Cambodian  people,"  he 
dissolved  the  Lon  Nol  government  and  the 
two  houses. 

(2)  He  aaked  the  Cambodian  people  and 
the  foreign  nationals  living  in  Cambodia  not 
to  carry  out  the  regulations,  laws  and  orders 
and  sentences  and  decisions  made  by  the  Lon 
Nol-Matak-Cben  Heng  government  now  or  in 
the  future. 

(3)  He  claimed  the  establishment  of  a  new 
people's  solidarity  government  and  a  provl- 
Blonal  consultative  assembly. 

(4)  He  called  for  the  eatabllahment  of  a 
people's  liberation  army. 

(5)  He  called  for  the  establishment  of  the 
"Cambodian  People's  United  Pronf*  uniting 
all  the  an ti -Imperialist,  antl-colonlal.  neu- 
tral, progressive,  socialist.  Buddhist  and  na* 
tlonallat  elements  and  stipulating  antl-Lon 
Nol  government  and  anti-n.S.  struggles  as 
the  primary  tasks  of  this  organlsaUon. 


Finally,  he  urged  his  followers  to  conduct 
guerrilla  operations  In  the  Jungle,  saying  that 
he  would  be  able  to  provide  them  with  am- 
munition and  weapons  In  time  or  send  them 
to  the  remote  military  schools  of  the  front  to 
study  military  science.  He  also  tried  to  lure 
Cambodians  living  In  or  near  Europe  to  see 
him  In  Moscow  ot  Pelplng  and  take  part  In 
the  so-called  "People's  United  Front." 

In  his  "Message  to  the  Cambodian  Peo- 
ple" on  April  4.  apart  from  reiterating  hla 
call  for  his  followers  to  go  Into  the  Jungle 
and  engage  in  rebellloua  activities,  he  openly 
said  that  he  "would  open  struggles  until  my 
reputation  is  restored  and  a  fair  Judgment 
on  me  la  made  and  asked  the  so-called  "pro- 
gressive and  socialist  Intelllgentaia"  to  for- 
give hun  for  bis  past,  erroneous  Judgment 
"against  the  interesU  of  the  people  and  the 
nation"  and  to  engage  in  armed  revolution 
with  him.  The  progressive,  aoclallst  Intelli- 
gentsia" and  the  "progressive,  socialist 
youth"  named  by  Sihanouk  are  actually  the 
Cambodian  Communists.  In  his  decadence 
as  a  puppet,  Sihanouk  has  become  shame- 
less, begging  the  Cambodian  Communists  for 
mercy.  His  words  became  as  bloodthirsty  as 
those  of  the  Chinese  Oommunlsta. 

Since  the  Cambodian  coup,  the  Chinese 
Cammuuists  have  looked  upon  themselves 
as  the  guardians  of  Sihanouk  in  eiJle.  Al- 
though the  Chinese  Communist  regime  did 
not  issue  a  formal  statement  on  the  ooup 
until  Chou  En-lal  visited  North  Korea  when 
he  made  two  statementa  upon  arrival  In 
Pyongyang  on  April  5,  the  Haln  Hua  News 
Agency.  In  the  form  of  a  news  report,  accused 
In  succession  the  United  States  of  "all  along 
engineering  the  coup  In  Cambodia"  saying 
that  the  United  States,  Vietnam,  Thailand 
and  Loaa  worked  together  In  fighting  the 
Communists  and  that  the  Indonesian  gov- 
ernment "conspired"  with  Cambodia's  new 
government  by  sending  Indonesian  advisors 
to  Phnom  Penh.  Beginning  on  March  25.  the 
Hsln  Hua  News  Agency  published  the  mes- 
sages between  Sihanouk  and  the  Pathet  Lao's 
Souphanouong,  North  Vietnam's  Premier 
Pham  Van  Dong.  "Chairman  of  the  Presid- 
ium of  the  Central  Committee.  South  Viet- 
nam People's  Liberation  Fro*it"  Nguyen  Thuc 
Huu,  and  the  "Chairman  of  the  Provisional 
B«volutlonary  Oovernment  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  Bepubllo "  as  well  as  the  support 
and  clamoring  of  the  mouthpieces  of  the 
Viet  Cong,  Pathet  Lao  and  Albanian  Com- 
munists. What  is  worthy  of  not©  la  that 
In  all  messages  between  Sihanouk  and  the 
Viet  Cong,  no  mention  was  made  of  the  Viet 
Cong  Incursion  into  Cambodian  territory. 
They  mad«  such  remarks  aa  "the  policy  of 
always  maintaining  brotherly  and  friendly 
relations  with  the  Kingdom  of  Cambodia' 
and  "the  willingness  to  maintain  otir  rela- 
tions of  friendship  and  solidarity  at  any 
cost."  Such  remarks  were  undoubtedly  the 
results  of  much  oocu-dlnatlon.  at  the  direction 
of  the  Chinese  Communists. 

There  U  a  rumor  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  March  Sihanouk  visited  Hanoi.  Since  his 
arrival  in  Pelplng  on  March  19.  all  the  enig- 
matic "political  clown's"  "statements." 
"talks."  "letters,"  and  "messages"  were  pub- 
lished by  the  Hsln  Hua  News  Agency.  An- 
other speculation  is  that  when  North  Viet- 
namese leader  Pham  Van  Dong  visited  the 
China  mainland  at  the  Invitation  of  the 
Chinese  Communists,  he  gave  assura  ices  of 
support  to  Sihanouk.  Regardless  of  the  truth 
behind  the  above-mentioned,  since  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  have  decided  to  support 
Sihanouk's  restoration,  they  have  to  consult 
the  North  Vietnamese  Labor  Party,  the  pri- 
mary Communist  Parly  in  the  Indo-China 
peninsula.  In  his  second  "Measage  to  the 
Cunbodlan  People"  on  April  4.  Sihanouk 
mentioned  that  "recently.  Socialist  Vietnam, 
through  Its  highest  leader  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  most  Important  guarantor,  solemnly 
assured  me  that  In  the  future  Its  people  and 


youth  wiU  respect  the  Independence  sover- 
eignty  and  present  territorial  Integrity  of  our 
country."  Who  Is  this  "most  important  guar- 
antor?" It  goes  without  saying  that  it  is  the 
Chinese  Communists. 

Having  achieved  unanimity  with  North 
Vietnam,  the  Chinese  Communists  issued 
their  first  formal  statement  through  Chou 
En-lai  at  the  "state  dinner"  by  Kim  n  sunt 
In  his  honor  In  Pyongyang  on  April  5  The 
statement  supported  Sihanouk's  restoration 
Chou  said:  "Recently  the  American  Imperial^ 
Ists  openly  instigated  the  Cambodian  rightist 
group  to  stage  a  coup  d'etat  against  Prlnw 
Norodom  Sihanouk.  Chief  of  State  of  Cam- 
bodia. This  marked  new.  outrageous  provoca- 
tion by  the  American  imperialists  against  the 
peoples  of  Cambodia,  Laos.  Vietnam  and  Asia 
On  March  29.  Cambodian  Chief  of  Stat* 
Norodom  Sihanouk  Issued  a  message  to  the 
Cambodian  people  and  a  five-point  lUte- 
ment  in  which  he  severely  denounced  the 
crimes  committed  by  the  American  imperial- 
Ists  and  the  rightist  group.  He  called  upoo 
all  patriotic  Cambodians  to  unite  and  form 
the  Cambodian  People's  United  Front  to  un- 
dertake determined  struggles  again«  the 
American  Imperialists  and  their  lackeys  The 
Chinese  government  and  the  Chinese  people 
firmly  support  the  correct  position  of  Prlnee 
Sihanouk.  Chief  of  State  of  Cambodia,  as 
well  as  his  policy  of  Independence,  neutrality, 
democracy  and  maintenance  of  national 
sovereignty  and  territorial  Integrity."  This 
statement  and  the  facts  stated  above  Indicate 
that  under  Chinese  Communist  instigation 
North  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong  and  Pathet 
Lao  have  become  an  entity  ready  to  support 
Sihanouk  In  launching  armed  struggles  in- 
side the  territory  of  C^mbodls.  Paying  no 
heed  to  the  Interests  of  Cambodia  and  its 
people,  Sihanouk  baa  sided  with  the  Chinese 
Communists,  hoping  to  rely  on  the  Cambo- 
dian Commtuilsts'  armed  rebellion  to  realize 
his  design  of  restoration. 

CHtMXSK    COMMTMISTS    OO    NOT    DA8E    ENIT* 
CAKBODXAN     WAS 

After  the  entry  of  U.8.  forces  into  Cam- 
bodia, the  focal  point  of  world  opinion  has 
been  on  the  development  and  trend  of  the 
Cambodian  situation.  The  trend  of  the  sit- 
uation in  Cambodia  and  the  South  China 
[wnlnsula  la  such  that  the  poeslbiuty  of  the 
Chinese  Communists'  direct  Intervention  in 
the  war  In  Cambodia  is  most  noteworthy 
Judging  from  the  Chinese  Communists'  re- 
cent Indications,  this  problem  requires  care- 
ful study. 

In  recent  months,  the  Chinese  Communlsu  . 

have  stepped  up  their  actlrltlea  In  the  South 
China  Peninsula.  After  calling  the  summtt 
conference  of  the  Indo- China  Communiat 
Parties  and  the  pro-Communist  leaders,  the 
Chinese  Communists  announced  the  recog- 
nition of  Sihanouk's  ghost  "regime,"  promis- 
ing firm  support.  In  order  to  put  up  a  front. 
Mao  Tse-tung,  Un  Plao  and  Chou  En-lal  re- 
ceived Sihanouk.  A  few  days  ago,  after  Mao 
met  Le  Duan,  North  Vietnamese  leader,  ar- 
rangement was  mode  for  Le  Duan  and  Slha- 
noilk  to  meet.  All  these  activities  Indicate 
that  a  signal  has  been  given  to  North  Viet- 
nam  by  the  Chinese  Communists  to  fan  the 
war  In  the  South  China  peninsula. 

However,  the  Chinese  Communists'  attempt 
to  expand  the  wor  In  the  South  China  pe- 
ninsula does  not  mean  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  will  directly  Intervene  in  the 
wars  In  Vietnam  and  Cambodia.  Having 
learned  the  bitter  lesson  of  prohibitive  cas- 
ualties In  the  Korean  War.  the  basic  position 
of  the  Chinese  Communists  on  this  type  of 
war  is  "to  instigate  the  other  people  to  fight 
the  war  as  much  as  possible  and  avoid  direct 
participation."  For  jrears,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  adhered  to  this  principle.  For 
Instance,  the  Chinese  Communists  partld- 
pated  In  the  Vietnam  War  In  various  ways, 
but  have  always  avoided  open  and  direct 
participation.  Their  policy  la  to  let  more  Viet- 
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oamese  and  Americans  bleed  and  die,  while 
Oiey  will  wait  lor  the  opporttme  time  to  pick 
tjQe  "fruits  of  victory."  This  policy  Is  known 
(o  the  ConMnunlst  leaders  of  North  Vietnam. 
This  also  explains  why  the  North  Vietnamese 
■und  between  the  Russlana  and  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  do  not  wish  to  be  one-sided. 

Since  the  Chinese  Communists  avoid  di- 
rect participation  in  the  Vietnam  War.  It  U 
Itfs  likely  that  they  will  participate  in  a 
war  in  the  mote  remote  and  more  unfa- 
vorable Cambodia. 

The  above  Is  the  Chinese  Communists' 
subjective  situation.  A  further  political 
toalysls  of  the  objective  situation  will  re- 
nal that  the  Chinese  Communist  lack  the 
capital  to  fight  a  war. 

In  commenting  on  the  ability  of  the  Chi- 
nese Conununlsts  to  fight  a  war,  most  west- 
erners base  their  analysis  on  the  purely 
mUitary  viewpoint.  Little  do  they  realize  that 
■^warfare  is  a  continuation  of  politics."  In 
the  long  run.  colUtary  strength  is  governed 
by  political  factors.  This  Is  something  that 
any  observer  must  grasp  firmly. 

What  kind  of  a  situation  then,  is  confront- 
ing the  Chinese  Communists? 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists have  sent  a  man-made  satellite  into 
orbit,  they  stilt  face  a  widely-split  political 
ittuatlon  In  which  people  resist  fiercely. 

At  the  Chinese  Communist  "Ninth  Na- 
tional Congress. '  Mao  hollered  for  "unity" 
and  claimed  that  the  Congress  was  one  of 
"imlty."  A  split  situaUon  still  exists  from 
the  "central"  government  to  the  local  level 
organizations  within  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist Party  In  the  more  than  one  year  since 
then.  The  situation  did  not  Improve  because 
of  his  hollering.  The  split  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  has  Its  long  historical 
background  and  has  become  deepened  and 
more  serious  since  the  turbulence  of  the 
Cultural  RevoluUon.  The  Chinese  Commu- 
niits  now  admit  that  the  so-called  faction- 
alism, mountain-toplsm,  little  grouplsm  and 
anarchism  exist  within  the  party,  cadres  and 
armed  forces,  greatly  hampering  the  "full 
implementation"  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
policies.  This  Is  a  frank  admission  of  apllta 
among  the  Chinese  Communis ts- 

As  to  people's  resistance,  one  look  at  the 
clamoring  of  the  Chinese  Communist  news- 
papers and  broadcasting  stations  for  "firm 
Fupresslon  of  the  class  enemies"  will  reveal 
the  intensity  of  tbe  pec^le's  resistance.  The 
"class  enemies"  Indicated  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  the  small  number  of  "new 
class"  enemies  and  the  millions  of  anti-Mao 
and  an  tl- Communist  people  on  the  main- 
land. For  years  the  Chinese  Commxinlsta  have 
not  softened  in  their  slaughter  of  the  "class 
enemies"  who  resist  them.  However,  tbe 
number  of  such  enemies  rises  aa  they  keep 
killing  them.  After  the  massacre  of  the  Cul- 
tural Revolution,  the  anti-Mao  and  antl- 
Communlst  "class  enemies"  Included  peo- 
ple of  different  levels  in  the  society  and  even 
youth.  Among  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  on  the  mainland,  the  Maoists  are 
completely  and  thoroughly  Isolated.  Any  sen- 
sible Chinese  understands  this,  and  only 
western  appeasers  shut  their  eyes  and  re- 
fuse to  look  this  fact  squarely  In  the  eye. 

Judging  from  the  basic  political  situation. 
we  can  see  that  observations  made  purely 
from  the  military  viewpoint  are  untenable. 
■nius.  the  view  that  the  Chinese  Oommu- 
nlsts  are  capable  of  sending  military  forces 
for  operations  outside  of  the  China  mainland 
Is  also  untenable.  Examining  the  political 
characteristics,  we  can  see  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  are  paper  tigers.  Internal  Epllts, 
people's  resistance  and  disenchantment  of  the 
armed  forces  bave  decided  against  the  Chi- 
nese Communists*  direct  artlclpatlon  In  an 
external  war.  Economic  chaos  and  r^res- 
ilon.  diplomatic  isolation  and  especially  the 
Russian  threat  in  the  north  combine  to 
show  that  the  Chinese  CommunlstB  have  a 
dlfllcult  time  defending  themselves,  not  to 


speak  of  tbe  strength  and  the  audacity  to 
take  part  in  tbe  South  China  peninstila. 

TTie  Chinese  Communists  regard  the  west- 
ern appeasers  and  c&pltulators  as  their  fel- 
low-travellers and  friends.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists respect  only  strength.  In  early  1965, 
when  the  United  States  adopted  a  firm  at- 
titude toward  the  aggression  of  North  Viet- 
nam, the  Chinese  Communists  were  fright- 
ened and  nearly  asked  the  Soviet  "big 
brother"  for  help.  When  the  American  ap- 
peasers and  capitulators  were  actively  clam- 
oring, tbe  Chinese  Communists  were  elated 
and  responded  enthusiastically.  Such  cruel 
facts  are  worthy  of  meditation  by  all  ap- 
peasers and  capltulators. 

President  Nixon  made  a  wise  decision  to 
move  American  forces  into  Cambodia  to 
strike  the  hornet's  nest,  for  this  move  was 
outside  the  expectations  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  North  Vietnam,  During  the  past 
two  weeks,  the  Chinese  Communists  were 
caught  unprepared  and  were  trying  to  devise 
remedial  measures.  Their  difficult  position  re- 
flects the  soundness  of  President  Nixon's 
decision. 

In  helping  Sihanouk's  Tegime.'  Mao  seems 
to  have  wrested  the  Initiative  from  Soviet 
Russia  In  the  present  struggles  in  the  South 
China  peninsula.  In  reality,  this  may  turn 
out  to  be  Mao's  greatest  strategic  faux  pas 
In  tbe  past  decade.  This  strategic  faux  pas 
is  that  Mao  is  bogged  down  In  the  swamp  left 
behind  by  Sihanouk  and  Is  unable  to  disen- 
gage himself  or  intervene  directly.  Mao  has 
hastily  placed  bis  beU  on  Sihanouk.  In  the 
end.  Mao  the  political  gambler  will  lose  his 
shirt. 

Expectations  roR  the  Meetdig  op  the  Cou- 
MrrTKE  FOB  Promotion  of  Snio-jAPANzac 

COOPCKATION 

(By  Pl  Shu-cbang) 

The  15th  Committee  for  Promotion  of  gen- 
eral meeting  of  the  Sino-Japanese  Coopera- 
tion Is  scheduled  to  open  In  Tokyo  on  July 
6  and  to  last  for  three  days.  Tbe  Chinese 
committee  members  and  various  advisors,  led 
by  convenor  Ku  Cheng-kang.  plan  to  arrive 
In  Japan  on  July  5.  Although  tbe  Committee 
for  Promotion  of  Slno-Japanese  Cooperation 
Is  essentially  an  organization  ccunprlsed  of 
private  citizens,  tbe  participants  on  each 
side  are  highly  Influential  within  their  re- 
spective countries'  political  and  economic 
circles.  Consequently,  these  meetings  have 
consistently  made  profound  and  concrete 
contributions  to  tbe  advancement  of  friendly 
cooperation  between  China  and  Japan,  and 
have  become  an  Important  bridge  to 
strengthening  the  Sino-Japanese  alliance. 

The  current  meeting  of  the  Committee  for 
Promotion  of  Slno-Japanese  Cooperation  to 
be  held  in  Japan  has  attracted  special  at- 
tention from  various  quarters.  The  left-wing 
press  m  Japan  has  adopted  an  attitude  of 
denigrating  and  belittling  the  activities  and 
achievements  of  this  organization.  This  at- 
titude of  opposition  was  seen  in  tlie  slanted 
coverage  prior  to  the  meeting,  which  in- 
cluded Introductory  and  speculative  reports 
and  editorials,  as  well  as  downright  fabrica- 
tions. Since  last  April,  when  Yoahlml  Purul 
signed  the  "Extension  of  Trade  Memorandum 
Agreement"  with  the  Maoist  clique  in 
Pelplng.  and  then  Issued  a  Joint  communique 
highly  insulting  to  tbe  Sato  government,  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  circles  in  Japan 
have  had  to  confront  the  dilemma  and  the 
threat  posed  by  Chou  En-lai 's  so-called  "four 
(trade)  principles."  Among  these  "principles" 
was  the  stipulation  that  the  Commutilst 
regime  would  refuse  to  permit  trade  ties  with 
any  Japanese  firm  that  maintained  friendly 
business  relations  with  the  Republic  of 
China.  Following  this  announcement,  the 
left-wing  press  In  Japan  added  fuel  to  the 
fire,  manifesting  the  fact  that  the  entire  op- 
position In  Japan  was  seemingly  ready  to 
knuckle  under  to  the  Maoist  pressure.  Tbe 


left-wing  media  further  stressed  that  the 
meekest  possible  posture  must  be  adopted 
at  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee  for  Promotion  of  Slno-Japanese  Coopera- 
tion In  order  to  avoid  antagonizing  Mao. 
Because  of  all  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  meet- 
ing called  at  this  time  is  faced  with  a  crlUcal 
test  which  will  increasingly  attract  tbe  atten- 
tion of  numerous  quarters. 

The  true  situation  Is  not.  however,  exactly 
the  same  as  tbe  exaggerated  picture  pre- 
sented by  tbe  left-wing  press.  It  is  true  that 
a  certain  numt>er  of  Japanese  firms  have  been 
unable  to  resist  the  threat  and  the  seductlve- 
nese  of  Chou's  "four  principles"  and  have 
therefore  prostrated  themselves  before  Mao. 
But,  through  the  leadership  of  such  men  as 
Shlgeo  Mazano,  Telzo  Hortkoehl  and  Kogoro 
Vemura  of  the  'Economic  Group  Joint  Com- 
mittee," there  have  been  repeated  declara- 
tions of  a  firm  stand  during  tbe  last  month, 
which  have  strongly  countered  this  most 
recent  plot  by  Mao  to  eput  tbe  two  sides. 
Last  June  5  the  Japanese  committee  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  for  PromoUon  of 
Slno-Ja{)ane&e  Cooperation  met  in  Tokyo  to 
discuss  tbe  Japanese  stand  to  be  taken  at 
the  15th  general  meeting.  Despite  tbe  proc- 
lamation at  that  time  that  the  Japanese 
posture  at  the  meeting  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  political  attitude  would  be 
comparatively  softer,  developments  during 
the  last  month  have  been  characterized  l^y 
public  announcements  which  have  greatly 
clarified  the  true  situation.  To  sum  up,  we 
bave  tbe  hope  that  the  Japanese  side  will 
adopt  at  tbe  forthcoming  talks  an  atutude 
which,  from  the  standpoint  of  promoting 
Slno-Japanese  unity  and  cooperation,  will 
not  be  negative  and  retrogressive,  but  will 
rather  be  positive  and  progressive. 

Among  tbe  indications  that  the  Japanese 
will  adopt  a  positive  attitude  is  the  fact  that 
the  else  of  their  delegation — more  than  70 
representatives — exceeds  that  of  past  com- 
mittees. Moreover,  the  most  Important  Jap- 
anese firms  such  as  Mltsubl&bi  Shojt,  Mltmil 
Btissan,  Marubeni-Ilda  and  Ito  Chu  will  all 
send  delegations  to  the  meeting. 

This  action  by  Japanese  industrial  and 
commercial  firms  gives  an  eloquent  and  reso- 
lute answer  to  the  "four  principles"  of  Chou 
En-lal.  and  it  is  a  clear  choice  as  far  as  rela- 
tions with  either  the  Republic  of  China  or 
the  M&olst  regime  are  concerned.  Another 
point  which  provides  rather  clear  evidence 
of  Japanese  Intentions  is  that  the  Japanese 
have  extended  an  Invitation  to  the  members 
of  the  "Japanese-Korean  United  Effort  Com- 
mittee" (or  "Commute  for  Promotion  of 
Japanese -Korean  Cooperation")  to  partici- 
pate as  observers  at  the  meeting.  The  unity 
and  cooperation  among  these  nations  clearly 
Indicates  the  future  course  of  their  political 
interrelationship,  all  of  which  will  provoke 
the  great  envy  of  Mao.  It  can  thus  be  seen 
that  the  political  character  of  this  meeting 
has  not  dlmlnshed  at  all,  but  has  rather 
increased  enormously. 

Of  course,  due  to  tbe  limitations  Imposed 
by  tbe  present  political  situation  In  Japan. 
we  cannot  set  our  sights  for  this  meeting  too 
high.  Japan  has  recently  participated  in  x\- 
eral  other  internaUonal  conferences  in  Asift. 
Her  performance  as  far  as  conscientiously  en- 
deavoring to  promote  Asian  mutual  defense 
and  a  unified  anti-Gonununlst  effort  Is  con- 
cerned, however.  ha.s  generally  been  vei7 
lackluster.  In  view  of  this,  we  cannot  realis- 
tically hope  for  any  breakthrough  at  the  up- 
coming meeting.  The  focal  point  of  this  meet- 
ing must  be  the  strengthening  of  economic 
cooperation.  Prior  to  the  convocytlon  of  the 
meeting,  the  Japanese  agreed,.«t  a  conclave 
of  the  Slno-Japanese  Trade  Promotion  Aaso- 
oifttlon  to  Increase  by  US  •!  .000.000  the 
amount  of  goods  they  would  purchase  dur- 
ing the  present  year  from  the  Republic  of 
China.  On  tbe  basis  of  this  decision  in  prlu- 
clple.  we  hope  that  the  two  sides,  as  equal 
nations,  will  discuss  In  greater  detail  the  dls* 
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tance  Mpor&tlng  them  In  their  trade  at  the 
rorthcomJng  meeting  ot  tue  Economic  Sub- 
oammlttee  of  tht  Oomnuttee  for  Promotion 
of  Slno-Japonese  Cooperation,  and  wUl  thus 
b«  able  lo  achieve  more  concrete  results.  At 
the  same  tiine.  one  of  the  major  outcomes  of 
this  meotlng  Is  expecte<l  to  be  the  granting 
of  asslAtance  to  us  m  the  form  of  the  exten- 
sion of  a  US  ft3.000.000  loan.  In  addition  to 
the  above,  both  sides  have  already  brought 
forth  a  number  of  appropriate  and  tlmel; 
proposals  in  the  realm  of  cultural  exchange. 
In  our  opinion,  however,  more  Important 
than  any  of  the  above  is  the  genuine  real- 
isation by  both  Bides  that  friendship  and 
ujUty  between  China  and  Japan  are  In  the 
interests  of  boch  nations  and  are  of  the  ut- 
most slgnlflc&Dce  to  the  future  of  all  Asia- 
Only  If  this  Is  perceived  will  we  be  able  to 
establish  honest  and  candid  cooperation.  In 
this  way.  the  meeting  will  have  enormous  In- 
fluence. Vice  President  Yen  hae  already  flnal- 
toed  plans  to  visit  Japan  during  this  meeting 
and  to  help  direct  the  nation-wide  China 
Day  OelebraUon.  It  is  our  greatest  hope  that 
both  sides  will  be  able  to  seize  thla  opportu- 
nity to  joUiUy  cunaah  the  enemy's  plot  to  apUt 
and  divide,  that  tiiey  will  be  able  to  promote 
friendly  Sino-Japonese  relations,  and  that 
they  will  be  able  to  develop  this  relationship 
to  a  new  stage  mora  Arm  and  complete  than 
before. 

SotrrHEAtfr    Asia    Akd    Tbe    MmDLX    East 
(ByL&tChlng-hu) 

ANALTSIS  AND  RBASSESSMENT  or  CJmMSttT  POU- 
CII3  OP  THE  UNrrED  STATK3  TOWiRD  THE 
ASOVK    TWO    BEOJONS 

In  this  world  split  into  free  nations  and 
Communist  bloc,  the  cold  wars  In  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East  have  escalated  Into 
hot  wars. 

It  has  been  advocated  for  years  that  World 
War  m,  which  is  generally  expected  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  existence  of  manXlnd.  be 
avoided  in  every  way  possible.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  world  has  never  enjored  any  genu- 
ine peace  since  the  Second  World  War.  The 
eo-caUed  "c^Id  war"  might  Just  as  well  be 
called  a  continuation  of  the  second  wcarld 
war.  as  the  beginning  of  World  War  HE. 

For  more  than  twenty  years.  Washington 
and  Moscow  have  confronted  each  ot^er  In 
many  ways,  though  ne\er  on  a  battleflcld. 
The  ammunition  and  weapons  employed  by 
the  belligerent  natlozis  in  Southea^  Aala 
and  the  Middle  East  are  furnished  by  the  U.S. 
and  tbe  Soviet  Dnlon.  Nevertheleea,  there  Is 
one  thing  that  may  serve  to  reassure  the 
world:  Washington  and  Moscow  have  not 
yet  declared  war  against  each  other.  And  as 
yet,  no  nuclear  weapons  made  by  either 
nation  have  been  found  tn  tbe  two  hot  war 
fields. 

Tm     VXFTNAMIZATIOK    OF    THE    VIETNAM     WAS 

AND  THZ   CAMBODIAN    INCUlfllON 

In  all  honesty,  the  U.S.  baa  always  been 
reluctant  to  stage  or  get  involved  In  any  war. 
It  is  the  Soviet  Union  which  enjoys  seeing 
the  world  In  chaos.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  U.S. 
was  "forced"  by  the  Communists  to  get  in- 
volved In  the  Indochina  war.  Therefore  the 
U.S.  made  it  clear  at  the  beginning  that  the 
VS.  troops  would  not  Invade  North  Vietnam, 
but  that  an  Independent,  an tl -Communist 
South  Vietnam  should  continue  to  exist. 

It  was  hoped  that  this  kind  of  balance 
would  be  maintained  for  good.  With  the  in- 
creasing pressure  from  the  antt-war  cam- 
paign m  the  U.S.,  Washington,  has  long 
planned  to  withdraw  Its  troops  from  Vietnam 
and  to  carry  out  the  Vietnamlzatlon  project 
as  early  as  possible 

However,  tbe  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet 
Oong.  under  the  guidance  of  Moscow  and 
under  the  Influence  of  the  Pelplng  regime, 
are  engaged  In  hlt-ond-run  warfare  to  stale- 
mate the  VS.  troope;  and.  In  Paris,  they  are 
taking  time  to  talk  nonsense.  Apparentlv 
they  intend  to  gain  time  to  wear  away  the 


free  vrarld  and  In  the  lozig  run  to  effect  the 
Commuzilst  world  revolution  ae  the  Com- 
munist bloc  has  long  been  dreaming. 

With  tbe  faU  of  the  plain  of  Jars  In  Laoa 
Into  the  hands  of  Pathet  Lao  forces  and  see- 
ing the  Ion  Nol  regime  tottering  after  the 
overthrow  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  In 
Cambodia,  the  U.S.  troops  combined  with 
South  Vietnomeae  forces  to  invade  Cambodia 
and  destroy  the  once-ln  violate  Communist 
sanctuaries.  The  Cambodian  operation  im- 
proved the  Vietnam  situation  but  expanded 
the  war  scale,  thus  oompllcailng  the  Indo- 
chlnese  situation. 

The  Communist  Chinese  have  long  con- 
templated putting  Southeast  Asia  under  their 
thumb.  Racially  and  geographlcoUy.  the  Red 
Chtnase  are  closer  than  the  Busaiana  to 
South  Aala,  and  it  is  accordingly  easier  for 
them  to  propagandise,  to  Infiltrate,  and  to 
launch  mlUtary  InUrventlon  in  Indochina 
Meanwhile.  In  vying  for  the  leadership  of 
the  Communist  campaign  in  Asia,  the  Com- 
muiUst  Chinese  have  to  try  every  means  pos- 
sible to  rid  Indochina  of  Soviet  influence 
Thus  the  ousted  Cambodian  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  was  welcomed  by  the  Maoist  clique 
and  Sihanouk's  puppet  regime  in  exile  was 
established.  A  few  days  ago.  Mao  T^-tung 
showed  up  at  the  demonstration  held  at 
Tien  An  Men  to  about  again  his  cliche  of 
protesting  American  aggreeslon  in  Indo- 
oblna.  Whether  the  Communist  Chinese  will 
send  armed  forces  into  Cambodia  as  they  did 
In  North  Korea  will  remain  anybody's  guess 
Nobody  can  be  certain  that  they  have  no 
such  intention. 

TKK    D*TE»NAL    STWrE    IN    TH»    mtTm    STATES 
AND  ITS  IMPACT 

President  Nlion,  when  taking  his  post  as- 
sured his  countrymen  that  he  would  bring 
an  end  to  the  Vietnam  war.  Later.  In  order  to 
soothe  the  country,  he  announced  his  Vlet- 
nanilaaiicn  program  and  his  plan  of  sched- 
uled withdrawal  of  GIs  from  Vietnam. 

In  the  more  than  one  year  since  his  In- 
auguration. President  Nixon  not  only  has 
told  the  enemy  again  and  again  his  real  In- 
tention of  seeking  peace,  but  has  begun  his 
plan  of  evacuation  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthened  the  Vietnamese  by  training 
them  intensively  and  sunplying  them  with 
more  arms. 

Had  cothiug  happened  In  Loos  and  Cam- 
bodia recently,  it  is  believed  that  the  GI's 
would  have  continued  to  withdraw  from 
Vietnam  according  to  the  timetable,  no  mat- 
ter what  would  have  become  of  South  Viet- 
nam after  the  U3.  evacuation. 

Because  of  the  length  of  time  the  Viet- 
nam war  has  lasted,  and  because  of  the  rising 
anti-war  atmosphere  at  home.  Americans  in 
general  have  become  disgusted  with  the 
never-ending  and  nonvlctory  war. 

Just  when  President  Nixon  was  reiterating 
his  plana  to  pull  American  armies  from 
Vietnam,  the  Laotian  and  Cambodian  Ind- 
denu  occurred.  Those  feckless,  near-sighted. 
pro-Oommunlst  American  politicians  and 
InteUlgentala  held  NUon  responslbls  for 
what  had  happened  In  Loas  and  Cambodia 
without  uttering  a  word  of  reproach  about 
the  euemy's  hysterical,  unreasonable  and 
absiu-d  qieech  and  attitude  at  the  Paris 
talks,  or  about  the  enemy  troops  which,  hid- 
den la  their  sanctuaries,  had  been  endan- 
gering the  safety  of  American  soldiers.  The 
campuses  across  the  U.S.  were  plagued  with 
student  insurrectloix-s  and  demoiistratlons. 
Quite  a  few  universities  and  colleges  became 
havens  for  political  extremists  and  fanatics, 
even  with  the  blessing  of  the  presidents  and 
many  faculty  members.  The  leading  doves  on 
Capitol  Hill  have  criticized  President  Nixon 
severely  and  threatened  to  retaliate  against 
the  1964  "Gulf  of  Tonkin"  resolution  and 
to  vote  against  all  future  foreign  aid  bills. 

The  most  unfortunate  situation  for  the 
Nixon  Administration  Is  that  for  more  than 
a  year,  the  UjB.  has  suffered  economic  in- 
activity, inflation,  a  plunging  stock  market. 
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and  an  Increase  In  unemployment.  Por  all 
these,  the  leftists  and  liberals  asserted  the 
Indochina  operation  was  to  blame  u  ,» 
listen  to  the  Senate  Poroign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, we  cannot  help  wondering  u  those 
who  spoke  out  at  the  committee  meeting  are 
the  delegates  of  the  International  Commu- 
nisu.  When  we  re«ul  the  editorial*  in  the 
iVcio  rorfc  Times  or  the  Wastiington  Pott,  ^ 
are  puzxied  as  to  whether  we  are  readlng'the 
editorials  of  Moscow's  Pravda  and  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  "People's  Daily." 

At  the  same  time  that  people  annoyed 
with  and  troubled  by  the  antl-Vietnam  w« 
noises,  they  are  also  concentrating  upon  and 
worrying  about  the  clash  talcing  pinco  in  the 
other  hot  war  arena  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world— the  Middle  IQast.  It  is  true  that  tbe 
conflict  In  this  area.  lU  casualties  and  lerei 
of  hostUitica  are  on  a  small  scale  compared 
with  those  of  the  Indochina  war.  Yet  it  li 
also  true  that  the  oonfrontaiiou  between 
the  Israelis  and  the  Arabs  has  been  gettlog 
wone  since  the  six-day  war  of  1987  With 
her  population  of  two  million  pitted  agatiuc 
about  fifty  mllUon  surrounding  Amba,  we 
admire  Israeli  perseverance  and  courage'.  Oa 
tbe  other  hand,  we  should  never  ignore  the 
stubbornness  of  the  Arabs.  The  Middle  East 
is  therefore  the  powder  keg  which  cannot 
stand  a  single  spark  produced  by  a  clash  be- 
tween tbe  VJS.  and  tbe  Soviet  Union. 

Up  to  now.  neither  the  agreement  achieved 
by  the  U.N.  Security  Oouncil,  nor  the  con- 
ciliation offered  by  the  U.S..  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  U.K.  and  Prance  has  done  any  good  in 
the  Israeli-Arab  dtnpute.  It  Is  obvious  that 
If  the  situation  worsens,  some  day  these 
powers  win  t>e  pulled  Into  the  war.  In  fact, 
with  Washington  embrodied  and  preoccupied 
m  Indochina,  the  Russians  have  slipped  al- 
most naturally  into  the  Middle  East  vacuiun. 
fumlahlng  the  Arab  states  with  mUiiary 
si4>pl]es  and  equipment,  and  firmly  eetJib- 
llshlng  their  position  in  the  Medltemuuaa 
and  the  Red  Sea.  Recently  Soviet  pilots  to- 
gether with  the  Egyptian  air  force  engagsd 
In  air  combat  against  the  iBraelis  over  the 
Sues  Canal. 

President  Nixon  Is  well  aware  of  the  grav- 
ity of  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  He 
knows  well  that  the  political  and  economic 
Influence  of  the  Jews  in  the  U.S,  cannot  be 
neglected.  And  yet,  with  a  view  to  mamtoin- 
Ing  the  balance  and  peece  among  the  Mid- 
east nations,  he  warned  Moscow  to  et<^  In- 
tervening in  Mideast  affairs  on  the  one  hand 
and  on  the  other  refrained  strictly  from 
selling  to  Israel  the  warplancs  which  Israel 
had  requested.  His  Mideast  policy  is  obvioos- 
ly  Invulnerable.  Surprisingly  enough,  those 
doves  who  have  constantly  been  Insisting  on 
the  complete  pullout  of  the  U.S.  troops  from 
Vietnam  to  restore  world  peace  have  recom- 
mended that  the  V£.  should  not  only  sell 
to  Israel  all  tbe  planes  Israel  asked,  but  also 
fumlah  Israel  with  large  quantities  of  am- 
munition, weapons,  and  military  supplies, 
even  at  tbe  expense  of  irritating  the  Arab 
states  and  of  risking  a  military  clash  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  (More  than  two-thirds  of 
of  the  Senators  appealed  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  sell  warplones  to  Israel.) 

Their  contradictory  as  well  as  unscrupulous 
attitudes  toward  the  Indochina  war  and  tbe 
Mideast  war  have  manifested  that  they  are 
near-sighted,  two-faced  hypocrites  who  view 
the  U.a.  lorelgn  policy  with  two  different  seW 
of  standards.  It  Is  natural  for  tbe  American 
Jews  to  be  loyal  to  their  people.  As  for  the 
non-Jewish  American  politicians,  they  are 
striving  to  win  the  votes  from  American  Jews 
at  the  cost  of  their  country's  safety  and  in- 
terest. Can  this  be  called  loyalty  to  the  coun- 
try? Prom  this,  we  may  deduce  what  strong 
influence  the  Jewish  lobby  In  America  has  on 
the  UB.  Congress. 

THE   PEOaPBCTS   OP  THE   TWO   BATTtETIELDS 

80  for  the  two  frontUncs  stUl  mean  a  con- 
frontation between  th»  Bast  and  tbe  West 
blocs.  It  is  clear  that  the  North  Vletnomeee 
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tnd  Viet  C-oag  have  suffered  a  great  set- 
tMck  since  the  combined  forces  of  South 
Vietnam  and  the  U.S.  launched  their  offen- 
sive into  Cambodia.  In  the  Middle  East,  how- 
ever, where  the  Arabs  have  enjoyed  an  Influx 
of  Russian  armamenu,  it  la  clear  that  the 
Israelis  have  not  In  the  least  been  dlscour- 
a^,  nor  have  their  fighting  capacity  and 
taorale  abated-  Tbe  con^iracy  of  the  Inter- 
Q&tlonal  Communists  evidenced  in  these  two 
bot  wars  has  failed,  contrary  to  the  Commu- 
Qjits'  expectations. 

Despite  criticism  at  home.  President 
Nixon's  Cambodian  Inctiralon  to  destroy  the 
OommunlBt  sanctuaries  and  to  shore  up  the 
sewly  eetablished  Lon  Nol  government  Is  con- 
sidered a  successful  operation,  with  count- 
laa«  caches  destroyed,  numerous  weapons 
csptured.  tons  of  ammunition  and  ftcapons 
lelHd.  end  more  than  six  thousand  North 
Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  killed.  Moscow's 
oold  attitude  toward  ousted  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  and  the  Pelplng  regime'^  failure 
to  follow  through  on  Its  commitment  to 
Sihanouk  proved  that  the  U.S.  and  South 
Vietnam  combined  operation  was  a  tremen- 
dous auccess  from  the  strategic  point  of  view. 

In  ^plte  of  the  Soviet  malignancy  and  the 
bosUle  Arab  states  around  her,  Israel,  with 
ber  solid  confidence  and  formidable  morale, 
ooQlinues  not  only  to  command  the  air  with 
ber  air  force,  but  to  take  the  military  lead 
cm  tbe  whole.  She  Is  going  to  remain  irreeist- 
ible  In  the  foreseeable  future  as  long  as 
moral  and  material  support  from  the  VS. 
keepf  on. 

Nixon  set  June  30  as  the  deadline  for 
withdrawing  the  U^.  uoc^m  from  Cambodia. 
Be  will  also  pull  the  n.S.  troops  out  of  Vlet- 
osm  to  meet  his  Vletnomlxation  program. 
Ee  will  on  the  one  hand  consent  to  sell  war- 
plsnee  to  Israel,  and  on  the  other  worn  the 
Soviet  Union  not  to  fuel  the  Mideast  fire  so 
ss  to  avoid  the  direct  oonfiict  between  the 
t*o  bioos.  These  foreseeable  prospects  will 
have  a  decisive  Impact  on  tbe  two  hot  wars 
ts  veil  as  on  world  peace  In  following  years. 

The  CommimlslB  will  never  give  up  their 
plot  of  world  revolution,  nor  will  they  dare 
to  start  a  nuclear  war  which  may  exterml- 
QSte  both  sides.  The  U.S.  combat  troops  will 
be  pulled  out  of  Camtxxlla  by  the  end  of 
Jtme.  The  South  Vietnamese  and  newly  ar- 
riving Thai  troops  will  stay  on  nnd  flght  with 
Cambodians  against  the  Cooununlsu  In 
Csmbodla.  Even  If  the  day  comes  when  all 
the  U.S.  soldiers  are  pulled  out  of  Vietnam, 
tbe  Indochlnese  Issue  will  not  be  completely 
lettied.  Neither  Washington  nor  Moscow  is 
vlUing  to  see  the  Mideast  war  expand,  but 
aelther  of  them  can  make  the  Israelis  or  the 
Artba  bring  an  end  to  tbe  stalemsted  war. 
In  my  opinion,  the  current  Indochina  and 
ICideaat  policies  of  tbe  Nhton  Administration 
ue  rather  reasonable,  correct,  and  worthy  of 
praise. 

Thi  Spdut  op  the  Sevenths — Untted 

States  and  Puce  Asu 

(By  Mrs.  Anna  Chennault) 

Both  the  Free  Asians  and  the  VS.  have 
many  Important  decisions  to  make  In  the 
mcming  of  the  70's.  Is  the  U.S.  determined 
to  continue  to  be  a  strong  notion,  or  la  she 
vllUng  to  retreat  into  isolation?  And  the 
Atlans.  are  they  worltlng  toward  a  tree  Asia? 

The  West  and  the  East  are  entering  the 
new  era  of  the  70's  together.  We  must  recog- 
nise the  tremendous  transitions  of  the  East- 
em  world  with  understanding  and  sympathy. 
&nd  at  the  same  time  prepare  for  its  conse- 
quences. 

America,  as  a  free  nation,  cannot  stand 
strong  and  free  alone.  A  powerful  nation 
reaaains  powerful  only  as  long  as  it  maln- 
**ln8  a  strong  foreign  policy. 

England  and  Prance  after  they  retreated 
from  a  once  strong  poettlon,  suffered  these 
consequences. 

We  recognize  the  fact  that  Asians  makf  uo 
•Inwst  two  thirds  of  the  human  race.  In  the 


70's  the  Asians  arc  entering  a  new  era,  for 
they  have  come  Into  their  own — a  new 
spirit— an  Asian  reality.  That  Is  to  say,  they 
want  to  plan  and  organize  their  own  destiny. 
In  tbe  70's  the  key  decisions  concerning  the 
Asians  should  not  be  made  In  London,  Paris, 
Moscow  or  Woahlngton.  D.C.,  without  the 
participation  of  the  Aoian  countries  con- 
cerned. It  Is  regrettable,  and  perhaps  to  a 
certain  extent  a  mlsf'^rtune.  that  In  the 
Western  World  we  have  too  many  so-called 
Asian  experts.  In  the  areas  of  Asian  affairs 
we  are  famous  for  our  quantity  rather  than 
quality.  Too  many  vetoes  have  outshouted 
the  Asian  voice,  which  la  Just  the  one  which 
should  be  heard  right  now.  We  Americans 
must  learn  how  to  listen — ^to  find  new  ways 
to  express  our  trust — to  promote  the  com- 
bined Interests  of  the  free  people  In  the  West 
and  In  the  East  in  order  to  secure  a  better 
future  for  Amerlco  and  for  Asia. 

War  and  peace  In  the  70'b  has  created 
confusion  and  conflict  around  the  world  and 
there  Is  no  easy  solution.  For  the  past  three 
decades  outstanding  leaders  around  the 
world  have  been  faced  with  these  same 
problems,  only  in  different  forms.  Their 
problem  bos  been  to  do  what  la  best  for  their 
people. 

War  has  never  been  popular,  but  the  for- 
mula to  peace  has  never  been  easy.  All  lead- 
ers of  the  free  people  wont  a  Just  and  lasting 
peace. 

President  Nixon's  decision  on  Csmbodla 
18  to  bring  a  Just  peace  to  Southeast  Asia. 
It  may  not  be  a  popular  decision,  but  it  is 
the  right  one.  Sometimes,  as  a  leader  of  a 
nation,  he  has  to  do  what  la  best  for  national 
security  Instead  of  flnding  the  easy  way  out, 
which  a  minority  prefers. 

In  this  nuclear  age.  collective  security 
has  become  a  necessity.  America  must  stop 
apologizing  for  her  actions  to  bring  justice 
and  peace  around  the  world.  Americans 
should  not  be  defensive  about  helping  other 
people  fight  for  their  freedom. 

Without  question  power  is  a  lonely  busi- 
ness. It  is  difficult  to  be  poptUar  and  power- 
ful. But.  for  our  own  survival,  this  country 
cannot  afford  to  t>e  isolated.  HiUer  of  Ger- 
many. Tojo  of  Japan,  and  SUlin  of  Russia 
have  taught  us  this  lesson  of  history.  Only 
until  other  powers,  who  are  now  feeling  their 
muscles,  want  peaoe  mcMe  than  power  of  ex- 
pansion, will  this  world  be  secure  from  con- 
flicts and  threats.  The  United  State's  posi- 
tion is  to  keep  tiie  "t>alance  of  power"  in 
order  to  avoid  confilct.  All  our  spiritual  as- 
pirations will  come  to  nothing  If  we  weaken 
the  physical  assurance  of  our  national  se- 
curity. For  8  strong  national  security  In  this 
nuclear  age  is  the  meet  effective  foundation 
for  freedom  and  peace. 

At  this  late  hotir.  It  is  Important  for  people 
ot  good  will  and  good  intentions  to  main- 
tain some  practical  common  sense  and  to  be 
realistic  about  International  problems.  We 
simply  must  realize  that  the  aggressors  with 
whom  we  deal  only  understand  one  kind  of 
language — that  is,  active  force  and  consistent 
determination. 

President  Nlxcn's  decision  to  Intervene 
with  Americnn  forces  in  Cambodia  Is  a  coura- 
geous one.  He  has.  with  open  eyes,  taken 
an  enormous  domestic  political  risk  in  what 
he  believes  to  be  the  greater  national  interest. 

And  he  has  had  to  consider  more  than 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States. 
He  has  had  to  take  into  account  what  the 
effect  would  have  been  on  Russian  policy  and 
strategy  in  the  Middle  East  If  America  had 
refused  to  try  to  stop  the  Communist  drive  In 
Cambodia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
a  reftisal  would  have  still  further  strength- 
ened the  Russian  belief  that  no  American 
interventloD  In  the  Middle  East  waa  to  be 
fcAred  and  that  It  would  therefore  be  quite 
scfe  for  Soviet  forces  to  become  more  directly 
Involved  In  the  Arab-Israeli  confilct. 

Refusal  to  Intervene  In  Cambodia  would 
also  have  strengthened  the  powerful  Influ- 


ences In  West  Germany  which  believe  that 
America  Is  an  unreliable  ally  and  that  on 
accommodation  with  the  Soviet  Union  must 
therefore  he  sought  while  there  is  time. 

If  the  Cambodian  operation  Is  carried  out 
with  auccess.  hopefully,  this  operation  will  be 
completed  before  the  monsoon  season  arrives 
In  June.  Once  tlie  monsoon  season  comes.  It 
will  be  difficult  for  the  enemy  to  move.  It 
will  give  the  South  Vietnamese  troops  time  to 
build  up  their  strength  and  for  the  United 
States  to  carry  out  our  plans  for  withdrawal. 

Now  that  the  Nortli  Vietnamese  ore  losing, 
they  are  using  tbe  weapon  of  assassination 
even  more  often.  About  1,500  Americans  are 
missing  from  flighu  over  North  Vietnam. 
Are  they  dead  or  alive?  The  presumption  Is 
that  most  of  them  are  prisoners.  Yet,  the 
Banol  regime  refuses  to  deliver  or  forward 
mall.  Banol  has  not  listed  the  prisoners  and 
has  refused  to  check  off  the  names  of  Ameri- 
can lists.  Several  years  ago,  the  Moscow 
propaganda  masters  decided  that  their  main 
hope  for  winning  in  South  Vietnam  consisted 
in  undermining  the  American  will  to  flght. 
TTiey  launched  an  attack  on  American  mor- 
ale, playing  on  the  theme  that  their  Vietnam 
invoston  was  not  an  Invasion  but  a  clvU  war. 
that  the  Issue  was  of  no  consequence  to  the 
American  people. 

X  had  an  opportunity  to  visit  and  talk 
with  some  of  the  North  Vietnamese  pris- 
oners. Some  were  young  boys  of  13  and  14 
and  they  told  me  their  government  pub- 
Uelsed  tbe  news  of  our  demonstrations  and 
protests  against  the  Vietnam  War.  It  was 
their  impression  that  no  one  In  tbe  United 
States  supports  the  Presldenf?  policy  on 
Vietnam.  Our  fighting  men  deserve  our  sup- 
port. 

It  Is  ironical  that  thm  Communist  propa- 
ganda offensive  should  be  gaining  effective- 
ness Just  when  the  Communists  are  in  serious 
trouble.  Today  In  Asia  *he  api>eal  of  Com- 
munism Is  at  Its  lowest  point  ilncr  World 
War  n.  The  economic  failures  In  China  and 
North  Vietnam  are  well  known  in  Asia  In 
contrast  to  the  economic  rucceses  In  free 
nations  like  Japan.  Taiwan.  Korea.  Thailand 
and  Singapore.  Communism  can  now  only  be 
spread  by  force.  Infiltration,  terror,  murder 
and  subversion. 

Castro  cries  for  "20  Vtetnams  in  America." 
They  ore  using  a  slogan,  "War  of  National 
Uberatlon"  In  Asia,  Latin  America,  Black 
Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 

Russia  wonts  tbe  United  Sutes  to  suffer 
a  crushing  military  and  moral  defeat  In  Viet- 
nam and  she  Is  spending  billions  of  rubles 
to  make  sure  that  happens. 

Por  the  past  two  years  this  country  has 
hod  its  shnre  of  disturbances  and  violence. 
TTie  test  of  our  time  Is  to  prove  If  man  can 
manage  the  growth  of  wealth  and  power 
with  the  growth  of  spirit  and  character.  We 
must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  problems  we  have  created.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish the  difference  between  peaceful 
change  through  democratic  process  and  de- 
structive violence  which  brings  disaster.  We 
must  distinguish  the  difference  between  pro- 
tests and  revolt,  between  demonstrations 
and  destruction,  between  violence  and  non- 
violence. We  shall  not  coudemn  those  who 
disagree  with  us  but  we  must  put  an  end  to 
violence  in  all  forms  We  must  decide  wheth- 
er we  intend  to  have  our  decisions,  our 
lives  ruled  by  a  violent  minority.  I  am  sure 
people  m  the  East  and  tbe  West  realize  the 
existence  of  such  dangers.  It  Is  time  for  us 
to  put  a  stop  to  all  violence. 

Every  generation  makes  mistakes.  We  must 
have  the  patience  to  listen,  but  more  im- 
portant, the  strength  to  explain.  I  dont  agree 
the  generations  belong  to  the  Second  World 
War.  the  Korean  War.  and  that  those  who 
have  given  their  lives  in  Vleti^am  and  those 
who  have  fought  in  Vietnam  need  to  apol- 
ogize to  the  demonstrators  and  the  pro- 
testors. We  can  be  proud  of  some  of  our 
achievements. 
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On«  of  the  moet  tensatloniLl  achlevementa 
of  the  century  has  been  our  mission  to  the 
Moon.  In  the  medical  field,  the  heart  tnuu- 
plant  operation  ha£  shown  we  have  come  a 
long,  long  wAy. 

We  bore  succeeded  in  almost  abolishing 
poUo.  and  we  have  spent  blUlons  of  dollars 
to  Improve  health  and  welfare.  We  have 
publicly  announced  our  war  agalnit  poverty, 
racial  discrimination.  We  have  sent  aid  to 
over  fifty  nations  around  the  world  to  Im- 
prove their  living  condltlcna,  we  have  helped 
other  people  to  overcome  poverty  and  above 
all.  we  can  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica haa  been  one  of  the  moet  generous  na- 
tions in  the  world  In  helping  the  other  less 
fortunate  peoples. 

In  America  a  psychology  of  defeat  has 
brought  a  new  growth  of  Isolationism  to  our 
people.  This  new  kind  of  attitude  deeply 
disturbs  me.  This  la  exactly  what  the  Com- 
munists want.  For  their  assumption  Is  this — 
ir  the  American  public  t&llca  Itself  out  of 
supporting  freedom  in  Vietnam  It  most  cer- 
tainly win  not  support  freedom  anywhere  In 
the  PaoISc  and  therefore  not  in  Berlin  or 
In  the  Middle  East.  They  see  Asia  as  a 
turning  point  tn  all  our  past  policy  toward 
supporting  freedom. 

The  Communists  In  Asia  fuUy  realize  they 
cannot  compete  with  us  In  military  strength 
but  they  know  bow  to  work  on  so-called 
"public  opinion"  in  an  attempt  to  out-last 
our  patience.  Hanoi  and  Haiphong  realize 
they  cannot  capture  Saigon  by  force.  They 
have  tried  many  times  and  failed.  They 
know  the  only  way  to  enter  Saigon  Is  to  talk 
their  way  In.  Unfortunately,  for  many  years 
the  Vietnam  War  effort  has  been  frustrated 
by  technical  decisions  based  more  on  the 
political  invention  of  limited  war  rather  than 
military  facts  and  reasoning.  In  Asia  people 
Btill  believe  In  decorating  their  heroes  and 
Ghooting  their  enemies,  while  we  in  a  more 
comforting  position  are  having  difficulty  find- 
ing the  definition  of  "hero"  In  our  diction- 
aries. We  are  people  in  a  hurry — we  are  so 
used  to  instant  coffee,  instant  tea,  we  are 
Inclined  to  look  for  "Instant  solutions"  to 
the  extent  we  sometimes  make  the  mistake 
of  trying  to  force  our  kind  of  system  on 
others. 

What  did  we  do  wrong  in  Vietnam?  We 
can  simplify  It  In  one  sentence.  "We  have 
fought  a  limited  war  for  a  limited  objective." 
We  have  not  only  limited  our  weapons,  we 
have  even  Informed  our  enemies  and  to  such 
an  extent  to  assure  them  that  certain  areas 
would  not  be  bombed,  that  we  would  not  at- 
tack unless  we  were  attacked.  We  have  ac- 
cepted our  enemy's  denials  that  North  Viet- 
nam had  an  army  In  Laos.  Pacta  have  proven 
that  the  Communists'  army  in  Laos  has  at- 
tacked n.5.  forces  as  well  u  the  South  Viet- 
nam forces.  Por  political  reasons,  in  an  effort 
to  bring  about  negotiations,  we  have  de- 
prived our  own  troops  of  air  protection.  We 
do  not  like  to  talk  about  our  casualties  but 
American  casualties  have  been  appalling 
since  the  negotiations  started.  What  have 
we  accomplished  tn  the  negotlatlona  except 
the  shape  of  the  table? 

We  are  fighting  a  peculiar  war.  Our  mili- 
tary leaders  are  frequently  being  called  to 
testify  before  the  Congress  to  reveal  pub- 
licly our  military  tactics  and  strategy.  On 
the  other  hand  our  enemy  has  accomplished 
Its  objective — they  are  fighting  the  war  ac- 
cording to  their  own  plan  and  they  don't 
hove  to  answer  to  any  public  crttidxm. 

Since  we  have  taken  the  weaker  position 
the  world  crl.tls  has  increased,  not  eased. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  what  is  happening.  The 
prefisure  on  Laos  has  reached  a  critical  point. 
The  crisis  tn  the  Middle  East  has  risen  to 
the  point  of  explosion.  Small  powers  order  iia 
to  get  out  of  Vietnam — our  alUea  forsake  us. 

We  have  the  greatest  military  forces  In 
the  world's  history.  Its  effectiveness  is  mag- 
nlflcmt.  Its  montie  is  high  but  we  are  do- 


ing everything  possible  to  destroy  what  we 
have  accomplished. 

Our  enemies  In  Vietnam  have  an  objec- 
tive but  our  armed  forces  from  the  begin- 
ning of  their  fight  in  Vietnam  have  not  even 
been  allowed  their  military  objective. 

In  the  past,  our  men  were  bitter  over 
orders  from  Washington  against  pursuing 
North  Vletnameee  troops  Into  the  so-called 
"privileged  sanctuaries"  and  destroying  their 
bases.  However  the  diplomatic  situation  out- 
weighs the  military  advantages  of  untying 
the  hands  of  allied  troops.  Now  the  altuatlon 
has  changed.  Anyone  who  wishes  to  see  us 
get  out  of  South  Vietnam  should  understand 
the  Vletnamlzatlon  will  move  more  quickly 
with  the  Camlxxllan  sanctuaries  destroyed 
than  If  they  were  permitted  to  remain  "priv- 
ileged" as  under  Sihanouk. 

I  am  not  an  expert  on  military  tactics  but 
I  do  think  we  all  poseesa  some  common 
sense.  The  final  military  objective  1^  to  bre.ik 
the  win  of  the  enemy  to  fight.  To  accom- 
plish this  they  must  be  defeated  in  battle — 
they  roust  be  cut  off  from  ttielr  basea  and 
the  basea  destroyed.  But  the  U.8.  armed 
forces  In  Vietnam  have  never  been  permit- 
ted by  Washington  to  invade,  or  to  destroy, 
or  even  to  bomb  the  major  bases  of  the 
enemy.  We  are  not  allowed  to  negotiate  to 
obtain  Information  from  our  prisoners  of 
war.  Today  American  public  opinion  la  con- 
fused. The  most  popular  Issues  at  this  time 
in  America  are  law  and  order,  pollution  con- 
trol, radal  dlaturbanoea.  the  high  oost  of 
living  and  they  seem  to  blame  everything  on 
Vietnam. 

The  current  controversy  on  how  fast 
America  can  pull  out  of  Vietnam  has  become 
a  poUtlcal  aculBe — not  a  great  debate — be- 
cause the  people  are  not  given  all  the  facts 
and  the  consequences  by  the  news  media. 
However,  there  would  be  a  great  debate  If 
the  subject  was  Back  to  America  or  on  to 
Hanoi  or  Save  the  Middle  East  from  Turning 
Red.  This  actually  la  the  basic  Issue  and 
only  the  American  people  can  help  the  Presi- 
dent make  that  decision. 

We  are  so  deeply  involved  In  the  debate 
over  Southeast  Asia  It  might  be  helpful  If  we 
begin  to  recognize  some  of  the  hard  facts  on 
the  Middle  East. 

If  the  Vietnam  outcome  proves  unfavor- 
able we  can  be  certain  Soviet  Russia  will  put 
more  pressure  on  the  Middle  East  conflict; 
then  the  American  people  would  have  an  even 
tougher  decision  to  make. 

What  about  our  friends  in  Asia?  How  do 
they  react  on  the  issue  of  Southeast  Asia,  on 
the  Middle  East,  or  on  fighting  for  their  own 
freedom  and  their  own  future? 

Por  the  past  few  years.  I  have  observed 
the  new  spirit  of  a  new  Asia.  They  have  come 
a  long  way.  The  land  reform  project  In 
Taiwan  has  been  a  shining  example  to  under- 
privileged people  who  fight  for  their  freedom. 
The  Koreans  after  long  years  of  hard  work 
have  brought  their  country  back  to  normal 
after  the  Korean  War.  If  we  can  encourage 
the  Asians  to  fight  for  their  own  freedom, 
we  will  not  have  to  Uke  on  the  responsibil- 
ity to  act  as  policemen  and  relief  agencies 
around  the  world. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  achievements 
In  Asia  has  been  In  economics.  Two  years 
ago  the  Asian  Banking  Corporation  was 
formed  with  headquarters  In  Tokyo,  Japan. 
Certainly,  the  progress  in  Japan  has  not  only 
challenged  the  Western  World  but  also  en- 
couraged the  other  free  nations  In  Asia  to 
make  Improvements  In  their  own  economic 
conditions.  Singapore  under  the  leadership 
of  Prime  Minister  Lee  has  become  the  show- 
case of  Southeast  Asia  and  the  econcmilc 
boom  m  Thailand  has  attracted  businessmen 
from  not  only  the  United  States  but  Europe 
as  well. 

All  this  demonstrates  that  when  people  are 
free  they  are  the  best  producers.  The  sharp 
coatnats  of  the  standard  of  Uvlng  between 


people  In  the  free  nations  and  those  living 
under  communist  control  Is  the  best  example 
of  how  free  enterprise  can  help  improve 
world  conditions  and  how  the  totalitarian 
system  hurts  the  economy  of  a  nation.  Surely 
the  people  of  Asia  have  learned  their  lesson 
the  hard  way  and  no  people  in  Asia  want  Co 
live  under  Communism. 

Exactly  how  much  do  the  West  and  the 
East  know  about  each  other? 

Let  us  make  a  comparison  between  the 
differences  of  American  and  Asian  psychol- 
ogy. America  Is  a  young  nation  enjoying 
glory,  strength  and  power  In  an  unravaged 
land.  The  Asians  are  much  older  and  homo- 
geneous with  much  longer  traditions  and 
they  have  known  Ufe  much  longer.  They 
have  a  more  fatalistic  acceptance  of  its  trag- 
edy which  we  have  so  far  escaped.  They 
know  less  about  applied  science  althouA 
they  Invented  much  of  our  basic  research. 
They  talk  less  about  individual  liberty  and 
political  freedom  but  they  are  much  more 
practical  and  thoughtful  about  the  nature  of 
man  and  they  pay  off  in  long-term  family 
and  group  objectives.  They  sttU  believe  In 
the  accumulation  of  the  benefits  of  work 
and  effort  from  generation  to  generation 
while  we  In  the  United  States  bellve  In  quick 
fortunes  and  early  retirement. 

They  don't  have  a  New  York  Ttmes.  a 
Chicago  Tribune  or  a  Wall  Street,  a  Holly- 
wood, a  Pentagon  or  a  military -Industrial 
complex,  although  I'm  sure  they  wish  they 
had.  They  are  a  hard-working  people  Un- 
fortunately their  enterprises  often  have  been 
inie-rrupted  by  wars  and  conflicts  such  as  we 
cannot  visualize.  In  substance,  the  continent 
of  Asia  has  been  In  a  continuous  war  since 
the  British  for  opium  profit  turned  Rgalnct 
the  Chlneae  people  by  using  the  Chinese's 
own  invention  of  gunpowder.  As  a  result  of 
such  tragic  experiences,  the  Oriental  people 
are  patient,  they  we  used  to  long  wars  and 
rebuilding  after  destruction.  I  saw  that  hap* 
pen  In  China  during  the  Second  World  War 
when  I  was  a  UtUe  girl  and  later  in  Korea. 
More  recently.  I  saw  the  rebuilding  of  Sai- 
gon's destruction  after  the  Tei  offensive. 
Their  sense  of  history  runs  in  deeper  cur- 
rents than  ours.  They  have  never  substituted 
short-term  solutions  for  long-term  objec- 
tives. For  that  reason,  as  our  enemies  they 
are  always  willing  to  wait  us  out.  and  as  oar 
friends  always  despairing  of  our  restless  Itch 
to  cut  and  run  with  gains  as  well  as  losses. 

After  talking  with  leaders  of  Korea.  Tai- 
wan. Japan,  the  Philippines  and  Vietnam. 
I  realise  It  is  difficult  for  all  Asians  to  un- 
derstand the  confusion  and  the  agony  w* 
are  going  through  In  the  constant  reappraisal 
of  our  central  objective  In  terms  of  our 
mutual  Interest,  namely,  freedom  and  peace 
tn  Asia.  Europe  and  in  the  Middle  East. 

Like  all  Intelligent  people,  the  free  people 
of  Asia.  In  particular,  worn  by  tragedies 
unbelievable  to  us  are  anxious  for  peace,  but 
they  are  not  willing  to  settle  in  terms  of 
"peace  at  any  price,"  for  they  know  that 
Is  not  peace.  They  look  at  Hungary.  Czecho- 
slovakia. Korea,  with  a  deeper  sense  of  his- 
tory that  Instinctively  warns  them.  Specifi- 
cally, they  know  the  ultimate  dlfferenoe  be- 
tween a  "good  settlement"  and  a  "bad  set- 
tlement" of  the  Vietnam  War.  They  under- 
stand better  than  we.  that  the  expansionist 
Communist  objective  Is  to  talk,  negotiate  a 
breathing  spell  with  us  now,  and  then  take 
over  Vietnam  and  Southeast  Asia  later,  when 
It  will  be  more  difficult  for  us  to  go  back. 
A  "good  settlement"  In  Vietnam  would  dis- 
courage further  Communist  aggression  to 
stabilize  a  situation  In  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Pacific,  or  In  Europe.  A 
"bad  settlement"  will  not  only  Invite  Com- 
munist takeover  in  Southeast  Asia  In  the 
next  couple  of  years,  but  might  tempt  the 
North  Koreans  to  reopen  the  Korean  War. 

People  In  Asia,  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  are  now  deeply  concerned  at>out  the 
situation  In  Loos.  Cambodia  and  Thailand. 
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people  in  the  East,  who  have  had  long  ex- 
perience In  dealing  with  the  Communistic 
power  which  has  been  trying  to  take  them 
0Ter  since   the   Russian   Revolution   In   the 

IBJO'fi.  xmderstand  the  "Name  of  The  Game." 
To  them.  "Communism  tastes  the  same — 
hot  or  cold — raw  or  cooked."  They  point  out 
iQst  peace  and  security  are  established  by 
dsmonstratlng  to  the  aggressors  that  "aggres- 
iloo  does  not  pay."  There  are  certain  things 
wblch  are  not  n^otlable— Individual  liberty, 
political  freedom. 

While  we  in  the  United  Slates  are  con- 
etrned  and  worried  about  world  problems, 
our  friends  in  Asia  are  deeply  troubled  by 
oar  self-doiibt  and  lack  of  confidence.  They 
Hinply  cannot  understand  why  Americans 
btve  become  so  defensive  and  apologetic  for 
tbelr  actions  and  demonstrations  to  preserve 
peace,  security  and  Justice  around  the  world. 

A  fnend  pointed  out  that  each  day,  the 
thousands  of  people  from  all  over  the  world, 
vDo  seek  entry  Into  the  United  States, 
■bould  be  an  outstanding  testimony  for 
A[Bertcan.s,  that  we  who  believe  In  free  en- 
urprlse  surely  have  something  better  to  of- 
ftf,  that  our  Democratic  system  is  certainly 
better  th»n  that  enforced  behind  the  bam- 
boo and  Iron  curtains."  And  yet.  Asians 
csttQOt  comprehend  why  the  United  States, 
ttth  the  wealth  and  power  Is  so  full  of 
idf-doubt.  Another  friend  Jokingly  remarked, 
"Every  time  the  Communists  sneeze  the 
Americans  catch  cold." 

I  am  fully  convinced  from  my  own  realistic 
etperlence.  that  the  forces  of  freedom  are 
raonger  than  the  forces  of  tyranny.  The 
free  people  of  Asia  are  making  steady  progress 
tovard  their  own  destiny.  Rising  young  lead- 
ers from  Singapore  to  Korea  sincerely  believe 
in  promoting  political  stability  and  economic 
tdvancement .  There  Is  new  confidence 
uDcng  these  young  leaders.  They  are  better 
fldacated  and  so  more  aware  of  the  forces 
ol  the  future.  As  the  era  of  colonlall&m 
tod  Imperialism  comes  to  an  end  in  East 
Asis,  they  know  there  Is  a  vacuum  that 
cannot  be  replaced  by  the  most  dangerous 
mrassors.  it  must  be  filled  by  the  free  and 
mdependent  people  of  Asia  with  the  asatst- 
loce  of  those  whose  help  is  welcome  because 
they  have  no  ambitions  of  territorial  expan- 
don.  Our  consistent,  not  self-doubting  wlU- 
ingneas  to  help  la  the  message  people  of 
Anwica  must  try  to  convey  to  our  friends 
la  Asia  for  our  own  security. 

The  leaders  of  a  free  people,  whether  in 
tbt  West  or  the  East,  have  to  accept  the 
burden  that  successful  involvement  is  not 
through  protest  to  satisfy  that  minority  few. 
buc  by  creative  and  progressive  actions  which 
benefit  the  majority  many.  Free  Asians  rec- 
opUse  their  need  for  energetic  maturity  and 
tlie  West  must  recognize  that  without  strong 
fhendfi  in  Asia  there  will  be  no  peace  any- 
wbeie. 

A«  I  can  see  it,  the  U.S.  foreign  policy 
has  one  basic  premise.  That  is.  we  trv  to 
prevent  any  single  power  to  mobilize' the 
people  and  resources  of  any  continent, 
whether  it  is  tn  Europe  or  In  Asia.  Because 
tbat  single  power  would  have  to  be  totalltar- 
l*n,  therefore,  against  our  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica. Poster  their  hope — help  to  protect  their 
Independence,  for  the  freedom -loving  peo- 
P*e  Is  our  way  to  encourage  other  peoples 
not  to  make  their  land  or  their  resources 
afallsble  to  a  single  totalitarian  master. 

American  politics  Is  more  or  lees  run  by 
poll  readings  and  computers — with  a  flavor 
of  Madison   Avenue   here   and   there. 

Becsuse  of  the  complicated  daily  events, 
Americans  really  depend  on  TV  and  radio 
»oa  newspapers  for  their  Information,  and  to 
•  certain  extent,  to  form  the  so-called  public 
opinion  Por  that  reason,  It  Is  extremely  im- 
PofUnt  to  present  the  public  with  the  facto. 
<»*  opinion. 

In  the  70'a  "Decentrallutlon"  and  "Power 
To  The  People  '  are  the  cries  of  the  hour, 
uul  all  leaders  In  the  various  nations  ue 


hearing  these  cries  at  every  level.  However. 
we  must  remember  a  Government  Is  an  orga- 
nization comprised  of  human  beings  who  pro- 
vide administrative,  military  and  diplomatic 
services.  The  conflicta  between  governments 
and  Its  peoples  are  healthy  only  so  long  as 
the  competition  and  cooperation  continue, 
is  healthy  only  so  long  as  both  sides  expand 
the  checks  and  balances.  Each  country,  and 
Its  people,  must  find  Its  own  way  of  checks 
and  balances.  The  days  of  Colonlaliam  and 
Imperialism  are  over.  The  needs  of  those 
abroad  must  be  accomplished  by  the  natives 
of  the  nations  concerned.  Americans  can 
help,  can  serve  as  a  secure  base  area  for 
those  who  fight  for  their  freedom.  Americans 
have  eventually  begun  to  learn  that  we  must 
never  undertake  to  export  the  American 
system  to  other  foreign  countries.  The  Philip- 
pines, China.  Vietnam.  Korea,  Japan.  Singa- 
pore. Malaysia  all  the  free  nations  in  Asia 
must  find  the  appropriate  level  of  freedom 
for  themselves. 

As  the  world  enters  a  new  era.  the  United 
States'  position  Is  to  emphasize  peace 
through  strength.  We  must  try  to  prevent 
any  single  power  to  monopolize  the  peace  of 
any  continent,  whether  It  is  in  Europe, 
Africa,  Latin  America  or  In  Asia,  because 
that  single  power  will  have  to  be  totalitarian, 
therefore  against  our  idea  of  freedom. 

I  am  an  optimist.  I  realize  there  Is  no  easy 
way  to  peace,  but  X  also  realize  peace  wlU 
never  be  achieved  by  surrender  to  blackmail, 
or  by  compromise  with  the  enemies  of  free- 
dom and  Justice. 

For  the  last  two  decades,  many  leaders  of 
the  Free  World  have  wasted  their  efforts 
and  abiJltles  trying  to  reconcile  the  un-rec- 
oncUabie.  to  compromise  with  the  uncom- 
promising, and  to  placate  the  Implacable. 

It  Is  useless  to  seek  peace  through  disarma- 
ment. Disarmament  will  one  day  come  from 
peace   but  never  peace  from  disarmament. 

Nor  Is  peace  an  end  In  itself.  It  Is  an 
attitude  of  spirit,  and  the  challenge  of  all 
free  men. 

DoAfT  OF  SnpKiaT  Fo«  THE  "CaPTiv*  NanoNs 
Week"  Movxiueht  and  twm  "Strdocui  fob 

PaEEOOU    AND    VlCTOBT    DTTRINC    SeVEWTBB" 

MovnuNT  ON  X^utoxa  Scale  at  Pxopui  of 

At.I.    WAUU    of    LXFK    in    TBX    RXPtTBLIO    OF 
CHINa 

A.  Explanation 

Seeing  that  the  end  of  the  Korean  war  was 
a  tremendous  discouragement  to  the  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  who  aspired  to  be 
liberated,  and  finding  the  fact  that  the  free 
nations  were  losing  confidence  in  the  U.S. 
determination  to  lead  the  antl-Communlat 
movement  in  the  world,  the  U.S.  Congress, 
In  order  to  make  known  Its  support  for 
President  Elsenhower's  policy  of  liberating 
the  Iron  Curtain,  agreed  In  1SS9  to  decide 
on  the  third  week  of  every  year  as  "Captive 
Nations  Week."  The  decision  was  ratified  by 
President  Eisenhower. 

Later,  the  House  of  Representatives  orga- 
nized a  "Captive  Nations  Week"  Committee  to 
help  carry  out  the  Congress  resolution.  In 
July  of  the  same  year,  the  House  Initiated 
various  corresponding  movements  and  called 
on  the  free  world  to  respond  to  the  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  movement. 

The  Committee  of  People  of  All  Walks  of 
Life  in  the  Republic  of  China  in  Support  of 
the  People  Behind  the  Iron  Curtain  to  Strug" 
gle  for  Freedom"  and  the  APACLROC  decided 
that  the  "Captive  Nauons  Week"  movement 
and  the  "1,  2,  3  Freedom  Day"  Initiated  by 
the  Republic  of  China  were  the  same  in 
theory.  Therefore,  immediately  after  they  had 
got  In  touch  with  the  American  Conunlttee 
of  Supporting  Captive  Nations  in  1961.  they 
responded  to  the  call  with  the  purpose  of 
Intensifying  the  worldwide  an tl -Communist 
movement. 

In  way  July  during  the  past  ten  years,  a 
mass  rally  was  held  to  observe  the  move- 


ment. In  addition,  there  have  been  various 
an  tl -Communist  activities,  propaganda  and 
psy-war  acUvltlea.  Every  year  representa- 
tives from  the  U.S.  Congress  have  taken  part 
in  our  activities.  They  brought  back  with 
them  information  on  our  activities  and  made 
reporu  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  The  reports 
were  reoorded  in  the  Contrr«s«ional  Record. 
Like  the  "Freedom  Day"  movement,  the 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  movement  has  been 
gaining  In  Influence.  It  was  unxmlmously 
resolved  in  the  1S67  WACL  APACL  Congress 
that  the  "Freedom  Day"  movement  and 
the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  movement 
should  be  the  mam  task  to  be  performed  by 
the  member  countaies.  In  the  1968  WACL 
and  APACL  Congress  held  in  Saigon,  an 
agreement  was  reached  to  expand  "Freedom 
Day"  Into  'World  Freedom  Day".  In  the 
WACL  and  APACL  Congress  held  In  Bangkok 
last  year,  a  message  calling  for  stresalng 
"World  Freedom  Day"  and  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  was  passed. 

President  Nixon  has  announced  the  phased 
withdrawal  of  U.S.  troops  from  Vietnam  to 
meet  the  rising  anti-war  atmosphere  at 
home.  Be  ha.^  also  varied  his  policy  toward 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist* under  the  pressure  of  the  appeasement 
advocates  in  tbe  US. 

The  change  In  the  U.S.  attitude  wUl  surely 
have  an  evil  Impact  on  tbe  resolve  of  nuny 
antl-Communlst  nations.  The  antl-Commu- 
nlst  determination  of  the  captive  people  will 
also  be  undemuned.  Therefore  In  order  to 
prevent  this  counter-current.  It  Is  necessary 
to  work  harder  to  carry  out  the  WACL  APACL 
resolutions  In  connection  wtth  the  "World 
Freedom  Day"  and  "Captive  Nations  Week" 
movements.  The  antl-Communlst  strength 
among  tbe  American  people  has  become 
bigger  and  bigger.  The  "Silent  Majority"  is 
no  longer  sllenl.  The  "American  Association 
for  Supporting  World  F'-eedom"  was  thus 
organl2ed.  The  demonstration  for  winning 
freedom  and  victory  led  by  Rev.  Mclntyre. 
and  the  publication  of  the  preface  to  the 
Amerasia  Papers  by  Dr.  Kubek.  manifest  the 
fact  that  antt-Communlsm  needs  more  sup- 
port. Nixon's  decision  to  send  troops  Into 
Cambodia  clearly  showed  that  the  President 
has  firm  determination  to  uphold  righteous- 
ness and  safeguard  freedom.  The  Republic 
of  China  haa  made  every  effort  to  lead  the 
WACL  and  APACL  movements.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  APACLROC,  we  have  decided  to 
substitute  "support"  for  "respond  to"  the 
"Captive  Nations  W««k"  to  emphasise  tbe 
significance  of  this  movement.  To  keep  tn 
line  with  the  present  world  situation,  a 
political  slogan:  "Struggle  for  Freedom  and 
Victory  during  the  70's"  will  be  presented  at 
the  rally  marking  the  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  this  year.  Through  past  experience, 
we  made  out  the  draft  for  observing  "Captive 
Nations  Week"  this  year. 

B.  Scheme 
(A)   Domestic   area    (Vi€   period   from   July 

16.     Thursday.     S970.    through     July    22. 

Wednesday.     1970    is     "Captive     Nations 

Week") 

(U  For   the   Whole   Country 

I.  Ask  the  Department  of  PoUtlcal  Warfare 
of  National  Defense  Ministry  to  Instruct  Ktn- 
men  and  Matsu  that  various  struggle-for- 
freedom  and  antl -enslavement  activities 
should  be  held  during  the  week.  The  psy-war 
against  the  mainland  coast  should  be 
Intensified. 

3.  Ask  Taiwan  Provincial  Oovernment  and 
the  Provincial  Office  of  Kuomlnung  to  In- 
struct county  or  municipal  governments  and 
party  offices  to  help  local  civic  bodies  to  ob- 
serve the  "Captive  Nations  Week,"  according 
to  the  local  conditions  wi*h  reference  to  this 
draft. 

3.  Ask  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the  De- 
partment of  Education  of  TPG,  and  the  Edu- 
cation Bureau  of  the  Taipei  City  Oovernment 
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to  inatruct  all  the  universities,  coUegea.  mld- 
cDe  achoolA,  primary  schools  to  stress  to  the 
faculties  and  students  the  significance  of  the 
"Captive  Nations  Week"  movement. 

4.  Ask  the  Government  Information  Office 
of  the  Executive  Yuan,  the  information  Com' 
mission  of  TPG.  and  the  Information  Depart- 
ment of  the  Taipei  City  Government  and  the 
Cultural  Bureau  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
to  Instruct  all  the  news  agencies,  newspapers, 
magazines,  radio  and  T.  V.  sutlona  in  the 
country  to  stress  the  significance  of  the 
movement,  to  report  In  detail  the  news  of 
various  activities  caking  place,  and  to  present 
a  series  of  commentaries,  editorials  and  artl- 
cles  In  connection  with  the  movement. 

6.  Ask  the  Taiwan  Postal  Administration 
to  Instruct  all  the  post  offices  to  affix  on  every 
piece  of  mall  a  postmark  bearing  the  slogan, 
"Support  Captive  Nations  Week  Movement" 
during  the  week. 

a.  AsJc  the  Political  Welfare  Department  of 
the  Taiwan  Garrison  Command  to  Instruct 
all  the  cinemas  to  project  slogan-slides  on 
screens  during  the  week. 

7.  Ask  the  U-S.  Congress  to  send  delegates 
to  take  part  In  the  actlvttlee  In  China  during 
the  week. 

8.  At  13:30,  noon,  on  July  16  (Wednesday), 
a  news  conference  wUl  be  held  to  report  the 
preparatory  work  and  the  working  program. 

9.  At  9  AM.,  on  July  17  (Friday),  a  mass 
rally  by  people  of  aU  walks  of  life  in  the 
Republic  of  China  will  be  held  at  the  City 
Hall. 

10.  Ou  July  10  ask  the  China  Mainland 
Famine  Relief  Association  to  preside  over  an 
anti-Mao.  antt-Conununlsm  symposium  with 
antl-Communlst  freedom-seekers  participat- 
ing. 

11.  On  July  18  (Friday)  ask  the  Civic  Or- 
ganizations Activity  Centar  to  sponsor  a 
symposium  In  support  of  the  "Captive  Na- 
tions Week"  and  "Struggle  for  Freedom  and 
Victory  During  70's"  movements.  Meanwhile 
ask  the  Islamic  Federation  of  China  to  pre- 
side over  a  religious  rite. 

12.  On  July  19  (Saturday),  ask  tbe  Over- 
seas Chinese  Association  to  sponsor  a  sym- 
poelum  on  "Expanalon  of  the  United  Front 
against  Communism"  and  "Supporting  the 
Struggle  for  Freedom  and  Victory  During 
70's  Movement"  by  Overseas  Chinese  all  over 
the  world. 

13.  On  July  30  (Sunday),  ask  the  Chinese 
Toutb  Corps  to  hold  an  internatlcnal  young 
people's  symposium  in  support  of  the  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week"  and  "Against  Appease- 
ment." Meanwhile  ask  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant Churches  to  sponsor  religious  activities. 

U.  On  July  31  (Mondfty).  ask  Chinese 
Women's  Association  to  sponsor  a  sympo- 
sium in  support  of  the  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  and  the  "Struggle  for  Freedom  and 
Victory  During  70'8." 

15.  Ask  Chen  Shen  Broadcasting  Company 
to  sponsor  a  symposlom  on  the  air  In  support 
of  tbe  "Captive  Nations  Week"  and  the 
"Struggle  for  Freedom  and  Victory  During 
70s.* 

16.  Ask  Buddhists,  Taolsts  and  other  re- 
ligious bodies  to  set  a  dat«  respectively  for 
themselves  during  the  week  to  hold  rellfiloua 
rites  in  connection  with  the  movements. 

17.  Make  a  number  of  balloons  during  the 
week  to  help  make  the  propaganda  more 
effective. 

(B)  Overseas  areas 

18.  Ask  Section  3  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  Kuomintang.  the  Overseas  Affairs  Commis- 
sion and  the  Overseas  Chinese  Association  to 
help  Overseas  Chinese  units  and  newsp^ers 
make  uss  of  every  means  possible  to  respond 
to  the  activities  concerned. 

19.  Aak  the  Overseas  Department  of  the 
Broadcasting  Corporation  of  China  to  broed- 
caat  in  various  languages  the  activities  In 
China  In  support  of  the  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  and  "Struggle  for  Freedom  and  Vic- 
tory during  the  70*8"  with  a  view  to  expand- 


ing International  propaganda  and  political 
impact. 

30.  Send  copies  of  the  draft  of  the  working 
program  of  marking  the  "Captive  Nations 
Week"  and  the  "Struggle  for  Freedom  and 
Victory  during  the  70's  Movement"  in  the 
Republic  of  China  to  the  APACL  and  WACL 
Secretariats  and  ask  them  to  forward  the 
copies  to  member  and  observer  oountrtee 
with  the  intention  of  expanding  the  move- 
ments across  the  world. 

(C)   For  the  areaa  behind  the  iron  curtatn 

31.  Aak  the  radio  stations  In  charge  of 
psychological  warfare  to  arrange  on-the-spot 
broadcasts  and  special  programs  to  transmit 
continuously  to  the  Chinese  mainland  and 
tbe  areas  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  Eiirope 
so  as  to  arouse  antl-Communlst  feelings  of 
the  captive  people. 

33.  Ask  Central,  Kuan  Hua,  Military.  Air 
Force.  Fu  Bklng,  and  Chen  Tee  Radio  Sta- 
tions to  intensify  psychological  offensives 
against  the  Chinese  mainland.  Also  ask  the 
Department  of  Political  Warfare  of  the  Min- 
istry of  National  Defence  to  launch  psy-war 
propaganda  s^ainst  the  mainland  by  means 
of  air-drtftlng,  sea-floating,  broadcasting, 
and  loudspeaking  from  the  area  of  Klnmen 
and  Matsu. 

DoctrMSMTs:  Akkival  Statsmemt  or  Da.  Kn 

CBXHG-KANQ     at     THK    KOfPO     AnPOKT     IN 

Scom. 

(Eorroa's  Ndtk. — ^Dr.  Ku  led  a  9-man  par- 
liamentarian good-will  mission  In  South 
Korea  (June  23-June  37)  with  the  hope  of 
strengthening  the  friendship  and  coopera- 
tion among  parliamentarians  of  the  two 
countries.) 

It  Is  my  privilege  and  pleasure  to  visit  the 
Republic  of  Korea  with  members  of  the  Re- 
public of  China  Parliamentarian  Mission  at 
the  invitation  of  Speaker  Lee  of  the  Korean 
National  Assembly. 

Under  the  distinguished  l«aderahlp  of 
President  Park  and  with  tbe  concerted  ef- 
forts of  the  Korean  National  Assembly  and 
the  Korean  Government,  the  Republic  of 
Korea  has  scored  great  achievements  in 
various  domestic  activities,  especially  eco- 
nomic reconstruction  and  has  made  Immense 
contributions  m  external  activities  In  safe- 
guarding Asia's  security  and  freedom.  All 
these  deserve  our  admiration.  At  present,  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of 
China,  as  brother  nations  and  friends  in 
adversity,  are  fighting  together  for  their  na- 
tional freedom  and  the  freedom  of  mankind. 
Members  of  the  Republic  of  China  Parlia- 
mentarian Mission  and  I  have  visited  your 
country  on  many  occasions.  At  this  time  we 
wish  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
express  our  admiration  for  President  Park 
and  extend  our  greetings  to  members  of  the 
Korean  National  Assembly  and  our  ECorean 
friends. 

At  a  time  when  the  world  Is  filled  with 
tension  and  the  situation  In  Southeast  Asia 
is  most  serious,  it  Is  meaningful  that  the 
Parliamentarians  of  our  two  Nations  deepen 
understanding.  Increase  cooperation,  develop 
comxQon  wisdom  and  unite  all  anti-Commu- 
nist forces  for  the  realisation  of  victories  in 
our  antl-Conmiunlst  endeavors. 

Respokbx  bt  Da.  Ku  Chkkg-kaho  at  DtNTvra 
Given  by  trk  Koskan  National  Abskmblt 

Honorable  Speaker  Rhee,  Distinguished 
Parliamentarians.  Ladles  and  Gentlemen : 
My  fellow  parllanyntarlans  and  I  from  the 
Republic  of  China  feel  deeply  honored  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  visit  the  Republic 
of  Korea  at  the  Invitation  of  Speaker  Rhe«. 
Tour  hospitality  at  this  dinner  tonight  la 
truly  memorable.  On  behaU  of  my  mlssloQ.  I 
want  to  extend  to  all  of  you  our  sincere 
gratitude. 

On  this  visit  of  ours,  we  have  brought  with 
us  the  frlandahlp  of  the  people  of  the  Be- 
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public  of  China  toward  the  poeple  of  tbe 
Republic  of  Korea.  Most  members  of  our 
mlaslon  have  visited  this  country  man* 
times.  But  this  visit  is  especially  slgnlflcaitt 
because  we  are  here  at  the  beginning  of  » 
new  decade  when  the  antl-Communlsc  situa- 
tion in  Asia  and  the  wt^ld  is  starting  «  q^v 
phase  of  development  and  because  we  are 
here  to  exchange  views  about  the  world  vitb 
all  of  you  distinguished  parliamen  tar  labs  oi 
this  great  nation.  We  feel  closer  to  you  uul, 
for  that  reason,  we  are  truly  excited. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  your  grest 
President  Park,  all  of  you  people  of  the  B*- 
publlc  of  Korea  have  worked  together  stren- 
uously and  con.'structlvely.  You  have  made 
great  endeavors  to  build  up  the  nation  as 
you  continue  your  fight  agalJast  the  ""fmtea 
Over  the  last  few  years  you  have  made  mft- 
cially  fast  progress  and  noteworthy  achleva- 
ments  in  your  military,  political,  economle. 
cultural  and  other  fields.  We  undentand  very 
well  that  among  the  key  factors  behind  this 
rapid  progress  are  the  great  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness with  which  the  Korean  NaUooa) 
Assembly  has  been  carrying  out  its  lavauk- 
tng  assignments.  This  deserves  our  heartMt 
admiration. 

The  Republics  of  China  and  Korea  have 
built  up  tbe  strongest  antl-Commimlst  bas- 
tions In  Asia  today.  Tbe  two  nations  also 
have  provided  outstanding  models  of  demo> 
cratlc  government  and  free  society.  The  peo- 
pies  of  the  two  nations  should  work  hsnlcr 
hereafter  In  awakening  the  other  free  Aslu 
Nations  and  in  promoting  tbe  free  Asisni' 
unity  and  struggle.  We  firmly  believe  that 
the  close  cooperation  and  Joint  efforts  of  the 
Republics  of  China  and  Korea  will  continue 
to  contribute  positively  to  the  proteotlon 
of  security,  freedom  and  peace  In  Asia  and 
the  entire  world. 

We  are  truly  grateful  for  the  Korean  Na- 
tional Assembly's  strenuous  preparAtlons  for 
our  visit.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
great  hospitality.  My  colleagues  and  I  will 
now  drink  to  Uie  well-being  of  your  Pres- 
ident Park,  to  the  growth  and  prosperity 
of  your  great  tuition,  and  to  the  health  and 
happiness  of  Speaker  Rhee  and  all  of  you 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Thank  you  very  muflh. 

Address  bt  WACL  HONoasBY  Pbbsidxkt  Ktr 

cmcno-kano  at  the  wacl/apacl  kdu 

Chaptxb 

Mr.  Chalmian.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  On 
this  visit  to  the  Republic  of  Korea  with  s 
Parliamentarians*  Mission  from  the  Republic 
of  China  at  the  Invitation  of  the  HoDonble 
Rhee  Hyo  Sang.  Speaker  of  your  National 
Aaoembiy.  I  feel  very  happy  and  excited  to 
see  all  of  you  colleagues  of  the  WACL/APACl 
Korea  Chapter  again.  I  have  been  to  Seoul 
many  times,  each  time  seeing  new  slgn.i  of 
rapid  progress  not  noted  on  previous  vlslta. 
A3  a  faithful  friend  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
I  am  privileged  to  share  your  honor  and  pride. 
I  extend  to  all  of  you  my  heartfelt  respect 
for  you  and  your  fellow  countrymen's  ns- 
tlon-buildlng  efforts  and  achievements  un- 
der tbe  able  leadership  of  President  Park. 

The  growth  of  your  national  strength  hat 
had  positive  effects  on  the  entire  Aslsn  and 
world  situation.  Important  contributions 
have  been  made.  One  notable  example  of 
your  endeavor  along  the  direction  of  time  to 
your  promotion  of  the  antl-CommunW 
movement.  Tou  have  made  the  Asian  Pe(^ 
pies'  Antl-Communlst  League  grow  up  as  Uw 
World  Antl-Communlst  League. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  APACL  held  Its  in- 
augural conference  in  this  country.  The  pro- 
posal to  establish  WACL  was  also  made  tn 
this  country.  Regarding  both  APACL  and 
WACL,  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China 
have  from  the  very  beginning  cooperated  and 
endeavored  closely  together.  The  two  na- 
tions have  provided  the  main  motivating 
power  for  the  APACL  and  WACL  movements. 
We  have  sown  the  seeds  together.  We  bavt 
watered  the  field  together.  And  now  our  ef- 
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lorti  have  borne  fruit.  Our  seedlings  have 
grown  into  strong  trees. 

Needless  to  say.  It  is  not  easy  to  promote 
our  WACL  and  APACL  movements  against 
the  re^'orse  current  of  appeasement.  We  are 
lowing  our  boat  against  the  stream.  This  is 
%  very  difficult  task.  But  the  Korean  govern- 
ment is  providing  the  WACL  Secretariat  with 
luong  material  and  spiritual  assistance.  The 
%attti  Chapter  1.1  positively  working  for  the 
growth  of  WACL.  As  WACL'B  honorary 
president  and  concurrently  president  of  the 
WACL/APACL  China  Chapter.  I  have  felt 
duty-bound  to  exert  myself  to  the  utmost. 
AH  these  have  combined  to  serve  as  the  core 
of  strength  for  the  continuation  and  develop- 
H«nt  of  the  WACL  movement.  Our  efforts 
ue  not  Just  for  the  Republic  of  China  or  the 
Republic  of  Korea.  We  are  working  for  the 
freedom  aiwl  security  of  the  whole  of  Asia. 
We  are  striving  for  the  freedom  and  peace 
of  mankind.  This  reaponalbUity  entrusted  to 
ui  by  our  time  is  a  very  heavy  one.  But  wo 
have  been  gallanUy  shouldering  this  respon- 
itbiuty. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  establishment 
of  WACL.  we  have  seen  notable  developments 
ftDd  achievements.  The  organization  is  much 
ftronger  now.  The  Thai.  Philippine  and  Ja- 
p»D  Chapters  have  been  reorganized  and 
nreogthened.  We  can  now  bring  forth  a 
much  greater  Joint  strength.  As  regards  our 
flxtcmal  relations,  we  can  say  that  through 
our  cloee  cooperation  with  all  the  other  in- 
ternational an ti -Communist  organisations. 
WACL  Is  now  the  true  center  of  all  the  free- 
dom forces  in  the  world.  We  have  worked  for 
the  establishment  of  tbe  World  Touth  Antl- 
Oommunlst  League.  We  also  have  helped  the 
tftablL&hment  of  the  American  Council  for 
World  Freedom.  Torches  of  antl-Commu- 
X'S'on  fcre  now  in  the  hands  of  the  younger 
feneration  as  well.  We  also  are  poaiUvely  and 
effectively  arousing  the  silent  masses  of  vari- 
ous nations  and  promoting  the  rise  of  free- 
dom forces  throughout  the  world.  We  can  say 
that  we  are  triily  representing  the  correct 
reasoning  and  highest  conscience  of  our  time 
and  that  we  are  marching  precisely  in  the  di- 
rection of  history. 

For  the  Executive  Board  meetings  of  WACL 
and  APACL  in  Tokyo  in  mid-May.  General 
Lee  Eung-Joon,  chairman  of  this  chapter,  was 
present.  The  meetings  made  suitable  prepa- 
rations  for   this    years   WACL   and   APACL 
Conferences.  At  this   opening  stage  of  the 
,        i»708.    the    proposed   WACL   Conference    In 
^         ivp^u    will    have    very    Important    political 
significance    and   wlU   certainly   enable   the 
league  to  take  big  forward  strides. 
'  The  overall  goal  of  the  WACL  movement 

Is  now  victory  for  freedom  In  the  1970a.  I 
want  therefore  to  lay  before  you  three  basic 
guidelines  for  the  Joint  efforts  of  all  the 
WACL  people. 

First,  ova  major  task  for  the  present  stage 
ibould  be  to  expand  the  international  antl- 
Oommunlst  united  front,  develop  the  antl- 
Oommunlst  unity  of  tbe  people  Into  anll- 
Oommunist  cooperation  among  the  govern- 
ments, and  fifttabllsh  a  regional  security  sys- 
tem for  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Second,  we  must  arouse  the  silent  masses, 
stimulate  their  antt-Communlst  fighting 
spirit,  strongly  oppose  and  hit  back  at  the 
sppeasers.  mlddle-of-the-roaders  and  non- 
alignment  factions  that  are  adding  fuel  to 
tbe  flames  of  Communism. 

Third,  we  should  positively  cultivate  tbe 
younger  generation's  antl-Communlst  knowl- 
•dge  and  strength  and  make  the  young  people 
become  the  main  force  in  our  allout  fight  to 
protect  freedom  in  the  1970. 

I  will  be  always  with  you  In  our  Joint 
endeavor  to  attain  the  goals  I  have  Just  men- 
tioned. Lastly,  I  want  to  thank  you  once 
again  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  talk 
with  you  and  share  with  you  my  views  about 
the  APACL  and  WACL  movements.  With  our 
•xperlence  of  constant  struggle  for  more  than 
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a  decade,  we  are  now  looking  forward  to  a 
surging  tide  in  the  1970a.  I  will  always  stand 
by  your  side  and  put  forth  every  ounce  of  my 
energy  for  our  Joint  victorious  attainment  of 
the  World  An  ti -Communist  League's  lofty 
goals. 

China  Todat— Taiwan  Fbbkwat  to  Oosr 
$468  MxLUON 
The  Chinese  government  created  a  special 
agency  early  June  In  preparation  for  the 
launching  of  the  largest  engineering  project 
in  Taiwan. 

The  new  agency,  offlclally  called  Taiwan 
Area  Freeway  Construction  Bureau  (TAFCB) 
taJtes  care  of  the  planning,  financing,  design- 
ing and  supervision  of  a  376-kllQmeter  (234 
miles )  freeway  linking  Keelung  in  north 
Taiwan  and  Kaohsiung  in  south  Taiwan. 

The  freeway  will,  cost  some  U5M68  mil- 
lion, the  most  expensive  project  ever 
launched  by  the  Chinese  government  In 
Taiwan. 

Construction  will  start  in  March.  1971  and 
will  be  completed  In  December,  1976  In  three 
stages  according  to  priority  designated  by 
experts. 

An  international  tender  will  be  held  in 
October  under  the  supervision  of  the  World 
Bank  to  select  the  contractor.  So  for  many 
world  renowned  construction  companies 
have  decided  to  take  part  in  the  bidding. 

At  least  three  months  are  needed  for  the 
winning  bidder  to  make  preparations  for  the 
construction.  About  USt87  million  worth  of 
road  construction  equipment  has  to  be  pro- 
cured, either  locally  or  abroad,  before  con- 
struction begins. 

Once  the  work  starts,  at  least  5^0  oper- 
ators are  needed  to  man  the  various  pieces 
of  mechanical  equipment.  To  recruit  and 
train  such  operators  la  an  Immense  Job. 

Some  90  million  cubic  meters  of  land  have 
to  be  removed.  The  volume  is  ten  times 
larger  r>>fty>  the  Cross-Island  Highway  which 
iB  so  far  a  milestone  of  Taiwan's  highway 
construction. 

The  land  removed  is  enough  to  build  a 
wail  of  two  meters  high  and  one  meter  wide 
around  the  equator. 

Because  of  the  rugged  terrain  in  western 
Taiwan.  61  "three  dimensional  interchanges" 
will  be  built  to  ensure  free  motor  traffic,  in 
addition  to  more  than.  1,000  crossings. 

According  to  the  priority  designated  by 
experts  and  approved  by  the  Central  Govern- 
ment, the  Keelung-Tangmel  section  will  be 
constructed  In  the  first  stage.  This  section. 
totaling  70  kilometers,  calls  for  a  total  out- 
Uy  of  US4131  mlUlon. 

The  second  stage  Includes  the  construction 
of  Tazigmel-Halnchu  section  {22-km).  Chla- 
yl-Talnan  section  5S-km)  and  Tainan  Feng- 
sha  section  (6fi-fcm).  It  needs  a  toul  of  US 
•146.4  mUllon. 

The  last  stage  is  for  the  construction  of 
the  Hslnchu-Talchung  section  (86-km) ,  Tal- 
chung-Tounau  section  (fl5-km )  and  Tounan- 
Chiayl  section  (23-km) ,  totalling  173  kilome- 
ters. The  construction  cost  Is  US»ao6,960.000. 
Construction  of  the  flrvt  stage  will  start  in 
March,  1971  and  will  t>e  completed  In  De- 
cember. 1973.  The  second  stage  will  be  started 
in  January,  1973  and  completed  In  June.  1974. 
The  last  stage  will  begin  in  July,  1973  and 
end  In  December,  1977. 

The  foundation  of  the  freeway  will  be  43 
meters  wide  for  el^t-lane  traffic  and  37  me- 
ters wide  for  fotir-lane  traffic.  The  designated 
speed  is  120  kph  (76  mph)  on  plain  area  and 
100  kph  (63.5  mph)  on  hilly  area. 

According  to  a  feasibility  report  worked 
out  by  De  Leuw  Oather  and  International,  a 
consultant  engineering  company  in  Chicago. 
the  in  vestment- return  rate  of  the  highway  is 
as  high  as  22.3  per  cent  calculating  from  the 
tangible  beneflu  envisaged. 

It  Is  estimated  that  in  1990.  15  years  after 
the  opening  of  the  freeway,  tbe  aggregate 
benefits  will  reach  TTS43.045  million,  includ- 
ing nS91,l&5  million  in  terms  of  time  value 


saving  and  the  reduction  of  operation  coat; 

and  570  million  saved  from  investment  In  the 
Improvement  of  the  existing  highways. 

The  bureau  is  headed  by  M-  H.  Hu.  deputy 
director  of  Taiwan  Highway  Bureau,  who  has 
taken  part  in  the  project  from  the  very  be- 
gtonlng.  The  new  bureau  has  a  staff  of  200. 
all  veteran  highway  engineers  and  experts. 

Niw   Poar   To    Accci.BaAn  iNysAsrsvcTtntE 
BTnLotrF 

Taiwan  will  have  lu  foiirth  international 
seaport  before  this  decade  Is  out.  The  port, 
located  at  Wuchl  near  Talchung,  central  Tai- 
wan, represents  another  giant  stride  taken  by 
the  government  in  its  allout  infrastructural 
buildup. 

Tbe  construction  of  Talcbung  port  calls 
for  a  total  outlay  of  NT»8,318  milUon.  ac- 
cording to  the  final  study  report  prepared  by 
Japanese  harbor  experts.  And  the  fort  will 
be  completed  in  December  1980. 

By  July,  1974.  he  added,  the  port  will  be 
partially  operational.  Tbe  port  vUl  then  be 
able  to  handle  two  mlUlon  tons  of  cargo 
annually. 

Oonstruction  will  start  at  the  end  of  this 
year  or  early  next  year.  It  will  take  a  decade 
to  complete  tbe  whole  project. 

The  capacity  of  the  port  will  reach  four 
million  tons  of  cargo  a  year  in  1976. 

After  1980,  the  overall  capacity  of  tbe  port 
will  reach  eight  million  tons  a  year. 

The  project  includes  the  construction  of 
3,600  metera  of  breakwaters,  1,000  tons  of 
sand  prevention  dikes,  6,390  meters  of  dikes, 
7,650  meters  of  deepwater  wharves.  5.090  me- 
ters of  shallow-water  piers,  35.85  kilometers  of 
railway,  47  77  kllomewn  of  high-ay.  and  290 
meters  of  omt>ankments. 

About  00  million  cubic  meters  of  mud  will 
be  dredged.  Thu^y-flve  godowns.  three  sUos 
and  tliree  wharves  for  hazardous  cargo  will 
be  btUlt.  The  port  will  also  have  a  contamcr 
terminal  379,840  sqiiare  meters  in  area,  a 
cargo  yard  of  640,030  square  meters  and  an 
oU  pier. 

The  area  of  the  port  la  encompassed  by 
Tachla  river  to  the  north.  Tatu  river  to  the 
south,  and  the  harbor  highway  to  the  east- 
It  totals  990  hectares  in  area. 

The  port,  after  completion,  will  accelerate 
the  economic  and  social  development  in  ocn- 
tral  Taiwan,  create  more  Job  opportunities 
and  prevent  the  exodus  of  rural  population 
to  north  Talwan. 

The  ever-Increasing  volume  of  Taiwan's 
foreign  trade  led  to  the  government  decision 
to  build  more  international  seaports. 

Consideration  of  building  new  seaports  in 
Taiwan  started  sU  years  ago  when  harbor 
congeetlon  began  to  become  serious  as  a  re- 
sult of  tbe  Island's  fast  expanding  trade. 
Ships  have  to  wait  for  days  and  even  weeks 
to  unload  their  cargoes. 

The  three  existing  seaports.  Keelung, 
Kaoh«lu^g  and  Huallen,  cannot  cope  wlt^ 
the  fast  growing  volimie  of  exports  and  Im- 
ports. Efforts  were  made  to  expand  the  cargo 
handling  capacity  of  Kaobslung  and  Kee- 
lung, but  tihe  situation  has  not  been  Im- 
proved very  much. 

In  1067,  according  to  statistics  of  Ministry 
of  Communications,  th*  total  loading  vol- 
ume of  the  three  seaports  totalled  11,309.000 
metric  tons.  11  per  cent  over  the  set  goal. 
Se^ng  that  the  volume  will  Increase  to  36 
million  metric  tons  In  five  years  as  a  result 
of  the  economic  development,  the  Ministry 
of  Oommuni  cations  stepped  up  its  effort  to 
open  new  seaports. 

ExperU  of  the  Ministry  of  Communica- 
tions eeUmated  that  If  the  foreign  trade 
grows  at  a  rate  of  13  per  cent  a  year,  Taiwan 
will  have  to  handle  17  million  metric  tons 
of  cargo  by  1972. 

A  special  committee  was  set  up  in  Au^fust, 
1968  to  nuLke  a  detailed  study  and  concrete 
plans  on  the  matter.  Foreign  harbor  experts 
and  economists  were  invited  to  help  In  the 
survey  and  research  work. 
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Maxmi^nd  Todat:  Mao's  Osteich  Pozjct 
About  Open  Kzllxmo 

The  new  wave  of  mass  tilala  and  exKu- 
tlons  on  the  Chinese  mainland  In  January 
this  year  has  an  intriguing  side  that,  to  moet 
people.  Is  as  inexplicable  hs  the  fresh  out- 
burst of  outright  killing. 

That  other  side  li  the  silence  of  mainland 
mouthpieces  about  the  excessive  measures 
now  being  taJcen.  One  is  left  to  wonder  why 
after  all  the  fuss  surrounding  each  open  trial 
and  shooting,  the  pren  is  not  allowed  to  re- 
port  about  the  event. 

Some  thr«e  months  ago,  we  reported  In 
this  column  that  Mao  Tse-tung  was  sud- 
denly trigger-happy  again  Killing  as  a  way 
to  suppress  people  was  halted  after  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  early  1950'b  had  gone  too  far. 

But  Mao  iB  now  resorting  to  his  old  murder 
Cactlca  in  a  frantic  move  toward  docneBtlo 
peace  and  unity.  He  Is  different  this  time  in 
that  he  apparently  is  avoiding  publicity  t>e- 
yood  the  Immediate  circles  concerned. 

HO   nUSS   BEPORTS 

Trials  as  usual  are  taking  place  publicly. 
Sentences  are  handed  down  summarily 
Death  convicts  are  often  paraded.  Then 
comes  noisy  shooting.  But  this  Is  followed 
by  a  press  blackout.  People  in  the  areas 
concerned  may  talk  about  the  executions 
but  the  news  is  not  to  spread  to  the  other 
parts  of  Che  mainland. 

The  Communists  are  still  as  mercUeas  as 
they  can  l»e.  Victims  are  tortured,  spiritually 
and  then  physically.  People  are  killed  with- 
out being  told  why  Cbargea  are  often  in- 
vented. Executions  take  place  m  the  name 
of  the  people,  r^fardless  of  whether  the 
masses  approve  of  such  killing.  Whoever 
dares  to  openly  object  to  the  killing  stands 
a  good  chance  of  facing  the  firing  squad 
himself. 

People  OQ  the  Chinese  mainland  have 
learned  well  that  things  done  for  them  and 
in  their  name  are  Invariably  of  Petplng's  own 
Invention.  The  word  "people"  is  used  when- 
ever the  small  number  of  cop  rulers  want  to 
do  something  against  the  people. 

USTXNG 

These  public  trials  and  executions  have 
taken  place  over  the  past  lew  months: 

A  mass  trial  at  the  Workers'  Stadium  In 
Pelplng  January  27  was  followed  immediately 
and  on  the  spot  by  the  execution  of  19  young 
studenu.  It  wan  Ironic  that  the  youthful 
blood  had  to  be  shed  in  a  sporu  stadium 
for  youths  and  workers. 

More  than  190  persons  were  arrested  from 
January  through  April  in  Tlng-chlang  Coun- 
ty of  Yunnan,  then  taken  co  on  open  place 
for  public  trial  and  execution  under  antl- 
revoluuonary  charges.  About  50  per  cent  of 
them  were  formerly  in  the  military.  Others 
used  to  be  landlords  or  rich  farmers. 

One  public  trial  at  Puehhslu-sban  of  Can- 
ton March  7  ended  with  the  execution  of  37 
anti-Mao  Red  Guards  and  corrupt  elements. 

Pour  groups  were  executed  In  Canton  on 
March  38  and  29.  The  first  group  had  23  per- 
sona, the  second  had  19  and  the  last  two 
had  a  total  of  38.  All  the  shooting  took  place 
near  Lluhua  Bridge.  Some  of  the  victims 
were  from  Hongkong,  visiting  relatives  in 
Canton. 

Twelve  persons  lost  their  lives  after  a 
March  I  public  trial  on  the  playground  of 
the  Yun-fu  County  Middle  School  In  Kwang- 
tung. 

Early  In  March,  17  persons  were  executed 
In  the  Swatow  Special  District.  Twelve  others 
from  Lu-hal-feng  were  also  killed. 

In  Hslng-nlng  County  of  Kwangtung.  25 
persons  were  executed  on  March  28.  About 
a  dozen  of  them  had  attempted  to  sneak  out 
of  the  mainland.  TTiree  were  overse«a  Chi- 
nese returnees.  Five  were  former  servicemen 
who  had  taken  up  various  Jobs. 

In  the  province  of  Puklen,  a  public  trial 
at  Foochow  on  February  24  led  to  the  execu- 
tion of  36  persons  all  at  a  time.  This  waa 


witnessed  by  an  estimated  crowd  of  100.000. 
An  execution  in  Amoy  Involved  16  victims. 
They  had  been  paraded  through  Red  Guard 
Road  and  Tatung  Road. 

The  16  persons  shot  after  a  mass  trial  in 
Hulyang  County  included  a  former  district 
miayor,  a  steamship  company  executive  and 
hospital  superintendents. 

All  these  above-mentioned  atrocities  have 
been  made  known  to  the  outside  world  by 
Intelligence  sources  and  visitors  retximing  to 
Hongkong. 

But.  as  mentioned  already,  the  Commu- 
nists are  not  permitting  the  mainland  radio 
stations  and  aewspwpers  to  report  about 
these  trials  and  executions.  This  is  quite  un- 
like the  past  practice  of  giving  maximum 
publicity   to   anti-revolutionary   crimes. 

HEAD   IN   BAND 

These  are  most  probably  the  reasons  be- 
hind the  odd  silence  of  the  mainland  press 
about   the   recent   trials   and   executions: 

I.  Mao  Tse-ttmg  is  finding  it  increasingly 
harder  to  deceive  the  people.  High-handed 
measures  are  not  bringing  the  resulta  he 
wants.  Killing  has  to  be  done  when  his  en- 
emies have  to  be  dealt  with.  But  Mao  does  not 
want  too  much  publicity  for  fear  that  the 
people  m  general  may  turn  more  resolutely 
against  him.  Now  the  people  being  execut«d 
are  Red  Ouard  leaders,  military  officers,  eco- 
nomic officials,  overseas  Chinese  and  workers. 
These  anti-Moolsts  already  have  widespread 
support  on  the  mainland.  Punishment  as  a 
lesson  Is  all  right  but  cannot  be  allowed 
to  start  unnecessary  commotion. 

3.  Many  economic  officials  are  being  pun- 
ished because  of  their  sympathy  for  the  suf- 
fering nuusses.  Actions  to  protect  the  people's 
mteresta  are  not  what  the  Pelplng  regime 
wants.  Antl-revoluntlonary  crimes  are  not 
taken  Uterally  by  the  people.  The  regime 
cannot  let  offenders  go  but  dares  not  relate 
too  much  about  their  offenses. 

3.  Many  suong  antl-Maolsts  are  soldiers 
and  students.  Many  of  those  sent  down  to 
the  countryside  for  reform  through  labor 
have  had  to  be  executed.  The  names  and 
backgrounds  of  mass  trial  victims  cannot  be 
publicized  lest  the  press  reports  should  affect 
the  millions  of  other  persecuted  persons  in 
any  way  that  may  prove  harmful  to  the 
regime. 

This  Is  an  ostrich  policy.  Ostriches  are 
known  to  bury  heads  in  the  sand  when 
they  perceive  danger  The  Communists  will 
sooner  or  Iat«r  choke  themselves  that  way. 

COORESPONOSNCE     FXOM      MaNOjI:      TH£     SL'P- 
I'OESSING    or    StDOENT   DlSTTJaOANCI    IN   THE 

Philippines -Wn-H  the  Assistance  op  the 

WACL  AND  APACL  Philippines  CHAPrra 
(By  Lai  Jel-yuong) 

The  surge  of  student  disturbance  which 
took  place  on  June  28,  1970  in  the  Philip- 
pines bos  rapidly  diminished  within  a  few 
months  Althjugb  this  was  achieved  partly 
because  of  President  Marcos'  strong  will  and 
determination  m  opposition  to  Communism, 
the  WACL  and  APACL  Philippines  Chap- 
ter's assistance  were  also  worthy  of  note. 

The  Philippines  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Asian  PeopleV  Ami-Communiat  League 
and  the  Woild  Anti-Communlst  League.  The 
government  ol  the  Republic  has  given  full 
support  to  the  past  W.ACL  and  APACL  Con- 
ferences. Since  the  establishment  of  the 
APACL,  Manila  has  been  the  site  of  the  gen- 
eral confew^nce  three  umes.  and  the  incum- 
bent WACL  Secretary-general.  Dr.  Jose  Ma 
Hernandez,  is  also  Filipino. 

In  order  to  positively  expand  the  Chap- 
ter's activities  and  to  prepare  for  participat- 
ing in  the  4tb  WACL  and  I6th  APACL  Con- 
ferences to  be  held  in  Kyoto.  Japan  this 
coming  September  the  WACL  and  APACL 
Philippines  Chapter  waa  reorganized  last 
June  30  with  the  election  of  15  directors  and 
4  executive  members  Former  Speaker  of  the 
CongresB.  Congressman  Coraello  P.  Villa- 
real,  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Board  and 


Congressman     Ramon     D.     Bagatsinn     »»■ 
elected  President  e     wm 

Other  members  of  the  newly  elected  Board 
of  Directors  were  Col.  Ernesto  P.  Oolez  th» 
Examiner  of  Asia  New$  Weekly  Atty.  Leon  O 
Ty,  Congresman  Fermin  Z.  Coram.  Jr  Con 
gressman  Frisco  P.  San  Juan.  President  of 
Chiang  Kaj-shek  College,  Dr.  Poo  Shih-tiec 
leader  oI  Filipino  overseas  Chinese  Don  An' 
tonio  Roxas  Chua  and  Atty.  Antonio  M.  Bdeer 
Among  then..  Mr.  Meer  was  elected  flnjt  Vice 
President  of  the  Executive  Board  and  Mr 
Chua.  the  second  Vice  President.  The  pom 
of  Secretary -general  was  given  Col.  Oolez 

ColncidentaJy.  on  the  night  of  last  June  30 
while  members  of  the  WACL  and  APACL 
Philippines  Chapter  were  meeting  in  the 
Manila  Hotel  for  their  reorganizing,  thou- 
sands of  students  were  congregating  in  from 
of  the  Presidential  Office  Uunchlng  demoa- 
stratlons  and  violence  In  which  five  men  died 
and  hundreds  were  wounded.  It  was  tnUv 
a  "night  of  terror." 

One  of  the  Chapter  directors  later  told 
the  report«r  that  the  reorganizing,  carried 
on  simultaneously  with  the  student  disturb- 
ance,  was  very  significant  and  that  they 
felt  more  responsible  for  suppressing  it  snd 
bringing  peace  to   the  society  again. 

Right  after  the  officers  took  their  oath 
of  office,  the  WACL  and  APACL  Philippines 
Chapter,  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
dfHnestlc  situation,  unceasingly  extended 
their  work  throughout  the  country.  Tint 
of  all  they  secretly  held  a  symposium  with 
leading  officers  of  military  Intelligence.  lis- 
tenlng  to  their  report  on  the  Communist 
orgonlaatlon,  power  and  background  In  the 
Phlllpplnee.  The  report  Indicated  that  sev- 
eral radical  student  organizaUons  such  u 
the  Patriotic  Youth  Party  and  Philippines 
Democracy  Promotion  Association  were  sll 
Communist  branch  organizations  existing  in 
the  Philippines.  It  further  Indicated  that 
most  of  those  who  >oined  the  demonstraUon 
were  good  students.  They  were  only  hoping  to 
Instigate  the  government  to  offer  some  appro- 
priate changes  and  reforms  but  were  not 
in  agreement  on  utilizing  violence  to  over- 
throw the  existing  system. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  advocated 
overthrowing  the  government  and  caused 
a  lot  of  trouble  In  every  demonstration  were 
only  a  rebel  minority. 

The  Chapter  then  exchanged  viewi 
with  leaders  of  education,  Joumalum  snd 
youth  on  the  youth  problem  and.  by  means 
of  education  and  tools  of  mass  communica- 
tions, they  widely  revealed  to  their  people 
the  Communist  conspiracy  of  Inflltrsllng 
into  the  Phlhpplnes. 

After  the  demonstration  took  place  In  Ma- 
nila, newspapers,  radios  and  television,  made 
every  effort  to  make  their  reports  as  detailed 
as  they  could  Some  reporters  onJv  listened  to 
the  demonstrators,  thus  making  their  reports 
exaggerated  and  unreal. 

Perceiving  this  fact,  the  WACL  and  APACL 
Philippines  Chapter,  at  Its  first  public  sym- 
posium with  newspapermen,  magazine  pro- 
ducers, chief  editors  and  writers  of  special 
articles,  asked  the  officers  of  military  intelli- 
gence to  report  on  the  background  of  student 
disturbances  and  the  current  situation  of 
Communist  Infiltration  and.  on  the  otber 
hand.  listened  to  the  participants'  opinion 
about  the  effect  of  student  disturbances  on 
the  social  order.  They  unanimously  con- 
cluded that.  In  order  to  safeguard  peace  and 
democracy  in  the  Philippines,  all  news  medU 
shotild  avoid  the  danger  of  being  utilized  by 
the  Communists. 

Later  on,  tbey  held  another  symposium 
with  sponsors  and  editors  of  every  radio  sta- 
tion and  TV  corporation.  The  same  conclu- 
sion wae  drawn. 

The  third  symposium  Invited  all  the  presl- 
denta  of  universities  and  colleges  to  attend. 
They  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  urg- 
ing their  students  to  ohun  the  demonstra- 
tions so  that  they  would  not  be  used  by  the 
Communists. 
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In  addition,  fruitful  results  had  also  re- 
lulted  from  the  two  symposiums  held  with 
the  sponsors  of  every  advertising  company 
pg  well  as  the  leaders  of  youth  and  women's 
organlaatloos. 

The  Filipino  student  disturbance  erupted 
OD  June  36,  reached  its  climax  In  February 
Ud  March,  diminished  In  April  and  vanished 
in  May.  As  to  whether  there  will  be  a  rectir- 
rence  It  is  too  early  to  speculate. 

Echo — From  Ooa  Founds  Ajooad 
Dkab  Dk.  Ktr  Chemc-kang:  The  Australian 
political  scene  Is  t>ecomlng  worse.  We  are 
fsclng  a  Vietnam  moratorium  on  May  8.  9 
and  10th.  There  are  about  75  politicians  from 
tbe  Australian  Labour  Party  taking  part  in 
the  moratorium.  Straight  after  the  morator- 
ium I  wUl  apeak  in  Melbourne  and  Adelaide 
analysing  the  political  happenings  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

I  must  also  mention  to  you  that  the  Aus- 
trsllon  representation  at  the  conference  in 
Bangkok  was  not  the  best.  It  seems  that 
there  are  people  who  are  prepared  to  use  the 
conference  as  on  outlet  for  a  holiday.  This  is 
most  unfortunate.  There  are  seriously  minded 
tntl -Communist  politicians  in  Australia  and 
In  the  nearest  future  I  will  submit  their 
names  to  you  for  cooslderatlon  of  eventually 
inviting  them  to  attend  the  Tokyo  confer- 
ence. I  have  also  discussed  this  matter  with 
the  Australian  minister  for  foreign  affairs 
Mr.  William  MeMahon.  I  do  think  he  realizes 
that  Australia  must  take  a  more  serious  at- 
titude towards  the  conference. 
Yours  sincerely. 

EUIA    RODZX. 

DcAa  Da.  Ku  Cheng-kang;  Recently  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  sending  you  reports  of  our 
sntl-Communlst  activities  here  in  Australia, 
snd  now  I  am  enclosing  3  additional  photo- 
pictures  of  the  an tl -Communist  public  meet- 
mg  on  the  ISth  April  and  also  our  demon- 
Btratlon  In  Sydney,  on  April  22nd. 

1  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
publish  them,  so  as  to  let  the  people  every- 
where know  that  we  ore  continuing  our  ded- 
icated fight  against  tbe  Communist  crim- 
inals, regardless  of  serious  obstacles  and 
difficulties. 

I  was  hoping  that  we  might  t>e  able  to 
organize  a  demonstration  against  the  Com- 
munists at  the  some  time  as  the  Commu- 
nltta  and  their  hirelings  staged  the  so-called 
"AntI- Vietnam  Moratorium."  which  is  in 
progress  now  here  In  Australia,  but  I  deeply 
regret  to  say  that  Australian  organizations, 
which  we  have  approached,  have  declined  to 
take  part  for  fear  that  our  activity  might 
lead  to  violence.  Personally  I  think  that  it  is 
the  attitude  of  the  defeatists,  and  a  very 
poor  excuse  for  refusing  to  counter  tbe  pres- 
sure and  blatant  lies  of  the  Communists. 

As  It  Is  quite  evident  to  us  that  the  Aus- 
tralian organizations  will  not  participate  in 
sntl-communLst  activities,  we  will  continue 
to  rely  on  our  own  forces  in  the  future,  and 
ve  are  now  planning  to  make  a  big  antl- 
Oommunist  march  through  Sydney  during 
tbe  Captive  Nations  Week  on  Sunday,  13th 
July. 

We  don't  seem  to  hear  of  any  activity  by 
the  Australian  Chapter  of  WACL.  which  Is  a 
tragedy,  because  the  Communist  disease 
mu5t  not  be  left  unchallenged.  It  must  be 
fought  and  It  must  be  defeated!!! 
Yours  faithfully, 

A,  Olechnik. 

Ora  AcTivrriEs:  Poemcx  CANAOtAN  Pbime 
UiNisTca  VismNC  WACL/ APACL  China 
Ohapteb 

Former  C&nadlan  prime  minister  John  G. 
Diefenbaker  called  on  Dr  Ku  Cheng-kang, 
president  of  WACL/APACL,  June  6  at  the 
latter's  chapter.  Regarded  as  one  of  tbe 
strongest  antl -Communist  leaders  In  Canada 


opposing  the  recognition  of  the  Pelplng  re- 
gime. John  O.  Diefenbaker,  memt>er  of  the 
Canadian  Psrlioment.  extensively  exchanged 
views  with  the  renowned  Chinese  antl-Com- 
munlst  fighter,  with  emphasis  placed  on  the 
Importance  of  no  recognition  of  the  Pelplng 
regime  by  his  government.  With  several  dec- 
ades of  antl-Communlst  experience.  Dr.  Ku 
told  the  distinguished  visitor  from  alar  that 
the  final  goal  for  the  government  ol  the  Re- 
public of  China  OS  well  as  its  people  Is  to 
destroy  Mao's  regime,  to  recover  the  Chinese 
mainland  and  to  deliver  the  enslaved  peo- 
ple from  under  the  Chinese  Communists, 

Parliamentarian  Diefenbaker  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  party  hosted  by  Dr.  Ku. 
Also  Invited  to  the  dinner  party  were  Presi- 
dent Huang  Kuo-shu  of  the  Legislative 
Yuan.  Secretar>-- General  Huang  Shao-kuo  of 
the  National  Security  Council.  Cardinal  Paul 
Yu-pln.  President  Chlcn  Shlhllang  of  the 
Acodemia  Slnica.  President  Huang  Chl-lu  of 
the  Academla  Hlstorlca  and  Deputy  Secre- 
tary-General Hsleh  Jantzu  of  the  Central 
Committee.  Kuomlntang. 

WELCOMING  INDIAN   PARLIAMENTARIANS 

Smt  Suctaeta  Krlpalanl.  member  of  the  In- 
dian Parliament,  called  on  Dr.  Ku  Cheng- 
kang  June  9.  In  their  meeting.  Smt  Sucheta 
Krlpalani  expressed  the  wish  of  the  major- 
ity of  Indian  people  to  maintain  close  ties 
with  the  Republic  of  China.  After  being 
briefed  on  the  development  of  WACL  and 
APACL.  the  Indian  parliamentarian  highly 
praised  the  remarkable  achievements  made 
by  WACL  and  APACL  as  well  as  the  China 
Chapter  under  the  excellent  leadership  of  Dr. 
Ku  and  promised  to  devote  herself  to  the 
course  of  promoting  Sino-Indlon  relation- 
ship. 

Dr.  Ku  received  Behan  Vajpayee,  member 
of  Indian  Parliament  and  leader  of  the 
Bharatiya  Jona  Sang  June  12.  In  the  meet- 
ing, both  of  them  agreed  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  AalBJi  Parliamentarians'  Union 
should  be  expanded  by  Inclusion  of  the  In- 
dian Parliomentarlana  belonging  to  the  op- 
poeltlon  party. 

CABLE   PROM   PRESmBNT   OF   COSTA   RICA 

President  Jose  Flguerea  of  the  Republic 
of  Costa  Rica  cabled  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-Kang, 
president  of  WACL/APACL  China  Chapter 
June  9  stating  "AORADEZCO  AMABLE 
MEMSAJE  OCA3ION  INAUGURACION  PRE- 
SIDENCIAL  PUNTO  COMPLACEME  REIT- 
ERAR  SENTIMIENTOS  RESPALDO  MOV- 
IMIENTO  WACL."  President  Jose  PIgueres 
was  the  vice  chairman  of  the  First  WACL 
Conference  held  in  Taipei  in  September  of 
1967.  Since  then  Dr.  Ku  has  been  main  coin- 
ing contact  with  President  Jose  Flgtireres. 

JOINT     MEBTIWC     OF     COMMrTTEEfi     OF 
WACL/APACL   CHINA    CHAP7SB 

A  Joint  meeting  of  the  three  Committees 
(International  Publicity,  Psychological  War- 
fare, and  Research  and  Publication)  of 
WACL/APACL  China  Chapter  was  held  June 
16  at  the  Chapters'  conference  room.  It  was 
understood  that,  at  the  meeting,  resolutions 
to  prepare  a  "General  Program  of  Action  for 
World  FVeedom  in  I970's"  to  be  referred  to 
the  forthcoming  WACL  Conference  for  adop- 
tion, and  to  call  on  leaders  of  Asian  free  na- 
tions participating  In  the  following  APACL 
Conference  for  convocation  of  a  conference 
on  Asian  security  were  adopted. 

In  addition,  extensive  exchanges  of  views 
on  the  major  proposals  to  be  referred  to  the 
4th  WACL  Conference  and  the  16th  APACL 
Conference  to  be  held  in  Japan  this  fall  as 
well  OS  on  the  contents  of  a  series  of  publi- 
cations on  "Fundamental  Principles  Against 
Appeasement"  and  "Formation  of  Asian- 
Pacific  Regional  Security  Organization"  were 
made  at  the  meeting. 

Dr.  Ku  presided  over  the  Joint  meeting 
in  which  more  than  90  dignitaries  and  au- 
thoritative experts  of  the  Republic  of  China 
participated. 


DDTHCB  PARTT  IN  HONOR  OF  OCLBOATBS  TO  THC 
THIRD  ASIAN  WRZTXRS  CONFCRENCC  OF  TUB 
INTERNATIONAL  P.EJ«. 

In  order  to  extend  the  warmest  welcome 
to  special  guests  and  delegates  of  the  Srd 
Asian  Writers'  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
tional P.E.N..  the  WACL/APACL  Chapter.  In 
conjunction  with  its  ten  international  or- 
ganization member  untu  such  as  the  Com- 
mittee for  Promotion  of  Stno-Japanese  Co- 
operation, the  Slno- American  Cultural  & 
Economic  Association,  tbe  Si  no- Australian - 
New  Zealand  Cultural  &  Economic  Associa- 
tion, the  Sino-Indlan-Burmese  Cultural  As- 
sociation, the  Slno-Japanese  Cultural  At  Eco- 
nomic AsscKlation.  the  Stno-Korean  Cultural 
Association,  the  Slno -Malaysian -Singapore 
Cultural  &  Economic  Association,  tbe  Sino- 
PhlUpplne  Cultiiral  ft  Economic  Association, 
tbe  Stno-Tbai  Association,  and  the  Slno- 
Vletnameoe  Cultural  ft  Economic  Associa- 
tion, hosted  a  dinner  party  June  9  at  tbe 
Intenmtlonal  Hall  of  the  Ambassador  Hotel. 
Taipei  in  their  honor. 

At  the  dinner  party.  Dr.  Ku  representing 
the  host  units  delivered  a  speech  stressing 
free  expression  and  for  all  nunklnd  which 
was  responded  to  by  Arved  Vllrlald,  a  writer 
of  Estonia  In  exile. 

The  Third  Asian  Writer's  Conference  of 
tbe  International  P.E.N,  waa  held  In  Taipei 
June  16  thru  19  of  this  year  with  about  ISO 
special  guests  and  delegates  from  20  coun- 
tries. 

HOLDING  STMPOSTUH  FOR  PHILIPPINC  EDUCA- 
TORS' GOODWILL  MISiSION  TO  THE  KEPL'BLIC  OF 
CHINA 

Dr.  Ku  received  a  ten-member  Philippine 
Educator's  Goodwill  Mission  to  the  Republic 
of  China  headed  by  Dr.  Benito  P.  Reyes. 
president  of  the  City  University  of  Manila. 
June  30  at  his  Chapter.  In  addition  co  a 
briefing  on  the  development  of  WACL  and 
APACL.  Dr.  Ku  arranged  a  symposium  be- 
tween tbe  distinguished  visitors  and  Chinese 
authoritative  experts  on  Chinese  Communl&t 
affairs.  At  the  symposium,  counter  measures 
against  Communism  and  prevention  of  Com- 
munist aggression  in  Southeast  Asia  were 
touched.  The  conclusion  was  reached  that 
tbe  moat  Important  task  in  the  course  of 
ontl-Communism  is  to  have  the  younger 
generation  rise  up  against  the  evil  thought 
of  Communism  and  organise  themselves  more 
actively  as  a  strong  antl-CommuhUt  moss  or- 
ganization. 

The  goodwill  mission  which  was  organized 
by  presidents  and  directors  of  various  Philip- 
pine universities  flew  In  to  Taipei  June  17  at 
the  Invitation  of  the  Chloeee  government  for 
a  10-day  visit. 

STXPFXNC    UP   PRXPAEATIOMB   FOR   WACL/APACL 
CONFKRSMCSB 

Osaml  Kutxikl,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  for  Victory  over  Oommu- 
nlsm  and  vice  president  of  the  WACL/APACL 
Japan  Chapter,  called  on  Dr.  Ku  June  15.  It 
was  understood  that  Kubokl  exchanged  views 
with  Dr.  Ku  and  his  key  personnel  twice  on 
Jtine  16  and  le  respectively.  All  problems 
In  connection  with  tbe  forthcoming  WACL/ 
APACL  Conferences  Including  letters  of  in- 
vitation, chairmen  of  the  Conferences,  fund 
raising,  hotel  accommodations,  publicity  pro- 
gram, convocation  of  W7ACL  conference, 
proposed  list  of  participants  site  for  WACL 
Secretariat,  and  theme  for  WACL/APACL 
Conferences  were  discussed.  Kubokl's  trip  to 
Taipei  Is  considered  beneficial  to  the  step-up 
of  preparations  for  the  forthcoming  WACL/ 
APACL  Oonferencea. 

DR.   KTfS  VtSn  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF   KOOEA 

At  the  Invitation  of  Speaker  Lee  Hyu  Sang 
of  tbe  Korean  National  Assembly,  Dr.  Ku 
headlrtg  on  eight-member  Chinese  Congress- 
men's Ooodwill  Mission  to  Republic  of  Korea, 
left  Taipei  for  Seoul  June  23.  Members  of 
the  Mission  Included  Dr.  Ku  and  Secreiary- 
Oeoeral  Kuo  Cheng  from  the  National  As- 
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Bembljr,  zoembera  of  the  LeglslAUve  Tuan 
W&ng  Jen-yan  and  Sben  Lln-yuu,  members 
at  the  Control  Yuan  Ma  Jul-chlog  and  Chou 
Pal-Uen  and  two  aecxec&rles  Tan  Ting,  dep- 
uty ftccretary -general  of  WACL/APACL 
China  Chapter  and  Hsu  Pu-t«h,  Becretary  of 
the  National  A^aembly  and  concurrenUy  di- 
rector of  the  Public  Relations  DepartmADt, 
China  Chapter. 

During  tbelr  itay  tn  Eorfta.  Dr.  Ku  and  his 
mission  members  have  called  on  high  rank- 
ing otSclals  of  the  government  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea,  leaders  of  the  Korean  NaUonal 
Asaembly.  and  met  with  presidents  of  inter- 
national antl-CommunlEt  organlxatlons  and 
overseas  Chinese  leaders  for  exchange  of 
views  on  Asia  and  world  situation,  and  pro- 
moting democratic  reoonstructlon  and  anti- 
Communist  cooperation  between  the  Repub- 
lic of  Korea  and  the  Republic  of  China. 

The  Mission  was  reportedly  mftVing  vlsltB 
to  Korean  mllltazy  installations.  Dr.  Eu 
wound  up  his  visit  and  returned  to  Taipei 
June  38  by  way  of  Japan. 

The    Natzonai.    Cvpttvk    Nations    Coumxt- 
TKs.  USA  irr  AiTirtTAz.  Acnox  roa  W0U.0 

PSXKXK3K 

(By  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlaoalcy) 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Dtstlngiilshed  Delegates 
to  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the  World  Antl- 
Communlst  League.  It  is  my  privilege  again 
to  report  concisely  and  essentially  on  the 
concrete  annual  action  taken  by  the  US. 
NatlonaJ  Captive  Nations  Committee  for 
world  freedom— in  Asia.  Eastern  Europe  and 
Cuba.  As  In  the  many  years  past,  It  1b  our 
policy  here  not  to  dwell  on  Ideological  rtiet- 
orlo  and  theoretic  abBtractlons,  but  rather 
to  highlight  in  an  easentiallit  operational 
frameworic  the  major  and  specific  deeds  of 
NCNC  and  Its  affiliate  members  toward  the 
grand  and  consummate  objective  of  world 
freedom,  eternally  rid  of  the  cancer  of  Soviet 
Russian  imperlo-colonlollsm  and  so-called 
Communist  Imperialism. 

Also  as  in  the  past,  words  In  themselves 
are  inadequate  to  express  fully  and  com- 
pletely our  profoundest  gratitude  to  the  Jap- 
anese Chapter  of  WACL  for  making  this  hls- 
tortc  conierenee  in  Japan  poeeible.  It  is  as- 
suzntly  no  note  of  societal  flattery  in  one 
oaae  or  slight  in  other  cases  to  state  that 
Japan  and  Its  dedicated  people  Is  conferred 
by  Hhe«r  economic  power  and  Industry  to 
assume  the  critical  responsibility  of  insuring 
freedom  In  Asia  as  these  requisites  hove  Im- 
posed a  similar  politico- moral  responsibility 
on  my  country  to  insure  freedom  in  other 
parts  of  o-ur  world.  The  remarkable  work  of 
the  Japanese  Chapter  Is  a  solid  step  toward 
this  politico -moral  responsibility,  and  we  pay 
overwhelmingly  tribute  to  its  historic  per- 
formance. 

Despite  the  over-pubUclzed  troubles  we 
have  In  the  United  SUtes.  NCNC  has  main- 
tained a  steady  course  in  pointing  to  the 
moot  basic  realities  of  the  world  situation 
that  substantially  have  not  changed  these 
past  three  decades.  Many  see  ever-present 
change  of  a  Hersclltean  form  In  transient 
superficialities  and  have  shown  themselves 
to  be  blind  to  the  conditional,  permanent 
structure  of  the  Red  Empire,  with  Its  some 
27  captive  nations.  The  prime  objective  of 
NCNC  In  this  period  has  been,  and  Is.  to 
maintain  the  level  of  sobriety  and  reaUsm 
concerning  this  structure,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  time  will  come  when  from 
this  current  objective  we  shall  move  to  one 
of  operational  goals  directed  at  the  libera- 
tion and  freedom  of  the  captive  nations.  On 
this  score,  the  spiritual  and  moral  resources 
of  my  country  are  boundless,  and  only  re- 
quire the  emergence  of  a  situation  of  olttc*! 
confrontation  with  the  mala  enemy  to  be 
tapped  into  an  eiploaive  force.  At  that  time, 
the  superficial  problems  of  the  present  wHI 
be  viewed  aa  so  many  societal  winds. 


It  has  been  in  this  interpretative  cout«zt 
that  this  past  year  NCNC  baa  realized  the 
following  accompUfihmente  and  activities: 

(1)  The  veruable  privilege  of  having  ad- 
dressed the  Third  WACL  Conference  In  Bang- 
kok, Thailand  on  the  subject  of  "Enslaved 
Pe(q>le8  Under  Communism"  was  quickly  cap- 
italized In  lu  publication  by  a  number  of 
Widely  circulating  periodicals  and  organs. 
Tb«  address  and  major  documents  of  the 
Conference  were  published  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gressional Record  at  February  fi.  In  the  fol- 
lowing months,  the  address  was  also  putK 
Uahed  In  the  WACL  Bulletin,  the  A8S  Cor- 
responOtnce.  the  t/fcroinian  Bulletin  and 
other  publications.  This  diverse  publication 
led  to  numerous  Inquiries  about  WACL  and 
sevaral  engagements  for  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses. 

(2)  Prior  to  the  Third  WACL  Conference 
we  managed  to  have  another  Congreaslooal 
resoluUon  passed,  calling  for  the  prinung 
of  10,000  copies  of  the  ofllclal  hook  which 
we  compiled  and  edited  under  the  title  of 
The  Captive  Nations  Week  Movement.  At  the 
beginning  of  this  year  the  widest  distribu- 
tion was  given  to  this  Informative  book  in 
the  United  States.  ttMO  VN.,  and  the  world 
capitals.  Through  the  auspices  of  NCNC 
many  of  you  present  here  received  a  copy  of 
this  work.  The  reaction  to  this  background 
work  was  most  salutary  and  Interesting. 

(3)  As  In  all  previous  years.  NCNC  sup- 
ported the  celebration  of  Freedom  Day  by 
the  Republic  of  China.  The  important  Jan- 
uary 29  event  was  observed  by  Inspired  mes- 
sages, American  representation  In  Taipei,  and 
publication  of  the  event's  activities  and 
addresses  in  the  U.S.  Concxessional  recokd. 
Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang  received  most  deserving 
tribute  for  bis  leadership  in  this  vital  politi- 
cal observance. 

(4)  Concurrent  with  these  operations. 
NCNC  propagated  Immediately  after  the 
Third  WACL  Conference  the  strategic  con- 
cept of  Aaianizatlon.  Not  Vletnamlzatlon,  of 
the  Indo-China  war.  Long  before  the  Cam- 
bodian development,  we  advanced  this  con- 
cept on  December  10.  1969  in  a  lecture  to  the 
U.8.  Army  Sloblllzatlon  Group  at  the  National 
Press  Club  in  WaaMngton,  D.C.  The  head 
of  this  group  Is  the  Honorable  Bryce  Harlow, 
a  close  aide  to  President  Nlson.  In  Miami, 
Florida,  this  was  further  discussed  over  the 
Alan  Courtney  show  over  NBC's  WIOD  on 
December  23  and  30.  Following  Cambodia,  It 
was  refreshingly  re-dlscussed  over  tbe  same 
show  on  May  27.  It  was  also  argued  on  a 
panel  consisting  of  the  Honorable  John  R. 
Rarick  and  two  Department  of  State  repre- 
sentatives on  March  12  over  the  George- 
town University  TV-Radio  Forum.  In  addi- 
tion, lectures  were  delivered  on  tbe  subject 
during  the  spring  before  Republican 
Women's  clubs,  Lions  IntematlomU  and 
others.  And  the  February  15  Issue  of  the 
Miami  periodical  tnHght  Into  Tfie  News  car- 
ried an  article  on  the  subject  by  me.  which 
the  Honorable  E.  Ross  Adair  of  Indiana  and 
high-ranking  Member  of  tbe  n.S.  House 
Foreign  A  IT  airs  Committee  Introduced  into 
the  Congressional  Record  on  August  14.  with 
remarks  as  Its  foresight  and  perspective. 

(&)  Conveying  the  spirit  and  sentiments 
of  WACL,  NCNC  was  a  main  participant  In 
the  formation  of  the  American  CouncU  for 
World  Freedom.  The  week-end  formative  con- 
ference on  February  27-March  1  was  a  mUe- 
fitone  In  the  direction  of  a  WACL  chapter  in 
the  U.S.  At  this  conference  and  a  subsequent 
executive  board  meeting  on  June  1,  NCNC 
consistently  upheld  this  necessary  direction 
and  shall  persistently  work  for  its  consum- 
mation in  cooperation  with  all  other  respon- 
sible American  an  ti -communist  groups. 

(6)  In  the  course  of  these  many  months, 
NCNC  has  steadfastly  upheld  the  actions  of 
President  Nixon  In  Vietnam,  Cambodia,  and 
against  the  myopic  isolationist  elements  In 
the  U.S.  By  direct  messages,  releases  and  con- 
sultations  NCNC's  record   on   this  score   Is 


clear  and  uneqtilvocally  supporting  At  a 
State  dinner  In  the  White  Bouse  on  Auguit 
4,  honoring  President  Mobutu  of  the  Dnao- 
cratlc  Republic  of  the  Congo,  it  was  my  pm 
liege  to  rea&sure  President  Nixon  of  our  com 
plete  support  of  his  policy  In  Asia  and  ou^ 
hopes  for  a  developed  Asl  am  nation  program 
designed  to  secure  all  of  non-oommunist  Asia 
and  liberate  lis  oommunlst  portions. 

(7)  Throughout  the  year  and  to  the  ven 
present,  NCNC  has  gained  the  support  at 
numerous  American  legislators  lor  the  ob- 
ieoUvea  and  actions  of  WACL.  As  a  messurs 
of  this,  material  bearing  on  WACL's  Preedoia 
Academy  In  Korea,  the  Third  Conference  in 
Bangkok,  the  observance  of  Captive  Natlooi 
Week  In  AsU  and  other  activities  have  baeo 
prominently  featured  In  the  CoNcaisaioKAL 
RxcoBD.  It  Is  truly  remarkable  the  responsM 
both  favorable  and  hostUe.  that  are  precipi- 
tated In  tbe  U.S.  and  even  beyond  throuih 
this  ofDclal  publication. 

(8)  With  President  Nixon's  urging  the 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention  by 
the  U.S.  Senate.  NCNC  parUclpated  on  Apru 
27  m  hearloga  on  this  issue  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commlttae.  On 
May  14,  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwluu 
Introduced  NCNC's  teeUmony  in  favor  of 
the  convention  Into  the  Conffresaional  Hee- 
ord.  Here,  as  In  many  other  spheres,  tbe 
XJJS.  has  lagged  behind  other  countries  Is 
poUUcaUy  and  morally  preventing  the  matt 
heinous  of  crimes  that  Mao  Tse-tung.  ths 
Russian  Imperio-colonlaliats  and  other  Bed 
totalitarlans  have  callously  indulged  in.  The 
Importance  of  this  UJl.  convention  for  oU 
of  our  countries  cannot  be  too  stronglv 
emphasized. 

(9)  In  mld-sprlng  of  this  year  NCNC  em- 
barked  on  another  educational  and  in- 
formational project  with  a  world-wide  dlstrl- 
butlon  of  the  Oongreaaionol  reprint  "C^tive 
Nations  in  the  70'g."  With  tbe  material  sup- 
port of  one  of  ite  member  organizations,  Chi 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  oS  America. 
NCNC  had  this  piece  reprinted  from  tbe 
April  20th  Congressional  Record  and  orsr 
5,000  copies  were  sent  to  opinion-makers  In 
the  U.S.  and  abroad.  Here,  too.  many  of  you 
received  this  reprint  which  spells  out  clearly 
the  strategic  Importance  of  the  captln 
nations  in  Eastern  Europe,  the  USSR,  AsU 
and  Cuba  to  the  world  struggle  against  tbe 
Red  regimes. 

(10)  FoUowiog  this,  and  as  in  all  prerlous 
years  since  July.  1969,  NCNC  launched  upon 
preparations  for  the  usual  nation-wide  ob- 
servance of  the  1970  Captive  Nations  Week 
These  preparations,  extending  from  requests 
to  the  White  House  down  to  guidance  of 
local  committees  and  groups  throughout  oar 
broad  country,  are  time-consuming  and  cost- 
ly. In  the  long  run  of  our  struggle,  they  are 
crucially  In^Kirtant.  Despite  the  changlDg 
political  climates  in  tbe  U.S.,  every  President 
since  the  Eisenhower  Adnalnlstratlon  eleven 
years  ago  has  issued  a  Presidential  Proclama- 
tion of  the  Week.  And  when  Dr.  Henry  A. 
Kissinger  stated  in  a  letter  to  NCNC  on  July 
2  that  *T  can  assure  you  ...  of  the  Presi- 
dent's personal  Interest  in  the  Proclamation 
and  that  it  will  be  issued  shortly."  we  in 
NCNC  were  reassured  of  the  prudent  and 
fundamental  course  being  pursued  by  our 
Oovermnent. 

(11 )  Under  tbe  guidance  of  NCNC  tbe  19T0 
OapUve  Nations  Week  Observance  in  tbs 
U.S.  realized  reasonable  success.  The  Pretf- 
dent  Issued  a  vrell-worded  Proclamation,  and 
as  alwajrs  the  response  In  Congress  was  en- 
thusiastic. On  July  15.  the  Speaker  of  tbe 
Houae  of  Representatives,  John  W.  McOor- 
mack  paid  special  tribute  NCNC  in  these 
words: 

"A  special  tribute  la  in  order,  I  feel,  to  tbe 
National  Captive  Nations  Committee  of 
Washington,  D.C.  who  for  12  years  havt 
spearheaded  this  annual  observance  of  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week." 
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In  New  York,  Cleralaiid,  Chicago,  Phlla- 
delpbla.  New  Orleans  and  many  other  cities 
tlie  observance  was  well  conducted.  The 
HCNC  Chairman  was  with  Mayor  Bam  Yorty 
in  the  Los  Angeles  observance.  In  Washing  - 
too,  D.C.  a  special  lecture  was  delivered  on 
tbe  captive  nations  by  the  Honorable  Edward 
/,  Derwlnskl  at  Georgetown  University.  Tlie 
Oonpresstonal  Record  for  July  and  Augtist 
If  replete  with  published  material  on  the 
IB70  Week.  Also,  Congressman  PhUIp  Crone 
of  Illinois  represented  NCNC  at  the  Week's 
observance  In  the  Republic  of  China,  which 
on  record  is  the  finest  anywhere. 

(12)  Strongly  relevant  to  critical  problems 
in  the  Stno-Russlan  rift,  the  democratic  re- 
ooostimtlon  of  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and 
Oratral/Sastem  Europe,  the  issue  of  the  cap- 
tive non-Bu5slBin  nations  in  the  USSR  has 
twen  of  concentrated  Interest  to  NCNC.  It 
is  supporting,  among  many  interrelated  mat- 
ters, H-  Re.1.  979  in  the  U.S.  Congress  dealing 
wttb  Ukraine,  the  largest  captive  non-Rus- 
■lan  nation  In  the  USSR  as  well  as  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Similar  efforts  are  being  directed  at 
the  UB.  Senate.  The  strategic  importance  of 
these  captive  nations  in  the  USSR  cannot  be 
overly  stressed,  for  they  bear  on  the  power 
of  Moscow  and  Its  world-wide  exercise,  as 
wen,  for  example.  In  the  Rtisalan  r^>e  of 
Osecbofilovakla  In  19ftS. 

fl3t  The  educational  undertaking  of 
NCNC  for  the  creation  of  a  Special  House 
Oommittee  on  the  Captive  Nations  In  tbe 
UA  Congress  continues  unabated.  This  ob- 
Jscttve  was  widely  expressed  during  the  1970 
Captive  Nations  Week  observances.  It  has 
also  been  repeatedly  written  about  and 
broadly  circulated.  Starting  virltb  tbe  1970 
Captive  Nations  Week,  a  signature  cam- 
paign has  been  under  way  for  the  establlsh- 
zoent  of  this  crucial  committee.  With  the 
Congressional  races  in  November,  the  issue 
will  be  pressed  In  districts  about  the  coun- 
try and  should  be  of  considerable  Import- 
ance come  tbe  next  Congress  in  1971.  NCNC 
keeps  abreast  of  every  aspect  and  develop- 
ment of  this. 

(14)  Albeit  of  Indirect  significance,  a  meaa- 
uce  In  the  U.B.  Congress  wtilch  should  be 
of  considerable  interest  to  both  the  peoples 
In  the  Free  World  as  well  as  those  In  tbe 
Red  Empire  Is  the  Ethnic  Studies  Centers 
blU.  NCNC  has  also  concentrated  Its  efforts 
on  the  passage  of  this  bill  so  that  Americans 
generally  wlU  become  more  sympathetically 
familiar  with  the  traditions,  customs  and  as- 
pirations of  the  peoples  of  the  wortd.  In  the 
United  Statea  every  national  and  racial 
strain  is  representative — this  is  the  unique- 
ness and  historical  experiment  of  mankind 
in  America — and  these  contemplated  ethnic 
studies  centers,  starting  from  the  secondary 
schools  upward,  would  bring  a  greater  end 
more  appreciative  understanding  and  feel- 
ing of  the  cultures  and  wants  of  the  peoples 
of  Asia,  tbe  Middle  East.  Africa.  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  elsewhere  on  our  common  globe.  Be- 
csuse  of  Its  foreign  policy  Implications  as 
well  Bs  purely  cultural  purposes  that  Inci- 
dentally would  lighten  the  burden  of  every 
Ambassador  In  Washington.  NCNC  submitted 
testimony  on  March  25  to  the  U.S.  House 
Subcommittee  on  Education  In  full  favor  of 
thli  vital  measure.  It  has  also  used  its  faelU- 
tles  to  educate  popular  favor  of  the  bill.  This 
Is  a  continuing  action  aimed  at  fruitful  sue- 
c«Bs  In  tbe  period  ahead. 

(15)  And.  with  the  Invaluable  assistance  of 
tt»  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, an  orgarxlaatlonal  member  of  NCNC,  we 
•rs  preparing  for  wide  distribution  of  the 
new  book  written  by  the  chairman  under  the 
title  of  USA  and  the  Soviet  Myth.  The  intro- 
duction to  the  work  Is  provided  by  the  Hon- 
orable William  O.  Bray  of  Indiana,  who  la  a 
lUgh-ranlcing  Member  of  the  DB.  House 
Armed  Services  Oommittee.  Tbe  book  pre- 
•sats  an  umisual  structure  of  world  power 
politics  that  affects  the  interests  of  every 


country  represented  here.  Due  for  publica- 
tion this  fall,  NCNC  is  presently  preparing 
for  Its  world-wide  distribution  for  beyond 
what  it  set  for  the  chairman's  earlier  publi- 
cation on  The  Vulnerable  Russians  In  19fl7. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman  and  distin- 
guished delegates,  these  are  the  highlights  of 
NONG's  performance  In  the  struggle  against 
Red  totalitarian  Imperialism  throughout  tbe 
world.  Moscow's  strategic  psycho- political 
policy  of  "peaceful  coexistence"  Is  reaping 
the  benefits  of  time,  military- technologic 
catch-up,  and  subversive  incursions  on  all 
continents  for  the  Red  Empire.  Those  In  offi- 
cial or  private  circles  who  are  not  aware  of 
this  subtle  development  are  really,  one  must 
regretfully  admit,  playing  into  Moscow's 
hands.  We  In  NCNC  are  certain  without  an 
lota  of  doubt  that  this  deceptive  policy  by 
the  Russians  will  exceed  Itself  at  some  point 
when  the  full  Importance  of  the  captive  na- 
tions for  the  survival  of  the  Free  World  will 
be  thoroughly  and  completely  realised.  Our 
fervent  prayer  Is  that  this  realization  will 
prevail  before  an  otherwise  Inevitable  con- 
frontation emerges  between  the  Free  World 
and  the  Red  Empire.  In  short,  to  prevent 
this  otherwise  Inevitable  outcome,  with  Its 
unpredictable  results.  NCNC  will  continue  to 
advance  a  concept  and  operational  scheme 
designed  both  to  deepen  the  Insecurity  of  the 
Red  Empire  and  to  advance  the  borders  of 
world  freedom  both  in  Asia  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. It  will  do  so  In  concrete  deed,  not  Just 
by  rhetoric.  By  concentrating  on  the  captive 
nations  In  toto — in  Asia,  In  the  USSR,  tn 
Eastern  Europe.  In  Latin  America — we  sin- 
cerely feel  that  the  greatest  catalyst  for 
mobilizing  the  forces  of  world  freedom  Is  In 
the  freedom  of  tbe  captive  nations.  What 
so-called  revolutionary,  In  the  Free  World 
bearded  or  otherwise,  could  possibly  profess 
a  higher  Idealism  than  this  I 

CiTT    or   Buffalo,   Omcs   of  the   Mstok. 
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Whereas,  the  aggressive  and  overtly  hostile 
potlclea  of  Russian  and  Chinese  Communists 
have  led  to  subjugation  and  enslavement  of 
a  large  number  of  once  free  and  Independ- 
ent nations;  and 

Whereas,  ample  proof  exists  that  these  un- 
willing captlveE  are  desiring  liberty  and  in- 
dependence from  tbelr  captors  and  bava 
proven,  time  and  time  again,  their  dissatis- 
faction with  their  fate;  and 

Whereas,  the  powerful  deterrent  these  na- 
tions constitute  with  their  passive  as  well 
as  active  resistance  by  checking  and  ham- 
pering the  grandiose  ambitions  of  tbe  Com- 
munist Imperialists  has  been  recognlaed  by 
many  experts;  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  defend  freedom  and  peace  with  Justice 
all  over  tbe  world  because  by  such  stand  the 
preservation  of  our  own  hard-won  freedom 
Is  being  guaranteed;  and 

Whereas,  the  freedom  aspiring  peoples  of 
the  Captive  Nations  know  that  the  UiUted 
States  is  the  stronghold  of  human  decency 
with  a  deep  dedication  toward  helpmg  oUiers 
to  achieve  a  sovereign  life  and  Is  willing  to 
aid  others  at  a  great  cost  to  her  as  shown  In 
Vietnam:  and 

Whereas,  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  unanimous  vote  passed  Public  Law  8A- 
90  establishing  the  third  week  of  July  of  each 
year  as  Captive  Nations  Week,  urging  the 
citizens  of  our  great  country  to  observe  said 
week  with  appropriate  prayers,  activities  and 
rallies  and  expressing  their  moral  support  for 
the  Just  aspirations  of  captive  peoples  to  at- 
tain a  full  measure  of  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence. 

Now,  therefore.  I,  Frank  A.  Bedlta.  Msyor 
of  the  City  of  Buffalo,  do  hereby  proclaim 
July  13-18,  1970  OS  "Captive  Natdons  Week" 
and  call  upon  the  dttaena  of  Buffalo  to  Join 
with  their  fellow  citizens  in  observing  this 


week  with  appropriate  prayers  for  the  de- 
Uverance  of  the  oppressed  and  subjugated 
nations  the  world  over. 

ntANX  A.  SEDtia, 

Mayor  of  Buffaio. 


CONGRESS  EXTENDS  THE  LITE  OP 
THE  "DELTA  QUEEN" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton)  ia 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Confess  has  realized 
the  special  circumstances  pertaining  to 
the  historic  riverboat  Delta  Queen  and 
that  it  has  decided  to  extend  tbe  oper- 
ating life  of  this  vessel  by  3  years,  un- 
til November  1973.  The  legislation  that 
passed  December  17,  1970,  ^ill  permit 
it  to  operate  while  a  replacement  is 
being  built,  and  will  give  Congress  time 
to  decide  how  to  assist  in  saving  one  of 
the  last  symbols  of  the  bygone  era. 

Tbe  victory  of  the  Delta  Queen  has 
been  a  victory  for  the  people,  for  senti- 
ment, and  for  history.  Whenever  I  talk 
wtth  the  residents  of  the  river  communi- 
ties I  am  impressed  by  the  intensity  of 
their  desire  to  preserve  the  majestic 
Queen.  It  symbolizes  for  them  a  colorful 
and  proud  history  of  stirring  achieve- 
ment and  obstacles  overcome,  and  a  good 
life  in  a  fertile  and  plentiful  land.  They 
identify  with  the  Delta  Queen,  and  it 
gives  to  them  a  sense  of  continuity  with 
things  past. 

We  cannot,  and  should  not,  escape  his- 
tory. And  tliis  country  needs  every  sym- 
bol it  can  muster  of  the  rich  heritage  of 
our  past.  Often  when  we  think  of  history, 
we  think  of  the  history  of  the  Nation,  its 
lieroes,  its  grand  documents,  sweeping 
principles,  its  wars.  But,  in  a  less  grand 
and  yet  deeper  sense,  there  is  the  history 
which  focuses  on  things  closer  to  us. 
Tbe  Delta  Queen  reminds  those  of  us 
frwn  the  river  communities  of  the  roots 
of  our  experience.  It  contributes  in  an 
enjoyable  and  pleasant  way  to  our  better 
understanding  of  the  early  days,  and  It 
enriches  us  by  emphasizing  our  connec- 
tions with  the  past. 

The  law  that  retired  this  vessel  on  No- 
vember 2  of  this  year  was  enacted  In 
1966  following  a  pair  of  disastrous  .ship 
fires  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  legisla- 
tion, perhaps  inadvertently,  was  broad 
enough  to  encompass  passenger  vessels 
cairying  overnight  passengers  on  our  in- 
land rivers.  For  the  purpose  of  safety 
standards,  the  Queen  was  placed  In  the 
same  category  as  deep-draft  vessels  trav- 
eling on  the  high  seas.  These  standards 
forbid  any  ship  to  operate  which  carries 
more  than  50  overnight  passengers  If  it 
is  not  built  entirely  out  of  steel.  The 
Delta  Queen,  with  its  ste«l  hull,  but 
wooden  superstructure,  has  received  two 
exemptions  from  this  prohibition,  the 
last  one  of  which  expired  In  November. 

The  plight  of  the  Queen  became  a  na- 
tional issue  months  before  the  expiration 
date  of  her  exemption.  The  "save  the 
Queen"  movement  was  centered  in  the 
States  along  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Rivers  that  have  been  served  by  this  ves- 
sel. In  my  own  congressional  district,  six 
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counties  of  which  border  the  Ohio  Biver 
In  Indiana,  scores  of  residents  had  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  desire  that  the  Queen 
be  allowed  to  continue  to  operate.  I  re- 
call one  letter  that  was  typical  of  the 
people's  sentiment.  The  writer  said: 

You're  oot  old  enougii  to  have  enjoyed  the 
old  5tern  wheel  boats  but  to  us  older  toXkM 
there's  nothing  lUce  them. 

This  sentiment  has  been  echoed  by 
over  196  editorials  appearing  in  147  news- 
papers across  the  country.  This  repre- 
sents 134  cities  in  31  States,  many  of 
which  are  not  along  the  rivers  the  Queen 
pUes.  Moreover,  there  have  been  over  20 
separate  bills  Introduced  in  the  Rouse 
that  would  totally  exempt  the  Queen 
from  the  applicable  safety  restrictions. 

These  indications  of  support  for  the 
Delta  Queen  are  completely  warranted. 
As  one  well-known  devotee  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  commented:  "When  the 
last  steamboat,  the  Delta  Queen,  is  gone 
America  will  never  be  quite  the  same." 

The  Queen  wins  friends  wherever  she 
goes.  Children,  adults,  boaters,  fisher- 
men, and  even  motorists  turn  from  what- 
ever they  are  doing  to  watch  the  huge, 
red  paddlewheel  chum  the  river,  push- 
ing the  boat  at  a  leisurely  10  miles  an 
hour.  "Leisurely."  along  with  "historic," 
are  the  two  adjectives  that  befit  the 
Queen.  She  reminds  us  of  days  when 
Journeys  were  not  so  swift,  when  there 
was  no  desire  just  to  get  from  one  place 
to  another  by  the  fastest  means  possible, 
and  when  there  was  time  for  contempla- 
tion and  reflection. 

In  the  words  of  a  contemporary  poet 
of  the  river: 

Slow?  Sure,  I  guess  she's  slow: 

(Llice  a  white  swan  all  apreen.) 
U  you  must  be  always  on  the  go 

Don't  ride  the  Delta  Queen. 
No.  not  the  Delta  Queen. 

The  Queen  conjures  up  visions  of  Mark 
Tnain,  of  the  delightful  comic  opera 
"Showtx>at"  and  tunes  like  "Old  Man 
River."  She  has  a  calliope,  standard 
equipment  for  a  paddlewheeler,  that 
squeaks  out  such  tunes  as  "Camptown 
Races  "  and  "Alexander's  Ragtime  Band." 
She  has  become  so  famous  that  a  pic- 
ture of  her  appears  at  each  State  road- 
side park  in  Ohio  and  she  is  the  No.  1 
tourist  attraction  ir\  her  home  port, 
Cincinnati,  and  has  been  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  glad  to  see  this 
Congress  vote  for  history  and  sentiment 
and  a  bit  of  drama,  and  vote  to  permit 
the  Queen  to  operate.  I  am  confident  she 
will  preserve  her  untarnished  safety 
record  of  44  years  of  operation  without 
a  loss  of  a  single  life.  The  Coast  Guard 
has  year  after  year  granted  her  a  license 
to  operate.  The  Queen  this  year  alone 
has  had  one  general  inspection  and  three 
quarterly  inspections  of  safety  equip- 
ment by  the  Coast  Guard,  passing  all 
four. 

Safety  requirements  are  needed  for 
oceangoing  vessels  that  are  not  essential 
for  boats  that  are  navigated  on  inland 
waters.  The  dangers  that  the  two  face 
are  vastly  different,  the  speeds  at  which 
they  travel  are  not  the  same,  and  the 
distance  they  operate  from  shore  Is  not 
the  same.  The  Delta  Queen  travels  only 
on  rivers.  The  waters  in  which  she  travels 


are  no  deeper  at  their  deepest  point  than 
her  middle  deck.  She  is  never  more  than 
a  few  hundred  yards  from  shore,  and, 
should  an  emergency  arise,  all  the  cap- 
tain need  to  do  would  be  to  hit  the  rudder 
and  she  could  be  beached  probably  before 
the  lifeboats  reached  the  water.  Dnlike 
ocean  liners,  her  staterooms  open  directly 
onto  outside  decks  and  there  are  no  long 
enclosed  corridors  where  passengers  or 
crewmembers  could  be  trapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Delta  Queen  is  the 
most  luxurious  paddlewheel  passenger 
boat  ever  built,  and  also  the  safest.  Every 
compartment  and  public  room  is  equip- 
ped with  automatic  sprinkJers  and  other 
safety  devices  such  as  Are  extinguishers, 
fire  hydrants,  fire  alarms,  and  emergency 
tools  that  are  strategically  located 
throughout  the  vessel. 

To  have  forbidden  the  Delta  Queen  to 
continue  to  operate  because  of  her  failure 
to  adhere  to  safety  restrictions  designed 
for  ocean  liners  would  have  i>een  most 
unfortunate.  The  Congress,  in  its  wisdom, 
has  permitted  future  passengers  on  this 
historic  vessel  to  make  the  words  of  poet 
John  Dyer,  written  two  and  a  half  cen- 
turies ago,  come  to  life: 
And  see  the  rivers  how  they  run 
Through  wood  and  mead^  In  shade  and  sun. 
Sometimes  swift,  sometimes  slow. 
Wave  succedlng  wave,  they  go 
A  various  Journey  to  the  deep.  .  .  . 


FAREWELL     TO     THE     J18T 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staooersi 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Greeks  had  a  word  for  it.  So  did  the 
Romans.  Senator  Cicero,  worn  out  by 
baffling  problems  of  his  day,  the  strike 
on  the  Alpine  Rapid  Transit,  the  hold- 
up of  the  old  Etruscan  National  Bank 
&  Trust  Co.,  the  muggings  In  broad  day- 
light on  the  Appian  Way,  the  hijacking 
on  the  Aegean  Sea,  and  the  like,  stood 
up  in  the  Senate  and  cried  out:  "O 
Tempera!  O  Mores'."  Which,  being 
interpreted  roughly,  means:  "Why  does 
not  Congress  quit  and  go  home,  and  give 
the  country  a  rest?" 

It  would  not  lie  quite  true  that  the 
people  blamed  the  Roman  legislative  as- 
sembly for  the  disorders  that  plagued  the 
country  in  the  fading  days  of  the  Re- 
public. Nor  would  it  be  true  that  the 
American  people  charge  the  Congress 
with  the  evils  of  our  time.  It  is  only 
that  there  is  an  ardent  search  for  some 
governmental  force  or  policy  which 
would  bring  back  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity we  all  desire.  It  is  a  search  for  a 
scapegoat.  And  Congress,  being  a  large 
and  therefore  amorphous  body,  easily 
wins  the  nomination.  "There  ought  to  be 
a  law." 

Unfortunately.  laws  are  words.  Unfor- 
tunately also,  the  troubles  of  our  time 
do  not  yield  to  words,  just  as  they  did  not 
yield  to  words  in  the  Roman  times.  Nor 
is  it  certain  that  they  would  yield  to 
deeds.  Deeds  indeed  are  passionately 
urged  on  one  hand  in  our  times.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  are  as  passionately 
opposed  as  being  likely  to  aggravate  our 
troubles  rather  than  dissolve  them. 

Caught  in  the  whirltag  winds  of  un- 


certainty, our  Oovemment  as  a  whole 
has  tended  to  follow  a  middle  course,  sat- 
isfying neither  those  who  espouse  strong 
action  nor  those  who  would  do  notiiing 
And  the  Congress  has  given  its  sanction 
in  the  legislation  it  has  passed.  A  begin- 
ning has  been  made  on  the  colossal  Job 
of  controlling  the  evils  which  hang  ao 
ominously  over  us.  The  brakes  liave 
been  applied,  but  not  so  suddenly  as  to 
wreck  the  social  machinery. 

The  question  that  concerns  us  today 
is:  Are  we  really  getting  our  social  and 
political  problems  under  control? 

The  evidence  exists  more  in  the  form  of 
trends  than  in  strong  movements  in  one 
direction  or  the  other.  Such  as:  Active 
flghting  in  Southeast  Asia  slackens  some- 
what: tension  in  the  Middle  East  takes 
the  form  of  talking  rather  than  shoot- 
ing: violence  in  our  colleges  and  univer- 
sities meets  with  increasing  public  con- 
demnation: enforcement  of  criminal  law 
is  bolstered:  industrial  conflict  in  two 
major  instances  has  been  avoided  or 
brought  to  a  settlement  clothed  with 
some  degree  of  reason ;  welfare  and  hous- 
ing programs  move  forward  along  logical 
lines. 

These  trends  follow  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  legislation  the  Slst  Congress 
has  been  able  to  pass.  It  is  ucmecessary 
to  Itemize  that  legislation  here.  The  pub- 
lic is  tired  of  hearing  about  it.  Some 
criticism  can  be  made  of  every  bill  that 
lias  been  passed.  It  is  not  perfect.  It  is 
only  a  beginning.  It  is  possibly  experi- 
mental. But  it  can  hardly  be  questioned 
that  it  works,  at  least  temporarily.  Talk- 
ing is  better  than  violent  action. 

Referrhig  again  to  Cicero  and  his 
times,  we  are  reminded  that  the  Romans 
took  a  different  course.  The  extremists 
on  both  sides  resorted  to  direct  action. 
Dictator  Julius  Caesar  gave  way  to  Em- 
peror Caesar  Augustus,  to  Nero,  to  the 
long  line  of  tyrants.  Then  darknea 
settled  over  all  of  Europe  and  the  night 
of  civilization  reigned  for  half  a  thou- 
sand years. 

With  us,  the  light  still  shines.  Chang- 
ing the  metaplior.  the  house  of  our  so- 
ciety has  lieen  shaken,  but  not  moved 
from  its  foundations.  It  is  habitable,  and 
capable  of  being  restored  to  its  earlier 
peace  and  tranquility. 

In  effect,  the  Nation  enoSrsed  this  view 
of  the  situation  at  the  November  elec- 
tions. The  92d  Congress  that  will  con- 
vene In  January  1971  will  be  made  up 
largely  by  those  who  served  in  the  9l5t. 
There  will  be  55  new  Members  of  the 
House,  or  about  13  percent,  and  11 
new  Senators,  or  11  percent.  But  the  re- 
placements do  not  necessarily  indicate 
dissatisfaction  with  the  old  Members. 
Some  of  these  did  not  seek  reelection  for 
various  reasons.  Some  were  candidates 
for  other  offices.  The  Nation  seemed  to 
say,  as  a  general  rule:  "It  is  better  to 
stick  to  experience."  The  incumbents  are 
entitled  to  take  some  pride  in  the  result. 

In  a  few  days  the  constitutional  Utf 
of  the  91st  will  expire.  It  is  time  to  look 
forward,  rather  than  backward.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  91st  is  written.  Those  of  us 
who  struggled  to  And  a  way  through  the 
perplexities  and  frustrations  in  which  we 
have  been  entangled  look  back  on  it 
with  a  measure  of  satisfaction.  The  only 
ones  who  designate  the  81st  as  a  "do 
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nothing"  Congress  or  as  an  irresponsi- 
ve one  are  those  who  were  not  faced 
vltb  the  task  of  reconciling  widely  di- 
I'ergent  opinions  and  interests.  Never- 
theless, in  lieu  of  examining  the  work  of 
the  91st  in  detail,  it  seems  more  profit- 
able to  consider  what  will  probably  face 
as  in  the  92d. 

One  holdover  from  the  9lst  says:  "The 
Kd  Congress  will  have  as  its  major  busi- 
ness tlie  unfinished  business  of  the  91st 
Congress."  Another  points  more  definite- 
ly to  our  objective :  "We  are  coming  to  a 
time  for  a  reordering  of  our  priorities, 
wlien  the  needs  of  security  must  be  bal- 
anced with  the  needs  of  the  people." 

Using  the  latter  statement  as  a  guide. 
n  can  foresee  the  questions  that  the 
Nation  will  be  asking,  and  for  which  we 
must  And  an  answer.  Here  are  some  of 
tbem: 

How  much  money  are  we  going  to 
spend — can  we  afford  to  spend?  What 
new  taxes,  if  any,  must  we  levy?  Shall 
we  turn  some  of  our  national  tax  re- 
ceipts over  to  the  States  to  spend  as  they 
see  fit.  or  shall  we  keep  a  firm  grip  on 
the  use  of  all  appropriations?  What  shall 
we  do  about  the  big  subject  we  call  "for- 
eign aid?"  Can  we  control  inflation  by 
methods  presently  in  use.  or  do  we  need 
more  stringent  measures?  What  reshap- 
ing of  our  programs  for  welfare  and  for 
tieslth  insurance  is  practicable?  Can  we 
control  pollution  without  strangling  our 
industries?  What  is  the  proper  Federal 
role  in  the  attack  on  crime  and  violence? 
What  can  the  Federal  Government  do 
to  provide  better  housing?  How  can  we 
restore  confidence  in  government  reports 
of  its  operations  and  in  industry  claims 
about  its  products? 

The  public  must  be  involved  in  the 
decisions  that  are  made,  in  the  decisions 
that  will  take  the  form  of  laws.  All  of 
US,  the  people  for  whom  laws  are  made 
as  well  as  the  lawmakers,  should  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  problems  with  reason 
rather  than  with  prejudice  or  bias. 
Neither  the  lawmakers  nor  the  public 
should  work  in  the  dark.  Both  should 
know  what  the  other  is  thinking  before 
thought  is  crystallized  In  law,  and  while 
there  is  still  time  to  choose  the  best  and 
most  promising  course. 

Hopefully,  this  is  the  way  we  shall  take 
up  our  task  when  the  new  Congress  be- 
gins. We  need  your  wisdom.  We  solicit 
11.  "There  will  still  be  differences  of  opin- 
ion to  iron  out.  Hence  there  mvist  be  tol- 
erance to  add  to  wisdom.  When  another 
new  year  begins  to  roll  In.  may  we  all 
find  ourselves  far  along  the  way  to  a  so- 
lution of  our  major  problems  of  state. 


"THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  EFFORTS 
TO  ENFORCE  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL LAWS:  WEAK  AND  INADE- 
QUATE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wlsconshi  (Mr.  Rmss)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Decem- 
ber 9,  1970.  Mr.  WiUiam  D  Ruckelshaus. 
Administrator  of  the  new  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  notified  the  mayors  of 
Detroit.  Cleveland,  and  Atlanta  that 
their   municipal    operations    were    dis- 


charging effluent  into  inurstate  water- 
ways in  "violation  of  the  established 
State  and  Federal  water  quality  stand- 
ards," and  that  hearings  would  be  held 
next  month  "to  outline  the  pollution 
problem  and  to  ascertain  what  appropri- 
ate remedial  action  may  be  taken  on  a 
voluntary  basis. " 

On  December  18,  1970,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral John  N.  Mitchell,  at  a  press  briefing, 
commended  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  for  "the 
aggressive  manner"  in  which  he  '"has 
taken  hold  of  this  new  agency  ""  The  At- 
torney General  then  announced  two  suits 
against  the  Armco  Steel  Corp.  and  the 
Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Corp.  for  dis- 
charging cyanides  into  our  waterways. 
Both  suits  were  brought  under  the  1899 
Refuse  Act.  He  also  announced  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Pollution  Control  Sec- 
tion in  the  Justice  Department,  staffed 
with  nine  lawyers,  to  handle  these  and 
similar  cases. 

Where  water  quality  standards.  In- 
cluding implementation  plans  and 
schedules,  are  violated,  EPA  should  act 
swiftly  to  enforce  them,  whether  the  vio- 
lator be  an  industrial  or  municipal  pol- 
luter. Similarly,  where  a  polluter  has 
failed  to  obtain  a  Corps  of  Engineers  per- 
mit under  the  1899  Refuse  Act,  the  corps 
and  the  Justice  Department  should  act 
to  enforce  the  law. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  administra- 
tion, in  its  pollution  control  effort,  has 
not  developed  a  meaningful  program  of 
full  enforcement  of  our  pollution  control 
laws.  Let  us  examine  the  situation. 

Mr.  Ruckelshauss'  announcement  that 
he  had  just  issued  180-day  notices  under 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
was  certainly  dramatic.  He  spoke  before 
the  mayors  of  our  cities,  including  the 
mayors  of  these  three  cities. 

Nearly  a  month  earlier  the  Regional 
Director  of  the  Federal  Water  Quality 
Administration  wired  Washington,  in  the 
case  of  Atlanta: 

Atlanta  has  consistently  and  continually 
dragged  Its  feet  In  providing  adequate  treat- 
ment. Its  lack  of  basic  commitment  was 
m&Dlfcet  last  week  when  alderm&nlc  bo«rd 
refused  to  take  action  needed  rate  Increases. 
Alderman  quotes  such  as  "'L<et  tbem  sue  us.'" 
■■Will  they  put  us  all  in  jail?"  And  we"ve  hod 
deadlines  before."  All  attest  to  this  lack  and 
the  basic  attitude  of  Atlanta  cRlcials. 

If  Atlanta  Is  not  challenged  now  we  may 
expect  delays  by  all  other  governmental  and 
Industrial  bodies  under  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Upper  Chattahoochee  enforcement  confer- 
ence. This  will  effectively  halt  cleanup  of  this 
Important  river.  Further  delay  now  Is  uncon- 
scionable. 

Interestingly,  there  have  already  been 
two  hearings  or  conferences  to  enforce 
the  law  in  regard  to  the  Chattahoochee 
River  and  Its  tributaries.  The  first  was 
held  In  July  1966. 

Section  lO'e)  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  states: 

(e)  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  effective  progress  toward  abatement  of 
such  pollution  Is  not  lielng  made  and  that 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  person  Is  being 
endangered,  he  shall  recommend  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  water  pollution  control 
agency  that  It  take  neoessary  remedial  ac- 
tion. The  Secretary  sbaU  allow  at  least  six 
months  from  the  date  he  makes  such  recom- 
mendations for  the  taking  of  such  recom- 
mended action. 


Upon  conclusion  of  the  1966  confer- 
ence, the  conferees  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  adopted  the  following  con- 
clusions and  recommendations: 

1.  The  Chattahoochee  Blver  Is  an  Inter- 
state stream  forming  part  of  the  border  be- 
tween Alai>ama  and  Georgia. 

2.  The  Chattahoochee  River  between  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  and  Fort  Gaines.  Georgia.  Is 
poUuted  due  to  discharges  of  wastes  from 
municipalities.  Industries,  and  the  discharge 
of  oxygen-deflclent  waters  from  impound- 
ments Including  bydro-electrlc  and  naviga- 
tion operations. 

3.  Water  of  lilgb  quaUty  is  reqiUred  lor 
many  present  and  future  uses  of  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River.  Including  public  water  sup- 
ply; the  propagation  of  flsh.  aquatic  and 
wild  me;  and  recreation,  including  swim- 
ming, boatmg.  fishing  and  other  water-con- 
tact activities. 

4.  For  the  most  part,  action  taken  to  date 
by  municipalities  and  Industries  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  control  pollution  of  tlw 
Chattahoochee  River. 

6.  The  Installation  of  adequate  remedial 
faculties  has  lieen  delayed  because  of  the 
complex  nature  of  the  municipal  and  Indxis- 
trlal  waste  treatment  problems. 

6.  All  municipalities  and  others  discharg- 
ing domestic  wastes  shall  provide  treatment 
sufficient  to  protect  the  above  enumerated 
water  uses.  This  will  mean  the  minimum  in- 
stallation of  secondary  treatment  with  ade- 
quate disinfection  of  the  effluent  where  m- 
dlcated.  Industries  shall  InstaU  comparable 
remedial  faculties  for  mdustrl&l  waste  dis- 
charges. 

7.  All  necessary  remedial  faculties  to  con- 
trol pollution  of  that  portion  of  the  Chat- 
tahoochee River  covered  by  this  conference 
shall  be  completed  and  In  operation  on  or 
tKfore  July  a.  1971.  The  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  of  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia shall  require  all  those  responsible  for 
vmter  pollution  within  the  area  covered  by 
the  conference  to  submit,  within  the  area 
covered  by  the  conference  to  submit,  within 
12  months,  a  time  schedule  including  com- 
pletion of  plans  and  spedficaUons,  arranging 
of  financing  and  awarding  of  contracu:  to 
Insure  that  the  July  1,  1971,  deadline  Is  met. 

Section  lOifi  of  the  FWPC  Act  pro- 
vides that  if,  at  the  end  of  the  6-month 
period  established  for  remedial  action, 
"such  remedial  action  has  not  tjeen  taken 
or  action,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Secretary  is  reasonably  calculated  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  iiuch  pollution  has  not 
been  taken,  the  Secretary  shall  call  a 
public  hearing,  to  be  held  in  or  near 
one  or  more  of  the  places  where  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  such  pollution  originated,  be- 
fore a  hearing  board  of  five  or  more  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Secretary." 

If  the  board  finds  "pollution  is  occur- 
ring and  effective  progress  toward  abate- 
ment thereof  is  not  being  made  it  shall 
make  recommendations"  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  give  the  polluters  at  least  6 
months  to  abate  the  pollution.  If  action 
is  not  taken  in  that  time,  he  may  request 
the  Attorney  General  to  sue  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  to  abate  the 
pollution. 

To  date  no  such  public  hearing  has 
been  called  by  the  Secretary,  despite  the 
mandate  of  the  law. 

Instead,  on  February  17,  1970,  nearly 
3  years  later,  the  first  conference  was 
reconvened.  At  this  conference,  the  con- 
ferees and  the  Secretary  concluded  and 
recommended : 
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1.  WlChtn  thin;  days  aftar  notlBnttlon  by 
tlie  Feileral  Water  Pollution  Control  Adniln- 
lAtratlon  or  appropriate  State  water  pollu- 
tion control  agency  to  the  municipalities  and 
Industries  concerned,  such  municipalities 
and  InduJitrles  shall  notify  their  appropriate 
State  water  pollution  control  agency  giving 
assurances  that  they  will  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  conference  and  Indicating  the 
date  such  requirements  will  be  met. 

It  Is  understood  that  this  means  all  mu- 
nicipalities and  others  discharging  domestic 
waste  provide  a  minimum  of  seoondary  treat- 
ment with  adequate  disinfection  of  the  efflu- 
ent where  appropriate.  Industries  shall  In- 
stall comparable  remedial  faculties  for  in- 
dustrial waste  discharges.  All  necessary  reme- 
dial focllitiea  to  cover  pollution  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  Chattahoochee  River  covered  by 
ttUs  conference  shall  be  completed  and  in 
operation  on  or  before  July  1,  1B71. 

a.  As  soon  as  possible  after  this  thirty-day 
date  has  expired,  representatives  of  the  State 
water  pollution  control  agencies  of  Alatiama 
and  Oeorgla  and  the  U.3  Department  of  tlie 
Interior  shall  meet  to  determine  acceptabil- 
ity of  compliance  and,  where  appropriate, 
recommend  further  action  be  talten  to  as- 
sure abatement  of  pollution. 

If  nearly  3  years  had  not  elapsed  be- 
tween these  conferences,  we  might  by 
now  have  achieved  the  desired  pollution 
control.  At  the  very  least,  the  Govern- 
ment might  have  long  ago  instituted  an 
abatement  suit.  This  would  have  been 
the  second  suit  in  the  history  of  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act. 
The  first  involved  the  city  of  St.  Joseph. 
Mo.,  14  years  ago. 

Instead  of  enforcing  the  law,  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Quality  Administration  has 
simply  traded  time  for  persuasion. 
PWQA  has  been  reluctant  to  go  beyond 
the  conference  stage,  despite  repeated 
failures  by  the  polluters  to  comply  with 
the  conference  recommendations. 

Now  PWQA,  through  EPA.  has  begun 
a  new  procedure  of  enforcement  of  the 
Water  Quality  Act  of  1965  (Public  Law 
89-234).  which  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  enforcement  of  water  qual- 
ity standards.  Atlanta  ha.<;  t>een  given  no- 
tice that  at  the  end  of  180  days  and  after 
an  Informal  hearing  EPA  might  bring  a 
suit  to  enforce  these  standards. 

But  I  am  skeptical.  KPA  will  use  this 
hearing  to  persuade,  as  was  done  by 
FWQA  several  months  ago  in  the  case 
of  Toledo.  EPA  will  gain  a  new  agree- 
ment, probably  with  new  deadlines,  and 
then  will  wait.  Atlanta  will  continue  to 
pollute. 

Meanwhile,  what  about  the  Industrial 
polluters  of  the  Chattahoochee  confer- 
ence area?  According  to  data  supplied 
to  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Conser- 
vation and  Natural  Resources  last  June, 
not  one  of  them  has  a  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers permit  under  the  1899  act.  Yet. 
Mr.  Ruckelhaus  did  not  announce  to  the 
mayors,  and  the  Attorney  General  did 
not  annoimce  to  the  press,  that  EPA.  the 
corps,  or  the  Justice  Department  was  in- 
stituting suits  against  these  Industrial 
polluters. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  history  of  en- 
forcement of  the  1899  act  by  those  agen- 
cies is  spotty.  No  plan  exists  that  we 
know  of  which  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  the  law  will  be  fully  enforced. 

The  corps  wants  to  enforce  the  act. 
It  announced,  last  Jul;  30,  1970,  a  policy 


of  full  enforcement  of  the  1899  law.  But 
only  3  days  before,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Assistant  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Shiro  Kashlwa.  who  will  supervise  the 
new  Pollution  Control  Section,  wrote  to 
the  Conservation  Foundation  that  such 
a  permit  program  would  not  "be  an  ef- 
fective way  to  abate  pollution."  Since 
then,  the  administration,  through  the 
Council  on  Envmjiunental  Quality,  has 
been  debating  the  merits  of  the  corps' 
program  and  trying  to  reconcile  the  two 
views.  The  delay  has  meant  that  EPA 
will  enforce  the  law  against  Atlanta,  but 
not  against  the  industrial  polluters  along 
the  Chattahoochee. 

The  administration  has  used  the  1899 
law  against  the  continuing  dischargers 
who  pour  mercury  or  cyanide  into  our 
waterways,  but  not  against  those  who 
pollute  our  waterways  continuously  with 
other  wastes.  The  horrendous  discharges 
which  are  in  the  public  lUnelight  do  not 
escape  prosecution  under  the  1899  law 
within  the  framework  of  the  negative 
policy  of  the  Justice  Department,  but  the 
less  public  dischargers  which  dally  vio- 
late the  law  are  given  new  life  under 
Justice's  policy. 

It  is  time  for  the  administration  to 
develop  and  utilize  an  evenhanded  policy 
of  enforcement  It  is  not  enough  to  en- 
force the  law  against  the  cities  which 
pollute  our  waters,  and  to  ignore  the  in- 
dustrial polluters  of  these  same  waters. 

Further,  even  as  to  the  cities,  the  ad- 
ministration must  do  more  to  meet  Fed- 
eral commitments  to  help  them  con- 
struct the  waste  treatment  facilities 
which  they  desperately  need  to  comply 
with  the  law.  We  all  know  the  story.  In 
1966,  we  told  the  States  and  municipali- 
ties to  go  ahead  and  accelerate  their 
waste  treatment  works,  and  the  Federal 
Government  would  provide  $3.45  billion 
over  the  next  5  years.  Some  States  and 
cities  acted  on  this  promise  and  others 
waited  to  see  if  the  funds  would.  In  fact, 
come.  Not  until  fiscal  year  1970  did  funds 
come  in  meaningful  amoimts,  over  ad- 
ministration objections.  In  that  year,  the 
Congress  appropriated  WOO  million  for 
this  program. 

For  this  fiscal  year — 1971 — the  Con- 
gress has  authorized  $1,250,000,000.  The 
administration  did  not  ask  for  this  sum. 
Rather,  it  sought  to  abandon  the  grant 
program  altogether,  at  a  time  when  sig- 
nificant funds  were  finally  being  appro- 
priated as  a  start  toward  redeeming  jiaat 
pledges,  and  to  substitute  a  contract  pro- 
gram. The  Congress,  however,  refused  to 
fling  aside  the  grant  program,  and  con- 
tinued it  with  a  $1  billion  appropriation. 

The  seriousness  of  our  past  failures  to 
fund  this  program  is  amply  demon- 
strated by  EPA's  recent  action  against 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Atlanta.  Each  of 
these  cities  has  undertaken  substiuitlal 
financial  commitments  to  Improve  and 
expand  waste  treatment  facilities  to 
comply  with  Federal  and  State  water 
quality  standards.  But  the  Federal  con- 
tribution toward  this  effort  by  these 
three  cities  represent  a  little  more  than 
10  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  this  en- 
deavor. 

Since  May  1968.  projects  costing  about 
$200  million  have  been  initiated  by  these 
three  cities.  Each  la  eligible  to  receive  up 


to  50  percent  of  this  cost  In  Fedenl 
grants.  According  to  EPA's  own  Sgui^ 
they  received  grants  totaling  slightly 
more  than  $18  million  for  these  proj- 
ects or  less  than  10  percent  of  Uig 
total  project  costs. 

Detroit  and  Atlanta  are  seeking  to 
build  more  waste  treatment  facilities  at 
an  estimated  cost,  according  to  EPA,  ol 
about  $80  million,  of  which  the  P^deraJ 
Government  will  provide  less  than  10 
percent,  or  $9  million. 

How  many  municipalities  have  a  sim- 
ilar problem?  Mr.  Ruckelshaus  has  said 
he  is  looking  at  100  more  such  cases. 
Faced  with  the  requirements  of  Federal 
and  State  water  quality  standards,  each 
city,  like  industry,  must  act  promptly  to 
comply  with  those  standards  If  we  are 
to  improve  our  environment  measurably 
in  this  decade.  They  could  meet  these 
.standards  if  the  Federal  Government  de- 
livered on  its  promises.  But  the  Federal 
Government  has  failed. 

In  1966,  we  hailed  the  passage  of  the 
Clean  Water  Restoration  Act  (Public 
Law  89-753) ,  which  unshackled  the  Fed- 
eral water  pollution  control  program 
from  the  unreallstically  low  dollar  limi- 
tations on  grants  to  cities,  and  offered  an 
opportunity  for  larger  cities,  like  Detroit. 
Cleveland,  and  Atlanta,  to  participate  In 
30.  40.  or  50  percent  grants,  depending 
on  certain  conditions.  But  few,  if  any, 
large  cities,  or  even  small  ones,  have 
received  in  even  the  30  percent  category. 
This  is  because  the  Federal  fimding  of 
this  program  has  been  Inadequate,  and 
the  backlog  of  needed  projects  in  each 
State  has  been  great. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  develop  an  overall  pollu- 
tion control  program  that  is  effective. 
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PATE  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude a  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Dnlted  States.) 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  fate  of 
social  security  legislation  In  view  of  the 
Impasse  in  the  Senate.  In  response  to  my 
query,  the  President  has  informed  me 
by  letter  that  if  the  social  security  bill  is 
not  enacted  in  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, he  will  resubmit  the  legislation 
to  the  92d  Congress  with  a  request  that 
it  be  made  retroactive  to  January  1. 1971. 
The  President  has  not  given  up  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  act  on  social  security  be- 
fore adjournment,  but  be  wanted  us  to 
have  this  reassurance.  The  President's 
letter  follows: 

Th»  Whttb  HotTSB, 
Washington,  DC,  December  22,  J970. 
Ron.  GeaAij>  R.  Fona, 
U.S.  H&ute  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DJC. 

Dkas  JeajtT:  In  response  to  your  question 
about  my  attitude  toward  the  Social  Se- 
curity le^latlon  now  staUed  in  the  Senate. 
i>e  assured  that  I  favor  quick  enactment. 

Some  Senators  contend  that  Social  Se- 
curity legislation  cannot  be  salvaged  in  this 
Senate  unless  welfare  reform.  approprlBtloDi 
bills  and  other  vital  meesurea  are  sadlficed. 
I  am  not  yet  willing  to  concede  the  Senate^ 


iodiiference  or  Impotence.  I  have  urged  the 
Saoate  to  bring  to  vote  all  of  thla  important 
work  that  Ues  before  it.  There  Is  stui  plenty 
li  time  to  do  what  Is  necessary  before  Jan- 
uary 3. 

Should  the  Senate  be  unable  or  unwUling 
U)  adopt  these  vital  measures  by  then.  I  will 
iMUbmlt  the  Social  Security  benefit  Increases 
md  welfare  reform  along  with  the  other  key 
Mils  that  remain  unenocted.  And  I  wiU  pro- 
pose that  the  Social  Security  increases  be  re- 
tioactive  in  their  effect  to  January  1,  1971, 
ao  that  110  Social  Security  recipient  Is  banned 
by  the  Senate's  failure  to  act. 
Sincerely. 

RiCHABD  NxxoK. 


AMERICAN  PRISONERS  VERSUS 
THIEU  AND  ETY 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
22d  day  of  December  1970.  it  is  clear  to 
all  that  the  President's  Indochina  poli- 
cies are  bankrupt.  They  point  not  to 
peace,  but  to  an  endless,  and  perhaps 
wider,  war. 

The  Vietnamizatlon  program  is  more 
and  more  evidently  a  method  of  keeping 
the  war  going,  rather  than  a  device  for 
ending  it.  The  President  threatens  to 
resume  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam, 
thus  heightening  east-west  tensions  and 
giving  to  Uncle  Sam  once  again  a  brutal 
(ace,  and  there  Is  no  talk  of  a  scheduled 
and  complete  American  withdrawal. 

What  this  means  is  that  the  American 
prisoners  will  continue  indefinitely  their 
existence  of  deatli  in  life  liehind  the  bars 
of  North  Vietnamese  Jails.  For  so  long 
as  the  fighting  goes  on.  and  so  long  as 
there  is  no  commitment  for  a  total  Amer- 
ican troop  withdrawal,  there  is  no  way 
that  the  administration  can  secure  the 
release  of  these  unfortunate  men. 

The  administration  apparently  acted 
In  recognition  of  that  fact  when  It 
launched  the  desperate  November  21 
raid,  risking  the  lives  of  brave  men  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  rescue  some  of  the 
prisoners.  Quite  obviously  now,  any 
further  raids  will  be  bound  to  fall,  be- 
cause Hanoi  will  keep  their  American 
prisoner- hostages  on  the  move  and  In 
small  groups.  And  a  large-scale  invasion 
is  out  of  the  question  for  many  reasons — 
and  would  probably  result  In  the  death 
of  the  prisoners  anyway. 

Yet  It  Is  clear  that  President  Nixon 
could  secure  the  release  of  the  prisoners 
if  he  were  determined  to  do  so.  It  might 
be  enouEh  for  him  to  set  a  date  for  total 
American  withdrawal — as  recent  state- 
ments Uam  Hanoi  have  suggested.  At 
most  he  would  have  to  agree  also  to  an 
Interim  government  In  South  Vietnam, 
pending  Internationally  supervised  elec- 
tions, that  would  Include  representatives 
of  all  groups,  but  not  General  Thleu  and 
Ky. 

These  are  essentially  the  terms  the 
other  side  has  set  for  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment, and  they  are  far  milder  than  the 
impossible  demands  of  Hanoi  and  the 
NLP  a  few  yeare  ago. 

But  the  administration  refuses  to 
agree  to  either  step  and  mulishly  repeats 
and  repeats — contrary  to  fact — that  the 
other  side  baa  been  Intranaisent  and 


has  shown  no  interest  In  negotiating. 

The  ugly  conclusion  is  Inescapable:  the 
Nixon  administration  considers  it  more 
Important  to  go  on  propping  up  Generals 
Thieu  tmd  Ky,  so  that  they  can  stay  In 
power,  than  It  does  to  end  the  killing 
and  free  our  long-sufleilng  American 
prisoners. 

DeOaulle  is  remembered  and  honored 
for  his  statesmanlike  acceptance  of  the 
inevitable  in  Algeria,  undertaken  in  spite 
of  long-standing  commitments  to  thou- 
sands of '  colons."  President  Nixon  could 
make  a  similar  place  for  himself  In  the 
history  books,  by  demonstrating  the  same 
kind  of  courage. 


The  matter  is  not  closed  yet,  and  it  will 
probably  still  be  alive  in  the  election  year 
beginning  less  than  13  months  from 
now. 

But  for  now,  I  am  pleased  that  the  18- 
year-olds  of  North  Carolina  will  have  the 
right  and  the  responsibility  to  have  a 
voice  in  selecting  their  government.  I  am 
sure  my  confidence  in  them  will  be  borne 
out  as  they  exercise  their  new  right. 


SUPREME  COURT  DECISION  ON 
VOTING 

( Mr.  WV^^^-  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Ricokd  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  at  this 
time  to  comment  on  yesterday's  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  upholding  the 
right  of  Congress  to  enfranchise  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-olds  to  vote  In  Federal 
elections. 

On  April  24  of  this  year.  I  made  pubUc 
mv  belief  that  the  voting  age  should  in 
fact  be  lowered  to  18.  At  that  time.  I 
said: 

I  personally  have  all  the  confidence  in  the 
world  m  the  ahiuty  of  our  young  people  to 
pass  judgment  on  themselves  and  on  the 
world  tiiat  surrounds  them. 

I  stated  that  the  18-year-olds  of  Geor- 
gia and  Kentucky,  the  19-year-olds  of 
Alaska,  and  the  20-year-olds  of  Hawaii 
were  no  better  and  no  worse  equipped  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  participat- 
ing In  the  democratic  process  than  their 
counterparta  in  North  Carolina. 

I  still  hold  firmly  to  that  beUcf,  and  In 
that  respect  I  was  gratified  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  decision  of  yesterday. 

But  I  hold  as  firmly  the  belief  that  this 
was  not  the  best  nor  the  correct  means 
oJ  enfranchising  11  million  young  people. 

I  have  stated  on  several  occasions  that 
the  way  to  see  this  reform  enacted  is  by 
the  constitutional  amendment  process. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  upheld,  by  the 
slimmest  of  margins,  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  give  the  vote  to  18-year-olds 
In  Federal  elections  only. 

By  that  same  margin,  the  Court  denied 
Congress  the  right  to  enfranchise  these 
yoimg  people  in  State  and  local  elections. 

As  a  result,  administrative  chaos  has 
been  visited  on  hundreds  of  local  election 
commissions,  which  are  now  faced  with 
the  task  of  compiling  dual  registration 
roles  and  perhaps  even  setting  up  two 
separate  kinds  of  voting  apparatus,  one 
to  accommodate  voters  over  21  years  of 
age  and  another  to  serve  those  under  21. 

Had  the  issue  been  resolved  by  con- 
stitutional amendment,  requiring  the 
concurrence  of  three-fourths  of  the 
States,  there  would  not  have  been  this 
towering  Inconsistency.  Instead,  there 
would  have  been  a  uniform  resolution  of 
the  matter,  arrived  at  with  the  participa- 
tion of  both  Federal  and  State  Oovena- 
menta,  as  the  ConaUtution  expUdtt; 
directs. 


TRADE  BILL  OP  1970 
(Mr.  MIZELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thla 
pcdnt  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MIZELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  de- 
plorable condition  which  has  developed 
in  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Tile  textile  bill,  for  whose  passage  so 
many  of  us  labored  for  so  long  a  time, 
lies  paralyzed  In  that  body  with  no  ap- 
parent hope  for  relief  during  the  lifetime 
of  this  Congress. 

■While  the  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
argued  semantics  for  the  better  part  of  2 
years,  on  a  wide  variety  of  Inconsequen- 
tial issues,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
textile  jolis  have  been  lost  throughout 
this  Nation. 

The  House  has  taken  appropriate  re- 
medial action  at  long  last,  but  it  now  ap- 
pears all  our  efforts  were  In  vain.  The 
legislation  which  would  have  assured  a 
large  measure  of  relief  from  the  blight 
of  textile  imemplosrment  languishes 
hopelessly  under  a  mountain  of  unfin- 
ished business  which  has  all  but  buried 
our  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 

During  the  Senate's  debate  on  the  re- 
cently vetoed  manpower  bill,  the  hue  and 
cry  went  up  about  doing  something  con- 
structive about  the  unemplosTnent  prob- 
lem In  this  country.  The  Senate  at  first 
decided  the  way  to  solve  that  problem 
was  to  create  thousands  of  public  Jobs, 
at  a  cost  of  billions  of  tax  dollars.  Yes- 
terday, they  reversed  that  decision  by 
upholding  the  President's  veto,  and  stiU 
the  problem  of  unemployment  begs  for 
an  answer. 

The  essence  of  the  trade  bill  of  1970 
was  to  provide  a  constructive  means  of 
providliig.  through  the  private  sector, 
protection  for  thousands  of  jobs,  at  much 
less  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  Senate  has  apparently  decided  to 
abandon  that  proposal,  and  debate  In- 
stead the  relative  merits  of  whether  or 
not  $210  million  should  be  spent  on  a 
supersonic  transport,  whose  construction 
will  involve  another  150,000  jobs.  More 
than  $800  million  has  already  been  spent 
on  that  project,  and  now  that  the  light 
can  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  ttmnel,  some 
Senators  are  strongly  in  favor  of  aborting 
the  whole  project,  letting  those  thou- 
sands of  Jobs  BO  to  foreign  manufac- 
turers and  relinquishing  our  leadership 
role  In  aviation. 

It  appears  extremely  paradoxical  to 
me  that  the  Senate  claizas  to  be  up  In 
arms  over  the  unemployment  problem, 
when  they  consistently  refuse  to  enact, 
or  even  consider,  realistic  solutions  to  the 
problem. 

Apparently  this  Is  the  case,  however, 
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and  the  Senate  must  bear  fuU  respon- 
sibility for  the  rising  tide  of  unemploy- 
ment if  it  refuses  to  comply  with  the  will 
of  thi5  House,  the  request  of  the  adminis- 
tration, and  the  desire  of  the  people. 

I  urge  that  body  to  weigh  the  gravity 
and  the  inconsistency  of  this  situation, 
and  set  upon  a  course  of  action  that  will 
lead  to  resolution  of  the  unemployment 
crisis  m  the  textile  Industry  and  a  re- 
lief to  the  unemployment  problem  of  the 
Nation  at  large.  Time  Is  not  on  the  side 
of  the  Sena'.?,  nor  is  the  electorate. 


NEWSPAPER  REPORTER'S  INA^ESTI- 
GATION  MERITS  A  PULITZER  PRIZE 

'Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 1 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  crusading 
newspaperwoman,  Mary  Perot  Nichols 
deserves  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  a  series  of 
articles  authored  by  her  which  appeared 
in  the  Village  Voice.  Those  articles  de- 
scribe corruption  on  the  waterfront  of 
the  city  of  New  York.  As  a  result  of  those 
articles  the  waterfront  commission  re- 
cently deterznined  that  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest existed  on  the  part  of  Anthony 
Scotto.  a  union  leader  who  was  found  to 
have — in  violation  of  the  law — an  undis- 
closed business  interest  with  one  of  the 
companies  licensed  to  do  business  on  the 
waterfront. 

I  have  written  to  the  Honorable  James 
D.  Hodgson.  Secretary  of  Labor,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  Inquiring  as  to  what 
action  would  be  taken  by  tlie  Department 
of  Labor.  M>'  most  recent  letter  to  him  of 
December  8  remains  unanswered.  I  have 
ascertained  from  the  Waterfront  Com- 
mission of  New  York  Harbor  that  a  copy 
of  its  findings  in  this  matter  was  de- 
livered to  the  VS.  Department  of  Labor. 
At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in 
the  Record  the  articles  of  Mary  Perot 
Nichols  as  well  as  the  correspondence 
which  I  have  had  with  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor: 

IProm  the  Village  Voice.  Sept.  11,  IMS] 
The  Mayor  Paces  Lxfz:  Sttot  in 
Sophistication 
(By  Mary  Perot  Nichols) 
I'm  tired  of  double-standard  liberals.  And 
Im  especially  tired  of  double-standard  lib- 
erals and  radicals  who  piously  proclaim  that 
they    don't    believe   in   guUt   by   association 
In    asseaslug   public    figures    when.    In    fact, 
they   do.   In   last   week's   Voice   Nat  Hentoff 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  editor  which  brought 
this  &t  of  acute  eonul  upon  me. 

Hentoff  attacked  Congressman  Edward 
Koc^  for  referring  "blithely  to  the  'Scotto 
Involvement' "  with  Mayor  Lindsay.  "On  tiie 
baals  of  what  acts  ins  contrasted  with  PBI 
charts'  and  John  Ultcbeli  releases)?"  Hent- 
off Bfks  and  then  odds,  "That's  some  cIvU 
libertarian  example  our  Congreteman  sets  for 
the  nth  CD." 

It's  too  bod  that  Bentoff  didn't  check  the 
facts  on  Scotto  blmseir  before  he  made  this 
attack,  because  If  be  did.  he  would  have 
found  that  Koch  was  rightly  concerned  about 
the  matter  On  August  31  the  New  York 
Ttmea  published  the  PBI  Use  of  New  York 
Mafia  families.  The  list  Included  the  name 
of  Anthony  Scotto,  president  of  the  powerful 
Brooklyn  Local  1814  of  the  International 
longshoremen's    Association    hs   a    "capode- 


clma"  (capuin  of  10)  in  the  Carlo  Qambmo 
MaOa  lamlly. 

Scotto  is  not  only  a  founder  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Party — created  July  31  to  give  Mayor 
Lindsay  an  independent  line  on  the  voting 
machine — but  he  Is  listed  on  the  nominating 
petition  of  that  party  as  a  member  of  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Vacancies, 

Now  what  Nat  Hentoff  attempts  to  do  U 
pooh-pooh  tlie  PBI  Mafia  family  list  by  at- 
tacking Its  origin,  which  was  from  the  office 
of  Attorney  Qeneral  John  Mitchell.  (Oullt 
by  association.  Nat?)  But  what  he  doesn't  do 
Is  make  any  independent  check  on  whether 
the  PBI  list  might  have  some  truth  to  It. 
This  Is  what  Hentoff  should  have  done,  and 
this  Is  what  Mayor  Lindsay  should  have  had 
done  for  him  before  he  got  mixed  up  with 
Scotto.  Granted  the  FBI  list  was  released 
alter  the  Slayor  became  politically  identified 
with  Scotto — but  there  was  ample  material 
on  the  record  before  the  list  was  made  public. 
Hentoff  could  have  found  out  what  It  was, 
as  I  did.  In  a  few  hours  of  telephoning.  Ttiere 
w.as.  for  example,  an  article  by  Milton  Lewis 
m  the  World-Joumal-Tribune  of  October  10. 
1966.  (Lewis  is  an  extremely  reputable  re- 
porter, now  with  Channel  7'8  "Eyewitness 
New8."t  Lewis  reported  that  on  July  29  of 
that  year.  Anthony  Scotto,  In  the  company 
of  Anthony  Anastaato,  president  of  Local 
1716  of  the  n>A,  paid  a  visit  *to  the  Utlca 
home  of  Joe  Palcone,  who  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Infamous  underworld  1957  meeting  of 
about  60  Dons  at  Apalachla.  New  York."  The 
purpoae  of  the  visit  to  Palcone,  the  Mafia 
boas  of  Utlca,  was  so  that  "Anastaato  could 
enlist  the  aid  of  Falcone  in  a  Supreme  Court 
family  suit." 

Why.  even  Scotto  believes  in  "guilt  by  as- 
sociation," Nat.  In  denying  to  Lewis  that 
he  went  to  visit  Falcone,  he  sold.  "I 
wouldn't  know  Joe  Palcone  If  1  fell  over  him. 
I  feel  I'm  sophisticated  enough  not  to  be 
with  the  wrong  people." 

Add  IG  what's  on  the  record  the  fact 
that  Scotto's  rise  to  head  of  the  Brooklyn 
waterfront  was  somewhat  meteoric  for  such  a 
young  man.  Scotto  was  the  son-in-law  of 
Anthony  ("Tough  Tony")  Anostoslo. 
brother  of  the  Infamous  bead  of  Murder.  Inc., 
who  wofi  murdered  In  a  barbershop  In  1957. 
Could  It  be  that  Scotto's  connections  had 
something  to  do  with  his  career  opportuui- 
ties.  Nat?  And  when  you  are  taken  care  nf 
In  such  a  algnlQcant  way.  don't  you  have  a 
certain  debt  to  those  who  have  helped  you? 
Now.  the  thing  that  bothers  me  about 
Hentoff's  position  Is  tbat  If  Mario  Procac- 
clno  hod  put  Tony  Scotto  on  ftii  ballot,  and 
Koch  had  said  he  was  concerned  with  Pro- 
cocctno'B  "Scotto  Involvement,"  Hentoff 
would  not  have  said  one  word.  In  fact.  Hen- 
toff would  probably  have  just  said  to  himself, 
'Aha!  I  knew  all  along  that  guy  was  In  with 
the  Mafia."  If  I'm  being  unfair  to  you.  Nat. 
don't  hesitate  to  speak  up. 

One  reason  I  know  Hentoff  ha.>i  a  double 
standard  for  those  who  annoy  him  politically 
and  those  who  ore  his  political  heroes  Is 
that  when  John  Lindsay  committed  the  ex- 
traordinary clvlI-llbertles  gaffe  of  denying 
George  Wallace  the  right  to  rent  Shea  Sta- 
dltmi  during  last  year's  election.  Hentoff 
dldnt  carry  on  at  all.  If  you  said  tnythlng 
In  any  publication  I  missed,  Nat,  please  s^nd 
It  to  me  and  I  will  apologize. 

There  Is  more  that  Lindsay's  people  cfmld 
have  found  out  about  Scotto  before  getting 
the  Mayor  involved  with  him,  and  if  you 
Insist.  Nat.  I  will  publish  one  Item  r\  week 
about  It  from  now  to  election  day. 

But  let's  get  down  to  the  real  Issue.  The 
real  Issue  Is  not  one  of  civil  liberties.  A  man 
with  Scotto's  connections  has  no  civil  lib- 
erties claim  to  being  made  a  political  asso- 
ciate of  the  Mayor  of  the  Ctty  of  New  York. 
Quite  the  contrary,  the  Mayor— or  any  pub- 
lic offlolol.  for  that  matter — has  the  obliga- 
tion to  stay  away  from  anyone  about  whom 
there  Is  good  evidence  of  a  tie-up  with  the 
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Mafia.  The  Mayor  should  be  Just  as  "sopbls- 
tlcated"  as  Scotto  claims  be  is.  U  you  d's- 
agree.  Nat,  let  our  readers  know. 

What  worries  you.  Nat,  also  worries  me- 
that  Is  that  Mario  Procacclno  might  becom« 
the  mayor  of  New  York  City.  But  It  aould 
also  worry  you,  as  It  does  me.  that  the"und 
say  forces  are  too  goddam  stupid  to  win  this 
election.  If  the  Mayor  wants  to  retrieve  thii 
situation,  he  should  publicly  tell  Scotto  to 
get  out  of  his  campaign  and  out  of  his  iif* 
and  he  should  Are  whoever  was  responsible 
for  clearing  scotto  in  the  first  place  oThei 
wise,  one  can  only  conclude  that  he  l^tml^ 
nothing  from  the  Marcus  scandol 

Secondly,  the  Mayor  should  get  some 
people  around  him  who  have  some  l»Z! 
and  political  savvy,  a  Brooklyn  poUti«^ 
know  (Who  is  violently  antl-Undssy,  tSii 
me  he  believed  that  "Scotto  was  plan  ted  on 
Undsay  by  the  Procacclno  people  «.  Und^ 
say  couldn't  make  Procacclno  out  to  be  th« 
Mafia  candidate."  It  certainly  does  make  It 
difficult  for  those  who  would  Uke  to  fliht 
Procacclno  to  comment  on  the  people  aroJud 
him  wh«n  the  answer  could  be.  "Well-  what 
about  the  people  around  Lindsay?" 

All  of  us.  liberal  or  non-liberal,  judge  doU 
tlcal  candidates  by  the  baggage  they^ 
likely  to  bring  with  them  Into  office  We  all 
want  to  know,  before  we  cost  our  votes,  who 
Is  likely  to  influence  our  candidates'  deci- 
sions when  they  get  into  office  I  am  repelled 
by  Prococctno's  early  association  In  this  cam- 
paign with  the  big  real  estate  crowd.  (Abra- 
ham Undenbaum  and  Willtam  Zeckendorfi 
that  is  trying  to  kill  middle-  and  low-Income 
housing  for  the  West  Village  and  substitute 
luxury  skyscrapers.  Anybody  would  be  who 
has  followed  "Bunny"  Llndenbaum's  career 
over  the  years— he  left  the  City  Planmng 
Commission  rapidly  after  a  fund-raising 
scandal  in  the  Wagner  1961  election  cam- 
paign. I  also  find  It  significant  that  Congress- 
man  John  Rarick  of  Louisiana— who  split 
from  the  Democrats  and  endorsed  George 
V/allaoe  last  fall— la  enthusiastic  about  Pro- 
cacclno. 

You  aren't  saying  that  I  shouldn't  be  con- 
cerned, are  you,  Nat?  By  the  way,  what  on 
you  saying? 

(Prom  the  Village  Voice.  Sept.  36,   1969) 

RiPOSTK   TO    Hentoff:    The   Mafia  I   WratIi 

That? 

(By  Mary  Perot  Nichols) 

Nat  Hentoff  sees  no  "proof"  that  Anthony 
Scotto.  boss  of  the  most  powerful  local  of  the 
International  Longshoremen's  Union,  "is 
connected  with  the  Mafia"  (Voice,  Septem- 
ber 18).  Apparently  Scotto's  visit  to  the  mob 
boss  of  Uiica  a  couple  of  years  ago  was  in- 
sufficient, to  demonstrate  his  connection! 
(Voice.  September  11).  Well  what  "proof" 
did  we  have  that  Carlo  Oamblno  or  Frank 
Costello  were  members  of  the  Mafia?  Yet  I 
don't  believe  even  "the  last  Puritan"  (Hen- 
toff's description) .  John  Vllet  Lindsay,  would 
have  put  either  of  these  two  men  on  the 
Committee  on  Vacancies  of  hu  Independent 
Party,  do  you   Nat? 

But  first.  let's  get  back  to  the  one  thing 
you  and  Congressman  Ed  Koch  agree  on.  You 
both  are  disturbed  by  the  Mayor's  continued 
involvement  with  Manhattan  Republican 
County  Leader  Vincent  Albano.  There  is  no 
question  that  Albano  was  the  political  fixer 
who  pressured  former  Water  Commissioner 
James  Marcus  on  behalf  of  a  Mafla-con- 
nected  firm.  Yet.  had  you,  Nat,  seen  the 
Mayor  on  television  this  Sunday  (CBS 
"Newsmakers")  you  would  have  been  e"en 
more  disturbed. 

New  York  Times  reporter  Marty  Tolchln 
asked  Undsay:  "Mr.  Mayor:  the  Federal 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  upholding  the 
conviction  of  Jim  Marcus  called  Vlnce  Al- 
bano. the  Manhattan  Republican  leader,  the 
smister  figure  who  weaved  the  web  which 
screens  government  ofllelals  and  the  under- 
world and  the  man  who  introduced  Pried  to 
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Uatcus.  This  man  has  always  been  a  political 
supporter  oi  yours  and,  I  understand,  Is  a 
campaign  aide  now.  How  do  you  explain 
that?  I'm  speakmg  of  Albano." 

And  the  Mayor  replied:  "I  had  not  re- 
ceived the  Impression  that  there  was  lan- 
guage that  wa^  that  strong  by  any  means 
at  all- "  Then  ihe  Mayor  went  on  to  obfuscate 
about  an  earUer  report  on  Albano  and  the 
Uarcus  cose  by  Judge  Bruce  Bromley. 

Now,  for  Ood's  sake;  The  close  paraphrase 
of  what  Judge  Harold  Medina  had  said  about 
Albano  and  the  other  shady  figures  in  the 
Uarcus  case  appeared  on  the  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Times  on  July  9.  1969.  Even 
U  the  Mayer  didn't  take  the  time  to  read  the 
Medina  decision,  he  doesn't  ordinarily  ex- 
hibit such  a  bad  memory  of  Information 
pitnted  m  the  Times.  But  apparently  Mayor 
Lindsay  thinks  he  can  get  away  with  the 
Big  Cover-Op  on  TV  since  so  few  people  fol- 
low news  storle^i  with  attention. 

The  Big  Cover-Up  is  a  harsh  phrase,  which 
I  wouldn't  have  used  had  not  Mayor  Lind- 
say also  attempted  to  cover  up  the  earlier 
Bromley  seml-Mkhitewash  of  Albano  by 
claiming  It  "confirmed  the  personal  and  po- 
litical integrity  of  Albano.  As  the  Times 
then  commented  (November  30.  1968),  "The 
Hsyor  may  have  been  proving  his  loyalty  to 
an  old  friend  but.  as  a  man  of  impeccable 
ethics  himself,  he  wasn't  doing  much  to  pro- 
mote a  higher  sense  of  ethics  in  the  public 
aervlce" 

I  was  slightly  unfair  to  you  In  my  last 
article  in  one  respect.  Nat.  I  charged  that  you 
had  not  been  critical  of  the  Mayor  for  his 
"extraordinary  civil  liberties  gaffe"  in  deny- 
ing Oeorge  Wallace  the  use  of  Shea  Stadium. 
Tou  cite  your  compalgu  biography  of  Mayor 
Lindsay  in  your  defense.  Yes,  on  page  343 
you  write  "Congressman  Lmdsay  would  have 
Immediately  and  repeatedly  attacked  Mayor 
Undsay  for  having  refused  Shea  Stadium  to 
Oeorge  Wallace."  But  did  you  "Immediately 
and  repeatedly"  attack  the  Mayor  in  yotjr 
newBp&per  coliunn  when  It  might  have  done 
more  good,  or  did  you  wait  almost  a  year  to 
bury  It  between  hard  covers?  Still,  I  apolo- 
gize for  saying  you'd  never  criticized  the 
Mayor  in  this  Issue. 

But  to  get  back  to  Scotto,  the  man  Mayor 
Undsay  referred  to  as  one  of  "New  York's 
moR  distinguished  citizens"  when  he  an- 
nounced tils  Independent  Party  on  July  31. 
Less  than  a  month  later,  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  headline  on  Us  front 
page:  "Scotto  Is  Called  Captain  In  Mafia." 
Tbe  subhead  read  "ILA  Officer  Dentei 
Charge — Lindsay  Praises  Him." 

I  had  been  Informed  that  Scotto  was  pro- 
posed to  the  Mayor  for  the  Independent 
Party  by  Victor  Ootbaum.  a  most  respect- 
able labor  leader,  so  that  the  Mayor  could, 
unwittingly,  have  made  a  mistake. 

Ootbaum  admitted  to  me  the  other  day 
that  had  he  known  the  PBI  Usi  naming 
Scotto  as  a  capodeclma  in  the  Carlo  Oam- 
blno family  was  coming  out  the  following 
month,  he  certainly  wouldn't  have  proposed 
lilm.  Ootbaum  says  he  Is  a  good  friend  of 
SooCto  and  that  Scotto  is  a  progressive  labor 
leader.  But  Ootbaum  has  bis  own  fish  to  fry 
In  New  York  City's  labor  power  struggles  and 
admits  be  dldnt  reaUy  probe  deeply  into 
Scotto'i  past  and  present  before  the  Times 
published  tbe  Mafia  Ust— or  after  either. 

But  for  the  Mayor  to  come  out  with  an 
endorsement  of  Scotto  in  the  Times  on  the 
very  day  the  list  was  published  is  certainly 
folly.  He  could  have  said,  "I  wb2  shocked  at 
what  t  read  in  the  limes  and  I  am  checking 
into  It,"  period.  Instead,  be  permitted  his 
spokesman  to  say,  "Tbe  Mayor  has  had  no 
Information  atwut  the  allegations  reported 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  but  It  has  been 
the  city's  experience  over  the  post  three  and 
a  half  years  tliat,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Scotto.  his  union  has  engaged  In  nu- 
merous projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ing people  of  the  city  and  especially  the  dra- 
matic revltalizatlon  of  the  Brooklyn  water- 


front." Revitalized,  indeed!  By  the  Mafia  1 
( See  later  references  to  a  Life  magazine 
article  on  tbe  Mafia's  waterfront  activities.) 

That  was  August  21,  and  presumably  in 
the  ensuing  weeks,  the  Mayor  could  have  in- 
formed himself  on  whether  there  was  any- 
thing to  the  report  that  Scotto  was,  indeed. 
Involved  with  the  Mafia.  Yet  last  Thursday. 
I  asked  the  Mayor's  press  secretary.  Tom 
Morgan,  whether  the  Mayor  had  anything 
further  to  say  on  the  subject  since  that 
Times  story  and  Morgan  replied:  "The  Mayor 
stands  on  his  previous  statement."  Asked 
whether  the  Mayor  tiad  checked  any  further 
on  Sootto  with  law  enforcement  agencies, 
Morgan  said  firmly,  "No  coo^ment." 

So  let's  review  what  the  IMayor  could  have 
found  if  he'd  done  a  Uttle  checking  around. 

For  example,  he  could  have  checked  with 
tbe  Waterfront  Commission,  where  it  has 
been  a  subject  of  comment  at  the  staff  level 
that  the  Mayor  has  not  sent  bis  Commis- 
sioner of  Investigation  hotfooting  over  to  see 
them. 

Let's  start  with  Scotto's  '.usplclous  begin- 
nings. He  married  Marion  Anastaato,  daughter 
of  "Tough  Tony"  Anastaslo  (brother  of  Al- 
bert Of  the  barbershlp  and  Murder.  Inc.).  a 
member  of  the  Carlo  Gamblno  Mafia  family 
wtUch  controlled  the  Brooklyn  ILA  union. 
Now  let's  assume  Scotto  was  a  nice  clean 
young  college  guy  who  wanted  to  build  a 
new  kind  of  union  and  nut  become  s  hood 
like  his  father-in-law.  So  he  had  a  wedding 
reception  at  the  Hotel  Plaza  on  Saturday. 
June  1.  1957,  that  wa$  a  Uttle  Appalachian 
convention!  Scotto.  his  father-In- law -to -be, 
and  a  third  person  believed  to  be  Albert  Ana- 
staslo (soon  to  be  murdered  in  a  barber- 
shop) made  the  arrangements  themselves 
with  Mr.  Clyde  Harris,  sales  director  of  the 
Plasa.  Scotto,  however,  picked  up  the  tab 
for  the  wedding,  and,  one  assumes,  could 
have  bod  a  strong  say  on  the  guest  list. 

Among  the  more  notorious  of  the  under- 
vrarld  characters  on  the  guest  list  were ;  Carlo 
Gamblno.  Joe  Colozsto.  and  Joe  Pitts.  We  al- 
ready know  who  Gamblno  is.  but  who  are 
Colozzo  and  Pitta?  To  quote  Life  magazine's 
comprehensive  article  on  "The  Mob"  (Sep- 
tember 8,  1967) .  "Until  now.  Joe  Colozzo  had 
been  just  another  of  Tony  Anastaslo's  gang- 
sters In  the  Brooklyn  longshoremen's  union. 
Now  he  was  Oomblno's  strongman — and  Tony 
was  suddenly  nothing.  That  was  the  way  It 
was  In  tbe  Brooklyn  ILA  in  1057.  That,  ac- 
cording to  the  experts.  Is  still  ^he  way  It  Is 
today — regardless  of  recurrent  publicity 
about  a  'new  look'  on  the  seamy  waterfront." 

And  who  Is  Joe  Pitts?  His  -eal  name  is 
Oocnlnlck  PeUto.  A  Dally  News  story  by 
Joseph  Martin.  Lee  Silver,  and  Kermlt  Jae- 
diker  on  the  "Coea  Nostra  Over  the  Water- 
front" (April  8,  1964)  describes  Pitts  as  "a 
heavy-lidded,  barrel -chested  hood  with  a 
penchant  for  expensive  silk  shirts  .  .  .  Pitts 
was  described  in  McClellan  Committee  evi- 
dence as  a  member,  somewhat  leaser  In  im- 
portance than  Colozzo,  of  the  Gamblno 
gang." 

The  Dally  News  notes  tbat  "at  the  Mc- 
Clellan hearings  the  New  York  police  listed 
the  suspected  extra-curricular  activities  of 
those  two  ILA  officers  as  follows:  "Colozzo — 
labor  racketeering,  shylocklng  and  bookmak- 
Ing.  Pitts — labor  racketeering  and  shylock- 
lng." 

Fortunately  for  later  historians,  the 
Scotto  wedding  reception  was  attended  also 
by  members  of  tbe  Central  Investigation  Bu- 
reau and  detectives  from  tbe  Manhattan 
West  Detective  Bureau  and  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department. 

After  "Tough  Tony's"  death  In  1968  (of 
natural  causes),  young  Scotto,  who  married 
Into  the  family  (with  a  small  and  a  large  P> 
was  Jumped  over  other  top  ILA  c^clals.  to  his 
father-in-law's  position  In  the  union.  Ob- 
viously someone  had  already  Indicated  to 
the  Mafia  that  Scotto  wouldn't  Interfere 
With  their  control  of  the  powerful  Brooklyn 
local.  Thereafter.  Scotto  went  to  work  creat- 


ing a  great  liberal  p.  r.  Image  for  himself 
while  Mafia  business  went  on  as  usual  on 
the  docks.  He  sucked  up  to  a  lot  of  public 
officials,  even  got  himself  to  the  White  House 
with  a  group  of  Brooklyn  elected  officials, 
and  was  Introduced  to  Senator  Robert  Ken- 
nedy. 

It's  mteresting  to  noie  that  one  of  those 
who  sold  Scotto  to  Robert  Kennedy  as  an 
okay  guy  was  Dom  Peluso.  a  former  Dally 
News  reporter  and  now  the  UO.OOO  executive 
assistant  to  City  Council  President  Francis 
X.  Smith.  PeluBo  has  been  on  Scotto's  pay- 
roll for  years  at  S9000  or  morc  per  annum, 
ostensibly  for  legal  assistance,  but  close  ob- 
servers think  that  what  Peluso  was  really 
doing  for  Scotto  was  p.  r-  and  Peluso  is  one 
of  the  best  p.  r.  men  m  the  business.  He 
practically  created  the  image  of  Prank  Smith 
when  Smith  succeeded  Frank  O'Connor  as 
Council  president  tliis  year. 

It's  Interesting  to  note  too  that  Peluso 
hates  Lindsay  like  poison  and  used  to  com- 
plain to  his  friends  that  O'Connor  had  no 
Instinct  for  the  Jugular  and  refused  to  aim 
some  of  the  barbs  at  Lindsay  that  Peluso 
penned  for  him.  My  questions  about  Peluso 
being  on  Scotto's  payroll  have  caused  a 
certain  amoimt  of  consternation  In  Smith's 
office.  The  Council  President  denies  any 
knowledge  that  Peluso  was  being  paid  by 
Scotto's  union,  even  though  I  ran  this  In- 
formation in  "Runnln'  Scared"  earlier  this 
summer  (Voice.  June  12 1.  And  Jim  O'Don- 
nell.  Smith's  press  secretary.  Informed  me 
lost  week  that  according  to  Peluso.  the  lost 
check  he  got  from  Scotto's  local  was  in 
1967.  If  Peluso  said  that,  he's  lying  He's 
been  on  Scotto's  payroll  right  through  this 
year. 

Peluso  had  another  Interesting  occupft- 
tlon.  He  was.  and  may  sUU  be.  the  public 
relations  director  of  the  American  Italian 
Antl-I>efamation  League,  Inc.,  a  group  which 
has  some  unrespectable  backers?  Scotto  was 
an  officer  of  that  charming  group  which  was 
so  odoriferous  that  Frank  Sinatra,  a  guy  with 
Mafia  friends  himself,  couldn't  wait  to  get 
out  of  it.  In  fact,  when  Sinatra  came  out  for 
Lindsay  this  year,  the  American  ItaUan  Antl- 
Defamatlon  League  attacked  him.  Of  the 
American  Italian  Antt-Delamation  League, 
one  Italian  legislator  said  to  me.  "I  took  one 
look  In  the  newspapers  at  who  was  at  their 
first  affair  and  boy.  wok  I  glad  I  didn't  go." 
Be  noted  that  a  number  of  his  friends.  Inno- 
cently, had  been  roped  m  until  they  found 
out  about  It  also.  At  that  first  event,  a  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  rally,  the  chief  speaker 
was  one  Mario  Procacclno.  (The  organization 
also  had  an  antl-Semltlc  twist  which  Is  too 
complicated  to  go  into  here.)  One  final  note 
about  Peluso:  he's  still  a  close  adviser  of 
Procacclno.  And  to  wind  up  that  whole  con- 
nection. Anthony  Scotto.  a  founder  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  group,  also  sweetened  the 
primary  pot  of  Procacclno's  strongest  organl- 
zatlorval  backer.  Moe  Welnsteln  of  Queens, 
this  spring. 

What  Is  the  significance  of  the  Scotto- 
Peluso  connection?  Well,  while  Scotto  openly 
plays  the  reform  game  and  cons  people  into 
thinking  he's  a  great  liberal,  which  puts  him 
Into  the  company  of  such  respectables  as 
Professor  Dan  Collins  of  New  York  Univer- 
sity and  Eleanor  Clark  French,  both  leaders 
of  the  New  Democratic  Coalition  and  found- 
ers of  tbe  Mayor's  Independent  Party,  be  Is 
secretly  playing  the  same  old  game  under 
the  toble. 

A  Sicilian  I  know,  who  grew  up  in  the  Vil- 
lage and  who  has  fought  tbe  Mafia  all  bis 
adult  life,  said  the  following  to  me  last  week: 
"I  never  liked  Ed  Eoch  but  he  had  the  cour- 
age to  say  what  he  did  about  the  Mayor  and 
Bcotto  and  I'm  going  to  send  him  950  in  bla 
next  campaign." 

Tbe  Sicilian  Is  not  the  only  antl-MafIa 
Italian  orouind,  Nat.  There  are  thousands  of 
them  and  they  are  going  to  support  the 
mayoralty  candidacy  of  State  Senator  John 
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ll&rctil.  Marchi  U  the  only^  ca.adldBt«  to  date 
who  bAS  chAllenged  his  opponent*  to  debate 
OD  the  Buoject  of  orgBslud  crime,  a  chal- 
lenge to  which  the  media  and  press  have  paid 
very  little  attention. 

On  September  fi.  Marchi  proposed  a  debate 
"devoted  EOlely  to  the  lesue:  what  do  the 
candidates  propose  to  do  about  organized 
crime  and  MaJSa  opereUons  in  our  city." 
ICarchl  further  proposed  "aa  a  format  to  the 
debate  on  orgaiilzed  crime,  that  representa- 
tives of  the  media  famlUar  with  thla  Issue 
serve  as  moderators  and  qiiestlonerB  of  the 
three  candidates  In  order  that  the  problem 
be  thoroughly  dtscufised  and  explored." 
Mnrcbl  stepped  up  his  request  for  a  debate 
this  Sunday  on  the  Citizens  Union  "Search- 
light" program  and  I  would  suspect  be  will 
continue  to  presa  on  It. 

What  do  you  bet,  Nat,  that  Lindsay  and 
Procacdno  keep  on  ducking  this  debate? 
One  Would  have  thought,  after  the  Times 
dropped  that  bombshell  on  Scotto,  and  re- 
Identtfled  him  as  a.  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Vacancies  in  Lindsay's  Independent  Party, 
that  they  would  have  assigned  the  very  able 
Mafia  expert  Charles  Grutzner  to  follow 
through  on  the  story. 

How  Lindsay's  association  with  Scotto  has 
apparently  sat-^d  Scotto  from  this  should  be 
worriEome  to  a  watchdog  or  the  preaa. 

In  coDCIxialon.  I  Just  want  to  point  out 
what  It  Is  that  Is  so  bad  about  what  Lindsay 
haa  done.  He  has  given  his  respectability  to 
the  unrespectable  (Albano  and  Scotto).  By 
doing  this,  he  encourages  other  public  offi- 
cials In  his  admlnlstraUon  to  think,  without 
further  checking,  that  Scotto  and  Albano  are 
respectable  and  thus  provides  the  kindling 
for  a  dosen  more  Marcus  caaea. 

What  does  It  matter  how  progressive  or 
liberal  Scotto  Is.  II  there  la  good  reason  to 
believe  he  stlU  Is  close  to  the  Mafia?  The 
Mafia  represent  a  perverted  form  of  capital- 
ism. It  exacts  Its  tribute  from  us  all  In  the 
form  of  higher  prices  and  shoddy  goods 
forced  on  supertnorket  shelves  by  strong-arm 
methods  (see  the  Life  Issue  referred  to 
above) .  But  the  highest  tribute  of  all  Is  that 
which  the  Mafia  exacts  from  the  ghettos. 
Mafia-dlstrlbuted  heroin  destroys  ghetto 
children  and  the  Mafia -control  led  numbers 
racket  alphons  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
slums. 

In  the  past  week.  Congresswoman  Shirley 
Chlsholm  has  been  trying  to  tell  the  Mayor 
something  about  organized  crime  and  police 
corruption  in  her  area — Bedford-Stuy- 
resant — but  he  doesn't  seem  to  want  to 
listen. 

If  Mayor  Lindsay  wants  to  play  Billy  Budd, 
he  should  go  on  the  stage.  But  if  he  wants 
to  be  a  friend  of  the  underclasses  Ln  this  city, 
he  should  be  careful  not  to  give  responsibility 
to  their  oppressors.  We  should  expect  that 
the  Mayor  have  at  least  the  care  In  selecting 
his  associates  that  we  demand  a  mere  foot- 
ball player. 

If  you  want  to  go  another  round.  Nat,  Tm 
ready  to  outline  the  relationships  of  Scotto 
and  the  ZLA  with  Vincent  Albano  and  some 
of  Scotto'B  other  bualneis  enterprtaea  that 
clearly  show  he  is  not  a  labor  leader  In  the 
Walter  Reuther  tradition.  But  If  you  are  a 
real  friend  of  the  Mayor,  Nat.  I  would  think 
you  would  prefer  me  to  concentrat*  on  Mario 
Procaoclno  for  tbe  next  few  weeks. 

fFrom  the  village  Voice,  Jan.  14,  19701 

Mara  ok  thx  Watextront:  Who's  Kstrtva 

THZ  Lm  On? 

(By  Mary  Perot  Nichols) 

Various  assorted  "new  politics"  liberals 
were  quite  shocked  when  the  New  York  Times 
reported  in  Augiist  that  the  name  of  Anthony 
Scotto  appeared  on  the  FBI  list  of  Mafia 
families  as  a  member  of  Carlo  Gamblno's 
tribe.  They  were  shocked  because  Scotto  has 
enjoyed  a  liberal  public  image  as  president 
of  tbe  powerful  Brooklyn  Local  1814  of  the 


International  Longshoremen's  Association, 
and  because  Mayor  Llodaay  had  only  a  few 
weeks  earlier  announced  Scotto  as  a  founder 
of  his  new  Independent  Party  for  re-election 
and  as  a  member  of  his  Committee  on  Va- 
cancies in  that  party. 

Sootto's  reputation  had  already  been  sul- 
lied by  articles  in  Life  magazine  about  the 
power  of  organized  crime  on  the  Brooklyn 
waterfront  In  1967  and  by  a  story  by  Milton 
Lewis  (now  on  Channel  T's  "Eyewltnees 
News")  In  the  World-Joumal-Trlbune  In 
1906.  The  Lewis  story  reported  that  Scotto, 
In  the  company  of  Anthony  Anastaslo.  presi- 
dent of  Local  1716  of  the  ILA,  had  paid  a 
visit  for  help  In  a  personal  matter  to  the 
Mafia  chief  of  Utlca,  Joe  POlcone.  At  the 
time,  Scotto  denied  to  Lewis  that  he  had 
made  tbe  trip,  and  sold,  "I  wouldn't  know 
Joe  Falcone  if  I  fell  over  him.  I  feel  rm 
sophisticated  enough  not  to  be  with  the 
wrong  people."  (See  The  Voice  articles  of 
September  11  and  25.  1969.  on  thU  subject.) 
At  any  rate,  the  naming  of  Scotto  as  an 
alleged  capodeclma  in  the  Oambloo  family 
dil  not  come  as  a  surprise  to  a  number  of 
Mafia-watching  newspaper  reporters  or  to 
law  enforcement  ofBclala  In  September,  when 
I  was  writing  those  Voice  articles  about 
Scotto,  I  learned  of  an  unusual  secivt 
hearing  before  tbe  Port  of  New  York 
Waterfront  Commission  the  previous  fall  In 
which  a  waterfront  carpenter  had  sworn  that 
Scotto  had  tried  to  recruit  him  Into  the 
Gomblno  family.  The  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion case,  which  goes  by  the  izmocuous  name 
of  the  Roman o-Orlvello  bearing,  also  estab- 
lished that  Srotto  did  Indeed  make  the  visit 
to  Falcone. 

Along  with  others  watching  the  situation. 
I  bad  expected  the  Waterfront  Commission 
to  have  concluded  its  determination  on  the 
Roma.no- Crlvello  hcivrlng  by  now.  But  a  de- 
termination In  tbe  case  would  make  the 
minutes  of  the  hearing,  which  are  politically 
hoc  stuff,  available  to  the  press.  The  foot- 
dragging  on  the  cfl-^e  ts  coming,  according  to 
reliable  aouroes,  not  from  the  New  Jersey 
commissioner,  Stephen  Berclk.  but  from  the 
New  York  one,  Joseph  Kaltz.  Berclk  Is  a 
tough  antl-Mafla  lawyer  who  has  received 
the  Mafia  seal  of  disapproval.  In  the  De 
Cavalcante  tapes,  a  labor  union  "biggie"  in 
New  Jersey  a-isured  "Sam  the  Plumber"  De 
Cavalcante  that  Berclk.  who  bad  been  de- 
feated for  re-election  as  mayor  of  Elizabeth, 
would  never  get  to  be  prosecutor  of  Union 
County.  And  he  didn't.  But,  unfortunately 
for  the  Mafia.  Berclk  did  get  appointed  later, 
by  Gtovemor  Richard  Hughes,  to  the  Water- 
front  Commission. 

Kaltz  is  a  Republican  Party  wbeelhorae 
who  was  appointed  to  the  Commission  in 
1902  by  CSovernor  Nelson  Rockefeller.  He  was 
known  as  "Walter  Mahoney'a  boy"  (Mahoney 
was  the  former  majority  leader  of  the  State 
Senate)  and  was  for  some  years  In  the  insur- 
ance business  with  Mahoney.  If  the  Crlvello- 
Romano  csise  remains  suppressed,  It  may 
come  to  haunt  Governor  Rockefeller  In  the 
upcoming  gubernatorial  campaign  where  tbe 
subject  of  organized  crime  la  expected  to  be 
a  big  Issue. 

What  Is  It  that  the  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion has  been  sitting  on  for  well  over  a 
year?  First,  there  is  the  detailed,  sworn  testi- 
mony of  one  Salvatore  Passalacqua.  formerly 
head  cooper  at  Pier  1  at  the  Brooklyn  Port 
Authority.  Passalacqua  says  that  Oosparo 
Romano,  a  union  hiring  agent,  not  only 
pressured  him  to  Join  the  Oomblno  family, 
but,  on  a  Sunday  in  July  of  1966.  actually 
Invited  him  to  a  meeting  at  the  union  office 
with  Carlo  Qomblno,  Anthony  Scotto.  Joe 
Colocxo  (one  of  Gamblno's  strong  men.  ac- 
cording to  Life  magazine) .  and  various  Scot- 
to or  Oamblno  relatlvee  and  others. 

Passalacqua  testified  that  there.  In  a  large 
room,  acroas  a  table  loaded  with  food  and 
drink,  he  was  Issued  a  formal  Invitation  by 
OolOEXO,  and   seconded   by   Scotto,   to  Join 


Oamblno'8  family.  In  September,  after  Pa*, 
salocqua  made  tt  clear  he  wasn't  Joining  the 
family,  he  claims  he  was  fired  on  a  trumped- 
up  charge  that  he  left  hU  poet  at  the  pi^ 
without  permission.  Posaaiacqua  claims  b» 
had  permission  to  leave  to  sharpen  a  saw 

Now  the  Passalacqua  testimony  was  ooiy 
the  word  of  one  man  over  others,  but  the 
fact  that  two  defense  wttneeses.  Includinif 
one  New  York  City  official,  tripped  all  o»5 
their  stories  In  trying  to  discredit  Passalac- 
qua's.  gives  his  story  considerable  credibility 
The  New  York  City  official's  restimony  should 
be  read  carefully  by  the  city's  Department  of 
Investigation  because  It  was  to  him  tb« 
Passalacqiia  originally  went  for  help  when 
he  lost  his  Job.  In  fact,  thla  official  did  gn 
Passalacqua  a  Job  for  a  time  through  Scotto 
at  the  Brooklyn  Army  Terminal.  One  might 
speculate  that  If  Passalacqua  had  been  soch 
a  bum  on  his  original  job.  he  would  not 
have  been  given  another  one  on  the  water- 
front, unless  It  was  hoped  to  silence  him 
The  second  Important  revelation  in  the 
Crlvello-Romano  hearings  was  teetlmony  by 
former  State  Police  Sergeant  Edgar  D.  Cros- 
well.  presently  the  city's  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner of  Sanitation.  (Croewell.  then  an  up. 
state  police  sergeant,  unveiled  the  famous 
1957  underworld  convention  at  Apalachln ) 
Croswell  testified  to  the  Waterfront  Commli- 
slon  that  Scotto  and  Anostaslo  had  visit:«i 
Falcone,  who  had  been  a  delegate  to  tbe 
Apalachln  convention.  There  was  other  tes- 
timony to  the  some  effect  which  I  would 
think  was  Irrefutable  but  which  will  have 
to  come  out  when  and  If  the  hearing  mlnutei 
ore  made  public. 

Oddly  enough,  late  Friday  afternoon  while 
I  was  still  checking  Into  all  the  above,  I 
received  an  unsolicited  phone  call  from  one 
Anthony  Scotto.  Ho  called  me  ostensibly  be- 
cause I  had  mentioned  him  In  a  Voice  story 
the  week  before,  but  he  seemed  remarkably 
unsurprised  about  what  I  was  working  on. 
(Could  there  be  a  le&k  to  him  at  the  Water- 
front Commission?)  He  even  speculated  u 
to  my  source,  whom  he  claimed  was  a  Vll- 
lager  who  "had  an  obsession  about  hlm." 
The  fact  is  there  has  been  m  lot  of  chatter- 
ing about  this  case  not  only  among  law 
enforcement  officials  but  among  legislators 
because  Passalacqua  also  testified  a  few 
months  later  at  the  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  headed  by  Senator  John  H. 
Hughes  of  Syracuse.  The  Waterfront  Com- 
mission hearings,  although  closed  to  the 
press,  wL-re  attended  by  other  law  enforce- 
ment offlclals. 

Sootto  then  made  a  comment,  which  Tba 
Voice  lawyer  says  nmy  be  libelous,  on  the 
state  of  PasBolacqua's  mental  health.  What 
oould  PassalacquA's  moUves  have  been? 
Scotto  answered,  "This  la  about  the  thlnl 
story  he  concocted  atxmt  me.  ...  I  got  hit 
Job  beck  for  him  three  or  four  times.  ...  He 
got  fired.  He's  a  dlagruntled  worker." 

Scotto  £&ld  Paseolacqua'a  story  had  b«eo 
discredited  by  a  packet  of  Information  be 
had  preeented  to  the  Hughes  Committee.  I 
promised  to  see  Sootto's  lawyer  and  inspect 
the  Information  this  week.  The  Hughes  Oxti- 
mlttee  took  its  testimony  In  executive  see- 
sJon  ajid  it  is  not  yet  open  to  the  press. 

The  ILA  leader  also  claimed  that  the 
Waterfront  OomxnlsBlon  hearing  officer  h^ 
refused  to  take  testimony  fiocn  a  witness  who 
would  have  pledged  that  Poasalacqua  had 
tried  to  shake  him  down. 

I  asked  Scotto  why.  if  it  weren't  true,  a 
man  like  Passalacqua  would  want  to  make 
a  career  out  of  testifying  about  somethlne 
that  he  might  get  klUed  for  saying.  Sold 
Scotto.  *1  think  he  really  belleveo  It.  That's 
why  be  makes  such  a  good  witness." 

Then  Sootto  proffered  the  thought  that  II 
he  were  the  Mafia  chieftain  Passalacqua  wu 
claiming  he  was.  what  Passalacqua  was  do- 
ing "wasnt  exactly  normal"  In  that  he  wi« 
risking  his  life  and  Umb.  There  ore  people,  I 
suggested,  who  simply  have  to  tell  the  traOi 
no  maUer  what  kind  of  trouble  tt  gets  them 
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loU).  I  asked  him  If  he'd  seen  the  movie  "Z" 
where  there  was  another  carpenter  who  Just 
mlgiit  be  lUe  Passalacqua.  Scotto  sold  he 
tiAdn't  but  promised  that  be  woiild  go  see 
itu  movie. 

There  still  remains  the  second  problem — 
whether  or  not  Sootto  went  to  see  Falcons. 
I  told  Scotto  of  Crosweil's  testimony,  Sootto's 
answer :  "I've  testlfi«l  before  the  grand  Jury 
in  the  Eastern  District  on  that."  Well,  I  sold. 
If  your  testimony  before  the  Eastern  District 
grand  Jury  exonerates  you  on  that  charge, 
would  you  sign  a  letter  to  the  United  States 
Attorney  there  requesting  that  I  be  allowed 
to  see  your  testimony?  Sootto's  answer:  "No." 

The  talk  turned  to  Scotto's  listing  as  a 
H^fim.  capodeclma  on  tbe  FBI  list.  I  asked 
wby  he  didn't  make  efforts  to  get  his  name 
off.  "I  know  it's  not  true."  said  Scotto,  "I'm 
DOC  going  to  run  aroimd  for  tbe  rest  of  my 
life  being  psyched  by  that.  There  are  plenty 
of  articles  around  saying  I'm  a  knight  in 
tlilnlDg  armor  but  I'm  not  that  either."  He 
olio  said,  "If  my  name  was  O'Malley.  I 
wouldn't  be  on  there."  I  couldn't  resist  say- 
ing that  a  man  named  O'Malley  would  hard- 
ly have  been  nazned  a  capodeclma  by  any 
Mafia  family. 

Tbe  Waterfront  Commission  was  set  up  In 
1068  to  try  to  shake  the  hold  of  organised 
crime  on  the  waterfront  of  the  New  York 
pot.  Tbe  exceptional  delay  in  the  Crlvello- 
Bomano  cose  raises  serious  questions.  Per- 
haps It's  time  for  some  superior  law  enforoe- 
ment  agency— 'Or  a  Congresslonai  commit- 
tee—to  look  into  Just  bow  effective  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  has  been  against  orgonlxed  crime. 

|Prom  the  VlUoge  Voice.  Jan.  39,  1970] 

Can  the  Matia  Wouc  Mducles? 

(By  Mary  Perot  Nichols) 

When  you  can  hire  MaAosl  and  your  labor 
troubles  end,  when  you  cant  win  a  court  suit 
over  your  children's  custody  but  a  Mafia 
chieftain  can  intervene  and  you  get  them 
bock  anyway — "how  do  all  these  miracles 
hv>pen?"  That  was  tbe  disingenuous  ques- 
tion put  by  Ralph  SsJemo,  one  of  tbe  coun- 
try's leading  oonsultanu  on  tbe  Mafia. 

We  were  discussing  the  fact,  now  estab- 
lished on  tbe  record,  that  Brooklyn  ILA 
leaders  Anthony  Scotto  and  Anthony  "Toto" 
Antstoflio  did  pay  a  visit  in  1967  to  Joe  Fal- 
cone, the  Mafia  Chief  of  Utlca,  to  get  his  help 
la  s  children's  custody  ca&e.  What  tbe  Judi- 
cial system  could  not  do  for  Anostaslo,  Fal- 
cone was  miraculously  able  to  accomplish. 

Last  week,  I  wrote  about  the  Romano- 
Crlvello  case  which  the  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion had  been  acting  on  for  more  than  a 
year  because  (I  believe)  of  Implications  In 
tbe  case  for  one  of  tbe  Northeast's  most 
powerful  Labor  leaders.  Anthony  Scotto.  Lo 
and  behold,  a  few  days  after  I  began  ques- 
tioning the  Commission  on  the  case,  and  the 
flay  after  the  Voice  appeared  on  the  news- 
stands, the  Waterfront  Commission  made  Its 
decision.  For  the  first  time  In  Its  16-year  his- 
tory, the  New  York  and  New  Jersey  commis- 
sioners split  in  their  opinions.  One  commis- 
sioner, Joseph  KaitE  of  New  York,  felt  that  a 
waterfront  carpenter,  Salvatore  Passalacqua, 
was  lying  when  he  said  he  was  Invited  to  Join 
tbe  Carlo  Oamblno  family  by  Oamblno,  Gas- 
par  Romano  (one  of  the  defendants  In  the 
Waterfront  Commission  case) .  end  An- 
thony Scotto  at  a  meeting  In  the  ILA  union 
hall  in  1065.  The  New  Jersey  Commissioner, 
Stephen  A.  Berclk.  was  Just  as  convinced  that 
Passalacqua  was  telling  the  truth. 

I  will  not  anempt  to  analyze  the  way  the 
two  commissioners  arrived  at  their  differing 
opinions.  There  are  2000  pages  of  testimony 
to  read  before  I  con  do  that.  But  one  of  the 
Important  links  to  the  Mafia  revealed  in  the 
testimony  tends  to  moke  Passalacqua 's  story 
more  believable.  That  ts  the  Scotto-Anosta* 
>lo  trip  to  UUca,  which  both  of  them,  here- 
tofore, have  publicly  denied. 


Anostaslo  was  the  nephew  of  the  late 
"Tough  Tony"  Anastaslo,  Scotto's  father-in- 
law,  and  the  nephew  as  well  of  Albert  Anos- 
taslo. of  borberabop  fame,  who  beaded  tbe 
Infamous  Murder  Incorporated.  His  late 
wife's  mother  In  Utlca  was  trying  to  hang  on 
to  "Toto's"  children,,  claiming  that  "Toto" 
was  not  a  fit  father.  In  spite  of  some  splendid 
character  references  by  former  Brooklyn  Dis- 
trict Attorney  Aaron  Koota  and  from  Crimi- 
nal Court  Judge  Boss  J.  Dl  Lorenso,  "Toto" 
still  failed  to  get  tbe  court  to  give  him  cus- 
today.  It  was  after  he  reached  this  impaBse 
that  "Toto"  and  Scotto  went  to  a  higher  au- 
thority. 

Under  questioning  by  the  Waterfront 
C<Hnmlsslon'B  assistant  counsel,  Aathoay  Pl- 
azsa.  here's  what  Anastaslo  sold. 

Anastaslo:  "Your  Honor,  I  hod  a  custody 
case.  My  children  were  In  UUca.  They  were 
taken  care  of  there  by  a  grandmother  through 
my  first  wife.  Being  I  was  living  in  New 
York — when  I  asked  this  woman  that  I  am 
ready  to  take  my  children  back  to  New 
York,  she  sold,  'I  am  trying  to  get  my  chil- 
dren to  stay  with  me.'  And  we  hod  to  go  to 
court.  I  lived  in  Utlca  for  five  or  six  years. 
When  I  heard  this,  I  sold  I'd  do  everything 
In  my  power  to  get  them  back.  If  the  devil 
lived  In  Utlca.  I  would  go  to  see  him.  This 
Is  the  reason  I  went  to  Mr.  Falcone.  Ha 
was  not  a  friend  of  mine.  He  was  a  friend 
of  my  In-lawi.  Your  Honor.  That  is  why, 
if  the  devU  Uved  In  UUca  and  be  oould  help. 
I  would  go  to  see  him." 

Piazza:  "Who  did  you  go  with  when  you 
went  to  Utlca,  Mr.  Anastaslo?" 

Anastaslo:  "Anthony  Scotto,  to  see  If  be 
could  talk  some  sense  Into  the  woman.  Not 
to  go  to  court  and  create  a  scene.  This  is 
the  reason  I  went  to  Anthony  Scotto. 
Anthony  Scotto  went  to  see  my  ex-motber- 
In-law." 

Piazza:  "Mr.  Anthony  Sootto  went  with 
you  to  this  woman?" 

Anastoflo:  "I  went  to  see  Mrs.  Moletta. 
But  i  dldnt  go  there  with  the  Idea  to  see 
Mr.  Falcone." 

Ploeza:  "Did  you  and  Anthony  Scotto  go 
to  see  Mr.  Falcone?" 

Anastaslo:  "When  I  went  to  see -" 

Piazza:  "Did  you  go  with  Mr.  Scotto  when 
you  went  to  see  Mr.  Falcone?" 

Anastaslo:  "I  was  forced  to  see  Mr.  Pol- 
cone." 

There  is  some  more  back  and  forth  and 
finally  Anastaslo  admits,  "Yes.  I  went  to  see 
Mr.  Falcone  with  Mr.  Scotto." 

Unfortunately  for  Scotto  and  Anastaslo. 
Falcone  waa  under  surveinance  (perhaps 
Scotto  and  Anostaslo  were  also)  because  he 
had  been  on  attendee  of  the  Apalocbln  Mafia 
convention.  Anastaslo  probably  knew  this, 
which  Is  why  he  didn't  dare  lie  under  oath 
before   the  Waterfront   Commission. 

Apparently  the  devil  did  live  in  Utlca. 
because  "Toto"  did  get  tbe  kids  back.  The 
court  papers  in  Utlca  en  this  case  are  sealed, 
because  the  old  lady  Is  sold  to  hove  said 
some  very  nasty  things  about  Anostaslo  In 
her  fight  to  keep  the  kids  owoy  from  him. 
Why  is  this  Important?  Becouse  It  estab- 
lished Scotto's  relationship  to  the  Mafia  In 
sworn  testimony  for  the  first  time.  Tbe  FBI 
list  of  Mafia  chieftains  Id  New  York  pub- 
lished lost  Augtist  on  tbe  front  page  of 
the  New  York  Timet.  Usts  Scotto  as  a  capo- 
declma In  the  Carlo  Oamblno  family.  But  a 
lot  of  people  dont  trust  the  FBI. 

Now.  those  who  don't  accept  the  FBI  list 
win  hove  to  ask  themselves:  oould  they,  could 
ony  of  us.  not  connected  to  the  Mofla,  run 
up  to  pay  tbe  Mafia  chief  a  visit  and  get 
him  cO  do  such  o  favor? 

This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  can  of 
worms  the  Romano-Crlvello  case  bos  opened 
up.  As  this  story  develops  It  will  become 
clear  that  New  Jersey  Is  not  the  only  place 
where  the  Mafia  owns  public  officials. 


(Prom  the  Village  Voice.  Feb.  13.  l&TO] 

TXLL    THX   TaUTH    AND    PaT    TK«   PBXOI 

(By  Mary  Perot  Nichols) 
Salvatore  Passalacqua  ts  a  stubborn,  proud, 
brave  old  mau  who  believes  in  truth  and 
JusUoe.  He  is  the  waterfront  carpenter  who 
hod  the  guts  to  open  hu  mouth  about  a 
meeting  be  attended  with  Coso  Nostra  boss 
Carlo  Oamblno  and  BroolUyn  international 
Longshoremen's  Association  leader  Anthony 
Scotto. 

But  Salvatore  Psssalosqua  has  learned,  tbe 
hard  way.  that  tbe  voice  of  truth  Is  not  Jus- 
Uce.  The  voice  of  truth  Is  tbe  turning  sway 
from  him  of  law  enforcement  officials,  the 
government,  tbe  Coso  Nostra,  and  his  union. 
and  a  marked  disinterest  in  his  story  by  the 
city's  press.  And  the  loss  of  a  tl2,000  steady 
Job  08  a  foreman  proper  on  the  piers.  An  ob- 
ject lesson  to  all  those  who  might  want  to 
talk  In  the  future  to  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials about  the  Cosa  Nostra: 

I  bave  met  Passalacqua  and  interviewed 
bim  for  hours  on  several  occasions.  J  have 
read  tbe  nearly  3.000  pages  of  testimony  and 
exhibits  In  beonngs  before  tbe  Wsterfront 
Commission  on  this  story.  I  hove  also  seen 
the  results  of  a  He  detector  test  which  Pas- 
oslacqus  took  voluntarily  on  Morch  30,  1967. 
from  one  of  the  best  polygropblsts  In  the 
business,  Richard  O.  Arthur.  And  I  believe 
Possotacquo's  stor}-. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  believes  Passa- 
lacquo.  There  ore  law  enforcement  ofllclals 
who  believe  blm  as  well.  One  believer  Is  An- 
thony Plazss,  tbe  former  asslstont  counsel  to 
tbe  Waterfront  Commission  who  tried  the 
case  in  which  he  was  involved,  known  for- 
mally as  the  Crlvello-Bomono  cose.  Ralph 
Salerno,  who  has  Interviewed  blm  and  seen 
him  testify  before  the  Hughes  Committee, 
believes  his  story  of  the  Oamblno  meeUng. 
Stephen  A.  Berclk.  the  waterfront  commis- 
sioner from  New  Jersey,  who  wa&  listed  In  the 
De  Cavalcante  tapes  as  someone  tbe  Oosa 
Nostra  did  not  want  to  see  become  prosecu- 
tor of  Hudson  County,  New  Jersey,  also  be- 
lieves PoEsa  lacquo. 

In  the  recently,  absolutely  unprecedented 
^>llt  decision  of  the  Waterfront  Commission 
in  the  Crlvello-Romano  cose,  Berclk.  an  at- 
torney wrote  in  his  opinion,  "Commlsslon'e 
witness,  Salvatore  Passalacqua.  has  been  a 
witness  in  a  truly  adversary  proceeding  where 
oil  of  tbe  rights,  due  process  demands,  and 
tnore,  have  been  afforded  the  respondenu.  He 
withstood  intensive  and  exhousUve  cross-ex- 
amination by  able  counsel  and  bis  testimony. 
In  my  opinion,  is  unlmpesched." 

Berclk  went  on  to  say:  "It  Is  my  opinion 
that  Oospsr  Romano" — one  of  the  defend- 
ants in  the  cose  and  o  umon  hiring  agent — 
"by  his  ossoclacion  with  the  criminal  Oosa 
Nostro  family  of  the  infamous  Carlo  Oam- 
blno has  here  attempted  to  thwart  the  legis- 
lature s  Intent  by  his  deliberate  uct^  in  mam- 
tolnlng  and  fostering  gangster  control.  But 
for  the  courage  of  a  single  witness.  Salvatore 
Possalocqua,  this  web  of  criminal  domLoatlOD 
might  have  gone  undetected." 

Salvatore  Passalacqua  lives  in  a  modest 
two-fofflUy  bouse  in  Brooklyn.  He  used  to 
live  closer  to  the  piers,  but  after  be  opened 
his  mouth  about  Oamblno,  the  waterfront 
neighborhood  he  lived  in  didn't  seem  ex- 
actly healthy.  In  fact,  bis  life  is  still  In  dan- 
ger. Lf  the  Cosa  Nostra  wanu  revenge.  But  It 
Is  too  late  to  stop  him  from  saying  bis  piece. 
He  has  already  done  that. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  both  woier- 
froat  commissioners,  Berclk.  snd  Joseph 
Rolu  •  •  *  testimony  correct.  He  testlflsd 
that  Gaspar  Romano,  the  hiring  agent  on 
Pier  1  where  be  worked  in  Brooklyn,  and 
Thomas  J.  Crlvello.  a  longshoreman,  forced 
a  middle-aged  cooper  named  Francesco  Pinto. 
a  man  with  a  sick  wife  and  fomlly  to  sup- 
port, out  of  his  Job  to  give  preference  to 
Orlvello's  19-year-old  son.  Peter.  The  Water- 
front Commission  unanimously  found  that 
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Crlvello.  acting  in  concert  wttb  ILA  delegates 
MlcbAel  Ports  and  Anthony  Plmplnella,  per- 
BUBded  Romano  to  fire  Pinto  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Crlvello.  Junior. 

But  to  believe  the  other  port  of  Pas£a- 
lacqua'8  story,  and  to  stand  up  and  say  It, 
la  poliucaily  hot  stuff.  Because,  except  for 
the  testimony  of  Joseph  Valachl.  tbU  Is 
the  most  important  eye-wttness  account  ex- 
tant of  the  involvement  of  one  of  the  roost 
important  latwr  leaders  In  the  Northeastern 
United  States.  Anthony  Scotto. 

According  to  Passalacqua.  Qaapar  Romano 
arranged  for  hlro  to  meet  with  Carlo  Oam- 
blno.  Anthony  Scotto,  John  Scotto  ( An- 
thony's father),  Paul  Qamblno,  Joseph  Co- 
loezo  (a  known  Mafloso  as  are  the  Qambl- 
nos) ,  Anthony  Plmptnella,  Miche&l  Porta, 
Tito  Balsamo.  Joe  Qamblno,  and  Thomas 
Masotto  at  the  Local  1814  union  hall  on  a 
Sunday  In  July,  1065.  Passalacqua  arrived 
at  the  union  hall  and  was  sent  upstairs  to 
a  room  with  about  15  persons  In  It  and  a 
table  loaded  with  fo<xI  and  drinks.  The 
above-mentioned  were  among  those  Paa- 
salcqua  said  he  was  introduced  to  and  after- 
wards named  under  oath  In  the  Waterfront 
Commission  bearing. 

Passalacqua  said  be  demurred  when  asked 
to  Join,  left  the  meeting,  and  was  later 
approached  several  times  on  the  pier  where 
he  worked  by  Romano,  who  urged  him  to 
Join. 

Later  In  the  summer.  Passalacqua  went  to 
the  union  hall  to  complain  about  not  be- 
ing given  enough  coopers  to  do  the  work  on 
the  pier.  There  he  met  Joe  Colozzo  (listed 
by  the  FBI  as  a  capodeclma  in  Oamblno's 
family! .  Colozzo  asked  if  he  had  assented 
to  Join  the  Oamblno  family  and  Passalcqua 
said  he  would  not.  Then  Colozzo  replied, 
■*1  don't  have  anything  to  do  with  you." 

Shortly  after  that,  on  September  33.  1065. 
Passalacqua  wafi  flred  on  the  flimsy  excuse 
that  be  bad  left  the  pier  without  [Krmlsslon 
to  sharpen  a  saw. 

On  September  27  o/  that  year.  Passalacqua 
went  for  help  to  Peter  E.  Zlto.  of  the  Mayor's 
Committee  on  Exploitation  of  Workers,  and 
asked  help  In  getting  his  Job  back.  At  the 
t>ebeet  of  Zlto.  Passalacqua  submitted  him- 
self to  an  arbitration  hearing  before  the 
New  Joint  Labor  Relations  Committee.  But 
one  look  around  the  room  at  that  hearing 
convinced  Passalacqua  that  It  was  a  kanga- 
roo court.  Sitting  as  one  of  the  Judges 
was  Anthony  Plmplnella.  who  Passalacqua 
saJd  was  at  the  Oamblno  meeting.  On  No- 
vember 9.  1966.  Passalacqua  testified  later, 
be  told  Zlto  about  the  Oamblno  meeting. 
Zlto  told  Passalacqua  to  write  down  every- 
thing about  the  meeting,  and  Passalacqua 
did.  Submitting  a  letter  to  Zlto  written  in 
Italian  on  or  around  November  19.  Oddly 
enough.  Zlto's  own  handwritten  notes  do  not 
describe  the  Oamblno  meeting  although  they 
do  reveal  something  else.  Zlto.  in  bis  own 
handwriting,  describes  Thomas  Masotto  as 
"Oamblno's  aide." 

In  his  letter  In  Italian  to  Zlto.  Passalacqua 
describes  Masotto  as  the  "Protector  of  the 
American  Stevedores"  when  he  lists  the  peo- 
ple at  the  Oamblno  meeting.  American 
Stevedores  was  the  company  that  controlled 
Pier  1  where  Passalacqua  worked.  What 
emerges  clearly  from  the  Waterfront  Com- 
mission testimony.  Zlto's  notes,  and  Passalac- 
qua's  testimony  is  that  Pier  1  was  Indeed 
dominated  by  the  Cosa  Nostra.  From  the 
fact.  It  i»  not  a  very  big  Jump  to  believing 
that  the  Cosa  Nostra  had  their  reasons  for 
wanting  everyone  in  a  supervisory  capacity 
to  be  under  the  "family"  discipline. 

Passalacqua  told  me  that  the  owners  of 
American  Stevedores  "were  enamored  of  the 
Mafla  "  and  they  "kept  Masotto  around  be- 
cause he  couM  push  workers  around  and  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  wages  he  had  to  pay 
under  collective  bargaining."  Passalacqtia 
also  noted  that  American  Stevedores  (now 
out  of  btislness)  also  kept  In  their  employ 


"the  son  of  'Jimmy  the  Blond.'  "  "Jimmy  the 
Blond"  U  another  "labor  consultant"  like  Ma- 
sotto. 

But  the  question  arises,  why  would  an  old 
Italian  carpenter  from  Sicily,  where  the 
Mafla  mythology  must  have  been  strong,  have 
dared  to  speak  out?  Why  wasn't  be  In  fear  of 
bis  life?  Passalacqua  says  In  SlcUy  the  Mafia 
did  not  affect  bis  Ufe.  We  knew  the  Mafioeo 
there,  said  Passalacqua.  as  "m&Iendrlno"  (a 
tough  man),  but  he  sold  he  never  heard  of 
the  Cosa  Nostra  until  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try. "When  I  was  asked  to  Join,"  said  Paasa- 
lacqua,  "they  said,  "These  are  all  our 
friends.'  " 

It  waa  not  that  PassaJacqua  was  not  afraid. 
He  was.  He  got  threatening  phone  calls,  but 
the  worst  moment  came  In  July,  1966.  when 
be  heard  from  hU  relatives  In  Sicily  that  a 
strange  woman  had  stopped  In  front  of  bis 
aunt's  house  and  said.  In  effect,  "Isnt  It  ter- 
rible, the  accident  that  happened  to  your 
nephew  In  America?"  "nje  aunt  said  "What 
happened?"  and  the  woman  answered,  "He 
was  decapitated  In  an  automobile  accident 
and  his  wife  lost  an  arm." 

Passalacqua  took  the  letter  at  once  to  Peter 
Zlto,  who  was  scared  enough  then  to  call  in 
the  Police  Department's  Central  Intelligence 
Bureau. 

After  the  CIB  Interviewed  PassaJacqua. 
they  called  in  the  Waterfront  Oommlsalon. 

A  year  later,  on  July  17.  1967.  Salvatore 
Passalacqua  wrote  Oovernor  Nelson  Rocke- 
feller for  help.  'I  am  writing  you  this  letter 
because  I  have  been  placed  in  extreme  danger 
by  an  Investigation  conducted  by  the  Water- 
front Commission .  The  test Imony  I  have 
given  places  Anthony  Scotto  of  the  ILA  and 
others  "under  the  domination  of  Carlo 
Oamblno." 

"Since  the  investigation  began  about  a 
year  ago."  Passalacqua  writes,  "the  persons  I 
have  named  have  all  been  called  In  and  ques- 
tioned by  the  commission  and  Scotto  and 
Oamblno  now  know  tbit  I  have  spoken. ' 

Passalacqua  urged  the  Oovernor  to  see  that 
the  Waterfront  Commlsson  got  on  with  Its 
cose  because  "as  the  main  witness  I  am  now 
In  great  danger— it  would  have  been  much 
better  If  I  had  never  spolcen.  They  even 
tested  me  under  a  lie  oetector,"  said  Passa- 
lacqua,  "and  I  passed  100  per  cent." 

He  concludes  bis  letter  to  Rockefeller  with 
this:  "Please  help  me  get  my  Job  back — I 
write  to  you  In  the  hope  that  your  ofQce  will 
seek  Justice."  Three  years  ago,  Salvatore 
Passalacqua  still  believed  In  Justice.  Did  his 
letter  cause  a  great  fiurry  of  activity  In  Al- 
bany? Dl_  the  Waterfront  ComnUsslon  hurry 
to  conclude  lu  case?  No.  indeed.  Waterfront 
Commission  hearings  were  concluded  In  Oc- 
tober. 1968. 

But  on  August  6.  1960,  Passalacqua  was 
still  trying  to  get  relief.  He  writes  to  Water- 
front Commissioners  Kaltz  and  Berclk: 

"My  name  Is  Salvatore  PassaJacqua.  Maybe 
you  heard  about  me.  I  was  the  foreman 
cooper  who  was  fired  from  Pier  1  by  Oaspor 
Romano  for  not  Joining  the  Mafia  or  as  he 
says  for  not  getting  permission  to  sharpen 
a  saw.  For  four  (4)  years  I  have  been  put 
out  of  my  rightful  epot.  I  have  testified 
before  the  police.  Senator  Hughes  (the  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  on  Crime),  the  FBI. 
the  commission.  Everybody  believes  me  but 
the  commission  doce  not  act. 

"I  am  62.  I  can  only  work  an  average  two 
or  three  days  a  week.  Mike  Porta,"— correct 
spelling:  Porta — "the  delegate,  has  the  fore- 
man release  me  after  one  or  two  days.  Is 
this  your  Justice?  If  It  Is,  go  borne.  It's  In- 
justice. 

"I  told  the  truth.  I  received  only  threats 
and  abuse.  If  I  bad  Joined  the  Mafia,  t 
would  be  earning  tl6.000  a  year  instead  of 
the  pittance  I  now  earn. 

"One  of  the  callers  had  said  that  Carlo 
Oamblno  and  the  Union  hod  enough  money 
to  buy  the  commission  and  that  I  was  a  fool 
to   tastUf.   Too   late   I   realise   the   terrible 


truth.  It  Is  true  that  the  Mafia  is  itroiuer 
than  the  law?"  ^^ 

Passalacqua  continues:  "More  than  six 
months  baa  passed  since  the  hearing  was 
finished.  I  think  you  should  decide.  Whin 
I  spoke  to  Mr.  Slrlgnano  once  he  sold  he 
would  help  me."  (William  Slrlgnano  is  ex- 
ecuUve  director  of  the  Waterfront  Commis- 
sion.) "Where  Is  the  help?  Did  I  commit  a 
crime?  Old  I  steal  even  one  bottle  of  whis- 
key? What  did  I  do?  I  refused  to  Join  the 
Mafla.  For  this  I  am  bated.  I  am  pumshed 
I  cant  get  a  steady  Job.  Is  this  Justice?  But 
I  think  I  appeal  in  vain  or  the  commlicioa 
would  have  helped  me  by  now. 

"In  the  name  of  Qod  you  should  decide - 
for  me. 

"In  the  name  of  the  Devil  you  can  decide 
for  Oaspor  Romano." 

It  was  not  until  last  month  that  the 
Waterfront  Commission  made  its  decistoo— 
the  split  one.  Before  that  they  were  fighting 
omon^  themselves  to  bring  Stephen  Bercik 
into  line  so  there  would  be  no  split.  At  one 
point,  a  Uw  enforcement  offlclal  who  knew 
about  the  case  said  to  me.  "I  think  they  an 
more  afraid  of  a  split  decision  than  they 
are  of  Tony  Scotto." 

Why  didn't  Passalacqua  Join  the  Cooa 
Nostra?  "Because  I  want  to  sleep  tranquil  at 
night.  Because  I  have  read  in  the  news- 
papers what  the  Cosa  Nostra  does  and  I 
want  no  part  of  it."  At  first  he  wasn't  afrsld 
for  a  very  naive  reason;  "I  don't  bellm 
they  have  the  cotiroge  to  hurt  me  because 
they  know  I  have  done  nothing  wrong." 
Again,  another  time  in  the  Interview,  Pas- 
salacqua said.  'For  my  Ufe.  I  have  no  fear 
for  I  have  not  merited  a  punishment." 

But  his  own  knowledge  of  his  Just  posi- 
tion is  clearly  not  sufficient.  Passalacqua 
keeps  a  very  large  and  very  vicious  dog,  A  lav 
enforcement  olBclal  I  know  won't  enter  P&s- 
solocqua's  house  without  a  gun  because  tbe 
dog  once  attacked  him  by  mistake. 

Asked  now  whether  he  would  repudiate  hU 
stcvy  of  the  Oamblno  meeting  to  get  his 
regular  Job  back.  Passalacqua  simply  asks, 
"To  whom  would  I  deny  It  .  .  .  Isn't  Justin 
tbe  truth?  With  respect  to  this  truth  I  mar- 
ried Justice." 

He  Is  disillusioned  with  this  country,  "t 
believe  that  In  this  country  there  Is  bat 
little  Justice.  Many  people  for  money  or  for 
fear  sell  their  consciences." 

"Why  doesn't  this  story  get  to  Rocke- 
feller," Passalacqua  aska.  I  want  him  to  fire 
the  men  at  tbe  Commission  because  they 
have  fooled  me  for  five  years."  Everjrwber* 
Passalacqua  works,  he  says,  be  is  fired  "wben 
certain  calls  come  In."  He  has  seniority  but 
con  get  no  steady  work.  Evidence  of  thU 
blacklisting  It  the  fact  that  Passalicqas 
fougbt  and  won  In  one  Instance  before  th« 
NYSA-tLA  Seniority  Board  on  September  II. 
1968.  Tbe  board  ruled  that  Passalacqua 'a  le- 
norlty  rights  were  violated  by  the  Universal 
Terminal  and  Stevedoring  Corporation  tt 
Pier  7  on  July  1 ,  2.  and  3.  1968.  and  the  oom* 
pony  was  ordered  to  pay  htm  for  the  daya 
they  wouldn't  let  him  work. 

But  Passalacqua  Is  getting  weary.  Be  cant 
fight  every  case  of  hiring  discrimination. 
And  alt  the  forces  of  society  seem  to  hsve 
closed  ranks  against  him.  Unless  some  high- 
er authority  begins  to  Investigate  what  h^- 
pened  at  the  Waterfront  Commission,  not 
only  win  Passalacqua  never  get  Justice,  but 
New  York  State  will  come  to  look  more  and 
more  like  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

I  Prom  the  Village  Voice.  Feb    19.  19701 

A  Bui  Week  ik  Matu-Lakd 

( By  Mary  Perot  Nichols ) 

Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch  attacked  th« 

Waterfront   Commission   last   Thursday  for 

being    soft    on    organized    crime — the    very 

function  it  was  set  up  to  specialize  In — and 

the   wheeLs  of  bureaucracy  began   to  grind 

exceedingly  fast.  Koch's  charges,  leveled  Id 
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a  press  conference,  were  that  the  Waterfront 
commission  had  failed  "to  use  Its  llcenamg 
powers"  to  keep  the  firm  of  the  late  Mafia 
leader  Vlto  Oenovese  off  the  waterfront  and 
UiRt  it  bad  failed  to  move  to  get  rid  of  a 
marine  carpentry  firm  that  bad  "maintained 
Illegal  business  relatlonahlps  with  labor 
leader  Anthony  Scotto." 

On  Thursday,  after  tbe  Kocb  press  con- 
ference, the  llghU  burned  late  In  the  Water- 
front Commlaslon  office  at  16  Park  Row  Just 
below  City  Hall — even  though  It  was  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  Holiday.  By  late  Friday  after- 
ODOD.  tbe  Commission  bad  pushed  out  a 
notice  of  a  hearing  requiring  officials  of  C.  C. 
Lumber  Company,  a  firm  docnlnated  by 
Scotto's  wife's  relatives,  to  come  to  a  hear- 
ing on  February  25  and  explain  whether  or 
not  they  bad  helped  Scotto  and  his  wife  to 
violate  sections  of  the  state's  Labor  Manage- 
ment Improper  Practices  act. 

Without  getting  technical,  tbe  question 
to  be  decided  in  tbe  Lumber  case  Is  whether 
Scotto  was  playing  both  sides  of  the  street; 
Le.,  Is  the  International  Longsborennen's  A«- 
Boclstton  leader  at  the  same  time  part  of  a 
oorporatlon  which  hired  longshoremen.  The 
charge.  If  proven,  wUl  be  a  greater  blow  to 
Scotto's  liberal  Image  than  revelations  of 
bis  Mafla  connections— which  many  liberals 
wem  to  find  It  easy  to  rationalize  on  the 
basis  that  he  can't  help  falling  In  love  with 
tbe  daughter  of  a  Mafloso,  or  Uklng  Che 
Hafioso'a  Job  when  tbe  old  man  dies.  The 
latter  Is  called  "guilt  by  blood  attalner" 
(See  Murray  Kempton.  Voice.  February  5]. 
But  to  be  a  corporate  executive  who  hires 
the  men  he  represents  as  a  labor  leader?  I 
not  to  bear  how  Scotto's  liberal-left  friends 
rationallMthat! 

The  case  the  Waterfront  Commlsalon  ts 
now  suddenly  pursuing  has  been  kicking 
arounC  for  some  time.  In  March.  1966.  tes- 
timony before  tbe  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee on  Crime,  !teaded  by  Senator  John 
Hughes  of  Syracuse,  revealed  that  Scotto 
bad  helped  swing  a  (250  ^HH)  iinsecured  loan 
from  the  Kings  County  Lafayette  Trust 
Company  for  Njwbrook  Enterprises,  a  firm 
tvlated  to  two  family  enterprises.  C.  C.  Lum- 
ber and  Court  Carpentry.  Tbe  loan  was  for 
the  purposes  of  buying  tbe  Englrwood  Oolf 
and  Pool  Club,  which  curiously  enough 
turned  out  to  be  a  club  frequented  by  tbe 
aUte  of  Mafladom.  And  tbe  loon  came  from 
the  same  bonk  in  which  Scotto's  ILA  Local 
1614  had  deposited  gobs  of  non-lnterest- 
toarlng  funds.  Ouarantors  for  the  loan  were 
Leo  Lacqua  (Scotto's  wife's  uncle),  Joseph 
Locqua  fber  cousin),  and  C.  C.  Lumt>er  and 
Court  Carpentry,  which  tbe  Joint  Leglsla- 
tlTe  Committee  on  Crime  In  1068  claimed 
were  controlled   by   Scotto    Interests. 

The  Locqrao,  by  the  way,  were  simple 
chicken  pluckers  (literally)  who  branched 
out  Into  the  liquor  business.  Then,  through 
marriage  into  the  Anastosla  family  (Marlon 
Sootto's  mother  was  a  lAcqua),  tbe  Lac- 
quas  made  tbe  big  time  Into  Court  Carpen- 
fry,  the  biggeet  marine  carpentry  firm  on 
the  waterfront.  And  they  made  even  bigger 
time  with  old  Tony  Scotto,  *fhc  could  easily 
run  to  tbe  t>ank  for  6260.000  loan. 

At  any  rate,  all  these  capitalists  are  now 
under  scrutiny,  and  C.  C.  Lumber,  which 
absorbed  Court  Carpentry,  now  stands  in 
danger  of  losing  its  license  on  the  water- 
front. 

The  other  part  of  Koch's  attack  on  the 
Waterfront  Commission  was  that  although 
It  secured  Isolation  last  year  to  get  rid 
of  Mafla-domlnated  firms  like  the  Erb  Strap- 
ping Company,  the  Greenwich  Village  flef- 
dom  of  tbe  late  Vlto  Genovese.  It  never  used 
Its  new  powers  against  that  firm.  Report- 
edly, the  Waterfront  Commission  Is  now 
■currying  around  to  do  something  about 
that,  and  some  action  may  be  announced  by 
the  end  of  the  week 


WUllam  Slrlgnano,  executive  director  of 
the  Waterfront  Commission,  told  Th»  Voice 
that  the  Commission  had  been  band.capped 
In  the  prosecution  of  these  two  coses  be- 
cattse  of  the  resignation  last  summer  of  Its 
assistant  counsel.  Anthony  Piazza.  He  also 
replied  to  rumors  that  be  had  been  stalling 
on  the  Scotto  and  Geno/ese  cases  in  order 
to  give  the  firms  a  chance  to  change  their 
ownership:  Marlon  Scotto.  he  noted,  was 
not  out  of  the  carpentry  Onn  yet.  and,  be 
stoutly  maintained.  Erb  Strapping  "wotild 
not  get  absolution  Just  because  Vlto  Oeno- 
vese  died." 

All  In  oU.  It  was  a  bod  week  in  Mafia 
land. 

IProm  the  Village  Voice,  Feb.  39.  19701 

The  Cusxoira  Case  Or  CoKMXssioitca  Kattx 

(By  Mary  Perot  Nichols) 

"My  position  hasn't  changed  In  this  cose 
since  the  first  day  I  heard  of  It."  The  speaker 
was  so  pleased  with  this  exhibition  of  firm- 
ness that  he  repeated  the  statement.  Thus 
Joseph  Kaltz,  the  New  York  commissioner  of 
the  Waterfront  Commission  of  New  York 
Harbor  revealed  something  a  quasl-JudlcUl 
officer  should  never  reveal.  Kaltz's  remarks 
were  made  in  an  interview  with  me  In  late 
January  in  the  presence  of  William  Sirlgano. 
executive  director  of  the  Commission; 
Stephen  Berclk.  the  New  Jersey  oommlsslon- 
er;  and  Charles  McGee,  tbe  Commission's 
secretary. 

Kalus  was  addressing  himself  to  the  Com- 
mission's extraordinary  split  decision  last 
nuinth  over  whether  or  not  Salvatore  Passa- 
lacqua. a  waterfront  carpenter,  was  telling 
the  truth  wben  be  claimed  be  waa  invited  to 
Join  the  Carlo  Cambino  family  by  Brooklyn 
International  Longshoreman's  Association 
boss  Anthony  Scotto  and  others  (Voice.  Jan- 
uary 39  and  February  12) . 

Having  read  several  thousand  pages  of 
testimony  and  exhibits  in  this  cose.  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  a  case  where  reasonable  men  can 
differ — but  not  so  widely  as  that  the  New 
Jersey  commissioner.  Stephen  Berclk,  be- 
lieved Passalacqua  was  telling  the  truth  when 
be  sold  he  was  ushered  Into  tbe  Gomblno 
presence  in  July.  1965.  asked  to  Join  by  Scot- 
to, and  later  fired  because  be  wouldn't.  To 
this  day,  Passalacqua,  a  former  foreman  coop- 
er, remains  virtually  blacklisted  on  tbe 
waterfront  because  he  opened  his  mouth, 
and  because  a  split  decision  by  the  Water- 
front Commission  legally  means  no  decision. 
Where  reasonable  men  could  differ  In  bis 
case  is  that  one  could  say,  "I  don't  know. 
I'm  not  sure.  There  is  no  oorroboratlug  eye 
witness  to  the  Gamblno  meeting."  And  an- 
other oould  reasonably  do  what  Berclk  did — 
believe  Passalacqua — because  every  witness 
brought  In  to  Impeach  him  by  the  defenses 
either  mode  no  point*  against  him  or  ended 
up  by  impeaching  himself.  But  Kalu  didn't 
take  either  of  the  two  reasonable  positions. 
He  went  after  Passalacqtu  with  all  the  fury 
of  a  cop  who  bates  informers. 

In  his  Interview  with  me.  Kaltz  emphasized 
that  never  In  bis  33-yefur  career  In  law  en- 
forcement had  he  heard  such  an  incredible 
story  OS  Posealacqua's.  Well.  I  wondered 
about  that,  so  I  took  a  look  at  Kaltz's  33  years 
in  law  enforcement — and  discovered  that 
Kaltz  figured  In  an  event  which  Is  at  least  as 
Incredible.  Although  It  has  lacked  the  otten- 
tlon  Mafia  historians  have  given  to  the  fa- 
mous cose  of  At>e  "Kid  Twist"  Reles,  who 
plunged  out  the  Half  Moon  Hotel  in  Brook- 
lyn In  1941  as  he  was  "singing"  about  who 
killed  the  gangster  Arthur  '•Dutch  Schultz" 
Pleger.beimer.  It  bos  one  interesting  parallel. 
In  1939.  at  the  height  of  the  trial  of  Jimmy 
Hlnee  ( late  Tammany  leader )  for  taking  pro- 
tection poy-ofis  from  Dutch  Scbultz  In  bis 
$30  million  policy  racket,  another  prisoner 
died  under  mysterious  circumstances.  This 
prisoner  was  also  expected,  in  another  case, 
to  testify  about  who  killed  Schultz. 


The  prisoner  was  George  Weinberg,  the 
man  who  carried  the  money  between  Schultz 
and  Hlnes  and  who  was  quite  an  Imaginative 
policy  operator  himself.  To  drum  up  trade  In 
poor  nelghborhoodK.  Weinberg  would  rent 
flashy  cars  and  hire  men  in  fancy  suits  to 
drive  around  and  say  they  had  made  a 
■hit "  In  the  Scbultz- Weinberg  bank.  Accord- 
ing to  a  sober  statement  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  January  SO,  1939,  "The  •  •  ' 
was  sure-fire  in  Harlem,  •  •  •  Weinberg 
used  a  yellow  automobile  for  the  purpoec." 

Actually.  I  got  so  fascinated  by  the  old- 
time  gangster  lore  In  the  1939  newspapers 
that  I  almost  forgot  about  Kaltz.  But  I 
couldnt  really,  because  Weinberg's  alleged 
suicide  in  a  mansion  in  White  Plains  where 
he  was  guarded  by  one  Joseph  Kaltz  and 
other  members  of  then  District  Attorney 
Thomas  £.  Dewey's  siaS  kept  Intruding. 

On  Sunday.  January  39.  1939.  Weinberg 
allegedly  got  hold  of  Kaltz's  gun  and  abot 
hlmseU  in  the  head. 

On  Monday,  there  were  screaming  head- 
lines in  all  the  newspapers  about  one  of  the 
three  key  witnesses  in  the  Hlnes  trial  dying 
by  his  own  hand.  Was  It  a  blow  to  Dewey's 
case?  Would  It  be  a  fatal  one?  Tbe  stories 
went  OD  and  on.  Then  It  appeared  that 
Lloyd  Paul  Stryker.  nine's  attorney,  was  at 
least  OS  miffed  as  Dewey,  if  not  more  so,  at 
Weinberg's  death.  This  was  to  be  the  sec- 
ond trial  of  Hlnes,  the  first  having  ended 
in  a  mistrial,  and  Stryker  was  lookup  forward 
to  tearing  Weinberg  apart  on  the  witness 
stand. 

Weinberg's  testimony,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, was  essential  to  Dewey's  case  because 
he  waa  the  only  state's  witness  who  testi- 
fied that  mob  payments  to  Hlnes  continued 
until  late  m  1936,  or  within  tha  statute  of 
limitations. 

Well,  there  wss  some  uproar  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  It  seems  that  the  Investigation 
of  the  Weinberg  "suicide"  (while  be  was 
"guarded"  by  Kaltz)  was  one  of  the  most 
bungled  In  the  history  of  criminology.  Dally 
the  press  reported  new  non-findings  by  the 
dodbopping  cops  at  the  Westchester  man- 
sion. Governor  Herbert  Lehman  dejn&nded  to 
know  why  no  fingerprints  were  taken.  Dewey 
retorted  that  fingerprints  rarely  show  up  on 
homicide  weapons.  A  Daily  News  expert — and 
ex-C  Mau — scores  the  police  for  not  using 
the  science  of  poroscopy  In  getting  prints 
from  other  parts  of  tbe  hand. 

Lehman  attacks  again  and  says  no  powder 
stains  bad  been  found  on  Weinberg's  hands. 
It  develops  that  the  White  Plains  police  de- 
partment didn't  know  how  to  take  a  simple 
paraffin  test  on  tbe  hands,  and  Dewey's  men 
didn't  demand  one.  But  to  top  It  all,  no 
ballistics  test  was  made  to  see  if  the  bullet 
that  went  through  Welntwrg's  skull  actually 
came  from  Kaltz's  gun.  This  was  another 
goof  of  the  Westchester  police,  but  appar- 
ently Dewey's  men  didn't  demand  this  test 
to  be  made  either. 

All  we  finally  have  Is  Dewey's  ringing  as- 
sertion that  "it  is  Incontrovertlbly  estab- 
lished that  George  Weinberg  committed  sui- 
cide." 

The  New  York  and  Westchester  cops  took 
to  fighting  over  details  of  the  case  and  who 
was  to  blame  for  all  the  bungling.  In  tbe 
meanUme  Kalu  was  suspended  by  Dewey 
pending  an  investigation  of  whether  he  was 
guilty  of  neglect  In  leaving  the  weapon  where 
Weinberg  had  access  to  It.  And  Dewey  wins 
the  right  in  the  courtroom  to  introduce 
Weinberg's  sworn  testimony  from  the  pre- 
vious trial,  which,  of  course,  obviates  any 
cross-examination  by  Stryker.  Dead  men 
cant  be  cross-examined. 

Wben  tbe  story  broke  on  Monday,  tbe  day 
after  the  shooting.  Dewey  announced  that 
Weinberg  had  been  depressed  because  he 
dldnt  know  what  would  happen  to  his  wife 
and  two  children  and  because  of  a  stomach 
ailment.   Amoa  O.   Squire,   tbe  Westchester 
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nuHllcal  ftxamlner,  contradicts  Dewey  the 
next  day  &nd  says  no  erldenoe  of  a  stomach 
aUment  was  found,  fiqulre.  however,  concurs 
that  It  was  a  suicide. 

On  the  day  of  Welnhesg'B  burial,  Proee* 
outor  William  Wachenfeld  of  Essex  County, 
New  Jersey,  expressed  some  unhapplness 
atwut  the  way  prisoners  were  guarded  In  New 
Yorlc  He  said  be  had  planned  to  question 
Weinberg  In  the  Dutch  Schulta  murder,  "but 

I  held  off  at  the  request  of  District  Attorney 
Dewey,  and  now  It  Is  too  late." 

The  stinfc  was  bo  great  that  on  February  3. 
Dewey  held  a  trial  of  Ealla  with  the  press 
Inrlted  tn  to  ask  queatlons  on  how  the  "sui- 
cide" happened.  The  bearing  officer  was 
Prank  S.  Hogan,  tben  Dewey's  administra- 
tive assistant.  Kalta  testified  that  he  had 
gone  off  duty  at  10:30  a.m.  but  bad  then 
agreed  to  do  some  errands  for  Weinberg  and 
pick  up  some  detectives.  Then  he  returned 
In  the  afternoon  and,  having  learned  rJiat 
some  prospective  tenants  were  coming  to  the 
manfiion.  he  went  upstairs,  put  his  gun  in 
an  Inner  pocket  of  his  overcoat  and  hung 

II  in  his  closet.  The  prisoners  and  the  other 
detectives  were  downstairs  finishing  a  meal. 
They  were  to  go  out  for  a  drive  while  the 
rlsltors  were  there  and  Kaltz  was  to  stay 
behind  to  see  If  they  really  were  prospective 
tenants  or  folks  from  an  outside  mob.  If  the 
latter  was  suspected.  It  is  hard  to  understand 
why  Kalta  removed  bis  gun,  but  at  any  rale 
he  said  he  took  it  off  so  as  not  to  frighten 
the  prospective  visitors. 

At  some  point,  Weinberg  and  another 
guard  came  upstairs,  and  Weinberg  went  to 
the  bathroom  next  to  Kalts's  room.  Accord- 
ing to  the  story,  he  then  seised  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  the  gun  out  of  the  inside 
pocket  of  the  overcoat  banging  In  the  closet 
and.  In  a  split  second,  shoot  himself.  Hogan 
speculated  at  the  Ealu  hearing  that  Wein- 
berg must  have  noticed  that  Kaltz  had  left 
bis  gim  In  his  room.  There  was  no  specula- 
tion as  to  how  Weinberg  found  It  so  quickly 
or  even  how  he  noticed  It  was  put  tbere 
since  he  was  downstairs.  Then  Ealts  first 
came  up  and  removed  It.  Possibly  he  noticed 
Kaltz  was  not  wearing  It. 

The  charges  lodged  against  Kaltz  were 
"misconduct  and  Incompetency  In  that  you 
failed  to  keep  George  Weinberg  under  proper 
surveillance  and  your  gun  In  your  posaes- 
sion."  The  Hlnes  trial  ran  on  until  atmoet 
the  end  of  February  and  Hogan  has  been 
promising  a  report  on  the  Kaltz  matter  to 
Dewey  on  all  accounts  but  nothing  came  out. 

In  hla  trial  summation,  3tryker  got  some 
pretty  nasty  digs  In  at  Dewey,  virtually  lay- 
ing the  "suicide"  at  hla  door.  The  next  day, 
in  his  summation,  Dewey  fought  back  by 
making  what  the  Dally  News  called  "a  star- 
Tllng  suggestion:  that  the  late  George  Wein- 
berg had  made  a  statement  before  he  com- 
mitted suicide  last  January  39.  It  was  the 
first  intimation,"  the  News  goes  on,  "that 
Weinberg  had  said  anything  before  climbing 
upstairs  In  the  witnesses'  hideaway  in  White 
Plains  and  firing  a  bullet  Into  his  head  from 
the  gun  of  one  of  his  guards." 

Claimed  Dewey.  "Mr.  Stryker  said  there 
must  have  been  something  to  cause  him  to 
commit  suicide.  But  If  Instructions  had  not 
been  given  by  Judge  Nott  forbidding  It,  I 
would  have  called  police  who  were  with 
Weinberg  (hardly  disinterested  parties)  to 
tell  what  statement  he  made  before  he  com- 
mitted suicide."  Dewey,  of  course,  didn't 
have  to  produce  this  statement  and  appar- 
•htiy  didn't  because  It  never  appeared  in  the 
press.  HI-i  claim  also  completelv  contradicted 
another  statement  in  the  Times  the  day 
after  Weinberg  died.  "Dixie"  Davis,  another 
prtaoner.  and  the  guards  of  the  prisoners 
maintained  that  Weinberg  never  onoe  men- 
tioned suicide,  reported  the  Times. 

On  February  38.  1939.  Hlnes  1j  found  guilty 
on  aU  counts  of  protecting  the  Dutch  Sehulte 
racket  and  Dewey  is  the  hero  of  the  hour. 


Weinberg's  live  testimony  was  clearly  not 
essential  to  the  conviction. 

Amos  Squire  of  Westchester's  promised 
inquest  is  suddenly  abandoned,  and  the 
Journal  American  reports  that  Prank  Hogan 
U  stUl  preparing  a  report  on  the  Weinberg 
"suicide." 

The  Weinberg  story,  and  news  of  Kalte's 
fate,  drop  out  of  the  news  except  for  one 
strange  little  item  on  March  33  in  the  Jour- 
nal American  which  reports  that  no  entz7 
of  Weinberg's  "suicide"  has  ever  been  made 
In.  Supreme  Court.  "Thus."  said  the  J.A.,  "it 
will  devolve  upon  Dewey  officially  to  notify 
the  court  t04lay  that  'the  defendant  Wein- 
berg has  since  died'." 

Not  untU  Moy  17,  1839,  do  we  got  the  news 
of  Kaltz's  fate.  On  page  two  in  the  New 
York  Times  la  a  little  item;  "Pined  in  Wein- 
berg Case — Dewey  aide  loses  15  Days  Pay 
Because  of  Suicide."  Kaltz  wsa  fined  for  neg- 
ligence In  allowing  Weinberg  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  pistol  but  Hogan  bad  recom- 
mended that  he  be  cleared  of  the  charge  of 
negligence  because  he  was  not  on  guard  duty 
at  the  time. 

The  Weinberg  Incident  didn't  blight 
Kalta's  career  a  bit.  Curiously,  he  moved 
Bteodlly  upward  In  Republican  law  enforce- 
ment circles  and  tn  1946  became  a  deputy 
commissioner  of  the  State  Liquor  Authority 
with  Dewey's  blessing.  Prom  there  be  went 
to  chief  investigator  of  the  Bute  Crime  Oom- 
mlSBlon,  to  civil  defense,  to  investigations 
director  of  the  waterfront,  and  then  to  confi- 
dential assistant  to  State  Senate  Majority 
Leader  Waller  Mahoney.  As  confidential  In- 
vestigator to  Mahoney  he  was  one  of  the 
highest  paid  employees  in  Albany  in  19S9. 
Somewhere  along  the  line,  he  and  Mahoney 
formed  the  Gow-Kalte  Insurance  agency, 
among  whoee  clients  were  some  of  the  major 
Uquor  Importers.  Kalta  allowed,  in  the  Inter- 
view last  month,  that  be  had  been  in  the 
insurance  business  with  Mahoney  but  Ma- 
honey Just  Joined  it  as  a  friend — he  never 
took  any  money  out  of  it.  The  agency  has 
recently  been  re-organixed  as  Capitol  Affili- 
ates. Inc.  with  Kalta  as  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Kaltz  admitted  In  the  Interview  that  be 
handled  the  Insurance  of  Uquor  importers 
but  added  that  "I  had  them  before  I  came 
here."  On  the  other  bond,  he  noted  some- 
what Inconsistently  that  he  had  had  a  steam- 
ship operator  as  a  client  when  he  came  to 
the  Waterfront  Comml-wlon  and  "  gave  him 
up."  It  seems  to  me  that  an  insurer  of  liquor 
coming  In  through  the  New  York  waterfront 
might  have  something  to  fear  from  Incurring 
the  disfavor  of  Anthony  Scotto.  Interestingly 
enough,  the  report  on  PCaltz's  Insurance  firm 
by  a  prominent  business  information  firm, 
which  Indicated  11,6  mllUon  gross  a  year, 
emphasized  the  International  aspects  of  the 
Insurance  brokerage  and  advertises  that 
KattB  la  "presently  commisoloner  of  the 
Waterfront  of  the  state  of  New  York." 

Well,  It  Is  clear  that  curlouser  things  have 
happened  in  Mr.  Kalta's  33 -year- law  en- 
forcement career  than  the  Pasaalacqua  case. 
What  happened.  I  keep  wondering,  to  the 
cops  who  were  guarding  "Kid  Twist"  Reles? 
Did  they  become  commissioners,  too?  There 
Is  no  statute  of  limitation  on  a  homJclde. 
Perhaps  the  Westchester  D.A.  should  take  a 
look  at  the  Weinberg  case. 

I  From  the  Vlllags  Voice.  July  16, 1970 1 
Scxrrro  aini  thx  Law:  Tstm  Cask  Hakoxics 
(By  Mary  Perot  Nichols) 
Is  Anthony  Scotto,  Brooklyn  ILA  boss  and 
alleged  Mafia  capodeclna,  at>ove  the  law?  The 
next  few  months  should  tell  the  story.  lAst 
week,  the  Waterfront  Commission  Issued  a 
report  indicating  that  Scotto  had  not  only 
betrayed  his  trust  as  a  labor  leader  but  had 
In  fact,  violated  various  sections  at  the  State 
Labor   Management  Act.   The  report,  by  a 


Waterfront  Commission  hearing  officer  Man- 
uel L.  Bobbins,  further  held  that  the  fam- 
ily firm  with  which  labor  leader  Scotto  had 
been  improperly  connected  had  over-blUed 
Its,  ship-owner  ctistomera  to  the  time  of 
•74,000  In  one  year.  "OverbllUng,"  stated 
Bobbins  In  the  report.  "Is  larcenous  In  n*. 
ture  and  Immoral  In  Its  entirety." 

The  material  turned  up  on  Scotto  about 
the  games  be  played  on  the  capitalist  side 
of  the  fence  at  the  Waterfront  CommlMloo 
hearings  late  last  winter  is  not  partlctilarly 
new.  Most  of  it  was  aired  In  executive  sesslwi 
before  the  Joint  Legislature  Committee  on 
Crime  several  years  ago  and  was  available  to 
the  Brooklyn  District  Attorney,  the  State  At- 
torney General,  and  other  law  enforcemsnt 
offldals  tben.  But  they  took  no  octlaa. 
Becatise  of  Scotto's  political  clout,  it  is 
likely  that  the  Waterfront  Commlselon  would 
never  have  followed  up  on  this  case  had  It 
not  been  prodded  last  winter  by  this  news- 
paper and  by  Congressman  Edward  I.  Koch 
(Voloe.  February  19.  1970).  In  fact,  durtog 
the  hearings  the  defense  referred  to  Koch*! 
pressure  on  the  Waterfront  CommlsBton  sev- 
eral  times,  which  leads  one  to  think  that 
Koch's  speaking  out  broke  up  a  nice  little 
deal  the  Commission  had  with  the  Scotto 
family  firm. 

But  now  the  Commission  has  taken  eri- 
dence  and  It  does  have  a  report  in  its  hands 
reootnmendlng  that  the  firm,  known  as  C.  C. 
Lumber  Company.  Inc.,  have  Its  temporary 
stevedore  permit  revoked  and  that  Its  sppli- 
cation  for  permanent  stevedore  registratioD 
be  denied.  It  will  be  hard  for  the  two  Water- 
front Commlss  toners.  In  spite  of  their  foot- 
dragging  on  this  case,  to  do  otherwise  thsn 
accept  the  hearing  officer's  reeonmieDdatlon. 
But  whether  or  not  the  evidence  spread  od 
the  record  In  this  case  will  now  be  used  by 
Brooklyn  District  Attorney  Eugene  Gold  or 
State  Attorney  General  Louis  Lefkowlts  to 
prosecute  Scotto  and  his  allies  Is  another 
question.  Bcotto  has  very  powerful  political 
connections.  He  makes  large  contributioos 
to  both  political  parties  and  to  the  election 
campaigns  of  various  district  attorneys.  Bs 
also  has  a  powerful  friend  in  Mayor  J.  V. 
Lindsay.  Undaunted  by  the  fact  that  Scotto 
took  the  Fifth  Amendment  in  this  Wnter- 
front  Commission  case  and  earlier  In  the 
year  took  the  Fifth  before  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Committee  on  Crime  when  be  was  saked 
If  he  was  a  member  of  the  Carlo  Gamblno 
Mafia  family  (hardly  a  character  rererence 
for  ft  mayoral  appointment  even  though  be 
was  within  his  rights  to  do  so) .  Lindsay  ap- 
pointed Scotto  to  the  Maritime  Port  Cotmell 
this  May. 

But  then  the  Umyar  waant  visibly  upset 
last  August,  shortly  after  he  bad  named  Scot- 
to to  his  Independent  Party  Committee  on 
Vacancies,  when  the  New  Tork  Times  pub- 
lished the  list  of  New  Torkers  that  the  FBI 
alleged  to  be  In  the  hierarchy  of  local  Uafla 
families  and  Scotto's  name  appeared  as  a 
capo  In  tbe  Gamblno  family. 

Scotto's  chief  sponsor  among  labor-leaden 
and  persons  close  to  the  Mayor  has  been  Dis- 
trict 37  President  Victor  Gotbaum.  Gotbaum 
la  fairly  puritanioal  as  regards  his  own  pos- 
sible conflicts  of  interest.  He  resigned  from 
the  Mayor's  Fualon  Advisory  Council  lost 
fan  after  the  election  because  It  could  pose 
a  oonfllct  of  Interest  for  a  man  representing 
city  employes.  I  wonder  what  Gotbaum  U 
going  to  say  nbout  friend  Scotto  when  be 
reads  the  Waterfront  Commission  report. 

To  understand  what  the  Waterfront  Com- 
mission report  Is  all  about,  you  have  to  know 
that  tbere  were  three  oompanlea  Involved. 
C.  C.  Lumber,  now  tbe  largest  marine  carpen- 
try company  on  the  waterfront.  Court  Car- 
pentry, later  absorbed  by  C.  C.  Lumber,  and 
Newbrook  Enterprises,  which  owned  the 
premises  out  of  which  C.  C.  Lumber  and 
Court  operated.  Court  Carpentry  WM 
founded   by  Leo  Locqua,  uncle  of  Marian 
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AnifitAsia  Scotto  (Anthony's  wlfel,  some 
years  ago.  The  firm  prospered,  especially  after 
It  brought  in  Albert  Anastaslo  (head  of 
"Murder  Inc."  and  brother  of  then  Brooklyn 
jUi  leader  Anthony  "Tough  Tony"  Anos- 
tBSla)  as  a  stockholder.  Anthony  Scotto  mar- 
ried "Tough  Tony's"  daughter  Marlon  In 
1957  and.  when  Anastasla  died,  succeeded 
mm  as  Brooklyn  ILA  chief.  (The  differing 
Towel  endings  in  the  two  brothers'  names 
irere  their  choice.) 

In  1959.  Newbrook  was  organized  and  Its 
ftock  was  split  Into  three  equal  shares  be- 
tween Leo  Lacqua.  Marlon  Scotto,  and  Leo's 
nephew,  Joseph  Lacqua,  a  former  assistant 
(jjstrlct  attorney  In  Brooklyn.  Newbrook  col- 
lected rent  from  Court  Carpentry  and  C.  C. 
Lumber.  This  rent  was  Newbrooks  chief 
Bource  of  Income.  According  to  the  Water- 
jront  Commission  report.  "Marlon  Scotto  In 
tbe  beginning,  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
oorporatlon.  but  before  or  aroimd  1961.  Jo- 
leph  Lacqua  took  over  the  management, 
though  he  was  never  reimbursed.  .  .  .  Never- 
theless. Marlon  Scotto's  salary  continued  all 
the  way  through  to  the  190&-69  fiscal  year, 
although  she  performed  Uttle  or  no  service 
■iDoe  1961.  Several  of  her  salary  checks  were 
deposited  by  her  in  a  bonk  account  which 
the  held  Jointly  with  her  husband  Anthony 
Scotto." 

Although  Marlon  Scotto  dldnt  earn  her 
■alary  after  1941,  her  husband  certainly  lent 
s  helping  band.  According  to  the  report. 
Scotto  "executed  and  filed  cerUln  building 
department  and  mortgage  loan  appllcntlona 
for  that  corporation.  On  other  occasions  be 
bsid  himself  out  as  an  officer  of  Newbrook 
A&d  on  one  occosion  he  purchased  property 
St  an  auction  from  the  City  of  New  York 
which  he  transferred  to  Newbrook." 

One  of  Scotto's  biggest  contributions  to 
Kewbrook  was,  Jointly  with  Joseph  Lacqua, 
to  negotiate  a  *3SO,000  unsecured  loan  from 
the  Kings  County  Lafayette  Trust  Company. 
The  Waterfront  Commission  hearing  offi- 
cer's report  notes  that  "when  the  bank  offl- 
cera  recommended  Its  approval,  he  bad  be- 
fore him  the  fact  that  Anthony  Scotto  was 
OD  officer  of  ILA  and  the  fact  that  that  labor 
organization  bad  substantial  sums  on  deposit 
In  the  bank.  Line  sheets  of  bank  representa- 
tives did  report  this  extraneous  clrcum- 
sunce."  The  loan  was  used  to  buy  the  Engle- 
wood  Golf  and  Pool  Club  in  New  Jersey, 
which.  ]UEt  colncldentally,  turned  out  to  be 
the  playground  of  a  number  of  prominent 
Mafia  hoodlums. 

According  to  the  New  York  State  Labor 
and  Management  Improper  Practices  Act.  an 
officer  or  agent  of  a  labor  organization  is  pro- 
hibited from  directly  or  indirectly  baving  or 
soqulrlng  any  pecuniary  interest  which 
would  conflict  with  hla  fiduciary  obligation 
to  the  labor  organization.  He  Is  also  pro- 
hibited from  having  any  direct  or  Indirect 
financial  interest  In  any  business  or  trans- 
action of  an  employer  whose  employes  the 
labor  organization  represents.  Willful  and 
knowing  violation  of  any  of  the  various  pro- 
visions of  this  state  labor  law  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  by  Imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  one  year  or  by  a  fine  of  not  more 
tbaneiOOOor  by  both. 

Robblns.  tbe  bearing  officer,  found  that 
Leo  Lacqua  and  Joseph  Lacqua  "knowingly 
participated  in  Scotto's  violation  of  his  fi- 
duciary obligations";  that  Leo  Lacqua  "com- 
mitted a  deceitful  misrepresentation  in  the 
sworn  Interview  at  the  Waterfront  Commla- 
■lon  on  June  3.  1967,  because  be  testified 
that  Anthony  Scotto  had  never  acted  on  be- 
half of  Newbrook  and  that  Scotto  bad  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  company." 

As  for  Joseph  Lacqua.  the  former  assistant 
district  attorney,  Bobbins  says.  "Casting 
ifilde  the  special  obligation  of  an  attorney 
to  know  the  law,  Joseph  t^cqua  knew,  as 
the  record  reveals,  that  Scotto  was  a  high 


official  of  a  labor  union  that  represented  em- 
ployers of  the  two  companies  he  and  his 
uncle  owned  and  operated.  .  .  .  Hence,  it  Is 
abundantly  clear  that  Joseph  Laoqua,  who 
acted  Jointly  with  Scotto  at  these  points. 
could  not  blindly  ignore  the  manifest  con- 
flicts in  Scotto's  dual  position,  conflicts  which 
overtly  infringed  tbe  latter's  prlmarj-  obli- 
gation to  his  union.  Even  a  layman  could 
sense  the  moral  Impropriety  of  this  situ- 
ation." 

As  for  the  damage  Scotto  might  have  done 
to  the  longsboremen  he  represented.  Bobbins 
comments:  "The  defense  argument  that 
Court  and  Lumber  obtained  no  preferred 
union  contract  treatment  because  the  New 
York  Shipping  Association  negotiated  on  an 
indUEtry-wlde  basis  is  not  quite  realistic. 
Where  conflict  exists,  there  are  many  subtle 
avenues  for  unjustifiable  preferences.  One 
such  might  well  be  the  permission  to  hire 
non-union  help  when  latwr  shortages  existed. 
According  to  Lumber's  witness  la  Thomas 
Genovese]  .  .  .  Court  bad  that  sanction 
from  the  ILA.  It  must  also  be  noted,"  Bob- 
bins observes,  "that  Leo  Lacqua  freely  ad- 
mitted In  his  interview  that  Scotto  intro- 
duced him  to  potential  customers.  In  any 
event.  Lumber  was  not  a  member  of  that 
(laborl  Association  until  1969." 

The  ball  is  now  tn  the  court  of  Brooklyn 
District  Attorney  Gold  Lefkowltz.  Tbere  Is 
also  a  poeslble  violation  on  tbe  part  of  Scotto 
of  the  federal  Landrum-GrifBn  law.  Keep 
tuned  In  to  see  what  happens  next. 

[From  the  VlUage  Voice,  Nov.  19, 1970) 

RtTNNIN*  SCAETD 

(By  Mary  Perot  Nichols  and  the  Voice  staff) 

The  Waterfront  Commission  threw  the 
largest  marine  carpentry  firm  tn  the  New 
Tork  port  off  tbe  waterfront  last  week  be- 
catise of  its  alleged  illicit  relationship  with 
Brooklyn  ILA  leader  Anthony  Scotto  and  his 
wife.  However.  It  appears  that  Scotto's  play- 
ing on  the  management  side  of  tbe  fence, 
in  violation  of  various  sections  of  tbe  Labor 
and  Management  Improper  Practices  Act  of 
New  York  State,  Is  not  going  to  evoke  any 
prosecutorial  fervor  from  Brooklyn  D.  A.  Eu- 
gene Gold.  Gold  told  us  he  had  no  plans  to 
prosecute  Scotto  because  tbe  waterfront 
hearing  officer's  own  report  stated,  according 
to  Gold,  that  "tbere  was  no  proof  beyond  a 
reaaonable  doubt,"  which,  in  fact,  is  not  true. 
Gold  said  criminal  prosecutions  require  dif- 
ferent standards  of  proof  than  administrative 
tribunals  like  the  Waterfront  Commission. 
One  wonders  why  he  doesn't  leave  this  deci- 
sion to  a  grand  Jury  rather  than  make  It  him- 
self. Governor  Nelson  Bockefeller  now  has  a 
supercop.  Robert  Fisher,  who  can  supersede 
any  D.  A.  In  matters  relating  to  organized 
crime  (the  FBI  has  alleged  that  Scotto  is  a 
capodeclna  In  tbe  Carlo  Gamblno  family) . 
But  will  Fisher  Intervene? 

17.3.  Horse  OF  Refreszntatives, 
Waahington^  D.C..  February  17,  1970. 

Hon.  GXOKGE  P.  SHUtTR, 

Secretary,  Devartvient  of  Labor. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Deae  Secretary  SHtLTr:  I  recently  made  a 
statement  on  tbe  subject  of  the  New  York/ 
New  Jersey  Waterfront  Commission.  A  copy 
of  that  statement  Is  enclosed  for  your  in- 
formation. 

I  was  Rsked  by  the  press  whether  the  De- 
panment  of  Labor  under  the  Landrum-Orif- 
fin  Act  was  holding  or  had  held  an  Investi- 
gation Into  the  alleged  Improprieties  con- 
cerning Anthony  Scotto's  Involvement  with 
a  firm  doing  business  on  the  waterfront.  I 
would  appreciate  being  advlEcd  as  to  whether 
such  an  Investigation  has  been  undertaken 
by  your  Department  and  the  present  status 
of  the  same. 

Sincerely, 

Edwaui  X.  Koch. 


MiUCH  9. 1970 

Hon.  EOWABD  I.  KCCH. 

House  of  Representatirea. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Congbessm.^n  Koch:  This  ir.  in  reply 
to  your  Inquiry  of  February  17.  1970,  relative 
to  Anthony  Scotto's  reported  Involvement 
with  a  firm  doing  business  on  the  New  York 
waterfront. 

This  Deparimcnt  Is  lnterc~ted  in  all  in- 
formation with  respect  to  illegal  acilvUles 
In  the  labor-mannge.Tient  field  and  conse- 
quently coop*?ratM  with  Federal.  State,  and 
municipal  law  enforcement  Bc;pncle3  in  order 
to  gather  Intelligence  reloted  to  such  ac- 
tivities. In  those  Instances  wherein  poeslble 
violations  of  Federal  statulcK  administered 
and  enforced  by  this  Department  come  to 
its  attenMon.  appropriate  investigative,  ad- 
ministrative, or  legal  Dctlon  Is  taken. 

We  try  not.  however,  to  intertere  with  an 
im'estigatlon  of  another  agency  which  would 
involve  duplicative  InvestlgaUvc  attentlon. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  we  enjoy  an  excellent 
liaison  with  the  Waterfroni  Commission  and 
upon  the  completion  of  th«Lr  investigation 
of  the  mauer  to  which  you  refer.  I  am  sure 
that  we  win  look  Into  any  matters  indicating 
possible  violations  of  Federal  lows  adminis- 
tered and  enforced  by  thu  Department. 
Sincerely, 

Oborcx  p.  Shttltz. 

Secretary  of  Labor. 

JJS  Horse  or  REPBCszirrA-nvEs, 

WasMngton,  D.C..  July  1$.  1970. 
Hon.  James  D.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor.  Department  of  Labor, 
Waahington,  DC. 

Deak  Mk.  BECoxTAaT :  I  refer  to  my  earlier 
correspondence  with  Secretary  Schultz  of 
February  17  and  March  9  on  tbe  subject  of 
Anthony  Scotto  and  his  alleged  Involvement 
with  a  firm  doing  business  on  tbe  New  York 
waterfront. 

The  Waterfront  Commission  has  issued  a 
hearing  officer's  report  on  the  subject  of  CC 
Liunber  Co .  Inc.  Involving  Anthony  Scotto. 
A  copy  of  that  report  Is  enclosed  for  your 
information.  I  wotild  appreciate  your  advis- 
ing me,  after  you  have  read  that  report,  as 
to  whether  Anthony  Scotto  was  required  by 
law  or  regulation  to  file  with  your  Depart- 
ment a  statement  setting  forth  his  interest 
in  Newbrook  Enterprises.  Inc.  And  in  tbe 
event  the  federal  regulations  and  laws  gov- 
erning union  officer."!  required  such  a  filing, 
then  I  would  appreciate  knowing  whether  in 
fact  any  such  filing  was  made  by  Mr.  Scotto. 
Sincerely. 

EowABD  I.  Kocn. 

D.S.  DzPA«TMXNT  or  Labor. 
Waahtngton.  D.C.  Augugt  6, 1S70. 
Hon.  EowABO  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Repreaentetivet. 
Washington.  DC. 

De.\r  Congressman  Koch:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  16.  1970  and  the  enclosed 
Waterfront  Commission  of  New  York  Harbor 
report  on  the  subject  of  CC  Lumber  Co.,  Inc., 
involving  Anthony  Scotto. 

Section  202(8)  of  the  Labor -Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (29  VS.C.  432) 
requires  that  every  officer  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation and  every  employee  of  a  labor  organi- 
zation, other  than  on  employee  performing 
excltialvely  clerical  or  custodial  services. 
shall  file  a  signed  report  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  listing  certain  conflict  of  interest 
transactions,  A  copy  of  the  Act  Is  endoaed. 

Section  209(a)  of  the  Act  (29  CS.C.  439) 
imposes  a  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  tlO,000.  or  both,  for  willful  vloUtlon 
of  Section  20a(a). 

As  of  July  33.  1970.  there  was  no  record  of 
any  report  filed  with  ihla  Department  by  Mr. 
Scotto  pursuant  to  Section  303(a)  of  the  Act. 
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Thla  matter  Is  under  Investl^tlon  at  the 
present  time.  Therefore,  dlscuaBlon  on  any 
aspect  of  thU  case  would  be  Inappropriate 
at  tbis  time. 

Sincerely, 

J.  D.  HoDcaoif , 
Secretary  of  LaJxn-, 

U.S.  HonsB  or  Repbescntativks. 
WashiTiffton,  D.C.,  December  B.  1970. 

WlIXIAM    P.    SiaiCKANO, 

Executive  Director.   Waterfront  CommUaion 
of  New  York  Harbor.  New  York.  N.Y. 
Dea«  Ma.  SmiGNANo:    t  would  appreciate 
knowing  whether  the  Waterfront   Commis- 
sion  notified  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of  Its 
report  finding  a  conflict  of  Interest  In  the 
matter  of  the  CC  Lumber  Co.,  Inc.  and  An- 
thony Scotto.  If  It  bof,  I  would  appreciate 
knowing  lixe  date  the  Secretary  of  Labor  was 
notified  and  If  no  notification  has  been  sent 
Z  would  like  to  know  whether  the  C-ommls- 
Blon  intends  to  notify  the  Secretary. 
Sincerely, 

Edwasd  I.  Koch. 

JJS.  HotTSK  or  RxpaaszNTATivES, 
Washington^  D.C..  December  t,  1970. 
Hqn.  James  O.  Hodgson, 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

DcAi  Ma.  SEcasTABY :  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  our  earlier  correspondence  and  your  moet 
recent  letter  of  August  6.  I  should  Uke  to 
call  to  yoxir  attention  If  you  are  not  already 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Waterfront  Com- 
mission Issued  Its  final  report  confirming  the 
examiners  earlier  report  on  the  subject  of 
CC  Lumber  Company.  Inc.  and  Anthony 
Scotto.  I  would  appreciate  your  advl&lng  me 
as  M>  what  action  you  Intend  to  take  In  this 
matter  now  that  that  report  has  been  Issued. 
Sincerely. 

Eowaao  I.  KOCR. 

Watertkomt  Commission  or  N«w 
VoaK   Rakbok. 

JVcu:  York.  N.Y.,  December  10. 1970. 
Hon.  Edwaso  I.  Koch. 
House  of  Repreaentativei. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congsessmam  Koch:  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  December  8.  this  is  to  advise  you 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor 
bad  a  representative.  Compliance  Officer 
Thomas  Broadnax.  attend  several  of  the 
sessions  of  the  Administrative  Bearing  con- 
cerning CC  Lumber  Co..  Inc.  In  addition,  a 
a  transcript  of  the  Rearing  as  well  as  the 
Memorandum  of  Decision  ond  Order  of  the 
Waterfront  Commission  were  delivered  to 
Mr.  Broodnax  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment  of  Labor. 
Sincerely, 

WnXEAM    p.     SUIONAHO, 

Executive  Director  and  General  Coun- 

ael 


WEI^ARE  FAMILIES  AND  TAX- 
PAYERS. BOTH  VICTIMS  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY 

<  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city  of 
New  York  is  now  experiencing  a  welfare 
housing  crisis  that  is  embittering  and 
victimizing  both  those  who  are  on  wel- 
fare and  those  who  are  supporting  the 
city's  heavy  tax  burden. 

Several  hundred  welfare  families  have 
been  placed  in  hotels  by  the  department 
of  social  services  at  a  cost  to  the  city  of 
some  S260  to  $400  a  week — up  to  $1,600  a 
month — per  family.  These  are  not  luxtiry 
hotels,  they  are  New  York  City's  worst. 


providing  wretched  living  conditions  in 
tiny  rooms  that  are  decorated  with  rat 
holes,  peeling  paint,  and  broken  plumb- 
ing. 

This  situation  has  arisen  as  a  result  of 
the  city's  limit  on  rents  for  permanent 
housing  for  welfare  families,  often  mak- 
ing it  impossible  to  find  places  for  them 
to  live.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
city  classifies  hotel  accommodations  as 
temporary  "emergency  housing "  and 
places  no  limit  on  the  rates  that  can  be 
paid. 

Recently.  I  \'isited  the  Broadway  Cen- 
tral Hotel  where  some  75  families  have 
been  placed.  One  woman  living  there 
with  her  three  children  told  me  that  she 
had  just  been  denied  the  opportunity  of 
renting  a  $200  a  month  5-room  apart- 
ment because  her  size  family  was  limited 
to  a  monthly  rental  of  $165.  And  so  she 
and  her  family  were  being  kept  in  the 
hotel,  in  two  rooms  on  separate  floors,  at 
-a  weekly  rent  of  $400 — S1.600  a  month. 

When  I  qiaestioned  this  practice,  the 
city  of  New  York  said  that  Federal  and 
State  regulations  prevented  them  from 
authorizing  higher  rent*  for  permanent 
apartments,  and  yet  quixotically  au- 
thorized enormous  rentals  for  temporary 
housing,  such  as  hotels.  This  just  did  not 
make  sense  to  me  and  so  I  checked  it; 
and  I  learned  that  there  Is  no  such  law, 
and  the  limitations  are  the  product  of 
only  city  policy. 

As  a  result  of  my  making  this  public, 
the  mother  and  her  children  have  been 
relocated  into  an  apartment  at  a  $200 
monthly  rental  with  a  savings  to  the  city 
of  $1,400  a  month.  And  I  have  been  in- 
formed by  representatives  of  the  city  that 
their  procedures  are  being  changed  and 
reasonable  monthly  rents  are  being 
authorized. 

The  tragedy  of  this  situation  Is  that 
both  the  welfare  families  and  the  tax- 
payers are  being  victimized.  What  does 
one  say  to  the  woman  who  has  to  turn 
over  a  $400  check  each  week  to  the  hotel- 
keeper  while  her  children  go  without 
clothing,  and  she  l5  left  to  worry  nightly 
that  they  will  be  bitten  by  rats  or  harmed 
by  the  thrice  weekly  fires?  And  then  too, 
how  does  one  answer  the  man  who  works 
hard,  sometimes  holding  down  two  Jobs, 
and  sees  his  tax  dollars  being  handed 
over  in  huge  sums  to  the  proprietors  of 
fleabag  hotels?  Both  taxpayers  and  wel- 
fare recipients  alike  have  become  embit- 
tered and  are  filled  with  hate,  fear,  and 
recriminations  against  one  another.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  those  who  administer 
the  welfare  program  In  such  a  wasteful 
manner  that  are  in  great  part 
respensible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  over  the  entire 
welfare  burden,  but  until  it  does,  the  city 
of  New  York  has  a  responsibUty  to  ad- 
minister it  in  an  Intelligent  way. 


LEGAL  SERVICES   PRAISED 

(Mr.  MEEDS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  OEO 
legal  service  program  has  received  its 
share  of  criticism.  More  often  than  not 
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that  criticism  emanates  from  established 
institutions  or  special  interest  groups. 

I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a  letter 
from  a  number  of  assistant  attorneys 
generals  of  Washington  State  expressing 
strong  support  for  an  Independent  legal 
services  program.  They  said,  in  part: 

While  Legal  Service  attorneys  are  gener- 
ally our  courtroom  adversariee,  we  oppose 
actions  which  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
their  Independence  and  right  to  represent 
their  clients  free  from  any  political  or  Onan- 
cial  pressures.  .  .  .  Governments,  both  fed- 
eral and  state,  sire  not  Immune  from  making 
errors  which  may  be  correctable  only  in  » 
court  of  law. 

There  is  no  more  credible  endorsement 
than  this.  The  author's  day-to-day  con- 
tact with  the  program  is  that  of  ad- 
versary, yet  they  praise  legal  services. 

These  Washington  assistant  attorneys 
general  are  to  be  commended,  as  is  the 
Attorney  General  himself  for  allowing 
the  letter  to  be  sent.  I  say  this  even 
though  the  Attorney  General  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent political  party. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  follows: 
OmcB  or  THE  ArroaNET  Genee&l, 

Seattle.  Wash.,  December  9. 1970. 

Mr.  DONAU)  RUHSrCLD, 

I>irec(or, 

Office  of  EconoTnic  Opportunity. 

Washington,  D.C. 

DEAa  Mr.  Ruusfxld:  We  are  Assistant  At- 
torneys General  for  the  State  of  Washington. 
We  provide  legal  services  for  the  Departmnnt 
of  Social  and  Health  Services  which  includes 
the  Division  of  Public  Assistance.  Tills  iet- 
ter  Is  not  written  on  behalf  of  the  Attorney 
General,  but  is  written  with  his  icnowledge. 
We  do  write,  however,  as  Assistant  Attorneys 
General  and  from  the  background  and  ex- 
perience gained  in  such  capacity. 

We  have  become  quite  concerned  by  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee recommending  certain  legal  changes 
that  would  Impose  restrictions  upon  the 
types  of  lawsuits  tn  which  OEO  Legal  Serv- 
ices attorneys  could  become  Involved.  Tliii 
concern  Is  superimposed  on  other  recent  de- 
velopments involving  the  Legal  Services  pro- 
gram, which  also  appear  to  endnnger  lr« 
effectiveness  and  mdopendence 

It  is  our  view  that  such  actions  soriousty 
threaten  to  undermine  the  >ieceasar7  role 
of  the  office  of  Legal  Services  as  an  effective 
tool  In  the  war  against  poverty.  These  ac- 
tions have  the  appearance  of  directly  affect- 
ing the  Integrity  and  the  political  inde- 
pendence of  the  program,  which  qualities,  it 
seems  to  ua,  are  necessary  if  Legal  Services 
is  to  continue  to  enjoy  the  support  of  both 
the  legal  community  and  the  people  it  serves. 

While  Legal  Services  attorneys  are  gen- 
erally our  cotirtroom  adversaries,  we  oppose 
actions  which  have  the  effect  of  lessening 
their  Independence  and  right  to  represent 
their  clients  free  from  any  political  or  ffnan- 
clal  pressures.  We  share  the  same  basic  goals 
as  Legal  Services,  that  being  justice  for  all 
citizens  regardless  of  income.  We  are  like- 
wise interested  In  effective  governmental  pro- 
grams for  the  poor.  We  have  enjoyed  some 
recent  success  in  negotiating,  rather  than  lit- 
igating differences  with  Legal  Services  at- 
torneys and  their  clients — clearly  the  be«t 
way  of  resolving  problems  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  government  as  well  as 
the  poor.  To  continue  to  be  effective  'n  a 
negotiating  capacity,  Legal  Services  st- 
lorneys  must  be  able  to  bargain  from  strong 
independent  positions.  Knowing  that  Legal 
Services  attorneys  are  able  to  operate  with- 
out being  impaired  by  political  restrictions 
provides  a  desirable  Impetus  to  fully  mform 
and  advise  our  clients  and  in  turn  have 
our  clients  heed  our  advice  as  to  the  legal- 
ity of  certain  poitcies  and  actions.  It  Is  im- 
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-ort»nt.  m  formulating  and  Implementing  At  this  point  in  the  RECORD,  Mr.  Speak- 
jSicj.  to  know  that  such  policy  may  well  er_  i  am  happy  to  Include  not  only  an 
£,«  to  stana  up  In  a  court  of  law.  official  release  from  Parade  magazine  on 

we  see  Legal  Services  and  other  federal  y  sergeant  Pablan  but  also  news  articles 
SES'm?^°"o?  «^'^thl  JL,V?o"S  from  the  Knickerbocker  News  and  Union 
courts  of  our  land.  Governments,  both  fed- 
enl  and  state,  are  not  immune  from  making 
errors  which  may  be  correctable  only  in  a 
court  of  law.  It  la  a  matter  of  record  that 
idmlnlstratlve  agencies,  including  welfare 
departments,  have  occasionally  been  foimd 
bT  the  courts  to  have  acted  arbitrarily  or  un- 
cinsTitutlonally.  Welfare  law  and  policy. 
which  is  a  combination  of  state  and  federal 
wtlon.  affects  great  numbers  of  our  nation's 
poor  and   we   believe  that  this  segment  of 


Star  of  Schenectady.  N.Y..  for  October  5 
1970.  and  an  editorial  from  the  Tampa. 
Fla..  Tribune  of  October  9.  1970— both 
relating  to  Sergeant  Fabian's  accom- 
plishments. 

The  articles  follow: 
ScT.   Paul   E.   Fabian,   op   RomaDAM,   N.Y.. 
Named  Policeman  of  tht  Ytaa  in  Fifth 
Annual  National  Police  Service  Awaeds 

PaOGEAM 

New  YoaK.— Sergeant  Pavil  E.  Fabian  of  the 
town  of  Rotterdam.  New  Yorlt  was  today 
named  Policeman  of  the  Year  in  the  Fifth 
Annual  Police  Service  Awards  Program  con- 
ducted by  Parade  Magazine  and  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  The 
44-year  old  Police  Sergeant,  whose  unique 
approach  to  the  controlling  of  narcotics 
among  the  young,  earned  him  this  honor  will 
be  presented  with  a  bronse  plaque  on  Oc- 
tober 6  at  the  77th  Annual  Association  Con- 
ference in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

The  Sergeant  Is  believed  to  be  the  only  po- 
lice officer  in  the  nation  using  the  weapon  of 
Immunity,  admittedly  iUegal.  as  a  means  of 
straightening  youngsters  out. 

Ten  other  police  officers  were  clt«d  for  a 
wide  variety  of  accomplishments  ranging 
from  the  solution  of  murders  to  a  bachelor 
officer  who  has  taken  in  13  homeless  teen  age 
boys  over  the  past  Ave  years.  All  will  receive 
Honorable  Mention  Plaques  in  recognition  of 
their  achievements  in  the  diverse  field  of  law 
enforcement. 

They  are:  Patrolman  Frank  J.  Albrecht, 
Rlverdale,  111.:  Patrolman  Anselmo  M.  Ar- 
redondo.  Ctallas.  Texas;  Patrolman  David 
Blederman.  Cincinnati.  Ohio;  Trooper 
Uoyd  J.  Bourg.  Baton  Rouge.  La.;  Patrolman 
George  Howell.  New  York.  NY.;  Sergeant 
Robert  B.  Ingram.  Miami.  Pla.;  Specialist 
Armand  Lareau.  Menlo  Park,  Calif.;  Detective 
Tucson,  Ariz.;  Detective 
pomt  in  the  RECoao  and  to  Include  extra-     jame-^r^  "^ rw1»"ii^r^:  ^. '"" 

"S^'S^lTTyiN    Mr    Sneaker    I   am  Sergeant    Pablans   technique    has   shown 

Mr    STRATTON.  Mr.  SpeaKCT,  1  am     ,^  ^.^   „^„,„   i„   Rotterdam   with   lus 

proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  ot  my     ^m,t,on  of  32.000  people.  "By  special  ar- 
■_    .V,.   xi„„.«     .v»n    though     j;;    n„„j  ^„h  the  IMstrict  Attorney-  -' 


JuT  population  deserves  to  have  undiluted 
)»tl  services  available  to  th«m.  If  Legal 
services  attorneys  are  barred  from  fully  and 
effectively  representing  the  poor  In  these 
nutters,  then  we  deny  Justice  to  a  large  aeg- 
m«it  of  our  population  and  return  to  a  sy»- 
lOT  where  only  the  affluent  membera  of 
BClety  can  look  to  the  courts  for  relief  from 
Mvemmenta!  actlvltlee  which  are  believed 
to  \x  arbltrarv  or  unconstitutional. 

We  urge  that  both  Congress  and  the  oaice 
ot  Economic  Opportunity  act  positively  to 
protect  the  inaependence  and  Integrity  of 
the  Legal  Services  program  We  further  urge 
that  the  program  be  continued,  at  least  at 
115  present  level  of  funding  and  operation, 
lad  that  the  attorneys  In  the  program  be 
illowed  complete  freedom  In  the  representa- 
tion of  their  clients. 

Very  truly  yours. 
Robert  W.  Dickey.  William  C.  Collins, 
Donald  J  Horowitz.  Walter  E.  White, 
Robert  M.  McDonald.  Stephen  C.  Way, 
David  W.  Schinnn.  John  H.  Bright, 
Daniel  C.  Rooney.  Jane  Dowdle  Smith. 


ROT- 


8GT     PAUL    E.    FABIAN.    OF 
TERDAM,    N.Y.,    POUCE    DEPART- 
MENT   DESIGNATED    AS   POLICE- 
MAN OF  THE  YEAR 
I  Mr  STRATTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  thla     Oeorge     Olsen 
Mint  In  the  Recobd  and  to  Include  extra-     James  p.  Ridd 


BomuuH's  8cT.  Fabuh  NamD  Ptuai 

"POLXCEHAM    OF   THX    YEAB" 

Rotterdam  Police  Sgt.  Paul  E.  Pablan  said 
today  he  was  surprised,  pleased  and  honored 
to  be  named  Pollcetnsn  of  the  Year  in  the 
fifth  annual  Police  Service  Awards  Program 
conducted  by  Parade  magazine  and  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police. 
"I  sure  never  expected  it,"  said  Sergeant 
Fabian,  who  said  he  knew  ms  name  had  been 
entered  In  the  competition  by  Rotterdam 
Police  Chief  Joseph  S.  DomineUl.  "Tlie  best 
I  expected  was  an  honorable  mention." 

Sergeant  Fabian.  M.  earned  the  honor  for 
his  unique  approach  to  the  controlling  of 
narcotics  among  the  young.  He  wUl  be  pre- 
sented a  bronse  plaque  tomorrow  at  the  T7th 
annual  chiefs'  association  conference  In  At- 
lantic City. 

The  Rotterdam  officer  Is  believed  to  l)e  the 
only  police  officer  in  the  nation  using  the 
weapon  of  Immunity,  admittedly  Illegal,  as 
a  means  of  dealing  with  yotmgcters  caught 
In  the  narcotics  web. 

"By  special  arrangement  with  the  district 
attorney's  office.  I  make  a  'deal'  with  the 
kid,"  Sergeant  Fabian  explained. 

"I  tell  him  he  has  immunity  from  punish- 
ment for  anything  he's  done  in  the  past.  I 
teU  lilm  the  slate  Is  wiped  clean  up  to  the 
moment." 

The  result  luu  been  a  wlilingness  by 
youngsters  to  talk  about  their  problems  with 
Sergeant  Pablan  and  their  families  to  In- 
form on  pushers  and  other  tisers  and  to  seek 
proper  medical  care  to  resolve  thelx  own 
problems. 

"What  I  do,"  Sergeant  Pablan  said,  "la  go 
right  Into  the  home  of  a  drug-using  kid  and 
sit  down  with  the  youngster  and  his  parenu 
Almost  Invariably,  once  the  youngster  knows 
he  won't  be  punished  be  opens  up  and  talks 
a  flood.  His  suppressed  guilt  feeling  pours 
out.  The  communication  with  his  parents 
that  got  lost  somewhere  along  the  line  is 
suddenly  renewed." 

Schenectady  Council  District  Attorney 
Howard  A.  L«vlne  said  Sergeant  Fabian's  ap- 
proach "Is  certainly  paying  off  and  should 
be  widely  imitated.  Mr.  Levlne  termed  the 
Immunity  scheme  the  most  original  idea  in 
the  drug  fleld  in  a  long  time.  He  said  be  is 
going  along  with  Sergeant  Fabian's  plan. 


colleagues  in  the  House,  even  though 
somewhat  belatedly  because  of  the  In- 
terruptions of  our  October  recess,  an  out- 
standing honor  that  has  come  to  one  of 
my  constituents  in  my  new  29lh  Con- 
gressional District,  in  recent  weeks. 

Sgt.  Paul  E.  Pablan  of  the  Rotterdam, 
N.Y..  Police  Department  was  honored  by 
a  cover  story  In  early  October  in  Parade 
magazine  and  was  presented  with  a  spe- 
cial award  as  "Policeman  of  the  Year" 
by  the  International  Association  of  Po- 
lice Chiefs  at  their  77th  annual  conven- 
tion in  Atlantic  City.  N.J..  on  October  6, 
1970. 

Sergeant  Fabian  was  given  this  unique 
award  because  he  has  made  a  remark- 
able and  unique  contribution  to  our  com- 
mon fight  against  the  deadly  menace  of 
drug  abuse.  His  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem, which  is  faced  in  communities  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  land,  not 
only  sets  a  very  useful  example  for  other 
communities  to  emulate,  but  his  obvious 
and  sincere  interest  in  young  people 
should  go  far  to  restore  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  these  young  people  in  the 
working  policeman  in  their  own  com- 
munity. 

I  am  proud  to  join  In  saluting  Sergeant 
Fabian  for  this  achievement  and  this 
high  honor.  America  needs  more  poUce 
otBcers  like  him. 


of- 
ficer I  make  a  'deal'  with  the  kid. "  the  Ser- 
geant said,  "I  teU  him  he  has  Immunity  from 
punlstunent  for  anything  he's  done  In  the 
past  I  tell  liim  the  slaw  is  wiped  clean  up 
to  the  moment." 

The  result  has  been  a  willingness  of  young- 
sters to  talk  about  their  problems  with  the 
Sergeant  and  their  families,  to  Inform  on 
pushers  and  other  users,  and  to  seek  proper 
medical  care  to  resolve  their  own  problems. 

"What  I  do. "  says  Pablan.  "Is  go  right  into 
the  home  of  a  drug-using  kid  and  sit  down 
with  the  youngster  and  his  parents.  I  tell  the 
boy  or  girl  that  we  lielleve  he's  on  drugs  and 
we  want  to  talk  It  over.  Now.  ordiiuu-Uy.  the 
kid  would  clam  right  up  and  the  parents 
would  refuse  to  believe  anytiung  bad  about 
son  or  daughter. 

"Almost  invariably,  once  the  youngster 
knows  he  wont  be  puiushed,  he  opens  up  and 
talks  a  nood.  His  suppressed  guilt  feelings 
pour  out.  In  a  healthy  way  his  problem  Is 
surfaced  right  there  in  the  home.  And  the 
communication  with  his  parents  that  got 
lost  somewhere  along  the  line  Is  suddenly 
renewed." 

District  Attorney  Howard  A.  Levlne.  who 
agreed  to  go  along  with  Sergeant  Fabian's 
plan,  although  normally  a  police  officer  has 
no  such  authority  to  grant  Immunity,  said 
the  sergeant's  approach  "Is  certainly  paying 
off  and  should  be  widely  Imitated."  Irvine 
calls  the  Immunity  scheme  "the  most  origi- 
nal Idea  In  the  drug  fleld  In  a  long  time."" 


Xt.LCGAi.  Btrr  Errccnvi 
Perhaps  the  single  crime  problem  worry- 
ing law  enforcement  officials  the  most  is  the 
drug  menace.  A  completely  new  technique 
developed  by  a  New  York  policeman  offers 
encouragement  to  ail  drug  fighters. 

His  approach  Is  legally  questionable,  but 
results  were  what  Detective  Sgt.  Paul  E. 
Fabian  of  Rotterdam  was  after  and  he  got 
them.  The  International  Association  of  Po- 
lice Chiefs  was  so  Impressed  that  It  named 
him  national  Policeman  of  the  Year. 

Sgt.  Fabian  literally  took  the  law  Into  his 
own  hands  by  offering  suspected  drug  users 
inmiunlty  from  prosecution  if  they  would 
discuss  truthfully  with  liim  their  drug  prob- 
lem. 

In  one  year's  time  In  Rotterdam,  a  com- 
munity of  aa.ooo.  the  Fabian  plan  has  pro- 
duced the  names  of  40  pushers  and  Innumer- 
able leads  to  places  where  narcotics  were 
being  used.  Many  young  addicts  have  ad- 
mitted to  their  parents  for  the  first  time 
they  were  In  trouble  with  drugs. 

Sgt.  Fabian  reasoned  that  If  grand  Juries 
and  prosecutors  could  offer  Immunity  to 
criminal  suspects  in  return  for  information 
so  could  he.  His  chief  and  the  dlswlct  at- 
torney agree  Fabian's  Informal  administra- 
tion of  Immunity  Is  Illegal  but  it  has  helped 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  drug  evU  In  Rotter- 
dam. 

This  immunity  approach  la  especially  ef- 
fective with  young  people  who  have  gotten 
hooked  on  drugs.  We  commend  It  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Florida  authorities. 
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THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  EXPRESSION 
OF  MAINLAND  CHINA 

f  Mr.  DFRWINSKI  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  many 
ke«i  observers  of  the  International  scene 
anticipate  strong  propaganda  and  diplo- 
matic pressures  In  the  year  ahead  for 
the  recognition  and  admission  of  Red 
China  in  the  United  Nations.  What  we 
witnessed  this  past  fall  is  just  a  fore- 
taste of  maneuvers  planned  for  1971. 
In  this  appeasement  drive  the  scune  old 
arguments  of  Red  China  being  a  reaUty. 
of  the  need  for  understanding,  of  accom- 
modation to  insure  global  peace,  and  of 
the  prospects  for  profitable  trade  will 
be  revived  with  force  and  fervor.  It  will 
be  as  though  we  have  never  gone  through 
this  before,  as  though  politico-moral 
principles  enunciated  clearly  in  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations  now  count  for 
naught,  as  though  our  formidable  ally. 
Free  China,  is  not  to  be  respected  for  Its 
solid  achievements  In  upholding  the 
goals  of  freedom  for  the  750  million  cap- 
tive, mainland  Chinese,  in  deterring  the 
aggressions  of  Pelping  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  elsevhere  and,  by  virtue  of  its  re- 
markable economic  progress,  in  realizing 
a  sohd  model  of  growth  and  prosperity 
I'or  the  eventually  liberated  mainland 
Chinese. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  privileged  to  draw 
the  attention  of  our  Members  to  what 
may  be  properly  regarded  as  an  historic 
event  in  Free  Chinese- American  rela- 
tions. On  the  basic  level  of  academic  and 
scholarship,  the  fir^t  Sino-Ameiican 
Conference  on  Mainland  China  was  held 
just  last  week.  December  14-19.  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Relations  in  the  Republic  of  China. 
The  second  conference  is  already  set  for 
June  1972.  In  the  United  States  and 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Hoover  Insti- 
tution of  Stanford  University.  Under  the 
dual  leadership  of  Prof.  Wu  Chen- 
tsai,  president  of  the  Institute  In  China, 
and  Prof.  W.  Glenn  CampbeU.  direc- 
tor of  the  Hoover  Institution  on  War. 
Revolution,  and  Peace  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, this  first  conference  proved  to 
be  an  outstanding  success. 

One  of  the  papers  delivered  at  this 
conference  carries  the  intriguing  title 
"The  Geographical  Expression  of  Main- 
land China."  Submitted  by  Dr.  Lev  E. 
DobrIan«ky  of  Georgetown  University. 
the  study  offers  a  most  interesting  and 
comprehensive  account  of  the  so-called 
reality  of  Red  China.  I  commend  this 
paper  to  the  i^tudted  reading  of  our  Mem- 
bers and  to  all  Americans  concerned 
about  the  present  pressures  for  recogni- 
tion of  this  geographical  expression.  Also, 
I  append  the  address  given  by  Dr.  Dob- 
riansky  in  tribute  to  Dr.  Ku  Cheng-kang 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  conference,  held 
at  the  Cliina  Chapter  of  the  World  Anti- 
Communist  League: 

The  Gcocxaphxcal  EIxpsession  or 

MAQfUiKD  China 

(By  Lev  E.  Dobrtanaky) 

At  A  time  wben  there  Is  an  evident,  cal- 

cijJat«d  political  onrush  to  extend  diplomatic 

recognition  to  the  totalitarian  Bed  regime  on 

mainland  China  and  to  pressure  Its  admission 


Into  the  United  Nations,  the  need  for  a  hoUs- 
Uc.  lastltutlonallat  analysis  of  malntacd 
Ohlna  becomes  more  urgent  than  ever  before- 
Thls  type  of  analysis  concentratea  on  the  or- 
gaolc.  the  Integrative  forces  In  a  given  object, 
the  overaU  movements  in  total  proceea.  going 
beyond  the  waiter  of  particulars  and  even 
Interrelated  aggregates  of  socio-economic 
character.  Its  objective  Is  a  rational  and  dis- 
passionate endeavor  to  understand  the  object 
as  a  whole,  in  Its  diverse  but  dominant  total- 
ity, so  as  to  perceive  Its  meaning,  prime  di- 
rections, and  significance  for  good  or  Ul  In 
varying  contexts  of  systematic  InvestlgaUon. 
In  short,  the  mode  of  analysis  pursued  here 
Is  that  developed  and  furthered  by  the  pecu- 
liarly American  school  of  Institutional  eco- 
nomics. 

With  this  Introductory  statement  on  the 
nature  and  objective  of  this  paper,  it  should 
be  evident  at  the  start  that  the  discourse  is 
not  one  of  an  Informational  and  data-gather- 
ing activity  In  any  particularlst  sphere  of 
mainland  China.  Such  an  empirical  activity 
Is,  of  course,  indispensable  lo  all  scientific  In- 
quiries, and  any  e?:po6ltlon  of  worth  necee- 
•arUy  presupposes  and  Is  based  on  the  dis- 
closures of  this  primary  activity,  but  It.  In 
and  by  Itself,  can  never  enable  us  to  attain 
to  the  level  of  holistic  analysis  and  meaning- 
ful Interpretation,  even  with  its  results  of 
empirical  generalizations.  Nor  Is  tbe  discourse 
here  founded  on  a  sole  treatment  of  aggre- 
gate data,  whether  they  be  GNP'a.  total  em- 
ployment. Investment  totaUtles,  Communist 
Party,  armed  services  and  other  aggregates. 
Naturally,  here,  too  sucb  aggregate  data,  la 
BO  far  as  tbey  are  attachable  are  also  Indis- 
pensable for  our  knowledge  of  a  societal  ob- 
ject, but,  whether  interrelated  or  not.  they, 
too.  do  not  exhaust  the  precincts  or  possibili- 
ties of  social  scientific  analysis.  There  still  re- 
mains the  most  difficult  level  of  social  scien- 
tific thinking  where,  guided  by  both  particu- 
larlat  and  aggregate  data  and  generalization. 
the  palnstaldng  endeavor  Is  to  penetrate  the 
object  under  analysis  In  terms  of  Its  Integra- 
tive being,  process  of  becoming,  predominant 
characteristics  and  features,  and  Its  super- 
aggregative  possibilities. 

Succinctly,  these  outlines  of  the  method- 
ology that  bad  to  be  defined  at  the  outset 
are  basically  confarmable  with  Arlatotle'a 
perceptive  understanding  of  a  "political 
economy,"  Inhabited  and  worked  In  by  hu- 
mans who  by  nature  are  political  animals. 
The  holistic  sclentlflc  analysis  is  thoroughly 
and  fully  attimed  to  this  true  and  oft-eub- 
stantlated  conception  of  man,  and  without 
doubt  events  and  developments  on  main- 
land China,  m  the  Soviet  Union,  and  else- 
where In  the  Bed  domain  of  the  world  are 
best  comprehended  through  this  mode  of 
analysis.  Even  In  the  United  States,  where. 
Ironically  enough,  this  type  of  analysis  W{u 
first  Initiated  and  developed,  but  least  under- 
stood and  applied,  there  is  a  growing  rec- 
ognition of  the  neoesaary  poUtlco-eoononUc 
fabric  of  any  society.  Including  an  advanced 
one  With  proliferative,  mechanical  patterns 
of  market  Intercourse  and  organization. 
Thus.  In  the  mould  of  our  technologlco- 
eoonomlo  civilization,  this  analysis  may  prop- 
erly be  called  "cultural  economic."  unavoid- 
ably concerned  with  both  particularlst  and 
aggregate  social  sclentlflc  data,  but  also  nec- 
essarily Btresslng  the  genetlcal.  the  historical, 
tbe  poUtlco-economic.  tbe  Irratloo&l  and 
Illusory,  as  well  as  the  accidental,  in  a  move- 
ment of  unfolding  process  rather  than  Just 
one  of  higher  degrees  of  scale  and  equlllb- 
rlunj  In  a  non-existent  statical  context. 

In  applying  aU  this  to  mainland  China, 
striking  similarities  in  developmental  ex- 
perience can  bo  drawn  from  the  longer  his- 
tory of  tbe  USSR,  and  no  adequate  analysis 
of  this  type  can  Ignore  experiential  preced- 
ents In  the  order  of  totalitarian  rule  and 
imperialist  ambition.  7*heori£lng  on  the  basis 
of  additional  experience  and  growing  evi- 
dence for  a  different  scene  has  Its  productive 


role,  but  it  Is  scarcely  sufficient  unless  it  it 
subjected  to  quaUllcatloa  and  correction  by 
ciunulaUve  human  experience,  aa  in  the  can 
of  the  USSR.  For  example,  if  reference  oux 
be  made  again  to  the  Issue  of  recogninas 
Pelping  in  whatever  form.  It  is  striking,  uj 
deed,  how  old  illusions  on  "reality,"  "pTCMptC' 
Uve  trade"  and  "peace"  nurtured  forty  yesrs 
a^o  with  regard  to  the  USSR  are  muddling 
minds  today  In  relatton  to  mainland  Chliu.' 
Then,  the  horrible  fact  of  five  to  fifteen  mil- 
lion  humans  decimated  In  a  costly  man- 
made  famine  and  sodal  ^spcrlmenutloo 
moved  few  of  these  minds.  As  a  former  corre- 
spondent In  China  and  the  editor  of  tbt 
Selected  Works  of  Mao  Tto-tung  has  pat  it 
with  only  some  quantitative  Inaccuracy. 
"Mao  Tbe-tung.  In  his  betrayal  of  the  Ohl- 
nese  people,  has  already  slaughtered,  eUled 
and  Imprisoned  more  than  the  total  number 
of  people  killed  and  mutilated  by  Stalin  and 
Hitler  combined." '  If  the  force  of  perennial 
power  stniggle  la  borne  In  mind,  his  addi- 
tional observation  la  portentous:  "And  under 
Mao's  chosen  niooeasor,  Lin  Plao.  by  Un'n 
own  testimony,  the  worat  la  yet  to  come." 
Needless  to  say,  for  those  In  the  field  of  ac- 
ttoQ  and  decUdon-making  It  hardly  ipsaki 
well  to  shun  such  prominent  facts  even  U 
politico- moral  principles  are  not  ualield.i 
A  full  InstltutlonaUat  analysis  insures  tbs 
permanenoe  of  such  critical  and  reflective 
data. 

A  aEocaAPHn::AL  xxpaissiON 
Doubtlessly,  those  who  currently  employ 
supportive  "reality"  In  their  argrmicntatloa 
for  extended  recognition  will  be  aatounded  by 
my  oharacterlzstlon  of  mainland  China  as 
basically  a  geographical  expression.  In  the 
obvlouA  aenae,  mainland  China  Is  of  course  a 
geographical  expression,  with  demarcated 
borders,  typography,  rivers,  populatlonal  den- 
sities and  the  normal  Uke.  However,  In  the 
real  sense  of  a  broad  politico-economic  en* 
tlty.  under  the  guise  of  the  People's  Republic 
of  China,  It  still  remains  largely  a  geographic 
cal  expression,  buttreased  by  the  force  of 
armed  rule  and  virtual,  self-impoeed  Isola- 
tion. The  political  symbolism  of  the  PRC  Is 
by  all  evidence  defied  by  the  absence  of  any 
people's  democratic  wUi  and  the  hollownen 
of  any  republic.  Worse  still,  the  periodic  suc- 
cessions of  tiirmoll.  chaos  and  confusion  on 
the  mainland — fRr  exceeding  In  comp.ir&blt 
spans  of  time  anything  seen  In  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union — Indicate  tbe  brutal 
fact  that  there  Is  no  politico-economic  enuty 
and  all  the  attributes  of  societal  stability, 
normal  operations  and  relative  cohesion  that 
this  fundamental  concept  suggests. 

Supporting  this  apt  characterization  of 
mainland  China  as  "a  geographical  expres- 
sion" Is  a  special  and  appropriate  concept  of 
capital.  What  mainland  China  suffers  from 
most  la  a  deficiency  and  lack  of  this  basic 
type  of  capital.  Capital  not  In  the  atandtud 
econonucs  meaning  of  the  term,  as  real  in- 
vestment or  fluid  savings,  but  rather  in  the 
peculiar,  and  in  this  case  most  appropriate. 
LassAllean  meaning.  Zt  has  frequently  been 
reported  that  Mao  Is  by  far  more  attracted  to 
what  Marx  dubbed  as  the  Utopian  eoclallsta 
than  to  Marx  himself.  This  one  cnn  readily 
believe  since  the  origin*,  development  and 
nature  of  what  Is  euphemistically  called 
Chinese  Communism  bear  as  much  relevance 
to  Marxl:?m  as  they  do  to  ThomUm.  Were 
Mao  a  careful  student  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle 
(182&-1B64).  the  Louis  Blanc  of  Qermao 
socialism,  and  acquainted  with  his  theory  of 
Konjunctur.  he  would  come  to  comprehend 
the  slgnlflconce  of  mainland  China  as  a  per- 
sistent negation  of  capital  In  the  useful  las- 
sallean  sense.  Capital.  In  this  fimdamental 
Ecnse.  means  a  necessary  long-run  conver- 
gence of  political,  economic,  social  and  Juris- 
tic conditions  and  circumstances  providing 
an  environmental  state  of  relative  iranquU- 
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Itty  and  order  for  socio-economic  progress 
(Bd  balanced  development,  whatever  may  be 
Uje  scale  of  priorities. 

This  soclo-econcmilc  concept  of  capital  has 
nyjre  determinative  meaning  for  our  times 
own  does  the  etanuard  textbook  one.  With- 
out Its  pervasive  presence  and  acctimulatlon, 
^i«a  Investment,  fluid  savings  and  other 
forma  of  generatod.  subsidiary  capital  would 
t)a  prevented.  Impeded  or  destroyed.  Capital  In 
tbie  broad  but  fundamental  sense  Is  as  im- 
pwtant  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  United 
States  OS  It  La  to  mainland  China.  As  re- 
flected In  much  higher  degrees  of  societal 
Instltutioualixatlon.  the  former  enjoy  It— 
ud  indirectly  show  It— by  far  more  than 
does  mainland  China,  where  It  la  grossly  de- 
ficient. Indeed,  there  Is  a  direct  ratio  and 
thus  escalating  senaltlvlty  between  soclo- 
aconomlc  capital  and  the  subsidiary  forms 
of  capital  in  the  more  advanced  countries 
and  states  than  la  the  less  advanced  ones 
that  aspire  to  realise  goals  of  technlco-eco- 
nomic  progress — again,  whatever  may  be  the 
priorities  Obviously,  as  a  case  in  point,  en- 
forced romantic  notions  of  social  organlaa- 
UoD.  human  nature  and  the  Uke  serve  to 
undermine  the  expansion  of  socio-economic 
c^ul  and  thus  restrict  and  detour  the 
locumulation  of  the  necessary  subHtdiary 
fomu. 

Briefly,  then,  this  gtUdlng  concept  of  capi- 
tal enables  us  to  furnish  a  synthetic,  essen- 
tlalut  picture  of  mainland  China  these  past 
tiro  decades  and  to  Justify  Its  basic  charac- 
ter as  a  geographical  expression.  Contrary  to 
tbe  current  arguments  of  recognltlonlsts. 
more  than  adequate  Information  exists  as  to 
tnu  grave  capital  deficiency.  The  prudent 
use  of  this  concept  aflords  Insights  Into  the 
dlsentltatlve  fabric  of  the  PRC  and  Its  con- 
vulsive properties,  sustained  in  the  last 
aoolyslB  by  rigid  totaUtarian  methods,  mili- 
tary control  in  tbe  diverse  regions  of  the 
mainland,  and  Its  fragmented  expanslvenese 
and  engendered  Immobllltles.  Any  ensuing 
analysis  under  tbe  guidance  of  this  concept 
cannot  but  point  to  several  real  possibilities 
■everely  altering  the  human  situation  of  Asia 
oDd  beyond.  It  ta  fraught  with  Immense  dan- 
ger as  well  as  promise,  depending  on  the 
scUons  taken  and  ultimately  on  tbe  under- 
lying Interpretations  and  Judgments  assigned 
to  tbe  available  evidence. 

THE    UNCOLTtnuL    KEVOLtmON 

The  excessive  and  Incredible  upheavals 
eaosed  by  the  Great  Leap  Forward  and  the 
snU -Intellect uallst.  so-catlod  Cultural  Revo- 
lution nxay  seem  sufQclent  to  determine  the 
frtve  lack  of  societal  capital  on  the  main- 
land. But  the  bases  of  analysis  extend  beyond 
these  two  spectacular  and.  from  tbe  view- 
point of  cumulative  human  experience.  Irra- 
tional phenomena.  They  necessarily  involve 
human  nature,  the  Chinese  character  and 
tradition,  inevitable  social  differentiation,  and 
tbf  romantic  inanities  of  forced,  egalltar- 
Isn  prole  tar  laniam.  A  complete  social  scien- 
tific Investigation  of  the  mainland  must  nec- 
esurlly  deal  with  these  and  other  ultimate 
factors  in  order  to  explicate  the  phenomenal 
Imbalances,  discontinuities,  wild  fluctuations 
and  truly  chaotic  conditions  tliat  have  fea- 
tured the  brief  soclo-econonUc  history  of  the 
so-called   People's  RepubUc  of   China. 

Within  the  span  of  this  paper,  these  salient 
points  will  be  covered  under  (l)  tbe  uncul- 
tural  revolution  (2)  the  great  leap  back- 
wtrd  (3)  protracted  backwardness  and  (4> 
the  military  and  imperialist  drlvee.  As  men- 
ttoned,  our  guiding,  overall  concept  Is  capi- 
tal In  the  Laiuallean  eenae.  Our  theme  U  the 
■trlklng  deficiency  of  this  fundamental  capi- 
tal In  mainland  China,  thereby  Justifying 
tbe  apt  characterization  of  this  area  as  a 
"leo^raphlcal  expression. "  The  dlsbalanclng 
phenomena,  as  seen  In  agriculture.  Industry, 
tran^iortatlon,  foreign  trade,  the  whole 
sphere  of  social  relations,  and  the  political 
apparatus,  not  to  overlook  the  treatnoent 
of  other  national  entitles  on  the  mainland. 


both  underwrite  and  measure  the  acute 
shortage  of  societal  capital  In  this  vital  and 
explosive  area  of  our  world.  From  this  com- 
pact analysis,  then,  one  can  draw  the  logical 
conclusions  of  decision- making  import  and 
policy  action  as  to  whether  the  geographical 
expression  is  fit  for  adnrussion  into  the  U-N. 
Is  worthy  of  direct  diplomatic  recognition.  Is 
a  prospective  market  for  prosperous  trade. 
Is  a  contributor  toward  world  peace,  and  a 
host  of  other  Important  oonslderatloua. 

Concentrating  on  the  dominant  forces 
contributing  to  and  suataintng  the  geo- 
graphical expression,  it  is  convenient  for  us 
to  b€!gln  with  the  most  recent  convulsive 
episode  of  the  mainland's  tortuous  develop- 
ment. The  so-called  Cultural  Revolution, 
Kpannlng  from  late  '06  through  '68  and  being 
In  essence  an  uncultural  revolution,  if  stand- 
ards of  civilized  existence  and  growth  are 
observed,  crystallized  several  of  these  forces. 
They  can  be  efficiently  categorized  as  follows: 
romantic  utoplanlsm.  Mao  cultlsm,  power 
consolidation,  and  psychuloglcal  revolution- 
ism. With  some  prominent  similarities  to 
past  experiences  in  tbe  evolution  of  the 
USSR,  these  forces  cften  are  Intermixed  and 
operate  conciurently  and  Interrelatedly, 
Though  heavy  documentation  can  be  offered 
for  each,  a  concise  pattern  can  be  presented 
here,  based  on  several  salient  points  of  evi- 
dence. 

Clearly,  It  would  not  be  too  great  an  over- 
simplification to  identify  Maoism  as  Red 
Chinese  Stalinism,  with  Us  cultlsm.  spurious 
hero  worship,  extreme  totalitarianism,  and 
power  consciousness.  The  spirit,  words  and 
deeds  ot  Maoism  conform  thoroughly  with 
this  overriding  Stalinist  aiUmus:  "We  must 
destroy  and  cast  aside  the  rotten  theory  that 
with  every  advance  we  make,  the  class  strug- 
gle of  necessity  will  die  down  more  and 
more  .  .  .  On  the  contrary,  the  further  we 
advance  .  .  .  the  greater  will  be  the  fury  of 
tbe  remnants  of  the  broken  exploiting 
classes.*  Time  and  time  ag-iln.  in  different 
words  hut  with  Identical  meaning,  the  aame 
animus  Is  expressed  by  Mao.  who  has  a  pecu- 
liar bent  for  putting  It  In  terms  of  "enemies 
with  guns"  and  even  those  without  guns: 
"After  the  enenUes  with  guns  have  been 
wiped  out,  there  still  wUl  be  enemies  without 
gtins;  tbey  are  bound  to  struggle  desperately 
against  us.  and  we  must  never  regard  these 
enenUee  lightly."  *  Ironically  enough,  the  for- 
mer bead  of  the  PRC.  Lin  Shao-chl.  who  was 
eliminated  by  thla  doctrine  of  permanent  rev- 
olution. In  1959  advanced  a  refined  expres- 
sion of  It  in  his  theory  of  undulating  strug- 
gle whereby  the  struggle  will  persist  at  vary- 
ing levels  of  intensity  and  wUl  finally  disap- 
pear "only  when  .  .  .  burgeols  political  and 
Ideological  Influences  are  finally  wiped  out."" 
Throughout  the  60'&.  this  same  animus  is 
given  vent  to  in  connection  with  a  variety  of 
pretexts.  Thus,  for  example.  Lenin's  warnings 
are  Invoked  as  to  the  overthrown  enemies  of 
bociailGm  that  would  "multiply  their  efforts 
teniold  and  their  hatred  a  hundred  times  in 
the  obstinate  fight  to  restore  capitalism."  ^ 

This  revolutionary  animus,  which  reached 
a  high  point  in  the  so-called  Cultural  Revo- 
lution, cannot  but  remind  one  of  its  identi- 
cal use  by  Stalin  In  the  30's.  tied  In  with  his 
forced  collectivization  program,  extensive 
purges  in  the  Party  and  the  armed  forces, 
and  established  acts  of  genocide  and  mass 
deportations.  Similarly,  the  manipulation  of 
the  animus  served  muliiple  purposes  for 
Stalin  as  It  has  tor  Mao,  among  them  being 
the  purge  of  feared  opponents  In  the  ever- 
present  power  struggle,  tbe  constant  fear  of 
a  freedom  revolutionary  outbreak.  Intermi- 
nable manifestations  of  resistance  to  totali- 
tarian planning,  and  the  residual  product  of 
"revolutionary  conscioxxsneas"  for  export  on 
the  part  of  a  presumed  wave  of  the  future. 
Powerfully  mixed  with  the  animus  was  the 
personality  culi  under  Stalin  as  ic  has  been 
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with  Mao.  If,  as  Khrushchev  says,  "it  was 
during  the  war  that  Stalin  started  to  be  not 
quite  right  m  the  bead."  there  are  grounds  to 
believe  that  Mao  began  to  lose  his  bearings 
with  the  Orent  I.eap  Forward,  only  to  be  ac- 
centuated in  the  unculttirul  revolution."' 

To  be  3xm.  In  many  rejects  the  mainland 
situation  differs  from  that  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  involving  culture,  traditional  bonds, 
the  democratic  and  moral  magnetism  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-een.  individualist  farming,  the  very 
existence  of  a  Free  China  and  others.  But 
wben  one  soberly  considers  these  differences, 
the  magnitude  of  the  un^tabllizlng  impact  of 
Maoist  revolutionary  proletarian  Ism  becomes 
all  the  more  evident  and.  In  the  light  of 
USSR's  experience,  all  the  more  destined  to 
faUure  and  disaster.  "Revisionist"  though  It 
has  been,  in  the  Soviet  Union  a  reconcilia- 
tion had  to  be  pragmatically  made  with  cer- 
tain traits  of  human  miture.  such  as  self- 
interest,  the  better  life,  national  and  pro- 
fessional identity,  increased  mobUlty,  apathy 
toward  permanent  revolutionary  fervor,  and 
adjustments  to  technological  detertnlnants. 
This  In  no  way  has  lessened  us  posture  as 
tbe  prime  enemy  of  the  Free  World;  on  the 
contrary,  with  enhanced  productivity  and 
channeled  Investments,  it  has  magnified  It. 
In  the  case  of  the  mainland,  as  exeniplified 
by  the  multi-faceted  commune,  the  revolu- 
tionary animus  went  far  beyond  the  StalliUst 
mould  with  its  philosophical  socialist  utopl- 
anlsm, feeding  on  theories  pre-tJUitlng  Marx.> 

Aside  from  Its  practical  political  uses, 
primarily  purgative,  it  Is  this  suffusive  ani- 
mus, put  In  terms  of  s  proletarian  cultural 
revolution,  that  dominates  the  ncene  of  the 
mainland  and  in  varying  degrees  Influences. 
Shapes,  distorts,  disbalances,  rocks  and 
shocks  almost  all  spheres  of  so-called  Chi- 
nese mainland  society.  Red  guards  were  useu 
by  Stalin  in  the  nun-made  fanuno  cf  the 
early  aO's.  In  Ukraine,  northern  Caucasus  and 
southern  Russia,  but  by  no  means  were  they 
tuileashed  with  the  reslUcss  and  irogl-comlcai 
abandon  witnessed  on  the  mainland,  dis- 
rupting ports  of  the  economy,  decimating 
scarce  professional  resources,  closing  down 
tbe  universities  and  schools  and.  of  all 
things,  virtually  wrecking  the  structure  and 
operational  apparatus  of  the  Communist 
Party.  The  last  outcome  demonstrates  in 
Itself  the  proximate,  hea^-y  dependence  of 
Mao  on  the  armed  forces  and  security  net- 
work, not  to  mention  the  significance  of  hla 
heir-deslgnate  Lin  Plao.  Utopian.  un-Marx- 
1st  exhibitions  in  Soviet  Russia  during  the 
short  teens.  In  the  form  of  communes,  abol- 
ished money  system,  labor-time  cards,  free 
"love."  sartorial  as  well  as  occupauunal  egall- 
tarianl&m.  cultural  divorce  from  the  p^st  and 
a  host  of  other  heralded  but  specious  changes 
In  biunan  nature  were  left  far  and  long 
behind  wben  Stalin  massively  applied  the 
permanent  struggle  doctrine.  In  Mao'a  case, 
an  unbridled  utoplanlsm  Is  combined  with 
tbe  doctrine  for  periodic  cleansing  of  broad 
sections  of  tbe  mainland  populace. 

Thus,  far  more  In  line  with  Utopian  social- 
ists and  associatlonlsts  of  the  early  19th  cen- 
tury than  with  Marxism.  Maoism  with  Its 
totaUtarian  power  seeks  to  remake  human 
nature  through  enforced  proletarianlzallon. 
entailing  the  elimination  of  social  stratifica- 
tion, an  economic  Icvelizatiou.  and  a  devel- 
oping egallt&rlanlsm  that  would  abolish  mo- 
tives of  profit,  incentive,  and  individual  ma- 
terial gain.  Not  unlike  "Hto  who  Initially 
sought  to  out-collectlvlze  the  USSR  In  a 
shorter  time  period  and  with  superior  social- 
ist results,  Mao  gives  all  evidence  of  attempt- 
ing to  out-communlze  the  USSR  and  the  rest 
of  the  Red  Empire  through  this  un-Marxism 
utoplanlsm  executed  In  a  predominantly 
agrarian  environment.  This  is  no  Red  Chi- 
nese mystery;  It  Is  an  oasis  of  Ideologic  mad- 
ness, for  even  substantial  technologle  devel- 
opment alone,  which  tbe  mainland  conspicu- 
ously lacks  for  its  size  and  needs,  will  pre- 
detwmlne  differentiations,  rewards  and  other 
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UUTlcable  foclo-economlc  distinctions.  If 
this  13  the  bburgeotslflcatlon  that  Mso  fears, 
such  as  has  occurred  long  ago  in  the  Soviet 
UnlOD  and  later  In  other  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe,  the  machine  in  its  more  sopbls- 
ttcaced  and  advanced  form  predetermines  It, 
regardless  of  all  the  verbal  romanticism 
stacked  against  It. 

What  therefore  has  been  propagandised  as 
something  new  is  plainly  old  and  at  that  re- 
actionary. In  substance,  for  a  brief  period  the 
Russians,  too.  bad  their  propaganda  against 
the  "four  olds":  old  ideas,  old  culture,  old 
customs  and  old  habits.  They  soon  learned 
about  human  nature.  Theoretically,  the  "new 
Ideas"  are  at  the  least  over  100  years  old.  In 
parts  of  the  Free  World,  those  who  have  de- 
clared themselves  Maoist- oriented,  Invari- 
ably furnish  the  finest  tribute  to  the  "pro- 
fundities of  Mao's  thoughts"  by  their  overt 
philosophical  Illiteracy-  However,  taking  all 
this  into  account,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
practical  consequences  of  Mao's  philosophi- 
cal aberratJons.  over  end  above  those  men- 
tioned. 

The  first  Stallnesque  consequence  Is  the 
strengthening  of  the  so-called  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat,  which  is  de-Aesoplanlzed 
language  means  eliminating  all  who  refused 
to  accept  Mao's  leadership  without  qualifica- 
tion. An  Aeosoplan  version  puts  It  as  such: 
"Support  should  be  given  to  those  In  power 
who  are  proletarians,  precisely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  overthrowing  those  In  power  who  are 
taking  the  espltaltst  road."  ">  Like  Stalin's 
purge<).  the  list  Is  long  with  numerous  out- 
standing leaders  in  the  party,  government, 
and  the  military,  such  as  Lo  Jul-chlng.  Army 
Chief  of  Staff;  Sun  Teh-fang.  China's  Llber- 
man  and  former  director  of  the  Economic 
Research  Institute  In  the  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences: P'eng  Chen,  head  of  the  Peking  Party 
Committee  and  Politburo  member  and,  of 
course.  Ltu  Sboa-chl,  former  head  of  state. 

A  second  consequence  Is  the  perpetuation 
of  "revolutionary  consciousness"  to  appease 
further  the  regime's  ever-present  fear  of 
bourgeois!  flcat  I  on  and  democratic  antl-ccm- 
munlBt  resistance,  to  surpass  propagandlstl- 
cally  the  Moscow  regime  In  the  phantasmal 
drive  toward  undefined  communism,  and 
thus  leadership  in  the  international  commu- 
nist movement,  and  to  inspire  various  breeds 
In  the  Free  World  as  Instruments  for  the 
operations  of  Pelplng's  global  political  war- 
fare. "People  of  the  world,"  blurted  Mao 
on  May  20.  1970.  "unite  and  defeat  the  US. 
aggressors  and  all  their  running  dogs!"  In 
the  meantime,  within  the  confines  of  his 
menagerie  arrests  of  antl-communlsts  are 
/being  made  periodically,  aa  In  the  area  of 
the  Maoist  Army  Garrison  In  Canton,  ap- 
prehending leaders  of  an  organization  called 
the  International  Freedom  party."  A  third 
consequence  la  that  with  the  Communist 
Party  virtually  In  the  vest  pocket  of  the 
People's  Liberation  Army  grounds  have  been 
formed  for  a  protracted  Internal  struggle. 

This  unending  Internal  struggle,  which  wlU 
validate  further  the  geographical  expression, 
depress  the  basic  capital  to  still  lowerlevela, 
produce  additional  socio-economic  disloca- 
tions, cause  the  mainland  Chinese  to  fall 
further  behind  those  In  other  underdevelop- 
ed areas,  and  wlU  make  plain  mockery  of 
the  naive  push  for  Pclplng's  recognition.  Is 
well  in  evidence.  Concerning  the  so-called 
Cultural  Revolution,  as  one  source  put  It  In 
1967,  "There  will  Inevitably  be  many  more 
In  the  future.""  On  this  theme,  as  a  Joint 
e<Iltorlal  phrased  It  In  1989,  "criticize  alt 
erroneous  tendencies  and  erroneous  Ideolo- 
gies within  the  Party  and  among  the  revolu- 
tionary ranks  which  violate  Mao  T5e-tung*B 
proletarian  line  and  policy.""  Plainly  put, 
too,  are  these  words:  "The  brlULant  course 
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of  the  Chinese  revolution  shows  that  the 
Chinese  people  won  political  power  through 
fighting  with  guns  under  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Mao  and  the  Chinese  Communist 
Party,  and  It  is  likewise  with  guns  that  they 
defend  political  power."  ^  So  now,  in  this 
gigantic  tragl-comedy.  the  new  struggle  Is 
propagandlstlcally  graced  with  a  transfer 
from  the  Little  Red  Book  to  a  booklet  of 
five  philosophical  articles  by  Mao  to  Improve 
the  thinking  of  everyone  on  this  higher 
plane,  and  If  Mao's  Instructions  cannot  be 
understood.  Vice  Chairman  Lln  will  explain 
them — "then  they  are  easy  to  understand, 
and  one  understands  them  more  deeply,"  ac- 
cording to  a  navy  party  committee. 

THE   GKCAT   LXAP  BACKWARD 

The  basic  and  determinative  process  of 
internal  struggle  extends  back,  of  course, 
well  beyond  the  uncultural  revolution  epi- 
sode. In  fact  back  to  1949  and  In  potenti- 
ality for  totalitarian  rule  bock  to  the  early 
20*s,  Within  the  context  of  mainland  China 
and  Its  multifarious  peculiarities.  It  cannot 
be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  It  Is  this 
process  of  permanent  and  unpredictable  revo- 
lution, generated  and  accelerated  by  the  Ideo- 
logic and  political  forces  mentioned,  that 
has  created  and  dominates  this  geographical 
expression.  Not  to  see  this  Is  not  to  see 
tbe  situation  as  a  whole,  despite  the  multi- 
plicity of  Its  diverse  parts.  Thus  the  bo^ 
called  Great  Leap  Forward,  a  prime  case  for 
economic  psychiatry.  Is  In  tbe  light  of  our 
analysis  a  Great  Leap  Backward  and  only 
buttresses  further  the  general  thesis  of  this 
paper.  For  In  the  entire  evolution  of  the 
Red  Empire  since  1917.  no  case  can  be  com- 
pared with  Mao's  dominance  as  concerns  the 
crude  mangling  of  economics  in  a  totali- 
tarian mould  by  philosophical  romanticism 
and  callous  power  politics,  enforced  strongly 
within  but  being  patently  weak  without. 

If  one  wades  through  the  moss  of  frag- 
mented but  nevertheless  meaningful  Infor- 
mation and  data  regarding  tbe  mainland 
since  1949  and  maintains  the  holistic  bent 
underscored  here,  be  cannot  but  logically 
arrive  at  tbe  same  ruling  generalizations. 
Within  the  limits  of  this  presentation.  It  Is. 
of  course,  not  my  Intention  to  recite  these 
socio-economic  data  accumulated  since  1949, 
for  the  organised  sources  are  available  for 
such  scrutiny."  'nstead,  ttose  essentials  are 
selected  to  gain  further  Insights  Into  the 
convulsive  properties  of  the  geographical  ex- 
pression. 

After  seizing  power  In  October  1949,  the 
Mao  regime  typically  embarked  on  a  program 
of  land  collectivization  and  rapid  Industrial- 
ization, executed  in  stages  and.  despite  cer- 
tain quantitative  gains  down  to  19&8.  per- 
formed at  Incalculable  real  costs  of  lives, 
time  and  resources.  In  all  of  the  Red  econo- 
mies, physical  aggregate  figures  for  Industrial 
and  agricultural  outputs  can  never  measure 
the  real  and  opportunity  costs  Incurred  for 
Buch  advances — and  these  costs  run  In- 
calculably and  disproportionately  high — nor 
con  these  figures,  taken  alone,  ever  be  Im- 
pressive from  the  viewpoint  of  total  social 
efficiency.  Including  those  of  presxunably  the 
most  advanced  Red  economy,  the  USSR. 
Where,  as  in  the  cose  of  the  mainland,  figures 
of  physical  magnitudes  have  decreased  or 
spell  virtual  standstlUs.  the  condition  of 
excessive  costs  becomes  even  more  com- 
pounded. 

In  the  primary  agricultural  sector  of  the 
land  ostensibly  liberated  by  "agrarian  re- 
formers," the  reforms  to  1952  involved  far 
more  than  land  redistribution.  They  were 
aimed  at  the  elimination  of  so-cUed  "ruling. 
rural  classes"  (so  to  apeak,  the  Chinese  ku- 
laks) and  subordinating  the  vast  agricul- 
tural area  as  an  Instrument  of  economic 
totolltarianlam  at  the  disposal  of  ths  regime. 
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In  tbe  process,  over  10  million  households 
were  Initially  liquidated,  and  eventually 
about  116  million  acres  were  confi£cated  and 
In  the  standard  initial  Red  stratagem,  re- 
distributed among  300  million  peasants,  u 
wasn't  long  that  the  stratagem  became  evj- 
dent  to  the  most  ignorant  peasant  witb  tbe 
collectivization  phase  from  '52  on.  executed 
In  three  consecutive  moves;  mutual  aid 
teams  of  6  to  8  households  each  with  com- 
mon equipment;  from  "53,  elementary  co- 
operatives with  land  pools  under  single  man- 
agement; and  from  '65  on,  tbe  Chinese  kolk- 
hoz with  collective  ownership  of  land  and 
means  of  production,  except  for  the  prover- 
bial escape  valve,  tbe  peasant's  plot.  In  «s. 
sence.  the  Soviet  experience  was  repeated 
here,  and  by  the  end  of  '67.  120  million 
households  were  forcibly  organized  into 
752.000  kolkhozi.  Then  the  fantastic  and 
tragi-comical  Oreat  Leap  Forward  In  tbe 
predominant  agricultural  realm,  which  tb« 
Russians   themselves   viewed  with   horror, 

launched  In  April  1968.  this  mad  Instita- 
tlonal  leap  was  accomplished  with  such  ro- 
mantic and  harsh  fervor  that  by  October, 
90  per  cent  of  peasant  households  were 
merged  into  34,000  huge,  unmanageable  ooaa- 
munes.  with  the  small  plots  now  non-exict- 
ent.  tight  central  control,  and  peasants  eat- 
ing In  public  mess  halls  while  the  chUdreo 
played  In  communal  nurseries.  By  the  buzd- 
mer  of  '50,  the  grand  retreat  ensued  and, 
by  virtue  of  the  Incredible  damage  done, 
continued  well  into  1963:  In  short,  reverting 
the  whole  system  back  bo  ani«-'68.  Oreat 
Leap  Forward  figures  were  admitted  to  b« 
fabrications,  and  from  1960  to  the  present 
omclal  statistics  have  been  scarce,  with  the 
old  Russian  technique  of  percentage  diis 
being  used.  However,  reasonable  estlmstes 
point  to  a  alow  agricultural  improvement 
from  '61  to  '64,  with  grnln  output  rising  from 
a  low  of  156  million  tons  In  '60  to  165  mil- 
lion in  '61  and  182  million  in  '63.  but  stUl 
behind  the  ante- '56  level.  By  '64  some  resto- 
ration to  this  level  seemed  to  be  achieved, 
though  the  situation  was  marked  by  batvy 
Imports  of  wheat  from  Canada  and  Auxtrolls. 
6  million  tons  in  '61,  4.5  million  in  '63  tod 
5  million  in  '63. 

On  tbe  eve  of  tbe  uncultural  revolution 
plots  were  again  forced  into  collective  culti- 
vation and  state  control  was  extended  orer 
the  limited  free  agricultural  markets.  A  stub- 
born problem  seen  In  the  USSR  and  else- 
where In  the  Red  Empire,  the  promoUon  of 
peasant's  incentives  was  lost  upon  tbe  re- 
gime. Also,  with  the  prospect  of  a  population 
of  1  billion  In  1980,  the  necessity  of  tgrl- 
cultural  progress  seemed  to  be  overshadowed 
by  Mao's  utoplanlsm.  The  salient  point  of 
all  of  this  Is  the  marked  irrationality  of  tbe 
Great  Leap  Forward  os  measured  without 
doubt  In  concrete  performance.  Totalitar- 
ian imposition  of  romantic  notions  do  not 
guarantee  efficient  performance  and  mazl- 
raum  output,  aa  the  experiences  of  the  USSR 
and  other  sectors  In  tbe  Red  Empire  ban 
well  demonstrated.  In  sharp  contrast  to  the 
United  States,  the  Republic  of  China  and 
many  other  areas  In  the  Free  World.  It  is  s 
striking  phenomenon  that  virtually  all  Bed 
economies  are  beset  by  a  persistent  problem 
of  adequately  feeding  their  populations  in 
bulk  terms,  not  to  speak  In  qualitative  veins- 
Comparisons  of  adequacy  and  per  capita 
output  between  the  Republio  of  China  and 
the  mainland  make  the  latter  look  dismally 
sick. 

Substantially,  the  industrial  picture  dur- 
ing this  period  also  shows  up  the  clash  be- 
tween totalitarian  romanticism  and  tbe 
stubborn  requirements  of  technologic  prog- 
ress, which  I  maintain  la  the  crowning  mark 
of  any  civilized  community  today.  Prom  '4* 
on,  OS  in  agriculture,  socialization  of  Indus- 
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try  on  the  mainland  advanced  rapidly,  with 
Di1?ate  enterprise  in  any  way  connected 
Jlrtth  the  Sationllst  Government  being  im- 
medlotely  confiscated  and  by  1953  almost  all 
foreign  enterprises  were  seized.  By  '68,  some 
70  000  private  industrial  enterprsles  were  re- 
orianlaed  under  Joint  state-private  manage- 
ment nearly  3  miUion  commercial  esub- 
ments  were  converted  into  state-private  or 
oooperatlve  stores,  and  the  banking  system 
was  basically  socialized.  All  this  was  stand- 
wd  R*d  "socialist"  prooedtxre  and.  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  executed  at  a  slower  tempo 
than  one  finds  In  comparable  periods  In  the 
so-called  communist  states  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, which  Includes  the  USSR. 

Significantly,  the  first  two  5  year  Plans 
followed  the  USSR  model  As  expected,  the 
first  plan  of  1963-57  placed  emphasis  on 
rapid,  heavy  Industriollzation.  aiming  to 
double  gross  industrial  production  by  the  end 
of  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  In  '62.  whereas. 
tvplcftJlv.  agricultural  production  was  to 
rise  about  1/4  In  the  first  plan  and  1/3 
in  the  second,  with  the  investment  ratio  be- 
tween industry  and  agriculture  maintained 
at  7.5  to  I.  Aa  it  turned  out,  during  the  first 
planned  period  and  on  the  low  scale  of 
mainland  industry  the  results  were  some- 
what impressive.  The  average  annual  growth 
of  Industrial  output  was  about  19  per  cent 
and.  typically.  In  agriculture  reportedly  only 
4.5  per  cent;  in  some  physical  terms,  pig 
Iron  production  tripled  to  5.9  million  tons, 
Kteel  quadrupled  to  5-4  million  tons,  and 
cool  doubled  to  130  million  tons.  Again,  I 
emphasize,  as  In  the  cases  of  all  '^he  Red 
economies,  such  physical  terms,  perhaps  Im- 
pressive m  themselves,  are  not  really  mean- 
ingful In  the  holistic  framework  of  to»al 
social  efficiency,  balanced  development,  and 
viable  strength. 

Also  according  to  standard  Red  patterns, 
light  Industry  lagged  behind  the  heavy  and 
agriculture  lagged  behind  both,  "vlth  focd 
gram  increasing  in  the  five  year  period 
actually  by  only  14  per  cent  to  over  175 
million  tons  at  an  annual  growth  rate  of 
food  production  as  low  as  3.6  per  cent,  barely 
more  than  the  natural  Increase  in  rate  of 
population,  reported  at  3  2  per  cent  per  i»n- 
num.  By  mld-'56  the  socialization  of  the 
low-scaled  mainland  economy  was  almost 
completed,  and  Its  Induetrlalizatlon  was 
based  on  the  development  of  heavy  industry. 
For  what  It  Is  worth,  the  mainland  GNP 
is  estimated  for  1960  at  about  55  billion 
yuan,  valued  at  constant  '52  market  prices, 
and  by  '57  It  rose  to  102  billion,  or  an  in- 
crease of  86  per  cent  at  an  average  yeariy 
Increment  of  about  9  per  cent.'*  Then  the 
Great  Leap  Forward  In  '68 — a  further  con- 
clusive Indication  of  the  economic  Imma- 
turity of  Mao's  romantic  madness  with  a 
method. 

In  this  real  Great  Leap  Backward  pro- 
duction targets  for  '58  were  raised  to  double 
those  of  '57.  Tbe  leap  proved  to  be  catastro- 
phic. The  regime  first  confirmed  Its  suc- 
cess and  then  admitted  falsifying  published 
figures.  It  had  a  disastrous  effect  on  agri- 
cultural production  as  some  60  million  rural 
workers  were  transferred  to  participate  In 
a  backyard  furnace  campaign  producing 
low-grade  steel.  The  agricultiu-al  setback  in 
turn  slowed  down  Industrial  production  and 
also  offset  the  economic  gains  of  the  ante-'68 
period.  Aggravating  the  situation,  Moscow 
sensibly  suspended  its  economic  assistance 
in  the  summer  of  '60,  which  constituted  a 
most  important  support  of  tbe  first  Five 
Tear  Plan.  lu  156  major  projects  provided 
the  backbone  of  tbe  plan.  In  the  '50-59 
period.  Moscow  supplied  more  than  10,000 
technicians  and  specialists,  more  than  21,000 
seta  of  sclentlfle  and  technical  documents. 
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including  over  1400  blueprints  for  large 
enterprises,  and  trade  between  the  two  im- 
perialist areas  Increased  noticeably,  .each- 
ing  a  turnover  of  t3  bUUon  in  '59  i3y  62, 
the  turnover  was  1/3  of  '59.  the  towest  tlnce 
'60.  One  can  be  sure  that  Moscow  went 
have  its  fingers  burnt  again  in  this  hery  geo- 
graphical cxpreaslon  without  full  guarantees 
in  applying  the  Brezhnev  Doctrine. 

As  in  agriculture,  the  Industrial  retreat 
was  on  In  '60.  The  Industrial  tempo  decel- 
erated markedly  to  afford  a  concentration  of 
resources  on  agricultural  recovery.  In  the 
finest  tradition  of  primitive  economics,  a 
"whole  country  support  agriculture"  pro- 
gram was  pushed  as  20  million  laborers,  city 
dwellers,  bureaucrats  and  students  were  mo- 
bilized for  work  on  the  agricultural  front. 
Resembling  the  USSR's  New  Economic  Pol- 
icy forty  years  before,  peasants'  initiative  ws* 
appealed  to,  private  land  plots  were  returned, 
choice  of  sowing  was  allowed,  and  produce 
was  marketed  freely.  In  the  '61-"64  period,  on 
the  eve  of  another  upheaval,  industry  was 
virtually  stagnant,  foreign  trade  decreased 
sharply,  annual  plans,  not  to  speak  of  five 
year  plons.  failed  to  materialize  (the  Third 
Five  Year  Plan  was  to  have  begun  In  '63  and 
then  was  scheduled  to  run  '66-70)  and  an 
acute  capital  shortage  ensued.  Steel  output. 
tor  example,  declined  from  13  3  million  tons 
in  '59  to  10  mUllon  in  '62.  Foreign  trade  in 
-58  was  at  •5.6  bUUon  and  by  '62  at  »2.3  bil- 
lion. To  meet  the  investment  level  of  the 
Second  Five  Tear  Plan,  some  67  bilUon  was 
necessary  annually,  but  what  was  available 
was  diverted  Into  the  heavy  cosu  of  nuclear 
development,  which  led  to  the  first  atomic 
explosion  in  October,  1964  and  the  third  by 
'66.  a  3.6  million  army  and  a  huge  militia  of 
men  and  women  which  guard  the  geographi- 
cal expression. 

PaOTRACrXD  SACKWAOONXSa 

For  those  who  would  dignify  the  regime  on 
the  mainland  with  recognition  In  the  U.N. 
or  directly,  and  for  whatever  specious  rea- 
son, this  Incredible  record  of  protracted 
backwardness  should  be  played  over  and  ov«r 
again.  Bearing  in  mind  some  of  the  appar- 
ent parallels  and  slmllariUes  with  the  devel- 
opment of  Soviet  Russia  and  then  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  cannot  but  note  the  patent  Irreg- 
ularities, distortions  and  Inadequacy  of  sta- 
tistical data  that  form  one  among  many  In- 
dicators of  the  general  condition  of  the 
mainland.  Punctuated  by  overall  confusion. 
administrative  vagaries.  Ideological  obtuse- 
ness.  recurring  shortages  and  spasms  of  star- 
vaUon,  agricultural  performance  is  another 
powerful  indicator  of  pervasive  deficiency  in 
societal  capital.  In  the  sphere  of  largely  un- 
derdeveloped industry,  where  integration  is  at 
a  premium  and  mismanagement  the  general 
rule,  similar  conditions  and  characteristics 
prevail.  Innovation,  modernization,  and  sta- 
ble progress  are  attriubtes  In  virtual  non- 
existence. Major  resultant  disruptions  can  be 
•een  In  cognate  economic  sectors,  such  as 
transportation,  foreign  trade  and  final  con- 
sumption, through  the  uncxJltural  revolu- 
tion to  the  present. 

The  prominent  aspects  of  this  amorphous 
reality  in  Its  dismal  state  of  protracted  back- 
wardness ore  numerous  and  atarUIng,  so 
much  so  that  doubtlessly  few  people  are 
aware  of  them,  whether  on  official  or  private 
levels.  Transferred  to  the  field  of  political 
action.  In  the  course  of  "71  these  and  other 
facts  should  be  publicly  discussed  before  this 
geographical  expression  la  again  pressured 
Into  the  U.N.  One  need  only  ask  himself 
"How  far  have  we  insured  peace  in  the  world 
with  Moscow  in  the  League  of  Nations  and 
then  the  United  Nations?"  The  internal  Bua- 
atan  record  in  the  Imperial  state  of  tbe  USSR 
Is  bad  enough;  the  unbelievable  Maoist  rec- 
ord in  this  geogr^hleal  expression  Is  plainly 
monstrotu. 


With  the  paroxysms  of  the  Great  Leap  Back- 
ward and  the  Unciiltural  Revolution,  what 
planning  organization  there  was,  has  been 
severely  impaired  as  officials  such  as  tbe  Min- 
ister of  Finance  U  Hsien-nlen.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  Llao  Lu-yen.  and  chairman  Po 
Tl-po  were  pilloried  with  abuses  In  this  vein: 
"Wc  dont  need  brains!  Our  heads  are  armed 
with  the  ideas  of  Mao  Tse-tung."  Hardly  a 
pitch  fOT  long-term  development  with  mil- 
lions of  an tl -Intel lectuallst  drop-outa  or  to 
satisfy  tbe  desperate  need  for  modexnlEstlon 
In  an  expression  of  18th  century  environ- 
ment with  early  19th  century  ruling  Utopian 
tboughta.  Tbe  statistical  dearth  itself  refiecU 
tbe  reality  of  thl&  expression.  Oceasional  ref- 
erences are  made  to  the  Third  Plve  Year 
Plan,  yet  no  general  growth  rate  for  Industry 
Is  published.  In  the  First  Five  Year  Plan  the 
average  national  Income  yearly  Increase  was 
8.81  per  cent;  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  estimate 
for  '58-68  one  of  only  0.34  per  cent,  giving 
on  an  unreliable  fixed  exchange  rate  an 
average  per  capita  income  of  about  •76.  Even 
the  population  figure  of  760  nruuion  main- 
land Chinese  is  suspect  and,  as  one  source 
puu  It.  'all  efforts  to  estimate  the  size  and 
rate  of  growth  of  China's  population  are 
fraught  with  considerable  uncertainty." " 
Since  the  1953  census  there  is  no  evidence 
that  basic  population  statistics  have  twen 
kept,  and  In  this  numbers  game,  so  reminis- 
cent of  most  of  the  Russian  experience,  your 
guess  Is  good  between  700  and  the  UJf.  es- 
timate of  759.6  mUUon  foi-  1970. 

However,  despite  the  guesstlmal  variances 
In  all  these  figures,  whatever  the  pick  stilt 
furnishes  a  pointed  indication  of  the  dlsmsl 
character  of  this  fragn^nted  "reality."  In 
*69  its  gross  product  was  In  the  range  of 
•70-480  billion,  or  about  3/5  of  Japan  s  GNP, 
and  Its  per  capita  output  ranged  from  •90- 
•100.  about  only  4  of  the  Republic  of  China. 
Those  who  suffer  nightmares  over  the  gigan- 
tism and  threat  of  Mao's  domain  on  the 
world  scale  should  reflect  on  these  and  other 
estimates.  Over  700  million  people,  with  90 
per  oent  Jammed  on  13  per  cent  of  land 
which  Is  arable,  and  deep  division  existing 
among  tbe  21  provinces,  6  autonomous  re- 
gions and  3  centrally  governed  municipali- 
ties, make  the  mainland  more  of  a  cinder- 
box  to  the  regime  than  any  serious  threat  to 
our  Free  Asian  allies. 

Tbe  food -population  problem  la  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  major  long-term  problems. 
In  '69  grain  production  totaled  188  million 
tons  and  in  '70  this  will  be  exceeded.  With 
the  4.5  million  tons  purchased  from  Canada 
and  Australia,  a  level  of  adequacy  in  food 
consumption  is  attainable.  The  output,  how- 
ever. Is  still  below  the  300  million  tons  of 
'65.  In  '67.  there  was  an  extensive  slaughter- 
ing of  cattle,  pigs  and  poultry  by  the  peas- 
ants. Tbe  forced  migration  of  some  25  mil- 
lion city  dwellers  Into  the  oountryslde  dur- 
ing '68- '69,  while  not  exactly  a  means  of  en- 
hancing agricultural  productivity,  contrib- 
uted to  output  recovery  Generally,  farm  life 
continues  to  be  one  of  hard  toll  from  dawn 
to  dusk,  with  wooden  plows  and  band  sickles 
much  In  evidence,  and  the  entire  family  in- 
volved. Modernization  Is  the  basic  ne(^d.  and 
this  colls  for  heavy  investments  in  land  rec- 
lamation, mechanization.  Irrigation  projects, 
rural  electrification,  and  fertilizer  plants 
(fertilizers  are  still  only  40  per  cent  of  mini- 
mum requirements).  In  this  predominantly 
agrarian  economy.  It  also  calls  for  an  instltn- 
tlonalisatlon  of  private  plots,  freer  markets. 
peasant  incentives,  and  a  surcease  of  ro- 
mantic actions  against  economlsm.  On  rec- 
ord. It  Is  doubtful  that  the  last  would  be 
allowed. 

Industrially,  both  the  Leap  and  the  Cul- 
Rev  cost  the  mainland  a  full  decade  of  in- 
dustrial growth.  In  '66,  crude  steel  output 
was  only  13.3  million  tons,  coal  at  360.  crude 
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oU  at  10,  electric  power  at  40  bUllon  lew 
hours.  Fighting  and  saboUge  during  the  Cul- 
Rev  led  w  declines,  as  witness  the  admltslon 
of  Petplng'5  Mftolst  chief  Hsleh  Fu-chlh  as 
to  a  7  per  rent  decreace  In  the  capital's 
mdustrlal  production."  With  agriculture 
concentrating  on  food  products,  consumer 
gooda  Induatrlea  will  Etlll  lag  behind  the 
•58  peak;  and  the  heavy  gooda  industry  con- 
tinues Co  be  hampered  In  growth  capacity 
by  the  regimes  intensive  weaponry  program. 
With  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  labor 
force  employed  In  modem  Industry  and  a 
steel  output  of  about  12.8  mlUloo  a  year,  as 
compared  to  the  130  million  of  the  U.S..  the 
mainland's  Industrial  economy  can  be  viewed 
as  on  expression  of  icale. 

The  overall  picture  Is  not  any  brighter  or 
too  promising  In  transport,  foreign  trade, 
final  consumption,  education,  and  even  In 
economic  planning.  The  travel  maals  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Red  Guards  during 
the  Cul-Rev  to  exchange  "revolutionary  ex- 
pertences"  was  not  without  effect  on  the 
transport  system,  leading  to  goods'  plleups. 
bottlenecks,  and  wasted  resources.  In  mid- 
'67  the  Central  Committee  bad  to  call  for  a 
restoration  of  order.*  Heavy  amounts  of  capi- 
tal investment  are  required  for  any  modem 
transport  system,  and  it  will  be  some  time 
before  the  mainland  could  begin  to  develop 
one  In  an  area  now  featured  by  immobtUty, 
where  S  out  of  every  10  Chinese  who  can  get 
anywhere  Is  on  foot.  Most  have  no  access 
at  aU  to  telephones,  radios  or  newspaper^. 
A  striking  underdevelopment  in  punctuated 
by  23,000  miles  of  railways,  moetly  single 
track,  only  350,000  miles  of  hlghwayis,  largely 
soft  surfaced,  and  an  acute  shortage  of  buses 
and  trucks.  Such  poor  Infrastructure  ac- 
counts In  large  measure  for  the  geographical 
expression  of  the  mainland. 

For  those  naive  recognltlonlsts  who  ad- 
vance the  argument  of  unlimited  trade  with 
the  mainland — incidentally,  an  expertenoe  re- 
peated over  and  over  again  with  the  Rus- 
sians— the  record  and  content  of  the  main- 
land's foreign  trade  is  sufficient  to  underscore 
the  spaciousness  of  their  argument.  After  all. 
in  the  lost  fashion  of  elementary  economics, 
foreign  trgule  15  a  ooefficlen*  of  given  domestic 
ecooomles.  and  from  what  we  see  of  the 
mainland's,  its  prospects  are  bleak.  Indeed. 
To  be  even  more  elementary,  trade  is  a  two- 
way  street,  and  the  geographical  expreaalon 
within  the  fantastic  Maoist  mould  has  little 
to  offer  in  return.  So.  on  with  the  statistics 
and  basic  e&sentlals.  Similar  to  any  Red  for- 
eign trade,  the  mainland's  foreign  trade  func- 
tions are  Imports  of  the  latest  Free  World 
technology,  shoring  up  the  pitfalls  of  do- 
mestic production  and  planning,  and  pre- 
tending m  a  Chinese  Potemkln-Ilka  mode  to 
exert  through  this  niedlum  an  influence, 
usually  among  pygmy  states,  of  the  great 
"reality."  In  geography  only.  Peaked  In  'W 
at  &4.3  billion,  the  mainland's  foreign  trade 
decimed  to  ^.7  blUlon  tn  '63.  recovered  to 
about  93.7  bUlion  in  '65  and  an  estimated 
$4.7  bUllon  In  '60  for  hardly  any  progress  in 
ten  years. 

Even  more  important  are  these  aaltant 
facts:  (I)  prior  to  '60,  about  ^^'s  of  Its  trade 
was  Intra-Bed  Empire;  since,  about  70  per 
cent  is  with  Free  World  countries  wh^ich,  in 
a  way.  contributed  to  Mao's  socio-economic 
fantasia  i'i\  the  commodity  composition  has 
changed  from  Imported  machineries  to  im- 
ported foodstuffs  and  (31  short  on  hard  for- 
eign curreDcy.  It  is  exchanging  high-value 
food  products,  such  aa  rloe.  meats,  vegeUbles, 
for  cheaper  Items  like  wheat.  Alongside  this 
"sophisticated"  foreign  trade,  the  Pelplng 
Potemklnistfi  offer  wheat  to  Egypt  and  Sudan, 
developmental  aid  to  Iraq  and  Jordan,  with 
generous  Interest-free  terms  over  a  10  year 
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repayment  period — and  with  a  10  year  grace 
period  to  boot! — far  exceeding  their  Russian 
competitors,  but  all  for  conversion  purposes 
to  tCao's  thoughts  and  even  votes  for  U.N. 
admission.  Recently.  Mao  has  called  for  a 
crash  program  in  the  construction  of  large 
naval  and  merchant  fleets  to  exceed  the  "sev- 
eral 10.000  ton  ocean-going  freighters,  a  few 
16,000  ton  oil  tankers,  and  an  icebreaker"  and 
by  the  verbal  theme  "Let  the  great  Red  ban- 
ner of  Mao  Tse-tung  thought  wave  high  on 
the  shipbuilding  front  forever."  * 

Great  Leap  propaganda  formed  the  illu- 
sion that,  three  years  of  hard  work  and  suf- 
fering wotild  gain  the  Chinese  worker  1,000 
years  of  happiness.  The  gross  fatuity  of  such 
tjrpicol  propaganda  Is  belled  by  the  squ^or- 
ous  and  desperate  conditions  of  the  exploited 
Chinese  worker.  A  per  capita  income  of  less 
than  9100  a  year  place  hJm  as  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  world.  Earnings  by  some  are 
less  than  915  a  month.  A  diet  of  rice  Is  what 
all  but  few  Chinese  have;  meat,  flsh  and  even 
tea  are  luxury  Items.  Food  and  clothing  are 
strictly  rationed.  In  the  early  'SO's  and  also 
'eo's  industrial  pay  was  mostly  by  piecework, 
and  this  encouraged  maximum  production. 
The  Leap  and  Cul-Rev  substituted  Maoist 
"Incentives"  of  the  "common  good"  and  to- 
gethemees.  and  production  lapsed.  Now  the 
stress  l9  on  utilizing  machines  to  the  maxl- 
mxim.  leading  to  an  epidemic  of  industrial 
accidents.  Soviet-type  unions  were  virtually 
eliminated  by  the  Cul-Rev.  and  the  worker 
flnds  himself  completely  defenseless  today. 
Refrigerator.  TV  seta,  of  which  there  are  only 
a  few  thousand  on  the  mainland,  sewing  ma- 
chtnee.  cars  and  other  mechanical  conveni- 
ences ore  restricted  to  the  minority  elite. 
Public  health  core  remains  primitive  aa  "na- 
tive medicine"  with  its  herbs  and  locally 
made  ointments  still  prevails.  Movies  are 
drenched  in  propaganda  and  Maoist  "mes- 
sages," and  coerced  attendance  at  political 
meetings,  revived  after  the  Cul-Rev,  la  obli- 
gatory for  one  member  of  every  houechold. 
In  short,  omnipresent  drabnesa  punctuates 
the  dally  existence  of  the  exploited  mtUnland 
Chinese  worker  and  peasant. 

Considering  the  dominant,  overall  trends 
and  developments  depicted  here,  what  other 
effects  and  outcomes  could  one  logically  ex- 
pect? But  for  long-term,  secular  development 
the  worst  damage  caused  by  Mao's  methodi- 
cal madness  has  been  in  education.  Practic- 
ally every  government  In  the  less  developed 
areas  of  tlie  world  understands  and  values 
the  basic  capital  represented  by  time-oon- 
suming  education  for  the  long-term  growth 
and  progress  of  Its  country  and  people.  But 
In  this  geographical  expression,  where  skilled 
human  resources  have  chronically  been  in 
abort  supply,  this  imalterable  truth  has  been 
reckleesly  negated  by  the  Cul-Rev  and  Mao's 
"proletarian  educational  system,"  which  the 
Russians  played  with  over  40  years  ago.  Edu- 
cation was  set  back  by  at  least  10  years  by 
Mao's  uncultural  carnival,  during  whlcii 
most  unlvenltles  were  closed  down.  Today's 
political  theatrics  of  dispatching  worker  and 
army  propaganda  teams  to  campuses  to  con- 
duct "revolutionary  mass  crltlclem,"  "re- 
educate the  Intellectuals,"  purge  non-Ieft- 
Ists.  and  groom  classroom  platfonns  with 
farmers,  workers  and  soldiers  will  undoubt- 
edly accentuate  the  mainland's  educational 
Incapacity  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Chinese 
people  by  the  civilized  standards  of  otu*  cen- 
tury. If  the  experiences  of  others,  particu- 
larly the  Russians  and  their  "proletarian 
education."  nursing  schools  molding  the  "so- 
cialist" or  "Soviet"  man,  etc.,  don't  serve  as 
a  constructive  lesson,  hard  objective  determ- 
inants of  technology  and  economics  will  in- 
evitably underwrite  the  painful  cost  of  these 
political  theatrics. 

Finally,  to  speak  of  economic  organisation 
as  a  golnc,  Integrated  concern  In  this  maaslve 
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expression  is  to  speak  of  an  lUtislon.  Prior  to 
'58.  economic  planning  was  attempted  od  a 
Soviet  model,  a  single-track  s^tem  of  cen- 
tralized planning  for  the  benefit  of  centrally 
controlled  state  enterprises.  In  the  Oreat 
Leap  a  shift  was  made  to  a  douUe-track  sy*. 
tem.  where  local  authorities  In  a  plaoulng 
unit  of  a  geographical  and  hopefully  seU- 
sufflclent  area  attempted  to  coordinate  ea> 
terprlses  in  their  area,  paralleling  somewhat 
Khrushchev's  sovnarkod  In  the  USeR.i>  This 
resulted  in  mass  disruption  of  supplies  be- 
tween areas  and  regions.  The  debacle  of  the 
Third  Five  Tear  Plan  la  evidence  enough 
of  the  extensive  disorganization  that  hat 
prevailed  these  past  Ave  years.  Under  the 
semblance  of  a  Fourth  Five  Tear  Plan,  ostao- 
sibly  begun  in  Jantiary  '70,  It  appears  Uut 
"decentralization."  a  euphemism  at  best,  li 
stressed,  encouraging  the  construction  of 
small  factories,  Irrigation  projects  and  other 
enterprises  In  so-called  "people's  communes." 
Motives  behind  It  seem  to  be  a  reduced 
vulnerability  of  cities  to  attack,  an  improved 
capability  of  local  sectors  to  defend  them- 
selves, relief  of  population  congestion  in 
cities,  elimination  of  undisciplined  Red 
Guards  from  the  cities,  and  a  reduction  In 
urt>an  unemployment.  Priorities  are  directed 
at  agriculture  and  light  industry  with  the 
aim  of  accumulating  In  a  self-reliant  spirit 
surpluses  for  investment  In  heavy  Industry, 
supplemented  in  some  degree  by  foreign  loans 
and  assistance.  In  shori,  the  Isasic  question 
of  what  type  of  economic  organization  Is  be- 
ing sought  remains  moot,  as  the  forces  of 
Maoist  utoplanlsm,  bureaucratic  pragmatism, 
revived  ''capitalism."  black  marketeerlng 
and  corruption  vie  with  each  other. 
THE  jdiLrrAar  and  iupcaiALi.¥T  dbivks 

In  the  light  of  this  totaltstlc  socio-eco- 
nomic pattern  of  expression  on  the  mainland. 
It  la  submitted  that  concentrated  nuclear 
development  In  this  maze  proves  In  Itself  the 
dominance  of  a  militarized  coaHguratlon 
that,  with  a  more  or  lees  enforced  Isolation, 
permits  the  continuation  of  a  sembUnce  In 
politico-economic  organization  known  ax  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  So  long  as  ex- 
tensive nulltary  control  in  conjunction  with 
Communist  Party  totalitarianism  persists, 
this  concentrated  development  will  continue 
unabated  and  relatively  unaffected  by  sec- 
toral convtilaions.  Moreover,  external  foroas, 
such  as  Moscow's  play  for  Influence  and 
power  on  the  mainland,  the  threat  of  the 
Brezhnev  doctrine,  and  ambivalent  American 
interftGt.  will  fortify  further  this  top-priortty 
development  for  emphasized  security. 

By  all  evidence,  the  essence  sustaining  the 
geographical  expresaloa  with  a  semblance  of 
organized  effort  and  pulsation  Is  military.  As 
In  the  cast  of  all  Red  states,  and  the  USSB 
In  particular,  an  excessive,  disproportionate 
amount  of  the  annual  gross  product  is  allo- 
cated to  the  mUltary,  which  In  the  last.  Ideal 
analysis  is  by  nature  a  form  of  economic  par- 
asitism. Aside  from  the  heavy  costs  of  mUl- 
tary nuclear  development,  about  20  per  cent 
of  the  mainland's  gross  product  Is  absorbed 
by  the  armed  forces — the  3.5  million  in  the 
nji  and  7  million  In  militia  and  security 
forces.  The  military  nuclear  program  has  been 
undertaken  with  significant  continuity  and, 
aa  a  sliarp  contrast  to  all  other  spheres  of 
the  expression.  Is  somewhat  of  a  vehicle  for 
Red  Chinese  potemkinlsm,  a  badge  of  Pelp- 
Ing's  ostensible  super-power  status  conceal- 
ing vast  Impoverishment  and  underdevelop- 
ment. Despite  reported  antt-Maolst  Incidents 
In  '67  in  SlnklEing  province,  a  site  of  Pvlp- 
ing's  nuclear  industry,  the  program  wss 
pushed  ahead,  with  a  hydrogen  bomb  tested 
m  June  of  that  year  and  all  Indications  that 
tc^-priority  sect4>r8  of  the  economy  oonneo- 
ted  with  the  mtUtarr  escaped  the  rmvagee  of 
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the  Cul-Rev.  It  is  expected  that  by  1976  a 
godeet  force  of  strategic  nuclear  missiles  will 
be  deployed. 

Tiiu  development,  as  well  as  the  launching 
fj  a  381  pound  satelUte  In  "70.  has  more 
meaning  for  Pelplng's  potemklnlst  tactics 
md  imagery,  not  to  mention  potentialities 
tar  blackmail,  than  it  bos  for  military  cap- 
sbtUty  on  a  global  scale.  It  is  greatly  out- 
powered  bv  the  USSR  and  even  more  so  by 
the  U5  With  the  largest  armed  force  in  Asia. 
U  nevertheless  poses  a  continuing  threat  to 
(ree  Asian  nations.  However,  American  pre- 
senoe  In  Asia,  in  one  form  or  another  reduces 
thu  threat  considerably. 

If  Uie  advance  reports  are  correct.  It  would 
be  in  complete  conformity  with  the  thesis 
(toveloped  here  that  the  new  draft  constltu- 
UOD,  supplanting  the  present  one  promul- 
gated in  1954,  will  make  Mao  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  armed  forces  and  Lin  Ploa 
deputv  commander;  and  also  that  Instead  of 
'»  people's  democratic  state"  reference  will 
be  made  to  "a  proletarian  dictatorship."  In 
which  "Mao  Tse-tung  thought  is  the  guiding 
principle  for  all  work  of  the  people  of  the 
wliole  country."  The  prime  sustaining  forces 
of  the  geographical  expression — the  military, 
the  political  totalitarian,  and  the  cultlst — 
ftnd  constitutional  accommodation,  to  be 
stamped  by  the  National  People's  Congress. 
More,  despite  ambassadorial  exchanges  and 
the  like,  the  new  constitution  looms  as  a  new 
propaganda  istsuc  between  Pelping  and  Mos- 
cow. For  example,  Moscow's  Radio  Peace  and 
Progess  beamed  to  Inner  Mongolia  stressed  on 
eeptember  27  that  the  "Peking  leaders  intend 
to  strengthen  their  aggressive  extermination 
policy  of  foice  against  the  non-Han  people 
by  legal  means — the  new  national  Constitu- 
tion". »  All  of  which  poinu  to  another  domi- 
nant feature  of  the  expression,  namely  Its  im- 
perial character  and  the  imperialist  drive  of 
the  Peiping  regime. 

The  subjects  of  Peiplng's  "nationalities 
problem."  Flmilar  to  that  of  Moscow,  and  Its 
political  warfare  aspiraUona  on  a  global  scale, 
also  similar  to  Moscow's,  can  be  described 
St  length.  It  Is  sufficient  here  to  mention 
certain  essentials  that  would  complete  the 
dunenslonK  of  our  thesis  and  also  point  to 
aspects  of  the  two  subjects  which  are  de- 
serving of  far  more  attention  In  Free  World 
Bcholarahip  than  they  liave  been  receiving. 
For  years  now  Pelplng  has  been  condemning 
Moscow  for  what  It  calls  "social"  or  -EociaUHt 
imperialism"  and  has  directed  lu  political 
warfare  efforts  toward  the  numerous  non- 
Russian  nations  In  the  USSR.  It  has  viewed 
the  "new  T^ars"  as  being  even  more  covetous 
than  the  "old  Tsars"  who  occupied  more  than 
15  million  square  kilometers  of  land  now 
rislmed  by  Peiping. 

Now,  the  fact  Is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
the  two  last  remaining  and  important  im- 
perial complexes  in  the  modern  world.  Al- 
though with  obvious  differences  of  scale 
(eg.  more  distinctive  nations  In  the  USSR 
than  In  the  PRC.  greater  non-Russian  popu- 
lation In  the  former  than  non -Chinese  in  the 
latter,  etc.)  in  substance  the  PRC  is  as  Im- 
perial in  character  and  possessed  with  Im- 
perialist drives  as  is  the  RS.F.SR  in  the 
USSR.  Emphasized  by  both  sides  In  the  Slno- 
Russlan  rift,  this  mutual  character  has  been 
portrayed  at  length  by  both  these  past  few 
years.  Referring  to  the  Chuangs  (over  8Ji 
million*  Ulghurs  (5  m.l  Dungans  (45  m.) 
Yis  (3.5  m.)  Tibetans  (3  m.)  Mlao  (2.5  m.) 
Manchurians  (2.6  m.)  and  others,  totaling 
over  45  million,  one  typical  source  stresses 
that  "the  national  regions  of  the  PRC  have 
a  colonial  nature.""  Another  states,  "the 
naUonal  culture  of  the  less  populous  na- 
tionalities cf  China  has  been  subjected  to 
forced  Slnlzatloa."  »•  As  so  eloquently  ex- 
posed by  both  sides  to  mutual  discredit,  a 
range  of  exploitation  by  Pelplng  extends 
be^pond  the  mainland  Chinese  per  se.  and  this 
parallel  problem  buUt  into  the  Imperial 
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complexes  of  both,  with  critical  potentiali- 
ties for  the  future,  roust  be  honestly  and 
objectively  faced  and  discussed  In  the  Free 
World. 

FlnaUy.    under   a   colossal   pretense,   sup- 
ported superficially  by  the  huge  population, 
area  expanse,  a  large  but  largely  unmodern- 
ized  army,  and  space  and  nuclear  badges  of 
super-power  status,  in  ttils  awesome  imagery 
Pelplng  has  sought  to  Influence,  and  perhaps 
even  to  dominate  by  remote  control.  In  many 
regions   of   the   less   developed   world,   "the 
countryside  of  the  globe."  It  Is  unnecessary 
here  to  recount  m  detail  the  scope  and  depth 
of  this  essentially  political  warfare  operation, 
greased  by  arms  shipments,  diplomatic  In- 
trigue, financial  support,  low-grade  aid.  and 
Maoist  revolutionary  emotionalism.  Here.  too. 
substantially  Pelplng  is  following  the  path 
that   Moscow   has  ptu^ued   since    1917,   but 
the  resources  now  at  the  former's  disposal 
can  scarcely  be  compared  with  those  of  the 
latter.   Yet,   support   Involvement  in   Indo- 
china, penetrations  in  the  Mld-Eaat,=^  rail- 
road building  in  Tanzania,  and  political  war- 
fare activities  on  all  continents,  measure  a 
disposal  of  resources  that  incius  a  far  greater 
marginal  cost  of  sacrifice  and  deprivation  to 
the   peoples   of    the   mainland   than   Is   the 
case  of  Moscow  and  lU  underlying  populaces. 
To  conclude,  the  Ideological  fanuslea  of 
Maoism  will  protract  the  deficiency  of  so- 
cietal capital  on  the  mainland.  Current  ges- 
tures of  pragmatism.  -peAcelul  coexistence," 
diplomatic  concourse,  reduced  seU-lsolatlon, 
Chou    En-lal    visitations.    International    air 
service  and  the  like  are  only  part  of  the  play 
for  the  next  act  In  out-competing  Moscow  in 
global  revolutionary  activity.  With  the  death 
of  Mao,  a  whole  new  range  of  possibilities  will 
emerge.    Including    that    of    Soviet    Ruaslan 
penetration,  surcease  of  Ideologic  fanaticism, 
and  the  growth  of  societal  capital.  Whether 
tills  possibility  may  be  realized  to  the  distinct 
disadvantage  of  the  Free  World,  will  depend 
on  the  analytical  outlook  of  Free  World  pow- 
ers toward  what  has  been  depicted  here  as  a 
geographical    expression    and    also    on    the 
course  of  action  they  choose  to  pursue.  The 
ultimate  question  Is  "Should  societal  cap- 
ital be  encouraged  to  grow  In  the  realm  of 
this  geographical  expression?"  Applied  to  the 
mainland,  as  Mao  has  written,  "a  single  nparii 
can  start  a  prairie  fire."  But  also  applied  to 
the    geographical    expression,    "We    cannot 
comprehend  a  whole  without  seeing  Its  parts, 
but  we  can  see  the  parts  without  compre- 
hending the  whole."  It  Is  in   terms  of  the 
whole  that  the  ever-present  possibility  of  the 
spark  exl-nts. 
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AODKCSa   BY^B.   DoaatiNSKY 

Dr.  Ku,  DlsUngulshed  Guests  and  DIus- 
triouB  Colleagues,  this  Is  veritably  a  pro- 
found privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  re- 
spond to  the  always  sound  and  inspirational 
message  delivered  by  our  generous  host.  In 
all  the  years  that  I  have  known  him.  his 
messages  have  consistently  and  Invariably 
been  cast  In  the  unrelenting  spirit  of  free- 
dom. As  the  spearhead  of  the  Asian  Peoples' 
Antl-Communlst  l*^ue  and  a  founder  of 
the  World  Antl-Communlst  League,  of  which 
he  l6  now  the  honorary  chairman  for  life. 
Dr.  Ku  has  been  guided  not  by  emotionalism 
bxtt  rather  by  certain  basic  principles  under- 
lying his  antl-ConuTflunlam,  which  I,  and 
I'm  sure,  most  in  this  audience  share.  Along 
with  countless  others.  I  praise  him  highly 
for  this,  since  the  propaganda  factor  in  the 
Incessant  Cold  War  against  Red  Imperia- 
lism, of  whatever  brand,  la  ultimately  more 
decisive  than  arms,  whether  conventional 
or  nuclear. 

In  the  United  States  antt-Conununlsm  has 
become  a  dirty  word,  curiously  enough  ever 
among  ant  1- communists.  Little  has  it  been 
realleed  that  this  in  the  main  has  been  the 
result  of  a  persistent  and  sustained  anti-ani-1- 
oommunlst  campaign  being  waged  trs  t>oth 
Moscow  and  Pelplng.  Not  economic  power 
nor  nuclear  weapons  Is  the  forte  of  either 
Moscow  or  Pelplng.  but  rather  psycJio-poUtl- 
cal  warfare  In  which  propaganda  figures 
most.  The  chief  antidote  to  Red  propaganda 
IS  the  systematic  and  methodical  propaga- 
tion of  truth  drenched  in  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom— freedom  of  inquiry,  freedom  of  mobil- 
ity, and  freedom  of  political  choice,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few.  These  are  some  of  the  free- 
doms APACL  and  WACL,  under  Dr.  Ku's  di- 
rection and  dedication,  have  been  advancmg. 
No  matter  where  or  when,  science  and 
scholarship  In  a  genuine  sense  thrive  and 
develop  on  the  sole  basis  of  conviction  In 
these  freedoms.  A  scientist  or  scholar,  worth 
bis  salt,  cannot  be  neutral  or  Indifferent 
when  these  freedoms  are  endangered,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  his  very  being,  his  exis- 
tence. Is  m  fatal  danger.  Any  poliUcallzatlon 
of  the  campus  or  research  center  signals  such 
danger,  as  many  a  German  professor  during 
Nazism,  many  an  Intellectual  In  the  Soviet 
Union  or  in  Red  China  or  anywhere  In  the 
Red  Empire  can  attest  to.  given  the  free  op- 
portunity. A  scholar,  like  nations,  should  al- 
ways strive  to  be  impartial,  but  he  can  never 
be  Impartial— and  hope  to  honestly  exist — 
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wbtn  tbe  very  basis  of  sucb  necessary  Impar- 
UsUUjr  Is  threatened  for  extinction.  Then,  of 
necessltjr.  be  must  be  partial  toward  freedom 
of  thought  and  activity  In  order  to  remain 
Impartial  toward  fact  and  reality.  In  short, 
he  can  never  be  Impartial,  by  sheer  assump- 
tive conviction,  toward  the  very  negations  of 
his  free  Impartiality.  In  mini-short,  he  has  to 
take  his  stand  for  general  freedom  to  Insure 
the  freedom  of  hla  fundamental  right  to  be 
Impartial. 

My  friends  and  colleagues,  today  in  Asia 
as  well  as  elsewhere.  Including  the  United 
States,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Indivisibility 
of  freedom  demands  a  three-tiered  and  Inter- 
woven activity — one,  the  free  activity  of  the 
scientist  and  scholar  to  pursue  the  truth  of 
whatever  objeot  Impartially:  two.  the  free  ac- 
tivity of  the  civic  leader  to  translate  and 
convey  the  truth  to  the  people;  and  three, 
the  free  activity  of  the  people  to  determine 
the  actions  of  officials  In  the  implementation 
•f  the  truth.  As  concerns  the  so-called  China 
problem,  there  Is  really  no  fear  of  pursuing 
the  truth  If  the  truth  about  Red  China  Is 
pursued  relentlessly  In  the  United  Nations 
and  throughout  the  world.  As  concerns  the 
Russian  problem,  here.  too.  there  can  be  no 
fear  If  the  truth  about  Soviet  Russian  Im- 
perlo-oolonlallsm  Is  laid  hare  before  world 
opinion  and  represented  peoples.  All  of  this 
mans  propaganda  In  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  the  propagation  of  truth  as  the  com- 
mon denominator  for  scholar,  people  and 
government. 

Regrettably,  we  m  the  United  Statee,  or 
our  counterparts  In  Latin  America,  Africa  or 
the  Mid-East,  haven't  any  facility  comparable 
to  the  second  tier  that  our  Asian  compatri- 
ots for  freedom  have,  namely,  a  powerful 
free  activity  of  the  dvlc  leader,  whether  In 
Korea.  Japan,  China,  Vietnam.  Thailand  or 
the  Philippines,  to  translate  and  convey  the 
truth  to  the  people,  as  fundamentally  re- 
vealed and  refined  by  the  scientist  and  the 
scholar.  APACL  and  WACL.  the  formidable 
transmitters  of  popularized  truth  for  na- 
tional freedoms  and  therefore  against  mythi- 
cal communism  and  actual  Red  Totalitarian- 
ism and  Imperialism,  are  In  greatest  part 
the  work  and  effort*  of  our  dedicated  hoet. 
By  what  I  witnessed  in  Japan  this  past 
September,  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  these  are  the  determinative  agencies, 
the  catalysts  If  you  will,  for  an  Aslanizatlon, 
not  Just  a  Vletnamlzatlon.  program  that  vrtll 
Insure  the  peace  of  Asia  and  the  security  of 
the  PaclAc  for  us. 

Our  boat,  whose  stamina  and  dedication 
to  genuine  truths  would  easily  out-distance 
those  of  any  youth  we  can  offer  for  contest. 
Is  a  prime  mover  In  this  vineyard  of  the 
three-tiered  activity— the  scholar,  the  civic 
leader  and  his  people,  and  the  representa- 
tive government — In  the  continuing  struggle 
for  Indivisible  freedom  and  the  consequent 
lasting  peace  with  universal  freedom.  I 
humbly  propose  our  toast  to  the  continuance 
of  his  good  works,  to  the  considered  emerg- 
ence of  the  3-tlered  activity  In  other  parte 
of  the  Free  World,  and  to  the  firm  and 
honest  presentation  of  facts  about  the  so- 
called  "colossal  reality"  of  mainland  China 
In  the  trying  period  ahead. 


DENIAL   OP   HUMAN  LIBERTIES 

<Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  nnd  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Soviet  Union  iias  a  peculiar 
knack  for  picking  a  scapegoat  to  draw 
attention  away  from  the  real  issues  be- 


fore the  world  and  this  is  particularly 
true  with  regard  to  the  so-called  show 
trials  that  are  now  underway  in  Lenin- 
grad. 

Frankly,  we  must  recognize  the  diaboli- 
cal mind  of  the  Soviets  In  their  ability  to 
seize  upon  a  current  topic  of  public  in- 
terest, such  as  aircraft  hijacking,  and 
use  that  Issue  to  draw  public  attention 
away  from  a  far  more  serious  matter 
such  as  the  absolute  denial  of  human 
liberties.  This  latter  Issue  is  truly  what  la 
behind  the  great  display  being  made  of 
the  trials  of  nine  persons  for  an  alleged 
hijacking  attempt.  Certainly,  all  of  us 
these  days  deplore  hijacking  and  we  sup- 
port efforts  throughout  the  world  aimed 
at  eradicating  this  evil  that  threatenr, 
the  safety  of  all  air  travelers.  So  the  So- 
viet Union  has  jumped  on  that  issue  to 
hide  what  it  is  doing  to  Jewish  citizens  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Those  of  us  in  this  body  who  have  pre- 
viously condemned  Russia's  cniel  treat- 
ment of  her  Jewish  citizens  and  most 
particularly  the  refusal  to  allow  Jews  to 
emigrate  to  Israel,  can  see  through  the 
attempt  being  made  now  in  these  trials 
to  mask  the  denial  of  human  liberty.  It  Is 
interesting  to  note  that  immediately  af- 
ter tlie  alleged  hijacking  attempt  which 
is  the  subject  of  these  trials,  the  homes 
of  Jews  throughout  Russia  were  entered 
and  searched.  How  could  that  have  oc- 
curred unless  there  was  a  planned  at- 
tempt to  use  this  issue  to  draw  world 
opinion  away  from  the  oppression  of  So- 
viet Jews?  Obviously,  they  found  the 
scapegoat  they  needed  to  cover  up  the 
real  Issue  from  world  opinion.  This  Con- 
gress should  declare  now  that  it  will  not 
be  fooled  by  this  transparent  act. 

Freedom-loving  people  throughout  the 
world  should  condemn  and  abhor  the  use 
of  Soviet  Jews  by  Communist  leaders  as 
pawns  in  a  gigantic  game  of  world  opin- 
ion and  public  image-making. 


LEAVE   OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  JoHKsou  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  McFall),  for  today,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 

Mr.  WmN  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gct- 
AiD  R.  PoBD) ,  for  today  and  the  balance 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  oflical  busi- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Annhhzio  for  60  minutes,  on 
December  28. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HOGAN)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous matter:! 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 


Mr.  TaFT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  DsRwiHSKi,  for  6  minutes,  today 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of  Mr.  Gettts)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  Include  extra- 
neous  material ; ) 

Mr.  CONYERS,  for  60  minutes,  tod»y 
Mr.  Hamilton,  for  15  minutes,  today 
Mr,  SiAOOERs,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Reuss,  for  20  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  McMillan,  for  60  minutes,  De- 
cember  30, 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Phiedel  (at  the  request  of  Mr 
Adams;  immediately  following  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Adams  during  general  de- 
bate in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to- 
day on  the  Emergency  Rail  Serrices  Act 
of  1970. 

Mr.  Randall  to  revise  and  extend  Ui 
remarks  prior  to  the  vote  on  the  Penn 
Central  bill  just  passed. 

Mr.  PoFP  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Btjkis 
of  Wisconsin)  during  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  322  today. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  HoGAN)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ei- 
traneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Burke  of  Florida  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GuBSER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  CONTE. 

Mr.  Erlenborn. 

Mr.  HosMER  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ScHWENSEL  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  TEAotjE  of  California. 

Mr.  Schmitz  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Talcott  In  three  instances. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  CTuHNiNOHAM  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Sebflius. 

Mr.  Dellenback  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Weickitr. 

Mr.  Nelsen. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gettvs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Pickle  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Karth  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Marsh  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  Delaney. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Dihcell. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  Pennsylvania  In  two  In- 
stiinces. 

Mr.  Feighah  in  Ave  Instances. 

Mr.  EiLBERc  in  two  instaiUKs. 

Mr.  Parbstdm  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Edmondson  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  Lowenstzin  in  eight  Instances. 

Mr.  CTuLVER  In  six  instances. 
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Mr  Gray  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  ScHEiTER  in  four  insunces. 
jir  BoLLiKO  in  two  instances. 
Mr  PoiTMTAiN  in  two  instances. 
Mr!  Kldczvnski  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  KocB  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Fuqca. 

Mr.  Nichols  in  three  Instances. 
Mr  BiAGGi  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.   Long   of   Maryland  in  two   In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Olsen  in  four  instances. 
Mr.  RoTBAL  in  eight  instances. 
Mr.  EYAH  In  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hagan  In  two  instances. 


patlon  by  the  United  Stales  In  the  South 
Pacific  Commission. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 

tlUes  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 

and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S    1681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  DennU 

Tlantos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S  4481.  An  act  granting  and  ceding  to  the 

dty  of  Aleiandrla,  In  the  State  of  Virginia, 

oaitaln  waterfront  land  along  the  Virginia 

shoreline  of  the  Potomac  River,  and  for  other 

purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 

of  Columbia. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS    SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  following  titles: 

8.  4671.  An  act  to  amend  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.J.  Res.  173  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
a  grant  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
expanding  the  United  Nations  headquarters 
m  the  United  states;  and 

S.J.  Res.  249.  Joint  resolution  to  extend  the 
time  tor  the  proclamation  of  marketing 
quotaa  for  hurley  tobacco  for  the  3  mar- 
keting years  beginning  October  1,  1971. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  FRIEDEL,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  an.  An  act  to  clarify  the  etatus  and 
benefits  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  Oceanic  and  Atmoepheric  Admlnlstra- 
uon.  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  8933.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  lock 
and  dam  referred  to  as  the  "Jackson  lock 
and  dam"  on  the  Tomblgbee  River.  Alabama, 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the  CoffeevlUe 
lock  and  dam: 

HB.  1367.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
retired  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Poroe; 

HB.  13806.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Irwln 
Eatz; 

HH.  138S2.  An  act  to  authorize  the  nam- 
ing of  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by  the 
UlUe  Ooose  lock  and  dam.  Snake  River. 
Wash..  In  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Enoch  A. 
Bryan: 

ILR.  17266.  An  act  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  provide  for  a  more  effective  program 
to  Improve  the  quality  of  the  Nation's  air; 

H.R-  17825.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omni- 
bus CMme  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  17883.  An  act  for  the  raUef  of  Carlo 
Blanchl  it  Co.,  Inc.: 

BR.  19436.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  urban  growth 
policy,  to  encourage  and  support  the  proper 
growth  and  development  of  our  States,  met- 
ropoUUn  areas,  cities,  counties,  and  towns 
with  emphasis  upon  new  community  and  In- 
ner city  development,  to  extend  and  amend 
laws  relating  to  housing  and  urban  develop- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  19877.  An  act  authorizing  the  con- 
struction, repair,  and  preservation  of  cer- 
tain pubUc  works  on  rivers  and  harbors  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: and 

H.J.  Res  1162.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
Public  Law  403.  80th  Congress,  of  January  28. 
1948.  providing  for  membership  and  partlcl- 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GETTYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  87.  the 
Chair  declares  the  House  adjourned  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  December  29  next. 

Thereupon  (at  8  o'clock  and  52  min- 
utes p.m.).  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  87,  the  House  adjourned 
imtil  Tuesday,  December  29,  1970,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2630.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  report  on  mat- 
ters contained  In  the  HeUum  Act,  for  fiscal 
year  1970.  pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  act 
(Public  Law  86-777):  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

RECCTVXD   PBOM   THE   COltPTROLLIB   OSK^tAL 

3631.  A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port that  U.S.  participation  In  the  Int«r- 
natlonal  Labor  Organization  Is  not  effectively 
managed.  Department  of  State.  Department 
of  Labor.  Department  of  Commerce;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

2632.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  report 
on  the  examination  of  financial  statemenu 
of  the  Disabled  Veterans  national  headquar- 
ters for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1969. 
the  life  membership  fund  for  the  year  ended 
June  30.  1970,  and  the  Service  Foundation 
for  the  6-month  period  ended  December  31. 
1969,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  June  17.  1932.  aa 
amended  by  Public  Law  90-208:  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  Veteran's  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  POAOE:  (Jommlttee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.B.  18S82.  (Rept.  No. 
91-1793) .  Ordered  to  he  printed. 

Mr  MAHON:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HB.  19928;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  91-1794).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  DEL1,EMBACK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Hanbcn  of  Idaho,  Mrs.  UECXLSa  of 
Mas^achusetu.  and  Mr.  Michbl): 
HJt.  20004.  A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
communliy  coUeges  tnrough   a  program  of 
statewide  planning  for  community  colleges, 
financial    assistance    for    career    education, 
technical    assSstanoc,    and    amcndmenu    to 
the   Higher  Education  Act  of   1965;    to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  ESCH: 
H.R.  20005.  A  bUl  to  provide  an  additional 
period  of  time  for  review  of  the  basic  na- 
tional  rail    passenger   system:    to   postpone 
tor  6  months  the  date  on  which  the  NaUonal 
Railroad   Passenger  Corporation   Is   author- 
ized   to  contract   lor   provUlon  of  intercity 
rail    passenger   service:    to   postpone    for   6 
months  the  date  on  which  the  Corporation 
Is  required  to  begin  providing  Intercity  raU 
passenger  service;    and  for  other  purpoiea: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FUQUA: 
H  R  200O6.  A  bin  to  enable  professional  In- 
dividuals and  firms  m  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  obtain  the  benefits  of  corporate  or- 
ganization,    and     to     make     corrcapondmg 
changes  In  the  District  of  <»lumbla  Income 
and  Franchise  Tax  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
HJl.  20007.  A  bill  to  eaublijsh  a  National 
Cancer  Authority.  In  order  to  conquer  cau- 
cer  at  the  earUest  possible  daw;  to  the  Cora- 
mlttee  on  Interstate  and  Poelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PICKLE; 
H.R.  20008    A  mil  to  authorize  the  Sev^re- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  establish  a  program  to 
enable  individuals  to  enter  Into,  and  engage 
m.  the  producUon  and  marketing  of  farm- 
raised  fish  through  the  extension  of  credit, 
technical    assistance,    marketing    assistance 
and  research,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

By  Mr.  WATTS; 
H.R.  20009.  A  bill  to  Impose  an  additional 
duty  on  the  Importation  of  articles  ol  any 
foreign  country  If  such  country  nationalizes 
or  otherwise  seizes  property  owned  by  citizens 
of  the  Unltrd  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MnxHi  of  California  I : 
HR.  20010.  A  blU  to  provide  that  certain 
expenses  Incurred  In  the  construction  of  a 
rapid  transit  station  In  Oakland.  CaUf  .  shall 
be  eligible  as  local  grants-in-aid  fur  purposes 
of  tlUe  I  of  the  Hou.slng  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RYAN: 
H3.   30011.   A  blU  to  amend   the   act   of 
September    11.    1964.    establuhlng    the   Fire 
Island  National  Seashore;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  EtLBERO: 
H-  Con.  Res.  796.   Concurrent   resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  US.  policy  toward  political  refu- 
gees: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLU'nONS 
Under  clause  I  of  rule  XXU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HftBEBT; 
HB.  20012.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Chrll- 
tme  R.  Anderson;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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REGULATION    OP    LOBBYING    ACT 
In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 

79tb  Congress,  title  m,  Regiilation  of 

Lobbying    Act.    section    308(b>,    which 

provides  as  follows: 

(b)    All  Inlormatlon  required  to  be  filed 

under  the  proTlalons  of  this  section  with  the 


Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  compiled 
by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting  Jointly, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close  of  the 
calendar  quarter  with  respect  to  which  such 
Information  Is  filed  and  shall  be  printed  In 

the    CONGBESSZONAI.    RECORD. 


December  22,  1970 

The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
jointly  submit  their  report  of  the  com- 
pllatlon  required  by  said  law  and  have 
included  all  registrations  and  quarterly 
reports  received. 

REGISTRATIONS  • 

•All  alphanumeric  charactere  and  manetary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  page  2,  parastapbs  D  and  S  of  the  Ousn<>i. 
Report  Form.  '^uwwriy 

The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1970: 

(Note— The  form  used  for  registration  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  Interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  mil 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
Fn.E  One  Copy  WrrB  xm:  Sechtabt  or  the  Senate  and  File  two  Coptts  With  the  Cieik  of  the  Hodse  or  Repbesentativb: 
■lUls  page  {page  I)  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data:  and  page  3  <on  the  back  of  this  page)  deaU  with  financial  daU. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appeopbiate  Lettek  ob  Figure  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
■■Peeliminaet  ■  Report  ("ReBlstratlon")  :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  flU  out  page  1  only. 

"QUARTERLT  ■  RipoRT :  To  Indicate  which  one  of  the  lour  calendar  quarters  Is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appronrtste 
figure.  PUl  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be  nmn 
bered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  ■4."  "5."  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions  will 
accomplish  compUance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


REPORT 
PuisuANT  TO  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

odarter           -\ 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4Ul 

( Marx  one  square  only)     | 

Mote  on  Item  "A".— (al  In  General.    This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  Individual  as  follows- 

(I)   "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"     ruth. 

_employee"  Is  a  firm  I  such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  flrml.  partners  and  salaried  stafi  members  of  such  firm  may  torn  la 

filing  a  Report  as  an    employee".)  '  ' 

(111   "Employer". — To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Separate  Reports.     An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  hu  Report  with  the  employer's  Report- 
(I)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  thU  requUement  merely  because  Reoorta  an 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees.  >-«  —  oib 

(U)   Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reporu  and  are  not  reUeved  of  thU  requirement  merely  because  Renorts  are 

filed  by  their  employers.  '  ••^r^— ««• 


(b) 


,  Orcanization  or  Individual  Piling: 
1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  Employer,  list  namee  of  agenu  or  employees 
who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


.h..^  ,^  ...     —     P?^"  "»  ''«"""'  "^  Employees.    An  employee  Is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers.  eiceM 

*      >,'    '   i  .."  P»'"™'»'  undertaRlng  Is  Jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer  butlS 
members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  Is  to  be  specified:   (6)  if  the  work  u  done  'n  the  Interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers' —Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 
B.  Ehploter. — State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.    If  there  Is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  C  .—(a)  The  expression  "In  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this  Report,  means  "In  connection  with 
attempting  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  infiuence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions  amend- 
ments, nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  Includes  any  other  matter  which  may  be  tlu 
subject  of  action  by  either  House" — S302ie). 

(bl  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbrtnl 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary  "  Report  (Registration) .  —"j.^1.  i*.  iu=  iajuu,iu. 

(cl  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  eiOwt 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests. 

C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith : 


1.  State  approximately  bow  long  legisla- 
tive Interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  OIBce  wUl  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  Hoiise  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  tlie 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (b)  quan- 
Uty  distributed;  (cl  date  of  distribution,  (dl 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  pubUcatlons 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  I.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  If  more  space  Is  needed) 

Dat^'™,^ni.'^!"S"YL"  ^^"^  <K««"'»'"'<>°)  '«"«■■  ">«°  »  ■■(auarterly  "  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amount  of  antlcl- 
fr  tMs  u?^„»iL^;'  ^  ,  "."i  '"  »8«°tp' employee,  state  also  what  the  dally,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  Is  to  be. 

It  this  Is  a    Quarterly   Report,  disregard  this  Item   "04"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  ="'•  "•"'  ""  »>--  >—- ■-  -•  •>■■ " -  -— ->  •« 

combine  a  "PreUmlnary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly  Report.-* 


'  and  "E "  on  the  back  of  this  page.    Do  not  attempt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

(Omitted  In  prlntlngl 

PAOE  1< 


December  22,  1970 

A  Sothoron  Klrby  Able,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
uue  NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
Kjclstlon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A  Thomas  O.  Ahem,  vice  preeldent.  Wal- 
Isch  Associates.  Inc..  138  E.  57th  Street.  New 
Tork,  N.Y. 

B.  Sangamo  Electric  Co..  Springfield,  ni. 

A.  Arcadia  Research.  Inc.,  Casco,  Maine. 

A.  Arnold  i  Proctor.  1229  I9th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hoffmann-La  Roche.  Inc..  Nutley.  N.J. 

A.  The  Bank  of  New  York  Co..  Inc..  48 
Wall  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  E.  Bauman,  328  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  (Jonservative  Onion.  328  Penn- 
lylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Beklns  Van  &  Storage  Co..  1955  South 
Valley   Highway.    Denver.    Colo. 

A.  Jeffrey  Bell,  328  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  328  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Betty  Benford,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  WashUigton,  DC. 

B.  Samuel  E  Stavlsky  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
1260  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  

A.  Berkeley  V.  Bennett,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Coimdl  of  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices, 1626  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washmgton.  D.C. 

A.  Wayne  A.  Bonney.  1900  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Bight  To  Work  Oommlttee.  1900 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Michael  P.  Brewer.  'A.  Project  Purse- 
strings,  1616  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Project  Pursestrmgs.  1616  K  Street  NW.. 
Washmgton.  D.C. 

A.  Brickie  &  Baker.  1835  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering,  et  al.. 
JoUet.  lU.  

A.  Joe  B.  Browder.  »17  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  C.  Wlllman  Brown,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. National  Association  of  Marine  Serv- 
ices. Inc..  11601  Georgia  Avenue.  Wheaton. 
Ud. 

A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin,  1626  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific   Northwest    Power   Co..   Public 
.   Service  Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 

A.  W.  Warren  Buck,  Jr..  1835  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A  BuSalo  City  Cemetery.  1411  Delaware 
Avenue.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 

A.  George  Bursacb.  executive  director.  Na- 
tional Press  BuUdlng.  Washmgton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Bank  Directors. 
National  Press  Building.  Washmgton,  DC. 

A.  S.  D.  Cadwallader,  1900  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  J.  M  Chambers  &  Co.,  Inc.,  2300  Calvert 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cordage  Institute,  370  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Walter  S.  Clement,  vice  president,  915 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co..  8  Nortb 
Jefferson  Street.  Roanoke.  Va. 

A.  College  ot  American  Pathologists,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  til. 

A.  Committee  to  Except  Assembled  V£. 
Textile  Articles  from  Quotas.  608  South  HIU 
Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  Elizabeth  J.  Connell,  240  M  Street  SW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices, 1625  Eye  Street  VW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Continuing  Presence  in  Washington, 
Inc.,  816  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Courage.  Independent  Nat- 
ural Gas  Association  of  America.  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Aaeoclatlcm 
of  America,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  WaMilngton. 
DC. 

A.  Gregory  B.  Craig,  3525  Woodley  Road 
NW.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Project  Purseslrings.  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washmgton,  DC. 

A.  Dawson.  Nagel,  Sherman  A  Howard,  1900 
First  National  Bank  Building.  Den\-er,  Colo. 

B.  Beklns  Van  &  Storage  Co.,  1955  South 
Valley  Highway.  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Thomas  Devlne,  Youth  Franchise  Coali- 
tion. 1525  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Youth  Franchise  Coalition,  1525  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington    D.C. 

A.  Edison  W.  Dick,  616  Southern  BuUd- 
lng, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edison.  National  Association 
for  Uniformed  Services.  956  North  Monroe 
Street,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  National  AssocUtlon  tot  Uniformed 
Services,  956  North  Monroe  Street.  Arlington, 
Va. 

A.  Harmon  Elder.  1900  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Edward  J.  Pahy,  312  Severn  Avenue.  An- 
napolis, Md. 

B.  Vallejo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  2  Florida 
Street.  Vallejo,  Calif. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  203 
C  Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Fred  Fejes,  Youth  Franchise  Coalition, 
1526  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Youth  Franchise  Coalition,  1525  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)    »30. 

A.  J.,  Vaughan  Gary,  10  8.  lOth  Street, 
Richmond.  Vs. 

B.  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Selected  Reserve  As- 
sociation. Washington.  DC. 

A.  Jo86  A.  Gemell,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Waahlngton. 
DC. 

A.  Walter  Oerson.  Director  of  Government 
Relations.  3714  Washington  Street.  Kensing- 
ton. Md. 


B.  National  Association  of  Plumbing  Heat- 
ing Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Howard  Gillette.  Jr..  2603  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Project  Pursestrlngs,  1616  K  Street  KW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Thomas  J.  GtUigan,  3513  MoKlnley 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices, 1625  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann,  attorney,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.  &  W.  H.  Corson.  Inc..  Plymouth  Meet- 
ing, Pa.  

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann.  attorney,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pepslco.  Inc.,  500  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  

A.  Don  A.  QoodaU.  416  Washlr^ton  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cyanamld  Co.,  Wayne.  N  J. 

A.  Richard  I.  Hersh.  public  relations.  Box 
1333.  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

B.  Agway.  Inc.,  Box  1333,  Syracuse.  N.Y. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  North  La 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  Ill  W.  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago.  HI. 

A.  E.  Joseph  HUllngs,  1026  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Airlines,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box 
3056,  AMF.  Miami.  Fla. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  acting  director  of  Gov- 
ernment .-elatlons.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Hydeman  &  Mason,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Ronald  J.  James,  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council,  3100  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  James  A.  Johnson.  1818  R  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Project  Pursestrlngs.  1616  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  L.  Jones,  328  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union.  328 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cornelius  B.  Kennedy,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America.  Inc.. 
1632  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  Charles  L.  King,  assistant  general  coun- 
sel. American  Ufe  Convention,  1701  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

A.  James  D.  Klttelton,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
BuUdlng.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Ktxnlners.  Fort.  Schlefer.  Farmer  ft 
Boyer.  5th  Floor,  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  <9)  8148.39. 
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A.  Howard  B.  Koven  and  Abe  Portas,  208 
So.  L&SaUe  Street.  Chicago,  111,,  and  Oanal 
Square,  1054  Slst  Street  NW..  WaahlnRton, 
D.C. 

B.  Loeb  RhOHd-M  &  Co.,  42  Wall  Street. 
New  York. 

A.  Krooth  &  AJtEian,  1001  16Ui  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  John  P.  Lagomarclno,  2100  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council,  2100 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  Lang,  1900  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Law  Students  Against  the  War,  Inc.,  714 
2 1st  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  wmiai.  Lazarus-  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration  161t  H  Stree*  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Paul  Leach.  2503  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington DC. 

B.  Project  Pursestrlngs.  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D  C. 

A.  Wilbur  O.  Lowrey.  Washington  Repre- 
sentative. Shell  OH  Co..  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington  DC. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  50  West  50th  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y 

A.  Donala  C.  Lublrk.  1800  One  M  &  T 
Plaza,  Buffalo  N.Y. 

B.  Buffalo  City  Cemetery,  1411  Delaware 
Avenue  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

A  Martha  McCahlll.  624  New  Hampablre 
Avenue  NW.,  Channel  House,  Waslilngton, 
DC. 

B.  Project  Pursestrings.  1616  K  Street  NW.. 
W:\shington.  D.C. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Marlatt,  520  Investment  Build- 
ing. NW..  Washlz^on.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents,  530  Investment  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Byron-Eric  K.  Martinez,  6600  Lakowood 
Drive.  La  Mesa.  OalU. 

B.  Continuing  Presence  in  Washington, 
Inc..  815  17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Pau*  Menk  1130  mh  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  American  Courier  Corp..  3  Nevada  Drive, 

Lake  Success.  N.Y. 

A.  Larrv  L  Meyer.  American  Retail  Feder- 
ation, 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Mutual  Investors  Fund. 
Inc.,  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Mlnarik,  605  Harper  Avenue, 
Jenklntown,  Pa. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1424 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing. 
VM  Center.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing, 
3-M  Center.  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

A.  Morlson.  Murphy,  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  916  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke.  Va. 

A.  National  Committee  To  Save  American 
Business  Prom  Conglomerate  One-Bank 
Holding  Companies.  1130  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  National  Council  of  Health  Care  Serv- 
ices, 1626  Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Multi -facility  nursing  homes,  et  al. 

A.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  416  Second 
Street  NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  North 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va. 

A.  Leo  W.  O'Brien.  160  South  Mawrlng 
Boulevard,  Albany,  N.Y. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Legislature. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Baldwin  Piano  Co.,  1801  Gilbert  Avenue, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

A.  Joseph  G.  W.  Parry-HlU.  AAAA  Associ- 
ates &  Crews  Inc.,  3803  Military  Road  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss.  Goldberg,  Rlfklnd.  Wharton 
&  Garrison,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Data  Processing,  Inc.,  405 
Route  3,  Clifton,  N.J. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss,  Goldberg,  Rlfklnd,  Wharton 
&  Garrison,  1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc.,  280  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Elver  T.  Pearson,  American  Insurance 
Association.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  J.  Pecoraro,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades,  AFL-CIO.  217-219  North 
Sixth  Street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Phillips,  American  Retail 
Federation.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  K.  Pickens,  201  North  Washington 
Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 

B.  American  Nursing  Home  Ainoclatlon. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Bruce  Pike,  400  First  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Political  Action  Team,  Inc.,  714  21st 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Project  Pursestrings,  1616  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn,  733  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Hambro  American  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 
25  Broad  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbaob,  Director,  Congres- 
sional Relations  and  Corporate  Develop- 
ment, Communications  Satellite  Corp,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C.     ' 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C*. 

A.  Dwlght  C.  Reed.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association,  Inc.,  1128  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  Inc. 
1128  I6th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  1026  I7th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Proprietary  Association,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg,  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr..  1920  L  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Office,  American  Bock  Pub- 
lishers Council  and  American  Educational 
Publishers  Institute,  1826  Jefferson  Place 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Scrlbner,  Hall,  Casey,  Thornburg  A 
Thompson,  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Jefferson  Pilot  Corp.,  Post  Office  Boi 
21008,  Greensboro,  N.C. 

A.  Sharon,  Plerson  &  Senunes,  1054  3l6t 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Milton  Hershey  School  Trust.  Hershey, 
Pa. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp,  1108  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Pur  Merchants'  Association, 
224  West  30th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  S.  Richard  Shostak,  Esq.,  Stein  &  Sbo- 
stack,  Esqs.,  608  South  Hill  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

B.  Committee  to  Except  Assembled  17.8. 
Textile  Articles  From  Quotas.  608  South  Hill 
Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Leonard  L.  Sllversteln,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Nations  Development  Corp..  322 
East  44th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates.  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  120  Wall 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Carlyle  V.  Stewart.  Jr..  Stewart  Manage- 
ment &  Research  Teara,  Inc.,  627  National 
Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  415  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C 

A.  Carlyle  V.  Stewart,  Jr.,  Stewart  Man- 
agement ft  Research  Team,  Inc..  627  National 
Press  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
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B  United  Republicans  of  America,  415 
second  Street,  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  D.  Stringer,  666  11th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance, 
JO  North  Waclter  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A  Stroock  &  Stroock  *  Lavan,  61  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.Y. 

A  Sutton  Shull  &  O'Rourke,  1108  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Farmers  &  Manufacturers  Beet  Sugar 
AKOClatlon,  Second  National  Bank  Building, 
Saginaw,  Mich.,  and  American  Crystal  Sugar 
Co..  Boston  Building,  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Maurice  B.  Tobln,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  M.  Vansant,  Jr.,  127  Court  Avenue, 
Alliany,  Ga. 

B.  Chattem  Drug  &  Chemical  Co.,  171S 
West  38th  Street,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


A.  Virginia  Students  for  Legislative  Coor- 
dination, 2115  S  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  

A.  Philip  C.  WaUach,  Wallach  Associates, 
Inc.,  136  East  67th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

B.  Sangamo  Electric  Co.,  Springfield,  HI. 

A.  Mr.  Alan  M.  Warren,  Suite  1008,  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  BeBnlng  Co.,  Post  OQce 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Vaughn  Waters,  1900  L  Street,  NW„ 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Bight  To  Work  Committee, 
1900  L  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Wheeler.  Van  Sickle.  Day  &  Anderson, 
25  West  Main  Street,  Madison,  Wis. 

B.  Marshall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  770  North 
Water  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barber,  1616  H 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.,  661  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Taos  Pueblo,  Taos,  N.  Mex. 

A.  Barry  D.  WlUlams,  1660  L  Street,  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland,  Ky. 

D.   (6)   (100.     E.  (9)   tl.OOO.Ol. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  90O  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 

B.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  Inc.,  33  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 

Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 
nerships, 1133  15th  street  NW  ,  Washington. 
D.C. 
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QUARTERLY   REPORTS' 
Repo'rt  rSim  ""™""' ''''""'""  '""'  moMlary  amounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expendltuna.  on  page  2.  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the  Quarterl, 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submitted  for  the  second  calendar  quarter  1970: 

nrr  l^^ilf^^^l°l^  ^^^  5°";  "■^Bistration  is  reproduced  below.  In  Uie  interest  of  economy  In  the  Record   questions  n™ 
net  repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  numter  )  ^ 

PH..  0»E  Copt  With  the  SEC«ErA«T  of  the  Senate  and  Pn.E  Two  Copies  Wwb  tbe  Clikk  op  the  House  op  Rip«esehtativ»: 

This  page  (page  II  Is  designed  to  supply  Identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  flnanclal  data. 

•  PLacE  ««  "X"  Below  the  Approphiate  Letter  ob  Pkube  in  the  Box  at  the  Kicht  op  the  ■Repobt"  Heading  Beiow  : 

••PEEimiNAjiT'  REPOET  (  •Registration"! :  To  "register."  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only 

a^colptlfh^cUnan^  wl\rL^°,rrl^,-fe^X;X;^^^^^^^  »"  «""«  '"  — «  «'-  'nsrctrons"";S|- 


REPORT 
PWBSTJANT   TO  FEDERAL  REGULATION    OP   LOBBYING   ACT 


p 

QUASTEE                1 

1st      2d 

3d 

4th 

1  Mark  o.ie  squ.ire  only)     1 

"'^  *  ^."^^^^^.^     "^'s  "Report"  lorm  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual. 


Note  on  Item  "A 

mml'^RVrt^'aTiL^pfo  "e"  ,""■■  """  "'  ■"""'  "'""""^  '*™''  "^"""^  '"-^  =*'"'«■  »"^  -embers'ofsucrCSay  jZ'Sj 
(III   "Employer"  —To  file  as  an  "employer",  «Tltc  "None"  In  answer  to  Item  "B". 

Sepaeate  Reports      An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Reoort- 
''k,^TtSrnt?o'X^o^^s""''''''"^""^'''''°"'^''''  '"  "•"  '^""^'°'  *"  -equlreSlr^^erhecause  Reports  are 
"m^by'th"r  employers"  ""'  *"  '"*^'  "'  """''''  ""'""^  "°''  "'  ■""  '"'""^  "'  *>"»  '''•""'■nent  merely  because  Report,  are 


A.  Obcanization  OB  Ijjdividcal  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  thlE  Report  la  for  an  Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  emDloreei 
who  win  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter.  w«pwjw» 


members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each'^membe?  Is  to  be  s,^clfl^7  ( b)  If  the  work  Is  done  I  "the  mier^t  „ 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  Is  made  b,  another,  a  single  Report-naming  both  per7ona^  "empfoyers'^ls  to  be  flU  each  qSr, 
B.  Employee— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business      If  there  Is  uo  emolover.  write  "None  " 


Note  on  Item  "C", 


attempting  dlrectlyor.nrec^yN^Tnrerce'rp^^e'Trd-eV^'Ll^^Jtgratr.^^'?:;;,?.^^^ 

rbT^tTf'^is:.ryerer°rs?er?o?rer'"^°^''"'^'''  ""^"''"  ^^^-^  °'  ^°"^-^-  --"nSi's'ryXTZierTn'rma^x'-tS; 

Act  aVVre?urr'^rCa'""4e>Sil^;r  R%on'=?SST^^^^^^  "''^'"'"  '"'"''"■  o^^-"^"'"-  -«  '■«"^"'-''  -^i-'  «'  «>>»  ^■''■ying 
'/ei  o'^r/pe'X-'a'nftX  o^l'L^ln'^oLTX^'^f^Sli'^it^r  .ff?""  "  '"=  ""  <"  '-"^  —<>"  O"-"'  ^  W^^"  ">ey  bave  either 


received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests, 
C.  Lecolattpe  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connection  therewith 


1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  In  the  space  below.    Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed* 
combine  a  "PrellmlnaJy "  Report  (Re^ratlon)   ^a  a  •Quiterly"  Re^or?<  "'"  °'  ""'  "^^^     °°  °°'  "'"'"'"  " 


2.  State  the  general  legislative  Interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting;  (ai  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (bi  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c| 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (dl 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which  the 
person  filing  has  caused  to  be  Issued  or  dis- 
tributed In  connection  with  legislative  In- 
terests, set  forth;  (a)  Description.  (6|  quan- 
tity distributed;  (CI  date  of  distribution.  (d| 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  ( If  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing  i  or  name  of 
donor  (If  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


APPIDAVIT 

(Omitted  m  printing) 
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NoTSON  Item  "D." — (a)  In  General.    The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.    When  an  organization  or  IndlTidual  usee 

printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  individual for 

such  printed  or  duplicated  matter— is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance,  or  deposit 
of  money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribution" — 
Section  302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

ib)  IP  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer. — (1)  In  General.  Item  "D"  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  Interests. 

(It)  Receipts  of  Business  Firms  and  hidividuals. — A  business  firm  tor  Individual)  which  Is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
efpenditures  which  It  makes  In  attempting  to  influence  legislation — but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  Influencing  of  legislation— will  have  no  receipts  to  report, 
even  though  it  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(llll  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. — Some  orgnnlzailons  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues,  assess* 
ments.  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  Is  used  for  such  expenditures  Indicates  the  percentage  of  dues, 
assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore,  in  reporting  recelpu.  such 
organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  Is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  conirlbutlons  on  that  basis.  However, 
each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  ot  whctlier  tl;e  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes. 

(CI  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (i(  In  Gerieral.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  will  come  under  Items 
•*D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  ;nd  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary.  It 
win  be  presvimcd  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  fcr  all  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  intereau. 

(ii)  Employer  as  Contritjutor  of  $500  or  .Wore.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (In  the  form  of  salary,  fee.  etc.)  amounts 
to  »500  or  more,  u  Is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already  been  reported 
under  "D  5,"  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  l  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (iNCLt^oiNo  Contributions  and  Loa?.s): 

Pill  In  every  blank.     If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  Item  is  "None,"  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 


R^eipts  (other  than  loans) 

1.  • Dues  and  assessments 

2.  t Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value 

3.  > Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  9 Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter 

5-  8--. Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee,  etc.) 


6.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "l"  through  "5") 

7.  C Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


8.*- Total  from  Jan.   1   through  this  Quarter    (Add  "6" 

and  "7") 

Loans  Received 

"The  term  "contribution"  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ." — Sec.  302(a). 
9.  t Total  now  owed  toothers  on  account  cf  loans 

10,  t Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter 

11.  8 Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

13.  t-- "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this 

Quarter 


Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

(from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

13.  Have  there  oeen  such  contributors? 

Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contributions  (including 

loans  I  during  the  "period"'  from  January  1  through  the  last 
days  of  this  Quarter  total  8500  or  more : 

Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of  this 
page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name  and 
Address  of  Contributor"";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last  day  of  the 
period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30,  or  December  31.  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 

Amount        Name  a«d  Address  of  Contributor 

{"Period"  from  Jan.  l  through ,  19 ) 

$1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  31dg..  New  York.  N.T. 
$1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago,  DL 


$3,285.00     Total 


Note  on  Item  "E". — (o)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure" — Section 
302(b)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

|b)  IP  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  In  connection  with  legislative  Interests; 

Pill  in  every  blank.    If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  Is  "None."  write  "None*'  in  the  spaces  following  the  number. 

Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1.  $ Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

3.  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commlsstous  (other  than  Item 

"1") 

3.  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

6.  $ All  other  expenditures 


Loans  Made  to  Otheis 

"The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  . 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  otliers  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 


'—Sec.  302(b). 


IS.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by.  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  ""Amount,"  "Date 
or  Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient,"  "Purpose."  Pre- 
pare such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


81.750.00 


9.  $ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  ""1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 


11.  $ Total  from  Jantiary  I  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9' 

and  "10") 


fJafe  or  Dates — Name  and  Address  of  Recipient — Pvrpose 

7-11:         Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. — Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill."' 

92.400.00    7-15, 8-15. 9-16:     Britten  &  Blaten.  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington.   D.C. — Public   relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  Klrb;  Able,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.. 
Wuhlogton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Aa- 
soclauon,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Academic  &  Professtonal  Alliance  for  a 
Bespoualble  Congress,  11  west  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

O.    (6)  t9.069.     E.    (9)  «3.S94.20. 

A.  John  J.  Adams,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  O.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  330  South  Fourth  Street, 
Richmond,  Va. 

D.tei  «iso. 

A.  Clarence  O.  Adamy,  National  Association 
at  Pood  Chains,  172S  Eye  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Food  Chains. 
1726  I  8ti«et  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $500. 

A.  S.  Allan  Adelman.  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  1S80  L  street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  C3as  Association.  Inc.,  «05 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (S)  »97S.     E.   (S)  *32S. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Comml-ttee  of  the  Construction 
Industry  Advancement  Funds.  1016  20th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  None. 

A.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc  ,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)    86,702.06.     E.   (9)   t6,702.06. 

A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  XW  ,  Washington,  D  C. 
D.   (6).  (5.449.93.     E.    (9)     »7,450.27. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association, 
Post  Offlce  Box  580O.  Washington,  DC 
B   As  above. 

A.    Air  Trafnc   Control   Association,   Inc , 
ARBA    Building.    525    School    Street    SW 
Washington.  DC. 

A.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washlneton 
DC 

B.  Same  as  above. 
D.    (6)    *9.3S6,33.     E 


A.  Nicholas  E.  Alleu  and  Merrill  Armour, 
444  Shoreham  Building,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America,  Inc.,  228 
North  LaSalle  street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (8;   »l.e87.50.     E.   (9)   874.78. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
Capital  Division  689.  lOO  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  American  Automobue  Association.  1713 
O  SttKet  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobue  Association.  1712 
O  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  American  Cancer  Society.  219  East  42d 
Street,  New  York  City. 
E.    (9)  88,591.81. 

A.  The  American  College  of  Radiology.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 
D.   (6)  82,655.75.     E.  (9)  82,655.75. 

A.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Nec- 
essity. 25  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  8300.     E.  (9)  8200. 


A.  American  Marlume  Association  17  b«i 
tery  Place,  New  York,  N.Y. 
E.   (9)  8168.06. 

A.  American     Metllcal     Association.    535 
North  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111 
E.    (9)  824,404.87. 

A.  American  Mutual  Insurance  AUlance 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago    111 
E.  (9)  81,540. 

A.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. 1540  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo 
D.   (6)  883,649.11.     E.   (9)  81.684.88. 

A.  American   Nurses'   Association  Inc     10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.   (6)  89,641.66.     E.    (9)  89.641.66. 

A.  American  Optometrlc  Association  c/o 
J.  C.  Tumblln,  O.D.,  Post  Office  Box  6147 
Knoxvilie,  Tenn. 

D.  <6)  83,069.25.     E.  (9)  83,069.25. 

A.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc  20 
E Street  NW.,  Washington, DC. 

D.  (6)    81.449.02.     E.    (9)    81,350.13. 

A.  American  Podiatry  Association  20 
Chevy  Chase  Circle,  Washington.  D  C 

E.  (9)  83,925.56. 


A.  The  American  Short  Line  Railroad  As- 
A.  American  Dental  Association.  211  East     ^f.tV°^'  ^O^^^^^^^iUMtts  Avenue  NW.. 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  III .  ""   '""*       ^"^ 


D.   (6)  84,418.81.     E.  (9)  84,418.81. 

A.  American  Education  Lobby,  Inc.,  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)  8294.16.     E.  (9)  8387.86. 

A.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.  (6)  840.756.     E.  (9)  840.756. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  WaJihlngton,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  862,082.07. 


Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   81,141.71.    E.  (9)   81.141.71. 


(9)   89.356J3. 


A.  John  R.  Ale.  American  Life  Convention. 
1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  m. 

D    (6)   8730.     E    (9)   810.25. 

A.  Willis  w.  Alexander,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.    (6)    81X>00.     E.   19)    812.788  17. 

A.  Herbert  P.  Alfrey.  President.  National 
Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Aa<;oclatlon.  1780 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (8)  8496. 

A  .Mrs.  Donna  Allen,  3306  Ross  Place  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  American    Frozen   Pood    Institute,    919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  («)  881,732.01.     E.  (9)  81,849.69. 

A.  American    Oas    Association.    Inc..    605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  American     Hospital     Association.     840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111, 
O.   (61     862.541.12.     E.    (91    862.541.12. 

A.  American  Hotel   k  Motel   Association, 
888  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  8281,444.87.    E.  (9)  82,759.20. 


.A.  American    Humane    Association,    5351 
RoBlyn  Street,  Englewood,  Cclo. 
E.  (9)  81,600. 

A.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)  82.150.     E.  (91  82.150. 


A.  Amerlctn  Justice  Association,  Inc.. 
fense  Highway,  OambrUls,  Md. 
D.   (61  82.     E.    (9)  82. 


De- 


A.  The     American     Legion.     70O     North 
a.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive      Peimsylvanla  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind 
Legl-ilatlon,  555  North  Western  Avenup,  Los         D    (6)  88  564  96 
Angeles.  Calif.  ^   '  »"■■"""'■ 


E.  (9)   839.361.99. 


D.  (6)   81.040      E.   (91   81.455.32 

A   Kenneth  D    Allen.  1701  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   85.18.     E.   (9)    8871. 


A.  American  Ufe  Convention,  21 1  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago.  111. 

D.  (6)  82.02.1      E.   (9)  8280.58. 

A.  American  Lobby,  Inc..  20  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  8847.50.    E.  (8)  83330.25. 


A.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners, 1819  H  Street  NW..  Washington  DC 
E.   (9)  82,260. 

A.  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I,  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (8)    81,360.     E.    (0)    81,000. 

A.  American  Surveys,  2000  P  Street  NW 
Washington,  ^  C. 

B.  Nations.  Customs  Brokers  &  Forwarders 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  80  Wall  St  New 
York  City.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   8137.iO.     E.  (9)   814.63. 

A.  Amenun  Taxpayers  Association,  328 
Pennsylvania  Bldg.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion, 1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion, 1522  K  street  NW.,  Suite  82«,  Wssh- 
Intgon.  D.C 

B.  Amerlcsc  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 1622  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  828,  Washing- 
ton, DC 

B.  (91   8310. 

A.  Edward  T.  Anderson,  245  Second  Street 
NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Prlend.'  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 246  2d  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  81.207. 

A.  Walter  m.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Alabama  Rail- 
road Association,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  10O3 
First  National  Bank  Bldg..  Montgomery. 
Ala. 

D.   (6)    8237      E.   (9)    8169J15. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Anderson.  American  Fsrm 
Bureau  Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
Washington  O.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  Dl. 

D    (6)   SI  937.     E.  (9)   881.80. 

A.  Erma  Angevlne.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  1012 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (8)  8800. 
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A  Oeorge  W  Apperson.  Amalgamated 
Ijanslt  Union.  Local  Division  689.  100  Indi- 
ra Ave.  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  National 
(>pltal  Division  689.  100  Indiana  Ave.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A  Arent,  Fox,  Kintner,  Flotkin  &  Kabn, 
U16  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Conwood  Corp..  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  83,545.    E.  (9)  870.36 

A.  Arkansas  RaUroads.  1100  Boyle  BtUldlng, 
Little  Bock.  Ark. 

A  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  83.937.60.     E.  (9)  81,886.13. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter,  1239  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Falrchlld  Camera  Jk  Instrument  Corp., 
464  Ellis  Street,  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  82,000.     E.  (9)  850. 

A  Arnold  t  Porter.  1229  10th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Floor  Covering  (Committee  Afflllated 
with  the  National  Council  of  American  Im- 
porters. 295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A  Arnold  &  Porter,  1229  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
B.  Hoffman-La  Roche  Inc.,  Nutley,  N  J. 

D.  (6)  88.750.    E.  (9)  8471.10. 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus.  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc.,  6767 
Southwest  Freeway,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (9)   81.324.11. 

A.  Associated    Dairymen.    Inc.,    1026    17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)   8816. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania  Station,  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark, NJ. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey, 
nnnsylvanla  Station,  Newark,  N.J. 

D.  (6)    8250.     E.  (9)  8207.06. 

A.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users,  Suite 
«I7,  1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Associated  Third  Class  Mall  Users. 
D.  (6)   8300.     E.   (9)   8300. 

A  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons,  Inc.,  230  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  HI . 

D.  (6)  8600.     E.  (9)  850O. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  BuUdlng,  1920  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  89,478.18.     E.  (9)  89,478.18. 

A.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors. 60  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  86,286.60.     E.  (9)  85,760. 

A.  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Unes,  1725  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

E.  (9)    8210. 

A.  Association  on  Japanese  Textile  Imports, 
Inc.,  661  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  H.T. 
E.  (9)  81.000. 

A.  Robert  L.  Augenbllck.  1776  K  Street 
WW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  8200.     E.  (9)  82.60. 


A.  Richard  W.  AverlU,  Director,  Washington, 
Office,  American  Optometrlc  Association, 
1026  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c.^o 
J.  C.  TumbUn,  OX).,  Post  Offlce  Box  6147. 
KnoxvlUe.  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   8800.     E.  (9)   8301. 

A.  Michael  H.  Bader,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

A.  Mr.  Horry  S.  Baer,  1725  De  Sales  Street 
NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Association, 
1726  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  suite  400,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)  82,420. 

A.  John  C.  Bagwell,  Hawaiian  Sugar  Plant- 
ers' Association.  723  Investment  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
Honolulu.  Hawaii. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella.  CSeneral  Motora  Corp.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Qeneral  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Arthur  R.  Bamctt.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Eleculc  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   8149.60. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  214  Century  Building, 
Portland.  Oreg. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties.  Douglas  County  Court- 
house. Roseburg.  Oreg. 

D.  (6)   8900.    E.  (9)   8619.02. 

A.  A.  Wesley  Barthelmes,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America.  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.  (6)   8121.    E.  (9)   871. 

A.  Ross  Bass  Associates.  4000  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America, 
1  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   86350. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  Director  of  Govern- 
ment Relations  and  Services.  Ethyl  Corp.,  611 
Madison  Office  Bialdlng.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  611  Madison  Offlce  Build- 
ing. 1166  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   8460. 

A.  A.  David  Baumhart.  Box  663,  Lorain, 
Ohio. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  80  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)   8600.     E.   (9)   863.75. 

A.  Mrs.  DIta  Davis  Beard.  TTT  Building, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp.,  ITT  Building,  1707  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   82,460.    E.  (9)   83396. 

A.  Lowell  R.  Beck,  2100  M  street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Urban  Coalition  AcUon  Council,  2100 
M  street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)   8173.04. 

A.  Daniel  8.  Bedell.  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers.  8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


D.  (6)  $2.16835.    E.   (9)   8392.07. 

A.  James  F.  Bell.  1100  Coimectlcut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C, 

D.  (6)   81,187.60.    E.   (9)   8236.68. 

A.  Betty  Benford,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Association,  Inc., 
12S0  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  8300.    E.  (9)   8236. 

A.  Reed  A.  Benson.  John  Birch  Society. 
1038  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  The  John  Birch  Society.  Inc..  395  Con- 
cord Avenue.  Belmont.  Mass. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  8100.    E.  (9)   $30.41. 

A.  Walter  J.  Blerwagen,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.O. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird.  Esq.,  91S-ieth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Transamerlca  Corp..  Occidental  Center, 
Los  Angeles.  CTallf . 

E.  (9)   879.91. 

A.  Mr.  Sidney  W.  Bishop.  American  Insur- 
ance Association.  86  John  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  86 
John  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  83.66835.    E.  (9)   $86.10. 

A.  William  Rhea  Blake.  1918  North  Parkway, 
Memphis.  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Offlce  Box  12286.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

D.  (8)   83.630.06.     E.  (9)   $310.67. 

A.  Bluejay  OU  Co..  1108  National  Prese 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Blumberg,  Singer.  Ross.  Gottesman  It 
Gordon.  245  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Cigar  Manufacturers  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)   86,876,     E.  (9)   810030. 

A.  Eugent  F.  Bogan,  Began  &  Freeland, 
1000  16th  Street.  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  Borbrldge,  Jr..  'ninglt  Halda  In- 
dians of  Alaska,  Box  629.  Juneau.  Alaska. 

B.  Central  Council  cf  the  Tllnglt  &  Balda 
Indians.  Box  529,  Juneau.  Alaska. 

D.  (6)  $3,125  >    E.  (9)  $330.42. 

A.  a.  Stewart  Boswell.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  1120  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  In- 
stitute. 1501  Johnston  BtUldlng.  Charlotte, 
N.c. 

D.  (S).  $1.72830.     (9)   $143.41. 


1  This  sum  represents  allocation  of  50  per- 
cent of  total  salary  received  from  Central 
Council  of  Tllnglt  &  Halda  Indians  of  Alaska 
during  second  quarter  of  1970.  based  on  es- 
timate of  time  spent  on  matters  pertaining 
to  legislative  settlement  of  Alaska  Native 
land  claims. 
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A.  J,  Wiley  Bowen,  335  Pioneer  Buiming. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn, 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Assocl* 
atlon,  323  Pioneer  Building,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn, 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley,  1776  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

O.  (6)  S2.063.50.     E.  (9)  HSS.03. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady,  Highway  Department, 
American  Automobile  Association,  1713  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Brady,  Sheraton  Gibson  Hotel, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  at 
the  Beverage  Industry. 

A.  Ophalandus  Braaaeld,  1136  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace,  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  Solidarity  House.  80O0O 
East  Jeflerson  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich 

D.  (6)    4833.94.     E.    (9)    »272.70. 

A.  WUUam  C.  Brasbares.  Esq.,  Peabody, 
Rlvlln,  Kelly.  Cladouhos  &  Lambert,  1730  M 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool.  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Association,  1411  K  Street,  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)    «124.69. 

A.  Brickie  &  Baker,  1835  K  Street,  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Laundering  Jo- 
Uet,  m. 

D.  (6)  «l,0O0. 

A.  Parlce  C.  Brinkley,  1155  15th  Street  NW  , 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  As- 
sociation. 

A    wally  Briscoe. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.c' 
D.  (6)    8135.  E.   (9)    816.50. 

A.  Florence  L  Broadwell.  1737  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (01   $4,512.80.     E.  (9)   8931. 

A.  David  A.  Brody.  Antl-Defamatlon  League 
of  Bnal  Brlth.  1640  Rhode  Isla;'.d  Avenue 
NW,.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Antl-Defamatlon  League  of  B'nai  Brlth, 
315  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York   NT 

D.   (61   8350. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Hallway.  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  Elver  Road  Rose- 
mont.  ni. 

D.  (6)    815,604.43.     E.    (9)    815,604.43. 

A.  E.  Fontaine  Broun,  president.  Man- 
Made  Fiber  Producers  Association.  Inc  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  P.-oducers  Association. 
Inc..  3S0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N  Y 

E.  (91   875. 

A  J.  D.  Brown,  2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)    8300. 

A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Comlnco  American  Inc.,  West  818  River- 
side, Spokane.  Wash. 


A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ebasco  Industries. 
D.   (6)    81,250. 


A.  Brown  Lund  &  Levin,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp.,  80  Pine 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    8312.50.     E.    (9)    88.90. 

A.  Brown.  Lund  &  Levin.   1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Northwest  Power  Co.,  Public 
Service  Building,  Portland.  Oreg. 

E.  (9)    815J1. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  2000  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  oT  CPA's,  666  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  George  8.  Buck,  Jr.,  Post  Offloe  Box 
I22SS,  1918  North  Parkway,  Memphla,  Teim. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn. 

A.  Bulgarian  Claims  CJommittee,  c/o  Moore 
&  Schley.  Cameron  &  Co..  2  Broadway,  New 

York.  N.Y. 

E.   (9)    815.43. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn.  Consultant.  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Hearst  Corp.,  959  Eighth  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

E.  (91   $1,200. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Wa.shlngton.  D.C. 

B.  Paicel  Post  Association,  12JI  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)    8700. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  retained  by  Burger 
Tire  Consultant  Service,  250  West  57th  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Burger  Tire  Consultant  Service,  260 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.T. 

A.  George  J.  Burger,  vice  president  Wash- 
ington office.  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business,  921  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retained  by  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Business.  921  Washington  Build- 
ing, Wt>shington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    84.250.     E.   (9)    82,152.20. 

A.  Burley'  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Post  Office  Box  860,  Lexington 
Ky. 

D.  (6)   815.117.09.     E.  (9)    8589.35. 

A.  George  Bumham  IV,  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  steel  Corp.,  526  William 
Penn  Place.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.   (6)   8380.     E.   (9)   8288. 

A.  George  B.  Bumham.  120  C  Street  NE , 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Numerous  stockholders  of  the  Bumhaiji 
Chemical  Co.,  120  C  Street  NE,,  Washington 
D,G, 

D.  (6)   8310.     E.   (9»   8310. 

A.  Charles  S.  Burns.  American  Mining  con- 
gress, 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  8825. 

A.  David  Burpee.  Seed  Grower,  Poodhook 
Farms.  Doylestown.  Pa. 

B.  w.  Atlee  Burpee  Co..  18th  and  Bunting 
Park  Avenue,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  (B)  »n4.e6. 
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1635  Eye  Street         A.  George  Bursach,  National  Press  Bulla 
ing,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Bank  Directors 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  DC.  ' 

A.  Herbert  H.  Butler,  438  Pennsylvam. 
Building,  Washington,  DC.  ^^ 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  438  Pennsylvania  Buildiii» 
Washington,  D.C.  ^^' 

D.  (6)  8135.     E.  (9)  $370. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes,  1514  17th  Street  Kw 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Forum  Ijic 
328  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washingtonl 

E.  (9)  8340.39. 

A.  John  H.  Callahan,  lUE  Legislative  Reo- 
resentatlve,  1126  16th  Street  NW,.  Washhut 
ton,  DC.  ^^ 

B.  International  Union  of  Electrical  Radio 
a  Machine  Workers  AFI,-cio-CLC  li2« 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.  (6)  8875.     E.  (9)  $240. 

A.  Gordon  L.  Calvert,  426  13th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Investment  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  425  13th  Street  NW,.  Washington, 

D,    (6)    $2,000.     B   (9)    8948.70. 

A.  Donald  L.  Calvin,  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change,  11  Wall  Street,  New  York,  N.T 

B.  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  n  wall 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  82.000. 

A.  Carl  C.  Campbell,  Room  610.  Ring  Build- 
ing. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washmgton.  DC 

B,  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
Post  Office  Box  12286,  Memphis,  Tenn 

D,  (6)  892,30, 

A.  Charles  Argyll  Campbell,  1615  H  Street 
NW, -Washington.  DC. 

B.  Chamber  of  CTommerce  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW .  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A,  Ronald  A.  Capone,  Klrlin,  Campbell  tt 
Keating,  Farragut  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  European  Shipowners, 
30-32  St.  Mary  Axe,  London.  E.G.  3.  England. 

D.  (6)  85,625.     E.  (9)  8758.08 

A.  Michael  H,  Cardozo.  1  Dupont  Clrele 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  A.s3oclation  of  American  Law  Schools, 
1  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Norval  E,  Carey.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E    (91  $375, 

A.  Philip  Camp,  National  Marme  Engineers 
Beneficial  Association.  District  2.  650  Fourth 
Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

B.  National  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial 
Association.  District  2. 

D.  (61  81.000.     E.  (9)  8135. 

A.  Philip  Carllp,  Seafarers  International 
Union.  676  Fourth  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N.Y. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union. 

D.  (61  82.500,     E.  (9)  81.465. 

A.  CaroUnas  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Agents.  Inc..  501  Raleigh  BuUdmg.  Ra- 
leigh. N.C 

E.  (9)  8409. 

A.  Robert  S.  Carr,  Washington  representa- 
tive, Hiram  Walker  &  Sons.  Inc..  1220  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washington.  DC, 
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B,  Hiram  Walker  St  Sons,  Inc..  8232  Jeffer- 
goD  Avenue,  Detroit,  Mlcb. 

A.  Albert  A.  Carretta,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Vftsbln^on,  D.C. 

B,  Work  Glove  ManuXacturers  Association, 
1604  Cblcago  Avenue,  Evanston.  ni. 

p   (6)  $462.50. 

A,  John  R.  Carson,  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20 
Oievy  Chase  Circle,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1375. 

A.  Blue  A.  Canttenson. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
o^ve  Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box 
2351.  Denver,  Colo. 

A.  Eugene  C.  Carusl.  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  ol  Ne- 
oe»lty.  25  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   «100. 

A  Casey.  Lane  &  Mlttendorf,  26  Broadway, 

Hew  York.  N.Y. 

B.  South  African  Sugar  Association.  Posi 
OlBce  Box  507,  Durban,  South  Africa. 

E.  <9)    93.136.40. 

A  James  B.  Cash,  Jr..  Suite  1002,  81S  Con- 
oectlcut   Avenue    NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Pirk  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    «1.500.     E.    (9)    $104.80. 

A  E.  Michael  Caasady.  Water  Resources 
AiKiclated.  1130  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  COO. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Water  Resources  Associated.  1130  l7th 
Street   NW..   Suite    500,   Washlngon,   D.C. 

A.  Francis  R.  Cawley,  Agricultural  Publish- 
as  Association.  Wilson  Plaza  Building,  2425 
Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  Agricultural  Publishers  Association. 
Wilson  Plaza  Building.  2425  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)    $136.     E.    (9)    8125.27. 

A  Francis  R.  Cawley,  Harcourt,  Brace  & 
World.  Inc.,  1626  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Harcourt,  Brace  &  World,  Inc..  1625  Eye 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)    8140.     E.    (9)    8111.B4. 

A  Central  Coitncll  of  the  Tlinglt  and 
^da  Indians,  Box  539,  Juneau,  Alaska. 

E.  (9)    83,355.42. 

A  Chapman.  DiSalle  &  Friedman,  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts,  1012  South  Robertson  Boule- 
rard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

E.  (9)  $721.86. 

A  Chapman.  DiSalle  &  Friedman.  932 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Oame, 
Pteh,  and  Conservation  Commissioners.  Sec- 
retary's Office.  5727  Blake  Road,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

D.  (6)  867. 

A  James  W.  Chapman,  Retired  Officers  As- 
loclatlon,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  Association,  162S  I  SUeet 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   82,000. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman.  Industry-Govern- 
ment ReUtlons.  OMC.  1660  L.  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.   (6)    $2,300.     E.   (9)    $2,040.02. 


A.  Nell  L.  Chayet,  15  Court  Square,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

B.  Committee  for  Effective  Drug  Abuse 
Legislation,  Box  672,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washingttm,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $4,500.     E.   (9)   $4,440.05. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  American  Insurance 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  515.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW„  Suite  515,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)   8250. 

A.  Frank  Chelf.  Suite  303,  Congressional 
Plaza  Building,  220  C  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  M&ln  Street 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)    $1,800. 

A.  Mr.  A.  H,  Chesser,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Suite  704,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $7,500.     E.    (9)    8400. 

A.  Edwin  Chrlstlansou. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Cooperative 
Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  225 1 , 
Denver.  Colo. 

A.  Lowell  T.  Chrlstlson,  Special  Assistant 
for  Communications.  American  Optometrlc 
Associatton.  1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association.  J.  C 
Tumblin,  O.D..  Post  Office  Box  5147,  Knox- 
vilie.  Tenn. 

D.    (6)   8136.     E.   (9)   879.90. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  for  Postal  Reform, 
Inc..  206  Prentuer  Building.  1725  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  <6)  87,105.     E.  (9)  853,976.54. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  712 
Dupont  Circle  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $317.     E.  (0)  82.890.38. 

A.  Allen  C.  K.  Clark,  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  1730  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Earl  W.Clark. 

B.  Labor -Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.      (9)  $76.22. 

A,  Robert  M.  Clark,  The  Atchison.  Topeka 
&  Santa  Pe  Railway  Co.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  The  Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Rail- 
way Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago. 
111. 

E.  (9)  8300. 

A.  Clay  Pipe  Industry  Depletion  Commit- 
tee, Post  Office  Box  13126.  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A,  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Brands,  Inc.,  245  Park  Avenue, 

New  York.  N.Y. 
E,  (9)  $110. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brown  &  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.. 
Louisville.  Ky. 

E.  (9)  8110. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1176  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Philip  Morris  Inc..  100  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)  $110. 


A,  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Liggett  &  Myers  Inc.,  630  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York,  NY. 

E.  (9)  8110. 

A.  Earle  C.  Clements,  1776  K  Street  KW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  R.  J.  Reynolds  Industries,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

E.  (9)  $110. 

A.  Earle  C  Clements.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Walter  S.  Clement,  916  L'Enfant  Plaza. 
SW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co..  8  North 
Jefferson  Street.  Roanoke,  Va. 

D. (6>  8625.     E.  (9)  8145. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  McHwain  &  Fin- 
ney. 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Avco  Corp.,  750  Third  Avenue,  New  York. 
N.T. 

D.  (6)  81.350.     E.  <9)  $271. 

A.  CUfford.  Warnke,  Glass.  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney. 816  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  General  American  Transportation  Corp.. 
120  South  Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Clifford.  Warnke,  Glass.  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Owens- nitnois.  Inc..  Madison  Av«DU« 
and  St.  Clair  Street.  Toledo,  Ohio. 

A.  Clifford,  Warnke,  Glass,  Mcllwaln  &  Fin- 
ney, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation,  299  Mad- 
ison Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  College  of  American  Pathologlsu,  230 
North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 
D.  (6)   $4,875.     E.  (9)   84.466.30. 

A.  WlUlam  J.  CoUey.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  53S  Nortb 
Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111. 

D.   (6)    $2,062.50      E    (9)    $770.07. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  &  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D-C. 

B.  American  Footwear  Manufacturers  As. 
sociation.  Inc.,  342  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY-. 

D.  (61  8500.     E.  (9)  $475. 

A.  Corner.  Shannon.  RUl  &  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Boston  Herald  Traveler  Corp.,  300 
Harrison  Avenue.  Bo&ton  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E    (9t  8400. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  RUl  &  Edwards.  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Broiler  Council,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6»  8300 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  RUl  &  Edwards,  1625 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Toot  &  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee, c/o  Carpenter  Technology  Corp.. 
Reading,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  James  F.  CoUlns,  1000  letta  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Iron  &  Steel  Institute,  160 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  8500.     E.  (9)  8136. 
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A.  Paul  O.  CoUlQS,  The  Industrial  National 
Bank  of  Rhode  Island,  111  Westminster 
Street,  Providence.  R.I. 

B.  The  Indu.strlal  National  Bank  of  Rhode 
Island,  ill  Westminster  Street.  Providence. 
BX 

D.  (6)  •es.TS. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association.  702  Ma- 
jestic BuUdlug.  Denver,  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  703  Ma- 
jestic Building  Denver,  Colo. 

D.    (6)   (1,32S.     B.   (8)    H.03S. 

A.  Harrison  Combs,  Jr..  1437  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Mne  Workers  or  America,  900 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $3,931.98. 

A.  Committee  for  Automobile  Excise  Tax 
Repeal,  Pirragut  Building,  900  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.  (9)  «211.07. 

A.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  In  Public  Financ- 
ing, so  South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

O.  (6)  «250. 

A.  Congress  of  Railway  Unions.  400  Plret 
Street  NW.,  Room  800,  Washington  D.C 
D.  iO)   $1,482.40. 

A.  Raymond  P.  Conkllng.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

8.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street  New 
Tork,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)  $160.     E.  (9)  »274.62. 

A.  Howard  M.  Conner.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  243  Market 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (8)  »960.     E.  (9)  $530J4. 

A.  James  T.  Conner.  th»  Madison  Building. 
1154  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Agrlculfuril  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 

D.  (B)  8780.     E.  (9)  897.30. 

K.  John  A.  Connor.  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation. 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (B)  H,998.     E.  (9)  8176. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  Jr..  1100  Cdhnectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  341  Massachusetts  Ave- 
nue. Detroit.  Mich. 

O.  (6)  8435.     E.  (9)  8245. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Conway,  211  East  Chicago 
Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  American  Dental  Association,  311  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (B)  82.254.80. 

A.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
E   (5|  85  415.35. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook,  1130  t7th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
B  The  N.ittcnal  Waterways  Conference. 

A.  Howard  Lee  Cook.  Jr.,  1778  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  AssocUtlon,  S35  Dear- 
born Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  82.062  60.     E.  (9)  8883.58. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke.  200  C  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Httron  Street.  Chicago,  lU. 

D.  (8)  880.16. 


A.  Edward  Cooper. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America. 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  South  Lee  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va. 

B.  Portamouth-Klttery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  NJI. 

D.  (6)   83,760      E.  (9)  81,126.76. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries,  1056  West 
Hastings  Street,  Vancouver,  Canada 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  444  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  86.000.     E.  (9)  $36.50. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  U.S.A.,  1012  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  USA.,  69  East 
Van  Buren  street,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.    (6|    $1,730.     E.  $2,275. 

A  Oarreii  Coover.  215  Watergate  Building, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  30   West  Monroe  Street,   Chicago, 

D.  (6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $638. 

A.  Corcoran.  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe. 
1611  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Committee  for  Broadening  Com- 
mercial Bank  Participation  in  Public  Financ- 
ing. 50  South  La  Salle  St..  Chicago,  lU. 

A.  Corcoran,  Foley,  Youngman  &  Rowe 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Lilly  Endowment,  Inc..  914  Merchants 
Bank  Bldg..  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors,  1629  K  Street  KW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N  Y 
D.  (618175.     E.  (9)  8128.70. 

A.  Robert  M.  Coultas,  Suite  508.  1613  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1612  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C. 

D.  (6|  $250. 

A.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  201  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NE..  Washington   D  c 
D.    (6)    891.654.18.     E     (91    $64.458  33. 

A.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries  20 
North  Wackcr  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 

A.  Council  of  SUte  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wasblne- 
ton,  D.C.  " 

D.  (8)   8626.25.     E.  (9)   8B28.26. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Adhesive  &  Sealant  Council,  1410  Hig- 
gens  Road,  Park  Ridge,  nL 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  &  Loomia,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Corn  Millers  Federation,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Counlhan,  Casey  *  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D  C 

B.  Classroom  Periodical  Publishers  As- 
•oolatlon,  38  West  Fifth  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey,  &  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  2017  Walnut  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A.  Counlhan,  Casey,  ft  Loomis,  1000  Con. 
nectlcut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Jewelers  Vigilance  Committee  Inc  I5« 
East  62d  Street,  New  Tork,  N.Y.  " 

A.  Counlhan.  Casey,  &  Loomis,  lOOO  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kohler  Co.,  Kohler.  Wis, 

A.  Counlhan,  Osey,  tc  Loomis,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Linen  Supply  Association  of  America 
976  Arthur  Godfrey  Road,  Miami  Beach,  Pia! 

A,  Counlhan,  Casey,  &  Loomis.  1000  Con. 
nectlcut  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  83  Maiden  Lane,  New  Tork 
N.Y.  ^ 

A.  Raymond  L.  Courage,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Oas  Association 
( f  America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  801 
Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  8300. 

A.  Paul  L.  Courtney,  1126  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (4)  $300  or  less.  (8)  8300  or  less  (7) 
$300.     (8)  8600. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association.  1600  Masschusetts  Avenue  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Covington  U  Burling,  888  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  3001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  81.000.  (B)  $1,000.  (8)  $1,000. 
(12)  $14.67. 

E.  (4)  $2.30.  (B)  812.27.  (9)  $14.67. 
(11)  $14.57. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B  A.  P.  Moller.  8  Kongens  Nytorv,  Copen- 
hagen. Denma.-k. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  888  IBth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Assods- 
tlon,  2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washinic- 
ton.D.C. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown,  1621  New  Ramj>- 
shlre  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Research  Libraries,  1627 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  (6)  8600. 

A.  Cox.  Langford  &  Brown,  1521  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Collegiate  Athletic  AssoclaUon. 
Midland  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Gregory  B.  Craig,  328  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Project  Pursestrlngs.  328  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $881.49.     E.    (9)    81377^7. 

A.  W.  J.  Crawford.  P.O.  Box  3180.  Houston. 
Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co.,  Post  Offlce 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  Jay  Creswell.  Sr.,  Trustee  the  Univer- 
sal exchange.  Box  8701,  Orlando.  Pia. 

A.  Francis  D.  Cronin.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DO. 

B.  American  Mining  Oongresa,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   8475. 
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A  Mr  H.  C.  Crotty,  Brotherhood  of  Maln- 
teojnce'  of  Way  Employes,  12080  Woodward 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  J.  A.  Crowder,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Association  of  Wool  Manu- 
Iscturers,  1015  I8th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 

DC. 
D.  (8)   81,600. 

A  P  Bofley  Crowther  Sd,  American  Oas 
Association,   Inc.,   606   Third   Avenue,   New 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Culbertaon,  Pendleton,  1818  H  Street 
KW .  Washington.  D.C. 

B  Canned  Meat  Importers'  Association, 
';  North  American  Poods,  Division  of  Deltec 
International,  Ltd.,  401  North  Michigan  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $830.     E.  (»)  $ai4J7. 

A.  CUNA  International,  Inc..  1617  Sher- 
num  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 
D.  (6)   $3,102.69.     E.  (9)   $1,408.07. 

A.  John  T.  Curran,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  906  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

D    (6)   $8,999.99.     E.  (9)   (3,291.31. 

A.  John  R.  Dalton,  420  Merchants  Bank 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Associated  Railways  of  Indiana.  420 
Merchants  Bank  Building.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $2,083.33.     E.  (9)  8117.66. 

A.  John  Jay  Daly.  Direct  Mall  Advertising 
Association.  Inc.,  921  National  Press  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $3,260.     E.   (9)   81,160. 

A  John  C.  Datt,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  .American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  100 
Merchandise   Mart   Plaza,   Chicago,    111. 

D    (6)    $1,219.     E.   (9)    $32.85, 

A.  John  Davenport.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 200  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $190. 

A.  Aled  P.  Davles.  69  East  Van  Buren  Street, 
Chicago,  111. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  59  East  Van 
Buren  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $110.80. 

A  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  Association  of 
Chicago. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davta,  1  First  National  PUaa, 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co.,  30  West  Monroe  Street, 
Chicago,  Hi. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  ni. 

B.  Northwest  Industries,  Inc..  400  West 
Madison  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Charles  W.  Davis,  1  First  National  Plaza, 
Chicago,  HI. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  A  Co.,  926  South  Roman 
Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

E.  (9)  $57.15. 

A.  Charles  w.  Davla,  1  FInt  NaUoiul  Plu*. 
Chicago,  Hi. 


B.  Trans  Union  Corp.,  Ill   West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
E,  (9)  $48,03. 

A.  Fred  Davis,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  277  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

D.  (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  Davis,  Wright,  Todd,  Rlese,  &  Jonea. 
4300  Seattle-First  NaUonal  Bank  Building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

B.  ArcUc  Slope  Native  Association,  Post 
Office  Box  488,  Barrow,  Alaska. 

E.  (9)  $3398.10. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  733  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,350. 

A.  Donald  6.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  Prescription  Opticians,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Hidden,  Taylor,  i  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (8)  $760. 

A.  Dawson.  Quinn.  Hidden.  Taylor,  t  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  660  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulnn,  RlddeU,  Taylor,  *  Davto, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association,  Export 
Agency  Division,  New  Delhi.  India. 

D.  (6)  $20,000. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  RlddeU,  Taylor,  8i  Davis. 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ling-Temco-Vought.  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

A.  Charles  W.  Day.  Washington  Staff,  Ford 
Motor  Co.,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.    (6)    $128.     E,    (9)    $109. 

A.  Tony  T.  Dechant. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operatlve 
Union  oi  America,  Post  Offlce  Box  2251.  Den- 
ver, Ckjlo. 

D.   (6)   $2,500.     E.   (9)    $134.61. 

\.  DeHart.  Brolde  and  McCrory,  Inc..  Put- 
Uc  A.falrs  Counsel.  1150  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,.  Washingtan,  D.C. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,237.50.     E.  (9)   8204.81. 

A.  Richard  A.  Dell,  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW  .  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
soclaUon, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)   $150. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  InternaUonal 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway. 
New  York.  NY. 

D.    (6)    $6,250. 

A.  Max  A.  Detmey,  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankera  Associa- 
tion, 1629  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $900. 

A.  Lealie  E.  Dennis,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way. Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks.  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  nL 

D.  (S|   8818.36.     E.   (9)   $96.40. 

A.  C,  H.  DeVaney,  American  Farm  Bureau 
PederaUon,  425  13tL  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  lOOO 
Merchandlae  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago.  Dl. 

D.  (6)   $1,837.     E.  (9)   $64.96. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin.  1000  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc,  10  Rlchartls 
Road,  Kansas  City.  Mo. 

A.  CSeorge  S.  Dietrich,  Association  For 
Broadcast  Engineering  Standards,  inc.,  1130 
17th  street  NW,,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  For  Broadcast  Engineering, 
Standards,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon,  lOOl  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Department  of  Water  Resotu-ces,  State 
of  California,  Post  Offlce  Box  388,  Sacramen- 
to. Calif. 

D,  (B)   $2,453.81.     E.  (9)   8393.61. 

A.  Timothy  V,  A.  Dillon.  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sacramento  MuiUclpal  UtIUty  District, 
Post  (3ffioe  Box  16830,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

A.  ■nmolhy  V.  A.  Dillon,  1001  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DO. 

B.  Yuba  County  Water  Agency.  Marysville. 
Calif. 

D.    (61    $1225.28.     E.   (9)    $26.28. 

A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3736  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs.  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $16,375.     E.    19)    »4.696.16. 

A.  Discover  America  l^vel  OrganlzatioiiS, 
1100  Coim.  Ave.,  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 
D.   (6)    $63,083.33.     E.   (9)    $683.60. 

A.  William  H.  Dodds.  UAW,  1136  16th 
Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automobile. 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers of  America.  UAW.  80O0  East  JeOerson. 
Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  81.237.     E.  (91  $213.95. 

A.  C.  L.  Dorson,  Room  1128.  Warner  Build- 
ing. 501  13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Retirement  Federation  ol  Civil  Service 
Employees  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Warner 
Building,  501  13th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (8)  82.457.66.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Dow.  Lohnes  and  Albertson,  Suite  600, 
1225  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Newspaper  Committee  for  Cablevlslon. 
David  B.  Bradley.  Agent.  News  Press  ft  Ga- 
zette Co.,  Ninth  and  Edmond  streets,  St. 
Joseph.  Mo. 

A.  F.  Raymond  Downs.  1730  S  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B,  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co ,  301  East  sixth  Street,  Cmclnnatl,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $1.70.     E.  (9)  $1.70. 

A  Robert  H.  Doyle.  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, DC. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  83,281. 

A  Franklin  B.  Dryden. 
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B.  Tobacco  iD&tUute.  Inc..  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
O.  (G|  *200.     E.  19)  $150. 

A.  Evelyn  Dubrow. 

B.  Internatlcna]  Ladles'  Garment  Workere" 
Union.  1710  Broadway,  New  yorlc,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3,120.     E.  (9|  tl,9«3.32. 

A.  M.  L.  Dultors. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 20O0  Florida  Avenue  NW.  WashiniF- 
ton.  DC. 

D.  (6)  s«0. 

A.  J.  D.  Durand,  General  Counsel,  Asso- 
ciation of  Oil  Pipe  Lines  1725  K  street.  NW  . 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  AssoclaUon  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines,  1725  K 
street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  «210. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak.  American  Mining 
Congress.   1100  Ring  Building,   Washington, 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

O.  (6)  «975. 

A.  Roy  w.  Easly,  Association  of  Maximum 
Service  Tclecasiers,  Inc..  1735  De  Salles 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

O.  (6)  (£8.03. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,   1918  N,  Parkway 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
NaUonal  Cotton  Council  of  America. 

A.  J.  c.  B.  Ehringhaus.  Jr.,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  Suite  212,  300  New  Jer- 
sey Avenue  SE.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads 
American   Railroads   Building.   Washington! 

D.  (6)  «61.63.     E.  (9)  »ie9.39. 

A.  Harmon  L.  Elder.  1900  L  street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  WUson  E.  Hamilton  b  Associates,  Inc 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (8)  »e2S0.     E.  (0)  «43.0e. 

A.  John  Doyle  ElUott,  550  Qulncy  ^Street 
HyattsvlUe,  Md. 
D.    (6)   »2345.70.     E.   (9)   ♦3,552.81. 

A.  John  M.  Elliott,  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washln«on' 
D.C. 

A.  D.  A.  Ellsworth,  Brotherhood  of  Hall- 
way, Airlines  &  Steamship  Clerks,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Rallwav,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  8300  River'  Road.  Rosc- 
mont.  111. 

D.  (6)  $4519.74.     E.   (9)   $793  60 


B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 

D.  (6)  $2,575.     E.  (91  $35. 

A.  Richard  E.  Faggloll,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  DC, 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.,  30  RockefeUer  Plaza. 
New  Tork.  NT. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Fair,  815-16th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $5,720.50. 

A.  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America.  Poet  Office  Bos  2251.  Den- 
ver, Colo. 

D.  (6)  $73,623.71.     E.  (9)  $20,567.84. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst,  607  Ring  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  1500  Gulness  Tower.  1055  West 
HasUngs  Street,  Vancouver  1,  B.C 

D.  (6)  $7,749.99.     E.  (9)  $230. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Fierst,  607  Ring  Buildlne 
Washington,  D.C 

B.  Joint  Committee  of  Printing  &  Pub- 
lishing Industries  of  Canada,  117  Itellnton 
Avenue  East,  Toronto  12,  Canada 

D.  (6)  $999.99.     E.  (9)  S30. 

A.  Francis  S.  Pllbey,  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks,  817  14th  Street  NW..  WashlnK- 
ton.  DC. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks 
817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.   (8)    $3,739.77. 

A.  Thomas  W.  Fink.  Room  610  Ring  Build- 
ing. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  NaUonal  Cotton  CouncU  of  America 
P.O  Box  12285.  Memphis  Tenn. 

D.   (6)   $33.     E.   |9)   $15. 

A.  Firearms  Lobby  of  America,  415  2d  Street 
NE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $19,155.85.     E.  (9)  $20.89714. 

A.  MeUo  G.  Fish,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  AFI^CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)   $775.75.     E.   19)   $141.94. 

A.  William  J.  Flaherty,  1221  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  2725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Springs    Ky 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 
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A.  Richard  W.  Emory.  1400  MercantUe 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 

8.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair,  Tlmonl- 
um,  Md. 

E.   (9|    S63.78. 

A.  David  O.  Ersklne,  1629  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Assn 
1629  K  St.,  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $500. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  I6th  Street.  NW.  No 
611.  Washington.  DC. 

E.  (9)    $450. 

A.  John  D.  Pagan.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States.  200  Maryland  Avenue 
NE,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Roger  Fleming.  425  13th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  lOOO 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago  111 

D.    16)    $1,675.     E.    (9)    $23.15.  ' 

A.  Prank  U.  Fletcher,  1226  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  DC 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers. 420  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Law  Firm  of  Fletcher.  Hcald,  Rowell 
Kenehan  &  Blldreth,  1235  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Asfoclation  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers. 420  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Gene  N.  Pondren,  Box  192,  Taylor,  Tex. 

B.  Texas  Railroads. 

D.  (8)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $787.16. 

A.  Gordon  Forbes.  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing. St.  Paul.  Minn.  "^ 
B    Burlington  Northern.  Inc.,  et  al. 
O.    (6)   $500.       E.   (9)    $485.02. 


A.  James  W.  Forlstel.  1776  K  Street  Kw 
Washington,  DC.  ' 

B.  American    Medical    Assoclstion     535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  III 

D.   (6)   $2,250.     E.  (9)   $339.82. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Foulis,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  SiUte  1100.  Washington,  DC 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association,  425  13th  Street  NW..  Washlne 
ton.  D.C.  " 

D.   (8)   $300. 

A.  John  G.  Fox.  2000  L  Street  NW  Wajih 
Igton,  DC.  ■•      "" 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 
195  Broadway.  New  York,  NY 

D.  (6)  $133.32. 

A.  Walter  L  PrankUnd.  Jr.,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sliver  Users  Association.  1625  Eye  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   $624.90.     E.   (9)   $225.74. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick.  1618  H  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $4,125. 

A.  James  o.  Freeman,  812  Pennsylvania 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  States  Savings  &  Loan  League 
1 1 1  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago  ni  ' 

D.   (6)    $1,875.     E.   (9)   $62.      ' 

A.  Philip  p.  Friedlander.  Jr.,  1343  L  street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washlne- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $150.     E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legis- 
lation, 245  Second  Street  NW..  Washington, 

O.  (6)   $63,589.     E.  (9)  $16,028. 

A.  Frank  W.  Prlsk.  Jr.,  2600  Virginia  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  PubUc  Power  Association 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington  Dc' 

D.  (6)  $200.  Allocation  to  lobbying  Is  an 
estimate  of  the  pro-rate  share  of  time  spent 
on  this  activity. 

A.  Paula  Frohman,  2301  41st  NW„  WashlM- 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth,  367  State 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calll 

D,   (6)   $420.     E.  (9)  (85. 

A.  Bernard  Fuchs.  545  Fifth  Avenue  New 
York,  NY. 

B.  National  Association  of  Residents  li  In- 
terns Inc.,  292  Madison  Avenue.  New  York 
N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $607.50. 

A,  David  C.  Pullarton.  lOOO  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
daUon.  1000  Connecucut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C, 

D.  (6)  $396. 

A.  Garrett  Fuller.  1307  Wyatt  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B  United  Medical  Laboratories,  Inc .  6060 
NE  112th  Avenue,  Portland   Greg 

D.   (6)    $320.     E.   (9)   $14. 

A.  Oadsby  &  Haniuh,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co.,  Columbus.  Ga. 

A    Gadsby  &  Hannah.    1700  Pennsylvania 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
B.  Anchor  Corp..  et  al. 
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A.  James  E.  Qaffig&n,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW-, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association,  221 
West  57tli  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  eioo. 

A.  Henry  E.  Gardiner.  Anaconda  Co.,  1511 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anaconda  Co.,  25  Bros-dway.  New  YorK, 
N.V. 

D.   [G)    $7S0.     £.   (9)    $15. 

A.  William  B.  Gardiner.  Assistant  Director 
of  Legislation,  Disabled  American  Veterans. 
1331  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $4,500. 

A.  Marlon  R.  Garstang,  30  F  Street  NW  . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
p  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    l6)    »2O0- 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 1901  North  Port  Myer  Drive,  Arlington, 
Va. 

A.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1726  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  V/ashtngton.  D.C. 

A.  Jos6  A.  Gemell,  1250  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,   Suite   540,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)    «3O0.O2.     E.   i9)    $323. 

A.  Arthur  P.  Glides,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

B.  International  Union  of  United  Brewery. 
Plour.  Cereal.  Soft  Drink,  and  Distillery 
Workers  of  America,  2347  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. 

E.  (9)    $66.91. 

A  Joseph  S.  Gill,  16  East  Broad  Street. 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

B.  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broud  Street,  Columbus.  Ohio. 

E.   (9>    $232.73. 

A-  Howard  F.  Gillette.  Jr.,  328  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Project  Pursestrlngs,  328  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $623.50.     E.    (9)    $661.86. 

A.  Dave  Glvens,  Tennessee  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation. 916  Nashville  Trust  Building.  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. 

B.  Class  I  Railroads  In  Tennessee. 

D.  (6)    $4,375.     E.    (9)    $1,628.31. 

A.  James  M.  Goldberg.  American  Retail 
Federation.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $1,260. 

A.  Don  A.  Goodall.  416  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Cyauamld  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
D.   (6)    $220.     E.   (9)    $66.17. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow.  828  Midland  Bank 
BuUding.  MlnneapoUs.  Minn. 

B.  Cn^  Quality  Council.  828  Midland  Bank 
BuUdlng.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

D.   (6)    $4,825.50.     E.   (9)   $417.07. 

A  W.  s.  Gookin.  403  North  Brown  Avenue, 
Soottsdale.  Ariz. 


A.  Frederick  D.  Goss,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Wahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation. 1000  OonnecUcut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $216. 

A.  Government   Employes   CouncU,   AFI^ 

CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $12^15.88.     £.    (9)    $5,636.68. 

A.  Donald  E.  Graham.  1129  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
Uves,  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.    ^6)    $1,437.76.     E.    (9)    $69.27. 

A.  Cornelius  R.  Gray.  1712  G  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  1712 
G  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  James  A.  Gray.  2130  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NTV..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders  Asso- 
ciation, 2139  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   9,375.     E.  (9)   $402.30. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  1735  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.,  160  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,300.     E.  (9)   $185. 

A.  Mrs.  Virginia  M.  Gray.  3501  Williams- 
burg Lane  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Citizens  Conunittee  for  UNICEP.  20  E 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $175.     E.    (9)    $65.67. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson,  Union  Pacific  Rail- 
road. 611  Idaho  BuUdlng.  Boise.  Idaho. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  1416  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Neb. 

E.  (9)   $707.34. 

A.  Clifford  P.  Greek.  American  Educational 
Publishers  Institute.  432  Park  Avenue  South, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  American  Educational  Publishers  Insti- 
tute, 432  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.  (6)   $260. 

A.  WUliam  G.  Grelf,  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Pred  J.  Grelner,  Evaporated  Milk  Asso- 
ciation, 910  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Evaporated  Milk  Association,  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Grlner,  American  Federation 
cf  Government  Employees.  400  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  400  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (61    $11,596.90.    E.    191    &38.714.57. 

A.  James  J.  Gudinis.  Highway  Depar*ment. 
American  Automobile  Asscclatlon.  1712  G 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  .American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Dr.  Harry  P.  Guentber,  National  As- 
sociation of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks,  :i01 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
State  Banks.  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $950. 


A.  Jerome  R.  Oulau,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  921  Washington  BuUding,  15th 
Street  and  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (6)  $2,000.     E.    (9)   $120. 

A.  Robert  J.  Habenicht,  1400  South  Joyce 
Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  A.  H.  Robins  Co..  Inc.,  1407  Cummlnga 
Drive.  Richmond,  Va. 

D.  <6)  $300.     E.   (9)  $250. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  APL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100 
Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)   $134.22. 

A.  Hoyt  S.  Haddock. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.     E.    (9)  $72.49. 

A.  John  P.  HaU,  National  Forest  Producu 
Association,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E.  (9)   $24.09. 

A.  J.  G.  Hall  Industry -Government  Rela- 
tions. General  Motors  Corp.,  Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.    (6)  $4,500.     E.   (9)  $2,227.42. 

A.  Keith  HalUday.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Third-Class  MaU  Users,  1735 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $300. 

A.  Norman  S.  HalUday,  Magazine  Publish- 
ers Association.  Inc..  1629  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Bdagazlne  Publishers  A-ssoclatlon,  Inc.. 
575  Lexington  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

D.    (6)  $2,500.     E.    (9)  $1,016.61. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Halsted,  201  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World. 
O.   (6)  $6,749.98. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  &  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Courier  Corp..  2  Nevada  Drive. 
Lake  Success  (NHP-PO).  N.Y. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan,  Park  St  Saunders,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Labor  Law  Study  Committee.  888  I7th 
Street  NW.,  Washington. DC. 

D.  (6>  $760.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Hamel.  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  School  Supply  &  Equipment 
Association.  79  West  Monroe  Street,  Chl- 
ca-^o.IU. 

D   (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Hamel,  Morgan.  Park  &  Saunders.  888 
nth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc.,  845 
Third  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  <6)  $250.     E.  49)  $1S. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton.  National  OouncU 
of  Parmer  Cooperatives.  1129  20th  Street 
NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,463.74.     E.  (9)  $41.97. 
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A.  Edward  P.  Harding,  140  New  Montgom- 
er>'  Street,  San  Pranclaco.  Calif. 

B.  Pacific  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  140 
New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Pranclaco, 
Calif. 

D  («)  $374.     E.  (9)  8679.07. 

A.  FrankUn  Hardlnge.  Jr.,  144  Wentworth 
Ave..  Pasadena.  Calif. 

B.  California  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1444 
Wentworth  Ave.  {Post  Office  Box  R),  Pasa- 
dena, Calif. 

D.  t6)  ai.800.^ 

A.  William  E.  Hardman.  1411  K  Street  KW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Tool,  Die  &  Precision  Machin- 
ing Aascx:latlon,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
ington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  81.109.63. 

A-  Eugene  J.  Hardy.  916  I6th  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 

D.  <6)  82.500.     E.  (9)  8113.41. 

A.  Andrew  E.  Hare,  1315  I6th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  88.36. 

A.  Mrs.  Mildred  B.  Harman,  Representative 
Bureau  of  L^lslatlon,  National  WCTU,  Suite 
640.  Warner  Building,  I3th  anC  E  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Woman's  Christian  Tem[}er- 
ance  Union.  1730  Chicago  Avenue,  Evan- 
ston.ni, 

D.  (6)  $826.     E.  (9)  8409.18. 

A.  William  B.  Harman.  Jr..  American  Life 
Convention.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Life  Conventiou,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago,  ni. 

D,  (6)  8440.    E.  (9)  8361.  78. 

A.  L.  James  Harznanson,  Jr.,  National  Coun- 
cil of  Parmer  Cooperatives,  1 129  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Dennis  E.  Hart.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (In- 
diana), lOOO  16th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (8)  8996.     E.  (9)  $16.74. 

A.  F.  Donald  Hart.  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  605  Third  Avenue.  New  Tort.  N.T. 

B.  American  Ciaa  Association.  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.T. 

A.  David  Hartsough,  245  Second  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $954. 

A.  Clifford  J.  Harvlson,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Lewis  B.  Hastings,  Automobile  Manufac- 
turers Association,  Inc.,  1619  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc..  320  New  Center  Biaidlng,  Detroit,  Mich. 

D. (6)  8600. 

A.  Michael  D.  Hathaway.  2000  Florida  Av- 
enue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  norlda  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $160. 


A.  Paul  M.  Hawkins.  1701  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $144.38.    E.  {9}  $20.06. 

A.  Kit  H.  Haynes,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  426  13th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bxireau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $86.48. 

A.  Hays  &  Hays,  Warner  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D,c. 

B.  Motor  Commerce  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road,  Lexington,  Ky, 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1701  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 
D.    (6)    $498.87.     E.    (9)    $498.87. 

A.  Patrick  B.  Healy,  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   <6)   $300.     E.    (9)   $167.10. 

A.  George  J.  Hecht,  52  Vanderbllt  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.T. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee,  Inc.,  20 
E   Street   NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Kenneth  G.  Heisler.  1200  17th  Strwt 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A-  Ross  E.  Heller.  100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
riation,  100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $579. 

A.  Phil  D.  Helmlg.  1025  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Atlantic  RIchHeld  Co,,  717  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York.  NY. 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  B.  W.  Henderson.  908  West  Broadway. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association.  101  East 
High  Street.  Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  i9)  $130.52. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly.  160  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  NT. 

B.  Mobil  OH  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.     E.  (9)  $534,55. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester,  attorney.  432  Shore- 
ham  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park  Ave- 
nue. New  Tork.N.T. 

A.  Clinton  M.  Hester.  432  Shoreham  Build- 
ing, Washington.  DC. 

B.  Savage  Arms.  Westfleld.  Mass.,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  $33,06. 

A.  Law  offices.  Hester  St  Stone,  432  Shore- 
ham  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  States  Brewers  Association,  635 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  Tork.  N.T. 

E.  (9)  $214.60. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  1133  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)  $283.87. 

A.  M.  F.  HIcklln.  507  Bankers  Trust  Build- 
ing. Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association.  607  Bankers 
Trust  Building.  Des  Molnee,  Iowa. 


E.    (9)  $222.57. 

A.  George  T.  Hlggins,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  341  Massachusetts  A^*e- 
nue.  Detroit,  Mich. 

D.   (6)  $375.     £.  (9)  $126. 

A.  John  W.  HIght,  Committee  for  a  Na- 
tional Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  Natlo:ial  Trade  Policy.  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

D.   (6)  $100. 

A.  James  J.  HUI,  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union,  AFL-CIO.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
6025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW,,  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Harry  R.  Hlnton,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  .. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  536 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.    (6)  $2,100.     E.  (9)  $761.07. 

A.  Mrs.  Mae  Hlpsley,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  635 
North  Dearborn  Sueet.  Chicago.  HI. 

D.    (6)  $787.60.     E.  (0)  $85,04. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart,  2600  Vii^nla  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $350.' 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center,  Plttsburgb. 
Pa. 

D.  <6)  $900.     B.  (0)  $195. 

A.  Irvln  A.  Hoff,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  United  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation, 1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hughes  Tool  Co..  Houston.  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $29,311.25.     E.  (9)  $267.85. 

A.  Lee  B.  Holmes,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)     $760.     E.    (9)    $6,797. 

A.  John  M.  Holt.  307  East  McCarty  Street, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

B.  Eli  Lilly  &  Co.,  307  East  McCarty  Street. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $151.60.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  John  W.  Holton,  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue.  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.   (6)   $1,750.     E.  (9)   $34JM). 

A.  Edwin  M.  Hood.  Shipbuilders  Council 
of  America,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Shipbuilders  CouncU  of  America,  1730 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Bouse. 


*  Allocation  to  lobbjrlng  Is  an  estimate  of 
the  pro-rate  share  of  time  spent  on  this 
activity. 
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B.   American    Frozen   Food   Institute,   919 
13th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  1225  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Enterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate  Plaza, 

Northbrook.  HI, 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  :226  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Allstate  Instirance  Cos.,  AUsUte  Plaza, 
Northbrook.  Hi. 

A.  Charles  L.  Huber,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  1221  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Springs,  Ky. 

D.   (6)    $6,875.     E.   (9)    $955.70. 

A.  Edward  W.  Hummers,  Jr..  Fletcher, 
Heald.  Roweli,  Kenehan  &  HUdreth.  1225 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  FM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Aevnue.  New  Tork,  NT. 

A.  DavltP-J.  Humphreys.  Paulson,  Hum- 
phreys &  Leach.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Mobile  Housing  Association  of  America. 
39  Souih  LaSalle  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $3,000.     E.    (9)    8365.24. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys.  Air  Transport 
Association  of  America,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association.  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $320,     E.   (9)    $94.75. 

A.  James  L.  Huntley,  Retail  Clerks  Inter- 
national Association,  AFL-CIO.  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  International  Association, 
1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $5,200.     E.   <9)    $1,310.10. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson.  Jr.,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Archltecu. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,000.     E.   (9)    $3,454. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Professional  Advocacy 
Before  Government  Officials  and  Law-making 
Bodies,  Post  Office  Box  2255,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Norman  E.  Watklns,  Washington,  D.C, 
Secretary,  et  al, 

E.  (9)    $253. 

A.  Elmer  P.  Hutter,  Poet  Office  Box  2255, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Elmer  P.  Hutter.  Post  Office  Box  2255. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $5. 

A.  Gerald  Hyland,  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc..  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D,   (6)    $77538.     E.   (9)    $47.36. 

A.  Frank  N.  Ikard.  1271  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.T. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  Room  808. 
135  Bast   nth  Place.  Chicago,  HI. 

B,  Illinois  Railroad  Association,  Room  808, 
135  East  nth  Place,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   <6)    $3,186.60.  B.    (9)    $2,658.86. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Immlng.  United  Fresh  Prult 
h  Vegetable  Association,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion, 777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  Independent  Broker  Dealers'  Trade  As- 
sociation. 1570  Main  Street,  Springfield.  Mass, 

E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL-CIO, 
815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.   (6)  $6,430.28.     E.   (9)    $6,430.28. 

A.  Harry  A.  Inman,  1300  17tb  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  New  York  Botanical  Garden,  Bronx 
Park.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Institute  for  Rapid  Transit,  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bl-State  Transit  System,  et  al. 
D.  <6)  $1,500.  E.  (9)  $43. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades,  217  North  Sixth  Street. 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $43,952.  E.  (9)  $16,711.91. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters, 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW„  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9j    $14,907.76. 

A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $2,512.90, 

A.  Iron  Ore  Lessors  Association,  Inc..  ISOO 
First  National  Bank  Building,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
D.   (6)    84.468.41.  E.    (9)    $13,868. 

A.  William  E.  Isaefl,  American  Automobile 
Association.  1712  G  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Robert  C.  Jackson.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute,  Inc.,  Suite  840. 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1601  Johnston  Building,  Charlotte,  N.C. 

D.    (6)    82.750.     E,   (9)    $220.73, 

A.  Raymond  M.  Jaoobson,  1819  H  Street 
NW.,   Suite   800,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Consulting  Plan- 
ners. 1819  H  Street  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washing- 
ton, D.C 

D.   (6)    $2,250. 

A.  Walter  K.  Jaenicke,  Legislative  Rela- 
tions. National  Forest  ProducU  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6»    $700.     E.   (9)    $215. 

A.  Robert  L.  James,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Bank  of  America  N.T.  and  S.A.,  Bank  of 
America  Center,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)    $45.     E.   (9)    $60. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League, 
1634  Poet  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

E.  <9)   $200. 

A.  Daniel  Jaspan.  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors,  Post  Office  Box  1924, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors, Post  Office  Box  1924,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $7,687.99.     E.   (9)    $73.10. 

A.  Chas.  B.  Jennings,  1712  Eye  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B,  American  Stock  Yards  Association,  1712 
I  Street  NW..  Washington. 

D.  (6)   8400. 


A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson.  American  Mining 
Congress.  llOO  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $725. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson,  600  Bulkley  Building, 
Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association,  600 
Bulkley  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

A.  James  A.  Johnson,  328  Pennsylvania 
A%'enue,  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Project  Pursestrings,  328  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $623.50.     E.    (9)  $335.30. 

A.  Reuben  L.  Johnson. 

B.  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Operatlve 
Union  of  America,  Post  Office  Box  2251  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

D.   (6)    $4,666.02.     E.    (9j    $107.39. 

A.  Spencer  A.  Johnson.  National  Home 
Furnishings  Association.  1025  Vermont  Ave- 
nue. NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Association, 
1160  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago,  HI 

D,   (6>   $300. 

A.  Ned  Johnston.  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactiirers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1 105  Barr  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Herbert  Jolovltz. 

B.  National  Cable  Televialon  Association, 
Inc.,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C, 

D.    (6)  $130.     E.    (9)  $16. 

A.  Albert  Jones,  1730  Rhode  Itland  Ave- 
nue, NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc..  1617  Shcr- 
mui  Avenue.  Madison,  Wis. 

D.   (6)   $735.     E.    (9)   $277.69. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  The  Signal  Cos, 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

B.  The  Signal  Cos.,  Inc..  1010  WUsblre 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 

A.  George  Bliss  Jones.  Alabama  Railroad 
Association,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  1002 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

A.  L.  Dan  Jones,  110  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

£.   (9)   $2230. 

A.  Dr.  Oliver  H.  Jones.  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association.  1707  H  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bs  nkers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica,   1707   H   Street   NW..   Washington,   D.C. 

D.    (6»    $400.   E.    (9)    $1,916. 

A.  Ardon  B.  Judd.  Jr.,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Dresser  Industries,  Inc.,  1100  Connecti- 
cut Avenue.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Francis  M.  Judge,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.8.A., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Thomas  P.  Kerester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  QuU  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
D.    (6)  $760.     E.  (9)  $160. 

A.  Frank  M.  Karsten,  810  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 
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B.  AfflUaied  OovernmcDt  Organlzatlotu, 
Brooklyn  l.  N.r. 

D.  <8)    eiOO.     E.    (9)    »31.8S. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Katz.  1400  Mercantile  Trust 
Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.,  Tunonlum  State  Fair  Grounds, 
TUnonituu,  Md. 

E.  (9)    (63.78. 

A.  Carleton  R.  Kear,  Jr.,  Retired  Officers 
AASOdaUon,  1623  Eye  Street  KW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Retired  Officers  AasociaUon.  1625  Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $750. 

A.  Howard  B.  Keck.  1801  Avenue  of  the 
Stars,  Los  Angeles.  CalU. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co.,  1801  Avenue  ot 
the  Stars.  Los  Angeles,  CalU. 

E.  *300. 

A  W.  M.  Keck.  Jr.,  1801  Avenue  or  the 
Stars—Suite  1110.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

B.  The  Superior  OU  Co..  1801  Avenue  of 
the  Stars.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

E.  tS)   *27S. 

A.  Charles  C.  Keeble,  Post  Office  Box  2180, 
Houston,  Tex. 

B.  Humble  Oil  U  Re&nmg  Co..  Post  Office 
Box  2180,  Houston,  Tex. 

E.    (9)    $19.60, 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney,  American  Retail 
Federation,  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

E.   (9)    $1,250. 

A.  James  C.  Kelley,  150O  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Machine  Tool  Distributors 
Association,  160O  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  T.  Kelly,  Pharmaceutical  Manu- 
facturers Association,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Edward  P.  Kenehan,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  .Association  of  PM  Broadcast- 
ers, 420  Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Harold  L.  Kennedy.  Marathon  Oil  Co., 
420  Cafrltz  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio. 
E.  (9)   8115.40. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy.  Jr..  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  &  Steamship  Clerks.  400 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  it 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road,  Rose- 
mont,  lu. 

O.  (S)   $4,119.98.     E.  (9)  $606.23. 

A.  Robert  F.  Kennon.  356  St.  Charles 
Street.  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B,  Stroock  &  stroocfc  b  Lavan,  61  Broad- 
way. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $1,500.     E.   (9)    $363.36. 

A.  Franklin  E.  Kepner,  The  Berwick  Bank 
Building.  Berwick.  Pa. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  Pennsylvania, 
Room  1022  Transportation  Center.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 

D.   (8)   $1,800.     E.  (9)   $30703. 

A.  J.  Don  Kerlin.  1108  Stuart  Road,  Hem- 
don,  Va. 

B.  Time,  Inc..  RockefeUer  Center.  New 
York.  N.T. 

D    (6)   $425.     E.  (9)   S450. 


A.  Charles  L.  King.  Munsey  Building,  1329 
E  Street  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Air  Line  Pilots  Association,  Interna- 
tional, 1329  E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (6)   $71. 

A.  Charles  L.  King.  American  Life  Con- 
vention, 1701  K  street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East 
Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago,  IlL 

D.   (6)   $90.     E.   (9)    $S. 

A.  Jt^eph  T.  King,  36O0  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Counsel  for  Associated  EqtUp- 
ment  Distributors. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.     E.  (9)  $1,065.93. 

A,  Mr.  WUIIam  s.  Kingman.  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel,  Suite  1-340,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Continental  Telephone  Corp.,  222  South 
Central,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

A.  Klridand,  Ellis,  Hodson,  ChalTetz,  Mas- 
ters &  Rowe,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America,  Inc., 
1133  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Herbert  C.  Klrsten,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)   $3,560.     E.  (9)   $260.54. 

A.  Ernest  A.  Klstler,  901  Hamilton  Street, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  901 
Hamilton  Street,  Allentown.  Pa 

D.  (6)  $770.     E.  (9)  $615.79. 

A.  James  D.  Klttelton.  American  Mining 
Congress.  IIOO  Ring  BuUdlng.  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $575. 

A.  Ralph  W.  Kittle,  International  Paper 
Co.,  220  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  NY. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Robert  E,  Kline,  Jr.,  409  LaSalle  Build- 
ing, 1028  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Bowling  Proprietors  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  West  Higgius  Road.  Hoffman 
Estates.  lu. 

D    1 6)  $1,250.     E.  (9)  $66.19. 

A.  James  P.  Kmetz.  1437  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  900 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C. 

D.  (6)  $5M4. 

A,  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  American  Mining 
Congress.  llOO  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  18)  $475. 

A.  Robert  M.  Koch.  1315  i6th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  Inc.,  1315 
leth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

E.  r9l   $31.60. 

A.  Komlners,  Port.  Schlefer.  Parmer  & 
Boyer,  5th  Floor.  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  American  Ship- 
ping. 1120  Connecticut  Ave.  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $81.06. 

A.  Horace  E.  Komegay,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


B.   The   Tobacco    Institute.   Inc.,    1776   K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,000.     E.    (9)    $175. 

A.  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  United  Steelwork- 
era  of  America,  1001  Connecticut  .Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steeiworkers  of  America,  150o 
Commonwealth  Bulidiug,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

D.   (6)    $3,877.60.     E.   (9)    $1,294.50. 

A.  June  Kysiiko  Kraeft.  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 200O  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6)  $170. 

A.  Oermalne  Krettek,  20O  C  Street  SE. 
Washington,  D.C.  ' 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)    $637.80. 

A.  Uoyd  R.  Kuhn,  Aerospace  Industries 
Association.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  Inc.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

O.  (6)   $5,784.     E.  (9)    $900.16. 

A.  Labor  Bureau  of  Middle  West,  1155  15;h 
St.  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee, 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

B.  Labor-Management   Committee. 
D.  (6)   $9,873.     E.  (9)   $8,612.28. 

A.  John  P.  Lagomarclno,  2100  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council,  2100 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $312.11. 

.\.  Mr  \  M  Lampley,  400  First  Street  NW,. 
Suite  704.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Transportation  Union,  Railroad 
Labor  Union  40O  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C 

D.   (6)    $7,000.     E.   (9)    $200. 

A.  Ronalu  A.  Lang,  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY. 

B.  Synthet.c  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  NY 

A.  Asger  P.  Lsnglykke,  1913  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  for  Microbiology.  1913 
Eye  Street  NW,,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Albert  Lannon.  1341  O  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union  150  Oolden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco,  Calif 

D.  (6)   $3,610.68.     E.   (9)   $329.80. 

A.  James  J.  LaPenta,  Jr..  905  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Laborers'  Internauonal  Union  of  Nortb 
"America.  906  10th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)    $470  63. 

A.  Oleim  T.  Lashley,  Public  Relations  and 
Civic  Activities.  District  of  Columbia  Divi- 
sion. American  Automobile  Association.  1712 
O  Street  NW  .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  District  of  Columbia  Division,  American 
Automobile  Association,  1712  Q  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C, 

A.  Donald  r.  Lavanty.  American  Op- 
tometnc  Association  1026  17tli  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  American  Optometnc  Association,  % 
J.   C.   Tumblin.   OJ>.  Post  Office   Box  5147, 

iOioxville.  Teun. 

D.   (61    >384.50      E.    (9)    »363.50. 

A.  Law   Stuaents  Against   The  War,  Inc.. 
815  17th  Streei  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    93,276.22.     E.   (9)    $3,003.63. 

A.  Oeorge  H  Lawrence,  American  Oas  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  1660  L  street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Oas  Association,  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    942o.     £.    (9)    tllO. 

A  Wilhan:  Lazarus,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, 1616  a  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Amerlcaai  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,250. 

A.  Paul  Leach.  328  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Project  Pursestrlngs,  328  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  <6t  $559.01.     E.  (9)  $2,138. 

A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  and 
Development.  Inc..  390  Ptandome  Road,  Man- 
hasset.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $656.84.     B.  (9)  $656.84. 

A.  Robert  F.  Lederer,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
Inc..  835  Southern  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $20.     E.  (9)  $267,84, 

A.  Charles  W.  Lee,  Suite  302.  Congres- 
sional Hotel,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Emergency  Committee  for  Pull  Funding 
of  Education  Programs,  300  New  Jersey 
Avenue  S.E.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $500.00.     E.  (9)  $50.00. 

A,  Legislation  for  Animal  Welfare,  Inc., 
3045  P  Street  NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C. 

E.  (9^   $91.52. 

A.  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Committee 
for  a  National  Trade  Policy,  Inc.,  1028  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW„  Washington,  D,C. 

D,  (6)  $2,148.     E.  (9)  $1,446.19. 

A.  Robert  J.  Leigh,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lennartson.  Railway  Progress  In- 
stitute, 1 140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  U40  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Waalilngton.  D.C 

D.  (6)   $10,999.98. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Waterwavs  Operators. 
Inc..  1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  <6)  $4,500.     E.  (&)  $18.95. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symln^on.  Martin  &  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Committee  of  Producers  of  Ferroalloys 
and  Related  Products,  c'o  Leva.  Hawes. 
Symington,  Martin  &  Oppenheimer. 

A.  Morris  J,  Levin,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Arden  Publishing  Co..  Tucson,  Ariz. 
D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  J.  Stanly  Lewis,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,103.50. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc.,  130  Third  Street  SE., 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    913.608.57.     E.    (9)    $14,962.29. 

A.  Herbert  Uebenson,  National  Small  Busi- 
ness Association,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $4,500.     E.  (9)   $1,200, 

A.  John  Llndow,  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  Lester  W.  Llndow,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters,  Inc.,  1735  De  Sales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  {6(  $217.17      E.  (9)  $3. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause,  Loyalty  Building.  Portland,  Oreg, 

B.  Master  Contracting  Stevedore  Associa- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Coast,  Inc..  San  Francisco. 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,700.     E.  (9)  $941,87. 

A.  Lindsay,  Nahstoll,  Hart,  Duncan,  Dafoe 
&  Krause.  Loyalty  Building.  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  National  Maritime  Compensation  Com- 
mittee, Loyalty  Building.  Portland,  Oreg, 

A.  Edward  Lippert,  1816  South  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action  1424 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $2,625.09.     E.    (9)    9543.96. 

A.  Charles  B.  Llpsen.  Retail  Clerks  Inter- 
national Association.  APL-CIO.  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Clerks  Internatlon.il  Association. 
APL-CIO.  1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,077.     E    (91  $894.53. 

A.  Robert  G.  Lltschert.  1140  ConnecUcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos., 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wasblneton, 
D.C. 

D.  (61  9535.50,     E.  (9)  9331.38. 

A.  Livestock  Producers  Committee.  2000 
NBC  Building,  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

B.  Livestock  Producers  Committee.  2000 
NBC  Building.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  959.000,     E,  (9)  993,000. 

A.  Pam  H.  Long.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co..  30  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York.  NY. 

E,  (9)  919.50. 

A,  James  P,  Lovett.  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Westingbouse  Electric  Corp..  3  Qateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

D.  (6  I  $700.     E.  (9)  $200. 


B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  50  West  50th  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  Milton  P.  Lunch.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  SUeet  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Clarence  T.  Lundqiust,  4822  Tllden 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

B.  Menswear  Retailers  of  America,  National 
Press  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

D,  (6)  $8. 

A.  H  E.  Mahlman.  American  Optometnc 
Association.  1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Optometrlc  Association,  c/o 
J.  C.  Tumblin.  CD.,  Post  Office  Box  5147. 
Knoxville,  Teuu. 

D.  (6)  $700,     E.  (9)  $23.85. 

A.  Robert  L.  Ualer,  900  -  17th  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  -  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Andre  Malsonpierre.  686  lUh  Street 
1«W..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Cliicago,  III. 

E.  C9j  $1,070. 

A.  William  J,  Malatesia,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Industrial  Bankers  Associa- 
tion. 1629  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $750, 

A.  Ben  J.  Man.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $1,200.     E.    (9)   9529.40. 

A.  Carter  Manasco.  6032  Chesterbrook 
Road,  McLean.  Va. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. 1130  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $6,625.     E,   (9)   $120.40, 

A.  Mike  Manatos.  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co..  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

D.  16}   $133.     E.    (9)   $184.70. 

A.  Man-Mide  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  350  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $875. 

A.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Asftoclatlon, 
Inc..  1826  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)  $5,000.     E.    (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Olya  Margolin,  National  Council  of  Jew- 
ish Women.  Inc..  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  1 
West  47th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)   $3,250.     E.    (9)  9184.76. 

A.  Rodney  W,  Markley.  Jr.,  Pord  Motor  Co., 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

A.  Edwin  E  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building. 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 

D.   (6)   $3355.10.     E.   (9J   $342.09. 


A.  Wilbur  C.  Lowrey.  Shell  Oil  Co..  1700  K  A.  Winston  W.  Marsh,  1343  L  Street  NW.. 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  Washington.  DC. 
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B.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Recreaders  As- 
loclatlon.  Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  WuUng- 
ton,  D.C 

A.  J.  Paul  Marshall,  Association  o<  Ameri- 
can Railroads.  Suite  213.  300  New  Jersey 
Arenue SE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
Amenc.in    Railroads    Building.    Washington, 

O.  (6 1  3155.21.     B.  (9)  «1S9.1S. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  163S  K  Street  S\v.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  OH  &  Gas  Association 
300  Tulaa  Building,  Tulsa.  Okla. 

D.  (6)   *eOO.     E.  (9)   «110. 

A.  Maryland  State  Pair  and  Agricultural 
Society,  Inc.-State  Fair,  Tlmonlum  I^lr 
Grounds.  Tlmonlum.  Md 

E.  (9|  »63.78. 

A.  Mtlte  M.  Masaoka,  Association  on  Japa- 
n's* Textile  Imports.  Inc..  2021  L  street.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  on  Japanese  Tcxule  Imports, 
Inc..  551  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Torii   N  Y 

D.  (8)  Sl.OOO. 

A.  Mike  M.  M.-isaolta.  Japanese  American 
Citizens  League,  20ai  L  Street,  NW.,  Waah- 
ington.  D.C. 

B.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1634  Post  Street,  San  Prancisco.  Calif 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Mike    A.    Masaoka.    Masaoka-lshlkawa 
And   Association.   Inc..   2021   L  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Post  OOce  Box  848,  Nogales,  Ariz 

D.  (8)  »S00. 

A.  Alfred  Maskln.  American  Maritime  As- 
sociation.  1612  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  N  Y 

D.  (8)  »135.     E.  (9)  »1S. 

A.  Walter  J  Mason.  Bulldiag  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department.  AFI^CIO.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Room  603.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO,  816  I6th  Street,  NW 
Room  603.  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (61  SS.499.81.      (E)   (9)  $2,084.77. 

A.  P.  H.  Mathews.  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  Suite  212.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B-  Association  of  American  RaUroada 
American  Hallroada  Buildings.  Washington.' 

D.  (61   $489.00.      (E)    (9)   $403.93. 

A.  Charles  D  Matthews.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 

D.  (»)  $630.     E.  (9)  $S46J7. 

A.  Charles  E.  Mattlngly,  National  Legisla- 
tive Commission.  The  American  Legion,  1608 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.    (6)    $3,612.     E.    (9)    $110.69. 


B.  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  and  Butch- 
er Workmen  of  North  America,  2800  N.  Sher- 
idan Road.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $4,746.     E.  (0)  $700. 

A.  Shane  MacCarthy,  S33S  River  Road, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  5223 
River  Road.  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (6)    $760.     E.   (9)$1.20O. 

A.  John  R.  MacKenzle,  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Inc.,  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit  Mich 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Martha  McCahul,  328  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Project  Pursestrings,  428  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1^16.43.    E.  (9)  $1J2I.I7. 

A.  WllUam  C.  McCamant,  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $300  or  less. 

A.  John  A.  McCart,  Qovemment  Employee 
Council,  APL-CIO,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW , 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oovemment  Employes  Council,  AFL- 
CIO.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW ,  Washington. 

D.  (6)  $2,677.27. 

A.  W.  w.  McClanahan,  Jr..  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference.  Inc.,  1000  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Coal  PoUcv  Conference.  Inc  , 
lOOO  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

D.  (61  $437.60. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue.  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  60  Wall  Tower.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Oulf  Resources  &  Chemical  Corp.,  2125 
Tenneco  BuUdlng,  Houston,  Tex. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

8.  Gulf  &  Western  Industries.  Inc..  1  Oulf 
&  Western  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  McClure  i  Trotter,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp..  ISO  East  62d  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  E.  L.  McCulIoch,  National  LeglslaUve 
Representative  and  Assistant  Grand  Chief 
Engineer,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, Boom  814,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $284.60.     E.  (9)  $81.50. 

A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel    Association.    777     14th    Street    NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association 
221  West  67th  Street.  New  York,  N  Y 

D.  (6)  $200. 


._?■  £;  ^-  '  "■  ^    Maudlin,  nil  B  street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  270  Peachtreo  Street 
Atlanta.  Qa. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW 
room  410,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Joseph  J.  McDonald,  United  Steelwork- 
ers  of  America.  lOOl  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  160O 
Commonwealth  Building,  Pittsburgh    Pa 

D.  (6)  $3,877.50.     E.  (9)  $616.20. 

A.  Joseph  A.  McElwaln.  40  East  Broadway, 
Butte.  Mont. 


B.  The  Montana  Power  Co.,  Butts,  Mont. 
S.  (0)  $38.68. 

A.  Wliuam  O.  McFadzean,  Apostle  Islands 
Residents  Committee,  505  Foshay  Tovtt 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  * 

D.  (6)  $9,461.97.     E.  (9)  $6,041.86. 

A.  Mrs.  Barbara  D.  McOarry,  20  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Parents  Committee  mc  30 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  J.  Raymond  McOlaughlln,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue.  Detroit 
Mich. 

O.  (6)   $6,000. 

A.  Marshall  C.  McGrath,  International  Pa- 
per Co.,  220  East  42d  street.  New  York.  NY. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  220  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (8)   $560.     E.  (91   866.4S. 

A.  Peter  E.  McGulre,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  ft 
Steamship  Clerks.  6300  River  Road  Rose- 
mount.  III. 

D.   (6)    $2,492.34.     E.   (9)    $1,662.97. 

A.  CllUcrd  O.  Mclntlre,  425  13th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
lOOO  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago   111 

D.   (6)    $1,250.     E.    (9)    $6.02. 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh,  Jr..  400  First 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  RaUway  Later  Executives'  Association 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington  D  c 

D.  (6)  $1,740.99. 

A.  WllU.-un  F.  McKenna,  1200  I7th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  I7th  Street  NW.,  WashuiK- 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $146. 

A.  Marvin  L.  McLaln,  425  ISth  Stieet  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
1000  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza.  Chicago  in 

D.   (6)   $2,850.     E.   (9)   $60.78. 

A.  Mrs.  Teresa  D.  McLaughlin,  itortgsge 
Bankers  Association.  1707  H  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.   (6)   $250.     E.  (9)   $2,449. 

A.  John  S.  McLees.  1616  H  Street  NW- 
Washln^tcn.  D.C. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.SA.. 
1615  H.  Street  mv..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   8330.41. 

A.  William  F.  McManus.  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  670  Lexington  Ave- 
nue. New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   $925.     E.  (91   $360. 

A.  c.  W.  McMillan,  National  Press  Build- 
ing. 14th  and  P  Streets  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  -——t 

B.  American  National  Cattlemen's  Associ- 
ation, 1640  Emerson  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.   (6)   $1,200. 

A.  Charles  R.  McNeill,  816  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D  C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)   82.000.  E.   (9)  $803.96.      • 
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A.  McNutt,  Dudley  &  Easterwood.  Attor- 
neys at  Law.  010  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  13  South  12th 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)   $3,150.     E.  (9)   $173.66. 

A.  George  O.  Mead,  Government  Relations, 
laa  C  street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Tec:i"ologibts,  645  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $4,000.     E.   (9)    $794.85. 

A.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 342  Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Medical-Surgical  Manufacturers  Associ- 
ation. 342  Madl.wn  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $1,037.50.     E.  (0)   $1364J3. 

A.  Mr.  Carl  J.  Megel.  American  Federation 
of  Teachers.  APL-CIO.  1012  14th  Street  NW., 
Washlnglcn.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  AFL- 
CIO.  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E    (0)   $12,100. 

A.  B.  Otto  Meletzke.  Life  Insurance  Asso- 
clatio.i  of  America.  1710  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
mgton,  D.C. 

B.  Life  Insurance  Association  of  America, 
277  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)    $183.10.     E.    (9)    $3.77. 

A.  Mr.  ElUs  E.  Meredith.  2O0O  K  Street 
NW..  WasiUngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. Inc..  2000  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  Approximately  $400.  E.  (9)  Ap- 
proximately $3C0. 

A.  Lawrence  C.  Merthan.  Hill  &  Knowlton. 
Inc..  1735  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc .  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)    $250. 

A.  Metropolitan  Washington  Board  of 
Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Same. 

E.  (9)   $5,000. 

A  George  F.  Meyer.  Jr.,  Retired  Offlcers 
Association.  1625  Eye  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $812.60. 

A.  Larry  L.  Meyer,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washlntgon.  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,250. 

A.  James  G.  Mlchata,  7T7  I4th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores.  Inc..  323 
West  Seventh  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Midland  Cooperative  Dairy  Association. 
Box  128,  Cazenovla.  N.Y. 

A.  Oapt  A.  StaiUey  Miller,  1629  K  Street 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Committee  for  Flags  of  Neces- 
sity. 25  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   $160. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  605  King 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio, 

D.   (6)   $20,000.     E.   (9)   $1222. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Mutual  Investors  Fund, 
Inc.,  Southern  Building,  Washington.  O.O. 


A.  Miller  tc  Chevalier.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Litton  Industries.  Inc.,  9370  Santa 
Monica  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $26,000. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  1700  PennsylvanU 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp..  Burbank.  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $20,000. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Dallas.  Tex.  Chamber  of  Commeroe. 
D.    (6)   $1,950. 

A.  Dale  Miller.  377  Mayflower  Hotel,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Gulf  Intrsooastal  Canal  AssoeUtlon. 
2211  1st  National  Life  BuUdlng.  Houston, 
Tex. 

D.  (6)  $2626. 

A.  Dale  MUler.  377  Mayflower  Hotel.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  Newgulf,  Tex.. 
and  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $2250. 

A.  Edwin  Held  UUler,  1815  Capitol  Avenue. 
Omaha.  Neb. 

B.  Nebraska  Railroads  Legislative  Commit- 
tee. 1815  Capitol  Avenue.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $4,999.98.     E.  (9)  $3,327.40. 

A.  Hermon  I.  Miller.  6116  Moorland  Lane. 
Bethesda,  Md. 

B.  National  Turkey  Federal.  Mount  Morris. 

ni. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Miller.  1612  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Northern  Textile  Association,  et  al. 
D.  (6)  $4,800.     E.(9)  $1,000. 

A.  Lester  F.  Miller,  1760  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion. 1760  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (61  $496.     E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Luman  O.  Miller.  Portland,  Oreg. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association.  Portland. 
Oreg. 

E.  <9)  $694. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller.  Tenneco  Inc..  402  So- 
lar BuUdlng.  1000  lOth  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  Post  Office  Box  2611, 
Houston,  Tex. 

E.  (0)  $68.76. 

A.  Jack  MlUs,  1776  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.(e)  $260. 

A.  Daniel  Mlnchew,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  States-Japan  Trade  Council, 
lOO  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $349.99. 

A.  Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Co., 
3-M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Same. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Clarence  Mitchell.  422  First  Street.  BE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (8)   $4,000. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Moody.  918  16tb  Street,  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Bituminous  Coal  Operators  Association. 
918  16>h  Street.  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (61  e500. 

A.  O.  WllUam  -Moody,  Jr..  815  16th  Street. 
NW..  Washmgton.  D.C. 

B.  Maritime  Trades  Department.  AFL-CIO. 
815  16th  St..  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   $2,500.     E.  (9)  $1375. 

A.  Susan  Moon,  1030  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses  Association.  Inc..  10 
Columbus  Circle.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.    (6)    $2,666.99.     E.    (9)    $4,361.82. 

A.  Carlos  Moore.  25  Louisiana  Avenue.  NW-. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,249. 

A.  Albert  P.  Morano.  7  Mallard  Drive. 
Greenwich.  Conn. 

B.  Cheney  Bros..  Manchester,  Conn. 
D.  $1300. 

A.  Jo  V.  Morgan,  Jr.,  816  15th  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Humane  Association.  Post  Of- 
fice Box  1266.  Denver.  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy.  Abrams  &  Haddock, 
1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  330  South  Fourth  Street, 

Richmond.  Va. 

E.  (91  $2. 

A.  Morison.  Murphy.  Abrams  &  Haddock. 
1776  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co..  330  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York,  NY. 

A.  James  M.  Morris.  1680  L  Street  NW., 
Boom  804.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich. 

D.  (6)  $2300.     E.  (91  $853.11. 

A.  James    O.    Morton.    1825    Connecticut 

Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association. 
Inc.,  1826  Connecucut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     E.  (9)  Under  $60. 

A.  Jack  Moekowltz.  2100  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council. 
2100  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (8)  $496.88. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote.  Northern  Nattiral  Oas 
Co..  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co.,  3323  Dodge 
Street.  Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.   (6)   $2,000. 

A.  Motor  Commeroe  Association,  Inc.,  4004 
Versailles  Road.  Lexington.  Ky. 
D.  (6)   $100.     E.  (0)   $77. 

A.  John  J.  Murphy.  National  Customs  Serv- 
ice Association.  517  Shoreham  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Customs  Service  Aasoclatlon. 
617  Shoreham  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  915  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co..  8  North 
Jefferson  Street.  Roanoke.  Va. 

D.   (8)   $250.     E.  (0)   $70. 

A.  William  E.  Murray.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

D.  (6)  «185. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  National  Cotmcil 
of  Parmer  Cooperatives,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  >3.062.S1.     E.  (9)  «113.69. 

A.  John  J.  Nagle,  315  Watergate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent  In- 
siirers,  30  West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  •2,000.     E.  (9)  »586. 

A.  Augustus  Nasmlth.  Pennsylvania  Sta- 
tion. Raymond  Plaza,  Newark.  NJ. 

B.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Raymond  Plaza,  New- 
ark. NJ. 

D.  (6)  57875.     E.  (9)  $94.55. 

A.  National  Agrlculti'-ral  CSiemicals  Associ- 
ation. 1155  15th  Street  NW,.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  )6>  $«77.60.     E.  (9)  $877.50. 

A.  National  Associated  Businessmen.  lOOO 
Conn.  Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6t  $757.34.     E.  i9)  81.084.11. 

A.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People,  1790  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $15,169.04.     E.  <9)  $13,228.92. 

A.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment, 44  East  23d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  8112.90.  *■, 

A.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.  <6)  $2,916.70.     E.  (9)  $9,665.03. 

A.  National  Association  of-  Food  Chains, 
1725  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.Cf 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  National  .Association  of  Insurance 
Agents,  Inc..  96  Fulton  St..  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (91  tl2.727.83. 

A.  Natlonr.l  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.O. 
D.  (6)  $663,992.48.     E.  (9)   $76,552.50. 

A.  National  .Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 545  Munsey  BuUdtng.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D,  (61  $487.12.     E.  (9)  $487.12. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos..  2511  East  46th  Street.  Indianapolis, 
Ind 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos..  25 1 1  East  46tb  Street.  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Cos..  2511  East  46th  Street.  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

A.  National  Association  of  Postal  Super- 
visors. Post  Office  Box  1924.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $35,000.     E.   (9)    $24,976.37. 

A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)    $12,413.50.     E.    (9)    $11,667.13. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  East  Superior  St..  Chicago.  HI. 

E.  (9)    $16,023.23. 


A.  National  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
Inc.  2  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 
D.   (6>    $1,&00.     E.    (9)    $1,500. 

A.  National  Audio-Visual  Association.  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street.  Fairfax,  Va. 

D.  (6)    $23,953.77.     E.   (9)    $3,555.95. 

A.     National   Automobile   Dealers   Associ- 
ation, 2000  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $1,799.66.     E.  (9)   $1,799.66. 

A.  National     Boiler     Council.     1155     ISth 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $5C0.     E.  $500. 

A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $438,666.80.     E.   (9)    $9,682.95. 

A.  National  Coal  Policy  Conferences.  Inc., 
1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)   $4,260.50.     E.  (9)  $4,157.22. 

A.  The  National  Committee  for  the  Re- 
cording Arts.  10000  Santa  Monica  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.   (6)    $11325.     E.    (9)    $11,724.31. 

A.  National   Committee  Tor   Research   In 

Neurological  Disorders.  %  251  East  Chicago 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111. 
D.   (6)    $2,500. 

A.   National   Cotton    Council   of   America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 
D.   (6j    $11,616.77.  E.   (9)    $11,616.77. 

A.  National  Congress  of  Parents  &  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 
D.   (6)    $223,039.17.     E.    (9)    $171.71. 

'■     A.  Natlon.iI  Council.  Junior  Order  United 

American     Mechanics.     3027     North     Broad 
Street.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road, 
Alameda.  CaUf. 

D.   (6)    $600.     E.   (9)    $530.42. 

A.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries  (NCTSI).  888  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $811J!0.     £.   (9)    $688.81. 

A.  National  Cystic  Fibrosis  Research  Foun- 
dation. 202  East  44th  Street,  New  York  City. 

E.  i9)   51,500. 

A.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associ- 
ation, Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Business  &  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012  Massa- 
chusetts  Avenue.   NW.,   Washington.  DC. 

D.   <6)    $132,405.50.     E.   (9)    $3,546.69. 
»  ■ 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1737  H  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

D.    (6)    .$272,819.73.     E.   (9)    $16,953.33. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  Inc..  920-922  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $16,886.14.     E.   (9)    $16386.14. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,058.50.     E.   (9)    81,270.93. 


A.  National  Grain  &  Feed  Aseoclatloo 
500  Polger  Building.  725  15th  Street,  NW,, 
Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)    $85. 

A.  The  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $122,520.66.     E.   (9)    $10,375. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishing  Association, 
1150  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago.  Hi. 

E.  (9)    $395.55. 

A.  National  Housing  Conference,  Inc  .  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  632.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)    $9,006.40.     E.    (9)    $28,954.64. 

A.  National  Independent  Dairies  Associa- 
tion. 1735  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $484.20. 

A.  National  League  of  Insured  Savings  As- 
sociations, 1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
o.c. 

D.   (6)    $10,990.68.     E.   (9)    $1^89.23. 

A.  National  Limestone  Institue.  Inc..  1315 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6»  $1,536.50.     E.  (9)  $1,536.50. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
Inc..  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building. 
Omaha.  Nebra. 

D.   (6)   $6,616.09.     E.  (9)   $6,616.09. 

A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6j    $7,53704.     E.    (9)    $7,537.04. 

A.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  2S7 
Park  Avenue  South,  New  York  City. 

E.  (9)  $944.47. 

A.  National    Patent    Council.    1225    IDtb 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409.  Washington,  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $3,361.     E.  (9)  $780. 

A.  National  Realty  Trust.  60  Hickory  Drive. 
Waltham.  Mass. 

A.    National    Rehabilitation     Association. 
1522   K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 
D.  (6)   $6300.06.     E.  (9)   $1,290  02. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D    (6l  $3,050.     E.  (9)  $8,520. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D.  (6)   $12,500.     E.  (0)  $11,540. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association.  Inc., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  Building.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $763.63.     E.    (9)    $840.89. 

A.  National  Telephone  Cooperative  Asso- 
ciation, 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW,.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)    $1,193. 

A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (6)    $160.     E.    (9>    $160. 


A.  National    Turkev    Federation, 

Morris,  111. 


Mount 


A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  600 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.   (6)    $12,679.     E.   (9>    $5,764.06. 
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A.  The  Natlon-Wlde  Committee  on  Im- 
port-Export Policy.  815  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6]    $1,650.     E.   (9)    $10,511.93. 

A.  Alexander  W.  Ncale,  Jr..  llOl  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supervisors  of 
sure  Banks.  1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    $2,875.     E.   (9)    $140.84. 

A.  Alan  M.  Nedry.  888  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  351,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

D.    (6)    $2,500.     E.    (9)    $809.55. 

A.  Robert  B.  Neville.  1155  ISth  Street  NW., 
Waablngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  115S 
15th  Street  NW  ,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $2,687.50.     E.    (91    $100. 

A.  Allen  Neece.  Jr..  537  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    C300. 

A.  Mr.  Samuel  E.  Neel.  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  America. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Prances  E.  Neely.  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  <6)    $1,394. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1000  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison.  Wis. 

D.  (6)    $300.     E.   (9;    $252. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins.  Realtors*  Washington 
Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards,  1300  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  156  E.  Superior  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (6)    $2333.     E.   (9)    $12835. 

A.  John  A.  Nevlus,  1000  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Mutual  Fund  Plan  Spon- 
sors, 50  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $5,750.     E.   (9)    $607.75. 

A.  E.  J.  Newbould,  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Clay  Pipe  Institute,  350  West 
Terra  Cotta  Avenue.  Crystal  Lake.  111. 

D.  (6)  $150.      E.  (0)  $10. 

A.  Sarah  H.  Newman.  1029  Vermont  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Consumers  League.  1029  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  F.  Clayton  Nicholson,  Box  15,  Route  1, 
Henryvllle.  Pa. 

B.  Northern  Helex  Co.,  2223  Dodge  Street, 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.      E.  (9)  $583.47. 

A.  Patrick  J.  NUan,  United  Federation  of 
Postal  Clerks.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  United  Federation  of  Foetal  Clerks, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,753.40.      E.  (9)  $1316.01. 

A.  James  W.  Nlabet.  Western  Railroad  As- 
sociation. 280  Union  Station  Building, 
Chicago,  in. 


B.  Western  Railroad  Association,  234  Union 
Station  Building,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  Stanley  D.  Noble,  20  North  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Council  of  Profit  Sharing  Industries, 
20  North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  1125  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue, NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos.,  537  Washington  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    $1,500.     E.    (9)    $181.92. 

A.  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway  Co.,  8  Norih 
Jefferson  Street,  Roanoke,  Va. 

E.  (9)  $1,090. 

A.  Robert  H.  North,  1105  Barr  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)  $45.77. 

A.  Ira  H.  Nunn.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  1155 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $3,375.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Seward  P.  Nyman,  D.P.M..  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association,  20  Chevy 
Chase  Circle.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $650. 

A.  Richard  T.  O'Connell.  National  Coun- 
cil of  Farmer  Cooperatives.  1129  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.   DC. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)    $1,463.74.     E.   (9)    $65.30. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc.,  In- 
vestors Building.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)    $2,500.     E.   (9)   $515. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Transit  Association.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,250.     E.   (9)   $114.60. 

A.  O'Connor,  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1303.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Baldwin  Piano  Co.,  1801  Gilbert  Avenue, 
Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

E.  (0)  $343. 

A.  O'Connor.  Green,  Thomas,  Walters  & 
Kelly.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
1303.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Upper  Mississippi  Towing  Corp.,  7703 
Normandale  Road,  Room  110.  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

D.  (6>  $2,500.     E.  (9)  $111. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.  No.  716.  Washington,  D.C    . 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Institute,  Post  Office 
Box  978,  Manila.  Philippines. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  Committee  for  Commun- 
ity Affairs.  1000  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CcHnmittee  for  Community  Affairs.  1000 
Wisconsin    Avenue    NW..    Washington.    D.C. 

D.  {6)  $297.84. 

A.  Richard  C.  O'Hare,  1120  Investment 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Harness  Tracks  of  America,  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  HI. 


A.  The  Ohio  Railroad  Association,  16  East 
Broad  Street,  Coltmibus,  Ohio. 
E.  (9)  $614.93. 

A.  Robert  Oliver.  400  First  Stteet  NW.. 
StUte  706.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Sperry  and  Hutchinson  Co.,  330 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association,  1760  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue   NW..   Washington,  D.C, 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.  (6)    $496.     E.   (9)    $26. 

A.  Samuel  Omasta,  1316  I6th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  Inc.,  131& 

16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $13.90. 

A.  Charles  T.  O'Neill.  Jr..  The  American 
Bankers  Association.  816  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  <6)  $2,000.     E.  (9)  $165.70. 

A.  Jerry  H.  Opack,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  925  South  Homan 
Avenue.  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Kermit  Overby.  2000  Florida  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Aa- 
'aoclallon.  20O0  Florida  Avenue  NW,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr..  American  Mining 
Congress.  IIOO  Ring  Building,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D-C. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page.  Jr..  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Gladwyne.  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co..  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue. Camden.  N.J. 

A.  Walter  Page,  Box  128.  Cazenovla,  NT. 

A.  Norman  Paige.  1132  Pennsylvania  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Institute.  1133  Penn- 
sylvania Building.  Washington,  D.O. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Water  Resources  Asso- 
ciated, Post  Office  Box  1310,  Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

B.  Water  Resources  Associated,  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  J.  Don  Parel.  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  300  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $64.04. 

A.  Michael  L.  Parker,  3300  Crocker  Plaza, 
San  Francisco.  Collf . 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan:  Pre- 
paid Group  Medical  Care,  300  Lakeside  Drive, 
Oakland.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $1,833.33.     E,  (9)  $1.35136. 

A.  Geoi^e  F.  Parrish.  West  Virginia  Rail- 
road AssoclaUon,  Post  OfBce  Box  7,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va. 

B.  West  Virginia  Railroad  Association. 
D.  (6)  $6,000.     E.  (9)  $196.65. 

A.  Parsons.  Tennent  &  Zeldman,  1026  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  International  Franchise  Association,  1 
East  Wacicer  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 
D.  (6)  »12S. 

A.  Parsons,  Tenneni  &  Zeldm^oi,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Council  of  Housing  Producers,  1901 
Avenue  of  the  Stars,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue  NW.,  Wa&blngton.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wasb- 
In^on,  D.C. 

D.  (6>  S123.83. 

A.  Perry  S.  Patterson,  8uit«  1100,  1778  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers, 

et  al. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  VerrUl,  Brand  &  Boggs, 
1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  New  Process  Co.,  Warren,  Pa. 
D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  ii  Boggs, 
Suite  700,  1200  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Boating  Industry  Association.  333  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.  (Q)  Under  •500. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll.  Brand  &  Bo^s, 
1200  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkln  &t  Jenrette,  Inc.,  140 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Patton,  Blow,  Verrlll,  Brand  &  Bog^, 
laoo  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Reader's  Digest  Assodatton,  Inc., 
PleasantvUle.  N.T. 

D.  (6)   »1.000. 

A.  Paul,  Weiss.  Croldbei^.  Rlfklnd.  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.T. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Anchor- 
age, Alaska. 

E.  <9)  $1,390.03. 

A.  Paul.  Weiss.  Ooldberg.  Rlfklnd.  Whar- 
ton St  Garrison,  346  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 
NY. 

B.  Computer  Lessors  Association,  Inc.,  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Paul.  Weiss.  Ooldberg,  Rlfklnd,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  The  Denver  Post.  Inc..  650  15th  Street, 
Denver.  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $2.50. 

A.  Peabody.  Rlvlln.  Kelly.  Cladouhos  & 
Lambert,  1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  Mass  Retailing  Institute,  570  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $173.46. 

A.  Pennzoll  United.  Ii:c..  900  Southwest 
Tower.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9>  $2,641.81. 

A.  Mr.  D.  V.  Pensabene,  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  950.     B.  (9)  $25. 

A.  J.  Carter  Perkins,  Manager,  Washington 
Office,  Shell  Oil  Co.,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co.,  60  West  60th  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

A.  A.  J.  Pessel,  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $245. 


A.  A.  Harold  Peterson,  716  Carglll  Build- 
ing, Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  National  REA  Telephone  Association. 
715  Carglll  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.     £.   (9)  $1,881.00. 

A.  Michael  Petresky,  400  First  Street  KW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12060  Woodward  Avenue,  Detroit 
Mich. 

D.  (6)  $2,550. 

A.  Walter  T.  Phair.  900  17th  Street  JTW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Kaiser  Industries  Corp.,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washmgton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $425.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  John  P.  Phllbln,  1100  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp..  160  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $1,126.     E.    (9)    $461.10. 

A.  Bruce  E.  Phillips,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration. 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,250. 

B.  Committee  for  Study  of  Revenue  Bond 
Financing,  1000  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)    >3.33333.     E.    (9)    $223.22. 

A  James  H.  Pipkin,  Texaco  Inc.,  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
DC. 

B.  Texaco  Inc.,  135  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $760. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers,  Inc.,  1720  Ave- 
nue M,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

D.    (6)    $21,173.91.     E.   (9)    $1^50. 

A.  J.  Francis  Pohlhaus,  Washington  Bu- 
reau. NAACP,  422  First  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Colored  People.  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY. 

A.   Political   Action   Team.   Inc.,   714  2lst 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
D.    (6)    $1,585.     E.    (9)    $587.92. 

A.  Frederick  T.  Poole,  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $418. 

A.  Carl  Pope.  1340  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Zero  Population  Growth.  367  State 
Street,  Los  Altos,  Calif. 

D.    <6)    $420.     £.    (9)    $36. 

A.  Robert  R.  Poston.  908  Colorado  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $900.     E.   (9)   $262.87. 

A.  George  G.  Potts,  520  Investment  Build- 
ing NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Agents. 
520  Investment  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $3,947.05. 

A.  Ramsay  D.  Potts.  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potta. 
Trowbrlge  &  Madden,  910  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 


B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  S 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   $2,250.     E.    (9)   $29.40. 

A.  WUUam  J.  Potu,  Jr.,  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  for  Broadcast  Engineering 
Standards.  Inc.,  1130  17tb  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  National  Association 
of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  1210  Tower 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  1210  Tower  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  wmisjn  I.  Po«-ell,  1110  Ring  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1110  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  (9)  $15.60. 

A.  Carlton  H.  Power,  1918  North  Parkway, 
Post  Office  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  OfRce  Box  12385,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.   (6)  $640. 

A.  William  C.  Prather.  221  North  La  Salle 
Street.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League.  231  Nortli 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

D.   (6)  $475. 

A.  William  H.  Press,  Metropolitan  Wash- 
ington Board  of  Trade.  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $9,600.     E.   (9)  $612.31. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Holding 
Companies.  730  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (6)  $260.     E.    (9)  $16.10. 

A.  Mrs.  Pearl  B.  Price.  406  Mayrant  Drive, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers. 700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago,  HI. 

A.  Jerry  C.  Pritchett,  59  Ivy  Street  SB., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mechanical  Contractors  Association  (tf 
America.  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.    (6)   $500.     E.   (9)  »600. 

A.  Project  Pursestrtngs,  838  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Wasblt^ton,  D.C. 

D.    (6)    $48,887.48.     E.   (9)    $46,592.06. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam.  5026  Wisconsin  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO. 
6035  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Quln,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)   $1,350. 

A.  William  A.  Qulnlan.  Route  1,  Box  199, 
Annapolis,  Md. 

D.    (6)    $486.41.  E.   (9)    $136.98. 

A.  Arthur  Lee  Qulnn.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  Hambro  American  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  26 
Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Luke  C.  Qulnn,  Jr.,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Cancer  Soctoty,  New  York  City, 
etal. 

D.   (6)    $10,749.96.    S.   (9)    $10,649.34. 
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A,  Tbonus  H.  QiUan,  1760  PennsylTaola 
ATWue  NW.,  lUlM  1303,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Committee  for  Stud^  ot  Revenue  Bond 
nnsnclng,  1300  IBtH  Btieet  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)   *1,974.19.     E.  (9)   *a27.63. 

A.  Alex  Badln,  3000  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association,  3dO0 
VIrgima  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   16)    »341.40. 

A.  Edward  p.  Ragland,  6917  Marbury  Road, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
too  First  Street  NW.,  Boom  804.  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)   *10,7S3.     E.  (g)   tl0,752. 

A.  Alan  T.  Rains,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  i  Vegeutole  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

D.  («)  $460.     E.  (9)  M0.S3. 

A.  Carl  R.  Ramsey,  239  Beach  Road,  Al- 
ameda. Calli. 

B.  National  Council  of  Naval  Air  Stations 
Employee  Organizations,  239  Beach  Road,  Al- 
ameda, Calir 

A.  G.  J.  Rauschenbach,  Director,  Congres- 
sional Relations  and  Corporate  Development. 
Communications  Satellite  Corp. 

B.  CommuiUcaUons  SatelUtes  Corp.,  950 
1  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  (875. 

A.  Sydney  C.  Reagan.  6816  Preatonshlre, 
Dallas.  Tex. 

B.  Soiithwesiera  Peanut  Shelters  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre  Dallas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  «150. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York. 
NY. 

D.  (6)   $65,799.60.     E.   (9)   $40,627.83. 

A.  John  T.  Reggltts,  Jr..  95  Boonton  Ave- 
nue, R.D.  No.  2,  Boonton,  N.J. 

A.  w.  W.  Renfroe,  Kentucky  Railroad  Asso- 
ciation, 101  East  High  Street,  Lexington.  Ky. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association,  101  East 
High  Street,  Lexington  Ky. 

E.  <9)  $717.06. 

A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc.,  598 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.  (9|  $1,900. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Constitution  Avenue  NE,. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Reserve  OiScers  Association  of  United 
States. 

D.  16}  $126381.     E.  (9)  $494.17. 

A.  Ronald  E.  Besh,  1300  Wyatt  Building. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Wyatt  and  S.iltzstein,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Retired   Officers  Association,   1635   Eye 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 
D,  (6)  $3,562.60. 

A.  John  A.  Reusing,  1707  H  Street  NW., 
Mortgage  Bankers  Association  ot  America, 
Washington,  D.O. 

B.  MortgaRe  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   $875.     E.   (9)   $1,088. 

A.  Theron  J.  Rice,  Continental  Oil  Co.. 
IISO  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC, 


B.  Continental  OU  Co.,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaia,  New  York,  N.Y, 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson,  336  Austin  Stzeet, 
Bogalusa,  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads,  335  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa,  Ia. 

D.   (8)    $33.76.     E.   (9)    $79.03. 

A.  Lloyd  C.  Richardson,  Jr.,  South  Dakota 
Railroads  Association,  Post  Omce  Box  489, 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

B,  Burlington  Northern,  et  al. 
D.  (6)   $87.50,     E.  (9)   $477.02. 

A.  James  W.  Bidden,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A.  James  W.  Bidden,  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
61  East  42d  Street,  New  York,  NY. 

A.  Slert  P.  Biepma,  National  Assoclauon 
of  Margarine  Manufacturers.  546  Munsey 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  54S  Munsey  BuUdlng,  Wasta- 
Ington,  DO. 

D.  (6)   $436. 

A.  Mr,  Richard  N.  Rlgby,  Jr.,  1900  L  Street 
NW„  suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Oceanography  Association, 
1900  L  Street  NW.,  suite  301,  Waahlngton, 
DC, 

D.   (6)   $400.     E.  (9)   $59JiO. 

A,  John  BUey,  1636  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
ot  the  Dnited  States.  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $028.12.     E.  (9)   $70.64. 

A.  John  8.  BIppey.  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.    (61    $2,000.     E.    (0)    $400. 

A.  Paul  H.  Bobbins.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Society  of  Profeeslonal  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.O. 

D.  (61   $1,000. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Roberts,  1028  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Proprietary  AssociaUon,  1700  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  $500. 

A.  William  S.  Roberts,  2000  Florida  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.O. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Corporative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

D,  (6)   $76. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  2000  Florida 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Corporative  As- 
sociation, 200  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $185. 

A.  James  A.  Rock,  425  13th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  *.C. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (6)   $178.     E.  (9)   $7.22. 

A.  C.  Richard  Rogers.  160O  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 


A.  Donald  L.  Rogers,  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  Registered  Bank  Hold- 
ing Companies.  730  15tb  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
Igton,  D.C. 

D.  (8)   $658.26. 

A.  Walter  E.  Rogers,  1680  L  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1860  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A.  Nathaniel  H.  Bogg,  1626  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  -Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

O,  (6)   $1,875.     E.  (9)   $83.46. 

A.  William  E.  Rollow,  Esq.,  National  Capi- 
tal Area  Council  of  Sportsmen,  816  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Attorney  for  National  Capital  Area 
Council  of  Sportsmen,  815  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  WlUlam  E.  Rollow,  Esq.,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  National  Skeet  Shooting  Associa- 
tion, 

A.  Michael  J.  Bomlg,  American  Insurance 
Association,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW„ 
Suite  515.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1026 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  516,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C. 

D.  (6)   $1,500.    E.  (9)  $360. 

A.  Michael  P.  Boudnev.  1835  K  Street  NW., 

Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Del  Monte  Corp.,  216  Fremont  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)   $500.     E.  (9)   $60. 

A.  Robert  J.  RouUer,  American  Life  Oon- 
ventljn,  1701  K  street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  American  Life  Convention,  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 

A.  John  Forney  Rudy,  903  Ring  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Ooodyear  Tire  A  Rubber  Co,,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

A.  Albert  R.  RusseU,  Post  Office  Box  13285. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
Post  Office  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (8)   S461.55.     E.   (0)   $85.37. 

A.  Joseph  C.  Russo,  Jr.,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Com- 
panies, 1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

D.  (6)   $55.     E.   (9)   $38.18. 

A.  J.  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1566 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  The  American  OoUege  of  Radiology,  30 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  in. 

D.   (0)   $1,500.     E.  (9)   $1,155.75. 

A.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg.  1211  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D,0. 

D.  (8)  $900.     E.  (9)  $35. 

A,  Stanley  H.  Ruttenberg  &  Associates, 
Inc.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  ot 
America,  16  Union  Square,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (Oi  $900.     E.  19)  $1,925. 
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A.  Wllllun  H.  Ryan,  Machinists  BuUtllng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Inurnational  A£soclarlon  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers.  Machinists  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (0)   S2.13730.     E.   (9)   $4S0. 

A.  Sachs.  Greenebaum.  Prohllch  &  Tayler 
839  I7th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B  Ontario  Corp.,  1200  West  Jackson  Street. 
Muncle,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  (2,110.     E.  (9)  tlS.90. 

A.  Carl  K.  S.idler,  American  Federation  or 
Ooveroment  Employees,  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Same. 
D.  |6)  »5.722.50.     E.  (9)  $8,157.57. 

A.  Robert  A.  Saltzsteln,  1300  Wyatt  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Business  Press.  Inc..  205  East 
42d  Street.  New  Tork.  N.Y. 

D.  (8|  J6.562,50.     E.  (9)  $3,980.73. 

A.  Miss  Patricia  A.  Samuel.  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom.  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE 
Washington.  D.C. 

O.  (Si   $61,827  11.     E.  (9)   $10306.68. 

A  Erie  P.  Schellln.  1225  I9th  Street  NW  , 
Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Patent  Council,  1225  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

O. (6)  $750. 

A.  Jacques  T  Schlenger,  1400  MercaatUe 
Trust  Building.  Baltimore.  Md. 

B.  Maryland  Slate  Fair  and  Agrlcultura; 
Society,  Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Pair  Orounds 
Tlmonlum.  Md. 

E.  (91  $63.78. 

A.  Edwin  R.  Schneider.  Jr.,  EsquL-e  1129 
20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mall  Advertisers  Educational  Commit- 
tee of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  and 
Producers  of  the  Mail  Advertising  Service  As- 
sociation International,  Inc..  425  I3th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (61  $9,500.     E.  191  $1344.05. 

A.  Billiard  Schulberg.  Suite  304.  190O  I, 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Washington.  DC.  Reuu  Uquor  Dealers 
Association.  Inc .  Suite  304.  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $555.     E.  (9)  $227.60. 

A.  Scrlbner.  Hall.  Casey,  Thomburg  Ic 
Thompson.  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Jefferson  Pilot  Corp..  Post  Office  Box 
21008.  Greensboro.  N.C. 

E   (9»  $3. 

A.  Scrlbner.  Hall,  Casey.  Thomburg  & 
Thompson.  1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Realty  Committee  on  Taxation,  299 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N  T 

D.  (61  $2,650. 

A.  Durward  Seals,  United  Fresh  Fruit  & 
VegeUble  Association,  777  14th  Street   NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  &  Vegetable  Associa- 
tion. 777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 

D.  (8)  $212.50. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley.  1357  NIcolet  Place  De- 
troit. Mich. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al 

E.  191  $242.80. 

A.  Stanton  Sender.  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni. 
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A.  W.  O.  Senter.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Gas  Supply  Committee,  1725  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Leo  Seybold,  Air  Transport  AasoclaUon 
of  America,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D  C 

D.    161    $1,126.     E.   (9)    $309^0. 

A.  Robert  L.  Sbafer,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pflzer  Inc..  235  East  42a  Street.  New 
York,  NY. 

D.  (6)  $800.     E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Sharlltt.  Esquire,  1129  20th 
Street.  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Mall  Advertisers  Educational  Committee 
of  the  Major  Mailers  and  Producers  of  the 
Mall  Advertuing  Service  Association  Inter- 
national. Inc..  425  isth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.     E.  (9)  $1344.05. 

A.  James  R.  Sharp.  1108  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Pur  Merchants'  Association 
224  West  30th  Street,  New  York   N  Y 

D.  (6)  $600.     E.  (9)  $445.46. 

A.  Arnold  F.  Shaw.  Esq..  503  D  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  National  Committee  for  the  Reiordlng 
Arts.  9300  Wllshlre  Boulevard,  Beverly  Hills 
Calif. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Shaw,  400  First  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks,  6300  River  Road  Rose- 
mont.  III. 

D.  (61  $750. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts.  Trowbridge  Ic 
Madden.  910   17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 

B.  Committee  on  Foreign  Owned  Banks 
52  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.     E.  (9)  $76.25. 

A.  Shaw,  Plttman.  Potts.  Trowbridge  & 
Madden.  Barr  Building.  Washington    DC 

B.  Doubleday  Ic  Co.,  Inc..  277  Park  Avenue 
New  York.  NY. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan.  United  Steelworkers 
Of  America.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  1500 
Commonwealth  Building.  Pittsburgh    Pa 

D.   161   $5.212  50.     E.   (9)   $2.185  87. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy.  American  Mining 
Congress,   HOC  Ring  Building,  Washington. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $1,075. 

A.  Dale  Sherwln.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  425  13th  Street  NW  ,  Washington. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  lOOO 
Merchandise  Jlart  Plaza.  Chicago,  ni 

D.  (61  $1750.     E   (9)  S25.33, 

A.  Ira  Shesser,  2000  Florida  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 2000  Florida  Avenue  NW .  Wash- 
ington. DC. 

A.  Max  Shine.  1126  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers. 1126  15th  Street  NW ,  Washington. 

D.  (8)  $993.50.     E  (9)  $20. 
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A.  Shipley.  Akerman.  Pickett,  stein  & 
Kaps.  1108  National  Pres.'!  Building  Wash. 
Ington,  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Broker  DeiUers.  1670  MaUi 
Street.  Springfield.  Mass 

E.  19)  $350. 

A.  Robert  L.  Shortle.  Water  Resources  As- 
soclated.  1147  Inurnatlonal  Trade  Mart 
Tower.  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Water  Resources  Associated,  1 130  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Mr.  Grant  S.  Shotwell.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  or 
America.    1957   E   Street   NW.,   Washington, 

D.  (6)   $1350.     E.   (9)   $100. 

A.  Charles  B.  Shuman.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  Merchandise  Mart  Plaza 
Chicago.  111. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Chi- 
cago. III. 

D.  (6)   $1,000. 

A  David  Sliver.  1778  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B  Investment  Company  Institute  1775 
K  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  DC 

E.  (9)   $31. 

A  Silver  Users  Association.  1625  I  street 
NW .  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)    $335      E.   (9)    $1,578.88. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims.  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Association.  1003  Security  Federal  Buildine 
Columbia.  S.C. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association 
1003    Security   Federal    Building,   Columbia! 

D.  (6)    $97.62.     E.   (9)    $144.11. 

A.  Mr.  Hall  H.  Slsson.  1725  DeSales  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  Aerospace  Services  Associa- 
tion. 1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Washington. 

E.  (9)    $220. 

A.  Six  Agency  Committee,  room  302   217 
West  First  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif 
D.   (6)    $10,160.     E.   (9)    $3,000. 

A.  Carstens  Slack,  PhllUps  Petroleum  Co 
1625  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville 
Okla. 

A.  William  L.  Slayton.  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735   New  York   Avenue  NW..   Washington. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Stephen  Sllpher.  812  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  U.S.  Savings  Si  Loan  League,  111  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

D.   (6)  $3,750.     E.    (9)   $10.80. 

A.  Smathers.  Merrigan  &  O'Keefe.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B  American  Horse  Council.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (61   $6,250.     E.   (9)   $552.59. 

A.  Donald  E.  Smiley.  Suite  10O8.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Humble  OU  &  Rellnlng  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2180.  Houston.  Tex. 

E.  (9)    $211.97. 

A.  T.  W.  Smiley,  Room  808.  135  East  llth 
Place.  Chicago,  m. 

B.  Illinois  Railroad  Association.  Room 
808.  135  E.  llth  Place,  Chicago,  m. 
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A.  Wayne  H.  Smlthey.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich, 

D.  (6|    $2,296.20.     E.   (9)    $1,098.20. 

A.  Mrs.  Irvin  A.  Smith.  North  DakoU  Rail- 
way Lines,  418  East  Rosser  Avenue,  Box  938, 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 

E.  (91  $11.75. 

A.  Robert  Wm.  Smith,  Washington  Staff, 
Ford  Motor  Co..  815  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pord  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 
D.  161  $1,201.     E.  (9)  $287. 

A.  Dr.  Spencer  M.  Smith,  Jr.,  1709  North 
Glebe  Road.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Cltlzena  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  ifC: — ' 

D.  (6)  $54*5ir-B.  (9)  $1332.62. 

A.  Wallac*  M.  Smith,  425  13th  Street  NW.. 
WaahlngtonK9.*[3]) 

B.  American  Unsubsldlzed  Lines.  1054  31st 
Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  16 1  $1,300.     E.   (9)  $64.40. 

A.  Association  of  American  Railroads,  300 
New  Jersey  Avenue  8E..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (61   $38632.     E.  (9)   $208. 

A.  Prank  B.  Snodgrass.  1726  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Burley  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  As- 
sociation. Inc..  Box  860,  Lexington,  Ky. 

D.  (6)  $487.50.     E.  (9)  $101.85. 

A.  Edward  P.  Snyder,  245  Second  Street 
NE .  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (8)  $1,659. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Leglala- 
tlon.  Post  Office  Box  3719,  Georgetown  Sta- 
tion. Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  $2,428.21.     E.  (8)  $3.89439. 

A-  Carl  A.  Soderblom,  Nevada  Railroad  As- 
,   soclatlon.    1    East    First   Street.    Room    803, 
Reno.  Nev. 

B.  Nevada  Railroad  Association,  1  East 
First  Street,  Room  803,  Reno,  Nev. 

D.  (6)  $75.     E.  (9)  $435.87. 

A.  J.  Taylor  Eoop,  400  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  Electrical 
Workers,  330  South  WeUs  Street.  Chicago, 

D.  (6)  $139930. 

A.  Gary  A.  Soucle.  SO  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York,  NY. 

D. (6)  $100. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  AssocU- 
tlon.  6816  Prestonshire,  Dallas,  Tex 
D.  (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  William  W.  Spear,  lOOC  16th  Strejt  NW., 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  910  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni 

D.  (6)  $1.17633.     E.  (9)  $6.18. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht,  Scheiuey  Indjutrles, 
u>c..  1725  DeSales  Street,  NW..  Washington, 


B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue 
of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Mr.  John  P.  Speer.  Jr.,  1105  Barr  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  i  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Lawrence  Spelser.  care  of  American 
Civil  Ubertles  Union,  1424  I6th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  CIvU  Liberties  Onion,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Splezio.  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America.  1707  H  street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.   (6)  $400.     E.  (9)  $1316. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Spllman.  Jr..  1625  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Mld-Contlnent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
300  Tulsa  Building.  Tulsa.  Okla 

D.   (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  $90. 

A.  Louis  P.  Spitz,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suit* 
500,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Motor  Vehicle 
Administrators,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  600 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lynn  stalbaum,  1026  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Associated  Dairymen,  Inc.,  Room  713 
1026  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.    (6)  $450. 

A.  Melvln  L.  stark,  1025  ConnecUcut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  515.  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  American  Insurance  Assocatlon,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  615,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.    (6)  $3,000.     E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Samuel  E.  stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  640, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Pan-American  Coffee  Bureau,  130  Wall 
Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $1,600. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky,  1260  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $660. 

A.  steinbart,  Goldberg,  Pelgenbaum  &  La- 
dar.  Crocker  Plaza  3400.  Montgomery  at  Post, 
San  Francisco.  Calif. 

B.  Valley  Center  Municipal  Water  Dis- 
trict. VaUey  Center.  CaUf. 

D.    (6)  $3,900.     E  (9)  $728.06. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson,  1250  Connecticu 
Avenue  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

B.  Green  Olive  Trade  Association,  Inc.,  83 
Beaver  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)  $500. 

A.  Steptoe  &  Johnson.  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  MalUnckrodt  Chemical  Works,  Post 
Office  Box  5439,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Steptoe  A  Johnson,  1360  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  &  Annuity  Associa- 
tion of  America,  730  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $8,610.    E.  (9)  $1,18038. 


A,  B.  H.  steuerwald.  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road signalmen,  400  First  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
2247  West  Lawrence  Avenue,  Cliicago,  HI. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  350  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  N  Y 

D.  (6)  $750.     E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart.  loOl  ConnecUcut 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
States.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6)  $350.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Eugene  L.  Stewart,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parts  Di- 
vision, Electronic  Industries  Association  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D-  (6)  $760.     E.  (9)  $60. 

A  Travis  B.  Stewart,  Hoffman-La  Roche, 
Inc..  340  Klngsland  Street.  Nutley.  N.J. 

B.  Hoffman-La  Roche,  Inc.,  340  Kings- 
land  Street.  Nutley.  N.J. 

D.  (61  $800.     E.   (9)  $400. 

A.  Stltt.  Henunendlnger  &  Kennedy.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Imported  Footwear  Group.  American 
Importers  Association.  New  York    N  Y 

D.   (6)  $450.     E.    (9)  $450. 

A  Sterling  F.  Stoudenmlre.  Jr..  61  St. 
Joseph  Street.  Mobile,  Ala. 

B.  Waterman  steamship  Corp..  61  St 
Joseph  Street,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  Francis  W.  Stover.  National  Legislative 
Service.  VFW.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  U.S., 
200  Maryland  Avenue  NE,  Washington    D  C. 

D.   (61  $5,350.     E.   (91  $449.28. 

A.  Walter  B.  Stults.  637  Washington  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  637  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (8)  $600. 

A.  G.  Don  Sullivan.  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1100  Ring  Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  DC. 

D. (61  $475. 

A.  William  M.  stover.  Manufacturing 
Chemists  Assodatlon.  Inc..  1825  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Manufacturing  Chemists  Association, 
Inc..  1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW .  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D,  (6)  $852.27.     E   (9)  «10O. 

A.  strasser.  Spelgelberg,  Fried.  Frank  & 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 

B.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)   $700.     E.   (9)   None. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried,  Frank  & 
Kampelman,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  The  Hualepal  Tribe  of  the  Hualapal 
Reservation.  Box   168.  Peach   Springs    Ariz 

D.  (6)  H69.60.    E.  (91   None. 

A.  Strasser.  Splegelberg.  Fried.  Prank  ft 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Salt  River  Pima  Maricopa  Indian  Com- 
munity. Box  120.  Route  1,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
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D.  (6|  (875. 

A.  Stra:>ser.  Splegelberg.  Pried,  Prank  tc 
Kampelman.  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Wasblngton. 

D.a. 

B.  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe,  San  Carlos, 
Ariz. 

D.  (6)  M69.50. 

A.  Strasser,  .^plegelberg.  Pried,  Prank  & 
Kampelman,  ".700  K  Street  NW.,  Wasblngton, 
D.C. 

B.  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Box  231, 
Haley  Community  Building.  Salamanca,  N.Y. 

D.  (6).  (7300    E.  None. 

A.  Herald  E.  Stringer,  The  American  Le- 
gion, I60S  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (81  (3,304.     E.  (01  (718.88. 

A.  John  D.  Stringer,  686  11th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mutual  Insurance  Alliance. 
20  Nortb  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (B)  (470. 

A.  Normau  Stnink.  Ill  Bast  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago,  ni 

B.  C.S.  Savings  b  Loan  League,  ill  East 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111. 

D.   (8)    (3JS0.     B.   (B)    None. 

A.  Barry  Sullivan,  S36  Washington  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D  C. 

B.  National  Association  of  River  &  Har- 
bor Contract«rs.  536  Wasblngton  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  (760.    E.  (8)  (73.71. 

A.  Prank  L  sundstrom.  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1200  Washington.  D.C. 

B-  The  Tobacco  Institute.  Inc..  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)  (3,225.    E.  (9)  (S30. 

A.  John  T  Sun,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation 1712  O  street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Automobile  Asscclatlon,  1712 
O  Street  N«  ..  Waslilngton,  DC. 

A.  C  Austin  Sutherland,  1616  P  Street 
NW..  Waahlngtun,  D.C 

B.  Natlonai  Tank  Truck  Carriers.  Inc.,  1616 
P  Street  NW    Washington,  D  C. 

A    Sutton   ShuU   t   ORourke,    1108    16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 
D    (61    (6,SS2.09 

A.  Irving  w.  Swanson,  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  1166  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Aasocia- 
uon.  1155  IStn  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Noble  J.  Swearingen.  128  C  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C 

B.  National  Tuberculosis  and  Respiratory 
Disease  Association.  1740  Broadway  New 
York.  N.Y 

D.    (6)    (950.     E    (9|    None. 

A.  John  R  Sweeney.  Solar  Building.  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Bethleh-m  Steel  (Sjnj..  701  East  Third 
Street.  Bethlehem  Pa 

D.   (6)    (500.     E.   (9)    (267.40. 

A.  Russell  A.  Swindell,  Box  2635,  Raleigh, 

B.  North  Carolina  Railroad  A.^soclatlon, 
Box  2635.  Raleigh.  N.C 

D.   (6)   (143  76      E.  (91   (258.53. 

A.  Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  330  Madison  Avenue  New 
York.  NY. 

D.  (6)   (608.41.     E.  (9)   (608.41. 


A.  Russell  D.  Tall,  1129  20tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  O.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

A.  Rev.  Charles  C.  Talley.  100  Angus  Court. 
CharlotteEVllle.  Va. 

B.  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago. 
111. 

A.  H.  William  Tanaka.  1819  H  street  NW- 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  AJInomoto  Co.  of  New  York.  Inc..  Squibb 
Building,  745  Filth  Avenue,  New  York   NY. 

D.  (6)  (500.     E.  (91  (66. 

A.  H.  WiUlam  Tanaka,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Toshiba  America,  Inc..  477  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  (1,600.     E.  (9)  (93. 

A.  Hoy  W.  Terwiniger,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Wasliington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  L.  D.  Tharp.  Jr.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Gas  Association 
of  America.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)  (300. 

A.  Evert  S.  Thomas,  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sher- 
man Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D.    (6.1    (1592.31.     E.    (9)    (831.13. 

A.  Clark  W.  Thompson,  Tenneco,  Inc..  402 
Solar  BuUdlng,  lOOO  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box  2811,  Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

A.  Julia  C.  Thompson.  1030  15th  Street 
NW.,  Wasblngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association.  Inc.,  10 
Columbus  Circle,  New  York,  NY 

D.  (6)  tasnM. 

A.  Wlulam  B.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  suite  212,  300  New 
Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  Washington 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  (47.98     E.  (9)  (117. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Thore,  1701  K  Street  NW , 
suite  503.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Medical  Information  Bureau,  35  Mason 
Street,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  (1300.    E.  (9)  (468.75. 

A.  E.  Linwood  Tipton,  1105  Barr  BuUdlng 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Foundation, 
1105  Barr  Building,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D,C. 

E.  (9)  (1,470. 

A.  Maurice  B.  Tobln,  stUte  809,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  H.  Willis  Tobler.  30  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  (2.800.     E.  (9)  (358.10. 

A.  David  R.  Toll.  1140  Ctozmectlcut  Ave- 
nue. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Electric  Cos.. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue.  Waahmgton,  D.C. 


D.   (6)   (804.     E.   (9)    (744.82. 

A.  F.  Gerald  Toye,  777  I4th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  670  Lexington 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  (750.     E.  (9)  «34.30.> 

A.  John  P.  Tracey.  1705  DeSales  street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1705  De- 
Sales  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  MOO.    E.  (9)  (60. 

A.  Trade  Relations  Council  of  the  United 
SUUs.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)  (400. 

A.  Transportation  Asaoclation  of  America. 
1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 
E.  (9)  (439.18. 

A.  Richard  8.  Tribbe,  1000  I6th  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  10  RIchanJs 
Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

A.  Matt  Trlggs,  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Washim. 
ton,  DC. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  1000 
Merchandise  Mart  Plaza,  (Chicago,  111. 

D    (6)  (2,312.     E.  (9)  79.67. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Trimble.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wasb- 
lngton. D.C. 

A.  Olenwood  8.  Troop.  Jr..  813  Pennsylvania 
Building.  Waahlngton, DO. 

B.  n.S.  Savings  &  Loan  League,  111  East 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  ni. 

D,  (6)  (5,000.      E.  (9)  (80.35. 

A.  Joel  B.  True,  918,  16th  street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
277  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY 

D.  (61  (636.  E.  (9)  (250. 

A.  Galen  Douglas  Trustel,  918  ISth  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
918  16th  Street  NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C. 

D.  (793.     E.    (9)    (155.69. 

A.  pick  Tunis,  607  Maple  Terrace,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

B.  Superior  Oil  Co.,  Houston,  Tex.  and  Lot 
Angeles.  Calif. 

D   (6)  $150.     E.  (9)  (160. 

A.  W.  Lloyd  Tupling,  Washington  repre- 
sentatives. Trustees  for  Conservation.  236 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Trustees  for  Conservation,  351  Kearny 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

D.  (6)  none.     E.  (9)  481. 

A.  Richard  P.  Tumey,  835  Southern  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Association  of  Nurserymen, 
835  Southern  Building.  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  (20.     E.  (9)  (287J4. 

A.  John  D.  Tyson,  assistant  director.  Gov- 
ernment Relations. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  230  East  43d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    (456.     E.    (9)    (103.76. 

A.  tltuted  Cerebral  Palsy  AssoclaUons,  Inc . 
66  East  34th  Street,  New  York  City. 

E.  (9)  (1,60381. 


» Does  not  Include  any  allocation  of  over- 
head, clerical,  etc.,  services  provided  by 
employes. 
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A.  United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  317 
Uth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    ?651,024.78.     E.    (9)    $59,998.95. 

A.  VS.  Cane  Sugar  Reflners"  Association. 
jOOl  Connecticut  AVenue.  Washington.  D.C, 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners  Association, 
lOOl  Connecticut  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)    $246.04. 

A.  U.S.  Savings  Asaoclation  &  Loan  League, 
ill  £ast  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111. 
E-   l9)    •37,339.66, 

A.  The  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council, 
aiOO  M  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council, 
2100  M  Street  NW..  Washtngton,  D.C. 

O.   (6)    •44,000,     E.   (9)    $2,540.04. 

A.  John  A.  Vance.  1725  K  SUeet  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Paclflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  246  Market 
Street,  Ban  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.   (6)    •2,565.     E.   (9)    Vl^SLSg. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Vanderzyde.  Machinlata 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aeroepace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)    •2,137.50.     E.   (9)    9460. 

A.  Mrs.  Lois  W.  Van  Valkenburgh.  1673 
Preston.  Road,  Alexandria,  Va.        

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  UNICEP.  20  E 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Venable,  Baetjer.  &  Howard.  1400  Mer- 
cantile Trust  Building.  Baltimore,  Md. 

B.  Maryland  State  Fair  &  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, Inc.,  Tlmonlum  State  Fair  Orounds- 
Tlmonlum,  Md. 

E.  (9)   $63.78. 

A.  Richard  E.  Vemor.  American  Life  Oon- 
venilon.  1701  K  Street  NW.,  Wasblngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Life  Convention.  211  East  Chi- 
cago Avenue,  Chicago.  lU. 

D.  (6)    $765.     E.   (9)    $3.55. 

A.  Mr.  L.  T.  Vice.  State  1204.  1700  K  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Company  of  Calilomta, 
Suite  1204.  1700  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $65. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.   (9)    $20.86. 

A.  E.  R.  Wagner,  888  17tb  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  National  Council  of  Technical  Service 
Industries.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Wachlngton. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    «21S.38.     E.    (9)    •25.07. 

A.  Paul  A.  Wagner,  1126  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automobile, 
Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Work- 
ers. 8000  East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit, 
Hlch. 

D,    (6)    $742,50.     E.    (9)    $218.06. 

A.  Harold  6.  Walker,  Jr.,  American  Gas 
Association.   Inc..    60S    Tlilrd    Avenue,    New 

York,  N.T. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  Inc.,  605 
Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Jack  A.  Waller.  International  Associa- 
tion of  Fire  Fighters,  906  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fire  Fight- 
ers, International  Union.  905  16tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   $4,600. 


A.  Franklin  WaUlck.  1126  16tb  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace,  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America,  Solidarity  House,  8000 
East  Jefferson  Avenue,  Detroit.  Mlcb. 

D.  (6)    H,493.44.     E.   (9)    $990.73. 

A.  William  A.  Walton.  800  Merchants  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUdlng,  Eighth  and  Jackson 
Streets,  Topeka.  Kans. 

B.  Kansas  Railroad  Committee,  800  Mer- 
chants National  Bank  Building,  Eighth  and 
Jackson  StreeU.  Topeka,  Kans. 

E.  (9)    $1,050. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Serrloe,  1435  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Occupational  Therapy  Associ- 
ation, 251  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  N.Y, 

D.   (6)    $350.     E.   (9)    $285. 

A.  Washington  Consulting  Service.  1435  G 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  RehabllitaUon  Institute  of  Chicago.  401 
Bast  Ohio  Street.  Chicago,  m. 

D.  (6)  $900,     E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  E.  Jerome  Webster,  Jr. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  VIOO. 

A.  Dr,  Frank  J.  Welch.  3724  Manor  Road, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1776  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Welch,  1630  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

B.  Wellington  Management  Co.,  1630 
Locust  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A.  Wenchel.  Schulman  &  Manning.  1625  E. 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Heckscher  Foundation  for  Children, 
52  Vanderbilt  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $3350.21. 

A.  Wenchel,  Schulman  &  Manning,  1625 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Public  Welfare  Foundation.  Inc..  2600 
Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,600. 

A.  Terrell  M.  Wertz,  Natlonai  Legislative 
Commission,  The  American  Legion,  1608  K 
Street  NW.,  WasiUngton.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $3,210.     E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation, Poet  Office  Box  848,  Nogales.  Ariz. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Western  Railroad  Association,  224  Un- 
ion Station  Building,  Chicago,  m. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  Federal  Bar  Build- 
ing. West  Suite  620.  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Sun  Oil  Co..  1608  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

E.  (9)   81.550. 

A.  John  L.  Wheeler,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW.,  Suite  802,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  925  South  Ho- 
man  Avenue.  Chicago,  Qi. 

A.  Donald  P.  White,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration. 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $1,250. 

A.  John  C.  White.  1317  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America.  Inc.. 
1317  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  John  S.  White,  Marathon  Oil  Co  ,  420 
Cafrltz  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Flndlay,  Ohio. 
E.  (9)  $148.48. 

A.  Robert  L.  White,  Jr .  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washmgton,  DC. 

B.  National  Electrical  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Douglas  whiilGck  U,  910  Washington 
Building.  WashlngtC'H.  D.C. 

B.  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co..  Inc..  910  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  DC. 

D.  (6)  $500.     E.  (9)  VISO. 

A.  William  E.  Wlckert,  Jr..  Solar  Building. 
1000  Sixteenth  Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.,  701  East  Third 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  »500.     E    (9)  $238.10. 

A.  Claude  C.  Wild,  Jr..  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp..  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragvm  &  Barker,  1616  B 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Estate  of  Albert  W.  Small,  care  of  Mrs. 
Albert  W.  Small.  5803  Green  Tree  Road. 
Bethe&da.  Md. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington. DC. 

B.  American  Association  of  Presidents  of 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities,  care 
of  John  Howard,  President,  Rockford  Col- 
lege. Rockford,  111. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Computer  Time  Sharing  Service  Section 
of  the  Association  of  Data  Processing  Orga- 
nizations. Inc..  551  5th  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.Y. 

B.  (9)  $1,60. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents,  Inc., 
360  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)   $629.46. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  Inc..  65 
East  Elizabeth  Street.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $3.70. 

A.  Wllklnsop.  Cragun  &  Barker.,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Brlgbam     Young     University,     Prove. 

Utah. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B,  Quinalelt  Tribe  <a  Indians.  Tataolah, 
Wash. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Wasblngton.  D.C. 

B.  Confederated  Sallsh  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Mont. 

E.   (9)   $48.15. 
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1616   H         B.  Natlon&l  Corporation  for  Housing  Part- 


A.  WUklnson.   Cragun   &  Barker, 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  nersJilps.  1133  IBtli  Street  NW    WaahTneton 

B.  The  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Port  D.C.                                                    ' 
Bertbold  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak.  E.  (9)  $10. 
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A.  Wtlktnson.  Cragun  &  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Taos  Pueblo,  Tatos.  N.  Mex. 

A.  Wllkluaon,  Cragun,  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations.  Inc.,  420  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  |9)  teS9.43. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun,  t  Barker.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Wajihington,  DC. 

B.  Araphoe  Indian  TrH>e,  Port  Washakie, 
Wyo. 

E.  (9)   «24.37. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun,  &  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Lattcr- 
Day  Saints.  47  E.ist  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake 
City.  Utah. 

E.  |9)  »1.75. 

A.  Francis  G.  WiUlama. 

B.  American  Frozen  Pood  Institute.  919 
ISlh  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)  »100. 

A.  Harding  deC.  Williams.  918  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
D.I6)  »175.     E.  (9)  »75. 

A.  J.  D.  Wlllliims.  Williams  i-  Jensen.  1 130         *•  Pe'er  L.  Wolff,   l   Dupont  Circle  NW 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Pinkerton  Holding  Corp.,  100  Church 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  Wilmer,  CuUer  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  Calif, 
D.   (6)   »735. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  Is  Pickering,  800   17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Yale  University,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.   (6)   $800. 

A.  E.  Raymond  Wilson,  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legula- 
tion,  245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington  D  C 

D.   (6)   8345. 

A.  W.  E.  WUson,  623  Oakley  Drive.  Shreve- 
port.  La. 

B.  Pennzoil   United,   Inc.,   900   Southwest 
Tower,  Houston,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.     E.  (9)  $42.63. 

A.  H.  J.  Winchester,  900  Southwest  Tower. 
Houston.  Tex. 

B.  Pennzoil   United,   Inc.,  900   Southwest 
Tower,  Houston.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $900.     E.  (9)  $499.18. 

A.  Richard  P.  Wltherall,  Colorado  RaUroad 
ASMciatlon.  702  Majestic  Bldg..  Denver.  Colo. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association,  702  Ma- 
jestic Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 

D.  (6)  $1,325.     E.  (9)  $3,025. 


A.  John  C.  Williamson.  Realtors'  Wash- 
ington Committee  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Boards,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washmgton,  DC. 

B.  National  .Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards.  155  E.  Superior  SUeet.  Chicago,  111 

D.    (6)    $5,000.     E.    (9)    $261.40 

A.  Kenneth  WllllamEOn.  American  Hospi- 
tal Association.  1  Parragut  Square  South. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Hospital  AssocUtion.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago.  III. 

D.  (61   $10,000.     E.   (91   $6,053.22. 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Jonathan  Development  Corp..  Post  Of- 
fice Box  68,  Cheska,  Minn. 

E.  (9)  $27.        ( 

A.  Wilmer.  Cutler  &  Pickering,  900  17th 
Stret  NW.,   Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Automobile  Manufacturers  Association, 
Inc.,  320  New  Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  b  Pickering  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Chronicle  Publishing  Co.,  Fifth  and 
Mission  Streets.  San  Francisco,  Caili 

D.  (6)  $686.     E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Wilmer,  (Sutler  ft  Pickering,  900  I7th 
Street.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Massachusetts  Inatltute  of  Tecbnolooy 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

D.  (6)  $997. 

A.  Wlhner.  Cutler  &  Pickering  900  I7th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 


B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools, 
I  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

A.  Nathan  T.  Wolkomlr,  1737  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. 1737  H  Street  NW  .  Washington  D  C 

D.    (6)    $6,160.     E.    (91    SI. 128.03. 

A.  WlUiam  E.  Woods.  440  National  Press 
Building.  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists.  One  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago. 

D.   (8)   S750.     E.  (9|   $150. 

A.  James  Woodalde.  1126  1 6th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Technical  Engi- 
neers. 1126  I6th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
DC. 

D.   (6)    $240.     E.    (9)    $20. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  815  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW.,  Washington   DC 

B.  Plying  Tiger  Line,  Inc  .  Lm  Angeles  In- 
ternational Airport,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Albert  Young  Woodward,  816  Connect- 
icut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Signal  Companies,  Inc.,  1010  Wllahire 
Boulevard.  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  Perry  w.  Woofter,  1101  17tli  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1271 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    $1,719.     E.   (9)    $392.29. 

A.  World  Trade  Committee  of  Parte  Divi- 
sion, Electronic  Industries  Association  2001 
Eye  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    $800.     E.    (9)    $800. 


A.  Wymau,  Bautzer,  PlneU,  Rothman  4 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Assoclaclon  Naclonal  De  Cultlvadores 
De  Cana  De  Azucar,  Post  Box  4448.  Call 
Colombia. 

E.    (9)    $1.50. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Pinell,  Rothman  i 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  DC 

B.  City  of  Palm  Springs,  Calif..  MunlclBal 
Building.  Pa:m  Springs.  Calif 

E.   (9]   $1.50. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Pinell.  Rothmaa  A 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  Paul.  Weiss.  Goldberg.  Rifklnd,  Whar- 
ton &  Garrison,  345  Park  Avenue.  New  York. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Pinell,  Rothman  i 
Kuchell,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Unionamerlca.  inc.,  435  South  Pigueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif 

D.   (6)  $450.     E.  (9)  $1.60. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Pinell.  Rothman  t 
Kuchel,  1211  Connecucut  Avenue  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  *' 

B.  Association  of  Motion  Picture  &  Tele- 
vision Producers.  8480  Beverly  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  et  al. 

D.  (6)    $360.     E.    (91    $1.50. 

A.  Wyman.  Bautzer.  Pinell.  Rothman  & 
Kuchel.  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  ** 

B.  Copyright  Owners  Negotiating  Commit- 
tee, care  of  Phillips.  NIzer.  Benjamin.  Krlm  A 
Ballon.  477  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  N  T 

E.  (0)    $1.50. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngling.  90S  16th  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Association  of  Corporate  Owners  of  One 
Bank.  905  16th  Street  NW..  Washington  DC 

D.    (6)    $500.     E.   (9)    $73J3. 

A.  John  H.  Ylngling.  906  I6th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  First  National  City  Bank.  399  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $100.     £.  (9)  $8S.06. 

A.  J.  Banks  Young.  Room  610.  Ring  Build- 
ing. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn 

D.   (6)  $1,575. 

A.  Zero  Population  Growth,  367  State 
Street.  Los  Altus.  Calif. 

B.  None. 

D.   (6)    $1,032.     E.   (9)    $1,032. 

A.  Albert  H.  ZInkand.  Getty  Oil  Co..  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co..  1701  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  DO. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack.  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1000  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Air  Transportation  Association.  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.   (6)   $900.     E.  (9)   $464.60. 

A.  Charles  O.  Zuver.  816  Connsctlcut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association  90 
Park  Avenue  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)    $850.     £.  (9)    $136. 
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A.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
D.   (6)    $7100.     E.    (9)    $5,918.88. 

A.  Aircraft  Owners  &  Pilots  Association. 
Post  Office  Box  5800   Washington.  D.C. 

B.  As  above. 

A.  Herbert  P.  Alfrey.  National  Rural  Letter 
Carrten'  Aasoclatlon  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW    Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associ- 
ation. 1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington D.C. 

D.   (61    $477      E.    (9|    $24 

A.  Nichols  E.  Allen  &  Merrill  Armour. 
444  Shoreham  BuUding.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Music  Operators  of  America.  Inc..  238 
North  LaSalie  Street-  Chicago,  ill. 

D.  (61   $90C      E.   (9)   $336.02. 

A.  American  College  of  Radiology.  30  North 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  III. 
O.   (61    $1.37897      E    (91    $1,378.97. 

A.  American  Conservative  Union.  328 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SB..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  16)    $22  29179.     E.   (9)    $6,881.93. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Waata- 
Ington.  D  C. 

E.  |9I    $2,358.45. 

A.  American  Short  Line  RR  Association. 
2000  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  As  above. 

O.  (61   $1.016  21      E.  (9)   $1.0iejl. 

A.  Robert  E  Ansheles.  1028  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 

B.  CITC  Industries.  Inc..  180  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York  N.Y. 

D.  (61   $412      E,  (9)   $81. 

A.  Aren*.  Fox.  Klntner.  Plotkln  &  Kahn, 
1>15  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC. 

B.  Conwooo  Corp..  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)   $3,006.     E.   (9)   $114.54. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washmgton.  D.C. 

B.  Commissioner  of  Baseball.  680  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y, 

E.  (9)   10. 

A  Arnold  ft  Porter.  1229  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc..  1  East  S7th  Street.  New  York, 
NT. 

D.  (6)   $4,166.67.     E.  (9)   $294.67. 

A.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. DC. 

A.  Associated  Railroads  of  New  Jersey. 
Pennsylvania  Station.  Newark.  N.J. 

D.  (6)   $25,000. 

A.  Association  at  Uutual  Fund  Plan 
Sponsors.  Inc..  60  East  42d  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

A.  A.  V.  Atkinson,  Communications  Work- 
Ms  of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America 

E.  (9)  $4,483.98. 
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A.  Atlanta  Committee  for  Democratic  Re- 
publican Independent  Voter  Sducatlon,  2540 
UUwwood  Avenue  SW..  Atlanta.  Oa. 

D.  (6)   $620.     E.  (9)   $3,212.66. 

A.  John  P.  Banzhaf  m.  630  N  street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  legislative  Action  on  Smoking  ft  Health. 
2000  H  Street  NW..  Washington  D  C 

E.  (9)  $187.86. 

A.  Ernest  L.  Barcella,  General  Motors  Oocp., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  W.  Grand 
Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  Robert  W.  Same,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Rosa  Bass  Associates.  4000  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Record  Industry  Association  of  America. 
1  Eaat  57th  Street.  New  York.  NY. 

D.   (6)  $6,250. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  Ethyl  Corp..  611  Madi- 
son Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp..  611  Madison  Office  Build- 
ing. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.    (6)  $450. 

A.  Robert  E,  Bauman,  326  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union.  328  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)  $1,666. 

A.  Beklns  Van  ft  Storage  <^..  1955  South 
Valley  Highway,  Denver,  Colo. 

E.  (9)  $4,546. 

A.  Jeffrey  BeU.  328  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
BE.,  Washington. DC. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  328  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $325.     E.  (9)  $38. 

A.  C.  B.  Blankenshlp.  C3ommunlcatlons 
Workers  of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  Amerloa. 

E.  (9)  $4,584. 

A.  John  F.  Bonner,  Room  100,  Philip  Mur- 
ray Bulldmg,  Waablngton,  D.C. 

B.  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  ft  Ship- 
building Workers  of  America,  1126  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.    (9)  $225. 

A.  Lyman  L.  Bryan,  20O0  K  StreM  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  CPA's.  866  Fifth 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y, 

A.  Buchanan.  Ingersoll,  Rodewald,  Kyle  ft 
Buerger.  1800  Oliver  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

B.  Estate  of  Roy  A.  Hunt. 

D.  (6)  $12,500. 

A.  David  A.  Bunn,  1211  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Parcel  Post  Association.  1211  Connec- 
ticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  Charles  s.  Bums.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC 


B.  American  Mining  Congress 

D.  (6)  $835.     E.  (9)  $239.32. 

A.  David  Burpee.  Seed  Grower.  Fbrdhook 
Farms.  Doylestown.  Pa. 

E.  (9)  $88.93. 

A.  Robert  B.  Byrnes.  1S14  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Railroad  Pension  Fortim.  Inc., 
328  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Waahlnston 
DC. 

E.  (9)  $211.85. 

A.  Canal  Zone  Central  Labor  Union-Metal 
Trades  Council,  AFL-CIO,  Post  Office  Box 
471,  Balboa  Helghu,  C.  Z. 

D.  (6)  $1,159.01.     E.  (9)  $2«93.66. 

A.  Robert  8.  Carr.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons. 
Inc..  1220  Pennsylvama  Building.  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  and  Sons.  Inc..  8232  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich. 

A.  E.  Michael  Caasady.  Water  Resourwa  As- 
sociated. 1130  nth  Street.  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

B.  Water  Resources  Associated. 

A.  Donald  E.  Channell.  1705  DeSales  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1706  DeSalea 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  $1,000.     E.  (9)  100. 

A.  Prank  Chelf.  CongresslonjU  Plaza  Build- 
ing, 220  C  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Conwood  Corp.,  701  North  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.     E.  (9)  182.60. 

A.  Hal  M.  Chrlstensen.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1760 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D  O 

D.  (6)  $2^50. 

A.  Albert  T.  C!hurch.  Jr..  American  Insti- 
tute or  Merchant  Shipping.  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 

D.  (6)  $45.     E.  (8)  $3.46. 

A.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  712 
Dupont  Circle  Building,  Washington   D  C 

D.   (B)   $16,07198.     E.   (9)   $5,168.67. 

A.  William  P.  Claire,  World  Federalists, 
USA,  Inc.,  2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.O. 

B.  World  Federalists,  USA,  Inc. 

D.  (6)   $6,250.02.     E  (9)   $600.99. 

A.  Joseph  S.  CHark.  World  Federalists.  USA. 
Inc.,  2039  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.O 

B.  World  Federalists.  USA.  Inc. 

E.  (9)  $1,83307. 

A.  Carl  A.  s.  Coan,  Jr.,  1628  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  National  Association  or  Rome  Builders 
or  the  umted  States,  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  DC. 

D.    (6)    $4,874.99.     E    (9)    $372  94. 

A,  James  F.  Collins,  1000  leth  Street  NW.. 
WasblngtonX>.C. 

B.  American  Iron  ft  Steel  Institute.  ISO 
East  42d  Street,  N.Y..  N.Y. 
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D    (S)    «S00.     E.   (9)    «125 

A.  Committee  or  Foreign-Owned  Banka.  62 
Wall  Street, New  York,  NT. 
a.  (B)   *1,4S0.S7. 

A.  Committee  of  Friends  of  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  21  West  S3d  Street,  New  Tork, 
N.T. 

O.  (6)   t8,413.0S.  E.  (9)   ««.413.50. 

A.  Paul  B.  Conrad,  National  Newspaper  As- 
sociation. 491  National  Press  Building,  Wash- 
ington. O.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association. 
E.  (9)   «123.09. 

A.  Conwood  Corp.*  701  Norttx  Main  Street, 
Memphis,  Tenn. 
E.   (9)    «5,1020t. 

A.  AUsn  D.  Cora,  1S29  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Coming  Olasa  Works,  Coming.  N.T. 
O.   (6)   «126. 

A.  Raymond  L.  Courage.  Independent  Nat- 
ural Qss  Association  of  America,  1660  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Independent  Natural  Qas  Association  of 
America. 

D.  (6)  (300. 

A.  Francis  D.  Cronln.  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
O.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 
D  (6)  MT5. 

A.  CUNA  International.  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  «2.813.0S     E.  (9)  (1.018.07. 

A.  Daniels  H  Houlihan,  1819  R  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Importers  Association,  New 
Tork,  NT. 

E.  (9)  (235. 

A.  Daniels  tc  Boullban,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Chemical  Fibres  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japna. 

A.  Daniels  Si  HoullLan,  1819  R  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers'  Association, 
Tokyo,  Japan. 

A.  Daniels  &  Houlihan.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Japan  Woolen  &  Linen  Textiles  Ex- 
porters Association,  Osaka,  Japan. 

A.  DanleU  &  Houlihan,  1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Vorort  des  Schwlezerlschen  Handels-tmd 
Xndustne-Verelns,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

A.  P.  Olbaon  Darrlson.  Jr..  Penn  Central 
Transportation  Co..  2O00  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Penn  Central  Transportation  Co.,  6  Penn 
Center  Plaza.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

D.  (6)   (16«.98.     E.   (9)   (1.S72.43. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  733  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc..  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  (1.260. 

A.  Donald  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Guild  of  PrescnpUon  Opticians.  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


B.  Bektns  Van  &  Storage  Co..  1966  South 
Valley  Highway.  Denver,  Colo. 
E.  (91   (522.75. 

A.  Dawson,  Nagel,  Sherman  &  Howard,  1900 
First  National  Bank  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 

B.  Boettcher  &  Co..  828  17th  Street,  Denver. 
Colo. 

A.  Dawson,  Qulnn,  Rlddell,  Taylor  Se  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association,  1000  Con- 
necticut Avenue   NW..    Washington,   D.C. 

D.   («}   (750. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulnn,  Rlddell.  Taylor  &  Davis. 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  C.I.T.  Financial  Corp.,  650  Madison 
Avenue,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

D.  (6)  (8,000. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulim.  Rlddell.  Taylor  Sc  Davis. 
723  Washington  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Indian  Sugar  Mills  Association.  Export 
Agency  Division.  New  Delhi.  India. 

A.  Dawson.  Qulnn.  Rlddell.  Taylor  ft  Davis, 
723  Washington  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Llng-Temco-Vought,  Inc..  Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  DeHart,  Brolde.  Spltzer  &  McCrory.  Inc.. 
1160  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. Inc..  New  York.  N.T. 

D.  (6)   (1.125.     Z.  (9)   (149.40. 

A.  DeHart.  Brolde.  Spltzer  &  McCrory,  Inc., 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  The  Wisconsin  Corp.,  1309  Roge  Build- 
ing, Seattle,  Wash. 

D.   (8)   (225.     E.  (9)   (37.30. 

A.  Vincent  A.  Demo,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

B.  New  York  Committee  of  International 
Committee  of  Passenger  Lines,  25  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)   (6,250. 

A.  Alan  DlSeulIlo,  Youth  Franchise  Coali- 
tion. 1525  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Youth  Franchise  Coalition. 

E.  (9)  (30. 

A.  WlUlam  DuChessl.  1126  16th  Street  MW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Textile  Workers  Cnlon  of  America.  AFL- 
CIO,   99  University  Place.  New  Tork.  N.T. 

D.  (6)  (1J37.61.     B.  (9)  (100. 

A.  William  E.  Dunn.  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1967  B  Street  NW,,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  (3,000.    E.  (9)  $400. 

A.  Renry  I.  Dworshak,  American  Mining 
Congress.  IIOO  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

O.  (6)  (975. 

A.  Hallett  D.  Edson,  3930  North  Upland 
Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  956  N.  Monroe  Street,  Arlington 
Va. 

D.  (6)  (1300. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp..  1166  16th  Street  NW . 
Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  (460. 
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B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW.,  Waahmgton,  D.C 
D.  (6)  (665.02.     E.  (9)  (84.80. 

A.  Frank  n.  Fletcher,  Fletcher,  Beald 
Rowell.  Eenehan  &  Hlldreth.  1225  ConnecU- 
cut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  National  AssoclaUon  of  FM  liroadcast- 
ers,  420  Madison  Avenue.  New  Tork,  N.Y. 

A.  Cordon  Forbes,  207  Union  Depot  Build- 
ing, St.  Paul,  Minn. 

B.  Minnesota  Railroads  Association 
D.  (61  (600.     E.  (9)  (518.81. 

A.  Forest  Farmers  Association  Cooperative 
1376  Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Atlanta    Oa.    ' 
D.  (6)  (14.886.19. 

A.  Morley  E.  Fox,  300  New  Jersey  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Central  Arizona  Project  AasoclatloQ 
1124  Arizona  Title  Building.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  (51.40.     E.  (8)  (36. 

A.  Bernlce  Frledlander,  050  25th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Legislative  Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health.  2000  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  c 

E.  (9)  (187.86. 

A.  Puller.  Seney.  Henry  &  Hodge.  Owens- 
Illinois  Building,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

B.  Owens-Illlnols.  Inc..  Madison  Avenue 
and  St.  Clair  Street.  Box  1038.  Toledo,  Obto. 

D.  (6)  (726.50. 

A.  Oadsby  &  Hannah,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Anchor  Corp..  et  al. 
D.  (8)  (1.600. 

A.  Gadsby  &  Hannah.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Royal  Crown  Cola  Co..  Columbus.  Oa. 

A.  The  Olenmede  Trust  Co..  1608  Walnut 
Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

A.  James  M.  Ooldberg,  1618  H  Street  RW.. 
Waahlngton.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

D.  (6)  (1,000.     E.  (9)  (1,000. 

A.  Hoyt  8.  Haddock.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  (145.23. 

A.  John  F.  Hall.  National  Forest  Producu 
Aaaoclatlon,  1619  Masaachusetts  Avenue  NW, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

E.  (9)  (204.83. 

A.  John  Hugh  Henry.  440  National  Press 
Building,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drugglsta 
440  National  Press  Building. 

A.  Rosalyn  Hester.  National  Education  As- 
sociation. 1201  leth  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street.  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago.  III. 

B.  Corporate  Fiduciaries  A350ciatl'3n  of 
Chicago. 

D.   (6)  (46.13241.     E.  (9)  (.1314.18. 


m^t  ^'J^;fS?i^,!JS!?  &  Howard.  1900         A.  Mello  O.  Fish,  lOO  Indiana  Avenue  NW,         A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman,  1  First  Nation^ 
nrst  National  Bank  Building,  Denver,  Oolo.     Washington,  D.C.  Plaza,  Chicago.  111. 
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B.  Northwest   Industries,    Inc.,   400   West         A.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Kingman,  535  San 
Madison  SUeet.  Chicago,  111.  Luis  Road,  Berkeley  Calif. 

D.  (8)  (13.417.84.     E.  (9)  (386.96.  D.  (6)  (1.726.     E.   (9)  (1.725. 


B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

D.    (61    (1.000.     E.   (91    (I.OOO. 


A.  Frederic  W.  Hickman.  1  First  National 
Plaza.  Chicago,  III. 

B.  Trans  Union  Corp..  Ill  West  Jackson 
Boulevard,  Chicago.  III. 

D.   (6)  (1.625.     E.   (9)  (132.99. 

A.  John  M  Holt.  Ell  Ully  &  Co..  307  East 
UcCarty  Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

B.  Ell  Lily  &  Co..  807  East  McCarty  Street. 
IndLinapolls.  Ind. 

D.   (6)  (236.     E.    (9)  (483.83. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  1409  Winchester  Ave- 
nue, Ashland.  Ky. 

A.  William  J.  Hull.  1860  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Improvement  Association,  Inc..  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  The  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects,  1735  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)    (I.OOO.     E.    (9)    (4,100. 

A.  Oerald  Hyland.  1730  Rhode  Island  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

O.  (6)   (776.38.     E.   (9)   (66.08. 

A.  Independent  Brokers  Dealers*  Trade  As- 
soclaUon. 1570  Main  Street.  Springfield,  Mass. 

E.  (9)  (560. 

A.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades,  317  North  Sixth  Street, 
lafayette,  Ind. 

A  Ronald  J.  James,  3100  M  street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Urban  Coalition  Action  Cotmcll. 
2100  M  Street  NW..  Waahlngton.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  (190.68. 

A.  H.  Bradley  Johnson,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1100  Ring  Building,  Waahlngton, 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.O. 

D.  (6)  (725. 

A.  Hugo  E.  Johnson.  600  Bulkley  Building. 
(Cleveland.  Ohio. 

B.  American  Iron  Ore  Association.  600 
Bulkley  BuUdlng.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

A  Albert  Jonee.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Washington. DC. 

B.  CUNA  Intematloi3al,  Inc..  1617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D.  (6)  (630.     E.  (9)  (76.46. 

A.  Elmer  A.  Jones.  1146  IBtb  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  (750.     E.   (9)  (331.51. 

A.  John  L.  Jones.  328  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue SE.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Ckinservatlve  Union,  338  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D  C 

D.  (6)  (1.400. 

A.  Edwin  L.  Kahn.  loOO  Federal  Bar  Build- 
ing, 1816  R  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.O. 

B.  B-nal  BMth.  1640  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  (4J80.4I. 

A.  Eugene  A.  Keeney.  1818  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 
D.  (6)  (1.000.  E.  (9)  (1.000. 


A.  James  D.  Klttelton.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.    16)    (191.66. 

A.  James  F  Kmetz.  1437  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  DC. 

B  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  BOO 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)   (5.668. 

A.  Oeorge  J.  Knaly.  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers,  1200  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO  and  CLC.  1300  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    (5.000.06. 

A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock.  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    (475. 

A.  John  P.  Lagomarcino.  2100  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Urban  Coalition  Action  Council. 
2100  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C 

D.  (6)   (264.43. 

A.  Legislative  Action  on  Smoking  and 
Health,  2000  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

E.  (9)  (187.86. 

A.  William  Lazarus.  1616  R  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 
D.  (6)   (1.000.     E.  (9)   (1.000. 

A.  League  for  Economic  Assistance  and  De- 
velopment. 390  Plandome  Road.  Maohasset 
NY. 

D.  (6)   (1,010.     E.  (9)   (1,047.48. 

A.  Steven  H.  Lesnlk.  Lumbermens  Mutual 
Casualty  Co.,  1166  15th  Street  NW.,  Waah- 
lngton. D.C. 

B.  Ltmibermens  Mutual  Casualty  Go..  iTQO 
North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago,  m. 

E.  (9)   $675. 

A.  Liberty  Lobby.  Inc..  ISO  Third  Street 
SE.,  Washington,  DC. 

D.   (6)    (17.836.13.     E.   (9)    (I6.S28J1. 

A.  Edward  Llppert.  1816  8  Street  NW 
Washington,  DC. 

B.  Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  1434 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D  C 

D.  (6)    (3.413.58. 

A.  Lumbermens  Mutual  Casualty  Com- 
pany, 4750  North  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago, 

B.  None. 

E.  (9)   (1,335. 

A.  Jack  F.  McCarthy,  170O  K  Street  NW, 
Suite  601.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  United  UtUlUes,  Inc.,  UOUtles.  2830 
Johnson  Drive,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans. 

A.  Joseph  B.  McGrath.  1626  L  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUdera 
of  the  United  States.  1635  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (61   (6.312.50.     E.  (B)   (1.247.32. 

A.  William  K.  McGrath.  1816  H  Street  MW., 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Clarence  M.  McMillan.  National  Candy 
Wholesalers  Association.  Inc..  1430  K  Street 
NW..  Washmgton,  DC. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Assocla- 
Uon. Inc..  1430  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC. 

E.    (91    (10. 

A.  Ian  R.  MacOowan.  Youth  Franchise 
Coalition,  1525  M  Street  NW..  Washiiu?ton 
DC. 

B.  Youth  Franchise  CoallUon,  1525  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  (668.80.     E.  (9)  (343. 

A.  Waller  D.  Malcolm.  Esq..  Bingham. 
Dana  &  Could,  1  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass. 

B.  New  England  Bankcard  AssoclaUon. 
Inc..  150  Tremont  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 

D.    (er    $750. 

A.  Ben  J.  Man.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C, 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)   (IJOO.     E.  (394J8. 

A.  Edwin  E.  Marsh,  600  Crandall  Building. 
Salt  Lake  Olty,  Utah. 

B.  National  Wool  Growers  Association.  800 
Crandall  Building.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

D.  (6)   (3.946.88     E.  (9)   (473.23. 

A,  Albert  E  May.  American  Institute  of 
Merchant  Shipping.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D.   (6)   (80.     E.  (9)   (3.99. 

A.  Anthony  Mazzocchl,  1126  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  &  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
nauonal  Union,  1840  CaUfomla  street.  Den- 
ver. Colo. 

D.   (6)   (1.875.     E.    (9)   (237.60. 

A.  Larry  L.  Meyer.  1616  H  Street  NW, 
Washington.  DC. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 
D.  (8)  (1.000      E.  (9)  (1.000. 

A.  James  G.  Mlchaux.  777  P\3tirteenth 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Federated  Department  Storca.  Inc.,  322 
West  Seventh  Street,  cmdnnatl,  Ohio. 

D.   (6)   (500. 

A.  Lester  P.  Miller,  NaUonal  Rural  Letter 
Carrlera'  Association,  1760  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.   (6)   (477.     E.  (8)  (17. 

A.  Jack  Mills.  1776  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

D.  (6)  (1,200.     E.  (9)  (2,000. 

A,  Lyim  E.  Mote.  Northern  Natural  Gas 
Oa.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Northern  Natural  Gas  Co,  2233  Dodge 
Street,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

A.  Renry  T.  Mudd.  623  West  Blxtb  Street, 
Lo6  Angelee,  Calif. 

E.  (9)   (6,011.39. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers.  Jr,  Forest  Farmers  As- 
sociation. 1376  Peachtree  Street  NE..  Atlanta. 
Ga. 

B.  Foreet  Farmers  Association  Cooperative. 
1376  Peachtree  Street  NX-  Atlanta.  Oa. 
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A.  NatloHAl  ABsoclatlon  for  the  Advuice- 
menc  ol  Colored  I>eople.  1790  Broadway.  N«w 
York.  NY. 

D.    (6)   «1,034.26. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturing.  Munsejr  Building,  Washing- 
ton. DC. 

D.  (6t    »2S.     E.    (9)    925. 

A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers,  417  New  Jersey  Avenue  3E..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

O.    (6)    •35,121.     E.    (9)    •19.400. 

A.  National    Association    of    Real    Estate 
Boards,  165  East  Superior  Street.  Chicago,  111. 
Z.   (9)    •17.734.81. 

A,  National  Committee  for  Research  In 
Neurological  Disorders,  351  East  Chicago  Ave- 
nue. Chicago,  ni. 

E.  (9)  •e.ooo. 

A.  National  Bousing  Conference,  Inc.,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  632,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

D.   (6)    seS^Aa-lO.     E.    (9)    •29^37^. 

A.  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association. 
Inc.,  309  Livestock  Exchange  Building, 
Omaha.  Nefor. 

D.  (6)    $6,616.10.     E.    (9)    •6.616.10. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 3000  Florida  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E.  (9)    •3.036.80. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers*  Associa- 
tion. 17S0  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
inf^n.  D.C. 

D.    (6)    •3,968.     E.    (9)    •8.772. 

A.  National  Tax  Equality  Association,  Inc., 
1000  Coonectlsut  Avenue  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.   (6)    •745.11.     E.    (9)    •862.33. 

A.  National  Wool  Growers  Association,  600 
Crandall  Building,  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah. 
D.   (6)    •19,034.     E.    (0)    •6.448.29. 

A.  Ivan  A.  Nestlngen,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International,  Inc.,  617  Sherman 
Avenue.  Madison.  Wis. 

D.  f6)  9300.     E.  .9)  •236.65. 

A.  Robert  D.  Nordstrom,  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Canners  Association,  1183  30th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  <6>  »400.     E.  (9)  «100. 

A.  Leo  W.  O'Brien,  1605  Manning  Boole- 
vard.  Albany.  N.Y. 

B.  Virgin  Islands  Legislature. 
D.  (6)  •1,875.     E.  <9>  •650. 

A.  Claude  E.  Olmstead,  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association.  1750  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  <6)  ^477.     E.  (9)  •18. 

A.  Roy  W.  Olson.  1341  O  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  USDA.   1341   O  NW.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  »625. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  U-S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  1341 
G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  <6)  «1.198.     E.  (9)  81.565.08. 

A.  James  H.  Orr.  75  Federal  Street.  Bos- 
ton. Mas». 

D.   (6)   •3.638.32.  E.  (9)   •S.0S9.91. 


A.  J.  Allen  Overton.  Jr..  1100  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  BuUd- 
tng.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •1,300. 

A.  Raymond  S.  Page,  Jr..  Mill  Creek  Ter- 
race, Oladwyne.  Pa. 

B.  Campbell  Soup  Co.,  375  Memorial  Ave- 
nue. Camden.  N.J. 

A.  Lew  M.  Paramore.  Water  Resources  As- 
sociated. Post  Office  Box  1310,  Kansas  City, 
Kans. 

B.  Water  Resources  Associated.  1130  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington.  DC. 

A.  Perry  8.  Patterson,  Suite  1100,  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  Automatic  Phonograph  Manufacturers. 

A.  Paul,Welss.  Goldberg.  Rlfklnd.  Wharton 
&  Garrison,  346  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  Anchor- 
age. Alaska. 

E.  (9)    •1,963.22. 

A.  Esther  Peterson.  815  leth  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  Workers  of 
America,  15  Union  Square.  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •3.499.99.     E.    (9)    •239.77. 

A.  Mr.  Bruce  E.  PhlUlps,  1616  H  Street  MW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation. 

D.  (6)    •l.OOO.     E.   (9)    •1.000, 

A.  Richard  M.  Powell,  National  Association 
of  Refrigerated  Warehouses,  1210  Tower 
Bldg..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Refrigerated 
Warehouses.  1310  Tower  Bldg..  Washington, 
D.C. 

A.  Rec(H-dlng  Industry  Association  of 
America.  Inc.,  1  East  57th  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y. 

C  (9)  •33,060.51. 

A.  John  A.  RelUy,  Esq.,  69  Maiden  Lane. 

New  York.  N.Y. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams  and  others. 

E.  (9)   ^25  est. 

A.  Research  to  Prevent  Blindness.  Inc.,  598 
Uadlson  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

A.  Retired  Officers  Tax  Credit  Committee. 
Post  Office  Box  1965.  Annapolis,  Md. 
D.   (6)    $52.50.     E.    (9)    •162.67. 

A.  James  J.  Reynolds.  American  Institute 
of  Merchant  Shipping.  1 120  Connecticut  Ave- 
nue NW..  Suite  930.  Washington,  DC, 

B.  American  Instltuts  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
930.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   (6)    •1.875.     E.   (9)    •351. 

A.  Harry  H.  Richardson.  330  Austin  Street, 
Bogalusa.  La. 

B.  Louisiana  Railroads. 

D.  (6J  •25.35.     E.  (9)  »73.78. 

A.  Lloyd  C.  Richardson,  Jr..  South  Dakota 
Railroads  Association,  Post  Office  Bos  489, 
Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 
D.  (6)  •3.500.     E.  (9)  •432.85.       . 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  The  Kellogg  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
D.  (6)  tlO.OOO. 

A.  James  W.  Rlddell,  733  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
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B.  Volume  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  tS.OOO. 

A.  Slert  F.  Rlepma,  Munsey  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine  Man- 
ufacturers. 

D.  (6)  •25.     E.  (9)  •2S. 

A.  John  P.  Roche.  150  East  42d  Street,  New 
York.  NY. 

B.  American  Iron  and  Steel  Insutute.  ISO 
East  42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •600.     E.  <9)  •310. 

A.  Anthony  Z.  Rolsman.  1010  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

B.  BerUn.  Rolsman  &  Kessler.  1910  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  DC. 

D.  (6)  •1.000.     E.  (9)  •317.30. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph,  m,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Bankers  Association.  90 
Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  >1,000. 

A.  Miss  Patricia  A.  Samuel.  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NB, 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •50.480.66.     E.  (9)  •10,123.73. 

A.  Stanley  A.  Schroeder,  American  Mining 
Congress.  1100  Ring  Building.  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •475. 

A.  Ronald  C.  Seeley,  1357  Nlcdet  Place, 
Detroit.  Mich. 

B.  Estate  of  Bert  N.  Adams,  et  al. 

E.  (9)  •228.31. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Serrlll,  National  Newspaper 
Association.  491  National  Press  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Newspaper  AssoclatloD.  491 
National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.   (9)   •111.49. 

A.  Shaw.  Plttman,  Potts,  Trowbridge  & 
Madden,  910  I7th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC. 

B.  Committee  of  Foreign  Owned  Banks.  62 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 

D.   (6)    •1.399.32.     E.    (9)    •6165. 

A.  Laurence  P.  Sherfy,  American  Mining 
Congress,  iiOO  Ring  Building.  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)   •1,076. 

A.  Robert  L.  ShorUe,  Water  Resources  As- 
sociated. 1 147  International  Trade  Mart 
Tower.  New  Orleans.  La. 

B.  Water  Resources  Associated.  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Grant  S  Shotwell.  1957  E  Street  NW,. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

D.   (6)    •3,000.     E.   (9)    •400. 

A.  Lana  H.  Sims,  South  Carolina  Railroad 
Association.  1003  Security  Federal  Building, 
Columbia,  S.C. 

B.  South  Carolina  Railroad  Association, 
1003  Security  Federal  Building,  Columbia. 
S.C. 

D.    (6)    •19.33.     E.   (9)   $50.81. 
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A.  William  L.  Slayton,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
jIW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects. 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC. 

D.  (6)   •1.500. 

A.  Smathers,  Merrlgan  &  OlCeefe,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Horse  Council,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.   <6)    •6.250.     E.   (9)    •140.30. 

A.  Or.  Spencer  M.  Smith.  Jr.,  1709  North 
Olebe  Road.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

O    (6)    •3,000.     E.   (9)    •2.118.60. 

A.  Gary  A.  Soucle,  30  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

^.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  30  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y. 

D.   (6)   •lOO.     E.   (9)    •76. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion, 6815  Prestonshlre,  Dallas.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  •ISO.     E.  (9)  ^150. 

A.  Mrs.  Annalee  Stewart,  120  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 

B  Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom,  120  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Stroock  ft  Stroock  A,  lAvan,  61  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  •2.507.06. 

A.  Philip  F.  Stroupe.  American  Mining 
Congress.  lioO  Ring  Building,  Washington, 
DC. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1100  Ring 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  »475. 

A.  G.  Don  Sullivan,  American  Mining  Con- 
gress. 1100  Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •475. 
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A.  Sutherland.  AsblU  &  Brennan.  1200  Far- 
ragut   Building,   Washington,   D.C. 

B.  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  437 
Madison    Avenue,    New    York,    N.Y. 

D.  (6)  •3,359. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsblU  ft  Brennan.  1300  Far- 
ragut  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  John  M.  OUn.  Box  B,  Alton.  Bl. 
D. (6)  ^750. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  ft  Brennan,  1300 
Farragut  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Retail  Credit  Co.,  Post  Office  Box  4081, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

D.  (6)  •7.500.     E.  (9)  •4S1.62. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asblll  ft  Brennan,  1200 
Farragut  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Travelers  Corp.,  One  Tower  Square. 
Hartford,  Conn. 

D.  <6)  •2.500. 

A.  Evert  S.  Tbomas.  Jr.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washli^ton,  D.C. 

B.  CUNA  International.  Inc.,  1017  Sherman 
Avenue,  Madison,  Wis. 

D.  (6)  •1,107.70.     E.  (9)  •650.99. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey.  1705  DeSalea  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1705  DeSalea 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •400.     E.  (9)  VSO. 

A.  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Assns.,  Inc.,  66 
East  34th  St.,  New  York  City. 

E.  (9)  •1.182.70. 

A.  Charles  R.  Van  Horn,  CftO-BftO  Rail- 
roads. 17tb  and  B  Streets  NW..  Washington, 
D.C. 

B.  Baltimore  ft  Ohio  Railroad  Co..  and 
Chesapeake  ft  Ohio  Railway  Co..  Charles 
ft  Baltimore  Streets.  Baltimore.  Md. 

D.    (6)    •3,292.     E.   (9)    •576. 

A.  John  M.  Vansant.  Jr.,  1350  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Cleary,  OotUleb,  Steen  ft  Hamilton. 
1350  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wasblngton, 
D.C. 
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A.  Veterans  of  World  War  I.  USA.  Inc.,  916 
Prince  Street.  Alexandria,  Va. 
E.  (9)  •1,949.92. 

A.  Voltmie  Footwear  Retailers  of  America, 
51  East  42d  street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
E.  (9)   •348.19. 

A.  Thomas  O.  Walters,  National  Assocla- 
tloD of  Retired  Civil  Employees,  1909  Que 
street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  •2884.80.     E.  (9)  82954.07. 

A.  James  A.  Warren,  5500  Prospect  Place, 
Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

B.  Rea  Express,  219  E.  42nd  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y. 

D.  <6)  •460.     E.  (0)  •150. 

A.  Terrell  M.  Wertz.  The  American  Legion, 
1008  K  street  NW  .  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

D.  (6)  •3.210.     E.  (9)  •98.75. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragtm  ft  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Computer  Time  Sharing  Services  Sec- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Data  Processing 
Service  Organisations,  Inc..  551  6th  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  ft  Barker,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Taos  Pueblo,  Taos.  N.  Mex. 

E.  (9)  9A.70. 

A.  Burton  C.  Wood,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
No.  400,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D   (6)  •4218.75.     E.  (9)  840.06. 

A.  Youth  Franchise  Coalition,  1535  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Youth  Franchise  OoallUon,  1525  M 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  •343. 
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SEVEN  PILLARS  OP  WISDOM— FOR 
COLLEGE  PRESIDENTS 


HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  BETTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Prof.  George 
D.  Brabson  of  the  law  school  at  Ohio 
Northern  University,  Ohio,  recently  gave 
an  address  on  the  subject  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  college  presidents.  I  think  it 
is  a  very  thought- provoking  statement 
and  worthy  of  consideration  l^  every 
Member  of  Congress.  It  is  entitled 
"Seven  Pillars  of  Wisdom  for  College 
Presidents"  and  the  text  of  the  speech 
is  as  follows: 

SrrsN   PnxAas  or  Wisdom — Poa   College 

PaxsmENTS 

(By  George  D.  Brabson) 

Somehow  or  other  a  lot  of  my  fellow  college 

Presidents  seem  to  have  the  Idea  that  the 

running  of  a  college  or  university  is  a  matter 

of  their  personal  prerogative;  that  they  have 

been  put  into  olllce  by  a  Board  of  Regents 

to  take  charge  of  a  "Student  Family",  which 


they  can  handle  more  or  less  as  indulgent 
Fathers:  that  their  principal  responsibilities 
are  to  keep  the  lid  on,  smooth  out  ruffled 
feathers  and  patch  up  the  family  quarrels  in 
any  old  fashion  Just  so  they  can  report  back 
to  their  Boards  and  Alumni  that  "all  is  well 
at  dear  old  Slvash" — thanks  to  the  Presiden- 
tial diligence  and  to  their  skillful  qualifica- 
tions as  "peacemakers." 

I  have  a  different  concept  of  a  college 
president.  I  don't  think  of  him  as  a  "Pater 
Pamlltas"  at  alt.  I  think  of  him  first  of  all 
as  a  Public  Trustee.  To  him  has  been  com- 
mitted a  Public  Institution — a  place  of  learn- 
ing which  the  State  has  placed  In  trust,  and 
without  which  the  State,  or  the  Public  If 
you  choose,  can  neither  make  progress  nor 
prosper.  As  such  Trustee  his  first  and  primary 
obligation  is  to  maintain  that  Institution  in 
the  interest  of  the  Public — not  in  the  Inter- 
est  of  any  particular  body  of  students  that 
h^pens  to  be  there  at  any  one  time.  His 
duty  transcends  that,  and  inheres  to  the 
benefit  and  interest  of  all  the  Public— the 
welfare  of  the  people  as  a  whole  .  .  . 

In  the  second  place,  as  a  Public  Trustee 
the  duties  of  a  college  President  cannot  t>e 
carried  out  by  reference  to  his  personal  feel- 
ings and  desires.  He  has  no  right  to  set  up 
rules  that  reflect  his  personal  tastes  and 
Judgments.  These  should  be  determined  by 
reference  to  the  welfare,  the  safety  and  the 


benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  Public,  which 
establishes,  pays  for,  and  maintains  such 
institutions  directly  or  indirectly.  The  col- 
lege President  should  have  no  axes  to  grind 
In  such  matters,  and  ahould  refrain  from 
allowing  his  personal  views  to  dominate  his 
Judgments  and  his  actions. 

Lest  it  be  contended  that  many  of  our 
colleges  are  privately  owned  or  endowed  and 
hence  not  public  "public  insututlons" — it 
must  be  noted  at  once  that  any  educational 
institution  which  opens  Its  doors  to  the  pub- 
lic for  patronage:  which  is  granted  Immunity 
from  property  taxation:  and  which  receives 
donations  and  contributions  free  of  income 
tax  liability,  must  of  necessity  take  on  the 
characteristics  of  a  public  institution.  Why? 
Because  It  exists  by  reason  of  the  benefac- 
tion and  consent  of  the  State,  directly  or  in- 
directly conferred  on  It. 

In  the  third  place,  the  college  president 
should  not  allow  the  whims  and  demands  of 
a  "passing  body"  of  students  to  establish  the 
policies  and  rules  by  which  the  students  are 
to  be  governed  over  the  long  period  of  the 
institution's  lifetime.  What  one  passing  body 
of  students  may  want  in  1909  may  become 
anathema  to  the  body  of  students  passing 
through  In  1975.  The  wants  of  any  passing 
body  of  students  should  always  be  subser- 
vient to  the  wishes  and  needs  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  for  whom  the  process  of  educa- 
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tlon  was  e<tablLah«d,  and  whom  tt  must  sarve 
If  we  are  to  conclnu«  u  an  enllgbteced  na- 
tion. Hence  it  ia  the  voice  of  tbe  people  them- 
selves which  should  govern  In  such  matters. 
In  the  fourth  place.  It  Is  a  primary  respon- 
sibility of  a  college  presideoc  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  physical  plant  and  facilities  of 
his  institution  for  the  use  and  beneQt  of  all 
the  oncoming  generations  who  are  aiao  en- 
titled to  have  them.  This  is  a  trust  as  valid 
and  afi  sacred  as  any  committed  to  him.  Un- 
less the  people  can  rest  assured  that  the 
physical  buildings,  the  equipment,  the  valu- 
able libraries  and  documents,  the  laboratory 
devices  and  apparatus  that  have  been  paid 
for  by  the  common  people  with  years  of  labor 
and  taxation  are  to  be  preser\'ed  from  petty 
vandalism  by  hoodlums,  the  people  will  rise 
up  and  refuse  to  rebuild  such  institutions. 
The  public  is  long  suffering,  but  its  patience 
Is  not  endless,  as  many  defeated  bond  issues 
have  proven  recently. 

Some  advocates  of  campus  violence  have 
tried  recently  to  minimize  the  cost  and  ex- 
tent of  such  vondnlljra  by  saying  that  "after 
all  buildings  and  equipment  are  only  so 
much  bricks  and  mortar,  and  can  be  re- 
placed while  student  lives  cannot.'*  All  this 
may  be  very  true  of  buildings  but  not  of 
libraries  and  priceless  dcciiments.  And  no 
matter  what  the  property  may  be  that  de- 
fense does  not  excuse  tbe  useless  destruc- 
tion p.nd  defilement  of  public  property  de- 
voted to  the  most  important  function  of 
our  public  life — the  people'.s  education.  Re- 
gardless of  how  this  problem  Is  looked  at  the 
ultimate  truth  remains  that  college  cam- 
puses are  not  for  burnlns? — unless  we  want 
to  go  back  to  savagery  and  pillage  as  our 
mode  of  Uvlng. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  confrontation  and 
cowing  of  the  offlclals  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity by  students  by  force  of  sheer  num- 
bers Is  neither  a  democratic  process  nor  a 
legitimate  means  of  conununlcatlon,  and  is 
not  lo  be  tolerated.  One  President  I  know 
was  called  out  at  his  campus  residence  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  found  a  delega- 
tion of  over  one  hundred  students  carrying 
written  "ni.n-negotiable  demands"  which 
they  insisted  that  he  accept  and  sign  that 
evening,  or  they  would  proceed  to  lake  over 
his  office  and  "sack  the  place." 

There  is  an  answer  to  auch  nonsense  which 
any  college  President  can  and  should  em- 
ploy, which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we 
may  refer  to  as  the  "Brabson  Plan."  It  is 
simply  this: 

Yes.  of  course,  meetings  with  the  students 
may  be  held  at  any  reasonable  time  nnd 
place  to  hear  and  dlBCUss  any  complaint  or 
grievance  they  care  to  present;  and  remedial 
measure.^  must  be  given  first  order  to  pref- 
erence so  long  as  they  are  within  the  bounds 
of  the  President's  duties  as  a  Public  Tnisiee. 
But  m  carrying  on  such  meetings  and  dis- 
cussions each  side  must  have  equal  numeri- 
cal representation.  For  every  student  present 
at  5uch  meetings  the  Preatdent  shall  have 
one  person  representing  ♦he  Interests  of  the 
public  One  man — one  Vote — so  to  speak.  It 
15  neither  fair  nor  democratic  that  an  official 
holding  office  In  the  public  trust  should  be 
overwhelmed  with  the  sheer  force  of  num- 
bers, no  matter  what  the  occasion  .  .  . 

In  the  sixth  plRce.  one  of  a  President's 
primary  duties  Is  to  see  to  it  that  civil 
peace  and  order  are  maintained  on  the 
campus,  so  that'  the  great  body  of  students 
who  come  to  pursue  serious  studies  may  do 
so  No  real  study  or  education  can  be 
achieved  in  an  atmoephere  of  violence  and 
the  Tear  of  bodily  harm.  Dissent  ahould  al- 
ways be  allowed  and  welcomed  whenever  It 
Is  genuine  and  honestly  felt.  But  the  num- 
Iwr  o!  dissidents,  small  or  large,  should  not 
be  permitted  to  disrupt  the  conduct  of  an 
educational  institution,  no  matter  what  the 
Issues  are.  Any  institutional  policy  or  rule 
may  be  made  the  subject  of  conununlcatlon 
and  consultation,  conferences  and  senulne 
Investigations    by    appropriate    groups    and 
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committees.  It  should  not  be  presented  as 
a  non- negotiable  demand^to  the  sound  of 
trampling  feet  and  broken  windows  .  .  . 

Seventirtind  finally,  student  dissent  and 
protest  is  one  thing — but  student  Insurrec- 
tion and  Insubordination  against  all  forms 
of  authority  is  something  else.  There  are 
legitimate  grievances  which  can  be  brought 
against  almost  any  of  our  universities  and 
colleges.  Outmoded  rurrlculums;  pedantic 
methods  of  teaching;  loss  of  student  iden- 
tity; hidebound  grading  systems;  teacher 
tenure  that  favors  the  few — these  are  Just 
some  of  the  many  legitimate  ones. 

The  correction  of  such  grievances  must 
be  undertaken  and  accomplished.  But  not 
through  Insubordination  and  violence,  such 
as  has  taken  place  at  Columbia,  Cornell,  Kent 
State  of  Ohio,  and  so  on.  The  real  problem 
Is  not  lack  of  commtinlcatlon  but  a  want 
of  wlUlngnesB  to  conclUate,  and  that  on  both 
sides  of  the  fence.  ConclUatlon  does  not  mean 
a  surrender  of  the  rights  of  the  public,  nor 
does  it  mean  lo  surrender  the  rights  of  tbe 
students. 

Conciliation  means  setting  up  in  advance 
the  standards  by  which  the  rights  and  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  all  tbe  various 
groups  are  to  be  maintained.  So  far  our  col- 
leges and  universities  have  failed  miserably 
In  this  respect,  and  as  a  result  nobody  really 
knows  what  the  respective  rtghta  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  students,  of  faculty  and  even 
of  the  public  really  are. 

To  find  out  and  establish  what  those  things 
should  be  Is  the  first  task  of  a  college  or 
university   President   .    .    . 


GLOBAL  EARTH  DAY 


HON.  MIKE  GRAVEL 

or  ausKA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  22.  2970 

Mr,  GRAVEL.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  proclamation  being  clrcuJateii  around 
Congress  by  John  McConnell  of  WE. 
Inc..  calling  for  observance  of  a  global 
Earth  Daj'  on  March  21,  which  is  the 
vernal  equinox. 

The  proclamation,  to  which  I  have 
added  my  signature,  reflects  sensitivity 
to  humanity  and  respect  for  all  forms  of 
life.  I  hope  the  proclamation,  which  has 
been  signed  already  by  former  Secretary 
John  Gardner,  Senator  Eugene  Mc- 
Carthy. Margaret  Mead,  David  Brower, 
and  several  members  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, will  promote  real  efforts  toward 
solving  some  of  the  problems  of  this 
planet.  If  man  is  to  put  himself  on  a 
trajectory  toward  ecological  health  and 
peace,  he  still  has  far  to  go.  This  is  at 
least  a  start. 

I  ask  imantmous  consent  to  place  the 
proclamation  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  tfeing  no  objection,  the  procla- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoho.  as  follows: 

By  the  People  or  Earth,  roa  tkt  People  or 

Eakth 

e.4kth  dat  psoclascatxon 

Whereas;  A  new  world  view  Is  emerging; 
through  the  eyes  of  our  Astronauts  and  Coe- 
monauts  we  now  see  our  beautiful  blue 
planet  as  a  home  for  all  people,  and 

Whereas:  Planet  Earth  Is  facing  a  grave 
crisis  which  only  the  people  of  Earth  can 
resolve,  and  the  delicate  balances  of  nature, 
essential  for  our  survival,  can  only  be  saved 
through  a  global  effort.  Involving  all  of  oa, 
and 
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¥mereas:  In  oar  sbortaigbtedness  we  have 
failed  to  make  provisions  for  the  poor,  at 
well  as  the  rich,  to  inherit  tbe  Earth,  and  our 
new  enlightenment  requires  tliat  the  dis- 
inherited be  given  a  Just  stake  In  the  Earth 
and  its  future — their  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion Is  essential  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  the 
great  task  of  Earth  renewal,  and 

Whereas;  World  equality  in  economicg  aa 
well  as  politics  would  remove  a  basic  cauM 
of  war,  and  neither  Socialism.  Communism 
nor  Capitalism  In  their  present  forms  hav« 
realized  the  potentials  of  Man  for  a  Juat  so- 
ciety; nor  educated  Man  In  the  ways  of  peace 
and  creative  love,  and 

Whereas;  Through  voluntary  action  Indi- 
viduals can  Join  with  one  another  in  build- 
ing the  Earth  In  harmony  with  nature,  and 
promote  support  thereof  by  private  and  gov- 
ernment agencies,  and 

Whereas;  Individuals  and  groups  may  fol- 
low dtlTerent  methods  and  programs  In  Eartb- 
keeplng  and  Earth  building,  nevertheless  bj 
constant  friendly  communication  with  other 
groups  and  dally  meditation  on  the  meaning 
of  peace  and  good  will  they  will  tend  more 
and  more  to  be  creative,  sensitive,  experi- 
mental, and  flexible  In  resolving  differences 
with  others,  and 

Whereas;  An  international  Earth  day  each 
year  can  provide  a  special  time  to  draw  peo- 
ple together  in  appreciation  of  their  mutual 
home.  Planet  Earth,  and  bring  a  global  feel- 
ing of  community  through  realization  of  our 
deepening  desire  for  life,  freedom  and  love, 
and  our  mutual  dependence  on  each  other. 

Be  It  therefore  resolved;  That  each  slgoei 
of  this  People  Proclamation  wUl  seek  to  help 
change  Mans  terrible  course  toward  catas- 
trophe by  searching  for  activities  and  proj- 
ects which  in  the  best  Judgment  of  the  in- 
dividual signer  will:  peacefully  end  the 
scourge  of  war: 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  the  children  of 
the  disinherited  poor  to  obtain  their  rightful 
Inheritance  in  the  Earth; 

Redirect  the  energies  of  industry  and  loct- 
oty  from  progress  through  products  ...  to 
progress  through  harmony  with  Earth's  nat- 
ural systems  for  Improving  tbe  quality  at 
life. 

That  each  signer  wUl  (his  own  consoienos 
being  his  Judge)  measure  his  commitment  by 
how  much  time  and  money  he  gives  to  the« 
purposes,  and  realizing  the  great  lugency  of 
the  task,  he  will  give  freely  of  his  time  and 
money  to  activities  and  programs  he  believes 
win  best  fujther  these  Earth  renewal  pur- 
poses. (At  least  nine  percent  of  the  world's 
present  Izuome  Is  going  to  activities  that 
support  war  and  spread  poUuUon.  Ten  per- 
cent can  tip  the  balance  for  healthy  peace- 
ful progress.) 

Furthermore,  each  dgner  will  support  and 
observe  Earth  day  on  March  2Ist  .  .  .  (Ver- 
nal Equinox— when  night  and  day  are  equal 
throughout  the  Earth)  with  reflection  and 
actions  thAt  wUl  encourage  a  new  respect  for 
Earth  with  lU  great  potentials  for  fultUlUig 
Man's  highest  dreams;  and  on  this  day  wtll 
Join  at  1900  Universal  Time  in  a  global  Earth 
Hour— a  silent  hour  for  peace  .  .  . 


ASSOCIATED  BUILDERS  AND  CON- 
TRACTORS PASS  SEVERAL  RESO- 
LUTIONS CONCERNING  THE  CON- 
STRUCTION INDUSTRY 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or   MENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondav.  December  22.  2970 
Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  their 
convention  several  weeks  ago,  the  As- 
sociated Builders  and  Contractors  passed 
several  resolutions  concerning  matters  of 
Interest   In    the   construction   Industiy. 
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They  believe  these  expressions  of  opinion 
will  be  of  interest  to  most  Members  of 
Congress  and  have  asked  me  to  Include 
the  text  of  the  resolutions  in  the  Record. 
I  am  happy  to  do  so  at  this  time: 
Resolutions 
sLOtruH  couurrm  coNraxBOTES  to 

AMUUCAN     WIXrABE 

The  so-called  Blough  Committee,  other- 
vise  tcnown  as  the  Antl -Inflation  Users  Con- 
ference, has  made  valuable  contribution  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  United  States 
for  Instituting  a  campaign  to  draw  public 
■ttentlon  to  tbe  disastrous  inflation  in  con- 
ftructloo. 

Through  education  and  persuasion,  the 
Committee  has  awakened  industrial  leaders 
lo  their  contribution  to  the  inflationary 
spiral.  It  has  pointed  out  the  usefulness  of 
open  shop  competition  with  the  monopolies 
of  the  building  trades  imlons  in  various  sec- 
tions of  the  nation.  It  has  attempted  through 
prsctlcai  assistance  In  collective  bargaining 
to  Improve  tbe  technical  stance  of  unionised 
management  vis  a  vis  labor. 

We.  therefore,  congratulate  Mr.  Blough  and 
his  Committee  on  their  important  efforts  In 
this  fleld  and  pledge  full  assistance  of  tbe 
Associated  Builders  and  Contractors  In  re- 
storing competition  to  the  Industry  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

ON   VIOLENCE — ON  CAMPUS  AND  OrT 

Recently  Senator  Margaret  Smith  warned 
that  extremism  and  nihilism  on  tbe  college 
campus  and  elsewhere  o^uld  lead  to  reprea- 
tfon  of  Americans  In  a  fashion  dangerous 
to  tbe  liberties  of  our  nation. 

Mrs.  Smith  declared,  "Extremtam  bent 
upon  polarization  of  our  people  Is  increasing- 
ly forcing  upon  the  American  people  the  nar- 
row choice  between  anarchy  and  repression. 

"And  make  no  mistake  at>out  it,  if  that 
narrow  choice  has  to  be. made,  the  American 
people,  even  If  with  reluctance  and  misgiv- 
ing, will  choose  repreaslon. 

"For  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans believe  that:  Trespass  is  trespass — 
whether  on  the  campus  or  off  .  .  .  Violence 
li  violence — whether  on  tbe  campus  or  off^  .  ■ 
Arson  is  arson — whether  on  the  campus  or 
off  .  .  .  Killing  Is  killing — whether  on  the 
campus  or  off." 

All  four  of  these  types  of  criminality  have 
been  manifest  from  time  to  time  in  tbe  con- 
struct Ion  Industry,  and  we  applaud  the 
declaration  of  Senator  Smith  and  express 
the  hope  that  the  American  people  will  take 
due  note  of  tbe  Importance  of  rectifying  this 
dtuatlon. 

ON  DISCRIMINATION  AGAINST  OPEN   SHOP 

AppaeNTicaaHXP  raocRAica 

Whereas,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training  of  the  Department  of  Labor  has.  in 
revision  of  Circular  66-€7.  destroyed  the 
roadblocks  to  independent  apprenticeship 
training  programs  so  that  they  no  longer 
need  seek  permlsnlon  to  Join  Union-Manage- 
ment Programs  to  begin  operations. 

And,  whereas,  this  action  has  been  al- 
resdy  of  great  benefit  to  Merit  Shop  groups 
such  as  the  Associated  Builders  and  Contrac- 
tors. 

We  call  upon  the  Bureau  to  broaden  its 
stand  Bgalnst  discrimination  In  this  field 
snd  demand  that  State  Apprenticeship 
Councils  which  still  require  Independent 
programs  be  set  up  only  with  tbe  sufferance 
of  Joint  Union-Management  Councils  cease 
such  discrimination. 

We  urge  the  Bureau  to  enter  into  discus- 
sions with  the  offending  State  Councils  and 
If  the  discrimination  does  not  cease,  to  with- 
draw certlflcatlon  of  existing  state  programs. 

ON   N«EO   FOR   INCREASED   PRODUCTIVrTT   IN   THS 
CONBTBUCnON   INDOSTBT 

For  several  years  the  President's  Council 
or  Economic  Advisers  has  called  national  at- 
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tentlon  to  the  fact  that  producUvtty  In  the 
construction  Industry  Is  lagging  substan- 
tially behind  Its  rising  cost. 

There  Is  no  question  that  outlandish  set- 
tlements In  collective  bargaining  In  the 
xuilonlaed  section  of  the  Industry  have  played 
an  Important  part  In  this  lag.  We  urge,  there- 
fore, every  effort  be  made  to  curb  union 
monopoly  where  It  Is  the  root  cause  of 
Inflation. 

But  the  burden  does  not  rest  upon  tbe 
shoulders  of  labor  alone.  It  is  also  incumbent 
upon  management  In  all  phases  of  the  con- 
struction industry  to  strive  to  Improve  our 
industry  technologically  and  In  Job  site  pro- 
duction so  that  the  tremendous  needs  of  our 
nation  for  the  construction  product  may  be 
met  at  a  price  the  would-be  owner  can  afford. 

We  urge,  therefore,  that  our  members  in 
their  dally  approach  to  the  problems  of  man. 
Bgement  Join  hands  In  every  effort  to  move 
our  industry  ahead  to  meet  the  challenge 
that  the  nation  bos  posed. 

ON   8<K) 

Despite  constant  Inflation  in  the  construc- 
tion Industry  due  In  large  part  to  exortjltant 
wage  Increases  resulting  from  collective  bar- 
gaining, the  Immunities  of  the  building 
trades  unions  in  law  continue  to  be  disre- 
garded by  tbe  U^.  Congress. 

or  all  tbe  immunities,  that  of  tbe  exemp- 
tion to  the  so-caUed  Hot  Cargo  Act  In  B(e) 
or  the  National  L^bor  Relations  Act  con- 
tinues to  afford  special  privileges  that  lead 
to  monopoly  in  the  industry. 

The  section  which  permits  preclusive  con- 
tracts cutting  off  the  opportunity  of  union 
firms  to  work  with  Merit  Shop  firms  and 
vice  versa  la  on  the  major  contributions  to 
this  monopoly. 

The  section  likewise  buttresses  tbe  unions' 
efforts  to  boycott  Important  time  and  money 
saving  products  and  methods  in  the  industry. 
Its  Interpretation  by  the  courts  has  led  to 
the  prlvllsge  to  boycott  In  order  to  retain 
or  regain  site  tasks  that  are  technological ly 
obsolete. 

We,  therefore,  call  upon  the  Congress  once 
more  to  repeal  this  pernicious  section  of  the 
law  as  a  first  step  in  restoring  competition 
In  the  construction  Industry  aa  a  cxirb  upon 
inflation. 

THE    DAVtS-OACON    ACT    MUffT    BE   KCPCALED 

It  u  fitting  that  in  American  history,  once- 
Important  laws  designed  to  remedy  a  public 
ill  have  constantly  been  repealed  when  they 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  DsvU-Bocon  Act. 

The  DavlB-Bacon  Act  was  passed  In  a  time 
of  national  turmoil  and  depression  when  a 
day's  labor  stood  twtwecn  many  a  man  and 
starvation.  When  tbe  economic  conditions 
which  gave  birth  to  this  act  were  eliminated, 
the  building  trades  unions,  abetted  by  na- 
tional administrations  allied  politically  with 
the  unions,  seized  hold  upon  the  act  to  cre- 
ate a  monstrous  bureaucratic  technique  in 
wage  determinations  that  has  wasted  bllltons 
of  dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

For  the  whole  of  American  industry  except 
construction,  the  Pdlr  Labor  Standards  Act 
has  for  quite  some  time  laid  the  ground  floor 
under  wage  rates  for  most  Americans.  Even 
here,  there  are  many  economists  who  con- 
tend that  this  act  has  tended  to  the  hurt  of 
the  downtrodden  and  least  capable  persons  In 
our  community. 

But  the  wage  rates  set  under  tbe  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  are  picayune  compared  to  the 
so-called  ■'prevailing  wages."  set  under  the 
Davie-Bacon  Act. 

There  Is  general  agreement  in  management 
that  the  Davls-Baccn  Act  haa  long  outlived 
its  usefulness.  It  is  costly  and  disruptive  to 
the  construction  industry.  We  therefore  call 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
repeal  tbe  Act  forthwith  and  save  tbe  tax- 
payers of  this  nation  untold  sums  on  FM- 
eral  and  federally- aided  projects. 
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FLOCK    OF    EAOLES 


HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS 

or   ILLXMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPBESENTATIVES 

Mondav,  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  AKENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  i^  an 
old  saying  about  eagles.  It  goes  some- 
thing like  this — "Eagles  don't  flock  to- 
gether: you  find  them  one  at  a  time". 

But,  today,  when  you  "Follow  tbe 
Eagle"  of  D.S.  savings  bonds — when 
you  buy  them  regularly  through  the 
"Payroll  Plan."  where  you  work,  or  the 
"Bond-A-Month"  plan,  where  you 
bank — you  are  sure  to  find  a  flock  of  se- 
curity nested  up  in  your  name  sooner 
than  you  think. 

Better  still,  the  interest  paid  on  all 
savings  bonds  is  now  at  the  improved 
rate  ol  5  ^  percent,  when  held  to  matu- 
rity, and  retroactive  to  June  1,  1970. 

By  action  of  the  Congress  and  signing 
by  the  President,  all  bonds  bought  be- 
fore and  after  that  date  now  earn  in- 
terest at  the  more  compatible  rate,  start- 
ing with  the  first  semiannual  interest 
period,  beginning  on  or  after  June  1. 
1970. 

When  I  was  a  youngster  in  grade 
school  in  Melvin,  lU.,  all  of  us  in  our 
class  were  impressed  by  the  big  picture  on 
the  wall  behind  the  teacher's  desk.  It 
showed  General  'Washington  crossing  the 
Delaware  on  Chiistmas  night,  1778. 

You  remember  how  his  rowboats 
braved  the  ice  floats  mo\'lng  swiftly 
downstream:  how  he  rallied  his  troops, 
landed  them  safely  on  the  other  side,  and 
Ucked  the  Hessians  at  Trenton. 

In  contrast  to  what  we  know  of  mod- 
em mihtary  movements,  Washington's 
own  field  reports  show  that  the  passage 
was  made  by  2,400  men,  18  cannon,  end 
40  rounds  of  ammunition  per  man. 

As  we  approach  our  Bicentennial, 
there  are  national  leaders  in  the  Qeorge 
'Washington  tradition  who  bring  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  modem-day  meaning  of 
"Minute  Men"  to  the  Treasury  and  its 
Savings  Bonds  Division.  They  are  the 
volunteers  in  business,  indusur,  and  la- 
bor so  vital  to  the  promotion  of  the  pro- 
bonds. 

They  are  patriots  like  B.  R.  Dorsey, 
president.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  Pittsburgh, 
1971  Chairman  of  the  UB.  Industrial 
Payroll  Savings  Committee:  George 
Meany,  president,  AFL-CIO,  Chairman 
of  the  National  Labor  Committee  for 
Savings  Bonds:  Douglas  R.  Smith, 
chairman  and  president,  National  Sav- 
ings and  Trust  Co.,  Washington,  Chair- 
man of  the  Savings  Bonds  Committee  of 
the  American  Bankers  Association. 

Listen  with  me  to  their  words  of  wis- 
dom, as  they  "Take  Stock  in  America" 
in  promoting  the  1971  campaign.  Doug- 
las Smith  says: 

Tlie  Savings  Bonds  Program  la  the  b«t 
tool  that  the  Oovernmcnt  has  to  help  th« 
IndlTldual  ettlzen  establUh  Identity  with  hU 
Oo\'emment.  By  buying  Bonds,  each  citizen 
will  help  to  control  the  unbridled  Inflation 
that  haa  been  so  rampant  In  our  economy 
for  the  past  several  years.  It  will  also  have 
the  effect  ot  spreading  the  debt  of  this  gnat 
countxy  out  among  a  greater  portion  of  Its 
oltlxeas 
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George  Meaoy  aays: 

The  Payroll  Savings  Plan  Is  tbe  easiest, 
most  conTentent  wajr  of  regularly  saving 
money  Tor  most  wage  and  salary  workers.  We 
of  the  AFL-OIO  have  an  Important  stake  In 
the  program  Wage  and  salary  workAs  are 
the  major  buyers  of  C.S.  Savings  Bonds.  We 
are  proud  of  our  association  with  the  Bond 
program,  from  lu  very  beginning,  and  we  will 
do  our  part  to  expand  It. 

B.  R.  Dorsey  says: 

The  Payroll  Savings  Plan  Is  the  t>eat  self- 
defense  against  Inflation.  It  Is  Invaluable  In 
helping  the  employee  to  develop  a  systematic 
saving  program.  With  the  new  rate  Increase, 
Savings  Bonds  are  a  better-than-ever  pur- 
chase  for  the  employee  who  wants  to  Improve 
his  stake  in  the  future. 

Keeping  alive  the  tenets  ol  the  "Father 
of  our  Country,"  we  are  proving  that  free 
people  remain  superior  to  controlled  peo- 
ple. We  are  demonstrating  that  America 
Is  leading  the  way  to  final  victory 
against  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

Free  people  speak,  sing.  pray,  cheer 
with  feeling,  with  meaning,  because  they 
know  faith  and  hope.  They  know  what 
it  means  to  work,  fight,  and  save  for  tbe 
future  that  Is  free. 

We  are  signing  up  for  freedom  and  a 
"Flock  of  Eagles,"  when  we  participate 
In  the  payroll  savings  plan,  where  we 
work:  when  we  buy  via  the  bond-a- 
month  plan,  where  we  bank. 
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Tbe  declsloa  not  to  seek  reelection  was  a 
severe  blow  to  the  7th  District  which  grew  ac- 
customed diirtng  the  years  to  the  splendid 
representation  and  effective  service  It  ob> 
talned  from  Mr.  Marsh. 

It  la  only  right  and  proper  that  Mr.  Marsh 
be  recognlEed  for  his  outstanding  work  as 
7th  District  representative  and  that  he  be 
given  a  sincere,  "well  done." 


December  22 y  1970 


RETIREMENT  OP  REPRESENTATIVE 
MARSH  OP  VIROINIA 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vntciNtA 
m  TBK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  December  2X,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  Bflk  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Dally  Prog- 
ress. Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  Sunday.  De- 
cember 20,  1970,  concerning  the  able  Vir- 
ginia Congressman  John  O.  Marsh.  Jr. 

Mr.  Gilbert  HaUe  la  the  editor  of  the 
editorial  page  for  the  Dally  Progress  and 
Lindsay  Mount  is  publisher. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  e<Utorla] 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Ms.  Maash  Rmaxs 

We  are  glad  that  Sen.  Harry  F.  Byrd  Jr.. 
took  time  out  Thursday  In  a  speech  to  the 
Senate  to  praise  the  record  of  Rep.  John  O. 
Marsh,  who  is  retiring  after  eight  years  rep- 
resenting the  7th  Congressional  District.  Mr. 
Marsh's  record  is  one  deserving  of  praise. 

"I  have  found,"  aald  Sen.  Byrd.  "In  talking 
with  his  colleagues  in  the  House  and  those 
members  of  the  Senate  who  knew  him  that 
he  Is  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  col- 
leagues here  in  Washington. 

"I  want  to  commend  him.  for  the  excel- 
lent service  he  has  rendered  the  people  of  my 
Congressional  district.  I  commend  Congress- 
man Marsh  on  tbe  outstanding  and  efficient 
work  be  has  done  In  representing  tbe  people 
of  the  Seventh  Congreaslonal  District  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

Sen.  Robert  J.  Dole,  a  Kansas  Republican, 
also  had  some  nice  things  to  say  about  Mr. 
Marsh,  with  whom  he  served  in  the  House. 

Jack  Marsh  "Is  an  outstanding  American." 
said  Sen.  Dole. 

For  reasons  beet  known  to  himself,  Mr. 
Bfarsh  decided  not  to  seek  reelection  this  year 
for  the  House  seat  be  had  held  for  eight  years. 


MINORITY  VIEWS  ON  DOUGLAS  IM- 
PEACHMENT INVESTIGATION 


HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or   UICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  HUTCHINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
order  to  fill  requests  for  my  minority 
views  In  the  Douglas  impeachment  in- 
vestigation, I  submit  for  Inclusion  in  the 
RzcokD  these  views: 

MXNOaXTT  Visws 
I  dissent.  The  Subcommittee  assembled  a 
very  large  array  of  documents  pertinent  to 
the  charges  and  then,  without  taking  a  word 
of  testimony  under  oath,  finds  no  cause  for 
action.  The  Committee's  report  undertakes 
to  dispose  of  the  charges  on  the  basis  of 
Its  own  interpretation  of  tbe  documentation 
without  testing  any  of  It  In  the  crucible  of 
cross  examination.  The  Subcommittee  was 
content  to  place  its  own  Interpretation  on  the 
documentary  evidence  which  had  been  gar- 
nered ex  parte  and  concluded  to  pursue 
the  matter  no  further.  Clearly,  by  disposing 
of  tbe  charges  at  this  time,  the  special  Sub- 
committee Is  passing  Judgment  before  all 
tbe  evidence  is  In.  In  my  view,  the  report 
should  not  dispose  of  the  charges  pending 
against  Justice  Douglas  but  rather  should  re- 
flect the  status  of  the  investigation  to  this 
point. 

The  report  contains  a  chapter  on  the  Con- 
cepts of  Impeachment.  At  the  same  time.  It 
takes  the  position  that  It  Is  unnecessary  to 
choose  among  the  concepts  mentioned  be- 
cause It  finds  no  impeachable  offense  under 
any.  It  Is  evident,  therefore,  that  while  a 
discussion  of  the  theory  of  impeachment  Is 
Interesting,  It  Is  unnecessary  to  a  resolution 
of  the  case  as  the  Subcommittee  views  It. 
This  chapter  on  Concepts  Is  nothing  more 
than  dicta  under  the  clrcumstanoes.  Cer- 
tainly the  Subcommittee  should  not  even 
indirectly  narrow  the  power  of  the  House 
to  imfieach  through  a  recitation  of  two 
or  three  theories  and  a  very  apparent  choice 
of  one  over  the  others,  while  at  tbe  same 
time  asserting  that  no  choice  is  necessary. 
The  Subcommittee's  report  adopts  the  view 
that  a  Federal  Judge  cannot  be  Impeached 
unless  he  Is  found  to  have  committed  a 
crime,  or  a  serious  Indiscretion  In  bis  Ju- 
dicially connected  activities.  Although  it  Is 
purely  dicta.  Inclusion  of  this  chapter  In  the 
report  may  be  mischievous  since  It  might 
unjustifiably  restrict  the  scope  of  further  in- 
vestigation. 

The  Subcommittee's  report,  which  Is  called 
a  final  report,  addresses  Itself  only  to  the 
question  of  Impeachment.  Admittedly  no  in- 
vestigation has  t>een  undertaken  to  deter- 
mine whether  some  of  the  Justice's  activi- 
ties. If  not  Impeachable,  seem  so  Improper  as 
to  merit  congressional  censure  or  other  oflll- 
clat  criticism  by  the  House.  There  is  con- 
siderable precedent  for  censure  or  otber  of- 
ficial rebuke  even  though  a  particular  activ- 
ity, while  Improper,  was  found  not  Impeach- 
able. This  Subcommittee,  however,  did  not 
Investigate  with  the  thoroughness  requisite 
for  Judging  questionable  activities  short  of 
Impeachment.  The  majority  concludes  that 
It  finds  no  grounds  for  Impeachment  and 
stops  there.  In  my  oplnl  in.  It  should  have 
pursued  the  matter  further. 


Illustrative  of  this  point  Is  the  Dr.  Abdul* 
r&bmaii  Incident.  Here  was  an  ImmlgrattoD 
case  where  a  Kurd  whose  visas  had  expired 
was  ordered  deported  back  to  his  own  coun- 
try. He  appealed  the  order  of  deportation. 
Justice  Douglas  wrote  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration,  saying  that  he  did  not  know 
Dr.  Abdulrabman  personally  but  did  know 
the  condition  of  the  Kurds  In  that  country 
and  gave  his  opinion  that  the  man  would  be 
subjected  to  persecution  If  he  were  returned. 
The  position  of  the  Immigration  Service  was 
that  there  were  Kurds  In  the  Oovernment  of 
that  cotmtry,  and  with  Kurds  In  the  Govern- 
ment, the  fear  of  a  law-abiding  subject 
against  persecution  may  have  been  baseleai. 
Subsequent  general  legislation  which  passed 
the  Congress  provided  the  legal  authority 
under  which  Dr.  Abdulrabman  could  remain 
In  the  United  States  and  It  became  unneces- 
sary for  him  to  pursue  his  appeal.  Soroeoae 
must  have  asked  Justice  Douglas  to  intercede 
for  Dr.  Abdulrabman,  who  according  to  the 
Justice  was  unknown  to  him.  And  the  Justice 
did  intercede.  Who  was  so  uninformed  as  to 
believe  It  proper  for  a  Justice  of  tbe  Supreme 
Court  to  lend  his  name  and  Influence  Id  s 
matter  which  could  reach  his  court;  and  why 
did  the  Justice  accede  to  such  a  request  or 
pressure?  The  Subcommittee  doean't  know 
the  answer  to  either  of  these  questions.  It 
hasn't  pursued  either  of  them.  And  If  It  bad 
considered  Its  authority  to  inquire  Into  ttw 
propriety  of  activities  which  It  thought  not 
to  be  Impeachable,  the  Subcommittee  would 
have  Inquired  further  Into  this  Incident,  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned. 

Tbe  documentary  evidence  which  tbe 
Subcommittee  accumulated  on  the  questloo 
of  whether  the  Judge  was  practicing  law  U 
sufficiently  persuasive  on  that  issue  to  btve 
indicated  a  more  exhaustive  Investlgailon. 
Including  testimony  under  oath.  It  Is  evident 
that  Mr.  Parvln  asked  Justice  Douglas  for 
legal  advice.  Whether  the  Justice  utterly  re- 
nounced those  requests  for  legal  advice  la 
debatable.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  succeeded 
In  convincing  Mr.  Parvln  that  he  was  not  i 
legal  counselor  In  matters  affecting  the  Par. 
vln  Foundation.  Nor  am  I  satisfied  that  tlie 
Justice  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  used  u 
a  legal  advisor  by  President  Juan  Bosch  wltb 
respect  to  an  agreement  between  the  Do- 
minican Republic  and  the  Swiss  Consortium. 
Overseas  Industrial  Construction.  Many  peo- 
ple would  take  Issue  with  the  statement  In 
the  report  that  It  did  not  amount  to  a  prac- 
tice of  law.  since  the  Justice  gave  Boecb 
the  same  kind  of  advice  a  lawyer  gives.  Be 
gave  advice  as  to  tbe  legal  effect  and  defi- 
ciencies of  a  proposed  contractual  agree- 
ment. 

In  my  view,  a  Justice  of  tbe  Supreme  Cotirt 
must  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  Impro- 
priety. I  conceive  the  function  of  tbe  Sub- 
committee to  have  been  broad  enough  to  In- 
clude an  Investigation  Into  Improper  con- 
duct In  Its  search  for  impeachable  conduct. 
Tbe  decision  not  to  do  so,  and  to  conclude 
tbe  Inquiry  at  this  point  Is  a  mistake,  In  my 
Judgment. 

I  would  have  the  Subcommittee  file  a  sec- 
ond interim  report  with  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, setting  forth  the  status  of  the  In- 
quiry to  date  and  conceding  frankly  that 
the  task  Is  incomplete,  tbe  evidence  la  not 
all  In. 

Edward  HtrrcHiNsoN. 


MAN'S  INHUTMANTTY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPBESENTATTVSS 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Weaker,  a  chlU 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  aslu: 


December  22,  1970 

•How  Is  ms  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  spiritual  anU  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,600  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


A    TIME   FOR   DECISION 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

or  vxaotHu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESEKTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
the  Congress  was  in  recess  prior  to  the 
November  elections,  the  Director  of 
Langley  Research  Center.  Mr.  Edgar  M. 
Cortright,  delivered  a  most  timely  and 
Intensely  Interesting  address,  "A  Time 
For  Decision"  at  the  National  Space  Club 
Luncheon.  National  Press  Club,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Have  you  ever  asked  yourself.  "Where 
do  we  go  from  here?"  Mr.  Cortright'a 
Intriguing  address  has  some  of  the 
answers. 

I  am  pleased  to  Include  it  in  the 
RicoRD  so  that  those  who  may  not  have 
seen  it  will  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
It. 

The  address  follows: 

A  Txuc  roB  Decision 
(Address  by  Edgar  M.  Cortright) 

Several  years  ago  I  read  an  article  with 
the  provocative  suhstttle,  "I'm  45  Years  Old 
and  Trying  to  Decide  What  to  be  When  I 
Grow  Up."  I  also  read  a  book  titled,  "The 
Revolt  ol  tbe  Mlddle-Aged  Man."  which,  by 
the  way.  my  teen-aged  daughter  picked  up 
for  me.  Both  dealt  with  the  concerns  of  men 
who  have  reached  the  middle  years  with 
aome  level  ol  achievement — at  some  personal 
coat— and  who  begin  to  wonder,  as  Peggy  Lee 
would  vocalize  "Is  That  all  There  Is?"  Per- 
hMps  some  of  you  have  been  there? 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  draw  an  analogy 
between  nations  and  Individuals?  It's  quite 
revealing. 

Nations  are,  of  course,  comprised  of  many 
Individuals.  National  attitudes  are  reSected 
Ln  the  news  media  by  relatively  few;  and  na- 
tional policy  set  by  still  fewer.  So  the  psy- 
chology of  individuals  and  the  psychology 
of  nations  do  relate  In  both  an  apparent  and 
a  real  sense. 

Suppose  those  titles  bad  read.  "I'm  200 
Tean  Old  and  Trying  to  Decide  What  to  be 
When  I  Grow  Up."  and  "The  Revolt  of  the 
Middle-Aged  LAnd."  Would  that  ring  a  beU? 

What  are  some  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
middle-aged  man  In  either  quandry  or  re- 
volt? According  to  these  bouroes: 

(1)  He  questions  the  value  of  the  goals  he 
has  tried  so  hard  to  achieve: 

(3)  He  feels  guilty  about  the  coet  to  his 
family  and  bis  personal  life; 

(3)  He  searches  frantically  for  a  new  way 
of  life  In  order  to: 

(a)  Make  up  for  past  neglects: 

(b)  Renew  himself  with  new  goals; 

(4)  He  worries  about  being  "over  the 
hill:" 

(5)  He  may  become  timid,  Indecisive,  and 
ineffectual: 

(6)  He  fears  the  future. 

Now  how  about  the  middle-aged  land? 

(1)  Are  we  not  questioning  moat  of  our 
national  goals  of  the  past  two  generations? 

(3)  Do  we  not  feel  guilty  about  tbe  cost  of 
these  goals  to  some  of  our  "family?" 

<3)  Are  we  not  searching  frantically  for 
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a  new  way  of  life  to  right  all  past  ways  and 
to  challenge  tbe  coming  generations? 

(4)  Are  we  not  starting  to  worry  about 
being  "over  the  hill?" 

(5)  Do  we  not  show  signs  of  bectunlng 
timid.  Indecisive,  and  Ineffectual? 

(6)  And  bow  many  of  us  fear  the  future 
rather  than  looking  forward  to  it? 

Am  I  being  too  dramatic?  A  year  ago  I 
would  have  tbougbt  so.  Today  I'm  not  so 
sure. 

My  hypothesis  is,  of  course,  very  simple.  At 
the  peak  of  our  national  manhood,  in  our 
middle  years  as  a  nation,  we  are  showing 
signs  of  coming  unglued.  And  if  we  don't  do 
something  about  It  we  could  be  In  for  a  lot 
of  trouble  In  the  future. 

To  press  the  analogy  Just  one  step  fur- 
ther— what  do  we  do  about  the  middle-age 
neurosis?  Most  importantly  we  must  come 
to  terms  with  reality;  we  must  make  some 
positive  decisions  for  the  future.  Pacing  real- 
ity means  answering  these  questions — among 
others : 

(H  What  are  we? 

(2)  What  would  we  like  to  be? 

(3)  What  are  our  practical  constraints? 

(4)  What  l^acy  should  we  leave  oxir 
youth? 

These  are  not  simple  questions,  hut  some 
oversimplified  answers  might  be  these: 

fl)  We  are  a  rich  and  powerful  country, 
with  the  highest  standard  of  living,  the  most 
advanced  technology,  and  the  greatest  ca- 
pacity to  do  good  works  of  any  nation  in  the 
world. 

We  are  also  a  nation  vrith  some  egg  on  our 
face.  We  have  many  problems  that  need 
solving — and  many  people  who  need  help. 

But  our  strengths  overshEUlow  our  weak- 
nesses, and  our  successes  overshadow  our 
failures,  and  this  Is  tbe  base  we  buUd  on. 

(2)  I  think  the  vast  majority  of  people 
want  to  be  what  we  have  been — the  vocal 
minority  notwithstanding:  energetic  and  in- 
dustrious, progressive,  innovative,  inquisitive, 
courageous,  compassionate,  and  generous. 
Free  people.  Leaders. 

At  the  same  time  we  want  our  country  to 
be  better  than  It  has  been.  The  problems  of 
our  poor,  our  cities,  our  air,  and  our  water 
must  be  attended  to.  But  need  we  become 
"dropouts"  from  the  world  society  in  which 
we  live  In  order  to  work  these  problems? 

(3)  And  what  about  the  practical  con- 
straints? Even  If  we  wanted  to  drop  out  of 
technological  competition  and  become  com- 
pletely preoccupied  with  what  we  have  come 
to  call  "social  problems."  could  we  really  do 
so?  Our  global  environment  is  competitive 
and  belligerent.  We  must  remain  preeminent 
in  technology  In  order  to  be  competitive  both 
commercially  and  militarily.  Without  pre- 
eminence In  both  areas  we  could  become  the 
victims  of  power  blocs  of  one  type  or  an- 
other. We  could  lose  the  standard  of  living 
we  have  attained,  let  alone  Improve  It.  The 
survival  of  the  Attest  Is  a  natural  law  which 
still  applies. 

(4)  I  think  we  should  feel  less  guilty 
about  the  fact  that  this  country  has  some 
serious  domestic  problems  to  solve.  Our 
legacy  to  our  children  must  necessartly  In- 
clude many  such  unsolved  problems.  But. 
more  importantly,  It  must  provide  a  basically 
strong  system  from  which  to  operate,  and  as 
many  of  the  tools  to  do  so  as  we  c&n  provide. 
Then  with  challenging  long-range  goals  and 
a  can-do  attitude  the  next  generation  can 
take  care  of  its  own  future.  And  I  for  one 
think  they  can  do  It. 

Now  If  these  answers  really  constitute  "fac- 
mg  reaUty"  by  this  country,  we  are  then 
led  to  the  last  step  In  the  process — decision 
making.  It  Is  here  that  we  can  make  or  break 
ourselves.  And  because  of  tbe  perilous  and 
controversial  nature  of  the  decisions  which 
face  ua  today,  there  Is  a  natural  reluctance 
to  face  up  to  them.  But  make  them  we 
tnuBt— because  failure  to  make  a  decision 
for  one  reason  or  another  is  usually  tanta- 
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mount  to  a  negative  decision.  AH  of  us  in 
positions  of  leadership  should  expect  to  be 
measured  by  the  timeliness  and  effectiveness 
of  our  decisions. 

As  I  read  the  mood  of  the  country,  the 
majority  favor  evolution  not  revolution.  But 
we  may  expect  the  great  debate  over  national 
priorities  to  rage  on  for  some  years.  This 
calls  for  what  I  term  "interim"  or  "holding" 
decisions,  decisions  which  tentatively  direct 
our  national  energies  into  those  channels 
which  seem  best  for  the  future  but  which  do 
not  attempt  radical  surgery.  They  do  not 
constitute  final  positions  on  our  priorities 
forever  more.  But  they  let  us  build  on  the 
past — for  the  future — In  a  way  that  the 
Dountry  can  adjust  to.  While  this  may  not 
be  the  most  daring  approach  to  our  prob- 
lems, it  Is  an  eminently  practical  one. 

Now  each  element  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  lu  role  to  play  In  this  process.  And 
while  my  assessment  of  the  situation  baa 
been  very  broad,  to  say  the  least,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  NASA  management  I  feel  qualified  to 
be  spedflc  about  aeronautical  and  space 
matters.  It  bo  happens  that  this  Is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  and  sensitive  area  at  this 
time.  For.  unfortunately,  some  have  chosen 
to  create  a  false  Issue  over  technology  in 
general  and  aerospace  technology  In  par- 
ticular. Let's  call  the  Issue,  "Technology  vs. 
ManUnd."  Let's  call  It  false  because,  despite 
some  unwanted  side  effects,  technology  re- 
mains our  servant  and  not  our  master. 

We  In  NASA  recognize  tbat  our  program 
no  longer  enjoys  the  number  one  priority  but 
Is  now  but  one  of  a  number  of  priority  areas 
competing  for  scarce  funds.  But  we  also 
recognize  that  our  program.  In  addition  to 
Its  intrinsic  value,  sets  the  pace  for  much  of 
the  technological  development  of  this  coun- 
try and  promises  to  do  so  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  (What  other  candidates  are  there?) 
We  do  not  believe  that  we  could  long  survive 
and  prosper  without  this  preeminent  tech- 
nological position. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  stand  and  flgbt  off 
the  stampede  by  other  groups  to  acquire 
funds  now  being  channeled  into  our  national 
technology  through  NASA  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  It  Is  a  veritable  "run  on  the 
bank."  The  withdrawal  slips  carry  such  catch 
tercQs  as  relevancy,  poverty,  pollution,  and 
housing,  and  are  designed  to  ehame  us  Into 
sacrificing  our  space  program  and  national 
technology  In  the  name  of  "humanity." 

Like  most  thinking  Americans  I  have  wor- 
ried a  lot  about  humanity.  My  first  reaction 
was  to  retrench  as  gracefully  as  possible  and 
to  make  do  with  lees.  But  I  dont  feel  obliged 
to  sit  passively  by  and  see  progress  of  a 
decade  of  dedicated  national  effort  squan- 
dered for  some  worthy  but  nebulous  goals 
which  are  yet  to  be  translated  into  hard 
programs.  It  amazes  me  to  see  tbe  casual  de- 
tachment of  some  who  would  do  Just  that. 
I  would  reverse  the  logic  and  say — In  the 
name  of  humanity  we  should  maintain  our 
national  technology. 

We  In  NASA  are  paid  to  advise  the  Admin- 
istration as  to  what  future  opportunities  lie 
before  us  in  aeronautics  and  space — and 
what  these  opportunities  mean  to  the  tech- 
nological strength  of  thla  nation  In  the 
decade  ahead.  We  are  doing  just  that.  After 
careful  deliberation  NASA  has  developed  a 
sound  and  progressive  program  for  the  1970's. 
but  one  which  Is  restrained  to  the  realities 
of  our  fiscal  posture.  Tou  may  be  sure  that 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  persuade  tbe  Ad- 
nUnlstratlon  as  to  Its  worth.  We  think  the 
chances  of  support  are  good.  The  President 
has  already  evidenced  his  understanding  of 
the  Importance  of  the  space  program  to  our 
national  technology,  and  the  majority  of 
congressmen  have  been  providing  solid  sup- 
port for  many  years.  This  takes  Just  as  much 
vision  and  guts  these  days  as  It  did  In  1958 — 
perhaps  more — but  I  think  It's  there.  Well 
soon  know. 
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L«t  me  wy  a  few  words  about  the  progrmm 
we  have  developed.  The  progrsxa  calle  for: 
1.  The  continuto.  exploration  o/  the  Moon, 
Pour  more  ApoUo  fllgbu  are  acheduled.  two 
In  1970  and  two  In  1972.  The  last  three  of 
these  will  have  an  expanded  capability  to 
allow  accees  to  more  difficult  landing  sites, 
longer  durations  on  the  lunar  surface,  a 
larger  payload.  and  the  use  of  a  roving  vehi- 
cle to  aid  in  the  exploration  of  the  lunar 
surface. 

Two  additional  missions.  In  1974,  were  re- 
cently deleted.  We  came  to  the  decision  to 
cancel  these  missions  reluctantly  because  It 
curtails  by  two  the  number  of  scientifically 
Important  regions  of  the  Moon  that  we  will 
he  able  to  explore  In  the  Apollo  program 
and  means  that  manned  exploration  of  the 
Moon  by  the  United  States  wiu  be  sua- 
pended  In  \m.  Kesumption  of  lunar  ex- 
ploration in  the  19a0s  will  depend  on  and  be 
one  of  the  principal  uses  of  .tpace  nuclear  pro- 
pulsion using  the  NERVA  engine  now  under 
development.  This  engine,  of  course,  will  also 
provide  us  with  the  capability  to  conduct 
other  high  energy  missions  and  U  an  Im- 
portant element  in  the  Integrated  long-term 
plan  for  the  future. 

2.  The  exploration  o/  the  planets.  Pro- 
paras  now  underway  include  the  Mariner 
Mara  1971  orblter  missions,  the  1973  Venus- 
Mercury  mission,  launches  of  small  Pioneer 
spacecraft  to  Jupiter  m  1972  and  1973.  and 
the  major  Vlltlng  project  for  unmanned 
,t?f?f  "'«'°°s  w  Mars  to  be  launched  In 
1975.  Under  current  planning,  work  will  soon 
begin  on  -Orand  Tour"  missions  to  explore 
the  outer  planets  to  take  advantage  of  the 
rare  launch  opportunities  for  such  missions 
that  will  occur  later  In  the  1970'e.  These  wUl 
mclude  missions  to  Jupiter,  Saturn  and 
Pluto  Uunched  In  1976  and  1977  and  mu- 
and  Neptune.  »"«». 

tenturf^  ^'i'  """'""■  The  principal  new 
fn  ?^  ^L^"  '^"  ■"="■>"  Pfop-ams  dur- 
«i  Hi.i  i^"  ""  *"  ""  '■""'"Tment  o^a 
?OT*n  *  ,  kI^  Astronomy  Observatory 
(HEAO)  to  obum  high  quality  data  m 
x-ray.  gamma-ray,  and  cosmic-ray  sources 
in  space^ln  addition,  studies  wlU  beX™ 
future  HEAD  satellites  and  large  spacf  ?ele° 
scopes  lo  be  carried  into  sp.ceby  the  space 

HEAO  and  large  space  teleecope  prolects  have 

space  Shuttle  will  have  an  opVraSng  cSJ 
substantially  lower  than  the  ^  otl^^ 

L".n^  ^°'  'f*"'  '°  "'I™  '^«  *"  cannot 
e.en    imagine    today.    Because    it    will     be 

n  «n"'v!f  ""'^  P»y"MdB  into  orbit,  because 
it  wtu  be  possible  to  bring  them  bock  be- 
cau«,  It  Will  be  possible  \o  try  out  »Se 
experiments  without  the  ab«,lute  assurance 

™«  ,h";  "'"  *°"'-  "'  "'"  ^°  ">'°8»  s 
!?S  '^'  *"  ""'""'  °<"  "eh  consider  doing 
today.  The  space  shuttle  wUl  be  used  for 
maiined  and  man-tended  experiments  and 
to  place  unmanned  scientific,  weather  Earth 
resources  and  other  aateUltes  In  Earth  orbit 
and  bring  them  back  to  Earth  for  repair  and 
ruse.  In  the  future,  the  space  shuttle  wUl 
also  transport  men.  supplies,  and  scientific 
equipment  to  and  from  space  sutions 

In  addition,  the  space  shuttle  may  weU 
be  the  precursor  of  very  high  speed  trans- 
portation from  place  to  place  on  Earth 

4.  An  extension  (n  man's  capability  to  live 
andjLOrk  in  space.  The  Skylab  project,  now 
in  advanced  stages  of  development.  Is  direct- 
ed at  this  goal.  Skylab  will  extend  man's 
exposure  to  the  space  environment  to  56 
days,  will  perform  an  important  manned 
solar  astronomy  experiment,  and  will  extend 
thoee  carried  out  in  the  unmanned  EBTS 
program.  After  Its  launch  In  late  1B72  and 
three  revisit  missions  through  the  first  half 
of  1973.  no  further  manned  missions  using 
Apollo   hardware    are    planned.    The   apace 
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shuttle/space  station  wlU  be  our  next  steps 
to  extend  further  man's  capability  to  live 
and  work  in  space.  The  space  station,  work- 
ing with  the  shuttle.  wUl  be  our  next  project 
for  long  duration  utilization  of  man's  capa- 
bilities in  space.  However,  we  will  not  proceed 
with  the  space  station  development  aa  quick- 
ly as  with  the  space  shuttle. 

5.  A  speedup  of  the  practical  applications 
0/  our  apace  technology.  This  Is  the  area 
where  we  can  make  a  direct  contribution  to 
our  domestic  problems,  where  we  are  making 
use  of  space  and  space  techniques  to  help 
us  directly  here  on  Earth.  In  Earth  resources. 
we  are  developing  a  capabuity  to  make  ecol- 
loglcal  surveys   from  space.  Survey  can   be 
made  In  geography  and  cartography,  in  agri- 
culture and  forestry,  geology,  hydrology,  and 
oceanography.  We  can  update  mape  and  pro- 
vide information  for  land  use  planning;  we 
can  take  an  Inventory  of  wheat  or  corn  or 
cotton,  and  at  the  same  time  determine  the 
health  of  our  crops:  we  can  help  locate  our 
natural   resources:    can   predict  floods,   and 
help  locate  good  commercial  fishing  grounds 
All  of  these  things  have  been  done  experi- 
mentally,  and   hold   great   promise   for  the 
future.   The    EKT8   A  and   B   program    will 
move  ahead  In  concert  with  aircraft-borne 
and   ground   research,   and   manner  experi- 
ments In  Bkylab,  to  provide  a  sound  experi- 
mental basis  for  future  decisions  on  poeai- 
ble  operational  systems  optimizing  the  use 
of  space,  aircraft,  and  ground-based  seniors. 
We  will  continue  to  work  closely  with  the 
oth«r   Interested    agencies.    In   communica- 
tions, the  ATS  P  and  G  programs  will  pro- 
ceed as  planned  with  the  wide  range  of  com- 
munications   and    other    applications    tech- 
nology  experiments.  We  axe  planung  a  co- 
operative experimental  applications  satellite 
with  Canada   (CAS-C).  with  important  ex- 
periments at  very  high  frequencies  whc»e  use 
may  help  space   communications   avoid   or 
reduce  serious  fr«quency  congestion  In  the 
f'^ture. 

In  meteorology,  programs  underway  In- 
clude the  Nimbus  experimental  satellites  and 
the  two  synchronous  meteorological  satel- 
lites which  are  planned  for  launch  in  1972 
and  1973  to  permit  continuous  observation 
of  major  weather  systems.  Future  steps  In- 
clude the  development  of  a  third  generation 
operational  weather  satellite  system,  the 
Tmos  N.  to  provide  Improved  methods  of 
obtaining  quantitative  environmental  data 
to  improve  the  capability  of  ESSA's  Na- 
tional Operational  Meteorological  Research 
Program  (OAKPi.  an  International  coopera- 
tive research  program  designed  to  increase 
the  understanding  of  the  general  circulation 
of  the  atmosphere. 

6.  Greater  InterruitlORal  cooperation.  In 
each  of  the  areas  discussed  before  we  have 
given  special  anentlon  to  the  identification 
and  pursuit  of  opportunities  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  space.  The  space  shut- 
tle project  Is  of  special  Importance  for  fu- 
ture International  cooperation.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  and  working  closely 
with  the  State  Dept .  NASA  has  Uunched 
a  major  effort  during  the  past  year  to  esca- 
late substantially  the  level  of  International 
participation  In  the  major  space  programs 
of  the  1970's.  The  focus  of  this  effort,  and 
the  area  in  which  foreign  countries,  partic- 
ularly In  Europe,  have  expressed  the  great- 
est interest  Is  the  space  station/shuttle  sys- 
tem. At  the  present  time,  after  the  first  for- 
mal Government-level  dtscussions  In  Wash- 
ington in  September  1970.  Europe  is  con- 
sidering the  nature  and  degree  of  participa- 
tion, including  financial  participation,  they 
wish  to  propose. 

7.  An  ezpanded  aeronautics  program.  Dur- 
ing the  past  decade  aeronautical  research 
and  development  in  this  country  has  not 
received  adequate  attention.  The  situation 
must  change  rapidly  if  we  are  to  retain  our 
position  as  master  builders  of  the  world's 
aircraft. 

ClvU  aviation  has  aggressively  capltallMd 
on  the  existing  research  bank,  and  by  out- 
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engineering  the  competlUon  has  led  the 
world  In  hlgh-apeed  long-range  traniporSl 
tlon.  About  78%  of  the  worlds  let  tranaoon. 
are  made  m  the  D8A.  This  has  becomW  a 
major  factor  In  our  balance  of  trade  and 
lt«  Importance  ia  destined  to  grow  as  a 
ploslvely  as  the  world's  population  Itself' 
But  the  research  bank  needs  replenUhlai' 
and  at  least  three  major  opportunities  m 
for  attention.  ' 

a.  V/STOL  transporta. 

b.  Sonic  transporta. 
c  S6Ts. 

And  beyond  these  the  hypersonic  transport 
is  a  posslbUIty  for  opening  up  Asia  to  rapid 
and  eUclent  traiosportatlon. 

NASA.  In  concert  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Is  preparing  an  experimental  airplane 
program  to  facUltato  the  early  Introduction 
of  practical  V/STOL  aircraft  Into  the  com- 
merclal  system.  We  have  choaen  the  ex- 
temally  blown  flap  and  augmentor  vrtng  jet 
STOL  airplanes  for  Initial  attention.  Jet 
VTOL  aircraft  wUI   come  later. 

These  machines  will  require  advanced  avi- 
onics and  ground  faculties  to  make  them 
economically  viable.  They  offer  real  promise 
for  alleviating  the  Inconvenience  and  hai- 
ards  of  airport  oongsatlon.  We  envision  a 
combination  of  V/STOL  and  high-speed 
ground  transportation  as  offering  the  best 
hope  for  continued  mobility  as  the  megopolls 
continues  to  spread. 

We  are  also  preparing  a  program  to  de- 
velop an  Advanced  Technology  Experimental 
Transport  using  Whltcomb's  supercrlucal 
aerod)-namic  concepts  to  explore  the  prob- 
lems of  efllclent  cruise  at  Mach  numbers  ap- 
proaching one.  We  feel  that  this  will  be 
the  next  step  beyond  the  current  Jumbo  JeU 
for  transcontinental  filgbt.  but  that  the  con- 
cept la  sufficiently  risky  to  require  a  re- 
search airplane.  These  aircraft  would  cruise 
about  100  mph  faster  than  current  Jets  and, 
If  they  are  suocessfuUy  developed,  will  no 
doubt  dominate  the  market  for  the  1986^. 
We  are  convinced  that  a  return  to  the 
experimental  airplane  concept  is  In  the  na- 
Uonal  Interest  and  we  wiu  try  to  convince 
our  bosses  of  this. 

A  NABA  research  airplane  In  the  SST 
category  Is  not  required  since  a  prototype 
SST  Is  already  under  development.  I  feel 
strongly  that  a  commercial  SST  Is  a  cer- 
tainty. What  la  uncertain  Is  who  will  build 
and  sell  It.  I  feel  equally  certain  that  most 
of  u«  win  one  day  fiy  in  It  at  compeUtlve 
farea  and  will  rejoice  In  iu  speed  and  com- 
fort. By  1980.  30  mUllon  people  will  fiy  the 
Atlantic  each  year.  Many  should  be  fiylng  on 
SSTa.  Becauu  we  had  the  courage  to  pioneer 
new  aircraft  types  In  the  past  we  now  can 
travel  cheaper  by  air  than  we  cotild  20  years 
ago — despite  Inflation.  By  1980,  nearly  half 
a  billion  Americans  will  buy  airline  tickets 
each  year — and  moat  of  them  will  be  ordinary 
people  enjoying  their  new-found  freedom  to 
see  the  world.  Modern  transport  aircraft  are 
not  "rich  men's  toys"  aa  some  would  bold, 
but  the  way  everyone  Uavels  over  long  dis- 
tances. 

And  what  about  military  aircraft.  I  would 
personally  strongly  support  a  return  to  the 
prototype  or  "fly-berore-lon«"  concept  aa 
producing  the  best  aircraft.  And  In  this  field, 
to  be  second  Is  to  be  last.  We  at  Longley  have 
carried  out  extensive  studies  of  foreign  mili- 
tary aircraft  configurations.  They  are  good. 
They  are  very  good.  The  Sovleu,  for  example, 
have  aeronautical  facilities  that  probably 
excel  over  ours,  aooordlng  to  Gen.  FerguaoiL 
Their  aircraft  show  a  skillful  use  of  these 
facilities  by  design  teams  that  are  kept  sharp 
by  a  steady  stream  of  prototype  aircraft. 
NASA  win  continue  to  dedicate  about  half  Its 
aeronautical  effort  to  assisting  the  Armed 
Services  In  holding  their  own  against  such 
formidable  competition. 

Time  Is  running  short  for  this  talk  and 
for  some  of  the  national  decisions  I  have 
addressed.  I  think  that  the  fields  of  aero- 
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nautlcs  and  wfaa  b&v*  a  case,  a  oompelUng 
ease,  even  In  these  daya  of  relevancy.  They 
are  In  fact  very  relevant.  Indeed.  It'a  our  Job 
to  speak  up  and  say  so.  Por,  after  all.  It's 
our  country,  too. 


OBSERVATIONS   ABODT   OUR   POW 
PROBLEMS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DICKINSON 

or   *L*»4M* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Monday.  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Philip  W.  Porter,  retired  editor  of  the 
Cleveland.  Ohio.  Plain-Dealer,  writing  in 
the  Chagrin  Valley,  Ohio.  Herald  Sun, 
has  made  some  very  cogent  observations 
about  our  prisoner  of  war  problems.  I 
believe  his  comments  will  be  usefiU  to 
others,  and  so  I  Insert  them  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point: 

OBsnvA-noNS  About  Otj«  POW  PaoBtKics 
(By  PhlUp  W.  Porter) 

Much  has  b«ea  written  and  spokan  about 
the  plight  of  more  than  1 .000  American  prls- 
onera  held  by  the  North  Vletname&e  and  the 
fnistrattons  of  their  wives  and  children,  who 
in  many  cases  don't  even  know  II  their  men 
ve  alive  or  dead.  Por  those  Involved  It's  a 
nagging  personal  tragedy,  seemingly  Insolu- 
ble «■  long  OS  fighting  continues  and  beyond 
Chat.  For  those  not  personally  Involved,  but 
who  wish  to  help.  It^s  time  for  some  realistic 
thinking. 

De8plt«  newspaper  campaigns,  appealing 
to  the  Hanoi  government  to  be  humane  is 
touily  futile.  Hanoi  has  shown  all  along  that 
It  Intends  to  use  the  prisoners  for  propaganda 
and  cares  nothing  about  them  as  Individual 
humans. 

Their  rationale  Is  that  these  men.  mostly 
ibotdown  aviators,  has  no  business  flying 
military  aircraft  over  their  country,  that 
they  were  intruders  participating  In  a  civil 
war  between  Vietnamese.  So,  In  their  view. 
the  Geneva  Convention  on  fair,  proper  treat- 
oient  of  war  prisoners  docs  not  apply. 

Moiit  ordinary  Americans.  I  tear,  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  the  Geneva  Conven- 
tion la  (they  may  even  believe  It  Is  a  gather- 
ing of  delegates  in  Switzerland).  Actually  it 
is  sn  agreement,  signed  years  ago  by  many 
presumably  responsible,  civilized  nations 
with  the  International  Bed  Cross,  defining 
mutual  responsibilities  of  waning  nations 
to  csre  for  prisoners  and  the  specific  rights 
of  prisoners  to  receive  this  care.  fWhat?  Tou 
say  responsible,  civilized  nations  don't  make 
war?  Well,  Idealistic  chums,  they've  been 
making  war  for  thousands  of  years  and  are 
Ukely  to  continue,  so  come  down  out  of  the 
clouds.) 

Under  this  agreement,  all  prisoners  are  sup- 
posed to  be  given  food.  Icxlglng  and  medical 
care  equivalent  to  that  of  the  soldiers  who 
captured  them,  to  receive  regular  mall  and 
special  packages  of  food,  clothing,  medicine, 
vitamins,  tobacco,  etc.  from  their  families 
and  the  Red  Cross.  Their  own  nation  Is  sup- 
posed to  receive,  via  Red  Cross,  a  complete. 
accurate  Ust  of  the  captured  men.  so  rela- 
tives will  know  they  are  alive. 

All  soldiers  of  warring  nations  have  been 
briefed  on  this  since  time  immemorial.  And 
durmg  World  Wars  I  and  11.  the  ConvenUon 
was  observed.  Conditions  varied  from  prison 
camp  to  prison  camp  (as  told  graphically  in 
■uch  post-war  novels  as  The  Bridge  Over  the 
Blver  Kwat.  Slaughterhouse  PWe  etc)..  But 
families  back  home  knew  their  men  were  held 
and   Identmed. 

The  families  of  men  held  prisoner  now  In 
North  Vietnam  do  not  know  this.  The  wives 
might  adjust  stoically  to  death,  but  not  to 
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uncertainty.  That's  what  Is  so  tragic  about 
the  present  situation.  Some  wives  have  eeen 
I^otoa  of  men  who  look  like  their  husbands. 
Some  have  occasionally  received  cryptic  let- 
ters, but  they  remain  uncertain. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  though  they  agreed 
to  the  Geneva  Convention,  have  released  no 
authentic  lists,  have  given  no  guarantees  to 
the  Red  Cross,  wont  let  the  Red  Cross  Inspect 
POW  camps.  They  have  refused  to  talk  to 
such  well-meaning  Idealist*  as  Texas  mll- 
Uonnalre  H.  Ross  Perot,  who  last  Christmas 
flew  a  chartered  plane  full  of  prisoners'  wives 
to  Indochina,  hoping  to  get  some  Arm  In- 
formation. The  only  Americans  Hanoi  will 
talk  to  are  our  anti-war  actlvlsu. 

The  realisation  that  the  North  Vietnamese 
do  not  Intend  to  loosen  up  and  become  hu- 
man, despite  the  de-escalatton  of  the  war. 
was  what  motivated  the  recent  surprise  raid 
by  our  troops  on  a  POW  camp,  a  daring  feat 
which  unhappily  accomplished  nothing, 
since  the  prisoners  had  prevloualy  moved  out. 
At  least  It  served  notice  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  let  the  present  impasse  last  forever. 

In  view  of  all  thU.  It  is  particularly  galling 
to  learn  that  the  much -publicized  Prof.  Sid- 
ney Peck,  the  busy  peacenik  demonstrator 
from  Oase-WRU,  was  recently  in  Hanoi  and 
was  given  a  batch  of  letters,  presumably 
from  POWs.  Hanoi  does  not  give  Information 
or  letters  to  the  United  States  Government, 
but  it  gives  them  to  such  as  Prof.  Peck. 

Can  you  Imagine  antiwar  protesters  (there 
were  plenty  before  Pearl  Harbor)  slipping 
easily  Into  Germany  during  World  War  U. 
getting  the  red  carpet  treatment  and  com- 
ing back  with  such  material?  They  would 
have  been  Jugged  for  treason  the  moment 
they  set  foot  in  the  U.S..  If  they  were  ever 
allowed  to  leave  Germany. 

Httler  was  a  monster,  but  the  Germans  did 
abide  by  the  Geneva  Convention  and  dealt 
with  the  Bed  Cross.  Hanoi,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  its  own  rules.  They  have  no  more 
intention  of  relenting  on  prisoners  than  they 
have  of  engaging  In  serious  discussion  at 
the  so-called  peace  talks  In  Paris.  They  are 
simply  fighting  a  war  of  nerves  with  us. 
waiting  for  us  to  quit,  using  prisoners  as 
pawns. 

It  was  a  miserable  mlsuke,  a  colossal 
blunder,  for  us  to  have  gone  Into  Vietnam 
in  force,  taking  over  their  war.  an  undeclared 
land  war,  largely  guerrilla.  In  far-off  Asia. 
We  are  now  pulling  out  gradually.  But  while 
we  are  wlthdraTving,  we  must  face  the  grim 
fact  that  the  enemy,  being  Oriental,  thinks  in 
terms  of  decades  rather  than  months,  and 
pays  no  attention  to  the  western  ideals  of 
fair  play,  dignity  of  human  life  or  truth  in 
government   statements. 

Despite  newspaper  and  magazine  urglngs. 
and  the  assent  of  our  state  department.  It's 
an  exercise  In  futility  to  write  to  Hanoi 
about  our  POWs.  It  may  relieve  your  con- 
science but  It  will  score  no  points.  It  will 
be  regarded  by  Hanoi  as  a  sign  of  weakness 
and  mtemal  dissension. 

Think  about  the  prisoners  the  next  time 
you  sec  misguided  kids  and  adults  who 
should  know  better  waving  Viet  Cong  flags 
as  ihey  parade  and  demonstrate  with  obscen- 
ities. We  are  all  fed  up  with  the  war.  but 
it's  disgusting  to  applaud  or  appease  those 
who  are  using  our  prisoners  of  war  as  pawns 
for  propaganda. 


THE  BEAUTY  OF  CHRISTMAS 


HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  lujNois 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
heartwarming  to  observe  In  the  rush  of 
the  Christmas  holiday  time  those  sensi- 
tive and  understanding  thoughts  such  as 
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were  expressed  in  a  message  which  I  re- 
cently received  from  the  Moltne,  m., 
Fonim  of  the  American  GI  Forum  of 
the  United  States.  Written  by  a  wonder- 
ful constituent,  Maria  Soils,  the  message 
puts  in  understandable  human  terms, 
the  beauty  of  Christmas.  In  order  to 
share  this  message,  I  include  it  as  fol- 
lows: 

TBI  BsainrT  or  CHaxarKas 
(Written  by  Uarla  SoUs) 
The  beauty  of  Christmas  is — 
These  paartng  daya  and  days  to  come,  all  with 

algnlflcance. 
It'a  the  Christ  Child  being  bom.  In  the  hearu 

of  man. 
It's  the  Joy  of  preparing  and  the  feeling  we 

get. 
It's  the  sun  m  the  morning,  casting  out  Its 

brUliant  Ugbt; 
It'a  the  stars  In  the  aky  ever  so  bright: 
It'a  youth  In  all  Its  splendor; 
It's  the  beauty  of  the  rosebud: 
It  Is  the  exchange  of  giving  the  gift  of  friend- 
ship and  of  love,  In  sharing  of  oar 
happiness; 
It  Is  the  spirit  and  Its  glow  coming  from 
within,  with  love  from  the  eoul,  It's 
the  beauty  of  this  light  that  should  be 
a  never  ending  glow. 
That  la  "The  Beauty  of  Christmas". 


PLIGHT  OP  JEWS  IN  THE  U.S.S.R. 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MAILLIARD 

or    CALIFORNIA 

nJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Siieaker.  we  are 
receiving  ominous  reports  tliat  the  Soviet 
nnlon  is  planning  a  mass  political  trial 
of  a  large  group  of  Jewish  people.  During 
the  past  6  months,  the  KGB  is  reported 
to  have  arrested  34  Jews  in  an  apparent 
attempt  to  quell  e.xpresslons  of  discon- 
tent by  those  who  object  to  their  govern- 
ment's intransigence  and  unwillingness 
to  grant  exi*  permits  to  thousands  of 
their  fellow  Jews  desiring  to  join  their 
relatives  in  Israel.  The  possibility  of  such 
trials  taking  place  tarkens  back  to  the 
dark  days  of  Stalin'.:  Infamous  "show 
trial.'!"  of  1936-40  when  thousands  of 
Jews  and  other  Russian  people  were  ex- 
ecuted by  the  NKVD. 

In  order  to  discourage  e  tragic  recur- 
rence of  such  "liquidations."  freedom- 
loving  people  in  the  United  States  and 
around  the  world  are  demonstrating  their 
grave  concern  over  the  persecution  of 
Russian  Jewry.  1  recently  received  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Lawrence  Goldberg,  chair- 
man of  the  Jewish  Community  Relations 
Council  serving  San  Francisco  and  Marin 
Counties,  which  protest*  current  anti- 
Semitic  actions  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  lists  some  300  names  of  Bay 
Area  citaens  who  have  publicly  expressed 
their  deep  concern 

Because  the  United  Nations  is  the  best 
existing  avenue  of  protest,  I  have  re- 
quested that  our  Department  of  State 
relay  Mr.  Goldtjerg's  communication  to 
our  United  Nations  delegation  for  use  by 
tlie  Human  Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  of  oiu-  citizens. 
in  both  public  and  private  life,  to  speak 
out  against  this  blatftnt  discrimination 
in  order  that  the  weight  of  world  opinion 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment. 
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LOUIS  E.  DRAGO 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

or    NKW   TOKK 
IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  BEPBEaENTATIVES 

Mondav.  December  21,  1370 

Mr.  MTTRPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  have  known  Louis  E.  Drago. 
late  National  Executive  ODmmltteeman 
from  the  State  of  New  York  of  the 
American  Legion  was  to  have  known  a 
distinguished,  dedicated  public  servant, 
and  American.  He  was.  until  his  death, 
my  friend  and  adviser  on  veterans  af- 
fairs and  I  was  fortunate  to  have  his 
sound,  courageous,  and  foresighted  coun- 
sel and  the  benefit  of  his  broad  and  con- 
structive criticism  and  thinking.  He  was 
a  good  man,  truly  great  and  unselfishly 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  American 
Legion — and  one  who  was  proud  to  be  a 
Legiormaire — added  distinguished  luster 
to  the  world  'veteran."  For  he  was  al- 
ways of.  with,  and  for  the  veteran,  his 
widow  and  clilldren.  It  is  worthy,  there- 
fore, that  his  life  and  character  com- 
piled with  the  assistance  of  his  devoted 
friend  and  Legion  Adjutant,  Stephen  C. 
Sanzlllo,  be  spread  for  those  interested 
in  the  cause  of  good  government  to  read 
and  study. 

Louis  E.  Osaoo:  ScpnuBn  s.  1B97 — 
Kovxxsra  27.  1970 
Louis  E.  Drago  was  born  In  Brooklyn.  New 
York,  on  September  6.  1897,  and  resided  there 
his  entire  life.  He  graduated  from  P.S.  85 
and  also  from  Jamaica  High  School  In  Queens. 
He  received  his  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  from 
Cornell  University  In  1930  and  his  Bachelor 
of  Laws  In  1922  and  was  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  the  State  of  New  York  In 
1924.  Here  he  specialized  In  the  practice 
of  criminal  law  until  1943  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed as  Secretary  to  Justice  Michael  F. 
Walsh.  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  Yorlt.  Following  Justice  Walah'a 
death,  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to  Justice 
Anthony  J.  DlOlovanna.  President  of  the 
Board  of  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  In 
Kings  County  of  the  State  of  New  York 
from  which  position  he  retired  In  1967  to  re- 
sume the  practice  of  law. 

On  May  15.  1918.  he  left  his  studies  at 
Cornell  University  and  enlisted  as  a  private 
In  World  War  I  with  the  79th  Division  at 
Camp  Meade.  Maryland.  On  August  25,  1918, 
after  attending  the  4th  OIBcers'  Training 
Camp  he  was  commissioned  as  a  Second 
Lieutenant  of  the  United  States  Infantry. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  mUl- 
tary  services  on  Apm  23,  1919.  to  return  to 
Cornell- 

In  1925.  he  Joined  the  Brooklyn  Post  No. 
500  of  the  King  County  American  Legion 
where  he  served  on  various  committees  until 
he  tran.sferred  to  the  J.  W.  Person  Post  No. 
14  In  the  same  county  and  of  which  he 
was  a  member  when  he  died.  In  1939-40-41, 
he  was  elected  Commander  of  the  Post. 

He  commenced  his  long  service  In  the 
Kings  County  American  Legion  in  1939. 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Oratorical  Con- 
test. Here  he  served  on  many  committees 
both  as  a  memt>er  and  as  chairman,  among 
them  being  Public  Relations,  Legal.  ChU- 
Urens  Camp.  Waste  Collection,  Publicity, 
Arml.=tlce  Ball.  Re-Employment  of  World  War 
n  Veterans.  Dl.<itlngulshed  OuesW.  National 
Commander's  Dinner.  Welfare,  Hospitaliza- 
tion. Jud^  Advocate.  Americanism.  Resolu- 
tions. County  Convention.  House.  Poppy. 
Charters.  County  Band.  Budget  and  a  Dele- 
gate to  the  County,  State  and  National  Con. 
ventlon  since  1942.  In  1945  he  was  elected, 
without  opposition,  as  Commander  of  the 
Kings  County  American  Legion. 
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In  the  Suie  of  New  Tork,  he  became  active 
In  IMS.  Hrving  on  several  committees  and 
belug  chairman  of  the  State  Membership 
Committee  for  3  years.  His  work  was  out- 
standing to  the  degree  that  he  was  elected 
State  Commander  in  lSf)0,  which  was  foN 
lowed  in  1967.  by  his  unanimous  election  as 
National  Executive  Committeeman  from 
New  York  Stale  m  which  port  he  repre- 
sented the  entire  330.000  American  Legion- 
naires In  New  Tork  State  at  the  National 
level.  On  the  National  scene,  he  was  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee  Advisory 
Council.  Chairman  of  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees, Ualson  on  the  National  Convention 
Committee  and  received  many  testimonials 
from  Past  National  Commanders  attributing 
much  of  their  successes  to  Mr,  E>rago'fi  good 
counsel.  He  was  given  a  pen  by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
President  signing  the  eligibility  amendments 
to  the  L*glon  charter  permitting  Vietnam 
Veterans  to  apply  for  membership. 

During  World  War  H,  he  served  as  Appeal 
Agent  for  the  United  States  Selective  Service 
System  attached  to  Local  Draft  Board  No 
134.  Brooklyn.  NY. 

In  1947.  he  received  the  Certificate  of  Merit 
from  B-nal  BTlth  for  contribution  to  better 
racial  understanding  and  Interfalth  relation- 
ship and  also  selected  by  that  organization 
as  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  in  the  inter- 
falth movement. 

Following  World  War  I,  be  married  Martha 
E.  Groce.  of  Oreer,  3.C.,  from  which  union 
came  one  daughter.  June,  She  married 
Lawrence  CKeefe  and  has  two  daughters 
Also  surviving  Is  his  brother,  Charles  Drago. 
Judge  of  the  Criminal  Court  of  the  City  of 
New  York, 

Anwrlcan  Legion  Services  were  held  at  the 
O.  B,  Davis  Funeral  Home  in  Port  Jefferson 
Station.  Long  Island,  with  hundreds  of 
Legionnaires  and  friends  making  the  long 
trip  In  very  rainy  weather.  The  J.  W  Person 
Post  No.  14  conducted  the  services.  Rev. 
Alfred  C.  Thompson,  Kings  County  Chaplain, 
gave  the  prayer.  There  were  short  remarks 
from  Department  of  NT,  Commander  Ray- 
mond T-  Wellington.  2nd  District  Com- 
mander, NT..  Oeorge  P.  Gaffney  and  Kings 
County  Commander  S-  Harry  Rosenfeld. 
Peter  J.  Danxllo,  Sr.,  Mr.  Drago's  oldest 
friend  in  the  American  Legion,  gave  the 
eulogy. 

He  was  burled  at  the  Pinelawn  National 
Cemetary.  A  full  Honor  Guard,  consisting 
of  a  U.S.  Marine  Major,  two  Marines,  two 
Navymen  and  two  Armymen  as  pallbearers. 
A  regulation  Firing  Squad  flred  the  tradi- 
tional three  volleys  and  a  bugler  sounded 
"Taps."  Mrs.  Drago  was  presented  with  the 
American  flag  by  the  Marine  Major. 

Rev,   Alfred   C.  Thompson.   Kings  County 
Chaplain,  gave  the  Commltal  prayer. 
I  shall   pass   thru   this  world   but   once; 
Any  good  that  I  can  do.  any  kindness  that 

I  can  show  to  any  human  being: 
Let  me  do  It  now.  let  me  not  defer  It.  or 

neglect  It. 
For  I  shall  not  paas  this  way  again. 
Stephen  C.  SANSitxo, 

Count]/  Adiutant. 
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Bill  Dawson's  successful  career  should 
be  an  inspiration  for  all  to  emulate.  Born 
In  the  State  of  Georgia,  he  graduated 
from  Albany.  Ga.,  normal  school  and 
Fisk  University  in  Nashville.  Later  he 
graduated  from  Northwestern  University 
Law  School.  He  was  first  lieutenant  dur- 
ing World  War  I,  and  saw  service  in 
Europe. 

Returning  to  Chicago  he  practiced  law 
served  as  a  city  alderman,  before  being 
elected  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Dawson  came  to  Congress  when 
I  did.  I  observed  him  through  the  years 
He  always  played  the  role  of  a  genUe- 
man,  attentive  to  any  who  had  occasion 
to  deal  with  him,  and  exercised  construc- 
tive influence. 

I  extend  to  Mrs.  ITawson  and  other 
members  of  the  family  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  their  bereavement. 


BISHOP  MYERS  AND  THE 
PERIPHERAL   CANAL 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  WILLIAM  L 
DAWSON 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uondav,  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
William  Levi  Dawson  was  one  of  the  most 
able  and  respected  Memlaers  of  this  body. 
He  was  elected  to  the  78th  and  succeed- 
ing Congresse;;.  His  tenure  covered  nearly 
28  years  of  distinguished  service. 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALirotNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
derstandable  and    commendable   when 
church  officials  take  notice  and  act  on 
Issues  of  social  importance. 

Recently,  in  my  State  of  California, 
the  Episcopal  bishop  of  the  diocese  of 
California,  the  Right  Reverend  C.  Kil- 
mer Myers,  announced  his  concern  re- 
garding a  major  water  transfer  project 
in  our  State  and  the  prime  conveyance 
facility  of  that  project— the  proposed 
Peripheral  Canal. 

Bishop  Myers  then  received  corre- 
spondence from  State  officials  telling 
him.  In  effect.  "Stick  to  the  affairs  of 
theology  and  leave  the  water  matters 
to  us." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bishop  Myers  responded 
to  those  officials  in  a  most  noteworthy 
and  informative  manner. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  place  his 
letter  to  Mr.  William  Glanelll.  director  of 
the  California  E>epartment  of  Water  Re- 
sources, in  the  Congressional  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

DECEMBn  7.  1970. 
Dea«  Mr.  Oianelli:  I  am  aorry  that  vart- 
otxs  commitments  have  kept  me  from  an  e 
Her  reply  to  your  letter  of  November  l(h-.. 
In  which  you  comment  on  my  concern  over 
the  plans  for  building  the  Peripheral  Canal. 
I  can  readily  understand  the  basis  for  your 
belief  in  the  wisdom  of  the  state's  decision 
to  proceed  with  construction  of  the  canal 
and  I  agree  with  you  that  many  of  the  bene- 
flts  from  the  water  projects  which  you 
enumerated  are  Indeed  a  matter  of  reality. 

It  was  a  source  of  some  distress,  however, 
to  note  your  doubts  as  to  the  competence 
and  the  propriety  of  the  Episcopal  Church— 
and.  by  implication,  my  scientific  expertise — 
to  deal  with  such  technological  affairs  as 
the  Peripheral  Canal.  A  suggestion  that 
"water  projects  are  not  the  Bishop's  busi- 
ness" seems  implicit.  If  not  indeed  expUctt. 
in  your  comments. 

I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  your  unstated 
but  unmistakable  Judgment  that  I  am  not 
a  scientist  of  any  professional  competence 
and  therefore  not  qualified  to  evaluate  the 
ecological  consequences  of  buUdlng  the  ca- 
nal. But  I  believe  that  you  overlooked  the 
fact  that  I  am  the  repository  of  sclentlflo 
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anxiety  and  that  I  speak,  not  for  myaeU, 
but  on  behalf  of  countless  scientists  of  In- 
contestable qualifications  who  remain  un- 
convinced by  arguments  that  the  Peripheral 
Canal  will  in  no  way  result  in  the  stagna- 
tion of  San  Francisco  Bay  resulting  from  a 
reduction  in  freah  water  outflows  from  the 
Delta. 

As  Bishop  of  California,  I  have  a  broad 
canvas  of  spiritual  duty  to  the  oommunl- 
oants  of  our  Church,  who  represent,  as  I  am 
cure  you  will  appreciate,  many  and  differing 
points  of  view  on  many  Issues.  If  the  Church 
Is  to  be  relevant  to  the  society  It  sen'es.  It 
must  not  confine  Itself,  os  some  of  its  critics 
suggest,  to  liturgy  and  canon  law  or  such 
other  matters  of  phUosopblcal  controversy 
or  dispute  of  interest  primarily  to  profes- 
lional  churchmen.  Our  involvement  In  these 
tsvues.  admittedly,  can  and  now  well  may  be, 
a  source  of  discomfort  for  the  laity.  But  my 
duty  extends  to  consldetatlon  of  the  quality 
of  our  dally  lives — the  dally  lives  of  the  to- 
tality of  our  society,  both  within  and  with- 
out the  Episcopal  Church,  and  as  the  Bishop, 
I  cannot  remain  silent  in  the  face  of  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  a  clear  and  present  dan- 
ger to  them  and  their  children  to  come, 
dther  within  or  without  the  Immediate  flock 
of  my  denominational  responsibility. 

In  discharging  that  duty,  I  have  asked  s 
number  of  recognized  scientists,  educators, 
physicians  and  people  from  other  profes- 
glons*  disciplines  and  occupations  to  ad\ise 
me  on  all  manner  of  the  problems  facing  us 
today. 

One  of  the  most  Important  of  the  many 
ebaUengea  confnMitlng  the  society  of  which 
we  are  a  part  In  the  years  ahead  is  that  of 
healing  the  environment,  so  much  of  which 
has  been  ravaged  and  laid  waste  by  those 
who  sincerely  but  mistakenly  believe  that 
man  can  sulKlue  the  earth.  Foremost  among 
ooncems  to  envlroitmentallstB  In  the  Bay 
Area  is  the  growing  realization  that  as  yet 
there  are  no  firm,  final,  unamendable  guar- 
antees that  the  Peripheral  Canal  will  not 
Interfere  with  the  flow  regime  of  the  Delta 
in  lucb  a  fashion  that  the  result  will  be  a 
prolonged,  artlflolal  drought — a  drought 
which.  In  turn,  will  lead  to  stagnation  ofthe 
Bay;  tidal  action  alone  is  Insufficient  for  the 
Msentlal  flushing  action  to  keep  It  clean. 

This  has  been  and  ts  the  basis  for  my 
conviction  that  we  must  seek  a  reconsid- 
eration of  this  project.  Ecologlsts  call  for 
better  and  more  convincing  proofs  or  guar- 
antees that  construction  of  the  canal  will 
tolDg  about  no  detrimental  effect  on  the 
Mology  of  both  the  Delta  and  the  Bay. 

I  am  convinced  that  these  Californlans 
are  Justified  in  feeling  less  than  sanguine 
about  the  consequences  of  the  canal. 

Actually,  the  concern  which  I  express  Is 
to  be  understood  as  an  appeal  to  proceed 
no  further  with  construction  of  the  canal 
ontU  adequate  guarantees  of  fresh  water  out- 
flow can  t>e  mode  to  the  satisfaction  not 
merely  of  those  conservationists  who  con- 
test your  policy — not  out  of  siit^Jectlve  eco- 
nomic consideration  but.  rather,  out  of  self- 
less concern  for  the  environment— but  for 
the  mUllons  of  this  and  future  generations 
who  wlU  be  the  legatees  of  our  decision  at 
this  point  In  time.  My  doubts — which  are 
their  doubts — do  not  constitute,  by  any 
standard,  an  intransigent  opposition  to  the 
canal  as  such.  I.  and  they,  ask  only  that  the 
project  be  reexamined — and  In  concert  with 
the  ecolo^sts  as  well  as  the  engineers. 

This  could  be  done  by  submitting  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal  Issue  to  an  Impaxtlal  survey 
and  reevaluatlon  by  an  independent  research 
agency  or  organization;  such  a  study  would 
necessarily  include,  as  a  guarantee  of  Im- 
partiality, comprehensive  input  from  both 
proponents  and  opponenu  of  the  project. 
Likewise,  full  consideration  would  be  given 
to  the  ecological  impact  on  San  Francisco 
Bay,  the  consequences  of  increased  urbaniza- 
tion In  the  Los  Angeles  region  and,  among 
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Other  things,  the  economic  effect  of  the  ac- 
tual construction  of  the  canal. 

This  same  study  would  also  properly  in- 
clude a  determination  of  the  means  for  sep- 
arating responsibility  for  environmental  im- 
pact studies  from  the  Department  of  Water 
Resources,  possibility  by  transfer  of  this  as- 
pect of  the  mutter  to  an  independent  com- 
mission— there  are  many  environmentalists 
today  who  feel  that  there  is  an  inherent  dsn- 
ger  and  inconsistency  in  s  poUcy  which 
charges  the  purveyor  of  water  to  assume  the 
concomitant  responsibility  for  evaluation  of 
the  effect  of  its  Impoundment  and  transfer 
on  the  environment. 

In  short  they  feel,  and  I  agree,  that  the 
agency  that  sells  the  water  should  not  at 
the  same  time  be  the  custodian  of  this  pre- 
cious resource  or  the  arbiter  of  its  beneficial 
use. 

Our  water  resources  represent  a  matter  of 
abiding  and  immediate  concern  and  anxiety 
to  countless  Californlans.  The  enclosed  letter 
from  David  Seckler  Is  typical  of  the  many 
letters  that  I  am  now  receiving  and  which 
refiect  their  common  doubts  about  the  Pe- 
ripheral Canal.  In  Identity,  the  writers  range 
through  all  occupatlona  and  professions, 
from  agricultural  specialist  to  economist;  Mr. 
Seckler's  letter  is  only  one  of  many  I  could 
offer  as  examples. 

As  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  California, 
I  am  interested  in  all  life  and  I  know  that 
you,  as  an  Episcopalian,  share  my  concern.  As 
Christians,  we  ore  responsible  for  the  whole 
of  God's  creation,  which  explains  why  the 
131st  Convention  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
California,  on  November  6th  of  this  year. 
with  my  concurrence,  adopted  a  resolution 
seeking  a  complete,  competent  and  inde- 
pendent study  of  the  project. 

Also,  as  the  Bishop  of  California,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  appreciation  for  your  own 
concern  in  writing  to  me  and  opening  a  dia- 
logue which,  X  am  sure,  has  for  its  purpose 
the  ultlmat«  resolution  of  this  problem  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  land  and  people  of 
our  great  State. 

Faithfully  yours, 

C.  Kn.Mnt  MTias, 
Bvihop  of  CaUfomia. 


PENNSYLVAIOA— FUTURE    BATTLE- 
GROUND OP  THE  GYPSY  MOTH 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLINC 

or    PBNNSTLVAHIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPHESENTATIVES 
Afondai/,  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  GOOD::jno.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gypsy  moth  Is  on  the  rampage  and  bring- 
ing tremendous  destruction  to  the  forests 
of  northeastern  United  States. 

The  gypsy  moth  causes  severe  losses 
because  It  Is  a  leaf  eater.  Gypsy  moths 
are  voracious  feeders  and  defoliate  trees 
in  a  remarkably  short  period  of  time. 
Many  of  the  trees  so  attacked  expire  be- 
cause they  cannot  stand  this  defoliation. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  is  particu- 
larly vulnerable  to  the  gypsy  moth  be- 
cause It  has  an  abundance  of  those  tree 
species  upon  which  the  gypsy  moth 
thrives;  that  is  oak,  birch,  basswood, 
alder,  willow,  and  poplar. 

The  gypsy  moth  has  been  combatted 
either  through  biological  controls  or  via 
the  use  of  chemicals. 

Biological  controls  take  the  form  of 
parasites  and  predators  that  feed  on  the 
gypsy  moth,  sujd  these  have  been  used 
with  some  success  in  various  New  Eng- 
land areas.  Sterilization  of  male  moths 
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Is  also  in  Its  experimental  stage,  but  to 
date  this  approach  has  not  proved  too 
suceessful.  Biological  controls  are  a  long- 
range  aspect. 

With  respect  to  chemicals,  a  lead  ar- 
senate spray  has  proved  reasonably  ef- 
fective in  helping  to  control  gypsy  moth 
populations,  but  the  most  effective 
chemical  control  agent  has  been  DDT. 
DDT  has.  however,  been  condemned  as  a 
harmful  chemical,  and  it  has  been  dis- 
continued in  gypsy  moth  control  since 
back  in  the  early  1960's.  Since  then,  the 
gypsy  moth  has  had  a  foliage  least  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  unless  something  is  done  to 
check  this  pest,  the  forests  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  be  in  a  critical  state  by  1972. 

What  Is  needed  to  keep  the  forests  of 
the  northeast  free  from  being  eaten  up 
by  the  gypsy  moth  Is  a  research  break- 
through. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  a  crtlcal 
problem  of  the  present,  and  because  bio- 
logical controls  are  considered  a  "long 
range"  prospect  for  control,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  place  particular  emphasis  on 
chemicals  for  short  range  controls.  In 
this,  chemicals  like  DDT  will  have  to  be 
appraised  totally,  not  only  for  the  harm 
they  could  bring  to  our  environment,  if 
any,  but  for  the  good  that  they  already 
have  demonstrated  themselves  capable. 

The  Pennsylvania  Forestry  Associa- 
tion has  recently  issued  a  publication  en- 
titled Pennsylvania — Future  Battle- 
ground of  the  Gypsy  Moth.  Because  this 
article  is  timely  and  vividly  portrays  the 
hazard  of  the  gypsy  moth  in  relation  to 
the  forests  of  Pennsylvania,  I  insert  it 
into  the  Congressional  Record  and  rec- 
ommend it  to  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  have  a  deep  concern  over  those  dan- 
gers which  confront  our  environment: 

PrNNSTl-VANtA— OPUTtnUl  BaTTLCGBOUND  OF  TH« 

Gtivt   Moth 
(By  James  O.  Nichols) 

The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
Pennsylvanlons  concerned  with  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  forests  will  become  directly  In- 
volved in  the  fight  against  the  destructive 
gypsy  moth  {Porthetria  dispar  L.).  Within 
the  next  few  years,  this  insect  la  expected 
to  become  one  of  the  major  problems  faced 
by  everyone  engaged  in  forestry  practices  in 
the  state's  oak  region.  WhUe  this  may  sound 
Uke  an  "alarmist"  attitude,  let's  take  a  min- 
ute to  took  at  the  history  of  this  creatura, 
why  It  is  considered  so  destructive,  and  the 
present  dUemma  that  we  now  find  ourselves 
In. 

The  gypsy  moth  Is  an  Invader,  having  been 
brought  to  Massachusetts  101  years  ago  by 
A  French  scientist  conducting  laliaratory  ex- 
periments. Some  of  the  caterpillars  (larvae) 
escaped,  and  within  20  years  the  problem 
became  serious.  Effective  control  wor!£  was 
accomplished  in  Massachusetts  from  1890 
to  1900  and  then  dropped  when  it  waa 
thought  that  the  threat  was  no  longer  im- 
portant. Spread  of  the  moth  continued,  bow- 
ever,  and  surviving  Insects  Increased  enor- 
mously during  the  next  five  years.  All  of  New 
England,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey  wn 
found  to  be  Infested  by  1922,  and  in  1D32 
an  infestation  covering  400  square  miles  was 
discovered  in  Luzerne  County,  Pennsylvania. 
The  rate  of  spread  southwestward  would 
have  been  much  faster  had  not  prevailing 
winds  been  against  It. 

Qypey  motii  caterpillars  are  readily  sepa- 
rated from  all  other  Insects.  They  are  hairy, 
grow  to  about  two  inches  long,  generally 
grayish  in  color  peppered  with  numeroui 
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email  and  darker  spots,  and  hAV«  three  ll^t 
strlpea  down  tbe  body.  Its  most  dlstlngul&h- 
iQg  cbaracunsttc  ta  two  rows  oX  colored  epou 
along  the  back,  the  first  five  pairs  being  blue 
and  tbe  remaining  iix  pain  a  brick-red  color. 
They  begin  batching  after  a  period  ol  warm 
weather  In  late  April,  but  In  cool  spots,  such 
as  northern  slopes  and  in  northern  counties, 
batching  may  be  delayed  until  mid-  or  late- 
May.  Most  of  the  feeding  Is  done  at  night. 
They  are  voracious  feeders,  each  larva  capable 
of  devouring  three  or  four  oak  leaves  per  day 
during  the  latter  half  of  its  iD-week  life 
span.  About  three-quarters  of  all  foliage  eat- 
en Is  consumed  in  the  last  Icrval  stage,  which 
occurs  from  mid-June  to  mid-July.  When 
food  becomes  scarce  they  do  considerable 
wandering. 

Experience  and  research  bOs  shown  that 
many  trees  die  after  two  years  of  heavy  de- 
folUtion,  and  after  three  years  50  per  cent 
or  more  of  an  oak  stand  may  be  lost.  Most 
pines,  spruce,  and  hemlock  will  die  after 
one  complete  stripping  of  foliage.  The  Insect 
population  may  aiso  collapse  after  three 
years  of  outbreak  conditions,  due  to  tbe 
actions  of  disease  on  starving  caterpillars,  but 
by  then  tbe  damage  is  done. 

The  larva  then  enters  tbe  pupal  stage  for 
transformation  to  the  adult  moth.  Pupal 
cases  are  reddish -brown  In  color,  about 
one  inch  long,  and  may  be  attached  to 
almost  any  object.  Adult  emergence  Is 
usually  at  Its  height  In  mid-July,  and 
they  are  found  until  late  August.  The 
moths  do  not  feed,  their  only  function  be- 
ing one  of  reproduction.  The  male  moth  Is 
brown  In  color  with  a  wlngspread  of  one  and 
one-balf  Inches,  and  has  dark  arrowhead 
markings  on  tbe  forewlngs.  It  Is  a  strong  EUer. 
The  female  Is  nearly  white  with  black  mark- 
ings. Is  much  larger  than  the  male,  and  has 
a  wlngspread  of  two  or  two  and  one-half 
inches.  She  is  heavUy  laden  with  eggs  and 
thus  is  unable  to  Qy. 

Sgg  laying  occurs  soon  after  the  moths 
mate.  Each  female  lays  an  oval  mass  an  Inch 
or  more  long,  contaming  300  to  800  eggs,  and 
then  covers  them  with  buff-colored  hairs. 
These  eggs  may  be  found  almost  anywhere. 
usually  close  to  where  the  mature  larva 
crawled  to  pupate.  The  Insect  remains  In 
the  egg  stage  until  the  following  spring,  and 
exposed  eggs  can  withsund  winter  tempera- 
tures down  to  approximately  —30  degrees  P. 
Anywhere  from  5O0  to  3.000  egg  clusters  per 
acre  will  result  In  heavy  defoliation. 

Most  of  our  common  defoliating  Insects 
favor  one  or  two  species,  or  families  of  trees; 
but  tbe  gypsy  moth  has  a  wide  range  of 
hosts.  Destructive  population  buildups  occur 
In  forest  areas  where  tree  species  are  20  per 
cent  or  more  oak.  birch,  basswood,  alder,  wil- 
low or  poplar.  In  such  cases,  associated  species 
usually  nre  also  heavily  defoliated.  Including 
such  common  trees  as  the  maples,  beech, 
hickory,  black  cherry,  hemlock,  larch,  and 
all  species  of  pine  and  spruce.  It  wUl  not 
normally  feed  on  arborvltae,  ash.  black 
locust,  catalpa,  dogwood,  grapevines,  hack- 
berry,  holly,  honey-locust,  horsechestnut, 
sycamore,  walnut,  yellow  poplar,  and  a  few 
other  plants. 

In  Peniuylvanla.  where  the  oaks  predom- 
inate on  approximately  10  million  acres,  or 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  forest  area,  the 
gypsy  moth  has  built  up  to  explosive  levels 
within  five  years  after  a  few  insects  became 
established.  One  of  Its  favorite  breeding 
grounds  is  ridge  tops  where  chestnut  oak 
and  white  oak  ere  the  primary  species.  Prom 
these  places,  wind  currents  can  pick  up  and 
carry  sufficient  numbers  of  young  larvae  to 
defoliate  shade  and  ornamental  trees  at  least 
10  miles  away.  The  buildup  rate  la  mucJi 
slower  In  northern  hardwood  stands  where 
oak  is  a  minor  component,  and  the  potential 
for  damage  In  theae  areas  is  lessened.  This  Is 
one  reason  the  problem  has  not  been  as  great 
in  New  England  as  It  has  been,  or  will  be.  in 
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eastern  New  Tork,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  further  south.  Another  reason  la  that 
climates  south  of  New  England  will  be  more 
favorable  to  the  Insect.  Consequently,  most 
observers  believe  that  tbe  battle  against  the 
gypsy  moth  is  Just  beginning. 

Prom  Its  Initial  discovery  here,  both  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Agriculture  and  n.8. 
Department  of  Agriculture  officials  have 
waged  a  constant  battle  to  keep  the  moth 
from  spreading.  During  the  Depression  years, 
literally  thousands  of  WPA  and  CCC  workers 
were  employed  to  treat  Infestations  by  labor- 
iously spraying  woodlands  with  lead  arsenate. 
Other  methods  used  then,  and  still  in  use 
today,  consisted  of  creosotlng  egg  masses  m 
the  winter  months  when  they  are  easily  seen, 
placing  sucky  bands  on  trees  to  trap  cater- 
pillars, and  killing  caterpillars  that  congre- 
gate under  burlap  tied  around  trees.  These 
tactics  largely  prevented  serious  defoliation 
and  widespread  dispersal  of  the  pest. 

The  use  of  DDT  in  aircraft  sprayers  began 
in  1644.  DDT  proved  to  be  extremely  effective 
when  applied  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
■ere.  It  remained  on  the  trees  long  enough 
to  kill  larvae  that  hatched  over  prolonged 
periods.  DOT  is  now  a  dead  issue,  since  It 
was  discontinued  In  gypsy  moth  control 
after  1963.  It  should  be  pointed  out.  bow- 
ever,  that  in  the  30  years  of  Its  use  m  Penn- 
sylvania, no  detectable  larvae  survived  a 
single  aerial  treatment  on  1,180,000  acres.  In 
other  words,  no  area  was  sprayed  more  than 
once  In  the  30-year  period.  There  were  hun- 
dreds of  workers  and  observers  who  scoured 
the  treated  woodlands,  but  no  one  ever  came 
up  with  a  surviving  larva  or  a  new  egg  mass. 
The  demise  of  DDT  has  produced  predicta- 
ble results.  For  30  years  the  Insect  was  con- 
lined  almost  entirely  to  the  six  northeastern 
counties  of  Wayne.  Pike.  Monroe.  Lacka- 
wanna, Luzerne,  and  Carbon,  plus  a  relatively 
small  area  In  Bucks  County.  In  the  last  seven 
years  the  moth  has  spread  to  every  county 
east  of  the  Susquehanna  River  and  to  eight 
counties  west  of  the  River,  as  far  as  Centre 
County.  Parts  of  Delaware  and  Maryland 
have  also  become  Infested  within  the  last 
two  years. 

The  natural  direction  of  spread  Is  expected 
to  be  southwestward,  down  the  rldge  and 
valley  areas  of  Pennsylvania  and  into  West 
Virginia.  Quarantines  are  in  effect,  but  they 
only  serve  to  protect  against  long-distance 
spread,  and  all  infested  shipments  or  carriers 
of  egg  clusters  caimot  be  spotted.  Last  year, 
camping  trailers  and  mobile  homes,  carrying 
egg  masses  from  the  Northeast,  were  Inter- 
cepted In  varloua  parts  of  the  nation. 

The  primary  Insecticide  used  during  these 
seven  years  has  been  carbaryl  (Sevln).  It  Is 
a  non-persistent  material  and  good  enough 
to  kill  M  per  cent  or  more  of  the  gypsy  moth 
larvae.  But  because  it  li  not  persistent,  and 
the  gypsy  moth  may  hatch  over  a  one-month 
period.  Infesutions  should  be  treated  two  or 
three  times  to  obtain  results  comparable  to 
DDT. 

This,  of  course,  results  In  higher  coeta  at  a 
time  when  funds  are  hard  to  obtain:  and  It 
also  tends  to  Increase  the  amount  of  public 
criticism.  A  disturbing  factor  Is  that  Insects 
surviving  1969  treatments  with  carbaryl  In 
Schuylkill  County  are  Increasing  at  a  fast 
enough  rate  to  again  cause  heavy  defoliation 
by  1973.  Consequently,  everyone  realizes  that 
pesticides  ore  not  a  cure-all  but  a  temporary 
stop-gap. 

The  factors  of  high  treatment  costs.  lack 
of  funds,  lack  of  an  insecticide  as  good  as 
DDT,  the  general  inadequacy  of  biological 
control  methods,  public  attacks  on  chemical 
control  programs,  and  the  general  antl- 
pestlclde  attitude  of  recent  years,  have  all 
played  a  part  tn  tbe  dUenuna  we  And  our- 
selves m  today.  Prior  to  last  year,  the  largest 
areas  severely  defoliated  In  the  sute  wer«  80 
acres  in  1957  and  00  acres  In  1968.  An  800- 
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acre  defoliated  area  was  found  on  tbe  Blue 
Mountain  range  In  Monroe  County  in  19fla 
It  was  not  treated.  Results  were  predictable 
and  8.000  acres  were  stripped  In  the  area  this 
year.  In  1971,  the  defoliation  will  conunue 
on  a  geometric  progreasloo.  The  insect  can 
now  be  found  virtually  everywhere  in  Moo- 
roe,  Pike.  Schuylkill,  and  Carbon  counUse. 
The  Insect  population  explosion  in  these 
counties  will  probably  occur  In  1973.  We  are 
running  about  three  or  four  years  tiehluit 
New  York  and  New  Jereey,  states  where  sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  acres  have  been  de- 
foliated In  the  last  few  years. 

The  gypsy  moth  has  alwaj-s  received  con- 
siderable publicity,  so  much  so  In  fact  that 
some  people  believe  any  tree  defoliator  is  a 
g>'pBy  moth.  Actually,  99  percent  or  more  of 
our  residents  have  never  seen  one  to  date. 
Until  a  few  yean  ago,  the  policy  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  to  Ueat  about 
a  mile  around  any  observed  or  trapped  moth. 
In  order  to  knock  out  any  poaslble  Infesta- 
tion before  It  could  build  up.  (InlestaUou 
are  detected  by  tbe  use  of  sex-attrociant 
traps  placed  at  periodic  intervals.)  Com- 
puiuts  began  to  mount  because  the  public 
could  not  understand  why  extensive  acreagt 
was  being  treated  when  there  was  no  defoli- 
ation and  the  realdents  oould  not  find  any 
Insects.  Whether  the  method  was  good  or 
bad  policy  has  long  been  debated,  but  It 
served  to  delay  the  ultimate  problem  that 
we  face  today. 

Research  scientists  have  been  trying  for 
over  60  years  to  find  a  biological  answer  to 
the  moth.  Importing  from  Europe  and  rear- 
ing by  the  minions  various  parasites  and 
predators.  These  undoubtedly  have  had  some 
effect  In  New  England  where  the  Insect  ap- 
pears to  be  gradually  assuming  the  status  of 
a  native,  but  still  important,  pest.  The  para- 
site releases  have  yet  to  work  to  any  signifi- 
cant extent  In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  or 
Pennsylvania.  Millions  of  dollars  have  also 
been  spent  on  trymg  to  perfect  other  meth- 
ods of  control,  including  aterllizing  mals 
moths,  releasing  sex-attractant  baits  to  con- 
fuse males,  and  spraying  with  a  polyhedral 
vlrua  disease  that  afflicts  the  caterplllon. 
These  to  date  have  not  proven  successful. 
Research  Is  now  expected  to  Bccelerate 
through  the  efforts  of  the  National  Oypsy 
Moth  Advisory  Council,  which  was  organized 
last  year.  A  research  breakthrough  Is  clearly 
needed. 

Many  biologists  tend  to  downgrade  the  Im- 
pact of  the  moth,  since  In  the  long  run  It 
will  unquestionably  be  desirable  to  have 
standards  containing  mixtures  of  species 
rather  than  pure  oak.  The  main  concern  In 
Pennsylvania,  however,  is  not  likely  to  be 
the  value  of  forest  timber  lost,  even  though 
It  will  be  considerable.  The  problem  Is  the 
Impact  on  people  and  on  investments  in  trees 
constderd  valuable  for  other  purposes.  The 
oaks  In  the  Pocono  resorts  do  not  bare  much 
timber  value,  but  they  are  about  the  <m]y 
species  present.  A  milU'-n  dollar  state  park 
may  be  without  visitors;  this  has  happened 
In  other  areas.  The  homeowner  In  a  forested 
environment  who  Eeee  his  trees  die  one  by 
one  win  have  to  be  placated.  Wildlife  will 
suffer  from  reduced  acorn  production. 

The  problem  confronting  pest  control  offi- 
cials now  Is:  what  to  do  tn  the  face  of  ex- 
ploding populations?  It  Is  expected  that  tbe 
wrath  incurred  in  the  past  from  the  6  per 
cent  of  the  population  who  has  succeeded 
In  curbing  pesticide  programs  will  be  nothing 
compared  to  the  outcry  of  the  other  96  per- 
cent who  want  Bomethlng  done.  In  New 
Jersey,  |100,000  was  appropriated  for  gypsy 
moth  control  tn  1969;  btH.  due  to  public 
pressure,  the  funds  had  to  be  used  on  bio- 
logical we«H;»ons.  This  was  fine  for  a  long- 
term  project,  but  there  were  no  biological 
tools  to  stop  the  Immediate  outbreak  and 
40.000  acres  were  completely  stripped.  This 
year,  again  due  to  pubUo  pressure,  about 
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four  times  as  much  was  spent  on  chemical 
programs  to  prevent  a  repeat.  Meanwhile. 
over  10.000  oaks  died  lu  the  Morrlstown  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  The  opinion  of  a 
housewife  on  Long  Island  this  summer  per- 
haps sums  up  the  feeling  of  people  who  find 
thousands  of  big  caterpillars  swarming  over 
tbelr  property  She  was  quoted  In  the  New 
York  Times.  "It's  a  question  of  survival, 
tJie  caterpillars  or  us." 


COMMANDO  TACTICS  TO  SAVE  THE 

ENVIRONMENT 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  Ksw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESENTATTVES 

Monday,  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include 
In  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
In  the  December  10,  1970,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post.  The  accuracy  of  the 
article  is,  I  believe,  incidental  to  the  les- 
son contained  therein  for,  even  if  the 
events  did  not  occur  as  reported,  they  are 
not  beyond  the  realm  of  possibility.  I 
remember  reading  recently  about  a  con- 
cerned citizen  in  one  city  who.  after  call- 
ing the  pollution-control  unit  of  that  city 
on  repeated  occasions  to  complain  about 
smoke  issuing  from  two  Industrial 
smokestacks,  climbed  the  stacks  during 
the  night  and  painted  a  huge  "X"  on 
each  so  ttiat  the  inspector  would  not  have 
>ny  trouble  locating  them — as  he  ap- 
parently imd  in  the  past  judging  from 
the  lack  of  enforcement  of  ttie  local 
pollution  ordinances. 

These  incidents  are  indicative  of  a 
major  problem  that  exists  in  many  areas 
of  pollution  control.  Laws  may  be  present 
forbidding  the  pollution  and.  indeed,  we 
may  go  througih  a  pro  forma  enforcement 
of  those  laws  but.  in  aU  too  many  in- 
stances, the  costs  to  those  against  whom 
Uie  laws  are  directed  are  so  great  that 
political  pressures  militate  against  strict 
enforcement.  Hence,  the  citizen  who  is 
tired  of  seeing  black  smoke  pouring  out 
of  an  industrial  stack,  or  disturbed  by 
seeing  and  smelling  raw  sewage  floating 
down  his  rivers,  may  very  well  become  so 
incensed  at  the  lack  of  action  taken 
against  the  offenders — even  though  puni- 
tive measures  are  available — that  he 
may  be  motivated  to  try  the  self-help 
method  out  of  sheer  frustration. 

Such  actions — while  we  might  sympa- 
thize with  the  effort — caimot  be  con- 
doned: but  then  neither  can  we  condone 
the  lack  of  enforcement  of  environmental 
protection  legislation — federally,  state- 
wide, or  locally.  The  eflort  to  protect  the 
environment  must  l>e  pursued  In  good 
faith  by  all  parties. 

I  include  the  following  article,  then,  to 
Illustrate  the  frustrations  that  some  of 
our  citizens  feel  relative  to  tbe  continued 
degradation  of  tbe  environment : 

ENVnOMMZNTAUSTS    tJSS    03HMAHOO 

Tactics  tn  MlAisl  AaxA 
(By  Stanley  M.  Brown) 
Miami. — ^L*et  April  six  young  Miami  real- 
dentfl  scaled  a  six-foot  fence,  ducked  a 
>l«epy  nl^ht  watcbman  and  sneaked  into  a 
dimly  lit  sewage  treatment  plant,  thus 
latmclung  ode  of  tbe  moet  unorthodox  cam- 
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paigns  yet  tn  the  battle  to  save  the  environ- 
ment. 

Quiclcly  and  silently  the  black-clad  Intrud- 
ers approached  six  huge  waste  vats  scattered 
through  the  building.  In  each  they  deposited 
a  bomb  filled  with  dye.  Minutes  later  they 
regrouped  and  started  making  their  way  out. 
Everything  went  with  military  precision 
until  the  chalnllnk  fence  collapsed  under  the 
weight  of  a  250-pound  participant,  causing 
the  watchman  to  call  police. 

Before  the  raiders  could  reach  their  hidden 
getaway  cars,  a  police  cruiser  roared  up.  They 
fled  into  a  mangrove  swamp  and  hid — 
swarmed  for  mere  than  an  hour  by  mosqui- 
toes they  dared  not  slap— until  the  police 
finally  gave  up  their  search. 

By  daybreak,  after  similar  raids  on  two 
more  sewage  plants,  half  the  Inland  canals 
in  the  Miami  area  turned  brlgbt  yeUow. 
Back  at  their  headquarters,  their  mission  ac- 
complUhed,  Eco-Ck>mmando  Force  70  Issued 
communique  No.  I. 

The  tiny  organizations-composed  of  a  few 
professional  men  and  women,  students  and 
blue  collar  workers — declared  that  they  dyed 
the  waste  "to  show  what  happenn  to  sewage 
dumped  in  our  waterways." 

"If  the  dye  Is  not  carried  downstream,  resi- 
dents Ehould  be  warned  of  dangerously  high 
concentrations  of  pollutants,"  their  com- 
munique said.  "Dade  county  citizens  need 
not  worry  about  this  attack— unless  their 
drinking   water  turns   yellow." 

The  sewage  raids  got  little  publicity  end 
were  regarded  by  local  officials  as  nothing 
more  than  a  oot-so-funny  prank.  But  the 
commandoes,  who  deecrlbe  Miami  as  "the 
polluted  paradise."  were  far  from  through. 
On  Independence  day.  they  struck  again — 
this  time  with  such  embarrassing  impact  that 
Dade  County  Sheriff  E.  Wilson  Jurdy  was 
ordered  to  find  the  raiders  and  arrest  them. 
The  charges  were  not  specified. 

Thousands  of  July  4th  vacationers  and 
tourists  who  flocked  to  this  area's  beaches 
were  startled  by  red  signs  that  warned : 
"Danger  Polluted.  No  Swimming.  No  Fish- 
ing. PotenUaUy  Dangerous  Concentrations  of 
Pathogenic  Bacteria  Have  Been  Found  at  or 
Near  This  Location." 

In  communique  No.  2,  the  commandoes 
reported  dangerous  bacteria  concentrations 
had  been  found  by  officials  at  most  area 
beaches,  "but  the  beaches  are  not  closed  be- 
cause It  would  hurt  the  tourist  trade. 

■'There  is  a  real  health  danger  to  those 
who  dare  swim  In  Miami's  water,"  the  com- 
munique said.  "Infections  of  cuts  and  sores 
are  quite  likely.  Oastro-lntestlnal  upsets  are 
also  possible.  Less  likely,  but  still  possible, 
are  cases  of  hepatitis,  typhoid  and  other  vir- 
ulent diseases.  Fungus  Infections  are  an- 
other danger." 

County  Manager  Boke  Welch  dismissed 
tbe  beach  pollution  warning  as  "contrary  to 
the  facts."  He  would  not  elaborate. 

At  this  point,  the  commandoes  went  deep 
underground  to  plan  their  third  mlaslon. 
Their  attorney  advised  them  to  disband. 
They  refused  and  said  If  captured,  "we'll 
plead  self-defense." 

On  Oct.  33  the  commandoes  went  two 
miles  offshore  to  the  end  of  the  Miami  beach 
sewage  outfall  pipe.  There  they  dumped  700 
•ealed  beer  bouiee  into  the  40  million  gallons 
of  raw  sewage  that  dally  flows  from  tbe  pipe. 
City  officials  claim  the  raw  sewage  Is  car- 
ried far  to  sea  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 

Inalde  each  wax-sealed  bottle  was  a  note 
telling  where  It  had  been  dropped.  The  com- 
mandoes asked  the  flnder  to  mall  two  en- 
closed poet  cards  to  the  editor  of  hla  news- 
paper and  the  governor,  telling  them  where 
the  bottle  was  found  and  noting  "this  is 
where  Miami's  sewage  goee.*" 

Bo  far,  over  76  bottles  have  been  found 
on  beaches  from  nearby  Hollywood  to  130 
miles  oorthvanl  at  Vero  Bea<^.  "carried  by 
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tbe  same  wind  and  water  currents  that  move 
lOamt's  raw  sewage." 

On  Nov.  10  the  commandoes  wrote  Presi- 
dent NUon  and  warned  him  that  the  beach 
In  front  of  his  Key  Blscayne  vacation  retreat 
Is  "washed  by  the  raw  sewage  pouring  from 
tbe  ocean  outfalls  which  siud  our  coastline." 
They  asked  the  President  to  Join  them  in  a 
flght  against  area  polluters." 

The  White  House  did  not  respond. 

At  carefully- arranged  meeting  recently  in 
a  crowded  pub,  the  leaders  of  Eco-Com- 
mando  Force  70 — they  Introduced  themselves 
t>y  first  names  only — frankly  admitted  they 
chose  a  commando-style  attack  on  pollu- 
tion "for  dramatic  impact." 

"RecognlMd  conservation  groups  stand  up 
and  scream  all  tbe  time,  but  they  do  little 
good,"  Bob  said.  "We  can  do  what  the  eeUb- 
lished  groups  can't  or  won't  do. 

"And  because  we're  a  secret  group,  we  keep 
the  oounty  and  sute  officialdom  Jumping," 
Ed  chimed  In.  "They  don't  know  how  many 
of  us  there  are.  or  what  we're  liable  to  do 
next.  One  official  guessed  there  wcte  100  of 
us." 

"And  obviously."  Sarah  added,  "we  would 
Uke  to  avoid  arrest.  We've  got  careers  to 
protect  and  extremely  limited  resources  for 
ball  bond  and  attorney  fees." 

The  leadership  corps  of  tbe  commandoes 
Includes  a  marine  biologist,  a  mlcro-btolo- 
glst.  a  medical  student,  a  landscape  archi- 
tect, a  medical  technld&n.  a  nurse,  a  teacher 
and  a  print  shop  owner — all  under  30. 

"We're  an  affinity  group,"  Bruce  explained. 
"We  met  through  other  groups  and  have 
known  each  other  for  a  long  time.  We  have 
no  set  leadership  structure.  When  someone 
gets  an  idea,  li  goes  in  tbe  pot  and  If  enough 
of  us  like  It.  we  do  It." 

The  commandoes  say  they  have  a  reserve 
force  of  SO  raiders  they  can  call  upon  U 
needed  In  a  large-scale  million. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  HONORABLE 
ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 


SPCXCB   OF 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPBESENTAnVBa 

Thursday.  December  17,  1970 
Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause we  live  in  a  time  when  honest  and 
thoughtful  dissent  is  delit>erately  misin- 
terpreted as  destructive  demagogery.  Al 
LoWENSTEiH's  arrival  in  this  Bouse  was 
viewed  in  some  quarters  with  alarm.  His 
departure  should  be  viewed  by  ub  all 
with  regret. 

Flami>oyant  news  accounts  of  his  poli- 
tical initiatives  preceded  him  here,  and 
caused  many  who  had  never  met  him  to 
assume  be  would  not  be  inclined  or 
equipped  to  engage  in  orderly  debate,  or 
what  is  accepted  here  as  orderly  debate. 
How  wrong  they  were.  He  proved  bo\h 
keenly  inclined,  and  superbly  equipped. 
He  did  not  speak  very  frequently.  He  did 
speak  eloquently  and  sensitively  to  the 
great  questions  before  the  country.  And  I 
tliink  I  can  observe  that  he  earned  the 
respect  ot  those  who  were  persuaded  by 
him  and  those  who  were  not.  Never  triv- 
ial or  vindictive,  his  high  regard  for 
this  House  was  reflected  in  every  word  he 
spoke,  as  well  as  his  many  initiatives  to 
render  Congress  a  more  effective  instru- 
ment of  the  national  will.  I  will  miss  him, 
and  in  my  judgment,  the  Rouse  will  too. 
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VIETNAMIZATION— A  GOOD  BUY? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  BTEW    TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  a  number  of  my  colleagues,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Bemice 
Davidson  of  Oceanslde,  N.Y.,  which  con- 
tains a  devastating  appraisal  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  Vietnamlzatlon  program. 
Her  letter  follows: 

OcKANsmx,  N.Y.. 
December  7,  1970. 
Subject  VletnamlBatlon. 
Honorable  Conokessmam. 
House  of  Representatives 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkas  Congxessman:  In  these  days  of  high 
prices  and  high  taxes,  I  would  like  to  poee 
this  question.  Are  you  a  careful  shopper?  If 
your  uuwer  Is  yes,  then  I  believe  you  will 
not  buy  Vletnamlsatlon. 

When  you're  buying  a  toaster,  a  car,  a 
bouse,  dont  you  do  a  lot  of  comparison 
shopping,  before  you  plunk  your  money 
down?  Naturally  the  Intensity  of  the  shop- 
ping would  depend  largely  on  the  Impor- 
tance and  size  of  your  investment. 

When  you  finally  decide  to  buy,  doesn't 
It  boll  down  to  whether  the  Item  suits  your 
needs,  and  whether  you  are  getting  the  best 
buy  for  your  hard  earned  cash? 

You  are  now  being  asked  to  buy  an  old 
worn  out  war,  which  hawks  and  doves  agree 
la  rotten,  savage,  corrupt,  unfortunate  tragic. 
etc.,  etc.,  and  what's  more.^they  agree  this 
war  la  unwlnnable. 

This  product  Is  now  being  trotted  out  and 
polished  up.  and  placed  on  the  market  In  a 
nice  new  package,  and  labeled  "VIETNAM- 
IZATION". No  matter  how  pretty  the  pack- 
•  age.   the  stench  of  death,  destruction,  and 
disaster,  can't  be  held  under  wraps  forever. 
We've  already  made  a  big  Juicy  down  pay- 
ment. When  the  deal  woe  made,  we  called 
It  "Ouns  &  Butter".  As  a  good  shopper,  the 
question  is.  did  we  need  it,  and  did  we  get 
our  money's  worth? 
Her^a  the  deal  ure  Tnad«: 
1— We  send  half  a  million  American  boys 
to  fight. 

2 — We  train  one  million  Vietnamese  boys 
to  ngbt. 

3 — We  buy  and  train  50,000  other  Asian 
boys  to  fight. 

4 — We  build  and  pay  for  Airports  In  Thai- 
land for  bombing  Vietnam,  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia. 
5 — We  keep  Thieu  &  Ky  In  power. 
Here's    the   down    payinent   for   the    Viet- 
nam eje.- 

1 — 1.000.000  bodies,  by  our  own  cotrnt. 
2 — Hundreds  of  thousands  of  men,  women 
&  children  burned  &  maimed. 

3 — Destruction  and  pollution  of  cities. 
4 — Destruction  and  pollution  of  the  coun- 
tryside, food  crops,  ft  rivers. 

b — Millions  of  homelesa  refugees. 
8 — Inflation  and  corruption. 
7 — Drugs  &  prostitution. 
8 — Inhuman  prison  conditions. 
9 — ^Thousands  of  political  prisoners. 
10 — Disabled  veterans  shot  at. 
11 — Presidential  runner  up  In  Jail. 
Here's  the  down  pa}/ment  toe  Americana 
•made: 

1 — 60,000  boys.   American   boys.  dead. 
3 — 300,000  American  boys,  maimed. 
3—100  billion  dollars  spent. 
4 — Unparalleled  Inflation. 
5 — Record  unemployment. 
e — Deteriorating  housing. 
7— Deteriorating  hoepltal   care   at   higher 
prices. 
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8 — Reduced  budget  for  vital  research. 
9 — Reduced  federal  aid  to  students. 
10 — Epidemic  of  drug  problems. 
11 — Increase  in  crime. 
13 — Increasing  resistance  to  the  draft. 
13 — Tens  of  thousands  of  desertions. 
14 — Campus  unrest. 
16 — Maaalva  disunity  and  dissent. 
IS-^A  pamstve  and  overwhelming  feeling 
of  dapnssfam,  apprehension,  suspicion,  and  a 
severe  case  of  the  blahs. 

Moat  Americana  no  longer  expect  to  win 
this  war.  Tec  President  Nixon  speaks  emo- 
tionally of  not  wishing  to  be  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  lose  a  war.  which  means  he  still  hopes 
to  win  this  war.  by  VIETNAMIZATION. 

After  years  of  complete  control  of  the  air 
and  sea,  satiuvtlon  bombing,  napalmlng, 
defoliation,  and  a  superiority  of  manpower, 
by  our  own  figures,  of  a  ratio  of  6  to  1.  we 
have  been  unable  to  win  this  war.  At  this 
point,  you  are  expected  to  believe,  that  by 
gradual  withdrawal  and  Vietnamlzatlon,  we 
can  still  hope  to  win. 

We  have  already  bought  and  paid  for 
"Ouns  and  Butter."  Now  let's  undo  the  rib- 
bons, and  examine  the  contents  of  "Vietna- 
mlzatlon." 

Here's  tchat  you  get  if  you  buy  "Vicfnom*- 
zation": 

1 — A  change  in  the  body  count,  more 
Vietnamese  and  Cambodian  bodies,  fewer 
American  bodies. 

2— We  are  now  obliged  to  maintain  in 
power.  mUltarest  Lon  Nol,  In  addition  to 
Thleu  and  Ky. 

3 — We  will  now  be  trainmg  Cambodians. 
»o  that  Thleu  and  Ky  can  Cambodianize  the 
war. 

4 — We  must  retain  the  system  of  involun- 
tary servitude,  called  the  draft,  so  that  we 
can  continue  to  send  replacements,  for  re- 
turnees. 

6— We  will  sign  a  blank  check,  to  pay  for 
all  this,  and  keep  on  paying  until  we  ac- 
complish the  miracle  of  stabllzing  the  highly 
unpopular  and  discredited  Thleu  and  Ky  and 
Lon  Nol. 

e — When  we  see  the  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel  agam,  and  Its  not  obscured  by 
the  pollution,  and  the  war  has  come  to  an 
honorable  end,  we  can  then  turn  ovir  atten- 
tion to  pursuit  of  bapploess,  for  thoee  of 
us  who  are  left. 
Sincerely, 

Bexnici  Davidson. 


FISH  FARMING  ASSISTANCE  ACT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TBXAS 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  well 
aware  that  most  discussions  about  flsh 
farming  usually  surt  with  a  grin,  but  the 
discussion  gets  serious  in  a  hurry  when 
people  realize  the  potential  this  rela- 
tively new  industry  has  on  agriculture 
and  could  have  on  our  economy. 

As  you  know,  earlier  this  year,  I  spon- 
sored the  first  aimual  catfish  farming 
seminar  in  my  district  and  nearly  300 
people  from  throughout  Texas  attended. 
This  is  solid  testimony  to  the  local  in- 
terest In  supplementing  agriculture  In- 
come, 

Since  that  meeting  last  February,  I 
have  been  working  on  methods  to  create 
Federal  participation.  Working  through 
the  normal  process,  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  EDA,  SBA  plus  the  Texas 
Savings  and  Loan  Association  and  the 
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Texas  Bankers  Association,  Everyone  U 
Interested,  but  no  clear-cut  program  has 
developed  which  would  spell  out  Fed- 
eral participation. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  introducine 
today  would  be  a  start  In  the  right  dH 
rectlon,  I  would  Incorporate  two  basic 
features.  First,  it  would  place  all  respon- 
sibility for  marketing  and  research,  for 
technical  assistance  and  equipment  de 
velopment  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Presently,  the 
Department  of  Interior  through  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sports  FlBheries.  and  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  through  the  Na- 
tional Marine  Fisheries  Services  are  do- 
Ing  a  capable  and  efficient  Job,  However 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  is  not  too  far  off 
when  we  will  consider  fish  farming  in 
its  rightful  place— a  genuine  livestock  In- 
dustry. Plus,  working  through  USDA  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  avoid  CMUy 
duplication  of  Government  Interests  and 
operation. 

Second,  this  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government  to  make 
various  forms  of  financial  assistance 
available  to  the  flsh  farmers  throughout 
the  Nation,  Under  this  tentative  ap- 
proach in  this  legislation,  the  Govern- 
ment would  participate  to  the  extent 
of  90  percent  of  the  cost  of  a  proposed 
venture,  but  would  limit  the  direct  loans 
to  50  percent.  The  balance  of  the  govern- 
mental assistance  would  come  in  the 
form  of  guarantees. 

Already,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  have  discussed 
this  with  my  colleague  Charles  Qriflln, 
who  has  introduced  similar  legislaUnn, 
and  we  plan  to  make  a  concerted  biparti- 
san push  the  beginning  of  the  next  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 


NATIONAL  READING  CENTER'S  10 
MILLION  TDTORS  FLAN     . 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 


or  Mnn«EsoTA 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 
MonOav.  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member 
of  the  National  Reading  Council,  it  was 
recently  my  privilege  to  attend  Its  second 
conference  held  here  in  Washington. 

The  morning  session,  held  at  the 
George  Truesdell  Elementary  School,  was 
an  especially  rewarding  experience  since 
it  gave  us  the  opportunity  to  witness  first 
hand  a  number  of  outstanding  reading 
programs  at  the  school. 

I  want  personally  to  commend  Trues- 
dell's  principal.  Mrs.  Marjorie  Savage, 
and  her  staff  for  the  remarkable  work 
they  are  doing  in  combating  reading 
problems. 

The  afternoon  session  was  held  at  the 
National  Geographic  Society,  and  as  al- 
ways, visiting  that  wonderful  building  is 
a  treat  in  Itself . 

I  was  quite  Impressed  during  the  meet- 
ing with  details  of  a  Ten  Million  Tutors 
Plan  which  was  announced  by  the  coun- 
cil's chairman,  Walter  W  Straley,  as  one 
of  the  top  priorities  of  the  coimcil's  work- 
ing arm.  the  National  Reading  Center. 
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It  Is  an  ambitious  plan,  but  there  is  a 
great  need  Inthis  coimtry  for  millions  of 
tutors  to  help  combat  illiteracy  and  read- 
ing deficiencies,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
this  plan  will  succeed  under  the  able 
leadership  of  the  center's  executive  di- 
rector. Dr.  Donald  G.  Emery. 

The  figure  of  10  million  volunteers  for 
1-to-l  tutoring  is  a  feasible  one  since 
the  National  Reading  Center  will  request 
assistance  of  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  young  and  adult  volun- 
teers In  hundreds  of  national  organiza- 
tions, many  of  which  are  already  engaged 
In  volunteer  tutor  plans. 

Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  parents 
and  others  in  reading/teaching  of  the 
preschool  child. 

A  steering  committee  will  be  the  guid- 
ing force  behind  the  10  million  tutors 
plan  with  the  assistance  of  a  professional 
staff  furnished  by  the  National  Reading 
Center.  Proper  training  materials  will  be 
developed  for  tutors  at  all  levels.  The 
center  also  will  provide  programs  for 
communities  willing  to  participate. 

Members  of  the  steering  committee  for 
the  10  million  tutors  plan  include: 
Miss  Shirley  Campbell,  student  at  Morris 
College;  Mrs.  Michael  Collins,  wife  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State;  Walter  G. 
Davis,  Director,  AFL-CIO  Department  of 
Education;  Mrs.  John  Ehrllchman,  wife 
of  the  special  assistant  to  President  Nix- 
on: Mrs,  EHiniel  Flood,  wife  of  the 
Congressman  from  Penruiylvania ;  Mrs, 
Loretta  Hanes.  volunteer  tutor;  Mrs, 
Patricia  Hewitt,  of  East  Moline.  111.: 
Mrs.  James  Hodgson,  wife  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor:  Mrs.  Henry  Jackson,  wife 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington;  Gary 
Kelsey,  Junior  at  Splngam  High  School, 
District  of  Colimibia,  a  student  tutor: 
Dr.  Sam  Lambert,  executive  director  of 
the  National  Education  Association ;  Mrs. 
Robert  McNamara,  wife  of  the  head  of 
the  World  Bank:  Mrs.  Grace  MacNell. 
president.  Girl  Scouts  of  America:  Louis 
Nunez,  national  director  of  ASPIRA: 
Mrs.  Elliot  Richardson,  wife  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; George  Rhodes,  Assistant  Superin- 
tendent of  District  of  Columbia  Second- 
ary Schools;  Mrs.  Marjorie  Savage,  prin- 
cipal, Truesdell  School;  Mrs.  Walter 
Washington,  wife  of  the  mayor  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  Mrs.  Grace  Wat- 
son. Office  of  Education;  and  Mrs.  Elinor 
Wolf,  Office  of  Voluntary  Action, 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  be 
Interested  In  details  of  the  10  million 
tutors  plan  and  I  submit  excerpts  from 
the  draft  outlining  the  plan  and  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  December  17 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post: 
BicxuTS  Fbom  DmAfT  or  National  Rxading 
CBNmt'a  Tkk  Million  TtrroRs  Plan 

THS  CSIBIB  IN  MCASINO 

For  many  people  In  tbia  natlan  tbe  door 
to  the  wtiole  world  of  knowledge.  Inspiration, 
self-development,  and  new  Inelghta  availa- 
ble througli  the  printed  word  haa  never 
opened.  Nothing  baa  replaced  reading  aa  the 
key  to  learning  and  yet  one  out  of  every  four 
itudents  nationwide  has  algniacant  reading 
deficiencies  and  in  large  city  school  aystems 
up  to  half  of  the  etudentfi  read  below  expec- 
tations. There  are  more  than  three  million 
Illiterates  In  our  adult  population  and  it  is 
eetlmated  that  five  million  young  Job  ap- 
plicants annually  require  some  remedial  read- 
ing assistance  before  they  can  be  trained  for 
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entry  level  Jobs  In  business.  To  break  this 
cycle  will  not  only  require  the  continued  In- 
terest and  work  of  the  nation's  schools 
through  developmental  reading  programs, 
but  also  tbe  help  of  many  concerned  and 
thoughtful  citizens.  A  major  effort  to  help 
remedy  the  problem  Is  through  the  effective 
use  of  volunteer  tutors  In  reading. 

MOVING  AOAINBT  THE  CtlSIS 

The  National  Reading  Council  proposes  to 
greatly  expand  the  use  of  volunteer  tutors  to 
aid  m  improving  reading  skills  throughout 
the  country.  Projected,  this  plan  could  In- 
volve as  many  as  ten  million  tutors  by  1976. 
While  ten  million  volunteer  tutors  may  at 
first  appear  unobtainable,  the  mobilization  of 
our  high  school  and  college  youth  should 
contribute  a  substantial  portion  of  the  nec- 
essary manpower. 

In  addition,  parents,  people  In  business 
and  many  national  organisations  such  as  the 
Office  of  Voluntary  Action,  National  School 
Volunteer  Program,  Inc.,  and  hundreds  of 
local  organizations  will  be  called  upon  to 
help.  The  concept  of  tutoring  is  not  new  and 
for  the  most  part  has  been  successful.  Ex- 
panding the  plan  and  providing  the  neces- 
sary training  and  the  proper  sustained 
mechanism  to  effectively  use  volunteer  tu- 
tors  to  help  large  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion must  be  strengthened. 

A  nationwide  survey  made  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  Manpower  Ad- 
ministration, indicates  a  growing  interest  In 
activities  of  an  educational  nature  for  volun- 
teer efforts.  Authorities  Indicate  paraprofes- 
slonala  definitely  have  a  role  in  teaching 
reading  and  a  one-to-one  tutoring  arrange- 
ment can  be  effective.  All  evidence  in- 
dicates that  significant  gains  in  reading  ac- 
crue even  when  the  "teacher"  Is  neither  fully 
nor  professionally  trained. 

PAKEHTAL    PAHnCffATION 

With  the  Importance  of  parental  Involve- 
ment in  mind,  tbe  National  Reading  Coun- 
cil has  bad  a  primax7  goal  in  tbe  develc^ment 
Of  materials  to  provide  a  range  of  experlenoee 
and  situations  through  which  a  parent  will 
grow  accustomed  to  working  with  bis  child, 
not  strictly  In  a  tutorial  function,  nor  as  a 
surrogate  teacher,  but  with  the  special  en- 
joyment and  pleasure  of  seeing  himself  as 
a  resource  to  the  child  and  in  their  activi- 
ties together. 

The  creation  of  materials  and  gtiides  for 
their  tise.  directed  toward  the  largest  possi- 
ble number  of  parents,  should  serve  both  to 
Improve  a  child's  receptlvenees  to  knowledge 
and  to  Increase  parents*  awareness  of  the 
signficance  of  the  contribution  they  can 
make  toward  their  child's  future  develop- 
ment. Parents  of  well  over  18  million  pre- 
school children  are  the  best  motivated  group 
to  aid  their  children  in  reading  readiness  bo 
essential  to  learning  to  read. 

TOOTH  ruToaiNG  ToxrrH 

The  recruiting  of  high  school  students  and 
even  Junior  high  school  studenU  as  tutors 
for  low  achieving  elementary  school  pupils 
can  contribute  greatly  to  the  manpower  re- 
sources needed  for  succesafully  neetlng  the 
need  for  ten  million  tutors. 

Research  has  shown  that  tutorial  pro- 
grams upgrade  the  reading  skills  of  not  only 
the  pupil,  but  the  tutor  as  well.  There  ar^ 
some  22.3  million  young  people  as  a  source 
of  tutorial  assistance  for  the  large  percent- 
age of  our  36.6  million  elementary  school 
pupils  In  urgent  need  for  readln?  remedia- 
tion. Several  current  national  surveys  Of 
youth  attitudes  and  values  Indicate  they  are 
concerned  about  local  social  issues  and  want 
to  become  actively  involved  In  helping  to  re- 
solve them. 

STBENCTHENTNG    THK    -WORK    OF    THE    SCHOOLS 

Efforts  to  Increase  the  U£e  of  volunteers  m 
school  systems  throughout  the  country  must 
be  viewed  as  supportive  to  these  systems. 
Volunteers  are  offered  to  teachers  and  other 
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professional  educators  as  a  means  of  re- 
leasing such  professionals  from  nonprofes- 
sional functions.  If  volunteers  can  provide 
asaUtance  to  children  with  mild  to  moderate 
reading  debilities,  teachers  and  reading 
specialists  can  be  freed  to  engage  in  essen- 
tial diagnostic  work  and  remedial  programs 
for  children  with  more  severe  reading  diffi- 
culties who  require  extensive  and  profes- 
sional therapy. 

THE    PBOPOSED    PBOCaAU 

The  concept  of  Increasing  tbe  role  of  vol- 
unteers to  help  with  reading  problems  of 
school  children  and  adults  Is  feasible  and  can 
be  expanded  to  fill  the  need  for  as  many  as 
ten  million  people  by  IB76.  When  people 
better  understand  the  seriousness  of  readmg 
disabilities  in  our  nation  and  that  they  can 
help,  the  ranks  of  tutors  will  grow  rapidly 
as  citizens  have  always  Joined  together  to 
aid  In  re&olving  major  social  problems. 

The  plan  being  developed  by  tbe  National 
Reading  Council  Is  as  follows: 

A  eteerlng  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  help  develop  the  plan  In  detail  and  guide 
It  to  the  Implementation  stage, 

Tbe  National  Reading  Council  plans  a  co- 
operative effort  to  help  the  hundreds  of  or- 
ganizations already  involved  m  volunteer 
tutor  work  since  there  is  a  need  for  proper 
training  materials  and  mechanism  to  sustain 
the  effort.  If  an  organization  does  not  exist 
now.  one  or  several  can  be  developed  In  the 
local  community.  Materials  developed  by  the 
National  Reading  Center  will  be  made  readily 
available  to  these  organizations. 

Tbe  National  Reading  Center  wilt  gather 
tbe  existing  body  of  knowledge  on  reading 
tutors  and  evaluate  material  that  may  con- 
tribute to  this  effort.  Completing  this  task 
should  not  require  much  time  since  some 
work  has  already  been  done. 

Develop  material  to  be  used  by  parents  to 
provide  reading  readiness  for  their  preschool 
children. 

Materials  will  be  developed  by  the  National 
Reading  Center  to  aid  a  school  or  a  commu- 
nity to  organize  a  volunteer  tutor  group.  This 
will  include  how  to  recruit  volunteers,  how 
to  administer,  how  to  gain  the  support  cl 
the  community  and  the  schools. 

An  expansion  of  pre-  and  In-servlce  train- 
ing programs  «ill  be  developed  to  Insure 
maximum  effectiveness  of  the  tutor. 

Tliii  will  Include  concept  films  and  a  work- 
shop program  to  acquaint  volunteers  with 
general  tutorial  procedures.  The  film  series 
will  be  developed  to  provide  Immediate 
training  to  the  more  qualified  volunteers. 
and  win  enable  the  tutorial  effort  to  start 
at  tbe  earliest  possible  opportumty. 

Wide  scale  assistance  from  the  nation's 
colleges  and  universities  will  be  requested 
to  expedite  the  implementation  of  the  work- 
shop. This  assistance  will  take  tbe  form  of 
providing  both  personnel  to  train  tutor 
trainers  and  faclUtlee  In  which  workshops 
could  be  held.  A  network  of  such  training 
centers  across  tbe  country  will  provide  a  lo- 
cation In  proximity  to  many  thousand  po- 
tential tutors. 

[ftom  the  Waahlngton  Post,  Thursday,  De- 
cember 17,  19701 
Ten  Mo-LioN  TuTotB  Sought 
(By  Oayle  Tunnell) 

Ten  million  volunteer  tutors  will  be 
found,  trained  and  equipped  to  work  with 
poor  readers  on  a  one-to-one  basis  over  the 
next  six  years,  tbe  National  Reading  Council 
has  announced. 

The  Ten  Million  Tutors  Plan  Is  one  of  the 
first  concrete  propoeals  to  emerge  from  the 
Nlxoc  administration's  Intention  to  elimi- 
nate functional  illiteracy  among  Americans 
by  tbe  end  of  the  decade.  Tbe  natlotial 
"Right  to  Read"  effort  was  announced  over  a 
yfiar  ago  as  a  blgb-prlorlty  goal. 

The  plan  calls  for  tbe  National  Reading 
Center,  the  council's  working  arm.  to  coor- 
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dlnate  public  &nd  prlvata  efforts  to  recrtilt 
and  train  Tol\itit««rs  ond  to  develop  appro- 
prlBM  teaching  materials  for  them  to  use. 

Waller  W.  Str&ley.  chairman  of  the  council, 
pndicted  that  many  of  the  naUon's  IB  mil- 
lion parent*  of  pre-Achool  children  and  35 
mUUon  college,  lilgh  school  and  Junior  high 
students  would  volunteer  "if  we  And  ways 
to  provide  motivation,  materials  and  train- 
ing." 

Using  students  as  tutors  is  particularly  ap- 
propriate. Straley  said,  because  research 
shows  that  the  great  advantage  goes  to  the 
tutor,  while  "the  lesser,  but  still  important 
advantage,  goes  to  the  tutee." 

Although  the  volunteer  tutoring  plan  Is 
national  m  scope,  there  Is  special  emphasis 
on  District  of  Columbia  schools.  Council 
members  spent  yesterday  morning  at  Trues- 
dale  mementary  School,  8th  and  Ingraham 
Sts..  N-W..  observing  urban  reading  programs. 
The  National  Reading  Center  hopes  to  at 
least  double  the  estimated  250.000  to  one  mil- 
lion volunteers  now  at  work  by  1971,  Straley 
said,  reaching  the  lO-miUlon  goal  by  1976. 
He  said  existing  tutoring  programs  are  ham- 
pered by  a  high  dropout  rate  and  by  the  fact 
that  untrained  volunteers  are  unwelcome  In 
some  schools. 

According  to  Straley  the  Ten  Mlllion'Tu- 
tors  program  could  cost  $So  million  a  year 
once  6  mllUon  to  10  million  volunteers  art 
Involved.  Funds  would  come  from  local  and 
state,  as  well  as  federal,  sources. 

Organized  to  coordinate  the  "Right  to 
Read"  effort,  the  council  received  trs  million 
In  federal  funds  this  year.  Straley  said  he 
would  probably  request  $3  million  next  year. 
The  National  Beading  Center  will  work 
with  the  President's  Office  of  Voluntary  Ac- 
tion to  set  up  160  volunteer  centers  across 
the  country  and  will  coordinate  tutoring 
efforts  of  more  than  300  exlstlns  public  and 
private  organisations. 


STRANGE  VETO  OP  THE  MANPOWER 
BILL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PSMNSTLVAlfU 
IN  THE  HOOae  OP  KEPRESENTATTVES 

Motiday.  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
clenf5  veto  last  week  of  the  Employment 
and  Manpower  bill  is  yet  another  m- 
.stance  In  the  continuing  series  of  ill-ad- 
\ised  decisions  by  the  administration. 
During  this  Congress,  we  have  witnessed 
the  rejection  of  the  Offlce  of  Education 
Appropriations  biU.  Uie  HUl-Burton  Pub- 
lic Health  Law  Amendments,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment Appropriations  bill.  And  now  the 
manpower  bill  has  been  vetoed. 

When  will  the  White  House  realize  that 
the  American  people  have  demanded  that 
our  Nation's  priorities  be  reordered? 
When  will  it  become  convinced  that  our 
country's  Internal  problems  have  to  be 
solved? 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  place  in 
the  Rbcord  an  editorial  concerning  this 
latest  administration  veto  which  ap- 
peared on  December  18  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Membership: 

Stvanoz  Veto  of  thi  manpowis  Bill 
PrsBldent  NUon's  veto  of  the  employment 
and  manpower  bUI  la  a  strange  sequel  to  hla 
pull-together  appeal  In  hn  news  conference 
laat  Friday.  At  that  time  he  said  that,  with 
the  election  over,  he  has  a  responsibility  "to 
work  with  thoao  men  and  those  women 
elected  by  the  people  In  1970"  and  that  h« 
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hoped  Democrats  and  Republicans  would 
work  with  him  on  future  prugranu.  But  his 
veto  probably  klUs  a  bill  on  which  there  was 
a  large  measure  of  compromise — s  bill  de- 
signed to  aid  the  economic  recovery  in  which 
he  la  so  much  interested. 

The  President  rests  his  case  on  two  chief 
complaints  about  the  bill.  First,  he  contends 
that,  as  Anally  passed.  It  would  perpetuate 
and  Increase  the  •"narrow  categorical  pro- 
grams" which  he  wished  to  abolish  In  favor 
of  -a  single,  broadly  defined  manpower  pro- 
gram." Second,  he  says  the  bill  is  "completely 
unacceptable"  because  44  per  cent  of  the 
funds  authorized  would  go  for  "deadend  Joba 
In  the  public  sector."  The  "'WPA-type  Joba." 
he  says,  would  not  expand  Individual  oppor- 
tunity but  would  "relegate  large  numbers  of 
workefs  to  permanent  subsidized  employ- 
ment." 

If  these  objections  rested  on  solid  ground, 
a  veto  would  appear  to  be  Justlffed.  But  the 
President's  view  of  the  bill  differs  sharply 
from  that  of  its  sponsors.  Instead  of  creating 
more  uncoordinated  programs,  sponsors  of 
the  bill  say,  ic  would  achieve  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  consolidation  the  President  re- 
quested. One  estimate  is  that  the  bill  would 
reduce  the  number  of  sponsors  of  manpower 
programs  from  10,000  to  possibly  400.  The 
Senate  refused  to  go  all  the  way  with  the  ad- 
ministration's proposed  merger  of  manpower 
training  programs  under  the  authority  of  the 
states  and  cities,  because  it  believed  that 
there  is  still  room  for  some  innovative  or 
deaunstratlve  training  programs  on  the  fed- 
eral level.  It  is  difficult  to  find  justification 
of  the  veto  In  this  relatively  minor  deviation 
from  the  White  House  view. 

Par  more  serious  is  the  fear  that  the  bill 
would  subsidize  make  work  of  the  type  that 
was  discredited  during  the  great  depression. 
But  Congress  built  in  substantial  safeguards 
against  any  reversion  to  WPA  days.  The  basic 
purpose  of  this  section  of  the  bill  Is  to  provide 
training  for  persona  who  could  be  usefully 
placed  in  state  and  local  governmental  jobs 
that  are  now  filled.  Many  of  these  Jobs  are  in 
hospitals,  public  recreation,  sanitation  service 
and  so  forth.  In  the  past  the  unemployed 
have  been  trained  for  a  great  variety  of  Jobs, 
but  many  have  found  nothing  to  do  at  the 
end  of  their  training.  Congress  proposed  to 
provide  funds  so  that  they  could  get  some 
actual  work  experience  In  the  public  service, 
with  the  expectation  that  most  of  them 
would  then  graduate  Into  private  employ- 
ment. 

The  Senate  refused  to  compel  a  fixed  quota 
of  the  trainees  to  move  out  of  public  Jobs 
within  a  specified  period.  But  it  wrote  several 
safeguards  into  the  bill.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor could  reject  any  state  or  municipal  plan 
lacking  provisions  for  upgrading  tralneea 
and  helping  them  to  move  on  to  better  Jobs. 
The  bill  as  passed  would  also  require  an  an- 
nual review  of  the  situation,  with  power  In 
the  secretary  to  cut  off  funds  for  any  program 
that  might  lapse  into  the  WPA  pattern. 

Some  of  the  language  In  the  veto  message 
raises  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  the 
President  fully  understands  what  Congress 
was  trying  to  do.  It  Is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
further  scrutlnl»  the  bill  with  the  help 
of  Senator  Javlts  or  the  VS.  Conferenoe  of 
Mayors,  whose  spokesmen  were  clamoring  to 
be  heard.  Rumor  has  It  that  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  were  also 
eager  to  have  the  bill  signed. 

If  Congress  fails  to  pass  the  bill  over  the 
President's  veto.  It  ^eems  probable  that  the 
controversy  will  flare  up  again  in  the  tense 
political  atmosphere  of  1S72  when  the  present 
Manpower  Training  Act  expires.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  has 
indicated  that  It  will  have  no  time  for  man- 
power legislation  In  the  1671  session.  An  up- 
set of  this  veto  could  In  the  end  be  on  ad- 
vantage  to  the  President  as  well  u  to  the 
unemployed  who  are  looking  for  additional 
training  and  opportunltlea. 
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PLANNERS  MUST  RECCX>NIZE  THE 
NEEDS  OF  THE  WEST 

HON.  HAROLD  T.  JOHNSON 

or    CALirOBIflA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CalifomU  Mr 
Speaker — 

It  has  been  said  railroads  built  the  West 
It  now  can  be  said  they  should  save  the  We« 
They  will  not  If  Washington  planners  do  not 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  West. 


The  words  quoted  above  are  from  an 
editorial  published  recently  in  the  Mc- 
Clatchy  Press  In  California  foUowing  the 
initial  announcement  regarding  des- 
Ignatlon  of  a  preliminary  rail  passen- 
ger system. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  system  as 
now  conceived  falls  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  some  35  million  people  living  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States  which  represents  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  areas  in  this  Na- 
tion. 

Though  the  preliminary  system  does 
have  spokes  eminating  from  a  Chicago 
hub  to  Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  An- 
geles, Houston,  and  New  Orleans,  there 
is  no  rim  on  thtewestern  portion  of  the 
wheel.  I  have  wday  urged  Secretary 
Volpe  to  repair  this  oversight  with  a  let- 
ter which  follows: 

CONCKESa  op  TH«  UNITXD  STATIS, 

HOOSX  or  RXPftESXNTATIVES, 

Washinffton.  D.C^  December  21. 1970 
Hon-  John  A.  Vol™, 

Secretary  of  Tranaportatton,  Department  of 
Transportation.  Wathlnffton,  D.C. 
DxAB  Mr.  SxcarrAav:  In  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  a  basic  national  rail 
passenger  system  recently  authorized  by  the 
9l8t  Congress,  you  set  your  goal  as  eetabllsh- 
ing  a  balanced  surface  and  air  transportation 
system  for  this  Nation.  I  applaud  this  goal 
heartily. 

I  would  concur  completely  In  your  state- 
ment: "I  believe  that  Americans  will  ride  the 
railroads  in  increasing  numbers  If  they  ore 
given  good,  fast,  clean,  safe  and  efficient  serv- 
ice between  metropolitan  centers.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  need  rail  passenger  service,  or 
else  the  congestion  on  our  highways  and  in 
our  airways  wiu  become  intolerable." 

The  preliminary  national  rail  passenger 
system  set  forth  by  you  as  a  result  of  Uie 
legislation  establishing  the  National  Hall 
Passenger  Service  Corporation  is,  I  believe. 
Just  that:  "preliminary".  I  recogniSM  that 
the  Initial  system  you  de8lgnat«d  is  indeed  a 
starting  point  and  I  would  call  upon  you  to 
expand  this  system  prior  to  the  time  that 
you  Implement  It  after  receiving  the  neces- 
sary comments. 

The  system  now  d^gnated  reaches  ap- 
proximately 106  million  Americans  accord- 
ing to  your  statement.  I  feel  that  necessary 
steps  must  also  be  taken  to  reach  a  substan- 
tial number  of  those  omitt«d  from  your 
first  proposal.  Additionally,  I  feel  that  those 
106  million  to  whom  you  refer  are  In  many 
ways  not  ade<iuat«ly  served. 

Might  I  point  out  that  a  passenger  de- 
siring to  go  by  rail  from  Houston  to  Los  An- 
geles, for  instance,  can  only  do  this  by  way  of 
Chicago.  To  carry  this  further,  the  person  go- 
ing from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Pranclseo  or 
Seattle,  again,  can  only  do  this  by  way  of 
Chicago. 

I  would  therefore  saggeat  very  ompbatl- 
caJly  that  the  broken  spoke  In  your  trans- 
portation wheel  be  mended  and  that  the 
system  be  modified  prior  to  Its  Implementa- 
tion to  Include  service  from  New  Orleans  to 
IxM  Angeles  by  way  of  Houston,  tf  you  desire, 
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and  service  from  San  Diego  to  Loe  Angeles, 
son  Francisco  and  Seattle. 

Raits,  as  you  well  know,  historically  have 
played  a  tremendous  role  In  the  development 
of  the  West  and  our  existing  railroads  are 
imong  the  best  In  our  Nation. 

I  would  like  to  quote  an  editorial  from  the 
llcClatchy  Newspaper  In  California  which,  I 
t^eve,  sums  up  the  situation  very  well: 

"It  has  been  said  railroads  built  the  West. 
It  DOW  can  be  said  they  should  save  the  West, 
lliey  Will  not  If  Washington  planners  do  not 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  West." 

Us-  Secretary,  in  conclusion,  may  I  urge 
you  to  recognize  the  needs  of  the  West  and 
to  expand  the  basic  transportation  system 
now  before  it  is  put  into  effect  in  order  to 
provide  the  service  to  the  millions  of  p4C¥>le 
residing  in  the  Pacific  Coast  stat«s,  people 
whose  needs  were  ignored  in  the  original 
proposal. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Haboui  T.  <Bizz)  Johnson, 

Member  of  Congreas. 

Additionally,  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  comments 
made  by  two  of  the  leading  newspapers 
of  California,  the  McClatchy  Press  which 
publishes  the  Sacramento,  Modesto,  and 
Fresno  Bees,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

I  insert  at  this  point  first,  the  editorial 
from  the  Bee,  and  second,  the  comments 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 
National    Rail    Network    Should    Include 

BETTXH    &ESVICS    TO    GOOWINC    WXST     COAST 

The  propose*?  national  network  of  through- 
passenger  railway  service  announced  by 
Transportation  Secretary  John  A.  Volpe  in 
Washington  boa  a  glaring  omission.  It  does 
not  include  a  north-south  route  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  of  the  16  lines  proposed  13  ore 
oriented  in  the  East  and  only  three  ore 
luggested  for  the  West. 

Because  the  plan  is  Just  In  the  beginning 
stage  it  Is  important  the  north-south  con- 
nection and  Western  interests  be  protected 
before  it  is  too  late.  The  route  is  needed 
now  and  will  be  even  more  necessary  as  the 
population  and  conunerce  In  the  West  con- 
tinue to  grow. 

The  newly  created  national  rail  passenger 
corporation  to  administer  tbe  nation's  pas- 
senger railroads  should  take  into  considera- 
tion the  needs  of  the  West  as  well  as  those 
of  the  £B?t  and  Midwest 

Volpe  hos  deelgnated  connections  between 
Son  Francisco  and  Chicago.  Loe  Angeles  and 
Chicago  and  Seattle  and  Chicago.  This  Is 
commendable,  of  course,  but  it  does  not  take 
care  of  the  need  for  routes  ^m.  say,  San 
Diego  to  Seattle.  Commerce  Tin  the  West 
Ocast  does  not  go  Just  one  way— west-east. 

There  Is  another  factor  overlooked  so  far 
in  Volpe's  recomimendatlons.  It  has  not  been 
decided  whether  to  place  Sacramento  on  the 
east-west  line.  It  would  be  nothing  short  of 
criminal  to  bypass  the  Capital  Ctty  of  Cali- 
fornia in  any  new  paasenger  railway  pro- 
posal and  to  neglect  the  urgent  needs  of  the 
valley  cities. 

Fortunntcly.  California  and  other  Western 
states  congressmen  have  started  a  concerted 
effort  to  persuade  the  Nixon  administration 
to  pay  more  attention  to  this  area. 

Rep.  John  E.  Moss  ot  the  3rd.  Sacramento 
County.  District,  a  member  of  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce  Committee 
which  worked  on  the  basic  legislation  intend- 
ing to  provide  better  rail  passenger  service, 
plans  to  place  Western  interests  before  Volpe. 

Rep.  Ucmel  Van  Deerlln  of  San  Diego 
pointed  out  In  a  House  talk  more  than  40 
million  persons  a  year  travel  the  corridor 
from  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  alone.  Cer- 
tainly this  should  be  evidence  enough  to 
convince  Volpe  of  the  need  for  north-south 
eooslderatlons. 

It  has  been  said  railroads  built  tbe  West. 
Zt  now  can  be  said  tliey  should  save  tbe  West. 
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They  will  not  if  Wsshington  planners  do  not 
recognize  the  needs  of  the  West. 

U.S.  IlAnjtOAD  Plak  Is  Not  Ehodch 

The  proposal  by  Congress  and  the  Admin- 
istration to  save  what's  left  of  the  nation's 
rail  passei^er  service  may  be  too  late.  It  cer- 
tainly is  too  little. 

As  announced  this  week,  tbe  plan  could 
have  an  adverse  effect  upon  existing  nortb- 
south  service  In  California  and  along  tbe  en- 
tire West  Coast  Loe  Angeles-Chicago  and 
San  PranclBco-Chlcogo  are  the  sole  Califor- 
nia routes  InltiaUy  included  In  the  govern- 
ment-sponsored network. 

Only  14  major  US.  cities  would  t>e  linked 
by  passenger  lines  In  the  system  to  be  oper- 
ated by  a  quasi-public  corporation  known  as 
Rallpax.  More  than  half  of  tbe  366  passenger 
trains  now  in  operation  had  to  be  dropped 
from  the  tmdly  under-funded  proposal. 

"I  wish  the  system  could  be  bigger,  more 
all -encompassing,"  said  Transportation  Sec- 
retary John  A.  Volpe.  But  to  aalvage  dimin- 
ishing passenger  service  and  help  dellclt- 
rldden  railroads.  Congress  provided  a  mere 
MO  million  In  grants  plus  another  9300  mil- 
lion in  loans  and  loan  guarantees. 

In  contrast  to  tbe  billions  spent  on  sub- 
sidizing motor  vehicle  and  air  traffic,  the 
money  allocated  to  save  passenger  trains 
seems  ridiculously  low. 

It  can  be  argued  that  the  railroads  are  pri- 
marily to  blame  for  their  loss  of  passengers. 
Since  carrying  freight  Is  far  more  profitable, 
rail  companies  have  allowed  service  on  pas- 
senger trains  to  deteriorate  or  have  aban- 
doned the  trains  altogether. 

The  paasenger  train,  though,  la  far  too  val- 
uable a  national  resource  to  be  allowed  to 
die.  particularly  at  a  time  when  intercity 
airliners  are  crowding  the  skies  and  tbetr 
passengers  are  Jamming  surface  routes  to 
and  from  airports.  And  Intercity  highways 
are  also  becoming  Increasingly  crowded. 

Trains  can  move  people  at  comparable  cost, 
with  less  air  polluuon,  and  more  directly 
from  downtown  to  downtown  than  can  air- 
craft. 

The  Metroliner  operating  between  New 
Tork  and  Wasliington  Is  an  example  of  fast. 
comfortable  service  that  has  generated  ever- 
increasing  patron  nge. 

High-speed  trains  operating  in  the  heavily 
traveled  corridor  between  Loa  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  would  certainly  have  j>a«sen- 
ger  appeal.  But  under  tbe  Initial  Rallpax 
plan,  no  provision  is  made  for  them  or  even 
for  preserving  the  existing  service. 

Onder  the  legislation  enacted  this  year. 
railroads  would  be  able  to  unload  their  pas- 
senger service  by  "buying"  into  Rallpax.  the 
National  Railroad  passenger  Corp.,  according 
to  a  formula  based  upon  their  passenger 
service  deficits.  An  estUnated  ^200  million, 
helped  out  by  federal  loans,  would  thus  be 
raised  to  allow  Rallpax  to  purchase  tbe  rail- 
roads' equipment  and  to  operate  the  limited 
number  of  routes. 

Other  intercity  and  interstate  routes  serv- 
ing California  were  not  included,  a  Trans- 
portation Department  spolcesmon  told  Tbe 
Times,  "because  the  service  wouldn't  naake 
money  .  . .  not  even  reach  a  break-even  point 
over  a  five-year  period." 

Tet  there  are  a  total  of  7.483  miles  of  rail- 
road track  In  California,  and  the  Southern 
Pacific's  commuter  service  along  tbe  San 
Francisco  Peninsula  carries  almost  6.6  mil- 
lion passengers  annually. 

At  least  one  member  of  tbe  CaUforma  Put>- 
11c  Utilities  Commission  deplores  the  threat- 
ened exUnctlon  of  rail  passenger  traffic  within 
the  state.  "We  must  do  everything  poeslble." 
A.  W.  Oatov  told  The  T1me«.  "to  maintain 
existing  rail  facilities  so  that  mass  transpor- 
tation can  effectively  replace  the  motor  vehi- 
cle monopoly  of  surface  travel." 
The  Times  concurs. 
We  believe  that  Congress  roust  invest  more 
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money  In  preserving  and  Improving  rail  pas- 
•enger  lervlce.  tf  we  are  to  achieve  a  rational 
transportation  policy  for  the  nation. 


TRIBDTE  TO  WILLIAM  G.  COLMAN— 
AN  ODTSTANDINa  PUBLIC  SERV- 
ANT 


HON.  L.  H.  FOUNTAIN 

OP    NOBTH    CAaOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
not  want  this  session  of  tbe  Congress  to 
end  without  expressing  my  great  ad- 
miration and  appreciation  of  William  O. 
Colman's  outstanding  service  as  uecu- 
tive  director  of  the  Advisory  CommBslon 
on  Intergovemmen^.1  Relations.  BUI 
Colman  .served  in  this  capacity  from  the 
time  the  ACIR  began  functioning,  shortly 
after  Its  creation  Ijy  the  Congress  through 
Public  Law  86-380  in  late  1959.  until  his 
retirement  early  this  year. 

Under  Bill's  leadership  during  these 
first  10  years.  ACIR  developed  from  a 
fledgling  organization  Into  a  widely  re- 
spected agency  whose  excellent  research 
and  policy  guidance  has  had  a  marked 
effect  on  all  levels  of  government — 
Federal.  State,  and  local. 

When  he  was  .selected  by  the  commis- 
sion to  direct  its  operations.  Bill  Col- 
man had  already  distinguished  himself 
In  several  public  service  careers. 

Immediately  before  and  after  active 
service  with  the  VS.  Navy  In  World  War 
n.  Bill  established  and  administered  per- 
sonnel systems  for  the  State  govemmentc 
of  Missouri.  Louisiana,  and  Oregon.  Next 
Bill  turned  his  talents  to  our  foreign  aid 
programs  and  served  successively  as  pub- 
lic administration  adviser  to  the  Oreek 
Government,  a  deputy  director  to  the 
Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
and  acUng  chief  of  the  ECA  Mission 
to  Korea. 

FoUowing  a  period  of  executive  seir- 
Ice  with  the  Federal  ClvU  Defense  Ad- 
ministration and  later  with  the  Offlce  of 
Defense  MobUization.  In  1954  Colman 
became  a.s.sistant  director  of  research  for 
the  Kestnbaum  commission.  That  tem- 
porary body,  officially  named  the  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Relations, 
was  established  by  Congress,  at  President 
Elsenhower's  re<iuest,  to  make  the  first 
official  comprehensive  study  of  our  Fed- 
eral system  stoce  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention in  1787. 

After  the  Kestnbaum  commission 
completed  Its  assignment  In  1955,  BUI 
went  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
as  a  consultant.  He  was  the  executive  as- 
sistant to  the  N3P  director  when  ACIR 
in  ellect  drafted  him  to  heed  up  the  new 
organization. 

As  a  member  of  the  ACIR  selectton 
committee  set  up  to  screen  candidates 
and  nominate  a  director.  I  can  testify 
that  in  the  course  of  IntervlewlnB  many 
highly  qualified  candidates,  the  commit- 
tee was  most  favorably  impressed  not 
only  with  BiU  Colman's  Impressive  back- 
ground, but  also  with  his  great  jratentlal. 

Our  good  judgment  as  weU  as  our  good 
fortune  In  recruiting  him  was  more  than 
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vindicated  by  Bill's  Imaginative  and 
skiUfxil  performance.  Retirement  from 
Federal  employment,  as  those  who  know 
him  would  expect,  haa  not  meant  the 
traditional  rocking  chair  for  Bill.  As  a 
consultant  to  public  and  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations, a  university  lecturer,  and 
a  member  of  the  Montgomery  County 
School  Board.  I  am  certain  that  he  works 
at  least  as  many  hours  as  before  "retire- 
ment."  I  am  most  pleased  that  the  pub- 
lic has  not  lost  his  valuable  services,  and 
I  wi5h  Bill  Colman  well  in  all  of  his  fu- 
ture undertakings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Inserting  at  this 
point  the  resolution  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations  at  its  December  19, 
1969,  meeting  in  recognition  of  Bill  Col- 
man's  many  contributions  and  devoted 
service. 

WILLIAU    a.    COLMAK 

WHereaa  BUI  Colman  has  been  the  first  and 
only  Executive  Director  during  the  ACIB's 
ten  year  existence:  and 

Whereas  In  this  period  the  AznertcaQ  fed- 
eral sy.'item  has  undergone  turmoil  unparal- 
leled In  the  past  100  years,  challenging  the 
fledgling  ACIR  in  a  manner  that  could  never 
have  been  foreseen  by  its  Congressional 
fathers  but  testifying  to  the  wisdom  of  their 
bringing  this  organization  into  being  at  this 
critical  time:  and 

Whereas  the  ACIR  In  these  formative  years 
has  met  thla  challenge  with  considerable 
success  as  measured  by: 

The  volume  and  exceUence  of  Its  published 
reports. 

The  number  of  Its  poUcy  recommendations 
put  into  effect  by  Federal.  SUte,  and  local 
governments. 

The  relevance  of  those  reports  and  recom- 
mendations to  the  critical  Issues  of  the  day, 
The  rising  demand  for  advice  and  consulta- 
tion by  Commission  members  and  staff,  and 
The  complimentary  references  to  the  Com- 
mlsalon's  work  by  governmental  offlcials. 
mass  media,  learned  Journals,  and  public 
commentators  of  aU  varieties;  and 

Whereas  this  enviable  reputation  is  tes- 
timony to  the  high  caliber  of  Commission 
members  past  and.  in  all  modesty,  present 
and  their  dedication  to  the  mission  of  the 
Commission,  to  the  moral  and  financial  sup- 
port of  the  Federal  Executive  Branch  and 
the  Congress,  and  to  the  unwavering  loyalty, 
attention,  and  understanding  of  the  national 
associations  of  State  and  local  offlcials;  and 
Whereas  every  governmental  commission 
leans  heavily  on  its  staff  for  assistance  and 
support  In  the  day-to-day  pursuit  of  its  ob- 
jectives and  rises  or  falls  to  considerable  ex- 
tent on  the  quality  of  its  staff;  and 

Whereas  Bill  Colman  has  served  this  Com- 
missjon  superbly  by  recruiting,  molding,  and 
directing  the  ACIR  staff  with  a  unique  com- 
bination of  energy.  Inspirational  leadership, 
unrivaled  knowledge  of  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governmenus.  Imaginative  approaches 
to  Intergovernmental  Issues,  uncanny  sensi- 
tivity to  the  multitude  of  personal  and  politi- 
cal forces  that  shape  this  complex  field,  and 
unsurpassed  skill  and  pungency  with  the 
spoken  and  written  word;  and 

Whereas  Bill  has  built  warm  personal 
friendships  with  many  Commission  mem- 
bers, present  and  past  over  the  years:  and 

Whereas — to  our  regret — Bill  baa  elected 
to  retire  from  goverruncnt  service  at  the  end 
of  this  year; 

Kow  therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  wholeheartedly  commends  and 
thanks  Bin  Colman  for  a  Job  superbly  done 
over  the  pa^t  ten  years  In  setting  this  orga- 
nlKRtlcn  firmly  on  course,  extends  to  him  Its 
profound  wish  for  continuing  success  In 
whatever  career  he  chooses  to  follow  here- 
after, and  hopes  that  as  ex-Executive  Dlrec- 
.tor  he  win  continue  to  give  the  Commission 
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the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  counsel  and  friend- 
ship as  the  clrcumstanoes  permit,  which  we 
hope  will  t>e  often. 

Done  ac  Washington.  D.C..  this  19th  day 
of  December.  1&60. 

MKMBBX8   or   THB   COMMISSION.    DECUC8CR    19, 

i«es 
Robert  E.  Merriam,  Chairman. 
Richard  G.  Lugar,  Vice  Chairman. 
Prom  the  United  SUtes  Senate:   Sam  J, 
Ervln,  Jr..  North  Carolina;   Karl  E.  Mundt, 
South  DakoU:  Edmund  S.  Muskie.  Maine. 

From  the  United  States  House  of  Repre- 
senutlves:  Florence  P.  Dwyer,  New  Jersey 
L.  H.  Fountain,  North  Carolina;  Al  UUman 
Oregon. 

Prom  the  Federal  Executive  Branch  • 
Robert  B-  Pinch.  Secretary  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  Robert  P.  Mayo.  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget;  George  Romney. 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. 

Governors:  Buford  ElUngton.  Tennessee; 
Warren  E.  Heames,  k^ssourl:  Nelson  A 
Rockefeller.  New  York;  Raymond  P.  Shafer 
Pennsylvania. 

State  Legislators:  Senator  W.  Russell 
Arrington,  Illinois;  Senator  B.  Mahlon  Brown 
Nevada;  Senator  Robert  P.  Knowles  Wis- 
consin. 

County  Ofllclals:  John  P.  Dever.  Middlesex 
County.  Massachusetts:  Edwin  G.  Mlchaellan 
Westchester  County.  New  York;  Lawrence  K 
Roos.  St.  Louis  County,  Missouri. 

Mayors:  C.  Beverly  Brlley.  Nashville.  Ten- 
nessee; Richard  G.  Lugar,  IndlanapoUs. 
Indiana;  Jack  Meitester,  San  Leandro  Cali- 
fornia; William  P.  Walsh,  Syracuse  New 
York. 

Public  Members :  Howard  H.  CaUaway 
Georgia;  Dorothy  I.  Cllne.  New  Mexico' 
Robert  E.  Merriam,  minois. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  LIFE 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

or  MissoORi 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  HEPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 


Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas 
J.  Watson,  Jr„  chairman  oJ  the  board  of 
IBM  in  the  foUowing  article  recalls  his 
opposition  to  national  health  insurance 
some  21  years  ago  and  gives  sound  argu- 
ments In  behalf  of  this  program  today : 

RCMAIUCS  BT  THOlfAS  J.  W»T90N,  JH. 

I  have  become  Increasingly  appalled  to 
read  of  a  country  which  during  the  past  two 
decades  has  dropped  from  seventh  In  the 
world  to  sixteenth  In  the  prevention  of  In- 
fant mortauty:  In  female  life  expectancy 
from  auith  to  eighth:  In  male  Ufe  expectancy 
from  tenth  to  twenty-fourth:  and  which  has 
bought  Itself  this  unenviable  trend  by  spend- 
ing more  of  Its  gross  national  product  for 
medical  care — 11  out  of  every  tit— than  any 
other  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  country  I  am  talking  about  Is  our  own 
U.a,A..  the  home  of  the  free,  the  home  of  the 
brave,  and  the  home  of  a  decrepit.  Inefficient, 
btgh-prlced  system  of  medical  care. 

I  know  experts  disagree  over  our  precise 
International  standings.  I  realize  that  medi- 
cal problems  here  and  abroad  are  not  Iden- 
tical. I  know  American  medicine  has  scored 
many  brilliant  triumphs. 

But  on  the  evidence,  we  are  clearly  moving 
In  the  wrong  direction:  falling  to  fulfill  ade- 
quately for  all  our  people  the  llrst  right  set 
down  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence — 
the  right  to  life. 

How  do  we  extend  coverage  for  medical 
bills  to  everyone?  By  stretching  the  umbrella 
of  private  health  Insurance  which  still 
doesnt  come  close  to  covering  Americans  to- 
day? No.  Wa  need  a  far  more  tboroughgolng 
reform. 
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That  brings  us  up  against  an  old  taboo 
■socialized  medicine."  I  completely  believe  lo 
the  American  free  enterprise  system  But 
when  the  system  falls  to  produce  I  think  we 
should  not  ttlnch  from  looking  to  some  sort 
of  government  Intervention. 

That,  In  American  medicine  today,  means 
some  new  form  of  national  health  Insurance 
What  must  we  do  to  restore  that  right? 
First,  as  the  Carnegie  Commission  said 
In  October,  we  have  to  beet  up  our  arsenal 
Train  more  doctors,  more  nurses,  more  para^ 
medics:  ball  our  medical  and  dental  schoou 
out  of  their  deep  financial  troubles:  break 
ground  for  new  hoeplMls  and  clinics:  In  a 
word,  spend  more  money. 

Second,  we  must  have  better  management 
better  orgaiuzatlon,  more  efiiclency. 

I  find  It  shocking  to  read  of  legal  road- 
blocks against  comprehensive  prepaid  group 
practice,  which  has  repeatedly  delivered  bet- 
ter care  at  lower  costs:  of  slums  without  s 
doctor:  of  highly  trained  medical  corpsmea 
who.  If  they  want  to  enter  medicine  as  a 
civilian  career,  find  Just  one  Job  open  to 
them — hospital  orderly. 

We  cannot  continue  to  live  with  facts  like 
these. 

Third,  we  must  put  health  care  within 
reach  of  every  American. 

Under  our  present  system,  the  poor— espe- 
cially the  non-white  poor— suffer  by  far  the 
most.  Non-whites  have  a  life  expectancy  sli 
years  shorter  than  whites:  twice  the  whites' 
Infant  mortality. 

Twenty-one  years  ago  President  Truman 
urged  a  national  health  system.  In  1949  is  a 
dyed-ln-the-wool  free  enterpriser,  I  accepted 
the  argument,  that  we  dldnt  need  it.  But  I 
cannot  accept  that  argument  In  1970. 

A  variety  of  health  Insurance  bills  have 
been  Introduced  In  the  Congress.  But  no 
comprehensive  plan  appears  to  be  movlnj 
very  fast.  We  do  not  need  national  health  m- 
surance  as  a  political  football  m  1972.  We 
need  a  new  national  health  Insurance  law  I 
hope  the  Administration  will  put  this  at  the 
top  of  Its  priority  list  for  1971. 

To  get  that  legislation,  the  partisans  of 
varying  plans— In  the  Congress,  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  AssodaUon,  the  AJ',L-CIO  — 
must  get  together.  To  speed  such  com- 
pronuse,  I  believe  all  of  us  as  cltlseai 
should  start  now  to  buUd  a  bonfire  of  per- 
suaslon- to  apeak  out,  to  denutnd  change. 
and  not  stop  until  we  get  the  legislation  we 
need. 

We  can  take  pride  In  our  system  of  uni- 
versal public  education,  social  security  and 
work  laws. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  for  us  to  have  a 
system  of  universal  public  medlcme  to  do 
for  us  what  the  Scandinavian  and  British 
systems  have  done  for  those  countries:  Put 
them  medically  at  the  top  of  the  world. 

We  must  bring  the  fullness  of  Amerlcsn 
medical  care  to  all  the  American  people.  As 
the  greatest  nation  In  the  world  I  beUeve 
we  can  do  no  less. 

Thomas  J.  Wauon  Jr.  Is  chairman  of  the 
board  of  International  Business  Machines. 
These  remarks  are  excerpted  from  a  speech 
delivered  In  Rochester,  Minn.,  on  the  Mayo 
Foundation's  Industry  Day. 


THE  SPEAKER'S  MOTHER,  MARY 
EliLEN,  "HAD  EVERY  DJFUJENCE 
ON  ME" 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACBtTSiTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday.  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  BCTRKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  a  very  well 
written  article  that  appeared  In  the  Sun- 
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day  star  here  in  Washington  D.C.,  by 
I»anle  RadcUfle,  Star  staff  writer. 
The  aiijcle  follows: 

XHX   SPEAKXa'B    MOTHEX,    MaST    ElLKN.    "HaO 

Evert  Influknck  dm  Me" 

"The  Speaker  la  the  hub  of  the  whole  Con- 
gn£3.  not  ]u6t  the  House.  It's  hard  to  beat 
blm  on  anything." 

Rep.  Cu-l  Albert.  D-Okla,  Majority  Leader. 
( By  Donnle  RadcUffe) 

House  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack  insUted 
on  DO  ixjdyguards  during  the  14  months  he 
was  separated  from  the  Presidency  by  only 
Lyndon  Johnson's  hearttieat. 

His  reason:  not  inflated  bravery  but  con- 
cern for  the  Constitution's  sacred  division  of 
power. 

"I  was  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  under  the  Constitution  occupied 
the  No.  1  legislative  position.  While  I  was 
oezt  In  line  of  succesdlon,  if  I  permitted  the 
Executive  branch  to  give  me  protection  I  was 
by  Indirection,  at  least,  enabling  the  Execu- 
tive branch  to  absorb  to  some  extent  the  Leg- 
Ulatlv?  branch  of  government," 

The  78-yeaT-o1d  Massachusetts  Democrat 
remembered  the  incident  vividly  as  he  rem- 
tsiaced  at  his  desk  on  the  eve  of  retirement 
after  42  years  in  the  House. 

ARTFUL   DEVICE 

"It  was  an  artful  device."  he  said,  "but 
It  was  correct,  too." 

He  racalled  how  the  day  aft«r  Preeldent 
John  F.  Kennedy's  assassination  he  tele- 
phoned the  heada  of  the  Secret  Service  and 
Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation  demanding 
that  they  call  off  their  men  who,  as  an  aide 
put  It.  "had  come  out  the  walls"  the  mo- 
ffleni  the  news  had  reached  Washington. 

The  night  of  the  shooting  Mrs.  McCormack 
reported  to  the  Speaker  she  thought  there 
were  federal  agents  next  door  to  their  suite 
in  the  Washington  Hotel. 

The  following  morning,  noticing  the 
neighboring  door  ajar,  the  tall,  white-haired 
McCormack  looked  In,  saw  three  men  and 
dispensing  with  the  customary  amenities 
asked  them  point  blank  If  they  were  with  the 
Secret  Service  or  FBI. 

They  told  htm  they  were,  one  with  the  FBI 
and  two  with  the  Secret  Service. 

"I  said  'I  don't  want  any  protection'  and 
tbey  said  they  had  to,  they  were  ordered." 

TV)  McCormack'a  quick  mind,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  law  providing  protection  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  that  said 
the  Speaker  had  to  be  protected  as  well. 

"If  I  had  been  Vice  President."  he  said. 
throwing  up  his  hands.  "I  would  have  had 
to  obey." 

"When  be  leaves  the  speakership,  it  will  be 
tbe  end  of  an  era."  a  colleague  once  said. 
"Lyndon  Johnson  will  be  the  last  President 
bom  m  a  log  cabin  and  McCormack  will  be 
the  last  Speaker  who  didn't  attend  high 
school." 

Bom  in  South  Boston  79  years  ago  tomor- 
row. John  William  McCormack  was  one  of 
12  children  (nine  died  at  an  early  age).  He 
was  13  years  old  when  bis  stonemason  father 
Joseph  McCormack  died. 

They  lived  in  the  poor  Irish  Catholic  com- 
munity of  Bay  View,  pajrlng  11.50  a  week 
rent — "we  couldn't  pay  more,  we  couldn't  get 
anything  less." 

With  his  father  gone,  John  became  head 
of  tbe  family  earning  93. 50  a  week  as  an 
errand  boy  for  a  curb  exchange  stockbroker. 
On  Sundays,  he  and  his  brothers  Edward 
("Knocko")  and  Daniel  earned  (S-SIO  a  week 
delivering  newspapers. 

"It  enabled  that  wonderful  mother  of  ours 
tpkeep  us  together." 

Mary  Ellen  McCormack  "had  every  influ- 
ence on  mc — Bhe  still  does  today."  As  neigh- 
borhood confidante  and  adviser,  his  mother 
was  "better  educated  probably  than  most  of 
the  others"  who  lived  around  them. 

"She  implanted  in  me  character  which  is 
•o  Unporunt  in  tbe  life  of  every  individual." 
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Even  as  a  youngster,  John  McCormack  was 
an  avid  student  of  government.  The  day  be 
obtained  bis  first  library  card  was  a  milestone 
in  his  life. 

"I'd  attend  all  kinds  of  rallies,  some  were 
violent  demonstrations  against  women's  suf- 
frage." And  tbe  "strong,  wild  utterances" 
against  giving  women  the  vote  perplexed  him. 

"I'd  go  back  and  look  at  that  wonderful 
mother  of  mine  and  I'd  say  'who  dares  tell 
me  my  dear  mother  couldn't  vote  i>etter  than 
most  men  in  the  conununlty?'  That  settled 
the  question  for  me  when  I  was  13  years 
old." 

To  a  youngster  surrounded  by  poverty  "the 
challenge  was  there  '  if  only  on  the  printed 
pages  of  Horatio  Alger  and  Dick  and  Frank 
Men  well. 

"In  thoee  days  novels  were  five  cents 
apiece.  I  couldn't  buy  a  five-cent  novel  so  I 
used  to  swap  second-hand  ones.  And  I 
wouldn't  swap  a  novel  unless  I  got  a  Dick 
or  Frank  Merriwell  that  I  hadnt  read." 

Horatio  Alger  was  "inspirational — he  over- 
comes great  difficulty" — and  even  today  John 
McCormack  believes  ttiat  such  books  should 
be  "a  must  through  tbe  period  of  puberty 
and  adolescence." 

"It's  the  small  matters  that  constitute 
turning  points  in  the  Uvea  of  so  many  per- 
-sons,"  McCormack  continued,  lighting  up  a 
cigar.  "Something  happens  at  the  time,  you 
don't  attach  any  significance  to  it,  but  as 
years  go  by  you  realize  .  .  ." 

Por  John  McCormack,  with  only  a  gram- 
mar school  education,  tbe  "turning  point" 
was  a  Job  ofTerlng  SO  cents  more  a  week  as 
errand  boy  In  a  law  ofBce. 

"If  the  stockbroker's  office  had  offered 
me  H  a  week.  I'd  have  stayed  there.  I'd 
probably  have  been  a  court  officer  or  some- 
thing, active  In  politioa,  you  know.  But  the 
broker's  office  failed  about  a  year  later." 

At  $4  a  week  In  Will  T.  Way's  law  firm. 
McCormack  began  studying  law — "hard?  yes, 
tough?  yea" — in  the  way  lawyers  often  were 
trained. 

"I  was  determined  to  give  that  dear  mother 
of  mine  the  living  she  was  entitled  to^that 
was  part  of  my  stimulation,  ever-carrylng-on 
determination  to  attain  my  ambition." 

At  the  age  of  21 .  by  then  making  $7  a  week, 
he  passed  the  bar. 

"Two  members  of  the  feminine  sex  have 
played  vitally  important  parts  in  my  life — 
my  dear  mother  and  Mrs.  McCormack,  my 
wife,"  said  the  Speaker. 

In  1920,  young  McMormack  married  Harriet 
Joyce  of  South  Boston,  a  petite,  blue-eyed 
lass  whose  "rich  contralto  voice — Just  like  an 
organ" — had  won  her  a  contract  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

It  was  love  at  first  sight — "no  question 
about  It"; — when  they  met  at  a  friend's  house. 
And  though  he  professes  not  to  know  how 
he  did  it,  he  persuaded  her  to  give  up  her 
career  to  marry  him. 

Now  ill  In  Providence  Hospital  wbne  he 
is  with  her  every  evening,  Mrs.  McCormack 
has  never  been  far  from  his  aide  In  their 
50  years  of  marriage. 

They  did  not  go  In  for  Boclallzlng,  appear- 
ing at  receptions  and  dinners  only  on  rare 
occasions  during  their  42  years  In  Washing- 
ton. 

"Mrs.  McCormack  and  I  have  led  the  life 
that  we  tMlleve  In,  that  we  both  wanted," 
said  McCormack  whose  lifelong  abstinence 
from  alcoholic  beverages  Is  another  Wash- 
ington wonder. 

"I  have  a  fixed  pc^icy  throughout  my  entire 
life  that  I  never  take  a  drink  before  9 
o'clock."  he  said  he  told  a  friend  who  offered 
him  a  drink  a  few  years  ago. 

"AfUr  pausing  a  little,  I  amUmgly  said 
'And  after  that  it's  too  late.'  The  friend 
started  to  smile  and  I  said  to  myself  'John, 
why  didn't  you  think  of  thla  before?' " 

Tbe  McCormacks'  secret  to  a  successful 
marriage  was  "no  secret." 

"We  have  always  remianed  sweethearts." 
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Be  bms  depcadcd  upon  ber  for  compuiloa- 
ablp,  enoouragemetit  and  even,  at  tlmu.  ad- 
vice. 

"Mot  that  I'm  TBln  or  anything,"  be  told 
the  photographer  as  be  pulled  out  hla  comb. 
"but  Mrs.  McCormack  says  when  you  have 
your  picture  taken  'comb  your  bair'." 

Proud  of  bis  wife's  talents  both  as  a  painter 
and  a  singer,  be  said  she  sometimes  sang  to 
him  when  they  were  alone.  Including  a  par- 
ticular favorite.  "Mighty  Like  a  Roee." 

While  tbe  rest  of  official  Washington  might 
be  party-hopping  at  night,  the  McCormacks 
would  be  keeping  each  other  company. 

She  might  watch  television  and  be  would 
write  "sometimes  6,  10  or  as  many  as  30" 
handwritten  letters,  something  he  called  "a 
controlling  influence  on  my  nervousness  to 
work — tbe  nervousness  of  Inactivity." 

The  first  two  year,  /  was  in  the  House, 
while  t  participatei  in  some  debates,  t  more 
or  less  devoted  my  time  to  watching  the  older 
members  perform  .  .  .  /  was  the  beneficiary  of 
John  Gamer  and  Sam  Raybum  and  I  didn't 
know  they  were  noticing  me." 

Prom  tbe  Massachusetts  legislature  where 
be  served  In  both  bouses.  McCormack  came 
to  Washington  In  1928  to  Ull  an  unexpired 
term  of  tbe  late  Rep.  James  A.  OaUlvan  and 
the  next  regular  term. 

"I  studied  the  rules  of  the  House— rve 
been  studying  them  ever  since,  matter  of 
fact." 

He  did  not  limit  himself  to  that  and  re- 
members well  his  first  speech  In  Pebniary. 
19i9  urging  repeal  of  the  NaUonal  Origins 
aause  which  Bnally  was  repealed  40  years 
later. 

The  Democratic  leadership  had  been 
watching  the  freshman  congressman  from 
Massachusetts. 

"As  we  do— the  leadership— now  observe 
new  members  and  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
type  of  members  they  are.  whether  tbey  are 
lust  going  to  be  one  who  plays  to  the  public 
or  take  their  work  seriously,  and  whether 
tbey  are  going  to  contribute  in  a  team  man- 
ner to  party  action  or  not." 

Fledgling  Congressman  McCormack  asked 
John  Nance  Garner,  about  to  become  speaker, 
to  help  him  get  on  tbe  Judiciary  Committee 
and  was  told— to  his  surprise— that  the  lead- 
ership had  him  earmarked  for  Ways  and 
Means. 

So  he  reminded  Oamer.  poUtely  of  course, 
that  "you  have  to  be  elected  to  Ways  and 
Means  In  a  Democratic  caucus." 

He  wasn't  asking  for  any  commitment,  he 
said  but  If  Garner  would  Just  "sort  of  blow 
your  nose  at  me.  ni  get  the  hint. 

Gamer  told  him  to  get  the  head  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  to  send  out  letters 
of  support  to  sU  the  members,  and  "t  km'' 
that  I  tod  gotwn  more  than  his  nose  blown 
at  me."  ^  ^, 

It  led  of  course,  to  lifelong  friendships 
("We  were  more  than  Just  colleagues")  with 
Gamer,  lawr  the  vice  president,  and  Sam 
Rayburn.  McCormacks  predecessor  as 
speaker.  ^  ._         .^_ 

Raybura'B  Texas  delegaUon  had  been  the 
Brst  to  vote  unanimously  tor  McCormack  In 
his  bid  tor  Ways  and  Means  and  McCormack 
became  tbe  first  Democrat  ever  elected  W 
that  powerful  committee  with  only  one  full 
term  of  service. 

"I  don't  mind  being  a  candidate,  tbe 
Speaker  continued,  "but  when  I'm  a  candi- 
date I  want  to  win." 

McCormack  only  lost  one  elecuon  durtng 
bis  SO  years  In  politics,  that  one  In  1928 
when  he  tried  to  vrtn  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  Congress  away  from  Incumbent 
Jim  GaUlvan. 

The  Idea  that  he  had  run  only  a  token 
race,  not  really  eipecUng  to  win.  may  stU» 
rankle  him. 

"I  wasn't  one  of  those  who  run  to  take  a 
licking  or  two  In  order  to  win  later  on,"  be 
said. 
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Once  In  CongraM,  be  row  from  freshman 
legislator  to  Democratic  whip,  majority  lead- 
er and  in  1962,  speaker. 

"I  wu  a  Democrat,  I  supported  Democratic 
measures  .  .  ."  wu  the  credo  he  built  his 
career  upon. 

A  rear  ago.  after  published  reports  that 
his  admlnlsuatlve  assistant  Martin  3welg 
and  a  .Vew  Torlc  lawyer  Nathan  Voloehen 
had  used  McCormack's  olBce  for  unauthor- 
iMd  purposes.  McCormack  characteristically 
announced  he  would  seek  re-election. 

But  thoee  close  to  him  said  he  bad  de- 
cided a  year  or  so  earUer  that  be  would  not 
run  In  1970.  He  announced  his  change  of 
mind  earlier  this  year  -when  the  timing  waa 
right  In  Massachusetts,"  according  to  an  aide. 
"Mr.  Speaker,"  Interrupted  an  aide 
■they're  almost  finished  in  the  well   sir" 

McCormack  snubbed  his  cigar  In  an  ash- 
try,  bounded  out  of  hU  swivel  chair  and 
•trode  across  the  room,  pausing  beneath  the 
crystal  chandelier  that  reportedly  once  hung 
in  the  White  House  but  whose  tinkling  on 
breezy  days  annoyed  Theodore  Bocseselt  so 
much  that  be  ordered  It  removed. 

"I  don't  Uke  the  word  'reminisce'"  Mc- 
Cormack klddlngly  scolded,  the  now-famUlar 
scowl  wrinkling  his  forehead,  "rm  stlu  look- 
ing to  the  future," 

pen  disappearing  through  the  door,  the 
J?.v  'f^^"  °'  ">«  Hou-e.  the  llm  Roman 
Catholic  In  that  poet  and  the  first  m  history 
ever  to  reUre  from  It,  thundered:  ■ 
"Fifty  cento  a  week— amaztngr 


A  DAY  WE  TURNED  OUR  BACKS 

HON.  JERRY  L.  PETTIS 

or  CiLirounA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Uondav,  December  21,  1370 
Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  tJie  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  Jiistlflably  outraged 
over  the  inexcusable  action  that  took 
Place  on  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant 
People  of  all  ideologies  can  concur  that 
Ajnerlca  must  rorever  remain  a  basUon 
of  freedom,  with  her  arms  open  to  the 
oppres-ied  who  cry  out,  I  believe  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  sums  up  the  matter  very 
succinctly: 

A  D»T  Wi  TomNiD  Otta  Backs 
President  NUon  was  reported  to  have  been 
outraged"  over  the  conduct  of  those  who 
permuted  a  would-be  Uthuanlan  defector  to 
be  forcibly  removed  by  Soviet  seamen  from  a 
u.i..  Coast  Guard  cutter  Nov   33 

,J^?".J^  '""'  '"  "■•  "fll'^'^'  reports  on 
the  incident  yesterday  from  the  two  gov- 
ernmental agencies  Involved  to  moUlfy  either 
the  President  or  any  American  citizen  proud 
of  our  nauons  history  and  traditions— of  the 
very  fact  that  America  was  colonized  and 
SU"^,**."  "  "■"^'""T  fof  those  fieelng  from 
Old  World  political  oppression  and  persecu- 
tlon. 

The  incident  occurred  as  the  c.s  Coast 
Guard  cutter  Vigilant  and  a  Soviet  trawler 
were  moored  together  oH  New  England  A 
lucklMs  Lithuanian  radio  operator  aboard 
the  Russian  vessel,  Slmaa  Kudlrka,  35 
leaped  aboard  the  Vigilant  and  begged  for 
political  asylum. 

Several  hours  later.  Incredibly,  Soviet  sea- 
men were  permitted  to  come  aboard  the  VS 
ship,  .warch  out  the  hiding  Kudlrka  and— 
according  to  witnesses— beat,  kick  and  drajr 
him  back  to  the  Soviet  trawler.  O.S  Coast 
Guardsmen  reportedly  stood  by  without  m- 
terfenng,  despite  the  man's  pleaa  on  bended 
knses  tor  help  ">'"ucu 

The  gist  of  one  oOcIal  report  yesterday 
from  Secreury  John  A.  Vcipe  of  the  Trans- 
portation   Department— Which    administers 
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the  Coast  Guard- was  that  "before  this  In- 
cident the  Coast  Guard  had  not  received 
from  the  SUte  Department  guidance  as  to 
general  policy  with  regard  to  detectors." 

The  oBlclal  SWte  Department  report  baaed 
most  of  Its  own  defense  on  alleged  confusion 
over  just  what  was  taking  place  aboard  the 
Vigilant,  and  when.  The  State  Department 
report  did  acknowledge  that  some  Ume  after 
being  notified  the  Incident  was  In  progress 
It  In  turn  Informed  the  Coast  Guard  that 
the  possible  defector  sbould  not  be  encour- 
aged and  noted  the  posslbUlty  of  a  poaslble 
provocation." 

What,  If  anything,  the  official  explanations 
have  explained  remains  a  myatery. 

Why  any  American,  particularly  a  miutarr 
olBcer— as  Secretary  Volpe  suggests— should 
require  "guidance  as  to  general  policy"  on 
whether  to  unhesitatingly  grant  at  least 
temporary  asylum  to  a  man  pleading  for  a 
chance  at  freedom.  Is  an  even  deeper  mystery 
•Mother  of  Bailee  ■  Is  the  name  Emma  La- 
zarus gave  to  the  SUtue  of  Liberty  in  her 
famous  sonnet,  and  It  fits.  Through  the  years 
the  United  States  has  welcomed  thousands 
of  foreigners  fleeing  persecution  In  their  na- 
tive lands.  Most  recently,  they  have  Included 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  refugees  flee- 
ing persecution  In  Nazi  Germany.  Communist 
Hungary  and  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba. 

If  America  means  anything  to  oppressed 
people  the  world  over.  It  means  that  some- 
where  In  this  world— although  perhaps  prac- 
ticably unreachable— a  place  does  exist  where 
hope  and  freedom  awaits  them. 

BUnaa  Kudlrka  dared  to  reach  out  for  that 
promise  and  had  It  In  his  grasp,  only  to  see  It 
wrenched  back  again  through  the  IndUfer- 
ence  and  Inaction  of  a  simpering  bureaucracy 
whose  apparent  first  concern  was  to  caution 
against  a  possible  provocation"  and  whose 
last  concern  apparently  was  the  history  and 
tradition  of  a  proud  nation  which  once  was 
able  to  boast  to  the  entire  world  that  It  was 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave. 


PRIDE  OP  COMMUNITY 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MIUER 

OF    CALU-OSNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATtVES 

Monday,  December  21,  ISJO 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  are  many  ways  in  which  we  can 
contribute  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation, 
and  the  continuance  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life,  and  not  the  least  of  them  is 
by  buying  U-8,  savings  bonds. 

A  very  good  friend  of  mine,  now  de- 
ceased, who  was  an  outstanding  citizen 
of  our  community  came  to  this  country 
from  Denmark,  worked  hard  and  be- 
came a  financial  success.  His  one  com- 
plaint to  me  during  the  war  was  that 
Americans  did  not  buy  enough  savings 
bonds  and.  that  In  order  to  sell  them 
the  Government  had  to  pay  Interest  on 
the  money.  He  felt  that  our  democratic 
form  of  government  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  all  of  tte  people  and  that  we 
should  all  share  in  its  support. 

He  was  right  but,  fortunately,  the  Gov- 
ernment does  not  demand  this  sacrifice 
of  us  and  It  does  pay  interest  on  the 
money  we  lend  it, 

I  would  like  to  Include,  as  a  part  of 
these  remarks,  the  following  statement, 
wWch  points  up  the  importance  of  pur- 
chasing savings  bonds ; 

PatDE  or   COMMUNITT 

Abraham  Lincoln  said — "I  like  to  see  a 
person  proud  of  the  community  In  which 
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he  Uvea.  And  I  also  like  to  see  aomeone  livln. 
In  such  a  way  that  his  oommumty  u  prou? 
of  him."       -  *-    uM 

There  Is  a  long  honor  roll  of  distinguished 
volunteers  who  power  the  public-service  on- 
grams  of  the  American  society.  And,  when  the 
subject  Is  US.  Savings  Bonds,  volunteers  are 
first  to  tell  you  that,  as  good  Amencans- 
"The  Most  We  Can  Buy  Is  The  Uast  w> 
Can  Do!"  " 

Most  of  us  are  proud  that  we  are  Amen, 
cans.  We  like  to  brag  about  being  "loo-p^. 
cent  Americans".  But,  these  are  times  for 
greater  pride,  extra  effort — If  we  are  to  pre- 
serve our  rights  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  free- 
dom. 

When  It  comes  to  supporting  and  preserv- 
ing a  stable  economy,  there's  no  more  cer- 
tain way  than  signing  up  for  the  Payroll  Sav- 
ings Plan,  where  you  work,  or  the  Bond-A- 
Montb  Plan,  where  you  bank. 

What  better  proof  of  the  brag  about  belo. 
top-side  cltlaena.  We  might  even  wind  uj 
convincing  ourselves  that  we're  "lOO-plu*. 
percent  Americana" — the  plus  being  the  per- 
centage that  we  put  Into  Savings  Bonds 

or  course,  they  are  our  own  hedge  against 
Inflation— as  they  also  aid  the  government  In 
Its  management  of  our  fiscal  affairs.  Plus— 
and  a  big  one — the  safety  and  security  with 
which  they  help  to  sUblllze  o\ir  personal 
and  family  future. 

Volunteers  may  feel  that  they  are  walk- 
ing In  the  fooutepa  of  the  "Minute  Men- 
who  long  ago  earned  a  place  of  high  honor 
m  our  history.  In  the  war  for  our  Independ- 
ence, they  were  the  patriots  who  were  ready 

to  rise  to  arms — at  a  moment's  notice to 

defend  their  homes  and  their  fledgling  frse- 
dom. 

Today,  modern  "Minute  Men"  maintain  a 
special  meaning  tor  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  and  Its  Savings  Bonds  Program. 
They  are  the  volunteers— like  the  vallsat 
leaders  of  banking,  business,  labor,  media 
and  the  professions  in  my  great  state  of 
California — who  promote  and  Increase  the 
sale  of  US.  Savings  Bonds. 

I  salute  their  enlightened  self-interest  and 
their  distinguished  pubUo  service.  I  encour- 
age citizens  of  my  state  and  every  state  to 
add  to  their  brag  about  being  "100-percent 
Americans". 

The  very  act  of  becoming  volunteers  dem- 
onstrates Lincoln's  concept  of  pride  In  com- 
munity. The  respect  returned  for  Jobs  well 
done  Is  pride  expressed  by  the  commtmity  id 
Its  volunteers.  The  roll  Is  long:  the  rec<nd 
Is  clear! 

And,  remember — no  one  ever  gets  back 
one  penny  less  than  the  amount  that  he  puts 
Into  U.S.  Savings  Bonds.  Where  else  can  you 
find  that  kind  of  guarantee,  with  Interest? 
And  the  Interest  Is  now  5%  percent — when 
held  to  maturity  of  5  years  and  10  months — 
when  the  half  percent  Is  added  as  a  bonus  for 
your  prudence. 


DRL'G  ABUSE 

HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  the  House  the  recent  initia- 
tive of  a  St.  Louis  teen  magazine  to 
deal  with  drug  abuse  in  our  area. 

During  the  past  few  months.  Prom 
magazine,  which  Is  pubUshed  by  MUler 
PubUcations  of  St.  Louis,  has  featured  a 
monthly  series  lllustratinE  the  disas- 
trous effects  that  drugs  have  had  on  sev- 
eral St.  Louis  young  men  and  women, 
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Julian  H.  MlUer  n.  publisher  of  Prom 
magazine,  outlined  the  intent  of  this 
series  in  a  recent  editorial.  He  stated: 

M&ny  teenagers  wUl  accept  and  respect  the 
facta  that  they  receive  from  adults  who  are 
quall&ed  to  advise  or  inform  young  people 
about  drugs.  But  some  people,  especially 
Uioae  who  are  rebellious  or  inclined  toward 
drugs  will  not  pay  attention  to  "adxilt  ad- 
vice" from  the  so-called  Eatabltshment. 

Wbo  wlU  they  pay  attention  to?  MosUy, 
they  will  pay  attention  only  to  other  young 
people  who  were,  themselves,  rebellious  and 
who  actually  have  used  drugs,  because  they 
can  "Identify"  with  thoae  people.  They  re- 
alise that  those  young  people  know  the 
good  and  the  bad  about  drugs,  from  their 
own  real  "personal  experiences".  And  If 
those  writers  can.  In  addition,  be  local  stu- 
dents or  drop-outa  or  recent  graduates  frnm 
oar  own  St.  Louis  Area  schools,  writing 
andcr  their  real  names  and  pictures,  that 
Is  the  most  "relevant"  of  all — and  that  la 
vbat  most  local  young  people  say  they  want 
to  read,  concerning  the  possible  spedflc 
dangers  of  using  and  fcbuslng  certain  dniga, 
and  of  getting  farther  involved  In  the  "drug 
culture". 

Also,  most  young  people  want  to  read  It 
privately,  alone  or  with  friends^  not  face  It 
In  a  public  lecture  where  "peer  pressure" 
makes  It  difficult  to  accept  or  admit  or  re- 
act affirmatively. 

I  commend  this  outstanding  publica- 
tion to  my  colleagues,  and  I  offer  for  in- 
sertion in  the  Record  the  following  per- 
sonal accounts  of  Miss  Helen  Petty  and 
Mr.  Tom  McGowan.  two  young  St.  Louis 
Count!  ans : 

Mr  6  MoNTBS  IN  Jaxz.  in  St.  Louis 
(By  Helen  Petty) 

(Note. — Helen  Petty  went  lo  a  Junior  high 
■chool  in  Affton  and  to  OTallon  Technical 
High  School  In  St.  Louis  but  she  dropped  out 
In  her  Junior  year  "because  I  was  doing  drugs 
and  lost  Interest  tn  school".  After  several 
years  of  "problems".  Including  illnesses  and 
irresU,  Helen  entered  Forest  Park  Com- 
munity College.) 

I  started  on  drugs  when  I  was  14.  I  dldnt 
reaUy  plan  to.  I  mean  Z  didn't  go  looking  for 
them,  but  they  found  me.  A  boy  I  knew  who 
was  older,  he  was  16,  was  selling  ampheta- 
smlnes.  uppers,  to  kids. 

The  first  time  I  took  anything  it  was  not 
because  I  decided  to  "do  drugs"  It  was  just 
because  I  wanted  to  stay  up  all  night  with 
some  people  who  were  having  a  party,  so  I 
took  two  bennies.  They  really  dldnt  do  any- 
thing to  me  but  then  the  next  time.  I  started 
on  dexedrtne  capsules,  and  Ibey  kept  me 
"up"  for  a  pretty  long  time.  I  got  Into  the 
habit  and  kept  on  taking  dexles  and  whites 
(bennies)  and  other  amphetamines  for  years. 

At  first,  the  main  trouble  I  would  have 
twan  the  uppers  was  that  whenever  I  would 
stop  I  would  be  pretty  tired  and  would  sleep 
■U  the  time  and  you  get  kind  of  crabby. 

I   LOST   30   POTTNDS 

But  when  I  ran  into  the  real  problem  was 
when  I  started  ahootlng  me tb -amphetamine, 
speed.  I  lost  3U  pounds  and  I  was  down  to  80 
pounds  when  I  got  busted.  But  after  a  while 
your  body  becomes  accustomed  to  It,  and  In- 
«t«ad  of  feeling  "up"  and  running  aroxind. 
your  enh&ustlon  replaces  the  effect  of  the 
high,  which  Is  a  real  bummer,  and  I  slept 
constantly.  It  was  hard  to  get  up  and  eat. 
You  can't  even  make  It  out  of  bed  and  every- 
thing's In  sort  of  a  haze,  a  real  rundown  feel- 
ing. It's  hard  to  believe  but  I  used  to  faU 
■sleep  like  right  In  the  middle  of  a  sentence. 

The  only  thing  that  finally  got  me  off  am- 
phetamines was  when  I  got  busted,  and  that 
was  a  year  ago.  In  November  1969. 
roacED  paxacazpTTONe 

It  happened  because  the  huge  amounts  of 
uophetamine  which  I  was  using  were  hard 
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to  get  ao,  you  know,  you  start  trying  the 
forged  prescription  bit. 

A  girlfriend  of  mine  from  Olivette  and  my- 
self went  to  pick  up  a  refill  on  a  phony  pre- 
scription that  I  had  gotten  about  two  weeks 
before.  It  was  at  a  discount  store  on  Page,  In 
Pagedale.  We  went  into  the  store  to  pick  It 
up  and  the  County  PoUce  were  there  and 
they  busted  us  for  attempting  to  obtain  a 
stimulant  drug  by  fraud,  because  It  was  a 
fraudulent  prescription. 

The  police  took  my  girlfriend  and  me  to 
the  County  Police  station  In  Clayton  and  we 
were  booked  and  searched  and  put  In  the 
holdover  for  20  hours.  They  found  pills  In 
the  bottom  of  my  purse.  I  had  a  prescription 
for  them  but  I  didn't  have  It  with  me  and 
they  weren't  In  a  prescription  bottle.  They 
charged  me  with  illegal  possession  of  a  stim- 
ulant drug. 

The  next  day  my  mother  got  me  out  on 
bond  In  the  county,  but  a  week  later  I  was 
busted  again — tbla  time  it  was  In  the  City  of 
St.  Louis — with  a  boy  who  graduated  from 
Ladue  High  School  and  who  was  going  to 
Forest  Park  Community  College. 

He  had  telephoned  otir  "prescription"  to  a 
drugstore  down  In  South  St.  Louis  and  then 
we  went  down  there  and  I  went  In.  paid  for 
the  prescription,  walked  outside,  then  I  saw 
a  police  car.  It  was  unmarked  but  I  realized 
who  It  was  and  I  threw  the  stuff  away,  but  I 
didn't  get  It  far  enough  away.  I  Jumped  In 
our  car  and  I  told  the  boy  to  drive  off,  but 
the  poUce  car  blocked  us  and  arrested  ua. 
The  druggist  had  telephoned  the  police  be- 
cause he  dldnt  beUeve  it  was  a  "doctor"  who 
phoned  it  in. 

"n.LJWAL   POSSESSION " 

So  they  had  us  for  lUegal  possession  of  a 
drug.  I  was  taken  downtown  to  Central 
Booking  and  then  they  put  me  In  the  St. 
Louis  city  Jail.  My  mother  wouldn't  go  the 
bond,  not  because  she  couldn't  afford  It  or 
anything  Uke  that,  but  she  figured  If  I  got 
out  again  I  would  probably  run  off  to  Cali- 
fornia— and  she  was  probably  right  She 
didn't  want  me  to  go  to  California  at  that 
time  because  I  was  on  bond,  and  If  I  ran  off. 
that  would  bo  "Jumping  bond",  and  she  would 
lose  her  property  that  she  had  put  up  for 
my  bond.  So  she  let  me  stay  there.  In  the  St. 
Louis  Municipal  Jail,  downtown  on  I4th 
Street. 

I  stayed  there  for  six  months,  and  let  me 
teU  you  that  was  an  "experience"  you  never 
forget. 

TIiaZX-TBAa    PaOBATION 

After  the  six  months  in  Jail,  I  was  granted 
probation  and  they  let  me  out  on  May  15, 
1970.  and  I  am  now  on  three-year  probation. 
That  means  I  have  to  report  once  a  month 
for  three  years  to  the  State  ^oard  of  Proba- 
tion and  Parole  downtown  where  I  talk  to  my 
probation  officer  about  an  hour  every  month. 
I  have  to  tell  him  what  I  have  been  doing 
and  It's  all  kind  of  a  hassle. 

Maybe  some  kids  wonder  what  JaU  is  really 
like  for  a  girl.  WeU  It's  pretty  frightening. 
You  get  in  there  and  you  come  upstairs  on 
the  elevator,  and  that's  It — maximum  secu- 
rity. 

All  the  women  are  kept  on  the  fith  floor 
and  when  you  get  there  you  enter  this  cage. 
WeU  there's  really  two  rooms  In  the  cage. 
One  Is  the  bedroom  and  when  I  was  there, 
there  were  38  girls  and  women  and  we  all 
slept  In  the  one  room  which  was  the  twd- 
room.  But  every  momtng  they  woke  us  up 
at  6  a.m.  and  by  0:30  a.m.  we  aU  had  to  be 
out  of  the  bedroom  and  Into  the  other  room. 
They  locked  the  bedroom  door  at  6:30  ajn. 
BO  you  cant  go  back  Into  it  until  night.  All 
day  the  38  of  us  sat  In  the  one  room.  They 
had  tables  and  chairs  and  that's  oil.  Tou 
can't  really  call  It  a  "room"  because,  you 
know,  It  was  more  like  a  cage.  It  looked  like 
a  cage  with  wire  mesh  walls  and  you  couldn't 
get  near  any  windows  at  any  time  because 
they  were  high  and  separated  by  a  catwalk, 
for  Mourlty. 
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There  was  nothing  btit  chalrt  and  tables. 
You  Jtist  dt  there  all  day  long.  There  was 
no  privacy  at  all.  There  were  open  toilets 
right  there,  with  just  a  little  curtain. 

You  have  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  sit 
at  tbe  tables,  and  you  almost  go  crosy  Just 
Bitting  there.  They've  got  books  but  they're 
mostly.  I  dont  know,  from  about  1030. 
Religious  novels  and  things  Uke  that.  Ko- 
body  up  there  reads  at  all.  Maybe  you  write  a 
letter  or  you  have  a  newspaper. 

WZLO   TtUALXB    SCKEAMIMO 

There  were  Just  too  many  people  In  too 
close  quartsrs  and  that  caused  tension  and 
a  lot  of  fights. 

Tbe  fights  there  are  reaUy  unbeUevable. 
You  will  be  sitting  there  and  oU  of  a  sudden 
you'd  hear  crash,  bang,  and  when  you  turn 
around  you  see  one  girl  hitting  another  one 
with  a  chair  or  a  pitcher.  And  some  of  those 
girls,  you  know,  are  pretty  strong  and  rough. 
And  then  It  would  be  mass  hysteria,  a  bunch 
of  wUd  females  screaming.  They  said  It  was 
worse  on  the  men's  floor  below  and  at  the 
workhouse — they  had  stabblngs  and  things 
like  that. 

And  there's  stealing.  It's  JaU  money  and 
that's  the  only  kind  of  money  you  are  al- 
lowed to  have.  It's  made  of  plastic  and  you 
can  use  it  once  a  day  when  they  come  up 
to  the  cage  with  things  like  toothpaste. 

Some  of  those  women  have  been  m  Jails 
or  prisons  aU  their  lives.  They  started  when 
they  were  teenagers,  and  some  of  them  dont 
know  anything  else.  Some  of  them  are  really 
weird  and  It  looked  like  seme  of  them  should 
be  in  mental  hospitals.  It  was  unbelievable. 
People  kicking  the  habit  all  around  you.  and 
other  people  Just  Ignoring  It  because  they  are 
so  used  to  It  because  they  have  been  In  JaU 
befoK. 

TCaftlBLT    LONELT 

I  guess  really  the  worst  part  about  being 
In  JaU  for  me  was  how  I  felt  terribly  lonely 
and  all  alone  In  the  world,  although  sur- 
rounded by  constant  noise  and  strange  peo- 
ple. I  Just  can't  describe  tbe  feeUng  and 
when  I  try  to  think  back  about  It.  It  Just 
seems  Uke  It  was  another  world,  but  I  can't 
forget  It  because  they  could  put  me  In  the 
penitentiary  for  years  If  I  violate  my 
probation. 

At  first  I  cried  most  of  the  time.  You're 
so  lost.  You're  completely  uprooted  and,  you 
know,  you  are  in  such  a  strange  environ- 
ment. You  haven  t  got  anything  in  conunon 
with  anyone  else  In  there  and  you  don't 
even  have  your  own  clothes  or  anything. 
For  tbe  first  three  months  I  used  to  Just  sit 
and  cry — It  eeemed  like  all  day  and  most  of 
the  night.  Just  totaUy  lost. 

Then  after  the  first  few  weeks  you  get 
kind  of  resentful  like  "What  do  they  think 
they're  doing,  putting  me  in  here". 

During  my  six  months  in  Jail,  the  only 
time  I  had  any  contact  at  all  with  the  regu- 
lar world  was  every  Thursday,  for  a  few  min- 
utes, when  my  mother  came  to  visit  me. 
She  was  the  only  visitor  I  ever  bod  because 
you  are  not  allowed  to  have  any  -visitors  ex- 
cept a  parent  or  brother  or  sister. 

And  those  weren't  really  what  you  would 
call  viaita.  I  could  hardly  aee  her  because 
prisoners  are  not  aUowed  outside  of  the 
cage,  and  visitors  naturally  are  not  aUowed 
in.  So  you  could  only  see  her  through  this 
little  glass  plate  that's  In  the  wire  screen 
wall  and  there  was  a  tiny  wood  grill  that 
you  try  to  talk  through.  You  can  t  see  your 
visitor  very  well  through  aU  that,  and  there 
is  no  privacy. 

I   WAS   ETSTCaiCAL 

The  first  few  Thuradaya  when  my  mother 
came  to  visit  I  kept  screaming  "get  me  out 
of  here".  I  was  hysterical  and  I  was  so  scared 
I  was  shaking.  The  other  women  prisoners 
Just  laughed  or  Ignored  me.  like  they  saw  the 
same  thing  before. 

When  my  mother  aaw  me  like  that  the 
first  few  weeks,  she  cried.  I  guesa  it  reaUy 
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hurt  ber  to  see  me  In  JaU.  and  It  uaed  to 
breftk  ber  up  when  I  scre«iued  and  begged 
her  to  get  me  out.  But  she  knew  she  couldn't 
do  It  because  &he  knew  I  would  slop  town 
and  bust  my  bond  and  then  I  oould  get  sent 
off  to  a  penlteatlary  for  a  long  time. 

The  saddest  case  In  JaU  was  a  pregnant 
gtrl  who  ras  T^  months  and  she  was  kick- 
ing a  habit.  She  had  been  on  methadone  be- 
cause of  heroin  addiction.  Her  husband  was 
downstairs  in  the  men's  part  of  the  jail,  a 
habitual  criminal,  being  sent  away  for  eight 
years.  And  here  she  Is,  stuck  In  City  JaU, 
waiting  to  finish  a  90-day  sentence  for  some- 
thing, and  her  baby  was  due  In  a  month 
or  two.  and  she  Is  kicku^g  a  habit.  I  got  out 
before  she  was  due.  bo  I  don't  know  what 
happened  to  her. 

CKJkZ^MAS   IN   JAU. 

The  saddest  day  for  me  during  my  six 
months  In  JaU  was  Christmas  Day  last  year. 
What  happened  on  Christmas?  Nothing. 
That's  what  made  tt  so  sad. 

You  knew  it  was  Christmas— because  you 
had  a  calendar  on  the  waU  and  there  were 
new^>apers.  And  also  you  could  hear  the 
special  church  bells  from  a  lew  blocks  away 
at  some  church  downtown. 

But  in  om  little  cage,  there  was  no  party, 
no  nothing. 

Oh  yeah,  they  did  give  us  each  something 
for  Christmas — an  apple. 

It  was  really  depresatng,  you  know. 

We  used  to  have  three  meals  c  day  but  on 
hoUdara  and  Sundays  we  only  bad  two  meals, 
because  the  people  who  worked  In  the 
kitchen  had  a  shorter  shift  on  Sundays  and 
holidays. 

Some  of  the  girls  In  JaU  with  me  said  there 
were  bugs  and  roaches  In  other  Jails  they'd 
been  In.  and  they  said  they  used  to  And  hair 
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green  thing.  They're  oJd,  and  some  of  them 
are  almost  worn  out  and  they  haT«  holes  in 
them  and  usuaUy  they  hang  down  to  the 
floor. 

And  any  boy  with  long  hair  who  gets  Into      "wuat  a»  »««  rtrMr,„->--  .«^   t  ^      - 

JaU.  he  better  be  ready  to  fight.  Sometlmea      i,»?«,J^Jf,^,'*,?'°*'     ^^^  ^  remember  i 
we  used  to  even  hear^t  at^nlght.  we^«     S  h^ds'^  *  "^  ****  something  with 

on  the  sixth  floor,  and  the  men  were  on  the         -  -  ""'"° 
flf  tb  and  below. 
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BLOOD   AU.   OVn   UX 

Well  anyway  about  that  time  my  mother 
came  Into  my  room  and  she  almost  fainted 
from  seeing  blood  all  over  n».  She  screamed 
"What  are  you  doing?"  and  " 
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A  boy  with  long  hair  who  goes  to  any  JaU 
Is  probably  going  to  be  ai  fights  or  have  a 
lot  of  trouble.  Most  men  In  JaU  are  either 
hardened  crinunals  or  at  least  they  are  rough 
characters  and  tough.  A  long-hair  boy  wlU 
come  In  and  they  wUl  say  or  thtiik  Instantly 
"Oh,  Isn't  he  pretty!"  And  there  are  homo- 
sexual attempts  in  jaUs  all  over  the  country. 


Most  parents  Just  can't  bring  themselves 
to  believe  that  things  are  happening  to 
"their"  chUd.  A  needle  is  Just  something  that 
Is  Jtist  not  supposed  to  be  In  upper  mlddJe 
class  homes.  I  know  parents  who  have  a 
mlUlon  dollars,  and  their  son  is  carrying  s 
little  kit  around.  It's  pretty  strange. 

I  used  to  get  violent  once  In  a  while. 
LUe  one  time  I  destroyed  all  the  furniture 
In  my  room.  That's  the  way  It  was,  I  would 
go    up   and    down    on    an    emotional   scale 


I  knew  a  boy  who  was  In  a  JaU  when  I  was 
home  and  he  had  long  blond  hair  and  he 
wrote  me  a  letter  that  said  "I'm  really  hav- 
ing some  problems  here  from  the  older  men. 
They  haven't  done  anything  yet,  but  It's 
really  getting  heavy.  They  do  everything 
but  write  me  mash  notes".  Long  blond  hair, 
you  know,  like  they  were  "Just  crazy  about 
him".  In  city  JaU  where  I  was,  so  far  as  1 
know,  the  guards  didnt  allow  anything  bad 
to  really  happen,  but  I've  heard  that  it  can 
happen  anyplace. 

As  I  look  back.  I  guess  the  way  that  drugs 
put  me  Into  JoU  was.  when  I  flrst  got  Into 
speed,  and  then  stayed  on  It,  I  didn't  want 
to  stop  because  I  would  be  sruITerlug  from 
severe  lethargy  where  you  feel  llkj  you  cant 
move  or  you  can't  do  this  and  you  can't  do 
that  without  speed  so  you  want  to  keep  get- 
ting high,  so  you  have  to  ke<ep  getting  the 

,  ^ .„  ^^^  ^„^      drugs  some  way.  And  on  the  streets  aroimd 

and  stuff  like  that  In  the  food  but  I  didn't     ^'  ^"^  "  ™°"^   '^^^^  '  guess,  speed  is 

.^ .    _  .     ..  getting  more  dangerous  because  you  never 

know  what  you're  really  getting.  So  you  want 


The  old-timers  get  the  "hippie  bo>-8"  and     Like  one  day  I  would  have  a  terrible  temnw 
thev  try  to  "make  hinm*  a.iHe  m.»  of  *»,. —      and  I  would  Just  destroy  things,  like  I  wo^ 

throw  things  around  and  cut  up  things  and 
beat  on  things  with  a  hammer.  Other  days 
I  would  Just  sit  In  mv  room  and  rrv 


see  anything  that  bad  here. 

BEANS,    BEANS,   BHANS 

The  food  is  all  pretty  bad  compared  to 
what  you  are  used  to  at  home  or  even  school 
It's  alwsys  the  same  and  It's  pretty  watered 
down.  They're  on  a  small  budget.  They  con- 
stantly gave  us  some  sort  of  beans,  at  least 
once  every  day.  lute  baked  beans,  lima  beans, 
buttw  beans,  red  beans,  black-eyed-peaa' 
barbeque  beans,  bean  soup.  chUe  beans. 

The  coffee  is  black,  no  cream,  no  sugar. 
They  never  serve  milk.  You  could  buy  mUk 
when  the  commissary  comes  up  once  a  day 
If  you  have  enough  money,  but  you  can't 
buy  sugar. 

There  Isn't  any  hot  water  In  the  sinks 
The  omy  hot  water  is  in  the  shower.  There 
was  no  privacy  in  the  shower  except  it  had 
a  sort  of  curtain  Uke  the  toUets. 

One  thing  that  kids  or  anybody  who's 
never  been  in  jail  don't  seem  to  realize  la 
the  fact  that  you  can  never  go  outside 
You're  up  on  the  sixth  floor  of  the  City  JaU 
and  you're  not  going  off  the  sixth  floor' 
piere'B  no   »^y.  You   never  go  out.  That's 


to  get  the  speed  from  drugstores,  and  that's 
how  you  get  Into  the  forged  prescription  bit. 
and  that's  what  put  me  In  JaU. 

Some  kids  weren't  even  that  lucky,  they 
did  get  speed  on  the  streets  or  from  pushers 
who  don't  care,  and  that's  where  it's  getting 
more  and  more  dangerous.  A  lot  of  street 
dope  nowadays  Is  cut  with  dangerous  things 
and  some  of  them  can  klU  you  or  wreck  you. 

BLOOD-POISONING 

Like  plain  baking  soda.  It  burns  your  veins 
out.  I  had  a  friend  that  had  to  have  aU 
the  main  veins  In  his  arm  removed  because 
somebody  sold  him  speed  cut  with  some- 
thing and  he  shot  It,  He  woke  up  one  morn- 
ing and  he  looked  at  his  arm  and  it  was  aU 
red  streaks  and  yellow  and  purple.  They  took 
him  to  the  hospiui  and  It  was  blood-poison- 
ing and  they  thought  they  would  have  to 
amputate  his  arm  to  save  his  Ufe.  but  they 
were  lucky  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  cut 
out  the  main  veins  In  hu  arm.  He  lost  his 
Job  because  he  can't  work  because  he  can't 


would  Just  sit  In  my  room  and  cry. 

STKPPBNWOUP 

Once  I  was  absolutely  convinced  that 
Johnny  who  was  with  Steppenwolf  at  that 
time,  was  downstairs  in  our  hoiue.  He  was 
their  lead  guitar  on  their  flrst  two  records. 
1  woke  up  my  mother  and  I  accused  her  of 
hiding  Johnny  someplace  In  the  house.  I  wss 
reaUy  out  of  It. 

I  know  a  lot  of  speed  freaks  who  have 
turned  on  to  Junk,  heroin.  Some  of  them  left 
the  city  because  they  couldn't  find  any  "good 
heroin"  here.  And  I  know  a  couple  of  n- 
year-old  kids  now  that  are  always  asking  me 
"Do  you  know  where  I  can  cop  any  heroQi?" 
People  don't  reallise  it,  but  that's  going  to 
be  the  big  thing.  Heroin.  You  can  only  do 
speed  so  long  and  then  you  get  burned  out. 
Your  emotional  thing  Is  kaput,  you  cant  taks 
It  any  more.  Like  It  must  have  been  at  lean 
two  months  after  I  stopped  doing  speed 
before  I  could  turn  the  lights  out  at  night 
and  sleep  In  a  dark  room.  Because  speed 
makes  you  so  paranoid  and  you  see  such  ugly 
things  on  speed  that  when  the  lights  are  out 
you  get  scared.  A  friend  of  mine  who  wsi 
afi — when  he  flrst  stopped  doing  speed  I 
used  to  have  to  walk  with  him  on  dark 
streets,  and  he's  a  big  man,  six  feet  two,  but 
he  was  paranoid. 

He  is  doing  heroin  now.  With  heroin  you 
keep  getting  higher.  It's  a  constant  rush, 
which  Is  usuaUy  the  big  thing  in  shooting  any 
kind  of  dope.  I  know  some  kids  around  St. 
Louis  who  are  starting  to  shoot  herion  and 
they  say  "Wow  this  Is  really  nice"  but  they 
have  never  been  into  places  where  they  have 
seen  people  kicking  the  habit,  like  I  saw  them 
In  City  Jail  where  they  used  to  have  buckeu 
by  their  bed  to  throw  up  In.  and  I  used  to 
help  take  blankets  off  other  beds  and  pile 
them  on  the  Junkies  but  they  were  atiU  frees- 
ing  cold  and  miserable  than  you  ever  saw 
anybody  In  your  life. 
But  that  is  the   real   thing   that  people 


for  security.  There's  Just  people   and  mMoJ      '^J'^^  ''i??^  ^71  ^y™°«-  ««  *»«  *  boy      around  St.  Louis  are  going  to  have  to  watch 
rh.  vi«H  «/ . /^  _r.   P*"-  '°°  mosuy      from  U.  City  High  School  and  he  lived  nn      out  for.  Their  kirfa  r.»  wiin<*  t«  ^m^  H«.n« 


the  kind  of  people  you  dont  want  to  be  with. 

TBBa  SmSLXNEa 

And  they  are  aU  'recruiting"  for  their 
sidelines.  The  hustlers  want  to  teach  you 
how  to  ba  a  hustler  and  the  shoplifters  want 
to  teach  you  how  to  shoplift  and  the  pushers 
want  to  teach  you  how  to  deal.  I  must  have 
gotten  more  "contacts"  in  City  JaU  than  I 
did  In  two  years  on  the  street. 

Some  girl  kept  Ulilng  to  me  about  bur- 
glarizing. She  wanted  me  to  be  a  burglar 
uith  her  when  we  got  out. 

When  you  go  into  JaU.  if  you  were  used 
to  being  tampered  around  home  lite  by  your 
mother— forget  U.  Nobody  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  you  or  what  you  want. 

And  there  is  lesbianism  in  JaUs,  and  that 
causes  more  fights. 

And  you're  not  aUowed  to  have  yoxip  own 
clothing   at   »U.   You   Just   wear  thla  Uttl« 


City  High  School  and  he  lived  on 
Delmar. 

I  guess  Instead  of  talking  about  other 
people  1  should  tell  you  how  I  cut  myself  up. 

I  was  Bitting  at  home  and  I  looked  down  at 
my  leg  and  I  saw  a  little  animal  stick  Its  head 
out  from  under  my  skin.  I  was  reaUy  hallu- 
cinating and  this  animal  looked  so  horrible 
that  I  got  to  chopping  at  with  a  cuticle 
clippers  and  I  cut  through  aU  the  layers  of 
my  skin  until  I  cut  the  main  nerve  and  then 
I  stopped  because  it  was  like  suddenly  stick- 
ing your  flnger  in  an  electric  light  socket, 
only  It  was  more  painful,  and  that  was  the 
omy  thing  that  stopped  me.  It  was  so  much 
of  a  shock  and  there  was  so  much  blood  all 
over  me  that  I  panicked  and  I  thought  I 
was  starting  to  die. 

When  you  hallucinate  on  acid  you  sort  of 
know  you're  haUucInatlng.  But  here  I  was 
shooting  all  thU  speed  and  thinking  I 
didn't  feel  it. 


out  for.  Their  kids  are  going  to  start  d(4ng 
heroin  because  you  can  do  ^eed  or  acid  for 
only  so  long,  then  it  starts  getting  ugly  and 
it's  no  fun  anymore.  You  get  emotionally 
burned  out. 

HAKO  TO   **—^*ra 

I  don't  know  wha«  it  la.  I've  been  through 
it  and  It  Is  stUl  hard  to  describe,  whether  It's 
psychologica:  or  mental,  you  Just  can't  take 
It  anymore  on  Just  acid  or  speed.  You  start 
to  get  off  and  aU  you  get  Is  mad  and  upset 
and,  you  know,  and  so  what  are  you  going 
to  do?  You  want  to  keep  shooting,  so  you 
want  to  shoot  something  that  calms  you 
down  and  makes  you  feel  better,  and  there 
seems  to  be  easier  connections  now  Uian 
there  was  a  couple  of  years  ago  for  heroin. 

When  you  first  do  heroin  It  makes  you  feel 
kind  of  healthy,  or  at  least  you  thmk  you 
are.  At  first  you  dont  have  any  bad  sym- 
toms,  untU  you  flnaUy  do  get  strung  out.  I 
know  a  boy  who  lives  In  Ladue  who  la  doing 
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beroln  now.  I  also  know  an  18-year-old  boy 
irbo  was  supposed  to  start  Washington  V. 
tbts  year,  but  he's  so  strung  out  and  hung 
op  that  he  coiUdn't. 

All  my  teeth  are  bad.  from  speed.  Speed 
lettles  In  your  gums  a  lot  of  the  time.  Some- 
times your  cheeks  are  sunken  in.  Last  month 
I  saw  a  kid  I  used  to  know  and  now  all  his 
teeth  are  black,  every  one  of  them,  from 
need. 

That  time  I  went  to  JaU.  when  I  got  there 
they  thought  I  was  a  JuvenUe.  you  know,  a 
UtUe  girl,  because  I  was  so  skinny.  aU  skin 
^d  bones  because  I  had  lost  30  pounds  so  I 
had  to  wear  little  girl's  clothes.  It's  no  Sxm 
to  be  m  that  kind  of  physical  condition. 

NO    "PSJIACH" 

I  haven't  said  anything  yet  about  mari- 
juana, which  most  kids  caU  grass  or  pot  or 
v«ed,  because  the  publisher  of  Prom  Maga- 
line  said  he  wouldnt  let  me  "preach"  or  put 
down  grass  in  this  story.  He  said  I  could 
only  wriu  my  personal  experience  or  my 
personal  observations  of  my  friends*  experi- 
ences. 

So  I  won't  express  any  "opinion"  about 
"Does  grass  lead  to  harder  drugs,  or  can  kids 
start  on  grass  and  Just  stay  on  grass  and  not 
uythlng  else?" 

But  there  la  one  "personal  experience" 
which  I  observed  about  grass  and  which  1 
don't  think  anytx>dy  else  has  written  about, 
m  any  of  these  Prom  stories,  so  I  wUl. 

It's  about  a  friend  of  mine  named  Eddie 
who  has  been  on  grass  for  three  years  and  he's 
never  done  any  other  drugs  to  any  extent — 
he  tried  them,  but  be  never  cared  for  them, 
to  he  Just  stayed  on  grass. 

IF   EDDIK   STOPS    SMOKING 

He  smokes  grass  every  day  and  If  he  stops 
It.  he  gets  irritable  and  has  trmper  tantrums. 
So  he  Just  keeps  on  smoking  grass,  and  like 
he  says.  It  keeps  him  really  calm  and  tran- 
quil and  peaceful.  He  gets  so  "calm"  he  falls 
down  in  the  street,  but  If  he  quits  smoking 
It,  all  of  a  sudden  he  becomes  a  bunch  of 
nerves,  and  at  the  slightest  noise,  be  Jumps. 

I  checked  it  out  with  a  friend  of  mine 
who  Is  4  medical  student  He  showed  me  a 
doctors'  magazine  which  had  a  story  about 
"weed  psychosis'"  in  India  and  Lebanon  where 
people  have  been  smoking  grass  and  hash  for 
years  and  they  have  a  common  condition 
which  they  call  'weed  psychosis".  The  doc- 
tors In  India  are  studying  It  now  and  they 
report  that  some  people's  minds  and  person- 
alities are  affected  by  it  If  they  stay  on  It 
long  enough.  It  is  not  hablt-formlng  In  the 
physical  sense  of  the  word.  They  say  they 
get  a  mental  dependence  nn  It,  you  know, 
psychological  or  emotional  dependence.  Like 
"I  can't  go  out  tonight  without  blowing  some 
grass,  I'm  too  nervous".  That's  what  Eddie 
goes  through  aU  the  time. 

The  only  time  I  know  of  that  It  was  ever 
a  big  problem  In  this  country  was  a  year  or 
two  ago.  right  after  they  made  that  big  fuss 
at  the  Mexican  border,  and  that  kept  a  lot 
of  grass  from  coming  into  this  country  from 
Mexico,  so  they  were  really  short  on  good 
grass  in  some  places,  and  that's  when  some 
people  found  out  they  suddenly  didn't  have 
enough  and  they  had  that  sort  of  problem. 
•■weed  psychosis" 

Anyway,  ""weed  psychosis"  is  much  more 
common  in  India  because,  you  know,  they've 
been  smoking  it  there  for  a  long  time.  The 
story  I  read  from  the  doctor  in  India  said 
thst  emotionally  it  seems  to  do  things  to 
you  when  you  stop  smoking  it  if  you  have 
been  on  it  a  long  time.  He  said  a  lot  of  them 
became  "emotionally  unstable". 

I  don't  expect  many  St.  Louis  kids  to  be- 
lieve that,  because  they  probably  never  read 
any^^reports  from  India,  and  they  probably 
don't  have  any  older  friends  or  parents  who 
have  been  blowing  grass  for  many  years. 

That's  really  all  I  know  about  grass,  ex- 
cept the  common  things  that  everybody 
knows. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  suppose  some  kids  or  even  some  parents 
might  say  "WeU  what's  wrong  with  staying 
tranqulllzed  all  the  time?"  Well,  if  you  can 
l>e  suj-e  you  will  have  a  lifetime  supply  of 
grass,  and  If  you  dont  mind  the  thought  of 
being  "tranqulllzed"  all  your  life.  I  guess 
that's  your  privilege — but  who  wants  to  have 
that  dependence,  you  know. 

Sooner  or  later  m  the  United  SUtes  you 
are  going  to  run  into  the  problem.  Like  my 
friend  Eddie  with  his  "weed  psychosis".  He 
is  so  'tranqulllzed"  now  he  can't  even  work, 
except  to  sell  dope. 

Even  when  more  people  hear  about  "weed 
psychosis"  it  probably  wont  change  their 
habits  because  people  always  say,  you  know. 
"It  wont  happen  to  me".  Yeah,  right,  "It 
cant  happen  here",  like  Frank  Zappa  says. 

WeU,  there  isn't  much  more  I  can  write, 
and  I  wasnt  even  supposed  to  write  this 
much.  But  there  la  one  more  thing  I  want 
to  say.  It's  sort  of  obvious,  but  some  kids 
don't  seem  to  be  aware  of  tt  twcause  It  hasnt 
happened  to  them  or  anybody  they  know 
personally. 

"8U8PICIOM" 

I  mean  that  in  St.  Louis  and  I  guess  most 
other  cities  they've  got  this  new  thing,  like 
The  Task  Porce.  that  goes  city  and  county 
and  everywhere  and  they've  got  the  Metro- 
poliun  PoUce  and  youte  not  going  to  be 
able  to  outrun  them.  And  you're  going  to  see 
for  yourself,  like  I  did.  how  policemen  and 
the  courts  aren't  too  sympathetic  to  dopers 
and  pushers.  Even  if  your  stuff  "belongs  to 
somebody  else"  or  even  if  they  only  pick  you 
up  on  "suspicion". 

I  thought  I  wouldn't  get  caught— like 
"JaU"  used  to  be  in  my  mind  like  a  far-flung 
thing  that  couldnt  possibly  happen  to  me. 

But  It  did.  And  suddenly  there  I  was  in  jatl 
with  those  gray  walls  and  the  graffiti  and  the 
locks  on  the  doors  and  getting  finger-printed 
and  the  matrons  searching  me  and  the  whole 
bit.  And  you  could  cry  all  you  wane,  and  you 
probably  wUl.  and  they  couldn't  care  leas. 
They  are  getting  very  hard-nosed  and  they 
are  getting  more  efSclent  all  the  time  by  us- 
ing every  modem  Idea  to  track  down  dope 
and  dopers  before  they  hurt  themselves  or 
somebody  else. 

Excuse  me  If  that  sounded  Uke  "preacb- 
mg".  I  Just  meant  It  like,  you  know.  Just  tell- 
ing you  about  my  "personal  experience"  of 
6  months  in  jail. 

I  don't  think  you  would  Uke  it. 

Not  even  a  little. 

WHAT  I  Saw  in  Vittnam 
(By  Tom  McOowan) 

(NoTC. — After  grade  school  in  Ferguson  at 
St.  John  And  James,  Tom  McOowan  went 
to  C.B.C.  for  three  years,  then  transferred  to 
Clayton  High  School,  where  he  graduated  in 
June,  1966.  At  Clayton  his  special  interests 
were  Journalism,  debating  and  dramatics.  He 
entered  St.  Louis  University  as  a  freshman 
but,  half-way  during  his  freshman  year.  "I 
started  doing  drugs  and  I  got  strung  out  and 
I  couldn't  study  so  I  quit  college".  lAter  Tom 
was  drafted  and  was  in  the  Army  in  Vietnam 
untU  January.  1070.  Now  a  sophomore  at 
Forest  Park  Community  College.  Tom  is  ac- 
tive in  Veterans  For  Peace  and  also  In  the 
Student  Forum,  which  brings  speakers  to 
the  coUege  campus.  His  favorite  pastime  la 
music,  especially  acid  rock  and  blues.) 

When  you're  a  teenager,  you're  superln- 
secure,  tmd  acid  can  really  blow  your  brains, 
because  It's  a  mind  drug  that  goes  into  the 
inner  head  and  it  exaggerates  your  subcon- 
scious and  it  blows  up  your  problems  and  it 
can  make  you  panic.  In  other  words,  it  can 
blast  your  bead  right  into  a  psycho  wmid. 
That's  what  somebody  tcdd  me  In  high 
achool,  and  I  soon  found  out  they  were 
right. 

My  flrst  trip  was  a  wUd  one.  It  was  when  I 
was  a  freshman  in  coUege.  I  was  16  but  mo«k 
of  the  guya  I  bummed  with  around  town 
were  <4der  and  more  "experlenoad".  I  gueei  I 
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was  really  naive  about  drugs.  I  didn't  know 
much,  and  I  cared  less. 

MY    FIKST   TRIP 

One  day  some  guy  turned  my  roomsnate  on. 
I  thought  it  was  Just  Ulte  another  kind  of 
drunk.  The  next  week  the  "friend"  offered  to 
turn  me  on  for  6  bucks.  I  expected  to  Just  get 
super-drunk.  It  was  my  first  trip  and  I 
rushed  for  four  straight  hours.  Wow!  It  hit 
my  mind  so  hard  I  thought  I  was  losing  my 
head.  It  exaggerated  my  problems  so  big  I 
started  to  panic.  I  thought  I  could  feel  the 
electrons  shooting  around  in  my  head  at  su- 
per-speed until  I  almost  freaked  out  com- 
pletely. LuckUy  there  were  people  there  in 
the  room  who  knew  from  experience  how  to 
relate  to  me,  bo  that  helped  a  UtUe. 

Teenagers  just  are  not  mature  enough  to 
be  able  to  handle  acid.  Anyway,  now  I 
wouldn't  touch  a  tab  of  add  with  a  10-foot 
pole  any  more,  because  like  somebody  wrote 
in  Prom  last  month,  and  it's  true,  most  acid 
today  Is  cut  with  strychnine  or  speed,  and 
It's  getting  worse  on  the  street  all  the  time, 
and  you  Just  don't  know  what  you're  getting 
any  more. 

Speed  isn't  any  better.  And  that's  my  un- 
derstatement of  the  year,  ^eed  made  my 
metatwllsm  rise  and  it  made  my  heart  pound 
four  times  faster.  I  know  a  guy.  Joe.  he  got 
a  collapsed  lung  and  a  heart  murmur  from 
speed,  and  the  doctor  says  that  one  more 
shot  wiU  kUl  him. 

HIT   BT    A   CAB 

My  friend  Harry  and  I  used  to  do  dope 
together  before  he  split  to  California.  He 
weighed  160  pounds  then,  but  he  has  been 
speeding  and  now  be  Is  down  to  93  pounds. 
His  old  friends  don't  recognize  him  any 
more.  HU  wife  was  stoned  and  got  hit  by  a 
car  and  broke  a  couple  of  bones  and  was  In 
the  hospital  a  long  time.  They  hate  each 
other  now  and  it's  mostly  because  their  lives 
have  been  screwed  up  by  speed. 

My  own  first  hit  of  speed  was  when  I 
spent  all  night  In  a  rock  quarry  with  some 
kids.  I  dropped  two  orange  wedges  (add  and 
STP)  and  I  tripped  all  night  long.  At  4:30 
ajn.  I  did  my  flrst  hit  of  speed,  ^eed  gives 
you  a  super  sense  of  security  at  flrst  while 
you  are  rushing,  but  when  you  come  down 
you  get  really  p.iranold.  I  suddenly  thought  I 
was  being  surrounded  by  pigs  and  I  started 
"cUmblng  up"  In  the  rock  quarry  but  I 
acluaUy  fell  off  the  ledge  and  landed  30 
feet  below.  I  couldn't  walk,  partly  from 
physical  hurt  but  mostly  from  paranoia  and 
panic.  I  was  lucky  I  didnt  Und  on  ray  head. 

TOU'aX  A  "SPKKS  FBEAK" 

Heroin  is  a  physical  thing,  you  can't  get 
off.  because  you  are  physically  addicted. 
Speed  Is  a  mental  thing.  It  makee  you  a 
mental  cripple,  you  just  don't  care  about 
anything  else  except  dope.  You  Just  want 
another  hit  of  speed  and  then  you're  a 
"speed  fteak"  and  you  don't  want  to  get  off 
It.  You  don't  realixe  what  it's  doing  to  you. 
and  you  don't  even  csre  If  you  die.  A 
couple  of  the  kids  that  1  went  to  high  school 
with,  they  were  normal  healthy  guys,  and 
now  they  are  90-pound  wonders  .  .  .  you 
wonder  how  they  can  even  walk,  they  are  all 
skin  and  bones  and  they  look  horrible,  and 
you  can't  even  say  anything  to  them.  Ttxey 
know  it's  bad.  and  they  know  they  are 
wrecked,  but  they  dont  care.  When  they 
see  you.  they  dont  Just  say  "HP— They  say 
"Hi,  got  any  speed?".  Speed-freak  chicks  are 
even  worse  than  the  guya.  It's  even  harder 
to  get  a  gtrl  off  speed  than  a  guy.  so  she  Is 
always  hustling  and  shoplifting.  They  are 
never  hungry  and  they  dont  realise  It.  so 
they  Just  keep  wasting  away.  Their  arms 
are  full  of  holes  from  shooting,  and  most  of 
the  speed-frtaks  I  ever  knew  got  hepatitis 
(Uver  disease)  from  dirty  needles. 

HZ    rTt.i.»n   HTMSgLT 

Before  I  get  to  what  I  want  to  tell  you 
about  Vietnam,  I  want  to  sort  of  mention  my 
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goal  buddy  Ed  who  died.  It  was  from  his 
first  hit  of  Qcid.  Ed's  brother  had  moved  in 
with  some  other  freak.'i.  They  were  highly 
IDtelUgent  and  were  digging  a  lot  of  poetry 
and  the  Intellectual  thing.  Ed  waa  only  16 
and  the  other  guya  were  a  few  years  older, 

but  one  of  them  turned  hun  on  to  LSD 

hla  first  •eiperlence'.  He  stayed  high  for 
four  days  and  he  didn't  come  down— It  Just 
built  up  and  he  stayed  peaked  out  for  four 
days.  The  ac!d  Itself  may  have  worn  off 
but  bis  head  kept  him  up  there,  and  fiiully 
he  Just  couldn't  take  It  any  longer  Iwing 
that  stoned — and  he  killed  himaeU.  He  shot 
himself  In  the  chest  with  their  .22. 

But  the  main  thing  that  I  want  to  tell  yon 
about  Is  what  I  saw  In  Vietnam.  Mr.  Miller 
of  Prom  Magazine  told  me  "no  preaching, 
no  opinions.  Just  write  whatever  you  know, 
that  you  saw  with  your  own  eyes  In  Viet- 
nam". So  here  goes: 

I  was  In  the  Army  In  Vietnam  last  year 
My  outfit  waa  the  2Sth  Infantry  Division 
operating  around  Cu  Chi  and  also  around 
Dau  Tleng.  Our  batuilon  was  operating  In 
the  Jungles  and  near  a  big  rubber  planUtlon. 
The  first  time  the  North  Vietnamese  hit  us 
we  really  got  beat  up— we  lost  14  killed  and 
about  100  wounded.  1  waa  the  oldest  guy 
In  the  squad  who  was  not  hit.  so  suddenly 
1  became  the  Squad  Leader  By  the  time  the 
year  was  over.  I  wae  one  of  only  five  guys  o\it 
of  the  ISO  that  went  through  our  platoon 
that  didn't  get  killed  or  wounded. 

There  was  mud  up  to  your  knees  and 
you  sweated  In  temperatures  over  100*  dur- 
ing the  day  and  40*  at  night.  Tou  would  dig 
yourself  a  hole  and  crawl  m.  and  you  would 
sweat  cold  sweat  for  fear  of  a  mortar  round 
might  land  there  and  kui  you.  Real  bulleta 
don't  sotmd  like  you  hear  them  on  TV  shows. 
They  really  make  a  cracking  sound,  like  a 
tiny  sonic  boom. 

In  case  you  never  knew  It.  getting  shot  at 
Is  the  scariest  thing  in  the  whole  damn 
world.  You  hit  the  ground,  but  there's  noth- 
ing else  you  can  do— eioept  sweat,  and 
maybe  pray,  and  Just  be  totally  scared 
DaiTca  Of  virrNAM 
Drugs  to  Vietnam?  Of  course  there  iutj— 
aU  over  the  place.  But  there's  one  thing  that 

people  In  the  VS.  don't  seem  to  realize the 

Vietnamese  themselves  don't  smoke  pot.  Some 
Vietnamese  men  smoke  opium,  and  some  of 
their  women  eat  beetle  nut,  which  Is  a  mild 
narcotic  and  which  makes  their  teeth  and 
gums  turn  black. 

I  smoked  three  different  kinds  of  mari- 
juana while  1  was  In  Vietnam.  Plrst  there's 
Laotian  grass,  which  la  cl,  the  best.  Then 
there  Is  Cambodian  graaa.  which  Is  S2.  then 
Vietnamese  grass,  =3.  To  the  uninitiated 
there  really  Isn't  that  much  difference  be-' 
tween  the  three  and  ttey  are  all  ao  strongs 
It  can  knock  you  on  your  rear.  A  couple  of 
hits  and  you're  stoned.  A  couple  of  more 
hits  and  you're  really  stoned.  A  couple  of 
more  hlta  and  you  are  totally  zonked.  Men- 
tally you  really  feel  euphoria.  Tou  dont  give 
a  damn  what's  going  on,  friend  or  enemy 
Physically,  you  Just  can't  move.  Tour  orien- 
tation Is  off.  ycur  balance  Is  off. 
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and  calm  and  tranquil  and  peaceftU  and  all 
that  .  .  .  but  that'a  Just  another  way  of 
saying  that  when  you're  smoking  pot,  you 
get  so  relaxed  that  nothing  really  counu 
and  you  Just  don't  care  what  happens  to 
you— and  out  there  In  the  boonles  In  Viet- 
nam, that  can  be  fatal. 

Like  there  waa  thla  guy  and  he  was  out 
In  the  Jungle  on  foot  patrol,  and  he  was 

stoned  on  pot — and  now  he's  missing  a  leg 

the  leg  that  stepped  on  a  booby  trap,  be- 
cauie  he  "forgot "  to  watch  for  them. 

Then  I  had  a  buddy  named  Pred  from 
Dallas.  Texas,  and  he  was  out  there  and 
he  got  shot  at.  At  first  they  missed  him, 
but  he  waa  stoned  and  so  confused  that  he 
Just  stood  there— he  dldnt  hit  the  ground 
like  he  should  have— untU  he  was  shot  In 
the  stomach  and  that  knocked  him  down. 
Two  of  our  guys,  one  from  Kentticky  and 
one  from  Mlim<isota.  were  blowing  grass 
before  they  went  out  on  patrol.  They  got 
super-careless  and  walked  right  Into  our  own 
ambuah — a  mine  which  shoota  out  hundreds 
of  pellets.  The  pellets  blew  about  16  holes 
into  each  of  their  bodies — Kentucky  died 
on  the  spot.  Minnesota  was  still  alive  when 
we  pulled  him  In.  but  he  died  that  night. 

Once  I  swallowed  some  opium  pelleta.  They 
are  black  and  hard  like  licorice  and  you  don't 
feel  anything  until  like  the  neit  day  when 
they  finally  dissolve  In  your  stomach.  Well, 
the  day  after  I  swallowed  them  we  happened' 
to  be  In  a  huge  fire-fight  with  the  Viet  Cong 
and  all  of  a  sudden  I  felt  myself  getting  oil. 
and  I  was  running  in  the  fight  but  I  felt 
like  I  was  only  going  In  slow  motion,  and  I 
had  one  hell  of  a  time  handling  myself.  I 
thought  I  saw  bullets  coming  only  like  10 
miles  an  hour — at  me!  I  didnt  get  hit.  but 
that  waa  Just  dumb  luck. 

TIACXS  IN   Hia  AUI 

For  a  while  I  worked  out  of  Satgon  as  a 
security  guard,  riding  gun  Jeeps.  We  followed 
the  MP  patrola  to  defend  them.  We  found 
one  MP  dead  from  OD.'lng  heroin,  with 
tracks  in  his  arm. 

Then  there  waa  my  buddy  Qeorge  from 
Chicago.  This  la  one  I  will  never  forget  be- 
cause It  all  happened  right  In  front  of  my 
eyes.  Just  a  little  ways  off.  He  waa  stoned  on 
graas  and  so  he  forgot  to  set  the  timing  and 
the  head  space  on  his  50-caIlber  machine 
gun  and  that  caused  the  round  to  backfire 
and  it  blew  up  all  over  him  and  put  pieces 
of  shrapnel  Into  his  face  and  body  It  was 
awful. 

Then  there  was  Old  Mellow  Pete  from 
Brooklyn  He  was  riding  an  APC  (Armored 
Personnel  Carrier).  Be  hit  a  mine  and  was 
blown  off.  He  wasn't  really  hurt  but  he  got 
right  up  and.  because  he  was  atoned,  he 
walked  the  wrong  way.  right  toward  the 
enemy,  and  he  got  part  of  hla  face  ahot  off. 
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road  right  toward  the  Viet  Cong.  We  sent  > 
helicopter  to  look  for  him.  The  copter  fonna 
the  truck,  wrecked.  Three  days  later  we  ad 
vanced  and  went  through  that  area  and  n 
found  Buckwheat  dead,  naked,  cuts  all  o<» 
his  body,  and  his  throat  silt  aU  the  way  from 
ear  to  ear.  It  almost  made  me  vomit  w. 
found  out  that  after  Buckwheat  had  wreckad 
the  truck,  he  tried  to  steal  a  bicycle  froina 
gook  and  that's  when  the  North  VIetnameJ 
captured  him  and  tortured  him  before  t^ 
killed  him.  ' 

In  Saigon,  some  guya  turned  on  to  pot  lust 
in  defiance,  because  they  were  "against  w«- 
Then  pot  led  them  into  the  general  dons 
culture— the  pot  pushers  often  have  hS 
stuff  and  are  only  too  glad  to  sell  It  to  tou 
for  a  profit,  or  Just  to  turn  you  on  for  kicks 
On  the  atreeta  of  Saigon,  they'll  aeU  vou 
^yxhing    in    the    whole    wide    world-iSS 

Me?  Yeah,  I've  been  the  whole  route  and. 
»^ter  all  I've  seen,  drugs  don't  lust  bore  me 
they  scare  the  hell  out  of  me.  Teenanni' 
Including  me  when  I  waa  one,  have  to  beiuti' 
to  get  into  drugs.  Drugs  do  a  massive  assault 
on  your  head,  and  no  teenager  can  handle 
that,  because  your  head  Is  Just  developlng- 
and  It  stui  la,  even  when  youTe  older— bat 
especially  when  you're  young. 

Drugs  will  warp  your  peraonalltv,  because 
they  wui  change  you  In  ways  thatvou  cant 
control  and  don't  want,  and  youll  never  be 
yourself  again— I  mean,  not  really  yourself 
not  what  you  Intended  to  be.  and  not  what 
you  could-ve  been  and  should've  been 
You're  thinking  about  starting  Into  drugs? 
If  you  do  drugs,  you  win  know  a  lot  about 
drugs— and  nothing  about  anything  else 
And  you  will  stay  that  way. 
Tou  may  never  come  back. 
You   got   "big   problems"?   Who   doesn't' 
Everybody  does,  at  every  age  In  life.  You  lol 
problems    with    your    parents?    You    think 
you  re  the  only  one? 

You  got  problems?  Pace  them,  and  try  to 
solve  them.  If  you  cant  solve  them,  at  least 
maybe  you  can  aoften  them  a  little  by  talk- 
ing  them  over  with  somebody.  And  If  you 
can't  even  soften  them,  then  learn  to  live 
with  them,  like  everybody  else  does  Be  a 
man.  Don't  ducken  out,  or  you  won't  be 
worth  a  damn  to  youraeU  or  to  anybody 
else.  ever.  /-«•/ 


PRAGUE  DUNS  REFUGEE^*SBR0AD 
FOR  LEGAL  FEES  ON  DEFECTIONS 
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Even  the  medics — you  would  think  they 
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Heroin  la  available  in  drugstores  in  Viet- 
namese cities  and  towns.  It  all  haa  Prench 
or  Japanese  labels.  Vietnam  haa  no  such 
thing  as  a  Pood  and  Drug  Administration— 
the  dope  they  sell  you  in  drugatorea  could 
be  pure  dishwater  and  you  wouldn't  know 
It.  TUe  speed  and  acid  you  buy  on  the 
streets  Is  Just  plain  garbage— the  worst  In 
the  world.  There  was  one  Gl  who  ahot  what 
must  have  been  straight  rat  poison  We 
found  his  body  In  an  apartment  and  he  must 
nave  been  dead  for  several  days — I  had  to 
carry  him  out.  he  smelled  awful.  I  know 
of  several  guys  who  died  from  O.D.  (over- 
dose). 

You  can  say  thai  grass  makes  you  feel  good 


jv«    nwuiu    \uiuM,    bney 

would  know  better  from  studying  about 
medicine  and  drugs — but  there  waa  this 
medic  who  hit  up  on  morphine  in  a  bunker 
under  fire  in  Oau  TIeng.  The  area  was  over- 
run with  Viet  Cong.  The  bunker  was  hit  by 
a  RPO  (rocket-propelled  grenade)  and  three 
guya  In  the  bunker  were  hit.  One  guy  was 
dead  Instantly  but  the  other  two  lay  there 
wounded,  but  the  medic  was  like  he  Just 
didn't  care,  be  Just  sat  there  stoned.  You 
wouldn't  heUeve  thla.  but  It  was  our  guya 
and  I  know  It  happened— the  two  wounded 
guyii  were  laying  there  hurt  and  bleeding  and 
needing  help,  but  the  medic  Just  eat  there 
stoned  from  the  morphine — and  he  was  doing 
another  hit  when  the  Special  Porces  arrived 
at  the  bunker  and  found  him.  He  got  court- 
martialed  and  I  never  heard  any  more  about 
him. 

I  gotta  tell  you  about  Buckwheat,  that's 
what  everybody  called  him.  from  North  Caro- 
lina. He  waa  with  the  artillery  at  a  forward 
fire  base  and  ho  was  on  opium.  He  stole  a 
company  truck  and  mat  barraUng  down  the 
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or   VXROINXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
many  of  us  are  aware  of  the  1968  unrest 
In  Czechoslovakia.  I  suspect  that  many 
of  us  are  not  aware  of  the  shakedown 
that  is  occurln«  under  the  guise  of  judi- 
cial proceedings  directed  against 
refugees  who  fled  Czechoslovakia  after 
the  Soviet  invasion. 

For  that  reason.  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  the  following  article 
from  the  New  York  Times,  of  Decem- 
ber 16.  1970.  by  Tad  Szulc.  which  de- 
scribes a  warped  and  distorted  sense  of 
justice  as  well  as  the  mockery  that  Is 
made  of  due  process  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  The  extortion  and  the  black- 
mail resorted  to  In  this  new  form  of 
International  piracy  should  be  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion  In  every  international 
forum  concerned  with  human  rights. 
The  article  follows: 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Timea,  Dec.  16. 1070) 

PKACUC    DONB    RzrVOKBS    ABBOAD    FOB    LSOU. 

Pecs  on  Et^rccrioNS 
( By  Tkd  Szulc) 

Washingtok.  December  is. — Majiy  Czecb- 
oAlovak  refugees  In  the  United  StAtes.  Cana- 
dft  uid  Western  Europe,  who  fled  tbelr  coun- 
try after  the  Soviet-led  invasloD  In  1968,  &re 
being  advised  from  Prague  that  the;  fi»ce 
criminal  proceedings  for  "Illegal"  presence 
abroad. 

Letters  from  "legal  advisory  centers"  In 
Prague  also  Inform  them  that  they  must 
make  a  "down  payment"  In  foreign  cur- 
rency within  five  days  to  assure  their  "legal 
defense,"  or  the  fees  will  be  collected  from 
the  refugees"  "nearest  relatives"  In  Czecho- 
ilorakla. 

The  payments  range  from  about  $70  to 
1100.  and  are  to  be  credited  to  the  Prague 
rvglona]  lawyer's  union  at  an  official  Czech- 
osiovaK  bank. 

There  are  estimated  to  be  a.OOO  Czecho- 
slovak refugees  In  the  United  States.  12,000 
In  Canada  and  60.000  In  other  Western  coun- 
tries. 

United  States  oDclals  said  that  even  If  a 
relatively  small  number  of  the  refugees 
■greed  to  the  "down  payments"  and  later 
the  full  trial  costs,  the  money  would  repre- 
sent a  source  of  badly  needed  foreign  ex- 
change for  the  Czechoslovak  Government. 

State  Department  offlclala  said  they  had 
been  consulted  by  several  persons  who  have 
received  letters  from  Czechoslovakia.  The  of- 
ficials said  they  could  offer  no  assistance  or 
advice  since  the  matter  waa  between  a  for- 
eign Ouvernment  and  tta  nationals  abroad. 
^  Czechoslovak  citizens  here  and  elsewhere 
began  receiving  In  October  the  notifications 
of  action  pending  against  them.  On  Nov.  13, 
the  Prague  evening  newspaper  Vccerni  Praha 
reported  that  courts  were  dealing  with  "hun- 
dreds of  cases"  of  illegal  departures  and  lUe- 
gal  stays  abroad. 

The  letters  to  the  refugees  inform  them  that 
ondrr  the  provlslonn  qf  Section  109  of  the 
Czechoslovak  penal  code.  "Tou  can  be  tried 
in  absentia  and  may  be  sentenced  to  prison 
for  terms  of  six  months  to  five  years,  to  cor- 
rective measures  and  to  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty." 

Those  aiding  other  Czechoslovak  citizens  to 
leave  the  country  without  permission  are 
subject  to  prl-son  terms  of  from  3  to  10 
years.  A  virtual  ban  on  foreign  travel  was 
tmpo&ed  early  In  1069. 

In  most  caaes,  the  property  of  refugees. 
Including  apartments  and  vehicles,  has  al- 
ready been  confiscated  through  administra- 
tive procedures. 

A  Ifiiet  irons  the  "legal  advisory  centers." 
signed  by  Individual  lawyers,  tells  a  refugee 
that  "since  you  have  not  chosen  a  defense 
counsel,  I  have  been  nominated  to  represent 
you." 

A  letter  asks  a  refugee  ;;to  let  me  know  If 
any  circumstances  exist  which,  as  your  law- 
yer. I  could  use  for  your  defense  In  these 
proceedings.  Especially,  let  me  know  whether 
you  submitted  an  appeal  asking  for  permis- 
sion to  prolong  your  stay  abroad,  or  whether 
such  an  appeal  is  under  consideration  by 
the  authorities." 

The  letters  do  not  say  what  tbe  final  coet 
<tf  "legal  defense"  will  be.  but  It  Is  understood 
that  It  may  go  up  to  t140.  The  exact  number 
of  refugees  involved  was  not  known. 

Spokesmen  for  refugee  groups  here  and 
In  Canada  said  that  In  many  cases  the 
citizens  abroad  may  be  willing  to  pay  for 
"legal  defense"  to  avoid  financial  or  other 
rcpri^ls  against  relatives  at  home.  In  Cana- 
da, refugee  groups  have  advised  refugees 
not  to  reply  to  the  letter,  but  to  ask  Ca- 
nadian Oovemment  authorities  to  inter- 
cede with  the  Prague  Government. 
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NEW    RESIDENT    HAS    PRAISE   FOR 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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POLITICAL  OBSCENmr 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.\TIVES 

Monday.  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  from  that  paper  on  November  18, 
1970,  written  by  Dr.  Ricliard  K.  Curtis,  is 
certainly  worthy  of  inclusion  in  tlie  Rec- 
oRi).  No  one  can  accuse  Dr.  Curtis  of  be- 
ing  a  part  of  anyone's  public  relations 
firm;  he  has  merely  told  it  as  he  saw  it: 
PaoTEseos  Who  Moved  Pkok  Ohio  Gives 
Views  on  Ihdukapolis 
(By  Richard  Curtis,  Ph.  D.) 

In  th«  IBSO'a  Matthew  Arnold.  British  poet 
and  critic,  made  a  tour  of  this  country,  visit- 
ing numerotia  cities.  Most  of  these,  he  con- 
cluded, "are  so  unfinished;  they  are  like  a 
new  quarter  still  In  tbe  buUders'  hands." 
Life  In  America  had  "the  coital  defect:  at 
being  so  unlnte-estlng.  so  without  savour  and 
without  depth."  The  one  notable  excep- 
tion: Indianapolis. 

Unlike  Arnold,  I  am  a  native-born  Ameri- 
can, who  has  lived  In  a  number  of  large  dtles 
Including:  Worcester.  Memphis,  Providence. 
Chicago,  St.  Paul-Minneapolis,  and  Kansas 
City.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  the  four  months 
since  I  moved  my  family  here  from  Ohio  we 
have  been,  singularly  impressed  with  Indi- 
anapolis. 

I  wonder  If  those  who  caustically  refer  to 
It  as  "Naptown"  are  not  themselves  napping 
and  not  noting  many  of  the  extras  Indian- 
apolis has  golne  for  It : 

1.  It  Is  a  relatively  clean  city,  with  anti- 
pollution controls  apparently  enforced. 

3.  Numerous  four-lane  highways  connect 
the  hub  with  the  outer  belt  lines  permitting 
ua  to  move  rapidly  through  the  city. 

3.  Wherever  we  look  we  see  police  squad 
cars,  helping  to  maintain  law  and  order. 

4.  Far  from  deteriorating,  like  most  cities. 
the  downtown  Is  undergoing  a  metamor- 
phosis, with  a  skyline  to  vie  with  any  city. 

5.  The/  Uni-Gov  form  of  management,  a 
brilliant  pioneering  effort,  not  only  provides 
taxes  for  rehabUltatlng  the  inner  clt^,  but 

•remains  surprisingly  responsive  to  the  needs 
of  Individual  citizens.  Last  February  my  wife 
and  daughter,  on  a  visit  to  the  city,  were 
shopping  on  the  circle  when  they  were  Jostled 
by  several  youth,  apparently  Just  getting  out 
of  high  school.  I  noted  thla  in  a  letter  to 
the  paper,  and  In  a  day  or  so  received  a  letter 
of  apology  from  the  chief  of  police,  with  the 
assurance  that  additional  men  were  being 
stationed  there  at  that  time  to  prevent  re- 
currences. Again,  when  the  road  by  our  new 
home  fell  Into  disrepair  I  notified  the  street 
department  and  within  two  days  they  were 
out  to  fix  it. 

fl.  The  symphony  orchestra  and  the  new 
art  museum  are  just  a  few  of  the  cultural 
delights  of  the  city.  And  who  Is  to  overlook 
the  Pacers,  champions  of  the  ABA  last  year? 

7.  Higher  education  is  being  consolidated 
with  the  new  TUPUI.  making  for  what  should 
be  an  excellent  public  university,  with  all  of 
the  attendant  benefits  this  can  confer  on  a 
growing  dty. 

8.  Most  Important,  there  is  a  genuine 
warmth  of  friendship  and  concern  among 
the  people  of  Indianapolis.  Neighbors  and 
colleagues  alike,  as  well  as  members  of  vari- 
ous churches  we  have  visited,  bave  all  con- 
tributed to  tbe  feeling  we  have  that  this  is. 
even  after  90  years,  a  city  on  the  move. 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

DP   UtSSOtTRI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  BOLUNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing column  by  John  Roche,  On  Politi- 
cal Obscenity,  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Sunday  Advertiser  of  November  29: 

On     POt-mCAL     OSSCEHITT 

(By  John  Roche) 

Though  I  donated  three  years  of  my  Uf« 
to  the  Army  of  the  United  States.  I  was  never 
a  model  soldier.  Tbe  problem  was  that  I  wai 
born  with  a  caustic  wit  <  known  to  first  ser- 
geants as  a  "wise  xxxxxx"),  a  flash  temper, 
and  atJsolutely  no  taste  for  witless  routine. 
This  combination  made  my  life  somewhat 
lively  iKJth  for  me  and  my  long-suffering 
commanding  ofllcers  until  a  smart  colonel 
worked  out  a  modus  vlvendl:  I  did  all  of  his 
work  and  he  protected  me  from  the  courts- 
martial  that  were  Invariably  looming  soma* 
where  in  the  background.  It  was  a  good  po- 
litical arrangement:  When  he  got  his  eaglaa. 
be  even  had  me  promoted  to  staff  sergeant. 

1  put  this  In  the  record  Just  to  make  It 
clear  that  the  operation  of  the  United  States 
Army  In  World  War  II  never  impressed  me 
with  Its  efficiency,  and  with  sufficient  encour- 
agement there  are  stories  j  can  tell  that  might 
lead  one  to  think  that  Japanese  war  bonds 
were  not  as  big  &  risk  as  Is  often  supposed. 
None  of  my  stories,  however,  can  hold  a 
candle  to  those  narrated  by  Edmund  Love  in 
his  neglected  Utile  classic,  "War  Is  a  Private 
Affair,"  so  1  wlU  pass  on  to  the  point  of  this 
reminiscence:  that  I  doubt  if  anybody  ever 
matched  my  record  as  an  anti-mllitarlst. 

Yet  last  week  I  got  up  and  walked  out  of 
a  movie.  "Catch  22,"  feeling  a  strong  need  to 
find  a  bathroom  and  retch — and  an  equally 
strong  compulsion  to  find  the  producer  and 
break  his  jaw.  Never  having  read  the  book.  I 
went  to  the  show  anticipating  a  "humorous" 
satire  on  the  Air  Force's  role  In  Italy  during 
World  War  IL  1  wiU  never  know  bow  tbe 
movie  ended,  but  by  my  standards  It  was 
rapidly  movmg  toward  a  triumph  of  political 
olMcenliy. 

Indeed,  fully  recognising  that  Z  am  some- 
thing of  an  Ideological  nut.  I  found  this  film 
far  more  obscene  than  any  of  the  sUly  sex 
stuff— "I  Am  Swedish"  (boring),  "The 
Dykes  of  Copenhagen,"  etc. — because  It  took 
the  worst  tragedy  that  has  ever  hit  mankind, 
tbe  war  against  Nazi  Germany,  and  turned 
It  into  an  episode  from  "The  Godfather."  It 
was  Just  a  racket. 

The  audience,  largely  composed  of  teen- 
agers and  people  of  college  cge.  seemed  to 
think  the  whole  bit  wr-a  hilarious.  The  Luft- 
waffe and  the  15th  Air  Force  as  components 
m  a  criminal  syndicate  1  What  a  great  idea) 
They  were  practically  rolling  in  the  aisles. 
And  as  t  looked  at  ihem  and  listened  to  their 
giggles  wuie  the  establishment  took  aniother 
one  in  the  chops,  1  went  into  a  alow  bum. 

High  school  and  college  friends  of  mine 
went  off  to  fight  In  what  Winston  CburctUll 
miscalled  "the  soft  undertKlly"  of  Pestung 
Buropa.  A  good  dosen  of  them  are  atUi  there 
in  the  nolUtary  cemeteries  outside  of  Monte 
Cassino,  Salerno,  and  Anzlo.  I  emerged  intact 
from  my  unherolc  war — they  bave  been  dead 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  And  they  fought  and 
died  to  help  destroy  a  monstrous  brand  of 
totalitarianism — not  as  "soldiers"  in  a  Mafia 
family  war. 

No  sense  of  humor,  Roche?  Well,  maybe  ao. 
But  I'm  glad  I  left  when  I  did.  The  way  that 
"satire"  was  shaping  up,  the  final  scene 
might  well  have  shown  that  Auschwitz  was 
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]u»t  an  advertmng  venture  eponeored  by  «n 
enterprUIng  gu  company.  And  I  mlgbt  weU 
be  In  Jail  for  felonious  aasault. 


JAMES  A.  PARLEY 


HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHT 

op  NEW  Toaic 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPKESENTAnVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker.  James  A.  Parley  predicts  that 
the  Democratic  Party  will  recapture  the 
White  House  in  1972.  Ordinarily,  a  state- 
ment of  this  sort  would  be  overlooked. 
But  James  A.  Parley  Is  no  ordinary  man. 
as  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  well  aware.  He  Is 
Mr.  Democrat  and  has  had  his  finger  on 
the  political  pulsebeat  of  the  Democratic 
Party  and  the  Nation  for  half  a  century. 
When  Mr.  Parley  speaks,  people  sit  up 
and  listen.  That  is  Ernest  Cuneo  with  Mr 
Parley.  In  it.  Mr.  Parley  calls  the  shots 
as  he  sees  them,  poking  here,  Jabbing 
there,  but  predicting  a  bright  future  for 
loyal  party  workers.  I  Insert  in  the 
Record,  the  following  article  by  Mr. 
Cuneo  which  appeared  recently  in  the 
Paterson  News. 

IFrom   the   Paterson    (N.J.i    News,    Dec     8 
1B70I 
Fa«i.iy  Raps  thx  New  Lift 
(By  Ernest  Cuneo) 
WssHiNOTON.— Bested  from  hU  conspicu- 
ous absence  as  a  vigorous  campaigner  In  the 
recent     New     York     election,     pink-cheeked 
James    A     Parley,    Mr.    Democrat    himself, 
sniffed  like  a  war  horse  scenting  the  battle- 
breeze  of  1972.  -My  labors  thu  fall  were  not 
strenuous."  he  drily  observed  "since  I  lim- 
ited my  endeavors  to  candidates  who  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  ticket  for  mayor   In 
1M9." 

Wben  man  bites  dog.  that's  news;  when 
Jamea  A.  Parley  criticizes  Democrato.  tbafs 
bigger  news. 

"I  felt,  and  I  feel,"  he  continued,  "that 
those  who  are  of  limited  loyalty  to  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  when  they  are  not  candidates, 
have  small  call  on  party  loyalty  when  they 
themselves  demand  Its  support  when  they 
are  aspirants." 

"I  was  happy  to  Inform  them  of  thU  when 
they  made  Inquiry  after  I  went  to  Europe 
before  the  prlmarlea  last  June."  he  said,  and 
It  was  apparent  that  he  was  very  happy  In- 
deed  to  convey  this  Information  to  the  sud- 
pUcants.  ' 

"I  predict,"  said  the  famous  predictor 
"that  the  Democratic  Party  will  elect  Its  can- 
didate In  1972.  I  predict  this  because  the 
Democrauc  Party  is  rapidly  retmltlng.  The 
noisy  New  Left  has  discovered  that  It  does 
not  speak  for  the  rank-and-aie  Democrats. 
They  are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  mis- 
taken the  waves  on  the  surface  for  the  deep 
1932.  a  most  distinguished  governor,  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination  and  a  man  of  pres- 
idential timbre.  Gov.  Albert  Bltchle  of  Mary- 
land, received  one  of  the  greatest  personal 
ovations  It  has  ever  been  my  good  forttme 
to  witness. 

"Standing  by  him  on  the  balcony,  I  was 
proud  of  the  way  my  party  registers  Its  ap- 
proval of  men  of  worth  In  Its  ranks,"  the  sage 
twinkled,  "and  I  was  glad  to  agree  with  the 
governor  that  the  enthusiasm  was  as  spon- 
taneous as  It  was   boundless. 

■However,  when  Oovernor  Ritchie  asked  me 
my  opinion  on  bis  nomination.  I  frankly 
told  him  that  It  was  a  pity  tliat  he  did 
not  have  the  votes  to  go  with  the  ovation 
since  I  had  already  tied  them  up  for  my 
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candidate.  Oor.  Ftaaklln  D.  BoOMsvlt  of  New 
York. 

"Now.  of  course,  fellows  like  Senators  Har- 
old Hughes  of  Iowa,  Oeorge  McOovern  of 
South  Dakota,  and  Eugene  McCarthy  of  MUi- 
nesota,  put  on  quite  a  noisy  roadshow,  but 
when  It  comes  down  to  actual  votes,  they 
have  no  real  national  foundation  In  the 
party.  But  unlike  Governor  Ritchie  and  other 
Democratic  regulars,  they  were  unwilling  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  party  in  1988 

"Along  with  Sen.  Edward  Kennedy.  Cali- 
fornia's Jesse  Dnruh  and  a  few  of  the  profes- 
sionals masquerading  as  Democrats,  such  as 
John  Kenneth  Oalbralth  and  his  associates, 
they  succeeded  In  splitting  the  Democratic 
Party  enough  In  August  to  defeat  the  Hum- 
phrey-Muskle  Ucket  In  November.  The  Amer- 
ican people.  In  general,  and  the  regular 
Democratic  Party  members  In  particular,  re- 
sent these  rule-or-ruln  tactics. 

"Jesse  CTnnili  was  defeated  by  Gov.  Donald 
Reagan,  but  he  actually  lost  hla  1970  elec- 
tion at  Chicago  In  1988.  By  the  same  token, 
the  Reform  Democrats  and  the  Liberal  Party 
In  New  York  lost  the  1970  election  to  Oov, 
Nelson  Rockefeller  when  they  refused  to  sup- 
port the  Democratic  nominee  for  mayor  of 
New  Tork  City  In  19«9" 

Tactful  pressure  elicited  that  the  urbane 
prophet  reserved  his  penetrating  snort  (and 
he  has  one  of  the  most  famed  snorts  In 
American  political  for  the  presidential  can- 
didacy of  Mayor  John  V.  UQdsay. 

•'Can  you  imagine  the  party  of  Prealdents 
Wilson.  Roosevelt.  Truman,  Kennedy  and 
Johnson  giving  lu  nomination  to  a  Repub- 
lican reject  who  failed  to  win  his  own  party 
primary  In  19S9,  after  four  years  In  office? 
Can  you  imagine  the  Democratic  Party  glv- 
Ing  Its  presidential  nomination  to  a  Sepub- 
Ucan  castoff  at  City  Hall? 

'"Why."  said  the  Grassy  Point  Giant,  an- 
swering bis  own  question,  "nobody  but  the 
City  Hall  syncophante  could  drum  up  such 
a  preposterous  Idea.  The  mayor  Is  a  victim 
of  the  heady  Incense  auppUed  by  the  small 
claque  he  finds  it  necessary  to  surround  him- 
self with," 

Besides."  beamed  the  most  loyal  of  the 
DemocraU.  Tor  1972.  the  Democrats,  as  usual, 
have  developed  a  whole  forest  of  presidential 
timber.'  Parley's  face  glowed  with  the  satis- 
faction of  a  dedicated  conservationist  rap- 
turously gazing  at  a  vast  expanse  of  towering 
timber.  "I  could  name  a  dozen,"  he  boomed 
"all  Democrats.  Like  Senators  Ed  Muskle  and 
Henry  Scoop'  Jackson.  Those  two  stand  out 
like  giant  redwoods.'' 

Regarding  their  chsnces  of  being  elected 
In  1972.  said  Big  Jim:  'As  President  Truman 
said  to  me  In  1948,  'When  the  American  people 
realize  what's  going  on.  they  are  going  to  kick 
the  Democrats  back  Into  office.'  The  Demo- 
crats are  going  to  receive  a  swift  kick  In  the 
pants  which  will  send  them  flying  Into  the 
White  House  In  1972.  It  could  be  phrased 
with  more  polish.  I  suppose,  but  1  prefer 
the  facts  unvamlabed." 

The  former  Democratic  national  chairman 
beamed,  the  perfect  picture  of  a  man  con- 
fident of  a  switt  beatific  kick  In  the  pants 
Suddenly  his  huge  trim  82-yearH3ld  figure 
sprang  from  his  chair.  "Want  to  walk  with 
me? "  he  asked  briskly. 

"No,  I  don't,"  was  the  answer.  'Tou  walk 
too  fast." 
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young  man  from  Maryland,  was  fcHjed 
recently  in  Vietnam.  I  should  liketo 
honor  his  memory  by  including  the  fol- 
lowing article  in  the  Ricoao. 
Sttvaa  SpaiMO  Nok-Com  Killid  nt  Acnoa 

The  Army  announced  today  that  a  ser- 
geant from  Silver  Spring  was  killed  In  Vlei" 
nam  yesterday. 

The  soldier  was  Identified  as  staff  Set. 
Donald  L.  Golden,  whose  wife.  Mrs  Kim  HJ 
Golden,  lives  in  the  1900  block  Rosema™ 
HUls  Drive  In  Silver  Spring.  ' 

The  Pentagon  said  Sergeant  Golden  hsd 
been  killed  In  action. 


CRASH   EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 
POR  RETURNINO  VETERANS 

HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   PKNMSrLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21.  1970 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mayor 
James  H  J.  Tate  convened  a  special  task 
force  which  met  with  him  in  Philadelphia 
on  Friday.  December  18.  1970.  to  develop 
a  crash  employment  program  for  return- 
ing veterans. 

Attending  the  conference  were  S  W 
Melldosian.  director  of  the  Veterans"  Ad- 
ministration  Center  in  Philadelphia:  Ter- 
rell Whitsitt.  regional  manpower  a(imln- 
istrator.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor- 
Charles  P.  Connolly,  district  manager 
Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service' 
Joseph  Dolan.  area  supervisor.  Depart^ 
ment  of  Labor's  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Tralniiu;  Milton  Sharon  re- 
gional  director  of  the  Federal  Civil  Serv- 
ice Office:  plus  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers  of  the  Philadelphia  Veterans  Advi- 
sory Commission, 

At  the  same  time.  Mayor  Tate  deplored 
the  action  of  President  Nixon  in  vetoing 
a  bill  which  would  have  provided  "tre- 
mendous help"  in  alleviating  the  NaUon's 
growing  unemployment  problem. 

We  are  launching  this  veterans  employ- 
ment program  because  of  the  need,  and  we 
expect  to  work  closely  with  the  national  Jobs 
for  Veterans  program  which  Is  being  orga- 
nized under  White  House  auspices. 

Mayor  Tate  said; 

We  have  a  special  obligation  to  the  more 
than  one  million  servicemen  and  women  who 
complete  their  military  service  each  year  and 
return  to  civilian  life,  most  of  them  seeking 
to  enter  the  civilian  labor  market. 

Accordingly,  it  is  all  the  more  regrettable 
that  the  President  has  seen  fit  to  veto  tbe 
•9.3  blUlon  manpower  blU  which  would  hsve 
been  tremendously  helpful  In  alleviating  the 
unemployment  not  only  of  veterans  but  of 
many  civilians  throughout  our  economy 


SILVER  SPRINO  NON-COM  imj.im 
IN  ACTION 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or   UABTUIND 

IN  THE  HOnsE  OP  REPRESSNTATrVES 

Monday,  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker 

S.  Sgt.  Donald  J.  Golden,  a  courageous 


TTie  mayor  stated  that  Jobs  for  return- 
ing veterans  will  be  given  the  highest 
priority,  and  he  announced  that  the  task 
force  will  formulate  an  immediate  action 
program  to  supplement  existing  activi- 
ties already  in  effect  by  the  various  agen- 
cies represented  at  the  meet'ng. 

Once  we  have  defined  our  action  pro- 
gram, we  will  call  upon  all  elements  of 
the  employer  community  in  the  Phila- 
delphia area  to  make  the  strongest  pos- 
sible commitment  to  assist  us  in  finding 
meaningful  job  opportunities  for  our  re- 
turning veterans,  he  sa'd. 


-N 
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The  Philadelphia  Veterans  Advisory 
Commission  chairman  is  Casper  J. 
Knight,  and  the  other  commission  mem- 
bers are  Francis  J.  Lederer,  Stanley 
Lewandowski,  Leon  Goldberg.  Peter 
Oalante.  councilman  Edward  Cantor,  and 
councilman  Thomas  Mcintosh,  The  exec- 
utive director  of  the  commission  Is  Wil- 
liam Gormley. 
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And  the  interest  is  now  514  percent — 
when  held  to  maturity  of  5  years  and  10 
months — when  the  half  percent  is  added 
as  a  tionus  for  your  prudence. 

The  security  of  the  economy,  local. 
State,  Nation,  is  of  one  increasing  pur- 
pose, the  welfare  of  each  and  every  citi- 
zen. So.  I  urge  the  people  of  my  great 
State  of  Virginia  to  initiate  their  own  re- 
newal of  thrift;  I  encourage  them  to  buy 
and  hold  VS.  savings  bonds. 


RENEWAL  OF  THRIFT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnclNiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Speaker,  history  hangs,  has  always  bung 
on  the  most  delicate  of  threads — like 
Caesar  and  the  Ides  of  March;  the 
Greeks  bearing  gifts  to  the  Trojans; 
Italy  and  the  "Rlsorgimento"  or  new 
arising. 

It  was  the  rebirth  or  renewal  of  life, 
youth,  vigor,  zest  which  the  Renaissance 
returned  to  man.  With  it  came  un- 
heralded promise  of  giant  strides  in  hu- 
man progress  yet  to  come — like  the  in- 
vention of  printing  and  the  discovery  of 
America. 

I  like  to  look  ahead  and  believe  that  we 
are  poised  on  a  new  perimeter  of  great 
discovery.  Perliaps  we  should  more 
rightly  call  it  rediscovery. 

We  are  going  to  learn  anew  what  it 
takes  to  work  together,  to  achieve  to- 
gether— for  the  good  of  the  common 
cause;  for  rights  of  the  individual, 

America  won  Its  freedom,  fought  for 
its  right  to  survive,  scaled  the  piimacle  of 
world  progress — now  faces  up  to  chal- 
lenges to  its  conscience  and  convictions. 
Together,  we  are  indivtsibly  concerned 
with  the  future,  since  there  is  where  we 
will  spend  the  rest  of  our  lives.  Together, 
we  must  gather  and  stand  firm  for  the 
good  ttiat  has  made  us  great.  Together, 
we  must  rally  and  attack  the  bad  that 
wants  to  divide,  to  downgrade,  to  destroy. 
And  what  of  the  future  to  which  we 
are  committed  and  our  stamina  to  sur- 
vive It?  Finances  are  a  factor — yours, 
mine,  the  Nation's.  We  must  save,  if 
we  are  to  have.  We  must  have,  if  we  are 
to  exist.  The  word  is  savings. 

We  can  save  best  for  and  live  best  in 
the  future,  when  we  leam  the  happy 
habit  of  putting  something  away  for  a 
later  day  via  U,S.  savings  bonds — the  sta- 
ble, safe,  sure,  sensible  way  to  save. 

You  can  buy  them  conveniently 
through  the  payroll  plan,  where  you 
work;  the  bond-a-month  plan,  where  you 
bank.  And,  where  we  work  and  bank,  we 
must  come  together  with  a  union  of 
thoughts  and  deeds  that  echo  the  desires 
and  needs  of  our  respective  communi- 
ties of  interest. 

Of  course,  there  Is  no  better  together- 
ness than  the  old-fashioned  congregation 
of  thrift.  As  we  save,  so  do  we  pave  the 
future  with  the  best  Intentions  of  secu- 
tlty — our  own.  the  fajnlly.  the  Nation. 

No  one  ever  gets  back  one  penny  less 
than  the  amount  that  he  puts  into  U.S.< 
savings  bonds.  Where  else  can  you  find 
that  kind  of  guarantee,  with  interest? 


DONT  WORRY  ABOUT  YOUTH 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTiday,  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Lansing.  HI..  Journal  consistently  em- 
phasizes the  positive  development  in  the 
communities  it  serves.  It  is  In  this  spirit 
that  this  pubUcation  in  a  front-page 
editorial  Thursday,  December  17.  com- 
mented on  the  essay  of  Steven  Mara  of 
Lansing  and  the  essay  which  be  had 
submitted  in  the  VFW  Voice  of  Democ- 
racy Contest. 

I  insert  in  the  Rkcord.  at  this  point, 
the  article  and  Steven's  essay: 

Don't   Wobht    About  Youth 
(By  Jame*  Alvord) 

Stevea  Marz  Is  a  young  man  with  a  big 
future.  He  is  a  member  of  a  vast  portion  of 
today's  youth  th&t  you  don't  hear  too  much 
about  nowadays. 

A  t7-year  old  senior  at  Marian  CatboUc. 
Steve  is  a  NaUonal  Merit  Honor  Scholar, 
ranked  12th  In  his  graduating  class  of  more 
than  300.  He  Uvea  with  his  perents  at  1T736 
Roy  St.  in  Lansing.  It's  a  pretty  proud 
houKhoId  lately,  as  Steve  Just  won  a  160 
Saving  Bond  In  a  VFW  Voice  of  Democracy 
Contest  at  Marian. 

At  this  point,  Steve  plana  to  become  an 
English  teacher  and  1b  considering  Valpa- 
ralso,  Michigan  State  and  Northern  IlUnols 
for  his  future  education. 

VTOtn  here.  Steve  will  present  his  essay 
In  a  district  contest,  followed  hopefully  by 
slate  and  then  national  competition. 

Steve's  essay,  reprinted  reflects  a  solid  un- 
derstanding of  what  this  country  of  ours  Is 
au  about.  Read  U  ...  we  are  never  too  old 
to  learn. 

Freedom,  Ouk  Heritaoe 

"In  America"  is  a  song  from  the  musical 
West  Side  Story.  Its  lyrics  t«n  the  audience 
that  America  is  the  land  of  opportunity,  that 
only  In  America  can  people  really  be  free 
Oh.  how  true  are  those  words! 

How  many  countries  allow  all  citizens  to 
voice  their  opinions?  In  how  many  countries 
does  the  average  family  own  Its  own  home, 
two  cars,  and  several  appliances? 

In  America,  underground  newspapers  like 
The  Seed  can  flourish,  suffering  no  govern- 
ment censorship.  What  censorship  the  other 
media  undergoes  is  not  politic,  but  only  cen- 
sorship of  that  which  Is  In  bad  taste — vio- 
lence and  obscenity.  American  electlona  are 
truly  free,  with  several  different  parties 
running  their  candidates.  Could  the  SDS,  tbe 
John  Birch  Society,  the  NAACP.  and  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  all  exist  in  the  same  city  any- 
where else  In  the  world? 

Most  people  do  not  seem  to  realize  the 
great  freedom  Americans  possess.  Ask  the 
bra-bumlng,  screaming  women's  liberation 
militant  if  she  feels  that  ahe  Is  free.  Or  ask 
the  long-haired  radical  tossing  molotov  cock- 
tails  Into  courtrooms. 
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They  have  bad  this  freedom  banded  to 
tbem  with  no  labor  on  their  part.  They  don't 
have  CO  suffer  to  Iceep  tbelr  freedom  as  their 
ancestors  did  to  win  It. 

Imagine  an  SDS  member  aboard  a  ship 
bearing  PllgrUns  to  the  New  World.  He  is  tbe 
one  cursing  t>ecause  there  is  no  food,  or 
because  the  woman  next  to  blm  Is  violently 
retching  after  eating  a  raw  rat  for  her  dinner. 

Or  picture  a  women's  liberation  leader  as 
a  Pilgrim  woman.  She  Is  ihe  one  who  cries 
at  the  sight  of  tbe  barren  land,  who  runs 
screaming  from  the  friendly  Indians,  who 
can't  take  the  lack  of  luxuries. 

Can  you  see  these  two  in  the  Civil  War? 
He  Is  the  soldier  who  runs  from  battle  and 
she  Is  the  nurse  who  can't  st&nd  tbe  sight 
of  blood.  He  Is  tbe  slave  who  doesnt  work 
when  he  Is  set  free,  who  won't  even  try  to 
be  a  free  man.  She  is  the  woman  who  breaks 
down  at  the  sight  of  her  burned  down  plan- 
tation. 

In  both  World  Wars,  he  Is  the  deserter,  the 
coward  who  tired  of  trenches,  bloodshed,  and 
gunfire.  She  Is  the  woman  back  home  who 
kills  herself  when  she  learns  tliat  her  hus- 
band has  been  shot  down,  leaving  her  alone 
with  two  small  children  and  no  money. 

Tea,  I  can  Just  imagine  these  two  fighting 
to  maintain  our  freedom,  or  going  on  when 
all  appears  hopeless.  Yet  they  are  the  ones 
who  now  shout  for  more  freedom. 

They  can't  realize  that  It  is  our  heritage 
and  our  duty  not  to  belittle  what  Is 
left  to  us  In  a  sacred  trust  -ind  we  must  fight 
to  maintain  it.  not  in  draft-dodging  and 
bomb -thro  wing,  not  In  bra-burning  and 
nsimc-calUng.  We  of  America  have  too  much 
to  lose  to  juat  throw  it  away  on  the  whim 
of  a  radical.  The  heritage  of  freedom  pre- 
sented to  us  by  our  ancentors  la  the  most 
unique  in  this  world. 


THE    GREAT   SPY    SCARE 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
lead   editorial    from    the   December   21. 
1970  Indianapolis  Star  puts  a  recent  mat- 
ter into  much-needed  perspective. 
The  Obxat  Spt  Scasb 

Reports  of  spying  by  United  States  military 
Intelligence  agencies  on  politicians,  church 
figures,  commentators,  reporters,  lawyers  and 
other  civilians  have  brought  widespread  reac- 
tions  of  Indignation. 

But  there  Is  no  validity  whatever  to  the 
claim  there  ts  "no  place  in  a  free  society**  for 
domestic  Intelligence  operations  to  detect 
subversion  that  could  impair  or  destroy  O.S. 
military  organizations.  There  decidedly  Is  a 
place  for  such  operations  In  a  free  society — 
if  that  society  is  to  remain  free. 

A  strong  case  can  be  made  against  having 
domestic  .■surveillance  of  this  type  conducted 
by  the  military  branches  themselves.  Such 
information  gathering  should  be  directed  by 
a  civilian  agency.  In  our  opinion  st  should  be 
In  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Accordingly  we  hope  that  Preal- 
dent  Richard  M.  Nixon,  as  cotnmander-ln- 
chlef.  orders  the  armed  forces  to  cease  and 
desist  from  domestic  Investigation  of 
civilians. 

At  the  ssme  time,  we  hope  that  the  hue 
and  cry  raised  over  military  intelligence  aur- 
velllance  of  civilians  does  not  blind  Intel- 
ligent and  responsible  Americans  to  the  need 
for  maintaining  a  highly  effective  operation 
for  countering  subversion  against  the  n.S. 
armed  forces. 

Tbe  dismantling  of  tbe  U.S.  military  estab- 
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Usbment  by  any  means  available  l8  an  avowed 
goal  of  International  Communist  organisa- 
tions and  their  fronts  and  fellow-traveler 
groups  In  the  U.S.  Since  enactment  of  the 
Internal  Security  Act  of  1950  these  groups 
have  waged  unceasing  assaults  on  that  act. 
on  all  VJ3.  security  Investigative  committees 
and  agencies,  and  all  state  and  municipal 
antt-subverslve   laws  and   agencies. 

The  current  furor  over  domestic  spying  by 
the  military  should  not  be  allowed  to  play 
Into  the  hands  of  forces  genuinely  intent  on 
destroying    the    T7.S. 


REPORT  THAT  SHOCKED  NATION 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKl 

or   NEW   TOOK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTidaji,  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  DOLSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  one  of  the 
^reat  flafcos  of  my  time  was  the  Presi- 
dential CommL-ision  that  went  astray  re- 
cently, the  President's  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography. 

Last  Friday,  I  sponsored  a  House  reso- 
lution to  denounce  the  Commission's  re- 
port. That  is  the  least  that  we  can  do  in 
order  to  assure  that  none  adopts  the 
mistaken  impression  that  the  report  has 
validity  In  law. 

At  the  time  the  Commission  report  was 
issued  earlier,  I  submitted  for  the  Rzcoro 
the  text  of  the  excellent  minority  report. 
I  also  sponsored  appropriate  legislation 
to  carry  out  :\  major  recommendation  of 
the  minority:  The  putting  Into  law  of  a 
clear  definition  of  obscenity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  member  of  the  Cora- 
mission.  Charles  H.  Keating,  Jr..  who 
concurred  in  the  minority  report,  has 
written  his  views  for  the  January  1971 
issue  of  the  Reader's  Digest.  Mr.  Keating 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VMGEB  UFBAL  OF  ALL  LAWS 

Incredibly,  three  years  and  t2  million  later 
a  majority  (12  ol  the  18  membeta)  or  the 
Commission  recommended  repealing  aU  laws 
that  restrict  obscene  materials  from  adults, 
and  that  even  children  be  permitted  all  but 
pictorial  pornography.  In  the  sweeping  words 

of   last  September's   majority   report:    "The  .,     . „    .„„   „  ^^,„ 

Comml.i9lon   does  not   believe  that   a  saffl-  Poll    found   that   85   percent  lavor  touihli 

dent  social  justmcatlon  eilits  for  the  re-  antl-smut  laws  '^ 

tentlon  or  enactment  of  broad  legislation         3.  The  Commiision  unduly  rushed  tn-o  «. 

prohlbltUig  the  consensual  distribution  ol  fnal  report.  Originally,  a  number  of    •Uch 

seiuai  materials   to   adults  "    For   many  of  nical  reports"   (studies  prepared  by  theM 

us    who    have    been    battling    smut,    theM  staff  members  plus  some  82  outside  scieims. 

words  are  no  less  than  a  Magna  Carta  fcr  contractors)    were  to  be  oonsldered  hi-  r^^ 

pornographers.  panels   drawn   from   the    18  commlss  oni^ 

To  understand  how  such  a  travesty  could  The  panels  were.  In  turn,  to  submit  th« 

"""^f.'^li*.!?"?  5""'.  '■»".»'  "»  maXoup  reports  to  the  fuU  commlEa:on  for  nnal^. 


December  22,  1970 

But  the  pDll«t«r«  had  asked  what  peool. 
thought  were  "the  two  or  ihree  most  wrloiis 
problems  facing  the  couatry  today"  Mat. 
urally,  moat  people  gave  such  answers  u 
"war,"  "racial  conflict"  and  "law  and  oT 
der."  In  contrast,  a  1968  Harris  Poll  showa 
that  78  percent  of  Americans  want  porm. 
grapblc  literature  outlawed,   and  a  Oaliup 


of  the  Commission  and  at  the  often  bizarre 
manner  In  which  the  panel  went  about  Its 
task. 

In  January  1988.  President  Johnson  named 
William  B.  Lockhan,  dean  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Law  School,  chairman  of  the 
Commission.  Dean  Lockhan's  statements 
over  the  years  opposing  antl-obecenlty  laws 
clearly  showed  his  permissive  approach  to 
pornography.  The  body  of  the  Commission 
was  made  up  largely  of  persons  with  no  law 
enforcement  or  legal  background  In  the  ob- 
scenity field.  (All  original  members  were 
appointed  by  President  Johnson.  I  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Nixon  to  replace  a 
member  who  resigned.) 

PROCEotntes  sax  ctrzo 

As  the  months  passed.  Incompetence  and 
bias  became  apparent.  Consider  these  pro- 
cedures: 

1.  The  Commiision  conducted  meaning- 
less  tez  experiments  o/  Questionable  ethical 
nature.  Some  14  testa  were  conducted  to 
determine  individuals'  sexual  response  to 
various  types  of  erotic  material.  At  Can- 
ada's University  of  Waterloo,  the  Commis- 
sion had  &6  male  students  view  a  series  or 
slides  selected  for  "their  pornographic 
value."  Elecuodes  wired  to  the  studenu' 
necks,  angers  and  heads  measured  their 
arousal.  At  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, a  group  of  young  men  were  paid  8100 


ommendatlons.  But  not  all  70  of  the  reports 
Tor  wiuch  the  Commission  forked  out  the 
greater  part  of  Its  »2-mUllon  budget  were 
completed  In  time  to  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
the  i>anel  reporu.  That  was  bad  enough-  but 
then  The  full  Commission  went  ahead  with 
IM  recommendations  be/ore  the  four  panals 
were  able  to  submit  IJielr  final  reports 

Moreover,  various  technical  studies  wei« 
actuaUy  kept  from  me  and  other  conuUa. 
sloners.  despite  repeoted  requests.  I  was  able 
to  obtam  them— as  well  as  time  to  submit 
a  minority  report— only  by  resorting  to  a 
lawsuit  in  federal  court.  As  Sen.  John  Mc- 
Clellan  (D.,  Ark  )  said  later:  "Never  befoie 
Inthe  history  of  Congresslonally  created 
Presidential  commissions  have  constitutional 
rights  been  so  Uifringed  upon  that  s  com- 
mission member  was  compelled  to  seek  lu. 
dlcUl  relief."  ' 

oppoamoN 

The     Commission's        ,  __ 

sparked  forceful  opposition  In  WoshTiigtmu 
In  October,  the  Senate.  In  an  unprecedimteS 
action,  overwhelmingly  passed  a  resolullm 
sponsored  by  Senator  McClellan  speclflcallT 
repudiating  the  majority  report  on  tin 
grounds:  (1)  that  "the  findings  ana  recom- 
mendaUona  are  not  supported  by  the  evl- 
dence."'  and  (3)  that  "the  Commission  has 
not  compiled  with  the  mandates  of  Oon- 
gress."  And  President  Nixon,  having  evslu- 
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report     has    already 


is  a  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  attorney  who  has     each  to'spend  90  minutes  a  da^  for'thiee     Tted  \hl  repirt""e"Sd'  '1  MtiroriSSfv  ™11!^ 
appeared  as  amicus  curiae  In  the  prose-     *«'^  looking  at  stag  movies  and  porno-     ita  moraUy  bankrupt' condusions^d  major 


cutlon  of  numerou5  obscenity  cases. 

Following  Is  the  text  of  Mr,  Keating's 
article  in  the  EHgest: 

Tiw  Rxpoar  That  Shockxd  the  Natioh 
(By  Cbarlea  H.  K^ttng.  Jr.) 

(A  much-dlBtresGcd  member  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Obaoenity  and  Pornography  «x- 
amlncs  the  panel  maJorUy's  btzarre  proposal 
for  handling  the  pornography  problem.) 

At  a  Loa  Angeles  bar,  men  stare  Intently 
at  a  brlghUy  lighted  stage.  There  a  yoimg 
man  and  woman  dance  briefly,  disrobe,  then 
engage  In  sexual  Intercourse. 

A  woman  In  Putney.  Vt..  opens  her  rn».i-\  to 
discover  a  slick  brochure  advertising  "8-mm. 
color  flJma."  The  ad  has  ten  explicit  color 
photographs  of  naked  men  engaging  In 
homosexual  acts,  a  woman  entwined  with 
two  men,  and  naked  men  and  women  caress- 
ing each  other.  Each  film  Is  described  In  lurid 
language. 

Three  blocks  from  the  White  House,  a  13- 
yearnsld  boy  notices  a  grotip  of  men  peering 
at  a  window  display.  He  walks  over  to  a  store- 
front filled  with  magazines  depleting  male 
sex  organs  and  naked  women  with  their  legs 
spread  apart. 

These  scenes,  unheard  of  only  a  few  years 
ago.  are  now  commonplace  ezainptes  of  the 
ever -worsening  pornography  that  la  poison- 
ing our  society.  Recognizing  thla  peril,  Con- 
gress In  1967  established  the  Commission  on 
Obscenity  and  Pornography.  Its  task:  to 
study  the  problem  and  recommend  "means 
to  deal  effectively  with  such  traffic  In  ob- 
scenity and  porDograpby." 


porno- 
graphic books  and  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
checked  tor  their  reactions  including  a  test 
of  their  "penile  erection")  to  the  smut. 

Why  was  It  neceasary  to  conduct  dozens 
of  experiments  and  interviews  at  taxpayer 
expense  to  demonstrate  the  obvious — that 
human  beings  are  aroused  by  erotic  ma- 
terials? And  why,  at  the  same  time,  did  the 
Commission  fall  to  Investigate  adequately 
the  relationship  between  obscenity  and 
crime — a  task-  which  Congress  specifically 
assigned  to  it? 

2.  The  Commiasion  held,  no  meaningful 
public  heartnga.  and  by  and  large  reported 
only  scientific  •facta"  that  supported  tta  pre- 
conceived notions.  After  repeated  demands 
for  public  hearings  were  turned  down.  Com- 
missioners Morton  A.  HH1  and  Winfrey  C. 
Link  (who  later  filed  a  scathing  minority 
report.  In  which  I  concurred)  on  their  own 
conducted  several  ad  hoc  hearings  in  cities 
across  the  country.  Plnally.  as  a  restilt  of 
public  pressure,  the  majority  agreed  to  four 
days  of  hearings  in  Washington  and  Los 
Angeles  during  the  waning  days  of  the  Com- 
mission's life,  but  there  was  insufflolent  time 
for  many  concerned  citizens  to  testily. 

MlStTSED   POU.   RESULTS 

Nonetheless,  the  Commission  report  au- 
thorlUtlvely  states  that  "a  majority  of 
American  adults  believe  that  adults  should 
be  allowed  to  read  or  see  any  sexual  materials 
they  wish."  This  statement  apparently  is 
based  upon  a  Commission-sponsored  poll 
which  found  that  only  two  percent  of  Ameri- 
cans viewed  pornography  as  a  serious  na- 
tional problem. 


recommendations.  So  long  as  I  am  In  the 
White  House,  there  will  be  no  relaxation  of 
the  effort  to  control  and  eliminate  smut 
from  our  national  Uie." 

Nevertheless,  the  wide  publicity  given  to 
the  majority's  suggested  solutions  to  tbe 
obscenity  problem  calls  for  some  straight 
answers.  • 

For  example,  the  Oommisalon  claims  that 
"extensive  empirical  investigation  provides 
no  evidence  that  exposure  to  or  use  of  ex- 
plicit sexual  materials  plays  a  significant  role 
In  the  causation  of  social  or  individual 
harms." 

My  answer  is  this:  although  proving 
cause-and-eifect  relationships  In  sociological 
matters  Is  difficult,  common  sense  tells  o» 
that  It  is  ridiculous  to  Imply  that  pornog- 
raphy has  no  effect.  Since  the  current  flood 
of  erotica  began  In  the  early  1960b.  sex 
crimes  have  multiplied.  Prom  1960  through 
1869,  reported  rapes  increased  I16  percent; 
arrests  for  rape  went  up  56.6  percent;  and 
arrests  for  prostitution  and  commerclaUsed 
vice  shot  up  60  percent.  Such  statistics  at 
least  appear  to  reflect  some  'significant"  re- 
latlonablp  between  crime  and  pornography. 
MAjoarrr  ignored  owm  stuoixs 
And.  In  fact,  the  Commission  majority 
chose  to  Ignore  a  ntnnber  of  results  of  Its  own 
studies  which  showed  tU  effects  of  smut.  One 
Involved  365  men,  including  prisoners,  col- 
lege students  and  Roman  Catholic  semi- 
narians, and  concluded:  "The  data  clearly 
suggest  that  exposure  to  considerable  por- 
nography at  early  ages  (under  14)  plays  s 
role  in  the  development  of  sexually  deviant 
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life-style"  Another  commission-sponsored 
itady  of  464  reformatory  Inmates,  showed 
4<ain'snd  again  a  relationship  between  high 
aroosure  to  pornography  and  sexuaUy  devl- 
^t  behavior  at  a  young  age. 

More  than  a  year  before  the  Commission 
0(»Dpleted  Its  work,  I  requested  Uiai  a  thor- 
ough study  be  made  of  police  records  to  de- 
lerBilne  whether  obscene  materials  are  fre- 
quently involved  in  cases  of  antl-soctal  sex 
conduct.  Included  in  my  memo  were  the  re- 
iults  of  a  pilot  project  imdertaken  by  the 
Citizens  for  Decent  Literature,  which  asked 
police  departments  In  several  cities  to  com- 
tdie  lists  of  cases  where  pornographic  mate- 
rtai  was  related  to  sex  crimes.  Thirty-four 
fuch  cases  were  mentioned  in  my  memo;  yet 
the  Commission  Ignored  these  findings  and 
rcMsed  to  authorlM  a  broad  national  study. 
Wrong  DeflnlUon.  The  Commission  also 
claims  that  the  prevailing  view  In  the  Su- 
preme Court,  lower  federal  courts  and  state 
courts  is  that  the  test  of  obscenity  Is :  wheth- 
er to  the  average  person,  applying  contem- 
porary community  standards,  the  "domi- 
nant theme  of  the  material  taken  as  a  whole 
appeals  to  prurient  Interest"  and  Is  "u(fer/v 
ipilhoiit  redeeming  social  value." 

This  Interpretation,  which  would  make  it 
virtually  impossible  to  find  anything  ob- 
scene, was  an  Important  factor  in  the  major- 
ity vote  to  legalize  pornography.  But  it  Is 
flatly  untrue.  The  controlling  teat  for  ob- 
scenity was  spelled  out  In  1957  by  the  8u- 
preme  Court's  landmark  decision  in  the  case 
o!  Roth  V.  United  States.  IDeclarlng  that  the 
First  Amendment  guarantees  of  free  speech 
bsve  never  applied  to  obscene  material,  the 
Court  held  that  "obscenity  Is  not  within  the 
area  of  constitutionally  protected  speech  or 
press." 

WHAT  THK  COtJRT   SAm 

The  Court  went  on  to  state  that  niAterlal 
Is  obscene  when  "to  the  average  person. 
applying  conwmporary  community  stand- 
ards, the  dominant  theme  of  the  material, 
uken  as  a  whole,  appeals  to  prurient  inter- 
«i."  The  Court  did  not  say  that  the  material 
must  be  "utterly  without  redeeming  social 
value."  What  the  Court  did  say  In  thU  regard 
Wis:  "Implicit  in  the  history  of  the  First 
Amendment  Is  the  rejection  of  obscenity  as 
utterly  without  redeeming  social  Impor- 
tance." Clearly  this  was  not  part  ol  the 
Court's  d«;ln*tion  of  obacenlty. 

Up  to  You.  Amid  the  public  confusion 
over  this  admittedly  complex  legal  quea- 
Oon,  what  can  be  done?  I  made  two  principal 
recommendations  in  my  minority  report. 

First:  Action  against  obscenity  at  the 
community  level  should  continue  Tlgoroualy. 
We  should  insdrt  that  pornographers  be  ar- 
rested, prosecuted  and  Jailed. 

Second:  Congress  should  enact  a  law  that 
would  prevent  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  from 
overturning  an  obscenity  conviction  simply 
because  It  docs  not  agree  with  a  determina- 
tion of  obscenity  In  a  lower  court.  It  Is  a 
long-established  principle  that  the  Supreme 
Court's  role  la  to  ret;ietr  law;  It  la  not  a  fact- 
finding OOlBt. 

Such  legislation,  which  follows  the  Intent 
Of  a  bill  sponsored  by  the  late  Sen.  Everett 
U.  EUrksen  (S.  1077,  stUl  before  Congress). 
would  "free  Juries  of  local  citizens  to  make 
the  final  determination  as  to  whether  a 
book,  magazine  or  movie  is  otiscene."  At  the 
same  time.  It  would  effectively  refute  the 
flagrantly  biased  findings  of  a  handful  of 
men  who  foisted  their  Ideas  on  the  Com- 
mission's majority  report. 

The  issue  Is  squarely  up  to  the  public. 
Citizens  can  sit  back,  do  nothing  and  let 
the  moral  bankruptcy  continue.  Or  they  can 
Join  the  crusade  to  stop  the  flood  of  pornog- 
raphy—at this  time  when  there  Is  such 
desperate  need  for  enlightened.  Intelligent 
oontrol  of  the  poisons  that  threaten  us  and 
the  generations  to  follow. 
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IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  must  continue  to  be  reminded  of 
the  plight  of  Jews  In  the  Soviet  Dnlon. 
The  lorms  of  persecution  very  from  time 
to  time  but  the  theme  Is,  sadly,  consist- 
ent: Soviet  Jews  are  subjected  regularly 
to  political  persecution  and  repression, 
are  forbidden  to  teach,  practice,  pre- 
serve, and  perpetuate  their  religion  and 
culture  and  are  forbidden  to  escape  this 
antl-Jevrtsh  campaign  by  emigrating  to 
Israel. 

The  American  Jewish  Conference  on 
Soviet  Jewry  recently  held  a  rally  in 
Washington  in  conjunction  with  the 
Jewish  Community  Coimcll  of  Greater 
Washington.  The  conference  Is  composed 
of  the  ^7  major  national  Jewish  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  note  the  variety  of 
distinguished  Americans  who  partici- 
pated in  this  rally.  They  included;  The 
Very  Reverend  Francis  B.  Sayre.  Jr.. 
dean.  Washington  National  Cathedral; 
Bishop  Stephen  Gill  Spottswood,  presi- 
dent of  the  board.  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People; 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Republican  of 
New  York;  Senator  Abraham  Ribicoft, 
Democrat  ijf  Connecticut;  Senator  Rich- 
ard S.  ScHWEiKER,  Republican  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Myer  Peldman.  former  White 
House  counsel  and  noted  lawyer;  Dr.  Da- 
vid R.  Hunter,  deputy  director  general. 
National  Council  of  Chiirches:  Jerry 
Wurf ,  vice  president.  AFL-CIO  and  presi- 
dent. American  Federation  of  State 
County  aiid  Municipal  Employees;  and 
EUhu  Davison,  steering  committee,  Bal- 
timore-Washington Union  of  Jewish 
Students. 

So  that  my  colleagues  c^n  be  kept  fully 
informed  on  this  important  Issue  which 
will  continue  to  abrade  American-Soviet 
relations  until  the  Soviet  anti-Jewish 
campaign  ends,  I  include  below  a  current 
background  report  on  "Soviet  Jewish 
Political  Prisoners"  prepared  by  the 
American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry: 

Sovnr  Jkwish  PoLmcAL  Pusohers: 
Backgbotjko  Ripobt 
Thirty-four  Soviet  JewB.  arrested  and  beld 
incommunicado  within  the  pa«t  six  montba 
in  Leningrad,  Riga.  Kleblnev  and  Tbilisi, 
face  the  Imminent  prospect  of  political  trials 
that  can  lead  to  life  Imprisonment,  and  even 
the  death  penalty. 

The  weight  of  evidence,  filtered  out  to  the 
outside  world  by  close  relatives  and  friends, 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt  that  reganlleas 
of  the  legal  specifications  that  may  b* 
brought  at  the  trials  their  trust  wlU  be  anU- 
Jewlsb. 

In  the  larger  context  of  recent  Soviet 
policy.  It  Is  clear  that  the  Immediate  pur- 
pose of  the  arrests  and  any  accompanying 
trials  is  to  stifle  the  voices  of  the  scores  of 
Jews  who.  in  the  last  year,  have  undertaken 
to  struggle  to  leave  the  USSR  for  Israel, 
where  they  can  maintain  their  Jewish  Iden- 
tity. The  long-range  objective  may  be  to 
crush  a  larger-scale  renascent  Jewish  na- 
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tlonal  consciousness  among  many  thousands 
ot  Soviet  Jews. 

All  the  available  information  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  last  spring  a  high-level  policy 
decision  was  made  to  initiate  a  nationally 
cocrdinated.  concerted  secret  police  (KQB) 
action  against  militant  Jews  which  used  en- 
trapment and  provocation  and  Involved 
large-scale  searches  and  seizures,  confiscation 
of  printed  matter,  interrogations  and.  ulti- 
mately, forced  confessions  that  can  be  used 
as  Incrlnilnatlng  evidence  In  public  trials. 
The  known  facts  are  these : 
At  8:30  A.M.  on  June  16.  1D70.  nine  Riga 
Jews  were  apprehended  at  Leningrad's 
Smolny  Airport  as  they  were  walking  from 
the  terminal  to  an  airplane.  That  afternoon. 
Vechemy  Leningrad,  the  main  afternoon 
paper,  earned  a  brief  announcement  of  the 
action,  indicating  that  those  arrested  liad 
planned  to  hijack  the  plane  out  of  the  coun- 
try. The  same  item  appeared  the  next  day  in 
Z^eningradskaya  Pravda,  the  main  morning 
newspaper. 

As  a  matter  of  policy  the  Soviet  press 
rarely  publishes  crime  news,  and  even  then 
it  la  not  until  long  after  the  event.  The  fact 
that  these  papers  carried  this  report  within 
lees  than  twenty-four  hours  suggeets  that 
they  were  alerted  In  advance.  The  fact  that 
ttie  Jews  were  arrested  whUe  walking  on  the 
ground  Is  a  sure  sign  of  the  KGB's  advance 
information  and  planning. 

The  probability  of  a  meticulously  coordi- 
nated police  provocation  la  enhanced  even 
further  by  the  virtual  simultaneity  of  other 
actions  that  day. 

At  about  the  same  hour  of  the  arrests  at 
Smolny  Airport,  eight  Leningrad  Jews  were 
arrested  In  scattered  places — at  work,  at 
home,  on  assignment  some  distance  from  the 
city,  and  even  on  vacation  as  far  away  as 
Odessa.  Within  a  few  hours  eearohea  were 
carried  out  In  doeens  of  homes  in  Moscow, 
{Leningrad,  Riga  and  Kharkov:  scores  of 
people  were  detained  for  questioning  and 
then  released-  Since  June  there  have  been 
more  arrests  in  Tbilisi,  Kishinev,  Riga  and 
atreln  in  Leningrad,  brlngmg  the  number 
of  Jewish  political  prisoners  at  this  date  to 
thlrty-slx.  Including  two  sentenced  prior  to 
the  new  arrests. 

The  man  in  charge  of  "the  Leningrad 
case,"  Involving  at  least  the  prisoners  from 
Riga  and  Leningrad  Itself,  is  the  chief  city 
prosecutor,  S-  Ye.  Solovlov.  well  known  to 
local  Jews  as  an  anti-Semite. 

In  1961  he  served  as  a  Judge  In  the  city's 
criminal  court,  and  presided  over  two  no- 
torious trials  involTing  Jews.  In  one  case,  he 
handed  down  a  series  of  death  sentences 
for  alleged  economic  crimes  to  a  group  of 
Jews.  In  another,  he  sentenced  Leningrad 
synagogue  leaders.  Including  an  84-year-old 
roan,  to  lengthy  prison  terms  on  charges  of 
subversion.  The  charges  were  due  to  the  de- 
fendants' determined  efforts  In  behUf  of  / 
Jewish  religious  observances,  and  their  ac- 
tive contacts  with  synagogue  leaders  in 
other  cities. 

f 
The  new  arrests  and  the  omlnotu  possi- 
bility of  trials  must  be  understood  within 
the  larger  context  of  official  policy,  as  re- 
flected m  the  massive  winter  propaganda 
campaign  against  Israel  during  January- 
March  1070.  What  began  as  a  concerted  na- 
tionwide chorus  of  condemnation  of  Israeli 
policies  swiftly  degenerated  mto  a  general 
antl-Jewlsh  campaign.  Publications  in  the 
thousands  all  over  the  country,  through  ar- 
ticles, editorials.  pamphleU,  letters  to  the 
editor,  and  caricatures,  assumed  an  antl- 
Semitic  tone  and  character. 

The  campaign  Itself  was  an  expanded,  but 
more  Intensified,  version  of  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda line  that  now  views  Judaism  as  the 
Ideological  progenitor  of  Zionism,  and  Zion- 
ism as  the  eqtilvalent  of  Nazism.  The  whole 
amslgffF"  is  a  key  element  in  the  doctrine  of 
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"IntcrnKtlonal   Zionism"  u  the  Jewish  »lly      knowleda«  of  such  m  niAn  Ann  r>iii.»  t«  «       ^ 

»nd    wrvsnt    of    West«n    lmp.rl»Usm-«i     ponlrSntJ^^M^nLrLlZ^r     our   present   concern   1.   th.   esse   of   Bon, 

ss^^^nr^-^-„w-oj-  bt-;;t^BS5r^S:  ^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 

as  a  plot  to  damage  or  steal  SUte  property 
and  may  also  entail  the  death  penalty. 

About  the  Riga  group,  relatives  and  frlenda 
Uvlng  abroad  but  In  the  closest  feasible  con- 
tact at  home  believe  that  the  Riga  Jews  were 
entrapped  by  someone  in  their  midst. 

We  have  learned.  In  a  letter  from  the  wives. 


discredited  Tsarist  •'Protocols' of  the  Elders 
of  Zion." 

A  number  of  Jews,  both  prominent  and 
obscure,  were  pressed  into  service  in  this 
campaign,  to  proclaim  their  loyalty  to  the 
Soviet  CnioD,  to  reiterate  official  apologetics 
about  Soviet  Jewry,  to  sign  attacks  on  Israel 
and  world  Jewry,  and  to  brand  as  betrayal  any 
desire  to  leave  for  Israel.  The  apex  was 
reached  at  a  Moscow  pres>i  conference  on 
March  4,  when  63  prominent  Jews  were 
brought  together  by  the  Foreign  Ministry 
to  speak  to  the  world  and.  Indirectly,  to 
Soviet  Jews. 

What  must  have  shocked  the  authorities, 
however,  was  the  Inatantaneous  reaction  of 
doeens  of  Soviet  Jews,  as  individuals  and  In 
groups,  In  Moscow.  Leningrad,  Riga  and  else- 
where,  repudiating  the  assertions  of  the 
"house-broken"  Jews  and  their  right  to  speak 
for  all  of  Soviet  Jewry.  It  was  very  Ukely  In 
reaction  to  this  unprecedented  audacity  that 
the  regime  decided  to  Intensify  anU-Jewlsh 
pressures. 

Of  course,  the  authorities  have  been  aware 
for  some  time  of  the  growing  frustration  and 
resentment  of  many  Soviet  Jews  at  the  dis- 
crimination they  face  In  higher  education  and 
employment,  the  widespread  antl -Jewish 
propaganda,  the  hostility  they  and  their 
children  frequently  encounter  in  the  streets, 
at  school  or  at  work,  and,  not  least,  at  the 
deprivation  of  their  cultural  and  religious 
rights,  foreclosing  the  possibility  of  per- 
petuating their  heritage  and  maintaining 
their  group  Identity. 

Furious  with  offlciAl  anti-Semitism,  and 
inspired  by  the  spiritual  self- regeneration 
which  Israel  represents  to  them,  a  rising  gen- 
eration of  young  Soviet  Jews  rejects  this 
situation  as  intolerable.  Ten^  of  thousands 
have  applied  for  exit  permlU  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  With  few  exceptions,  their  appUca- 
tlona  have  repeatedly  been  turned  down. 

Several  hundred  of  the  more  daring  have 
circulated  appeals  and  open  letters  addressed 
to  the  Soviet  leadership,  to  the  UN  Human 
Rights  Commission,  to  UN  Secretary  General 
U  Thant.  to  the  International  Red  Cross,  and 
also  to  President  Richard  Nixon  and  Israel 
Premier  Oolda  Melr.  In  effect,  they  have  ap- 
pealed to  public  opinion  and  to  the  con- 
science of  the  world.  Such  letters  have  been 
written  by  individuals  and  by  groups  In 
every  major  city. 

This  wholly  unanticipated  upsurge  of  pride 
and  national  consciousness  has  manifestly  so 
upset  the  regime  that  it  has  resorted  to 
severely    repressive    measures.    The 


political  prisoners— a  33-year-oId  electromci 
engineer  from  Kiev,  m  the  Ukraine. 

Kochublyevsky  was  arrested  In  December 
1M8.  and  five  months  later  he  was  tried  aad 
sentenced  to  three  years  of  forced  labor  for 
"antl-Sovlet  slander."  HU  "slander"  con- 
slsted  of  a  public  defense  of  Israel  in  June 
1967.  and  his  pubUc  assertion  In  September 

mother,  snd  sisters  of  eight  of  thTL^nlngriii-     iZe'lh.  N^'^^fail^Surtil^o^s'^rth^" 
group,  thst  police  Interrogators  Informed  the     sands  of  Jewsln  1941-wi  s  ^^v  for  ?^" 

^TtVc^v'lt?'  "nTr"  "'"^•~''  "  ■■»""-  •"*'"'  P~P"-  Alio  Inclu^eS  weThls  sui" 

^^  „l.„i    S,.  ^  ""  »««?P'"  hOscklng  menu.    In    .    November    1968    letter   tl^ 

?L    £^?,        ^'  ^"^"^  ""^  "  ''*"  <■"«  Soviet  leadership,  that  It  was  ImoMslw.  ^ 

tl^i"'  V'ff  "^  '°™''  <'°""««0"'  t^  t°  live  as  a  Jew  m  the  "sSXe  t  J^ 

tr.  of  sLTtrt^f^  "i"  -.he  ominous  spec-  are  no  Jewish  educational,  cultural^  cST 

J^™i  -„  T     .        ^'""'  »"«'<l«tnals.  using  munal    Institutions,    and    that    he    cSfL 

n„?„„„"M''*f°'="  ■'"="""  """hee.  ««  quently  wanted  to  ^o  to  Isrwl              ^*" 

no  Innovation  In  Soviet  law  and  public  life.  •-     '            ■                   ^"  ">■«!», 


even  though  they  have  been  In  disuse  In  the 

last  few  years.  This  sad  tradlUon  goes  back 

to  the  early  10203  and  culminates,  of  course. 

In  Stalin's  notorious  Great  Purges  of  193&^ 

40.  with  their  antl-Jewlsh  component. 

Por  Soviet  Jews,  this  form  of  terror  as  an 
antl-Semltlc  expression  began  Ic  earnest  only 
after  World  War  n.  In  the  last  five  years  of 
Stalin's  deoth.  known  to  them  as  "the  Black 
Years."  Those  years  witnessed  a  series  of 
grim  experiences,  a  massive  antl-Semltlc 
campaign  of  propaganda  and  purge  against 
"unmasked  cosmopolitans"  (a  thinly  veiled 
and  well-understood  euphemism  tor  Jewish 
intellectuals,  large  numbers  of  whom  pub- 
licly "confessed"  their  sins) ;  the  llquldstlon 
of  Jewish  cultural  InstltuUons  and  the  arrest 

and  execution  of  hundreds  of  Jewish  cultural      sure  from  the  KOH  int>ir.™..,„„  -r,;  "  ' — . 
leaders;  a  series  of  antl-Semltlc  show  trials,     public Tw  ken?  wa^^  '  *""" 

replete  with  confessions,  of  the  top  leader-  ^         ^' 

ship   of   Communist   parties   In    the   Soviet 


In  short,  the  accusations  against  Kochu- 
blyevsky were  essentially  Identical  with  the 
regime's  real  grievances  against  Its  preaeat 
JewUh  prisoners  His  trial  Is  now  beliv 
viewed  as  a  harbinger  of  gloom  tor  add? 
tlonal  trials,  and  as  a  foreboding  precedent 

In  the  Kochublyevsky  case.  Knrontka,  the 
generally  reliable  "Chronicle  of  Current 
Evenu"  disseminated  by  the  Soviet  demo- 
cratic underground,  reported  segments  « 
the  trial  transcript  as  well  as  reports  bj 
persons  present  at  the  trial  which  painted 
the  following  picture. 

Some  proscutlon  witnesses  were  provoca- 
teurs. Several  repudiated  the  testimony  thet 
gave  at  the  preliminary  hearings;  one  id- 
mltted  to  having  given  his  testimony  while 
drunk;  others  said  they  testified  under  ptes- 


satellltes.  especially  the  Infamous  "Slansky 
trial"  In  Czechoslovakia,  plotted  by  Stalin  In 
1952. 

The  wave  of  terror  culminated  with  the 
announcement.  In  January  1953.  of  an  alleged 
"plot"  by  which  Soviet  Jewish  doctors  had 
murdered,  or  were  planning  to  murder,  Soviet 
political  leaders  at  the  behest  of  an  Inter- 
national Jewish  conspiracy  In  league  with 
Western  Imperialism — a  charge  that  is  closely 
akin  to  the  present  Soviet  trilogy  of  Juda- 
ism— Zionism— Nazism!  Only  the  death  of 
Stalin,  In  March  1963.  ended  what  moat  ob- 
servers believed  was  going  to  be  a  vast  new 
purge,  with  an  emphasis  on  trials  and  the 
deportation  of  Jews. 

It  Is  also  essenual  to  recall  the  experience 
and  the  lessons  of  the  more  recent  wlde- 
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Not  even  friends  or  relatives  were  per- 
mitted Inside  the  courtroom.  At  the  same 
time,  the  KGB  packed  the  courtroom  with 
Its  own  members,  as  well  as  with  cltlzehs  who 
were  mobilized  and  Instructed  to  act  hostUe 
to  the  defense.  Witnesses  were  sent  out  ot 
the  court  immediately  after  their  testimony 
which  U  against  Soviet  legal  procedures.  71*e 
Judge  acted  like  a  prosecutor,  indulging  in 
remarks  that  were  hoetlle  to  the  defcoiM  in 
tone  and  substance,  and  generally  permitted 
antl-Semltlc  and  hooligan  behavior  In  hU 
court.  At  the  some  time  the  defense  counsel 
assumed  the  role  of  assistant  prcsecutor.  not 
only  accepting  the  basic  validity  of  the 
charges  against  his  client  but  actually  Indi- 
cating his  disbelief  of  Kochublyevsky's  own 
defense. 

It  is,  of  course,  entirely  conceivable  that 
Soviet  authorities  will  attempt  to  underplay 
or  even  avoid,  in  any  direct  way,  the  es- 
sentially antl-Jewlsh,  political  character  of 
the  new  case.  Very  likely  apprehensive  about 
protests  In  the  outside  world  over  a  mass 
antl-Jewlsh   trial,  they  may  seek  to  divert 


those  arrested  since  June? 

In  order  to  better  understand  what  may 
happen,  it  must  be  borne  In  mind  that  there 
are  basically  two  separate  groups  Involved  In 
"the  Leningrad  case." 

We  know  precious  little  about  t'helr  fate. 
No  Indictment  has  been  Issued.  The  prison- 
ers have  been  kept  incommunicado.  Rela- 
tives, friends  nnd  even  potential  defen-e 
counsel  have  been  forbidden  to  visit  them 
and  they  have  evidently  been  under  the 
tenfive  interrogation.  Since  we  have  ay  pre- 
cise idea  of  how  they  will  be  charged.  It  i«; 
only  possible  to  speculate  en  the  circum- 
stances m  which  they  will  be  tried,  and  the 
penalties  they  are  likely  to  Incur. 

According  to  law,  conspiracy  to  hijack  an 
airplane  t-j  constdered  treason  and  Is  there- 
fore   subject    to    the    death    penalty.    Even 


miutla,  the  secret  police,  the  regular  police, 
local  prosecutors  and  courts,  and  the  na- 
tional and  regional  press  were  brought  into 
service.  Crude  propaganda  material,  overtly 
antl-Jewlsh,  blanketed  the  country  and  mass 
trials  were  staged  in  which  the  accused  in- 
variably confessed  and  were  given  stiff 
penalties. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  campaign,  the 
death  penally  was  relnstltuted  after  a  lapse 
of  mHny  years.  Of  the  several  htmdred  exe- 
cuted, more  than  fifty  per  cent  were  Jews 
who  constitute  Just  over  one  per  cent  of  the 
total  population.  Just  six  years  ago  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists.  In  a  meticu- 
lously detailed  study,  pointed  up  the  antl- 
Semltlc  taint  of  the  campaign.  Certain  Soviet 
Jurists  themselves,  in  a  moment  of  criticism 
noted  Its  legal  excesses. 

More  immediately  and  directly  relevant  to 


regard  to  airplane  hijackings. 

But  regardless  of  how  the  trial  Is  con- 
ducted, and  how  Soviet  propaganda  bandies 
It,  It  win  be  difficult  to  shift  the  focus  from 
the  fact  that  people  ore  on  trial  for  their 
convictions,  and  that  Jews  are  being  perse- 
cuted as  Jews.  The  defendants  had  no  desire 
to  attack,  change,  subvert  or  overthrow  the 
Soviet  system.  On  the  contrary,  their  only 
desire  was  to  leave  that  system  altogether, 
and  to  exercise  their  elementary  human 
right  to  leave  their  country  of  origin  and  to 
settle  In  Israel,  which  they  now  regard  as 
their  ancestral  homeland  and  as  the  sole 
place  where  they  can  live  as  Jews. 

The  materials  confiscated  from  those  In- 
terrogated and  arrested  demonstrate  con- 
clusively that  this  will  be  a  Jewish  cose. 
Among  the  Items  seized  were  Hebrew  gram- 
mars. Jewish  history  books,  open  letters  of 
appeal  for  help  to  leave,  postal  cards  from 
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Israel,  and  Jewish  encyclopedias.  In  short. 
■I  some  have  written,  everything  with  the 
words  "Jew,"  "Jewish,"  "Judaism"  was  con- 
fiscated. 

Within  days  after  the  June  IS  action  a 
young  Leningrad  Jew.  Viktor  Boguslavsky, 
wrote  an  impassioned  letter  pleading  the  in- 
nocence of  his  friends.  He  noted  that  "A 
lively  interest  In  the  fate  of  one's  people 
and  love  for  one's  people  cannot  be  con- 
sidered on  offense.  Their  only  crime  was  that 
they  were  born  Jews  and  they  sought  to  re- 
main Jews  " 

In  July,  Viktor  Boguslavsky  was  arrested. 

TaiED  AND  SENTENCED 

(UkTainian  SSR) 

Boris  L.  Kochublyevsky:  34  years  old.  En- 
gineer. Married.  One  child:  a  year-old  daugh- 
ter. Former  address :  Kiev,  Ukraine  SSR. 
Charged  with  antl-Sovlet  slander  December 
1B68.  Sentenced  May  1969  to  three  years  at 
hard  labor. 

LUya  A.  Ontman:  ^Carried:  family  includes 
a  sister  and  an  adopted  child.  Former  ad- 
dress: Chernovltz,  Ukraine  SSR.  Charged  with 
antl-So^iet  slander.  Sentenced  January  1970 
to  two  and  a  half  years  in  prison. 

AWArriNO  TRIAI.   ( WITH  AEEEST  DATES 
INDICATED*  ) 

(Georjrtan  SSR) 
Abraham  Danllashvlll:  June  1070.' 
Btnlamln  ZJzhaneshvlll :  June  1970.' 

[Leningrad,  Russian  SPSR) 
Vladimir  Osherovich  MogUever:  June  16, 
1070;  *  30  years  old.  Engineer.  Wife:  YuUa  la- 
saevna  Mogllever.  One  child:  a  two-year-old 
son.  Address:  Ul.  Telmana  D.  36.  korp.  I,  kv. 
209. 

David  Iserovich  Chernoghiz:  June  15, 1970;* 
30  years  old.  Agronopmlst.  Wife:  Berta  Petro- 
\-na  Velnger.  One  child:  on  eight -month -old 
infant.  Address:  Pr.  Makllna  D.  26,  kv.  3S. 

Ongory  Uya  Butman:  June  IS.  1070;  •  87 
years  old.  Engineer.  Wife:  Yeva  Shmulevna 
Butman.  One  child:  a  four-year-old  daugh- 
ter. Address:  Vltebsky  pr.  D.  23,  korp.  4,  kv. 

LasssI  Kamlnsky:  June  15,  1970',  40  years 
old.  Engineer.  Wife:  Serflma  Mayerovna 
Kamlnsky.  Two  children:  ten  and  seventeen. 
Address:  Ul.  Voostanlya  D.  6,  kv.  4. 

Lev  Lelbovtch  Korenbllt:  June  15.  1970* : 
48  years  old.  Mathematician.  Wife:  Reveka 
Molseyevna  KorenbLit.  One  child:  a  daugh- 
ter. Address:    UL  Verelskaya  D.    13.  kv.   10. 

Solomon  Drelzner;  June  15,  1970*;  38  years 
old.  Engineer.  Married;  wife  hospltaUsed. 
One  child:  a  flve-month-old  son.  Address:  19 
Olega  KoGhevogo,  Apt.  33. 

Anatoly  Molseyevlch  Ooldfleld:  June  15, 
1970';  24  years  old.  Engineer,  Unmarried. 
Mother:  Llya  Samsonovna  Shlmonovlch.  Ad- 
dress: Pr.  Shaumyan  D.  fi8.  kv.  18. 

l*v  Naumovlch  Tagman:  June  16,  1970*; 
30  years  old.  Wife:  Musya  Khalm-Lelbovna 
Tagman.  Two  children:  3  and  fl  years  old. 
Address:  ui.  Karbysheva  D.  8.  korp.  1,  kv. 
80. 

Viktor  David  Boguslavsky:  July  13.  1970'; 
30  years  old.  Unmarried.  Mother  hospitalized. 
Address:  Pr.  Shaumyana  47,  apt.  25. 

Hlllel  Zalmanovlch  Shur:  September  5, 
1970';  94  years  old.  Marital  status  unknown. 
Slater:  Krelna  Zalmanovna  Shur.  Addreas: 
Ul.  Zhukovskogo  D.  20,  kv.  20. 

Viktor  ShUbona:  November  16,  1970*;  38 
years  old.  Physician.  Married. 

Mikhail  Korenbllt:  November  16.  1970* ■ 
Brother  of  Lev  Korenbllt. 

{Riga,  Latvian  SSR) 

Ulb  O.  Khanokb:  June  15.  1970*;  36  years 
«W.  Address:   31   Mllisnas  Street. 

Merl  Mendelevich  Khanokh :  Jime  15, 
IBTO'i  30  years  old.  Wife  of  Lelb  O.  Khanokh 
Some  address. 

Toaif  M.  Mendelevich;  June  18.  1970*;  33 
years  old.  Brother  of  Mary  M.  Khanokh  Ad- 
<*««■:  176/44  Lenin  Street. 
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Edvard  Kuznetsov:  June  15.  1970*;  Ad- 
dess:  45  Valdenbaum  Street,  apt.  32. 

Sllva  Zalmanson  Kuznetsov;  June  15. 
1970';  wife  of  Edvard  Kuznetsov.  Same  ad- 
dress. 

Isak  Zalmanson:  Jtme  16,  1970*;  36  years 
old.  Brother  of  Sllva  Z.  Kuznetaor.  Some 
address. 

Wolf  Zalmanson:  June  15,  1970':  31  years 
old.  Brother  and  Isak  Zalmanson  and  Sllva 
Kuznetzov.  Same  address. 

Anatoly  A.  Altman:  June  IS.  1970*:  38 
years  old. 

Boris  Pestner:  June  15.  1970*. 

Mendel  Bodnla;  July  1970';  33  years  old. 
Wife:  Zeida  Bodnla,  Address:  Shkolnaya 
Street  7.  apt.  3. 

Arkady  ShpUberg:  August  4,  1070';  33 
years  old.  Engineer.  Wife:  Margarita  Mikhail- 
orna  Shpilberg.  One  chUd:  a  daughter.  Ad- 
dress :  Lcnina  Street  205,  apt.  6. 

Boris  Maftsler:  August  4,  1970':  23  years 
old.  Wife:  Qenla  Molseyevna  Maftsler.  Ad- 
dress: Slltsiema  Street  16,  korp.  S.  apt.  61. 

Ruth  Aleksandrovlch;  October  7.  1970';  33 
years  old.  Nurse.  Address:  Suvorova  Street 
16,  apt.  30. 

Mikhail  Shepshelovlch:  October  16.  1970': 
27  years  old.  Addreas:  Tuglas  Street  5.  apt. 
43. 

{Kishinev.  Moldavian  SSR) 

Aleksander  Oalperln:  July  34.  1970';  34 
years  old.  Unmarried.  Mother:  Mokhlla  Tefi- 
movna  Galperlna.  Addreas :  37.  Ul.  Tes- 
bashevskaya  11-13. 

Arkady  Voloshln:  August  IS,  1070*;  Ad- 
dress: Ul.  Klevskaya  41.  kv.  6. 

Oarl  Klrshner:  August  16, 1970*. 

David  Rablnovlch:  August  IS,  1970*. 

Abraham  Trakhtenberg :  August  16, 1970*. 

Semeon  Abramovtcb  Levlt:  November, 
1970*;  Address:  Ul.Svobodaa. 


SMOKINa  IN  COMMERCIAL  AIR- 
PLANES: SOME  COMMENTS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  imtiANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Uondav,  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
nonsmoker,  I  am  personally  offended 
by  the  tobacco  odors  that  invariably 
envelope  airline  passengers  such  as  my- 
self. I  have  expressed  my  views  on  this 
matter  to  the  presidents  of  the  airlines 
that  I  utilize,  and  their  responses  fol- 
low— Identical  language  was  used  In  the 
letters  to  Eastern  and  TWA.  A  relevant 
article  from  the  Decemtwr  17.  1970. 
Christian  Science  Monitor  also  follows: 

BlTTXMBEB  8.  1970. 

Mr.  Gkobck  a.  Spatxk, 
PrfMdent,  Ameriean  AUHnet, 
Nno  York,  N.r. 

Dear  Mi.  Spatxx;  As  a  frequent  passenger 
on  your  airlines,  I  write  to  voice  an  objection 
and  make  an  inquiry. 

My  objection  is  to  smoke-flUed  airplanes.  I 
have  never  quite  undemtood  why  tile  non- 
smoking paesenger  must  always  defer  to  the 
smoking  passenger  and  why  the  airlines  op- 
erate on  the  assumption  that  moat  passengers 
prefer  smoke-fllied  airplanes. 

I  have  spent  long  periods  of  time  on  air- 
planes with  burning,  watery  eyes,  stale  air. 
and  a  nauseated  stomach. 

When  the  planes  are  "stacked-up,"  smokers 
smoke  more  and  conditions  become  even 
more  unbearable. 

After  departing  from  the  airplane,  often 
with  several  hours  of  work  ahead,  I  feel  that 
I  have  ijeen  in  a  cigarette  factory  and  my 
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clothes  and  person  carry  the  aroma  (to  um 
a  polite  word)  for  hours  afterwards. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  In  the  Congress 
have  Introduced  bills  to  prevent  smoking  tn 
commercial  airplanes  and  I  am  tempted  to 
follow  their  lead. 

I  thought,  however,  that  It  would  be  proper 
for  me  first  to  give  you  a  chance  to  state 
your  position. 

I  am  anxious  to  know  the  thinking  of  your 
airline  on  this  matter.  Do  you  consider  it 
a  problem?  Are  you  reassessing  present  pol- 
icy? Are  you  seeking  solutions?  If  so.  what 
alternatives  are  you  considering?  What  would 
the  attitude  of  your  airline  be  toward  legis- 
lation to  ban  smoking  from  commerdsl  air- 
lines? 

I  look  forward  to  your  response. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely. 

tCE  H.  HAMn.TON, 

Member  of  Congreat. 

AMSatCAN   AnU.INE8, 

New  York.  N.Y..  September  22.  1970. 
Hon.  L>E>  H.  HAianTON, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsaa  CowcRitasMAN  Hajulton:  I  am  moat 
Interested  In  your  oomments  on  smoking 
aboard  aircraft.  I  don't  smoke  myself  and 
find  it  personally  annoying  to  be  forced  to 
endure  the  smoke  of  others. 

American  Airlines  most  certainly  does  con- 
sider smoking  aboard  aircraft  to  be  a  prob- 
lem, and  not  only  because  of  my  personal 
preference.  We  are  reaaoesslng  our  policy 
and  seeking  solutions. 

We  have  worked  with  aircraft  manufactur- 
ers to  obtain  better  cabin  olr-oondltlonlnc 
and  feel  we  are  making  progress.  In  our 
present  fleet,  the  entire  cabin  air  content 
is  replaced  each  two  to  four  minutes,  in  our 
newest  aircraft,  the  747.  we  provide  separate 
sections  of  the  cabin  for  smokers  and  non- 
smokers.  We  expect  to  do  the  same  on  our 
new  fleet  of  DC-lOs  which  we  expect  to 
comprise  the  bulk  of  our  fleet  on  high 
density  markets  within  two  years. 

If  we  can  solve  this  problem  with  better 
oabtn  air  circulation  and  separate  com- 
partments for  smokers.  I  would  prefer  to 
do  it  that  way  since  I  don't  like  to  try  to 
impose  my  own  notions  on  others. 

We  are  keeping  up  to  date  on  surveys 
being  made  by  manufacturers  and  federal 
agencies  and  have  asked  our  medical  depart- 
ment to  review  allegations  that  In-fllght 
smoking  can  be  a  hazard  to  the  health  of 
non-smoking  passengers.  Our  fitirttngt  to 
date  indicate  tiie  problem  is  one  of  discom- 
fort  or   annoyance   rather   than   of   health. 

With  many  thanks  for  giving  us  the  bene- 
fit of  your  views  and  a  chance  to  comment. 
Sincerely. 

GEOftOK  A.  Spsteb, 

EAsmur  An  laanm  Zmc. 
NeiD  York,  N.Y.,  October  2. 1970. 
Hon.  LxK  H.  Haaultom, 
House  of  Representatittes, 
Washingtcm,  D.C. 

OxAK  i.ttt.  H.\Mn.TON:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
your  thoughtful  letter  of  September  8  in 
reference  to  smoking  on  airline  aircraft. 

During  1969,  Eastern  received  61  totters 
from  passengers  expressing  reactions  rang- 
ing from  annoyance  to  outrage  as  a  r«sult  of 
smoklug  by  fellow  passengers.  A  few  of  those 
letters  expressed  the  view  that  this  expo- 
sure to  smoking  of  others  might  be  danger- 
ous, but  the  majority  were  focusing  on  the 
objectionableneos  of  the  smoke  and,  as  you 
say,  "the  aroma."  Obviously,  for  every  pas- 
senger who  took  the  time  to  write,  there 
must  have  been  a  good  many  others  who  had 
the  same  reactions  but  did  not  have  the  time 
to  put  them  in  writing.  Thus,  the  subject  la 
not  one  that  can  be  dismissed  lightly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  61  complaints  need 
to  be  put  In  proper  perspective.  During  1900 
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we  carried  approxtmately  31  mlllloo  passen- 
gers and.  tbu£  received  Bpprozlraateljr  one 
written  aznolElng  complaint  for  every  300,000 
paaaengers  carried.  It  Lb  Interesting  to  note, 
for  example,  that  we  received  over  four  times 
as  many  complaints  about  our  failure  to 
provide  some  special  diet  meal  (such  as  low- 
calorie,  salt-free,  etc.)  as  we  did  on  the 
smoking  problem. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  completely  abreast  of 
passenger  thinking  on  this  subject,  we  In- 
cluded "Smoking  Aboard  Aircraft"  as  a  topic 
Id  a  recent  airline  passenger  survey  which 
we  conducted.  One  of  the  questions  asked 
was  "Do  you  feel  that  the  airlines  should 
adopt  the  policy  of  not  permitting  smoking 
by  anyone  on  a  commercial  flight?  The  re- 
sponses were:  "Tea.  should  adopt  a  no-smok- 
Ing  policy"— 13.4rc;  "No.  should  not  adopt 
a  no-smoklng  policy"— 78.4%:  and  "Don't 
know— 8.2'^e.  Of  the  sample.  47.7%  were 
amokers.  and  62.3%  were  non-smokers,  it 
wu  particularly  Interesting  to  us  to  note 
that,  e\'en  of  the  non-smokers,  a  majority 
was  opposed  to  adopting  a  "no-smoklng" 
policy. 

Thus,  In  the  absence  of  some  convincing 
evidence  that  smoking  Is  EctuaUy  Injurious 
to  the  health  of  our  non-smoking  passengers, 
our  present  poeltlon,  based  on  what  we  be- 
lieve to  b«  the  overwhelming  deelrea  of  our 
passengers,  would  be  to  strongly  oppose  leg- 
islation banning  smoking  on  airlines. 

This  Is  certainly  not  to  say  that  we  feel 
that  no  problem  exists,  or  that  we  are  con- 
tent to  turn  our  back  on  It.  Bach  generation 
of  new  aircraft  has  enjoyed  significantly 
Improved  air  circulation  systems,  markedly 
mcreasing  the  exchange  rate  of  air  In  the 
cabin.  The  manufacturers  of  our  present  alr- 
crart  would  tell  you  that  the  individual  ven- 
tilation nozzle,  provided  at  each  seat.  Is  capa- 
ble of  enveloping  the  passenger  in  a  cone  of 
fresh  air  which  will  minimize,  If  not  elimi- 
nate, the  annoyance  of  smoke  from  other 
passengers.  Obviously  that  Is  not  the  case, 
because  we  do  know  that  you  and  many 
others  like  you  find  the  smoke  levels  almost 
Intolerable.  Fot  that  reason,  we  are  continu- 
ing to  Increase  the  freeh  air  exchange  rate 
requirements  for  new  aircraft — with  the  re- 
sult that  our  Lockheed  1011  wUl  achieve  a 
complete  change  of  air  in  the  cabin  each  3^ 
minutes.  This  exchange  will  be  accomplished 
laterally,  toward  the  side  walls  of  the  cabin, 
and,  thus,  achieve  maximum  efficiency.  While 
I  cannot  promise  that  this  will  totally  solve 
the  problem.  It  should  be  a  substantial  step 
In  the  right  dlrecUon. 

An  Interesting  sidelight  to  the  possibility 
of  banning  smoking  from  aircraft  was  the 
comment  we  received  from  smokers  that,  if 
smoking  were  banned,  they  would  slmplv  re- 
tire to  the  lavatories  to  do  their  smoking. 
It  isnt  difficult  to  iDoagino  how  a  few  chain- 
smokers  could  create  problems  for  the  reel 
of  the  passengers  of  an  even  more  serious 
nature  than  watering  eyes. 

We  have  also  considered  the  possibility  of 
trying  to  separate  the  smokers  from  the  non- 
-  smokers.  Our  survey  indicated,  however,  that 
70".  of  our  passengers  felt  that  tbls  separa- 
tion is  unnecessary.  The  separation  raises 
Eome  substantial  problems  In  that  It  reaJlv 
means  that  we  would  have  to  have  four  sec- 
tions In  the  aircraft — smoking  and  non- 
smoking sections  In  both  the  flrst-cIass  and 
tourist  compartments,  and  possibly  reserva- 
tions for  each  aircraft  for  four  different  types 
of  passengers.  We  feel  that  the  result  would 
Inevitably  be  slight  loss  In  utilization  of 
seats  which  would  be  of  far  greater  conse- 
quence than  might  be  supposed.  For  example, 
a  l^s  reduoUon  In  utilization  of  Easterns 
©cats  during  1970  would  almost  certainly 
mean  the  difference  between  a  profit  or  a 
loss  for  the  year,  and.  all  things  considered. 
!t  appears  that  an  attempt  to  segregate  pas- 
sengers would  probably  create  more  prob- 
lems and  more  passenger  Inconvenience  than 
It  could  poflslbly  cure.  We  are  stUl  analyxlnc 
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these  possibilities,   however,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

In  short,  we  are  dedicated  to  doing  the 
most  possible  for  aU  of  our  passengers,  and 
we  are  not  indifferent  toward  the  smoking 
problem.  We  will  continue  to  work  on  It. 
and.  If  you  have  further  thoughts  or  sug- 
gestions, they  wlU  be  much  ^predated. 
Sincerely, 

P.  D.  Hall. 

TSANS   WOBLO  AXBLINCa,  iMC., 

New  York.  N.Y..  October  32,  i$70. 

Hon.  LeB  a  HAiULTON. 

UJ.  Houae  of  Representatives.  Cannon 
House  Office  Buildtng,  Washtngton,  D.C. 
Dear  Congrcssiun  Hamilton  :  Z  must 
M>ologlze  for  this  delayed  response  to  your 
letter  of  September  8  regarding  smoking  on 
our  aircraft.  We  share  your  concern  In  this 
matter  and  do  Indeed  consider  it  a  most  seri- 
ous problem.  Since  we  deal  dally  with  thou- 
sands of  passengers  of  different  backgrounds 
and  varying  tastes,  we  are  ever  conscious  of 
the  wishes  of  the  travelling  public. 

As  I  am  siue  you  are  aware,  TWA  did  ex- 
tensive research  Into  the  problems  of  smok- 
ing on  aircraft.  As  a  reaiUt  of  this  effort. 
effective  June  l  we  Instituted  sejiarate  no- 
smoklng  and  smoking  sections  on  all  our 
aircraft.  Specific  cabins  or  rows  of  seats  are 
designated  for  each  preference,  nnd  the  pas- 
senger makes  his  selection  depending,  of 
course,  on  the  availability  of  accommoda- 
tions In  the  area  he  chooses.  Those  areas  are 
designated  tx>th  In  first  class  and  In  the  coach 
sections.  This  we  found  was  the  best  possible 
system  and  fair  to  all  passengers  Although 
what  we  are  doing  is  not  a  perfect  solution 
to  the  problem  for  people  like  yourself  who 
object  to  smoking,  I  do  believe  that  It  is  the 
most  sensible  compromise  a  public  service 
organization  can  make. 

We  are  aware  that  not  all  passengers  are 
cooperative  in  that  a  Tew  Individuals  may 
create  a  situation  which  can  be  disturbing 
to  others  who  anticipate  travelling  in  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  their  comfort  and 
pleasure.  We  are  confident  we  have  achieved 
uniformity  of  performance  by  our  personnel 
and  that  our  passengers  recognise  and  ac- 
cept the  plan. 

Signs  indicating  no  smoking  areas  are 
prominently  displayed  inside  the  aircraft  to 
reinforce  our  request  for  compliance  on  the 
part  of  our  passengers.  If  a  passenger  does 
smoke  in  a  nonsmoking  area,  our  inflight 
personnel  have  been  instructed  to  tactfully 
request  that  he  either  refrain  from  doing  so 
or  move  to  a  smoking  section. 

As  with  any  policy  Instituted  to  provide 
a  new  service  to  our  ctistomers,  there  is  con- 
stant review  and  evaluation  and  should  In- 
dications so  dictate,  we  wUl  Initiate  changes 
that  correspond  more  closely  to  the  public's 
desires.  Again.  I  must  emphasize  that  we  are 
trying  to  satisfy  a  wide  cross  section  of  the 
public  and  we  have  tried  to  be  fair  in  main- 
taining our  policy  In  both  classes  of  travel. 
I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  writing  and 
also  for  your  frequent  travels  with  TWA.  In 
the  event  you  have  any  further  questions.  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Trlbbe  to  discuss  them  with  you 
for  we  are  always  glad  to  do  what  we  can  In 
this  regard. 
Best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

P.  C.  Wiscx. 

KOZtBMOKTMB   PUSH    TOS    POLLimoW-PlEE    AlR 
TKAVEX. 

rBy  Keith  Saunders) 

Wabhinctow.— Nonsmoking  airline  passen- 
gers may  yet  be  protec'ed  from  the  smokers 

True,  a  United  States  District  Court  Judge 
here  has  dlomissed  Ralph  Nader's  suit  charg- 
ing that  smoking  Is  a  hazard  to  flight  safety. 

But  this  decision  does  not  get  at  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  rights  of  nonamoker^ 
are  violated  when  they  are  subjected  to  cig- 
arette smoke  in  a  dosed  airplane  cabin. 
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A  second  suit,  in  the  form  of  a  petition 
filed  with  the  Poderal  Avlotlon  Administra- 
tion (FAA)  by  a  college  professor  earlier  this 
year,  requested  segregation  of  smokers  from 
nonsmokers  on  all  VA.  airlines. 

The  PAA  petition,  as  well  as  Mr.  Nader's 
court  acUon  stated  that  nonsmokers  ore 
forced  to  breatbe  smoke-contaminated  air  in 
the  passenger  cabin  of  planes  and  that  this 
air  may  be  Injurious  to  the  health  of  any 
nonsmoker.  A  further  charge  was  that  the 
annoyance  and  discomfort  constituted  dis- 
crimination. 

rAA  paoposxs  8tn.E 

Antipollution  measures  and  environmental 
protection  being  much  in  vogue  in  Washing- 
ton this  year,  the  PAA  responded  by  pub- 
lishing an  advance  notice  of  a  proposed  rule- 
making applying  to  smoking  on  olrcraft  oper- 
ated by  sir  carriers,  air  travel  clubs,  and  op- 
erators of  commercial  or  corporate  aircraft. 
The  rulemaking  may  come  within  six 
months. 

Meanwhile,  the  government  agency  htd 
registered  Its  strong  disagreement  with  the 
assertion  fn  Mr.  Nader's  petition  that  smok- 
ing poses  a  serious  threat  In  the  passenger 
cabin  and  that  smoking  by  flight  crew  mem- 
bers can  adversely  affect  their  pe  "■  nance 
In  the  cockpit.  It  was  on  this  pv  '  that 
it  was  upheld  by  Judge  Joseph  C.  Wsddy. 

The  crux  of  the  issue,  as  PAA  sees  It.  u 
how  best  to  protect  the  nonsmokers  from 
tobacco  smoke  during  the  time  when  he  U 
buckled  In  a  seat  In  a  metal  cyUnder  some 
30.000  to  30,000  feet  above  the  ground 

PAA  Administrator  John  H.  Shaffn*  there- 
fore Is  of  the  opinion  that  it  Is  highly  de- 
sirable for  the  agency  to  exercise  It«  statu- 
tory authority  and  explore  In  depth  the  ex- 
tent to  which  exposure  to  tobaccci  smoke 
may  be  harmful  to  nonsmokers.  The  PAA 
has  Invited  comments  from  olr  travelers 
crew  memlwrs,  aircraft  manufacturers,  medi- 
cal and  technical  experts,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  on  a  number  of  pertinent 
questions. 

JOD9T   STtTDT   DflTIATKD 

In  another  approach,  PAA  Joined  with  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare and  the  Department  of  Defense  In  initi- 
ating a  study  to  measure  the  aroounte  of 
tobacco  contaminants  in  aircraft  in  passen- 
ger use  and  to  check  the  efficiency  of  planes* 
existing  air  circulation  systems.  Data  also 
are  being  gathered  on  the  number  of  smok- 
ers and  nonsmokers  aboard  flights,  personal 
attitudes  toward  smoking,  and  amount  and 
type  of  tobacco  used  by  smokers. 

These  studies  now  are  slated  for  coII^)le- 
tlon  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  as  soon  as 
they  have  been  evaluated  the  PAA  will  be 
In  a  poeltlon  to  publish  In  the  Federal  Reg- 
ister a  notice  of  rulemaking,  allow  30  days 
for  comments,  and  then  issue  a  formal 
ruling,   probably   by   late  spring. 

What  form  the  rule  will  take  la  difficult 
to  guess.  The  evidence  almost  certainly  will 
suggest  that  the  nonamoklng  traveler  needs 
and  deserves  protection  from  totMcco  con- 
taminants whUe  In  flight.  It  Is  possible  such 
protection  can  be  provided  through  Im- 
provements In  cabin  ventilation,  but  aero- 
nautical engineers  are  dubious  on  this 
score.  If  they  are  right.  It  becomes  a  matter 
of  whether  to  segregate  smokers  from  non- 
smokers   or   to  prohibit   In-flight   smoking. 

Anticipating  the  proposed  rule,  several 
airlines  recently  have  been  testing  such  sepa- 
ration of  smokers  and  nonsmokers — ^wlth 
Inconclusive  results  to  date.  It  is  relatively 
easy  to  do  this  on  a  plane  as  large  as  the 
Boeing  747.  Per  example,  Pan  American  Air- 
ways allocates  one  of  the  three  economy 
sections  of  Its  747'b  and  one  comer  of  its 
main  deck  flrst-class  section  to  smokers. 

On  other  Jetliners,  setting  up  special  sec- 
tions for  smoking:  passengers.  If  tbls  Is  to 
be  really  effective.  Involves  installaaon  of 
movable  partlUons,  and  on  virtually  aU  axlst- 
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ing  planes  other  than  the  Boeing  747  this 
jneans  at  least  two  partitions — one  each  In 
the  first  class  and  the  coach  or  economy 
sections. 

This  adds  weight  to  the  airplane,  means 
IMS  mobility  for  the  cabin  crews,  causes 
extra  work  for  airline  personnel  In  determln- 
U)g  who  Is  to  sit  where,  may  complicate  the 
ibowlng  of  in-tUght  movies,  and  Inevitably 
will  make  many  smoking  passengers  un- 
happy. 

The  alternative  to  this  would  be  to  pro- 
blbli  smoking  aboard  airliners.  The  obvious 
■dvantage  of  such  a  ban  are  that  It  would 
mean  (1)  fresher  air  for  all  passengers.  (S) 
jeduoed  fire  hazard,  (3)  one  less  Item  for 
the  flight  crew  to  monitor,  and  (4)  less  of 
s  Job  for  the  cleaning  crews. 

What  will  be  the  result  if  smoking  on 
planes  Is  prohibited?  How  will  the  nlcotine- 
sddlcted  air  traveler  take  It? 

MOST    FLIOHTS    BHOST 

Domestic  flights  exceeding  two  hours' 
duration  are  the  exception,  rather  than  the 
rule,  and  millions  of  smokers  uncomplain- 
ingly forego  smoking  for  two  hours  while 
attsndlng  a  movie. 

In  fact.  Qooordlng  to  the  civil  Aeronautics 
Board,  the  average  doonestlc  airline  flight 
Is  SM.6  mllec- — ^proximately  the  dLstetice 
between  Washington,  D.C.  and  Dayton.  Ohio. 
Tbls  is  little  more  than  an  hour's  flight 
by  Jet. 
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JOSEPH  G.  MINISH 

or  WW  jxaarr 

H)  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Decem- 
ber of  every  year,  Jews  the  world  over  ob- 
serve the  festival  of  Hanulckah.  This  hol- 
iday celebrates  the  first  great  victory  for 
religious  freedom  won  by  the  Jews  more 
than  2.000  years  ago.  It  strengthened 
the  belief  that  religious  freedom  is  the 
right  of  every  people,  and  that  God 
desired  n;an  to  worsiiip  Him  in  freedom. 

Over  2,000  years  ago,  the  Palestinian 
Jews  were  ruled  by  a  pagan  king, 
who  seiised  their  temple  in  Jerusa- 
lem, filling  it  Titta  Idola  and  forcing  Jews 
to  abandon  their  faith  or  face  death. 
The  stanch  Jews,  led  by  Judah  Macca- 
bee,  defied  the  tyrant  and  revolted.  Af- 
ter a  3-year  battle,  and  although  greatly 
outnumt>ered,  the  Jews  succeeded  in  de- 
feating their  enemy  and  driving  him  out 
of  Jerusalem. 

WhUe  cleaning  out  the  regained  tem- 
ple to  rededicate  it,  Judah's  men  found 
a  single  Jar  of  holy  oU,  enough  only  to 
keep  the  eternal  light  burning  for  1  day. 
But  the  jar  miraculously  burned  for  8 
days  and  8  nights,  thereby  allowing  the 
temple's  priests  to  prepare  enough  oil 
to  keep  the  eternal  light  burning  hence- 
forth. 

Judah  Maccabee  then  proclaimed  an  8- 
day  holiday  in  celebration  of  the  rededi- 
cation  of  the  temple  of  Ood.  The  Hanuk- 
kah  candles  that  are  lit  on  the  8  days 
of  the  festival  symbolize  the  light  of 
religious  freedom  to  the  descendants  of 
Judah  Maccabee.  Hanukkah  means  "ded- 
ication," and  on  this  holiday  many  Jews 
rededicate  themselves  to  the  ideals  of 
their  faith. 

As  Hanukkah  approaches  this  year,  we 
are  reminded  of  lis  significance  by  the 
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ongoing  "trial"  of  Russian  Jews,  who 
are  subject  to  life  imprisonment  and 
death  for  their  religious  persuasion.  The 
Russian  Jews  who  are  facing  trial  have 
tried  to  keep  the  burning  light  of  their 
faith  Ut  at  all  costs.  While  religious 
freedom  Is  the  right  of  all  people,  this 
right  has  been  abridged  in  Russia.  For 
the  information  of  my  colleagues  I  will 
now  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record 
a  factsheet  on  Soviet  Jewry,  prepared  by 
the  American  Jewish  Conference  on  So- 
viet Jewry: 

Fact  Sheet  on  Sovirr  Jcwjly 

Q.  How  many  Jews  are  there  in  the  Soviet 
Unionf 

A.  The  l&SS  oOlclal  Soviet  census  reoontod 
2.368,000.  A  study  released  In  September, 
196B  by  the  official  Soviet  government  press 
agency.  NOVOSTI,  made  a  projection  based 
on  the  1070  census  which  indicated  a  total  of 
3.000.000  Jews.  However,  other  demographic 
estimates  say  that  the  figure  may  be  as  much 
as  3.500,000  on  the  basis  that  the  1959  cen- 
sus used  faulty  census  techniques. 

Q.  Where  do  they  live? 

A.  According  to  the  laat  Soviet  census, 
Jews  are  dispersed  throughout  15  Union  Re- 
publics: 38<;>  of  Soviet  Jewry  live  In  the 
Russian  Republic;  37%  In  the  U^alne:  7% 
In  Byelorussia.  In  the  aggregate,  well  over  a 
million  Jews  live  in  four  Soviet  cities:  Koa- 
oow.  Leningrad,  Kiev  and  Odessa.  There  are 
alzeable  numbers  also  In  Vllna,  Klahlnav, 
Mlnslc.  Riga  and  TbUlsl. 

Q.  What  is  the  official  statu*  of  the  Jewish 
community? 

A.  In  a  formal  sense,  there  Is  no  Jewish 
"community"  In  the  Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Jewry  Is  identified  both  aa  a  na- 
tionality group  and  as  a  religious  faith.  It 
has  a  fixed  legal  status  as  a  nationality,  a 
matter  of  strict  Juridical  procedure.  If  both 
parenta  are  Jewish,  the  children  are  listed  aa 
Jewish.  If  one  parent  1b  non-Jewlah.  there  is 
then  a  choice  at  age  10,  when  internal  pass- 
ports are  Issued. 

Among  the  108  nationalities  In  the  U86B^ 
Jews  rank  eleventh  In  numbers — and  the 
numerical  spread  from  seventh  to  eleventh 
place  Ls  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mllUon. 

There  Is  uo  Jewish  religious  community  al- 
though Individual  synagogues  have  formal 
status  In  Soviet  law.  As  distinguished  from 
nationality,  participation  in  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion Is,  ftom  a  legal  viewpoint.  excl\islvely 
a  voluntary  act. 

Q.  What  is  Soviet  policy  on  nationatity 
groups? 

A.  Soviet  Ideology,  Constitution,  law  and 
practice  actively  encourage  nationalities, 
whether  t«rntorUlly  dispersed  or  concen- 
trated, to  perpetuate  their  group  existence 
through  cultural  and  educational  institu- 
tions and  activities  In  their  own  languages. 
(In  the  long-run.  however,  slgna  Indicate 
that  "Ruaslficatlon"  may  be  the  objective  for 
most  nationalities,  e^>eclally  ncn-Slavlc.) 

Q.  How  has  present  poUcy  been  applied  to 
Soviet  Jewry? 

A.  In  the  first  three  decades  of  tlu  Soviet 
regime,  the  state  supported  a  wide  network 
of  cultural  and  educational  institutions  and 
activities  for  Jews  in  Yiddish,  recognized  as 
their  official  national  language.  For  example. 
about  850  Yiddish  language  books  were  pub- 
lished In  editions  of  several  hundred  thou- 
sand between  1B33-39.  Before  World  War  II, 
there  were  ten  permanent  Yiddish  theatres. 
As  late  as  IMO,  one  hundred  thousand  young- 
sters were  In  Yiddish  schools. 

By  1948  Stalin  had  destroyed  aU  Jewlah 
communal -cultural  Institutions  including 
publishing  houses  and  printing  presses  which 
had  Issued  a  total  of  110  publications  In  the 
previous  three  years.  The  educational  system 
was  dismantled.  The  famed  Jewish  State 
Theatre  of  Moscow  was  doeed  in  1940.  Yid- 
dish actors,  writera,  leaders  ware  liquidated. 
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The  eesentlal  elements  of  this  policy  were 
continued  by  Stalin's  successors  and  for 
eleven  years  there  were  no  books,  publica- 
tions or  theatres. 

Q.  What  is  the  situation  today? 

A.  There  is  not  a  single  Yiddish  school  or 
a  single  Yiddish  class  in  the  USSR,  although 
Soviet  law  permits  the  organljsation  of  such 
classes  at  the  request  of  ten  parenta.  Intimi- 
dation has  prevented  such  efforts. 

There  are  no  schools,  clasaea  or  courses  in 
any  langtiage  to  enable  Jews  to  learn  Jewish 
history,  culture,  uterature  or  even  their  re- 
cent awful  losses  during  World  War  II.  The 
martyrdom  of  Soviet  Jews  during  the  Nazi 
hOJ^caust  has  been  constantly  downgraded 
byabbvlet  authorltiee  and  press. 

Xhere  is  no  Jewish  publishing  house  or 
Jewish  book  distributing  agency,  but  only 
occa&lonal  token  nods  tow&rd  Yiddish  litera- 
ture. A  few  classic  Yiddish  writers,  long  dead, 
have  been  published  in  small  editions  and, 
on  occasion,  living  Jewish  writers.  In  1964 
some  book  publication  was  reeumed  and 
through  1969  only  15  Yiddish  books  were  Is- 
sued. Since  1901  there  has  been  a  Yiddish 
literary  magazine.  Sovietish  Heimland,  orlgl- 
naUy  a  bi-monthly  and  now  a  monthly.  Uuch 
of  lu  edition  of  16,000,  down  from  Its  original 
25.000,  Is  for  export.  In  a  few  Instances,  Yid- 
dish and  Hebrew  writers,  especially  pro-left 
Israelis,  have  been  published  in  Russian. 

There  Is  no  Yiddish  theatre  with  a  per- 
manent base.  There  is  a  small  amateur  troupe 
In  Vilnius  (Vllna).  and  there  are  a  dosen 
Individual  professional  performers.  There  are 
also  a  few  amateur  groups  In  other  smaller 
dtlea. 

Q.  How  has  Soviet  policy  been  applied  to 
other  nationalities? 

A.  "A  comparison  with  other  Soviet  na- 
tionalities expoec«  the  t>a5lc  Injustices  of 
their  (Soviet  Jewry)  situation,  for  even  the 
smallest  nationality  groups  In  the  Soviet 
Union  are  given  the  opportunity  to  pursue 
a  cultural,  social  and  political  life  of  their 
own  denied  to  Soviet  Jews."  Bertrand  Bus- 
sell.  Fttbniary  37.  1988. 

Examples  of  nationality  groups,  smaller  in 
population  than  Jews,  provided  educational 
and  cultural  faclllCles  in  their  native  tongue, 
are: 

1.  In  the  RSFSR  (Russian  Republic) : 
Bashkirs,  948.000  population:  Marls  496,000; 
Buryats,  353,000:  Kumyks.  136,000;  Nenets, 
35.000:    Koryaks,    8,300.    (1980   estimates) 

In  the  Ukraine:  Poles  363,000;  Moldavians, 
239,000:  Hungarians,  149,000.  (1959  esti- 
mates) 

2.  Caae  example:  The  Soviet  Germans 
(Volga  Oermans),  dispersed  and  repressed 
by  Stalin  during  and  after  World  War  n, 
were  oBlclally  rehabilitated  by  his  successors. 
Volga  Germans  have  been  encouraged  to  de- 
velop In  less  than  ten  years  a  complex  of 
German  ;ang\iage  Institutions:  schools — 
publlahlng  houses  and  book  stores — libraries, 
radio  and  television  browlcoats  and  sta- 
tions— theatres — orchestras— «ind  cultural 
associations.  In  1964  alone.  233  German  lan* 
guage  boohs  were  published — a  total  of  13.- 
01S.0O0  copies.  The  key  to  thU  renaissance 
of  German  culture  was  the  vigorous  support 
by  Soviet  offlclals. 

Q.  What  is  the  official  policy  of  the  USSR 
toward  reUgion? 

A.  Ideologically  it  Is  committed  to  atheism. 
but  ronuoily  It  accords  freedom  of  religious 
worship.  According  lo  official  poUcy  the 
Party,  aa  dlsUnguished  from  the  State,  car- 
ries on  antl-reUglous  propaganda.  The  State 
asserts  the  principle  of  equality  of  religion. 

Q.  How  has  this  poUcy  been  applied  to 
Judaism? 

A.  The  principle  of  equality  has  been  ob- 
served In  the  breach,  insofar  m  Judaism  is 
concerned.  In  Soviet  society  reUgious  centers 
for  vulous  faiths  are  vital  to  meeting  the 
various  needs  of  religious  groups.  Unlike  oth- 
er recognised  religious  bodice.  Judaism  Is 
not  permitted   any  central  or  ooordinmtlng 
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Structure;  each  congrcffatlon  must  function 
In  iBoUtlon.  Rabbi  Tebuda  Lelb  Levin,  of 
Mo«oow.  one  of  leas  than  a  handful  of  known 
ordained  rabbis  functioning  In  congregations 
In  the  European  part  of  the  Soviet  Union,  has 
been  increasingly  utilized  as  a  spokesman  for 
religious  Soviet  Jews.  In  1968  and  In  1969  he 
was  allowed  to  visit  the  United  St*tes  and 
Hungary,  respectively,  the  Qrst  such  actions 
permitted  In  decades.  He  has  participated  In 
a  few  meetings  of  religious  leaders  of  various 
faiths  and  denominations  from  the  several 
Soviet  Republics:  but.  at  age  76.  Rabbi  Levin 
la  the  only  rabbi  In  Moscow  and  does  not  rep- 
resent any  otBclal  group  of  religious  Jewish 
comm  unities. 

Accordingly.  Judaism,  unlike  other 
faithM. — 

Cannot  publish  periodicals  and  devotional 
literature  including  journals,  prayer  books 
and  Bibles.  After  years  of  world  protest, 
10.000  prayer  books  were  permitted  In  1068 
and  hundreds  were  actually  distributed. 

Cannot  produce  essential  devotional  arti- 
cles such  as  "Talethlm"  (prayer  shawls)  or 
■■TflUn"  (phylacteries); 

Cannot  have  meaningful  and  offlclal  con- 
tracts with  co-rellglonlsts  abroad  as  contrast- 
ed to  the  experience  of  Protestant,  Catholic 
and  Moslem  faiths; 

Cannot  publish  (except  In  Isolated  in- 
stances, especially  the  "showpiece"  Central 
Synagogue  in  Moscow)  religious  calendars, 
indispensable  guides  to  religious  holidays  and 
observances. 

Q.  Have  there  been  other  official  pretntrei 
applied  ft)  JudaismT 

A.  In  contrast  to  other  recognized  reli- 
gions, there  are  no  TeshU-ot,  rabttlnlcal 
schools  (V  seminaries  functioning  at  all  be- 
cause of  bureaucratic  maneuvers  such  as  de- 
nial of  housing  permits  to  students.  Thus, 
there  are  no  replacements  for  the  few  aging 
rabbis. 

The  Soviet  government  allows  theological 
students  of  many  other  faiths  to  study  in 
their  own  institutions,  and  In  foreign  semi- 
naries or  religious  educational  Institutions. 
Judaism  Is  an  exception. 

Synagogues  have  been  closed  in  almost  sys- 
tematic fashion  as  a  result  of  both  direct  and 
indirect  governmental  action.  In  1956,  there 
were  450  synagogues  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  April  of  1963.  there  were  under  100:  ac- 
cording to  non-Soviet  sources,  there  are  now 
about  65  sjrnagogues. 

By  1963.  restrictions  on  the  public  bonking 
and  selling  of  matzotb.  Indispensable  to  the 
observance  of  Passover,  blanketed  the  coun- 
try. Only  a  few  years  ago  the  ban  was  eased 
In  the  large  Jewish  population  centers,  after 
widespread  protests  from  outside  the  coun- 
try. 

Q.  What  Is  the  USSR  policy  on  anti- 
Semttism'*     • 

A.  Soviet  Ideology  condemns  anti-Semi- 
tism and  there  are  laws  against  Incitement 
of  hatred  on  religious,  national  and  social 
groups.  There  have  been  a  few  public  pro- 
nouncements, from  Lenin  In  1917  to  Premier 
Kosygln  In  July.  1965,  osaalUng  antl-Seml- 
tlam.  In  1969.  PRAVDA  and  IZVESTIA  re- 
sponded to  criticism  by  denying  the  exist- 
ence of  ontt-Semltism  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  there  have  also  been  frightening 
manifestations  of  antl-SemltIsm  In  Soviet 
practices,  even  In  the  post-Stalin  years,  such 
as  the  so-called  "economic  trials"  In  the 
early  60'b. 

In  the  guise  of  ontl-reUglous  propaganda, 
the  attacks  on  Judaism  have  been  virulent. 
antl-Semltlc  and  racist.  While  Soviet  oCB- 
clals  criticized  the  notorious  "Judaism  With- 
out EmhelllBhment"  by  Troflm  Klchko.  af- 
ter world-wide  public  protests,  other  equally 
vicious  material  has  continued  to  be  printed 
by  government  and  Party  publishing  houses, 
newspapers  and  broadcast  on  State  radio. 

Since  the  June  1967  Slx-£>ay  War  In  the 
Middle  Bast,  Klchko  In  "Judaism  and  Zion- 
ism" (1968).  Turl  ITODOV  In  "Beware  Zion- 
ism"   (1969) ,    and    other    Soviet    propagan- 
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dlsts  have  Intensified  their  antl-Jewlsh 
output,  attempting  to  debase  Jews  and 
Judaism  and  sug^'est  a  world-wide  Jewish 
"conspiracy"  against  socialism,  using  medie- 
val stereotypes. 

This  campaign  reached  a  peak  in  March  of 
1970.  When  mass  meetings  were  organized 
and  prominent  Jews,  under  pressure,  pub- 
licly denounced  Judaism.  Zionism  and  a 
natural  afBnlty  to  Israel  In  defiance  of  ofn- 
clal  displeasure,  however,  other  Soviet  Jews 
countered  with  petitions  to  the  Soviet 
Government. 

Q.  la  there  discrimination  against  Jews? 
A.  Apparently  there  Ls  none  In  housing, 
nor  In  various  aspects  of  social  life.  It  also 
appears  that  employment  opportunities  in 
most  fields  are  generally  open,  although  ad- 
vancement to  highest  ranks  is  almost  im- 
possible. 

Discrimination  against  Jews  does  exist  In 
vital.  decLslon-maktng  sectors  of  Soviet  so- 
ciety, particularly  government,  political  life 
and  in  fields  Involving  foreign  contact.  The 
quota  system  at  universities,  the  key  to  ad- 
vancement In  Soviet  society,  operates,  ac- 
cording to  one  study,  "to  the  particularly 
severe  disadvantage  of  the  Jewish  popula- 
tion." 

Q.  What  is  the  overall  impact  of  these 
practices  on  Soviet  Jewry? 

A.  Despite  localized  Jewish  manifestations. 
Jewry  In  Russia  is  an  atomized  and  isolated 
community,  much  of  which  lives  in  a  state 
of  insecurity.  It  is  a  community  which,  if 
Soviet  policy  persists  indefinitely,  would  be 
doomed  to  cultural  and  spiritual  extinction. 
Q.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  these  prac' 
tices  on  Jewish  consciousness? 

A.  Despite  hostile  pressures,  there  are  In- 
creasing expressions  of  vigorous  and  cou- 
rageous Jewish  Identification.  Examples: 

In  1969  Soviet  Jews  began  to  assert  their 
Jewish  self-expression  within  the  Soviet 
Union  by  a  series  of  petitions  to  the  United 
Nations  and  to  leading  Soviet  authorities. 
For  example,  In  November  1960,  a  dramatic 
petition  to  the  United  Nations  was  made 
public  from  18  Jewish  families  In  Soviet 
Oeorgla  where  there  is  still  an  atmosphere  of 
Jewish  belief  and  piety  as  well  as  strong 
ofOnlty  to  Israel.  These  Jews  demanded  free- 
dom to  go  to  Israel  where  they  would  be  ful- 
filled as  Jew*  ''•wish  consciousness  la  evi- 
dent also  In  the  Caucasus  and  Central  Asia. 
B&rly  In  1970  additional  petitions  were  di- 
vulged at  the  United  Nations  from  many 
other  Soviet  Jews  In  places  as  widespread  aa 
Moscow.  Riga.  Kiev.  Leningrad  and  Kharkov. 
A  remarkable  phenomenon  in  recent  years 
bos  been  that  of  tena  of  ihousandE  of  young 
Soviet  Jews,  who  know  little  Yiddish  or  He- 
brew, gathering  to  sing  and  dance  outside 
synagogues  in  various  cities  on  Stmchat 
Torah.  This  practice  has  begun  to  spread  to 
other  festivals. 

In  those  Western  areas  under  Soviet  con- 
trol since  World  War  U,  the  determination 
of  those  with  strong  Jewish  backgrounds  to 
remain  Jewish  Is  clearly  evident.  Hebrew  is 
being  taught  on  a  "one-to-one"  basis;  infor- 
mal study  groups  ore  being  conducted. 

Individual  Jews,  such  as  Bona  Kocbubly- 
evsky.  have  publicly  protested,  usually  on 
pain  of  Imprisonment.  Jews  have  Increas- 
ingly sought  to  leave  for  Israel  or  to  rejoin 
broken  or  scattered  families,  there  or  else- 
where. It  was  estimated  in  November  1969 
that  tens  of  thousands  hod  willingly  regis- 
tered to  emigrate,  despite  the  enusing 
counter-pressures  at  schools,  factories  and  in 
local  communities. 

Nearly  500.000  Soviet  Jews  officially  regard 
Yiddish  aa  their  "mother  tongue."  Thouaands 
of  others  consider  it  a  "second  language," 
not  listed  on  census  tracts.  The  Soviet  au- 
thorities speak  of  the  lack  of  interest  In  Yid- 
dish, bat  despite  this  thousands  of  Soviet 
Jew*  have  Jammed  the  halls  for  the  token 
Yiddish  oonoerta  ocoaslonaUy  permitted. 

Q.  Can  anything  be  done  to  change  Soviet 
policy? 
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A.  The  voices  of  concern  have  been  grow- 
ing. Thousands  of  champions  of  human 
rights  throughout  the  world  have  protested, 
despite  Soviet  denials.  Major  Communist  and 
Socialist  parties,  including  those  in  France 
Holland,  Austria.  Britain,  the  United  States' 
and  Australia,  have  publicly  reflected  their 
concern  as  has  the  Council  of  Europe,  the 
United  States  Government  and  the  Socialist 
International.  The  American  Jewish  com- 
munity, and  others,  have  demonstrated  a 
determination  to  continue  to  expose  the 
pattern  of  discrimination  against  Soviet 
Jewry  until  Soviet  pwllcy  is  reversed.  In  1964. 
the  American  Jewish  Conference  on  Soviet 
Jewry  was  organized.  Recently  other  groups 
Interested  in  advancing  the  cause  of  human 
rights  for  Soviet  Jews  have  been  formed  la 
several  European  and  L*tln  American  coun- 
tries. 

Q.  Have  protests  and  interventions  been 
helpful? 

A.  There  is  evidence  to  indicate  that  Soviet 
officials  are  increasingly  concerned  about  the 
unfavorable  Impressions  circulating  abroad. 
Only  after  public  protests  became  widespread 
did  the  Soviet  Government  launch  a  counter 
public  relations  campaign  and  make  new 
promises  and  mlncp  concessions.  Articles  on 
Soviet  Jewry  by  Novostl  Press  Agency  and 
m  publications  such  as  Soviet  Life,  aimed  al- 
most exclusively  for  foreign  consumptloo, 
appear  frequently.  Other  evidences : 

Offlclal  condemnation  in  1964  of  Klchko^ 
book; 

A  lifting  of  the  ban  on  mataotb; 

A  few  Jewish  books  In  YlddUh  or  Rus- 
sian; 

A  slight  easing  of  emigration  restrictions; 

A  virtual  end  to  the  economic  crime  trials; 

The  printing  of  10,000  prayer  books; 

Publication  of  the  previously  mentioned, 
Yiddish  literary  Journal.  Sovietish  Heimland. 

While  this  tokenism  Is  welcomed,  it  still 
falls  to  provide  the  basic  cultural  and  re- 
ligious Instrumentalities  essential  for  Jewish 
survival.  However,  it  doea  give  hope  that 
ultimately  the  Soviet  Government  will  act 
on  the  demands  of  an  enlightened  and  out- 
raged public  opinion. 


LTTTLE  BIT  OP  SPACE  GOES  LONG 
WAY  WITH  CONSUMERS 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or   PCNNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVM 

Monday.  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  spinoffs  of  the  VB. 
space  program  have  brought  many  good 
conveniences  to  the  American  public 
that  have  helped  all  us  good  taxpayer* 
In  ways  which  might  not  seem  apparent. 
William  H.  Wylle,  business  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  in  a  recent  article 
brought  many  of  these  unseen  advances 
to  our  attention: 
LrrTLs  Bit  or  Space  Goes  Lono  Wat  With 

CONBTTlCSaS 

(By  WUllamH.WyUe) 

When  the  United  States  got  Into  the  q>ao« 
business  on  a  big  scate,  It  had  to  think  small. 

That's  because  In  the  early  years  the  Amer- 
ican space  effort  was  married  to  a  little 
rocket.  Unlike  the  huge  Russian  boosters.  It 
wouldn't  lift  big  payloada. 

Consequently,  American  apac*  hardwara 
had  to  be  refined.  And  tills  has  been  a  bleat- 
ing for  consumers,  especially  swlngsrs  caught 
up  In  the  miniature  world  of  txanslstors. 

Thoee  are  the  little  gadgets  that  do  the 
work  of  tubes— only  much  better. 

They   mAke    It   possible   to   manufacture 
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pocket-sized  radios,  tape-recorder*  and  other 
Jc^d-down  electronic  products. 

Of  course,  the  space  scientists  weren't  try- 
ing to  please  consumers.  But  their  work  pro- 
duced some  highly  marketable  spinoff. 

Often  this  U  forgotten  by  taxpayers 
shouldering  the  $2  billion  bUl  (or  putting  a 
nmi  on  the  moon. 

Not  all  the  spinoff  Is  pleasure-oriented. 
far  from  It  I 

Lasers — another  outgrowth  of  space  scl- 
snce — are  being  used  to  perform  dellcatk  eye 
surgery.  Someday  they  may  make  operations 
painless,  even  bloodless. 

Epileptics  may  be  better  off  because  the 
VS.  decided  to  go  to  the  moon.  Solentlsts 
ore  working  on  a  device  which  measures 
brain  waves.  It  Is  hoped  that  an  epileptic  wiU 
b«  able  to  wear  one  and  it  will  warn  him 
before  an  attack  occurs. 

Less  spectaciUar  but  possibly  more  useful 
ue  the  techniques  of  system  analysis  that 
came  out  of  the  space  program.  They  clear 
the  way  for  a  mathematical,  logical  cfiproach 
to  problem -solving. 

Crime  detecUon,  housing  and  social  prob- 
lems are  o  few  urban  applications.  These  Is- 
Bues  can  be  attacked  with  computers  In  the 
came  way  that  space  mysteries  were  solved. 
The  benefits  of  weather  and  commvmlca- 
Uons  sateHltee  are  more  obvious.  Not  only 
has  the  forecaster's  batting  average  hn- 
proved.  but  it's  poasible  for  Tokyo  baseball 
fans  to  watch  a  World  Seriee  in  New  York- 
New  structural  techniques  for  aircraft  that 
are  stronger  but  lighter  have  been  developed. 
The  space  effort  also  has  brought  about  twt- 
ter  wiring,  pipes,  metals,  plastics,  paints  and 
insulating  materials.  Many  of  these  have  do- 
mestic applications. 

More  efficient  methods  of  converting  salt 
water  to  drinking  water  and  now  ways  of 
generating  electricity  are  other  space  dis- 
coveries. 

Now  the  glamor  Is  gone  and  on  economy- 
minded  administration  In  Washington  Is  cut- 
ting back  on  the  space  program.  This  has  led 
..to  unemployment,   eepeclally   on   the   West 
Coast. 

Seattle's  Jobless  rolls  have  climbed  to  12 
pe>  cent  and  that  city  fears  18  per  cent  by 
spring.  Southern  California.  MasBochuaetta 
and  other  space-manufacturing  areas  also 
have  been  hit  hard. 

A*  unemplojrment  rlaes.  it's  apparent  how 
many  Jobs  the  space  effort  created. 

Too  often  when  critics  decry  the  cost  of 
Nell  Armstrong's  moon  walk  they  overlook 
the  beneflclal  aide  effects.  True,  many  of 
these  discoveries  would  have  been  made  in 
time.  But  the  space  program  made  them 
available  now. 


PITTSBURGH  ECONOMY  BOOSTED 
BY    AIRPORT 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PENNBYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  21.  1970 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
elements  go  into  making  a  geographic 
area  an  industrial  colossus. 

In  western  Pennsylvania,  where  Pitts- 
burgh is  located,  we  were  fortunate  to 
have  great  quantities  of  iron  ore  and  coal 
in  our  hills  and  mountains. 

In  the  late  1800's  and  the  early  20th 
century,  the  indigenous  citizens  were 
Joined  by  great  waves  of  immigrants 
from  Eastern  Europe  and  other  places. 
These  ready  pools  of  labor  worked  the 
mines  and  mills  and  helped  make  Pitts- 
burgh and  Its  surrounding  communities 
the  steelmaking  capital  of  the  world. 
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In  the  middle  1940's  a  great  highway, 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike,  was  built 
from  one  end  of  our  State  to  the  other, 
linking  Pittsburgh  with  Philadelphia  and 
the  eastern  seaboard. 

This,  too,  developed  Pittsburgh  and 
western  Pennsylvania  and  made  an  al- 
ready attractive  metropolitan  area  even 
more  so. 

But  a  more  recent  addition  to  Pitts- 
burgh, and  one  which  reaped  a  new  type 
of  benefit,  was  the  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Airport. 

William  Wylie.  business  editor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press,  wrote  an  article  last 
week  which  described  the  impact  that 
the  airport  has  had  on  Pittsburgh,  the 
Nation's  second  largest  corporate  city. 
I  Include  Mr.  Wylles  article  in  the 
Record  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues: 

AiKPOKT   Impacts   »260   MnxioN,   6   Pkbcent 
or  DisTBicT  Jobs 
(By  William  H.  Wylle) 
How  much  Impact  does  Greater  Pittsburgh 
Airport  have  on  the  local  economy? 

It  totals  at  least  »250  million  and  probably 
many  millions  more. 

For  one  thing,  employment  In  the  air 
and  travel  Industries  accounts  for  6  per 
cent  of  the  Jobs  In  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

TTiat  doesnt  count  thousands  of  Jobs  cre- 
ated by  the  more  than  BOO  new  busmesaes 
established  here  in  the  late  OOs.  Many  of 
them  were  attracted  by  the  airport  faclUtlee 
here. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  findings  revealed 
today  by  the  Air  Transport  Association  of 
America  for  Airlines  Serving  Pittsburgh. 

The  report  was  disclosed  at  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  breakfast.  Cooperating  in  the  air- 
port study  were  the  County  Department  of 
Aviation,  the  Pennsylvania  Economy  League 
and  the  Chamber. 

The  idea  was  to  tell  what  Greater  PltU- 
bargh  Airport  means  to  Southwestern 
Pennsylvania  and  the  nearly  five  mUUon 
people  living  here. 

Passenger  spending  was  a  big  item  this 
year.  Seven  airlines  carried  nearly  six  mil- 
lion people  in  and  out  of  the  Moon  Twp. 
complex. 

They  spent  more  than  91  Bl  mlUton  In 
the  Pittsburgh  area,  the  survey  said. 

Of  that  figure,  hotels  got  the  king-sized 
portion — •U  million.  Restaurants  came  In 
for  M»  million,  retailers  picked  up  tl6  mil- 
lion and  the  balance  went  for  various  con- 
sumer purchases. 

Because  of  its  headquarters  role,  Pitts- 
burgh 18  a  big  drawmg  card  for  business 
travelers.  The  report  pointed  out  that  33 
of  the  nation's  largest  corporations  are  based 
here — six  of  them  In  the  bill  ion -doUar-or- 
more  sales  category. 

The  capital  investment  of  Pituburgh- 
t>ased  companies  Is  estimated  at  nearly  913 
billion,  according  to  the  survey. 

Nearly  60,000  residents  are  employed  by 
companies  directly  Involved  or  related  to 
air  transportation.  That  Includes  alrUnes. 
aviation  service  firms,  hotels,  resturonts, 
tourist  services  and  travel  agencies.  About 
4.100  work  at  the  airport.  The  rest  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  area. 

These  workers  earned  (228  million  tblc 
year,  the  report  said.  And  that  doesnt  count 
Income  from  other  members  of  the  family. 
It  would  be  a  significant  figure  because  about 
38  per  cent  of  the  families  said  a  second 
memtwr  worked  full  or  part  time. 

Commercial  carriers  pour  a  lot  of  money 
directly  into  the  local  economy.  Last  year 
they  paid  »2.9  million  in  landmg  fee*  at 
Greater  Pitt  and  spent  CLS  million  for  rental 
of  property  of  which  »6a5.6e3  was  for  space 
in  the  airport  terminal  btilldlng. 
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About  91 1.3  mllUoa  was  spent  for  locally- 
purchased  fuel.  ApprozUmteiy  »3&0,000  wae 
paid  for  local  media  advertising.  And  the 
carriers  put  out  »147,000  for  miscellaneous 
local  purchases. 

Also,  state  and  local  governments  collected 
more  than  »3  million  In  taxes  from  the  6.A00 
airline  and  airport  employee.  These  included 
levies  on  sales,  real  estate,  gasoline,  aloohol, 
tobacco  and  auto  license  plates. 

The  airport's  most  dynamic  effect  la  hard 
to  measure.  This  is  its  ability  to  attract  new 
industry  or  induce  existing  firms  to  stay 
here  and  expand. 

Chrysler  Corp.  recently  completed  con- 
struction of  a  parta  depot  on  Route  30.  five 
miles  from  Greater  Pitt.  More  than  160 
people  earning  $\.l  million  annually  are  em- 
ployed there. 

A  survey  by  the  Regional  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Corp.  (RIDC)  of  Southwestern  Penn- 
sylvania showed  that  804  companies  located 
here  from  196Q  to  1MB.  Each  of  the  369 
manufacturing  firms  and  446  non-manufac- 
turing companies  had  10  or  more  employes. 
Many  of  these  firms  said  air  transportation 
was  infiuentlal  in  their  decisions  to  set  up 
shop  in  the  area. 

The  survey  noted  that  the  Graphic  Aru 
Technical  Poundatton  moved  here  from  New 
York  and  Chicago  because  of  the  airport. 
Lerner  Shops  of  New  York  opened  a  distribu- 
tion center  here  for  the  same  reason.  And  a 
computer  center  eetahllahed  here  by  the 
Whittaker  Corp.  of  Los  Angeles  Is  a  by- 
product of  the  airport. 

Also,  air  transporUUon  was  reported  vital 
to  more  than  170  research  labs  in  the  dla- 
trlct. 

Meanwhile,  a  heavy  investment  is  being 
made  in  the  airport's  future.  A  (300  million 
International  complex  la  under  construc- 
tion and  during  the  next  five  years  alrUnas 
ore  expected  to  spend  tlO.S  million  on  capital 
improvements. 

Obviously  the  airport's  economic  Impact 
on  the  community  wlU  mushroom  m  the 
years  ahead. 


FARLEY  FORESEES  MUSKIE 
VICTORY 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  nm  TOMc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPBKSENTATIVES 

Motulay.  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  RCXDNEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  privilege  heretofore 
granted  me  by  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  I  include  with  these  remarks  a 
newspaper  article  by  Walter  Trohan, 
quoting  my  good  and  respected  friend, 
former  Postmaster  General  James  A. 
Parley,  published  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  Friday.  November  27.  1970; 

Fakut  Foacsa*  Mdezis  Victohy 
iBy  W«lt«rTroh»n) 

Washincton. — The  dfcy  aft«r  the  recent 
election*,  this  commentator  received  %  tele- 
phone oil  from  the  venerable,  but 
sprightly.  James  A.  Farley  In  which  the 
architect  of  the  long  Democratic  dominance 
In  Washington  said : 

"Write  this  down  In  your  diary  or  what 
have  you  and  put  It  away  for  two  year*  and 
then  look  at  It:  The  DemocraUc  ticket  in 
1972  will  be  Sen.  Edmund  6.  Muskle  of 
Maine  and  Sen  Henry  M.  IScoop)  Jackson 
of  Washington,  and  they  will  defeat  Richard 
M.  Nlion  and  Splro  T.  Agnew." 

Slnoe  I  have  no  other  notebook  than  thia 
column  and  because  Parley  Is  a  prophet  with 
honor  In  his  country,  take  this  means  of 
sharing   his   latest  prediction.   It   Is   news- 
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worthy  b«c*us«  8«xi.  Ottorg«  a.  McOovem 
[D..  S.  D.]  u  about  to  Jump  the  gun  ftud  be 
tb«  front  runner  for  tbe  DemocnbClc  nomlna- 
Uon. 

Some  may  be  Interested  In  my  reply, 
which  WB3:  "Don't  you  think  the  ticket  Is 
a  bit  bottom  heavy?"  Parley*!  answer  was, 
"That  co;iId  be,  buc  Just  put  It  down," 

1  had  no  Intention  ot  being  facetious  In 
my  remark  about  the  Parley  ticket.  No  one 
can  say  Z  am  antl-Muskle,  because  1  was 
among  tbe  first  to  propose  him  as  a  running 
mate  to  Hubert  M.  Humphrey,  tbe  1968 
Democratic  standard  bearer— who  Is  about  to 
return  to  the  Senate,  where  be  may  again 
promote  his  political  fortunes. 

However,  It  Is  my  serious  belief  that  Jack- 
son Is  one  of  the  most  underrated  Democrats 
and  one  of  the  best  of  senators.  Few  remem- 
ber he  was  Democratic  national  ch&irman  In 
the  campaign  that  brought  John  F.  Kennedy 
to  the  White  House.  Altho  J.  P.  K.  and  bis 
various  rat  packs  took  Jackson's  work  for 
granted  generally,  they  could  not  have  won 
without  him. 

Parley  made  his  reputation  as  a  prophet  In 
1936  when  he  predicted  P.  D.  S.  would  carry 
every  state  but  Vermont  and  Maine.  Some 
may  say  that  as  party  chairman  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  make  such  a  prediction.  Bow- 
ever,  he  organized  the  machinery  that  won 
the  phenomenal  victory. 

Since  that  tune.  Parley  baa  picked  every 
Democratic  nominee  except  one.  In  IMO  he 
favored  Lyndon  B-  Johnson  over  Kennedy 
and  It  can  be  argued  he  was  pickmg  a  winner 
even  when  he  lost.  He  missed  out  on  both 
Dwlght  D.*  Elsenhower  elections,  but  he  was 
misled  by  party  loyalty,  which  seems  to  be 
a  dying  virtue.  If  It  Is  a  virtue. 

Plnally,  I  must  confess  I  suggested  tliat  It 
will  be  most  dlfflcuK  to  beat  a  somebody  In 
the  person  of  NUon  with  a  comparative  no- 
body In  Sen.  Muskle.  NUon  Is  bound  to  grow 
as  time  goes  on,  because  he  Is  In  the  White 
House,  while  Muskle  Is  certain  to  be  tbe 
target  or  all  aspirant* — open  and  secret — be- 
cause he  Is  now  recognized  as  the  leader. 

It  Is  sad  but  true  that  both  parties  stand 
In  the  need  of  leadership.  Take  away  Nlzon 
and  Agnew  from  the  Republicans  and  what 
have  you  got?  Charity  forbids  the  mention  of 
name5. 

And  take  away  Muskle  and  what  have  the 
Democrats  got?  Another  collection  of  names, 
relatively  unknown  and  certainly  untried,  ex- 
cept for  Humphrey. 

if  any  of  us  could  get  a  dollar  for  every 
man  who  has  dreamed  of  redecorating  the 
White  House  we  would  have  a  campaign  chest 
that  would  enable  ua  to  challenge  Sen.  Ed- 
ward M.  (Teddyj  Kennedy  fD.,  Maas. ]  and 
the  family  fortime  aald  to  be  available  to 
promote  bis  ambition. 

Many,  yea  multitudes,  call  tbemselvas,  but 
only  one  Is  chosen. 
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1954  by  deleting  .22-caUber  rUnflre  am- 
munition from  recordlceeping  require- 
ments. 

This  is  a  sensible  piece  of  legislation, 
one  which  I  have  long  felt  was  necessary. 
As  you  all  Itnow,  this  type  of  ammuni- 
tion is  the  most  popular  among  sports- 
men and  hunters,  and  It  is  hardly  useful 
to  keep  traclt  of  all  who  buy  it.  Certainly, 
purchase  of  this  type  of  ammunition 
should  not  automatically  brand  the 
buyer  as  a  suspicious  character. 

Along  with  previous  amendments  to 
the  law  that  deleted  shotgun  and  sport- 
rifle  ammunition  from  the  statute,  I 
think  this  bill  is  a  good  step  toward  elim- 
inating repressive  gun  registration  meas- 
ures which  I  have  long  opposed.  I  do  not 
believe  that  law-abiding  citizens  who 
target-shoot  or  hunt  for  their  own 
pleasure  should  be  restricted  from  doing 
so.  I  support  this  sensible  legislation. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  supplement  Mr, 
Dllmaks  good  worlt  by  working,  next 
sessions,  on  a  bill  that  will  modify  other 
facets  ot  our  existing  gun  laws. 

These  laws  do  not  constitute  Federal 
gun  control  as  such,  contrary  to  many  of 
the  statements  made  by  gun  enthusiasts. 
There  is  some  indication  that  our  present 
informal  records  have  helped  law  en- 
forcement people  in  apprehending  crim- 
inals. 

But  overall,  there  is  no  Indication  that 
crime  has  dropped  significantly  because 
of  our  present  gun  laws.  In  fact,  the 
Justice  Deipartment  has  announced  that 
serious  crime  rose  10  percent  nationally 
in  the  first  9  months  of  this  year.  While 
this  is  a  lesser  increase  than  last  year, 
the  trend  toward  Increase  is  clear. 

Therefore.  I  l)elieve  the  Congress  must 
find  other  ways  of  controlling  the  instru. 
ments  of  crime,  I  believe  that  the  way  to 
start  is  to  modify  existing  gun  statutes. 
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south  route  which  would  either  pass 
through  the  Dallas-Forth  Worth  area 
en  route  to  Houston  or  go  further  east 
near  Texarkana. 

A  study  of  geographical  aspects,  along 
with  growth  trends,  makes  a  compelling 
case  for  both  the  north-south  and  an 
east-west  route, 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  preliminary  report 
points  out  that  it  was  Issued  in  response 
to  the  1B70  act  creating  the  rail  passen- 
ger system.  That  act  provides  for  30 
days  in  which  the  recommendation  may 
be  reviewed.  The  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation then  has  another  30  days  to 
consider  such  comments  and  make  the 
final  determination  of  the  system, 

Ouideilnes  cont^ed  in  the  law  calls 
for  modern  efllclent  intercity  railroad 
passenger  service  as  a  necessary  part 
of  a  balanced  transportation  system. 

It  must  be  assumed,  of  course.  Uiat  Mr, 
Volpe  will  make  some  changes  and  addi- 
tions In  the  plan,  which  was  rather  hast- 
ily put  together — considering  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  undertaiung. 

The  Secretary's  review  should  focus  at- 
tention on  the  neglected  requirements  for 
the  Southwest.  When  that  is  done.  I  feel 
confident  the  Southwest  will  receive  the 
treatment  It  properly  deserves. 


RAILPAC       PROPOSAL       NEGLECTS 
VITAL  AREA  IN  SOUTHWEST 


TOWARD  CHANOINO  OOR  OUN 
LAWS 

HON.  JUUA  BUTLER  HANSEN 

or  WaSBXHOTOH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVIS 
Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 

Mrs.  HANSEN  of  Washington.  Mr 
S^^eaker,  I  was  gratified  to  see  my  col- 
league pass  the  bill  modifying  the  Am- 
munition Registration  Act  yesterday,  and 
I  congratulate  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Oregon  (Mr. 
Ullmaki  for  sponsoring  this  bill  and 
movmg  it  through  the  House. 

As  we  an  know,  the  bUl,  H.R.  14233. 
modifies  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 

or  Txxaa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Uondav,  December  21.  1970 
Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  Transportation 
Department's  plans  for  creation  of  a 
basic  national  rail  passenger  system, 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  It  exposes  a 
gaping  hole  in  a  balanced  national  sys- 
tem, as  contemplated  In  the  Rail  Pas- 
senger Service  Act  of  1970. 
There  are  two  significant  omissions: 
Pirst.  The  New  Orleans-Houston-San 
Antonio-Uvalde-Del  Rio-El  Paso  seg- 
ment of  the  New  Orleans-Los  Angeles 
major  eastwest  transcontinental  route. 
Second.  A  segment  which  would  con- 
nect Laredo  to  San  Antonlo-Austln- 
Houston-Chicago  route. 

The  proposed  system,  wliich  provides 
for  16  different  pas.senger  routes,  neglects 
a  very  vital  area  of  the  Southwest,  Texas, 
for  example,  one  of  the  six  most  popu- 
lous States,  would  be  served  by  only  one 
of  the  tentative  routes.  This  is  a  north- 


THE  EVIDENCE  MOONTS  THAT  THE 
FCC  HAS  BEEN  A  LAQOARD 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcazQAN 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  DDiaELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1966,  when  it  was  first  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  tiie  FCC  was  still  relying  on 
an  apportionment  of  the  frequency  spec- 
trum wliich  it  made  in  1949,  notwith- 
standing the  tremendous  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  the  uses  and  needs  for 
frequency  spectrum  since  that  time,  I 
have  been  carefully  following  develop- 
ments in  that  field. 

The  most  recent  issue  of  a  highly 
qualified  publication  in  the  field  of  com- 
munications. Industrial  Communica- 
tions, contains  an  article  about  a  paper 
presented  to  the  aimual  conferoice  of 
the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electron- 
ics Engineers  Vehicular  Technology 
Group  in  Washington,  D.C.,  eariier  this 
month.  The  paper  was  prepared  by  Mr. 
Norman  Parker,  an  electronics  engineer 
who  in  2  recent  years  received  the  "first 
place"  paper  award  of  the  IEEE  Profes- 
sional Group  on  Broadcast  and  Televi- 
sion Receivers,  and  who  Is  active  In  a 
wide  variety  of  professional  groups  deal- 
ing with  television  receivers.  Because  of 
his  Illness,  the  paper  was  given  by  Mr, 
Frlhart  who  for  7  years  was  in  charge 
of  television  tuner  development  by  a 
major  television  receiver  manufacturer, 
and  then  for  10  years  was  manager  of 
Advanced  Development  Engineering  for 
television  receivers  for  that  company, 
and  now  serves  as  director  of  engineering 
of  the  division  of  the  company  which 
produces  television  receivers.  The  quali- 
fications of  both  men  with  respect  to 
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television  receivers  are,  therefore,  most 
impressive. 

Mr.  Parker's  paper  develops  the  point 
that  TV  receiver  performance  has  im- 
proved substantlaly  since  the  FCC  estab- 
lished its  UHF  channel  assignment  ta- 
boos 18  years  ago  and  what  may  have 
been  thought  necessary  in  1952,  when  lit- 
tle was  known  about  UHF  TV  receivers, 
it  is  no  longer  applicable. 

This  is  of  great  interest  to  me  and  of 
grave  importance  to  the  public  interest 
because,  as  Mr.  Parker  notes,  the  present 
OHP  TV  taboos  prohibit  the  use  of  up 
to  18  UHF  TV  channels  for  each  channel 
which  is  l>elng  used  to  provide  a  televi- 
sion service  to  the  public  in  a  given  area. 
For  example,  Mr.  Parker  notes  that  as- 
signing adjacent  chaimels  to  the  same 
location  would  constitute  a  more  elBcient 
utilization  plan,  in  view  of  the  capabili- 
ties of  present  day  TV  receivers,  than 
maintaining  the  present  5S-mile  separa- 
tion taboo.  Be  states  that  the  SS-mile 
separation  may  actually  constitute  an 
increased  interference  situation. 

Of  even  greater  importance  is  his  ob- 
servation that  the  present  capabilities  of 
the  better  existing  television  receivers 
are  sufficient  to  permit  every  TV  assign- 
ment to  be  used  with  a  table  of  assign- 
ments devised  to  provide  signals  of  the 
right  strength.  He  notes  that  such  an 
assigiunent  table  would  provide,  as  an 
additional  benefit,  for  an  overwhelming 
amount  of  additional  educational  and 
local  television  service.  Indeed,  under  a 
plan  which  he  develops  in  his  paper,  16 
TV  channels,  comprising  12  VHP  and 
four  UHF  channels,  could  be  repeated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  provide  12  local  signals 
at  all  principal  points  and  a  minimum 
of  four  signals  at  all  other  points,  all 
receivable  by  existing  television  re- 
ceivers 

This  would  provide  a  vast  improve- 
ment in  the  television  service  received 
by  the  public,  A  further  benefit  from 
such  a  pattern  of  assignments,  Mr. 
Parker  said,  would  be  sutDcient  uniform- 
ity that  the  secondary  effects  guarded 
against  by  the  UHF  TV  taboos  would 
not  exist  and  valuable  spectrum  would 
not  need  to  be  wasted  to  accommodate 
them. 

As  evidence  of  the  capability  of  to- 
day's television  receiver  to  receive  such 
siimals,  Mr.  Parker  points  to  the  fact 
that  such  a  present  day  receiver  can  ade- 
quately receive  and  discriminate  be- 
tween adjacent  signals  when  a  coaxial 
cable  is  connected  to  the  antenna  leads 
in  place  of  the  antenna.  He  points  out 
that  today's  television  receiver  has 
every-channel  capability  If  the  incoming 
signals  are  of  relatively  the  same  magni- 
tude and  of  an  adequate  absolute  mag- 
nitude. This  would  be  the  case,  he  says, 
under  the  pattern  of  assignments  he 
discusses. 

Mr.  Parker  emphasizes  a  factor  many 
may  not  realize  or  remember — that  It 
makes  no  difference  to  the  TV  receiver 
whether  the  signals  arrive  at  the  an- 
tenna terminal  of  the  television  receiver 
off  the  air  or  through  a  cable,  provided 
there  are  similar  signal  strengths  for  ad- 
jacent channel  signals. 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Parker's  comments 
go  a  long  way  toward  confirming  Infor- 
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matlon  which  we  have  received  at  a  num- 
ber of  hearings  conducted  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Regulatory  Agencies 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness over  the  last  few  years.  All  of  this 
Information  squarely  points  the  finger  of 
responsibility  at  the  FCC  for  an  almost 
total  failure  in  the  past  to  update  its 
spectrum  allocations  and  plan  of  assign- 
ments. In  view  of  accumulating  evidence 
on  this  falliue,  I  Intend  to  pursue  the 
matter  vigorously. 

I  also  hope  that  the  newly  established 
OlBce  of  Telecommunications  Policy 
which  the  President  has  set  up  to  pro- 
mote effective  and  innovative  use  of  tele- 
communications technology,  resources, 
and  services  will,  itself,  look  into  this 
area  in  which  the  FCC  has  been  such  a 
laggard 

I  ask  consent  that  tbe  article  from  In- 
dustrial Communications,  December  II, 
1970,  to  whUh  I  have  referred,  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks: 

Total  or  16  TV  CHsMNxta  Cotru)  Psovxor 
UNtTCD  States  WrrH  Moaz  and  Brrraa 
Sxavici  Pbxk  313  Mxoactclis  or  SrEormtnc, 
Ir  pec  Would  Capixauzk  ok  CtJaakKT  Ra- 

CKIVSa     CATABlLXmS,     MOTOaoLA     SCrkWTIST 

Satb;  SvcaesTS  Usa  or  13  VHP,  FotTi  UHP 

Channcs 

If  the  Pederal  OommuiUcatlons  Commls- 
BloQ  would  concentrate  on  "co-location  of 
transmitter  antennas,  eqnal  transmission 
coverage,  and  radiating  patterns,"  It  oould 
provide  the  United  States  with  more  and 
better  TV  service  with  only  18  assignable 
channels,  and  turn  the  other  312  megacycles 
of  spectrum  space  marked  for  television  ovtt 
to  other  worthwhile  purposes,  one  of  the 
country's  leading  television  receiver  design 
officials  reported  last  week. 

The  observation  was  contslned  In  a  paper 
by  Motorola.  Inc.,  Staff  Scientist  Norman 
Parker  outlining  a  "proposal  for  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  UHP  television  taboos," 
presented  to  the  annual  conference  of  tbe 
Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronics  En- 
gineers' Vehicular  Technology  Group  In 
Washington.  The  paper  was  presented.  In 
Mr.  Parker's  Illness,  by  Nell  Prlbart,  Director 
of  Engineering  for  the  Oonsumer  Products 
Division  of  the  Chicago  electronics  manu- 
facturing arm. 

The  principal  thrust  of  Mr.  Parker's  paper 
was  that  TV  receiver  performance  has  un- 
proved sulMtantlaUy  since  the  POC  eatab- 
ILshed  lu  UHP  channel  assignment  "taboos" 
is  years  ago.  and  what  may  have  been 
thought  necessary  In  1952,  when  "little  was 
known"  afctout  UHP  TV  receivers,  he  said.  Is 
no  longer  appUcable. 

With  the  use  of  twelve  VHP  channels  and 
four  UHP  channels,  Mr.  Parker  said,  the 
Commission  could  meet  "all  of  the  objec- 
tives" of  Its  present  table  of  television  as- 
signments. The  plan  be  outlined,  the  Motor- 
ola official  said,  will  provide  twelve  channel 
choices  for  the  nation's  major  centers  of 
population,  and  four  or  more  choices  for  all 
locations  In  between. 

The  present  TV  channel  assigiunent 
"taboos",  which  prohibit  the  use  of  up  to 
eighteen  UHP  TV  channels  for  each  channel 
that  Is  being  used  to  provide  television  serv- 
ice to  the  public  In  a  given  area,  Bir.  Parker 
said,  are  unnecessary  and  could  be  eliminat- 
ed entirely.  The  Motorola  scientist  observed, 
in  fact,  that  asslgnmg  adjacent  channels  to 
the  same  city  would  constitute  a  more  effi- 
cient signal  utilization  plan  than  maintain- 
ing the  present  65-mlle  separation  taboo. 
The  S&-mlle  separation,  he  said,  may  actual- 
ly constitute  "an  Increased  Interference 
situation." 
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Whlto  «uch  steps  u  adding  «n  extra  coU 
In  the  tuner  of  a  TV  receiver,  or  the  pos- 
sible use  of  an  active  RP  stage,  may  reduca 
the  need  for  the  TV  tabooa  under  the  system 
iis  It  generally  stands  at  the  moment,  he  said, 
far  greater  benefit  may  be  obtained  "If  we 
devise  a  way  of  talcing  advantage  of  the  pres- 
ent capability  of  television  receivers  to  dis- 
criminate between  signals  of  the  proper  mag- 
nitude. This  means  sunply  Insuring  that  the 
television  service  received  by  the  people  of 
this  country  comes  from  a  sufficient  number 
of  sufficiently  strong  signals",  he  said. 

"This  can  be  done",  he  said.  "The  present 
capabilities  of  the  better  existing  television 
receivers  are  BufDclenily  great  to  permit  every 
TV  channel  to  be  used  with  a  table  of  tele- 
\l5lon  a&slt;nments  de.Ued  to  provide  signals 
of  the  right  streugth.  Such  an  as«lgnment 
table  would  provide,  as  an  addltlomil  benefit. 
for  an  os'erwhclmlng  amount  of  additional 
educational  and  local  televi&ion  service.  With 
some  modifications,  16  channels  comprised 
of  13  VHP  and  4  UHF  channels  could  be  re- 
peated in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  12  local 
signals  at  all  principal  points  and  a  mini- 
mum of  4  signals  at  all  other  points,  all  re- 
ceivable by  existing  television  receivers. 

"The  basis  for  such  a  teievlaiun  assign- 
ment plan".  Mr.  Parker  aald.  "would  be  c'ms- 
ters  of  televiiiion  aaslgnmencs  with  the  sig- 
nals provided  at  a  relBtively  uniform  level. 
If  the  area  to  be  served  by  Uila  cluster  of 
television  assignment?  la  viewed  as  a  hexa- 
gon. It  Is  apparent  that  all  points  in  the 
heiAgon  wlU  receive  service  from  all  of  tbe 
transmitters  In  the  cluster.  The  alee  of  tbe 
hexagon  would  be  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance from  the  cluster  at  which  the  signal 
level  would  produce  an  acceptable  signal  or 
better.  Beyond  the  boundaries  of  that  hexa- 
gon, additional  clusters  of  similar  television 
faclUtlea  would  b.  establUhed.  If  theae  hexa- 
gons are  placed  adjacent  to  each  other,  then 
tbe  service  available  at  each  vertex  of  each 
hexagon  will  be  the  sum  of  all  of  the  service 
available  In  each  of  the  three  hexagons  which 
have  their  vertices  at  that  common  point, 

"Assuming  the  use  of  only  16  television 
channels  divided  into  four  groups  of  four 
channels  each",  be  said,  "li  is  possible  to  e-'i- 
tabllab  a  repetitive  use  of  the  16  channels  in 
which  every  channel  baa  a  protective  distance 
equal  to  the  size  of  two  hexagona.  Uaing.  for 
example,  approximately  the  same  co-chan- 
nel protection  presently  being  u.sed.  this 
would  mean  a  hexagon  si«  of  approatimately 
80  mUea,  or  a  service  range  for  each  channel 
of  approximately  40  miles.  At  this  distance. 
high  quality  televteion  service  could  be  pro- 
vided with  equipment  t>elng  uacd  today." 
"The  aervioe  provided  by  auch  a  pattern 
of  aaeigiunenta",  Mr.  Parlcer  said,  "would  be 
of  sufficient  uniformity  that  the  secondary 
efTecta  guarded  against  by  the  UHP  TV  taboo* 
would  not  exist  and  valua'jle  spectrum  would 
not  need  to  be  wasted  to  aocommodate 
them." 

"If  there  should  be  any  doubt"  about  what 
he  is  suggesting,  he  said,  "oonslder  the  ca- 
pabUitles  of  the  present  day  television  re- 
ceiver when  a  coaxial  cable  Is  ouiinected  to 
the  antenna  leads  in  plaoe  of  the  antenna. 
A  diflereui  signal  can  be  transmitted  on  every 
channel  in  that  cable  and  the  televlsKMa 
receiver  can  adequately  receive  and  dlacrUnl- 
nate  between  such  signals. 

"Thus,  it  la  clear  that  today's  television  M- 
celver  has  every-channel  capability  if  the  in- 
comlDig  signals  are  of  relatively  the  same 
magnitude  and  an  adequate  absolute  mag- 
nitude. This  would  be  the  case  under  the  pat- 
tern of  cssig'iments  based  on  the  proposed 
hexagons  which  have  been  described.  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  signals  ar- 
rive at  the  antenna  terminal  of  the  televi- 
sion reoelver  off  the  air  or  through  a  cable 
provided  tture  are  similar  signal  strengths 
lor  adjacent  channels.  Ttie  recaiver  wUl  per- 
form equally  well  In  each  case." 
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HEALTH  AND  SAFETY  CLAUSES 


HON.  ALLARD  K.  LOWENSTEIN 

or    NKW    TCHUl 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TkuTaday,  December  10,  1970 

Mr.  LOWENSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker. 
America's  labor  movement  has  a  proud 
history  of  innovation  in  the  field  of  so- 
cial welfare.  The  laboring  men  and  wom- 
en of  this  country  can,  indeed,  be  proud 
of  the  leadership  taken  by  their  own 
organizations  In  social  welfare  programs 
of  all  types. 

The  Oil,  Chemical  ti  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  is  fol- 
lowing in  that  tradition,  paradoxically 
enough,  by  proposing  a  program  that 
would  seem  at  first  glance  to  be  of  bene- 
fit only  to  its  members.  The  OCAW, 
under  the  leadership  of  President  A.  P. 
Orospiron,  has  announced  it  will  seek 
formation  of  an  employer-employee 
trust  fund  to  finance  research  into  the 
nature  and  removal  of  on-the-job  haz- 
ards in  the  oil  Industry. 

Certainly  the  union  is  to  be  praised 
for  its  determination  that  its  members 
have  safe  and  healthy  places  in  which 
to  work.  But  that  Is  not  all  the  story. 
The  union  has  proposed  a  program  that 
steps  out  of  past  practice  and  past  think- 
ing. This  alone  makes  the  proposal 
worthy  of  intense  and  dispassionate 
study. 

To  my  mind,  however,  the  major  ln.v 
terest  in  the  OCAW  proposal  lies  In  its 
possible  applicability  to  a  problem  that 
afflicts  almost  all  working  men  and  wom- 
en to  some  degree — on-the-job  health 
and  safety  hazard.'.  The  practicality  of 
the  specific  proposal  outlined  by  the 
OCAW  remains  a  matter  of  negotiation 
between  it  and  the  oil  industry.  But  the 
freshness  of  the  idea  deserves  attention 
from  us  all. 
The  material  follows: 

HMtlH   AMD   SUTTT    ClAITSXS 

Section  I.  The  Company  mail  Institute 
and  maintain  all  reasonable  and  necessary 
precautions  for  safeguanllng  the  healtb  and 
safety  of  Its  employees,  and  all  employees 
are  expected  to  cooperate  In  the  Imple- 
mentation thereof.  Both  the  Company  and 
the  Union  recognize  their  mutual  obliga- 
tions to  assist  In  the  prevention,  correction 
and  elimination  of  all  unhealthy  and  unsafe 
working  conditions  and  practices. 

Section  z.  There  shall  be  established  a 
Joint  labor-management  Health  and  Safety 
Committee,  consisting  of  equal  Union  and 
Company  representatives,  but  not  less  than 
two  each  nor  more  than  four  each.  The 
Committee  shall  establish  and  adopt  health 
and  .safety  rules  It  shall  hold  meetings  as 
often  OS  necessary,  but  not  less  than  once 
each  month,  at  a  regularly  scheduled  time 
and  place,  for  the  purpose  of  Jointly  con- 
sidering, mspecting.  Investigating,  and  re- 
viewing healtb  and  safety  conditions  and 
practices  and  Investigating  accidents,  and 
for  the  purpose  of  jointly  and  effectively 
making  constructive  recommendations  with 
respect  thereto,  including  but  not  limited  to 
the  formulation  of  changes  to  eliminate  un- 
healthy and  unsafe  conditions  and  practices 
and  to  Improve  eilsting  health  and  safety 
condluons  and  practices.  All  matters  con- 
sidered and  handled  by  the  Committee  shall 
be  reduced  to  writing,  and  Joint  minutes 
of  all  meetings  of  the  Committee  shall  be 
made  and  mainulned.  Time  spent  In  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  Committee  by 
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Union  Bepresenutlves  shall  be  considered 
and  compensated  for  as  their  regularly  as- 
signed work. 

Either  party  may,  on  Its  own  or  m  co- 
operation with  the  other  party,  arrange  for 
an  Inspection  of  facilities  by  appropriate  In- 
spectors of  government.  Independent  agen- 
cies or  the  International  Union;  provided, 
however,  that  no  request  shall  be  mode 
without  fully  Informing  the  other  party  to 
this  agreement,  and  provided  further,  that 
such  Inspections  shall  be  made  in  the  com- 
pany of  representatives  of  both  labor  and 
management  and  that  all  reports,  advice, 
recommendations,  opinions,  findings,  and' 
anything  else  of  pertinence,  whether  verbal 
or  documentary,  shall  ha  made  equally  to 
the  Union  and  to  the  Company. 

Secttcm  3.  The  Company  agrees  to  provide 
and  maintain  such  health  and  safety  facili- 
ties, personal  protective  devices  and  in-plant 
apparatus  for  detecting  and  recording  po- 
tential and  actual  safety,  health  and  environ- 
mental hazards  as  recommended  by  the 
Health  and  Safety  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
pany agrees  further  to  provide  a  continuous 
training  program  to  Insure  at  all  times  that 
all  employees  are  adequately  trained  In  maln> 
tolnlng,  handling  and  using  such  facilities 
and  apparatus. 

The  Company  further  agreee  to  fully  dis- 
close, in  writing,  to  each  employee,  the  ftlll 
identity  of  all  chemical  and  related  sub- 
stances. Such  identlOcstion  shaU  Include,  but 
not  be  restricted  to,  the  chemical,  drug,  bio- 
logical or  pharmaceutical  name  and/or 
names,  relevant  health  and  safety  hazards 
and  precautions,  the  maximum  concentra- 
tions of  exposures,  healtb  and  safety  precau- 
tions to  be  taken,  health  and  safety  symp- 
toms, medical  remedies  and  antidotes. 

Section  4.  The  Company  shall  provide  and 
maintain  adequate  medical  facilities,  com- 
petently staffed,  and  to  provide,  at  no  cost 
to  the  employee,  medical  services.  Including 
but  not  restricted  to,  physical  eiominaOons 
at  a  frequency  and  extent  determined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Joint  labor-management 
Health  and  Safety  Committee,  and  the  Com- 
pany further  agrees  to  provide  to  each  em- 
ployee an  accurate  report  of  all  medical  find- 
ings and  examinations  for  whatever  cause 
such  findings  are  made. 

Section  5.  No  employee  shall  be  required 
to  perform  work  that  endangers  his  or  any 
other  employee's  health  or  phyalcol  safety  or 
under  conditions  which  are  In  violation  of 
the  health  and  safety  rules,  or  any  local, state 
or  federal  health  or  safety  laws.  An  employee's 
refusal  to  perform  such  work  shaU  not  war- 
rant or  Justify  any  present  or  future  dis- 
ciplinary action. 

Section  e.  The  Company  agrees  to  contrib- 
ute tOOOlO  for  each  borrel  of  crude  refined 
to  a  special  Health  and  Safety  Fund  which 
shall  be  established  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  research  of  health  and  safety  hazards  and 
the  elimination  thereof  In  the  Industry  The 
Fund  Is  to  be  administered  by  a  three-mem- 
ber Board,  consisting  of  one  representative 
from  the  Industry,  one  from  the  Interna- 
tional Union,  and  the  third  Is  to  be  selected 
by  the  Industry  and  Union  representatives 
from  the  medical  or  science  professions  and 
Is  to  be  engaged  In  this  type  of  research 
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important  factor  for  those  of  us  seeking 
peaceful  and  significant  change  in  the 
direction  and  policies  of  the  United 
States. 

With  leaders  such  as  Ai.  Eowemsitoi 
there  is  still  hope  that  such  long  needed 
changes  are  coming. 

Of  course,  it  is  an  extremely  long 
process— and  frustrating  to  the  nth  de^ 
gree.  There  are  no  huge  gains,  no  massive 
forward  strides.  Instead,  there  are  the 
mundane  day-to-day  struggles  carried 
on  by  men  such  as  Al  Lowensiehi 
which,  hopefully,  will  accomplish  the 
changes  necessary  to  guarantee  a  free 
just,  and  equitable  society  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Al  LowENsniH  was  Important.  Impor- 
tant because  of  what  he  did  here  in  the 
Congress;  important  because  he  was 
here;  Important  oecause  of  what  he 
represents. 

ALLARD  LowEMSTiiK  Was  a  tTuly  na- 
tional Congressman.  He  represented  all 
Americans.  And  he  was  able  to  do  this 
While  working  strenuously  for  and  on 
behalf  of  constituents  of  New  York's 
Fifth  Congressional  District. 

I  am  glad  to  have  served  these  past  2 
years  with  Congressman  Lowensthk  I 
look  forward  to  working  with  him  in  Uie 
future.  As  a  leader  and  as  a  man  Ai 
Lowinsieih  wUl  be  missed  in  the 
Congress. 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  Q,  COLMAN- 
AN  OUTSTANDINa  PUBUC  SERVAMT 


TRIBUTE  TO  ALLARD  K 
LOWENSTEIN 


HON.  GEORGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or   CALIFORNU 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  December  17,  1970 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Allasd  Lowenstein's  presence 
here  In  the  91st  Congress  has  been  an 


HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF  nw   JIBSIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Jlfondoy,  December  21.  1970 
Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  with  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  iMr 
PoDNTAiNi  In  paying  a  belated  but  deeply 
felt  tribute  to  the  former  Executive  Di- 
rector of  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations,  Mr.  WU- 
11am  G.  Colman.  As  one  of  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission, it  had  been  my  great  pleasure  to 
have  worked  with  Bill  Colman  through- 
out the  first  10  years  of  the  Commission's 
life.  I  can  say  without  qualification  that 
no  individual  contributed  more  to  the 
success  of  the  Commission  during  these 
formaUve  years  than  did  Mr.  Colman, 

Bill  Colman  served  as  the  Commis- 
sion's staff  director  from  the  day  it  was 
established  In  late  1959  through  its  10th 
anniversary  this  past  year.  He  retired 
early  this  year.  He  started  with  an  idea 
and  by  virtue  of  his  skillful  leadership, 
vast  understanding,  and  devoted  service, 
he  left  an  organization  that  had  earned 
a  unique  reputation  as  a  valuable  and 
productive  institution  of  government. 

As  many  of  our  colleagues  know,  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  belongs  to  no  one  level 
of  government  in  the  United  States.  It 
represents  all  three  levels  of  govern- 
ment— Federal.  State,  and  local— and  its 
members  are  active  oflBcials  In  all  three 
levels  of  government:  Cabinet  offlclals. 
Senators,  Congressmen.  Governors,  may- 
ors. State  legislators,  elected  county 
officials,  and  private  citizens. 
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Despite  the  fact  that  there  was  no 
tjdstlng  precedent  for  this  kind  of  insti- 
tution in  America,  the  Commission  has 
flourished.  It  has  grown  in  terms  of 
public  respect,  Infiuence  on  public  policy, 
and  in  Its  volume  of  research  and  policy 
studies  Gn  some  of  the  most  difficult  issues 
confronting  the  country — even  while,  as 
a  governmental  organization,  it  has 
resi.'ited  the  ahnost  inevitable  impulse  to 
grow  In  size  and  cost. 

To  a  great  extent,  this  dual  accom- 
plishment Is  a  tribute  to  the  leadership 
of  Bill  Colman,  From  the  very  beginning. 
Bill  Colman's  emphasis  was  on  quality 
rather  than  on  quantity,  and  he  achieved 
this  objective  in  outstanding  fashion.  He 
vas  largely  responsible  for  recruiting  and 
lieveloplng  an  extremely  able  staff  which 
more  than  made  up  in  the  excellence 
of  Its  product  what  it  lacked  in  size.  Com- 
pletely trusted  by  Commission  members, 
he  helped  to  steer  the  Commission's  work 
Into  crucial  areas  of  public  policy  con- 
siderably in  advance  of  the  public  at- 
tention which  makes  those  areas  matters 
of  controversy.  Consequently,  the  in- 
depth  work  of  a-ialysis  and  evaluation 
enabled  the  Commission  to  contribute 
substantially  to  the  solution  of  policy 
questions  when  they  reached  the  point 
of  political  decisionmaking. 

Bill  Colman's  contributions  to  good 
government,  especially  In  this  difficult 
and  disputed  area  of  intergovernmental 
relations,  may  never  be  adequately  re- 
corded, for  Bill  Colman  has  always  been 
a  modest  man.  But  those  contributions 
were  many  and  real.  He  possessed  a  mas- 
terful grasp  of  complex  subject  matter. 
He  had  a  deep  awareness  of  the  different 
interests  and  potential  conflicts  of  mem- 
bers representing  different  points  of  view. , 
He  was  a  skillful  negotiator  who  helped 
bring  these  diverse  positions  and  people 
together,  and  In  a  way  that  avoided 
unnecessary  dilution  of  substance.  He 
helped  to  bring  out  from  all  of  us  the  best 
we  had  and  helped  to  shape  that  best 
into  reconmiendatlons  on  which  most  of 
us  could  agree  and  from  which  the  coun- 
try could  benefit. 

I  have  never  met  a  finer  person  nor 
a  more  effective  administrator  in  Gov- 
ernment service  than  Bill  Colman,  and 
I  want  to  record  my  high  regard.  For- 
tunately. Bill  Colman's  great  talents  have 
not  been  wasted  during  the  10  months 
or  so  since  his  retirement.  As  a  consultant 
to  numerous  public  and  nonprofit  orga- 
nisations, he  has  continued  to  make  the 
kind  of  contribution  to  public  policy  for- 
mation that  will  have  lasting  and  bene- 
ficial effects  for  tlie  country.  I  thank  him 
for  his  unfailing  and  dedicated  service 
to  the  country.  I  wish  him  well  in  what- 
ever endeavors  he  pursues  in  the  future. 


AFTER  50  YEARS  OP  SERVICE— A 
WELL  EARNED  RETIREMENT  FOR 
HERMAN  C.  ROSCOE 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or   MTCBICAI4 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  close 
friend  of  Federal  employees  in  Detroit 
CXVI a741— Part  32 
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I  frequently  receive  newsletters  from  the 
United  Federation  of  Postal  Clerks.  Their 
most  recent  communication  to  me  was  a 
source  of  great  interest  as  it  announced 
the  retirement  of  Mr.  Herman  C.  Ros- 
coe  after  over  50  years  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice in  the  VS.  postal  system. 

His  departure  will  be  noted  by  great 
niunbers  of  Detrolters  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Federal  service.  At  this  time,  1 
wish  to  extend  my  most  sincere  congrat- 
ulations to  this  dedicated  and  able  pub- 
lic servant,  an  active  citizen  in  his  com- 
munity, a  constituent  and  a  friend,  and 
to  extend  to  him  my  best  wishes  for  many 
happy  years  ahead. 

I  include  the  newsletter  of  the  United 
Federation  of  Postal  Clerks,  Detroit  Lo- 
cal 295,  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

The  clerk  who  remembers  penny  postal 
cards  Is  retiring  from  Detroit  postal  service 
on  December  31,  1970.  That  announcement 
was  made  today  by  Herman  C  Roscoe.  2969 
Oakman  Blvd..  Detroit,  Mich.  48238  Since 
November  S,  1951,  he  was  assigned  to  Penob- 
scot Building  Station  where  he  leaves  a 
hoet  of  satisfied  postal  patrons. 

Research  has  not  established  whether  he 
also  remembers  the  half -starved  equlnes  that 
hauled  the  mall  collection  rigs  to  the  pick- 
up letter  boxes  around  the  city  In  the  early 
IBOO's.  These  nags  were  hired  by  the  Post- 
master from  Pete  Wynn's  Uvery  suble  In  old 
Cork  Town. 

He  wUl  draw  an  annuity  computed  on  50 
years  and  3  months  service,  plus  retirement 
credit  for  2.951  accumulated  sick  leave  hours. 
His  monthly  retirement  check  will  be  sub- 
stantially higher  than  the  original  grant  en- 
acted into  law  May  23.  1920,  the  year  he  en- 
tered the  postal  service  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
(He  transferred  to  Detroit  to  1928.)  It  pro- 
vided annuities  In  amounts  from  »180  to 
»72a  annually. 

Throughout  his  career  he  never  missed 
paying  monthly  dues  In  to  the  postal  clerks 
APL-CIO  federation.  Further,  he  never  filed 
a  grievance  with  union  officers. 

"We  are  taking  note  of  this  fabulous  rec- 
ord" stated  Ivorry  Tillman,  Jr..  President,  De- 
troit Local  295,  United  Federation  of  PosUl 
Clerks  APL-CIO.  "He  will  be  awarded  the 
traditional  beneficence  from  the  union's 
fund,  created  for  that  purpose.  Additionally, 
he  win  be  presented  with  a  'Certificate  of  Re- 
tirement' now  being  engrossed  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  national  headquortere;  also  a 
solid  gold  retirement  pin,  both  emblematic  of 
the  fraternal  esteem  In  which  he  is  held  by 
fellow  members.  His  loyalty  to  the  'Federa- 
tion' for  a  half  century,  stands  u  a  feat 
worthy  of  emulation  by  all  clerks  In  Detroit 
post  office,"  President  TUlman  concluded. 


PRESIDENT     NIXON     AGAIN     CAN 
AGREE  THAT  TEXAS  IS  NO.  1 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  In- 
deed mindful  of  the  time-honored  tra- 
dition of  this  House  by  which  we  re- 
frain from  naming  names  of  our  col- 
leagues when  we  are  pointing  to  "errors." 
However,  I  caimot  let  go  unchallenged 
the  grievous  error  on  November  25  when 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  iMr.  Wylie). 
in  a  frivllous  slip  of  the  tongue,  referred 
to  Ohio  State  as  being  the  No.  1  football 
team  In  the  Nation. 
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Although  my  colleague  quotes  liberally 
from  such  distinguished  material  as  "A 
Hog  on  Ice  and  Other  Curious  Expres- 
sions" and  other  selected  primers,  he 
don't  know  nothing  about  football. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  programed  myopia, 
this  misguided  loyalty  was  brought  to 
my  attention  by  three  of  my  constituents 
and  I  present  you  their  pointed  explana- 
tion: 

Mr.  Wtliz  and  Membere  of  the  House: 

In  relerence  to  the  statement  as  printed 
In  the  CoNCaxsstON'AL  Record.  November  25. 
1970,  Vol.  lie.  No.  189,  p.  10783,  we  wish  the 
truth  known  concerning  the  number  one 
collegiate  football  team  in  the  nation.  Ac- 
cording to  UPI  and  AP  polls  for  the  weeks  of 
November  15-21.  November  23-28,  and  No- 
vember 29-December  5,  The  University  of 
Texas  Longhoms  are  Number  1. 
Respectfully, 

CHEiSTOPHca  Ovmtt. 
Laoxt  Jokes. 
Fbzddie  MAmxrz. 
StvdenU  of  the  University. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  that  this  point 
is  one  relevant  only  to  the  time  in  which 
it  was  uttered.  But  it  is  a  point  well 
taken,  backed  up  by  the  havoc  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  recently  dealt  to  the 
Arkansas  Razorbacks. 

For  the  second  consecutive  year  the 
University  of  Texas  has  been  proclaimed 
tlie  No  1  lootball  team  in  America.  So 
far  as  I  know,  this  has  only  happened 
one  or  two  times  in  the  100  years  of 
football.  That  is  a  most  unusual  accom- 
plishment and  it  speaks  well  for  every 
young  man  who  plays  for  the  University 
of  Texas,  and  I  think  this  accomplish- 
ment proves  what  some  sportswriters 
have  failed  to  note,  and  that  is  that  the 
University  of  Texas  is  a  team  organiza- 
tion. Not  many  of  the  recent  players 
have  gone  on  to  play  pro  football,  but 
every  year  for  10  years  these  Longhorns 
turn  out  some  of  the  best  teams  in  the 
Nation. 

Clearly  this  means  that  those  boys  play 
well  together,  they  operate  as  a  team, 
and  they  have  great  pride  in  their  ac- 
complishments. 

The  Irish  of  Notre  Dame  will  be  chal- 
lenging the  Longhoms  again  this  year 
and  every  sportswriter  in  America  will  be 
watching  that  game  with  more  Interest 
than  any  other.  It  is  hard  to  believe  tliat 
their  superbly  played  bowl  game  last  year 
could  be  exceeded  but  the  challenge  is 
strong,  the  competition  is  keen  and  the 
desire  on  both  will  be  at  its  maximum. 

In  all  of  these  contests  over  the  Nation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  Americans  are  proud  of 
our  men  who  can  exhibit  such  prepared- 
ness and  who  can  manifest  the  finest  in 
sportsmanship — the  world  needs  more  of 
this  kind  of  competition. 

Behind  the  glory  of  the  Texas  team 
is  Coach  Darrell  Royal — a  great  coach 
and  a  great  connoisseur  of  country  music. 
Recently  the  Wa.shlngton  Evening  Star 
ran  an  article  that  gives  a  little  insight 
into  this  fine  athletic  leader  and  gentle- 
man. I  insert  a  reprint  of  that  article 
as  follows: 

Along  Wrru  Finishu<c  Fixst:  Rotal  Tuib 

To  Be  A  Good  Oirr 

<By  Milton  Rlchmsn) 

Football  coaches  ore  human. 

Any  one  of  them  might  feel  a  little  smug 
or  self-satisfied  If  bis  team,  like  Texas,  bad 
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been  certified  No.  1  In  tbfl  nsUon  and  hod 
a  winning  strealt  of  30  In  a  row. 

Darrell  Royal,  whose  unbeaten  Longhorns 
are  headed  for  the  Cotton  Bowl  again  for 
another  New  Tear'a  Day  showdown  wttb 
Notre  Dame,  whom  the;  beat  21-17  In  the 
same  place  a  year  ago,  isn't  just  any  coach. 

This  iB  the  third  time  in  seven  years  he 
haa  had  a  national  champion  and  when  you 
pin  Mm  down  and  aslc  "Why  you,  and  not 
someone  else?"  he  comes  up  with  a  thought- 
proToklog  answer  without  conveying  the 
Impression  he's  trying  to  be  unduly  modest. 

WHT   TSXAS? 

"TbB  question  more  accurately  put,  I 
think."  says  Boyal,  who  has  coached  the 
I^nghoms  14  years.  "Is  why  Texas  and  not 
some  other  school?  I'm  Dot  trying  to  eat 
humble  pie  or  sound  modest.  I  think  U  I 
were  coaching  at  some  other  schools  I  might 
have  been  fired  two  or  three  times  already. 

"What  I'm  saying  is  that  you  have  to  be 
at  the  right  school;  you  have  to  be  able  to 
attract  the  top  material,  and  to  do  that 
you  have  to  have  the  right  curriculum,  and 
you  have  to  be  lucky.  When  you  have  all  that 
you  BtlU  have  to  have  a  good  coaching  staff 
like  I  have. 

"Tou  also  have  to  have  an  alumni  who 
care.  We  have.  Tou  need  a  college  president 
who  cares  about  the  athletic  program.  We 
have.  Tou  also  have  to  have  a  Board  of 
Governors  who  care  and  we  have  one.  I  think 
even  our  janitors  care." 

Royal  readily  tells  you  coaching  college 
football  has  changed  radically  the  past  few 
years  and  that  hla  phlloaophy  has  changed 
along  with  It. 

"I  find  I'm  coaching  less."  he  said.  T  don't 
work  with  circles  and  X's  so  much  and  what 
rm  doing  Is  spending  more  and  more  time  In 
public  relations  and  administration  work. 
I  don't  have  as  much  time  for  the  technical 
end  of  coaching  as  I  used  to.  I  have  excellent 
assistants,  men  I'm  sure  are  capable  of  being 
bead  coaches  In  their  own  right,  and  they're 
the  ones  who  handle  much  of  the  technical 
end  of  It  such  as  the  blocking  and  defense 
assignments." 

Okay  then,  what  specifically  does  EHuTell 
Royal  do  to  bring  a  ball  club  like  the  Long- 
horns  home  In  front  of  everybody  else  In  1963. 
1&69.  and  1970? 

TTXDKaSTAKns    TOUTH 

"I  think  one  of  my  biggest  jobs  la  morale." 
Royal  says.  "I'm  completely  serious  about 
that." 

There  were  no  morale  problems  at  Texas 
this  year,  according  to  Royal.  The  so-called 
revolution  among  college  football  players 
supposed  to  occur  this  season  never  mani- 
fested Itself  among  the  Longhornn.  Royal 
doesn't  take  any  bows  for  that,  but  maybe 
he  should.  He  has  an  understanding  attitude 
about  some  of  the  youngsters  of  today. 

"If  boys  like  to  wear  their  hair  fuller  or 
their  sideburns  a  little  longer,  what's  wrong 
with  that?"  he  asked.  "That  doesn't  bother 
me.  What  bothers  me  I.i  If  a  boy  talks  back 
when  you  tell  him  to  work  a  little  harder 
or  take  an  extra  lap.  Then  It's  a  problem." 
Did  any  of  his  players  talk  back  to  blm 
this  year? 

"I  don't  recall  any."  Royal  said.  "I  try 
to  avoid  any  confilct  like  that.  I  don't  mean 
I'm  a  jelly-fiBh.  I  put  my  foot  down  vrtien 
I  have  to.  But  Tm  careful  when  and  where 
I  do  it." 

All  told  the  4e-year-old  Royal  has  been 
coaching  nearly  half  his  Jtfo.  Twenty  years. 
His  overall  ambition  sounds  like  a  modest 
one  but  It  ranks  among  the  best  Tve  ever 
heard. 

"After  rve  completed  my  career  and  the 
final  ballots  are  In."  RoyiU  said.  "I'd  like  to 
be  remembered  as  a  guv  who  was  fair,  who 
was  competent  and  who  was  liked.  I  would 
much  rather  be  a  little  less  aucoessful  and 
well  thought  of  than  the  other  way  around 
1  wouldn't  want  to  be  lonely  as  an  old  man." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  BOW  TO  THE  POST  OFFICE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ZU.XM01S 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Spe«lcer,  as  we 
hope  to  close  our  deliberations  before 
Christmas  Eve,  we  must  keep  In  mind 
that  the  Post  OfBce  is  still  struggling 
with  the  tremendous  volume  ol  mall  that 
atmuallv  invades  Its  facilities. 

A  very  appropriate  commentary  on  our 
postal  service  which  was  certainly  moti- 
vated by  the  spirit  of  Christmas  was  car- 
ried in  the  December  18  New  World,  the 
official  publication  of  the  Chicago  Catho- 
lic archdiocese.  I  Join  in  the  sentiment 
expressed  in  this  commentary  that  the 
Post  OlHce  should  be  complimented  for 
a  Job  well  done  during  Christmas  1970. 

A  Bow  TO  TH«  Post  OrrtcK 

This  18  tlie  time  of  year  when  the  Poet  OI- 
flce  and  ite  many  employes,  pennaneot  And 
tempornry,  are  overwhelmed  with  letteu. 
Christmas  cards,  pacltages  and.  In  the  case 
of  The  New  World  and  other  publications, 
newspapers  and  magajBlnes. 

It  Is  perennially  amazing  how  the  mall  gets 
through,  in  spite  of  all  the  problems  of 
transport,  volume,  snd  late  mailings  by  many 
people. 

At  times  the  Poat  Office  and  Its  operations 
are  much  maligned:  but  certainly  all  of  them 
deserve  a  bow  now  for  their  fine  work  during 
the  Christmas  mall  deluge.  It  Is  a  small  note, 
but  an  Important  one  for  The  New  World. 
Last  week's  Issue,  for  Instance,  was  delivered 
in  most  subscribers'  homes  on  Friday — even 
with  the  massive  mailings  of  Christmas  ma- 
terials the  Post  Office  also  had  to  handle. 

And  so.  a  bow  to  the  Post  Office  and  all 
those  who  work  In  the  many  aspects  of  Its 
moat  Important  function  m  today's  world. 


WQED-PrtTSBUROH  SETS  PACE  FOR 
NATIONAL  DRUG  SERIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

OF   PINN8TI.VANU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
WQED-Pittsburgh's  special  programing, 
"The  Tumed-On  Crisis,"  which  I  had  the 
privilege  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  November  16  Record, 
has  resulted  in  a  national  war  again.st 
drug  series  beginning  in  February. 

I  am  very  proud  of  WQED's  month- 
long  effort  which  Included  more  than  120 
hours  of  prime-tlnie  special  program- 
ing on  drug  information,  rehabilitation 
prevention,  and  legislation. 

WQED  was  the  country's  first  commu- 
nity educational  television  station,  and 
has  shown  that  It  Is  still  a  pacesetter. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  of  De- 
cember 1 1  describes  this  crucial  new  se- 
ries. The  article  Is  included  herewith  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues : 

TV  Ajiu  SaLvo  ST  D«oa  T«a» 

(By  Alan  Bunce) 

Niw    Toax.— Television    will    go    to    war 

against  drug  abuse  In  the  Uoltad  SUtea  with 

three  serlea— eeparate  but  reuted— to  begin 

In  February. 

In  the  medium's  most  Important  attack  on 
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the  problem  to  date,  the  PubUc  Broadcastin. 
System  wUI  carry  eight  hour-long  prograaS 
in  prime  time  over  lu  300  sutlons  as  the  Om 
wave  of  Its  multilevel  "project  on  drug  abuse 
In  your  community."  Called  "The  Tumea 
On  Crisis, "  this  carefully  planned  assault 
places  a  heavy  stressed  on  the  word  'your  - 

TV  has  aired  other  specials  and  documen. 
tanes  on  drugs  In  the  last  few  years  Th, 
TelePrompTer  Corporation's  closed-clrcult 
"King  Heroin"  Is  the  most  striking  recant 
example.  ^^ 

FOLLOWUP   ACTION    USOtU 

But  the  new  project  calls  not  only  tor  the 
three  series  but  for  citizens'  followup  acUon 
wherever  they  are  aired.  Local  affiliates  will 
produce  their  own  shows  to  buttress  the  na- 
tional campaign.  Groups  throughout  the 
country  are  being  urged  to  Join  stations  In 
the  effort,  and  local  governmenu  will  be 
pressed  to  take  specific  action  as  the  result 
of  disclosures  the  TV  shoa-s  will  make 

They  are  the  Joint  effort  of  PBS's  parent 
organlaatlon,  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  and  Pltuburgh's  public  TV 
station  WQED,  where  they  were  produced 

"The  First  Dimension"  launches  the  Peli- 
ruary  series  with  Hgures  as  diverse  as  golfer 
Arnold  Palmer  and  United  Stales  Surgaon 
Oencral  Jesse  L.  Stelnfeld.  It's  hosted  by 
Emmy  Award  winner  Denlse  Nichols,  vhose 
own  show,  "Room  242."  Is  current]?  on 
ABC-TV.  ' 

Other  hours  range  from  Off-Broadwayi 
"The  Concert"— stagad  by  ex-addlcts- 
through  encounter  acaslons,  to  big-name 
rock  stars  who  teU  the  over -30  group  they'd 
better  listen  to  rock  music  because  that's 
where  the  message  is.  Celebrities  like  David 
Susskind  and  Fred  Rogers  ("Mlsterogers"  to 
young  viewers)  speak  out  through  panel  dls- 
cusslons  and  other  formats. 

Despite  the  CPB's  Image  as  an  "educa- 
tional" medium,  this  la  curiously  Its  nm 
venture  Into  a  broadcast  education  project. 
Set  up  by  Congress  In  l»fl7.  its  main  Job  has 
been  to  nourish  public  television  through  s 
15-man  board  appointed  by  the  president  of 
the  nmt*d  8tat«s. 

With  "The  Turned  On  Crisis"  Its  sights 
will  be  nsed  on  the  kind  of  broad  and  en- 
trenched social  evil  which  TV— with  lu  vast. 
varied  ivach — ^ts  so  good  at  challenging. 

SCHOOL   ANCI,a   COVEKEO 

Besldee  the  programs  starting  In  Februsry. 
a  six-part  series  for  educators  will  begin  In 
March.  1971.  "Because  We  Care"  alms  Its 
message  at  teachers,  school-board  memtwn. 
and  anyone  else  searching  for  means  of  arm- 
ing children  against  the  drug-culture  pres- 
sures they  will  be  facing. 

Then  in  November,  the  third  series— "No- 
body But  Tourseir'— win  offer  sis  20-mlnute 
programs  to  some  of  the  key  flgtires  of  the 
whole  campaign :  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
graders.  In  classrooms  \hroughout  the  coun- 
try they  will  learn  about  drug  abuse,  the  law. 
and  themselves  In  dramatic  vignettes  that 
show  how  constructive  personal  decisions  can 
be  made. 

But  first,  plenty  of  Beld-testing  In  the 
Pittsburgh  area  will  refine  the  programs*  ap- 
proach and  enable  the  prtxiucers  to  gain  the 
needed  subtlety  and  effectiveness. 

PSTCHODaSSCA    usxo 

ScaniUng  titles  In  "The  Turned  On  Crisis" 
gives  a  picture  of  Its  scope.  "High  Is  Not  Very 
Far  Off  the  Ground"  uses  psychodrama  and 
debates  between  youths  and  adults  to  probe 
the  issue  of  "leglalaung  moraUty. " 

In  "To  Keep  It  Tou  Have  to  Give  It  Away," 
rehabilitation  is  seen  In  Its  many— and  often 
confllctlng^forms,  while  "The  shade  of  a 
Toothpick"  surveys  drug  prevention  In  streets 
and  schools  across  this  nation. 

Xn  preview  glimpses  of  certain  programs, 
the  camera  invaded  a  sobbing  boy's  private 
momenta  with  a  psychiatrist,  caught  shout- 
ing confrontations,  and  revealed  other  evi- 
dence of  the  Issue's  acuteneas  and  volatllUy, 
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Some  resukta  bava  alraady  been  gainad.  A 
"mini"  town  meeting  In  the  WGED  test  area 
produced  Its  very  first  black-white  meeting 
on  a  nonraclal  theme,  and  one  woman  lias 
already  offered  her  10-room  house  as  a  re- 
habilitation center. 

]f  that's  any  sign  of  the  projects  potential 
Impact  when  It  begins  national  coverage  the 
drug  trap  wUl  be  facing  a  tough  opponent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

forth.  Ur.  Flaherty's  budget  will  stand  as  a 
welcome  departure  from  the  "tux  more,  spend 
more"  policies  that  have  marked  so  many 
public  budgets  of  recent  years. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BIILL 
ELEPHANTS 


THE  CITY  BUDOET 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 


HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PXNKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  21,  1970 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Spraker,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  a  December 
11, 1970,  editorial  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press, 
noting  the  accompllstunents  of  the  re- 
cently submitted  city  of  Pittsburgh 
budget.  It  is  good  to  note  in  a  day  when 
governmental  costs  are  increasing  that 
the  progressive  administration  of  our 
good  mayor,  Peter  Flaherty,  can  provide 
Bervices  to  the  taxpayers  by  balancing 
the  budget  and  not  raising  taxes. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Thb  Citt  BoDcrr 

To  the  long-sufferlag  and  overburdened 
taxpayers,  the  ouutanding  feature  of  the 
1»71  city  budget  presented  by  Uayor  Peter 
F.  Flaherty  to  City  CouncU  u  the  fact  that 
be  Is  asking  no  Increase  In  taxes. 

According  to  the  budget,  the  city  will  spend 
more  in  1971 — »1.S  million  more — than  It  did 
In  1970.  That  la  understandable  In  a  time  of 
Inflation,  particularly  In  view  of  the  salary 
Increases  gained  by  Pittsburgh  police  and 
firemen  through  arbitration  awards  that 
prompted  the  mayor  to  Include  a  7  per  cent 
BCioss-the-board  pay  Increase  for  other  dty 
employes. 

The  city  can  spend  more  wltiiout  taxing 
more  because  of  a  surplus  of  •2.1  million  ex- 
pected to  remain  In  the  treasury  at  the  end 
of  1970  operations.  Meaning,  of  course,  that 
the  taxpayers  already  have  put  out  the  money 
that  will  help  balance  next  year's  budget. 

Most  citizens  will  applaud  Mayor  Flaherty's 
tnt  In  reducing  the  city  payroll,  m  one  year, 
from  a  high  of  7,001  to  at>out  6.100  Jobs,  For 
moat  taxpayers  are  convinced  that  any  pub- 
lic payroll  Includes  a  number  of  non-essen- 
tial positions  which  can  be  eliminated  wltb- 
out  harming  public  services. 

Mr.  Flaherty  confirms  that  view.  He  saya, 
candidly,  that  hundreds  of  Jobs  on  the  pay- 
roll "were  political  In  their  origin,  and  he 
promisee  to  continue  paring  until  all  un- 
ueesBary  peraonixel  are  weeded  out. 

Other  local  governments  could  profitably 
emulate  this  cost-cutting  program. 

Satisfaction  with  the  budget  Job  done  by 
the  mayor  does  not,  however,  relieve  City 
Council  of  Its  obllgatlQin  to  go  over  each  Item 
and  search  for  further  economies. 

Council  should,  for  Instance.  Uke  a  close 
look  at  that  7  per  cent  across-the-board  pay 
Increase  for  non-uniformed  employes.  For  the 
mayor  would  apply  It  even  to  department 
heads  and  other  upper-bracket  employes  who 
got  substantial  raises  only  last  year. 

Mr.  Flaherty  included  In  his  budget  mes- 
sage the  reassurance  to  the  people  of  the  city 
that  payroll  cuts  and  other  economies  will 
not  result  In  any  reduction  of  vital  services. 

"We  are  performing  better  with  less,"  he 
says. 

If  coimcU  beUeves  otherwise.  It  Is  council's 
duty  to  dig  Into  the  details  and  produce  any 
evidence  of  deterioration  of  dty  services. 

Unless  and  untU  such  evidence  Is  brought 


or  sacHicAN 
IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  to  pay  tribute  to  an  organization 
unique  to  Capitol  Hill  known  as  the  Bull 
Elephants,  which  is  comjirised  of  800 
male  assistants  to  Republican  House 
Members  and  Senators,  plus  associates 
in  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  business 
community  dow-ntown. 

The  Bulls  meets  about  once  a  month 
to  hear  distinguished  speakers  in  the 
Government,  communications,  media. 
and  political  consulting  field,  as  well  as 
to  hold  seminars  on  how  to  increase  their 
political  effectiveness  and  professional 
abilities.  A  corollary  function  to  these 
activities  is  to  promote  fellowship  be- 
tween RepubUcan  offices. 

The  late  President  Dwlgbt  D.  Elsen- 
hower delivered  his  last  public  address 
before  the  Bulls  in  November  1967,  and 
a  tape  of  the  talk  is  on  deposit  at  the 
Elsenhower  Memorial  Library.  E\'ery 
member  of  President  Elsenhower's  Cab- 
inet spoke  before  the  Bulls  at  one  time 
/  or  another,  as  have  all  but  two  of  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  so  far. 

An  annual  summer  event  since  the  Bull 
Elephants'  founding  back  in  1953  has 
been  the  stampede,  an  all  day  stag  picnic 
barbeque  in  the  countryside.  For  the  past 
4  years  the  Bulls  have  invited  as  their 
special  guests  wounded  patients  of  the 
Vietnam  war  from  the  nearby  service 
hospitals  at  Bethesda  and  Walter  Reed. 
At  each  of  these  stampedes,  unknown  to 
one  lucky  serviceman  the  Bulls  have 
flown  In  bis  wife,  arranged  a  1-week 
leave,  and  paid  for  hotel  and  all  other 
accommodations.  In  recognition  of  this 
practice.  President  Nixon  sent  the  Bulls 
a  telegram  at  their  last  .stampede  salut- 
ing them  for  reassuring  the  wounded  pa- 
tients "that  the  people  of  America  are 
aware  of  and  appreciate  their  sacrifices." 

Under  the  bylaws  of  the  club  an  elec- 
tion will  be  held  next  month  for  the 
steering  committee,  which  represents  the 
same  eight  geographical  regions  as  our 
Republican  policy  committee. 

Meanwhile,  all  RepubUcan  Members 
Join  me  in  saluting  the  outgoing  steering 
committee  and  other  officers  for  a  "Job 
well  done  '  these  past  2  years.  They  are: 

Chairman.  Hal  Eberle — Corbett  of 
Pennsylvania: 

Secretary,  Jack  Poulk — ^W'njK  of 
Ohio: 

Treasurer,  Jerry  James — Belchek  of 
Oklahoma; 

Program  director,  Don  Olson — Neisen 
of  Minnesota: 

Memtwrship  chairman.  Tony  Ray- 
mond— Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee: 

Stampede  chairman.  Sid  Hoyt — De- 
viNE  of  Ohio: 
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Board  members  Monty  Winkler— 
TiaouE  of  California:  John  Watklns — 
Dennet  of  Nebraska;  Vem  Loen — Qnre 
of  Minnesota;  Jim  Robinett — H.U.L  of 
Missouri ;  Bill  Monohan — HogTOH  of  New 
York;  Tom  Lonkford — ^minority  printer. 


GYPSY  MOTHS,  A  NEW  THREAT  TO 
CALIFORNIA 


HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or    PEKNBTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  vari- 
ous occasions  I  have  Introduced  to  the 
Record  materials  designed  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  threat 
that  la  being  po6ed  by  the  gypsy  moth 
to  the  forests  of  NortheaAtem  United 
States. 

Just  recently  an  article  written  by  Dr. 
William  Hazeltine  of  Orville,  Calif.,  and 
entitled  "Qypsy  Moths,  a  New  Threat  to 
CaUfomla."  reveals  that  the  gypsy  moth 
threat  is  evident  not  only  in  the  North- 
east but  In  California  as  well.  In  addition, 
as  per  Uie  article,  gyjwy  moth  eggs  "have 
been  found  In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 
Virginia.  Texas,  and  Florida." 

Dr.  Hazeltine,  in  his  article,  touches 
on  a  multitude  of  interesting  aspects  re- 
lating to  the  gypsy  moth  threat,  Includ- 
ing the  prospect  of  a  reexamination  of 
the  ban  on  DDT  for  gypsy  moth  control. 
Because  this  article  Is  timely  and  mean- 
ingful, I  Introduce  It  to  the  Record  for 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
Otpst  Moths,  a  New  Thuut  to  Caufokhu 

A  plague  of  Eftftem  XI.B.  forests  may  b* 
moTiag  West.  A  second  group  of  Qypsy  Motb 
eggs  have  been  found  In  C&llfomla  by  Ag- 
riculture Department  Inspectors  within  the 
past  3  months. 

Close  inapecUon  and  daatnicUon  of  egg 
maaseji  Is  one  way  to  delay  the  Introduction 
of  this  pest  into  new  areas.  The  eggs  are 
laid  Id  clusters  and  covered  with  moth  scales. 
BO  the  patch  looks  like  a  piece  of  bufT 
colored  ch&mols  skin,  about  1  inch  long. 
Anyone  who  has  had  trailers  or  camp  equip- 
ment In  the  North  East  this  past  summer  Is 
urged  to  make  a  close  inspection  for  aus- 
picious looking  fu^^  clumpe  of  eggt. 

The  potential  damage  to  California  forests 
and  shade  trees  is  fantastic.  A  year  ago,  the 
damage  esllmate  to  Eastern  forests  was  act 
at  2  t«  4  million  dollars,  and  In  1970,  many 
areas  experienced  worm  population  explo- 
sions. Close  to  1  million  acres  are  now  In- 
fested, from  New  England  to  New  Jersey,  and 
West  to  Penmsylvanla.  Eggs  have  been  found 
In  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Virginia,  Texas  and 
Florida,  as  well  as  CaUfomla. 

The  Oypey  Moth  Caterplllan  feed  on  a 
long  list  of  planu.  but  prefer  trees  like  oak 
and  other  hardwoods.  As  the  wornu  grow, 
they  wUI  feed  on  evergreens  such  as  pine 
and  fir.  Heavy  tnfefitatlons  can  eaally  kill 
trees  by  repeatedly  stripping  the  leaves.  lAfge 
are&s  in  the  East  have  dead  snags  where  Uvlng 
trees  used  to  stand. 

Callfomla  appears  well  suited  to  the  moth's 
needs.  The  climate  Is  similar  to  Its  native 
home  in  Prance,  and  there  are  plenty  of  trees 
for  food.  Oaks,  plnea  and  fir  b'ees  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  foothllla,  and  the  Coast  mountain 
ranges  should  provide  plenty  of  space  for  this 
unnecessary  pest.  High  risks  to  Callfomla 
exist  because  the  Eastern  population  Is  so 
high.  There  are  more  chances  of  eggs  being 
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laid  ADd  curled  to  new  arau.  slmpl;  beeauM 
tb«re  an  more  eggs  being  produced  by  tba 
larger  numbers  of  mothf. 

The  Gypsy  Moth  wu  purpofiel;  Imported 
Into  New  England  from  France  a  hundred 
years  ago.  Since  its  escape  about  80  yeara  ago. 
It  haa  been  generally  limited  to  forests  of  New 
Tork  and  New  England,  Early  controls  were 
applied  by  hand,  and  later  replaced  by  area 
treatment.  Control  wae  excellent  until  eu- 
Tlronmen  tails  tfi  began  telling  people  DDT 
was  bod.  When  DDT  use  was  stopped ,  the 
ezplofilon  began.  The  female  moth  does  not 
fly.  so  spread  wae  alow  until  rapid  irana- 
portatlon  began  mortng  the  eggs  to  new 
areu. 

The  time  to  act  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment from  this  threat  u  now.  It  appears  to 
be  too  late  to  stop  the  Eastern  Infestation 
but  California  Introduction  can  be  delayed 
If  Incoming  eggs  are  found  and  destroyed. 
The  chances  of  Importation  and  eetabllah- 
ment  Is  directly  related  to  the  efforts  made 
to  find  the  eggs. 

Work  on  natural  control  measure  has  been 
in  progress  for  yean.  Biological  control  ra- 
waroli  has  been  pursued  for  60  years,  and 
Introduced  natural  enemies  probably  have 
had  some  effect  but  pesticides  are  also  neces- 
sary for  good  cont^o^  The  envlronmentallsta' 
campaign  to  get  rid  of  pesticides,  such  as 
DDT.  looks  like  the  major  reason  for  the 
present  Infestation.  Before  the  real  con- 
sequence of  letting  the  environmentaUsta 
dictate  policy,  we  may  eee  more  extensive 
destruction  of  the  same  environment,  every- 
one says  they  want  to  save. 

The  public  may  well  have  to  choose  be- 
tween a  little  DDT.  or  a  lot  of  natural  en- 
vironmental degradation.  The  public  may 
even  begin  to  Insist  that  the  questionable 
evidence  for  a  pesticide  ban  should  be 
examined. 


STRENGTHEN  ALLIES — NOT 
ENEMIES 


HON.  JOHN  C  SCHMITZ 

or   CALIFOBNIA 

IN  Tin:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  Speaker.  Demosthenes.  In  his 
'Orations,"  said: 

Por  in  tb8  worst  feature  at  our  past  Has 
cur  beat  hope  o;  tba  future — In  tbe  fact,  tbat 
td.  that  we  are  In  tbe  preaent  plight  becauea 
you  are  not  doing  your  duty  in  any  respect; 
for  if  you  were  doing  all  that  you  should  do, 
and  we  were  still  in  thia  evil  case,  we  could 
not  then  even  hope  for  any  improvement. 

The  jmrpose  of  foreign  policy  is  to  pre- 
serve national  Independence  and  liberty. 
The  guiding  principle  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  ends  of  foreign  policy  Is 
that  one  strengthens  one's  own  and  allied 
nations  and,  if  possible,  weakens  present 
and  potential  aggressor  nations. 

This  indisputably  sound  approach  to 
relations  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  nations  seems  to  have  been  either 
forgotten  or  discarded  by  certain  people 
who  make  our  foreign  policy.  A  recent  ex- 
ample of  behavior  which  contradicts  the 
first  principles  of  foreign  policy  Is  a  deal 
underwritten  by  the  tax  supported  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  sell  10  million  dol- 
lars' worth  of  locomotives  to  Algeria. 

Algeria  Is  solidly  in  the  enemy  camp. 
The  present  dictator  of  that  nation. 
Houart  Boumedienne.  is  a  convinced 
Marxist  and  devotee  of  Pldel  Castro,  who 
received  training  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Red  China.  He  took  over  Algeria  by 
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s  coup  In  1965.  Since  that  time  Algeria 
has  shown  itself  to  be  even  more  hostile 
toward  the  United  States.  If  that  is  pos- 
sible, than  It  was  previously. 

Algeria  Is  the  North  African  headquar- 
ters for  over  20  Communist  Insurgent 
organizations  ranging  from  the  Vletcong, 
to  the  Angolan  Liberation  Front,  to  the 
intematioiul  branch  of  the  Black 
Panther  Party.  It  Is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Black  Panthers  set  up  their 
headquarters  in  tl.e  building  which  was 
utilized  by  the  Vletcong  prior  to  moving 
to  more  spacious  accommodations. 

Algeria  serves  as  a  basic  training  cen- 
ter, along  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Cuba, 
and  Red  China,  for  the  various  guerrilla 
organizations  set  up  to  overthrow  the 
non-Communist  governments  of  Portu- 
guese Angola.  Guinea.  Mozambique, 
Rhodesia,  South  Africa,  and  Chad.  It 
supplies  guns,  ammunition,  and  cadre 
to  the  terrorist  operations  running  out 
of  Tanzania  and  Zambia.  The  Soviet 
Union  has  poured  over  $250  million  of 
military  equipment  Into  Algeria  since 
1967:  has  set  up  air  ba.ses  in  central 
Algeria:  and  utilizes  Algerian  port  fa- 
cilities for  its  growing  naval  armada  in 
the  MediterrEu:iean. 

In  1967.  Algeria  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  the  United  States,  and  Just 
recently  voted,  along  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  against  a  United  Nations  resolu- 
tion which  called  upon  all  signers  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  of  1949  to  abide  by 
its  provisions.  This  resolution  was  aimed 
at  the  North  Vietnamese  Communists 
and  their  continuing  barbaric  treatment 
of  American  pii-soners  of  war. 

Wtiy.  In  the  light  of  these  and  other 
obvious  manifestations  of  hostility  to- 
ward the  United  States  and  all  free  men, 
was  the  sale  of  $10  million  worth  of  loco- 
motives to  Algeria  approved  and  financed 
by  a  tax-supported  institution?  The 
Commerce  Etepartmenfs  rationale  is  that 
if  we  did  not  sell  Algeria  the  locomotives, 
someone  else  would,  and  that  this  sale 
would  put  VS.  suppliers  in  on  the  ground 
floor  for  further  sales  to  Algeria  as  it 
embarks  on  a  $60  million  railway  expan- 
sion project. 

Whatever  merit  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's remarkable  arguments  may 
liave.  this  deal  obviously  goes  against  the 
first  tenet  of  sound  foreign  policy.  It 
strengthens  a  hostile  nation.  These  loco- 
motives will  become  part  of  the  Algerian 
material  base  which  it  utilizes  to  pursue 
its  objectives — the  subversion  of  Africa 
and  the  extension  of  Soviet  power. 

On  the  other  iiand.  the  United  States 
continues  to  be  a  party  to  the  United  Na- 
tions economic  sanctions  against  the  Re- 
public of  Rhodesia.  Although  last  March 
the  United  States  did  cast  its  very  first 
veto  in  the  UN.  Security  Council,  against 
using  force  to  overthrow  the  Rhodesian 
Ooveriunent — a  promising  sign  of  sanity 
In  an  organization  which  is  sometimes 

referred    to    as   Pantasyland    East we 

continue  to  cooperate  in  the  self-defeat- 
ing sanctions. 

Rhodesia  is  a  solidly  pro- Western  na- 
tion. The  Rhodesian  Prime  Minister.  Ian 
Smith,  has  oBered  to  help  the  United 
States  resist  Communist  aggression  In 
Southeast  Asia  with.  In  his  words 
"troops,  supplies,  anything  we  eah  spare 
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without  leaving  oar  own  euuntry  wide 
open  to  attack."  In  word  and  deed  Rho- 
desia has  shown  Itself  to  be  alined  with 
the  forces  of  the  free  world. 

Thus  our  foreign  policy  toward  Africa 
In  this  case  is  a  double  contradlctloo. 
While  we  strengthen  a  hostile  nation 
which  provides  quarters  for  the  Vletcong 
representatives,  we  contribute  to  the 
weakening  of  a  friend  who  has  offered 
to  help  us  In  our  fight  against  the  enemy 
in  Vietnam. 

Your  Government  ofHciaJs  in  Wash- 
ington are  hired  to  look  after  your  in- 
terests and  no  one  else's.  What  Demos- 
thenes pointed  out  to  the  men  of  Athens 
holds  today  for  the  men  of  America  We 
are  In  our  present  plight  in  part  because 
our  policymakers  arc  doing  things  which 
run  directly  counter  to  our  national  in- 
terest, in  an  attempt  to  attain  peace 
through  appeasement.  Demosthenes  also 
admonished  his  people  to  beware  "lest  in 
striving  to  be  rid  of  war.  you  find  your- 
selves slaves." 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 


HON.  JAMES  A.  BURKE 

or   MASSACBTTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondai/,  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  MassachusetU.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wlfih  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
the  U.S.  Congress  in  paying  tribute  to 
one  of  the  great  Americans  of  today. 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbik  repre- 
sents everything  that  is  fine  In  our  Qov- 
emment  today.  His  great  contribution  to 
his  district,  his  State,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world  for  peace  and  understanding 
with  honor  Is  unsurpassed.  Philip  Phil- 
bin  has  given  a  lifetime  of  service  to  our 
beloved  Nation,  during  World  War  I,  in 
the  service  of  the  late  beloved  Senator 
David  I.  Walsh,  as  counsel  to  important 
Senate  committeefi,  as  a  Member  of  the 
VS.  Congress.  Phil  Philbin  with  a  solid 
background,  All-American  football  player 
on  one  of  the  great  teams  of  Harvard, 
a  playing  participant  in  one  of  the  Rose 
Bowl  games,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Law 
School.  This  cultured  gentleman,  Kholar. 
soldier,  statesman  never  once  faltered 
during  his  service  to  his  fellow  man. 

During  my  entire  lifetime  I  have  never 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  a  man  with 
greater  knowledge  about  our  Govern- 
ment, a  person  with  a  complete  under- 
standing of  the  arts,  music,  and  the 
theater.  Phil  Philbin  has  a  deep  under- 
standing of  life,  always  the  gentleman  he 
has  carried  himself  in  a  manner  as  to 
earn  for  himself  the  everlasting  respect 
of  every  responsible  person  who  knew 
him.  Loved  by  his  people.  Phil  was  al- 
ways ready  and  alert  to  their  problems. 
Phil  Philbin  could  walk  with  kings,  he 
could  mingle  with  the  very  poor,  but  he 
never  lost  the  common  touch. 

Yes.  one  of  the  outstanding  prlvUeges 
it  has  been  mine  to  enjoy  is  his  warm 
friendship,  counsel,  and  advice.  He  is  a 
true,  loyal  friend.  Ood  bless  him  in  the 
years  ahead.  He  has  enriched  the  lives  of 
all  of  us.  I  Include  In  the  Record  three 
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articles  that  were  the  remarks  made  by 
PHILIP  Philbin  that  sheds  a  light  on  this 
^reat  man: 

JcBOMx  Keen 
(By  Philip  J.  Philbin) 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  fe«l  greatly  remiss 
If  I  were  not  to  make  some  reference  In  the 
BQXise  to  tbe  recent  and  most  l&meated  paae- 
Utg  of  tbe  great  Amerlcaa  composer.  Jer- 
ome Kern,  who*e  sudden  and  unexpected 
deatb  abocked  and  deeply  grieved  music  lov- 
en  througbout  the  world. 

Naturally  our  sympathy  and  condolences 
tre  extended  to  Mrs.  Kern  and  members  ol 
hU  family  for  their  Irreparable  loaa.  But  It 
u  tbe  Nation  that  baa  sustained  by  his 
death  a  loas  that  cannot  adequately  be 
measured  by  mere  mortal  words. 

Par  more  than  30  years  the  cb&rmlng, 
iprigbty  music  of  Jerome  Kern  has  brought 
pleasure,  relaxation,  and  uplift  to  mllllonB 
of  our  people.  He  waa  a  prolific  writer  of 
nineful  melodies  but  always  maintained  the 
biCheat  professional  standards.  There  was 
lomethtng  truly  worthwhile  in  even  his 
BUMt  obscure  compositions.  He  never  wrote 
■  tune  that  did  not  possess  some  quality  of 
rbytbmlc,  melodic  merit. 

As  a  very  young  man.  I  can  vividly  re- 
member the  deep  and  tbrUUng  Impression 
I  received  from  hla  music.  Throughout  the 
years  I  have  followed  his  compositions  with 
fidelity  because  Jerome  Kern,  more  than 
any  modem  composer,  seemed  to  me.  best 
to  typify,  beet  to  exemplify  and  exprees  In 
music  tbe  spirit  of  tbe  Nation.  His  melodies 
were  as  broad  In  range  as  the  country  itself 
and  covered  as  many  moods  as  fit  over  the 
human  consciousness.  Some  of  bis  tunes 
bad  an  ecstatic  gayety;  seme  took  on  the 
qtuUty  of  QOBtalglc  American  folk  songs: 
whUe  others   possessed   the   sparkle   of   ro- 

fflSUCC. 

Jerome  Kern's  tunes  were  unpredictable. 
They  followed  a  pattern  all  his  own.  Tbey 
were  never  hackneyed  or  commonplace.  They 
elevated  tbe  spirit  and  stimulated  the  senses 
with  a  wholesome  fervor  of  the  Joy  of  liv- 
ing. His  talente  In  his  field  were  unexcelled 
by  any  American  composer  and,  In  my 
opinion,  he  will  rank  as  one  of  the  greatest 
composers  of  popular  music  of  all  time.  It  Is 
UtUe  wonder  that  the  Immortal  Victor  Her- 
bert early  singled  blm  out  to  be  bla  suc- 
cessor In  writing  beautiful  music  for  the 
American  people. 

In  the  life  of  our  country  we  have  bad 
few  such  talented  and  gifted  artisu  as  Jer- 
ome Kern.  Perhaps  he  marks  the  end  of  the 
most  romantic  period  of  music  in  American 
history,  although  I  hope  this  will  not  be  the 
case.  X  hope  that  others  will  take  up  his  task 
where  he  left  off,  but  when  one  thinks  of 
Eo'n'B  muBlc,  one  must  admit  that  there 
&re  few  contemporary  composers  approach- 
ing hi£  standards.  Perhaps  Slgmund  Rom- 
berg, Rudolf  Prlml,  Cole  Porter,  and  Richard 
Rogers  would  be  the  only  remalnii^  fig- 
ures in  this  school,  but  when  1  name  tbem 
because  of  the  luster  and  outstanding  qual- 
ity of  their  work.  I  do  not  mean  to  dlsparagv 
many  other  popular  composers  who  are  mak- 
ing outstanding  contributions  to  current 
American  music. 

Prom  a  personal  standpoint,  I  am  deeply 
appreciative  of  the  high  standard  attained 
by  many  contemporary  composers  and  am 
especially  Interested  in  the  efTorta  of  my  in- 
timate and  Ic^al  friend,  John  Redmond, 
whose  work  In  the  popular  field  bas  been  bo 
conspicuous  and  (lolds  out  such  brilliant 
promise. 

Kern  was  a  modest  man.  and  be  never  per- 
mitted his  great  professional  and  financial 
Buccesfi  to  go  to  bis  bead.  He  had  few  close 
friends,  and  he  worked  and  lived  for  his  art. 
He  was  possessed  of  tbe  rarest  taste  and  dis- 
crimination in  securing  effective  orchestra- 
tion and  staging  for  his  matchless  melodlea 
and  often  worked  for  hours,  days,  and  weeks 
to  get  tbe  effect  be  desired. 
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His  compofiltlons  were  universal.  It  la  a 
long,  wide  step  from  the  lilting,  lovely  tunea 
of  Oh  Boy  and  Sonny  to  the  stirring  music 
of  or  Man  River,  but  to  Jerome  Kem,  greatly 
gifted  soul,  it  was  an  easy  transition.  He 
wrote  about  tbe  simple  things  of  everyday 
life,  and  that  was  hiA  appeal  to  the  mllUoos 
of  Americans  who  found  in  bis  melodlea  and 
themes  some  counterpart  In  their  own  Uvea. 
Kern  never  was  "higb  hat."  personally  or 
musically.  He  thoroughly  loved  music  and 
took  Just  as  much  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
out  of  his  "swing"  and  "boogie  woogle"  as 
he  did  from  bis  more  soulful  melodies.  In 
this  sense  be  may  be  said  to  have  marched 
along  with  tbe  times,  although  I  have  never 
thought  and  do  not  think  that  all  modern 
forms  of  music  are  necessarily  evidence  of 
artistic  progress  and  advancement. 

Throughout  future  yeora  Americans  win 
continue  to  sing  the  beautiful,  touching 
songs,  the  Joyous  melodies,  tbe  appealing 
tunes  wblcb  be  wrote,  and  many  of  bis  works 
will  be  written  Into  the  folklore  of  Amerlcin 
music.  Songs  like  Ol*  Man  River  will  cerulnly 
live  as  long  as  American  folk  music  is  sung. 
Kern  wrote  many  melodies  which,  like 
those  of  his  friend  and  admirer,  Victor 
Herbert,  from  whom  he  drew  so  much  in- 
spiration, will  enjoy  popularity  as  long  as 
human  beings  are  touched  by  tbe  beauty, 
appeal,  spirituality,  and  rapture  of  mudc. 
Rapture  Is  perhaps  the  word  wblcb  best  de- 
scribes Jerome  Kern's  music.  It  bos  the  power 
to  enthuse,  the  power  of  transporting  our 
people  away  from  everyday  humdrum,  trials, 
and  tribulations  and  lifting  them  into  tbe 
comforting,  invigorating  spheres  of  Imagina- 
tion and  delight. 

I  could  not  here  recount  the  many  out- 
standing works  of  Jerome  Kem.  nor  can  I 
adequately  treat  or  credit  the  many  lyric 
writers  who  collaborated  with  him  to  make 
bts  songs  so  remarkable. 

In  their  wide  scope,  his  works  embraced 
a  fundamental  pbUosophy,  a  reverence  for 
eternal  verities,  contemplation  and  refiectlon 
of  things  outside  mundane  existence,  an  In- 
fectious spark  of  the  Joy  and  zest  of  living, 
'or  a  profound  understanding  of  human  emo- 
tions. 

Jerome  Kern  Is  gone.  All  that  was  mortal 
of  him  bofi  b«en  assigned  to  tbe  nameless 
dust.  But  we  have  no  doubt  that  bis  spirit 
will  live  on  In  bis  immortal  melodies  to  bring 
Joy  and  hf^pinesa  to  our  people  throughout 
tbe  years,  to  refresh  the  lonely  and  to  In- 
spire aJl  those  who  love  good  music  with  some 
better  sense  of  the  true  nobility  of  life. 

Jerome  Etovld  Kern  was  born  on  January 
27,  1S85.  At  the  time  bis  family  was  living 
on  Sutton  Place,  In  New  York  City,  and  It 
was  there  that,  as  a  boy  barely  of  school  age, 
bis  musical  career  began.  First,  there  were 
piano  lessons  for  himself  and  his  two  broth- 
ers from  their  mother,  and  later  on  Jerome,  at 
least,  'graduated"  to  a  more  professional 
teacher  living  nearby.  WTien  tbe  boy  was  10 
the  family  moved  to  Newark.  N  J.,  and  while 
at  the  high  school  there  be  played  organ  for 
the  school  assembly  In  addition  to  compoe- 
ing  music  for  and  helping  direct  tbe  school 
shows. 

After  graduating  from  high  school  in  New- 
ark in  1902,  Kern  continued  his  musical 
studies  at  tbe  New  Tor'.:  College  of  Music, 
where  bis  eminent  teachers  Included  Alex- 
ander Lambert  and  Paolo  Oalllco,  and  also 
undertook  tbe  study  of  harmony  under  a  pri- 
vate teacher.  Austin  Pierce.  His  re«J  ambition 
In  those  days,  however,  was  to  complete  his 
musical  studies  In  Europe,  according  to  the 
prevailing  fashion— but  here  he  ran  up 
against  the  not  unusual  parental  objections, 
particularly  on  the  part  of  his  father.  Per  a 
while  It  looked  as  though  Jerome  were  fated 
to  become  a  permanent  member  of  the  elder 
Kern's  merchandising  concern;  but  when 
one  of  the  boy's  first  ueals  left  the  Kerns  In 
not-so-proud  possession  of  200  pianos  Instead 
of  only  2,  as  plannt,il.  tbe  father  decided 
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that  bis  son  might,  after  all,  be  better  suited 
for  mufllc  than  for  business. 

During  the  next  few  years  Kern  made  sev- 
eral tripe  to  Europe,  studying  both  in  Ger- 
many and  In  England.  In  between  times  he 
held  a  number  of  Jobs  m  New  York,  the 
first  of  which  was  wuh  the  Old  Lyceum  Pub- 
lishing Co.  as  a  pianist  and  song  plugger  at 
a  salary  of  several  dollars  a  week.  Later  be 
became  connected  with  tbe  music-publlsblng 
firm  of  T.  B.  Harms,  In  which  he  eventually 
came  to  be  vice  president.  It  was  at  an  early 
pre-ewlng  Jam  session  in  a  tMcfc  room  at 
Harms  that  the  aging  Victor  Hert»ert  is  re- 
torted to  have  eloped  tbe  bnddmg  coD4>o6er 
on  the  shoulder  and  remarked.  "Here  Is  tbe 
young  man  who  will  Inherit  my  mantle." 

The  American  public's  Introduction  to  the 
future  musical  heir  of  Victor  Herbert  came 
in  1910,  when  Kern  rewrote  and  provided  the 
original  music  for  a  New  Tork  show  of  thus 
for  dubious  merit  called  Mr.  Wlx,  of  Wlck- 
ham.  The  result  was  no  masterpiece,  but 
apparently  the  eolld  musical  foundation  and 
the  native  melodic  gift  of  tbe  young  com- 
poser were  unmistakable.  Tbe  critic.  Alan 
Dale,  inquired.  "Who  is  this  Jerome  Kern, 
whose  music  towers  in  an  EiITci  way  atMve 
the  average  primitive  hurdy-gurdy  accom- 
paniment of  the  present-day  musical  com- 
edy? In  Iflil  appears  the  flrM:  original  Kern 
score  for  Broadway,  The  Red  Petticoat,  which 
achieved  a  mild  success;  and  then.  3  years 
later,  come  Tbe  Oirl  Prom  Utah  and  the 
first  of  the  true  Kern  song  hits.  They  Didn't 
Believe  Me. 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  of  the  early  Kem 
songs,  however,  was  the  Magic  Melody  in  No- 
body Home,  dating  from  1915.  when  the  com- 
poser was  already  well  on  his  way  to  tbe  top 
of  tbe  musical -comedy  ladder.  The  effect  this 
song  had  upon  thinking  musicians,  as  well 
OS  upon  tbe  musical  public  at  large.  Is  indi- 
cated by  tbe  late  Carl  Engel.  one-time  chief 
of  the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress, in  an  essay  on  Jazz  written  in  1922. 
"A  young  man."  writes  Engel.  "gifted  with 
miuslcal  talent  and  unusual  courage,  bos 
dared  to  Introduce  into  bis  tune  a  modula- 
tion which  was  nothing  extraordinary  in  it- 
self, but  which  marked  a  change,  a  new 
regime  In  American  popular  music.  It  was 
Just  the  thing  that  the  popular  composer  in 
the  making  had  been  warned  against  by  the 
wise  ones  as  a  thing  too  "highbrow"  for  the 
public  to  accept.  They  were  the  foolish  proph- 
ets. The  public  not  only  liked  it;  they  went 
mad  over  It.  And  well  they  might;  for  It  was 
a  relief,  a  liberation  •  ■  ',  unless  I  am  very 
much  mistaken.  Tbe  Magic  Melody,  by  Mr. 
Jerome  Kern,  was  tbe  opening  chorus  of  an 
epoch." 

In  1915,  however,  Kem  was  no  doubt  too 
busy  composing  one  musical  comedy  score 
after  another  to  spend  much  time  thinking 
about  new  epochs.  That  year  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  probably  the  greatest  decade  in 
the  history  of  American  musical  comedy,  and 
certainly  the  most  productive  decade — for 
sheer  quantity — of  Kem's  career.  Dtirlng  the 
season  of  1D17-1B  alone  he  Is  reported  to  have 
bad  OS  many  as  30  different  shows  running 
simultaneously  in  Europe  and  America 

With  the  twenties,  which  Kern  ushered  in 
to  the  tunes  of  Sally  (with  Marilyn  MlUer). 
tbe  musical  show  business  reached  a  cli- 
mactic era  In  which  shows  were  Judged  by  tbe 
gorgeousness  of  their  girls  and  the  expensive- 
ness  of  their  staging,  rather  than  by  the 
quality  of  their  musical  scores,  and  In  which 
rhythmic  Jazz  motifs  left  little  room  for 
simple  melody. 

Yet  the  most  successful — certainly  the 
most  enduring — musical  comedy  of  tbe  so- 
phisticated twenties  was  un-Broodwayesque. 
unsophisticated  Showboat,  with  Its  Only 
Make  Believe,  Why  Do  I  Love  You.  Of  Man 
River,  and  other  songs  which  live  and  wUl 
continue  to  live  because  of  their  melodic 
freshness  and  Individuality.  In  the  words  of 
one  writer,  "Showboat,  as  finally  produced  by 
Zlegfeld  at  the  Zlegfeld  Theater  on  December 
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»7.  1827.  wu  not  only  revoluUonary;  It  wu 
also  a  Ellt-jdged  Investment.  It  rmn  mora 
than  a  ye«r.  grossing  about  (60.000  a  week: 
waa  revived  for  a  second  succeaaTul  run 
(1832);  and  waa  sold  several  times  to  the 
moirlee.  u  the  critics  called  It  ovir  best  folk 
operatu.  the  audiences  called  It  grand  enter- 
tainment and  were  refreahed.  rather  than  up- 
set, by  Its  new  treatment  of  musical-comedy 
materials."  Not  only  m  this  country  was  lu 
effect  felt  In  the  musical  world;  a  news  re- 
port of  September  1828  tells  of  three  Vienna 
opera  houses  vying  for  the  privilege  of  pre- 
senung  Showboat  and  quotes  Viennese  critics 
to  the  effect  that  Ita  music  must  be  placed  In 
one  line  with  that  of  Hlndemlth  and  Kranek 
celebrated  classical  composers  of  rather  severe 
mim.  Today,  almost  30  years  after  Its  Initial 
perJbrmince,  Showboat  Is  again  on  the 
boards  in  New  York  and  fetching  new  en- 
comiums from  a  younger  generation  of  critics 
The  January  38.  1846.  Issue  of  Life,  features 
Its  new  success. 

But  Showboat,  which  would  have  provided 
a  ntting  climax  to  many  a  composers  career 
w-as  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  for 
Jerome  Kern  In  a  time  of  depression  which 
gave  little  encouragement  to  art  In  general 
and  even  less  to  such  a  luxury  article  as  the 
musical  comedy.  Kern  brought  out  new 
shows  which  were  as  successful  flnanclaUv 
as  they  were  original  artistically.  The  Cat 
ond  the  Fiddle  of  1831  was  followed  In  1932 
by  Music  in  the  Air  and  In  1833  by  Roberta 
It  was  the  latter  show,  transferred  to  the 
screen,  that  gave  Kern  his  flrat  big  succeaa 
m  Hollywood  and  Inaugurated  the  last 
period  of  his  life.  In  which  he  came  to  be 
associated  with  Hollywood  rather  more  than 
with  New  York.  A  number  of  his  earlier 
Broadway  hits  were  Blmed.  and  he  composed 
original  scores  for  new  Alms,  such  as  Swing 
Time  and  High.  Wide,  and  Handsome  He 
and  his  wife— formerly  Eva  Leale— settled 
permanently  to  Beverly  Hills.  CaUf  and 
lived  m  close  proximity  to  the  movie  colony 
It  was  curiously  fitting,  nevertheleas.  that 
when  a  cerebral  hemorrhage  struck  him 
down  last  November  and  brought  him  to  his 
end  Kern  had  Just  returned  to  New  York 
to  prepare  for  the  current  revival  of  Show- 
boat. Thus,  he  died  on  November  II  I81S 
close  to  the  scenes  of  his  earUest  and  greatest 
triumphs.  ° 

In  the  New  York  Times  of  the  foHowlng 
day  the  composer  was  described  as  "a  small 
Jovial  man  with  white  hair  and  keen  blue 
eyes  behind  hornrimmed  glasses."  who 
spoke  In  sporadic  outbursts  and  had  "a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  nervous  energy  "  This 
"nervous  energy."  in  the  course  of  some  40 
yearn,  had  produced  a  total  of  104  shows 
for  the  stage  and  screen,  from  which  the 
number  of  Individual  "hit"  songs  alone  can 
hardly  be  counted.  It  was  an  unusual  char- 
acteristic of  Jerome  Kern's  that  almoet  aU 
of  his  compoalng  was  done  for  musical 
comedy.  Only  In  his  later  years  did  he  com- 
pose  Independent  pieces— The  Last  Time 
I  Saw  Paris,  a  response  to  the  German  on- 
slaught; a  Portrait  for  Orchestra-  Mark 
Twain;  and  a  BcenaHo  for  Orchestra  on 
Showboat.  So  far  as  purely  orchestral  forma 
of  composition  are  concerned.  Kem  felt  a 
diffidence  that  his  few  ventures  probably  did 
little  to  overcome.  For  from  having  the 
egom;Lnlacal  illusions  suppceedly  character- 
istic of  great  composers,  he  called  himself 
"a  musical  clothier— nothing  more  or  leas" 
and  explained  that  "I  write  mualo  to  both 
the  situations  and  the  lyrics  In  pUys." 

Other  critics,  however,  have  refuted  the 
composers'  modeety  and  have  not  taken 
quite  so  pedestrian  a  view  of  Jerome  Kern's 
function  aa  a  creator.  Certainly  he  la  one 
creative  artUt  who  did  not  have  to  wait 
until  years  after  his  death  before  achieving 
both  critical  and  public  recognition.  Just  aa 
Kern's  acumen  and  taste  m  coUectlng  rare 
books  had  long  made  good  copy  for  the  Sun- 
day   supplement    Jotimallsts.    so    had    hie 
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peculiar  genius  for  combining  Inspired 
melody  with  humor,  dramatic  sincerity,  and 
sound  musical  workmanship  long  been  talked 
of  by  long-haired  critics.  One  of  these  criuca 
was  Rot>ert  Simon,  who  Introduced  Kem 
to  the  select  clientele  of  Modern  Music  as 
early  aa  the  January-February  Issue  of  1838. 
In  an  article  focused  primarily  on  the  then 
new  Showboat.  Simon  characterized  Kern  aa 
"a  well-trained,  practical  musician,  who  not 
only  knows  what  a  fugue  Is.  but  even  can 
write  one  without  hiring  a  ghost  composer." 
and  made  the  following  evaluation,  which  Is 
even  mere  pertinent  today: 

"He  la  fundamentally  a  sound  craftsman, 
and  herein  he  differs  from  almoet  every  other 
composer  of  musical  comedy  today.  There 
are  many  who  labor  patiently  over  Individual 
songs,  but  Kem  Is  virtually  the  only  one 
who  looks  on  his  score  as  an  Identity.  •  •  • 
Many  a  young  man  with  a  retentive  ear  has 
succeeded  In  patterning  hla  efforts  after  the 
manner  of  Kem.  only  to  discover  that  they 
did  not  come  to  life.  '  •  •  Kern,  In  bis  way. 
Is  aa  Inimitable  as  Ring  Lardner." 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  enumerate 
or  allude  to  all  the  compositions  of  Jerome 
Kem.  They  are  legion  and  embrace  many 
subjects  covering  years  of  conspicuous  effort. 
However,  I  think  It  Is  most  appropriate  that 
we  should  set  forth  here  a  list  of  his  more 
Important  works: 

U9T  or  avma-KHOWN  woaKS 
Musical  oomedles  for  the  stage;  The  Otrls 
From  Utah  (1813):  Nobody  Borne  (19151- 
Very  Qood.  Eddie  (191S);  Have  a  Bean 
(1817);  Sally  (1920);  The  Bunch  and  Judy 
(1923);  Sitting  Pretty  (1824):  Sonny  (1926); 
Showboat  (18371;  Sweet  Adeline  (1928);  The 
Cat  and  the  Fiddle  (1831):  Music  In  the 
Air   (1833);   Roberta  (1833). 

Musical  comedies  for  the  screen:  Men  of 
the  Sky  119311;  I  Dream  Too  Much  (1833): 
Swing  ■nme  11836);  When  You're  In  Love 
(1837);  The  Joy  of  Uvlng  (1838):  You  Were 
Never  Lovelier,  <^ver  Olrl.  and  Centennial 
Summer,  yet  to  be  releaaed  by  Twentieth- 
Century  Pox;  and  Cavalcade,  M-O-M,  yet  to 
be  released. 

For  symphonic  orcheetra:  Showboat 
(Scenario  for  Orchestra);  Portrait  for  Or- 
chestra (Mark  Twain) . 
Song :  The  Last  Time  I  Saw  Paris, 
The  American  people  will  be  ever  indebted 
to  Jerome  Kern,  whose  beautiful  melodies 
Illuminated  one  of  the  most  colorful  periods 
of  our  history.  Posterity  will  surely  honor 
him  because  down  through  the  years  these 
melodlea  wlU  continue  to  bung  enjoyment, 
fullness,  and  rlchneas  to  the  lives  of  our 
people. 

For  his  assistance  In  preparing  biographi- 
cal data  upon  the  life  and  works  of  Jerome 
Kem,  I  am  deeply  Indebted  to  Mr.  WUllam 
Ucbtwanger.  of  the  staff  of  the  OoDgrea- 
slonal  Library.  \ 


[From  the  CoNcaxssxoNU.  Rccoao, 
Jan.  4.  18661 
COLX  PoBTXa 
(By  pHiLn-  J.  Phiuin) 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  musical  world  and 
popular  music  lovera  everywhere  were  deeply 
.'saddened  by   the  recent  passing  of  one  of 
America's  greatest   mustcmakers — the   Illus- 
trious Cole  Porter. 

In  the  twenties  and  thirties,  creative  musi- 
cal genius  seemed  to  be  at  Ita  peek.  It  waa 
a  time  when  the  lovely  music  of  Victor  Her- 
t>ert,  Jerome  Kem,  Slgmund  Romberg,  Ru- 
dolph Frlml,  Vtocent  Toumans,  Franz  Lehar, 
Oecar  Strauss,  Eiunerlc  Kalhman,  Richard 
Rodgers,  Cole  Porter,  and  other  colorful  wrlu 
ere,  was  heard  In  Broadway  musicals  and 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 

There  were  countless  writers  and  lyrlcUts 
In  Ihu  period  producing  large  numbvs  of 
popular  songs  as  well  aa  many  fine  (qierettaa 
and  muMcal  comadlea.  The  whole  country 
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was  singing.  Music  was  In  the  air  and  In  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Grand  opera  had  tha 
great  Caruso  and  a  host  of  other  gifted  ilnv- 
ers  who  sang  with  such  eclat  and  Impetu 
oalty  that  their  golden  voices  literally  hiade 
the  rafters  ring  and  tinkle  the  Waterlonl 
glass  crystals  In  the  ceilings  of  the  Natlooli 
opera  houses,  concert  halls,  and  theaters 

Prom  and  of  this  great,  ulented.  dynamic 
muslc-produclng.  mualc-lovlng  generaUon 
came  Cole  Porter.  His  was  not  a  Horstlo 
Alger  career.  He  was  bom  with  a  aUver  spoon 
In  his  mouth.  Be  waa  one  of  Yale's  and  Har- 
vard's most  favorite  sons,  the  writer  ol  some 
of  the  Ells  most  rousing  football  songs 

But  he  had  a  musical  lyre  to  his  brain 
an  irreprealble  song  In  his  heart,  and  Park 
Avenue  lyrics  in  hla  head.  Someone  said  he 
was  the  master  of  sophisticated  melody  and 
urban  lyrics  which  waa  another  way  of  say- 
tog  that  he  wrote  love  songs  for  society  and 
the  smart  set.  but  woke  up  to  And  thst  he 
waa  wrlung  them  for  all  the  people  thus 
givtog  support  to  KlpUng's  premise  that  "the 
colonel's  lady  and  Rosle  O'Orady  are  sisters 
under  the  skin. " 

Cole  Porter  more  than  held  his  own  among 
hla  gifted  fellows,  who  were  the  greatest  mu- 
sical creative  artlsu  of  the  New  York  and 
Hollywood  studios  To  use  the  words  of  the 
Inimitable  Swede  Nelson,  peerlees  raconteur 
and  musical  savant.  Porter's  songs  were 
"suave,  sportive  and  gay,  often  profound  and 
always  emotional."  It  could  be  said  that  hu 
words  were  definitively  on  the  emancipated 
side  as  measured  by  the  tear  Jerkeni  of  the 
gay  nlnetlee  and  the  prewar  teens.  They  h«d 
a  hint  of  abashed  and  penitent  naughtiness, 
as  a  boy  calling  a  name  and  mnntog.  but 
their  piquant  flavor  caught  the  country  and 
made  Porter  one  of  the  truly  top  man  la 
American  and  conttoental  popular  music 

The  sentimentalized  lyrlca  of  his  "An  Old 
Fashioned  Garden  "  yielded  to  "You'd  Be  Bo 
Nice  to  Come  Home  To"  and  the  world  was 
gay,  everybody  happy. 

Cole  Porter  went  up  the  ladder  fast  even 
though  he  suffered  quite  a  few  disappoint- 
ments  on  the  way  up.  But  his  struggles 
with  the  musical  entrepreneurs  and  Jealous 
competitors  are  for  another  time.  In  the  song 
writing  business  of  his  day.  unlike  today 
when  a^lrtog  artists  are  merely  playing  a 
form  of  Russian  roulette  against  the  "estab- 
lishment" and  meet  of  them  fall  by  the  way- 
side, he  won  his  spurs,  because  he  got  the 
chance  to  show  his  wares,  and  they  proved 
fabulously  marketable.  The  public  gobbled 
them  up  and  ahouted  for  more. 

I  wish  I  could  more  fully  sketch  the  life 
and  works  of  this  great  man.  because  I  think 
the  American  people,  whom  he  served  so  well, 
whom  he  entertained,  pleased  and  at  times 
thrilled  and  inspired,  should  pause  to  recall 
and  pay  fitting  tribute  to  this  gifted  msa 
who  wrote  some  of  the  greatest  popular  mu- 
sic of  this  century.  I  am  sure  that  othan 
win  take  the  tUne  to  portray  this  appealing 
story  In  Its  completeneee  and  Its  glory.  It  Is 
a  vital  part  of  our  popular  musical  history 
and  heritage  during  the  past  half  century. 

Porter  might  well  be  said  to  have  been  a 
prolific  writer.  Many  of  his  works  never  came 
Into  real  production.  But  many  of  them  did, 
and  these  are  the  ones  that  cheered  young 
America  and  young  Europe  and  brought  a 
sparkltog  effervescence  to  the  social  life  of 
our  period. 

Of  course,  a  man  of  thla  degree  of  genius 
had  to  have  some  connection  with  Maseachu- 
setta  and  New  England.  Bom  In  Peru.  Ind,, 
he  was  educated  at  famous  Worcester  Acad- 
emy In  Worcester.  Mass..  the  heart  of  the 
Commonwealth,  so-called,  near  my  twloved 
Third  I>lstrlct  and  famous  hometown,  Clin- 
ton, and  then  at  Yale  where  no  doutit  the 
Whlffenpoofa  and  the  Whiffletrees  rocked 
him  Into  a  sort  of  toaenaltlvlty  to  anything 
weaker  than  splrltua  frumentl.  In  this  cli- 
mate no  doubt  hla  payche  found  solid  nour- 
latunent.  and  his  wlu  and  hla  tastes  were 
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hammered  into  a  bon  vlvante  diadem  shed- 
ding sparkling  musical  thoughts  In  all  dl- 
lectlons. 

And  then  the  frosting  on  the  cake — Har- 
rsrd  Law  School  and  the  Harvard  School  of 
Uualc  where  (Tole  rounded  out  his  musical 
spprcctstlon  and  techniques,  and  where  he 
caught  a  vivid  understanding  of  Indifference 
as  practiced  on  Beacon  Hill,  the  Oommon- 
vealth  Avenue  of  his  day.  and  the  dedicated 
■alons  of  Fifth  and  Park  Avenues,  where  a 
distracted  hauteur  prevailed,  nor  somewhat 
■haded  by  the  advent  of  the  nouveau  rlche. 

One  thing  Is  certato:  Cole  learned  counter- 
point at  Harvard  and  harmony,  too.  for  bis 
music  exudes  the  exhlllratlng  sensation  of 
motion  and  soul-stlrrlng  quality  of  depth. 

The  Yale  "Bull  Dog  Song"  and  "Bingo  Ell 
Tale"  adorn  Porter's  composers  repertoire— 
bis  first  offerings — now  sundard  college 
longs.  • 

Porter  was  a  war  hero  In  World  War  I  and 
went  to  the  front  aa  a  French  officer  and  then 
studied  music  In  Paris  where  he  enriched  his 
knowledge  of  life  and  absorbed  European 
culture. 

Soon  thereafter  his  career  started  to  move, 
-^tchy  Koo  of  1819."  "Greenwich  Village 
Pollies."  "Parla,"  "Wake  Up  and  Dream," 
Tlfty  WlUon  Frenchmen,"  "The  New  York- 
ers.'  "Gay  Divorcee."  "Anything  Goes."  "Ju- 
bilee." "Red,  Hot  and  Blue."  "You  Wever 
Know."  "Leave  It  To  Me."  "DuBarry  Was  a 
lAdy,"  "Panama  Battle."  "Let's  Face  It." 
"Something  for  the  Boys."  "Mexican  Hay- 
ride."  "The  Seven  Lively  Arts."  "Klas  Me 
Kate."  "Out  of  This  World."  "Bom  To 
Dance."  "Rosalie,"  "Something  To  Shout 
About,"  "Broadway  Melody,"  "Toull  Never 
Get  Rich."  followed. 

His  musicals  conulned  many  songs  every- 
body came  away  humming  and  singing  "Let's 
Do  It."  "You're  the  Top."  "I  Get  a  Kick 
Out  of  You,'"  "'What  Is  This  Thing  Called 
Love,"  "Blow,  Gabriel,  Blow."  "You  Do  Some- 
thing To  Me."  '"Begin  the  Begutne."  "You've 
Got  That  Thing,"  "Just  One  of  Those 
Things."  "Love  for  Sale."  "It's  DeLovely,"* 
"Wight  and  Day,"  "I've  Got  You  Under  My 
Skin,"  "Easy  To  Love,"'  "Anything  Goes."  "In 
the  Still  of  the  Night."  "Boaalle,"  "My  Heart 
Belongs  to  Daddy,"  "Do  I  Love  You,  Do  I," 
"You'd  Be  80  Nice  to  Come  Home  To,"  "I 
Love  You."  "Don't  Fence  Me  In."  "Old  Fash- 
ioned Gajrdvi."  "80  In  Love.""  "Wunderbar," 
"Always  True  to  You  to  My  Fashion,'"  ""True 
Love,"  and  many  others. 

"The  loes  of  such  a  man  leaves  a  groat  void 
In  the  world.  For  he  brought  something  to 
the  American  people  and  to  mankind — some- 
thing that  brought  them  surcease  and  Joy, 
that  brought  them  lift  and  new  heart,  that 
made  them  stog  and  dance  and  live  with 
verve  and  spirit. 

Surely  this  is  a  great  contribution.  The 
world  urgently  needs  more  of  It.  but  there 
win  be  no  more  Cole  Porters.  Such  genius  la 
not  welcome  In  the  music  soarts  of  this 
modem  age.  It  cannot  live.  It  never  gets  a 
chance.  It  Is  swept  under  the  mat  of  the 
modern  music  bund  operators.  Popular  taste 
and  preference  no  longer  select  Amerlc8"s 
songs.  That  function  Is  now  performed  by  the 
"establishment"  which  keeps  a  tight  rein  on 
the  kind  of  music  America  sings.  How  long 
win  the  American  people  remain  suptoe  In 
the  face  of  this  condition?  Will  we  ever  have 
omslc  like  Cole  Porter's  agato?  Only  the 
American  people  can  answer  this  question. 

One  of  the  best  services  that  the  people 
and  the  Congress  can  render  to  the  memory 
of  Cole  Porter  would  be  to  put  an  end  to 
the  present  shocking  perversion  of  American 
musical  tastes. 

It  will  take  the  determined  action  of  the 
people  and  the  courageous  efforts  of  the 
Corigress  to  do  It  right.  But  It  should  and 
must  be  dozie  to  the  toterests  of  our  youth 
snd  to  redeem  the  labor  and  contributions 
of  Cole  Porter  and  other  composers  who 
shaped  our  trwutlonal  popular  music  and 
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tbe  great  masters  who  created  the  world'a 
classic*!  music  which  we  love  so  much. 

Rail  snd  5&Iuie  to  Cole  Porter.  He  had  a 
great  life.  He  did  a  great  deal  for  the  country 
and  the  world,  because  he  made  life  better 
and  brighter  for  mllUoni  of  people. 

HlB  good  deeds  and  great  worlLs  will  long 
remain  after  him.  His  melodies  and  words 
will  be  sung  and  repeated  for  years  to  come 
wherever  there  Is  youth,  as  long  as  sUrred 
memories  can  bring  back  the  golden  days  of 
yesteryear,  the  smiling  faces  of  dear  ones  at 
play,  and  the  soft.  Insinuating  strains  of 
magical  music  wafted  on  the  gentle  breexe 
of  a  moonlit  night. 

Long  live  the  music  and  the  memory  of 
the  great  Cole  Porter.  May  tbe  angelic  choirs 
welcome  and  cherish  him.  And  may  he  find 
eternal  peace  In  his  heavenly  home. 

To  his  dear  ones.  I  extend  my  most  sincere 
and  deeply  heartfelt  symapthy  for  the  truly 
Irreparable  loss  they  have  suffered.  And  I 
express  condolences  as  well  to  his  close 
friends,  his  esteemed  brethren,  hla  fellow 
composers  of  ASCAP,  and  the  Amerlnki  pub- 
lic, for  they  too  have  Buffered  a  great  loss  m 
tbe  passing  of  this  great,  gifted  man  of  song. 
Cole  Porter 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  Include  therein  a  recent.  Qne.  moving  edi- 
torial on  Cole  Porter  from  the  columns  of  the 
widely  famed  Boston  Herald,  which  Is  Umely. 
heartfelt  and  extremely  well  done,  and  also 
an  exceptionally  well  documented,  ably  and 
feelingly  written  piece  from  the  celebrated 
Boston  Becord- American  by  Boston's  out- 
standing dramatic  and  music  critic  and 
columnist,  the  brllUant  Elliott  Norton,  who 
captures  precisely  the  lofty,  courageous  spirit 
of  Cole  Porter  and  his  buoyant  personality : 

"COLE  POBTEB 

"A  Warner  Bros,  script  writer  assigned  to 
tbe  task  of  preparing  a  screen  biography  of 
Cole  Porter  in  1946  complained  to  bis  supe- 
riors after  combing  the  studio's  lUe  on  the 
songwriter:  There's  no  struggle — all  along 
the  line." 

"Xn  both  the  econonUc  and  the  artistic 
sense  the  script  man  was  very  nearly  right. 
Oole  Porter's  parents  were  well-to-do  and  hla 
grandfather  eventually  left  him  a  million  dol- 
lars. He  published  his  first  song  at  the  age 
of  13  and  remained  a  prolific,  facile  compoeer 
until  late  In  life. 

'Xuclus  Beebe  once  said  of  Porter:  'It  la 
really  the  simple  things  of  life  which  give 
pleasure  to  Mr.  Porter— half -million-dollar 
strings  of  pearls,  Isotta  motorcars,  case^  of 
double  bottles  oi  Orand  Ohamberlaln  '87. 
suites  at  Clarldge's.  brief  trips  aboard  the 
Bremen,  a  little  grouse  sbooung.' 

"Yet  Porter's  songs  reflected  no  dilettant- 
ism, lliey  were  the  work  of  a  superlative 
craftsman  distinguished  by  their  melodic 
ongloallty  and  the  wlttlnass  and  worldllneas 
of  their  lyrics. 

"True  Porter  fans  will  remember  him  not 
only  for  such  great  standards  as  'Begin  the 
Begulne.'  'Wunderbar'  and  'Don't  Fence 
Me  Xq,'  but  also  for  literally  scores  of  less 
famous  but  no  leas  eleg&nt  gems.  Including 
'All  Through  the  Night.'  Mlas  Otis  RegreU' 
and  'Ace  In  the  Hole.' 

"Cole  Porter,  now  dead  at  71,  waa  a  gl&nt 
of  American  popular  mualc.  He  leaves  a 
bountiful  musical  legacy  to  his  country- 
men." 

"BEST  or  PORTm  WRITTEN  ZM  EIXNBSS 

"Tbe  best  of  Cole  Porter  was  joyous.  Jubi- 
lant music,  reflecting  in  melody  and  In 
rhythm  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the  ISSO'a 
and  103O'b  and.  in  the  best  of  all  his  Broadway 
shows,  'Kiss  Me  Kate.'  the  coclcy.  Jaunty 
optimism  of  an  American  generation. 

"Porter  wrote  as  he  felt.  Most  of  the  tlnu, 
despite  many  years  of  a  brutal  and  debilitat- 
ing Illness,  he  felt  good.  He  lived  Joyously, 
celebrating  life  continuously  in  tbe  words 
and  mualc  he  created  for  many  musical  com- 
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edles  and  movies  and  In  a  great  series  of 
songs. 

"As  a  young  man.  he  was  wealthy.  During 
his  adult  years  he  waa  rich.  He  Uved  ex- 
uberantly as  the  son  of  a  man  of  means. 
ai  the  mlUlon-helr  of  an  opulent  uncle  and 
as  one  of  the  most  succeasful  and  highly 
paid  song  writers  of  the  world.  He  had 
sumptuous  homes  here  and  abroad,  serv- 
ants, cars,  yachts  when  needed,  and  enough 
rich  and  witty  friends  to  make  his  life  seem, 
at  times,  one  long  celebration. 

"At  first  nights  In  Boston,  he  was  the  only 
carefree  one  among  the  creative  artists.  The 
others,  librettists  like  Howard  Lindsay  an<l 
Russell  Crouse.  who  collaborated  with  him 
on  such  shows  as  'Anything  Ooes'  and 
'Red.  Hot  and  Blue'  might  be  nervous  or 
Jittery,  or,  at  the  best,  tense.  Porter  was 
HOC. 

"Even  after  the  accident  that  crippled  him 
and  which  was  ultimately  to  make  him  a  rec- 
luse, he  attended  a  premiere  lu  tha  highest 
of  high  Bplrlta. 

"Havlzig  written  his  songs,  he  was  ready 
to  enjoy  the  show.  He  hobbled  down  tha 
aisle  painfully,  with  aluminum  crutches 
clamped  to  his  arms.  Once  In  his  seat,  with 
tbe  curtain  up  and  the  orchestra  playing, 
he  forgot  his  pain,  forgot  conventional  mod- 
esty, too.  and  even  forgot  that  he.  as  the 
most  sophisticated  showman  of  them  all, 
wouldn't  be  expected  to  laugn  at  jokes  hs 
had  heard  many  times  before. 

"Be  laughed  at  every  funny  line,  ap- 
plauded the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  stars 
he  admired,  and  his  own  music,  too.  In- 
cluding the  overture.  He  obviously  loved  the 
theater.  Its  excitement  and  his  part  in  It. 

"Xn  the  years  between  1837  and  1956,  Cols 
Porter  wrott  the  scores  of  shows  like  'Leave 
It  to  Me,'  'Kiss  Me,  Kate.'  and  'Can  Can,* 
and  such  songs  as  My  Heart  Belongs  to 
Daddy.'  which  made  a  star  of  Mary  Martin. 
and  I  Love  Paris  in  the  Springtime.'  This 
despite  a  rlJlng  accident  which  had  amashed 
almoet  every  bone  in  his  body,  which  left 
him  a  victim  of  osteomyelitis,  and  necessi- 
tated more  than  50  separate  operations,  la 
the  last  of  which  bis  right  leg  was  am* 
putated. 

"The  accident  occurred  In  1937.  when  h* 
was  thrown  by  a  horse,  which  then  fell  on 
him.  Although  be  seems  to  have  been  in 
constant  pain  night  and  day.  and  would  be 
for  most  of  tbe  rest  of  his  life,  he  wrote 
'Leave  It  to  Me'  within  a  year. 

"To  malce  it  possible  for  him  to  compose, 
his  wife  bad  his  piano  Jacked  up  on  blocks; 
in  that  way,  they  could  get  his  wheelchair 
under  It. 

"The  late  Moss  Hart,  who  went  around  tbe 
wodd  with  Porter  the  year  before  the  acci- 
dent to  gather  material  for  Jubilee.'  re- 
ported afterward  that  for  all  his  seeming 
llghtheanedness.  Cole  Porter  worked  hard 
at  his  music.  His  smiling  public  personality 
did  not  reflect  his  serious  Interest  In  bis 
work. 

"Be  was  modest  In  private  ooDversatlon, 
Inststlng  that  he  could  never  tell  which  of 
his  songs  would  become  favorites.  What  hs 
UKed  most  and  what  tbe  public  most  enjoyed 
were  not  nece6sarlly  the  same  songs.  For 
the  popularity  of  some  numbers,  be  gave 
credit  to  others.  'Begin  the  Begulne,'  which 
he  Introduced  Into  'Jubilee'  in  Boston  after 
tbe  opening  night,  attracted  little  atteatlos 
at  the  time.  He  credited  ArUe  Shaw  with 
making  an  arrangement  and  a  recording 
which  converted  the  then  forgotten  song  In- 
to a  unlver&al  favorite.'' 

"HU  last  show.  "QUX  Stockings'  In  19&S, 
was  not  his  best.  TixVn  was  in  his  music 
for  that  musical  come4jr  little  of  the  magic 
that  bad  made  so  many  others  memorable. 
After  that,  he  lost  Interest  and  lost  heart. 

"In  death,  he  left  behind  a  great  many 
wonderful  songs  and  one  musical  play, 
'Kiss  Me.  Kate,*  which  ranks  with  ths  best 
ever  written." 
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(From  the  Congkxssional  Rkcobd,  Jan.  39, 

1859] 

Tax    IMMOBTAI.     VlCTO«     UXUBXIIT 

(By  Philip  J.  Philbin) 
Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday,  February  I,  marJu 
the  lOOch  annlvtfrsary  of  the  beloved  Ameri- 
can compoeer  and  great  American,  Victor 
Herbert.  It  la  my  understanding  that  the 
occaaion  will  be  appropriately  celebrated  by 
proclamations  of  mayors  of  principal  cities, 
nationwide  televlsioa  and  radio  shows,  ar- 
ticles Ln  newspapers  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  other  Ottmg  observances.  I  desire 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  on  bis 
great  birthday  the  cherUbed  slgnlflcance  of 
thk  life,  brlUlant  career,  and  memorable  con- 
tributions of  this  great  American. 

Victor  Herbert  was  not  only  one  of  the 
moBt-lOTed  creators  of  musical  works  ever  to 
appear  on  the  American  scene — he  was  also 
flttlngly  a  cotirageoua  champion  of  the  rights 
of  his  fellow  composers  to  a  Just  return  for 
the  public  performance  for  profit  of  their 
eotnpoaltlons.  Too  often  we  tend  to  forget 
that  the  product  of  a  creator's  heart  and 
brain,  when  made  public  In  the  form  of  a 
copyrighted  work,  belongs  to  the  creator  and 
la  Just  as  much  hla  property  as  his  house 
or  his  automobile.  Use  of  his  property  for 
profit  by  others  Is  deserving  of  oompcnaatlon. 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  Ln  the  United  States 
of  America,  under  our  free-enterprise  system, 
in  general  we  respect  composers"  property 
rJghtB,  and  that  the  U.S.  Constitution  guar- 
antees every  creator  protection  for  hla  works 
over  a  term  of  years.  The  majority  of  the 
Nation's  talented  writers  of  music  receive 
fees  from  the  public  performance  of  their 
compoaitlona  through  the  oldest  and  best- 
known  performmg  right  society,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Composers.  Authors,  and  Pub- 
lishers, which  Victor  Herbert  founded  In 
19U,  with  the  help  of  John  Philip  Sotisa 
and  other  of  bis  emment  contemporarlfl«  so 
very  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people. 

Born  In  Dublin.  Herbert  Journeyed  to  Ger- 
many as  a  small  boy  and  there  received  his 
musical  education.  When  he  was  IS.  he  chose 
music  as  his  vocation  and  the  cello  as  his 
solo  Instrument.  It  was  as  a  cellist  that  he 
met  hla  wife,  the  celebrated  German  soprano, 
Therese  Porster,  and  was  hired  by  the  Uetro- 
poUtan  Opera  to  come  to  the  United  States 
with  her  in  188«. 

Herbert  was  not  long  in  this  country  be- 
fore he  began  estabUablng  a  reputation  on 
hlB  own — first  as  a  cellist  with  some  of  our 
leading  orchestras,  then  as  an  assistant  con- 
ductor. Por  ♦  years  he  was  leader  of  the  aSd 
Regiment  Band  before  accepting  a  post  as 
conductor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

Ris  years  in  Pittsburgh  brought  the  or- 
chestra there  new  stature  and  enhanced  his 
own  reputation  as  a  musical  interpreter.  By 
1904  he  had  established  his  own  orchestra, 
which  he  led  for  many  years  in  concerts  In 
New  York  and  other  cities. 

Leading  his  orchestra,  Herbert  became  an 
Important  early  recording  artist  for  the  Edi- 
son and  Victor  Coe.  He  was  the  first  to  func- 
tion as  an  A.  &  R.  man  for  the  Edison  or- 
gs nleatlon. 

Throughout  this  period  of  development  In 
the  performance  of  music,  Hertwrt  was  com- 
posing a  variety  of  musical  works— a  list 
that  eventually  included  not  only  some  of 
the  most  popular  melodies  of  the  twentieth 
century,  but  more  than  40  operettas,  2  grand 
operas,  orchestral  suites,  chamber  pieces, 
choral  works,  and  recital  pieces  for  piano, 
TloUn.  oello,  or  the  voice. 

In  1918  ho  became  the  first  man  to  com- 
poeo  an  American  musical  score  for  a  full- 
length  motion  picture.  "The  Fall  of  a  Na- 
tion." He  was  working  on  an  orchestral  film 
overture  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

As  I  have  stated,  Herbert  was  a  leader  In 
helping  his  fellow  composers.  Aware  for  some 
years  that  European  copyright  laws  guarnn- 
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teed  a  composer  the  right  to  payments  when- 
ever his  works  were  performed  for  profit,  be 
became  a  leader  in  this  country  In  the  fight 
to  protect  musical  property  from  unauthor- 
ized use.  In  1914.  largely  through  his  efforts, 
the  American  Society  of  Composers,  Authors, 
and  Publishers  was  formed,  and  Herbert 
served  as  a  director  and  vice  president  until 
his  death  10  years  later. 

The  amazing  diversity  of  Victor  Herbert's 
music  accomplishments  Is  little  known 
largely  because  he  Is  so  very  well  known  as 
the  creator  of  some  of  the  Nation's  moet 
popular  melodies.  Today,  on,  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth,  and  8S  years  after  his 
death,  he  remains  one  of  the  most  llstened- 
to  compoaers  of  all  Ume.  For  scarcely  an  hour 
goes  by  without  the  performance  of  an  im- 
mortal Herbert  tune,  somewhere:  "I'm  Fall- 
ing in  Love  With  Someone."  "March  of  the 
Toys,"  "Ah,  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life,"  "A  Kiss 
m  the  Dark,"  "Indian  Summer,"  "Sweet- 
hearts." Withotit  surrendering  his  profee- 
sional  standards.  Herbert  had  above  all  the 
gift  of  writing  music  that  would  capture  the 
sentiments — as  well  as  the  ears — of  a  great 
song-loving  public. 

I  would  like.  Mr,  Speaker,  at  the  risk  of 
some  repetition,  to  elaborate  on  tome  major, 
but  by  no  means  all,  great  achievements  in 
Victor  Herbert's  astonishingly  brilliant  musi- 
cal and  public  career.  I  regret  not  lo  be  able 
In  the  time  available  to  me  to  cover  more  of 
the  personal  life,  famous  works,  and  public 
as  well  as  musical  Interests  and  accomplish- 
ments. 

There  is  no  danger  that  Victor  Herbert's 
best  melodies  win  be  forgi>tten  by  the  Amer- 
ican people.  But  there  Is  always  danger  that 
Victor  Herbert's  lull  significance  will  fail  to 
bo  realized  at  Its  true  worth.  As  man  and 
musician  he  rendered  inestimable  services 
to  his  adopted  country,  and  our  musical  de- 
velopment would  be  far  different  from  what 
it  la  had  this  genial  Irishman  not  been 
among  tis. 

Victor  was  bom  in  Ehiblln  on  February  I. 
1869,  the  grandson  of  Samuel  Lover,  cele- 
brated Irish  author,  artist  and  song  writer, 
and  son  of  Fanny  Lover  Herbert  whose  In- 
tense and  sensitive  nature  was  transmitted 
to  her  offspring.  Edward  Herbert,  the  boy's 
father,  died  when  Victor  was  still  a  young 
child,  and  his  widow  was  Immediately  con- 
cerned about  the  boy's  training  and  educa- 
tion. It  was  fortunate  that  she  married  again, 
to  a  German  physician  practicing  In  Stutt- 
gart, Germany.  Here  Victor  grew  to  young 
manhood,  studying  the  classics  and  devel- 
oping his  musical  abilities  which  had  re- 
vealed themselves  when  ho  was  still  a 
stripling.  His  chosen  Instrument  was  the 
violoncello,  which  he  completely  mastered, 
but  he  also  studied  composition  and  was  on 
his  way  to  success  as  a  claaelcal  composer 
long  before  he  ever  dreamed  of  leaving  Eu- 
rope. His  early  songs,  pieces,  and  suites  re- 
veal that  rich  vein  of  melody  which  later 
made  him  America's  favorite  theatrical  com- 
poser. 

Playing  in  the  Stuttgart  Court  Orchestra 
he  met  Therese  Foerster,  leading  soprano  of 
the  court  opera,  and  wooed  her  while  acting 
as  her  coach  and  accompanist.  When  she  was 
offered  a  contract  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Co.  m  New  York  she  refused  to  come  uiUess 
Victor,  her  new  husband,  came  too  Conse- 
quently, in  the  early  fall  of  1886  young  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Herbert  debarked  in  New  York,  full 
of  anticipation  for  the  future  which  would  be 
as  surprising  as  It  was  unpredictable. 

Herbert  Immediately  established  himself 
as  a  man  of  energj,-,  ambition,  and  Indepen- 
dence. He  was  not  long  satisfied  In  being  one 
of  the  cellists  In  the  Metropolitan  Orchestra 
He  quickly  eatabUshed  himself  as  a  teacher, 
he  played  In  other  eisembles,  he  became  a 
leading  spirit  in  the  promotion  of  chamber 
music — then  tragically  rare  In  New  York— he 
was  a  conducting  protege  of  Anton  Seldl. 
and  he  made  his  Influence  felt  far  and  wide 
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No  amaU  part  of  this  Infiuence  stemmed  from 
the  fact  that  be  was  the  leading  celki  vir- 
tuoso of  the  day.  the  peer  of  any  artist  la 
Europe,  and  certainly  the  finest  In  the  West- 
om  Hemisphere. 

A  man  with  Herbert's  boundess  enern 
unique  capacity  for  friendship,  and  blgWy 
developed  technical  skill  could  not  long  re- 
main satisfied  with  any  one  Job  or  actlvitj 
In  18»a  he  became  the  director  of  Oilmore's 
Band — officially  known  as  the  2ad  Regiment 
Band  of  the  New  York  National  Ouanj 
Herbert  was  intent  upon  bringing  music  and 
people  tc^tether,  and  the  band  offered  him 
an  excellent  opportunity.  He  quickly  restored 
the  band  to  its  former  prestige  and  made  It 
the  best  organiMUon  of  lU  kind  m  Amer- 
ica. Its  selection  for  and  success  in  playing 
at  the  Inauguration  of  President  McKinley 
In  1897  emphasized  the  exceUence  that  Her- 
bert brought  to  this  aspect  of  mualcmaking 
Band  directing,  however.  Is  stlli  not  the 
same  thing  as  symphonic  conducting.  When 
the  conductorship  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  fell  vacant  in  1898,  Herbert 
was  the  successful  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion, and  for  6  years  he  distinguished  him- 
self as  the  director  of  a  major  symphony 
orcheatra.  Not  only  did  he  present  eicelleot 
concerts  In  the  steel  city,  but  he  closely  ri- 
valed Theodore  Thomas  In  taking  symphonic 
music  to  scores  of  communities  eager  for  new 
artistic  experiences.  And  in  so  doing  he  made 
his  remarkable  personality  known  to  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  friends  and  admirers 

But  above  aU  things  Herbert  was  a  com- 
poser.  He  poesesed  the  vein  of  melody  al- 
ready referred  to.  and  he  had  the  skill  to 
dress  this  melody  In  aumptuotu  romanUc 
harmony  and  sparkling  instrumentation. 
Realizing  that  the  severities  of  the  concert 
haU  left  little  scope  for  bringing  his  music 
to  the  people  he  experimented  in  1894  with 
an  operetta,  "Prince  Ananias."  the  first  of  an 
Incredible  number  of  stage  productions. 
While  only  reasonably  successful  It  InltUted 
his  career  as  on  operetta  composer  which  has 
yet  to  be  surpassed  In  terras  of  beauty,  ar- 
tistry, and  long  range  popularity.  His  first 
stage  masterpiece  was  the  operetta  entitled 
"The  Serenade"— 1897,  foUowed  quickly  by 
two  more  splendid  works,  "The  Fortune  T^- 
l*r" — J898,  and  'The  Singing  Girl  ■— i89fl. 
These  productions  made  clear  that  a  new  and 
powerful  mtislcal  force  was  making  Itself 
felt  in  America,  and  the  critics  hailed  Her- 
bert as  the  equal  of  the  operetta  masters  of 
Europe. 

Herbert's  deserved  success  was  not  un- 
noticed by  Jealous  enemies.  Attacked  and 
slandered  In  the  pagea  of  the  old  Musical 
Courier.  Herbert  fought  back  and  vindicated 
himself  In  a  way  which  benefited  all  com- 
posers subjected  to  similar  111  treatment. 
When  the  courtroom  battle  was  ended  Her- 
t>ert  resumed  his  creative  career,  comfortably 
aware  that  he  had  vanished  the  vlolous- 
ness  of  tawdry  Journalism. 

Early  in  the  aoth  century  Herbert  began 
to  produce  a  bewildering  series  of  operettas 
which  confirmed  the  Impression  of  earlier 
years.  As  he  wrote  score  after  score  It  was 
Impossible  that  they  all  be  equally  meritori- 
ous; he  wrote  too  fast  for  that.  Fortunately 
we  measiu-e  a  great  man's  work  by  the  best 
ho  achieves,  not  by  his  failures  or  indiffer- 
ent Buooesses. 

The  first  great  triumph  of  the  new  century 
was  "Babes  In  Toyland."  produced  in  1903 
and  still  a  perennial  favorite  of  the  American 
people.  What  would  musical  Christmas  today 
be  without  "The  March  of  the  Toys"?  In  1906 
"Mademoiselle  Modiste"  took  the  country  by 
storm  and  Prltzl  Scheff  became  Herbert's 
leading  Interpreter.  This  show  was  sprightly 
and  sparkling,  and  the  languorous  'Kiss  Me 
Again"  has  never  lost  Its  persuasive  appeal. 
In  1906  "The  Red  Mill"  began  to  exert  Its 
enchantment;  and,  after  several  less  popu- 
lar works.  In  IBIO.  "Naughty  MarletU" 
brought  new  delight  to  a  national  audience. 
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ptrhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all  American 
operettas,  this  work  remains  a  high  point  of 
America's  musical  theater.  It  was  richly 
scored,  dramatic  in  concept  and  treatment. 
Isflshly  colorful,  and  highly  imaglnauve.  The 
menUon  of  only  a  few  of  Its  excerpt*  brings 
fond  and  precious  memories  to  mind : 
-Tramp  Tramp.  Tramp."  '"Neath  the  South- 
ern Moon."  "I'm  Palling  In  Love  With  Some- 
one." "Ah  Sweet  Mystery  of  Life."  After  this 
■uperb  score.  Herberts  subsequent  master- 
pieces included  "The  Enchantress,"  1911; 
••Sweethearts.'  1913:  "The  Only  Girl."  1914: 
•The  Princeas  Pat,"  1916;  and  "KUeen,"  1917. 
Interspersed  among  these  and  following  them 
were  additional  ambitious  operettas  which 
vers  almost.  If  not  quite,  their  equal,  the 
lut  one  deserving  special  mention  being 
•'Orange  Blossoms."  1932,  with  his  last  Im- 
mortol  melody,  "A  Kiss  in  the  Dark." 

It  must  be  admitted  that  as  Herbert  grew 
older  the  style  of  American  operetta  was 
ubanglug.  The  Infiuence  of  ragtime  and 
noisier,  more  raucous  utterances  were  In  the 
■scendancy.  Herbert's  spaciousness  and  dig- 
nity and  Old  World  charm  were  not  aa  much 
sought  after  as  they  had  been.  The  beauty 
of  his  music  was  Identified  with  a  period, 
and  the  people  who  welcomed  the  newer 
styles  had  little  patience  with  what  the  old 
master  could  offer.  But  the  power  of  this  old 
master  resides  in  the  fact  that  the  music  of 
his  operettas,  If  not  the  productions  them- 
selves. Is  as  eloquent  today  as  ever. 

Even  this  brief  survey  of  Herbert's  oper- 
etta career  falls  to  cover  bis  contribution 
to  American  music.  He  made  two  important 
attempts  at  grand  opera.  The  first  was 
"Natoma"— 1911— an  ambitious  opera  based 
upon  the  Spanish -Indian  life  of  southern 
California  early  in  the  l9th  century.  When 
produced  by  the  Chicago  Opera  Co  the  lead- 
mg  singers  were  Mary  Garden  and  John  Mc- 
Connack-  It  remained  In  the  repertoire  for  3 
years  and  focused  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try upon  the  problems  of  the  American  opera 
composer.  While  not  permanently  successful. 
Its  many  pages  of  excellent  music  and  its 
chronological  Importance  keep  It  a  landmark 
In  the  development  of  American  musical 
drama.  Herbert's  second  grand  opera  was 
-Madeleine" — 1914 — which  was  produced  by 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co.  This  was  a  one- 
act  Incident  In  the  life  of  a  French  opera 
singer  of  the  18th  century.  Peculiarly  enough 
Herbert  here  endeavored  to  write  in  a  style 
which  was  neither  natural  to  him  nor  appre- 
ciated by  lovers  of  Italian  bel  canto.  Its 
revival,  if  a  suitable  occasion  could  be  found, 
would  be  Interesting  and  worth  while. 

Important  as  Victor  Herbert  was  as  a  com- 
poser his  services  to  American  music  went 
much  further.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  Herbert  thought  In  terms  of  aid- 
ing hla  colleagues.  He  wanted  composers  to 
receive  their  Just  due;  he  wanted  them  to 
have  a  fair  return  for  their  efforts;  he  op- 
posed the  attempts  of  manufacturers  and 
managers  and  proprietors  to  make  money 
from  music  while  the  composer  remained  un- 
paid. The  first  opportunity  for  service  In  this 
direction  came  to  Hertiert  in  the  early  years 
of  this  century  preceding  the  adoption  of  the 
copyright  law  of  1909.  Campaigning  vigor- 
ously »nd  tirelessly  Herbert,  the  compoaers' 
chief  representative,  succeeded  In  obtaining 
the  clause  giving  musical  creators  a  share  in 
the  royalties  of  phonograph  recordings.  The 
amount  seemed  small,  only  two  cents  a  side, 
but  It  was  more  than  the  manufacturers 
wished  to  pay. 

Without  Herbert's  great  effort*  in  the 
struggle  the  com.poaers  might  have  gained 
nothing.  It  is  also  significant  to  note  here 
that  Herbert  himself  made  no  phonograph 
records  until  after  his  triumph  was  won. 
With  the  victory  assured  he  and  bis  cele- 
brated concert  orchestra  began  lasuing  a 
series  of  records  which  became  enormously 
popular,  first  for  Edison  and  later  for  Victor. 

The  next  great  opportunity  for  Herbert  to 
serve  his  fellow  composers  occurred  with  the 
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establishment  of  ASCP — American  Society  of 
Composers,  Authors,  and  Publishers — In  1913 
and  1914.  Although  the  copyright  law  ex- 
tended certain  exclusive  rights  to  composers 
It  provided  no  means  fcr  enforcement,  and 
a  concerted  effort  had  to  be  made  before  the 
full  effect  of  the  law  could  materialize.  Her- 
bert and  eight  enlightened  colleagues  deter- 
mined to  found  a  society  which  would  rep- 
resent tbe  composers  struggling  to  obtain 
earnings  which  were — and  are — rightfully 
theirs.  Everj-  composer  of  the  present  day 
who  profiu  from  performance  of  his  music 
owes  an  enormous  debt  of  gratitude  to  Her- 
bert, the  chief  and  most  Influential  founder 
of  ASCAP. 

This  triumph  was  not  easily  won.  Proprlo- 
toti  who  used  music  in  their  halls  and  res- 
taurants were  opposed  to  giving  the  com- 
poser a  share  of  their  profit.  It  took  3  years 
of  litigation  and  finally  the  august  Supreme 
Court  of  Uie  United  States  with  Herbert 
always  the  key  figure  In  the  picture,  to  place 
American  composers  within  reach  of  security 
and  economic  Independence.  Not  that  they 
became  wealthy  overnight — but  they 
achieved  a  firm  position  of  bargaining  power 
and  they  found  a  means  of  asserting  owner- 
ship of  their  own  products  which  was  im- 
possible previously.  And  this  they  owed  to 
Victor  Hert>ert,  the  champion  of  composers' 
rights. 

When  Herbert  died  In  New  York  on  May  36. 
1924,  Anwrlca  lost  one  of  her  greatest  sons. 
In  addition  to  his  Innumerable  triumphs  as 
composer  and  artist  he  had  made  a  host  of 
friends  who  loved  him  dearly,  and  why  not? 
He  was  one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men.  Jovial 
m  his  sociability,  princely  In  his  generosity, 
deeply  sincere  In  his  relations  and  activities. 
He  brought  happiness  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  be  added  a  new  meaning  to  musical 
integrity.  He  was  enormously  productive  and 
he  participated  in  many  forms  of  music- 
making.  His  death  was  tbe  occasion  for  front 
page  headlines  in  practically  every  newspaper 
of  the  United  States.  In  his  passmg  the 
country  seemed  to  realize  that  it  had  lost  a 
great  man,  as  indeed  it  had.  A  friend  of  Her- 
bert's and  one  of  the  cofounders  of  ASCAP. 
Raymond  Hubbell,  remarked  that  the  death 
of  Herbert  was  like  the  disappearance  of  the 
sun.  He  was  not  tbe  only  one  that  felt  this 
way,  but  the  sun  bad  only  seemed  to  set.  Its 
rays  shine  on  In  tbe  warmth  of  Hert>ert'8 
music,  and  his  personality  will  be  with  us  as 
long  as  we  have  the  sensitivity  to  respond  to 
his  art  and  quicken  to  his  name. 

I  rear  It  is  hardly  possible  with  these  feeble 
words  to  appraise  adequately  the  work  and 
influence  of  the  noble,  gifted  Irish-American, 
Victor  Herbert.  Passionate  lover  of  and 
fighter  for  personal  liberty  and  self-determi- 
nation, composer  of  songs  and  inspiration, 
courage,  and  love,  warm  and  loyal  In  his 
friendships,  vital  and  vigorous  in  his  work 
for  many  fine  causes,  sympathetic,  robust, 
and  warmhearted,  few  men  in  bis  own  field 
have  left  deeper  Impress  upon  his  times. 
Throughout  recorded  time  hla  inmsortal 
melodies  «rlll  ring  down  tbe  tinbroken  chan- 
nels of  history,  bringing  sweetness,  bright- 
ness, inspiration,  and  love  to  myriads  yet 
unborn.  The  strains  of  "Thine  Alone,"  and 
Its  kindred  will  live  forever  in  tbe  hearts  of 
the  people.  The  memory  of  Victor  Herbert 
will  live  forever.  May  he  continue  to  Inspire 
us. 

I  am  much  indebted  and  very  thankful  to 
my  friend,  tbe  distinguished  author  and 
writer  and  learned  biographer  of  Victor  Her- 
bert, Dr.  Edward  W.  Waters,  for  bis  valued 
advice  and  assistance. 

■  From   the    CoNoaxssxoNAi.   Bxooao. 
Sept.  2.  19601 

OSCAS    HaMUEKSTEIX   H 

(By  Phu-xp  J-  Puu.»xN| 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  passing  of  Oscar 
Itommerstein  n  brought  deep  sadnc^  and 
gnef  to  the  entire  musical  world  and  the 
Nation. 
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Tbe  world  of  song  indeed  wa£  dealt  a  se- 
vere mow  with  tbe  passing  of  this  great 
composer  whose  enduring  talents  contrib- 
uted so  mueb  to  the  musical  theater.  This 
great  loss  %a5  registered  by  a  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  tributes  m  tbe  press  and  over 
the  airwaves. 

For  many  years  now  the  lyrics  and  libret- 
tos of  thi£  genjua  writer,  so  skillfully  inter- 
woven Into  oiyrladE  of  unforgettable  melo- 
dies of  tbr  greatest  popular  composers  of 
our  era,  have  given  lift.  sest.  and  happiness 
bo  milllon!<  and  millions  of  people  every- 
where. 

Oacar  Hanuzuu-steln  knew  a  material  suc- 
ce^  In  his  field  such  as  never  before  had 
come  to  any  lyricist  in  the  American  theater 
or  American  music,  but  he  never  allowed  It 
to  go  to  bis  head. 

He  was  a  strange  blendmg  of  tbe  realist 
and  the  idealist  hardheaded  and  under- 
standing oi  what  the  American  people 
wanted  and  hon  to  get  it  to  them,  and 
seemingly  wedded  indlssolubly  to  bis  dreams 
of  artistic  creativity 

Hammersttm  was  not  content  to  wander 
In  the  carefully  cultivated  fields  of  the  past. 
He  insisted  on  plowing  new  ground,  on  re- 
shaping the  patterns  of  traditional  American 
musical  comedy  With  his  supertalented 
mate,  the  great  Richard  Rodger?,  he  made 
skillful  use  cf  varioui-  creative  and  stagecraft 
techniques,  and  brought  superduper.  musical 
extraraganeaa  to  Broadway  and  Hollywood 
featurmg  live,  sprightly  music  and  sparkling 
lyrics,  sometimes  with  an  Ideological  touch, 
vastly  expanded,  lavish  and  costly  produc- 
tion setups  and  stepped  up  public  relations, 
press  agentry,  and  organizational  efficiency. 

Early  Etn.iggles  and  pa.st  reverses  forgotten, 
this  sensational  team  of  talent,  verve,  and 
high  gifts  soon  made  tbe  cash  registers  at  the 
box  ofllce  ring,  the  dl&kjockeys'  turntables 
spin,  and  the  rojralty  checks  pour  in.  Noth- 
ing In  theatrical  musical  history  could  meas- 
ure up  to  the  tremendous  success  of  stage, 
screen,  and  muaic  world  of  this  pair  of  In- 
spired geniub«s,  Oscar  Hammerstein  and 
Richard  Rodgers, 

Oscar  Hammerstein  was  a  business  and 
practical  realtrat  a<i  well  as  a  creative  and  tal- 
ented Idealist.  Be  and  Richard  Rodgers  out- 
standingly great  in  their  field,  demonstrated 
great  BklU  and  ability  In  setting  up  and 
pushing  chelr  various  productions  m  the 
theater  as  wt.U  as  other  related  fields. 

Every  theatrical  offering  cannot  win  public 
approval  On  the  a-hole.  however,  there  was 
probably  no  team  in  American  music  that 
recorded  so  many  smashing  successes.  Thelv 
musical  pla]^  have  been  built  Into  the  Amer- 
ican muslc&i  tradition,  and  their  songs  are, 
and  will  be.  sung  throughout  the  country 
and  the  worla  for  generations  to  come. 

Hammerstein  was  most  fortuitous  In  his 
collaborations  and  wrote  lyrlce  for  real  giants 
of  tbe  music  world  like  the  Incredible  Jerome 
Kern,  Stgmund  Romberg,  Rudolph  Frlml,  and 
Georges  Bizet.  Eagerly  learning  from  past  and 
contemporary  song  and  libretto  vrrlters,  be 
retamed  what  he  thought  was  good,  and 
then  moved  on  to  newer  forms  of  folklore  and 
interpretative  pageantry  often  flavored  mildly 
with  social  philosophy. 

Perhaps  one  of  tbe  most  astute  things  he 
did  was  to  draw  from  the  rich  artistic  store- 
houee  of  the  fabulous,  most  successful  writer. 
Otto  Harbach.  whom  he  greatly  admired. 

There  Is  no  doubt  but  that  Harbach  ex- 
erted profound  influence  upon  Hammer- 
stel&'a  career,  style,  and  approach;  In  fact, 
he  once  described  a  winning  formula  derived 
from  the  master  Harbach.  comparing  the 
elements  of  a  musical  play  to  the  ingre- 
dients of  a  fire — logs,  kindling,  matches,  a 
good  fireplace,  coming  out  best  when  every- 
thing worked — "logs  crackle,  and  the  bark 
sputters  when  the  blue  and  gold  flame  waves 
and  files  toward  the  chimney  and  sends  out 
warmth  and  good  feeling  to  cheer  a  room  full 
of  people."  Then  be  concluded,  with  charac- 
terlstlo  modesty,  things  work  out  "becauae 
some  plodding,  perhaps  some  very  uoC  bill- 
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lUnt  fellow,  knows  how  to  put  one  log 
on  top  of  another  In  Just  the  right  way." 
That  Bammersteln  knew  how  to  do  this 
with  consummate  skUI  is  a  demonstrated 
fact  of  the  American  theater.  In  gifted  and 
versatile  ways,  he  could  .ook  acroea  the 
crowded  flrellt  roonu.  see  strangers  enjoying 
"enchanted  evenings."  and  surt  America 
and  the  world  singing  the  magical  songs 
whleh  he  and  Dick  Rodgers  turned  out. 

Hanunersteln  was  deeply  attached  to  many 
pu.>i)c  and  charitable  causes  and  bis  splnt 
of  generosity  and  warm,  loyal  fellowship 
prompted  him  to  take  deep  Interest  and  exert 
unselfish  efforts  for  fellow  writers  who  were 
less  fortunate  than  he. 

He  was  a  stanch,  able,  diligent  officer  and 
worker  for  ABCAP.  and  repeatedly  gave  of 
himself  to  grapple  with  Its  problems  and  to 
further  Its  broad  Interests. 

In  this  connection,  he  came  on  occasions 
to  Washington,  the  last  of  which,  I  think, 
was  about  a  year  ago  when  he  appeared  at 
a  meeting  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Judiciary,  then  considering  a  blU  which 
would  permit  songwrltlng  to  receive  a  Just 
share  of  the  fruits  or  their  writing. 

As  I  dwell  upon  the  many  works  of  this 
great  writer  and  review  In  my  mind  some  of 
the  great  songs  he  wrote  that  will  be  re- 
membered for  many,  many  years  to  come,  I 
realize  how  Impossible  It  U  for  me  to  expteai 
adequate  appreciation,  let  alone  do  Justice, 
for  the  works  of  this  superb,  creative  mind. 
It  win  be  for  others  to  outline  In  more  spe- 
cific detail  the  scope  and  lofty  quality  of 
his  magnificent  achievements. 

Oscar  Hanunersteln  touched  deeply  Into 
the  soul  of  America.  He  brought  cheer  and 
happiness  to  millions.  He  brightened  mun- 
dane, routine  life.  He  portrayed  the  homely 
virtues  and  he  rent  the  fires  of  romance,  love, 
and  adventure  In  many  hearts.  He  went  bis 
tusy,  active  way  with  dignity,  modeety 
humUlty,  and  a  love  of  his  fellowman. 

He  strove  by  all  appropriate  means,  to  help 
provide  for  creatlTo  people  of  the  musical 
world  some  measure  of  economic  security. 
as  well  as  Incentives  whereby  composers  and' 
authors  might  add  new  works  to  the  glorious 
repertory  of  musical  Americana.  The  memory 
of  Oscar  Hammersteln  n  will  live  In  his 
wonderful  songs,  which  will  continue  to 
bring  Joy  and  comfort  to  miuiona  of  hearta 
throughout  the  world. 

The  passing  of  Oacar  Hammersteln  Is 
something  more  than  a  personal  loss  to  his 
dear  ones  and  a  multitude  of  friends.  It  la  a 
sreat  and  an  Irreparable  loss  to  the  artlatlc 
world  of  letters  and  mualc.  It  leaves  an  Ir- 
replaceable void  In  a  great  profession  and  In 
the  country  that  can  never  be  filled. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  will  deeply 
mourn  this  vital,  restless  spirit  who  ani- 
mated his  tlmee  with  the  agelees  motion  of 
"Old  Man  River,-  and  the  "Sound  of  Music" 
and  so  many  other  appealing  compositions. 
To  bis  bereaved  family,  to  his  dear  friend 
Richard  Rodgers.  and  the  many  close  friends 
who  mourn  Oscar  Hammersteln.  I  tender  my 
most  profound  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
May  the  Oood  Lord  maketh  his  face  to 
shine  upon  him. 

Mr   Speaker,  under  tmanlmous  consent  I 
Include  In  the  Rrcoao  as  part  of  my  remarks 
articles    from    the    New    York    Times    and 
Waihlngton  Post  on  Mr.  Hammersteln 
The  material  follows 
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portant  role  in  deTeloplng  the  musical  play 
Into  an  Integrated  dramatic  form  aa  opposed 
to  the  previously  conventional  boy-meeta- 
girl  revue. 

"When  he  collaborated  at  the  aee  of  28  on 
the  musical  hit  ■Wlldflower."  muilcal  comedy 
was  still  following  the  stereotyped  form  It 
had  inherited  from  the  1890's.  Mr.  Ham- 
mersteln believed  that  musical  comedy  was 
a  cartoon  of  natural  speech,  and  sought  to 
write  the  dialog  and  Ivrtcs  for  his  shows  with 
a  folksy  flavor. 

•  In  The  King  and  I.'  he  considered  that  he 
had  achieved  a  newer  medium  in  which  each 
song  advanced  the  action.  When  this  show 
opened  In  1951  at  the  St.  James,  with  Tul 
Brynner  and  the  late  Gertrude  Lawrence  In 
the  leads.  Mr.  Hammersteln  was  56  years  (rid. 
•'In  the  ages  between  28  and  56.  Mr.  Ham* 
merstein  scored  many  notable  successes.  One 
of  his  first  was  In  the  collaboration  with 
Jerome  Kem  on  'Show  Boat."  a  musical  adap- 
tation of  an  Edna  Perber  story.  The  pro- 
duction, which  was  to  be  widely  acclaimed 
as  a  classic  of  the  American  musical  theater, 
opened  at  the  Zlegfcid  Theater  on  December 
37,  1927.  and  had  573  performances.  It  en- 
Joyed  at  least  four  major  revivals  and  was 
made  Into  -  motion  picture  three  times. 


■'[Prom  the  Now  York  Tlmea.  Aug.  S4,  lOflO) 

"OscAi  HAMMxasmiT  2d  Is  Dead:  LiBBrmsr 

Aire  FHooiTcn  Was  65 

••Do-msTowjt.  Pa..  August  23  —Oscar  Ham- 
mersteln 3d.  the  Broadway  librettist  and  pro- 
ducer died  early  Tuesday  of  stomach  cancer 
at  his  home.  Highland  Parma.  His  age  was  S5 

"Mr.  Hammersteln  had  been  ill  for  some 
time.  He  underwent  abdominal  sunrerr  last 
September.  *    ' 

"oevKLopTD  Nzw  roaic 
"In  his  long  career  aa  librettist,  lyricist  and 
producer  Mr.  Hammersteln  played  an  im- 


"SSKVED    IN    HOU.YWOOD 

"Beginning  In  the  1930*6.  Mr.  Hammer- 
steln spent  XO  years  In  HoUywood  writing 
musical  motion  pictures.  This  was  a  dark 
period  for  him.  but  it  ended^when  he  formed 
a  partnership  In  1943  with  Richard  Rogers. 
When  the  two  turned  out  the  smash  hit 
'Oklahoma.'  for  the  Theater  Ouiid  In  1943 
their  success  was  firmly  established. 

■■  -Carousel.-  In  1946.  was  well  received  when 
It  opened  at  the  Majestic  Theater,  where  It 
had  800  performanccB.  The  musical  was 
based  on  Ferenc  Molnar's  Ijllom.* 

"In  April  1949.  the  Rogers  and  Hammer- 
steln hit  -South  Pacific"  made  lis  bow  at  the 
Majestic.  It  was  produced  by  the  partners 
in  association  with  Leland  Bayward  and 
Joshua  Logan. 

"This  adaptation  of  James  Mlchener's 
Tales  of  the  South  Padflc'  won  a  PulltEer 
Prize  in  1960.  took  eight  Antoinette  Perry 
awards  and  received  the  award  of  the  New 
York  Drama  Critics  Circle.  It  starred  Mary 
Martin  and  the  late  Easio  Plnasa. 

"  'South  Pacific  and  Oklahoma!'  also 
have  been  described  by  critics  as  classics  of 
the  American  theater.  Their  lyrics  and  mel- 
odies have  passed  Into  the  country's  folk- 
ways In  their  original  engagements.  'Okla- 
homa!- ran  for  3J48  performances,  a  record 
for  musicals  on  the  American  stage;  'South 
Pacific"  for  1.830.  and  The  King  and  I'  for 

Motion  pictures  were  made  of  'Oklahoma  ' 
Carousel.-  The  King  and  r  and  'South  Pa- 
cific' In  1055  Oklshoma!'  was  sent  to  Paris  as 
part  of  a.  Salute  to  France.'  At  the  Brussels 
Worlds  Pair  of  1968  -Carouaer  was  one  of  the 

fills 

"Although  three  subsequent  Rodgers  and 
Hammersteln  musicals.  "Me  and  Juliet," 
"Pip©  Dream"  and  "Plower  Drum  Song"  did 
not  Uve  up  to  the  best  of  their  work,  their 
stature  continued  to  grow. 

"Mr.  Hammersteln's  last  ooUaboratlon  with 
Mr.  Rodgera  was  "The  Sound  of  Music,"  star- 
ring Miss  MarUn.  It  opened  on  Broadway 
on  November  12,  1959.  at  the  Lunt-Pontanne 
Theater,  where  it  is  still  running  m  June, 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  said  It  paid  more 
than  11,000.000  for  the  movie  rights.  The 
show  won  five  Antoinette  Perry  awards. 
"his  best  KKOWN  SONOa 

"Among  the  beet  known  songs  for  which 
Mr.  Hammersteln  wrote  lyrics  were  "Rose 
Marie,"  "Indian  Love  OaU."  "Who?."  "One 
Alone,'  "Desert  Song."  "Ol*  Man  River" 
"Only  Make  Believe,"  "Why  Do  I  Love  You?"- 
"Cant  Help  Lovln'  Dttt  Man"  and  "Lover 
Oome  Back  to  me." 

Others  were  "8toothearted  Men,"  "Why 
Was  I  Bom?."  "The  Song  u  You,"  'I've  Told 
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Every  Uttle  Star,"  "When  I  Grow  I^jo  Old 
to  Dre&m,"  "The  Last  Time  I  saw  Paru- 
(Motion  Picture  Academy  Award,  1945)  "jm 
the  Things  You  Arc."  "The  Surrey  with  the 
Fringe  on  Top"  and  "People  Will  Say  WeTe 
In  Love." 

"Oscar  Hammersteln  ad  was  part  of  the 
three-generation  theatrical  dynasty  that  be- 
gan with  his  grandfather,  Oscar  Hanuner- 
steln. The  first  Hammersteln  owned  Mac 
operated  the  Manhattan  Opera  House  oom 
a  serious  rival  to  the  Metropolitan 

"He  was  also  the  Impressarlo  of  a  variety 
house  called  Hammersteln's  Vlctoris  « 
Seventh  Avenue  and  Forty-second  Street  a 
highly  successful  enterprise.  He  eventiiaily 
lost  his  money  In  imsuccessful  attempts  to 
produce  opera  here  and  In  England. 

"William  Hammersteln.  father  of  Oscar  2d. 
achieved  fame  as  a  showman  Independeatl? 
of  Oscar  I.  WllUom  and  hla  brother  Arthw 
were  both  producers.  Despite  this  back- 
ground, the  theater  did  not  appeal  to  youu 
Oscar  as  a  career. 

"He  was  bom  on  July  12,  1895.  on  West 
126th  Street  and  attended  the  Hamilton  in- 
stitute before  entering  Oolimabla.  He  re- 
ceived a  B.A.  degree  there  In  1916  and  a  Uw 
degree  3  years  later. 

"Mr.  Hammersteln  worked  In  a  law  office 
for  a  year  at  a  salary  of  816  a  week.  When 
summons  serving  became  dlfflcult.  he  re- 
flected upon  his  oontrlbutlona  to  college 
theatricals.  In  1918.  he  had  written  the 
book  and  lyrics  for  "Home  James."  the  var- 
slty  show,  and  had  acted  a  principal  comedT 
role  In  the  production.  When  his  mind 
turned  from  law  to  show  business,  his  uncle 
Arthur  gave  him  a  1-year  apprenticeship  In 
the  theater  at  t30  a  week. 


"manages  for  ED  WTNN  SHOW 

"In  1918  Mr.  Hammersteln  was  stage  man- 
ager for  an  Ed  Wynn  show  called  "Some- 
time." A  year  later  he  was  general  stage 
manager  for  Arthur  Hammersteln.  His  flist 
play,  a  four-act  drama,  was  produced  out 
of  town  and  closed  there  as  a  failure.  By 
1920  he  had  worked  on  the  books  for  three 
musical  productions,  two  In  association  with 
Otto  Harbftch  and  Prank  Mandel.  His  first 
real  hit  was  "WUdflower."  which  opened  In 
1923. 

"Long  before  his  association  with  Mr.  Rod- 
gers, Mr.  Hammersteln  was  writing  ijrloi 
for  successful  works  by  such  compoeeni  ai 
Slgmund  Romberg,  Rudolf  FHmb  and  Vin- 
cent Youman*.  In  1934  he  coUabomted  on 
"Rose  Marie"  and  "Sunny."  "The  Song  of 
the  Flame"  came  In  1926,  "Desert  Song" 
In  1936,  "Show  Boat  In  1937  and  'New 
Moon,"  "Good  Boy"  and  "Rainbow"  In  1938. 
"The  year  1939  found  Mr.  Hammersteln 
working  on  "Madeline"  and  "Sweet  Adeline:" 
1931  brought  "The  Gang's  AH  Here."  fol- 
lowed by  "Music  in  the  Air"  in  1933  and 
"May  Wine"  3  years  later.  In  1941  his  musical 
"Sunny  River"  failed  In  New  York. 

"By  that  time  Mr.  Hammersteln  had  fin- 
ished an  adaptation  for  a  Negro  cast  of  the 
opera  "Carmen"  under  the  name  "Carmen 
Jones  "  One  day  he  received  a  call  from  Mrs. 
Rodgers,  who  told  him  the  Theater  Guild 
wanted  to  produce  a  musical  based  on  Lynn 
Rlggs'  -Green  Grow  the  Ulacs."  Mr.  Ham- 
mersteln agreed  to  write  the  lyrics. 

"Thus  began  what  he  later  called  "a  per- 
fect partnership"  with  the  compoeer  who  had 
written  "The  Qarrlck  OaleUes"  with  the  late 
U>nnz  Hart  in  1925.  Mr.  Rodgers  was  also 
a  Columbia  graduate. 

"In  1951.  Mr.  Hammersteln  was  president 
of  the  Authors  League  of  America.  In  Octo- 
ber of  that  year.  Rodgers  and  Hammersteln 
staged  a  new  production  of  "Music  In  the 
Air."  They  were  also  associated  In  producing 
"Annie  Get  Your  Gun."  "I  Remembw 
Mama,"  and  "The  Happy  Time."  The  part- 
ners maintained  offices  at  488  Madison  Ave- 
nue, but  Mr.  Hammersteln  did  most  of  hli 
work  at  his  form  near  Doylestown. 

"Mf>  Hammersteln's  first  marriage,  to 
Mima  Finn  of  the  stage,  ended  In  divorce  In 
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1939.  They  had  two  children,  WUUam  Ham- 
gurstein,  now  a  producer-director,  snd  Alice 
(ICrs.  Philip  Mathlas) ,  who  followed  in  her 
father's  path  and  became  a  writer  of  lyrics. 

"His  second  wife  was  Dorothy  Blanchard  of 
Melbourne,  AustrsJla,  who  understudied  Bea- 
trice Utile  in  "Chariot's  Revue"  In  1934. 
■ntey  bad  a  son.  James. 

"A  private  funeral  service  for  Oecar  Bun- 
lOffsteln  3d,  the  librettist  and  producer,  will 
be  held  for  the  family  today  at  Hartadale, 
M.T. 

"A  spokesman  for  the  family  said  yesterday 
tbat  a  memorial  service  for  the  friends  and 
aMOCiates  of  Mr.  Hammersteln.  who  was  cre- 
mated, would  be  held  within  2  weeks. 

"Meanwhile,  tributes  to  the  talent  and 
personslUy  of  the  famed  lyricist  were  tnade 
by  theatrical  and  civic  notables  and  organl- 
atlons. 

-'Richard  Rodger*,  the  longtime  collabora- 
tor who  composed  with  Mr.  Hammersteln 
much  of  the  memorable  music  for  which  the 
nro  were  famed,  yesterday  said  simply.  "I 
ftffl  permanently  grieved."  Mr.  Rodgers'  pre- 
vious collaborator,  Lorens  Hart,  also  died. 
on  November  22,  1943. 

"Mary  Martin,  stsj-  of  "The  Sound  of  Mu- 
dc."  which  Is  still  running  at  the  Lunt-Fon- 
taone  Theater,  said  his  "gentleness,  his  klnd- 
oaBS,  and  his  greatness  of  soul"  would  live 
forever  In  the  hearts  of  bis  friends  and  "In 
the  memory  of  the  millions  whose  lives  will 
bs  enriched  by  the  beauty  and  the  honesty 
of  bis  words." 

"ATKIM80M  GIVES  TRIBt}TE 

'The  former  drama  critic  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Brooks  Atkinson,  said : 

'The  theater  has  lost  a  glsnt  who  was 
also  s  man  of  conscience.  The  more  success- 
ful he  tjecame.  the  more  humble  he  was 
personally.  He  and  Mr.  Rodgers  created  the 
modern  musical  theater  and  we  are  all  in- 
debted to  the  fine  part  that  he  played  in  It." 

"The  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors, and  Publishers,  of  which  Mr.  Ham- 
msntaln  was  a  director,  closed  its  offices 
yesterday  and  In  a  statement  cited  him  as  a 
"uniquely  talented  man;  a  giant  In  stature 
and  In  his  profession." 

"Among  other  organizations  paying  trib- 
ute was  the  Actors  Equity  Association,  which 
■aid  "his  life's  work  transcended  the  bound- 
aries of  theater,  for  Justice,  tolersnce,  and 
lalr  play  pervaded  not  only  his  creative 
worlu.  but  his  personal  relationships  as 
weU." 

"The  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Cancer  Foundation 
and  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People,  with  which  he 
had  worked,  cited  "his  deep  concern  for 
humanity." 

"Mr.  Hammersteln's  family  requested  that. 
Id  lieu  of  flowers,  contributions  be  sent  to 
Welcome  House,  a  home  for  children  of 
Doylestown," 

"IFTom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  34,  1960] 

"TUBATEK   WOftLD   MOtTENS   DEATH   Or 
HAMMBRSTEtN 

"Nrw  YoEK,  August  23. — ^Funeral  services 
Will  be  held  Wednesday  afternoon  for  Oscar 
Hammersteln  n.  The  Broadway  librettist 
and  producer  died  early  today  of  cancer  In 
Doylestown.  Pa.  He  was  66. 

"At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hammersteln's 
family,  the  time  and  place  of  the  private 
aervlce  were  not  disclosed.  Mr.  Hammer- 
steln's body  was  cremated  Tuesday  morning 
In  Philadelphia,  and  Interment  will  be  in  the 
New  York  area.  A  public  memorial  service 
will  be  held  within  the  next  2  weeks. 

"While  the  entertainment  world  mourned 
its  loss  and  realized  that  the  last  Richard 
Rodgers-Oscar  Hammersteln  musical  play 
had  t>een  written,  Rodgers.  Leland  Hayward, 
and  Rlchnrd  Halltday.  coproducers  with  Mr. 
Hammersteln  of  "The  Sound  of  Music." 
decided  that  a  scheduled  performance  of  the 
Mary  Martin  musical  would  be  given  tonight. 
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"PEEUAMEN-rLT   GSXEVEO 

"Rodgers.  the  composer  whose  work  with 
Mr.  Hammerstelii  began  in  1942  and  t>ecame 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  collaborations  in  the 
history  of  the  American  theater,  said  Tues- 
day: 

-'I  am  permanently  grieved." 

He  and  Mr,  Hammersteln's  family  were 
Jolued  in  their  grief  by  hundreds  of  notables 
in  all  walks  of  life,  and  by  countless  specta- 
tors who  had  filled  the  theaters  and  seen  for 
themselves  Mr.  Hanunersteln 'a  lyrically  op- 
timistic view  of  life. 

"The  dearest  man  I've  ever  known  Is  gone," 
Miss  Msrtln  said  before  undertaking  her 
starring  role  In  tonight's  performance  of 
"The  Soimd  of  Music."  In  a  sense,  Miss 
Martin  became  the  personiOcatlon  of  the 
Rodgers  and  Hanunersteln  spirit  when  she 
played  Nellie  Forbuah  the  "cockeyed  op- 
timist" of  "South  Pacific." 

"But  his  gentleness,  his  kindness,  his 
greatness  of  soul  will  live  forever,"  Miss  Mar- 
tin said. 

"DIES    ON    HIS    FARM 

"Mr.  Hanunersteln  had  undergone  abdom- 
inal surgery  while  "The  Sound  of  Music"  was 
In  preparation  last  year,  and  his  Illness  forced 
htm  to  be  inactive  during  part  of  the  show's 
rehearsal  and  tryout  period. 

"His  death  came  today  at  13:30  BJn.  at  hll 
home.  Highland  Farms,  near  Doylestown. 
Mr.  Hammersteln  is  survived  by  hli  wife, 
Dorothy,  his  daughtw,  Alice  (Mrs.  Philip 
Mathias).  and  bis  sons.  William  and  James. 
In  Ueu  of  flowers,  the  family  said  that  con- 
tributions might  be  made  to  Welcome  House, 
the  home  for  orphans  of  mixed  Asiatic  par- 
entis in  Doylestown.  Mr.  Hammersteln 
was  president  of  the  organization.  In  which 
Mr.  Rodgers  and  Pearl  Buck  also  are  active. 

"Tributes  from  Mr.  Hammersteln's  asso- 
ciates stressed  not  only  the  librettist's  pro- 
feasional  talents,  but  hla  person&l  attributes. 
Howard  Lindsay,  the  playwright,  s&ld  Mr. 
Hammersteln's  lyrics  revealed  his  basic  qual- 
ities of  'simplicity,  sincerity,  honesty." 

"On  the  occasion  of  Gertrude  Lawrence's 
services."  Mr.  Lindsay  recalled.  "Mr.  Ham- 
mersteln said  In  so  many  words:  'Mourning 
does  not  become  the  theater.  Mourning  is 
a  surrender  to  an  Illusion  that  death  Is 
final.' "        ^ 

"In  Paris.  Joshua  Logan,  the  pioducer  and 
director  who  wrote  the  stage  version  of 
'South  Pacific'  with  Mr.  Hammersteln.  said: 

"  *He  is  going  to  be  Immortal.  His  songs 
will  never  die.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
Hammersteln  will  be  remembered  as  long  as 
people  sing." 

"  'His  death  is  a  great  blow  to  the  theater.' 
said  Lawrence  Langner,  codlrector  of  the 
Theater  Guild.  -He  was  not  only  a  poet  but 
also  a  phlloeopher  and  a  great  humani- 
tarian.* 

"Until  Mr.  Hskmmersteln-s  death,  he  and 
Rodgers  were  working  on  several  addltionel 
songs  for  the  film  version  of  'State  Pair.' 
They  also  were  discussing  a  new  stage  version 
of  'Allegro.'  an  earlier  Broadway  musical. 

"Before  joining  forces  with  Rodgers.  Mr 
Hammersteln  also  collaborated  with  Jerome 
Kem.  and  spent  10  years  in  Hollywood  writ- 
ing musical  motion  pictures.  Be  and 
Rodgers  were  to  have  been  guests  of  honor 
on  September  18  at  the  Waldorf  Astoria 
Hotel  at  a  dinner  in  support  of  the  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  Cancer  Foundation.  Proceeds  from 
the  dinner  were  to  have  been  used  to  estab- 
lish the  Rodgers  ic  Hammersteln  Fellowship 
Fund  at  the  Foundation. 

"Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  New  York, 
In  a  condolence  message  to  Mrs.  Hammer- 
steln said.  'The  world  has  lost  a  great  artist 
who  brought  happiness  to  mllUona.* 

"In  Washington,  Senator  Jacoe  K.  JAvrrs. 
Republican,  of  New  York,  said  the  country 
had  suffered  a  great  loss  to  Its  theatrical, 
musical,  and  artistic  life  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Hammersteln.  'He  was  a  wonderful  human 
being,'  the  Senator  said. 
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"EQUTTY  SENDS   WIRE 

"On  behalf  of  Actors  Equity.  Ralph  Bel- 
lamy, its  president,  sent  a  telegram  of  con- 
dolence to  Mrs.  Hanunersteln  in  which  be 
said: 

"  'We  shall  always  remember  hun  as  a  great 
artl3t,  but  first  we  shall  remember  him  as  a 
friend  whose  loss  filU  us  with  sadness.* 

"Stanley  Adams,  president  of  the  American 
Society  of  Composera.  Authors,  and  Publish- 
ers, described  Mr.  Hammersteln  as  a  'giant 
in  stature  and  In  hla  profession.'  ASCAP 
offices  were  closed  today  m  tribute  to  the 
lyricist,  who  became  a  member  of  the  society 
in  1933  and  hod  served  as  a  director  since 
1939. 

*'Kathy  Dunn,  a  12-year-old  member  of 
"The  Sound  of  Music'  cast,  was  told  of  Mr. 
Hammersteln's  death  today  at  Idlewlld  Air- 
port here  after  her  return  from  a  European 
seminar  of  the  Felician  Nuns. 

"  *He  was  really  wonderful  and  kind.'  Kathy 
said.  *I  brought  t)ack  some  holy  water  for 
him  from  Lourdee.  and  I  al$o  hod  a  written 
blessing  for  him  from  Pope  John  XXItl.*  " 


USDA  CALCXJLATES  CUT  IN 
COTTON  INCOME 


HON.  ED  JONES 

or  TXHNiasn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuadav,  December  22,  1970 

tSi.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  vas  alarmed  to  learn  last  month  that 
cost-price  pressures  on  the  American 
larmer  continue  to  accelerate  at  a  very 
rapid  rate. 

In  fact,  during  the  month  ending  on 
November  15.  US.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture figures  show  that  Inflation-reces- 
sion pressures  drove  the  farm  parity 
ratio  to  a  new  37-year  low  of  68. 

What  that  means  in  plain  talk  is  that 
the  farmers  are  not  making  enough  to 
keep  their  heads  above  water. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  Is  going 
to  become  even  worse  In  the  case  of  the 
cotton  producer  if  a  new  and  unwar- 
ranted provision  of  the  1971  cotton  pro- 
gram is  permitted  to  go  into  effect. 

On  December  8  USDA  officials  an- 
nounced details  of  the  1971  program  in- 
cluding an  Important  feature  changing 
the  basis  upon  which  price  support  loans 
are  made,  and  indirectly  affecting  the 
manner  in  which  cotton  is  traded.  That 
regulation— drafted,  studied,  and  ap- 
proved apparently  by  the  top  officials  at 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture — 
requires  that  loans  be  made  on  a  net. 
rather  than  gross,  weight  basis,  and  it  Is 
going  to  cost  the  cotton  producer  ap- 
proximately $4  25  on  every  bale  of  cot- 
ton he  grows.  Unfortunately,  USDA's 
program  announcement  made  no  men- 
tion of  the  latter. 

Those  responsible  for  the  policy  recog- 
nize that  the  cotton  farmer  has  already 
been  hit  hard  by  sptrallng  costs  and 
sagging  profits.  They  should  also  realize 
that  he  cannot  afford  further  cuts  In 
Income.  Yet  USDA  has  lowered  the  loan 
level  from  20  25  cents  per  pound — gross 
weight  plus  45  cents  premium  for  stand- 
ard mlcronaire — to  19.50  cents— per 
pound  net  weight  and  no  mlcronaire 
premium.  By  using  the  well-known  Gov- 
ernment gobbledygook.  the  USDA  ad- 
ministrators have  attempted  to  make 
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farmers  believe  that  the  1971  loan  rate 
Is  only  75  cents  less  than  the  1970  rate. 
In  reality,  because  of  discontinuance  of 
the  mlcronalre  premium  and  their  deci- 
sion to  go  to  net  weight  trading,  the  loan 
is  reduced  2  cents  per  pound  or  $10  per 
bale.  With  a  crop  of  12  million  bales — 
that  means  a  reduction  of  $120  million 
in  the  Income  of  cotton  farmers.  To  make 
matters  worse,  it  will  not  mean  any  sav- 
ings to  the  Government. 

Basically  this  new  arbitrary  regulation 
establishing  the  loan  on  net  weight 
means  that  fanners  will  continue  paying 
approximately  $4.50  for  the  bagging  and 
ties  used  at  the  gin  to  package  a  bale  of 
cotton  but  that  they  will  not  continue 
to  get  back  any  of  that  expenditure 
when  the  cotton  is  sold.  In  the  past  farm- 
ers have  recouped  most  of  their  costs  for 
bagging  and  ties  when  the  cotton  was 
sold  because  traditionally  cotton  has  been 
traded  on  a  gross  weight  basis. 

Consider  a  hypothetical  example:  The 
average  bale  of  cotton  weigtis  500  pounds 
gross  weight,  including  ai»ut  21  pounds 
of  bagging  and  ties.  It  is  sold  on  a  gross 
weight  basi.«.  So  if  cotton  is  selling  tor 
20.25  cents  per  pound,  that  means  the 
farmer  will  get  back  about  $4.25,  or 
within  25  cents  of  what  he  paid  origi- 
nally for  the  bagging  and  ties. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  de- 
creed that  price  support  loans  are  to  be 
made  available  only  on  a  "net  weight" 
t>Bsis.  Since  the  loan  in  reality  estab- 
lishes the  market  price.  USDA  Is  actu- 
ally setting  the  market  price  for  all  cot- 
ton sold  on  a  net  weight  basis.  Why?  Do 
not  we  normally  pay  for  the  entire  weight 
of  everything  that  we  buy  including  the 
packaging? 

Farmers  in  my  district  feel  that  this 
new  regulation  will  only  cause  confusion 
and  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  cot- 
ton industry. 

Moreover,  incredible  as  it  may  seem, 
this  scheme  was  tried  several  years  ago 
and  abandoned  because  it  simply  would 
not  work.  For  6  years — from  1939  to 
1944 — USDA  required  net  weight  trad- 
ing but  was  forced  to  return  to  gross 
weight  trading  as  a  means  of  simplify- 
ing the  administration  of  the  loan  pro- 
gram and  to  make  loan  rates  and  mar- 
ket prices  directly  comparable.  That  IS 
USDA's  own  admission:  to  simplify  the 
administration  of  the  program. 

Obviously  if  the  cotton  fanner  and  the 
rest  of  the  cotton  Industry  had  been 
willing  to  convert  to  net  weight  trading 
during  the  8-year  period  when  the  prac- 
tice was  tried,  then  cotton  would  have 
been  traded  today  on  a  net  weight  basis. 
The  real  point  is  that  this  method  of 
trading  was  tried  and  found  wanting — 
and  more  than  likely  the  same  thing  will 
happen  again  unless  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reverses  its  decision. 

It  is  true  that  most  cotton  moving  in 
International  trade  Is  traded  on  a  net 
weight  basis.  Quotations  in  Liverpool, 
for  example,  are  made  on  a  net  weight 
basis.  However,  there  are  many  other 
differences  in  international  trading  of 
cotton.  Wily  then  should  USDA  re- 
quire such  a  change  simply  for  the  sake 
of  conformity  in  international  com- 
merce Willie  other  differences  in  Inter- 
national trading  of  much  greater  sig- 
nificance remain  In  effect?  Is  It  merely 
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a  case  of  changing  major  policy  purely 
for  convenience  of  departmental  book- 
keepers, while  forgetting  about  the  dis- 
astrous economic  impact  on  farm 
income?  The  cotton  farmers  in  my 
district  will  find  that  to  be  a  very  poor 
explanation  for  why  they  must  give  up 
$4.25  per  bale  in  Income. 

In  addition,  if  we  convert  overnight 
as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
poses. It  is  going  to  cost  the  Government 
a  substantial  sum  of  money.  At  the  mo- 
ment, approximately  3  mllUon  bales 
of  cotton  are  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  each  one  of  those 
bales  of  cotton  was  purcliased  by  CCC  on 
a  gross  weight  basis.  Tliat  means  that  the 
Government  either  owns  or  has  loans  out- 
standing on  over  3  million  bales  of  cot- 
ton that  will  automatically  decrease  in 
value  by  about  $4.25  once  the  new  regula- 
tion goes  into  effect  with  an  overall  loss 
of  approximately  $13  million.  This  loss, 
of  course,  must  be  sustained  by  the  tax- 
payers. 

It  is  time  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  stop  preaching  economy  when 
it  talks  to  farmers  and  practicing  prof- 
ligacy in  its  own  operations. 

This  provision  definitely  should  not  be 
permitted  to  go  into  effect.  It  can  only 
make  the  farm  income  situation  worse, 
and  it  is  already  bad  enough  as  it  is. 


BEAT  THE  PRESS 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

or    CALirOBNtA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  President's  recent  press  conference, 
editorialists  and  columnists  alike  have 
commented  on  the  quality  of  the  per- 
formance of  the  press  Itself.  One  would 
assume  that  after  all  the  lamenting 
about  the  inf  requency  of  these  events,  the 
press  would  have  been  better  prepared 
with  the  choice  and  the  wording  of  ques- 
tions. 

I  Include  at  thl5  point  in  the  Record 
a  column  by  William  Broom,  chief  of  the 
Washington  Bureau  of  the  Ridder  Pub- 
lications and  the  December  14  Detroit 
News  editorial: 
PnroucAHCs   of   Ptcss   Notbxho   To   Rav« 

ABOUT 

(By  WUUam  Broom) 

Washxnoton. — ^The  Washington  press  corps 
and  the  White  House  have  been  squabbling 
again  about  the  frequency  and  format  of  the 
Presidential  press  conference. 

The  press  had  waited  four  months  to  con- 
n-ont  the  President  on  Dec.  10  and  in  tbi& 
last  few  days  before  the  btg  event  had  be- 
come quite  restive.  As  a  group,  the  Washing- 
ton press  oorps  runs  somewhat  to  narcissism. 
A  few  of  the  regulars  went  so  far  aa  to  bold 
a  group  meeting  to  discuss  ways  of  Improving 
their  questions  (which  smaclu  of  collusion) 
and  of  bringing  heavier  pressure  to  bear  for 
more  frequent  contact  with  the  President. 

This  Is  one  argument  the  press  can't  win. 
The  press  can't  win  because  the  press  itself 
can't  agree  on  Its  position.  The  press  Is 
pluralistic  and  Its  uneven  performance 
Thursday  night  exposed  the  conflicting  In- 
terests within  Its  ranks.  With  a  national  rail 
strike  in  progress,  there  was  not  a  question 
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about  It.  Although  the  President  grossly 
failed  to  answer  one-third  the  questions  put 
to  him.  no  newsman  followed  up  immediately 
to  pry  loose  a  response.  At  no  point  were 
there  two  questions  In  a  row  on  the  same 
subject. 

In  the  press'  defense,  it  might  be  said 
that  In  four  months  of  waiting,  a  lot  of 
questions  had  piled  up  demanding  answers 
Perhaps,  but  the  pattern  of  questioQlng 
seemed  no  different  from  the  usual,  scatter- 
shot and  disconnected.  The  Presidential 
press  conference,  particularly  the  live  televi- 
sion variety.  Is  more  like  shooting  flsh  In 
a  barrel  than  an  exercise  in  meaningful 
interrogation. 

There  Is  no  law  that  says  a  President 
must  hold  press  conferences.  Moat  since 
Theodore  Roosevelt  have  chosen  to  do  so 
because  It  is  the  most  effective  device  Preil. 
dents  have  found  to  get  their  side  of  the 
story  over  to  the  American  people.  Each 
President  has  been  free  to  set  his  own  ground 
rules  and  each  exercised  that  choice  In  dif- 
ferent ways,  acknowledging  a  responfilbUit; 
to  inform  the  public  while  showing  himself 
to  best  advantage. 

President  Nixon  revealed  that  he,  too.  Is 
dissatisfied  with  the  present  situation.  He  la 
concerned  about  over-exposure  on  television 
and  the  equal  time  doctrine,  he  said.  He 
offered  several  alternatives  to  the  present 
format,  said  he  is  open  to  suggestions,  and 
told  reporters  they  would  have  to  select  the 
participants  if  news  conferences  limited  in 
size  are  held. 

The  press  ought  to  exercise  great  cauuon 
in  any  response  It  makes,  or  in  fact,  whether 
to  respond  at  aU  to  the  President's  invita- 
tion. The  American  people  are  the  Jurors 
who  decide  whether  the  President  Is  leveling 
with  them  or  not.  It  is  the  President's  re- 
sponsibility to  be  cozmnunlcatlve  and  to  bli 
advantage. 

If  the  press  determines  bow  often  news 
coniferences  are  held  and  their  format,  who 
will  be  blamed  If  the  President  is  Judged  by 
the  public  to  be  less  than  candid  and  un- 
communicative— the  President  or  the  press? 
There  Is  a  matter  of  credibility  at  stake  here 
and  it  Is  not  solely  confined  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Nor  Is  there  any  guarantee  of  Im- 
proved press  conference  content  if  the  press 
controls  them. 

As  an  Institution  and  as  a  device  for  pro- 
ducing Information  that  makes  the  Presi- 
dent more  understandable  and  accountable, 
the  Presidential  press  conference  can  Etand 
Improvement.  The  press  can  make  Its  most 
effective  contribution  by  worrying  less  about 
the  President's  performance  and  more  about 
Its  own. 

IProm  the  Detroit  News.  Dec.  14.  19701 

Peess  Plunks  NnoM  Qcia:  Just  Pvbuc 
Scolds 

After  grumbling  and  grousing  because  the 
President  hadn't  held  a  TV  news  conference 
in  four  months,  some  members  of  the  press 
last  week  did  everything  they  could  to  make 
Mr.  Nixon's  televised  press  conference  an 
Irrelevant  and  unproductive  exercise. 

Fortunately.  Mr.  Nixon  and  the  more  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  press  prevented  it 
from  being  that.  Still,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  presidential,  press,  public  and 
TV  time  wasted  which  could  have  been  used 
In  a  manner  that  would  have  served  viewers 
better. 

With  obvlotis  asperity  and  In  some  case* 
what  bordered  on  rudeness,  some  newsmen 
spent  those  valuable  few  minutes  with  the 
President  acoldlng,  needling  and  trying  to 
embarrass  him.  So  intent  were  they  upon 
this  harassment  and  upon  grandstanding  for 
the  TV  cameras  that  they  neglected  to  ask 
one  single  question  about  the  day's  most 
Important  story,  the  railway  dispute. 

Instead,  they  wanted  to  know  whether 
he   approved   of   J.    Edgar   Hoover's  calling 
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lltrtln  Luther  King  a  Uar.  whether  ha  baa  re- 
pented since  mskking  his  public  comments 
oa  the  Manjbon  trial,  whether  he  has  really 
brought  the  country  together  or  has  instead 
divided  It  more  seriously — whether,  flgura- 
tlvely  speaking,  he  has  quit  beating  his  wife. 

If  those  old  wounds  needed  at  all  to  be 
uncovered  and  rubbed  into  new  rawness,  the 
questioning  could  have  been  done  with 
greater  finesse  and  lees  hostility.  The  Presi- 
dent was,  we  believe,  charitable  in  ir^^irtng 
patient  answers  instead  of  telling  the  ques- 
tioners, as  a  famous  predecessor  would  have 
done,  to  go  stand  In  a  comer. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  the  conduct  of 
$atM  members  of  the  press.  It  was  one  of 
the  worst  presidential  press  conferences  since 
tbe  dawn  of  televtalon.  If  last  week's  con- 
ference were  to  be  the  pattern  of  the  future, 
the  President  would  be  thoroughly  Justified 
In  holding  such  conferences  infrequently. 

TV  press  conferences  can  play  an  important 
role  In  the  exposure  of  the  President  and  his 
views  to  the  public,  which  deserves  a  regular 
accounting  from  the  highest  political  officer 
of  tbe  land.  If  TV  performed  that  eervlce 
Ust  week.  It  was  despite  rather  than  be- 
cause of  some  of  the  newsmen  who  partici- 
pated. 


THE  NATIONAL  BASKETBALL  AS- 
SOCIATION CELEBRATES  ITS  SIL- 
VER ANNIVERSARY    SEASON 


HON,  ALAN  CRANSTON 

or  CALlrORitiA 

Dl  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesiav,  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
night  of  January  12.  1971,  the  Golden 
State  ot  California  will  have  the  great 
privilege  of  playing  host.  In  San  Diego,  to 
the  annual  National  Bafketball  Associa- 
tion's all-star  game. 

While  on  the  face  of  it,  this  might  seem 
to  be  just  another  basketball  game.  It  is 
far  more  than  that.  To  be  telecast  nation- 
wide by  ABC-TV.  the  game  will  mark  a 
high  point  in  the  NBA's  celebration  of  its 
silver  anniversary. 

In  Its  25  years,  professional  basketball 
has  set  a  record  of  accomplishment  which 
can  be  admired  by  any  other  business  en- 
terprise. Under  the  dynamic  leadership 
of  its  young,  aggressdve,  and  dedicated 
oommlssioner.  Walter  Kennedy,  profes- 
sional basketball  has  proved  itself  a 
worthy  companion  of  America's  two 
other  major  professional  sports — baseball 
and  football.  In  Its  early  years,  limited  to 
old  and  drafty  gymnasiums,  the  NBA 
lived  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  and  con- 
tributed only  an  occasional  evening  of 
entertainment  In  those  few  cities  where 
it  had  been  established.  But  the  vision  of 
its  individual  team  owners,  men  blessed 
with  a  rare  combination  of  sports-  and 
clvlc-mlndedness,  prevailed. 

Today,  the  NBA  operates  in  17  major 
cities,  and  contributes  in  almost  every 
Instance  to  the  basic  economy  of  those 
cities.  In  Los  Angeles,  for  example.  It 
was  professional  basketball  which  led  to 
the  construction  of  the  Forum,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  sports  arenas  which  exists 
In  our  country  today.  Other  similar 
arenas  have  gone  up,  and  continue  to  go 
up.  In  city  after  city,  under  the  economic 
spur  afforded  by  professional  bafiketball. 

Tbe  field  of  professional  sports  has  a 
unique  advantage  over  other  business 
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enten>riaes.  Far  from  being  anonymous, 
its  "workers"  are  recognlEed  as  stars  and 
idols.  In  every  NBA  city,  basketball  clinics 
have  been  established,  enabling  basket- 
ball's stars  to  work  directly  with  aspiring 
youngsters. 

It  Is  through  such  clinics,  and  many 
other  civic-minded  activities,  that  many 
NBA  players  have  an  opportunity  to  re- 
turn to  the  game  what  the  NBA  and  the 
game  Itself  has  given  to  them.  For  many 
of  today's  great  stars  were  plucked  orig- 
inally from  the  ghettos,  where  athletic 
abmty  afforded  the  only  relief  from  the 
conditions  of  poverty  which  turn  so  many 
of  our  disadvantaged  youth  to  lives  of 
crime. 

Basketball  has  for  years  been  giving 
new  hope  and  actual  success  to  hundreds 
upon  hundreds  of  such  young  men.  Bas- 
ketball has  provided  a  major  incentive 
for  staying  in  school,  not  only  for  earn- 
ing a  college  degree,  but  also  for  the 
chance  of  Joining  the  professional  ranks 
open  to  them  by  the  widely  expanded 
National  Basketball  Association. 

The  Golden  State  of  California  is  proud 
to  play  host  to  the  NBA  All-Star  game 
on  January  12  in  San  Diego.  We  are 
proud  also  to  be  actively  associated  with 
one  of  America's  great  sports,  with  Com- 
missioner Kennedy  and  his  splendid  staff, 
and  with  all  the  fine  young  men  who 
have  proved  once  again  that  America  Is 
still  the  land  of  opportunity. 
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NEWS  RELEASE  OP  DONALD  E. 
JOHNSON.  ADMINISTRATOR  OP 
VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    BOUTB   CAaOLXNA 
IN  THE  SEH?ATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  many  Members  of  this  body 
share  my  feelings  of  thock  and  disbelief 
over  the  recent  testimony  of  Harvard  So- 
ciologist Dr.  Charles  J.  Levy.  Appearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Veterans* 
Affairs  of  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee,  £>r.  Levy  made  outrageous 
charges  concerning  Vietnam  veterans 
who  have  returned  to  the  United  States. 

Today  Donald  E.  Johnson.  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  has  made  an 
excellent  statement  refuting  Dr.  Levy's 
testimony  and  the  spurious  means  by 
which  he  reached  his  conclusions.  Mr. 
Johnson's  statement  is  comprehensive 
and  certainly  deserves  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  news  release  of  Donald  E. 
Johnson.  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

News  Releasb  Fbom  Vstojmb' 

ASlCITnaTBATION 

The  bead  of  the  Veterans  Admlnlfitratlon 
today  branded  recent  Congressional  teetl- 
mony  by  a  Han^Ard  University  sociologist  aa 
demeanlDg  and  an  insult  to  tbe  millloiu  of 
veterans  who  have  wnred  In  Vietnam, 


Donald  E.  Johnson,  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  took  Issue  with  testimony  pre- 
sented earlier  this  month  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans  Aflalra  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  by  Dr. 
Charles  J.  Levy. 

"I  not  onlj'  question  the  broad  applicabil- 
ity of  his  conclusions,"  Johnson  said,  "but 
there  Is  considerable  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  the  validity  of  the  research  on  which 
Dr.  Levy's  testimony  was  based." 

Dr.  Levy's  testimony,  the  Administrator 
noted,  was  built  around  only  eight  quota- 
tions he  had  selected  from  taped  interviews 
with  Ju£t  60  Marine  veterans  of  Vietnam. 

The  VA  chief  said  Dr.  Levy  had  indicated 
bis  findings  were  typical  of  Vietnam  vet- 
erans In  general  by  Informing  the  subcom- 
mittee that  the  60  men  Interviewed  were 
"representative  of  most  men  In  the  Armed 
Services." 

Tbe  quotations  used  in  Dr.  Levy's  pre- 
pared testimony,  Johnson  added,  tended  to 
show  that  America's  veterans  of  Vietnam: 

(1)  Are  violence -prone  upon  return  home. 
"As  In  Vietnam,"  the  doctor  testified,  "the 
targets  of  their  hostility  may  be  those  on 
their  side."  He  then  quoted  one  man  telling 
about  spUttlDg  his  sister's  leg  with  a  lamp 
when  she  yelled  at  him,  and  throwing  a 
portable  TV  at  his  mother  when  she  spoke  to 
him.  Another  man  quoted  "thought  nothing 
of  biting  a  person's  ear  off." 

(2)  Enjoyed  maltreating  severely  disabled 
South  Vietnamese  servicemen.  The  quota- 
tion used  to  demonstrate  this  point  told  of 
Marines  throwing  a  one-legged  South  Viet- 
namese ally  In  need  of  hospital  care  out  of 
a  truck,  and  concluded  with,  "We  all  had  a 
good  laugh  bout  that." 

<3)  Were  "tnvarUbly  positive"  in  their 
good  thoughts  about  the  Viet  Cong  and 
North  Vietnamese  Army  enemies,  but  des- 
pised members  of  the  allied  South  Viet- 
namese armed  forces.  Two  of  tbe  quotations 
iised  In  this  testimony  referred  to  tbe  South 
Vletnamefie  as  deviates. 

(41  Hated  their  own  United  States  com- 
missioned and  non-commissioned  officers. 
Two  such  officers  were  deliberately  murdered 
according  to  the  testimony  quotations. 

"Even  If  these  stories  were  true,"  John- 
eon  declared,  "it  Is  an  insult  to  Infer  that 
they  are  typical  of  most  of  our  American 
veterans  of  the  fighting  in  Vietnam.** 

"Saddest  of  all,"  be  added,  "is  that  such 
testimony  should  be  given  top  bming  at  a 
hearing  convened  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  helping  Vietnam  veterans  in  their  re- 
turn to  civilian  life.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  damaging  or  less  helpful  to  these  vet- 
erans than  to  be  pictured  in  the  light  of  this 
kind  of  testimony." 

The  VA  Administrator  said  tbe  cbatrmao 
of  the  sut>committee.  Senator  Alan  Cransiton. 
apparently  shared  some  of  this  same  feeling. 
He  noted  that  Senator  Cranston  interrupted 
Dr.  Levys  prepared  testimony  to  say.  "I  find 
your  statement  very  shocking  and  startling 
and  very  deeply  disturbing.  I  didn't  know 
what  you  were  going  to  say  until  late  last 
nlgbt  in  any  detail." 

Senator  Cranston  told  the  witness  he  had 
a  great  many  questions  about  the  Interview 
quotations  to  determine  tbe  extent  they 
were  representative  of  Vietnam  veterans,  and 
"to  determine  how  much  of  it  Is  hearsay  and 
how  much    It   goes   beyond   hearsay    .   .    ." 

^Unfortunately,"  said  Johnson,  "moat  of 
tbe  media  reported  only  Dr.  Levy's  prepared- 
In-advance  testimony.  Generally  unreported 
were  the  witness'  admissions — mostly  under 
questioning  by  Senator  William  B.  Saxbe — 
that  his  'typical'  veterans  were  in  fact  60 
Vietnam  Marine  veterans  from  Just  one 
neighborhood   In  one  city  In   America." 

The  VA  Administrator  pointed  out  that 
the  more  than  3,500,000  veterans  who  have 
served  in  Vietnam,  including  430.000  Marines. 
entered    service    from    every    point   in   the 
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Unltsd  SUtH.  and  Uulodad  lepreseoUUn* 
of  every  race. 

■Tef  he  added,  "Dr.  Levy  admitted  hl> 
Interview  proup  came  from  only  one  branch 
ot  miutaiy  urvlce.  from  only  one  com- 
munity In  the  Boaton  area,  and  were  all 
white.  Be  also  admitted  that  acme  In  the 
groap  were  not  honorably  dlacharnd  from 
military  aervlce." 

Johnson  said  be  could  find  no  Indication 
m  the  teallmony  that  Dr.  Levy  had  oven 
Wled  to  »ub»t«ntlate  the  etorlea  told  him 
by  the  Interview  group  except  for  poulblv 
cross-checking  Individual  conversatlona  in 
the  Intervlevi  that  happened  to  be  on  the 
same  subject. 

"It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  at  least 
some  of  those  Interviewed  were  telling  UU 
war  stories,  or  even,  perhaps,  pulling  the 
doctor's  leg.  Since  the  sociologist  Is  not  a  vet- 
eran and  has  never  been  In  Vietnam  so  far 
as  I  know,  he  lacked  even  that  much  personal 
background  to  weigh  the  authenticity  of  the 
tales  he  was  told'* 

Johnson  noted  Senator  Saxbe's  comment 
at  the  hearing  that.  'I  have  had  some  ex- 
perience with  sitting  around  and  listening 
to  war  stories  for  SO  years,  and  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  most  of  them  were  not 
true  .  .  .'•  He  asked  Dr.  Levy,  "Doctor 
00  yon  believe  theae  things  they  say  here?'- 
Dr.  Le»7  replied,  "I  don't  think  that  Is 
relevant  I  mean  the  fact  Is  what  I  am 
trying  to  do  here  Is  record  what  these  men 
have  told  me." 

The  VA  Administrator  said  that  for  Dr 
Levy  to  generalize  and  brand  moet  Vietnam 
veterans  on  the  basis  of  hU  Eamolln?  was 
not  only  a  gross  extension  of  so-called  acl- 
entlflc  research,  but  Is  enUrely  contrary  to 
the  observations  of  Veterans  Administration 
personnel  who  have  personal  contact  with 
thousands  of  Vietnam  servicemen  and  vet- 
erans each  day  In  Vietnam  as  well  as  at 
home. 

Noting  that  he  has  visited  with  combat 
troops  in  trips  to  Vietnam;  has  a  aon  re- 
cently returned  from  combat  In  Vietnam 
and  talked  with  many  hundred!  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  In  VA  programs.  Johnson  said- 
"By  every  yardstick  known  to  VA  people 
who  have  regular  contact  with  thousands 
or  Vietnam  veterans,  theae  young  men  are 
readjusting  remarkably  well  to  civil  life  AU 
they  ask  la  an  equal  opportunity  to  compete 
without  penalty  for  time  out  for  military 
service. 

"CerUlnly  they  should  not  be  additionally 
handicapped  by  being  labeled  as  some  sort 
of  vicious  freaks." 

The  VA  Administrator  cited  Dr  Levy's 
le-ittmony  that,  "The  'hinking  of  these  vet- 
erans seems  to  be  dominated  by  a  fear  of 
their  own  violence.  They  therefore  tend  to 
withdraw  from  the  outside  world." 

Be  then  noted  that  nearly  I.OOOOOO  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  snlllclently  -with'  the  out- 
side world  that  they  are  right  now  seeking 

i^rt°^T  V°  ""'1°"  ^""  '"""Kh  eduoatlOT 
and  training  under  the  OX  BUI 

.^^i,  if"^"  *"  ™88»^.  "might  look 
around  him  on  the  Harvard  campus  where 

?:^i.  '■?°°  """"^  ""  '«<"««  hive  g^ 
to  school  under  the  O.L  Bill  during  the  last 
lour  years. 
"Bo  would  and  that  more  than  900  Vlet- 

SirTt7.'.Tir*f°  '"  "'^noins  Harvard  to- 
day.  It  is  aifflcult  to  associate  the  term  'wlth- 
dra»Ti-  with  the  fact  that  most  of  these  vet- 
erans are  studrng  for  careera  In  such  out- 
going pursalts  as  buslneas.  teaching  medi- 
cine, diplomacy,  tnd  the  mirustry." 

Pointing  out  that  Dr.  Levy  had  testified 
to  an  overwhelming  need  for  a  boot  camp 
in  reverse  that  wUI  help  the  men  undergo 
what  might  be  called  de-Vletnamlzatlon " 
Johnson  said  an  earlier  witness  before  the 
Cranston  Subcommittee— an  associate  of  Dr 
Levy  s  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School—had 
recommended  that  all  veterans  of  combat 
fighting  in  Vietnam  be  detained  three  or 
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four  weeks  m  apeclal  campa  for  "payoho- 
soclal  detoxification"  before  being  permitted 
to  rettuTi  home. 

"In  effect,  what  these  witnesaee  are  say- 
ing," the  VA  chief  declared,  "is  that  Viet- 
nam veteran*— like  mad  animals— need  to 
be  confined  In  camp  so  their  fangs  can  bo 
extracted  before  they  are  turned  loose  on 
the  people  who  stayed  home. 

"This  type  of  thinking."  he  said,  "is  typi- 
cal of  much  you  read  and  hear  that  Viet- 
nam veterans  come  home  with  a  killer  In- 
stinct. I  submit  that  there  Is  not  an  lou 
of  scientific  proof  that  this  Is  so. 

■On  the  contrary.  I  would  argue  that  Viet- 
nam veterans,  having  met  military  entrance 
requirements,  and  having  been  sublecM  to 
disciplined,  teamwork  living  during  their 
tours  of  duty,  are  much  less  likely  to  com- 
mit an  act  of  violence  than  non-veterans  " 
Another  Dr.  Levy  recommendation  John- 
son said,  was  that  American  troops  should 
engage  In  constructive  work  In  Vietnam  as 
a  form  of  emotional  rehablliutlon.  "Only  in 
this  way  will  each  man  acquire  enough  self- 
regard  to  again  consider  himself  a  'person'  " 
Dr.  Levy  testified.  "^  ' 

"Thla  makes  you  wonder."  said  the  VA 
chief,  "If  the  doctor  Is  even  aware  that  our 
troops  In  Vietnam  have  been  engaged  In  the 
largest  civic  action  program  In  the  history  of 
our  Armed  Forces.  These  'non-persons'  have 
taken  on  willingly  and  volunUrlly  such  com- 
passionate tasks  as  buuaing  or  rebuilding 
huta  and  churches,  feeding  the  hungry 
clothing  the  naked,  and  caring  tor  the  sick." 
Added  Administrator  Johnson : 
"It  Is  high  time  the  war  critics  stopped 
using  our  Vietnam  veterans  as  whipping  boys 
In  their  denunciation  of  the  war  In  Vietnam 
These  veterans  fought  the  war  bravely  and 
with  determination.  They  neither  started  nor 
expanded  the  conflict. 

"In  my  estimation,  our  Vietnam  veterans 
are  the  cream  of  our  young  manhood  to- 
day—and will  be  the  leadera  of  the  nation 
tomorrow. 

■The  recognition  of  this  fact  should  be  ex- 
pressed the  nation  over,  and  I,  for  one  am 
glad  to  voice  the  feeling  of  pride  that  exists 
In  American  families  who  have  contributed 
sons,  brotbera  and  husbands  to  the  military 
service  of  their  country." 


December  22,  igjQ 

I  would  not  have  been  dismayed  hid 
General  Staats  taken  a  week  to  replvta 
our  letter,  but  It  has  nearly  been  a  month 
Not  just  one  Congressman  sljned  thli 
Inquiry  but  several  did.  This  should  luve 
been  a  signal  to  General  Staats  that  was 
8  substantial  amount  of  desire  for  a 
prompt  answer. 

The  fact  that  we  have  received  no  reply 
makes  me  suspect  the  administration  is 
waiting  until  all  transportaUon  appro! 
priaUon.'i  are  enacted  before  commenttae 
on  the  propriety  of  their  actions  in  da] 
Ing  with  the  trust  fund.  I  suspect  they 
want  the  money  In  their  pockets  before 
they  comment  on  whether  they  have  th. 
right  to  have  it  there. 

If  this  is  the  case,  it  is  reprehensible 
made  more  so  because  indirectly  the  Of ' 
flee  of  the  Comptroller  General  is  in 
volved  If  it  is  not  so,  the  opinion  should 
have  been  issued.  The  faUure  to  issue  the 
opinion  leaves  the  House  suspicious 

The  airways  and  airport  trust  fund 
must  not  be  raided  or  proliferated  It 
must  not  be  borrowed  against  to  help  out 
the  budget  problem  of  the  administra- 
tion. 


COMMUOTTY  COLLEGE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 


COMPTROLLER  GENERAL'S  OPPICE 
IS  DERELICT 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 


or  Tsxaa 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBISENTATIVB 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 
Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  along  with  several  memben  of 
the  Bouse  Commerce  Committee,  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Elmer  B.  staats 
As  of  today,  I  have  received  no  reply 
from  General  Staats. 

The  letter  dealt  with  the  diversion  of 
airport  trust  funds,  a  subject  which  sev- 
eral  Members  in  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  have  made  floor  speeches  express- 
ing their  concern. 

In  November,  there  was  a  charge  from 
several  sources  that  the  administration 
Intended  to  divert  some  $250  million  In 
funds  designated  for  the  airport  and  air- 
ways development  trust  fund  to  cover 
general  administraUve  expenses  in  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

In  the  letter  to  General  Staats  we 
asked  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  propriety 
and  legality  of  the  intended  use  of  the 
trust  fund  by  the  administration 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or    OBXGON 

DJ  THE  HOnsE  OF  REPKESENTA'nVK 
Tuesday.  December  22,  1)70 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker  to- 
day, as  chairman  of  the  House  RepubU- 
can  Task  Force  on  EducaUon  and  Train- 
ing, I  am  joirung  with  other  members  of 
the  task  force— Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho 
Mrs.  HicKLxa  of  Massachusetts,  and  Mr' 
MicHiL— to  introduce  the  Community 
College  Assistance  Act. 

The  task  force  has  devoted  a  consider- 
able amount  of  time  and  energj'  to  look- 
ing at  the  potenUal.  the  needs',  and  the 
problems  of  community  colleges  Begin- 
ning in  Uie  fall  of  1969,  we  met  with  offi- 
cials of  the  US.  Office  of  Education  to 
discuss  their  tentative  plans  for  commu- 
mty  college  legislation.  Later,  we  visited  a 
number  of  community  college  and  tech- 
nical institutes  in  the  'Washington  area 
and  In  our  home  districts.  An  informal 
discussion  meeting  was  held  with  leaders 
prominent  to  the  community  college 
area,  Including  Dr.  Robert  J.  Leo,  DaUas 
County  Junior  College  District,  Texas; 
Dr.  Albert  A,  Canfield,  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  State  Directors  of 
Community  Junior  Colleges;  William  8. 
Hayes,  president  of  the  Alice  Llovd  Com- 
munity College,  Kentuckj';  Ervin  L.  Har- 
lacher,  president,  Brookdale  Community 
College,  Monmouth  Cotmty,  N.J.;  Nor- 
vel  Smith,  president,  Merrlt  College, 
Oakland,  Calif.;  and  S.  V.  Martorana. 
vice  chancellor  for  2-year  colleges.  State 
University  of  New  York.  At  a  breakfast 
meeting  we  di.'icussed  community  col- 
leges with  Edmund  Gleazer,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges,  and  Frank  Menzel,  the 
government  relations  officer  of  the  same 
association.  This  was  followed  by  further 
discussions  with  representatives  of  the 
education  commission  of  the  States,  the 
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Governors'  Conference,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  the  American 
Association  of  Junior  Colleges. 

These  activities  and  additional  task 
force  research  has  convinced  us  that  not 
only  are  community  colleges  growing  at 
a  phenomenal  rate  but  they  are  fulfill- 
ing a  number  of  crucial  fimcUons  in 
post-secondary  education. 

During  the  last  few  years,  a  new  com- 
munity college  has  opened  somewhere  in 
the  United  States  once  each  week,  on  an 
average.  In  1961,  there  were  678  com- 
munity colleges  enrolling  750,000  stu- 
dents: by  196S,  there  were  1,050  com- 
munity colleges  enrolling  2.1  million  stu- 
dents. This  year.  1970.  the  total  number 
of  community  colleges  exceeds  1,060  and 
enrollment  has  climbed  to  2.5  million. 
■This  means  that  almost  35  percent  of  all 
institutions  of  higher  education  are  2- 
year  community  colleges  and  that  about 
30  percent  of  all  post-secondary  students 
attend  these  schools.  In  fact,  among 
freshmen  entering  college  in  1969.  more 
enrolled  in  2-year  colleges  than  in  4- 
year  institutions. 

As  we  talked  to  people  about  commu- 
nity colleges,  we  found  that  two  conflict- 
ing misconceptions  were  frequently  ex- 
pressed. Some  felt  that  community  col- 
leges were  mere  extensions  of  high 
school — a  sort  of  13th  and  14th  grade 
program  which  provided  programs  simi- 
lar to  those  of  secondary  schools.  Others, 
however,  felt  that  community  colleges, 
or  Junior  colleges,  were  simply  4-year 
colleges  in  an  abbreviated  form.  We 
fotmd,  from  our  first-hand  contacts  as 
well  as  through  research,  that  commu- 
nity colleges  are  truly  unique  mstitutions 
different  from  either  high  schools  or  4- 
year  colleges. 

One  of  the  most  unique  features  of 
public  community  colleges  Is  their  ac- 
cessibility. They  provide  financial  acces- 
sibility, stemnung  from  low  tuition  or  in 
many  cases  no  tuition  at  all;  geographic 
accessibility  resulting  from  the  location 
of  community  colleges  close  to  the  peo- 
ple and  communities  they  serve,  enabling 
the  vast  majority  of  students  to  com- 
mute to  school  from  their  homes;  and 
academic  accessibility  resulting  from  the 
variety  of  programs  and  educational 
goals  available  at  community  colleges. 

The  programs  offered  by  community 
colleges  fall  into  three  principal  cate- 
gories—2-year  programs  leading  to  the 
associate  degree,  usually  in  a  job-oriented 
field;  freshman  and  sophomore  college 
work  designed  to  permit  students  to 
transfer  to  senior  or  4-year  colleges;  and 
programs  needed  by  the  community's 
residents  such  as  short  career  prepara- 
tion and  career  advancement  courses, 
general  Interest  courses,  cultiu-al  events, 
and  community  services. 

Community  colleges  have  a  unique  stu- 
dent body  also.  A  great  many  of  them 
are  people  who  hold  down  full-time  jobs, 
support  famlUee,  and  are  established 
members  of  their  communities.  The  com- 
munity college,  for  them,  provides  a  way 
to  advance  their  career  skills,  to  get  the 
college  education  they  had  to  forgo  when 
they  were  younger  Becau.'ie  of  the  high 
participation  of  adults  to  community  col- 
lege programs,  the  average  student  age 
at  most  community  colleges  is  25  or  26. 
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Witlito  the  overall  structure  of  society, 
community  colleges  meet  a  nimiber  of 
important  needs.  Ftrst,  they  provide  a 
way  to  approach  the  trend  toward  uni- 
versal postsecondary  education  without 
diminishing  university  excellence.  Ever}' 
year  the  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  going  on  to  college  to  ureases 
despite  the  fact  that  some  students  lack 
academic  tocltoaUon.  skills,  or  mterest. 
Nevertheless,  they  find  themselves  drawn 
to  college  campuses,  perhaps  because 
they  wanted  to  follow  their  friends,  or 
iperhaps  because  they  or  their  parents 
felt  they  would  have  a  better  chance  in 
life  with  a  college  education.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  many  of  these  students  are 
dissalisfled  with  the  typical  university 
fare.  As  a  result,  they  may  be  unsuccess- 
ful to  their  academic  work  and  they  may 
become  involved  in  disruptive  student 
activities.  Had  they  attended  a  commu- 
nity college  instead,  there  is  a  good 
chance  that  they  will  have  found  aca- 
demic courses  geared  to  their  abilities 
and  readiness  as  well  as  vocational 
courses  designed  to  prepare  them  for 
meantogful  and  satisfying  careers,  and 
their  college  exiperience  would  have  been 
far  more  valuable  to  them  and  to  society. 
If  the  United  States  is  to  conttoue  the 
trend  toward  universal  postsecondary 
education,  and  do  so  without  compromis- 
ing the  quality  of  higher  education,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  rely  heavily  upon  com- 
munity colleges.  This  would  enable  those 
who  really  want  a  university  education 
to  pursue  it,  while  those  who  really  want 
and  need  a  different  ktod  of  post-high- 
school  education  would  find  it  available 
to  them  as  well. 

Yet  this  is  not  to  imply  that  students 
would  be  divided  toto  two  categories  for 
community  colleges  serve  to  keep  options 
open  for  their  students.  Many  high  school 
graduates  are  at  the  most  crucial  decl- 
sioimnaking  potot  to  their  lives.  Should 
they  go  on  to  college?  Or  should  they 
prepare  directly  for  a  career?  Some  stu- 
dents are  not  yet  mature  enough  to  an- 
swer these  Important  questions,  much  less 
to  break  away  from  their  homes  and  pa- 
rental supervision.  At  a  local  community 
college,  they  can,  in  effect,  try  the  best 
of  all  possible  worlds.  They  can  take  both 
academic  and  vocational  courses,  if  they 
wish.  They  can  attend  college,  but  stiU 
have  the  support  of  family,  friends,  and 
familiar  surroundings.  They  can  take  a 
program  of  academic  or  vocational  stud- 
ies that  rewards  them  with  an  associate 
degree  or  certificate  to  2  years  or  less  but 
which  still  enables  them  to  go  on  to  a  4- 
year  degree  should  they  wish  to  do  so  at 
a  later  time.  Thus,  by  attending  a  com- 
munity college,  students  can  pursue  both 
occupational  and  academic  goals,  both 
Immediate  and  long-range  plans. 

This  point  was  mentioned  by  President 
Nixon  on  March  19,  1970,  when  he  pro- 
posed legislation  pertaintog  to  higher 
education: 

Too  many  people  have  fallen  prey  to  the 
myth  that  a  four-year  liberal  arts  diploma 
Is  esaentlal  to  a  full  and  rewarding  life, 
whereas  In  fact  other  forms  of  post -secondary 
education — such  as  a  two-year  community 
coUege  or  technical  training  course — are  far 
better  suited  to  the  interests  of  many  young 
people.  ...  A  traditional  four-year  college 
program  Is  not  suited  to  everyone.  .  .  .  Otir 
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young  people  are  not  aheep  to  be  regimented 
by  the  need  for  a  certain  type  of  status- 
t>earlng  sheepskin.  ^ 

Not  only  do  community  colleges  serve 
to  keep  options  open  for  many  studnits. 
but  they  make  the  option  of  a  college 
education  possible  when  otherwise  It 
might  have  been  out  of  the  question  al- 
together. Studies  have  shotvn  that  to 
areas  where  there  is  a  community  college, 
a  much  higher  percentage  of  high  school 
graduates  go  on  to  college  than  to  areas 
where  there  are  only  4-year  institutions 
or  no  post-secondary  educational  Insti- 
tutions at  all. 

Community  colleges  have  a  singular 
ability  to  meet  the  adult  edU(;ationaI 
needs  of  their  communities.  It  Is  here 
that  the  "town  and  gown"  can  truly 
meet — where  young  and  old.  black  and 
white,  rich  and  poor,  farmer  and  tech- 
nician, scholar  and  bustoessman  can 
widen  their  perspectives,  pursue  their  to- 
terests,  develop  their  talents  and  enrich 
their  lives.  Through  their  response  to 
the  particular  demands  unique  to  their 
local  situations,  community  colleges  can 
serve  as  catalysts  to  focus  community 
concern  and  toterest  on  local  needs  and 
problems  by  bringtog  together  the  people 
with  the  skills,  motivations,  and  author- 
ity to  meet  such  needs  or  solve  stwh  prob- 
lems. 

Lastly,  and  perhaps  most  importantly, 
community  colleges  provide  the  career 
preparation  that  is  so  badly  needed  both 
by  our  country  and  by  our  students.  It 
seems  paradoxical  that  today,  with  rela- 
tively high  unemployment  rates,  there 
are  still  thousands  of  jobs  going  beggtog. 
The  reason?  These  jobs  require  special 
skills  and  technical  training,  and  there 
are  simply  not  enough  qualified,  tratoed 
applicants  to  meet  the  demand.  Secre- 
taries, medical  technicians,  teachers'  as- 
sistants, electronic  technicians,  dental 
assistants,  practical  nurses,  air  condi- 
tiontog  specialists,  policemen,  automobile 
mechanics,  environmental  technicians — 
the  list  is  seemingly  endless.  A  service  to 
both  students  and  to  the  Nation,  com- 
munity colleges  provide  opportunities  for 
motivated  high  school  graduates  to  leam 
the  skills  needed  to  begto  careers  in  these 
critical  skills  areas  and  to  continue  to 
upprade  their  abilities  once  launched  to 
a  field  of  specialization. 

Despite  these  encouragtog  aspects  of 
the  community  college  movement,  there 
remain  a  number  of  problems  that  mmt 
be  resolved  if  community  colleges  are  to 
meet  their  potential  as  a  tmique  form  of 
post-secondary  education  rather  than  to 
mimic  other  types  of  Institutions.  As  with 
all  burgeoning  institutions,  community 
colleges  have  the  expected  "growing 
problems" — inadequate  facilities,  insuf- 
ficient tratoed  teachers  and  counselors, 
and  disproportionate  Federal  assistance 
to  comparison  with  4-year  tostltutions. 
Yet  there  are  other  concerns  at  least  as 
vital  to  the  future  of  the  community  col- 
lege movement. 

PLANNING 

Many  States  still  lack  a  eoordtoated 
comprehensive  approach  to  planning  for 
the  establishment  and  development  of 
community  colleges.  The  importance  of 
planning  should  not  be  underestimated. 
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Dr.  Edmund  J.  Oleazer,  Jr..  executive  di- 
rector of  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges,  for  example,  observed 
that: 

Community  colleges  are  strongest  and  moat 
comprehensive  in  those  few  states  that  al- 
ready have  taken  the  lead  in  planning  lor 
systems  of  community  colleges  and  ore  well 
along  the  road  to  an  Integrated  ovetmll 
higher  educauon  effort.  Invariably,  these  are 
the  same  states  where  post  secondary  educa- 
tions! opportunity  falls  within  commuter 
distances  of  the  highest  percentages  of  the 
people. 

The  States  seem  to  be  well  aware  of 
the  need  for  community  college  plan- 
ning. Albert  A.  Canfleld.  chairman  of 
the  National  Council  of  State  Directors  of 
Community  Junior  Colleges,  stated  that: 

We  need  legulatlon  which  wui  give  us 
time  to  plan  and  prepare  for  an  orderly  and 
effccuve  expiinslon  of  our  services  and  facili- 
ties ...  We  geed  legislation  that  recognizes 
and  accepts  varying  state  organizations  and 
hnplementatlon. 

The  Education  Commission  of  the 
States'  Task  Force  on  Community  Col- 
leges ha!!  al.so  caJIed  attention  to  the 
need  for  Federal  legislation  to  encourage 
effective  comprehensive  planning  for 
community  colleges  and  to  provide  funds 
for  accomplishing  this  aim. 

The  bill  being  introduced  today  is  no 
panacea  for  aU  of  the  problems  touched 
upon  above.  It  is  intended  in  these  clos- 
ing days  of  the  91st  Congress  to  serve 
as  a  stimulus  for  further  thinlcing  in  this 
critically  important  area  and  to  make 
certain  suggestions  based  upon  the  task 
force's  studies. 

Essentially,  this  is  a  bill  which  would 
provide  financial  assistance  to  the  States 
to  plan  for  the  development  and  im- 
provement of  comprehensive  community 
colleges  and  would  further  provide  $100 
million  in  Federal  funds  to  assUst  com- 
munity colleges  in  establishing  and  de- 
veloping occupational  education  pro- 
grams. 

The  bill  being  introduced  todav  pro- 
vides in  title  I  for  Federal  funds  "to  en- 
courage and  develop  the  planning  proc- 
ess for  community  colleges  at  the  State 
level.  Among  the  50  States,  there  exists 
a  wide  discrepancy  among  the  degrees 
of  advancement  of  State-level  organiza- 
tions for  planning  for  community  col- 
leges and   Just  as  wide  a  discrepancy 
among    the   degrees   of   progress   being 
made  to  establish  a  system  of  compre- 
hensive community  colleges.  Thus  we  al- 
low wide  flexibility,  hi  our  bill.  In  the 
way  each  State  chooses  to  develop  and 
organize   its   planning   effort.    In    each 
State,  whichever  State  agency  has  pri- 
inary  rei-ponsibility  for  community  col- 
leges will  also  have  the  responsibility  for 
administering    these    Federal    planning 
funds.  We  expect  that  the  pattern  will 
vary  widely.  In  a  dozen  States  there  are 
State  boards  of  community  colleges  or 
Junior    colleges.    In    five    States,    com- 
munity colleges  fall  under  the  Chancellor 
of  Higher  Education  In  five  States,  chief 
State    school     ofl3cers    responsible     for 
elementary    and    secondary    education 
have  responsibility  for  community  col- 
leges.    In     three     States,     community 
colleges  fall  under  the  State  university 
The  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion  on   Higher  Education.   The  Open 
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Door— June  1970— summed  up  problems 
that  States  must  plan  to  overcome: 

How  to  stimulate  the  growtb  and  develop- 
ment of  community  colleges  m  Sutes  that 
are  barely  beginning  to  establish  them  or 
have  thus  far  failed  to  make  a  beglimmg: 

How  to  provide  more  adequate  Bnanclal 
support  for  the  community  colleges  and  to 
bring  about  a  more  eqult»ble  distribution 
of  the  flnanclal  burden  among  federal  state 
and  local  governments: 

How  community  colleges  can  achieve  Im- 
proved quality  and.  In  many  cases,  a  broader 
selection  of  both  academic  and  occupational 
programs; 

Htw  to  strengthen  the  relationship  among 
highly  selective  universities  and  colleges 
less  selective  tour-year  and  live-year  Institu- 
tions, and  non-seloctlve  community  colleges- 

How  to  ensure  that  the  community  col- 
leges win  maintain  not  only  open  access  but 
aLso  low  tuition  policies:  and 

How  to  encourage  appropriate  private  two- 
year  colleges  and  Institutions  to  become  more 
OOTiprehenslve  and  to  serve  community 
ne«Js  in  the  manner  eiempliaed  by  the  best 
or  the  public  community  colleges. 

To  this  list,  we  would  add  the  neces- 
sity for  State  level  planning  for  com- 
munity colleges  to  take  into  account  the 
activities  of  such  other  instituUons  In  the 
State  as  vocational  schooU,  comprehen- 
sive secondarj-  schools,  adult  education 
agencies.  State  manpower  agencies  labor 
unions,  business  and  industry,  arid  lh» 
general  public.  For  this  reason,  we  pro- 
vide that  these  tastitutlons  and  groups 
must  be  represented  on  an  advLsory 
councU  to  the  agency  responsible  for 
planning  for  community  colleges,  a  step 
which  we  hope  will  result  in  the  develop- 
ment of  close  coordination  between  the 
capacities  of  community  colleges  and  the 
needs  of  those  they  serve. 

CARZSB    EDUCATION 


As  I  mentioned  before,  communitv 
coUeges  have  a  special  role  to  play  in 
helpmg  people  prepare  themselves  to 
take  advantage  of  the  exciting  and  chal- 
lenging career  opportunities  that  are  go- 
ing begging  because  there  are  too  few 
weU-tralned  sklUed  workers.  Community 
colleges  are  accessible  to  the  students 
who  want  career  training.  And  they  are 
in  close  touch  with  the  resources  of  their 
communities  and  its  manpower  needs 
They  can  devise  meaningful  combina- 
tions of  work  and  study  for  their  stu- 
dente.  and  they  can  do  this  with  much 
better  information  about  the  kinds  of 
careers  which  wUl  actually  be  available 
in  the  community  upon  their  students' 
completion  of  formal  course  work. 

These  potentialities,  however,  are 
matched  by  some  difficult  problems.  Oc- 
cupational programs  are  much  more  ex- 
pensive than  typical  classroom  courses 
Teachers  must  be  recruited,  for  example 
from  the  ranks  of  well-paid  skilled  work- 
ers In  business  and  Industry.  Extensive 
and  expensive  workshops  and  labora- 
tories must  be  constructed  and  equipped 
Career  education  classes  typically  must 
mamtain  much  smaller  student-teacher 
ratios  than  classroom  lecture  courses. 

The  repercussions  of  the  expense  of 
career  education  are  often  felt  when 
budgetary  problems  necessitate  cutting 
back,  limiting  expansion,  or  trimming 
comers.  Far  more  students  can  be  han- 
dled at  less  cost  in  academic  university- 
parallel  programs  than  In  occupational 
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programs,  and  too  often  when  con- 
fronted with  the  choice,  community  col 
lege  administrators  decide  that  occupa 
tional  programs  rather  than  academic 
programs  must  be  restricted.  The  unfor- 
tunate  result  in  many  areas  has  been  a 
gradual  shifting  of  the  balance  In  favor 
of  liberal  arts  programs  and  away  from 
career  education. 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing  to 
day  provides  JlOO  million  for  career  edu- 
cation programs  in  community  colleges 
By  career  education  programs,  we  mean 
instructional  programs,  carried  on  at  the 
postsecondary  level,  which  are  designed 
to  prepare  students  for  entry  into  or  ad- 
vancement in,  positions  of  gainful  em- 
ployment that  require  postsecondary 
training.  These  programs  usually  do  not 
require  a  baccalaureate  degree  but  can 
lead  to  4-year  college  and  professional 
school  options. 

Despite  una  emphasis  on  occupational 
education,  this  does  not  mean  that  we 
intend  to  encourage  career  training  at 
the  expense  of  all  other  alternatives 
The  Carnegie  Commission  correctly  em- 
phasized the  need  for  comprehensive 
community  colleges  which  encompaM 
academic,  occupational  and  general  edu- 
cation programs  to  allow  the  students  a 
wide  range  of  choices.  Thus,  although  the 
legislation  we  are  introducing  today 
would  provide  a  substantial  new  source 
of  Federal  funds  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment and  improvement  of  occupa- 
tional training  programs,  we  also  require 
that  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  these 
funds,  a  State  must  have  developed  a 
comprehensive  statewide  program  for 
improvement,  development  and  con- 
struction of  community  colleges  includ- 
ing occupational-technical  programs, 
adult  continuing  education  programs, 
counseling-advising  programs  and  uni- 
versity-parallel programs. 

n.s.  omcK  or  educatio.v 
There  are  over  a  dozen  Federal  pro- 
grams that  relate  to  community  colleges, 
yet  there  is  nowhere  in  the  US.  Office  of 
Education  a  single  distinct  office  to  serve 
as  a  focal  point  for  community  colleges. 
The  Community  College  Assistance  Act 
approaches  this  situation  in  two  ways. 
First,  it  authorizes  the  establishment  of 
an  agency  within  the  Office  of  Education 
which  shall  be  the  principal  agency  for 
programs  and  activities  relating  to  com- 
munity colleges.  This  agency  will  admin- 
ister the  programs  for  State  planning 
and  occupational  education  authorized 
in  this  act  as  well  as  coordinate  all  other 
programs  affecting  community  colleges 
which  are  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Education.  Second,  the  act  authorizes 
this  agency  to  provide  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  States  and  agencies  In  de- 
veloping community  college  capabilities. 

AUBNDUXNTS 

The  bill  proposes  a  number  of  changes 
in  existing  legislation.  The  first  concerns 
title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  This 
program  is  intended  to  strengthen  the 
community  service  programs  of  colleges 
and  universities  so  that  they  can  effec- 
tively relate  to  and  actively  assist  in  the 
solution  of  community  problems.  Because 
they  are  supported  at  grassroots  level 
and  serve  their  local  communities,  we 
feel  that  CDmmunity  colleges  are  the  best 
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institutions  to  provide  community  serv- 
ices programs.  Yet  In  fiscal  year  1969. 
community  colleges  received  only  9.2  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  for  title 
I,  and  2-year  institutions  in  28  States 
and  territories  received  no  funds  at  all. 
Our  legislation  would  earmark  SO  per- 
cent of  the  title  I  funds  for  community 
colleges. 

Under  the  library  assistance  program, 
title  n,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  col- 
leges must  maintain  their  previous  fi- 
nancial effort  for  libraries  In  order  to 
be  eligible  for  funding.  In  most  situa- 
tions this  is  feasible  and  simply  means 
that  colleges  do  not  use  Federal  funds  to 
replace  money  they  might  have  spent  on 
libraries.  In  the  case  of  many  new  insti- 
tutions Just  starting  out,  however,  this 
provision  precludes  them  from  partici- 
pating in  the  program.  In  their  first  year, 
they  spend  inordinately  large  amounte 
on  establishing  an  initial  library  collec- 
tion. Then  their  annual  expenditures 
taper  back  to  the  levels  needed  to  main- 
tain and  develop  their  library.  Yet  to 
participate  In  the  title  n  program,  they 
would  have  to  continue  to  spend  an- 
nually the  same  amount  they  spent  to 
establish  their  library.  To  correct  this 
situation,  we  have  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  would  allow  the  Commis- 
lianer  to  make  exceptions  where  he 
deems  appropriate  to  the  maintenance  of 
effort  requirement  In  the  case  of  Institu- 
tions less  than  5  years  old. 

A  similar  situation  prevails  In  the  de- 
veloping institutions  program;  title  m, 
which  excludes  institutions  less  than  5 
years  old.  Again,  we  are  proposing  an 
amendment  which  would  allow  new  in- 
■titutions  to  participate  in  this  program. 

Finally,  we  are  proposing  changes  in 
the  Higher  Educsktion  Facilities  Act.  As 
the  situation  now  stands,  public  com- 
munity colleges  are  eligible  for  funding 
under  section  103  of  the  act  and  all 
other  institutions  are  eligible  under  sec- 
tion 104.  In  each  State  a  State  commis- 
sion is  organized  to  develop  plans  for  the 
use  of  funds  under  both  sections  103  and 
104— this  commission  is,  by  and  large, 
dominated  by  representatives  of  4-year 
institutions.  The  only  section  to  receive 
appropriations  this  year  was  section  103. 
pertaining  to  community  colleges.  Yet 
because  of  the  makeup  of  the  State  com- 
missions, community  colleges  in  many 
States  found  that  they  had  little  to  say 
in  the  administration  of  these  funds. 
Private  community  colleges  foimd  that 
they  had  been  excluded  from  funding  be- 
cause they  were  eligible  under  section 
104.  The  amendments  we  are  offering 
would  change  the  existing  situation  by 
setting  up  two  State  commissions  in  lieu 
of  the  one  that  now  exists — one  for  sec- 
tion 103  and  another  for  section  104,  and 
by  making  private  commimity  colleges 
eligible  to  participate  under  section  103. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  summarize 
briefly  the  contents  of  the  Community 
College  Assistance  Act  and  to  Insert  the 
language  of  the  act: 

SnMMAHT  or  TRI  COMMnKITT  COLLBGB 

A8SISTAMCB  Act 
Txn,a  I 
Authorlaes  aio  mllUon  annually  tor  Oaoal 
year  1971  through  Oscal  year  1974  far  grants 
to  State  community  college  agencies  to  Im- 
plement Statewide  plana  for  development  of 
community  oollegee. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

To  allow  pUnnlng  time,  this  Tide  would 
be  tn  effect  for  one  year  before  tlie  other 
sections  of  the  blU. 

TXTLi  n 

Autbonzes  SlOO  mllUon  for  fiscal  1973, 
•160  mtlllon  for  fiscal  1873.  and  tSOO  mlUlon 
for  fiscal  year  1S74  to  assUt  community  col- 
leges with  career  education  programs.  The 
Commissioner  would  allot  funds  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  career  education  pro-ams 
at  each  participating  Institution. 

In  order  for  the  community  coUeges  In  a 
State  to  participate,  the  State  community 
college  agency  would  have  to  submit  to  the 
Commissioner  the  Statewide  plan  authorised 
under  Title  I, 

TITLE  nX 

Authorizes  »1.5  mllUon  annually  for  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  make  technical 
assistance  available  to  community  colleges. 
Directs  Commissioner  to  establish  a  special 
agency  within  the  Office  of  Education  re- 
sponsible for  community  college  programs. 

TITIJC  IV 

Definitions,  Including  a  broad  definition  of 
the  term  "career  educaaon"  as  used  in  this 
act. 

TTTLK  V 

Technical  amendments  to  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Facilities  Act. 

Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
would: 

(1)  Earmark  60%  of  Title  I  funds  (com- 
munity service)  for  community  colleges, 

(2)  Authorize  Commissioner  to  make  Title 
n  fimds  (library  assistance)  available  to  new 
community  coUeges  less  than  five  ye&rs  old. 

(3)  Make  Title  HI  fimds  (developing  In- 
stitutions) available  to  comm\inlty  colleges 
less  than  five  years  old. 

H.B. 

A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  community 

colleges  through  a  program  of  Statewide 

planning  for  community  colleges,  financial 

assistance  for  career  education,  technical 

assistance,  and  amendments  to  the  Higher 

Education  Act  of  1965 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 

America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  this  Act 

may   be  cited  as  the  "Community  College 

Assistance  Act". 

STATEMENT  OF  PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  the  States  in  making  postsecondary 
education  available  to  all  persons  in  all  areas 
of  each  State  by  assisting  States  in  planning, 
developing,  strengthening,  and  Improving 
community  colleges,  including  the  develop- 
ment of  career  education  programs,  adult 
continuing  education  programs,  counseling- 
advising  programs,  community  service  and 
enrichment  progranis, 

XITLE   1— STATEWIDE   PLANNING   TOR 

COMMUNITY    COLXEGES 

STATE    APPLICATIONS 

Sec.  101.  The  Commissioner  shall  approve 
any  application  for  funds  for  planning  for 
carrying  out  the  purpose  of  this  Act  If  luob 
application — 

(1)  provides  that  such  funds  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  State  agency  with  primary 
responsibility  for  community  colleges: 

( 2  i  provides  that  a  State  advisory  councU 
broadly  representative  of  community  col- 
leges, other  institutions  of  higher  education, 
vocational  schools,  comprehensive  secondary 
schools,  adult  education  agencies,  State  man- 
power agencies,  labor  unions,  business  and 
Industry,  and  the  general  public  will  be  es- 
tablished to  advise  such  agency; 

(3)  provides  that  such  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports,  In  such  form,  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Commis- 
sioner may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and  to  assure  verification  of  such  re- 
port«,  give  the  Commissioner.  U]pon  request. 
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access  to  records  upon  wlilob  eueta  Informa- 
tion is  based:  and 

(4)  seu  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  funds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  not  be  ao  used 
as  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds,  but  to 
supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practicable,  to 
Increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  In  the  absence  of  stich  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  this 
title. 

AtrraoEizATiair 

Sec.  102.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  piuiK)ae  of  this  title  the  sum 
of  tlCOOCOOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1072,  and  for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal 
years  ending  prior  to  July  1.  1975.  The  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  used  for  making  payments  to  States  whoee 
applications  for  funds  for  carrying  out  sucb 
purposes  have  been  approved. 

AIXOTMENT    TO    VTATES 

SBC.  103.  The  sums  approprlaud  pursuant 
to  section  102  shall  be  allotted  by  the  Com- 
missioner among  the  SUtes  on  the  basis  of 
the  amount  needed  by  each  State  for  tlie 
purpose  of  this  Qtle.  except  that  no  such 
allotment  to  any  State  ahaU  be  le«  than 
•60,000. 

TTTLE   n— FINANCIAL    ASSISTANCE   FOR 

CAREER   EDUCATION 

STATE    PLANS    AND    PATKEWTS 

Sac.  201.  (a)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive 
Its  allotment  of  Federal  funds  under  thie 
Utle  shall  submit  a  SUte  plan,  in  such  detail 
as  the  Commissioner  deems  necessary, 
which — 

(1)  provides  for  the  administration  of 
such  plan  by  the  State  agency  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  community  colleges,  with  ad- 
vice from  the  State  advisory  council  desig- 
nated In  section  lOl  above: 

(3)  seta  forth  a  comprehensive  statewide 
program  for  the  improvement,  develojjment. 
and  construction  of  commimity  colleges  in 
the  State  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  in- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  the  development 
and  carrying  out  of  occupational -technical 
prof^rams,  adult  continuing  education  pro- 
grams, developmental  programs,  counseling- 
advising  programs,  and  university  parallel 
programs: 

(3)  takes  Into  accoimt  existing  State  plans 
for  vocational  education  and  any  other  State 
plans  for  education: 

(4)  provides  for  the  necessary  State  and 
local  financial  support  to  carry  out  such  pro- 
gram with  assistance  under  this  part; 

(6)  sets  forth  policies  and  procedures  de- 
signed to  assure  that  Federal  ftmds  made 
available  under  this  title  will  be  so  used  as 
not  to  supplant  State  or  local  funds  but  to 
supplement  and.  to  the  extent  practicable, 
to  increase  the  amounts  of  such  funds  that 
would  in  the  absence  of  sucb  Federal  funds 
be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of  pro- 
viding career  education; 

(0^  sets  forth  such  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedure*  as  may  be  necessary 
to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and  ac- 
counting lor  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  State 
(Including  such  funds  paid  by  the  State  to 
community  colleges)   under  this  title;  and 

(7)  provides  lor  making  such  reports  In 
such  form  and  containing  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  title, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  neceosary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  sucb  reports. 

ADMINISTUATION   OF  STATE   PLANS 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  ap- 
prove any  State  plan  and  any  modification 
thereof  which  compiles  with  the  provisions 
of  section  201  and  shall  pay  to  such  State, 
from  Its  allotment  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner, of  carrying  out  such  portion  of 
the  approved  plan  that  provides  for  the  es- 
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tabUihment  or  tmprovemeat  of  career  educa- 
tion. 

(b)  In  the  event  the  Commissioner  shall 
not  approve  a  SUte  plan  submUted  under 
this  title,  or  any  modlflcation  thereof,  he 
shall  Arst  afford  the  State  agency  or  Institu- 
tion submitting  the  plan  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  a  hearing. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearlngj 
to  the  State  agency  or  institution  administer- 
ing a  Slate  plan  approved  under  section  201. 
flndB  that — 

(1)  the  State  plan  has  been  so  changed 
that  It  no  longer  compiles  with  the  provl- 
alons  of  such  section,  or 

(2)  In  the  administration  of  the  plan  there 
Ic  a  failure  to  comply  substantially  with  any 
audi  provision. 

the  Commissioner  shall  notify  the  State 
agency  or  Institution  that  the  State  will  not 
be  regarded  as  eligible  to  participate  In  the 
program  under  this  title  until  he  is  satisfied 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

|3)  The  term  "Secret«ry"  means  tbe  Secre- 
tary Qt  the  Department  of  Health,  Xducatlon 
and  Welfare. 

(3)  The  term  "commiinlty  college"  means 
any  technical  Insutute,  Junior  college,  or  any 
other  educational  Institution  In  any  State 
which — 

(A)  Is  legally  authorlwd  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education; 

rBl  admits  se  regular  students  high  school 
graduates  or  equivalent,  or  persons  at  least 
18  years  of  age. 

(C)  provides  a  two-year  post -secondary 
educational  program  leading  to  an  associate 
degree,  or  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a 
bachelor's  degree,  and  also  provides  pro- 
gmma  of  post-secondary  vocational  tech- 
nical, occupational,  and  specialized  educa- 
tion: 

(D)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  Institu- 
tion; and 

(B)  Is  accredited  as  an  Institution  by 
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pioHxamoNS 
Sic.  «03.  Section  423  of  the  General  Educa 
tlon  Provision  Act  U  amended  by  insertln. 
'the  Community  College  Assistance  Act  « 
1070,"  after  "the  International  Education  A/.t 
of  19SS."  ^* 

■n-TLE  V— AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  BIOHn 
BDUCA'nON  ACT  AND  mOHEB  KDDOA 
TION  PACnJTIES  ACT  OP  1963 

8TATX   COMMiasJONS   rOB%OMHUNtTr 
COLLEGKS 

Sec.  601.  (a)  Section  105(a)  of  the  ffieher 
Education  PtocUltles  Act  of  1963.  Is  amendM 
as  follows  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence 
Of  the  section  and  Inserting,  In  lieu  thereof 
"Any  State  desiring  to  participate  in  the 
grant  program  with  funds  allotted  under  ■«. 
tlon  103  of  this  title  shall  designate  tor  that 
purpose  an  existing  State  agency  which  Is 
broadly  representaUve  of  the  public  and  « 
public  and  private  nonprofit  community  col- 


that^^er.  Is  no  longer  any  such  faUur.  to      -onally  .^^^  ':^.-£^.^^.^^\-^-i-^ l''^. 


comply 

aUTHOaiZATION 

Sbc.  aoe.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall.  In 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
make  payments  to  the  State  agencies  pri- 
marily reaponslble  for  community  colleges, 
for  the  ftscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  and 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  fiscal  years  ending 
prior  to  July  1.  1975. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  making  such  pay- 
ments, there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
the  sum  of  •100.000.000  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1073.  •160.000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  •300.000.- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  204.  The  Secretary  shall  allot  the  amns 
appropriated  tinder  section  303  among  tbe 
States  so  that  the  amount  allotted  to  each 
State  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such  appro- 
priation as  the  number  of  full-time  equiv- 
alent students  enrolled  in  career  education 
programs  at  community  colleges  and  tech- 
nical Institutes  in  the  State  bears  to  the 
number  of  such  students  In  all  States. 
TITLE  m— TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE 
SB  .  301.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall,  di- 
rectly or  tJirough  grant  or  contract,  make 
technical  assistance  available  to  States  and 
to  agendee  participating  or  seeking  to  par- 
ticipate In  programs  assisted  under  this  Act 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  assist  them  in  de- 
veloping and  carrying  out  State  plans. 

(bt  Payments  under  this  section  may  be 
made  (after  necessary  adjustment,  in  the 
case  of  grants,  on  account  of  previously  made 
overpajrments  or  underpayments)  In  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement,  and  In  such  In- 
stallments and  on  such  conditions.  «s  the 
Commissioner  may  determine. 

(c)  Th*re  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  ihU  section  such 
sums  as  may  be  neceasary  for  the  flscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  and  for  each  of  the 
succeeding  flscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  l 
lfl75r- 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  coordinate  programs  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  affecting  community  colleges. 
To  this  end  he  shall  establish  in  the  Office 
-Of  Education  an  agency  which  shall  be  the 
principal  agency  for  programs  and  activities 
relating  to  community  colleges  and  which 
shall,  unless  otherwise  speclfled,  carry  out 
Titles  I.  n.  and  m  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  later  than  January  31  of  each  cal- 
endar year,  the  Commissioner  shall  report  to 
Congress  on  actlvmee  carried  out  under 
Titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  and  other  activities 
of  the  Office  of  Education  pertaining  to  com- 
munity colleges. 

TITLE  IV— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

DKriNmONB 

Sue.  401.  An  used  In  this  Act— 
n>   The  term  •Commissioner"  meann  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 


association,  or  if  not  so  accredited — 

(1)  Is  an  institution  that  has  obtained 
recognized  preaccredltatlon  status  from  a  na- 
tionally recognised  accrediting  body,  or 

(U)  is  an  institution  whose  credits  are  ac- 
cepted on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three  ac- 
credited Institutions,  for  credit  on  the  same 
basis  If  transferred  from  an  Institution  so 
accredited,  and  for  purpoecs  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Commissioner  shall  publish  a  list 
of  nationally  recognized  accrediting  agencies 
or  associations  which  he  determines  to  be 
reliable  authority  as  to  the  quality  of  train- 
ing offered. 

(4)  The  term  "career  education"  means  a 
nonbaccalsureate  program  at  a  community 
college  which  prepares  students  enrolled  in 
such  program  for  entry  Into,  or  advancement 
In,  specific  technical  or  semi  professional  posi- 
tions of  gainful  employment.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  Industry,  engineering,  busi- 
ness, parsmedicsl  and  health-related  occupa- 
tions, and  those  occupations  which  Involve 
skills  designated  by  the  Secreury  of  Labor 
as  those  In  which  a  critical  manpower  short- 
age exists. 

15)  The  term  "State"  Includes.  In  addition 
to  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands. 

Jtnncui,  asmw 
Sec.  40a.  fa)  If  any  State  U  dissatisfied  with 
the  C-ommlssioner's  final  action  with  respect 
to  the  approval  of  lU  plai*  submitted  under 
section  303.  such  State  may.  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  of  such  action,  file  with  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  cir- 
cuit In  which  such  Bute  Is  located  a  peti- 
tion for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy  of  the 
petition  shall  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commissioner. 
The  Commissioner  thereupon  shall  file  In  the 
court  the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which 
he  based  bis  action,  as  provided  In  section 
3112  of  tlUe  38,  United  States  Code. 

(b)  The  findings  of  fact  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. If  supported  by  subsUnttal  evidence. 
shall  be  conclusive;  but  tbe  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  ConamtsHloner  may  thereupon  make  new 
or  modified  findings  of  fact  and  msy  modify 
his  previous  action,  snd  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.  Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  likewise 
be  conclusive  If  supported  by  substantial 
evidence. 

(cl  Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It  aside.  In 
whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment  of  the  coiirt 
shall  be  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme 
C-OTirt  of  the  United  States  upon  certiorari  or 
certification  a«  provided  in  section  1354  of 
title  38,  United  8t«tM  Ood*. 


State  agency, 
and  submit  to  the  Commissioner  through  the 
agency  so  designated  or  established  (in  this 
title  referred  to  as  the  State  Commission  for 
Community  Colleges)  a  State  plan  for  such 
particlpatlqn.  Any  SUte  desiring  to  paruel- 
pate  in  the  grant  program  under  section  IM 
of  this  utie  shall  designate  for  that  purpose 
an  existing  State  agency  which  la  broadly  rep- 
resentative of  *he  public  and  of  institutions 
eligible  to  participate  In  such  program,  or.  If 
no  such  State  agency  exL-rts,  shall  establish 
such  a  State  agency,  and  submit  to  the  Com- 
missloner  through  the  agency  so  destiiutad 
or  established,  a  State  plam  for  such  partlel- 
patlcn.  -  (In  this  title  referred  to  as  tike 
"State  Commission  for  Colleges  and  Univer- 
sities.-) 

fb)  Subsequent  references  to  "State  Com- 
mission" In  thU  title  shall  be  amended  ac- 
cordingly. 

Parv*TE    NONPROFTT    IXSTTTUTIONS 

Sec.  &03.  (a)  TlUe  I  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Pacllltlea  Act  of  1963.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "putllc  commutilty  colleges  and 
public  technical  schools"  where  It  ocetirs  in 
sections  103(a):  103(b)(3):  104(a)  :  105(tt 
(3);  and  107(b).  and  substituting  "public 
and  private  nonprofit  community  colleges." 

(b)  Section  401(g)  la  renumbered  section 
401(g)  (1)  and  section  401(g)  (11)  is  added  as 
follows;  "The  term  "private  nonprofit  com- 
munity college'  means  an  Institution  of 
higher  education  owned  and  operated  by  one 
or  more  corporations  or  associations  no  part 
of  the  net  earnings  of  which  Inures,  or  may 
lawfully  Inure,  to  the  benefit  of  anv  private 
shareholder  or  individual  and  which  Is  or- 
ganized and  administered  principally  to  pro- 
vide a  two-year  program  which  is  acceptable 
for  full  credit  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  or 
a  two-year  program  In  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, or  tbe  physical  or  biological  science* 
which  is  designed  to  prepare  the  student  to 
work  as  a  technician  and  at  a  semlprofes- 
slonal  level  in  engltieering.  scientific,  or  other 
technological  fields  which  require  the  under- 
standing and  application  of  basic  engineer- 
ing, sclentinc.  or  mathematical  principles  or 
knowledge,  and,  if  a  branch  of  an  institution 
of  higher  education  offering  four  or  mors 
years  of  higher  education,  is  located  in  a 
conununlty  different  from  that  in  which  Its 
parent  Institution  Is  located." 
ooMinrNrrr    bkbvxces    and    oojrrirfuiMO 

CDtTCATIOIf     PBOCBABCS 

Sec.  509.  (a)  Section  106(a)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  Is  amended  aj  follows 
by  striking  out  tifc  word  "and-  at  tbe  end  of 
clause  (5),  and^nsertlng  after  clause  (6). 
"and  (7)  provliUf  for  the  allocation  of  federal 
funds  to  Institutions  of  higher  education  In 
such  a  maim^  as  to  assure  that  at  least 
fifty  percenjpn  of  such  funds  are  allocated  to 
oommunttiinolleges." 

(b)  Section  1301  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act   Of   1965  la  amended  by  Inserting  after 
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clause  (k),  (1)  The  term  "conununlty  col- 
lege" means  any  technical  Institute,  Junior 
college,  or  any  other  educational  Institution 
IB  any  State  which — 

(A  I  is  legally  authorized  within  such  State 
to  provide  a  program  of  education  beyond 
secondary  education; 

(Bi  admits  as  regular  studenta  blgt^  school 
graduates  or  equivalent,  or  persons  at  least 
18  years  of  age; 

(C)  provides  a  two-year  poatsecondary  ed- 
ucational program  leading  to  an  associate  de- 
gree, or  acceptable  for  credit  toward  a  bache- 
lor's degree,  and  also  provides  programs  of 
postsecondary  vocational,  technical,  occupa- 
tions!, and  specialised  education; 

(D)  Is  a  public  or  other  nonprofit  insti- 
tution; and 

(E)  is  accredited  as  an  institution  by  a  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  agency  or  ss- 
aoclatlon.  or  If  not  so  accredited — 

(I)  is  an  Institution  that  has  obtained  rec- 
ognised preaccredltatlon  status  from  a  na- 
tionally recognized  accrediting  body,  or 

(II)  IS  an  institution  whose  credits  are 
accepted  on  transfer,  by  not  less  than  three 
Bocredlted  institutions,  for  cre<tit  on  the  same 
basis  If  transferred  from  an  Institution  so 
accredited,  and 

for  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  Com- 
missioner shall  publish  a  list  of  nationally 
racognlzed  accrediting  agencies  or  assocta- 
Oons  which  he  determines  to  be  reliable 
authority  as  to  the  quality  of  training 
offered. 

college    UBftABT    EEaOUSCKS 

Sbc  504.  Section  303  of  title  n.  f>art  A  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1065  Is  amended 
by  Inserting  the  phrase,  "except  that  in  the 
ease  ol  community  colleges  In  existence  less 
than  five  years  the  Commissioner  may  make 
exceptions  where  be  deems  appropriate."  af- 
ter "June  30,  1966."  In  clause  (a)  and  at  the 
eod  of  clause  (b). 

DEVELOPING     XNSTTnmONS 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Section  302(d)  of  the  Higher 
Bducailon  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  "has  met"  the  followUig:  ",  if 
an  institution  which  provides  an  educational 
program  for  which  It  awards  a  bachelor's 
degree.". 

(b)  Section  306  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
Btrlklng  out  "(other  than  developing 
Institutions) ", 


MILITARY  POLICE  STATE? 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIBCINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  22.  1970 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
for  a  number  of  years  this  body  bos  been 
graced  by  the  presence  of  a  Senator  who 
bas  performed  a  devoted  service  to  hi£ 
country  as  a  guardian  of  constitutional 
rights. 

Senator  Ervin,  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  has  been  etenuUIy  vlffl- 
lant  as  to  the  authority  of  the  sovereign 
States,  and  as  to  the  liberty  of  Individual 
citizens. 

In  his  scholarly  efforts,  he  has  been 
consistent  In  asserting  that  the  mandate 
of  the  Framers  of  our  Constitution  mu5t 
be  followed  to  the  letter.  Recently,  he 
has  been  engaged  in  an  investigation  of 
what  might  well  be  a  shocking  violation 
of  individual  rights. 

I  aalute  Senator  Ervw  for  the  service  he 
has  performed  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ha^'e  placed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks,  an  excellent  editorial  from  the 
December  18,  1970,  Issue  of  the  Northern 
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Vircinia  Daily  of  Strasburg,  Va..  entitled 
"Military  Pohce  State."  which  deals  with 
Senator  Ervin's  investigation  of  military 
surveillance  of  civilian  ofBceholders. 

The  editor  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
Daily  Is  James  J.  Crawford. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

MnjTABY  PoucE  State 

Current  news  regarding  compilation  of 
dossiers  on  the  activities  of  public  figures 
and  private  cltiaens  by  Army  intelligence 
investigators  could  be  lost  in  tbe  Christmas 
rush,  but  It  shouldn't  be.  The  revelation 
concerns  a  development  which  Is  extremely 
slgnlficsjit  and  should  be  fully  exposed. 

It  comes  from  the  office  of  Sen.  Sam  J. 
Ervin,  Jr.,  of  North  Caroltzia.  a  veteran 
member  of  the  Senate,  and  certsLlnly  not  one 
for  extravagant,  unfounded  dramatics.  The 
information  ooncerns  a  rather  elaborate 
Army  intelUgence  apparatus,  operated  by 
so-called  domestic  Investigators  who  have 
been  spying  on  private  citizens  for  several 
years,  and  was  supplied  the  senator  by  a 
former  agent  whose  veracity  is  apparantly 
unquestioned. 

Uany  people  In  public  office  and  in  private 
life  havt*  been  under  surveillance,  accordlbg 
to  Sen.  Ervln.  Targeta  have  been  individuals 
who  have  opposed  the  government's  policies. 
Sen.  Brvln  explained  it  this  way: 

"It  was  enough  that  they  opposed  or  did 
not  actively  support  the  government's  policy 
In  Vietnam  or  that  they  disagreed  with  do- 
mestic policies  of  tbe  Administration  or  that 
they  were  in  contact  or  sympalhetlc  to  people 
with  such  views." 

High-ranking  political  figures,  as  well  as 
a  host  of  stata  and  local  officials,  political 
contributors,  newspaper  reporters,  lawyers 
and  church  leaders  have  been  subjecta  of 
this  dubious  distinction.  The  snooping  bas 
gone  far  beyond  the  military's  earlier  claims 
that  investigations  of  civilians  were  limited 
to  those  who  "demonstrated  a  penchant  for 
violence." 

The  list  of  those  on  whom  doeslers  hsve 
been  complied  Is  said  to  Include  such  weU- 
known  public  figures  as  Illinois  Senator- 
elect  Adlal  Stevenson  HI,  former  DUnols 
governor  Otto  Kemer.  now  a  federal  Judge. 
Rep.  Abner  Mlkva  and  Sen.  William  J.  Pul- 
brlght.  All  of  these  have  been  frequent  critics 
of  government  policy. 

If,  indeed,  the  activities  of  the  Army 
Intatllgence  in  gathering  Information  on 
civilians  have  been  this  extensive,  who  knows 
bow  many  more  American  cttlzuiB  may  be 
Included  on  this  list.  Or  for  what  reasons. 
The  danger  la  that  such  a  list  which  la 
compiled  today  to  Include  only  those  who 
oppose  the  Vietnam  war,  If  that  were  the 
case,  could  tomorrow  Include  clvlll&Ds  who 
simply  oppose  the  party  In  power. 

What  is  Involved  here  Is  an  insidious  acUv* 
Ity  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on  unchecked. 
can  lead  to  a  military  police  state.  ItiU  Is 
not  tbe  American  way. 

Sen.  Ervln  states  that  the  Informant  who 
was  the  source  of  bis  Information  will  be 
called  to  testify  next  February  before  the  sub- 
committee on  constitution  rights,  which  he 
heads. 

Good.  It  will  be  none  too  soon  to  start 
putting  an  end  to  this  un-American  practice. 


REAGAN— THE  CHAMPS 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 
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end,  they  met  and  conquered  tbe  Odesa 
Panthers  for  the  State  championship  in 
AAAA  Texas  high  school  football. 

This  is  the  third  crown  In  4  years  for 
Coach  Travis  Raven  and  his  "Little 
Southwest  Conference"  champion.  For 
the  past  5  years  of  University  Inter- 
scholastic  League  competition,  the 
Reagan  dynasty  has  chalked  up  a  record 
as  a  true  powerhouse,  with  a  57-6-1  rec- 
ord. This  ranlcs  them  with  the  other 
legends  of  Texas  schoolboy  football:  the 
Waco  team  of  the  1920's.  the  AnmrUlo 
11  of  the  1930's  and  the  Abilene  team  of 
the  ISSO's.  Never,  in  14  playoa  contests 
have  tiie  Raiders  lost. 

Obviously.  Ml-,  Speaker,  we  take  our 
football  serious  In  Austin,  and  all  of 
Texas  for  that  matter.  We  are  proud  of 
our  young  men.  And  we  know  they  have 
the  character  to  carry  the  fight.  Con- 
gratulations are  again  in  order  for  the 
Reagan  Raiders  of  Austin,  Tex. 


RADIO  COMMENTATOR  ALAN 
COURTNEY  REMARKS  ON  "A 
TROUBLED  AMERICA" 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES 

Tuenday,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan 
Faiders  have  done  it  again.  Last  week- 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

or  fXOlODA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BSPRESENTAT1VE3 
Tuesday.  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  several  years,  many  in  our 
great  Nation,  mcluding  myself,  have  of- 
fered commentary  on  the  malaise  of 
America,  and  where  we,  as  a  free  people, 
are  heading. 

Mr.  Alan  Courtney,  one  of  south 
Florida's  leading  radio  commentators, 
who  has  Ills  own  nightly  radio  talk  show, 
in  an  editorial  offered  some  very  poign- 
ant remarks  on  the  subject.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  Mr,  Courtney's  program  lor 
many  years  and  have,  therefore,  heard 
his  comments  on  a  great  number  of  sub- 
jects, and  I  truly  iKlieve  Uiat  be  has 
captured  the  gist  of  what  appears  to  be 
troubling  our  great  Nation  today. 

Mr.  Courtney  is  one  of  the  original 
pioneers  of  radio,  tiaving  started  Ills 
illustrious  career  in  1929  on  the  Mutual 
Broadcasting  Network  where  ho  was  then 
one  of  the  Nation  s  leading  disc  jockeys. 
In  1948  he  pioneered  the  radio  talk  show 
idea  in  New  York  City.  In  1949,  he  came 
to  the  Miami  area  where  his  program 
became  the  first  regularly  scheduled 
radio  talk  show  In  the  country. 

Since  bis  conception  of  p  regular  radio 
talk  show  with  the  public  was  started, 
it  has  been  copied  and  has  become  a  reg- 
ular feature  of  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions across  the  country.  As  a  result,  lit- 
erally millions  of  Americans  have  been 
offered  the  opportrinity  to  discuss  their 
views,  both  pro  and  con,  on  any  subject. 
It  truly  personifies  a  part  of  what  Is 
great  about  America;  namely,  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  free  expression  of 
ideas  and  iKllefs. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr,  Courtney  has  been 
honored  by  many  groups  and  organiza- 
tions across  the  Nation,  One  honor  that 
I  know  he  is  distinctly  proud  of  Is  a 
Public  Service  Award  which  he  received 
from  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

For  tbe  past  21  years,  many  people  of 
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south  Florida  have  recognlaed  how  lucky 
they  are  to  have  Alan  Courtney  and  his 
open-phone  forum  which  continues  to 
draw  hundreds  of  listeners  who  forsake 
a  "night  on  the  town."  or  their  sleep,  to 
talk  with  Mr.  Courtney,  or  one  of  his 
many  interesting  guests. 

Mr.  Courtney  is  a  sincere,  dedicated 
man.  He  organized  a  foundation  called 
•Americans  in  Distress*'— Am— wh J ch 
helps  raise  money  In  order  to  assist  those 
unfortunates  who  may  have  been  hit 
with  a  catastrophe. 

Alan  Courtney  loves  America.  His  views 
that  follow  come  from  the  heart  and  I 
am  sure  once  you  read  them  you  will 
agree. 

I  am  sure  that  he  would  also  like  to 
hear  your  views  on  the  subject  and  you 
may  direct  such  views  to  Mr.  Alan 
Courtney,  radio  staUon  WIOD.  Miami. 
Fla. 

His  comments,  which  I  feel  you  should 
read,  are  as  follows: 

Comments  bt  Alan  CotTSTNrr 
For  some  y»Ars  now  we  have  been  exposed 
to  ft  variety  of  booka.  articles,  and  lectures 
about  -The  Troubled  America"  .  .  .  "Tlie 
SUent  SUJorlty  ,  .  .  "The  Silenced  Major- 
ity" .  .  .  "The  Revolutionary  Minority"  and 
the  Image  of  a  nation  determined  to  destroy 
Itself  through  frustration,  confusion,  dis- 
content, and  a  people  no  longer  sure  ot  Its 
destiny. 

Now  that  everyone  old  enough  to  under- 
stand the  world  around  him  agrees  that  we 
are  going  through  a  serious  stage  of  domestic 
unhappinesB  and  uneasy  stages  of  what 
might  be  described  as  domestic  guemua 
warfare,  the  Issue  is  no  longer  the  repetition 
of  what  aUs  us.  The  Issue  Is  what  must  be 
done  to  help  correct  It,  without  resorting  to 
a  cure  worse  than  the  disease !  I 

What  I  am  going  to  say  I  reel  will  alienate 
some  of  our  friends  and  Inflame  our  critics 
all  the  more. 

Certain  historical  causes.  I  believe  must 
be  conceded,  If  we  are  going  to  redirect  the 
course  of  our  great  BepubUc  to  a  safe  and 
sound  road  ahead. 

The  creation  of  a  revolution  within  a 
highly  clvlUaed  and  democratized  country 
takes  time,  effort,  persistence,  and  decep- 
tion. It  takes  organization.  Hnance,  and 
know  how.  it  takes  unprincipled  devotion 
to  achieve  a  goal,  and  It  requires  that  the 
ninety-five  percent  be  constantly  luUed  or 
disu«eted  Into  believing  they  must  accom- 
modate thetr  own  executioners  lest  they 
destroy  theU-  own  freedom  and  their  own 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  strange  combination  of  Individuals 
and  organizations  who  have  been  dedicated 
to  altering  the  United  States  Into  some  kind 
of  paternalistic  form  of  Socialism  caUed 
Liberalism,  wherein  nobody  goes  hungry,  no- 
body Is  deprived,  nobody  Is  unhappy,  and 
Jusuce  reigns  supreme,  has  long  been  the 
basic  motivation  and  drive  that  meet  of 
us  my  age  are  personally  familiar  with. 

Since  most  Americans  were,  until  the  mld- 
thlrtles.  by  tradition,  education,  and  choice, 
traditional  'JelTersonlan  Liberals",  it  never 
dawned  on  these  sincerely  motivated  people 
that  their  cause  was  being  slowly  undermined 
and  corrupted  by  a  minority  of  highly  ed- 
ucaUoned  revoluuonaries  in  dignified  spec- 
tacles .  .  .  while  most  Americana  have  al- 
ways been  alert  to  the  obvious  dangers  of 
violent  crime  and  overt  demagoguery.  most 
Americans  have  been  extremely  naive  In  the 
area  of  modern  day  politics  and  Interna- 
tional geo- political  warfare. 

It  Is  natural  and  understandable  that  an- 
archy, permissiveness  and  amoral  or  Immoral 
behavior,  and  thought,  is  more  easily  tol- 
erated by  the  liberal,  than  the  conservative. 
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RevoluUon  to  the  doctrinaire  Uberal  Is 
something  he  dreams  of  and  works  for.  even 
If  his  or  her  effort  Is  not  always  known  or 
obvious  to  others.  The  liberals  backed  every 
revolution  of  the  left  for  the  last  forty  years 
when  FDR  recognized  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
the  ritualistic  liberal,  revolution  to  the  left 
was  for  the  uplift  of  mankind — a  revolu- 
tion to  the  right  was  turning  back  the  clock 
to  despotism. 

It  took  decades  for  many  of  the  liberal 
leaders  to  admit  they  were  dangerously 
wrong.  They  still  refuse  to  concede  the  Com- 
munist brand  of  tyranny  for  what  It  is.  But 
they  will  spring  to  the  forefront  like  Pav- 
lov's dogs  upon  the  slightest  emergence  of 
what  they  immedately  condemn  as  "Pasclam- 
or  "Naelam". 

Over  the  last  forty  years  our  schools  and 
colleges  have  mlseducated  and  misled  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  believe  In  distorted 
versions  of  history,  white  assuming  the  very 
fashionable  technique  of  debunking  our 
heritage,  our  heros,  and  our  patriotism. 

Permissiveness  and  progressive  education 
became  the  big  crusade. 

Every  domestic  failing  and  domestic  evil 
was  blown  up  into  a  manunoth  monster  of 
hysterical  proportions  to  the  point  where  the 
only  way  to  save  the  Nation  was  to  destroy 
It  flist  and  then  rebuild  it  somehow  from 
the  ashes. 

The  moderate  evolutionary  liberal  who 
dings  to  much  of  his  fablanleed  Indoctrina- 
tion, now  is  trying  to  bring  us  together  and 
deplores  the  polarization,  as  he  calls  It.  of 
those  like  the  late  Senator  McCarthy.  Gen- 
eral Douglas  MacArthur,  the  late  Senator 
Bob  Taft.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Unamerlcan  Activities,  the  "Police 
Brutality",  they  are  so  fond  of  referring  to 
the  dangerous  "Military -Indus  trial  Com- 
plex", the  National  Guard,  and  any  strict 
construction  of  the  Constitution,  law  and 
Justice. 

The  signs  along  the  road  gotng  back  over 
the  years  to  thoee  who  know  full  well  the 
Irreputable  lessons  of  hUtory  were: 

The  growing  centrallMtlon  and  bureau- 
craUc  power  of  agencies  from  Washington 
as  well  as  in  some  of  the  States,  that  as- 
sumed they  were  carrying  out  a  mandate  to 
compel  everybody  to  be  "good"  and  "free"  .  .  . 
The  art  of  compulsive  order  originated 
and  grew  Into  a  Frankenstein  under  the 
liberals,  supported  by  frightened  conserva- 
tives who  were  afraid  to  challenge  the  fal- 
lacies and  follies  of  their  liberal  friends  and 
brothers. 

The  liberals  adopted  a  paradox  of  schlBo- 
phrenlc  values.  On  one  hand  they  claimed 
they  believed  everybody  must  be  equal 
everybody  has  a  right  to  preach  the  over- 
throw of  our  Government,  and  our  society, 
as  well.  Everybody  was  guaranteed  a  right  to' 
an  Income  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  and 
everybody  has  a  right  to  do  anything  he 
damn  pleases. 

This  was  steadily  moved  Into  the  powerful 
force  called   "Civil  Disobedience"  .  . 

The  ffrst  modem  demagogue  who  exploited 
and  capitalized  upon  this  alien  doctrine  was 
the  late  Martin  Luther  Sing. 

What  started  out  as  a  rather  Innocuous 
testing  of  the  "Back  of  the  Bus"  business, 
only  was  the  starting  point  to  build  a  follow- 
ing to  further  emphasize  and  Inflame  -The 
Revolution '  as  the  media  so  proudly  hailed 
it  night  and  day.  TV  could  perhaps  be  con- 
demned as  the  worst  of  all  culprits  in  their 
dally  presentation  of  something  they  called 
'The  Revolution  at  Home"  .  .  .  every  mis- 
fit and  anarchist  and  Communist  and  con 
man  was  brought  before  the  cameras  day 
after  day  lecturing,  posturing  and  promoting 
the  case  of  revolution  against  the  "Establish- 
ment". Here  again  is  an  alien  slogan.  Just 
as  "Ghetto"  was  deliberately  built  In  the 
minds  of  millions  of  naive  people  to  be  an 
authentic  meaning  for  neigh borh(xxls  where 
economic  conditions  of  most,  were  less  than 
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other  neighborhoods,  where  white  poor  people 
dwelled.  The  "Ghetto"  was  then  made  the 
symbol  of  oppression. 

Strikes  to  get  more  for  doing  less,  became 
an  accepted  fact. 

Criminals  were  described  more  and  moie 
as  sick  people  of  underprivileged  who  had  to 
turn  to  crime  to  survive. 

Courts  aUrtwl  to  play  Ood  and  Solomon 
with  our  laws. 

Defense  attorneys  started  to  become  part 
of  the  criminal  community  in  search  ot 
techniques  on  "How  to  beat  the  rap."  rather 
than  how  to  secure  Justice! 

The  barriers  of  eetabUshed  norms  were 
broken  down  by  those  who  started  to  depart 
from  rules  and  codes  that  were  long  accepted 
by  almost  every  responsible  American. 

We  are  today  finally  aroused  as  never 
before. 
It  has  taken  a  long  time. 
The  bombings  and  violence  and  terroristic 
tactics  of  kidnapping  and  assassination  le  « 
typical  pattern  of  red  revolutionary  tech- 
niques that  the  gullible  suil  pretend  does  not 
apply. 

Those  who  claim  that  It  must  get  far  worse 
before  It  gets  much  better  are  aaymg  in  a 
sense  that  for  decades  so  many  Americans 
"went  along  to  get  along",  the  neceadty 
now  of  even  changing  some  of  their  own 
wrong  Ideas  and  behavior  comes  upon  them 
with  a  rather  unpleasant  threat  to  their  toog 
held  liberal  abstractions  of  Utopian  solu- 
tions. 

This  Is  why,  for  example,  Splro  Agnew  1« 
pictured  by  the  unrepentent  liberals  as  the 
one  who  is  keeping  us  apart)  What  a  farce! 
Every  normal  adult  liberal  with  the  slight. 
est  d^ree  of  intellectual  integrity  know 
full  well  the  causes  of  our  present  plight 
of  domestic  unhapplne&s  (using  this  word 
In  broad  terms).  He  knows,  but  won't  con- 
cede his  own  past  record  of  extremism  which 
be  rationalized  as  middle  of  the  road  or 
moderation. 

The  United  States  must  survive  ...  It  will 
.  .  .  despite  those  who  helped  carry  the  dis- 
ease they  now  are  attributing  to  othws. 


DILEMMA  FOR  PEEDLOTS 


HON.  KEITH  G.  SEBELIUS 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  December  21.  1970 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  that  every  American  citizen  is  aware 
of  the  urgent  ana  well  publicized  need 
for  our  NatloQ  to  clean  up  and  protect 
our  environment. 

Pollution  is  everyone's  problem.  The 
task  of  cleaning  up  our  environment 
calls  for  a  total  mobilization  by  all  of  us. 
It  cannot  be  a  matter  of  simply  sitting 
back  and  blaming  someone  else  or  any 
particular  industry.  The  task  Is  ours 
together. 

Cnless  each  individual  citizen  accepts 
the  responslbUity  for  a  pollution-free 
America,  all  of  the  local,  county.  State, 
and  Federal  plans  put  together  will  not 
result  in  "America  the  Beautiful"  or 
"America  the  Safe." 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  editorial  written  by 
Mr.  Fred  Brooks,  editor  of  the  Garden 
City  Telegram  in  Garden  City,  Kans.. 
most  accurately  describes  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  Mr.  Brooks  points  out 
the  fact  that  the  Kansas  feedlot  Industry 
is  now  going  through  a  most  uncertain 
period  as  a  result  of  possible  feedlot  en- 
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forcement  regulations  on  both  the  State 
and  Federal  levels.  I  commend  this  edi- 
torial to  all  of  my  coUeagues  who,  1  am 
nire  are  Interested  in  protecting  our  en- 
vironment with  realUtie  and  workable 
standards: 

Dn.SMUA  ro«  Fkedlots 

Kansas  has  lost  four  feedlots  and  a  cement 
plant  because  of  federal  and  state  antl- 
boUutlon  regulations.  The  loss  to  the  state's 
economy  Is  esUmated  at  MO  mUUon. 

Now  It  Is  losing  another  feedlot.  one  which 
a  providing  a  $S  million  annual  market  for 
lay,  sllsge  and  feed  grains  In  addition  to  Its 
•errlce  to  beet  producers. 

The  Crofoot  Feedlot  at  Strong  City  has 
announced  It  cannot  continue  to  operate 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  future  federal 
regulations. 

The  owner  of  the  feedyard  la  wUllng  and 
ready  to  spend  S250.000  to  build  waste  treat- 
ment taclUUes  to  comply  with  state  stand- 
trds.  But  he  has  no  assurance  that  this  ex- 
penditure would  qualify  for  secondary  treat- 
ment standards  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment plans  to  Impose  in  1975. 

Farmers  and  livestock  men  are  concerned 
about  the  future  of  agriculture  in  the  state. 
And  the  state's  environmentalist  shares  that 
concern.  Melville  Gray,  chief  of  state  eco- 
logical operations.  Is  paid  to  protect  the  en- 
vironment. But  he  sees  the  possibility  that 
federal  standards  to  come  might  wipe  out 
feedlots  In  Kansas. 

There  Is  no  quarrel  that  reasonable  regula- 
tions are  needed  to  control  pollution  from 
(eedlota  And  the  feedlots  are  complying  with 
state  regulations  requiring  holding  ponds — 
ot  they  are  shutting  down. 

But  feedlot  owners  are  not  golixg  to  pa; 
huge  Btmis  for  pollution  controls  when  they 
don't  know  what  the  federal  standards  wul 
be  five  years  from  now. 

Two  years  ago  the  average  person  didn't 
know  what  the  word  ecology  meant.  Now 
csnottoos  are  running  and  unreasonable  and 
sometimes  vague  regulations  are  the  result. 

We  need  to  clean  up  the  environment.  But 
unrealistic  standards  wlU  do  more  harm  than 
good. 


THE  GREAT  RETREAT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Men,  upon  too  many  occasions  do  not 
give  their  understanding  fair  play;  but  yield- 
ing to  some  untoward  bias,  they  entangle 
themselves  in  words  and  confound  them- 
selves in  subtleties. 

How  far  have  we  wandered  from  the 
only  sound  national  policy  In  matters 
relating  to  the  security  of  the  Nation; 
Peace  through  strength,  or.  when 
strength  falls  to  deter  aggression,  peace 
through  swift  victory. 

The  article  follows: 

ThX    0«EAT    RETaEAT 

Suppose  we  ask:  What,  tn  the  widest  sense. 
Is  the  current  strategic  posture  of  the  United 
States?  Once  we  open  our  eyes,  we  can  have 
little  doubt  of  the  answer:  withdrawal,  re- 
treat, on  every  from,  '.n  every  field.  Not 
merely  defense  ("containment").  Retreat. 

Many  of  u&  overlook  the  fact  of  universal 
retreat  because  we  do  not  expand  our  focus 
to  take  in  the  pattern  as  a  whole,  and  be- 
cause within  each  separate  sector  the  with- 
drawal is  covered  by  one  or  another  sort  of 
verbal  camouOage.  In  Southeast  Asia  It  is 
called  not  "retreat"  but  '■Vletnamizatlon." 
The  cutbaclcs.  perhaps  liquidation,  of  the 
SST  18  noi  a  bugout  but  a  responsible  con- 
cern for  the  environment.  Naval  aircraft  gel 
laid  up  as  part  of  the  struggle  against  infla- 
tion. And  so  on. 

What  coimu  Is  the  vector,  the  direction 
of  motion.  No  one  can  dispute  that  we  are 
moving  out  ot  (l.e..  retreating  from)  Viet- 
nam, not  movmg  m  (I.e.,  advancing).  Is  our 
space  program — the  greatest  enterprise  ever 
undertaken  by  our  country— expanding  or 
contracting?  It  wouldn't  take  an  unemployed 
aerospace  scientist,  engineer  or  technician 
more  than  a  tenth  of  a  second  to  answer  that 
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portant  than  going  to  the  planets";  "we 
must  make  recompense  for  our  generations 
of  guUt";  "we  must  liquidate  our  disguised 
Impenalism":  "we  can't  impose  our  intereets 
on  others";  "we  must  give  up  the  arrogance 
of  power";  "we've  got  to  strengthen  the  dol- 
lar"; "foreign  adventures  and  space  projects 
will  bankrupt  us":  "we  can't  save  those  who 
won't  try  to  save  themselvee";  etc.  etc.  How- 
ever convincing  any  one  of  theee  may  be 
made  to  seem  when  taken  by  Itself,  viewed 
In  their  entirety  they  are  transparent  deriva- 
tions (In  Pareto's  sense!,  rationalisations. 
They  obecure  but  do  not  alter  the  effective 
reality;  the  vector  of  U.S.  withdrawal,  gen- 
eral retraat. 

The  retreat  of  the  U.S.  is  the  more  striking 
becaxise  our  main  rivals  are  not  retreatltig 
but  continuing  to  advance.  However  awk- 
ward their  performnace  In  this  or  that  fleld, 
the  Soviet  Union,  China  and  Japan,  are 
thrusting  upward  and  outward  all  along  the 
line.  They  are  not  cutting  down,  pulling 
back,  putting  in  mothballs. 

Of  all  ctirrently  faddish  beliefs,  perhaps 
the  moet  llluaory  is  the  revived  Isolationist 
dream  that  the  U.S.  can  cut  its  "Involve- 
ment" with  the  r«st  of  the  world  and  attain 
happiness,  well-being  and  love  by  conoen- 
tratlng  efforts  and  wealth  on  the  domestic 
problems  of  poverty,  Ignorance,  crime,  urban 
decay  etc.  The  truth  is.  rather,  the  opposite.' 
The  great  retreat  marks  a  decline  in  the 
nation's  energy  that  makes  us  less  likely  to 
get  anywhere  with  these  domestic  problems — 
as  is  manifestly  the  case.  But  apart  from 
that  somber  truth,  it  Is  absurd  to  suppose 
that  Just  because  we  should  stop  "interfer- 
ing" with  others,  they  would  stop  interfer- 
ing with  us.  Does  anyone  really  believe  that 
If  we  pulled  our  Sixth  flleet  out  of  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Kemltn  would  pull  out 
Its  Mediterranean  fleet? 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  by  Mr.  James  Bumham  entitled 
"The  Great  Retreat "  spells  out  the  cur- 
rent thrust  of  our  foreign  policy  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  There  is  very  little  that 
can  be  added  to  Mr.  Bumham's  assess- 
ment Any  observer  with  a  mind  not 
clouded  by  liberal  mysticism  which  re- 


The  Navy  is  scrapping  or  laying  up  shlpa 
by  the  hundreda.  building  them  by  twos  and 
threes.  Wlien  a  handful  of  hot-headed  sol- 
diers m  a  desert  seml-natton  order  us  out 
ot  a  strategically  situated  air  base  on  whlcb 
we  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions,  we  don't 
even  argue,  we  run  away,  tall  between  legs. 
Rickety  Lat'n  American  Juntas  grab  the 
mines,  on  wells  and  Installations  that  exist 
solely  because  of  our  expertise,  wort  and 
money.  We  don't  even  thlnl:  of  resistance; 
we   pack   up   and   leave.   Month   by   month, 

r^;y;orwiStirriSorAt1'?rr't4".S     P«P..  considered  this  p..po»l  either  out- 
VtLL  T^nran  MantSt.  we  lave  up  the     '»««>us  or  unserloos.  Why  «7  Once  you  get 

your  mind  out  of  prevailing  5te^f^Dtypes, 
what  Is  so  absurd  about  this  project?  And 
If  you  think  it  absurd  but  are  not  yet  recon- 
ciled to  permanent  retreat,  how  about  com- 


Xr    HOT    UBTA.    WHATT 

In  the  life  of  all  nations  there  are  suc- 
oeaalve  up  and  down  cycles  for  the  various 
sectors  and  for  the  whole,  untU  the  last  dip 
begins.  If  we  have  not  yet  reached  that  end 
phase,  there  will  have  to  be  some  sort  of 
reversal  soon.  In  at  least  one  or  two  sectors, 
if  not  the  whole.  A  month  ago  in  NR  (Nov. 
17)  Charlee  Benson  proposed  a  dramatic  and 
sweeping  method  for  reversal  in  a  decisive 
sector;  the  seizure  of  Libya,  l^e  response 
Indicates     (not     unexpectedly)     that     most 


_  Latin  American  Marxist,  we  give  up  the 
critical  station  built  on  a  remote  island  over 
which  he  claims  jurisdiction,  and  prepare  to 
get  out  of  the  great  astronomical  complex 
our  brains  and  wealth  have  been  construct- 
ing high  in  the  local  mountains  for  the  en- 
lightenment of  all  men 

SSAINS  IKTO   BCVEmSE 

Covering  oiur  negativism  by  demagogic 
ecology  claptrap,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  sur- 
rendering our  historical  predominance  In 
air  tran^wrt.  We  watch  passively  as  the  So- 
viet Union  first  matches  and  then  surpasses 
our  strategic  weapons  power.  We  sail  idly  la 


ing  up  with  something  better? 


ARCHBISHOP  AMBROSE  SENYSHYN 
ON  CHRISTIANTTY  IN  SOVIET 
UKRAINE 


tarda  strength  as  being  a  danger  for  the     circles  as.  in^^one  water  ^ter  ^^°^^*^-^^^ 
one  who  possesses  it  and  surrender  as     ~  "  — •—  *"  -*'■"'-"'"  «'"■ 

being  in  the  national  Interest  under- 
Btands  that  the  picture  outlined  by  the 
author  is  quite  realLstic. 

The  most  engrossing  portion  of  the  ar- 
ticle is  the  section  on  the  language  of  re- 
treat. Cliches  such  as  "we  cannot  be  a 
global  policeman"  and  "our  deepest  chal- 
lenge must  be  to  evoke  the  creativity  of 
a  pluralistic  world"  substitute  for  ra- 
tional thought  not  only  among  the  gen- 
eral public  but,  most  unfortunately,  in 
the  upper  policy  echelons.  These  little 
phrases  that  cover  up  big  losses  are  a 
vivid  and  frightening  manifestation  of 
a  mental  condition  noted  by  Alexander 
Hamilton  when  he  said : 


Soviet  warcrafi  enter  to  challenge  our  aging 
ships.  We  hardly  notice  as  the  cadres  of  our 
incomparable  aerospace  industry — source 
and  foundation  of  oui  scientific- technologi- 
cal primacy— dissolve  into  Idleness,  The 
■brain  drain "  that  for  two  decades  drew  to 
us  tens  ol  thousands  of  the  most  talented 
and  vlgoroue  scientists,  engineers  and  tech- 
nicians from  aU  the  rest  of  the  world.  Is 
reversing. 

It  Is  difficult  to  name  a  major  sector  of 
national  activity— geographic,  military,  dip- 
lomatic, economic,  social,  sclentlflc.  tech- 
nical— on  which  we  are  holding,  not  to  speak 
of  advancing;  the  great  retreat  Is  almost 
universal.  There  Is  no  lack  of  explanation: 
"We  can't  be  global  poUceman";  "we  m\ist 
rearrange  our  priorities";  "we  have  to  stop 
polluting":   "curing  our  cities  Is  more  im- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  iixiNols 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Spealter,  re- 
cently Archbishop  Ambrose  Senyshyn  de- 
livered the  first  lecture  of  the  newly  es- 
tablished Ukrainian  Catholic  Studies 
Poundati6n  o(  St.  Josaphatls  Seminary. 
The  subject  of  his  lecture  was  "Chris- 
tianity in  Soviet  Ukraine."  The  essence  of 
the  lecture  is  vrell  described  in  the  col- 
umn of  William  Willoughby  of  the  Eve- 
ning Star.  In  his  December  19  account, 
Mr.  Willoughby  well  states  that  It  Is  a 
"Message  to  Americans — It's  No  Time  for 
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Fld<Ulii«."  His  reaction  to  this  first  lec- 
ture la  worth  reading. 
The  lecture  follows: 
MissAcE  TO  AMiMcAMs— It's   No   Tmi  roa 

PIDOUKG 

(By  WlUlam  WiUoughby) 
•Tbe  Fiddler  on  the  Roof  probably  u 
tbe  moei  deUgbtlul  musical  to  come  out 
aside  from  "My  Pair  I^dy."  For  tboee  who 
olda't  see  It  during  Ite  two  aiu  In  and  out  of 
Waahlngtoa.  It's  the  story  of  a  Jewish  famUy 
In  Buasla.  lust  prior  to  the  BoUherUt  Hevo- 
lutlon.  Things  were  tough.  Real  tough 

But  Teyya.  the  head  of  the  little  family 
in  Anatevka.  bad  two  things  going  for  blm 
through  It  all— an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  Ood  and  a  good  sense  of  humor.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Bible,  however  was  a 
classic  chapter  and  verse  aiampie  of  mala- 
proplam.  "^^i- 

Tevya  talked  with  Ood  the  way  God  must 
like  to  be  talked  with.  Uan  to  man  One 
time  when  things  were  going  real  bad  for 
Anatevka.  old  Tevya  got  jun  a  Utile  out  of 
xetUe  with  God. 

"Ood."  he  said,  "Im  glad  you've  made  us 
the  chosen  people,  but  please,  couldn't  you 
choose  someone  else  some  of  the  Ume? " 

Tevya'8  prayers  have  been  answered— but 
not  by  Ood.  Any  person  whoa  religious 
enough  to  be  honest  In  Russia  seems  to  be 
saying  the  same  thing.  The  show  of  reUglous 
freedom  in  the  Soviet  Onion  lan't  at  all  what 
It  appears  to  be  m  print. 

Last  month,  2.000  Jews  gathered  at  Wsah- 
ington  Cathedral  to  protest  atrocities  and 
pressures  against  3.S  million  of  their  religious 
and  ethnic  kindred  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
Ostensibly.  the>  were  protesting  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Leningrad  trial  now  going  on 
m  which  several  Jews  are  among  thoae  ac- 
cused of  attempting  to  hijack  an  airplane 
Jews  the  world  over  see  this  as  an  example  of 
antl-semiusm  rearing  one  of  Its  many  h-ads 

^..^.,"  """  "  ""  P'»^"  <>'  ">=  -"WB  are; 
Christians  likewise  are  feeling  the  pressures 
•gainst  them  CommunUm  hasn't  found  hav- 
ing Ood  as  a  house  guest  too  convenient  Es- 
pecially, since  Ood  had  been  In  the  house  a 
long  time  before  communism  took  It  over 
Growing  concern  for  religious  condltlona  In 
the  Soviet  federation  of  republics  and  un- 
willing sateiutas  la  being  shown  by  Baptists 
who,  by  Russian  standards,  are  a  slgniacant 
Protestant  element  In  the  country. 

An  integral  part  or  Christianity  la  the 
Great  Commission  of  Christ  to  teach  and 
preach  the  Gospel.  Such  activity  u  called 
prciselytuing  over  there,  and  what  chris- 
tians ought  to  be  doing  as  an  outgrowth  of 
their  faith  can  bring  them  prison  terms 

Some  of  the  biggest  suOerers  since  the  rev- 
olution have  been  the  Byiantlne-Dkralnlan 
Catholic  and  the  tikralnlan  Autocephalous 
Orthodox  Church  in  the  Ukraine.  Church 
leaders  are  complaining,  but  seem  to  get  no- 
where About  the  best  they  can  hope  for 
18  to  keep  their  plight  before  the  pubUc.  And 
maybe  get  Ood's  ear 

The  other  day  here  In  Washington  a  slg- 
niacant step  was  taken  by  the  tTkralnliui 
Catholic  Church  when  It  dedicated  the 
Ukrainian  CathoUc  Studies  Foundation  at 
St.  Josaphat's  Seminary  near  Catholic  Uni- 
versity. 

In  the  Inaugural  speech,  Archblahop  Am- 
brose Benyshyn.  who  heads  the  500,000  mem- 
bers in  the  United  states,  made  ai  chaises  of 
genocide  and  other  orlmea  parpevatad 
•gainst  his  church  and  other  branobw  of 
Christianity  In  the  Ukraine. 

He  said  all  this  u  happening  notwlthsUnd- 
fi^™°""°"°°*'  guarantees  or  reugloua 
The  Communists,  he  said,  are  bambooallng 
1  ;.^".V1'"  r"'"  "y  <UspI"ylng  to  forelgneS 
a  few  show  churches.  As  long  as  these  re- 
main open  they  can  oorar  up  a  deep-smtad 
intoieranca  of  rrtigion  white  appeartngto  be 
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Among  the  charges  Senyahyn  made  Is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  caused  to  be  killed  or  to  die 
in  pnaon  many  thousands  of  bishops,  prleata 
aons,  vergers,  professora  of  thocOo^  and 
£^S""",^  faithful.  They  also  destroyed  or 
confiscated  historical  churches,  monaKertes 
•Mnlnarl«i,  schools,  icons.  ohaUce.  anT^h"; 
churoh  property.  "vuor 

■,™''iL£'"^"""°  oemeterles  and  monuments 
were  destroyed  and  the  stone  was  converted 

«,S,   =f    '^^  '""'  «""°«o"  in  deterring  rell- 

SL  L?h  ^°'°'°'""«  I»rty.  Which  is  sup- 
plied with  various  propagandist  means  at 
-.TtT'l'  '^™-  ™"  «otrastsX^u- 

H.^°°fTfl  ""'  '*«°  •"«  '"to  churches  to 
cUST^pt  service,  and  to  attack  priest.  wTd  th^ 
fWUiful.  Terroristic  measurw  have  been  useS 

^J^^,""^".  "**  ""  population  has  been 
organlMd  for  antl-reUgloua  demonstrations 
under  dures.  of  arrest  If  they  did  not  partici- 
pate. From  bishops  on  down,  charges  of  col- 
laboration with  the  Naas  have  been  leveled 
by  the  Oommunlsts. 

Senyahyn  said  the  Soviet  Union  closed  aU 
his  church's  schools  and  denied  the  religious 
prMs  the  right  to  publish,  closing  all  pub- 
lishing facilities.  "^ 
.  ,^S1?  °'°"  subtle  actions  have  taken  their 
toll.  The  children  of  the  clergy,  for  Instance 
are  denied  their  right  to  get  an  education 
and  denied  entitlement  to  work  for  normal 
wages  unless  they  severed  all  connection 
with  their  parents. 

By  declaring  the  clergy  and  other  func- 
tionaries of  the  churches  "non-working  ele- 
menu. "  they  were  denied  certain  civil  rights 
•vauable  to  other  members  of  Soviet  society 
Athelsto  have  been  dressed  In  priests'  vest- 
ments, who,  with  croM  in  hand,  held  wild 
maaqueradea  in  the  streets  and  ridiculed 
Ood,  faith,  the  church  and  the  priesthood  so 
as  to  cUscredlt  the  dignity  of  belief  In  Ood. 
But  Senyshyn  knows  something  the  Com- 
munlsta  dont.  Tevya  knew  It.  too.  In  the 
Jewlrii  understanding  of  things. 

"The  fathers  of  the  church  have  always 
taught  us  that  the  blood  of  the  martyra  1. 
the  seed  of  the  church,"  Senyshyn  said:  "The 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  has  not  ceased 
shedding  her  blood,  and  because  or  this 
alone,  coupled  with  an  ardent  faith  la  Ood's 
divine  providence,  we  can  expect  a  glorious 
future  for  the  OathoUc  Church,  not  only  In 
i  f.^yV^''  ""'  '"  '""y  country  where 
faithful  Ukrainian  CathoUcs  have  made  their 
home. 

And  Senyshyn  had  an  unspoken  but  clearly 

implicit    message    to    all    Americans-    Take 

stock   of   the   true   freedoms  we  have   and 

never  sell  them  short. 

This  la  no  time  to  be  fiddling  on  the  roof. 
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1  have  since  discovered  that  Atlantic 
Monthly  subsequenUy  contacted  rv 
Arthur  Maass  of  Harvard  University  u> 
solicit  his  comments  on  the  article 

Dr.  Maass  lias  been  on  the  faculty  at 
Harvard  since  1949  and  has  an  esta" 
lished  reputation  as  one  of  the  Nation « 
outstanding  academicians  to  the  field  of 
natural  resource  analysis.  organizaUon 
and  administration.  He  was  the  authS 
of  Muddy  Waters,  the  Corps  of  Engln^ 
and  the  NaUon's  Rivers,  in  1951-1 
sharp  criticism  of  the  water  resource  de- 
velopment program  in  this  country  at 
that  time.  He  has  remained  a  critical 
observer  of  the  program  ind  Its  admini- 
stration to  this  day.  ApfJarently  the  At- 
lantic editors  were  confident  he  would 
applaud  the  Drew  attack. 

Dr.  Maass  did  indeed  write  a  response 
to  the  Drew  arUcle.  His  paper  was  for- 
warded to  the  editor  who  apparenUy 
decided  that  the  comments  received 
were  not  those  that  they  had  expected 
A  shortened  version  of  the  Maass  articlf 
was  sent  to  Dr.  Maass  for  his  approval 
I  would  gather  that  it  was  with  soine 
misgivings  that  Dr.  Maass  agreed  to  the 
abridged  version.  A  number  of  months 
passed  and  without  publication  of  the 
Maass  paper. 

A  recent  inquiry  to  AUanUc  Magaitae 
determined    that   because  of   the  long 

ifi  °l  """*  **"<=«  publlcatlon-for 
which  they  were  responsible— they  did 
not  plan  to  publish  the  Maass  comments 
at  least  in  the  foreseeable  future 

While  I  am  in  no  position  to  know 
the  full  detaUs  of  this  matter  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  the  public  has  re- 
ceived fair  treatment.  What  Dr  Maass 
was  doing  was  in  the  best  interest  of  pre- 
sentmg  an  objective  and  constructive 
Picture  of  Important  matters  before  in- 
terested parties  in  this  country 

In  the  Interest  of  fairness  to  the  read- 
ers of  Atlantic  Magazine,  and  also  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  I  am  Including  the 
full  text  of  Dr.  Maass'  article,  denied 
publication  In  AUantic  for  unexplained 
reasons,  in  the  CowoaissiOMAt  Record: 

THI  UNPUBLISHln   ColdHINTS   OP  DR.  ASTHlI. 


AN   UNPDBUSHED  ARTICVE  GIVES 
PERSPECTIVE    ON    ARMY    ENQI- 

pi  J*-^*ffT,fj 


HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  okzjiboma 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESKNTATIVEg 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 
Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
^^J  ?'  ^^  ^^^'  ^^  AtlanUc  Magazine 
published  an  article  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Drew  enuUed  "Dam  Outrage— The 
Story  of  the  Army  EnglneeM."  The  ar- 
ticle was  highly  critical  of  the  work  of 
the  Corps  of  Engineers— an  organization 
Often  under  attack  today. 


sir:  Your  historical  note  relating  Miss 
IJew'B  Aprtl  article  on  the  Array  Englneera  to 
the  Atlantic'a  las-ue  of  lOO  Aprila  ago  wu 
certainly  in  order,  for  the  piece  1b  little  more 
than  early  American  muckraking.  Her  argu- 
ments and  facts  are  selected  to  support  ■ 
pre-concelved  conclusion  which  la  designed 
to  appeal  to  the  readera  moral  Indignation. 
Joumallau  have  come  far  since  then  In  their 
capacity  to  aoalyze  and  report  on  complei 
iseuet  such  aa  Uiom  that  Mls«  Drew  pntendi 
to  treat.  It  Is  a  pity  to  see  the  Atlantic  do 
so  much  less.  Tour  readers,  if  the  large  num- 
ber of  them  whom  I  know  are  a  cross  section 
wtU  buy  a  magazine  with  careful,  sophis- 
ticated, even  scholarly  aoalyslB,  prorldlna  it 
is  wen  written. 

Miss  Drews  piece  uses  history  poorly  in 
a  second  sense.  She  condemns  todays  Corpa 
for  what  the  Corps  did  In  the  recent  past; 
and  she  has  scarcely  Investigated  what  It  Is 
doing  today. 

First  some  examples  of  her  biased  selecUon 
and  use  of  arguments  and  facts.  Somehow 
one  is  expected  to  believe  with  Misa  Drew 
that  the  Andlngs  of  engtceerv  retained  by 
opponents  of  a  Corps  project  are  more  reli- 
able and  technically  more  competent  than 
those  of  the  Corps.  Somehow  one  Is  expected 
to  belleTe  that  experts  who  change  their 
minds  over  time  from  approval  of  a  project 
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to  disapproval  arc  wise  and  courageous  (e.g. 
tbe  D.S.  flsh  experts  *ho  in  1963  reported 
that  fishery  benefit  s  01  reservoirs  in  the 
OfclawahB  River  section  of  the  Cross  Florida 
barge  canal  should  exceed  losses  to  flsh  and 
wUdllfe.  but  who  In  1970  raise  quesUons 
sbout  their  earlier  profeeslonal  views) 
wheresfi  those  who  change  from  opposition  to 
approval  have  low  motivaUons— they  simply 
"dust  off  old  projects." 

Somehow  one  U  expected  to  believe  that 
elected  r*presentatlves  who  support  Corps 
projects  are  "self-serving  politicians."  where- 
as those  who  oppose  them  are  noble  states- 
men. I  daresay  that  Senators  Mondale  and 
Nelson  wbo  receive  an  accolade  for  their  op- 
position to  the  St.  Croix  River  project,  which 
they  no  doubt  deserve,  would  cringe  at  being 
called  "self-serving  politicians"  each  time 
they  support  a  Corps  project  In  Minnesota 
and   Wisconsin,   which   they   frequently   do. 

Somehow  one  Is  expected  to  believe  that 
local  Interesu  that  oppose  Corps  projects  are 
right  and  good,  whereas  those  that  promote 
them  are  wrong  and  probably  bad.  and  that 
although  the  Corps  should  ue  responsive  al- 
wsys  to  the  former  and  never  to  the  latter, 
the  opposite  Is  the  case,  quel  damage. 

How  respon&lve  should  the  Engineers  be  to 
local  Interests,  or  to  "people  power"  as  It  is 
■ometlmes  called  today?  In  the  past  the 
Corps  has  been  criticized  for  being  too  re- 
sponsive to  them.  Including  on  occasion  too 
responsive  to  interests  that  have  opposed 
their  projects  (e.g.  tboee  who  opposed  a  high 
dam  on  the  lower  Cumberland  River  In  Ken- 
tucky). Is  Miss  Drew  saying  that  the  Engi- 
neers should  be  more  responsive  or  lees  re- 
sponsive? What  criterion  does  she  use  to  dis- 
tinguish right  from  wrong,  good  from  bad, 
statesmen  from  self-serving  poUtlclaos,  re- 
liable and  competent  from  unreliable  and  in- 
competent experts,  proper  from  Improper  re- 
sponsiveness to  local  Interests? 

The  only  clear  criterion  In  her  article  18 
whether  the  result  oondemns  or  supports 
the  Army  Engineers.  Under  the  surface  there 
seems  to  be  another  criterion,  whether  the 
result  supports  "environmental  quality", 
today's  "Idea",  as  against  economic  develop- 
ment. But  this  concept  remains  so  thorough- 
ly undeveloped,  unanalyxed,  and  Incboate  in 
her  writing  that  the  article  does  not  rise 
above  a  muckraking  attack  on  the  Army. 
What  is  environmental  quality?  What  factors 
contribute  to  It?  How  do  we  evaluate  and 
oompare  the  nsted  for  a  reservoir  to  supply 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  to  that  for 
jffeeervlng  a  vrlld  area  In  the  reservoir  site? 
What  about  the  growing  influence  of  the  new 
environmental  coalition  and  the  response  of 
the  several  executive  bureaus  and  Congres- 
sional commlttaes  to  It?  The  Army  Engi- 
neers, as  will  be  seen  m  the  following  para- 
graphs,  are  concerned  with  these  questions 
today;  Miss  Drew  largely  Ignores  them,  for 
she  is  preoccupied  with  thrashing  the  Engi- 
neers. She  condemns  Corps  projects  that  fall 
to  give  special  attention  to  environmental 
quality;  but  she  condemns  also  those  that  do 
give  such  attention,  because  in  the  latter 
case  the  Corps,  as  she  sees  u.  Is  simply  find- 
ing "new  purposes,  or  rationales"  for  Its 
projects. 

To  discover  what  are  the  Corps"  concepts 
for  water  resource  development  today  an 
investigator  should  look  at  the  Engineers' 
most  recent  planning  methods,  rather  than 
their  current  construction  program,  for  proj- 
ects that  are  being  built  today  were  planned 
some  years  ago.  But  Miss  Drew,  although  she 
must  have  learned  about  new  planning  pro- 
eedtires  because  they  are  controversial  and 
well  known,  has  chosen  to  Ignore  the  present 
in  these  terms.  Let  me,  then.  Indicate  In 
barest  outline  what  is  Involved. 

Unlike  other  Improvement  programs  such 
OS  highways  for  which  Uttle  economic  anal- 
ysis Is  made,  the  planning  of  water  resource 
developments  Is  In  terms  of  a  somewhat 
rigorous  analysis  of  their  benefits  and  costs. 
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The  criterion  for  measuring  these  benefits 
and  costs  Is  a  limited  one.  however,  namely, 
the  Impacts  of  a  proposed  project  on  national 
Income — the  national  economic  efficiency  cri- 
terion. The  most  interesting  and  contro- 
versial aspects  of  water  resource  planning  to- 
day are  the  efforts  to  broaden  the  criterion 
for  measuring  benefits  so  that  they  will  In- 
clude national  objectives  In  addition  to  efll- 
clency — for  example,  benefits  from  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  the  environment,  or  from 
providing  assistance  to  under-developed 
regions  of  the  country  such  as  Appalachla. 
Of  all  agencies  of  government,  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  I5  the  leader  In  developing  tech- 
niques for  multiple,  as  against  single,  objec- 
tlve  planning  and  in  urging  other  agencies. 
Including  the  cabinet-level  Water  Reaources 
Council  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  to 
adopt  these  techniques.  The  Corps  Is  today 
using  multiple -objective  planning  techniques 
In  a  number  of  Its  surveys,  but  they  are  en- 
countering opposition  from  groups,  both 
within  and  ouu'dde  of  government,  that  are 
opposed  to  the  new  planning. 

The  reasons  why  benefit-cost  analysis  was 
Identified  with  national  Income  alone  when 
the  technique  was  perfected  In  the  late  1930's. 
why  It  has  remained  so  limited  until  now, 
why  the  Army  Engineers  are  today  the  leader 
In  promoting  Innovations,  and  why  certain 
groups  oppose  change — these  ''lake  a  fasci- 
nating and  Intellectually  Interesting  story. 
But  Miss  Drew  gives  us  none  of  It;  and  her 
several  paragraphs  on  benefit-cost  analysis 
are  dominated  by  failure  to  comprehend  the 
difference  between  economic  analysis  of  proj- 
ects and  policies  for  repayment  of  their  costs. 

It  Is  Interesting,  for  example,  that  the 
representatives  of  several  Conservation  or- 
ganizations are  today  opposed  to  multiple- 
objective  benefit-costs  analysis.  At  first  this 
nuy  seem  irrational,  for  under  the  new 
method  the  objectives  of  these  groups,  relat- 
ing to  quality  of  the  environment,  would 
be  evaluated  for  the  first  Ume  In  the  all- 
important  benefit  analysis.  On  closer  exami- 
nation one  finds  that  Conservation  groups 
have  been  able  to  establish  alternate  means 
for  accommodating  their  interests — namely, 
the  requirement  that  water  resource  devel- 
opment plans  be  reviewed  by  certain  gov- 
ernment bureaus — the  Pish  and  Wildlife  and 
National  Park  Services,  for  example — that 
represent  their  concerns.  No  doubt  the  Con- 
servation groups  adopted  this  alternatlTe 
means  uiltlally  because  their  interesu  ware 
not  recognized  adequately  In  a  single-par- 
pose  (national  income)  benefit-cost  analy- 
sis. Having  perfected  the  alternative  to  the 
point  where  the  review  requlretnent  approx- 
imates a  veto  on  development  in  many  situ- 
ations, they  are  now  loathe  to  give  it  up. 
however,  for  their  interests  are  served  fre- 
quently by  preventing  any  development  at 
all.  These  Conservation  groups  prefer,  in 
other  words,  a  flat  veto  to  a  decision  proc- 
ess in  which  the  benefits  of  their  objectives 
can  be  compared  to  those  of  other  obJectlTSs, 

Why.  one  may  ask.  Is  the  Engineers'  con^ 
structlon  program  of  today  based  on  old 
planning  concepts  that  the  Corps  Is  In  the 
process  of  changing.  The  snswer  Is  related 
in  par .  to  Institutional  arrangements  that 
developed  In  response  to  the  old  methods. 
Not  only  Conservationists,  but  others  whose 
Interests  receive  Insufficient  attention  imder 
the  national  Income  method  that  Is  used 
to  design  and  evaluate  projects  in  the 
first  Instance  have  sought  to  protect  their 
Interests  by  obtaining  a  voice  In  the  process 
by  which  project  plans  are  reviewed.  "Pull 
coordination  with  all  possible  Interests" — 
not  simply  the  most  Important  ones — has 
become  the  standard  for  planning  review.  An 
"Ideal  planning  process"  has  been  devised. 
virith  vorlotis  stages  of  framework,  compre- 
hensive, survey,  and  other  categories  of 
planning,  each  with  several  levels  of  review 
that.  If  It  were  foUowed  In  full,  would  re- 
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quire  over  20  years  from  the  start  of  plan- 
ning to  the  start  of  construction.  The  Ideal 
procedure  Isn't  followed,  of  course,  but  lead 
time  Is  nonetheless  so  long  that  projects 
being  constructed  today  wotild  be  designed 
differently  If  they  were  planned  today.  This 
story,  too.  Is  Interesting  Intellectually. 
Which  Interests  have  sotight  to  prolong  the 
planning  process?  What  roles  have  the 
Army's  public  hearings,  various  Interagency 
committees,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and 
Congressional  committees  played  in  this  de- 
velopment? Miss  Drew  gives  us  none  of  the 
answers.  Her  sutement  that  Corps  projects 
are  not  examined  very  clo^ly  is  the  oi}poslte 
of  the  truth;  they  are  examined  and  reex- 
amined, and  reviewed  and  rerevlewed  Inter- 
minably. And  her  comment  that  old  and  re- 
jected plans  are  frequently  dusted  off  and 
approved  without  further  review  is  far  off 
target. 

I  have  been  a  severe  critic  of  the  Amay 
Engineers  in  the  past,  as  you  may  know, 
(See  Muddy  Watera:  The  Armp  Enffineert 
and  the  Nation's  Rivers,  Harvard  University 
Press.  IB&I) .  and  I  am  critical  today,  as  she 
is,  of  some  of  the  projects  that  are  being 
buUt.  but  I  cannot  support  either  the  char- 
acter and  the  level  of  analysis  or  the  major 
thrust  of  her  article.  There  Is  no  virtue  In 
pursuing  the  style  and  substance  of  100 
Aprils  ago  If  our  knowledge  and  events  have 
made  them  obsolete. 


THE  LESSON  PROM  NTA 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

or  nxiNon 

IN  THE  BODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
port carried  In  newspapers  and  over  the 
airwaves  this  pa3t  weekend  deserves  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  this  body, 
and  indeed  this  entire  Nation. 

In  brief,  U.S.  Surgeon  General  Jesse  L. 
Stelnf  eld  announced  that  sodium  nltrilo- 
tt'lacetate — NTA — one  of  the  chemicals 
urged  as  an  alternative  to  phosphates — 
has  caused  grave  birth  defects  in  ani- 
mals. This  finding,  discovered  In  Gov- 
ernment studies  carried  out  at  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Environmental  Health 
Sciences  in  North  Carolina,  gives  sub- 
stance to  litUe-heard  earlier  warnings 
that  NTA  could  prove  even  more  dan- 
gerous than  phosphates. 

Phosphates,  as  we  all  know,  are  the 
ma^flc  ingredient  we  have  employed  in 
recent  years  to  znake  our  white  clothes 
whiter  and  colored  clothes  brighter. 
While  performing  this  magic,  however, 
indications  are  that  phosphates  have  also 
conti-ibuted  in  large  measure  to  the  pol- 
lution of  our  waters. 

Specifically,  this  past  spring,  the 
Bouse  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations contended  in  its  report,  "Phos- 
phates in  Detergents  and  the  Eutrophi- 
cation  of  America's  Waters"  that: 

The  ffvldence  agaliut  pboapb&les  u  a  major 
polluter  of  our  waters  was  of  xueb  propor- 
tloiu  tbat  the  use  of  pbospbatas  should  end 
by  1973.  One  alternative,  the  authors  of  tbe 
report  suggested,  was  NTA. 

My  point  Is  not  to  debate  the  merits  of 
phosphates:  and  certainly  It  Is  not  my 
pmpose  to  question  the  necessity  to  curb, 
and  ultimately  to  put  an  end  to,  the 
spoiling  of  our  waters. 
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Along  with  Claxkhce  Bsowh  and  Ed- 
ward Qasmatz.  two  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  Committee,  I  agreed  then  that  there 
is  much  evidence  to  Indict  phosphates. 
We  added: 

But  there  is  the  posslblUt;  IbHt  tt  msj  not 
be  true  or  that  it  may  be  only  tnie  in  part. 
Cert&lDly  all  the  eyidenoe  u  not  in. 

We  argued  that: 

Ic  Is  a  big  step  from  questioning  phos- 
phates to  recommending  that  they  can  be 
elTectlvely  or  safely  replaced  by  nitrates.  To 
suggest  that  nitrates  have  been  proven  barm- 
less  Is  as  arguable  as  to  suggest  that  phos- 
phates have  been  proven  guilty. 

In  sum,  our  point  was  that  phosphates 
may  be  harmful  to  the  water  that  is  es- 
sential to  life:  but.  if  we  accept  the  flrst 
replacement  that  conuaalong — without 
pausing  to  malte  a  s^^Bilng  examina- 
tion of  it — we  may  flnPit  to  be  more 
Imminently  packed  with  peril. 

The  point  of  my  dissertation  today 
could  well  be  we  told  you  so.  More  impor- 
tant, however.  Is  the  lesson  to  be  learned. 
In  our  haste  to  solve  a  problem,  let  us  not 
grasp  the  flrst  straw  in  the  wind.  We 
may  well  leap  from  the  frying  pan  Into 
the  fire. 


CHRISTMAS  AND  THE  FAMlLy 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAUroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATtVES 

Tvesdaii,  December  22.  1970 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  philoso- 
phers and  wise  men  of  all  civilizations 
have  recognized  that  the  family  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  human  society.  Christi- 
anity gave  a  special  dignity  to  the  family, 
but  pagan  societies  as  well — Rome,  for 
example — recognized  that  no  State 
which  did  not  safeguard  and  respect  the 
family  could  long  survive.  Our  own 
coimtry  has  held  the  family  in  high  es- 
teem, and  with  good  reason,  since  to  a 
very  large  extent  our  frontier  was  tamed 
and  our  Nation  built  by  families.  Christ- 
mas in  America  has  always  been  in  a 
special  way  the  festival  of  the  family. 

Recently,  however,  there  has  been  a 
growing  number  of  outright  attacks  on 
the  essential  concept  of  the  family.  These 
attacks  have  come  not  Just  from  a  few 
underground  publications,  but  from 
mass-circulating  magazines  and  the 
Government  itself. 

In  an  earlier  newsletter  I  discussed 
two  particularly  flagrant  examples  of 
Oovemment  interference  with  the  pri- 
mary right  of  parents  to  care  for  their 
children.  In  Mexico,  N.Y.,  six  children 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oerald  Oracey  were 
forcibly  removed  from  their  home  and 
parents  and  placed  In  foster  homes,  be- 
cause Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gracey  refused  to 
send  them  to  a  public  school  which  was 
teaching  them  "sex  education"  In  con- 
flict with  their  religious  beliefs.  They 
were  returned  only  under  intense  public 
pressure  on  the  Judge  who  had  ordered 
this  family  broken  up.  In  Little  Rock. 
Ark.,  according  to  testimony  presented 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Oov- 
emment Operations  Committee  in  Sep- 
tember, Mrs.  Daniel  Youngs  and  her  two 
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children  were  harassed  and  persecuted 
for  2  years  by  school  ofBcials  because  she 
refused  to  aUow  them  to  be  glven,^be- 
havior-control  drugs. 

At  the  same  time  as  basic  parental 
rights  are  under  attack,  "women's  lib" 
and  other  strident  voices  cry  out  that 
motherhood  Itself  is  obsolete.  Look  mag- 
azine, for  Instance,  recently  carried  an 
article  by  a  senior  editor  entitled  "Moth- 
erhood: Who  Needs  It?"  The  critics  of 
motherhooa  lobby  for  free  abortion  on 
demand  so  that  children  conceived  need 
not  be  bom,  and  for  Government  child- 
care  centers  so  that  children  who  are 
born  need  not  be  cared  for.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  personal  irresponsibility  could 
go  much  further. 

Finally,  marriage  Is  under  attack.  The 
divorce  rate  continues  to  skyrocket  and 
most  State  legislatures,  far  from  making 
it  more  difficult  for  marriages  to  be  sun- 
dered, are  making  it  easier.  Last  year 
California  passed  a  divorce  "reform" 
law  which  essentially  permits  a  family 
to  be  destroyed  whenever  either  mar- 
riage partner  feels  like  it.  A  report  pre- 
sented to  the  recent  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Children  called  for  the  legal 
recognition  of  new  "family"  groups,  such 
as  oommtmal  group  marriages  and 
homosexual  "families." 

The  enemies  of  the  family  often  refer 
to  the  agonies  of  our  Nation's  children 
as  somehow  Justifying  their  position. 
Clearly  many  children  in  America  today 
are  abused  in  subtle  and  not  so  subtle 
ways.  On  the  one  hand  there  Is  the  De- 
wey-Spock  school  of  permissiveness, 
which  denies  children  the  security  of  ob- 
jective values  and  reasonable  discipline 
in  the  home  On  the  other  hand,  there  Is 
the  growing  number  of  cases  of  child 
beating  and  neglect. 

Yet  it  should  be  obvious  that  our  chil- 
dren can  only  be  given  lasting  help  by 
strengthening  the  family,  not  by  acceler- 
ating Its  breakdown.  Continued  weaken- 
ing of  family  ties  will  make  children  In 
effect  become  orphans — wards  of  the 
State.  Has  anyone  ever  known  a  child 
who  would  be  happier  without  any  home 
or  family? 

Most  of  ua  draw  especially  close  to  our 
families  at  the  Christmas  season.  There 
could  not  be  a  better  time  for  renewing 
our  commitment,  not  only  to  the  secu- 
rity and  the  strengthening  of  our  own 
family  ties,  but  to  the  Institution  of  the 
family  itself,  on  which  our  whole  civili- 
zation ultimately  depends. 


1969-70  REPORT  OF  SENATOR 
WILLIAM  B.  SAXBE  OF  OHIO 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  SAXBE 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tmiTED  STATES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  J970 
iNTHoDtrcnow 
Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  nearly  2 
years  have  passed  since  I  came  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

What  follows  is  the  flrst  of  what  I 
Intend  to  be  an  annual  report  to  my 
constituents  detailing  my  activities  dur- 
ing that  period. 


December  22,  1970 

The  role  of  a  Senator  and  a  senatorial 
olBce  are  extremely  broad  and  varlrt 
and  on  any  given  day  virtually  run  the 
gamut.  A  typical  day,  for  example  may 
range  from  my  casting  a  vote  on  the 
Senate  floor  on  something  as  historically 
slgniflcant  as  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifer 
ation  Treaty,  to  meeting  the  press  In  mi 
office  to  hosting  my  States  delegates  to 
Boys  or  Olrls  Nation.  »  "■ra  10 

In  short,  the  Ufe  of  a  Senator  is  often 
one  of  extremes.  In  this  report,  I  Intend 
to  outline  for  my  fellow  Ohioans  the 
men  and  women  who  sent  me  here  some 
thing  about  my  personal  thoughts  and 
actions  In  connection  with  the  malm- 
votes  of  the  Senate  in  the  91st  Cm 
gress. 

Taking  an  over-view  of  my  flrst  24 
months  here,  I  authored  six  separate  bills 
I  introduced  amendments  to  five  others' 
and  I  was  a  cosponsor  on  some  60  other 
Pieces  of  legislation  Measures  1  Initiated 
which  I  shall  explore  In  more  detail  later 
ill  this  report,  ranged  from  bUls  to  pro- 
vide tax  credits  for  Industries  installing 
pollution  abatement  equipment,  to  a  res^ 
lutlon  setting  up  a  study  commission  to 
examine  campus  violence  in  America 

During  that  same  period,  I  sought  to 
lte«p  tabs  on  the  tremendous  flow  of  mall 
mto  the  Washington  office,  plus  that 
which  is  forwarded  from  my  State  offices 
m  aeveland  and  Columbus. 

You  might  be  Interested  to  know  that 
since  the  beginning  of  1970,  my  office 
received  125.000  letters  covering  literalS 
hundreds  of  subjects.  The  maU  averaea 
out  to  about  11,000  letters  a  month,  or 
2.750  a  week  or  about  550  each  working 
day.  While  many  of  these  letters  do  not 
require  answers,  the  majority  do  In 
the  same  12-month  period  dating  to  last 
January  1.  for  example,  my  office  sent 
out  85.000  answers  to  letters  we  re- 
ceived—a  monthly  average  of  7,400.  This 
does  not  include  some  of  my  more  per- 
sonal repUes,  nor  the  matters  dealing 
with  Individual  casework.  The  case- 
work section  of  my  office  has  helped  some 
1.000  Ohloans  who  had  some  sort  of  prob- 
lem with  the  vast  Oovemment  bureauc- 
racy—in matters  ranging  from  social 
security  and  veterans'  affairs,  to  pass- 
ports, grants,  contracts,  and  the  like. 

During  these  same  24  months,  I  have 
made  trips  back  to  the  State  lor  speeches 
and  appearances  whenever  possible  or 
feasible.  I  also  sougljtlo-travel  on  official 
business  at  every /opportunity  because  I 
realize  that,  on^  I  begin  compiling 
seniority  and  my  Committee  responsibili- 
ties increased,  It  wtmTd  "become  more 
difBcult  to  get  away  from  the  Capitol. 
So  I  want  to  enhance  my  knowledge  of 
world  affairs  early  In  my  career,  when 
time  is  more  readily  available. 

And  now  for  some  specifics.  I  propose 
to  divide  my  report  Into  two  broad  gen- 
eral categories.  First,  foreign  relations, 
where  some  of  the  most  widely  discussed 
votes  of  1969  were  centered;  second, 
domestic  concerns  ranging  from  crime  to 
the  economy  to  health  care  to  drug  abuse. 
I  have  also  broken  dovm  each  category  by 
subject  to  make  the  report  easier  to 
read. 
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In  the  20th  century  there  has  been  an 
erosion  of  the  Senate's  role  In  foreign 
retations.  I  came  to  the  Senate  with  the 
commitment  to  restore  the  historic  con- 
eUtutional  balance  between  the  execu- 
tive and  the  legislative  branches. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  we  have 
spent  approximately  1  triUion  dollars  on 
armaments  and  Armed  Forces.  When  I 
took  otace  in  1969,  our  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  defense  and  defense  related 
cosu  were  greater  than  all  Federal,  State, 
and  local  outlays  for  social  security, 
health,  education,  housing,  and  agricul- 
ture. Yet  the  military  budget  seemed 
destined  to  grow,  spurred  by  a  seemingly 
self-propelled  mechanism  which  oper- 
ated with  Uttle  or  no  attention  to  merit 
or  national  needs.  I  wni  determined  to 
seek  new  priorities  and  to  restore  the 
Senate's  role  in  foreign  affairs. 

During  President  Eisenhower's  term, 
many  generals  were  resigning  In  protest 
at  his  refusal  to  yield  to  their  desires  for 
more  arms.  When  Secretary  McNamara 
took  office.  It  was  with  the  avowed  aim 
ol  establishing  greater  civilian  control 
over  the  military.  Yet,  the  harsh  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  when  he  left,  the  noili- 
tary  had  greater  infiuence  over  American 
policy  than  at  any  time  in  our  national 
history. 

I  was  pleased  with  President  Nixon  s 
"Guam  Doctrine " — that  we  should  as. 
sume  a  low  profile  In  our  foreign  affairs. 
It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  gunboat 
diplomacy  ended  with  the  creation  ol 
nuclear  w^eapons.  An  arms  race  in  a  nu- 
clear age  is  unthinkable.  A  halt  to  the 
nuclear  arms  race  does  not  require  uni- 
lateral disarmament.  We  can  maintain 
our  nuclear  deterrent  provided  by  our  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missiles — ICBM — 
bombers  and  Polaris  submarines  while 
we  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

This  is  what  I  have  meant  in  public 
statements  when  I  said  that  we  must 
confront  the  assumption  of  risk  and  turn 
it  from  a  risk  of  war  to  a  gamble  for 
peace.  This  decision  need  not  be  Irrevo- 
cable. It  is  a  calculated  risk — one  that 
can  be  reversed  if  conditions  or  events 
change. 

One  of  my  flrst  acts  In  the  VS.  Senate 
was  to  participate  in  the  ratification  of 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferatlon  Treaty— 
NPT.  The  treaty's  fundamental  purpose 
was  to  retard  the  further  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons  by  prohibiting  the  nuclear 
weapons  states  that  are  signatories  to 
the  treaty  from  transferring  nuclear 
weapons  to  countries  that  do  not  possess 
them.  Further,  it  prohibits  the  notmu- 
clear  powers  from  receiving,  manufactur- 
ing, or  acquiring  nuclear  weapons. 

I  was  encouraged  by  the  commence- 
ment of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks — SALT— between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  Helsinki  a  Uttle 
over  a  year  ago.  These  talks  are  an  out- 
growth of  the  NPT.  The  SALT  talks  pre- 
sent us  with  a  rare  opportimity  and  chal- 
lenge— rare  because  for  the  first  time, 
there  is  a  rough  balance  between  the 
strategic  nuclear  arsenals  ol  the  two 
super  powers,  and  challenge  to  overcome 
the  threat  of  a  new  nuclear  arms  race. 
Uy  optimism  has  been  somewhat  tem- 
pered by  the  lack  of  an  immediate  mora- 
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torlum  on  the  testing  and  the  deploy- 
ment ol  the  multiple  independently- 
targeted  re-entry  vehicle — MIRV — ABM. 
and  the  huge  Soviet  SS9  missiles. 

I  cosponsored  and  voted  for  Senate 
Resolution  211  on  April  9,  1970,  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  favoring  mu- 
tual suspension  of  further  deployment  of 
strategic  weapons  systems — MIRV,  SS9, 
ABM— by  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United 
States.  The  resolution  passed  72-6.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  neither  side  has 
heeded  this  advice. 

To  restore  the  Senate  to  its  constitu- 
tional role  in  treatymaking.  I  voted  in 
favor  of  the  National  Commitments 
Resolution  (S.  Res.  85).  This  resolution 
provided  In  part  that: 

A  national  commitment  by  the  tJntt«d 
States  results  only  from  the  afP.rmatlve  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  of  the  United  States  government  by 
rptitnK  of  a  ireaty,  statute,  or  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  houses  of  Congress  specif- 
ically providing  for  such  commitment. 

On  October  13, 1969, 1  cosponsored  two 
bills  and  one  resolution  designed  to  in- 
crease the  effectiveness  of  Congress'  role 
In  foreign  policy  and  defense.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  160  would  create  a 
joint  congressional  committee  to  review 
and  recommend  changes  in  national 
priorities  and  resource  allocations.  S. 
3024  would  estal)|i£h  a  temporary  na- 
tional security  commission.  Tills  commis- 
sion would  make  recommendations  to  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  improve- 
ment of  policy  for  national  security  and 
the  effectiveness  of  procedures  and  or- 
ganizations In  those  agencies  ol  the  Fed- 
eral Government  which  function  in  the 
area  of  defense.  S.  3023  would  create  an 
office  of  defense  review.  This  office  would 
have  the  continuing  mis.sion  to  provide 
reports  giving  independent  evaluation  of 
defense  and  national  security  matters 
such  as  arms  length  relationships  be- 
tween defense  procurement  agencies  and 
suppliers  of  goods  and  services,  defense 
procurement  cost  estimates  and  per- 
formance of  weapons  systems,  and  the 
preparation  of  alternative  defense  budg- 
ets. Their  hopes  for  passage  now  or  in  the 
near  future  are  dim. 

WXAFONS  STSTCMS 

During  my  first  2  years  in  the  Senate, 
many  questions  have  been  raised  con- 
cerning the  desirability,  workability,  and 
effectiveness  of  various  weapon  systems 
authorized  in  the  military  procurement 
authorizations  before  us  for  fiscal  1970 
and  1971.  Foremost  among  them  is  the 
safeguard  antiballlstic  missile  system.  I 
have  been  opposed  to  deployment  of  tlie 
ABM  because  I  am  convinced  after  much 
study,  debate,  briefings  and  hearings  that 
it  will  not  work  and  it  is  but  another  step 
in  our  skyrocketing  military  expendi- 
tures. 

First,  we  do  not,  in  fact,  need  Safe- 
guard. Our  nuclear  forces  consist  of  three 
separate  weapon  systems:  land-based 
missiles,  intercontinental  bombers,  and 
Polaris  submarines.  Even  If  the  United 
States  suffered  a  heavy  attack  on  one 
system — the  land-based  minute  man  mis- 
sile system,  for  example — and  it  was 
destroyed,  our  ability  to  strike  back  would 
still  be  preserved  through  our  Polaris 
submarine  fleet  and  our  bombers. 

Second,  the  ABM  would  be  the  most 
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complicated  weapon  systems  ever  de- 
veloped and  its  reliability  could  never  be 
truly  tested  under  attack  conditions  with 
many  weapons  exploding  within  a  short 
time;  with  hundreds  of  incoming  missiles 
to  be  tracked  and  their  trajectories  to  be 
calculated;  and  with,  perhaps,  a  break 
in  communications  due  to  radar  black- 
out. 

Tliree.  the  key  component  of  the  safe- 
guard system  is  the  missile  site  radar — 
MSR — which  controls  the  firing  of  the 
ABM.  While  the  minute-men  are  In 
hardened  silos  that  can  withstand  a  meg- 
aton explosion  less  than  half  a  mile 
away,  the  MSR  Installation  Is  not  nearly 
as  hard.  It  Is  therefore,  very  vulnerable 
to  smaller  offensive  missiles  with  less 
than  pin-point  accuracy. 

Pour,  cloud.-^  of  metallic  chaff,  balloons, 
or  other  light-weight  decoys  could  be 
devised  and  deployed  with  relative  ease 
by  such  tactics.  Defense  can  be  rapidly 
exhausted  and  the  attacker  can  success- 
fully penetrate  them  with  enough  sur- 
viving warheads  to  destroy  the  target. 
Even  if  we  build  into  our  missiles  the 
capacity  to  distinguish  decoys  from  real 
warheads,  the  enemy  then  only  has  to 
send  in  more  warheads  than  we  have 
ABM's  and  exhaust  our  defense  in  this 
way. 

Finally,  it  is  several  times  less  expen- 
sive to  produce  an  offensive  missile  than 
it  is  to  produce  a  defensive  one.  There- 
fore If  our  efforts  at  the  SALT  talks  fail 
it  would  be  much  more  effective  to  con- 
tinue to  deploy  the  MIRV,  ICBM.  A 
MIRV  is  one  that  has  many  warheads 
on  top  of  a  single  launcher,  each  war- 
head Independently  directed  to  a  differ- 
ent target.  It  thus  becomes  impossible 
to  tell  by  satellite  surveillance  how  many 
warheads  are  on  top  of  a  single  launcher. 
The  accuracy  of  such  a  weapon  has  dis- 
turbed the  strategic  equation  by  making 
possible  for  the  flrst  time  a  counterf orce 
capability — flrst  strike — of  destroying 
the  other  side's  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles  while  still  in  their  silos. 

On  August  6.  1969,  the  Senate  voted 
on  three  amendments  to  strike  the  au- 
thorization of  funds  for  phase  I  of  the 
Safeguard  program.  Opponents  of  the 
program  were  defeated  on  all  three  at- 
tempts, the  closest  vote  being  a  50-50 
tie.  A  majority  was  necessary  to  carry 
the  amendment. 

This  year  on  August  12.  opponents 
again  were  defeated  in  an  attempt  to 
halt  completely  further  deployment  of 
the  Safeguard  anti-balllstic-missUe  sys- 
tem at  the  phase  I  sites  of  Malstrom, 
Mont.,  and  Grand  Forks,  N.  Dak., 
and  again  In  an  attempt  to  allow 
completed  deployment -at  those  phase  I 
sites  but  prohibit  deployment  at  the  ad- 
ditional phase  n  sites  at  Whiteman,  Mo., 
and  Warren,  Wyo.  The  vote  on  the  latter 
amendment  was  47  in  favor  to  52  op- 
posed. 

I  have  spoken  out  on  other  weapons 
systems — not  so  much  agGonst  the  sys- 
tems as  against  the  procurement  poli- 
cies and  auditing  procedures  of  the  De- 
fense Department  in  purchasing  the  sys- 
tem. For  example,  the  C-5A  airplane  will 
cost  the  Government  approximately  $2 
billion  more  than  originally  plaimed.  I 
hope  that  with  patience  and  prudence 
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we  can  majce  some  headway  In  the  selec- 
tion and  purchase  of  our  weapons  sys- 
tems. 

As  a  final  note,  I  was  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  administration's  re- 
sponse to  the  Presidentially-appointed 
Fitzhugh  Commission  Report  to  Secre- 
tary Laird.  The  report  recommended  in- 
creased efficiency  €md  cost  conscious- 
ness in  the  Defense  Department's  pro- 
curement policies. 

VOLUNTCKB   ARMSD   FOBCXS 

The  91st  Congress  has  expressed  Itself 
to  the  effect  that  lottery  selection  is 
workable,  necessary,  and  an  improve- 
ment over  the'previous  system  of  selec- 
tive service.  I  agree. 

I  do  not  support,  however,  the  all  vol- 
unteer army  proposal,  which  failed.  It 
seems  to  me  that  those  who  favor  an  all 
volunteer  army  do  not  make  the  neces- 
sary distinctions  between  those  endeav- 
ors where  voluntary  Individual  initiative 
has  served  America  so  well  and  those 
where  It  cannot  be  expected  to  do  so.  We 
are  profoundly  not  a  militaristic  people. 
We  are  not  a  society  whose  values  have 
ever  given  great  prestige  to  a  military 
career  for  itself,  honorable  as  it  Is. 

Those  susceptible  to  volunteering 
would  primarily  be  the  poor,  less  edu- 
cated and  less  sophisticated  segments  of 
our  youth  population.  Is  It  proper  for 
our  Nation  to  be  defended  by  those  who 
have  been  favored  by  it  least?  Is  not  the 
burden  of  the  common  defense  some- 
thing that  all  segments  of  society  should 
share  equally,  or  at  least  share  an  equal 
risk  of  sharing? 

The  Army  Is  an  old  and  powerful  In- 
stitution, fixed  In  Its  ways  and  resistant 
to  change.  The  major  pressures  for 
change  must  come  and  are  coming  from 
the  OI's  themselves,  aided  by  a  concerned 
and  alert  public.  The  attention  of  Con- 
gress, the  press,  the  Federal  cotirts,  and 
anxious  parents  would  drift  far  from  the 
Indignities  of  military  life  the  moment 
that  life  was  proclaimed  to  be  volimtary. 
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Vletnameae  army,  opened  up  supply  rout«8 
and  trained  the  Soutb  Vietnamese  army.  We 
cannot  maintain  that  government  forever. 
We  have  got  to  tell  the  South  VletnamcH 
that  we  have  done  our  Job;  now  they  must  do 
theirs.  .  .  . 

To  seek  more  now  Is  unrealistic.  The 
decision  was  made  by  a  previous  admin- 
tstration  to  fight  a  limited  war  in  a  lim- 
ited way.  To  defeat  an  enemy  on  the  bat- 
tlefield one  must  Isolate  him  and  destroy 
liim.  This  option  has  been  discarded. 
Therelore,  I  believe  we  have  accom- 
plished all  we  can. 

I  do  not  want  my  call  for  an  immediate 
withdrawal  to  be  misunderstood  how- 
ever. I  think  it  is  simplistic  and  irrespon- 
sible to  say  that  the  way  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  is  to  load  the  troops  on  ships 
and  leave.  We  do  not  want  a  Duniurk,  a 
bloodbath.  We  want  a  responsible  with- 
drawal over  a  period  of  several  months; 
a  withdrawal  that  would  permit  us  to 
disengage  the  enemy  without  further 
lossof  hfe. 

When  I  arrived  in  Washington  to  as- 
sume my  Senate  responsibilities,  there 
were  536,500  troops  in  South  Vietnam. 
Today  this  number  has  been  reduced  to 
344,800.  But  I  still  favor  a  faster  rate  of 
withdrawal. 

I  have  voted  twice  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Tonkin  Gulf  resolution,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Military  Sales 
Act,  and  as  a  concurrent  resolution.  This 
resolution  approved  August  10, 1964.  pro- 
vided the  peg  upon  which  oui  Vietnam 
involvement  was  hung.  It  approved: 

All  necessary  steps.  Including  the  use  of 
armed  forces,  to  assist  any  member  or  proto- 
col stace  of  the  Southeast  Asia  collective  de- 
fense treaty  requesting  assistance  In  defense 
of  Its  freedom. 
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Not  only  have  I  urged  Congress  to  live 
up  to  its  responsibilities  in  providing 
for  the  common  defense  through  the 
SALT  talks,  weapons  systems  analysis, 
and  procurement  procedures ;  I  have  also 
urged  this  Senate  to  assume  its  consti- 
tutional treatymaklng  and  warmaklng 
powers  In  an  effort  to  reduce  our  com- 
mitments abroad. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  and  persistent 
critic  of  our  involvement  in  the  Vietnam 
war.  As  anyone  knows  who  listened  to 
what  I  had  to  say  during  the  campaign 
of  1968, 1  favor  United  States  withdrawal 
from  South  Vietnam.  In  a  speech  In 
Cleveland  in  September  1969. 1  called  for 
the  begiiuiing  of  an  Immediate  with- 
drawal of  VS.  combat  tnmps.  At  that 
time  I  said  the  following: 

I  beUeve  our  mission  there  Is  aoeompUabed. 
It  Is  time  to  announce  this  to  the  world  and 
begin  getting  out.  I  think  we  should  turn 
over  our  military  hardware  to  the  South 
Vietnamese  government  and  withdraw. 

Communist  aggression,  which  brought 
American  military  forces  to  South  Viet  Nam 
In  the  first  place,  has  largely  been  stabilized 
and  most  of  our  goal  has  been  acoompltahed. 
We  have  stopped  the  invasion  from  North 
Vietnam,  stabilised  the  government  of  South 
Vietnam,   furnished  supplies  to  the  South 


And  It  allowed  the  "President,  as  Com- 
mander In  Chief  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  repell  any  armed  attack 
against  the  forces  of  the  United  States 
and  to  prevent  further  aggression."  Un- 
fortunately, both  the  Foreign  Military 
Sales  Act  and  the  Senate  concurrent  res- 
olution are  doomed  to  die  In  the  Senate- 
House  conference  committee  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  approve  of  this  language. 

I  was  dismayed  by  our  incursion  into 
Cambodia  on  April  30  of  this  year.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  concern  of  the  nearly 
3.000  people  who  visited  my  ofBce  in  the 
weeks  following  the  Cambodia  incursion. 
I  cosponsored  and  voted  for  the  Cooper- 
Church  amendment  to  the  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sales  Act  which  passed  the  Senate 
on  June  30.  1970.  It  prohibited  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds  for  one,  retaining 
U.S.  forces  in  Cambodia,  two,  paying  U.S. 
military  advisers  to  the  Cambodian 
forces,  three,  paying  foreign  mercenaries 
to  fight  In  Cambodia,  or  four,  conducting 
any  combat  activity  In  the  air  above 
Cambodia  In  direct  support  of  Cam- 
bodian forces. 

The  Cooper-Church  amendment  Is 
little  different  from  the  Cooper-Mans- 
field amendment  to  the  1970  Defen.se 
Appropriations  bill  which  was  agreed 
upon  by  both  houses  and  signed  by  the 
President.  That  amendment  forbade 
funds  appropriated  by  that  act  to  be  used 
to  finance  the  introduction  of  American 
ground  troops  Into  Laos  or  Thailand.  The 
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Cooper-Church    amendment    attempted 
to  add  Cambodia  to  that  list. 

Although  I  am  disheartened  by  the 
fact  that  the  Cooper-Church  amom- 
ment  and  the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Ton- 
kin Resolution  failed  to  pass  the  House 
of  RepresentaUves.  I  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  expressed  iu  firm  con- 
viction that  the  Indochina  war  should  be 
rapidly  deescalated. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  McGovern-Hat- 
fleld  amendment.  I  had  grave  reserva- 
tions about  It  as  an  effective  means  to 
end  the  war.  The  sponsors  of  this  legis- 
latlon  deserve  the  appreciation  of  the 
people  for  their  efforts  to  bring  to  the 
Congress  and  the  President  tlielr  deen 
convlcUon,  shared  by  millions,  that  the 
war  In  Vietnam  should  l)e  brought  to  a 
close.  However.  I  feel  that  the  McGov- 
em-Hatfleld  amendment  would  detract 
from  our  efforts  to  negotiate  a  setUe- 
ment  of  the  war. 

I  have  said  that  I  favor  an  immediate 
withdrawal.  Yet.  we  must  never  fall  to 
realize  that  the  President  and  the  Presi- 
dent alone  is  the  force  who  can  end  this 
war.  This  Is  why  we  must,  as  much  u 
is  possible,  support  the  President.  Al- 
though I  favor  a  faster  rate  of  with- 
drawal than  is  currently  taking  place 
I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  withdrawal 
can  be  facilitated  by  a  cutoff  of  funds 
as  envisioned  In  the  McGovem-Hatfleld 
amendment.  This  reduces  the  flexibility 
that  the  President  must  have  to  with- 
draw our  troops  safely. 

I  have  cosponsored  two  resolutions 
calling  for  the  release  of  all  Americans 
held  as  prisoners  of  war.  One  calls  upon 
the  State  Department.  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  United  Nations,  the  peoples 
of  the  world,  to  vigorously  use  all  peace- 
ful persuasion  at  their  disposal  to  bring 
the  facts  concerning  the  treatment  of 
our  prisoners  of  war  by  the  government 
of  North  Vietnam,  the  National  Libera- 
tion Front  of  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
Pathet  Lao  to  the  attention  of  theworld 
to  elicit  International  support  and  re- 
spect for  measures  to  obtain  the  prompt 
release  of  our  prisoners.  The  other  res- 
olution seeks  in  part,  information  on 
the  status  of  U.S.  prisoners  of  war  held 
in  North  Vietnam  and  by  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  and  evidence  that 
these  prisoners  are  being  treated  hu- 
manely In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Geneva  Convention.  I  be- 
lieve that  rational  discussion  and  rapid 
disengagement  will  promote  the  fastest 
possible  release  of  our  prisoners  of  war, 
rattier  than  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent hostility  which  may  place  their  lives 
In  Jeopardy  and  endanger  the  lives  of 
our  remaining  trooiis. 

BTJaOPE   AHO   K.%TO 

I  recently  returned  from  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization— NATO— as- 
sembly. It  costs  the  United  SUtes  $14  bil- 
lion annually  to  support  NATO  and  keep 
some  350.000  American  troops  In  Europe. 
I  believe  that  the  European  nations  en- 
Joying  the  unlimited  prosperity  of  the 
Common  Market  can  pay  their  own  way 
and  share  the  load.  With  these  facts  and 
figures  in  mind.  I  view  with  favor  Sen- 
ator Manskhld's  resolution  calling  for 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  a  substantial 
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reduction  of  UJS.  forces  permanently  sta- 
tioned In  Europe  can  be  made  without 
adversely  affecting  either  our  resolve  or 
ability  to  meet  commitments  under  the 
North  AUantlc  Treaty. 

GEBSCE 

on  March  12, 1970  I  spoke  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  calling  for  full  restoration  of 
righU  in  Greece.  After  the  events  ol 
April  1967,  when  a  small  group  of  men 
forestalled  what  they  considered  to  be 
a  serious  threat  to  their  nation,  there 
came  a  period  of  strict  control  over  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  people.  As  the 
anxiety  of  the  crisis  passed,  and  as  the 
new  leaders  of  the  government  setUed 
Into  their  self  appointed  Jobs,  some  of 
the  strictures  and  bans  were  relaxed,  but 
tome  still  prevailed.  Parliamentary  gov- 
ernment remains  in  su.jpcniion.  Indi- 
vidual rights  of  the  Greek  people  are 
circumscribed  by  law.  Free  speech  is 
banned,  not  by  law  but  by  Intimidation 
with  fears  of  reprisal.  I  believe  that  the 
Greek  Government  could  act  with  more 
speed  in  returning  Greece  to  a  demo- 
cratic course.  When  will  Greece  again  be 
a  Democracy?  I  ask  not  as  an  accuser  or 
a  critic,  but  as  a  concerned  friend. 

Until  that  time.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  United  States  should  furnish  arma- 
ments to  the  Greek  army  which  can  be 
used  to  subjugate  Its  own  people  instead 
of  the  designed  purpose  of  defending  It- 
self from  its  enemies  abroad.  It  Is  true 
that  Greece  is  strategically  Important 
to  NATO's  south  eastern  flank.  However, 
if  we  destroy  from  within  the  form  of 
civilization  which  NATO  is  supposed  to 
defend,  the  defense  of  the  geographical 
area  becomes  meaningless.  At  the  pres- 
ent time.  Greece  has  more  tlian  enough 
arms  to  defend  Itself  from  threats  in  ad- 
dition to  the  nuclear  shield  provided  by 
the  United  States. 

Therefore.  I  voted  on  June  29. 1970.  for 
the  Hartke  amendment  to  prohibit  fur- 
ther military  assistance  to  Greece  except 
what  was  already  In  the  pipeline.  On  De- 
cember 12,  1969,  I  voted  against  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  committee  pro- 
vision to  limit  military  assistance  to 
Greece.  Both  efforts  to  limit  arms  to 
Greece  failed.  However,  the  closeness  of 
the  votes  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  Greek 
Junta  and  a  warning  against  continua- 
tion of  curtailment  of  democracy  in 
Oreece. 

MZDPLf  xa«T 

The  Middle  East  stands  at  the  cross- 
roads of  civilization.  It  is  the  birth  place 
of  the  three  great  Western  religions. 
Judaism.  Islam,  and  Christianity,  It  Is 
the  land  bridge  between  Europe.  Asia, 
and  Africa,  it  contains  the  world's  larg- 
est known  resources  of  oil.  Because  of 
Its  Importance,  It  is  an  area  of  simmer- 
ing confrontation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

During  the  campaign  of  1968  I  ad- 
vocated the  Immediate  delivery  of  phan- 
tom Jets  to  Israel.  Those  planes  have 
since  been  delivered.  On  January  6.  1969 
I  signed  a  statement  with  Senator  Javits 
and  14  other  Senators  expressing  deep 
concern  over  the  rapidly  deteriorating 
situation  with  r«5pect  to  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.  I  have  expressed  concern 
over  one-sided  Security  Council  resolu- 
tions against  Israel,  called  for  the  addl- 
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tlonal  sale  of  more  phantom  jets  to  Is- 
rael, settlement  of  the  Arab  refuge  prob- 
lem, and  establishment  of  an  organiza- 
tion for  economic  cooperation  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  advocated  direct  negotiations  be- 
tween the  parties.  I  still  do.  I  supported 
Secretary  Rogers'  peace  initiative.  To  my 
dismay  the  United  Arab  RepubUc  and  Its 
Soviet  advisers  violated  the  agreement 
wliliin  the  cease-fire  zone.  However,  the 
cease-fire  continues.  For  this  I  am  grate- 
ful. I  have  urged  military  aid  for  Israel 
In  the  form  of  weapons  and  material  but 
not  troops.  We  cannot  deprive  Israel  of 
the  arms  to  provide  for  her  national  and 
personal  survival.  We  must  see  that  the 
Russians  do  not  overwhelm  Israel. 

On  June  1  of  this  year  I  signed  a  letter 
along  with  three  quarters  of  my  col- 
leagues urging  Secretary  Rogers  to  pro- 
vide Israel  with  the  aircraft  it  so  ur- 
gently needed  for  its  defense.  I  voted  on 
September  1  of  1970  in  favor  of  the 
Jackson  committee  amendment  to  the 
MlUtary  Prociu-ement  Authorization  bill 
of  1971.  Section  501  of  that  bill  provided 
in  part: 

That  Congress  views  with  grave  concern  the 
deepening  Involvement  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  the  Middle  East  and  the  clear  and  present 
danger  to  world  peace  re'iultlng  from  such 
Involvement  which  cannot  be  Ignored  by  the 
United  States.  In  order  to  restore  and  main- 
tain the  military  balance  In  the  Middle  East, 
by  furnishing  to  Israel  the  means  of  provid- 
ing for  Its  own  security,  the  President  la  au- 
thorized to  transfer  to  Israel,  by  sale,  credit 
sale,  or  guarantee,  such  aircraft,  and  equip- 
ment appropriate  to  use,  mamtaln  and  pro- 
tect such  aircraft,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
counteract  any  past,  present  or  future  In- 
creased military  assistance  provided  to  other 
countries  of  the  Middle  East.  Any  such  sale, 
credit  sale,  or  guarantee  shall  be  made  on 
terms  and  conditions  not  leas  favorable  than 
those  expended  to  other  countries  which  re- 
ceive the  same  or  slmUar  types  of  aircraft 
and  equipment. 

Since  then  President  Nixon  has  sought 
roughly  half  a  billion  dollars  to  finance 
credit  sale  authorized  under  this  amend- 
ment. The  new  deal  Includes  roughly  180 
M-60  and  M-48  tanks.  18  Phantom  F-4 
fighter  bombers,  six  Phantoms  for  re- 
connaissance missions  and  175  millimeter 
long-range  artillery  as  well  a.<:  strike  air- 
to-ground  missiles  to  combat  the  san  2 
and  san  3  missiles  the  Soviet  Union 
supplied  to  the  United  Arab  RepubUc 
during  the  cease-fire. 

While  I  realize  that  the  preceding  re- 
port does  not  cover  all  of  the  foreign  af- 
fairs matters  that  the  Senate  dealt  with, 
I  believe  I  have  touched  on  the  most 
significant  subjects. 

I  should  like  to  turn  now  to  matters 
closer  to  home  and  review  my  activities 
in  those  areas  during  the  last  2  years. 

DOMESTIC    UTTAOS:    THE    ECONOMT 

Virtually  every  piece  of  legislation 
acted  upon  by  Congress  has  some  effect 
on  the  Nation's  economy,  but  there  were 
several  measures  in  the  91st  Congress 
which  will  have  a  profound  impact  for 
better  or  worse,  on  the  State  of  our  Na- 
tions  health  to  the  future.  I  refer  specif- 
ically to  the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act  and 
congressional  action  on  Presidential 
vetoes  of  several  major  appropriations 
bUls. 

The  necessity  for  true  tax  reform  was 
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apparent  at  the  beginning  of  this  session 
inasmuch  as  there  had  not  been  any 
major  tax  reform  legislation  since  1954.  a 
period  of  16  years.  During  this  period, 
indeed,  earUer,  there  were  some  glaring 
inequities  in  the  existing  tax  structure. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  was  initially 
enthusiastic  about  a  tax  bill  which  would 
eliminate  the  Inequities  and  provide  re- 
form. 

My  enthusiasm  soon  turned  to  disen- 
chantment, however,  as  I  saw  what  form 
the  House-passed  version  of  the  bill  was 
In  and  as  I  watched  what  occurred  to  the 
measure  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate.  The 
House  bill  passed  August  7,  1969.  and 
would  have  provided  $9.3  billion  In  tax 
reductions  and  only  $6.9  billion  in  tax 
reform.  The  Senate  provision  passed  on 
December  18, 1969.  to  the  waning  days  of 
the  first  session  of  the  91st  Congress  and 
provided  for  a  phenomenal  $11  billion  m 
eventual  tax  reductions  and  only  $5.6  bil- 
lion m  needed  reform. 

During  the  period  of  time  that  HJ?. 
13270,  as  the  tax  bill  was  known,  was  un- 
der consideration  by  the  Senate  my  posi- 
tion remained  constant.  I  voted  against 
all  the  proposed  amendments  to  this 
measure  save  one,  despite  the  insistent 
urgings  from  the  representatives  of  many 
special  mterest  groups  concerning 
amendlments  which  affected  their  mem- 
bers. I  voted  against  the  bill  itself  when 
It  came  to  a  vote  In  the  Senate.  I  voted 
against  acceptance  of  the  House-Senate 
conference  repiort  and  called  upon  Presi- 
dent Nixon  to  veto  the  biU. 

My  rationale  for  the  negative  votes  on 
the  tax  bill  was  straightforward,  uncom- 
plicated and  twofold  m  nature.  As  I  have 
stated  frequently,  I  believe  that  there  are 
priorities  which  are  unmet  and  for  which 
expenditures  must  be  made.  To  fund 
these  expenditures  we  must.  I  feel,  cut 
exixnses  in  other  areas  of  our  national 
budget  such  as  the  antlballlstlc  missile 
system  and  other  questionable  projects 
that  n-ill  eventually  build  up  toto  many 
more  billions  of  dollars  than  their  pro- 
ponents and  supporters  have  originally 
indicated. 

Cutting  expenses  alone,  however.  Is  not 
enough.  To  meet  our  responsibilities  for 
those  many  priorities  we  must  be  willing 
to  tax  ourselves.  To  borrow  the  money 
to  tackle  these  problems  Is  an  exerelse 
in  self-delusion,  for  we  are  merely  dilut- 
ing the  money  available  to  the  potot  that 
we  have  lost  groimd. 

I  am  aware  that  advocacy  of  tocreased 
taxation  is  impopular.  That  Is  why  the 
1969  tax  reform  legislation  became 
transformed  into  what  is  known  as  a 
Christmas  tree  bill,  something  In  It  for 
everybody,  and  provided  for  basically  tax 
reduction  rather  than  true  reform.  I  felt 
that  to  support  the  bill  and  the  amend- 
ments was  to  avoid  my  responsibility  to 
my  constituents.  That  is  one  reason  I 
voted  as  I  did. 

My  second  reason  for  voting  against 
the  bill  and  for  calling  on  the  President 
to  veto  It  was  due  to  the  inflationary  as- 
pects of  the  legislation  that  you  and  I 
are  paying  the  price  for  right  now. 

When  we  as  a  nation  spend  to  excess 
of  what  we  take  to  we  must  Iwrrow  to 
make  up  the  difference.  Our  borrowtog 
Is  based  to  good  part  on  credit.  It  is 
paper  and  stands  for  nothtog  more  than 
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an  I O  O,  a  check  from  our  ow-n  Govem- 
menc.  and  as  it  becomes  cheaper  and 
cheaper  people  are  paying  more  money 
for  the  same  thing. 

The  effect  of  the  1969  tax  bill  was  a 
net  decrease  in  revenue  to  be  received 
by  the  Federal  Government.  At  the  same 
time  expenditures  continue  at  the  same 
level,  or  more  accurately,  at  an  acceler- 
ating rate.  The  result  is  more  dollars 
chasing  fewer  goods,  or  in  a  word — infla- 
tion. Tliose  penalized  are  the  American 
taxpayers  who  Uirough  a  cruel  hoax  are 
being  forced  to  pay  the  mast  vicious  tax 
collector  of  all,  an  inflationary  economy. 
Allow  me  to  restate  my  two  reasons  for 
opposition  to  the  bill.  First  a  belief  that 
this  country  must  face  its  responsibility 
and  be  willing  to  tax  itself  to  find  the 
solutions  to  the  problem  through  mean- 
ingful tax  reform,  not  simply  tax  reduc- 
tion. Secondly,  the  abhorrence  of  the  in- 
flation which  a  tax  bill  like  HR.  13270 
engenders  becaiise  proposed  revenues  do 
not  measure  up  to  committed  expendi- 
tures in  tlie  public  sector  of  the  economy. 
As  a  footnote,  it  might  be  added  that 
even  as  I  write  this  report  to  you.  my 
constituents,  responsible  fiscal  eicperts 
and  public  officials  are  urging  the  92d 
Congress  which  convenes  next  month  to 
take  up  again  the  question  of  tax  reform. 
Not  withstanding  the  objections  which 
I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  had  to  this 
measure  and  despite  his  own  reserva- 
tions, President  Nixon  signed  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1969  Into  law  on  Decem- 
ber 30  of  that  year. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  President 
Nixon  was  forced  to  veto  important  ap- 
propriation bills  becaiise  the  Democratic 
controlled  Congress  had  authorized  more 
funds  than  the  administration  had  re- 
quested in  its  budget  message.  In  each 
instance,  the  President  cited  the  infla- 
tionary result  of  the  increased  spending 
authority  provided  by  the  Congress. 

The  measures  to  which  I  refer  are  the 
$4.4  billion  fiscal  1971  education  appro- 
priations biU,  the  appropriations  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  for  1971  and 
legislation  to  extend  the  HUl-Burton 
construction  program  for  an  additional 
3  years  at  a  cost  of  $2.79  billion. 

In  each  of  these  Instances  I  stipported 
the  President's  efforts  to  hold  down  in- 
flation. No  one  takes  particular  satisfac- 
tion in  voting  to  sustain  vetoes  on  such 
Important  measures  as  the  authority  for 
hospital  construction  expenditure  or  ap- 
propriations for  education,  but  it  was,  in 
my  opinion,  the  height  of  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility to  do  otherwise. 

In  the  case  of  the  HlU-Burton  exten- 
sion and  the  1971  Education  Appropria- 
tions, the  Congress  overrode  the  Presi- 
dents veto.  The  presidential  veto  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  HEW  was  sustained.  Subse- 
quently, a  revi,5ed  appropriations  meas- 
ure which  was  more  in  line  with  the 
President's  request  was  approved. 
LAW,  oRDra,  AMD  jvsncz 
No  single  issue  has  been  more  Impor- 
tant In  the  91st  Congress,  or  will  be  more 
important  in  the  future,  than  that  com- 
monly known  to  politicians  running  for 
office  in  1970  as  law  and  order.  This  issue 
leads  my  list  of  priorities  for  the  future. 
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However,  I  would  like  to  go  beyond  the 
rhetoric  of  law  and  order  and  speak  to 
each  of  Its  dual  aspects:  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  Justice. 

Our  systems  for  law  enforcement  and 
the  administration  of  justice  are  in  dis- 
array. Daily  we  more  surely  convince 
citizens  that  our  society  has  failed  be- 
cause of  the  breakdown  of  these  two  most 
important  elements  of  o\ir  democracy. 
AH  of  us  suffer  the  consequences,  what- 
ever our  income  and  whatever  our  sta- 
tion in  life.  But.  the  poor  and  the  unin- 
formed suffer  most  acutely  the  frustra- 
tions of  a  faulty  system,  a  system  of  in- 
adequate protection,  incomplete  repre- 
sentation, delays,  and  inefficiencies. 

Crime  threatens  injury  and  death  to 
citizens  and  law  enforcement  officers 
tliroughout  our  Nation.  For  example,  in 
Ohio's  central  cities  with  population  of 
over  230,000  the  approximate  number  of 
serious  crimes  per  1,000  Inhabitants  last 
year  stands  as  follows:  Cleveland,  60: 
Dayton,  46;  Akron.  43:  Columbus,  39: 
Cincinnati,  26:  Toledo,  26,  Serious  crimes 
include  murder,  rape,  robbery,  aggra- 
vated assault,  burglary,  larceny  of  $50 
and  over,  and  auto  theft. 

The  cost  of  fighting  crime  has  now 
reached  $51  billion  a  year.  This  equals 
more  than  5  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  In  short,  our  economy  Is 
paying  tribute  to  an  ever-increasing 
criminal  society.  Criminals  in  this  under- 
groimd  society  range  from  the  sophis- 
ticated, organized  white-collar  criminal 
to  the  mucger  lurking  even  in  .some  of  our 
best  neighborhoods.  We  must  overcome 
present  roadblocks  to  law  enforcement 
and  the  administration  of  Justice  If  we 
are  to  begin  solving  more  complex  prob- 
lems of  our  inner  cities. 

During  the  91st  Congress,  three  im- 
portant bills  came  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  directed  at  solving  our  crime 
problems.  They  were  the  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1969,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia crime  bill,  and  the  amendments 
to  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968. 

The  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  con- 
tained provisions  designed  to  curb  the 
infiltration  of  legitimate  business  by  or- 
ganized criminals.  It  provides  for  ex- 
panded Immunities  for  prosecution  wit- 
nesses, authorizes  judges  to  increase  sen- 
tences of  habitual  or  professional  crim- 
inals, compels  more  detailed  testiihony 
before  grand  juries,  permits  special 
grand  juries  to  Issue  reports  on  miscon- 
duct by  appointed  Government  officials, 
and  strengthens  existing  legislation 
against  organized  gambling  and  rack- 
eteering. The  measiu-e  passed  and  it  Is 
now  law. 

I  voted  for  the  bill  because  organized 
crime  has  become  increasingly  diversified 
and  entrenched  in  legitimate  businesses. 
Criminals  engaged  in  this  white-collar 
crime  often  employ  terrorism,  extortion, 
tax  evasion,  bankruptcy  fraud  and  ma- 
nipulation, as  well  as  other  sophisticated 
measures  designed  to  drive  lawful  owners 
and  officials  from  their  businesses.  Also, 
wherever  organized  crime  existed,  it  fre- 
quently corrupted  public  officials  and  ex- 
erted extensive  political  influences  which 
Insulated  Its  activities  from  government 
Interference. 
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Corrupt  officials  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  operated  in  conspiracy  to 
support  organized  crime.  The  syndicate 
could  not  continue  to  operate  without 
corrupt  judges  and  prosecutors,  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  a  handful  of  bribed 
policemen.  This  law  will  be  an  able  tool 
in  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of 
organized  criminals. 

In  July  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
Reform  and  Criminal  Procedure  Act  of 
1970  came  to  the  Senate  floor.  I  voted  for 
the  bill,  which  was  passed  and  is  now 
law.  The  bill  provides  a  complete  reor- 
ganization of  the  present  court  system 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  including 
the  creation  of  a  local  court  system  for 
the  adjudication  of  all  local  criminal  and 
civil  matters. 

The  law  also  transformed  the  legal  aid 
agency  experiment  Into  a  ftilly  equipped 
public  defender  service  authorized  to  pro- 
vide  legal  counsel  for  up  to  60  percent 
of  all  Indigent  crlmina;  defendanu.  and 
to  aid  the  courts  in  establishing  an  effec- 
tive court-appointed  counsel  system  for 
the  remaining  40  percent.  A  bail  agency 
was  required  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  courts  on  the  full  range  of  pretrial 
release  conditions. 

Most  controversial  In  this  bill  were  the 
"no-knock"  provisions  and  a  limited  pre- 
trial— preventive — detention  alternative 
for  certain  dangerous  defendants.  This 
provision  was  restricted  to  60  days  with 
an  expedited  trial.  Much  rhetoric  and 
emotionalism  surrounded  these  two 
Issues.  Opponents  referred  to  "no-knock" 
as  a  blueprint  for  a  police  state.  How- 
ever, the  provisions  included  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Crime  bill  codified 
existing  laws.  The  District  of  Columbia 
crime  bill  went  one  step  further:  a  re- 
quirement that  no-knocking  be  con- 
ducted whenever  possible  on  the  basis 
of  court  approval  only. 

Pretrial  detention  had  been  attacked 
on  the  ground  that  It  violated  the  8th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  the  due  process 
clause  of  the  5th  amendment.  It  did 
neither.  The  8th  amendment  did  not  ex- 
pressly deny  or  grant  the  right  to  ball. 
And.  it  did  not  prevent  Congress  from 
defining  the  classes  of  crime  In  which 
bail  would  be  denied. 

I  chose  to  vote  for  this  measure,  agree- 
ing that  the  bill  was  the  keystone  of 
President  Nixon's  program  against  crime 
in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  current  level 
of  criminal  activity  In  Washington  has 
reached  78  serious  crimes  per  1.000 
inhabitants.  Therefore,  law  enforcement 
and  Judicial  reorganization  was  indis- 
pensable to  any  permanent  reduction  in 
criminal  activity  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Late  in  September,  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  reported  a  bill  amend- 
ing the  Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets 
Act  of  1968.  This  legislation  authorized 
$3.55  billion  In  Federal  law  enforcement 
aid  to  States  and  communities  In  fiscal 
1971, 1972,  and  1973.  It  established  a  new 
grant  program  to  improve  correction 
facilities,  with  emphasis  on  community- 
based  correction.  Under  the  program, 
grants  may  be  for  up  to  75  percent  of  the 
cost  of  any  particular  project:  85  per- 
cent of  the  funds  for  such  grants  shall  be 
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given  in  block  grants  to  States.  The  legis- 
lation also  required  that  all  State  plans 
allocate  an  adequate  share  of  the  benefits 
of  law  enforcement  aid  to  areas  with 
liigh  law  enforcement  problems.  I  voted 
for  this  legislation,  even  though  there 
was  some  controversy  over  the  effective- 
ness of  Federal  funds  being  used  by 
Ststes  and  localities  only  for  the  purchase 
of  hardware  and  riot  control  equipment. 

However.  I  felt  that  this  was  a  distinct 
Improvement  over  the  1968  law  in  that 
it  allows  for  much  more  flexible  Federal 
assistance  to  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  allows  for  substantial  increased 
Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  law  en- 
forcement. The  legislation  also  calls  for 
better  cooperation  between  State  plan- 
ning agencies  and  local  law  enforcement 
units.  It  Increases  to  70  percent  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  the  cost  of  most  law  en- 
forcement programs.  It  also  allows  for 
some  payments  of  grants  for  salaries  for 
regular  law  enforcement  persoimel  and 
limits  to  70  percent  the  sliare  of  pro- 
gram cost,  which  may  be  paid  with  dis- 
cretionary funds. 

Several  Senators  criticized  the  bill  for 
disregarding  the  need  to  insure  that  a 
larger  share  of  Federal  aid  was  allocated 
to  areas  with  the  greatest  crime  problem, 
and  because  its  provisions  are  still  rather 
rigid.  I  am  somewhat  in  agreement  with 
this  criticism,  but  feel  the  measure  was 
an  essential  step  to  better  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  reduction  of  crime. 

Going  beyond  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act,  I  am  presently  working  on 
a  comprehensive  crime  bill  that  will  be 
Introduced  early  In  the  92d  session.  I  feel 
our  criminal  justice  system  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  using  sound  man- 
agement of  increased  Federal  funds,  bet- 
ter law  enforcement  recriiiting  training 
»nd  personnel  procedures,  as  well  as  bet- 
ter pay  for  police,  prosecutors,  judges, 
and  court  officials,  and  correction  em- 
ployees. The  heart  of  the  program,  which 
has  been  endorsed  by  three  other  Sena- 
tors who  are  assisting  my  drafting 
efforts.  Is  a  Federal  subsidy  for  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  which  agree  to 
provide  matcliing  funds  roughly  equal  to 
their  normal  budgets.  These  agencies 
would  also  meet  Federal  guidelines.  To 
qualify  for  Federal  fimding  the  local  po- 
lice departments  must  agree  to  statewide 
coordination  and  cooperation  In  such 
«bove-named  areas  as  training,  equip- 
ment, and  pay.  Police  parochialism 
stands  In  the  way  of  effective  crime  flght- 
Ing.  The  more  Federal  money  you  put 
into  the  present  system,  the  more  you 
Increase  the  separateness  and  the  frag- 
mentation of  current  crime-flghting 
forces.  My  program,  administered  on  the 
State  level,  will  be  voluntary,  but  so 
flnanclallir  attractive  that  hard  pressed 
local  departments  will  want  to  partici- 
pate. This  program  would  take  over  much 
of  the  work  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration — LEAA — now 
being  funded  by  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  Act  discussed  above. 

It  is  my  hope  that  such  legislation  will 
repair  the  breakdown  in  Justice  and 
order,  restoring  confldence  In  the  citi- 
zens of  our  country,  by  providing  ade- 
nuate  law  enforcement  protection,  better 
legal  representation  In  our  established 
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bars  of  jiistice  without  delay  or  ineffi- 
ciences.  This  program  will  be  geared  to 
a  "model  state"  at  its  inception  with  the 
hope  that  such  a  model  will  be  so  suc- 
cessful that  all  of  the  States  will  choose 
to  participate  in  the  near  future.  If  the 
bin  becomes  law.  You  will  hear  a  lot 
more  about  this  program  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

HEALTH   C■^KC 

While  health  care  for  all  Americans  is 
a  continuing  concern  of  mine,  an  area 
that  particularly  bothers  me  is  the  all 
too  frequent  deprivation  of  our  senior 
citizens.  I  have  said  it  before  and  I  say 
it  again  now:  The  forgotten  American  is 
the  old  American.  He  Is  tliat  individual 
who  helps  make  up  the  faceless  army 
numbering  nearly  10  million  today.  He 
marches  to  a  distant,  fading  drum.  He  Is 
too  old  to  work,  too  young  to  die.  too 
proud  to  beg. 

Diiring  the  91st  Congress  the  Senate 
passed  several  measures  which  extended 
and  Improved  health  care  In  the  U.S.  As 
a  member  of  the  health  subcommittee 
and  the  full  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare.  I  have  been  an  active 
participant  In  the  formulation  of  these 
new  laws. 

One  of  the  critical  health  problems 
has  been  the  acute  shortage  of  ho.'spltal 
beds  and  health  centers.  The  new  Hill- 
Burton  bUl  will  partially  correct  this 
situation  with  its  increased  funding  and 
improved  method  of  financing  hospital 
and  medical  facility  construction. 

I  Introduced  two  amendments  to  this 
bill:  One  increasing  the  funding  for  out- 
patient facilities  by  $30  million  a  year 
for  5  years;  and  the  other,  enlarging  the 
scope  of  the  "outpatient"  category  to  in- 
clude neighborhood  health  centers  for 
both  rural  and  urban  areas.  These 
amendments  were  designed  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  Inpatient  bed  situation 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  make  a  positive 
effort  toward  getting  adequate  health 
services  to  the  rural  and  urt>an  poor. 

Other  significant  measures  passed  by 
this  Congress  which  are  products  of  our 
health  subcommittee  include  the  mental 
retardation  bill,  the  Health  Services  Im- 
provement Act.  and  the  allied  health  bill. 
The  mental  retardation  bill  enlarges  cov- 
erage to  Include  other  disabilities  such 
as  epilepsy  and  cerebral  palsy  and  ex- 
pands tile  grants  to  Include  serMces  as 
well  as  facilities.  The  health  services  bill 
extends  and  Improves  the  research  and 
training  programs  run  by  the  regional 
medical  program  and  comprehensive 
health-care  planning  services  to  combat 
major  diseases  such  as  cancer,  strokes, 
heart  and  kidney  disease.  The  allied 
health  bill  provides  grants  and  loans  for 
the  education  and  training  of  medical 
and  paramedical  personnel,  and  a  spe- 
cial emergency  provision  for  medical 
schools  in  distress.  I  supported  and  voted 
for  all  these  bills  because  they  corrected 
some  of  the  existing  problems  in  the 
health  field  and  looked  toward  improv- 
ing services  and  facilities  for  all 
Americans. 

Despite  the  passage  of  these  worth- 
while provisions,  there  still  remains — 
and  Uiere  will  continue  to  be — a 
health-care  crisis  In  our  coimtry  which 
Is  not  being  met  by  current  legislation. 
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Present  problems  and  shortages  cannot 
be  solved  by  simply  pouring  more  and 
more  money  Into  existing  programs;  in- 
stead, the  entire  health-care  delivery 
System  must  be  revised.  In  this  light, 
together  with  3  of  my  colleagues,  have 
introduced  a  comprehensive  national 
health  Insurance  bill  which  envisages 
many  changes  in  the  organization  and 
delivery  of  health-care. 

Let  me  say  immediately  that  our  bill 
does  not  contain  provision  for  a  national 
health  service  with  the  government  own- 
ing and  operating  facilities.  Rather,  the 
Govemmept  would  merely  assist  in  the 
financing  and  administration,  but  tlie 
health  services  would  be  provided  by  pri- 
vate practicioners  and  institutions.  The 
Federal  Government  would  take  an  ad- 
ministrative role  through  a  health  se- 
curity board  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  to  Insure 
adequate  services,  high  standards,  and 
controlled  costs. 

The  national  health  insurance  pro- 
gram would  make  benefits  available  to 
all  Americans,  not  Just  the  poor  or  the 
elderly.  It  would  replace  the  present 
medicare  and  medicaid  systems,  inade- 
quate, incomplete,  and  costly;  and  In- 
stead provide  compreliensive  services 
with  built-in  standards  and  cost  con- 
trol. The  programs  biggest  obstacle  Is 
its  high  cost.  However,  if  we  subtract 
from  the  total  the  present  costs  of 
medicare  and  medicaid,  then  the  balance 
does  not  seem  so  prohibitive,  especially 
since  it   would  benefit  everyone. 

The  program  would  be  financed 
through  a  health  security  trust  fimd. 
The  providers  of  health  services  such  as 
physicians  and  dentists,  would  be  com- 
pensated by  various  methods  of  their 
choice:  fee-for-servlce.  capitation  pay- 
ments, or  retainers. 

The  organizational  structure  would 
move  in  the  direction  of  group  practice 
with  teams  of  professionai,  technical,  and 
supportive  personnel  in  order  to  have  a 
more  efficient  use  of  existing  medical  per- 
sonnel. In  addition,  tlie  bill  would  pro- 
ride  for  the  training  of  more  doctors, 
and  would  give  Incentives  for  medical 
persormel  going  into  the  more  isolated 
and  less  desirable  sections  of  the  country. 

I  do  believe  that  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive national  health  insurance  and 
concomitant  changes  in  the  organiza- 
tion and  delivery  of  health  care  is  our 
single  most  important  issue  In  health 
policy  today. 

ENVIEONMENTAL  CRISIS 

Like  crime,  doing  something  about  air 
and  water  pollution  calls  for  more 
tlian  lip  service.  Our  efforts  to  control 
pollution  have  been  inadequate.  We  are 
making  very  little  progress  and  in  some 
respects,  losing  ground,  to  our  own  con- 
tamination. We  are  further  alons  the 
road  to  disaster  than  most  people.  In- 
cluding business  and  government  lead- 
ers, would  like  to  admit.  In  fact,  most 
of  them  completely  underestimate  the 
complexity  and  danger  of  this  very 
crucial  problem. 

Kxl.sMng  pollutants  must  be  controlled 
and  we  must  anticipate  new  hazards. 
Emissions  from  cars,  trucks,  and  buses 
compose  the  largest  single  source  of  air 
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pollution — upward  of  90  million  tons 
of  contaminants  Into  the  atmosphere 
every  year,  about  60  percent  of  the  total. 
Autos  present  a  special  problem,  ob- 
rtously.  The  National  Air  Qualities 
Standard  Act  of  1970  established  that 
1976  model  cars  mu.';t  aclileve  at  least 
90-percent  reduction  from  the  1970  pol- 
lution standards.  This  actually  advances 
the  air  pollution  standards  for  autos  at 
least  5  years.  The  bill  also  extended  na- 
tional emission  standards  to  all  vessels 
and  aircraft.  I  voted  for  this  very  crucial 
measure,  which  readily  passed  the 
Senate. 

It  is  clear  that,  despite  renewed  effort 
and  a  growing  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lems. Federal  attempts  to  control  air 
and  water  pollution  have  fallen  short. 
Government  and  industry  must  shoulder 
the  responsibility  of  this  problem  on  a 
50-50  basis. 

No  business  can  afford  the  added  cost 
of  pollution-control  equipment  if  its 
competitors  evade  It.  And  regulation  by 
governmental  ladles  Is  impossible  until 
industry  c^a.ses  to  find  loopholes  in  pollu- 
tion control  legislation. 

Collaboration  also  mast  extend  beyond 
a  Federal  Government-industi-y  relation- 
ship. II  rivers  are  to  be  free  from  pollu- 
tion, many  industries  and  municipalities 
must  cooperate. 

I  recently  introduced  legislation  that 
illustrates  the  regional  cooperation 
necessary  for  pollution  control.  My  bill 
will  prortde  for  continuing  and  extend- 
ing Federal  grants  to  State  conservancy 
districts  for  pollution  control  manage- 
ment and  planning  purposes.  This  bill 
was  incorporated  Into  the  new  Water 
Quality  Improvement  Act. 

Congressional  cooperation  and  leader- 
ship is  also  extremely  Important  for 
Ohio  in  that  many  things  short  of  legis- 
lation can  be  done  to  urge  that  research 
and  demonstration  programs  for  pollu- 
tion m  our  State  are  fully  funded.  By 
working  together.  Senators  from  the 
States  surrounding  the  Great  Lakes  were 
able  to  obtain  J20  million  for  the  Great 
hakes  cleanup  prosram.  the  amount 
authorized  by  the  Water  Quality  Im- 
provement Act  signed  into  law  on 
April  13.  1970.  I  feel  that  this  congres- 
sional cooperation  is  essential  and  will 
continue  to  press  for  it.  especially  in  this 
vital  area  of  poUutlon  control. 

More  importantly,  a  sense  of  coopera- 
tion and  resporLsibllity  must  be  instilled 
in  government  and  industry  to  produce 
the  most  effective  pollution  abatement 
programs.  In  July,  I  Introduced  two  bills 
that  will  allow  government  and  Indus- 
try an  opportunity  to  share  equally  In  the 
cost  of  pollution  control.  Govenmient  has 
long  been  lax  in  enacting  laws  setting 
forth  adequate  standards  to  prevent 
pollution. 

We  are  now  Just  beginning  to  enact 
strong  laws  that  can  be  effectively  en- 
forced. However,  the  sense  of  respon- 
sibility must  be  Instilled  In  industry  to 
abate  pollution,  and  industry  must  at  the 
same  time  be  given  the  financial  Incen- 
tive and  ability  to  participate  in  tandem 
with  govcnunent  to  abate  and  cleanup 
the  ravages  of  industrial  poUutlon. 

It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  I  intro- 
duced two  bUls  designed  to  enlist  indus- 
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try's  Bid  in  fighting  air  and  water 
pollution. 

The  first  bill  was  written  to  mesh  with 
the  administration's  poUutlon  control 
proposals.  It  amends  the  water  pollution 
control  act  and  makes  available  to  indus- 
try a  revoh'ing  loan  fund  for  the  acquisi- 
tion, construction,  and  Installation  of 
water  pollution  equipment  and  facilities. 
This  legislation  is  directed  at  small  to 
medium-sised  businesses  which  could 
borrow  up  to  $350,000  from  a  loan  fimd 
to  buy  and  install  pollution-abatement 
equipment.  This  fund  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Interior  Department  and 
would  be  self-sustaining. 

A  companion  bill  would  provide  an 
incentive  tax  credit  for  firms  embarking 
on  construction  programs  for  pollution 
abatement  facilities.  This  legislation  per- 
mits a  2a-percent  tax  credit  to  firms  In- 
stalling pollution  control  equipment.  The 
credit  would  apply  to  all  costs  of  the  con- 
trol facility,  including  building  Improve- 
ments, machinery,  equipment  and  total 
land  costs.  This  bill  would  equalize  the 
costs  of  pollution  abatement  between 
government  and  industry. 

These  bills  were  never  considered  In 
any  great  detail  but  both  measures  will 
be  reintroduced  in  January.  And  the 
Small  Business  Administration  has 
shown  considerable  interest  in  the  re- 
volving loan  fund  bill  to  the  point  of 
considering  merging  It  with  plans  for 
compreherusive  SBA  leglslatior  in  the 
92d  Congress.  The  incentive  tax  credit 
bUl  has  received  good  response,  anc- 1  will 
press  for  early  hearings  on  the  measure 
in  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 

Public  opinion  is  the  most  powerful 
weapon  in  our  arsenal  of  pollution  con- 
trol. It  will  ultimately  be  the  catalyst 
that  forces  the  cooperation  of  all  facets 
of  Govenunent  and  Industry  to  provide 
the  citizens  of  our  country  with  a  better 
way  of  life  and  a  cleaner,  more  enjoyable 
environment.  I  hope  all  Ohlans  will  raise 
their  voices  to  make  this  a  reality. 

DRUG    AJ1U5S 

President  Nixon  has  described  the 
problem  of  drug  and  narcotic  abuse  as  a 
serious  threat  to  the  health  and  safety  of 
millions  of  Americans  and  I  could  not 
agree  more.  Experts  tell  us  that  conser- 
vative estimates  peg  the  increases  in 
drug  users  both  young  and  old,  at  30 
to  50  percent  a  year.  At  that  rate,  accord- 
ing to  one  estimate,  a  majority  of  youths 
between  12  and  21  would  use  drugs 
within  4  to  7  years.  Drug  abuse 
has  been  a  growing  problem  throughout 
the  last  decade,  but  the  scope  and 
enormity  of  the  problem  has  risen  to 
the  epidemic  stage  in  the  last  2  years. 

The  91st  Congress  reacted  to  this 
social  problem  by  enacting  a  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act.  This  bill  was  designed  primarily 
to  correct  existing  inequities  in  present 
law  and.  simultaneously,  to  strengthen 
penalties  for  the  hardened  criminal  who 
trafflcks  in  drugs.  I  voted  for  the  compre- 
hensive drug  bill  and  supported  Its  key 
provisions.  The  legislation  lowered  the 
penalty  for  the  first  offender  in  mari- 
huana-connected arrests  to  a  misde- 
meanor, while  greatly  Increasing  the 
penalties  for  the  professional  criminals 
tralHcklng  in  drugs  to  a  12-year  prison 
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term.  I  voted  for  the  so-called  "no- 
knock"  provlEion  of  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  give  expanded  law  en- 
forcement powers  if  we  are  to  curb  the 
rising  epidemic  in  drug  abuse. 

Another  bill  passed  by  this  Congress 
and  enacted  into  law  is  the  Drug  Abuse 
Education  Act.  This  bill  received  my  sup- 
port in  the  Labor  Subcommittee  on  Al- 
coholism and  Narcotics,  as  well  as  my 
vote  on  the  Senate  floor.  It  Increase 
funds  for  existing  drag  education  pro- 
grams; and  provides  for  the  developing 
of  new  and  improved  curriculum,  train- 
ing of  counselors  and  the  establishing  of 
model  programs. 

Finally,  the  Senate  in  1970  passed  two 
bills  which  recognize  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse  as  a  medical  problem  demanding 
scientific  treatment  and  control.  Both 
bills  were  written  in  our  Subcommitee  on 
Alcoholism  and  Narcotics,  and  received 
my  support  there  and  later,  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor.  The  two  measiu'es  are  similar 
in  design  and  impact — one  dealing  with 
drug  dependence  and  the  other  Blth  al- 
cohol. They  establish  national  Institutes 
within  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  direct  and  to 
coordinate  programs,  and  they  provide 
fiaids  for  setting  up  Federal.  State,  and 
local  programs  for  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation. The  alcohol  abuse  bill  has 
passed  both  Houses  and  is  now  law 
Hopefully,  the  drug  rehabilitation  bin 
will  be  enacted  during  the  coming  year. 

AGiUCCl.TURE 

Parmer's  prices  increased  only  67  per- 
cent since  1947,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  increased  nearly 
200  percent.  At  the  same  Ume  the  Ameri- 
can farmers  expenses  reached  historic 
heights.  Gross  farm  income  in  1948  was 
J34.7  billion  compared  to  J54.6  billion  in 
1969.  Net  farm  income  was  $15.9  billion 
in  1948  compared  to  only  $16  billion  In 
1969.  In  other  words,  farm  expenses 
soared  from  $18.7  billion  in  1D48  to  $33.5 
billion. 

These  figures  siimmarize  the  position 
that  the  American  farm  producer  Ie  not 
receiving  a  fair  share  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  Nation's  economy.  And  this 
was  the  situation  that  set  the  stage  for 
the  Agriculture  Act  of  1970. 

It  Is  obvious  Uiat  this  was  not  the 
time  to  reduce  farm  income.  Yet,  the 
House-passed  farm  bill  would  have  done 
exactly  that  for  most  segments  of  agri- 
culture. Not  a  single  major  farm  organi- 
zation endorsed  the  House  bUl,  or  even 
spoke  favorably  of  It. 

However,  the  Senate  gave  some  in- 
come protection  to  farmers.  The  Senate 
bill  would  give  farmers  greater  freedom 
of  decisioimiaking  and  remove  .some  of 
restraints  which  had  hampered  farmers 
in  their  efforts  to  attain  maximum  effi- 
ciency. This  legislation  also  provided 
more  freedom  for  farmers  to  decide  how 
they  would  use  their  acreage  and  still 
qualify  for  Federal  payments  imder  con- 
trol programs. 

I  supported  and  voted  for  the  Agri- 
culture Act  of  1970.  It  Is  a  3-year  program 
designed  to  give  reasonable  assurance  to 
consumers  that  food  and  fiber  would  be 
available  at  reasonable  prices  while  a 
distinct  effort  was  made  to  improve  farm 
Income,  and  encourage  market  growth 
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It  home  and  abroad.  The  bill  provided 
for  administrative  flexibility  which 
should  allow  for  more  effective  program 
operation,  while  keeping  Government 
costs  down. 

The  act  allows  farmers  more  freedom 
to  plan  their  own  production,  thereby 
increasing  individual  production  effi- 
ciency. Hopefully,  farmers  will  realize  a 
larger  part  of  their  income  from  sales 
»nd  become  less  dependent  on  payments 
to  sustain  a  viable  agriculture  economy. 

The  new  legislation  contains  nine  sec- 
tions. 'The  first  is  concerned  with  limita- 
tions on  the  maximum  payment  the  single 
producer  could  receive  und?r  any  one 
of  the  commodity  programs.  The  celling 
on  the  amount  of  subsidy  that  can  be 
collected  is  $55,000  in  any  1  year  under 
each  of  the  three  major  crop  programs — 
wlieat,  cotton,  and  feed  grains.  In  other 
words,  a  farmer  could  collect  $55,000 
under  each  of  the  three  programs,  or  a 
total  of  $105,000.  The  great  majority  of 
the  farmers  receive  payments  much  less 
than  $55,000.  In  fact,  there  were  almost  2 
million  farmers  receiving  imder  33,000 
each. 

Wheat,  feed  grains,  and  cotton  are  the 
nucleus  of  the  "set  aside"  approach  LOn- 
tained  in  the  bill.  The  set  aside  progi'am 
eliminates  the  old  crop-by-crop  controls 
that  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  past 
program?..  It  provides  instead  a  single 
set-aside  of  acreage  that  a  cooperating 
farm  would  agree  to  keep  out  of  produc- 
tion. In  addition,  the  farm  will  maintain 
Its  conserving  base — although  this  base 
might  be  updated  In  order  to  more  ac- 
curately reflect  current  farming  prac- 
tices. 

Beyond  his  "set-aside"  and  conserv- 
ing base,  the  farmer  will  hav»  maximum 
choice  in  growing  whatever  he  wishes  on 
his  remaining  land  except  for  those 
crops  which  remain  under  quota  because 
of  previous  legislation  not  affected  by 
this  act  These  crops  include  rice,  sugar, 
peanuts,  tobacco,  and  other  long  staple 
cotton.  In  Ohio,  wheat  and  feed  grains 
are  emphasized.  Under  the  "set-aside" 
provisions  for  wheat,  farmers  will  have 
to  idle  13.3  million  acres  in  1971,  leaving 
a  nationwide  figure  of  55  to  60  million 
acres  to  be  harvested.  The  1972-73  "set- 
aside"  will  increase  to  15  million  acres. 
The  price  support  of  $1.25  per  bushel 
•rill  be  inclusively  guaranteed  for  the 
3  years  of  the  program. 

In  regard  to  feed  grains,  com,  barley, 
and  grain  sorghum  set-aside  acreage  is 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  In  1971,  farmers  will  be 
guaranteed  $1  19  a  bushel  for  com,  or 
$1.35  if  the  required  "set-aside"  is  20 
percent  of  com  base  acreage. 

Farmers  will  decide  the  best  use  of 
their  land,  machinery,  and  other  capital 
resources.  If  the  farmer  participates,  he 
will  be  eligible  for  a  commodity  loan 
on  all  of  his  production  crops. 

This  combination  of  a  more  fiexible, 
market-oriented  farm  policy  crop  con- 
version program  was  intended  to  utilize 
diverted  acres  for  soimd  public  benefit. 
It  alio  supports  the  firm  commitment 
of  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Ag- 
ncultiire  to  work  for  a  better  rural- 
urban  balance  that  will  benefit  the  cities 
and  rural  America.  If  these  objectives 
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are  accomplished,  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1970  will  be  considered  landmark 
legislation.  It  was  with  those  objectives 
In  mind  that  1  voted  for  it. 

OOCOPATIOKAL    HEALTH    AND   SAfrTT 

As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee,  I  have  been  privi- 
leged to  assist  in  the  formulation  of  the 
Occuupatlonal  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  After  extensive  hearings,  commit- 
tee deliberations.  Senate  debate,  and 
House-Senate  conference,  the  Senate 
passed  an  effective  and  viable  Industrial 
protection  measure. 

I  voted  in  favor  of  this  bill  because  I 
believed  legislation  on  this  subject 
should  be  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Each  year  more  than 
14.000  people  are  killed  as  a  result  of  oc- 
cupational accidents  and  more  than  2 
million  persons  are  disabled. 

I  favored  and  voted  for  an  independent 
board  approach  to  the  promulgation  and 
enforcement  of  occupational  safety  and 
health  standards.  The  concentration  of 
power  within  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  proposed  by  some  would  not  promote 
the  stated  objectives  of  this  legislation.  I 
am  pleased  that  Congress  provided  for 
fair  procedures  by  means  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  Occups  tlonal  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  as  an  in- 
dependent adjudicatory  body.  I  was  ad- 
ditionally pleased  that  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee  accepted  the 
Saxbe-Schweiker  amendment.  That 
amendment  required  exclusive  use  of  the 
courts  for  restraining  conditions  consti- 
tuting an  imminent  danger  to  health  and 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  historic  bill  does  not  Uke 
away  forever  the  powers  of  the  States  to 
regulate  occupational  safety  and  health. 
The  bill  does  contemplate  that  the 
States  can  reclaim  their  control  over 
their  domestic  safety  and  health.  I  hope 
that  the  States  will  move  to  reas-sert  their 
traditional  role  in  this  area. 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
bUl  of  1970  followed  tlie  passage  of  the 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety 
Act  of  1969  which  also  came  out  of  my 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
This  legislation  was  designed  to  prevent 
disasters  such  as  the  Parmington. 
W.  Va..  explosion  which  took  the  lives  of 
78  coal  miners.  Also,  it  attempts  to  reduce 
the  incidents  of  the  dreaded  coal  mine 
disease  of  black-lung — pneumoconiosis. 

Am   TO    VTTEKAHS 

As  a  veteran  myself.  I  have  a  deep  in- 
terest of  veterans  legislation.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Veterans  Subcommittee  of  the 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  make  my 
voice  heard  on  all  matters  before  It. 

The  Senate  passed  the  Veterans  Edu- 
cation and  Training  Assistance  Amend- 
ments Act  on  October  23.  1969.  I  was 
pleased  to  have  played  a  role  in  the  com- 
mittee consideration  of  this  act.  The  bill 
increased  the  veteransMuc^on benefits 
by  46  percent.  I  was  a  cospohsor  of  this 
legislation  and  voted  for  it. 

The  Senate  also  has  passed  similar 
health  care  bills  for  veterans  which  im- 
prove and  extend  available  benefits.  I  am 
also  proud  that  this  legislation  was  re- 
ported out  of  my  committee  and  with  my 
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support  I  also  have  voted  for  these  bills 
on  the  Senate  fioor. 

Both  the  Houise  and  Senate  have 
passed,  with  my  support.  legislation  to 
increase  monthly  payments  to  widows  of 
servicemen  and  veterans  whose  deaths 
were  related  to  their  military  service.  And 
since  benefits  are  directly  related  to  fi- 
nancial need,  the  legislation  also  in- 
creased the  income  limitations  of  the 
recipients. 

I  shall  continue  to  urge  Senate  action 
for  all  those  who  have  served  their  coun- 
try and  made  it  a  better  place  to  live. 

OONCLOBXON 

As  my  second  year  drew  to  a  close  I 
found  myself  deeply  involved  in  a  project 
wlilch  may  result  in  the  first  substantial 
changes  in  the  daily  procedure  of  the 
United  States  Senate  in  more  than  a 
century. 

Along  with  3  other  freshman  Senators 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  have 
developed  after  several  months'  work  a 
series  of  proposed  rule  changes  aimed 
generally  at  speeding  up  and  stream- 
lining some  of  the  more  aichaic  pro- 
cedures of  the  world's  most  deliberative 
body.  Briefly,  our  proposals  would  do 
such  things  as  cutting  down  the  time 
and  length  of  speeches  not  directly  re- 
lated to  the  business  at  hand;  making 
the  daily  agenda  of  the  Senate  more 
businesslike,  and  adopting  a  schedule 
where  Senators  could  plan  ahead  a 
month  or  two  with  the  knewledge  that 
they  would  not  be  missing  crucial  votes 
during,  say,  a  trip  home  for  a  speech. 

Minority  leader  Hdoh  Scott  and  the 
majority  leader  <Mr.  Mahsfteld)  have 
responded  favorably  to  the  vast  bulk  of 
the  proposals,  as  have  most  of  the  Sen- 
ators already  sounded  out.  It  appears 
that  some  if  not  all  of  these  suggested 
changes  may  become  reality  early  in  the 
93d  Congress.  I  shall  keep  you  informed 
on  the  progress. 

Speaking  of  making  changes  In  the 
Senate's  schedule  reminds  me  that  no 
report  would  be  complete  without  at 
least  a  word  about  my  activities  away 
from  the  Senate  floor.  In  the  last  2  years, 
I  have  tried  to  get  back  to  the  State  as 
often  as  possible  for  speeches  and  ap- 
pearances, meetings  and,  in  short,  a 
chance  to  stay  as  close  as  my  schedule 
permits  to  the  people  I  represent.  While 
it  is  impossible  to  get  back  as  often  as  I 
would  like,  I  have  visited  ail  of  the  areas 
of  Ohio  in  those  24  months. 

Knowing  that  an  informed  electorate 
Is  a  strong  electorate.  I  have  made  a 
special  effort  to  meet  the  press  as  often 
as  I  could.  These  sessions  range  from 
small,  informal  interviews  in  my  office. 
to  full-scale  -news  conference  with  the 
Ohio  press  every  several  weeks.  I  also 
try  to  sit  down  with  the  media 
representatives  in  the  State  w^henevcr  I 
return. 

As  most  of  you  know,  1  have  also  in- 
stituted a  newsletter  which  has  been 
going  out  on  a  fairly  regular  basis  since 
April.  1969.  The  latest  edition,  which 
shall  detail  some  of  my  thoughts  about 
Senate  reform  and  the  new  session,  will 
be  coming  out  in  January. 

Any  report  such  as  this  must,  because 
of  space  limitations  if  nothing  else,  omit 
some  things  and  gloss  over  others.  That 
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la  true  et  this  one.  But  my  Initial  report 
hopefully  has  covered  most  ol  the  mat- 
ters that  have  concerned  you  in  the  last 
24  often  stormy  months — and  so  those 
are  the  matters  that  concerned  me. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  report  In- 
terests you  and  I  shall  loolc  forward  to 
any  comments  you  might  be  wilUng  to 
malie  about  it.  In  closmg,  permit  me  to 
offer  all  of  you  my  best  wishes  for  a 
happy  and  meaningful  new  year.  Thank 
you. 


IN  FOOTBALL  AND  DRIVING. 
DEFENSE  PAYS  OFF 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF    MISSOUBI 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  Howard 
Pyle.  president  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  attributes  the  lower  traffic 
death  toll  to  a  number  of  factors.  Includ- 
ing the  fact  there  are  more  drivers  on 
the  road  who  are  qualified  by  special 
training.  More  than  2  million  have  taken 
the  National  Safety  Council's  defensive 
driving  course  over  the  last  few  years, 
thus  demonstrating  acceptance  of  civic 
and  moral  responsibility  to  Improve  their 
driving  competencies. 

In  the  October  1970.  issue  of  Traffic 
Safety  magazine.  publLihed  by  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  an  article  appeared 
relating  the  demand.s  of  defensive  driv- 
ing to  those  of  defensive  football,  par- 
ticularly to  those  defen.'iive  techniques 
used  by  the  world  champion  Kansas  City 
Chiefs.  The  parallels  are  both  intriguing 
and  compelling,  and  the  overriding 
themes  of  both  activities  are  alertness 
and  good  sportsmanship,  in  the  same 
way  that  every  demonstration  of  good 
citizenship  requires  awareness  and  fair 
play.  It  Is  tempting  to  consider  that  we 
may  all  possess  the  capacity  to  become 
champioaship  driver-citizens. 

Following  is  the  article  bv  Peter  G. 
Barkley.  director  of  the  National  Safety 
Council,  which  Is  entitled.  "In  Football 
and  Driving.  Defense  Pays  Off" : 

In   PoOTSALt   AND  DRIVING.   OcrS.NSE  PaT8  OFF 

If  you're  looking  for  an  Interesting  mental 
exercise,  try  this.  Tbe  next  time  you  watch 
a  football  game  malte  comparisons  between 
the  demands  on  a  defensive  football  player 
and  a  defensive  driver.  You'll  find  a  remarlE- 
ably  large  number  of  similarities. 

This  observation  was  made  by  one  of  the 
best  defensive  ends  m  pro  football,  Jerry 
Mays,  co-captaln  of  the  world  champion 
Kansas  City  Chiefs,  when  he  was  the  featured 
speaker  at  a  dinner  meeting  of  the  Greater 
Kansas  City  Area  Safety  Council  in  meS.  I 
didn't  hear  his  talis  but  was  Intrigued  with 
the  thesis. 

Some  of  the  comparisons  are  easily  drawn. 

To  be  effective  on  defense  In  football,  or 
as  a  defensive  driver,  you  must  "read"  trafHc 
patterns  and  react  correctly  and  quickly  to 
avoid  being  destroyed  by  the  "other  gay." 

'yoti  need  perlpherBl  vision  to  avoid  llelng 
"bllnd-slded  "  In  either  type  of  traffic.  In  both 
you  must  employ  the  elements  of  defensive 
driving— knowledge.  alertness,  foresight 
Judgment  and  skill. 

A  motorist  passing  a  line  of  parked  cars 
sees  a  ball  rolling  Into  the  street.  It's  his  clue 
that  a  child  may  be  chasing  the  ball. 

Defensive  football  players  receive  similar 
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Clues.  When  an  outside  linebacker  sees  both 
offensive  guards  pull  out  of  the  line  to  block. 
he  knows  a  running  play  is  probably  develop- 
ing In  the  direction  to  which  ihe  guards  pull. 
U  the  offensive  end  on  the  linebacker's  side 
blocks.  It  probably  means  a  running  play  is 
coming  at  him.  If  the  end  doesn't  block.  It  Is 
probably  a  pass  or  a  running  play  to  the 
opposite  side. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  comparisons  ob- 
servant football  fans  can  readily  make.  How- 
ever, there  are  many  more  similarities,  some 
not  «o  obvious. 

I  recently  got  some  valuable  help  on  this 
subject  from  Tom  Pratt,  defensive  line  coach 
for  the  Kansas  City  Chiefs;  Tom  Betlis,  their 
defensive  backfleld  coach;  and  Bill  HaraUton, 
their  sports  information  director. 

Pratt  and  Bettis  are  the  prime  architects 
of  the  Chiefs'  great  defensive  unit  that  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  team's  success  over 
the  year,  especially  in  the  Chiefs'  23-7  victory 
over  the  Minnesota  Vlktngs.  which  won  them 
the  world  championship  in  the  Super  Bowl 
game  played  in  New  Orleans  lost  January.  I 
came  away  from  my  discussions  with  these 
men  with  Increased  respect  for  the  Chiefs. 
In  my  opinion,  dedication  and  discipline 
are  the  outstanding  qualllles  of  the  Chiefs. 
In  their  efforts  to  repeat  as  champions  (and 
Coach  Hank  Stram  has  publicly  stated  several 
times  that  this  is  their  goal  for  1970)  these 
qualities  will  be  most  valuable. 

On  April  1.  Just  two  and  a  half  months 
after  their  Super  Bowl  victory,  the  Chlels 
reported  to  training  camp  In  Kansas  City  to 
b^m  16  weeks  of  general  conditioning  In 
preparation  for  the  1970  season.  PuII-scaie 
workouts  began  in  July.  The  Chtefs  opened 
the  season  by  beating  the  College  All-Stars. 
23-7,  then  completed  a  six-game  exhibition 
schedule  before  starting  their  challenging 
I4-gamc  season. 

Obviously  it  Ukes  this  kind  of  practice 
an-l  study  to  stay  on  top  In  Jootball.  It  also 
takes  a  lot  of  effort  to  be  a  top  driver.  To 
stay  safe  In  traffic  a  driver  must  learn  to 
operate  his  vehicle  skuifully  and  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  rxUes  of  the 
road  in  his  locality.  He  must  then  put  this 
knowledgf*  into  practice  every  time  he  gets 
behind  the  wheel — even  if  It's  only  to  drive 
to  the  corner  store.  He  must  also  update  his 
knowledge  constantly.  He  can  do  this  by 
keeping  abreast  of  new  traffic  conditions  and 
laws  in  his  own  community  and  in  any  area 
through  which  he  pians  to  travel  and  by 
periodically  taking  refresher  driving  courses. 
The  National  Safety  CouncU's  Defensive 
Driving  Course  is  the  positive  approach  to 
driving.  It  t«achea  a  driver  to  anticipate  the 
driving  situations  he  will  meet  on  the  road. 
Being  forewarned,  he  .%  to  some  extent  fore- 
armed. Coach  Hank  Stram  follows  the  same 
priaclples.  By  drUling  the  Chiefs  on  the 
tactics  he  believes  an  opponent  will  employ, 
he  prepares  for  the  "traffic"  patterns  he 
expects  his  team  to  encounter  In  actual  play. 
He  sums  up  his  approach  this  way.  "Every- 
thing we  do  is  designed  verbally  and  artisti- 
cally. Nothing  happens  by  accident." 

The  DDC  instructor  tells  his  class  that 
there  are  only  six  ways  in  which  a  vehicle 
can  be  involved  in  a  two-car  crash.  These 
are  with:  the  vehicle  ahead,  the  vehicle 
behind,  the  vehicle  coming  In  the  opposite 
direction,  the  vehicle  at  an  angle  intersec- 
tion, the  vehicle  p»ssing  him  and  the  vehicle 
he  is  passing.  The  purpose  of  DDC  Is  to 
teacH  the  driver  to  be  alert  to  the  dangers 
these  "opposing"  vehicles  may  present  and 
to  avoid  conflict  with  them,  or  to  cope  with 
such  conflict  when  avoidance  Is  Impossible. 
Similarly,  the  basics  of  defensive  football 
remain  unchanged  and  the  players  must  be 
thoroughly  grounded  in  them.  There  Is. 
however,  one  major  difference  that  makes  It 
considerably  toucher  for  the  player  than  for 
the  driver.  Each  week  he's  faced  with  a  new 
opponent,  and  each  opponent  presents  star 
players  with  their  own  variety  of  skills.  This 
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means  a  new  defensive  game  plan,  new  align, 
ments.  different  coverage,  decisions  on  when 
and  how  often  to  "blitz,"  etc. 

Defensive  driving  Instructors  define  a  pre- 
ventable accident  as  "one  In  which  you 
failed  to  do  everything  you  reasonably  could 
have  done  to  prevent  It."  Thats  not  a  bad 
description  of  a  touchdown  from  a  defeoalve 
coach  s  point  of  view.  His  responsibility  is 
to  determine  the  reason  for  the  defensive 
breakdown  and  how  It  can  be  prevented  the 
next  time.  His  objective,  like  that  of  the 
driver  trainer,  is  to  minimize  the  frequency 
and  repetition  of  errors. 

Driver  trainers  and  defensive  drivers  study 
accident  records  to  determine  how  accidents 
can  be  prevented.  Pootball  coaches  study 
game  films  to  see  how  opponents  con  be 
outmaneuvered. 

The  Chiefs'  coaching  staff  grades  each 
player  from  the  game  film.  They  can  deter* 
mine  such  things  as  how  the  players  reacted 
mentally  and  physically  to  various  situations 
how  well  they  'read"  the  offensive  actloiu! 
how  well  they  tackled,  and  how  well  they 
concentrated. 

The  Chief's  next  opponent  will  s«e  the 
same  film  and  know  what  mistakes  the 
Chiefs  made  and  what  players  made  them. 
Of  course  this  works  both  ways.  The  Chiefs 
are  also  able  to  get  a  Une  on  their  opponents' 
strengths  and  weaknesses  by  viewing  films  of 
their  previous  performances. 

Pro  coaches  get  additional  information  on 
other  teams'  capabilities  from  scouting  re- 
port-s.  By  the  time  two  teams  face  each  other. 
each  has  a  pretty  good  Idea  of  the  other's 
strategy  and  has  worked  out  countermeas- 
ures  to  upset  It. 

In  preparing  for  a  game  the  Chiefs'  defen- 
sive unit  la  put  through  drills  that  simulate 
the  conditions  their  coaches  expect  them  to 
encounter  on  the  field.  How  well  they  learn 
to  cope  with  the  "traffic  patterns"  m  which 
they  are  likely  to  be  involved  could  mean  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat 

The  Chiefs'  defensive  unit  has  been  a  key 
factor  In  the  team's  success.  These  men  don't 
make  the  headlines,  but  they  get  the  Job 
done.  Their  satisfaction  comes  from  contrib- 
uting to  team  success.  Similarly,  the  defen- 
sive driver  who  avoids  an  accident  doesn't 
get  his  name  In  the  paper.  His  reward  Is  bis 
survival  and  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  Is  not  responsible  for  death  or  injury  to 
another. 

One  mistake  could  cost  the  defensive  driver 
hlff  life.  The  defensive  player  isn't  penalized 
quite  as  heavily,  but  one  defensive  mistake 
could  lead  to  a  touchdown  by  the  opposing 
team — which  might  cost  his  team  the  game. 

GUESSING    GAMB 

One  of  the  most  striking  dlssimtlarltlea 
between  football  and  driving  is  that  a  cardi- 
nal rule  of  good  defensive  driving  is  to  show 
your  intentions  to  other  drivers,  while  the 
skilled  football  player  does  all  he  can  to  keep 
his  opponent  from  guessing  his  Intentions, 

The  Chiefs  are  good  at  this  guessing  game. 
Coach  Stram  Is  known  for  his  creativity,  and 
his  Innovations  are  widely  discussed  in  foot- 
ball circles.  Pootball  observers  have  said, 
'The  Chiefs  played  the  offense  of  the  1970s 
before  the  '708  got  here."  Stram  insists  that 
his  men  always  try  to  steal  that  fraction  of  a 
second  that  gives  them  an  edge,  and  always 
try  to  give  the  other  team  something  it  isn't 
expecting. 

One  of  the  Chiefs'  defensive  formations  Is 
the  "triple-stack"  defense  which  sets  up  a 
number  of  camouflaged  moves  and  gives  the 
defense  the  appearance  of  being  In  anything 
from  a  three-man  front  to  a  seven-man  front. 
Its  purpose  Is  to  keep  the  other  team's 
quarterback  guessing  about  the  Chiefs'  de- 
fensive intentions  and  disturb  the  offense's 
concentration. 

On  offense,  the  Chiefs  try  to  keep  the  de- 
fense guessing.  They  have  86  sets  (align- 
ments) and  300  plays  In  their  repertoire. 
They   use  the  shlftlng-I  and   "play-action" 
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MS8  playa  to  create  a  split-second  of  Inde- 
^Blon  by  the  defense.  It  may  be  all  the 
ume  needed  to  spring  a  running  back  loose 
or  complete  a  long  pass. 

Unfortunately  man  drivers  also  keep  the 
other  guy  guessing — and  for  drivers,  that's 
poor  technique.  On  the  road,  there's  no 
pUce  for  competition;  everybody  should  be 
playing  on  the  same  team. 

Perhaps  the  closest  parallel  between  de- 
fensive driving  and  defensive  football  is 
found  in  the  defVnltlon  of  defensive  driving 
Itself  "driving  to  avoid  accidents  despite 
the  incorrect  actions  of  others  and  despite 
adverse  conditions  of  weather,  road,  light, 
traffic,    vehicle,    and    driver." 

For  defensive  football  the  definition  might 
be  paraphrased.  "pUylng  to  prevent  the  op- 
ponent from  scoring  despite  its  offensive  tac- 
tics and  despite  adverse  conditions  of 
weather,  terrain,  light,  skill  of  opposing  team. 
and  impaired  physical   condition." 

Football  players  cant  Ignore  adverse 
weather,  they  must  play  the  game.  Here  the 
defensive  driver  has  an  edge  on  them.  Some- 
times he  can  change  his  plans  so  he  will 
not  have  to  drive  In  it,  or  If  caught  out 
In  It.  he  can  sometimes  pull  off  the  road 
until  conditions  are  more  favorable. 

Rain  or  shine,  the  footbaU  player  must 
perform.  His  only  safeguard  Is  to  be  pre- 
pared Defensive  play  must  be  adjusted  tor 
adverse  weather.  Players  are  hampered  In 
their  ability  to  start  and  stop  and  maneu- 
ver on  a  .rain-soaked  or  snow-coverod  field. 
Their  balance  and  body  control  arc  affected. 
Varying  light  conditions  also  hamper 
players  and  drivers  The  defensive  driver 
reduces  the  glare  from  the  sun  with  visor 
and  sun  glasses.  Football  backs  and  ends 
settle  for  a  dab  of  eye-black  on  each 
cheek. 

Loss  of  key  players  at  crucial  times  can 
be  an  extremely  adverse  condition  for  a 
ball  team.  The  Kansas  City  Chiefs  have  had 
some  experience  with  this  type  of  problem. 
It  hampered  them  in  their  efforts  to  get  into 
the  Super  Bowl,  when  they  had  to  win 
play-off  games  against  the  New  York  Jets, 
the  defending  Super  Bowl  champions,  and 
the  Oakland  Raiders,  who  had  the  best 
record  in  pro  football  In  1969. 

The  National  Safety  Council  Instructor's 
man\tal  for  DDC  makes  the  point  that  the 
driver  v.ho  makes  a  perfect  trip  must  avoid 
five  types  of  errors:  accident,  violations,  ve- 
hicle abuse,  schedule  delays,  and  discour- 
tesy. Football  team  must  avoid  the  same 
errors. 

Accidentx.  Accidents,  or  injuries,  are  pain- 
ful and  costly.  They  can  ruin  a  season — 
and  even  a  life. 

Violations.  Violations  by  the  defense  usually 
mean  a  first  down  for  the  other  team,  except 
for  the  five-yard,  off-side  penalty.  The  most 
expensive  defensive  violation  Is  pass  Inter- 
ference. Offensively,  the  road  to  victory  is 
rocky  enough  without  Incurring  a  penalty 
when  you're  In  scoring  position  or  mounting 
a  sustained  drive. 

Vehicle  (Player)  Abuse.  Many  football 
games  are  won  In  the  final  minutes,  so  the 
difference  between  a  championship  season 
and  a  winning  one  can  be  the  physical  con- 
dition of  competing  teams.  The  Chiefs  try  to 
maintain  player  condition  by  a  program 
designed  to  achieve  a  constant  level  of  con- 
ditioning. Proper  player  condition  lessens 
the  chance  of  injury. 

Schedule  Delays.  A  footbaU  team  has  60 
minutes  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Discourtesy.  Prospective  Chiefs  are  rated 
on  their  character.  Coach  Stram  insists  that 
all  members  of  the  squad  represent  Kansas 
City  and  the  team  with  grace,  style,  class,  and 
dignity.  However,  football  is  a  game  of  vio- 
lence, and  players  are  rated  on  their  "hitting" 
ability.  Tou  dont  win  games  by  "yielding 
the  right  of  way";  players  who  yield  soon 
become  "ex -Chiefs." 
The  defensive  football  player  must  apply 
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the  standard  Accident  Prevention  formula- 
He  must  "recognae  the  hazard,"  understand 
the  defense  "  and  "act  In  time."  He  must  also 
see  the  big  picture  and  use  l>oth  short-range 
and  long-range  Judgment. 

The  short-range  hazard  for  the  defense 
lineman  Is  the  offensive  blocker,  particularly 
the  three  nearest  him.  They  are  the  ones  »ho 
can  hurt  him  first  and  end  his  participation 
In  the  play. 

While  he  la  fighting  off  blockers,  he  must 
also  aee  the  "big  picture."  His  Job  Is  not  done 
until  he  reaches  the  ball  carrier.  He  has  only 
split  seconds  to  react  and  make  decisions. 

Defensive  halfbacks  usually  concentrate 
on  one  opponent,  and  their  flrst  thought  Is  to 
protect  against  the  pass,  especially  the 
"bomb "  that  can  mean  a  quick  sU  polnu. 
This  demands  the  most  Intense  concentra- 
tion and  Immediate  reaction. 

Obviously,  the  successful  football  player 
must  be  physically  powerful— with  a  mind 
to  match.  SelecUng  him  Is  an  Important  part 
of  the  coach's  Job. 

It  Is  a  Job  somewhat  parallel  to  that  of  the 
fleet  supervisor.  Both  are  looking  for  men 
«1th  special  physical  quallflcatlons  who  also 
have  the  mental  capacity  to  get  the  desired 
performance  from  their  physical  capabilities. 
They  need  men  who  can  assimilate  and  re- 
tam  information  and  who  can  react  Immedi- 
ately and  accurately  to  unusual  situations. 

When  It  comes  to  physical  requirements, 
such  as  size,  weight,  speed,  and  playing 
abiuty.  the  chiefs  rely  heavily  on  Intorma- 
tlon  provided  by  their  talent  scout.  Tommy 
CBoyle. 

But  they  also  try  to  find  out  what  kind 
of  man  the  prospective  player  is.  They  ask 
themselves  such  questions  as:  what  are  hla 
attitudes,  his  motivations  Is  he  courageous! 
would  he  sacrifice  personal  glory  for  team 
success?  The  fleet  supervisor  asks  himself 
similar  questions. 

I'm  sure  there  are  more  similarities  than  I 
have  listed  between  defensive  driving  and 
defensive  football.  It  was  fascinating  making 
these  comparisons,  and  I  think  many  DDC 
classes  would  find  It  an  Interesting  eiercise, 
too  If  vou're  a  DDC  Instructor,  you  might 
Uke  a  "little  time  out  to  give  one  of  your 
classes  a  shot  at  it.  Such  a  new  approach 
might  speed  up  the  learning  process  and 
liven  up  the  class. 
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The  man  wiio  has  coached  the  Jave- 
linas  to  these  victories  is  GU  Steinlte. 
himself  a  product  of  Texas  A.  ii  I.  And 
just  as  there  is  something  special  about 
the  team  there  is  also  something  special 
alwut  the  coach.  He  admits  that,  philoso- 
phically, his  coaching  methods  adher  to 
tbe  old  school. 

"We  do  not  have  a  real  permissive  op- 
peratlon,"  says  GU  Steinke,  "the  kids  do 
not  always  get  to  do  exactly  what  they 
want." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  propound  this 
theory  that  the  country  would  be  better 
off  if  this  coach's  philosophy  was  applied 
across  the  board — but  I  will  not  dwell  on 
that.  I  simply  want  to  offer  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  Coach  Steinke  and  his 
champions  and  to  let  the  world  know  that 
south  Texas  Is  proud  of  them. 
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HON.  ELIGIO  de  U  GARZA 

or   TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPHESENTAnVES 

Tuesdaii,  December  22,  1970 
Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
produce  champions  In  the  I5th  Congres- 
sional District  of  Texas— and  I  am  deep- 
ly proud  of  the  latest  champions,  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  A.  &  I.  football  squad, 
the  Javelinas,  of  Kingsville. 

The  Javelinas  are  the  national  inter- 
collegiate football  champs.  They  won  the 
title  by  defeating  'Wofford  College  In  the 
15th  annual  National  Association  of  In- 
tercollegiate Athletics  champion  bowl 
game  at  Greenville,  S.C.  The  score  I 
might  add  was  a  lopsided  48  to  7. 

This  south  Texas  football  team  has 
winning  ways.  Their  victory  was  the  sec- 
ond championship  in  a  row  and  the  third 
overall  for  the  Javelinas.  Both  titles  are 
NAIA  records.  I  might  add  we  are  truly 
No.  1  because  this  is  no  selection  by 
sportwriters.  The  Javelinas  played  for 
their  championship. 


HON.  ARNOLD  OLSEN 

op    WONTANA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  23.  1970 
Mr.  OLSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  re- 
cently came  to  my  attention  a  booklet 
published  by  the  General  Foods  Corp. 
for  the  benefit  of  its  employees.  It  was 
entitled,  "GP  News.  Commitment,  a  re- 
port of  GF*s  actions  in  the  field  of  social 
responsibility."  The  booklet  tells  in  my 
opinion  a  story  of  important  and  effec- 
tive actions  by  this  very  large  company 
to  improve  the  world  in  which  it  does 
business,  and  in  which  we  live. 

One  article  particularly  attracted  my 
attention.  It  has  to  do  with  tlie  de- 
velopment of  a  new  highly  nutritious 
low  cost  food  item  called.  "Golden  Elbow- 
Macaroni."  It  begins  by  making  the 
point  that  there  is  a  peculiar  thing 
about  many  foods  designed  to  lessen 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  that  is 
that  "those  who  need  them  won't  eat 
them." 

Tliere  are  several  reasons  for  this. 
Many  foods  developed  especially  for 
thLs  purpose  have  an  unfamiliar  taste, 
some  are  not  "belly  filling."  others  carry 
the  stigma  of  being  "poor  people's  food." 
The  General  Poods  product  may  pro- 
vide an  answer.  At  least  it  is  indicated  in 
the  article  that  tesU  in  several  places 
overseas  and  In  Uie  United  States  offer 
promise  that  this  is  so.  The  pasta  form 
is  familiar;  the  taste  apparently  appeals 
to  many,  particularly  in  the  South  and 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Southwest. 

It  is  said  that  In  terms  of  quantities 
suitable  for  100*Bving:s.  Golden  Elbow 
can  be  had  for  if.la.  Sirloin  steak  with 
equal  protein  would  cost  $19.94.  Regular 
macaroni  of  equal  nutrition  value  would 
cost  $30.90. 

I  have  heard  from  Independent  sources 
that  this  General  Foods  product  repre- 
.sents  an  Important  technological  break- 
through, and  offers  substantial  promise 
in  the  war  against  hunger,  a  war  that 
has  by  means  been  won. 

At  a  time  when  American  business  Is 
EO  often  charged  with  failure  to  act. 
much  less  lead.  In  the  social  field,  and 
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when  this  charge  is  leveled  at  food  com- 
panies with  regard  to  their  obUgations 
concernipg  nutrition.  It  Is  encouraging 
to  read  of  one  company's  efforts.  I  know 
somewhat  efforts  are  also  extended  by 
other  Arms. 

In  fact,  my  conclusion  is  that  what 
these  critics  are  really  sajing  Is  that  only 
the  great  American  food  Industry  has 
the  knowledge,  the  resources,  the  capa- 
bUltles  to  effectively  tackle  the  problems 
of  hunger  and  malnutrition.  If  my  con- 
clusion Is  correct,  ;t  would  be  well  for 
all  of  us  to  give  them  all  possible  en- 
couragement. And  that  Is  why  I  ask  to 
have  placed  In  the  Record  this  salut*  to 
General  Foods. 


PRICE  SAYS  NO  TO  FURTHER 
UJJ.  SUBSIDY 

HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or    TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
strongly  oppose  the  House  acting  to  give 
the  United  Nations  a  special  $20  million 
grant  just  so  It  can  expand  its  bureau- 
cratic base  of  operations  in  New  York 
City. 

This  NaUon  Is  in  tough  straits  flnan- 
cially.  We  are  suffering  the  grim  effects 
of  an  inflation  caused  by  Federal  waste 
and  fiscal  mismanagement  during  most 
of  the  last  decade.  We  are  flghtlng  a  war 
against  an  implacable  foe  in  Southeast 
Asia.  And  we  are  attempting  to  order  our 
affairs  here  at  home. 

We  clearly  do  not  have  enough  finan- 
cial wherewithal  to  meet  the  pressln' 
problems  facing  this  Nation.  What  then 
makes  anyon?  think  we  can  afford  to 
subsidize  the  United  Nations'  expansion 
program?  In  my  view,  we  already  pay 
far  too  much  money  to  support  Its  activi- 
ties, especially  given  the  fact  that  on 
occasion  after  occa.sion  and  in  crisis 
after  crisis,  the  United  Nations  has  been 
inept  and  Impotent  as  a  worid  peace- 
keeping organization. 

Prom  the  ranks  of  those  who  support 
this  legislation,  the  argument  has  been 
made  that  if  the  United  States  does  not 
S'S^.^F,  ?"'  *'  ^^  »20  million,  the 
VJi.  will  be  forced  to  remove  Its  head- 
quarters from  New  York  and  will  seek 
more  suitable  accommodations  in  another 
country.  To  this  argument.  I  say  fine 
If  this  IS  what  it  takes  to  get  the  United 
Nations  out  of  the  United  States  I  am 
for  it.  ' 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
suggest  that  serious  thought  be  given  to 
the  possibility  of  getting  the  United 
States  out  of  the  U.N.  altogether.  To  date 
U.S.  mvo.vcment  in  the  U.N.  has  largely 
been  a  waste  of  time  and  a  waste  of 
money.  Thu  Nation  simply  cannot  afford 
to  spoiMor  .such  an  expensive  Interna- 
tional debating  society.  What  few  good 
things  the  United  Nations  accomplishes 
can  surely  be  separated  out,  appropri- 
ately reorganized,  and  cooperatively 
funded  at  modest  cost!!. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VETERANS  DAY  ADDRESS 

HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

OF  CALSroaNlA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OP  REPHESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  December  22,  1970 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
thought  that  It  will  be  of  Interest  to  read- 
ers of  the  RicoRD,  I  am  submitting  here- 
with the  address  given  at  a   Veterans 
Day  ceremony  at  the  Palo  Alto  Veterans- 
Hospital  by  Lt.  Col.  John  L.  Armstrong: 
VcmuHS  DiT  ADDarss 
(By  Lt.  Col.  John  L.  Armstrong) 
Quoting  from  President  Nixon's  Proclama- 
tion:  "On  this  Veterans  Day  our  thougbu 
are  especially  with  those  who  have  returned 
from  the  war  In  Vietnam  and  those  who  are 
stui  a  part  of  It.   with  those  who  are  held 
as  prisoners  and  those  who  He  In  hospitals, 
with  those  who  are  missing  in  action  and 
those  who  died  In  combat.  All  of  these  men 
and  women  have  proved  themselves  worthy 
inheritors  of  the  great  traditions  which  vet- 
erans of  other  wars  established  and  main- 
tained. Though   much  has  changed  In  otir 
country  through  the  decades,  the  selfless  de- 
votlon  of  our  flirhtlng  men  has  not  changed 
■■It  Is  Important  that  all  of  our  service- 
men and  all  of  our  nearly  38  million  living 
veterans  understand  that  there  is  something 
else  which  has  not  changed  In  this  country 
the  gratitude  and  respect  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  feel  for  them.  .  .  ." 

Hark — they  are  here  In  ghostly  assem- 
blance.  the  men  of  our  land  long  dead  and 
our  hearts  are  standing  at  attention  whUe 
we  wait  for  their  passing  tread.  We.  sons  of 
today,  we  salute  you  ■■You"  sons  of  an  earlier 
day.  We  follow— close  order— behind  you 
where  you  have  pointed  the  way;  the  long 
grey  Une  of  us  stretches  through  the  years 
or  a  century  told,  and  the  last  man  feels 
to  his  marrow  the  grip  of  your  far  off  hold 
Grip  hands  with  us  "now"  though  we  see 
not.  grip  hands  with  us.  strengthen  our 
hearu.  as  the  long  luie  stiffens  and  straight- 
ens with  the  thrill  that  your  preslnce 
Imparts. 

It  Is  Veterans  Day— Nineteen  and  seventy— 
a  day  which  affords  this  enthrc.  Indivisible 
nation  an  opportunity,  not  only  to  assess  Its 
accomplishments  of  the  yesterdays,  but  also 
to  examine  its  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
today  and  the  tomorrows.  ThU  Is  a  good  year 
to  make  such  an  examination.  Fifty  five  years 
WZr,^'  """^  °'  *"«>"'•■  roared  In  Europe 

^J^,^""  '^""  ^  «"*  "^"■k  ""K-  the 
bright  flares  spelled  It  out^war  to  end  all 
wars— war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy^  Did  we  win  the  war  and  lose  the  peace' 
Or  did  a  new  tide  of  International  events 
sweep  In  a  new  scourge— World  War  II?  And 
It  was  only  5  years  from  VJ  Day  to  Korea 
Today  300.000  American  sailors,  irmen.  and 
soldiers  are  serving  In  Vietnam  to  help  stem 
2^  ,"1  °'  ruthlex.s  communist  aggression 
What?  Oh.  What?  Must  that  ghost^^em-' 
blance  think  or  us?  Have  they  fought  and 
died  in  vain?  I  think  not.  Indeed,  how  brash 
to  even  question  it. 

So  htrtory  marches  on.  In  step  with  the 
perpetual  tempo  of  time  Itself.  Prom  the  his- 
tory books  have  come  legions  of  patriots  who 
were  cradled  In  the  difficulties  of  their  epoch 

ShL^^trr,,""  '°'^>''  P""°"'  And  from' 
whence  will  come  our  patriots  of  tomorrow? 
Some  of  us  are  very  concerned  that  our 
schools  do  not  teach  patrloUara.  That  the 
parents  In  America  today  don't  set  the  ex- 
ample of  being  a  good  citizen,  that  our 
affluent  society  makes  It  so  easy  for  the  younu 
men  and  women  that  they  have  lost  the  chal" 
lenge.  In  fact  they  cop  out  when  getting  an 
edutttlon  seems  difficult,  or  maintaining 
freedom  seems  dangerous. 
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WeU  1  don't  have  an  answer.  But  I  do  h>» 
enough  faith  In  God  and  our  d,-m^.!! 
sj-stcm  of  government  to  believe  th«  » 
will  always  have  strong  leaders  to  take  m 
down  the  by  ways  of  history,  a  nan™  Z 
proud  citizens  and  great  accomplJLme„^' 

However,  we  cannot  be  compIacenT  w. 
must  bs  vigilant.  Preedom  Is  not  free N?! 
reedoms.  liberties,  and  rights  which  w.  ^, 
today  were  bought  and  paid  for  by  the  ma? 
noble  people  of  our  land— you  wit^'        ' 

So  today  It  Is  proper  that  we  Interrupt  our 
dally  routines  and  business  to  reflect  uonn 
patriotism,  democracy,  llbertv.  and  the  St 
erans  who  are  honored  this  dky.  What  rlchtl 
do  we  have?  How  and  when  were  the-  »!„„ 
to  us?  What  have  we  done  to  earn  them  " 

We  have  no  birth  rights,  really,  that  wet. 
not  Mrned  f.-r  us  one  way  or  another.  ThS 

^^,K  .rT  """'"''  "'">  "«""•  w"»  <roun^ 
with  the  Inconvenience  of  military  serv^' 

Tf ,.'""'  ">'  """>«"«  of  war  borne  ^om 
civl  Ian  compatriots.  There  is  a  common 
quality  which  spnrked  our  veterans  to  ha« 
courage  on  an  unknown  battlefield— to  hare 
resolution  during  imrecognlzed  hardships 
And  that  quality  is  patriotism.  So  we  honor 
o'.ir  veterans— both  living  and  dead  We 
thank  them  for  galmng  and  preserving  our 
liberty.  But  we  cannot  meet  our  obllmtlon 
to  them  with  laurels  and  eulogies  Son. 
The  vetertn  offers  an  endiuing  example  of 
duty  well  performed.  He  doesnt  nsH  about 
the  price.  He  doesnt  question  the  necessltv 
He  knows.  Somehow,  he  feels  somethlne  In 
his  heart  that  tells  him— "do  it  even  if  it 
may  cost  me  my  life  "  I  saw  It  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, I  saw  It  In  Korea,  and  I  saw  It  In  Viet- 
nam. We  at  home  may  not  know  what  Its 
all  about,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  who  have  fought  In  Vietnam  who  know 
what  It  is  aU  about— and  they  don't  con 
out. 

As  I  see  It.  the  greatest  need  m  America 
today  Is  for  an  awakening — on  a  grand 
scale — of  the  public  conscience.  While  Ameri- 
ca Is  being  torn  apart  by  a  mere  fraction 
of  the  total  population,  the  average  citi- 
zen dozes.  He  compUcently  smirks  at  the 
crazy  demonstrators  on  TV.  He  avoids  being 
liwolved  In  a  positive  conatructue  manner 
He  listens  to  the  paclflsts  advocating  peace 
at  any  price.  Well,  we  have  got  to  ask  hun 
If  he  Is  ready  topay  that  price— anv  price. 
Wo    caimot    let    opporttmlstic    politicians 


seize   on    this   tr^lc    moment    to   backsUde 
and  pick  up  a  few  votes. 

None  of  us  here  has  any  quarrel  with 
Communism  as  an  ideology— if  that's  what 
some  people  want — an  enforced  political  re- 
gime— ^let  them  have  it.  But  I  think  all  of 
us  here  don't  want  Commnnism  exported  to 
our  country-  We  stand  steadfastly  opposed 
to  Its  goal  of  world  domination.  Yes  Indeed 
there's  nothing  wrong  with  hating  some- 
thing. The  courts  and  law  enforcement 
people  hate  crime.  Former  drug  users  hate 
drug  abuse.  People  in  the  military  hate  war. 
The  Bible  teaches  to  hate  sin.  Patriots  hate 
de.spotlsm. 

Hear  what  Thomas  Jefferson  said:  "I  have 
sworn  eternal  hostility  to  any  form  of  tyranny 
over  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men." 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  low  to  be  said 
about  loving  and  caring.  We  can  love  our 
country,  we  can  care  about  what  will  happen 
If  we  remain  complacent  loo  long. 

Listen  to  what  General  MacArthur  said 
about  the  veterans;  "Bla  name  and  fame  are 
the  birthright  of  every  American  citizen.  In 
his  youth  and  strength,  his  love  and  loyalty, 
ho  gave  all  that  mortality  caii  give.  He  needs 
no  eulogy  from  me  or  from  an  other  man.  He 
has  written  his  own  history  and  written  It  in 
red  on  his  enemy's  breast.  I  do  not  know  the 
dignity  of  their  birth,  but  I  do  know  the 
glory  of  their  death.  They  died  unquestion- 
ing, uncomplaining,  with  faith  In  their 
hearts,  and  on  their  lips  the  hope  that  we 
would  go  on  to  vJctory," 
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So  grip  bands  with  us  "strengthen  our 
hearts"  for  we  must  fight  as  valiantly  as 
they  did  to  insure  the  same  blessings  for 
our  posterity.  And — If  our  God  so  wills  It — 
tot  that  blessed  peace  throughout  tlie  world. 
It  will  come  when  the  brazen  throat  of  war 
has  ceased  to  roar.  President  Wilson  said: 

"Only  /ree  people  can  hold  tbelr  purpose 
and  their  honor  to  a  common  end,  preferring 
the  interests  of  manicind  to  any  narrow  in- 
ter«sts  of  their  own.'* 

Let's  make  further  note  of  our  corps  of 
veterans.  You  know?  A  soldier  la  a  lonely 
man  at  times.  At  some  time  or  another  he 
must  make  a  terrible  and  soul -searching 
decision — wlU  I.  or  won't  I.  kill  my  fellow 
man  In  the  defense  of  my  country,  my  home, 
my  family,  my  freedom?  And  wars  are  won — 
not  only  by  Industrial  might — but  also  by 
the  morai  fibre  of  a  nation's  men.  Yes.  in 
the  final  analysis  victories  are  won  by  the 
men — lonely  Indlvldtisls  whose  skill  "cour- 
age" determination — moi-al  strength-Huid 
willingness  to  die  firmly  establish  the  full 
measure  of  our  nation's  strength.  Abraham 
Lincoln  said  that  "Ood  must  have  loved  the 
common  man  because  he  made  so  many  of 
them"  and  many  common  men  have  defended 
democracy.  In  the  first  World  War,  one  of 
every  22  Americans  wiu  aciually  in  uniform: 
in  World  War  n,  one  of  every  nine;  In  Korea 
one  of  every  thirty.  Today  one  In  every  eight 
living  Americans  in  a  veteran  of  wartime 
service.  The  advent  of  great  20th  century 
technological  and  International  develop- 
ments Indeed  make  (or  clo^r  and  more  Im- 
mediate contact  among  nations  of  the  world. 
It  took  thousands  of  years  for  man  to  move 
(aster  than  a  horse.  Then,  in  only  50  years 
he  learned  to  travel  18.000  miles  per  hour 
orbiting  the  earth  in  a  capsule.  Prom  the 
Isolationism  of  the  early  1900'9.  we  are  now 
the  recognized  leader  of  the  free  world.  Enor- 
mous responsibilities  are  Imposed  upon  us 
individually  luid  as  a  nation.  Yes,  the  tasks 
to  be  performed  by  our  armed  forces  In 
the  "Time -Distance,"  shrunken  world  of 
today  have  never  been  so  numerous  or  dlf- 
fictilt.  President  Johnson  reminded  us  that 
"Aggression  unchallenged  is  aggression  un* 
leashed."  As  a  result  you  find  2^  million 
men  in  uniform— of  which  40  percent  are  de- 
ployed outside  the  United  States. 

However,  the  man  on  a  far  flung  outpost 
can  be  little  better  than  his  country  men  at 
home.  He  is  but  their  shield  and  he  reflects 
the  actions  and  Ideals  of  the  United  States 
people.  The  citizenry  of  a  nation  constitute 
the  ultimate  strength  of  that  nation. 

As  we  seek  peace  in  the  world,  wc  must 
remember,  and  be  guided  by  our  heritage, 
and  use  our  strength  with  wisdom.  We  in 
America  are  holding  high  the  torch  of  (ree- 
dom,  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  the  white 
gown  o(  morality  for  the  whole  world  to  see. 
Those  who  would  move  forward  In  the  light 
o(  this  torch  we  are  ready  to  help.  Those  who 
would  extinguish  It  we  are  prepared  to  re- 
sist. Indeed  ours  Is  a  noble  calling,  one  that 
we  would  do  well  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to. 
not  only  on  Veterans  Day.  but  all  the  days 
of  our  lives.  And  let  us  hope  that  our  sons 
of  the  tomorrows  will  have  that  faith  and 
patriotism,  passed  on  to  them  as  it  was 
passed  on  to  us  from  the  men  of  that  long 
grey  line  grip  hands  with  us— strengthen  our 
hearts. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  lowA 

m  THE  HOI7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,500  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


THE  "DELTA  QUEEN"  GOES  TO  TYAR 
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The  Na\-y  decl.-ired  the  flat-boiiomed  boat 
surplus  In  1946,  and  she  was  sold  to  a  Cin- 
cinnati firm.  Since  the  late  19408  she  has 
carried  passengers  on  the  Ohio  and  Missis- 
sippi Rivers,  helping  to  preserve  a  part  of 
America  as  it  was  during  the  rlverboat  era. 

A  full  passenger  list  is  192.  with  a  crew  of 
75,  and  every  trip  this  year  has  been  a  near 
sellout. 

Howevtf.  the  Queen  has  been  declared  un- 
safe according  to  modern  sea  regxilatlons. 
and  her  (uture  Is  uncertain. 

LTJG   Baehy   Stephenson,  VBHH, 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

OP    XOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22.  2970 

Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Delta  Queen  appears  to  have  emerged 
victorious  from  her  "war"  with  the  bu- 
reaucrats and  the  Congress.  I  have  just 
learned  of  her  participation  in  an  earlier 
war.  The  December  1970  issue  of  the  Nav- 
al Reservist  details  her  military  service 
during  World  War  II.  This  provides  an- 
other. If  somewhat  belated,  reason  for 
exempting  her  from  the  deep-draft 
safety  statutes. 

HlVEBBO.\T    RSSKBVISTS    ON    THE     OLO     "DELT* 
QotZN" 

The  saga  of  the  Delta  Queen,  last  of  the 
overnight  accommodation  stern- wheelers  to 
ply  the  Inland  waterways  of  America,  spans 
43  years— including  a  6-year  stint  In  the 
Navy  as  YPB  (District  Craft — Ferryboat  and 
Launch)  56  in  San  Praiici&co  Bay. 

The  proud  old  paddlewheeier  was  sched- 
uled to  end  her  regular  round  trips  between 
Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  on  2  November, 
and  the  occasion  brought  back  special  mem- 
ories for  some  Naval  Reservists. 

They  were  among  the  more  than  100  pres- 
ent-day and  former  NavjTaen  from  the  San 
Francisco  area  who  gathered  at  the  Naval 
Station  Treasure  Uland.  opposite  the  city  of 
San  Francisco,  to  swap  sea  stories  about  their 
days  on  board  Delta  Queen.  Many  of  them 
had  their  first  "sea  duty"  on  the  old  river- 
boat  while  she  was  part  of  the  U.S.  Fleet  be- 
tween  1940  and   1946. 

"About  300  Naval  Reservists  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  were  called  up  in  1940 
and  reported  to  the  Delta  Queen  for  trans- 
portation to  the  Naval  Station  on  Verba 
Buena  Island,"  recalled  Lee  Mineau,  a  San 
PronclBCo  businessman. 

The  Reeervists"  first  Introduction  to  ac- 
tive duty  was  pleasant,  but  far  from  typical. 

"The  civilian  crew  was  still  on  board,  and 
the  dining  tables  were  covered  with  white 
table  cloths.  We  used  the  ship's  best  china 
and  silverware.  In  (act,  the  ship's  waiters 
served  us  at  mealtime." 

"This  didn't  last  long."  he  added. 

Before  the  Navy  purchased  the  vessel  she 
was  used  as  an  overnight  passenger  and 
freight  boat  on  the  Sacramento  River  be- 
tween Sacramento  and  San  Francisco.  In  the 
Navy  Delta  Queen  was  used  as  a  training 
and  barrack  facility  at  Terba  Buena  Island 
and.  later,  at  Treasure  Island. 

The  transition  of  the  stem-wheeler  to  a 
naval  vessel  was  not  without  lu  problems. 
The  layers  of  grease  In  the  galley  were  re- 
ported to  be  so  thick  that  all  efforts  failed 
to  dislodge  It.  A  subsequent  fire  did  the  Job. 
Whether  or  not  it  waa  deliberately  set  by  a 
fussy  cook  Is  not  known. 

Lou  Spadla,  owner  of  the  San  Francisco 
49ers  football  team,  and  Roy  Gilbert,  an  ad- 
ministrative assistant  in  the  49er  organlEa- 
tlon  were  two  of  the  Son  Franciscans  who 
served  on  board.  And  five  members  of  the 
original  Delta  Queen  Navy  "crew"  are  still 
participating  In  the  Naval  Reserve  program 
at  Treasure  Island. 


"THE  STATE'S  RIGHT  TO  KNOW" 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP    UASSACUDSETTS 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Univer- 
sity of  Massachusetts  earlier  this  month 
inaugurated  its  17th  president.  Robert 
Coldwell  Wood.  The  university,  and,  in- 
deed, the  entire  Commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  honored  and  pri\'Ueged  to 
have  such  an  outstanding  man  heading 
this  great  school  located  at  Amherst  In 
my  First  Congressional  District, 

Dr.  Wood  has  long  been  known  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  a^  an  eminent 
political  scientist,  chairman  of  the  de- 
partment of  political  science  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
internationally  known  urban  affairs  spe- 
cialist, and  talented  administrator. 

Dr.  Wood  has  also  served  the  executive 
branch  of  this  Government,  both  as 
Under  Secretary  and  later  as  Secretary 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development. 

The  university  and  the  State  have  been 
extremely  fortunate  to  secure  the  serv- 
ices of  this  man  and  I  am  sure  his  tenure 
as  president  will  l>e  marked  by  great 
success. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  insert  in 
the  Record  Dr.  Wood's  inaugural  address 
entitled  "The  State's  Right  To  Know" 
which  was  delivered  at  his  installation 
at  the  Statler  RUton  Hotel,  Boston,  on 
December  B: 

"Thi  Stir's  Biobt  To  Know" 

Address  by  Kobeht  Wood,  PECsiDEirr,  VtiTvat- 

srrT  or  Mass&ckttsetts 

We  are  together  today  for  purposes  ct  con- 
tinuity, conuniiment,  and  celebrBtloo. 

We  atfirm  the  continuity  at  three  tr«dl- 
tlons: 

— A  tradltLon  of  scholarship  that  goes  back 
seven  centuries  to  the  medieval  university. 

— A  trnditlon  of  public  education  that  was 
written  into  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setu  In  I7S0. 

— A  tradition  of  sereice  that  was  central 
to  the  origins  of  this  University  In  1863. 

These  traditions  are  our  strength  and  sal- 
vation. And  It  Is  deeply  In  my  nature  to 
preserve  and  cherish  them. 

In  tills  time,  however,  preservation  Is  not 
the  only  task  and  tradition  does  not  suffloe. 
Indeed  It  Is  open  season  on  established  mores, 
and  the  sacred  cows  of  the  campus — includ- 
ing university  presidents — are  being  served 
up  regularly  for  lunch.  Higher  education  Is 
being  asked  to  defend  its  processes,  its  stand- 
ards. Its  entire  rationale. 

ComlMtting  the  educational  establish- 
ment can  be  a  healthy  exercise,  so  long  as 
the  weapons  are  those  appropriate  to  an 
academic    oommunlty.    Recent    change*   In 
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U-Mas9  campufi  life  and  governance  are — In 
the  main — entirely  sensible  and  probably 
overdue. 

But  most  of  the  changes  that  have  re- 
sulted from  the  turmoil  and  agitation  of 
the  post  few  years — not  only  at  this  Uni- 
versity but  across  the  country — are  largely 
marginal  and  incremental:  A  pass-fall  op- 
tion, a  few  urban  courses,  a  black  studies 


program. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  to  undertake 
more  systemic  changes. 

How  do  we  build  the  public  university  of 
the  future  and  not  the  public  university  of 
the  SOS? 

What  should  the  future  university  teach? 
How  should  we  organize  the  university 
and  lu  resources? 
What  should  it  look  like? 
These  are  the  questions  that  Intrigue  and 
trouble  me,  the  Trustees,  the  ChanceUora 
and  the  Dean.  Each  month  we  are  afked  to 
review  the  plans  for  another  carefully  de- 
signed building — representing  a  major  cap- 
ital investment,  based  on  certain  educa- 
tional premises,  destined  to  be  part  of  our 
scene  for  50  years  or  more.  Next  spring  we 
will  be  asked  to  act  on  tenure  for  faculty 
members  who  will  still  be  teaching  In  the 
year  2000  and  whtae  students  win  be  running 
this  state  well  beyond  that. 

If  we  don't  try  consciously  to  shape  the 
nnlversitys  future,  y^e  pressures  of  growth 
will  shape  it  tor  us.  And  we  wUi  replicate 
the  past. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  new  patterns, 
new  models  must  be  found  for  Dniveralty 
eduactlon  in  the  Conunonwealth,  our  Lib- 
eral Arts  education  derives  from  the  days 
of  Carmnal  Newman  and  the  idea  of  train- 
ing for  a  leisure  doss.  The  language  require- 
™'ht — recenuy  under  selge  on  the  Boston 
campus— can  be  seen  as  a  remnant  of  the 
conviction  that  no  gentleman  should  b«  Ig- 
norant of  Latin  and  Greek.  SlmUarly  our 
lometlme  preoccupation  with  graduate  stu- 
dents and  graduate  schools  comes  from  a 
venerable  trad.tlon  of  scholarly  elitism  that 
Is  now  in  sharp  collision  with  the  harsh 
facts  of  supply  and  demand. 

Despite  our  107  years,  this  is  a  youthful 
University:  The  Medical  School  la  training 
Iti  Brst  16  doctors:  the  ground— or  the  com- 
pacted trash  If  you  win— has  Just  been 
broken  at  the  Boston  campus:  Amherst  is 
growing  like  an  adolescent.  I  am  the  flrat 
President  oi  the  Umverslty  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  three  camptis  system  with 
responslbUIty  for  development  and  manage- 
ment on  a  unlverslty-wlde  basis. 

We  can  withstand  and  profle  from  an 
Identity  crisis. 

I  propose  to  structure  a  serious  effort  to 
discover  what  the  future  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts can  and  should  be.  To  begin  this 
process,  the  Trustees  will  be  meeting  in- 
formally toward  the  ent  of  this  month— at 
some  cost  to  their  holiday  plans— for  a  two- 
day  policy  review. 

As  a  major  source  of  help,  perspective  and 
guidance  in  our  endeavors,  I  am  today  ap- 
pointing a  President's  Committee  on  the  fu- 
ture University  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Vernon  .Mden,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Boston  Company,  and  distinguished  former 
President  of  Ohio  Umverslty.  Mr.  Alden  and 
hi!  committee  members— representing  stu- 
dents and  faculty  of  the  three  campuses  the 
alunml,  the  pubUc.  labor  and  business,'  the 
professions,  and  the  academic  community 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  state— and 
win  report  to  me  and  to  the  Board  by  the 
end  of  nest  summer.  I  think  you  will  agree 
this  committee  Is  an  extraordinary  as- 
semblage of  talent  and  knowledge  and 
creativity.  * 

The  committee  wUl  listen  to  those  who 
know  this  University  best— the  studenu  the 
faculties,  the  deajis.  They  wlU  listen  to  our 
legislators  and  citizens  who  have  a  Just  con- 
cern with  how  the  Commonwealth  educates 
Its  children.  They  will  explore  new  ideas  that 
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are  floating  around  the  educational  com- 
munity and  Identify  the  ones  on  which  we 
should  be  working.  I  Intend  to  listen  (o  the 
committee  members  as  weU  as  wttli  them,  and 
I  am  deeply  grateful  they  are  willing  to  take 
on  this  assignment.  Responsibility  for  acting 
on  their  recommendations  rests,  as  always 
with  the  Trustees  of  the  University. 

While  we  await  the  work  of  the  committee 
and  the  emergence  of  some  consensus  on  the 
future  University.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  three  of  my  predispositions  regarding 
university  education. 

First,  I  am  pre-disposed  to  the  old- 
fashioned  Idea  of  pluralism  in  education  as 
In  pontics.  Contemporary  theories  to  the  con. 
trary,  I  aspire  to  no  monolithic  establish- 
ment, no  rule  by  any  eute,  or  counter-eute. 
no  single  pattern  of  Institutional  excellence. 
Within  the  universe  of  higher  education 
there  arc  a  variety  of  valid  tasks  to  be  per- 
formed that  demand  the  best  of  human  wit, 
and  energy  and  win.  The  Idea  that  you're 
either  Harvard  or  a  trade  school  has  had  no 
real  foundation  since  the  emergence  of  the 
great  public  universities  of  the  west  and 
mid-west.  It  Is  completely  gone  today. 

Excellence    in    Informing    and    enriching 
society  comes  under  many  different  educa- 
tional guises.  Within  this  University,  it  Is 
important  for  each  campua  to  find  Its  par- 
ticular Identity  and  contribution.  And  even 
on   a  single   campus.   I   would   favor   great 
latitude  for  Individual  preference  as  to  pro- 
gram  content   and  learning  schedules.  The 
most  recent  report  of  the  Carnegie  Commis- 
sion on  Higher  Education   Identifies  a  na- 
tional need  to  expand  the  options — 
For  deferring  college  after  high  school: 
For    entering    career    and    apprenticeship 
programs  rather  than  a  university: 
For  changing  career  directions  in  school' 
For  returning  to  school  in  middle  age. 
We  want  to  -jrelgh  each  of  these  options 
at  the  University  of  Massachusetts. 

My  second  predisposition  is  toward  utility. 
In  this  credential  society,  our  imlveraltlea 
have  become  the  great  certifiers  of  employ- 
ability  for  the  young.  I  believe  we  owe  them 
the  substance  as  well  as  the  certificate. 

Much  of  traditional  education  Is  really  a 
preparation  for  graduate  work.  Graduate 
study  may  be  an  excellent  exercise  but  It  In- 
evitably prolongs  the  time  of  training  and 
narrows  the  range  of  career  choice  by  em- 
phasizing teaching  and  the  established  pro- 
fessions. Today  only  about  5%  of  the  average 

U-Ma.'M  freshman  class— 15%  of  the  seniors 

enter  graduate  school.  Our  primary  Job,  for 
the  next  few  years  at  any  rate,  is  not  so 
much  to  concentrate  on  graduate  education 
for  Its  own  sake,  but  to  ensure  that  It  helps 
the  bulk  of  our  students  who  wont  experi- 
ence It  directly. 

In  brief,  this  means  an  educational  pro- 
gram In  which  graduate  work  enriches  the 
lindergraduate  experience  and  Is  not  under- 
taken IndLwrimlnately.  Becaui<e  knowledge  Is 
the  basis  of  utility,  the  Umversltys  own 
graduate  program  is  essential  to  continued 
quality  In  our  under  graduate  teaching.  And 
where  we  go  forward  with  graduate  work,  we 
should  never  settle  for  second  place.  But  I 
am  inclined  toward  research  that  wlU  actu- 
ally solve  problems  and  toward  education 
that  really  helps  the  student  concerned. 

Seventy-flve  per  cent  of  our  studenu  come 
from  families  earning  less  than  115.000  a  veor 
and  at  least  half  are  the  first  generation  In 
their  famUles  to  go  to  college.  Only  half  can 
depend  on  family  funda  to  finance  their 
education  and  the  rest  depend  on  employ- 
ment, personal  savings,  loans  and  scholar- 
ships. These  stndenta  are  In  school  at  some 
sacrifice  and  they  are  there— at  least  in  large 
part — to  expand  their  career  choices  and 
their  Job  opportunities. 

Too  many  of  them  work  hard  to  get  B  A  's 
In  Psychology  or  American  History  or  Greek 
Uterature  or  even  Political  Science  only  to 
discover  that  a  degree  at  that  level  Just  Isn't 
worth  much  on  the  Job  market.  I'm  sure  we 
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can  do  mot»  In  coiusellng  and  perhaps  in 
departmental  candor.  Some  sophisticated 
market  analysis  could  tell  us  a  lot  about  em- 
ployment opportunlUes  for  our  graduates 
But  the  real  challenge  comes  In  bringing  the 
University  and  the  real  world  together  in 
new  ways  so  that  students  become  aware  o( 
society's  needs  and  capable  of  respondlne  to 
them.  ' 

One  promising  way  of  going  about  this— 
and  this  Is  my  third  and  final  predisposition 
of  the  morning- is  through  the  sert'lce  tunc- 
tton  of  the  University.  I  am  concerned  with 
the  absorption  as  well  as  the  production  of 
knowledge.  In  field  after  Held,  the  knowledge 
we  have  has  out-run  our  abUlty  to  tue  it  and 
our  wliungness  to  pay  what  It  costs.  Dra- 
matlc  new  designs  for  housing  have  not  yet 
sheltered  the  poor.  New  technology  in  trans- 
portation does  not  now  relieve  congestion  on 
city  streets.  New  medical  advances  are  still 
too  often  restricted  to  the  knowledgeable 
the  rich,  or  the  welfare  patient. 

The  knowledge  and  skills  that  exist  in  this 
University  are  among  the  state's  great  natu- 
ral resources.  They  represent  opportunities 
to  bring  about  not  only  Incremental  Im- 
provements In  the  environment  but  Insti- 
tutional change. 

Both  the  nation  and  the  university  com- 
munity have  been  m  a  period  of  what  might 
be  called  a  volunteerlstic  approach  to 
change:  from  palnt-lns  m  Harlem  to  Earth 
Day  on  the  campus.  These  exercises  owe 
much  in  spirit  to  the  Inspired  use  of  non- 
violent resistance  to  destroy  the  remnants  of 
public  segregation  In  the  south.  But  as  ap- 
plied to  the  stickler  dUeramas  of  how  to  end 
the  war,  preserve  the  city,  or  upgrade  the 
environment,  this  approach  hasi^'t  really 
worked. 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  real  hope  for 
change  lies  in  an  institutional  approach.  The 
University  as  an  institution  that  repre.vnu 
both  knowledge  and  change  ct^  work  with 
other  Institutions  that  need  knowledge  and 
are  receptive  to  change.  This  process— prop- 
erly undertaken— can  feed  back  to  and 
strengthen  the  University's  own  educational 
and  research  capacities.  And  we  begin  to 
move  forward.  . 

I  don't  want  to  overstate  the  case  The 
scientist  as  miracle  workers  Is  In  disrepute— 
and  any  university  professor  will  follow  suit 
If  we  expect  miracles.  We  are  talking  here 
about  complex  and  subtle  relationships  and 
about  solution-resistant  problems. 

But  we  are  also  on  the  threshold  of  a  pe- 
riod of  other  opportunities.  As  the  war  draws 
to  an  end  and  the  national  economy  begins 
to  adapt  to  peacetime  requirements,  we  have 
already  begun  to  see  a  liberation  of  man- 
power resources  capable  of  effective  applica- 
tion to  domestic  social  problems.  By  working 
with  public  agencies  to  deflne  critical  Issues 
and  develop  reallsuc  proposals,  the  umver- 
slty can  play  a  major  role  In  assuring  that 
this  capability  Is  not  wasted.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  some  of  the  ways  In  which  we  ha« 
already  begun  to  move  In  this  direction. 

This  state's  mlno;  economic  miracle  in 
cranberry  culture  and  cooperative  marketing 
owes  much  to  the  work  of  the  University's 
hl-storlc  centers  of  service:  The  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  and  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Both  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture and  its  related  Institutions  are  mov- 
ing Into  new  areas  of  assistance. 

In  one  county  the  extension  ser\'lce  is 
working  on  the  drug  problem  and  another 
has  home  ecnnomista  working  in  three  pub- 
lic housing  projects.  Several  have  organized 
family  affairs  trouble-shooting  units.  Dean 
Splelman  Is  very  much  Interc-ned  In  bring- 
ing the  assets  of  the  college  to  bear  on  con- 
sumer protection,  environmental  and  land 
use  problems  as  well  as  regional  plannmg 
and  development.  These  assets  Include  a 
great  deal  of  both  experience  and  equipment. 
For  Ave  years  the  Amherst  faculty  has  been 
engaged  In  a  Joint  effort  with  the  Belcher- 
town  State  School  for  the  mentally  retarded 
led    by    Professor    BenJanUn    BIccl.    Special 
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problems  ol  helping  retarded  chlldrea  and 
kduits — from  diet  to  the  redesign  of  recrea- 
tional equipment — have  been  tackled  by  fac- 
ulty and  students  Zrom  the  Departments  of 
Kutrltlon,  Biochemistry,  Physical  Education, 
gnglneerlng,  Econonxlcs.  and  Education.  We 
vnnt  this  proi^iam  supported  and  expanded. 

We  are  developing  a  Joint  research  pro- 
posal with  Commissioner  Milton  Qreenblatt 
uid  the  £>epartment  ol  Mental  Health  look- 
ing to  the  decentralization  of  the  depart- 
ment's service  delivery  system.  This  joint 
endeavor  could  produce  not  only  organiza- 
tional and  procedural  recommendations  for 
the  department  but  proposals  as  to  how  the 
University  might  organize  educational  and 
training  programs  lu  management,  clinical 
service,  and  community  participation.  This 
can  be  the  woik  of  our  new  Institute  for 
Governmental  AHalrs. 

—We  are  working  with  Public  Health  Com- 
missioner Alfred  Frechette  on  a  child  health 
itudy  centered  In  Worcester  and  Palmouth. 
ThU  state  Is  a  leader  In  public  health  and 
medicine,  but  the  sobering  fact  Is  that  one- 
third  of  our  19-year-oIds  can't  pass  the  rou- 
tine army  physical. 

—We  are  getting  together  with  Sheriff  John 
Buckley  of  Mtddesex  County  to  work  in  the 
correctional  area. 

— ^The  Labor  Relations  Research  Center  and 
the  Institute  of  Labor  Affairs  are  perform- 
ing a  number  of  services  for  the  labor  move- 
ment including  consulting  on  contract  prob- 
lems, training  for  union  leadership,  and  the 
development  of  special  courses  In  the  area 
of  labor  education. 

— The  Boston  campus  Is  working  with 
model  cities  to  help  in  mathematics  pro- 
grams. Boston  has  also  begun  'The  Library 
and  the  City  Child"— the  first  step  to  an 
urban  library  program. 

— The  two-year  old  center  for  business  and 
economic  research  In  the  business  school  has 
been  conducting  a  series  of  studies  relating 
to  the  economic  development  of  Spring- 
field. I  hope  this  can  be  the  foundation  for 
broader  efforts  In  the  conversion  process.  As 
the  nation  moves  toward  peace,  we  must  be 
sure  that  our  state  resource  of  highly  trained 
manpower  Is  not  lost. 

As  I  said,  these  are  Just  beginnings.  But 
the  excitement  la  there.  I  am  very  much 
aware  that  any  consideration  of  university 
service  must  build  on  a  basic  "good  neigh* 
bor"  policy  with  regard  to  the  neighborhoods 
and  commiinltles  In  which  university  facili- 
ties are  located:  Amherst.  Worcester.  Wal- 
tham.  and — most  particularly — Savin  Hill 
and  Columbia  Point.  What  with  competition 
for  space  and  differences  In  priorities,  we  can 
hardly  expect  these  relationships  to  be  with- 
out tension.  But  I  can  promise  that  the  Unl- 
verslty  will  take  an  active  and  positive  role 
IQ  resolving  these  tensions  In  ways  that 
respect  the  Interests  of  the  community  in- 
volved. 

I  emphasize  Savin  HiU  and  Colujnbla 
Point  both  because  they  are  otu*  newest 
neighbors  and  becatise  I  want  to  make  quite 
clear  that  we  are  In  the  new  Boeton  campus 
to  stay.  In  fact  the  first  contracts  for  driving 
piles  are  now  being  signed.  I  feel  certain 
that  oiu*  new  facilities  and  services  there 
can  be  organized  In  ways  that  promote 
mutual  benefit  and  Interaction  rather  than 
chilly  coexistence — the  small  town  rather 
than  the  Manhattan  style  of  good  neighbors. 

Together  with  the  Columbia  Point  Health 
Association,  the  residents  of  Columbia  Point. 
Tufts  Medical  School,  and  any  other  parties 
who  wish  to  participate,  the  University  will 
seek  support  for  a  Health  Center  at  Columbia 
Point  in  which  the  neighborhood  and  the 
University's  needs  can  be  Joined. 

Even  with  a  commitment  to  service  we 
are  left  with  difficult  questions  of  resource 
allocation.  The  University  of  Massachusetts 
Is  not  rich.  Although  we  are  close  to  the  top 
In  recent  progress,  we  still  fall  below  the  na- 
tional avero^  In  per  capita  support  for 
higher  education. 

Universities  across  the  country  are  engaged 
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Increasingly  In  diverse  non -educational  ac- 
tivities: Running  community  health  and  day 
care  programs,  training  paraprofesslonals  and 
Vista  workers,  running  federal  laboratories, 
helping  city  governments,  building  low^cost 
housing.  In  part — thanks  perhaps  to  the 
uucotnmon  success  of  academics  In  the  Man- 
hattan project,  post  Sputnlck  space  activities 
and  computer  technology — these  new  re- 
sponsibilities have  been  tlirust  upon  the  uni- 
versities. In  part,  they  are  responding  to  the 
prodding  of  conscience  and  the  Indignant 
young.  In  part,  as  with  the  downtown  uni- 
versity that  finds  Itself  overtaken  by  urban 
blight,  Involvement  is  the  result  of  self-in- 
terest rather  narrowly  defined.  But  as  Pro- 
fessor Carl  Kaysen  has  pointed  out,  universi- 
ties have  reached  out  for  new  activities  since 
the  40's  pHmarily  because  these  new  activi- 
ties have  an  Intellectual  Justification  and  are 
of  Interest  to  university  faculties. 

This  reminds  us,  I  think,  of  what  uni- 
versities are  all  about  and  rescues  us  from 
Clark  Kerr's  stark  formulation  of  the  univer- 
sity as  a  "service  station."  In  assessing  what 
kinds  of  Involvement  make  sense,  we  must 
take  account  of  the  history,  skills,  make-up 
and  nature  of  the  campus  concerned-  But  the 
basic  gauge  should  be  whether  the  involve- 
ment furthers  the  university's  own  particular 
responsibilities  for  education  and  scholar- 
ship. 

As  a  land-grant  University  we  Inherit  an 
historic  commitment  not  only  to  public  serv- 
ice but  to  equality  of  opportunity.  The  first 
annual  report  of  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1866  was  largely  devoted  to  the 
Implications  of  this  commitment.  "Republi- 
canism," the  Trustees  explained,  "has  under- 
taken In  America  to  recast  society  into  a  sys- 
tem of  equality.  It  proposes  to  create  true 
and  safe  equality,  not  by  conferring  on  the 
ignorant  and  degraded  the  rights  of  citlsen- 
shlp  but  by  raising  all.  through  education,  to 
the  full  dignity  of  free  men.  Its  purpose  is  to 
diffuse  education  and  property  among  all  the 
people,  to  give  as  nearly  as  possible  every 
child  an  even  start  in  the  world,  and  an 
equal  chance  to  be  President,  member  of 
Congress,  farmer  or  mechanic  as  he  may 
choose. 

To  effect  this,  our  fathers  abolished  heredi- 
tary rank.  In  England,  the  King's  son  Is  bom 
to  t>e  a  King,  and  the  Lord's  son  to  be  a  Lord, 
and  the  oldest  son  inherits  all  his  father's 
land. 

"In  our  country,  the  President's  son  has  no 
better  claim  to  be  President  than  another, 
nor  a  Senator's  son  to  be  a  Senator:  and  all 
the  sons  and  daughters  shore  alike  the  fa- 
ther's property. 

"Then  comes  In  the  great  regulator  and 
elevator,  general  education,  like  a  huge  sub- 
soller,  breaking  up  the  old  foundations  .  .  . 
this,  must  finish  the  work." 

The  work  of  equality  is  not  finished,  of 
course— even  now  100  years  later.  But  our 
Umverslty  forefathers'  deep  faith  In  the 
power  of  education  reaches  across  the  cen- 
tury to  touch  us  still.  Let  us  retam  their 
commitment  and  use  that  power  to  break  up 
the  old  foundations — poverty,  ignorance,  dis- 
crimination— that  prevent  the  true  greening 
of  America.  Let  us  retain  it  especially  In  the 
public  university. 

I  am  proud  to  be  the  I7th  president  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts. 

Xjet  us  proceed  to  celebrate  together. 


HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 
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friendliest,  and  most  unselfish  men  I 
have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing.  He 
has  served  the  House  of  HepresentaUves 
during  the  pait  28  years  with  great  devo- 
tion. He  has  represented  his  Massachu- 
setts constituents  with  boundless  energy 
and  sidll.  He  has  devoted  most  of  his 
life  to  the  service  of  liis  countrs'. 

He  has  always  taken  the  time  and 
cared  enough  about  his  colleagues  to  of- 
fer help  with  any  problem,  large  or  small, 
and  his  presence  is  a  daily  reminder  of 
the  value  of  a  kind  heart  and  a  good 
word.  I  have  been  the  beneficiary  of  his 
generous  spirit  for  the  18  years  that  I 
have  known  him. 

His  untiring  work  on  iKhalf  of  his  con- 
stituents in  Massachusetts  has  never 
been  a  mere  Job  for  Pnit  Pfiilbin  :  it  has 
been  rather  an  intensely  personal,  com- 
passionate, and  deep  concern  tor  the 
problems  of  all  those  he  represented. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Senlces 
Committee,  second  In  rank  to  the  chair- 
man, he  handled  demanding  committee 
responsibilities  with  the  same  insight, 
conscientiousness,  and  uncommon  serv- 
ice that  has  characterized  all  his  pub- 
lic life. 

For  all  of  us  Phil  Philbin  has  brought 
to  this  body  a  rare  quality  of  kindness 
and  warmth.  He  has  enriched  the  lives 
of  each  of  us. 

Phil  Philbin  is  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word.  He  is  a  fine,  decent 
human  being — a  man  of  great  integrity. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  able  to  work 
with  liim  during  the  past  10  years  and 
I  wish  him  continued  accomplishment 
and  tlie  greatest  contentment,  health, 
and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 


SOVIET  PERSECUTION  OP  JEWS 


HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  21,  1970 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league, Phil  Philbin  is  one  of  the  finest, 


HON.  LOWELL  P.  WEICKER,  JR. 

or   CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today.  13 
Russian  Jews  are  being  tried  in  Russia 
for  an  alleged  plot  to  hijack  an  airliner. 

There  was  no  actual  hijack  attempt. 
The  individual-s  were  arrested  for  al- 
legedly plotting  to  take  over  an  airliner 
to  fly  them  out  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Not  commenting  on  the  guilt  or  inno- 
cence of  the  accused,  I  believe,  however, 
that  the  freedom-loving  people  of  the 
world  should  be  aware  of  the  underlying 
motives  in  this  case. 

Going  back  to  the  early  1920s,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  used  show  trials  with 
forced  confessions  as  decisive  evidence  as 
a  means  of  propaganda. 

These  staged  trials  were  used  by  Josef 
Stalin  In  his  notorious  purges  in  the 
1930's  and  early  1940's  to  arouse  anti- 
Jewish  sentiment. 

After  World  War  n.  the  show  trials 
resumed  and  the  anti-Semitic  campaign 
was  intetL^fied.  The  last  8  years  before 
Stalin's  death  were  known  as  the  black 
years.  In  this  antl-Semltlc  campaign 
against  Jewish  intellectuals  the  show 
trials  were  used  to  close  Jewish  cultural 
institutions,  liquidate  cultural  leaders 
and  deprive  the  Russian  Jews  of  his  re- 
Uglous  rights. 
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The  wave  of  terror  hit  its  peak  in  Jan- 
uary 1953.  with  the  antl-Jewlsh  hatred 
aroused  by  an  alleged  plot  by  which 
Jewish  doctors  were  supposedly  planning 
to  murder  Soviet  political  leaders.  The 
death  of  Stalin  ended  the  purge  tem- 
porarily. 

In  tlie  1960's  a  new  round  of  purges 
began  with  the  Russian  Jew  being  cited 
for  economic  crimes  against  the  state.  In 
this  new  purge,  crude  propaganda  mate- 
rial, overtly  anti-Jewish,  blanketed  the 
country  and  mass  trials  were  staged 
where  the  accused  invariably  confessed 
and  were  handed  stiff  penalties.  Of  the 
several  hundred  executed  more  than  50- 
percent  were  Jews — who  constitute  Just 
over  1  percent  of  the  total  population. 

To  date  there  has  l>een  a  consistent 
propaganda  campaign  conducted  by  the 
Soviet  Government  to  encourage  antl- 
Jewlsh  feeling.  The  results  have  been 
that  the  Russian  Jew  is  discriminated 
against  in  iiigher  education  and  employ- 
ment. IBs  children  are  abused  and  mis- 
treated at  school  and  at  work. 

The  Russian  Jew  has  been  deprived  of 
his  cultural  and  religious  rights  thus 
foreclosing  the  possibility  of  perpetuating 
his  heritage  and  maintaining  group 
identity. 

At  the  same  time  the  Soviet  Union  has 
denied  permission  to  tens-of-thousands 
of  Russian  Jews  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 
This  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  United 
Nations  Ciiarter  which  cites  the  human 
right  of  an  individual  to  leave  his  coun- 
try of  origin. 

The  United  Nations  should  censor  the 
Soviet  Union  for  tMs  charter  violation 
and  I  urge  the  United  States  to  instigate 
proceedings  at  the  U.N.  Tlie  freedom- 
minded  people  of  tills  world  must  make  it 
absolutely  clear  that  we  wiU  not  tolerate 
hijustice  or  the  violation  of  basic  human 
rights. 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  ROGER  A. 
FREEMAN 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CAI.IFDRNZA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEPTTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 
Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  claim  as  my  constituent  Dr.  Roger  A. 
Freeman,  senior  fellow  at  Stanlord  Uni- 
versity's Hoover  Institution  on  War, 
Revolution  and  Peace  and  formerly  a 
Special  Assistant  to  President  Nixon. 

On  two  recent  occasions  Dr.  Free- 
man delivered  addresses  which  I  con- 
sider timely  and  important.  I  commend 
the  remarks  of  this  distinguished  scholar 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  am 
therefore  submitting  them  for  inclusion 
In  the  Record: 

Math     awo     ArraucATH     ik     th«     Puauc 
Schools:  Th«  CoNCxpr  op  AcxiotrKTABturr 
nr  EsucATxon 
(AddreRa  by  Roger  A.  rraenmn,  before  the 
Annual    Pall    Conference,    California   Ele- 
mentary   School   Administrators'   Associa- 
tion. Oakland.  Calif.,  October  22-24,  1970) 
Ever  since  President  Ntxon  sent  hla  Mea- 
aage  on  Education  Beform  to  Congress  last 
March,  a  Uvely  dlBcusslon  haa  been  going  on 
at>out  Its  content,  its  meaning.  Ita  imple- 
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mentation.  Some  of  his  critics  thought  that 
the  President  should  have  recommended  fed- 
eral support  of  public  school  operuUonB  to  the 
tune  of  several  billion  dollars  a  year  and  left 
everything  else  to  the  school  administrators, 
the  boards  of  education  and  the  teachers. 
That  Is  what  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation and  Its  allies  have  been  demanding,  for 
well  over  a  hundred  years,  and  still  deem  to 
be  the  solution  to  the  problems  which  beset 
the  schools.  But  no  President  ever  has  rec- 
ommended such  a  program,  nor  Is  Congresd 
likely  to  approve  one  If  It  were  proposed,  at 
least  for  as  far  in  the  future  as  we  can  see 
ahead.  In  fact,  the  chances  for  federal  gen- 
eral school  support  appear  to  be  slimmer 
now  than  they  were  twenty  or  twenty-flve 
years  ago. 

In  his  message  of  March  3  the  President 
followed  a  traclt  that  ruxis  counter  to  the 
road  his  critic*  In  the  educational  establish- 
ment would  want  him  to  travel:  he  Intro- 
duced the  concept  of  accountability:  "School 
administrators  and  school  teachers  alike  are 
responsible  for  their  performance  and  It  la 
in  their  interest  as  well  as  In  the  interest  of 
their  pupils  that  they  be  held  accountable." 
He  declared:  "We  have,  as  a  nation,  too  lone 
avoided  thinking  of  the  productivity  of 
schools," 

That  conjured  up  In  the  mlnda  of  some 
school  principals  a  vision  of  being  tarred  and 
feathered  if  their  students  fell  short  of  the 
national  norm  on  standard  achievement 
tests.  But  that  Is  not  what  It  was  Intended 
to  mean. 

At  the  outset  the  President  made  it  known 
to  the  staff  charged  with  drafting  the  edu- 
cation message  that  he  wanted  Its  prime  em- 
phasis placed  on  reform  and  not  on  finances. 
This  message  was  In  preparation  for  six 
months  and  was  as  thoroughly  studied,  dis- 
cussed, revised  and  edited  as  any  presiden- 
tial document  could  and  should  be;  it  went 
through  several  drafts  before  It  was  finally 
issued. 

In  contrast  to  many  other  messages  It  does 
not  say:  here  is  a  problem  and  this  Is  the 
solution.  It  admits  that  we  do  not  know  as 
much  about  the  learning  process  as  we 
should,  that  we  have  no  ready  answer  to  the 
question  why  so  many  children  do  not  learn 
the  essentials  they  need.  It  makes  It  quite 
clear  however  that  the  time  Is  overdue  to 
find  out. 

AccountabiUty  of  the  schools  Is  not  an 
entirely  new  concept.  Some  of  us  have  been 
talking  about  it  for  a  long  Ume.  Wilbur 
Cohen,  President  Johnson's  last  Secretary  of 
HEW.,  criticized  three  years  ago  "the 
voluminous,  yet  unsuitable  data  now  avail- 
able for  assessing  the  products  of  our  educa- 
tion." He  complained  that  "practically  none 
of  it  measures  the  output  of  our  educational 
system  In  terms  that  really  matter— that  is 
In  terms  of  what  studenU  have  learned."  He 
added  that  It  Is  an  "incredible  fact  that  the 
nation  has.  year  after  year,  been  spending 
bilUona  of  dollars  on  an  enterprise  without 
a  realistic  accounUng  of  that  Investtnont." 

In  this,  the  first  message  on  education  re- 
form by  any  president.  Mr.  Nixon  mode  It 
clear  that  though  far  more  money  would  be 
needed  for  education  in  future  years,  money 
alone  was  not  the  answer.  Educational  proc- 
esses and  methods  would  have  to  be  made 
more  effective  and  more  productive.  "We 
must  stop  congratulating  ourselves  for 
^lending  nearly  as  much  money  on  educa- 
tion as  does  the  entire  rest  of  the  world — 
$95  billion  a  year  on  all  levels  ■ — when  we 
are  not  getting  as  much  as  we  should  out  of 
the  dollars  we  spend." 


'In  the  school  year  1969/70.  The  corre- 
sponding figure  for  the  current  academic  year 
1970/71,  exceeds  $70  billion.  For  the  flret 
time  since  the  1930b.  the  American  people 
win  in  fiscal  1971/73  be  spending  more  on 
education  than  on  national  defense. 
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The  President  promised:  "As  we  get  mor§ 
education  for  the  dollar,  we  will  ask  Con- 
gress to  supply  many  more  dollars  for 
education." 

If  we  are  to  establish  accountability  for 
huge  manpower  and  material  resources, 
whether  in  education  or  In  any  other  field' 
we  must  relate  Input  to  output,  or  invest^ 
ment  to  return. 

Quantity  ts  usually  easier  to  gauge  than 
quality,  input  easier  to  determine  than  out- 
put. But  some  measuremerfl  of  quality  (g 
essential,  particularly  In  education. 

Until  not  so  many  years  ago  almost  every- 
one active  In  education  knew  how  to  measurs 
the  quality  of  a  school:  class  size  (te 
teacher-pupil  ratio);  qualification  of  thi 
teachers  (I.e.,  academic  degree,  years  of  ex- 
perience, salary):  number  of  books  In  the 
library;  age,  size  and  equipment  of  the 
building:  and  dozens  of  slmlJar  gauges. 

The  nxmiber  of  tables  in  the  NEAs  annual 
Rankings  of  the  States.  Ustlng  available 
statewide  data.  Jumped  from  32  to  132  Just 
within  the  past  dozen  years.  But  the  final 
and  most  widely  recognised  yardstick  of 
school  quality  that  Included  all  other  meas- 
urements  was:  dollars  expenditure  per  pupil 
In  average  dally  attendance. 

There  is  Just  one  trouble  with  these  data: 
they  all  list  input,  the  resources  consumed 
by  the  schools,  they  don't  measure  the  out- 
put or  product. 

We  know  how  many  young  people  go 
through  the  schools  and  how  many  graduate. 
We  dont  know  how  much  they  learn  while 
they  are  there.  We  don't  record  the  capacity 
and  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  the  students 
when  they  enter  school,  nor  when  they  leave. 
If  we  did,  we  would  at  least  know  how  much 
was  added  In  the  meantime,  though  there  stUl 
would  be  a  question  of  how  much  of  the 
increase  should  be  credited  to  the  school 
To  be  sure,  the  public  schools  administer 
many  millions  of  Intelligence  and  achieve- 
ment tests  each  year.  But  the  results  of  thcw 
tests  are  not  systematically  used.  Moreover 
they  ore  closely  guarded  secrets  In  most 
school  systems,  for  fear  that  they  would  be 
used,  and  possibly  abused.  A  few  major 
cities — New  York,  Washington,  Oakland- 
have  published  test  results  In  recent  yean 
and  also  given  us  such  input  factors  as  class 
size  or  expenditure  per  pupil;  some  have 
added  socio-economic  data  which  can  be  cor- 
related. Those  reports  enabled  us  to  gain 
valtjable  insights — which  I  shall  discuss 
later — ^but  we  have  no  longitudinal  studies 
which  record  a  pupil's  progress  through  his 
entire  school  career.  Project  "Talent"  plans 
a  sequential  study  but  It  will  be  some  yean 
before  final  results  will  be  in. 

Some  have  tried  to  Justify  sharply  in- 
creased educational  spending,  past  and  fu- 
ture, by  giving  Improved  education  much  of 
the  credit  for  growth  in  the  nation's  econ- 
omy. That  better  education  advances  eco- 
nomic growth  will  hardly  be  doubted-  But 
how  much  the  education  which  oiu-  schools 
actually  provided  contributed  to  greater  pro- 
duction and  higher  Incomes  is  problematlcaL 
Brookings  economist  Edward  Dentson  tried  to 
find  an  answer  by  a  residual  proceas:  he 
credited  education  with  whatever  economic 
growth  he  could  not  trace  directly  to  the 
infusion  of  manpower  and  capital  Invest- 
ment. His  estimate  that  almost  one-third  of 
our  ig2&~1963  economic  growth  was  due  to 
education  has  been  profusely  quoted.  But  it 
Is  very  tenuous  and  has  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned by  other  economists  who  came  up  with 
a  far  smaller  credit  to  education. 

Some  observers  have  related  the  years  of 
formal  schooUng  which  on  individual  com- 
pleted to  hla  Income  level,  in  order  to  show 
the  high  return  on  investment  in  education 
and  thereby,  indirectly,  prove  the  value  of  a 
quality  education.  The  Census  Bureau  com- 
puted lifetime  earnings  (from  la  to  death) 
as  follows: 
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In  12  years  then  the  value  of  an  elementary 
education  Increased  by  $56,472.  of  a  high 
BChool  education  by  $70,060,  of  a  college  edu- 
cstlon  by   $125,727. 

These  figures  have  been  widely  used  cmd 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  a  yotmg  man 
could  add  $97,000  to  his  lifetime  income  by 
Attending  tUgh  school,  $220,000  by  attending 
college.  But  that  seems  to  overstate  the  case. 
There  probably  exists  a  positive  casual  re- 
lationship between  school  attendance  and 
tnoome  level — with  important  exceptions. 
For  example,  a  plumber  is  now  paid  $356  for 
1  40-hour  week  in  San  Mateo  County  which 
la  more  than  the  average  teacher  there  geu. 
But  to  attribute  all  of  the  higher  income  of 
persons  who  have  stayed  In  school  for  more 
jrears  to  the  fact  of  their  longer  attendance 
ti  naive  or  mlsleodmg.  Extended  school  at- 
tendance OS  well  OS  economic  success  In  later 
life,  are  casually  related  to  the  same  person- 
ality traits  more  than  to  each  other:  higher 
intelligence,  ambition.  I.e..  motivation  to 
work  hard,  to  plan  ahead,  to  forego  Immediate 
gratification  tor  future  advance,  etc.  In 
other  words,  a  man  earns  a  higher  Income  for 
the  same  reason  for  which  he  attends  school 
for  more  years:   brains  and  tenacity. 

The  tendency  of  spokesmen  for  the  edu- 
cstlonal  profession  to  claim  credit  for  the 
schools  for  economic  growth,  for  higher  in- 
come, and  for  Just  about  everything  else  that 
la  good  and  wholesome  In  American  life,  to 
praise  school  attendance  as  the  answer  to 
poverty  and  a  remedy  for  most  other  ills.  Is 
understandable.  But  it  boomeranged  when 
ahortcomlnga  in  the  schools'  products  were 
becoming  painfully  obvious,  and  when  some 
of  the  promised  Improvements  did  not  ma- 
terialize. Many  educators  laid  a  trap  for 
themselves  when  they  exaggerated  the  re- 
turns from  school  education;  not  surprisingly 
tbey  were  blamed  for  deficiencies  even  though 
the  failures  often  vrare  not  the  schools'  fault, 
nilteracy  has  txren  sharply  declining  in 
the  United  States:  it  was  reported  at  11.3% 
of  the  population  by  the  1900  Census,  at 
iZ%  In  1930.  at  2.4%  in  1960.  These  rates 
ire  higher  than  In  major  European  coun- 
tries— but  at  least  they  ore  ooming  down. 
Moreover,  the  1960  illiterates  averaged  68 
rears  of  age  and  with  better  than  99%  of 
our  school-age  children  now  attending 
Kiiool,  we  seem  to  be  well  on  the  way  of 
resolving  the  problem  without  too  many 
jears. 

But  functional  Illiteracy,  that  U,  inability 
to  read  and  write  sufficiently  for  a  minimum 
functioning  In  today's  economic,  political 
tnd  social  life  is  far  more  extensive  than  the 
Census  reports  indicate.  The  Ofllce  of  Educa- 
tion estimated  that  24  million  persons  18 
years  and  over  are  "functionally  Illiterate" — 
they  cannot  read,  write  or  count  at  a  flftb- 
BTide  level.  Tet.  there  were  on  last  count  only 
6.4  million  Americans,  14  years  and  over,  who 
have  attended  school  for  fewer  than  five 
years.  In  a  study  on  Chicago's  southslde.  for 
nample.  93%  of  the  reepondents  were  found 
to  have  completed  at  least  the  fifth  grade; 
but  fewer  than  half  could  read  at  a  fifth 
pads  level. 

School  attendance  in  a  particular  grade, 
and  even  graduation,  do  no  longer  guarantee 
a  specific  educational  level — ever  since  the 
■chools,  some  years  ago,  discovered  the  secret 
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of  perpetual  promotion.  There  are  now  some 
high  school  graduates  who  cannot  even  read 
their  diploma.  For  about  a  quarter  century, 
school  critics  such  as  Canon  George  Iddlngs 
Bell,  Arthur  Bestor,  Mortimer  Smith  and  Ad- 
miral Hyman  Rlckover  have  blamed  soft  cur- 
ricula and  failure  to  maintain  standards,  for 
the  tnabllUy  of  large  numbers  of  public 
school  children  and  graduates  to  master  the 
3Rs.  The  schools'  defenders  countered  that  by 
maintaining  rigid  standards  the  schools 
would  be  driving  lees  able  children  from  the 
classroom,  which  obviously  would  not  help  to 
raise  their  skills  and  icnowledge.  The  root  of 
the  problem,  they  asserted,  was  Inadequate 
financial  support. 

In  the  early  1960s  Congress  became  Increas- 
ingly concerned  over  the  reported  educational 
deficiencies  among  millions  of  the  nation's 
children,  particularly  those  from  low-Income 
backgrounds.  To  be  sure,  the  schools'  reve- 
nues and  expenditures  had  risen  tremendous- 
ly—from  $5.8  billion  in  1950  to  $18. 5  billion 
in  1966  (and  to  $32  billion  in  1970j.  which 
Is  a  rate  of  Increase  more  than  twice  as  fast 
as  enrollment  and  prices  combined.  But  the 
added  funds,  it  was  asserted,  bad  not  reached 
the  sections  where  the  poor  and  their  chil- 
dren lived  and  went  to  school.  Class  sizes  had 
been  coming  down  in  the  national  average, 
it  was  said,  because  certain  suburbs  and  other 
wealthy  sections  could  afford  to  hire  addi- 
tional teachers  while  central  city  schools  were 
Increasingly  plagued  by  crowding  and  exces- 
sively large  classes.  Small  wonder  that  chil- 
dren from  poor  family  backgrounds  were 
lagging  several  years  and  falling  behind  fur- 
ther while  the  offspring  of  middle  class  and 
well-to-do  parents  progressed. 

There  were  no  statistical  data  available  to 
prove  these  charges.  But  they  seemed  plau- 
sible enough  and  were  widely  believed.  To 
establish  once  and  for  all  the  existing  dis- 
crimination against  children  from  low- 
income  backgrounds.  Congress  ordered,  in 
the  1964  ClvU  RlghU  Act,  that  a  comprehen- 
Blve  survey  be  undertaken,  to  form  the  basis 
for  future  legislative  corrective  action.  Some 
grumbled  at  the  time  that  It  was  a  waste  of 
money  to  spend  $1  %  million  to  find  out  what 
had  long  been  common  knowledge.  But  the 
survey  was  undertaken  anyway — the  most 
extensive  ever  of  American  schools — by  James 
Coleman,  a  sociologist  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  You  all  know  the  results,  which 
surprised  Professor  Coleman  and  everybody 
else — with  the  exception  of  a  few  heretical 
researchers  who  had  been  saying  so  right 
along. 

Coleman  summarized  hla  findings:  "The 
evidence  revealed  that  within  brood  geo- 
graphic r^ons,  and  for  each  racial  and 
ethnic  croup,  the  physical  and  economic  re- 
sources going  Into  a  school  bad  very  little 
relationship  to  the  achievements  coming 
out  of  It."  He  concluded  that  "If  it  were 
otherwise  we  could  give  simple  prescriptions: 
Increase  teachers'  salaries,  lower  class  size, 
enlarge  libraries,  and  so  on.  But  the  evidence 
does  not  allow  such  simple  answers." 

In  response  to  questions  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunity. Professor  Coleman  reported  In 
June  1970  that  eight  rCAnalyses  by  other  re- 
searchers had  not  in  any  way  altered  the 
results.  Reviewing  the  national  debate  on 
the  Coleman  Report,  Christopher  Jencks  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Education  sxun- 
marised  bis  conclusions:  "Variations  In 
schools'    fiscal    and    human    resources   have 

very  little  effect  on  student  achievement 

probably  even  less  than  the  Coleman  Be- 
jwrt  Implied." 

Coleman  found  that  the  teacher-pupU  m- 
tlo  "showed  a  consistent  lack  of  relation  to 
achievements  among  all  groups  under  all 
conditions." 

Ample  evidence  of  this  was  available  long 
before  the  Coleman  report.  The  Encyclopedia 
of  Educational  Research,  summarising  over 
200  studies  of  class  size  and  pupil  achieve- 
ment, reported  In  1960  that — 

"On  the  whole,  the  statistical  findings  def- 
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lultely  favor  large  classes  at  every  level  of 
instruction  except  the  kindergarten  .  .  .  the 
general  trend  of  evidence  places  the  burden 
of  proof  squarely  upon  the  proponents  of 
small  classes.  .  . ." 

More  recently,  the  most  detailed  report 
now  available  on  any  city  school  system 
{New  York  City  School  Fact  Book.  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  Tork,  1969}  found: 

"The  evidence  we  have  accumulated  is 
somewhat  surprising.  We  have  recorded  ua- 
dltlonal  variables  that  supposedly  affect  the 
quality  of  learning:  class  slae.  school  ex- 
penditure, pupil/ teacher  rauo.  condlUoQ  of 
building,  teacher  experience  and  the  like. 
Yet.  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  relatlon&htp 
between  these  school  measurements  and  per- 
formance. ..." 

A  report  on  the  Oakland  Public  Schools 
on  1966/67  state  test  results  listed  the  median 
family  income  for  each  school.  If  we  divide 
Oakland's  60  elemeniary  schools  in  three 
groups,  according  to  famUy  Income  we  find 
these  results:  In  the  lowest  Income  group 
the  median  pupll-stoff  ratio  was  1:20.5.  in 
the  highest  income  group  It  was  1:26.3. 

SAT  reading  test  resulu  were : 


Grute- 


Median  ol  lowtsi  lncom«  iraup 1.6      Z.1      2.9        4.2 

Mtdian  at  hlKfiest  *nco(oe  gnup LB     2.1      4.0       6.2 
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I  oould  give  you  many  similar  examples. 
But  that  seems  hardly  necessary. 

Coleman  was  careful  to  point  out  that 
"rodsJ  composition  per  se  of  the  school  was 
not  related  to  achievement  when  the  social 
class  composltiou  was  controlled." 

With  the  long  held  and  still  widely  be- 
lieved assumption  of  a  positive  cost-quality 
relationship  disproved,  and  race  not  the  con- 
trolling factor,  bow  do  we  explain  the  trou- 
blesome phenomenon  that  some  children 
learn  well  and  some  don't?  We  have  long 
known  that  differences  In  achievement 
among  pupils  tend  to  be  wider  within 
schools  and  classes  than  among  schools. 
This  suggests  that  the  student  achievement 
Is  not  as  cloeely  related  to  school  features 
as  we  have  been  led  to  believe,  otherwise, 
performance  within  schools  and  within 
classes  would  be  far  more  uniform  than  it  is. 
Educational  attainment  seems  to  depend 
largely  on  forces  over  which  today's  schools 
exercise  only  limited  control. 

Coleman  found  the  factor  with  the 
strongest  correlation  with  student  achieve- 
ments to  be  the  socio-economic -educational 
status  of  the  parents.  He,  and  many  others. 
interpreted  that  as  meaning  that  the  home 
environment,  the  substance,  level  and  inten- 
sity of  conversations  with  the  family,  the 
presence  or  absence  of  books,  the  example, 
encouragement,  stimulation  and  assistance 
by  parents  and  other  family  member  was 
the  crucial  element,  sslde  from  the  contact 
with  other  children  attending  the  same 
school.  Few  will  question  that  home  environ- 
ment con  be  a  powerful  factor  In  motivat- 
ing children  to  learn.  But  studies  of  adopted 
children  suggest  that  characteristics  of  the 
natural  parents  are  for  more  Influential  than 
environment.  A  study  of  one  hundred 
adopted  children  by  Marie  Skodak  and  Har- 
old Skeels,  for  example,  found  that  "the 
Intelligence  of  individual  foster  children  ap- 
pears to  bear  little  relationship  to  measures 
of  the  foster  home  in  which  they  are  placed, 
while  appreciable  correlations  appcex  be- 
tween the  I.Q.  of  the  fo«t«r  chUd  and  that 
of  his  own  mother  from  whom  he  has  been 
separated  from  birth." «  Studies  by  Sir  OyrtU 
Burt  and  others  have  found  the  I.Q.S  of 
identical  twins  reared  apart  to  be  almost  as 


■  International  Encyolopedia  of  the  Social 
Sciences.  1968,  vol.  7.  p.  428. 
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cIOMly  correlated  as  tbe  I.Qj  of  Identical 
iwlns  reared  togecher. 

Cooslderlug  what  we  can  obeerre  througb* 
out  nature.  Is  it  really  so  surprising  that  a 
child's  score  on  the  educational  achieve- 
ment tests  of  school  tends  to  parallel  bis 
parents'  score  on  the  economic  achievement 
test  or  lire? 

Intensive  studies  In  recent  years  by  Ar- 
thur Jensen,  educational  psychologist  at  the 
University  of  CalUomla  at  Berkeley,  confirm 
the  conclualons  of  the  pertinent  eclentiflc 
literature  In  the  field.  For  example.  Bernard 
Berelaon  end  Gary  A  Stelner  summarized 
in  their  massive  volume  Human  Behavior: 
An  Inventory  of  Scientijlc  Findings  (New 
York.  Harcourt  Brace,  1964) . 

"LATge  differences  In  Intelligence  as  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  Intelligence  tests,  are 
due  principally  to  heredity.  Here  Is  one  ex- 
perfs  review  of  studies  on  how  much  differ- 
ence in  Ability  results  from  the  types  or  en- 
vironmental differences  usually  found  among 
homes  and  communities.  One  summary  with 
which  most  others  agree  fairly  closely,  is 
that  the  variation  in  tested  Intelligence 
among  school  children  is  accounted  for  75^^ 
by  heredity,  21%  by  environment.  4'i  by 
accidental  factors."  (P.  217). 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  schools  can 
teach  almost  every  normal  child  to  read, 
write  or  count  to  the  same  extent  to  which 
It  can  t«ach  bim  to  sing,  paint.  Bculpture, 
swim,  run,  play  a  musical  instrument  or  play 
basketball,  that  is.  according  to  his  Individual 
capacity  to  perform  and  succeed  In  each  of 
these  fields.  It  can  no  more  teach  all  chil- 
dren to  read  or  count  at  the  national  average. 
than  It  can  teach  ait  children  to  sing  or 
swim  or  sculpture  or  play  basketball  at  the 
national  average.  But  some  people  seem  to 
feel  that  in  a  country  as  rich  and  powerful 
as  otirs  ci'crybody  ought  to  be  above  the 
average,  or.  at  the  least,  at  the  average. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  alchemists  who 
for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  with  a  tre- 
mendous effort  and  at  a  huge  expense,  tried 
to  do  what  we  now  know  cannot  be  done. 
But  they  and  their  sponsors  had  a  deep  emo- 
tional need  to  believe  that  it  can  be  done, 
so  they  kept  trying  and  went  undeterred 
from  defeat  to  defeat,  always  expecting  to 
find  success  around  the  next  corner. 

For  how  much  longer  will  we  let  our  latter 
day  alchemists  set  goals  for  our  public 
schools? 

A  few  months  ago  at  the  Senate  hearings 
to  which  I  referred  earlier,  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Detroit  Public  Schools,  Dr.  Norman 
Orachler.  pleaded  with  the  committee  In  a 
manner  that  seemed  facetious  but  was  deadly 
serious : 

'■I  might  add.  gentlemen,  if  this  commit- 
tee could  do  an)thlng  for  education  and 
equality.  It  would  be  wonderful  If  you  would 
pass  an  act  that  would  outlaw  the  national 
norm.  It  is  a  monstrosity  for  the  school  sys- 
tem ...  As  long  as  we  have  a  norm.  50  per- 
cent must  be  below  that  norm." 

This  means  not.  I  believe,  that  we  should 
abolish  the  national  average  as  a  statistical 
tool,  but  that  we  should  outlaw  It  as  a  norm 
which  all  children  are  expected  to  meet.  If 
school  officials  pretend  that  they  can  bring 
evenj  child  up  to  a  national  norm,  they  are 
bound  to  disappoint  and  frustrate  many 
children,  to  antagonize  their  parents,  shake 
the  confidence  of  wide  sections  of  the  public 
and.  In  the  end.  dtminlsh  the  schools' 
chances  of  attaining  even  the  goals  which 
are  within  their  competence. 

But  the  belief  In  the  magic  power  of  the 
dollar  dies  hard  In  and  out  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly among  the  potential  beneficiaries  of 
a  federal  program. 

Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  19«5  sharply  expanded  the 
compensatory  education  programs  which  had 
been  Initiated  In  several  cities  during  the  late 
19&0S  or  early  1960s.  Congress  was  promised 
then — and  has  been  promised  several  times 
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since — that  the  added  federal  funds  would 
enable  the  Echools  to  raise  to  national  norms 
the  cognitive  skills  of  "deprived"  children 
who  are  lagging  one  or  several  years  behind 
their  schoolmates. 

Now,  five  years  later,  we  know  that  Title  I 
has  done  nothing  of  the  •ort.  Most  compen- 
satory education  programs  have  not  raised 
the  arithmetic  and  reading  performance  of 
the  "benefited"  children.  That  la  what  Pres- 
ident Nixon  reported  to  the  American  people 
In  his  Education  Message  of  March  3. 

"We  must  atop  letting  wishes  color  our 
Judgments  about  the  educational  effective- 
ness of  many  special  compensatory  programs, 
when — deapite  some  dramatic  and  encourag- 
ing exceptions — there  Is  growing  evidence 
that  moat  of  them  ore  not  yet  measurably 
Improving  the  success  of  poor  children  In 
school. 

•'  .  .  the  best  available  evidence  indicates 
that  most  of  the  coTnpensatory  education 
programs  have  not  measurably  helped  poor 
children  catch  up. 

"Recent  findings  on  the  two  largest  such 
programs  are  particularly  disturbing.  We 
now  spend  more  than  «1  billion  a  year  for 
educational  programs  run  under  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  Most  of  these  have  stressed  the  teaching 
of  reading,  but  before-and-after  testa  sug- 
gest that  only  I9r(  of  tiie  children  in  such 
programs  Improve  their  reading  Blgniflcant- 
ly;  13  ^f  appear  to  fall  behind  more  than  ex- 
pected; and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
children  remain  unaffected — that  Is.  they 
continue  to  fall  behind.  In  our  Heodstart 
program,  where  so  much  hope  Is  Invested,  we 
find  that  youngsters  enrolled  only  for  the 
summer  achieve  almost  no  gains,  and  the 
gains  of  thoM  In  the  program  for  a  full 
year  are  soon  matched  by  their  non-Read- 
start  classmates  from  similarly  poor  back- 
grounds." 

Headstart  has  been  called  the  most  promis- 
ing of  all  these  programs,  and  It  probably 

is:  It  has  promised  more  than  any  other 

but  It  has  not  delivered.  We  have  been  send- 
ing an  Increasing  nimiber  of  children  to 
school  at  four  years  of  age  and  at  three, 
which  Is  all  to  the  good,  though  It  has  not 
produced  lasting  results.  Some  are  now  pro- 
posing that  we  start  at  birth.  But  the  avail- 
able evidence  suggesU  that  even  Interven- 
tion at  birth  may  come  about  nine  months 
late. 

I  could  recite  to  you  the  failure  of  the 
Higher  Horizons  and  More  Effective  Schools 
programs  in  New  York  City,  of  the  Bannecfcer 
project  in  St.  Louis,  of  the  Madison  project 
in  Syracuse  and  of  dozens  of  others.  Vir- 
tually all  of  these  projects  were  initiated 
and  directed  by  experienced  educators,  re- 
sourceful and  enthusiastic  leaders  such  as 
Jacob  Landers,  Samuel  Shepard,  Mario 
Fantlnl,  Carl  Hansen,  supported  by  large 
numbers  of  equally  enthusiastic  teachers. 
The  "Pygmalion  In  the  Classroom"  charge 
of  seU-ful£Ullng  low  expectations  is  con- 
trary to  the  truth.  Moet  of  the  big  city  proj- 
ects were  staffed  by  men  and  women  who 
sincerely  believed  that  they  would  succeed 
In  lifting  their  students'  academic  achieve- 
ments to  higher  levels.  But  sooner  or  later 
they  could  no  longer  hide  their  foUure,  from 
themselves  or  from  others. 

Just  five  months  ago,  on  May  21.  Nell 
Sullivan,  whom  many  of  you  remember  as 
the  superintendent  of  Berkeley  schools  until 
1068,  testified  before  a  Senate  committee: 
"Berkeley,  as  moat  communities  in  1964, 
with  the  passage  of  the  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education  Act.  put  Its  first  money 
Into  compensatory  education.  We  went  the 
whole  route,  lowered  class  size,  provided  re- 
medial reading  teac  hers,  bought  the  ma  - 
chines,  did  those  things  that  we  thought 
were  right. 

"The  results  after  2»^  or  3  years  clearly 
Indicated  that  not  only  did  the  child  In 
the  Inner  city  not  Improve,  he  had  retro- 
gressed." 
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That  experience  was  repeated  In  city  after 
city.  The  U.S.  Civil  Bights  Commission  re- 
viewed the  major  compensatory  education 
programs  since  1957  and  found  that  none 
of  these  programs  seems  to  have  raised  sig. 
niflcantly  the  achievements  of  partlcipatlM 
pupils."  " 

More  Effective  Schools  in  New  York  city 
has  now  been  going  for  seven  years,  its  ai 
schools  have  an  average  teacher-pupll  ratio 
of  1:11.7  and  spent  In  1967/68  »1,275  per 
pupil.  A  slmllar>slz«d  district  in  Queens 
Borough  (No.  25  with  23  schools)  had  a 
teiicher-pupl]  ratio  of  1:24.6.  spent  »67l  per 
pupil.  Sixth  grade  arlthmeUc  scores  (norm 
6.4)  averaged:  in  District  25,  7.0;  in  the 
MES  schools.  6^— almost  two  yeora  behind. 
But  the  parents  In  the  MES  schools  had 
been  promised  by  city  and  school  olBcials 
years  ago  that  their  children  would  soon 
catch  up  and  perform  according  to  norm.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  they  no  longer  trust  those 
officials  and  harbor  bitter  resentment,  whleb 
on  several  occasions  has  exploded  into  vio- 
lence? 

Mayor  Undsay  said  last  year:  "Our  schooli 
are  the  most  lushly  funded  school  system  in 
the  nation  ...  it  has  the  best  teacber-pupll 
ratio  of  any  city  ...  but  the  management 
of  the  thing  Is  such  that  we  Just  don't  get 
the  production."  iNew  York  Times.  June  fl 
1969)  Achievements  In  New  York  City  schools 
are  substantially  below  national  average,  and 
they  continue  to  slip. 

New  York  City's  school  chief  admitted  last 
December:  "We  have  been  spending  u  great 
deal  of  money  on  solutions  which  have  Uttle 
relation  to  the  causes.  Nobody  knows  why 
certain  children  are  not  profiung  from  the 
educational  program.  .  .  .  Money  is  being 
spent  on  new  gimmicks  hut  nobody  knows 
the  cause  and  effect  relationship.  ...  We 
have  offered  all  kinds  of  solutions  but  they 
are  not  producing  results  and  nobody  knows 
why."  {New  York  Times.  December  4,  1969) 
If  this  Is  the  conclusion  of  the  head  of 
the  country's  biggest  school  system,  which  Is 
already  spending  more  than  twice  the  na- 
tional average  per  pupil,  how  can  we  Justify 
pouring  huge  additional  funds  Into  the 
country's  largest  and  fastest  growing  indus- 
try, education— now  spending  at  the  rate  of 
$70  billion  a  year— until  we  know  what 
works  and  what  wUl  give  our  taxpayers  a 
proper  return  on  their  hard-earned  doUars? 

This  Is  why  President  Nixon  proposed  that    . 
we  try  to  find  out  what  produces  results  In 
education  before  we  add  multl-blUlon  doUar 
programs  to  our  present  total  of  educational 
spending. 

Accountability  is  a  tool  to  concentrate  the 
attenUon  and  efforu  of  officials  who  set 
school  policy  and  ol  principals  and  teachers 
who  carry  It  out.  on  making  tangible  progress 
toward  the  designated  goals  of  the  drive  to 
lift  the  cognitive  skills  of  lagging  children. 
'For  years."  the  President  said,  'the  fear  of 
'national  standards'  has  been  one  of  the 
bugaboos  of  education."  He  explained  that 
"success  should  be  measured  not  by  some 
fixed  national  norm,  but  rather  by  the  re- 
sults achieved  in  relation  to  the  actual 
situation  of  the  particular  school  and  the 
particular  set  of  pupils."  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied.) 

So  we  shall  have  to  measure  the  skills  and 
knowledge  of  children  when  they  enter 
school  and  at  stated  Inten'als  during  their 
years  of  attendance.  We  must  then  evaluate 
their  progress  in  the  light  of  their  own  ca- 
pacity for  growth  and  compare  It  with  the 
advance  which  other,  similarly  situated, 
children  achieved  In  the  same  school  or  else- 
where. AcountablUty  should  help  to  stimu- 
late teachers,  principals  and  school  systems 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  friendly  competi- 
tion for  the  most  effective  instructional 
methods. 

To  conduct,  sponsor,  expand  and  strength- 
en research  Into  Instructional  methods,  the 
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president  proposed  to  Congreaa  th«  astab- 
llshment  of  a  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. It  should  help  to  find  answers  to  some 
of  the  hundreds  of  questions  which  are  puz- 
jllng  those  trying  to  solve  our  educational 
problems. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  I  would 
ask:  Which  are  the  most  effecUve  methods 
of  teaching  arithmetic,  reading,  writing  to 
children  who  show  Uttle  interest  In  those 
skills  nor  seem  to  possess  much  talent  for 
them?  Should  we  force  all  pupils  into  a 
Procrustes  bed  of  standard  curricula  and 
national  norms  although  we  know  that  some 
children  are  tall  and  some  are  short,  educa- 
Uonally  speaking?  Would  it  be  more  effective 
to  shape  varlotis  curricula  to  conform  to 
children's  differential  capacities  Instead  of 
trying  to  adjust  all  children  to  a  uniform 
mold?  If  so,  what  goals  should  we  set  and 
how?  Should  we  continue  our  present  school 
structure,  should  we  try  new  organizational 
Ideas,  or  should  we  follow  the  pattern  that 
prevails  throughout  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
world?  What  Is  the  potential  of  programed 
learning  (machines),  movies  and  other  me- 
chanical methods  of  instruction?  Should  we 
work  largely  through  the  public  schools  or 
should  we  try  to  broaden  the  variety  of  offer- 
ings by  getting  private  schools  involved,  as 
much  as  pocMble?  Admittedly,  these  are 
leading  questions,  dealing  with  highly  con- 
troversial subjects. 

The  Office  of  Education  and  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  recently  sponsored  a 
few  projects  aimed  to  find  answers  to  some 
of  these  questions.  A  far  greater  variety  of 
instructional  methods  could  be  tested  by  free 
market  methods  if  parents  were  given  a 
choice  In  the  type  of  school  to  which  they 
want  to  send  their  children.  At  this  time,  the 
nearest  (or  assigned)  public  school  enjoys 
s  virtual  monopoly  because  not  many  par- 
ents can  afford  to  pay  the  high  charges  that 
private  schools  must  demand  which  sustain 
themselves  from  tuitions.  This  could  be  rem- 
edied by  a  voucher  plan  which  is  now  being 
tried  out.  NEA,  APT  and  other  groups 
strongly  oppose  the  voucher  plan — whose  re- 
sults could  prove  embarrassing  If  some  pri- 
vate schools  succeeded  where  public  schools 
failed.  Income  tax  credits  for  school  taxes  or 
tuitions  are  another — and  in  my  opinion 
more  effective — way  of  reducing  the  eco- 
nomic penalty  for  the  exercise  of  parental 
freedom  of  choice  in  the  selection  of  a 
school. 

The  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
voucher  and  tax  credit  plans  are  also  being 
explored  by  the  President's  ConunlsElon  on 
Bchool  Finance. 

James  Coleman  advanced  another  idea 
which  Is  now  being  tested:  performance  con- 
tracting. Instruction  Is  farmed  out  to  a  pri- 
vate school  or  organization  whose  fee  Is 
geared  to  the  pupils'  measured  progress  in 
the  cognlUve  skills.  This  Idea  Is  as  obnoxious 
OS  the  voucher  plan  to  those  who  believe  In 
the  superiority  of  the  monopoly  approach  to 
education. 

In  conclusion:  Much  thinkli^  will  need 
to  be  revised,  many  long-established  prac- 
tices altered,  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  prepar- 
ing children  from  low-income  backgrounds 
more  effectively  than  we  have  so  far  for  the 
social  and  occupational  demands  of  life  In 
the  last  third  of  the  twentieth  century.  The 
needed  changes  will  extend  to  many  public 
policies  and  Institutions,  But  the  schools 
will  of  necessity  play  a  key  role  In  the  process 
of  turning  children  into  self-sustaining 
adults,  able  to  take  their  proper  place  and 
meet  their  responsibilities  m  our  society.  This 
Is  why  those  to  whom  the  schools  are  en- 
trusted will  have  to  accept  a  greater  responsi- 
bility for  their  product  than  they  have  in 
the  past.  I  trust  that  they  will  live  up  to 
that  responsibility. 

( Address  by  Roger  A.  Freeman ) 
The  demand  for  a  "reordering  of  national 
priorities"  has  been  strong  In  recent  year* 
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and  appears  to  be  growing  in  intensity  and 
power,  as  time  goes  on.  It  rests  on  the  basic 
proposition  that  military  expendlttircs  hove 
risen  out  of  proportion  in  the  past  few  dec- 
ades and  need  to  t>e  cut  back,  while  civilian 
public  services  have  been  starved.  In  absolute 
as  well  as  in  relative  terms,  and  should  be 
lifted  to  substantially  higher  levels.  Thus 
the  drive  to  reorder  national  priorities  alms 
to  multiply  public  funds  for  domestic  func- 
tions, particularly  In  the  field  of  social  wel- 
fare, and  to  clip  defense  appropriations  com- 
mensurately. 

This  movement  Is  composed  of  two  groups 
allied  In  a  common  strategy: 

1.  Those  to  whom  for  ideological  reasons 
military  activities  are  anathema,  particularly 
when  engaged  in  by  the  United  States  and 
other  Western  nations,  and  who  therefore 
pirofess  and  pursue  pacifist  alms  In  this  coun- 
try. 

2.  Those  who  desire  primarily  to  expand 
domestic  public  services  as  an  effective  In- 
strument for  the  redistribution  of  Income 
and  who  recognize  defense  cutbacks  as  a 
politically  more  pr.Iatable  and  therefore  more 
promising  source  of  funds  than  the  avail- 
able alternatives.  They  recognize  the  limita- 
tion to  a  boost  In  the  funds  for  public  as- 
sistance, urban  renewal,  environmental  im- 
provements, schools  and  colleges  and  dozens 
of  similar  programs  If  it  Is  to  be  financed 
solely  from  the  annual  increase  m  federal 
revenues  resulting  from  economic  growth. 
They  know  that  larger  budgetary  deficits 
lack  widespread  appeal  at  this  time  when 
rapid  Infiatlon  has  become  one  of  the  na- 
tion's most  painful  and  intractable  prob- 
lems. And  they  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  to 
finance  the  proposed  expansion  in  federal 
domestic  programs  by  Jacking  up  tax  rates 
is  politically  even  less  attractive  Federal 
taxes  are  already  at  exorbitant  levels  be- 
cause expenditures  are  so  high.  Ever>'body 
knows  that  federal  spending  has  been  soar- 
ing over  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years,  far 
outpacing  the  growth  rate  of  the  nation's 
economy.  Everybody,  that  Is.  who  has  not 
looked  at  the  record. 

The  record  shows  that  federal  expenditures 
Increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  gro^ 
national  product  (ONP)  or  personal  income 
(PI)  over  the  past  ten  years.  In  fact  for 
nearly  twenty  years.  Since  1952  the  federal 
budget  has  almost  exactly  tripled,  as  did 
GNP  and  PI. 

Tills  seems  to  suggest  that  we  experienced 
over  the  past  two  decades,  a  balanced  growth 
In  governmental  spending,  when  many  people 
thought  that  we  were  living  through  times  of 
runaway,  spendthrift  budgets.  But  It  only 
seems  balanced  growth,  until  we  analyze  the 
component  of  budgetary*  growth:  the  share 
of  defense  was  cut  nearly  In  half,  while  the 
share  of  domestic  public  services  more  than 
doubled.  Defense  costs  went  up  57%  be- 
tween 1952  and  1971  which  Is  Just  barely 
ahead  of  the  simultaneous  rise  In  prices;  In 
relative  terms,  defense  fell  from  66*",  of  the 
total  budget  to  36'';.  from  13.6  t  of  GNP  to 
about  7.1  '"• .  Spending  for  domestic  purposes 
meanwhile  mulUpUed  7.6  times  ( -1-662  ■:() 
and  Its  share  of  the  budget  Jumped  frotn  17^^ 
to  47^f.;  the  remaining  17 'V  of  the  budget 
went  for  Interest,  veterans,  international  af- 
fairs and  space.  Outlays  lur  education,  heilth 
and  welfare  multipiled  12  4  times  ( ■+- 1142'~.  ), 
for  all  other  domestic  purp:3ses  combined, 
3.2  times  (+219'"r  |. 

Only  one-fifth  of  the  tl30  billion  increase 
m  the  federal  budget  between  1962  and  1971 
was  allocated  to  national  defense- 
Some  may  feel  that  hl.<torlcaI  comparisons 
of  governmental  costs  should  include  t>3t 
merely  federal  spending  because  many  do- 
mestic public  services  are  partly  or  wholly 
performed  at  state  and  local  levels.  Between 
1962  and  1969"  all  governmental  expendi- 
tures  in   the   United   States    (federal-state- 
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local  combined)  for  domestic  purposes  in- 
creased 420^7:  for  education  489  t  .  income 
maintenance  694'^ .  health  and  hospitals 
283  rj.  for  all  other  domestic  services  299 -rp. 
The  Increase  for  defense  was:  74*;^,  which 
subsequent  changes  have  since  reduced  to 
67*-^. 

Outlays  for  national  defense  equalled  50''<:i 
of  all  governmental  expenditures  in  1962,  de- 
clined to  38';  In  1969  and  may  be  estimated 
close  to  24'r  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Some  may  feel  that  1952  Is  not  an  appro- 
priate year  for  such  comparisons,  because  It 
was  a  war  year.  Actually,  there  Is  nothing 
Improper  about  comparing  a  year  in  the  late 
stages  of  the  Korean  war  with  a  year  In  the 
late  stage  of  the  Vietnam  war.  But  let  us 
trace  the  trend  the  defense  outla;-s  farther 
back  historically.  U.S.  Armed  Forces  expen- 
ditures reached  82  billion  in  no  year  prior  to 
1941  except  at  the  time  of  World  War  I.  Zt 
was  precisely  the  mlllta'y  impotence  of  the 
United  States — and  of  ovher  Western  na- 
tions— that  Invited  Hitler's  aggression  In  the 
1930s  and  caused  Japan's  leaders  to  think 
that  they  could  attack  the  United  States  at 
Pearl  Harbor  with  Impunity  and  would  pre- 
vail In  the  end.  They  were  proven  wrong — 
at  a  cost  of  at  least  twenty-five  million  lives, 
of  untold  human  suffering  and  of  material 
values  and  destruction  running  Into  trillions 
of  dollars. 

But  we  did  not  learn  our  lesson.  The  United 
States  dismantled  Its  defense  establishment 
between  1946  and  1948.  cutting  outlays  from 
8S0  bUllon  to  «12  billion.  This  unllaterlal 
disarmament  prompted  aggressive  action  by 
North  Korea  and  fled  China  In  which  our 
Armed  Forces  barely  escaped  military  die- 
aster.  The  defense  budget  was  then  raised 
to  »S0  billion  and  le  still  at  that  level.  U 
counted  In  dollars  of  constant  value.  The 
nations  In  the  CommunL^t  orbit  have  mean- 
while been  Increasing  the  magnitude  and 
striking  power  of  their  military  establish- 
ment. 

It  we  are  to  define  what  the  priorities  of 
the  United  States  ought  to  be  over  the 
next  decade,  we  should  first  try  to  evaluate 
what  the  priorities  accorded  military  and 
civilian  purposes  in  the  1950e  and  19908  have 
achieved.  Of  an  estimated  t230  billion  In- 
crease In  governmental  expenditures  (feder- 
al-state-local) between  1962  and  FY  1971. 
about  •27  billion  {13'%)  was  allocated  to 
national  defense,  with  most  of  the  remainder 
going  Into  domestic  public  services. 

The  United  SUtes  has  shifted  "from  the 
warfare  state  to  the  welfare  state"  during 
the  past  two  decades.  What  harvest  has  It 
reaped  over  this  changeover?  What  Is  the  re- 
turn on  the  t2(K>  billion  which  we  now  invest 
each  year  In  social  welfare  and  other  do- 
mestic services?  What  has  been  the  effect  of 
cutting  the  share  of  national  defense  from 
one-half  of  our  combined  public  budgets  to 
one- fourth? 

At  the  very  least  we  might  expect  to  have 
come  closer  to  the  goals  which  the  Founders 
of  the  Republic  established:  "...  to  insure 
domestic  tranquility,  provide  for  the  common 
defense,  promote  the  general  weUare.  .  .  ." 
But  the  evidence  la  to  the  contrary  Crime, 
delinquency  and  most  kinds  of  social  Ills, 
new  and  old.  have  been  multiplying  at  a 
frightening  rate,  to  a  point  where  American 
citizens  are  now  less  safe  than  they  have 
ever  been — or  than  people  are  In  most  other 
countries,  more  divided  and  more  bitter  at 
each  other.  Nor  have  there  ever  before  been 
such  anarchy-Uke  conditions  in  the  United 
State?! — mob  violence,  arson,  looting,  terror 
bombing,  wanton  destruction,  assault  and 
kllUng  of  law  officers — as  we  have  seen  in 
recent  years,  weeks  and  days.  Educational 
Institutions  have  become  the  breeding  place*. 
and  often  the  cause,  of  civic  strife  and  con- 
tempt of  law.  Schools  and  colleges  rank 
lower  now  in  the  respect  and  affection  of  the 
American  people  than  they  bave  at  any  time. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  in  the  current 
year  we  are  spending  $73  billion  for  educa- 
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tlon — almost  as  much  oa  sU  of  the  world's 
other  natlcns  combined.  The  core  of  many  of 
our  large  cities  has  become  a  festering  sore. 
After  spending  billions  on  urban  renewal, 
slum  clearance,  public  or  publicly  subsidized 
housing  over  the  past  two  decades,  we  &nd 
that  those  programs  have  destroyed  many 
more  dwellings  than  they  have  built. 

X  cannot.  In  this  short  presentation,  give 
you  the  details  or  specifics  on  the  failure 
of  hundreds  of  well-meant  but  lU-concelved 
social  welfare  programs.  Let  me  cite  how 
President  NUon  summarized  the  picture  for 
the  nation's  governors  slightly  over  a  year 
ago: 

"We  confront«d  the  fact  that  In  the  past 
Qve  years  the  Federal  Qovemment  alone 
has  spent  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  trillion 
dolUrs  on  social  problems — over  9250  billion. 
Yet  far  from  solving  our  problems,  these  ex- 
penditxires  bod  reaped  a  harvest  of  dissatis- 
faction, trustratloo.  and  bitter  division. 

■'Never  in  human  history  has  lo  much  been 
spent  by  so  many  for  such  a  negative  result. 
The  cost  of  the  lesson  has  been  high,  but  we 
have  learned  that  It  is  not  only  what  we 
spend  that  matters;  but  how  we  spend  it." 

But  there  are  many  sincere  people  who 
claim  that  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  these 
programs  that  could  not — or  would  not — be 
cured  by  doubling  or  tripling  their  amounts. 
So  they  demand  a  "reordering  of  national 
priorities"  in  the  1970b.  a  further  shift  from 
military  to  civilian  purposes. 

A  "reordering  of  nation*!  priorities"  li 
tnily  called  for — but  In  the  opposlt«  direc- 
tion. If  our  national  defense  Is  to  serve  its 
taslc. 

Rates  of  Increase  in  the  spending  for  mili- 
tary or  other  purposes  or  changes  in  the  per- 
centage which  those  outlays  equal  of  the 
total  budget  or  ONP.  do  not.  In  themselves 
prove  whether  the  amounts  are  too  big  or 
too  small.  The  only  meaningful  way  to  meas- 
ure the  adequacy  of  our  military  prepared- 
ness is  by  the  power  of  the  countries  against 
which  we  may  have  to  defend  ourselvea  some 
day.  By  that  yard.sttck  we  fall  woefully  short. 
Our  International  position  and  our  defen- 
sive strength  re.iched  their  apex  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II  and  have  been  slipping  ever 
since.  Held  agaOnst  the  power  of  Its  potential 
enemies  the  United  States  has  never  been 
as  weak  as  it  b  now. 

With  a  planned  appropriation  of  973  bil- 
lion in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  over  3 
million  men  in  uniform,  our  defense  estab- 
lishment uflers  a  mighty  and  Imposing  sight. 
But  the  crucial  point  is  that  our  adversaries 
have  for  many  years  been  building  up  their 
military  strength  while  ours  has  been  dimin- 
ishing. The  USSR  is  winning  the  arms  race, 
the  USA  the  disarmament  race.  It  Is  not 
widely  known  that  much  of  the  Vietnam  op- 
erations was  carried  on  by  depleting  the  rest 
of  our  defense  establishment  of  its  t>est  men 
and  equipment.  We  are  now  left  with  "Swiss 
cheese"  defenses  as  the  case  of  ihe  Pueblo, 
of  a  reconnaissance  plane  downed  by  the 
North  Koreans,  of  a  Cuban  MI017  flight 
to  Florida's  Homestead  Air  Force  base,  and 
similar  Incidents  prove. 

We  Btlll  enjoyed  a  decisive  military  super- 
iority over  the  Soviet  UzUon  at  the  time  of 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  in  1962— which  la 
why  the  Russians  yielded  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's ultimatum  to  reverse  the  course  of 
their  misslIe-carrylng  naval  vessels  which 
were  then  steaming  toward  Cuba. 

In  discussions  with  Russian  oRlclala  in 
MoscoiK-,  a  few  months  ago.  I  was  told  that 
they  had  resolved  in  1963  to  see  to  it  that 
the  Soviet  Government  would  never  again 
have  to  back  down  In  a  future  confrontation 
with  the  United  States.  Next  time  they  will 
call  our  bluff. 

When  I  watched  the  Mayday  Parade  In 
Moscow's  R«d  Square.  Just  six  months  sgo. 
standing  only  a  few  feet  from  Mr.  Kosygln. 
Mr.  Brcahnev  and  Marshall  Grechko.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  no  military  hardware,  no 
big  weapons,  such  as  I  had  obaerred  ther« 
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in  years  past.  Had  the  Soviets  Onally  turned 
peaceful?  They  gave  the  answer  yesterday 
at  the  Revolution  Day  Parade  when  they 
again  displayed  their  araenal  on  Bed  Square, 
for  all  visitors  to  see  and  take  note. 

Not  that  the  Soviet  Union  were  planning 
to  start  a  war  with  the  United  States,  or 
that  Red  China  is.  They  hope  that  a  war  may 
in  the  end  not  be  necessary.  They  believe 
that  they  may  achieve  their  Immutable  goal 
of  Communist  world  domination  without  a 
war  If  current  trends  continue  long  enough 
because  the  United  States  will  eventually 
be  in  no  position  bo  resist  any  action  or 
demands  or  provocation  with  which  our  ad- 
versaries may  someday  choose  to  face  us. 
close  to  our  shores  or  anywhere  In  the  world. 
Moscow  has  been  ptishlng  one  of  the  great- 
est armament  programs  ever,  pulled  abreast 
of  us  In  many  respects.  Is  ahead  of  us  in 
land-based  Intercontinental  missiles,  mis- 
sile-launching and  other  submarines,  antt- 
balltstlc  missiles  and  In  several  other  major 
weapons  systems.  The  Soviets  are  headed 
for  a  clear-cut  arms  superiority  within  a  few 
years. 

It  takes  five  to  ten  years  to  develop,  test, 
produce,  and  deploy  a  major  weapons  sys- 
tem. What  we  do  now  about  our  missiles 
and  missile  defense,  about  the  P-14  and 
P-15  fighters,  the  MBT-70  main  battle  tank. 
C~6A  cargo  plane  (whose  fleet  was  cut  from 
130  to  81).  the  AMSA  (advanced  manned 
strategic  aircraft) — now  to  be  implemented 
as  the  M-1  new  strategic  bomber— the  nu- 
clear carriers  and  submarine  programs  will 
decide  whether  our  defenses  will  be  strong 
In  the  second  half  of  the  1970's  and  beyond 
or  whether  the  United  States  wUl  have  to 
yield  to  nuclear  or  other  forms  of  blaclunall. 
The  Joint  Chiefs  appear  to  be  fighting  a  los- 
ing battle.  We  seem  to  have  declared  an 
open  season  on  national  defense. 

The  frightening  facts  were  made  known  In 
recent  months  by  several  of  our  leading  mili- 
tary experts.  They  were  presented  as  somber 
warnings  to  his  colleagues  in  a  speech  on 
September  3,  1969.  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  Senator 
John  SteunlB  and  by  his  counterpart  In  the 
House.  Representative  Mendel  Rivers,  on 
September  26,  1970,  who  told  the  lawmakers 
that  "we  seem  hell-bent  on  natlonsil  suicide." 
But  the  House,  on  October  8,  cut  defense  ap- 
propriations $2  billion  below  the  President's 
recommendations. 

nf     SUM  SUET 

Our  national  priorities  must  b«  recorded  In 
the  decade  ahead  If  the  United  States  Is  to 
survive  as  a  nation.  The  trend  of  shifting 
huge  resources  into  so-called  social  welfare 
programs,  at  the  expense  of  our  military  pre- 
paredness, which  prevailed  during  the  1952- 
1071  period  must  be  reversed.  Wo  must  re- 
view hundreds  of  domestic  programs,  com- 
pare their  output  with  their  input,  measure 
in  each  case  the  tangible  return  which  our 
taxpayers  receive  on  their  huge  Investment, 
and  weed  out  or  revise  those  with  little  or 
no  return. 

We  will  Inevitably  make  some  mistakes, 
but  such  mistakes  can  be  corrected — in  do- 
mestic programs.  We  may  have  no  chance 
for  a  second  guess,  get  no  opportunity  for  a 
second  try.  In  national  defense.  If  we  miss 
the  first  time,  if  we  are  not  adequately  pre- 
pared against  our  opponents  to  begin  with. 
we  may  never  get  a  second  chance.  The  two 
oceans  which  shielded  us  till  World  War  n 
have  long  since  been  made  Ineffective  by 
technological  progress.  If  at  first  we  don't 
succeed — we  are  through. 

Time  Is  running  out.  If  we  do  not  act  de- 
cisively now  and  in  the  decade  ahead,  we 
may  be  known  In  future  history  books  as  the 
generation  that  inherited  America  from  Its 
fathers,  and  lost  it  because  we  were  too  short 
sighted  to  preserve  It  for  our  children,  too 
occupied  with  trivial  day  to  day  conven- 
iences to  assure  the  survival  of  free  govern- 
ment In  this  world. 

This  must  not  happen. 
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THE  OTHER  SIDE  OP  THE  STUDENT 
STORY 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22,  1970 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
this  day  and  age.  It  is  altogether  too 
easy  to  paint  a  negative  picture  of  the 
students  at  our  colleges  and  universities. 
We  are  contlnuaUy  bombarded  with 
stories  of  how  our  students  are  rioting, 
bombing,  and  generally  disrupting  our 
campuses.  For  thi.s  rea,son.  it  is  espe- 
cially heartening  to  hear  of  some  of  the 
constructive  activities  of  students.  The 
following  press  release  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  and  the  clipping  from  the 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register  describe 
some  of  these  constructive  activities  of 
students  at  the  University.  I.  for  one.  am 
convinced  that  the  students  described  in 
the  release  and  clipping  are  much  more 
representative  of  the  student  body  as  a 
whole  than  those  we  see  so  frequently 
on  the  television  and  in  the  headlines: 
U  or  I  Studknts  Spsxad  CRazaruAs  Skut 
Iowa  Citt. — UnlverMty  of  Iowa  students 
are  helping  to  spread  the  Christmas  spirit  in 
the  Iowa  City  area  this  season  via  gifts, 
songs,  parties  and  food  to  the  shut-ins  and 
needy. 

Delta  Delta  Delta  social  sorority  and  PI 
Kappa  Alpha  social  fraternity  gave  a  supper 
party  for  children  from  Psychopathic  Hos- 
pital Wednesday  (Dec.  9)  evening  at  the 
sorority  house.  The  same  night  Alpha  Chi 
Omega  sorority  memlsers  entertained  fifth 
graders  from  Horace  Mann  School. 

Thursday  evening,  members  of  Alpha  XI 
Delta  sorority  gave  a  party  for  the  patients 
at  the  Beverly  Manor  Convalescent  Center. 
Nearly  100  chUdren  and  tutors  from  HAOAP 
ore  guests  this  afternoon  (Dec.  11)  at  a 
party  sponsored  by  the  advisors  and  men  of 
Rlenow  II.  Other  dormitory  housing  units 
have  contributed  money  for  gifts  and  a 
buffet  supper  for  the  children  at  the  Rienow 
n  party. 

Kappa  Kappa  Gamma  coeds  are  entertain- 
ing handicapped  children  at  Unlverelty  Hos- 
pital today,  also.  Alpha  Gamma  Deiu  soror- 
ity members  are  preparing  Christmas  baskets 
of  food  to  give  to  the  Johnson  County  So- 
cial Welfare  Department. 

Tuesday  evening  the  men  of  Tau  Kappa 
Epsllon  fraternity  and  members  of  Alpha  Phi 
sorority  wlU  sing  carols  for  patients  In  the 
Veterans  Administration  Hospital.  In  addi- 
tion to  delivering  cookies  to  shut-ins.  whose 
nnmca  were  provided  by  Iowa  City  church 
groups,  members  of  Kappa  Alpha  Theta 
sorority  and  Phi  EpsUon  PI  fraternity  will 
sing  carols  at  the  Iowa  City  Extended  Care 
Center. 

Residents  at  the  Johnson  County  Home 
also  will  have  carolers  Tuesday  from  Alpha 
Delta  PI  sorority  and  Lambda  Chi  Alpha  fra- 
ternity. 

Because  they  found  that  several  hospitals 
already  have  many  Christmas  visits  and 
other  festivities  scheduled  by  campus  and 
civic  groups,  several  U  of  I  residence  units 
have  postponed  their  entertainments  unUl 
later  this  winter. 

(Prom  the  Des  Moines  Sunday  Register, 
Dec.  13.  1970] 
U  or  I  Doau  Hosts  Paktt  rot  NnoT 
(By  Larry  EckhoU) 
low*  Crrr,  Iowa. — Several  hundred  young 
people — most  of  them  University  of  Iowa  (U 
of  I)   students — Jammed  Into  a  men's  dor- 
mitory lounge  here  Prlday  afternoon,  in  part 
to  see  and  hear  a  bearded,  long-haired  fel- 
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low  and.   In   part,   to   spread    messages   of 
"Love"  and  "Peace  on  Earth." 

The  throng  drew  the  Interest  of  several  top 
university  officials — Including  the  U  of  I 
president,  the  dean  of  students  and  a  vice 
JJ^vogt_who  mingled  with  the  young  peo- 
ple. 

CHRISTUAS   PAXTT 

The  occasion:  A  festive  Christmas  party  for 
underprivileged  children  where  students 
demonstrated  the  spirit  of  the  Tuletlde 
leason  to  more  than  100  happy  guests  of 
bonor. 

Friday's  party  was  Just  one  of  more  than  a 
doeen  events  in  which  U  of  I  students  are 
belplng  to  spread  Christmas  cheer  to  shut-ins 
ftDd  the  needy  this  holiday  season. 

Sponsoring  the  party  were  residents  and 
staff  of  Rienow  II.  a  high-rise  mens'  dormito- 
ry. Special  guests  Included  about  70  chil- 
dren and  their  tutors  from  the  Hawkeye  Area 
Community  Action  Program  (HACAP)  and 
many  children  and  their  parents  from  South 
pirk.  the  residential  area  adjacent  to  the 
men's  dormitory  complex. 

There  was  plenty  to  do. 

One  little  boy  spent  a  lot  of  time  preparing 
a  sandwich  made  of  minced  ham  and  potato 
chips. 

Other  children  made  new  friends,  played 
gomes  or  listened  to  Christmas  carols. 

BIG  ATTaACTION 

Of  course,  Santa  Ciaus  was  the  big  attrac- 
tion. Be  and  his  helpers  (including  a  viva- 
clous  Mrs.  Santa  whose  name  Is  Shirley  Al- 
len, a  sophomore  from  Des  Moines)  distrib- 
uted more  than  200  presents  to  the  children. 

The  gifts  were  donated  by  students.  About 
100  leftover  presents  will  be  donated  to  Uni- 
versity Hospitals  here  where  they  will  be 
given  to  hospitalized  children,  said  Craig  Wa- 
ters, social  chairman  of  the  event,  and  a 
•ophomore  from  Clarendon  Hills,  HI. 
D  or  I  pansmcNT  wnxAOO  boto  stopped  in 
roa  A  ixiOK 

\^en  It  was  all  over,  Rienow  n  residents 
hod  on  ecological  disaster  to  clean  up.  Pop 
cans,  paper  plates,  olive  pits  and  all.  But 
It  was  worth  it. 

Said  Waters :  When  you  see  all  of  the  happy 
kids,  it  makes  you  happy." 
omniPAaTZEs 

Other  parties  sponsored  by  U  of  I  studenta 
list  week  Included  a  supper  party  tor  chil- 
dren from  Psychopathic  Hospital  given  by 
Delta  Delta  Delta  social  sorority  and  Pi 
Kappa  Alpha  social  fraternity  and  a  party  for 
patients  from  a  local  nursing  home  sponsored 
by  Alpha  Xi  Delta  sonwlty. 

Alpha  Gamma  Delta  sorority  members  are 
preparing  Christmas  baskets  of  food  to  be 
distributed  by  the  Johnson  County  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Services.  Other  residence 
groups  are  planning  to  slug  carols  and  de- 
Uver  cookies  to  hundreds  of  patients  In  the 
area 

In  fact,  hospital  officials  report  that  so 
many  Christmas  visits  and  other  festivities 
have  been  scheduled  by  campus  and  civic 
groups  hero  that  several  U  of  1  residence  units 
have  postponed  their  merrymaking  until  lat- 
er this  winter. 
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est  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
primarily  because  of  the  determination 
and  dedication  of  her  people.  We  always 
hear  about  the  minority  of  our  youth 
who  are  troublemakers  and  so  many 
times  the  great  actions  of  patriotism  and 
heroism  go  unnoticed. 

I  have  been  notified  by  my  friend, 
George  M.  Elsey.  of  the  offlof  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  with  head- 
quarters here  in  Washington,  D.C.,  of  an 
act  of  mercy  taken  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, Mr.  Tim  Sutton.  Rural  Route 
1.  Harrisburg,  Dl.  Tim  has  been  named 
to  receive  the  Red  Cross  Certificate  of 
Merit  which  is  the  highest  award  given 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  to  a  person 
who  saves  a  life  by  using  skills  learned 
in  a  Red  Cross  Urst  aid.  small  craft,  and 
water  safety  course.  Yoimg  Tim  Sutton 
saved  the  life  of  a  child  at  the  Harris- 
burg Park  Pool  on  August  20.  1970. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  Mr.  Elsey's 
letter  setting  forth  the  details  of  this 
heroic  action.  I  am  Indeed  proud  to  rep- 
resent such  fine  constituents  and  I  com- 
mend the  reading  of  the  letter  to  my  col- 
leagues and  offer  my  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations to  this  fine  American  boy. 

TuE  AuERiCAN  National 
Red    Csoss.    National    Heaoquaxteos, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Honorable  Kenneth  J.  Geat, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Goat;  I  wish  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention a  noteworthy  act  of  mercy  under- 
taken by  one  of  your  constituents,  Mr.  Tim 
Sutton.  Rural  Route  1.  Harrisburg.  Dimols 
62946,  who  has  been  named  to  receive  the 
Red  Cross  Certificate  of  Merit.  This  is  the 
highest  award  given  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  to  a  person  who  saves  a  life  by  using 
skUls  learned  In  a  Red  Cross  first  aid.  small 
craft,  or  water  safety  course.  The  Certificate 
bears  the  signatures  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Honorary  Chairman,  and  E. 
Roland  Harriman.  Chairman  of  the  American 
National  Red  Cross.  Presentation  will  be  made 
by  the  Saline  County  Chapter. 

On  August  20. 1970.  ot  the  Harrisburg  Park 
Pool,  a  child  called  to  Mr.  Sutton  that  a  boy 
had  gone  under  and  not  oome  up.  Mr.  Sutton 
brought  the  victim  to  the  surface  and  Im- 
mediately began  artificial  respiration  as  he 
was  not  breathing.  He  then  pulled  the  boy 
out  of  the  wat«r  on  to  the  deck  and  resumed 
ariifloial  respiration  until  he  was  breathing 
normally.  The  rescuer  administered  first  aid 
for  shock  untU  the  ambulance  arrived.  The 
attending  physician  at  the  hospital  stated 
that  Mr.  Sutton  had  undoubtedly  saved  the 
victim's  Ufe. 

Mr.  Sutton's  action  exemplifies  the  highest 
Ideal  of  the  concern  of  one  human  being  for 
another  who  Is  in  distress. 
Sincerely, 

Obokck  M.  Elbst. 


YOUTH  RECEIVES  AWARD  FOR 
SAVINO  UFE 


HON.  KENNETH  J.  GRAY 

or   ILLQfOIS 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueidav.  December  22.  1970 
Mr.  QRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  has 
carved  herself  out  of  the  wlldemess  to 
less  than  200  years  to  become  the  great- 


GOVKRNMENT  MEXtlCAL  SCENE: 
THE  VA  AND  MILITARY  HOS- 
PITAia 


HON.  CHARLES  M.  TEAGUE 

or    CAUrOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. In  recent  months  there  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's hospital  system.  Not  too 
long  ago  a  national  magazine  published 
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a  graphic  article  on  the  concUUons  of 
some  of  these  hospitals.  The  artide  ex- 
amined the  conditions.  I  hope,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  evoke  some  constructive  con- 
cern, and  this  is  always  good.  However, 
I  think  the  article  involved  a  certain 
amount  of  ^sensationalism  and  omitted  to 
deal  with  some  of  the  efforts  to  improve 
veterans"  hospitals. 

Accordingly,  I  want  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  indicates  the 
high  priority  the  veterans'  hospitals 
have  with  the  present  administration.  I 
think  we  all  agree  that  it  is  important 
that  veterans'  hospitals  continue  to  pro- 
vide high  quality  medical  care  to  our  na- 
tion's veterans. 

The  article  follows: 

GoVEKNUENT'a   MEDICAL   SCZm:    THE   VA   AND 

MujTA»r  Hospitals 
(By  Leon  Schloss) 

Only  45  years  ago  the  United  Stfttas  spent 
a  toul  of  $4  bUllon  to  run  the  entire  Fed- 
eral establishment.  Today — this  year — tbe 
U.S.  win  spend  more  than  that  amount  alone 
on  tbe  operation  of  mllltBry  and  veterans 
hospitals   and   medical-related   fields. 

This  mediCAl  complex  is  eacUy  tbe  largest 
in  the  Free  World — probably  in  the  entire 
world.  The  two  largest  operations  are  tbe 
Veterans  Administration  (VA)  and  the  mili- 
tary services,  whose  expenditures  are  about 
e2  billion  apiece. 

VA  runs  160  hospitals  with  125.000  oper- 
ating bedB,  employing  a  suff  of  157.000,  In- 
cluding 5,000  full-time  pbyslclan^,  10,000 
part-time  phyaicians,  700  fviU-tune  and  500 
part-time  dentists,  and  16,000  full-tlma 
nurses. 

Comparatively,  tbe  military  services  have 
222  hospitals  with  51,000  operaung  beds  and 
a  staff  of  150.000. 

Where  such  sums  are  involved  there  are 
Inevitably  critics.  VA  Admlnl«trator  Donald 
E.  Johnson  does  not  take  this  lightly — much 
of  which  alleges  that  the  Administration  is 
cutting  back  on  medical  care  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  Vietnam  veterans.  He  told  Govern- 
ment Executive: 

"Only  a  little  more  than  six  months  ago. 
President  Nixon  aaked  for  $15  million  inor« 
for  Veteran  Admmi&trauon  medical  oat« 
than  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress. 
Part  of  this  extra  money  was  used  to  blr* 
nearly  1300  additional  full-time  medical 
personnel. 

"The  President's  initial  VA  medical  care 
request  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1971  was  9160 
million  greater  than  the  Initially  approved 
appropriation  for  Fiscal  Year  1970.  and  ha 
upped  this  request  by  another  t&O  mlllioa 
even  before  Congress  had  acted  on  his 
original  reoommendatlons. 

"As  a  result,"  Johnson  continued,  "VA's 
166  hospitals  are  now  operating  at  an  expen- 
diture level  $210  greater  than  the  initially 
approved  appropriation  for  the  last  fiscal 
year.  The  extra  money  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent will  permit  VA  to  add  6,700  more  medical 
employees,  bringing  full-time  medical  em- 
ployment to  nearly  138,000 — the  biggest  work 
force  in  the  history  of  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery.  I  submit  that  these 
fiscal  facts  by  no  means  support  the  con- 
tention that  VA  hoepltai  care  has  been  'cut 
by  the  Administration'  or  the  statement  that 
VA  hospitals  are  providing  'lnadeq-:at« 
medical  care  because  of  shortages  in  funds 
and  personnel.' " 

Vietnam  cacualtlei  understandably  much 
In  the  beadUnes  today  amount  to  only  10 
percent  of  the  VA  medical  burden. 

Construction  of  hospitals  Is  expensive.  But 
the  VA  and  military  aervlces  feel  that  the  new 
generation  of  fnclUtlea  will  lower  end-costs 
of  treatment  through  such  advances  as  auto- 
mated physical  examination  and  tbe  latest 
recording,  evaluation  and  analysis  techniques. 
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In  PlscKl  Year  1970  the  military  spent  852 
million  on  hospital  construction.  The  VA  In 
Fiscal  Year  1969  bad  (72  nUlllon  worth  of 
new  conatructlon  in  place  and  projected  an 
overall  estimated  construction  cost  at  $295 
million.  In  addition,  VA  had  S121  million 
worth  of  modernization  projects  In  work,  tio 
million  of  which  waa  In  place. 

Less  than  a  month  ago  the  Defense  De- 
partment announced  completion  of  studies 
of  a  health  care  system  designed  to  provide 
Its  new  generation  of  hoepttala  for  the  late 
19705.  The  studies  were  done  by  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  (at 
a  cost  of  $892,000).  and  Arthur  D.  Little 
Inc. ,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  ( at  a  cost  of 
•712,065). 

The  studies  provide  a  detailed  systems 
analysis  of  selected  military  hospitals,  out- 
patient clinics  and  dispensaries  to  deter- 
mine areas  and  procedures  which  eventually 
could  lead  to  significant  Improvements  In 
DOD  hospital  design,  assignment  of  staff 
and  cost  of  operation.  Pinal  reports  will  be 
available  early  next  month. 

The  Initial  research  disclosed  that  a  10 
percent  potential  reduction  In  faculty  oper- 
ating coats  might  be  realized  by  using  a 
computer-assisted  planning  scheme  for  de- 
sign: by  reorgamzlng  ambulatory  and  Inten- 
sive care  subsystems;  by  building  light-care 
(self-help)  beds:  by  Increasing  automation 
In  laboratory  and  radiology  departments, 
and  by  using  convenience  food  systems. 

There  bi««  could  be  potential  reduction  In 
the  need  for  scarce  physicians,  dentists  and 
nurses  by  utilizing  highly  trained  corpsmen 
as  doctor  assistants. 

Certain  recommendations  (automation, 
Ught-care  beds)  will  be  tested  In  existing 
hospitals.  Ixing-ronge  plana  Include  con- 
struction of  a  prototype  hospital  to  be  used 
as  a  development  testbed  for  the  new  genera- 
tion of  hospital  concept. 

VA's  Chief  Medical  Director.  Marc  J. 
Musser.  cltM  a  aumber  of  advancements  In 
research  and  treatment.  Among  them: 

New  therapeiitlc  tecbniquea  arrived  at  by 
medical  research  have  made  it  possible  to 
treat  more  patients  without  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  in  beds. 

Brcaktbrougha  In  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
ease through  use  of  tranqmilzers  and  psychic 
energlzrrs. 

Research  results  which  make  tuberculosis 
no  longer  the  serious  problem  It  once  was. 
VA  no  longer  has  to  devote  entire  hosplUls 
to  TB  patients . 

Eitablishment  of  60  cardiac  catheterization 
units  to  diagnose  heart  disease  better.  Coro- 
nary care  uniu  have  been  established  to 
preserve  the  lives  of  victims  Immediately  fol- 
lowing heart  attacks.  VA  pioneered  In  open 
heart  surgery  and  devised  the  "pacemaker" 
which  electronically  regulates  the  human 
heartbeat. 

VA  trains  each  year  in  its  hospitals  40.000 
medical  specialists  who  take  their  skills  to 
communities  throughout  the  country.  A 
training  goal  of  87.000  trainees  has  been  set 
for  1975, 
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opments   give  amputees  new  mobility  and 
dexterity. 

During  Fiscal  Tear  1969  VA  treated  800.000 
patients  in  both  VA  faculties  and  non-VA 
hospitals— the  largest  number  In  VA  history. 
Care  was  also  provided  to  out-patients,  who 
made  7.000.000  visits  to  VA  cUnlcs  or  fee- 
basis  physicians  during  the  year. 

To  give  the  picture  for  an  average  day  In 
FY  '69,  one  would  find  93.000  patients  in  VA 
hospitals,  2.000  In  non-VA  hospitals,  12.400 
in  VA  domlciliaries.  7,140  In  state  domiciliary 
homes.  600  In  VA  restoration  centers,  3,700 
In  VA  nursing  home  care  units.  2'.153  patients 
In  state  nursing  homes,  3,177  in  private  nurs- 
ing homes.  All  of  this  is  done  at  an  operat- 
ing cost  of  only  $S2  per  patient  per  day. 
Medicare  reimburses  community  hospitals 
•78  per  patient  per  day. 

Veterans  with  service -connected  disabili- 
ties can  get  treatment  at  a  VA  hospital  re- 
gardless of  their  flnanclal  condition.  But  this 
was  not  the  case,  until  recently,  for  veterans 
with  disabilities  not  connected  with  their 
service.  Before  they  could  be  admitted  to  a 
VA  hospital  patients  were  required  to  certify 
that  they  were  "unable  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  necessary  medical  care."  This  was  the  so- 
caUed  "pauper  a  oath." 

Under  legislation  recently  signed  into  law 
by  President  Nixon,  a  provision  authored  by 
Sen.  Alan  Cranston  (D-Callf.),  chairman  of 
the  Veterans  Affairs  subcommittee,  ellml- 
nai*s  the  "pauper's  oath"  for  veterans  65  or 
older  and  veterans  of  any  age  who  receive 
a  pension  for  nonservlce-connected  total  and 
permanent  dlsabUlty. 

The  paradox  here  is  that  the  VS.  wUl 
actually  save  $8.5  million  a  year  under  the 
new  law.  Explanation:  these  veterans  are 
automatically  eligible  for  admission  to  civil- 
ian hospitals  under  Government -sponsored 
Medicare,  regardless  of  their  Income.  And 
Medicare,  as  stated  above,  costa  the  taxpayer 
about  $26  a  day  more  per  patient. 

VA  Administrator  Johnson,  pursuing  the 
Vietnam  veteran  tituatlon.  said:  "The  Viet- 
nam veteran  Is  the  'now'  veteran.  He  has 
fought  perhaps  the  loneliest  war  In  history 
and  now  must  be  recognized  and  rewarded 
for  his  service.  The  facts  Indicate  that  be  Is 
being  recognized  and  rewarded  on  an  In- 
creaalngly  encouraging  scale,  especially  in 
the  vital  area  of  education  and  training. 

"I  tell  you  today  that,  contrary  to  recent 
criticism  of  VA  medicine  by  some  news 
media,  by  some  public  officials,  and  by  others, 
you  need  not  doubt  the  quaUty  or  the  avail- 
ability of  VA  hospital  and  medical  care.  This 
year  we  will  care  for  nearly  800.000  veterans. 
the  greatest  number  In  history — nearly  3.000 
more  than  we  cared  for  Just  13  years  ago. 

"Expenditures  for  medical  research  this 
year  wlU  exceed  »S9  rallUon,  another  aU-tlme 
high.  We  win  place  under  contract  the  largest 
volume  of  hospital  construction  In  31  years. 
"Concerning  the  high  and  improving  qual- 
ity of  VA  hospital  and  medical  care,  you  don't 
have  to  take  my  word  for  It.  Just  ask  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  whose  lives 
have  been  saved  In  the  past  Ave  years  be 
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medical  schools.  The  association  has  bene- 
fitted both  institutions  by  blending  the  de- 
mands of  the  Free  World's  largest  medical 
system  with  the  high  stondards  and  goals  of 
the  academic  world  of  medicine.  VA  doctors 
frequently  are  awarded  faculty  appointments 
and  the  cross -fertilization  Improves  both  the 
quality  of  the  hospitals  and  the  schools 


SENATOR  HOLLAND  IS  A  MAN 
FOR  THE  AGES 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 


OP    rLOlUDA 


Other  research  milestones  Include  organ     cause  of  the  existence  of  mtensWe  care  cor- 


transplanta  and  progress  with  anlfldal  kid- 
neys. VA  has  the  largest  system  of  artificial 
kidneys  in  the  world,  with  dialysis  units 
available  at  more  than  30  VA  hospitals. 

Advanced  treatment  of  emphysema,  the 
lung  disease  that  affects  half  the  male  popu- 
lation of  the  United  Sutes. 

RehabtlltattoQ  centers  for  the  blind  have 
l>een  established.  Research  projects  now  In- 
clude an  electronic  "reading  machine"  and 
a  cane  ualng  laser  beams  to  warn  the  user 
of  overhanging  hazards  or  such  obstacles  as 
curbs,  furniture,  holes  or  stairwells. 

Tremendous  progress  In  sensory  aids  and 
prosthetics  Some  patients  are  now  being 
fitted  with  artificial  legs  Immediately  foUow- 
Ing  the  amputation  operation.  Other  devel- 


onary,  medical  and  surgical  units  In  VA  hos- 
pitals." 

Johnson  continued:  "I  want  to  make  clear 
my  Intention  that  our  VA  hospitals  are  going 
to  admit  all  veterans  entitled  to  and  In  need 
of  such  care — the  chronically  ill  as  well  as 
the  acutely  111.  Patients  will  not  be  rejected 
because  of  the  character  of  their  illness." 

The  n.8.  has  38  million  living  veterans 
who.  with  their  dependents  and  the  sur- 
vivors of  deceased  veterans,  constitute  nearly 
half  the  population  of  the  entire  country. 

In  building  up  the  quality  of  the  VA 
medical  system  to  care  for  these  millions. 
VA  has  established  afflllatlona  with  mosi 
medical  schoola.  To  strengthen  these  afflUa- 
tlons,  VA  taaa  located  Its  new  boapitals  sear 
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Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 
Mr.  FUQ0A.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  dose 
of  this  Congress,  a  giant  of  our  time  will 
relinquish  his  seat  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
When  U.S.  Senator  Spissard  L.  Hollako 
completes  this  term,  it  will  bring  to  a 
close  the  public  career  of  the  finest  man 
ever  to  serve  in  that  body  and  a  man  I 
respect  and  admire  as  no  other. 

This  feeling  is  shared  by  the  people  of 
Florida  who  have  honored  him  with  the 
highest  responsibilities  within  their 
power  to  bestow.  I  think  It  a  tremendous 
tribute  to  say  that  they  have  never 
regretted  any  of  those  decisions. 

If  there  is  one  word  that  I  think  would 
best  typify  Senator  Holland,  it  would  be 
integrity.  Men  migh:  disagree  with  him, 
but  I  have  never  met  a  man  who  did  not 
respect  him.  He  is  that  sort  of  rare  In- 
dividual. 

And  no  tribute  to  Senator  Holurs 
could  ever  be  complete  without  mention 
of  his  charming  wife.  Mary.  She  is  stUl 
first  In  the  hearts  of  Floridiaas  since  the 
day  she  graced  our  State  mansion  as 
the  wife  of  our  greatest  Governor. 

There  Is  something  about  this  good 
and  gracious  lady  that  causes  all  of  us 
to  love  and  respect  her  as  we  do  the 
Senator.  She  Is  that  helpmate  that  made 
everything  he  did  worthwhile. 

Senator  Holland  U,  a  native  of  Florida, 
bom  in  Bartow  on  July  18, 1892.  A  grad- 
uate of  Emory  University  in  1912,  he 
received  his  law  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Florida  in  1918.  At  Florida  he  evi- 
denced the  unique  qualities  of  leadership 
he  has  shown  all  of  his  life  as  he  served 
as  president  of  the  student  body. 

He  returned  to  Bartow  after  gradua- 
tion to  begin  the  practice  of  law  and  was 
named  outstanding  prosecuting  attorney 
of  Polk  County  in  1921.  Thus,  a  fabulous 
career  of  public  service  was  initiated. 

In  1920,  he  was  elected  county  Judge 
and  served  two  terms.  In  1932,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Florida  State  Senate  and 
immediately  he  became  a  State  leader. 
It  was  here  that  he  gained  the  attention 
of  the  people  of  our  great  State  and  peo- 
ple still  remember  the  distlng:uished  serv- 
ice he  rendered  In  that  office. 

From  1941-45  he  served  as  Governor 
of  Florida  and  there  has  never  been  a 
man  who  served  in  that  otBce  who  left 
that  position  of  trust  with  more  respect 
and  admiration  than  did  Spessard  Hol- 
land. Those  were  difficult  times  for  this 
Nation  was  engaged  in  World  War  n. 
He  was  nominated  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
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In  the  campaign  of  1946  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  serve  in  September  of  that 
year  when  Senator  Charles  O.  Andrews 
passed  away.  Now  24  years  later,  be  is 
ending  his  fourth  term  with  the  same  re- 
spect and  admiration  which  has  followed 
him  in  every  trust  wlilch  has  been  thrust 
upon  his  shoulders. 

Much  has  been  said  and  will  be  said 
about  Senator  Holland  in  the  coming 
days.  His  record  of  public  service  is  well 
knoft'n.  but  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
more  to  a  man  whom  I  respect  and  whose 
friendship  and  guidance  I  have 
cherished. 

When  I  came  to  the  Congress  some  8 
years  ago,  I  suppose  I  was  like  most 
freshmen  Members  who  have  to  learn 
their  way.  This  great  and  good  man  was 
never  too  busy  to  assist  a  new  Member — 
to  otter  him  encouragement  and  guid- 
ance. It  would  not  be  Inaccurate  to  .«.ay 
that  I  owe  liim  more  than  I  would  ever 
be  able  to  repay. 

It  is  my  hope  that  I  can  in  some  way 
follow  in  his  footsteps  in  service  to  my 
great  State — and  I  would  say  to  all  those 
who  come  after  us  that  this  is  the  man 
to  emulate. 

To  his  union  with  Mary  Groover  were 
born  four  children  and  today,  I  pay  trib- 
ute to  a  loving  husband  and  wife,  father, 
and  mother,  grandfather,  and  grand- 
mother. 

This  is  a  life  that  has  been  lived  fully. 
This  is  a  life  that  all  of  us  can  respect 
and  admire. 

As  he  leaves  the  Halls  of  Congress,  I 
can  state  with  feeling  that  no  finer  man 
ever  honored  these  Chambers  with  his 
presence. 

As  he  walks  down  the  corridors  for  the 
last  time  as  a  UjS.  Senator,  he  can  do  so 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  for  many  of 
us.  this  was  fruly  a  man  for  the  ages. 

Florida  and  this  Nation  can  never 
forget  his  service  as  long  as  honor,  in- 
tegrity, ability,  and  dignity  are  cherished. 

Truly,  this  is  a  man  for  the  ages. 


OREGON'S   HAPPY  PLACE 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or   ORECOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  urban  problems  grab  the 
headlines  it  is  refreshing  to  read  about 
towns  wliich  do  not  suffer  from  filthy 
air.  soaring  crime  rates,  and  traCSc  con- 
gestion. 

In  the  December,  1970  issue  of  Esquire 
magazine  there  is  an  article  titled  "Nine 
Happy  Places. '  They  are  described  as 
"communities  in  America  where  the  kids 
look  like  the  ones  Norman  Rockwell  used 
to  paint,  and  the  scenery  at  the  end  of 
the  town  appears  to  have  been  created 
by  some  kind  of  omnipotent  being." 

One  of  those  happy  places  in  Asland. 
Greg.,  a  town  of  about  12,000  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

That  portion  of  the  article  is  included 
for  the  enjoyment  of  my  colleagues ; 
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Ashland,  Oregon 

There  is  a  line  in  Rosencrantz  and  Gnild- 
enstem  are  Dead  to  the  effect  that  every  exit 
Is  an  entrance  to  somewhere  else.  Ii  always 
draws  elbow  nudges  from  playgoers  at  the 
Ashland,  Oregon.  Shakespearean  Festival's 
modern  Indoor  theatre,  where  R  &  G  are  D 
altematesL  dally  with  The  Merchant  of  Ve-, 
nice.  Ashfand  is  the  "somewhere  else"  to 
which  many  of  Its  residents  fled  from  busier 
places.  It  ts  sophisticated,  as  the  thlrty-five- 
year-old  Shakespearean  Festival  Implies,  but 
not  uptight.  While  the  modern  and  Eliza- 
bethan plays  alternate  indoors,  three  Shake- 
speare plays  roiate  dally  on  the  outdoor  stage 
of  a  perfect  replica  of  the  1599  Fortune  Thea- 
tre of  London,  which  is  snugged  up  i^alnst  a 
tranquil  swan  lake  beneath  the  forested 
Siskiyou  mountains.  Some  of  the  citizens  like 
to  describe  their  town  as  a  "movie  set"  New 
England  village  lu  southwestern  Oregon,  but 
li  is  more  like  a  mature  Sausallto  or  a  tran- 
quillzed  Westport,  which  Is  to  say  that  there 
Is  a  lot  going  on  but  no  one  gets  in  a  swivet 
about  It.  The  surroundings  are  a  calming 
Influence.  Geraniums,  pansles,  daffodils,  tu- 
lips and  a  profusion  of  wildflowers  bloom  on 
the  parkway  that  divides  the  main  street. 
Wild  berries  grow  up  the  telephone  poles, 
and  townspeople  pick  them  to  make  boysen- 
berry  pies  which  some  of  them  sell  In  little 
roadside  stands.  Kids  are  encouraged  to  swim 
in  Ashland  Creek,  well-stocked  so  they  can 
fish  there,  too.  People  who  own  horses  ride 
them  along  woodsy  trails  every  day.  Skiers 
skim  acrass  unpolluted  Lake  of  the  Woods 
above  town  in  the  summer  (there  is  no  pol- 
lution of  air  or  water  around  Ashland> .  and 
In  the  winter  they  go  to  Mount  Ashland, 
where  there  are  five  skt  lifts  and  a  modern 
lodge.  Rugged  bikers  use  the  wilderness 
trails,  but  down  in  the  village  there  Is  a 
more  cultivated  area  called  Llthla  Park,  de- 
signed by  John  McLaren,  who  designed 
Golden  Oatc  Park  In  San  Francisco. 

"It's  Just  what  a  park  should  be,"  said  a 
newcomer  who  had  Just  emerged  from  It. 
"It's  about  R  mile  long.  It  starts  off  with  a 
swan  pond  and  you  follow  a  dirt  path  past 
fountains  (of  Llthla  mineral  sprlngwater. 
free  to  anyone  who  wants  U).  a  little  mu- 
seum, then  a  mlnl-zoo,  with  some  peacocks 
and  monkeys,  and  then  a  deer  park  where 
you  can  pet  the  deer.  It  all  Just  happens." 
The  streets,  all  tree-shaded,  are  lined  with 
comfortable  frame  houses.  Solid  old  Victor- 
ians, squared  off  on  ample,  well -landscaped 
lawns  that  really  are  greener  (because  of 
the  clean  2000- foot-high  air  and  mineral 
water),  sell  for  SIS.OOO  or  tie.OOO.  Taxes  are 
low.  too,  about  a  third  of  what  they  are  In 
a  comparable  Westchester  County.  New  York, 
village.  Even  so,  the  public  schools  are  re- 
putedly among  the  best  In  Oregon.  The 
townspeople  are  an  agreeable  mixture  of 
ranchers,  small  businessmen,  academics  and 
students  at  A&bland's  Southern  Oregon  Col- 
lege. The  crime  business  Is  slow,  and,  arrests 
are  only  seventy  percent  of  the  national  av- 
erage. There  are  ten  local  doctors  who  will 
make  house  calls  and  a  community  hospital 
is  available  for  serious  cases.  Cabdrlvers  are 
no  problem,  since  almost  everyone  drives  his 
own  car.  They  park  when  they  like,  free; 
the  town  fathers  explain  that  Ashland  folks 
Just  don't  like  parking  meters.  For  most  of 
them  it  takes  no  more  than  three  or  four 
mlnutee  to  get  to  work  in  the  local  frult- 
packtng,  lumber,  wood-products  or  steel- 
fabrication  industries.  "One  of  the  Joys  of 
living  here,"  says  a  haberdasher,  "is  that 
Oregon  is  still  a  small  state,  and  the  chances 
are  you're  going  to  meet  the  Governor  or  a 
senator  somewhere  along  the  line,  so  you 
have  a  feeling  of  Involvement."  One  day,  he 
says,  the  Governor  came  alone  into  his  store 
and  bought  a  pair  of  Bermuda  shorts,  "t 
don't  know  where  else  In  this  country  you 
could  find  a  thing  like  that." 
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HEROIC  ATTSBIPT  TO  RESCUE 
POW8 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Deceviber  22,  1970 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  recent  expedition  into  North  Viet- 
nam In  an  attempt  to  rescue  some  of  our 
prisoners  of  war  has  evoked  praise  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

I  have  long  been  saddened  by  the  lack 
of  good  faith  in  the  negotiations  on  the 
part  of  the  North  Vietnamese.  In  view 
of  their  refusal  for  a  prisoner  exchange, 
80  heavily  in  their  favor,  and  the  absence 
of  other  signs  of  desire  for  a  negotiated 
settlement,  the  President  wa£  right  in 
authorizing  the  attempting  to  return  of 
our  prisoners  of  war. 

I  have  written  letters  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  asking  for  humane  treat- 
ment of  the  prisoners  as  specified  in  the 
Geneva  Accord,  but  these  letters  have 
been  met  with  silence.  There  has  been 
no  response  whatsoever. 

The  overwhelming  passage  of  the 
House  Resolution  12S2  commending  the 
men  involved  in  the  rescue  attempt,  of 
which  I  was  a  cosponsor,  is  evidence  of 
the  concern  for  the  welfare  of  these  men 
by  Members  of  Congress. 

One  of  the  finest  editorials  which  I 
have  read  on  this  subject  appeared  in 
the  Twin  Falls  Times-News  on  December 
3.  1970.  I  therefore  include  this  editorial 
as  part  of  my  remarks  in  conmiendation 
of  those  men  participating  in  the  rescue 
attempt  of  our  men  imprisoned  in  North 
Vietnam : 

AcE  In  The  Holi 

Of  all  the  criticism  that  ba&  been  made  of 
the  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rescue  American 
prisoners  of  war  from  a  camp  near  Hanoi, 
the  least  persuasive  Is  that  tt  may  have  set 
back  peace  negotiations  with  the  North  Viet- 
namese Id  Paris. 

How  do  you  set  back  something  that  has 
never  really  begun? 

Even  some  senAtors,  sharing  the  univer- 
sal desire  for  an  end  to  this  ugly  war.  have 
lulled  themselves  In  to  the  belief  that  If  we 
Just  keep  plugging  away  In  Paris,  if  we  are 
patient  enough,  the  Impossible  dream  of 
achieving  a  "Just  and  iMtlng"  peace  with  a 
regime  (North  Vietnam)  that  Is  and  always 
will  be  dedicated  to  the  overthrow  of  another 
regime  (South  Vietnam)  will  somehow  be 
magically  realized. 

The  belief  persists  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  ts.  month  by  month, 
reducing  Its  military  strength  in  South  Viet- 
nam. By  this  time  a  year  hence,  we  wUl  once 
again  be  essentially  advisers  and  suppliers  to 
the  South  Vietnamese  rather  than  active 
combatants  capable  of  mounting  ground  of- 
fensives on  any  significant  scale. 

The  North  Vietnamese,  against  most  his- 
torical precedent  (although  fully  In  keeping 
with  Communist  precedent) ,  as  well  as 
against  simple  humanltarlanlsm.  have 
chosen  to  make  the  prisoner  of  war  ques- 
tion a  central  Issue  in  the  over-all  peace 
(sic)  Ulka. 

And  why  not?  The  prisoners  constitute 
one  of  the  strongest  cards  they  hold  in  their 
hands,  statements  by  some  prominent  Amer- 
icans do  nothing  to  weaken  that  card. 

For  example,  sold  Sen.  Edward  M.  Ken- 
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nedy  In  bl«  respciue  to  the  abortlTe  reacQe 
attempt: 

"The  qulclcest  way  you  get  the  prisoners 
out  Is  to  announce  that  we're  getting  out 
lock,  stock  and  barrel." 

The  only  trouble  with  this  la  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  may  have  a  different  un- 
derstanding of  "lock,  stock  and  barrel"  than 
does  the  senator  or  most  other  Americans. 

They  have  not  promised  to  release  the 
prleoners  of  war  once  our  troops  are  out  of 
South  Vietnam.  They  have  said  they  will 
consider  It  at  that  time.  There  Is  nothing  to 
stop  them  from  raising  the  ante  on  the  pris- 
oners to  Include  not  only  withdrawal  of  all 
U.S.  troops  but  withdrawal  of  all  U.S.  sup- 
port—of the  Saigon  government. 

There  la  no  end  to  the  blackmail  potential 
In  their  continued  holding  of  American  pris- 
oners. 

The  North  Vietnamese  have  spumed  our 
offer  of  a  prisoner  exchange  with  a  better 
than  lO-to-one  ratio  In  their  favor.  They 
refuse  even  to  release  the  names  of  the  pris- 
oners. They  have  violated  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention on  prisoners  of  war  in  every  respect. 

Yet  a  daring  attempt  to  rescue  a  few  of 
them  Is  questioned  In  the  Senate  as  an 
abandonment  by  the  Nixon  adml^^strntlon 
of  the  negotiation  process. 

No  senator  said.  If  only  for  rhetorical  ef- 
fect, and  at  the  risk  of  sparking  an  eruption 
on  some  campus: 

"The  quickest  way  you  can  get  the  prison- 
ers out  Is  for  this  body,  this  government, 
the  nation,  to  make  It  plain  to  the  North 
Vietnamese  that  there  will  be  no  more  with- 
drawals and  no  more  negotiations  until  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  is  agreed  upon." 

There  seems  to  be  an  unspoken  but  defl- 
nlie  feeling  abroad  In  the  land  that  all  guilt 
for  this  war  rest  with  the  United  States  and 
tbat  whatever  happens  to  our  fighting  men 
Jeld  prisoners  Is  part  of  the  price  we  must 
pay  for  our  sins. 

We  are  thus  left  with  the  faint  hope  that 
somebody,  out  of  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts,  the  North  Vietnamese  will  forgive 
us  and  will  permit  these  unfortunate 
men,  those  who  survive,  to  return  to  their 
homes  and  families. 

We  call  It  "negotiations." 


PLIGHT  OP  SOVIET  JEW 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or    NEW    YORK 
JN  THE  HOCSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  plight 
of  the  Soviet  Jew  continues  to  cry  out  for 
Justice.  In  these  United  States  where  the 
right  to  pray,  to  speak,  to  write,  and  to 
assemble  are  sacrosanct  it  is  often  dUB- 
cult  to  imagine  the  difBculties  that  the 
Jew  in  the  U.S.S.R.  experiences  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  faith. 

However,  we  in  the  Western  World  can 
draw  a  close  comparison  with  recent  his- 
torical events.  Not  very  long  ago.  Hitler's 
storm  troopers  marched  across  the  Eu- 
ropean continent  systematically  annihil- 
ating 6  million  Jews  in  their  wake.  The 
concentration  camps  and  ovens  of 
Auschwitz  and  Dachu  and  others  will 
live  in  infamy  as  the  most  gruesome  ex- 
ample of  man's  inhumanity  to  man  in  the 
lUstory  of  civilization. 

The  Soviet  Union,  having  studied  the 
crime  of  Hitler,  is  now  attempting  to  ac- 
complish the  same  end  only  in  a  more 
sophisticated,  virtually  bloodless  fashion. 

This  process  in  contrast  to  the  tactica 
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employed  by  the  Nazis  will  have  the  effect 
of  eliminating  the  Jews  from  the  terri- 
torial limits  of  the  UB.S.R.  without  pro- 
voking the  anger  of  the  world  community 
because  of  Its  subtlety.  It  becomes  incum- 
bent on  all  people  of  good  will  to  make 
their  voices  heard  now  before  it  is  too 
late. 

How  do  they  do  this?  The  Jew  is  denied 
religious  freedom.  Through  intimidation, 
discrimination  and  an  oppressive  bureau- 
cratic attitude  all  Jews,  and  especially 
the  young,  find  it  virtually  impossible 
and  undesirable  to  practice  their  faith. 

Moreover,  they  continue  to  deny  those 
Jews  who  would  voluntarily  leave  the 
cotmtry  the  right  to  migrate  to  Israel. 
One  is  easily  reminded  of  the  plea  of  the 
prophet  before  the  Egyptian  pbaroahs. 
Were  Moses  alive  today,  he  would  cer- 
tainly call  out  to  the  Russian  pharaahs 
saying  not  simply,  "Let  my  people  go." 
but  "Let  them  go — let  them  go  to  Israel." 

Recently,  in  New  York,  there  were 
demonstrations  against  the  Soviet  treat- 
ment of  the  3.5  mllUon  Jews  in  the 
U.0.SJI.  Although  these  demonstrations 
led  to  violence — which  I  cannot  con- 
dohe — it  is  easy  to  understand  the  deep 
emotions  that  motivated  their  actions. 

For  those  demonstrating,  the  specter 
of  a  Third  Reich  rising  again  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  clear.  For  those  Jews  held  in 
bondage  in  their  homeland,  persecution 
and  discrimination  are  very  real.  We  in 
America  whose  tearful  memories  appai  - 
ently  fade  with  the  passage  of  the  years 
should  never  forget.  Which  of  you.  I  ask, 
were  the  descendants  of  slaves  and  now 
are  free?  And  which  of  you  were  immi- 
grants in  a  strange  land  and  now  find  a 
home?  And  which  of  you  were  poor  and 
now  find  prosperity? 

The  fact  is  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  members  of  the 
United  Nations  in  1948  clearly  permits 
freedom  of  movement  witliin  and  with- 
out of  one's  country. 

It  says  in  part: 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  freedom  of 
movement  and  residence  within  the  border 
of  each  state. 

Everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any  coun- 
try including  bis  own  and  return  to  his 
country. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Soviets  will  re- 
spect the  spirit  of  the  Umted  Nations 
Charter  and  its  declarations.  And  I  hope 
they  would  think  back  to  their  own  suf- 
fering under  the  czar  and  at  the  hands 
of  Hitler  long  enough  to  show  compas- 
sion to  another  suffering  group,  the  Jews 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 


THE  DAY  OUR  FLAG  SPOKE 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  December  22.  2970 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  con- 
stituont  from  my  district.  Mr.  George  T. 
N]ckol&5.  has  written  a  most  eloquent 
story  about  our  flag.  His  article  was  one 
of  the  1968  winners  of  the  Freedom  Foun- 
dation's George  Washington  Honor  Med- 
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al  Award.  The  article  was  reprinted  In 
the  Davenport  Times -Democrat  through 
the  courtesy  of  Iowa-Illinois  Gas  &  Elec- 
tric Co.  I  want  to  share  this  patriotic 
tribute  with  my  colleagues: 

The  Dat  Oum  Flag  Spokc 
(By  George  T.  Nlckolafi) 

The  other  day  as  I  watched  our  Flog  flut- 
tering In  the  breeze.  I  was  amazed  to  hear 
Its  cordial  salutation:  "Oood  momlDg.  Citi- 
zen!" I  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  say,  could  only  stammer,  because 
what  does  one  say  to  a  Flag? 

"Tou  seem  disturbed  as  you  watch  me 
waving  In  the  breeze  and  I  thought  that  you 
needed  someone  to  taUc  to,"  resfvonded  our 
Flag.  "Yes,  Sir!"  I  repUod.  "I  am  disturbed 
by  the  actions  of  my  fellow  oountrjmen  In 
the  past  few  years — the  abuse  of  freedoms 
In  the  name  of  fireedom.  the  dishonor  that  Is 
being  wrought  upon  you.  and  the  lack  of 
patriotic  display  of  your  beauty." 

"Citizen,"  the  Flag  began.  "I  can  tell  you 
of  many  actions  In  the  past  that  are  equal  to 
the  difficulties  that  are  causing  the  tonn«nt 
In  your  heart  today.  I  have  seen  the  paisliig 
of  many  generations  under  my  shadow.  TtM 
Government  of  our  country  has  changed  Its 
complexion  many  times  without  violent  rev- 
olution. 

"The  democratic  process  of  our  country 
enables  all  of  ua  to  try  things  which  are 
wrong,  but  rememb«r  that  the  same  process 
also  allows  us  to  discard  the  wrong  process 
with  equal  enthusiasm  if  we  find  that  ve 
cannot  make  It  work. 

"Popular  election  expresfies  the  will  of  the 
people,  but  the  basis  of  that  will  .must  be 
the  true  democratic  spirit  which  alone  can 
save  us  from  the  excesses  of  the  rule  of  force. 

"Should  you  feel  despondent  in  the  futiue. 
picture  me  swinging  In  the  breeze  before 
your  eyes  and  remember  our  talk  this  dsv, 
Visualize  my  bright  gleam  of  color,  a  symbol 
of  yourself  and  the  great  free  spirit  that 
makes  this  nation  hum.  My  stars  and  my 
stripes  are  your  dreams  and  the  dreams  of 
all  loyal  Americans;  they  are  bright  with 
cheer  and  brilliant  with  the  courage  of  many 
great  men  and  women  who  have  fought  and 
died  to  keep  me  flying  high  in  the  breeze. 

"Know  you  well,  that  wherever  I  may  stand, 
I  stand  for  the  concept  of  freedom,  the  sym- 
bol of  oomrage  and  the  notion  of  dlgnltv, 
and  that  I  am  the  world's  brightest  beacoa 
and  hope  for  liberty,  peace  and  self-govern- 
ment. 

"I  stand  for  America  because  citizens  like 
yourself  stand  for  America.  I  am  In  the  flnsl 
sense  a  reflection."  concluded  our  Flag,  "a 
composite  of  aU  the  good  deeds  and  actions 
of  the  people  of  thU  United  States  of 
America." 


REPORT  TO  THE  CONGRESS  ON  THE 
ORGANIZATIONAL  MEETING  OP 
THE  LITTLE  HOOVER  COMMIS- 
SION 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

or   MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BEPKESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22.  1970 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
opportunity  today  to  report  to  the  Con- 
gress the  Initial  action  taken  by  the 
members  of  the  LttUe  Hoover  Commis- 
sion In  their  organizational  meeting  on 
December  16,  1970.  The  substance  or 
this  statement  will  also  be  released  to 
the  news  media. 

The  Commission  on  the  Organization 
of  the  Oovemment  of  the  District  of 
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Columbia — the  Little  Hoover  Commis- 
sion— met  for  the  first  time  on  Wednes- 
day, December  16  in  the  treaty  Room 
of  the  Executive  OlBce  Building.  This 
was  an  initial  organization  meeting  to 
which  the  10  presently  appointed  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  had  been  in- 
vited. Under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  91-405,  the  Commission  Is  author- 
ized for  1  year,  from  September  22.  1970 
through  September  21.  1971.  Accord- 
ingly, It  was  the  consensus  of  the  ap- 
pointed members  that  it  was  Important 
to  begin  the  work  of  the  Commission  as 
soon  as  possible,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  two  members  from  the  private 
sector  of  the  cormnunity  must  yet  be 
named  by  the  Senate.  Although  seven 
members  constitute  a  quorum,  it  was  de- 
cided that  it  was  imprudent  to  hold  any 
kind  of  organization  meeting  of  the 
Commission  until  at  least  the  two  sen- 
atorial members  had  been  appointed. 
Those  appointments.  Senator  Spong  and 
Senator  Mathus,  were  made  during  the 
week  of  December  7, 1970. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  both  the 
Senate  and  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees held  recent  hearings  on  budget 
requests  for  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  the  District  of  Columbia.  At 
these  hearings,  requests  were  made  on 
behalf  of  the  Little  Hoover  Commission 
for  its  initial  funding  so  that  it  might 
commence  its  work.  In  anticipation  of 
favorable  action  on  the  budget  requests 
and  in  light  of  the  fact  that  time  is  run- 
ning on  the  life  of  the  Commission,  It 
was  considered  important  to  get  the 
members  of  the  Commission  together  for 
whatever  action  they  felt  coulo  be  taken 
toward  organizing  and  making  the  Com- 
mission an  operable  entity 

Since  members  themselves  must  elect 
their  own  chairman  and  a  presiding  oCB- 
cer  was  not  provided  for  by  appointment, 
Messrs.  Richard  Nathan,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  Robert  J.  Brown,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  President  for  Domestic 
Affairs — two  of  the  Presidential  appoint- 
ments to  the  Commission — took  the  in- 
itiative in  calling  the  meeting.  The  first 
meeting  was  relatively  short  but  pro- 
ductive. There  was  an  Introduction  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  cur- 
rently appointed.  Those  appointed  by  the 
President,  the  House,  and  the  Senate  are 
as  follows: 

Presidential:  Robert  J.  Brown,  Thomas 
Fletcher,  Elaine  Jenkins,  and  Richard  P. 
Nathan. 

House:  Myself.  Hon.  Don  PnauA,  Hon. 
John  Doncan.  and  Marjorie  Lawson. 

Senate:  Hon.  Willmm  Spohc  and  Hon. 
Charles  Mathias. 

Mayor  Washington  and  Deputy  Mayor 
Watt  were  also  present  at  this  meeting. 
Mayor  Washington  gave  an  Introductory 
statement  to  the  Commission  members 
indicating  that  he  and  the  District  Gov- 
ernment had  supported  the  Little  Hoo- 
ver Commission  legislation  and  pledging 
the  continued  support  of  his  office  and 
the  District  Government  generally  to 
the  CommLsston  during  Its  study.  He 
also  outlined  briefly  some  of  the  recent 
achievements  of  the  District  Oovemment 
and  some  areas  where  he  thought  the 
Commission  could  perform  a  useful  f imc- 
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tlon  on  behalf  of  the  District  Oovem- 
ment and  its  residents. 

Deputy  Mayor  Watt  aUo  addressed 
the  Commission  members  stressing  that 
the  Mayor,  and  the  District  Government 
shared  one  basic  goal  with  the  Com- 
mission :  to  provide  the  best  possible  serv- 
ice to  the  residents  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  with  efficiency  and  economy, 
so  that  the  District  and  its  residents  can 
derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  the  re- 
sources available.  He  added  his  commit- 
ment to  that  of  the  Mayor's  to  assist  the 
Commission  to  the  fullest  extent  during 
the  period  of  its  operation. 

Deputy  Mayor  Watt  indicated  that  he 
considered  one  of  the  best  ways  he  and 
the  District  Oovemment  could  assist 
the  Commission  would  be  to  Identify 
areas  where  the  Commission's  examina- 
tion would  be  most  rewarding  and  could 
produce  the  best  results  in  terms  of  the 
congressional  charge  to  the  Commission. 
He  saw  two  broad  areas  of  productive 
study:  first,  study  of  how  this  municipal 
govenmient  accomplishes  its  Job.  and 
second,  certain  specific  functions  where 
service  may  be  improved  and  greater  ef- 
ficiency achieved. 

There  was  then  a  discussion  by  the 
members  of  the  Commission  of  their 
views  on  the  role  ol  the  Commission  and 
possible  areas  of  the  District  Govern- 
ment that  might  Ik  examined  by  the 
Commission.  In  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion, it  was  determined  that,  in  light 
of  the  two  vacancies  on  the  Commission, 
there  should  not  be  a  selection  of  a 
permanent  chairman  and  vice  chairman. 
The  motion  was  made  and  seconded  to 
appoint  me  as  the  temporary  chairman 
pending  the  appointment  of  the  other 
two  members  by  the  Senate.  The  Com- 
mission charged  me  with  the  task  of 
pstablishlng  an  agenda  for  the  first  meet- 
ing at  which  all  of  the  members  might  be 
able  to  attend,  and  suggested  that  I 
might  wish  to  appoint  a  small  executive 
committee  to  come  up  with  recommenda- 
tions on  staOng,  organization,  financing, 
possible  duties  and  topics  for  future 
meetings,  and  so  forth.  I  hope  to  name 
an  executive  committee  in  the  next  few 
days. 


CARL  ALBERT  OF  OKLAHOMA 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKI.AHOMA 

m  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  Okla- 
homans  are  proud  of  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  ALBtKT).  the  majority  leader,  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Many  persons  have  expressed  an  in- 
terest in  the  background  and  career  of 
our  colleague  from  Oklahoma.  I  think  It 
Important  that  Members  know  more 
about  Cabl  Albebt  and  include  In  the 
Record  at  this  point  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  an  article  from  the 
March  24.  1962,  issue  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  entitled  "LItUe  Oiant  from 
Bug  Tussle"  by  the  late  Col.  John  M.  Vir- 
den,    an    unpublished    article    entitled 
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"Portrait  of  a  Barefoot  Boy  from  Bug 
Tussle"  also  by  Colonel  Virden.  an  arti- 
cle from  the  January  15.  1965.  Issue  of 
Time  and  a  biography  of  Cabl  Albeki: 
Ljttle  Giant  Pbom  Bnc  Tosan. 
(By  John  M.  Vtrden) 

Congressman  Carl  Albert  walked  briticly 
into  his  picture-lined  office  on  Capitol  HIU 
Bhortl)'  after  noon  on  January  tenth  of  this 
year,  and  almost  fell  through  a  huge  floral 
map  of  Oklahoma.  ThL^  fragrant  message  of 
congratulations  to  the  newly  elected  major- 
ity leader  was  fashioned  from  2000  white 
cbrysanthemums.  bordered  In  mistletoe 
(state  flower).  It  bad  been  delivered  while 
Albert  was  in  the  well  of  the  House  being  in- 
stalled in  the  No.  2  position  in  the  leadcrsbip 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

When  the  stumpy,  redheaded  politician 
regained  bis  balance,  he  plucked  off  a. tele- 
gram that  came  with  this  wall  of  blooms. 
It  read : 

CONCaATUUlTIOKB,    CAai.,    WB    KNOlP    HOW    FAR 
TOU    HAVE    COKE 

Carr  Albert  baa  indeed  come  a  long  way. 
starting  from  an  ugly  little  country  scliool- 
bouse  called  by  the  improbable  name  of  Bug 
Tussle.  It  was  almost  exactly  forty-flvc  years 
from  the  day  he  first  made  up  bis  mind  to  be 
a  Congressman  until  be  was  sworn  In  as  floor 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  House. 

Uke  almost  everything  else  that  has  hap- 
pened to  Albert,  the  majority  leader's  Job 
was  gained  tbe  hard  way. 

The  death  of  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  last 
November  threw  the  Democrats  Into  disarray. 
A  group  from  the  ultraliberal  wing  of  the 
party  seemed  to  reason  the  House  leadership 
was  up  for  grabs. 

Front  runner  in  the  move  to  unhorse  act- 
ing Speaker  John  McCormack  and  acting 
Majority  Leader  Albert— or  Iwth — was  Repre- 
sentative Richard  Boiling,  from  Kansas  City. 
Missouri,  a  member  of  the  powerful  Rules 
Committee.  Boiling  is  an  articulate  Iniel- 
leotual  liberal  who  left  the  classroom  to  run 
for  Congress  In  IMS,  and  has  been  there 
since. 

Boiling's  first  pitch,  a  cautious  one,  was 
at  the  Speaker's  cb&lr,  imder  the  mistaken 
as&umption  that  President  Kennedy  would 
lend  support  to  head  ofT  the  almost  certain 
election  of  fellow  Bostonlan  McCormack  to 
the  powerful  position.  Wben  the  President 
firmly  declined  to  interfere,  the  Mlssourlan 
nent  after  the  majority  leadership. 

Long  friendly  to  both  Boiling  and  Albert, 
the  Chief  Executive  again  relu.sed  to  lilt  a 
finger  to  Influence  the  outcome  of  the  lead- 
er^lp  fight.  But  former  President  Harry  8. 
Tnunan,  who  reeldee  in  BoUlng's  district, 
gave  his  blessing  to  Boiling's  effort.  The 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  (ADA) 
flocked  around  bim.  They  were  Joined  by 
stray  Democrats  of  like  views,  and  some  who 
simply  wanted  a  change  in  the  "moderate" 
leadercblp.  It  Is  Impossible  to  say  how  many 
members  backed  Boiling;  anywhere  from  BO 
to  116  were  claimed  at  one  time  or  another 
as  sure  votes. 

In  newspapers  and  on  television  Boiling 
made  a  case  for  himself,  depleting  Aitwrt 
as  lacking  sufficient  drive  to  push  the 
Admin  ifitration'5  $93,500,000,000  program 
through  the  legislative  mill.  He  gave  a  num- 
ber of  Interviews  and  appeared  on  a  national 
television  panel  program.  On  the  other  hand. 
Albert  worked  quietly  from  hU  small,  clut- 
tered office  in  the  old  postoOice  building  in 
McAlester,  Oklahoma,  making  no  splash  In 
the  press,  or  on  television.  A  few  dsys  after 
Mr.  Rayburn'B  funeral,  Albert  sent  telegrams 
and  letters  and  made  phone  calls  to  every 
Democratic  House  member  saying  simply 
that  be  was  a  candidate  for  majority  leader 
and  asking  their  support.  When  the  replies 
came  back.  Albert  had  the  required  131  votes 
in  the  bag,  with  some  to  spore. 
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Six  daya  before  the  party  cauciu.  Dick 
Boiling  quit  the  contest  with  the  pathetic 
remark.  "I  haven't  got  a  chance."  He  waa 
right.  Rla  support  bad  withered  as  the  count' 
down  neared. 

The  beginning  of  Albert's  political  ambi- 
tions come  one  January  day  in  1917.  Repre- 
sentative Charles  D.  Carter,  a  five-eights 
Chickasaw  Indian  who  bad  been  Congress- 
man from  Oklahoma's  fareastern  district 
since  statehood  came  to  Bug  Tussle,  made  a 
speech  and  handed  out  some  padcets  of  seed 
to  the  kids. 

"I  suppose  you'd  have  had  to  hear  Charley 
Carter  speak  to  understand  thU."  Albert  says. 
"He  had  snow-white  hair,  and  that  gift  of 
the  American  Indian  for  oratory.  I  made  up 
my  mind  I  was  going  to  be  a  Congressman 
Just  like  Mr.  Carter."  Thirty  years  later  Al- 
bert was  elected  Congressman  from  the  same 
district  Cbarley  Carter  had  represented. 

When  Albert,  all  five-feet-four  and  130 
pounds  of  him.  in  a.  blue-Ecrge  suit,  strove 
down  the  aisle  of  the  House  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  an  immensely  proud  young 
man  As  he  approached  hla  assigned  seat,  a 
veteran  Republican  member,  mistaking  him 
for  a  page,  beckoned  to  him.  The  Congresa- 
mon-elect  stuck  out  bis  hand  in  hla  but 
campaign  manner,  and  the  older  solon  laid 
a  8hcaf  of  papers  In  It.  saying  "Son.  uke 
these  over  to  my  office." 

Without  a  word  Albert  carried  the  doc- 
uments over  to  the  House  Office  Building 
then  ran  back  to  the  Capitol  in  time  to 
answer  "present"  when  the  clerk  called  hla 
name,  preparatory  to  the  swearing-ln  cere- 
mony of  the  80th  Congress. 

Prom  that  ludicrous  initiation  Congress- 
man Albert  might  have  been  put  down  among 
the  numerous  one-gallus  characters  the 
forty-sixth  state  has  elected  to  office  since 
Its  admission  to  the  Union  on  November  16. 

1907,  True,  he  was  born  in  a  log  cabin,  May  lo! 

1908,  and  he  walked  the  usual  two  miles  to 
a  country  school  until  he  flniphed  the  first 
eight  grades.  Also,  in  the  best  political  tradi- 
tions, he  grubstaked  himself  to  an  education 
by  doing  menial  chorea.  But  right  there — 
unless  you  count  the  fact  that  Carl  Albert 
Is  M  dli-armlngly  friendly  as  a  limber-tailed 
hound  pup — all  similarity  between  him  and 
the  run-of-the-cottonpatch  type 'of  polit- 
ician stops.  Par  from  being  a  smooth-potltlck- 
Ing  rube,  Albert  can  list  three  college  de- 
grees after  his  name,  two  of  them  from  Ox- 
ford. He  had  traveled  widely  in  Europe,  North 
Africa  and  the  Pacific  area  before  he  came 
to  Congress. 

Democrats  In  Congress  sometimes  refer  to 
hUn  as  "the  Little  Giant  from  Little  Dixie" 
and  compare  him  to  Abe  Lincoln's  political 
rival,  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  But  down  In  "Lap- 
land"—where  Arkansas  and  Texiw  "lap"  over 
into  Oklahoma— the  voters  In  his  district  are 
more  Ukely  to  call  him  "the  Little  Olant  from 
Bug  Tussle." 

Albert's  district  is  made  up  of  a  tier  of 
thirteen  counties  in  Oklahoma's  southeast 
comer.  In  it  Uve  227.692  people— farmers. 
ranchers,  oil-field  workers,  lumberjacks,  saw- 
mill hand^  small  tradesmen  and  the  like. 
Most  of  rhe  members  of  the  Choctaw  Indian 
tribe  live  m  that  area.  Bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  meandering  and  beautiful  Arkansas 
River.  It  stretches  down  to  the  brick-colored 
Red  Hlver.  There  It  faces  Sam  Rayburn's  old 
domain  on  the  Texas  side. 

It  Is  a  rough  piece  of  Oklahoma,  any  way 
you  look  at  it,  and  the  poorest.  Per  caoita 
Income  In  Pushmataha — called  "Shove"  by 
the  natives — County  Is  about  $700  per  year, 
or  roughly  one  third  the  national  average.  As 
a  banker  at  Antlers  put  it.  "This  is  one  of  the 
few  places  where  old-age  pensioners  belong 
to  the  country-club  set."  Income  Is  a  little 
lower  in  nearby  JohnHton  County,  but  a  good 
deal  higher  in*  more  Industrialized  Pittsburg 
and  Garter  counties. 

The  rugged  Klamlchl  and  Winding  Stair 
mountain  cover  almost  half  the  district.  This 
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l3  open-range  land  where  thousands  of  cat- 
tle roam  at  will,  and  seem  to  prefer  bedding 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  public  roads.  If 
you  bit  one.  you  have  botigbt  yourself  a' cow. 
Cattle  have  the  right-of-way  even  when  they 
are  soimd  asleep.  One  grizzled  old  rancher 
near  Tuskahoma  told  this  reporter,  "What 
I  like  about  this  country  js  that  I  can  drive 
my  cattle  from  here  to  Mena.  Arkansaa. 
(Sixty -four  miles),  and  never  have  to  get  off 
my  horse  and  open  a  damn  wire  gate." 

Millions  of  acres  of  virgin  timber  and  sec- 
ond-growth pine  forests  flourish  in  these  wild 
mountains,  supporting  the  biggest  single  in- 
dustry in  that  section  of  the  state,  the  giant 
Dierka  Lumber  Company.  There  Is  little  love 
lost  between  the  lumber  combine  and  the 
small  ranchers  who  pasture  their  herds  in 
the  forest  leased  to  or  owned  by  the  Dlerks 
Company. 

How  many  wildcat  stUla  have  operated  In 
these  mountains  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice won't  even  gue^.  Now  that  legol  Jlquor 
has  come  to  traditionally  dry  Oklahoma,  the 
number  of  moonshiners  is  smaller,  but  there 
Is  still  a  ready  market  for  their  corn  whisky, 
called  Three  Hours  in  the  Fence  Comer, 
guaranteed  to  make  a  man  "feel  single  and 
see  double  in  twenty  minutes  flat." 

Bug  Tussel  la  only  a  white  clapboard,  two- 
room  rural  schoolhouse.  six  miles  due  north 
of  McAlester.  It  Is  set  In  an  acre  of  lumpy 
Bermuda  gr^ss  and  boasts  a  storm  celler  big 
enough  to  hold  the  entire  student  body.  Bug 
Tussle  has  changed  little  in  the  past  fifty 
yenrs.  From  1915  to  1923  Carl  was  usually  in 
the  classroom  at  Bug  Tussle  when  he  was 
not  In  a  cotton  patch  one  mile  north.  His 
eight  years  In  the  country  school  fashioned 
his  personality  somewhat  more  than  did  the 
seven  years  he  spent  In  universities.  Albert 
has  never  lost  the  demeanor  of  the  gifted 
country  boy  who  walked  to  school  dreaming 
of  going  to  Congress,  and  someday  rising  to 
be  a  power  in  the  land. 

Ernie  and  Leona  (Scott)  Albert  hod  five 
children — four  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  liv- 
ing. Carl  Is  the  eldest.  Mrs.  Albert,  a  gentle 
woman  with  an  Iron  will,  who  encouraged 
her  children  "to  be  somebody  In  this  world." 
was  a  bedridden  invalid  for  several  years  be- 
fore her  death  in  1936.  Ernie  Albert  lived  to 
see  eldest  son  sworn  In  as  a  Congressman 
m  1947. 

in  itf23  the  Alberts  left  the  farm  and 
moved  into  a  small  house  on  the  edge  of 
McAlester  so  the  eldest  son  could  attend  high 
school.  Ernie  Albert  went  to  work  full  time 
In  the  coal  mines.  Carl's  bookish  habits  soon 
put  him  on  the  school's  honor  roll.  After 
classes  he  did  odd  Jobs,  practiced  debate 
speeches  and  developed  a  thundering  oratori- 
cal style.  He  was  president  of  the  Student 
Assembly  by  his  senior  year. 

In  1927  he  and  Louis  Dakll.  now  an 
Oklahoma  doctor,  won  the  national  hlgb- 
scbool  debatlng-team  championship.  Later 
Albert  placed  third  in  the  National  Oratori- 
cal Contest  sponsored  by  the  Associated  Press. 
His  subject:  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  The  prize  was  a  three-month  trip  to 
Europe.  In  England  he  saw  the  tall  spires 
of  Oxford  and  set  his  heart  on  going  there. 

Ernie  Albert,  tenant  farmer  turned  coal 
miner,  told  his  ambitious  son  that  If  he 
mennt  to  get  a  college  education,  he  would 
have  to  do  It  on  hla  own.  When  voung  Al- 
bert enrolled  In  the  University  of  Oklahoma 
that  autumn  he  had  ten  dollars  left  after 
paying  his  fees.  By  sundown  he  had  a  Job 
that  provided  room  and  board.  During  his 
four  years  at  the  university.  Albert  was  a 
waiter,  a  soda  Jerker.  a  dry-cleaning  solicitor 
and  a  tutor. 

In  his  freshman  year  Carl  latched  on  to 
more  money  than  he  had  ever  seen  before — 
•  1500  OS  first  prize  in  the  National  Colle- 
giate Oratorical  Contest — and  made  the  uni- 
versity debating  team.  With  a  speech  on 
World  Peace  he  won  the  national  colle- 
giate oratory  title  in  1929.  He  Joined  Kappa 
Alpha   social    fraternity,    and    plunged    Into 
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student  politics  as  leader  of  the  Antladmin- 
Istratlon  Party.  The  young  man  from  Bug 
Tussle  was  moving  fast. 

Albert's  college  speech  teacher  recalls  "his 
absolutely  unshakable  mental  poise."  But  a 
fraternity  brother  at  Oklahoma  saya  his 
knack  of  making  the  short,  hard  words  hit 
like  a  flail  came  from  much  practice,  rather 
than  born  genius.  Ho  drilled  himself  mider 
the  Canadian  River  bridge  some  miles  south 
of  the  campus.  A  friend  would  go  along  with 
him.  usually  at  night,  to  listen  and  to  heckle 
him.  As  Albert  practiced  by  blasting  hli 
speeches  across  the  dry  sandbar,  bis  com- 
panion would  mutter  rebpttols,  yank  bis 
necktie,  unlace  his  shoes  or  throw  sand  at 
him. 

On  graduation  day  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  in  June,  1931.  Carl  Albert  was 
President  of  the  University  Student  Coun- 
cil, wore  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key  and  had 
been  selected  as  a  Rhodes  scholar.  The  late 
Dr.  William  B.  Bizzell.  then  president,  called 
him  "the  brightest  mind  that  ever  passed 
through  this  university."  Those  spires  of 
Oxford  were  visible  from  Norman.  Oklahoma, 
that  day. 

On  the  ship  passage  to  England.  Albert 
met  two  other  bright  young  Rhodes  schol- 
ars— Dean  Rusk,  now  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Fowler  H.imilton.  now  Director  of  the  Inter- 
national Development  Administration. 

During  his  years  at  Oxford,  Albert  used 
the  long  English  weekends  and  his  vacatloni 
to  tour  Britain,  the  Continent.  North  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East.  In  the  House  of  Gam- 
mons he  listened  for  hours  to  the  delibera- 
tions and  speeches  of  the  British  lawmakers. 

The  nadir  of  the  depression  lay  on  Otla- 
homa  m  1934.  A  parching  drought  had 
turned  half  the  state  Into  a  vast  dttst  bowl 
and  had  driven  thousands  from  the  state. 
That  year  Carl  Albert  come  home  from  Ox- 
ford, flat  broke.  His  English  law  degrees 
didn't  Impress  proepective  employers.  There 
were  many  well-educated  young  men  on 
WPA  or  in  CCC  camps. 

Hi.5  ambition  to  run  for  Congress  gnawed 
at  him.  but  there  was  the  matter  of  money  to 
finance  a  campaign.  So  Albert  took  the  first 
Job  he  could  get.  as  an  office  clerk  in  Okla- 
homa City.  Two  years  later  he  switched  over 
to  the  legal  stafl'  of  an  oil  company  and 
stayed  in  that  Job  until  1941.  when  he  volun- 
teered for  the  U.S.  Army,  and  went  to  Camp 
Polk.  Louisiana,  as  a  private  In  the  3rd 
Armored  Division.  He  spent  nine  months  In 
the  ranks  before  the  commanding  general 
decided  the  diminutive  lawyer  might  do 
something  other  than  wrangle  heavy  tanks, 
and  recommended  him  for  a  direct  commis- 
sion. There  followed  a  fast  brushup  on  mlll- 
tary  law  at  the  Array's  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's School. 

Albert  reported  to  the  Pentagon,  wearing 
shiny  new  captain's  bars,  early  in  1942. 

"So  he'p  me.  there  wasn't  another  un- 
married man  in  that  whole  office."  says  pretty 
Mary  {Harmon)  Albert,  "but  I  saw  Carl's 
two-oh-one  file  before  he  arrived.  When  he 
walked  In  to  report,  I  tol'  the  other  girls.  Now. 
you  Stan*  back  and  stop  droolln'  cause  this 
one  Is  mine,  he's  Just*  mah  size.*  " 

Mary  Harmon  of  Columbia.  South  Caro- 
lina, was  then  twenty-one.  stood  five  feet, 
wore  a  Size  7  dress  and  w;is  a  Pentagon  clerk. 
In  no  time  she  had  captivated  the  captain. 

On  August  20.  1942.  Miss  Mary  Harmon 
and  Capt.  Carl  B.  (for  Bert,  a  name  he 
loathes »  Albert  were  married  in  the  old  Lu- 
theran Church  of  the  Reformation  at  Co- 
lumbia. They  had  a  year  together  In  crowded. 
frantic  wartime  Washington  before  he  went 
off  to  the  war  In  the  Pacific.  Mary  returned 
to  South  Carolina  to  finish  college. 

Thirty-three  months  later  Lieutenant  Colo- 
nel Albert  came  home  again  with  a  fine  fruU 
salad  of  medal  and  campaign  ribbons  stitched 
over  his  left  breast  pocket.  He  had  a  smott 
wad  of  money  saved  from  his  pay.  and  a  deep 
desire  to  go  home  and  run  for  Congress. 

Two  older  lawyers  told  Albert  to  move  In 
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with  tbem  and  they  would  loss  him  a  few 
cases  until  he  could  get  started.  But  he  had 
not  tried  many  cases  when  the  late  Congrcss- 
nian  Paul  Stewart  decided  his  health  would 
not  stand  another  campaign.  When  Stewart 
withdrew  W  1946,  Albert  jumped  Into  the 
race. 

There  were  six  Democratic  hopefuls  in  the 
primary.  For  one  of  the  few  tiroes  In  his  life. 
Albert  was  knocked  back  on  his  heels.  Bill 
Sieger  of  Durant  bested  bim  by  more  than 
3000  ballots.  But  no  one  had  a  clear  majority, 
and  the  two  recently  discharged  war  vet- 
erans battled  It  out  in  a  runoff.  Albert  beat 
Steger  by  391  votes.  Later  that  fall  he  waltzed 
over  his  Republican  opponent.  In  1948  he 
beat  his  Democratic  rivals  by  a  comforuble 
margin  and  won  the  general  election  by  slx- 
to-one.  In  1950  he  enjoyed  a  politician's 
dream — no  opposition. 

Then  came  1952,  and  Albert's  primary  bat- 
tle was  a  real  shindy.  There  he  faced  State 
Senator  Klrksey  Nix.  a  big,  popular  blue- 
jawed  lawyer,  handsome  as  a  race  horse. 

'For  a  while  I  had  Bug  Tussle's  pride  treed 
right  on  top  of  his  well-worn  stump,"  says 
Nix,  now  a  Judge  of  the  Oklahoma  Court  of 
Criminal  Appeals.  'But  in  the  last  two  weeks 
of  the  campaign  he  laid  the  lash  of  that 
Biblical  oratory  on  me.  I  don't  see  why  folks 
caU  that  guy  'UtUe.'  He's  Just  wound  up  real 
tight.  When  he  talks,  he  commences  to  un- 
wind, and  before  be  shuts  up,  he's  ten  feet 
tall." 

Electlon-nlght  tallies  gave  Albert  e%-ery 
county.  The  elections  of  1954,  1956.  1958  and 
1960  were  easy  ones  for  Albert.  Though  he 
always  campaigned  as  though  he  were  run- 
ning against  a  dozen  men,  be  had  only  token 
opposition  or  none  at  all. 

A  few  days  after  his  re-election  In  19S4. 
Speaker  Sam  Raybum  told  Albert  he  had 
been  picked  as  the  Democratic  whip  of  the 
House,  a  position  he  was  to  hold  for  the  next 
seven  years. 

When  the  venerable  Mister  Sam  was  asked 
why  the  little-known  Albert  was  picked  for 
a  key  slot  In  the  party  organization,  he  said, 
"There's  nothing  peculiar  about  It.  .  .  .  Carl 
has  tact  and  energy,  intelligence,  education 
and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  And  mind  you^ 
sir.  these  things  don't  always  go  together. 
I've  been  watching  House  members  since 
Woodrow  Wilson's  Administration  and  I  can 
tell  big  timber  from  small  brush." 

The  term  "whip"  is  a  misnomer  when  ap- 
plied to  Carl  Albert.  Albert's  forte  Is  persua- 
sion, and  the  uncanny  ability  to  "sense  the 
temper"  of  the  House  In  much  the  same  way 
Mr.  Rayburn  could.  One  long-lime  colleague 
says  that  Albert  is  "close  to  being  another 
Sam  Rayburn,  but  with  more  hair  and  an 
Oxford  education." 

The  new  majority  leader  of  the  House  Is 
not  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  a  page  now. 
For  one  tbli^.  he  is  about  thirty  pounds 
heavier  than  be  was  in  1947.  Short,  com- 
pact, he  has  a  big  head  that  looks  as 
though  It  might  have  been  stuck  on  as  an 
afterthought.  He  ba«  a  long  upper  lip  and 
■  hard  Jaw  which  give  him  a  perpetually 
solemn  Itfck  one  Washington  wag  de- 
scribed, with  more  candor  than  kindness, 
OS  the  mien  of  a  worried  Teddy  bear. 

Politically  he  Is  harder  to  classify.  Gen- 
erally he  Is  a  progressive- moderate,  a 
mlddle-roader  who  fights  for  anything  be 
believes  will  help  formers,  cattlemen  or 
public  schools.  Labor,  veterans  and  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  count  him  as  a  depend- 
able and  able  friend  on  the  Hill.  Those  who 
have  worked  closely  with  him  say  Albert 
is  probably  the  congressional  champ  at  resist- 
ing pressure  groups. 

"Maybe  I'm  not  original  In  my  beliefs.'* 
Albert  savs.  "but  a  public  servant  roust 
have  a  m'uid  and  will  of  his  own,  or  hell 
wind  up  little  more  than  an  errand  boy. 
Bear  all  sldea.  sure,  but  he  must  do  what 
be  feels  Is  right — even  when  it  does  not 
llbe  with  popular  demamd.  U  I  felt  other- 
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wise.  I'd  be  ashamed  of  myself  and  would 
get  out  of  politics." 

On  Washington's  feverish  cocktail  cir- 
cuit the  Alberts  are  almost  strangers,  at- 
tending only  the  must  functions  and  a  few 
of  the  soitees  at  the  embassies.  Though  he 
neither  drinks  nor  smokes  and  la  a  slow 
hand  with  the  small  chatter.  Albert  enjoys 
these  gatherings  because  they  allow  biro 
to  practice  bis  Spanish   and  French. 

Most  of  the  time  he  works  six  days  out  of 
seven  on  Capitol  Hill,  but  uiea  to  get  home 
in  lime  for  a  leisurely  dinner  with  Mary  and 
their  two  children.  Their  daughter  Mary 
Prances  Is  fourteen  and  David  Ernest  ia  a 
bouncy  lad  of  seven. 

in  Washington  the  Alberts  live  in  a  rented 
brick  house  at  4614  Reno  Road.  They  own 
a  small  frame  home  at  827  East  Osage  Street 
in  McAlester  and  live  there  during  the 
months  Congress  is  not  In  session.  In  Wash- 
ington or  in  McAlester,  Sundays  are  strictly 
reser^'ed  for  church  and  the  family.  No  poli- 
tics. After  ser^'ices  at  the  Methodist  church, 
there  is  dinner  at  home.  Sunday  afternoons 
and  evenings  are  devoted  to  "whatever  Mary 
and  the  children  want  to  do." 

Carl  Albert  is  too  much  of  a  practical  pollt- 
clan  to  make  calculated  guesses  about  his 
future,  other  than  to  say  that  is  up  to  the 
people  of  the  3rd  Oklahoma  District.  HU 
affection  for  "hla  House"  is  evident  to  any- 
body who  talks  to  him  for  even  a  few 
minutes.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  he  is  exactly 
where  he  wants  to  be,  and  he  expects  to 
stay  there. 

An  enthusiastic  friend  of  Can  who  has 
known  him  since  they  were  boys  told  this 
reporter:  "Can's  time  was  bound  to  come. 
Par  too  many  cowboys,  plowboys  and  prairie 
yodelers  and  several  other  kinds  of  poUtlcal 
freaks  get  elected  to  high  office.  Maybe  his 
popularity  year  after  year  and  now  bis  elec- 
tion as  majority  leader  In  the  House  indicate 
a  trend  toward  higher  quality  men  in  the 
important  places  In  the  government.  Tl;e 
good  Lord  knows  I  hope  so. 

Carl    ALBrar.    Membko    of    Conobiss— Poa- 

TOAIT  OF  A  BaBXFOOT  BOT  PEOM  BtJC  TCSSLZ 

(By  Col.  John  M.  Vlrden,  U3AF— Ret.) 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Carl  Albert  he 
was  walking  down  a  country  lane  that 
suetcbes  exactly  one  mile  due  north  of  a 
two-room  white  clapboard  school  house 
named  Flowery  Mound,  but  called  Bug  Tus- 
sle by  everybody  except  prlro  elderly  ladiw. 
Carl  was  kicking  up  a  great  cloud  of  red 
dust  with  his  bare  feet  as  he  churned  along 
in  that  fast  walk  that  is  almost  a  Jog-trot. 
so  characteristic  of  him  then,  and  now.  He 
was  reading  a  book,  oblivious  to  everything 
else.  He  was  dressed  m  blue  ond  white  striped 
overalls  with  mismatching  blue  denim 
patches  on  the  knees.  He  wore  a  hickory  shirt 
and  a  broad-brimmed  straw  hat  that  had 
"shot  up  to  seed  "  from  being  rained  on  too 
many  times.  And  that  was  all. 

He  could  have  been  any  eight-year-old 
tenant  farmer's  son  on  that  summer  day  in 
the  year  1916,  In  the  poor  red  hills  of  Eastern 
Oklahoma.  Poor  as  gully  dirt,  the  land  and 
the  people. 

Not  Just  kinda  poor,  but  real  poor,  the 
kind  of  poverty  you  can  r.ot  only  see.  you 
can  feel  it.  and  tosfe  it,  and  smell  it. 

Sargent  Shrtver.  the  Field  Marshal  of  the 
current  Poverty  War.  tells  us  that  poverty 
begins  at  the  level  of  »3,130  per  year  .  .  . 
any  family  with  less  Income  than  that  la  In 
dire  straits  indeed.  By  that  yardstick,  the 
Bug  Tussle  Community  would  have  been  de- 
clared a  diaasteT  area  In  that  hot  summer  of 
1916  and  for  several  decades  thereafter. 

Any  tenant  farmer  making  that  kind  of 
money  would  have  been  considered  a  well- 
heeled  man.  The  fatuous  say  "Oh.  but  the 
dollar  bought  so  much  more  in  those  simple 
days."  It  did.  of  course,  but  not  that  much 
more  ...  for  1916  was  an  inflation  year  when 
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America  was  drlttlng  swUUy  but  surely  Into 
the  mMlslrom  of  the  Oreat  War  that  had 
already  turned  Europe  Into  a  slaughter  pen 
.  .  .  the  fashionable  silk  shirt  with  broad 
suipes  sold  at  H4  and  eggs  sold  for  00< 
a  dozen  .  .  .  and  were  to  go  to  H.OO  six  montbl 
later. 

The  Alberts  were  lltue  different  from  the 
Vlrdens,  who  had  Just  moved  into  the  next 
house  down  the  road,  a  log  structure  of  two 
rooms,  where  Carl  had  once  lived  when  his 
father  tilled  the  land  my  lather  had  )u»t 
taken  over  to  try  to  make  a  crop  of  cotton 
and  com.  on  a  thlrd-and-fourth  agreement. 
Mister  Shrode.  who  lived  In  McAlester.  six 
miles  away  who  owned  both  these  poor  old 
wom-out  hillside  farms  and  was  certainly 
not  making  much  money  out  at.e«her  of 
them. 

None  ol  this  entered  the  beads  of  two 
ooimtry  boys  who  confronted  each  other  for 
the  first  time  one  hot  day  in  early  Septem- 
ber 50  years  ago  m  a  dusty  lane  that  sepa- 
rated the  two  eroded  pieces  of  hillside  land 
rented  by  their  respective  tathera. 

Carl  and  I  did  not  even  know  we  were  poor- 
folks,  which  was  possibly  a  good  thing,  since 
everybody  we  knew  was  m  almost  exactly  the 
same  circumstances. 

We  said  "howdy  and  lold  each  other  our 
names,  and  shook  hands  with  that  one-pump 
handshake  peculiar  to  country  kids  and  full- 
blooded  Indians. 

Thus  began  a  close  friendship  that  nas 
now  endured  for  more  than  half  a  century, 
through  bad  tunes  and  good  times,  through 
high  school  and  college,  and  three  wars  ...  in 
one  of  which  both  of  us  were  to  spend  almost 
three  years  lu  the  combat  zone  of  the  Pa- 
cific Theater. 

But  that  hot  day  Carl  polnt«d  out  the 
three  room  rough  lumber  house  where  he 
lived,  said  that  they  had  some  late  water- 
melons, and  that  he'd  heard  that  Id  Just 
moved  In  next  door.  The  next  day  he  and  hu 
brother.  Noel  and  I  went  swimming  in  Old 
Blue  Hole  In  Buckluxy  Creek  Just  down  the 
hillside  from  the  Albert  home. 

Carl  explained  that  Buckluxy,  In  Choctaw 
tongue,  meant  "Many  terrapins  "  And  there 
were  many  around  this  deep  wsWrhole.  But 
there  was  something  else  .  .  Carl's  father 
had  rolled  the  running  geais  of  his  wagon 
Into  the  creek  hub-deep  to  soak  up  the 
spokes  and  fellers  during  the  drj-  spell  so 
common  to  Oklahoma. 

It  was  )uEt  too  tempting.  After  paddling 
around  for  an  hour  in  the  tepid  swimming 
hole  we  rolled  the  wagon  off  Into  the  water 
10  feet  deep  and  out  of  sight. 

Two  days  later  Mister  Albert  came  over  to 
our  house'  to  ask  my  father  If  bed  borrowed 
his  wagon,  a  custom  not  uncommon  in  those 
days.  My  papa  said  no  he  had  not.  asked 
some  pointed  questions  about  where  Mister 
Albert  had  left  his  wagon. 

When  Mister  Albert,  a  small  man  with 
muscles  Uke  pine  knots,  who  worked  In  the 
shallow  coal  mines  at  Krebs  in  the  winter. 
explained  about  the  creek,  papa  looked  at  me 
bard  for  a  long  minute.  Then  he  said.  "Come 
on.  Neighbor.  1  think  1  know  where  your 
wagon  Is." 

Mister  Albert  picked  up  Carl  and  his 
brother  Noel  as  we  went  to  the  swimming 
hole.  Papa  carried  a  length  of  hemp  rope. 
When  we  got  to  the  Creek  the  two  men 
stripped  off  their  clothes  and  waded  into  the 
creek  until  the  water  was  up  to  their  chins. 
Mister  Albert  felt  the  end  of  the  wagon 
tongue  with  his  toes  and  dived  down  and 
tied  the  rope  through  the  goose-neck  and 
together  the  five  of  us  puUed  the  running 
gears  of  the  wagon  onto  dry  land. 

We  three  boys  tried  to  laugh  off  the  Joke. 
But  it  was  no  go.  Our  respective  papas  did 
not  laugh.  Each  cut  a  hickory  limb  For  the 
next  few  minutes  any  passerby  would  have 
thought  somebody  was  killing  yearlings  down 
there  on  Buckluxy  Creek,  from  all  the  baw- 
ling and  bellcrlng  that  was  going  on. 
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A  half  hour  later  we  were  slttlag  on  the 
Albert  a  front  porch  digging  our  toes  Into  the 
diut  of  the  yard  when  Carl  observed  phllo- 
aophically.  "You  know.  Johnny,  rolling 
papa's  wagon  Into  the  deep  end  of  Old  Blue 
Hole  was  not  such  a  good  Idea,  was  It?" 

There  were  all  too  few  of  the  golden  days 
of  early  September  in  Oklahoma  left  when 
Wft  coold  swim  In  the  creek,  get  Into  the 
scrapes  country  kids  have  got  Into  since  the 
beginniag  of  time,  or  And  late  bearing  wa- 
termelons. The  melons  were  not  reajly  very 
g.:xxl  and  Carl's  father  told  ua  one  day. 
"There's  six  chUIs  to  the  bite  In  every  on* 
of  those  things  at  this  time  of  the  year." 
It  was  not  the  Immediate  opening  of 
school  that  worried  us.  For  this  was  before 
the  nine-month  school  term  came  to  Okla- 
homa. Mrs.  Panny  C.  Roes,  a  handsome  and 
portly  Tioman  of  great  dignity  and  a  very 
low  boiling  point,  would  not  open  Big  Tussle 
until  mid-November.  Meantime,  there  was 
that  little  stubbly  bumble-bee  cotton  to  be 
picked,  and  the  corn  .  .  .  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  -OS  high  as  an  elephant's  eye." 
to  be  gathered  and  stored  in  the  crib. 

After  that  was  all  done,  then  Mrs.  Roes 
could  have  her  chance  at  trying  to  pound 
some  knowledge  in  our  bard  heads,  until  It 
was  time  to  plant  and  hoe  the  cotton  and 
cirn  again  the  following  aprlng,  bIx  montha 
later.  Some  years  there  was  a  six-weeks  sum- 
mer school  .Tt  Bug  Tussle,  after  crops  were 
laid  by,  Jf  there  was  enough  money  to  pay 
the  school  teachers,  and  there  usually  was 
not  ...  so  we  were  free  as  birds  from  about 
the  Fourth  of  July  until  cotton  picking  time 
In  September. 

How  well  Mrs.  Ross.  God  rest  her  stem 
and  noble  soul!  did  her  Job  with  the  rest 
of  her  •sehoJars"  might  be  debatable.  But 
with  one  red-headed  and  freckle  faced  third- 
grader  3he  worked  wonders. 

For  she  laid  the  foundation  for  an  educa- 
tion that  was  to  lift  Carl  Albert  out  of  that 
htUilde  cotton  patch,  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  where  he  proved  to  be  the  great- 
est omtor  and  the  best  debater  our  native 
state  has  ever  produced.  And  Oklahoma  Is 
famous  for  leather- lunged  pubUc  speakers. 
What  was  much  more  important,  on  Carl 
Alberts  graduation  day  at  O U.  the  late  Dr 
William  B  BlEseli,  handed  out  his  degree 
and  said.  "There  goes  the  brightest  mind  that 
has  ever  passed  through  this  University." 

The  till  gothlc  spires  of  Oxford  were  al- 
ready visible  to  Carl  Albert  that  bright  June 
*iy  of  1931  ...  the  barefoot  boy  from  Bug 
Tussle  had  come  a  very  long  way.  He  had 
been  selected  as  a  Rhodes  Scholar.  He  had  a 
steAmshtp  ticket  In  his  Docket.  That  would 
take  him  to  London.  His  cabin-mate  on  the 
voya^  was  to  be  another  hrtght  young  fel- 
low named  Dean  Rusk,  also  en  rout«  to 
Oxford  University,  and  who  Is  now  Secretary 
of  Stare.  ' 

Carl  was  In  such  a  rush  to  get  off  ft  Eng- 
land that  graduation  day  that  he  could  not 
eipare  time  to  be  awarded  his  commission  as 
a  2iid  Lleutenrmt  in  the  U.S.  ArUlIerv  Re- 
serve. Ten  veara  later  this  cost  him  dearly, 
when  he  volunteered  for  the  Army  right  after 
Pearl  Hartxir  and  spent  nine  months  wran- 
gling hea\-y  tanks  at  Camp  Polk,  Louisiana, 
as  a  private,  before  some  rallltnxy  genius 
reasoned  that  a  man  with  three  degrees,  two 
of  them  In  law.  might  do  better  in  the  Judge 
Advocates  General's  Department. 

Six  months  later  Carl  was  a  newly-minted 
CuptaJn,  a  military  lawyer,  assigned  to  the 
Pentagon. 

The  office  to  which  he  was  assigned  con- 
tajned  three  other  officers  and  a  number  of 
hastily-recruited  civilian  clerks,  female. 
Among  these  latter  was  Miss  Mary  Harmon, 
age  20,  weight  97  pounds,  standing  exactly 
five  feet  tail,  n-ho  hailed  from  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

"So  help  me."  Mary  Albert  says,  "there 
was  not  another  single  man  In  that  whole 
department.  When  Ciirl  walked  in  I  told  the 
other  girls.  Now  you-all  can  Just  stan"  back 
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and  stop  drooUn'  .  .  .  this  one  Is  mine,  he's 
Just  my  slxe." 

On  August  20.  1940.  Capt&ln  Carl  Albert 
and  Miss  Mary  Harmon  were  married  In 
Columbia,  South  Carolina.  They  had  a  few 
brief  months  together  In  frantic,  crowded 
wartime  Washington.  Then  the  Captain  was 
shipped  out  to  the  war  In  the  Pacific. 

In  the  next  31  months  he  went  through 
the  island  bopping  campaigns  that  finally  led 
to  Japan  a  few  days  after  VJ  Day.  By  then 
he  was  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  virlth  a  very  fine 
fruit  salad  of  medal  and  campaign  ribbons 
stitched  over  the  left  breast  pocket  of  his 
uniform  Jacket. 

Tendered  a  commission  In  the  Regular 
■Army,  and  a  Job  as  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
secutors at  the  Japanese  War  Crlmee  Trials 
m  Tokyo.  Albert  declined  with  that  he  was 
going  home  to  get  re-acqualnted  with  his 
young  wife  and  then  start  running  for  Con- 
gress In  the  District  where  he  was  born. 

That  Is  exactly  what  he  did.  He  won  the 
election  of  1946  by  a  raasor  thin  edge.  He  has 
won  every  one  since  by  a  rock-slide  margin. 

A  lot  of  things  have  happened  to  Carl 
Albert  since  we  stood  in  the  middle  of  a  dusty 
country  lane  60  years  ago.  and  talked  about 
September  watermelons,  how  good  the  swim- 
ming was  m  Buckluxy  Creek  Just  down  the 
hill. 

That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  hlra 
There  began  a  solid  friendship  that  endures 
to  this  day. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Carl  Albert  he  was 
sitting  in  the  office  of  the  Majortly  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Capi- 
tol Building  surrounded  by  furniture  that, 
at  the  latest,  could  be  classed  as  of  the  Very 
Early  Orover  Cleveland  Period,  though  some 
declare  that  the  decor  Is  Late  Andrew  Jack- 
son. 

Whatever  the  period  of  Congressman  Al- 
bert's office  furniture,  the  fact  remains  that 
the  one-time  barefoot  boy  from  Bug  Tussle 
is  today  the  most  powerful  man  In  the  House 
of  Reprejien  tat  Ives  of  the  United  States.  What 
ts  equally  important  to  an  old  friend  of  half 
A  century  u*  that  he  Is  the  best-Uked  man 
in  the  House,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
that  separates  the  two  political  parties. 

The  old  school  house  at  Bug  Ttissle  stands 
lonely  in  a  persimmon  thicket,  next  to  a 
fimall  graveywd  where  lie  several  of  the  class- 
mates Carl  and  I  once  knew.  But  on  Its  white 
clapboard  wall  something  has  been  added  . .  . 
there  Is  a  bronze  plaque,  marking  Bug  Tus- 
sle as  a  Historic  Site,  where  the  Majority 
Leader  of  the  US.  House  of  Representatives 
received  his  basic  education.  The  historic  pla- 
que Is  signed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Thb  Conqbcss:  An  Adequate  Nuuber  of 
Deuocrats 

It  was  during  the  President's  usual  nap 
time,  and  it  took  a  little  while  before  the 
cill  was  put  through-  Finally.  Carl  Albert, 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, was  able  to  say:  "Mr.  President,  fm 
here  with  the  new  minority  leader.  Jerry 
Ford,  and  the  dean  of  the  Bouse,  Manny 
Celler.  to  report  that  the  House  Is  organl?ed 
and  ready  for  business." 

"That's  fine."  said  Lyndon  Johnson.  'I'm 
glad  to  know  what's  happening." 

Soon  afterward,  with  the  parllament&ry 
pomp,  the  exhilaration  and  the  confusion  of 
the  opening  sessions  over.  Oklahoma's  mlte- 
sized  (5  ft.  4  ln.»  Carl  Albert  was  back  on 
the  House  floor,  ready  for  almost  anything 
that  might  happen  In  the  aflth  Congress. 
Strolling  among  the  desks.  Albert  sized  up 
and  greeted  the  neophytes.  "HI.  how  are  you 
getting  along?"  he  asked,  extending  his  hand. 
"Come  by  and  see  me  If  I  can  help  you  m 
any  way."  One  eager  newcomer  asked  when 
he  could  make  a  speech.  Albert  replied 
briskly:  "When  you  feel  ready  and  have 
something  to  say.  Beyond  that,  there  are  no 
holds  barred." 
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All  week  long,  the  freslimen  in  both  House 
and  Senate  moved  uncertainly  through  their 
new  surroundings.  They  were  a  diverse  group 
among  them  a  machinist  from  WLsconsiu  a 
mortlcLin  from  New  York,  a  spice  merchant 
from  Michigan,  a  labor  leader  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  a  college  dean  of  men  from  Iowa. 
Many  have  names  that  carry  family  echoes 
of  one  kind  or  another;  In  addition  to  Bcbby 
Kennedy  Joining  his  brother.  Ted.  they 
ranged  from  Maryland's  Democratic  Senator 
Joe  T>'dings,  stepson  of  the  late  Millard 
Tydlngs,  to  CallfornU's  Representative  John 
Tunney.  son  of  the  former  heavyweight 
champion.  Many  were  symtxils  of  political 
upheaval:  a  Democratic  Congressman  from 
Maine  who  won  by  40.000  votes,  a  Republican 
from  Mississippi  who  v\on  by  nearly  7.000, 
and  a  Democrat  from  New  York's  suburban 
Wcitchciter  County,  the  first  of  his  party 
elected  there  in  over  50  years.  There  were  20 
Roman  Catholics.  63  Protestants,  six  Jews 
and  ten  who  professed  no  denomination 
among  the  99  newcomers  to  the  89th  (there 
are  now  107  Roman  Catholics  In  Congress, 
with  88  Methodists  in  second  place).  They 
were  youngish,  the  average  age  being  44. 

But  mostly  they  were  Democrats — 7i  in 
the  House,  six  In  the  Senate.  And  they  helped 
set  the  cast  of  Capitol  Hill  for  the  next  two 
yeara^the  most  lopsided  Democratic  Con- 
gress since  the  on*  that  convened  in  1937. 
If  Lyndon  Johnson  has  anything  to  say  about 
It,  It  will  also  be  one  of  the  hnrdest- working 
sessions  In  memory,  for  he  means  to  use  It  as 
his  springboard  to  the  Great  Society.  Con- 
templotlng  the  President's  legislative  pro- 
gram. Senator  Everett  Dlrksen  remarked 
wearily  that  "there  would  eaally  be  enough 
to  engross  the  time  and  the  attention  not  of 
one  but  of  a  number  of  Congresses." 

Yet  chances  are  that  Johnson  will  get  most 
of  what  he  Is  a.sktng  for  in  this  session. 

Arranged  for  L.B.J.  The  numbers  are  wRh 
him.  In  the  Senate.  Democrats  outnumber 
Republicans  68  to  32,  and  while  Southern 
Democrats  will  continue  to  oppose  many 
Ilbeml  measures,  enough  Northern  Repub- 
licans sre  likely  to  line  up  with  Lyndon  to 
keep  the  Senate  reasombly  safe  for  his  pro- 
gram. But  the  Senate  has  been  fairly  de- 
pendably Democratic  for  several  sessions. 
Such  has  not  been  the  case  In  the  House 
chamber  that  Johnson's  Great  Society  bill* 
will  live  or  die.  A  muscular  conservative 
coalition  of  Southern  Democrats  and 
rural  Republicans  had  worked  together  to 
spoil  or  drastically  alow  down  some  fa- 
vored bills  of  both  John  Eennedy'9  and 
Lyndon  Johnson's  Administrations.  But  now 
tlie  Democrats  have  a  295-to-140  majority. 
Furthermore,  they  carried  out  a  quick 
little  revolution  by  making  .some  significant 
changes  In  the  rules  and  composition  of  key 
House  committees — all  carefully  arranged  to 
be  pro- Johnson. 

The  true  potential  of  the  House  can  never 
be  mea^ired  by  the  numbers  alone.  It  springs 
from  thp  state  of  435  divergent  mtndP,  work- 
ing within  a  welter  of  patllamentary  mecha- 
n\%m  and  traditions.  The  task  of  making  the 
Democratic  majority  consistently  effective  in 
this  setting  rests  heavily  on  the  Democratic 
leaders  of  the  House — and  none  will  feel  the 
pressures  more  than  Carl  Bert  Albert.  56. 
whoae  unassuming,  somewhat  puckish  ap- 
pearance masks  not  only  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
but  one  of  the  sharjiest  political  profession- 
als In  Congress. 

He  ts  second  to  Speaker  John  McCormack 
In  the  House  party  hierarchy,  but  Albert's 
delicate  handling  of  the  membership  from 
the  floor — developed  to  a  profound  profl- 
clenoy  after  seven  years  as  party  whip  and 
three  as  floor  leader — will  dictate  to  a  large 
extent  the  pattern  and  timing  of  Lyndon's 
proposals.  Says  Albert:  "I  think  we  have  a 
real  opportunity  to  pull  the  porty  together." 
Southern  Discomfort.  But  first  there  had 
to  be  a  little  pulling  apart.  The  leadership 
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faced  the  thorny  problem  of  disciplining  two 
Dhde  Democrats — Mississippi's  John  Bell 
Williams  *°d  South  Carolina's  Allwrt  Wat- 
son—for defecting  to  Barry  Goldwater  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Some  hot-tempered 
Democrats.  Including  Speaker  McCormack. 
wanted  them  drummed  out  of  the  party.  But 
Carl  Albert  and  other  cooler  heads  Insisted 
on  a  less  corrosive  punishment,  and  the 
Democratic  caucus  merely  stripped  both  ren- 
egades of  their  ienlorlty  on  committees. 

In  the  Senate,  too,  the  Democrats  staged  a 
relatively  minor  North-South  clash.  IxjuI- 
ilona's  Russell  Long,  46.  wanted  to  replace 
Vice  President-elect  Hubert  Humphrey  as 
majority  whip — even  though  Huey  Long's  son 
has  a  notable  record  of  antl-Admlnlstratlon 
votes,  including  those  against  medicare,  aid 
to  education,  foreign  aid,  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  the  Peace  Corps  and  civil  rights. 
Because  of  past  political  favors,  because  the 
liberals  were  badly  organized — and  because 
the  White  House  carefully  did  not  inter- 
Teoe — Russell  Long  won  out  over  Rhode  Is- 
londs  John  Pastore  and  Oklahoma's  Mike 
Monroney.  Said  Russell  after  his  election: 
•This  means  the  Civil  War  Is  over."  Indeed 
Long  could  go  far  to  help  swing  at  least  a 
few  Southern  Democrats  into  the  Adminis- 
tration's camp  on  some  tough  bills.  And  be 
has  even  hinted  that  he  might  ease  his  views 
on  segregation:  "I've  been  able  to  recognize 
that  things  move  and  to  adjust  myself  to  a 
changing  world." 

Canceling  the  Conservatives. — With  party 
punishment  thus  meted  out  and  leadership 
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vote,  until  1961  Virginia's  conservative  Demo- 
crat Howard  ("Judge")  Smith  had  almost 
dictatorial  powers,  because  of  a  coalition 
with  Republicans.  Smith's  strength  was  dis- 
sipated in  1961  when  John  Kennedy  and 
Speaker  Haybuni  rammed  through  a  change 
In  committee  membership.  But  Lyndon's 
lieutenants  In  Congress  wanted  to  take  no 
chances  of  any  Itlnd,  and  the  caucus  ap- 
proved new  rules  that  would  give  Speaker 
McCormack  broad  powers  to  release  any  bill 
bogged  down  In  the  Rules  Committee  for 
more  than  21  days.  Opponents  of  the  move 
complained  that  it  meant  a  return  to  the 
bad  old  days  when  the  Speaker  was  a  near 
autocrat,  but  the  speakership  Is  stUl  a  long 
way  from  Uncle  Joe  Cannon  and  Tom  Reed. 
who  liked  to  announce  his  arbitrary  decisions 
by  declaring;  'Gentleman,  we  have  decided 
to  perpetrate  the  following  outrage  .  .   ." 

While  the  rules  changes  breezed  through 
the  Democratic  caucus  easily  enough,  they 
had  to  be  approved  by  the  full  House — and. 
Incredibly,  the  seemingly  solid  wall  of  Demo- 
crats was  full  of  breacbes  on  the  session's  first 
key  vote.  No  fewer  than  78  Democrats  voted. 
along  with  123  Republicans,  to  make  amend- 
ments to  the  resolution.  If  16  Republicans 
had  not  bolted  to  side  with  208  llberol  Demo- 
crats, carrying  the  rules  changes  224  to  201. 
the  majority  party  would  have  been  beaten. 
Carl  Albert,  careful  nose  counter  that  he  is. 
was  startled,  because  it  indicated  defections 
by  some  Southern  Democrats  who  had  last 
year  helped  squeeze  several  Administration 
hills  through  the  House.  Said  he:   "I  don't 
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blUloa  now  being  ipent  for  federal  aid  to 
education.  Unlike  Kennedy,  who  sent  up  a 

public  school  construction  bill  that  roused 
a  roaring  controversy  in  1961  by  flatly  ex- 
cluding private  and  parochial  (moatly  Ro- 
man Catholic  1  schooU.  Lyndon  tiptoed 
around  the  religious  Issue.  About  tl  billion 
of  the  package  would  go  to  public  schools 
In  "poverty -Impacted"  areas  rather  than 
across  the  Iward.  The  rest  would  be  for  In- 
dividual scholarships  and  grants,  and  for 
corelully  pinpointed  programs  such  as  ex- 
panded testing,  guidance,  and  gifted  chil- 
dren's facilities  in  both  public  and  private 
schools.  Albert  called  Johnson's  cautious  plan 
"a  fringe  at'-jick  on  the  education  problem." 
but  predicted  It  would  still  be  tough  to  pass. 
Senate  Majority  Leader  Mike  Mansfield 
agreed:  "It  will  be  jLProblem— although  the 
religious  debate  is  l-^P^f  a  factor  every  year." 


grease  every  possible  skid  for  Johnson's  up^P    For  the  Image.  Whether  Albert  will  hove 
coming  legislation.  Moat  important  was  the 


move  to  establish  control  over  two  major 
polntfi  of  conservative  power  In  the  Housfr— 
the  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Appropriations 
committees,  long  dominated  by  a  coalition  of 
eonservatlve-minded  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans. When  It  was  chaired  by  Missouri's 
late  Clarence  Cannon,  one  of  the  crustiest 
old  tlghtwada  in  House  hlsto«7.  Appropria- 
tions often  choked  off  extra  funds  for  almost 
anything  that  smacked  of  liberal  legislation. 
Cannon  died  last  spring,  and  the  cbairman- 
ablp  went  to  Texas  Democrat  George  Mahon, 
a  loyal  Lyndon  man — but  to  Democratic 
leaders  there  was  still  a  disturbing  aura  of 
conservatism  about  many  of  the  50  commit- 
tee members  As  for  the  2S-mBn  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  beaded  by  Arkansas  Dem- 
ocrat Wilbur  Mills,  it  had  a  long-time  tilt  to 
the  right  too — enough  so  that  the  committee 
managed  to  keep  the  Administration's  medi- 
care bill  from  ever  getting  to  the  House  floor 
last  year. 

Thus,  at  their  caucus  on  the  Saturday 
before  Congress  convened,  the  Democrats 
made  sure  that  henceforth  things  would  be 
different.  They  did  It  by  simply  canceling  a 
gentlemanly.  If  arbitrary,  agreement  mode 
years  ago  between  the  late  Speaker  Sam  Ray- 
bum  and  G.OJ».  Leader  Joe  Martin,  to  the 
effect  that  the  ratio  of  party  memberships 
on  the  two  committees  would  be  frozen,  no 
matter  what  the  makeup  of  the  House.  On 
Ways  and  Means,  the  majority  party  had  16, 
the  minority  10.  and  on  Appropriations  the 
ratio  was  30  to  20.  The  caucus  voted  to  reject 
that  standing  ratio  and  make  committee  ap- 
pointments on  the  basis  of  actual  party 
membership  in  the  House — and  the  Repub- 
licans had  to  go  along.  Thus  Democrats 
would  hold  a  hefty  34-to-16  margin  on  Ap- 
propriations and  a  17-to-B  ratio  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Of  course,  the  new  members  were  to 
be  of  a  distinct  L.BJ.  bent.  Said  Larry 
CBrlan,  the  President's  No.  1  congressional 
liaison  man;  "Half  the  struggle  of  enacting 
the  Johnson  program  was  over  Saturday 
evening." 

AtrrOCRATIC    OUTRAOKS 

The  liberal  Democrats'  next  target  was  the 
once  mighty  Rules  Committee,  which  must 
pftss  on  every  bill  before  It  goes  to  s  floor 


to  count  consistently  on  a  few  Republicans 
to  augment  his  majority  remains  to  be  seen. 
At  any  rate,  the  G.O.P.  minority  in  the  House 
was  undergoing  upheaval  too.  Last  month 
Michigan's  Gerald  Ford  (see  following  story) 
hiid  challenged  the  floor  leadership  of  Charlie 
liilleck — on  the  grounds  that  old  Charlie 
Just  did  not  at  the  forward-looking  image 
the  party  needed.  Backing  Ford  was  a  group 
cf  rebels.  Including  Wisconsin's  Mel  Laird. 
chairman  of  the  G.O  P.  Convention's  Plat- 
form Committee  at  San  Francisco,  who  went 
after  the  chairmanship  of  the  Republican 
House  caucus.  It  was  a  bitter  fight,  compli- 
cated by  the  fact  that  Conservatives  Ford 
and  Laird  are  anathema  to  some  liberal  Re- 
publicans. In  a  at  of  pique.  New  York's  John 
Lindsay  actually  backed  Halleck.  But  Ford 
and  Lain*  won.  What  did  Ford  think  about 
Johnson's  chances  of  getUng  his  program 
through?  Said  he:  "They  certainly  have  ade- 
quate numbers  of  Democrats  to  put  through 
everything  they  want — If  they  can  hold  the 
line." 

The  line  wUl  probably  hold.  If  only  be- 
catise  Lyndon  Johnson  Is  not  likely  to  push 
too  hard,  will  tend  to  ask  only  what  he  can 
reasonably  expect  to  get.  His  legislative  pro- 
gram and  Its  probible  fate  In  Congress  shape 
up  something  like  this: 

HEALTH 

Since  1961.  Democratic  Administrations 
have  tried  In  vain  to  get  a  medicare  bill  that 
would  offer  hospital  care  for  Americans  over 
65.  pnld  for  by  an  additional  social  security 
tax.  This,  year  Jcrtinson  made  medicare  the 
subject  pf  his  first  mescoge  to  Congresa  and 
embedded  it  in  on  elaborate  package  of 
other  health  projects.  To  make  medicare 
acceptable.  Johnson  agreed  with  Wilbur 
Mills'  plan  to  finance  It  with  a  separate  pay- 
roll tax.  The  bUl  almost  certainly  will  pass 
both  houses  ■'That  will  be  done  quickly." 
predicted  Albert.  And  New  Mexico's  Demo- 
crauc  Senator  Clinton  Anderson,  a  co-spon- 
sor of  the  proposal,  added:  "Tills  time  It  Is 
going  to  be  a  law,  not  Just  a  bill." 

EDtf  CATION 

This  Is  the  bill  the  President  seenu  to  be 
keenest  about  this  seeslon.  It  colls  for  tLS 
billion  to  be  added  the  first  year  to  tJw  M 


Johnson  wants  to  cut  by  about  tl  6  bil- 
lion federal  excise  taxes  on  retail  Items,  per- 
haps including  luggage,  jewelry,  cosmetics. 
Congress  is  eager  indeed  to  slosh  excise 
taxes — BO  much  so  that  there  U  considerable 
agitation  to  repeal  nearly  all  of  them.  Frugal 
Lyndon  wants  to  stop  far  short  Df  that  and 
may  run  into  rugged  opposition  to  holding 
the  cuts  down  to  his  figure.  But  Albert  is 
slightly  optimistic,  aays:  "I  do  think  some- 
thing can  be  worked  out."  The  President 
also  wants  Congress  to  ensure  qtilckle  tax- 
cut  procedures  that  would  allow  fast— but 
temporary — action  should  »  rece.-iflon  appear 
in  the  offing.  Well  aware  that  the  leglsUtlve 
branch  Is  savagely  Jealous  of  It-s  Uxatlou 
powers,  Johnson  wisely  planned  t,o  leave  the 
authority  for  quick  cuts  with  the  Congress 
rather  than  a.-ak  for  the  power  himself — as 
John  Kennedy  had  done  when  be  lost  out  on 
a  slmll&r  proposal  In  1962. 

LABOR 

While  the  President  asked  for  repeal  of 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act's  Section  14-B,  which 
allows  states  to  have  rlght-to-work  lawa 
that  prohibit  compulsory  union  shops,  any 
real  presidential  pressure  to  force  this  meas- 
ure through  Congress  would  almost  cer- 
tainty crcote  an  uproar.  It  might  harden  the 
conservative-liberal  schisms  In  both  houses 
to  the  point  where  Johnson  could  lose  valu- 
able support  on  other  more  Important  bills. 
Though  repeal  of  the  clause  was  demanded 
In  the  I960  and  1964  Democratic  platforms, 
there  seems  little  likelihood  the  President 
will  risk  a  fight  for  it  now.  Says  Monisfleld: 
"We  ought  to  have  the  legislation,  but  I  am 
doubtful  that  we  will  get  It  this  year."  John- 
son also  wantsLto  expand  the  federal  mini- 
mum wage  (»\.2S  an  hour)  to  cover  an- 
other 2.000.000  people— mostly  hotel,  restau- 
rant and  laundry  workers.  That  measure  has 
a  far  l>etter  chance. 

ACRXCtTLTinU 

Bluntly,  the  Johnson  Administration  has 
no  Idea  what  to  propose  lor  farm  legislation 
this  session.  In  his  State  of  the  Union  ad- 
dress. Lyndon  settled  for  brief  platitudes. 
callmg  for  "new  approaches" — a  phrase  that 
drew  laughter  from  him  and  his  advisers  as 
they  drafted  It.  There  is  some  talk  in  the  Ad- 
ministration of  lower  support  prices  for 
larger,  prosperous  farmers,  and  higher  ones 
for  smaller  growers.  No  matter  what  John- 
son dreams  up  to  mold  the  U.S.  agricultural 
mess  to  fit  the  shape  of  a  Great  Society. 
1965  farm  legislation  will  be  a  sticky  prob- 
lem. Says  Carl  Albert:  "This  will  be  an  ur- 
ban-oriented Congress — and  that  roeona 
trouble  for  farm  bills." 

IMMIcaATJOK 

An  early  push  will  be  given  to  a  favorite 
Johnson  bUl— revising  immlgraUon  to  give 
priority  to  highly  skilled  people  rather  than 
fixing  quotas  arbitrarily  for  each  country. 
This  bill  may  hit  a  snag  In  the  House,  for 
the  Immigration  subcommittee  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee   is  choired  by   testy  Ohio 
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Democrat  Michael  Fetghan,  who  Is  as  close 
to  an  isolationist  as  there  Is  In  today's  Con- 
gress. 

APt>  ALACHIA 

Johnson  wauts  this  bill  badly  for  his  "war 
on  poverty."  It  would  offer  about  »l  bUllon — 
mostly  In  Job-creating  road  construction — to 
the  deeply  depressed  eleven-state  Appalachla 
region  where  the  unemployment  rate  has 
risen  to  15*1^.  The  Senate  approved  a  blU  last 
year,  but  the  House  never  got  around  to  It  be- 
cause Democratic  leaders  could  not  muster 
enough  votes  In  the  waning  hours  of  the 
session.  Chances  are  brighter  In  the  89th, 
although  Albert  admits,  "We  may  have  some 
trouble." 

POVIRTT 

Johnson  wants  to  double  the  t>7&4  million 
appropriation  be  got  last  year  lor  area-rede- 
veloproent  and  job-tralning  programs.  He  will 
run  Into  some  skepticism  from  Congres.smen 
with  a  show-US -some-results  attitude,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  liberal  Bflth  wUI  probably 
deliver. 

UB8AN   AFFAIRS 

In  1961  John  Kennedy  proposed  a  Cabinet 
once  to  watch  over  the  Government's  city- 
oriented  programs  such  as  urban  renewal  and 
commuter  transportation,  as  well  as  the  fed- 
eral complex  of  i.ousing  agencies.  He  was 
slapped  down  at  least  partly  becatise  South- 
ern Congressmen  su.spected  he  was  doing  It 
to  get  Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Administrator  Robert  Veaver.  a  Negro,  into 
the  Cabinet.  Weaver  Is  still  waiting  In  tiie 
wings,  although  Johnson  has  not  committed 
himself  as  to  who  will  occupy  the  post  If  it 
Is  created.  Johnson  will  probably  get  this  one 
through  eventually. 

AXT    AND    TRAINS 

Visionary  Stardust  glittered  from  many  of 
the  Presldenfg  other  proposals.  Ho  wants  a 
modest  520  million  to  study  the  possibility 
of  a  high-speed  (200  m.p.h.)  train  between 
Washington  and  New  Tork.  and  he  will  seek 
federal  authority  to  control  industrial  air 
and  water  .>oUutton.  Both  measures  will  prob- 
ably pass  easily.  But  he  will  And  It  harder 
to  get  funds  to  set  up  his  suggested  National 
Foundation  for  the  Arts — If  be  really  tries  It.  * 
Congress'  traditional  distaste  for  spending  tax 
money  on  culture  cut*  across  llberal-conserv- 
atire  or  even  party  lines. 

Beyond  the  President's  program  for  new 
legislation,  there  will  be  tussles  over  old  fa- 
miliar issues.  The  Senate  Is  girding  again 
for  its  usual  argument  over  reducing  the 
cwo-thirda  vote  required  for  clotui«  on  a 
filibuster,  and  Republicans  in  both  houses 
have  prepared  proposals  that  would  cancel 
the  Supreme  Court's  order  to  reapportion 
state  legislatures  on  the  basis  of  population 
only.  Foreign  aid  will  be  a  battle  again.  In 
the  Senate,  two  top  Democrats — Arkansas' 
William  Pulbrlght.  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  and  Majority  Leader 
Mansfield — are  agitating  to  have  the  bill  ^IJt 
up  Instead  of  coming  lu  "one  big  conglom- 
erate mass."  Their  aim  Is  to  give  Congress  a 
chance  to  vote  separately  on  various  types  of 
aid — a  method  that  the  White  House  strong- 
ly opposes.  Foreign  policy  In  general  la  al- 
ready biuiding  up  as  potentially  the  most 
important  debate  In  the  89th. 

GOOD  SOLOIEE 

The  President  will  of  course  exert  constant 
pressure  on  Congress,  but  will  leave  much  of 
the  overt  maneuvering  of  members  to  House 
Majority  Leader  Albert.  And  Lyndon  could 
scarcely  ask  for  a  better  man  on  the  HIU. 
Cart. Albert  Is  a  fiercely  competitive  little 
man  who  was  bom  to  an  Oklahoma  coal  min- 
er, took  his  flrat  schooling  In  a  tiny  wood- 
stove-heated  school  at  Big  Tussle  (since  re- 
named Flowery  Mound).  He  worked  his  way 
through  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  made 
the  wrestling  team,  the  debating  team  and 
produced  a  brilliant  scholastic  record  In  gov- 
ernment, bis  major  field.  He  won  a  Rhodes 
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scholarship  In  1931,  took  two  law  degrees  at 
Oxford,  where  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk 
was  one  of  his  classmates.  Albert  worked  as 
a  lawyer  for  severaJ  oil  firms  until  1940. 
briefly  set  up  a  private  practice  In  McAles- 
ter.  Okla.,  his  home  town.  In  1941  he  enlisted 
In  the  Army.  Assigned  briefly  to  Washington, 
he  met  and  married  a  Pentagon  clerk  named 
Mary  Harmon. 

In  1946.  as  a  newly  released  lieutenant 
colonel,  Albert  entered  a  five-man  Demo- 
cratic primary  for  Congress,  eked  out  a  329- 
vote  win  out  of  more  than  60.000  votes  cast. 
Once  elected,  he  immediately  went  to  visit 
Sam  Rayburn  In  Bonham,  Texas,  Just  across 
the  Red  River  from  Albert's  home  House 
district.  Advised  Rayburn:  "Those  who  go 
along,  get  along."  Answered  Albert:  "I'll  be 
a  good  soldier." 

POWER   PLATS 

During  his  first  few  years  on  Capitol  Hill, 
Albert  watched  Mr.  Sam  and  studied  his  col- 
leagues to  learn  how  they  voted  and  why. 
Says  Albert  now:  "You  learn  the  procedure, 
you  learn  the  rules  by  the  empirical  method. 
It's  B  good  way.  I  also  learned  the  Issues. 
And  I  stayed  with  my  party  as  much  as  I 
could.  I  have  been,  I  think,  a  real  regular 
Democrat."  In  1955.  when  Tennessee  Demo- 
crat James  Percy  Priest  decided  he  didn't 
want  to  be  party  whip  again.  Rayburn  and 
then  Majority  Leader  John  McCormack  pored 
over  a  list  of  House  Demccrru  for  a  replace- 
ment. When  they  hit  Albert's  name,  both 
said:  "That's  It." 

Albert  approached  the  job  with  dogged 
persistence.  His  respHDnslblllty  as  whip  was 
to  keep  track  of  every  Democratic  vote  on 
every  major  issue.  Recalled  Albert:  "When  I 
was  whip.  I'd  get  the  reports  m  from  the  as- 
sutant  whips.  I'd  call  every  doubtful  mem- 
ber. I  then  could  go  down  the  list  and  know 
where  the  trouble  was — which  we  could 
count  on,  which  were  absolute  losses.  Then 
I"d  go  to  work  on  the  rest  of  them." 

Albert's  technique  was  low  pressure  and 
easygoing.  "You  get  criticized  for  not  crack- 
ing the  whip,"  he  says,  "but  It  doesn't  make 
sense,  for  example,  to  make  enemies  that 
will  lose  you  the  farm  bill  to  get  the  poverty 
bill,  when  you  can  get  both."  When  Hay- 
burn  died  in  1961  and  John  McCormack  be- 
came Speaker,  Carl  Albert  easily  won  the 
majority  leader's  Job. 

"I'm  sot  In  the  ways  of  the  House,"  he 
aays.  And  he  is  so  "sot"  that  he  works  as 
hard  at  It  as  if  he  were  still  the  whip,  making 
It  his  business  to  "learn  every  member." 
Though  Albert  seems  unassuming  and  mild- 
tempered,  he  Is  capable  of  using  cold  power 
plays.  Last  year,  when  Johnson  was  pressing 
heavily  to  get  his  anti-poverty  bill  through 
the  House,  Albert  found  many  members  re- 
luctant to  vote  for  It.  He  found  out  which 
public  works  projects  were  pending  in  dis- 
tricts of  some  recalcitrant  partymen.  In- 
formed the  two  committee  chairmen  dealing 
with  public  works,  and  added  pointedly:  "I 
would  appreciate  It  If  you  will  go  to  these 
members  and  tell  them  we  need  the  votes." 
The  bill  passed  handily. 

Albert  has  Jong  been  a  favorite  at  the 
White  House.  John  Kennedy  was  highly  im- 
pressed with  Albert's  ability,  and  In  the  last 
session  Johnson  often  phoned  Albert  two 
or  three  times  a  day.  Last  summer  It  was 
Carl  Albert  whom  Lyndon  picked  for  the 
thorny  Job  of  heading  the  1964  Democratic 
Platform  Committee.  Albert  Is  virtually  cer- 
tain to  succeed  McCormack  as  Speaker. 

NO  CLIFTHANGING 

Albert  knows  his  Aristotle  from  his  uni- 
versity days  and  has  a  great  sense  of  the 
tradition  of  democratic  legislatures,  begin- 
ning with  the  Athenian  lawmakers  who  met 
amid  prayer,  sacrifice  and  Invective  on  the 
Pnyx.  a  hill  near  the  Acropolis.  He  is  too  good 
a  student  of  Capitol  Hill,  sx  well,  to  trust 
any  kind  of  legislative  majority  by  Itself. 
He  knows  that  Jefferson  bad  more  tb«n  3- 
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to-l  majorities  In  his  Ninth  Congress  (laos- 
07),  yet  was  not  able  to  get  the  money  m 
time  for  one  of  his  pet  projects — buyloB 
Florida.  In  the  4lBt  Congress,  Ulysses  S 
Grant  had  a  56-to-ll  majority  in  the  Senate 
yet  could  not  get  his  own  party  to  support 
his  desire  to  annex  Santo  Domingo.  And 
Franklin  Roosevelt's  overwhelmingly  Demo- 
cratic 75th  Congress  (1937-38)  turned  on  the 
President  and  killed  many  of  his  New  Deal 
bills  because  P.D.R.  had  autocratlcallv  tried 
to   pack   the   Supreme   Court   with   liberals. 

Albert  Is  convinced  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
will  not  make  any  such  mistakes.  Says  he 
of  Lyndon's  ability  as  a  congressional  strat- 
egist: "He's  one  of  the  beet  who  ever  came 
down  the  pike.  He  moves  when  you  don't 
know  that  he's  moving,  and  his  greatest  tal- 
ent is  his  tenacity  and  his  endurance.  Most 
Administration  measures  will  not  oe  handled 
In  a  rubber-stamp  fashion.  They'll  be  altered 
In  the  committees  and  altered  on  the  floor 
But  they  can  be  passed  without  the  cllfl- 
hangtng  operations  we've  had  In  the  last 
few  Congresses." 

Beyond  his  loyalty  to  Lyndon  and  to  the 
Democratic  Party.  Carl  Albert  has  an  even 
deeper  pride  In  Congress  as  an  Institution. 
A  liberal,  he  nevertheless  scorns  doctrinaire 
liberals— and  poUttcal  scientists — who  seem 
to  favor  the  executive  and  Judiciary  branches 
rather  than  the  legislative^  as  the  main  in- 
struments of  progress.  "A. legislature  in  a 
country  like  ours,  more  than  either  the  ex- 
ecutive or  the  Judiciary,  has  the  power  to 
effectual*  new  policy  in  a  democracy.  Its 
consensus  Is  more  of  a  national  t'onseosus 
than  any  other.  And  this  very  fact  causes 
the  legislature  to  be  the  real  corner  star 
of  a  democracy." 

The  HealtbBill 

The  health  of  our  people  Is.  Inescapably, 
the  foundation  for  fulfillment  of  all  our  as- 
pirations." declared  Preslderft  Johnson  in 
his  special  message  to  the  Congress  outlin- 
ing a  broad  health-care  program  that  he 
termed  "practical,  prudent  and  patient."  Its 
goal,  he  said,  was  to  lay  a  firm  foundation  for 
"the  healthiest,  happiest  and  most  hopeful 
society  In  the  history  of  man." 

At  the  top  of  the  list  was  the  most  contro- 
versial and  most  publicized  item  in  the  pack- 
age: medical  insurance  for  the  aged.  John- 
son's medicare  plan  Is  similar  to  one  that 
failed  to  pass  last  year,*  except  for  one  im- 
poEtant  difference:  while  the  old  plan  would 
have  been  flminced  by  a  simple  Increase  In 
social  security  taxes,  the  new  plan  sets  up  a 
separate  trust  fund  to  be  administered  un- 
der the  sccial  security  program.  The  change 
precludes  the  passlblUty  that  unexpectedly 
high  medical  cost.^  could  endanger  the  sol- 
vency of  the  regular  social  security  fund.  It 
also  means  that  workers  will  know  Just  what 
medicare  is  costing  them.  As  proposed,  that 
cost  win  be  a  payroll  tax  of  no  more  than 
.45  of  !*>  or  each  worker's  annual  earnings 
up  to  •5,600.  with  a  matching  contribution 
by  his  employer.  This  Is  In  addition  to  the 
present  social  security  tax  of  3.625'"-  from 
employer  and  employee,  which  is  already 
scheduled  to  rise  to  4.62'';   by  1971. 

Medicare  would  cover  some  16  million  per- 
sons aged  65  or  over.  Another  2.000.000  per- 
sons (many  self-employed)  not  previously 
eligible  for  social  security  would  receive  sim- 
ilar benefits  from  the  Oovernmeni's  admin- 
istrative budget.  Those  benefits  Include  up  to 
60  days  of  hospital  care  paid  entirely  out  o( 
the  fund  except  for  the  first  day.  up  to  60 
days  of  post-hospital  care  in  approved  facil- 
ities such  a  nursing  homes,  up  to  240  home- 
nurslD?  visits  a  year,  and  a  certain  outpa- 
tient diagnostic  services. 
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'The  Senate  passed  medicare  as  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bUl  increasing  social  security  ben- 
efits. In  Senate-House  conference.  House 
conferees  refused  to  accept  medicare,  and 
the  bUl  died. 


Newest  concept  In  the  package  is  a  pro- 
posal to  set  up  32  multipurpose  regional  cen- 
ters in  a  massive  attack  against  heart  disease. 
cancer  and  strokes,  as  recommended  by  a 
special  presidential  commission  (Timk.  Dec. 
18).  A  prime  function  of  the  centers  would 
he  to  diagnose  these  illnesses  early  and.  in 
serious  cases,  help  patients  take  Advantage  of 
such  new  llfesavlng  techniques  as  open-heart 
surgery  and  high-voltage  radiation  therapy. 
The  centers  would  be  federally  financed  ex- 
tensions of  existing  medical  schools,  teaching 
hospitals  and  other  medical  centers.  Staff 
personnel  would  be  chosen  by  the  institu- 
tions involved  and  would  work  directly  for 
them.  A  five-year  program  Is  planned.  Total 
cost:  $1.2  billion,  to  be  financed  from  general 
reveoues.  not  out  of  the  medicare  tax. 

A  third  major  proposal  Is  to  permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  contribute  to  the 
costs  of  medical  and  dental  care  for  needy 
children  In  states  that  are  ready  to  share  the 
expen.se.  Federal  aid  also  would  be  increased 
for  children  who  are  crippled,  mentally  re- 
tarded, or  disabled.  Health  clinics  for  migra- 
tory workers  and  their  children  would  be  ex- 
tended, as  would  community  vaccination 
wrvlces.  Such  Increased  aid  to  children  would 
ooBt  8125  mlUlon  the  first  year.  $320  million 
the  next. 

Other  Items  Include  scholarships  for  medi- 
cal and  dental  students  "who  would  other- 
wise not  be  able  to  enter  or  complete  such 
training."  grants  to  help  cover  the  operating 
costs  of  medical  and  dental  schools  and  im- 
prove their  teaching,  funds  to  modernize  ex- 
isting hospitals,  loans  to  build  and  equip 
group -practice  clinics,  and  new  federal  con- 
trols over  the  production  and  distribution  of 
bablt-formtng  drugs. 

No  one.  of  course,  knows  the  cost  of  this 
breath-taking  proposal.  Since  it  would  start 
tiowly.  It  Is  estimated  that  It  would  merely 
take  an  extra  $362  mlUlon  out  of  general 
revenue,  which  would  rise  to  $800  mlUlon  the 
following  year.  This  is  probably  oonservatlye, 
and  Is  on  top  of  employee  and  employer 
contributions. 

BiocBAffiT — Representative  Cabl  Albeet 

Congressman  Carl  lUbert  can  look  back 
on  more  than  23  yeara  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  Oklahoma's  Third  Con- 
gressional District. 

As  a  member  of  every  Congress  since  his 
first  election  to  the  V.  S.  House  of  Repre- 
■entatlves  In  1948.  Albert  has  served  more 
years  in  the  House  than  any  previous  Okla- 
homa representative. 

Prom  his  first  days  as  a  freshnian  mem- 
ber— in  an  entering  class  which  Included 
John  P.  Kennedy  and  Richard  Nixon — Al- 
bert has  worked  his  way  up  through  the 
ronksof  the  Democratic  Party  to  occupy  the 
powerful  post  of  Majority  Leader,  and  In  the 
process  has  become  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial men  on  Capitol  Hill. 

But  working  his  way  up  is  nothing  new 
for  Carl  Albert.  The  oldest  of  five  children 
born  to  Earnest  Homer  Albert,  a  coal  miner, 
and  Leona  Ann  Scott,  Carl  is  a  fourth  gen- 
eration Oklaboman.  His  maternal  great- ^ 
grandfather,  Stacey  R.  Scott,  settled  In  Krebs 
In  1867.  His  paternal  great-grandfather.  Ell 
Albert,  came  to  Oklahoma  in  1889,  and  lived 
the  last  few  yeara  of  his  life  In  Wllburton. 
Both  ancestors  were  Civil  War  veterans. 

When  Carl  was  three,  his  father  bought  a 
farm  seven  miles  northeast  of  McAlester  In 
the  community  now  known  as  Flowery 
Mound,  but  then  called  Bug  Tussle.  It  was 
there  that  he  grew  up  and  received  his  flrat 
eight  years  of  schooling. 

A4.  a  student  at  McAlester  High  School. 
Carl  took  an  interest  In  public  speaking 
which  eventually  resulted  in  his  winning  a 
district  championship  In  the  Midwest  Ora- 
torical Contest  and  the  right  to  compete  for 
State  honors.  For  hia  performance  before  the 
Justices  of  the  Oklahoma  Supreme  Court,  he 
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was  awarded  the  State  cbamptooshlp.  $100 
and  a  trip  to  Kansas  City  for  the  semi-finals. 
Again  he  emerged  victorious  with  Brat  place 
and  a  three  month  tour  of  Europe. 

After  graduating  from  McAlester  High  o.^ 
president  of  the  student  body  and  class  vale- 
dictorian. Carl  went  on  to  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  where  he  was  elected  president  of 
the  student  body  and  a  member  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappa,  and  became  National  Oratorical 
Champion,  for  which  he  received  a  $1,500 
cash  prize  and  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

He  graduated  from  O.  U.  in  1931  and  was 
awarded  a  Rhodes  Scholarahlp  to  study  at 
Oxford  University  in  England,  where  he 
earned  a  B.A.  and  a  B.CIj.  In  law.  During  his 
three  year  stay  at  Oxford,  he  was  able  to  visit 
most  of  the  countries  In  £urope  aud  North 
Africa. 

Upon  his  return  to  the  United  States.  Al- 
bert worked  as  a  law  clerk  with  the  Federal 
Housing  Admlnlstratiun  In  Oklahoma  City, 
before  entering  the  Armed  Services  In  1941 
as  a  private  a.s3igned  to  the  Third  Armored 
Division.  After  serving  with  distinction  In 
the  Pacific  Theater  during  the  War,  for 
which  he  received  a  Bronze  Star.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Albert  was  discharged  In  1946  and 
shortly  thereafter  announced  for  Congress, 

Locked  in  a  five-man  Democratic  primary 
race  he  managed  to  win  the  nomination  with 
a  329-vote  margin  out  of  more  than  60.000 
votes  cast.  Later  that  year.  Representative- 
elect  Albert  crossed  the  Red  River  to  visit 
House  speaker  Sam  Rayburn  at  his  home  In 
Bonham.  Texas,  thus  beginning  a  warm 
friendship  which  lasted  right  up  until  the 
revered  Speaker's  death. 

"Mr.  Rayburn."  as  President  Johnson  re- 
marked at  a  dinner  honoring  Albert  in  Wash- 
ington In  1966.  "was  a  wise  Judge  of  men.  He 
liked  Carl  Albert  aud  respected  him  as  a  bril- 
liant lavfyer.  He  saw  in  him  the  common 
sense  and  good  Judgment  that  rounds  out  an 
educated  man.  and  he  reoUy  must  have  seen 
a  lot  of  himself  In  Carl,  because  they  were 
cut  from  the  same  pattern." 

These  qualities,  his  years  of  service  on  the 
House  Committees  on  Agriculivu*.  Adminis- 
tration and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  plus 
his  knowledge  of  House  procedure  and  a 
long-standing  record  of  support  for  the 
Democratic  Party  made  Albert  a  natural 
choice  to  succeed  James  Percy  Priest  as  Party 
Whip,  or  assistant  Leader.  In  195S. 

The  appointment,  annotuiced  to  Demo- 
cratic members  by  Majority  Leader  (later 
Speaker)  John  W.  McCormack,  gave  Albert 
the  number  three  position  In  the  Hotise 
Democratic  structiue  and  the  highest  office 
ever  held  by  an  OklahtHnan  In  Congress. 

His  new  Job  carried  wltl\  it  heavy  respon- 
sibilities and  few  material  rewards,  but  Allwrt 
attacked  it  with  seduUty.  attending  policy 
conferences  and  briefings,  keeping  abreast  of 
legislation  and  rounding  up  votes  for  impor- 
tant bills.  These  additional  duties,  however, 
were  always  subordinate  to  his  primary 
task — that  of  representing  his  constituents 
m  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

After  five  hectic  months,  Albert  was  still 
able  to  speak  of  his  Job  with  enthusiasm: 
"Although  It  has  meant  longer  houra  and 
harder  work  for  me,  I  have  derived  a  great 
deal  of  personal  satisfaction  out  of  the  re- 
sults we  have  been  able  to  obtain.  It  has  been 
an  Illuminating  experience." 

Albert's  low  pressure  technique,  compas- 
sionate yet  effective,  earned  him  the  respect 
of  both  members  and  the  leaderahlp.  and 
made  him  their  easy  choice  for  the  Majority 
Leader's  spot  when  Sam  Rayburn  died  In 
1961. 

As  Majority  Leader,  the  Speaker's  right- 
hand  man,  Albert's  Job  is  to  lead  the  Demo- 
crats In  the  day-to-day  partisan  struggles 
which  occur  on  the  Floor  of  the  House.  With 
the  Speaker,  he  formulates  the  strategies 
designed  to  attract  a  majority  vote  within  the 
House  for  all  legialatlve  measures  Important 
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to  the  country.  He  is  la  constant  touch  with 
Important  l^tslatlon  In  every  phase  of  Its 
development  and  Is  responsible  for  announc- 
ing the  weekly  programs  under  which  the 
proposals  are  brought  up  for  consideration. 

Albert  brings  to  his  position  an  Idealism 
tempered,  but  not  diminished  by  the  prag- 
matism he  has  gained  during  his  two  dec- 
ades as  a  member  of  Congress.  He  is  wide- 
ly known  as  the  most  careful  ^nose-counter 
m  the  House,  and  at  the  same  time  Is  ad- 
mired for  his  deep  sense  of  history  and  polit- 
ical philosophy.  As  President  Johnson  put 
It.  "Carl  Albert  Is  one  of  the  true  intellec- 
tuals In  Washington." 

Despite  the  great  burdens  of  his  office, 
Albert's  first  loyalty  is  still  to  the  people 
he  works  for,  his  netghbore  In  Soutbeast«m 
Oklahoma.  Although  he  Is  Involved  with 
great  Issues  which  affect  the  entire  nation 
and  the  world,  he  Is  always  eager  to  help 
an  elderly  couple  in  obtaining  Social  Security 
payments,  or  to  assist  a  community  in  fund- 
ing a  new  sewer  system.  In  fact,  as  his  re- 
sponsibilities have  multiplied,  so  have  his 
opportunities  to  help  his  people. 

In  recognition  of  his  efforts  on  their  be- 
half, the  people  of  his  district  and  of  his 
State  have  seen  fit  to  honor  Carl  Altwrt  in 
many  ways.  Lake  Carl  Albert,  nestled  in  the 
foothills  of  the  Buffalo  Mountains  north- 
west of  Tallhlna,  assures  the  surrounding 
area  of  water  even  in  prolonged  droughts. 

Carl  Albert  High  School  in  Midwest  City 
stands  as  a  Uvlng  monument  to  the  Majority 
Leader's  everlasting  interest  in  education. 
Even  the  main  thoroughfare  In  McAlester. 
his  hometovm,  is  dedicated  In  his  name. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  gesture  of  ap- 
preciation for  hla  diligent  efforts  on  their 
behalf  has  been  the  continued  support  he  has 
received  Irom  his  constituents  dtuing  the  past 
23  j-ears,  and  which  he  will  strive  to  maintain 
In  the  promising  future. 


ALABAMA  ASSOCIATION  OF  SOIL 
AND  WATER  DISTRICT  SUPER- 
VISORS 

HON.  BILL  NICHOLS 

or   ALABAICA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 7,  1970.  Alabama's  distinguished 
senior  Senator,  the  Honorable  Jobn  J. 
Sparkman,  addressed  the  28th  anntial 
meeting  of  the  Alabama  Association  of 
Soil  and  Water  District  Supervisors  in 
Montgomery.  Ala. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  the  Senator's 
speech  into  the  Congressional  Record 
so  that  my  colleagues  may  read  the 
address  which  deals'  with  one  of  the 
major  problems  of  today,  pollution  and 
what  is  being  done  to  curb  it. 
8PKCCH  BY  Senatoh  Joh:<  Sparkman  at  the 

2Bth   Annual   Meeting   or   the   Alabama 

Association  or  Sou.  and  Watkr  CoMsn- 

VATtoN  District  Supeevtsobs.  Montgouxst, 

Au.,  Dec.  7,  1970 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  good  to  be 
with  you.  I  was  here  in  Montgomery  Just  a 
week  ago  today,  and  I  rec&l)  seeing  quite  a 
few  of  you  at  the  Cleon-up  and  Beautlflca- 
tlon  Dinner  that  night. 

I  take  a  great  deal  of  pride  In  the  fact 
that,  as  the  entire  nation  becomes  increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  need  to  conserve  and  im- 
prove our  environment — I  believe  ecology  is 
the  popular  word  these  days — Alabama  is 
talcing  the  lead  in  conservation  and  beautl- 
flcatlon  progress. 
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Th«  country  ii  waking  up  to  the  tremen- 
dous need  for  conseiratlon  practices  and  pro- 
grams. This  need  Is  not  anything  new  to  you 
anc"  me.  Throughout  the  years,  you  people 
have  contributed  bo  much  to  Alabama  as  you 
have  carried  out  the  progress  of  the  Soil  Con- 
aervBtlon  Service.  And  It  has  been  my  privi- 
lege to  support  these  programs,  Arst  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and,  for  the  laat  34 
years.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statefl. 
I  was  serving  m  the  House  of  Bopresent*- 
tlves  when  some  35  or  36  Alabama  District 
Supervisors  met  at  Auburn  on  August  4. 
1943.  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  the  Ala- 
bama Association  of  Soil  Conservation  Dis- 
trict Supervisors.  Just  before  I  moved  over 
to  the  Senate  in  1946.  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Sou  Conservation  Districts  was 
formed  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago.  A  fellow- 
Alabamlan.  BJr.  P.  G.  Compton  of  Oalllon, 
had  served  as  Chairman  of  the  State  meeting 
at  Auburn,  and  he  played  a  prominent  role 
In  the  organization  of  the  National  Assoda.- 
tlon  at  Chicago.  It  has  been  a  pi  asure  for 
me.  down  through  the  years,  to  work,  with 
both  your  State  and  your  National  orgazil- 
zatlons  for  the  betterment  of  Alabama  and 
Che  nation. 

I  know  that  you  are  proud  of  Alabama, 
as  I  am.  But  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  Ala- 
bama Is  proud  of  you  and  of  what  you  are 
doing  and  what  you  have  done.  Thj  record 
you  have  compiled  over  the  more  than  30 
years  since  conservation  districts  were  au- 
thorized In  Alabama  has  truly  been  out- 
standing. 

As  you  probably  know,  Alabama  wasted  no 
time  m  getting  Districts  organized.  The  stat« 
was  completely  covered  by  Dlatrtcta  In  early 
1941.  Since  then,  your  record  has  Indeed  been 
Impressive.  You  have  completed  soil  surveys 
on  more  than  12  million  acres  of  Alabama 
laud.  You  have  made  conservotlon  plans  for 
more  than  48.000  Alabama  forms  comprising 
more  than  9  million  acres.  You  have  created 
more  than  70,000  miles  of  terraces  on  Ala- 
bama farms:  more  than  300  miles  of  dlver- 
slonB,  and  more  than  7.000  miles  of  open 
drains.  You  have  built  more  than  46,000  farm 
and  wUdlUc  ponds.  You  have  planted  treea 
on  more  than  3  million  acres  of  land  In  Ala- 
bama. I  could  go  on  and  on  and  on.  Tou 
know  your  record.  I  ]ust  wont  you  to  know 
that  I  know  It.  too:  and  I  am  proud  of  you. 

I  am  sure  that  you  wlU  agree  with  me, 
however,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  rest  upon 
our  laurels.  Unless  something  Is  done,  the 
ecological  problems  in  America  today  will 
get  worse.  You  can  count  on  thot.  We  must 
re-double  our  efloru  to  protect  the  environ- 
ment In  which  we  live,  because  that  environ- 
ment is  threatened  as  It  has  never  been 
threatened  before.  The  trend  must  be  re- 
versed. «• 

There  Is  an  environmental  crisis  In  Amer- 
ica today. 

A  majority  of  Americans,  urban  and  rural 
alike,  live  near  polluted  waters  and  breathe 
polluted  air. 

It  Is  predicted  that  by  the  year  3000,  the 
United  SUtes  will  need  a  trillion  gallons  of 
water  a  day — nearly  ihree  times  the  estimated 
use  m  the  mld-1900's. 

Big  chunks  of  farmland  are  being  swal- 
lowed up  for  houses,  factories,  airports  and 
highways.  Demands  on  our  forests  are  multi- 
plying. 

The  population  of  the  United  States — now 
roughly  305  million— may  total  280  million 
to  300  million  persona  by  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. 

All  these  developments  put  pressure  on 
our  resources. 

Consider  the  fact  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can In  a  life  span  of  70  years  uses  26  mil- 
lion tons  of  water,  31.000  gallons  of  gasoline. 
10.000  pounds  of  meat.  14  tons  of  milk  and 
cream.  9.000  pounds  of  wheat,  ond  great 
quantities  of  other  products  from  the  earth. 

As  proud  as  we  are  of  what  we  have  done, 
we  must  do  more.  It  would  be  well.  I  think, 
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for  us  to  examine  briefly  Just  bow  we  have 
gotten  Into  the  "fix"  we  are  in. 

The  gasoline  engine,  which  revolutionized 
transportation  and  replaced  muscle  power  In 
agriculture  and  Industry.  Is  also  a  prime  pol- 
luter of  the  atmosphere. 

Our  modern  Industries  and  our  great  ur- 
ban and  suburban  development  projects 
which  are  so  Important  to  the  American 
standard  of  living  are  also  prime  polluters 
of  lakes  and  streams. 

Our  scientific  agriculture,  which  pro- 
vides the  most  abundant  and  varied  food 
supply  in  the  world.  Is  under  scrutiny  for 
ItA  use  of  pesticides  and  weed  killers  and  Its 
great  cat  tie- feeding  operations  which  pro- 
duce difficult  problems  of  waste  disposal. 

As  we  have  strlved  for  a  better  life,  we 
seem  to  have  Ignored  the  slde-eCfectB—the 
by-products  of  our  struggle. 

And  BO.  here  we  are.  What  are  we  doing 
about  It,  and  what  can  we  do  about  It.  I 
know  one  thing.  The  least  guilty  among  us 
Is  the  farmer.  With  the  help  of  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  and  others,  the  American 
farmer  was  fighting  against  pollution  and 
waste  long  before  It  became  so  popular  to 
do  so.  And  that  is  why  I  find  it  completely  In- 
comprehensible that  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion Is  apparently  determined  to  scuttle  the 
Agriculture  Conservation  Program.  At  a  time 
when  this  entire  nation  and  Its  great  people 
and  Its  great  resources  are  being  focused 
upon  the  search  for  solutions  to  our  ecolog- 
ical problems  of  pollution  and  waste,  It  Just 
does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  do  away  with 
the  one  program  that  has  a  proven,  30-year 
record  of  effective  conservation  and  anti- 
pollution practices.  I  do  not  think  the 
Democrats  in  Congress  will  let  them  get  away 
with  It. 

I  do  not  think  many  people  know  and 
appreciate  what  the  Soil  Conservation  Service 
has  done  and  Is  doing  In  the  field  of  pollu- 
tion abatement.  As  you  know,  one  of  the  big 
problems  today  Is  the  disposal  of  large  quan- 
tities of  animal  waste  that  result  from  our 
cattle,  hog  and  poultry  operations.  The  SC8. 
the  Extension  Service  at  Auburn,  the  State 
Health  Department,  the  Alabama  Water 
Improvement  Commission  and  other  agencies 
have  Joined  together  in  the  development  of 
specifications  for  waste  disposal  lagoons,  and 
some  379  Alabama  producers  have  requested 
and  received  design  assistance  and  ACP  cost- 
sharing  on  the  construction  of  these  lagoons. 
This  has  been  a  popular  and  an  effective 
pollution -abatement  prc^ram.  Apparently, 
the  Ntzon  Administration  does  not  think  so. 

Another  problem  that  we  have  Is  sediment 
pollution.  In  AlalMuna.  County  and  City 
governments,  niral  development  committees, 
and  many  civic  clubs  have  Joined  with  the 
Soli  Conservation  Service  in  combating  the 
erosion  which  causes  this  type  of  pollution. 
This,  too,  has  been  a  popular  and  effective 
pollution -abatement  program.  Apparently. 
the  present  administration  In  Washington 
(R)e8  not  think  bo. 

X  mentioned  earlier  that  by  the  year  3000. 
the  United  States  will  need  a  trillion  gallons 
of  water  a  day.  If  we  are  to  provide  sources 
of  that  much  water,  we  must  encourage  and 
increase  the  programs  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service,  which  has  done  and  Is  doing 
so  much  In  the  field  of  water  conser^-atlon. 
Apparently,  the  administration  does  not 
think  so. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  think  you  know 
that  one  of  our  gravest  domestic  problems 
today  Is  inflation.  It  is  eating  away  at  the 
income  of  the  American  family,  and  it  is 
hitting  hardest  at  the  least  able  to  fight 
back — our  older,   retired   people. 

One  of  the  ways  to  flght  Inflation  is  to 
reduce  the  level  of  federal  spending.  Each 
time  that  President  Nixon  vetoes  an  appro- 
priation bill;  each  time  that  he  puts  a  so- 
called  "freeze"  on  funds  appropriated  by  the 
Congress;  and  each  time  that  he  falls  to 
request  continued  funding  for  programs 
already  in  existence,  he  makes  a  big  play  on 
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this  matter  of  Inflation.  He  has  accused  the 
Congress  of  being  big  spenders.  I  think  he 
even  called  us  spendthrifts  at  one  time.  But  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  set  the 
record  straight.  Every  year  since  President 
Mixon  come  Into  office,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  appropriated  less  money 
than  President  Nixon  asked  for.  If  we  had 
gone  along  with  bis  budget  requests,  the  level 
of  federal  spending  would  have  been  vastly 
higher  than  It  Ls.  In  the  1970  fiscal  year, 
we  cut  the  President's  spending  requests  by 
some  7  billion  dollars. 

J  know  the  seriousness  of  the  inflationary 
problem.  I  support  reducing  the  level  of 
federal  spending  as  one  of  the  effective 
weapons  In  the  flght  against  inflation.  But,  to 
me.  and  to  many  others  in  Congress — mostly 
Democrats  I  might  add — it  Is  a  matter  of 
priorities. 

When  inflation  Is  eating  away  at  American 
Income,  and  especially  at  the  Income  of 
those  living  on  Social  Security  and  other 
forms  of  fixed  income.  It  makes  no  sense  to 
me  to  veto  an  increase  In  Social  Security 
benefits. 

At  a  time  when  so  many  of  our  citizens— 
both  urban  and  rural — are  living  in  sub- 
standard housing,  and  when  the  demand  for 
water  and  sewer  facilities  throughout  the 
country  Is  so  high — and  the  need  so  critical- 
it  makes  no  sense  to  me  to  veto  the  bill  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  these  programs. 

And  at  a  time  when  the  soil  and  water  and 
air  and  food  upon  which  we  all  depend  for 
our  very  existence  Is  threatened  as  It  is  today 
with  many  forms  of  pollution  and  waste,  it 
makes  no  sense  to  me  to  cut  off  funds  for 
conservation  cost-share  programs  and  water- 
shed  development. 

Yes.  my  friends.  It  Is  a  matter  of  priorities. 
The  President  has  his  Ideas  of  what  should 
have  priority,  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
have  their  Ideas.  But  remember.  In  the  final 
analysis.  It  has  been  the  Congress  which  has 
cut  the  over-all  level  of  spending.  Frankly. 
I  am  convinced  that  our  thinking  on  this 
matter  of  priorities  Is  right,  and  I  expect  to 
continue  to  work  against  Inflation,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  expect  to  continue  supporting 
adequate  Social  Security  benefits,  adequate 
housing,  adequate  water  and  sewer  facilities, 
and  last,  but  certainly  not  least,  the  con- 
servation and  pollution -abatement  programs 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  that  have  , 

done  so  much  to  protect  and  Improve  the  en-  'i 

vlronment  In  which  we  live.  I  hope  that  we  In 
Congress  may  have  your  support. 


BIG   BROTHER  IS  WATCHING  YOU 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vimczNU 

DJ  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  trNTTED  STAtM 

Tuesday.  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  an  edi- 
torial entitled  -Big  Brother  Is  Watching 
You,"  which  appeared  in  the  Vlrstala- 
Pllot,  Norfolk.  Va.,  on  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 21,  1970. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Hecobo, 
as  follows: 

Bio  Brother  Is  Watching  You 

Tlie  disclosure  that  tlie  Army— and  ap- 
parently the  other  services — engaged  In  eR- 
tenslve  spying  upon  politicians,  antiwar  »c- 
tlvlsta,  black  mUltants.  liberals,  right  wing- 
ers, members  of  the  press,  and  civilians  even 
casually  Involved  la  activities  under  military 
surveillance  has  stirred  a  storm. 

The  first  report  that  the  Army  had  spied 
upon  Senator  Adial  Stevenson  II,  former  Oov- 
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ernor  Otto  Kerner.  Bepresentatlve  Abaer 
Mlkva,  and  about  800  other  civilians  !n  Il- 
linois provoked  a  prompt  reply  from  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Stanley  Resor.  But  the 
denial  he  Issued  Is  unconvincing.  For  Mr. 
Besor  sold  only  that  the  Army  hadn't  been 
snooping  upon  Messrs.  Stevenson.  Kerner. 
uid  Mlkva  and  "allegation^!  to  the  contrary 
■re  without  foundation  in  fact."  His  state- 
ment seemf  to  confirm,  tacitly,  that  the  Army 
engaged  In  extensive  surveillance  of  civil- 
ians, if  not  of  Congressmen.  And  even  his 
insistence  thot  the  Army  wasn't  spying  on 
Senator  Stevenson,  etc.,  was  contradicted  by 
the  former  Army  Intelligence  agent.  John  M. 
O'Brien,  who  had  originally  raised  the  sub- 
ject. Mr.  O'Brien  who  had  originally  raised 
tbe  subject,  Mr.  O'Brien  said  he  was  sticking 
to  his  statement. 

Corroborating  evidence  meanwhile  has 
been  supplied  by  other  former  military  per- 
sonnel who  were  engaged  In  "domestic  data- 
gathenng."  to  employ  one  ol  the  euphemisms 
for  the  snooping.  Although  the  first  White 
House  reaction  was  that  it  Is  "Inconceivable." 
the  notion  Isn't  Inconceivable  to  those  who 
remember  the  U-2,  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  the 
Pueblo,  the  raid  on  Son  Tay,  and  other 
triumphs  of  Intelligence  work. 

Billions  of  dollars  go  to  support  the  bu- 
reaucracy of  cloak-and -dagger  types,  con- 
ventional and  electronic  gumshoes,  and  mis- 
cellaneous monitors,  sleuths,  snoops,  and 
special  agents  that  has  been  created  by  tbe 
needs  and  neuroses  of  the  Cold  War  and. 
lately,  rising  tensions  In  the  U.S.  All  bu- 
reaucracies have  a  life  of  their  own  (the 
elssslo  elaboration  Is  Parkinson's  Law)  and 
It  isn't  inconceivable  In  the  least  that  the 
civilians  In  the  Pentagon  oren  t  aware  of 
everything  that  Its  "Intelligence"  repre- 
senu. 

But  It  is  crystal  clear  that  the  military  has 
no  business  spying  upon  the  activities  of  cl- 
TtUans.  Period.  Any  necessary  surveillance 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  FBI  (and  it  is 
easy  enough  to  believe  that  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  isn't  always  told  what  Mr.  Hoover's 
men  are  doing,  either)  and/or  tbe  appro- 
priate civilian  law-enforcement  agencies. 

The  principle  is  uncontested,  as  the  of- 
ficial reaction  shows.  It  Is  the  practice  that 
Is  In  question.  That  Is  why  the  Inquiry  pro- 
jected by  Senator  Ervln's  subcommittee 
must  be  pressed  vigorously. 


DANGEROUS  DRUGS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

OP    NEW    YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVK3 

Tuesday,  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  recenSy 
two  newspaper  articles  and  one  editorial 
have  called  attention  to  the  continuing 
problem  of  overproduction  of  ampheta- 
mine-type drugs,  including  methamphet- 
amines.  methylphenldate.  and  phen- 
metrazlne.  All  of  these  drugs  are  com- 
monly known  on  the  street  as  "speed" 
and  can  have  dangerous  effects  on  the 
central  nervous  system  of  the  consumer. 
The  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
under  the  outstanding  leadership  of  the 
Honorable  Claude  Peppeh  has  labored 
long  and  hard  to  bring  these  drugs  under 
more  effective  Federal  control,  as  de- 
scribed in  a  December  13  article  and  a 
December  17  editorial,  both  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  and  a  December  15  ar- 
ticle In  the  Miami  Herald.  Representa- 
tives from  all  over  the  world  will  be 
meeting  In  Vienna  on  January  U  to  draft 
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an  international  protocol  on  psychotropic 
substances.  How  will  the  United  States 
look  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  when  it  is 
so  clearly  evident  that  we  have  taken 
Inadequate  steps  to  control  these  dan- 
gerous drugs?  I  commend  these  excellent 
articles  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Dec.  17.  1970] 
Limit  PaoDucnoN  or  AMPHrrsMiNKS 

Strong  drug  industry  lobbying  apparently 
has  stalled  any  congressional  action  this 
year  on  controlling  overproduction  of  the 
very  d&ngerous  drugs  known  as  amptuta- 
mlnes. 

And  until  Congress  imposes  effective 
manufacturing  restraints.  mUllons  of  "ben- 
nies," "speed."  and  other  amphetamine 
stlmulanu  will  continue  to  find  their  way 
into  Illicit  channels — and  to  cause  serious 
medical,  social  and  criminal  problems. 

Extensive  expert  testimony  at  House  Se- 
lect Crime  Committee  hearings  emphasized 
that  no  more  than  half  of  the  8  bUlion 
amphetamine  units  produced  annually  In 
this  country  could  possibly  have  a  legiu- 
mate  medical  use.  In  addition  to  prescrip- 
tion for  weight  control,  the  drugs  usually 
are  llnUted  to  treating  the  relatively  rare 
conditions  of   narcolepsy  and   hyperkinesia. 

The  "popping"  of  amphetamines,  medical 
experts  agree,  can  be  a  serious  threat  v> 
physical  and  mental  health.  Metbampheta- 
mlne,  or  "speed."  can  be  and  has  been  lethal. 

Members  of  the  crime  conmilttee  have 
been  pushing  legislation  requiring  the  at- 
torney general,  with  the  advice  of  the 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  Department, 
to  Impose  manufacturing  controls.  For  as 
Rep.  Charles  Wiggins  (R-Los  Angeles ) 
pointed  out.  the  drug  producers  "have  not 
practiced  any  self-restraint,  have  not  lim- 
ited production," 

The  Senate  agreed.  But  the  House  adopted 
weaker  provisions  that  aliow  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  Impose  quotas  adminis- 
tratively If  it  desires.  And  the  House  version 
was  the  one  that  was  Included  \n  the  omni- 
bus drug  abuse  bUl  finally  passed  by  Con- 
gress earlier  this  year. 

"The  drug  lobby  had  people  all  over  the 
Capitol,"  said  Rep.  Claude  Pepper  (D-Fla.>. 
chairman  of  the  Bouse  crime  committee, 
which  has  vainly  been  trying  to  strengthen 
the  drug  bill  In  the  post-election  session. 

Although  Smith,  Kline  and  French,  a 
leading  legitimate  producer  of  ampheta- 
mines, Insists  that  "quotas  have  no  meaning 
with  respect  to  the  operations  of  clandestine 
manufacturers."  the  FBI  reported  that  BOri 
of  the  amphetamines  seized  in  196B  had 
been  produced  legally, 

DUclt  traffic  in  the  drugs  Is  a  particularly 
tough  challenge  to  California  law-enforce- 
ment officials  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
readily  available  pills  can  be  sent  across  the 
Mexican  border  and  then  shipped  back  Into 
this  state. 

Congress  should  act,  and  act  soon,  on 
controlling  so  serious  a  menace  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation. 

No  amount  of  Industrj^obbying  can  hide 
the  fact  that  far  too  many  amphetamines 
are  being  produced  and  that  far  too  many 
persons  have  suffered  from  the  easy  acces- 
sibility of  tbe  drugs. 

[Prom  the  Miami  Herald.  Dec.  15,  19701 

PxppER     Pushes     Plan     roa     Drug    Qxtotas 

(By  Robert  L  Jackson) 

Washincton.— A  new  congressional  battle 
Is  shaping  up  over  whether  drug  oompenles 
should  be  forced  to  curtail  their  production 
of  amphetamines,  the  stimulants  known  to 
young  addicts  as  "speed,"  "pep  pills"  and 
"bennies." 

The  drug  Industry  Is  lobbying  ag.ilnst  the 
proposal,  which  Is  being  pushed  by  leading 
members  of  the  House  Crime  Committee. 
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These  members  are  hoping  for  acUon  \n 
the  closing  days  of  this  session.  If  not.  they 
plan  to  renew  their  battle  early  next  year. 

At  stake,  according  to  those  who  advocate 
production  quotas,  is  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  thousands  of  potential  addicts,  some 
of  them  high  school  students. 

Crime  Committee  Chairman  Claude  Pepper 
<D..  Fla.),  who  is  leading  the  drive  Uj  Impose 
quotas,  said  eight  oillion  amphetamine  puis 
are  manufactured  each  year  In  the  United 
States. 

tills  r^rescnts  such  a  vast  overproduction. 
Pepper  said,  that  the  figure  Is  equal  to  40  pills 
a  year  "for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
this  country." 

Since  tbe  manufacture  of  amphetamines 
Is  Lirgely  in  the  hands  of  four  New  York  com- 
panies. Pepper's  proposal  would  direct  the 
U.S.  attorney  general  to  establish  production 
limits  "upon  the  advice  ond  counsel  of  the 
secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare." 
Pepper,  whoso  committee  held  extensive 
hearings  last  year,  said  50  per  cent  of  these 
eight  billion  pills  go  into  Illicit  channels  of 
trade." 

■'They  are  not  subject  to  any  regulation," 
he  said.  "Limiting  production  by  a  quota 
system  is  the  besi  way  to  get  control." 

Some  major  drug  companies  don't  see  It 
that  way.  Tliey  argue  that  rigid  quotas  for 
amphetamines  would  not  eliminate  drug 
abuse,  and  could  Impose  a  bcrdshlp  on  Inti- 
mate users  of  these  drugs.  They  say  only  fiy- 
by-nigbt  firms  sell  to  customers  they  don't 
know. 

"Even  zero  quotas  do  not  prevent  Ullclt 
drug  trafficking.  •  said  Phil  Jahle.  Washington 
representative  for  Smith,  Kline  and  French 
Laboratories,  a  major  amphetamine  pro- 
ducer. 

"And  quotas  have  no  meaning  with  respect 
to  the  operations  of  clandestine  manufactur- 
era,"  Jahle  said. 

William  Patton.  assistant  general  counsel 
for  the  WaHhington-boBcd  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Association,  an  industry 
group,  added:  "oompanlce  ore  generally  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  of  production  quotas. 
They  see  them  as  not  necessary  and  difficult 
to  administer." 

Rep.  Jerome  R  Waldle  (D..  CoUf.t.  a  com- 
mittee member  who  hos  Joined  Pepper  In  the 
drive  to  impoee  quotas,  said  the  legitimate 
need  for  amphetamines  "does  not  exceed  sev- 
eral hundred  thoussnd  pills  annually."  far 
below    the    billions    being    produced. 

Committee  hearings  showed  that  a  Chi- 
cago manufacturer  shipped  1.3  million  am- 
phetamine pills  to  an  unknown  consignee 
In  Mexico.  Investigating  the  transaction,  fed- 
eral agents  found  the  consignee's  address 
was  actually  the  nth  hole  of  a  Tijuana  golf 
course.  The  pills  had  gone  into  the  black 
market  and  are  believed  to  have  been  widely 
distributed  tn  Southern  CoUfornia. 

Amphetamines — and  there  are  various 
types — are  legitimately  used  to  control  nar- 
colepsy, a  chronic  sleepiness,  and  hyper- 
kinesia, a  behavior  disorder  in  children.  They 
may  also  be  used  in  controlling  weight. 

But  committee  members  contend  only  a 
fraction  of  the  amphetamines  currently  be- 
ing produced  are  needed  for  these  legitimate 
uses.  They  suggest  that  some  procerned  with 
profits  from  larger  sales. 

"Speed  freaks."  or  those  who  become  ad- 
dicted to  amphetamines  or  methampheta- 
mtnes.  either  orally  or  through  Injections, 
can  live  on  a  "high"  of  feverish  excitement 
for  days. 

But  psychotic  reactions  or  bram  damage 
may  develop  later,  sometimes  leading  the  vic- 
tim to  commit  crimes,  some  authorities  say. 
The  Nixon  Administration  has  wti.bheld  Its 
support  from  Pepper's  quota  proposal,  argu- 
Inj  that  tbe  Justice  Department  could  im- 
pose controls  on  an  administrative  basis.  But 
Pepper  contends  that  In  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation, administrative  procedures  would  face 
legal  challenges,  a  process  that  could  lost 
for  years. 
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The  Justlc«  Department's  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics and  Dangerous  Drugs  ta  not  ready  to 
recommend  production  quotas  for  ampheta- 
mines "at  this  time,*'  Its  director,  John  E. 
IngersoU,  wrote  Pepper. 

"We  are  still  in  the  process  of  gathering 
all  the  information  on  these  myriad  drugs 
and  their  combinations."  IngersoU  said. 

Despite  the  administration's  coolness,  the 
Pepper  proposal  passed  the  Senate  in  Octo- 
ber by  a  vote  of  40-16  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton   (D..  Mo.) 

But — largely  because  of  drug  Industry  lob- 
bying, according  to  Pepper — the  measure  was 
killed  by  House  conferees  In  a  closed-door 
Senate-House  conference  committee.  Pepper 
la  drumming  up  new  support  among  Bouse 
members  and  la  exploring  ways  of  getting 
the  proposition  to  a  public  vote  on  the  House 
floor. 

I^rom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Dec.  13.  1970] 

CONCBCSSMAN  WaXTS  QUOTA  OK  PeP  PlLLS 

<By  Robert  L.  Jackson) 

Washington. — A  new  congressional  battle 
Is  shaping  up  over  whether  drug  companies 
should  be  forced  to  curtail  their  production 
of  amphetamines,  the  stimulants  known  to 
young  addicts  as  "^>eed."  pep  pills  and 
'bennies." 

The  drug  industry  Is  lobbying  against  the 
proposal,  which  is  being  pushed  by  leading 
members  of  the  House  Crime  Committee. 

These  members  are  hoping  for  action  in  the 
closing  days  of  this  session.  If  not,  they  plan 
to  renew  their  battle  early  next  year. 

At  stake,  according  to  those  who  advocate 
production  quotas,  is  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  thousands  of  potential  addicts,  some 
of  them  high  school  students. 

Committee  Chairman  Claude  Pepper  (D- 
Fla.).'wbo  Is  leading  the  drive  for  quotas, 
satd  8  billion  amphetamine  pills  are  manu- 
factured each  year  in  the  United  States. 

rOBTT   PILLS  EACH 

This  represents  such  a  vast  overproduction. 
Pepper  said,  that  the  flgure  is  equal  to  40 
pills  a  year  "for  every  man.  woman  and  child 
in  this  country." 

Since  the  manufacture  of  amphetamines  is 
largely  m  the  hands  of  four  New  York  com- 
panies. Pepper's  proposal  would  direct  the 
U.S.  attorney  general  t^  establish  production 
limits  "upon  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the 
secretary  of  health,  education  and  welfare." 

Pepper,  whose  committee  held  extensive 
hearings  last  year  In  California  and  else- 
where, said  50%  of  these  B  billion  pills  "go 
Into  Illicit  channels  of  trade." 

"They  are  not  subject  to  any  regulation." 
he  satd.  "Limiting  production  by  a  quota  sys- 
tem Is  the  best  way  to  get  control." 

Some  major  drug  companies  do  not  see 
It  that  way.  They  argue  that  rigid  quotas  for 
amphetamines  would  not  eliminate  drug 
abuse,  and  could  Impose  a  hardship  on 
legitimate  users  of  these  drugs.  They  say 
only  fly-by-nlght  Arms  sell  to  customers  they 
do  not  know. 

ILLICrr  IfSADE 

"Even  xero  quotas  do  not  prevent  Illicit 
drug  trafficking,"  said  Phil  Jahle.  Washing- 
ton representative  for  Smith,  Kline  &  French 
Laboratories,  a  major  amphetatnl4)e^roducer. 

"And  quotas  have  no  meaning,  Tvlth  re- 
spect to  the  operations  of  clandestine  manu- 
facturers." Jahle  said. 

William  Patton,  assistant  general  counsel 
for  the  Washington-based  Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers  Assn..  added.  "Companies  are 
generally  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  pro- 
duction quotas.  They  see  them  as  not  neces- 
sary and  dlfflcull  to  admlnlstor." 

Rep.  Jerome  R.  Waldle  (D-Callf  ).  a  com- 
mittee member  who  has  Joined  Pepper  In  the 
drive,  said  the  legitimate  need  for  ampheta- 
mines "does  not  exceed  several  himdred 
thousand  ptlls  annually."  far  below  the  bil- 
lions being  produced. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"When  we  tialance  the  equities,  as  to  any 

Inconvenience  which  might  occur  to  the 
drug  manufacturers  as  against  the  definitive 
tragedies  no  one  argues  about  the  situation 
demands   action."   Waldie   said. 

CaiMX   P80BLSM 

Another  California  committee  member. 
Republican  Rep.  Charles  E.  Wiggins,  said  the 
abundance  of  amphetamines  "Is  creating  in- 
calculable problems — crime  problems  and 
social  problems."  Producers  of  this  drug 
"have  not  practiced  any  self-restraint,  have 
not  limited  production,"  Wiggins  said. 

Committee  hearings  showed  that  a  Chi- 
cago manufacturer  shipped  1.2  million  am- 
phetamine pills  to  an  unknown  consignee 
In  Mexico.  Investigating  the  transacUon,  fed- 
eral agents  found  the  consignee's  address  was 
actually  the  eleventh  hole  of  a  Tijuana  golf  ■ 
coiu-se.  The  pUls  had  gone  into  the  black 
market  and  are  believed  to  have  been  widely 
distributed  In  Southern  California. 

Amphetamines — and  there  are  various 
types — are  legitimately  used  to  control  nar- 
colepsy, a  chronic  sleepiness,  and  hyper- 
kinesia, a  behavioral  disorder  in  children. 
They  may  also  l>e  used  in  controlling  weight. 

But  the  committee  members  contend  only 
a  fraction  of  the  amphetamines  currently 
being  produced  are  needed  for  these  legiti- 
mate uses.  They  suggest  that  some  producers 
may  be  overly  concerned  with  profits  from 
larger  sales. 

LENCTHT   "HIGH" 

"Speed  freaks."  or  those  who  become  ad- 
dicted to  amphetamines  or  methampbeta- 
mlnes.  either  orally  or  through  injections. 
can  live  on  a  "high"  of  feverish  excitement 
for  days. 

But  psychotic  reactions  or  brain  damage 
may  develop  later,  sometimes  leading  the 
victim  to  commit  crimes,  some  authorities 
say. 

The  NUon  Administration  has  withheld 
support  from  Pepper's  quota  proposal,  argu- 
ing that  the  Justice  Department  could  Im- 
pose controls  on  an  admlalstratlve  basts.  But 
Pepper  contends  that  in  the  absence  of  legis- 
lation, administrative  procedures  would  face 
legal  challenges,  a  process  that  could  take 
years. 

The  Justice  Department's  bureau  of  nar- 
cotics and  dangerous  drugs  la  not  ready  to 
recommend  production  quotas  for  ampheta- 
mines "at  this  time,"  lu  director,  John  E. 
IngersoU.  wrote  Pepper. 

"We  are  still  In  the  process  of  gathering 
all  the  Information  on  these  myriad  drug^ 
and  their  combination,"  Ingeraoll  satd. 

SBNATE  PASSAGE 

Despite  the  Administration's  coolness,  the 
Pepper  proposal  passed  the  Senate  in  Octo- 
ber by  a  vote  of  40  to  16,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton  (D-Mo.). 

But — largely  because  of  drug  industry 
lobbying,  according  to  Pepper — the  measure 
was  killed  by  House  conferees  In  a  closed- 
door  Senate-House  conference  committee. 
Pepper  is  currently  drumming  up  new  sup- 
port among  House  members  and  is  exploring 
ways  of  getting  the  proposition  to  a  vote  on 
the  House  floor. 

"The  drug  lobby  had  people  all  over  the 
Capitol,"  he  said. 

The  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Assn., 
which  Pepper  said  Is  coordinating  the  oppo- 
sition, has  a  70-member  staff  In  Washington 
and  a  budget  of  S3.6  million  a  year.  It  repre- 
sents 125  member  companies  In  the  prescrip- 
tion drug  field. 

Patton,  the  PMA  assistant  general  counsel, 
said  his  group  has  been  "very  actively  in- 
volved" in  helping  to  draft  drug  abuse  con- 
trol legislation.  But  he  denied  that  any  spe- 
cific lobbying  has  been  waged,  as  an  orga- 
nization, against  Pepper's  proposal. 

He  conceded  that  most  major  manufac- 
turers are  against  the  measure. 
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A  SOLDIER  SHARES  HIS  THOUGHTS 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or   PENNSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pe^insylvanift.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  letter,  touching  in  its  sim- 
plicity and  wisdom,  a  letter  from  deep 
within  the  "hell"  of  Vietnam. 

Sgt.  Danny  J.  Giannelli  is  the  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faust  C.  Giannelli.  who 
reside  at  2433  SW.  26th  Street,  Allen- 
-town.  Pa.  They  must  be  deeply  proud  of 
"  their  son.  Be  is  not  only  a  fine  soldier, 
but  also  a  psrceptlve,  sensitive  hunmn  be- 
ing. Danny  has  expressed  a  philosophy  of 
life  well  worth  noting  and  remembering. 
a  philosophy  tempered  by  the  brutal  real- 
ities of  tlie  struggle  in  Southeast  Asia.  I 
am  sure  that  his  brother.  Scott,  will  trea- 
sure that  letter  always,  as  it  clearly  evid- 
ences Danny's  deep  love  for  his  family, 
his  country,  and  his  future. 

His  father  brought  this  letter  to 
WKAP,  an  Allentown  radio  station, 
where  one  of  the  disc  jockeys  read  it 
over  the  air.  An  Army  recruiter.  Sgt.  Jim 
Loughran,  heard  that  transmission  and 
brought  Sergeant  Giannelli's  letter  to  my 
attention.  I  am  pleased  to  give  all  my 
colleagues  the  opportunity  to  meet  this 
fine  young  man  through  his  letter  to 
Scott: 

A  Lrrrcx  Fnou  Sgt.  Dannt  J.  Giannblu 
Deab  Scott:  HI  there,  brother,  how  are  you 
doing?  I  hope  you  are  feeling  fine  and  not 
letting  the  girls  keep  you  up  too  late.  You 
need  sleep  you  know.  Of  course  you  don't 
have  to  pull  perimeter  guard,  so  I  guefis 
you're  getting  pretty  much  sleep  anyhow. 
I'm  doing  pretty  good.  We  flew  out  here  to 
our  Ore  base  today  by  helicopter,  but  It  Isn't 
worth  rotting  two  years  of  your  Ufe  away 
Just  to  ride  on  a  helicopter  once  in  awhUe. 

How  Is  my  wife  doing?  I  hope  you  are  being 
good  to  her.  After  all  you  will  be  an  uncle 
pretty  soon.  I  hope  you  are  listening  to  Mom 
and  Dad.  Are  you?  I  used  to  think  I  some- 
times knew  better  than  they  did  but  I  signed 
a  years  of  my  life  away  to  this  army  before 
I  realized  they  are  always  (and  I  mean  al- 
ways) right. 

There  Is  only  one  decision  you  wlU  have 
to  make  for  yourself  some  day.  and  that  is 
the  girl  you  choose  to  marry.  I  made  a  real 
lucky  one  there  (one  of  the  few  times  I  was 
right).  When  It  comes  time  to  make  that 
decision  make  It  well,  then  God  bless  you 
both  and  t  hope  you  will  choose  a  wife  as 
wonderful  as  mine' la  (but  that's  quite  a  few 
years  from  now) .  In  the  meantime  worry 
a  lot  about  school.  Believe  me,  Scott,  educa- 
tion Is  precious.  That  is  what  makes  our 
United  States  so  great,  and  believe  me  our 
country  la  the  greatest.  No  matter  what  those 
damn  fool  hippies  may  think.  In  most  other 
countries  they  would  not  be  aUowed  to  think 
anything,  because  the  government  would 
probably  UU  them.  Tou  know  if  the  17.8. 
wouldn't  offer  good  Jobs  and  a  chance  for 
a  higher  education,  we  would  be  at  the  level 
of  morons  like  most  of  the  people  over  here. 
Do  you  realize  the  food  over  here  (from  the 
army)  Is  sometimes  pretty  bad  and  even  the 
few  things  we  don't  like,  can't  stand,  and 
throw  away  the  Vietnamese  people  pick  out 
of  the  gartiage  cans  and  eat.  Sometimes  they 
get  so  hungry  they  even  kill  d<^  and  eat 
them.  Tou  know  how  good  cows  look  and  beef 
tastes?  Well  their  cows  are  water  buffalo.  God 
are  they  pitiful.  If  one  of  our  cows  had  a 
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baby  calf  that  looked  like  them  the  mother 
would  probably  stomp  it  to  death. 

Scott,  this  country  is  hell,  so  please  always 
love  the  United  States  and  your  education. 
And  when  they  play  the  Star  Splangled  Ban- 
ner, cry  because  you're  so  proud  to  live  In  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world,  and  knock  the 
bell  out  of  anyone  who  ever  puts  our  coun- 
try down,  or  burns  our  flag  and  when  he  is 
4own  kick  him  a  few  times  for  your  brother 
who  is  over  here  fighting  for  It. 

Always  keep  your  record  clean,  be  a  good 
boy  and  a  good  man.  Always  obey  the  law. 
Others  may  mock  you  but  you'll  be  glad  you 
did.  Believe  me,  I  know.  I  kept  my  record 
clean  and  it  paid. 

I  can  work  at  General  Electric  or  any 
other  place  because  of  It.  I  wouldn't  even  be 
a  Sgt.  If  I  hadn't  because  they  checked  my 
record  and  found  I  had  no  police  record,  and 
do  you  now  know  why?  Because  of  Mom  and 
Dad.  It  was  them  and  them  alone  who  taught 
IDC  right  from  wrong  and  Instilled  in  me  a 
Mose  of  pride  for  myself  and  my  country, 
and  led  rae  to  believe  in  Qod.  Yes.  let  me 
tell  you  about  God.  Remember  when  I  used 
to  sleep  late  and  sometimes  refused  to  go 
to  church,  but  you  went?  111  tell  you,  Scott, 
I  was  proud  of  you,  very  proud  and  I  BtUl  am. 
I  hope  you  still  go  and  I  hope  you  do  believe 
In  GOD.  Yes,  I  sometimes  had  my  doubts, 
but  take  it  from  a  man  who  Is  In  HELL.  When 
the  bullets  start  flying  over  your  head  every- 
one starts  praying.  It  doesn't  matter  if  a 
man  was  an  atheist  in  the  states  he  Is  a 
Christian  now.  And  when  the  smoke  clears 
everyone  prays  then  to  thank  GOD  for  get- 
Ung  them  through.  And  going  to  church  Is 
an  honor  and  a  privilege  so  take  advantage 
of  it.  Remember  you  have  the  freedom  to 
worship  and  go  to  church,  and  many  people 
don't. 

And  don't  you  ever  t>eoome  prejudiced 
against  race  or  color.  Black  people  are  every 
bit  as  good  as  you  and  I.  Over  here  be  is 
right  beside  you  fighting  for  your  life  and 
his,  and  If  a  man  ever  gets  hurt  you  wont 
hear  him  say.  "don't  you  help  me,  you're 
black."  You  pull  guard  while  he  sleeps  and 
he  pulls  guard  while  you  sleep.  And  be- 
lieve me  if  you  can't  love  a  man  who  pro- 
tects your  life  then  you  won't  have  a  Ufe 
very  long  over  here  I 

111  leU  you,  Scott.  I  had  to  come  over  here 
to  realize  a  lot  of  things  but  you  don't. 
Listen  to  my  advice  and  always  obey  Mom 
and  Dad  and  you  wUl  turn  out  to  be  one  hell 
of  a  good  man  I 

I  love  you.  Scott,  and  I  am  proud  of  you. 
Please  don't  ever  let  me  down.  Gk>d  bless  you, 
suy  healthy  and  the  best  of  luck  to  you  in 
everything  you  do. 
Your  brother, 

Dan. 

P.S. —  Be  a  good  uncle  to  my  son.  Can  you 
beUeve  It.  your  brother  Is  going  to  be  » 
father?  I  hope  the  child  turns  out  to  be  as 
good  as  you  and  me.  It  can  only  happen  U 
Donna  and  I  are  as  good  as  parents  as  Mom 
and  Dad. 

SUPREME     COURT     DECISION     ON 

VOnNG  AGE 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    VIKGIKIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  Supreme  Court  yesterday  rendered 
an  outrageous  decision  taking  away  from 
the  States  the  right  to  set  voting  age 
quallflcatlonA. 

The  Richmond  Times-EHspatch.  whose 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  la  Edward 
Grimsley,  published  an  excellent  edito- 
rial today  on  this  Court  decision, 
cxvi 2744— i'apt  sa 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  ask  tmanlmous  consent  that  this 
editorial  be  inserted  in  the  Extensions 
of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

All  Sails 
More  than  a  century  ago,  Thomas  Macau- 
lay  observed  that  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion "is  all  sail  and  no  anchor." 

How  right  he  was.  how  right  he  was.  Yes- 
terday's VS.  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the 
voting  age  law  confirmed  that  the  Constitu- 
tion is  indeed  "all  sail,"  a  vessel  responsive 
to  the  erratic  whims  of  a  few  powerful 
steersmen.  The  Constitution  is  equipped 
with  what  appear  to  be  anchors,  to  be  sure, 
but  they  are  of  no  more  value  than  a  ship's 
figurehead. 

One  such  "anchor"  is  the  Tenth  Amend- 
ment, which  states,  in  one  of  the  clearest 
senunces  in  the  Constitution,  that  "The 
powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to 
the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  re- 
spectively, or  to  the  people." 

In  the  past,  this  amendment  has  proved 
unable  to  anchor  the  Constitution  to  the 
principle  that  the  federal  government  can- 
not encroach  upon  the  rights  of  states.  And 
It  failed  again  yesterday  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  Congress  has  autliorlty  to 
establish  the  voting  age  fbr  national  elec- 
tions, upholding  the  validity  of  a  federal 
law  lowering  the  voting  age  to  18  for  presi- 
dential and  oongresslonal  contests. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  Issue  in  the 
case  was  not  whether  18-year-olds  should 
be  permitted  to  vote.  It  was,  rather,  a  Juris- 
dictional question:  Does  authority  for  fixing 
the  voting  age  rest  with  Congress  or  with 
the  Individual  states?  Even  men  who  are  in- 
clined to  favor  a  voting  age  of  18  can  weep 
for  the  blow  yesterday's  decision  dealt  the 
Constitution. 

Nowhere  does  the  Constitution  state  or 
even  Imply  that  the  federal  government  baa 
any  responsibility  whatever  for  determining 
the  voting  age  for  any  election — federal, 
state  or  local.  But  it  refers  unmistakably  to 
the  sutes'  authority  in  this  area. 

In  SecUon  2  of  Article  I,  and  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Amendment,  the  Constitution  de- 
Clares  that  voters  who  participate  In  Oon- 
gresslonal elections  "shall  have  the  qualifica- 
tions requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  num- 
erous branch  of  the  state  legislature."  In 
other  words,  whatever  qualifications  a  state 
Imposes  upon  voters  who  partlclapte  In  Its 
legislative  contests  should  apply  to  those 
who  participate  in  Congressional  elections. 
Section  2  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
recognizes  21  as  the  standard  voting  age.  The 
effect  of  Yesterday's  decision  Is  to  nullify  aU 
of  these  provisions. 

So  Congress  now  has  the  authority  to  de- 
termine the  age  of  men  and  women  who  will 
select  Its  members  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  moment  it  believes 
they  should  be  18.  But  how  long  will  it  be  be- 
fore some  Congressman,  awed  by  the  "youth 
culture"*  that  so  impressed  the  Scranton 
commission,  will  Insist  upon  lowering  the 
voting  age  to  17?  Or  16?  Or  12?  After  aU. 
there's  nothing  special  about  age  18. 


MEMORIAL  TO  WOCDROW  WILSON 


HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

op   mW   JXBSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  October  19  last,  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  International  Center  for 
Scholars,  established  by  the  Congress  to 
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be  a  living  memorial  to  the  28ih  Presi- 
dent, opened  its  door  to  its  first  22  dis- 
tinguished scholars  from  this  country 
and  abroad  in  its  interim  quaiurs  In 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  Building  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportuni'.y 
to  congratulate  our  former — and  soon 
to  be  again — colleague  in  the  other 
House,  the  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Hum- 
phrey, who  serves  the  center  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  trustees,  for  the 
excellent  work  which  he  and  his  associ- 
ates have  done  to  launch  this  new  intel- 
lectual resource  in  the  Nation's  Capital, 

As  some  of  my  colleagues  will  remem- 
ber, the  Woodrow  Wilson  Internationa] 
Center  for  Scholars  was  established  ^y 
Act  of  Congress  in  October,  1968,  to  be: 

...  a  living  Institution  expressing  the 
ideals  and  concerns  of  Woodrow  Wilson  .  .  . 
symttollxlug  and  strengthening  the  fruitful 
relation  between  the  world  of  learning  and 
the  world  of  public  affairs. 

The  fellowship  program  designed  by 
the  center  seeks  to  carry  out  this  man- 
date through  the  selection  of  persons  of 
intellect  from  the  U.S.  and  the  Interna- 
tional community  to  study  a  variety  of 
Issues — mainly  contemporarj'  in  nature — 
which  are  not  receiving  the  attention 
they  deserve  by  other  institutions  of 
learning.  In  its  opening  period,  the  cen- 
ter has  chosen  to  emphasize  particularly 
two  most  important  subjects :  the  devel- 
opment of  international  law  and  coop- 
eration in  the  uses  of  oceans ;  and  man's 
relationships  and  response  to  his  deteri- 
orating environment,  with  special  atten- 
tion to  the  new  forms  of  international 
cooperation  needed  to  address  effectively 
those  environmental  problems  that 
transcend  national  boundaries. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  fellowship  recip- 
ients are  selected  not  only  from  the  tra- 
ditional academic  disciplines  but  from  a 
variety  of  other  occupations  and  profes- 
sions, including  law,  business,  labor,  di- 
plomacy, loumalism.  and  so  forth.  By 
fostering  this  diversity,  essential  to  the 
effective  consideration  of  complex  prob- 
lems, and  by  emphasizing  communica- 
tion and  the  exchange  of  ideas  between 
the  scholars  and  members  of  the  Wash- 
ington official,  intellectual,  and  diplo- 
matic communities,  the  center  hopes  to 
create  an  institution  that,  in  keeping 
with  the  Wilsonian  spirit,  will  not  only 
contribute  new  inslEhls  into  ways  of  deal- 
tag  with  a  set  of  Important  Issues,  but 
will  add  an  important  new  dimension  to 
the  intellectual  life  of  this  city. 

The  accompanying  list  of  first  fellow- 
ship appointments  att«sts  to  the  fact 
that  the  center  is  off  to  a  most  impres- 
sive beginning.  As  a  representative  of  the 
State  which  gave  Woodrow  Wilson  to  the 
Nation  and  the  world,  and  as  one  of  the 
sponsors  and  floor  manager  of  the  legis- 
lation which  created  the  center.  I  am 
pleased  by  this  beginning,  and  oommend 
the  center  to  the  attention  and  support 
of  my  colleagues  and  the  Nation : 
Appointments  or  FD-LOws  and  Ottxbt  Scmol- 

ABS   DP    Woodrow   Wii,son    Intqinationai, 

Centcs  por  scholabs 

A.   P1XLOW5 

(1)  Environment  .tudie. 
Stephen  V.  Soyden.  44.  Australia.  Read  of 
Urban  Biology  Group  at  Australian  National 
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University.  Writer  and  lecturer  on  broad' 
biological  consequences  of  advancing  tech- 
nology or  advanced  societies.  Desires  to  work 
on  book  on  "Tbe  Biology  at  Wellizatlon" 
which  will  be  an  attempt  to  describe  aspects 
of  the  contemporary  human  situation  In 
biological  perspective,  and  to  discuss  inter- 
action Isetween  natural  and  cultural  proc- 
esses as  they  relate  to  problems  ot  modern 
man. 

Douglas  M.  Costle.  31.  attorney  and  govern- 
ment ofllclal.  After  graduation  from  Harvard 
and  the  University  of  Chicago  Law  School. 
Costle  served  In  legal  capacities  In  the  Civil 
Bights  Dlv^lon  at  the  Justice  and  later  the 
Commerce  Departments.  After  practicing  law 
with  a  Arm  in  San  Prauclsco.  Costle  returned 
to  fovemineut  as  a  senior  staff  associate  on 
the  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
Panel  of  the  President's  Advisor^  Council  on 
Bsecuttve  Organization  under  Roy  Aah. 
Coetle  and  one  other  have  t>een  given  prin- 
cipal credit  for  formulation  of  President 
Nixon's  reorganization  plan  and  message  on 
the  new  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(EPA) .  tee  will  concentrate  at  the  Center  on 
related  baste  values  Issues  of  the  quest  for 
a  better  environment  and  the  International 
institutional  and  political  questions  which 
will  call  for  sustained  attention. 

Pyong-Chvon  Hafim.  38,  Professor  of  Law 
and  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  Tonael 
University,  Seoul,  Korea.  A  graduate  of  Har- 
vard ^aw  School  and  a  past  Pulbngbt  re- 
search scholar  at  '7ale  Law  School,  Hahxn 
is  the  author  of  a  tioolt  and  several  articles 
on  law  aftd  politics  in  Korea  and  comparative 
Judicial/and  cultural  studies.'  He  would  like 
to  work  at  the  Center  on  the  comparative 
analysis  of  Korean  and  American  cultures, 
with  special  reference  to  the  differences  be- 
tween eastern  and  western  attitudes  towards 
man-nature  relationships.  (Coming  March. 
1971  I 

Elisabeth  Haskell,  39.  memlier  of  the  re- 
search staff  of  the  Urban  Institute  in  Waah- 
ingtou.  D.C.:  previously  aide  to  O.S.  Senator 
Jack-son;  wiu  head  small  task  force  project 
fimded  largely  by  the  Ford  Foundation  to 
analyze  existing  state  environmental  Insti- 
tutions, with  special  emphasis  on  New  York 
and  ^JPashlngton  state  agencies,  and  to  for- 
mulate general  guidelines  based  on  legal  and 
public  administration  research,  to  assist  stat« 
legislatures  In  developing  comprehensive,  en- 
vironmental institutional  arrangements.  Cur- 
rently co-authonng  tiook  on  themial  poUu- 
tlbn.  she  has  in  past  year  g^mplled  two- 
volume  compendium  and  evaluation  of  fed- 
eral programs  Involved  in  urban  waste  man- 
agement and  regulation  of  quality  of  urban 
environment. 

Paul  G.  Runtz.  S5.  Professor  of  Pblloeopby, 
Emory  University,  Atlahta.  A  Ph.  D.  from 
Harvard,  Kuntz  has  achieved  a  large  ntimber 
at  academic  honors  and  taught  philosophy 
>.t  Harvard,  Smith  and  Oriiinell  before  going 
to  Emory  in  1986.  He  Is  the  author  of  several 
Ijooks  on  phlloaopby  and  numerous  articles 
covering  a  wide  range  of  humanist  concerns. 
He  plans  to  work  at  the  Center  on  a  book  on 
a  three-port  concept  of  order  in  a  deteriorat- 
ing environment — the  order  of  the  person, 
the  order  of  society  and  the  order  of  nattire. 
At'ieLUan  Spilhaus.  S9.  meteorologist, 
-oceanogr?.pher,  environmentalist:  president, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science  1970-71.  Self-employed  as  writer 
and  consultant  in  Florida  during  the  last 
year.  Spilhaus  has  been  president  of  the 
Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia  1907-68- 
dean  of  the  Institute  of  Technology  at  the 
Unlversliy  of  Minnesota  1949-88;  and  has 
held  a  succession  of  teaching,  consulting  and 
board  positions  In  the  Belds  of  meteorology, 
oceanography  and  other  natural  sciences 
Hf-J?"  '""'  Pi^ldentlal  appointments- 
UNESCO.  Seattle  World's  Pair  and  National 
Science  Board — under  Presidents  Elsenhower 
Kennedy  and  Johnson.  His  eitensive  writings 
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have  concentrated  recently  on  environmental 
Issues,  particularly  new  town  issues. 

ieober*  S.  Stein,  31.  attorney  for  U5.  Sec- 
tion of  International  Joint  Commission  (D  S 
&  Canada)  and  Attorney  Advisor,  Legal  Ad- 
visor's  Office,  Department  of  State:  previously 
attorney.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  American  Law  Institute;  honor 
graduate,  Brandels  University  and  Columbia 
Law  School.  Has  well-developod  study  pro- 
posal for  "organizing  transnatlooally  for  en- 
vironmental control". 


12)  Ocean  studies 
R.  P.  Anand.  37,  Professor  and  Head  of 
Department  of  International  Law.  Indian 
School  of  International  Studies,  author  of 
several  booki  ai;d  numerous  articles  on  Inter- 
national courts,  arbitration  and  conflict 
settlement.  Wants  to  writ*  book  on  legal 
control  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  Boor. 

Edward  Duncan  Brown,  38,  senior  lecturer 
in  International  Law  at  Umversity  College 
London;  master  of  law  with  distinction  Uni- 
versity College;  Ph.  D.  thesis  on  institutional 
models  for  a  legal  regime  of  ocean  space  due 
for  submission  July.  1970;  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  articles  and  papers  on  ocean  Issues 
particularly  deep  sea  mineral  resources,  legal' 
regimes  and  pollution  problems.  He  plans 
to  undertake  a  comparative  study  In  depth  ot 
liilarnatlonal  models  for  a  legal  regime  for 
deep  ocean  space. 

Lucius  C.  Ca/liscn,  34,  Assistant  Professor 
of  International  Law.  Graduate  Institute  of 
International  Studies  at  Geneva,  and  lecturer 
In  law  at  University  of  Geneva.  Holds  law 
degrees  (Licence  en  Droit  and  Docteur  in 
Droit)  from  the  University  of  Geneva  and 
a  Master  of  Arts  Degree  from  Columbia  Um- 
versity. Be  has  published  International  law 
articles  In  English.  French  and  German  Jour- 
nals. Cafllsch  wants  to  undertake  research  on 
legal  questions  rolaung  to  the  pollution  of 
the  high  seas.  Including  the  transport  of  oil 
luid  maritime  accidents. 

Moritaka  Hayaaht,  32,  member  of  study 
group  of  ocean  exploitation  law  at  Japanese 
Institution  of  International  Business  Law  in 
Tokyo;  Lecturer  at  Hosel  University  in  Tokyo- 
previous  assignments  with  leglalatlve  refer- 
ence bureau  of  the  Japanese  Diet.  Has  law 
degrees  from  both  Waaeda  University  in 
Tokyo  and  Tulane  University  In  New  Orleans, 
0 'd  has  done  advanced  graduate  study  work 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Author  of 
several  articles  and  a  book  on  various  aspects 
of  the  law  of  the  sea.  particularly  on  con- 
tinental shelf  problems.  He  would  like  to  do 
systematic  research  on  Soviet  attitudes  to- 
vrard  ocean  space,  deep  seabed  and  ocean 
floor  problems,  and  the  prospects  for  inter- 
ratlonal  cooperation  with  the  West  In  this 
area,  (Coming  March,  1071). 

E.  W.  Seahrook  Hull,  47,  marine  affairs 
publicist.  President  and  founder.  Nautilus 
Press,  and  editor.  Ocean  Science  News  and 
World  Ecology  2000:  prevloasly  editor, 
Underseaa  Technology:  editor  with  McGraw- 
Hill,  Whaley-Eaton  Service;  author  of  books 
and  articles  on  oceans;  Master  of  Marine  AI- 
talrs.  University  of  Rhode  Island.  Wants  to 
work  on  model  international  regime  for  pre- 
vention, control  and  clean-up  of  ocean  pol- 
lution. 

flodiinir  tbler,  58.  Dean  of  Faculty  of  Law 
University  of  Zagreb,  Yugoslavia  Author  or 
a  number  of  publications  on  International 
ocean  law  and  foremost  Yugoslav  scholar  in 
field.  Wants  to  explore  new  ways  to  extend 
lntern,itlona]  agreement  to  cover  uses  of 
the  seabed  and  the  political  and  economic 
dynamics  of  ddng  so. 

Gerard  J.  Mangorie,  53.  Professor  of  Po- 
litical Science,  Temple  University;  previ- 
ously principal  deputy.  Maxwell  School, 
Syracuse;  early  Interest  in  and  writings  about 
development  of  International  law  of  oceans; 
considerable  administrative  experience.  (He 
also  serves  as  Executive  Director  of  the  Pres- 
ident's Oommlssian  lor  the  Observance  of  the 
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25th  Anniversary  of  the  umted  Nauonsi 
Mangone  has  made  a  long-term  oommitmant 
to  the  Center  as  senior  fellow  and  coordi 
nator  of  ocean  studies. 

P.  S.  Rao,  27.  a  graduate  of  Andhra  um- 
versity, Waltalr,  India.  Rao  baa  Just  receivM 
his  doctorate  In  international  law  at  Yale  foJ 
an  excellent  theats  on  "Legal  Regulation  of 
the  Exploitation  of  the  Deep  Seabed "  He 
wants  to  undertake  research  on  the  inter 
national  Issues  Involved  in  offshore  natural 
resources  exploltauon  and  world  nubile 
order.  puuiic 

George  E.  Reedy,  Jr..  63,  writer;  prevlouslv 
press  secretary  to  President  Johnson  196^ 
60;  special  assistant  to  the  Vic*  Presldait 
1981^;  sjaff  dlr«tor.  senate  ^^ 
Policy  Committee,  1956-60;  member  3 
(Stratton)  commission  on  Marine  Science 
Engineering  and  Resources  (1967-69)  Based 
on  his  experience  on  the  Stratton  Com- 
mission  and  extensive  subsequent  reseorch 
Reedy  now  plans  a  book  on  marine  policV 
problems  for  which  he  has  received  an  ad. 
vonce  from  his  publisher. 

Hideo  Takabayashi,  42,  Professor  of  Inter, 
national  Law.  Byukoku  University,  Kvoto 
Japan;  author  of  numerous  articles  and  book 
on  inarltlme  and  ocean  law  problems,  partlc 
Ularly  flsheries  questions.  Wants  to  Under- 
take  study  of  future  regime  of  the  use  and 
exploltauon  of  the  seabed  and  ocean  aoo° 
With  special  emphasis  on  the  needs  of  de.^ 
veloplng  countries.  ' 

(3)  Oenerat  studies 

R-    C.    Anderson,    51.    Associate    Director 

Brookhaven  National  Laboratory;   spe^Sw 

wishes  to  study  role  of  science  in  moderii 
soc  ety   by  an  interview   process   with  on- 

B^Lh         '■^.J"^"^"'     ""■     Leglslatlv. 
Branches.  (October-November.  1970  1 

Shlomo  Avinert,  87,  poUtlcal  scientist  and 
historian;  chairman  ot  the  Political  Sdeno. 
Depanment  of  Hebrew  University  In  Jerusa- 
/^SL.  ?  'i°°^  London  School  of  Econotmcs 
(1994).  Author  Of  recent  works  on  Marx  and 
,  !!!;  *'"'="  *»■*=•  to  pursue  his  studies 
of  possible  opuons  for  the  resolution  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  conflict,  with  speda!  attention 
to  the  role  of  the  Palestinians  on  whom  he 
ta  M  acknowledged  enpert.    (Coming  Sept. 

C.  Alton  Frye.  33.  Administrative  Assistant 
to  Senator  Edward  W.  Brooke;  pollUcal  sci- 
entist, writer;  PhD  from  Yale  Plans  to  write 
book  on  "A  Responsible  Congress:  The  Legis- 
lative Oonteit  of  American  Foreign  Policy" 
for  which  he  received  a  grant  from  the  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Relauons. 

Rajeshtcar  Dayal,  81 ,  presently  senior  fel- 
low at  Woodrow  Wilson  School,  Princeton' 
previously  Foreign  Secreury  and  Head  of 
Indian  Foreign  Service;  Special  Represenu- 
tive  of  UJ«.  Secretary  General  in  Congo  and 
head  of  U.N.  Mloslon;  Indian  Permanent  Ben 
resentatlve  to  UJJ.;  High  Commissioner  to 
Pakistan:  Ambassador  to  Prance  Tug'vslavia, 
Bulgaria.  Romama  and  Greece;  Minister  in 
Moscow.  Wanu  to  write  book  on  interna- 
tional peacekeeping,  concUlatlon  ond  medi- 
ation, drawing  parUcularly  on  UJ».  Congo 
experience.  " 

Jackson  Olddcns,  34.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science  at  MIT;  PhD  from  Fletcher 
school  of  Law  and  Diplomacy.  After  five 
years  of  related  studies,  he  wants  to  study 
In  depth  the  origins  and  effects  of  Wilson's 
approach  to  communications  with  other  na. 
lions,  and  use  of  propaganda.  (Coming  Jan- 
uary, 1971.)  ' 

Jules  Gueron,  62,  Master  of  (^inferences. 
Science  Faculty.  Sorbonne;  specialist  in  phys- 
ical chemistrr;  former  Director.  French 
Atomic  Energy  Oommiasion;  former  Direc- 
tor General,  European  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
munity. Wants  to  study  (1)  process  by  which 
US.  Oovermnent  science  policy  Is  developed; 
and  (2)  relevance  of  US.  interstate  regulat- 
ing system  for  Buiope&n   Community,  An 
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lnt«matloiuUly  known  physical  cbemlst  and 
BcLence  administrator  as  veil  as  a  pbUoso- 
pher  and  student  of  comparative  political 
developments.  (Coming  June,  1071.) 

Robert  E.  Lane.  53,  Chairman  of  Political 
Science  Depiriment.  Yale  University;  Presi- 
dent 1970-71  of  American  PoUtlcal  Science 
Afsoclation:  author  of  several  books  and  nu- 
merous articles  on  American  government  and 
political  life:  wants  to  study  how  political 
science  research  can  become  more  useful  and 
better  known  to  top  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Branch  officials. 

Tvcs-Henri  Nouaitfiat,  35,  French  his- 
torian, writer;  wishes  to  study  relations  be- 
tween Prance  and  U.S.  between  1914  and  1917. 
He  has  received  a  full  grant  from  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Learned  SocleUes  for  the 
coming  year. 

H.  J.  Roaenhaum.  36.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Political  Science,  Wellesley  College,  and 
Latin  American  expert.  Desires  to  study  U.S. 
Military  Assistance  Program  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  the  political  process  and  in- 
digenous arms  manufocture  in  Latin 
America. 

H.  t.  Sharlin,  44.  Professor  of  History  (of 
science),  Iowa  State  University.  Desires  to 
work  on  the  role  of  19tb  century  science  and 
technology  in  the  formation  of  American 
attitudes. 

Kurt  Spillman.  32,  Swiss  historian  at  Uni- 
versity of  Zurich,  now  on  research  fellowship 
St  Tale  University:  author  of  several  publi- 
cations. Including  article  on  Wilson.  Wants 
to  study  "motives  and  goals  of  the  peace 
concepts  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt:  a  case  study  of  the  gap  between 
long-range  objectives  on  foreign  policy  and 
the  realities  of  making  peace." 

David  Wtse.  40,  seir-employed  Journalist 
and  writer,  Washington.  DC;  formerly 
Washington  Bureau  Chief,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  co-author  of  U-a  Affair  (1862).  The 
Invisible  Government  (1964).  The  Espionage. 
Establishment  (1967),  numerous  articles  In 
lesding  newspapers  and  magazines;  currently 
co-authonng  college  textbook  on  American 
political  system.  Wanu  to  study  processes 
through  which  government  decision -making 
and  action,  especially  in  field  of  foreign 
policy  are — or  are  not— translated  Into  pub- 
lic Information  and  public  support. 

S.   OUXST   SCHOL&KS 

Lynton  K.  Caldwell,  S7.  poUtlcal  scientist; 
professor  of  government  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity: author  of  a  number  of  books  and  pub- 
lications on  blopoUtics.  science,  ethics  and 
public  poUcy  and  articles  over  several  years 
on  environmental  questions.  Now  working 
on  book  on  "Protecting  the  Biosphere:  In- 
ternatlonal  Organisation  for  Environmental 
Control"  for  publication  In  1972  prior  to 
U.N.  Environmental  Conference.  Based  on 
considerable  travels  books  wUl  concentrate 
on  international  understanding,  cooperatlDn 
and  arrangements  necessary  for  combatting 
environmental  problems  on  international 
scale.  Influence  of  international  business, 
science  and  technology  and  limitations  of 
present  International  structure.  Will  conduct 
and  participate  in  planned  series  of  seml- 
naxs  at  Center  in  1971  on  international  en- 
vlronmentAl  Issues. 

Aaron  L.  Danzig,  57,  attorney,  senior  part- 
ner In  taw  offices  of  Nemeroff.  Jelllne.  Dan- 
aig.  Paley  and  Kaufman,  New  York  City; 
A^.  and  LLB  Columbia;  LLM  New  York  Uni- 
versity; President.  U.S.  Financial  Co.,  Inc.. 
New  York  City;  charter  member  World  Peace 
through  Law  Center;  chairman  of  U.N.  Char- 
ter Commission;  member  Commission  to 
Study  Organization  of  Peace.  Author  of 
books  and  articles,  Including  draft  legal 
regimes  on  seabeds.  U.N..  etc.  Plana  to  spend 
3  weeks  at  Center  developing  treaty  proposal 
on  ocean  pollution  matters. 

Wilton  Dillon.  47,  anthropologist.  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  1969  to  date;  currently 
working  on  AID  project   to  initiate  ecolo- 
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gical  Studies  in  Ghana.  Korea.  Brazil  and 
Kenya.  With  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(1963-69)  as  Head.  African  Affairs  Section; 
Staff  Director,  6clei.ce  Organization  Devel- 
opment; and  Director  of  Studies.  Office  of 
^3reign  Secretary.  Author  of  books  and  ar- 
ticles on  development,  socl&l  behavior. 
Science  and  African  themes.  WUl  spend  part 
time  at  Center  as  guest  scholar  working  on 
essay  on  management  of  science  diplomacy. 

Rene  Jules  Duboa.  69.  micro-blologist  and 
leading  environmentalist:  professor  at  Rock- 
efeUer  University  in  New  York  CKy;  first  to 
demonstrate  feasibility  of  obtaining  germ- 
ffghtlng  drugs  from  microbes  more  than  30 
years  ago.  Noted  author  of  fourteen  books, 
including  Pulitzer  Prize  m  1969  for  "So  Hu- 
man an  Animal."  Duboe  has  been  concerned 
with  the  effects  and  environmental  forces — 
physlcochemlcal,  biological  and  social — ex- 
erted on  human  life.  His  interest  in  the  bio- 
logical and  mental  effects  of  the  total  envi- 
ronment has  Involved  him  In  the  soclomedl- 
cal  problems  of  the  underprivileged  commu- 
nities OS  well  as  the  developed  areas  of  the 
world.  Dubos  has  indicated  he  will  devote 
"ample  time  to  participate  In  the  activities 
of  the  Woodrow  WUson  International  Cen- 
ter" in  defining  environmental  study  objec- 
tives and  In  helping  to  find  and  select  the 
scholars  who  would  Uke  to  work  on  these 
problems  at  the  Center  In  lu  opening  year. 

Edward  Wenk,  Jr..  50.  professor  of  engi- 
neering and  public  affairs.  University  of 
Washington;  Chairman.  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Engineering  Policy.  National  Academy  of 
Engineering;  formerly  executive  secretary 
(1966-70).  National  Council  on  Marine  Re- 
sources and  Engineering  Development;  lead- 
ing authority  on  multiple  policy  aspects  of 
ocean  uses;  first  advisor  on  science  and  tech- 
nology, Legislative  Reference  Service,  Library 
of  Congress;  Executive  Secretary  of  Federal 
Couj^cll  for  Science  and  Technology;  Direc- 
tor of  Engineering  In  civU  engineering.  Johns 
Hopkins.  Dr.  Wenk  will  spend  reguJarly  two 
days  a  month  on  ocean  studies  at  Center. 
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MOVIE  INDUSTRY  UNEMPLOYMENT 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

or  cAL.rroBNXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of 
the  serious  unemployment  sltufitlon  In 
the  motion  picture  industry,  I  include  In 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Peckham,  business  repre- 
sentative of  the  Motion  Picture  Set 
Painters,  Local  729,  of  the  International 
Alliance  of  Theatrical  Stage  Employees, 
and  secretary  of  the  motion  picture 
health  and  welfare  plan,  which  he  pre- 
sented before  the  U.S.  Tariff  CtHnmisslon 
dealing  with  this  important  subject. 

The  statement  follows: 
'   Movie  Ixdustrt  Unemployment 
^y  Ralph  Peckham) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  honorable  members  of 
the  Commission,  my  name  Is  Ralph  Peck- 
ham. 

I  am  business  representative  of  the  Motion 
Picture  Set  Painters.  Local  739  of  the  Inter- 
national Alliance  of  Tbe&tnoal  Stage  Em- 
ployees. 

I  am  also  secretary  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Health  and  Welfare  Plan  and  have  been  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trtistees  of  that  fund 
for  the  past  fifteen  years. 

In  addition,  I  am  cochalrman  of  the  bene- 
fits committee  and  secretary  of  the  finance 
committee  of  the  fund. 


In  this  capacity,  I  am  presenting  this  brief 
to  show  the  serious  economic  efleci  unem- 
ployment, caused  mainly  by  foreign  pro- 
duced motion  pictures  and  T.V.  series,  has 
on  the  employees  of  the  American  motion 
picture  Industry. 

The  Motion  Picture  Health  &  Welfare  Fund 
Is  experiencing  serious  economic  problems 
due  to  the  lack  of  employment  in  the  motion 
picture  industry.  These  problems  are  in  re- 
lationship to  the  loss  of  employment  oppor- 
tunitSes  and  the  direct  losfi  of  contributions 
which  support  the  motion  picture  health  A 
welfare  fund. 

The  fund  receives  23.5&rc  per  hour  for  all 
hours  worked  in  the  motion  picture  Indus- 
try and  all  of  the  benefits  provided  for  the 
members  of  this  fund  are  purchased  from 
these  contributions.  The  administrator  of 
the  motion  picture  health  ic  welfare  fund  re- 
ported at  tbe  lost  meeting  of  the  board : 

"During  tbe  Last  six-month  period,  tbe 
fund  paid  out  more  in  clalnu  than  it  re- 
ceived In  contributions." 

Sp€cificallp:  The  Insurance  Carrier  Union 
Labor  Life,  has  notified  the  fund  that  the 
deficit  for  the  past  year  has  been  •2.699.650. 
This  Is  broken  down  into  two  separate  funds, 
i.e..  ■ 

Acttoe  Emploi/ees  Fund — At  a  total  deficit. 
over  the  past  year,  of  tl.907,eS8. 

Retirees  Fund — At  a  total  deficit,  over  the 
post  year,  of  •791,992. 

(For  further  details,  see  attached  report.) 

The  greatest  concern  to  the  union  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Motion  Picture  Industry  is 
the  deprivation  and  human  auffertng. 

3,024  previously  eligible  employees  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Industry,  and  their  families. 
are  no  longer  eligible  to  receive  hospital  and 
medical  benefits  from  the  fund,  for  the 
present  period  (July  1,  1970  to  December  31, 
197I».  They  were  unable  to  work  the  mini- 
mum requirement  of  300  hours  In  the  pre- 
vious six-month  qualifying  period.  These 
employees  and  their  faniiUes  have  no  medi- 
cal and  hospital  coverage  and  can  receive  no 
assistance  from  the  Motion  Picture  Health 
Jk  Welfare  Fund.  If  they  should  suffer  in- 
Jury  or  become  ill,  they  must  resort  to  pub- 
lic welfare  for  assistance. 

In  addition  to  the  problem  of  reduced  con- 
tributions to  tbe  fund,  due  to  the  loss  of 
employment,  the  difficult  situation  has  been 
compounded  by  the  splrallng  cost  of  hos- 
pital and  medical  charges.  Tbe  Insurance 
carrier  has  notified  the  fund  that,  effec- 
tive July  1,  I97I  the  Insurance  premliun  will 
be  Increased  B7.&0  per  member,  per  month, 
for  the  active  employees  (a  total  of  $508.08 
per  year).  In  addition,  the  retiree  fund  has 
Incurred  a  bO'^r  rise  in  premium,  resulting  in 
tbe  retirees*  loss  ratio  of  9.10%,  requiring  an 
increase  of  »7.06  per  member  per  month, 
for  the  retirees'  coverage.  New  total  pay- 
ment will  be  937.07  per  retired  member,  per 
month   (•444.85  per  year). 

After  careful  consideration  of  tbe  econom- 
ics involved,  tbe  trustees  are  reluctantly 
Initiating  tbe  following  curtailments: 

1.  Amend  the  insurance  policy  to  limit 
future  psychiatric  care  in  a  general  hospital 
to  a  maximum  of  14  days. 

2.  Eliminate  the  present  pharmaceutical 
provisions  and  to  Inlllate  an  in-house  phar- 
maceutical facility  for  participants  in  the 
health  and  welfare  fund. 

3.  Eliminate  all  abuses. 

4.  Establish  stronger  collective  procedures 
in  order  to  guarantee  employers'  pa>-ments 
to  the  fund. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  board  of 
trustees  voted  on  November  11.  1970.  to  sell 
common  stock  in  the  amount  of  •1,671,500. 
To  provide  liquidity  In  meeting  the  hospital 
and  medical  charges. 

The  motion  picture  health  and  welfare 
fund  is  not  an  elaborate  fund,  as  It  only 
provides  for  basic  coverage.  It  does  not  pro- 
vide dental  care  and  practically  no  psychi- 
atric coverage. 
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The  facta  presented  dratnactcally  demon- 
scrste  the  serious  condition  of  the  employees 
In  the  motion  picture  industry.  There  is  no 
relief  In  sight.  As  stated  by  the  trustees  rep- 
resenting the  motion  picture  studios  at  the 
health  and  welfare  fund  meeting  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  1970,  the  conditions  in  the  motion 
picture  Industry,  as  far  as  unemployment  is 
concerned,  are  the  worst  In  the  history  of 
the  Industry  and  will  continue  to  get  worse, 
-as  there  haa  been  a  serious  cutback  in 
television  production  and  we  have  loat  the 
greatest  advertising  customer,  the  cigarette 
Industry,  effective  January  l.  1971.  to  the 
media.  There  is  a  very  limited  number  of 
feature  motion  pictures  being  scheduled  for 
production  In  this  country  in  the  next  six 
months. 

We  need  your  help  and  assistance  in  pro* 
tectlng  the  employees  of  the  motion  picture 
industry  and  saving  this  vital  American  mo- 
tion picture  and  television  communications 
media  for  the  United  States. 


SCHUTZ  HIRES  NOTED  SCIENTIST 
AS  ADVISER  IN  POLLUTION  FIGHT 


HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  9. 1970 
Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joseph 
Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  of  Milwaukee  has 
engaged  Dr.  Rene  Jules  Dubos.  world- 
famed  microbiologist  and  environmen- 
talist,   as    an    ecological    consultant.    I 
insert,  at  this  time,  an  article  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  December  6.  1970. 
on  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Dubos: 
ScHLrrs  Bbews  Remedocs 
(By  Harry  S.  Pease) 
The  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co.  stepped  into 
the  flght  for  the  environment  Saturday  by 
engaging  Rene  Dubos.  world  famous  bacteri- 
ologist and  Pulttaer  Prize  author,  as  an  eco- 
logical consultant. 

Dubos.  69.  is  n  professor  at  Rockefeller 
University  In  New  York  CUy.  His  research  led 
to  the  development  of  ontlblotlcs,  to  studies 
of  the  organism  that  causes  tuberculosis  and 
to  demonstration  that  adverse  condltlona  In 
early  life  have  long  term  effecta  on  anlm&I 
and  human  development. 

"So  Hiuian  an  Animal."  one  of  the  13 
books  he  has  written,  won  him  a  Pultteer 
Prize  In  1969.  It  reflects  hla  Interest  in 
ecology. 

The  Schlitz  appointment  was  announced 
by  Robert  A.  Ulhleln  Jr..  the  brewing  firm's 
president  and  board  chalrman. 

"We  are  honored  that  Dr.  Dubos,  one  of 
the  world's  leading  sclentisu.  will  jom  the 
people  of  Schlitz  to  seek  meaningful  answers 
to  the  envlrotmiental  dilemmas  that  face  our 
society,"  he  said, 

"Dr.  Dubos  gained  fame  by  finding  an- 
swers to  some  of  man's  moet  pressing  nrob- 
lema.  We  at  Schlitz  realize  that  he  might 
very  well  come  up  with  recommendations  not 
always  easy  for  us  to  Implement. 

"Well,  that's  why  we  asked  him  to  help  ua. 
He  win  be  a  consultant  to  whom  we  will 
listen." 

The  part  time  post  is  the  first  industrial 
afflUatlon  Dubos  has  agreed  to  in  his  long 
career. 

The  scientist  will  advise  on  environmental 
problems  arising  directly  from  the  brewing 
Industry.  He  also  will  consider  ways  In  which 
the  resources  of  money,  technology  and  mon- 
a^en^ent  skill  In  big  business  can  best  be 
used  to  safeguard  and  Improve  the  natural 
heritage. 

"Schlitz,  like  many  other  American  firms, 
la  worried  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  busl- 
■  Dubos  explained  In  an  Interview.  "In 


nesa.' 
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part  It  was  worried  about  hostlUty  toward 
business,  because  business  was  being  blamed 
for  spoiling  the  environment." 

He  said  he  would  think  about  three  spe- 
cific brewery  problems  at  first — avoidance  of 
pollution  In  waste  water  from  the  brewing 
process,  what  to  do  about  Utter  of  bottles 
and  cans  now  In  use,  and  means  by  which 
containers  could  be  made  so  they  would  de- 
compose after  use. 

Of  his  wider  ecological  tasks  he  saldr 

"I  believe  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  Indus- 
try to  support.  In  some  way.  research  In  these 
problems  .  .  .  perhaps  to  support  students  In 
research  .  .  .  perhaps  to  encourage  the  mass 
media  to  advocate  Improvement.  .  , 

"It  would  go  all  the  way,  beginning  from 
some  social  awareness  that  I  have.  I  would  be 
a  technical  adviser  and  an  acting  public 
conscience.  .  .  . 

"How  I  shall  do  It  I  have  no  notion." 

He  continued  to  muse: 

"You  cannot  work  a  solution  only  from 
technology.  You  must  make  it  socially  ac- 
ceptable to  the  American  people.  I  can  bring 
in  a  kind  of  confidence  that  it  can  be  done. 

"At  the  present  time  I've  been  making  a 
Idnd  of  name  for  myself  by  being  an  opti- 
mist.'* 

POINTS    TO    CtraOPE 

Dubos  Is  fond  of  pointing  out  that  Europe, 
which  has  been  under  Intensive  btmian  use 
for  4,000  years  or  more,  remains  habitable 
and  pleasant.  He  recalls  examples  of  oreas 
that  deteriorated  and  have  been  restored.  He 
points  to  terrible  turn-of-the-century  con- 
ditions that  have  been  Improved. 

"I'm  convinced  that  It  Is  the  responsibility 
of  those  who  can  afford  It  to  shout  over  the 
rooftops,  'Yes.  we  have  problems,  but  we  have 
the  financial  and  Intellectual  resources  to 
pull  ourselves  out  of  it,"'  he  said. 

Dubos  has  little  patience  with  prophets 
of  doom  or  the  problem  solutions  they  pro- 
poee. 

"In  all  the  studies  that  are  currently  being 
conducted  on  the  condition  of  the  environ- 
ment, I  always  have  the  feeling  that  many 
of  the  people  active  in  the  environmental 
movement  are  creating  a  world  where  thne 
would  t>e  no  people,"  he  said. 

"I  think  what  motivates  many  of  my 
coUeagues  who  say  man  Is  on  the  threshold 
of  extinction  is  that  it's  a  very  easy  way  to 
achieve  notoriety,  which  is  a  kind  of  fame." 

CHANCE    IS    CONSTANT 

Man  always  has  and  always  will  change 
hla  environment.  Dubos  declared. 

"I'm  almost  intoxicated  with  the  expres- 
flon.  -creative  stewardship  of  the  earth.' " 
he  said.  "Let's  try  to  make  something  out 
of  It.  something  that  meets  human  needs 
and  aspirations. 

"I  think  we  always  manage  the  environ- 
ment, to  such  an  extent  that  I  don't  like 
the  word  conservation.'  It  means  keeping 
things  unchanged. 

"The  problem  Is  not  whether  you  manage 
or  do  not  manage,  but  whether  you  develop 
the  knowledge  and  common  sense  to  leave 
the  environment  In  good  condition  for  fol- 
lowing generations.  .  .  .'• 

A  rarity  among  environmentalists  In  Du- 
bos' seeing  some  good  in  the  suburbs.  By 
landscaping  their  lots.  New  York  suburban- 
ites have  re-created  a  forest  that  was  lost 
he  said. 

"There  are  many  more  trees  in  the  im- 
mediate neighborhood  of  New  York  thon 
there  were  75  years  ago."  he  said- 

The  physical  environment  Isn't  the  prob- 
lem, he  said.  The  suburbs  Include  people  so 
much  alike  that  children  in  them  grow  up 
with  almost  as  narrow  an  experience  as  chil- 
dren In  the  city  slums. 

He  does  not  oppose  science  and  technology: 
he  only  wants  to  expand  their  world  view. 
And.  although  much  of  the  agitation  comes 
from  university  campuses,  he  doubts  that 
many  solutions  wiU  originate  there. 
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"Where  the  sclentiste  have  t>een  at  fault 
la  in  not  being  wiUing  to  direct  their  studl« 
to  the  consequences  of  their  actions,  even 
after  they  have  been  warned,"  he  said.  He 
said  the  academic  pattern  did  not  reward 
that  kind  of  effort  with  promotions,  honors 
or  administrative  posts. 

"At  the  end  of  the  last  century  everybody 
knew  that  much  of  disease  came  from  mal- 
nutrition, came  from  dirt  In  the  streets,  came 
from  awful  working  conditions,  came  from 
the  whole  messlnesi  of  the  total  urban  en- 
vironment," he  said. 

"Yet  nobody  in  science  considered  that  a 
respectable  problem.  It  was  citizens  In  the 
general  public  who  forced  a  study  of  this 
problem." 

Evej  then,  he  said,  the  study  was  not 
made  in  universities.  It  was  private  agen-. 
cles  like  the  Rockefeller  Institute  In  New 
York,  the  Pasteur  Institute  in  France,  the 
Lister  Institute  in  England  and  the  koch 
and  Erllch  Institutes  In  Germany  that  came 
to  grips  with  the  need,  he  said. 

Duboe  has  lived  in  the  New  York  area  since 
conUng  to  the  United  States  from  his  m. 
tlve  Prance  in  1924,  but  he  boa  one  tenuont 
link  with  Wisconsin. 

DKCIDES    TO    MOVE 

He  was  considering  emigrating  when  he 
fell  Into  chance  conversation  with  Acber 
Hobson.  a  University  of  Wisconsin  profes- 
sor of  agricultural  economics,  at  a  scientific 
meeting  in  Rome.  Duboe  was  worried  be- 
cause he  had  little  money,  knew  nobody  In 
America  well  and  did  not  even  speak  Eng- 
lish. " 

Hobson  encouraged  him  to  try  it.  adding 
that  he  could  manage  a  loan  If  Duboe  got 
Into  financial  trouble.  "I  know  how  to  pick 
a  winner."  Hobson  said.  ^ 

Dubos  took  the  step  and  went  on  to  enor- 
mous professional  success.  He  never  met  the 
UW   professor  again. 

Duboe  became  an  American  citizen  m  1938, 

He  will  retire  soon  from  Rockefeller  Uni- 
versity to  take  over  his  appointment  as 
director  of  environmental  studies  at  the 
new  State  University  of  New  York  in  Pur- 
chase, NY. 


NATIONAL    URBAN    GROWTH    POL- 
ICY FOR  COUNTRY 


HON.  John  d.  dingell 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22,  1970 
Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 3.  1970.  the  House  approved  H.R. 
19436.  the  proposed  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970.  The  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  provide  for  the 
establislunent  of  a  national  urban 
growth  pollc.v,  to  encourage  and  support 
the  proper  growth  and  development  of 
our  States,  metropolitan  areas,  cities, 
counties,  and  towns  with  emphasis  upon 
new  community <and  inner-city  develop- 
ment. This  bill  represents  the  Congress 
response  in  aiding  this  country  to 
achieve  the  housing  goals  of  providing  2< 
million  units  of  housing  over  the  next  10 
years. 

During  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  my  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Gasry  Brown  of  the  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan,  of- 
fered a  substitute  housing  bill  which  was 
rejected.  One  section  of  Congressman 
Brown's  bill,  which  he  withdrew  from 
consideration,  would  have  amended  the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of 
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1935  to  permit  the  acquisition  by  a  regis- 
tered utility  holding  company  of  securi- 
ties of  a  subsidiary  company  engaged  In 
the  business  of  providing  housing  for 
persons  of  low  or  moderate  income  un- 
der programs  authorized  by  the  National 
Housing  Act  or  any  supplementary  legis- 
lation, or  any  company  organized  to  par- 
ticipate in  housing  programs  under  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1968.  Because  of  the  interest  in  tills  leg- 
islative proposal  and  even  though  It  was 
withdrawn  from  consideration,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  state  my 
reasons  for  opposing  the  measure. 

The  PubUc  Utility  Holding  Company 
Act  of  193S  was  passed  as  a  result  of  a 
101  volume  utility  industry  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. The  study  was  so  exhaustive  that  is 
has  been  described  as  "the  most  thor- 
oughgoing investigation  of  an  American 
industry  that  has  ever  appeared."  The 
evils  uncovered  in  the  study  and  referred 
to  in  the  act  itself  included  inflationary 
writeups  on  the  books  of  operating  com- 
panies, which  were  found  to  complicate 
the  regulation  of  rates:  acquisitions  of 
properties  at  grossly  inflated  prices :  pre- 
occupation of  management  with  finan- 
cial maneuvering  rather  than  efficient 
production  and  distribution  of  gas  and 
electricity  in  the  meeting  of  local  needs; 
and  concentration  of  economic  power  tob 
large  for  local  regulation  and  presenting 
dangers  of  monopolistic  control. 

In  the  act  Itself,  It  is  declared  that  the 
national  public  Interest,  the  interest  of 
lnvestx)rs  in  the  securities  of  holding 
companies  and  their  subsidiary  compa- 
nies and  aOUiates,  and  the  Interest  of 
consumers  of  electric  energy  and  natural 
and  manufactured  gas,  are  or  may  be 
adversely  aflected  when  subsidiary  pub- 
lic-utility companies  are  subjected  to  ex- 
cessive charges  for  services,  construction 
work,  equipment,  and  materials,  or  enter 
Into  transactions  in  which  evils  result 
from  an  absence  of  arm's-length  bar- 
gaining or  from  restraint  of  free  and  in- 
dependent competition.  This  danger  of 
restraint  of  trade  and  independent  com- 
petition is  the  basis  for  my  opposition  to 
an  amendment  allowing  public  utility 
firms  to  enter  into  the  construction  in- 
dustry for  the  purpose  of  building  low- 
and  moderate-income  houses. 

Concentration  is  particularly  trouble- 
some In  the  energy  Industry.  A  number 
of  committees  of  the  Congress.  Presiden- 
tial task  forces  and  Federal  executive 
agencies  are  all  engaged  in  studies  di- 
rected at  fashioning  an  appropriate  pol- 
icy to  cope  with  our  rather  dramatic 
triTnsitlon  from  an  energy  surplus  to  an 
enersTN-  deflcit  society.  Furtlier,  all  avail- 
able data  show  staggering  increases  in 
common  ownership  of  competing  energy 
forms. 

Hearings  held  by  a  House  small  busi- 
ness subcommittee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, into  promotional  practices  by  pub- 
lic utilities  clearly  show  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  allowing  utility  comoanies  to 
enter  into  contracts  for  or  the  actusd 
construction  of  residential  property, 
wh»ther  it  be  low-  or  moderate-income 
cr  houses  in  higher  brackets.  By  allowing 
an  electric  or  gas  utility  ccmpany  to  con- 
struct and  sell  housing,  competing  energy 
fuels  are  almost  automatically  excluded 
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from  competition.  The  subcommittee 
hearings  clearlj-  showed  that  utility  com- 
panies spend  millions  cf  dollars  a  year  In 
cash  payments  to  builders  or  developers, 
the  sale  of  equipment  at  below-cost 
prices,  free  installation,  and  covenants 
on  land  requiring  the  use  of  only  one  type 
of  fuel  in  the  erection  of  any  structures. 

Since  the  hearing,  a  number  of  cor- 
rective actions  have  been  taken  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  Individual  States  and 
the  National  As.sociation  of  Regulatory 
Utility  Commissions,  Since  it  would  be 
clearly  counter  productive  within  the 
context  of  those  hearings  to  allow  utili- 
ties to  build  markets  for  themselves  from 
which  competing  energy  forms  might  be 
excluded,  I  believe  this  would  be  a  mat- 
ter worthy  of  the  fullest  consideration 
before  final  judgments  are  made. 

The  need  for  and  necessity  of  low-  and 
moderate-income  housing  is  of  prime 
concern  to  me,  and  my  voting  record 
clearly  shows  my  past  and  continuing 
support  for  legislation  designed  to  allevi- 
ate this  countr>'s  severe  liousing  short- 
age. I  am  compelled  to  conclude,  how- 
ever, that  tliere  are  many  other  avenues 
which  can  be  followed  in  obtaining  this 
country's  goal  of  adequate  housing  for 
everyone  without  endangering  competi- 
tion and  possibly  fostering  monopolistic 
control  in  the  construction  industry. 

Thus,  it  is  my  position  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing here  a  very  important  policy  de- 
cision which  will  have  profound  impact 
In  the  decades  ahead.  Such  judgments 
should  be  made  only  after  appropriate 
forums  are  provided  for  all  interested 
witnesses.  Detailed  consideration  must  be 
given  to  a  myriad  of  factors  for  sufficient 
insight  to  be  developed.  In  seeking  to 
block  Representative  Browns  amend- 
ment. I  did  not  mean  in  any  way  to  pre- 
clude proper  consideration  of  this  prob- 
lem on  its  own  merits  during  the  next 
Congress.  In  fact,  I  favor  such  a  course. 
It  is  clear,  however,  tliat  this  was  a  mat- 
ter of  sufficient  importance  to  the  pubUc 
interest  that  it  not  be  resolved  by  a  last 
minute  amendment  from  the  floor,  which 
could  not,  of  course,  have  had  the  benefit 
of  more  than  a  very  cursory  considera- 
tion by  tills  body. 
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Strongly  that  every  precaution  must  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  area  is  utilized 
fully  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  best 
suited. 

Mrs.  George  R.  Nyce  of  Alleiitown.  Pa., 
wrote  to  me  some  time  ago  to  express 
her  feelings  about  the  Tocks  Island  proj- 
ect. In  her  letter,  she  said: 

I  may  be  'maudlin  and  senile" — But  I  am 
77  years  old  and  I  remember  the  valley  siDoe 
Z  was  five  years  old. 

So  forgive  me  and  read  this  bit  of  how  I 
feel  Bui  am  so  glad  that  It  wlU  be  a  wonder- 
ful place  in  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker.   I   want  very   much   to 
share  Mrs.  Nyce'.s  flne  poem  witii  you  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  She  is  truly 
one  of  the  "beautiful  people." 
The  poem  follows: 

Paoewtll  to  My  VAixcy 
The  Rl\*er  flows  so  peacefully 

Between  the  fields  and  hills 
Widening  as  a  quiet  pond 

Or  through  a  deep  gorge  spills. 
Once  birch  canoes  of  Indians 

Moved  silently  by  day 
WhUe  in  the  night,  their  camp-fire  light 

Cast  s^iadows  croes  the  way 
Then  white  man  came  with  eager  tread 

To  farm  the  fertUe  land 
And  worked  to  earn  a  livelihood 

With  the  strength  of  their  own  hands 
,  In  winter  lumbering  began 

They  cut  with  axe  and  saw 
Dragged  huge  logs  near  river  bank. 

To  wait  the  first  sprmg  thaw. 
As  rafters  poled  the  timbers  down 

The  fields  were  tm-nlng  green 
And  farmers  worked  hard  with  their  plows 

To  bring  truth  to  their  dreams. 
The  years  passed  by.  and  city-folk 

Cause  to  spendahe  summfer. 
Wo  made  our  home  a*x»arding  house 

And  welcomed  each  new  comer 
Then  highways  and  greut  bridges  grew 

Over  our  peaceful  valley 
And  throngs  of  people,  came  this  way 

Peeling  Crowded  alleys — 
So  engineers  will  build  a  dam.  ' 

And  ^e  shall  say  farewell 
But  In  our  hearts,  there'll  alwaya  be 

Found  dreams  they  cannot  quell. 

L.  B.  Nyce. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  LOVELY  LADY 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

OP   PENNST1,VANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  I'ennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  term  In  office,  I  have 
followed  with  great  Interest  tlie  Tocks 
Island  projects  and  the  Delaware  Water 
Oap  National  Recreation  Area. 

I  was  the  cosponsor  for  the  bill  author- 
izing the  notional  recreation  area,  and 
have  given  my  fullest  support  througli 
the  ensuing  years  for  both  of  these  all- 
important  projects.  Naturally,  I  have 
also  been  deeply  concerned  witli  the  im- 
pact these  projects  would  have  on  the 
affected  people  of  this  re.?ion.  And  I  have 
worked  diliisently  to  minimize  the  hard- 
ships that  would  be  created.  I  feel  veiy 


POUTICS  KEEPS  HIM  YODNQ 


HON.  JOSHUA  EiLBERG 

or    P£NNSrl.VANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  (pF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Deceinber  22,  1970 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  arc 
Increasingly  told  lately  that,  as  with 
other  things  in  our  youth-oriented  cul- 
ture, politics  is  becoming  the  province 
of  the  young.  As  with  all  generalizations 
there  comes  a^ngi  an  example  that 
makes  us  pauseNmfl  reconsider. 

I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend  a  man 
who  has  participated  in  local  politics  for 
70  years  and  remains  active  today  as  a 
Democratic  committeeman  in  the  42d 
ward  in  Philadelphia,  one  of  15  wards 
which  comprise  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. 

At  94,  Abe  Katz  Is  a  wonder.  In  my  re- 
cent reelection  campaign,  I  remember 
vividly  Abe  taking  the  floor  at  the  open- 
ing of  my  headquarters  and  giving  the 
kind  of  spirited  political  pep  talk  any 
of  us  in  tills  Chamber  would  envy. 
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With  the  unanimous  consent  of  my 
colleagues.  I  enter  here  in  the  Recced  a 
column  by  Mr.  Sandy  Padwe  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on 
November  4  of  this  year  and  which  de- 
scribes far  better  than  I  can  the  remark- 
able Bccompll£hmcnts  of  Abe  Katz: 
Hkh  "Tounc"  at  D4.  Thanks  to  Politics 

(By  Sandy  Padwe) 
Abe  KAtz  works  a  lO-hour  day  at  his  fl- 
nance  company,  then  wnlkA  the  streets  of 
the  43d  Ward  in  the  Northeast  campaigning 
and  shakin;;  hand<i,  talking  politics  and  mak- 
ing aure  his  voieriit  will  make  It  to  a  poUlng 
booth  on  Electlou  Day. 

At  night,  there  are  Democratic  committee 
meetings  and  &tre*t  corner  rallies  and  some- 
times those  big  »l00-a-plate  dinners. 

Once.  Abe  Kmtz  could  breathe  deeply  at 
election  time  and  Inhale  the  crisp,  fall  air 
with  Its  touch  or  burning  leaves.  But  like  so 
many  other  things,  even  that  has  changed. 
Now.  people  tell  Abe  Katz  that  I:  Is  danger- 
ous to  breathe  the  Mr  In  Philadelphia. 

Abe  Katz  la  94  and  a  Democratic  commit- 
teeman. He's  been  lu  local  poUt'cs  for  70 
yearj.  After  all  tliose  bad  cigars  and  amoke- 
fillcd  rooms,  uir  pollution  doean't  frighten 
bim 

Election  Day  is  important  to  Abe  KaiE.  He 
turns  hU  office,  on  E.wt  Wyoming  ave.,  Into 
a  command  center  where  party  workers  are 
on  the  pbones  with  the  voters  and  where 
pejplf  can  drop  in  for  some  political  chatter 
between  Abe  Kata's  frequent  vl.slts  to  the 
P>lUng  locations. 

IF  rr  wcRKN'T  rou  pouncs 
■'Te7i-hour  days  are  nothing  for  him;  he 
has  a  lot  of  at.imlnn."  said  MorrU  Katz.  Abe's 
04-yenr-old  son  "Without  ell  this  he'd  bo 
losi  He  loves  it.  II  lie  gets  tired,  he  has  a 
bed  tn  the  back  that  he  con  use  to  rest." 

Abe  Kata  agrees  with  hla  son.  'If  it  weren't 
for  politics."  he  said,  laughing,  "maybe  I 
wouldn't  be  he.-c.  P...lltic5  kecp^  me  healthy." 
Abe  Kau  has  ctaftr  blue  eyes,  a  bald  head. 
A  loud  voice  And  .0  years  wrth  of  political 
memories.  The  years  haven't  harmed  his  fac- 
uHie.i  He  Is  much  more  alert  than  many 
50-year-okls 

He  doe^^n't  moke  many  clalm-^,  but  one  bit 
of  hLstory  Abe  Katz  Insists  upon  conceriu 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  Abe  KaUe  says  he  was 
the  lirit  per.*on  to  c:\ll  nooie\eU.  "Mr  Presi- 
dent '■ 

'You  know,"  Abe  KaU  satd.  "th;it  noo.se- 
vclt  was  once  the  police  commisslcner  of  New 
York  City.  Well,  i  st^^rted  as  a  peddler  In  New 
York  on  the  Lower  East  Side  I  had  a  push- 
cart I  sold  pears.  Five  for  a  dime.  I  u.sed  to 
sea  them  near  Schwar'a'  rp;taurant  at  Hous- 
ton and  Clinton. 

"Theodore  Rooeevelt  used  to  eat  In 
SchwATtz'  a  lot  and  sometlmee  he  bought 
penrs  from  me.  Even  when  he  didn't,  he'd 
wink  at  me  or  nod  and  say  hello. 

"One  night,  one  of  the  policemen  told  me 
to  move  from  the  corner  where  I  sold  the 
pears.  I  went  into  Schwartz'  and  told  Mr. 
Roowvelt  abcjut  It.  He  came  down  loter  and 
spoke  to  the  policeman.  The  next  day  the 
pollcemun  cnmes  up  to  me  and  say?.  "Why 
didn't  you  tell  me  you  knew  the  commla- 
sloner?'  That's  when  I  started  calling  Rooee- 
vfit.  Mr,  Prepldcnt'.' 

SS1.LS    Olt.4NGES    AT    WORl  o'S    FAIR 

Ppom  New  Turk.  Abe  Knt*  moved  to  Phila- 
delphia Ho  was  still  in  the  pushcart  business. 
In  1904,  he  decided  that  the  world's  fair  In 
St  U^uls  would  be  a  lucrative  site  to  sell 
oranges  Abe  Kntz  went  to  St  Louis  and  had 
one  of  the  prime  .«pow  outside  the  moln  gnie. 

"President  Roosevelt."  Abe  Katz  said, 
"ramr  out  for  the  opening  ceremonies  and 
when  they  were  over  he  wa«  leavlnp  and 
walked  ptLni  me.  stopped  and  came  back.  It 
had  been  a  few  years  since  he  had  seen  me. 
'Do  you  have  a  brother  In  New  York?'  he  sa'.d. 
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Then  I  told  him  who  1  waa  and  be  laughed 
and  invited  me  to  Washington.  I  went  there, 
too,  on  my  way  home  from  8t.  Louis  and  he 
showed  me  around  his  office  and  Introduced 
me  to  everyone  as  the  Srst  man  to  call  him. 
•Mr.  President*." 

Abe  Katz  also  claims  to  have  saved  Al 
Smith's  life  on*  particularly  cold,  blustery 
day  following  the  Presidential  election  of 
Pranklm  Delano  Roosevelt.  "I  was  in  Wash- 
ington with  some  people  from  the  John 
CDonnell  Democratic  Club  and  we  were  cele- 
braUng  FDR's  victory,"  Abe  Katz  said. 

"We  bumped  Into  a  group  of  New  Yorkers 
and  Gov.  Smith  was  with  them.  I  knew  him 
and  said.  'Governor,  you  don't  look  well.  Is 
there  something  I  can  do  for  you?"  Now,  re- 
member, this  is  Just  before  prohibition  ended. 
■Gov.  Smith  says.  Yes.  I  am  dying  from 
this  cold  weather,  does  anybody  have  a 
drinkr  " 

Abe  Katz  recognized  a  crisis.  Here  was  Al 
Smith.  Presidential  candidate  In  1928  and  on 
advocate  for  the  repeal  of  prohibition,  with- 
out a  warming  drink.  Abe  Katz  was  stunned. 
"New  York  Irishman  without  any  whisky." 
he  said.  "That  was  terrible." 

"1  knew  a  Janitor."  Abe  Katz  continued, 
"who  worked  in  the  basement  of  the  Capitol 
Building  In  Washington  and  sold  the  stuff 
to  senators  and  congressmen.  So  I  went  over 
to  him  and  he  aays.  'For  you.  Kat2.  anything.* 
I  got  a  quart  and  took  It  back  to  Gov.  Smith. 
He  guazled  it  like  it  was  soda.  He  thanked  me 
and  told  me  I  saved  his  life.'- 

It  16  a  mistake  suggesting  ta  Abe  Ka:z  that 
maybe  a  04-year-oId  man  should  slow  his 
pace.  At>e  Kats  seemed  Indignant  and  started 
talking  about  the  Bible. 

"Old  man  Abraham."  he  sold,  "was  160 
when  he  became  a  father.  I'm  not  150  vet 
but  ..." 

All  politicians  have  their  stock  speeches 
So  docs  Abe  Kat:r. 


THE   NEW  YORK   STAATS-ZEITUNG 
UNO  HEROLD 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

OF    mv/    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE.NTATIVE3 
Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  DEXANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Christmas  season  Is  a  nostalgic  time 
when  most  of  us  reflect  on  old  friend- 
ships and  recall  many  of  the  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  which  made  our 
communities  better  places  In  which  to 
live. 

Such  an  InstituUon  is  Uie  New  York 
Staau-Zeitung  und  Herold.  the  second 
oldest  daily  newspaper  published  in 
America,  which  l.'i  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

This  highly  respected  periodical  be- 
gcn  publication  on  Christmas  eve,  1834, 
and  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  the 
community  a.id  in  the  Nation  ever  since. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  know  its  late  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  August  Steuer.  for  some  40 
years,  and  I  am  sure  he  wovild  be  proud 
to  know  his  paper  continues  to  flaurish 
today,  not  only  as  a  chronicle  of  the 
day's  events,  but  as  a  reference  source 
for  scholars. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  article  concerning  this 
outstanding  newspaper,  which  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Sunday  News.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

For  Tjnt  St.\ats,  Wetnachtek  js  hot  Just 
Yru; 
Ju»t  ss  lUFty  hut  rot  quite  as  old.  as  S.inl!i 
Clc'.is.    rlie    Kpw    Yorlc    Stants-Zeltung    und 
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Heroia  will  celebrate  Its  138th  birthday  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

The  second  oldest  dally  newspaper  in 
America,  which  has  never  missed  an  issue 
even  when  anu-German  feelings  ran  high  In 
World  War  U  the  Stsats  was  Ijorn  on  old 
Newspaper  Row  opposite  City  Hall. 

It  was  the  ulght  before  Christmas.  In  1B34 
when  the  first  Issue  of  the  newspaper  hit  the' 
snow-covered  sidewalks  of  New  York.  The 
city's  bustling  German-spealdng  community 
greeted  their  newspaper  with  a  cheery 
"Proehllche  Weinachten"  (Merry  Christmas). 
WON'T  err  rsEQuzivcT 
Yesterday,  publisher  Erwln  Single  said  the 
newspaper  will  continue  to  publish  su  times 
a  week  and  has  dropped  any  thoughts  of 
cmtlrg  do«n  to  twice  a  week  tiecause  of 
skyrocketing  labor  and   production  costs. 

"I  think  dlverslflcatJon  of  our  Interests  will 
help  us  to  break  even  on  the  paper."  said 
Single,  a  former  reporter  who  knows  almoct 
every  facet  of  New  York  City  life  as  well  as 
his  own  ethnic  corner. 

tNcoxis  raou  bus  tours 
"We  derive  Income  from  motor  tours  of 
American  cities,  cultural  acUvltles  and  other 
promotions,  and  that  really  keeps  the  news- 
paper going,"  he  explained.  The  S!a  .is  opera- 
tion may  soon  solve  the  financial  problem 
that  faces  all  foreign-language  newspapers  m 
this  country. 

"We  may  begin  to  operate  bus  touts  for 
other  newspapers  to  help  them  raise  new 
funds  for  sun'lval,"  Single  said. 

The  publisher,  with  co-owner  Erwla 
Steuer  and  production  ctuef  Woifgttng  Hamel. 
sees  a  bright  future  for  Staats. 

HORB    LEARNINQ    OCRMAM 

Steuer,  In  his  306,  the  youngest  executive 
at  Staats,  said,  "I  wouldn't  tie  hen  u  I 
dldnt  think  there  Is  a  great  future  for  the 
paper.  The  whole  Idea  of  people  learning 
a  .second  language  Is  revlWng.  The  number  of 
German-language  schools  for  children  on 
Saturdays  Is  growing.  They  will  want  to  read, 
and  keep  up  with  events.  In  German.  That's 
why  our  big  weekend  edition  tiiat  carries  a 
cultural  se:tlon  Is  so  big  with  the  younger 
readers;  and.  of  course,  we  run  all  the  soc- 
cer scores.  In  ihe  German -speaking  com- 
muiuty,  soa:er  Is  No.  l." 

Single  la  also  president  of  the  C.S.  Soccer 
FootlMll  Association,  and  a  key  man  In  the 
Steut>en  Parade  Committee. 


PRCX>RAM    UPGRADES    EDUCATION 
OFFICE  SKILLS 


HON.  JAMES  H.  SCHEUER 

or    .'4EW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  SCHEUER,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  US. 
0(3ce  of  Edycation  has  recently  Initiated 
an  innovative  program  to  provide  up- 
ward moblUty  for  nonprofessional  em- 
ployees. It  is  currently  being  considered 
for  adoption  by  the  entire  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Call- 
ed the  New  Careers  Intern  program,  it 
Is  designed  to  place  lower-grade  em- 
ployees into  part-time  paraprofessional 
positions  for  3  years  while  they  earn  a  4- 
year  BA.  degree  at  Federal  City  College. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  the 
participants  have  a  college  degree  and  a 
professional  position  and  salary  within 
the  agency.  The  program  promises  to 
provide  a  steady  flow  of  talented  and 
qualified  professionals  who  will  greatly 
help  Intetrrate  HEW's  professional  staff 
and  open  new  channels  of  commimica- 
tions  with  its  clients. 
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This  Imaginative  effort  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  lor  upward  mobility 
regardless  of  economic  status,  skin  color 
or  cultural  group  membership  should  not 
go  unnoticed.  This  program  will  not  only 
help  build  employee  morale  in  the  OfBce 
of  Education  by  demonstrating  a  genuine 
concern  for  lower  echelon  workers,  but 
also  will  provide  a  highly  talented  group 
of  professionals  who  are  Intimately 
familiar  with  the  problems,  programs 
and  possibilities  of  the  agency.  I  com- 
mend the  Office  of  Education  for  this 
bold  new  step,  and  hope  the  Secretary 
will  adopt  and  extend  it  throughout  the 
entire  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  I  would  like  at  this  time. 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  place  in  the  Record  an 
article  on  the  New  Careers  Intern  pro- 
gram from  the  Manpower  Information 
Service  Newsletter: 

New   CAXeKltS  iNTKUf   PIOOK&M   UlKUUUUIfl 

Education  Omcm  Skiu^ 

The  Ofllce  of  Education  b*B  begun  ad  In- 
house  upgrading  program  which  may  become 
the  model  tor  other  agencies  ^  concerned 
about  workers  in  dead-end  Jobs.  The  New 
Careers  Intern  Program  has  been  designed 
to  advance  16  clerical  workers  (In  the  ft6,&00 
lo  M.OOO  pay  range)  to  professional  poel- 
UoDB  within  the  agency  through  on-job 
training  and  half-day  sessions  at  Federal 
City  College  (PCCt.  from  which  they  will 
Tvcelve  B  baccalaxireate  degree.  During  their 
three  year  training  program,  interns  will 
receive  a  regular  salary,  atartlnz  at  their 
present  level  and  advancing  one  government 
pay  grade  each  year. 

The  New  Careers  Intern  Program  was 
created  and  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployee Development  after  one  of  their  staff 
members.  Daniel  Sorensen,  conducted  a 
study  of  existing  employment  patterns  with- 
in OE.  Sorensen  found  that  during  10€9.  93 
percent  of  the  OE  professional  positions  were 
filled  by  whites  whUe  70  percent  of  the  non- 
professional positions  were  filled  by  minori- 
ties, and  many  of  the  clerical  poeltlons  were 
dead-ends  for  employees  who  did  not  have 
the  educational  background  to  advance. 
Sorensen  also  found  that  many  bureau 
chiefs,  having  discovered  their  clerks  were 
cupatlejjt  doing  more  than  secretarial  waA. 
had  promoted  them  in  terms  of  responsi- 
bility and  Job  performance.  However,  the 
clerks  could  only  receive  payment  for  the 
secretarial  work  they  did  t>ecause  they  did 
not  qualify  tor  more  advanced  government 
pay  scales. 

Hecognizlng  the  need  for  techulcal  and 
paraprofessional  positions  within  the  ag'^ncy. 
Sorensen  headed  a  task  force  which  under- 
took a  one  month  pilot  project  In  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  Personnel  Development  at  OE. 
They  attempted  to  create  a  single  technlcim 
Job.  At  the  end  of  the  month  it  appeared 
that  they  bad  merely  created  another  dead- 
end position,  but  one  with  higher  pay.  rathw 
than  a  springboard  for  future  advancement. 
They  concluded  that  for  any  development 
project  to  succeed,  full  support.  Including 
funds  and  commltmentc  for  future  promo- 
tions, wus  needed  from  the  adminlsirators 
of  OE. 

Sorensen  proceeded  to  convince  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  to  support  the  de- 
velopment of  a  New  Careers  Program  for  up- 
grading the  level  of  the  educational  bureauc- 
racy. The  omce  or  Education  agreed  to  pro- 
vide money  for  salaries,  tuition,  and  books 
for  the  Career  Interns,  and  a  grant  of  t-48,- 
000  was  obtained  from  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment  and  Tralnmg  Act  to  create  a  New 
Careers  Institute  at  FCC. 

THE  SELECTION   PBOCBSS 

A  brochure  w&s  sent  out  twice  to  all  OE 
employees  explaining  the  New  Careers  Pro- 
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gram  and  eligibility.  All  interested  persons 
were  encouraged  to  apply.  Two-hundred 
eighty  clerical  workers,  out  of  the  600  eligible, 
appUed,  and  from  them,  15  bad  to  be  chosen 
to  enroll. 

No  written  examination  was  required,  for 
Sorensen  and  lUs  staff  considered  the  exist- 
ing ones  to  be  culturally  biased.  Instead, 
Sorensen  set  up  13  three-member  panels, 
consisting  of  two  minority  employees  and 
one  white,  to  Interview  each  potential  par- 
tlclp.mt.  Before  the  interview  took  place, 
panel  members  received  copies  of  the  appli- 
cant's life  history  i  filled  out  by  the  ap- 
pUcanti  and  a  supervisor's  report.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  interview  was  to  establish 
whether  the  applicant  could  handle  college 
work  and  then  advance  into  a  professional 
Job.  Interview  guidelines  indicated  that  ap- 
plicants should  be  rated  on  the  following 
qualities:  Intellectual  ability,  emotional  sta- 
bility and  maturity.  Judgment,  creativity  and 
Imagination,  empathy  for  the  poorly  edu- 
cated and  the  economically  poor,  and  a  com- 
mitment to  improving  the  educational  op- 
portunities of  all  people.  These  qualities  were 
to  be  combined  with  Judgments  of  the  indi- 
vidual's motivation  and  maturity,  ability  m 
oral  expression,  bearlrjg  and  manner,  social 
adjustment,  and  possible  personality  con- 
flicts. 

Thirty-three  Bemi-flnallsts  were  selected 
and  interviewed  by  a  final  panel,  consisting 
of  the  head  of  Federal  City  College's  New 
Careers  Instlttue.  a  young  OE  professional 
who  had  previously  been  a  clerk,  and  a  proj- 
ect officer  from  MDTA.  Fifteen  finalists.  14 
of  whom  were  black  and  one  Puerto  Itlcan 
(tea  women  and  five  men),  were  selected 
and  taken  off  their  old  Job?.  They  were  re- 
located In  15  newly  created  paraprofessional 
positions  placed  throughout  OE. 

HOW  THE  paOCBAU  OPEXATES 

For  four  hours  each  morning  the  16  interna 
attend  FCC"  where  they  Uke  a  mixture  of 
freshmen  courses  (English,  math,  and  social 
science)  and  a  special  curriculum  that  is  be- 
ing designed.  After  two  hours  of  class,  en- 
roUees  have  two  hours  of  supervised  study. 
In  the  afternoon  they  return  to  OE  and  their 
new  Jobs.  After  participating  In  the  program 
for  three  fuU  years.  Interns  will  receive  a  B.A. 
in  Community  Education;  they  will  have  re- 
ceived administrative  training  and  experi- 
ence; and,  according  to  Sorensen.  they  will 
be  able  to  hold  down  professional  positions 
within  OE  and  advance  through  the  ranks. 

Participant*  in  the  program  will  be  evalu- 
ated periodically  on  the  basis  of  their  school 
work  and  the  performance  of  their  Jobs.  Be- 
cause the  purpose  of  the  program  la  to  up- 
grade employees  and  not  to  fall  anyone,  sup- 
portive services  will  be  available  for  students 
when  needed.  Sorensen  has  also  planned  to 
analyze  the  newly  created  paraprofessional 
Jobs,  for  at  the  end  of  one  year.  Interns  will 
be  given  the  option  to  rotate  or  st^y  where 
they  are. 

pnOGBAM   PBOSPECXa 

The  present  plan  for  the  future  of  the  New 
Careers  Intern  Program  Is  to  continue  select- 
ing 15  participants  each  year.  After  the  first 
three  years,  there  will  be  a  steady  fiow  of  up- 
graded OE  employees  joining  the  ranks  of  the 
educational  professionals.  Sorensen  hopes  the 
Career  Interns  will  become  as  well  known  as 
the  Management  Interns,  who  are  college 
graduates,  training  for  government  careers. 
Already  other  agencies  are  making  mqulrles 
about  application  of  the  OE  program  to  their 
own  needs.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, the  Office  of  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, and  Head  Start  have  expressed  an  In- 
terest In  New  Careers.  Sorensen  feels.  "The 
program  Is  hapi>enlng  because  the  time  is 
ripe."  "rtie  need  for  upward  mobility  within 
government  agencies  has  finally  been  recog- 
nized and  is  being  remedied,  he  says. 
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CHRISTMAS  AND  POINSETT 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH   CULoiONa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVB8. 

Tuesday.  December  22, 1970 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
is  my  Christmas  message  to  the  pe<^e 
of  my  congressional  district: 

CumiBTkt&s  AHD  Pomsrrr 
Oongreas  la  still  in  session  in  Wasblngton. 
so  I  went  to  Calvary  Baptist  Church  for 
morning  worship  service.  First  went  to  Cal- 
vary when  I  was  a  freshman  Congressman  in 
1947.  My  secretary,  later  associated  with 
Senator  Bob  Kennedy  and  Senator  Sam  Ervin, 
virtually  ordered  me  to  nuend  church  on 
Sunday  and  suggested  Calvary  at  the  corner 
of  H  and  I  Streets.  Riots  burned  and  de- 
stroyed much  of  this  area  in  April  19^,  but 
Calvary  was  not  damaged. 

This  morning  at  Calvary  I  was  Impressed 
with  the  Christmas  decorations.  At  least  50 
polosettla  flowers  were  beautlfuUy  arranged 
from  the  two  pulpits  upward  to  the  marble 
baptistry  in  a  graceful  sloping  bank.  Around 
the  base  of  the  poinaettlas  were  white  pine 
boughs  lit  with  white  Ughta.  There  were  tall 
cedars  on  either  side  of  the  polnsettla  ar- 
rangement and  four  huge  lighted  candles  in 
front  of  the  pulpits.  My  thoughts  for  a  Beet- 
ing  moment  drifted  back  to  the  Garden 
Clubs  and  the  florists  of  South  Carolina.  I 
thought  of  them  and.-  yes,  of  our  South 
Carolina  Festival  of  Flowers  to  be  held  In 
Greenwood  in  July. 

I  sat  with  Brooks 'Hays,  a  Congressman  tor 
twenty  years,  who  while  serving  in  Congress, 
although  a  layman,  waa  President  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention  for  two  con- 
secutive years.  We  listened  to  the  sermon  by 
Dr.  Clarence  Cranford  who  was  President 
of  the  American  Baptist  Convention  at  the 
same  time  Brooks  Hays  was  President  of  the 
Southern  Convention  and  both  were  attend- 
ing Calvary.  In  those  days  Brooks  Hays.  Con- 
gressman Orln  Harris  of  Arkansas,  now  a 
Federal  Judge,  and  I  taught  lessons  in  the 
Vaughan  Bible  Class,  one  of  the  largeitt  and 
oldest  In  the  world. 

Amos  Kendall.  Postmaster  General  under 
President  Andrew  Jackson,  helped  to  organize 
Calvary  Baptist  Church  and  later  contrib- 
uted »60,000  to  the  biUidlng  of  the  present 
sanctuary  during  the  War  Between  the 
States.  After  serving  in  Jackson's  Cabinet, 
Kendall  became  the  attorney  for  Samuel 
Morse.  The  late  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evana 
Hughes  was  a  member  at  Calvary  and  at- 
tended regularly;  in  his  time  be  sat  near 
where  we  were  sitting. 

Dr.  Cranford  in  his  superb  Christmas  mes- 
aage  said  the  most  challenging  and  Inspi- 
rational two  words  to  the  fantastic  scientific 
world  are  "try  It."  He  suggested  we  try  Chris- 
tianity. Dr.  Cranford  said  he  tried  It  and 
"it  works."  Christianity  bad  brought  him 
more  love .  compassion .  goodwill .  brother- 
hood, cotirtesy.  and  understanding.  Dr.  Cran- 
ford pointed  out  that  wherever  Christianity 
prevailed  there  was  more  freedom,  more 
jtistice,  less  Ignorance,  more  concern  for  the 
diseased  and  the  poor.  Wherever  Christianity, 
there  are  more  rights  for  women,  economic 
Justice,  charity  and  tolerance  Tcs,  more  love 
of  and  fun  for  children.  What  would  Christ- 
mas be  without  children?  What  would  chil- 
dren be  without  Christmas?  There  would  be 
no  Christmas  without  a  Baby  bom  in  a  man- 
ger. Wise  men  realized  this  fact  on  that  very 
night  in  Bethlehem. 

The  brilliant  Napo'.ccn  exiled  on  St,  Helena 
was  sad,  lonely,  reserved  and  reflective. 
Napoleon  there  is  reported  as  having  said, 
"Alexander.  Hannibal.  Caesar,  and  myself 
founded  our  Empires  on  the  force  of  arms 
and  they  have  all  passed  away.  Jesus  Christ 
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founded  Hta  Empire  on  love,  and  today  mil- 
lions worship  at  HlB  feet." 

Prom  Calvary  Church  I  walked  to  the  Na- 
tlonnl  Gallery  of  Art  and  again  saw  Gilbert 
Stuart's  painting  of  George  Washington  and 
the  painting  by  Thomas  Sully  of  Andrew 
Jackson  with  sword  and  uniform.  Wandered 
to  the  Botanical  Gardens  with  Its  gorgeously 
decorated  ChristmaA  trees  and,  yes,  literally 
hundreds  of  beautiful  polnsettlas.  Polnsettlaa 
of  all  sizes  artistically  arranged  In  soplils- 
tlcated  patterns— a  wonderland  avenue  of 
red.  white,  and  pink  polnsettlas.  Washington 
iB  beautiful  now — Christmas  decorations 
everywhere  challenge  the  imaKlnation  of 
creative  minds.  But  wherever  you  go  you  and 
the  polns«ttlH — In  the  offices  of  Congresamen 
and  Senators,  In  homes.  In  the  embassies.  In 
hotel  lobbies,  in  my  apartment  building — 
everywhere. 

Joel  H.  Poinsett's  portrait  as  Secretary  of 
War  hanga  silently  and  somewhat  lonely  in 
the  Pentagon.  John  C.  Calhoun's  portrait  la 
likewise  In  the  Pentagon  as  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  War,  but  as  the  leader  of  a  different 
South  Carolina  political  philosophy. 

Joel  R.  Poinsett  was  bom  In  Charleston, 
South  Carolina  in  1779.  Like  so  many  of  his 
aristocratic  Charleston  contemporaries,  he 
spent  his  early  childhood  In  England;  at- 
tended private  school  in  Connecticut  and  at 
Wandsworth  near  London.  England:  studied 
Medicine  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Scotland;  military  science  at  Woolwich,  Eng- 
land; studied  law  In  Charleston  and  then 
traveled  extensively  in  Europe  for  eight  years. 
He  was  appointed  by  President  Madison  to 
Investigate  the  struggle  for  freedom  In  South 
America  where  patriots  struggled  for  liberty 
and  Independence  against  Spain.  Later  he  re- 
turned to  Charleston  and  declined  an  ap> 
polntment  by  President  Monroe  as  Commis- 
sioner to  all  of  South  America. 

Poinsett  wa.-?  elected  in  1820  to  the  United 
States  Congress  where  he  served  with  honor 
and  distinction  for  more  than  four  years  and 
then  resigned  to  accept  appointment  by 
Preaident  Monroe  as  the  first  United  States 
Minister  to  Mexico.  It  was  during  his  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  as  Minister  to  Mexico  that 
Poinseit  Introduced  the  poinsettla  Hower  to 
the  United  Stales.  Later  Poinsett  was  ap- 
pointed Secretary  of  War  by  President  Van 
Buren.  Joel  R.  Poinsett  died  in  1851  near 
what  is  now  Statesburg.  South  Carolina.  Be 
was  interred  In  the  Holy  Cross  Episcopal 
Church  Cemetery  In  Sumter  County. 

South  Caroline's  celebration  of  her  300th 
birthday  is  drawing  to  an  end.  We  have  hon- 
ored our  revered  heroes  of  the  past.  All  of 
America  has  paid  tribute  to  South  CaroUna 
and  her  great  contribution  to  the  founding 
of  the  Nation  as  one  of  the  original  13 
colonies.  Andrew  Jacluon'a  statue  on  horse- 
back stands  in  I.Afa>ette  Square  across  from 
the  White  House,  on  the  Battlefield  of  New 
Orl'-ans.  and  in  the  Rotunda  of  the  National 
Capitol.  John  C.  Calhoun,  his  rival  and  fel- 
low Carolinian,  adorns  the  Capitol  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  Robert  T.  Hayncs'  golden 
*olce  in  the  fiimoua  debate  with  Daniel  Web- 
ster perhaps  lloats  tn  space  to  be  yet  re- 
corded by  modern  science.  General  Wade 
H.'-mptqn.  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the 
Wetera  Wor;d.  drew  his  sword  and  left  bis 
blood  on  .1  dozen  battleflelrls.  Tlmrod  and 
Hamilton  graca  the  pages  of  literature,  but 
no  South  Carolinian  In  all  of  her  glorious 
history  on  the  battlefields  of  the  World  or 
in  the  balls  of  Congress  has  left  his  name 
so  warmly  and  gracloxisly  associated  with 
cheer,  love  and  peace  as  Joel  B.  Poinsett. 
Poinsett,  Uke  the  Wise  Men  of  Old.  Is  in- 
delibly aasoclated  with  the  birthday  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace. 

He  did  It  with  a  flower.  Not  with  a  sword,  a 
brilliant  speech  or  even  the  pen,  but  with 
a  beautiful  tropical  flower,  its  leaves  of  scar- 
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let  Uke  the  setting  sun  and  rich  green  like 
th«  Northern  evergreen. 

Throughout  the  world,  the  poinsettla  Is 
known  and  admired.  Friendly  Hawaii.  Alaska, 
and  even  the  firesides  of  the  frozen  North, 
every  State  In  our  great  Nation,  every  com- 
munity, the  resting  places  of  our  dead,  vir- 
tually every  hearthstone,  will  be  warmed 
and  blessed  by  a  flower — the  poinsettla. 
Merry  Christmas  and  a  Hi^ipy  New  Tear. 
Sincerely. 

Wm.  Jennings  Bryan  Dorn. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Oeceubeb  ao,  1B70. 
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HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OP   PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  HEPRESENTATn'ES 

Tuesday,  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  EILBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
meet  with  civic  groups  which  make 
singular  and  important  contributions  to 
their  communities.  This  fall  I  enjoyed 
the  hospicalil.v  of  one  .'iuch  group  which 
has  undertaken  a  project  that  merits  the 
attention  and  approbation  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Lindley-Olney  Lions  Club  is  a 
service  group  in  my  Philadelphia  con- 
gressional district.  It  conducts  tlie  full 
range  of  activities  typical  of  Lions  Clubs 
throughout  the  country.  Additionally, 
however.  5  years  ago  the  membership 
decided  that,  as  a  gesture  of  unity  and 
a  reminder  that  some  at  home  do  not 
forget,  the  Llndley-Olney  Lions  em- 
barked on  a  special  program. 

The  members  decided  to  mail  the  com- 
munity newspaper,  the  Olney  Times.  t<> 
servicemen  and  women  from  the  com- 
munity scattered  across  the  world.  In 
those  5  years.  100.000  copies  of  the 
Times  have  found  eager  readers  wher- 
ever servicemen  and  servlcewomen  from 
our  community  have  been  called  to  serve. 

The  program  continues  and  currently 
the  Lions  are  mailing  about  300  copies  of 
the  Olney  Times  every  week. 

Because  I  believe  the  Lindley-Olney 
Lions  deserve  our  special  gratitude  and 
special  appreciation  for  their  magnifi- 
cent effort.  I  here,  with  the  unanimous 
consent  of  my  colleagues,  enter  their 
names  on  the  Recoud: 


Charles  \.  Agner 
James  R.  Allison 
William  A.  Anderson 
Robert  P.  Barandon 
Cliilord  M.  Bender 
George  W.  Bergey 
Pred  O.  Binder 
John  Blum 
Raymond  B.  Blunt. 

Jr. 
Raymond  J.  Boldt 
Samuel  J.  Bonanno 
John  J.  Brady 
David  P.  Bruce 
Henry  P.  Carr.  Esq. 
Ed^Mrd  J.  Dunbar  n 
Evan  C.  Eckert 
Donald  C.  Engel 
Enrique  V.  Pradera 
Prank  J.  OaUagher 
Paul  J.  Oelsa 
Peter  Geraghty 
Kenneth  p.  Qloce 


Walter  Goessel 
Hennan  M.  Colore 
Edward  S.  Green 
Herman  Grob 
Fred  H.  Hiirper 
Loula  P.  Henry 
Harrington  Herr 
Pred  J.  Junkermann. 

Jr. 
Dr.  Morris  Kaplan 
Harry  c   Kohlmeyer 
C.irl  Koshaml.  Jr. 
John  G.  Kurz 
Jacob  H.  LanR,  Jr. 
Philip  J.  Leavens 
Louis  Longo 
Prank  A.  Mayer.  Jr. 
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VOICE   OP   CONSUMERISM 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 


OP  nxiNOIS 


THE    LINDLEY-OLNEY   LIONS    CLUB 
OF  PHILADELPHIA  REMEMBERS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 
Mr.  SPRINOfiR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkc- 
ORD.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  December  Issue  of  Transport 
Topics,  which  my  colleagues  might  wish 
to  read  in  view  of  the  discussion  among 
many  of  my  colleagues  with  reference  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission, and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
into  a  single  agency: 

Voice  of  Consumebisu 

Seekers  ol  change  In  the  transportation 
reguUtory  setup  often  seek  to  wear  the  man- 
tle of  '•consumerism."  because  that  is  one 
of  the  catch  words  of  our  time.  But  govern- 
ment leaders  were  given  reason  to  question 
whether  some  of  the  proposed  changes  are 
really  in  the  Interest  of  the  consumer. 

The  reason  was  given  la  the  form  of  action 
by  the  National  Industrial  Trafflc  League 
which  many  consider  to  be  the  largest  and 
oldest  representative  of  consumer  interests 
where  transportation  is  concerned.  The 
League  (Tl.  11-30-70.  p.  It  voted  against 
lumping  the  activities  of  the  ICC.  the  PM- 
eral  Maritime  Commission  and  the  CIvU 
Aeronauttcfr  Board  Into  a  single  agency. 

As  William  A.  Bresnahan.  ATA  president, 
said  last  week.  It  would  be  "difflcult  to  pin- 
point a  single  transportation  problem  or 
condition  which  cannot  be  handled  as  well 
or  better  by  the  three  existing  agencies  than 
by  one  new  agency — assuming  comparable 
authority  and  resources." 

Most  people  close  to  transportation — ship- 
pers and  carriers  alike— are  mindful  of  the 
complexities  of  effective  regulation.  They  are 
quick  to  recDgnize  that  these  complexities 
could  only  be  compounded  by  mixing  the 
problems  ol  ocean,  air  and  land  transporta- 
tion under  the  Jurisdiction  of  one  super 
agency. 

It  seems  evident  that  much  of  the  support 
for  an  organuiatlonai  resbufTle  in  the  regu- 
latory field  comes  from  those  who  recognlM 
that,  by  Itself,  reorganization  would  compli- 
cate things.  Their  answer  to  this  Is  to  lessen 
the  degree  of  regulation  over  such  things  as 
minimum  rates,  entry  controls  and  destruc- 
tive competition.  It  seems  that  the  cry  of 
reorganization  is  more  an  attempt  to  dis- 
credit the  present  regulatory  setup  than  it 
Is  a  move  to  achieve  effective  regulation. 

Those  who  would  change  the  regulatory 
setup  give  scant  acknowledgment  to  Its 
achievements.  It  seems  to  make  little  differ- 
ence to  them  that  the  present  regulatory 
agencies  have  fostered  a  sound  transporta- 
tion system,  serving  the  world's  greatest  in- 
dustrial complex,  under  private  ownership. 
Certainly  this  should  indicate  to  any  reason- 
able person  that  no  fundamental  changes 
are  needed. 

There  seems  to  be  a  consensus  to  this  ef- 
fect among  most  of  the  transportation  forms 
and  the  shippers  who  use  them.  The  na- 
tional policy  makers  should  certainly  hoed 
these  opinions. 


December  22,  1970 


THE  SCOTT  REPORT 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vmauruL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  friend  and  constituent.  Mr. 
Edward  J.  Sloane.  of  Springfield.  Va.. 
called  my  attention  to  a  recent  column 
by  Paul  Scott  which  he  feels,  and  I  agree, 
deserves  wider  attention  than  that  it  has 
received  In  the  newspapers  carrying  Mr. 
Scott's  column  regularly.  I  insert  the  full 
text  of  the  Paiil  Scott  column  for  Friday, 
December  4.  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 
Tux  Scott  Repobt 
(By  Paul  Scott) 

Wabhihgton,  December  4. — The  establish- 
ment of  Soviet  Submarine  "faclUtles"  in 
Cuba  has  triggered  a  new  controversy  over 
the  secret  Kennedy- Khrushchev  exchange  of 
letters  during  the  1962  Cuban  missile  crisis. 

Several  members  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  which  has  the  Cuban  situ- 
ation under  study,  have  demanded  that 
President  Nixon  release  the  correspondence 
In  this  exchange  that  has  been  kept  secret 

Headed  by  Representative  H.  R.  Gross  (R. 
la.),  the  lawmakers  want  all  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  correspondence  published  to  de- 
termine the  full  implication  of  the  "under- 
staj^ding"  reached  by  the  two  leaders  on  Cuba 
and  Its  impact  on  present  U.S.  policy. 

'Only  by  seeing  what  is  in  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  correspondence,"  Bays  Repre- 
sentative Gross,  "will  we  be  able  to  deter- 
mine what  type  of  commitments  were 
made,  and,  whether  the  Russians  have  vio- 
lated them  by  setting  up  submarine  facili- 
ties in  Cuba." 

What  Isn't  generally  known  is  that  Ken- 
nedy and  Khrushchev  exchanged  more  than 
30  letters  on  subjects  ranging  from  Cuba  to 
the  setting  up  of  an  Internationa]  crisis  com- 
mission to  control  disputes  like  the  ones  now 
developing  In  Cuba  and  Berlin. 

The  content  of  less  than  a  dozen  of  these 
letters  has  been  published.  The  most  Impor- 
tant letters  dealing  with  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  "understanding"  on  Cuba  are 
gtlU  secret.  Why? 

In  preparation  for  making  a  decision,  the 
President  has  asked  Secretary  of  SUte  Wil- 
liam Rogers  to  review  the  correspondence 
and  recommend  whether  the  letters  can  be 
declassified  and  published. 

The  State  Department  has  vigorously  op- 
posed release  of  the  still-secret  part  of  the 
Kennedy -Khrushchev  correspondence  In  the 
past  for  several  reasons. 

One  objection  is  that  the  publication 
would  violate  an  Inrormal  understanding 
made  with  the  Russians  at  the  time  that 
several  of  Khrushchev's  letters  would  not  be 
released  without  prior  Soviet  approval. 

Opposition  to  release  of  the  letters  was 
also  based  on  the  grounds  that  their  content 
would  "anger  and  excite  anti-Castro  Cuban 
groups  in  this  country." 

CBAKGtNC     SITUA-nON 

The  publication  of  former  Soviet  Premier 
KliruBhchev's  "memoirs"  In  the  U.S.  has 
caused  the  State  Department  to  reconsider 
Us  first  objection. 

Several  of  Secretary  Rogers'  advisers  have 
warned  him  tiiat  continued  suppression  of 
the  highly  controversial  correspondence  could 
eventually  be  an  embarrassment  to  present 
Adrainis!  ration. 

Since  the  White  House  has  suied  publicly 
that  the  President  considers  the  Kennedy- 
Khrushchev  "understanding"  on  Cuba  to  still 
be  in  effect,  these  State  Department  experu 
contend    that    the    Administration    should 
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make  the  full  details  public  before  the  Rus- 
sians do. 

Their  concern  Is  that  the  Russians  are  plan- 
ning to  use  the  Khrushchev  "memoirs"  to 
distort  the  meaning  of  the  "understand- 
ing" reached  by  Kennedy  and  Khrushchev 
on  Cuba  to  show  that  their  activities  on  the 
island  do  not  violate  It. 

Publication  of  one  of  Khrushchev's  letters 
dealing  with  a  Castro  statement  that  Russia 
planned  to  establish  a  naval  and  fishing  port, 
according  to  these  State  Department  experts. 
would  clearly  show  that  the  Soviets  agreed 
not  to  undertake  this  type  of  activity  In 
Cuba. 

Other  correspondence,  Including  a  long 
rambling  letter  from  Khrushchev,  also  re- 
vealed that  the  Russians  agreed  that  there 
should  be  U.N.  inspection  to  determine  If 
there  were  any  offensive  nuclear  weapons 
In  Cuba. 

The  leiTtslators  headed  by  Representative 
Gross  now  believe  It  would  be  a  good  time 
to  make  this  commitment  known  to  the 
world  and  for  the  VJS.  to  see  If  It  can  be 
carried  out  to  determine  If  the  Sovleta  are 
building  a  submarine  base  In  Cuba. 

Otherwise,  the  Gross  group  believes  the 
U.S.  should  stop  living  up  to  Its  end  of  the 
"understanding"  which  apparently  has  been 
to  protect  Castro  from  attacks  that  Cuban 
refugees  might  try  to  launch  from  the  U.S. 

What  President  Nixon  will  finally  do  about 
the  legislators  request  for  release  of  the  Ken- 
nedy-Khrushchev correspondence  is  conjec- 
tural. Willie  he  waits  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment's recommendation,  aides  say  the  Presi- 
dent Is  reading  proofs  of  Khrxubchev'a 
"memoirs"  to  see  what  be  has  to  say  about 
Cuba. 

If  nothing  else,  the  new  controversy  over 
the  Kennedy- Khrushchev  letters  should  re- 
mind President  Nixon  that  after  eight  years 
the  UjS.  has  done  nothing  to  help  the  Cuban 
people  regain  theli  freedom. 

The  movement  of  Chile  into  the  Moscow- 
Havana  Bloc  would  indicate  that  this  U.S. 
policy  If  continued  could  be  a  disaster  for 
most  of  Latin  America  and  in  time,  the  U.S. 

CUBAN      FALIOCT 

From  aerial  photographs  and  other  sources 
Of  Information,  American  intelUgence  au- 
thorities report  that  Russia  now  has  fadU- 
ties  at  Clenfuegos.  Cuba,  capable  of  handling 
nuclear  submarines.  There  are  several  bar- 
raclca  for  crews  and  a  soccer  field.  (Cubans 
play  baseball  while  Russians  play  soccer). 
There  are  buoys  for  submarines  to  tie  to:  two 
pawerless  barges  for  minor  servicing  and  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  wastes;  and  a  tender  of 
the  UORA  class.  Missile  storage  facilities  are 
located  nearby. 


JOHN  CONNALLY.  A  NATURAL 
LEADER 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  Decembtr  22,  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
appointment  of  Hon.  John  B.  Con- 
iially  as  Secretary  of  Treasury  brings  at- 
tention again  to  tlie  outstanding  capa- 
bilities of  the  former  Governor  of  Texas. 

Those  of  us  who  have  known  John 
Connally  since  his  University  of  Texas 
days  can  vsuchsafe  for  his  natural  tal- 
ents as  a  leader.  Through  all  these  years 
In  every  undertaking.  John  Connally  has 
demonstrated  tliat  he  is  a  man  ol  vision 
and  forceful  action.  He  will  bring  to  the 
CRbinet  a  sense  of  awareness  of  our  prob- 
lems and  a  fierce  determination  to  Im- 
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prove  the  economic  status  of  every  Amer- 
ican. Having  served  as  a  former  Secre- 
tary of  Navy  and  former  Governor  of 
Texas,  this  man  has  proven  his  leader- 
ship. 

Newspaper  columnists  have  been  spec- 
ulating that  there  is  great  deal  of  un- 
usual political  involvement  in  this  ap- 
pointment. Indeed,  some  of  the  colnm- 
nlsts  have  actually  been  speculating  In 
the  wildest  manner  that  comes  close  to 
being  Journalistic  fraud.  The  truth  is 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
asked  this  outstanding  man  to  serve  in 
the  Cabinet  and  Mr.  Conpally  accepted 
because  he  felt  he  could  render  valuable 
service  to  his  country.  That  is  all  the 
politics  there  Is  to  It. 

The  question  is  whether  Governor  Con- 
nally can  and  will  make  a  good  Cabinet 
officer.  Even  his  critics,  Mr.  Speaker, 
agree  he  is  an  outstanding  attorney,  ad- 
ministrator, and  public  servant.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  he  will  prove  to  be 
a  most  refreshing  and  dj-namic  leader — 
and  his  type  of  leadership  is  sorely  need- 
ed in  our  country  now.  John  Connally 
will  be  an  outstanding  Secretary  of 
lYeasury. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  NATIONAL  INSUR- 
ANCE SYSTEM  FOR  PRIVATE  PEN- 
SION PLANS 


HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or  uniuNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  2  days  the  House  has  been  asked  to 
act  on  two  bills  which  will  have  an  im- 
portant impact  on  some  of  the  most 
powerful  financial  interests  In  our  eco- 
nomy. Yesterday  the  House  approved  the 
conference  report  on  a  bill  to  create  an 
Insurance  system  to  protect  investors  in 
stocks  and  bonds  against  financial  loss 
due  to  the  insolvency  of  .securities  brok- 
ers and  dealers.  Today  the  House  will  be 
considering  a  bill  which  authorizes  the. 
Federal  Government  to  guarantee  up  to 
$125  million  in  loans  to  railroads  in 
financial  difficulties. 

Both  of  these  bills  were  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  present  administration.  In 
his  economic  message  of  June  17,  Presi- 
dent Nixon  described  the  investor-insur- 
ance plan  as  one  of  the  measures  needed 
to  "help  the  people  who  need  help  most 
in  a  period  of  economic  transition." 

I  voted  in  favor  of  these  two  bills  when 
they  came  to  the  floor  of  the  House  be- 
cause I  felt  they  were  urgently  needed  to 
lncrea.se  the  stability  of  two  vital  sectors 
of  our  economy  and  protect  the  public 
interest.  But  I  feel  It  is  indicative  of  the 
priorities  of  this  administration  that  the 
President  could  have  asked  Congress  to 
assist  Investors  and  the  rail  industry 
through  such  legislation  while  ignoring 
those  in  our  society  who  have  been  hard- 
est hit  by  the  effects  of  this  "period  of 
economic  transition" — American  work- 
ing men  and  women  and  their  families. 

Just  last  week  we  saw  the  President 
veto  a  manpower  training  bill  which 
would  have  enabled  thousands  of  jobless 
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Americans  to  remove  themselves  from 
the  unemployment  rolls.  But  in  addition 
to  such  flagrant  act£  against  the  interests 
of  American  workers,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  support  other  forms  of  leg- 
islation to  protect  the  economic  security 
of  the  worker. 

Let  me  mention  just  one  example.  For 
several  years  now  we  have  had  before  us 
in  Congress  proposed  legislation  of  great 
importance  to  American  labor.  I  refer  to 
proposals,  which  I  have  cosponsored,  to 
provide  Government  reinsurance  of  pri- 
vate pension  plans  so  that  employees 
covered  by  such  plans  will  be  protected  if 
and  when  their  employer  is  forced  to  go 
out  of  business.  Yet  the  administration 
has  failed  to  lend  its  support  to  this  vital 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  now  28  million 
American  working  men  euid  women  who 
are  covered  by  private  pension  plans.  The 
number  is  expected  to  rise  to  42  miJlion  by 
1980. 

Yet  these  millions  of  low-  and  middle- 
income  Americans  now  have  virtually  no 
protection  against  the  possibility  that 
the  insolvency  of  their  employers  could 
deprive  them  both  of  their  Jobs  and  of 
the  pension  rights  they  may  have  ac- 
quired through  years  of  hard  work. 

Between  1955  and  1985  approximately 
4,000  pension  plans  were  terminated  in 
the  United  States.  In  all  too  many  cases 
the  workers  involved  were  left  with  no 
way  of  securing  their  rights  to  retire- 
ment benefits  from  the  pension  funds  to 
which  they  had  in  good  faith  contributed 
for  so  many  years. 

The  people  of  South  Bend,  Ind.,  whom 
I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  In 
Congress,  have  good  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  absence  of  protection 
for  employee  pension  rights.  It  was  al- 
most exactly  7  years  ago  to  the  day — De- 
cember 20.  1983— that  the  Studebaker 
Corp.  shut  down  its  plant  In  South  Bend. 
tiirowing  thoasands  of  workers  out  of 
their  Jobs  and  bringing  about  the  great- 
est economic  crisis  In  the  city's  history. 
At  the  time  of  the  shutdown,  the  com- 
pany's pension  fund  had  only  enough  re- 
sources to  provide  pensions  to  workers  80 
years  of  age  and  older.  As  a  result.  4.400 
workers  between  the  ages  of  40  and  59. 
some  of  them  with  as  much  as  40  years  of 
seniority,  found  their  pension  rights 
completely  v/lped  out.  with  little  prospect 
of  finding  employment  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  proposals  to  prevent  such 
catastrophes  as  the  Studebaker  shutdown 
have  been  pending  before  the  Congress 
since  1961.  The  technical  details  of  a 
self-flnancing  insurance  plan  have  been 
worked  out.  The  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  protect  the  pension 
rights  of  American  workers  should  be 
one  of  the  highest  priorities  of  Congress. 
But-so  far  the  presjjnt  administration 
has  given  no  evidence  of  being  at  all 
interested  in  giving  the  American  work- 
ing man  tills  much-needed  protection. 
Instead  the  administration  has  persisted 
in  its  belief  that  'those  who  need  help 
most  in  a  period  of  economic  transi- 
tion"— an  interesting  euphemism  for 
economic  recession — are  the  bankers, 
brokers  and  boards  of  directors  of 
bu&ines.<i. 
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This  is  a  premise  which  I  doubt  would 
be  accepted  by  many  American  working 
men  and  women.  It  would  certainly  be 
greeted  with  scorn  by  the  6.600  citizens  of 
South  Bend— 7.6  percent  of  the  labor 
force — who  find  themselves  without  Jobs 
in  this  period  of  "economic  transition." 
Unemployment  in  the  South  Bend  area 
now  stands  at  its  highest  level  since  the 
Studebaker  shutdown  in  1963.  The  Job- 
less In  our  country  need  more  than  rhet- 
oric from  the  President  about  "those 
who  need  help  most"  In  weathering  the 
economic  depression  which  the  adminis- 
tration's game  plan  has  created. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  a  letter  from  Leonard  Wood- 
cock, president  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers, which  discusses  the  need  (or  a  pen- 
sion reinsurance  plan: 

iKmNATioixAj.  Union.  VKtrnt  Au- 
tomobile. Aebospacb  St  Agkj- 
cm.TTnui,   Zmplxmemt   Workzbs 

op  AMERICA-UAW. 

Detroit,  Mich..  July  2, 1970. 
Dear  Conorcssmak:  I  am  writing  to  you 
and  to  the  other  members  of  the  Congress 
to  urge  tliat  at  least  as  much  consideration 
be  given  to  public  reinsurance  of  the  ac- 
cumulated private  pension  rights  of  work- 
ers as  Is  being  given  to  balling  out  both  wrall 
Street  speculatom  whose  brokers  go  bank- 
rupt and  the  stockholdera  or  the  Penn-Cen- 
tral  Railroad. 

In  his  June  17  televised  address  o.t  the 
state  of  the  economy.  President  NUon  told 
the  nation  that  we  are  In  transition  from  a 
wartime  to  a  peacetime  economy.  Senator 
Man.-sSeld  and  economic  Indicators  suggest 
that  the  word  for  our  situation  Is  recession. 
We  m  the  UAW  are  struck  by  the  fact  that 
whether  we  are  In  an  economy  of  war.  peace 
or  transition.  In  recession  or  what  posses  for 
prosperity,  the  conduct  of  government  and 
economic  affairs  remains  too  largely  in  the 
grip  of  a  double  standard:  aU  Americans  are 
equal,  but  some  Americans  are  more  equal 
than  others.  Walter  Reuther  used  to  refer 
to  this  double  standard  as  Park  Avenue  so- 
cialism for  the  rich  and  free  enterprise  for 
the  poor.  The  President's  program  "specif- 
ically addressed  to  help  the  people  who  need 
help  most  In  a  period  of  economic  transition" 
reflects  that  double  standard.  Mr.  Nixon 
called  for: 

"Establishment  of  an  insurance  corpora- 
tion with  a  Federal  backstop  to  guarantee  the 
investor  against  losses  that  could  be  caused 
by  financial  dllBcultles  of  brokerage  houses." 
Yet  he  made  no  reference  to  and  Indicated 
no  support  for  a  long-pending  proposal  to 
provide  similar  Insurance  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  of  wage-earners  and  lower-salaried 
workers  who  stand  to  lose  the  protection  of 
privately  negotiated  pensions  If  the  com- 
panies they  work  for  should  go  out  of  busi- 
ness before  their  pension  programs  are  fully 
funded.  Yet  the  closing  or  plants  and  the 
wiping  out  of  workers'  pension  rlghu  are  an 
obvious  potential  consequence  of  a  transi- 
tion from  wrir  to  a  peace  economy,  while  It 
Is  dlfflcult  to  see  any  necessary  connection 
between  such  a  transition  and  trouble  In 
brokerage  houses. 

Again,  the  coUapse  of  the  Penn-Oentral 
Railroad  has  brought  on  the  spectacle  of 
Administration  figures  falling  over  each 
other  in  their  haste  to  shore  up  the  manage- 
ments and  to  protect  the  stockholders  of  the 
Penn-Centrol  and  other  threatened  lines 
through  massive  Infusions  of  Federally  guar- 
anteed loans.  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion tu'.mltted  that  such  action  to  help  the 
Penn-Central  management  would  be  "gam- 
bling" on  "high-risk  loans."  Nevertheless  he 
attempted  to  pome  the  Congress   and  the 
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country  with  the  hobgoblUi  of  natlonallia- 
tlon  of  the  roUroods  If  the  risk  wet»  not 
token.  And  the  President  himself,  in  his  June 
17  speech  on  the  economy,  authorised  the 
gamble  by  calUng  for : 

"Legl-slatlon  that  wUl  enable  the  Depart- 
ment  of  TransportaUon  to  provide  emer- 
gency assistance  to  railroads  in  financial 
airiicuities. 

We  In  the  UAW  are  not  In  principle  critical 
of  Ononelal  aid  to  stricken  corporations.  Nor 
are  we  necessarily  opposed  to  action  to  pro- 
tect Investors  or  even  speculators  from  losses 
stemming  from  financial  dlfflcultles  of  hro- 
kerage  houses.  Yet  ve  ask:  Are  these  people— 
the  well-heeled  managements  or  conglomer- 
ate corporations  and  others  affluent  enough 
to  be  able  to  speculate  In  WaU  street— 
among  "the  people  who  need  help  most  m  a 
period  of  economic  transition"? 

Wc  think  not.  These  people  may  need  help 
but  they  certainly  need  help  less  than  the 
poor,  the  unemployed,  and  millions  of  aging 
Americans  for  whom  retirement  brings  a 
severe  slash  In  Income  that  frequently  means 
ending  their  days  In  poverty. 

The  President  gave  a  thought  to  these  older 
Americans  In  his  economic  speech,  propos- 
ing that  the  Congress  ue  Social  Secuntj 
benefits  to  the  cost  of  living.  This  would  be 
helpful,  but  tymg  a  poverty  retirement  In- 
come to  the  cost  of  living  would  merely 
guarantee  an  unruffled  prolongation  of 
poverty. 

It  Is  the  gross  inadequacy  of  Social  Se- 
curity benefits  that  has  given  privatelv  nego- 
tiated pension  rights  such  crucial  "impor- 
tance  In  workers'  hopes  and  plans  for  retire- 
ment. Yet  the  President  was  silent  with  re- 
spect to  the  plight  of  the  many  American 
workers  who  own  no  railroads  r.nd  poeseM 
no  stock  portfolios  to  speak  of,  only  a  pri- 
vate pension  promise  that  oOera  them  hope 
of  a  standard  of  life  In  reUrement  beyond 
the  bore  minimum  possible  under  Sodal 
Seciurlty.  Public  reinsurance  of  private  pen- 
sion funds— similar  to  the  Insurance  pro- 
vided since  the  19308  for  hank  deposits  and 
akin  to  the  backstop  Federal  protecuon  the 
President  asks  for  Investors — would  bring  all 
of  us  oloeer  together  and  nearer  to  fulfill- 
ment of  the  American  dream  of  wlilch  Mr 
Nixon  spoke  to  such  aj^lause  In  his  address 
to  the  Junior  Chamt>ers  of  Commerce. 

The  number  of  persons  dependent  upon 
private  pension  plans  Is  far  greater  than  the 
number  of  WaU  Street  speculators  and  Penn- 
Centrai  stockholders  whose  problems  have 
generated  the  urgent  concern  and  precip- 
itate haste  of  an  army  of  would-be  rescu- 
ers. Some  as  million  persons  are  presently 
covered  by  private  pension  plaiu  and  It  Is 
forecast  that  42  million  will  be  covered  by 
19B0. 

In  contraat  to  the  handful  of  brokerage 
firms  that  have  experienced  difficulties  and 
the  one  rallrt>nd  recently  forced  into  receiv- 
ership, some  4.0O0  pension  plans  were  termi- 
nated In  the  United  States  between  1965 
and  IBflS.  These  terminations,  all  too  fre- 
quently, subjected  affected  workers  to  the 
double  tragedy  of  lost  Jobs  and  loss  of  sub- 
stantial prospecUve  pension  rights  at  a 
stage  In  life  when  they  had  little  or  no 
opportunity  to  earn  further  pension  entitle- 
ment. 

We  In  the  CAW  have  taeen  pressing  since 
1961  for  an  Insurance  program  to  protect 
prl%-ate  pension  funds.  Delegates  to  a  UAW 
convention  that  year,  comparing  the 
promissory  nature  of  bank  deposits  and  pen- 
sion plaus,  declared : 

"Pension  plans  also  represent  private 
promises,  this  time  by  employers,  wlilch  they 
may  not  be  able  to  keep  If  they  gel  Into  deep 
financial  dimcultles  before  the  plans  have 
been  fully  runded.  These  plans  tre  so  wide- 
spread and  private  pensions  to  supplement 
soclol  security  have  became  such  an  Integral 
part  or  our  system  or  providing  ror  retlre- 
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ment  tbat  tbetr  protection  must  also  be  ac- 
oeptcd  as  an  eeaeaUal  feature  ol  public 
policy.  The  catastrophe  to  the  worker  who 
Mcs  the  security  which  his  pension  rights 
represent  to  him  swept  away  by  the  failure 
of  an  employer  Is  Just  as  great  as  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  depositor  who  loses  his  life- 
time saclnge  In  a  bank  failure.  The  solution 
Is  essentially  the  same." 

Congress  in  the  relatively  prospering  early 
l&60a  was  not  Impressed  by  the  reality  or 
urgency  of  this  problem  and  foiled  to  enact 
legislation  which  would  have  shored  up  the 
iecurlty  of  workers'  penslcna.  Then,  5  days 
befoo-c  Christmas  1963,  the  last  car  come  oS 
the  South  Bend  line  of  the  Studebaker  Cor- 
poration, and  as  a  result  some  4.400  workers 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  69,  who  bad 
earned  a  vested  pension  right  through  ten 
or  more  years  of  service  to  the  corporation, 
found  that  right  meaningless  when  thelr 
plant  shut  down  with  only  enough  money  In 
the  fund  to  provide  pensions  to  workers  age 
60  and  over.  As  a  result,  workers  with  as 
much  as  40  years  of  seniority  who.  even  if 
they  found  another  Job.  were  too  old  to  start 
Kqulring  new  pension  credits  from  another 
employer,  were  left  stranded. 

The  collapse  of  Studebaker  dramatized  the 
predicament  of  Ita  workers  and  of  workers 
in  other  companies  who  might  also  find  the 
p^per  promises  Implicit  in  unfunded  pension 
rights  repudiated  as  a  result  of  plant  clos- 
tngs.  sun  the  Congress  failed  to  emict  a 
pension  reinsurance  law,  leaning  heavily  on 
the  argument  that  great  technical  dlfflcultiee 
In  framing  such  a  law  stood  in  the  way. 

As  of  February  26.  1B70,  when  Walter 
Beuther  made  a  plea  for  a  pension  reinsur- 
ance law  In  one  of  his  last  statements  to  the 
Oongrea.  the  opposition  no  longer  rested  on 
technical  difficulties;  It  was  more  or  less  con- 
ceded that,  as  Mr.  Reuther  said,  for  a  small 
premium  cost  spread  universally  over  all 
plans,  they  could  be  protected.  The  argu- 
ment had  now  shifted  to  the  claim  that 
there  was  no  need  for  such  a  protective 
mechanism,  since  only  a  smaU  percentage  of 
workers  were  affected  in  wh»P  was  after  all 
but  an  "Incidental  failure"  of  the  present 
system. 

Mr.  Reuther  stated  that  this  Is  the  logic  to 
be  expected  from  a  computer  but  not  from 
a  human  being.  Be  colled  for: 

"A  balanced  combination  of  adequote  pub- 
lic and  private  pension  plans,  with  appro- 
priate public  support  assuring  the  fulfill- 
ment of  expectations  of  the  private 
sector  .  .  ." 

And  he  stated: 

"As  the  richest  nation  In  the  world  we 
cannot  continue  to  deny  our  older  citizens 
their  measure  of  economic  Justice  and  bu- 
man  dignity.  We  must  act  now  to  assure 
society's  promise  to  present  retirees  and  to 
avoid  the  potential  failure  for  elftn  a  small 
number  of  the  mllltons  of  workers  rightfully 
actlclpattng  a  secure  retirement." 

The  closing  down  of  plants  or  operations 
Is  not  a  rare  occurence  In  any  Industry  in  our 
economy,  to  our  own  Industry,  we  think  of 
Hudson,  Studetuker.  Packard.  Kalser-Prazer 
as  ft-ell  as  a  host  of  smaller  companies.  Nor 
has  it  t»een  rpre  in  recent  years  for  plants  to 
close  or  operations  to  end.  wiping  out  the 
hopes  of  security  In  retirement  for  men  and 
women  too  old  to  start  from  scratch  en  other 
Jobs.  In  recent  years  the  UAW  has  been 
obliged  to  close  out  negotiated  pension  plans 
for  a  variety  of  reasons:  a  Arc  tcially  destroy- 
ing the  plant:  the  close-out  of  a  smaller 
plant  b.iughl  by  a  larger  company:  part  of 
an  operation  discontinued  becaute  an  obso- 
lescent plant  had  become  uneconomic.  The 
latest  closing  of  a  plant  under  contract  to 
CAW  took  place  on  July  I.  I970|^wlth  Its 
pension  plan  11  years  away  from  full  fund- 
ing. Among  the  victims  of  that  closing  %-ere 
a  man  and  a  woman,  both  62  years  old.  each 
with  37  years  of  service.  Because  of  their 
>fle,  their  entire  37  years  with  the  company 
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were  washed  out  as  far  as  pension  benefits  are 
concerned. 

When  plants  are  closed  down,  there  is  i^t 
to  be  Ulk  about  "the  price  we  pay  for  prog- 
ress ' — yet  that  price.  Is  too  often  Inequitably 
distributed,  entailing,  for  example,  a  more 
efficient  operation  for  the  employer  but  un- 
employment and  a  wiped-out  pension  promise 
for  the  worker.  Certainly  from  the  fruits  of 
the  progress  that  we  are  all  supposed  to  en- 
Joy,  assurance  can  be  given  that  the  security 
of  pension  benefits  will  be  maintained. 

The  President  speaks  of  the  people  who 
need  help  in  a  period  of  economic  transition. 
But  It  should  be  clear  that  for  wage  earners 
and  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent  for  salaried 
workers,  the  "transition  economy'  'Is  not  a 
sometime  thing  but  a  permanent  aspect  of 
their  lives.  Blue-collar  workers  particularly 
work  and  live  all  their  lives  on  the  cutting 
and  bruising  edges  of  technological  and 
eccmomic  change.  In  war  and  peace,  In  sick- 
ness and  health.  In  youth  and  age.  A  special 
White  House  panel  that  studied  the  problems 
and  needs  of  blue-collar  workers  has  within 
the  last  few  daye  transmitted  a  report  to  the 
President  urging  Administration  action  to 
deal  with  the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
such  workers,  whom  the  report  described  as 
economically  trapped  and  socially  scorned. 
It  is  primarily  these  workers  and  their 
families,  rather  than  railroad  managers  and 
speculatora.  who  need  help. 

We  detect  a  disproportion  in  the  rationing 
of  the  President's  concern,  a  show  of  pref- 
erence for  a  kind  of  WaU  Street  or  Easy 
Street  welfare  state  which  if  indulged  by  the 
Congress  would  come  dangerously  close  to — 
if  It  did  not  actually  arrive  at — a  politics  of 
class  verging  on  the  classic  Marxian  ctrain. 

In  this  disturbing  situation,  we  feel  that 
the  Congress  has  a  strong  role  to  play  and 
a  considerable  responsiblUty  to  play  It.  The 
question  of  establishing  a  pension  reinsur- 
ance system  has  been  in  Con^eeelonal  Umbo 
tor  years.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  asked  the  Congress  to  produce  legisla- 
tion to  Insure  investors  against  their  losses 
We  earnestly  hope  that  the  Congress  will  now 
see  the  substantive  and  symtxiUc  merit  of 
enacting  a  pension  reinsurance  law  without 
further  unseemly  delay  Having  thus  offered 
assurance  of  retirement  security  to  Ameri- 
can workers,  the  Congress  could  then  go  on 
with  good  grace  to  consider  the  security 
needs  of  Wall  Street  speculators. 

If  we  are  to  bring  this  country  together,  we 
are  going  to  have  to  curb  the  impulse  of  Wall 
Street  socialism  In  favor  of  much  larger 
doses  of  Main  Street  and  back-street  democ- 
racy— on  both  sides  of  the  railroad  tracks. 
Treating  Americans  more  equally  would  fa- 
cilitate our  progress  not  only  toward  a  peace- 
time economy  but  toward  a  more  peaceful 
society  as  well.  Enactment  of  a  law  to  pro- 
tect n^f^tlated  pension  funds  would  be  one 
firm  step  in  that  direction. 
Sincerely  yotira. 

LsoNAKi)  Woodcock, 
Prc*^denf.  International  Union,  UAW. 
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Fob  God  and  CotmraT 


FOR  GOD  AND  COUNTRY 


HON.  WW.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

OV    SOUTH    CABOLIWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  is  no  stronger  or  greater  than  the 
thousands  of  communities  at  the  grass- 
roots of  our  coimtry.  I  commend  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress the  following  movtne  account  of 
the  Christmas  parade  in  the  beautiful 
southern  city  of  Aiken,  S.C,  by  Prank  T. 
Oalardi: 


(By  Frank  T.  G&lardi) 

The  credo  of  the  American  Legion,  "Por 
Ood  and  Country,"  was  dramatically  and 
reverently  brought  to  a  living  reality  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  SSlst  Radar  Squad- 
ron, stationed  In  Aiken,  South  Carolina,  dur- 
ing a  recent  Chrisun&s  parade 

The  Aiken  Jaycees,  Gponsors  of  annual 
Ctuistmas  parades,  extended  invitations  to 
churches,  schools,  fraternal  organizations, 
clubs  and  business  firms  to  participate  In 
their  1970  ChriEtmas  event,.  Among  the  In- 
vitees was  the  86lst  Radar  Squadron. 

The  861st,  a  small  Air  Force  group  of  radar 
specialists,  assumed  a  community  responsi- 
bility once  again,  as  they  have  countless 
times  before,  and  pitched  in  by  working 
alongside  the  many  participants  to  bring  a 
special  message  for  all  to  see. 

In  a  short  and  hectic  three  daj'a,  the  en- 
listed and  officer  personnel  of  the  Radar  Sta- 
tion were  sparked  with  vitality,  enthusiasm 
and  imagination.  Their  mission  was  to  create 
a  pn2€-winr.ing  float — one  which  would  serve 
as  a  living  monument  to  both  Ood  and 
country. 

As  thousands  of  spectators  lined  the  streets 
of  the  lovely  city  of  Aiken  to  witness  the 
parade,  one  could  hear  a  great  din  hovering 
over  the  main  anery  of  the  city's  thorough- 
fare. Traffic  being  rerouted,  school  bands  on 
the  march,  exploding  guns  and  caruions  of 
old  soldier  units,  siren  walls  emitting  from 
local  volunteer  fire  units,  echoes  of  peppery 
school  cheerleaders,  young  sweet  tones  of 
Girl  Scouts,  motor  noises  from  the  scooters 
of  the  fun-loving  Shrluers,  and  the  sound  of 
borsee  hoofs  beating  a  tattoo  an  highly  spir- 
ited Palominos  strutted,  all  to  the  delight  of 
the  animated  spectators. 

As  the  parade  advanced,  one  could  see  at 
a  distance  a  huge  rainbow  of  colors.  Once 
these  colors  came  Into  focus,  a  float  appeared 
supporting  many  flags.  As  the  float  neared 
a  vantage  point.  Old  Glory  seemed  to  leap 
out  to  say.  ■'Hello.'*  The  noises,  which  earlier 
had  created  a  stacatto  of  sounds,  seemed  to 
subside  abruptly  and  then  suddenly  one  ex- 
perienced a  warm  and  glowing  feeling — The 
861  St  Radar  Squadron  "For  God  and  Coun- 
try** float  was  in  full  view — What  a  wonderful 
feeling  of  Inner  satisfaction!  What  a  tremen- 
dous feeling  of  National  pride!  Imagine,  in 
Just  a  few  fleeting  seconds  ol  viewing,  Christ- 
mas and  America  took  on  a  new  meaning,  or 
rebirth — all  because  a  small  Air  Force  group 
cared  and  assumed  a  role  In  community 
Involvement. 

One  could,  as  be  viewed  the  panorania  of 
color,  see  Old  Olory  proudly  waving  abcve 
the  flags  of  fifty  states  of  our  glorious  Union, 
almost  as  though  a  mother  wore  looking  over 
her  brood  of  many,  many  children — then,  as 
the  eye  moved  to  consume  the  display,  a 
white  altar  supported  the  religious  symbols 
of  the  Cross.  Star  of  David  and  Crucifix  sepa- 
rated by  brilliantly  polished  brass  candle- 
holders  bearing  white  candles — At  the  foot  of 
the  altar,  three  young  Airmen  kneeled  in 
prayer  as  a  young  Airwoman  (WAF)  stood 
alongside  a  small  pump  organ  and  at  her 
right  stood  an  Airman  "Oldtlmer"  playing  the 
role  of  Chaplain — above  the  mllk-whlte  altar 
hung  the  word  "■PE.^CE"  done  In  old  EngllBh 
lettering.  The  music  at  the  pump  organ  was 
being  pantomlned  by  a  preny  teenage  daugh- 
ter of  an  Airman  Ist  Sergeant  as  the  delight- 
ful strains  of  sacred  Christmas  mu^ic  came 
to  the  ears  of  the  spectators  via  pre-recorded 
t&pe. 

In  viewing  the  "Ood  and  Country"  float, 
one  could  see  history  flashing  by — Valley 
Forge,  The  Alamo,  Iowa  Jims,  Pearl  Hart>or. 
Vietnam.  Washmgton.  Jefferson.  Lincoln^ 
one  could  hardly  digest  all  that  the  float  and 
Its  theme  meant  to  portray — Was  It  Peace 
Through  Power  or  a  grateful  people  on  their 
knees  thanking  the  Almighty  for  the  count- 
lea  bleulng  He  has  be6.X)wed  upon  this  great 
nation. 
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One  could  conclude  that  our  military  Is 
Che  bo7  or  girl  next  door  who  donned  a  uni- 
form and  became  pan  of  a  group  we  In  Aiken 
have  come  to  know  and  love  as  the  "milUary- 
clvlUan  complex."  This  feeling  of  under- 
standing l5  evidenced  by  the  many  Joint  com- 
munity projects  which  we  share. 

As  the  "God  and  Country"  float  passed  out 
of  view  and  the  noise  of  the  applauding  view- 
era  ceased,  one  could  say  in  sUent  prayer, 
"Thank  you.  Lord,  please  grant  us  the  Peace 
for  which  these  young  men  and  women  have 
fought  and  prayed  and  above  all.  grant  us  an 
honorable  peace;  one  that  Old  Glory  and  her 
brood  of  fifty  can  accept  since  It  Is  peace 
with  honor  that  we  seek  and  have  earned." 

As  a  gra:«ful  citizen,  I  say  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  861st  Radar  Squad- 
ron, ■'Thank  you  for  a  Job  well  done."  To  me 
your  float,  "For  God  and  Country."  meant 
Honor,  Glory.  Night  and  Blessings  to  show 
the  everlasting  Spirit  of  America. 


VS.  LEADERSHIP  IN  WORLD 
TRADE— A  BLUEPRINT  FOR  THE 
SEVENTIES 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  tu-iNoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  recfetly  Mr. 
John  P.  GallaEher.  president  of  the 
Chemtron  Corp.  of  Chicago,  delivered  a 
speech  in  which  he  presented  a  blueprint 
for  US.  leadership  in  world  trade  for  the 
1970's.  The  speech  was  hopeful,  and  of- 
fered some  insight  on  what  we  as  a  coun- 
try must  tXo  to  maintain  our  leadership. 
I  believe  Mr.  Gallagher's  remarks  as  a 
leading:  businessman  will  be  of  interest  to 
my  colleagues,  and  so  include  Its  final 
pages  in  the  Record  for  their  interest. 
The  textfoUows: 

U.S.   Leadesshxp  nr  Woblo  Tbase — A  Blir- 
rwwT  Foa  THK  Seventies 
(By  John  P.  OaUagher) 

Tou'VB  assigned  me  a  hroad  subject  and 
I'm  not  by  nature  given  to  broad  statements. 
I  would  nice  to  close  by  being  very  speclQc 
about  what  It  will  take  to  maintain  U.S.  trade 
leadership  in  the  '70s.  Let  me  preface  my  list 
by  expressing  cansiderable  optimism.  I  have 
concentrat«d  on  our  weaknesses  and  some 
adverse  trends  because  they  portend  the  need 
for  constructive  actions.  I  see  these  needed 
actions  as  taking  the  following  speci&c  forms. 

(1)  Defeat  of  the  trade  bill — either  m  the 
Congress  or  by  Presidential  veto.  We 'can't 
afford  to  go  backwards  philosophically,  and 
we  can't  alTord  the  inflation,  reialiatlon  and 
Adverse  efTtcu  on  paor  people  and  underde- 
veloped nation-s  of  quotas  or  so-cnUed  protec- 
tive tariffs. 

(3)  Strong  suoprrt  by  business  people. 
their  trade  a^oclations  and  other  entitles 
for  an  abolition  cf  tariffs  and  non-tarUf  de- 
vices that  too  often  have  been  the  response 
to  busiue.^^s  pleading.  If  we  want  to  continue 
to  promote  exports  we  must  stop  all  of 
our  circuitous,  disguised  efforts  :'.t  dlscoiir- 
tiRing  Imports. ■^'llllam  Blackle.  Chairman  of 
Caterpillar,  speaking  on  this  subject  eald 
"This  means  facing  up  to  comuetition  wlih- 
ovit  protection  of  quotas,  "phony*  customs 
valuations,  antl-dumplng  sophistries  and 
narrow  -naUatiriUstlc'  restrictions  against  for- 
eign bids  to  meet  public  tenders."  I  agree. 

(3)  We  need  a  long  term,  unlfled  govern- 
ment pc«sltion  on  International  trade  that 
la  .sufficiently  consistent  between  depart- 
ments to  permit  business  to  make  plans  that 
can  be  used  to  compete  effectively  In  world 
markets. 
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(4 1  Tax  Incentives  are  necessary  to  meet 
foreign  competition,  t-)  Increase  exports  and 
to  correct  our  balance  of  trade  position.  The 
DISC  proposal  of  the  trade  bUl  would  have 
provided  such  Incentives.  ConWrsely,  when 
American  industry  incurs  higher  rates  of 
taxation  than  industries  in  other  countries, 
we  are  at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  Re- 
member that  corporate  taxes  are  a  unique 
form  of  cost.  There  are  no  labor-saving  de- 
vices that  can  be  applied  to  reducing  taxes. 
They  must  either  be  paased  on  to  the  ctis- 
tomer  or  they  reduce  profits. 

(5)  We  need  forma  of  organization  and 
management  concepts  that  permit  freedom 
to  widely  different  condlM^s  In  various  mar- 
kets around  the  world.  Some  areas  axe  char- 
acterized by  trading  blocs:  others  by  strongly 
increased  nationalism. 

(6t  Business  must  pioneer  with  Its  best 
people.  There  Is  no  better  developer  of  com- 
petent, young,  high  potential  managers  than 
International  operations. 

(7)  We  need  better  export  floanctng — on 
IntemaUonaUy  competitive  terms  and  con- 
ditions. 

(8)  PlnaUy.  we  need  to  be  better  business- 
men. This  means  striving  consuntly  for 
product  superiority,  being  effective  marketers 
adapung  to  the  unique  conditions  of  each 
market,  making  the  most  of  our  capital 
resourt^,  and.  always  of  utmost  Importance, 
controuing  our  costs  to  give  the  customer 
his  money's  worth. 

Many  years  ago  I  had  a  Business  School 
professor  who  said,  "You  must  always  re- 
member that  the  Hscal  year  exists  only  in 
the  mind  of  the  accountant."  I've  since 
learned  that  some  economists  think  that  the 
decade  exists  as  a  discrete  period  of  time 
and  many  analysts  feel  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  OS  a  fiscal  quarter. 

I  believe  that  the  "TOs  will  be  a  continua- 
tion of  the  "606  Just  as  the  'flOa  continued 
the  trends  of  the  'SOs.  The  VS.,  among  the 
countries  of  the  world,  is  In  a  strong  leader- 
ship position. 

Our  intent,  desires  and  our  continued 
prosperity  depends  upon  our  ability  to  com- 
pete as  businessmen  In  international  mar- 
kets. We  need  a  strong  domestic  economy. 
We  need*  better  government/'buslnesB  co- 
operation. The  decade  ahead  will  be  excit- 
ing. We  hope  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world  We — you  and  I  as  Amer- 
ican consumers  and  business  people — have 
benefitted  from  our  competitive  environ- 
ment. It  Is  my  hope  that  we  may  extend 
theae  benefits  throughout  the  world.  That  is 
my  blueprint  for  the  *70b. 


REDDCINO  FEDERAL  GUN  CONTROL 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  voting  to  add 
.22-caIlber  rlmflre  ammunition  to  the 
list  of  other  sporting-t.vpe  ammunition 
presently  exempt  from  the  reporting  re- 
m^irements  under  the  Gun  Control  .^ct  of 
1968.  If  the  Senate  concurs  In  this  action, 
it  will  mean  that  .sellers  of  .22-callber 
rlmflre,  shotgtm.  and  rifle  ammunition 
will  not  iiave  to  malce  a  record  of  any  in- 
foi-mation  about  sales  of  this  sort. 

In  my  view,  this  change  in  the  law  is 
long  overdue.  More  than  20  months  ago.  I 
introduced  legislation  which  woiUd  have 
exempted  sporting  ammunition  from 
the  Gun  Control  Act.  Congress,  however, 
saw  fit  to  act  on  my  proposal  on  a  piece- 
meal basis;  last  November  the  House  ex- 
empted shotgun  and  rifle  ammunition 
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from  the  act,  and  now  it  has  exempted 
.22-caliber  rlmflre  ammunition  as  well 
Talcen  togetlier,  these  two  actions  ful- 
All  the  central  purposes  of  my  proposal- 
namely,  to  lift  the  onerous  burdens  of 
the  Gun  Control  Act  from  tlie  shoulders 
of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  sporting  am- 
munition. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  Mr.  Speaker 
regulating  this  type  of  ammimition  la  of 
no  real  usefulness  in  preventing  or  solv- 
ing crimes.  Now,  b<jth  the  Justice  and  the 
Treasury  Departments  have  validated  my 
claim.  Based  on  2  years  of  experience  in 
administering  the  act,  both  Departments 
have  reported  there  is  not  a  single  in- 
stance where  any  of  the  recordlceeplng 
requirement.'!  for  sporting  ammunition 
has  proved  helpful  in  law  enforcement  or 
iias  led  to  the  successful  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  a  criminal  offense. 

In  my  mind,  these  conclusions  state  the 
obvious.  Guns  and  ammunition  do  not 
kiU  people— people  kill  people.  And  as 
long  as  criminals  think  they  can  profit 
from  crimes  involving  the  use  of  guns, 
criminals  will  use  t,uns  to  commit  crimes. 
Thus,  in  a  very  fundamental  sense  the 
Gun  Control  Act  itself  is  an  iU-concelved 
way  to  control  crime.  What  is  needed, 
rather.  Is  upgrading  and  better  equipping 
of  our  police  departments,  enacting  new 
tougher  laws  to  deter  potential  criminals 
and  to  severely  punish  convicted  felons, 
streamlining  the  criminal  justice  system, 
and  reforming  the  penal  system.  These 
are  the  things  that  will  help  restore  order 
with  Justice  to  our  society,  not  gun  con- 
trol. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope,  Mr.  Spealcer, 
that  this  action  by  the  Rouse  marks  an 
even  greater  awareness  of  the  fatal  de- 
fects in  the  very  concept  of  Federal  gun 
control.  And,  I  hope  that  one  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  in  the  92d  Congress 
will  be  the  repeal  of  the  Gun  Control  Act 
of  1968  in  its  entirety.  The  92d  Congress 
will  have  the  opportunity  to  take  5wlft 
action  on  tiiis  issue:  because  I  will  again, 
as  I  have  done  in  the  past,  introduce 
legislation  wiUch.  U  enacted  into  law, 
will  consign  the  Gun  Control  Act  to  the 
legislative  wastebasket  where  it  belongs. 


THE  BLOOD  SHORTAGE 


HON.  EDWARD  I.  KOCH 

OF   NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22,  1970 
Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American 
Red  Cross  has  announced  that  it  is  now 
facing  the  most  .■jerious  shortage  of  whole 
blood  in  its  22-year  history  of  blood  col- 
lection. It  is  time  that  the  Congress  act 
to  develop  means  for  Increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  donated  blood  which  has  Itecome 
such  an  important  form  of  medicine, 
particularly  for  the  critically  ill. 

I  have  introBuced  a  bill,  HJR.  19524, 
that  is  designed  to  both  meet  today's 
chronic  shortage  of  traasfusable  bloDd 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  blood  In  our  hospital  blood  banks. 
The  bill  would  provide  a  $25  tax  deduc- 
tion for  each  pint  of  blood  donated  to  a 
nonproflt  organizaUon  like  the  American 
Red  Cross. 
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Currently,  only  3  percent  of  the  public 
gives  blood.  If  we  can  increase  this  per- 
centage by  Just  one  point,  the  shortage 
problem  could  t>e  salved  and  the  demand 
for  commercial  blood  would  be  greatly 
reduced,  if  not  totally  eliminated. 

The  economic  incentive  in  such  a  tax 
deduction  is  directed  to  the  blue-  and 
wtilte-collar  men  and  women  who  can 
look  forward  to  a  small  but  helpful  tax 
break  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  would 
not  be  attractive  to  the  derelicts  ana 
dope  addicts  that  have  become  such  a 
danger  to  our  blood  banks  because  of 
the  on-the-spot  cash  payments  offered 
by  commercial  blood-coUectlng  agencies. 
Today,  the  danger  of  contracUng  hepa- 
titis from  a  transfusion  of  commercial 
blood  is  10  times  tti^t^f  donated  blood. 

The  tax  deductlonVtlmited  to  $125  per 
person  a  year  for  health  reasons,  would 
be  available  to  all  taxpayers,  including 
those  using  the  standard  deduction.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  measure  would  provide 
the  incentive  needed — at  relatively  little 
cost  to  the  Treasury — to  encourage  a 
sufficient  number  of  people  to  make  this 
"charitable  contribution." 

I  plan  to  reintroduce  my  bill  on  the 
first  day  of  the  92d  Congress.  I  mvite 
my  colleagues  to  cosponsor  it  with  me, 
and  I  hope  it  can  be  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  next  year. 


ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  FOR  THE 
AIRLINE  INDUSTRY 


HON.  J.  J.  PICKLE 

or  TVXAa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  22.  1970 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  high-flying 
Inflation  is  hurting  the  airline  industry. 
6o  hard,  in  fact,  that  one  major  carrier 
Is  predicting  zero  growth  for  next  year. 

Interestingly,  businesses  are  cutting 
back  on  their  flying  executives,  but  the 
general  public  has  shown  an  increase  in 
personal  and  pleasure  trips.  Passenger 
counts,  however,  present  but  one  dimen- 
sion of  the  overall  problem. 

Donald  J.  Lloyd-Jones,  an  airlines 
executive,  captured  the  mood  of  the  in- 
dustry In  a  recent  address.  I  present  his 
discussion  here  because  he  seems  to  be 
looking  at  various  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry rather  than  simply  his  particular 
airline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  obviously  some  of  the 
language  herein  Is  obviously  partisan  to 
his  own  concerns,  but  the  facts  are  hard 
and  true.  Wliile  I  do  not  necessarily  agree 
with  all  his  recommendations  and  find- 
ings, I  do  ttiink  that  Mr.  Uoyd-Jones' 
remarks  signal  the  trouble  witliin  the  in- 
dustry a  matter  of  concern  for  each  of 
us.  Thus,  I  include  the  following  remarks 
in  the  Record: 

CUSBIIHT    iHDtrSTHT    SFTUATION 

Pre-tax  eAmlngs  of  the  domestic  trunk- 
lines  dropped  sturply  in  1970  despite  sub- 
ctAnUal  efforts  by  the  alrlluee  to  control 
«»t«.  The  loae  before  tax  of  the  eleven  do- 
mestic trunkUnes  wUI  exceed  SlOO  million, 
nuking  1970  the  dm  loss  year  since  isei 
■nd  the  largest  single  loss  year  In  the  history 
of  V&.  commercial  aviation. 
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Disappointing  traffic  growth  was  the  prin- 
cipal factor  In  the  earnings  decline.  A  year 
ago  at  this  time  American  had  moat  pessi- 
mistic outlook  in  the  industry  with  a  forecast 
of  1970  traffic  growth  at  4%-5%;  and  most 
analysts  were  anticipating  growtli  In  the 
8%-9%  range.  It  is  now  evident  that  1970 
traffic  will  be  lower  than  1909,  probably  by 
l%-2Tc.  In  prior  recessions  the  Industry  has 
experienced  periods  of  12  months  or  more 
with  no  growth,  but  It  has  not  experienced 
a  calendar  year  loss  In  traffic  since  the  late 
1940's. 

Three  features  of  the  decline  In  traffic  dur- 
ing 1970  require  special  comment : 

1.  The  decline  In  growth  rate  has  been 
primarily  In  business  travel;  personal  and 
pleasure  travel  has  continued  to  grow 
throughout  the  year. 

2.  There  have  been  two  major  airline 
strikes  during  1970,  covering  periods  totalling 
273  days. 

3.  The  full-year  lose  of  I'"e-2%  In  traffic 
disguises  a  rapidly  deteriorating  traffic  pic- 
ture. Traffic  was  level  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year:  It  Is  currently  running  about  b% 
below  the  comparable  period  In  1969. 

These  three  features  have  affected  the  In- 
dividual members  of  the  Industry  different- 
ly. de[>endlng  upon  the  Individual  carrier's 
seasonal  pattern,  the  characteristics  of  its 
traffic  and  the  degree  of  benefit  or  Injury 
from  strikes. 

Heroic  efforts  by  some  portions  of  the  In- 
dustry have  been  Insufficient  to  keep  pace 
with  the  rapid  drop-off  in  traffic.  By  the  lat^ 
ter  part  of  the  year  half  of  the  tea  trunk 
airlines  not  affected  by  strikes  had  reduced 
current  available  seat  mile  capacity  below 
that  of  1969  and  had.  in  some  cases,  reduced 
departures  by  as  much  as  10''; .  In  conjuc- 
tlon  with  these  reductions  more  than  ten 
thousand  personnel  have  been  furloughed  by 
the  Industry,  the  majority  of  them  in  recent 
months.  Many  of  these  furloughs  have  in- 
volved the  postponement  of  critical  planning 
and  developmental  programs  which  could 
have  adverse  effects  on  industry  costs  in  the 
years  ahead.  Nonetheless,  the  Industry's  cur- 
rent picture  has  continued  to  deteriorate 
throughout  the  year.  Cost  reductions  have 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  declines  In  revenues 
and  the  mid-year  expectation  of  a  $16  mil- 
lion loss  for  1070  has  deteriorated  to  the  cur- 
rent $100  million  loss  projection. 

Little  help  has  come  from  the  government. 
No  significant  fare  relief  was  granted  during 
the  year  and  the  fare  increase  granted  In 
■•^October  1969  has  proven  Insufficient  even  to 
keep  pace  with  The  rise  In  cost  of  other  goods 
and  services.  Recently  another  industry  at- 
tempt at  expense  control  was  denied.  A  vol- 
untary capacity  control  agreement  was  re- 
jected by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  and 
onerous  conditions  Imposed  upon  the  reich- 
tng  of  any  future  such  agreemenu.  Particu- 
larly bother^me  is  the  condition  imposed  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  chat  such  agree- 
ments, to  be  acceptable,  cannot  be  longer 
than  six  months  m  duration.  Six  months  Is 
too  short  a  period  for  airlines  to  realize  major 
cost  reductions  In  areas  such  as  equipment 
planning,  facility  expenditures.  Sight  crew 
headcount.  etc.  Fuel  costs,  landing  fe«s,  and 
certain  maintenance  expenses,  which  to- 
gether account  for  only  a  small  portion  of  to- 
tal expense,  are  the  only  costs  which  can  be 
rediiced  over  such  a  short  term. 

Against  this  background  airline  creditors 
have  become  Increasingly  more  cautious. 
Rates  for  airline  financing  have  jumped  to 
11^  or  more  and  many  former  sources  of 
airline  capital  have  dried  up  completely. 
B-747  urraoDucnoN 

One  cannot  Imagine  a  less  favorable  en- 
vironment for  the  Introduction  of  the  B-747 
into  service.  This  aircraft  was  purchased  by 
the  airlines  In  expectation  of  continued 
strong  traffic  growth.  The  decline  In  traffic 
has  meant  low  747  load  factors  and  the  nega- 
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tlon  of  many  of  the  unit  cost  reductions  pro- 
vided by  the  747. 

Contrary  to  frequent  articles  appearing  In 
the  press,  the  747  has  performed  as  well  or 
belter  than  any  new  aircraft  ever  introduced 
into  commercial  service.  Measured  In  terms 
of  either  prematiu-e  engine  removal  rates  or 
overall  mechanical  reliability  the  aircraft  has 
equalled  or  out-performed  other  new  aircraft 
at  comparable  stages  In  their  introduction — 
and  the  747  gives  every  indication  of  deliver- 
ing the  reductions  in  cost  per  seat  mile 
which  we  anticipated. 

OUTLOOK  FOB   1971 

The  key  to  the  1971  airline  prt^t  plcturs 
lies  in  the  area  of  traffic.  Despite  the  relative 
disagreement  between  econonUst*  concern- 
Ing  when  economic  conditions  wU]  begin  to 
Improve  materially  and  the  rate  at  which 
such  Improvement  will  occur,  there  has 
rarely  been  a  time  when  the  range  of  proba- 
ble traffic  growth  has  been  as  narrow  as  it 
now  appears  to  be  for  1971.  So  long  as  one 
Hssumea  that  economic  conditions  will  begin 
to  improve  relatively  early  m  1971  and  will 
be  accompanied  by  a  general  restoration  of 
business  confidence.  I  believe  one  can  expect 
the  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  traffic  to  turn 
upward  in  the  second  quarter. 

Given  that  assumption  the  primary  de- 
terminant of  1971  traffic  growth  then  be- 
comes the  rate  at  which  recovery  occurs.  If 
airline  traffic  is  recovering  at  a  rate  of  lOi^ 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  1971  could  show  an 
overall  Increase  of  3%  above  1970  levels.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  airline  traffic  is  recover- 
ing only  at  a  rate  of  7%  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  1971  passenger  miles  oould  be  below 
1970  levels  by  as  much  as  1%.  The  median 
of  this  range  would  indicate  a  :%  traffic 
growth  for  the  year.  We  at  American  ai* 
uBlng  a  zero  growth  rate  for  our  planotng 
purposes. 

Needless  to  say  a  no-growth  year  for  the 
domestic  trunkllne  Industry  Is  ominous  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Industry  profits.  Only 
positive  action  by  the  airlines  and  by  the 
government  can  restore  the  airline  industry 
to  a  profitable  postiu-e  In  1971  and  lay  the 
groundwork  for  a  return  to  more  reasonable 
earning   levels   In    1972   and    beyond. 

Some  of  the  solutions  to  the  I97i  earnings 
outlook  are  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
airlines;  most  are  not.  In  areas  which  are 
controllable  by  the  industry  alcfne  there  are 
several  favorable  signs: 

1.  Capacity  Is  already  under  fairly  good 
control  by  moKi  carriers.  I  look  for  seat  miJe 
increases  in  the  U.S.  domesUc  market  of  not 
more  than  3  "^-4%  in  1B71,  provided  all  air- 
lines realistically  assess  their  economic  out- 
look. 

2.  Unit  costs,  which  have  Increased  at  a 
rate  of  61.^%  during  1970.  should  moderate 
In  1971.  Inflationary  pressures  will  still  be 
present.  In  fact,  we  estimate  that  the  aver- 
age prices  of  goods  and  services  purchased 
by  the  airlines  next  year  will  increase  by 
6.8%.  Nonetheless,  increasing  use  of  wide- 
body  jeu  and  better  utilization  of  man- 
power and  materials  should  enable  the  air- 
line industry  to  hold  imlt  costs  virtually 
level — with  an  outside  chance  of  an  actual 
reduction. 

A  1%  reduction  in  capacity  can  improve 
profits  by  only  $36  million;  a  ITr  redyctioQ 
in  unit  costs  can  improve  profits  by  only 
about  $60  million.  Neither  of  these  avenues 
offers  sufficient  potential  to  do  the  Job  alone, 
Any  real  improvement  in  1971  must  depend 
upon  a  combination  of  fare  Increases,  mod- 
erating Inflation  and  multUateral.  capacity 
restraint.  These  areas,  of  course.  He  outalde 
the  direct  control  of  the  carriers  and  require 
governmental/regulatory  action.  To  that  end 
we  propose  an  eight  poln*  program  to  the 
government  for  lu  serious  consideration: 

1.  Provide  a  modest  increase  In  yields  dur- 
ing the  year  1971.  This  increase  needs  to  be 
at  least  6%. 
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3.  EstAbliah  minlmutn  and  maximum  fare 
levels  within  wlilch  tares  may  be  G«t  by  com- 
petition vltbout  lengthy  review  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board. 

3.  Create  and  preserve  a  more  favorable 
climate  for  realistic  agreements  between  air- 
lines on  capacity  control  ( with  duration  long 
enough  to  be  meaningful). 

4.  Recognize  and  act  upon  the  real  threat 
to  the  industry  posed  by  the  current  seat 
war. 

5.  Adopt  a  positive  attitude  toward  nler- 
gers  wblch  meet  the  criteria  laid  down  by  the 
Department  of  Transportation. 

6.  Restrict  supplemental  carriers  to  a  more 
truly  supplemental  role. 

7.  Declare  a  moratorium  on  new  route 
awards. 

S.  E}evelop  a  program  to  control  runaway 
luflatlonary  costs  lo  regulated  industries. 


A  LOT  TO  LIVE  FOR 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or    CAUFORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22.  2970 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituent John  Riehl,  now  a  senior  at  Del 
Mar  High  School  in  San  Jose,  was  se- 
lected as  the  California  State  winner  in 
the  Pepsi-Cola  Co.'s  "Why  You've  Got 
a  Lot  To  Live"  national  write-in  competi- 
tion. John's  winning  essay  letter,  written 
to  Gov.  Ronald  Reagan,  follows: 
Hon.  RoNAu>  Reagan. 
Gorcmor'a  Office, 
Sacramento.  Cali/. 

DcAB  Snt:  George  Chaplin,  a  nineteenth 
century  American  poet,  wrote  In  Ills  poem 
Mourn  Not  the  Dead: 

"But  rather  mourn  th*'  apathetic  throng — 

The  coward  and  the  meek — 
Who  see  the  world's  gre&t  anguish  and  Its 
wrong 

And  dare  not  speak." 
As  an  American  high  school  student,  I  have 
formed  positive  opinions  on  what  America 
is  today  and  Americas  potential  for  the  fu- 
ture. Thirty  years  ago,  a  blind  person,  as  I 
am,  was  reduced  to  selling  pencils  on  the 
street  comer  unless  be  possessed  unusually 
great  talents.  Today,  the  blind  by  utilizing 
the  tools  at  their  command  can  receive  an 
equal  education,  attend  college  and  have*the 
expectation  of  obtaining  a  Job  In  whatever 
field  their  abilities  are  suited.  Blind  lawyers, 
computer  programmers,  college  professors,  so- 
cial workers,  mathematicians  and  electronic 
engineers  are  leading  normal,  productive 
lives  except  that  they  cannot  see.  Americans 
regardless  of  their  race,  creed  or  handicap 
have  the  opportunity  to  succeed  if  they  will 
discard  apathy  and  really  try. 

Young  people  today  Insist  that  American 
society  is  corrupt.  Immoral  and  decadent.  I 
disagree  with  this  generalization.  Once  again 
the  voice  of  the  vociferous  majority  is  being 
heard.  We  must  poeltively  believe  that  Amer- 
lea  is  the  greatest  and  richest  power  In  the 
world  and  still  a  land  of  opportunity.  Never 
before  have  we  as  a  nation  faced  such  a 
multitude  of  seemingly  unsolvable  dllemnas. 
Racism,  poverty,  inflation,  pollution,  war. 
education  and  crime  are  problems  Amer- 
icans cope  with  dally.  It  Is  my  belief  that 
apathy,  or  perhaps  a  more  apt  word,  selflsh- 
neas.  Is  a  disease  that  permeates  society  and 
causes  it  to  stagnate.  When  only  sixty  per 
cent  of  the  eligible  voters  vote  in  a  national 
election,  when  only  eighteen  per  cent  vote 
In  a  local  election,  Isnt  this  apathy  to  the 
highest  degree?  I  believe  that  all  Americans 
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must  take  an  active  interest  and  become  ac- 
Uvely  involved  In  the  problems  of  today.  The 
sUent  majority  must  speak  out  or  be  equally 
silent  concerzilng  the  consequences  of  their 
apathy. 

Many  facuons  are  actively  organized  to 
split  America.  The  North  is  polarized  against 
the  South;  the  Negroes  are  polarized  against 
the  whites;  the  Conservatives  are  polarized 
against  the  Liberals;  the  students  against 
educators.  Will  it  take  another  world  war  to 
make  Americans  realize  that  only  a  team 
effo»  can  be  successful?  This  generation  of 
AmeHcana  is  at  a  turning  point.  America 
can  either  veto  the  existence  of  every  living 
thing  on  the  earth  with  the  touch  of  a  but- 
ton, or  it  can  use  its  great  resources  to  solve 
the  problems  that  haunt  today's  society.  In- 
stead cf  deplo)1ng  weapons,  we  can  defuse 
the  tensions  and  hatred  that  plague  our 
country  and  actively  campaign  for  a  coun- 
try in  which  men  are  not  only  bom  free,  but 
live  free. 

Why  do  I  have  a  lot  to  live  f(w?  I  want 
to  live  to  be  a  participating  American.  An 
American  who  dares  to  speak  loudly  and 
cleaily  on  the  problems  my  generation  faces, 
to  look  at  the  problems  and  seek  solutions,  to 
do  my  small  part  in  building  a  better,  more 
-meaningful  society  and  not  merely  be  a 
member  of  the  "apathetic  throng." 
Very  truly  yours. 

John  Riehl. 
Having  met  this  young  man  personally, 
I  wholeheartedly  concur  in  the  comments 
of  his  school's  English  department  chair- 
man that  John  is  a  "happy,  bright,  cheer- 
ful boy  whose  values  and  standards  are 
an  inspljalion  to  all  of  us  who  know  him." 
He  is  active  in  Scouts,  in  school  debating, 
and  is  a  licensed  ham  radio  operator.  He 
has  a  high  scholastic  average  and  is  en- 
rolled in  an  accelerated  program. 

Johns  words,  as  well  as  his  spirit,  rep- 
resent all  that  is  good  and  hopeful  in 
our  young  people  today.  I  commend  his 
essay  to  the  attention  of  readers  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 


'  COAST  GUARD  INCIDENT 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or    UICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  22.  1970 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
questions  still  unanswered  In  the  tragic 
case  of  the  Lithuanian  sailor,  Simonas 
Kudirka,  who  sought  asylum  from  his 
Soviet  masters  aboard  a  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  ship  on  November  23  and  was  de- 
nied it.  I  believe  it  is  important  that 
these  questions  be  answered  fully  and 
candidly  so  that  a  disgraceful  Incident  of 
this  nature  never  will  happen  again. 

In  case  there  is  anyone  not  familiar 
with  the  facts  of  the  case.  I  will  restate 
them  briefly.  Early  in  the  afternoon  of 
November  23,  Mr.  Kudirka.  a  radioman 
on  the  Soviet  fishing  .ship  Sovietskaya 
Litva,  told  a  Coast  Guard  officer  he  in- 
tended to  seek  asylum.  The  Soviet  ship 
at  that  time  had  rendezvoused  with  the 
Coast  Guard  cutter  Vigilant  off  Martha's 
Vineyard,  Mass..  to  discuss  fLshing  rights. 
The  VigOant's  skipper.  Cmdr.  Ralph 
Eustls,  radioed  the  news  to  his  superior. 
Rear  Adm, William  B.  EllLs.  in  Boston. 
Prom  there  Coast  Guard  headquarters  In 
Washington  was  notified  and  finally,  at 
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2:30  pjn.,  the  Russian  affairs  deA  of  the 
State  Department.  Commander  EusUs 
was  instructed  not  to  encourage  the  sail, 
or  and  to  keep  Washington  advised  of 
what  happens  next. 

At  4 :  30  p.m.  Mr.  Kudirka  Jumped  from 
the  Soviet  ship  to  the  deck  of  the  Cout 
Guard  cutter  and  pleaded  for  sanctuary 
When  informed  of  the  situation.  Admiral 
Ellis  directed  tlie  ship's  commander  to 
seek  a  written  request  from  the  Russian 
captain  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Kudirka. 
This  was  done  and  three  Russian  sailon 
were  allowed  to  board  the  VisHant  to 
take  Mr.  Kudirka  back.  He  fought  so 
hard  that  three  additional  Russian  sail- 
ors  had  to  be  called  for  to  subdue  him. 
Finally,  at  nearly  midnight,  Mr.  Kudirka 
was  hauled  back  aboard  the  Soviet 
ship — 5  hours,  I  should  point  out.  after 
the  Coast  Guard  had  originally  reported 
him  back. 

Any  objective  study  of  the  facts  In 
this  case  must  lead  one  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  handled  In  an  Incredi- 
bly inept  manner.  Secretary  of  Trans- 
iportatlon,  John  Volpe,  the  Cabinet  offi- 
cer who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Coast 
Guard,  was  he  informed  of  the  pending 
defection?  If  so,  at  what  time  was  be 
notified?  What  advice  did  he  offer?  Did 
he  seek  the  advice  of  the  White  House 
or  the  State  Department?  If  so,  what 
advice  did  he  get? 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Secretary  Volpe 
was  not  notified,  why  was  he  not?  What 
Department  of  Transportation  officials 
were  notified  by  the  Coast  Guard?  If  no 
one  at  DOT  was  notified,  why  not? 

Since  Mr.  Kudirka  was  not  returned 
to  the  Soviet  ship  until  almost  12  hours 
after  the  Coast  Guard  first  was  notified 
of  the  possible  defection,  no  one  can  say 
that  there  was  not  enough  time  to  reach 
the  proper  authorities.  There  was.  In- 
deed, ample  time.  So  it  leads  me  to  ask: 
What  kind  of  administrative  procedurei 
does  the  Department  of  Transportation 
have  to  meet  a  situation  of  this  nature? 
It  is  not  an  idle  question.  DOT.  with  its 
Jurisdiction  over  commercial  aviation, 
the  railroads  and  highways,  should  have 
the  machinery  to  act  immediately — and 
wisely — In  a  crisis  situation  of  this  na- 
ture. Who  knows  when  some  other  in- 
cident may  occur? 

I  raise  these  questions,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  nowhere  In  any  of  the  accounts 
that  I  have  read  of  this  tragedy  have  I 
seen  the  Department  of  Transportation 
acknowledge  its  role  in  the  fiasco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  at  least  one  national 
publication — Newsweek,  December  19. 
1970 — has  indicated  that  the  top  brass  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  were 
fully  advised  of  everything  thiit  hap- 
pened and  may  have.  In  fact,  made  the 
decision  to  release  Mr.  Kudirka,  I  believe 
that  Secretary  Volpe  and  his  sulMrdi- 
nates  should  be  called  upon  to  explain 
their  role  In  this  sordid  affair.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  which 
have  Juri.sdlctlon  in  this  area,  I  think 
the  case  should  be  examined  in  detail. 

I  call  upon  Secretary  Volpe  to  fully 
report  on  the  role  of  his  Department  In 
the  affair. 


